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HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/»/rsc?ai/,  November  6,  1969 


Tl'ie  House  met   at  12  o'clock  noon 

Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G  Latch. 
D  D  ,  oITered  the  follouing  prayer; 

Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  vou.  do  ye  even  so  to  them  —Mat- 
thew 7:  12, 

Almighty  God,  who  art  the  light  and 
life  of  those  who  with  true  faith  and 
hearty  repentance  turn  unto  Thee,  have 
mercy  upon  us  as  we  bow  m  this  circle 
of  prayer.  Pardon  and  deliver  us  from 
all  our  sins,  contirm  and  ^trcncthen  us 
In  all  goodness,  and  bring  new  life  to  us 
ius  we  wait  upon  Thee 

With  us  IS  a  deep  weanne.ss  of  body 
and  withm  u.-  is  a  disturbmf;  unrest  of 
spirit.  We  wonder  what  can  be  done, 
when  we  can  do  it,  and  who  will  help  us 
do  what  ounht  to  be  done.  Grant  unto  us 
the  realization  that  with  Thee  all  pood 
thlnes  are  possible  and  that  we  can  be 
equal  to  every  experience  through  the 
strength  of  Thy  spirit  living  m  our  hearts. 

Make  us  the  kind  of  persons  who  can 
be  trusted  with  Thy  design  for  human 
brotherhood,  with  Thy  determination  for 
peace  m  our  world,  and  with  Thy  desire 
for  fwd  will  m  the  heart    of  all  iieople. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arnngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H  J  Re.=  910  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
a  national  day  uf  prayer  and  concern  lor 
American  bervlcemen  being  held  prisoner  In 
North  Vietnam. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  t-o  the  bill  'S.  1072  i 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  funds  to 
can-y  out  the  purposes  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended,  and  titles  I,  III,  IV,  and  V 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  as  amended." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  'S.  1857  > 
entitled  'An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National 
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Science  Foundation  pursuar.t   to  P^jblic 
Law  81-507.  as  amended." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senat^e  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senat-e  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
10595  1  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  7.  1956  i70  Stat  1115'.  as 
amended,  ijrovidine  for  a  Great  P'.air^ 
ccm.servation  program," 

Tlic  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Sonata  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Hou.se  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HR  12964  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  J;idlrlary.  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purp<>s<'.'; 

The  message  also  annour.ccd  that  the  ^ 
Senate  iiisists  uixm  its  amendments  to  | 
the  b\\\  iHR  12964>  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
mep.ts  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  ludiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  i)urposes."  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appomts 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr,  Ellender.  Mr.  Pas- 
tore.  Mr.  FfLBRiGHT,  Mrs,  Smith  of 
Maine.  Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mi.  Case  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  inessace  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  uhe 
House  is  requested; 

S  118  .^n  act  to  grant  the  consent  (if  -he 
Congress  to  the  Tahoe  reeional  planning 
compact,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ir.tenor  and  others  to  cooperate  wnth  the 
planning  agency  thereby  treated,  and  lor 
other  purposes. 


H     CeN     Res     441 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 

[the  Senate  concur'ing  i  .  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  November  6, 
1969.  it  stand  adjourned  until  12  OO  mer.:!- 
lan,  Wednesday,  November  12.   1969, 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
concurrent  resolution 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Six^aker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it, 

Mr,  H-^LL  Mr  Speaker,  1  ob.iect  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  ix)int  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Missouri  objects  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  aiid 
makes  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  withdraw  the  point  of 
order,  provided  the  ether  request  is  wit!.- 
drawn.  until  ether  arrangements  ran  be 
made 

Th.e  SPEAKER  Tl-.e  rentlemar.  can 
withdraw  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  withdraw  the  concur- 
rent  resolution   temporarily. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tliC  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Tliere  was  r.o  objection 


PROPOSED  ADJOI'RNMENT'  UNTIL 
WEDNESDAY.   NOVEMBER    12,    1969 

'Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
I^ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  > 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  offer  a  concurrent  resolution  providing 
for  the  ad,:ournment  of  the  House  from 
this  evcnin:;  until  Wednesday  noon,  I  did 
n.ot  do  this  without  first  consulting  the 
leadership  of  the  other  body  and  also 
being  advised  that  the  continuma  reso- 
lution would  not  be  brought  up  m  the 
other  body  this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  privileced  con- 
current resolution  'H.  Con.  Res.  441 1 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows; 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  INTENTION  lO 
OFFER  MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT 
CONFEREES  ON  H.R    12829 

'Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
jx-rmission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks I 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  announce  to  m.y 
colleagues  that  on  behalf  of  a  number  of 
niv  colleagues  and  myself  there  will  be 
a  "motion  offered  today  or  at  the  time 
when  the  interest  equalization  tax  leg- 
islation, H  R.  12829,  comes  before  the 
House  for  the  appointment  of  conferees 
At  that  time  I  or  one  of  ir.y  col'ieagues  on 
behalf  of  us  will  offer  a  motion  to  instruct 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  accept  the  Senate  language  in  amend- 
ment No.  7  which  would  eliminate  the 
requirement  for  recordkeeping  with  re- 
gard to  sales  of  rifle  and  shotcun  ammu- 
nition and  components  therefor.  This 
recordkeeping  requirement  has  been 
found  to  be  by  the  sportsmen  one  of  tlie 
most  obnoxious  and  objectionable  sec- 
tions of  the  recently  passed  f.rearms 
legislation, 
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In  addition  to  this.  i(  has  been  found 
to  be  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Attorney  General  during  this 
administration  ompleitely  unwoikable 
for  the  purpase  of  prevrnting  crime  and 
totally  useless  in  ternls  of  elimmatinK 
criminal  misuse  of  flrefirms  It  has  been 
found  equally  useless  <ind  obnoxious  by 
previous  administrations. 

Our  motion  to  instlruct  House  con- 
ferees will  give  our  conferees  opportu- 
nity to  return  the  law  do  something  more 
closely  representing  languat^e  of  the 
House-passed  legislati(>n  on  this  subject 
in  the  last  Congress 


PERMISSION  FOR  SllBCOMnT'RE  ON 
MINES  AND  MINING  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr,  BARING.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tho  Sub- 
committee on  Mines  and  Mining  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  during  general  debate  tins 
afternoon.  ; 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada'  I 

There  was  no  objecjtion. 

i   

GUN  REGISTRAnON 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asktd  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.s|  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revist  and  extend  his 
remarks  1 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  |Speaker,  I  wisli  to 
join  with  my  colleagues.  Congressman 
DiNGELL,  of  Michigan^  and  Congressman 
M.acGregor,  of  Minntsot-a,  and  others. 
to  repeal  and  eliminate  tlie  deplorable 
registration  provisionl  in  the  gun  control 
law— H  R.  9618 — enaited  by  the  House 
last  year— 1968.  ' 

The  conference  report  on  this  legi.sla- 
tion  will  be  programei)  for  consideration 
by  the  House  possibly  next  week.  I  do 
hope  that  all  the  Mimbcrs  will  be  on 
notice  to  support  the  Instructions  which 
will  be  submitted  for*  the  conferees  to 
delete  and  abandon  li^e  complicated  and 
undesirable  impedimeiu  it  places  upon 
millions  of  American.'^  who  enjoy  hunt- 
ing, trapshooting.  andiall  sporl.s  pertain- 
ing thereto,  in  making  the  necessary 
purchases  of  guns,  aitimunition.  and  so 
forth,  without  registration. 

In  certain   locaiitieK  it  is  practically 
Impossible  for  a  citizea  to  purchase  guns 
ammunition,  and  .so  forth,  without  look 
ing  up  locations  set 
tion    and    other    coiiplicated     redtape 
which  the  law  imposes  upon  the  public. 

When  the  confereej;  comply  with  this 
instruction,    which 
enacts,  the  taxpayers 


hope    the    House 
will  be  relieved  of 


the    added   expense    )f    providing    offlce 


space  and  additional 
sary  to  carry  on  this 
munition    regisiratio 
inconvenience    and 
everybody  concerned. 


manpower  neces- 
silly  gun  and  am- 
1  process  to  the 
id3ed    expense    of 


Mr  POAGE  Mr  Speaker,  for  a  great 
many  years  I  have  been,  as  many  of  you 
have  been,  deeply  Interested  in  Uie  work 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
During  many  of  its  early  days  this 
auency  and  its  predecessors  were  plat,'ued 
witli  recurrent  charges  of  maladminis- 
tration There  are  still  those  who  dis- 
agree with  the  whole  concept  of  Farmers 
Home,  but  for  the  last  9  years  I  have 
heard  \ery  few  suggestions  of  any  im- 
proprieties The  Farmers  Home  .^dmin- 
ist ration  has  become  and  contunies  to  be 
one  of  the  most  vital  action  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  .Agriculture 

This  great  change  for  the  better  can 
be  largely  attributed  to  the  outstanding 
work,  understanding  and  dedication  of 
Howard  Berf.sch  An  unpretentious  man 
who  might  well  go  unnoticed  in  a  crowd. 
Howard  Bert.sch  moved  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  from  a  kind  of 
domestic  mi.ssionao'  society  into  one  of 
the  great  business  institutions  of  the 
Nation,  handling  vast  sums  of  money, 
doing  complicated  business  with  bankers 
and  investment  firms  on  the  one  hand 
and  with  penniless  young  farm  families 
and  the  victims  of  drouth.  Hood,  and  de- 
pression on  the  other  hand  He  was  the 
friend  both  of  the  sharecropper  and  of 
the  investment  banker  and  he  understood 
the  problems  of  both. 

Howard  Bertsch  did  much  to  make 
rural  .'\merica  a  better  iilace  in  which  to 
live  Although  he  had  retired  from  his 
position  of  active  management,  the  Na- 
tion in  his  death  has  lo.st  an  outstand- 
ing public  .servant  and  American  agri- 
culture has  lost  a  true  friend 

Mr  ALBERT.  "T^-lr  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  this  morning  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Howard  Bert.sch.  former 
Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration 

As  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Howard  Bertsch  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  field  of  rural  de- 
velopment Thousands  of  people  in  Okla- 
homa and  indeed  throughout  the  Nation 
who  probably  never  heard  of  Howard 
Bertsch  owe  him  a  great  deal  of  thanks 
because  it  was  through  his  leadership 
in  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
that  the  water  and  sewer  facility  pro- 
grams of  that  agency  were  developed  to 
meet  the  great  needs  of  the  people  of 
rural  areas. 

I  had  occasion  to  work  with  Mr. 
Bertsch  clo.sely  in  .several  instances  on 
Farmers  Home  Administration  programs 
imder  consideration  by  Congress.  Not 
only  was  he  an  outstanding  civil  .servant 
witii  a  long  record  of  distinguished  pub- 
lic service,  he  was  also  a  fine  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Albert  joins  me  in  expressing  to 
his  wife  and  loved  ones  our  deepest 
.sympathy  on  this  sad  occasion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HOWARD  BERTSCH 

.  <  Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.ssion  to  address  thu  House  for  1  min- 
id   extend   his   re- 


ute    and 
marks.) 


to   revise   a 


the  conferees  on  the  so-called  firearms 
and  ammunition  amendment. 

I  irtighl  say  tiiat  for  those  of  you  who 
liave  not  tried  it.  take  your  congressional 
Identification  and  your  hunting  licen.se 
and  anything  else  you  want  to  take  down 
\Mt!i  you  and  try  to  buy  a  box  of  shot- 
gun shells  in  the  city  of  Washington.  I 
did  last  week  and  found  out  that  there 
IS  no  way  you  can  buy  them 

Mr  Si>eaker.  the  legislation  does  not 
say  this,  but  regulations  do  So  I  am  go- 
ing to  join  with  my  people  and  I  hope 
all  of  you  ^vill  join  with  us  to  repeal  this 
ridiculous  situation  If  you  think  I  am 
joking,  just  try  to  buy  a  box  of  .shotgun 
shells  m  the  city  of  Wa.shington. 


INSTRUCTING  CONFEREES  ON  THE 
SO-CALLED  FIREARMS  AND  AM- 
MUNITION  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  > 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  .say  that  I  am  joining  my 
colleagues  with  reference  to  instructing 


REPUBLICANS  TO  HOLD  BIG  POW- 
WOW IN  DES  MOINES,  IOWA.  ON 
NOVEMBER  13 

(Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permi.ssion  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker.  I 
notice  in  the  news  media  where  the  Re- 
publicans are  going  to  have  a  big  pow- 
wow out  in  Des  Moines  on  November  13. 
Des  Moines  is  in  the  district  I  represent. 
In  attendance  w  ill  be  the  minority  leader 
ol  the  Hou.se  and  the  Republican  national 
chairman  as  well  as  some  other  smaller 
fry.  They  might  even  let  my  colleague 
from  WaU-rloo.  Mr.  Grcss.  attend  that 
larty  as  a  senior  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's party  out  in  that  area  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  want  at  this  lime  to  extend  a  welcome 
to  them  becaiLse  I  may  mi.ss  the  motor- 
cade ;is  It  comes  scnx^ching  through  Des 
Moines.  I  notice  that  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  is  to  try  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
elect  more  Members  to  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  Hoase.  especially  those  peo- 
ple who  will  support  the  President,  and 
ol  course  that  means.  I  suppose,  support- 
ing the  Presidents  foreign  aid  program. 

And  this  is  a  timely  meeting  because 
we  are  '.loing  to  have  a  primary  next 
spring,  and  they  will  need  to  run  some 
people  in  the  Republican  primary — if 
tliey  are  really  seeking  support  for  all  of 
the  President's  programs. 

I  also  extend  a  special  welcome,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  our  Vice  President.  Spiro 
'Get  Us  Together  Again  "  Acnew.  I  would 
be  willing  to  help  arrange  .some  meetings 
there  where  he  can  receive  maximum  ex- 
posure. 

Mr.  ARENDS,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  will  the  gentleman 
likewi.se  extend  me  an  invitation?  I  might 
also  like  to  be  there. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  certainly  will  I 
v.'ould  like  to  welcome  the  minority  whip 
to  Io\<.a 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman also  extend  me  a  special  invita- 
tion? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  want  you  to 
come  especially,  but  I  think  the  minority 
leader  by  all  means  should  mvite  you  to 
come. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  interest. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa,  You  may  need  to 
be  tliere  to  defend  your.self,  because  they 
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mav  seeking  candidates  to  opix).-e  those 
Members  who  do  not  supiwrt  llie  Presi- 
dent's programs,  like  the  foreign  aid 
program.  ,     , 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman again  for  his  intere.st 
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continue  In  force  during  ihe  period  of  his 
good  behavior,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Chief 
.Admiral  of  the  Great  Navy  of  the  State  (M 
Nebraska.  , 

Given    under    my    hand    in    the    City    or 
Lincoln.  State  of  Nebraska  this  8th  day  of 
Oclctr'T  1969  in  the  vear  of  ovir  Lord. 
NorbertT,  Tifmann, 

Governor. 


PERMISSION    FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 
EDUCATION    AND    LABOR    TO    SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 
Mr     PERKINS.    Mr.    Siseaker     I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on   Education   and   Labor  may   be  per- 
mitted to  sit  this  afternoon  during  gen- 
eral debate  to  hear  a  witness. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  Hie  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  ob.iection 


PERMISSION  FOR  ."SELECT  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING  GENERAL   DEBATE   TODAY 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr,  Daniels',  be  permitted  to 
sit  this  afternoon  to  hear  witnesses  dur- 
ing general  debate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection 


A  SALUTE  TO  ERNIE  PETINAUD 

(Mr  MARTIN  ask^d  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the 
pleasure  this  morning  of  announcing  that 
Governor  Tiemann.  of  the  great  State 
of  Nebra.ska.  has  commissioned  Ernie 
Petinaud.  our  maitre  d'  m  the  House 
Restaurant  who  has  .served  us  all  so  well 
for  so  manv  vears,  as  an  admiral  in  the 
Great  Navv  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Ei-nle  Petinaud  started  working  in  the 
House  Restaurant  in  1924  as  a  busboy.  He 
subsequently  served  in  the  merchant 
marine  for  8  years,  and  then  returned 
to  the  House  Restaurant  where  he  has 
served  all  the  Members  of  the  House  so 
diligently,  so  efficiently  and  so  kindly  for 
many,  many  years. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  read  from 
this  commission  as  issued  by  Governor 
Tiemann: 


Tit  C.RrAT  Navy  of 
THE  St..»te  of  Nebraska 
JO  All  Who  Shall  See  These  Preserm^: 

Greetings;  Know  ve,  that  reposing  special 
trust  and  confidence  In  the  Patriotism  valor, 
lideh'v  and  abilities  oi  Ernest  rcilnaud.  and 
knowing  him  to  be  a  good  lellow  and  a  loyal 
iriend  and  counselor  I  have  nominated  and 
do  appoint  him  an  Admiral  in  the  Great  Navy 
ol  tlie  State  of  Nebra.-^lca.  He  is  therefore 
called  to  diligently  discharge  ihe  duties  of 
Admiral  bv  doing  and  performing  all  manner 
oi  things  thereto  belonging  And  I  do  strictly 
charge  and  require  all  officers,  seamen,  tad- 
poles and  goldfish  under  his  command  to  be 
obedient  to  his  orders  .is  Admiral— and  he  is 
to  observe  and  follow,  from  time  to  time, 
such  directions  as  he  shall  receive,  according 
to  the  rules  and  dIsclpUne  of  the  Great  Navy 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska.  This  commission  to 


Mr.  GERALD  R    FORD   Mr   Speaker. 
will  tlie  gentleman  yield '.^ 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  minority 

Mr.  GERALD  R    FORD    Mr   Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  tor  yielding. 

Mr,   Speaker,   today   we   salute   Einie 
Petinaud   on   the   occasion   of   his   com- 
missioning as  an  admiral  in  the  Great 
Navy   of   the   State   of   Nebraska.    I    am 
happy  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  Ernie. 
I  simplv  cannot  imagine  the  Members' 
dining    room    in    tlie    House    restaurant 
functioning  without  him  Ernie  is  a  kind, 
gracious,  polished,  warm  human  being, 
and  an  excellent   maitre  d'  in  the  bar- 
gain I  must  confcs.s  I  thought  D.^hve  Mar- 
tin was  joshing   a  bit  when  he  talked 
about  the  Great  Navy   of   the  State  of 
Nebraska    But  then  I  recalled  that  the 
Missouri  River  forms  tiie  eastern  bound- 
ary  of   Nebra.ska.   and    that    it    was   the 
Missouri    that   the   French    fur   traders 
u.sed  to  reach  Nebraska  territory  in  the 
earlv  18th  century.  As  for  Ernie  Petin- 
aud's  new  rank,  it  is  most  fitting  and 
proper  that  he  should  be  given  a  title 
reminiscent    of    the    French    wlio    lirst 
.sailed  the  Mi-ssouri  in  intrepid   fashion. 
His  commissioning  as  an  admiral  in  tlie 
Navv  of  Nebraska  is  most  fitting,  too.  be- 
cause Omaha  annually  distributes  more 
than  $1  billion  worth  of  foodstuffs  to  the 
world.  And.  so,  to  Ernie  Petinaud.  the 
finest  of  maitre  d's.  a  salute.  The  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  of  Representatives  are 
luckv  to  have  him. 

Mr,  MARTIN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman, 

Mr,   ALBERT,   Mr.  Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska, in  congratulating  Mr.  Ernest 
Petinaud  upon  his  commissioning  as  an 
admiral  in  the  Great  Navy  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska.  I  know  Ernest  will  carry  Jus 
high  honorary  rank  with  the  same  dig- 
nity and  grace  for  which  we  have  come 
to  "know  him  during  his  many  years  of 
•service  to  House  Members,  Ernie  runs  a 
good  ship:  he  is  always  on  course  and 
certainly  has  made  smoother  sailing  for 
us  by  the  fine  manner  in  which  he  han- 
dles his  responsibilities,  I  am  happy  that 
this  comnliment  has  been  paid  one  of 
our  employees  for  whom  we  hold  ereat 
affection, 

Mr,  HAYS,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  uen- 
lleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  I  yield  to  the  uentle- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  imi  de- 
li-hted  to  hear  that  Ernest  Petinaud 
iias  been  made  an  admiral  of  the  Ne- 
braska navy.  I  know  of  his  talents.  I 
know  that  he  is  a  ixilished  individual 
and  a  cultured  individual  and  that  he 
speaks  several  languages. 


As  manv  of  vou  know,  I  took  him  as  a 
member  of  the  sUff  to  the  North  At- 
lantic As,sembly— lormerly  the  NATO 
Parliamentary  Conference— a  few  years 
ago  and  1  was  criticized  in  the  press  for 
takinn  the  head  waiter— and  that  kept 
ine  awake  one  r.i~ht  for  about  3  seconds, 
worrying  about  it.  ,     ,  . 

I  want  to  say  to  you.  that  if  I  decide 
to  take  him  again,  certainly  the  press 
cannot  criticize  me  for  having  an  ad- 
miral on  my  staff 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  Mr  Speaker,  will 
ihe  sentleman  yield? 

Mr  MARTIN  I  yield  lo  the  distin- 
guished L'enlleman  from  Mis.si.ssippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish 
10  M^eak  as  a  lon;;time  admiral  in  the 
navy  of  the  Stat*  of  Nebraska,  of  which 
I  am  very  proud. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
State  of  Nebraska  only  lately  recognized 
the  character  and  fine  traits  of  Einest 
Prtmaud.  I  wish  to  say  that  Ernie  will 
continue  to  be  known  as  Colonel  Petinaud 
because  it  was  early  last  year  that^the 
d:si!n;iuished  Governor  of  my  State,  our 
loiincr  collearue  the  Honorable  John 
Bell  Williams,  made  Ernest  Petinaud  a 
colonel  on  his  staff. 


\PFROACH  TO  THE  AGRICULTURE 
PROBLEM 

Mr  BROV/N  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
-iven  permi.ssion  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  ■ 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
dav  I  am  happy  to  introduce,  along  with 
mv  colleagues  m  the  Ohio  delegation,  an 
approach    to    the    agriculture    problem 
which  I  believe  will  reform  a  jirogram 
which  has  been  unsuccessful  in  resolving 
a  recurrent  problem  of  great  proportions 
for  the  farmer,  the  consumer,  the  tax- 
paver    and  the  Federal -Government,  I 
believe  that  this  proposal  to  reform  our 
Federal    agriculture    program    offers    a 
comprehensive  long-range  solution  to  the 
problem  which  is  economically  and  so- 
cially sound.  Recognizing  the  current  im- 
balance of  supply  and  demand  under  a 
program  of  Federal  controls  designed  to 
try  to  achieve  that  balance,  it  relieves  the 
farmers  from  relying  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  takes  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment out  ol  agriculture.  It  is  aimed  at 
removing  sufficient  land  from  production 
to  achieve  that  balance  and  to  encourage 
economic  efficiency  of  remaining  produc- 
tive acres,  I  hope  that  this  approach  pro- 
vides a  permanent  reiorm— not  just  fur- 
ther  perpetuation    ol    the   unsucce.sslul 
policv  of  the  t)ast 

Air  Speaker.  I  have  taken  this  time  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  i-.y 
remarks  m  the  body  oi  the  Record, 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ERNEST  FITZ- 
GERALD.  EMPLOYEE   IN   THE   DE- 
FENSE DEPARTMENT 
.  Mr  KYL  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  i 

Mr  KYL.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  number  of 
individuals  have  expressed  righteous  in- 
dignation in  the  last  couple  of  days  rela- 
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tive  to  the  release  of  one 
gerald  from  the  Defeiv^ 
join  them  in  feeling 
tleman  is  no  longer  with 
but  I  think  those    vho 
Fitzgerald  only  because 
with  the  C-5A  investisa 
at   least   this   one   othei 
proceed. 

One  of  the  things  to 
srerald  objected  quite  str 
up  to  30-porceiit  i 
lowed  by  the  Defense 
number    of    contracts 
called  social  goals.  A 
who   have   been   dccr>' 
in  the  Defense 
have  never  stopped  to 
of  the  inefficiency  has 
cause  of   the  built-in 
employment  of  the 
ployment    of    previous 
people.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
objected  to  this  kind  o 

I  thought  it  might 
some  of  the  Members 
other  aspect  of  Mr. 
ophy. 


Mr.  Ernest  Fitz- 

Department.  I 

sorty  that  this  gen- 

the  Grovenunent, 

have  known  Mr. 

)f  his  connection 

ion  should  know 

factor   as   they 


ineffici  (ncy 


lu 


RELAXING    CERTAIN 

CONTROlLS 


( Mr.    MacGREGOR 
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which  Mr.  Fitz- 
?nuously  was  the 
which  is  al- 
Department  in  a 
to    achieve    so- 
t  of  the  people 
expenditures 
Departnient  most  loudly 
ijealize  that  some 
come  about  be- 
!Ocial   goals — the 
hanqicapped,  the  em- 
unemployable 
is  one  who   has 
inefficiency  too. 
interesting  to 
remember  an- 
Fifegerald's  philos- 


u- 


he 
to 


AMMUNITION 


asked    and    was 


Speaker,  earli- 

from  Michifran 

gentleman  from 


given  permission  to  addr  ;ss  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  cxtci.d  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  M  • 
er  today  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  DiNCELLJ  and  the 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  referred  to  an  ef- 
fort soon  to  be  made  ty  some  of  us  to 
Instruct  the  conferees  o:  \  th"  part  of  the 
House  on  the  bill  to  extend  the  interest 
equalization  tax.  Our  ni  n  Is  to  persuade 
the  House  to  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  centleman  from 
Utah.  Senator  Bennett,  with  respect  to 
modifying  certain  amn|unition  control 
reuilations. 

I  know  many  Memberfe  are  very  reluc- 
tant to  instruct  House  c(j; 
a  nongermane  Senate 
let  me  assure  Members 
all   the  Senate  amendihent   does   is   to 


reinstate  a  portion  of  t  ie  language  the 
House  adopted  by  rollcill  vote  in  July 
1968.  At  that  time,  when  we  co:v->idered 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
adopted  my  amendment 
the  coverage  of  the  bil  I 


1968,  the  House 
to  exempt  from 
shotgun  shells 
and  ammunition  desigiied  and  used  for 


aferecs  to  adopt 

amendment,  but 

hat  in  this  case 


of  us  today,  or 

comes  up  on  in- 

extension,   they 


can  be  assured  all  we  ar?  seeking  to  do  is 


to    reinstate   a    portion 

taken  by  the  House  lasi 

which  unfortunately  m)st  of  the  House 

conferees  did  not  endea  vor  to  support  In 

conference  on  the  Qui, 

1368. 


hunting  of  rats 
predators    and 

he  House  to  dis- 


target  shooting  and  the 
and  -other  vermin  ancl 
game. 

It  was  the  purpose  of 
tinguish  between  ammi  nition  most  fre- 
quently used  in  criminil  activities  and 
that  lawfully  used  by  Inciters  and  sports- 
men. 

If  the  Members  will  iipport  the  effort 
to  be  made  by  a  grout 
whenever  the  question 
tercst  equalization   tax 


of   the   position 
year,  a  position 


Control  Act  of 


I  urge  Members  to  sup.3ort  our  motion 
this  afternoon,  or  at  such  time  as  it  may 
arise,  to  instruct  the  conferees  to  accept 
the  Bennett  of  Utah  amendment. 


FITZGERALDS  FIRING  IS 
DEPLORABLE 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  a.sked  and  was 
given  jjermission  to  address  the  Hou^^e 
for  1  minute  i 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
firing  A.  Ernest  Fit.^gerald  is  deplorable. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald's  dismissal  has  been  ex- 
plained as  an  "economy  move" — part  of 
a  reorganization.  Ever>-one  knows,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  fired  because  of  his 
disclosures  of  waste  and  inefficiency  in 
the  Department  of  Defcn.se.  No  matter 
how  much  DOD  spokesmen  deny  this 
allegation,  I — and  I  know  other  Members 
of  the  House  feel  likewise — know  the  real 
reason  for  his  dismissal. 

The  word  has  gone  out  to  Government 
employees,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  you  see  waste 
and  inefficiency,  look  the  other  way.  If 
you  see  overruns  on  Government  con- 
tracts, say  nothing,  or  you  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  [X)sition  overseeing  a  bowling 
alley  in  Thailand.  If  you  think  you  can 
save  the  hard-pressed  American  tax- 
payer money,  do  not  stick  your  neck  out, 
or  you  will  find  yourself  facing  Ernest 
Fitzerald's  fate. 

Mr.  Speake»r.  this  matter  is  far  from 
closed.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  dismissal  Is  going 
to  haunt  some  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials in  the  near  future. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  14705,  FEDERAL-STATE  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
PROGRAM.  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  NO- 
VEMBER 10 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Monday,  November  10,  1969.  to  file 
a  reix)rt  on  the  bill,  H  R.  14705  to  extend 
and  improve  the  Federal-State  unem- 
ployment compensation  program,  along 
with  any  separate  and  or  supplemental 
views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  are  any  separate 
views,  they  would  also  be  filed  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  a  question  on  the  interest 
equalization  tax  legislation,  as  to  what 
the  i/entleman  proposes  to  do  with  re- 
si)ect  to  that  and  a  conference  with  the 
Senate,  particularly  dealing  with  when 
the  gentleman  intends  to  ask  for  a  con- 
ference and  for  appointment  of  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  had  been 
my  intention  to  ask  today  to  send  that 
bill  to  conference,  but  I  was  advised 
earlier  that  if  I  make  that  request  there 
would  be  further  objections. 

There  are  two  alternatives  open.  We 
have  not  decided  which  alternative  we 


will  pursue  now,  in  the  light  of  this  sit- 
uation. 

One  would  be  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  if  that  failed,  to  then  move  to 
send  the  bill  to  conference. 

The  other  would  be  to  go  to  the  Rules 
Committee  and  a.«;k  for  a  rule  sending  the 
bill  to  conference. 

As  my  friend  from  Michigan  knows, 
there  is  evidently  no  objection  to  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  itself  going  to 
conference,  plus  the  Senate  technical 
amendments  thereto.  The  objection  is 
v.ith  respect  to  an  amendment  that  was 
added  in  the  Finance  Committee  and 
later  modified  on  the  Senate  floor,  deal- 
ing with  a  subject  matter  cxtraneou-s  to 
the  interest  equalization  tax;  namely. 
the  ammunition  provision  sponsored  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah.  Mr. 
Bennett,  which  is,  I  imdcrstand.  very 
comparable  to  if  not  identical  with  an 
rmcndment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  MacGregor'  when 
this  matter  was  being  considered  by  the 
House. 

As  I  recall,  the  House  adopted  the 
amendment,  but  it  was  eliminated  in 
conference. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

M:-.  DINGELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Mirmesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  statement  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas is  substantially  correct. 

The  rollcall  vote  of  the  House  on  July 
24.  19G8.  adopting  the  amendment  to 
wiiich  the  gentleman  referred,  was  218 
to  205.  The  House  position  was  lost  in 
conference. 

The  nongermane  amendment  here  at 
i.s;;ue  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  a  few- 
weeks  ago  by  rollcall  vote  of  approxi- 
mately 2  to  1;  its  author  is  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  Mr.  Bennett,  It  is  a  less  ex- 
tensive recognition  of  the  rights  of  hunt- 
ers, sportsmen,  pnd  small  storekeepers 
than  that  which  the  House  registered  last 
year  by  the  rollcall  vote  to  which  I  re- 
ferred. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kan;-as? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  continue 
to  reserve  the  right  to  object  because  I 
wish  to  discuss  this  matter  a  little  fur- 
ther with  my  friend  from  Arkansas. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  good  friend 
from  Arkansas  that  he  do  keep  the  House 
fully  informed  of  his  plans  with  regard 
to  this  matter,  because  when  the  confer- 
ence is  requested,  as  announced  by  a 
number  of  my  friends,  and  colleague.-^,  my 
good  friend  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor I .  my  good  friend  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Sikes),  my  good  friend  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Roberts  I,  and  our  colleague  and 
friend  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman» — wx' 
propose  to  try  to  instruct,  and  bring  be- 
fore the  House  a  motion  to  that  end,  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  this  body  that 
they  do  accept  Senate  Amendment  No.  7 
dealing  with  the  question  of  record'  eep- 
ing.  to  remove  this  most  obnoxious  sec- 
tion from  ihe  law. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
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Mr  MILLS.  It  would  be  my  intenUon, 
whether  we  proceed  by  the  route  of  the 
Rules  Committee  or  by  a  direct  motion 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  and  send 
the  bin  to  conference,  to  so  advise  my 
friend  from  Michigan  and  also  to  advise 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee the  committee  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion, presumably,  over  this  type  of 
amendment. 

Mr  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


tending  to  Bill  and  his  dear  wife  per- 
sonal best  wishes  for  a  long  and  happy 
retirement. 

I  think  we  can  aU  vicariously  share 
the  pleasure  that  Bill  wlU  now  have  as 
he  devotes  more  time  to  his  apple  or-, 
chard  and  honey  farm  in  the  beautiful 
hills  of  West  Virginia.  It  Is  a  pleasure 
we  would  like  to  share  in  the  same  spirit 
that  he  has  shared  with  some  of  us  the 


DEMONSTRATIONS   AGAINST 
VIETNAM   WAR 


inat     lie     IiaO     OllOlC*^      <r..w     .^v- i^UUllUS     W      ^.v.v^»— ~     - 

delicious  honey  and  bright  red  appie%  cities  next  weekend 


( Mr.  DE  la  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneotis  matter.) 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  end 
to  American  involvement  in  Vietnam  will 
not  be  brought  one  bit  closer  by  the  out- 
pouring of  people  into  the  streets  of  our 


ALOHA  TO  BILL  BELCHER 
(Mr.    MATSUNAGA    asked    and    was 


from    his    bountiful    orchard   over    the 

veai-s. 

The  words  of  the  poet  Browning  come 
to  mind  as  I  bid  this  fond  Aloha  to  Bill^ 
Belcher — 

"Grow  old  along  wiili  me!  Jf 

The  best  is  yet  to  be. 
The   last   of   life,    for   whuli 
made  .  . 


the    rtrbt    v.^ 


given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  my  colleagues  would  wish  to  join 
rae  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  most 
gracious  and  beloved  figures  ever  to  serve 
on  Capitol  Hill,  our  chief  House  door- 
man, William  Belcher.  Bill  Belcher  re- 
tired only  a  few  days  ago  at  the  vener- 
able and— in  view  of  his  excellent  health 
and  vitaUty— most  surprising  age,  ac- 
cording to  reliable  sources,  of  90  years. 
Bill  is  a  courtly  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  and  we  are  unUkely  to  have  our 
Halls  again  graced  by  any  finer  public 
servant  than  he. 

He  first  came  to  the  Hill  as  a  private 
on  the  Capitol  Hill  Police  force  in  1947, 
and  from  1953  until  his  retirement  he 
served  with  unfailing  courtesy  and  dis- 
tinction as  a  doorman  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  who  were 
in  Congress  on  March  1,  1954,  will  recall 
the  assassination  attempt  by  four  Puerto 
Rican  nationalists.  It  was  precisely  at 
2:32  p.m.  that  pistol  shots  rang  out  from 
House  spectators'  gallery  No.  11  on  that 
otherwise   uneventful    day.    As   an    in- 
credible   consequence    five    of    the    243 
Members  of  this  body  who  had  just  an- 
swered a  quorum  call  were   struck  by 
bullets  and  lay  wounded  on  the  floor. 
Other  bullets  fired  wildly  and  at  random 
splintered   desks   and   chairs   and   even 
chipped  plaster  from  the  Chamber's  ceil- 
ing. Three  of  them  left  holes  in  the  rear 
wall  near  the  Democratic  pages'  comer, 
one  of  which  is  still  uncovered.  Mem- 
bers then  present  may  also  recall  that 
Bill  Belcher  was  the  first  person  who 
rushed  to  gallery  No.  11  and  there  seized 
and  disarmed  the  would-be  assassins. 

Bill  Belcher  has  gained  a  host  of 
friends  in  the  Nations  Capital,  and  he 
has  been  wonderfully  helpful  to  me  and 
to  my  staff  in  greeting  the  thousands  of 
visitors  from  the  Island  State  who  have 
toured  the  Capitol  Building. 

Bill  has  reminisced  with  me  from  time 
to  time  about  his  vacation  trip  to  Hawaii, 
and  I  truly  think  he  brought  back  with 
him  Hawaii's  spirit  of  Aloha,  which  is  so 
evident  in  his  associations  with  visitors 
from  all  over  the  Nation  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  encounter  him 
while  visiting  in  the  House  Gallery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues 
would  also  wish  to  join  with  me  in  ex- 


BEI^ 


TRIBUTE    TO    MR.    WILLIAM 

CHER   FORMER  CHIEF  DOORMAN, 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  .  ,     4 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  in  paying  tribute 
to  Mr.  William  Belcher,  who  recently  re- 
tired as  our  chief  doorman.  He  has  bep 
a  fine,  courageous,  and  courteous  servattt 
of  the  House  and  all  its  Members.  I  wish 
him  a  long  and  happy  retirement. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  gratified 
that  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA I ,  has  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  retirement  of  William  Belcher, 
a  doorman  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  many  years.  I  concur  in  all  the 
good  things  that  have  been  said  about 
William  Belcher.  He  was  indeed  an  out- 
standing gentleman.  Always  courteous 
and  gracious  in  the  conduct  of  his  duties, 
he  added  significantly  to  the  luster  of 
the  House  and  its  traditions.  We  would  be 
fortunate  indeed  if  we  could  retam  his 
services  for  the  purpose  of  schooling 
other  House  employees  in  these  most  im- 
portant qualities. 

I  am  proud  that  he  is  my  friend,  and  I 
wish  that  I  could  claim  him  as  a  con- 
stituent. I  think  that  is  true  of  every 
Member  of  the  House  who  has  been 
privileged  to  know  him.  Certainly  he  has 
been  helpful  to  each  of  us  and  to  all  of 
those  whom  we  have  referred  to  the  gal- 
leries. We  shall  indeed  miss  him  from  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  but  we  can  reflect  with 
him  on  pleasant  memories  of  the  years 
of  distinguished  and  effective  service 
which  he  gave  and  the  friendships  which 
he  shared  with  so  many  of  us. 

I  wish  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belcher  a  long 
and  happy  retirement — pleasant  years 
together  which  they  so  richly  deserve. 


So  far  as  the  professed  end  sought  by 
the  demonstrators  is  concerned  the  event 
can  bp  but  an  exercise  in  futility.  But  so 
far  f.s  the  American  people  generally  are 
concerned  it  is  more  than  that  and  worse. 
Such  organized  demonstrations  are  an 
insult  to  our  servicemen  and  their  fam- 
ilies Thev  show  an  appalling  lack  of 
faith  in  the  democratic  process.  They  are 
part  and  parcel  of  a  continuing  attempt 
to  wreck  the  American  Government  and 
to  bring  anarchy  to  our  counti-y. 

The  good  intentions  of  most  of  those 
who  plan  to  participate  may  be  conceded. 
But  good  intentions  are  worse  than  use- 
less when  they  are  perverted  by  poor 
judgment  and  in  this  case  by  leadership 
which  is  anything  but  weU  intentioned. 
This  leadership  is  provided  by  men  who 
have  openly  announced  that  their  pur- 
pose is  to  tear  down  America. 

Fortunately  the  sentiment  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  is  re- 
flected not  in  street  demonstrations  but 
in  the  thousands  of  solemn  observances 
of  Veterans  Day  during  this  same  week. 
The  true  voice  of  our  people  speaks  in  the 
homage  paid  to  all  Americans  who  have 
fought  and  died  in  defens;  of  our  coun- 
ti-y  and  its  ideals.  And  this  voice  will  pre- 
vail over  the  raucous  obscenities  of  those 
who  .=;eek  only  to  destroy. 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  Mr.  William 
Belcher.  ... 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


U  S    GOVERNMENT  SUl'ERSPECIAL 
BOONDOGGIE 

( Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabmia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  mclude  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  fact  that  if  they 
should  want  a  spare  pavilion  for  a  sum- 
mer home,  a  free  one  may  be  had  from 
the  U  S  Government.  It  seems  that  there 
are  no  takers  for  the  ma;-sive  structure 
at  the  site  of  the  New  York  Worids 
Fair  For  the  mere  asking,  even  you  can 
own  a  SIO  million  US.  Government,  su- 
perspecial   boondoggle. 

It  would  be  especiaUy  helpful  if  some- 
one came  forward  and  took  the  structure 
off  the  hands  of  Uncle  Sam.  Otherwise 
we  here  in  Congress  will  have  to  appro- 
priate a  tidy  sum  of  money— $350  000 
to  be  exact— jnst  to  tear  the  building 

down.  ^.   ,  . 

If  anv  of  my  colleagues  are  thinking 
of  how  "the  building  could  be  used  as  a 
recreational  faculty  for  disadvantaged 
children  or  as  a  cultural  center  for  the 
poor  or  as  a  new  office  buUding  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  you  might  as  well 
stop  right  now.  The  mayor  of  Fun  City 
can  find  no  use  for  the  building.  In  fact. 
It  was  the  goodly  Mr.  Lindsay  who  re- 
quested that  the  structure  be  cleared 
away. 
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I  hope  there  is  a  le 
in  such  a  wasteful 
payers'  money.  When 
first  constructed,  plani 
made  for  its  easi 
manently   useful   strufctur 
ago    children    rode 
through  scenes  from 
Soon  they  will  be  abli 
dozer  doing  its  work 
be  a  very  sad  commerjtary 
Americans  value  the 
Treasury. 


ison  to  be  learned 

e:|pendlture  of  tax- 

the  building  was 

should  have  been 

coi^verslon  to  a  per- 

e.   Four   years 

miniature    train 

American  history. 

to  watch  a  bull- 

a  scene  that  will 

on  how  some 

noney  in  the  U.S. 


a 


i;i 


ADJOURNMENT    FRpM 
NOVEMBER     6,     T  D 
NOVEMBER  12,  19  39 


Mr.   ALBERT.    Mr 
offer  the  concurrent 
Res.  441)  and  ask  for 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the 
tion,  as  follows: 


Speaker,  I  again 

iJBsolution  <H.  Con. 

ts  immediate  con- 

joncurrent  resolu- 


R  :s 


H.  Con 
Resolved  by  the  Housk 
(the    Sendfe    concurrinr 
House  adjbuhis  on  Th 
1969.  It  stand  adjourned 
Wednesday,  November 


Does 


to 


Sp«  aker. 


compl  Etion 


no 
Armlstic 


12 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Spe^t 

The   SPEAKER 
from  Missouri  desire 
1  minute? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do,  Mr. 

The  SPEAKER.  W 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  object^o 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr. 
leader  has  consulted 
joint  resolution  was 
day,  but  I  do  not  yet 
/  adjourned  at  12:26  or 

we  have  had  limited  di 
gramed  tliis  week;  ar 
going  to  work  tomorrojw 
into  the  late  hours 
accomplish  the 
tlon  and  airport  bill 
rules,  and  then  we  dc 
Monday.  Now,  surely 
us  going  over  on 
Is   November  7,   and 
yearend. 

Our  legislation   Is 
been  called  a  Congre^ 
ducing  much  leglslatlc  n 

As  I  said  yesterday 
early  today  to 
Ing  that  there  was  a 
against  meeting 
the  Tuesday- to- 
it    is — I    would    like 
about  the  plans  to 
before  Christmas,  if  we 
plete  all  of  the 
ably  essential 
priatlon  bills  yet  to 
the  House. 

Mr.    ALBERT.   The 
Missouri  knows  the . 
ber  and  that  is  to  wir 
just  as  soon  as  possible 
I  have  consulted  wltl  i 
the  various  committee 
leadership  of  the  othei 
nst  seem  to  be  much 
early  In  December, 
gentleman,  and  I  do 
taking  off  this  time 
have  anything  to  do 


Speaker. 

thout  objection,  it 


n. 


accompl  sh 


tomor  row 
-Thurslay 


wind 


remali  ilng 
authorls  atlon 


net 

ab 
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WEDNESDAY, 


441 

of  Representatives 

.    That    when    the 

reday,   November   6, 

nUl  12:00  meridian, 

1969. 


er- 


the  gentleman 
be  recognized  for 


the  majority 

vith  me  since  this 

brought  up  to- 

4nderstand  why  we 

Monday  and  wliy 

bate  and  bills  pro- 

d  why  we  are  not 

but  plan  to  work 

tonight  in  order  to 

of  the  avia- 

ijnder  two  separate 

not  plan  to  meet 

one  can  object  to 

e  Day,  but  this 

we   approach   the 


agging.  We  have 
that  is  not  pro- 
,  to  put  it  kindly, 
about  coming  In 
this,  not  know- 
bar  of  some  kind 
whether  it  is 
club  or  what 
!  ome    explanation 
up  this  session 
are  going  to  com- 
and  presum- 
and  appro- 
to  the  floor  of 


cone 


gentleman    from 

po4tion  of  this  Mem- 

d  up  this  session 


the  leadership  of 

and  also  with  the 

body.  There  does 

of  adiourning 

would  say  to  the 

think  the  House 

this  season  will 

with  the  date  of 


h  ope 


final  adjournment.  I  think  this  House  can 
get  its  work  done  in  an  orderly  fashion 
In  December. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of 
the  workload,  I  was  sincerely  opposed  to 
such  a  short  session  on  last  Monday,  and 
I  am  violently  opposed  to  taking  off  this 
Friday  and  next  Monday.  I  think  we 
should  work  throughout  the  week  and 
especially  to  work  on  Monday  of  next 
week.  If  we  are  to  work  around  the 
calendar,  we  should  certainly  work 
throughout  the  weeks — especially  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  my  friend  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall)  in  protesting  this  latest  vacation 
for  Members  of  Congress.  Not  in  the  more 
than  20  years  that  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  House  has  there  been  worse  legis- 
lative foot-dragging  than  in  this  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Not  only  will  there  be  no  session  of  the 
House  until  almost  a  week  hence  but  in 
the  meantime  almost  all  committee  ac- 
tivity will  be  halted  and  the  flow  of  legis- 
lation to  the  House  floor  slowed  to  a 
crawl. 

There  is  nothing  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  or  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
can  do  that  would  be  effective  for  it  is 
not  within  our  power  to  schedule  legis- 
lation. But  we  can  protest  and  serve  no- 
tice that  not  only  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year  and  certfiinly  at  the  beginning 
of  next  year  we  can  insist  that  the  legis- 
lative machinery  operate  as  the  citizens 
of  this  country  expect  it  to  be  operated. 

The  concuirent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names; 

|RonNo.2621 

Anderson,  Foley  Morton 

Tenn.  Piilton.  Tenn.  Nelsen 

Bcrr.v  Goldwater  O'Hara 

Betts  Gray  Otllnger 

Blanton  Griffln  Passmiin 

niatnlk  Hasan  Plrnle 

Bolnnd  Halpem  Powell 

BolUuf;  Hansen,  Idaho  Puclnskl 

Brasco  Hebert  Rallsbaclt 

Brotzinan  Howard  Reld.  111. 

Brown.  Calif.  Jarman  Relfel 

Byrne.  Pa.  Jones,  Ala.  Rogers.  Fla. 

Calull  Jones.  Tenn.  Rosenthal 

Celler  Klrwan  Stels;er.  Ariz. 

Clay  Lipscomb  Stelger,  Wis. 

Culver  Lloyd  Symington 

Daddarlo  Long.  La.  Teayue,  Calif. 

Dawson  McClory  Teague,  Tex. 

Derwlnskl  McMillan  Utt 

Edmondson  Meeds  Whalley 

Erlenborn  Miller.  Calif.  Wilson,  Bob 

Kascell  Monat;an  Wyatt 

Flynt  Moorhead  Young 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert I .  On  this  rollcall  363  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quoriun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  AND  CON- 
SIDER CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.Jl.  11271.  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS FOR  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  it  may  be  In  order 
today  to  file  and  consider  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  11271)  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Authorization  for 
1970. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing tlie  right  to  object,  I  hope  the  ma- 
jority leader  does  not  intend  to  bring 
this  up  during  consideration  of  the  bill 
today. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  "No.  I  just  want  authority 
to  do  it  today. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  And  the  work  wiU  go 
forward  in  order? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  liave  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AVIATION  FACILITIES  EXPANSION 
AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  610  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

H.  Res.  610 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  14465) 
to  provide  for  the  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tem, for  the  Imposition  of  airport  and  air- 
way user  charges,  and  for  other  purposes 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
four  hours,  two  hours  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  en 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  two 
hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  tlie  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
title  I  of  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  ihe  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  title  I  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,  title  II  of  the  bill  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  for  amenc- 
ment.  No  amendments  shall  be  In  order  to 
title  II  of  the  bin  except  amendments  offered 
by  the  dlrecUon  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  said  amendments  shall  be  In 
order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  but  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  rep>ort  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
ooaunlt. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  gentleman  from  Indiana  la 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.   MADDEN.   Mr.   Speaker,   House 
Resolution  610  provides  a  rule  with  4 
hours  of  general  debate  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  14465,  the  Aviation  Facili- 
ties and  Expansion  Act.  Two  hours  of 
general   debate   are  allowed  on  title  I 
of  the  bin,  to  be  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Two  hours  of  general 
debate  are  allowed  onT,itle  n  of  the  blU 
to  be  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  TlUe  I  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  No  amendments  shall  be 
in  order  to  title  II  of  the  bill  except 
amendments  offered  at  the  direction  of 
the   Committee   on   Ways   and   Means. 
H  R    12374  was  introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration.  The  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee held  2»^2  months  of  hearings  on  this 
legislation  during  this  summer. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  14465  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expansion  and  inrprovement 
of  the  NaUons  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tem This  is  to  be  achieved,  in  substan- 
tial part,  through  the  imposition  and  ap- 
plication   of    airport    and    airway    user 
charges.  All  Government  and  non-Gov- 
ernment segments  of  air  transportation 
were  heard  in  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee. ^  jit„_„„ 
Under  title  I  of  the  act  expenditures 
are  authorized  for  airfield  construction 
for  fiscal  years  1970,  $175  million:  1971, 
$205  million;  and  1972.  $265  million.  For 
planning     purposes,     authorization     is 
given  for  a  5-year  period  not  to  exceed 
$10  million  a  year  in  addition  to  the 
strengthening  of  State  aviation  activi- 
ties at  a  level  not  to  exceed  $5  million  per 

year. 

In  addition  to  these  increased  fundmg 
levels  title  I  would  improve  other  facets 
of  air  development  in  a  number  of  spe- 
cific areas.  ^  .     ^ 

Under  title  n  of  the  bill  certain  tax 
changes  are  provided. 

The  gasoline  tax  would  increase  on 
general  aviation  from  the  present  effec- 
tive rate  of  2  cents  a  gallon  to  7  cents 
a  gallon  and  a  new  tax  of  7  cents  a  gal- 
lon on  other  aviation  fuel  used  in  gen- 
eral aviation  would  be  provided. 

Passenger  ticket  tax  for  domestic 
flights  wiU  increase  from  5  to  8  percent 
and  a  new  $3  "head  tax"  is  provided  on 
international  commercial  flights  begin- 
ning in  the  United  States. 

There  will  be  a  new  tax  of  5  percent 
on  air  freight  waybills. 

A  new  armual  aircraft  registration  tax 
of  $25  is  provided  plus  2  cents  a  pound 
for  piston-powered  aircraft  and  3.5  cents 
a  poimd  for  turbine-powered  aircraft. 

General  aviation  will  be  subject  to  the 
fuel  taxes  and  registration  tax;  commer- 
cial aviation  will  be  subject  to  the  pas- 
senger and  cargo  taxes  and  the  regis- 
tration tax. 

Title  II  also  makes  certain  other  mod- 
ifications in  present  air  user  taxes.  All 
exemptions  from  the  passenger  ticket 
tax  are  removed  except  for  transporta- 


tion furnished  to  an  international  orga 
nizaUon  or  the  Red  Cross.  Special  rules 
are  provided  for  smaU  aircraft  not  on 
established  lines  and  for  aircraft  used 
by  aCaiiated  corporations. 

Revenues  derived  from  these  taxes  are 
to  be  placed  in  a  new  airport  and  airway 
trust  fund,  similar  in  nature  to  the  ex- 
isting Highway  Trust  Fund.  In  addition, 
receipts  from  taxes  on  tires  and  tubes 
used  for  aircraft  are  transferred  by  this 
title  from  the  highway  trust  fund  to  the 
airway  and  airport  trust  fund.  This  title 
also  provides  that  any  general  fund  ap- 
propriations necessary  to  supplement  the 
air  user  taxes  are  to  be  paid  into,  the 
trust  fund.  Both  the  user  tax  revenues 
and  the  appropriations  from  general 
revenues  will  be  paid  out  of  the  trust 
fund  according  to  congressional  appro- 
priation acts.  ! 

To  obtain  and  analyze  data  on  the 
costs  and  use  of  the  airway  and  airport 
system,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion is  directed  to  make  a  study  on  the 
taxes  to  be  used  to  insure  an  eqmtable 
distribution  of  the  costs  by  the  various 
users  of  the  air  transportation  system. 
Some  of  the  exemptions  from  State 
taxing  jurisdiction  presently  provided  for 
Washington  National  Airport  would  be 
removed.  ,    . 

Generally,  the  amendments  made  by 
title  II  will  be  effective  on  January  1, 
1970,  except  that  the  passenger  and 
freight  ticket  taxes  and  the  interna- 
tional flight  departure  tax  will  apply  to 
transportation  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969,  not  when  the  ticket  is 
purchased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  ot 
House  Resolution  610  in  order  that  H.R. 
14465  may  be  considered.  v 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  proposal  was 
suggested  by  the  administration.  I  had 
several  reservations  about  it.  But  I  will 
say  in  all  honesty  that  in  my  opmion  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  have  together  worked  out  a 
most  acceptable  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  rule  is  a  little  bit  dil- 
ferent  than  we  have  had  in  the  past  in- 
asmuch as  we  have  a  totel  of  4  hours  of 
general  debate,  but  we  divide  the  rule 
up  with  2  hours  for  titie  I,  which  is  the 
aviation  facilities  expansion  bill,  and  2 
hours  on  title  II  which  has  to  do  with 
fundraising.  So  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  controls  2 
hours  of  the  time  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  controls  2  hours  of  the 
time  on  titie  II  of  the  bill.  It  is  a  com- 
pletely open  rule  insofar  as  title  I  of 
the  bill  is  concerned  but  on  title  II  it  is 
closed  insofar  as  amendments  are  con- 
cerned   except  amendments  offered  by 
the  committee  itself.  Points  of  order  are 
not  waived  because  in  this  instance  the 
Ramseyer  rule  has  been  complied  with. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
our  airports  and  airways  system.  This  is 
promoted  under   the  provisions  of  the 
bill  by  a  program  of  Federal  grants  which 
are   in   a   large   part   financed   by   user 
charges  instituted  by  the  bill.  The  pro- 


gram has  a  10-year  life— through  June 

30   1979 

The  Nation's  airsriace  is  being  used  by 
many  different  groups  today— commer- 
cial   and    general    aviation    in    various 
forms   There  is  a  continuous  expansion 
of   all   types.   Commercial   air   carriers 
over  the  past  few  years  have  converted 
to  almost  all  jet  carrier  service,  a  fleet 
of  over  2,500  aircraft.  By  1980  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  airlines  will  carry  420 
milUon  passengers— triple  the  1969  fig- 
ure Operating  revenues  of  all  scheduled 
carriers    in    1968    totaled    over   $7,750,- 
000  000,  more  than  double  the  figure  oi 
1963.  These  airlines  employ  over  300,- 
000— a  200-percent  increase  over  the  1963 
level    Air  cargo  revenue  ton-noiles  are 
increasing  even  more  rapidly.  By  1980.  " 
is  estimated  that  today's  fleet  of  124.27^ 
general  aircraft  will  have  doubled  and 
there  will  be  some  1,400,000  pUots  com- 
pared with  today's  600,000. 

Our   facilities   and   safety   equipment 
must  keep  pace  with  this  rapid  growth. 
The  bin  seeks  to  meet  that  declared  pur- 
pose. Problems  which  must  be  faced  in- 
clude improving  and  enlarging  runways 
for  our  new,  faster  and  larger  jets,  and 
of  installing  in  airport  control  towers  the 
newest  radars,  flight  control,  communi- 
cation, navigation,  landing  systems,  and 
weather  reporting  facilities.  Many  large 
airports  are  lacking  in  such  devices  today. 
Compounding  the  problem  are  two  fac- 
tors direcUy  attributable  to  the  Federal 
Government:  First,  over  the  years  Fed- 
eral support  of  our  aviation  system  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  improve  our  cur- 
rent systems;  second,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  not  recommended  a 
national     transportation     policy.     Both 
these  problems  are  met  by  the  biU;  it  re- 
quires a  policy  to  be  enunciated  by  the 
Department  and  reported  to  the  Congress 
within  1  year.  It  is  to  cover  all  modes 
of  transportation  and  a  national  pohcy 
which  will  integrate  our  several  modes 
into  one  national  system  which  wUl  speed 
the    movement    of    people    and    goods 
throughout  our  country.  The  grant  pro- 
gram created  by  the  biU  aims  at  putting 
Federal  financial  assistance  on  a  more 
regular  and  higher  basis  through  June 

30    1979. 

Through  a  system  of  user  charges,  sup- 
plemented by  general  revenue  funds,  the 
funding  of  our  airports  and  airways  sys- 
tem grows  as  the  demand  for  use  grows 
over  the  next  decade.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  annual  authorization  for  the  air- 
ways should  be  at  least  $250  million  and 
that  the  Federal  share  of  airfield  con- 
struction—but not  terminal  facilities, 
which  are  not  included  in  the  bill- 
should  be  $2,500  million  during  the  pe- 
riod 1970-79. 

On  page  91  of  the  committee  iero:t.  a 
projected  estimate  of  total  user  fee  in- 
come and  outiays  are  set  forth. 

The  bill  creates  a  National  Air  System 
Guidelines  Commission  of  nine  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  to  for- 
mulate guidelines  for  the  development  of 
our  airports  and  airways.  Membersmp 
will  represent  all  types  of  airways  users, 
as  well  as  aircraft  manufacturers  State 
aviation  agencies,  and  groups  involved  in 
conservation  and  regional  plannmg.  Tne 
Commission  is  also  to  assist  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  Transportation  In  his  preparation 
of  a  national  airport  ;;ystem  plan. 

The  bill  also  seeks  t)  Insure  that  air- 
port development  will  not  damage  the 
environment  unneccsa  irily.  While  some 
conflicts  are  inevitable,  they  are  to  be 
minimized  and  consultation  with  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior,  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfar?,  and  Agriculture 
arc  required  to  insure  u  minimum  of  en- 
vironmental damage  b^  airports. 

The  bill  does  not  include  Federal  as- 
sistance for  terminal  facilities.  Problems 
in  this  area  are  centend  at  high-density 
airports.  The  commltt?e's  report  states 
its  belief  that  such  facilities,  with  their 
very  heavy  ^se.  shou  d  Renerate  their 
own  renovation  fund;.  Federal  funds 
should  be  used  for  highest  priority 
items — those  directly  r?lated  to  safety. 

Title  n  of  the  bill,  which  establishes 
new  user  taxes  and  increases  several  ex- 
isting ones,  was  writter  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  then  engrafted 
into  the  bill  from  the  legislative  com- 
mittee. Interstate  an  1  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 

The  bill  iiocieases  the  gasoline  tax  on 
general  aviation  use — noncommercial — 
from  2  to  7  cents  a  gillon,  and  a  new 
tax  of  7  cents  on  otler  aviation  fuels 
used  in  noncommercis  1  flying  is  insti- 
tuted. With  respect  to  commercial  avia- 
tion, the  existing  passenger  ticket  tax 
for  domestic  flights  is  increased  from  5 
to  8  percent  and  a  new  $3  "head  tax" 
on  all  international  flights  beginning  in 
the  United  States  is  instituted.  For  air 
freight  cargo  lines,  a  5  percent  air  freight 
tax  Is  instituted.  All  aircraft  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  an  annual  aircraft  regis- 
tration tax  of  $25  plus  2  cents  a  pound 
for  piston-powered  and  3.5  cents  a  pound 
for  turbine-powered  aii  craft. 

All  revenues  collecte< .  from  these  user 
impositions  will  go  int )  the  newly  cre- 
ated airport  and  airways  trust  fund,  sim- 
ilar in  nature  to  the  current  highway 
trust  fund.  All  sums  i:i  the  trust  fund 
will  be  for  the  exclusiv  ?  purposes  of  the 
bill.  As  user  fees  increase  during  the 
next  decade,  a  higher  iiercentage  of  the 
total  Federal  assistanc  ?  under  the  leg- 
islation will  be  borne  ty  the  trust  fund 
receipts,  less  from  general  fund  revenues. 
Trust  fund  receipts  are  estimated  at 
$446,500,000  in  fiscal  1S70.  rising  to  $1,- 
399,900,000  in  1979. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  committee.  It  is  s  ipported  by  the 
administration,  as  evid(  need  by  numer- 
ous agency  letters  cont  lined  in  the  re- 
port. 

Eight  members  have  filed  separate 
views  concerning  the  fi.ilure  to  include 
the  terminal  facilities  £ssistance  in  the 
bill.  They  note  that  in  miny  major  facil- 
ities the  problem  of  moving  people  and 
bagf«age  is  tremendous  oday — and  that 
by  1979,  when  today's  17(i  million  passen- 
gers become  400  millioi,  the  terminal 
congestion  will  be  over  vhelming.  They 
believe  assistance  for  terminal  facilities 
construction  must  be  made  a  part  of  the 
overall  program  at  the  Federal  level. 

Ten  members  have  filei  separate  views 
concerning  the  need  to  1  isure  long-term 
financing.  They  point  oit  that  the  bill 
as  reported  fails  to  gii  e  local  airport 
sponsoi-s  any  assui-ance  ( hat  the  Federal 
commitment  on  any  paticuJar  project 


will  run  beyond  a  1-year  period.  Long- 
term  commitments  on  individual  proj- 
ects are  needed,  they  believe,  to  insure 
continuing  local  effort  to  upgrade  facili- 
ties— a  most  expensive  undertaking. 

Five  members  have  filed  separate 
views  concerning  the  need  to  include  in 
the  legislation,  language  requiring  the 
creation  of  Federal  standards  for  air  pol- 
lution by  aircraft  and  to  provide  for  its 
control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  MADDEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  re.solution. 

The  previo'is  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tlie  table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  14465  >  to  provide  for 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
Nations  airport  and  ainvay  system,  for 
the  imposition  of  airix>rt  and  airway 
u.ser  charges,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOIj: 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14465,  with 
Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  general  debate  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  4  hours,  2  hours  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  2  hours  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr.  Staggers)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Springer  i  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour,  controlling  the  time 
for  general  debate  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia   fMr.  Staggers  > 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  my.self  whatever  time  I  might  re- 
quire. 

To  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
here,  I  would  say  that  the  two  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  who  explained 
the  rule  to  the  House  did  a  very  excel- 
lent job  in  really  explaining  the  funda- 
mentals found  in  this  bill.  So  I  am  not 
going  to  take  up  much  time  going  over 
those  same  provisions. 

This  legislation  provides  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  the  Na- 
tion's airport  and  airways  system. 

As  you  know,  we  have  had  a  Federal 
Aid  to  Airports  Act  for  some  time.  How- 
ever, in  most  years  it  has  been  impossible 
to  meet  the  needs  of  airport  develop- 
ment because  of  strict  appropriations 
limitations. 

Currently,  Uie  airport  part  of  the  sys- 
tem IS  authorized  at  $75  million  a  year 


for  matching  grants,  but  it  has  an  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose  of  only 
$30  n^illlon.  The  time  has  come  to 
develop  a  more  long-range  program  un- 
der which  large  sums  of  money  will  be 
generated.  I  feel  that  we  have  done  this 
with  this  bill. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  is  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  It  deals  with  the  needs  of 
the  system,  the  sums  of  money  which 
will  be  authorized,  and  the  application 
of  the  money  to  the  various  demands  of 
the  airport  development  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Title  II  is  the  work  of  the  Commitite 
on  Ways  and  Means.  This  deals  with  the 
manner  in  which  user  taxes  will  be  es- 
tablished, and  they  will  be  placed  in  a 
trust  fund  solely  for  airport  and  air- 
ways expenditures. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  transportation  policy. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  the 
need  for  Increased  planning,  both  in 
terms  of  aviation  and  in  terms  of  a  total 
transportation  policy,  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  modes.  A  temporary  Com- 
mission—the National  Air  System  Guide- 
lines Commission — consisting  of  nine 
members  from  the  various  aviation  in- 
terests— will  be  named  by  the  President. 
This  Commission  will  make  a  report 
which  the  Secretary  must  follow  in  his 
preparation  of  a  national  airport  sys- 
tem plan. 

Construction  grants  will  continue  to 
be  made  on  a  matching  fund  basis  with 
the  Federal  share  limited  to  no  more 
than  50  percent  on  most  agreements. 

A  number  of  amendment  were  placed 
In  the  bill  by  the  committee,  which  af- 
ford increased  assurance  that  all  pos- 
sible steps  be  taken  to  assure  that  avi- 
ation does  not  increase  our  natural  re- 
sources problems.  We  have  tried  to  pro- 
tect our  national  parks,  forests,  and  other 
natural  resources  from  adverse  effects 
from  aviation. 

There  is  a  new  provision  to  increase 
the  role  of  the  States  by  providing  for 
planning  money  at  the  State  level. 

Tlie  bill  also  includes  a  new  provision 
which  will  be  used  to  support  airport 
developments  at  reliever  airports.  Such 
airports  are  urgently  needed  to  take  the 
pressure  off  of  the  hub  airports  such  as 
Kennedy  and  O'Hare. 

The  committee  also  added  a  require- 
ment for  airport  certification,  the  feel- 
ing being  that  airports  which  receive 
service  from  the  certificated  air  carriers 
should  meet  safety  requirements. 

All  airmen  and  aircraft  must  now  meet 
Federal  standards,  and  it  would  .seem 
only  logical  that  there  should  be  stand- 
ards for  the  airports.  These  are  the  basic 
parts  of  the  program  for  airport  de- 
velopment and  expansion. 

While  this  is  a  long-range  program 
and  the  trust  fund  is  a  permanent  one. 
the  committee  felt  that  it  is  desirable 
to  limit  the  airport  authorizations  to  the 
next  3  years  so  that  the  Department 
will  have  to  come  back  for  a  renewal 
of  the  authorization  and  we  can  then 
have  another  intensive  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  airways  part  of  the  program  will 
continue  as  it  is,  but  it  must  be  sub- 
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stantially  expanded  in  terms  of  both 
equipment,  and  as  the  growth  contmues. 
in  personnel. 

We  feel  that  airways  will  reqtilre  no 
less  than  $250  miUion  annually.  All  of 
the  details  on  the  money  are  m  tne 
second  title  of  the  bill  which  will  be 
managed  by  Chairman  Mn-LS^ 

I  might  say  that  we  worked  m  close 
cooperation  with  the  other  committer, 
and  I  .el  that  we  have  brought  a  de- 
sirable and,  in  fact,  an  urgently  needed 
Wn  to  the  floor.  It  deserves  the  support 
of  all  of  the  Members  of  this  body,  and 
I  recommend  its  passage.  ,   ;^i^ 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  those  who 
are  here  and  those  who  will  read  the 
RECORD  tomorrow,  want  to  »aiow  what  i^ 
the  need  for  such  legislation,  and  I  think 
a  short  review  of  what  is  happening  m 
this  country  and  what  will  happen  m  the 
next  10-year  period  is  worthy  of  bemg 

^^Sie  Aviation  Facilities  Expansion  Act 
of  1969.  which  we  are  consideriiig  here 
today  is  an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
iSf'^hich  could  be  described  as  bemg 
not  too  little  but  certamly  too  late.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill  to  upgrade  the 
airports  of  the  United  States  and  the  air- 
was^  control  systems  cannot  now  catch 
up  with  the  situation.  T^^t  of  course 
is  all  the  more  reason  to  get  the  effort 
going  in  high  gear.  . 

It  could  be  argued  that  there  is  noth- 
ing needed  in  our  present  system  except 
more  money.  The  main  thrust  of  this  bUl 
is  the  new  concept  of  user  charges  which 
are  set  aside  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  prograni.  J'js*  /^at 
those  user  charges  are,  what  they  will 
develop  in  the  way  of  f"°dswUl  be  de- 
scribed to  you  by  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee, 

You  should  not  expect,  however,  to  find 
that  the  citizens  who  use  our  airways 
either  as  airline  passengers  or  pilots  wiU 
be  paying  100  percent  of  this  program. 
The  Federal  Goveriunent  makes  many 
uses  of  the  system  for  its  own  busmess 
the  most  common  of  which  is  the  use  by 
mUitary  aircraft.  These  "ses  are  made  in 
behalf  of  aU  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  to  that  extent  all  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  cost. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  just  what  the 
breakdown  ought  to  be  of  these  govern- 
mental charges,  and  the  bill  Provides  for 
a  cost   allocation  study   to  obtain   the 

^"iSugh  the  bill  speaks  of  a  10-year 
program  and  specifies  sums  which  should 
be  used  in  this  effort  during  that  period, 
the  actual  authorization  in  this  bill  is 
limited  to  3  years  so  that  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  wiU  have  an  opportia- 
nity  to  check  on  progress  and  reevaluate 
the  approach  if  that  seems  desirable 

The  bill  contemplates  the  expenditure 
of  $2  5  billion  for  airports  and  a  similar 
sum  to  upgrade  the  airways.  Nowhere 
in  the  bin  wiU  you  find  a  breakdown  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  airw-ays  funds. 
That  is  because  airways  and  aU  of  tne 
operations  which  keep  them  safe  are 
purely  funcUons  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. .,^ 
When  we  speak  of  airways  we  are  talk- 
ing about  aU  of  the  radars  and  other 


gear  used  In  the  en  route  control  system 
and  the  personnel  who  operate  them.  It 
extends  to  the  control  of  aircraft  around 
the  airports  and  could  be  said  to  stop 
when  the  plane  touches  the  ground  and 
begin  again  when  it  lifts  off. 

The  airport  program  has  to  do  with  all 
of  those  facilities  for  handling  the  air- 
craft on  the  ground.  The  bUl  goes  Into 
considerable  detail  about  how  this  air- 
port money  will  be  spent  because  it  is 
not  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  nor 
are  airports  run  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. For  this  reason  the  airport  pro- 
gram is  one  of  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments or  combinations  of  governments 
sponsoring  and  building  airport  facilities. 
For  the  first  3 -year  period  the  bill  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $690  million.  What 
does  it  do  and  where  does  the  money  go? 
First  of  all,  the  building  of  an  airport 
takes  long  and  detailed  planning^  It  is 
in  the  interests  of  all  concerned  that 
this  effort  be  supported  by  Federal  funds, 
and  the  bill  speaks  of  $50  million  to  be 
used  over  the  next  5  years.  Since  no  more 
than  $10  million  is  to  be  used  in  any  1 
year  the  actual  authorizaUon  will  amount 
to   $30  million   for  the  original   3 -year 
period.  The  planning  to  be  carried  out 
with  the  help  of  this  money  would  go  to 
determine  the  extent,  the  type,  the  na- 
ture, location  and  timing  of  airport  de- 
velopment needed  in  a  specific  area.        / 
Once    an    airport   has    survived   this 
elaborate  planning  process  and  has  be- 
come a  sponsored  project,  the  Federal 
Government  will  then  participate  in  that 
project  to  the  extent  of  50  percent  for 
those  items  which  are  eligible  under  the 
act  and  it  may  be  easier  to  describe  those 
things  which  are  not  eUglble  than  those 
which  are.  . 

The  bill  as  it  comes  from  the  commit- 
tee does  not  provide  that  grant  money 
may  be  used  to  support  the  building  of 
airport  terminals  and  the  adjuncts  there- 
to such  as  parking  lots.  In  1958  the  Con- 
gress decided  that  it  was  better  policy  to 
withhold    grant   money   from   terminal 
buildings.  There  were  very  good  reasons 
for  this.    Terminal    buildings,    by    and 
large,  house  money-making  commercial 
projects  which  bring  substantial  return 
to  the  operators  of  the  airport.  Some 
parts  are  leased  out  to  concessionaires, 
some  parts  are  leased  out  to  the  airlines. 
When  the  Federal  Government  stays  out 
of  this  part  of  the  business  it  gives  the 
airport  operator  a  free  hand  in  the  way 
he    constructs    and    uses    his    terminal 

facilities. 

The  grants  for  airport  construction 
over  the  3-year  period  will  amount  to 
$570  million.  That  money  will  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  in  three  defer- 
ent ways— one-third  of  the  money  wlU  be 
parceled  out  on  an  area  and  population 
formula;  one-third  will  go  to  communi- 
ties on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  en- 
planements;  and  the  remaining  one- 
third  will  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

An  additional  $75  million  wUl  be  used 
for  reliever  airports  only.  These  airports 
wUl  peneraUy  be  used  by  general  avia- 
tion which  includes  business  aircraft,  and 
these  funds  will  be  distributed  two-thirds 
on  an  area-population  basis  and  one- 
third  discretionary. 
There  has  been  considerable  discus- 


sion while  this  blU  has  been  under  con- 
sideration of  the  so-caUed  multiplier  fac- 
tor in  the  use  of  grant  funds.  Since  the 
Idea  was  originally  proposed,  it  has  gone 
through  several  stages.  It  first  came  as 
a  proposal  to  take  up  the  Interest  on 
municipal  bonds.  Eventually  it  became 
a  proposal  for  long-range  contracts  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  air- 
port sponsors  for  grant  money  to  be  paid 
in  specific  amounts  for  as  much  as  20 
years    It  Is  the  argument  of  those  who 
support  these  proposals  that  the  grant 
money  In  any  given  year  would  then  be 
able  to  support  more  projects  and  that 
many  more  airports  could  be  built  more 
rapidly.  There  are  serious  drawbacks  to 
this  plan  above  and  beyond  those  havmg 
to  do  with  fiscal  policy.  Tying  up  future 
grant  funds  to  support  the  large  projects 
which  win  caU  for  substantial  support 
could  find  us  someday  In  the  position  of 
having  aU  of  our  airport  money  obligated 
for  continuing  support  of  airports  al- 
ready in  being  and  with  no  money  to 
assist  new  airports. 

In  the  past  the  problem  of  continuing 
needs  has  been  met  very  satisfactorUy. 
The  airport  plan  set  forth  specific  proj- 
ects with  their  priorities  and  the  com- 
munitv  can  make  plans  based  upon  this 
very  "informal  commitment.  It  wouia 
work  very  much  the  same  under  the  new 

The  bUl  contains  one  other  provision 
for  grants,  and  these  are  to  State  aero- 
nautical agencies.  Not  an  States  have 
such  agencies  but  most  of  them  do.  We 
can  hope  that  the  remaining  States  will 
create  such  agencies  in  the  near  fiJture. 
Those  States  with  active  airport  and  air- 
way agencies  do  long-range  planmng, 
not  only  for  airports  which  wiU  serve  air- 
lines but  for   the  more  comprehensive 
system  of  smaU  airports  to  serve  its  citi- 
zens. As  time  goes  by  these  State  systems 
and  these  smaUer  airports  wUl  become 
important  to  the  national  system,  and 
this  kind  of  activity  deserves  some  sup- 
port from  the  Federal  Government.  The 
biU  provides  $5  mUlion  a  year  for  this 

^^T^re  are  other  features  of  this  biU 
which  do  not  necessarily  go  to  the  use 
of  funds  or  the  handling  of  specific  air- 
port projects  but  which  deserve  some 
menUon  as  innovations  in  the  field  of 
air  legislation.  I  have  already  menUoned 
the  allocation  of  cost  study  which  will 
help  determine  the  share  of  total  auport 
and  airways  expense  which  should  be 
borne  by  the  general  pubUc  as  opposed 
to  that  paid  for  by  air  travelers. 

Although    present    law    Provides    for 
evolving  an  airport  plan,  the  bUl  before 
the  House  adds  some  valuable  directions 
on  how  to  create  the  plan.  For  instance. 
It  requires  the  Secretory  of  Transporta- 
tion to  consult  with  aU  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  of  local  governments    as 
well  as  representatives  of  the  air  indus- 
try  In  the  course  of  such  consultations 
he  is  directed  tc  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  problems  of  environmental  qual- 
ity and  resource  conservaUon.  He  must. 
in  fact,  make  very  specific  written  find- 
ings before  he  can  overrule  objections  or 
suggestions  on  an  airport  project,  and 
they  must  be  addressed  to  the  environ- 
menUl  problems  posed. 
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In  addition  to  thes>  precautions  the 
bill  sets  up  a  Nation  il  Air  Guidelines 
Commission  of  nine  rr  embers  appointed 
by  the  President  f ro  n  private  life  to 
formulate  guidelines  )n  the  important 
and  often  oontroversia  1  problems  of  land 
uses  near  airports,  grc  und  access  to  air- 
ports as  well  as  the  gei  leral  use  and  oper- 
ation of  airways,  air  s  'rvice  and  aircraft 
in  conjunction  with  he  national  plan. 
The  members  of  thi;  Commission  will 
come  from  the  air  inlustry  and  groups 
concerned  with  conse  vatior  or  regional 
planning.  Once  the  %  uldelines  are  for- 
mulated and  reportec .  the  Commission 
will  disappear. 

Aside  from  the  con;  iderations  on  air- 
port planning  just  discussed,  there  al- 
V  ays  arises  the  mon  specific  and  far 
more  political  consldt  rations  of  airport 
location  which  bring  )n  local  civil  wars 
and  which  can  and  hj  ve  delayed  airport 
development  in  some  netropolitan  areas 
for  years  while  air  sirvice  steadily  de- 
teriorated. This  bill  rjquires  first  of  all 
that  an  opportunity  fsr  thorough  hear- 
ing be  given  all  elemi  nts  to  be  affected 
by  the  building  of  a  new  airport.  The 
committee  also  accept  sd  an  amendment 
aimed  at  cutting  the  ( lordian  knot  when 
a  region  becomes  hojelessly  deadlocked 
on  the  question  of  iocs  tion.  If  the  bicker- 
ing has  gone  on  for  3  years  and  it  looks 
as  if  the  impasse  is  cc  mplete,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportatio  1  will  select  a  site 
and  that  will  settle  tl  e  matter  as  far  as 
use  of  Federal  funds  is  concerned. 

In  the  case  of  airf  orts  not  meant  to 
serve  metropolitan  an  las,  a  provision  was 
added  to  protect  th<  small  local  com- 
munity from  being  overrun  and  even 
gobbled  up  in  an  airpc  rt  project.  For  such 
a  nonmetropolitan  .ui  port  the  local  gov- 
ernment at  the  prop(  sed  site  may  have 
an  actual  veto  power  1 3  protect  it  against 
the  pressures  of  the  State  and  other 
echelons  of  governme  it  concerned. 

All  of  this  recogni;,es  and  highlights 
the  great  difficulty  wtich  is  always  en- 
countered as  soon  as  an  airport  gets  close 
enough  to  reality  to  cross  swords  with 
the  other  economic  a  id  social  interests 
of  a  community.  An  i  irport  would  be  a 
wonderful  thing  nea  -ly  everywhere  if 
only  they  would  ref  ain  from  letting 
airplanes  operate  on  it.  Every  citizen  is 
for  more  and  better  ai  "ports  located  just 
far  enough  away  froi  i  him  to  be  con- 
venient and  not  distu  'b  his  property  in 


any  way.  No  legislat 
these  pressures  but  we 
visions  of  this  bill  wii; 
in  ultimate  fairness. 

I  believe  that  the  dill  reported  by  the 
committee  contains  tl  e  major  provisions 
and  features  best  designed  to  do  the  job. 
I  would  like  to  see 
much  as  we  bring  it 
my  own  long  experieHce  with  the  subject 
matter  and  my  interest  which  has 
prompted  me  to  exp 
problems  and  the  r 
been  obtained  under 
ently  operates.  I  urg 
accept  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill 
on  airport  grants  and  the  limitations 
which  the  committe(  has  placed  upon 
them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 


on  will  eliminate 
hope  that  the  pro- 
help  resolve  them 


it  accepted  pretty 
to  you  based  upon 


ore  personally  the 
?sults  which  have 
the  law  as  it  pres- 
my  colleagues  to 


Ohairman.  will  the 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  to  t)e  a  permanent  Commission.  I 
hope  it  will  provide  the  results  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce indicates  it  will. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguislied  colleague,  this  Commission 
will  have  a  direction  to  study  the  smaller 
communities  a-s  well  as  the  large  in  this 
country,  to  see  that  the  feeder  lines  are 
properly  brought  into  this  plan,  to  see 
that  we  have  a  completely  integrated 
system  to  serve  every  community  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois yield  for  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  in  title  II,  is  it  not, 
that  we  find  the  initiation  of  Federal 
registration  fees? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  would  be  in  title 
II,  wliich  is  under  Ways  and  Means.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  iias  2  hours 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  well  as  the  gasoline 
tax? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  right.  That 
iias  all  Ijeen  determined  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

May  I  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league tliat  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee did  an  outstanding  job,  in  my 
humble  opinion.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  job 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did  is 
better  than  that  recommended  and  sent 
down  by  the  ad:.-.inistration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  submitted  to  me 
by  the  Iowa  Aeronautics  Commission 
that  this  bill  would  do  an  injustice  to 
Iowa  in  the  matter  of  registration  fees 
and  fuel  taxes.  However,  I  will  address 
my  questions  to  those  who  handle  the 
bill  in  behalf  of  title  n. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  will  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  he  has  for  years 
been  advocating,  as  I  have,  when  we 
create  a  program  like  this,  that  we  ought 
to  start  creating  taxes  to  help  pay  for 
tiie  greater  part  of  it.  Tliat  is  done  in 
this  bill. 

In  addition,  may  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  it  is  in  a  trust  fund 
and  the  money  which  is  raised  by  these 
taxes  for  this  purpose  can  only  be  spent 
for  the  purposes  which  are  contained 
within  the  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  again  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois  that  we  are  already 
levying  high  taxes  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 
This,  I  am  informed,  will  compound  the 
situation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  should  say  this:  It 
has  been  my  theory  and  my  philosophy 
that  the  people  who  fly  first  class  ought 
to  pay  for  that.  I  consider,  when  I  v.et  on 
an  airplane  at  Dulles  Airport  and  fly  to 
Willaid  Airport  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, my  liometown.  in  1  hour  and  38 
minutes,  that  I  am  flying  first  class. 

I  think  I  ought  to  pay  for  flying  first 
cla.ss.  That  is  the  difference  between  driv- 
ing my  automobile  out  there  or  riding 
out  on  a  train,  which  takes  me  26  hours 
to  get  there.  That  is  tlie  difference.  It 
seems  to  me  when  you  travel  in  this  man- 
ner you  ought  to  pay  for  it.  But  I  am 
sure  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  justify  why  you  ought  to  pay  for  it. 


May  I  develop  for  a  few  minutes  fur- 
ther something  that  the  chairman  started 
with'  and  I  think  I  ought  to  elaborate  on. 
This  Is  a  program  which  is  at  the  present 
time  being  funded  at  the  rate  last  year 
of  about  $30  million.  For  1970  we  fund 
this  at  $190  million  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  6'2  times  what  it  is  being  funded 
this  last  year.  In  1971  it  goes  up  to  $220 
million:  in  1972  it  goes  up  to  $280  million. 
We  believe  with  this  kind  of  money  we 
can  meet  these  problems  which  I  am 
talking  to  you  about  now. 

ThLs  is  only  a  3-year  program,  may  I 
say.  The  10-year  program  is  encompassed 
by  the  fact  that  we  set  aside  these  moneys 
in  a  trust  fund.  Therefore,  we  are  going 
to  create  moneys  sis  we  go  along  all  of 
these  years,  and  we  do  not  expect  either 
titles  I  or  II  to  be  repealed  during  the 
10-year  period.  We  think  we  are  on  the 
right  track  moneywise  to  solve  these 
problems.  And  we  have  provided  that 
trust  fund  moneys  must  be  spent  for  these 
purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri <Mr.  Hall  I. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time.  I  certainly  appreciate  his 
explanation. 

Generally,  I  favor  this  bill  because  I 
have  favored  the  principle  of  those  users 
paying  their  own  way.  I  have  had  some 
objection  to  some  of  the  taxes  insofar 
as  the  use  of  aviation  gasoline  and  air- 
ports are  concerned.  But  It  is  underway 
generally  because  it  is  referred  to  as 
general  aviation.  However,  still  92  per- 
cent of  this  is  paid  for  and  is  costed  out 
against  those  who  use  the  airports  rather 
than  the  general  taxpayer,  some  80  per- 
cent of  whom  have  never  ridden  an  air- 
plane. I  think  this  is  right  and  just. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
have  two  basic  questions  on  which  I 
would  like  to  have  the  gentleman's 
opinion. 

First,  does  this  Commission  estab- 
lished lierein,  or  does  the  committee  on 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman 
serves,  envisage  anything  that  will  antici- 
pate further  use  of  the  strengthening  of 
the  aprons  and  parking  spaces  and  the 
handling  of  enplanements  and  deplane- 
ments  as  rapidly  as  possible  as  we  get 
into  the  field  of  rapid  air  transit? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  All  of  that  will  be 
covered  by  that  Commission.  It  is  not 
only  that,  but  I  am  sure  they  will  come 
forward  w'ith  recommendations  for 
safety.  So,  I  think  this  Commission  has 
broad  authority  to  go  into  any  phase  in 
trying  to  create  this  integrated  .system. 
With  tins  system,  as  my  colleague  knows, 
there  will  come  many  problems  in  the 
future  if  we  double  the  number  of  peo- 
ple traveling  by  air.  If  we  use  the  747 
in.stead  of  the  707  we  will  have  doubled 
the  flight  capacity. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  That  is  very  reassuring.  I 
think  tliere  is  involved,  however,  the  fact 
that  vertical  takeoff  is  practically  a 
bunus  with  reference  to  the  supporting 
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of  runways  and  the  underglrding.  the 
parking  and  hard  stand  for  these  pur- 
poses, to  say  nothing  of  the  tremendous 
problem   of    handling    baggage    ind    so 

°  My  second  question  is  whether  It  would 
be  within  the  purview  of  this  Comniis- 
sion  or,  indeed,  the  committee— and  l 
have  read  the  report  in  detail— to  help 
solve  the  problems  of  general  aviation 
vis-a-vis  commercial  aviation  at  many 
airports  in  many  congested  areas  such 
as  the  eastern  seaboard  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  this  megalopolis,  by  divert- 
ing general  aviation  to  better  and  more 
adequately  handled  airports. 

For   example,   here   in   our   own  city 
could  you  divert  from  DCA  the  20  percent 
of   the  general   aviation   that  now   use 
that  and  allow  the  downtown  airport  to 
continue  primarily  as  a  jet  airport    at 
least,  in  the  waking  hours?  Would  this 
come  under  the  purview  of  the  study? 
Mr  SPRINGER.  This  would  come  un- 
der  the   purview   of   the   study   of   this 
commission,  and  I  am  sure  that  not  only 
our  commitee  is  goinu  to  ^lear  this  m  the 
next  year,   I   think   we   will   want   this 
Commission  to  take  the  time  to  come  in 
so  they  can  give  us  preliminary  reports 
on  what  they  are  dotnu— at  least,  I  would 
expect  them  to  do  this.  We  are  creating 
it    the  President  appoints  the  members, 
and  I  would  hope  we  could  have  periodic 
reports.   And   if   wc   find   their   area    is 
not  being   touched   I   would   think   our 
committee  would  want  to  direct  them, 
or  direct  some   things   that  we   think 
ought  to  be  put  under  study  if  it  is  not 

done. 
May  I  sav  to  mv  distin«u.slird  coUeauue 

that  all  of  us  would  like  to  have  that 
which  they  have  up  at  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul  which  is  the  ideal  system  m  the 
country.  They  have  six  airports  which 
pretty  well  circle  the  cities,  and  they  are 
largely  interchangeable,  and  I  would 
guess  that  every  possible  aviation,  gen- 
eral aviation,  and  commercial  aviation, 
is  taken  care  of,  and  should  they  have 
trouble  with  them,  then  they  can  shift 
them  around  to  other  airports. 

So  all  of  us  wish  we  had  the  Minne- 
apolis-St.  Paul  system,  which  is  the  ideal 
of  the  country.  We  do  not  have  it.  but  we 
ought  to  try  to  meet  the  situation  and 
we  hope  to  keep  general  aviation  flying, 
because  as  you  well  know  there  are  ap- 
proximately 100,000  general  aviation 
planes  in  this  country  as  against  only 
about  3.000  commercial.  Of  course,  com- 
mercial is  carrying  practically  all  the 
passengers.  I  would  think  without  ques- 
tion this  would  be  another  part  of  the 
study,  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  hold  gen- 
eral aviation  in  this  picture. 

Mr,  HALL.  Again,  the  gentleman's 
words  are  very  reassuring,  and  I  hope 
they  evolve.  My  particular  interest  in  the 
best  example  I  know  is  right  here  where 
we  could  use  the  Anacostia-BoUing  Air- 
port for  general  aviation  without  inter- 
:  .ring  with  our  radar  control  or  land  ng 
ability,  and  which  was  suggested  several 
vears  ago.  and  at  one  time  was  approved 
by  the  FAA,  and  then  suddenly  pulled 
cut  for  reasons  that  ve  all  understand, 
and  sf  forth,  but  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  would 
certainly  suggest  that  this  could  be  done 
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In  conjunction  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman's  committee. 

I  again  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. ...  .. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  a  member  of  the 
committee.  - 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding,  and  may  I 
express  appreciation  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
the  chairman  of  that  committee,  for 
their  work  on  this  very  important  bill. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  want  to 
add  my  endorsement  to  it. 

I  have  a  problem  that  I  want  to  discuss 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Springer)   for  the  record. 

For  example,  Mankato,  Fairmont. 
Worthington.  these  smaller  communities, 
as  the  aircraft  become  larger,  their  run- 
ways become  too  small,  and  there  is  ob- 
viouslv  a  need  of  an  aircraft  that  can  sit 
down  in  these  communities  and  serve 
them  because  we  have  encouraged  them 
to  go  ahead  with  airport  construction. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  go  into  a 
study  of  this  need  with  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing some  policy  that  might  be 
adopted,  looking  to  the  future,  to  serve 
these  rural  communities  with  the  hope 
that  thev  will  prosper  rather  than  die 
because  of  lack  of  transportation? 

Mr   SPRINGER.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt,  may  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man "that  this  is  one  of  the  real  problems 
in  the  study  on  what  you  are  going  to 
do  about  small  airports  and  rural  areas. 
Naturallv,  thev  could  not  go  into  this 
whole  integrated  .system.  May  I  say  you 
are  going  to  have  some  airports  in  the 
rural    communities    and    smaller    com- 
munities which  may  have  had  or  will 
need  feeder  airlines.  The  study  should 
also  be  made  of  the  local  or  even  the 
small  ones  that  are  not  going  to  have 
feeder  airlines.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
questions   studied   by    the   Commission 
If  they  are  eligible  to  receive  Federal 
funds  or  may  become  so  they  ought  to  be 
subject  to  study  by  this  Commission. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Z  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  NELSEN.  For  example,  at  Worth- 
ington, Fairmont,  the  old  DC-3's  come  m 
on  the  runways:  they  can  accommodate 
them  and  now  these  bigger  jet  aircraft 
are  in  use,  and  these  understandably  no 
longer  can  use  the  runways. 

The  problem  we  are  discussing  here  is 
well  set  forth  in  a  le'   ^r  sent  to  me  by  the 
airline  committee  of  Fairmont  which  I 
submit  for  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Fairmont,  Minn., 
September  15.  1969. 
Re  Aviation  Facilities  Expansion  Act  of  1969. 
Hon     .\NCHER    Nei-sen, 
Congress  of  the  l/fiited  States. 
WasJiington,  D.C. 

DE^R  Ancher:  I  am  writing  on  behall  ol 
the  Airline  Commiitee  of  the  Fairmont 
Chauiber  of  Commerce  to  ask  that  you  ac- 
tively support  the  Aviation  Faculties  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1969  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


This  is  the  Bill  that  we  discussed  briefly 
while  we  were  traveling  to  Blue  Earth  two 
weeks  ago.  ,   .,    ,._,._ 

Everyone  agrees  that  our  Nationr.l  Airways 
System  and  Airports  have  not  kept  pace  wiUi 
the  prowth   in   aviation,   and   it  is   apparent 
that    aviation    is    growlnL-    at    an    expanding 
rate    For  example.  North   Central  Air  Lines 
is  flvlng  20'.    more  passenger  miles  now  than 
a  v4ar  ago    The  increase  in   the  number  of 
new   pilots   and    nef   aircalt   production    is 
expandlnp  at  about  that  rate    In  Minnesota 
the    communities    of    Caledonia.    Silver    Bay 
and   Mankato   are    rompletine    new    airports 
Jackson  and  Detroit  Lakes  have  new  instru- 
ment approaches  Blue  Earth  and  Winnebai-.o 
arc  planninc  a  joint  airport    Worthington  is 
building  a  new  terminal.  Fairmont  is  work- 
in"  on  a  ten  year  airport  development  plan. 
The  new  hard  surface  runway  at  Hutchinson 
■.vill   have   to   be   lengthened   and   lighted   to 
meet  the  industrial  need  of  that  community 
The  Metropolitan  Area  has  been  havinc  prob- 
lems locating  a  new  airport  to  meet  the  long 
term  needs  ot  that  area 

The  new  .Aviation  Bill  provides  tor  needed 
long  term  planning  and  appears  to  be  ade- 
quately Uinded  largely  by  tiser  taxes 

It  is"obvlous  that  the  planning  m  the  past 
has  not  met  the  current  need.  The  Air  Traf- 
fic Controllers  regularly  express  concern 
about  the  safety  of  flights  in  the  airways  and 
the  congestion  at  the  high  density  airports 
has  become  unmanageable 

Future  planning  Is  critical.  World  War  II 
aircraft  and  navigation  equipment  do  not 
faintly  resemble  the  equipment  In  use  to- 
day and  the  new  generation  of  aircraft  will 
have  altogether  different  needs  than  seem 
necessary  now. 

In  mv  mind  the  great  danger  to  rural 
areas  everywhere  Is  that  this  Bill  may  not 
be  adequately  funded  when  It  Is  finally  en- 
acted Into  law.  This  Is  because  the  high 
density  airports  have  a  critical  need  for  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money  lust  to  Insure 
the  safety  of  flights,  and  those  airports  will 
continue  to  have  a  first  priority. 

The  communities  in  rural  areas  also  have 
a  critical  need  for  a  tremendous  amount  of 
airport  money  to  insure  their  continued  ex- 
istence and  economic  development,  and  1 
am  concerned  that  funds  for  this  purpose 
will  not  be  available  If  the  Bill  is  not  ade- 
quatelv  funded. 

Transportation  has  always  been  a  key  to 
economic  development  In  the  past  cities  grew 
where  there  were  good  ocean  and  river 
harbors,  later  at  good  railroad  locations  In 
the  future  onlv  communities  with  pood  air- 
port 1  acuities  will  enjoy  economic  growth, 
and  the  lack  of  such  facilities  will  threaten 
t!ie  existence  of  many  communities 

To  be  competitive  and  efficient  manage- 
ment people  in  industry  and  business  are 
nvng  regularly  now.  They  use  both  riirluie 
and  >  isincf^s  aircraft.  Many  need  air  Ireicht 
';ervice  In  the  future  management  will  rule 
out  communuies  without  good  airport  facil- 
ities as  SUPS  for  expansion  and  rf  ■  neveiop- 
ment 

The  Aviation  Bill  provides  lor  lunding 
inreelv  bv  the  User  Taxes  I  agree  vith  this 
philosophy  and  as  a  general  aviation  pi.ot 
and  occa,sional  airline  pas.senger.  I  warn  .o 
pay  rav  share.  However,  aviation  is  still  ma 
stage  "of  early  development  and  grow-th 
and  1  think  additional  funds  will  be  needed 
during  this  period  to  assist  aviation  This  is 
nothing  new.  Queen  Isabella  nnanced 
Columbus,  railroads  received  Lfnd  Grants 
and  airlines  have  received  Subsid.es  aur.ng 
a  period  ot  need. 

In  this  connection  many  general  aviation 
neople  are  concerned  about  the  proposed  fuel 
tax  ol  9<  a  gallon  for  non-airline  aviation. 
This  would  be  an  increase  of  5c  per  gallon. 
This  proposal  would  not  be  an  undue  burden 
for  me.  but  could  cause  grave  harm  to  most 
of  the  small  commercial  operators  who  are 
not  .conomically  stronc    As  you  may  know. 
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mnny  of  the  rmaller  ciimniunltles  pay  salaries 
iiu(i  furnish  housing  for  airport  managers  to 
koep  those  operations  In  cxl:.tence  Many  peo- 
pk'  have  snj^ge^ted  th^l  the  Increase  In  gen- 
eral aviation  gas  tax  bt  lalsert  In  steps  or  that 
the  tax  be  set  at  1<  Jer  gallon,  and  I  think 
'hat  po^nt  of  viev/  deserves  your  consKlera- 
ii.  n. 

Yliu  showed  mo  whjre  yon  lived  from  the 
Huchin'ion  Airport,  aid  I  think  that  airport 
iv.nv  l)c  a  Rood  exam  )le  to  show  what  the 
A   latif.n    Bill    can    lUi,    3M    has    a    plant    In 


Hutchinson  and  is  an  ( 
IS  an  expanding  mdu 


aircraft  an<l  is  trail' Itinning  to  Jets.  This 


1,;  the  lypo  of  iiidu;,tr> 
v.\juld  like  and  I  know 
C'nnnunity     would     1 
f .sither  expansion  of  t 
t  ine  the  hard  :uirfac.^ 


xpanding  Industry  3M 
ry.  has  a  fleet  of  ou-l- 


that  any  c'nninunlty 

that     he  Hulchin-on 

:e     pleaded     with     the 

;!'.  kind   At  the  pre  out 

t  HiiU'hliri  n  !■:  about 


3  200  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide  To  accommo- 
date the  3M  type  c.f  Jet  trr.tric.  the  runway 
shaild  probably  be  C; 
wide  Also,  It  should  Y 
present  strength  and 
proach.  I  have  no  an 
future  should  hold  for 


port,  but  at  least  the  planning  and  funding 


must   be   available.   Pa 


and   otlier   sl'ullar   conimunlt.es   everywhere 
are   faced' with   ihe  sane  problem. 

VVTth  all  Ihe-'e  things  In  mind  we  ask  that 


vou    do    whatever   vou 


no  feet  long  and  1,50 
ave  at   le.ast  twice  it.s 

an  Instrument  ap- 
wcr   as    to   what    the 

the  Hutchinson  Air- 


rmont.   WorthIn 'ton. 


can    to   promote   the 


passage  of  this  bill  aid  to  .'ce  that  ;t  l 
adequately  funded.  I  u  ould  be  happy  to  do 
anything  you  suggest  tiat  might  be  helpful 
and  I  know  that  yoi;  can  rely  on  Larry 
McCabe  for  any  infornjalion  or  advice  that 
y  i\\  might  request. 
Best  Regards, 

■''ENiiErn   R.   Scott 
(For  the  Airline  dn 


A  great  deal  of  air 
these  feeder  airline.' 
Record  to  show  that 
the  problem.  I  am  si 
ranking  member  and 
would  give  us  all  the 
because  we  have  put 
those  terminals  and 
that  thev  have  service 

Mr.  MacGREGOR. 
the  stentleman  yield? 

Mr.   SPRINGER.   I 


tleman  from  Minnesota 


-lit  tee) 

freight  goes  out  on 
I  just  want  the 
they  arc  aware  of 
re  that  you  as  the 
also  our  chairman 
.help  that  you  can 
^''cderal  mnncy  into 
it  is  our  intention 

Mr.  O.ainnan.  will 


yield  to  the  gen- 


Mr.  Chairman,  I 
my  appreciation  to 


bodies  and 
words  that  he  has 
about  oiu-  develop- 


Mr.   MacGREGOR. 
would  like  to  express 
the  gentleman  on  behalf  of  the  Metro- 
politan Airport  Com  nission  of  Minne- 
sota  and  other   interested 
ci.  tens  for  the  kind 
expressed  here  today 
ment  of  a  compatibly  airport  system  in 
the  Minncapolis-St.  Paul  area.  * 

Four  of  the  six  aiiports  to  whicli  the 
gentleman  has  referred  are  located  in  the 
congressional  di-strici,  that  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent.  We  aie  proud  of  t:ie 
pro.giess  we  have  mtde  but  we  are  not 
resting.  We  are  now  seeking,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  agreement  on  the  location 
of  a  new  major  commercial  jctport  in 
the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area,  a  field 
which  will  be  badly  nieedcd  by  the  1980's 
and  perhaps  even  bel  ore  then  to  handle 
the  increasingly  hei.vy  volume  of  air 
traffic  to  serve  our  dynamic  part  of  the 
country. 

One  interesting  thing  has  developed  in 
the  Mmneapolis-St.  ifaul  area  which  will 
affect  the  operation  6f  our  system.  This 
is  the  recent  order  of]  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  close  out  )y  June  of  1970  the 
naval  air  station  loc  ited  at  the  Minne- 


apolis-St.   Paul    International    Airjwrt, 
Wuld-Chambeilin  Field. 

I  trust  that  the  comprehensive  pro- 
posal which  the  gentleman's  committee 
brings  to  us  today  will  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  our  canacity  to  deal 
with  our  complex  joroblems  of  aviation, 
specifically  the  mixes  of  types  of  aircraft 
that  we  are  increasingly  witnessing  at 
the  same  major  airport . 

Again  I  thank  the  gehtloniftn  for  tlie 
nice  comments  he  made  about  our 
Minnc.f.  I  ait  p  Ml  dcvel.)i)nir;it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  state  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  everyone  should 
have  that  type  of  airport  complex,  and 
if  they  did,  I  am  sure  there  would  be 
very  few  disturljing  elements  in  meeting 
this  whole  problem  of  air  transportation. 

Mr.  M'.rGREGOR.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSFN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  I  intend  to  make  some  other  com- 
ments later  on,  I  want  to  direct  a  couple 
of  questions  to  the  gentleman. 

As  you  know  I  serve  on  the  roads  sub- 
c  inmittce,  and  we  hn\e  v.htit  i,  rec- 
ognized as  a  legislative  oversight  com- 
mittee which  in  fact  investigates  and 
oversees  the  administration  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund. 

Docs  this  legislation  contain  anything 
similar  in  the  way  of  aii  oversight  pro- 
vision for  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
C;  ir.mc.c'c  C'jmm.ttcc' 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Will  the  gentleman 
clarify  his  question?  I  am  not  quite  sure 
I  understood. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  On  the  roads 
subcommittee  we  have  what  is  called 
the  Federal  aid  to  highways  investigat- 
ing subcommittee.  This  is  a  legislative 
oversight  committee  that  actually  re- 
view.; the  inHliod  in  which  the  hi^thways 
tru.'  t  funds  are  administered. 

I  am  wondering  if  there  is  a  provision 
or  section  in  the  bill  that  would  establish 
a  similar  oversight  and  investigative  au- 
thority for  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Cuinrueicc  Cuinmitti-e? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  section  in  this  bill.  But  we  have  an 
oversifht  subcommittee  of  our  own  which 
the  gentleman  is  acquainted  with  and  I 
certainly  would  feel  that  we  would  have 
jurisdiction  to  keep  track  of  this  matter 
ai,  all  times.  However,  the  primary  sub- 
committee is  the  one  on  transportation 
and  aoronautics  which  has  primary  juris- 
diction over  checking  on  this  thing  from 
time  to  time.  We  have  hearings  begin- 
nin<-'  every  Congress  on  every  agency  and 
I  aXi  sure  that  there  or  before  if  it  seems 
desirable  there  will  be  a  discussion  with 
the  Givil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  concerning 
their  responsibilities  under  this  program, 
on  not  only  what  they  have  done  but 
what  they  expect  to  do. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  do  not  want 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  gentleman 
or  the  time  of  the  Committee,  but  we 
have  had  experiences  on  the  roads  sub- 
committee that  I  will  discuss  with  the 
gentleman  and  other  committee  mem- 


bers in  the  hope  that  these  experiences 
will  be  helpful  for  future  consideration. 

The  next  thing  that  I  am  concerned 
about  is  in  the  recommendation  for  cost 
allocations  study  and  what  developed  in 
the  hearings. 

There  is  a  lot  of  concern  in  the  coun- 
try about  how  the  revenue  allocations 
bctv.ecn  con^mcrcial  a-rpcrts  and  general 
aviation  type  of  airports  will  actually  be 
made. 

Could  the  rentleman  elaborate  on 
what  the  committee  gave  consideration 
to  and  what  their  vlrws  are  on  this  sub- 
ject or  do  you  expect  this  information  to 
come  out  of  the  cost  allocation  study? 

Mr.  SPHING.KR.  I  thin;:  th..t  \\o;i:d 
c:".rtic  o'.it  of  iho  .'tudv. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  One  other 
it  m  that  is  on  the  m  nds  of  many  iieo- 
plc.  and  has  been  covued  o.tcn^ivcly  in 
the  i)ress  relates  to  the  air  trp.ffic  con- 
trollers. Will  this  legislation  provide  the 
baric  financing  vehicle  with  which  to  as- 
sist in  revolving  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  these  dedicated  FAA  em- 
I^loy::.'-.  thr;t  r.re  v,or:::n':r  under  great 
pressure  v.ith  outdated  equipment? 

I  am  thinkin':;  about  the  necessary 
cqu  pment.  the  k^nd  of  equipment  that  an 
air  c  ntroller  needs  and  uje.s,  winch 
v.fiuld  dramatically  improve  on  and 
minimiz-  the  problems  he  has  in  con- 
trolling air  traffic. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  That  v.oiild  come  un- 
d.r  airwa.vs  and  that  is  100  percent  fi- 
ni^ncid  by  the  Federal  Government  The 
b;il  providts  a  minimum  :?f  $250  million 
IKr  year  for  the  next  10  years  for  new 
and  better  equipment  and  systems  for 
our  airways  and  for  the  skilled  people 
needed  to  operate  those  i.nproved  faciU- 
ti  s. 

There  is  one  thing  in  closing.  Tlie  com- 
mittee did  a  good  job  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  chairman  of  the 
comm-.ttce.  It  took  a  lot  of  patience  on 
his  part,  but  he  lived  through  it  and 
si!stain.d  nil  of  us  in  trying  to  get  the 
kind  of  bill  that  was  in  the  i)ublic  in- 
terest. There  were  differences  about  what 
ojjht  to  be  in  the  bill.  There  were  some 
amendments  that  were  offered.  Those 
were  in  good  faith.  One,  two,  or  three 
were  adopted:  several  were  rejected.  But 
I  believe  tho  utmost  consideration  was 
fuvcn  to  every  facet  of  this  bill.  It  was 
largely  nonoartisan.  The  bill  is  substan- 
tially as  It  came  down  from  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  changes  that  were  made  in  the  bill 
hr.vc  added  to  the  bill  and  made  it  a  bet- 
ter bill. 

I  v.ould  like  also  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member,  for  the  excellent  job 
that  Ways  and  Means  did  in  consider- 
ing this  bill.  I  reijeat  again,  in  my  es- 
timation they  came  u[)  v.ith  a  better 
bill  and  about  $50  or  $60  million  more 
than  the  administration  requested,  which 
so  seldom  happens. 

Most  of  all,  we  have  created  a  program 
for  10  years.  We  have  authorized  It  for 
3  years.  We  have  come  up  with  the 
money.  Wo  are  paying  for  the  program  as 
we  l;o.  And  we  have  created  a  trust  fimd 
from  which  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee can  oi\ly  appropriate.  It  cannot 
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use  any  of  this  money  for  any  other  pur- 
pose except  for  the  purtases  set  out  in 
this  legislation,  and  that  is  good. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Aviation  FaclUties  Expansion  Act,  H.R. 
14465.  will  go  a  long  way  toward  making 
aviation  an  even  safer  mode  of  transpor- 
tation than  it  is  now.  At  last  a  trust  fund 
will  be  established  so  that  modem  air- 
way facilities  such  as  radar,  instrument 
landing  systems  and  control  towers  can 
be  brought  to  our  smaller  airports.  The 
new  program  will  permit  the  automation 
of  the  en  route  and  terminal  area  air 
traffic  control  system,  and  will  enable 
controllers  to  positively  indentfy  all  air- 
craft in  the  system  with  respect  to  posi- 
tion and  altitude. 

The  airport  portion  of  H.R.  14465.  how- 
ever, is  a  different  story.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  defect  in  this  aspect  of  the  leg- 
islation is  that  it  does  not  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  make  grants 
for  more  than  1  year  at  a  time. 

As  Indicated  In  the  separate  views  on 
long-term  financing  In  the  committee  re- 
port, the  old  outdated  Federal  aid-to- 
airports  program  was  criticized  because  it 
actually  disrupted  continuity  in  local 
plarmlng  and  financing  Instead  of  fos- 
tering airport  planning  and  construction. 
Airport  sponsors  had  no  assurance  that 
they  would  receive  funds  for  more  than 
1  year. 
«  This  uncertainty  would  be  continued 
under  H.R.  14465.  Without  assurance  of 
receipt  of  fimds  over  a  period  of  years, 
an  airport  Is  forced  to  disregard  Federal 
assistance  when  considering  the  sources 
of  revenue  for  a  project.  A  one-time 
grant  simply  does  not  help  solve  an  air- 
port's financial  needs. 

Although  it  may  be  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. In  light  of  the  fact  that  H.R.  14465 
is  heralded  as  a  new  and  improved  air- 
port aid  program,  this  new  program  Is 
even  less  responsive  to  airport  needs  than 
the  old  program.  In  order  to  help  airport 
managements  know  in  advance  what 
Federal  funds  could  be  counted  on.  the 
Appropriations  Committee  agreed,  after 
urging  by  the  Commerce  Committee,  to 
appropriate  for  the  Federal  aid-airport 
program  2  years  in  advance.  Even  this 
small  benefit  is  absent  in  H.R.  14465. 

In  contrast  to  the  old  Federal  aid-to- 
airports  program,  the  present  proposal 
Is  to  be  fimded  entirely  through  user 
charges.  With  assurance  of  user  revenues 
regularly  and  continuously  accruing  to 
the  trust  fimd,  we  should  be  a  bit  more 
responsive  to  the  users'  needs. 

I  am  fearful  that  if  some  substantia 
long-term  assistance  is  not  provided  un>- 
der  this  legislation,  much  badly  needed 
airport  construction  simply  will  not  take 
place.  The  competition  for  a  city's  funds 
in  many  cases  would  preclude  the  fi- 
nancing of  major  airport  projects  absent 
the  assurance  of  a  solid,  fixed,  year-by- 
year  Federal  contribution. 

I  hope  that,  at  some  point  prior  to 
submission  of  this  legislation  to  the 
President,  provision  can  be  made  for 
long-term  financial  assistance.  If  this  is 
not  done,  I  am  convinced  that  this  legis- 


lation will  not  accomplish  all  that  is 
expected  of  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  whatever  time  he  might  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
express  full  support  for  the  Aviation  Fa- 
cilities Expansion  Act  now  before  us. 
Few  would  question  the  national  need  for 
an  expanded  airport  and  airway  system 
as  proposed  in  the  bill.  But  our  experi- 
ence with  the  present  program  has  not 
been  completely  happy,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  faced  with  the  requirement 
to  study  intensively  what  has  taken 
place  since  the  1958  act  was  passed  so 
that  a  new  long-range  program  would 
avoid  points  of  dissension  and  delay  en- 
countered during  administration  of  the 
present  law. 

After  reading  the  bill,  I  concluded  that 
the  committee  has  brought  before  us  a 
completely  new  product  in  terms  of  its 
freshness  of  approach  to  the  airport 
needs  problem.  Having  some  knowledge 
of  the  diversity  of  convictions  and  the 
heat  of  opinions  encountered  in  airport 
matters.  I  feel  that  Chairman  Staggers 
and  the  members  of  his  committee  have 
earned  hearty  congratulations  for  the 
well-balanced  proposal  which  places  an 
exclamation  point  at  the  end  of  their 
months  of  work  on  the  subject. 

Equally,  congratulations  are  in  order 
for  Chairman  Mills  and  the  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  "This 
new  airport  program  can  only  material- 
ize at  a  pace  dictated  by  the  taxes  which 
will  make  it  possible,  and  all  taxes  are 
felt  by  those  who  pay  them.  Last  year, 
when  a  new  airport  pro.-jram  was  pro- 
lX)sed  and  hearings  were  held  in  the 
other  body,  I  heard  it  said  from  many 
sources  that  nothing  could  be  accom- 
plished because  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  arrive  at  an  acceptable  scale  of  user 
taxes  for  2  or  3  years.  Quite  the  opposite 
has  happened.  Obviously  Chairman 
Mills  and  his  colleagues  simply  con- 
cluded that  the  need  was  too  great  to 
permit  delay,  so  they  took  charge  of  the 
situation,  offered  a  forum  for  expres- 
sion of  views,  and  then  sat  dowTi  and 
wrote  a  tax  proposal.  Those  who  com- 
plain about  the  pace  of  work  in  the  Con- 
gress might  well  study  this  committee 
action  as  an  example  of  productive  de- 
cisiveness. 

There  will  be  many  comments  made 
about  individual  provisions  in  the  bill, 
and  I  will  confine  myself  to  one  portion 
which  I  believe  represents  a  distinct  ad- 
vance over  present  operations.  I  refer  to 
the  handling  of  planning  grant  funds.  It 
is  proposed  to  separate  and  separately  de- 
fine grants  for  airport  facilities  located 
at  a  specific  airport  site,  from  airport 
system  plarming  grants  which  would  be 
used  to  determine  airport  needs  in  a 
geographic  section,  looking  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  viable  and  balanced  system  of 
public  airports. 

This  is  a  strong  element  in  the  bill,  and 
it  will  cast  the  clear  light  of  congres- 
sional intent  on  a  gray  area  which  has 
been  administered  by  executive  action, 
largely  in  response  to  special  pressures 
and  circiunstances  of  the  moment.  We 
all  realize  that  we  must  have  enougliAir- 
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ports,  and  they  must  be  made  as  safe  and 
efficient  as  our  technical  knowledge  will 
permit.  At  the  same  time,  they  must 
justify  their  existence  through  volume  of 
use,  and  they  cannot  be  permitted  to  be- 
come a  burden  on  the  taxpayers  through 
indebtedness  incurred  by  local  sponsor- 
ing agencies. 

During  recent  years  some  airport  im- 
provements were  delayed  or  canceled  by 
community  sponsors  because  they  did  not 
conform  to  a  vague  and  undefined  policy 
of  regionalism  which  tended  to  concen- 
trate the  traffic  into  relatively  few  air- 
ports. Now  that  all  major  airports  are 
overcrowded  and  the  record  of  collisions 
and  near  misses  has  shocked  the  general 
public,  there  is  developing  a  turnabout 
aimed  at  diluting  the  amount  of  traffic 
over  individual  airports  and  encouraging 
the  growth  of  sateUite  airports. 

Nonetheless  we  are  well  advised  to 
write  into  law  by  means  of  this  bill  a 
procedure  whereby  consideration  of  air- 
port needs  on  a  .systems  basis  can  become 
part  of  the  airport-airways  planning  pro- 
cedures in  its  very  beginnings.  It  will 
avoid  much  future  confusion,  contro- 
versy and  wasted  time,  money,  and  mo- 
tion. 

For  this  reason  and  because  of  the 
merit  of  the  bill  in  all  respects,  I  am 
happy  to  support  passage  of  the  Aviation 
Facilities  Expansion  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  MURPHV  of  New  York.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, aviation,  in  little  more  than  a  gen- 
eration, has  multiplied  the  scope  of  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  and.  in  fact,  the 
world.  By  1980.  aviation's  economic  im- 
pact is  expected  to  increase  more  rapidly 
than  the  total  gross  national  product 
Unfortunately,  the  explosive  growth  of 
both  airline  and  general  aviation  is  out- 
stripping th^  capacities  of  the  Nation's 
airports  and  portions  of  its  air  traffic 
control  system  and,  the  Nation  will  suf- 
fer severe  economic  penalties  unless  a  de- 
termined effort  is  made  to  improve  air- 
ways and  airport  capacity. 

Nowhere  is  the  problem  more  acute 
than  New  York  City.  The  world's  rich- 
est gateway,  once  easily  accessible  by  air, 
has  become  a  nightmarish  bottleneck. 
The  resulting  economic  squeeze  on  the 
Nation's  traditional  front  office  is  stag- 
gering. _ 

New  York  City  is  now  being  bypassed 
by  some  commercial  carriers  to  avoid 
congestion-produced  aerial  stacking 
and  long  queues  on  the  ground.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  is  considering  estab- 
lishing direct  routes  between  Europe  and 
half  a  dozen  east  coast  cities  whose  resi- 
dents frequently  fly  here  to  boaro  inter- 
national flights. 

Hotels,  restaurants,  and  the  city's  SI. 5 
bilhon  annual  tourist  industry  felt  the 
pinch  last  summer.  People  went  else- 
where rather  than  face  2-  to  3-hour 
stackups  over  the  city's  three  major  air- 
ports and  resulting  delays  on  the  ground. 
The  city  lost  more  than  $1  milUon  a  day 
in  tourist  trade  last  summer. 
Travel  agencies  are  detouring  clients 
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around  New  York.  &u£inesses  are  in- 
creasingly urging  employees  to  avoid 
New  York  on  domestic  trips  wherever 
possible.  Industries  are  leaving  the  city 
because  it  Is  no  longer  accessible. 

The  American  Imj  sorters  Association 
recently  warned  the  city  that  unless  a 
special  terminal  is  developed  to  handle 
all  inbound  air  cargo  tiere,  it  would  have 
to  consider  recomm(  tndlng  the  lise  of 
other  cities  as  ports  of  entry.  This  800- 
flrm  association,  rep  esen ting  about  90 
percent  of  the  Naticn's  importers,  as- 
sailed what  it  called  'the  mess  at  Ken- 
nedy airport."  It  said  delays  and  crowd- 
ing contribute  to  hlg  ler  costs  and  that 
the  situation  at  Kennedy  "will,  within 
a  few  years'  time,  become  absolutely 
hopeless." 

For  the  first  time  n  its  20-ycar  his- 
tory, domestic  passenger  traffic  at  Ken- 
nedy International  Airport  declined 
last  year.  The  number  of  international 
travelers  at  Kennedj  grew  by  10  per- 
cent, while  passenger  traffic  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  continued  to  expand  at 
a  level  of  almos*  13  percent. 

Air  access  is  the  l^ey  to  the  city's  econ- 
omy. Without  addit  onal  airport  ca- 
pacity, our  maricet  position  will  con- 
tinue to  shrink  anc  slirivel. 

If  we  are  to  recoup  those  losses;  if 
the  city  is  to  maintain  its  role  as  the 
hub  of  commerce  a  id  trade  and  its 
concurrent  ability  to  greatly  contribute 
to  the  national  economy,  the  under- 
standing and  coopera;ive  efforts  by  the 
public,  city,  State,  and  Federal  officials 
and  aviation  industry  leaders  Is  essen- 
tial. 

Airport  congestion,  anywhere,  is  a 
major  crisis.  In  New  ifork,  it  is  a  crisis 
of  unparalleled  propo-tion.s — and  grow- 
ing worse  because  of  political  shenan- 
igans. 

New  York's  now  ( vcrburdcned  air- 
ports face  the  enormc  is  prospect  of  big- 
ger and  perhaps  noisier  jets,  inadequate 
runways,  consfani  st£  eking,  longer  de- 
lays, fatal  accidents,  md  the  competi- 
tion of  rail,  rubber  md  water  trans- 
portation— and  distant  airfields. 

The  crisis  demand;  real  leadership. 
Political  buckpassing  must  stop,  critics 
must  be  converted,  noise  abatement 
must  be  perfected,  ace  !ss  to  the  city  im- 
proved, secondary  airports  expanded, 
helicopter  and  small  Jlane  taxi  service 
upgraded. 

The  age  of  air  travel  is  here.  It  cannot 
be  stopped,  it  cannot  le  ignored,  it  can- 
not become  a  political  football — because 
air  travel  is  vital  to  tne  welfare  of  the 
great  city  of  New  YorP  and  its  citizenry. 
For  example,  the  lati  .st  projections  an- 
ticipate 45  million  passengers  annually 
at  the  city's  major  airports  by  1970  and 
91  million  in  1980.  Cjmpare  this  with 
the  3.6  million  in  1948  to  34.2  million  in 
1967  and  the  estimat(  d  38  million  last 
year.  This  tenfold  grovth  over  the  past 
20  years  clearly  substantiates  the  explo- 
sivencss  of  air  passenger  travel.  And  the 
jtt  age  is  really  just  b?ginning. 

The  forerunner  of  Ihc  1970  fleet  had 
its  maiden  flight  on  February  9.  Will 
New  York  get  its  fair  market  share  of  or 
ever  be  able  to  handle  the  new  Boeing 
747  jumbo  jet^23I  f(et  in  length;  full 
weight-lifting  capacit^  355  tons;   total 


seating  capacity,  490  passengers;  costing 
$21.4  million;  liftoff  speed.  170  miles  an 
hour;   625  miles  per  hour  top  speed? 

Tlie  answer  is  an  obvious  'No,'  if  our 
services  fail  to  expand  with  the  growth 
trend  of  both  commercial,  cargo,  and 
private  air  movements.  The  capacity  of 
our  three  major  airports  is  now  stretched 
beyond  the  breaking  point. 

Tlie  New  York  airport  problem  Is  not 
unique.  Last  summer,  airlines  and  their 
passengers  encountered  serious  delays  at 
many  major  airix)rts.  The  waiting  was 
too  long,  costly,  and  inconvenient  for 
both  travelers  and  airlines. 

The  rapid  growth  of  commercial  and 
jnivate  aviation  urgently  requires  mod- 
ernization and  expansion  of  our  national 
airways  system,  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  operated  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  The  present 
capacity  of  the  airways  system  is  inade- 
quate; the  control  system  is  also  inade- 
quate. Why?  First,  there  is  an  acute 
shortage  of  air  traffic  controllers  in  the 
towers.  Second,  there  is  a  shortage  of 
radar,  computers,  and  other  equipment 
used  in  air  traffic  control  by  the  FAA. 
Third,  there  is  a  shortage  of  runways 
and  airports,  especially  where  the  con- 
gestion problem  is  most  severe;  namely, 
New  York. 

rhc  airlines  have  adjusted  schedules 
to  minimize  congestion  during  peak 
liours  in  New  York.  Washington,  and 
Chicago.  Literally  thousands  of  sched- 
ule adjustments  were  made  during  32 
days  of  meetings  last  year  by  the  60  air- 
lines involved,  including  reductions  in 
proposed  flights,  hourly  shifts,  and  shifts 
to  different  airports.  "The  end  result  was 
inconvenience  to  many  passengers. 

Airports  must  keep  pace,  too.  The  air- 
lines are  spending  billions  of  dollars  on 
airport  facilities.  But  airlines  do  not  build 
and  operate  airports.  This  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  State  and  local  governments. 
They  must  keep  pace  in  expanding  exist- 
ing facilities  and.  where  necessary,  build 
nc'.v  ones,  including  smaller  airports  for 
private  planes  that  will  relieve  the  pinch 
at  the  big  ones. 

The  airlines  have  proposed  that  the 
Government  spend  at  least  $250  million 
each  year  for  the  next  5  years  to  moder- 
nize the  airways  system.  It  is  a  plain  and 
sunple  fact  that  not  nearly  enough  money 
lias  been  appropriated  to  improve  the 
Nation's  airiioits  and  air  traffic  control 
-systems. 

Our  airports  and  airways  are  inade- 
quate because  of  failure  of  the  Federal, 
State,  and  city  political  machinery  to  act. 
On  the  question  of  additional  airport 
construction,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  effect  construction  of 
needed  airports  when  state  or  local  areas 
fail  to  act.  This  authorization  is  justified 
by  the  national  character  of  the  airport 
and  airway  problem. 

In  tlie  New  York  metropolitan  area — 
which  includes  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut— there  is  general  agreement 
that  a  fourth  jetport  is  a  necessity.  Yet 
the  three  States  and  the  various  local 
governments  involved  have  been  unable 
to  resolve  the  question  of  site  selection. 
My  section  of  the  bill  will  empower  the 
Secretary  to  convene  a  conference  of 
Ftate.  city,  and  local  officials  in  an  area 


where  he  has  made  a  determination  that 
an  additional  airport  is  needed.  The  con- 
ference shall  be  convened  immediately 
afteV  a  determination  Is  made  and  again 
3  years  later  if  the  locality  has  failed  to 
select  a  site  and  begin  construction  of  the 
new  airport. 

The  conferences  shall  be  called  to  at- 
tempt to  resolve  whatever  political,  fi- 
nancial, or  other  obstacles  have  prevent- 
ed beginning  construction. 

The  power  of  the  Secretary  to  act  in 
the  absence  of  local  action  should  pro- 
vide the  leverage  to  break  the  types  of 
deadlocks  that  are  stalling  badly  needed 
airport  construction  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere. 

THE    ALTERNATIVES 

Nearsighted  city  planners,  who  shud- 
der at  the  words  progress  and  innovation. 
are  quick  to  proclaim  such  sweet-sound- 
ing phrases  as  "potential  for  diversion" 
as  a  solution  to  the  city's  airport  crisis. 
Just  what  are  these  potentials. 

First,  diversion  to  other  airports.  Tlie 
public  outcry  over  rumors  to  divert  more 
flights  from  the  three  major  airports  to 
the  five  minor  ports  to  which  scheduled 
air  earner  service  is  provided — White 
Plains.  Ishp.  Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  and 
Trenton — has  become  louder  than  a  sonic 
boom.  But  even  if  their  traffic  were  to  in- 
crease at  three  times  the  rate  of  the  ma- 
jor airports,  they  would  still  account  for 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  total  traffic. 
Some  of  the  more  accessible  secondary 
airports  are  already  experiencing  peak- 
hour  congestion. 

Second,  another  type  of  diversion  is  the 
switching  of  international  flights  from 
New  York  to  other  cities,  to  reduce 
through  traffic.  More  than  20  percent  of 
the  air  flights  to  and  from  New  York 
were  overseas. 

^Vhy.  I  ask,  should  the  great  port  of 
New  York  lose  this  volume  and  why 
sliould  passengers  be  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  and  visiting  our  great 
city,  if  only  on  a  stopover. 

THE  QLASI-SOLUTION 

On  February  27.  1969.  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  Examiner  Ross  I.  Newmann 
issued  a  decision  proclaiming  the  need 
for  a  fourth  major  jetport  in  the  New 
York  area.  No  one  can  argue  with  that 
finding.  The  idea,  utterly  necessary  and 
feasible,  however,  has  been  bandied  about 
for  years. 

Such  proposals  envisioned  the  length- 
ening of  Kennedy  runways;  the  ill-con- 
ceived construction  of  a  jetport  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  or  the  expansion  of  Islip's 
MacArthur  Airport  or  Westchester 
County  Airport. 

Long  Island  Sound  is  one  of  our  great- 
est natural  resources.  Jets  screaming 
overhead  will  do  nothing  to  enhance  the 
livability  of  Long  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut communities.  The  proposed  jetport 
and  bridges  to  connect  Long  Island  and 
Connecticut,  costing  the  taxpayers  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars,  will  disrupt 
living  and  working  conditions  in  the  af- 
fected communities. 

Swimmers,  boaters,  fishermen,  conser- 
vationists, and  every  Long  Island  and 
Connecticut  resident  will  be  the  victims 
if  dollar-dreaming  officials  are  allowed 
to  nun  Long  Island  Soimd  with  a  Jet- 
port. Instead  of  talking  about  airports 
and  bridges,  let  us  talk  about  waging  a 
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massive  atteck  on  pollution  to  clean  up 
the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

And  the  extension  of  runways  to  Ken- 
nedy would  only  add  35  peak  hour  move- 
ments to  its  capacity,  hardly  worth  the 
cost,  noise  factors,  and  pubhc  outrage 

'^/m^airport  is  clearly  useless  if  people 
cannot  get  to  it,  Dulles.  27  miles  from 
Washington,  is  a  classical  example,  used 
by  1  million  people  annually,  as  compared 
to  National,  3  miles  away,  used  by  8  mil- 
lion. John  F.  Kennedy  is  overtaxed  and 
added  traffic  would  make  it  just  that 
more  crowded.  It  is  already  an  air  and 
land  traffic  snarl.  Besides  the  already 
stated  opposition  to  a  jetport  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  its  accessibility  would  also 
make  it  prohibitive. 

The  critical  dimension  of  any  transpor- 
taUon  demand  Is  the  expected  peak  pe- 
riod such  as  the  peak  hour,  rather  than 
the  annual  total.  The  peak  hour  accom- 
modates 8  percent  of  the  flights  on  a  peak 
day  The  airlines  have  been  studying  end- 
lessly the  problem  of  coping  with  peak 
period  demands.  It  can  be  concluded 
that  any  reduction  of  such  demands  will 
result  in  inconvenience  to  more  and  more 
passengers.  People  simply  want  to  fly 
when  they  want  to  fly. 

So  it  Is  resolved  that  Metropohtan  New 
York  desperately  needs  another  jetport. 
The  unresolved  issue  is  where  to  locate 
that  capacity— an  ideal  airport  system 
that  would  minimize  the  sum  total  of 
various  costs,  such  as:  First,  access 
costs;  second  operating  costs  to  airlines 
and  supporting  agencies;  third,  coinmu- 
nity  benefits,  principally  noise  abate- 
ment and  retenUon  of  scenic  landscapes; 
and.  fourth,  total  acquisition  and  con- 
struction costs. 

Let  us  face  facts.  A  study  examined  17 
different  sites,  the  majority  of  which 
proved  totally  unfeasible  because  of  air- 
space and  noise  restrictions. 

THE  SOLimON 

There  Is  only  one  site  accessible  to 
Mldtown  Manhattan  that  meets  all  cn- 
teria  That  is  why  I  am  proposing  a  har- 
bor jetport  off  Sandy  Hook.  It  is  the  only 
site  available  to  solve  the  pyramiding  air 
problems  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

A  sprawling  offshore  air  facility — or 
manmade  island— would  solve  the  con- 
gestion crisis,  the  noise  problem,  the  con- 
servationists concern.  It  would  create 
thosuands  of  jobs  and  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous boost  for  both  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding borough's  economies.  Engineer 
studies  adamantly  conclude  that  con- 
struction of  the  Sandy  Hook  jetport  is 
eminently  feasible,  because  the  water  is 
shallow  enough  to  consider  an  artificial 
Island. 

This  floating  jetport  could  take  over 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  existing  air- 
ports on  top  of  providing  added  capacity, 
it  would  be  larger  than  any  existing  ah:- 
port  and  would  be  expandable,  it  would 
have  an  ultimate  capacity  of  200  peak 
hour  instrument  flight  nnes  movements, 
compared  to  the  present  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  ceiling  of  80  lor 
Kennedy  or  120  for  Newark  and  La  Guar- 
dia  combined. 

Moreover,  a  Sandy  Hook  airport  would 
not  interfere  with  airspace  operations  at 
the  three  airports  and  would  not  cast 
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noise  shadows  on  Brooklyn  Queena. 
Staten  Island.  Long  Island,  and  New  Jer- 
sey The  planes  would  be  flying  over  fish ; 
not  people.  Also,  the  amount  of  fiU  in- 
quired would  be  almost  negUgible.  Tlae 
airport  could  be  constructed  on  piluigs, 
if  so  desired.  Tunnels,  instead  of  bndgeS. 
could  connect  the  fielc*  to  the  mainland. 
Businesses  could  develop  and  prosper  ifi 
the  immediate  area.  Surface  transporta- 
tion problems  to  midtowTi  would  be 
solved.  The  beauty  of  our  harbor  would 
be  enhanced.  ,  , , 

The  Sandy  Hook  offshore  jetport  would 
entail  landfill  behind  bulkheads  over  a 
"O-square-mile  area  in  the  natural  lee 
of  Sandy  Hook  providing  services  for 
the  projected  200  to  300  milhon  addi- 
tional annual  passengers  by  the  year 

2000. 

And  site  acquisition  and  preparation 
costs  are  relatively  small  compared  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  main  problem.  "The 
jetport  would  be  on  three  levels— the 
water  the  bulkhead  for  multitudinous 
parking  faciUties  and  air  operation  sup- 
port and  an  upper  level  like  the  flight 
deck  of  a  tremendous  aircraft  carrier. 
The  station  could  accommodate  a  jet 
city  with  stores,  theaters,  and  restau- 
rants. Hydrofoils  could  deliver  non- 
drivers  in  12  minutes  tn  Wall  Street  and 
in  22  minutes  to  either  end  of  42d  Street, 
solving  the  ground  access  problem. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  space  is 
simply  not  available  at  Kennedy,  whose 
central  terminal  area,  including  fmght 
areas,  parking,  gate  positions,  and  land- 
scaping covers  about  500  acres.  More 
than  adequate  space  for  all  services 
would  be  avaUable  on  the  brandnew 
superairport  designed  from  scratch  witn 
these  magnitudes  in  mind.  ,„„,;v,i„ 

Offshore  airports  have  proved  feasible 
elsewhere.  In  fact,  the  FAA  has  commis- 
sioned a  top-flight  engineering  firm  to 
come  up  with  a  detaUed  report  on  the 
subject.  But  we  must  act  now. 
It  is  the  only  feasible  solution  to  New 

York  City's  air  crisis.  . 

But  retention  of  this  section,  giving 

the  Transportation  Secretary  the  power 

to  end  poUtical  buckpassing,  is  thewreal 

key  to  our  flying  future.  7^ 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 

gentleman  yield?  ■  ,j     ♦„    tv,p 

Mr  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  such  tune  as  he 
may  consume.  ..^ 

Mr    TIERNAN.    Mr.    Chan-man.    the 
subject    of    debate    before    the    House 
today  is  most  important.  AU  of  us  have 
experienced  first  hand  the  growing  con- 
gestion and  delays  at  ainports  around 
the  countrj'.  We  have  a  bill  before  us 
HR    14465.  which  is  designed  to  meet 
these  problems.  Unfortunately,  bow-ever, 
it  faUs  to  do  so  in  two  particulars.  First, 
it  provides  no  assistance  whatever  to 
the  terminal  area  of  the  airport.  Sec- 
ond   it  provides  assistance  to  the  air- 
field area  only  on  the  basis  of  matchmg 
grants,  1  year  at  a  time. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  if  the  bUl 
is  not  to  include  aid  for  the  termmal 
area  much  of  the  airport  problem  is 
being  overlooked.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  60  to  75  percent  of  the  dollar 
needs  at  airports  over  the  next  several 
years  is  in  the  terminal  area.  This  means 


that  the  maximum  aid  that  can  be  pro- 
vided under  H.R.  14465  is  20  percent  of 
the  need.  This  is  so  because  the  maxi- 
mum airfield  dollar  need  is  40  percent. 
With  50-50  matching  grants,  the  Uis. 
share  is  therefore  20  percent.  We  are 
only  deluding  ourselves  and  the  Amer- 
ican pubUc  if  we  assert  that  the  "au:- 
port  problem "  wiU  be  in  any  major  way 
solved  by  this  legislation. 

The  bill  before  us  also  fails  to  provide 
anything  other  than  one-time  matching 
grants.  Rather  tlian  progress,  this  is.  in 
fact  a  regression  from  the  outdateC  Fed- 
eral' aid  airport  program.  At  the  begm- 
ning  of  this  decade,  the  Appropriations 
Committees  agreed  to  forward  funduig 
of  2  years  beyond  the  current  fiscal 
year  This  was  strongly  urged  by  the 
House  Committee  because  there  were 
even  then  serious  complaints  that  air- 
ports could  not  make  any  sort  of  financial 
plans   based   upon   a    l-year-at-a-Ume 

^' These  problems  are  stiU  with  us,  and 
they  are  magnified  manyf old  by  the  huge 
dollar  need  of  our  airports  today.  And 
yet  this  bill  does  less  in  terms  of  long- 
range  financial  planning  than  thein- 
adequate  program  we  are  replacirig.  Tliis. 
to  me  makes  no  sense,  particularly  when 
the  traveling  public  is  expected  to  pay 
the  bill  for  airport  and  airway  unprove- 
ments  That  point  raises  another  irony : 
The   Federal   aid   airport  progran.   was 
paid  for  from  general  funds.  The  new 
program  is  financed  from  user   funds. 
Yet  the  new  program  will  offer  no  long- 
term  assistance.  f,,*,,..- 
I  predict  that  m  the  \ery  near  future 
we  wiU  see  quite  clearly  that  this  legis- 
laUon  is  not  tailored  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  growing  traveling  pubUc.  of  whicn 
there  will  be  170  million  this  year,  and 
that  we  will  be  caUed  upon  to  mclude 
terminal  areas  and  long-term  assistance 
in  subsequent  legislation. 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler  • 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr    HECHLER  of  West  Vlrglrua.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  strongly  support  this  legis- 
lation which  is  sorely  needed  in  order  to 
prevent  the  fast-deepening  air  transpor- 
tation crisis.  In  1965.  requests  for  funds 
to  build  new  airports  outran  the  avail- 
able funds  by  $140  million  to  $75  million. 
The  gap  has  widened  even  more  since 
then.  Although  I  have  made  numerous 
attempts    to   amend   the    appropriation 
bills  to  increase  Federal  aid  to  airport 
funds      the     fiscal     year     1970     funds 
amounted  to  only  $30  milUon  at  a  time 
when  the  requests  totaled  $455  miUion. 
We  now  need  funds  to  build  or  develop 
over  3.000  of  the  Nation's  airports.  The 
$645  million  authorized  under  the  pend- 
ing legislation  for  the  next  3  years  wUl 
enable  us  to  make  a  big  dent  m  the 
Nation's  needs  for  new  and  improved  air- 
ports—both the  larger  air  earner  air- 
ports and  the  smaller  airports. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  funds 
will  be  available  under  this  bill  to  build 
the  long-delayed  Midway  ^^"^ll"^ 
airport  of  the  future  to  serve  Charleston 
anrnuntington.  W.  Va.  Lack  of  Federal 
funding  has  been  the  big  stumbling  block 
in  the  way  of  starting  construcUon  of 
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this  vital  facility.  Passage  of  the  bill  will 
certainly  be  aided  lii  the  other  body  with 
the  help  of  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
wlio  spearheaded  (jassage  of  a  similar 
Senate  bill  last  year).  Then  when  the  bill 
becomes  law  and  fuhds  are  available,  we 
can  start  construction  and  the  dirt  will 
lly  at  the  Midway  sljte,  thus  enabling  our 
Kreat  State  of  West  Virginia  to  malce  tre- 
mendous forward  Strides  in  both  pas- 
senger and  cargo  tnansportatlon. 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams"  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  toi"  yield- 
ing. 


I  am  in  support  of 


this  bill.  I  do  want  to 


bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee, 
however,  and  I  will  Engage  in  a  short  col- 
loquy with  the  chaiitman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  this,  the  separate  views  which  are 
contained  on  pages  02  and  93  of  the  re- 
port, and  which  several  other  Members. 
I  know,  are  prepared  to  comment  about 
today.  Wfrdo  not.  hoivever,  intend  to  un- 
duly^lengtUten  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thjis  bill  involves  the 
collection  of  user  takes  to  form  a  trust 
fund.  These  are  taxes  that  t>asically 
come  from  the  people  who  are  goins:  to 
be  buying  airline  tickets:  They  deserve 
to  have  the  airline  terminals  taken  care 
of. 

As  our  views  indicate,  75  percent  of 
the  costs  that  are  needed  in  the  next 
10  years  are  to  take  ;are  of  the  passen- 
gers between  the  street  and  the  time 
when  the  passenger  gets  on  the  airplane. 
We  are  not  talking  ibout  terminal  fa- 
cilities being  built  in  the  sense  of  cock- 
tail lounges  or  rever  ue-producing  con- 
cessions, and  so  on,  jut  such  things  as 
movement  of  baggag* ,  handling  of  tick- 
ets, getting  the  passsnger  through  the 
terminal,  and  the  new  types  of  equip- 
ment that  will  be  ni»cessary  to  handle 
the  baggage  of  the  paisenger  from  where 
he  drops  it  until  it  is  on  the  plane. 

We  know  this  matter  is  being  debated 
presently  in  the  othe:-  l)ody.  and  I  want 
to  alert  the  membership  that  undoubt- 
edly there  will  be  soit  e  type  of  arrange- 
ment like  this  which  will  be  before  the 
House  when  this  matt!r  comes  from  con- 
ference. 

We  are  not  going  to  offer  amend- 
ments today.  We  did  tiiat  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  comitiittee  was  divided 
about  it. 

First  I  would  turn  to  longtime  fmanc- 
ing,  and  I  know  th(  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  have  some  remarks  on  this, 
so  I  will  only  touch  (n  it  briefly. 

I  want  to  thank  th»  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  for  working  out  a  3-year  author- 
ization which  will  gi 'e  some  flexibility 
to  airports  in  building  projects.  We  can- 
not build  or  construct  the  projects  such 
as  are  needed  at  the  present  time  on  a 
year-to-year  basis.  It  takes  a  minimum 
of  2  or  3  years  to  biild  a  runway  and 
often  more  than  2  orl3  years  to  do  the 
tower  facilities  and  tne  other  types  of 
construction  involved. 

I  would  ask  the  chai  rman  of  the  com- 
mittee if  he  does  not  a{  ree  that  the  prob- 
lem of  financing  and  t  le  problem  of  ter- 


minal facilities  is  something  we  did  have 
many  discussions  on.  It  is  a  terribly  se- 
rious problem.  At  some  point  we  are  going 
to  have  to  deal  with  that  before  this 
2-year  period  expires. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  with  the  gemdeman  in  the  well,  the 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Adams'  that  this  is  a  serious  proposition 
involvmg  the  terminals  and  it  is  going 
to  have  to  be  met  .some  time  in  the  near 
future.  In  the  committee  it  was  deter- 
mined that  this  was  to  be  a  safety  bill. 
But  I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  it  is  one 
of  the  very  .serious  things  which  is  going 
to  have  to  be  met  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

As  I  say,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
will  be  discussing  the  long-term  financ- 
ing. At  the  end  of  my  remarks  I  am  going 
to  include  one  of  the  amendments  I  of- 
fered in  the  committee.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  <  Mr.  Pickle  )  will  be  discuss- 
ing some  of  the  others.  I  think  some  type 
language  is  necessary  to  be  certain  the 
Secretary  when  he  is  allocating  these 
funds  can  say  to  a  local  airport.  'If  you 
need  to  have  money  over  a  3-  or  4-year 
basis,  thi-s  can  be  worked  out.  so  it  can 
i)e  done." 

In  the  highway  program  this  is  done 
on  a  revolving  basis  by  .saying  there  will 
be  so  much  money  this  year,  and  so  much 
the  next  year,  and  so  much  the  following 
year,  so  the  States  can  plan  to  extend 
their  highway  system  in  this  fashion. 

Again  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  his  pa- 
tience and  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  getting  this  bill  to  the  floor. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  bill  and  it  is  an  impor- 
tant bill.  I  hope  it  will  pass.  I  hope  when 
both  bodies  have  completed  work  on  it, 
we  may  be  able  to  correct  some  of  the 
problems  which  exist. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  read  now  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  in  committee, 
on  which  the  committee  was  divided,  as 
to  a  method  by  which  long-term  financ- 
ing could  be  included: 

Page  30,  Immediately  after  line  11.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(a)  LoNg-TCRM  .\creements. — Within  tlie 
limits  of  amounts  provided  by  appropria- 
tion Acts  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  grant  agreements  to 
make  a  payment  for  payments  by  Installment 
over  a  fixed  number  of  years.  Of  the  amounts 
so  provided  by  appropriation  Acts  and  appor- 
tioned under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
(1)(A),  (liiB).  and  (1)(D)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  15  of  this  part,  not  less  than 
50  per  centum  of  each  amount  so  apportioned 
shall  be  available  solely  for  grant  agreements 
providing  for  a  payment  or  payments  by  in- 
stallment over  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  three 
years.  No  grant  agreement  entered  Into  under 
this  section  shall  provide  for  any  payment 
after  June  30,  1979.  or  after  June  30  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  for  which  amounts  are  au- 
thorized to  be  apportioned  under  section  15 
of  this  part,  whichever  Is  later." 

Page  30.  line  12,  Immediately  before  'Upon" 
Insert  the  following: 

"(b)  PROCEDUM!  for  GNTKtINC  INTO  AGREE- 
MENTS.—  " 


Mr.  STAGGE31S.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle i.  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

This  Nation  cannot  constantly  live 
with  the  potential  for  disaster  that  is 
daily  fueled  by  the  congested  airports, 
stacked  holding  patterns  in  the  air  and 
elephant  lines  of  planes  waiting  to  get 
airborne.  There  are  at  least  23  major 
hub  airports  that  are  on  the  verge  of 
cracking.  Some  experts  predict  that  New 
York's  International  Airport  may  have  to 
completely  shut  down  one  day  next  year 
because  the  crush  of  the  'stack"  will  not 
leave  any  air  space  for  planes  on  the 
ground  to  get  in  the  air. 

The  delays  are  a  technological  phe- 
nomenon— and  extremely  costly  in  addi- 
tion to  beinR  dangerous.  In  1966.  delays 
at  these  23  airports  cost  an  estimated 
$28  million,  according  to  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  of  America.  Extra  crews 
and  extra  fuel  accounted  for  most  of  the 
cost.  Additionally,  the  airlines  had  to 
tear  up  many,  many  tickets  of  dis- 
gruntled passengers  who  tired  of  waiting 
for  a  plane  and  canceled  out.  And  the 
public  was  the  real  loser. 

This  crisis  did  not  have  to  happen- 
that  is  the  rub.  Ours  is  the  most  tech- 
nologically advanced  society  in  the  world. 
We  simply  became  enamoured  with  the 
idea  of  air  travel  and  did  not  develop 
the  necessary  support  systems,  such  as 
adequate  baggage  handling,  long  walks 
to  the  car.  even  longer  drives  home  and 
the  list  continues  on  and  on. 

Iionically.  we  have  now  reached  the 
stage  in  our  development  where  most 
communities  do  not  even  want  an  air- 
port: certainly  not  near  populated  areas. 
They  hate  to  relinquish  the  land  and 
they  do  not  relish  the  noise. 

If  technological  myopia  is  one  prob- 
lem, money  is  another.  Approximately 
5  years  ago.  three  out  of  everj'  five  air- 
ports were  guaranteed  by  a  municipal- 
ity— today  three  out  of  five  are  secured 
by  money  that  comes  from  air-related 
services. 

And.  airports  are  generating  money. 
Airports  run  by  the  New  "VTork  Port  Au- 
thority paid  a  $446.5  million  payroll  in 
1966.  creating  jobs  for  over  50.000  peo- 
ple. As  more  people  use  airports  and  air- 
port concession  services,  and  as  more 
planes  land  and  pay  fees,  it  is  a  fact 
that  airports  contribute  to  the  economy 
of  an  area. 

But  money  and  the  lack  of  it  has 
created  the  piston-age  airports  who  do 
not  have  the  funds  to  extend  and 
strengthen  their  rim  ways  if  they  are  to 
keep  in  step  with  the  jet-age  system. 

Meanwhile,  the  skys  keep  on  getting 
busier.  The  FAA  estimates  the  airlines 
will  be  flying  3,500  planes  in  1976— that 
is  up  considerably  from  the  2,000  flying 
now  in  near-satiu^ted  conditions. 

Corporate  and  private  planes  are  grow- 
ing even  faster.  They  now  account  for  75 
percent  of  all  take-offs  and  landings. 
FAA  predicts  the  private  pilots  share 
will  climb  to  86  percent  in  10  years. 

And  the  users  keep  coming.  Commer- 
cial airlines  are  presently  transporting 
over  110  million  passengers.  Within  the 
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next  9  years,  the  passenger  total  is  ex- 
rccted  to  triple— to  454  million. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  in  many  re- 
spects similar  to  the  bill  which  the  gen- 
tleman   from    California,    Mr.    Don    H. 
CiAU-EN    and  I  introduced  earlier,  ex- 
cept the  difEercnce  in  the  primary  ap- 
proach with  respect  to  Uxation  which 
c-,!re  from  another  committee. 
'  one  of  i)-ic  most  important  aspects  oi 
t'vs  bill  i.s  the  declaration  on  page  2  vt 
liic  bill  that  we  are  establishing  a  na- 
uonal    transportation   policy.    I    beiie\e 
tiie  MBnificance  of  this  particular  section 
is  far-reaching,  and  it  may  have  more 
eiTect  on  the  overall  transportation  prob- 
lem in  this  country  than  even  the  bill 
iuelf.   And   as  we   consider   this   bi  1    i 
think  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
our  aviation  -system  is  only  one  part  ot 
our  multimode  transportation  net^^olk. 
Several   months   ago   in    the   opening 
days  of  the  House  Commerce  Comm:t- 
fee  hearings  on  the  bill.  I  recall  Secre- 
tary    Volne     being     questioned     about 
whether  his  Department  would  be  coin- 
ing forth  with  a  national  tianspoi tation 
plan   He  said  that  they  would,  but  that 
for  now,  we  would  have  to  consider    he 
airport    recommendations    without    tne 
ben(»-it  of  knowing  what  new  directions 
might  be  coming  to  simplify  and  consoli- 
date traffic  of  other  modes. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  policy  lan- 
puaee  of  this  bill  is  adequate  to  assure 
that  our  air  traffic  system  will  not  be 
forgotten  when  the  comprehensive  trans- 
portation plan  is  considered.  I  (io  not 
think  this  will  happen,  but  I  must  v  oice 
mv  concern  that  we  are  dealing  heie 
with  only  half  a  loaf,  and  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  be  aware  of  that  both 
now  and  at  such  later  times  as  the  sub- 
ject is  considered. 

Hopefully  and  prayerfully  we  are  not 
too  late  with  this  bill,  which  I  believe  is 
Magna  Charta  legislation  m  the  field 
of  aviation.  .  . 

The  bill  also  includes  a  provision  for  a 
national  airport  systems  plan  and  for 
the  first  time  sives  meaningful  help  and 
cooperation  to  the  States,  allowing  them 
to  participate  in  grants  and  authoriza- 
tion to  improve  general  aviation  and 
those  matters  which  are  specifically 
intra-State  in  nature. 

The  bill  does  fall  short,  however,  of 
meeting  the  airport  problem  in  one  ma- 
jor respect.  It  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  no  authority  to  make  a 
commitment  of  Federal  assisUnce  on  an 
airport  project  except  on  a  year-to-year 

basis. 

Let  me  discuss  the  contract  authority. 
The  administration  might  as  well  face  up 
to  the  problem  because  it  is  becoming  oi 
growing  importance  in  every  Federal  as- 
sistance program  that  we  deal  with. 

The  problem  is  simply  this:  Suppose 
a  City  requires  a  $50  mUlion  airport  im- 
provement program— and  that  is  rela- 
tively small  compared  with  some  of  them. 
Maybe  $20  million  involves  the  airfield, 
i-unway  extension  of  new  gate  Positions 
taxiways.  and  so  forth— the  other  S30 
million  involves  other  additions  to  the 
terminal  building,  relocation  of  the  park- 
ing lot,  and  other  improvements  to  re- 
lieve passenger  congestion.  The  city  sub- 
mits its  plans  and  tiie  Secretary  finds 


they  are  consistent  with  the  national 
airport  system  plan  and  with  the  re- 
^iSements  of  this  bill.  Under  this  bill 
the  Federal  share  of  the  whole  $50  mil- 
lion project  is  only  $10  million— 50  per- 
cent of  the  airfield  cost  but  on.y  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost. 

The   airport   sponsor   then   wants   to 
enter  into  a  grant  agreement  for  the  $10 
milhon  of  Federal  assistance.  Under  this 
bin  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  can- 
not make  more  than  a  1-year  commit- 
mert  and  because  of  the  allocation  for- 
mula   and    the    legiumale   requests   for 
lunds  from  other  nnoorl  .sponsors,  the 
Secretary  may  be  able  to  make  oniy  a 
SI  million  grant  on  that  approved  proj- 
ect Where  docs  that  leave  the  city  on  its 
financing  problem?  It  needs  to  raise  $50 
million.  It  is  really  entitled  to  SIO  miLion 
of  Federal  help.  But  all  the  Secretary 
can  do  after  he  approves  the  project  is 
to  enter  into  a  grant  agreement  for  $i 
imllion  lor  1  year.  He  can  give  them  a 
pat  on  the  back  and  hope  for  the  future. 
What    help    is    that    in    selling    aii-pojt 
bonds?  The  city  still  has   to  raise  £49 
million.  ,    ^        , 

Tliey  can  go  to  the  bond  market  and 
point  "to  their  rental  agreements  with 
the  concessionaires  and  the  fixed  base 
operator  and  the  lease  agreements  with 
the  airlines  for  landing  fees  and  rentals. 
And  then  they  can  say  to  the  prospective 
bond  buver:  "And  besides  that  we  are 
hoping  to  get  S9  million  sometime  from 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation— he  s  al- 
ready approved  the  project  and  has  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  pay  us  $i 
niiUion." 

What  kind   cf   positive   assurance   is 
thaf  Pvcmember  this— all  of  this  money 
is  coming  from  airport  users.  We  are  no 
longer  talking  about  the  old  Federal  aid- 
airport  program  where  the  money  came 
from  general  funds.  This  program  is  pri- 
marily based  on  user  taxes.  The  taxes 
being  levied  under  title  II  of  this  bill 
are  permanent  taxes.  They  are  going  into 
an  airport  fnd  airway  trust  fund.  They 
are  dedicated  to  airport  and  airway  im- 
provement. The  amounts  to  be  collected 
are     reasonably     predictable     and     the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  ainoorts  and  airways  improyem*it 
are    conser\-ative    in    relation    to    tne 
revenues.  v.  j  „ 

For  the  last  9  years,  we  have  had  a 
better  situation  in  some  respects  on  for- 
ward planning  than  this  bill  gives  us.  As 
a  committee  on  the  one  hand  and  our 
colleague,  the  late  beloved  Albert 
Thomas  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  the  other,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  been  appropnatmg  air- 
port funds  2  full  years  ahead  as  a  means 
of  tr>-ing  to  facilitate  plannmg. 

Now    that   we   are   switching   to  >iser 
dedicated    taxes,    the   Secretary    should 
have  the  authority  to  assure  these  people 
who  have  to  build  and  operate  our  air- 
ports—the   cities,    counties,    and    other 
pubUc    bodies— that   they   will   get   the 
Federal  assistance  they  are  entitled  to 
Cities  cannot  sell  bonds  on  hope  and 
faith  They  have  to  have  somethmg  defi- 
nite to  go  on.  The  Secretary  should  be 
able  to  obligate  for  the  Federal  shate  of 
a  project  and  pay  it  over  a  Penod  ol 
years— in   annual   insUllments   il   that 


suits  the  nature  of  the  project  and  the 
financing  posture  of  the  airport  project 
sponsor  and  the  limitations  on  th.  Sec- 
retar\-'s  funds.  .        ^, 

Remember  that  the  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  to  prepare  a  national  airport 
svsteiu  plan,  and  no  project  can  even  be 
considered  unless  it  is  included  in  that 
plan  So  any  commitments  he  would 
make  would  only  extend  to  projects  that 
fitted  the  prioriiics  of  that  plan. 

You  an  know  that  our  cities  have  a 
mass  transit  problem.  The  President  has 
.sent  Tv  mc£-aee  outlinme  ;-.  plan  t^  pio- 
vide  Federal  help  in  meeting  the  mass 
tranM'.  problem.  The  Federal  assistance 
will  all  come  from  general  funds  Instead 
of  us  r  taxes,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  bear  a  much  lareer  share  of 
the  t'^tal  cost  than  it  is  bearing  in  the 
^ivp-it  prorram.  Yet  the  cit.rs  are  dis- 
appointed because  there  is  no  contrac- 
tual authority  in  the  program— no  abil- 
ity of   the  Secretary  of   HLT3  to  make 
mcanin-ful  commitments  to  the  cities 
that  extend  beyond  1  year. 

I  u'ldf^rstand  some   thousM   is  beinT 
given   to   a   modified    approach   to   this 
contractual  concept.  It  would  permit  t,c 
Se'-rctary  of  HUD  to  obligate  the  Fed- 
eral    Government     solely     withm     the 
f-amcwork  of  the  spccificr.P.y  authorized 
amounts  for  the  years  in  which  they  are 
authorized.  For  example,  if  the  bill  au- 
thorizes  appropriations   for   each   of   5 
v-ar-:    the   Secretary   in   the   first   year 
could'    within   the   formula   limitations, 
make  a  commitment  with  a  city  extend- 
in'?  over  5  ycaiT.  In  the  second  year,  for 
4  vear.?.  and  so  forth. 

Per<=onallv.  I  think  the  Secretary  of 
T'  ansporlation  should  be  able  to  make  a 
c.^m-iiitmcnt  to  make  payments  for  as 
long  as  10  or  15  years  on  an  air^wrt  prc- 
ect  But  at  least  somethinrr  along  the 
lines  described  above  would  be  better 
taan  this  annual  grant  that  we  are  pro- 
viding in  this  bill.  That  was  the  big 
fault  in  the  old  FAAP  program  and  we 
are  not  correcting  it  in  this  bill. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  bypassing  th-? 
Appropriations  Committee.  They  still 
would  have  to  appropriate  the  money 
every  vear  just  as  they  do  under  the  hir.i- 
vay  program.  But  cities  cannot  pay 
cash  for  big  capital  projects  any  more 
than  the  average  person  can  pay  cash  icr 
his  house.  They  have  to  finance  it  o\ei 
a  period  of  tmie  and  a  Federal  airpor 
program  ought  to  realisticany  meet  tnat 
situation.  Otherwise  it  does  not  do  the 

^^Now  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  committee 
one  amendment  was  offered  by  me  which 
was  designed  to  give  assistance  in  these 
contract  authority  cases.  I  want  to  read 
the  amendment  that  I  offered,  because 
it  lost  in  the  committee  by  a  very  small 
vote.  I  want  to  include  it  in  the  Record 
in  this  debate  so  it  will  be  available  for 
others  to  see  in  the  other  body  as  veil  as 
the  Members  of  this  body.  This  xs  the 
amendment    that   was   offered    to    H^R. 
12374,  the  biU  used  in  the  committee 
markup: 

SEC  209  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  grant  agreements  to  make  a 
rTaNment  or  pavments  by  installment  to  a 
soo^sor  or  sponsors  over  a  fixed  number  of 
nTto  exceed  fifteen  years:  P/oM'^no^- 
ever.  That  the  Secretary  shall  set  aside  not 
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less  than  30  per  centui  i  of  the  amounts  ap- 
portioned to  any  State  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  (1)(A)J  (1)(B).  and  (1)(D) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  205  of  this  Act 
for  entering  into  grant  agreements  to  make 


a  payment  or  pa''men 
a  fixed  number  of  not 


Is  by  Installment  over 
to  exceed  three  years. 


Mr.  Chairman,  thpt  would  attempt  to 
etary    could    make 
payments  up  to  a 
period  of  15  years  providing  he  set  aside 


say    that    the    Sec 
agreements  to  mak(  i 


30  percent  of  those 
.--hort-term  grants. 
The  CHAIRMAN. 


tleman  from  Texas  las  again  expired. 


STAGGERS. 


gentlerian 


unds  in  the  form  of 
The  time  of  the  gen- 


Mr. 


Chairman.    I 
1      additional 


Mr. 
yield      the 
minute. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Projvided  they  retained 
at  least  30  percent  )f  the  money  in  the 
formula  grant  sect  on  of  the  bill  for 
short-term  assistan:e,  up  to  a  3-year 
period.  That  amendment  failed  in  the 
committee  by  a  ver''  small  vote.  I  hope 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  reac  it  and  to  study  it 
as  a  part  of  the  d;bate  that  we  have 
heard  hete  today,  be  :ause  I  am  confident 
that  addMonal  help  must  be  given  In  the 
area  of  contractual  authority  for  airport 
facilities. 

Again,  Mr.  Chair  nan,  this  is  a  great 
bill.  It  is  long  past  the  time  that  we 
should  have  approv<  d  this  kind  of  assist- 
ance for  the  people  )f  America.  They  are 
entitled  to  better  ai:  safety  and  air  serv- 
ices. This  bill,  if  er  acted,  takes  a  giant 
step  forward  in  tha  direction  and  I  cer- 
tainly support  the  bll. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  \  lir.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  maj  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemm  from  California 
( Mr.  Don  H.  Clause  * ) . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAt  SEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  take  this  time  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  and  all  of 
the  members  of  the  [Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  C  ommerce  as  well  as 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  for  glvin?  me  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  mich  of  the  hearings 
held  on  this  legislati  on  even  though  I  am 
not  a  member  of  eitier  committee. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLA  JSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  distinguished  gi^ntleman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  probably  \  he  most  knowledge- 
able Member  of  tits  House,  or  at  least 
one  of  the  three  or  ^our  most  knowledge- 
able Members  of  thfe  House  in  this  field, 
may  I  say  I  for  one  appreciate  his  advice 
and  the  suggestion;  he  made  from  time 
to  time  in  the  prebaration  of  this  bill. 
The  gentleman  is  fcertainly  to  be  com- 
I  has  done  and  for  the 
las  shovn  in  getting 
Hed. 

JSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentlen|an  very  much  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aiain,  I  want  to  thank 


mended  for  what  he 
interest  which  he 
this  legislation  enad 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAl 


the  gentleman  fron 


ments  and  many  courtesies  extended  to 
me. 

Further,  I  am  d^ply  grateful  to  the 
chairmen  and  meipbers  of  both  com- 


mittees. Interstate 


lUinois  for  his  com- 


and  Forelgm   Com- 


merce and  Ways  and  Means  for  permit- 
ting me  to  offer  suggestions  during  the 
formulation  and  drafting  of  this  very 
important  bill. 

I  truly  believe  this  legislation  will  rep- 
resent a  major  milestone  In  the  total 
progress  of  air  transportation  evolution. 

In  my  judgment,  the  passage  of  the 
legislation  carries  with  it  unlimited  op- 
portunities lor  the  advancement  of  social 
and  economic  progress  throughout  the 
entire  Nation. 

Aviation  has  grown  faster  than  anyone 
would  have  ever  dreamed  of.  Many  of  us 
over  the  years,  have  warned  nf  the  grow- 
in?  crisis  due  to  a  lack  of  airports  serv- 
ing the  communities  of  America. 

The  problem,  like  so  many  things,  lias 
been  the  lack  of  adequate  funds.  But  the 
real  problem  has  been  the  lack  of  a  posi- 
tive method  of  financing  a  national  air- 
port program.  Also  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  coordination  and  development  on  a 
system  basis — a^ain,  primarily  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  positive  method  of  finance. 

As  a  result  the  entire  transportation 
.system  in  America  has  been  growing  like 
Topsy  and  in  a  hodge-podge,  very  unco- 
ordinated manner. 

FAA  Administrator  Jack  Shafer  and 
Secretary  Volpe,  along  with  their  able 
staffs  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  re- 
solve the  problem.  Tliey  are  extremely 
able  and  knowledgeable  in  their  respec- 
tive positions.  But  their  hands  are  tied 
and  they  are  completely  restricted  unless 
and  until  the  Congress  gives  them  the 
basic  and  essential  legislative  finance  ve- 
hicle to  implement  a  coordinated  na- 
tional plan  of  integrated  airjxtrt  systems. 

This  package  today  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping  them  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities. This  will  give  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  two  trust  funds — 
highway  and  airport  and  airways. 

These  two  trust  funds  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  third  fund  or  finance 
vehicle  to  properly  and  adequately 
finance  an  improved  urban  area  trans- 
portation .system  program. 

Properly  financed  and  properly  co- 
ordinated, we  can  move  forward  toward 
the  development  of  a  balanced  and  inte- 
grated transportation  system  that  will 
be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  people  living 
in  both  urban  and  rural  America. 

Without  these  basic  legislative  vehicles, 
we  will  continue  the  ridiculous  trend  to- 
ward congestion,  overcrowded  cities,  traf- 
fic problems,  more  land  and  air  accidents, 
and  overpolluted  and  overpopulated 
megalopolis  areas. 

America  can  look  forward  to  a  better 
environment  for  future  living  conditions 
through  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

I  am  certain  that  this  package  is  not 
completely  satisfactory  to  all  segments 
of  aviation.  It  is,  however,  the  best  pos- 
sible compromise  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  glaring  fact  remains  that  the  need 
for  legislation  to  finance  a  national  air- 
port system  is  so  great  that  I  do  not 
think  we  can  afford  to  wait  and  quibble 
over  suggested  changes. 

In  order  to  clarify  what  I  mean  by 
an  airport  system,  I  will  briefly  outline 
what  I  see  will  be  required  for  the  cur- 
rent and  future  interests  of  our  air 
transportation  users. 


First.  Metropolitan  areas  must  move 
toward  the  adoption  of  the  integrated 
airport  system  concept — HUB  commer- 
cial or  regional  airports  with  .satellite 
reliever  and  STOL  air  traffic  engineering 
recommendations.  This  will  permit  more 
air  access  to  the  community  rather  than 
restrict  the  flights  into  the  overcongested 
and  too  limited  airports  now  serving  our 
major  cities. 

Second.  Intrastate  airport  .systems  and 
programs  must  be  established  with  .spe- 
cial consideration  given  to  helping  small 
communities  provide  air  access  and 
some  form  of  Federal.  State,  or  local 
{government  tax  incentive  or  relief  for 
private  airports  serving  a  ijublic  use. 
Part  of  the  State  or  local  government 
matching  share  might  be  in  the  form 
of  relief  granted  by  local  political  sub- 
divisions for  privately  owned  airport.s^ 
at  least  the  runway,  taxiway.  and  park- 
ing ramp  areas  which  are  generally  not 
direct  revenue  producers.  Strong  lan- 
guage in  the  committee  report  might 
serve  to  motivate  the  States  to  imple- 
ment this  recommendation. 

Third.  An  interstate  system  of  airports. 

Fourth.  Intercontinental  or  intema- 
national  system  of  airports  capable 
of  handling  the  SST  and  jumbo  jet-type 
aircraft. 

Fifth.  An  intermetropolitan  area 
STOL  transportation  system  of  airports 
for  communities  less  than  500  miles 
apart. 

Sixth,  HeUports. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
privileged  to  address  the  House  under 
sp>ecial  order  on  the  subject  of  "the  grow- 
ing crisis  of  the  lack  of  airports."  At  that 
time,  I  stated  my  conviction  that  the 
United  States  was  facing  an  airport  crisis 
of  crippling  proportions.  In  the  2  short 
years  since  I  made  that  statement,  the 
crisis  has  become  even  more  acute,  reach- 
ing a  peak  last  July  and  August  when 
conqestion  in  the  metropolitan  area  air- 
ports, airways,  and  approach  control  fa- 
cilities of  the  Nation  almost  paralyzed 
the  air  transportation  system.  This  situa- 
tion, in  my  judgment,  will  continue  to 
deteriorate  unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  State  and  local  governments, 
general  aviation,  commercial  aviation, 
airline  passengers,  and  air  shippers  act 
now  to  improve  the  system.  The  time  has 
passed  when  we  can  defer  action  to  await 
"further  study  of  the  problem,"  in  hope 
of  a  few  "painless,"  easy  solutions. 

OI'TLI.VE   or    .\    COORDINATED   N.*TIONAL   PLAN    fiF 
INTEGRATED    AIRPORT    AND    AWWAYS   SYSTEM 

Two  basic  requirements  are  needed — 
consideration  and  recommendation  for 
adoption  of  a  national  airport  system 
plan  and  a  lecommended  method  of 
financing  this  plan. 

With  the  large  costs  involved,  coordi- 
nation between  all  levels  of  government 
in  our  federal  system  must  be  maximized 
and  unnecessary  duplication  of  facilities 
must  be  minimized. 

With  land  values  escalating  and  avail- 
able airport  sites  diminishing,  particu- 
larly in  the  metropolitan  urban  areas,  the 
problem  of  guaranteeing  aviation  access 
for  general  and  business  aviation  type 
aircraft  is  crucial  and  a  solution  must  be 
found  Immediately. 

The  problems  of  air  safety  and  air 
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space  planning  cannot  be  resolved  or 
even  considered  until  such  time  ^  the 
airport  and  heliport  sites  are  specifically 
located  on  the  ground.  o..K/.«m 

As  a  member  of  the  Roads  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House,  I  can  tell  you  the 
United  States  of  America  has  an  envi- 
able position  of  leadership  in  the  world 
for  having  developed  one  of  the  finest 
road  systems  known  to  man-why  not 
start  today  by  committing  ourselves  to 
work  toward  developing  the  finest  and 
safest  airport  system  in  the  ^'orld. 

With  the  congestion  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  air  increasing,  it  becomes 
mandatory  that  we  maximize  the  coor- 
dination between  surface  and  air  trans- 
portation program  recommendations. 

For  many  years.  I  have  advocated  lo- 
cating air  strips  contiguous  to  highways. 
S?  for  these  strips  should  be  acquired 
at  the  same  time  lands  are  acquired  for 
highway  purposes.  All  that  is  required  is 
coordinated  planning  and  financing. 

Quite  frankly,  it  might  be  helP^ul  to 
have  the  Roads  Subcommittee  and  the 
Aeronautics    and    Transportation    Sub- 
committee meet  in  joint  .session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  these  possibili- 
ties. ,  A 
In  any  event,  the  history  of  our  road 
construction  program,  which  built  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  and  has  as- 
sisted the  States  in  building  their  pn- 
mary  and  secondary  road  systems,  may 
well  serve  as  a  basic  guide  for  program- 
ing an  airport  system.  With  the  rapidly 
changing  world  situation,  I  have  con- 
cluded in  my  own  thinking  that  the  U.fa. 
airport  needs  of  the  immediate  future 
will  require: 

First  A  system  of  international  air- 
ports to  accommodate  airborne  traffic 
flying  the  world's  airways,  strategically 
planned  and  located  in  select  sites 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Second.  An  interstate  system  of  air- 
ports for  handling  interstate  flights. 

Tliird  Each  State  and  county  should 
develop  an  intrastate  system  of  airports 
for  aircraft  flying  principally  between 
cities  within  a  given  State. 

Fourth.  Every  metropolitan  area 
should  develop  an  integrated  system  of 
airports  designed  to  guarantee  expedi- 
tious access  and  maximum  safety  for 
general  aviation,  commercial,  military, 
and  rotary-wing  type  aircraft. 

Fifth.  Every  incorporated  community 
in  America  should  have  at  least  one  air- 
port with  plans  for  expansion  and  addmg 
airports. 

Obviously,  many  of  the  airports  win 
serve  dual  and  possibly  triple  purposes 
until  increased  traffic  would  necessarily 
restrict  them  to  a  single  purpose.  As  ex- 
amples in  the  Washington-Baltimore 
area  Dulles  and  Friendship  now  serve 
international,  interstate,  and  intrastate 
air  traffic  requirements.  Washington  Na- 
tional serves  principally  the  interstate 
and  intrastate  categories. 

WFTHIN    THE     NATIONS     AIR    TRAFFIC     CONTROL- 
AIRPORT    SYSTEM 

First  Create  and  develop  general  avi- 
ation airports  that  will  be  suiUbly  lo- 
cated in  metropolitan  areas  that  will  pro- 
vide all  required  airport  facilities,  in- 
cluding communications  and  terminal 
VOR's,  to  attract  a  maximum  volume 


of  general  aviation  activities  away  from 
air  carrier  airports  so  as  t«  achieve  rnaxl- 
mum  airspace  and  airport  capacity  at 
air  carrier  airports.  Such  reliever  air- 
ports to  adequately  serve  general  avi- 
ation should  have : 

Convenient  ground  transportation  to 
business  areas ;  ■    „o^ 

Convenient  transportation  to  air  car- 
rier airports ;  ,„„^lncT 

Adequate    navigational    and    landing 

aids,  and  so  forth;  vn^e 

Adequate  passenger  and  crew  facilities 

and  services.  , 

Second.  Encourage  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  to  estabhsh  Federa 
regulations  which  will  require  that  al 
aircraft  operating  within  the  terminal 
air  space  at  major  airports  meet  uni- 
form   standards    for    instrumentation, 
communications  and  navigational  equip- 
ment.   This    objective    is    necessanr    to 
achieve  optimum  compatibility  with  the 
air  traffic  system  and  efficient  utUiza- 
tion  of  all  airport  faculties  created  as 
an   integral   part   of    the   national    air 
transportation  network. 

Third  Encourage  the  full  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  reliever  general 
Aviation  airports  and  other  facilittes 
that  have  been  developed  and  financed 
for  specific  use  by  different  segments  of 

^^Fourth.  Encourage  and  assist  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  to  develop 
adequate  air  traffic  control  Procedures 
for  V/STOL  aircraft  which  will  pe/mit 
maximum  advantage  to  be  taken  of  the 
unique  characteristics  of  both  V/STOL 
and  fixed-wing  aircraft  with  a  imm- 
mum  of  mutual  interference.  The  gr^tly 
expanded  use  of  V/STOL  can  provide 
substantial  relief  and  alternatives  for 
the  growing  problem  of  public  ground 
access  to  airports.  ^  ^      ^    A,Ma 

Fifth  Encourage  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  study  the  increasing 
volume  of  air  taxi  type  operatiorvs  at 
air  carrier  hub  airports.  Such  operations 
should  complement  air  carrier  services 
at  major  airports  without  disrupting  air- 
line service.  ,     .    •    »     „     A/l 

Sixth.  Require  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  change  criteria  for  plac- 
ing towers,  instrument  landing  systems, 
high-intensity    approach    lights,    radar 
surveillance,  and  approach  facilities,  on 
smaller  community  airports  outside  of 
high  density  areas.  With  adequate  lacih- 
ties  many  communities  would  then  be  m 
a  position  to  attract  industry   for  in- 
dustrial airpark  developments^  provide 
relief   from  high  density   traffic   areas 
establish    a   constructive   trend   toward 
decentralization   of   business   and   gov- 
ernment, and  provide  more  stable  and 
balanced  economic  development  in  the 
entire  country. 

Seventh  Encourage  wider  use  oLheli- 
copter  service.  Link  the  major  air  car- 
rier airports  together  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  helicopter  shuttles. 

Eighth.  Escalate  plans  for  developing 
surface  transportation— improved  access 
roads,  monorails,  and  so  forth— systems 
to  serve  airports  of  area.  Coordinated 
planning  and  development  of  air  and 
surface  transportation  systems  is  man- 
datory. 


In  order  to  better  illustrate  and  define 
the  suggested  integrated  airport  system 
I  herewith  submit  a  plan  that  could  be 
applicable  to  the  Washington,  D.C..  met- 
ropolitan area  and  other  similar  ex- 
panding urban  areas  of  the  countr>_. 
Properly  implemented,  this  ^lan  could 
serve  as  a  model  for  adoption  elsewhere. 
This  being  the  Nation's  Capital,  we 
should  provide  the  example  for  others 
to  follow: 

METBOPOLFTAN    AREA    INTEGRATED    AIRPORT    PLAN 
INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  fac- 
ing the  growth  of  the  national  air  trans- 
portation system  is  the  need  for  respon- 
sible overall  planning   in   metropolitan 

It  therefore  appears  appropriate  for 
the  administration  to  develop  and  adopt 
an  air  transportation  integrated  airport 
philosophy  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
of  the  pubUc. 

The  following  plan,  already  proven 
successful  in  application,  will  serve  as 
the  basis  for  developing  this  philosophy. 

OBJECTIVES    AND    PURPOSES    OF    AN 
AIRPORT    INTEGRATED    SYSTEM 

To  serve  the  public  interests:  promote 
air  navigation  and  transportation;  de- 
velop and  increase  air  commerce;  pro- 
mote efficient,  safe,  and  economical  han- 
dling of  air  commerce:  to  develop  facili- 
ties for  all  segments  of  aviation— general 
aviation  and  scheduled  air  carriers  avia- 
tion. 

SYSTEMS    REQUIREMENTS 


The  development  of  an  efficient,  eco- 
nomical and  safe  integrated  system  of 
airports  conveniently  located  m  and 
around  a  metropolitan  area  should  con- 
sider as  essent^  three  basic  assump- 
tions: ^     ^        , 

First    Create  an  independent  metro- 
politan airport  authority,  by  state  legis- 
lation, with  a  cleariy  defined  geographic 
area  of  jurisdiction.  This  authority,  to 
be  effective,  must  have  the  responsibility 
for  all  activities  related  to  the  plannmg. 
development,  operation,  maintenance  and 
use  of  the  system  of  airports.  Further,  the 
responsibilities  must  extend  beyond  the 
airport  boundaries  as  critical  considera- 
tions lie  in  the  preservation  and  protec- 
tion of  the  entire  airspace  overiymg  the 
area  of  jurisdiction.   Control  over  the 
construction  of   tall   towers   and   other 
high  structures  is  essential  to  mamtam 
air  traffic  capacity  of  the  system  along 
with  the  need  for  adequate  clear  zones 
and   buffer  areas.   The   authority   must 
anticipate  the  requirements  for  and  make 
acquisition  of  sufficient  land  for  these 
puiTXises.  ,       ,  . 

It  is  noted  that  this  basic  plan  does  not 
oppose  private  ownership  of  airports 
within  the  jurisdictional  boundaries,  but 
rather,  encourages  such  withm  the  inte- 
grated airport  systems  concept. 

Second.  Accessibility  to  the  airport  by 
the  public  wUl  directly  determine  the 
extent  to  which  people  will  use  air  trans- 
portation. Each  airport  ^^•ithln  the  inte- 
grated-aii-port  system,  therefore,  should 
be  no  further  than  30  minutes  from  the 
potential  user  by  a  convenient  highway 
system.  Future  airport  development 
should  consider  high-speed  freei^-ays  and 
access  roads  already  in  use  along  with 
those  under  contruction  or  planned. 
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Third.  Aircraft  ^Ith  widely  differing 
performance  characteristics  and  runway 
load-bearing  requlroments  should  be  seg- 
regated. The  capital  and  operating  ex- 
I>enses  required  lo  provide  facilities,  at 
each  airport,  for  $uch  a  broad  range 
of  aircraft  Is  economically  unrealistic. 
However,  small  aircraft  should  not  be 
regulated  off  of  publicly  owned  and 
operated  large  airports.  By  providing 
readily  accessible  fbcilities  for  general 
aviation  aircraft  alt  satellite  airports, 
general  aviation  can  be  enticed  to 
the  smaller  airports  and  In  doing  so, 
preserve  the  large  Hr  carrier  type  air- 
ports for  expansion  In  air  carrier  opera- 
tions. The  value  of  scheduled  air  trans- 
portation has  long  been  recognized,  how- 
ever, the  impact  of  the  general  aviation 
segment  of  the  air  transportation  indus- 
try upon  the  metropolitan  economy  has 
never  been  fully  understood  or  appreci- 
ated by  the  general  public.  As  general 
aviation  continues  to  grow  and  serve  as 
an  ever-increasing  1|ool  to  business  and 
industry.  It  Is  evident  that  the  economy 
of  metroiDoIitan  areas  will  be  materially 
influenced-by  the  availability  of  general 
aviation  airports. 

KEqmKCMurrsl  roR  action 

Ijegislatlve  action  at  the  State  levf  1 
may  be  required  to  provide  a  fully  inde- 
pendent airport  authority.  Such  legis- 
lation may  also  provide  the  foundation  at 
the  local  level  for  public  support  and 
reduce  costly  rivalry  by  uniting  the  total 
metropolitan  area  within  a  single  plan 
for  economic  growth.  Legislation  may 
further  provide  the  frameworit  for  needed 
financial  coopef-ation  at  the  three  gov- 
ernment levels:  Federal,  State,  and  local. 

The  development  stage  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  appropriate  place  for  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  both  the  current 
and  forecast  air  transportation  needs  for 
the  metropolitan  area.  Further,  it  is  the 
proper  time  for  numerous  public  hear- 
ings that  will  assure  the  maximum  dis- 
play of  public  /participation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  ^e  integrated  airports 
system. 

The  result  of  the  legislation  should  be 
a  plan  of  operation  that  will  identify  the 
airports  and  their  role  within  the  metro- 
politan integrated  airport  system. 
STSTXM  oratATioir 

The  layout  of  the  individual  airports 
should,  in  consideration  of  long  range 
needs,  provide  for  etpansion.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  can  be  found  in  planning  run- 
way configuration.  TWo  parallel  runways 
Into  the  prevailing  wtnd  will  provide  the 
greatest  return  for  etich  dollar  spent  in 
both  the  area  of  grfeater  utilization  as 
well  as  land  purchased  for  clear  zones 
and  buffer  areas.  Additionally,  provisions 
should  be  made  for  at  least  one  cross- 
wind  runway. 

Clear  zones  and  bilffer  areas  must  be 
considered  at  the  Very  beginning  in 
order  to  permit  the  linstallation  of  all- 
weather  landing  systems  and  to  minimize 
noise  problems. 

The  geographical  location  of  each  air- 
port must  be  such  that  it  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  flow  of  traffic  of  any  other 
field  In  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  problem  associated  with  flights 
over  populated  areas  and  the  intrusion 
of  aeronautical  hazards  into  the  lower 


airspace  cannot  be  solved  by  simply  mov- 
ing airports  further  from  population 
centers.  In  order  to  attain  the  maximum 
capacity  for  air  traffic,  aircraft  must  be 
separated  vertically  as  well  as  horizon- 
tally. With  the  authority  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  lower  altitudes,  this  inte- 
grated airport  will  provide  sp«ce  for  a 
greater  flow  of  VFR  trafBc  without  inter- 
fering with  aircraft  operating  unaer 
positive  control. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  this  plan  should 
be  the  condition  in  which  the  only  limit- 
ing factor  for  the  volume  of  traffic  is  the 
capacity  of  each  airport  ground  handling 
and  servicing  abilities. 

ECONOMICS 

The  economic  considerations  In  the 
development  of  the  plan  described  herein 
are  borne  out  by  the  experience  gained 
in  one  metropolitan  area  over  a  period  of 
25  years.  It  has  been  recorded  in  metro- 
politan areas  that  over  90  percent  of  their 
aviation  budget  has  been  spent  at  air- 
ports maintained  for  aircraft  having  per- 
formance characteristics  and  runway 
loads  bearing  requirements  equal  or  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  scheduled  air  transporta- 
tion. These  aircraft  comprise  25  percent 
or  less  of  the  total  aircraft  movements 
On  the  other  hand.  75  percent  of  the  total 
aircraft  movements — general  aviation — 
are  accommodated  at  those  facilities 
where  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
capital   investment   has   been   made. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A  good  statute  clearly  setting  forth 
the  objectives  and  providing  complete 
independence  for  the  airjxjrt  authority 
from  the  crosscurrents  of  local  pressures, 
with  general  agreement  and  support  of 
an  integrated  airport  system. 

The  safety  of  operation  in  the  accom- 
modation of  air  transportation  in  a  met- 
ropolitan area  dictates  the  separation 
of  the  smaller  general  aviation  aircraft 
from  the  larger,  liigh-performance  air- 
craft used  by  the  scheduled  air  carriers. 
This  separation  should  not  be  attained 
by  regulations. 

In  order  to  attain  the  maximum  ca- 
pacity for  air  traffic  in  a  metropolitar 
area,  aircraft  must  be  separated  hori- 
zontally as  well  as  vertically.  With  the 
protecting  of  the  lower  altitude  for  VFR 
flights  this  greater  volume  of  air  traffic 
can  be  safely  accommodated  without  pos- 
itive IFR  control.  The  integrated  sys- 
tem of  airports  strategically  located 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area  fur- 
ther permits  the  safe  dispersing  of  air 
traffic  throughout  the  entire  metropoli- 
tan area. 

The  ultimate  success  of  a  metropolitan 
integrated  airport  complex  is  dependent 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  lower  alti- 
tudes for  air  traffic. 

The  problems  inherent  with  the  flight 
of  aircraft  over  populated  areas  are  not 
solved  by  moving  of  airports  farther 
from  the  population  center.  AccessibiUty 
to  the  airport  and  thus  the  airplane  di- 
rectly determines  the  extent  to  which 
people  will  use  air  transportation.  Con- 
venience and  accessibility  can  most  logi- 
cally be  accomplished  by  a  system  of  air- 
ports readily  available  to  the  populated 
area  they  serve,  and  accessible  over  high- 
speed highways. 

The  separation  of  general  aviation  air- 


craft from  the  scheduled  air  carrier  air- 
craft is  dictated  by  economics  of  airport 
development  and  operation.  The  relative 
capital  and  operating  costs  of  providing 
facilities  at  scheduled  air  carrier  airports 
is  so  great  as  to  make  it  economically 
unfeasible  to  provide  for  the  large  volume 
of  general  aviation  aircraft  on  scheduled 
air  carrier  airports. 

The  value  of  scheduled  air  transpor- 
tation is  readily  recognized,  however,  the 
impact  of  general  aviation  upon  the 
economy  of  a  metropolitan  area  has 
never  been  fully  understood  or  appre- 
ciated by  the  majority  of  the  citlzeru^r. 
As  general  aviation  aircraft  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  an  increasingly  vital  tool 
to  business  and  industry,  it  follows  that 
the  economy  of  metropolitan  areas  will 
be  materially  influenced  by  the  avail- 
ability of  general  aviation  airports  to  ac- 
commodate such  air  traffic. 

RKCOMMENDATION 

The  national  air  transportation  philos- 
ophy should  recognize  that  a  need  exists 
to  develop  an  integrated  system  of  air- 
ports in  the  metropolitan  areas  which  will 
serve  all  users  and  yet  preserve  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  major  airports  for  those 
who  have  the  need  for  its  specialized 
services. 

AN    EmCTIVE    AIRPORT    TRUST    FUND 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  most  or- 
derly planning  and  implementation  of 
the  above  system  recommendation,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  absolutely  essential  to  adopt  the 
airport  trust  fund  approach  to  revenue 
accumulation  and  apportionment. 

Once  adopted,  the  highway  access 
routes  to  and  from  the  airport  can  be  bet- 
ter coordinated  with  the  established 
highway  trust  fund. 

In  order  for  this  Nation  to  aciiieve  the 
maximum  in  economic  growth,  the  best 
environment  for  future  living  and  a  to- 
tally balanced  transportation  system,  a 
balanced  method  of  finance  must  be  ad- 
vanced. Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  three  basic  trust  f  und-": : 

First.  Highways  and  roads, 

Second.  Airports  and  airways,  and 

Third.  Urban  area  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

With  the  forthcoming  jiunbo  jets,  the 
surface  transportation  systems  and  rout- 
ings are  inadequate  to  handle  the  con- 
templated passenger  traffic.  Therefore, 
highways,  bus,  and  mass  transit  systems 
must  be  planned  and  constructed  to  ac- 
commodate the  passenger  flow  generated 
by  this  type  of  aircraft. 

COORDINATION    AND    BALANCX 

I  earnestly  feel  the  public  and  private 
transportation  engineering  organizations 
of  this  Nation  can  come  forth  with  the 
finest  coordinated  and  balanced  trans- 
portation system  in  the  world  if  we,  in 
the  Congress,  provide  them  with  the  fi- 
nancial vehicle — three  trust  funds — to 
carry  it  forward. 

The  committee  will  have  a  monumen- 
tal task  in  sifting  through  the  thousands 
of  words  of  testimony  and  then  coming 
forth  with  the  best  possible  recom- 
mendation for  authorization. 

THR    ROUE    or    THX    OONOBXSS  ' 

Fur.damentally,  there  are  two  basic 
questions  to  be  resolved  by  the  Congress 
through  legislation: 
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First  Authorizing  the  best  possible  air- 
port and  airways  system  to  be  built  and 
developed  over  the  next  10  years. 

Second.  Adopting  the  most  equitable 
finance  formula  required  to  fund  the  sys- 

^  In  as  much  as  this  committee  has  the 
prime  system  authorizing  responsibility. 
I  think  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  concen- 
trate on  what  we  believe  will  ultimately 
provide  us  with  the  safest  and  most  ef- 
ficiently  operated   airport   and   airway 
system    available    or    attainable — con- 
sistent with  prudent  fiscal  recommenda- 
tions. ^  ,.,^ 
The     gentleman     from     Texas     (Mr. 
Pickle)   and  I  have  joined  in  introduc- 
ing H  R  9325,  which  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide   additional    Federal    assisUnce    m 
connection  with  the  construction,  alter- 
nation, and  improvement  of  air  earner 
and  general  purpose  airports,  air  termi- 
nals, and  related  facilities  to  promote  a 
coordinated  national  plan  of  integrated 
airport  and  airway  system. 

WHAT     DOES     H.R.    9325     PROVIDE? 
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The  key  provisions  of  the  bill  are: 
First.  The  recognition  that  we  can  and 
must  expand  and  improve  the  airport 
and  airways  system  and  that  the  civi 
user  should  not  be  required  to  provide  all 
of  the  funds  required,  but  rather,  that 
revenues  obtained  from  the  general  tax- 
payer will  continue  to  be  utilized. 

Second.  A  provision  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  allocation  of  costs 
of  the  airport  and  airways  system,  and 
identify  these  costs  that  are  apphcable 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  the  value 
to  be  assigned  to  the  general  public  bene- 

Third  Probably  the  most  important 
aspect  of  the  bill  is  the  establishment  of 
the  airport  and  airways  trust  fund,  which 
will  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
development  of  the  system. 

Fourth.  Granting  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  authority  to  guarantee 
any  lender  against  any  loss  on  loans  to 
finance  any  public  airport  development 
project. 

Fifth.  The  designation,  by  each  State, 
of  a  State  agency  or  official  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  public  airport  systems  plan- 
ning. 

Sixth.  Provisions  for  grants  to  tne 
States  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
State  aviation  program  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  development 
of  a  national  air  transportation  system. 
Seventh.  Authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  from  the  trust  fund  to 
sponsors  of  public  airports. 

Eighth.  Amendment  of  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  development  of  airports 
whose  primary  purposes  are  to  serve  gen- 
eral aviation  and  relieve  congestion  at 
those  airports  that  have  high  density 
traffic  serving  other  segments  of  aviation. 
While  neither  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Pickle)  nor  I  believe  the  bill 
to  be  perfect  in  all  respects,  we  do  be- 
lieve it  provides  an  excellent,  workable 
base  upon  which  the  committee  can 
build.  The  Administration's  proposal  is 
similar  in  iiature  and  objectives  and  I 
therefore  believe  the  committee  would  be 


well  advised  to  include  the  best  of  both 
of  these  legislative  proposals  in  your 
final  committee  bill. 

THE     MOUNTING     VOLCME     OF     AIR     TRATPIC 

Transportation  Is  the  "backbone"  of 
our  Nation's  economy  and  air  trans- 
portation is  becoming  the  "backbone  ol 
our  common  carrier  transportation  sys- 
tem "  In  1950.  only  one  out  of  10  inter- 
city common  carrier  passengers  traveled 
by  air.  As  of  today,  however,  seven  out 
of  10  use  air  travel.  The  preference  for 
air  travel  has  been  cleariy  established 
and  the  volume  of  airline  traffic  is  now 
greater  than  that  of  rail  and  bus  com- 
bined. ,  , 

Air  transportation  problems  and  fore- 
casts of  ascending  volumes  of  traffic  do 
not  diminish  with  the  passage  of  time. 
Vi  to  now,  we  have  accommodated 
growth  problems  within  the  existing 
system,  but  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  airways  and  airports  of  the 
Nation  are  no  longer  sufficiently  elastic 
to  absorb  the  ever-increasing  demands 
now  being  made  on  them. 

Quite  clearly,  the  problems  of  civil 
aviation  today  ere  the  result  of  its  suc- 
cesses—not its  failures.  The  essential 
problem,  as  I  view  it,  is  not  in  sustaining 
success,  but  in  achieving  coordination 
and  balance.  The  extent  of  aviation 
service  to  the  public  has  far  exceeded, 
in  my  judgment,  the  public  support  of 
aviation  and  the  results  are  now  be- 
ginning to  show,  not  only  in  congested 
airports  but  in  the  profit  and  loss  col- 
umns of  the  operators  and  in  the  econ- 
omy of  communities  where  air  transpor- 
tation is  a  vital  factor. 

It  is  noteworthy,  I  feel,  that  the  air- 
lines reported  a  42-percent  decline  in 
earnings  last  year  despite  a  16-percent 
increase  in  passengers  and  cargo.  Op- 
erating revenues  were  up  13  percent  but 
operating  costs  increased  more  than  18 
percent.  A  large  share  of  the  operating 
cost  increase  nearly  $100  million,  is 
attributable  to  inadequacies  in  our  air 
traffic  control  and  airport  systems. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    CONGESTION 


The  effect  of  delays  and  congestion  on 
the  economy  of  New  York  City  is  already 
evident.  Last  year's  congestion  and  prob- 
lems in  that  city,  due  to  inadequacies  in 
the    airport 'airways    system,    are    esti- 
mated to  have  cost  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion and  imless  these  problems  are  cor- 
rected   the  loss  is  estimated   to  reach 
approximately  S600  million  in  1980.  Aii* 
transportation  is  one  of  the  basic  attri- 
butes which  have  made  New  York  City  a 
mecca  for  commerce,  which  distinction 
may  quickly  disappear  if  its  airport  re- 
quirements are  not  met.  And  there  are 
other  signs.  The  stock  market  is  consid- 
ering leaving  Wall  Street.  The  garment 
industry  is  seeking  to  locate  elsewhere. 
Other     manufacturing     industries     are 
seeking  locations  away  from  New  York. 
At  one  point.   18  major  companies  ac- 
counting for  over  11,500  on-the-spot  jobs 
had  actually  decided   to  move  or  were 
actively  looking  for  new  locations  away 
from  the  city  of  New  York— primarily 
because  of  overcrowded  and  congested 
conditions. 

This  same  situation  exists  in  many 
other  cities,  large  and  small,  in  the  Na- 
tion. Clearly  evident  is  the  importance 


of  the  role  of  the  airport  and  air  trans- 
portation in  the  economy  of  the  com- 
munity each  serves. 

Just  since  the  time  of  my  statement 
2  years  ago.  referred  to  above,  the  num- 
ber of  airline  passengers  has  increased 
by  almost  40  percent.  This  growth  is 
good  to  be  sure.  Indeed,  it  is  essential 
to  our  burgeoning  economy  and  our  se- 
curity requirements,  ttut  if  this  growth 
is  to  continue,  the  resultant  problems 
and  challenges  must  be  met.  The  ur- 
gency is  great  and  the  time  for  action  is 
now. 

FUTURE    GROWTH    FACTORS 

While  the  past  growth  in  aviation  has 
been  fantastic,  the  future  is  expected  to 
be  even  more  spectacular.  During  the 
next  10  vears,  passenger  traffic  on 
scheduled  airlines  is  expected  to  triplc-- 
general  and  business  aviation  will 
quadruple.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  crowding  at  our  airports  and  witn 
the  delays  in  the  air  that  are  occurring 
now;  imagine,  if  you  will,  handling  three 
times  as  many  aircraft  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  air. 

At  present,   the  number  of  mtercu> 
passengers   using   air    transportation    is 
about  equally  divided  between  the  air- 
lines, and  business  and  private  airplanes. 
The  airlines  are  receiving  approximately 
one  new  jet  aircraft  per  day  and  the  115.- 
000  general  aviation  airplanes  of  today 
are  expected  to  increase  to  over  200,000 
in  the  next  10  years.  More  than  20.000 
corporations  own  and  operate  more  than 
40  000  business  airplanes  today  and  this 
is  expected  to  increase  by  22'2  times  in 
the  next  10  years.  Aircraft  are  also  in- 
creasing in  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried along  with  the  number  of  aircraft 
being  dehvered.  All  of  this  means  more 
planes,  more   people,  more  problems-- 
but  I  am  convinced  we  can.  and  must 
rise  to  the  challenge. 

If  we  are  to  meet  this  challenge,  there 
must  be  a  tremendous  increase  in  our 
developmental   effort   for   the   airways/ 
airport  system.  At  the  present  time,  air- 
port   construction    is    seriously    lagging. 
This  is  due  largeh-  to  the  inadequate  in- 
centives provided  by  financial  assistance 
through   the   Federal    aid    airport   pro- 
gram in  the  recent  past.  Considering  the 
leadUme  of  7   to   10  years  required  to 
plan  and  build  a  new  air  carrier  airport, 
it  is  obvious  that  we  are  already  several 
years  behind  schedule  and  the  situation 
is  certainly  poing  to  get  worse  before  it 
gels  better.  The  development  of  the  air- 
ways and  air  traffic  control  system  is  also 
lagging    dangerously.   Although   a   plan 
was  developed  by  the  FAA  for  the  auto- 
mation of  the  air  traffic  control  system 
in  1961   it  is  a  fact  that  the  first  opera- 
tional unit  is  still  under  construction  and 
not  vet   commissioned   at   Jacksonville. 
Fla   Only  one  terminal  area  traffic-con- 
trol facihty  has  been  constructed   and 
this  primarily  for  test  purposes.  There- 
fore  I  believe  we  must  provide  legisla- 
tion'that  will  accelerate  the  development 
of  our  airport  airways  system  as  well  as 
plan  now  for  the  system  requirements  of 
the  post-1980  period. 


DECENTKALI2.^TION    AND    REVITALIZ.4TION 
THROUGH     AVIATION 

Another  growth  problem  facing  this 
Nation,  and  not  unrelated  to  the  growth 
problems  of  transportation,  is  urbamza- 
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tion.  At  present,  more  than  70  percent 
of  our  total  poptilation  resides  on  only 
1  percent  of  the  land  area.  If  this  rate  of 
urban  migration  continues,  by  1980,  It  is 
estimated  that  8#  percent  will  reside  on 
1  percent  of  the  land  and  by  the  year 
2000.  SO  percent.  The  problems  generated 
by  this  combined  migratory  and  growth 
trend  are  of  such  magnitude  that  they 
have  raised  the  very  serious  question  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  capable  of  solu- 
tion. Even  If  they  are  capable  of  techni- 
cal solutions.  It  Is  questionable  whether 
the  financial  requirements  can  be  met. 

Mounting  problems  in  every  aspect  of 
urban  life  crowd  the  pages  of  our  news- 
papers dally  andl  highlight  the  growing 
paradox  of  spact  age  accomplishments 
and  urbanization  paralysis.  While  our 
major  metropolitan  centers  of  this 
country  have  grown  too,  overcrowded, 
grossly  over  centralized  and  totally  un- 
mtuiageable,  the  nu'al  economies  and  the 
rural  communities  in  this  country  are  in 
desperate  need  of  revltallzation  and  di- 
versification. And  where  has  this  over- 
crowding been  f01t  most?  Right  in  the 
heart  or  the  centhil  city — the  very  focal 
point  of  social  dissatisfaction  and  unrest 
in  America  today.  For,  it  is  here  that  the 
majority  of  the  untrained,  unslillled,  and 
imemployed  people  from  the  rural  areas 
end  up.  And  theae  are  the  same  people 
who  seldom,  if  ever,  malce  it  to  the  sub- 
urbs. Lacking  thai  funds  to  return  to  the 
place  they  left,  it  js  these  people  who  find 
themselves  trapped  and  who  are,  in  the 
final  analysis,  passing  the  price  of  life  in 
the  big  city.  Drawn  there  in  search  of 
a  better  life,  counjtless  thousands  of  mi- 
grating Americanjs  too  often  find  only 
disappointment  and  the  sad  realization 
that  they  would  bfc  better  off  where  they 
came  from.  Too  ofien,  their  only  recourse 
is  to  swell  the  railks  of  the  unemployed 
and  the  legions  on  welfare.  The  thought 
of  once-productivfe^  citizens  transformed 
into  wards  of  the  state — is  indicative  of 
this  migratory  trend  which  has  brought 
with  it  social  and  economic  decay. 

You  may  well  aik,  at  this  point,  what 
is  the  relationshi  3  between  the  urban 
and  rural  crisis  and  airport/airways  leg- 
islation? 

The  availability  of  an  airport  is  abso- 
lutely essential  today  if  any  community 
expects  to  attract  industry.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  sa  air-carrier  airport, 
but  rather  a  faciLty  which  is  adequate 
for  the  kind  of  sirplanes  operated  at 
the  present  time  by  more  than  20,000  U.S. 
business  concerns. 

Transportation  technology  today  has 
completely  eliminated  the  necessity  for 
locating  plants  near  waterways,  close  to 
raw  materials  or  processing  plants,  or 
near  large  concentrations  of  distribution 
points  for  goods.  Implementation  of  the 
foregoing  concept  is  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 204(d)  of  thje  bill  which  my  col- 
league, the  gentletoan  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle  >,  and  I  have  introduced,  and 
which  calls  for  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, in  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram, to  give  pricrity  consideration  for 
an  airport  development  project  which 
improves  air  acces  3  to  the  area  or  is  es- 
sential to  the  econi  tmic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  such  an  area. 

We  can  bring  aliout  "rural  revltallza- 
tion" by  redlrectini ;  the  emphasis  of  Fed- 
eral programs  so  a  i  to  provide  incentives 


for  industry  to  establish  manufacturing 
facilities  in  smaller  communities  and 
thereby  create  Job  opportunities  at  the 
point  where  urban  migration  originated. 
There  is,  I  believe,  sufficient  expansion 
of  industry  presently  forecast  to  create 
a  reverse  migration  if  the  new  plants 
contemplated  are  located  in  smaller  rural 
communities  and  not  the  major  metro- 
politan areas. 

Studies  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce have  shown  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  plant  requiring  100  employees 
results  in  over  150  additional  jobs  in  the 
same  area  or  a  total  of  250  new  Jobs. 
Brookings  Institute  made  studies  many 
years  ago  which  show  that  a  dollar  of 
new  money  brought  into  a  community  is 
respent  20  times  in  the  economic  cycle  of 
that  community.  The  resultant  p>ayrolls 
of  new-  plants  in  small  communities  en- 
larges the  local  tax  base  to  provide  the 
revenues  for  construction  of  other  pub- 
lic facilities  such  as  streets,  schools,  rec- 
reational facilities,  and  so  forth. 

It  now  seems  clear  that,  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  move  ahead,  we  must  reverse 
and  redirect  the  imbalance  in  our  popu- 
lation distribution  and  to  do  so  requires 
a  balanced,  coordinated  and  integrated 
transportation  system  that  will  promote 
and  enhance  economic  growth  in  small 
communities. 

In  addition,  we  must  have  programi 
supported  by  user  charges  which  provide 
for  urban  transportation  systems,  intra- 
state air  and  highway  systems,  inter- 
state, and  intercontinental  air  systems. 

The  legislation  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  and  I  have  proposed 
provides. a  program  which  will  bring 
about  the  development  of  interconti- 
nental, interstate,  and  intrastate  systems 
of  airports  on  an  equitable  basis.  It  also 
provides  for  the  development  of  airways 
sjTstems  and  in  the  near  future,  for  the 
entire  cost  of  operating  the  airways  sys- 
tem. This  bill  also  provides  for  planning 
grants  to  assist  in  developing  plans  so 
essential  to  the  timely,  balanced,  and  in- 
tegrated comprehensive  air  transporta- 
tion systems. 

Not  only  is  this  legislation  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  large  cities  but  also  to 
assist  in  the  revitalization  of  our  smaller 
communities  and  ease  the  pressures  re- 
sulting from  the  "urbanization  ava- 
lanche" going  on  now. 

Our  bill  also  provides  for  a  share  of  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  user  charges 
to  be  returned  to  the  50  States  for  ad- 
ministration of  aviation  programs,  air 
transportation  system  planning  and  air- 
port development  within  the  State  board 
on  local  priorities  aside  from  Federal 
Interests.  The  objective,  of  course,  is 
greater  involvement  of  the  States  in  air 
transportation  system  planning  and  de- 
velopment as  is  the  case  of  our  Federal 
highway  program. 

This  legislation  further  establishes  a 
trust  fund  for  airport  airwajs  develop- 
ment and  the  manner  in  which  this  fund 
shall  be  utilized.  We  have  not  included 
user  charges  or  taxation  provisions  which 
are  matters  within  the  purview  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In  this  re- 
gard I  respect  the  sagacity  of  this  com- 
mittee to  determine  the  most  appropri- 
ate and  equitable  system  of  taxation  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  legislation. 


BALAKCB    IS    THI    K>T 

Therefore,  as  I  see  it,  we  should  be 
concentrating  heavily  on  a  comprehen- 
sive legislative  "package"  that  will,  in  the 
final  analysis,  give  us  the  best  system  of 
airports  p>ossible  using  a  distribution 
formula  that  recognizes  not  Just  our  pres- 
ent population  distribution — but  where 
our  population  can  and  most  likely  will 
be  located  in  the  future. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  and  paramount  con- 
siderations that  must  be  Incorporated 
into  planning  of  a  comprehensive  airport 
and  airways  system. 

All  things  considered.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  believe  the  keyword  in  putting  such  a 
"package"  together  is  "balance."  Be- 
cause, from  this  legislation,  there  must 
emerge : 

nrst.  A  balanced  finance  formula. 

Second.  A  balanced  airport/airways 
system. 

Third.  A  balanced  national  transpor- 
tation system. 

Fourth.  A  more  balanced  population 
pattern. 

BASIC  AIRPORT  A^fD  AIRWATS  rUKDINO 
CONSIDERATIONS 

Philosophically,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  considerable  moneys  must  be  ob- 
tained for  the  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  the  airways  and  airports  to  ac- 
commodate the  rapidly  expanding  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  coimtry.  It  is  no 
longer  possible,  in  my  judgment,  to  place 
this  burden  solely  on  the  general  tax- 
payer. User  funds  should  be  directed  to- 
ward the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive airport  system,  while  general  funds 
should  be  utilized  for  airways  and  air 
systems  development. 

It  has  already  been  established  by 
Presidential  directive  that  the  user  will 
pay  for  special  services  rendered  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  there  just  is 
no  question  that  the  general  public  does 
benefit  appreciably  from  aviation.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  unretisonable  to  assume 
that  a  portion  of  the  costs  for  expanding 
and  continuing  the  airpHDrt/ airway  sys- 
tem should  be  borne  from  general  funds. 
What  portion  this  should  be  is  highly  de- 
batable and.  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
a  matter  for  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  decide. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  contemplated  new 
era  of  Federal.  State  and  local  coopera- 
tion. I  feel  that  the  greatest  portion  of 
revenues  collected  for  airport  planning, 
development,  and  actual  building  of  air- 
ports should  he  directed  to  State  agencies 
for  application  and  project  completion, 
and  that  the  major  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  the  development 
of  guidelines  that  would  be  used  by  the 
States  themselves  for  airport  develop- 
ment. 

I  feel  quite  strongly  about  the  fact 
that,  somewhere  in  the  bill,  emphas-s 
must  be  placed  on  the  preservation  of  the 
privately  owned  airport  that  is  open  for 
public  use.  During  the  past  few  years  we 
have  witnessed  many  existing  private 
airports  fall  under  the  pressure  of  local 
taxes  or  increased  land  values  causing 
the  ownership  to  sell  for  other  than  avia- 
tion purposes.  A  method  of  relief  to  these 
owners  could  come  about  through  tax 
advantages  or  by  direct  purchase  by  local 
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or  State  governments  to  assure  the  air- 
port continues  to  operate  as  ^  airport^ 
While  it  is  true  that  H.R.  9325  differs 
both  with  the  administration  bUl  and 
with  other  simUar  bUls  which  have  been 
presented    for   consideration,   especially 
in   regards  to  air  carrier  fuel  charges, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  this  prob- 
lem to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Quite  frankly,  I  am  more  in- 
terested in  seeing   that   these  revenues 
are  expended  in  a  way  that  these  con- 
cepts and  ideas  which  I  have  outlmed 
herein,  can  be  generally  supported  and 
eventually  implemented. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT   A    MUST 

Whenever  large  sums  of  money  are  to 
be  expended  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
we  certainly  need  sufficient,  on-going  re- 
search and  development  to  enable  the 
industry  to  provide  the  latest  -state  of 
the  art"  equipment  and  systems  that  will 
be  absolutely  essential  in  providing  an 
effective  and  forward-looking  airport  and 
airways  system  with  the  latest  and  best 
equipment  and  facilities  available  or  at- 
tainable. This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  must! 
I  also  believe  that  a  greater  share  of 
these  funds  should  be  channelled  into 
planning    functions.    Here    again,    this 
should  also  be  a  State  and  local  func- 
tion, with  Federal  coordination  so  that 
each  SUte's  master  plan  fits  into  and 
dovetails  the  national  systems  program. 
And  lastly,  in  this  regard,  I  feel  that 
greater  allocation  considerations  be  giv- 
en to  the  SUtes,  because  such  a  pro- 
gram as  I  envision  and  have  advanced 
here   today,   would   entail  much  larger 
and  more  competent  State  organizations 
and,  certainly,  additional  funds  would  be 
required  to  support  it  and  using  a  dis- 
tribution formula  based  on  geographical 
area  and  population  criteria  that  I  have 
outUned  elsewhere  in  these  remarks. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sub- 
mit that  we,  in  the  Congress  must  at- 
tack the  airport  crisis  in  a  manner  that 
wUl  meet  the  challenges  facing  us  and 
avoid  aU  constraints  that  might  well  in- 
hibit the  safety  of  the  skies  and  the  full 
economic  growth  potential  of  this  Na- 
tion. ,    ^        ,  , 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  a  big 
step  in  the  direction  of  this  objective. 

The  highway  system  has  permitted  ac- 
celerated economic  growth,  starting  from 
1916  with  $50  billion  to  $350  billion  in 
1956. 

It  was  in  1956  when  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  forward-looking  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highway  System.  The  gross  na- 
tional product  Increased  from  $350  bil- 
lion in  1956  to  reaching  the  anticipated 
$1  trillion  level  by  1970. 

I  wUl  predict,  with  the  passage  of  this 
airport  and  airways  legislation,  we  can 
look  forward  to  realizing  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  second  trillion  dollar  gross 
national  and  international  product  in  the 
next  decade. 

This  is  a  great  day  for  aviation  and  a 
greater  day  for  America. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kuy- 

KENDALL)  . 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
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want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  and 
all  members  of  the  committee,  and  tbe 
particular  assistance  that  was  given  to 
us  by  the  FAA  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  what  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia  ^-lU  defi- 
nitely be  the  same  type  of  landmark  de- 
cision as  was  the  highway  system.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  part  of  this  bill  that 
was  added  in  committee  requiring  the 
lon"-range  comprehensive  study  was  a 
definite  addition.  I  support  this  great 
job  that  has  been  done  by  all  of  the 
members  on  the  committee. 

IMr  Chairman,  the  legislation  that  we 
have  before  us  today  will,  in  my  opimon, 
prove  the  most  far-reaching  legislation 
that  this  Congress  has  passed  since  the 
legLslation  enabling  the  highway  trust 
fund  under  President  Eisenhower. 

In  its  effect  on  our  Nation's  economy, 
as  well  as  its  effect  on  the  quality  of  liv- 
ing, I  can  think  of  no  area  of  any  greater 
significance. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  first 
-^et  the  priorities  in  looking  at  this  legis- 
lation and  obviously  the  first  priority  in 
discussing  the  matter  of  airways  and  air- 
ports is  that  of  safety.  It  has  becoine 
quite  apparent  that  the  conventional  old- 
fashioned  system  of  navigational  aids 
which  we  use  throughout  our  airways 
•system  today  is  not  only  totally  inade- 
quate lor  the  future,  but  leaves  serious 
doubt  even  at  present  as  to  its  ability  to 
produce  the  needed  safety  in  our  fastest 
growing  mode  of  transportation. 

The  present  system  for  all  weather 
takeoffs  and  landings  not  only  fails  to 
allow  near  normal  safety  conditions  dur- 
ing marginal  weather,  but  creates  traflflc 
congestion  in  any  major  traffic  area 
which  are  totally  unacceptable. 

Tlie  advent  of  aircraft  which  require 
more  and  more  efficiency  in  use  during 
the  1970's  will  further  compound  the 
present  congestion  and  will  make  the 
present  airport  control  system  as  out  of 
date  as  the  Model  A  Ford. 

m  looking  forward  to  the  buUdmg  of 
larger   and   more   efficient   airports   we, 
must   of  course,  approach  this  problem 
as  part  of  an  overall  system.  The  time 
will  obviously  come  when  general  avia- 
tion pilots  wiU  find  it  untenable  to  op- 
erate in  the  vicinity  of  a  major  metro- 
pohtan   airport,  even   if   it  is   allowed. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  modern 
up-to-date  satellite  airports  for  general 
aviation   be   either   improved   or   buUt, 
particularly  in  our  metropolitan  areas.' 
These     airports,    of    course,    must    be 
equipped  with  the  same  modern  naviga- 
tional aids  that  are  used  in  the  major 
traffic  airports,  even  though  their  size 
and  capacity  can  be  a  great  deal  less. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  hue 
and  cry  raised  about  the  faUure  of  this 
legislation  to  approach  the  matter  of 
helping  local  government  to  build  the 
actual  terminal  at  the  airport.  Here  is  a 
matter  of  simple  priority.  Safety  must 
come  first.  Then  the  orderiy  flow  of  traffic 
in  the  air  and  during  landing.  And  only 
then  comes  the  problem  of  the  terminal. 
This  legislation  has  clearly  defined  what 
we  consider  proper  responsibility  for  the 
Federal  level  of  government  and  has 
clearly  "staked  out"  the  area  which 
should  be  the  priority  of  local  govern- 


ment and  has  set  aside  revenue  sources 
which  the  Federal  Government  considers 
the  baihwick  of  local  government  for 
their  use  We  cannot  do  everything  at  the 
Federal  level  and  we  aU  agree  that  safety 
and  traffic  flow  are  first  priority  and  the 
trust  funds  that  we  have  avaUable  for  the 
foreseeable  future  must,  in  all  good  con- 
science be  used  for  these  priority  pur- 
poses if  we  are  to  solve  the  most  pressing 
of  our  airport  problems.  ^  ^,  •    , 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  of  this  leg- 
islation that  has  come  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce I  wish  to  congratulate  the  mem- 
bers on  both  sides  for  the  work  they  have 
done  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tiansportation  and  the  FAA  lor 
their  part  in  having  worked  with  the 
committee  over  many,  many  weeks  to 
produce  what  I  consider  landmark  legis- 
lation. >      T         ij 
Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairnfan,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  voice  my 
support  for   the  administration  bUl  to 
provide  the  necessary  means  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  our  airport 
and  airways  system. 

As  a  pilot,  and  a  seemingly  continual 
air  traveler,  I  can  offer  my  firsthand 
view  that  much  can  be  done  to  make  our 
airports  and  airways  ready  to  handle 
adequately  the  demands  placed  on  them 
today— let  alone  5  or  10  years  from  now. 
I  wholeheartedly  concur  that  our  air 
transport  poUcy  must  be  viewed  in  the 
toul  context  of  national  transportation 
policy  I  would  take  it  one  step  further, 
to  remind  ourselves  that  our  transporta- 
tion policy  in  the  future  must  certainly 
be  based  on  a  blue  print  under  which  we 
finally  undertake  effective  management 
of  our  environment. 

We  have  tried  too  long  to  deal  with 
each  of  the  continuous  stream  of  prob- 
lems which  confront  us  on  an  individual 
basis  With  this  legislation,  the  adminis- 
tration has  taken  a  positive  step  down 
the  road  toward  managing  our  resources, 
rather  than  letting  them  manage  us. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  "Mr.  Fishi. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time, 
and  I  WiU  not  take  all  of  the  tune. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  believe  the  goals  and  expan- 
sion of  aviation  contained  in  this  bill 
to  be  excellent.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  there  is  a  provision  in  this  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  spend  SIO  million  each  year  for 
grants  for  plaruiing,  location,  and  devel- 
opment of  airports. 

As  you  may  know,  Stewart  Air  Force 
Base  only  5  mfies  south  of  my  district, 
has  been  proposed  to  be  closed  down 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  This  is  a 
mistake.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  convmce  the 
Defense  Department  of  its  mistake  and 
have  them  rescind  the  closing  order. 

If  however,  this  base  should  close,  I 
would  like  to  at  this  time  caU  the  at- 
tention of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  base  would 
make  an  exceUent  location  for  the  use 
of  the  funds  provided  in  this  bill.  With 
proper  planning  and  development  this 
base  should  it  close,  might  be  made  into 
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an  excellent  addition  to  the  crowded 
Metropolitan  New  York  area,  particu- 
larly, serving  the  fast  growing  counties 
ii.  the  Hudson  ValUy. 

Mr.  SPRINGERJ  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 


10  minutes  to  the|  distinguished  gentle- 
man  fron 

HUYSEN). 


man   from   New   Jersey    iMr.   Prelinc- 


Mr.  FRELINGlJUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate!  very  much  receiving 
this  time  during  general  debate.  I  realize 
that  there  is  sonle  pressure  on  us  to 
conclude  debate  oh  this  portion  of  the 
bill,  and  then  to!  discuss  the  revenue 
aspects  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  [want  to  call  attention 
to  a  provision  which  many  of  us  find 
highly  objectionable.  It  is  found  on  page 
25.  beginning  on  Bne  9  and  ending  on 
line  22.  at  the  period. 

This  provision,  ijo  put  it  briefly,  pro- 
vides that  if  no  debision  has  been  made 
with  respect  to  an  actual  site  for  a  major 
airport  within  3  y^ars  after  the  Secre- 
tary has  sent  notice  of  a  need  for  such 
an  airport  to  the  ftoverning  authoiitie.s, 
the  Secretary  shal|,  and  I  quote: 

After  nerice  .itui   cj)port\iiiity    tor  ;i  ticiir- 
idp    .smh    .i(icim<jii;il    .ilr- 


select 


.site 


'Ug. 

port 

The  next  sentende  then  states: 
Unless  the  Secretaijjv  aitcT  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearlt*?.  shall  modify  any  site 
selection  made  by  tifm  undpr  ihi.s  .section, 
no  other  site  in  such  ^rea  ,hall  i)e  eligible  for 
assistance  under  thlS]  part  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  additional  hlrport  in  such  area 

I  might  say  thaC  I  feel  strongly  that 
this  language  is  unrealistic.  It  would  be 
unwise  and  impractical.  This  \  lew,  I  am 
sure,  is  the  feelin|t  shared  by  all  the 
Members  of  the  congressional  delegation 
from  my  State  of  New  Jersey.  A  letter 
has  been  circulated  to  all  Members 
signed  by  all  14  mejnbers  from  New  Jer- 
sey, with  bipartisail  support,  advocating; 
that  this  language  be  dropped  in  its  en- 
tirety, or  that  it  bfl  substantially  modi- 
fled  so  as  to  reduce  the  role  of  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tiie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUVSEN.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentlehian  from  New  Jer- 
sey for  calling  this  to  our  attention,  be- 
cause this  in  my  estimation  is  contrary 
to  what  we  have  trie^  to  do  in  the  build- 
ing of  airports. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  New  Jersey 
is  a  controversial  State  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  insofar  asjjetpoits  are  con- 
cerned. At  the  preseit  time  some  peo- 
ple are  trying  to  jaci  an  airport,  a  Jet 
airport,  down  our  thmats  that  we  in  New 
Jersey  have  resisted  intil  a  suitable  lo- 
cation is  located.  Th<  bill  is  a  manda- 
tory monstrosity. 

To  me  that  it  is  very  arbitrary.  It  just 
simply  states  that  If  ive  do  not  like  the 
location  or  if.  the  people  of  the  locality 
do  not  like  the  location  or  the  county 
or  the  business  or  the  people  who  pay 
the  taxes  do  not  lik0  the  location  that 
IS  selected — or  none  has  been  selected — 
then  the  Secretary  shjall  make  the  deci 
sion  for  us. 


I  commend  the  gentleman  for  this  and 
I  object  to  this  language  in  this  report 
and  in  the  biU. 

I  like  the  bill  otherwise  and  I  intend 
to  support  it.  But  as  to  that  one  pro- 
vision, I  strongly  believe  that  the  f>eople 
who  own  the  land  and  who  will  pay  the 
property  taxes  in  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey should  not  be  subjugated  by  exterior 
pressure  from  larger  States  to  compel 
us  to  put  a  jet  alrix>rt  within  the  con- 
fines of  our  State  that  we  do  not  want. 
Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  I  yield  to  tht 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Cliairman,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  provision  is 
far  too  weak. 

I  will  support  the  provision  because 
my  distintjuished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  the  author  of  it. 
I  think  Iv.^  is  attacking  a  very  .serious 
problem. 

It  seems  to  me  rather  candidly  that 
you  fellows  in  New  Jersey  are  living  a 
kind  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  existence  over 
tlicre.  Maybe  he  ought  not  even  use  the 
airports  in  New  York  anymore. 

Now  you  know  that  the  .saturation  for 
aircraft  coming  into  the  New  York  met- 
ropolitan area  has  been  exhausted.  There 
can  be  no  more  planes  coming  into  Ken- 
nedy and  La  Guardia  and  perhaps  into 
Newark.  Somewhere  there  has  to  be  a 
fourth  jet  port  otherwise  aircraft  com- 
merce in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area 
is  flnihhed. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Let  me  .say  to 

the  Kcntleman 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Will  the  gentleman 
let  me  finish? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  decline  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

My  objection  is  that  this  provision  does 
not  represent  sensible  legislation.  Tliere 
is  no  practical  way  in  which  a  Federal 
bureaucrat  could  sit  here  in  Washington 
and  dictate  to  a  whole  State  where  an 
ail-port  should  be  located.  It  is  not  that 
we  do  not  recognize  the  need  for  an  ad- 
ditional airport.  We  know  there  is  a 
need.  I  do  not  object  myself  to  the  fact 
that  some  may  feel  our  area  there  is  rea- 
son for  a  certain  needling,  because  there 
has  been  delay  regarding  a  decision  as  to 
where  an  airport  should  be  located. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Not  until  I 
have  finished  what  I  am  saying. 

This  is  not  an  easy  job.  to  locate  an 
airport  like  this.  This  is  quite  obvious 
since  we  have  taken  almost  10  years  yet 
we  have  failed  to  reach  agreement  as  to 
where  the  site  should  be.  or  even  if  one 
should  be  located  within  the  confines  of 
New  Jersey  at  all. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  find  a  site  in 
an  area  growing  as  rapidly  as  our  State. 
Unfortunately  the  logical  location  for 
such  an  airport,  if  it  should  be  located 
in  New  Jersey,  would  appear  to  be  in 
the  northern  populous  part  of  the  State. 
My  own  congressional  district,  for  ex- 
ample, is  growing  at  the  rate  of  50 
percent  over  a  10-year  period.  The  threat 


may  not  be  posed  at  my  particular  dis- 
trict, and  I  am  not  concerned  simply  be- 
cause of  this  possibility— but  because  the 
alternative  proposed  Is  an  Impossible  one 

I  am  astonished  that  the  gentleman 
would  suggest  that  this  makes  sensible 
legislation. 

Suppose  at  the  end  of  3  years  no  de- 
cision is  reached  in  New  Jersey  as  to 
where  .specifically  an  airport  should  be 
located?  This  would  seem  to  give  the 
Secretary  the  right  to  impose  on  our 
State  a  particular  location.  de.spite  the 
opposition  of  the  Governor  and  the  IcKi.s- 
hiture  and  the  communities  affected 
What  kind  of  solution  is  this? 

The  only  way  in  which  the  Federal 
Government,  as  a  practical  matter,  can 
get  a  decLsion  on  a  suitable  .site  is  to 
•seek  to  use  persuasion.  My  suggestion  is 
in  the  form  of  a  simple  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  read  the  language  that  1 
will  offer  as  a  substitute  for  this  arbi- 
trary, automatic  as.sumption  of  authority 
bv  one  individual  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
iiH  nt.  as  follows: 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  selection  of  a 
.site  for  an  additional  airport  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  Secretary  shall  exercl.se 
.such  of  his  authority  under  this  part  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph. 

If  we  adopt  this  language  it  seems  to 
me  we  have  provided  a  reasonable  role 
for  the  Federal  Government.  The  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  help  facilitate  a  de- 
cision. There  is  no  more  that  we  could 
logically  expect  him  to  do.  certainly  he 
could  not  possibly  ram  a  site  location 
down  oui  throats.  Let  me.  reciting  history 
a  bit.  jx)int  out  the  agency  that  should  be 
doing  this  job  is  the  New  York  Port  Au- 
thority. They  originally  proposed  a  loca- 
tion in  Morris  County,  my  home  county. 
That  proposal  was  not  successful  because 
it  was  not  reasonable.  There  were  200,000 
people  within  a  7-mlle  radius  of  that  par- 
ticular location.  That  area  is  now  desig- 
nated a  wilderness  area.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  as  wilderness  it  is  specifically  pro- 
tected by  this  bill  in  several  provision.s 
of  the  bill.  So  I  am  not  worried  about 
that  area  being  chosen  as  a  site. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  has 
failed  in  its  respon.sibility  to  develop  an 
alternative  site  and  support  it.  It  is  the 
failure  of  the  port  authority  which  has 
led  to  the  predicament  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  uentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  shall  yield 
both,  first  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  and  then  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  <  Mr.  Patten  ) . 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  wish  to  be  associated  with 
his  remarks.  I  know  that  so  far  as  my 
county  is  concerned,  if  some  of  the  pro- 
posed plans  were  put  into  action,  our 
water  resources  coming  from  the  Dela- 
ware River  would  be  destroyed.  The 
people  of  my  county  would  favor  your 
amendment  100  percent.  I  would  like  to 
be  associated  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks, and  I  think  all  of  us  in  New 
Jersey,  also.  We  do  not  want  to  solve 
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the  problem  in  the  way  some  have  pro- 
posed I  can  recall  the  gentleman  from 
Queens  hollering  about  the  noise  from 
the  jet  airport  there.  Our  people  do  not 
need  it.  I  would  rather  be  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  .  ,^  ^    .^ 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
penllcman  from  New  Jersey  <Mr, 
Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  oppose  the 
section  of  thLs  bill  which  would  allow 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  select 
an  airport  site  without  regard  for  the 
wi.shcs  of  the  Governor,  State  leeisla- 
ture,  local  authorities  or  residents  of  the 
general  area. 

I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  those 
who  say  that  no  airport  is  needed  either 
in  New  Jersey  or  somewhere  else  in  the 
metropoUtan  area.  However,  I  do  object 
to  the  broad  powers  which  would  be 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
should  this  bill  be  passed  as  reported 
from  the  committee. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  amendment 
which  would  strike  out  the  authority 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion in  the  bill  before  us  today. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  pass  legis- 
lation which  in  effect  says  that  a  Federal 
czar  can  select  an  airport  site  regardless 
of  what  people  in  that  State  and  area 
say.  I  feel  that  the  Governor  and  the 
State  legislature,  at  the  very  least, 
should  approve  or  disapprove  of  any 
such  recommendations. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
should  be  encouraged  to  help  facilitate 
by  all  the  means  at  his  command,  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  airport  site.  But 
he  should  not  be  given  the  absolute  au- 
thority to  locate  that  facility  on  his  own. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Rosen- 
thal) , 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  whether  the  Governor-elect  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Cahill  has  made  a  pub- 
lic pledge  or  has  taken  any  position  about 
a  jet  port  in  any  area,  or  what  is  his 
position? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
the  next  Governor  of  New  Jersey  is  asso- 
ciated with  this  statement  opposing  this 
provision  of  this  bill.  During  the  cam- 
paign he  opposed  a  fourth  jet  port  in  the 
SUte   of   New   Jersey,   which   indicates 
what  a  futile  exercise  this  would  be.  Let 
us  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument— I 
do  not  know  what  Mr.  Cahill's  position 
would  be  because  I  have  not  discussed 
the  question  with  him— let  us  assume  the 
Governor  3  years  from  now  is  still  op- 
posed to  a  site  in  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Yet  this  provision  would  pive  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  the  right  to 
choose  a  site  and  impose  it  on  our  State. 
Can  you  imagine  any   more  ridiculous 
exercise  than  to  have  such  a  situation 
develop?  This  underlines  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  should  not  be  given  this 
authority.  It  is,  if  we  look  at  it  with 
charity,  simply  a  psychological  ploy,  I 
assume,  to  expedite  a  decision. 

Personally  I  would  like  to  see  a  deci- 
sion as  to  where  the  airport  should  go. 
but  it  is  no  solution  to  suggest  that  if 
there  is  a  continued  deadlock,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  absolute  authority.  The 
fact  that  it  is  absolute  is  evident  in  the 


second   sentence   beginning   at   Une    18, 
page  25: 

Unless  the  Secretary,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  shall  modify  any  site 
selection  made  bv  him  under  this  seclon.  no 
other  site  in  such  area  shall  be  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  part  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  additional  airport  m  such  area. 


That  means  if  our  State,  or  any  State 
for  that  matter,  somewhat  belatedly,  de- 
cided on  a  site  that  was  not  the  same  as 
the  Secretarv's.  the  Secretary  could  re- 
fuse to  provide  Federal  filnds  to  support 
llie  site  that  the  State  had  chosen.  In 
other  words  if  a  State  did  not  choose  a 
site  within  a  certain  time  period,  that 
only  the  Secretary's  judgment  shall  pre- 
vail. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of    the 

"entleman  from  New  Jcr^.ey  has  expired. 

Mr.    SPRINGER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

yield  1   minute  to  the  gentleman  from 

Kansas  <  Mr.  Shriver  > . 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  14465,  which  has  as  its  principal 
purpose  to  provide  for  the  expaiision  and 
improvement  of  the  Nation's  airport  and 
airway  system.  In  substantial  part,  this 
purpose  is  to  be  achieved  through  the 
imposition  and  application  of  airport 
and  airway  user  charges. 

Now  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  not  m 
full  agreement  with  all  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  However,  in  my  judgment,  on 
balance  it  represents  a  giant  step  for- 
v,-ard  in  meeting  the  problems  of  the 
Nation's  air  transportation  system. 

We  have  witnessed  tremendous  growth 
in  civil  aviation.  It  has  outpaced  the  na- 
tional economic  indicators  as  well  as 
other  transportation  modes.  This  growth 
immeasurably  benefits  the  country.  Be- 
sides providing  the  most  efficient  trans- 
portation system  in  the  world,  it  has 
meant  jobs  and  profits  to  countless 
Amercans. 

However,  with  the  growth  have  come 
problems.  Our  inabiUty  to  build  an  air 
fansportation  system  of  airways  and 
airports  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  growth  ol 
air  transportation  demand  has  resulted 
in  growing  congestion  of  cur  airports 
and  airways. 

This  legislation  addresses  itself  to  this 
serious  problem,  and  provides  a  means 
of  financing  necessary  solutions. 

There  are  those  who,  without  regard 
for  the  facts,  have  sought  to  make  gen- 
eral aviation  the  "scapegoat"  for  the 
problems  of  congestion  and  air  safety. 
There  muit  be  a  partnership  between  all 
'■-■-ments  of  aviation  if  this  Nation  is  to 
lia°ve  an  effective  and  efficient  air  trans- 
1  orialion  system. 

The  impact  of  general  aviation  upon 
America's  transportation  system  and  its 
economy  was  dramatically  driven  home 
recently  by  an  independent  study  made 
for  the  Utility  Airplane  Council  of  Aero- 
space Industries  Association. 

Permit  me  to  cite  Just  a  few  of  the 
important  findings  of  this  study. 

Tb»  present  fleet  of  122.000  general 
aviation  aircraft  will  more  than  double 
in  the  next  decade. 

By  1980.  lU  million  pilots  will  fly  63 
million  hours,  nearly  three  times  the 
total  flown  in  1967. 


In  1967.  general  aviation  activities  ac- 
counted for  S2.2  biUion  of  the  total  U.S. 
gross  national  product,  and  by  1980  this 
figure  will  reach  $7.1  billion,  an  increase 
of  over  222  percent. 

General  aviation  accounts  for  between 
one-third  and  one-half  of  all  the  people 
traveling  in  intercity  air  trr.nsportation. 
,  There  are  no  fundamental  differences 
of  obiectives  between  the  public  earners 
knd  general  aviation.  This  should  be 
clcarlv  recopnized.  Both  general  aviation 
and  the  public  carriers  are  seeking  to 
provide  the  most  efficient,  most  safe,  and 
most  productive  air  transportation  sys- 
tem bv  each  fulfilling  its  proper  role. 

There  is  a  basic  difference  in  require- 
ment.'-, however. 

Public  transportation  mu.-.t  operate 
over  given  routes  at  specified  times.  Gen- 
eral aviation,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
remain  flexible,  moving  to  and  from 
thousands  of  points  with  dcparfare  and 
arrival  time  set  by  the  traveling  public. 
This  is  the  strength  of  bsth  systems. 
Under  this  lefiislation.  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  are  providing  for  a  better  future 
for  all  of  civil  aviation  and  by  so  domg 
we  will  provide  for  a  safer  and  more 
efficient  national  air  transportation  sys- 
tem for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  i  Mr.  Olsen  ) . 

Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
committee  report,  No.  91-601.  on  page  18, 
there  are  a  few  paragraphs  that  give  me 
some  problems.  This  is  the  point, 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  "public  agency" 
would  include  Indian  tribes,  and  there 
is  a  prohibition  against  a  public  agency 
making  application  for  Federal  funds. 
I  just  want  to  be  comforted  that  the 
Indian  tribes  could  come  to  this  commit- 
tee for  authority  and  for  Federal  funds 
to  participate  in  the  construction  of  an 
airport. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  that  this  is 
the  case,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  For 
instance,  if  there  is  an  airport  which  a 
tribe  wants  to  con.sfruct  and  they  come 
to  our  committee  for  permission,  and  it 
will  be  granted  almost  immediately  when 
there  is  a  showing  of  the  need  for  it.  I 
am  sure  it  can  be  done  under  this  also. 

Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
get  a  little  more  specific  with  the  gen- 
Ueman.  if  I  may.  Adjacent  to  Glacier 
National  Park  on  the  Blackfoot  Indian 
Flesenation.  we  do  now  have  an  author- 
ity for  an  airport.  It  has  not  been 
funded  but  we  want  to  be  sure  that  they 
will  be  able  to  participate  in  the  Federal 
fundinc;  in  this  particular  project,  be- 
cause after  all  the  Indian  tnbe  supports 
it  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
v.ants  it,  and  the  park  department  wants 
it  and  everybody  is  supporting  it.  I  want 
to  be  sure  the  language  here  would  not 
preclude  us  from  participation  in  the 
Federal  funding. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  m  re- 
plv  to  the  gentleman  from  MonUna.  it 
would  be  my  relief  that  this  would  not 
preclude  present  projects,  projects  which 
have  been  authorized,  and  with  the  own- 
ers wanting  it^this  is  an  Indian  tribe 
that  owns  the  land,  is  it? 
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Mr.  OLSEN.  Tlie  Iiidians  own  the  land 
adjacent  to  Glacier  National  Park. 


Mr.   STAGGERS. 


rhey  are  the  ones 


who  want  to  construct  it? 


Mr.  OLSEN.    Phe 
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Department  of  the 


1o  not  see  anything 


this  point  in  the 


Interior  wants  to  construct  it  and  the 
Indian  tribe  wants  i  „  but  they  have  to 
have  Federal  funds.  lAlso  there  is  State 
funding. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I 
in  this  that  would  p  eclude  it. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  M  '.  Chairman,  I  yield 
.such  lime  as  he  mty  consume  to  the 
tjentleman  from  Calif  jrnia  'Mr.  Pettts). 

Mr  PETTIS.  Mr.  C  lairman,  I  hesitate 
to  make  a  statemer  i  on  this  legisla- 
tion lest  my  remarks  he  misunderstood. 
Hovvever.  as  the  onl^f  Member  of  thLs 
body  with  more  than  18.000  hours  in  the 
air — most  of  those  I:  ours  as  an  airline 
pilot.  I  cannot  remain  completely  silent. 

As  my  colleagues  w»ll  know,  when  one 
is  elected  to  this  bod  i.  it  is  very  seldom 
that  he  is  assigned  to  a  committee  where 
he  has  special  extXTtise. 

This 'does  not  mean  that  I  do  not 
recogniiethe  problei^s  of  aviation  and 
share  the  Committe<s  concern  for  an- 
swers to  these  problems. 

Therefore.  I  wish  o  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  state  my  su  )port  for  this  legis- 
lation. I  know  it  will  not  make  everyone 
happy,  however,  it  will  get  us  out  of  a 
catastrophic  apathy  hat  has  beset  this 
country  in  aviation  (  evelopment,  and  I 
flimly  believe  that  this  can  be  a  first  step 
in  bringing  about  an  o  rderly  development 
of  aviation  in  the  Unljted  States  which  is 
despei-ately  needed 

1  Mr.  BLANTON  '  ati  the  request  of  Mr. 
Staggers  >  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at 
Record.) 

Mr.  BLANTON.  M|.  Chairman.  I  re- 
gret I  am  unable  to  ie  present  today  to 
cast  my  vote  for  the  Aviation  Facilities 
Expansion  and  Impro  /ement  Act  of  1969. 

My  longtime  frienc  ,  the  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee.  Prank  G.  Clement, 
was  the  victim  of  a  tragic  automobile 
accident  Tuesday  ni  ;ht.  and  I  will  at- 
tend his  funeral  in  T  ?nnessee  this  after- 
noon. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  H.R.  14465.  I 
believe  it  reiMcsents  1 1  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
obligation  it  has  in  he  orderly  progress 
we  should  have  in  th  ;  Nation's  air  trans- 
portation system.  It  represents  a  recog- 
nition of  the  Pedera  Governments  nec- 
essary and  vital  role  n  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  new  cl  anges  in  air  trans- 
portation, and  tile  leld  of  aviation  m 
general. 

Your  Interstate  i  nd  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  hj  s  worked  almost  a 
lialf  year  in  moldini;  tins  legislation.  I 
personally  feel  we  h£  ve  produced  a  pro- 
gressive piece  of  legislation  which 
realistically  tackles  he  problems,  while 
at  the  same  time,  stresses  the  need  for 
updating  and  improving  the  airport  .sys- 
tems of  this  country. 

The  growth  of  aviation  and  the  air 
transportation  in  this  country  has  al- 
ready outpaced  oth  ;r  modes  of  trans- 
portation and  all  ( conomic  indicators. 
We  have  every  reason  to  laelieve  this 
rapid  growth  will  not  only  be  sustained 
in  the  coming  decade,  but  will  increase 


many  times.  This  recognition  of  the 
growth,  and  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lems which  have  accompanied  the  growth 
in  the  past,  and  will  accompany  it  in  the 
future,  makes  a  sense  of  urgency  in  the 
necessity  of  passing  this  legLslation  to- 
day. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  tl-.e  state- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  BLANTON  I  the  gentleman  could  not 
be  here  this  afternoon,  because  lie  is  at- 
tending tlie  funeral  of  liis  former  Gover- 
nor, Frank  Clement,  who  was  killed  in  a 
tragic  accident. 

The  gentleman  Irom  Tennessee  'Mr. 
BLANTON  I  was  tlie  autiior  of  one  of  the 
very  important  amendments  in  the  bill, 
and  that  is  the  reason  for  inserting  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I 
congratulate  and  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  iMr.  Blantoni  for 
his  fine  contribution  to  this  bill,  and  for 
his  hard  work. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  and  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  the  committee 
and  thank  them  all.  especially  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Springer  > .  for  their 
cooperation  on  this  bill.  It  took  a  long 
time,  and  it  required  mucli  patience.  We 
did  not  work  on  It  on  a  partisan  basis, 
but  on  the  basis  of  what  was  good  for 
America,  and  on  the  basis  of  working  to- 
gether and  trying  to  be  helpful. 

Also.  I  thank  and  commend  Chairman 
Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Byrnes' 
for  their  cooperation  and  for  the  coop- 
eration of  our  respective  staffs,  all  of 
whom  worked  very  closely  on  this,  show- 
ing that  two  committees  can  work 
closely  together  on  something  important 
to  the  Nation.  If  there  were  any  differ- 
ences, they  were  all  worked  out  amicably 
and  effectively. 

Also  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  thank 
those  in  the  administration  who  were 
responsible  for  sending  up  the  legisla- 
tion. We  all  worked  together  and  we 
think  we  have  come  up  with  a  bill  we 
can  commend  to  the  House  for  passage 
and  one  which  the  Nation  needs  and  one 
for  which  we  have  been  waiting  cer- 
tainly for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  STAGGEF^S.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  irom  Mi.ssourl. 

Mr.  ICHORD  I  have  been  sitting  he- 
hind  the  distins^uished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  conversing  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  about  the  effects  of 
this  biU  upon  us  individually  as  Mem- 
bers who  find  it  convenient  and  neces- 
sary to  operate  our  own  airplanes.  I  am 
going  to  ''otc  for  this  bill,  but  I  wonder 
what  the  position  of  the  AOPA — the  Air- 
craft Owners  &  Pilots  A.ssociation— Is 
on  the  legislation.  We  are  in  the  same 
position  as  thousands  of  individuals  who 
own  and  fly  light  airplanes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  that  we 
heard.  I  believe,  from  eveiy  segment  of 
aviation.  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  op- 
posed to  the  principles  exix)unded  in  the 
bill.  I  would  say  there  are  certain  groups 


which  are  not  perfectly  satisfied,  but  we 
have  come  up  with  the  best  bill  we  could 

If  the  gentleman  wishes  to  talk  about 
finances,  he  should  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  about 
that.  He  will  be  taking  the  floor  in  just  a 
moment  to  explain  his  portion  of  the  bill 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  .shall  wait,  then  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Penn.syUania.  Mr 
Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
I  have  long  felt  that  a  new  Federal  pro- 
gram was  essential  to  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  our  airport  and  airway  systems 
Today  we  are  debating  the  results  of  an 
intensive  appraisal  of  the  legislative 
needs  of  these  systems  by  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

This  bill  is  long  overdue.  As  more  and 
more  aircraft  fii.  the  skies,  and  as  grow- 
ing numbers  of  passengers  outpace  the 
ground  facilitie.'^  provided,  the  need  be- 
comes even  more  acute.  I  applaud  the 
fact  that  this  legislation  is  at  last  being 
acted  upon.  I  am  disturbed,  however, 
that  tlie  bill  may  not  so've  the  problems 
it  was  designed  to  .solve. 

As  written.  H.R.  14465  would  apply 
over  a  10-year  period  about  $2.5  billion 
for  needs  on  the  airfield  side  of  the  air- 
port This  includes  such  things  as  run- 
way, taxiway  and  ramp  construction,  and 
purchase  of  land  for  construction  and 
clear  zones.  This  will  take  care  of  the 
airplane  congestion  problem,  but  what  of 
the  passenger  congestion  problem?  Ter- 
minals stacked  deep  with  passengers,  air- 
port access  roads  jammed  with  auto- 
mobilps  and  baggage  handling  facilities 
will  not  be  aided  by  this  legislation. 

Without  question,  there  is  a  need  for 
more  runway  capacity.  But  the  greatest 
dollar  need  for  more  large  airports  to- 
day is  in  the  terminal  area.  And  what  of 
the  future?  This  year  the  airlines  will  en- 
plane 170  million  passengers.  In  10  years' 
time  tills  number  is  expected  to  triple 
Will  the  airports  be  capable  of  sustaining 
this  vastly  increased  load  without  Fed- 
eral a.ssistance  to  terminal  areas?  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  very  much  in 
doubt. 

It  would  .seem  to  me  that  since  this 
prot'iam  is  to  be  supported  with  new 
taxes  on  the  i.ssues — the  airlines  and 
their  ijasscngers — the  money  should  be 
used  where  the  passengers  need  it.  The 
greatest  need— about  75  percent  of  it^ — is 
in  the  terminal  area. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  give  my  firm 
support  to  H  R.  14465  which  provides  for 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
Nations  aviation  facilities. 

Currently,  the  congestion  at  our  over- 
taxed airports  and  airways  has  cau.sed 
great  inconvenience  and  danfjer  to  air 
pa.s.sengers  and  lo.ss  of  money  for  ship- 
pers and  airlines.  In  addition,  it  is  not 
unusual,  unfortunately,  for  a  traveler  to 
spend  more  time  taxiing  cr  circling 
around  an  airport  than  it  takes  for  him 
to  fly  the  distance  from  one  airport  to 
another. 

This  problem  is.  of  course,  being  inten- 
sified by  the  tremendous  growth  in  the 
popularity  of  air  travel.  As  the  commit- 
tee report  cogently  points  out,  over  the 
past  .5  years  the  seat-miles  flown  has  in- 
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creased  from  94.8  billion  to  210  billion. 
"By  1980  It  is  estimated  that  the  domes- 
tic certificated  airlines  will  enplane  420 
million  passengers,  almost  tripUng  the 
1969  figure."  Further,  in  1968,  for  ex- 
ample, more  than  nine  out  of  every  10 
travelers  going  overseas  chose  air  routes. 
In  addition,  this  overcrowding  leads  to 
serious  consideration  of  the  safety  haz- 
ards involved.  The  probability  of  midair 
and  ground  collisions  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  overcrowded  radar  screens  and,  to 
some  degree,  by  the  numerous  planes 
waiting  in  line  for  takeoff.  Although  the 
present  air  safety  record  of  airUnes  is 
impressive,  failure  to  act  promptly  to  ex- 
pand air  facilities  will  inevitably  result 
in  either  more  collisions  or  even  longer 

delays.  , 

It  follows  naturally  that  this  increased 
traffic  which  we  must  count  on  leads  to 
worse  air  and  noise  pollution.  With  this 
fact  in  mind,  the  committee  has  stated 
that  it  will  not  override  or  lessen  the  en- 
forcement of  any  existing  laws  pertain- 
ing to  our  natural  resources,  or  the  pres- 
ervation of  environmental  quality. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  more  than 
adequate  techniques  exist  for  the  safe 
and  rapid  movement  of  people  and  goods. 
The  new  jumbo  jets  with  their  abihty  to 
carry  large  quantities  of  people  and  sup- 
plies and  the  new  innovations  in  auto- 
matic flight  control  techniques,  attest 
to  this  fact.  To  be  effective,  however, 
there  is  urgent  need  for  the  expansion 
and  production  of  ground  equipment  and 
facilities  so  that  these  innovations  may 
be  used  to  their  fullest  capabilities. 

The  effects  of  the  expansion  of  air- 
ways and  airports  go  far  beyond  the  air- 
ports themselves.  The  national  economy 
would  be  greatly  influenced  by  this  legis- 
lation. Although  it  will  in  the  immediate 
future  increase  costs,  the  longrun  bene- 
fits of  such  a  program  will  more  than 
compensate  for  these  shortrun  expendi- 
tures   The  number  of  jobs  created  by 
improved  air  facilities  and  the  increased 
stimulation  of  the  economy  will  be  phe- 
nomenal.  The  effects  will   reach  every 
American  in  some  way— whether  it  be 
better  access  to  goods  and  services,  crea- 
tion of  new  jobs,  or  the  ability  to  get  to 
a  destination  fast  and  on  time.  Freight 
carriers   will   be   able   to   deliver   goods 
rapidly  instead  of  having  them  stock- 
piled at  airports  waiting  for  an  avail- 
able flight  or  ground  delivery. 

We  must  recognize  that  in  the  same 
way  that  air  travel  has  become  popular 
to  passengers,  freight  shippers  are  look- 
ing more  and  more  to  the  skies  as  a 
means  of  moving  their  products;  this 
bill  will  clearly  lead  to  greater  freight 
by  air  as  well  as  better  passenger  service. 
Finally,  this  legislation  will  provide  an 
equitable  method  of  paying  for  these 
necessary  improvements  by  initiating  a 
.system  of  user  charges.  In  this  way,  those 
benefiting  most  from  the  improved  serv- 
ice will  bear  the  brunt  of  its  costs. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  their  recognition  of 
the  problems  facing  our  aviation  facili- 
ties and  their  prompt  action  toward  find- 
ing an  equitable  solution. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  this  meas- 
ure promptly  in  the  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican public,  their  needs  and  their  safety 


Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  14465,  a  bill  to  improve 
the  Nation's  airport  system  and  to  im- 
pose airport  and  airway  user  charges. 

As  a  sponsor  of  similar  legislation 
(HR  14037)  together  with  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  while  this  bill  does  not 
cover  all  the  points  I  had  hoped  it  would, 
it  does  represent  a  step  forward  in  the 
battle  to  solve  a  crisis  of  congestion  and 
outdated  facilities  at  our  airports. 

Title  I  of  the  legislation  is  a  basic  re- 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
and  provides  authorization  for  grants  for 
airport  development  over  a  3-year  period 
totaling  $570  million. 

Title  II  of  the  legislation  creates  an 
airport  and  airway  trust  fund  similar 
to  the  existing  Federal  highway  trust 
fund  The  purpose  of  the  trust  fund  ap- 
proach is  to  insure  the  use  of  air  user 
taxes  for  the  modernization  and  expan- 
sion as  well  as  maintenance  of  the  air 
transportation  system.  Expenditures  for 
the  next  decade  for  the  expansion  of  an 
advanced  air  transportation  system  have 
been  estimated  at  nearly  $15  billion. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  burden 
of  meeting  the  high  costs  of  maintaining 
such  a  system  should  be  borne  primarily 
by  those  who  use  the  airways.  At  the 
present  time  user  taxes — the  existing  5- 
percent  passenger  tax  and  2  cents  per 
gallon  gasoline  tax— can  be  expected  to 
meet  only  one-half  the  anticipated  costs 
over  the  next  decade.  In  order  to  prop- 
erly finance  this  expansion  of  the  trans- 
portation system  and  to  adequately  fund 
the  programs  proposed  in  this  legislation, 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  together  with  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  have  proposed  the 
following  new  or  increased  taxes: 

First.  An  increase  in  the  domestic  pas- 
senger ticket  tax  from  5  to  8  percent  and 
a  new  $3  head  tax  on  international  com- 
mercial flights  commencing  in  the  United 

Second.  A  new  tax  of  5  percent  on  air 
freight  waybills. 

Third.  A  new  annual  aircraft  registra- 
tion tax  of  $25  plus  2  cents  a  pound  for 
piston  powered  aircraft  and  3.5  cents  a 
pound  for  turbine  powered  aircraft. 

Fourth.  An  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax 
on  general  aviation  from  2  cents  per  gal- 
lon to  7  cents  and  a  new  7  cents  per  gallon 
tax  on  other  aviation  fuel  used  in  gen- 
eral aviation. 

The  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  on  Ways  and 
Means  are  to  be  congratulated  and  com- 
mended for  a  thorough  study  of  this 
financing  aspect  of  the  program  and  for 
reaching  agreement  on  these  important 
provisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  will  not 
solve  the  airport-airway  crisis  in  Amer- 
ica today.  It  will  not  even  solve  the  crisis 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  but 
it  is  an  important  step  forward.  As  the 
Congressman  whose  district  includes 
Kennedy  International  Airport.  I  have 
been  subjected  to  many  of  the  airport 
problems  which  have  increased  over  the 
past  decade  when  the  jet  age  matured. 
In  the  New  York  area  we  have  seen  time- 
tables for  planning  and  developing 
fourth  and  fifth  jetport  sites  go  by  the 
boards,  with  no  action  other  than  debat- 


ing and  bickering  among  the  parties.  We 
have  made  our  own  crisis  in  New  York 
by  failing  to  agree  on  who  has  responsi- 
bility for  site  selection  and  airport  de- 
velopment. _     ,..~CL 
Section  16(e)   of  title  I  of  H.R.  14465 
attempts  to  meet  this  problem  by  provid- 
ing that  where  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation determines  that  a  metropoli- 
tan area  is  in  need  of  an  additional  air- 
port he  shall  request  the  governing  au- 
thorities of  the  communities  involved  to 
agree  upon  a  site  and  if  they  fail  to  agree 
within    3    vears.    the    Secretar>     shall 
select  a  site  himself.  No  other  site  within 
the  area  would  then  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  the  act. 
"  I  support  this  new  section,  and  now 
that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  com- 
pleted its  electoral  process  and  the  polit- 
ical climate  has  quieted  down.  I  hope 
that  Governor-elect  William  CahiU  will 
immediately  take  steps  to  exercise  lead- 
ership in  selecting  a  suitable  site  for  a 
fourth  jetport  to  serve  the  metropohtan 
area  of  New  York. 

One  feature  of  my  bill  'H.R.  1403  <i 
which  was  not  included  In  the  legislation 
reported  to  the  House,  was  a  requirement 
that  10  percent  of  the  airport-airway 
trust  fund  be  earmarked  for  aircraft 
noise  and  pollution  control.  At  the  very 
least.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
separate  views  of  Representatives  Din- 
cell.  Rogers.  Ottinger.  Brown,  and 
Thompson,  who  urge  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  authorizing  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  FAA  to  establish  standards 
for  pollution  of  the  air  and  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  to  control  pollution 
of  the  air  by  aircraft. 

Such  an  amendment  would  be  consist- 
ent with  Federal  regulation  of  air  safety 
and  would  give  the  FAA  Administrator 
authority  simUar  to  the  authority  en- 
acted last  year  for  the  setting  of  stand- 
ards of  aircraft  noise. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  aviation  facilities 
and  improvement  bUl.  My  interest  is 
more  than  average. 

On  July  19,  1967,  the  presence  of  sur- 
veiUance  radar  at  AshevUle  Airport,  the 
largest  air  terminal  facUity  m  my  con- 
gressional district,  in  every  likelihood 
would  have  prevented  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's worst  aviation  tragedies. 

Unfortunately  for  the  82  persons  who 
met  sudden  death  in  a  midair  coUision 
that  day  8  miles  southeast  of  the  air- 
port, radar  was  not  available  to  enable 
air  traffic  controllers  to  monitor  the 
courses  of  the  doomed  aircraft.  They 
could  rely  only  upon  position  reports 
radioed  by  the  two  pilots.  As  it  happened, 
one    of    the    pilots    miscalculated    his 

position.  ,    , 

The  weather  at  Asheville  as  reported 
by  the  Weather  Bureau  just  prior  to  the 
accident  was  estimated:  ceiling  2.500 
feet  broken  clouds,  with  visibility  4  miles 
in  haze  The  controllers  at  Asheville  tower 
had  no  way  of  visually  detecting  that  the 
two  aircraft  were  on  a  collision  course. 
They  were  helpless  to  give  warning. 

At  that  time.  I  joined  with  numerous 
leaders  from  my  congressional  district  in 
a  plea  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Admmis- 
tration  to  install  radar  at  Asheville.  We 
pointed  out  that  while  there  are  fewer 
operations    at    Asheville    than   at   some 
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larger  terminals,  the  lacillty  Is  situated 
in  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountain 
peaks  extemllng  upw&rds  to  4,000  and 
5.000  feet,  making  approaches  in  mar- 
ginal weather  especially  hazardous. 

The  PAA  agreed  that  these  terrain 
features  clearly  did  suggest  the  need  for 
radar,  but  explained  Apologetically  that 
funds  simply  were  nolt  available  to  pro- 
vide the  equipment  at  lAsheville.  or  at  the 
some  400  other  cities  without  radar, 
served  by  commercial  air  carriers. 

While  I  focused  my  remarks  on  this 
tragic  incident.  I  realize  that  congestion 
in  the  airways  has  reaQhed  the  same  posi- 
tion now  which  congeBtion  on  the  high- 
ways had  reached  before  the  interstate 
road  program  was  estlibUshed. 

I  have  stated  frequently  during  the 
past  few  years  that  (>ur  Nation  should 
launch  a  gigantic  airpprt-airways  devel- 
opment program.  Problems  of  conges- 
tion and  undercapaclty  afflict  the  big 
cities  and  major  airways  today.  Eight 
hundred  communities  need  a  new  air- 
port. 

The  jotoof  improving  and  expanding 
airports  C^Anot  be  done  without  expand- 
ed Federal  assistance  |  and  this  Federal 
assistance  is  not  possible  unless  new 
sources  of  revenue  art  realized. 

The  growth  of  aviaiion  must  be  tied 
to  the  willingness  of  those  who  fly  to 
pay  their  fair  share  cf  the  cost  of  the 
supporting  facilities.  Tlie  railroads  main- 
tain the  railways,  motprists  pay  for  the 
highways.  It  is  only  logical  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  ai|ways  be  paid  by 
those  who  use  them,     i 

We  need  a  program  lof  use  charges  to 
establish  a  trust  fund  lor  improving  and 
expanding  airports  anld  air  facilities.  It 
needs  to  be  a  pay-as-we-grow  plan. 

The  system  must  be  equally  fair  and 
adequate  for  both  con^mercial  and  gen- 
eral aviation.  Acute  cohgestion  problems 
in  recent  years  have  forced  major  atten- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  large  hub  airports, 
often  with  little  or  nojthing  left  for  the 
smaller  airports  which  serve  much  of 
the  general  aviation  sflgment. 

For  years  I  have  oeen  advocating  a 
program  of  this  type  amd  I  am  proud  that 
this  legislation  is  now  «n  the  House  floor. 
It  has  my  strong  supp<>rt. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chaiirman,  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  before  us  today  is  the 
product  of  considerable  deliberation  and 
work  by  both  the  Co*imittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  C<)mmerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The 
Commerce  Committee,  as  our  Chairman 
has  said,  spent  1 1  full]  days  hearing  this 
bill  and  several  weelks  in  markup.  In 
my  view,  this  legislation  has  been  care- 
fully considered  and  merits  our  support. 

That  there  is  need  for  this  legislation 
is  very  evident.  In  reOent  years  the  vol- 
ume of  air  traffic  and  the  numt>er  of  air 
passenger  miles  traveled  have,  as  we  all 
recognize,  increased  tut)stantiaUy.  Un- 
fortunately, our  airport  and  airway  facil- 
ities have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with 
this  growth.  Without]  a  concerted  na- 
tional effort  to  modernize  and  increase 
our  aviation  facilities,  we  will  be  faced 
with  a  ciisis  of  monumental  pr{HX>rtions. 
The  air  traffic  control  slowdown  of  last 
year,  which  was  only  ft  sjonptom  of  this 
coming  crisis,  displayqd  the  havoc  which 


can  be  caused  If  one  segment  of  our  na- 
tional aviation  system  breaks  down.  With 
increasingly  overcrowded  faellitiea  and 
airways,  such  breakdowns  would  become 
more  numerous  in  future  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  the  Aviation 
Facilities  Expansion  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1969  will  hopefully  institute  the 
necessary  Improvements  to  avert  such  an 
aviation  crisis.  This  bill,  first  proposed 
by  the  administration  earlier  In  the  year, 
has  undergone  considerable  refinement 
by  both  the  Commerce  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committees.  However,  praise  for 
the  initial  concept  and  imagination  in 
proposing  this  legislation  rightly  belongs 
with  the  administration,  more  specifically 
with  Secretary  of  Transportation  John 
A.  Volpe. 

Secretary  Volpe,  after  a  distinguished 
career  as  Oovemor  of  Massachusetts,  as- 
sumed the  burden  of  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation problem  this  past  January.  If 
his  work  in  connection  with  the  aviation 
facilities  bill  before  us  today  is  any  indi- 
cation of  his  overall  expertise  in  han- 
dling the  Nation's  transportation  prob- 
lems, then  Secretary  Volpe  will  have  a 
most  distinguished  career  at  DOT  and 
this  country  will  be  very  well  served. 

Mr.  Volpe's  experience  as  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  stands  him  In  good  stead 
to  direct  the  Transportation  Department. 
Massachusetts,  as  one  of  the  most  ur- 
banized States  in  the  Nation,  has  all  of 
America's  transportation  problems  In 
microcosm.  Logan  International  Airport, 
serving  Metropolitan  Boston,  is  the 
eighth  busiest  In  the  world.  Its  facilities 
need  expansion  and  Logan's  air  traffic 
problem  is  among  the  most  severe. 

Governor  Volpe's  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  this  and  other  transportation 
problems  of  the  modern  urban  State 
quaUfled  him  to  testify  with  authority 
many  times  in  the  past  before  the  House 
Commerce  Committee. 

His  successor.  Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent, 
has  shown  a  similar  concern  with,  and 
aptitude  for.  the  transportation  prob- 
lems of  our  Nation.  On  a  number  of  oc- 
casions during  the  past  several  months 
he  has  written  me  to  express  his  views 
on  the  legislation  before  us  today.  Gov- 
ernor Sargent's  comments  were  most 
helpful  as  I  considered  H.R.  14465  In 
committee. 

Another  Bay  Stater  who  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  my  understanding,  and 
that  of  my  colleagues,  of  the  Nation's 
air  traffic  and  facilities  problems  has  been 
Crocker  Snow,  the  distinguished  director 
of  the  Massachusetts  Aeronautical  Com- 
mission. Crocker  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee last  summer  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  His  cogent  remarks  were  of 
great  value  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  approach  a  vote 
on  this  much-needed  legislation,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  the  contribution 
which  men  like  John  Volpe,  Frank  Sar- 
gent, and  Crocker  Snow  have  made  to 
the  Congress'  imderstanding  of  trans- 
portation problems. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  H.R.  14465,  and  I 
commend  the  able  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staccers)  and  his  commit- 
tee for  bringing  this  much  needed  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  of  Uie  House.  As 


chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Approprla- 
ticxis,  I  am  intimately  familiar  with  the 
staggering  problems  confronting  our 
country  In  the  field  of  aviation.  The 
growth  of  aviation  over  the  past  decade 
has  been  huge — Indeed,  gigantic.  The  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  required  to  man- 
age tills  expanded  air  traffic  in  an  orderly 
and  efficient  manner  and  with  all  pos- 
sible safety  is  a  matter  of  highest  pri- 
ority. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  imposition  of 
airport  and  airway  user  charges  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Mills).  I  have  long 
thought  that  the  time  had  come  when 
the  aviation  mdustry  had  sufficiently  ma- 
tured to  tlie  point  that  the  industry  and 
those  who  use  it  could  pay  for  most  of  the 
required  expansion  of  facilities  required 
by  aviation,  both  general  and  commer- 
cial. The  American  taxpayer,  already 
sltouldering  a  heavy  tax  burden,  should 
not  be  burdened  further  for  this  purpose. 
Therefore,  the  user  charge  provisions 
which  would  require  those  who  utilize 
tiie  services  of  aviation  to  pay  a  greater 
share  in  the  cost  of  aviation  programs  is 
proper  and  in  the  national  interest. 

There  has  been  long  debate  and  many 
views  have  been  expressed  over  just  how 
user  charges  should  be  apphed  and  as 
to  how  the  funds  raised  should  be  allo- 
cated. I  am  sure  that  not  everyone  is 
in  agreement  with  all  of  the  facets  of 
the  bill  before  the  House  today,  but.  as 
in  all  other  good  legislation,  compro- 
mises must  be  made  in  order  to  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  for  the  greatest 
number  of  people. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  aiuiual  appropriations  and  an 
annual  review  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  in  the  regular  procedure  be- 
fore funds  become  available.  I  can  assure 
the  House  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Department  of  Transportation  Appropri- 
ations is  aware  of.  and  sympathetic  to. 
the  needs  of  aviation.  I  feel  that  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  before  us  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  unlocking  the  log- 
jam of  unfilled  requirements  which  now 
exist.  I  hope  that  the  bill  will  become 
enacted  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  OTITNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  draw  attention  to  one  very  im- 
portant advance  in  this  legislation — the 
strong  envirormiental  protection  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  4  of  section  16(c). 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  strongest  pro- 
vision for  the  protection  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment ever  incorporated  in  a  major  con- 
struction bill.  With  its  enactment,  Con- 
gress will  be  setting  a  clear  standard  to 
guide  the  Executive.  We  will  be  saying, 
"Yes,  we  want  to  develop  new  and  ex- 
panded public  service  facilities,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  our  dwmdlmg  supply 
of  clean  water,  pure  air.  and  our  other 
threatened  resources.  We  want  the  ben- 
efits of  technological  progress,  but  we 
want  to  pxreserve  a  livable  world  as  well." 

This  short  paragraph  breaks  a  lot  of 
new  ground  in  the  envlrorunental  area. 
It  declares  it  to  be  the  national  policy 
the  projects  authorized  under  this  legis- 
lation shall  provide  for  the  protection 
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and  the  enhancement  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment of  the  Nation.  That  is  a  simple 
forceful  statement  not  hedged  about  witn 
the  traditional  escape  clauses  such  as 
•insofar  as  practicable"  and  the  hke.  it 
imposes  upon  the  Executive  an  affirma- 
tive responsibility  to  determine  what  im- 
pact any  project  may  have  on  environ- 
mental factors  and  to  assure  that  there 
IS  no  damage. 

This  responsibility  is  vested  in  tne 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  To  para- 
phrase the  words  of  the  second  circuit 
court  of  appeals  in  the  Storm  King 
Mountain  case,  the  Secretary  cannot  act 
as  an  umpire  blandly  calling  balls  and 
strikes  between  the  developers  and  the 
environment. 

The    Secretary    of    Transportation    is 
also  obligated  to  consult  with  the  Secre- 
taries of  Interior  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  find  out  what  impact  a 
proposed  project  may  have  upon  natural 
resources     and     environmental     factois 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  He 
is  directed  not  to  authorize  any  project 
found  to  have  an  adverse  effect  unless 
he  shall  find  that  no  feasible  and  pru- 
dent alternative  exists  and  that  all  pos- 
sible steps  have  been  taken  to  minimize 
such  adverse  effect.  The  language  here 
Is  particularly  important.  It  is  quite  spe- 
cific   It  imposes  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  the  affirmative   respon- 
sibility to  search  for  alternatives  in  the 
event  that  a   project  i.s  found  to  have 
damaging  effects  upon  the  environment 
and   should  no  fea.sible  and  prudent  al- 
terriative  be  found,  he  then  has  the  very 
specific  responsibility  to  take  all  possible 
steps  to  minimize   any  damage  caused 
by  the  project.  . 

Another  important  advance  in  tnis 
provision  is  the  broad  range  of  natural 
resources  and  environmental  factors  it 

covers. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  be  sure 
that  a  project  does  not  harm  our  fish 
and  wildlife,  does  not  damage  natural, 
scenic  or  recreational  assets,  and  does 
not  contribute  to  water  or  air  pollution. 
He  must  also  assess  the  impact  upon 
other  environmental  factors  as  well.  He 
must  consider  the  effect  of  noise,  con- 
gestion, and  any  other  new  irritant  that 
a  project  may  introduce  into  our  com- 
munities. This  is  an  important  responsi- 
bility. It  is  long  overdue  and,  if  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  is  carried  out,  this 
measure  should  do  much  to  improve  the 
general  quality  of  our  lives  and  ease  the 
growing  tensions  that  technology  is  add- 
ing to  our  world. 

Finally,  just  to  assure  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  is  carried  out,  the  provision 
has  two  safeguards  which  should  facili- 
tate judicial  review.  First  it  requires  that 
the  Secretary's  review  of  a  project's  im- 
pact on  the  environment  shall  be  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record  and  that  his  finding 
be  made  in  writing.  No  more  of  those 
secret  understandings  secretly  arrived 
at  that  marred  the  record  of  the  previous 
administration.  From  now  on  there  will 
be  a  public  record  from  which  it  can  be 
seen  just  how  the  determination  was 
made  and  what  factors  were  considered. 

If  this  provision  had  been  in  effect  last 
year,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  the  slightest 


question  that  the  controversial  Florida 
Everglades  jetport  would  not  even  have 
been  considered.  . 

As  the  sponsor  of  this  provision  m  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  report  that  it  was 
adopted  unanimously.  I  believe  that  en- 
acting it  in  this  measure,  Congress  will 
be  making  an  important  advance  in  *he 
protection  of  our  threatened  environ- 
ment. ,         , 

Mr  TAPT  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased 

to  see  the  House  take  positive  action 
today  on  the  Airport  Expansion  Act  of 

1969.  1    »     . 

Congress  has  now  shown  that  it  is 
willing  to  vote  the  funds  necessary  to 
improve  air  safety  and  to  support  the 
kinds  of  programs  that  are  needed  to 
add  additional  air  traffic  controllers,  and 
equipment  across  the  country. 

Within  a  few  short  months,  the  giant 
747's  will  be  flying.  Unless  we  continue 
to  move  toward  developing  an  improved 
air  svstem,  we  will  be  unable  to  cope 
with  the  tremendous  increase  in  passen- 
ger miles  that  are  predicted. 

The  House  today  indicates  that  Con- 
gress is  accepting  its  responsibility  in  this 
area  There  is  much  to  be  done,  however, 
and  we  need  to  devote  all  of  our  tech- 
nical    skills     and    knowledge     to     this 

problem. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  nirther  requests  for  time  on  this 

.side. 

Tile  CHAIRMAN.  Ther?  being  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  title  I.  under 
the  rule,  tlie  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
iMr.  MILLS)  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour,  and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
iMr.  Byrnes  I  will  be  recognized  for  1 
liour.  conticUing  tlie  time  for  general 
deloale  for  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Mills  >. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
rclf  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  well  know  from 
your  experience,  and  as  other  Members 
well  know  from  their  experiences  in 
traveling  to  and  from  their  districts  by 
air  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  expand 
and  improve  the  airports  of  this  country 
and  the  operation  of  the  aii-way  sys- 
tem. , 
Title  II  of  H.R.  14465,  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1969,  makes  it 
possible  to  secure  this  needed  develop- 
ment and  expansion  by  providing  an  ef- 
ficient and  what  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  thinks  is  a  fair  method  of 
financing  these  operations  and  improve- 
ments. 

All  the  evidence  strongly  points  to  tne 
fact  that  Federal  expenditures  on  air- 
ports and  airways  are  going  to  increase 
greatly  in  the  near  future. 

First,  this  is  suggested  by  tiie  fact  that 
revenue  passenger  miles  On  U.S.  sched- 
uled air  carriers  more  than  tripled  over 
the  past  10  years  and  are  expected  to  in- 
crease by  185  percent  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. ,  ,  . 
Second,  this  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  over  the  next  10  years  total  aircraft 
operations    at    airports    with    Federal 


Aviation  Administration  traffic  control 
services  will  rise  by  an  estimated  164 
percent  and  FAA  air  route  traffic  con- 
trol centers  will  have  to  handle  almost 
double  the  present  volume  of  aircraft  us- 
ing instrument  flight  rules. 

Quite  aside  from  the  huge  new  burdens 
anticipated  for  the  future,  our  airports 
and  our  airway  system  already  are  suf- 
fering from  increasing  congestion.  Air- 
craft delays  now  cost  commercial  airlines 
more  than  $50  million  a  year  and  the 
cost  of  such  delays  and  inconvenience  to 
passengers  is  probably  many  times  that 

figure.  „  ^      , 

Against  this  background,  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  the  expansion  and  devel- 
oi^ment  of  an  adequate  air  transportation 
svstem  are  expected  to  increase  from  $865 
million  in  fiscal  year  1969  to  $1.7  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1979.  Over  the  1970-79  dec- 
ade. Federal  spending  for  this  purpose  is 
expected  to  total  $14.8  billion. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  best  way  to  finance  these 
large  expenditures  is  tlirough  taxes  on 
tlie  users  who  benefit  from  the  result- 
ing services.  While  I  do  not  relish  the 
prospect,  and  I  know  none  of  my  col- 
leagues relish  the  prospect,  of  increasing 
taxes  on  any  group  of  people,  the  pro- 
posed increases  in  user  taxes  look  good 
when  we  consider  the  alternatives.  The 
alternatives,  of  course,  would  be  to  forgo 
needed  improvement  and  expansion  in 
our  airway  svstem  or  else  to  finance  the 
needed    expenditures    through    general 
revenues  involving  a  burden  on  the  al- 
ready   overburdened    taxpaying    public. 
In  view  of  the  heav>'  tax  bui'dens  placed 
upon  our  taxpayers  generally  and  the 
great  pressures  to  spend  general  reve- 
nues for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  I  must  say 
that  I  do  not  find  these  alternatives  to 
be    attractive    or,    in    n)y    mind,    even 
feasible.  ._         , 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  specifics  of 
tjtlellof  thebill. 

First,  it  provides  an  increase  m  the 
gasoline  tax  on  noncommercial  aviation 
from  the  present  net  rate  of  2  cents  a 
gallon  to  7  cents  a  gallon  and  a  new  tax 
of  7  cents  a  gallon  on  other  aviation  fuel, 
which,  of  course,  is  jet  fuel,  used  in  non- 
commercial aviation. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  an  increase  in 
the  passenger  ticket  tax  for  domestic 
flights  from  the  present  5  percent  to  8 
percent.  It  also  provides  a  new  $3  "head 
tax"  on  international  commercial  flights 
beginning  in  the  United  States,  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the 
^-percent  tax  does  not  apply  to  overseas 
flichts.  Neither  will  the  8-percent  tax. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  a  new  tax  of  o 
percent  on  air  freight;  and. 

Fourth,  it  provides  a  new  annual  a:r- 
caft  registration  tax,  which  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  highway  use  tax.  of  $25, 
blus  2  cents  a  pound  for  piston-powered 
aircraft  and  3' 2  cents  a  pound  for  tur- 
bine-powered aircraft. 

In  general,  the  amendments  made  by 
title  II  will  be  effective  on  January  1. 
1970  The  passenger  and  freight  ticket 
taxes  and  financial  flight  departure  tax 
will  apply  to  transportation,  beginning 
after  December  31,  1969. 

In  the  absence  of  these  increased  user 
taxes,  the  general  taxpaymg  public  would 
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be  required  to  p»y  most  of  the  Increased 
Government  outlays  required  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  development  of  the  airport 
and  airway  system.  Present  user  taxes, 
including  the  current  5-p>ercent  pas- 
senger tax,  the  2  cents  per  gallon  gasoline 
tax  and  the  taxes  on  tires  and  tubes 
used  on  turcraftl  would  yield  only  about 
$700  mUlion  a  year  by  fiscal  1979.  With 
the  Increases  in  present  taxes  and  the 
new  taxes  put  Into  effect  by  title  II  of 
the  bill,  the  users  of  the  aviation  system 
will  pay  twice  this  amount,  or  $1.4  bil- 
lion in  annual  taxes  by  fiscal  1979.  By 


that  year  user  taxes  are  expected  to  ac- 
count for  over  80  percent  of  the  total  of 
$1.7  billion  of  Federal  spending  on  air- 
ports and  airways.  This  would  bring  the 
fiscal  1979  deficit  attributable  to  civUian 
use  almost  into  balance :  there  would  still 
be  a  $327  million  deficit  that  would  have 
to  be  made  up  by  appropriation,  but  all 
but  $36  million  of  this  would  be  attrib- 
utable to  military  usage.  I  would  like  to 
Include  in  the  Record  table  2  from  the 
House  report  which  apF>ears  on  page  38 
of  the  report.  This  table  presents  the 
detailed  figures  on  this  matter: 


IABL£  a.     PROJECTION  OF  tSIIMATEO  REVENULS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  AIRPORT  AND 

AIRWAY  SYSTEM,  SELECTED  FISCAL  YEARS,  1970  79 

11  n  millions  ol  dollani 


1970 


1971 


1974 


1979 


Total  revenues  tro<n  prcfiosed  airport  and  airway  trust  fund  user  taaes. 
Total  airport/airway  expenditures  


I  446.  5 
1.029.0 


652.4 
1.J38  0 


668.9  1.399  9 

1.475.0  1.727.0 


Airway  • 
Airport. 


384.0 
145.0 


1,0m.  0 
188.0 


1, 206. 0 
269.0 


1, 457. 0 
270.0 


Additional  required  appdepriation  (total  deficit) 


582.5 


535.e 


606.1 


327.1 


Military  usage 

Ciiril  share  dehcit. 


178.0 
404.5 


210.0 
375.6 


241.0 
365.1 


291.0 
36.1 


>  Assumes  proposed  increased  and  new  user  taies  etlective  for  last  halt  ol  fiscal  1970. 

>  Includes  military  bul  does  not  include  nonairways  FAA  expenditures  or  pay  raise. 


Let  me  go  into  a  little  more  detail  on 
the  specific  changes  in  user  taxes  pro- 
vided by  title  II  of  the  bill. 

Most  of  the  additional  tax  revenue  un- 
der title  II  will  come  from  the  increase 
in  the  present  3-percent  passenger  ticket 
tax  on  domestic  air  travel  to  8  percent 
and  from  the  Hew  5-percent  tax  on  air 


TABLE  3.4-REVENUES  FROM  AVIATION  USER  TAXES.  SELECTED  FISCAL  YEARS,  1965-79 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


User  tax 


freight.  By  fiscal  1979.  for  example,  the 
passenger  ticket  tax  and  the  5-percent 
cargo  tax  together  will  raise  an  estimated 
$1.2  billion  or  85  percent  of  the  total  of 
$1.4  billion  raised  by  all  airway  user 
taxes  In  that  year.  This  is  shown  in  de- 
tail in  table  3  of  the  report,  appearing  on 
page  39: 


Actual 


Estimatad 


196S 


1967 


1969 


>1970 


1971 


1974 


1979 


■i- 


PassenRer  ticket  tax' 
Cargo  tax,  5  percent'. 

Fuel  tax' 

International  departure Itax,  $3 

Taxas  on  tires  and  tulx^  used  on  lircralt. 
Aircraft  registration  lax*' 


147.5 


194.5 


259.5 


16.7 


14.4 


2.0 


2.4 


11.0 
2.6  " 


373.7 
18.7 
26.5 
12.4 
2.8 
12.4 


507.2 
42.7 
45.8 
27.1 
3.0 
26.6 


679.2 
63.1 
54.3 
36.5 
3.5 
32.3 


1,083.2 

134.2 

76.7 

58.7 

5.0 

42.1 


Total. 


166.2 


211.3 


273.1 


446.5 


652.4 


868.9        1.399.9 


'  Assumes  the  new  aijd  increased  taxes  are  in  effect  for  the  last  i^  ol  fiscal  1970. 

»5  percent  until  Jan.  i.  1971),  8  percent  thereattei. 

'Includes  revenue  Irorn  post  office  mail  freight  on  air  carriers,  and  other  GovernmentcarRO  traffic.  ....  .   , 

'  4  cents  a  RaMon  onlasoline  only  until  Jan  1.  1970  (with  a  2-cent-a-(!allon  refund  or  credit),  on  both  general  aviation  and  air 
catriei  a  lull  relund  or  {reditol  4  cents  a  pallonon  gasoline  for  air  earners  alter  Jan  1,  1970;  and  7  cents  a  Ration  on  gasoline  and 
carrier',  a  lull  relund  or|  credit  ol  4  cents  a  pallon  on  vasoline  lor  air  carriers  alter  Jan.  1,  1970;  and  7  cents  a  gallon  on  gasoline 
and  ottier  aviation  fuel  ffcr  feneral  aviation  only  alter  l.in.  1.  1970.  „      j,c        ^  j       .    i. 

'Annual  A  basic  ;25f  registration  tax  lor  all  aircraft,  plus  2  cents  a  pound  on  piston  aircraft  end  3.5  cents  •  pound  on  turbine 
aircrafL 

Source:  U  S  TreasurJ  Department  and  Federal  Aviation  AJniinistralion.  Office  ol  Aviation  Economics. 


A  number  ofl  factors  make  it  advan- 
tageous to  obtain  much  of  the  needed 
revenue  from  the  taxes  on  passenger 
tickets  and  thej  cargo  tax.  Since  we  al- 
ready have  a  ^-percent  passenger  tax, 
the  additional  J  percent  tax  can  be  col- 
lected merely  btf  changing  the  rate  used 
to  compute  th^  tax  on  the  passengers 
ticket.  The  ej^erience  gained  with  a 
3-iiercent  tax  o^i  domestic  freight  which 
was  in  effect  before  1958  will  be  helpful 
in  putting  the  new  air  cargo  tax  into 
effect.  In  addition,  since  the  tax  is  based 
on  the  value  of!  the  ticket  or  the  waybill, 
receipts  will  automatically  grow  as  air 
traffic  increases  in  volume  and  as  prices 
rise.  This  will  permit  revenue  to  expand 


to  meet  the  increasing  costs  of  our  air- 
port and  airways  system.  Finally,  the 
freight  tax  is  consistent  with  the  user 
concept  since  it  is  likely  that  freight 
forwarders  and  express  companies  will 
pass  it  along  to  the  shippers  through  ap- 
propriate tariff  adjustments. 

The  bill  deletes  most  of  the  present 
exemptions  from  the  tax  on  transpor- 
tation of  persons  by  air.  This  is  because 
these  exemptions  generally  are  either 
obsolete  or  add  unnecessary  complica- 
tions. The  exemptions  for  transportation 
furnished  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  United  States,  and  nonprofit 
educational  organizations  are  termi- 
nated because  there  is  no  reason  why 


these  governmental  and  educational  or- 
ganizations should  not  pay  their  share 
of  the  cost  of  airway  facilities  in  the 
form  of  a  use  tax. 

The  bill,  however,  retains  the  exemp- 
tion of  air  transportation  of  persons  or 
property  furnished  to  international  or- 
ganizations and  the  Red  Cross.  Also,  to 
simplify  recordkeeping  for  taxpayers  and 
to  facilitate  administration,  exemption 
from  the  tax  on  tickets  and  from  the 
cargo  tax  is  granted  for  small  aircraft  not 
on  establl.shed  lines  and  fo-  a  single  air- 
craft used  by  several  members  of  an 
affiliated  group  of  corporations.  These 
aircraft,  however,  will  be  subject  to  the 
fuel  tax,  which  I  will  discuss  in  a  few 
minutes. 

To  Insure  that  passengers  using  UJS. 
airports  for  international  flights  not 
presently  subject  to  the  passenger  tick- 
et tax  contribute  to  the  cost  of  air- 
port and  airway  operations,  title  II  also 
imposes  a  $3  tax  on  passenger  departLires 
on  international  flights  which  are  not 
subject  to  the  tax  on  the  domestic  trans- 
portation of  persons.  This  tax  Is  expected 
to  produce  close  to  $59  million  by  fiscal 
1979. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  user  revenue 
from  commercial  carriers  will  be  secured 
from  taxes  on  passengers  and  freight, 
most  of  the  user  revenue  from  general 
noncommercial  aviation,  will  be  obtained 
from  taxes  on  fuel  used  in  aviation.  The 
proposed  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax  on 
general  aviation  from  its  present  rate  of 
2  cents  a  gallon  to  7  cents  a  gallon  and 
the  new  tax  of  7  cents  a  gallon  on  other 
aviation  fuel  used  in  general  aviation 
will  yield  about  $77  million  annually  by 
fiscal  1979.  These  taxes  will  make  gen- 
eral aviation,  which  will  not  be  subject 
to  the  passenger  transportation  and 
cargo  taxes,  pay  a  minimal  share  of  Uie 
cost  of  the  airway  system. 

The  armual  aircraft  registration  tax 
will  apply  to  both  commercial  and  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft.  The  tax,  which  is 
similar  to  the  highway  use  tax,  amoLmts 
to  $25  plus  2  cents  a  pound  for  piston- 
powered  aircraft  and  3 '  b  cents  per  poimd 
for  turbine-powered  aircraft.  These  reg- 
istration fees  are  based  on  the  premise 
that  all  aircraft  should  pay  a  basic  fee 
as  an  entry  fee  to  use  the  airway  system. 
The  tax  is  expected  to  produce  $42  mil- 
lion a  year  by  fiscal  1979. 

An  airport  and  airway  trust  fund  is 
established  similar  to  the  existing  high- 
way trust  fund.  The  proceeds  of  the  air- 
way user  taxes  which  I  have  just  dis- 
cussed will  be  paid  over  to  this  trust 
fund.  These  taxes  will  include  the  pas- 
senger and  freight  ticket  taxes,  the  inter- 
national flight  departure  tax,  the  gen- 
eral aviation  fuel  tax,  and  the  aircraft 
registration  tax.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  those  taxes  which  are  being  paid 
to  the  highway  trust  fund — the  tax  on 
gasoline  used  in  general  aviation  and  the 
taxes  on  tires  and  tubes  used  on  air- 
craft— will  now  be  paid  Into  the  airport 
and  airway  trust  fund.  The  trust  fund 
may  be  used  for  the  construction  of  air- 
ports— not  including  terminals — and  for 
the  operation  of  the  airway  system.  These 
funds  cannot  be  used  for  the  develop- 
ment of  airplanes  such  as  the  proposed 
development  of  a  supersonic  transport. 
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To  provide  the  committee  with  better 
Information  in  its  next  review  of  these 
user  charges,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  authorized  to  conduct  a  study 
to  make  avaUable  to  the  Congress  infor- 
mation on  the  distribution  of  future  tax 
burdens  among  the  various  categories  of 
airport  and  airway  users  relative  to  their 
use  of  these  facilities.  The  Transporta- 
tion Department  is  to  make  an  interim 
report  to  the  Congress  by  March  1.  1971, 
and  a  final  report  by  March  1.  1972 

One  further  matter  is  dealt  with  in 
title  n.  As  a  result  of  legislation  enacted 
in  1945,  the  Washington  National  Air- 
port has  been  exempt  from  the  provi- 
sions  of   earUer   legislation— the   Buck 
Act,  enacted  in  1940— which  authorized 
States  to  impose  nondiscriminatory  sales, 
use   and  income  taxes  on  Federal  reser- 
vations. The  psnding  bill  provides  that, 
with  certain  excepUons.  the  general  rule 
as  to  taxes  on  Federal  reservations  are 
to  apply  to  Washington  National  Air- 
port As  a  result,  facilities  at  the  airport 
that  do  not  deal  directly  with  the  pas- 
sengers as  passengers  or  with  the  air- 
craft will  be  subject  to  the  general  pro- 
visions of  law.  This  change  was  made 
because  it  appears  inconsistent  to  con- 
tinue  complete   exemption   from   State 
sales  and  income  taxes  in  the  case  of 
Washington     National     Airport     w-hen 
other  competitive  businesses  located  in 
the  vicinity  are  subject  to  these  State 
taxes  To  provide  transitional  relief,  the 
new  provision  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  leases  existing   as  of  September  28, 

1969.  ,     ,  , 

In  summary,  the  case  for  this  legisla- 
tion rests  on  two  basic  points:  First, 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  expand  and 
improve  the  Nation's  airports  and  air- 
ways- and,  second,  if  we  have  to  spend 
more  money  on  airplane  f acihties,  then 
it  makes  sense  to  make  sure  that  these 
expenditures  will  be  financed  in  a  fair 
and  efficient  way.  Title  U  of  this  bill  does 
just  that.  It  places  the  burden  In  the 
form  of  user  taxes  on  those  who  directly 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  required  airport 
and  airway  systems.  I.  therefore,  urge 
the  passage  of  this  bill  now. 

Mr.    WAGGONNER.    Mr.    Chairman, 
willthe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS-  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  discussing  the 
tax  changes  provided  for  in  title  n  of 
the  bill  I  note  that  the  committee 
has  provided  for  a  $3  head  tax  on  inter- 
national commercial  flights  beginning  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  am  in  complete 
accord  that  this  should  be  done  under 
the  circumsUnces.  However.  I  would  be 
interested  to  know  if  the  distinguished 
gentleman  and  his  committee  gave  any 
consideration  to  aUowing  airports  in  the 
cities  around  this  country,  on  an  optional 
basis,  to  be  able  to  impose  a  head  tax  for 
domestic  transportation  to  help  them  if 
they  choose  to  defray  the  cost  of  airport 
construction  and  maintenance. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  did  discuss  it  withm 
the  committee,  but  we  did  not  think  that 
it  was  necessary  for  us  to  give  any  such 
authorization.  We  have  no  control  over 
what  the  cities  may  do  with  respect  to 
the  financing  of  their  own  airports.  Of 
course,  they  charge  the  commercial  air- 
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lines,  and  I  assume  the  general  aviation 
people,  a  landing  fee  or  something  that 
each  of  them  pays  for  the  use  of  the 
terminal.  Some  of  the  ciUes  I  understand 
do  have  some  kind  of  a  tox  now,  but  we 
did  not  think  that  it  was  appropnate 
that  we  should  get  into  this  matter. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Perhaps  I  mis- 
understand the  situation.  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  cities  had  attempted 
to  but  It  had  been  determined  they  did 
not  have  the  authority  to  impose  such  a 
tr.x  on  a  per-head  basts  for  domestic 
transportation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  as  informed 
about  this  matter  as  my  friend  from 
Louisiana.  There  might  be  some  ques- 
tion involving  the  right  of  a  ciLy  under 
the  Constitution  to  levy  a  tax  on  inter- 
state commerce,  but  there  is  no  Federal 
law  preventing  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  let  me 
explain  what  I  mean,  and  that  is  this:  I 
think  this  should  be  given  further  con- 
sideration. I  can  explain  it  by  giving  an 
example  with  which  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  familiar.  The  gentleman  in 
the  well  hves  in  Arkansas  and  I  live  in 
northwest  Louisiana.  Our  regional  air- 
port is  located  at  Shreveport,  La.,  only  a 
few  miles  from  Arkansas  and  a  few  miles 
from  Texas.  This  airport,  as  a  regional 
airport,  serves  people  in  quite   a  large 
area  The  people  who  have  paid  the  total 
cost  for  building  this  airport  up  to  this 
point  have  been  the  taxpayers  through 
the  method  of  bond  issues  in  the  city  of 
Shreveport.  However,  people  from  a  wide 
area  use  that  airport,  not  just  in  Louisi- 
ana but  outside  Louisiana,  people  In  the 
States  of  Arkansas  and  Texas  as  well. 

I,  myself,  do  not  pay  a  user's  tax  for 
the  use  of  that  facility  because  I  do  not 
live  in  the  city  of  Shreveport.  However, 
being  a  user  of  the  airport,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  would  be  anything  wrong  with 
the  city  of  Shreveport,  if  they  chose  to 
defray  construction  cost  and  mainte- 
nance cost  having  the  right  to  levy  a  per- 
head  tax  similar  to  this  foreign  per- 
head  tax  which  we  propose  here  in  order 
to  help  pay  some  of  these  expenses. 

I  would  simply  like  to  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  and  his  committee  give  some 
consideration  to  this  matter  in  order  to 
see  what  can  be  done  under  circum- 
stances such  as  these  which  I  have  de- 
scribed to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  have  it  looked  into. 
However,  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  would 
have  jurisdiction  over  it.  It  might  very 
well  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  M..  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  in  rece'.pt  of  a  communication 
from  the  National  Aviation  Trades  As- 
sociation complaining  about  some  of 
the  actions  which  were  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  re- 
porting out  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  surprised,  be- 
cause we  are  Increasing  taxes. 


Mr.  OLSEN.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
response  of  the  cliairman  with  refer- 
ence to  one  particular  matter.  I  am  go- 
ing to  support  the  bill,  but  I  would  Uke 
to  have  some  response  to  this  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  now  quote  from  the  letter 
which  I  received  from  the  National  Avia- 
tion Trades  Association : 

Action  Is  needed.  Your  assoclaUon  haa 
combined  with  others  to  seek  the  following 
changes  in  the  Ways  and  Means  "package." 
This  can  only  be  done  by  writing  immedi- 
ately to  your  congressman  to  explain  what 
the  impact  of  these  fees  will  be  on  your  oper- 
ation. We  are  trying  to  obtain  the  following 
amendments. 

1  Eliminate  the  $25  "base  registration  fee 
on  the  basts  that  this  has  a  selective  Impact 
on  the  small  aircraft  owner  and  operator 
who  does  not  use  his  aircraft  often.  Further- 
more, the  certificated  air  carriers  can  fre- 
querAly  avoid  the  fee  by  scheduling  their 
aircraft  for  International  service. 

2  Reduce  the  7-cent  gallon  fuel  tax  on 
general  aviation  to  4  cents — 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  for  the 
record  a  response  from  you  on  behalf  of 
your  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Well,  I  have  not  heard  per- 
sonally from  this  group  or  any  other 
group  since  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  decided  to  act  on  title  II  and 
transmitted  it  to  the  other  committee — 
not  one  letter  and  not  one  communica- 
tion and  not  one  telephone  call  from 
anyone  protesting  any  part  of  it.  I  can 
understand  how  anyone  paying  7-cents- 
a-gallon  tax  woidd  prefer  a  4-cent-per- 
eallon  tax.  I  can  also  understand  how 
anyone  paying  a  $25  registration  fee 
would  like  to  pay  some  lesser  fee.  These 
things  I  can  easily  understand.  But  they 
have  not  made  known  this  view  to  me 
since  this  package  was  passed  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  have 
heard  from  no  one  in  opposition  to  it. 
However,  I  say  it  is  a  question  of  view- 
point, apparently. 

We  took  the  position  in  our  committee 
that  we  were  not  actually  providing  as 
much  through  user  charges  under  the 
package  as  should  be  'provided  in  the 
light  of  what  we  understood  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce would  authorize  to  be  spent.  If  you 
will  look  on  page  38  of  the  committee 
report  we  will  still  be,  if  the  fuU  authori- 
zation as  anticipated  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  is  made  by  the  Con- 
gress we  will  stiU  have  a  civil  share 
deficit  in  the  year  of  1979  of  better  than 
$36  million.  Perhaps,  on  down  the  road 
beyond  that  10 -year  period  we  will  close 
the  gap  entirely. 

But  in  the  first  full  fiscal  year  of  the 
operation  of  this  program,  1971  there 
wiU  be  an  additional  amount  of  dollars 
from  the  general  fund  required  of  $585.6 
million,  because  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  that  year  are  $1,238  miUlon. 
and  the  revenues  that  we  provide  under 
this  title  n  will  bring  in  only  $652.4  mU- 
lion And  this  is  still  true  in  fiscal  year 
1974  since  there  still  is  a  big  deficit  of 
$606  million  In  that  year  which  has  to 
come  from  the  general  fund. 

So  even  though  we  have  a  7-cent  tax 
on  fuel  and  even  though  we  include  the 
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$25  and  2  cents  a  Round  registration  fee 
we  are  way  short  of  what  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  attd  Foreign  Commerce 
has  authorized  for  the  2-  or  3-year  period 
immediately  ahead,  and  what  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  contem- 
plates it  will  need  in  expenditures  on 
down  the  road. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  understand,  and  I  am 
sure  these  people  ■will  understand  when 
I  write  an  answer  to  them,  that  the  users 
of  the  airport  ousht  to  be  paying  the  bill. 
Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  our  theory,  but 
they  are  not  actually  doing  this.  Some 
of  this  deficit,  of  $606  million,  of  course, 
is  assignable  to  military  use  of  the  air- 
ways and  airports,  but  it  is  not  anything 
near  all  of  that  deficit.  I  could  show  the 
gentleman — here  on  page  38  of  the  com- 
mittee report — that  $241  million  of  the 
deficit  in  1974  is  assessed  against  mili- 
tary usage,  but  that  still  leaves  $365  mil- 
lion of  the  civil  share  deficit  which  is 
not  made  up  by  these  user  charges. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Now,  about  discrimination — and  this 
is  my  last  question— they  express  some 
fear  that  certificated  air  carriers  can 
frequently  avoid  the  fee,  that  is,  the  $25 
base  registration  fee;  that  certificated 
air  carriers  can  frequently  avoid  the  fee 
by  scheduling  their  aircraft  for  interna- 
tional service.        j 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  I  would  not  think  .so. 
The  tax  is  based  on  the  proportion  of 
the  total  flights  in  and  out  of  the  United 
States.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Byrnes)  may  want  to  comment  on 
this. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  was  prorated,  the 
percentage  of  use  in  international  flights. 
as  against  domestic  flights,  so  if  they 
use  it  entirely  overseas  yes,  they  do  es- 
cape it,  but  they  cannot  do  it  by  just 
one  or  two  flights. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right,  but  even 
then  there  is  a  $S  head  tax  on  interna- 
tional flights  beginning  in  the  United 
States.  Moreover.  If  we  imposed  the  reg- 
istration tax  on  our  planes  used  only 
overseas  we  Yiouldl  discriminate  in  favor 
of  foreign  airlines. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Th«  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi".  Chairman,  the  State 
of  Iowa  levys  a  registration  fee  in  lieu 
of  a  property  tax.  Is  this  the  first  time 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  insti- 
tuted a  registration  fee  or  a  registration 
tax? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  refresh  his  recollection,  he 
will  recall  that  we  have  a  registration 
fee  in  connection  Iwith  trucks  using  high- 
ways, and  that  Revenues  from  that  go 
into  the  highway  Itrust  fund. 


Mr.  GROSS  I  mean  with  relation  to 
the  aviation  industry. 

Mr.  MILLS.  To  my  knowledge  this  is 
the  first  time,  except  possibly  for  .some 
ismall  fees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  first  time? 
Mr.  MILLS.  As  far  as  I  know  this  is 
the  first  time  any  appreciable  fee  is  im- 
posed on  airplanes  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  GROSS  And  you  are  also  Increas- 
int;  the  gasoline  tax  and  compounding 
the  situation,  so  I  am  told  by  the  Iowa 
Aeronautics  Commission,  compounding 
a  pretty  serious  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  taxes  from  the  aeronautics 
industry. 

Mr  MILLS  Our  committee,  as  I 
[;omted  out  in  my  earlier  statement,  leu 
that  the  best  way  to  get  the  needed  funds 
for  airports  and  airways  was  through 
the  users  of  the  system,  just  like  we  get 
moneys  from  tlie  users  of  the  hi;ihway 
.system.  This  .seemed  better  to  us  than 
taking  the  full  amount  from  the  general 
fund  and  requiring  taxpayers  who  never 
use  the  airways,  and  never  lly,  to  make 
the  same  contribution  as  the  person  who 
does  use  the  airways.  We  thought  it  was 
better  to  let  the  users  pay  their  own 
costs.  Yes,  It  is  a  heavier  burden.  The  7- 
cent  gasoline  tax  is  materially  heavier 
than  the  2  cents,  and  the  7-cent  tax  on 
jet  fuel  i:;  a  great  deal  more  onerous 
than  the  zero  cents  that  now  exists. 

Mr.  GROSS  On  all  aviation  fuel,  the 
tax  goes  up  on  all  aviation  fuels? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  on  that  used  by  the 
commercial  airlines;  no.  There  we  have 
a  ticket  tax  and  a  freight  tax  instead. 
I  can  give  the  gentleman  a  full  explana- 
tion if  he  wants  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
we  should  call  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion to   the  fact  that  this  is  the  first 
time  we  put  a   tax  on  jet  fuel. 
Mr.  MILLS.  It  is. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  And  on 
aviation  fuel,  as  such,  a  tax  on  gaso- 
line. But  it  was  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  basic  tax  on  gasoline 
rather  than  particularly  identified  to 
the  air  use  of  gasoline. 

This  also  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  is  related  to  general  aviation  and 
general  aviation  will  not  pay  the  ticket 
or  freight  tax. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.   SANDMAN.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
thing  that  has  annoyed  me  over  the 
years,  and  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
people  who  has  been  involved  in  gen- 
eral aviation  to  an  extent — why  is  it  in 
all  of  these  cases  general  aviation  is 
socked  almost  to  the  limit?  The  100  oc- 
tane gas  today  almost  all  over  the  coun- 
try is  50  cents  a  gallon.  We  have  to 
almost  ban  them  from  the  major  air- 
PKjrts,  if  we  land  during  the  busy  hours 
the  landing  fee  is  $25. 

Now  here  In  this  case  there  Is  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  taxes  which  goes  up 


by  five  points  as  to  the  little  guy  and 
no  points  to  the  commercial  guy. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question. 

The  people  who  fly  the  commercial 
airlines  are  going  to  pay  the  cost 
through  a  tax  on  their  tickets  and  those 
who.se  freight  is  hauled  by  air  will  pay 
a  tax  for  the  charges  on  freight.  If  in 
addition  we  applied  the  fuel  tax  to  the 
commercial  airlines  that  would  mean 
discrimination  against  the  u.sers  of  the 
commercial  lines. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  facts  are. 
The  people  who  are  traveling  the  com- 
mercial airlines  are  going  to  pay  a  large 
part  of  the  total  cost.  They  are  going 
to  pay  a  far  greater  share  of  the  total 
cost  than  is  actually,  I  think,  by  most 
authorities,  attributable  to  commercial 
airlines. 

Now  as  to  the  general  aviation  peo- 
ple—what are  they  going  to  pay  in  the 
way  of  fuel  tax?  They  are  going  to  pay 
about  $45  million.  They  will  also  pay 
about  $13  million  in  registration  fees. 
What  are  the  American  passengers  on 
t!ie  commercial  airline  going  to  pay? 
They  are  poing  to  pay  $507  million  on 
their  tickets.  There  also  are  the  head 
taxes  paid  by  commercial  travelers  of  $27 
million  and  the  cargo  taxes  of  $43  million 
paid  by  those  whose  freight  is  hauled  on 
commercial  planes. 

I  am  talking  of  the  first  full  fiscal  year 
1971. 

In  addition,  commercial  aircraft  pay 
registration  fees  amounting  to  $13  mil- 
lion. The  total  bill  of  those  using  com- 
mercial planes  is  $590  million. 

The  total  bill  of  general  aviation  is 
$59  million. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  What  is  the  distinc- 
tion you  make  as  to  the  tax  on  the  high- 
way user  and  the  aii-way  user,  and  the 
buslines,  in  paying  the  taxes  on  gasoline? 
Mr.  MILLS.  If  I  may  answer  the  gen- 
tleman, because  the  gentleman  is  trying 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  we  have  dis- 
criminated against  somebody,  let  me 
show  you  how  the  revenues  work  out. 

If  you  will  look  at  page  41  at  our  table 
there,  you  will  find  that  general  aviation 
will  pay  9.1  percent  of  the  user  tax  reve- 
nue going  into  the  fund. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  commercial  air 
carriers  are  responsible  for  collecting 
and  paying,  with  respect  to  the  pas- 
sengers, freight  and  their  own  registra- 
tion, 90.9  percent  of  the  total  revenues. 

I  do  not  know,  someone  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce may  be  able  to  tell  me;  but  I  un- 
derstand in  some  instances  there  is  more 
use  by  general  aviation  of  some  of  oiu- 
airway  facilities  than  there  is  by  the 
commercial  lines. 

Actually,  we  do  not  have  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  extent  to  which  our  air- 
ways and  oiu"  airports  are  used  by  gen- 
eral aviation  versiis  the  commercial  air- 
lines. In  fact,  the  absence  of  any  such 
specific  information  led  us  to  ask  for  a 
study  in  this  regard,  requesting  a  report 
back  to  the  committee  by  March  1,  1972, 
with  an  interim  report  in  1971.  However, 
such  Information  as  we  do  have  avail- 
able suggests  that  the  91  percent  to  9  per- 
cent allocation  that  I  have  pointed  out 
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to  you  can  hardly  discriminate  against 
general  avlaUon.  For  example,  the  com- 
mercial carriers  In  1969  were  esttoated 
to  account  for  11  mllUon  operaUons  at 
airports  with  FAA  traffic  control  serv- 
icer General    aviation,    on    the   other 
hand    was  estimated  to  account  for  44 
million  operations.  Total  ai^'-f'  "sing 
instrument  flight  rules  were  13  million 
in  the  case  of  the  commercial  carriers 
and  3  million  In  the  case  of  general  avi- 
ation   Both  of  these  standards  suggest 
that  a  9  percent  to  91  percent  ratio  does 
not  discriminate  against  general  avia- 
tion, similarly,  even  though  general  avi- 
ation planes  are   used  much  less  than 
commercial   planes,   the  fact  that   the 
present  fleet  is  estimated  at  124.000  in 
the  case  of  general  aircraft  versus  some- 
thing like  2.586  aircraft  In  the  case  of 
commercial  planes  suggests  that    even 
after  due  account  is  Uken  in  the  differ- 
ence in  use,  the  9  percent  to  91  percent 
ratio  is  not  unjust  to  general  aviation. 
Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  say  to  the  gentlernan  I 
think  it  would  also  be  added,  if  we  figure 
in  here  the  contribution  that  is  going  to 
be  required  to  be  made  by  the  military- 
for  governmental  use.  and  the  General 
Treasury's  contribution,  the  percentage 
of  the  cost  paid  by  general  aviation 
users  is  about  7  percent  of  the  total. 

Mr  MILLS.  At  this  time  that  is  the 
part  we  collec^-the  difference  bet%;een 
the  general  and  commercial  carriers.  Tne 
gentleman  is  right  about  it  being  much 
less  In  addition  over  the  years  the  reve- 
nue from  the  ticket  and  cargo  taxes  are 
expected  to  rise  faster  than  the  fuel  taxes 
with  the  result  that  on  this  ground 
alone  the  percentage  for  general  avia- 
tion is  expected  to  go  down  to  about  7 
percent  by  1979.  . 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr  CHAPPELL.  Taking  the  example 
of  the  commercial  traveler  who  travels 
300  hours  a  year  compared  to  the  general 
services  operator  who  is  likewise  travel- 
ing 300  hours  by  air  a  year,  is  it  not  true 
that  this  bill  is  going  to  increase  the  gen- 
eral services  aircraft  users  several  fold 
as  compared  to  the  increase  you  are 
making  on  the  commercial  traveler  .•■ 

Mr  MILLS.  Because  of  this  very  fact, 
that  that  man  who  is  flying  a  general 
aviation  plane,  that  today  uses  jet  fuel, 
is  not  making  one  soUtary  penny  s  con- 
tribution to  the  Federal  Governments 
cost  of  maintaining  airway  safety;  so 
it  goes  from  zero  to  whatever  the  per- 
cent would  be  under  this  proposal. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  How  about  the  non- 
jet-fuel  user? 

Mr  MILLS.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween 2  cents  a  gaUon  and  7  cents  a 
gallon  But  my  point  is  that  general 
aviaUon  even  under  what  we  are  pro- 
viding in  this  bUl.  probably  wUl  not  be 
paying  what  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
would  allocate  to  it  as  the  percent  of  Its 
share  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  our 
aiiway  system  and  our  airway  safety 
system  and  the  airports.  Am  I  not  right. 
Mr  PicKLK?  I  have  been  told  that  by  the 


people  In  the  CAB.  So  I  do  not  think  we 
are  discriminating  against  them.  I  Uiinlc 
most  of  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  know 
that,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  have  been  made  ^e 
culprit  in  questions  of  this  type.  Nobody 
likes  to  pay  more  taxes.  But  we  have  to 
face  the  responslbiUty,  representing  an 
the  public,   in   determining  whether  or 
not  the  General  Fund  of  the  Jreasuiy 
ought  to  be  charged  with  $1.2  to  $1.5 
billion  a  year,  or  whether  some  of  tne 
people  Who  use  some  of  these  services 
ought  to  have  to  pay  some  of  that  cost 
All  In  the  world  we  are  asking  genera 
aviation  to  do  is  to  pay  9  1  Pe^""\°J 
$649.4  milUon  collected  m  1971.  That  is 
an  we  are  a.sking.  . 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr  CHAPPELL.  How  does  this  com- 
pare with  the  passenger  miles  flown?  All 

of  us  recognize ^„t„iio 

Mr  MILLS.  I  do  not  know  the  details 
but  pa-ssenger  miles  flown  is  not  a  good 
measure  since  this  says  that  a  commer- 
cial plane  carrying  120  people  is  the 
equivalent  of  120  general  aviation  planes 
each  cariTing  one  person. 

We  thought  that  in  all  probability  we 
had  not  gotten  as  much  as  we  should 
irom  general  aviation,  and  I  think  those 
iDcople,  in  place  of  protest,  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  we  did  not  get  from  them 
their  full  share  of  the  percentage  cost 
of  airway  operations. 

Mr  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the    gentleman    yield   lor   one    further 

^"^^.^°^aLLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  , 

Mr  CHAPPELL.  Let  me  make  clear 
that  I  am  for  the  bill.  I  am  simply  try- 
ing to  ask  questions  that  wUl  be  helpful 

to  me.  ...    .,,„ 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  arguing  with  the 

gentleman.  . 

Mr  CHAPPELL.  My  concern  is  for  the 
small  operator  who.  for  example,  op- 
erates an  aircraft  that  is  under  6,000 
pounds.  If  I  understand  the  law,  he  now 
pavs  4  cents  per  gallon  tax. 

Mr  MILLS.  With  a  refund  of  2  cents. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  But  he  can  get  a  re- 
ftmd  of  2  cents. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  is  correct. 

Mr  CHAPPELL.  Let  us  lay  aside  what 
he  can  get  a  refund  on.  There  is  an  ad- 
ditional tax  of  2  cents  a  gallon,  which 
doubles  his  tax  so  far  as  fuel  is  con- 
cerned. In  addition,  he  wUl  pay  an  addi- 
tional $25  increase  in  his  registration  fee. 
In  other  words,  he  is  going  to  pay  an  in- 
creased registration  fee.  plus,  for  the 
first  time,  2  cents  per  pound  on  his  air- 

^^Mr  MILLS.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
again  that  I  know  some  of  these  people 
have  talked  to  you  as  they  will  probabb^ 
talk  to  me.  though  they  might  feel  I  am 
hardheaded.  It  has  been  my  experience 
usually  that  any  time  you  try  to  establish 
a  user  tax— and  we  had  this  question 
arise  as  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin 
will  remember,  and  we  went  up  one 
side  and  down  the  other  In  connection 
with  the  highway  trust  fund— those  in- 
volved will  ask,  "What  is  our  fair  share? 


And  you  wUl  never  get  any  fellow  to 
agree  that  you  have  not  overcharged  hun 
when  the  Congress  itself  determmes  what 
his  fair  share  will  be. 

Have  you  talked  to  any  of  your  truck 
operator  or   members  of   the   Truckers 
AssoclaUon  as  to  what  they  got  in  the 
road  program?  They  said  we  mistreated 
therfi,  that  we  charged  them  more  than 
we  charged  passenger  cars  or  anybody 
else,  and  they  put  big  signs  on  trucks  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  they  and  they 
alone  were  paying  most  of  the  cost  of  the 
construction  of  highways.  I  am  not  criti- 
cizing, you  understand.  ^  T  V,o„o 
But  I  am  just  suggesting-and  I  ha\e 
been  here  long  enough  to  know— that  1 
have  never  seen  a  situation  where  any 
American  citizen  would  agree  that  Con- 
gress had  properly  fixed  his  fair  share 
of  the  cost  when  we  provide  user  charges. 
They   always   have   a   different   opinion 
from  that  which  we  finally  develop-and 
maybe  they  are  right   I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 

gentleman  yield?  

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Texas.  ,.  „ 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
beginning  I  did  use  some  figures  which 
called  for  a  fuel  tax.  t  >,oh  thP 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  tne 
same' thought  in  my  mind  if  my  friend 
will  yield.  The  more  I  looked  at  it  ar  d 
studied  it.  the  more  I  thought  we  would 
be  fairer  to  the  differing  users  of  the 
commercial  airlines  if  in  their  case  we 
imposed  the  taxes  on  the  charges  for 
tickets  or  cargo. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
continue,  my  purpose  In  introducmg  the 
legislation  was  to  help  build  a  trust  fund 
that  would  be  large  enough  to  do  the  job 
that  has  to  be  done  in  this  country,  and 
I  thought  perhaps  that  would  be  one  way 
we  could  do  it. 

I  thought  also  we  had  to  balance  equitj 
between  general  aviation  and  the  certih- 
cated  earners.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  came  out  with  a  compromise 
and  used  the  registration  fee  approach 
rather  than  the  fuel  tax. 

Since  we  looked  into  it  as  a  commit- 
tee I  think  it  would  be  Interesting  to 
note— as  it  was  interesting  to  me— that 
the  certificated  carriers  were  paying  on 
the  users  fee  somewhere  in  Uie  neighbor- 
hood of  $350  million  per  year  So  we  had 
to  admit  they  were  financing  all  the 
maior  airports  in  the  United  SUtes,  and 
that  S350  million  was  a  pretty  sizable 
sum  when  we  considered  they  were  pay- 
ing that  much  in  total  rental  fees.  So  l 
thought  they  were  paying  a  great  deal. 

Tlie  formula  reached  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  does 
not  raise  as  much  money.  In  this  I  am 
disappointed.  But  we  have  raised  a  large 
sum  under  the  gentleman's  bill,  aiid   in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  making  a 
contribution  in  their  area,  I.  therefore, 
have  agreed  not  to  oppose  the  tax  provi- 
sion the  gentleman's  committee  came  out 
with  because  I  thought  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances they  were  balanced  as  much 
as  they  could  be  between  the  certificated 
carriers  and  general  aviation,  and jWie 
certificated  carriers  were  paying  a  good 
sizable  sum.  Under  the  pr^ent  arrange- 
ment, most  of  them  were  losmg  money. 
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and  it  was  difficult  to  extrapolate  more 
tax  out  of  them,  ar  d  automatically  there 
would  be  a  raise  ;n  rates  to  be  argued 
before  the  CAB  and  our  committee. 

There  were  other  factors.  If  they  did 
get  a  tax  on  a  certificated  carrier  fuel 
basis,  it  would  no|t  be  as  much  in  the 
Treasury,  because  ilmost  half  of  it  would 
be  written  off,  so  that  did  not  provide  us 
as  big  a  revenue  dn  an  income  basis  as 
we  had  thought  ii  would.  However,  we 
may  well  reach  a  ptoint  when  commercial 
aviation  may  havq  to  pay  more. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mt  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.    MILLS.    I 


man  from  Washinnton 


Chairman,  I  under- 
iviatlon  is  payln.,  $10 
paid  by  general  avia- 


Mr.  MILLS.  No 
than  that  althoug 


yield    to   the   gentle- 


Mr.  HICKS.  Mri 
stood  commercial 
to  every  $1  that  is 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Is  that  the  fuel  tax? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Thkt  is  all  of  the  taxes 
taken  together. 

Mr.  HICKS.  In  whatever  information 
was  famished  to  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee" was  it  established  the  general 
aviation  users  represent  about  one- tenth 
of  the  use  of  the  services? 

We  believe  it  is  more 
;h  we  asked  for  a  study 
so  this  could  be  Accurately  determined 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  HICKS.  I  have  been  harangued 
by  quite  a  number  of  them.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  probably  as  the  gentleman 
said  about  the  tijucking  industry,  they 
are  dissatisfied,  put  they  assured  me 
their  puddle  jumj^ers  use  the  small  air- 
ports and  do  not  feet  near  the  large  air- 
ports, and  they  are  not  permitted  to  land 
at  the  large  airports  if  they  do  get  near 
them,  and  they  are  not  using  these  fa- 
cilities and  they  are  being  forced  to  pay 
for  them. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to 
look  at  page  37  pi  the  report,  he  will 
find  there  the  in:  ormation  we  have  in 
those  areas. 

Mr.  McCARTH"".  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yiel  1? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yeld  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  McCARTHV.  I  have  the  Greater 
Buffalo  Internatio  lal  Airport  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  I  have  'eceived  quite  a  bit  of 
mall  on  this  subje<:t.  I  believe  it  is  a  very 
difficult  question. 

I  should  like  to  i:ompliment  the  chair- 
man and  the  committee  for  coming  up 
with  what  I  believe  is  basically  a  fair  and 
equitable  proposa].  If  anything,  as  the 
gentleman  suggestB,  it  really  is  quite  fair 
to  general  aviation.  This  Is  what  I  am 
telling  the  i>eople  iwho  have  written  me. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  ihave  just  one  more 
thought.  This  information  has  been  given 
to  me.  and  I  assm^ie  it  is  reliable:  There 
are  approximately!  750  of  these  so-called 
business  jets  that  ire  in  an  organization 
of  some  sort.  Th;  presidents  of  these 
companies  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
boards  of  these  cor  ipanies  who  own  these 
planes  sometimes  :  lave  entirely  different 
views  about  even  the  taxing  of  the  planes 
themselves  from  tie  views  of  the  person 
in  the  company  wno  is  a  member  of  this 
association.  The  askociation  goes  on  rec- 
ord against  certain  tax  approaches,  but 


when  the  presidents  and  the  chairmen  of 
the  boards  are  asked  about  it  they  do  not 
know  anything  about  it,  and  they  say, 
"We  should  pay  our  fair  share." 

There  is  a  lot  of  confusion. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mi-ssouri. 

Mr,  ICHORD  I  indicated  a  while  ago  I 
had  t.  personal  interest  in  tliis  measure 
becau.'ie  it  is  going  to  cost  me.  as  well  as 
I  can  figure  out,  about  $175  a  year. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  so  val- 
uable to  his  district  and  is  so  valuable  to 
this  great  country  that  we  should  have 
made  it  $500  in  order  to  better  insure 
his  life. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tl  3man  from  Arkansas,  I  have  never  com- 
plained about  taxes  in  my  life  and  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  this  bill.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  whether  general  aviation  is  paying  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  costs;  it  is  a 
problem  as  to  whether  general  aviation 
is  getting  its  proper  share  of  the  services. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  agree. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  seriously  doubt  wheth- 
er I  will  be  netting  $175  worth  of  addi- 
tional services,  particularly  in  view  of 
some  of  the  restrictions  that  the  FAA  is 
imposing  upon  general  aviation  aircraft. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Perhaps  I  had  better  take 
the  gentleman's  individual  case  up  with 
the  Secretary,  and  tell  him  to  treat  him 
fairly. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  iMr.  Bfoyhild  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14465.  a 
bill  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  avia- 
tion transportation  in  the  United  States. 
The  increased  demand  for  aviation  serv- 
ices has  resulted  in  tremendous  growth  in 
aviation  transportation  in  the  last  dec- 
ade. This  growth  will  continue  in  the 
1970s,  and  the  demand  for  increased 
aviation  services  will  be  met  by  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  aircraft.  The  per- 
formance capabilities  of  these  aircraft — 
both  in  terms  of  speed  and  navigation — 
will  require  more  sophisticated  equip- 
ment if  controllers  are  to  adequately 
monitor  flight  operations  and  insure  the 
safety  of  the  traveling  public. 

The  great  past  and  projected  growth 
of  all  segments  of  aviation  has  been  ac- 
companied by  tremendous  technological 
advances.  Early  next  year  the  747  will 
begin  carrying  400  passengers  at  over 
600  m.p.h.  The  SST,  which  travels  at 
nearly  three  times  the  speed  of  sound,  is 
just  over  the  horizon.  In  the  aviation  in- 
dustry, tomorrow's  problems  must  be 
solved  today.  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

The  FAA  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
providing  for  our  airway  facilities  will 
nearly  double  in  the  next  10  years.  The 
total  projected  expenditures  for  airport 
and  airway  facihties  duiing  the  next 
decade  are  in  excess  of  $14  billion.  It  is 
impractical  and  unfair  to  assess  this  cost 
against  the  general  taxpayer.  It  is  im- 
practical, because  the  investment  re- 
quired is  simply  not  forthcoming  from 
general  revenues.  It  is  unfair,  because 
many  of  our  citizens  make  little  or  no 
use  of  air  transportation. 

The  expenditures  will  be  made  for  the 


convenience  of  the  traveling  public — 
whether  the  transportation  is  by  com- 
mercial air  carrier  or  an  Individual  flies 
his  own  airplane.  The  exi>enditures  are 
for  their  benefit  and  they  should  bear  the 
cost.  Under  the  highway  trust  fund,  we 
have  already  established  the  precedent 
in  the  field  of  ti-ansportation  for  assess- 
ing the  public  expenditures  required 
against  the  various  users  of  the  trans- 
I)ortation  system  in  proportion  to  their 
use.  In  addition  to  being  equitable,  this 
approach  has  the  salutory  affect  of  insur- 
ing tho.«;e  who  stand  to  benefit  from  rec- 
ommending expansion  of  Government 
programs  will  al.so  be  required  to  pay  the 
taxes  necessary  to  pay  for  this  expan- 
sion. Since  the  users  will  be  paying  the 
costs  as  well  as  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
public  expenditures,  their  natural  self- 
intero-st  will  insure  that  their  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  not  only  take 
into  account  aviation  needs,  but  also  the 
costs  associated  with  those  needs. 

Additionally,  when  user  taxes  are  im- 
po.sed  to  provide  the  necessary  revenues, 
exF>enditures  that  are  necessary  for  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  the  traveling 
public  will  not  be  delayed  because  of 
other  competing  claims  on  the  general 
funds  which  may  be  given  priority  at 
any  piven  time.  Finally,  since  the  tax  is 
being  assessed  against  users,  the  taxpay- 
ers can  be  assured  that  their  tax  con- 
tributions will  be  spent  for  facilities  that 
will  directly  benefit  them. 

If  the  expenditures  to  meet  our  cur- 
rent aviation  needs  are  not  made,  those 
who  will  suffer  will  be  the  users  of  air 
transportation  in  this  country.  However, 
this  does  not  relieve  the  committee  of  the 
obligation,  which  it  has  faithfully  dis- 
charged, to  insure  that  the  taxes  it  im- 
poses are  fair  both  as  respects  the  users 
of  general  aviation  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  as  concerns  the  various  users. 
Since  contributions  from  general  revenue 
will  be  required  to  support  this  program 
during  the  next  decade,  no  branch  of 
aviation  will  be  bearing  an  undue  bur- 
den. Additionally,  the  committee's  bill 
instructs  the  FAA  to  prepare  a  compre- 
hensive study  that  will  Improve  and  up- 
date the  cost  accounting  criteria  on 
which  the  various  user  taxes  are  predi- 
cated. If  some  shift  in  the  tax  is  neces- 
-sary  on  the  basis  of  future  experience, 
the  committee  can  make  the  required 
changes. 

In  view  of  this,  the  committee  has 
carefully  worked  out  a  series  of  taxes  to 
fairly  assess  the  costs  against  all  seg- 
ments of  aviation.  The  5-percent  ticket 
tax  on  commercial  air  transportation, 
with  which  we  have  had  administrative 
experience,  is  increased  to  8  percent.  A 
7-cent-per-gallon  tax  Ls  imposed  on  avia- 
tion fuel  used  by  noncommercial  avia- 
tion. A  new  $3  head  tax  on  international 
fiights,  and  "  5-percent  airfreight  way- 
bill tax  are  imposed.  Finally,  a  registra- 
tion fee  of  $25  per  aircraft  and  2'2  cents 
per  pound  for  piston-powered  aircraft 
and  3'2  cents  per  pound  for  turbine- 
powered  aircraft  is  Imposed. 

These  taxes  insure  that  all  aircraft 
will  be  paying  a  tax  for  the  right  to  use 
our  national  airport  and  airway  facil- 
ities. Additionally,  they  insure  that  the 
bulk  of  the  taxes  will  vary  in  proportion 
to  the  use  of  these  facilities  by  various 
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members  of  the  aviation  community 
ThSe  texes  also  insure  that  revenue  will 
increase  as  aviation  transportation  in- 
ches and  as  the  expenditures  neces- 
sar?^  to  service  aviation  transportation 
grow.  This  objective  is  a"ompUshed 
without  imposing  an  undue  burden  on 
any  segment  of  our  citizens  who  travel 

"''/wrm'tS^emphasize  that  the  commit- 
tee has  established  a  trust  fund  which 
wUl  insure  that  the  taxes  various  users 
pay  can  only  be  spent  for  airway  and  au- 
port  development.  If  we  are  to  assess  the 
faxes  of  our  airway  and  ^irpor  systern 
against  aviation  users,  we  must  Keep 
faith  with  them  by  »^""ng  that  the 
revenues  raised  will  be  spent  for  their 
benefit.  The  new  trust  fund,  entitled  An - 
^?t  and  Airway  Trust  Fund,  established 
by  this  bill,  meets  this  need.  It  is  based 
on  the  succe.ssf ul  experience  that  we  have 
had  in  financing  our  highway  needs 
through  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hke  to 
point  out  that  in  addition  to  meeting 
Sur  national  needs  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion field,  this  bill  corrects  a  glaring  in- 
equity concerning  the  operation  of  Na- 
tional Airport  in  present  law  that  is  pai  - 
ticulariy  onerous  to  the  citizens  of  Vir- 
ginia. National  Airport  is  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  FAA.  Although  under  the 
Buck  Act  commercial  operations  on  Fed- 
eral installations  have  been  subject  to 
State  income  tax  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  business  operations   this  national 
policy  has  not  been  applicab  e  to  Na- 
tional Airport.  Thus,  an  individual  who 
purchases  a  book  in  the  bookstore  at  Na- 
tional Airport  will  pay  no  Virginia  sales 
tax   while  an  individual  who  purchases 
the'  same  book  at  a  bookstore  4  miles 
away  in  Shirlington  will  be  subject  to 
the  tax   There  is  no  difference  between 
the  nature  of  these  commercial  opera- 
tions, both  of  which  are  conducted  m  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  they  should  both 
be  subject  to  the  sales  tax 

The  committee's  bill  will  correct  this 
Inequity  by  subjecting  commercial  oper- 
ations at  National  Airport  to  the  State 
sales  tax  on  the  same  basis  as  operations 
conducted  elsewhere  in  Virginia.  How- 
ever there  Is  an  exception  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  aviation  fuels,  the  servicing 
of  aircraft,  takeoff  and  landing  fees,  and 
other  charges  dealing  with  aircraft,  pas- 
sengers and  freight.  The  Prov^fo"^^^^ 
would  not  apply  in  the  case  of  leases  in 
exigence  on  September  28.  1969^1  am 
particulariy  pleased.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  committee's  bill  includes  this  pro- 

vision.  ^,  _  _„^tj 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rapid 
pace  of  technological  progress  requires 
that  we  act  on  our  aviation  problems  im- 
mediately. The  committee's  bill  repre- 
sents a  sound  approach  to  responsibly 
deal  with  these  problems.  If  we  do  not 
act  now.  those  who  will  suffer  the  most 
will  be  the  various  users  of  aviation  serv- 
ices. I  urge  aU  my  colleagues  to  jom  me 
in  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  we  vote  on  this  bUi. 
let  us  focus  on  one  basic  point.  We  are 
already  in  a  very  critical  situation.  The 
amount  of  money  we  are  spendmg  to  ae- 
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velop  navigational  aids  and  the  amount 
of  money  we  are  spending  on  lantog 
strips  and  airports  is  alr^dy  deficient^ 
If  we  go  on  at  the  present  pace,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  complete  collapse  of  air 
transportation  in  this  country  as  it  af- 
fects both  conunercial  aviation  and  gen- 
eral aviation. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  all  segments 
of  aviation,  the  increased  sophistication 
and  improved  performance  capabl  ity  ol 
the  aircraft  flown,  and  the  rapidly  ac- 
celerating technological  progress  in  the 
aviation  industry  require  that  we  act 
now  This  bill  represents  a  practical  at- 
tempt to  meet  our  airway  and  ainjort 
needs  while  assessing  the  costs  as  fairly 
as  possible  against  the  various  users  of 
aviation  services. 

Technological  progress  is  the  sahent 
feature  of  the  American  economic  land- 
scape Each  day  we  are  simultaneously 
rewarded  with  its  benefits  and  con- 
Ironted  with  its  burdens.  Problems  re- 
quiring a  considerable  expenditure  of 
time  and  resources  to  solve  are  a  con- 
comitant of  technological  progress.  No- 
\.l:rre  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the 
n  'A  of  aviation.  , 

Tt  has  been  said  that  the  Boeing  747— 
the  first  of  which  will  be  delivered  to 
Pan  Am  in  January— marks  the  advent 
of  the  second  "jet  age."  Carrying  from 
352  to  498  passengers  and  flying  625 
miles  per  hour,  this  365-ton  giant  may 
reduce  unit  costs  sufficiently  to  accel- 
erate the  already  growing  demand  for 
aviation  transportation. 

The  increased  sophistication  of  large 
jets      traveling     at     near     supersonic 
speeds— the  727.  the  707.  and  now  the 
747— increases    the    problem    of    traffic 
control.  The  closure  rates  between  air- 
craft require  greater  separation  on  the 
par'  of  radar  controllers,  and  monitoring 
their  progress  requires  more  specialized 
electronic  equipment.  The  increased  per- 
formance capability  of  aircraft  equipped 
to  fly  in  almost  any  weather  reqmres 
that   the  latest   electronic   surveillance 
equipment   be   available   to   FAA   con- 
trollers. ,        . 
Aside  from  the  sophistication  of  mod- 
em   aircraft,     greater     efficiency     has 
dramatically  increased  utilization.  Th* 
number  of  revenue  passenger  miles  flown 
by  scheduled  air  carriers  has  tripled  m 
the  past  10  years.  Current  projections 
indicate  that  passenger  miles  flown  by 
air   carriers  wUl  nearly  double  m  the 
next  10.  General  aviation  is  growing  at 
an  even  faster  rate.  . 

This  growth  alone— aside  from  the  in- 
creased performance  capabilities  of  the 
aircraft  involved— will  necessitate  sub- 
stantially higher  expenditures  for  air- 
port  and   airway   facihties   during   the 
next  decade.  The  FAA  estimates  that  ex- 
penditures to  expand  and  maintain  our 
airway  system  in  the  next  10  ycff  wi" 
double— from  $865  miUion  in  fiscal  1969 
So  $1.7  billion  in  fiscal  1979.  The  10- 
year  projection  of  expenditures  for  these 
purposes  totals  $14.8  billion.  If  the  de- 
mand for  continued  aviation  services  is 
to  be  provided,  consistent  with  the  safety 
and  the  convenience   of   the   travelmg 
public,  this  commitment  must  be  met. 

The  committee  has  provided  the  nec- 
essary  revenue  in   the  most  equitable 


manner-by  assessing  the  costs  of  the 
airport  and  airway  system  agamst  the 
various  users  in  proportion  to  their  use^ 
The  extensive  costs  associated  with  the 
growth  of  aviation  should  be  met  by  the 
various  segments  of  aviation  for  whose 
benefit  these  expenditures  will  be  made^ 
U  the  problems  are  to  be  faced  before 
they    become    critical,    the    necesary 
financing  must  be  provided  now.  Since 
large  contributions  will  be  reqmred  from 
general  revenue  during  the  early  years 
of  the  program— and  indeed  throughout 
the  next  decade— the  various  users  will 
not  be  unfairly  burdened.  The  civil  avi- 
ation share  of  deficits  to  be  made  uP 
from  general  revenues  will  be  $400  mu- 
hon  in  fiscal  year  1970.  and  $375  million 
in  fiscal  year  1971.  This  large  general 
revenue  contribution  during  the  first  few 
years  of  the  program  will  substantially 
reduce  the  share  of  the  total  costs  of 
our  airway  and  airport  systems  borne 
by  various  segments  of  aviation. 

However,  the  committee  realizes  that 
cost   accounting    techniques    associated 
with  imposing  these  taxes  can  be  im- 
proved and  the  committees  biU  requires 
the  FAA   to  conduct  a   comprehensive 
study,  making  an  interim  report  to  the 
Congress  by  March  1.  1971.  and  a  final 
report  The  new  FAA  study  will  enable 
us  to  review  the  taxes  we  are  now  im- 
posing and  develop  any  additional  re- 
finements in  the  tax  structure  that  study 
and  experience  indicate  are  necessary. 
The  specific  taxes  the  committee  has 
developed  are  designed  to  insure  that 
all  aviation  users  will  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  airport  and  airway  systems^ 
The  present  5-percent  ticket  tax  unposed 
on  commercial  transportation  by  air  is 
increased  under  the  committee  s  bill  to  8 
percent.  A  new  5-percent  tax  is  imposed 
on  airfreight  waybills,  and  a  $3     head 
tax'  on  international  commercial  flights 
beginning  in  the  United  States.  An  ex- 
cise tax  of  7  cents  per  gaUon  will  be 
imposed  on  all  fuel  used  by  general  avi- 
ation.  Additionally,  an  annual  aircraft 
registration  fee  of  $25  plus  2  cents  a 
pound  for  piston-powered  aircraft  and 
3  5  cents  a  pound  for  turbine-powered 
aircraft  is  imposed.  I  feel  tiiat  in  addi- 
tion to  the  tax  on  tickets,  which  is  un- 
posed on  the  passenger  and  collected  by 
the  airlines,  a  charge  should  be  directly 
imposed  on  the  commercial  airiines.  The 
registration  fee  imposes  such  a  tax  and 
also  improves  equity  among  various  seg- 
ments of  general  aviation  industry.  The 
fee  represents  a  charge  for  the  right  ol 
entr>'  into  the  airway  system,  comple- 
menting the  7-cent-per-gallon  fuel  tax 
which  assesses  the  costs  in  proportion  to 
utilization.  ,  „.„. 

The  proceeds  from  the  various  usei 
taxes  imposed  will  go  into  a  new  trust 
fund  that  is  created  by  this  bill.  This 
new  tmst  fund-called  the  airport  and 
airway  tmst  fund— wiU  insure  that  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  various  users  can  only 
be  expended  for  the  development  of  air- 
way and  airport  facilities  that  will  di- 
rectly benefit  them.  Over  a  decade  ago— 
in    1956— we    established  .  the    high^'ay 
trust  fund,  and  our  experience  with  this 
procedure  has  been  salutory   The  com- 
Inittees  action  in  creating  the  airport 
and  airway  trust  fund  follows  this  prw- 
edent    that    experience    has   vaUdated. 
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However,  since  considerable  general  rev- 
enue funds  will  b(  appropriated  to  the 
its  first  10  years  of 
existence,  provislo|i  has  been  made  to 
limit  the  payment  lof  interest  to  jjeriods 
when  unexpended  balances  represent 
contributions  by  tlije  various  users.  When 
taxes  assessed  against  the  various  users 
are  not  spent  for  tne  designated  purpose, 
interest  should,  anfl  will  be,  paid  to  the 
new  trust  fund.        1 

The  committee's  aoUition  is  undoubted- 
ly nat  perfect,  Mr.l  Chairman,  but  rep- 
rc3rnts  our  best  cff  )rts  to  deal  with  the 
difficult  and  pres;;i  i?  problems  in  this 
area.  By  foUowin'?  ho  precedent  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  a  method  has  been 
establi.<hed  for  mce  in?  our  airjxjrt  and 
airway  needs.  Tlic  necessary  financinn:  is 
assessed  at;ainst  vf  rioiis  users  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  r  "cent  data  available 
to  the  committee.  I  think  that  the  meth- 
od recommended  b ,'  the  committee  to 
rai.se  this  revenue  Irom  those  that  will 
benefit  from  the  exr  enditurcs  is  fair.  By 
providing  for  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  co."=t  acccurting  data,  the  com- 
mittecwill  be  able  o  monitor  the  pro- 
gram tQ.insure  that  contributions  in  the 
future  are  being  aisessed  against  the 
various  users  on  thd  basis  of  the  most 
recent  data  and  in  Lhe  most  equitable 
manner  i>ossible. 

Mr.  Chairman.  th(  bill  responds  to  a 
most  urgent  need  that  mu,st  be  met  if 
the  convenience  and  :  afety  qf  our  travel- 
ing public  is  given  he  priority  it  de- 
serves. A  healthy  anc  rrrowing  air  trans- 
port system  in  which  our  citizens  place 
confidence  Is  vital  to  the  continued 
growth  of  our  econo;ny,  to  the  needs  of 
our  citizens,  and  to  o  ir  national  security 
objectives.  We  cannc  t  delay  action  any 
longer.  This  is  viti  1  legislation  that 
moves  us  in  the  d  rection  of  Toping 
with  the  growing  pr  )blem  of  handling 
our  air  traffic.  I  trust  the  bill  will  have  the 
unanimous  approval  c  f  this  House. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Chai  -man,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  VWsconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Vew  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that  this  bill  imposes  a  tax  of  7 
cents  a  gallon  on  all  general  aviation 
fuel,  a  tax  not  paid  py  the  commercial 
airlines.  It  further  imposes  an  aircraft 
repfistration  tax  on  kll  airplanes,  gen- 
eral as  well  as  commercial.  And,  that  it 
transfers  these  two  types  of  taxes  and 
the  presently  existink  taxes  on  all  air- 
craft tires  and  tubes  [o  a  trast  fund,  the 
proceeds  of  which  wijl  bo  used  for  over- 
crowded airports. 

As  we  move  toward  an  important  rcc- 
o.gnition  of  aviafionis  needs,  I  wonder 
if  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Avtiation  Administra- 
tion has  proposed  ne^v  rules,  for  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  and  for  a  long 
list  of  other  ain^orts,  to  be  clfcctivc  at  a 
later  date,  that  will  Severely  restrict  the 
use  of  these  airports  l>y  general  aviation? 
Do  not  we  end  up  with  the  unfair  sit- 
uation that  general  aviation  will  pay 
taxes  to  modernize  facilities  It  will  be 
restricted  from  using? 

Mr.  Chairman,  looking  at  the  list  of 
airports  where  restrittions  are  to  be  Im- 
posed, it  is  obvious  that  these  same  air- 
ports will  receive  the  lion's  share  of  the 
tax    money    of    modernization.    There- 


fore, It  is  apparent  that  general  aviation 
will  pay  for.  but  not  benefit  from,  the 
modernization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  should  show 
the  list  of  the  airports  for  which  the 
general  aviation  restrictions  are  pro- 
per ed. 

Chicago.  OHare;  Atlanta;  Los  An- 
f'elcs;  San  Francisco;  New  York  com- 
plex: LaGuardia.  Kennedy.  Newark; 
Dallas:  Boston;  Miami;  Detroit;  Denver. 

Philadelphia;  Pittsburgh;  St.  Louis; 
Cleveland;  Minneapolis;  Hou.ston:  Kan- 
sas City;  Seattle;  New  Orleans;  Cincin- 
niti;  Las  Vegas. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  reque.st-i  for  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jertey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son >  . 

-Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jcr.-ey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yieiduvr.  I  would  like  to  associate  my.'-elf 
With  the  remarks  made  earlier  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jer.<;ey  iMr.  Fre- 
LiNCHUYSENt  to  ixjmt  out  thc  dcgrcc  of 
unanimity  between  those  of  us  on  the 
New  Jersey  delegation  with  regard  to  the 
problem  as  we  see  it.  We  believe  that  the 
mandatory  lan;juage  is  a  lot.al  unreason- 
able delegation  of  power,  and  v.e  hope 
that  it  will  be  stricken.  The  Secretary 
cf  Transportation  should  never  be  given 
thc  absolute  power  to  locate  airports  in 
areas  where  they  are  not  wanted. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot 
support  a  measure  that  proposes  to 
place  heavy  additional  taxes  upon  the 
owners  and  operators  of  general  aviation 
aircraft  at  a  time  when  the  FAA  is  dis- 
criminating against  the  general  aviation 
aircraft  by  denying  it  free  and  equal  ac- 
cess to  facilities  created  by  public  funds. 
I  refer  to  the  existing  regulations 
which  severely  restrict  the  use  of  several 
ma.icr  airports  by  general  aviation.  The 
FAA  has  imposed  this  discriminatory 
regulation  in  an  effort  to  overcome  con- 
r'f^stion.  The  experience  of  thc  past  few 
m-inths  demonstrates  that  this  is  not  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  congestion,  yet 
we  are  told  that  FAA  has  additional  dis- 
criminatory regulations  In  preparation 
in  what  some  members  of  the  aviation 
fraternity  believe  is  a  Government  ven- 
detta against  the  man  who  flies  a  small 
aircraft. 

And  by  small  aircraft.  I  mean  not  only 
the  one-  to  three-place  aircraft  but  the 
entire  range  of  private  aircraft  up  to 
and  including  the  business  jet. 

The  taxes  imposed  upon  general  avi- 
ation by  this  bill  are  heavy  indeed.  For 
example,  the  registration  alone  would 
amount  to  nearly  $40  per  year  for  the 
owner  of  a  small  single  engine  two-place 
aircraft.  It  would  go  up  to  nearly  $500 
for  the  larger  executive  jets.  Based  upon 
average  hours  flown  per  year,  the  pro- 
posed new  fuel  tax  would  amount  to  from 
$90  per  year  on  the  single  engine  two- 
place  aircraft  to  more  than  $10,000  for 
the  business  jet.  We  cannot  in  good  con- 
science levy  this  additional  burden  upon 
these  taxpayers  when  they  are  presently 
denied  full  use  of  airport  facilities  and 
when  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
they  would  be  denied  fair  access  to  the 
new  facilities  their  taxes  are  supposed  to 
create. 


Moreover,  I  am  most  hesitant  to  see 
the  Federal  Government  usurp  a  source 
of  revenue  that  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  States.  The  aviation  programs  of 
many  States  are  financed  by  registration 
fees  on  general  aviation  aircraft  and  by 
local  fuel  taxes.  In  Ohio,  for  example, 
thc  registration  fee  is  now  $3  for  each 
scat  in  an  aircraft  up  to  five  seats.  This 
is  a  modest  fee  which  has  provided  good 
support  for  the  aviation  program.  Ohio 
has  plans  to  increase  it  slightly  to  per- 
mit expansion  of  the  program.  Ohio  will 
find  it  difficult  to  do  so  if  a  much  larger 
Federal  rc'Ti.stratien  fee  ie.  mv.  i!n;;rs..i. 
In  fact,  the  size  of  the  proposed  taxes 
in  this  bill  indicates  to  me  a  definite 
possibility  that  the  growth  of  general 
aviation,  which  now  means  5.600  air- 
craft in  Ohio,  will  be  stunted. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  bit  about  Ohio'.s 
aviation  program.  In  the  past  2',> 
years  Ohio  has  built  65  general  avi- 
ation airports  and  when  the  program 
is  completed  a  year  cr  .';r  her.cc  there 
will  be  one  or  more  in  every  county  in 
thc  State.  These  are  modern  facilities 
capable  of  accommodating  the  business 
jet.  In  fact.  19  of  them  have  become  the 
center  oi  major  new  industrial  parks. 
The  financing  for  this  program  has  come 
from  a  $5  million  bond  issue  plus  the 
small  charges  I  have  mentioned.  And.  I 
might  add.  the  administration  of  the 
t  ntire  program  has  been  accomplished  by 
a  seven  jjcrson  staff  under  thc  director 
of  Norman  Crabtree  at  an  administra- 
tive cost  of  under  $40,000  per  year.  The 
average  cost  of  these  airports  is  about 
$165,000,  and  I  might  mention  that  we 
have  underway  not  far  from  my  home- 
town now  an  FAA-financed  airport  that 
is  not  as  large  and  not  as  modern  as 
these  State  airports,  with  a  shorter  run- 
way, under  construction  for  many,  many 
months,  at  a  cost  of  $485,000. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  hesitate  to  see 
the  Federal  Government  impose  taxes 
V.  hich  will  deny  Ohio  thc  opportunity  to 
Fo  ahead  with  its  progressive  new  airport 
development? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  very  strong 
feeling  that  this  proposal  needs  more 
study.  As  the  AGFA  has  argued,  it  needs 
reconsideration  in  the  light  of  an  over- 
all policy  of  financing  public  facilities 
by  user  charges.  General  aviation  is  being 
singled  out  for  special  treatment  In  this 
regard.  We  should  consider  these  new 
taxes  only  In  the  light  of  an  overall  policy 
of  charges  for  users  of  other  Federal 
services. 

Tlie  bill  should  not  be  enacted  without 
provision  assuring  equal  access  and  equal 
use  of  all  public  facilities  by  all  owners 
and  operators  of  aircraft. 

Finally,  we  should  not  usurp  local 
sources  of  revenue  to  the  extent  that 
programs  such  as  I  have  described  in 
Ohio  arc  inhibited.  If  the  State  of  Ohio 
can  build  more  and  better  airports  faster 
and  less  expensively  than  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  State  of 
Ohio  should  be  encouraged. 

I  make  these  statements  as  one  who 
has  supported  for  20  years  every  possible 
advance  in  airway  and  airport  facilities. 
Some  of  you  will  recall  my  efforts  In 
years  past  in  behalf  of  the  construction 
of  Dulles  Airport.  I  think  we  can  and 
must  plan  and  build  for  the  future.  I 
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thUik  we  can  and  must  do  so  without 
discrimination  against,  or  unreasonable 
burdens  upon,  thc  men  and  women  who 
'Iv  124  272  general  aviation  aircraft  and 
account  for  the  tremendous  advance  In 
iuiation  today. 

Mr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port this  bill  and  urge  its  passage. 

We  all  know  that  aliTJort  and  airway 
improvements  are  urgently  needed  if  the 
Nation's  air  transportation  system  is  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Nations 
commerce.  This  bill  embarks  us  on  a  sig- 
nificant new  financial  program— the 
funding    of    aviation    facilities    by    the 

"  Because  the  users  of  the  facilities  are 
being  required  to  pay  for  the  program, 
the  special  taxes  levied  will  go  into  a  new 
trust  fund— the  airport  and  aii-way 
trust  fund— so  that  there  is  certainty 
that  they  will  be  used  to  provide  the 
aviation  faculties  required. 

Table  5  of  the  report  shows  that  In  tne 
first  full  year  of  this  program,  the  taxes 
produced  will  total  $652.4  million— in- 
cluding $3  mlUlon  of  excises  on  aircraft 
tires  and  tubes.  In  1979  the  tax  will  pro- 
duce over  $1.4  billion  if  aviation  con- 
tinues to  grow  as  predicted.  ^  ^  ^  _ 
Note  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  as 
the  report  points  out— page  40.  last 
paragraph— that  "general  aviation  is  ex- 
pected to  pay  $59  mUlion  of  the  total 
$649  million  In  air  user  taxes,  or  9.1  per- 
cent. Air  carriers  are  expected  to  pay 
$590  million,  or  90.9  percent." 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  di- 
rected to  make  a  study  of  the  cost  and 
use  of  aviation  faciUties— particularly 
the  airways  system— and  report  this  m- 
formation  to  Congress  so  that  it  can 
determine  what  adjustments  may  be  re- 
quired to  attain  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  tax  burden  among  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  persons  using  the  facilities 
or    otherwise    obtaining    benefits    from 

them.  ,  .     .  <^oo 

This  is  a  particularly  important  fea- 
ture of  the  bill.  The  average  person  can- 
not afford  to  own  a  private  plane  and 
has  to  rely  on  the  airlines  for  this  trans- 
portation. When  91  percent  of  the  total 
taxes  collected  are  coming  from  airline 
passengers  and  shippers  and  the  airhnes 
themselves,  and  only  9  percent  from  »'} 
the  other  civil  aircraft  in  the  Utiited 
States,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  average  passenger  may  be  pay- 
ing a  disproportionate  share. 

In  addition,  the  committee  had  con- 
siderable testimony  about  the  use  by 
military  and  other  Government  aircraft 
of  the  airways  and  airspace  and  their 
priority,  special  services  and  special  fa- 
cilities" This  factor  needs  to  be  examined 
more  fully  and  the  facts  brought  back 
to  Congress  for  more  careful  evaluation. 
Consequently,  the  study  which  is  to  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion takes  on  considerable  significance  if 
equity  is  to  be  achieved  and  maintained 
m  the  new  air  user  tax  program  on 
which  we  are  embarking. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man during  committee  consideration  of 
this  legislation,  I  was  distressed  to  learn 
that  our  need  for  en  route  air  traffic 
control  system  facilities  and  equipment 
is  drastically  greater  than  our  present 
operations,  but  I  was  more  concerned 


with  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  request  the  necessary 
funds  to  permit  us  to  close  the  gap. 

For  fiscal  year  1970.  the  FAA  requested 
$321  500,000  for  facilities  and  equipment 
when  it  submitted  its  budget  to  the  De-. 
partment  of  Transportation.  In  the 
budget  submission  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  request  for  faculties  and 
equipment  was  $250  mUlion.  In  the  final 
submission  to  the  Congress,  the  request 
was  $134  million. 

During  testimony  before  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
the  FAA  stated  that  we  presently  have 
84  operating  long-range  radar  in  the 
United  States,  but  we  need  112.  Yet.  no 
funds  were  requested  for  tliese  additional 

radar.  .   . 

ivtoreovei .  based  on  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  FAA  for  construction  of  air 
traffic  control  towers.  54  airports  in  the 
country  qualify  for  air  traffic  control 
towers.  Three  of  them  are  in  my  own 
State  of  Florida  at  Fort  Lauderdale, 
GainesvUle,  and  Vera  Beach. 

Yet  no  money  was  requested  for  con- 
struction of  air  traffic  control  towers;  in 
fact  no  money  has  been  requested  for 
the  past  3  years  for  tower  construction. 
I  do  not  understand  the  wisdom  in  this. 
In  fact  there  is  no  request  in  the  fiscal 
year  1970  budget  for  long-range  radar, 
even  though  we  presently  need  28  more; 
there  is  no  request  for  terminal-area 
radar,  though  we  need  121  new  systems. 
42  relocated,  and  23  replaced;  nor  for 
terminal-area  automation,  nor  for  H-S— 
instrument  landing   systems— of   which 

we  need  811. 

The  entire  $134  milhon  requested  in 
the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  will  be  used 
for  automation  equipment  for  the  en 
route  air  traffic  control  system. 

I  am  not  arguing  with  the  need  for 
this  automation,  but  I  am  concerned  that 
we  are  not  meetmg  our  needs  in  these 
other  service  areas. 

Last  year,  there  were  an  estimated 
4,000  near  misses  reported  in  the  airspace 
over  this  Nation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropna- 
ilon  bUl  win  be  reported  to  the  House 
next  Thursday.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  taken  a  long, 
hard  look  at  the  need  m  this  area  and 
that  the  appropriation  measure  will  at- 
tempt to  meet  this  problem. 

Mr  HAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
support  of  H.R.  14465  to  improve  the 
Nations  airports  and  airways  system. 
This  legislation  is  an  important  step  tor- 
ward  m  meeting  the  challenges  presented 
by  the  jet  age  and  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  air  congestion  and  air  safety. 

HR  14465  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  an  airport-airway  trust  fund 
financed  by  user  charges.  This  will  allow 
funds  to  be  earmarked  for  grants  to  our 
Nation's  airports.  Including  reliever  and 
general  aviation  airports. 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  need 
for  airport  expansion  during  the  next 
decade,  we  wUl  have  to  spend  at  least 
twice  as  much  per  year  as  we  are  now 
spending.  This  bill  recognizes  that  those 
who  use  the  aUways  should  carnr  a 
greater  responsibUity  In  meeting  these 

^  Several  new  taxes  are  authorized  by 


this  legislation  that  wUl  enable  use  to 
meet  the  aviation  needs  of  the  next 
decade  without  placing  an  undue  burden 
on  the  taxpayers  and  without  going  to 
Congress  to  request  more  money  to  ad- 
minister the  program. 

This  legislation  wUl  also  aid  the  small 
airports,  serving  both  commercial  and 
general  aviation  to  expand  and  modeni- 
ize  the  facilities  where  necessary. 

We  must  improve  our  airway  system 
in  the  United  States  to  eliminate  incon- 
veniences and  unsafe  conditions  across 
the  counti-y  resulting  from  congestion  at 
major  airports. 

Airplanes  are  here  to  stay  and  as  we 
once  began  to  develop  our  highways,  we 
now  must  establish  a  program  to  develop 
our  airports  and  airways. 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
gratifving  that  the  response  of  the  House 
to  the  President's  request  for  aviation 
faculties  expansion  legislation  has  come 

so  promptly.  ,       ,_. 

The  AviaUon  Faculties  Expansion  Act 
of  1969  Is  the  first  step  toward  the  com- 
prehensive air  transportation  policies  our 
country  wUl  need  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  aviation  and  citizen  needs  in 
the  next  two  decades. 

I  certainly  support  the  concept  of  a 
trust  fund  for  aviation  faculties  im- 
provements. I  do  feel,  however,  that  there 
are  several  areas  where  this  basicaUy 
good  bUl  can  be  Improved. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  amend- 
ments that  wtU  be  offered  to  establish  air 
pollution  standards  for  aircraft,  to  pro- 
vide for  funding  over  a  longer  period 
than  1  year  for  local  faciUty  improve- 
ments and  to  provide  assistance  for  a  r- 
port  terminal  structures.  This  is  partic- 
ularly vital  if  you  look  at  the  passenger 
growth  prospects  that  will  be  brought  on 
bv  the  jumbo-jets. 

"There    is    one    further    improvement 
which  I  would  support  in  this  act   Mr 
Chairman,  but  unfortunately,  a  closed 
rule  has  been  adopted  on  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Revenue  Act.  which  appears  as 
title  II  of  HR.  14465.  I  am  deepl.v  con- 
cerned about  the  apparent  discrmiina- 
tion  included  in  the  imposition  of  avia- 
tion fuel  taxes  on  general  aviation,  but 
nSron  commercial  carriers.  It  Is  true  that 
the  passenger  ticket  taxes  imposed,  and 
he  per-pound  aircraft  registration  fees 
will    coUect    substantial    revenue    from 
commercial  carriers  but  it  is  also  true 
that  commercial  carriers  utUize  more  ex- 
tensive and  expensive  aviation  facUities 
than  do  noncommercial  aircraft.  In  aa- 
dition,  the  tax  on  Passenger  ticket  is 
passed  directiy  to  the  air  traveler.  It  does 
not  really  increase  the  operating  costs  to 
the  carrier.  While  aviation  fuel  taxes  ap- 
pUed  to  carriers  would  at  least  m  part 
affect  the  cost  of  air  travel  to  the  passen- 
ger it  seems  fair  to  impose  the  fuel  tax 
equally  among  aU  users  of  aviation  fuel 
on  a  per-gallon  basis. 

We  do  not  discriminate  between  pri- 
vately owned  passenger  cars  and  busi- 
ness-owned cars  and  trucks  in  aPPlying 
the  tax  on  motor  fuels.  I  do  not  feel  this 
precedent  should  be  set  in  the  aviation 

Perhaps,  if  the  fuel  tax  were  applied 
to  all  users,  the  rate  could  be  reduced 
from  the  7  cents  provided  in  the  com- 
mittee biU. 
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Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that 
this  portion  of  thfl  legislation  is  not  open 
to  floor  amendments.  But  I  do  feel  it  is 
important  to  bring  these  points  out  dur- 
ing this  debate,  ftnd  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  ^Ive  them  full  consid- 
eration. I 

Overall.  I  thlnkj  this  legislation  is  both 
responsible  and  necessary.  It  is  none  too 
soon  for  us  to  dnact  a  comprehensive 
aviation  facilities  expansion  and  financ- 
ing program, 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ex- 
cessive taxes  plaocd  on  general  aviation 
by  this  bill  are  etxtrcmely  unfair  to  the 
nonairlinc  comniercial  operators,  and 
private  aircraft  owners  who  use  the  air- 
ports and  airways  in  their  business,  in 
farming  or  ranching,  and  for  recreation 
and  pleasure  flying. 

A  new  registration  tax  is  placed  on 
all  of  these  aircraft  and  a  heavy  gas 
tax  Is  added.  Aa  a  result  these  lighter 
aircraft  are  paying  the  bill  for  complex 
airway  equipment  and  long  broad  con- 
crete rtmways  built  to  heavy  jet  stand- 
ards ior  the  bendflt  of  the  airlines. 

Te«ttmony  presented  by  Frank  King- 
ston Smith,  president  of  the  National 
Aviation  Trades  Association,  points  this 
out  clearly.  He  cited  the  example  of  an 
expensive  new  airport  control  tower  in- 
stalled at  Trenton,  N.J.  Here  is  what 
Mr.  Smith  said: 

A  typical  example  can  be  found  In  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  a  so-called  non-hub.  air 
caAler  airport,  served  by  one  local  service 
caxrler- — Allegheny  Airlines.  In  Fiscal  Year 
1968.  Allegheny  made  1,308  departures  and 
enplaned  6,899  passengers,  which  works  out 
to  approximately  5.5  passengers  per  flight. 
The  PAA.  ^n  the  last  two  years,  has  con- 
structed a  new  airport  control  tower  at  Tren- 
ton Airport.  The  facilities  and  equipment 
costs  were  in  excets  of  $300,000  and  the  con- 
tinuing operation  costs  are  substantial. 

On  the  list  of  281  airports  with  control 
towers,  Trenton  sanies  number  238  with  a 
total  of  3.123  "In"  and  "out"  operatlona  In 
1968.  Trenton  ranked  number  107  as  regards 
general  aviation  Itinerant  operations  with 
75,898,  since  there  are  two  very  fine  fixed  b.ise 
operators  on  the  airport.  In  addition,  there 
are  two  very  actlv*  flight  training  schools,  so 
there  are  a  great  many  movements  by  stu- 
dents doing  practice  take-offs  and  landings. 
Trenton  Is  raukedl  number  113  on  total  air- 
craft operations  wjth  181.882  movements.  At 
Trenton,  the  aJrllfcies  are  running  three  or 
four  flights  per  day  and  general  aviation, 
which  has  no  nee^  for  an  expensive  control 
tower.  Is  b^jig  told:  "you  use  the  tower  84 
percent  of^ie  time  as  compared  with  our  15 
percent,  and  that  (s  how  much  of  that  $300.- 
000  tower  you  sljiould  pay  for  with  user 
charges." 

This  Is  the  crux  bf  our  "fair  share  user  tax" 
problem:  the  cerklflcated  carriers  demand 
that  all  airports  s«rved  by  them  should  have 
control  towers  and  ILS  Installations  (not 
merely  approved  Instriunent  approaches,  but 
complete  ILS  Incltjding  localizers,  glide  slope, 
marker  beacons,  approach  lights  and  runway 
lights).  Then,  aa  at  Trenton,  they  turn 
around  and  tell  tlie  Congress  and  the  public 
that  "general  avlallon  is  using  70  percent  of 
the  facilities  and  should  therefore  pay  70 
percent  of  the  cosjts."  This  Is  unfair. 

The  airlines  haye  ordered  steak  and  lob- 
ster; general  avlatton  has  ordered  spaghetti 
and  is  getting  stu^k  with  the  check. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  taxa- 
tion part  of  thlsi  bill  comes  to  us  with  a 
closed  rule  so  tihat  we  cannot  have  a 
record  vote   and   reduce   the   excessive 


taxes  on  general  aviation  included  in  this 
bill.  I  trust  the  other  body  will  make 
changes  that  will  treat  all  elements  of 
aviation  more  fairly. 

CENERAt.    LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  at  thi,s  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
a^ice  there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  an 
upgrading  of  the  airports  and  facilities 
of  this  Nation.  H.R.  14465  is  a  bill  which 
will  go  far  in  satisfying  that  need.  I  do 
wish,  liowcver,  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  what  I 
conside;'  to  be  the  tremendous  inade- 
quacy of  the  bill  as  far  as  general  ser\'ice 
aviation  is  concerned.  Since  the  bill  is 
also  a  tax  measure  and  no  amendments 
can  be  offered  on  the  floor,  it  is  on  a 
"takc-it-or-leave-it"  proposition;  there- 
fore, becau.se  of  the  tremendous  need  for 
improvements  in  airport  facihties,  I  in- 
tend—reluctantly— to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Here  is  what  this  bill  does  to  general 
service  aviation.  There  are  some  125,000 
general  service  owners  and  operators 
throughout  this  land  of  ours  who  con- 
tribute tremendously  to  the  progress  of 
aviation.  What  this  bill  will  do  to  them 
is  unnecessary  and  unfair.  They  all  want 
to  pay  their  part  of  the  bill  for  providing 
adequate  and  safe  airports  and  airway 
facilities,  but  let  us  not  heed  too  much 
the  cr>'  of  commercial  aviation  and  too 
little  the  needs  of  the  private  owner  and 
operator. 

Let  me  point  out  some  of  the  detri- 
ments which  this  bill  will  bring  to  our 
private  aviation  users  with  the  hope  that 
the  conference  committee  can  be  per- 
suaded to  render  some  help,  understand- 
ing, and  relief  to  them. 

Presently,  the  general  service  aviation 
iL^er  pays  Federal  tax  on  gas  at  the  rate 
of  4  cents  per  gallon,  2  cents  of  which  is 
refundable.  Therefore,  he  actually  pays  2 
cents  tax.  H.R.  14465  increases  that  tax 
3'2  times  to  7  cents  per  gallon,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Presently  he  pays  no  registra- 
tion fee  and  this  bill  provides  for  a  regis- 
tration fee  of  $25  plus  2  cents  per  poimd 
for  the  gross  takeoff  weight  of  his  air- 
craft. Now  let  us  see  what  this  means  to 
the  small  aviation  user  in  dollars  and 
cents,  and  let  us  assume  an  average  use 
of  his  aircraft  at  300  hours  per  year. 

For  the  small  aircraft  owner,  that  is  to 
say  the  owner  of  a  Piper  Cherokee. 
Cessna  180,  Commanchee  250,  or  a  like 
single-engine  aircraft,  approximately 
4,500  gallons  of  gasoline  are  used.  He 
will  presently  pay  on  that  gasoline  some 
$90  tax,  while  under  this  bill  he  will  pay 
$315  gasoline  tax.  That  is  3''4  times  the 
current  tax  rate,  Mr.  Chairman.  Add  to 
this  the  new  registration  fee  of  $25  plus 
2  cents  for  3,000  pounds  takeoff  weight 
of  his  aircraft,  and  he  pays  $85  registra- 
tion fee  for  a  total  of  $400  against  $90 
under  the  present  law. 

Let  us  assume  the  small  operator  today 
does  not  pay  his  full  share,  should  he  now 
be  penalized  for  that  or  should  we  try  to 
extract  from  him  a  reasonable  and  fair 


share?  It  is  obvious  this  example  reflects 
an  increase  of  four  times  his  present 
;;ate.  Tlie  taxes  a  user  will  pay  under  this 
bill  are,  under  the  suggested  increase, 
unreasonable  and  unfair,  particularly 
when  you  extract  from  him  an  increase 
in  tax  on  liis  gasoline  wliile  you  exempt 
the  commercial  carrier  by  this  bill  from 
tax  on  the  same  kind  of  fuel. 

Let  us  look  at  the  light  twin-engine 
owner  and  operator.  Under  like  use,  his 
tax  will  jump  from  $230  as  operators 
under  present  law,  to  better  than  $750 
under  H.R.  14465,  three  time;  the  pres- 
ent charge.  Mr.  Chairman. 

What  about  the  high  performance 
turbo  and  jet  owner  and  operators?  Jet 
fuel  ha^  been  free  of  tax.  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  tax  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  per 
gallon.  This  means  high  performance 
turbo  and  jet  owner-operators  will  have 
his  operating  tax  jump  to  an  average  of 
approximately  $7,500  a  year — many, 
many  times  what  he  pays  under  the 
present  law. 

Let  us  go  back,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
small  aircraft  user.  In  addition  to  the 
tremendous  increase  in  taxes,  he  is  al- 
ready being  hit  for  ramp  fees  at  the 
estimated  rate  of  $20  per  month  or  $240 
per  year,  insurance  at  approximately  JSO 
a  month  or  $360  a  year,  inspection  fees 
of  $125.  and  increasing  maintenance 
costs  at  an  average  of  $275  per  year. 

This  brings  us  to  a  minimum  of  $1,000 
plus  the  amortization,  that  is  to  say  the 
monthly  payments  on  the  purchase  of 
his  aircraft.  When  we  add  the  $1,000  to 
the  $400  total  you  will  understand  this 
bill,  when  it  becomes  law,  will  virtually 
put  many  thousands  of  operators  out  of 
business  as  owners  of  small  aircraft.  The 
small  owner  and  operator  and  general 
service  aviators  are  each  and  all  vital  to 
the  economy,  the  Nation,  and  to  the  prog- 
ress of  aviation  and  the  private  aircraft 
industry.  I  hope  we  will  take  note,  seri- 
ous note,  at  what  this  bill  will  do  to  gen- 
eral service  aviation  from  the  small  to 
the  large. 

Again  I  say,  I  intend  to  vote  for  this 
bill  because  I  recognize  the  tremendous 
need  for  adequate  airports  and  aviation 
facihties.  but  I  do  hope  the  conference 
committee  wiU  review  some  of  the  things 
which  particularly  effect  the  general 
service  aviation  and  that  the  conference 
committee  will  insist  that  at  least  a  part 
of  the  registration  fees  be  eliminated  and 
the  tax  on  fuel  be  increased  not  from  2 
to  7  cents,  but  rather  from  2  to  4  cents 
or  a  maximum  of  5  cents  per  gallon. 

If  we  are  Interested  in  the  small  air- 
craft owners  In  this  Nation,  our  con- 
ference committee  will  take  note  of  these 
points. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak. in  support  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airways  Act  of  1969.  Of  par- 
ticular concern  to  me  has  been  the  proper 
utilization  of  the  Washington  regional 
airports  of  National.  Dulles,  and  Friend- 
ship, along  with  assurance  of  the  most 
efacient  general  aviation  facilities  in  the 
Washington  area.  This  legislation  will 
accelerate  the  development  of  critically 
needed  air  facilities  which  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  air  traffic.  It  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  relief  of  the  prob- 
lem of  air  traffic  congestion  just  as  Presi- 
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dent  Elsenhower's  1956  Interstate  High- 
way Act  replaced  the  crowded  two -lane 
intercity  highways.  The  dependable  and 
realisUc  funding  of  badly  needed  airway 
and  airport  faculties  as  covered  In  Uils 
legislation  will  provide  for  safer  airways 
and  win  meet  the  growing  aviation  needs 
of  the  Nation. 

No  small  part  is  the  support  this  legis- 
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of  all  modes  of  transportation.  (2)  the  es 
tablUhment  of  priorities  with  respect  to  the 
development  and  improvement  of  each  mode 
of  txaSsportaUon.  and  (3)  the  coordmation 
of  recontmendatlons  under  this  Act  relaUng 
to  airport  and  alr^-ay  development  with  all 
other  recommendaUons  to  the  Congress  for 
the  development  and  improvement  of  our  na- 
tional   transportation   system. 


No  small  part  is  the  support  tmsiegis-  allocation  stxtdt 

lation  will  lend  to  the  deve  opment  o      «-    '^^^       ,  ^,  ^,,,^,,^,,0 


faciliUes  to  serve  general  aviation  We 
are  not  going  to  deal  adequately  with  air 
transport  problems  unless  we  have  a 
comprehensive  approach  such  as  tnis 
legislation  provides. 

Mr  Mnis.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time  on  title  n  under 
the  rule   tiUe  I  of  the  bUl  will  be  read 
for  ameAdment  under  the  5-mlnute  ru  e. 
NO  amendments  will  be  in  order  to  title 
n  of  the  bill  except  amendments  offered 
by  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
TITLE    I— AVIATION    FACILITIES    EXPAN- 
SION ACT  OP   1969 

PART    I— SHORT    TTTLE,    ETC 
SECTION    1.    SHORT    TlTLI. 

This  Act  may   be  cited   as  the  "Aviation 
FacUlUes  Expansion  Act  of  1969  . 
Sec    2    Declaration  or  Polict. 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  decla^-e^ 
That  the  Natlon-s  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tem Is  inadequate  to  meet  the  current  and 
nrolected  growth  In  aviation, 
^^rsulstantlal  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  airport  and  airway  system  is 
J^qulred  to  meet  the  demands  of  clvU  avia- 
tion   the  poetal  service,   and  the  national 

'^^-nTaTthe  annual  obUgatlonal  authority 
durfng  the  period  January  1,  1970,  through 
June  30  1979,  for  the  acquisition,  establish- 
ment and  improvement  of  air  navlgatlona^ 
Siles  under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1W8  M  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1301  et  seq.), 
shovild  be  no  less  than  $250,000,000. 

That  the  ObUgatlonal  authority  during  the 
period  January  1.  1970,  through  June  30; 
1979  for  airport  assistance  under  this  title 
should  be  $2,500,000,000. 
Sec  3.  National  Transportation  Policy. 
(a)  formulation  or  PoLicT.-VVltoln  one 
vear  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  formu- 
late and  recommend  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
nroval  a  national  transportation  policy.  In 
?he  formulation  of  such  policy,  the  Secretary 
shaU  take  Into  consideration,  among  other 

(1)  the  coordinated  development  and  Im- 
provement of  all  modes  of  transportation 
together  with  the  priority  which  shaU  be 
assigned  to  the  development  and  Improve- 
ment of  each  mode  of  transportaUon;  and 
(2)  the  coordination  of  recommendations 
made  under  this  Act  relating  to  airport  and 
airway  development  with  all  other  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  our  national  trans- 
portation system. 

(b)  ANNUAL  REPORT.— The  Secretary  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  ImplemenUUon  of  the  national  trans- 
portation policy  formulated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  Such  report  shall 
include  the  specific  actions  taken  by  the 
secretary  with  respect  to  (1)   to  coordlna- 


The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  con- 
duct a  study  respecting  the  appropriate 
method  for  allocaUng  the  cost  of  the  airport 
and  airway  system  among  ^^^-"}°%^^;i[ 
and  shall  Identify  the  cost  to  the  federal 
Government  that  should  appropr  ately  be 
charged  to  the  system  and  the  value  to  be 
assigned  to  any  general  public  benefit,  In- 
clumng  military,  which  may  be  determined 
tJ.  «il^  c^ductmg  the  study  the  Secre-- 
tary  shaU  consult  fully  with  and  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  views  of^  the  users 
of  the  system.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
the  results  of  the  study  to  Congress  within 
two  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

title. 

Part  II— Airport  Development 

Sec.  11.  DEFUcmoNS. 
As  used  In  this  part — 

(li  "Airport"  means  any  area  of  land  or 
water  which  Is  used,  or  Intended  for  uM, 
for  the  landing  and  takeoff  of  aircraft  and 
any  appurtenant  areas  which  are  used,  or 
mwnded  for  use.  for  airport  bulldmgs  or 
other  airport  faclllUes  or  rights-of-way  to- 
gether with  all  airport  buildings  and  facili- 
ties located  thereon. 

(2»  "Airport  development"  means  (A)  any 
work   involved    In   constructing.   ^^P^^^^f- 
or  repairing  a  pubUc  airport  or  portion  there- 
of   including  the  removal,  lowering    reloca- 
tion,  and   marking   and   llghUng  °f   ^i'-port 
hazards,  and  Including  navlgaUon  aids  u^ 
by   aircraft  landing  at,   or   taking  off  from, 
a  public  airport,  and  including  f^ety  equip- 
ment required  by  rule  or  "gulaUon  for  certi- 
fication of  the  airport  under  f«ctlon  612  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of   1958,  and   (B) 
any  ^ulsltlon  of  land  or  of  any  interes 
therein  or  of  any  easement  through  or  ot^er 
interest  In  airspace,  including  land  for  fu- 
tu™   airport   development,   \hlch   Is   neces- 
sary to  permit  any  such  work  or  to  remme 
or  mitigate  or  prevent  or  Umlt  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of,  airport  hazards.  . 

(3)  "Airport  hazard"  means  any  structure 
or  object  of  natural  growth  located  on  or  In 
the  vicinity  of  a  public  airport,  or  any  use 
of  land  near  such  airport,  which  obstructs 
toe  airspace  required  for  the  flight  o  air- 
craft in  landing  or  taking  off  at  suf  ^  5?°^^ 
or  is  otherwise  hazardous  to  such  landmg  or 
taking  off  of  aircraft. 

,4)  "Airport  master  planning  means  the 
development  for  planning  purposes  of  In- 
formation and  guidance  to  determine  the 
extent  type,  and  nature  of  development 
needed  at  a  specific  airport.  It  may  Include 
the  preparation  of  an  airport  layout  plan 
and  feasibUlty  studies,  and  the  conduct  of 
such  other  studies,  surveys,  and  planning 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
short-,  intermediate-,  and  long-range  aero- 
nautical demands  required  to  be  met  by  a 
p^tlcular  airport  as  a  part  of  a  system  of 
airports.  „  . 

(5)  "Airport  system  planning  means  the 
development  for  planning  purposes  of  in- 
formation and  guidance  to  determine  the 
extent  type  nature,  location,  and  timing  of 
Ilr^rt  development  needed  in  ''^Pecific  area 
to  establish  a  viable  and  balanced  system  of 
pubUc  airports.  It  Includes  identification  of 
Ihe  specific  aeronautical  role  of  each  a^- 
port  within  the  system,  development  of  esti- 
mates of  system-wide  development  costs,  and 
the  conduct  of  such  studies  surveys,  and 
other  planning  actions  as  may  be  ^f  f  ^sary  to 
determine    the    short-.   Intermediate-,   and 


io  be  met  by  a  particular  system  of  airports 
,6)  "Landing  area"  means  that  area  used 
or  intended  to  be  used  for  the  landing  take- 
off  or  surface  maneuvering  of  aircraft 

('71  "Military  aircraft"  means  aircraft 
owned  and  o/erated  by  the  Unl^d  Statues 
Armv  the  United  States  Navy,  the  United 
StTtL  Air  Force,  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  or  the  United  States  Marme  Corps. 
,8)  "Planning  agency"  means  any  plan- 
ning agency  designated  by  the  Secretary 
which  is  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  S>^to 
or  States  (including  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam) 
or  political  subdivisions  concerned  to  en- 
gage In  areawlde  planning  for  the  are^  m 
Ihlch   assistance  under   this   part   is   to   be 

^^%)  "Prolecf  means  a  project  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  airport  development,  air- 
port  master   planning,    or     airport    system 

'^lior'^roject  costs"  means  any  costs  In- 
volved  in  accomplishing  a  project. 

(11)  "Public  agency"  means  a  State,  tne 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands or  Guam,  or  any  agency  of  any  of  them, 
a  municlpaUty  or  other  political  ^ubdlv^lon; 
or  a  tax-supported  organization;  or  an  In- 
dlan  tribe  or  pueblo.  „,_^rt 

(12)  "Public  airport"  means  any  airport 
which  is  used  or  to  be  used  for  pubUc  pur- 
;^S  under  the  control  of  .  public  agency, 
[he  lading  area  of  which  Is  publicly  owned^ 

( IST  "Secretary"   means  the   Secretary   ol 

"^Tni^^sS^r"  means  any  public  agency 
which  either  individually  or  Jo^htly  ^th  one 
or  more  other  public  agencies,  submits  to  the 
secretary.  In  accordance  wltH  this  part,  an 
application  for  financial  ^Istance 

(15)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
Slates,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 

( 16)  "Terminal  area"  means  that  area  usea 
or  intended  to  be  used  for  ^uch  faclllti^  ^ 
terminal  and  cargo  buildings,  gates,  hangers, 
'ho^  and  other  service  buildings;  automo- 
bile parking,  airport  motels,  and  rest^urant^ 
and  garages  and  automobile  service  facilities 
u«d  in  connection  with  the  airport;  and  en- 
Trtnce  and  service  roads  used  by  the  pubUc 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  airport. 

( 17 1  "United  Slates  share"  means  that  por- 
tion of  the  project  cost^  ol  projects  for  air- 
port development  approved  P^i^-^^^ht  to  sec- 
tion 16  of  this  part  which  Is  to  be  Pald/^om 
funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 
SEC.  12  National  Airport  St  stem  Plan. 


■,a)  FORMULATION  OF  PLAN.-The  Secretary 
is  directed  to  prepare  and  publish,  yit^ln  two 
vears  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part, 
■and  thereafter  to  review  and  ^^^'^^  ^^.^^l 
sary,  a  national  airport  system  plan  for  the 
development  of  public  airports  In  the  United 
States.  The  plan  shall  follow  the  national  air 
system  guidelines  developed   as  Vrov}i^  ^^ 
subsection  (h)   of  this  section  and  shall  set 
forth,  for  at  least  a  ten-year  period,  the  type 
and  estimated   cost   of   airport   development 
considered  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neecssary  to 
provide  a  system  of  public  airport^  "'^V^'t^^, 
fo   anticipate   and   meet  the   needs   of   ci%ni 
aeronautics,  to  meet  requirements  ^  support 
of  the  national  defense  as  determined  bj  the 
secretary  of  Defense,  and  to  meet  the  specla 
needs  of   the  postal  service.  The  plan   shall 
mclude  an  ty^of  'leveloprnent  eUgible  for 
Federal  aid   under  section   14  of   this   part 
;^  Terminal   area   development   considered 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  efficient  accom- 
Stt^n  of  persons  and  goods  at  public  air- 
ports,   and    the    conduct    of    functions    in 
operational  support  of  t^ealrport^Airport  de- 
velopment Identified  by  the  plan  shall  not  be 
limited  to  the  requirements  of   any   cla^ 
or  categories  of  public  airports.  In  prepar^^ 
the   plan,  the   Secretary  shall  consider  the 
needs  of  all  segments  of  civil  aviation. 
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(b)   Consideration' 
Transportation. — In 
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or    Other    Modes    or 
formulating  and  revis- 


ing the  plan,  the  Sepretary  shall  take  into 
consideration,  among  other  things,  the  rela- 
tionship of  each  alrjiort  to  the  rest  of  the 
transportation  systen.  In  the  particular  area, 
to  the  forecasted  technological  developments 
In  aeronautics.  ;>.nd  to  developments  fore- 
casted In  other  mo^es  of  intercity  trans- 
portation. 

(c)  Federal.  State,  and  Otjcfr  A<.f.v(ies 
In  developing  the  njatlonal  airport  system 
plan,  the  Secretary  sl)all  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble consult  with  the  (Jlvll  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  regarding  conservation  and 
natural  resource  valiies.  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  as  appropriate:  with  agencies  des- 
ignated by  the  Stateg  pursuant  to  section  22 
of  this  part;  with  plahnlng  agencies,  and  air- 
port operators:  and  with  air  carriers,  air- 
craft manufacturers  land  others  In  the  avia- 
tion industry.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  provide 
technical  guidance  toi agencies  engaged  In  the 
conduct  of  airport  .system  planning  and  ulr- 
IK)rt  master  planning  to  ensure  that  the  na- 
tional airport  system  plan  reflects  the  prod- 
uct of  Interstate.  State,  and  local  airport 
planning. 

(d)  Cooperation  With  Federal  Commi'ni- 
CATioNS  Commissioni.  -  The  Secretary  shall. 
to  tTie  extent  possible,  consult,  and  give  con- 
sideration to  the  views  and  recommendations 
of  the  Federal  Commainlcatlons  Commission, 
and  shall  make  all  neastmable  efforts  to  co- 
operate with  that  commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating,  preventing,  or  minimiz- 
ing airport  hazards  oaused  by  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  any  radio  or  television 
station.  In  carrying  oait  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  any  necessary  surveys, 
studies,  examinations,   and   Investigations 

(e)  Consultation  With  Department  of 
Defense. — The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
make  military  airports  and  airport  facilities 
available  for  clvU  us*  to  the  extent  feasible 
In  advising  the  Secretary  of  national  defense 
requirements  pursuant  to  subsection  ( a  i  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
Indicate  the  extent  to  which  military  air- 
ports and  airport  facBlltles  will  be  available 
for  civil  use.  | 

(f)  Consultation  Concerning  Environ- 
mental Changes. — Iri  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  sihall  consult  with  and 
consider  the  views  and  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Tlie  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  environmental  quality, 
shall,  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  determines  to  be  feasible,  be 
incorporated  in  the  tational  airport  system 
plan. 

(g)  Cooperation  With  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.— The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  consult,  and  give  consideration 
to  the  views  and  recommendatioiiLS  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  shall  make 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  cooperate  with  that 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating, 
preventing,  or  minimizing  airport  hazards 
caused  by  the  construction  or  operation  of 
power  facilllies.  In  carrying  out  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  njake  any  neces.sary  sur- 
veys, studies.  exami<iatlons,  and  Investiga- 
tions. I 

(h)  National  Air  System  Guidelines 
Commission. — 

{  1  I  There  Is  herebjl  established  a  National 
Air  System  Guidelines  Commission  i  here- 
after in  tills  subsecOlon  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission").  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  nine  memt)ers  appointed  by 
the  President  from  ptivate  life  as  follows: 

(A)  One  person  ta  serve  as  Chairman  ol 
the    Commission  who  is  specially   qualified 


to  serve  as  Chairman  by  virtue  of  his  educa- 
tion, training,  or  experience. 

(B)  Eight  persons  who  are  specially  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  such  Commission  from 
among  representatives  of  the  commercial  air 
carriers,  general  aviation,  aircraft  manufac- 
turers, airport  sponsors.  State  aeronautics 
agencies,  and  three  major  organizations  con- 
cerned with  conservation  or  regional  plan- 
ning. Not  more  than  five  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  from  the  same  political 
party  Any  vacancy  in  t ho- Commission  shall 
iKl  affect  Its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made,  and  subject  to  tne 
same  limitations  with  respect  to  party  affili- 
ations Five  members  shall  con<;titute  a 
quorum 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion   - 

|A»  to  formulate  guidelines  for  the  na- 
tional airport  system  plan  described  in  sub- 
section lai  of  this  section  and  for  surround- 
ing land  u.ses.  ground  access,  airways,  air 
service,  and  aircraft  compatible  wiili  such 
plan: 

(B)  to  facilitate  con.slderation  of  other 
modes  of  transportation  and  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  and  community  and  in- 
dustry groups  as  provided  in  subsections  (h) 
through  (g)  of  this  section. 

In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  establish  such 
task  forces  as  are  necessary  to  include  tech- 
nical representation  from  the  organizations 
referred  to  in  this  subsection,  from  Federal 
agencies,  and  from  such  other  organizations 
and  agencies  as  the  Commission  considers 
appropriate 

13)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  may 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  for 
each  day  such  member  is  engaged  in  the  work 
of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel  expenses,  including  j^er  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
use.  5703)  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently 

(4)  (A)  The  Commission  is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  Slates  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  cl;isslfication  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Commission, 
but  no  Individual  so  appointed  shall  receive 
comp>ensation  in  excess  ol  the  rate  authorized 
for  GS-18  by  section  5332  of  such  title. 

iBl  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
in  .vccordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3109  of  title  5.  United  states  Code,  but  at 
rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
diem. 

iC)  Administrative  services  shall  be  pro- 
vided the  Commission  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

(D)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
dependent Instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  information  and  assistance  it  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  tinder 
this  subsection:  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  and  Instrumentality  is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  Commission  and,  to  the 
extent  permuted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation and  assistance  to  the  Commission 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress,  on  or  before 
January  1.  1971.  a  final  report  containing  the 
guidelines  formulated  by  It  under  this  sub- 
section The  Commi-ssion  shall  cease  to  exist 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  submission  of 
Its  final  report 

(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,  aa 


may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  thU  subsection 

Sec,  13    Planning  Grants. 

la)  Authorization  To  Make  Grants. — In 
order  to  promote  the  effective  Ux'ation  and 
development  of  airports  and  the  development 
of  an  .idequat.e  national  airport  system  plan, 
the  Secretary  may  make  grants  of  funds  to 
planning  agencies  for  airport  system  plan- 
ning, and  to  public  agencies  lor  airport  mas- 
ter planning. 

(b)  Amount  and  Apportionment  or 
Grants. — The  award  of  grants  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  is  subject  to  the 
following  hniltiitions  — 

I  I  (  The  total  funds  obligated  for  grants 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  $50,000.- 
000  and  the  amount  obligated  in  any  one 
fiscal  >ear  m.iy  not  exceed  $10,000,000 

i2i  No  grant  under  this  section  may  ex- 
ceed Iwo-ihlrds  of  the  cost  Incurred  In  the 
accomplishment  of  the  project 

(3i  No  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  section  In 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  allocated  for  projects 
within  a  single  State,  the  Commionwealth 
fif  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam. 
(Sr.Tiits  lor  projects  encompassing  an  area  lo- 
cated in  two  or  more  States  ;  hall  be  charged 
to  each  State  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  square  miles  the  project  encom- 
pas.ses  in  each  State  bears  to  the  square  miles 
encompassed  by  the  entire  project. 

(CI  Regulations.  Coordination  with  Sec- 
retary OF  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment.—The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  governing 
the  award  and  administration  of  grants  au- 
thorized by  this  section.  The  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment shall  develop  Jointly  procedures  de- 
signed to  preclude  duplication  of  their  re- 
spective planning  assistance  activities  and  to 
ensure  that  such  activities  arc  effectively  co- 
ordinated 

Sec.  14  General  Authority  for  Federal- 
Aid  Airport  Program. 
In  order  to  bring  about.  In  conformity 
with  the  national  airport  system  plan,  the 
establishment  of  a  nationwide  .'ystem  of 
public  airports  iidcquate  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent and  luture  needs  of  civil  aeronautics, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized,  within  the  lim- 
its established  In  appropriation  acts,  to 
make  grants  for  airport  development  by 
grant  agreements  with  sponsors  in  aggregate 
amounts  not  to  exceed  the  following: 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  in  the 
several  State,?,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  airports  served 
by  air  carriers  certificated  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
na.itics  Board,  and  airports  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  serve  general  aviation  and 
to  relieve  congestion  at  airports  having  a 
high  density  of  raffle  serving  other  seg- 
ments of  aviation.  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  $180,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1971.  and 
$240,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  in  the 
several  Sutes,  the  Commonwe;Uth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  airports  serv- 
ing segments  of  aviation  other  than  air  ear- 
ners certificated  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board.  $25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1970.  1971,  and  1972. 

Sec.  15.  Distriuution  op  Funds,  State  Appor- 
tionment 

I  a  I  Apportionment  of  Funds  — 
I  1  )  As  soon  as  possible  alter  July  1  of  each 
fiscal  year  for  which  any  amount  is  author- 
ized to  be  obligated  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
grah  1 1 )  of  section  14  of  this  part,  the 
amount  made  available  for  that  year  shall  be 
apportiontd  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(A)  For  fiscal  year  1970,  $48,500,000.  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  $58,200,000.  and  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  $77,600,000  for  the  several  States, 
one-l.alf  in  the  proportion  which  the  pop- 
ulation of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  pop- 
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ulatlon  of  all  the  Stat«B,  and  one-half  In  the 
proportion  which  the  are*  of  each  State 
beart  to  the  total  area  of  all  the  States^ 
^B)  For  fiscal  year  1970,  $1,500,000.  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  $1,800,000,  and  for  fiscal  year 
1972  $2  400,000  for  Hawaii,  the  Common- 
wealtOi  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands to  be  distributed  In  shares  of  40  per 
centum,  40  per  centum,  and  20  per  centum. 

"'(cT^Foi^fiscal  year  1970,  $50,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  $60,000,000.  and  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  $80,000,000  to  sponsors  of  airports 
"served  by  air  carriers  certificated  by  the 
civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  number  of  passengers  enplaned  at 
each  airport  of  the  sponsor  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  passengers  enplaned  at  all  such 

^"m^^For  fiscal  year  1970.  $50,000,000,  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  $60,000,000.  and  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  $80,000,000  to  be  distributed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

(2)  As  soon  as  possible  after  July  1  of  each 
fiscal  year  for  which  any  amount  is  au- 
thorized to  be  obligated  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  i2)  of  section  14  of  this  part.  the 
amount  made  available  for  that  year  shall 
be  apportioned  bv  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(A)  $18  375.000  for  the  several  States,  one- 
half  m  the  proportion  which  the  population 
of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  population 
of  all  the  States,  and  one-half  in  the  propor- 
tion which  the  area  of  each  Stale  bears  to  the 
total  area  of  all  the  States. 

(B)  $375,000  for  Hawaii,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands to  be  distributed  in  shares  of  40  per 
centum,  40  per  centum,  and  20  per  centum, 
respectively. 

(C)  $6,250,000  to  be  distributed  at  the 
discretion  of   the   Secretary. 

(3)  If  In  any  fiscal  year,  the  amounts 
available  for  apportionment  are  less  than  the 
amounts  stated  in  r—agraphs  il)  and  (21 
of  this  subsection,  the  amounts  available 
shall  be  apportioned  in  accordance  with  the 
ratios  indicated  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
for  that  fiscal   year. 

(4)  Each   amount   apportioned   to  a   btaie 
under    par.igraph    ill  (A)    or    (2)  (A)    of   this 
subsection   shall,  during   the   fiscal   year   lor 
which  It  was  first  authorized  to  be  obligated 
and  the  fiscal  vear  immediately  following,  be 
available  onlv  for  approved  airport  develop- 
ment projects  located  in  that  State,  or  spon- 
sored by   that  State  or  some  pubhc  agency 
thereof 'but   located   in  an   adjoining  State. 
Each     amount    apportioned    to    an    airport 
sponsor  under  paragraph  (1)  (C)  of  this  sub- 
section shall,  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
it   was  first  authorized  to   be  obligated   and 
the  two  fiscal  years  immediately  follov.  ing,  be 
available  onlv  for  approved  airport  develop- 
ment projects  located  at  airports  sponsored 
by  it  thereafter,  any  portion  of  the  amounts 
remaining  unobligated  shall  be  redistributed 
as  provided  in  subsection  (c|  of  this  section. 

(3i  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "passengers  enplaned"  shall  Include 
United  States  domestic,  territorial,  and  in- 
ternational revenue  passenger  enplanements 
in  scheduled  and  nonscheduled  service  of 
air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  In  intra- 
state and  interstate  commerce  as  shall  be 
annually  compiled  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 

Board.  _^ 

(b)  Discretionary  Fund, — (1)  ine 
amounts  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  shall  constitute  a  discretionary 

tutid.  ,     ,,  ,.  ,1 

(2)  The  discretionary  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  approved  projects  for  airport 
development  In  the  several  States,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  Guam  as  the  Secretary  considers 
most  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the  na- 
tional airport  system  plan,  regardless  of  the 
locauon  of  the  projects.  In  determining  the 
projects  for  which  the  fund  Is  to  be  used,  the 


Secretary  shall  consider  the  existing  airport 
facilities  in  the  several  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam,  and  the  need  for  or  lack  of  develop- 
ment of  airport  faclUUea  »^  Jhe  several 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam.  Amounts 
placed  In  the  discretionary  fund  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  or  by  redistribution  PU«"ant 
to  sub.section  (c)  of  this  section,  may  be  used 
only  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  for 
which  originally  appropriated. 

ic)  Redlstbibution  of  Funds— An\ 
amount  apportioned  for  airport  development 
projects  in  a  State  pursuant  to  Paragraph 
UKA)  or  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  which  has  not  been  obligated  by 
grant  agreement  at  the  expiration  of  the  two 
fiscal  vears  for  which  it  was  so  apportioned 
snail  be  added  to  the  ciisrretionary  lund  cs- 
tiblished  bv  subsection  lb)  of  this  section. 
Any  amount  apportioned  to  an  airport  spon- 
sor" under  paragraph  (1)(C)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  which  has  not  been  ooii- 
calcd  bv  grant  agreement  at  the  expiration 
of  the  three  fiscal  vears  lor  which  il  was  so 
apportioned  shall  be  added  to  the  discre- 
tionary fund  established  by  subsect:On  (b) 
of  this  section.  „,„„ 

Id)  Notice  of  Apportionment,  Definition 
op  -I-erms.— Upon  making  an  apportionment 
as  provided  in  subsection  la)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  inform  the  executive 
he  id  of  each  State,  and  i^ny  pubhc  :.gcnc\ 
which  has  requested  such  information,  as  to 
the  amounts  apportioned  to  each  Stale  As 
used  in  this  sect.on.  the  term  •population 
means  the  population  according  to  the  latest 
decennial  census  of  the  United  States  and 
the  term  '•.irea"  includes  both  land  and 
water. 

'^EC    16    Submission  and  Approval  of  Proj- 
ects lOR  AIRPORT  Development. 
la)    .SUB^us:;lON.— Subject     to     the    provi- 
Mons  of  EUbsecuon   (b)    of  this  section,  any 
pubUc  agency,  or  two  or  more  public  agen- 
cies acting  jomtly,  may  submit  ^'^ ^^^^  bec- 
retary  a  project  application,  m  a  form  and 
c-ntainlng  such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  setting  fortu  the  airport  oc- 
velopmcnt    proposed    to   be   undertaken    No 
project  application  shall  propose  airport  de- 
velopment other  than  that  included  in  the 
then  current  revision  of  the  national  airport 
system  plan  formulated  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  part,  and  all  proposed  development 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  standards  e=t.iD- 
lis'ied  by  the  Secretary,  including  sianaards 
for    site    location,    airport    layout,    graaaig. 
drainage,     seeding,     paving,     Ugntni;,',     ana 
s^Ieiv  of  approaches. 

,b)  PUBLIC  Agencies  Whose  Pov.ers  Are 
liMiTED  BY  St.ite  Law.— Nothing  in  this  part 
shall  authorize  the  submission  of  a  pro.iect 
application  by  any  municipality  '^r  °'n"; 
public  agency  which  is  subject  to  t-he  law 
of  anv  Slate  if  the  submission  of  the  project 
application  bv  the  municipality  or  other  pub- 
lic agency  Is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  that 
St. Ate. 

(c)  Approval. — 

I  1  )  All  airport  development  projects  shall 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
which  approval  may  be  given  only  i.  he  is 
satisfied  that — 

(A)  the  project  is  reasonably  consistent 
with  plans  (existing  at  the  time  of  approval 
of  the  project  I  of  planning  agencies  for  the 
development  of  the  area  in  which  the  air- 
port Is  located  and  will  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment    of    the    purposes    of    this 

^*(B)  sufficient  funds  are  available  for  that 
portion  of  the  project  costs  which  are  not 
to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  under  this 

part;  ,  .       . 

(C)  the  project  will  be  completed  without 

undue  delay: 

(D)  the  public  agency  or  public  agencies 
which  submitted  the  project  application  hava 


legal  authority  to  engage  in  the  airport  de- 
velopment as  proposed;  and 

(E)  all  project  sponsorship  requirements 
prescribed  by  or  under  the  authority  of  this 
part  have  been  or  will  be  met.  No  airport 
development  project  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  any  airport  unless 
a  public"  agency  holds  good  title,  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary,  to  the  landing  area  of  the 
airport  or  the  site  therefor,  or  gives  assur- 
ance satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  good 
title  will  be  acquired. 

CM  No  airport  development  project  may 
be  appro\ed  bv  the  Secretary  which  does  not 
incltidc  provision  for  instaUation  of  the  land- 
ing aids  specified  in  subsection  id)  of  sec- 
tion 17  of  this  part  and  determined  by  him 
to  be  required  lor  the  safe  and  efficient  use 
of  the  airport  bv  aircraft  t.iklng  into  account 
the  citegorv  of  the  airport  and  the  type  and 
volume  of  trafiic  utilizing  the  airport, 

I  i  1  No  airport  dcvelonnient  project  may  be 
anproved  bv  the  Secretary  unless  he  Is  sat- 
i-;ft»d  that  lair  consideration  has  been  gnen 
to  the  interest  of  communities  In  or  neai 
which  the  project  may  be  located. 

14)    It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  national 
policv  that  airport  development  projects  au- 
ihonzed  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  provide 
for  the  protection  and  enhancement  of  the 
natural    resources    and    the    quality    of    en- 
vironment  of   the  Nation.   In   implementing 
this  policy.  The  Secretary  sha  1  consult  with 
the  Secretaries  of   the  Interior  and   Health. 
Educition.  and  Welfare  with  regard  to  the 
effect  that  such  project  may  have  on  natural 
resources  including,  but  not  limited  to.  hsh 
and  wildlife,  natural,  scenic,  and  recreation 
assets,  water  and  air  quality,  and  other  fac- 
tors   affecting    the    environment,    and    shall 
authorize  no  project   lound  to  have  adve.^ 
efleci    unless    the    Secretary    shall    render    a 
hndinp.  AX  writing,  following  a  full  and  com- 
plete   review,    which    shall    l>e    a    matter    oi 
pubic  record,  that  no  feasible  and  prudent 
alternative  exists  and  that  all  possible  steps 
liave  been  taken  to  minimize  such  adverse 
effect. 

(dl    HE.^RINCS.— 

(1)  No  airport  development  project  in- 
volving the  location  of  an  airport,  an  airport 
runwav.  or  a  runway  extension  may  be  ap- 
proved bv  the  Secretary  unless  the  publ.c 
agency  sponsoring  the  project  certifies  to  the 
Secreiiry  that  there  has  been  afforded  the 
opportunity  lor  public  hear;np=  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  effects  of  the  airport  locat.on 
and  Its  consistency  with  the  goals  and  ob- 
jeciives  ol  such  tirban  planning  as  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  communiiy. 

,2,  When  hearings  are  held  under  para- 
graph 111  of  this  subsection,  the  project 
s-oonsor  shall,  when  requested  by  the  Secre- 
tary, submit  a  copy  of  the  transcript  to  the 
Secretary. 

( e  I   AIRPORT  Sn-E  Selection.— 
,1)    Whenever    the    Secretary   determines 
{\)    rnat   a  metropolitan   area  comprised  of 
more' than   one   unit  of   State  or  local   gov- 
ernment is  in  need  of  an  additional  rarpcrt 
to   adequately   meet   the   r,ir  transportation 
reeds  of  such   area,  and   (B)    that  an  T^adi- 
uonal  airport  for  such  area  is  consistent  with 
the   national    airport   system    plan   prepared 
bv  the  Secretary,  he  shall  notify,  in  wTitmp. 
the  governing   authorities  rf   the  area   con- 
cerned of  the  need  for  such  additional  f.ir- 
nort  and  request  such  authorities  to  confer 
aaree  upon  a  site   lor  the  location  of   such 
additional  airport,  and  notify  the  Secretary 
of  iheir  selection.  If.  within  three  years  after 
the  written  noUflcatlon  by  the  Secretary  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  sentence,  he  has 
not  received  notification  from  the  governing 
authorities  concerned  of  the  selection  of  a 
site  for  the  additional  airport,  he  shall,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  select 
a  site  for  such  addiUonl  airport  with  respect 
to   which   the   Secretary  wUl   accept   project 
applications  under  this  part  for  the  construc- 
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tlon  of  such  addltloiial  airport.  Unless  the 
Secretary,  after  notlcfe  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  shall  modify  iny  site  selection  made 
by  him  under  this  seitlon.  no  other  site  In 
s\ich  area  shall  be  eligible  'or  asalsUmce  un- 
der this  part  for  the  qonstructlon  of  an  ad- 
ciitinn.il  airport  In  suth  urei.  For  the  pur- 
poses of   this  subsectlnn,   the  term   "metro- 


politan area"  means  a  : 


statistical  area  as  estal  Ushod  by  the  Bureau 


of  the  Budget,  subject 


lowfver  to  such  mod- 


It'catlons    and    extenslc  ns    us    the    Secretary 


mav    determine    to    be 


purposes  of  this  subsection. 


(21  In  the  case  of  a 
serving  any  area,  whlc 
metropolitan  area,  the 
approve    any    airport 


proposed  new  airport 

1   -Joes   not  include  a 

.Secretary    shall    not 

development    project 


with  respect  to  any  pre  posed  airport  site  not 
approved  by  the  community  or  communi- 
ties In  which  the  alrpjrt  I'i  proposed  to  be 
located. 


Sec    17    United    Htate 
Costs. 
(a)    General   Provi^on 


ii    smiir;    of    Project 


Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsections  (bk.  (c).  and  (d)  of  this 
section,  the  United  States  .'.hare  payable  on 


account    of    any    apprc 


ment  project  submlttel  under  section   16  of 


this  part  may  not  exc 


the  alloVable  project  costs 


(b)     I*RbjECTS    IN    Pl'H 

the  case  ol  any  State 
prlated  and  unreserved 
taxable  Indian  lands  i 


tandard  metropolitan 


appropriate    for    the 


ved    airport    develop- 


ed 50  per  centum  of 


Lie  Land  States  —  In 
containing  unappro- 
puollc  lands  and  non- 
ndlvldual  and  tribal) 


exceeding  5  per  centun  of  the  total  area  of 
all  lands  therein,  the  United  States  share 
under  subsection  lai  shall  be  increased  by 
whichever  is  the  si.ialler  of  .he  following  per- 
centage thereof:  (1)  2  5  per  centum,  or  |2) 
a  percentage  equal  to  one-half  of  the  per- 
centage that  the  area  of  all  such  lands  In 
that  State  Is  of  its  total  area. 

(c)  Projects  in  the  Virgin  Islands. — The 
United  States  share  pkyable  on  account  of 
any  approved  project  far  airport  development. 
In  the  Virgin  Islands  spall  be  any  portion  ct 
the  allowable  project  cists  of  the  project,  not 
to  exceed  75  per  centiiim.  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part  i 

(d)  Landing  Aids. — To  the  extent  that  the 
project  costs  of  an  approved  project  for  air- 
port development  represent  the  cost  of  1 1 ) 
land  reqxilred  for  the  installation  of  approach 
light  systems.  (2)  touchdown  zone  and  cen- 
terllne  runway  lighting,  or  (31  high  Intensity 
runway  lighting,  the  United  States  share 
shall  be  not  to  exceecj  90  per  centum  of  the 
allowable  costs  thereot. 

Sec.   18.  Project  SpoUsorship. 

As  a  condition  precedent  to  his  approval 
of  an  airport  developn^ent  project  under  this 
part,  the  Secretary  ^all  receive  assurance 
in  writing,  satlsfacloijy  to  him.  that — 

( 1 )  the  airport  to  which  the  project  for  air- 
port development  relates  will  be  available  for 
public  use  on  fair  an^  reasonable  terms  and 
without  unjust  dlscrlanlnatlon; 

(2)  the  airport  and  all  facilities  thereon  or 
connected  therewith  'will  be  suitably  oper- 
ated and  maiatalned,  with  due  regard  to 
climatic  and  flood  conpitlons; 

(3)  the  aerial  approaches  to  the  airport 
will  be  adequately  cleared  and  protected  by 
removing,  lowering,  relocating,  marking,  or 
lighting  or  otherwise  mitigating  existing  air- 
port hazards  and  by  preventing  the  establish- 
ment or  creation  of  future  airport  hazards; 

(4)  appropriate  action.  Including  the  adop- 
tion of  sxjning  laws,  has  been  or  will  be 
taken,  to  the  extent  reasonable,  to  restrict 
the  use  of  land  adjacent  to  or  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  airport  to  activities  and 
purposes  compatible  with  normal  airport 
operations,  including  landing  and  takeoff  of 
aircraft; 

(5)  all  of  the  facilities  of  the  airport  de- 
veloped with  Federal  Iflnanclal  assistance  and 


all  those  usable  for  landing  and  takeoff  of 
aircraft  will  be  available  to  the  Unltd  States 
for  use  by  military  aircraft  In  common  with 
other  aircraft  at  all  times  without  charge, 
except,  if  the  u.se  by  military  aircraft  Is  sub- 
stantial, a  charge  may  be  made  for  a  reason- 
able share,  proportional  to  ."^uch  use.  of  the 
cost  of  operating  and  malntjilning  the  facil- 
ities u.sed; 

(6i  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will 
furnish  without  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  use  in  connection  with  any  air 
tradic  control  activities,  or  weather-reporting 
and  communication  actlvilies  related  to  air 
traffic  control,  any  areas  of  land  or  water, 
or  estate  therein,  or  rights  in  buildings  of 
the  sponsor  as  the  Secretary  considers  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  construction  at  Federal 
expense  of  space  or  facilities  for  such  pur- 
poses; 

(7)  all  project  accounts  and  records  will  be 
kept  In  accordance  with  a  standard  system 
of  acciJimtlnc  prescribed  by  the  -Secretary 
after  consultatioi:  with  appropriate  public 
agencies: 

(8»  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will 
maintain  a  fee  and  rental  structure  tor  the 
facllries  and  services  being  provided  the 
airport  users  which  will  make  the  airport 
as  self-austaining  as  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances existing  at  that  particular  air- 
IX)rt.  taking  into  account  such  factors  as 
the  volume  of  traffic  and  economy  of  collec- 
tion; 

(9)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will 
submit  to  the  Secretary  such  annual  or 
special  airport  linancial  and  operations  re- 
ports as  the  -Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quest; and 

(10 1  the  airport  and  all  airpor*  records 
will  be  available  for  Inspection  by  any  duly 
authorized  ageni;  of  the  Secretary  upon 
reasonable  request. 

To  insure  compliance  with  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  project  spon- 
sorship requirements,  consistent  wltl^.  the 
terms  of  this  part,  as  he  considers  necessary 
Among  other  steps  to  insure  such  comnli- 
ance  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter  l.ito 
contracts  with  public  agencies,  on  behal'  of 
the  United  States,  Whenever  the  Secret  iry 
obtains  from  a  sponsor  any  area  of  land  or 
water,  or  estate  therein,  or  rights  in  buUdii.gs 
of  the  .spoiusor  and  constructs  space  or  facil- 
ities thereon  at  Federal  expense,  he  Is  author- 
ized to  relieve  the  sponsor  from  any  con- 
tractual <!bligatlon  entered  into  under  this 
part  (  r  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  provide 
Iree  space  in  airport  buildings  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  extent  he  finds  that  space 
no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  paragraph    (6)    of   this  section. 

Sec.  19.  Grant  Agreements. 

Uf>on  approving  a  project  application  for 
airport  development,  the  Secretary,  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  shall  transmit  to 
the  sponsor  or  sponsors  of  the  project  ap- 
plication an  offer  to  make  a  grant  for  the 
United  States  -share  of  allowable  project 
costs.  An  offer  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  considers 
necessiiry  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
part  and  the  regulations  prescribed  there- 
under. Each  offer  shall  state  a  definite 
amount  as  the  maximum  obligation  of  the 
United  States  payable  from  funds  authorized 
by  this  part,  and  Shall  stipulate  the  obliga- 
tions to  be  assumed  by  the  sponsor  or  spon- 
sors. If  and  when  an  offer  Is  accepted  in 
writing  by  the  sponsor,  the  offer  and  accept- 
ance shall  comprise  an  agreement  consti- 
tuting an  obligation  of  the  UnitiHl  States 
and  of  the  sponsor  Thereafter,  the  amount 
stated  in  the  accepted  offer  as  the  maximum 
obligation  of  the  United  States  may  not  be 
increased  by  more  than  10  per  centum.  Un- 
less and  vintll  an  agreement  has  been 
executed,  the  United  States  may  not  pay, 
nor  be  obligated  to  pay.  any  portion  of  the 
costs  wliich  have  been  or  may  be  Incurred. 


Sec  20  Project  Costs. 

(al  Allowable  Project  Co-sts — Except  as 
provided  In  section  21  of  this  part,  the  United 
St.ites  may  not  pay.  or  be  obligated  to  pay. 
from  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  any  portion  of  a  proj- 
ect cost  incvirred  in  carrying  out  a  project 
for  airport  development  unle.s  the  Secretary 
has  first  determined  that  the  cost  is  allow- 
able. A  project  cost  is  allowable  If — 

111  it  was  a  necessary  cost  Incurred  In 
accomplishing  airport  development  in  con- 
formity with  approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions lor  an  approved  airport  development 
project  and  with  the  terms  and  contilllons 
of  the  grant  agreement  entered  into  In  con- 
nection with  the  project; 

(2i  It  was  incurred  subsequent  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  grant  agreement  with  respect 
to  the  project,  and  in  connection  with  air- 
port development  accomplished  under  the 
project  after  the  execution  of  the  agreement. 
However,  the  allowable  costs  of  a  project  may 
Include  any  necessary  costs  of  formulating 
the  project  i  Including  the  costs  of  field  sur- 
veys and  the  prep-irallon  of  plans  and 
.•"peciflraiuiiis.  the  acquisition  of  land  or 
interests  therein  c>r  easements  through  or 
other  interests  in  airspace,  and  any  necessary 
administrative  or  other  incidental  costs  In- 
curred by  the  sponsor  specilically  in  connec- 
tion with  the  accomplishment  of  the  project 
It  airport  development,  which  would  not 
have  been  incurred  otherwise  1  which  were 
incurred  subsequent  to  May  13.  1964: 

(.3)  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  it  Is 
reasonable  in  amount,  and  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  project  cost  Is  unreason- 
able in  amount,  he  may  allow  as  an  allowable 
project  cost  only  so  much  of  such  project  cost 
as  he  determines  to  be  reasonable;  except 
that  in  no  event  may  he  allow  project  costs 
in  excess  of  the  definite  amount  stated  In 
the  grant  agreement;  and 

14)  It  has  not  been  Included  In  any  project 
authorized  under  section  13  of  this  part 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such 
regulations,  including  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  auditing  of  project  costs,  as  he 
considers  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

ibi  Cosr.s  Not  Allowed  -The  following 
are  not  allowable  project  costs;  (1)  the  cost 
of  construction  of  that  part  of  an  airport  de- 
velopment project  intended  for  use  as  a  pub- 
lic parking  facility  for  passenger  automo- 
biles: or  (2)  the  cost  of  construction,  altera- 
tion, or  repair  of  a  hangar  or  of  any  part  of 
an  airport  building  except  such  of  those 
buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  Intended  to 
house  facilities  or  activities  directly  related 
to  the  safety  of  persons  at  the  airport. 

Sec.  21.  Payments  Under  Grant  Agreements. 
The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
sponsor  with  which  a  grant  agreement  has 
been  entered  Into,  may  determine  the  times, 
an;l  amounts  in  which  payments  shall  be 
made  under  the  terms  of  a  grant  agreement 
for  airport  development.  Payments  in  an  ag- 
gregate amount  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  United  States  share  of  the  total  esti- 
mated allowable  project  costs  may  be  made 
from  time  to  time  In  advance  of  accomplish- 
ment of  the  airport  development  to  which 
the  payments  relate,  If  the  sponsor  certifies 
to  the  Secretary  that  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tures to  be  made  from  the  advance  payments 
will  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
airport  development  work  which  has  been 
performed  up  to  that  time  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
payments  made  under  a  grant  agreement  at 
any  time  exceeds  the  United  States  share  of 
the  total  allowable  project  costs,  the  United 
States  shi'll  be  entitled  to  recover  the  excess. 
If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  airport  de- 
velopment to  which  the  advance  payments 
relate  has  not  been  accomplished  within  a 
reasonable  time  or  the  development  is  not 
completed,   the  United   States   may  recover 
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any  part  of  the  advance  payment  for  which 
the  united  States  received  no  benefit.  Pay- 
menta  under  a  grant  agreement  shall  be 
made  to  the  official  or  depository  authorized 
by  law  to  receive  public  funds  and  designated 
by  the  sponsor. 
Sec   22.   State  Agencies. 

(a)  Authorization  To  Make  Grants.— In 
accordance  with  such  terms  and  co^^ditions 
as  he  may  prescribe,  the  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to^gencles  designated  by  the  States 
for  the  pu^oee  of  assisting  those  agencies 
in  carrying  out  the  functions  contained  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  in  paying 
necessary  administrative  expenses  incidental 

^'^fb*!  "functions  of  agencies.— a  State 
aeency  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
gfant  under  subsection  <a)  of  this  section 
unless  It  is  empowered  to— 

(1)  act  as  the  agent  of  sponsors  located 
in  the  State:  „^ 

(2)  accept  In  behalf  of  the  sponsors  and 
disburse  to  them  all  payments  made  pur- 
suant   to    agreements    under    section    19    of 

^"f3)''Sulre  by  purchase,  gift,  devise,  lease, 
condemnation,  or  otherwise,  any  properly. 
real  or  personal,  or  any  interest  there  n  In- 
cluding easement*,  necessary  to  establish  or 
develop  airports;  

(4)  engage  in  airport  systems  planning  on 
a  statewide  basis;   and 

(5)  undertake  airport  development,  or  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  public  agencies 
within  the  State  for  carrying  it  out. 

(c)  Amount  or  Grants.— The  total  funds 
obligated  for  grants  under  this  section  may 
not  exceed  »25,000.000.  and  the  amount  obli- 
gated in  any  one  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed 
$5,000,000. 

(d)  Apportionment  of  Funds— The  funds 
made  available  each  fiscal  year  lor  the  pur- 
poses of   making  grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States,  one- 
half  in  the  proportion  which  the  population 
of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  population 
of  ail  the  States,  and  one-hall  in  the  propor- 
tion which  the  area  of  each  State  bears  to 
the  total  area  of  all  the  States.  No  more  than 
$80  000  of  the  funds  made  available  to  any 
one  State  In  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses.  Any  amount  appor- 
tioned to  a  State  which  is  not  obligated  by 
grant  agreement  at  the  expiration  oi  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  It  was  so  apportioned  shall  be 
added  to  the  discretionary  fund  established 
by  subsection  (b)  of  section  15  of  this  part. 
and   be   available   for   use   for   the   purposes 
stated  in  paragraph  1 1)  of  section  14  o(  this 

part. 

(e)    DETiNrnoN  OF  Terms.-   As  used  in  this 
section.  "State"  means  a  State  ol  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pt  erto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands,  or   Guam.   For   the   purposes   of   this 
section,  the  terms  "population"  and  "area 
shall    have    the    definitions    given    to   such 
terms  by  section  15  of  this  part 
Sec.     23.     Performance     of     Construction 
Work. 
I  a)   Regulations— The  construction  work 
on  any  project  for  airport  development  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
16  of  this  part  shall  be  subject  to  inspec- 
tion and  approva'   by  the  Secretary  and  in 
accordance   with   regulations   prescribed   by 
him     such    regulations    shall    require    such 
cost  and  progress  reporting  by  the  sponsor 
or  sponsors  of  such  project  as  the  Secretary 
shall    deem   necessary.    No   such   regulation 
<.hall  have  the  effect  of   altering   any  con- 
tract  in   connection   with   any   project   en- 
tered Into  without  actual  notice  of  the  reg- 
ulation. 

lb)  Minimum  Rates  of  Wages— All  con- 
tracts in  excess  ai  $2,000  for  work  on  proj- 
ects for  airport  development  approved  un- 
der this  part  which  Involve  labor  shall  con- 
tain provisions  establishing  minimum  rates 


of  wages,  to  be  predetermined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.c. 
276a— 276a-5) ,  which  contractors  shall  pay 
to  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  and  siich 
minimum  rates  shall  be  stated  in/Je  In- 
vitation for  bids  and  shall  be  Included  In 
proposals  or  bids  for  the  work. 

(c)    Other   Provisions   as  to   Labor— All 
contracts   for   work   on   projects   for   airport 
development  approved  under  this  part  which 
involve  labor  shall   contain  such   provisions 
as  are  necessary  to  insure  ( 1 )   that  no  con- 
vict labor  shall  be  employed;   and   |2)   that, 
in  the  employment  of  labor   (except  in  ex- 
ecutive   administrative,  and  supervisory  po- 
sitions),   preference    shall    be    given,    where 
Uiev  are  qualified    to  Individuals  who  have 
served  as  persons  In  the  military  service  of 
the    united    States,    as    '^^fi"^'!   {"    f "'°." 
101(11     of    the    soldiers'    ^nd    Sailors     CIUI 
Relief    Act    of    1940.    as    amended    >  50    U.S.C 
ADD    511(111.   and   who   have   been    honora- 
bly'discharged   from  such  service    Howeven 
this  preference  sha  .   apply  only   ^l^^re   the 
individuals    are    available    and    qualified    to 
perform  the  work  to  .vhlch  the  employment 
relates. 

sec    24    Use  of  Government-Owned  Lands 
,  al  requests  for  Use.— Subject  to  the  pro- 
Msions    of    subsection    ici     ol    this    section. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  use 
of    any    lands    owned    or    controlled    b>    the 
United  States  is  reasonabl>  necessary  for  car- 
rv ing  out  a  project  for  airport  development 
under  this  part,  or  lor  the  operation  ol  an> 
DubUc    airport,    including    lands    reasonabU 
^ece  sarv  t"^  meet  future  development  of  an 
airport  In  accordance  with  the  national  air- 
port svstem  plan,  he  shall  file  with  the  head 
of  the"  department  or  agency  navlng  control 
of  the  lands  a  request   that  the  nece^ary 
property    Interests    therein    be    conveyed    to 
°he  public  agency  sponsoring  the  Project  in 
quesUon  or  owning  or  controlling  the  airport^ 
The  property  interest  may  consist  of  the  title 
to  or  an V  other  interest  in.  land  or  any  ease- 
ment through  or  other  interest  '"  f'^^P^f 
lb)    Making   of   Conveyances.— Upon    re- 
ceipt of  a  request  from  the  Secretary  under 
this  section,  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  having  control  of  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion shall  determine  whether  the  requested 
convevance  Is  inconsistent  with  the  needs  of 
the  department  or  agency,  and  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  of  his  determination  within  a 
period   of   four  months  alter  receipt  ot   the 
Secretary's    request.    If    the    department    or 
agency  head  determines  that  the  requested 
conve'vance  Is  not  Uiconslstent  with  the  needs 
of  that  department  or  agency,  the  depart- 
ment  or  agencv   head   Is  hereby   authorized 
and  directed,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,    and    without    any    expense    to    the 
United  States,  to  perform  any  acts  and  to 
execute  any  instruments  necessary  to  make 
the  convevance  requested.  A  conveyance  may 
be  made  only  on  the  condition  that,  at  the 
option  of  the  Secretary,  the  P'-ope':t>- '"teresi 
conveyed  shall   revert   to   the  tinned  States 
in  the  event  that  the  lands  in  question  are 
not  developed  for  airport  purposes  or   used 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  terms  oi  the 
conveyance.  If  only  a  part  of  the  property 
interest  conveved  is  not  developed  for  airport 
purposes,  or  used  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  terms  of  the  conveyance,  only  that  par- 
ticular part  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  Secre- 
larv    revert  to  the  United  States. 

I'ci  Exemption  or  Certain  Lands— Lnless 
oiherwlse  specifically  provided  by  law  the 
provisions  of  subsections  la)  and  ib)  ol  tms 
section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  lands 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States 
within  any  national  park,  national  monu- 
ment, national  recreation  area,  or  similar 
area  under  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  service;  within  any  unit  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  or  similar 
area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Biireau  of 


Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife;   or  within  any 
national  forest  or  Indian  reservation. 


Sec    25     Reports  to   Congress. 

On  or  before  the  third  day  of  January  oi 
each  vear  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Congre-ss  describing  his  operations  un- 
der this  part  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
The  report  shall  Include  a  detailed  statement 
ol  the  airport  development  accomplished  the 
status  of  each  project  undertaken,  the  allo(:a- 
tion  ol  appropriations,  and  an  Itemized  sta.e- 
menl  ol  expenditures  and  receipts 
Sec.  26    F.'.lse  Stati:ment>.. 

Any  officer,  agent,  or  emplu>ee  <.l  i.ie 
United  States  or  any  oflicer.  agent,  or  em- 
ployee ol  any  public  agency,  or  any  person, 
association,  iirm.  or  corporation  who.  with 
intent  to  delraud  the  United  St-»tes— 

( 1 ,  knowlnglv  makes  any  false  statement. 
f'llse  representation,  or  fa'.se  report  as  to  the 
character,  quality,  quantity,  or  cost  ol  l.ie 
mat'-rial  used  or  to  be  used,  or  the  qu.,nia\ 
or  qualiiv  oi  the  work  performed  or  to  be 
perlormed.  or  tne  costs  thereof,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  submission  of  plans.  mip=. 
specifications,  contracts,  or  e-stimates  c  l  proj- 
ect costs  for  anv  project  submitted  to  the 
Secreiarv  for  approval  under  this  part; 

(21  knowingly  makes  any  lalse  statement. 
false  representation,  or  lalse  report  or  claim 
tor  work  or  materials  lor'  any  project  ap- 
proved bv  the  Secretary  under  this  part;  or 

,:ll  knowlnglv  makes  any  laLse  statement 
or  false  representation  in  any  report  required 
to  be  made  under  this  part; 
s-iHll  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
bv  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  five  years 
or  by  a  fine  ol  not  to  exceed  $10,000.  or  by 
both. 
Sec.  27    Access  to  Records 

lai  Recordkeeping  Requirements —Each 
recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  part  shall 
keep  records  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  the  disposition  by  the  recipient 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  grant,  the  total  cost 
of  the  plan  or  program  in  connection  with 
which  the  grant  is  given  or  used,  anci  the 
amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the 
c  )<t  ol  the  plan  or  program  supphed  by 
other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
■Will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

;bi  '^uDiT  AND  EXAMINATION — The  Secre- 
tary and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  o!  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers  and  records  ol 
the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  grants  re- 
ceived under  this  part. 

I  c- 1    \vDn  Reports  —In  any  c  ase  In  wnicn 
an   independent   audit    Is    made    o!    the    ac- 
counts of  a  recipient  of  a  grant  vinder  this 
Act   relating  to  the  disposition  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  grant  or  relating  to  the  plan 
or   program   in   connection   with   which    the 
grant  was  given  cr  used,  the  recipient  shall 
hie  a  certified  copy  of  such  audit  with  -.he 
Comptroller    General    of    the    United    States 
not    later    than    six    months    following    the 
close  ol  the  fiscal  year  lor  which  the  auoit 
was  made    On  .r  before  January  3  of  each 
vear    the    Comptroller    General    shall    make 
k  report  to  the  Congress  describing  the  re- 
sults  of   each   audit   conducted   or   reviewed 
bv  him  under  this  section  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  may  ceem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  aus 
subsection.  x-,,ui.,o 

Id)     WITHHOLDING    iNFORMATION.-NOthng 

lu  this  section  shall  authorize  the  withhold- 
ing  ot  information  b.  the  Secretary  or  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
or  anv  officer  or  employee  under  the  comrs\ 
of  euher  of  them,  from  the  duly  authorized 
committees  ol  the  Congress. 

Sec  28.  General  Powers. 

The    Secretary    is   empowered    to   perform 
such  acts,  to  co-.^duct  such  investigations  and 
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public   hearings,   to   Issue   and   amend   such 
orders,  and  to  makt  and  amend  such  regu- 
lations and  procedures,  pursuant  to  and  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  as  he 
considers   necessary  to  carry  out   the  provi- 
sions   of,   and    tc    ejerclse   and    perform    his 
powers  and  duties  under,  Ihls  part. 
Part   III — Miscellaneoi'S 
Sec    51     Amendments    to    Pedehai,    Aviation 
Act  of   1958. 
(a)  (  U    Procurement  Procedures.-  Section 
303  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958   (40 
use     13441    is   amended    by   adding   ;it    the 
end  thereof  the  foUoiwIng  new  sub.secUor. 

•negotiation  of  pvbchases  and  contracts 
"(el  The  fciorretarj  of  Transportation  may 
negotiate  without  advertising  purchases  of 
iuid  contracts  for  technical  or  special  prop- 
erty related  to,  or  In  .-iupport  of,  air  naviga- 
tion that  he  determines  to  require  a  Mib- 
st.intial  Inltl.il  inventmont  or  iin  extended 
period  of  preparation  tnr  manufacture,  and 
f,,r  which  he  determines  that  formal  ad- 
vertising would  he  likely  to  result  In  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  CSiJvernment  by  rea.son  of 
duplication  of  invcs(ment  nr  would  result 
in  duplication  of  kioce.ssary  preparation 
which  would  unduly  Uolay  the  procurement 
of  the  property.  The  Becrctary  shall,  at  the 
hefjmnmir  of  each  (i.siJal  year,  report  Ui  the 
CommlUe*  on  luterstkte  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  df  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  cimmerce  of  the  Sen- 
ate   all    transactions    ^''Kotiatcd    under    this 


subsection  during  the 


preceding  tiscal  year." 


(2)  Tabie  of  Conte^jto.-- That  portion  of 
the  table  of  contents  contained  In  the  first 
section  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
which  appears  under  (he  heading  "Sec.  303 
Administration  of  tub  Agency."  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  ena  thereof  "(e)  Nego- 
tiation   of    purchases    and    contract.'.   '. 

(bid)  Airport  Ckstification. — Title  VI 
of    the    Federal    Aviation    Act    of    1958     (49 


use.    1421    1431),    rel 


latlon  of  civil  aeronautics.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  Ihcr  of  the  following  new 
section : 

'Airport   Operati 


■ic   Certificates 


"POWER  t^  issue 
"Sbc.  612.  (a)  The  .administrator  Is  em- 
powered to  Issue  alrp)rt  operating  certifi- 
cates to  airports,  serving  air  carriers  and  to 
establish  min.mum  sal|ety  standards  for  the 
operation  of  such  airpo 

"ISSf,  1 


airport  serving  air  carr 


ting    to   safety    regu- 


ts. 
nce 


(b)    Any   person  desiring   to   operate   an 


ers  may  tile  with  the 


Administrator  an  applcation  for  an  air- 
port operating  certlflca  e.  If  the  Administra- 
tor linds.  after  Investlgition.  that  such  per- 
son Is  properly  and  ade(iuately  equipped  and 
able  to  conduct  a  safe  :jperatlon  lu  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and 


the  rules,  regulations 
scribed  thereunder,  he 
port  operating  certUic 
Each  airport  operating 
scribe  such  terms,  cui 
tlons  as  are  reasonablj 


and  standards  pre- 
!:>hall  issue  an  air- 
ite  to  such  person, 
certuicate  shall  pre- 
dilions,  and  llmlta- 
necessary  to  assure 


safety  In  air  transport ition.  Including  but 
not  limited  to.  terms,  cc  nditlons,  and  limiia- 
tlcns  relating  to — 

"(1)  the  installation,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  adequate  air  navigation  facilities; 
and 

"(2)  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
adequate  safety  equip  iient,  including  fire- 
ligiitlng  and  rescue  e:iuipment  capable  ol 
rapid  access  t^  any  portion  of  the  airport 
used  for  the  tanding,  takeoll,  or  surlace 
maneuvering  of  aircraft.  ' 

(2)  Table  op  Contents. — That  portion  of 
the  table  of  contents  ;ontained  in  tiie  first 
section  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
which  appeiU's  under  the  heading  "Title  VI  — 
Safety  Kegvilatlon  of  Civil  Aeronautics"  Is 
amended  by  adding  ai  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 


"Sec   612.  Airport  operating  certificates, 
"(a)  Power  to  Issue, 
"(bl   Issuance" 

(31  PROHiBmoNS. — Section  610(a)  of  such 
Act  (49  use.  1430(a)  ).  relating  to  prohibi- 
tions. Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6) ; 

iBi  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7|  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and ':  and 

(Ci  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"i8l  For  any  person  to  operate  an  airport 
.serving  air  carriers  without  an  airport  oper- 
ating certificate,  or  in  violation  of  the  terms 
of  ,:ny  such  certificate  " 

(4)  Effective  Date  -  The  amendments 
made  by  iiaracraph  (3|  of  this  sub.-.ection 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
two- year  period  beginning  on  ilie  date  of 
tlieir  enactment. 

Sec.     52      Repfai  ;     Saving     Provisions;     and 
.'-  eparabilitv 
(a)    Repfai.      The  Federal   Airport   Act    (49 
use.  1101  et  seq  )  i.->  repealed  ns  tf  the  clo^e 
of  Jiuie  30,  1970. 

(b)  Saving  Provisions. --.All  orders,  deter- 
minations, rules,  regulations,  permits,  con- 
tracts, certllloaies,  llccnoes,  granu«!.  rights. 
and  privilogcs  which  have  been  ls.sued.  made, 
granted,  or  :tllowed  to  become  ellcctive  by 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, or  any  court  of  comjietent  Jurisdiction 
luidcr  any  provision  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act,  as  amended,  which  are  in  effect  at  the 
time  this  section  takes  elfect,  are  continued 
in  effect  according  to  their  terms  until  modl- 
Hed,  terminated,  superseded,  set  aside,  or  re- 
pealed by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or 
by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law. 

(C)  Separabii-itt. — If  any  provision  of  tlils 
Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person 
or  Circumstances  is  lield  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  application  of  the 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
is  not  affected  tiiercby. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading >. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  title  I  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  RErop.D.  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wei^t  Virginia? 

Tlierc  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    DY    MR.    ROSENTH.\l. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Rosenthal: 
On  page  26.  line  10,  Insert  the  new  subsection 
(f)  after  subsection  le)  ("Airport  Srre  Se- 
l.FCTio.N'  )  .  as  follows: 

"(f)(1)  ForRTH  New  York  Jejport. — The 
Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
ti  construct,  protect,  operate.  Improve  and 
maintain  within  or  In  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City,  a  public  alrpwart  (including  all 
buildings  and  other  structures  necessary  or 
desirable  therefor) . 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
sub  ection,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  by  purchase,  le.vse,  condemnation  or 
otherwl.'ie  (including  transfer  with  or  with- 
out compensation  from  federal  agencies,  or 
any  state  or  political  subdivision  thereof,) 
such  l.mds  and  Interest  In  lands  and  appur- 
tenances thereto.  Including  navigation  ease- 
ment.s  or  airspace  rights,  as  may  be  necessary 
or  de^.rable  for  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance. Improvement,  operation  and  protcc- 
tl(m   of   the   airport. 

"(3)  The  choice  of  site  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subse<.tlon  shall  be  made  only 
after  consultation  with  the  governing  body 
In  the  county  In  which  the  airport  Is  to  be 


located,  with  respect  to  the  suitability  of  the 
site  to  be  selected,  and  its  possible  impact 
on  the  vicinity." 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
aviation  problems  at  New  York  are  not 
New  York's  alone.  They  are  national 
problems,  both  in  their  immediate  ef- 
fects on  delays  in  other  areas  and  in 
their  imminent  parallels  at  airports  serv- 
ing all  of  America's  large  cities. 

The  crisis  in  New  York  was  both  in- 
herently predictable  and  actually  fore- 
cast by  legions  of  aviation  experts  for 
the  past  10  years.  One  of  the  essential 
solutions  to  this  crisis — the  development 
of  a  fourth  jctport — has  been  known  to 
tveryono  concerned  with  metropolitan 
area  problems.  Yet.  bc^au.■•^e  there  is  no 
.smgle  governmental  agency  or  official 
endowed  with  the  efTective  power  to  se- 
lect a  site  for  this  fourth  jctport,  we 
are  no  closer  to  it  today  tlian  we  were  10 
years  aeto.  This  discouragins  history  of 
our  iiitcrcovernmental  relations  Is 
characterized  not  only  by  structural  de- 
ficiencies but  by  public  officials  who 
react  t,>  problems  only  under  pressure — 
and  cvo!i  at  that  stage  are  incapable  of 
dcvismp  imaginative  solutions. 

The  failure  of  our  Government  to 
maintain  safe  and  efficient  airways  can 
be  described  by  a  few  ba.slc  facts: 

First.  Agencies — at  the  Federal,  re- 
fuonal.  State,  and  local  level.'-, — with  in- 
tersecting areas  of  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  an  aii-ways  system  are 
reluctant  to  assume  autliority  for  shared 
tasks. 

Second.  The  governmental  agencies 
tiominally  charped  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  insuring  air  safety  and  a  well- 
rccrulated  flow  of  air  traffic  have  been  too 
concerned  with  insuring  the  growth  of 
aviation. 

Third.  Everyone  acrces  that  massive 
sums  of  money  must  be  spent  on  devel- 
oping new  air  traffic  control  systems  and 
constructing  and  improving  airports,  but 
no  group  is  willing  to  provide  the  funds. 

Fourth.  The  specific  interests  that  op- 
pose jotports  in  particular  areas  are  al- 
ways more  powerful  than  the  general 
interests  that  thinks  delays  and  incon- 
venience are  a  bad  thing. 

Fifth.  A  crisis  situation  is  too  often 
the  only  impetus  for  Government  ac- 
tion. It  has  taken  a  series  of  midair  col- 
lisions— with  the  threat  of  many 
more — and  annoyinp.  disruptive,  and 
ultimately  hazardous  trafiQc  delays  to 
show  us  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
which  now  makes  immediate  action  im- 
perative. 

The  inert  and  divisive  structure  of 
government  must  be  replaced  by  a  vigor- 
ous reorganization  plan  to  reduce  New 
York's  air  traffic  to  a  manageable  volume. 
Increases  in  that  volume  should  be  lim- 
ited by  strict  controls  until  more  so- 
phisticated air  traffic  control  equipment 
Ls  developed  and  additional  airports  are 
constructed. 

In  the  critical  area  of  air  safety,  the 
principle  of  shared  responsibility  among 
government  imits  has  not  worked.  'We 
have  hidden  the  problem  by  needlessly 
dividing  responsibility  for  its  solution. 
Intersecting  responsibilities  in  planning 
and  financing  have  bred  slack  rather 
than  initiative  and  foresight  at  all  gov- 
ernment levels. 
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Since  no  one  unit  of  government  has 
sole  responsibility  for  maintaining  the 
operational  capacity  of  the  airways:  no 
unit  has  been  willing  to  coinmit    tself 
to  costly  programs  that  embroil  It  In 
bitter   controversies   with    the   airlines, 
"eneral    aviation,    and    other    govern- 
mental agencies.   Instead,  each   agency 
lias  been  confident  that  other  ageiicies 
charged  with  similar  tasks  were  taking 
the  necessary  measures  to  keep  pace  with 
increasing  air  traffic.  For  example,  the 
Federal  Government  is  responsible  lor 
maintaining  a  safe  and  efficient  air  navi- 
gation system,  but  local  governinent  is 
authorized  to  build  and  operate  airports. 
Yet  obviously  the  two  tasks  are  inextri- 
cably   Involved    in    the    air    congestion 

problem.  ,,  , 

Although  a  czarlike  ■super  Federal 
agency  could  not  possibly  handle  all  of 
the  problems  posed  by  air  traffic  grow'tti 
at  specific  airports,  a  new  govemmentel 
approach  is  necessary  to  replace  the 
present  outmoded  formula  for  allocating 
authority  among  Government  agencies 
which  are  expected  to  but  cannot  direct 
their  common  efforts  toward  a 
smoothly  functioning  airways  system. 

A  "no  man's  land'  in  governmental 
authority  exists  between  these  specific 
responsibiliUes— it  is  this  no  man  s  land 
that  has  allowed  both  a  stalemate  in  the 
construction  of  a  fourth  jetport  in  the 
New  York  City  area,  and  the  continued 
uncontroUed  growth  of  air  traffic  to  and 
over  the  metropoliUn  area. 

My  amendment  fills  this  gap  in  gov- 
ernmental authority.  It  authorizes  the 
Federal  Government  to  select  a  site,  buua 
and  operate  a  fourth  jetport  in  the  New 
York  area.  The  operation  of  two  Federal 
airports  in  the  capital  area  shows  that 
under  extraordinary  circumstances,  the 
Federal  Government  can  and  should  op- 
erate a  national  airport. 

The  fourth  New  York  jetport  will  be 
that  kind  of  national  airport.  The  inter- 
national air  transportation  center  that 
has  developed  in  New  York  is  a  national, 
and  not  a  State  or  regional,  asset.  Its  fu- 
ture development— which  is  severely 
threatened  today  by  the  impasse  on  a 
fourth  jetport  site— is  a  national  prob- 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  agreed  that  New- 
York  needed  a  fourth  jetport.  The  Port 
of  New  York  Authority,  charged  by  bi- 
State  compact  with  site  selection,  cannot 
do  this  job.  For  since  site  selection  re- 
quires approval  of  both  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  each  State  has  a  veto  over 
the  site  selection. 

Four  vears  ago  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  which  contains  several  possible 
sites  for  the  fourth  jetport,  made  a  cam- 
paign pledge  that  a  jctport  would  not  be 
built  in  northern  New  Jersey  as  long  as 
he  was  Governor.  He  was  reelected  in 
that  campaign. 

Just  this  week,  his  successor  was  elect- 
ed. Governor-elect  Cahill  made  a  simi- 
lar pledge  in  his  campaign.  Shall  the 
question  of  the  fourth  New  York  jetport 
await  the  election  of  two  Governors  who 
(an  agree  on  a  site?  Surely  this  situa- 
tion represents  a  breakdown  in  govern- 
mental operations  which  Congress  can- 
not ignore. 
My  amendment  will  break  that  dead- 


lock by  requiring  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  select  a  site  and  build  and  op- 
erate the  fourth  New  York  jetport.  It 
will  ease  the  life  of  the  two  Governors 
and  provide  for  the  orderly  growth  and 
development  of  the  country's  major  na- 
tional and  international  transportation 

center 

TheGovemor  elect  of  New  Jersey  is  in 
the  same  political  situation  as  his  prede- 
cessor was.  In  his  campaign  he  Is  opposed 
to  building  a  fourth  Jet  airport  and,  of 
course,  it  cannot  be  built. 

My  friend  the  gentleman  from  Nevi? 
Jersey  'Mr  Frelinchuysen)  said  it 
should  not  be  in  his  district— but  in  south 
New  Jersey  or  somewhere  else.  I  have  no 
special  feeling  as  to  where  it  should  be 
built.  I  do  know  that  the  aviation  au- 
thorities have  buUt  a  circle  around  New 
York  City  and  they  have  found  the  only 
place  they  can  build  an  airport,  con- 
sistent with  the  existing  traffic  pattern, 
is  in  the  northern  quadrant  of  the  cir- 
cle, which  would  be  in  the  north  central 
portion  of  Nev  Jersey. 

While  the  people  residing  in  that  area 
might  find  the  new  facility  objectionable 
nevertheless  it  must  be  built.  If  we  do  not 
proceed  at  once  there  will  be  a  serious 
interference  with  air  commerce  in  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  area.  Additionally, 
the  airport  neighbors  near  LaGuardia 
and  Kennedy  Airports  will  have  to  suffer 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  inconven- 
ience from  noise  and  pollution. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  on  introducing  this 
amendment  and  I  associate  myself  with 

Every  survey  and  every  report  shows 
that  there  Is  a  serious  crisis  throughout 
the  country  right  now  about  the  need 
for  additional  airports  and  especially  in 
New  York.  Every  survey  shows  that  once 
a  site  is  selected,  it  would  take  at  least 
5  years  to  develop  that  airport.  We  have 
waited  too  long  in  New  York,  and  with 
the  new  report  showing  the  innumerable 
number  of  near  collisions,  we  must  get  a 
site  selected  and  I  think  this  is  the  only 
way  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Considering  what 
transpired  earUer,  I  am  tempted  to  say 
"no,"  but  nevertheless  I  say  "yes  —I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  correct  the  gentleman  s 
statement  when  he  said  that  I  had  said 
an  airport  should  not  be  in  my  district 
but  somewhere  else  in  the  State.  I  made 
no  such  statement.  I  said  that  it  could 
not  be  in  a  wilderness  area  in  my  district 
because  this  bill  protects  the  wilderness. 
Nor  did  I  pass  any  judgment  as  to  where 
it  should  be. 

My  question  is:  Does  the  gentleman 
think  there  is  any  place  in  the  State  of 
New  York  where  a  location  might  be 
found'  And  if  that  is  the  case,  why  has 
New  York  been  stalling  for  10  years? 

I  think  the  answer  is  obvious— that 
there  is  no  easy  place  for  the  location  of 


a  fourth  airport.  But  if  New  Yorkers  feel 
that  It  Is  essential,  why  do  not  they  find 
one  in  their  own  State? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  see  if  we  can  agree  on  a 
time  limitation.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
author  of  the  amendment  if  10  minutes 
would  be  sufficient  time  to  debate  the 
amendment  which  he  has  offered. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  on  the  amendment  be 
limited  to  10  minutes.  ^.    »•  „  .„ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 

Virginia?  ,      ,.      *     t 

Mr    FRELINGHUYSEN.    I   object.   I 
think  in  view  of  the  number  of  Members 
standing,  10  minutes  is  too  short,  a  time. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  May  I  suggest  a  limi- 
tation of  20  minutes? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  last  5 
minutes  should  be  reserved  to  the  chair- 

"^Mr  STAGGERS.  I  would  not  insist 
on  that  at  all.  I  can  say  what  I  have  to 
s^y   in   whatever   time  other   Members 

hav6 

Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  aU  debate  on  the  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  20 

"^The^CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hunt  and 
Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  yielded  their 
time  to  Mr.  Springer.) 

Mr    SPRINGER.   Mr.    Chairman,   let 
me  explain  what  this  amendment  does. 
I  would  not  want  to  call  this  a  Christmas 
tree    but  I  would  say  it  is  the  closest 
thing  to  a  Christmas  tree  that  I  know 
of  The  amendment  would  order  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  consti-uct 
an  airport  up  in  the  New  York  area  «)me- 
place  and  pay  for  It  100  percent.  All  in 
the  world  a  community  can  get  under 
this  bill   the  maximum  anyone  can  get. 
is  50  percent.  The  proposal  would  violate 
all  the  principles  that  we  have  laid  down 
in  this  bUl  that  the  Federal  Government 
provides  50  percent,  and  the  local  com- 
munitv  raises  50  percent,  whatever  their 
share  is.  which  in  this  case  would  not  be 
possible.  ,    „ 

In  this  case  the  New  York  Port  Au- 
thority, which  has  jurisdiction  m  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  area  under  their 
compact,  would  be  able  to  get  an  airport 
built  for  them  100  percent  and,  under 
the  language  as  I  read  the  amendment, 
it  would  order  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  do  this  and  pay  for  it  100 

Dcrccnt 

Mr.   ADDABBO.    Mr.   Chaiinian.   v.iU 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Government  buUt  the  Dulles  In- 
ternational Ail-port,  which  is  costing  the 
taxpayers  money,  and  we  have  proved 
that  an  airport  in  New  York  makes 
money,  so  the  Government  would  not  be 
losing  anything  by  constructing  the  air- 

^°Mr  SPRINGER.  There  is  no  similar- 
ity between  the  Dulles  Airport  with  the 
construction  of  an  airport  for  another 
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community.  Dulles  Airport  was  con- 
structed for  the  National  Oovemment  in 
Washington;  National  Airport  Is  In  the 
same  category.  But  we  ought  not  to  con- 
struct an  airport  in  a  community  and 
pay  for  it  100  percent. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  This  airport  would 
be  a  bonanza  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment because  the  other  two  airports  in 
our  area.  LaGuardiB  and  Kennedy  Air- 
port.s,  make  a  great  deal  of  money.  So 
if  the  Government  invests  its  money  and 
Kets  a  substantial  leturn  on  it.  I  think 
that  the  proposal  provides  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  a  very  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Certainly  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill  1  would  not  support 
anything  which  would  give  any  commu- 
nity more  than  50  percent.  We  have  to 
treat  all  communities  the  same  under 
this  bill.  There  are  other  airports  in  the 
country  that  make  money  too,  but  none 
of  therri  _are  coming  in  and  asking  for 
100  percent  support  for  the  airport. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  But  the  gentleman 
knows  quite  well  many  airports  have  not 
had  this  problem  with  the  local  author- 
ities and  their  inability  to  fix  a  site. 
The  gentleman  knows  about  the  prob- 
lems involving  the  choice  of  an  airport 
between  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  not  the  point. 
This  directs  them  to  build  an  airport  and 
fund  it  100  percent,  which  is  certainly 
treating  the  New  York  area  more  favor- 
ably than  the  rest  of  the  country,  which 
can  get  only  50  percent.  So  regardless  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  remainder 
of  the  amendment,  certainly  I  oppose  any 
proposal  which  gives  any  community.  100 
percent  on  payment  for  its  airport. 

Mr.  R0SE:NTHAL.  But  the  crisis  we 
face  in  New  York  does  not  exist  any- 
where else. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  can  name  a  half 
dozen  places  where  the  crisis  exists  and 
we  can  argue  whether  one  is  worse  than 
another.  Certainly  we  have  a  crisis  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  certainly  we  have  an- 
other crisis  in  the  area  of  Chicago,  at 
O'Hare,  which  is  the  biggest  airport  in 
the  world.  That  is  two.  Certainly  we  have 
a  crisis  in  Miami,  Fla.  at  the  present 
time,  where  they  have  been  unable  to  get 
a  second  airport,  and  that  has  been  going 
on  for  a  year  novr.  That  is  three  I  can 
name. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  This  problem  has 
been  going  on  for  10  years.  The  gentle- 
man is  In  agreement  a  fourth  jet  air- 
port is  necessary  in  the  New  York  area? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  probably  is  true. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  not  even 
New  Jersey  is  finding  fault  with  that.  It 
is  ray  understanding  that  both  candi- 
dates for  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
thought  there  should  be  a  fourth  jet 
airport,  but  they  were  not  sure  where 
it  ought  to  be  located.  This  is  my  under- 
standing of  what  they  were  talking  about 
there,  but  as  far  bs  I  know,  everybody, 
generally  speakingj.  believes  there  is  need 
for  another  jet  aufport  in  the  New  York 
area.  I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman 
to  that  extent. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  But  there  is  no  way 


to  pick  a  site  other  than  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  use  its  powers  of  eminent 
domain. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  But  the  gentleman 
has  the  first  part  of  his  amendment  in 
his  bill  under  the  Murphy  amendment. 
The  gentleman  is  adding  100-percent 
payment  on  top  of  that,  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  support  it. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  But  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  does 
not  meet  this  problem  in  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  i  Mr.  Murphy) 
when  he  went  about  it  got  about  the 
best  amendment  he  could  in  the  com- 
mittee. In  his  amendment  he  did  the  best 
he  could  under  the  circumstances  for 
the  people  he  was  representing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  rentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Pickle  I . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
ask  the  author  of  the  amendment  if  he 
will  be  willing  to  accept  an  amendment 
to  include,  in  addition  to  New  York  City, 
the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area,  and  Nacog- 
doches, Waxahachie,  and  Dime  Box, 
Tex.? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Certainly,  I  would. 
I  know  the  problems  they  have  had  in 
picking  a  site  between  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth  and  the  problems  with  Love  Field 
there,  and  its  inadequacy.  The  point  I 
was  trying  to  make  is  that  nowhere  in 
the  country  is  the  problem  as  acute  as 
It  i.s  in  the  New  York  area. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  achieve.  The  city 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  trying  to  get  a  new 
site  in  Atlanta.  Would  the  gentleman 
accept  an  amendment  for  Atlanta? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  would.  Wherever 
the  local  authorities  cannot  resolve  the 
difficulty,  and  it  reaches  the  proportions 
it  has  in  New  York,  then  the  matter 
warrants  national  intervention. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Wagconner). 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  did  not  know  the 
people  in  New  York  were  having  so  much 
trouble  getting  along.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
answer  to  their  Tuesday  election,  when 
they  elected  the  mayor  up  there. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Would  the  gentleman  ac- 
cept an  amendment,  say,  for  New  Or- 
leans. La? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  In  any  community 
where  they  cannot  resolve  a  problem 
which  has  national  implications  I  believe 
it  would  fit  with  this  amendment.  We  do 
not  have  to  specifically  say  so. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  left?  I  cannot  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates) 
because  normally,  he  would  take  longer 
than  any  time  I  have  remaining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinghuysen  ) . 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  the  absurdity  of  this  amend- 
ment has  already  become  apparent.  This 
proposal  would  put  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  the  airport  business  with  a 
vengeance. 


I  would  suggest  that  we  should  cer- 
tainly oppose  this  amendment  if  we  have 
resekTvations,  and  many  of  us  have  strong 
reservations,  about  the  desirability  of  the 
Federal  Government  participating  in  the 
selection  of  a  site  3  years  from  now  If  a 
decision  cannot  be  reached  by  the  gov- 
erning authorities.  This  proposal  would 
simply  bypass  any  responsibility  by  any 
local  government  agency  and  hand  over 
to  Washington  a  decision  that  ihould  be 
made  within  the  New  Jersey-New  York 
area. 

The  fact  that  we  have  taken  10  years 
and  have  not  reached  a  decision  is  no 
reason  to  abdicate  our  responsibility.  If 
I  were  to  point  a  finger  I  would  point 
a  finger  at  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority. They  are  the  entity  which  oper- 
ates successful  airports  in  the  area.  If 
they  had  their  wits  about  them  they 
would  be  able  to  come  up  with  a  reason- 
able recommendation.  We  certainly 
should  not  dump  such  far-reaching  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Federal  Government. 

There  is  so  much  in  this  proposal  that 
would  be  undesirable.  There  would  be  no 
role  for  any  community,  no  matter  how 
big,  and  there  would  be  no  role  for  the 
State  except  that  they  would  be  con- 
sulted by  the  Secretary.  What  kind  of 
abdication  of  responsibility  would  this 
represent?  And  what  kind  of  financial 
burden  would  this  mean  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Government? 

I  hope  we  can  dispose  of  this  amend- 
ment promptly  and  get  down  to  moic 
serious  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  irom  Florida  iMr. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  error 
for  the  Committee  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  has  gone  over  this  situation. 
We  would  not  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment coming  in  to  select  a  site  and  to 
build  at  a  cost  of  100  percent  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  would  complete- 
ly destroy  the  whole  program  we  have 
been  trying  to  develop  over  the  years.  It 
Is  a  complete  antithesis  to  the  intent  of 
the  legislation. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  over- 
whelmingly rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Sandman). 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject to  this  amendment  for  many  rea- 
sons. 

The  basic  reason  is  it  does  what  every- 
body says  we  do  not  want  to  do;  it  in- 
vades home  rule,  takes  it  away  from  the 
municipality  and  then  the  State,  and 
brings  it  down  here  to  let  a  buncn  of 
people  downtown  handle  a  situation 
which  ought  to  be  handled  back  home. 
This  in  essence  makes  the  whole  idea 
wrong. 

I  want  to  tell  my  friend  from  New 
York  that  this  does  not  do  what  he  wants 
it  to.  I  direct  his  attention  to  that  en- 
abling act  which  created  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority.  There  is  not  a 
blessed  thing  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority can  do  unless  the  governors  of 
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both  states  want  them  to  do  it.  It  Is  that 

''"Se  Governor-elect  of  New  Jersey  Is 
committed  to  veto  the  minutes  ol  the 
New  York  Port  Authority  if  \t  f  de|^°[^ 
to  locate  a  jetport  anywhere  in  the  State 

°'S  bS'the  case,  what  eartjly  good 
can  this  amendment  mean  to  the  State 
of  New  York?  It  cannot  happen.  It  would 
have  no  legal  effect  whatever.  The  com- 
pact  is  the  governing  authority. 

No  act  of  this  Congress  can  change  the 
original  agreement  between  the  two 
States.  It  stands  as  it  was  originally  in- 
tended, and  it  cannot  be  violated 

The  basic  thing  that  is  wrong  with  this 
whole  idea  is  this:  H  we  are  going  to  de- 
cide where  we  are  going  to  put  a  jetl»rt 
that  can  best  be  done  by  the  people  who 
Uve  in  that  particular  area. 

Of  course  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  estabUshing  ^^.^^^^^'°\^^!l 
York  has  had  the  same  difficulty.  This^ 
not  just  a  problem  for  New  Jersey.  New 
York  is  many  times  the  size  of  New  Jer- 
sey. If  we  have  to  have  one  why  do  they 
not  put  it  in  the  State  of  New  York? 
They  have  not  been  able  to  agree  them- 

caI  VPS 

Second.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
people  who  feel  there  is  something  that 
^  be  done.  We  can  Uve  without  a  jet- 
port  in  that  area.  Why  can  we  not  re- 
route some  of  these  planes  to  PhUadel- 
phla?  Philadelphia  is  only  15  Percent  oi 
capacity  Why  not  fill  up  the  other  85 
SrS  at  Philadelphia  National?  That 
^something  we  should  be  working  on^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 

amendment.  .  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  to  close  debate. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  owx)sition  to  the  amendment,  because 
we  have  had  no  hearings  at  aU  on  tnis 
proposition  and  It  would  be  very  unfair 
to  have  such  a  major  addition  to  the  biU 
at  this  time.  .,, 

Mr.  WHUAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLLAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
page  26.  line  4.  It  states: 

In  the  case  of  a  proposed  new  airport  serv- 
ine  any  area,  which  does  not  Include  a  metro- 
politan area,  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
kny  airport  development  project  with  respect 
to  any  proposed  airport  site  not  approved  by 
the  community 


You  know,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
estabUshed  SMSA,  which  stands  for 
standard  metropolitan  statisUcal  area, 
for  every  metropoMtan  area  in  this  coun- 
try If  any  coimty  is  a  pai-t  of  an  SMbA, 
would  it  be  considered  a  part  of  a  metro- 
politan area? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  It  would  have  to  be. 
Yes  And  the  intent  of  this  bill  is  that 
this  would  not  apply  to  this  situation 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. ,    .  ...  .,  „ 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 

gentleman  yield?  •  , ^  *„ 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

CXV 2098 — Part  25 


I  rise  to  clarify  the  situation  that  waa 
mefttioned  concerning  Forth  Worth  axid 
Sa&  It  so  happens  that  during  my 
term  as  mayor  of  Dallas  an  agreement 
wifrlfched  on  forming  a  blcity  metro- 
politan airport  authority.  The  authority 
hL  been  formed.  They  have  Purchased 
a  total  of  18,000  acres  to  date,  and  all  we 
are  waiUng  on  now  is  for  the  repeal  ^ 
the  tax-free  rate  on  munlcip^  ^^^3^ 
be  vacated  so  that  we  can  sell  our  $350 
million  of  bonds  and  go  to  work. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
conclusion,  on  this  amendment  I  rec- 
ognize the  intent  of  the  ^entlema^  f  rom 
New  York,  of  course,  to  supply  an  air- 
port there  and  his  zealousness  in  trying 
lo  achieve  his  goal.  As  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  have  to  oppose  the  amend 
ment.  because,  as  I  said  bef^^- ^^,i?*!^ 
had  no  hearings  on  a  proposition  such  a^ 
ms  and  it  is  a  major  diversion  from 
what  is  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  . 

Mr   THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  fV  friends 
from  New  York  are  very  kmd.  They  are 
aU  heart.  They  want  this.  I  want  to  see 
it  financed  the  way  they  suggest,  but  i 
would  hke  to  see  It  confined  exclusively 
to  New  York,  because  we  do  not  want  it 
in  New  Jersey  and  particularly  not  Sol- 
berg  where  it  would  end  up  In  Hunterdon 
CouAty  in  my  district.  If  \^^^^^^J^^!Z 
sibility  of  getting  It  somewhere  in  south 
Jersey   in  the  pinelands  or  at  the  Ma- 
Ruire  Air  Force  Base,  which  is  using  only 
40  percent  of  its  capacity,  that  Is  fine.  I 
am  reluctant  to  object  to  my  good,  kind- 
hearted  friends  only  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  not  going  to  get  this  airport  U 
this  amendment  is  adopted.  We  are  go- 
ing to  get  it,  and  we  are  unanimous  m 
our  detormlnation  that  we  do  not  ^^  ant 
it  We  thank  you,  however,  for  your  kind- 
ness and  solicitude  and  wish  you  luck. 
You  can  have  the  airport  at  any  time  for 
New  York.  This  amendment  should  oe 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OITERED  BY  MB.  rRELINCHUTSTN 

Mr.    FRELINGHUYSEN.   Mr.    Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  FaixrNCHT-TsrN: 
P-^ee  25,  beginning  in  line  10.  strike  out 
"If  within  three  years"  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  the  period  In  line  22  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  In  °rdCT 
to  facilitate  the  selection  of  a  site  for  an 
additional  airport  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  secretary  shall  exercise  such  of  hU 
authority  under  this  part  as  he  '"^y  feem 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph." 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Bell,  Calif. 
Berry 
Betts 
Blanton 
Hoggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bray 
Brock 
Brotzman 
BrowTi,  Calif 
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Derwlnskl  Meeds 

Dlggs  Monagan 

Erlenbom  Morton 

Fascell  Mosher 

Flynt  Passman 

Ford,  Patman 

William  D.  PhUbUi 

Foreman  Plmle 

Fulton,  Tenn.  PoweU 

Gettys  Puclnskl 

Glalmo  Ballsback 

Goldwater  Reld,  ny. 

Hapan  Relfel 

HaU  Rhodes 


Mr  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point   of   order   that   a  quorum   is  not 

present.  .„  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Eighty-three  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


iBP  Ss.'""  isr^^^ 

gX?  Jarman  Teague,  Calif. 

Suholm  Jones.  Tenn.  Te^^^^^y"^"- 

riHrk  Klrwan  Tunney 

%\lf  Landrum  U  Iman 

™  Btf  i^ley 

^eTaTarz.  McSif^  Wyatt 

Denney  Mahon  Youne 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
S^    BURLESON  of  Texas,  Chairman  of 
S  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
Ihlt  committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bUl  H.R.  1«65   and  find- 
ing itself  without  a  quorum  he  had  di- 
rected the  roll  to  be  called,  when  346 
Members  responded  to  their  names    a 
SS^  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
nameTof   the  absentees   to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sittmg. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair   recog- 
nizes the  genUeman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN)  in  support  of  nis 

amendment.  y^v,  i, 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.'immediately  prior  to  the  quorum 
caU  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
Tvould  strike  the  language  on  page  25. 
beginning  in  line  10  and  ^running 
thrSthe  period  on  line  22.  from  the 
bm  I  also  propose  to  subsUtute  verj- 
simple  language  for  the  language  de- 
leted. Let  me  read  the  languagej^hich 
I  propose  as  a  subsUtute  for  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill. 

in  order  to  facilitate  the  selection  of  a 
site  for  an  additional  airport  under  the 
pr^cedmg  sentence,  the  Secretary  shaU  ex- 
ercise such  of  his  authority  under  this  part 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

During  general  debate.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  pointed  out  that  the  entire  delegaUon 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
treme reservations  about  the  language 
in  the  bill  which  transfers  the  basic  re- 
SDonsibility  for  the  selecUon  of  a  Site 
from  those  who  should  have  that  respon- 
sibility to  the  secretary  of  Transpom- 
tion.  The  language  reads  that  if  tnere 
is  a  deadlock  for  a  3-year  period,  Uie 
Secretory  shall,  after  noUce  and  oppor- 
tSity  for  a  hearing,  select  an  airport 

site 

It  is  our  feeling  that  Uiis  is  unreaUstic 
impractical,  and  most  unwise.  I  might 
sav  that  I  am  joined  in  that  conviction 
by  the  next  Governor  of  the  SUte  of  New 
Jersey,  our  colleague,  Mr.  C/uinx.  He  is 
on  his  way  down  here.  He  has  been  de- 
layed in  Trenton  because  he  has  been 
conferring  with  our  outgoing  (3ovemor. 
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He  hopes  to  partlcli)ate  in  the  discus 


sion  of  this  provlsior 


the  language  in  the  1>111  be  stricken. 


Mr.  Chairman,  wc 


visablllty  of  a  decision  as  to  whether  or 


not  another  airport 


New  York  metropolitan  area  should  be 


constructed,  and  we 


decision  should  l>e  mide  with  reasonable 
promptness.  Howevei ,  if  there  should  be 
delay,  the  responsibility  should  not  be 


given    to    a    single 
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and  will  urge  that 


recognize  the  ad- 


In  the  New  Jerse: 


ealize  also  that  the 


individual    here    in 


Washington  who  copld  then  proceed  to 
reach  a  decision  that  might  be  In  direct 
opposition  to  the  vieivs  both  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  legislature ,  and  the  communi- 
ties affected.  ' 

Tlie  Importance  oft  getting  some  degree 
of  understanding  and  support  from  those 
affected  is  recognize  1  in  the  bill  itself.  I 
refer  to  the  languag;  on  page  26.  l)egin- 
nlng  on  line  4.  whlcli  says  in  effect  that 
any  new  airport  in  a  nonmetropolitan 
area  cannot  be  approved — cannot  be  ap- 
proved— by  the  Secretary  unless  there  is 
approval  by  the  corimunities  to  be  af- 
fected. This  is  a  gocd  idea  But  we  also 
say  that"  "In  a  metiopolitan  area  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  affected, 
you  should  not — and  could  not  as  a  prac- 
tical matter — get  tie  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  impose  a  decision  upon  a  State 
that  does  not  want  it 

So,  Mr.  Chairmar ,  we  may  ko  along 
with  the  Idea  that  there  should  be  a 
reasonably  prompt  lecision  and  recog- 
nize the  reason  foi'  some  needling  of 
those  for  failure  to  came  to  a  reasonably 
prompt  decision.  However,  it  would  be 
futile  to  have  this  kind  of  language  in- 
corijorated.  It  autoriatically,  I  assume, 
would  be  a  dead  letter. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  role  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  could  play  and  one  I 
hope  he  will  play  from  the  very  outset. 
That  Is,  he  could  us<i  persuasion  and  his 
Influence  to  expedite  a  decision. 

Very  simply,  the  proposal  that  I  am 
offering  in  this  amendment,  which  I  re- 
peat, receives  the  support  of  the  entire 
New  Jersey  delegation,  would  provide 
that  the  Secretary  should  facilitate  the 
selection  of  the  site.  He  should  do  what- 
ever he  can  but  nol  interfere  with  the 
basic  responsibility  or  transfer  basic 
responsibility  away  from  the  soverning 
authorities  which  iiavc  that  respon- 
sibility, j 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we 
need  to  belabor  the  point.  I  would  like  to 
have  seen  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  or  the  cofnmittce  members  as 
a  whole  on  this  point). 

Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  the  merits  of 
ii  fourth  jet  airport  in  the  New  Jersey- 
New  York  area,  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  no  solution  to  say  it  will  no 
longer  be  a  responsibility  of  the  locality 
where  the  airport  is  to  be  located,  but 
that  It  is  the  responsibility,  after  a 
3-year  period,  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment alone.  There  Is  no  way  by  which 
you  could  reach  a  saitisfactory  conclusion 
if  you  should  pursue  that  route. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  urge  sup- 
port of  this  language. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
express  my  very  strbng  opposition  to  the 
so-called  Murphy  lamendment  and  to 
stat#  at  this  time  mjf  support  for  the  Fre- 


linghuysen  substitute  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  a  serious  error  for  this  legisla- 
tive body  to  consider  an  amendment 
which  would  attempt  to  impose  a  new 
global  jetport  upon  the  State  of  New- 
Jersey — a  jetport  which  the  State  does 
not  need,  and  which  its  citizens  certainly 
do  not  want. 

I  have  already  reviewed  many  times 
before  in  the  House  the  factors  which,  in 
my  judgment,  dictate  the  need  for  New- 
Jersey  and  other  States  to  restructure 
their  transportation  priorities  in  favor  of 
mass  transportation  and  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  the  many  inefHciencies  which 
plague  our  national  air  transportation 
system.  I  have  in  the  past  pointed  out 
that  the  aircraft  load  factor  or  percent- 
age of  effective  use  of  air  carriers  pro- 
jected for  1969  is  50  percent.  This  means 
that,  on  average,  all  U.S.  domestic  flights 
in  1969  involve  half  empty  planes. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  under  present 
madequate  flight  scheduling  processes, 
over  two-thirds  of  all  U.S. -flag  carrier 
transatlantic  schedules  originate,  termi- 
nate, and  operate  via  New  York  despite 
the  fact  that  an  overwhelming  percent- 
age of  this  traffic  originates  west  of  the 
Empire  State  Building.  Thus,  of  the  1.063 
flights  a  week  to  Europe,  there  are  664 
departures  from  New  York,  while  only  59 
originate  or  call  at  Boston  and  31  at 
Philadelphia.  I  have  called  for  greater 
emphasis  and  use  of  the  STOL — short  for 
take  off  and  landing  aircraft.  I  have 
called  for  construction  and  expyansion  of 
small  airports  assisted  by  Federal  and 
State  grants  in  aid. 

Tlie  extent  to  which  some  of  the  prob- 
lems I  have  discussed,  including  load  fac- 
tors and  inadequate  scheduling,  con- 
tribute to  regional  air  congestion,  be- 
comes even  more  evident  when  it  is  re- 
called that  60  percent  of  international 
passengers  are  from  other  areas  of  the 
country  and  therefore  must  take  con- 
necting flights  to  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  staging  area. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  which 
in  conjunction  with  my  emphasis  on  mass 
transportation  must  be  tackled  by  New- 
Jersey  and  other  States  similarly  situ- 
ated before  undertaking  the  commitment 
for  the  construction  of  new  global  jet- 
ports. 

I  introduced  legislation  last  .spring  di- 
rected at  the  solution  of  some  of  these 
problems.  My  plan  and  proposals  for  new 
transportation  priorities  have  been  sup- 
ported in  two  recent  major  studies:  First. 
15-month  study  by  the  Rand  Corp.  for 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  and.  sec- 
ond, a  recently  completed  study  by  the 
New  Jersey  Repional  Planning  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  new  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  I  call  upon 
all  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  in  par- 
ticular, upon  my  New  Jersey  colleagues, 
to  unit  behind  the  Frelinghuysen  sub- 
stitute amendment  and  to  defeat  the 
Murphy  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  see  if  we  can  obtain  some  indication 
as  to  a  time  limitation  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  say  this  since  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  just  now  said  that 
there  is  no  need  to  belabor  the  issue. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  this 


amendment  and  all  amendments  there- 
to conclude  In  20  minutes. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  tMr. 
Ottingeri  . 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMFNT  OrrERED  BY  MB  UT- 
TINGEH  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  DY  MR 
FRELINGHUYSEN 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
Frelinghuysen  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  otTrred  by  Mr.  Ottinger  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  otiered  by 
Mr  Fhelinghuy.sen;  Piige  24.  line  25.  strike 
the  word,  "a"; 

Page  25.  line  1,  strike  the  word,  ■metro- 
politan,- and  insert  the  word,  "an"; 

Page  25,  line  22,  strike  out,  starting  with 
the  word,  "For",  through  line  9,  page  26 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  concept  that  is  put  forward  in 
the  committee  bill  inserted  by  my  able 
colleague,  Mr.  Murphy,  for  resolving 
jurisdictional  disputes  with  respect  to 
siting  of  airports,  giving  local  communi- 
ties 3  years  to  come  up  with  a  solution, 
and  if  they  cannot,  giving  the  Secretary 
the  power  after  hearings  to  make  a  final 
decision. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen I ,  because  I  believe  that  the 
authorities  in  areas  like  New  York  will 
never  agree  voluntarily  to  a  side  without 
the  prospect  of  eventual  compulsion. 

I  not  only  agree  with  this  concept  for 
metropolitan  areas,  but  I  believe  this 
concept  should  be  extended  to  all  juris- 
dictional disputes  over  airport  siting. 
There  are  a  great  many  cases  in  which 
there  are  jurLsdictional  disputes  outside 
metropolitan  areas  where  a  State  au- 
thority, for  instance,  will  try  to  force  an 
airport  down  the  throat  of  a  local  com- 
munity that  does  not  want  it,  and  this 
causes  ureat  problems.  For  instance,  we 
have  this  kind  of  a  situation  in  an  area 
outside  of  New  York  City  in  the  town  ot 
Somers.  NY.,  where  a  State  authority 
attempted  to  force  an  airport  down  the 
throat  of  a  small  residential  community. 
In  these  situations,  the  local  community 
should  have  some  recourse. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  that 
was  inserted  by  Mr.  Watkins  starting  on 
page  26.  line  4.  which  gives  rural  com- 
munities the  ab.solute  veto  over  proposed 
airports.  I  believe  this  is  too  drastic.  Few 
rural  communities  are  ever  going  to  want 
an  airport.  I  believe  the  concept  inserted 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
Murphy  »  for  metropolitan  areas  is  the 
correct  one  to  apply  to  all  communities. 
It  gives  those  communities  3  years  to  re- 
solve the  problem,  and  if  they  fall  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  would  be  em- 
powered to  act  as  the  eventual  arbitrator 

I  believe  this  is  the  best  solution  nol 
only  for  metropolitan  areas  but  for  the 
kind  of  problem  Mr.  Watkins  has  in  his 
own  district,  and  that  I  have  in  my  area. 
I  know  the  same  kind  of  problem  is  re- 
peated throughout  the  country  in  many 
similar  situations. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  sup- 
port the  language  in  the  bill  as  far  as  it 
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goes    and  1  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr   Frelinghuysen). 
'  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    (Mr. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, very  simply,  under  attack  m  this 
bill,  is  language  that  merely  does  the 
following: 

First  of  all,  it  does  not  say  that  any 
airport  has  to  be  placed  in  Uie  State  of 
New  Jersev.  This  language  Is  national  in 
scope,  and  it  is  designed  properly  to  re- 
solve airport  problems  that  are  develop- 
ing around  the  airports  of  tills  country. 
Basically  it  says  this:  it  says  that  when 
the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion  deter- 
mines that  an  area  is  in  vital  need  of 
airport  facilities  he  will  notify  the  juris- 
dictions involved  that  they  should  select 
a  site  to  relieve  that  airport  congestion 
problem.  If  after  3  years  they  have  not 
exercised  their  responsibility  to  choose  a 
site  he  then  convenes  a  conference  with 
tho^e  jurisdictions  and  in  that  conference 
determines  where  the  site  will  be 

This  language  is  precisely  the  lan- 
guage that  this  House  adopted  by  roU- 
call  vote  of  362  to  0  en  amending  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  What  It  does-it  brings 
the  SUtes  together  with  the  Federal 
Government    to    resolve    the    intersUte 

^'^I  say  that  New  Jersey  does  not  have 
to  feel  in  jeopardy.  At  the  Present  time 
the  FA  A  has  just  completed  a  detauea 
study  of  locating  airports  as  offshore  air- 
ports I  have  recommended  that  tne 
fourth  airport  problem  of  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area  be  placed  m  the  lower 
reaches  of  New  York  Bay  where  It  does 
not  cause  the  problems  of  noise  and  con- 
gestion that  have  my  colleagues  fiom 
New  Jersey  so  very  upset.  .,,,;,„,. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  that 
has  the  responsibility  to  select  airports 
to  meet  the  need  of  the  problem  in  this 
area  would  just  about  take  any  location 
at  this  stage.  The  Governor  of  New  Yoik 
has  rejected  all  locations,  the  Governor- 
elect  of  New  Jersey  and  the  present  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  for  the  past  8  years 
have  campaigned  against  airport  loca- 
tions. How  do  we  resolve  needed  public 
works  unless  some  mechanism  is  created 
to  resolve  these  differences.  I  oppose  the 
amendment  and  recommend  the  com- 
mittee reject  It.  .,        „  f^„^ 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  >  Mr.  Sandman  >  is  recognized. 
Mr   SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  Frelinghuysen  amendment 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  earlier  re- 
marks, the  greatest  difficulty  I  have  In 
living  with  this  kind  of  bill  is  that  it 
does  everything  I  have  heard  every  per- 
son who  campaigns  for  anything  m  the 
past  say  he  does  not  want  to  do.  and  this 
allows  It  to  happen. 

We  have  heard  Members  on  both  siaes 
of  the  aisle  say  that  we  have  taken  too 
much  authority  away  from  the  niunici- 
palltics  and  that  we  have  invaded  home 
rule  too  much  and  concentrated  too  much 
power  in  Washington  and  we  should  not 
do  that.  I  think  every  Member  of  this 
House  has  said  that.  . 

But  this  provision  does  precisely  what 


you  say  you  do  not  want  to  do  Let  me 
Ulustrate  to  you  in  very  simple  language 
what  this  did  one  other  time  m  my 
Slate— this  kind  of  language.  We  passed 
a  real  good  bill  one  time  called  green 
acres.  We  were  going  to  make  New  Jersey 
green  We  had  the  same  provision  m  that 
particular  bill.  The  commissioner  of  con- 
servation would  be  allowed  to  take  land 
and  he  would  be  able  to  decide  where 
parks  are  going  to  be. 

In  one  case  a  SUte  commissioner  who 
came  from  a  big  city  in  the  north,  and 
knowing  ver>-  little  about  the  economics 
of  the  county  I  live  in.  decided  to  take  54 
acres  of  the  finest  beach  in  Ocean  City. 
N  J  .  and  make  a  park  out  of  it. 

Now  this  sounds  very  nice  to  people 
I  suppose.  But  ocean  City,  N.J..  up  to 
that  lime  had  alread>-  spent  $1'2  million 
making  their  sewer  plant  larger  and 
making  its  water  plant  larger  so  that  th  s 
v.ould  be  the  choice  part  of  the  whole 
Stale  This  kind  of  language  allowed  that 
State  acency  to  take  land  from  a  munic- 
ipality   that    should    never    have    been 

It  is  the  kind  of  language  that  is  in 
this  bill  that  would  allow  the  very  same 
thing  to  happen  on  a  national  basis. 
This,  I  think,  is  wrong  and  violates  home 
rule  and  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  should 

rass.  ,    . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
( Mr.  Thompson  ) . 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hope  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Ottinger)  is 
defeated.  Then  I  hope  the  members  of 
the  Committee  will  vote  for  the  Freling- 
huysen amendment. 

As  we  see  it.  the  inevitable  immediate 
impact  of  this  would  affect  New  Jersey, 
but  it  would  affect  at  some  other  time 
any  other  airport  area  in  the  United 
States.  The  effect  of  It  Is  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  the  power 
to  locate  an  airport  where  he  want^ 
without  regard  to  how  the  people  feel 

about  It.  .. 

In  my  district  in  New  Jersey  there  is 
an  area  called  Solberg.  which  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  wants  to  extend 
its  tentacles  to.  I  am  absolutely  opposed 
to  an  airport  at  Solberg,  as  are  the  people 
I  represent.  .  . 

I  do  not  take  Uie  position  that  New 
Jers"v  should  not  perhaps  eventually  be 
the  site  of  a  major  airport.  I  do  not  go 
that  far.  But  I  certainly  am  against 
the  Hunterdon  County  site. 

Incidentally.  Solberg  would  be  the 
only  aiiTDort  in  the  world  with  360 
runways  The  overflights  would  affect 
the  whole  surrounding  area  as  would  the 
takeoffs  and  landings.  It  would  destroy 
our  water  resources  potential  there  be- 
tween the  great  Round  Valley  and  the 
Tocks  Island  project. 

So  I  ask  you  to  join  those  of  us  who 
do  not  want  to  give  this  unlimited  au- 
thoritv  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion We  think  it  is  bad  legislation  and 
vc  t'unk  this  is  a  ver>'  bad  way  to  do  it. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Hunt*. 


Mr  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  the  Ottlnger  amendment 
and  in  favor  of  the  FreUnghuysen 
amendment.  Much  has  been  said  here  in 
the  past  hour  or  so.  Not  too  many 
moments  ago  I  heard  someone  say  at  this 
very  rostrum  that  what  we  needed  was 
more  vital  Federal  compulsions.  I  thinK 
we  have  had  Federal  compulsion  up  to 
our  ears.  That  is  exacUy  what  is  wrong 
with  this  country. 

We  have  bureaucrats  and  bureaucrats 
and  bureaucrats,  and  this  portion  of  the 
bill    to  which  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
does  not  simply  say  to  the  Secretary  tliat 
you  may  extend  this  vital  Federal  com- 
pulsion; this  bill  says  you  must  project 
vour  vital  Federal  compulsion.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  battering  ram.  It  leaves  no 
leeway  for  people  who  live  in  an  area, 
who  live  in  a  county,  who  live  in  a  Stat«. 
who  have  objections  to  this  airport  to 
have  their  voice  heard.  They  are  simply 
trying  to  ram  through  something  that 
never  had  a  hearing  before  the  commit- 
tee This  was  not  discussed  in  the  hear- 
ings, as  near  as  I  can  ^^d  °ut.  It  was 
brought  m  by  an  agency  who  wanted  it 
put  in.  and  wc  know  why  they  wanted  it 

put  in.  .         *   „  i^t 

I  am  not  objectinn  to  an  anport.  a  ,ict- 
port  in  a  respectable  or  ^  reasonable 
place  provided  the  people  there  are  in 
accord  with  it.  But  I  am  certainly  in  ac- 
cord with  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr  Thompson)  when  he  says,  m  all 
sincerity,  to  you  today,  "My  people  do 
not  want  it."  ,     ,         „. 

Now,  is  this  to  be  a  case  of  where  ad- 
joining States  that  have  more  Members 
to  vote  today  are  seeking  to  Impose  their 
will  upon  a  smaller  State,  or  is  it  some- 
thing that  vou  gentlemen  want  to  per- 
petuate when  you  start  talking  about 
vital  Federal  compulsion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virgmia 

(Mr.  Hechler)  .  „.     ■    •      »,, 

Mr   HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  Is  obviously  a  little  fight 
between  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  I  was 
bom  and  brought  up  in  New  York  and  1 
lived  for  several  years  in  New  Jersey, 
while  teaching  at  Princeton  University, 
in  the  district  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nev.-  Jersey  'Mr.  Thompson).  I  now  live 
in  Wen  Virginia.  So  perhaps  I  could  try 
to  be  a  little  objective  in  this  argument. 
Mr  Chairman,  we  are  one  Nation.  The 
people  who  use  the  airways  come  from 
each  of  the  50  States  of  the  Union,  and 
they  lave  their  rights,  too.  I  think  this 
provi.=ion  as  written  into  the  bill  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  reasonable  provi- 
sions in  the  entire  bill.  It  allows  consulta- 
tion with  the  local  autliorities  but  strll 
provides    that    final    action    cannot    be 
blocked  We  should  not  allow  the  kind  of 
deadlock,    inaction,    and    interminable 
argument   that  has  caused  an  airport 
crisis  in  many  areas  of  our  Nation   Let 
us  remember  that  we.  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  are  attempting  to  form  a 
more  perfect  Union. 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  pro\-lsion  of 
the  bUl  will  be  retained  as  it  Is.  that  tne 
Frelinghuj'sen  amendment  w-ill  be  de- 
feated, and  that  the  committee  bill  will 
be  supported. 
The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Chair  recog- 
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nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Parbsteim  ) 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gertl^maln  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Murphy). 

Mr.  MURPHY  Of  New  York.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire  thrust  of  the 
bill  before  us  todaiy  revolves  around  the 
question.  "Who  pays  for  the  airports  In 
this  country?"  And  it  is  going  to  be  the 
users  under  this  bi|l  who  will  pay  for  the 
airport  and  airways  development  of  the 
United  States.  Tht  greatest  hub  airport 
area  in  the  United  States  is  in  New  York- 
New  Jersey  region,  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area — La  Quardla.  Kennedy,  and 
Newark  Airports  )are  presently  serving 
that  area.  I  thlnkl  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  will  g<)  back  to  the  situation 
that  has  existed  for  the  last  10  years,  and 
once  this  legislation  takes  effect,  we  will 
have  the  users  itt  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  area  paying  for  the  airport  and 
airways  development  in  the  other  48 
States  and  not  In  their  own  States,  where 
the  mc*t' critical  need  exists  today,  and 
where  If  will  exist  In  the  other  24  hub 
airport  regions  in  the  future. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  incumbent  upon 
the  gentlemen  from  New  Jersey  as  well 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
every  Member  in  this  Chamber  to  sup- 
port the  language  of  the  committee  bill 
and  to  reject  the  Frelinghuysen  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  newly 
appointed  Chalmlan  of  the  Civil  Areo- 
nautlcs  Board.  M^.  Secor  Browne,  who 
commented  on  this  section  of  the  bill 
just  last  week.  He  has  hailed  the  section 
"as  a  useful  stlnflulus  for  these  people 
to  reach  an  agreement."  Mr.  Chairman, 
"these  people"  means  the  Governors  in- 
volved. Further.  Mr.  Secor  Browne  ob- 
served that  New  York  has  long  since 
reached  the  point  of  no  return  In  Its 
needs  for  more  facilities  to  relieve  Ken- 
nedy, LaGuaidia.  and  Newark  Airports, 
which  the  CAB  only  last  month  described 
as  critically  satuBated  by  air  trafflc. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  traveled  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  many 
times  through  those  airports.  He  knows 
as  well  as  I  do  the  critical  situation  In 
that  area.  Therefore,  I  urge  this  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

Airport  planners  are  facing  a  jetage 
air  travel  explosion  which  threatens  to 
make  most  metropolitan  airports  in  the 
United  States  obaolete  almost  overnight. 
The  reason,  quite  simply,  Is  that  air 
transportation  must  now  be  considered 
as  a  mass-transiit  system  in  every  re- 
spect. 

Sometime  in  tile  mid-1970s — when  a 
supersonic  generartion  of  commercial  air- 
craft will  be  in  use — air  travelers  will 
cro.ss  the  United  States  faster  than  the 
sun.  leaving  New  York  at  8  a.m.  and 
arriving  in  Los  Aiigeles  at  7  a.m.  by  the 
clock. 

Unfortunately,  the  explosive  growth 
of  both  airline  aind  general  aviation  is 
outstripping  tlie  capacities  of  the  Na- 
tion s  airports  and  iwrtions  of  its  air 
t!affic  control  system.  The  Nation,  the 
States,  the  local  communities  and,  above 
all,  the  air  traveler,  will  suffer  unless  a 
determined  effort  is  made  to  improve 
fur\says  and  airpOrt  capacity  and  safety. 


Air  access  is  the  key  to  a  community's 
economy  and,  therefore,  alrpwrt  loca- 
tion, efficiency  and  access  must  now  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
metropolitan  and  regional  planning 
factors. 

We  have  reached  that  time  when  it  Is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  cities  will 
thrive  or  decay  on  the  basis  of  the  facili- 
ties they  provide  for  the  movement  of 
people  and  goods  by  air. 

That  is  why  we  must  end  the  near- 
sighted cycle  of  politically  buckpassing 
that  has  stymied  airport  growth,  partic- 
ularly In  the  larger  metropwlitan  areas 
like  New  York.  I  need  not  point  out  that 
the  10 -year-old  fight  over  where  to  lo- 
cate a  vitally  needed  fourth  jetport  for 
New  York  City  was  a  dominant  issue  in 
the  recently  concluded  gubernatorial 
campaign  In  New  Jersey. 

This  section  of  the  Important  Airport 
and  Airways  Modernization  Act  seems 
to  have  provoked  a  political  furor  when 
the  real  Issue  is  future  progress. 

Simply  stated,  this  section  calls  for  the 
Transportation  Secretary  first  to  get  all 
interested  parties  together  in  an  effort 
to  come  to  an  agreement  on  a  site  for 
badly  needed  airports.  If  no  progress  Is 
made  after  3  years  and  further  hearings 
do  not  then  result  in  agreement,  the 
Secretary  can  select  the  site  himself. 

The  newly  confirmed  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Sector  D. 
Browne,  has  hailed  the  section  "as  a 
useful  stimulus  lor  these  people  to  reach 
an  agreement."  He  observed  that  New 
York  has  long  since  reached  the  point  of 
no  return  in  its  needs  for  more  facilities 
to  relieve  Keiuiedy.  La  Guardia  and 
Newark  airports,  which  the  CAB  only 
last  month  described  as  critically  satu- 
rated by  air  traffic. 

Concern  over  the  metropolitan  area's 
failuro  to  nail  down  a  fourth  jetport 
site  has  spread  to  a  number  of  editorials 
haiUng  my  proposal.  Most  aviation  offi- 
cials have  voiced  support  as  have  State 
and  local  leaders  across  the  country  who 
face  similar  time-consuming  haggles. 
The  New  York  situation  is  not  unique.  A 
number  of  cities  are  facing  this  same 
problem  and  more  will  join  the  list  in 
the  next  decade. 

This  resolution  will  put  an  end  to  the 
political  buckpassing  that  has  stymied 
development  of  a  fourth  jetport  m  New 
York  metropolitan  area  and  caused  a 
nightmarish   bottleneck    for   air   travel 

to  the  city. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Howard  I . 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
defeat  of  the  Ottinger  substitute  amend- 
ment and  support  for  the  Frellnghuysen 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Poi-t  Authority  of 
New  York  has  been  the  one  who  has  been 
holding  back  progress  in  the  area  of  hav- 
ing a  new  jetport  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  New  York.  The  port  authority 
had  narrowly  decided  some  specific  area 
as  the  only  area  in  which  they  want  to 
place  it,  and  they  would  not  consider 
other  alternatives  in  either  New  York  or 
New  Jersey  until  just  recently,  when  they 
began  to  look  to  other  areas.  This  has 
caused  the  deadlock. 

We  have  heard  the  statement  that  all 


the  people  in  the  country  use  the  air- 
ports. They  are  the  ones  who  pay  for 
them.  I  do  not  think  that  necessarily 
means  they  can  buy  them  anywhere  they 
want,  whether  the  people  want  to  sell 
or  not. 

What  It  boils  down  to  is  not  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  an  airport  in  New  Jer- 
sey rather  than  New  York,  as  the  gentle- 
men from  New  York  would  probably 
want  it.  What  this  boils  down  to  is 
States'  rights. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  once  again  the 
large  Federal  Government  can  point  its 
finger  at  New  Jersey  and  say:  "This  Is 
good  for  you  and  this  Is  where  It  i.s  gomg 
to  be  whether  you  like  It  or  not." 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  consistent  sup- 
porter of  States"  rights  In  New  Jersey  as 
well  as  throughout  the  country,  I  oppose 
the  determination  by  one  man  in  the 
Federal  Government  to  tell  all  the  peo- 
ple, including  the  legislature  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  what 
New  Jersey  must  have  and  where  New 
Jersey  must  have  It.  I  do  not  think  one 
man  should  have  that  right. 

Some  people  in  New  Jersey  say  there 
shall  not  be  and  never  will  be  a  jetport 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  I  disagree 
with  that,  but  I  think  New  Jersey  ought 
to  have  some  say  In  this  matter,  with  the 
Port  Authority  of  New  York,  and  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  so  I 
urge  defeat  of  the  Ottinger  amendment 
and  urge  acceptance  of  the  Frellnghuysen 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  iMr. 
Staggers)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
closing  the  debate,  I  certainly  hesitate  to 
rise  and  say  anything  one  way  or  another 
except  that  I  want  to  maintain  the  bill 
as  it  is.  I  would  say  I  would  have  to  be 
against  the  Ottinger  amendment  for  the 
same  reason,  and  also  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

In  the  discussion  in  the  committee,  this 
problem  was  brought  up  as  to  other  areas, 
and  the  ranking  minority  Member  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springer)  ,  mentioned  the  same  sit- 
uation could  apply  in  his  area  to  some 
ext»nt.  Of  course.  New  York.  New  Jer- 
sey, and  other  areas  were  mentioned.  We 
did  take  some  time  in  discussing  the 
amendment  itself.  In  fact,  we  laid  it  over 
for  one  day  to  try  to  resolve  .some  dif- 
ferences. 

This  is  not  a  broad  mandate  for  the 
Secretary.  It  says,  to  start  with,  that 
after  3  years  of  failure  to  resolve  the 
problem  there  will  still  be  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearings,  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  then  make  a  selection,  and 
alter  that,  even,  they  do  not  have  to  ac- 
cept it.  It  just  says  they  will  not  get 
Federal  money  if  they  do  not  accept  it. 
They  do  not  have  to  accept  it.  I  believe 
if  we  look  at  the  language  practically,  it 
means  they  would  not  get  an  airport, 
that  is  all,  if  they  are  determined  they 
do  not  want  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  my  minute  I  yield 
briefly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  the  word 
"shall "  mean?  Is  it  not  a  mandate? 
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Mr  STAGGERS.  It  would  have  to  be 
read  in  context  with  all  other  parts  of 
this  I  will  say  that  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr  GROSS.  If  this  is  not  a  mandate 
to  the  Secretary,  I  never  want  to  see  a 

'"Mr  STAGGERS.  Just  a  minute.  It  says, 
"he  shall,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing."  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Surely,  but  then  he  ab- 
solutely is  mandated. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  It  does  that. 
I  would  say  this:   under  this  section 
no  other  site  shall  be  approved.  «  they 
do  not  accept  it,  no  other  site  will  be 
eligible  for  Federal  funds. 

In  fairness  I  must  be  against  both 
amendments.  I  hope  both  amendments 
win  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr  , Ot- 
tinger) for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the   gentlen.an  from  New  Jersey    (Mr. 

P^ELINGHUYSENl  . 

The    substitute   amendment   was   re- 

Icctcd 

The'  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinghtjysen ) . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York)  there  were— ayes  59.  noes  49. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers.  . 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Freling- 
huysen  and  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  tne 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes  90. 

noes  54. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  ASPINALL 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
several  amendments  pertaining  to  the 
same  thing  at  the  desk.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? T 

Mr.   MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall:  On 
page  18.  line  6.  after  "Puerto  Rico'  insert 
"Guam." 


Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  the  amend- 
ments which  I  asked  to  be  considered  en 
bloc  and  which  would  have  been  open 
of  course,  to  amendment  at  any  point 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  objection,  have 
to  do  with  the  same  thing  and  that  is  the 
welfare  of  our  bastion  of  the  Pacific,  the 
territory  of  Guam.  My  presentation  at 
this  time  will  go  to  all  of  the  amend- 
ments. ^        ^      . 

Mr  Chairman,  the  amendments  to 
H  R  14465  which  I  have  just  offered  pro- 
pose merely  to  include  the  territory  of 
Guam  m  this  Federal  program,  on  equal 
status  wth  the  territory  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  which  Is  included  in  this  legis- 
lation. . 

Because  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  air 
transportaUon  in  the  Pacific,  Guam  has 


become  a  major  hub  of  air  traffic  In  this 
area  The  expansion  and  growth  of  ci- 
vilian air  transportation  on  Guam  smce 
1947  has  been  remarkable.  Following 
World  War  II,  Guam  had  no  civilian  air 
facilities.  Through  informal  agreement 
and  a  facilities  license,  the  government 
of  Guam  began  using  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion of  Agana,  Guam,  as  its  civilian  air 
facility,  borne  years  ago,  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam  was  able  to  obtain  from 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  some  27 
acres  of  land  which  now  comprise  the 
civilian  air  facilities  on  Guam. 

The  territoi-y  of  Guam  has  embarked 
upon  a  major  endeavor  to  Improve  its 
economic  development  and  tourist  in- 
dustry In  1967,  a  new  civilian  airport 
terminal  capable  of  handling  the  ex- 
panding Pacific  air  traffic  was  opened. 
This  same  new  civilian  air  terminal  was 
subjected  to  a  volume  of  air  traffic  in 
1938  of  92,250  passengers,  4,978,000  cargo 
pounds,  and  6,175,000  pounds  of  mail. 
The  projected  figures  of  air  trafflc  for 
1974  are  332.000  passengers.  17.285.000 
pounds  of  cargo,  and  13,170,000  pounds 

of  mall.  ,  ^^.  „. 

Following  the  opening  of  this  new  ci- 
vilian terminal  facility  in  1967,  twice 
weekly  direct  flights  to  Tokyo  were  mau- 
Kurated.  Today,  flve  weekly  westbound 
flights  from  Honolulu  arrive  in  Guam, 
with  two  continuing  to  Manila  and  three 
to  Southeast  Asia.  Also,  five  weekly  east- 
bound  filghts  reverse  this  pattern.  In 
1968.  the  Guam-Tokyo  flights  were  in- 
creased to  a  thrice  weekly  service. 

As  we  all  know,  several  major  airlines 
have  sought  Pacific  air  routes  with  stop- 
overs in  Guam.  At  least  two  foreign  air 
carriers  have  expressed  Interest  In  serv- 
ing Guam.  Also  under  consideration  by 
the  major  airUnes.  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  is  a  weekly  flight  to  Sydney. 
Australia,  linking  Tokyo,  Guam,  and  the 
Australian  Industrial  center.  Guam  has 
thus  become  the  focal  point  In  Pacific  air 
travel  between  Honolulu  and  the  west 
coast,  Tokyo,  Manila,  Southeast  Asia, 
and  Sydney,  Australia. 

As  recent  as  the  eariy  part  of  this  year, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  has 
approved  a  master  plan  of  proposed  cap- 
ital Improvement  projects  for  the  Guam 
International  Air  Terminal  Complex 
proposing  an  expenditure  of  $17,859,000. 
But  the  territory  of  Guam  is  faced  with 
a  serious  problem  in  financing  its  civUian 
air  terminal  and  ground  faculties  be- 
cause the  $17,859,700  capital  improve- 
ment requirement  far  exceeds  possible 
funding  by  the  territorial  Government  of 
Guam. 

Heretofore,  Federal  aid  to  Guam  for 
expansion  of  Its  civilian  air  terminal  and 
ground  facilities  have  been  limited  by 
legislation  to  general  discretionary  dis- 
tribution. The  Federal  Airport  Act,  Pub- 
lic Law  79-377,  as  amended,  provides 
preferential  treatment  for  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  while  Guam 
is  eligible  for  only  $29,000  as  a  carryover 
from  the  1968  allotment  under  the  dis- 
cretionary funding  features  of  such  leg- 
islation. 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  tne 
committee,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the 
territory  of  Guam  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  share  in  the  Federal  aid  provided 
by  H.R.  14465  on  some  basis. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion to  what  is  proposed  here  except 
from  the  Statr  of  Hawaii.  The  SUte  of 
Hawaii  contends  that  they  should  have 
for  their  own  territory  40  percent  of 
these  funds,  even  though  they  are  con- 
sidered as  a  State  aiong  with  the  other 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 
(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Aspin- 
all was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.'  t^r.r.\,^-,-v 
Mr    ASPINALL.  Guam  is  a   territoij 
of  these  United  States,  and  occupies  a 
most  strategic   position   in  our  Pacific 
posture.  In  fact,  it  is  our  western  bas- 
tion   and  it  became  a  territory  of  the 
United  States  before  the  Virgin  Islands 
in  the  Caribbean.  Its  growth  and  ex- 
pansion since  World  War  U  have  been 
remarkable.  Its  Importance  in  the  fu- 
ture cannot  be  ignored. 

If  one  of  the  purposes  of  H.R.  144b& 
is  as  stated  in  the  committee  report, 
to  provide  for  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  the  Nation's  airport  and 
airway  system,  then  the  territcn-  of 
Guam  should  also  share  m  the  Federal 
aid  provided  by  this  legislation. 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  me 
committee.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  all 
the  amendments,  and  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Colorado  lor 
having  offered  this  amendment  and  those 
that  will  follow.  I  believe  they  are  very 
worthwhile.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
great  territory  of  Guam  will  be  given 
its  rightful  share  of  these  moneys.  We 
do  not  by  this  amendment  try  to  take 
anything  away  from  Hawaii:  they  share 
with  the  other  States,  but  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility as  Congressmen  to  look  after 
the  territories,  and  these  are  good 
amendments  and  should  be  adopted. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  thing  it  reduces  is  5  percent  for 
Hawaii  and  5  percent  for  Puerto  Rico 
under  my  amendment. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  frdm  Colorado  iMr. 
ASPINALL).  I  have  no  objection  to  this 
first  amendment.  I  raised  an  objection 
earlier  to  the  consideration  of  all  four 
amendments  being  considered  en  bloc 
because  I  am  opposed  to  certain  amend- 
ments the  gentleman  proposes  to  offer 

later.  ....      4.    »v,« 

Again  I  say  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
first  amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  second  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall:  Page 
16,  line  14.  after  "Puerto  Rico"  insert 
■Guam". 


Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made 
the  argument  for  all  these  amendments 
when  I  made  my  original  presentation. 
I  rest  on  that. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  goitlentan  from  Colorado  and  I 
urge  a  favoraUe  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  AspmALL). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTEREO  BY   MK.   ASPTNAl.L 

Mr.  ASPINAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofTrr 
a  third  amendment. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspivai.i.  P»ge 
17.  line  U.  after    'Rico,"  Insert  'Guam". 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr,  Cliairman.  I  made 
the  presentation  for  an  equitable  treat- 
ment. Tlie  only  reason  there  should  be, 
or  there  is,  any  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment is  that  in  order  to  equalize  the.se 
four  areas  it  takes  5  percent  away  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  as  a  territory  oper- 
ation, and  It  takes  5  percent  nwny  from 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  territory,  and  it  takes 
5  percent  away  from  the  Virgin  I.slaiids 
and  setj.up  the  equity  situation  whereby 
the  territory  of  Guam  will  be  entitled 
to  a  like  amount  as  the  Vir';in  I.sland.s — 
15  percent. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  ^jentlrman  Irom  Colorado 
for  the  rea.son  we  have  had  no  heaimtis 
on  this  mattot  in  committee. 

Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  tiic  Virpin  Lslands  have  ui^cn 
considered  under  this  provision  of  the 
act  ever  since  the  act  was  enacted.  To 
take  away  5  percent  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  5  percent  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  5  percent 
from  the  Virgin  I$lands,  without  Kivins; 
the  State  of  H|\vaii  and  the  territories 
any  chance  t|«).ifct.  I  think  is  unfair. 
At  least  the^^noUld  be  siven  a  chance 
to  be  heard  why  they  should  not  be  re- 
duced. Besides.  Mr.  Chairman,  Guam 
shares  in  funds  to  be  distributed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (D)  on  pape  1":  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  do  not. 

The  amount  here  involved  is  so  small 
that  the  shares  o(  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  should  not  in  any 
way  be  diminished.  It  is  only  $1,500,000 
for  the  first  year,  $1,800,000  for  the  sec- 
ond year  and  $2,fl00.000  for  the  third 
year;  \\<icrcas,  the  discretionary  funds 
amount  to  $')0,000,000— not  SI. 5  mil- 
lion— but  $50,000,000  for  the  first  year, 
for  the  .second  year  $60,000,000,  and  for 
the  third  year  $80,000,000. 

Guam's  just  share  will  be  provided  by 
this  discretionary  fund.  I  am  not  against 
Guam.  In  fact.  I  consider  myself  a  rep- 
resentative of  Guam  in  many  respects. 
Members  will  fecall  that  time  and  time 
again  I  have  riisen  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  offer  an  amendment  for  Guam 
to  be  included  in  benefits-providing  leg- 
islation. I  am  for  Guam,  but  I  am  also  for 
Hawaii.  I  think  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  also  deserve  fair  treatment. 
We  have  had  no  hearings  on  this  matter 
to  allow  representatives  of  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  to  present 
their  views.  They  should  at  least  be  heard 
before  their  shares  provided  In  this  act 

are  reduced. 

L 


For  this  reason  alone  If  not  for  any 
other  I  ask  the  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii,  in  opposing  this 
amendment  which  will  take  funds  away 
from  Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

I  am  advised  by  counsel  that  this  para- 
graph <di  has  been  in  existence  since 
statehood  for  Hawaii  as  an  equalizing 
fonnula. 

Since  Hawaii  became  a  State  10  years 
ago,  the  formula  for  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral aid  funds  for  airports  has  been  ba.sed 
upon  land  area.  When  Hawaii  became  a 
State  !t  was  tjubject  to  lo.siiv!  a  consider- 
able .'■um  of  money  under  this  program. 
In  order  to  make  up  for  the  tiny  size  of 
the  new  State  of  Hawaii,  and  lecosinizmt; 
our  dependence  upon  airport  facilities  as 
an  island  State,  the  committee  in  their 
wisdom  set  aside  a  separate  amount  of 
money  and  continued  this  distribution 
formula  of  40  percent  each  for  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico,  and  20  percent  to  the 
Virf;in  Islands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  .^trong  sup- 
p.irter  of  the  development  of  Guam  and 
all  of  the  Pacific  territories.  But  I  do 
feel  the  committee  .should  have  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  add  funds  to 
l)aia:iaph  ibi  and.  were  that  the  case, 
and  additional  funds  allotted,  the  per- 
centage distribution  could  be  rear- 
ran:,'ed  to  allow  for  Guam's  inclusion, 
and  I  am  sure  Hawaii  then  would  inter- 
pose no  objection  to  any  such  changes 
made  in  committee  .so  long  as  there  was 
no  loss  of  money  to  the  three  present 
participants. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  compelled  to  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  beg 
the  support  of  this  Chamber  to  consider 
the  rather  embarrassing  predicament  in 
winch  Congressmen  from  Hawaii  are 
placed  with  the  unexpected  presentation 
of  this  amendment  which  takes  away 
much-needed  fimds  from  us,  and  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  and  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  question 
came  up  in  the  committee,  it  was 
pt  -nted  out,  of  course,  that  Hawaii  was 
.sharing  as  were  the  other  States,  in  the 
funds.  I  raised  the  question  as  to  why 
Hawaii  would  be  the  only  State  to  share 
twice  from  two  separate  portions  of  this 
bill.  Really  I  was  never  given  a  satisfac- 
toi-y  answer.  Apparently,  it  went  back 
to  the  pomt  that  Hawaii  was  at  one  time 
a  territory  as  are  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  being  left  in  here,  of 
course,  for  some  apportionment,  and  they 
will  still  share  as  any  other  State  in  the 
funds. 

Bear  in  mind  the  apportionment  that 
Hawaii  will  receive  as  a  State  is  based 
not  only  on  land  area,  but  it  Is  based 
one-third  on  land  area  and  population 
as  a  factor,  one-third  on  enplanements. 
the  passenger  traffic,  and  then  one-third 


is  discretionary.  So  they  are  certainly 
treated  equally  with  all  the  other  States. 
In  fact,  they  receive  an  additional  sum 
under  this  particular  section,  and  I  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
subject  was  considered  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  committee? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  I  raised  the  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFKERED    BY     MR.    ASPINAJX 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  fourth  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Anipndnnfnt  offered  by  Mr  Aspinai.l'  Page 
17,  after  line  II,  strike  out  lines  12  and  13 
and  insert :  'of  35  per  centum.  35  per  centum. 
l.'>  pfrocnlum.  and  15  per  centum,  respec- 
luely  ■■ 

The  CH.MRM.\N.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
already  made  my  presentation  on  this 
subject.  The  same  argument  applies  that 
I  made  on  the  last  amendment, 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
lise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 
I  rise  in  all  fairness  to  ask  Members  to 
consider  the  propo.sed  amendment  in  a 
serious  vein,  not  merely  as  something 
which  .•:hould  be  voted  upon  immediately 
.«o  that  we  can  go  home  or  catch  a  plane. 
The  amcn.iment  before  us  is  asking  that 
Hawaii  rive  up  5  percent  of  what  it  has 
been  getting;  ever  since  the  act  came  into 
bein".  and  that  Puerto  Rico,  which  has 
no  voting  Representative,  give  up  5  per- 
cent, and  that  the  Virgin  Islands  give  up 
5  percent,  without  any  representation  on 
the  floor;  and  without,  again.  I  repeat, 
adequate  hearings  as  to  the  proper  divi- 
sion of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  section  of  the  act. 

I  :usk  my  colleagues  in  all  fairness  to 
vote  down  this  amendment  until  such 
lime  as  the  proper  committee  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  what  is  a  fair 
distribution,  if  Guam  is  to  be  included. 
I  ask  that  you  join  nie  in  opposing  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  <Mr.  Aspinald. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED       BY      MR.     ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  fifth  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ottered  by  Mr.  Aspinall:  Page 
18.  line  12.  after  "Puerto  Rico"  insert 
•Guam." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
already  spoken  on  that  subject.  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  no  argument  against 
this  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado   <Mr.  Aspinall). 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment    OFFERED    BY    MH.    ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  sixth  and  last  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  olTered  by  M^, f  "'^*|''„„7f^ 

IB    after  line  12.  strike  out  lines  13  and  14 

nd^ins^rt:    "in  shares  of  35  Per  centum.  35 

per    centum.    15    per    centum,    and    15    per 

centum,  lespectlvely, " 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
already  spoken  on  this  amendment  and 
given  the  arguments  on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  <Mr.  Aspinall) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  ROGERS  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Rogers  of 
FlorTda     Page   45,   after   Une   22,  insert  the 

'''■Z%  CONTROL  OF  POLLUTION  BY  AIR- 
CRAFT-Tit  le  VI  Of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  (49  U,S.C.  1421-1431)  i.s  amended  bv 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section 


Sec    613    Control  and  abatment  of  pollu- 
tion of  air  by  aircraft. 


■CONTROL    AND    ABATEMENT    OF     POl  LfTION     OF 
AIR    BY    AIRCRAFT 

"SEC   613    (a»   In  order  to  afford  present 

«nd  future  relief  and  P'-°t^'^"°"/°  J,ll^  P"^''^ 
from  unnecessary  pollution  o^f  "^e  air  by 
aircraft  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Ivlatlon  Administration,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  shall 
prescribe  and  amend  standards  for  the  meas- 
urrment  of  pollution  of  the  air  by  aircraft 
"nd  shall  prescribe  and  amend  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  find  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  control  and  abatement  of 
pouution  of  the  air  by  aircraft,  including  the 
application  of  such  standards,  rules,  and 
regulations  in  the  issuance,  amendn^ent 
modification,  suspension,  or  revocation  of  any 
type  certificate.  Production  certificate  or 
airworthiness  certificate  authorized  by  this 

^"•■^■(bl  In  prescribing  and  amending  stand- 
ards rules,  and  regulations  under  this  sec- 
Uon.  the  Administrator  shall— 

"•(1)  consider  relevant  available  data  re- 
lating to  pollution  of  the  air  by  aircraft, 
ncludlng  the  results  of  research,  develop- 
ment testing,  and  evaluation  activities  con- 
flicted pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  DeP"tment 
of    Transportation   Act,    and    the    Clean    Air 

Act" 

"'•(2)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  NaUonal  Mr 
poUuUon  Control  Administration,  and  such 
other  Federal,  State,  and  interstate  agencies 
as  he  deems  appropriate; 

•••(3)  consider  whether  any  proposed 
standard,  rule,  or  regulation  is  consistent 
with  the  highest  degree  of  safety  in  air 
commerce  or  air  transportation  in  the  public 
interest; 

"•(4)  consider  whether  any  proposed 
standard,  rule,  or  regulation  Is  economically 
reasonable,  technologically  practicable  and 
appropriate  for  the  particular  type  of  a'r- 
cnift,  aircraft  engine,  appliance,  or  certificate 
to  which  it  vnn  apply;  and 

"•(5)  consider  the  extent  to  which  such 
standard,  rule,  or  regulation  will  contribute 
to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
"(2)  Table  of  Contents.— That  portion  of 
the  table  of  contents  contained  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
which  appears  under  the  center  heading 
TITLE  VI-SAFETY  REGULATIONS  OP 
CIVIL  AERONAUTICS'  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  i  during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unaiU- 
mous  consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man  during  committee  consideration  of 
H  R   14465,  which  would  provide  for  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  the  Na- 
lions    aii-port    and    aii-way    system     an 
amendment  was  offered  which  would  di- 
rect the  Administrator   of   the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and 'welfare,  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  and  appropriate 
State  agencies,  to  prescribe  standards  for 
pollution  of  the  air  by  aircraft  and  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  necessapf 
for  control  of  air  pollution  by  aircraft. 
The  committee,  by  one  vote,  failed  to 
adopt  the  proposed  amendment 

I  offer  this  amendment  today  because  I 
firmly  believe  we  must  embark  on  a 
meaningful  effort  to  curb  the  present  pol- 
lution emanating  from  aircraft,  and  to 
control,  and  eventually  eliminate,  future 
pDllution    from    aircraft    that    will    be 

developed.  ^  ..  -v,  , 

It  is  argued  that  aircraft  contribute 
only^about  1  percent  of  all  the  man-made 
pollutants  placed  into  the  atmosphere.  I 
do  not  find  this  particularly  comforting, 
and  I  believe  it  is  misleading  because  this 
is  a  percentage  by  weight  of  all  pollutant 
emissions. 

Although  jet  engines  do  not  produce 
sulfur  compounds  which  are  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  urban  pollution  problems, 
these  engines  do  produce  extensive 
amounts  of  suspended  particulate  mat- 
ter—unbumed  carbon  particles— as  well 
as  aerosols— smoke— oxides  of  nitrogen, 
and  carbon  monoxide. 

Moreover,  the  weight  of  emissions  does 
not  indicate  the  scope  of  the  problern 
Particulate  emissions  from  jet  aircraft 
are  extremely  small  particles  of  carbon, 
and  these  very  small  particles  create 
serious  problems,  although  their  weight 
is  not  great. 

These  small  particles  create  much 
denser  smoke  plumes  than  do  large  par- 
ticles: visibility  is  reduced  by  the  very 
aircraft  that  depend  so  heavily  upon  good 
terminal  visibility. 

But.  more  importantly,  these  small 
particles  are  of  such  size  that  they  re- 
main airborne  for  long  periods  of  time 
and  most  easily  enter  the  lungs,  thereby 
causing  health  problems,  particularly 
emphysema,  and  other  respiratory 
conditions. 

These  particulate  emissions  are  con- 
centrated primarily  in  flight  paths  and 
small  areas  of  land  at  or  near  airports. 
Under  conditions  of  heavy  airport  traffic, 
with  exposures  to  high  concentrations  ol 
exhaust,  contaminants  are  likely  to  oc- 
cur in  aircraft  loading  areas  and  m  the 
cabins  of  aircraft  lined  up  awaiting  take- 
off   Particular  adverse  conditions  may 


be  seen  in  the  health  of   ground  per- 

^°The  National  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration  estimates  that  78  million 
pounds  of  pollutants  from  planes  are 
dumped  into  the  air  over  the  United 
States  every  year. 

An  estimated  1.200  pounds  of  pollu- 
tants per  day  are  released  in  Washing- 
ton DC:  in  New  York  City,  the  quan- 
titv  is  about  4.000  pounds  per  day;  and 
in^Los  Angeles,  about  3.000  per  day. 

These  are  1968  figures,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  flight  operations  at  air- 
ports equipped  with  control  towers  will 
double  in  5  years  and  tnpU  in  10. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  wait 
anv  longer  to  meet  this  problem.  Particu- 
larlv  when  there  are  presently  no  laws 
or  regulations  which  compel  the  aviation 
industry  to  move  quickly  to  improve  the 
conditions  which  exist,  to  improve  tur- 
bine engine  combustion  design  and  to 
retrofit  new  burner  designs. 

The  present  state  of  the  art  makes  it 
possibk  to  substantially  reduce  the 
smoke  emission  from  jet  engmes  and 
thereby  reduce  also  the  particulate  mat- 
ter which  is  al-^o  emitted. 

\  low-smoke  combustor  which  can  be 
retrofitted  to  most  existing  jet  engines 
and  which  will  be  standard  equipment 
on  all  new  engines  made  by  one  com- 
pany as  of  February  1970.  has  been  cer- 
tmed  for  safety  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  I  urge  the  FAA  to  move 
swiftly,  with  safety  m  mmd.  to  bung 
these  new  devices  into  service.  We  can- 
not wail  3.  4.  or  5  years. 

I  emphasize  the  safety  factor  which 
must  be  considered  because  control  of 
pollution  from  aircraft  ^^f  "^^  '%";";- 
iricably  related  to  the  safety  peifoim- 
ance  of  these  same  engines. 

It  is  because  of  my  concern  for  the 
safety  of  air  passengers  as  well  as  my 
concern  for  the  quality  of  the  air  we 
breathe,  that  :  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment which  would  create  uniform  pol- 
Zion  standards  throughout  the  Unit ed 
States  by  placing  the  '■espo^sibility  foi 
establishing  sUndards.  rules  ^^fj^l""- 
latlons  within  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. 

While  some  States  and  communities  do 
experience  more  problems  than  others 
wim  respect  to  PoUu^'onfromjucr^il 
engines  I  do  not  believe  that  all  States 
and  communities  possess  the  necessary 
knowledge  or  expertise  to  assess  the 
safety  factx^rs  which  must  be  considered 
?hen  setting  smoke  density  and  anti- 
pollution standards.  .^  ^  .  ,v,„ 
Moreover,    there    is    pronded    in    the 

amendment  ample  oPPo^,^""\^^,  ^°'  ^P' 
propriate  consultation  with  the  States^ 
If  a  State  has  designated  certain  air 
quality  standards,  or  an  air  quality  re- 
gion established  under  the  Air  Qua  y 
Act  of  1967  has  designated  air  quality 
standards,  these  would  be  considered  by 
?he  Administrator  in  setting  the  emis- 
sion standards  and  considenng  abate- 
ment devices. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  section 
611  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  19&», 
as  amended,  which  provides  for  the  con- 
tro^Tnd  abatement  of  aircraft  noise  and 
sonic  boom. 
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That  section  of  the  act  was  adopted 
last  year  in  the  90th  Congress  as  Public 
Law  90-411,  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  Is  presently  working  on 
the  establishment  of  standards  for  meaa- 
urment  of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom 
and  the  appropriate  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  control  of  this  problem. 

One  particular  difference  between  the 
amendment  that  I  am  proposing  and 
section  611  Is  that  the  language  found 
in  section  611(c)  Is  not  present  In  the 
amendment.  This  language  pertains  to 
the  right  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  to  amend,  modify,  or  re- 
verse the  order  of  the  Administrator  if 
the  Board  finds  that  the  public  interest 
does  not  require  aCBrmatlon  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's order. 

There  is,  I  believe,  ample  provision  for 
appropriate  review  of  the  Administrator's 
decision  by  the  Board  in  section  609  of 
the  act  which  also  permits  the  Board  to 
consider  safety  and  the  public  interest. 
Time  is  worlcing  against  us  In  our  ef- 
forts to  clean  up  the  air.  I  urge  this  body 
to  adopt  this  amendment  to  bring  us 
anothtr  step  closer  to  our  goal. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  issues  are  determined.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  vote  at  6 
o'clock  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  ( Mr. 
Farbstein) . 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
favor  this  legislation  as  much  as  I 
favor  any  legislation,  because  with  the 
new  wave  of  air  pollution,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
who  proposed  this  amendment,  opposed 
my  amendment  to  do  away  with  air  pol- 
lution by  banning  the  use  of  internal 
combustion  engines  in  automobiles,  that 
woiild  prevent  the  pollution,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  By  the  use  of  internal  com- 
bustion engines,  we  pollute  the  air  more 
than  we  do  by  airplanes.  Nevertheless, 
I  will  go  along  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
hopes  that  in  the  future  he  will  see  the 
light  of  preventing.  In  due  time,  the  use 
of  internal  combustion  engines  in  auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  oRered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  to  H.R.  14465 
to  empower  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  prescribe 
standards  for  pollution  of  the  air  by 
aircraft  and  to  prescribe  rules  and  regu- 
lations necessary  for  control  of  air  poUu- 
lution  by  aircraft. 

Air  transportation  has  traditionally 
been  considered  interstate  in  nature  and, 
therefore,  subject  to  Federal  regulation. 
Such  regulation,  however,  has  been  ori- 
ented primarily  toward  the  airborne  ve- 
hicle itself  with  little  regard  to  its  en- 
vironmental effects. 

We  must  now  recognize  that  this  per- 
spective must  be  broadened.  Aircraft  are 
now  a  part  of  our  daily  life,  a  part  of  our 
environment,  and  as  every  day  passes, 
aircraft  and  their  effects,  both  good  and 
bad,  grow  closer  to  us. 


We  must  recognize  the  responsibility 
to  protect  all  Americans,  who  might  be 
affected  by  the  effects  of  the  aircraft, 
whether  or  not  they  are  actually  using 
the  vehicle. 

Aircraft  engine  combustion  can  be 
clean.  This  is  a  demonstrated  fact  and 
not  a  research  promise.  Clean  burning 
engines  have  already  been  demonstrated 
and  will  be  available  to  replace  those  now 
in  use. 

Today,  however,  we  do  not  see  them. 
We  see,  instead,  airports  with  Jet  liners 
arriving  and  depwirttng  every  2  minutes. 
At  this  frequency  of  operation  we  see 
the  smoky  combustion  products  of  2  mil- 
lion gallons  of  fuel  ejected  on  or  near 
these  airports  every  24  hours. 

We  also  see  aroused  and  angry  cities 
planning  their  own  regulations  to  solve 
this  problem.  Yet.  we  know  that  this 
problem  is  not  for  a  city  to  solve — or  for 
a  State  to  solve.  This  is  our  problem. 

Shall  we  stand  by  and  watch  a  tangled 
morass  of  local  and  State  regulations 
come  into  being?  Shall  we  wait  until  the 
suppliers  and  users  of  aircraft  equip- 
ment financially  commit  themselves  to 
equipment  we  may  later  outlaw?  We  cer- 
tainly should  not. 

We  must  act  now.  We  must  not  only 
provide  the  needed  authority  to  our  reg- 
ulatory agencies.  We  must  also  pass  on 
our  intent.  We  must  convey  to  these 
agencies  that  we  expect  them  to  apply 
their  broadened  powers  with  effectiveness 
and  without  delay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  tMr. 
Thompson  > . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

I  should  like  to  state  also  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown) 
would  like  to  be  recorded  as  being  in 
favor  of  this  amendment.  Unfortunately, 
he  had  an  emergency  and  had  to  leave 
to  go  back  to  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  offered  in  the 
committee.  There  was  opposition  to  the 
amendment  because  of  the  feeling  that 
air  pollution  should  be  handled  under  one 
agency  and  not  a  number  of  agencies. 
However,  with  respect  to  aircraft.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  different  situation.  There 
are  technlcad  factors  Involved.  There 
are  safety  factors  involved. 

It  is  a  good  amendment  and  it  is  a 
much  needed  amendment,  and  I  feel  it 
should  have  the  support  of  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ottincer)    rise? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  To  take  my  time,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
name  is  not  on  the  list. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  was  standing.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  time  the  limitation 
was  entered. 

I  favor  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  Congress- 
man Rogers'  amendment  directing  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 


Administration  to  provide  certain  regu- 
lations to  control  aircraft  pollution. 
,  Generally,  airplane  smoke  accounts  for 
1  percent  of  all  air  pollution  by  weight. 
In  the  vicinity  of  our  airports  and  In  the 
corridors  where  airplanes  take  off  and 
land,  this  percentage  is  much  higher.  In 
Los  Angeles,  it  is  reported  that  almost  1 
ton  of  pollutants  per  day  is  dumped  from 
airplanes. 

We  must  take  action  necessary  to  elim- 
inate the  pollutants  from  our  environ- 
ment. Industry  has  developed  the  tech- 
nology to  prevent  air  pollution  for  air- 
planes. We  must  take  advantage  of  this 
technology.  The  Rogers  amendment  will 
place  responsibility  with  a  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agency  for  action.  This  Is  a  pro- 
gressive step  in  eliminating  the  pollut- 
ants in  the  air. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 

I  Mr.  Staggers)    to  close  debate  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
luctantly rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 
It  seems  as  though  everyone  else  Is  for 
it. 

Of  course  I  am  against  air  pollution. 
We  discussed  this  in  the  committee,  and 
we  said  that  this  is  a  safety  bill,  not  a 
health  bill.  Pollution  Is  a  health  matter. 

There  is  another  agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  has  the  Clean  Air  Act.  That  will 
come  before  our  committee  again  very 
soon.  It  will  take  care  of  this  situation. 

The  Government  and  the  industry  are 
working  on  this  problem  with  all  the  de- 
vices they  have.  They  have  given  a  di- 
rective to  hurry  up. 

As  I  say,  this  is  now  under  the  juris- 
diction of  HEW.  That  is  where  it  ought 
to  stay.  If  we  pass  this  amendment  then 
we  may  have  two  or  three  different  agen- 
cies considering  the  problem. 

For  those  reasons  I  do  oppose  the 
amendment.  I  share  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  have  spoken  for  the 
amendment,  but  I  feel  that  we  should  in 
orderly  fashion  carry  on  the  laws  of  the 
Congress,  and  we  ought  to  keep  hetilth 
matters  in  the  health  field,  and  safety 
matters  in  the  safety  field,  and  reject  the 
amendment.  We  can  bring  this  up  when 
we  consider  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  deal 
with  it  then. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Flor- 
ida) there  were — ayes  35,  noes  56. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  title 

II  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment. 

Title  II  is  as  follows : 

TITLE  II— AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY 
REVENUE  ACT  OP   1969 
Sec.  201.  Short  title,  etc. 

(a)  Short  Title. — This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of 
1969". 

(b)  Amendment  or  1954  Code. — Except  as 
other*'lse  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  title  an  amendemnt  or  repeal  Is  expressed 
In  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  r^>eal  of. 
a  section  or  other  provlaion,  the  reference 
bhall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19&4. 
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Sec.  202.  Tax  on  Aviation  FrsL. 

(a)  iMPOsmoN  or  Tax.— Section  4041  (re- 
lating to  tax  on  special  fuels)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (c),  (d),and  (e)  and 
inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsections: 

■■(c)    Noncommercial  Aviation. — 

"(1)  In  general.— There  Is  hereby  im- 
posed a  tax  of  7  cents  a  gallon  upon  any 
liquid  (Other  than  any  product  taxable  under 
•-ection  4081 ) —  ,.„,„„ 

"(A)  sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner,  lessee, 
or  other  operator  of  an  aircraft,  for  use  as  » 
fuel  in  such  aircraft  in  noncommercial  avia- 
tion; or  .       ,    4„    „n 

••IB)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  In  an 
aircraft  In  noncommercial  aviation  unless 
there  was  a  taxable  sale  of  such  liquid  under 

^^■MirOASOLiNE.-There  is  hereby  Imposed 
a  tax  (at  the  rate  specified  In  paragraph  (31  ) 
upon    .iny    product    taxable    under    secUon 

••(A)  sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner, 
lessee,  or  other  operator  of  an  aircraft,  lor 
use  as  a  fuel  in  such  aircraft  In  noncommer- 
cial aviation;  or  ,     ,   ,.,   ,^ 

••(B)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  in  an 
aircraft  In  noncommercial  aviation,  unless 
there  was  a  taxable  sale  of  such  product  un- 
der subparagraph  (A). 

The  tax  imposed  by  this  paragraph  shall  be 
m  addition  to  any  tax  Imposed  under  section 

*^"(3)  Rate  or  tax— The  rate  of  tax  Imposed 
by  paragraph  (2)  Is  as  follows: 

••3  cents  a  gallon  for  the  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1972;  and 

••5Vj  cents  a  pallon  for  the  period  after 
September  30,  1972. 

••(4)     DEMNmON    or    NONCOMMERCIAL    AVIA- 

TjoN  —For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term 
•noncommercial  aviation'  means  any  use  of 
an  aircraft,  other  than  use  In  a  business  of 
transporting  persons  or  property  for  com- 
pensation or  hire  by  air.  The  term  also  in- 
cludes any  use  of  an  aircraft,  in  a  business 
described  In  the  preceding  sentence,  which  Is 
properly  allocable  to  any  transportation  ex- 
empt from  the  taxes  imposed  by  sections 
4261  and  4271  by  reason  ol  section  4282  or 
4283 

••(d)  ADomoNAL  Tax.— If  a  liquid  on  which 
tax  was  imposed  on  the  sale  thereof  Is  tax- 
able at  a  higher  rate  under  subsection  (c)  (1 ) 
of  this  section  on  the  use  thereof,  there  Is 
hereby  Imposed  a  tax  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  tax  so  Imposed  and  the  tax  pay- 
able at  such  higher  rate. 

••(e)  Rate  Reduction. — On  and  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1972— 

••(1)  the  taxes  Imposed  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  shall  be  1  '/2  cents  a  gaUon,  and 

••(2)  the  second  and  third  sentences  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  apply. 
••(f)  Exemption  roR  Farm  Use. — 
••(1)  Exemption— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  no 
tax  shall  be  imposed  under  this  section  on 
any  liquid  sold  for  use  or  used  on  a  farm 
lor  farming  purposes. 

••(2)  Use  on  a  parm  for  farming  por- 
rosES— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
S'jbsectlon,  use  on  a  farm  for  farming  pur- 
poses shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 6420(c). 

••(g)  Exemption  roR  Use  as  Scpplies  for 
Vessels.— Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  no  tax  shall 
be  imposed  under  this  section  on  any  liquid 
sold  for  use  or  used  as  supplies  for  ves- 
sels or  aircraft  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 4221(d)  (3)  ). 

••(h)  Registration.— If  any  liquid  is  sold 
by  any  person  for  use  as  a  fuel  In  an  air- 
craft. It  shall  be  presumed  for  purposes  of 
this  section  that  a  tax  Imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion applies  to  the  sale  of  such  liquid  unless 
the  purchaser  Is  registered  In  such  manner 
(and  furnishes  such  Information  In  respect 


of   the  use  cf  the  liquid)    as  the   Secretary 
or    his    delegate    shall    by    regulations    pro- 

(b)  CONrORMING  ANO  TECHNICAL  AMEND- 
MENTS—Section  4041(b)  (relaUng  to  Im- 
position  of   tax  on  special  motor  fuels)    is 

amended —  .  .  ,  .^, 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "motor  vehicle,  motor- 
boat  or  airplane'  each  place  It  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "motor  vehicle  or 
motorboaf.  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  the  propulsion  of 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "in". 
SEC  203   Tax  on  TRANsrORT.^TION  or  Persons 

BY  Air.  . 

(;i)  8  Percent  Tax -Section  4261  (relat- 
ing to  lmpo?ltlon  of  tax)  is  amended  by  strlK- 
in2  out  "November  15.  1962"  each  place  it 
appears  and  bv  EMbsiituting  In  lieu  thereof 
■November  1.5.  1962.  and  before  January  1. 
1970  and  8  percent  of  such  amount  for 
transportation  which  begins  on  or  after 
,T..nuary  1.  1970". 

1 1)1  SZ  Head  T,\x.— Section  4261  Is  amended 
l,y  lidding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
;ic-A'  subsection : 

•■(e)  $3  HEAD  Tax.— There  Is  hereby  Im- 
l^'cd  upon  anv  r.mount  paid  (whether  with- 
in or  without'  the  United  States)  for  any 
tr-.n=portation  which  begins  In  the  United 
s-  ttps  after  December  31.  1969.  of  any  person 
bv  air  a  tax  equal  to  $3.  This  subsection 
-hall  not  apply  to  any  transportation  all  of 
wMcli  is  t.ixable  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
(determined  without  regard  to  sections  4281, 

4232.  and  4233)." 

(c)  Definition  of  Transportation. — Sec- 
tlrn  4262  (relating  to  definition  of  taxable 
tr.-in-^pcrtatlon)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection:     ^ 

■■Id)  TR\KsroRT.vnoN.  For  purposes  o. 
this  part,  the  term  'transportation'  Includes 
layover  or  waiting  time  and  movement  of 
the  aircraft  in  deadhead  service." 
Sec.  204.  Tax  on  Transportation  or  Prop- 
erty BT  Air. 

Subchapter  C  of  chapter  33  (relating  to 
transportation  by  air)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part : 

"PART    II — PROPERTY 

•Sec.  4271.  Imposition  of  tax. 
•  Sec.  4272.  Shipment  for  export. 
•Sec  4271.  Imposition  of  Tax. 

"(a)  In  General— There  Is  hereby  im- 
posed upon  the  amount  paid  within  or  with- 
out the  United  States  for  the  transportation 
of  property  by  air  from  one  point  In  the 
United  States  to  another,  a  tax  equal  to  5 
percent  of  the  amount  so  paid  for  transporta- 
Uon  which  begins  after  December  31,  1969 
The  tax  Imposed  by  this  subsection  shall 
apply  only  to  amounts  paid  to  a  person  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  transporting  prop- 
erty for  hire  by  air. 

•■(b)  Transportation  or  Property  Into 
the  United  States.— There  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed upon  the  amount  paid  wlthUi  or  with- 
out the  United  States  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  property  by  air  from  a  point  with- 
out the  United  States  to  a  point  within  the 
United  States,  a  tax  equal  to  5  percent  of 
that  portion  of  the  amount  so  paid  for 
transportation  (which  begins  after  December 
31  1969)  which  takes  place  within  the 
United  States.  The  tax  imposed  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  only  to  amounts  paid  to  a 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  trans- 
porting property  for  hire  by  air. 

"(c)  Transportation.— For  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  term  'transportation'  includes 
layover  or  waiting  time  and  movement  of 
the  aircraft  In  deadhead  service. 

"(d)  By  whom  Paid.— The  taxes  Imposed 
by  this  section  shall  be  p.^id  by  the 
person  making  the  paj-nient  subject  to 
the  tax  To  the  extent  that  the  taxes  Im- 
posed by  this  section  upon  any  amount  paid 
without  the  United  States  are  not  paid  by 


the  person  making  the  payment  subject  to 
such  taxes,  such  taxes  shall  be  paid  by  the 
person  to  whom  the  property  Is  consigned  at 
Its  destination   within  the  United  States. 


•Sec.  4272.  Shipment  for  Export. 

"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  deleeate.  no  tax  shall  be  Imposed 
under  section  4271  upon  amounts  paid  for 
th--  transportation  of  property  in  the  course 
or  exportation  ( Including  shipment  to  a  pos- 
sesion of  the  United  States)  by  continuous 
movement,  and  in  due  course  so  exported 
or  shipped." 

^EC    205    Miscellaneous    Amendments    Pf.- 
LATiNC  To  Taxes  on  Transporta- 
iioN  CY  Air. 
(a)    E.\empticns  and  Special  Rules. — 
(1)    Subchapter  C  of  chapter  33    (relating 
to  transportation  by  air)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end   thereof  the   following  new 
part: 
•  PART   m— special   provisions   applicable   to 

taxes    on    TRANSPORTATION    EY    AIR 

•Sec  4281.  Certain  organizations. 

■Sec,  4282.  Small  aircraft  on  nonestabllshed 

lines. 
•Sec  4283    Transportation   by    air   for   other 

members  of  affiUated  group. 
■Sec  tl^Bl.  Cekt-mn  Organizations. 

•The  taxes  Imposed  by  sections  4261  find 
4271  shall  not  apply  to  amounts  paid  for 
transportation  or  facilities  furnished  to  an 
international  organization  (as  defined  In 
section  7701(a)  (18))  or  to  any  corporation 
created  by  act  of  Congress  to  act  in  matters 
of  relief  under  the  treaty  of  Geneva  of  Au- 
gust 22.  1864. 

"Sec    4282.    Small   Aircraft    on    Nonestab- 
lished  Lines. 
"The  taxes  Imposed  by  sections  4261  and 
4271  shall  not  apply  to  transportation  by  an 
aircraft  having  a  maximum  certificated  take- 
off   weight    (as   defined    in    section   4492(bi 
of  6.000   pounds   or   less,  except   when   such 
aircraft  Is  operated  on  an  established  Une. 
'Sec.  4283  Transportation  by  Air  tor  Other 
Members   or   AmLiA-rED  Grovp. 
•■(a)    GENERAL     Rule— Under     regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

if— 

"(1)   one  member  of  an  affiliated  group  is 

the  owner  or  lessee  of  an  aircraft,  and 

■■(2)    such  aircraft  is  not  available  for  hire 

by   persons   who   are  not   members  of   such 

group, 

no  tax  shall  be  Imposed  under  section  4261 
'or  4271  upon  any  payment  received  by  one 

member  of  the  affiliated  group  from  another 

member  of  such  group  for  services  furnished 

to  such  other  member   in   connection  with 

the  use  of  such  aircraft. 

•■(b)  Affiliated  Group— For  purposes  of 
subsection  (a) .  the  term  •affiliated  group  has 
the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 15041  a),  except  that  all  corpora tlcns 
shall  be  treated  as  Includible  corporations 
(without  any  exclusion  under  section    1504 

(2)  Section  4292  (relating  to  State  and 
local  governmental  exemption)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  4261  ". 

( 3 1  Section  4293  ( relating  to  exemptlcn  for 
United  States  and  possessions)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '•subchapters  B  and  C  '  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'subchapter  B  . 

(41  section  4294(a)  (relating  to  exemption 
for  nonprofit  educational  organizations)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  4261". 

(b)    Credits  and    Refunds. — 

(lliA)  Section  6421(a)  (relating  to  non- 
highway  use  of  gasoUne)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  f oUowlng  sentence  at  the  end  thereof : 
•Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  secUon,  In  the  case  of  g^- 
line  used  as  a  fuel  in  an  aircraft,  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  pay  (without  in- 
terest)   to  the   ultimate  purchaser  of  such 
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gasoline  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  de- 
t«rmlnecl  by  multlDlying  the  number  of  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  so  used  by  the  rate  at  which 
tax  was  Imposed  on,  such  gasoline  under  sec- 
tion 4061." 

(B)  Section  8431(e)  (relating  to  exempt 
sales:  other  paymenjts  of  refunds  available)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Gasoline  dsid  in  noncommercial  avi- 
ation —This  section  shall  not  apply  In  re- 
spect of  gasoline  which  is  used  as  a  fuel  In 
an  aircraft  in  noncommercial  aviation  (as  de- 
fined In  section  4041(c)  (4)  )  :" 

(2)  Section  8415  |( relating  to  credits  or  re- 
funds to  persons  wlio  collected  certain  taxes) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'section  4251  or 
4261"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  4251.  4261.  or  4271" 

(3»  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
6416(a)(2)  (relating  to  exceptions)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  4041  (a)  (2) 
or  (b)(2)  (use  of 'dlesel  and  special  motor 
fuels) "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'sec- 
tion 4041  (relating  to  tax  on  special  fuels)  on 
the  use  of  any  Uqulfa" 

(4)  Paragraph  (2()  of  -section  6416(b)  (re- 
lating to  special  casts  in  which  tax  payments 
con.sldered    overpayknents)    is    amended — 

A  A)  (^.striking  otit  "  (or  under  section  4041 
(a-»(l)  ,or.  (b)(l))r  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(or  under' .section  4041  on  the  sale 
of  any  liquid) "; 

(B)  by  amendli^g  subparagraph  (G)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(G)  in  the  casei  of  a  liquid  In  respect  of 
which  tax  was  paldiunder  section  4041  on  the 
sale  thereof  (whether  such  sale  occurred  on, 
before,  or  after  Decfember  31.  1969) .  If  (1)  the 
vendee  used  such  liquid  other  than  for  the 
use  for  which  sold,  or  resold  s\ich  liquid,  or 
(11)  such  liquid  was  (within  the  meaning  of 
paragraphs  (1),  (8),  and  (3).  of  section 
6420(c)  )  used  on  a  farm  for  farming  pur- 
pcses:  except  that  the  amount  of  any  over- 
payment by  reason  of  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  reduced  by  ait  amount  equal  to  the 
amoimt  of  tax  applicable  on  the  use  thereof 
under  section  4041  on  the  date  used:"; 

(C)  by  striking  Out  subparagraphs  (I)  and 
( J) :  and 

(D)  by  amending  subparagraph  (M)  to 
read  as  follows: 

(M)  In  the  cas^  of  gasoline,  used  or  sold 
for  use  In  the  production  of  .special  fuels 
referred  to  in  sectlcin  4041;  " 

(c)  Other  Techi^ical  and  Clerical  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Section  4263  (relating  to  exemptions) 
Is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Section  4264  Irelatlng  to  special  rules) 
is  redesignated  as  section  4263. 

(3)  Section  4261  id)  Is  amended  by  .strlk- 
in<»  out  "section  62  14"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  426  I". 

(4)  Section  4291  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  4264(i  i  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  426;  1(a) 

(5)  So  mxich  of  lubchapter  C  of  chapter 
33  (relating  to  traniportatlon  of  persons)  as 
precedes  section  42^1  is  aniendeci  to  read  as 
follows: 


"Subchapter  C- 
'Part  I.  Persons. 
■Fart  II  Property. 
Part  III.  Special  pn 


("RANSPORTATION     BY    AlR 


\lslon6  relating  to  taxes 
on  trarisportiition   by  air. 


"PART 


Sec  4261.  Imposltlo  1 
"Sec.   4262.  Deflnlth  n 

tatloi 
Sec   4263.  Special  nlles 
(6)   The  table  of 
.13  is  amended  by  s 
C    Transportation 
inserting    in    lieu 
Transportation  by  , 
i7)    Section   4082 
uses  defined  as  salei 
Uig  out  "or  of  spec  al 


PERSONS 

of  tax. 
of   taxable    transpor- 


lubchapters  for  chapter 

trlklng  out  "Subchapter 

Persons  by  Air."   and 

ttiereof    "Sttbch after    C. 

IR." 

c)  (relating  to  certain 
Is  amended  by  strlk- 
motor  fuels  referred 


to  In  section  4041(b)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "or  of  special  fuels  referred  to  in 
section  4041". 

(8)  Section  6420(1)  (1)  (relating  to  cross 
references)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  '"dlesel  fuel  and  special 
motor  fuels"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■"special  fuels'",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  4041(d)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  4041(f)". 

(9)  Section  6421  (J)    (relating  to  cross  ref- 
erences)  is  amended  to  fead  as  follows: 
"(J)    Cross  Reterences. — 

"( 1 )  For  rate  of  tax  in  case  of  special  fuels 
used  In  noncommercial  aviation  or  for  non- 
highways  purposes,  see  section  4041. 

"(2)  For  refund  or  partial  refund  of  tax 
In  case  of  special  fuels  used  for  certain  pur- 
po.ses  or  resold,  see  section  6416(b)  (2). 

"(3)  For  civil  penalty  for  excessive  claims 
under  this  section,  see  section  6675. 

"(4)    For  fraud  penalties,  etc.,  see  chapter 
75    (section   7201   and   following,   relating   to 
crimes,   other    offenses,    and    forfeitures).'" 
Sec  206.  Registration  Tax. 

(a)  Imposition  of  Tax — Chapter  36  (re- 
lating to  certain  other  excise  taxes)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subchapter: 

"Subchapter  E — Tax  on  Use  or  Civil 

AIRCRAIT 

"Sec  4491    Imposition    of   tax 
"Sec.  4492.  Definitions. 
""Sec.  4493    Cross  reference 
■"Sec.  4491    Imposition  or  Tax. 

"'(a)  Imposition  or  Tax. — A  tax  Is  hereby 
Impo.sed  on  the  use  of  any  taxable  civil  air- 
craft during  any  year  at  the  rate  of — 

"(1)    $25.  plus 

"(2)  2  cents  a  pound  for  each  pound  of 
the  maximum  certificated  takeoff  weight  of 
the  aircraft. 

In  the  case  of  any  turbine  engine  powered 
airrraft,  tlie  rate  luider  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  3' J   cents  a  pound  in  lieu  of  2  cents. 

"(b)  3y  Whom  PAiu.^The  tax  Imposed  by 
thlr  section  shall  be  paid — 

(11  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  civil  aircraft 
described  in  section  4492(a)(1).  by  the  per- 
son In  whose  name  the  aircraft  is,  or  is  re- 
quired  to  be.  registered,  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  civil  air- 
craft described  in  section  4492(a)(2),  by 
the  United  States  person  by  or  for  whom  the 
aircraft   Is   owned. 

"(c)  PRORA'noN  OF  TAX. — If  in  any  year 
the  tirst  use  of  the  taxable  civil  aircraft  Is 
after  the  first  month  In  such  year,  that  por- 
tion ol  the  tax  which  is  determined  under 
subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  reckoned  propor- 
tionately from  the  first  day  of  the  month  In 
which  such  use  occurs  to  and  including  the 
la.<>t  day  In  such  year. 

"(di  One  Tax  Liability  Per  "Year. — 
"(1)  In  general. — To  the  extent  that  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  section  Is  paid  with  re- 
spect to  :iny  taxable  civil  aircraft  for  any 
year,  no  further  tax  shall  be  Imposed  by 
this  section  for  such  year  with  respect  to 
such  aircraft. 

■"(2)    Cross  reference. — 

"For  privilege  of  paying  tax  imposed  by 
this  section  In  installments,  see  section  6156. 

"(e)  Special  Rules  for  Period  Beginning 
January  1,  1970,  and  Ending  June  30.  1970. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section.  In  the  case  of 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1970 — 

"(l)  there  shall  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count any  vise  before  January  1,   1970,  and 

"(2)    that  portion  of  the  tax  which  is  de- 
termined under  svibsectlon    (a)(1)    shall  be 
$12.50  m  lieu  of  $25. 
"Sec.  4492.  Definitions. 

"(a)  Taxable  CrviL  Aircrajt — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subchapter,  the  term  taxable 
civil  aircraft'  means  any  engine  driven 
aircraft — 

"(1)  registered,  or  required  to  be  regis- 
tered, under  section  501(a)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C,  sec.  1401(a)  ), 
or 

"(2)   which  Is  not  described  in  paragraph 


( I )   but  which  is  owned  by  or  for  a  United 
States  person. 

"(b)  Weight. — For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter, the  term  'maximum  certificated 
takeoff  weight'  means  the  maximum  such 
weight  contained  In  the  type  certlflcate  or 
airworthiness  certlflcate. 

■•(c)  Other  Definitions-  For  purposes  oi 
this  subchapter — 

"(1)  Year. — The  term  'year'  means  the 
one-year  period  beginning  on  July   1. 

"(2)  Use. — The  term  'use'  means  use  in 
the  navigable  airspace  of  the  United  States 

"(3)  Navigable  airspace  of  the  united 
states — The  term  "navigable  airspace  of  the 
United  States'  has  the  definition  given  to 
such  term  by  section  101(24)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49  U  S.C  .  sec.  1301 
(24)),  except  that  such  term  does  not  in- 
clude the  navigable  airspace  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  or  of  any  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States. 
Sec  4493  cross  reference 

"For  penalties  and  administrative  provi- 
sions applicable  to  thl.s  subchapter,  see  sub- 
title F  "■ 

(  b)  Installment    Payment    of    Tax.- — 

(1)  Section  6156(a)  (relating  to  install- 
ment payments  of  tax  on  use  of  highway 
motor  vehicles)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
4491  ■■   alter   ■4481". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6156(e)  l.s 
anieiid«'d  to  read  as  follows: 

"  (2i  July,  August,  or  September  of  1972, 
In  the  case  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
4481    " 

(c)  Refund  for  Certain  Foreign  Air  Com- 
merce.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter  65  (relat- 
ing to  rules  of  special  application)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

'"Sec.  6426.  Refund  or  Aircrait  Use  Tax 
Where  Plane  Transports  for 
Hire  in  Foreign  Aia  Com- 
merce. 

'  (a)  General  Ruie. — In  the  case  of  any 
aircraft  used  In  the  business  ol  transporting 
persons  or  property  for  compensation  or  hire 
by  air.  If  any  of  such  transportation  during 
any  period  is  transportation  in  foreign  air 
commerce,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  pay  (without  Interest)  to  the  person 
who  paid  the  tax  under  section  4491  for  such 
period  the  amount  determined  by  multiply- 
ing that  portion  of  the  amount  so  paid  for 
such  period  which  is  determined  under  sec- 
tion 4491(a)  (2)  With  respect  to  such  aircraft 
by  a  iractlon  — 

"  il)  the  lumierator  of  which  is  the  num- 
ber of  alrjxjrt-to-alrport  miles  such  aircraft 
traveled  in  foreign  air  commerce  during  such 
period  while  engaged  In  such  business,  and 

"■  ( 2 )  the  denominator  of  whlc^h  Is  the  total 
number  of  airport-to-alrport  miles  such  air- 
craft   traveled   during  such   period 

"(b)  DEFiNrrioNS  -  For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Foreign  air  commerce. — The  term 
'foreign  air  commerce'  means  any  movement 
by  air  of  the  aircraft  which  does  not  begin 
and  end  In  the  United  States;  except  that  any 
segment  of  such  movement  In  which  the 
aircraft  traveled  between  two  parts  or  sta- 
tions in  the  Umted  States  shall  be  treated 
which  IS  not  foreign  air  commerce. 

"(2)  Airport-to-aircraft  miles — Tlie 
term  airport-to-airport  miles'  means  t..e  of- 
flcial  mileage  distance  between  airports  as 
determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(c)  Time  for  Filing  Claim. — Not  more 
than  one  claim  may  be  filed  under  this  sec- 
tion by  any  person  with  respect  to  any  year 
No  claim  shall  be  allowed  under  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  any  year  unless  filed 
on  or  before  the  first  September  30  after 
the  end  of  such  year. 

"(d)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe  the 
conditions,  not  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  under  which  pay- 
ments may  be  made  under  this  section." 
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(d)  Clerical  Amendments. — 

( 1 )  The  table  of  subchapters  for  chapter 
36  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  „ 
'  Si'bcbapter  E.  Tax  on  use  of  civil  aircraft. 

(2)  The  heading  for  section  6156  Is 
r.inended  by  inserting  'And  Cfvil  Aircraft" 
after  ''Highway  Motor  Vehicles". 

(31  The  tible  of  sections  lor  subchapter  A 
cf  chapter  62  is  amended  by  in.sertlng  "and 
civil  aircraft-  after  "highway  motor  vehicles ' 
ill  the  item  relating  to  section  6156. 

l4)  The  table  of  tections  fur  subchapter  B 
Cif  chapter  65  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 
-Sec.  G4'2G  Refund  cf  aircr.Tft  use  t.;x  where 
phine  tians^port-i  for  hire  in 
lorelgn  air  commerce.  " 
EEC    207    Airport  and  Airw.-vy  Trust  Find. 

(a)  Cre.\tion  of  Trist  Fund.— There  13 
established  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  '•Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Fund"  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  '■Trust  Fund  '  I , 
consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  ap- 
propri.-ited  or  credited  to  the  Trust  Fund  as 
provided  in  this  section. 

(b)  Transfer  lo  Trust  Fund  of  Amounts 
Equivalent  to  Certain  TAXES^There  is  here- 
by appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund  — 

■  ( 1 )  amounts  equivalent  to  the  taxes  re- 
ceived In  the  Treasury  after  December  31. 
1969  (under  subsections  (c)  and  id)  of  r^r- 
tion  4041  (taxes  on  aviation  fuel)  and  under 
sections  4261,  4271.  and  4491  (taxes  on  trans- 
portation by  air  and  on  use  of  civil  aircraft) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

(2)  amounts  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  be  equivalent  to  the  taxes 
received  in  the  Treasury  after  December  31, 
1969.  under  section  4081  of  such  Code,  with 
respect  to  gasoline  used  In  aircraft;  and 

(3)  amounts  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  be  equivalent  to  the  taxes 
received  in  the  Treasury  after  December  31, 
1969  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 4071(a)  of  such  Code,  with  respect  to 
tires  and  tubes  of  the  types  used  on  aircraft. 
The  amounts  appropriated  by  paragraphs 
(1)  (2).  and  (3)  shall  be  transferred  at 
leas't  quarterly  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Trust  Fund  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  made  by  the  Secretary  cf  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  amounts  referred  to  In  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  and  (3)  received  In  the 
Treasury  Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made 
in  the  amounts  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of 
or  less  than  the  amounts  required  to  be 
transferred. 

(C)  Transfer  of  Unexpended  Funds. — At. 
the  Close  of  June  30,  1970,  there  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Trust  Fund  all  unex- 
pended funds  which  have  been  appropriated 
before  July  1.  1970,  out  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  to  meet  obligations  of  the 
United  States  ( 1 )  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)  or  (C)  of  subsection  (f)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  (2)  incurred  under  the  Federal  Air- 
port'Act  (49  use,  sec.  1101  et  seq  ). 

(d)  Appropriation  op  Addttional  Sums. — 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Trust  Fund  such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  requued  to  make  the  ex- 
penditures referred  to  In  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section. 

(e)  Management  OF  Trust  Fund.— 
(1)    Report.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 

secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  hold  the  Trust 
Fund  and  (after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  Transportation)  to  report  to  the 
Congress  each  vear  on  the  financial  condl- 
X'  m  and  the  results  of  the  operations  of  the 
Tru<;t  Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
',-id  on  its  expected  condition  and  operations 
during  the  next  five  fiscal  years.  Such  report 
Mi.ill  be  printed  as  a  House  document  of  the 
fcssion  of  the  Congress  to  which  the  report 
is  made. 

(2)   Investment. — 

(A)   In  general.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  such 
portion  of  the  Trust  Fund  as  is  not,  in  his 
Judgment,   required    to   meet   current   with- 
drawals. Such  investments  may  be  made  only 
in  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States    or    in    cbhgations    guaranteed    as    to 
both  principal   and  interest  by   the  United 
States    For   such   purpose,   such   obligations 
mav  be  acquired   (1)   on  original  issue  at  the 
issue  price,  or  (ill   by  purchase  of  outstand- 
inc  obligations  at  the  market  price  The  pur- 
poses  for   which   obligations   of   the   United 
State-,  may  be  issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond"  Act.  as  amended,  are  hereby  ex- 
tended to  authoilze  the  icsuance  at  par  of 
-peciul   ob;ig..tions  exclusively  to  the  Trust 
Fund   such  special  obligations  shall  be.-.r  In- 
terest at  a  rate  equal  to  the  aver.ige  rate  of 
interest,  computed  as  to  the  end  of  the  cal- 
endar month  next  preceding  the  date  of  such 
issue,  borne  by  all  marketable  interest-bear- 
ing   obligations    of    the    Uniicd    states    theii 
forming   a  part  of  the  Public   Debt;    except 
that  v.here  such  average  rate  is  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  one-eighth  cf  1  percent,  the  rate  of 
interest  of  such  special  obligations  shall  be 
the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent  next 
lower  than  such  aver.ige  rate.  Such  special 
obhgat.onD  shall  be  issued  only  11  the  becre- 
t  irv    cf    the   Treasurv    determines    that    the 
Durchase   of   other   interest-bearing   obliga- 
tions of  the  united  Sta«s.  or  of  cbligatlons 
ruaranteed  as  to  both  principal  r.nd  interest 
0  •  the  UnllPd  Strifes  on  originul  itsue  or  at. 
the  market  price,  is  not  in  the  i^uWAc  Ui- 

^"?bV  Sale  of  oELic.^TioNS.-Any  obligation 
acquired  by  the  Trust  Fund  » except  special 
o'ohgations  Issued  exclusively  to  the  'Trust 
Fund)  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  market  price,  and  such  spe- 
ci.il  obligations  may  be  redeemed  at  par  plus 
accrued  interest. 

,C)     INTEREST   AND   CtRT.MN    PKOCEED^.-TI  C 

interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  i'°"'\\^^j;'J'l 
or  redemption  cf ,  any  obligations  held  in  the 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  credited  lo  and  form  a 
part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

(3)  applicability  OF  Paragraph  (2).— Para- 
eranh  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  inunc- 
diately  following  the  first  fiscal  year  beg.n- 
niuR  after  June  30.  1970,  In  wh:ch  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Trust  Fund  under  subsection 
(b  exceed  80  percent  of  the  expenditures 
from    the    Trust    Fund    under    subsection 

If)     EXPENDITURES    FBOM    TRUST    FUND.— 
,1)         AIRPORT        AND        AIRWAY        PROGRAM.— 

Amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able, as  provided  by  appropriation  Ac"  for 
making  expenditures  after  December  31.  1969 
to    meet    those    obligations    of    the    Umted 

St 1t6S 

(A)  hereafter  incurred  under  title  I  of  this 
Act  (as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act),  or  incurred  at  any  time 
before  July  1,  1970,  under  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act   (49  U.S.C,  sec,  1101  et  seq); 

(B)  heretofore  or  hereafter  incurred  under 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended 
(49  use,  sec.  1301  et  seq.),  which  are  at- 
tributable to  planning,  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction,  or  operation  and  main- 
tenance of — 

(1)  air  traffic  control, 
( li )  air  navigation, 
( lil )  communications,  or 
( Iv )  supporting  sernces, 

for  the  airway  system;  or 

(C)  for  those  portions  of  the  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation which  are  attributable  to  activlUes  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B). 

(2)  Transfers  from  trust  fund  on  ac- 
count OF  certain  refunds.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  pay  from  time  to  time 
from  the  Trust  Fund  into  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  amounts  equivalent  to — 

(A)  the  amounts  paid  after  December  31, 
1969  in  respect  of  fuel  used  In  aircraft,  under 
Bectl'ons  6420   (relating  to  amounts  paid  In 


respect  of  gasoline  used  on  farms)  and  6421 
(relating  to  amounts  paid  In  respect  of  gaso- 
line  used  for  certain  nonhlghway  purpo.^es) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and 

(B)  the  amounts  paid  under  section  6426 
of  such  code  (relating  to  refund  of  aircraft 
use  tax  where  plane  transports  for  hire  in 
foreign  air  commerce) , 

on  the  basis  of  claims  filed  for  periods  be- 
ginning alter  December  31.  1969. 

(3)  Transfers  from  trust  fund  on  ac- 
count   OF    certain    section    39    CREDITS. — The 

.secretarv  of  the  Treasurv  shall  pay  from  time 
to  time  from  the  Trust  Fund  Into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  amounts  equivalent  to 
the  credits  allowed  under  section  39  cf  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  gasoline  used  in  aircraft:  during  taxable 
ycirs  beginning  after  December  31,  19C0 
.Such  amounts  shall  be  transferred  en  the 
bisis  of  CEtimaies  by  the  Secretary  ol  the 
Treisury.  and  proper  adj-ostments  shall  be 
made  in  amounts  subsequently  transferred 
t:i  the  cxient  pnor  esumates  were  in  excess 
of  or  less  than  the  credits  allowed. 

ig)  Highway  Trust  Fund  Amendment  — 
Subjection  (c)  of  section  209  of  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1956  (23  US.C,  sec  120 
note)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following  new   paragraph: 

"i5)   Adjustments    foe    aviation    uses. — 
The  amounts  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  (A) 
and   i3)  (A)   with  respect  to  any  period  shall 
(before    ;.pplication    of    this   subsecuon  i     be 
reduced   bv   appropriate   amounts   to  reflect 
anv  .amouiits  transferred  to  the  Airport  and 
Airwav  Trust  Fund  under  section  207(b)    of 
the  Airport  and  Airwav  Revenue  Act  of  1969 
with  respect  ta  such  period,  and  EUbsection 
(f)(3)    of    this   section    shall    not    apply    to 
amounts   ;o   tr..nsf erred.    The    amounts   de- 
scribed   in    paragraphs    (1)(E)    and    i3)(C) 
with  respect  to  anv  period  shall   (before  the 
apphc:ition   of   this   subsection)    be   reduced 
by     appropriate     amounts     to     reflect     r.ny 
amounts  transferred  to  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Trust  Fund  under  section  207(b)  (3)   of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of  19G9 
With  respect  to  such  period." 
Sec.  208.  Investigation  and  Report  tc  Con- 
or.Ess. 
(a  I   Stctjy  and  Investigation^ — The  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed,  in  cooperation  with  such  other 
Federal  officers  and  agencies  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  to  make  a  study  :  nd 
Invesiigat.on  to  make  available  to  the  C-n- 
•grcES  information   on  the  basis  of  which  it 
may  determine  what  revisions,  if  any,  of  the 
taxes  imposed  by   the  United  States  should 
be  made  in  order  to  assure,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, an  equitable  distribution  of  the  tax 
burden  among  the  various  classes  of  persons 
using  the  airports  and  airways  ol  the  United 
States   or   otherwise   deriving   benefits   from 
such  airports  and  airways. 

(b)  Reports.- The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  re- 
sults of  the  studv  and  invesugation  required 
bv  subsection  (a).  The  final  report  shall  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible  but  In  no  event  later 
than  March  1,  1972.  On  or  before  March  1, 
1971,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  In  carrying  out  the  study  and 
Investigation  required  by  subsection  (a). 
Each  such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to 
which  the  report  Is  made. 

(c)  Funds  for  Study  and  Investigation  — 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  c.irry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  sectic.n. 
Sec.  209.  Application  of  Certain  Other  Tax 

Provisions. 
(a)   Nothing  In  this  title  or  !n  any  other 
law  of  the  United  States  shall  prevent  the 
application  of  secUons   104  through   110  of 
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title  4  of  the  UnlUd    Jtates  Code  to  civil  air- 
ports owned  by  the  utilted  States. 

lb)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to — 

(  1 1  sales  or  use  tanes  In  respect  ol  fuels  for 
aircraft  or  in  resoect  of  other  servicing  of 
aircraft,  or 

(2»  taxes,  fees,  head  charges,  or  other 
charges  in  respect  ol  the  landing  or  taking 
off  of  aircraft  or  alrcri.ft  passengers  or  freight. 

(c)  In  the  case  ol  any  lease  In  effect  on 
September  28.  1969.  Subsection  la)  shall  not 
uuLhorlze  the  levy  at  collection  of  any  tax 
111  respect  of  any  transaction  t>ccurrlng.  or 
,iny  service  perforrrjed.  pursuant  to  such 
lease  tjefore  the  explijatlon  of  such  lease  (de- 
termined without  retard  to  any  renewal  or 
exteii.sion  of  such  leise  made  after  Septem- 
ber 28.  1969).  For  pijrposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  term  nease'  includes  a  con- 
tract 1 
Sec.   210    ErfEcTivt:    pAiK 

(a)  General  RuLEr-Excepl  .is  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  liimendments  made  by 
this  title  shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1970 

lb)  Exception. — Tlfce  amendments  made  by 
jieotlons  203  and  204  Bhall  apply  to  transpor- 
tation beginning  aftet  December  31.  1969. 

The  CHAIRMAI^.  Are  there  any  com- 
mittee amendments  to  title  II? 

Mr.  jAjLls.  There  are  no  committee 
amendments  to  title  II. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises.    ] 

Accordingly  the  jCommittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the, Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  retxiited  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  14465 1  to  provide 
for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  system, 
for  the  imposition  of  airport  and  airway 
user  charges,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  610,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKERJ  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  |is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vt)te  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  nbt,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros.        J 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  |The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  j third  readins;  of  the 
bill.  I 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION      TO     RECOMMIT      lifl-fRfD     HV      .\1  R        KYL 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Siieaker,  I  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill?  i 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  0pi)used  to  the  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kyl  moves  ta  recommit  the  bill  H  R. 
14465  to  the  Comn^lttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Comn:ierce. 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit.  ( 

The  previous  qufestion  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recomiriit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  iThe  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bllll 

The    question   was    taken;    and    the 


Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  337.  nays  6.  not  voting  88. 
as  follows- 

1  Hon  No  264  I 
YEAS— 337 


Aiiinu 

Dl.  klnson 

Kii.fn 

Aboiiii'fi.,\ 

>i  -^.s 

iivc 

A'Jnir 

DlUL-ell 

Keith 

Adams 

D  jUohiiP 

KIcppe 

Addabbo 

D.irn 

Kluczynskl 

Albert 

D.iv^Uy 

iCoch 

Alexander 

Downiii.- 

Kuykendall 

.Anderson. 

Uulskl 

Kvros 

t'Hllt 

Diuicftii 

1  undi;rel>e 

.\iidprsoii.  Ill 

Ilwver 

l.andrum 

Andrews.  Ali 

Eckhardt 

l4ini,'en 

Andrews. 

Kdwards.  Ala 

iMlta. 

N   Dak 

Kdwards.  Calif 

l,e««ett 

Annun/l'i 

Edwards.  La 

I*nnon 

Arends 

•-Ulberw 

I.lpscomlj 

.\3hlev 

Fsch 

LoiiK.  Md 

A.splnull 

Eshleman 

l.uwenstein 

Avres 

Evans.  Colo. 

Lujan 

Barlnn 

Evlns.  Tenn 

McCarthy 

Darrelt 

Pnrbsteln 

McCulloch 

Beall    Md 

IVlnhan 

McDade 

BeUher 

1  liidley 

McDonald. 

Uenneil 

Klsh 

Mich. 

Hevill 

FUx>d 

McEwen 

HiaiiHl 

Flowers 

McFall 

Hiesler 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

McKneally 

Hlftckburti 

Ford. 

Mncdonald. 

Blatr.ik 

William  D 

Ma.ss 

Hci^'.w,.-, 

Fountain 

MacGrewor 

Hiiw 

Fraser 

Madden 

Uiademas 

FrelUiBhuysen 

Mailliard 

Hrasni 

Frey 

Mann 

Urlnklev 

Friedel 

Marsh 

Brooks 

Fulton.  Pa 

Martin 

Brooiulield 

I-  uqua 

Matblas 

Brown,  Ml'h 

CialiOanaki'i 

Matsunat'.ii 

BrovhUl.  N.C 

Gailaxher 

Mav 

Bri>yhill.  Va. 

Garmatz 

Mavue 

Buchanan 

C.aydos 

MesklU 

Burke,  na. 

GlBlmo 

MKhel 

Burke.  Ma.ss. 

Gibbons 

.Miller.  Calll 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Gilbert 

Miller.  Ohio 

Bnrll.son.  Mo. 

Gonzalez 

Mills 

Burton.  Calif. 

Ooodllnn 

Minlsh 

iiiirtuii.  Utah 

Gray 

Mink 

Bu.-,h    •. 

Green.  OreR 

.Miiishall 

Hutlon 

Green,  Pa 

Mlze 

Byrnes,  Wi- 

Grlffln 

Mlzell 

Cabell 

Orlfflths 

MoUohan 

Cafferv 

Grover 

MontRomery 

Cahlll 

Gubser 

Moorhead 

Carter 

Glide 

Mort;an 

Casev 

Haley 

Morse 

CederbcrK 

Halpern 

Moss 

Chamberlain 

Hamilton 

Murphv.  111. 

Chappell 

Hammer- 

Murphy,  N.Y 

ClancN 

schmldt 

Myers 

t:iark 

Hanley 

Natcher 

Clausen. 

Hatina 

Ned/1 

Don  H. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Nichols 

Clawson.  Del 

Harsha 

Nix 

Clay 

Hastuifis 

Obey 

Cleveland 

Hathaway 

OKonskl 

Cohelan 

Hays 

Olsen 

Collier 

Hechler.  W,  V» 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Collins 

Helstoskl 

O'Neill.  Mass 

Colnier 

Henderson 

Ottin«er 

Conable 

Honan 

Patman. 

Conte 

Hoimeid 

Patten 

Conycrs 

Hosmer 

Pelly 

Corbett 

Howard 

Pepper 

Cormau 

Hull 

Perkins 

CoviKhlln 

Hun'-;ate 

Pettis 

CowKer 

Hunt 

Pickle 

Cramer 

Hutchinson 

Pike 

CunuiuKham 

Ichord 

Poage 

Daniel.  Va. 

Jacobs 

Podell 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Johnson.  Calif 

,  Poff 

Davis.  Ga. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Pollock 

Davis,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Preyer.  N  C. 

Dellenback 

Jones,  Ala. 

Price.  lU. 

Dennis 

Jones.  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Dent 

Karth 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Devine 

Kastenmelor 

Purcell 
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Qule 

Scherle 

Udall 

Qulllen 

Kcheuer 

Van  Deerlln 

Randall 

Schwen^el 

Vander  Jagt 

Rart^ck 

Scott 

Vanlk 

ReeS 

.Sebellus 

vu'onto 

Reid.ni 

shrlver 

WaKKonner 

Reld,  N  Y 

Slkes 

Wampler 

Reuss 

.sisk 

Watklns 

Rletile 

Skubltz 

Watson 

Rivers 

Slack 

Watts 

Rot>erts 

.Smith.  Calif 

Weloker 

R<jbls(5ii 

Smith.  lovira 

Whalen 

Rod  1  no 

Smith.  NY 

White 

Riv-ers,  Colo 

Snyder 

Whlt«hur8t 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Sprlimer 

Whltten 

R.xiney.  N  Y. 

Sia  fiord 

Wldnall 

Roonev.  Pa 

STi/i;ers 

Williams 

R  .senthal 

Stanton 

Wil.son. 

Ro.stenkowskl 

Stephens 

Charles  H 

H  th 

stokes 

Winn 

Riudebush 

ntrntton 

Wold 

R  vbal 

.Stvibbletleld 

Wolff 

Ruppe 

stuckey 

Wrl;ht 

Ruth 

Sullivan 

Wvdler 

Ryan 

raft 

Wvlie 

^>t  (fernmin 

Talcott 

Wyman 

.St  Onue 

Taylor 

Yates 

.Sandman 

Thompson.  Ga 

Yatron 

SitterJleld 

I  hornpson.  N  J 

.  Zablockl 

Say  lor 

rtiomson.  Wis 

Zlon 

Schadcberc 

Ti'tnan 

NAYS— fl 

Zwach 

AsVil)i<.(.k 

Gross 

Hick." 

Foley 

Harrington 

Kyl 

NOT  VOTING — 88 

.Anderson, 

Fi.sher 

Morton 

Tenn. 

Hynt 

Mosher 

Bell.  Calif 

F  oreman 

Nelsen 

Berrv 

1-ulton.  Tenn 

O'Hara 

Belts 

Gettys 

Passman 

Bini;han< 

Ooldwater 

Philblu 

Blanton 

lia  'an 

Pimie 

Boland 

Hall 

Powell 

Boll  in- 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Puclnskl 

Bray 

Harvey 

Rallsback 

Brock 

I'awklns 

Relfel 

Brotzman 

Hebert 

Rhodes 

Brown.  Calif 

Hf ikler.  Mass. 

Schneebell 

Brown.  Ohio 

Horton 

Shipley 

Byrne.  1*8 

Jiirman 

Steed 

Camp 

Jones.  Tenn 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Carey 

Kins 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Celler 

Kirwan 

Symington 

Chlsholm 

Lloyd 

Teague.  Calif 

Culver 

I-onu'.  La. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Daddarlo 

l.ukens 

Tunney 

Dawson 

McClory 

Ullman 

de  la  Gar/a 

McCloskey 

utt 

Delaney 

McClure 

Waldle 

Denney 

McMillan 

Whalley 

Derwlnskl 

Mahon 

WlKglns 

Edmondson 

Meeds 

Wilson.  Bob 

Erlenborn 

Melcher 

Wyatt 

Fallon 

-Mikva 

Young 

Fascell 

Monacal! 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Pucinski 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Bray 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr  Hall. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr,  Utt. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr  Waldle  with  Mr.  Bell, 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Betts 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mrs.  Heckler  o(  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Brock 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr   Morton. 

Mr.  Hogan  with  Mr  Foreman. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Denney 

Mr.  Daddano  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Erlen- 
born . 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr   Brotzman. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr  Ooldwater 

Mr  Ce.ler  with  Mr.  Reilel 

Mr  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Camp 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McClure 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Teague 
of  California. 

Mr  Gettvs  with  Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho. 


Mr  Hawkins  with  Mr.  UUman. 

Mr  Tunney  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza 

Mr  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr  Bingham  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr  Culver  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr  Fascell  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Mikva  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr  Mahon  with  Mr.  SchneebeU. 

Mr  Jarman  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Rallsback  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr  Young  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr   Symington  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Jone^ot  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 

'^^^°  McMillan  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arl«>na. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  atwve  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^^^^^^^_ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  Passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ALBERT).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
(Mr  Mills)  and  I  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  our  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed  and  to  include  therein 
extraneous  matter  pertaining  to  the 
subject  matter  which  was  under  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  11271. 
NATIONAL      AERONAUTICS      AND 
SPACE       ADMINISTRATION       AU- 
THORIZATION, 1970 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California  submitted 
the    following    conference    report    and 
statement  on  the  bill   (H.R.   11271)    to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses : 

CONFERENCE     REPORT     (H.    RePT.     No.     91-G09) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing   votes    of    the    two    Houses    on    the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill    (H.R. 
11271)    to   authorize    appropriations    to   the 
National    Aeronautics    and    Space    Adminis- 
tration for  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have   agreed   to  recommend   and   do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  in  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration: 

(a)  For  'Research  and  development,  lor 
the  following  programs: 


(1)  Apollo,  $1,691,100,000;         ....  ^„  ^^. 

(2)  Space  flight  operations.   »225^627,000, 
,3)    Advanced   missions,   •2.600  000; 

4)    Physics   and   astronomy,   $117600.000, 

(5)  Lunar     and     planetary     exploration, 
$138,800,000; 

(6)  Bioscience.  $20,400,000; 
7     space  applications,  $128,400,000; 

(8)   Launch    vehicle    procurement,    $112.- 

^'^9Tsustalnlng    university    program,    $9,- 

000.000;  , ,»,,  nnn- 

(10)   space  vehicle  systems,  $27,500^00, 
,11)    Electronics  systems,   »33.55(K0O0; 

12)  Human    factor    systems,    $22,100,000, 

13)  Basic  research,  $20,250,000; 
(14)   space    ,ower  and  electric  propulsion 

^^T'5TNuc'ear°'r^icet..  $50,000,000; 

le     Chemical  propulsion.  «22^850^000. 

(17)  Aeronautical   vehicles,   f  7-7°°'°°°  „  . 

(18)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition.  $-i7a. 

°°°1°9?  Technology  utilization    $5,000,000. 

(b)  For   ••Construction   of   facilities,     in- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  as  ioUovis.: 

(1)    Electronics     Research     Center,     Cam 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  $8,088,000; 

,2)   Goddard  space  Flight  Center,  Green- 
belt,  Maryland,  $670,000; 

(■?)   John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  NASA, 
Kennedy  space  Center.  Florida,  $12,500,000; 

,4"    Langley    Research    Center,    Hampton, 
Virginia.  $4,767,000;  „        . 

,1)    Manned   Spacecraft   Center.   Houston, 

Texas.  $1,750,000; 

(6)  Wallops  Station,  Wallops  Island.  Vir- 
ginia, $500,000; 

(7)  Various   locaUons,   $26,425,000; 

(8)  Facility     planning     and     design     not 
otherwise  provided  for,  $3,500,000. 

(c)   For  •Research  and  program  manage- 
ment.'^  $637,400,000. 

,d)    Appropriations  for  -Research  and  de- 
velopment''  may  be  used  (1)   for  any  items 
of  a  capital  nature   (other  than  acquisition 
of  land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts, and    (2)    for   grants  to  nonprofit  in 
stitutlons  of   higher  education,  or  to  non 
profit  organizations  whose  primary  purpose 
is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research   for  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  additional  reBearch 
?ac^ltles;  and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be 
vested  in  the  United  States  unless  the  Ad 
mlnistrator    determines    that    the    national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  ^P^ce  "ictulties 
^•111  best  be  served  ty  vesting  title  in  any 
such    grantee    institution    or    organization^ 
lach  such  grant  shall  he  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  Insure  ^^at  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit  ade 
quate  to  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 
N^one  of  the  funds  appropriated  {^^'^^^^^^'f^ 
and  development"  pursuant  to  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  construction  of  any  major  f acil- 
Uy    the  estimated  cost  of  which,  including 
collateral  equipment  exceeds  *250. 000^  unless 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has  noU 
fied  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
of    the    House    of    Representatives    and    the 
committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  t>ci- 
ences  of  the  Senate  of  the  nature,  location, 
and  estimated  cost  of  such  facility. 

lei  When  so  specified  In  an  appropriation 
Act  (11  any  amount  appropriated  for  Re- 
search and  development'  or  for  ■Construc- 
tion of  facilities-  may  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2i  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services'^.ontracts  may  be  entered  into 
under  the  ■Research  and  program  manage- 
ment' appropriation  for  periods  not  in  ex- 
cess of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

(f.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35  000.  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary  expenses   upon  'he   approval   or 


authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  deter- 
mlnatlioJ  Shall  be  final  and  concluMve  upon 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Gove  ninent^ 

(B)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  1(c)  for  maintenance^ 
repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  construction 
shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  any  new 
facllitv  the  estimated  cost  of  '^^^'^^■^?,"f'"'* 
ing  collateral  equipment,  exceeds  *100^00. 

ih)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection   (a)    of  this  section  may 
be  used  for  grants  to  any  nonprofit  Institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  unless  the  Admlnls 
trator  or  his  designee  determines  at  the  time 
of  the  grant  that  recruiting  personnel  of  any 
of  the  irmed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
not  being  barred  from  the  P'-^'^^f/ °\  P'°P: 
ertv  of  such  Institution  except  th^^  ^ms  sub 
section  shall  not  apply  If  the  Administrator 
or  his  designee  determines  that  the  grant  is 
a  continuation  or  renewal  of  a  previous  grant 
to  such  institution  which  Is  likely  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  aeronautical 
and  Ipace  activities  of  the  United  States.  The 
secretary  of  Defense  shall  furnish  to  the  Ad- 
minlstrator  or  his  designee  ^''thln  sixty  days 
Ster  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
each  January  30  and  June  30  thereafter  the 
names  of  anv  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher 
Teaming  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines on  the  date  of  each  ^"ch  repor    a« 
barring  such  recruiting  personnel  from  prem- 
ises or  property  of  any  such  institution. 

(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  authorizations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  space  Administration  erected 
for  fiscal  years  1967.  1968.  and  1969.  for 
which  appropriations  have  not  been  made, 
Totaling  1327.070.000.  are  hereby  canceed^ 
effective  June  30,  1969.  or  the  date  of  this 
Act.  whichever  is  later. 

SEC.  2.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  P^f  "'l^^^  '^ 
paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3).  (4).  <5).  ^l.and 
^7)  of  subsection  Kb)  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautlcs  and  Space  Administration,  be  varied 
upward  5  per  centum  to  meet  unusual  cost 
variations,  but  the  total  cost  of  ;>1  ^°;>' 
authorized  under  such  paragraphs  shall  not 
exceed  the  total  of  the  amounts  specified 
in  such  paragraphs.  v,  ,f  r,f   1    ner 

Sec  3  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subjection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
t^  the  construction  of  facilities"  appropr  a- 
«on  and.  when  so  transferred,  together  with 
$10  000  000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  Kb)  hereof  (other  than 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
srof  such  subsection)  shall  ^'^l^'^^l 
lor  exnenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or  mod- 
fy   laboratories   and   other   installations    at 

any  location  (including  l°<^^J'°^^^Xt,^tor 
subsection  Kb)).  If  ID  the  Administrator 
determ  nes  such  action  to  be  necessary-be- 
c^ule  of  changes  in  the  national  program  of 
^ronautical  and  space  activities  or  new^  sc- 
^tific  or  engineering  developments,  and  i2) 
he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  action 
untfl  the"^enactment  of  the  next  authonza- 
iinn  Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  Nation  m  aeronautical  and  space 
activities  The  funds  so  made  available  may 
hf  Vxnended  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabimate  o^  install  permanent  or  tem- 
porary pubhc  works,  including  land  acquis  - 

BraX^i^=-^-'=^ 

T^d  other  installations  unless   (A)    ^  P^^°^ 

f  ,v,(rtv  riavs  has  passed  after  the  Admln- 

of  thirty  days  n^^  P  transmitted   to 

Thrspea^er  o  t1,e  House\f  Representatives 
^H  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to 
?he  commltt";"  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Coinmlttee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
encTof  the  Senate  a  written  report  contaln- 
Tng  a  full  and  complete  statement  concern- 
n|  (1)   the  nature  of  such  construction    ex- 
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panslon.  or  modlflcatlon,  (3)  the  cogt  thereof 
Including  the  cost  of  j»ny  real  estate  action 
pertaining  thereto,  aad  (3)  the  reason  why 
such  construction,  eipanslon,  or  modifica- 
tion Is  necessary  .n  tne  national  interest,  or 
(B)  each  such  comm|ttee  before  the  expira- 
tion of  such  period  has  transmitted  to  the 
Administrator  written  notice  to  the  effect 
that  such  committee  [has  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act — 

(11  no  amount  appropriated  piirsuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  froih  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 

(2)  no  amovint  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  partlctilar  program  by  sections  lia) 
and  1(c) ,  and 

l3i  no  amoimt  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
naa  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee. 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  thQ  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  ileprt^sfiOtallvos  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  antl  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  t^ikcn  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
such  proposed  action,  or  (Bi  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  tike  Administrator  written 
notic-  to  the  ctTect  t!hat  such  committee  lias 
no  objection  t.)  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  5  It  Is  llie  sense  of  the  Coiigrc.'is  liir.t 
It  IS  in  the  national  Interest  that  consid- 
eration be  giveii  to  Re.>graphical  distribu- 
tion of  Fedcr.il  reSearcli  funds  whenever 
feasible,  and  that  tide  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admlniifl ration  should  explore 
ways  and  means  of  flistributlng  its  research 
and    development    ft(nds    whenever    feasible. 

Sec.  6.   (ai    As  useb  in  this  section — 

( 1 1  The  term  "aerO)pace  contractor"  means 
any  individua..  firm.  <  urpcration,  partnership, 
association,  or  other  IckkI  entity,  which  pro- 
vides .services  and  rinterlals  to  or  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admltnstra- 
tion  in  connection  vfith  any  aerospace  sys- 
tem. I 

(2 1  The  term  "services  and  materials" 
means  either  servlce.'j  or  materials  or  services 
and  materials  wlucln  are  provided  as  a  part 
of  or  in  connection  with  any  aerospace 
system. 

(31  The  term  "aerospace  system"  iiiclvitlcs, 
but  Is  not  limited  to.  ;iny  mcket.  liuiucli 
vehicle,  rocket  engine,  propellant.  spacecraft, 
command  module,  tervlce  rntxiule.  laiidln'.^ 
module,  tricking  device,  communic.itlons  de- 
vice or  any  part  or  ci^mponent  thereof,  which 
is  used  In  either  maniied  or  unmanned  space- 
flight operations. 

«b)  Any  former  employee  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Splice  Admlnistritlon  who 
at  any  lime  during  the  five-year  period  im- 
mediately preceding  his  termination  of  em- 
ployment with  the  riatlonal  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  was  directly  engaged 
in  the  procurement  of  any  aerospace  sys- 
tem or  directly  engpged  in  the  neguti.itlon. 
renegotiation,  approval,  or  disapproval  of  any 
contract  for  the  procurement  of  services  or 
materials  for  or  In  connection  with  any  aero- 
space system;  or  wlio  served  during  the  five- 
year  period  Immediately  preceding  his  ter- 
mination of  employment  with  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Spiace  Administration  at  the 
factory  or  plant  o<  an  aerospace  contractor 
In  connection  with  work  performed  by  such 
contractor  or  any  aerospace  system:  or  who 
was  employed  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  during  the  flve- 


year  pierlod  preceding  the  termlnAtion  of  hla 
employment  at  an  annual  salary  rat«  of 
GS-15  or  higher,  and  who 

(1)  was  employed  for  any  period  of  time 
during  any  calendar  year  by  an  aerospace 
contractor. 

(2)  represented  any  aerospace  contractor 
during  any  calendar  year  at  any  he.irlng, 
trial,  appeal,  or  other  action  In  which  the 
United  States  was  a  party  and  which  Involved 
services  and  materials  provided  or  to  be  pro- 
vided to  the  United  States  by  such  con- 
tractor, or 

(3)  represented  any  stich  contractor  In  any 
transaction  with  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  .Space  Administration  Involving  services 
or  materials  provided  or  to  be  provided  by 
such  contractor  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration, 

shall  file  with  the  Administrator.  In  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe,  not  later  than  March  1  of  the  next 
.'.ucceediug  calendar  year,  a  report  containing 
the  following  information: 

( 1 )  His  name  and  address. 

( 2)  The  name  and  address  of  the  aerospace 
contractor  by  whom  he  was  employed  or 
wliiim  he  represented. 

(.'))  The  title  of  the  poslllun  held  by  him 
with  the  aerospace  contractor 

(4)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  with 
the  aerospace  contractor. 

(,■5)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  while 
employed  by  tlie  National  Aeronautics  and 
.Space  Adminl.--tratk>n  during  the  three-year 
period  immediately  preceding  his  termina- 
tion of  employment. 

It'll  A  description  of  any  work  performed 
by  lam  in  coiincollon  with  any  aerospace 
.■■.•.i.lem  while  employed  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  If  the 
u?rospace  contractor  by  whom  he  Is  em- 
ployed IS  providing  substantial  services  or 
in.ucrlals  for  such  aerospace  system,  or  is 
negotiating  or  bidding  to  provide  substan- 
tial s?r\lccs  or  materials  for  such  aerospace 
system. 

1 7)  The  d.ito  of  the  termination  of  his 
e:iipU)ymcnt  with  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  .'Vdininlstratlon.  and  the  date  on 
which  his  employment  with  the  aerospace 
c;.ntractor  began  and.  If  no  longer  employed 
Ijv  such  aerospace  contractor,  the  dale  on 
wliich  his  employment  with  .Mich  aerospace 
contractor  terminated. 

iH)  Such  other  pertinent  information  as 
the  Administrator  may  require 

( c  (  Any  employee  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  .Administration  who  was 
previously  employed  by  an  aerospace  con- 
tractor in  any  calendar  year  and  — 

( 1 )  who  Is  directly  engaged  In  the  pro- 
curement of  any  aerospace  system  or  Is  di- 
rectly engaged  In  the  neijollatlon.  renegotia- 
tii'ii.  iipprov;!l.  or  disaproval  of  anv  c^n'ract 
for  the  procurement  of  .services  or  materials 
for  or  in  connection  with  any  aerospace  sys- 
tem, or 

l2»  who  Is  serving  or  has  served  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  at  the  factory  or  plant 
of  an  aerospace  contractor  In  connection 
with  work  being  performed  by  such  contrac- 
tor on  any  aerospace  system,  shall  file  with 
the  Administrator.  In  such  form  and  manner 
as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe,  not  later 
than  March  1  of  the  next  succedlng  calendar 
year,  a  report  containing  the  following  In- 
formation: 

( 1 )  His  name  and  address. 

(2)  The  title  of  his  position  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

(3)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  with 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

(4)  The  name  and  address  of  the  aerospace 
contractor  by  whom  he  was  employed. 

(5)  The  title  of  his  position  with  such 
areospace  contractor. 


(6)  A  brief  description  of  bis  duties  at 
the  time  he  was  employed  by  such  aerospace 
corxtr  actor, 

( 7 )  A  description  of  any  work  performed 
by  him  In  connection  with  any  aerospace  sys- 
tem while  he  was  employed  by  the  aerospace 
contractor  or  while  performing  any  legal 
services  for  such  contractor.  If  such  con- 
tractor Is  providing  substantial  services  or 
materials  for  such  aerospace  system  or  Is 
negotiating  or  bidding  to  provide  substantial 
services  or  materials  for  such  aerospace 
system 

(8)  The  date  on  which  his  employment 
with  such  contractor  terminated  and  the 
date  on  which  his  employment  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
began  thereafter. 

(9)  Such  other  pertinent  Information  as 
the  Adminl-lrator  may  require 

idi(l)  No  former  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
shall  be  required  to  file  a  report  under  this 
section  any  year  In  which  he  was  employed 
by  an  .lerospace  contractor  If  the  total  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  services  and  materials 
pro;  Idcd  'he  United  Stales  by  such  contrac- 
tor during  such  year  was  less  than  $10,000.- 
(/IK);  and  no  employee  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  shall  l)e 
rcriuired  to  lile  a  report  under  this  section  if 
the  total  cost  to  the  United  States  of  services 
and  materials  provided  the  United  States  by 
the  aerospace  contractor  by  whom  such  em- 
pl.ivee  was  emplciyed  was  le-'s  than  $10,000.- 
uoO  in  each  of  the  applicable  calendar  years 
tliai  he  was  employed  by  such  contractor, 

(2)  No  former  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  AUmiiil,stralion  employee  shall  be  re- 
quired to  tile  a  rcpcjrt  under  this  section  for 
iiny  calendar  year  on  account  of  employ- 
ment with  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admml';tratlon  If  fuch  active  duty  or 
employment  was  terminated  three  years  or 
more  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  calendar 
year;  and  no  employee  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  shall  be 
required  to  lile  a  rcfxjrl  under  this  section 
for  any  calendar  year  on  account  of  employ- 
ment with  or  .services  performed  for  an 
aerospace  contractor  if  .'^uch  employment  was 
terminated  c>r  tuch  .  erviccs  were  performed 
three'vcars  or  more  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  !uch  calendar  year. 

(C)  The  Administrator  shall  not  later  than 
May  1  iif  each  year,  file  with  the  President  of 
tlic  .Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Hepre,'',entatlves  a  report  containing  a  list  of 
I  he  names  of  persons  who  have  filed  reports 
with  him  for  the  preceding  calendar  year 
purfuant  to  sections  (bi  and  (ci  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  Admlnlrtrntor  shall  Include  after 
each  name  ,--0  much  Information  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  and  .'hall  list  the  names  of  such 
persons  under  the  aerospace  contractor  for 
whom  they  worked  or  for  whom  they  per- 
formed services. 

If  I  Any  former  employee  of  the  National 
Aer'nautics  and  Space  Administration  whose 
employment  with  an  aerospace  contractor 
terminated  during  any  calendar  year  shall  be 
retiuircd  to  file  a  report  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (bi  of  this  section  for  such  year  If  he 
would  otherwise  be  required  to  file  under 
such  subsection:  and  any  person  whose  em- 
ployment with  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  terminated  during  any 
calendar  year  shall  be  required  to  file  a  report 
pursuant  to  subsection  (o  of  this  section  for 
such  5'ear  If  he  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  file  under  such  subsection. 

(g)  The  Administrator  shall  maintain  a  file 
containing  the  information  filed  with  him 
pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section  and  such  file  shall  be  open  for  public 
inspection  at  all  times  during  the  regular 
workday. 

(h)  Any  person  who  falls  to  comply  with 
the  filing  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon 
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conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  not  more 
than  six  months  in  prison  or  a  line  of  not 
more  than  $1,000.  or  both.  ^   ,„  «,„  ^ 

,i)  No  person  shall  be  required  to  file  a 
report  pursuant  to  this  section  lor  any  year 
nrior  to  the  calendar  year  1970. 

SEC   7    ia)  If  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation determines,  after  affo^^'"«,"°!.'",""'* 
oiportunliy  for  hearing  to  an  '"diyldua    at- 
teiiding.   or   employed   by.   such   Institution, 
that  such  individual  has  been  conv-lcted  by 
anv  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed   after   the   date   of  enactment   of 
this  Act  and   which  involved  the  use  of    lor 
assistance    to   others    in    the    use    of)    force, 
m    upuon.  or  the  .seizure  of  property  tinder 
control  of  a..y   institution  of  h'g^er  educa 
tion  to  prevent  officials  or  students  in  such 
nsUttUion  from  engaging  in  their  duties  or 
ur  ulng  their  studies,  and  that  such  crime 
w-al    of    a    serious    nature    i.nd    contributed 
To   a   substantial    disruption   of    the    admin- 
istration  of   the   institution   with   respect   to 
which  such  crime  was  committed,  then  the 
institution  which  such  individual  attends,  or 
is  employed   by.  shall   deny   for   a   per  od   of 
two   years    anv    further    payment   to.    or    for 
the  Jlrect  benefit  of.  such  individual  under 
any  of  the  programs  authorized   by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958.  the 
funds  for  which  iu-e  authorized  pursuant   to 
this   Act    If   an   institution   denies   iin   indi- 
vidual assistance  under  the  authority  of  ihe 
nreceding  sentence  of  this  subsection,  then 
any  institution  which  such  individual  subse- 
quently attends  shall  deny  for  the  remainder 
of  thetwo-vear  period  any  further  Payment 
to    or  for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such  indl- 
yidual  under  anv  of  the  programs  authorized 
bv  the  National   Aeronautics  and   Sjxice   Act 
of  1958.  the  funds  for  which  are  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  Act  ..,„„ 

(b)  If  an  institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  an  individual  attend- 
ing or  employed  by.  such  institution,  that 
such  individual  has  willfully  refused  to  obey 
a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such  'nstitu- 
tlon  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a  serious  nature 
and  contributed  to  a  substantial  disruption 
of  the  administration  of  such  institution 
then  such  institution  shall  deny,  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  anv  further  payment  to.  or  for 
the  direct  benefit  of.  such  indiyidual  under 
anv  of  the  programs  authorized  by  the  Na- 
Uonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958.  the 
funds  for  which  are  authorized  pursuant  to 

this  Act 

(Od)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  institution  of  higher 
education  from  refusing  to  award,  continue. 
or  extend  any  financial  assistance  under  any 
such  Act  to  anv  individual  because  of  any 
misconduct  which  in  its  judgment  bears  ad- 
versely on  his  fitness  for  such  assistance, 

,2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  institution  of  higher 
education  to  institute  and  carry  out  an  in- 
dependent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant 
to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law, 

(3)   Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal   expression  of  individual  views  or 
opmion|,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  United  States,  and 
no  other  flag,  shall  be  implanted  or  otherwise 
placed   on   the   surface   of  the   moon,  or  on 
The  surface  of  r.ny  planet,  by  the  r-.embers  of 
the  crew  of  any  spacecraft  making  a  lunar  or 
planetary    landing    as    a    part    of    a    mission 
under  the  Apollo  program  or  as  a  part  of  a 
mission  under  any  subsequent  program,  the 
funds  for  which  are  provided  entirely  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  This  act 
is  intended  as  a  symbolic  gesture  of  national 
pride  in  achievement  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  declaration  of  national  appro- 
priation by  claim  of  sovereignty. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •  Na- 


tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Atilhorizatlon  Act.  1970". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 
George  P,  Miller. 
OUN  E,  Teagve, 
.Joseph  E,  Karth. 
Ken  Hechler. 
James  O.  Fvlton, 
Charles  A   Mosher, 
Richard  L    Rovdebush. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hoxtse. 
Clinton  P,  Anderson, 
Spessard  L  Holland, 
Howard  W   Cannon. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
CarlT,  Curtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o)  the  Sennlr. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
■a  the  conference  on  the  di-sagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Semite  to  the  bill  <H.R,  11271)  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities  and 
research  and  program  management  and  for 
other  purposes  submit  the  following  state- 
ment m  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended  in   the   accompanying  conlcrence 

'"Tile  amendment  of  the  Senate  struck  all 
,l\er  the  enacting  clause  in  the  House  bill 
,nd  subsliiuted  new  language  The  Commit- 
tee oi  conference  agreed  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendment  with  certain  amendments  and 
stipulations  proposed  by  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House; 

In  Fiscal  Year  1970  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  space  Administration  [^quested  au- 
thorization in  the  amount  of  $3.,  15.527.000. 
The  House  approved  authorization  in  the 
amount  of  $3,966,377,000,  The  Senate  ap- 
proved $3,715,527,000. 

As    a    result    of    the    conference    the    total 
;,mount  of  appropriations  to  be  authorized 
was  adjusted  to  $3,715,527,000.  To  this  sum. 
the    managers    on    the    part    of    the    House 
agreed     Thus,   the   total   amount   to   be   au- 
thorized   to    the    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  is 
exactly  the  amount  requested  by  the  Admin- 
istration, The  amount  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees is  $250,850,000  less  than  was  passed  by 
the  House  for  authorization.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  because  of  the  following  con- 
straints:  (a)  the  appropriations  approved  by 
the  House,  prior  to  passage  of  the  Authoriza- 
tion Act  by  the  House  totaled  $3,696,983,000. 
or  $269,394,000  less  than  passed  by  the  House 
lor  authorization  and  $18,4  million  less  than 
the  authorization  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 
(b)   the  report  of  the  President's  Space  Task 
Group  concerning  the  future  of  the  nation  s 
space  efiort  released  subsequent  to  the  House 
action  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1970  authorization 
bill    indicated  that  a  re-evaluation  of  space 
prlorltes  appears  to  be  in  order;  and  (ci  the 
heavy  demands  on  the  nation's  resources  for 
other    programs    dictate    that   economic    re- 
straints be  exercised   in  the   national  space 
effort.  The  authorization  was  held  to  the  level 
requested  bv  the  Administration, 

However,  "in  receding  to  the  Senate  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  amount  of  funds  to 
be  authorized,  stipulations  were  introduced 
on  certain  items  by  the  House  conferees  to 
assure  that  the  intent  of  Congress  be  firmly 
emphasized  concerning  selected  specific  pro- 
grams: 

(a)  NASA  requested  a  total  of  $1,691,100.- 
000  for  the  Apollo  program.  The  House  Com- 
mittee increased  this  by  $75,700,000  noting 
the  need  to  provide  funds  for  Saturn  V  vehi- 
cle improvement  and  additional  funds  for 
lunar  exploration  and  Apollo  operations.  The 
Senate  approved  the  amount  requested  by 
NASA  $1  691,100.000.  The  House  receded  and 
agreed  to  a  reduction  of  $75,700,000  in  the 


Apollo  program  bringing  the  authorized  total 
to  $1,691,100,000,  „rf,„„ 

.Although  agreeing  to  the  reduced  funding 
level  contained  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
the  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  in- 
sisted that  there  is  an  urgent  and  con- 
tinuing need  to  upgrade  the  Saturn  V  launch 

The  House  passed  bill  included  $32  1  mil- 
lion for  these  purposes.  These  added  funds 
were  intended  to  permit  NASA  to  uprate  the 
Saturn  V  hydrogen-oxygen  engines,  develop 
modification  kits  for  increased  reliabilit>, 
and  to  simplify  Saturn  V  operations 

At  the  present  NASA  in-house  rate  of  ef- 
fecting improvements  to  the  Saturn  V  vehi- 
cle and  present  funding  constraints,  a  more 
eflective  and  efficient  '^^^^^^  ^'}\J'^'^.l 
•■vailable  until  vehicle  number  SA518  If  the 
$32  1  million  were  made  available  improve- 
ments could  be  effected  on  vehicle  number 
SASH  thereby  achieving  increased  rehabuuy 

at  an  early  date  ..      t,        „ 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
wee  that  NASA  marshall  its  resources  with- 
in available  funds  and  pursue  «  ^  >PO'-°"^  P'','^" 
riam  designed  to  uprate  the  Saturn  V  at  he 
earliest  possible  date.  This  will  P^-e^'^"  J  « 
ireezme  of  the  state  of  the  art  and  bring 
about   improved   reliability 

(bi    The   National   Aeronautics  and   Space 
Administration  requested  $25,100,000  for  the 
Earth    Resources   Survey   Program   of    which 
jH  100,000    was    designated    for    ^^e    E.irtri 
Resources      Technology      Satellite       i  EK 1 .  i 
ProKCt     Tl.e    House    aut'..or.zed    $35,100000, 
uf   wh'ch  $24,100,000  was  designated  for  the 
ERTS   Project   in   order   to   accelerate   deve  - 
o'pmcnt  o!  thi.s  important  experimental  satel- 
lite system,  .    ,_ 
The    senate    authorized    the    ^'n^ount    re- 
quested   bv    the   Administration,   $25,100,000^ 
The   managers  on   the   part   of   the  House 
agreed  to  the  amount  of  the  Admimstration 
request,  based  upon  an  agreement  that  the 
report  ol  the  Committee  of  Conference  con- 
tain the  strongest  recommendation  that  re 
search  and  development  work  under  ^AS.\  s 
space     Applications     Program.     P^«'J»  ^^^^^ 
ERTS    should   be  emphasized  in  the  luture. 
and  that  future  resources  committed  w  the 
space     Applications     Program     should     be 
greatly  increased.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the   Senate  concurred  completely  m  thiS 

''°fcV°NASA    requested    $22,850,000    for    re- 
search  in   Chemical   Propulsion    The   H.  use 
mcreased    this    amount    by    $5,250,000    to    be 
used    primarily    for   research    in    Large    Solid 
Rocket  Booster  Technology,  The  Senate  ap- 
proved the  requested  budget  fif^^^.^lf «": 
ierence.  the   House  agreed   to  the  NASA-re 
quested  level  of  $22,850,000  as  the  authorized 
amount.   However,  the  House  Conferees   in  _ 
sisted    upon    emphasizing    their    continued 
concern    that    the    Chemical    Propulsion    re- 
search  area   is   not   being  funded   at   a  \e^el 
adequate  to  provide  the  technology  ^^^^^f 
in  the  nation  s  luture  space  program.  This    ^ 
particularly  true  for  the  high  "■•enfh  steels 
needed  for  the  Large  Solid  Rocket  Motor  and 
tor    high-energy    rocket    engine    technologv 
utilizing  space-storable  f^els.  including  tri- 
propellants.  such  as  iithium-fluorme-h>dro- 
gen  and  also  high  impulse  boron  fuels. 

The  House  Conferees,  together  with  vancus 
Senate  Conferees,  were  in  agreement  on  the 
need  for  the  continued  research  aiid  develop- 
ment of  the  Large  Solid  Rocket  Motor,  The 
House  science  and  Astronautics  Comrnitt>ee 
has  through  the  years  strongly  favored  he 
continued  research  and  development  of  the 
Large  Solid  Rocket  Motor,  The  "«'^^^=„^- 
cessful  firings  of  this  booster  have  shown 
excellent  progress  and  confirm  the  i^adgment 
of  the  House  in  stressing  ^^is  proj^t.  The 
Congress  has  specifically  urged  NASA  over 
many  years  to  complete  this  research  efiort 
leading  to  a  more  reliable,  relatively  inexpen- 
sive and  economical  first  stage  booster 
,d)    NASA    requested    $77,700,000    for    the 
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Aeronautical  Vehicle*  Program.  The  House 
Increaaed  this  request  by  W.aoo.OOO.  The 
Senate  approved  the  NASA  request.  The  man- 
agers on  the  pi  rt  of  the  House  and  Senate 
agreed  on  the  ^  ASA-requeeted  level  of  $77,- 
700.000  as  the  authorized  amount. 

Additionally,  the  House  and  Senate  Con- 
ferees unanlmiiusly  agreed  to  expressing 
strong  approva.  of  the  Increased  funding 
trend  over  the  past  several  years  for  aero- 
nautics research  by  NASA— a  trend  repeatedly 
urged  on  NASJ.  by  the  Congress.  Further. 
the  Conferees  a  jreed  to  supporting  substan- 
tially Increased  effort  In  this  field. 

However,  only  about  $180  million  out  of  a 
»3.7  billion  authorization  for  NASA  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  aeronautics.  This  allocation 
of  less  than  fiv^  percent  of  NASA's  budget 
does  not  represent  adequate  funding  to  carry 
out  research  on  he  crucial  problems  In  aero- 
nautics now  facl  ig  our  nation. 

In  addition  to  specific  programs  and  proj- 
ect* In  Confereace,  six  general  legislative 
amendments  were  In  disagreement.  Differ- 
ences between  tl  e  House  and  Senate  versions 
were  resolved  as   ollows ; 

(a)  The  Senale  amendment  to  H.R.  11271 
contained  a  pro  .-Islon  which  would  bar  the 
use  oji  any  f  unc  s  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the'fl§cal  year  19  70  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admlnlstiatlon  Authorization  Act  for 
grants  to  unlver  iltles  which  prohibit  the  re- 
cruiting of  mill  ary  pwrsonnel  on  campu.ses 
unless  the  Adr  ilnlstrator  determines  that 
such  action  woi  Id  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
aeronautics  and/  space  programs.  The  provi- 
sion Is  similar  fo  language  contained  In  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1969.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  tne  House  agreed  to  the  Senate 
provision. 

(b)  The  Hoise  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  would  csncel  all  authorizations  to  the 
National  Aeroniutlcs  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, enacted  far  fiscal  years  1967,  1968  and 
1969,  for  which  appropriations  have  not  been 
made,  totaling  $327,070,000.  The  House  took 
this  action  In  (  rder  to  tighten  up  authoriza- 
tion and  enab  e  closer  congressional  super- 
vision over  NASA  programs.  The  Senate-ap- 
proved bill  did  not  contain  this  provision.  In 
conference  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  House  provision. 

(c)  A  provision  Included  in  H.R.  11271  as 
passed  by  the  House  states  that  "no  part  of 
the  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  provld  t  payment,  assistance,  or  serv- 
ices to  any  per:  on  who  Is  convicted  by  a  court 
of  competent  lu-lsdlctlon  of  an  act  to  over- 
throw tiie  Gov  jrnment  of  the  United  States." 
The  Senate  ai  lendment  contained  no  such 
provision.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  receded!  to  the  Senate  position  and 
agreed  to  slrittB  the  provision,  recognizing 
that  such  a  provision  covUd  involve  serious 
questions  of  InQprpretatlon  of  existing  laws, 
and  may  requirA  further  legislative  hearings 
and  review  in  bcAh  Houses.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though receding  to  the  Senate  poeltlon.  the 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  still  sup- 
port the  principle  expressed  In  this  provision 
and  wish  to  make  It  crystal  clear  that  they 
believe  that  a  c<  mparable  provision  should 
be  enacted  Into  aw  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  In  the  li  terlm  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  should  be 
governed  by  the  Intent  expressed  above. 

(d)  The  Hou»>  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  would  de  ly  payment  of  any  amount 
(as  salary,  as  a  loan  or  grant  of  any  kind, 
or  otherwise)  f r  )m  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  authc  rlzatious  contained  in  the 
National  Aerona  jtlcs  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorlzat  on  Act,  1970,  to  any  indi- 
vidual who  participates  In  campus  disorders, 
willfully  dlsobers  lawful  regulations  or  or- 
ders causing  d  sruptlon,  la  convicted  by  a 
court  of  compe  ;«nt  Jtirlsdlctlon  of  Inciting, 
promoting  or  cirrylng  on  a  riot,  or  Is  con 
vioted    of    any    group   activity   resulting    in 


n»tertal  damage  to   property  or   Injury   to 
persons. 

In  conference,  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hou««  offered  a  substitute  provision 
which  would  accomplish  the  same  objective, 
but  would  limit  the  denial  of  further  pay- 
ments to  a  period  of  two  years  when  evoked. 
The  managers  en  the  part  of  the  House 
offered  the  substitute  amendment  In  order 
that  the  provision  In  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Adm'nlstratlon  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  197D  conform  to  similar  provisions 
contained  In  the  Education  and  National 
Science  Foundation  Acts  for  1970.  The  man- 
aeers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  agreed  to 
the   House  substitute  provision. 

(e)  The  House  bill  contained  an  amend- 
ment which  provides  that  "the  flag  of  the 
Onlted  States,  and  no  other  flag,  shall  be 
Implanted  or  oth.^rwise  placed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon  o-  on  the  surface  of  any 
planet,  by  the  rr.err.bers  of  the  crew  of  any 
spaoecraft  making  a  lunar  or  planetary 
landing  as  a  part  of  \  mission  under  the 
Apollo  program  or  as  a  part  of  a  mission 
under  any  subsf^quent  program,  the  funds 
for  which  are  provided  entirely  by  the  Oov- 
erument  of  the  United  States". 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  such 
provision.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  further  clarified  the  intent  of  this 
provision  durlnp  the  conference  by  stipu- 
lating that  this  section  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  American  flag  must 
necessarily  be  implanted  or  otherwise  placed 
on  the  surface  of  th"!  Moon  or  the  surface 
of  any  planet  on  each  and  every  landing 
subsequent  to  an  Initial  landing.  The  man- 
agers on  the  par*  of  the  Senate  receded, 
agreeing   to   the  House   provision. 

1  f  I  The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  would  require  former  employees 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, who  worked  on  procurement  or 
other  contractual  work,  and  who  now  work 
for  companies  under  contract  with  the  agency 
involving  more  than  $10,000,000  annually,  to 
disclose  certain  facts  to  the  Administrator 
by  March  1st  of  each  ye.ir.  Facts  to  be  dis- 
closed would  include  names,  titles  and  de- 
scription of  their  work  for  the  agency  dur- 
ing the  preceding  five  years,  and  a 
declaration  of  any  work  performed  regarding 
planning,  research,  or  decision  making.  The 
provision  also  applies  to  present  employees  of 
the  agency  who  previously  worked  for  an 
aerospace  contractor  doing  more  than  $10.- 
000.000  In  business  annually  under  contract 
with  the  agency.  The  Houie  bill,  contained 
no  such  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
recognizing  that  the  language  is  Identical 
(except  for  minor  modlflcatlons)  to  a  provi- 
sion recently  passed  as  part  of  the  Military 
Authorization  BUI  accepted  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. 

Qeoroe  p.  MnxEK, 

Olin  E.  Teagci:, 

Joseph  E.  Karth, 

Ken  Hechi-er, 

Joseph  Q.  Pulton, 

Charlks  a.  Mosher, 

Richard  L.  Roudebush. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  the  linanimous-consent 
agreement.  I  call  up  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  tH.R.  11271)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics an(i  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction 
of  facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  ptirposes. 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

iFor  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
today.  I 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  'during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
struck  all  after  the  enacting  clause  in 
the  House  bill  and  substituted  new  lan- 
guage. Tlie  committee  of  conference 
agreed  to  accept  the  Senate  amendment 
with  certain  amendments  and  stipula- 
tions proposed  by  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House: 

In  fiscal  year  1970  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  re- 
quested authorization  in  the  amount  of 
$3,715,527,000.  The  House  approved  au- 
thorization in  the  amount  of  $3,966,377,- 
000.  The  Senate  approved  $3,715,527,000. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  the  total 
amount  of  appropriations  to  be  author- 
ized was  adjusted  to  $3,715,527,000,  To 
this  sum,  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  agreed.  Thus,  the  total 
amoimt  to  be  authorized  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1970  is  exactly  the  amount 
requested  by  the  administration.  The 
amount  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  is 
$250,850,000  less  than  was  passed  by  the 
House  for  authorization.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the 
Senate  amendment  because  of  the  fol- 
lowing constraints:  First,  the  appropria- 
tions approved  by  the  House,  prior  to 
passage  of  the  authorization  act  by  the 
House  totaled  $3,696,983,000.  or  $269,- 
394,000  less  than  passed  for  authoriza- 
tion and  $18.4  million  less  than  the  au- 
thorization agreed  to  by  the  conferees; 
second,  the  report  of  the  Presidents 
Space  Task  Group  concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Nation  s  space  effort  released 
subsequent  to  the  House  action  on  the 
fiscal  year  1970  authorization  bill,  indi- 
cated that  a  reevaluation  of  space  pri- 
orities appears  to  be  in  order;  and  third, 
the  heavy  demands  on  the  Nation's  re- 
sources for  other  programs  dictate  that 
economic  restraints  be  exerclsea  in  the 
national  space  effort.  The  authorization 
was  held  to  the  level  requested  by  the 
admini-stration. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics, imder  the  direction  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Miller)  has  worked  long 
and  hard  in  analyzing  and  reporting  to 
the  House  the  NASA  fiscal  year  1970  au- 
thorization. This  bill  passed  the  House 
on  June  10  without  basic  change.  I  con- 
sider this  a  vote  of  confidence  In  the 
leadership  of  our  chairman  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler) ,  our  ranking  minority  member,  the 
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gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ful- 
ton) and  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
a  thorough  and  searching  'fvlew  of  the 
NASA  program.  It  Is  important  to  note 
the   action   of   the  committee   and  the 
House  in  approving  this  bill  largely  an- 
ticipated the  results  and  recommenda- 
tions   of    the    President's    Space    Task 
Group  report  released  in  September.  It 
anticipated  additional  funding  for  con- 
tinued lunar  exploration  following   the 
Apollo  11  flight.  It  anticipated  provision 
for  funding  for  the  continued  procure- 
ment of  long  leadtime  items  ^o^  produc- 
tion of  the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle,  the 
largest  launch  vehicle  available  to  the 
free  world.  In   addition   to  this    funds 
were  added  for  the  Initiation  of  tech- 
nology  development  as  weU   as  design 
studies  for  a  space  station  and  low  cost 
space  shuttle  system  necessary  to  a  pro- 
gressive and  adequate  space  program  In 
the   1970's.  I  commend   all  of  my  co  - 
leagues  in  the  House  who  supported  this 
authorization.  In  my  view  it  was  a  states- 
man's approach  to  the  future  of  our  na- 
tional space  program. 

The  difference  between  the  President  s 
Space  Task  Group  recommendations  and 
the  actions  of  the  committee  and  the 
House  largely  Involves  differences  In  tim- 
ing rather  than  emphasis  and  intent.  The 
Space  Task  Group  report  endorses  es- 
sentially the  approach  that  the  com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  has 
taken  In  analyzing  the  future  needs  of 
our  Nation  in  space.  However,  in  the  case 
of  the  space  station  and  space  shuttle 
the  Task  Group  report  has  essentially 
recommended  a  later  start  than  would 
have  been  accompUshed  by  appropria- 
tion of  funds  equivalent  to  the  authori- 
zation approved  by  the  House. 

In  this  period  of  increased  demands 
upon  Federal  funds  it  is  important,  as 
we  aU  know,  to  carefully  analyze  the 
stress  and  direction  of  not  only  our  na- 
tional space  program  but  all  of  the  vast 
area  of  essenUal  tasks  that  must  be  per- 
formed through  Federal  initiative.  The 
bill    which   has   been   returned   to   the 
House  by  the  Senate  is  $250,850,000  less 
than  the  House-passed  version.  The  in- 
crease in  funding  was  largely  centered 
on  sUrting  development  of  a  space  sU- 
tion  and  space  shuttle  beyond  the  pre- 
liminary design  level.  Since  a  reasonable 
time  table  for  this  and  other  programs 
lias  been  provided   by  NASA  and  the 
Presidents  Space  Task  Group  Report  it 
is  possible  to  accept  the  Senate  level  of 
authorization    which    equals    the    toUl 
amount  requested  by  the  administration. 
However    I   believe  it   is   important  to 
point  out  that  both  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  the  House 
have,  by  their  previous  actions,  endorsed 
a  vigorous  and  continuing  national  space 
program  and  that  in  the  ensuing  author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1971  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  NASA  to  assure  that  the  gen- 
eral  guidelines  provided  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Space  Task  Group  Report  and  the 
recommendations  made  and  the  actions 
taken  by  the  committee  and  the  House 
on  fiscal  year  1970  NASA  authorization 
are    fully    considered    and    develor>ed. 
Tiierefore,  I  view  the  acceptance  of  the 
Senate  version  of  the  NASA  authoriza- 
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tlon  bill  as  an  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  NASA  to  demon- 
strate their  vigorous  support  for  our 
national  space  program  in  the  months 

We  face  a  crucial  turning  point  in  our 
national  space  program.  As  the  Soviets 
have  so  well  demonstrated  withm  recent 
weeks    space  is  an  arena  in  which  we 
can  ill  afford  to  be  second.  As  our  Apollo 
program    has    well    demonstrated    the 
technological  growth  and  economic  well- 
being  of  our  Nation  is  materially  en- 
hanced by  a  strong  national  space  effort. 
The  budget  as  provided  for  in  the  con- 
ference   report    represents   an   absolute 
minimum  funding  essential  to  maintain 
the  critical  technical  skills,  capabilities 
and  teams  of  engineers,  scientists  and 
managers  in  industry  and  within  NASA 
necessary  to  our  future  national  space 
program.  To  do  less  would  be  a  disservice 
to  the  Nation.  To  do  more  will  be   a 
necessity  in  the  future. 

Mr    FULTON    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaicer.   wUl  the  gentleman  >ield? 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  House 
we  have  in  here  the  same  provisions  on 
riots  in  educational  institutions  that 
were  in  the  education  bill  and  already 

Second,  we  have  cut  $327  million  from 
the  NASA  authorization  in  the  budget. 

There  are  two  points  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  and  stress  particularly  that  I 
have  insisted  upon  In  the  preparation  of 
the  statements  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House.  NASA  requested  a 
total  of  $1,691,100,000  for  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram The  House  committee  increased 
this  by  $75,700,000,  noting  the  need  to 
provide  fimds  for  Saturn  V  vehicle  im- 
provement and  additional  funds  for 
lunar  exploration  and  Apollo  operations. 
The  Senate  approved  the  amoimt  re- 
quested by  NASA.  $1,691,100,000.  The 
House  receded  and  agreed  to  a  reduction 
of  $75,700,000  in  the  Apollo  program 
bringing  the  authorized  total  to  $1,691,- 

100.000.  ^  ^       J 

Although  agreeing  to  the  reduced 
funding  level  contained  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  insisted  that  there  is  an 
urgent  and  continuing  need  to  upgrade 
the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle. 

The  House  passed  bill  included  $32.1 
million  for  these  purposes.  These  fimds 
added  were  intended  to  permit  NASA  to 
uprate  the  Saturn  V  hydrogen-oxygen 
engines,  develop  modification  kits  for 
increased  reliability,  and  to  simplify 
Saturn  V  operations. 

At  the  present  NASA  in-house  rate  of 
effecting  improvements  to  the  Saturn  V 
vehicle,  and  present  funding  constraints, 
a  more  effective  and  efficient  vehicle  will 
not  be  available  untU  vehicle  No. 
SA-518.  If  the  $32.1  million  were  made 
available  improvements  could  be  effected 
on  vehicle  No.  SA-514  thereby  achiev- 
ing increased  reliability  at  an  early  date. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
urge  that  NASA  marshall  its  resources 
within  available  funds  and  pursue  a  vig- 
orous program  designed  to  uprate  the 
Saturn  V  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


This  will  prevent  the  freezing  of  the 
sute  of  the  art  and  bring  about  improved 
reliability  and  increase  the  margin  oi 
safety  for  our  astronauts. 

NASA   requested    $22,850,000    for   re- 
search in  chemical  proplusion.  The  House 
increased  this  amount  by  $5,250,000  to 
be  used  primarily  for  research  in  large 
solid  rocket  booster  technology.  The  Sen- 
ate approved  the  requested  budget  figure. 
In  conference,  the  House  agreed  to  the 
NASA-requested  level  of  $22,850,000  as 
the   authoi-ized   amount.   However,    the 
House  conferees  insisted  upon  emphasiz- 
ing   their   continued  concern    that   the 
chemical  propulsion  research  area  is  not 
being  funded  at  a  level  adequate  to  pro- 
vide the  technolog>'  required  m  the  Na- 
tion's future  space  program.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  for  the  high  strength  steels 
needed  for  the  large  solid  rocket  inotor 
and  for  high-energy  rocket  engine  tech- 
nology utilizing  space-storable  fuels,  in- 
cluding tripropellants.  such  as  hthium- 
fluorine-hydrogen  and  also  high  impulse 

boron  fuels. 

The   House   conferees,   together  witn 
various  Senate  conferees,  were  in  agree- 
ment on  the  need  for  the  continued  re- 
search  and   development  of   the   large 
solid  rocket  motor.  The  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  has  through 
the  vears  strongly  favored  the  continued 
research  and  development  of  the  large 
soUd  rocket  motor.  The  recent  successful 
firings  of  this  booster  have  shown  excel- 
lent progress  and  confirm  the  judgment 
of  the  House  in  stressing  this  project. 
Tiie    Congress    has    specifically    urged 
NASA  over  many  years  to  complete  this 
research  effort  leading  to  a  more  reliable 
relatively    inexpensive    and   economical 
first  stage  booster. 

Mr  MILLER  of  CaUforma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks   on   the    conference    report    just 

passed.  ^.     ..  _  »„ 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  10595, 
GREAT  PLAINS  PROGRAM  EXTEN- 
SION 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bUl  (H.R. 
10595)  to  amend  the  act  of  August  7. 
1956  70  Stat.  1115.  as  amended,  provid- 
ing for  a  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  Ueu  of  the 

report.  ^  ^,     .  .„ 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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some  testing  itself  or  contract  out  such 
studies  to  qualified  individuals,  organiza- 
tions, or  institutions.  The  sponsor  of  any 
new  drug  submitted  for  testing  or  investi- 
gation shall  be  liable  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred, including  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  cost  of  staffing,  maintaining  and 
equipping  the  Center. 

The  bill  charges  the  HEW  Secretary 
with  seeing  to  it  that  the  testing  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  drug  is  conducted  by 
experts  qualified  by  scientific  training 
and  experience  tb  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  relevant  here 
to  cite  the  drug  efficacy  study  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council  Division  of  Medical 
Sciences.  This  study,  which  took  3  years, 
was  commissioned  to  evaluate  claims  of 
efficacy  tliat  had  been  made  on  behalf  of 
approximately  4.000  drug  formulations 
introduced  on  the  market  between  1938 
and  1962.  In  aii  epilog  to  the  final  re- 
port on  the  dk-ug  efficacy  study,  the 
Policy  Advisory  Committee  made  this 
comment  on  thle  quality  of  evidence  of 
efficacy-: 

Mamy  of  the  presentations  submitted  by 
manufacturers  In^  support  ot  the  claims  made 
for  the  use  of  thilr  drugs  consUt«d  of  bulky 
flies  of  reports  of  uncontrolled  observations 
and  testlmonlalj-type  endorsements  The 
lack  of  substantial  evidence  based  on  well- 
controlled  Investigations  by  experienced  In- 
vestigators was  conspicuous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  Commission- 
er of  Federal  Drug  Administration.  Dr. 
Herbert  Ley.  has  disclosed  that  out  of 
406  drug  marketing  applications  received 
by  the  FDA  in  1967.  only  59  were  ap- 
proved. More  «han  half,  he  said,  '•suf- 
fered from  deficiencies  in  clinical  studies 
and  inadequacies  in  efficacy  data  and 
many  were  so  tow  in  quality  as  to  be  not 
approvable." 

In  testimony  last  May.  Dr.  Ley  de- 
clared: 

The  major  ptoblem  in  industry  submis- 
sions to  PDA  is  still  the  poor  quality  of  both 
the  basic  data  ahd  the  summanes.  The  most 
important  slngl*  step  that  Industry  can  take 
to  speed  up  the  processing  of  new  drug  ap- 
plications by  tT>A — and  to  improve  the 
chance  for  new  drug  approval—would  be  to 
ensure  that  the  data  presented  In  support  of 
efficacy  is  true  to  the  statutory  reqiuremcnt 
of  well-controlled  studies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  way  to  fulfill  the 
statutory  requirement  for  well-controlled 
studies  is  to  conduct  them  under  the 
aegis  of  a  National  Drug  Testing  and 
Evaluation  Center.  And  if.  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  industry  experiences  dif- 
ficulty in  conomanding  needed  clinical 
facilities  and  the  services  of  experienced 
investigators.  It  may  be  the  only  way. 

Drug  testing  should  be  the  domain 
of  specialists  who  are  motivated  by 
neither  more  nor  less  than  learning  the 
truth.  The  sole  interest  vested  in  those 
who  commission  the  tests  .should  be  the 
public  interest. 


TARIFF  ACTIONS 

I  Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  items  just 


came  to  my  attention  that  I  thought 
would  be  of  great  interest  to  the  House. 
As  the  drive  goes  on  to  keep  this  House 
from  passing  legislation  that  might  in- 
terfere with  the  free  flow  of  goods  from 
Japan,  we  have  a  Japanese  Trade  Coun- 
cil release  of  late  date  and  a  very  inter- 
esting decision  made  by  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission.  After  35   attempts  by  in- 
jured workmen    in    the    United    States 
whose  jobs  have  been  taken  by  imports  to 
get  relief  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
the  Tariff  Commission   finally   granted 
relief  in  three  cases.  Tliree  separate  steel 
companies,  three  separate  plants,  have 
been  given  relief  for  their  workers  who 
lost  their  jobs  because  of  imports.  That 
means  all  of  these  workers  will  be  paid 
65  percent  of  their  average  wage  for  a 
period  of  1  year  plus  6  months"  extension 
if  they  are  going  to  try  to  be  retained 
for  another  job  plus  a  3-month  extension 
if  they  are  over  60  years  of  age.  How- 
ever, the  real  kicker  in  this  is  that  the 
Japane.se  have  joined  in  a  flKht  to  keep 
us  from  acting  on  legislation  and  have 
announced  that  by  the  end  of  1971  they 
are  croing  to  reduce  the  tariff  into  Japan 
on  55  items.  I  would  like  to  read  a  few 
of  the  list  of  items.  They  are  going  to  re- 
duce the  Japanese  tariff  on  grapefruit, 
cake  mixes,  corn  flakes,  chewing  gum. 
pineapples,  lemon  jixice.  and  eight  other 
food  items.  I  am  sure  we  will  Kct  rich 
on  it. 

The  Tanff  Commission  decision  is  an- 
other instance  of  how  we  keep  making 
it  even  more  difficult  for  U.S.  industi-y  to 
compete  in  foreign  trade.  The  steel  com- 
panies that  lost  their  business  and  the 
steelworkers  who  lost  their  jobs  are  all 
going  to  be  taxed  to  pay  the  relief  pay- 
ments to  the  unemployed  workers. 

This  means  that  the  price  of  our  steel 
will  probably  be  raised  a  few  cents  a 
pound,  making  the  relief  clause  in  our 
Trade  Act  an  indirect  subsidy  to  the 
steel-exporting  countries. 

I  congratulate  the  Tariff  Commission 
on  its  decision.  I  have  a  feeling  that  this 
may  be  the  Tariff  Commission  that  may 
save  our  industrial  economy.  The  deci- 
sion follows: 

United  States  Wii-l  Aid  Workers  Hurt  by 
Imports 

The  U  S.  Tariff  Commission  shattered  prec- 
edent yesterday  by  ruling  that  some  Ameri- 
can steelworkers  are  eligible  for  government 
aid  because  imported  steel  products  cost  them 
their  jobs. 

Some  35  previous  requests  for  such  relief, 
provided  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  had  been  denied  by  the  commission. 

The  act  calls  for  a-ssistance  to  workers 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  Imports  resulting 
from  trade  conces.sions  such  as  tariff  cuts  are 
the  major  cause  of  job  loss  In  most  previous 
instances,  the  commission  had  ruled  that 
imports  were  not  the  major  cause. 

tjiider  the  terms  of  yesterday's  rullnR,  the 
affected  workers  would  receive  from  the  65 
per  cent  of  average  government  national 
earnings  in  the  industry. 

The  5-to-l  decision  covered  displaced 
workers  at  two  US.  Steel  Corp.  plants,  at 
Pittsburgh  and  U)s  Angeles,  producing  power 
transmission  towers  and  parts  and  one  Armco 
Steel  Corp  plant  at  Ambridge.  Pa.,  producing 
weldetl  pipe.  The  commission  did  not  dis- 
close how  many  workers  would  be  affected. 

The  petition  for  ;tssisUince  was  filed  by  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America. 


MR.  A.  ERNEST  FITZGERALD.  AIR 
EFFICIENCY  EXPERT,  FIRED  BY 
THE  PENTAGON 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ap- 
palled to  learn  yesterday  that  Mr.  A. 
Ernest  Fitzgerald,  the  Air  Force  efficiency 
expert  who  had  uncovered  the  fantastic 
cost  overruns  in  the  controversial  C-5A 
program,  had  been  fired  by  the  Penta- 
gon. As  a  persistent  critic  of  the  bloated 
Pentagon  budget,  and  as  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  attempted  to  make 
responsible  cuts  in  the  defense  procure- 
ment bill  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  find  this 
action  on  the  part  of  Pentagon  officials 
completely  inexcusable.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing Mr.  Fitzgerald  his  walking  papers, 
the  Defense  Department  should  have 
given  him  a  medal. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  recently 
noted  in  a  press  conference  the  tremen- 
dous accomplishments  of  this  adminis- 
tration in  its  cost- reduction  program. 
Yet,  now  they  have  decided  that  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  reduce  costs  is  to  fire 
one  of  the  most  capable  waste  hunters 
in    the   Pentagon.    I   say   the   situation 

The  Federal  Government  goes  to  great 
pains  to  recruit  competent  executives.  It 
spends  all  kinds  of  money  on  efficiency 
analyses  to  determine  reasonable  and  re- 
sponsible cost-benefit  ratios.  But  in  one 
of  the  worst  shows  of  contrariness  I 
have  witnessed  in  a  long  time,  the  Pen- 
tagon has  decided  to  can  one  of  its  most 
competent  executives  and  apparently 
shelve  all  the  hard  work  he  put  in  at- 
tempting to  save  the  U.S.  taxpayers  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  This,  in  my  estimation,  is 
sheer  idiocy. 

Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  writing  to  the  President  asking  him 
to  personally  intervene  in  this  situation 
and  to  restore  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  his  po- 
sition in  the  Defense  Department.  Any- 
thing less  than  this  on  his  part  will  be 
a  complete  condoning  of  a  program  that 
was  so  badly  bungled  and  so  horribly 
mismanaged  that  it  almost  boggles  the 
mind.  His  failure  to  do  this  will  also  be  a 
serious  blow  to  the  morale  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  con.scientious  Govern- 
ment employees  who  try  to  do  the  right 
thing  but  will  refrain  from  any  acts  of 
initiative  in  the  future  lest  they  get  egg 
on  the  faces  of  their  .superiors. 

This  incident  is  but  another  in  a  .series 
of  acts  of  .smug  high-handedne.ss  on  the 
part  of  Pentagon  officials  who  think  they 
are  above  reproach.  I  think  this  arro- 
gance ought  to  be  met  head  on. 


SPEAKING   OUT 


I  Mr.  BE\'ILL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ' 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
term'nation  of  the  great  war  a  half- 
century  ago.  November  11  has  been  set 
aside  throughout  the  Western  World  as 
a  day  of  tribute  to  veterans.  A  day  in 
which    millions    pause    to    honor    those 
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brave  men  and  women  whose  precious 
sacrifices  permit  our  present  security  and 

well-  l>clll  8 

This  year  that  dlsthiguished  organiza- 
tion the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  is  asking  every  dedi- 
cated American  to  "speak  out  in  support 
of  America  and  in  support  of  those  who 
have  served  and  are  now  serving 
throughout  the  world.  ..     .  ,    „ 

in  my  judgment,  we  could  not  pick  a 
more  appropriate  time  for  such  an  out- 
S.urlng  of  support  for  our  Nation,  and 
I  am  honored  to  join  millions  of  my  fel- 
low Americans  In  speaking  out. 

There  is  confusion  in  America  today, 
there  are  those  who  are  frustrated  over 
the  continuing  conflict  in  Vietnam,  but 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  one 
half  million  Americans  on  the  fightmg 
front  of  Vietnam.  To  them,  we  owe  our 
unqtialified,  unwavering  support. 

The  so-called  Vietnam  antiwar  demon- 
strations held  recently  throughout  the 
United  States  played  right  into  the  hand5 
of  the  Communist  regime  in  Hanoi.  Sucn 
demonstrations  can  only  undermine  our 
efforts  to  negotiate  an  honor  ablepeace. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  not  made  on  college  campuses  or  m 
the  streets.  It  Is  made  by  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people. 

Only  an  honorable  solution  can  justiiy 
the  sacrifices  of  our  efforts.  ,  ,  ..  „ 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  let  the 
world  know  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  support  our  Government  We 
must  speak  out  clearly  and  decisively. 

I  remind  you  that  those  who  have  died 
in  service  to  America  have  not  died  in 
vain  but  have  granted  us.  the  living  the 
opportunity  to  live  out  our  lives  m  free- 
dom-and  given  us  the  chance  to  change 
the  pattern  of  war  and  suffering.  It  faUs 
to  us  to  try  to  justify  their  hopes.  We 
must  not  fail. 


quality  of  education  In  Alabama  I  find 
this  situation  disheartening  and  deplor- 
able. I  have  recenUy  received  a  copy  of 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Alabama  As- 
sociation of  School  Boards.  This  reso- 
lution is  an  eloquent  appeal  from  Ala- 
bama educators  in  support  of  the  basic 
right  of  children  and  parents  to  choose 
the  school  they  wish  to  attend.  I  believe 
this  to  be  an  important  statement  oi 
interest  to  my  colleagues,  regardless  of 
their  section  of  the  country  for  this  is, 
indeed,  a  national  problem. 
The  resolution  follows: 


Resohttion.  Alabama  Association  of 
Schools 


FEDERAL  INTRUSION  INTO  STATE 
MATTERS  HAS  BROUGHT  ABOUT 
INTOLERABLE  CONDITIONS  IN 
THE  ALABAMA  EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


(Mr  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr    NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Federal 
intrusion  Into  State  matters  has  brought 
about  intolerable  conditions  m  the  Ala- 
bama educational  system.  Some  schools 
are  so  overcrowded  that  it  is  physically 
impossible  for  teachers  to  conduct  their 
classes,  whUe  other  good  school  build- 
ings remain  closed.  But  even  more  im- 
portant than  this  is  that  children  are 
forced  to  travel  many  miles  from  their 
own   homes  to  attend   a  school  which 
neither  they  nor  their  parents  approve^ 
The  single  overriding  reason  that  tnese 
conditions  exist  is  the  single-minded  de- 
termination    of     the     Department     of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment  of  Justice,   and   the  Federal 
courts  to  compel  children  to  attend  pre- 
assigned  schools.  The  results  of  this  ad- 
ministrative tyranny  has  been  chaotic 
and  against  every  sound  principle  of  edu- 
cation. ^       ,  .  ^j 
As  one  who  for  over  a  decade  worked 
consistently  to  continually  improve  the 


Whereas,  the  Courts  of  last  l-esort  in  the 
united  States  have  consistently  held  that 
the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  this  Nation 
require  that  every  child  be  afforded  an  equal 
opportunity  to  obtain  an  education,  regard- 
less of  race,  creed  or  color,  and 

Whereas,  the  school  boards  have  accepted 
these  decisions  and  have  provided  this  equal 
opportunity  for  all  children  by  making  avail- 
able U,  them  the  freedom  to  choose  the 
school  that  they  wish  to  attend  without 
pressure  or  duress  on  any  person,  and 

Whereas,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
speclficallv  states:  "Desegregation  shall  not 
mean  the"  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  in  order  to  overcome  racia  imbal- 
ance." And  said  Act  also  states:  Nothing 
herein  shall  empower  any  official  or  court  of 
the  United  States  to  issue  any  order  seeking 
to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in  any  school  by 
reauirlng  the  transportation  of  pupils  or 
students  from  one  school  to  another  or  one 
school  district  to  another",  and 

Whereas  in  these  United  States  where 
freedom  is  the  hallmark  of  our  Republic  and 
the  law  of  the  land.  Americans  place  great 
value  upon  their  freedom— freedom  of  re- 
ligion, freedom  of  the  press,  Ireed°in  of 
speech,  and  every  other  freedom:  yet  there 
seems  to  be  one  lone  exception— the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  the 
department  of  Justice,  and  the  Feder^ 
Courts  have  effectively  denied  children  In 
this  Nation  the  right  to  choose  the  school 
thev  wish  to  att«nd,  and  ^    ^  ,.  ,    ,v„. 

VVhereas,  It  Is  our  studied  belief  that 
wherever  children  have  been  forced  to  att«nd 
schools  against  their  will  and  contrary  to  the 
will  of  their  parents,  the  results  have  been 
a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  educatiori 
and  a  large  Increase  in  the  number  of  school 
dropouts,  and  in  many  areas,  has  caused  the 
defection  of  students  from  the  public  schools 
into  rapidly  growing  private  schools. 

Whereas,  In  its  concern  over  the  direction 
being  taken  by  the  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Federal  Courts,  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
united  States,  expressing  ^he  w-iU  of  the 
people,  passed  HR  13111  on  July  31.  1969 
with    the    following   provisions: 

■SEC  408  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  btising  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school,  or 
to  force  any  student  attending  any  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  to  attend  a 
particular  school  against  the  choice  of  his 
or  her  parents  or  parent." 

•SEC  409.  NO  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school  or 
the  attendance  of  students  at  a  particular 
school  as  a  condition  Precedent  to  obtaimng 
Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to  any 
State,  school  district,  or  school." 


our  obUgaUon  and  duty  as  school  board 
members  and  educators  is  to  do  all  that  is 
in  our  power  to  provide  such  a  qufll^y  •^d,^*^*- 
tion  and  we  further  believe  that  It  is  as 
morally  and  constitutionally  WT°'^_*°f  * 
student  to  be  assigned  to  a  school  that  Is 
not  of  his  choosing  as  it  Is  to  deny  hto  the 
right  to  attend  the  school  of  his  cfiolce^ 

NOW  therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That  this 
Alabama  Association  of  School  Boards  makes 
it  known  to  all  concerned  that  we  support  a 
policy  of  freedom  of  choice  In  the  operation 

"srrfrherrUved:    ^at    U    Is    our 

rrlca^':^^rd  '[h^r  u?r  ^u^r 

S^aly  education,  to  bring  about  a  plea^nt 
environment  for  teaching,  to  create  a  whole- 
some atmosphere  for  the  learning  process, 
and  vet  not  deprive  any  person  of  any  con- 
stitutional  guaranty  of  freedom  under  the 

^"^  Adopted  bv  the  general  membership  of 
the  Alabama"  Assocl^lon  of  School  Boards. 
October  28.  1969.  j,,,„,  q^^,-. 

ExecuUve  Secretary. 


and. 


Whereas,  we  sincerely  believe  that  the 
eoal  of  public  education  Is  to  provide  the 
^htmren^of  this  nation  with  the  best  pos- 
sible education  in  order  to  prepare  theni  to 
take  their  places  In  our  de«°<=""=.„^,f,^ 
and  to  be  useful  members  thereof,  and  that 


LICENSE     GRANTED    TO     PACIFICA 

TOUNDATION  OF  CALIFORNIA  FOR 

FM   STATION   IN   HOUSTON,  TEX. 

(Mr    CARTER  asked  and  was  given 

oermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

Ste.  ?o  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
I  was  greatly  pleased  to  ^fe  an  excellent 
remake   of   the   movie.     oood-By.   Mr. 
cSpT'  It  was  inspirational  and  cer- 
tauUy  it  tends  to  inculcate  principles  of 
honor   truth,  and  courage  m  our  youth. 
T  regret  that  the  Pacifica  Foundation 
of  California  has  been  granted  a  con- 
struction^rmit  for  an  FM  station  m 
SS>n.  Tex.  By  this  action  obscene 
filthy,  and  blasphemous  language  wiU  be 
Qopwpd  over  the  great  State  of  Texas. 
'^CommilsLer  Robert  E.  Lee  dissented 
and  issued  a  sUtement.  I  commend  his 
dissent  and  also  his  sUtement. 

Free  speech  does  not  grant  a  license 
to  broadcast  obscene,  indecent  or  pro- 
fane matter  to  the  general  public. 

The  Pacifica  Foundation  h^^" 
euiltv  of  this,  and  I  include  for  the  Rec- 
ord material  broadcast  on  the  21st  of 
September  1969. 

Literature  has  been  defined  a^ 
thoughts  expressed  in  language  of  such 
enduring  charm  that  men  treasure  them 
and  will  not  let  them  die. 

I  find  nothing  of  benefli  in  the  recent 
broadcast  of  the  Pacifica.  I  find  much 
wS  robscene,  indecent,  and  profane^ 
And  which  is  a  stench  m  the  nostrils  of 

'I'urg'^eThf  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  rescind  the  Pa<^ifi^f  F°""; 
dation-s  application  for  a  construction 
nermit  in  Houston.  .    . 

linclude  the  dissent  of  Commissioner 
Robert  E.  Lee,  as  follows : 
IFrom  Federal  Communication^  Commission 
News,  Oct.  31.  19691 
Broadcast  Action 

The  Commission  took  the  f°"«^;!^B  »"X 
on  October  29.  1969.  Commissioners  Hyde 
(Chairman).  Bartley.  Johnson  and  H.  Rex 
12  wUh  commissioner  Co%  concurring  and 

granted  construction   permit   for  new  nou 
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some  testing  itself  or  contract  out  such 
studies  to  qualiflled  individuals,  organiza- 
tions, or  institutions.  The  sponsor  of  any 
new  drug  submitted  for  testing  or  investi- 
gation shall  be  liable  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred, including  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  cost  of  staffing,  maintaining  and 
equipping  the  Center. 

The  bill  charges  the  HEW  Secretary 
with  seeing  to  lit  that  the  testing  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  drug  is  conducted  by 
experts  qualified  by  scientific  training 
and  experience  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  relevant  here 
to  cite  the  drug  efficacy  study  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council  Division  of  Medical 
Sciences.  This  study,  which  took  3  years, 
was  commissioned  to  evaluate  claims  of 
efficacy  that  had  been  made  on  behalf  of 
approximately  4,000  drug  formulations 
introduced  on  the  market  between  1938 
and  1962.  In  an  epilog  to  the  final  re- 
port on  the  drug  efficacy  study,  the 
Policy  Advisory,  Committee  made  this 
comment  on  thd  quality  of  evidence  of 
efficacy :  1 

Many. of  the  presentations  submitted  by 
mftnufiicUarers  In  slipport  of  the  claims  made 
for  the  use  of  thelri  drugs  consisted  of  bulky 
files  of  reports  of  uncontrolled  observations 
and  testlmonlal-tjipe  endorsements.  The 
lack  of  substantial  evidence  based  on  well- 
controlled  lnvestlga:lons  by  experienced  In- 
vestigators was  conspicuous. 


yg 


1)67 


present  Commission- 
Administration.  Dr. 
disclosed  that  out  of 
applications  received 
only  59  were  ap- 
half.  he  said,  "suf- 
in  clinical  studies 
in  efficacy   data  and 
in  quality  as  to  be  not 


Mr.  Speaker,  th^ 
er  of  Federal  Dr 
Herbert  Ley.  has 
406  drug  marketinjg 
by  the  FDA  in 
proved.  More  thah 
f ered  from  deficiencies 
and   inadequacies 
many  were  so  low 
approvable." 

In  testimony  ls|st  May,  Dr.  Ley  de- 
clared: 

The  major  probldm  In  Industry  submis- 
sions to  PDA  is  .still  the  poor  quality  of  both 
the  basic  data  and  the  summaries.  The  most 
Important  single  steD  that  Industry  can  take 
to  speed  up  the  processing  of  new  drtig  ap- 
plications by  PDA —and  to  Improve  the 
chance  for  new  drui;  approval — would  be  to 
ensure  that  the  data  presented  In  support  of 
efficacy  is  true  to  the  statutory  reqiurement 
of  well-controlled  stjudles. 

Mrf  Speaker 
statutoi-y  requiiem 
studies    is   to  conduc 
aegis  of  a  National 
Evaluation  Center 
suggested,  the  ind 
ficulty   in   commai^iding 
facilities  and  the 
investigators,  it 

Drug   testing   should 
of    specialists    whb 
neither  more  nor 
truth.  The  sole  in 
who  commi.ssion 
public  inteiest. 


one 


se: 
miy 


the 


way  to  fulfill  the 
;nt  for  well-contiolled 
t  them  under  the 
Drug  Testing  and 
And  if.  as  has  been 
jstry  expeiience.s  dif- 
needed  clinical 
rvices  of  experienced 
be  the  only  way. 

be    the  domain 
are    motivated    by 
less  than  learninp;  the 
-erest  vested  in  those 
tests  sliould  be  the 


TARIFF 

I  Mr.  DENT  asket 
mission  to  address 
ute  and  to  revise 
marks,  i 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr. 


ACTIONS 

and  was  given  per- 
he  House  for  1  min- 
and  extend  his  re- 


Si  leaker,  two  items  just 


came  to  my  attention  that  I  thought 
would  be  of  great  Interest  to  the  House. 
As  the  drive  goes  on  to  keep  this  House 
from  passing  legislation  that  might  in- 
terfere with  the  free  flow  of  goods  from 
Japan,  we  have  a  Japanese  Trade  Coun- 
cil release  of  late  date  and  a  very  inter- 
esting decision  made  by  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission.  After  35  attempts  by  in- 
jured workmen  in  the  United  States 
whose  jobs  have  been  taken  by  imports  to 
get  relief  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
the  Tariff  Commission  finally  granted 
relief  in  three  cases.  Tliree  separate  steel 
companies,  three  separate  plants,  have 
been  given  relief  for  their  workers  who 
lost  their  jobs  because  of  imports.  That 
means  all  of  these  workers  will  be  paid 
65  percent  of  their  average  wage  for  a 
period  of  1  year  plus  6  months'  extension 
if  they  are  going  to  try  to  be  retained 
for  another  job  plus  a  3-month  extension 
if  thej?  aie  over  60  years  of  age.  How- 
ever, the  real  kicker  in  this  is  that  the 
Japanese  have  joined  in  a  fight  to  keep 
us  fiom  acting  on  legislation  and  have 
announced  that  by  the  end  of  1971  they 
are  going  to  reduce  the  tariff  into  Japan 
on  55  items.  I  would  like  to  read  a  few 
of  the  list  of  items.  They  are  going  to  re- 
duce the  Japanese  tariff  on  grapefruit. 
cake  mixes,  corn  fiakes.  chewing  gum. 
pineapples,  lemon  juice,  and  eight  other 
food  items.  I  am  sure  we  will  get  rich 
on  it. 

Tlie  Tainff  Commission  decision  is  an- 
other instance  of  how  we  keep  making 
it  even  more  difficult  for  U.S.  industry  to 
compete  in  foreign  trade.  The  steel  com- 
panies that  lost  their  business  and  the 
steelworkers  who  lost  their  jobs  are  all 
going  to  be  taxed  to  pay  the  relief  pay- 
ments to  the  unemployed  workers. 

This  means  that  the  price  of  our  steel 
Will  probably  be  raised  a  few  cents  a 
pound,  making  the  relief  clause  in  our 
Trade  Act  an  indirect  subsidy  to  the 
steel-exporting  countries. 

I  congratulate  the  Tariff  Commission 
on  its  decision.  I  have  a  feeling  that  this 
may  be  the  Tariff  Commission  that  may 
save  our  industrial  economy.  The  deci- 
sion follows; 

United  .St.ates  Will  Aid  Workers  Hi;rt  bt 
Imports 

The  U  S  Tariff  Commission  shattered  prec- 
edent yesterday  by  ruling  that  some  Ameri- 
can .steelworkers  are  eligible  for  government 
aid  because  imported  .steel  products  cost  them 
their  jobs. 

Some  35  previous  requests  for  such  relief, 
provided  under  the  Ttade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  had  been  denied  by  the  commission. 

The  act  calls  for  a.ssistance  to  workers 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  Imports  resulting 
from  trade  concessions  such  as  tariff  cuts  are 
the  major  cause  of  Job  loss  In  most  previous 
instances,  the  commission  had  ruled  that 
Imports  were  not   the  major  cause. 

Under  the  terms  of  yesterday's  ruling,  the 
affected  workers  would  receive  from  the  65 
per  cent  of  average  government  national 
earnings  in  the  industry. 

The  5-to-l  decision  covered  displaced 
workers  at  two  US.  Steel  Corp.  plants,  at 
Pittsburgh  and  Los  Angeles,  producing  power 
transmission  towers  and  parts  and  one  Armco 
Steel  Corp.  plant  at  Ambrldge.  Pa.,  producing 
welded  pipe.  The  commission  did  not  dis- 
close how  many  workers  would  be  affected. 

The  petition  for  iisslstance  was  filed  by  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America. 


MR.  A.  ERNEST  FITZGERALD,  AIR 
EFFICIENCY  EXPERT,  FIRED  BY 
THE  PENTAGON 

(Mr.  HANLETy  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. » 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ap- 
palled to  learn  yesterday  that  Mr.  A. 
Ernest  Fitzgerald,  the  Air  Force  efficiency 
expert  who  had  uncovered  the  fantastic 
cost  overruns  in  the  controversial  C-5A 
program,  had  been  fired  by  the  Penta- 
gon. As  a  persistent  critic  of  the  bloated 
Pentagon  budget,  and  as  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  attempted  to  make 
respKjnsible  cuts  in  the  defense  procure- 
ment bill  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  find  this 
action  on  the  part  of  Pentagon  officials 
completely  inexcusable.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing Mr.  Fitzgerald  his  walking  papers, 
the  Defen.se  Department  should  have 
given  him  a  medal. 

The  SecretaiT  of  Defense  lecently 
noted  in  a  press  conference  the  tremen- 
dous accomplishments  of  this  adminis- 
tration in  its  cost-reduction  program. 
Yet.  now  they  have  decided  that  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  leduce  costs  is  to  fire 
one  of  the  most  capable  waste  hunters 
in  the  Pentagon.  I  say  the  situation 
reeks. 

The  Federal  Government  goes  to  great 
pains  to  recruit  competent  executives.  It 
spends  all  kinds  of  money  on  efficiency 
analyses  to  determine  reasonable  and  re- 
sponsible cost-benefit  ratios.  But  in  one 
of  the  woi'st  shows  of  contrariness  I 
have  witnessed  in  a  long  time,  the  Pen- 
tagon has  decided  to  can  one  of  its  most 
competent  executives  and  apparently 
shelve  all  the  hard  work  he  put  in  at- 
tempting to  save  the  U.S.  taxpayers  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  This,  in  my  estimation,  is 
sheer  idiocy. 

Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  writing  to  the  President  asking  him 
to  personally  intervene  in  this  situation 
and  to  restore  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  his  po- 
sition in  the  Defense  Department.  Any- 
thing less  than  this  on  his  part  will  be 
a  complete  condoning  of  a  program  that 
was  so  badly  bungled  and  so  horribly 
mismanaged  that  it  almost  boggles  the 
mind.  His  failure  to  do  this  will  also  be  a 
.seiious  blow  to  the  morale  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  conscientious  Govern- 
ment employees  who  try  to  do  the  right 
thing  but  will  refrain  from  any  acts  of 
initiative  in  the  future  lest  they  get  egg 
on  the  faces  of  their  superiors. 

This  incident  is  but  another  in  a  series 
of  acts  of  smug  high-handedne.ss  on  the 
pait  of  Pentagon  officials  who  think  they 
are  above  reproach.  I  think  this  arro- 
gance ought  to  be  met  head  on. 


SPEAKING  OUT 


I  Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given  pei- 
mission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
termination  of  the  great  war  a  half- 
century  ago,  November  11  has  been  set 
aside  throughout  the  Western  World  as 
a  day  of  tribute  to  veterans.  A  day  in 
which    millions   pause    to   honor    those 
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brave  men  and  women  whose  Preciov^ 
sacrifices  permit  our  present  security  and 

Tills  year  that  distinguished  organiza- 
tion, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States.  Is  asking  every  dedi- 
cated American  to  "speak  out"  In  support 
of  America  and  in  support  of  those  who 
have  served  and  are  now  serving 
throughout  the  world.  . 

In  my  judgment,  we  could  not  pick  a 
more  appropriate  time  for  such  an  out- 
pouring of  support  for  our  Nation,  and 
I  am  honored  to  join  millions  of  my  fel- 
low Americans  In  speaking  out. 

There  is  confusion  in  America  today, 
there  are  those  who  are  frustrated  over 
the  continuing  conflict  in  Vietnam,  but 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  one 
half  million  Americans  on  the  flghtmg 
front  of  Vietnam.  To  them,  we  owe  our 
imqualified,  unwavering  support 

The  so-called  Vietnam  antiwar  demon- 
strations held  recently  throughout  the 
United  States  played  right  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communist  regime  in  Hanoi.  Sucn 
demonstrations  can  only  undermine  our 
efforts  to  negotiate  an  honorable  peace 

TTxe  f  orel^  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  not  made  on  college  campuses  or  in 
the  streets.  It  Is  made  by  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.  .,.,Hf« 
Only  an  honorable  solution  can  justify 
the  sacrifices  of  our  efforts.  ,  .  ^^^ 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  let  tne 
world  know  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  support  our  Government  we 
must  speak  out  clearly  and  decisively^ 

I  remind  you  that  those  who  have  died 
in  service  to  America  have  not  died  i" 
vain  but  have  granted  us.  the  living  the 
opportunity  to  live  out  our  lives  m Jree- 
dom-and  given  us  the  chance  to  change 
the  pattern  of  war  and  suffering.  It  falls 
to  i^  to  try  to  justify  their  hopes.  We 
must  not  fail. 


quality  of  education  in  Alabama   I  find 
this  situation  disheartening  and  d«>lor- 
able  I  have  recently  received  a  copy  of 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Alabama  As- 
sociation of  School  Boards.  This  reso- 
lution Is  an  eloquent  appeal  from  Ala- 
bama educators  in  support  of  the  basic 
right  of  children  and  parents  to  choose 
the  school  they  wish  to  attend.  I  believe 
this  to  be  an  Important  statement  ol 
interest  to  my  colleagues,  regardless  of 
their  section  of  the  country  for  this  is, 
indeed,  a  national  problem. 
The  resolution  follows : 

RESOHJTION,    ALABAMA    ASSOCIATION    OP 
SCHOOLS 


FEDERAL  INTRUSION  INTO  STATE 
MATTERS  HAS  BROUGHT  ABOUT 
INTOLERABLE  CONDITIONS  IN 
THE  ALABAMA  EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


(Mr  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matters 

Mr    NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Federal 
intrusion  Into  State  matters  has  brought 
about  intolerable  conditions  in  the  Ala- 
bama educational  system.  Some  schools 
are  so  overcrowded  that  It  is  physically 
impossible  for  teachers  to  conduct  their 
classes,  while  other  good  school  build- 
ings remain  closed.  But  even  more  im- 
portant than  this  is  that  children  are 
forced  to  travel  many  miles  from  their 
own   homes   to  attend  a  school  which 
neither  they  nor  their  parents  approve. 
Tlie  single  overriding  reason  that  these 
conditions  exist  is  the  single-minded  de- 
termination    of     the     Department     of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment  of   Justice,   and   the  Federal 
courts  to  compel  children  to  attenci  pre- 
assigned  schools.  The  results  of  this  ad- 
ministrative tyranny  has  beeri  chaotic 
and  against  every  soimd  principle  of  edu- 
cation. ,      ^  .    . 
As  one  who  for  over  a  decade  worked 
consistently  to  continually  improve  the 


Whereas,  the  Courts  of  last  resort  in  the 
united  States  have  '^°'^slstently  held  that 
the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  this  Nat  on 
require  that  every  child  be  afforded  an  equal 
opportunity  to  obtain  an  education,  regard- 
less of  race,  creed  or  color,  and 

Whereas,  the  school  boards  have  accepted 
these  decisions  and  have  provided  this  equal 
opportunity  for  all  children  by  making  avail- 
able to  them  the  freedom  to  choose  the 
school  that  they  wish  to  attend  w-lthout 
pressure  or  duress  on  any  person,  and 

Whereas,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
specifically  states:  •Desegregation  shal  not 
mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  pubic 

schools  in  order  to  °v"«=°"^« /^'^'^  'Jf^f^^l 
ance."  And  said  Act  also  states:  Nothing 
herein  shall  empower  any  official  or  court  of  , 
the  United  States  to  issue  any  order  seeking- 
to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In  any  school  b^ 
requiring  the  transportation  of  P^P^^^^f 
stidents  from  one  school  to  another  or  one 
school  district  to  another",  and 

Whereas,  in  these  United  States  where 
freedom  is  the  hallmark  of  our  Republic  and 
the  law  of  the  land,  Americans  place  great 
value  upon  their  freedom— freedom  of  re- 
ligion, freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  every  other  freedom-  yet  there 
seems  to  be  one  lone  e«eptlon-the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  the 
Department  of  Justice,  ^nd  the  Peder^ 
Courts  have  effectively  denied  children  in 
this  Nation  the  right  to  choose  the  school 
they  wish  to  attend,  and 

VVhereas.  It  Is  our  studied  belief  that 
wherever  children  have  been  forced  to  attend 
schools  against  their  will  and  contrary  to  the 
win  of  their  parents,  the  results  have  been 
a  deterioration  In  the  quality  of  education 
and  a  large  Increase  In  the  number  of  school 
dropouts,  and  In  many  areas,  has  caused  the 
defection  of  students  from  the  public  schools 
into  rapidly  growing  private  schools. 

Whereas,  In  Its  concern  over  the  direction 
being  taken  by  the  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Federal  Courts,  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
united  States,  expressing  the  will  of  the 
people,  passed  HR  13111  on  July  31.  1969 
with   the    following  provisions: 

•SEC  408  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school,  or 
to  force  any  student  attending  any  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  to  attend  a 
particular  school  against  the  choice  of  his 
or  her  parents  or  parent." 

■SEC  409  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school  or 
the  attendance  of  students  at  a  particular 
school  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaimng 
Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to  any 
State,  school  district,  or  school.' 


our  obligation  and  duty  as  school  tward 
members  and  educators  is  to  do  all  that  « 
in  our  power  to  provide  such  a  q"»^'ty  educa- 
tion, and  we  further  believe  that  it  Is  a* 
morally  and  constitutionally  wrong  for  a 
student  to  be  assigned  to  a  school  that  Is 
not  of  his  choosing  as  it  is  to  deny  him  the 
right  to  attend  the  school  ol  his  choice^ 

NOW  therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That  this 
Alabama  Association  of  School  Boards  makes 
It  known  to  all  concerned  that  we  support  a 
policy  of  freedom  of  choice  In  the  operation 
of  our  public  schools. 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  it  is  our 
solemn  belief  that  freedom  of  choice  is  the 
AmeTl^an  way  and  the  best  way  to  insure 
a^alitv  education,  to  bring  about  a  pleasant 
env  ronment  for  teaching,  to  create  a  whole- 
™  atmosphere  for  the  learning  process. 
™vet  not  deprive  any  person  of  any  con- 
stltuuonal   guaranty   of   freedom   under  the 

^*  Adopted    bv    the    general    membership    of 
the  Afabama- Association   of  School  Boards. 

October  28.  1969.  ^,,,,  QtnKN, 

Executive  Secretary. 


and. 

Whereas,  we  sincerely  believe  that  the 
2oal  of  public  education  Is  to  provide  the 
Sren^of  this  nation  with  the  best  pos- 
sible education  In  order  to  prepare  them  to 
take  their  places  In  our  democratic  society 
Ind  to^^  iLful  members  thereof,  and  that 


TTCENSE  GRANTED  TO  PACIFICA 
"?SaTION  of  CALIFORNIA  for 
S  STATION  IN  HOUSTON.  TEX. 
(Mr  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mSte.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  cSlTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
I  was  greatly  pleased  to  see  an  excellent 
remake   of   the   movie.   "crood-By.   Mr. 
cSds''   It  was  inspirational   and  cer- 
SSv  it  t^nds  to  inculcate  principles  of 
honor,  truth,  and  courage  m  our  youth^ 
T  regret  that  the  Pacifica  Foundation 
of  California  has  been  granted  a  con- 
struction permit  for  an  FM  sUtion  m 
SSistSi.  Tex.  By  this  action  obscene 
ftl?h  •.  and  blasphemous  language  wiU  be 
spewed  over  the  great  State  o^  Texas. 
"I^^mmissioner  Robert  E.  Lee  dissented 
and  issued  a  statement.  I  commend  his 
rii<>sent  and  also  his  statement. 
'^^^  speech  does  not  grant  a  license 
to  broadcast  obscene,  indecent,  or  pro- 
fane matter  to  the  general  public^ 

The  Pacifica  Foundation  has  been 
guilty  of  this,  and  I  include  for  the  Rec- 
ord material  broadcast  on  the  21st  of 

September  1969.  ^„«r,-H      a<s 

Literature  has  been  defined  as 
thoughts  expressed  in  language  of  such 
enduring  charm  that  men  treasure  them 
and  will  not  let  them  die. 

I  find  nothing  of  benefit  in  the  recent 
broa^cit  of  the  Pacifica  I  And  much 
which  is  obscene,  indecent  and  profane^ 
And  which  is  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of 

^"^'urg^lThe'^Federal  Communications 
commission  to  rescind  the  Pacifica  Foun- 
SSs  application  for  a  constniction 

^^Tncludf^'e'dLent  of  Commissioner 

Robert  E.  Lee,  as  follows ; 

I  From  Federal  Conamunication^  Commission 

News.  <3ct.  31.  1969] 

Broadcast  Action 

The  commission  took  the  ffl^'^^^  ^S:^ 
on  October  29.  1969.  Commissioners  Hyde 
(Chairman).  Hartley.  Johnson  and  H.  ne^ 
i^vrtm  commissioner  Cox  concurring  and 
^ulS  a  statement.  Commissioner  Robert  E. 
Se  d^lsentmg  and  Issuing  a  statement,  and 
^mmrsione?  Wadsworth   <1^^^^^^^,^,^^ 

"^  Houston.     Texas.      ^^^^^^J^^^.^^^^'oC 
granted   construction   permit   for  new  no" 
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commercial  educatlobal  PM  station.  A  con- 
•tructlon  permit  (BPED-fl89)  ha»  been 
granted  to  Paclflca  iPoundatlon,  for  a  new 
noncommercial  edu*aUonal  FM  stotlon  to 
operate  on  Channel  tail  (90.1  mc)  at  Houa- 
ton.  Texas,  with  EHP  of  47  kw.  antenna 
height  of  430  feet,  fcnd  remote  control  per- 
mitted from  the  m«an  studio  location.  The 
popuIaUon  of  Houstton  Is  938.219  and  the  city 
presenUy  has  10  AM.  6  TV.  11  commercial 
PM  and  1  noncomjnerclal  educational  PM 
stations,  with  no  other  FM  applications 
pending.  The  appUtant  Is  a  California  edu- 
cational organlzaUo»i  (authorized  to  do  bu.sl- 
nesB  In  Texas),  wl^h  broadcast  interests  In 
KPPA  (PM)  and  KPPB  (PM),  Berkeley, 
California;  KPPK  <PM).  Loe  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia; and  WBAI-PM.  New  York.  New 
York.  It  has  filed  in  application  for  a  new 
educational  PM  station  at  Washington.  DC 
(Docket  18634).  Tlbls  application,  with  a 
mutually  exclusive  appllcaUon  filed  by 
National  Educatloit  Foundation,  has  been 
designated  for  hearing  to  Inquire  Into 
Paclflca's  qualifications.  The  grant  of  the 
Houston  applications  Is  conditioned  on  the 
outcome  of  Docket,  18634. 

DISSENTING    STATSMKNT    OF    COMMISSIONER 
ROHFaiT    E.     LEE 

I  dissent  to  the  grant  without  hearing  of 
the  PtfCtnca  Foundation  application  for  a 
new  nojr-commercllal  educational  FM  station 
at  Houston,  Texas.  I  simply  cannot  make  the 
required  finding  On  the  record  now  before 
me  that  the  public  interest,  convenience  and 
necessity  would  be<  served  by  a  grant  of  this 
application. 

Over  the  years,  llhave  expressed  liicreasing 
concern  about  the  Viumber  of  ci>mplalnts  we 
have  received  concerning  obscene.  Indecent, 
or  profane  languagie  broadcast  over  Paclflca 
Foundation's  Los  Ahgeles,  San  Francisco  and 
New  York  City  stations.  When  such  matters 
tagement's  attention,  as 
lelleve  we  received  a  tlrm 
._  ...Utlng  that  adequate  con- 
trols would  be  intr  )duced.  Nevertheless,  we 
continue  to  receive  complaints  from  the  pub- 
lic In  substantial  ni  imbers.  Free  speech  sim- 
ply does  not  grant  1  cense  to  broadcast  such 
obscene.  Indecent,  o  r  profane  matter  to  the 
general  public  nor  lo  I  construe  it  to  pre- 
empt the  public  trterest  finding  which  I 
must  make.  Otherwlie,  the  obscenity  statutes 
might  as  well  be  r«  moved  from  the  books, 
which  I  doubt  either  the  Congress  or  the 
public    desires. 


had  put  It:   "whether  we  are  wives  or 
widows." 

The  objective  of  that  September  12 
resolution  and  of  the  abundant  oratory 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  was  designed 
in  the  tsAnt  hope  that,  somehow.  Hanoi 
might  respond  to  that  defined  as  "the 
court  of  world  opinion."  As  usual,  Hanoi's 
response  was  further  efforts  to  use  the 
prisoners  as  hostages  for  blackmail  and 
their  families  as  pawns  for  propaganda. 

On  October  14.  1969,  this  House  passed 
a  joint  resolution,  "That  November  9. 
1969,  be  declared  a  national  day  of  prayer 
and  concern  on  behalf  of  the  American 
servicemen  being  held  prisoner  by  the 
North  Vietnamese." 

It  is  quite  apparent  that,  with  peti- 
tion after  petiUon  to  Hanoi  having  fallen 
on  something  more  sinister  than  "deaf 
ears."  the  people  of  the  United  States 
might  storm  the  gates  of  Heaven  for 
Divine  intervention  in  behalf  of  these 
men  and  their  families. 

I  would  commend  this  outrageous 
problem,  particularly,  to  the  attention  of 
those  Americans  who  find  it  so  conven- 
ient to  rush  onto  the  campus  or  onto  the 
street  to  blindly  echo  Hanoi's  false  cries 
for  'peace,  freedom,  brotherhood,  and 
human  dignity." 

1  would  suggest  that  they  consider, 
well,  the  fact  that  it  .s  such  sacrifices  as 
those  of  these  American  prisoners  of  war 
In  Vietnam  that  continue  to  help  insure 
the  atmosphere  of  freedom  which  these 
same  people  use  and  abuse  here  in 
America. 


were  called  to  mc 
far  back  as  1965.  I 
commitment  In  wr 


•PEACE' 

PRAY 


POll 


DEMON  3TRATORS 


SHOULD 
U.S.  POWS 


(Mr.  WILLIAMa  asked  and  was  ^ven 
permission  to  add  ess  the  House  for  1 
minute  and   to   revise   and   extend   his 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 12.  a  resoli  tion  of  which  I  was  a 
cosponsor  was  intr  aduced  in  the  interest 
of  compelling  the  Communist  regime  in 
Hanoi  to  end  its  in  humane  mistreatment 
of  U.S.  military  m<  n  held  prisoner  within 
that  regime's  tyra  inical  orbit. 

That  day.  imdei  a  special  order,  many 
members  of  this  jody  addressed  them- 
selves to  those  abases. 

In  the  gaUery,  Jiat  day,  sat  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  wives,  children, 
mothers,  fathers,  and  other  relatives  of 
the  scMne  1,355  American  servicemen  of- 
ficially listed  as  nissing  or  captured  in 
North  Vietnam.    I 

A  few  days  eairlier,  several  wives  of 
such  men  had  flown  to  Paris  in  the  faint 
hope  that  they  might  possibly  elicit  from 
North  Vietnam's  "peace"  negotiators 
some  indication  of,  as  those  brave  women 


THE  PRESIDENT  IS  COMMANDER 
IN  CHIEF 

(Mr.  RUTH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  dis- 
trict, and  specifically  in  the  city  of  Salis- 
bury, N.C..  which  is  my  home,  there  is 
a  group  o;  nonpartisan  citizens  who  feel 
Americans  should  express  their  support 
of  the  President. 

This  group  started  witL  the  name 
Silent  Salisburians;  but  I  feel  this  move- 
ment has  grown  to  where  the  title  should 
be  changed  to  include  all  Americans. 

They  want  the  President  to  know  that 
they  are  aware  that  he  is  the  one  man 
directing  this  Nation's  activities  and 
making  decisions  regarding  our  actions 
in  Vietnam  and  that  they  fully  support 
him  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

They  feel  so  strongly  that  we  can  have 
only  one  quarterback  leading  the  Amer- 
ican team  at  any  one  time,  they  have 
organised  a  group  who  are  coming  to 
Washington  on  November  11  to  slicw 
their  support.  With  them  they  will  have 
a  long  list  of  individuals  who  share  iheir 
feelings. 

Dr.  Ed  McKenzie,  a  Republican,  ar.d 
Rex  Wood,  a  Democrat,  have  started 
this  movement  and  It  has  caught  on.  I 
am  proud  to  represent  such  energetic 
people  who  express  faith  in  our  leader. 
These  patriotic,  loyal  Americans  are  the 
type  of  people  who  make  America  strong. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  statement 
by  Dr.  McKenzie  and  Rex  Wood  and  a 
resolution    adopted    by    the    Salisbury- 


Rowan  Chamber  of  Commerce  into  the 
Record,  as  follows ; 

Statement  by  Dr  McKenzie  and  Rjex  Wood 
We,  two  private  clU^ens  of  Rowan  County. 
North  Carolina,  annovmce  that  on  November 
11.  1969  we  shall  go.  alone  or  with  all  who 
are  of  like  mind,  lo  our  Nation's  Capitol  that 
our  presence  there  may  be  taken  as  testimony 
of  our  ijellef  in  constitutional  government 
anc«  of  our  support  of  the  President  of  the 
Ur  ited  States  and  of  our  troops  at  home  and 
abroad  We  further  express  deep  concern  for 
this  nation's  future  and  for  the  hopes  of  all 
men  to  be  free. 

We  challenge  every  cltlB?n  of  Bowbii 
County,  of  North  Carolina,  and  of  America 
to  stand  and  Join  us. 

We  invite  Individuals  and  organizations, 
veterans  and  non-veterans,  young  and  old, 
students  and  professors,  officials  of  govern- 
ment and  private  citizens,  entertainers,  ac- 
tors, athletes,  labor,  management  and  clergy 
to  heed  this  call,  stand  and  be  counted,  en- 
dorse .support  and  Join  us  that  what  Is  started 
here  new  as  small,  meager  and  simple  may 
become  an  overwhelming  throng  of  strength 
for  our  President,  our  Nation  and  the  cntlrf" 
world  to  see. 

RrSOLUTION     BY     SAIJSBl'Rr-ROWAN     CHAMBfl. 

or  Commerce 

Whereas,  the  Salisbury-Rowan  Chamber  or 
Commerce  is  vitally  Interested  In  an  honor- 
able and  lasting  solution  to  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, and  we  are  conscious  of  the  many  in- 
tricate and  difficult  problems  and  declston.s 
involved  In  bringing  this  conflict  to  a  fair 
and  Just  conclusion;  and 

Whereas,  we  wish  to  express  our  deepest 
gratitude  to  our  servicemen  and  service- 
women,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  their 
loyalty  and  sacrifices;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  our  elected  leader  must  make  grave  deci- 
sions in  order  to  resolve  this  conflict  in  an 
honorable  manner,  and  must  have  the  full 
support  of  the  American  people;  and 

Whereas,  we  feel  that  the  vast  majority  ot 
the  American  people,  the  "Silent  Americans'  . 
share  the  aforementioned  views;  and 

Whereas,  we  feel  this  vast  majority  does 
not  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  certain 
groups  have  expressed  themselves  in  various 
ways,  thereby  giving  encouragement  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  and  making  it  more 
difficult  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  conclude  this  conflict  on  an  honorable 
and  sound  basis. 

Now,  therefore,  the  Salisbury-Rowan 
Chamber  of  Commerce  pledges  Its  whole- 
hearted support,  faith  and  trust  In  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  State*  and  his  advisors  In 
their  efforts  to  bring  a  lasting  peace  to  the 
world  and  hereby  encourages  all  citizens  ot 
our  country,  state  and  nation  to  similarly 
express  their  support,  faith  and  trust  to  our 
President,  on  November  11.  1969. 

J.  H.  WrixH, 
President.  Salisbury -Rowan  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


INOCULATION  AGAINST  RUBELLA 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week  Mayor  Washington  and  the  Presi- 
dents daughter,  Tricia  Nixon,  helped 
initiate  the  campaign  to  inoculate  the 
target  population  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia against  rubella.  Some  80,000  be- 
tween the  age  of  6  and  10  will  be  inocu- 
lated during  the  course  of  the  campaign. 

The  target  population  for  this  inocu- 
lation is  the  preschool  and  early  school 
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aee  children  who  are  most  like  to  trans- 
fer the  disease.  We  cannot,  of  course  in- 
oculate married  women  for  fear  of  in- 
oculating them  in  early  Pregnancy^ 

Mr  Speaker,  on  Sunday.  October  26. 
1969  an  article  appeared  on  the  wom- 
en's page  of  the  Washington  Post  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  WiUiam  Hines  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  indicating  that  the  next  out- 
break of  german  measles  will  be  ^wide- 
spread and  destructive  as  the  last  be- 
cause the  Public  Health  Service  is  soft 
pedaling  the  program  and  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  hav;e  not  ap- 
propriated enough  money.  This  is  not 

ft- lip 

I  have  talked  with  officials  of  the  Com- 
munity  Health  Ser^•ice  and  the  Com- 
municable Disease  Center  and  both  state 
emphatically  that  the  Program  is  moymg 
along  according  to  plan  and  that  money 
is  not  a  problem.  They  received  the  funds 
requested  from  the  Congress  for  fiscal 
year  1968  and  in  the  second  supplemen- 
tal which  passed  in  July  provided  $9-6 
million.  We  put  these  funds  in  the  sup- 
plemental so  that  health  officials  coud 
get  an  early  start.  They  are  currently 
operating  under  the  current  resolut  on 
and  although  more  funds  are  budgeted 
for  fiscal  year  1970  it  has  not  yet  become 

a  problem.  „  ,_ 

The  target  for  this  entire  prograni  is 
to  immunize  some  40  to  50  million  chil- 
dren estimated  to  be  in  the  early  school 
years    The  program   involves  the  I-ea- 
eral  Government,  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments, and  the  private  sector.  The 
Public  Health  Service  has  learned  from 
past  programs  that  some  75  percent  of 
the  target  population  will  be  taken  care 
of  by  their  parents  and  private  physicians 
as  a  result  of  the  educational  and  pub- 
licity programs  operated  by  the  Public 
HeaUh  Service.  The  Public  Health  Serv- 
Se    plans    either    through    the   Federal 
Government  or  local  and  State  efforts 
to  conduct  mass  immunization  prograins 
for  some  10  to  12  million  children  in  the 
next  2  years.  Most  will  be  disadvantaged 
children. 

Therefore,  this  program  differs  from 
the  polio  program  in  that  the  target  pop- 
SftSn  is  smaller  and  the  PHS  knows 
that  some  75  percent  will  be  taken  care 
of  through  private  physicians. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Federal 
Government  did  not  at  any  time  plan  to 
finance  the  inoculation  of  the  entire 
target  population  of  some  50  milUon 
children. 

Mr  Hines  also  indicates  that  the  drug 
industry  says  it  could  produce  aU  the 
vaccine  needed  for  the  campaign,  if  only 
the  Government  would  Issue  additional 
licenses.  ,         .    , 

Well  that  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story  One  firm  has  been  licensed  and 
is  now  producing  vaccine  at  a  rate  of 

1  mUlion  doses  per  month  and  wUl  reach 

2  million  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Two  other  firms  wiU  probably  be  li- 
censed in  November  and  January  and 
each  will  have  an  output  of  some  1  mU- 
lion doses  per  month.  That  wiU  give  us 
some  4  million  doses  behig  prodU(:ed 
each  month  in  the  coming  year  which 
should  be  sufficient  to  inoculate  some 
50  million  children  in  the  next  18 
months.    Of    course    once    inoculation 


starts,  which  it  has,   the  rate  of  the 
epidemic  slows  down 

While  the  rranufacture  of  the  \ac- 
clne  Is  limited  at  this  time  pubUc  health 
officials  know  of  no  project  that  is  hav- 
ing difficulty  in  getting  the  vaccine. 
Pranklv.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no 
one  who  would  be  in  a  hurrj-  to  license 
vaccines  until  they  are  fully  tested  that 
will  be  given  to  our  chUdren. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  bought 
or  contracted  for  some  1.2  million  uriits 
of  the  vaccine  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cheaper  rate  per  unit  price  when  bought 
in  bulk  However,  that  does  not  preclude 
other  State  and  local  agencies  from  pur- 
chasing the  vaccine,  as  Mr.  Hines  for- 
gets to  mention. 

To  date  some  $19.2  mUlion  has  been 
let  on  some  68  projects  involved  in  this 
immunization  program.  State  and  local 
funds  are  being  spent  at  approximately 
the  same  level  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment funds.  This,  of  course,  follows  the 
overall  plan  which  is  to  match  some 
funds  with  State  and  local  governments. 


I  commend  the  Senate  leadership  for 
attempting  to  bring  more  equity  into  the 
present  Ux  system.  It  is  my  hope  that 
their  efforts  will  succeed  and  that  we  in 
the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  this  measure. 


THE  NEED  TO  INCREASE  THE  PER- 
SONAL INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTION 

(Mr  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute   and   to   revise   and   extend  his 

remarks.)  t      „^  i.^ 

Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  in 
Tuesday's  New  York  Times  that  the 
Senate  Democratic  leadership  intends  to 
Uke  the  fight  for  an  increase  in  the  $600 
personal  income  tax  exemption  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  would  Uke  to  go 
on  record  in  strong  support  of  this  move. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  wtucn 
would  increase  the  personal  tax  exemp- 
tion to  $1,200.  The  minimum  figure  that 
I  find  acceptable  is  $1,000.  and  even  this 
is  inadequate. 

The  present  $600  personal  exemption 
for  taxpayer,  spouse  and  dependent  w^ 
provided  for  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1948. 
The  cost  of  living  has  changed  greatiy 
since  then.  The  $600  personal  exemption 
would  have  to  be  raised  to  approxi- 
mately $926.  as  of  September  1969,  in 
order  to  provide  the  equivalent  purchas- 
ing power  as  the  $600  provided  in  1948. 
To  further  illustrate  this,  in  order  for  a 
famUy  of  four  to  have  personal  exemp- 
tions equivalent  to  the  same  purchas- 
ing power  as  $2,400  in  1948.  their  per- 
sonal exemptions  would  have  to  total 

$3  704 

Mr  Speaker,  the  main  argument  used 
against  such  an  increase  of  $1,000  is  that 
revenues  would  be  reduced  by  more  than 
$12  bUhon  a  year.  I  contend  that  this 
lost  revenue  can  and  should  be  made  up 
bv  the  enactment  of  other  needed  re- 
forms—that is.  oil  depletion  allowance, 
multiple  corporate  surtax  exenaptions 
tax  exemption  of  Interest  on  industrial 
revenues  bonds,  and  so  forUi.  These  lat- 
ter areas  baslcaUy  affect  the  well-to-do 
person  who  can  afford  to  pay  additional 

For  too  long  the  burden  of  taxpaying 
has  been  on  the  shoulders  of  the  rmdj^e- 
and  low-income  people  of  this  Nation.  It 
is  time  that  the  loopholes  which  per^t 
some  to  avoid  paying  their  share  of  taxes 
be  closed. 


AIR  POLLUTION 
(Mr    GAYDOS   asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute   and   to   revise  and   extend   his 

'^^M^r'^  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  informed  Members  of  this 
House  that  Pennsylvania  was  challeng- 
ing air  pollution  criteria  established  b> 
the  Federal  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  I  expressed  grave 
fears  then  that  Pennsylvania  s  pr(3Posed 
air  quality  standards  for  suspended  par- 
ticulate matter.  If  adopted.  pc»ed  a 
health  threat  not  only  to  the  States 
citizens  but  to  the  entire  Nation. 

These   proposed   standards   were    far 
more  lenient  than   established  Federa 
guidelines  and  were  subject  to  approval 
bv  HEW  under  provisions  of  tne  ciean 
Air  Act  of   1967.  The  act  Is  to  be  the 
Nation's   watchdog   over    air    pollution. 
But  If  Pennsylvania's  original  proposals 
had    been    approved    by    HEW    that 
watchdog    would    have    had    to  /Imk 
away  with  its  tail  between  its  legs.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  act  would  have  been 
destroyed.    Approval    of    such    lenient 
standards  on  a  State  level  would  have 
stripped  the  teeth  from  the  laws  bite 
and    made    its    bark    sound    Uke    the 
mewling  of  a  pup. 

I  bared  the  potential  dangers,  as 
spelled  out  m  a  report  from  the  National 
Air  PoUutlon  Control  Administration,  to 
Members  of  this  House.  Many  of  my 
State  coUeagues  in  this  body  shared  m> 
fears  and  concern.  They  joined  me  in  a 
bipartisan  appeal  to  Gov.  Rf y^ond  R 
Shaf er,  urging  him  to  request  the  State 
Air  PoUutlon  Control  Commission  to  re- 
examine and  reconsider  its  proposed 
standards. 

I  am  happy  to  report.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  efforts,  combined  with  those  of  labor 
groups,  scientific  organizations,  and  tne 
public  m  general,  have  proved  frmUul. 
Governor  Shafer  did  call  for  better 
more  stringent  air  quality  standards  and 
late  last  month  the  State  commission 
adopted  an  annual  geometric  mean  of 
65  micrograms  per  cubic  meter  of  air 
for  suspended  particulate  matter. 

This  standard  now  exceeds  the  Fea- 
eral  criteria  and  when  approved  by 
HEW  will  restore  Pennsylvania  s  reputa- 
tion as  a  leader  in  air  pollution  control. 
It  is.  however,  just  one  step  toward  a 
final  solution  to  the  problan.  The  sec- 
ond step  vriU  be  the  establishment  of 
emission  control  standards  at  the  sources 

°^  Sht°Sote  at  this  point.  Mr.  SP^^r 
that  Allegheny  County,  a  Pa£t(Df  which 
is  in  my  20th  congressional  District  *1 
ready  is  considering  more  stnngent 
emission  standards  and  stronger  pen- 
alties for  violators  of  county  smoke  con- 
trol regulations.  o*»*.« 
I  have  pledged  myself  to  see  that  Stat« 
emission  standards  wUl  be  such  that 
in  the  future.  Pennsylvama  wUl  not  fear 
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death  or  ill  hecdth  from  the  dust  and 
chemicals  which  now  blacken  their  lungs 
and  blot  out  theftr  lives  before  their  time. 
I  Imow  my  State  colleagues  who  joined 
in  the  appeal  fOr  stronger  controls  over 
the  quality  of  ajr  will  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  attalhing  similar  safe  levels 
for  the  emission  of  pollutants  into  the 
air. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  those  col- 
leagues who  put  safe  air  above  politically 
safe  ground,  who  put  the  problem  of  air 
pollution  above  party  politics  and  who 
joined  me  and  llhousands  of  our  constit- 
uents in  fighting  for  the  best  in  breath 
for  Pennsylvania. 


the   pill  trade.   and   how   it 
Oan  kill 

<Mr.  VAN  D^:ERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permissioii  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  tio  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sad  history  of  drug  abuse  among  the 
young  is  well  khown  to  all  of  us.  In  my 
own  'cTty  of  S»n  Diego,  police  records 
show'  that  dangerous  drug  violations 
have  Increased  sevenfold  in  the  past  3 
years. 

But  the  litany  of  statistics  can  become 
monotonous.  We  are  vaguely  aware  of 
figures  and  so  what — as  long  as  our  own 
loved  ones  are  not  involved. 

TTils  feeling  of  indifference  seems  to 
have  seeped  into  the  highest  levels  of 
government,  where  comprehensive  data 
about  the  illicit  pill  trade  are  carefully 
maintained  but  little  is  being  done  to 
combat  it. 

It  is  easy  for  an  unscrupulous  operator 
to  have  dangerous  drugs  that  are  made 
in  the  United  States  shipped  to  Tijuana 
and  other  Mexican  towns  along  the 
border  for  quick  and  highly  profitable 
resale  to  U.S.  consumers. 

What  are  the  results  of  this  lucrative 
trade,  in  human  terms? 

A  mother  in  my  district  has  supplied 
an  answer,  shocking  but  true.  Within  her 
own  neighborhood,  a  20-year-old — her 
own  son — was  $ent  to  prison  for  armed 
robbery  while  under  the  influence  of 
pills,  a  15-year-old  girl  has  died  of  an 
overdose  of  these  drugs,  and  two  youths 
are  charged  with  involuntary  manslaugh- 
ter in  connection  with  her  death. 

This  grieving  mother  quite  under- 
standably would  like  to  see  something 
done  at  the  Federal  level  to  protect  the 
children,  all  our  children.  As  she  points 
out,  the  pills  can  be  purchased  by  chil- 
dren as  young  as  12  in  the  San  Diego 
area,  and  presumably  in  other  cities  as 
well. 

Her  letter  to  me  makes  gripping  read- 
ing. Hopefully,  it  will  help  spur  some  ac- 
tion. I  will  include  it  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks,  with  a  supporting  editorial  from 
the  November  2  edition  of  the  San  Diego 
Union.  For  obvious  reasons,  I  am  delet- 
ing the  name  and  sti-eet  address  of  my 
constituent. 

San  Dieco,  C.\lif  ,  Novkmber  2.  1969 
Representative  Lionel  Van  Deerlin, 
House  Office  Building. 
Wastiington,  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  I  aiii  writing  to 
compliment  you  on  the  fine  work  you  are 
doing  as  our  representative  In  Washington, 


and  also  to  enlist  your  help  In  solving  the 
drug   problem. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  drug  situa- 
tion In  our  country.  It  has  affected  my  own 
family.  My  son  oomnltted  an  armed  robbery 
under  the  Influence  of  plUs.  He  had  never 
stolen  a  thing  b«fore,  and  had  hardly  ever 
handled  a  firearm.  He  is  serving  a  5  year  to 
life  sentence  at  the  Institution  at  Tracy. 
California.  Be  bad  Just  turned  20  years  old. 

Two  other  boys  In  my  neighborhood  are 
up  on  an  Involuntary  manslaughter  charge 
as  a  15  year  old  girl  they  were  with  one  eve- 
ning dlec  of  an  overdose  of  drugs.  One  of  the 
boys  was  16  and  the  other  was  31. 

Please  help  to  pass  legislation  so  the  chil- 
dren can't  obtain  these  pills.  They  can  get 
them  on  any  playground  or  schoolground  In 
San  Dlego.  Some  of  the  children  are  only  12 
to  16  years  old.  It  Is  a  tragedy  that  we  can't 
or  won't  protect  our  children  better  than 
that.  At  one  of  the  high  schools  here  last 
spring  free  samples  of  drugs  were  offered 
right  on  the  school  parking  lot. 

Also  why  can't  LSD  be  taken  off  the  mar- 
ket? The  damages  It  does  to  young  people  far 
outweigh   the  benefits. 

I  have  been  appalled  to  learn  that  It  is 
the  drug  ccmpanles  In  our  own  country  who 
are  producing  these  pills  and  sending  them 
to  Mexlcn  and  other  countries.  I  see  we  have 
an  investigation  going  on  this  but  will  some- 
thing be  done  about  It? 

Will  you  please  do  your  best  to  see  that 
legislation  Is  passed  to  stop  this  procedure. 
Tli:uiklng  you  for  your  dedication  to  your  Job. 
Sincerely  yours. 


(Prom   the  San  Dlego  Union,  Nov.  2.    1969] 

Firms    Have    Moral     Responsibility — Drug 

Sales  Nekd  Closer  Watch 

The  fact  that  most  sedatives  and  stimu- 
lants cannot  be  t>ought  in  a  drug  store  with- 
out a  doctor's  prescription  has  fostered  the 
impression  that  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
and  regulatory  agencies  were  carefully  super- 
vising the  distribution  of  these  drugs  In  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Now  we  are  learning  that  this  was  a  pitiful 
Illusion. 

Congressional  Investigators  have  turned  up 
evidence  that  drug  m.mufacturers  have 
served  as  unwitting  partners  in  the  illicit 
traffic  In  dangerous  drugs. 

And  It  is  clear  that  If  "Operation  Coopera- 
tion "  is  to  be  an  effective  Joint  attack  by  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  on  this  critical 
problem,  we  must  move  far  more  decisively 
on  this  .side  of  the  border  to  police  the  legiti- 
mate traffic  in  drugs. 

It,  has  been  no  secret  that  amphetamines, 
barbiturates  and  other  "controlled"  drugs 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  were  find- 
ing their  way  in  wholesale  lots  .nto  the  hands 
of  smugglers  and  peddlers.  What  emerged  in 
such  a  st.irtllng  way  before  the  House  Crime 
Cammiliee  w.is  the  ease  with  which  illicit 
drug  traffickers  could  obt.iin  their  supplies. 

A  faked  letterhead,  the  forged  signature  ol 
a  d'jctor,  a  flctltious  pharmacy  with  a  spuri- 
ous address — these  are  the  simple  tools  of 
the  underworld  drug  buyer. 

Some  manuf.icturers  have  shown  an  ap- 
palling lack  of  concern  over  what  happened 
:a  dangerous  drugs  leaving  their  factories 
bound  for  "wholes.Uers"  whose  credentials  no 
one  had  verlfted. 

The  manufacturer  who  pleaded  before  the 
House  committee  that  under  the  law  he  was 
not  responsible  for  what  a  wholesaler  did 
With  drugs  deserved  the  rejoinder  he  received 
from  Rep.  Jer.)me  R.  Waldle:  "If  you  don't 
have  a  '.egal  responsibility,  you  have  a  moral 
one." 

Some  elements  of  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry may  now  find,  as  others  have,  that 
failure  to  exercise  a  moral  responsibility  Oiii 
lead  to  new  legal  responsibilities. 

There  is  no  question  that  closer  supervi- 
si'jn  must  be  given  lo  the  manufacture  and 


distribution  of  drugs  which  are  subject  to 
abuse  and  are  the  raw  material  on  which 
underworld  rackets  feed,  bringing  widespread 
human  tragedy. 

t  One  proposal  would  subject  drug  manu- 
facturers to  the  same  kind  of  licensing  pro- 
visions that  govern  broadcasting  stations, 
with  licenses  subject  to  periodic  review  and 
possible  revocation  If  the  firm  falls  to  meet 
its  public  responsibilities.  Another  would  go 
even  further  and  Impose  penalties  if  a  firm 
Knowingly  sold  controlled  drugs  to  unau- 
thorized persons. 

We  believe  there  is  far  too  much  federal 
regulation  of  business  already.  But  In  the 
face  of  the  appalling  traffic  in  dangerous 
drugs  and  the  loose  practices  evident  among 
firms  that  manufacture  and  sell  them,  we  can 
only  urge  that  the  strictest  federal  pegula- 
tlons  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  aspect  of  tlie 
drug  problem. 


INHUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  U.S. 
PRISONERS  OP  WAR  BY  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT   OF    NORTH    VIETNAM 

•Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given 
pei-mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  I 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
and  world  opinion  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly aroused  over  the  inhumane  treat- 
ment of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam. 

In  September,  at  the  21st  International 
Conference  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Istanbul. 
repre.sentatives  of  77  governments  and 
91  national  Red  Cross  societies.  Includ- 
ing the  USSR,  and  other  Communist 
bloc  countries,  unanimously  adopted  an 
American  resolution  urging  that  pris- 
oners be  given  the  protection  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  on  treatment  of  war 
prisoners.  North  Vietnam  was  a  signatory 
to  that  convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  earnestly  hope 
that  this  action  by  the  Red  Cross  will 
help  to  focus  the  spotlight  of  world 
opinion  upon  the  inhumane  treatment 
of  the  Americans  Hanoi  holds  prisoner. 

Hanoi  has  ignored  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. It  has  refused  to  cooperate  witli 
the  Red  Cross  in  inspection  of  its  camps. 
It  has  refused  to  identify  all  of  the  pris- 
oners it  holds.  It  has  refused  to  release 
the  sick  and  wounded.  It  has  refused  to 
permit  a  proper  exchange  of  letters  and 
packages.  And.  it  has  refused  to  protect 
U.S.  prisoners  from  public  abuse.  Obvi- 
ously, North  Vietnam  has  violated  even 
the  most  fundamental  standards  of  hu- 
man decency. 

As  a  result,  hundreds  of  wives  and  par- 
ents do  not  know  If  their  husbands  and 
sons  are  dead  or  alive,  and  countless 
children  do  not  know  if  they  have  a 
father  still  living.  These  husbands,  sons, 
and  fathers  are  among  the  1,400  men 
mis.<:ing  in  Vietnam.  Over  400  are  known 
to  be  prisoners  of  war.  and  some  900 
others  are  missing  and  believed  cap- 
tured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  strongly  support  the  action 
of  the  21st  International  Conference  of 
the  Red  Cross.  All  Americans — regard- 
less o<^  their  views  on  the  Vietnam  war — 
should  support  the  Red  Cross  declaration 
in  the  name  of  humfinity.  We  should 
make  It  crystal  clear  to  Hanoi  that  on 
tnis  issue  we  are  united. 

Accordingly,  I  am  submitting  a  con- 
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current  resolution  stating  that  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  we  approve 
and  endorse  the  resolution  adopted  at 
the  21st  International  Conference  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

TROOP  WITHDRAWAI^WHAT  PATE 
POW'S? 

(Mr    RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  during  dis- 
cussions of  the  President's  election  eve 
address,  I  have  neither  heard  nor  read 
any  comment  about  the  forgotten  Ameri- 
cans—those held  captive  by  the  enemy. 
U  Vietnamization  of  the  war  means  a 
graduated     withdrawal     of     American 
forces  does  it  not  also  mean  abandon- 
ment   of    American    POW's.    Anythin? 
short  of  victory  has  always  proven  to 
result  in  abandonment  of  those  men  who 
trusted  their  government  and  fought  for 
their  country. 

During  special  orders,  when  our  witn- 
drawal  from  Vietnam  is  discussed,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  some  of  the  advocates 
of  withdrawal  will  consider  the  fate  of 
these  men  of  sufficient  importance  to 
discuss. 

In  that  connection.  I  include  in  my  re- 
marks, for  the  consideration  of  our  col- 
leagues, last  month's  Dean  Manion  inter- 
view with  Capt.  Eugene  Guild,  founder 
of  Fighting  Homelolks  of  Fighting  Men: 
(Prom  the  Dean  Manion  Forum,  Oct,  19.  1969) 
Troop  WrrHDRAWAL  Must  Include  American 

POWs 
(Interview   with    Capt,    Eugene    Guild.    US. 
Army,  retired) 
Dean  Manion.  With  me  here  at  the  micro- 
phone is  our  country's  top  authority  on  the 
subject  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  now 
prisoners  of  wax.  Eugene  Guild  of  Glen  wood 
Springs.  Colorado,  is  a  retired  Regular  Army 
Captain  who  has  labored  for  the  past  19  years 
to  make   America   conscious   of   the   fate  of 
hundreds   of   American   servicemen   who   are 
now  sweating  it  out  in  the  Communist  prison 
camps   of    North   Korea,    Red   China,    Soviet 
Russia  and.  presenUy,  in  North  Viet  Nam. 

Patriotlcallv.  Captain  Guild  has  made  him- 
self a  point  of  contact  between  mothers. 
fathers  and  the  kith,  kin  and  friends  of  the 
officially  forgotten  men  who  have  fallen  Into 
the  horror  of  Communtst  captivity  while 
serving  otir  country.  He  visited  us  here  five 
years  ago  with  an  account  of  his  experiences 
in  researching  the  facts  about  hundreds  of 
Americans  who  were  and  have  since  been  left 
In  Communist  captivity  after  the  cease  fire 
in  Korea.  Now  I've  asked  him  to  come  back 
and  bring  us  up  to  date  about  those  who  have 
been  captured  by  the  Communist  government 
of  Nc»rth  Viet  Nam, 

Captain  Guild,  welcome  back  to  the  Man- 
ion Forum. 

Captain  Guild.  I'm  very  glad  to  be  here. 
Dean  Manion.  I  got  Into  this  thing  in  1950 
when  my  marine  son  was  killed  in  .action  in 
Korea.  He  got  a  posthumous  Navy  Cross,  by 
the  way.  I  became  sympathetic  with  all  of 
the  mothers  of  those  who  are  missing— these 
mothers  didn't  know  whether  their  sons  were 
alive  or  dead  and  that's  a  tough  situation.  We 
formed  a  little  organization  called  "The 
Fighting  Home  Polks  of  Fighting  Men"  and 
we  worked  at  it.  And  when  in  1953  all  the 
prisoners  were  not  returned,  we  concentrated 
on  those  POW's. 

I  went  to  Korea,  I  went  to  Paiununjom,  I 
went  to  Europe  and  to  Greece  and  talked 
with  men  who  knew  at>out  It  and  rve  been 


underground.  And,  by  the  way,  I  talked  ^rtto 
the  Vice  Preeldent  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  in  Seoul,  Korea,  who  told  me  that  the 
United  States  Government  had  not  requested 
the  International  Red  Cross  to  take  any  ac- 
tion whatsoever  on  the  prisoners  of  war. 
Dean  Manion.  What  year  was  that? 
Captain  Guild.  That  wa*  In  1960.  in  Seoul. 
Korea    Then,   of   course,   we   had   those   shot 
down  by  the  Soviets— 34  planes  with  over  a 
hundred  men  who  were  shot  down.  The  State 
Department,    in    1956,    said    that   they   were 
compelled  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment   was    holding    those    men.    They    gave 
chanter  and  verse  and  prison  camp  and  so 
forth  about  those  men  and  demanded  that 
they  be  accounted  for  or  released.  Of  course, 
the  Soviet  government  denied  any  knowledge 
whatsoever  about  the  situation  and  we  quiet- 
ly let  that  drop. 

Now  the  situation  of  the  Viet  Nam  pris- 
oners comes  up  There  are  in  Viet  Nam  be- 
tween 500  and  1.000  POW's  who  were  shot 
down  or  captured,  who  are  believed  to  be 
still  alive  We  know  400  by  name,  but  the 
rest  we  don't  know  about.  In  other  words, 
the  parents  and  the  vrtves  do  not  know 
whether  their  kin  are  alive  or  dead,  which,  as 
I  said  before,  is  a  very  tough  proposlUon  on 

""dTan  Manion.  Captain,  the  White  House 
gives  us  the  assurance  that  they're  going  to 
do  everything  possible,  diplomatically,  to  ob- 
tain a  release  ol  these  men.  What  do  you 
think  about  ^hat?  ^„  „,»,„♦ 

Captain  Gun-o.  Well.  I  can  only  go  on  what 
experience  has  been  with  the  Communists 
Now  diplomatically  and  politically  you  get 
nowhere  with  the  Communists.  You  only  get 
some  place  with  them  when  you  give  them 
something  they  want.  Now,  the  State  De- 
partment has  written  Senator  Hart,  of 
Michigan,  a  letter  In  which  they  state  that 
the  Chinese  Reds  have  told  them  that  they 
win  not  even  discuss  the  release  of  the  Amer- 
icans they  hold  in  Korea  unless  the  Taiwan, 
or  Formosa,  problem  Is  settled  to  their  satis- 
faction. Meaning,  11  we  will  abandon  Taiwan 
t3  them,  they'll  talk  about  releasing  the 
Americans  which  they  hold. 

Now  that's  simply  blackmail  and  that  s 
simply  the  experience  with  the  Reds— show- 
ing that  If  you  do  as  we  did  in  the  Korean 
situation  and  take  away  all  of  our  troops  and 
leave  the  prisoners  of  war  there,  without  any 
bargaining  force  behind  them,  then  the  Com- 
munists are  going  to  get  what  they  can  in  a 
blackmaU  way  out  of  those  prisoners  of  war. 
Dean  Manion.  Captain,  you  mentioned 
blackmail.  Didn't  Castro  use  some  sort  of 
blackmail,  as  I  recaU,  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
prisoners  before  he  would  let  them  get  out 
of  Cuba?  ^   ^^        .^ 

Captain  Guild.  He  certainly  did.  They  de- 
manded 60  million  dollars  for  the  release  of 
those  Bay  of  Pigs  prisoners  and  they  got  it. 
In  this  situation  they'll  probably  ask  10  or 
50  times  that  amount  of  blackmail  for  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  in  Viet  Nam.  And.  of 
course  In  the  Pueblo  area  they  asked  for  an 
infamous  lie  as  a  blackmail  price  of  the  re- 
lease of  those  Pueblo  prisoners  and  they  got 
that  infamous  lie,  that  is,  that  fake  apology, 
which  they  used  all  over  the  worid  to 
strengthen  their  position. 

DEAN  Manion.  Captain,  has  your  organi- 
zation made  any  definite  proposals  to  the 
State  Department  or  the  President  or  anv- 
body? 

TROOP   WrrHDRAWAL   SHOULD   LNCLUDE   POWS 

Captain  Guild.  Yes,  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
this  vear  we  proposed  to  the  President  by  let- 
ter tiiat  as  a  part  of  the  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops,  that  all  of  the  troops  be  with- 
drawn, including  the  prisoners  of  war,  who 
are  P-rt  of  our  troops.  And  that  before  any- 
thing else  was  done  that  the  President  de- 
mand that  Paris,  that  for  each  increment 
of  American  troops  withdrawn  the  Reds 
should  release  the  proportionate  number  ol 


POWs  which  they  hold.  Because  we  cant 
withdraw  all  our  troops  without  withdrawing 
our  prisoners  of  war.  who  are  part  of  our 
troops.  We  sent  that  letter  to  the  President 
and  we  also  sent  the  proposal  to  a  score  cf 
the  members  of  Congress  and  to  a  number  or 
Kovemors,  and  we  gave  It  some  publicity. 

DiAN  Manion.  Captain,  you  know  very  well 
from  experience  that  Hanoi  will  not  even 
reveal  the  number  or  the  names  of  the  pris- 
oners thev  hold  They're  not  going  to  make 
anv  such  agreement,  do  you  think? 

Captain  Guild.  Well,  there's  some  posslbi.- 
Itv  that  they  may.  They  want  us  to  withdraw 
and  we  are.  by  that,  able  to  give  them  soine- 
thlng  thev  want.  But  if  they  ref-use.  If  they 
balk  at  returning  any  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 
whv  then  that  is  a  risk,  a  political  rlsk^  par- 
ticularlv  to  the  President  But  those  POW  s 
risked  everything  for  the  United  States,  for 
the  President,  for  you  and  me,  for  cvery- 
bodv  and  they  are  certainly  worth  taking  a 
political  risk,  or  some  risk,  to  liberate. 

The  American  soldier  is  the  man  that  -o. 
us  our  liberiv  in  the  beginning  by  fighting 
and  dvlng  for  it  and  he  must  continue  in 
the  luture  to  keep  on  fighting  and  dying 
ti  maintain  or.r  liberiv.  Tiirrcfore,  lie  is  the 
most  important  man  in  this  country  and  is 
worth  anv  kind  of  a  risk,  partlculariy  a 
political  risk,  to  back  up  ar.d  to  give  loyalty 
from  the  top  down. 

Dean  Manion.  Cantaln.  what  do  you  mean 
bv  a  'political  risk"  that  the  President  might 
take  bv  demanding  and  attempting  to  en- 
force this  kind  of  a  demand?  In  the  first 
place,  what  would  he  do  if  they  will  re. use 

Captain  Guild  Well,  he  would  simply  star.d 
fa-st  and  sav  we  will  not  withdraw  ar.y 
troops  unless  all  of  the  troops.  Including  the 
prisoners  of  war.  can  be  withdrawn.  Now 
that  is  a  political  risk  to  the  President  and 
to  his  party  and  It  might  mean  that  if  he 
cannot  fulfill  his  promise  of  ending  the  war 
and  getting  the  troops  back  that  he  might 
possibly  lose  the  next  election.  That  Is  the 

risk.  .       . 

DEAN  Manion.  My  point.  Captain,  about 
the  political  risk  is  this:  If  the  President 
should  make  It  plain  that  North  Viet  Nam 
Is  demanding  that  we  abandon  these  pris- 
oners do  you  think  the  American  peopie 
would  rise  up  against  him  for  refusing  to 
agree  to  that? 

Captain  Gua.D.  Well  I  think  they're  very 
likely  to.  I  think  all  of  this  business  of  the 
doves   and   the   nihilistic   students   who   are 
saying,  "Let's  get  out  regardless  of  anything; 
regardless  of  the  POWs;    regardless  of   the 
next  war  which  might  ensue  from  this  busi- 
ness of  quitting."  That  can  easily  react  upon 
the  politicians,  upon  the  party  In  power.  In 
future   elections    the   same    doves    and    the 
same  nihilistic  youth  who  come  out  against 
the  war  can  say,  "Well,  here  Is  the  man.  Mr. 
Nixon,  who  sold  Viet  Nam  down  the  river; 
who  sold   out  our  prisoners,"   and  so  forth. 
In  other  words,  they're  out  to  defea*^  him 
no  matter  which  way  he  goes    1  think  that 
the   reaction   can   be   ven-   severe   upon   the 
politicians  if   they   leave   these   prisoners   of 
war   to    be    used    as   blackmail    bait    by    the 
Communists. 

DEAN  Manion.  Well  from  what  you  ve  said. 
Ciptain  you've  posed  a  conflict  here  between 
what  is  the  political  thing  to  do  and  what 
is  the  right  thing  to  do.  How  are  you  going 
to  resolve  thati 

TROOP    ABANaONMENT    IS    A    COURT-MARTIAL 
OFFENSE 


Captain  Guild.  The  danger  that  we  have 
now  is  that  we're  now  getting  into  the  same 
old  situation  that  we  had  in  Korea.  In  other 
words  this  is  where  we  came  in  on  the  same 
thine '  Now  if  we  abandon  those  prisoners 
an1  leave  them  over  there  why.  as  I  say,  the 
situation  can  be  used  against  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  the  President,  who  com- 
mands aU  of  the  troops  and  all  of  the  armed 
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forces.  He  can  be  ftcciued  of  having  aban* 
doned  his  own  men.  And.  by  the  way.  It's  a 
court-martial  ofTenee  for  any  commanding 
officer  of  troops  to  abandon  any  of  his  men, 
an  offense  that,  by  the  court-martial  manual, 
c.in  be  punished  ty  death  or  such  other  pun- 
ishment as  the  coujt-martlal  may  direct. 

And  there  Is  that  danger  also  to  the  morale 
of  the  people  coming  In.  How  are  we  going 
to  get  men  to  enlist  in  the  armed  forces  who 
win.  from  this  expellence  of  abandoning  our 
prisoner.s.  wonder  "If  I  get  In  what's  going 
to  happen  to  me?  Will  I  be  abandoned,  if  I'm 
captured?  Will  I  be  given  any  loyalty  whatso- 
ever from  the  top  down,  or  if  I  go  am  I  Just 
out  of  luck?"  Now  that  morale  problem  Is 
serious. 

General  MacArthUr  stated  that  If  the 
American  soldier  evfer  lost  his  faith  In  his 
Government's  will  toi  protect  him  and  to  back 
him.  then,  in  effect,  \,he  United  States  would 
be  finished.  That  Is  al  very  serious  danger  and 
It  Is  a  danger  which  we  have  to  consider.  We 
have  had  a  number  of  small  mutinies  here 
and  there — all  over  qhe  army^and  we  have 
a  number  of  people  igettlng  Into  the  army 
who  get  In  unwllUngjy  and  they  get  In  with 
a  bad  spirit  and  th4  situation  now  is  not 
good. 

Dean  MANIo^f.  Captjain,  as  I  see  It,  your  po- 
sltton  re^oives  itself  down  to  this:  If  we're 
golug  to  ,^tUhdraw  the  troops,  then  we  must 
by  that  statement  withdraw  the  prisoners, 
too,  right? 

Captain  Gtrn.D.  Ye4  The  prisoners  are  part 
of  ovir  troops  and  to  cfcnslder  that  they're  not 
our  troops  Is  a  treasoi^ous  situation.  We  must 
withdraw  the  prisoners  along  with  our  troops 
and  we  must  do  it  n(>w  before  It  is  too  late. 
We  must  stipulate  tjiat  our  troops  will  not 
be  withdrawn  unless  tjhe  prisoners  come  along 
home  with  them.  The  prisoners  belong  with 
our  troops  and  they  sihould  be  brought  home 
with  them.  To  leave  ihem  for  blackmail  bait 
Is  a  treasonous  situation.  It  is  absolutely  fall- 
ing to  give  the  loyalty  from  the  top  down 
that  they  are  entitle<l  to  ;vs  American  fight- 
ing men. 

De\n  Manion.  Cajjtain  Guild,  you've  un- 
doubtedly written  to  a  lot  of  Congressmen.  Is 
Congress  facing  up  to  this  situation? 

Captain  Gum).  No,  they  are  not.  Recently 
they  held  a  whole  day  session,  taking  up  68 
pages  of  the  Conffretsional  Record  to  scold 
the  Communist  for  their  Inhumane  treat- 
ment of  our  prlsonens.  And  that  was  simply 
an  obvtous  attempt  to  get  the  POW  kith  and 
kin  off  their  backs.  It  was  a  hjrpocntlcal  and 
cruel  hoax  upon  the  kith  and  kin  of  the 
POW's  and  upon  tlx>se  poor  POW's  tliem- 
selvee, 

Dkan  Manion.  Thank  you.  Captain  Guild. 

The  Captain  forgot  to  tell  you  that  his 
grandson  is  now  fighting  with  our  infantry 
in  South  Viet  Nam,  his  own  blood  line  thus 
runs  straight  througti  the  Korean  War  into 
this  one.  What  Asiatic  country  will  be  next 
If  we  give  the  Commxinists  another  victory 
In  Viet  Nam? 


A  JUST  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
in  reduced  a  resolution  identical  to 
H  luse  Resolution  613.  which  was  only 
to  lay  approved  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

This  iderxtical  resolution  was  intro- 
duced by  50  Democrats  and  50  Republi- 
cans. It  is  not  paitisan. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
adopted  this  resolution  by  a  substantial 
vote.  The  resolution  expresses  the  earn- 
est hope  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  a  just  peace.  It  calls  attention 
to  the  many  peaceful  overtures  which 


the  United  States  has  made  in  good  faith 
toward  the  Ctovemment  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  resolution  supports  the  principle 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are 
entitled  to  choose  their  own  government 
by  free  election  open  to  all  South  Viet- 
namese and  supervised  by  an  interna- 
tional body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sunday,  before  the 
President  made  his  speech  on  Vietnam, 
in  some  remarks  I  made  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  ho.spital  in  the  district  it  is  my 
privilege  to  represent  at  Osceola,  Mo.,  I 
emphasized  that  I  consider  part  of  the 
burden  for  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam 
should  be  borne  by  the  Congress.  It  is 
my  hope  this  resolution  approved  by  the 
House  Poreisn  Affairs  Committee  can 
pass  the  House.  It  will  contribute  to  an 
honorable  peace  in  Vietnam,  to  bring  not 
just  a  p&rt,  but  all  of  our  men  home. 

Anything  short  of  a  peace  with  justice 
would  amount  to  surrender  by  this  coun- 
try no  matter  how  it  might  be  disguised. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  cho.se  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment,  believing  that  by  this 
means  the  Congress  can  share  the  bur- 
den of  peace  with  the  President.  By  such 
a  resolution  the  honor  and  prestige  of 
this  country  can  be  preserved  and  peace 
with  justice  can  be  accomplished. 

By  this  resolution,  we  recognize  that 
under  our  Constitution  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility is  that  of  the  President.  But 
we  are  saying  that  we  should  not  re- 
quire the  President  make  all  the  deci- 
sions alone.  In  1964  we  voted  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  In  1964  we  helped  one 
President  get  into  Vietnam.  In  1969  we 
should  help  another  President  get  out. 


THE  CHOICE  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  MacGREGOR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  exti'aneous  mat- 
ter, i 

Mr,  MacGREGOR.  Mr  Speaker,  an 
impxiitant  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  Vietnam  alternatives  was  made  by  the 
issuance  on  October  29.  1969,  of  a  report 
entitled  "The  Choice  in  Vietnam.  '  The 
report  was  authorized  by  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  Peace  With  Freedom  in 
Vietnam,  former  Senator  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las of  Illinois,  chaii-man.  This  distin- 
guished and  highly  knowledgeable  group 
of  Americans  came  into  being  in  October 
of  1967  under  the  leadership  of  Hairy  S. 
Truman  and  the  late  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower. 

While  all  of  us  may  not  agree  entirely 
with  the  following  findings  and  lecom- 
mendations,  they  deserve  our  most  re- 
spectful consideration. 

Tlie  report  follows; 

The   Choice  in  Vietnam 

(Prepared    by    the    Citizens    Committee    for 

Peace  With  Pieedom  in  Vietnam) 

All  understandably  war-weary  and  impa- 
tient United  States  faces  a  choice  in  Vietnam 
The  choice  is  between:  (1)  defeat,  however 
camouflaged,  and  (2)  ending  the  war  in  an 
orderly  way  that  protects  our  own  Interests 
and  preserves  for  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam the  right  of  self-determination— the 
right  to  decide  their  own  future  free  of  out- 
side Interference. 


In  our  view,  the  devastating  consequences 
of  defeat  dictate  the  course  that  America 
must  follow.  Further,  our  recent  fact-finding 
survey  in  Vietnam  has  convinced  us  that  an 
honorable  solution  can  be  reached. 

THE  rOLLY   or  WISHFUL  THINKING 

Some  Americans  feel  that  the  choice  need 
not  be  made  or  that  It  can  be  delayed. 

Some  urge  further.  Immediate,  unilateral 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
But.  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out.  a 
continuing  series  of  unilateral  concessions, 
unreciprocated  by  the  enemy,  is  the  road  to 
defeat 

Some  hope  for  a  magic,  overnight  solution 
at  Paris  But  the  negotiations  at  Paris  will 
reflect  the  political,  economic  and  military 
struggle  in  Vietnam  and  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States — nothing  more 
and  nothing  less.  We  would  be  foolish  tc 
expect  Hanoi's  leaders  to  make  any  real  con- 
cessions so  long  as  they  believe  that  their 
demands  will  be  met  blt-by-blt  without  giv- 
ing anything  in  return. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  think  that  out 
intervention  In  Vietnam  was  a  colossal  error 
and  that,  consequently,  we  should  now  turn 
our  backs  on  our  commitment  and  erase  this 
bad  dream  from  our  consciousness  Even  it 
one  were  to  grant  that  our  intervention  was 
a  mistake,  the  truth  is  that  an  act  of  bad 
Judgment  cannot  be  rectified  by  an  act  of 
bad  faith. 

THE  ILU'SION  OF  Mll.rTARY  VICTORY 

There  is  still  a  sizeable  group  in  the  United 
States  which  pursues  the  illusion  of  military 
victory.  What  they  forget  is  our  limited  ob- 
jective In  Vietnam  That  objective  was  clearly 
defined  by  the  late  President  Elsenhower  In 
!ils  last  public  statement  for  our  Committee: 

"We  ask  nothing  for  ourselves  and  Insist 
upon  nothing  for  South  Vietnam  except 
tliat  it  be  fr€>e  to  chart  its  own  future,  no 
matter  what  course  It  may  choo.se." 

Our  Committee  has  con.sistently  opposed 
unnecessarily  risking  a  general  war  in  Asia 
or  another  World  War.  We  favor  a  sensible 
road  between  capitulation  and  the  Indis- 
criminate use  of  raw  power. 

We  do  not  seek  a  military  victory  in  Viet- 
nam; we  seek  to  deny  military  victory  to  the 
enemy. 

We  do  not  .seek  to  win  the  war:  we  seek 
to  will  the  peace. 

THE  CHOICE   IN   VIET.N'AM 

Tlic  re;il  choice  In  Vietnam  is  between  De- 
feat .iiiU  Peace  with  Freedom. 

T>ie  road  to  defeat 

Tlie  road  to  defeat  will  be  clearly  marked. 
It  win  be  marked  by  precipitous  or  prema- 
ture withdrawal  of  American  forces  irom 
Vietnam  withdrawal  before  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  prepared  to  take  over  the  Job  of 
protecting  themselves  from  the  Vletcong  and 
the  Una  lers  from  the  North. 

7 lie  road  to  peace  tvith  frecdovi 

Thi.s  road  is  difficult  and  precarious  but  its 
niHrkings  are  equally  clear  It  will  be  marked 
by  a  firm  policy  to  substitute  South  Viet- 
namese for  United  States  troops  as  rapidly 
as  possible  but  only  on  the  basis  of  clearly 
apparent  Improvement  in  South  Vietnamese 
capabilities.  As  President  Eisenhower  saw  it: 
"We'd  gradually  withdraw  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese strengthened  then. selves  sulficieiitly 
to  carry  on  alone."  ' 

The  consequences  of  defeat 

If  the  Road  to  Defeat  Is  clearly  marked, 
the  consequences  of  defeat  are  iinmislak- 
.ible 

1.  South  Vietnam  would  be  taken  over 
by  the  Communist  North.  The  large  non- 
communist  majority  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese  people   would   l)e   deliiered   to   the   sm;ill 
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CommunUt  minority  and  to  the  Communist 
m^Tere  from  the  North  A  blood  bath  would 
follow  and,  based  on  Hanoi  s  ?««»  {^^^^ °^"J: 
unce  hundreds  of  thousands  of  South  Viet- 
namese who  have  fought  at  our  side  would 

'^2^'A^^rl^l^f  word  and  leadership  would  b« 
sharply  devalued  throughout  the  world. 
Everv  treaty  that  we  have  made,  every  agree- 
ment and  commitment  that  we  have  ent^ed 
into  would  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by 
those  countries  who  had  counted  on  them. 

3  The  development  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy would  be  revised  In  South  East 
Asia,  and  slowed  In  Africa  and  even  m  Latin 
America.  Peaceful  methods  of  social  and 
economic  change  would  be  downgraded  an(l 
violent  methods  encouraged.  A  huge  part 
of  the  world,  with  a  rapidly  expanding  pop- 
ulation, would  be  increasingly  vulnerable  U> 
Communist  subversion   and  control. 

4  The  effectiveness  of  the  new  "wars  of 
liberation"  would  be  confirmed^  ^'^  °J^,o 
invitation  to  expanded  "««  «'  '  %^nrtld  W 
technique  of  conquest  would  be  "^"f^^J^ 
those  contemplating  aggression  against  their 
neighbor*  and  ideological  competitors. 

5  India,  Japan,  and  even  Australia  would 
be  under  Increasing  pressure  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons  lor  their  own  protection^ 
With  the  proliferation  of  those  weapons,  the 
risks  of  miscalculation  would  grow  and 
the  Chances  of  a  Third  World  War  would 
Increase.  ,_ 

6  Finally,  there  would  be  bitter  recrim- 
inations here  in  the  United  States  once  the 
full  significance  of  our  defeat  had  been  per- 
ceived Voices  of  dissent  from  extremist 
groups  would  grow  strident  and  there  wou  d 
be  a  violent  shattering  of  American  unity 
and  self-confidence.  A  "new  isolationism 
would  find  fertile  ground  in  a  disillusioned 
and  bitter  people.  Prejudice  ^capegoat- 
seeklnK  and  intolerance  would  flourish.  And 
the  l^n  Of  the  success  of  violent  guerrilla 
tactics  to  bring  about  change  would  not  be 
lost  upon  those  who  seek  to  use  violence  lo 
etrect  social  change  here  at  home. 

in  his  last  public  statement  on  behalf  oi 
our  Committee,  General  Elsenhower  said: 

•A  camouflaged  surrender  would  result 
in  the  united  States  'writing  off  Southeast 
J^U  for  the  foreseeable  future.  We  could 
survive  such  a  catastrophe-but  our  citi- 
zenry should  be  clear  that  the  whole  security 
system,  which  has  maintained  P«ace  and 
Ireedom  tor  the  past  generation,  would  be 
eroded— if  not  destroyed— by  an  American 
retreat  from  our  commitments  In  Southeast 

To  our  mind,  the  consequences  of  defeat 
would  be  so  calamitous  that  .America  should 
and  must  choose  the  second  alternative— 
the  Road  to  Peace  with  Freedom. 

THE    SrrUATION    IN    VIFTNAM    AND    AT    PARIS 

-      A  special  nine  member,  bi-partisan,  fact- 
finding Commission  of  our  Committee"  re- 


turned m  late  August  from  a  ^1P,*«  J'^ 
nam.  Thailand,  Laos.  Manila.  Pearl  Harbor 

and  Paris.  _._. 

The   Oommlsslon-s   findings   were    unani- 
mous, as  were  its  recommendations. 

THB     COMMISSION'S     FINDINGS 

The  turning  point  at  Tet 
Since  the  Tet  offensive  in  early  1968.  the 
enemy  has  become  weaker,  our  side  Btronger 
ThU  favorable  trend  Is  largely  due  to  the 
enemy's  huge  losses  In  manpower.  General 
Abrams-  small  unit  spoiling  ^^ctlcs  and  li^e 
military  mobilization  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people  which  19,  relatively,  one  of  the 
largest  in  modern  times. 

Progress  Is  striking  but  precarious. 
Since  Tet  1968  the  enemy  has  won  no 
victory  taken  and  held  no  ground,  sustained 
no  major  long-term  engagement  and  has 
fallen  back  chiefly  on  hit-and-run  tact  cs. 
He  keeps  the  fight  going  in  the  South  main- 
ly by  tl^  infusion  of  troops  from  the  North. 
The  South  may  have  found  its  soul  at 
Tet  and  In  the  mass  grave  of  Hue.  'The  enemy 
hit  his  bid  for  victory  on  the  battlefield  and 
the  South's  morale  was  clearly  strengthened. 
The  enemy  had  expected  to  find  m^s  sup- 
port in  the  cities  of  the  South;  he  found 
none. 

Since  Tet  the  South  Vietnamese  ha^e  ex- 
panded their  ground,  taken  over  the  defense 
o?  more  territory  Including  an  entire  corps 
area,  and  have  inflicted  far  greater  casual- 
ties  on  the  enemy  than  he  has  upon  them. 
Peasants.  Including  large  numbers  ^'^  refu- 
gees are  returning  to  the  fields  and  ylUages. 
flee  production  is  up.  more  local  elections 
are  being  held,  and  defections  to  our  side 
are  Increasing.  Political  progress  and  the 
development  of  democratic  institutions  are 
clear.  A  constitutional  system  Is  now  func- 
tioning, however  imperfectly,  and  despite 
unfavorable  wartime  conditions.  We  can- 
not and  should  not  Judge  Vietnamese  prog- 
ress by  our  own  standards.  "Instant  democ- 
r.-icy"  is  not  in  the  cards. 

The  trend  is  favorable 
Our  Commission  began  its  trip  with  a  sus- 
picion of  statistics,  official  briefings  and 
charts  and  figures.  But  trends  are  unmis- 
takable The  overall  trend  is  favorable  It  is 
clearly  in  our  direction.  We  saw  it  and  we 
felt  it.' 


'  Owight  D  Elsenhower  in  conversation 
with  Abbott  Washburn.  Indio.  California. 
Wednesday  morning.  21   February   1968. 


'Comment  by  General  Omar  N.  Bradley. 
"We  helped  organize  NATO  In  1949  with  the 
objective  of  deterring  potential  aggressors 
from  starting  a  Third  World  War.  Since  then 
there  has  been  no  global  war  and  it  is  sale 
to  say  that  our  NATO  alliance  was  a  coii- 
trlbutlng  factor.  If  we  are  going  to  indicate 
now  that  we  can  no  longer  be  depended 
upon  to  keep  our  commitments  in  Southeast 
Asia  our  global  deterrent  may  cease  to  exist. 
Keeping  our  word  in  Vietnam  is  a  relatively 
.small  price  to  pay  for  insurance  .igainst  a 
Third  World  War."  28  October  1969. 

'  The  members  of  the  special  fact-.nding 
commission  were:  Edmund  A.  GuUion.  Dean 
of  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy. Tufts  University,  and  Former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  Congo;  John  W.  Hanes,  Jr 
Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  S'.ate,  and 
Priner  Wertheim  &  Co.;  Mrs.  Oswald  B. 
Lord  Former  U.S.  Representative  on  Human 
Rights  Commission,  United  Nations;  RusseU 


T  Lund,  President,  Lund's  Inc.  and  Chair- 
man Board  of  Trustees.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
College;  Lester  Malkerson.  Chairman.  Board 
Of  Regents,  University  of  Minnesota;  Rabbi 
Schulim  Rubin;  Charles  J.  Stephens,  Grad- 
uate Student,  University  of  California; 
Charles  Tyroler.  II,  President.  Quadr  -Sci- 
ence Inc.;  and  Abbott  Washburn.  President. 
Washburn.  Stringer  Associates.  Inc 

'Everv  available  indicator  underlines  this 
favorable    trend:    Amerlcr.n   casualties    have 
sharply  decreased  and  are  now  at  the  lovest 
level  o"f  the  past  three  years.  Deserters  fr.m 
the  enemv    (the   Chleu   Hoi   program)    ha^e 
sharply   increased   and   are  running   at   over 
double  the  rate  of  last  year  and  at  the  high- 
est rate  since  the  program  began    The  total 
South    Vietnamese    regulars.    Regional    and 
Popular  Forces  has  Increased  by  more  than 
or.e   third  in   the  past  year.    (The  Repeal 
and    Popular   Forces   have    increased    at  ^.n 
even   faster   pace   than   the   regular.)    Addi- 
tionally, the  People's  Self-Defense  Force--the 
equivalent  of  our  American  Revolution    Min- 
utemen"-has    grown    to    over    15    million 
;r'TO   nearly   zero   less   than   two   years   ago. 
The   number   of   hamlets   controlled    by   the 
Vietcong   has   dropped   by    one   half   during 
the  past  vear  and  the  number  controlled  by 
friendly    fcrces    has    increased    by    a    third. 
There    are    more    than   ten    times    as    many 
hamlets    under    South    Vietnamese    control 
as  there  are  under  the  control  of  the  Viet- 
cone    Over  80 '"f.   of  the  villages  and  almost 
80"    of  the  hamlets  In  Vietnam  now  have 


The  enemy's  tnitiofire 
Yet  the  enemy  retains  military  Initiative 
through  use  of  hU  sanctuaries  In  Laos  and 
Cambldla  and  north  of  the  DMZ.  If  he  is 
willing  to  bleed  himself  at  a  fearful  rate 
he  can  still,  for  short  periods,  sharply  In- 
crease American  casualties.  Our  commanders 
know  this,  and  we  were  tremendously  Im- 
pressed with  their  concern  to  spare  American 
lives  America's  present  mUitary  leadership 
in  Vietnam  is  of  the  highest  order. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  Hanoi  and  General 
G'ap  have  embraced  a  deUberate  poUcy  of 
plaving  upon  American's  natural  reluctance 
L  sus^ln  human  casualties  In  a  ^ax-off  a^d 
not- too- well-understood  conflict  To  Hanoi 
human  lives  are  merely  chipe  In  a  poker 
game.  As  the  late  Ho  Chi  Mtnh  once  told  the 
French:  "You  will  kill  ten  of  our  men  and 
we  will  kill  one  of  yours.  And  In  tiie  end.  It 
will  be  you  who  will  tire  of  It." 

We  must  be  prepwed  for  upe  and  downs 
in  American  casualties  but.  If  we  JoUow  a 
measured  policy  of  replacement,  the  peaks 
and  valleys  should  both  grow  lower.  The 
trend  will  be  down.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
^ra^d  rate  of  replacement  would  endan- 
ger the  lives  of  our  fighting  men  who  remain 
behind. 

A  policy  of  gradual  dis-engagement 

The  south  Vietnamese  "^^«^„«f '"  ^^'^  [°^ 
a  considerable  time  upon  United  S^te. 
troop  lift,  air  and  artillery  ^P«^^^. /"f. 
Lslstance  and  reserves.  P/°«"^f  "L^f*  ^^I 
utlcal  and  pacification  front  Is  gratifying 
but  stiu  vul^rable.  It  could  be  undefined 
If    the   Allied    military   posture   U   suddenly 

weakened.  ,   ,    „„.,i_,, 

In  this  situation  timing  is  crucial,  particu- 
larly   w^th    respect    to    the  .«"'-"tution^  c 
Vietnamese  troops  for  Americans,  ^n/Uner- 
ican    poUcy    of    gradual    '*'f-f"5^««';'^"'    ^' 
feasible     provided    the    withdrawal    of    V  S. 
for^s  U  c^ely  geared  to  demonstrated  im- 
nro^em^ntm  siith  Vietnamese  capabilities 
I'^TZt  forced  prematurely  by  J^a;-"-"^^ 
American    public   opinion.    Preparing    for   a 
fong  smuggle  is  the  best  way  to  achieve  sho 
ter^  results.  Hanoi's  leaders   will   never  se 
rt^sly    negotiate    until   they    are   convinced 
of  our  determination  to  stay  the  course. 
The  need  for  time 
The  south  Vietnamese  need  time  to  tool 
UP  their  armv,  their  staff  and  support  eche- 
k'^is   and  to  acquire  confidence  To  th^s  rnu^ 
be  added  an  extra  margin  of  time  to  allow 
^r  mistakes,  setbacks,  and  over-confidence^ 
The  South   Vietnamese   must  be   trained  to 
use  coTmunlcations,  air  and  artillery  suppor 
and  ^dical  evacuation  facilities    This  wl.l 
recuse  I  me  even  after  they  assume  the  prin- 
cipal  combat   responsibility   on   the  ground^ 
One  striking  example  may  suffice,    it   takes 
?4  mciUhs  to  train  a  combat  heliccpter  pilot, 
■■  Viet nannzat ion  " 
To  our  surprise,  we  found  that  the  present 
ccmprehens.ve     program     for      •Vietnamlza- 
tion"  of  the  war  is  less  than  a  year  old.  \e.v 
11. tie  of  the  program  had  been  in  operation 
iVx    months    earlier.    We    were    particularly 
impressed   bv    the    rapid   growth    of    securl  y 
n  the  ruraf  areas  which   has  been   achieved 
n    ar.e  measure  by  the  Smith  Vietnamese 
themselves       The      enlarged       and       new!/ 
equipped    regional    and    popular    torces    are 
now    shoulderm-    a    large    share    of   the   re- 
ponslbility  for  protectir.g  the  rural  popua. 
tlon    In  addition  an  enormous  new  niiUti.i 
forces  the  Peoples  Self-Defense  Force-has 
developed  in  the  hvst  eighteen  months    It  is 
composed    of    15    million    women    and    gir.s 


elected  governmenUs.  The  National  Polic? 
?orce  has  Increased  20-i  in  the  past  year. 
Total  acres  of  land  under  new  'miracle  .rice 
cultivation  will  more  than  triple  this  year^ 
Domestic  revenue  collections  are  up  o\er 
50  '■;  since  last  year. 
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and  older  men  and  boys  who  are  ineligible 
for  military  service.  Two  out  of  every  three 
have  already  retelved  elementary  military 
training  and  300.000  guns  have  been  made 
available  to  these  new  forces.  Progress  In 
a  brief  period  has  been  remarkable — clear 
testimony  to  the  feasibility  of  ■Vletnamlzlng" 
the  struggle. 

Vietntmese  confidence 
To  our  further  surprise  we  found  the  Viet- 
namese eager  for  the  transfer  of  responsi- 
bility. The  first  G  S.  troop  withdrawals  have 
actually  stimulated  them.  They  expect  and 
do  not  object  to  further  withdrawals  How- 
ever, they  see  the  whole  process  as  meas- 
ured, directly  related  to  their  own  progress, 
and  still  Involving  at  the  end  an  important 
American  residual  logistical  presence  Their 
new  found  confidence  is  a  fragile  thing.  It 
cou'ld  be  shatterad  by  an  enemy  a.ssault  if 
we  leave  them  vulnerable.  Their  confidence 
could  also  be  shattered  if  they  came  to  be- 
lieve that  U.S.  policy  Is  one  of  abandonment 
rather  than  transifer  of  responsibility. 

President  /fixon's  three  criteria 

President  Nlxorj  has  made  three  stipula- 
tions for  U.S.  force  reduction  of  which  we 
consider  South  h/ietnamese  progress  the 
cardinal  one.  As  to  the  other  two  stipiila- 
Mons — reduction  l(i  tt  e  enemy's  military  ac- 
idity uttL  progress  at  Paris — a  'lull"  in  the 
fighting  ended  wliile  we  were  in  Vietnam 
Werdo  not  believe  it  prudent  to  rely  on  such 
•■lulls."  ' 

As  to  the  Pari?  jjeace  talks,  they  have  not 
failed  but  they  have  shown  no  progress  of 
the  kind  the  President  stipulates.  Next 
Thursday  will  be  Our  40th  meeting  in  Paris 
with  all  representatives  of  the  other  side. 
Thus  far,  it  has  been  largely  a  one-way 
street.  We  have  given.  They  have  taken 

The  talks  have,  however,  served  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  epen.y  is  unwilling  to  face 
the  challenge  of  fr'-e  elections,  wants  the 
United  States  to  threw  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment out,  and  theh  wants  the  United  States 
itself  to  get  out  uftconditlonally  after  hav- 
ing Installed  a  peake-at-any-prlce  coalition 
government  for  thp  future  convenience  of 
Hanoi.  There  has  seldom  been  a  clearer  case 
of  a  belligerents  trying  to  gain  at  the  con- 
ference table  and  lln  the  arena  of  public 
opinion  what  he  htis  f.Uled  to  win  on  the 
battlefield.  Hanoi  a|ul  the  American  people 
should  heed  the  yarning  of  Richard  M. 
Nixon:  "The  Viet  Cbng  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese .  .  .  cannot  ind  should  not  count  on 
American  division  no  gain  politically  In  the 
United  States  what  they  cannot  gain  mili- 
tarily in  Vietnam."  ^ 

A  possille  stand-off 
Thus,  a  kind  of  protracted  stand-off  may 
However,  if  the  President, 
and  South  Vietnamese 
Nixon's  three  criteria, 
and  If  the  South  Vibtnamese  succeed  in  ce- 
menting a  politloal  consensus,  we  believe 
that  the  stand-off  will  be  resolved  in  favor 
of  peace  with  freedom — and  that  there  i.s  a 
good  chance  that  the  stand-off  will  not  be  as 
protracted  as  now  i  appears  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  withdraw  prematurely,  the  en- 
emy can  reverse  the  tide  now  running 
against  him.  complete  his  subjugation  not 
only  of  Vietnam  bilt  of  adjoining  territory, 
and  we  will  have  los^  more  than  39.000  Amer- 
ican lives  in  vain 


loom,  in  Vietnam 
and    the   American 
people   stick    by    Mr 


Tlie  two  yittnam   wars 
There  are  two  Vieln.iin  Wars:  the  one  that 
Is  actually  taking  place  and  the  one  that  is 
perceived  at  home  tn   television  and  In  the 
other  communications  media. 

We  had  expected  t  j  see  a  devastated  coun- 
try with  ruined  citus,  despoiled  forests  and 
bomb  craters  dottui(  the  land  After  travel- 
ing from  east  to  we  it,  north  to  south,  and 


=  Richard     M.     Nl>|on 
Hampshire,  Februar; 


Manchester,     New 
2.   1968. 


covering  tens  of  thouaanda  of  square  miles 
of  territory,  we  found  nothing  of  the  kind. 
South  Vietnam  is  today  still  a  beautiful,  lush 
country — damaged  but  not  devastated  We 
were  surprlstd  by  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  military  activity  and  the  large 
aniount  of  quiet,  normal  day-to-day  activi- 
ties being  conducted  in  virtually  all  of  the 
country. 

On  reflection,  we  were  able  to  reconcile 
this  witli  what  we  had  seen  on  television 
and  seen  and  read  in  the  other  media  Obvi- 
ously, it  IS  not  news  to  .'?how  and  write  about 
normal  happenings  and  normal  places  It  is 
the  unusual  incident — the  dramatic,  violent 
event — that  makes  for  news,  and,  presum- 
ably, watcher,  reader  and  ll.stener  interest 
Here  at  home,  we  need  — but  we  certainly  do 
not  receive — .%  balanced  pre.sentation  of  llie 
actual  situation 

RECOM.MENDATIONS     OP     THE     COMMISSION 

1  Tliat  the  substitution  of  Vietnamese  for 
United  Slates  troops  take  place  primarily  on 
the  b;vgls  of  demonstrated  Improvement  in 
.South  Vietnamese  capabilities;  the  Ameri- 
can policy  should  be  "look  before  cutting"  - 
not  "cut  and  run." 

2  Tliat  no  timetable  for  withdrawals  be 
proclaimed  and  that  any  schedule  developed 
for  planning  purposes  be  flexible 

3  That  President  Nixon  establish  an  ex- 
traordinary Commission  to  as-se.ss  the  prog- 
ress of  South  Vietnam's  armed  forces;  and 
tliat  this  Commission  inquire  into  whether 
"Vietnamization  "  can  develop  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  of  modernization  and  activation 
than  w;vs  laid  down  in  schedules  adopted  be- 
fore "Vietnamization"  became  a  by-word 
linked  with  U  S    force  reductions 

4.  That  American  editors  and  correspond- 
ents and  the  U  S  Information  Agency  give 
increasing  coverage  to  ARVN  sacrifices,  prog- 
ress, and  capabilities  They  should  also  di- 
rect considerable  and  unremitting  attention 
to  the  atrocities  committed   by  the  enemy" 

5  That  the  United  States  urge  that  the 
Vietnamese  government  broaden  Its  base 
among  non-Cor  .munist  elements  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  that  it  seek  new  support  in  the 
countn,-slde.  The  objective  should  be  a  gov- 
ernment which  can  not  only  pro.secute  the 
war  but  which  can  also  face  up  to  the  enemy 
In  the  stand-off  which  will  follow  United 
States  force  reductions — a  government  in 
Saigon  which  can  speak  more  authentically 
in  peace  negotiations.  Such  a  broadening 
should  not,  however,  prefigure  the  kind  of 
peace-at-any-price  coalition  that  Hanoi 
wants   to  see   impo.sed   without  elections. 

6  That  the  American  people  .should  recog- 
nize the  political  benefit  which  can  ;vccrvie 
from  the  proposed  new.  and  long-overdue, 
land  reform  program  and  give  appropriate 
assistance  Economists  have  long  ta'-en  prone 
to  underestimate  the  Impetus  provided  by 
granting  title  to  those  who  work  the  land. 
Further.  Vietnam's  principal  crop.  rice.  Is 
particularly  suited  to  small  plot  cultivation. 

7  That  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam should  stand   firm  at  Pans: 

a.  For  free  elections. 

b  Again:,t  an  Imposed  coalition  govern- 
ment, and  for  whatever  solution  the  South 
Vietnamese  choose  for  themselves 

c    For  reciprocal  troop  withdrawals. 

a.  That  the  United  States  expedite  the 
equipment  of  Laotian  forces;  and  that  our 
stand  on  the  withdrawal  of  North  Viet- 
namese forces  apply  to  Laos  and  Camlxidla 
as  well  as  to  Vietnam.  We  must  seek  an 
agreement  with  Hanoi  not  only  about  Vlet- 


"  Granted  It  is  virtually  lnipos.slble  to  re- 
cord on  live  film  the  disembowelments  and 
tortures  before  violent  death  that  usually 
take  place  in  secluded  places  in  the  dark  ol 
night  But  it  IS  possible  to  record  In  photo- 
graphs and  with  the  printed  and  spoken  word 
the  clear  evidence  of  Hanoi's  deliberate 
policy  of  terrorism.  In  this  war.  we  have 
consistently  put  our  worst  fool  forward.  We 


nam  but  about  contiguous  areas  In  South- 
ea.st  A.sla. 

DEMONSTRATIONS    AND   DEMANDS 

'  Earlier  this  month  large  youth  demonstra- 
tions. Joined  by  other  members  of  a  war- 
weary  public,  demanded  U  S.  withdrawal  at 
a  specific  eArly  date — well  before  the  South 
Vietnamese  could  take  over.  Other  Ameri- 
cans were  proposing  a  unilateral  standstill 
cease-fire 

The  prirf  of  an  abrupt  pttll-out 
To  pull  out  abrviptly  would  throw  away  a 
f.'.st  improving  chance  for  the  majority  of 
tb.e  -South  Vletnamse  to  live  their  lives  as 
they  wish  to  do.  free  of  the  domination  of 
Hanoi,  ready,  willing  and  able  to  defend 
them.selves.  It  would  nullify  negotiations, 
represent  an  American  sell-out.  and  encour- 
r.ge  the  victors  to  try  for  "one.  two.  three 
more  Vielnams".  ■ 

The  dangers  of  a  unilateral  standstill 
cease-fire 

The  unilateral  standstill  cease-fire  proposal 
Is  more  subtle  and  may  appeal  to  some  as  a 
way  to  test  enemy  intentions,  but  we  believe 
that: 

a  Nothing  in  the  record  indicates  that 
the  enemy  would  respond  affirmatively  to 
unilateral  action  or  honor  an  agreement  even 
if  he  entered  into  one. 

b.  The  enemy  can  only  keep  his  disjointed 
apparatus  Intact  by  continuing  hit-and-run 
attacks  on  towns  and  villages  and  laying  the 
groundwork  for  future  large-scale  actions. 

c  It  would  be  a  wlndf.ill  for  the  enemy, 
putting  him  into  de  facto  possession  of  posi- 
tions he  now  occupies  only  fitfully  and  by 
terror. 

THE    SILENT   CENTCS 

From  tlie  Inception  of  our  Committee,  we 
have  tried  to  speak  for  the  "Silent  Center" — 
the  moderate,  understanding  independent 
and  responsible  men  and  women  who  have 
consistently  opposed  rewarding  international 
aggressors  from  Adolf  Hitler  to  Mao  Tse- 
Tung.  When  we  organized  in  October  1967 
we  believed  that  "the  Silent  Center"  repre- 
sented a  majority  of  the  American  people. 
We  believe  that  it  still  does.  It  may  not  seem 
.«o  today  as  reflected  in  the  communications 
media,  but  that  Is  because  "the  Silent  Center" 
has  become  even  more  silent.  It  is  unhappy 
about  the  war — It  wants  an  end  to  the  war — 
but  it  does  not  want  to  buy  an  end  to  hostili- 
ties at  the  price  of  defeat,  dishonor  and  of 
peace  with  freedom  here  and  abroad. 
The  American   people   will   'ally 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  fol- 
lows the  Road  to  Peace  with  Freedom — and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  — 
and  if  he  speaks  out  frankly,  simply  and 
fully  on  the  consequences  of  defeat,  a  sub- 
statiilal  majority  of  the  American  people  will 
rally  behind  him.  Many  may  do  so  with  reluc- 
tance and  misgivings  but  they  unll  rally  with 
the  .sure  instinct  of  Americans  for  the  path 
of  freedom  and  honor  and  the  long  range 
security  of  the  United  States. 

On  Vietnam,  we  are  in  a  desperate  race 
between  the  natviral  impatience  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  education  to  the  true 
situation  In  this  task  ol  education,  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  Administration  be.ir  a  heavy 
respoubibility  winch  has  not  been  adequately 
met. 

The  pendulum  of  opmton 

Attitudes  on  foreign  policy  are  not  dis- 
similar to  those  on  stock  prices  The  pendu- 
lum swings  violently  from  unreal  optimism 
to   unwarranted   pessimism.   For  some   years 


show  ti^e  destructive  capacity  of  our  own 
weapons  and  the  sufferings  and  deaths  of 
our  fighting  men — we  devote  little  If  any 
attention  to  the  sufferings  of  our  allies 
caused  by  the  other  side;  nor  have  we  de- 
picted adequately  the  inhuman  practices  of 
the  enemy. 
'  Che  Guevara. 
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the  Amertoan  pe<H>le  were  subjected  to  a 
barrage  of  opthnlstic  projections  and  proph- 
ecle*  concerning  Vietnam.  Now  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  to  the  other  extreme.  It  is 
ironical  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  pros- 
pect lor  peace  with  freedom  is  rising  in  Viet- 
nam, confidence  in  a  successful  outcome  Is 
at  Its  lowest  ebb  here  at  home. 

Hanoi's  chance  for  victory 
Hanoi  is  fighting  on  three  battlefronts— 
in  Vietnam,  in  Paris,  and  in  American  public 
opinion.  The  enemy's  only  remaining  chance 
for  total  victory  lies  here  in  the  Unlt«l 
States— in  the  pressures  of  American  public 
opinion. 

THE  CrrlZENS  COMMFTTEE 

Our  committee  is  national  and  nonparti- 
san. _^ 

We  are  incorporated  as  a  non-profit  orga- 
nization. Membership  Is  limited  to  those  in 
private  life.  It  Is  open  to  any  private  citizen 
who  shares  our  views  but  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  solicit  a  mass  membership  or  to  cir- 
culate petitions  or  to  sponsor  or  participate 
In  rallies  or  demonstrations. 

The  Committee  has  no  organizational  affil- 
iates. All  members  serve  in  their  Individual 
capacities.  j  .,       „, 

Our  activities  are  wholly  financed  by  vol- 
untary contributions  from  concerned  citi- 
zens. We  hope  that  you  will  want  to  help 
to  make  our  work  effective. 

Contributions  to  the  Conrunlttee  are  tax 
deductible. 

Checks  should  be  made  out  to  Commit- 
tee for  Peace  with  Freedom"  and  sent  to: 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

PUBLICATIONS  Of  THE  COMMITTEE 

1,  "Peace  With  Freedom,"  policy  statement 
of  the  Conamlttee. 

2.  "How  The  Silent  Center  Will  Seek  Peace 
With  Freedom.  •  by  Paul  H.  Douglas. 

3  "The  Nation's  Editors  Speak  Up  on 
Peace  With  Freedom  and  The  Silent  Center." 
Editorial  reactions  to  the  Committee. 

4  "A  Balance  Sheet  on  Bombing,"  State- 
ment of  the  Special  Committee  on  Bombing 

5.  "The  Nation's  Press  Discusses  A  Bal- 
ance Sheet  on  Bombing.' "  _ 

6    "Negotiations— Hopes      vs.      Realities. 
Statement    of    the    Special    Committee    on 
Negotiations. 

7.  "The  Nation's  Press  Discusses  Negotia- 
tions: Hopes  vs.  Realities' " 

8  "The  Struggle  For  Peace  With  Freedom, 
testimony   before   the   Republican   Platform 
Committee.  .^      . 

9  "The   Road   to   Peace   With   Freedom, 
testimony   before   the   Democratic   Platform 
Committee. 

10.  "The  Choice  In  Vietnam." 

CITIZENS  COMMrrTEE  FOR  PEACE  WITH   FREEDOM 
IN   VIETNAM 

A  non-profit,  non-partisan  organization 
founded  In  October  1967  by  private  citizens. 

Including:  „      ,^      ^     ,  ,».„ 

Harry   S.  Truman.  33rd  President  of  the 

United  SUtes. 

Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  34th  President  ol 
the  United  States. 

Organizing  Chairman.  Former  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas. 

Co-Chalrman.  General  of  the  Army  Omax 
N  Bradley;  Archbishop  Robert  E.  Lucey;  and 
George  Meany.  ^  „    r      m 

Vice  Chairman.  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord. 

Director,  Charles  Tyroler  II. 

Deputy  Director,  Abbott  Washburn, 

Treasurer,  Huntington  Harris. 


status  of  Okinawa  is  directly  related  to 
all  of  our  future  relations  with  Japan, 
including  the  continuing  threat  of  ex- 
cessive imports  of  Japanese  textiles.  A 
return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan  is  of  grave 
concern  to  this  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people.  I  believe,  however,  that 
this  burning  question  can  be  resolved  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  our  two  great  na- 
tions. ^    ^. 

Okinawa  is  a  vital  military  bastion  in 
our  chain  of  defenses  in  the  Pacific.  Mil- 
itary bases  on  Okinawa  are  vital  to  the 
security  of  Southeast  Asia.  They  are  vital 
to  the  defense  of  Japan  itself  and  to  each 
of  its  home  islands.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
this  Congress  giving  its  approval  to  a 
return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan  unless  Japan 
will  assume  more  of  the  free  world's  de- 
fense burdens  in  the  Pacific.  Likewise,  I 
cannot  conceive  of  this  Congress  approv- 
ing  a    return   of   Okinawa   without   an 
agreement  with  Japan  to  curb  its  ever- 
increasing  exportation  of  low-wage  tex- 
tiles   into    the   United    States.    Japans 
stubborn,  ill-advised  refusal  to  enter  into 
a  fair  and  orderly  trade  program  is  cost- 
ing her  many  friends  in  this  Congress. 

A  healthy  American  textile  industry 
and  the  welfare  of  its  2.4  million  employ- 
ees is  absolutely  essential  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States.  As  often  stated  by 
every  miUtary  expert,  textiles  are  second 
only  to  steel  in  the  defense  of  the  United 

Stsitcs 

We  must  have  an  agreement  that  Ja- 
pan will  limit  her  textile  imports  into 
the  United  States  before  the  Congress 
and  the  President  act  favorably  for  Ja- 
pan on  the  Okinawa  question.  Congress 
does  have  the  power  to  reject  outright  a 
return  of  Okinawa,  and  I  believe  this  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  by  the  Congress  unless 
Japan  will  make  a  greater  contribution 
to  the  defense  of  freedom  and  untU  she 
voluntarily  agrees  to  limit  her  textile  im- 
ports to  the  United  States,  including  all 
categories— man-made    fibers,    woolens, 
worsteds,  and  cotton.  Our  textile  indus- 
try is  definitely  hurting.  Many  of  our 
plants   which    won   the   Army-Navy    E 
award    in   wartime   are   now   forced   to 
curtail  and  close  some  plants  altogether. 
Textile  plants  which  manufacture  mate- 
rials for  our  space  program,  our  Navy^ 
for  our  pilots,  and  soldiers  in  the  field 
are  being  curtailed  and  could  go  out  of 
business  completely  imder  the  impact  of 
this  deluge  of  low-wage  textile  imports. 

Mr  Speaker.  Japan  enjoyed  a  favor- 
able trade  balance  of  $1,100,000,000  last 
year  with  the  United  States.  Textile  im- 
ports and  the  question  of  Okinawa  are 
one  and  inseparable. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  discussed  this 
question  with  many  powerful  committee 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  the 
standing  committees,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  they  do  not  favor  a  return  ol 
Okinawa  without  some  reciprocal  action 
on  the  part  of  Japan. 


function  In  suppb'ing  news  and  editorial 
opinions  to  millions  of  persons. 

Recently  the  Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers published  a  brochure  containing 
a  collection  of  statements  of  principles 
and  policies  adopted  by  Scripps-Howard 
editors  and  editorial  executives.  The  bro- 
chure sets  forth  in  concise  foi-m  Scripps- 
Howard's  editorial  viewpoint  on  25  major 
issues  I  believe  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  readers  of  the  Concressionai. 
Rf-Cord  will  find  their  views  of  interest. 

Moreover,  the  brochure  explains  how 
editorial  policy  is  formulated  by  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers. 

With  leave  granted.  I  insert  tne 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  brochure: 

We  Submit 


OKINAWA  AND  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

( Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr    DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  future 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
EXPLAIN  PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICY 

(Mr  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  fulfill  a  vital 


(NOTE— This  attractive  brochure  presents 
Scripps-Howard  Editorial  Policy  In  1969  as 
depicted  in  a  series  of  advertisements  that 
appeared  during  the  year  Prior  to  the  ads  the 
Policy  was  enunciated  on  the  editorial  pages 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  where  it 
continues  to  develop.  ^  r      ^^7 

(How  is  editorial  policy  formulated  for  17 
new.-=papers  in  10  states  and  the  nations 
capital?  Editor-in-chlel  Earl  Richert  dis- 
cusses the  machinery  for  that  in  his  fore- 
word Undescribed.  perhaps  beyond  defining. 
Is  the  aggregate  of  l>ackgTOund.  experience 
specialized  knowledge,  regional  Interests, 
universal  concerns,  and  professional  capabili- 
ties of  the  Scripps-Howard  editorial  execu- 
tives who  construct  Policy.  As  in  age.  size, 
and  shape,  the  editors  all  are  different  and 
thev  often  differ. 

(Policv  is  the  li\ing.  changing  body  of  be- 
liefs and  purposes  that  determines  our  stance. 
This  then  is  Scripps-Howard  Editorial  Policy 
in  1969  I 

HOW  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  DECIDES 

We  decide  how  we  stand  on  any  major  Issue 
or  presidential  candidate  by  majority  vote  of 
the  editors  of  the  17  Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers and  those  members  of  general  man- 
agement involved  in  editorial  policy. 

There  are  more  editors  than  members  of 
eeneral  management  and  each  man  speaks  h.s 
mind  The  vote  of  the  editor  of  the  smallest 
newspaper  counts  as  much  as  the  vote  of  the 
editor-in-chief  or  the  general  editorial  man- 
ager Often  there  are  sharp  divisions.  But 
majority  rule  is  clearly  understood  and  wlU- 
inelv  accepted 

it' was  bv  such  a  majority  vote,  not  unani- 
mous, that  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
decided  in  1964  to  support  Lyndon  Johnson 
for  President,  and  in  1968  to  back  Richard 
Nixon. 

Meetings  of  Scripps-Howard  ^^'^°/^^}° 
thrash  out  policy  stands  are  held  at  least 
once  a  vear.  sometimes  more  often.  And  be- 
tween meetings  polls  are  taken  on  newly 
emerging  issues,  wnth  the  editors  sending  in 
their  votes  bv  letter  or  vi-lre. 

In  the  summer  of  1968  it  was  decided  that 
in  this  time  of  rapid  and  painful  change  we 
should  take  a  fresh  look  at  our  naJ'O"^' ''f 'l 
torial  policies  which,  we  Uke  to  believe  ha^e 
some  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
A  special  committee  of  editors  w-as  ap- 
pointed to  study  existing  Scripps-Howard 
DOlicies.  revise  and  restate  them  in  view  of 
changed  conditions  and.  where  indicated, 
come  up  with  entirely  new  policy  proposals 
for  approval  bv  the  editors. 

Tlie  17  Scripps-Howard  editors  and  mem- 
bers of  general  management  met  at  Stuart. 
Fla  in  September  1968.  and  for  two  days 
went  over  the  policy  proposals  of  the  special 
committee  line  by  line,  amending  and  re- 
vamping,   and    then    adopting    by    majority 

vote.  ,    .     .. 

The  •Statement  of  Principles  and  Policies 
presented  in  this  brochure  is  the  considered 
judgment  of  Scripps-Howard  editors  on  poll- 
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clee  that  are  best  for  our  country.  They  are 
the  poUclee  for  wHlch  Scripps-Howard  stands 
today. 

Some  of  these  policies,  such  as  flscal  re- 
fponslblUty  In  government  and  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources,  long  have  been 
e.spoused  and  fought  for  by  Scrlpps- Howard. 
Others,  such  as  favoring  the  direct  election 
of  pre-sldents  and  giving  the  vote  to  18- 
year-olds,  are  new. 

Our  policy  positions  show,  we  believe,  that 
the  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers  of  today 
continue  In  their  long-standing  tradition  as 
"independent"  newspapers  and  are  In  full 
accord  with  the  Injunction  of  their  founder. 
E.  W.  Scrlpps.  who  wrote  In  his  first  words 
for  his  first  newgp^iper.  The  Cleveland  Press, 
in  1878:  ■We  have  no  politic.-^,  thit  Is.  In  the 
sense  the  word  Is  commonly  used." 

And.  we  bellew.  our  updated  poUrv  posi- 
tions bear  out  the  statement  In  the  pre- 
amble to  our  "Statement  of  Principles  and 
Policies": 

"As  chronlclern  of  change,  we  do  not  fear 
It.  Indeed,  we  welcome  it.  For  although  all 
movement  Is  not  Improvement,  change  Is  the 
Indispensable  Ingredient  of  progress   ' 

^Eari.  H.  RiCHEaiT.  Editor-in-Chief. 

SPACE 

The  U.S.  Is  fully  committed  to  ;i  manned 
K»nar  tending  before  the  end  of  this  decade, 
aed  w«-pray  thnt  this  goal  will  be  safely 
realized. 

Once  this  has  been  achieved,  the  US. 
should  focus  Its  space  efforts  primarily  on 
the  region  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of 
earth — to  determine  whether  man  can  per- 
form any  significant  civilian  or  military 
function   there 

The  catch-up  time  In  space  projects  is  so 
great  (on  the  order  of  five  years  from  draw- 
ing board  to  launch  padi  that  we  dare  not 
default  In  our  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  this  new  frontier — because  a  major  scien- 
tific or  technological  breakthrovigh  In  space 
by  another  power  could  prove  Inimical  to  our 
national  interest. 

In  the  pursuit  of  our  space  goals,  however, 
needless  duplication  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  (NASA) 
and  the  Defense  Department  must  be  elimi- 
nated. 

DEFENSE 

We  stand  by  our  endorsement  of  the  nu- 
clear non-proUfleratlon  treaty  as  an  encour- 
aging step  toward  eventual  control  of  the 
worldwide  atomic  arms  race.  The  U.S.  should 
continue  to  exert  its  leadership  toward  the 
reduction  of  military  armament  among  all 
nations— large  and  small. 

But  until  there  is  effective  arms  control 
by  all  nations^  Including  ours,  we  believe 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  and  our  national 
survival  depend  on  our  military  strength  and 
particularly  on  our  nuclear  capability. 

MUCLEAR    ENEXCT 

Use  of  nucleur  energy  to  produce  electric- 
ity has  reached  the  point  where  It  would  be 
In  order  for  Congress  to  reexamine  our  policy 
of  subsidizing  commercial  atomic  power  sta- 
tions io  determine  whether  any  Federal  as- 
sistance still  18  in  the  national  interest. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  make  certain  that 
safety  measures  with  regard  to  nuclear  in- 
stallations ar*  not  compromised  and  that 
research  on  atd  development  of  more  efTec- 
tlve  methods  of  atomic  waste  disposal  are 
relentlessly  pi^rsued  so  as  to  avert  the  possi- 
bility of  a  serlbus  future  peril  from  radiation 
pollution. 

itwo   TROUBLE   SPOTS 

Middle  East 
The  objectives  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Middle  East  sbould  be  to  bring  about  Arab- 
Israeli  reconciliation  and  to  make  the  Mid- 
dle E.isi  a  peaiceful  and  Internationally  open 
and  accesslblo  area  free  from  domination  by 
any  outside  p<>wer. 


The  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers  urge  that 
the  U.S  avoid  commitments  that  could  lead 
to  military  Involvement,  support  the  main- 
tenance of  the  balance  of  power  at  the  low- 
est possible  level,  and  press  both  sides  for 
a  settlement  that  assures  national  life,  na- 
tional boundaries,  Justice  for  refugees  and 
open  International  waterways. 

Red  China 
We  .should  continue  our  minimal  contacts 
witli  Red  China,  as  exemplified  by  meeting 
of  our  diplomatic  representatives  In  Warsaw, 
and  seek  to  expand  the^e,  through  cultural. 
Journalistic  and  other  channels,  in  the  liope 
that  she  ultimately  will  end  her  self-exlle 
from  civilized  world  society. 

VIETNAM 

We  favor  an  honorable  settlement  in  Vlet- 
ii.im-  wilhoat  turning  over  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  the  Viet  Cong  executioners. 

WORLD    INVOLVEMENT 

The  US.  has  responsibility  to  provide  Its 
frhare  of  Free  World  leadership  In  orderly 
conduct  of  international  relations. 

But  we  are  not  obliged  to  be  the  world's 
keeper  nor  the  world's  policeman.  We  have 
not  the  economic,  military  or  spiritual 
-strength  for  such  exalted  and  lonely  role — 
nor  the  wisdom. 

Our  efforts  to  be  helpful  to  friendly  na- 
tions and  peoples  sliould,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, be  channeled  through  the  UN,  OAS. 
NATO.  etc..  and  through  multi-national 
lending  agencies  such  as  the  World  Bank, 
Inter-American  Bank  and  Asian  De\  elop- 
tnent  Bank,  where  the  assets  and  llat.llties 
of  other  nations  are  commensurately  In- 
volved. 

All  of  our  foreign  treaties  and  other  com- 
mitments should  be  re-exmalned  and  kept 
under  constant  review  and  reappraisal. 

The  Mutual  Security  Treaty  with  Japan 
should  be  revamped  to  make  It  truly  mutual, 
with  Japan  assuming  a  bigger  role  In  her 
own  defense. 

Wo  advocate  a  similar  re-structuring  of 
other  alliances  In  the  Pacific  and  Western 
Europe,  to  the  end  that  In  any  military  con- 
frontations far  from  our  shores,  American 
troops  shall  no  longer  be  expected  to  be  the 
first  to  enter  the  front  lines  nor  the  ones 
to  shed  the  most  blood  in  struggles  primarily 
for  the  security  of  others. 

Our  primary  military  defen.se  responsibil- 
ities are  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  While 
we  should  always  be  ready  to  rally  moral, 
economic  and  military  hardware  support  to 
free  countries  fighting  for  their  own  free- 
dom, our  commitment  of  combat  troops 
should  be  limited  to  areas  and  engagements 
where  our  own  national  Interest  is  Im- 
periled. 

TOUTH 

Our  nation  from  Its  Inception,  has  been 
nourished  and  has  grown  under  the  stimula- 
tion of  young  people  Its  wars  have  been  won 
by  the  young,  and  the  young  have  been  the 
voices  of  change  and  dissent. 

Generation  after  generation,  the  American 
youth  has  become  better  educated  and  better 
Informed  and  has  demonstrated  a  greater 
and  greater  sense  of  responsibility. 

In  this  generation,  some  of  these  young 
men  and  women  have.  In  their  zeai.  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  traditional  decorum 
But  these  are  a  small  minority.  The  great 
majority  continue  to  offer  the  same  source  of 
inspiration  and  pride  as  the  majority  of 
yovith  In  previous  generations. 

The  aim.  with  respect  to  youth,  should  be 
to  channel — not  chlU — their  enthusiasms, 
Into  constructive  participation  In  the  detno- 
crailc  process.  One  of  the  ways  to  facilitate 
their  involvement  in  this  would  be  to  lower 
the  voting  age  In  all  states  to  18. 

Also.  In  an  effort  to  keep  vigorous  govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  the  Scrlpps-Howard  News- 
papers win  encourage  younger  people  to  seek 
otBce  and  to  make  public  service  their  career. 


DRATT 

We  see  no  practical  alternative  at  this  time 
to  continuance  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem However,  to  make  such  a  system  as  fair 
as  possible,  deferments  from  military  service 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  with  the  order 
of  selection  lor  Induction  to  be  determined 
by  lottery. 

JUSTICE.    LAW.    AND    OROEK 

Maintenance  of  Justice  law  and  order  is 
Indispens.ible  to  social  progress. 

When  order  breaks  down,  it  is  essential  to 
restore  it  as  promptly  as  possible  so  that  the 
pursuit  of  Justice  can  continue  unhindered 
by  violence  To  this  end.  we  agree  with  the 
Kcrner  Commission  report  that  the  prompt 
use  of  trained  manpower  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  curb  riotous  behavior  is  neces,=^ary. 

This  does  not  mean  suppression  of  dissent, 
only  suppression  of  disorder.  We  have  always 
encouniged  dlf.sent  btit  we  condemn  disorder 
because  this  converts  helpful  diversity  into 
harmful  disunity. 

To  quote  again  from  the  Kerner  C ommis- 
s'.'  n  repcr' :  The  destruction  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  racial  disorder,  the  harsh  polemics  of 
black  revolt  and  white  repression  have  been 
seen  and  heard  before  In  this  country  It  is 
time  now  to  end  the  destruction  and  the 
violence,  not  only  in  the  streets  of  the  ghetto 
but  in  the  lives  of  people." 

POLICE.    CRIME,    AND    THE    COURTS 

The  eJTectlvencss  of  police  organl^atiniis 
should  be  measured  not  only  by  the  number 
of  arrests  and  convictions,  but  more  Im- 
portantly by  the  number  of  victims  of  crime 
and   the  extent  of  the  damape. 

In  the  changing  American  society  the 
police  officer  often  is  identified  with  repres- 
sive forces  of  the  status  quo.  No  representa- 
tive of  the  public  has  better  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  democracy's  concern  lor  nil  its 
citizens  and  to  provide  the  equal  protection 
for  all  that  a  stable  society  requires.  Many 
policemen,  police  departments  and  police 
courts  are  falling  to  take  that  opportunity. 
The  fact  that  the  disadvantaged  segments  of 
our  society  are  victimized  by  crime  to  n  dis- 
proportionate deprre  !s  damning  evidence  of 
society's  failure  to  provide  proper  police 
protection  to  all. 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  urge  improve- 
ment and  prolesslonallzatlon  of  local  police 
org.inlzatlons  throuRh  elevation  of  hiring 
standards.  Increased  pay  and  Improved  In- 
service  tralnln'^.  These  newspapers  recom- 
mend that  state  and  F'ederal  agencies  support 
local  efforts  to  these  ends. 

Effectiveness  of  the  courts  poes  hand  In 
hand  with  effective  police  work.  We  believe 
that  proper  Justice,  law  and  order  cannot 
come  without  major  attention  to  the  courts. 
Proper  administrative  machinery — includ- 
ing remedies  for  unreasonable  delay — Is  badly 
needed  by  our  courts  if  society  is  to  have  the 
protection  of  the  law. 

All  of  our  courts  must  bear  In  mind  that  In 
protecting  Individual  rights  there  must  be 
equal  concern  for  the  public  welfare  and  that 
the  coddling  of  criminals  serves  only  to 
undermine   the  safety   of   society. 

ELECTORAL    REFORM 

We  favor  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

TAX    RETORM 

We  believe  tax  reform  and  slmpllfl'-atlon 
are  necessary. 

We  believe  also  that  It  is  desirable  to  use 
tax  Incentives  to  encourage  the  private  sec- 
tor to  serve  certain  social  purposes  such  as 
Job  training,  low-coet  housing  and  pollution 
control. 

AGRICULTURAL    EEFORM 

Our  test  of  any  farm  proposal  shall  con- 
tinue to  be:  Does  It  tend  to  get  the  govern- 
ment out  of  the  price-fixing  business  and 
agriculture  back  to  dependence  on  the  free 
market? 
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CONBEMVATION 

The  long-term  quality  of  our  life  Is  baslcal. 
ly  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the  air  we 
breathe  the  water  vire  drink,  the  soil  we  live 
on  and  off.  In  addition,  the  quality  of  our 
life  is  enhanced  by  our  wildlife  and  our 
scenic  splendor.  It  Is.  therefore,  eesentlal 
that  we  husband  them  and  safeguard  them 
trom   man-made   pollution  and  destruction. 

We  are  entrusted  with  a  large  but  limited 
treasure  of  natural  resources  which  we  are 
obliged  to  preserve  for  all  generations  to 
come  The  individual  who  enjoys  the  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  any  of  these  resources— for 
pleasure  or  profit— must  recognize  that  he 
has  a  covenant  with  nature  to  protect  them 
from  plunder  and  pollution. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  state,  local  and 
Federal  governments  to  enact  and  enforce 
proper  legislation  to  protect  these  resources. 

GUN    CONTROL 

We  favor  continuing  efforts  at  all  levels 
of  government  to  retard  the  unrestrained 
traffic  In  deadly  weapons  in  such  ways  as  to 
reduce  crime  and  violence. 

We  applaud  recent  Federal  legislation  pro- 
viding specific  additional  penalties  for  per- 
sons who  use  guns  in  the  commission  of 
crimes,  and  we  urge  stringent  enforcement 
of  these  penalties  as  a  deterrent  to  armed 
violence. 

We  further  urge  that  states  which  do  not 
now  have  such  penalties  move  to  implement 
legislation  along  those  lines. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

We  believe  in  an  equal  application  of  law 
and  the  free  right  to  vote  without  Interfer- 
ence We  believe  in  equal  opportunities  in 
all  phases  of  life,  especially  in  employment, 
education  and  housing.  We  believe  In  com- 
plete freedom  to  move  anywhere  in  the  public 
sector  of  society. 

Whenever  such  rights  are  denied,  it  is  the 
ultimate  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  insure  that  such  rights  are  se- 
cured for  all  persons. 

EDUCATION 

It  is  the  obligation  of  American  society  to 
assure  that  every  child  has  equal  opportunity 
for  full  development  of  his  talents.  To  that 
end,  we  support  programs  to  provide  special 
educational  enrichment  to  those  children 
who  have,  for  any  reason,  been  denied  this 
opportunity. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  through  these  programs 
such  students  may  become  useful  citizens, 
and  so  end  a  long  and  tragic  waste  of  human 
resources. 

LABOR 

The  right  to  organize  has  been  established 
among  employees  in  private  industry. 

In  addition,  we  recognize  the  right  of  pub- 
lic employees  to  bargain  collectively  with 
regard  to  their  wages  and  working  conditions, 
but  the  protection  of  the  health,  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  pubUc  and  the  education  of 
our  children  must  always  remain  paramount. 

All  pension  plans  for  employees,  including 
those  operated  by  labor  unions  and  profes- 
sional societies,  should  be  properly  super- 
vised by  an  official  agency  and  periodically 
audited  to  make  certain  that  no  Individual 
Is  deprived  of  any  benefits  due  him. 

In  the  Interests  of  law  and  order,  labor  as 
well  as  business  should  be  required  to  abide 
by  its  contractual  obligations.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  the  anti-trust  laws 
should  apply  to  Big  Labor  as  well  as  Big 
Business. 

All  labor  unions  should  eliminate  discrimi- 
natory membership  practices  based  on  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin.  And  those 
which  fall  to  act  voluntarily  should  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so. 

THE    CITT 

In  an  age  of  suburban  sprawl  a  consolida- 
tion of  community  services  Is  essential  If 
taxpayers  are  to  enjoy   the   most  effective 


government.  The  fragmentation  of  local  gov- 
ernment, due  to  the  proliferation  of  new 
suburban  communities,  must  be  reversed. 

Police  and  fire  protection,  sewage  disposal, 
rapid  transit,  pollution  control,  schools  and 
other  services  vitel  to  the  proper  functioning 
of  any  urban  community  should  be  handled 
on  a  coordinated  areawlde  basis  which  could 
best  be  done  through  the  creation  of  metro- 
politan governments  in  place  of  the  numer- 
ous smaller  governmental  units  spawned 
by  the  movement  of  population  from  the 
central  cities  to  the  neighboring  suburbs. 


HEALTH 

Medical  costs  are  climbing  at  a  distressing 
rate  and  no  end  to  this  upward  spiral  ap- 
pears in  sight.  It  is  incumbent,  therefore,  on 
all  suppliers  of  health  care— physicians,  den- 
tists, nurses,  drug  firms,  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  etc —and  providers  of  health  insur- 
ance to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  stem 
this  cost  rise. 

We  acknowledge  that  part  of  the  increased 
cost  of  medical  and  hospital  care  is  due"  to 
the  fantastic  advances  made  possible  by 
thousands  of  individuals  in  the  health-care 
field,  whose  dedication  to  the  promotion  of  a 
longer  and  fuller  life  we  fully  recognize 

One  helpful  step  toward  holding  down  the 
cost  rise,  however,  could  be  the  avoidance  of 
needless  duplication  of  expensive  hospital 
equipment,  whose  cost  has  to  be  passed  on 
to  patients  in  one  way  or  another.  To  dis- 
courage such  duplication,  the  Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers  will  not  offer  editorial  sup- 
port to  the  construction  or  expansion  of  any 
health  facility  for  which  a  clear  need  is  not 
established. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  should  withhold  ac- 
tion on  expansion  of  Medicare  benefits,  at 
least  until  the  program  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunltv  to  stabilize  sufficiently  so  that  better 
knowledge  can  be  obtained  as  to  its  actual 
cost 

THE    NEEDY 

American  society  has  an  obligation  to  help 
those  of  Its  citizens  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves But  It  should  not  help  anyone  who 
won't  help  himself.  We  should  care  (or  the 
unable,  but  should  not  give  succor  to  the 
unwilling. 

Our  present  welfare  system,  however,  has 
demonstrated  serious  shortcomings.  In  view 
of  these  failures,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  efficacy  of  all  alternative  pro- 
posals designed  to  enable  the  dispossessed 
and  disadvantaged  to  lift  themselves  out  of 
poverty  to  the  rewards  their  energies  and 
talents  entitle  them.  We  believe  a  thorough 
study  should  be  made  of  the  reverse  (or  nega- 
tive) income  tax,  the  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come, guaranteed  full  employment,  the  uni- 
versal family  allowance,  or  any  other  plan 
which  may  offer  a  practical  solution  to  this 
problem. 

BIRTH    CONTROL 

Overpopulation  of  the  earth  presents  a 
serious  threat  to  the  future  welfare  of  all 
humanity.  It  is.  therefore,  imperative  that 
the  U.S.  Government  extend  its  full  coopera- 
tion to  all  nations,  and  all  individuals  with- 
in our  own  country  who  seek  to  practice 
family  planning. 

TRUCKS.    HIGHWAYS    AND    SAFETY 

We  shall  continue  to  oppose  legislation 
that  would  permit  even  bigger  and  heavier 
trucks  to  use  our  highways.  We  believe  these 
monsters  would  destroy  our  roads,  snarl  our 
traffic,  and  endanger  our  lives. 

We  support  the  construction  of  additional 
highways  with  state  and  Federal  monies,  in- 
cluding those  roads  that  would  make  the 
outdoors  more  available  to  all  Americans,  and 
shall  use  our  influence  to  accelerate  the 
beautlfication  program  and  to  resist  the 
spread  of  Junkyard  and  billboard  blight. 

And  we  strongly  urge  in  every  state  and 
local  community  a  firm  enforcement  of  traffic 
regulations  as  a  deterrent  to  the  terrible 
slaughter  on  our  roads  and  streets. 


Meanwhile,  we  urge  Congress  to  support 
the  vigorous  development  of  all  modes  of 
transportation. 
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A     TRIBUTE     TO     OUR     AMERICAN 
SERVICEMEN  IN  \aETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Giaimoi  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  introduce  today  a  House  resolution 
which  recognizes  the  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  American  serviceman  in 
Vietnam.  I  am  gratified  that  139  of  my 
colleagues — Democrats  and  Republicans, 
liberals  and  conservatives,  hawks  and 
doves— have  agreed  to  cosponsor  it.  This 
is  a  clear  indication  that  the  American 
people  are  aware  of  the  outsUnding  con- 
duct of  each  American  serviceman  in  this 
most  difBcult  conflict. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  resolu- 
tion were  not  necessarj-.  but  I  fear  that 
the  emotional  debate  over  our  future 
course  in  Vietnam  has  overshadowed  the 
contributions  made  by  our  servicemen  in 
this  dangerous  and  bloody  conflict. 

Regardless  of  our  differing  positions 
on  the  war  itself,  we  must  express  our 
graUtude  to  these  men  for  their  service 
to  their  country.  Some  of  them  have 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice;  others  have 
been  seriously  injured;  all  have  been 
forced  to  interrupt  their  civilian  lives  and 
leave  their  loved  ones.  These  sacrifices 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

Is  it  fair  to  overlook  the  outstanding 
performance  of  the  individual  American 
serviceman  in  our  haste  to  support  or 
criticize  our  involvement  in  Vietnam?  Is 
the  American  serviceman  less  brave  be- 
cause he  is  fighting  a  war  which  many 
people  do  not  fully  understand?  Is  his 
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effort  less  difficult  because  the  American 
people  are  not  100  percent  behind  him? 
Is  his  sacrifice  less  meaningful  because 
many  people  disagree  with  the  policy 
which  caused  him  to  make  that  sacri- 
fice? 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  Ignore  this 
performance  anymore  than  we  can  Ignore 
tlie  war  Itself.  That  Is  why  many  of  us 
with  differing  views  on  the  overall  con- 
flict have  joined  today  to  pay  the  high- 
est tribute  to  those  who  have  given  their 
lives  or  have  been  wounded  in  Vietnam, 
to  commend  each  serviceman  and  veteran 
for  his  individual  sacrifice,  and  to  pledge 
to  do  all  In  our  power  "to  lift  from  his 
shoulders  the  heavy  burden  he  has  car- 
ried for  so  long." 

These  are  same  of  America's  finest 
young  men.  They  have  participated  in 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  dlfflcult  war 
in  our  history  and  have  shown  their 
bravery,  dedication.  Initiative,  and  de- 
votion to  duty  tiane  and  time  again.  They 
have  done  their  job  and  done  it  well. 

Whatever  history  may  say  about  our 
Involvement  In  Vietnam,  It  will  report 
that  ttij£  American  servicemen  have  per- 
formed-iionorablly  and  admirably.  Thus, 
as  we  prepare  to  observe  Veterans  Day 
In  honor  of  those  who  fought  and  died 
in  other  wars,  let  us  unite  to  pay  tribute 
to  these  servicemen,  and  let  us  pray  that 
they  will  soon  be  home  again. 
H.  Res.  661 

Whereas  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the 
American  servlceanan  In  Vietnam  have  been 
overshadowed  by  the  emotional  debate  over 
our  future  course  In  Vietnam:  and 

Whereas  he  Is  Involved  In  a  dangerous  and 
bloody  conflict  being  fought  under  the  worst 
possible  conditions:  and 

Whereas  the  American  people,  regardle.ss  of 
their  opinions  about  the  overall  conflict, 
should  take  note  of  the  bravery  and  dedica- 
tion which  he  has  exhibited  and  the  sucrlflces 
which  he  has  made.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  711a t  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives pays  the  highest  tribute  to  the  American 
servicemen  who  has  given  his  life  or  has 
been  wounded  In  the  Vietnam  conflict;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives commends  each  serviceman  and  velenm 
of  Vietnam  for  his  indlvlduni  siicrlfice,  brav- 
ery, dedication.  Initiative  and  devotion  to 
duty;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  do  all  In  its  power  to  lift  from  his 
shoulders  the  heavy  burden  he  has  carried 
for  so  long. 

Mr.  MXmPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  all  the  dedi- 
cated men  who  are  serving  and  who  have 
served  their  country  in  Vietnam. 

The  servicemen  and  veterans  of  Viet- 
nam should  be  honored  for  the  sacrifices 
they  have  made  and  the  hardships  they 
have  endured  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 
These  men  deserve  the  highest  praise 
that  we  can  give  them,  for  they  have 
fought  in  a  complex  war  under  the  most 
difficult  of  conditions.  Throughout  the 
country,  there  are  many  different  and 
opposing  points  of  view  on  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  But  the  coimtry  re- 
mains undivided  in  its  respect  and  sup- 
port for  the  men  who  have  fought  there. 

It  is  especially  important  for  us,  while 
we  are  engaged  tei  debates  on  the  policy 
and  conduct  of  the  war,  to  pause  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  bravery,  devotion,  and 


accomplishments  of  the  American  serv- 
icemen who  have  been  most  affected  by 
it. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend our  colleague  from  Connecticut, 
Robert  N.  Giaimo.  for  obtaining  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  out  in  support  of  our 
servicemen  fighting  and  dying  in  Viet- 
nam. Those  of  us  who  opposed  and  con- 
tinue to  oppose  our  direct  military  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  and  have  urged 
upon  the  President  an  immediate  cease- 
fire and  a  removal  of  our  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  have  always  recognized 
and  paid  homage  to  the  tremendous  sac- 
rifice, bravery,  dedication,  and  devotion 
to  duty  that  these  men  have  displayed. 
It  is  not  their  fault  and,  I  think,  for  most 
of  them,  not  their  desire  that  they  be  in 
Vietnam.  Like  all  soldiers,  having  been 
one  myself  in  World  War  n,  we  follow 
the  lawful  orders  of  our  commanding  of- 
ficers and  rightly  so.  They  can  do  little 
to  change  the  course  of  action  of  this 
country  with  respect  to  our  Vietnam  in- 
volvement and  in  effect  can  only  carry 
out  their  term  of  service  in  that  country 
as  they  have  in  an  exemplary  way.  It  is 
for  us  here  at  home  and  in  Congress  to 
change  that  involvement,  and  when  we 
do  that  we  are  recognizing  the  bravery 
of  our  young  men  who  have  died  or  been 
casualties  in  that  battle  and  we  do  that 
by  seeking  to  end  those  deaths  and  cas- 
ualties and  save  those  young  lives. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  state  all  of  the 
reasons  why  those  of  us  who  wish  to 
change  the  direction  of  this  coimtry  with 
respect  to  Vietnam  have  come  to  the  con- 
clu.<;ion  that  our  military  intervention 
was  wrong  to  begin  with,  and  immoral  to 
continue,  other  than  to  reiterate  once 
again  that  the  men  on  the  battlefield 
have  no  stronger  supporters  and  admirers 
than  those  of  us  who  wi5h  to  bring  them 
home  safe  and  sound.  Every  Congress- 
man undoubtedly  receives  letters  in  sup- 
port and  in  opposition  to  his  stand  on 
Vietnam  and  without  further  comment,  I 
would  like  to  introduce  into  the  Record 
a  letter  received  from  the  mother  of  one 
of  our  missing  soldiers  and  my  reply: 

Reunite   Ottr  Familt  Group, 
Don  TILTS  Grove.  Ill  .  November  3,  1969. 
Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Hou  e  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Congrfssman  Koch:  As  a  Mother  who 
has  a  son  who  has  been  missing  in  action  over 
two  years,  I  am  representative  of  over  1350 
afflicted  families.  For  over  Ave  years  we  have 
endured  the  pain  of  not  knowing  if  our  hus- 
bands, fathers,  sons  or  brothers  are  alive  or 
dead.  Now  we  Inust  endure  more  pain  and 
anxiety  as  we  are  being  blackmailed  into  hav- 
ing to  receive  information  about  our  loved 
ouei  through  the  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War. 

Mr.  Kunstler  has  slated  that  the  release  of 
Information  about  our  men  will  be  given  to 
MOBE  by  Hanoi  in  order  to  help  strengthen 
the  peace  movement  in  this  country  Our 
men.  who  have  fought  so  valiantly,  are  now 
being  used  as  pawns  by  a  political  group  that 
stands  for  the  exact  opposite  Ideals  for  which 
our  men  fought  and  for  which  we  have  given 
so  much. 

We  the  families  condemn  this  exploitation 
of  our  helplessness.  We  urge  you  not  to  repeat 
ymir  stand  of  last  month  on  the  Moratorium. 
We  beg  you.  as  an  elected  official  and  as  a 
man  of  conscience  and  heart  to  remember 
these  men  and  their  Ideals.  You  have  the  op- 
portunity during  the  week  of  November  9-15 


to  lend  your  support  to  our  sons,  fathers, 
husbands  and  brothers  who  fought  so  val- 
iantly for  their  country.  As  a  Mother,  when 
my  son  returns  home.  I  cannot  embrace  him 
aad  grasp  his  hand  in  pride  If  I  must  forsake 
aU  he  has  believed  in — Can  you? 
Most  sincerely. 

Mrs.    DOROTHT    BOOOEN. 

Washington,  DC, 

November  6, 1969. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Bodden. 
Reun-te  Our  Family  Group, 
Doicners  Grove.  III. 

Dear  Mrs.  Bodden:  I  appreciate  your  very 
candid  letter,  and  I  know  how  painful  It 
must  be  to  write  about  your  son  now  missing 
in  action. 

As  a  mother,  when  your  son  returns  home 
surely  you  should  and  must  embrace  him  and 
gra-sp  his  hand  in  pride  for  all  the  sacrifices 
he  has  made  He  fought  nobly  in  a  war  in 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  we  should  not  have 
been  Involved.  The  fault  is  ours,  not  his.  My 
goal  Is  to  save  the  lives  of  our  young  men  In 
Vietnam,  near  40.000  of  whom  have  died.  We 
can  do  that  by  obtaining  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  returnUlg  our  troops 
now  In  Vietnam  to  our  country.  If  South 
Vietnam  is  worth  fighting  for.  let  the  South 
Vietniunese  undertake  to  shed  their  blood  not 
the  blood  of  your  son. 

I  hope  you  will  understand  that  while  wc 
disagree.  I  am  doing  what  I  can  to  alleviate 
the  pain  and  suffering  of  mothers  such  as 
yourself  by  pressing  for  the  saving  of  life  in 
this  case  the  lives  of  American  soldiers. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koch 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  make  one  other 
comment  and  that  is  that  while  I  fer- 
vently support  and  urge  upon  the  Presi- 
dent a  course  of  action  which  would 
forthwith  terminate  our  military  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  with  the  return  of 
our  young  men  to  this  country,  that  is 
always  conditioned  upon  the  release  of 
all  of  our  prisoners  of  war  now  held  by 
the  North  Vietnamese.  The  refusal  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  abide  by  and  recog- 
nize the  Geneva  Convention  pertaining 
to  prisoners  of  war  is  a  sava«e  bestial  act 
on  their  part  and  must  be  condemned  by 
all  men  of  conscience.  While  it  appears 
to  be  a  fact  that  savagery  prevails  in  civil 
wars  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  other 
forms  of  warfare,  it  must  never  be  con- 
doned. I  fervently  hope  that  the  Noith 
Vietnamese,  whether  out  of  conscience  or 
pragmatism,  will  immediately  make 
available  the  names  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war,  permit  them  to  receive  and 
send  mail  and  arrange  for  the  immedi- 
ate exchange  of  prisoners. 


GENERAL  LE.\VE 


Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  be  permitted  to  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  therein 
extraneous  material  on  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut <Mr.  Giaimo*  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREATION  OF  A  MARKET  FOR  LOW- 
POLLUTION  AUTOMOBILES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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..  f.m  New  Vo.  .M.  F.as«i.  is     ^^ -^^^^^^.^^     ^T^S^SSEtH 

-ZT^^^ZTsr...er^^  Lru^ff^-^rc^vL[o^-rfe^M^  "S^^ ^i '^.^^  -  - 

the  present  time,  most  of  the  effort  to  ^^en  the  winds  faJl«l  ^^>°^»7^y  ^^  SIT^y  t^^^^or^  Telephone  Company  m 
combat  auto-caused  pollution  has  come  carbon  n]fn°"'<l«.  <■*?•  '!t^er  "S^^^'  jS-  trucks  for  more  than  ten  yeare,  was  re- 
thrniiBh  Utilization  of  emission  control  hydrocarbons,  and  "^V,°^*^^°*??7.rl.  cently  tested  by  the  Air  Pollution  Control 
d5v°ces  attached  to  the  crankcase  or  the  l"^?^,"  JfH'Sie^'Is"urt'^at  maSy  T^  Administration  L  trucks  in  Detroit,  ^  i« 
tXiS  Se  use  of  such  devices  has  --^^Ct.oTf^m  It^o'SiTJ  ifvat^  low  ---g  rs^fl^n^rgr  c^om^^^r^PO 
brought  a  noticeable  reduction  In  emls-  ^  ^^  ^j  pulmonary  emphysema,  the  f°"°^°8  J,^f^  "'''''"^^  ^ 
slon  levels  of  certain  auto  pollutants.  °^o^ic  bronchitis,  lung  cancer,  genetic  and  refined  gasoline.  ^  ,„,„,„.,  .^r 
However  these  devices  can  only  partially  mutation,  degeneration  of  pulmonary  func-  ^ab^e  2.-Comparaflre  <"'^'^ ^XV/^  Con 
?pX.crthrie7el  Of  Slution  emission.  uons.  allergenic  conditions,  heart  and  ^^oMne  and  propane.-x.r  Pollution  Con- 
reduce  tne  levei  oi  ^~""1",,    ..         .     »j,„  re'^nlratorv    diseases,    other    respiratory    and  j^o/  Adrnmistrafion 

A  primary  source  of  I^"""°"  ^^  ^''i^,  clrcu laS  diseases,  and  the  common  cold  ,i^     3^  per  mile] 

Internal    combustion    engine.    Since    it  "^".""^^^  ^         ^  ^ity  where  two  million  '     ;.        *^ 

cannot  uniformly  burn  all  of  the  gasoline  J^^Zly^Zl  sprouUng  fortii  dirt  and      Carbon  monoxide .  _       _  ^^^ 

it  consumes.  It  Inherently  must  produce  ^  ^^^^^  ^j^^h  corrodes  every  material         °^  fo    "aneV '- 160° 

a  ceriiain  level  of  pollutant  emissions,  ^j^h  which  it  comes  mto  touch.  Hvdro^arboi^ 

Use  of  alternative  sources  of  fuel  to  re-         i  offer  tws  recommendation  because  I  want     "y"^,,^^^         28.80 

fined  gasoline  can  significantly  reduce  to  do  something  about  this  situation^  ^^    (profane.    —    80° 

the  level  of  emission  and  alternatives        until  now.  most  of  ^^^\;^^l^ ^°I^^^^  oxides  of  nitrogen: 

r  cl^rent  ^^^solines  and  engirds  ca.     ^^^^-^^'oK^^^n  Tn.TLTe^T  ^X^o^n -----'--'-''' -'''''    '^^ 

make  the  auto  operate  with  little  or  no  ^'J^'         ^^  ^j,^  „^i,ease  or  tailpipe.  The  use  J^G    (propane, 

release   of    deadly    polluUnts   mto    the  ^j  3^^^  devices  has  brought  a  noUceabie  re-     ^^^„jj„^  3.17 

atmosphere.  ,      .    ...    ,  duction   in   emission   levels   of   certain   auto  .propane)    -     ° 

The  obsUcle  to  either  is  the  initial  ex-  ponutants.  However,  these  devices  can  only  .^      ,„^  form  Is  to  be 

trft  rost  that  will  result  to  the  user,  and  partially  reduce  the  level  of  pollution  emls-  Methane  in  the  c°'"P«!!f^^f  ™   inlstra- 

~1^„?'.=Jf^r.?.ni  BBB£B^BB2  E'^B^^^^B 

the  cost  down.  ^^^  of  cars  wUl  begin  to  offset  the  decrease  Ranchero  demonstrat«d.  methane  P*;"""^^" 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate  ^  pollution  brought  about  by  exhaust  emls-  ^n  even  lower  level  of  poUutlon  emission  than 

Finance  ».'ommittee,  I  suggested  that  a  ^^^^  control  devices  after  1980  propane. 

system  of   tax  writeoffs   for  the  extra  _po,,,„o,  ,,,^1  from  automobilcs  based  Table  3.-comp«raflvepo»utoru  emission /or 

cost  of  these  alternatives  might  be  the  '*^';,  ^^^"^[V.BLir.  health  service  standards  9<"oUne  and  methane 

solution  to  this  problem.  lln  grams  per  mile] 

The  text  of  my  remarks  follow :  hydrocarboi>(s  ^^^^^  monoxide :  ^o 

Statement  OF  THT  Honorable  Leonard  Parb-  (in  millions  oI  tons  per  yeiri  Gasoline    j' jj 

STEIN       (D-NY)       Before      tiie      Senate ^ Methane    

Finance  Committee  1968    1972    1975    1980     1990     Hydrocarbons:  ^  56 

Mr    Chairman.   It   Is  a   great   pleasure   to Srl^'In! 1*1 

appear  today  before  the  distinguished  mem-                                               70     50     50     4.5      7.0  ^'f"^^°*„ -:::"'. 

^?shlp  of  this  committee  to  recommend  the      3  emissions.  na(.on*,de  .  12.0    10.0     8.b     7.0       0  0  Oxides  of  nitrogen .                                __     ^  ^^ 

establishment    of    a    "human    d  pletlon    al-      ^ . Sane   '"":::::"-'----- —       -^^ 

lowance-  for   those  who  are  willing  to  im-                                 ^^^^^^  MONOXIDE  i^aH              '" 

prove  the  quality  of  our  environment^ oLoline  ^  '"^ 

I  uree  the  Committee  to  give  consldera-  .,  „    .n  n    „  ^    ,7  ^     «o         ^^^k   !.!    » 

tlon    to    leglElatlon    to   encourage    the    con-      Urb.n  .  .      h.  '  «' o    sb  0    45  0    37' 5     580         Methane- 

sumer   wimng  to   Incur   the   added   expense      TotaU..ss,ons,  nationwide..  68.0    55.0    45.0    37.5     5^0  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,,,,,  ^f  pollution  emls- 

and    current    inconvenience    of    purchasing — -                    '  methane    offers    other    beneflU    over 

iow  pollution  fuels  or  utilizing  cars  with  low                                OXIDES  OF  NITROGEN  •  «^^-_^^  gasoline.  It  is  cheaper  to  operate,  does 

emission  engines.  Specifically.  I  recommend — ^^^  ^j^  ^p^rk  plugs,  dllut*  or  contaminate 

the  enactment  of  a  tax  credit  to  stimulate      ^^^^^                                    30     40     4  5     6.  p     iO  5  tue  oil  or  corrode  the  exhaust  pipes.  Further- 
use  of  low  pollution  fuels  In  place  of  refine  :      iotalemissions.nationw.de.    6.5     8.5     9.5    12.0     19.5  ^^^^    ^^  y^tes   as  safe   as   if   not   safer  than 

gasoline    The  credit  would  compensate  mo- gasoline  by  the  Insiuance  industry. 

torlsts  for  the  added  cost  of  sue-   fuels.  In         ^            ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^,  p^^,,^  ^^31,^  service  emissions  The    major    drawback    of    either    °i   Jf'f^l 

addition.  I  believe  the  Committee  should  un-      j,,,,^,^^,.  fuels  Is  that  one  cannot  Just  pull  up  to  tne 

dertake  a  study  to  determine  how  tax  Incen-                  primary  source  of  pollution  Is  the  In-  local  gas  station  and  fill  up.  There  is  an  in- 

ttves  might  be  used  to  stimulate  the  pur-      ^.^^^1   combustion   engine.   Since  it   cannot  convenience  and  an  initial  capital  cost  nece.- 

chase   of    low    pollution    autos    powered    by      ^^^^^^^^     burn  all  of  the   gasoline  it  con-  sary  to  adopt  a  vehicle  to  the  ^ "f '•^^,^°\":'^^ 

non-internal  combustion  engines.  Such  ve-                     ^  inherently  must  produce  a  certain  of  compressed  natural  gas     conversion  ku. 

hides  are  Just  now  In  the  process  of  being                 ^j  pollutant  emission.  Control  devices  are  available  to  adapt  ^"P*"^^  ^,?,'^  ""Vl  "^^. 

developed  and  If  a  market  can  be  developed,                     ^     ,^^  „^      ,j   ^ut  only  to  a  limited  ural  and  regular  ^f  °"»^^7"^^^^^^.\'Jf^,  ". 

can  be  mass-produced  in  the  next  few  years.                      ^>^    ^^    alternative   sources   of    fuel  pense  of  hooking  into  the  hoiner^aturelga. 

The  major  obstacle  to  the  development  of  a      ^^\^f^^^  gasoline   can  significantly  reduce  ime  to  gain  access  ^,'^^f  J"f  • 'fj'^^*  ^^Iv 

market  Is  the  Initial  higher  cost  of  such  ve-                       of  emission  and  other  types  of  pro-  of  converting  to  '^f^^f^  Ind  ^150  f^r  tl  e 

hides    compared    with     conventional    cars.                        .^^^^3  ^.^  ^       ^le  of  being  emls-  $550.  or  $400  for  the  engine  and  $150  for  the 

A  tax  incentive  to  compensate  for  the  added      P         j^^>  Available   alternatives   to   current  gas  line  adoption.  la  "^"f^^  ""  ^^  ^'^^'^'' 

cost  would  serve  to  overcome  this  obstacle.              .^^^^   ^nd   engines   can    make   the     .uto  for  this,  the  cost  will  °''rt°^'Jr^P„       j^^^. 

The  House-passed  version  of  the  Tax  Re-      ^     .^te   with  little  or  no  rdease  of  deadly  a  similar  picture  emerges  ^^^ff  ^"y°°^: 

form  Bill,  H.R.  13270.  contains  an  incentive        ^ny^n.^   ^to   the   atmosphere  at  alternative  ProP"l^'°"  x'^he  General  Steam 

for  private  IndusUy  to  install  roHutlon  con-      P            obstacle  to  either  is  the  initial  extra  tsrnal  combustion  engine.  I^^ff ^"^"^^/jfj^i"^ 

trol   equipment.   This   would   come   through           \"^^j^^^   ^^^^  result   to   the   user,   and   the  Corporation    of    Newport   f^^^^^^f  """Z^i: 

the  amortization  of  Pol'"^'-°"  l°"'/^l'''v,  V      absence  of  a  market  large  enough  t-  permit  has  developed  a  closed  steam  en^nepropu_ 

ties  authorized   by   Section   704  of   the   bllL      ^.^/of  economies  of  scale  to  bring  the  cost  slon  system  for  ^^f  ^^^,t,' *^,f  1!'°,'^  hiEhwav 

While  I  support  the  Intent  of  Section  704.  I      "^^^.^  Authorizing   a    tax   write-off   for   the  ine  by  the  State  of  California  in  Us  highw8> 

believe  it  totally  Ignores  the  fact  that  over                '          ^f  ^^ese  alternatives  would  stlm-  patrol  cars.                                            Kpradi    is 

50  percent  of  the  air  pollution  in  this  country      ^^^^^  consun^.er  Interest  and  permit  further  Lear  Motor  Company  of  Reno^  ^^^^h  ex- 

is  caused  by  the  automobile  and  up  to  90  per-      ^^^.^^^=°^;^t  ^^^  refinement  of  these  means  also  working  on  a  ^^^^f^„„^"f'''^  J.^'sXg 

cent  in  urban  areas.                                                     of   fcme^lng  a  significant  lower  level  of  pol-  pects  to   have  in  °P"^J:'°f„^''^^^*.^^f  wif- 

standards,  it  found  the  level  of  air  pollution      ^'^;^^f,i  *„°^„'^,  ^^^^UtZ  the  health  affect,      Motors  to  produce  a  steam  car  in  the 
Utile  changed.  .,        w,,        woud  more  than  offset  the  loss  In  taxes.  few  years. 

I  stand  before  this  Committee  today   be-      n'^ouio  mere 
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other  developers  have  come  up  with 
steam,   turbine  amd  electric   motors. 

I  am  Informed  that  these  existing  steam 
engines  oould  be  mass  produced  for  use  in 
normal  oars  at  a  relatively  low  cost,  although 
the  cost  would  initially  be  greater  than  that 
of  current  englnw.  The  material  cost  Is  low 
and  most  of  the  mechanisms  for  control  of 
pressure  and  temperature  are  standard.  The 
major  obstacle  to  mass  projection  Is  again 
consumer  demand  which  is  related  to  price. 

A  recent  staff  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  reported  that  demand 
does  not  currently  exist — that  consumers  are 
generally  not  looking  for  low-emisslon  fuels 
of  vehicles  when  they  go  to  purchase  a  gaso- 
line automobile.  Although  he  Is  opposed 
to  air  pollution  In  general,  he  does  not  nor- 
mally shop  with  an  eye  on  pollution  emis- 
sions himself.  This  is  because  of  the  extra 
cost  of  such  systems.  It  goes  on  to  say  that 
because  there  It  little  con.sumer  demand, 
the  auto  and  oil  industries  have  not  moved 
at  a  dramatically  fast  pace  to  adopt  cleaner 
fuels  or  engine  systems. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  a  motorist  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  air  pollution  has  to 
pay  more  to  buy  a  low-pollution  car  or  to 
convert  his  car  to  steam  or  natural  gas  than 
the  unconcerned  person  does  Through  the 
application  of  the  pollution  abatement  pro- 
vision'of  this  tax  relief  bill  to  the  automo- 
tlle  (ftJhsumer,  we  can  begin  to  overcome 
this  problem. 


LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  POLIT- 
ICAL PERSPECTIVE  PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States  is  a  nonpartisan  organization 
founded  in  1930.  the  year  women's  right 
to  vote  was  finally  incorporated  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Cur- 
rently the  league  has  157.000  members  in 
more  than  1.275  local  leagues  in  all  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  purpose  of  the  league 
is  to  promote  political  responsibility 
through  the  Informed  and  active  par- 
ticipation of  citizens  in  government.  To 
fulfill  this  purpose  two  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge are  necessary :  A  knowledge  of  how 
the  political  system  works  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  issuesL 

The  league's  hundreds  of  publications 
through  the  ytars,  based  on  these  studies 
and  backed  tiy  conscientious  research- 
■  in-depth,  have  contributed  immensely  to 
the  education  of  the  general  public,  and 
enabled  legislative  decisions  to  be  made 
of  most  benefit  to  our  country.  I  doubt, 
Mr.  Speaker,  If  there  is  a  single  legisla- 
tor— State  or  National — who  has  not 
profited  in  understanding  by  a  reading 
of  some  of  the  leagues  publications. 
Moreover,  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
copies  of  these  publications  are  used  in 
the  schools  of  our  Nation,  which  Is  an- 
other expression  of  confidence  in  the 
league's  objectivity  and  expertise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  as  defined  by  its  mem- 
bership is:  '"lb  promote  political  respon- 
sibility through  informed  and  active  par- 
ticipation of  Citizens  in  government." 

With  this  purpose  in  mind.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  imderstandable  that  since 
its  Inception,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  has  been  a  source  of  unbiased. 


nonpartisan  information  for  voters  be- 
wildered both  by  the  complexities  of  the 
issues,  and  the  frequent  mechanical  com- 
plexities Involved  In  the  electoral  process. 
In  its  efforts  to  simplify  some  of  these 
complexities,  and  provide  for  "infm-med 
and  active  participation  of  citizens  in 
government "  the  league  maintains  a  vig^ 
orous  and  continuing  flow  of  nonparti§jin 
voter  information  through  the  sastates 
concerning  issues,  candidates,  and  the 
electoral  machinery  by  which  we  secure 
citizen  representation  in  government. 

Mr.  Sr>eaker,  with  the  very  validity  of 
the  American  system  of  representative 
government  being  challenged  particu- 
larly by  many  of  America's  youth,  it  is 
especially  appropriate  that  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  should  have  prepared 
materials  at  this  time  to  help  dispel  some 
of  the  misinformation  and  lack  of  know- 
how  about  the  workings  of  our  political 
system  on  which  much  of  that  challenge 
is  based. 

As  one  of  its  efforts  to  help  citizens 
better  understand  the  political  process 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Orsonic  Recordings,  has  pro- 
duced a  series  of  taped  programs  entitled 
'Political  Perspective."  The  programs 
have  been  used  on  radio,  in  schools,  and 
for  small  discussion  groups  where  the 
facts  and  opinions  expressed  on  the  tape 
serve  as  a  kickoff  for  further  exchange 
of  views. 

The  eight  programs  cover  a  wide  range 
of  information  and  opinion  covering  such 
subjects  as  the  role  of  the  political  party, 
youth  and  politics,  financing  political 
campaigns,  and  the  reasons  why  people 
do  not  vote.  In  each  program  the  empha- 
sis is  on  the  way  the  individual  can  par- 
ticipate and  make  his  voice  heard  and 
his  vote  count  the  way  he  wants  it  to. 

Established  nearly  50  years  ago  pri- 
marily to  help  20  million  new  women 
voters  carry  out  their  new  responsibili- 
ties, the  league  now  provides  civic  educa- 
tion for  all  citizens.  The  "Political  Per- 
spective "  series  is  part  of  that  continuing 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  plan  to  insert  one  of  the 
eight  verl)atim  transcripts  of  these  fine 
prc^rams  into  the  Record  each  day. 


Our  dissenters  should  take  note  that 
the  large  silenced  majority  in  North 
Vietnam  and  the  large  silent  majority 
ip  the  United  States  have  common  goals 
and  objectives  of  peace  with  liberty  and 
dignity. 

The  silenced  majority  in  North  Viet- 
nam has  no  individual  liberty,  no  per- 
sonal dignity,  no  right  to  dissent,  no  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate,  and  no  peace. 

Our  silent  majority  can  help  our  cause 
and  the  cause  of  the  silenced  majority  in 
North  Vietnam  by  stating  publicly  their 
support  for  President  Nixon's  plan  for 
peace. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON  SPEAKS  NOT 
ONLY  FOR  THE  SILENT  MAJORITY 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BUT  FOR 
THE  "SILENCED  MAJORITY"  IN 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Talcotti  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  President  Nixon's  plan  for 
peace  In  Vietnam  is  supported  by  the 
large  'silent  majority"  of  American  citi- 
zens. President  Nixon  has  spoken  for  the 
large  silent  majority  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  President  Nixon  is  also  speaking  for 
the  large  "silenced  majority"  In  North 
Vietnam.  If  the  silenced  majority  .n 
North  Vietnam  were  permitted  to  "tell 
it  to  Hanoi"  as  with  the  freedom  and 
tolerance  our  dissenters,  protesters,  and 
demonstrators  are  permitted  to  tell  it 
here,  the  war  would  be  terminated  over- 
night. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  ON  THE 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKBIR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
men from  New  York  <Mr.  Bingham)  Is 
recognized   for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
intended  to  take  part  in  the  discussion 
on  Vietnam— and  particularly  on  the 
President's  Monday  night  speech — which 
took  place  on  the  floor  yesterday  evening. 
However.  I  was  detained  unexpectedly 
and.  by  the  time  I  reached  the  floor,  the 
discussion  had  concluded  and  the  House 
had  adjourned. 

I  have  therefore  asked  for  time  this 
evening  to  carry  on  the  discussion.  I  am 
sure  that  in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead 
there  will  be  many  other  such  occasions. 

Like  most  of  those  who  took  part  in 
yesterday's  debate.  I  was  deeply  disap- 
pointed In  the  President's  speech  on 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Nixon,  it  seemed  to  me,  was 
attempting  to  prove  his  statement  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  being  influenced 
by  the  October  moratorium.  He  was 
actually,  as  many  otxservers  pointed  out. 
taking  a  hard  line  toward  those  who 
dissent  from  his  policies.  The  effect  of 
his  speech  may  well  be  to  increase  the 
demonstrations  and  protests,  and  to  in- 
tensify the  tragic  polarization  on  this 
issue  that  is  already  tearing  this  country 
apart.  Far  from  being  a  unifying  speech, 
it  was  a  devlsive  one. 

The  President  expressed  confidence 
that  he  had  the  support  of  "the  silent 
majority."  Whether  or  not  he  is  correct 
in  this — and  I  very  much  doubt  that  he 
is — he  almost  certainly  does  not  have 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  that  group 
of  yoimg  men  whom  he  expects  to  go  on 
doing  the  fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam. 

Turning  to  the  specifics  of  the  speech, 
Mr.  Nixon  did  not  even  mention  what  to 
me  is  one  of  the  most  crucial  problems 
we  face  in  Vietnam,  and  that  is  the 
character  of  the  present  regime  in  Sai- 
gon and  its  refusal  to  entertain  any 
thought  of  the  kind  of  compromise  that 
might  lead  to  a  political  settlement  of 
the  war.  As  I  have  often  said  before, 
we  have  in  effect  been  allowing  Generals 
Thieu  and  Ky  to  exercise  a  veto  power 
over  our  moves  toward  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, and  it  is  precisely  this  facet  of  our 
policy  which  so  disturbs  many  of  the  dis- 
senters. Yet.  the  President  took  no  cog- 
nizance of  it  whatsoever. 

The  New  York  Times  put  it  editorially 
this  way: 

There  is  Justification  for  Mr,  Nixon's  Im- 
patience with  Hanoi  for  Us  intrinslgence  m 
the  Paris  talks  ana  In  private  negotiations 


that  have  now  been  revealed  for  the  first 
trme  However.  Mr.  Nixon  failed  to  men- 
t™n  even  the  possibility  of  such  proposals 
a,  a  ceasefire  cVa  democratization  and  Ub- 
"auzation  of  the  Saigon  Oovernment. 


Mr  Nixon  referred  to  the  offer  he  has 
made  for  "free  elections  under  Interna- 
Uonal  supervision,  with  the  Conimunists 
partkipating  in  the  organization  and 
conduc't  of  the  elections  as  an  organized 
political  force."  This  offer,  which  a  few 
of  us  in  the  House  were  urging  2  and  3 
>-ears  ago  was  indeed  a  step  in  the  nght 
direction.  .       ^.  ,      _^^ 

But  let  us  consider  whether  this  offer 
which  the  Nixon  administration  has  said 
TaS  far  as  the  United  Ptates  can  go,  1^ 
really  a  possible  basis  for  a  settlement 
Si  there  is  a  substantial  change  m 
the  character  of  the  Saigon  Bovernment^ 
Would  we  agree  to  accept  elections 
.•under    international    supervision      in 
are^   controlled   by   the   Communists? 
Certainly  not.  How  then  can  we  reason- 
ably expect  the  other  side  to  agree  to 
abide  by  the  result  of  elections  in  area^ 
Controlled  by  the  Thleu-Ky  government, 
no  matter  how  much  intenmt^nal  super 
vision  of  the  technical  conduct  of  the 
election  there  might  be? 

What  is  needed,  and  what  Mr.  Nixon  s 
•flnal"  offer  fails  to  provide,  is  provision 
for  an  interim  governmental  regime  to 
run  the  country  during  the  Penod  of  the 
campaign  and  of  the  elections.  On  March 
4  1968  18  of  us  in  the  House  put  forth 
an  outline  for  a  possible  settlement  m 
^etnam  which  included  the  followmg 

point: 

During  this  period  [the  period  prior  to  elec- 
tions) liutually  acceptable  interim  govern- 
mental arrangements  (both  In  areas  prevl- 
^mTcontrolled  by  Saigon  and  in  area^  P''^; 
vlously  controlled  by  the  Viet  Cong)  must  be 
provided. 

On  September  24  last.  I  inserted  in  the 
RECORD  a  column  by  Mr.  James  Reston 
in  which  he  made  the  point  this  way : 

How  can  anybody  know  what  the  South 
Vlftnln^ese  p.iple  want  without  elections 
n^  bTa  coalition  of  all  the  P art 'es  con- 
cerned? How  is  the  President  to  achieve  his 
"one  limited  objective"  if  he  continues  to 
t^k  O^erals  -lileu  and  Ky  in  their  oppo- 
sltlon  to  a  new  coalition? 

The  dilemma  can  be  reduced  W  a  simple 
formula:  No  coalition,  no  elections,  no  elec- 
tion, no  genuine  test  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  no  peace. 

In  his  speech.  President  Nixon  quoted 
at  length  from  his  mid- July  letter  to  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  While  releasing  the  text  of  the 
reply  to  the  press,  the  President  did  not 
quote  from  it  in  his  speech.  He  said  mere- 
ly that  it  "simply  reiterated  the  public 
position  North  Vietnam  had  taken  in  the 
Paris  talks  and  flatly  rejected  my  imtia- 

tlve."  ^.    . 

It  seems  to  me  worth  noting  that  nei- 
ther letter  contained  any  new  proposals 
and  that  both  clearly  contemplated  fur- 
ther negotiations.  I  have  it  on  the  author- 
ity of  one  of  this  country's  most  experi- 
enced negotiators  with  Communists,  that 
Ho's  letter  should  not  have  been  regarded 
as  a  flat  rejection.  This  expert  points  out 
that  Ho  referred  to  the  NLF's  10-point 
program  not  as  the  only  basis  for  a  set- 
tlement but  merely  as  "a  logical  and  rea- 
sonable basis  for  the  settlement."  The 
word  "a"  was  used  instead  of  "the. " 


Ho  also  referred  to  the  necessity  for 
U  S  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vietnam, 
but  did  not  specify  the  time  when  this 
would  have  to  take  place.  He  concluded 
that  "With  good  will  on  both  sides  we 
might  arrive  at  common  efforts  in  view 
of  finding  a  correct  solution  of  the  Viet- 
namese problem. "  This  is  hardly  a  flat 

'^^Sestdent  Nixon's  pessimism  about  the 
prospects  for  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
Vietnam  seems  to  be  based  on  the  ^- 
sumption  that  there  is  no  way  we  can 
broaden  the  base  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment But  why  should  American  boys  go 
on  dying  because  Generals  Thieu  and  Ky 
reject  the  idea  of  including  representa- 
tives of  the  Communists  in  an  interim 

^^MrS^point  is  this:  The  President 
seemed  to  assume  that  if  we  withdrew 
oT  troops  from  South  yietnam 
promptly,  a  total  collapse  would  follow 

""m  U^October  31  statement  supporting 
PrSident  Nixon's  policies  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  Peace  and  Freedom  in 
Vietnam  stated  that  the  consequences  of 
a  U  S  "defeat"  would  include  the  follow- 
ing'   "South  Vietnam   would  be   taken 
over  by  the  Communist  north." 
Again,  why  such  total  pessimism? 
In  recent  weeks,  there  have  been  many 
press  reports  about  how  well  the  Saigon 
government  is  doing,  both  m  ^mpjovu^g 
fts  military  forces  and  in  winning  back 
the  countryside.  The  columnist  Joseph 
Alsop  not  noted  for  his  optimism  or  as  a 
dove. 'has  been  eloquent  on  the  process 
of  the  pacification  prograni  m  the  delta_ 
on  November  4.  a  Times  h^dllne  read 
"Defection  by  the  Vietoong  Is  Reported 

^^Afte^r^all.^South  Vietnam  is  substan- 
tially as  big  a  country  as  North  Vietnam. 
They  would  be  fighting  on  their  own  ter- 
ritory with  interior  commumcation 
lines:  and  they  should  be  able  to  retam 
complete  control  of  the  air. 

If  with  these  advantages,  and  after 
all  the  training  and  immense  patenal 
assistance  they  have  received  from  m, 
South  Vietnam  were  promptly  to  sue 
cumb  mUitarily  if  American  for^s  were 
withdrawn,  then  I  say  we  have  been  trj- 
Tng  to  prop  up  a  sheU  with  no  vitality  of 
its  own,  and  it  is  time  we  gave  up  a  hope- 

^\^  have  very  Uttle  regard  for  the  Thieu- 
Ky  government  but  I  have  great  regard 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  I  luiow 
they  have  strong  regional  feelings:  Even 
though  they  do  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  communism,  they  know  they 
do  not  want  to  be  dominated  by  the 
northerners.  This  feeling  is  shared  not 
only  by  the  minority  who  support  Thieu 
and  Ky  but  by  what  I  beUeve  to  be  a 
strong  majority  that  is  anti-Commumst 
and  antinorthern. 

Some  accommodation  with  the  NLJ" 
would  probably  be  necessary-,  but  this 
could  be  achieved  if  the  Thieu-Ky  re- 
gime were  not  in  a  position  to  go  on 
blocking  it.  . 

Some  argue  that  any  coalition  with 
Communists,  even  on  an  interim  basis 
pending  elections,  would  inevitably  lead 
to  a  Communist  takeover.  They  pomt  to 
Czechoslovakia  in  1948  and  the  other 
East  European  countries  after  World  War 
n  But  they  ignore  the  fact  that  in  other 


countries  Communists  have  been  m  and 
out  of  governments  without  Uking  over; 
this  was  true  in  Italy  and  France  in  the 
years  after  Worid  War  H,  it  has^aP" 
pened  more  than  once  in  Finland,  not 
long  ago  it  occurred  in  Ceylon. 

Of  course  we  cannot  guarantee  thai, 
once  a  political  settlement  were  made^ 
the  Communists  might  not  ultimately 
take  over  in  South  Vietnam.  But  Presi- 
dent Nixon  cannot  make  that  guaran- 
tes  either,  once  American  forces  have 
been  withdrawn.  No  matter  what  hap- 
pens by  way  of  Vietnam  ization  of  the 
war  'or  otherwise,  the  risk  of  Commu- 
nist takeover  some  time  in  the  future  will 

'^^PreSdent  Nixon  has  tried  to  persuade 
the  American  people,  just  as  President 
Johnson  did  so  often,  that  there  are  only 
two  alternatives:  Support  his  course  or 
accept  disaster.  I  submit  there  are  other 
alternatives. 


A  DAY  OP  PRAYER  FOR  CAPTURED 
AMERICAN  SERVICEMEN 

(Mr  snCES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  . ) 

Mr.  snCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if.  as  has 
been  said,  the  history  of  man  is  very 
largely  a  history  of  war.  It  is  equally 
true  that  human   history   also  records 
the   never-ending    attempt   to   regulate 
warfare  and  to  establish  some  kind  of 
restraint  among  civilized  nations.  Recog- 
nition  of   certain  basic   principles  and 
practices,  derived  from  natural  law.  has 
always  called  forth  a  humane  response 
even  In  the  worst  of  times.  The  ancient 
world  admired  the  humanity  of  Alex- 
ander in  sparing  the  family  of  his  de- 
defeated  foe.  the  Persian  Darius.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  church  sought  to  pro- 
tect the  helpless  and  mitigate  suffering 
by  instituting  the  truce  of  God  and  the 
rlRht  of  sanctuary.  GraduaUy.  m  modern 
times,  the  nations  of  the  civilized  worid- 
communlty  have  formulated  rules  and 
procedures  governing  such  matters  as  the 
treatment  of  prisoners,  notably  in  the 
Geneva  Convention.  Unfortunately,  we 
confront  today  the  most  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  those  elementary  human  rights 
which  the  Geneva  Convention  seeks  to 

protect. 

The  continued  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam,  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam,  ^d 
the  Pathet  Lao  to  abide  by  the  collective 
conscience  of  the  civilized  world  m  their 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  cries  out  for 
vigorous  action  by  our  own  country  and 
by  other  nations  throughout  the  world, 
utilizing  every  available  means  of  per- 
suasion, to  put  an  end  to  this  deliberate 
policy  of  inhumanity  and  brutaUty.  Ap- 
proximately 1.400  American  servicenien 
are  listed  as  missing  in  action  or  pnson- 
ers  of  war.  All  the  evidence  pomts  over- 
whelmingly to  conditions  of  physical  M^d 
mental  torture  deliberately  employed  Mid 
Sie  abuse  of  the  defenseless  for  crudely 
propagandist  purposes.  The  need  for  f uU 
and   continuing    exposure   has   become 
clear  to  all  who  share  our  growing  con- 
cern. The  only  way  in  which  this  de- 
plorable  situation  can  be  remedied   is 
through  increasingly  forthright  expres- 
sion of  this  concern  at  every  level. 
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To  this  end.  mindful  of  the  suffering 
of  all  who  are  involved,  both  the  prison- 
ers themselves  and  their  families  here 
at  home,  who  have  already  borne  so 
much,  we  urge  that  November  9  be  desig- 
nated a  "Day  of  Prayer"  to  marshal  the 
spiritual  resources  of  our  people  In 
church  and  synagogue  in  witness  to  their 
deep  concern  for  our  servicemen  missing 
and  captive  in  Vietnam.  Let  no  one  dis- 
count the  power  of  prayer,  public  and 
private,  as  a  foBce  for  healing  and  for 
good  in  a  world  of  strife  and  conflict. 
Here  is  a  way,  truly  in  accord  with  our 
national  traditions,  for  all  of  us  to  mani- 
fest our  prayerful  determination  and 
united  resolve.  In  a  time  of  popular  pro- 
tests, here  is  a  farm  of  peaceful  protest 
which  because  it  affirms  the  fundamental 
humanity  of  men  and  nations,  can  and 
must  be  heard,  and — God  willing — will 
be  heeded.  We  ur^e  Americans  through- 
out the  land  regai'dless  of  their  diverse 
views  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  or  any 
other  issue,  and  ^U  men  of  good  will 
everywhere  who  find  common  ground 
with  us  in  upholqing  decent  standards 
of  behavior  toward  prisoners  of  war,  to 


share  in-*he  risinc 


voice  of  prayer  this 


day.  so  that  togetlier  we  may  .serve  the 
cause  of  all  humani  ty. 


LAUBACH  L:TERACY.  INC. 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RecgiJd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  J 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
Dr.  James  E.  Allen.  Jr..  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Edutation,  announced  a 
bold  new  progrant  aimed  at  wiping  il- 
literacy from  the  f<ice  of  our  Nation.  Un- 
der the  inspiring  slogan  of  "The  Right  To 
Read."  Dr.  Allen  proposed  a  nationwide 
campaign  to  guarantee  every  American 
the  fundamental  ability  to  read.  The  sta- 
tistics cited  by  DrJ  Allen  to  support  the 
need  for  such  a  massive  program  are 
both  alarming  and  iappalllng :  He  pointed 
out  that  there  are  Bome  3  million  illiter- 
ates in  our  adult  population:  that  half 
of  the  unemployed  youth  in  the  United 
States  are  functionally  illiterate:  that  an 
amazingly  large  pi)oportion  of  the  juve- 
nile offenders  are  far  behind  in  reading 
ability:  and  that  jin  the  recent  Armed 
Forces  project  lOO.DOO,  almost  70  percent 
of  the  men  tested]  did  not  even  have  a 
7th  grade  reading  Capacity.  The  tragedy 
of  these  statistics  ik  their  magnitude.  In 
an  age  when  so  much  is  possible,  it  is 
inexcusable  that  sich  a  problem  should 
continue  to  exist. 

Dr.  Allen  believes  that  a  concentrated 
national  effort  will  (assure  that  the  "right 
y  by  the  end  of  the 
of  reasons  the  time 
is  right  to  mount  I  such  a  program.  He 
points  out  that  a  vapt  amount  of  research 
field  of  reading  has 
that  school  boards 
with  the  problems 
of  ever  increasing  Istudeiit  enrollments; 
that  preschool  educational  opportunities 
are  being  more  generally  incorporated 
into  the  public  edication  system;  that 
Federal  legislatior  has  provided  in- 
creased funds  for  ittacking  such  prob- 
lems; and  that  concern  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  public  officials  seems  to  fo- 
cus on  the  problen   of  reading  failures. 


to  read"  is  a  real 
1970"s.  For  a  varie 


and  expertise  in  tY 
been  accumulated! 
are  less  preoccupia 


In  his  campaign.  Commissioner  Allen 
describes  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  supportive.  The  primary 
work  is  to  be  done  on  the  State  and  local 
levels.  The  main  contribution  of  the 
Federal  structure  consists  of  coordina- 
tion, marshaling  of  forces  and  resources 
on  a  national  basis,  and  provision  of 
technical,  administrative,  and  financial 
assistance.  In  this  vein.  I  would  like  to 
briefly  acquaint  you  with  the  work  of 
Dr.  Frank  C.  Laubach' — a  man  known  as 
the  "Apostle  to  the  Illiterates. '  At  85,  he 
is  an  internationally  noted  literary  ex- 
pert and  founder  of  the  "Each  One 
Teach  One"  method  of  instruction.  He 
is  referred  to  as  'the  foremost  teacher 
in  our  times"  and  to  date  is  credited  with 
teaching  60  to  100  million  people  to  read. 

In  1930,  Dr.  Laubach  began  literary 
work  on  the  Island  of  Mindanao.  Here 
he  introduced  the  "Each  One  Teach 
One"  concept,  which  encourages  adults 
tauRht  by  the  system  to  volunteer  to 
teach  others  to  read.  Since  1930.  Dr. 
Laubach  has  traveled  to  105  countries 
developing  primers  in  313  languages.  He 
and  his  literary  teams  have  worked  with 
missions,  private  agencies,  foreign  gov- 
ernments, the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  UNESCO.  In  1935  he  organized 
the  World  Literarj-  Council,  and  in 
1941  he  helped  found  the  Committee 
on  World  Literacy  and  Christian  Litera- 
ture of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
In  1955  he  founded  Laubach  Literacy, 
Inc.,  and  today  he  is  still  active  as  presi- 
dent of  its  board  of  trustees.  He  travels 
exten.sively  on  behalf  of  that  organiza- 
tion and  continues  to  teach,  write,  and 
hold  literacy  workshops  all  over  the 
United    States. 

Laubach  Literacy,  Inc..  draws  upon  his 
experience,  materials,  and  ideals  and  is 
an  extension  of  his  work.  His  .son,  Robert 
S.  Laubach,  now  serves  as  executive  di- 
rector of  that  organization.  He  possesses 
26  years  of  first-hand  experience  in  that 
field  and  is  extremely  qualified.  The  or- 
ganization concentrates  on  two  types  of 
activities.  First,  it  trains  adult  literacy 
workers.  These  include  teachers  of  the 
illiterate,  writers  for  the  newly  literate 
and  program  administrators.  Second.  It 
prepares  adiUt  literacy  materials,  charts 
and  primers,  graded  books  and  periodi- 
cals for  the  newly  literate. 

Laubach  Literacy  Is  a  nonprofit,  non- 
sectarian  organization  that  has  been 
called  the  "foremost  pioneer  of  literacy 
in  the  free  world."  By  1965.  its  scope 
included  10  countries  besides  the  United 
States.  Here  it  operates  through  commit- 
tees in  every  State  with  its  national  head- 
quarters in  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Today  Lau- 
bach Literacy  produces  teaching  mate- 
rials for  use  in  this  country,  a  weekly 
newspaper  for  the  learning  student,  and 
a  series  of  booklets  to  help  the  newly 
literate  increase  their  vocabulary  and 
improve  their  reading  ability. 

The  genius  of  the  Laubach  approach 
lies  in  the  apostolic  nature  of  the  "Each 
One  Teach  One"  method.  Its  success 
results  from  the  empathy  for  the  indi- 
vidual student  and  the  rapport  that  de- 
velops with  the  tutor  from  proper  use 
of  the  materials.  This  rapport  encourages 
the  student  to  volunteer  to  teach  other 
illiterates.  Ideally,  the  progression  is  al- 
most geometric.  Laubach  Literacy  pro- 


vides materials  that  are  well  developed 
and  structural  for  easy  use  by  the  pro- 
fessional educator  or  the  inexperienced 
tytor.  Technically,  the  materials  are 
bEised  on  a  picture-letter-soimd  associa- 
tion which  would  be  familiar  to  the 
student.  Concern  is  shown  for  his  cultural 
background.  The  program  is  equally 
suited  to  tutoring  on  a  one-to-one  basis 
or  to  teaching  small  groups  in  a  class- 
room setting.  The  value  of  the  system  is 
in  its  flexibility  and  minimal  cost.  It  can 
be  incorporated  in  community  job  train- 
ing programs,  social  work,  "innercity " 
programs,  and  other  basic  education 
campaigns  where  there  is  at  least  a  mini- 
mum of  organization.  An  added  advan- 
tage of  the  approach  is  that  the  teaching 
experience  provides  reinforcement  for 
what  the  newly  literate  adult  has  learned. 
This  reinforcement  has  two  aspects. 
First,  the  student  is  more  likely  to  re- 
member and  expand  on  this  base.  Second, 
the  act  of  teaching  is  a  positive  social 
experience.  This  would  be  especially  im- 
portant for  the  young  adult. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  attack  on  poverty 
and  its  associated  problems  must  also  in- 
clude an  all-out  war  on  illiteracy,  for  this 
is  the  major  root  cause.  Illiteracy  exacts 
a  tremendous  toll  in  human  terms.  For 
the  yoimg  adult  it  is  a  barrier  and  a  bur- 
den that  lasts  a  lifetime.  It  commits  him 
to  a  future  marked  by  personal  depriva- 
tion, unemployment,  social  dependence, 
alienation  and,  in  many  cases,  crime. 
There  is  no  future  for  a  person  who  does 
not  possess  the  basic  skills  he  needs  to 
change  his  situation.  He  is  held  in  place 
by  forces  that  he  has  no  capacity  to 
change. 

Society  also  pays  a  price,  but  it  is  not 
so  personal.  Our  welfare  roles  are  filled 
with  those  who  can  do  nothing  but  the 
most  menial  labor.  When  an  illiterate  is 
hired  it  is  because  no  one  else  can  be 
found  to  do  the  work.  When  there  is  an 
economic  slowdown,  he  is  the  first  fired. 
Our  jails  and  prisons  are  filled  because 
the  illiterate  often  turns  to  crime  out  of 
desperation.  Illiteracy  is  a  basic  and  just 
complaint  coming  out  of  our  racial  con- 
flict. Divorce  and  illegitimacy  are  highest 
among  the  desperate  people.  Conscience 
dictates  that  we  do  all  In  our  power  to 
make  a  change. 

Dr.  Laubach  hais  been  waging  this 
struggle  all  his  life,  and  has  achieved 
notable  success.  If  we  are  to  make  Dr. 
Allen's  goal  a  reality  by  the  end  of  the 
1970s,  we  must  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
the  concerned  and  committed.  It  is  to 
this  end  that  I  recommend  both  the 
man  and  the  method.  Each  has  proven 
his  merit. 

I  intend  to  forward  a  letter  to  Dr.  Allen 
informing  him  of  Dr.  Laubachs  experi- 
ence and  potential  service.  It  is  my  firm 
hope  that  my  distinguished  colleagues 
will  take  the  time  to  acquaint  themselves 
further  with  the  work  of  Dr.  Laubach 
and  that  they  will  make  their  views 
known  to  Dr.  Allen  also. 


IMPENDING  RETIREMENT  OP 
NICHOLAS  FERRANTE 

I  Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago,  my  home  community  of  Syra- 
cuse and  Onondaga  County  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  impending  retire- 
ment of  one  of  her  greatest  labor  lead- 
ers and  finest  citizens,  Nicholas  Fer- 
rante.  Nick  has  been  a  friend  and  close 
associate  of  mine  for  many  years.  He 
exemplifies  all  that  is  good  and  decent 
in  the  American  labor  movement.  Over 
a  period  of  46  years.  Nick  has  played 
an  intimate  role  in  the  development  of 
the  labor  movement  at  home,  all  the 
while  maintaining  a  deep,  abiding  in- 
terest in  civic  affairs  and  community 
progress.  Nick  has  always  possessed 
that  rare  combination  of  tenacity  and 
compassion. 

Like  so  many  other  people  who  have 
known  him.  I  am  going  to  miss  Nick's 
active  role  in  the  community.  We  hate  to 
see  him  go,  but  we  all  realize  only  too 
well  that  he  has  earned  a  well  deserved 
retirement,  and  we  wish  him  the  best 
of  health  and  happiness. 

A  few  days  ago,  an  article  about  Nick 
appeared  In  the  Catholic  Sun,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  newspaper  for  the  Diocese 
of  Syracuse.  The  author  of  the  article. 
Father  Richard  McKeon,  Is  a  world  re- 
nowned labor-priest,  lecturer,  author, 
and  Industrial  relations  consultant.  I 
would  like  to  share  that  article  with  all 
my  colleagues  In  the  House: 

Nicholas  FERRANTE :  A  Tribute 
(By  Father  McKeon) 
In  mid-September  the  news  that  Nicholas 
(Nick)  Ferrante  was  planning  to  retire  as 
a  labor  union  official  came  as  a  shock  to 
most  people.  His  close  friends,  however, 
knew  he  had  been  talking  about  such  a  step 
for  over  a  year.  He  had  been  associated  with 
the  labor  movemeni,  for  over  46  years  and  In 
an  official  capacity  for  the  last  36  years. 

A  native  of  Syracuse,  he  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  craduated  from  the  Syracuse 
Trade  School.  He  worked  as  a  bricklayer. 
In  1933  he  became  business  agent  of  the 
Bricklayers  Union,  Local  28.  In  1945  he  was 
elected  executive  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Syracuse  Federation  of  Labor.  He 
also  assumed  the  post  of  president  of  the 
Syracuse    Building    Trade    Council. 

During  World  War  Two  Mr.  Ferrante  was 
a  panel  member  of  ihe  War  Labor  Board 
and  a  member  of  the  O.P.A.  Labor  Advisory 
Committee. 

In  late  1955  he  was  appointed  to  be  as- 
sistant industrial  commissioner  by  Gover- 
nor Averell  Harriman  in  charge  of  the  Syr- 
acuse district  of  the  State  Labor  Depart- 
ment. He  held  this  post  for  foi  •  years.  In 
1960  he  became  executive  secretary  of  the 
Greater  Syracuse  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO. 
In  an  editorial  the  Post  Standard  paid 
high  tribute  to  Nick  as  a  responsible  labor 
leader  and  said:  'Syracuse  labor  has  pros- 
pered beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  its  or- 
ganizers during  the  46  years  that  Nick  Fer- 
rante has  been  active  in  the  movement. 
And  labor's  gains  have  been  the  community's 
gains.  Nick  rates  a  sincere  salute  as  he  pre- 
pares to  take  life  a  bit  easier." 

Dedicated  to  the  cause  of  true  xinlonism, 
Nick  developed  a  deep  ethical  outlook.  Fair 
play  was  his  motto.  No  doubt  at  times  se- 
vere temptation  t^  ^ain  by  compromising 
came  his  way.  He  always  resisted.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  he  has  been  held  in  high  es- 
teem by  people  :rom  all  walks  of  life.  Man- 
agement knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  his 
word. 

As  a  labor  leader.  Mr.  Ferrante  accepted 
the  high  duty  'o  promote  industrial  peace 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  rights 
and  improving  the  conditions  of  the  work- 


ingman.  Such  a  task  is  really  without  limit 
for  "it  18  one  wh.ch  challenges  all  that 
Is  noble  In  the  huma  i  heart." 

He  knew  that  spiritual  values  are  attached 
to  union  leadership.  For  example,  a  union 
official  can  fulfill  the  great  commandment  of 
love  of  neighbor  by  handling  grievances 
promptly  and  jusUy;  by  convincing  manage- 
ment of  sincere  cooperation  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  company;  by  checking  hot- 
heads who  would  Injure  the  union  cause. 

He  was  also  conscious  of  the  power  of  good 
ex.\mple.  that  he  should  be  a  light  to  guide 
the  union  members.  If  that  light  were 
dimmed  or  blotted  out  by  scandal,  the  union 
cause  would  suffer  greatly.  His  Influence 
must  be  felt.  He  must  be  a  source  of  Inspira- 
tion to  others. 

Nobody  will  deny  that  Mr.  Ferrante  pos- 
sessed the  qualiUes  which  signify  the  ma- 
ture labor  leader.  There  never  was  question 
about  his  Integrity.  He  knew  his  associates 
as  human  beings  and  not  as  mere  statistics. 
By  hard  effort  and  experience  he  had  become 
proficient  in  the  field  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

Service  is  the  keynote  of  a  mature  leader. 
He  looked  upon  his  office  as  one  of  service. 
He  knew  that  the  best  service  is  to  impart 
a  sense  of  responsibility  to  others.  In  his 
participation  in  civic  affairs  he  has  left  an 
enviable  record. 

Nick  had  patience — the  exercise  of  sus- 
tained endurance  and  perseverance— to  a 
high  degree.  He  overlooked  the  faults  of 
others  He  took  unpleasant  things  as  a  chal- 
lenge. At  times  he  expected  misunderstand- 
ing, suspicion  and  outright  opposition.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  hated  double-dealing, 
subterfuges  and  all  falsehood  great  and 
small.  He  had  an  intuitive  sense  of  recogniz- 
ing a  phony  and  acted  accordingly. 

He  knew  his  abilities  and  llmltaUons. 
Through  sincere  self-knowledge  he  sought 
constantlv  to  improve  himself.  He  gave  him- 
.■elf  wholeheartedly  to  his  work.  FrequenUy 
It  meant  missing  the  rest  and  Joy  of  home- 
life. 

In  the  not  too  distant  past  the  services  oi 
labor  leaders  in  civic  affairs  was  not  eagerly 
sought.  Mr.  Ferrante  was  a  pioneer  in  lead- 
ing the  way  to  more  recognition.  This  was 
especially  true  in  the  Community  Chest 
drives.  Today  the  services  of  the  unions  and 
their  leaders  guarantee  successful  drives. 

Nick  has  participated  In  the  work  of  many 
agencies— Dunbar  Center.  Syracuse  Boys 
Club.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  Girl 
Scouts.  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  so  on. 
A  signal  honor  was  his  appointment  as  di- 
rector of  the  Onondaga  Community  College. 
Well  may  Nick  look  back  on  his  long  years 
of  service  to  the  labor  movement  and  to  the 
Syracuse  community.  Due  to  his  efforts  there 
has  been  a  fine  record  of  cooperation  be- 
tween labor  and  management.  His  construc- 
tive leadership  will  not  be  forgotten.  In  a 
word.  Nick  should  have  a  suong  feeling  of 
sincere  Job  satisfaction.  To  him  we  apply 
the  biblical  tribute:  'Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant.  " 


New  Hamf)shire  has  a  good  record  for 
citizen  participation  at  all  levels  oif  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  consistently  among  the  Na- 
tion's leaders  In  voter  turnout,  and  takes 
ereat  Interest  in  Its  government  from 
the  commimlty  level  through  the  SUte 
and  Federal  levels. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE— MICROCOSM    OF    U  S.A. 

In  addition,  although  it  is  a  small 
State,  it  is,  in  a  sense,  a  microcosm  of 
our  entire  Nation.  It  Is,  on  a  per  caplU 
basis,  among  the  two  or  three  most  heav- 
ily industrialized  States  in  the  Union  and 
yet  an  important  segment  of  its  economy 
is  still  based  on  agriculture  and  forestry. 
It  enjoys  a  tremendous  recreation  and  re- 
sort Industry  on  a  four-season  basis. 
Therefore,  the  results  of  my  question- 
naire have  a  significance  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  my  district.  Students  of  govern- 
ment who  recall  the  rather  accurate  po- 
litical signals  that  emanated  from  New 
Hampshire  In  recent  presidential  pri- 
maries can  attest  to  that. 

My  questionnaires  were  mailed  out  and 
tabulated  during  the  summer  months. 
Some  of  the  questions  thus  may  not  seem 
to  be  immediately  relevant.  Some  of  the 
questions  were  chosen  because  the  sunilar 
questions  had  been  asked  In  previous 
years  and  I  wanted  to  find  out  if  opinions 
were  changing.  Other  questions  were 
framed  to  ascertain  opinion  on  those  Is- 
sues which  mail  and  personal  contacts  in 
my  district  Indicated  were  of  current 
concern. 


CLEVELAND  GIVES  QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS— ANSWERS  IT  HIMSELF 

I  Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
seventh  consecutive  year,  I  have  sent 
questionnaires  to  all  of  my  constituents. 
Once  again  I  wish  to  share  the  results 
with  my  colleagues  and  readers  of  the 
Record.  Unfortunately,  time  and  space 
do  not  permit  me  to  share  the  percep- 
tive— and  occasionally  biting — com- 
ments which  many  constituents  added 
with  their  answers  and  which  I  found 
interesting  and  helpful. 


THE    DimCULTT    OF   FRAMING    QUES'nONS 

Many  of  my  constituents  added  addi- 
tional  views  with  their  questionnaires. 
Quite  a  few  observed  that  some  of  the 
questions  were  too  complex  to  answer 
with  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no."  This  Is  quite 
true,  but  many  of  the  great  issues  of  the 
day  which  we  decide  here  in  Congress, 
however  complex,  are  finally  decided  by 
our  "yeas"  or  "nays."  It  is  regrettable 
that  we  are  often  faced  with  voting  "yes  ' 
or  "no"  on  omnibus  bills  with  many  sec- 
tions,  some  of   them   conflicting,   some 
good,  and  some  bad.  Such  bills  invariably 
are  labeled  attractively  with  appealing 
titles.  I  often  refer  to  this  practice  as 
legislation  by  "lump  and  by  label."  Just 
as  meaningful  national  debate  and  dis- 
cussion  of   Issues   have   fallen   prey   to 
sloganeering,  sound  legislation  Is  all  too 
often  the  victim  of  labeling. 

INFORMATION    GAP 

It  hardly  needs  repeating  at  this  par- 
ticular time  in  history  to  suggest  that 
meaningful  national  debate  and  sound 
legislation  are  at  a  low  ebb.  The  reason 
for  this  wretched  state  of  affairs  is  not 
as  fully  appreciated  or  discussed  as  per- 
haps It  should  be.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a 
result,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  poor  re- 
porting by  those  in  Washington  charged 
with  informing  the  public  concerning  na- 
tional  affairs.   More  and  more.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  national 
media  is  increasingly  out  of  touch  with 
the  real  America  and  with  reahty.  I  be- 
lieve that,  of  all  our  national  institutions 
which  need  reform,  and  most  of  them 
do— including,  of  course,  the  Congress— 
the  national  media  is  most  In  need  of  It. 
Because  that  media  operates  from  the 
prinleged  sanctuary  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, it  is  much  easier  to  state  the  prob- 
lem than  to  suggest  remedies. 
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Many  of  my  constituents  also  criti- 
cized my  choice  of  questions.  For  exam- 
ple, in  view  of  the  great  Interest  which 
high  taxes,  tax  loopholes,  and  the  general 
topic  of  tax  reform  htis  engendered, 
many  asked  why  I  had  no  questions  in 
this  area.  My  answer  is  that  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  frame  a 
meaningful  question.  Everybody  is  for  tax 
reform.  Almost  Everybody  is  for  closing 
up  some  of  the  widely  publicized  loop- 
hopes  whereby  some  people  with  very 
substantial  Income  have  been  paying  no 
income  tax.  Some  of  the  better  publi- 
cized loopholes  include  ihe  oil  depletion 
allowance,  tax-free  interest  from  State, 
county,  and  municipal  bonds,  and  un- 
limited charitable  contributions.  Tlie 
House  has  acted  In  regards  m  these  mat- 
ters by  passing  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969.  There  were  more  than  27  compli- 
cated sections  to  tliis  368-page  bill,  for 
which  I  voted. 

The  bill  also  attempted  to  enact  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  tax  justice  by  increasing 
the  standard  deductions  over  a  period  ol 
tithe  td  Irlve  a  break  to  the  middle-in- 
come tSixt)ayer,  usually  a  wage  earner, 
who  cannot  avail  himself  of  some  of  the 
myriad  tax-avoidance  plans.  I  voted  for 
the  bill,  although  I  personally  would  have 
favored  increasing  the  standard  deduc- 
tions and  also  permitting  a  tax  credit 
for  tuition  payments,  which  I  have  long 
advocated. 

One  of  the  problems  of  any  such 
sweeping  reform  is  the  fact  that  when 
the  full  impact  of  closing  some  of  the 
loopholes  becama  clear,  an  obvious,  and 
in  some  cases  well-founded,  reaction  set 
in.  Any  limitation  on  the  interest-free 
bonds  is  bound  to  be  felt  by  State  and 
local  governments.  Any  limitation  on  un- 
limited charitable  contributions  is  sure 
to  affect  schools,  hospitals,  and  similar 
charitable  organizations  that  by  and 
large,  have  done  BO  much  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  Nation.  Thus  it  must  be  ap- 
parent that  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  ask  meaningful  questions  in  this 
area.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  everybody  is 
for  tax  reform,  tftx  justice,  and  for  clos- 
ing tax  loopholes;  but  for  that  matter, 
everybody  is  also  for  encouraslng  chari- 
table organizations  and  strengthening 
local  government. 

POLLUTION — SOCl^L    SECURITY — PRIORITIES 

Another  area  untouched  was  the  sub- 
ject of  pollution.  Everybody  is  against  it. 
To  ask  such  a  question  would  be  a  waste 
of  time.  The  real  problem  is  how  to 
finance  the  battle  against  pollution  in 
view  of  the  many  compelling  demands 
for  the  available  dollar.  One  answer,  em- 
bodied in  my  amendment  to  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1969,  which  has  passed  the 
House,  is  to  establish  a  trust  fund  sim- 
ilar to  the  highway  trust  fund  to  accom- 
plish this  very  expensive  task.  Those  who 
use  and  pollute  water  should  pay,  I  be- 
lieve, for  at  least  part  of  the  enormous 
cost  of  fighting  i^llution,  by  a  .system  of 
users  fees  and  excise  taxes. 

Social  security  is  another  area  of  in- 
tense interest  to  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents, but  was  not  included  in  my  ques- 
tionnaire. It  is  generally  agreed  that  sub- 
stantial increases  are  in  order.  The  only 
question  is  when  and  how  much.  This  is 


one  of  many  problems  which  this  session 
of  Congress  has  been  regrettably  hesitant 
to  face.  It  is  my  hope  that  when  we  do,  we 
will  also  increase  the  earnings  limitation 
as  a  first  step  toward  its  removal. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  Lssues  of 
much  interest  to  my  constituents  which 
were  not  included.  Transportation,  par- 
ticularly East-West,  economic  develop- 
ment, problems  of  rural  and  urban  areas 
of  disadvantage,  the  constant  battle  to 
establish  priorities,  problems  of  commu- 
nication, the  list  is  almost  endless.  But 
experience  shows  that,  as  more  questions 
are  added,  the  number  of  responses  di- 
minishes, thus  all  cannot  be  asked.  I  re- 
main convinced,  however,  that  the  tech- 
nique of  asking  constituents  for  their 
opinion  on  selected  issues,  despite  its  im- 
precision and,  regrettably,  impersonal 
nature,  is  an  invaluable  method  of  ac- 
quainting me  with  the  general  attitudes 
and  aspirations  of  those  whom  I  am  here 
to  represent. 

CLEVELAND    ANSWERS    (;;UESTIONNAIRE 

Because  so  many  constituents  ask  for 
my  owTi  comments  on  and  answers  to  my 
questions.  I  have  followed  a  policy  of  pro- 
viding them.  This  year,  I  find  that  I  agree 
with  my  constituents  on  all  of  the  ques- 
tions with  the  exception  of  No.  2  and 
No.  7. 

Question  2 :  I  have  long  favored  lower- 
inu  the  voting  age  by  State  action  to  the 
aee  of  18.  Four  States  permit  voting  un- 
der the  ages  of  21  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  have  been  informed  that  the  re- 
sults have  fully  vindicated  the  practice. 
This  same  question  was  asked  in  my 
questionnaire  of  1967.  At  that  time  37 
percent  of  my  constituents  responding 
favored  this.  The  fact  that  this  year  a 
slightly  less  percentage  expressed  ap- 
proval Is  probably  the  result  of  the  rather 
unfortunate  turn  of  events  on  some  col- 
lege campuses.  For  my  part.  I  am  com- 
forted by  the  fact  that  those  distressing 
and  sometimes  disgraceful  excesses  are 
typical  of  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
younger  generation.  I  should  also  ob- 
serve that  they  are  frequently  aided  and 
abetted  in  those  excesses  by  some  of  their 
elders  who  should  know  better. 

ELECTORAL    COLLEGE 

Question  7:  My  position  on  the  elec- 
toral college  Is  now  a  matter  of  record. 
The  vote  in  the  House  in  favor  of  direct 
popular  vote  was  338  to  70.  my  vote  being 
in  the  negative.  I  do  feel  that  the  elec- 
toral college  .should  be  modified,  and  did 
vote  for  the  so-called  district  plan 
which  failed  by  a  record  vote  of  162  to 
246.  My  preference — no  vote  on  this — 
would  be  to  keep  the  concept  of  electoral 
votes,  abolish  the  electoral  college,  and 
award  the  electoral  votes  to  the  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President 
on  a  proportional  basis. 

My  chief  objections  to  the  direct  popu- 
lar vote  are  that  it  would  tend  to  weaken 
the  two-party  system  and  encourage 
splinter  parties,  which  have  impaired  the 
stability  of  many  other  representative 
governments.  I  further  believe  the  fed- 
eral system  could  be  seriously  weakened. 
The  National  Government  would  even- 
tually have  to  police  elections,  diminish- 
ing the  role  of  the  States  and  eroding 
the  federal  concept.  Believing  as  I  do 
in  the  wisdom  of  diffusing  political  power 


to  guard  against  tyranny  and  to  protect 
minorities,  I  find  such  a  prospect  unac- 
ceptable. 

There  would  also  be  a  risk  that,  when 
elections  were  close,  as  in  1960,  no  deci- 
sion could  be  determined  by  Inaugura- 
tion Day  because  of  recounts  and  chal- 
lenged results  on  a  nationwide  basis.  In 
a  close  election,  a  few  rigged  polling 
places  might  determine  the  outcome  for 
the  Nation.  During  the  debate  in  the 
House,  proponents  of  the  direct  election 
repeatedly  asserted  the  litany  that  their 
system  was  the  only  one  which  could 
make  certain  that  the  candidate  with  the 
most  votes  would  be  elected  President. 
In  answer  to  that  comfortable  dogma,  I 
can  only  say  to  those  holding  it,  some  of 
whom  should  certainly  know  better,  that 
they  have  far  more  confidence  in  the 
manner  in  which  votes  are  coimted  In 
certain  parts  of  this  country  than  I  do. 

NEXT   TARGET.    THE   SENATE? 

Finally.  I  submit  that  the  direct  popu- 
lar election  of  a  President  would  form 
logical  grounds  for  eventually  attacking 
the  important  federal  principle  that 
each  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
population  or  size,  is  represented  by  two 
U.S.  Senators.  I  can  foresee  a  situation 
where  it  will  be  asserted  that  the  votes 
of  a  U.S.  Senator  should  be  weighted  in 
accordance  with  the  population  the  Sen- 
ator represents.  If  this  had  been  the 
situation  when  the  Senate  voted  on  the 
ABM,  the  final  tally,  according  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  would  have  been  58 
against  to  42  for.  If  this  reasoning  seems 
a  bit  farfetched,  I  think  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  recall  that  the  Supreme  Court  in 
its  wisdom  has  already  decreed  that  none 
of  the  50  States,  regardless  of  the  de- 
sires of  their  citizens,  can  pattern  their 
State  legislatures  after  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

STRIKES — TAX    SHARING 

As  previously  indicated  on  the  remain- 
ing eight  questions,  my  answers  are  in 
substantial  agreement  with  my  constit- 
uency. I  will  comment  on  them  briefiy: 

Question  1:  That  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  develop  means  to  help 
prevent  strikes  by  public  employees  .seems 
clear  enough.  The  recent  strike  by  the 
Montreal  p>olice  underscores  the  point. 
However,  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that,  as  a  corollary  to  this,  arbitration 
techniques  must  be  develoi>ed  to  protect 
fully  the  rights  and  working  conditions 
of  the  public  employee. 

Question  3 :  The  proposal  to  share  Fed- 
eral tax  revenue  with  the  States  has  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. I  asked  this  question  in  my 
1966  questionnaire  and  at  that  time  67 
percent  of  the  people  expressed  favor. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  little  opin- 
ion has  changed. 

CVARANTEED  ANNUAL  INCOME — POST  OFHCE 
CORPORATION 

Question  4:  Involved  the  so-called 
guaranteed  annual  Income  proposal  re- 
fiardless  of  work.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
concept.  It  is  said  by  proponents  this 
would  do  away  with  the  need  for  many 
expensive  welfare  programs,  such  as 
those  to  take  care  of  dependent  children. 
However.  I  think  they  overlook  what  the 
"head  of  the  family"  might  do  with  a 
monthly  check.  If  an  errant  mother  or 
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father  dissipated  the  money,  It  would 
still  leave  the  members  of  the  family  in 
need  of  welfare.  Thus,  we  might  well  be 
right  back  where  we  started,  with  yet 
another  expensive  welfare  program  piled 
on  top  of  the  ones  we  already  have. 

Question  5:  The  proposal  to  convert 
the  Post  Office  Department  into  a  Gov- 
ernment corporation  has  much  merit  and 
I  .support  it,  but  with  important  quali- 
fications: First  of  all,  techniques  must  be 
worked  out  so  that  the  public's  interests 
will  be  fully  protected  as  they  are  now 
by  complaints  through  Congress.  The 
same  holds  true  for  the  employees  who 
must  also  be  protected. 

RED    CHINA — VIETNAM 

Question  6:  A  similar  question  con- 
cerning Red  China's  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  was  asked  in  1966  and  at 
the  time  31  percent  of  those  who  an- 
swered were  in  favor  of  the  proposal. 
This  is  another  interesting  example  of 
how  opinion  in  my  district  concerning 
some  issues  remains  relatively  stable. 

Question  8:   Forty-six  percent  of  my 
constituency  agrees  with  me  that  the 
Nixon  administration's  plans  for  gradu- 
ally decreasing  U.S.  troops  and  shifting 
responsibility  to  South  Vietnamese  forces 
is  the  best  we  can  do  at  the  present  time 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Paris  talks  are 
not  producing  meaningful  negotiations. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  my  ques- 
tionnaire last  year.  10.4  percent  of  the 
people  replying  favored  immediate  with- 
drawal compared  to  this  years  11  per- 
cent.  Actually,   the   Nixon   administra- 
tion's  plan   for   phasing   out  American 
troops  and  phasing  in  South  Vietnamese 
troops  is  closely  in  accord  with  sugges- 
tions which  I  offered  last  year  following 
my  first  trip  to  Vietnam  and  which  I  re- 
iterated last  summer  following  my  sec- 
ond trip. 

ABM LAW    AND    ORDER 

Question  9:  In  regards  to  the  ABM 
issue,  I  am  recorded  as  affirmatively  vot- 
ing for  the  "safeguard"  plan.  In  contrast 
to  the  very  close  Senate  vote  of  51  to  49. 
the  House  vote  against  deleting  ABM  was 


93  to  270.  Although  I  opposed  the  "thiri 
ABM  system  proposed  last  year  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  I  think  that  President 
Nixon's  compromise  proposal  deserves 
support  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  defense  budget  is  sacro- 
sanct or  should  be  treated  as  a  sacred 
cow  but  I  do  feel  that  close  questions 
shoiild  be  resolved  in  favor  of  national 

defense.  ^,.„ 

Question  10:  I  agree  with  my  constitu- 
ents that  the  failure  of  the  courts  to  deal 
promptly     and     toughly— not     permis- 
sively— with  criminals  has   contributed 
most   to   the  increase  in  crime   and   is 
most     seriously     hampering     adequate 
crime  control.  There  are  many  factors 
involved,  however,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  sub- 
stantial number,  13  percent,  stated  that 
none  of  the  factors  offered  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire   reflected    their    views.    This 
question  generated  more  comment  than 
any  other  and  was  probably  the  most 
imprecise  of  this  year's  offerings.  Many 
people  suggested  that  the  breakdown  of 
the  family  and  the  decline  of  moral  and 
spiritual  values  were  important  factors, 
and  I  certainly  agree.  Although  much 
has  been  said  about  the  amount  of  crime 
being  committed  by  those  who  use  drugs, 
narcotics  experts  here  inform  me  that 
the  use  of  addictive  drugs  is  actually 
down    from    former   years    and    cannot 
presently   be   considered   as   the   single 
most  significant  factor  in  the  increase  in 
crime  The  small  number  of  people  who 
placed   the   blame   for   the  increase   in 
crime  on  the  avaUability  of  firearms  is 
significant  to  those  of  us  who  have  long 
felt  that  the  "gun  control"  issue  has  been 
overplayed.  .^  .         . 

It  needs  to  be  stressed  that  it  is  not 
only  the  manner  in  which  courts  deal 
with  criminals,  but  also  their  prompt- 
ness Tliere  is  increasing  evidence  that, 
suspects  who  are  awaiting  trial  for  long 
periods  of  time  and  are  out  on  ban  are 
contributing  very  substantially  to  the 
increase  in  crime  and  are  seriously  ham- 
pering adequate  crime  control.  Solutions 
to  this  aspect  of  the  problem  are  now  be- 


ing debated,  along  with  the  closely  re- 
lated problem  of  penal  reform  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  criminals. 

THANK   TOTJ 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  thanks  to  those  of  my  constituents 
who  participated  in  this  year's  question- 
naire not  only  for  returning  their  ques- 
tionnaires, but  for  their  many  interest- 
ing and  constructive  comments.  These 
are  indeed  troubled  times,  but  I  think  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  Ameri- 
cans have  faced  trj-ing  times  before  and 
have  done  so  with  dignity,  courage,  and 
abiding  faith  in  divine  guidance.  It  is 
true   that   there   are   deep   divisions  of 
opinion,  and  harsh  words  on  some  issues 
sound  out  across  the  land,  but,  as  I  have 
said  before  and  repeat  again,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  much  of  this 
is  the  strident  music  of  representative 
government  and  democracy  at  work.  We 
must  continually  remind  ourselves  of  the 
many  issues  on  which  the  American  peo- 
ple are  firmly  and  devoutly  vmited.  We 
must,  as  a  nation,  retain  confidence  that 
our  system  of  government  can.  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  successfully  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  changing  times. 

AND  A  WORD  OF  WELCOME 

My  questionnaires  were  mailed  out  this 
year  before  the  New  Hampshire  General 
Court  added  six  new  communities  and 
approximately  50,000  people  to  the  142 
towns  and  cities  and  approximately  300,- 
000  people  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District. 

The  new  towns  added  by  the  general 
court  are  Allenstown,  Pembroke,  Mem- 
mack,  Hudson.  Pelham,  and  Salem.  As 
all  of  these  communities  are  in  close 
proximity  to  my  district  offices  in  Con- 
cord and  Nashua,  they  are  certainly  log- 
ical additions  to  my  district.  They  bring 
its  population  to  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  First  New  Hampshire  District 
which  is  represented  by  my  colleague  and 
friend.  Congressman  Louis  Wyman.  A 
word  of  welcome  to  my  new  constituents 
concludes  these  remarks. 

The  questionnaire  results  follow : 


RESULTS  OF  1969  CLEVELAND  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Yes 


No    Undecided 


(1)  Should  the  Federal  Government  develop  lay.s  to  help  prevent  strikes  by  public  employees?...--...--.  -----  •        ■  •  —    ;  :-.-;."-;;;;;.::'.".V.";;;.".:".7.".V-: 

Percent  [[ — 

(2)  OovouUvorloweiinglhevotingagetolST , „„.■  W  .n  r~i..ai 

a!  K  .avo,  ,e.s,a,.cn  Which  vvould  return  to  .h.-siates-,ndfoc..ove.n.en,-.or  use  as-th^ 

income  taxes?..  - \irii 

(4)Ku  believe  the  Federal  Gov.inment  should  guarantee  ,n  annua,  mcome  to  heads  C  lamil.s,  whether  or  no,  the,  are  workiagl......--....-.---------- 

(b)  OiTji^rupport  the  proposal  ,o  convert  the  Post  Oflice  Department  into  a  Governmen..ov,..ed  «rporat»nr^^.  ._.__^^__..-...--------- 

(6)  Do''yi"ra'voi" U.S.  support  tor  admission  ol  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations?. "  :-:;:v////;;/////.::""""::":::V-::v.:::::'-'--:'."-'.'.'.".".:". 

Percent .....„.--... — --——-. 

(7)  Regarding  the  method  by  which  we  elect  our  President  and  Vice  President,  should  the  electoral  college  system  be- 

(a)  Abolished  in  lavor  ol  a  direct  popular  vote ■.■.'.".'.'.".".'."."-'.".'.'-"-"-'-'. " ' 

(c)  Kept  the  way  it  is ^""..7V-"lV.l". - " 

No  response 


9,670 
!)8,  9 

b,729 
34.9 

10.962 

66.8 
1.654 

10. 1 
8.928 

54.4 
5.076 

31.0 


4,478 
27.3 

9.285 
56.6 

2.905 

17.7 
12.759 

77  7 
3.779 

23.0 
8.640 

52.7 


204 
7  3 
438 
2.7 

1.148 
7  0 
887 
ti  4 

2  406 
14  7 

1.545 
9.4 


Total  responses. 


Responses 

Percent 
responses 

- 

9.136 
4,115 
1.922 
1.231 

55  7 

25  1 

11  7 

7.5 

-__ 

16.404  . 

.. 

(8)  ShouiO  me  Pans  Peace  Conference  not  produce  meaninglul  jP"«  "Xi'm'°"''  *°''"'  "'"' "'°'~ 
^'         U,  Resuming  and  intens.lying  lull-scale  ai.  attacks  on  No^h  Vietnam  .^   -   - 

(b)  Incieasing  the  U  S.  commitment  to  insure  military  victo  y  '"South  Vietnam^^^       ------ 

(c)  Sally  decreasing  U.S.  troops  and  shifting  responsibility  to  South  Vietnamese  lorces.  ... 

(d)  Immediate  withdrawal.   .       .   - 

(e)  None  of  the  foregoing  answers  reflects  my  views 

(I)  Undecided v '""' 

No  response - - 

Total  responses.      ' 


3,244 

1.428 

7.383 

1,758 

543 

691 

953 


20.3 

8.9 

46  1 

110 

3.4 

4  3 

e.o 


16.000 
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No    UndKided 


(9;  Ragarding  Americj']  missile  dafans*.  should  tli*  Congress — 

(j)  Authorize  Prasidant  Niion's  "Salopurd"  plan  to  build  antiballistic  missilas  (ABM)  prolactiiig  oflwisiv*  missil*  sil*t  and  command  Mntart 

(b)  Authorize  a  "tMn"  ABM  system  to  protect  certain  cities  and  missile  sitas "JIJI. 

<c)  Authorize  a  "thicli"  ABM  system  protecting  all  »ital  targets ]..".'"'!". '. 

(d)  Oppose  dap(o)rment  of  any  ABM  system [...l[i[i^i[[[ll"""' 

(e)  Undecided  .  .     "l..l"'"[[][["lll[iyi 

No  response  '. m""""I""I"! 

Total  resnonsas 

(1 0)  Which  one  of  the  folldwing  factors  do  you  consider  to  be  contributing  the  most  to  the  increase  in  crime,  and  is  most  seriously  hampering  adequate  crime  control? 

(a)  Widespread  use  of  drugs  and  narcotics  

(b)  Flood  ol  pornographic  material,  violence,  and  obscenity  in  the  entertainment  media 

(c)  Failure  or  the  courts  to  deal  promptly  and  loughly  with  criminals  , , '.'.'... 

(d)  Ready  availability  ot  firearms  to  everybody 

(e)  Inadequacy  or  inefficiency  of  police  forces 

(f)  None  of  the  foregoing  answers  reflects  my  views 1— '."'.."'.''"'." 

No  response.    -.. 

Total  respcnses .• 


5,641 
1,213 
2. HI 
3.072 
2,787 
1,081 


34.5 
7.4 
15.6 
18.8 
17  1 
6.6 


16,345 


984 

831 
9,455 

463 

5?4 
1.965 

928 


B.  5 

5.5 
62.4 

3  I 

3.5 
13  0 

6.1 


15.150 


Note:  Total  number  of  respondents  to  the  1%9  questionnaire:  16,430. 


APPROACH  TO  THE  AGRICULTURE 
POOBLEM 

'Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at. this  ^iBt  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
form la  the  keynote  of  the  Nixon  ap- 
proach to  our  Nation's  problems.  In  many 
areas  the  draft,  social  security,  welfare, 
unemployment  compensation — the  Pres- 
ident has  proposal  innovative  reforms  of 
Government  operations  and  Govern- 
ment programs  to  better  fulfill  previous 
promises  and  better  answer  criticisms  of 
these  efforts  to  meet  national  needs. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  introduce,  along 
with  eight  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Ohio 
delegation,  an  approach  to  the  agri- 
culture problem  which  I  believe  will  re- 
form a  program  which  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful In  resolving  a  recurrent  problem 
of  great  proportions  for  the  farmer,  the 
consumer,  the  taxpayer,  and  the  Federal 
Government  I  believe  that  this  proposal 
to  reform  our  Federal  agriculture  pro- 
gram offers  a  comprehensive  long-range 
solution  to  the  problem  which  is  eco- 
nomically and  socially  sound.  Recog- 
nizing the  current  imbalance  of  supply 
and  demand  under  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral controls  designed  to  try  to  achieve 
that  balance,  it  relieves  the  farmers  from 
relying  on  the  Federal  Government  and 
takes  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
agriculture.  It  is  aimed  at  removing  suf- 
ficient land  from  production  to  achieve 
that  balance  and  to  encourage  economic 
eflQciency  of  remaining  productive  acres. 
I  hope  that  this  approach  provides  a  per- 
manent reform — not  ju^t  further  perpet- 
uation of  the  unsuccessful  policy  of  the 
past. 

I  believe  that  the  past  approach  of 
Government  crop  subsidies  and  Govern- 
ment management  of  supply  simply  has 
not  worked — the  farmers  are  not  happy, 
the  consumers  are  not  happy,  and  the 
taxpayers  are  not  happy.  And  due  to  the 
extensive  amount  of  Government  activity 
in  the  field,  politicians  are  not  happy  be- 
cause we  must  continually  direct  our  at- 
tention to  the  problems  created — and  the 
p€Oi)lc  who  are  adversely  afTected. 

It  is  time  for  reform — for  a  diflferent, 
comprehensive  approach.  I  believe  that 
in  order  to  be  successful  a  farm  program 


must  include  massive  land  retirement,  an 
orderly  transition  from  a  regulated  and 
subsidized  agricultural  economy  to  a  free 
market  system,  and  assistance  to  those 
farmers  who  cannot  adjust  to  the  free 
market. 

Such  an  approach  would  take  the 
Government  out  of  farming  and  make 
farming  more  professional.  In  addition 
to  its  fairness  to  the  producers.  I  also 
think  that  it  would  be  the  fairest  to  the 
consumers  and  the  taxpayers. 

This  bill  proposes  a  massive  land  re- 
tirement of  entire  farms,  rather  than  the 
previous  approach  of  retiring  a  portion 
of  a  farm.  This  latter  approach  has  not 
been  successful  In  lowering  our  farm 
production  since  farmers  have  retired 
the  least  productive  portion  of  their 
farms  and  devoted  all  of  their  resources 
to  the  remaining  land.  Furthermore, 
these  farmers  heavily  increased  their  use 
of  "land  substitutes"  such  as  fertilizer 
and  machinery  to  increase  the  yield  per 
acre.  Consequently,  the  net  result  was 
the  same  number  of  farmers,  higher 
production  levels,  and  increased  costs 
through  production  Investment,  land  di- 
version payments,  and  crop  subsidies. 

Retirement  of  whole  farms  on  a  bid 
basis  should  eliminate  several  of  these 
problems.  In  addition  to  retiring  land, 
the  plan  would  encourage  the  retirement 
of  marginal  farmers  and  all  their  expen- 
sive investment  in  farming  and  the  di- 
vision of  the  land  to  other  beneficial  uses. 

In  addition  to  land  retirement,  this  bill 
emphasizes  an  orderly  transition  from 
our  present  structure  to  a  free-market 
agriculture  economy.  The  transition 
would  gradually  wean  productive  farm- 
ers from  the  present  (and  unsuccessful) 
control  by  the  Government  and  assist 
marginal  farmers  to  seek  a  more  profit- 
able life  in  other  economic  activity. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  this  pro- 
posal would  gradually  reduce  Govern- 
ment crop  suppoit  payments  over  a 
period  of  5  years  and  would  regulate 
Government  sales  of  CCC  stocks.  Fur- 
thermore, a  special  program  to  assist  low 
income  and  marginal  farmers  would 
include  retraining  grants,  special  loans, 
and  other  adjustment  assistance. 

Nothing  in  this  le.s^islation  encourages 
"corporate  farming,"  but  it  will  encour- 
age the  most  efficient  farm  operators  to 
stay  in  the  field  profitably  while  some 


inefficient  operators  will  be  encouraged 
to  retire.  Rather  than  stimulate  that 
trend,  this  legislation  merely  recognizes 
it  and  tries  to  make  it  operate  to  the 
advantage  of  all. 

Collateral  legislation,  such  as  the 
"reverse  migration  bill"  I  have  already 
introduced,  will  assist  the  economic 
sustenance  and  redevelopment  of  areas 
which  have  previously  been  based  on  a 
totally  agricultural  economy  and  now 
are  finding  new  economic  bases.  Here 
again,  such  legislation  is  designed  to 
recognize   and   to   deal   with   a   problem 

which  has  been  developing  for  some 
time.  The  two  legislative  approaches — 
the  farm  program  I  am  introducing 
today  and  the  rural  development  pro- 
grams which  have  been  introduced  pre- 
viously— go  hand  in  hand  to  tackle  the 
problems  of  agriculture  and  rural  Amer- 
ica in  a  changing  era. 

These  approaches  are  consistent  with 
the  general  guidelines  laid  down  by 
Secretary  Hardin  when  he  appeared 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
to  outline  his  "skeleton"  approach.  This 
is  an  effort  to  "put  meat  on  the  bones." 
I  feel  this  legislation  is  consistent  with 
the  Nixon  administration  aim  of  re- 
forming Government  operations  and 
programs.  As  it  is  modified  in  the 
legislative  process,  it  could  provide  the 
long-range  answers  which  have  been  so 
difficult  to  find  in  agriculture,  the  most 
basic  of  all  industries  on  which  our 
national  economy  is  so  dependent. 


CONGRESSMAN  GROSS  OUGHT  TO 
DO  SOME  FURTHER  CHECKING  IN 
HIS  ZEAL.  TO  DISCREDIT  THE  CIT- 
IZENS COMMITTEE  FOR  POSTAL 
REFORM  IF  HE  HAS  ANY  INTER- 
EST IN  BEING  FAIR 

(Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  one 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee,  the 
Honorable  H.  R.  Gross,  has  recently 
shown  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  con- 
tributions received  by  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Postal  Reform  in  its  efforts  to 
bring   about   a   completely   nonpolltlcal 
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and  thoroughly  businesslike  postal  serv-: 
ice  for  our  Nation. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
reported  that  the  <»"^'ttee's  contribu- 
Uons  as  of  September  30   total  $226.- 

761  24 

But' why  he  arrived  at  this  pinpoint 
total  is  of  greater  consequence  than  the 
figure  itself. 

He  arrived  at  this  exact  figure  because 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Re- 
form  has  scrupulously   reported   every 
single,   last  penny   that  its  many  Mn- 
tributors,  small  and  large,  have  sent  to 
help  fight  the  big  lobbies  that  want  to 
block  the  concerted  will  of  the  American 
people  for  true  and  total  postal  reform. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  secret  at  all 
about   where    Congressman    Gross   ob- 
tained his  information.  He  obtained  it 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  where  it  is 
on  file  for  everv  American  citizen  to  read. 
I  have  personally  checked  with  the  citi- 
zens committee  and  have  been  assured 
that  they  have  reported,  and  intend  to 
continue  reporting,  every  cent  they  re- 
ceive and  every  penny  they  spend. 

The  committee  has  nothing  whatever 
to  hide— that  is  why  it  is  not  hiding.  It 
not  only  complies  with  the  letter  of  the 
filing  law.  but  more  important,  it  abides 
by  the  spirit  of  that  law  and  the  citizens 
committee  has  been  complying  all  along 
in  both  respects. 

I  expect.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Congress- 
man Gross  will  demonstrate  the  same 
sort  of  Investigatory  zeal  that  prompted 
him  to  look  into  the  citizens  committee 
records  in  looking  into  the  expenditures 
of  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers and  the  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks,  the  two  largest  postal  unions. 

On  their  lobbying  reports  for  1968.  the 
letter  carriers  reported  receipts  of  $2,- 
152,570.01  and  the  clerks  an  even  larger 
$2  488  547  23.  This  amounts  to  $4,641,- 
117  24' for  just  two  of  the  several  pDstal 
unions  Over  $4.6  million.  Where  is  that 
money?  How  has  it  been  used?  I  hope 
Congressman  Gross  will  give  us  a  de- 
tailed account  of  exactly  how  the  two 
largest  postal  unions  spend  their  money 
How  much  money  do  they  really  spend 
for  food,  lodging;,  traveling,  and  enter- 
tainment—and for  whom  do  they  spend 
these  sums?  And  precisely  how  many 
dollars  have  they  been  spending  on  re- 
ceptions and  dinners?  And  where  do 
these  appear  in  their  lobbying  report. 

A  breakdown  of  these  figures  should 
prove  interesting  to  the  public  and  to 
every  postal  worker  concerned  about 
where  this  kind  of  money  actually  goes 
and  for  what  purposes  it  is  used. 

I  noted  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
cently that  the  postal  union  leaders  will 
be  running  full-page  advertisements  in 
300  papers  across  the  country  similar  to 
the  ad  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  last  Wednesday.  October  23.  By 
their  own  admission,  this  single  ad  alone 
cost  $6,753.  I  just  wonder,  and  I  trust 
Congressman  Gross  is  wondering,  how- 
many  thousands— or  is  it  hundreds  of 
thousands— of  dollars  these  300  ads  are 
going  to  cost.  Will  Mr.  Gross  check  into 

this?  .^^     . 

As  one  of  the  citizens  committee  s  co- 
chairmen,  former  Senator  Thruston 
Morton  has  pointed  out.  the  earners  and 
clerks  have  at  their  disposal  20  times  the 


amount  of  money  available  to  the  citi- 
zens Moreover  their  dues  checkoffs 
amount,  as  the  Senator  also  noted,  to  a 
staggering  $15  million  a  year. 

Let  us  get  the  complete  record  straight 
on  who  Is  spending  what— and  why. 


PRESIDENTS  VIETNAM  SPEECH 

BRINGS  PRAISE 
(Mr     ANDERSON    of    Hlinois    asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr      ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  evidence  is  mounting  that 
President  Nixon  has  bridged  the  credi- 
bUity  gap  and  broadened  his  base  of  sup- 
port with  his  candid  Vietnam  progress 
report   of   last   Monday   night.   Pollster 
George  Gallup  reports  that  77  percent 
of  the  American  people  now  stand  be- 
hind the  Presidents  efforts  to  scale  down 
that  conflict  and  effect  an  honorable  set- 
tlement. ,      .„      .^     ^. 
Editorial  support  for  the  Presidents 
pronouncement  and  policy  is  also  run- 
ning high  across  the  Nation.  One  of  the 
best  editorials  I  have  read  on  this  sub- 
ject appeared  in  yesterday  s  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  editorial  praises  the  Presi- 
dent for  rejecting  a  rhetorical  tack  de- 
signed   solely    to    appease    the   antiwar 
protesters— a  very  fickle  crowd  to  whom 
concessions  mean  little.  Last  year's  dove 
plank  is  condemned  by  these  same  peo- 
ple today  as  being  "more  of  the  same  old 
thing.  '  ,    ,  .  „, 

Instead,  the  President  made  his  appeal 
to  the  vast  majority  of  Americans— an 
appeal  based  on  candor  and  a  clear 
enunciation  of  a  policy  for  ending  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  the  war.  The  edi- 
torial commends  the  President  for  re- 
jecting a  policy  of  precipitate  withdrawal 
and  goes  on  to  discuss  the  alternatives 
to  the  President's  plan  as  advocated  by 
the  more  "responsible"  administration 
critics.  It  finds  these  alternatives  sadly 
lacking  in  reahsm  and  viability.  It  there- 
fore concludes  that — 

Despite  the  scoffing  ...  the  Presidenrs 
plan  for  ending  the  American  part  of  tne 
war  seems  not  only  reasonable  but  promising. 
When  this  Is  understood.  It's  not  hard  to 
see  why  the  President  sticks  to  the  course 
he  has  set.  Despite  the  disppolntment  of  the 
doves  his  speech  Monday  was  a  good  first 
step  toward  winning  the  necessary  under- 
.^tanding  in  the  only  way  a  President  can. 
That  Is.  bv  keeping  clear  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  real  options  and  the  actual 
record  so  far. 

Mr     Speaker,    at    this    point    in    the 
Record   I  include  the  full   text  of  the 
Journal's  editorial  and  commend  It  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  President  Sets  His  Course 
Through  the  President's  low-key  tones 
Monday  night  came  a  firm  message:  That  he 
has  set  what  he  believes  a  sensible  course 
t3ward  ending  American  combat  partic  pa- 
tion  in  the  Vietnamese  war,  and  that  he  plans 
to  hold  that  course  until  and  unless  rational 
argument   persuades   him   there   Is   a   better 


Accordingly,  the  speech  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  anyone  expecting  some  kind  of  stop 
to  anti-war  protesters.  Indeed,  even  within 
present  policies,  the  President  could  have 
chosen  to  give  a  more  dovish-sounding 
speech   than  he  did.  As  the  Administration 


continues  to  elaborate  its  policy,  for  example. 
it  certainly  will  want  to  announce  more 
troop  withdrawals,  and  perhaps  to  convey 
more  openly  its  hope  of  eventually  ^^^^^^S 
the  remaining  American  force  through  volun- 
teers A  bit  more  stress  on  the  risk  In  Vlet- 
namlzatlon-the  danger  that  Saigon  cannot 
bear  the  load— would  also  help  make  clear 
that  the  President's  course  has  definite  dov- 
ish aspects. 

As   a   rhetorical   strategy,   though,  making 
concessions  to  protests  has  a  rather  disap- 
pointing record.  Last  year  at  the  Democratic 
convention,  the  doves  mobbed  In  the  streets 
in    favor    of    a   platform    plank    calling   for 
•phased  withdrawal."  The  President  has  given 
them    that.    Has   he    reaped   the   support    of 
Senator  Fulbrlght  or  Senator  McCarthy,  let 
alone  the  sundry  ••mobilization"  committees? 
Tn  the  long  run,  the  President's  quiet  ex- 
pression of  firmness  may  do  him  more  good 
with  the  American  people.  Throughout  the 
war.  public  grief  at  the  killing  and  bnitlsh- 
ness  has  been  rubbed  raw  by  the  mstlnctne 
feeling    that    no    policy    existed   to   end    "j^ 
deaths  even  if  things  went  well.  In  the  Pre. 
idenfs  bid  for  public  patience,  a  large  part; 
of  his  problem  is  to  make  clear  that  he  does 
have  a  policy. 

Mondav  nights  candid  and  relatively  de- 
tailed elaboration  of  Vletnamlzatlon  was  an 
excellent  start  toward  solving  that  prob  em, 
and  we  hope  that  the  Administration  follows 
UP  with  continued  and  periodic  reports  en 
its  progress.  The  President's  proclatoed  ob- 
jective of  turning  the  fight  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  is  a  sensible  goal  under  the  de- 
pressing circumstances.  As  Mr.  Nixon  re- 
ported, the  alternatives  are  sharply  limited 
and  exceedingly  dangerous. 

The  President  drew  the  alternatives  of 
Vletnamlzatlon  or  precipitate  withdrawal, 
a  realistic  assessment  he  shares  with  the 
most  militant  protesters.  The  probable  costs 
of  a  humiliating  withdrawal  are  so  severe— 
in  both  the  stability  of  the  world  and  the 
stabilitv  of  American  society— that  the  more 
••re-porisible"  anti-war  spokesmen  look  for  a 
third  course  In  this  endeavor  they  are  re- 
duced to  two  proposals. 

One  is  -a  new  government  in  Saigon. 
which  in  more  honest  words  means  a  repe- 
tition of  the  American-approved  1963  coup 
a-ainst  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  This  is  scarcely  a 
gracious  proposal  from  the  same  mouths 
that  denounce  -American  Imperialism 
More  fundamentally,  at  the  time  of  the 
Diem  coup  the  United  States  had  only  16.- 
000  troops  in  Vietnam.  Barring  headlong 
withdrawal  as  part  of  the  bargain,  how  would 
yet  another  coup  work  to  reduce  Americ.n 
involvement? 

The  second  proposal  is  for  •unilateral 
cease-fire."  if  one  more  concesslcn  cou.d 
finallv  induce  Hanoi  to  bargain.  Tne  Com- 
munists rather  eloquently  expressed  their 
attitude  toward  cease-fires  at  the  time  of  the 
Tet  Etanddown  in  1968.  As  President  Nixon 
demonstrated  at  great  length  Monday,  they 
have  also  repeatedly  told  us  when  they  wnil 
bargain— after  the  Americans  overthrow  the 
SaiGTon  government  and  w.thdraw. 

To  Judge  whether  there  really  is  a  middle 
cour-e  between  the  President's  policy  and 
precipitate  withdrawal,  then,  we  need  only 
look  at  the  record.  What  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  past  efforts  toward  'a  new  govern- 
ment?" What  has  besn  the  result  of  past 
concessions  to  Hanoi?  Why  should  anything 
be  different  the  next  time  around? 

The  record  on  the  President's  policy  of 
Vi^tnamization,  bv  contrast,  is  hopeful  if 
incomplete.  The  policy  took  embryo  shape 
onlv  a  vear  ago  with  the  first  reforms  of 
Clark  Clifford.  Ite  details  have  been  worked 
out  onlv  in  the  present  Administration.  In 
this  brief  span,  the  trend  of  escalaUon  has 
been  reversed.  American  troop  levels  in  Viet- 
nam have  been  reduced,  and  American 
deaths  have  dropped  sharply.  Despite  the 
scoffing,   in  short,   the  President's   pUn   for 
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ending  the  American  part  of  the  war  seem* 
not  only  reasonable  but  promising. 

When  this  is  understood,  it's  not  hard  to 
see  why  the  President  sticks  to  the  course 
he  has  set.  Despite  the  disappointment  ot 
the  doves,  his  soeech  Monday  was  a  good 
flrst  step  toward  winning  the  necessary  un- 
derstanding in  the  only  way  a  President 
can.  That  Is,  by  keeping  clear  before  the 
American  people  the  real  options  and  the 
actual  record  so  far. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press  for  spreading:  good  in  ttils 
world.  I  would  hope  that  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  would  emulate 
the  paper  in  my  hometown. 


GRAND  RAProS  PRESS  PUBLISHING 
GOOD  NEWS 

I  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  (n  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  GERAtJ3  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
frequently  ijiany  Americans  get  the 
feeling  they  Vould  rather  go  a  few  days 
without  reading  a  newspaper  because  all 
of  the  news  i$bad.  It  becomes  terribly  de- 
pressing to  reiad  day  after  day  about  war, 
crime,  violence,  and.  in  general,  mans 
inhumanity  to  man. 

Often  som^ne  will  ask  aloud  whether 
the  good  thihgs  that  are  being  done  in 
the  worW  ar0  not  news,  too,  and  why  we 
dcrnot  see  mere  stories  about  such  hap- 
penings in  ijhe  papers.  After  all,  news 
stories  abo^t  murder  and  rape  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  uplift  our  populace 
and  to  Inspire  Americans  to  live  better 
lives. 

I  am  happ:^  to  report  to  this  House  that 
at  least  one  i  newspaper  is  doing  some- 
thing about  the  scarcity  of  "good  news" 
in  the  everydfty  lives  of  Americans. 

In  my  hometown  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  the  Geand  Rapids  Press  currently 
is  publishing  a  splendid  series  of  articles 
about  the  good  that  is  being  done  in  the 
Grand  Rapid*  community.  I  believe  arti- 
cles of  this  kind  greatly  multiply  the  good 
that  they  describe. 

In  a  little  "memo"  to  the  reader,  ac- 
companying these  articles,  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press  saiys: 

Despite  our  problems,  for  most  of  us  Grand 
Rapids  remains  a  good  place  to  live.  The 
following  Is  one  of  a  continuing  series  of 
reports  In  The  Press  about  what  Is  good  and 
what  is  working  in  our  town. 

One  of  the  recent  "Space  for  Praise" 
articles  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  re- 
lates how  elderly  and  ailing  residents  of 
the  Christian  Nursing  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  in  Grand  Rapids  have 
adopted  6-year-old  Chong  Sook  Lee  of 
Korea,  send  money  to  the  little  girl  and 
her  parents  each  month,  mail  presents 
to  Chong  Sook  for  the  holidays,  and  al- 
ways send  her  a  pretty  dress  at  Easter- 
time.  Some  of  the  home's  residents  can 
only  get  around  in  a  wheelchair  and 
others  can  hardly  move  their  hands,  but 
they  work  at  various  projects  to  make 
money  for  their  adopted  daughter  in 
Korea,  and  they  are  happy  because 
Chong  Sook  needs  them. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Press  also  runs  an- 
other series  of  articles  about  the  good 
in  life.  These  are  articles  about  indi- 
viduals in  the  Grand  Rapids  community 
who  give  of  themselves  in  order  to  help 
others  and  benefit  their  fellowmen  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  Grand  Rapids  Press 
calls  them  'The  Grand  People."  a  most 
fitting  tribute  to  those  who  send  good  out 
into  the  lives  oif  others  and  make  at 
least  a  few  blooms  grow  in  God's  garden. 


BALLOTING  IN  MICHIGAN  FIFTH 
DISTRICT  SIGNIFICANT  ON 
VIETNAM 

I  Mr.  GERALD  R.  t'ORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  Members  of  the  House  would  be 
interested  in  the  results  of  my  1969  con- 
gressional questionnaire,  just  recently 
tabulated. 

Although  I  polled  my  district,  the 
Michigan  fifth,  in  advance  of  both  the 
recent  Vietnam  moratorium  and  the 
President's  Vietnam  speech,  I  think  the 
balloting  in  Kent  £md  Ionia  Counties — 
the  two  counties  that  make  up  my  con- 
gressional district — was  significant  on 
the  Vietnam  question. 

I  found  that  50.2  percent  of  those 
.sending  back  my  questionnaire  endorsed 
the  Nixon  policy  of  gradually  phasing 
out  American  troops  in  Vietnam  and  re- 
placing them  with  South  Vietnamese 
Another  4.3  percent  favored  limited  mil- 
itary action  while  pursuing  the  peace 
talks  in  Paris.  This  produced  a  combined 
total  of  54.5  percent  in  favor  of  policies 
now  being  carried  out  by  the  Nixon 
administration. 

Roughly  one  out  of  five — 21.4  percent — 
favored  immediate  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  Only  13  percent  wanted  to  re- 
sume and  expand  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  Others  gave  multiple  answers 
or  none. 

The  narrowest  division  of  opinion  on 
the  questionnaire  issues  came  on  Mr. 
Nixon's  projected  anti-balllstic-missile 
system,  already  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. Slightly  more  than  half  of  those 
answering  the  question  opposed  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system.  The  totals  were 
44.8  percent  "no";  42.2  percent  "yes": 
and  12.9  percent,  no  opinion.  Many  of 
those  leaving  the  question  unanswered 
commented  that  the  subject  was  too 
technical  for  them  to  vote  on. 

Fifth  District  residents  responding  to 
the  poll  heavily  favored  Nixon's  proposed 
welfare  plan.  72.15  percent;  return  of  a 
percentage  of  Federal  income  tax  revenue 
to  the  cities  and  States.  63.6;  election  of 
the  President  by  direct  popular  vote.  88.5 
percent;  establishment  of  a  Govern- 
ment-owned self-supporting  postal  cor- 
poration in  place  of  the  present  postal 
system,  71.9;  and  a  cutoff  of  Federal  aid 
to  disruptive  college  students.  89.6  per- 
cent. 

A  majority  of  Kent  and  Ionia  citizens 
favored  Mr.  Nixon's  proposed  lottery  or 
random  selection  system  for  the  draft, 
with  52.4  percent  for  it.  36  percent  op- 
posed, and  the  rest  undecided. 

This  tells  me  that  the  people  in  my 
district  want  the  reforms  that  President 
Nixon  has  laid  before  the  Congress. 

Fifth  District  residents  emphatically 
rejected  any  stepup  in  space  spending 
to   put   a   man   on   Mars — 86.7    percent 


against  10.6  percent  for.  and  the  rest  im- 
decided. 

The  poll  revealed  a  generation  gap  in 
the  Fifth  District  on  draft  changes,  giv- 
ing 18-year-olds  the  vote,  and  creating 
a  Government-owned  postal  corporation. 

Adults  balloting  on  my  questionnaire 
opposed  giving  18-year-olds  the  vote — 
63.9  to  33.4  percent,  with  the  rest  un- 
decided— while  favoring  postal  and  draft 
reform. 

Kent  and  Ionia  County  high  schools 
reporting  results  of  balloting  on  my  ques- 
tionnaire showed  students  heavily  in  fa- 
vor of  18-year-old  voting  and  opposed  to 
a  lottery  system  for  the  draft  and  a 
Government-owned   postal   corporation. 

Student  and  adult  views  on  the  other 
questionnaire  Issues  pretty  much  paral- 
leled each  other  except  that  the  school 
balloting  generally  favored  Mr.  Nixon's 
Safeguard  ABM  system. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  re- 
sponse to  my  questionnaire.  I  sent  the 
questionnaire  to  all  141.491  mailing  ad- 
dresses In  Kent  and  Ionia  Counties  and 
received  replies  from  24,360.  That's  a  re- 
turn of  better  than  17  percent.  It  proves 
to  me  that  Fifth  District  residents  are 
interested  In  good  government. 

The  complete  results  of  my  poll  are  as 
follows: 

(Answers  In  percent) 

1  Should   President  Nixon's  family  as- 

sistance and  welfare  program  be  set 
up  in  place  of  the  existing  welfare 
system? 

Yes    72 

No    16 

Unanswered    12 

2  Should   a   percentage   of  Federal   In- 

come tax  money  be  shared  with  the 
cities  and  states  for  use  as  they  see 

fit? 

Yes    — 64 

No    29 

Unanswered 7 

3.  Should  Federal   aid   be  cut  off  from 

students  disrupting  college  classes 
and  administration? 

Yes    90 

No    8 

Unanswered 2 

4.  Should  we  elect  the  President  by  di- 

rect popular  vote? 

Yes    - 88 

No   9 

Unanswered    3 

5.  Should  we  amend  the  U.S.  Constitu- 

tion to  give  18-year-olds  the  vote? 

Yes    - 33 

No 64 

Unanswered    3 

6.  Should   we   create   a   self-supporting 

US.  postal  corporation  in  place  of 
the  present  postal  system? 

Yes    72 

No    21 

Unanswered    7 

7.  Should  we  pick  draftees  by  random 

selection  (lottery)? 

Yes    52 

No    36 

Unanswered    12 

8.  Should  we  step  up  space  spending  to 

put  a  man  on  Mars? 

Yes   - 10 

No -. —  .     87 

Unanswered    3 
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9   DO  you  favor  President  Nixon's  Safe-  of  Columbia.  The  court  of  last  resort  in  this   type   oJ^P^^'^l^f  J^/^^f^^^^J-  ^IJ^ 

guLd   antlballistic   missile   system  an  obscenity  case  would  be  the  highest  emanated  ^'^^"F"  J»^f.  ^Ifif^"*, /;°^ 

?ABM)?  court  in  a  given  State.  What  does  this  whose  skirmishes  with  ro^ammar  are  stu 

42     accomnllsh' It  says  to  the  smut  peddlers,  pendous.  Ordinarily.  I  would  not  be  set 

Yes «     ^^^^I'^^u  60^  some  States,  yovi  ^e  atwitch  by  such  assaults  upon  common 

S°nanswer*d-::::::::: 13     not  welcome  m  my  state  if  what  you  sen  sense.  But  -■^'i:^^'^^''^^^,'''^^^. 

,0    What  shou.  we  do  about  Vietnam?  is  offensive  to  -  Pe^Pj.^^.^^  ^,,  ,,,,,.  ^V^  ^"^  ta^S  "^l^:^^- 

^^^^^'^X^^p^;:  ^    ^S^,^S^£,:S:^Z^s^  ^^S  vice Pre^dent-.  attack. leveled  a. 

B    Follow  the  Nixon  policy  of  gradually  V    .  „-.  thl  ,  .^ifnrP  nf  its  neoole   In  pre-  th^se    exercising    their    con-stitutionally 

phasing  out  U.S.  troops  ar,d  repiac-  ^^S*'   "  tH»v^  h«.  hlen^a  Puarrrtf-ed    richt    to    disagree.    aiT    dis- 

neihem  with  South  Vietnamese--  50     ceding  years  there  has  been  a  tremeri  j-uar.i.utfu   i.^  shows 

CReume    and    expand    bombing    of  dous  concentration  of  ix)wer  in  the  hands  f'^^ctirg     to    sa>    the Jeny.    He    ^^^ 

.  ^^=  imme^a..-::::::::::::  H  -^^^ S^o^S S^^^w^cS^  --'ri^^lH^SS 

Muiuple  answers  .  percent:  unanswered  4     -^   --d  ^^    ^  ^^  ^^     of ^^SSl  ^^  S^t^^ 

percent  ^^^^  Sl/T'^  S^'^J^     Si^Sr^^^al'S^nl^^l^^^ 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  AMEND     ,^^^  g^p^.n^e  Court  has  made  a  tragic     protestor.  lunRir.g  wildly   at  the°i^  Hjs 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  WITH  RE-     ^^^^^y.^  ^  trying  to  provide  a  national     '"^tto  seems  to  be,    Ne%er  use  a  fly  s^at 
SPECT   TO   THE   TRIAL   AND   RE-     .^^j^dard  of  morality  based  on  its  det^r-     ter  when  a  sledge  ]f"i^" '^^^^''^^^^j. 
VIEW  OF  CRIMINAL  ACTIONS  IN-     ^.^.^ion  of  what  is  obscene  and  what  is         It  ^^  degrading  to    e^^^^ 
VOLVING  OBSCENITY  „ot.  And  in  the  process  the  flood  gates     dent  of  the  United  states  wrap  our  na- 

.Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked  have  been  opened  to  a  sea  of  obscene  -ound.  him  like^a  ^^^^-^^^--^J^^^ 
and  wao  Kiven  permission  to  extend  his     matcnals^  sneaker    in  order  to     to  questions  about  national  purpose, 

remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and        ^'^^"/"/^'^/.e   Sates  '  sime   of   the        Now  we  all  know  the  Vice  President 
to  include  extraneous  matter..  turn   back   to   the   States   some   oi    me  soaring  intellect,  preat  m- 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  power  to  govern  that  rightfully  belons  '^^  ^  achievement  and  of  a  pro- 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  v.-ith  them  and  m  order  to  '  ^vum^^^J'^  ouncllv  philosophical  cast  of  mind.  Bear- 
amend  the  United  States  Code  with  re-  the  people  the  po^^er  to  deteimine  wnai  ^  i  ^^,^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
spect  to  the  trial  and  review  of  criminal  is  right  or  ^o^^.^^^^^J^^/^'^^^^bnT-  '  rjf  othe  pluralistic  societies,  the  rr-ht 
actions  involving  obscenity.  This  bill  was  u.oc  prompt  consideration  of  thi.s  bU..  <^  ^i.-^sent  is  held  sacred?  Also,  that  on 
originsdly  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the  ^——^•^—^  debates  over  major  national  policies,  an- 
late  Senator  Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen  STANDING  ON  TIPTOE  TO  TOUCH  f.wcrs  and  alternatives  arc  sought  rather 
andwasverydear  to  his  heart.  Due.  how-       "^                         BOTTOM                                than  insults  and  partisan  posturing?  1 

ever,  to  his  untimely  death,  the  legislation  wince  at  the  impact  being  made  abroad 

may  tend  to  languish  in  the  files  of  the         .Mr.   PODELL  asked   and  was  given  ^^.^  ^temperate  and  thoughtless  re- 

committee.  For  this  reason,  and  because  permission  to  extend  ni.s  lemarKS  a^  injs  ^^^^^  People  overseas  must  feel  we  are 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  legislation  point  in  the  Record  and  to  inciuae  ex-  ^.^^j^j^j,  ^^^  j,oo  from  the  monkey  cage 
merits    prompt    consideration    by   Con-     traneous  matter.)  .  .^  Each  nation,  by  its  own  behavior,  pro- 

gress, I  am  introducing  the  bill  in  this         Mr.  PODEIi,.  Mr.  Sp^^^^  ^^^^ ^^  -^^^  ^^^^   ,„  ^^,^^  ^^^ 

body.  should  sound  moi  e  than  a  little  laminar .      \^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  potential  enemies.  Wlaat 

Over  the  years,  the  Supreme  Court  has  we  all  have  tempers.  I  have  one.  i  am  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^ny  possible  foe  have  for  us 
whittled  away  at  the  various  and  sundry  sure  f^'^f ^^  K^""'^ ^  ^=?, X*.  ItatTs  o"  a  when  we  exhibit  such  treatment  of  do- 
laws  passed  by  State  and  local  commu-  ^^J^lll^^lt'^^To^t^S^^^^l^o  mestic  dissent?  Will  they  not  consider 
nities  and  the  Congress,  so  that  very  ™^^3^[^^;'er  in  public,  one  fhing  i  have  us  the  same  types  of  tyrants  and  bullies 
little  is  left  in  the  way  of  legislation  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  traveled  around  the  country  y.ev  know  themselves  to  be?  Do  we  not 
governing  this  vital  area  of  concern.  ^^^  ^.^^  tremendous  number  of  children  who  ^^.^^g  foundations  of  our  own  liberties 
True,  some  of  the  laws  were  unconstltu-  ^^^^^  o^t  to  see  the  Presidential  candidates.  ^^  ^^^^  intemperate  resnonses  from  onr 
tional  in  that  they  overstepped  the  i  see  mothers  holding  their  babies  up  so  they  g-Q^gd  to  set  examples  of  the  most 
bounds  of  valid  Government  action  in     can  see  a  man  who  might  be  r^esident  of  the  .^1,.^  goj-t?  If ,  as  Vice  President  Ar,rn:vv 

the  area  of  individual  rights^  However  'i^^\^T^J^:^oT:t^L^^^l<^^r  sad  dissenters  are  "rotten  apples,"  doe. 
many  laws  were  struck  down  because  the  ^3^^^,,^^, J,\^_t,;y  °o  be  a  ™^"  ^^^'  '^"  '^"  Government  answer  by  out-shouting  and 
Supreme  Court  determined  tnat  tne  ^.^^^5^^^  of  America  win  either  look  up  to  or  out-insulting  them?  JuvenUes  do  such 
matter  considered  obscene  by  the  law  ^^jj  j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j  ^an  only  say  that  i  things.  Not  the  Vice  President  of  the 
was — In  their  view — not  obscene.  j^^  very  proud  that  President  Elsenhower  re-      Republic 

One  principle  that  has  withstood  the     stored  dignity  and  decency,  and  frankly,  good  President  of  course  oversees,  au- 

Supreme  Court's  onslaught  is  the  idea  language  to  the  conduct  of  the  Presidency  of  ^i^^^^„7^'°'^ands  everv  word  the  Vic^ 
that  community  standards  shall  be  one     the  United  states.  President    utters.    We    all    know    this, 

of  the  determining  factors  in  whether  j^j.  gpgaker.  those  deathless,  eloquent  sf^^^x^  jt  not  be  temperate  and  rational. 
certain  subject  matter,  devices  or  mate-  .^^^j-ds  were  pronoimced  by  the  then  Vice  x\\<ex\.  to  haul  in  a  bit  of  slack  on  his  line? 
rials  are  in  fact  obscene.  But  this  prin-  president  of  the  United  States,  Richard  gome  people  claim  to  ascertain  outlines 
ciple  is  destroyed  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  jj  Nixon,  during  the  1960  campaign.  ^^  incipient  fascism  in  many  public 
Court  can  sit  in  Its  Ivory  tower  and  pass  Political  combat  is  relished  by  most  statements  of  this  Administration,  from 
judgment  on  a  community's  standards,  ^j  ^^  -j^g  gj^.g  ^^^  take  of  political  war-  ^^yk  of  detention  camps  and  abrogation 
Is  it  constitutionally  wrong  to  ban  some-  j^j.^  jg  ^esty,  abrasive,  and  a  necessary  ^j  p^yjj  liberties  to  "acceptable"  rates  of 
thing  as  obscene  in  one  area  of  the  coun-  accompaniment  to  the  American  politi-  unemployment.  Now  I  would  never  for 
try  and  not  ban  it  in  another?  Or  is  it  ^^  process.  Unfortunately,  however.  ^  moment  think  this  present  fearless 
constitutionally  right  to  subject  one  ^-^^  time  to  time  there  appears  In  both  ^^^^  aimed  at  such  a  goa..  Let  us  not 
group  of  people  to  something  they  con-  parties  a  kind  of  public  figure  whose  nat-  mist&ke  the  second  month  of  pregnancy 
sider    morally    harmful,    solely    because     ^^^^  instinct  Is  to  hit  below  the  oelt.  In-      j^r  the  ninth. 

others  do  not?  suits,  accusations,  innuendos.  and  half-         instead  they  are  merely  abusing  power 

"Diis  bill  will  attempt  to  solve  some  of  truths  make  up  his  intimate  vocabulary,  ^^^^y  accidentally  fell  heir  to  as  all  chil- 
these  problems.  It  would  rest  the  deter-  'Ytvt  bludgeon  rather  than  the  rapier  Is  ^^^^  ^^.g  ^  .  ^^  do— like  little  boys  locked 
mination  of  whether  somethmg  is  ob-  ^is  natural  weapon.  What  is  on  his  mind  g^^jg^taliy  in  a  candy  factory  for  the 
scene  or  pornographic  in  the  hands  of  a     js  on  his  tongue.  Reason  and  logic  are  ^  ^^_^  ^^^    ^^^  morning 

jury  without  comment  by  the  court.  The    his  sworn  enemies.  »  «„tir«.  /.mmtrv  hnn  a  stomach  ache 

biU  would  also  prohibit  review  by  any        In  the  past  week  or  so.  the  nation  has     our  ^"tire  co«mtn' ^^^^  ^tomacn  acne, 
court  of  the  United  States  or  the  District    been  treated  to  a  classic  exposition  of     and  uiU  react  accordingly. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  is  Vice  President  Acnew 
not  part  of  the  Nixon  administration. 
just  as  President  Nixon  was  part  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration?  If  Presi- 
dent Nixon  owned  a  parrot  that  used  im- 
proper language,  would  we  hold  the  bird 
responsible? 


AT.  b  T.  profits 
until  the  full  fact! 


the  possibility  of 
block  the  Commis 
fail  to  suspend  thi 


A.T.  &  T  -FCC  PACT:  THE  CONSUMER 
WILL  PAY  MORE.  NOT  LESS 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  as  reported  in  this  mornmgs  papers, 
has  struck  a  deal  behind  closed  doors 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  cut  interstate  telephone  rates 
by  4  percent,  or  $150  million,  in  return 
for  FCC  sanction  of  8'2-percent  prof- 
its— return  on  investment — for  AT.  &  T., 
1  percent  mora  than  the  7.5-percent 
profit  ceiling  imposed  by  the  Commission 
in  1967.  While  on  the  surface  this  ap- 
pears to  be  a  victory  for  the  consumers 
of  telephone  service,  this  reduction  is 
not  wftat  it  appears  to  be.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
potential  revenue  Increase  for  A.T.  &  T. 
cleverly  disguised  as  a  rate  reduction. 
The  net  result  of  this  decision  is  almost 
certain  to  be  that  consumers  will  pay 
more,  not  less,  for  telephone  service. 

In  view  of  the  oitrageous  deception  in- 
herent in  this  move,  I  am  calling  upon 
the  FCC  to  suspend  its  judgment  issued 
yesterday  accepting  the  possibility  of 
f  8'i2  percent  or  more 
s  and  implications  of 
this  case  can  be  ekamined  in  full  public 
hearings.  Furtheripore.  I  am  looking  into 
taking  legal  action  to 
Mon's  action  should  it 
judgment. 
What  particularly  concerns  me  is  this: 
A.T.  &  T.  currently  has  requests  pend- 
ing for  increases  in  rates  for  local  tele- 
phone service  in  1 17  States.  Requested 
rate  increases  for  New  York  State  alone 
would,  if  approved,  bring  in  $175  mil- 
lion in  added  revenues,  and  the  total  rate 
increases  in  the  various  States  would 
bring  in  a  sum  in  Kxcess  of  $300  million. 
With  today's  FCC  ruling  in  its  pocket. 
A.T.  &  T.  can  now  argue  that  the  FCC 
has  OK'd  an  increase  in  its  profits,  and 
that  State  regulatory  commissions  can 
do  no  less.  The  FCC,  in  effect,  has  greatly 
strengthened  AT.  &  T  s  case  for  in- 
creased local  rates  and  has  greatly  en- 
hanced the  possib.lity  that  these  local 
increases  will  be  g  anted  by  State  regu- 
latory commissions  When  that  happens, 
as  I  feel  certain  i :  will.  AT.  &  T.  will 
more  than  recover  the  $150  million  re- 
duction it  has  ma£,e  in  interstate  rates. 
And  the  consumer  will  be  the  loser. 

Finally,  there  is  t  iie  matter  of  the  qual- 
ity of  telephone  service.  It  seems  ironic 
to  me  that  the  telei  hone  company  should 
be  granted  highei  earnings  at  a  time 
when  its  services  to  the  consumer  are  get- 
tins  worse  instead  >f  better.  Breakdowns 
in  service  have  o<curred  in  New  York 
City  and  experts  predict  tliat  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  befcre  they  occur  in  other 
areas  of  the  country.  Indeed  no  one  really 
knows,  except  pe  haps  the  telephone 
company  itself,  wht  t  the  extent  of  break- 
downs in  service  hi  ive  been  or  ♦are  likely 


to  be.  If,  as  some  experts  claim,  these 
breakdowns  in  service  are  a  direct  result 
of  poor  management  decisions  made  by 
Bell  Telephone  ofBclals.  A.T.  &  T.,  like 
any  other  business,  should  be  required  to 
make  the  expenditures  needed  to  correct 
this  situation  and  bring  the  quality  of 
ser\  ice  back  up  to  satisfactory  standards 
out  of  operating  revenues,  even  if  that 
means  a  reduction  in  total  earnings.  To 
sanction,  as  the  FCC  has  done,  increased 
earnings  for  AT.  &  T.  despite  apparent 
degeneration  of  its  services  amounts  to  a 
profit  guarantee.  Such  a  guarantee,  of 
course,  is  totally  inconsistent  with  tradi- 
tional regulatory  treatment  of  utilities  in 
this  country. 

The  principal  witness  that  was  heard 
in  this  proceeding  was  Bell  Telephone  it- 
self. The  New  York  City  Consumers  Af- 
fairs Department  requested  an  opportu- 
nity to  appear  and  present  its  views,  but 
was  refused.  According  to  Commissioner 
Nicholas  Johnson,  who  dissented  from 
the  FCC  action,  not  only  did  Bell  Tele- 
phone monopolize  the  presentation  of  in- 
formation on  this  case,  it  even  partici- 
pated in  the  wording  of  the  press  release 
announcing  the  PCC's  majority  decision. 

All  of  these  factors  point  in  only  one 
direction — that  this  whole  matter  and  its 
Implications  must  be  opened  to  full  pub- 
lic disclosure  and  participation  before 
this  ruling  is  allowed  to  stand. 


THE  SENATE  SHOULD  PASS  WITH- 
OUT DELAY  THE  HOUSE  BILL  TO 
MAKE  A  DRAFT  LOTTERY  POSSI- 
BLE 

( Mr.  STR ATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day.  when  we  had  the  draft  lot- 
tery bill  before  us.  H.R.  14001.  some 
Members  wanted  to  be  able  to  load  it 
down  with  all  sorts  of  nongermane 
amendments,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Senate  would  never  pass  it  anyway  with- 
out first  holding  a  long  debate  on  all 
sorts  of  other  possible  draft  reforms.  In 
my  remarks  on  the  floor  at  the  time, 
winding  up  the  crucial  debate  on  the 
rule.  I  urged  the  House  to  approve  the 
rule — as  it  thereupon  did.  by  a  margin 
of  better  than  2  to  1 — because  this  lot- 
tery feature  was  obviously  the  only  draft 
reform  feature  we  could  agree  on 
quickly,  and  I  did  not  believe  we  should 
delay  this  one  significant  draft  reform 
that  we  can  get  now  because  some  of  us 
might  also  like  to  see  even  more  exten- 
sive draft  reforms  at  some  later  date. 

I  said  that  we  in  the  House  have  our 
own  need  to  be  responsible,  and  if  the 
Senate  wanted  to  assume  the  duties  for 
delaying  this  one  universally  approved 
draft  reform,  then  that  decision  would 
have  to  be  theirs  to  make,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  delay  would  be  theirs. 

I  said  I  did  not  really  think  the  Sen- 
ate, once  tliey  gave  the  matter  some 
thought,  would  want  to  assume  that  re- 
sponsibility for  preventing  Congress 
from  taking  this  one  important  step  to 
lift  some  of  the  burden  of  uncertainty 
from  the  slioulders  of  millions  of  young 
men  of  draft  age. 


Of  course,  at  first  blush  some  Senate 
leaders  did  take  the  course  which  some 
Members  had  predicted ;  they  did  vow  to 
Wock  enactment  of  the  House-passed 
lotterj'  feature  until  more  sweeping  draft 
reforms  could  be  debated  and  enacted. 

But  wiser  heads  have  now  entered  the 
argument.  The  president  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity testified  publicly  on  this  Hill  yes- 
terday as  to  the  violent  reactions  of 
college  students  to  the  refusal  of  Senate 
leaders  to  allow  this  one  lottery  feature 
to  be  added  to  the  draft  system. 

And  the  other  day.  before  President 
Brewster  spoke  out.  one  of  the  leading 
columnists  of  the  Washington  Post.  Mr. 
David  Broder.  made  the  same  telling 
point  in  a  column  dated  November  4.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  listen  to  Mr.  Broder 
and  to  President  Brewster,  even  if  they 
will  not  listen  to  me. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  column  of  Mr.  Broder.  to 
which  I  have  referred: 

(Prom   the   Washington   Poet.  Nov.   4,    1969] 

Senate  Democrats  Mistaken  in  Postponing 

Draft  Reform 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Cambridge.  Mass. — In  deciding  to  postpone 
until  next  year  consideration  of  the  draft 
reform  bill  that  President  Nixon  recom- 
mended and  the  House  passed,  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  Senate  have  taken  a 
heavy  responsibility  on  themselves  and  their 
party. 

TTie  Inequities  of  the  present  draft  law  are 
so  obvious  that  the  corrosive  eflectfi  of  Its 
continuance  so  severe  that  the  decision  to 
delay  relief — even  the  partial  relief  promised 
by  the  Nixon  plan — is  one  for  which  the 
Democrats  can  properly  be  held  to  political 
account. 

Some  of  the  arguments  for  delay  are  rea- 
sonable enough  In  themselves.  The  Senate 
calendar  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  is 
crowded  with  matters  of  some  urgency,  in- 
cluding the  Haynsworth  nomination,  the  tax- 
reform  bin  and  most  of  the  tardy  appropria- 
tions meacures. 

While  Congress  Itself  is  at  least  partially 
to  blame  for  the  logjam,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  adding  draft  reform  to  the  agenda  would 
be  burdensome. 

But  this  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  ad- 
vocates of  major  draft  reform — including 
Senators  Hart,  Hatfield  and  Kennedy — were 
willing  to  pass  the  simple  measure  the  Pres- 
ident requested,  authorizing  a  random  lot- 
tery system,  and  to  delay  consideration  of 
other  changes  until  next  yesir.  In  rejecting 
the  half-loaf  proposition  passed  by  the  House, 
the  liberals  have  exposed  themselves  to  ac- 
cusations of  political  opportunism,  which  are 
probably  unjust.  What  can  be  questioned  Is 
whether  their  holdout  tactics  take  Into  ac- 
count the  urgency  of  some  Immediate  relief 
from  the  inequities  of  the  present  system. 

Just  now  urgent  draft  reform  Is  can  per- 
haps be  better  seen  from  this  college  com- 
munity than  from  Washington.  The  present 
system  keeps  young  men  In  a  state  of  Jeop- 
ardy for  the  unconscionable  period  of  7' 2 
years.  Tlieir  fate  is  controlled  by  a  complex 
of  regulations,  which  are  subject  to  constant 
change  and  which  .ire  applied  by  local  boards 
in  .so  capricious  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
ultimate  decision  on  Induction  or  deferment 
seem  highly  arblirary  to  the  Individual  con- 
cerned. 

The  present  regulations  discriminate 
against  the  poor,  the  less  educated  and  the 
minorities,  and  work  in  favor  of  the  wealthy, 
better  educated  whites,  who  can  find  tem- 
porary and  sometimes  permanent  draft 
havens,  in  college.  In  graduate  school,  in 
teaching    and    in   other    favored   professions. 

It  Is  easy  to  guess  the  kind  of  resentment 
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this  stirs  among  draftees  toward  those  who 
enjoy  draft  exemptions  while  preparing 
themselves  for  lucrative,  hlgh-statuB  careers. 
If  the  veterans  of  Vietnam  do  not  despise  the 
college-trained  contemporaries  who  manage 
to  avoid  the  draft,  they  are  a  darn  sight  more 
forgiving  than  we  have  any  right  to  expect. 
Equallv  serious  is  the  effect  of  the  current 
system  on  the  draft-exempt  college  students 
themselves.  Prom  their  privileged  sanctu- 
aries, they  have  become  the  most  severe 
critics  of  the  Vietnam  war.  the  "military- 
industrial  complex'  and  the  purposes  of 
American  foreign  policy.  One  cannot  say  to 
what  extent  their  criticisms  stem  from  their 
need  to  rationalize  their  own  advantageous 
position  in  the  draft,  but  the  connection  be- 
tween privilege  and  protest  is  hard  to  over- 
look. 

Today's  campus  culture  sanctions  the  use 
of  almost  any  lawful  tactic— and  some  of 
questionable   legality— to  avoid   the  draft 

Career  decisions  are  routinely  altered  to 
Improve  the  odds  on  staying  out  of  the 
Army.  Uncounted  numbers  of  young  men 
have  taken  up  teaching  because  it  is  draft- 
exempt,  thus  increasing  the  likelihood  that 
their  views  of  military  service  are  passed  on 
to  those  still  below  draft  age. 

What  it  will  do  to  this  country  if  a  whole 
generation  of  its  potential  leaders  grow  up 
with  this  cynical  view  of  the  obligations  of 
national  service  cannot  be  calculated.  But 
that  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  present 
draft  law. 

The  Senate  Democrats  note  quite  correctly 
that  Mr.  Nixon's  plan  will  not  reach  all 
these  evils,  and  they  claim  he  can  do  almost 
as  much  by  executive  order  as  by  legisla- 
tion. They  vow  to  consider  major  reform 
next  year. 

But  Is  that  enough,  under  the  circum- 
staJices?  When  the  system  of  government  is 
as  seriously  challenged  as  ours  is  today,  is 
there  not  a  duty  to  act  when  the  opportunity 
for  action  exist?  A  Congress  that  procrasti- 
nates Is  no  help  in  an  era  of  confrontation 
politics. 


PURCHASE  OF  ADDITIONAL  PROP- 
ERTY TO  COMPLETE  PHILADEL- 
PHIA'S INDEPENDENCE  NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL  PARK 


(Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduced  today  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  purchase  of  additional 
property  vital  to  the  completion  of  Phil- 
adelphia's Independence  National  His- 
torical Park.  In  recent  years,  Philadel- 
phia and  the  Federal  Government  have 
embarked  upon  a  massive  renewal  of  the 
historical  park,  containing  not  only  In- 
dependence Hall  but  most  of  the  sur- 
roimding  area  as  well.  In  order  to  com- 
plete plans  for  the  national  park,  the 
U.S.  Park  Service  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  have  requested  this  legis- 
lation. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  act  passed 
in  1948  to  establish  and  guarantee  the 
preservation  of  this  site  as  a  National 
Historical  Park. 

Today.  Independence  Hall.  Carpenters' 
Hall,  the  First  and  Second  Banks  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  other  related 
historical  buildings  within  the  parks 
boundaries  are  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
or  private,  nonprofit  organizations.  Three 
buildings,  however,  completely  imrelated 
to  the  park's  historical  significance,  yet 


located  within  its  boundaries  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Walnut  and  Fourth 
Streets,  remain  as  an  exception.  An  au- 
thorization for  the  demolition  of  these 
buildings  exists,  but  the  structures  must 
first  be  acquired.  My  bill  would  make  this 
possible  by  increasing  to  $11,200,000  the 
$7,950,000  authorization  contained  in  the 
original  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  addi- 
tional legislation  is  both  critical  and 
timely.  The  structures  in  question,  the 
16-story  Irvin  Building  and  two  smaller 
adjacent  builidngs,  are  all  owned  by  the 
Reliance  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadelphia. 
On  April  21,  1967.  Reliance  executed  an 
option  giving  the  Federal  Government 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  this  prop- 
erty at  a  value,  based  on  a  1966  ap- 
praisal, of  $3,250,000.  This  is  the  amount 
provided  by  my  bill.  This  option,  which 
was  once  extended,  expired  on  Octo- 
ber 21  of  this  year  and  the  company  is 
reluctant  to  extend  it.  What  is  needed 
is  prompt  action  on  my  bill  in  order  to 
avoid  risking  the  loss  of  an  opportunity 
.  to  make  this  purchase  at  what  appears 
to  be  a  very  reasonable  price,  especially 
in  view  of  continually  rising  real  estate 
costs  elsewhere  in  the  area. 

Important,  too,  are  the  longer  rang'e 
considerations  as  America  looks  forward, 
just  a  little  over  6  years  from  now,  to 
the  1976  bicentennial  celebration  com- 
memorating the  200th  amiiversarj-  of  the 
independence  which  grew  out  of  the 
July  4  Declaration  signed  at  Independ- 
ence Hall.  Plans  for  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, having  nationwide  implications, 
are  well  in  progress  and  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  even  more  extensive  cooperation 
between  the  city  and  the  States  imme- 
diately involved.  Pennsylvania.  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Delaware,  in  the  months  to 
come. 

In  recent  years,  more  than  3  million 
people  annually  have  visited  this  na- 
tional shrine.  A  bicentennial  celebration 
would,  of  course,  dramatically  increase 
these  visits.  My  bill  will  help  the  park 
to  accommodate  these  increases  and  be- 
cause of  this,  I  urge  its  Immediate  and 
favorable  consideration. 


H.  Con.  Res  441.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  Thursday.  November  6.  1969.  to  Wednes- 
day, November  12.  1969. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  2546) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  author- 
ize the  construction  of  test  facilities  at 
Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  request  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Denney  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness  due  to  recurring  knee  ailment. 

Mr.  Howard  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
GRAY),  for  November  9  through  18,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  <at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Barrett),  for  November 
6.  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  for  No- 
vember 12  through  November  25,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  for  2  weeks,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert > .  The  Chair  declares  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  6  o'clock  and  50  min- 
utes  p.m.) ,   the  House  stood  in   recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
after  recess 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  7 
o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ruth)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL,  foT  15  mlnutes  today. 

Mr.  Taft.  for  1  hour,  November  12. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Duncan,  for  1  hour,  November  12. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter; ) 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuse,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  ftu-ther  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrmgton,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  resolution 
and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  934.  Joint  resolution  to  increase 
the  appropriation  authorization  for  the  food 
stamp  program  for  fiscal  year  1970  to  $610 
million. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Albert  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  several 
editorials. 

Mr.  Gross,  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Hall  on  the  recess  reso- 
lution today. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 

Mr.  Howard  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  on  H.R.  14465. 
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Mr.  KHTH  foUo\rlng  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Springer  on  H  R.  14465. 

Mr.  Cahill,  to  expend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately after  those  of  Mr.  Preldjc- 
HUYSEN  on  th.?  Fi  ellnghuysen  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Morton  (all  the  request  of  Mr. 
Springer),  to  extand  his  remarks  im- 
mediately after  those  of  Mr.  Kuyken- 

DAM..  I 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RUTT^)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: )  t 

Mr.  Pelly  In  flv^  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH.  I 

Mr.  CONABLE.         1 

Mr.    Reid    of    New    York    in    three 
Instances. 
Mr.  AsHBRooK  it  two  instances. 
Mr.  RotTDEBUSH  tin  two  instances. 
Mr.  Shriver  in  ttvo  instances. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  tWo  instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENCEL. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  JIoRTON  in|two  instances. 

Mr.  RWPPE.        I 

Mr.  Lakdgrebe.i 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  CiTNNiNGHAM  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  SEBELitrs. 

Mr.  Whitehxirst. 

Mr.  Ptlton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Broyhili.  of  Virginia  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Schadeberc. 

Mr.  HocAN. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 

(The  foUowins  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dahiel  of  Virtrlnla,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:* 

Mr.  ElLBERC. 

Mr.  KLUczYNSki  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  GiAiMO. 
Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Symingtok  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Matsttnaoa  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Nichols  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.   Hansen  of   Washington   in   two 
instances. 
Mr.  William  D.  Pord  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  MONTGOMtRY. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  three  instances.    ^_ 

Mr.  Stuckey.  |  "^ 

Mr.  Wolff.      | 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  TiERNAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BRADEM.^s  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dorn  in  three  instances. 

Ms.  Sullivan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Peichan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hacan  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows; 


8.  118.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  th«  Taho«  regional  planning 
compact,  to  authorize  th*  Secretary  of  the 
Intertor  and  others  to  cooperate  with  the 
planning  agency  thereby  created,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

3.  1857.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  .signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R.  10595.  An  Ew;t  to  amend  the  r?t  of 
August  7,  1956  (70  Stat.  1115),  as  amended, 
providing  for  a  Great  Plains  con.iervaUon 
program:  and 

H  J.  Res.  910.  Joint  resolution  to  declare  a 
National  Day  of  Prayer  and  Concern  for 
American  servicemen  being  held  prisoner  In 
North  Vietnam. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.J.  Res.  910.  To  declare  a  National  Day  of 
Prayer  and  Concern  for  American  servicemen 
being   held  prisoner   In   North   Vietnam. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
441,  91st  Congress,  the  Chair  declares  the 
House  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Wednesday,  November  12,  1969. 

Thereupon  i  at  7  o'clock  and  7  minutes 
p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  441,  the  House  adjourned  un- 
til Wednesday,  November  12.  1969  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTTV^E  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1318.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Expwrt- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Bank 
during  the  quarter  ended  September  30.  1969, 
under  the  export  expansion  facility  program, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
90-390;  to  the  Convmittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1319.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  effectiveness  and  administrative 
cfBciency    of    the    concentrated    employment 


program  under  title  IB  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  19«4,  Chicago,  111  ,  De- 
partment of  Labor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  L.abor. 

1320.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  amount  of  Export-Im- 
port Bank  loans,  insurance,  and  guarantees 
Issued  during  July-September  1969.  In  con- 
nection with  U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia, 
pi:rsuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  provisions 
of  the  ExpKsrt-Xmport  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1321.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  savings  through  greater  use  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned shipping  capacity  between 
New  Orleans,  La  .  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  Department  of  Defense.  Panama  Canal 
Company;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1322.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  improvements  In  anal- 
yses of  applications  for  business  loans.  Small 
Bu.>ineEs  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1323.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  concession  contract  for  the  pro- 
vision of  self-service  food  and  nonalcoholic 
beverage  services  and  the  sale  of  souvenirs 
for  the  public  In  Mulr  Woods  National  Monu- 
ment, Calif.,  covering  the  period  January  1, 
1970,  through  December  31,  1979.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  31,  1953 
1 67  Stat.  271).  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1324.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
tr.insmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  chapter  313  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  14580.  A  bin  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world  to  achieve  economic  development 
within  the  framework  of  democratic  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  institutions,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-611).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DIGGS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Report  of  Special  Study  Mission  to  Southern 
Africa  (Rept.  No.  91-610).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

.Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  14646.  A  bill  granting  the 
cf'nsent  of  Congress  to  the  C^^nnecticul- 
Ncw  York  Railroad  Passenger  Transporta- 
tion Compact  (Rept.  No.  91  008).  Relerred 
to   the  House   Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  of 
Canference.  Conference  Report  on  H.R  11271 
1  Rept .  No.  9 1  - 609 ) .  And  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   MILLS    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin)  : 
HR   14705.  A  bill  to  extend  and  Improve 
the    Federal-State   unemployment   compen- 
sation program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio   (for  himself, 
Mr.  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Brrrs,  Mr.  De- 
vine.  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Lukens,  Mr. 
MiNSHALL.    Mr.    MosHER,    and    Mr. 
Stanton) : 
HR  14706.   A   bin    to   adjust   agricultural 
production,   to   provide   a   transitional   pro- 
gram  for   farmers,   and   for  other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CCNYERS: 
H  R  14707     A    bin    to    amend    title   XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  pay- 
ment  for   chiropractors'   services   under   the 
program    of    supplementary    medical    Insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
H.R.  14708.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  more 
effective  prevent' on  and  treatment  of  alco- 
holism;    to    the    Committee    on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY; 
H.R.  14709.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  for  the 
aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  14710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity  Act  to   provide   increases   In   benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dlsabUlty 
Insurance  program,  to  provide  health  Insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  disabled,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee  on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KING: 
H.R.  14711.  A  bill  relating  to  the  interest 
rates  on  loans  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H  R.  14712.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
Injure,  Intimidate,  or  Interfere  with  any 
fireman  i)erformlng  his  dtuies  during  the 
course  of  any  riot;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
HR.  14713.  A  bin  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOSS : 
H.R.  14714.  A  bin   to  amend  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  Act 
of  July  19,  1940   (54  Stat.  773),  to  encour- 
age through  the  National  Park  Service  travel 
In  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    NELSEN     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Broyhill   of    Virginia,    Mr.    Cabell, 

Mr.  HocAN,  and  Mr.  Winn): 

H.R.  14715.  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of 

a  Commission   on   the   Organization   of  the 

Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 

the  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kluc- 
zynski,    Mr.    Button,    Mr.    Podell, 
Mr.  GiAiMO.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.    RooNEY    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
TUNNEY.  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Rees.  Mr. 
SCHEUER,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Hel- 
STOSKi,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.    Corman.    Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr. 
Friedel,   and    Mr.    Daniels   of    New 
Jersey)  : 
H  R.  14716.  A   bni   to   amend    the   Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Drug  Test- 
ing  and   Evaluation   Center,   and   for  other 
purposes;    to   the    Committee   on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN; 
H.R.  14717.  A   bin   to   provide   for   the   es- 
tablishment of  a  commission  by  the  Secre- 
tary of   Health,   Education,   and   We' fare   to 
review  and  assess  all  available  data  on  smok- 
ing and  health  Including  the  carrying  on  of 
original  scientific  research;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York   (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Wolit)  : 
H  R.  14718.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Intergov- 
ernmental    Commission     on     Long     Island 
Sound;    to   the   Committee  on   Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  14719.  A  bin  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study   the  usage,  customs,   and   laws   re- 
lating to  the  flag  of  the  United  States;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI : 
HR  14720.    A   bUl   to   continue   until   the 
close  of  June  30,  1973.  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  manganese  ore   (including 
ferruginous    ore)    and    related    products;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas; 
HR.  14721.   A  bill  to  modify  ammunition 
recordkeeping  requirements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 
H  R   14722.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  an 
extension  of  the  6-month  limitation  on  the 
furnishing  of  nursing  home  care  in  case  of 
veterans  who  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  such 
care;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WATSON : 
H.R.  14723.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  specify  those   groups  en- 
titled to  commissary  store  and  post  exchange 
privileges,   and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York)  : 
H  R.  14724.   A  bin   to   amend   the   General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946,  to  prohibit  the  construc- 
tion of  a  highway  bridge  across  Long  Island 
Sound  from  any  point  on  the   north  shore 
of  Long  Island  between  Oyster  Bay  Harbor 
and  Hempstead  Harbor  to  any  point  In  West- 
chester County,  NY..  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Rye  or  the  village  of  Portchester;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BIESTER : 
H  R,  14725.    A   bill    to   adjust    agricultural 
production,  to  provide  a  transitional  program 
for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ashley) : 
H  R.  14726.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  authorize  elderly  persons  to 
exchange  food  stamps  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances for  meals  prepared  and  served  by 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  14727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  by  adding  a  new  title,  which  re- 
stores to  local  school  boards  their  consti- 
tutional power  to  administer  the  public 
schools  committed  to  their  charge,  confers 
on  parents  the  right  to  choose  the  public 
schools  their  children  attend,  secures  to 
children  the  right  to  attend  the  public 
schools  chosen  by  their  parents,  and  makes 
effective  the  right  of  public  school  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  to  serve  in  the  schools  in 
which  they  contract  to  serve;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  14728.   A  bUl   to  amend   title   18   and 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  trial  and  review  of  criminal  ac- 
tions   involving    obscenity,    and    for    other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  14729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
28.  1948.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  property  for  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LENNON  I  for  himself  and  Mr 

MOSHERI  : 

H.R  14730.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  the  effec- 
tive management  of  the  Nation  s  coastal  and 
estuarine  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


H.R.  14731.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  policy  and  compre- 
hensive national  program  for  the  preserva- 
tion, study,  use,  and  development  of  the 
coastal  zorie  of  the  Nation  and  lU  resources; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr  ONEAL  of  Georgia: 
H  R  14732,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  by  adding  a  new  title,  which  re- 
stores to  local  school  boards  their  constitu- 
tional power  to  administer  the  public  schools 
committed  to  their  charge,  confers  on  par- 
ents the  right  to  choose  the  public  schools 
their  children  attend,  secures  to  children  the 
right  to  attend  the  public  schools  chosen  by 
their  parents,  and  makes  effective  the  right 
of  public  school  administrators  and  teachers 
to  .serve  in  the  schools  In  which  they  contract 
to  serve:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    JARMAN,    Mr.    Satterfield, 
Mr.  Kyros.  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Car- 
olina,  Mr.   Nelsen.   Mr.   Carter,   Mr. 
Skubitz,  and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 
H  R.  14733.  A    blU    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  program  of 
assistance   for   health   services   for   domestic 
migrant  agricultural  workers  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   RYAN    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts  I  : 
H  R.  14734.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  Federal 
assistance   to    a   State   or   local   government 
or   agency    for   rehabilitation   or   renovauon 
of  housing  and  for  enforcement  of  local  or 
State    housing    codes    under    the    urban   re- 
newal program,  the  public  housing  program, 
or   the  model  cities  program,  or  under  any 
other    program    involving    the    provision    by 
State   or   local   governments  of    housing   or 
related    facilities,    shall    be    made    available 
only  on  condition  that  the  recipient  submit 
and  carry  out  an  effective  plan  for  eliminat- 
ing the  causes  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By   Mr.   RYAN    (for  himself   and   Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts )  : 
HR.    14735.   A   bill   to   provide   Federal    fi- 
nancial assistance   to  help   cities   and   com- 
munities of  the  United  States  develop  and 
carry  out  intensive  local  programs  to  elim- 
inate the  causes  of  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency 

By  Mr.  RYAN  i  f or  himself  and  Mr 
Burke  of  Massachusetts)  : 
H.R.  14736.  A  bni  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  help  cities  and  com- 
munities of  the  United  States  develop  and 
carry  out  intensive  local  programs  to  detect 
and  treat  incidents  of  lead-based  paint  poi- 
soning; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
H  R     14737.   A  bill   to   amend   the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940.  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of   1940  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  define  the  equitable 
standards    governing    relationships    between 
investment  companies  and  their  investment 
advisers  and  principal  underwriters,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H  J.  Res.  980.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp 
in  honor  of  Robert  Francis  Kennedy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H    Con.    Res.   442.   Resolution   Red    Cross 
Prisoner-of-War   Declaration;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Weickjer)  : 
H  Con.  Res.  443.  Resolution  expressing  the 
■<ense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  public 
expression  of  religious  faith  by  American  as- 
tronauts; to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  BROCK: 
H.  Res.  657.  Resolution  toward  peace  mux 
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justice  In  Vietnam;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  tJASET: 
H.  Res.  658.  Resol  utlon  to  express  the  sense 
of   the   House   of    lepresentatlves   that   the 
United  States  maintain  Its  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction   over   ttie   Panama  Canal   Zone; 
to  the  Committee  o;i  FordKn  Affairs. 
By  Mr  DEXL  DNBACK  : 
H.   Res.  e.sg.  Resiilutlon   pfiyliig   tribute  to 
each    American    seivlceman    who    has    given 
his   life   or   has    be  m    wounded    In    Vietnam 
conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    DEN"  (for  hlmse'.f.  Mr.  Gali- 
riAifAKis,    i.nd    Mrs     Green    of   Ore- 
gon) : 
H  Res.  660.  A  re.=ii)lutlon  toward  peace  with 
Justice    in    Vietnam;    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO   (for  hlm.self.  Mr    Ai.- 
BEHT.    Mr.  I  Anderson    of    California. 
Mr    ANDErisoN   of    Illinois.   Mr.    An- 
NUNZio.    Mr.    Baking,    Mr.    Belcher. 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr    Brock.  Mr.  Brot-/- 
MAN.   Mr.   Brown   of   Michigan,   Mr. 
BiXHANAhj,  Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas, 
Mr.    BUTTC^N,   Mr.    Don   H.    Clausen. 
Mr.  CoRBEtT,  Mr   Daddario.  Mr.  Din- 
GELL.   Mr.    Di'LSKi,    Mr.    Edwards   of 
.    -California,    Mr     Eilberg,    Mr.    Evans 
-of  Colorado.  Mr    Fisher.  Mr    Flood, 
and  Mr.  FHynt)  : 
H.  Res.  661.  A  r9solutlon  commending  the 
American  servlcemtin  and  veteran  (jf  Vietnam 
for  his  efforts  and  kacnflces;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GIAIVIO  (for  himself.  Mr   Prel- 
iNGHUYSEii,  Mr   Friedel.  Mr.  Fulton 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gonzalez,   Mr. 
Green  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Halpern. 
Mrs.     Hansen     of    Wiushlngton,    Mr. 
Harsha.  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Hender- 
son, Mr.  Hicks,   Mr.  Holifield,  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Hr.  Howard,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr. 
Johnson   of   California.   Mr.   Jonas, 
Mr.  JoNE^  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Kakth. 
Mr.  Kuti^endall,  Mr.  KocH.  Mr.  Lec- 
GETT,  Mr.  Lennon,  and  Mr.  Lujan)  : 
H,    Res,    662.    A    resolution    commending 
the    American    serviceman    and    veteran    of 
Vietnam  for  his  efforts  and  .sacrifices;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.  McKneally,  Mr.  Mailliard.  Mr. 
Mann.  Mr.  Matsunaca,  Mrs.  May,  Mr. 
Meskii-l.  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Mikva.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mrs  Mink,  Mr.  MiZE, 
Mr.    MoLLOHAN,    Mr.    Monacan,    Mr, 


MONTOOMERT.      Mr.      MOOKHEAD,      Mr. 

Morse.  Mr.  Muktht  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Myeks.    Mr.    Obet.    Mr.    O'Neal    of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Phii,bin)  : 
H.  Ree.  663.  A  resolution  commending  the 
American   serviceman   and   veteran   of   Viet- 
nam for  his  efforts  and  sncrlflces;  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO  (for  himself,  Mr    Po- 
DEt,L.  Mr    Pollock.  Mr    Powell.  Mr. 
Pucinski.   Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.   Ran- 
dall   Mr.  Rarick,  Mr   Rees,  Mr   Rf.i- 
FEL.   Mr    Roberts.   Mr     Robison,   Mr. 
Rodino.  Mr   Rogers  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr    Ruth,  Mr    Scheieh,  Mr 
Shriver,    Mr     Sikes,    Mr     Sisk.    Mr. 
Slack.  Mr.  Staftord.  Mr    Steed.  Mr 
Stubblefield.    and    Mrs     Sullivan)  ; 
H.  Res.  664.  A  resolution  commending  the 
American  serviceman  and  veteran  of  Vietnam 
for  his  efforts  and  sacrifices;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By     Mr      GIAIMO     (for     himself.     Mr 
Symington.   Mr.   Talcott,   Mr.   Vigo- 
Riio,  Mr    Weicker.  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr. 
Charies  H.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wold.  Mr. 
WoLiF.  Mr.  Wright.  Mr    Pettis,  Mr. 
Byrne  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Gibbo.vs. 
Mr.     Abernethy.     Mr.     Hooney     of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Lou- 
u-iana.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Donohue, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  St 
Germain.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr   O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts,    Mr,    Hull,    and    Mr. 
Dowdy )  : 
H.  Res.  665.  A  resolution  commending  the 
Ajuerican  serviceman   and   veteran   of   Viet- 
nam  for   his   efforts   and    sacrifices;    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    GIAIMO     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Beall    of    Maryland,    Mr.    Blanton, 
Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Cohelan, 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Pindley.  Mr.  Praser. 
Mr.  Kyros.  Mr.  Madden.  Mr.  Nix.  Mrs. 
Reid     of     Illinois.     Mr.     Rogers     of 
Florida.    Mr.    Schaoebekg.    Mr.    Ste- 
phens. Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Yatron  )  : 
H.  Res.  666.  A  resolution  commending  the 
American   serviceman  and   veteran  of   Viet- 
nam   for    his    efforts    and    sacrifices;    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    GIAIMO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Addabbo.  and  Mr,  Bboyhill  of  North 
Carolina)  : 
H.  Res.  667.  A  resolution  commending  the 
American  serviceman  and  veteran  of  Vietnam 
for   his   efforts  and   sacrifices;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


By   Mr.   HATHAWAY: 
H.  Res.  668.  A  resolution  commending  the 
serviceman  and  veteran  of  Vietnam  for  liis 
Efforts  and  sacrifices;   to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr   SANDMAN 
H.  Res.  669.  A  resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice   in    Vietnam;    to   the   Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  WATSON: 
H  Res   670.  A  resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice    in    Vietnam;    to    the    Committee   on 
Fjrelgn  Affairs. 

By  Mr  RANDALL: 
H.  Res   671.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
jiistl'-e    in    Vietnam;    to    the    Committee   on 
F.irelgn  AfTalr.s. 

By  Mr   STAGGERS : 
H    Res.  672.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice    in    Vietnam;    to    the    Committee    on 
KiiTc::'-!  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr,  MINISH: 

H  R.   14738    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irving 
Forstcn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  : 

H.R.  14739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hablbol- 
lah  Cohen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

324.  By  Mr.  MYERS:  A  petition  from  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Marsh  of  Brownsburg,  Ind.,  and 
20.002  other  signatures  to  stop,  promptly  and 
completely,  giving  aid  In  any  form,  directly 
O'  indirectly,  to  the  total  Communist  bloc  of 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

325.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PetlUon  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Student-Faculty  Committee  on  the  Viet- 
nam Moratorium.  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn.  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  relative  to  the  Viet- 
nam Moratorium  on  October  15,  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

326.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
American  Academy  of  General  Practice.  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo.,  relative  to  standardized  tests 
for  drivers  of  motor  vehicles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


SENATE— Thursday,  November  6,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Uie  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  oflei-ed  the  following 
prayer: 

Dear  Lord  and  Patlier  of  mankind, 
giver  of  life  and  liberty,  above  tlie  tumult 
and  confusion  of  many  voices  may  we 
hear  Thy  voice  that  we  may  worship  as 
we  work,  and  find  fulfillment  of  life's 
purpose  by  offering  to  Thee  the  service  of 
our  minds  and  the  love  of  our  hearts. 

Draw  together  the  diverse  and  divided 
people  of  this  land  in  common  loyalty 
to  "Thee,  made  strong  in  the  Lord  and 
the  power  of  His  might,  so  as  to  serve  the 
ways  of  iJeace  and  the  kingdom  of  right- 
eousness. Give  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  greatness  of  mind  and  spirit  to 
match  the  vaatness  of  tlieir  problems. 
Help  this  Nation  to  lead  the  separated 


peoples  of  the  world  into  a  firm  spiritual 
alliance,  in  that  order  wluch  has  as  Its 
guide  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  Man  of 
Naizareth,  in  whose  name  we  make  our 
prayer.  Amen. 


Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  prcxseedlngs  of 
Wednesday,  November  5.  1969.  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S        DESK— DIPLOMATIC 
AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Treasury  of  the  certification  described  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  said 
James  Harrv  Martin,  the  amount  of  any 
benefits  so  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  the 
claim  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In   any  sum   not  exceeding  $1,000. 


DR. 


U.S,  ATTORNEY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Warren  H.  Coolidge,  of 
North  Carolina,  to  be  U.S,  attorney  for 
the  eastern  district  of  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  ol  leg- 
islative business. 


AMBASSADOR 

The  assistant  legislative  cler!:  read  the 
nomination  of  Ernest  V.  Siracusa.  of 
California,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  1.  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Bolivia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  498  and  the  succeeding  measures 
in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  William  B,  Dale,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  U.S.  Executive  Director  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered  and  confirmed. 


WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 

The  assistant  legi.slative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  S.  Paul  Ehrlich,  Jr.,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  en  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


U  S  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  IN- 
TERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CULTURAL  AFFAIRS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
U.S,  Advisory  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
CXV 2101— Part  25 


JAMES  HARRY  MARTIN 

The  bill  (S.  1786)  for  the  reUef  of 
James  Harry  Martin  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S, 1786 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withst.indine  any  provision  of  the  World 
War  Adjusted  Compensation  Act.  approved 
May  19,  1924,  as  amended,  Umlting  the 
period  within  which  claims  may  be  filed 
thereunder,  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  15  au- 
thorized and  directed — 

(1)  to  receive  and  consider  any  applica- 
tion of  James  Harry  Martin,  of  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  filed  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  for  benefits 
under  the  adjusted  compensation  program, 
the  .«aid  James  Harrv  Martin  having  .>=erved 
honorablv  in  the  United  States  Army  during 
World  War  I  while  he  was  under  age.  but 
not  having  been  eligible  to  file  for  benefits 
under  the  original  World  War  .Adjusted  Com- 
pensation Act  because  he  had  concealed  his 
minor  age  when  he  had  enlisted  for  mliitary 
service:  and 

(2)  to  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  his  determination  as  to  the  amount 
of  any  such  benefits  to  which  the  said  James 
Harry  Martin  would  have  been  entitled  on 
the  basis  of  such  application  if  it  had  been 
filed  within  the  time  and  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  World  War  Adjusted  Compen- 
sation Act. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  the 


DELSA   EVANGELINA    ESTRADA 
DE  FERRAN 

The  bill  tS.  2426)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
DeLsa  Evangelina  Estrada  de  Ferran.  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2426 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NaUonaluy 
Act,  Doctor  Delsa  Evangelina  Estrada  de 
Ferran  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  November  2. 
1955,  and  the  periods  of  time  she  has  resided 
in  the  United  States  since  that  date  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  such  Act. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'^ent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
91-505).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF    the     bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaiiza- 
tion. 


L.  CPL.   ANDRE  L.  KNOPPERT 

The  bill  <S.  2363)  to  confer  U.S.  citi- 
zenship posthumously  upon  L.  Cpl.  Andre 
L.  Knoppert.  was  considered,  ordered  ta 
be  engrossed  lor  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

S  2363 
Cc  U  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Lance 
Corporal  Andre  L.  Knoppert.  a  native  of  the 
Netherlands,  who  served  honorably  In  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  from  Decem- 
ber 28.  1967.  until  his  death  on  May  28.  1969, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  h.ive  been  :. 
citizen  of  the  United  Stales  at  the  time  cl  his 
death. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No,  91-506),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE    OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  confer  US. 
citizenship  posthumously  upon  Lance  Cp!. 
Andre  L.  Knoppert. 
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DR.  BERNARD  WESTON  MARCH 

The  bill  'S.  23S4)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Bernard  Weston  March  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows:  1 

Is    2354 

Be  it  enarted  by  the  Senatr  and  House  of 
Rrpreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  ImmlKrallon  and  Nationality 
Art,  Doctor  Bernarid  Weston  March  shall  be 
held  and  consldere»l  to  have  been  lawfullly 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  December  29,  1956,  and  the 
periods  of  time  he  has  resided  In  the  United 
States  since  that  date  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  meet  the  residence  and  physical 
presence  requirements  of  section  ;ilfl  of  such 
Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIEHD.  Mr,  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  eKcei-pt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-507',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  bcins  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  or'djpred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPO.>*:    OF    THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition   for  n.itiiraliza- 


DR.  LEONARDO  M,  CABANILLA 

The  bill  (S.  23531  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Leonardo  M,  Cabanilla  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  2353 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.-,e 
of  Representatiues  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
pur{X)ses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Leonardo  M  Cabanilla  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  -States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  June  23.  1959 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-508',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  THE    BILL 

The  purpose  ol  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  PAOLO   (PAUL'    GENOESE 
ZERBI 

The  bill  'S.  829'  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Paolo  (Paul'  Genoese  Zerbi  was 
considered,  ordened  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  fbllows: 

S  329 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  tfce  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doct»r  Paolo  (Paul)  Genoese 
-^erbi  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  adml|tted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  resl(iente  as  of  June  29.  1962. 

Mr.  MANSFTFlT.n.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-509',  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BIIJ. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


91-512V  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

*rhere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I-IRPOSE    OF    THE     Bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  reflect  the  proper  dale  upon  which  she 
first  entered  the  United  States 


DR,  PARID  M,  FULEIHAN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS,  2481'  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Farid 
M,  P\ileihan  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  in  line  4,  after  the 
word  "Act,"  strike  out  "Doctor  Paris  M, 
Fuleihan"  and  in.sert  "Doctor  Farid  M. 
Fulelhan":  .so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S  2481 
Be  :t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmise  of 
Reprrscntiitnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cungress  a.^.'<eniblcd  That,  (or  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Farid  M  Fuleihan  ,shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
rosldenoe  as  of  June  22,  1963. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-551'.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  tile  mea.sure. 

There  being  no  obj(>ction,  tlie  t^'xcerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  bencfTclary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  correct  tlie  spelling  of  the  beneficiary's 
first  name. 


DR    MARIA  LUISA  GOROSTEGUI 
DE  DOURRON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  tS,  2339'  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
Luisa  Gorostegul  de  Dourron  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment.  In 
line  6,  after  the  word  "of,"  strike  out 
"December  27,  1957,"  and  insert  "De- 
cember 28,  1957,";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

S.  2339 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Coiigress  assembled.  TTiat,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
.'Vet,  Doctor  Maria  Luisa  Gorostegul  de  Dour- 
ron shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  December  28. 
1957.  and  the  periods  of  time  she  has  re- 
sided in  the  United  States  since  that  date 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  meet  the  res- 
idence and  physical  presence  reciuirements  of 
section  316  of  such  Act, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reeding,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 


FRANZ   CHARLES  FELDMEIER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.sider  the 
bill  'S,  614  1  tor  the  relief  of  Francis 
Charles  Miller  >  Franz  Canto  > .  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
1,  line  4,  after  the  word  "Act",  strike  out 
"Francis  Charles  Miller  i  Franz  Canto'" 
and  insert  Franz  Charles  Feldmeier"; 
so  as  to  niake  the  bill  read: 
S    614 

Be  it  cncu'ted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcprrsentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
a(lmini--,tration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tiiinality  .Act.  Franz  Charles  Feldmeier  may  be 
cla.s.Mfied  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
-section  I01(bi(lMF)  of  the  Act.  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  his  behalf  by 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ravmond  Feldmeier.  citizens 
of  the  United  Stales,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Act:  Proiided,  That  the  natural  broth- 
ers or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not. 
by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded 
any  ripht.  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  .Act:  .And  provided 
further.  That  the  provisions  of  section  245 
icl  shall  not  be  applicable  in  this  case 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No,  91-513' ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  ihe  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  qualify  for  imme- 
diate relative  status  as  the  alien  adopted 
child  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  The 
bill  also  provides  that  the  beneficiary,  a  na- 
tive of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  shall  not  be 
precluded  from  adjusting  his  status  while  in 
the  United  Slates  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  correct  the  beneficiary  s  name. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franz  Charles 
Feldmeier." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Calendar. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair ' .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Reports   of  the  Comptrolleh   General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  uansmlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law    a  report  on  a  review  of  the  basis  for 
determining   need   for   construction  of   mesa 
halls   in   the   Department   of   Defense   datea 
Novemt)er    5,    1969    (with    an    accompanying 
report);    to   the   Commltt«e  on  Government 
Operations.  ,       ,.,  ,  ^» 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  analyses  of  applications  for 
business  loans  need  improvements,  Small 
Business  AdniinlsUatlon.  dated  November  6, 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  savings  through  greater  use 
of  Government-owned  shipping  capacity  be- 
tween New  Orleans,  La,,  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  dated  November  6,  1969  (with 
an  accompaaiytng  report! :  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  of  the  Concentrated 
Employment  Program  under  title  IB  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Chicago, 
111.,  Department  of  Labor,  dated  November  6. 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Concession  Contract  in  Muir 
Woods  National  Monument,  Calit. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  con- 
cession contract  In  the  Mulr  Woods  National 
Monument.  Calif,  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  en  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Federal  Act  for  the  CoMMrrMENT 
OF  Incompetent  Persons 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
OfHce  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  propoeed  legislation  to  amend  chapter  313 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (with 
an  accompanying  paper ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


•Whereas,  the  former  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
I>ermltted  the  ent;y  of  foreign  companies 
into  the  Palau  Islands  despite  repeated  re- 
quests by  the  people  of  Palau  that  foreign 
companies  entry  into  the  Palau  be  limited; 

and 

•  Whereas,  after  ihe  former  High  Commis- 
sioner resigned  from  his  ofBce,  he  either 
had  alrcadv  Ijecn  given  a  high  position  In  one 
of  these  companies  or  was  being  given  a  high 
position  in  one  of  these  companies;  now, 
therefore. 

■Be  it  resolved  hv  the  Pa'.au  Legislature,  as- 
sembled in  October  1969  Session,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  President  of 
the  Uniicd  SUUes  of  America,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  Congress  be  and  hereby 
requested,  through  the  Congress  of  Mlcro- 
ne-^ia.  t.3  be  extremely  thoughtful  when  ap- 
IXJlnting  HiEh  Commi£.?ioners  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  the  future; 
and  _.,     . 

•Be  It  further  resolved  that  certinea 
copies  of  this  resolution  De  transmitted  to 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  states  Congress,  the  Trusteeship 
Council  and  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Speaker 
and  President  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate,  respectively,  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia,  and  the  Palau  District 
Administrator. 

•Adopted  October  23.  1969. 

"Itelbang   Lull. 

"Speaker. 

"Attest: 

"Sylvester   F.    Alons, 

■Secretary." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Utility  Co- 
Workers'  Association.  Newark,  N.J..  relating 
to  certain  labor-management  problems;  to 
the  committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


By  Mr,  HART,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,    with    amendments: 

H,R,  11363,  An  act  to  prevent  the  Importa- 
tion of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wild- 
life into  the  United  States;  to  prevent  the 
interstate  shipment  ol  reptiles,  amphibians, 
and  other  wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State 
law:  and  for  other  purposes  iRept.  No,  91- 
526).  

EXECUTIVE    REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
reports  were  submitted: 

By  Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on   Foreign   Relations,   without   reservation: 

Executive  P.  91st  Congress,  first  session 
the  Consular  Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Bel- 
glum  (Executive  Rept,  No,  91-10);  and 

Executive  H,  91st  Congress,  first  session,  an 
Aereement  with  Canada  on  Adjustments  in 
Flood  Control  Payments  (Executive  Rept.  No. 
91-11). 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,   and  referred  as 

indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resoluUon  of  the  Legislature  of  Palau; 
to   the   Committee   on   Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs: 

"Resolution  69 (2) -31 

"A  resolution  requesting  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Senate  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes,  through  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  to  be  extremely 
thoughtfiU  In  appointing  High  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  in  the  future 

■Whereas,  the  people  of  Palau  are  atten- 
tive and  at  the  same  time  worry  about  the 
possible  entry  of  large  foreign  companies, 
after  they  have  secured  entry  permits  from 
the  High  Comlssloner  to  enter  the  Palau  Dis- 
trict, to  do  business  or  to  perform  contracts 
under  the  Trust  Territory  Government;  and 
■Whereas,  the  people  of  Palau  are  worried 
about  the  possible  harm  to  their  economy 
and  that  they  have  repeatedly  expressed  their 
concern  over  the  companies  entering  Into  the 
Palau  District  to  take  over  businesses  which 
the  people  of  Palau  are  capable  of  operating 
and  managing;  and 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H  R  12307.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies,, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-521). 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  14030,  An  act  to  amend  section  358a(a) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  extend  the  authority  to  trans- 
fer   peanut    acreage    allotments    (Rept.    No. 

91-525). 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amendments: 

S,  1456,  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2(3)  and 
8c(6)(I)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
permit  marketing  orders  applicable  to  apples 
to  provide  for  paid  advertising  (Rept,  No, 
91-524). 

By  Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  Res.  179.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States  should 
actively  participate  In  and  offer  to  act  as 
host  to  the  1972  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Human  Environment  (Rept.  No.  91-522). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  to  welcome 
to  the  United  States  all  Olympic  athletes 
and  authorized  Olympic  delegations,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-523) . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S  3122  A  bill  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  US  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  Southern  District  of  Missis- 
sippi at  Gulf  port.  Miss,;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr,  PERCY: 
S  3123    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gioacchlno 
Gino  Buttita;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. _        .  -. 
By  Mr,  MILLER   (for  himself  and  Mr 

Hughes)  : 

S  3124  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smithsonian 

Institution  to  promote  the  development  of 

living  historical  farms  in  the  United  States; 

to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstra- 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he  intro- 
duced  the  bill   appear   later   in   the   Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.   JAVTTS: 

S  3125,    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mlchele 
Palazzolo;   and 

S  3126,   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Antonla 
Berardi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S  3124— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
AUTHORIZING  THE  SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION  TO  PROMOTE  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  LIVING  HIS- 
TORICAL FARMS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  fc)e- 
half  of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  promote  the 
development  of  living  historical  farms  in 
the  United  States.  A  similar  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  >  Mr. 
Patman) . 

With  the  decUne  we  have  had  in  our 
farm  population  it  is  imperative  that  we 
interest  the  nonfarmers,  who  make  up 
about  95  percent  of  our  population,  in 
farm  problems  and  achievements.  At  the 
same  time,  farmers  need  to  have  some- 
thing they  can  point  to  with  pride  which 
will  show  their  accomplishments.  Living 
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history  farms  wi?  accomplish  both  of 
these  objectives. 

The  Smlthsonlin  Institution,  under 
the  direction  cf  Me  Honorable  S.  Dillon 
Ripley,  recognizes  the  great  Importance 
of  agricultural  hilstory  and  has  estab- 
lished a  special  living  historical  farms 
project  to  study  ihe  development  of  a 
system  of  workting  farm  museums 
throughout  the  Naftion.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  note  that  an  irganization  has  been 
created  in  my  owli  State  of  Iowa  to  es- 
tablish three  such  living  history  farms. 

The  bill  I  am  injtroducing  today  would 
expand  the  existing  Smithsonian  pro- 
gram so  that  interested  organizations, 
such  as  that  in  Wwa.  would  have  ready 
access  to  expert  assistance  in  historical 
research,  planninf ,  and  operation  of  liv- 
ing historical  farttis.  methods  of  financ- 
ing such  projectjs,  obtaining  qualified 
architectural  and  agricultural  advice, 
and  designing  a  farm  so  that  it  would  be 
of  maximum  interest  and  meaning  to 
visitors.  This  legisQation  does  not  attempt 
to  finance  the  development  of  living  his- 
tory farms  which  would  be  left  up  to  local 
historical  associations. 

The  living  history  farms  which  the 
Iowa  organization  is  developing  will  tell 
the  story  of  agricultural  progress  with 
three  farms:  A  pioneer  farm  of  1840,  a 
horse  farm  of  1900,  and  a  farm  of  the 
future.  Each  will  have  a  farm  family  who 
will  live  on  the  land,  grow  crops,  tend  the 
livestock,  and  perform  the  farm  opera- 
tions as  they  were  done  in  1840,  in  1900, 
and  as  it  seems  likely  they  will  be  done 
tn  the  years  ahead.  These  farms  will  be 
located  on  a  390-acre  site  under  option 
near  the  center  of  the  Nations  major 
agricultural  prodiaction  area — at  the  in- 
tersection of  Interstates  80  and  35,  near 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Living  history  fftrms  will  be  of  interest 
to  people  of  all  ages  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  will 
give  a  clear  picture  of  the  remarkable 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  agricul- 
ture during  the  past  130  years.  It  will 
preserve  for  future  generations  an  inti- 
mate look  at  a  way  of  life  which  built 
America,  and  it  will  tell  how  the  people 
now  on  the  land  are  building  for  the 
future. 

I  salute  the  foresightedness  of  the 
Iowa  Living  History  Farms  and  I  call 
upon  Congress  to  promptly  consider  the 
bill  we  are  introducing  so  that  these 
farms  may  become  a  reality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3124  >  to  authorize  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  promote  the 
development  of  living  historical  farms 
in  the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Miller,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hughes,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, and  orderec  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3124 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  c/  the  United  States  of 
Atnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sbction  I.  Ttie  Secretary  ot  the  Smith- 
sonian Instltutloa,  under  the  general  super- 


vision of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, Is  authorized,  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  appropriated  funds,  to  assist  living 
historical  farms  throughout  the  United  States 
by  providing — 

(1)  technical  assistance  with  respect  to 
historical  research,  site  selection,  and  visitor 
control  and  Interpretation; 

(2)  Identification  and  location  of  histori- 
cally accurate  plants,  animals,  and  farm  im- 
plements; 

i3i  advice  with  respect  to  methods  of  fl- 
iiaiire  and  operation: 

(4)  information  and  advice  with  respect 
to  obtaining  architectural  and  agricultural 
assistance  from  other  public  and  private 
sources:   and 

l5l  assistance  in  the  formation  of  n  Na- 
tional Association  of  Living  Historical  Farms 

.Sec  2.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Art.  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
»85.000  for  the  1970  fi.scal  year.  $95,000  fof 
the  1971  fiscal  year.  $105,000  for  the  1972 
fi.scal  year,  and  .such  simis  as  may  be  neces- 
sar\-  for  succeeding  fiscal  years 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 

S.    2561 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2561,  to  incorporate  Pop  Warner  Lit- 
tle Scholars.  Inc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i'>  so  ordered. 

S.     3121 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr,  Case)  be  added  as  a  co- 
.spon.sor  of  S.  3121,  to  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Commimity 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     154 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printinK,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  iMr.  McIntyrei,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  '  Mr.  Pearson  • , 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott  >  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  154  proclaiming  Janu- 
ary as  National  Blood  Donor  Month. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  279— RESO- 
LUTION SUBMITTED  TO  EXTEND 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NU- 
TRITION AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  original  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
reference. 

The  Select  Committee  was  established 
on  July  30,  1968.  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Senate  and  directed  to  make  a  study 
of  the  food,  medical,  and  other  related 
basic  needs  among  the  American  peo- 
ple— Senate  Resolution  281,  90th  Con- 
gress, second  session. 

The  resolution — Senate  Resolution  68. 
91st  Congress,  fii-st  session — which  au- 
thorizes the  committee  to  make  expendi- 
tures and  employ  staff  during  the  present 
year  expires  on  December  31.  1969.  Un- 
der this  resolution,  the  committee  Is  op- 


erating under  a  total  authorized  budget 
of  $250,000. 

"Senate  Resolution  279  would  change 
this  authority  and  the  authority  imder 
which  the  committee  was  established  In 
the  following  respects: 

First,  without  any  increase  In  its  total 
authorized  budget.  Senate  Resolution  279 
would  permit  the  committee  to  make 
expenditures  through  January  31,  1970, 
the  date  on  which  all  Senate  committee 
and  subcommittee  resolutions  expire. 

Second.  Senate  Resolution  279  would 
change  the  date  under  which  the  com- 
mittee is  required  to  terminate  its  activ- 
ities under  Senate  Resolution  281.  90th 
Congress,  second  session,  the  resolution 
which  established  the  Select  Committee. 
This  date  would  be  changed  from  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  to  December  31,  1970, 
thus  p)ermitting  the  committee  to  exist 
for  an  additional  year, 

Tliird.  the  resolution  would  luthorize 
tlie  addition  to  the  committee  of  one  mi- 
nority Member  of  the  Senate  .selected 
from  committees  other  than  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  addition 
of  one  minority  member  would  provide 
for  a  total  committee  membership  of  14, 
eight  selected  from  the  majority  party 
and  six  .selected  from  the  minority  party 
in  the  Senate,  a  ratio  which  is  more 
in  accord  witli  tiie  ratio  in  the  Senate 
itself  than  is  the  present  8  to  5  member- 
ship ratio  on  the  select  committee. 

The  select  committee  is  not,  at  this 
time,  requesting  any  additional  operating 
fund.s.  Its  authorization  to  expend  $250,- 
000  under  Senate  Resolution  68  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  committee  to  operate 
for  the  additional  month,  from  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969.  to  January  31.  1970,  under 
the  accompanying  resolution.  The  com- 
mittee does  exi>ect  to  request  next  Janu- 
ary fi  full  operating  budget  for  the  period 
February  1,  1970,  through  December  31, 
1970. 

While  the  .select  committee  had  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  complete  its  studies 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  and  while  it  has 
lield  exten.sive  hearings  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  relating  to  nutrition  and  pub- 
lished an  interim  report  on  its  activi- 
ties, the  committee  has  not  been  able 
during  its  first  year  to  complete  its 
studies  and  investigations  in  fulfillment 
of  its  mandate  from  the  Senate  under 
Senate  Resolution  281.  During  this  year 
the  committee  has  held  hearings,  con- 
ducted staff  research  studies  and  investi- 
gations, and  engaged  the  services  of  con- 
sultants to  study  the  operation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  food  stamp,  com- 
modity distribution,  school  lunch,  and 
other  Federal  food  assistance  programs. 
As  set  forth  in  its  interim  report,  "The 
Food  Gap:  Poverty  and  Malnutrition  in 
the  United  States,"  published  in  August 
1969,  the  committee  has  also  studied  and 
gathered  evidence  on  the  extent  of  mal- 
nutrition in  the  United  States,  its  effect 
on  child  development,  it*  economic  and 
social  consequences,  and  a  number  of 
related  subjects. 

The  committee's  examinations  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
food  stamp  progiam  contributed  to  Sen- 
ate passage  this  year  of  S.  2547  reform- 
ing the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  The 
committee  has  also  held  extensive  hear- 
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Ings  on  the  role  and  potential  of  private 
Industry  in  meeting  the  nutritional  needs 
of  the  American  people. 

However,  many  of  these  activities  re- 
main to  be  completed.  The  committee 
has  not  completed  hearings  on  child  nu- 
trition and  school  feeding  programs  and 
is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  those  pro- 
grams. Nor  has  the  committee  had  time 
to  study  or  hold  hearings  in  the  area  of 
nutrition  education.  It  feels  there  is  a 
need  for  a  complete  review  of  present 
Federal  and  private  activities  in  this  area 
and  for  the  development  of  recommen- 
dations for  new  and  comprehensive  pub- 
lic and  private  efforts. 

The  resolution — Senate  Resolution  281, 
90th  Congress,  second  session— which 
established  the  select  committee  directs 
the  committee,  "to  study  the  food,  med- 
ical and  other  related  basic  needs  among 
the  people  ofthe  United  States."  It  fur- 
ther requires  that  the  committee  make 
recommendations  "to  establish  a  coordi- 
nated program  or  programs  which  will 
assure  every  U.S.  resident  adequate  food, 
medical  assistance,  and  other  related 
basic  necessities  of  life  and  health." 

The  committee  has  neither  evaluated 
present  nutrition -related  health  pro- 
grams for  the  poor  nor  examined  the 
roles  of  private  medical  care,  medical 
education  or  public  health  in  meeting 
nutritional  and  related  health  needs. 

The  committee  also  expects  to  review 
the  results  and  recommendations  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Nutrition. 
These  recommendations  will  not  be  com- 
pleted until  January  or  February.  They 
will  encompass  many  subjects  for  which, 
as  Dr.  Jean  Meyer.  President  Nixon's 
Special  Assistant  on  Nutrition,  has  sug- 
gested, there  will  be  a  need  for  further 
study  and  oversight  by  the  select  com- 
mittee. ^.  , 
The  committee  also  believes  it  essential 
that  there  be  a  continuing  examination 
of  the  relationship  between  proposals  for 
the  reform  of  public  assistance  programs 
and  the  future  of  Federal  food  assist- 
ance programs. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  fulfillment  of  its  mandate 
from  the  Senate  will  require  that  it  re- 
main in  existence  and  carry  on  its  ac- 
tivities during  the  year  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  219).  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: 

S    Res,   279 

Resolved.  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  Is  authorl2ied  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, within  the  amounts,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  as  specified  in  Senate  Resolution 
68.  Ninety-first  Congress,  agreed  to  February 
1969.  to  continue  the  Select  Oommlttee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  for  the  period 
ending  January  31. 1970.  and  such  committee 
shall  terminate  Its  activities  not  later  than 
December  31.  1970, 

Sec,  2,  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
appoint  one  additional  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs  selected  from  com- 
mittees other  than  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  November  6,  1969,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bUl  (S.  1857)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  activities  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY: 
PESTICIDES 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  as  a 
nation  and  as  a  society  we  have  failed 
to  protect  our  natural  resources.  The 
environment  that  we  pass  on  to  the  next 
generation  will  have  been  needlessly 
abu.sed,  full  of  pollutants  that  damage 
the  ecology  and  destroy  the  beauty  of 
our  planet. 

Due  to  our  carelessness,  greed,  and 
stupidity  every  river  basin  in  the  coun- 
try is  in  part  polluted.  Our  motor  ve- 
hicles spew  into  the  air  the  staggering 
total  of  350.000  tons  of  carbon  monoxide, 
hydrocarbons,  and  nitrogen  dioxide 
every  day.  And  we  continue  to  pour  over 
600  million  poimds  of  toxic  chemicals- 
poisons — into  our  soils  each  year. 

Our  resources  cannot  absorb  the  ex- 
tent of  pollution  today.  When  we  were 
a  younger  country,  with  fewer  people 
and  fewer  technological  skills,  our  air, 
water,  and  land  could  easily  accept  the 
industrial  and  sanitary  byproducts  of  our 
society.  They  no  longer  can,  and  the 
massive  pollution  above,  afloat,  and  be- 
low us  is  the  inevitable  result. 

The  simple  fact  is  that,  environmen- 
tally speaking,  we  have  miserably  failed 
in  our  responsibility  to  treat  our  re- 
sources with  the  respect  they  demand. 
Mr.  President,  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 
November  5  contains  an  editorial  calling 
for  effective  Federal  action  to  curb  pes- 
ticides and  an  article  reporting  that 
Great  Britain  is  about  to  release  a  major 
study  of  10  pesticides.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  well  as  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Wurster  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  2,  1969. 
stating  that  alternatives  to  persistent 
pesticides  do  exist,  contrary  to  what  the 
industry  says. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun.  Nov.  5.  1969] 
DDT  IN  Everyone 
The  assurance  offered  by  a  gubernatorial 
committee  that  Marylanders  are  not  endan- 
gered by  the  DDT  stored  in  their  bodies  hap- 
pened to  be  published  the  same  day  that 
The  Evening  Sun  carried  a  book  review  of  a 
study  of  salt  marshes  which  described  DDT 
as  tlie  -most  alarming"  pollutant  of  marshes 
and  tidal  estuaries  "in  terms  of  extent  and 
danger   both  to  the  marshes  and  to  men," 

The  committee  Itself  readily  acknowledged 
that  DDT  does  cause  "all  sorts  of  problems 
in  wildlife."  but  emphasized  that  while  "ev- 
erybody seems  to  have  some  in  his  body  fat — 
old  people,  babies,  men.  women,  farmers,  city 

folk" no  adverse  human  effects  have  been 

discovered.  Comforting  as  this  may  be  in  the 
short  run.  it  draws  a  mighty  fine  distinc- 
tion between  what  Is  harmful  to  man  and 
what  is  harmful  to  his  environment, 

Uttle  solace  is  offered  in  the  long  run 
by   the  knowledge  that  it  is  only,  say,  the 


ecology  of  Maryland  wetlands  and  not  Mary- 
landers  per  se  who  are  endangered  by  the 
persistent  pesticides.  For  this  reason  it  is 
easy  to  sympathize  with  Governor  Mandels 
desire  to  have  Maryland  take  action  against 
DDT  But  the  problem  extends  far  beyond 
Maryland's  boundaries  Chesapeake  Bay.  for 
Instance,  receives  runoffs  from  farm  land  as 
far  away  as  upper  New  York  state.  Federal 
action  would  be  more  appropriate  than  state 
action,  and  if  Governor  Mandel  can  be  pa- 
tient,  federal    action   may   be   In   the   offing. 

I  From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun.  Nov   5   19691 
Britons  Stx'dy   Pesticide  Curbs 

London.  November  4. — British  experts  are 
studying  curbs  on  DDT  and  other  pesticides 
similar  to  the  ban  announced  by  Canada. 
officials  said  today. 

A  committee  of  specialists  from  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Science  has  prepared  a  report  for 
the  government  covering  10  pesticides 

Officials  declined  to  make  public  the  re- 
port. The  sources  said  it  calls  for  tighter 
controls,  but  not  an  outright  ban,  on  the  use 
of  such  insecticides. 

The  government  cleared  DDT  and  similar 
chemical  agents  in  1964  for  a  period  of  three 
years  The  present  report  Is  already  two  years 
overdue  No  explanation  of  the  delay  w.is 
given. 


I  From  the  Washington  (DC.t   Post. 
Sept.  2.  19691 
Alternative  Insecticides 
Maryland    Governor    Marvin    Mandel    has 
given  "the   chemical   industry  six   months  to 
find  alternatives  to  certain  persistent  chlori- 
nated   hydrocarbon    insecticides,    including 
DDT. 

They  don't  need  six  months  Many  effec- 
tive and  economical  alternative  insecticides 
are  available  now.  and  they  have  been  for  a 
long  time  It's  just  that  the  companies  that 
make  the  persistent  ones  keep  telling  every- 
one that  there  are  no  alternatives  to  their 
products  Non-persistent  insecticides  include 
Malathlon,  Methoxychlor.  Abate  and  Sevin. 
but  there  are  many  more 

The  time  to  stop  using  these  persistent 
chemicals  is  now.  so  that  our  environment 
can  begin  the  long,  slow  process  of  recoup- 
ing its  losses, 

Charles  F.  Wi-RSter, 
A-isistant  Professor.  Biological  Science':. 
State    Univer.sUi/    of    N.Y.    at    Stony 
Brook. 
Stony  Brook,  NY. 


HOUSING 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  set  a  national  housing  goal  of  26 
million  new  and  rehabihtat€d  housing 
units  by  1978.  This  goal  has  been  used 
as  a  yardstick  to  measure  our  housing 
programs. 

Too  often,  however,  we  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  assume  that  the  mere  dec- 
laration of  this  housing  goal  will  produce 
a  flurry  of  activity. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  face  the  fact  that, 
at  present  production  rates,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  produce  26  million  more  units 
within  the  next  decade. 

On  a  nationwide  basis,  housing  sUrts 
have  declined  from  1.5  million  in  1968  to 
an  estimated  1.1  milUon  in  1969.  Only 
100,000  low-income  units  were  built  last 
year-  20  mUlion  Americans  still  live  in 
substandard  housing.  The  plight  is  par- 
ticularly desperate  in  our  Nation's  cities. 

These  grim  facts  mean  that  we  have 
failed.  Government  housing  programs, 
although  well  inventioned  and  ambitious. 
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have  not  met  the  needs  in  our  urban 
areas.  \ 

The  prime  reason  for  our  failure  to 
meet  housing  g.ials  has  been  inadequate 
funding. 

The  1968  Housing  Act  established  ma- 
jor innovative  actian  programs  to  in- 
crease our  Nation's  supply  of  housing  for 
low-  and  middle-income  familiej.  Un- 
fortunately, this  ND:d  legislative  package 
was  not  supported  with  an  adequate  com- 
mitment of  our  financial  resources. 

This  year,  despite  the  housing  crisis 
and  the  nat'onal  a;tcnlion  given  to  the 
problem,  the  HUD  budget  of  $2  billion 
has  been  cut  20  percent,  or  almost  $400 
million  by  the  Houie.  Cuts  were  made  in 
all  the  major  innjjvativo  housing  pro- 
grams of  the  1968  legislation  which  have 
the  potential  for  easing  our  housing 
crisis,  such  as  sections  235  and  236.  rent 
supplements  and  mjodel  cities. 

In  September.  I.  wrote  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  iof  the  Subcommittee 
on  Independent  Offices  of  the  Committee 
op  Appropriations^  (Mr.  P.^sTORE^  and 
urged  v^t  the  funjds.  cut  from  the  HUD 
budget  by  the  Hoii|e,  be  i.  stored.  Today, 
the  full  committed  is  marking  up  the 
bill,  and  I  am  hojKful  that  this  action 
will  be  taken.  I 

One  area  wherellack  of  funds  is  par- 
ticularly acute  is  Urban  renewal. 

The  administration  has  requested  $1 
billion  for  urban  renewal,  and  the  House 
cut  this  amount  ^y  $150  million.  This 
program  is  hit  particularly  hard  by  in- 
flation and  soariilg  conustruction  costs. 

To  offset  these  Inflationary  pressures, 
1  have  urged  the  committee  in  a  letter 
this  week  to  fund  the  urban  renewal 
program  at  its  full!  authorization  level  of 
$1  6  billion,  ratherl  than  at  the  $1  billion 
lUD. 

I  aware  of  the  need  for 

its  to  overcome  infla- 

urban  renewal  is  of 

that  the  additional 


level  requested  by 
While  I  am  full 
budgetary  restrai 
tion,  I  believe  th 
such  high  priorit 


expenditures  are  fully  warranted 

It  is  false  econoihy  not  lo  provide  ade- 
quate funding  forlurban  renewal.  If  we 
fail  to  act  now.  blight  will  continue  to 
spread  and  the  coit  of  correcting  it  will 
continue  to  rise  with  soaring  construc- 
tion costs.  Ultimaiely.  we  will  be  faced 
with  a  far  greater — and  much  more 
costly — task  of  rei^wal  than  if  we  take 
action  now. 
In  the  meantim ;,  mUlions  of  Ameri- 


cans will  be  forced 


to  continue  to  live  in 


substandard  and  d<  teriorating  areas 

For  the  benefit  af  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  'etters  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  oi  the  Inde- 
pendent OCaces  S  ubconunittee  of  the 
Comfnittee  on  App  opriations  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  bt  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Septkmbeb  10.  1969. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastori  , 

Chairman,     Subcomv  xttce    on    Indcpmdfut 
Offices.  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, U.S.  Senate,  \'ashington.  DC 
DcAa  Senator  Pasiori:    I  understand   the 
Independent  Offices  £  ubcommlttee  will  soon 
be  In  mark  up  sesalo)  i  on  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  I  ousing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. I  urge  yc  u  and  the  members  of 
the   Subcommittee  t )   appropriate   funds   In 
the  amounts  recomi  lended  by   the   Depart- 
ment 


The  housing  shortage  In  thte  country  has 
become  crtttcal.  In  urban  and  rural  areas, 
the  poor  are  forced  to  live  In  substandard 
housing — housing  that  lacks  adequate  heat. 
electricity  and  plumbing.  In  New  York  City 
alone.  140.000  families  are  on  waiting  lists  for 
public  housing  units  Because  of  the  rapid 
nsp  in  buildlr.s  cnst.s  and  Intereft  rates,  mrtny 
families  of  low  and  middle  Income  find  It  Im- 
possible to  buy  a  home.  To  meet  these  chal- 
lenges, the  Congress  In  1968  committed  the 
nation  tJ  the  conftructloh  of  26  million  new 
and  rehabilitated  homes  within  ten  yenrs 

There  has  not.  however,  been  an  adequatp 
commitment  of  our  nation's  resoiTces  to 
meet  these  housln»  goals.  I  believe  the  ap- 
pDpriaUons  cuts  to  the  housing  and  urban 
devplnpinent  pr  'prams  for  flfcal  year  1970 — 
$384  million  will  seriously  hamper  our  abil- 
ity to  meet  our  housing  needs. 

The  1968  Hou.^lng  Act  established  two 
m.iicr  Innovative  programs  for  Increnflnc; 
the  nations  suoply  of  housing  for  low-In- 
come families  The  Section  235  and  2.30  In- 
tTfs'  riite  FUbF:dy  prcpr.ims  For  each,  the 
ILsdl  year  1070  authorlzntlon  level  Is  $100 
million  and  lhc.=e  amounts  were  reciucstcd  by 
HUD  The  programs-  were  cut  .*i;0  million  and 
$!0  .niUUon  respectively.  In  the  first  year  of 
op-'ritinn,  the.'^e  pr"gr.ims  have  proven  most 
e'Tcctive  and  the  dema.id  for  assistance  has 
quickly  exhaufted  available  funds,  necessltTt- 
Ing  addltlonnl  appropriations  In  the  Second 
Siipplcment.il  Appropriations  Bill  of  this 
yea  r 

Rent  Supplements,  another  key  housing 
prigram.  was  cut  from  $100  million  to  $50 
million  This  program  was  created  for  a  two- 
fold purpose;  as  an  Incentive  to  Increase  the 
housing  stock  and  as  a  rental  assistance  prc- 
gram  for  the  poor  Unfortxinately.  this  pro- 
gram has  suffered  since  Its  inception  from 
underfundlng  and  has  not  been  able  to  fulfill 
Its  role  In  supplying  housing. 

I  b?lleve  these  three  prot^rams.  SecUon  235. 
Section  236  and  the  Rent  Supplement  pro- 
gram must  be  fully  funded — each  at  $100 
million — so  that  viable  programs  to  provide 
housing  for  low  and  middle  Income  families 
can  be  maintained 

Another  critical  area  of  concern  Is  the  cut 
of  $150  million  In  the  urban  renewal  budget 
request.  Many  States,  sxich  as  New  York,  have 
undertaken  pioneer  efforts  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  private  sectjr  to  rebuild  the 
blighted  and  decayed  areas  in  our  cities.  To 
continue  and  expand  these  efforts.  State  and 
municipal  governments  must  be  assured  that 
Federal  aid  will  be  available  to  them. 

The  appropriation  for  Model  Cities,  an- 
other urbm  development  program.  h;is  been 
reduced  from  $675  million  to  $500  million. 
Although  troubled  by  administrative  diffi- 
culties in  the  past,  this  program  has  effec- 
tively Involved  local  citizen  groups  in  de- 
cision making  and  has  the  capability  of 
achieving  Its  goal  in  the  selected  cities.  The 
Model  Cities  program  Is  beginning  to  de- 
devolp  as  planned  and  we  must  support  this 
progress 

Both  programs,  urban  renewal  and  Model 
Cities,  creates  new  and  rehabilitated  neigh- 
borhoods. To  meet  the  increasing  needs  of 
our  urban  areas,  the  two  programs  must  be 
fully  funded. 

Other  HUD  programs  have  been  reduced, 
including  Pair  Housing  and  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity, Departmental  and  Regional  Manage- 
ment. 701  Comprehensive  Planning  Grants. 
College  Housing  Debt  Service  and  the  Home- 
ownership  Poundatlon.  Secretary  Romney 
an;i  his  Maif  hive  reviewed  the  buds''t  re- 
quests and  believe  their  requests  represent 
the  minimum  level  at  which  the  programs 
will  be  successful.  I  know  your  Committee 
will  carefully  review  this  appeal.  I  am  hope- 
ful the.'ie  funds  will  be  restored. 

Ihese  programs  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  iiitional  attack  on  the  problems  of  our 
cities.  Their  success  will  alleviate  urban  de- 
cay and  enable  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 


to  live  In  healthy  and  safe  environments. 
In  order  to  have  a  significant  Impact,  how- 
eve^,  they  must  be  adequately  funded  The 
cuts  made  by  the  House  can  only  delay 
progress  and  success  In  meeting  our  housing 
goals  I  urge  the  Committee  to  favorably 
consider  full  funding  of  the  HUD  budget  re- 
quests 

Sincerely, 

Charles  E   Goodem. 

US    ^?rN.^T^. 
COMMITTEK  ON  BANKING  AND  ClRRENCY, 

Washington.  DC  .  November  3.  1909. 
Hon  John  O.  Pastore. 

CliairmaJi.  Suhcommittce  on  Ind-pcndrnt 
Offices.  Siiialc  Approprtct:ons  Comvui- 
tcc,  Washington.  D  C. 
De.\r  John  On  September  10th.  I  wrote 
t  )  you  regarding  approprlntlcns  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develoi)- 
ment  In  that  letter.  I  urged  the  .Subcom- 
mittee on  Independent  Offices  to  restore  the 
cuts  m::de  by  the  House  ai^d  recommend  full 
fi.nillng  of  tiie  Department's  budget  requests. 
The  National  League  of  Cities,  the  US, 
Conference  of  Mayors  r.nd  the  National  As- 
.sociiition  of  Housing  and  Renewal  Officials 
ha'.e  Jointly  expre.s.ved  grave  concern  over 
inadequate  funding  which  threatens  the 
future  viability  of  urban  renewal  These  or- 
g..nlzation.'i  have  strongly  recommended  that 
tlie  program  be  funded  at  its  authorization 
level  of  $1  6  billion  rather  than  $1  billion  as 
requested  by  the  Department. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  met  with  approxi- 
mately 30  Mayors  and  Urban  Renewal  Dl- 
rcctorr,  from  my  Slate  regarding  this  recom- 
menitatlon.  In  addition,  I  received  hundreds 
of  telegrams  and  letters  from  city  officials 
throughout  the  State.  As  a  group  they 
emphasized  the  urgent  need  fcr  inrea&ed 
funding.  It  has  also  come  to  my  attention 
that  many  municipalities  In  great  need  of 
urbiin  renewal  have  not  submitted  applica- 
tions Municipal  officials  do  not  wish  to  com- 
mit the  time  and  effort  necessary  to  apply 
for  projects  and  create  optimistic  expecta- 
tions among  their  constituents  that  will 
later  be  frustrated  for  lack  of  funds. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
urban  renewal  program  should  be  funded  at 
Its  full  authorization  level  of  $1.6  billion. 

Rising  construction  costs  cauiied  by  in- 
flation have  hamstrung  urban  renewal.  The 
Construction  Cost  Index  (CCI)  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Indicates  that 
construction  costs  will  rise  7.3%  this  year.  If 
the  CCI  Is  applied  to  the  $1  billion  budget 
request  for  urban  renewal,  the  funds  In 
terms  of  actual  purchasing  power  will  be 
worth  only  $933  million.  Therefore,  the  effects 
of  inflation  cut  into  the  appropriation  before 
the  fundG  nre  even  available. 

Conventional  urban  renewal  programs,  be- 
cause of  their  scope  and  complexity,  often 
take  10  years  and  in  some  cases  longer  to 
complete.  Due  to  the  annual  Increase  in 
construction  costs,  cost  over-ru:is  and  other 
results  of  inflation,  the  sums  originally  re- 
served for  a  project  normally  will  not  be 
sufficient  for  completion.  As  a  result,  amend- 
atory  grants  must  be  allocated  by  HUD  to 
city  officials  to  meet  the  higher  costs.  The 
Department  estimates  that  of  the  $1  billion 
requested,  about  $400  million  will  be  for 
amendatory  grants  attributable  to  past  cost 
Increases. 

Inflation,  therefore,  consumes  over  40' 
of  the  Department's  $1  billion  budget  request. 
In  addition.  HUD  officials  estimate  that  ap- 
proximately $100  million  will  be  needed  for 
miscellaneous  Items  such  as  relocation  and 
code  enforcement.  This  leaves  only  about 
$5C0  million  for  new  urban  renewal  programs. 
The  Increased  demands  for  urban  renewal 
funds  far  exceed  the  available  supply  of 
funds.  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  needs  more  than  $2  billion  to 
fund  existing  applications— $1.5  billion  for 
conventional  urban  renewal  ajid  $692  mllllooa 
for    Neighborhood    Deyelopment    Programs, 
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This  does  not  Include  new  applications  which 
will  be  submitted  during  the  course  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  I  understand  that  applications 
received    by    HUD    total    $200    million    each 

"'/Tn  appropriation  of  $16  billion  would  yield 
almost  $1  billion  for  existing  and  new  appli- 
cations Needless  to  say,  this  amount  will  not 
be  sufficient  fully  to  meet  actual  needs.  How- 
ever, it  will  provide  twice  as  much  money 
for  new  urban  renewal  programs  as  the  HUD 
request,  after  the  effects  of  Inflation  are  taken 
into  account. 

While  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  need  lor 
budgetary  restraints  to  overcome  '"Aatif'?' 
I  believe  that  urban  renewal  Is  of  such  high 
priority  that  the  additional  expenditures  are 
fully  warranted. 

It  is  false  economy  not  to  provide  adequate 
funding  for  urban  renewal.  Funds  spent  for 
these  programs  bring  economic  returns  by 
creating  jobs  and  a  stronger  tax  base  in  the 
renewed  areas.  >,,,„>,♦ 

In  addition,  if  we  fall  to  act  now,  blight 
will  continue  to  spread,  and  the  cost  of  cor- 
recting It  will  continue  to  rise  with  soaring 
construction  costs.  Ultimately,  we  will  be 
faced  with  a  far  greater-and  much  more 
costlv— task  of  renewal  than  If  we  take  action 
now  "in  the  meantime,  millions  of  Americans 
will  be  forced  to  continue  to  live  in  sub- 
standard and  deteriorating  areas^ 

our  cities  and  our  people  deserve  more 
from  the  government  than  this.  I  urge  the 
Committee  favorably  to  consider  this  recom- 
men^auon,  and  appropriate  $1.6  billion  for 
the  urban  renewal  program. 

Sincerely,  „ 

Charles  E.  Goodell. 


GREAT  LAKES  SHIPPING 


Mr  MONDALE.  Mr,  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  just  recommended  a 
new  10-year  program  to  rebuild  the  U.S_ 
merchant  fleet.  SUtistics  on  the  age  of 
our  fleet,  and  its  declining  share  of  world 
commerce,  show  the  need  for  vigorous 
efforts  to  expand  and  modernize  U.b. 
shipping.  . 

I  cannot  understand  how  the  Great 
Lakes   shipping    industry   was   omitted 
from  this  new  proposal.  Everything  the 
President  said  about  our  ocean  shipping 
applies,  as  well,  to  the  Great  Lakes.  In 
the  past  30  years,  our  fleet's  share  of 
United  States-Canadian  trade  has  de- 
clined from  78  percent  to  virtually  zero. 
In  the  10  years  ending  in  1965,  the 
U  S  -flag  Great  Lakes  fleet  decUned  by 
about  500,000  gross  tons.  All  of  this  ca- 
pacity was  added  to   that  of  Canada 
which  with  heavy  Government  subsidy, 
has  developed  an  advanced  and  highly 
automated  fleet.  In  contrast,  our  Great 
Lakes  fleet  is  aging  and  shrinking.  It  is 
unthinkable  to  ignore  these  facts  in  em- 
barking on  a  long-term  program  to  ex- 
pand and  modernize  our  ocean  fleet. 

Mr  President,  this  appears  to  be  an- 
other case  of  discrimination  against  the 
Nation's  "fourth  seacoast."  The  St, 
Lawrence  Seaway  Act  of  1965,  for  the 
first  time  in  modern  American  history, 
required  that  a  waterway  pay  for  its 
development  and  operation.  Throughout 
the  Nation,  billions  of  tax  dollars  have 
been  invested  in  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  other  water- 
ways. . 

I  have  sought,  for  several  years,  to  im- 
prove the  financial  structure  of  the  sea- 
way, I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  And  I 
shall  also  insist  on  fair  treatment  of  the 
Great  Lakes  shipping  industry  in  any 


new  maritime  program  which  may  be 
enacted. 

A  NEW  RE3»ORT  ON  THE  SYNDICATE 
Mr  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  the  Chi- 
cago Crime  Commission  serves  a  valuable 
role  in  my  State  by  bringing  to  light  the 
activities  of  the  underworld,  and.  parti- 
cularly, organized  crime,  known  as  the 
Syndicate.  .    . 

From  time  to  time,  the  commission 
publishes  its  findings,  which  are  based  on 
exhaustive  files  prepared  over  long  years 
of  investigative  research.  These  findings 
spell  out  in  detail  the  operations  of  the 
Syndicate,  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  Syndicate  has  been 
able  to  infiltrate  legitimate  business  con- 
cerns, selling  both  goods  and  services,  and 
thereby  "launder"  its  "dirty"  crime- 
begotten  funds. 

These  i-acketeers  atnd  their  agents  prey 
upon  legitimate  business  enterprises  as 
well  as  financing  their  own.  It  is  clearly 
in  the  public  interest  to  spotlight  these 
connections.  The  crime  commission,  a 
nonprofit  organization  comprising  many 
of  Chicago's  civic  leaders  that  cuts  across 
political  affiliations,  performs  this  service 
with  diligence. 

Today,  the  commission  has  issued  tne 
latest  in  a  series  of  reports  that  names 
the  persons  and  the  business  in  the  Chi- 
cago area  which  their  investigation  has 
tied  to  the  Syndicate.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  note  that  the  report  is  ana- 
lyzed and  disseminated  by  the  Chicago 
press,  notably  in  the  columns  of  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  which  has  traditionally 
been  in  the  forefront  of  revealing  crime, 
corruption,  and  wrongdoing  wherever  it 
exists  in  lUinois.  . 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  acquaint 
Senators  with  this  pertinent  information, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  latest 
report  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission, 
entitled  "Spotlight  on  L^itimate  Busi- 
nesses and  the  Hoods:  Part  HI,"  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chicago  Crime  Commission— Spotlight  on 
Legitimate  Businesses  and  the  Hoods: 
Part    III 


business  open  to  the  public  Is  owned  or  op- 
erated by  known  members  of  the  crime  syn- 
dicate, keeps  among  its  officers,  directors  and 
employees  persons  who  have  a  direct  rela- 
tionship with  the  syndicate,  or  countenances 
open  meeUngs  of  hoodlums  on  us  premises, 
then  we  believe  that  the  consumer  is  en- 
titled to  know  these  facts 

As  we  have  stated  repeatedly,  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  by  themselves  cannot  rid 
Chicago  of  the  hoodlums.  All  citizens  must 
loin  in  the  task.  If  the  citizens  of  Chicago- 
land  want  to  rid  this  community  of  the 
cancer  of  organized  crime,  they  will  refuse 
to  patronize  those  businesses  that  persist  in 
maintaining  ties  with  the  syndicate. 

As  noted  above,  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission has  previously  named  a  total  of  73 
businesses  in  its  Spotlights  on  Legitimate 
Businesses  and  the  Hoods.  The  newspapers 
of  Chicago— which  have  courage  in  this  re- 
spect unmatched  by  any  newspaper  in  the 
United  States— have  repeatedly  named  each 
of  these  business  establishments. 

Of  the  73  businesses  previously  listed.  42 
are  still  In  operation 

In  this  Spotlight  III.  we  shall  list  first 
those  businesses  previously  named  which 
still  merit  inclusion  in  a  'Spotlight  on  Legit- 
imate Businesses  and  the  Hoods  ■  We  shall 
then  describe  an  additional  31  businesses, 
bringing  to  a  total  of  73  the  businesses  that 
we  hope  the  citizens  of  Chlcagoland  will 
avoid  as  their  contribution  to  the  effort  to 
drive  the  crime  syndicate  from  our  midst 
Daniel  Walker. 
President.  Chicago  Crime  Commission. 

Harvey    N     Johnson.    Jr.. 
Operating      Director.      Chicago      Cnme 
Commission. 


In  October  1967,  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission published  its  "Spotlight  on  Or- 
ganized Crime- The  Chicago  Syndicate."  In 
that  publication,  we  listed  42  businesses  that 
have  a  connection  with  known  members  of 
the  crime  syndicate.  In  June  1968.  the  Com- 
mission published  its  "Spotlight  on  Leg"'" 
mate  Businesses  and  the  Hoods:  Part  n, 
listing  an  additional  31  companies.  This  is 
Part  III. 

Chicago's  law  enforcement  agencies- 
notably  the  FBI  and  the  United  States  At- 
torney's office- have  in  recent  years  done  an 
outsundlng  Job  in  attacking  the  crime  syn- 
dicate. More  top  hoodlums  have  been  placed 
behind  bars  than  ever  before  In  Chicago  s 
history.  The  Illinois  Crime  Investigating 
Commission  has  supplemented  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  with  its  intensive  in- 
vestigations of  organized  crime  In  Chicago. 
But  despite  these  efforts,  the  hoodlums  have 
continued  their  Invasion  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness. 

We  recognize  the  right  of  a  person  to 
choose  his  associates.  But  when  a  business 
opens  its  doors  to  the  public,  It  must  accept 
the  corollary  right  of  the  public  to  know 
with    whom   It   Is   doing   business.   When   a 


I. ^BUSINESSES   PREVIorSLV    NAMED   WHICH    ARE 
STILL    IN   OPERATION 

A-1   Industrial  Uniforms.  Inc    4210  South 
Western  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

AJax  Phonograph  Co  ,  7730  Milwaukee  Ave- 
nue, Niles,  HI. 

Alhara     Management    Corp..     5206     North 
Sheridan  Road,  Chicago.  111. 

Alice  Ks  Boutique  Shop.  915  North  State 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

Apex  Amusement  Corp  .  7730  North  Mil- 
waukee Avenue.  Niles.  Ill 

Austin  Uquor  Mart,  Inc..  228  South  Wa- 
bash Avenue,  Chicago,  187  North  Clark 
Street,  Chicago,  3505  Dempster  Street^ 
Skokle,  1808  Waukegan  Road,  Glenview,  155 
Skokie  Highway,  Northbrook, 

Bella  Rosa  Drive-In  Restaurant.  1304 
South  Cicero  Avenue,  Cicero.  111. 

Commercial  Phonograph  Survey.  25  East 
Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D  &  B  Bookkeeping  Service.  5115  West  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Peggy  Dees  Apparel  Shop,  2601  West 
Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

Deluxe  Cigarette  Ser\ice,  Inc..  7730  Mil- 
waukee Avenue,  Niles,  111. 

El-Car  International  Limited,  5939' ^  West 
Roosevelt  Road,  Cicero,  111. 

N.  Flyer  and  Son.  Inc  ,  2034  North  Clark 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

General  Enterprises.  Inc  .  2634  West  Fuller- 
ton  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni 

Gildom  Cleaners,  3335  West  Chicago  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111. 

Hyde-Park  Insurance  Agency,  Inc  ,  1660 
East  55th  Street.  Chicago,  111 

J  &  R  Cleaners,  6410  West  Roosevelt  Road, 
Oak  Park,  111.  , 

Krals  Kiddle  Korner.  Inc.,  Krai's  Maternity 
Salon    4338  West  North  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Life-Time   Plastics.   2411    North   Clybourn 
Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

Lormar  Distributing  Co.,  2311  North  West- 
ern Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Marwood  Construction  Co..  8300  Center 
Avenue.  River  Grove,  ni. 

Maxwell  Llquore  Inc..  915-17  West  Maxwell 
Street,  Chicago.  lU. 

Mayo  Pltimblng  Company.  Inc  .  1827  North 
25tJh  Avenue.  Melrose  Park,  111, 
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Mllano  Inc  .  1189  Korth  State  Street.  Chi- 
cago. III. 

Northwestern  Canfly  ft  Tobacco  Co.,  3661 
West  Armltage  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

Frank  V  PanUleo  Co.,  8300  Center  Avenue. 
Ftiver  Grove.  Ill 

Parkslde  Motors.  1301  West  Waahlngton 
f.r  reet.  Chicago.  Ill 

Regal  Vending  Co^.  754  Grant  Street,  Chi- 
cago Heigh t.s.  111. 

Rosmar  Realty,  ihc  ,  4827  We.st  Cermak 
Road,  Cicero.  III. 

Sands  Motel.  5301J  North  Sheridan  Road. 
Chicago.  III. 

SanU  Pe  Saddle  and  Gun  Club.  91st  btieet 
k  County  Line  Road,  Hinsdale.   Ill 

Shalc-Ur-Corn.  Inc.,  3451  American  Lane. 
Elk  Grove  Village.  Ill, 

Shirts  Unlimited,  843  North  State  Street. 
Chicago.  111. 

Henry  Susk  Pontiac  C~>  .  520  North  Wabash 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

Thunderblrd  Motel.  7501  South  Shore 
Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

Tides  Motel.  523(]|  North  Sheridan  Road, 
Chicago.  Ill  I 

Town  Parking  Stintlons.  Inc  332  .Sou'h 
Michigan  Avenue,  Cftlcago.  111. 

Towne  Hotel.  48J7  West  Cermak  Road. 
Cicero.  Ill 

Union  JiiKurance  Company  of  Illinois.  1221 
North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  Ill 

Universal  Vending  Corp  2&34-3a  We.st 
F^iUerton  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

Van  Merrlt  Co  .  2415  49  West  21st  Slreet. 
Chicago.  111. 

Zenith  Vfendlng  Corp  .  2634  3H  West  Ful- 
lerton  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

II.    BUSINESSES    NOT    PREVIOUHLY    LISTED    WHICH 
HAVE    TIES    WITH    THE    CBIMK    SYNDICATE 

Accurate  Plastic  Molding  Co.  2411  N.irili 
Ciyboiirn  Avenue,  ChlCiigo.  111. 

|Thls  asterisk  (•)  throughout  the  listing 
Identifies  Individuals  or  conip.inies  listed 
In  the  Commusslon's  1967  or  1968  Spotlights 
on  the  Syndicate  | 

The  Corporate  Directory  of  the  Illinois 
Secretary  of  State  (lierein  referred  to  as  the 
Illnola  Corporate  Directory)  identifies 
Phillip  J  Mesl.'  7647  West  Armltage.  Chicago, 
as  president  of  this  firm  engaged  In  the 
plastic  molding  business.  The  registered  cor- 
porate address  Is  111  West  Monroe.  Chicago, 
but  the  plant  faculty  \s  located  at  2411  North 
Clyboum  Avenue.  Chicago,  which  Is  the  same 
address  as  Life-Time  Plastics.' 

Anco  Inc.  100  North  La  Salic  Street. 
Chicago.  111. 

This  company  writes  various  types  of  In- 
surance coverage.  Its  president.  John  D'Arco. 
and  Its  secretary,  Benjamin  "Buddy"  Jacob- 
son,  have  been  closely  associated  with  Sam 
"Momo"  Glancana.*  Anthony  "Joe  Batters" 
Accardo.*  leaders  of  the  Chicago  mob,  and 
other  members  of  the  crime  syndicate  While 
he  was  alderman  of  the  First  Ward  In 
Chicago,  D'Arco  was  Involved  in  both  busi- 
ness and  political  matters  with  Oiancana 
and  met  with  him  repeatedly.  D'Arco  has  re- 
tained his  position  as  Ward  Committeeman 
and  continues  to  be  active  In  First  Ward 
policies. 

Astro  Glass  Company.  Inc  .  4407  West  Ful- 
lerton  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

This  company  miuiufactures  scientific  and 
Industrial  glu£sware  which  it  sells  to  various 
Jobbers  and  manufacturers  The  company's 
president  is  Andrew  C.  Louchlos,  Rural  Route 
No.  1.  Palatine.  Ill_nols,  according  to  the  Illi- 
nois Corporate  Directory.  Louchios  Is  a  pay- 
oS  man  and  gambling  boes  for  William 
"Smokes  "  Alolslo*  who  Is  mentioned  subse- 
quently In  reference  to  Rite-Lite  Neon  Sign 
Company. 

Best  Sanitation  and  Supply  Co.,  1934  Weet 
Cortland,  Chicago,  111. 

FYank  Pesce  owns  this  washroom  sanita- 
tion and  Janitorial  supply  business,  previous- 
ly located  at  1215  Blue  Island  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago. Pesce  hafi  been  a  business  associate  of 
Ben  R.  Stein*  and  Joseph  Ollmco.*  In  1906, 


Glimco  and  Pesce  were  Indicted  by  a  federal 
grand  Jury  which  charged  them  with  vio- 
lations of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  February. 
1969.  Glimco  pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined 
$40,000.  Prank  Pesce  also  pleaded  guilty  to 
five  counts  in  the  Indictment  and  was  fined 
•  1.000. 

Bureau  Currency  Exchange.  Inc  1015 
South  State  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

Pat,iy  Rlcclardl  Is  Identified  In  the  IlUuols 
Corporate  Directory  as  the  president  of  this 
currency  exchange  For  years.  Rlcclardl  has 
Ix'on  associated  In  buslne^.s  and  socially  witli 
Fehx     Milwaukee  Phil  "  AlderlPlo  • 

C.>operailve  Music  Co  1728  Halsled.  Chi- 
iM^o  HeLsjIiUs.  111. 

One  of  the  DrgaiUzliiK  p.irtnert  of  till 
c.;mp.Tny  which  leases  Juke  boxes  and  sells 
phonograph  records  was  Prank  Laporte* 
(true  name  LIppprette).  a  iiailonally  known 
hoodlum  Ijater.  In  a  change  ol  pr.rtnerslilp 
orrranlzatlon.  Prank  Pran7.e.*  brother-ln- 
law  of  Laporte.  was  Included  In  the  firm 
Recent  Investigations  by  the  Illinois  State 
Deportment  of  Revenue  have  resulted  In  the 
conH.scatlon  of  machines  of  ihl.^  ccimprny. 
Jo.senh  Valaihl.  who  ha=  supplied  ccnlcler- 
al)le  Information  on  La  Co.ta  Nostra.  In- 
cluded Laporte  In  his  list  of  top  powcr<-  In 
the  crime  r.vndlcate  In  the  Chicago  area 

Courtesy  Pood  Mart.  Inc  .  3801  West  Divi- 
sion Street.  5400  West  Chicago  Avenue.  Chi- 
ta'j;o.  111. 

Phillip  J  Mesl*  was  listed  In  the  Illinois 
C  jrporate  Directory  .as  an  officer  of  this  com- 
pany prior  to  19C8  In  the  mo-^t  recent  Direc- 
tory, he  Is  Identified  as  the  Registered  Agent 
of  the  corporation. 

Dover  Insdrance  Agencv.  Ltd  .  1221  North 
La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

This  in-iirance  agency  has  the  same  ad- 
dross  and  company  officers  as  Union  Insur- 
au(  p  Company  of  Illinois  which  was  listed 
In   the  Commission's   1967  Spotlight. 

Piilco-Brewcr,  6115  West  Butterfield, 
Berkeley.  111. 

Simon  Pulco.  nephew  of  hoodlum  Joseph 
Aluppa.*  Is  a  partner  In  this  machine  repair 
business  He  also  ha.s  been  active  in  Alujipa's 
prostitution  and  gambling  operation  in 
Cicero.  Illinois,  with  W  J  Lincoln,  an  ex- 
convict,  and  Ronald  R.  Ross,  formerly  an  of- 
ficer In  companies  owning  vice  dens  In 
Cicero. 

Gabriel  Currency  Exchange,  Inc  .  1205-07 
South  Cicero  Avenue.  Cicero.  Ill 

Officers  of  this  currency  exchange  Include 
a  close  relative  of  a  known  hoodlum  and 
Joseph  Ruscetti,  who  is  a  director  of  the 
Santa  Fe  SaJdIe  and  Gun  Club.*  The  cur- 
rency exchange  Is  frequented  by  known 
hoodlums  including  James  "Turk  "  Torcllo,* 
an   underling  of   Flore   "Pifl"  Bucclerl.* 

Geoffrey  Accentance  Corp  .  3717  North 
Cicero  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

George  Harris  was  formerly  listed  as  the 
president  of  this  financing  company  In  the 
Illinois  Corpor-ite  Directory  Leah  Harris,  his 
wife,  is  listed  as  president  In  the  most  re- 
cent Directory.  In  connection  with  the  Ster- 
ling-Harris automobile  agency  bankruptcy. 
It  was  disclosed  certificates  of  title  to  many 
of  the  autos  which  disappeared  from  the 
agency  were  Issued  to  a  large  number  of  Chi- 
cago area  hoodlums.  George  Harris  was  con- 
victed in  the  criminal  case  growing  out  of 
the  bankruptcy  proceedings  .\fter  being 
granted  a  new  trial,  he  pleaded  nolo  con- 
tendere and  was  given  a  60  day  Jail  sen- 
tence and  a  suspended  fine  of  JIO.OOO 

Hlbbard  Dowel  Company,  Inc  ,  1652  Hub- 
bard Street,  Chicago.  111. 

Ben  R.  Stein*  Is  listed  In  the  Illinois  Cor- 
porate Directory  a«  the  secretary  of  this 
wooden  dowel  manufacturing  company.  Prior 
to  Its  incorporation  in  1958.  he  was  a  partner 
In  the  business.  Stein  is  mentioned  previ- 
ously In  reference  to  Best  Sanitation  and 
Supply  Company  and  Is  discussed  more  fully 
under   Midwest   Maintenance,   Incorprarated. 

Indian  Valley  Qolf  Club,  Inc  ,  Routes  83 
and  46,  Long  Orove  (Mundeleln),  111. 


Abam  Building  Corp  ,  228  South  Wabash 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

Austin  Liquor  Mart,  336  North  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  CommLsslon's 
1968  Spotlight  to  the  Interest  of  Ben  Pllllchlo 
In  the  Austin  Liquor  Mart.  Inc.  and  It  was 
noted  that  Anthony  Pllllchlo.  his  brother, 
was  the  president  of  the  company 

Tlie  Illinois  Corporate  Directory  lists  Ann 
Pllllchlo.  6611  Minnehaha.  Llncolnwood.  Illi- 
nois, as  an  officer  of  the  Indian  Valley  Golf 
Club  Listed  as  (jfiKcrs  of  the  Abam  Building 
Corporation,  a  construction  lirm.  are  Minnie 
Pllllchlo.  1434  North  Ashland.  River  Forest. 
Illinois,  as  well  as  Ann  Pllllchlo  and  Anthony 
Mlllchio. 

Tlie  current  li(|uir  license  Issued  hv  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  Indian  Valley  Golf  Club 
stales  that  two-thirds  of  the  corporate  stock 
of  Indian  Valley  is  held  by  Abam  Building 
Corporation  Ben  and  .'Vnthony  Pllllchlo  are 
married  to  Minnie  and  Ann  Plillchlo.  respec- 
tively Tlie  name  of  the  building  corporation 
IS  formed  from  the  first  name  Initial  letters 
of  these  four  Individuals 

Ivcyden  Accpptanre  Corp  ,  3733  West  Grand 
.^vonue.  Chlcato,  III 

Sam  Parugcla.  1335  North  Rldgeway  Ave- 
nue. Chicago,  was  listed  as  the  president  of 
this  flnancin'?  firm  in  Its  1969  annual  report 
to  the  Illinois  Secretary  of  State.  Pamigla 
has  iieen  described  as  a  "Juice"  man  for  the 
Juke  box  trade  He  has  for  years  been  an 
associate  of  top  echelon  hoodlums  such  as 
Charles  'Chuck"  English*  who  has  been  fre- 
quently observed  at  the  offices  of  the  accept- 
ance company. 

McHenry  County  Tobacco  and  Cindy  Co  . 
:i04  Lincoln.  Fox  River  Grove.  Ill 

Vending  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Box  664.  Fox 
Riv.T.  Grove.  111. 

Arrow  Amusement  Co  .  :i06  Lincoln.  Knx 
River  Grove.  111. 

McHenry  County  Tobacco  and  Candy  Com- 
pany was  formed  by  Joseph  "Black  Joe' 
Amato  and  is  presently  operated  by  his  son. 
Donald  Amato  Donald  was  named  in  1964  by 
a  witness  before  the  Illinois  Crime  Investi- 
gating Commission  as  one  of  three  "toughs' 
who  tried  to  pressure  the  witness  Into  accept- 
ing the  company's  brand  of  Juke  boxes  and 
cigarette  machines  Donald  Amato,  when  ap- 
pearing before  the  Commission  in  response 
to  a  subpoena,  relied  on  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination.  Joe  Amato  has  op>erated 
g.%mbl!ng  enterprises  in  McHenry  County. 
Illinois,  and  was  named  in  a  published  1963 
Chicago  Police  Department  report  as  one 
of  the  suburban  members  of  the  crime  syn- 
dicate. 

Tlie  of>eratlng  manager  of  the  McHenry 
company  in  1968  was  Edward  A.  Landers. 
Landers  also  operates  Arrow  Amusement 
Company,  which  has  Its  offices  next  door  to 
the  McHenry  Company. 

The  officers  of  Vending  Enterprises,  Incor- 
porated, according  to  the  Illinois  Corporate 
Directory,  are  Joseph  Amato  and  Edward  A. 
Landers. 

Meo's  Norwood  House,  4750  North  Harlem 
Avenue.  Harwood  Heights.  III. 

For  a  long  period  of  time.  Meo's  Norwood 
House,  a  restaurant,  has  welcomed  hood- 
lums ranging  from  the  top  echelon  down- 
ward. The  location  has  been  utilized  for 
meetings  of  crime  syndicate  members  who 
receive  preferential  treatment  from  the  man- 
igjment.  Repeatedly  observed  meeting  at  the 
restaurant  are  such  top  hoodlums  as  Sini 
Glancana,*  Anthony  J.  Accardo,*  Paul 
Rlcca,'  and  Jack  Ceroue.* 

Alfred  Meo.  owner  of  the  restaurant,  when 
questioned  about  the  luncheon  meetings  of 
top  syndicate  figures,  stated  that  he  has 
kn;jwn  them  all  his  life. 

Phil  Barone,  bartender-supply  manager  at 
Meo's.  was  convicted  in  August,  1969,  with 
hoodlums  Prank  De  Legge.  Sr..  and  Prank 
De  Lcgge.  Jr.,  among  others,  for  violation  of 
a  federal  law  relating  to  extortloa.  The  case 
Is  now  on  appeal. 
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Midwest  Maintenance,  Inc..  1550  South 
Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Ben  R  Stein*  is  listed  In  the  Illinois  Cor- 
porate Directory  as  secretary  of  this  financ- 
ing firm  Stein  was  co-owner  of  National 
Maintenance  Corporation  which  employed 
Imils  Arger  (deceased*,  a  hoodlum  operator 
f'f  State  Street  strip  Joints.  Stein  has  been 
an  associate  of  Gus  Alex.*  who  has  been 
Identified  In  United  States  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
crimo  syndicate. 

Stcin  began  providing  Janitorial  service  to 
McCormick  Place  In  1961  In  1962.  Lou  No- 
vlnson,  a  business  associate  of  Stein  In  Na- 
tional Maintenance  Corporation,  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  charge  of  destroying  records  of  the 
company  and  was  pen'enrcd  to  six  months  in 
jail  Novlnson  was  employed  by  Ben  Stein 
in  one  of  Stein's  companies  supplying  su- 
pervisory personnel  for  McCormick  Place. 

In  1964.  Stein  and  Nnvin.son  were  Inriif-ted 
by  a  federal  grand  Jury  for  making  Illegal 
payments  to  union  official  Jaseph  Glimco,* 
who  also  has  been  identified  as  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  crime  syndicate  Stein  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  elphteen  months  in 
prison  He  had  been  convicted  previously  for 
conspiracy  to  commit  robbery  and  receiving 
stolen  property  and  hTl  rerved  eleven  months 
In  the  Cook  County  Jail. 

Nickey's  MGM  Lounge.  1839  South  Cicero 
Avenue.  Cicero.  III. 

Nicholas  Kokenes.  3604  South  59th  Court, 
Cicero.  Illinois,  is  the  liccnree  of  this  tavern. 
Kokenes  has  permitted  pinball  machines  and 
other  forms  of  gambling  at  this  location. 
Kokenes  has  also  been  ejected  from  Haw- 
thorne Rack  Track  in  C.coro  f-r  on-track 
booking  of  horse  bets.  Joseph  Aluppa*  and 
his  underlings  have  been  regular  patrons  of 
Kokenes'  tavern.  A  wedding  reception  follow- 
ing the  marrlape  of  Kokenes'  daughter  in  the 
summer  of  1969  was  attended  by  such  top 
echelon  hoodlums  as  Paul  "the  Walter' 
Ricca*    and  Jack   "the  Lackey"  Cerone  * 

Normandy  InF^urance  Agency.  Coronet  In- 
surance Co..  2639  West  Peterson  Avenue. 
Chicago,  111. 

Norman  M.  Schlossberg  Is  listed  m  the 
Illinois  Corporate  Directory  as  secretary  of 
Normandy  Insurance  Company.  He  is  also 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Coronet  Insurance 
Company  located  at  the  same  address. 
Schlossberg  has  admitted  a  substantial  In- 
vestment m  a  large  real  estate  venture  In 
the  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois,  area  with  Frank 
Laporte*  who  has  been  mentioned  previously. 
Schlossberg  has  owned  a  liquor  outlet  in 
Calumet  City.  Illinois.  In  partnership  with 
Anthony  G.  Amadeo.  who  was  involved  In 
gambling  and  notorious  clip  Joints  in  Calu- 
met City  Schlossberg  formerly  was  pro- 
prietor of  an  East  Sixty-Third  Street  tavern 
in  Chicago,  publicly  described  as  'a  well- 
known  hangout  for  bank  robbers,  prosti- 
tutes, panderers  and  assorted  mobsters" 

Rlte-Llte  Neon  Sign  Co  .  2437  West  Chi- 
cago Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

One  of  the  incorporators  of  this  neon  sign 
company  was  William  "Smokes"  Aloisio.* 
who  had  previously  been  convicted  of  a  vio- 
lation of  federal  law  along  with  Frank 
Cerone.*  James  Cerone.  brother  of  Frank, 
and  George  Aloisio.  nephew  of  William 
Aloisio  m  1969.  George  Aloisio  was  listed  as 
president  and  director  of  this  company. 
James  Cerone  was  listed  as  the  supervising 
electrician  in  1969  and  w.as  identified  as  sec- 
retary of  the  corporation  In  1968. 

In  1969  WiUiam  Aloisio  was  convicted  In 
the  United  States  District  Court,  Northern 
District  of  Illinois,  for  conspiracy  In  con- 
nection with  the  possession  and  transmittal 
of  false  United  States  securities. 

Scaramu2;zo  and  Sons,  Gunsmiths,  1624 
West  Eighteenth  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
1525  Ogden  Avenue,  Downers  Orove,  Ul. 

Joseph  Scaramuzzo  of  LaGrange,  Illinois, 
the  founder  of  this  firm  which  sells  guns  to 
the  public,  also  Is  president  and  treasurer 


of  the  Santa  Pe  Saddle  and  Gun  Club.  Hins- 
dale. Illinois,  -nils  club  is  described  in  the 
Corrimlsslon's  1967  Spotlight. 

Louis    Tedesco    Plumbing    Company.    Inc. 
4907-09  West  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 
Lamon    Construction.    Inc.,   4907-O9   West 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

Ixiuls  M  Tedesco  Is  the  president  of  both 
of  these  companies.  The  Commission's  1968 
Spotlight  described  Park  Avenue  Realty  at 
4907  West  Chicago  Avenue  which  was  oper- 
ated by  Dominic  "Butch"  Blasl.*  1138  Park 
Avenue  River  Forest.  Illinois  Blasl  was  Iden- 
tified in  hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  United  Sta'es  Senate  as  a  member  of  the 
Chicaeo  crime  syndicate. 

In  1967.  Blasl'  applied  for  an  Illinois  real 
es'ate  broker's  license,  listing  Louis  M  Ted- 
esco as  one  of  his  character  witnesses  Ted- 
esco and  Blasl  have  been  business  associates 
in  o:hcr  ventures  Blasl.  an  ex-con\lct.  was 
a  cliaufTeur  and  bodyguard  f^.r  :-am  "Momo  ' 
Glancana  •  former  Chicago  top  echelon 
ho'dlum 

Uncle  Lou's  General  Merchandise.  3644 
West  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

This  company,  which  sells  general  mer- 
chandise at  retail,  was  formerly  Uncle  Lou's 
Salvage  Incorporated,  located  at  1207  South 
Blue  Island  Avenue.  An  officer  of  Uncle  Lou's 
Salvage  Incorporated  Is  Concetta  Brlatta. 
who  resides  with  her  husband  Louis  Brl- 
atta.* at  1074  West  Polk  Street.  Chicago.  She 
was  also  an  officer  of  Rush  Liquor*,  a  past 
business  operation  of  Louis  Brlatta  and  an 
incorporator  of  Maxwell  Liquors.  913-17  West 
Maxwell  Street.  Chicago,  which  was  Included 
m  the  Commission's  1967  Spotlight.  Louis 
Brlatta  operates  Uncle  Lou's  General  Mer- 
chandl.^e  His  hoodlum  friends.  Gus  Alex  and 
the  late  Prank  Ferraro.  were  identified  In 
hearings  before  a  United  States  Senate  Sub- 
committee as  members  of  the  Chicago  crime 
syndicate. 
'  Villa  Rosa  Pizza  and  Lounge.  2672  River 
Road.  River  Grove.  111. 

Sam     "Big   Sam"   Arlola.   9121    Grand   Ave- 
nue,   Franklin    Park,   Illinois,    who   operates 
this  pizza  restaurant,  was  named  by  a  United 
States  Senate  Subcommittee  as  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  crime  syndicate.  Ariola's  apart- 
ment m  Franklin  Park  was  raided  by  police 
of  the  State's  Attorney  of  Cook  County  after 
It  was  learned  the  first  floor  space  purport- 
edly was  an  appliance  store  but  actually  was 
a    'blind."    housing    the    headquarters    for 
Ariola's     pinball     machine     and     gambling 
routes    During  the  raid.  $37,130  in  cash  was 
found  in  Ariola's  apartment  and  two  loaded 
pistols  and  gambling  equipment  in  his  c.r. 
The  raid  also  revealed  a    "black  book"  con- 
taining   names    and    telephone    numbers    of 
numerous     Chicago     hoodlums.      Including 
■J  B  "  i"Joe  Batters."  an  alias  of  Anthony  J. 
Accardo*),  John  Lardlno,*   Rocco  Rotenzo.* 
and  Joseph  Gagllano.* 

Zelrio.  Inc..  East  122nd  Street  and  South 
Twrrence  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

Zelrio.  Inc.  services  the  Calumet  Land 
Reclamation  Company  listed  at  9558  South 
CoUax,  Chicago.  Illinois,  and  operates  as  a 
sand  and  black  dirt  excavator.  Calumet  Land 
Reclamation  operates  as  a  ""sanitary  land 
fill  company  "  or  garbage  dump. 

Frank  De  Stefano*  is  listed  in  the  lillnols 
Corporate  Directory  as  secretary-treasurer  of 
Ze'rlo  He  was  associated  at  one  time  with  his 
brother.  Vlto.  in  the  Tarr  Tobacco  Company. 
Vlto  was  identified  in  hearings  by  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1963  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  crime  syn- 
dicate. The  Tarr  Tobacco  Company  was  in- 
volved in  the  lUlnols  counterfeit  tax  stamps 
scandal  and  the  company  eventually  lost  its 
tobaco  licenses.  Frank  De  Stefano  was  a 
partner  of  Mannv  Skar  In  the  Southeast 
Community  Builders  Manny  Skar  was  slain 
gangland  style  In  1965.  Prank  De  Stefano  and 
his  brother."  Rocco  De  Stefano.  also  operated 
R  &  M  Construction  Company.  Rocco  De 
Stefano  was  identified  by  a  United  Slates 


Senate   Sut)committee   as   a   member   of  the 
Chicago  crime  syndicate. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  THOMAS  PAT- 
RICK MELADY  AS  AMBASSADOR 
TO  BURUNDI 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
30.  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Thomas  Patrick 
Melady  as  Ambassador  to  Burundi  was 
confirmed.  I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to 
be  present  on  that  day,  because  there  are 
certain  facts  about  Dr.  Melady  that  I 
would  have  liked  to  present  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Senators. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Melady 
is  an  old  friend  and  constituent  who 
hails  from  my  own  hometown  of  Norwich, 
Conn.,  I  am  particularly  pleased  about 
this  appointment  because  of  the  excep- 
tional quality  of  this  most  recent  addi- 
tion to  our  ambassadorial  corps. 

Tom  Melady  has  an  international  rep- 
utation as  a  scholar  of  African  affairs. 

He  was  the  founder  and  first  director 
of  the  Institute  of  African  Affairs  at 
Duquesne  University. 

He  aas  served  since  1967  as  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Afro- Asian  Af- 
fairs at  Seton  Hall  University. 

He  is  on  intimate  terms  with  most 
of  the  African  leaders. 

And  he  is  the  author  of  numerous 
books  dealing  with  Africa  and  the  prob- 
lem of  race.  Among  his  best  known  books 
are  "The  Revolution  of  Color,"  "Tlie 
Third  World,"  and  a  biography  of  Ken- 
neth Kaunda.  of  Zambia. 

He  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  have  col- 
laborated on  a  book  of  a  more  general  and 
philosophical  nature,  entitled  "House 
Divided  in  the  Family  of  Man,"  which  is 
scheduled  to  appear  this  coming  Jan- 
uary. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  th;s  bcxsk 
deals  with  the  racial,  religious,  and  eco- 
nomic divisions  that  plague  the  modern 
world,  and  that  it  seeks  to  propose  solu- 
tions for  them.  ,   . 

Dr.  Melady  has  also  been  an  activist 
who  has  been  deeply  concerned  over  Afri- 
can and  international  affairs.  For  7  years, 
from  1960  to  1967,  he  served  as  the  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  for  African  Affairs, 
an  organization  whose  prime  function  u 
was  to  assist  African  students  in  this 
countrv.  He  has  also  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Catholic  Move- 
ment for  Cultural  and  Intellectual  Af- 
fairs. ,  ,.     , 

To  this  altogether  exceptional  back- 
ground of  expertise  and  personal  involve- 
ment. Dr.  Melady  adds  equally  excep- 
tional qualities  of  character  and  of  heart. 
He  is  a  deeply  religious  man,  dedicated 
to  the  belief  in  the  ultimate  spiritual 
unitv  of  all  mankind. 

He  is  profoundly  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  the  common  man.  as  the 
thousands  of  African  students  he  has 
helped  can  attest. 

In  my  opinion,  he  possesses  all  of  the 
attributes,  temperamental,  intellectual, 
and  cultural,  of  the  ideal  diplomat. 

I  am  confident  that  Dr.  Melady  has  a 
long  and  brilliant  future  ahead  of  him  in 
the  American  diplomatic  corps. 

I  can  think  of  no  diplomatic  nominee 
whose  name  has  come  before  the  Senate 
in  recent  years  who  is  more  qualified  to 
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represent  our  country  as  an  ambassador 
to  the  area  for  which  he  has  been  desig- 
nated. 

I  congratulate  the  administration  on 
this  appointment. 


OMAHA  PRESS  CLUB  HONORS 
KEOGH  AND  KALBER 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Omaha  Press  Club,  mindful  of  the  bib- 
lical admonition  that  "a  prophet  is  not 
without  honor,  save  in  his  own  coun- 
try." this  year  has  inaugurated  an  an- 
nual "Honored  Prophet"  award  m  which 
distinguished  alumni  of  the  club  and 
other  midwestern  newsmen  are  to  be 
saluted  for  their  accomplishments  in 
their  craft. 

It  was  my  pleasure  on  October  24  to 
attend  the  dinner  on  the  campus  of 
Creighton  University  at  which  the  first 
awards — replicas  of  a  shepherd's  crook — 
were  presented  to  James  Keogh,  special 
assistant,  to  the  President,  and  to  Floyd 
Kalber,  _ midwestern  correspondent  of 
NBC  news. 

Both  Mr.  Kalber  and  Mr.  Keogh  pre- 
sented thoughtful  and  challenging  as- 
sessments of  the  current  state  of  their 
profession.  Without  their  intending  it 
to  be  so.  what  emerged  was  a  kind  of 
debate  which  maikes  absorbing  reading 
and  will  claim  the  attention  of  think- 
ing readers  and  viewers  regardless  of 
their  current  notions  about  television 
news  and  the  press. 

Each  of  these  men  Is  a  skilled  prac- 
titioner of  the  art  of  communication, 
and  it  is  entirely  fitting  that  they  should 
be  honored.  But  beyond  the  salute  to 
their  competence  and  accomplishments, 
what  they  had  to  say  on  that  evening 
goes  far  indeed  toward  illuminating  the 
problems  of  a, free  press  in  a  free  coun- 
try. 

Because  the  scholarly  papers  prepared 
by  Messrs  Keogh  and  Kalber  deserve 
much  wider  circulation.  I  have  obtained 
copies,  along  with  the  introductions  by 
Hugh  Fogarty.  managing  editor  of  the 
World-Herald,  and  Mark  Gautier,  news 
director  of  KMTV  in  Omaha. 

Mr.  President,  the  Omaha  Press  Club, 
under  its  president.  Charles  E.  Wleser, 
of  United  Ptess  International,  and  its 
steward.  FraOk  Scott,  of  station  KBON, 
deserves  great  credit  for  initiating  this 
series  of  awards.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  thq  remarks  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  beiili;   no  objection,   the   items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
In THoDrcTURY  ,     Remarks       of       Hugh        A. 

Foc.\RrY.  MAi^AciNc  Editor.  Omaha  World- 

HtR.VLD  1 

De.spite  the  biblical  inspiration  for  this 
splendici  event).  I  have  receivetl  stern  orders 
to  avt>id  sliitft  solemnity  m  presenting  our 
next  Honored  [Prophet. 

II  atoketl  to  tapsule  his  blo^-raphy  to  date, 
I  perhaps  woujd  write  it  about  like  Uijs 

He  advanced  from  managing  editor  of 
t'le  C'reigh Ionian  to  managing;  editor  of  the 
W.ute  House-*whiIe  making  the  giant  leap 
ir   m   Who's   hp?   to  Who's   Who." 

I  could  perhaps  stop  right  there,  but  you 
kiK.w  I  won't.,  For  I  regard  the  details  in- 
beiween   as  ecjually    interesting 

Our  guest  Ifi  a  native  of  Platte  County. 
Nebraska,  and  grew  up  on  a  farm  there,  some 
20  miles  northwest  oi  Coluxnbus. 


In  the  late  20's  and  early  30"8  it  was  a  cruel. 
even  a  brutal,  land — baked  hard  by  drouth 
and  beaten  down  by  depression  and  Im- 
po6Slble-to-pay  mortgages  Our  honoree  can 
recall  for  you  how  he  and  his  family  fed 
Kus&ian  thistles  to  skinny  cattle  and  how. 
when  they  awoke  of  a  late-July  morning, 
they  could  actually  hear  the  grasshoppers 
chomping  on  the  meager  stand   of  corn. 

So  please  do  not  try  to  tell  our  big-clty 
visitor  tonight  aijout  farm  problems,  or 
alxnil  the  diinculiles  of  acquiring  a  college 
education 

After  graduation  from  Creighton.  our  guest 
took  his  turn  at  most  Jobs  in  the  World- 
Ht'r:ild  newsroom  before  settling  down  to  be 
a  talented  city  hall  and  political  reporter. 

He  served  as  our  first-rate  city  editor  from 
1948  to  1951,  working  all  the  while  as  Omaha 
correspondent  for  Time  Magazine  by  main- 
taining   a    private    midnight    shift. 

Fi>r  fear  of  speaking  longer  than  the 
speaker,  I  shall  not  list  all  the  Keogh  achieve- 
ments after  he  went  to  Time  in  1951  as  con- 
intnitmg  editor  He  was  an  associate  editor 
from  1956  to  1961  and  assistant  managing 
editor  from  1961  to  mid-1968.  He  was  named 
executive  editor  shortly  before  he  took  a  leave 
of  absence  to  help  Dick  Nixon  run  -and  inn. 

Th.it  brings  us  up  to  the  White  House 
day.s.  where  he  is  listed  officially  ;is  special 
.issLst.iiit  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  And.  as  the  World-He'ald  Washing- 
ton Bureau  pointed  out  In  a  recent  story: 
"The  Congressional  Directory  lists  15  special 
a.-sist.iuts  Signltlcamly.  though  the  n:unes 
are  not  in  alphabetical  order—Keogh's  leads 
.ill  the  rest" 

It  Rives  me  great  pleasure  to  preseni  James 
Charles  Keogh.  who  has  gone  far,  but  not 
tf)o  lar  to  be  welcomed  home  occasionally. 
Please  greet  him  warmly  as  an  unveiled 
H'  nored  Prophet 

When  CKiod  News  Is  No  News 

(Address  by  James  Keogh  before  the  Omaha 

Press  Club   on   October   24.    1969) 

I  thank  you  for  honoring  a  sometime 
pr.iphet  in  his  own  country.  This  is  an  honor 
that  I  appreciate  not  only  for  its  own  sake 
but  also  lor  the  reason  that  it  reassures  me 
at)Out  my  presence  before  this  group.  Since 
I  am  now  involved  In  government  and.  In  a 
.sense  m  politics.  I  come  before  you  with  some 
trepidation  For  I  am  well  aware  of  the  widely 
held  attitude  among  the  press  that  there  Is 
only  one  way  lor  a  newsman  to  look  at  a  poli- 
tician— and  that  is  down. 

However,  you  must  remember  that  in  the 
eyes  of  some,  we  are  all  In  the  same  bag.  Let 
mo  recall  for  you  how  Ibsen  saw  it.  "It  is  In- 
excusable for  scientists  to  torture  animals," 
he  .said;  let  them  make  their  experiineiits 
on  Journalists  and  politicians  ' 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not 
here  as  a  politician,  and  I  am  here  as  only 
a  transient — not  a  careerist — in  government. 
My  Job  in  government  is  to  run  the  research 
and  writing  staff  in  the  White  House,  with 
the  purpose  of  helping  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  communicate  with  the  peo- 
ple. My  office  tries  to  help  the  President 
with  speeches,  messages  to  Congress,  proc- 
lamations and  many  other  kinds  of  com- 
munications. 'You  will  note  that  I  said 
"tries."  I  hnd  that  when  President  Nixon  is 
going  to  stand  up  and  say  something,  tho.se 
who  are  trying  to  help  him  had  better  not 
have  any  overwheenlng  pride  of  authorship. 
The  way  it  comes  out  is  strictly  his  own. 

My  staff  at  the  White  House  has  what  we 
tend  to  call  a  low  profile.  This  means  that 
we  don't  get  much  publicity  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  member  of  my  group  who  in  the  past 
has  been  accustomed  to  considerable  atten- 
tion in  the  press  has  said  that  he  finds  him- 
self constantly  in  such  low  profile  that  he 
always  has  a  backache. 

But  there  is  one  very  comforting  side  to 
all  of  this  for  me.  Since  we  don't  get  much 
public  notice,  very  few  of  my  old  friends  in 
the  press  have  found  the  occasion  to  attack 


me  The  fact  that  I  rather  like  this  Is  per- 
haps a  key  to  my  nonpolltlcal  nature;  a 
genuine  political  figure  is  troubled  by  such 
low  visibility  I  would  say  that  politicians— 
now  that  I  know  quite  a  few  of  them — tend 
to  agree  with  Winston  Churchill  that  "Noth- 
ing in  life  Is  so  exhilarating  ivs  to  be  shot  at 
without  result   ' 

It  is  appropriate  and  really  quite  interest- 
ing that  you  have  taken  your  text  for  the.se 
awiu-ds  from  St  Matthew.  I  find  it  fascinat- 
ing because  some  scholars  happen  to  believe 
that  Matthew  considerably  embellished  upon 
the  Gospel  of  SI  Mark.  In  other  words,  he 
reported  quite  a  bit  more  than  he  really 
knew  In  the  days  when  I  was  City  Editor 
of  Till-  World-Hcruld.  we  might  have  been 
rather  blunt  and  called  that  "coking  it  up  " 
Today.  I  suppo.se.  his  Ciospel  .should  be 
marked  with  one  of  those  little  boxes  that 
say  "Comment"  or  "News  Analysis  " 

Well,  whether  or  not  your  choice  of  Mat- 
thew is  significant  as  to  the  philosophy  of 
this  Club.  I  would  like  to  be  consistent  and 
take  for  my  text  Matthew  7  13  It  reads: 
"Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way, 
that  leadeth  to  destruction." 

Having  established  that  as  my  text.  I  has- 
ten to  say  that  I  speak  tonight,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  as  a  Journalist  -a  Journalist  who 
for  30  years  was  reporter,  writer  and  editor, 
from  the  police  station  in  South  Omaha  to 
the  25th  flcKir  of  the  Time  &  Life  Building 
in  mid-town  Manhattan.  And  I  might  .say.  in 
passing,  that  some  aspects  of  life  are  very 
similar  at  both  ends  of  that  geographical 
spectrum. 

I  speak  as  a  journalist  who  for  a  bit  more 
than  a  year  now  has  been  looking  at  Journal- 
ism from  the  outside.  What  I  have  seen  from 
this  new  perspective  has  in  many  respects 
made  me  proud  of  my  profession.  But  in  one 
very  major  sense,  what  I  see  has  enlarged 
In  my  con.sciousness  a  concern  that  has 
troubled  me  lor  years.  It  is  a  problem  that, 
I  believe,  troubles  a  great  many  other  Jour- 
nalists 

This  IS  my  concern:  I  fear  that  Journalism 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  destructive 
force — a  negative  force — In  our  society  at  a 
time  when  the  need  for  positive  forces  Is  as 
great  as  it  has  been  at  anytime  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  country. 

Now  I  recognize  tliat  news  is  essentially 
negative — that  bad  news  is  news — and  it  has 
always  been  so.  All  the  way  back  in  the  first 
centtiry.  Plutarch  referred  to  "TTiat  old  prov- 
erb. Bad  news  travels  fast  and  far.'  "  What 
bothers  me  is  that  in  our  revved-up  era.  bad 
news  is  travelling  so  fast  and  so  far  that  the 
essentlally-and-largely  positive  side  of  life  Is 
almost  totally  ignored. 

This  negative  tendency  in  reporting  the 
news  h;us  been  hurried  and  expanded  by  the 
growth  of  television  as  a.  major  news  media 
Let's  face  it  23-sqiiare:  When  news  must  lie 
visual  tind  must  be  crammed  into  an  ex- 
tremely limited  amount  of  time,  there  hardly 
seems  to  be  rooin  for  anything  except  the 
negative. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  effect  of  the 
news  coverage  of  the  civil  disturbances  in  otir 
cities  in  1967.  The  constant  flash  on  tlie  TV 
screen  and  on  the  front  pages  of  newspapers 
and  on  the  tlame-shrouded  covers  of  national 
magazines  tended  to  give  the  country — and 
the  world — the  false  Impression  that  nearly 
all  of  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States  were 
in  a  state  of  active  revolt,  when  the  fact  w:us 
that  only  a  very  small  percentage  was 
Involved. 

The  same  i)oint  can  be  made  ab<nit  the 
small  percentage  of  otir  youth  who  have 
really  dropped  out  of  s<x'iety  I'm  sure  that 
there  is  widespread  belief  abroad—  and  even 
at  home—  that  all  of  American  youth  fits  the 
pattern  of  the  very  small  element  of  ex- 
tremists. By  the  way.  this  point  of  view  led 
one  Washington  politician  to  comment  the 
other  day  that  one  slogan  in  the  next  na- 
tional election  campaign  will  surely  be,  "Pot 
in  every  chicken.  ' 

I  strongly  suspect  that  the  negative  impact 
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of  news  coverage  In  the  past  decade  has  done 
a  ereat  deal  to  build  the  mood  of  despair  and 
helplessness  that  exists  among  too  many 
people  not  only  In  the  United  StAtes  but  also 
■Hhe  other  advanced  countries  of  the  world. 
Fverv  evening  they  watch  these  handsome, 
f, nc7re  "  vtng  men  on  that  screen  telling 
them  of  terrible  things,  and  they  end  up 
ihlnking    that    if    everything    is    that    bad. 

"ir'dSlToI  take  such  an  extravagant 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  visualize  this 
picture  of  an  American  citizen^  He  s  in  his 
lorties.  he  owns  his  own  four-bedroom  home, 
has  two  cars,  has  a  lar  greater  Income  than 
he  ever  expected  to  have  and  one  that  h:s 
grandfather  and  perhaps  his  father  would 
have  considered  miraculous.  His  son  ranks 
near  the  top  of  his  class  at  Yale.  His  daugh- 
ter is  an  art  major  at  Kadcllffe.  He  and  his 
wile  and  children  have  more  in  the  way  ot 
economic  advantages,  more  in  the  way  ol 
cultural  opportunities  and  more  tx>  antici- 
pate for  their  progeny  than  any  family  of 
their  caliber  in  the  history  of  the  world.  This 
man  reads  his  morning  newspaper,  listens  to 
the  news  on  his  car  radio  returning  home 
from  work,  watches  a  half-hour  of  ""work 
news  oa  TV,  spends  an  hour  with  his  favorite 
news  magazine,  and  goes  down  to  his  den  and 
shoots  himself  dead  because  the  world  is  in 
such  horrible  shape. 

I  know  that  I  am  not  alone  in  being  con- 
cerned about  the  pervasiveness  of  the  nega- 
tive in  the  news.  Recently.  David  S.  Broder. 
a  perceptive  columnist  for  the  Washington 
Po'.t  who  is  now  on  leave  as  a  Fellow  of  the 
Institute  of  Politics  at  Harvard  University, 
wrote  this:  "The  reflexes  of  the  news  indus- 
try are  such  that  any  militant  minority  can 
count  on  dominating  a  story  simply  by  walk- 
ing in  on  an  event  where  they  know  some 
personage  will  be  addressing  an  audience  and 
the  press  will  be  present."  In  only  slightly 
different  terms,  this  amounts  to  an  open 
exploitation  of  the  press  in  a  way  that  no 
self-respecting  Journalist  in  years  past  would 
have  wanted  to  allow. 

TV  Guide  recentlv  dealt  with  the  problem 
of  the  negative  syndrome  in  an  article  that 
tapped  the  thoughts  of  an  impressive  array 
of  network  executives  and  newsmen  and 
found  "the  sudden  emergence  of  an  attitude 
that  there  has  been  too  much  onesided  at- 
tacking of  the  united  States,  its  institutions 
and  Its  citizens,  on  the  airwaves." 

AU  of  us  are  aware  of  the  current  and 
probable  future  Impact  of  TV  on  our  soci- 
ety If  I  needed  any  further  evidence.  I  got 
some  the  other  night  on  the  White  House 
lawn  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  hosted  a  spe- 
cial performance  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Evening  Parade  at  a  picnic  for  members  of 
the  -White  House  staff  and  their  families.  At 
one  point,  after  the  band  had  been  playing 
and  marching  for  some  time,  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  drill  as  one  of  the  parade  officers 
called  out  a  command  from  the  other  side 
of  the  lawn.  And  In  the  silence  a  small  voice 
was  clearly  heard,  asking:  "Mommy,  Is  that 
the  commercial?" 

The  capacity  for  the  negative  in  news  cov- 
erage shows  Itself  not  only  on  TV  and  not 
only  In  the  area  of  violence  and  disruption 
but   also  In  many  variations  on  the  theme 
and  m  a  wide  variety  of  media. 
Let  me  cite  Just  a  few  examples. 
Last    spring    the    Reverend    Ralph    David 
Abernathy  led  a  delegation  of  his  followers 
to  Washington  as  part  of  his  Poor  Peoples 
Campaign.  In  the  Sunday  edition  of  one  of 
the  country's  most  prestigious  newspapers, 
alter  the  conclusion  of  the  Abernathy  visit 
to  the  Nation's  Capital,  there  was  this  head- 
line: THE  POOR:  A  Cold  Shoulder  for  Aber- 
nathy. 

That  headUne  summed  up  the  general 
thrust  of  that  newspapers  coverage  of  Aber- 
nathy s  days  in  Washington.  The  Impression 
left  with  the  reader  was  that  Abernathy  had 
been  turned  away  without  a  hearing  and 
with  no  indication  of  concern  by  the  Nixon 
Administration. 


What  was  the  fact?  Abernathy  and  the 
leaders  of  his  group  met  with  the  President, 
the  Vice  President,  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  members  of  the  Urban  Affairs  Council. 
Tlie  group  presented  Its  case  in  great  detail. 
Tliere  was  an  extensive  dialogue  between 
Abernathy  and  President  Nixon,  who  stayed 
In  the  meeting  for  approximately  an  hour. 
The  Vice  President  and  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  continued  the  session  with  Aber- 
naihv  and  his  group  lor  a  total  of  "PP'-0''|- 
matclv  three  hour::.  From  the  day  that  this 
\(':ninistr2tion  look  office.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  delegation  that  has  been  given  that 
much  time  by  all  of  those  top  officials  of  the 
US  povernment.  Yet  the  impression  that 
was  conveved  to  its  readers  by  this  eminent 
newspaper"  was  the  totally  negative— and 
c!  nccrous— one  that  the  governmem  turned 
Abernathy  away  and  showed  no  concern 
whatever  for  the  problems  of  poverty. 

Another  variation  on  the  negative  theme 
is  the  now  famous  Issue  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  David  Kennedy,  and  the  matter 
of  wage  and  price  controls. 

At  a  press  conference  on  Tuesday.  June  10, 
Secretary  Kennedy  was  asked  whether  the 
U.S  government  was  considering  the  Impo- 
sition of  wage  and  price  controls.  He  an- 
swered bv  saving  that  he  was  against  a  "con- 
trolled society."  As  the  press  conference  went 
on.  he  was  questioned  further,  with  report- 
ers moving  in  from  all  angles. 

Question:  "Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  leaving 
open    that    question     of    wage    and    price 

control?'"  _  ,.        _,    »!,. 

Secretary  Kennedy;  •'The  policy  of  the 
government  is  not  to  have  wage  and  price 
controls  and  at  the  present  time  I  see  no 
need  for  It  " 

The  questions  persisted. 
Question:    "In  the  event   of   no   tax  sur- 
charge are  you  leaving  open  the  question  of 
controls?" 

Secretary  Kennedy:  "You  leave  all  ques- 
tions open  as  you  go  along.  You  don't  close 
the  door  on  anything." 

Now  what  we  have  there  is  the  case  of  a 
public  official  who  states  his  position  firmly 
and  then  when  he  is  asked  and— let's  admit 
It— badgered  about  a  hypothetical  situation 
extending  into  the  future,  makes  the  reason- 
able and  logical  answer  that  of  course  many 
things  are  possible.  Perhaps  he  should  have 
been  more  skillful  In  his  public  re.attons: 
but  his  position  really  was  established  be- 
yond doubt:  There  is  no  policy  calling  for 
controls  now. 

Within  minutes  after  the  Secretary  s  press 
conference  ended,  stories  went  out  giving 
the  impression  that  the  Administration  was 
actively  cjonsldering  wage  and  price  controls. 
The  Dow  Jones  industrial  average  fell  nearly 
8  points  the  next  day,  and  the  markets  con- 
tinued to  be  affected  despite  the  Adminis- 
tration's persistent  reaffirmation  of  its  Arm 
position  against  wage  and  price  controls. 

The  created  controversy  about  whether  the 
Administration  was  indeed  considering  siJich 
controls  went  on  literally  for  weeks— with  a 
negative  impact  on  the  markets— when  th« 
fact  was  that  the  Administration,  through- 
out, had  absolutely  no  intention  of  estab- 
lishing controls. 

Let  me  cite  one  more  example— once  again 
a  different  variation  on  the  theme.  In  Sep- 
tember, one  of  the  most  widely  circulated 
national  columnists  wrote  about  Donald 
Rumsfeld.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Econ»ni'c 
Opportunity.  "Anti-poverty  czar  Donald 
Rumsfeld  has  wielded  an  economy  axe  on 
programs  for  the  poor."  wrote  the  coliimnlst^ 
"He  has  used  some  of  the  savings  to  give 
his  own  executive  suite  a  more  luxurious  look, 
thtis  reducing  the  poverty  In  his  Immediate 
surroundings. 

"Under  Sargent  Shrlver.  the  antl-poverty 
director's  office  was  unique  In  government. 
There  were  no  carpets,  and  the  furnishings 
were  prim.  Rumsfeld  has  now  added  Im- 
provements. To  be  prepared  should  his  bud- 
get-cutting efforts  prove  tiresome,  he  has 
added  a  bedroom  to  his  executive  suite.  Ex- 


pensive lamps  now  give  a  soft,  restful  glow 
to  the  walls  that  were  once  Ut  by  fluorescent 
tubes.  The  stark  photographs  of  poverty  are 
gone    from    the    walls,   replaced    by    pastoral 
scenes.  And  as  evidence  of  his  new  Cabinet 
rank.   Rumsfeld   has  added   the   ultimate   in 
executive    status    tymbols;    a    private   bath- 
room." „         ,  ,  , 
What  are  th?  lact^?  To  this  day.  Rumsfeld 
has    no   carpets,    no   Ijedroom.    no   expensive 
lamps,  no  pastoral  scenes  and  no  bathroom. 
Now  why  did  this  national  columnist  fall 
for  the  storv  that  some  source  with  an  axe 
to  grind  obviously  led  to  him?  Tlie  reason 
he  did,  I  would  judge,  was  that  it  struck  him 
as  bein'?  too  good  an  angle  to  miss  and  lo3 
bad  a  storv  to  lose  by  checking  it  out.  Tlius 
his    readers   all    over    the    country    were   left 
with  the  negative  impression  that  the  man 
who  was  supposed   to  be  workUig  to  create 
opportunity  lor  the  underprivileged  was  in- 
terested  only  in  creating   comfort  lor  him- 
self  .m  impression  that  could  only  fuel  fur- 
ther despair. 

And  once  planted,  such  a  canard  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  erase.  I  shall  never  for- 
get  the  case  of  Engine  Charlie  Wilson  who 
was  Secretarv  of  Defense  in  the  Eisenhower 
Administration.  A  Etory  leaked  out  ol  a  Sen- 
ate Committee  hearing  one  day  to  the  effect 
that  Wilson  had  bluntly  said.  'What's  pood 
for  General  Motors  is  good  for  the  country 
This  was  rocketed  back  and  forth  across  the 
country  as  the  crass  and  money-thlrEty  at- 
titude of  a  baron  of  Industry  who  cared  more 
about   his   company   than   he  did   about   h'.s 
country.  That  "quotation"  is  in  history  books; 
It    is    in    anthologies;    it    is    in    joke    bookt; 
It  is  part  of  the  language.  And  Charlie  Wilson 
never  said   it    The   official   transcript  o!   th? 
Committee  hearing  shows  that  he  maae  an 
entirely    reasonable    statement    placing    his 
countrV   first.  He  said.  "I   have   always   be- 
lieved that  what's  good  for  the  country   i^ 
good  for  General  Motors  and  vice  versa.      ^ 
The  negaUve  syndrome  in  the  handling  o. 
news  and  comment  would  be  of  less  concern 
If  It  were  merely  a  case  of  certain  individual 
journalists  reporting  and  writing  In  this  way^ 
The  larger  problem  Is  that  major  national 
media  tend  to  follow  a  common  pattern  in 
their  approach  to  the  news.  And  their  lone- 
term  influence  on  other  media  is  substaiitia.. 
Tills  phenomenon  was  commented  upon  by 
author— and  long-time  joumaUst-Theodore 
H    White  In  his  book.   The  Making  ol   the 
President   1968.  White,   using   stronger   lan- 
guage than  I  would  have  been  Inclined  to  use, 
wrote   of   a  'new  avant-garde"   which   now 
"dominates  the  heights  of  naUonal  commu- 
nication," and  which  "has  come  to  aespise 
its  own  country  and  its  traditions."  He  called 
this  "The  New  Intolerance." 

In  somewhat  the  same  vein,  though  not  in 
such  strong  language,  the  WaU  Street  Jour- 
nal complained  about  a  '  faddlshness  aJid  a 
"lack  of  critical  and  independent  thought  in 
the  leading  media." 

criticism  of  the  news  media  goes  beyond 
such  diagnosis  by  professionals.  A  recent 
Louis  H^ls  poll  for  Time  showed  that^ 
while  nearly  two  out  of  every  tb«e  P«?Pl^ 
felt  they  are  better  informed  today,  they 
have  a  growing  skepticism  of  news  meaia. 
WaUace  Auln,  Managing  Editor  of  the  M.n- 
neapolis  Tribune,  said  that  "public  cntlcism 
of  newspapers  Is  the  shrillest  and  most  wide- 
spread I  have  seen  In  18  ye^^'^^f™ 
pVank.  Chief  of  NBC  News,  wrote  tiiat  the 
basic  American  audience"  had  turn^l  against 
TV  after  the  coverage  of  the  1968  Democratic 
Convention  in  Chicago. 

All  of  this  indicates  a  rather  serious  prob- 
lem for  our  profession.  I  dare  to  suggest 
that  we  have  been  overemphasizing  the  nega- 
tfve  and  are  reaping  the  -«g"'^«  i°/^^^"^ 
I  am  certainly  not  suggesting  ^bat  the  me^a 
should  become  Pollyannas  playUig  "»«  B^^ 
eame  "  Virhat  I  do  suggest  is  that  newsmen 
flTuld  not  necessarily  and  habitually  play 
•the  bad  game."  More  than  ever  now.  "seems 
to  me    It  is  necessary  for  the  journalist  w 
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be  enormously  concerned  about  in/orming 
the  people  and  explaining  to  them  as  clearly 
aa  possible  what  is  going  on  and  what  it 
means. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  It  Is  possi- 
ble lor  a  Journalist  to  be  absolutely  objec- 
tive Every  one  of  us  who  sits  down  to  write 
a  story  Uikes  with  him  his  whole  bundle  of 
background  and  bdases  What  all  of  us  need 
to  do  Is  to  constantly  keep  In  mind  the 
basic  principle  th»t  our  first  duty  Is  to  In- 
form and  this  duty  becomes  more  compelling 
;\nd  more  crucial  every  day  as  society  grows 
more  complex.  And  part  of  informing  Is  plac- 
liiR  events  In  persjjectlve  so  that  we  do  not 
spem  to  present  tlte  extreme  as  the  norm  or 
the  atrocity  as  the  average  or  our  own  opin- 
ion .is  universally  accepted  truth. 

I  would  like  to  offer  the  proposlUon  that 
the  world  of  196*  may  not  necessarily  be 
worse  than  ever.  The  trouble  may  be  that 
more  bad  news  about  more  people  Is  being 
delivered  faster  by  more  media  In  more  vivid 
detail  than  ever  before 

This  Is  a  crltlcaa  time  for  the  JournallKilc 
virtues  of  Judgment  and  perspective  and  in- 
dependence and  the  resistance  of  bUxs.  Let's 
report  the  negatives,  but  for  our  own  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  fellowmen.  let's  give 
a  .sens'e^of  the  real  positives  that  carry  on 
the  life*  of  our  society.  Let's  Inform,  and 
lets  be  careful  that  If  we  crusade,  we  do  not 
confuse. 

Having  said  all  this,  I  want  to  place  my 
criticisms  in  the  context  of  my  broad  con- 
victions: 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  our 
society  could  not  operate  and  survive  with- 
out an  alert,  probing,  persistent,  and  often 
troublous  press. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  news 
media  In  the  United  States  are  the  best  In 
the  world. 

If  I  were  beginning  my  career  again  to- 
morrow, I  would  once  again  go  into  Journal- 
ism with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  hope. 

For  I  am  convinced  that  the  opportunity 
for  achievement  and  satisfaction  Is  greater 
than  ever  before  ftor  those  who  reject  nega- 
tivism who  really  want  to  perform  the  cru- 
cial service  of  telling  their  fellowmen  what 
Is  going  on. 

And  about  that— I'm  positive. 

INIRODUCTORY     REMARKS     OF     MARK      GaUTIER. 

News  director,  KMTV 

Asking  me  to  introduce  Floyd  Kalber  la 
like  Inviting  a  member  of  the  New  York  Jets 
Taxi  Squad  to  introduce  Joe  Nainath.  Floyd 
wius  a  familiar  figure  in  most  Omaiia  living 
ro<.)ms  SIX  nights  a  week  for  nearly  U  years 
before  moving  on  to  Chicago.  Today,  of 
course,  he's  Chicago's  most  popular  television 
newsman,  and  he  sllll  comes  into  our  homes 
dally  on  his  network  news  program  as  well  as 
frequently  on  the  Huntley-Brlnkley  report. 
While  he  waa  news  director  at  KMlV,  Floyd 
made  quite  an  Impact.  Omaha  firemen  re- 
member him  fondly  as  the  man  who  got  them 
longevity  pay.  The  Air  Force  remembers  him 
gratefully  as  the  man  who  got  the  nation's 
missile  base  construction  program  back  on 
schedule.  The  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

Floyd  was  born  in  Omaha,  attended  Benson 
High  School  and  the  Crelghton  University. 
He  worked  In  radio  at  Kearney,  Nebraska, 
and  at  Peoria.  Illinois,  before  launching  his 
television  news  career  at  KMTV  in  1950.  He 
married  an  Omahia  girl,  the  lovely  Betty 
Rhodes,  whom  he  met  at  Benson  High  School. 
Floyd  and  Betty  have  two  children.  David,  21. 
is  a  Journalism  student  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  at  Omaha  and  also  a  member  of 
KMTV's  news  staff.  Daughter  Kathy  is  18 
and  a  student  at  Purdue. 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  now  to  Intro- 
duce to  you  and  to  the  realm  of  the  Honored 
Propheta  of  the  Omaha  Press  Club.  NBC 
News  Correspondent  Floyd  Kalber. 


Remarks  of  Floyd  Kai.ber.  NBC  News 

It  sometimes  seems  like  I  have  spent  a 
good  share  of  my  professional  life  answering 
que.stions  and  offering  explanations  and  put- 
ting up  a  defense  for  television  and  television 
news. 

It  started  here  In  Omaha  back  In  the  mid 
50s  when  I  began  accepting  Invitations  to 
speak  to  luncheon  clubs,  church  groups,  PTA 
meetings  and  ladles'  garden  clubs  At  that 
tune  I  used  to  conduct' a  sort  of  discussion 
or  question  and  answer  .'■jCsslon.  Today 
we  would  call  it  a  dialogue 

Members  of  ihe.se  Rioiips  were  very  inter- 
ested in  television  Most  oi  ihem  had  been 
peering  at  us  .  and  our  feeble,  experl- 
inenlal   cfftirts   at   reporting   news  on   a 

little  .seven  inch  RCA  set  not  realizing 

they  were  getting  the  squints  .  Just  amazed 
that  there  was  a  picture  a  real  live  elec- 

tronic picture  in  their  lumg  room. 

The  most  pertinent  questions  the  pe<iple 
a.sked  at  that  lime  were:  'How  did  the 
members  of  the  Mickey  Mou.se  Club  grow 
Mich  big  black  ears,"  and  when  would  we 
stop  putting  on  news  stories  about  Omaha's 
garbage  dump  problem  ' 

When  I  moved  to  Chicago  in  1060  I  con- 
tinued attending  the  garden  club  and  PT.^ 
meetings  .  .  .  only  there  are  more  of  them 
there  .  .  .  and  I  continued  answering  fiues- 
tioiis  and  the  most  often  asked  questions 

were  "Why  do  you  turn  up  the  volume 

on  the  commercials,  and  where  do  you  get 
!lie  funny  story  you  end  the  newscast  with." 
Tlial's  the  way  it  went  until  last  summer 
until  the  Democrats  came  to  Chicago  lor 
their  political  convention  .  and  those  'other 
people  came  to  Chicago  to  mess  up  the  polit- 
ical convention. 

Since  last  summer  the  most  persistent 

questions  have  been:  ■when  are  you  going 
to  start  telling  the  truth  m  your  newscasts,  " 
or  '  when  are  you  going  to  stop  staging  dem- 
onstrations and  protests."  and  "when  are  you 
going  to  put  some  good'  news  on  the  air." 

Occasionally  there  Is  the  flat,  vehement 
statement :  -you  should  be  controlled.  " 

What  I  am  leading  up  to  Is  a  fact  that 
many  of  you  may  have  already  learned  .  .  . 
the  honeymoon  that  has  existed  between 
the  people  who  work  in  television  ...  in  par- 
ticular television  newsmen  ...  is  over.  The 
prcat  romance  that  lasted  for  the  better  part 
ui  twenty  years  has  come  to  an  end. 

My  bo.ss  is  Reuven  Frank  ...  he  is  the  Pres- 
ident of  NBC  News  He  wrote  a  speech,  fifty 
pages  long,  following  the  Democratic  Party's 
convention  in  Chicago  He  circulated  copies 
to  all  NBC  News  Correspondents  for  use 

more  as  guidance  than  for  public  quotation. 

In  his  speech  he  says  this  .  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  most  succinct  summation  of 
what  has  happened  to  us  in  recent  years: 
"If  television  would  go  away  .  race  troubles 
would  go  a'Aay  .  the  'Vietnam  war  would 
go  away  .  long  haired,  foul  mouthed  young 
people  would  go  away.  If  television  would  go 
away  the  well  meaning  .American  house- 

holder, for  twenty  years  vocal  on  the  moral 
side  of  every  public  Issue,  would  worry  less 
about  his  teenage  daughter,  about  her  trav- 
eling on  a  city  bus  .  .  .  and  about  pot.  If  tele- 
vision would  go  away  .  .  the  construction 
worker  would  be  sure  of  selling  his  house 
when  he  was  ready  for  more  than  he  paid 
for  It  .  the  policeman's  wife  would  be  sure 
of  his  safe  return." 

•  But  the  damned  television  won't  go  away 
.  .  so  kick  it.  Kick  it  .  .  that  Is  .  .  .  but  don't 
damage  it  .  .  because  It  fills  evenings  with 
Dean  Martin  and  Bob  Hope  and  free  mov- 
ies     .  .  which  Is  why  you  bought  It" 

"A  new  'love-hate'  relationship  has  burst 
forth  between  the  television  and  Its'  au- 
dience. Not  between  television  and  the  in- 
tellectuals and  upper-middlebrows  .  .  .  the 
ones  who  talk  about  boob  tubes  .  .  and  fi- 
nally break  down  and  buy  one  lot  the  kids  .  . . 


the  ones  who  up  to  1960  bemoaned  the  pass- 
ing of  conversation  in  America  ...  as  though 
they  ever  listened  .  .  .  the  ones  who  watched 
only  in  motels  when  they  were  out  of  town 
for  academic  conferences  ...  or  the  ones 
who  at  cocktail  parties  were  always  impor- 
tuning you  to  do  subjects  no  one  would 
watch,  including  them  No  .  .  this  'love- 
hate'  relationship  Is  between  television  and 
the  basic  American  audience  .  .  .  the  most 
middle  class  majority  In  the  history  of  man  " 

This  great  mass  of  viewers  is  not  watch- 
ing television  less  .  .  .  but  after  a  decade  of 
telling  the  poll  takers  they  trust  television 
above  other  media  lor  news  and  Informa- 
tion .  .  they  are  now  telling  us  that  that 
era  of  trust  is  over.  Tills  new  era  of  mis- 
trust .  .  .  as  I  call  it  .  .  .  did  lot  begin  with 
the  Democratic  Party's  convention  .  and 
the   Battle  of  Michigan   Avenue  of    1968 

It  started  some  years  ago  when  NBC's 
Sander  Vanocur  went  to  Little  Rock.  Ar- 
kinsas  to  cover  the  first  school  integra- 

tion confrontation.  It  contlnxied  through  the 
1960's  .  .  .  with  every  racial  protest  march 
and  demonstration  and  riot.  This  mis-trust 
lestered  and  spread  In  the  minds  of  m.iny 
television  viewers  but  only  a  few  of  them 

became  vcx-al  .  only  a  few  of  them  openly 
<  h.irged  us  with  irresponsibility  or  a  failure 
to  jjerform  our  main  function  .  .  that  of 
l.rfsentlng   tactual    information. 

Television  vividly  portrayed  .  .  too  vivid- 
ly at  times  .  .  .  the  brutality  .  the  Indig- 
nity administered  to  the  American  Negro 
We  showed  them  on  the  march  to  Selma  .  .  . 
on  the  bu.ses  in  Birmingham  and  with  the 
l>olice  dogs  .ind  cattle  prods  in  Montgomery 
we  showed  them  rioting  In  Cleveland 
and  Chicago  and  Detroit  and  New  'York  and 
Los  Angeles.  We  did  what  we  instinctively 
knew  .  as  newsmen  .  .  .  was  our  Job  and 
what  was  right  .  .  .  the  reporting  to  the  pub- 
lic  of   a  solid   news  story. 

This  audience  "mis-trust"  spread  still  fur- 
ther when  we  gave  attention  to  the  massive 
American  Involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war 
,  when  the  American  public  for  the  first 
time  saw  real  fighting  and  real  shooting  and 
real  dying  .  .      and  didn't  like  It. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  coverage  of 
Vietnam  stimulated  the  anti-draft  pro- 
tests .  .  the  marches  on  the  Pentagon  and 
the  disorders  on  college  campu.ses  As  In  the 
case  of  the  civil  rights  cause  .  television 
newsmen  responded  to  report  these  events  . 
because  they  were  and  still  arc  news  they 
are  happenings  that  occur  In  many  Ameri- 
can cities  and  they  affect  the  lives  of  all 
Americ.in  citizens 

All  of  this  built  up  to  the  confrontations 
in  Chicago  during  the  Democratic  Party's 
convention  .  .  .  and  television's  coverage  of 
those  confrontations  apparently  was  the  last 
straw  for  the  viewing  public. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  at 
times  .  .  .  we  in  television  news  have  been 
•taken  in'  by  would-be  leaders  of  the  civil 
rights  cause  .  by  those  who  had  only  their 
personal  gain  m  mind. 

There  have  been  occasions  when  I  have 
put  a  story  on  the  air  or  a  person  on  the 

air  .  .  and  I  have  left  the  studio  regretting 
It  .  wishing  I  had  used  a  bit  more  fore- 
sight or  common  sense  or  perspective. 

There  have  been  times  too  when  there 
have  been  brief  lapses  of  objectivity  .  not 
out  of  intent        .  but  out  of  neglect  and 

there  have  been  times  when  the  reporting 
was  incomplete  ...  or  Just  downright  ama- 
teurish or  bad.  As  I  stress  to  people  as  often 
as  I  can  ...  we  in  television  news  are  silll 
human  beings  .  .  .  Just  like  everyone  else  .  . 
and  humsui  beings  make  mistakes. 

And  .  .  .  like  everyone  else  In  business  to- 
day .  .  .  whether  you're  making  hair  shampoo 
or  horse  .shoes  ...  we  in  television  news  have 
perfect  20-20  hindsight. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  In  that  great 
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mass  viewing  audience  in  the  United  States 
the  television  networks  and  television 
ktiitions  have  not  Joined  into  some  kind  of 
a  Riant  conspiracy  to  downgrade  police  forces 
or  to  scuttle  local  governments  or  to  over- 
throw the  President.  I  always  like  to  po  nt 
out  that  you  can't  get  two  television  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States  to  agree  on  the 
time  of  day  ,  .  .  much  less  agree  to  do  some- 

""InT^'  a  whole  ...  I  think  that  televi- 
sions day-ln  day-out  reporting,  coverage  and 
presentation  of  the  news  has  been  fa  r  and 
accurate.  So  ...  'why  then  .  .  .all  the 
criticism  of  television  news  reporting? 

Perhaps  a  part  of  the  answer  lies  in  what 
else  has  happened  over  the  last  five  years. 
During  that  period  the  average  middle  class 
American  television  viewer  has  gone  through 
many  wrenching  experiences.  His  tranquility 
has  been  shattered. 

Mr  Middle  Class  American  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  realities  of  war  .  .  .  he  has  seen 
ChT  ghetto  riots  In  his  living  room  .  .  .  he 
has  watched  with  horror  young  people  of 
background  like  his  .  .  .  expressing  con- 
tempt for  his  dearest  values  In  the  way  they 
dress  and  act,  and  in  what  they  say. 

What  he  has  seen  on  his  television  set  has 
shaken  him  physically  and  morally  ... 
made  him  fear  for  his  safety,  his  savings  his 
children,  his  status.  The  world  as  reported 
by  television  .  .  .  threatens  hirn. 

It  is  a  short  and  perhaps  understandable 
steo  for  him  to  conclude  that  television 
threatens  him.  Television  thus  has  become 
the  object  of  what  psychoanalysts  call  trans- 

Mr  Middle  Class  White  American  also  got 
another  shock  from  what  happened  in  Chi- 
cago in  1968. 

For  the  nrst  time  In  history  he  saw  people 
like  himself  .  .  ■  average,  law  abiding,  se- 
cure, business  suited  white  Americans  .  .  . 
being  treated  in  much  the  same  way  as 
blacks  were  treated  In  Selma.  Alabama  or  De- 
troit. Michigan.  He  had  become  conditioned 

to  seeing  blacks  .  .  .  P^°^«"^8.*'>*'=^'„''°'; 
ing  blacks  .  .  ,  bludgeoned  Into  paddy 
wa  .ons.  Somehow  he  was  able  to  rationalize 
what  he  had  seen.  But  the  fnghtemng, 
Thocklne  reality  .  .  .  there  before  his  eyes 
on  the  television  screen  .  .  .  that  white  mid- 
dle class  Americans  and  unwashed,  grubby, 
white  middle  class  American  young  peo- 
Dle  could   be   clubbed   and   shoved   and 

pushed'  indiscriminately  by  out-of-control 
^lice  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  this  was  too  much  to 
arreot      .  .  to   believe.  ^^. 

It  must  be  a  lie  .  .  .  it  cannot  be  true.  This 
can't  happen  to  people  like  us.  Television 
must  be  lying.  Television  is  taking  revenge 
on  Mayor  Richard  Daley  and  Chicago.  The 
scene  is  overwhelming.  Rejection  sets  in^ 
And  security  is  regained  through  rejection  of 

what  he  sees.  v,i„»,i„ 

This  I  contend.  Is  a  description  of  highly 
critical,  mass  American  television  viewmg 
audience  .  .  .  which  we  are  attempting  to 
serve  tonight.  And  this  mass  of  critics,  speak- 
ing because  of  their  lack  of  security  ...  or 
because  of  their  lack  of  understanding  .  . 
or  because  of  an  inherent  bigotry  .  .  .  "Kin 
not  become  less  critical  ...  or  less  vocal. 

Thev  will  Instead,  become  more  unhappy 
with  us  and  more  Inclined  to  act  against 
us  as  time  goes  on.  Because  they  will 

become  more  and  more  irritated  with  the 
reporting  by  television  of  each  Vietnam  war 
protest  and  each  college  campus  disorder 
and  With  each  civil  rights  demonstration. 
Oh  they  will  continue  to  tell  us  to  our 
faces  ...  or  in  their  phone  calls  .  .  .  and 
m  their  letters  that  they  want  us  to  tell 
it  like  it  is,"  but  they  will  become  more  and 
more  reluctant  to  accept  it  "like  it  is.  " 

So  as  the  man  said  ...  the  ball  Is 

in  our  court.  It  is  up  to  us  to  defend  our- 
selves. 

I  admit  .  .  .  defending  ourselves  can  be  a 
bit  difficult.  Defending  the  quahty  of  In- 
tegritv  or  responslbUity  or  accuracy  of  a 
television  newscast  ...  is  not  exactly  like 


defending  the  quality  of  a  tube  of  tooth- 
paste The  measurement  of  the  acceptance 
and /or  rejection  of  our  product  .  •  1»  hot 
easy.  And  measuring  the  reasons  for  rejection 
can  be  even  more  dlfHcult. 

Im  convinced  that  public  contact  is  part 
of    the    answer.    Communication    with    the 
viewers  as  often  as  possible   in  speeches  or 
public  appearances  ...  in   forums   or  dia- 
logues can  clear  up   many   mlsunderstond- 
ings  and  misconstrued  Ideas.  But  I  am  also 
convinced  that  the  most  important  step  we 
can  take   in  at  least   holding  our  own  with 
dissenting      viewers  ...  or      even      making 
some    headway    and    regaining    lost    confi- 
dence ...  is   through    very   thorough   self: 
examination.  We  in  television  news  can  and 
must  stand  back  and  take  a  long  searching 
look  at  what  we  are  doing.  First,  what  are 
our  policies  in  reference  to  the  coverage  of 
crisis-type    controversial    stories.    Then  .  .  . 
who  is  being  assigned  to  cover  those  stories; 
to  do  the  reporting  and  writing  .  .      who  is 
supervising  or  physically  editing  films  and 
video  tapes  that  are  ultimately  to  show  con- 
frontations .  .  .  does    the   story   contain   all 
of  the  facU  available  to  us  and  is  it  as  ob- 
jective as  we  can  make  it  ...  has  an  all  out 
effort  been  made  to  secure  both  sides  of  the 
storv      .  .  and  are  we  working  to  give  both 
side's    equal    time  .   .  .  does    the    newscaster 
report    the    story    on    the    air    as    a    factual 
story  ...  or  is  he  subconsciously  or  other- 
wise" interpreting  the  story  as  he  sees  it  per- 
sonally. .         „i,. 
Isn't  it  a  fact  that  too  often  we  get  caugnt 
up   in   last   minute  coverage  of   a  story  and 
then   because   of   deadlines   have  to  give   n 
short-shift?  .  . 
Isn't  It  a  fact  that  too  often  we  get  caught 
up  in    tight  writing.'  and  the  condensation 
of  stories  .  .      when  those  stories  need  depth 
reporting  to  make  them  meaningful  and  un- 
derstood. 

Isn't  It  a  fact  that  we  too  often  are  re- 
stricted bv  our  allotment  of  five  minutes 
or  fifteen  liilnutes  or  thirty  minutes  for  news- 
casts .  .  .  with  sports  given  this  much  time 
and  weather  given  that  much  time  .  .  .  and 
commercials  given  so  much  time  that  we 
do  not  give  some  stories  the  depth  report- 
ing and  even  analysis  they  need. 

And  then  there  Is  the  area  of  commen- 
tarv  or     editorializing  ...  an     area     I 

think  both  radio  and  television  broadcasters 
have  side-stepped  for  about  as  long  as  they 
can.  Responsible  editorials  ...  by  persons 
who  are  knowledgeable  and  dependable  .  . 
I  feel  are  an  absolute  necessity  for  broad- 
casters m  the  future. 

Not  editorials  that  come  out  for  God. 
motherhood  and  the  American  way  of  life, 
and  against  sin  .  .  .  and  not  for  dissent.  Just 
for  the  sake  of  dissent  ...  but  for  the  good 
of  the  community  and  for  the  nation  and 
lor  our  system  of  democracy. 

Editorials  that  jpeak  out  against  repres- 
sion and  inequity,  that  point  up  trouble 
spots  and  trouble  makers  .  .  editorials  that 
offer  another  voice  ...  to  a  community  that 
oftentimes  has  but  one  voice  ...  and  some- 
times has  none. 

I  think  it  was  Harry  Truman  who  said. 
-If  you  can't  stand  the  heat,  get  out  of  the 
kitchen."  I  don't  think  any  of  us  are  so 
thin-skinned  that  we  can't  take  a  bit  ot 
criticism  .  .  or  a  great  deal  of  it  .  .  .  "ut 
certainlv  ...  all  of  us  need  to  be  aware  of 
public  thinking  and  be  prepared  to  defend 
ourselves  to  the  best  of  our  ability 


Senator   Roman   Hruskas   25   years  of 
public  service. 

Also  present  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
Hrtjska's  record  of  leadership  and 
achievement  were  our  Governor,  Norbert 
T  Tiemann;  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
ciiflford  M.  Hardin;  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  N.  Mitchell,  ■who  made  the 
principal  address. 

Some  1  300  admirers  and  supporters  oi 
Roman  Hruska  crowded  the  Civic  Audi- 
torium. The  group  included  representa- 
tives of  the  Douglas  County  Board  of 
Commissioners,  where  Senator  Hruska 
began  his  public  ser\'ice  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago;  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature,  and  city  and  State  officials, 
together  with  the  leaders  of  the  R«- 
pubhcan  Party  from  across  the  State. 
President  Nixon  sent  a  warm  letter 
of  congratulations. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  eve- 
nings  program  and  to  add  my  endorse- 
ment of  these  comments: 

Roman  Hruska  Is  completing  his  seven- 
teenth year  In  the  United  States  Congress.  He 
served  two  years  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  has  been  our  senior  Senator  since 
1955.  Before  going  to  Washington,  he  waa  a 
member  of  the  Douglas  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  eight  years.  For  seven  of 
those  years,  he  served  as  Chairman  of  tHe 
Board. 

So  Senator  Hruska  has  represented  his  fel- 
low Nebraskans  for  25  years.  In  these  25  years, 
he  has  built  a  record  that  exemplifies  the 
philosophv  of  most  Nebraskans.  He  has 
worked  tirelessly  and  effectively  to  mold  the 
kind  of  society  that  enables  us  and  our  chil- 
dren to  live  wholesome  and  constructive  lives. 
In  Washington.  Roman  Hruska  never  fell 
for  the  idea  that  the  Federal  government 
had  anv  exclusive  wisdom  about  what  society 
was  beit  Yet  he  rejected  the  doctrine  that 
the  Federal  government  has  nothing  to  offer. 
He  listens  to  the  experts  and  their  propoeais. 
But  he  never  forgets  where  his  root*  are.  or 
that  he  represents  Nebraskans. 

Senator  Hruska  knows  the  world  Is  chang- 
ing and  he  wants  it  to  change;  but  like 
Nebraskans.  he  wants  to  have  something  to 
say  about  making  sure  the  change  Is  for  the 
better.  „      .  , 

In  25  vears  of  public  service  Roman  Hruska 
has  compiled  a  record  of  achievement  and 
accomplishment.  His  is  the  kind  of  able, 
honest,  and  compassionate  representation 
we  want  in  Washington. 

It  is  that  record  of  service  we  honor  to- 
night with  our  salute  to  Roman  Hruska,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 


NEBRASKANS  HONOR  SENATOR 
HRUSKA 

Mr  CURTIS,  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day evening,  it  was  my  pleasure,  along 
with  the  Senators  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
ALLOTT  and  Mr.  Dominick).  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  iMr.  Dole*  ,  ant:  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller*  ,  to  attend  a 
testimonial  dinner  in  Omaha  honoring 


Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  letter  Senator  Hrvska  re- 
ceived from  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo-A'S:  the  WHirr  house. 

Washington.  Oct.  10.  1969. 
Hon  RoM.^N  L.  Hrvska, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Roman:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
write  vou  in  connection  with  this  testi- 
monial" dinner;  for  all  who  know  VO"  agree 
that  a  tribute  paid  you  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
highest  devotion  to  the  public  trust.  For 
twentv-five  vears  you  have  faithfully  repre- 
sented vour'  fellow  citizens— eight  on  the 
Board  of  Commi.ssioners  of  Douglas  Coun.y 
two  m  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
fifteen  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Throughout  this  quarter-century  you  have 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  man  of  outstanding 
intelligence,  diligence.  Judgment  and  sen^ 
livity-a  leader  and  a  doer.  Yom  have  stood 
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for  the  finest  ideals  of  your  constituents.  And 
you  have  consistently  sought  to  mold  the 
kind  of  society  that  enables  us  and  our  chil- 
dren to  live  wholesome,  constructive  lives. 

Your  ability  to  listen  has  been  matched 
only  by  your  tal*nt  to  lead.  Your  fair  and 
open-minded  approach  to  all  Issues  lias  been 
well-balanced  by  your  desire  to  seek  the 
liigliest  n.itloiial  good.  Your  steady  voice  has 
ppiietrnted  Into  tl»e  highest  government  cir- 
cles, and  your  vote  has  enhanced  the  well- 
being  of  all  Americans. 

Nothing  I  could  say  could  encompass  all 
yjur  quallflcatlonH  or  your  accumpli.siiments. 
Nothin;;  could  ejpress  the  deep  personal 
friendship  I  h.ivc  for  you  Perhaps  the  great- 
est me.isure  of  the  good  that  you  h.ivc 
brought  this  country  is  reflected  in  the  en- 
thusiastic support!  of  those  who  repeatedly 
return  you  to  the  N.itlon's  C.ipital.  As  they 
gather  in  this  spetlal  testimonial  to  e.xprers 
appreciation  for  ajl  that  you  have  done.  I 
wholeheartedly  Join  them  and  fully  share 
their  confidence  and  their  iinf.Utcrlng  re- 
spect. 

Sincerely, 

Dick  Ni.\on. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  Attoiney 
General  Mitchell's  rcm?iks  detailed  the 
Nixon  -administcation's  battle  plan  in 
the  WHT-against  arime.  This  was  particu- 
larly appropriate  because  of  Senator 
Hruska's  skillful  leadership  in  that 
battle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Attorney  General's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Hon.  .JbHN  N.  Mitcheli..  Attor- 
NET  General  <>r  the  Umited  States 

It  Is  a  pleasure  lor  me  to  come  to  Omaha 
to  be  with  the  frltnds  of  Roman  Hruska. 

As  you  know.  Senator  Hruska  has  devoted 
17  years  of  his  life  to  representing  the  people 
of  Nebraska,  in  the  House,  and  then  In  the 
Senate.  His  diligence,  his  candor  and  his 
grasp  of  national  problems  has  made  him  a 
leader  in  the  CongilesE. 

The  Congress  Is  structured  on  the  princi- 
ple of  committees.  Thus  one's  effectiveness 
In  a  committee,  to  a  great  degree,  measures 
one's  effectiveness  in  the  Congress  and  in 
the  nation. 

Senator  Hruska  Is  the  senior  Republican 
on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  a  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  a  member  of  the  Joint  Senate-House 
Committee  on  the  Reduction  of  Federal 
Expenditures. 

Through  his  conlmlttee  positions  and  his 
leadership  In  the  Faepubllcan  Party.  Senator 
Hruska  has  helped  'to  p.iss  laws  designed  to 
achieve  a  strong  (defense  posture;  to  stop 
violent  civil  disobedience;  to  give  adequate 
federal  support  to  i  agriculture;  to  provide 
federal  grants  for  health  care  centers;  to  In- 
crease Social  Securltc  benefits;  to  offer  man- 
power training  for  disadvantaged  citizens; 
and  many,  many  otiier  progressive  pieces  of 
legislation  which  hare  been  of  Immeasurable 
benefit  to  our  national  well-being. 

Prom  the  point  of  View  of  this  Administra- 
tion which  must  represent  the  Interests  of 
the  entire  nation.  Senator  Hruska's  advice 
and  counsel  have  b(en  most  helpful. 

For   example,   of    (he   more    than    20   bills 


which  we  have  elthe  • 
in  an  effort  to  fight 


has  sponsored  or  co-jsponsored  almost  every 
one  of  them. 


I  hope  the  citizens 


tinue   to   support   Senator   Hruska   and   will 


keep  him  In  Washin? 


on  so  that  he  may  con- 


Increaslng  concern.  I 


proposed  or  supported 
crime.  Senator  Hruska 


of  this  State  will  con- 


tihiie  his  dlstingulsqed  service  to  his  State 
and  to  his  nation. 

I  would  like,  for  a  ffew  moments,  to  address 
you  on  a  general  to;  >lc  that  Is  causing  me 


Is  a  problem  which  I 


think  encompasses  many  other  problems — 
such  as  crime  and  civil  disorders  and  Viet 
Nam  and  Inflation. 

It  is  the  disease  of  cynicism  which  seems  to 
be  so  alarmingly  prevalent  in  our  nation 
t:d\y-  a  cynicism  that  duly  elected  govern- 
ment, particularly  the  federal  government, 
hr.s  lost  Its  r.^levanoe  to  the  iisplratlons  of  our 
citizens. 

Tlierc  arc  the  under-privileged  minorities, 
efpcclally  the  poor  and  the  black,  who  had 
rolled  (  n  Utcplan  prt  rrrl-'^es  and  now  distrust 
th?  "..v.-rnment's  ahllitv  to  act  en  their 
boh'ilf. 

There  are  the  middle  class  working  man 
and  huusewife  who  had  unquostif.nlnily  ac- 
cepted the  Ri^ve;  nment's  ability  to  control 
the  cc^  n  my  imd  then  found  them.'elvcs 
cnu'^ht  in  inrrei;  liii;  luHatlcn. 

There  are  the  dissatisfied  youth  v,ho  reject 
.T'crptable  pjll'lcal  prcccrses  and  who  rely 
on  violeneo  and  confront.' tion. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  are  the  rich  ;aid 
the  pjor.  the  black  an'.l  tlie  while,  the  city 
dweller  and  the  suburb.mlte  who  are  frus- 
ir.ited  and  terrori;;eJ  by  the  Inability  of 
t;ovcrnment  to  Immcd.atoly  solve  the  crime 
problem  in  the  :trecto  .ind  the  Viet  Nam 
W.ir  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

Tlierefore.  in  the  I.irgost  scn^e.  the  com- 
muinent  of  the  Pre.sldent.  cf  this  Adminis- 
tration, and  of  the  Itepiiblic m  Party  Is  to 
bring  the  nation  back  on  an  even  keel;  to 
exert  responsible  control  and  leadership  over 
racial,  economic  and  politic  il  divisions  and 
to  re-establl^li  the  optimism  in  tiie  future 
and  tlie  faith  in  elected  government  that 
Americans  have  alw.iys  had. 

Optimism  and  tectirity  are.  In  great  part, 
subjective  deurminatioua  Factually,  I  .sup- 
pose, we  t.h:-uld  be  more  hopeful  than  ever 
before  ubout  our  society.  But  a  high  gross 
ii-xtloniil  product  and  a  low  unemployment 
ra'.c  cannot  prov.de  .'security  to  a  citizen  who 
fears  crime  and  inflation,  and  a  far  off  war, 
and  racial  disorders  and  lack  of  communi- 
c.itl^n  with  youth. 

The  prior  Administration  attempted  to 
Eolvf-  these  problems  through  the  illusion  of 
words — through  the  projection  of  succeeding 
images  of  Impossible  drc  ims  which  were  re- 
placed by  more  impossible  dreams  when  pre- 
vious commitments  could  not  be  met. 

Tills  rhetorical  device  worked  for  quite 
awhile,  mainly,  I  support,  because  the  hu- 
man mind  likes  to  dramatize.  Men  are,  by 
tiieir  very  nature,  intellectually  attracted  by 
the  bright  uniforms  and  loud  trumpets  of 
new  ideas.  But  what  does  one  have  after  the 
parade  lias  passed — an  empty  street  Uttered 
with  hand  bills  and  the  memory  of  what 
might  have  been.  Of  course  it  Is  healthy, 
every  so  often,  to  have  a  burst  of  color  and 
Imagination.  But  this  is  no  replacement  for 
well  conceived  and  well  funded  programs. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  this  Admlnlstra- 
llcn  has  been  purposely  low  key  in  its  pub- 
lic statements  and  in  the  presentation  of  Its 
new  programs.  We  do  not  want  to  offer  more 
hope  than  we  can  realistically  deliver. 

The  methods  that  we  are  using  to  achieve 
social  and  economic  progress  are  the  methods 
which  I  think  this  mid-west  audience  under- 
stands better  than  most.  We  believe  In  com- 
mon ser.se,  In  hard  work  and  In  quiet  dlU- 
fjence.  We  believe  that  Individual")  and  ijov- 
ernment  should  carefully  plan  and  finance 
each  step  of  the  way. 

We  believe  in  consistency  and  in  that  great 
American  genius  for  compromise.  We  believe 
that  the  extremists  on  both  ends  of  the  spec- 
trum will  be  Isolated  by  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  and  that  the  middle  course 
Is  generally  the  best  course  for  this  nation 
to  pursue. 

As  an  example,  one  of  our  most  pressing 
domestic  Issues  is  crime — street  crime  and 
organized  crime  and  Juvenile  crime  and  nar- 
catics  crime.  Crime  may  or  may  not  be 
solved  a  generation  from  now  by  the  Im- 
plementation of  enormously  expensive  and 
radically   new   social   development   concepts. 


But  In  the  meantime,  what  is  this  nation  to 
do?  Are  we  to  wait  and  permit  our  citizens 
to  be  victimized?  Or  are  we  to  get  down  to 
the  dry  mechanics  of  fighting  crime  on  a 
practical  level  by  having  more  and  better 
trained  [X)Ilce:  more  edlclent  court  systems, 
and  special  rehabilitation  projects  for  Ju- 
venile delinquents  and  adult  offenders? 

It  may  be  true  that  our  pranical  nuts  and 
b  its  api^ionch  may  apprar  a  bit  grav — Fix 
rivi:-o  poVcr^me;!  In  <  lie  lili^h  crime  precinct; 
a  new  trial  c.i'cnlf^niv:  device  in  an  over- 
irovrlnd  c  v.,rt :  S20  000  f.ir  an  a'lcm:onal 
prison  psyclioloRist  tr  .several  m  re  defon-.e 
lawyer;  in  a  le-!;al  aid  project. 

Cut,  piece  i.<y  piece,  nil  over  the  counry  a 
miv.s.ve  an'-cr:m"  ncti.n  program,  partially 
funded  ir.-  the  federal  R.ivernmcn: .  Is  takin-j 
sha:<e   r.nd   m.oving  ahead. 

.•■oc:al  problems  are  not  solved  by  ihetorlc. 
They  are  solved  bv  the  thoughtful  Imnle- 
inent.iticn  cf  cirefully  desicned  programs  and 
by  \vell--ra  iied  and  well-coordinated  pcr- 
s   r.ii  •!   .It  all   level--,. 

I  think  that  the  nation  should  be  hope- 
ful toda:'.  I  Think  we  can  en'er  an  aec  of 
c■n•|nl:-^n1  — the  Und  of  optlm'sm  with  which 
Ampr!can.s  are  most  f.imniar;  the  optimism 
i!ie.-  conies  fr,  m  antlclpat  !n(»  the  product  of 
hard  v.<.rk  and  careful  planning  and  long 
term  ded  cr.tlrn. 

I  l-.elieve  ihat  our  op'lm'.-m  may  be  well- 
f  iinied  in  (he  area  of  crime  ct  ntrol:  and 
I  would  like  to  outline  for  you  fome  of  the 
major  aspects  of  the  Administration  s  crime 
propram— a  program  which  Senator  Hruska 
hPlncd    tT   design 

The  urgency  of  the  program  cannot  be 
dciiljied. 

The  latest  FBI  Uniform  Crim?  Reports 
show  that  In  1968  there  were  45  million 
.'-.-rlnus  crimes  committed  In  the  United 
Sta'c.":.  a   17  percent  increase  over   I9G7 

Tliere  was  a  30  percent  inereisc  in  armed 
robbery;  a  15  percent  increnre  in  rape:  a  13 
percent  increase  in  murder  .'.nd  on  11  percent 
incre.i£e  in  aggravated  assatilt. 

From  1960  to  1968.  the  volume  of  serious 
crime  has  risen  122  percent,  while  the  popu- 
lation has  increased  only  U  percent  The  cit- 
izen risk  of  becoming  a  victim  of  a  crime 
his   nearly  doubled   from    19G0   to   1968. 

One  of  the  main  principles  upon  which  our 
crime  program  Is  based  Is  the  recognition 
that  the  Attorney  General  Is  first  and  fore- 
most a  law  enforcement  officer;  that  the  De- 
partment r.f  Justice  Is  a  law  enforcement 
apency.  and  that  persons  who  break  the  law 
ought  to  be  promptly  arrested  and  tried  as 
soon  as  possible. 

While  we  in  the  Justice  Department  can 
sympathize  with  physical  conditions  and 
emotional  problems  which  may  cause  per- 
sons to  commit  crimes,  we  cannot  sympa- 
thize with  those  who  only  seek  to  excuse 
criminals. 

Of  course,  we  recognize  the  need  for  and 
we  strongly  support  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  which  may  help  us  solve  crime 
tomorrow— sometime  In  the  future. 

But  tomorrow  is  too  late  for  the  housewife 
who  is  mugged,  or  the  small  store  owner  who 
is  killed  by  a  narcotics  addict. 

Tomorrow.  Indeed,  may  be  too  late  for  all 
of  us. 

That  is  why  we  have  launched  a  compre- 
hensive aniicrlme  campaign  as  a  fir:  t  pri- 
ority in  our  domestic  program. 

As  President  Nixon  has  said: 

"The  public  climate  with  regard  to  law  Is 
a  function  cf  national  leadership." 

The  leadership  of  this  nation  believes  that 
any  effective  antl-crlme  program  must  rely 
strongly  on  law  enforcement  officials. 

The  police  are  the  first  line  of  defense. 
They  must  be  given  every  reasonable  tool  If 
they  are  to  meet  the  challenge  of  crime  in 
an  Increasingly  complex  society. 

For  this  reason,  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals to  combat  crime  emphasize  the  law 
enforcement  function. 

This   emphasis,   to   some   extent,   can   be 
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measured  In  new  legislation  and  In  new 
monies.  But  what  cannot  be  measured  is  the 
great  psychological  boost  given  by  this  Ad- 
ministration to  law  enforcement  officers  all 
over  the  nation.  In  the  past  they  felt  that  at 
best  thev  were  Ignored  by  the  prior  Admin- 
istration". Now  they  know  they  have  friends 
and  allies  working  in  the  Federal  effort. 

By  far  the  most  serious  aspect  of  crime  we 
face  as  a  nation  Is  crime  in  the  streets.  I  have 
told  you  of  the  latest  FBI  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  which  show  a  17  percent  increase  in 
serious  crime. 

What  the  FBI  reports  do  not  show  is  the 
Increase  in  fear  and  national  anxiety.  For 
every  law-abiding  citizen  who  is  the  victim 
of  a' crime,  there  are  dozens  of  friends,  rela- 
tives, business  associates  and  neighbors,  who 
lear  that  they  may  be  next 

Basically,  the  federal  government  has  very 
limited  legal  Jurisdiction  over  street  crime. 
We  can  set  the  tone  for  leadership.  We  can 
initiate  pilot  projects.  We  can  offer  financial 
and  technical  assistance.  But  the  primary 
responsibility  is  still  with  the  state  and  local 
governments 

Our  most  ambitious  program  to  combat 
local  street  crime  Is  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  LEAA  Is  the  federal  gov- 
ernments major  commitment  to  help  states 
and  local  communities  to  improve  their 
police,  their  criminal  Justice  systems,  their 
Juvenile  programs,  and  their  correctional  in- 
stitutions. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  have  asked 
for  $296  million  for  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  If  appropriated. 
$250  million  of  this  Is  scheduled  to  go  to 
cities  and  states  for  action  programs. 

The  greatest  single  emphasis  In  the  LEAA 
program  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  funding  of  police  efforts  to  decrease 
street  crime.  Our  studies  of  plans  submitted 
by  all  50  sUtes  under  the  LEAA  action  grant 
program  show  77  percent  of  the  funds  going 
to  the  police  and  to  anti-street  crime  pro- 
grams. 

But  police  action  alone  cannot  solve  the 
total  problem.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
about  45  percent  of  the  persons  who  serve 
prison  terms  are  subsequently  arrested  for 
additional  offenses  and  that  more  than  half 
our  crimes  against  property  are  now  com- 
mitted by  youths  under  21. 

Accordingly,  the  LEAA  action  programs 
also  contain  substantial  plans  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  criminal  courts  to  Im- 
prove rehabllltaUon  efforts  in  our  prisons 
and  initiate  and  expand  corrective  programs 
for  our  youth. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  pass  the  full 
»296  million  appropriation  request.  Law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  this  State  and  m 
every  state  must  have  sufficient  funds.  U 
not,  the  national  effort  against  crime  will 
merely  be  another  rhetorical  ruse. 

NARCOTICS 

Another  area  in  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  substantial  Jurisdiction  involving 
street  crime  is  the  battle  against  illegal  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs.  Between  1967 
and  1968,  there  was  a  64  percent  Increase  in 
arrests  for  narcotics  and  marihuana.  Half  of 
those  now  being  arrested  for  drug  abuse  are 
under  21  years  of  age. 

The  battle  against  narcotics  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Administration's  anti-street  crime 
program.  A  narcotics  addict  may  need  $70  or 
$80  a  day  to  satisfy  his  habit.  Thus,  he  turns 
to  robbery,  mugging  and  burglary  In  order 
to  obtain  money.  A  reduction  In  addicts  will 
result  directly  In  the  reduction  of  crime. 

One  of  the  most  significant  parts  of  the 
program  so  far  has  been  a  landmark  proposal 
called  the  Controlled  Dangerous  Substances 
Act  of  1969,  which  has  been  actively  sup- 
ported by  Senator  Hruska.  It  would  consoli- 
date and  reorganize  all  the  existing  drug 
laws— some  of  which  date  back  to  1914.  It 
would  expand  federal  administrative  author- 


ity to  control  narcotics,  barbiturates,  am- 
phettimUies  and  marihuana.  It  would  also 
substantially  expand  federal  law  enforce- 
ment power  to  search  for  Illegal  narcotics  and 
to  arrest  suspected  violators. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  provide  ad- 
ditional vitally  needed  tools  lor  our  war  on 
narcotics. 

As  an  administrative  measure,  we  have 
launched  the  first  major  search  and  seizure 
border  operation  In  history  aimed  at  stopping 
the  importation  of  Illegal  drugs  from  Mexico. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  riexican  border 
traffic  accounts  lor  80  percent  of  the  illegal 
marihuana  in  this  country.  20  percent  of  the 
heroin  and  large  amounts  of  barbiturates, 
amphetamines  and  other  dangerous  drugs. 

By  utilizing  the  revenues  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Bureau  of  Customs,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  other  agencies,  we 
have  put  into  effect  a  coordinated  and  in- 
tensive land,  sea  and  air  operation  against 
border  smuggling. 

We  have  asked  for  increased  appropriations 
and  manpower  for  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs.  This  will  permit  the 
Bureau  to  step  up  its  enforcement  program 
in  our  cities,  to  implement  its  plan  to  train 
22.000  state  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  to  expand  its  international  opera- 
tions. 

Our  goal  is  not  the  apprehension,  convic- 
tion and  imprisonment  of  a  narcotics  ad- 
dict who  must  sell  a  bag  or  two  of  heroin 
in  order  to  sustain  himself.  He  should  be 
the  object  of  research  and  rehabilitation.  Our 
goal  is  the  apprehension  and  prosecution  of 
those  who  make  their  living  by  dealing  in 
subsunces  which  ruin  men's  mental  and 
physical  health,  and  which  pose  a  danger  to 
our  general  welfare. 

ORGANIZED   CRIME 

Another  aspect  of  crime  where  the  federal 
government  has  broad  JurisdicUon  is  or- 
ganized crime. 

Relying  on  the  hopelessness  of  ghetto  resi- 
dents, organized  criminals  sell  heroin  and 
cocaine;  playing  on  insecure  credit,  they 
loanshark  the  honest  working  man;  recog- 
nizing elector  indifference,  they  corrupt  la- 
bor unions  and  political  leaders. 

The  core  of  the  federal  effort  against  or- 
ganized crime  has  been  to  reorganize  the 
Strike  Forces.  They  are  interagency  teams 
designed  to  throw  a  whole  net  of  federal  law 
enforcement  over  an  organized  crime  family 
In  a  particular  city.  We  have  expanded  these 
teams  from  four  to  seven,  and  we  plan  to 
reach  20  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1971. 

In  addition,  we  have  set  up  a  federal-state 
racket  squad  in  New  York  City.  If  this  Joint 
venture  proves  to  be  successful  land  cur- 
rent activities  indicate  it  will  be),  we  plan 
to  organize  others  in  an  effort  to  cooperate 
with  state  and  local  authorities  in  our  Strike 
Force  assault. 

We  have  also  asked  for  additional  legis- 
lation to  help  us  In  the  battle  against  the 
organized  gangster.  Among  the  bills  we  have 
proposed  or  supported  are  a  general  witness 
Immunity  law  which  would  have  a  broad 
scope  for  many  potential  witnesses  against 
organized  crime;  an  amendment  to  the  Wa- 
gering Tax  Act  which  would  expand  our  cur- 
rent ability  to  prosecute  gambling;  and  a  law 
designed  to  make  it  a  federal  crime  to  cor- 
rupt local  police  and  other  public  officials. 
In  order  to  mount  this  broad  attack  on 
organized  crime,  the  Administration  has 
asked  for  a  $25  million  increase  in  funds  for 
all  government  agencies  Involved  in  this  ef- 
fort— a  40  percent  increase  over  the  previous 
Administration  request. 

The  result  of  our  activities  so  far  has  been 
promising.  In  fiscal  1969,  44  indictments 
were  returned  against  69  suspected  organized 
crime  figures  (38  more  than  in  1968)  and 
29  suspected  organized  crime  figures  were 
convicted.  In  total,  71  organized  crime  figures 
were  either  indicted  or  convicted  In  this  fis- 
cal year  as  compared  with  only  48  the  previ- 
ous year. 


Furthermore,  we  have  arrested  a  number 
of  crime  figures  who  are  members  of  the 
ruling  commission  of  the  organized  crime 
svndicate  in  Buffalo,  in  Newark,  in  New 
Orleans,  in  Rhode  Island  and  In  Chicago. 
We  think  that  this  new  assault  shows  great 
hope  of  success  against  this  difficult  problem. 

CONCLtiSION 

Tills  is  Just  a  brief  outline  of  three  of  our 
major  proposals:  three  which  we  believe  are 
most  promising  and  for  which  we  have  de- 
pended heavily  upon  Senator  Hruska's  guid- 
ance and  support 

This  Administration  has  presented  a  great 
many  other  antl-crlme  proposals  ranginc 
from  a  comprehens-ive  program  for  th?  Capi- 
tal City  of  W'ashington  to  some  highly  tech- 
nical but  \ery  Inijjortant  legislation  aimed 
at  uullzing  aiUitruft  laws  against  organized 
crime  • 

V.e  have  also  taken  a  number  of  important 
executive  decisions  such  as  authorizing  courc 
approved  wiretapping  against  organized 
crime  and  authorizing  the  admission  in  evi- 
dence of  voluntary  confessions  complying 
with  the  guidelines  approved  by  Congress. 
1  know,  and  you  know,  that  we  must  solve 
our  crime  problem  Economic  prosperity  and 
political  ttabiliLV  have  little  meaning  if  our 
citizens  are  afraid  to  freely  move  about  our 
neighborhoods.  As  this  Administration's  anti- 
crime  program  moves  forward  through  Con- 
gress and  into  operation,  the  mood  of  the 
nation  will  change  from  cynicism  to  opti- 
mism. This  Administration  Is  committed  to 
its  success  V.'e  are  going  to  restore  civil  tran- 
qallity   to   the  ftreets   of   this  nation. 


APOLLO      12'S     MOON     VOYAGE 
Mr.    HANSEN    Mr.   President,   every 
American  wants  to  be  confident  that  our 
astronauts  who  will  travel  to  the  moon 
aboard  Apollo  12  are  well  equipped. 

These  brave  men  will  have  every  con- 
venience and  everj-  safeguard  that  the 
vast  wealth  of  technology  of  America  can 
provide. 

But  a  close  friend  of  mine,  and  a  close 
friend  of  many  in  this  Chamber,  former 
Senator  Milward  L.  Simpson,  has  pointed 
out  to  me  that  those  who  planned  this 
space  voyage  may  have  been  negligent. 
Senator  Simpson  feels  that  the  list  of 
equipment  these  men  will  take  to  the 
moon  should  include  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Bible.  I  agree. 

Several  mementos  of  man  and  of  the 
United  States  were  placed  on  the  moon 
during  the  Apollo  11  moon  landing.  I 
feel  it  would  be  appropriate  that  the 
Apollo  12  crew  place  a  Bible  on  the  moon 
during  this  landing.  The  intent  in  plac- 
ing mementos  on  the  moon  is  to  leave 
some  evidence  of  man's  1969  achieve- 
ment should  future  voyagers  land  on  the 
moon.  A  noted  writer  of  the  past  cen- 
tury. Thomas  Babington.  Lord  Macaulay. 
had  this  to  say  of  the  Bible: 

A  book  which  If  everyt^ilhg  else  in  our 
language  should  perish,  would  alone  suffice 
to  show  the  whole  extent  of  its  beauty  and 
power. 

The  Bible  is  closely  associated  with  the 
heavens,  and  refers  often  to  the  wonders 
of  God's  work  there.  An  appropriate  pas- 
sage is  found  in  verse  3,  of  the  eighth 
Psalm: 

When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of 
thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which 
thou  hast  ordained;  what  is  man.  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him? 

The  further  man  probes  the  mysteries 
of  the  universe,  the  greater  becomes  his 
awareness  of  the  immutable  laws  which 
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govern  the  galaxies.  While  I  would  not 
presume  to  speak  for  all  others,  I  share 
the  deep  and  abiding  conviction  of  my 
distinguished  and  beloved  predecessor, 
Mil  ward  Simp'^on,  in  believing  that  what 
icnowledge  we  now  have  and  the  mysteries 
we  are  yet  seelcing  to  understand,  all  at- 
test to  the  presence  of  a  supreme  being. 
I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  under- 
score the  peaceful  purpose  and  intent  of 
our  mission  there  than  to  leave  the  Book 
that  sets  forth  rules  that  have  universal 
application,  regardless  of  creed. 

I  believe  the  Holy  Bible  should  be  a 
part  of  the  equipment  canied  on  the 
Apollo  12  mission,  and  I  intend  to  write 
to  President  Nixon  urging  that  considera- 
tion be  given  t^  our  astronauts  placing  a 
copy  on  the  moon. 

I  hope  that  many  Senators  will  join 
me  in  writing  individually  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  matter. 


CHRONICLE  OP  DEBATE  ON   SAFE- 
GUARD SYSTEM 

Mr,.EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  4he  Progressive  magazine  carried 
an  Interesting  and  often  humorous  arti- 
cle on  the  ABM  written  by  Louis  Fisher, 
an  assistant  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  Queens  College. 

The  article  points  out  that  although 
there  is  legitimate  disagreement  over  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  the  Soviet 
threat  and  the  technical  feasibility  of 
the  Safeguard  system,  the  consistency 
and  coherence  of  the  administration 
statements  in  support  of  Safeguard  can 
and  should  be  judged. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  Is  an  inter- 
esting chronicle  of  the  debate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon's   ABM    "Victory":    a   Case   Htt'dy    in 
Deception 

(By  Louis  Plsheri 

Weeks  after  the  prolonged  Senate  stmegle 
over  the  ABM  which  was  won  by  President 
Nixon  by  tlie  narrowest  of  margins,  a  docile 
House,  after  only  four  hours  of  debate,  ap- 
proved his  proposal  as  expected.  Still.  It  Is 
too  early  to  know  whether  the  President  has 
met  victory  or  defleat.  Repercussions  of  this 
stiuggle  have  spread  beyond  the  initial  Is- 
sue of  national  security,  calling  into  question 
the  very  Integrity  of  the  Administration. 

In  his  statement  to  the  Republican  Con- 
vention la  August,  1968.  Mr.  Nixon  criticized 
the  Johnson  Administration  for  falling  "In 
candor  at  home  nsid  in  leadership  abroad. 
By  not  taking  the  American  people  Into  its 
confidence,  the  Admlalstratlon  has  lost  iheir 
confidence."  Only  a  new  Administration,  he 
said,  could  "tell  the  truth  to  the  American 
people  and  be  believed." 

After  nine  montiis  of  a  new  Adminlstrii- 
tlon.  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  It  has  met 
hard  times  esiabllsblug  a  reputation  for 
credibility.  Partly  this  reflects  Its  zigzag  ma- 
neuvers with  desegregation  guidelines,  voting 
rights,  the  attempted  appointment  of  Dr. 
John  H.  Knowles,  food  programs  for  the 
poor,  public  housing,  and  mass  transit.  In 
addition,  the  relationship  between  the  Ad- 
ministration and  tte  public  has  suffered  be- 
ciiuse  of  Infrequent  press  conferences.  De- 
.spiie  Mr.  Nixon's  pledge  last  year  to  have 
an  "open  Administration,"  he  and  his  cabi- 
net officials  have  held  far  fewer  news 
sessions  than  the  Kennedy  and  Johusoa 
AdmlnlstraUons. 


But  It  Is  the  bitter,  hard-fought  cam- 
paign for  the  ABM  system  that  threatens 
to  Inflict  more  permanent  damage,  leaving 
a  residue  of  Hi  feeling  and  dlstnist  toward 
the  Administration.  This  skepticism  Ls  not 
directed  so  much  toward  the  technical  mer- 
its of  Safeguard.  Regardless  of  fine  talk  and 
erudite  discussions,  few  of  us  have  any  way 
of  knowing  how  many  SS-9  missiles  Russia 
will  have  by  the  mld-1970'8,  or  whether  they 
win  be  ntted  with  MIRVs.  or  carry  twenty- 
five  meg,iton  warheads,  gr  hit  within  a  quar- 
ter-mile of  Mlnuteman  silos.  Furthermore, 
since  most  of  the  Safeguard  components  are 
still  In  the  rese.^rch  and  development  phase, 
we  c.innot  cl.^lin  that  the  system  will  or  will 
not  "work."  In  these  areas,  we  have  little 
competence   to   pass   judgment. 

What  we  can  do.  without  false  posturing, 
is  judge  Safeguard  In  terms  of  the  consist- 
ency and  coherence  of  Administration  state- 
ments. If  we  turn  to  legislative  hearings, 
to  Presidential  news  conferences,  and  to  /-d- 
mlnlstratlon  speeches  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Recora.  what  strikes  us  Is  not  the 
ircdibility  of  our  deterrent  force  but  the 
credibility  of  Safeguard's  rationale.  Months 
of  contracllctiiui.';.  retr.icted  ■:titements,  mis- 
representations, and  outright  demagogy 
(with  Safeguard  opponents  classed  as  unl- 
lulerp.l  dlsarir.pr.si  liave  badly  tarnished  the 
Nixon  Administration  and  Its  spokesmen  In 
Congress.  The  credibility  gap  is  stretched  as 
wide  as  befor?.  This  study  of  the  campaign 
conducted  on  Safeguard's  behalf  Is  offered 
not  only  to  record  some  of  the  tactics  used, 
but  as  a  case  history  of  the  Administration's 
widening  credibility  gap. 

On  March  14.  Introducing  his  Safeguard 
proposal.  President  Nixon  listed  three  pur- 
poses: protection  against  Chinese  attack, 
against  irrational  or  accidental  launchlngs. 
and  protection  fir  our  deterrent  force  in  case 
of  Soviet  attack.  In  the  space  of  a  few  weeks 
this  careful  structure  was  reduced  to  a  sham- 
bles. Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers,  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  March  27.  .said  that  In  the  event  of 
successful  arms  control  talks  with  the  Rus- 
Ki:ins.  we  would  be  •clellehted  '  to  halt  con- 
struction of  the  ABM.  Encouraging  words, 
but  what  happened  to  the  threat  of  Chinese 
attacks,  Irrational  attacks,  and  accidental 
launchlngs?  These  props  In  the  Safeguard 
structure  had  somehow  disappeared. 

The  central  prop — the  Soviet  threat — 
moved  In  and  out  of  focxis.  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  Laird  warned  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  March  21  that  with 
"the  large  tonnage  the  Soviets  have  they  are 
going  for  our  missiles  and  they  are  going 
for  a  first-strike  capability.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  that  "  This  ominous  prediction 
aroused  more  incredulity  than  fear.  The 
American  public  could  recall  earlier  excg- 
gerated  notions  of  Soviet  military  capability, 
such  as  the  "bomber  gap"  of  the  early  Fif- 
ties and  the  "missile  gap"  of  1960.  To  over- 
come these  imaginary  threats,  we  spent  bil- 
lions on  unneces.sary  hardware. 

Senator  J.  W.  P\Ubrlght  wryly  commented 
that  the  Russians,  In  terms  of  military 
capacity,  are  depicted  by  the  Administration 
as  "ten  feet  tall."  capable  of  doing  "all  sorts 
of  things;  their  skill  and  talents  arc  almost 
unbelievable.  Yet  when  we  discuss  them  as 
a  society,  they  are  Inadequate  In  practlcallv 
every  respect"  TTie  perennial  warning  by  the 
military  that  the  Russians  are  about  to  over- 
whelm us.  Fulbrlght  said.  Is  "a  kind  of  fear 
technique'  used  to  obtain  legislative  sup- 
port for  defen.se  programs. 

Secretary  Laird's  comment  bec.ime  more 
Incredulous  as  the  weeks  passed  by.  In  a  news 
conference  April  7.  Secretary  Rogers  said  that 
he  had  "difficulty  In  believing  that  the  Soviet 
tJnlon  would  Initiate  a  first  strike,"  and  In 
hearings  held  May  14.  Senators  Fulbrlght  and 
Albert  Oore  disclosed  that  predictions  of  a 
Russian  flrst-strike  capability  did  not  square 
with  estimates  given  them  by  the  Intelligence 


community.  It  became  clear  that  Secretary 
LaIrd,  In  warning  of  a  Russian  first-strike 
capability  by  the  mld-19708.  relied  on  specu- 
luion  rather  than  solid  Information.  As  be 
lilmself  admitted  on  May  22,  when  testifying 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
intelligence  projections  over  a  two  or  three 
ye.ir  period  are  "reasonably  firm."  while  pro- 
jections over  a  five  or  six  yeir  period  put  us 
in  an  are.i  of  "considerable  uncertainty,  par- 
ticularly Insof.^r  as  actual  deployments  are 
concerned  .  .  .  n.itional  Intelligence  projec- 
tions for  the  mid-1970s  involve  a  large  me.is- 
ure  of  Judgment  rather  than  hard  evidence  " 

To  clMr  up  the  dispute,  Secretary  L.ilrd 
w.ts  invited  back  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  June  23.  The  mod.ficd 
version  of  the  he.irlngs  discloses  that  the 
US.  Intelligence  Board  had  not  concluded 
that  Russia  wss  striving  for  a  flrst-strlke 
capability.  L.^lrd  now  switched  from  his  cock- 
sure "there's  no  question  about  It"  posture  ti 
a  more  modest  position  It  was  simply  his 
"belief"  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  develop- 
ing a  flrst-strlke  capability.  After  four  hours 
of  obfuscatlon  and  evasion  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Committee  fin.illy  le.irned  what  he  meant 
by  first-strike  capability— not  the  ability  of 
an  .iggressor  to  destroy  the  elements  of  our 
retaliatory  force  slmult.ineous;y.  including 
Mlnuteman  missiles,  overseas  bases,  bomber 
fleet,  and  Polaris  submarines,  but  merely  a 
we.ipon'b  potential  to  "be  used  against  hard- 
enea  missile  sites." 

A  good  bit  of  confusion  surrounded  the 
question  of  whether  Safeguard  could  grow 
into  a  thicker,  clty-orlented  system  and  pro- 
voke a  new  orma  race.  President  Nixon 
claimed  that  S.ifeguard  was  not  provocative 
since  It  defended  Mlnuteman  sites  rather 
than  cities,  making  It  "so  clearly  defensive 
In  character  that  the  Soviet  Onion  cannot 
Interpret  this  as  escalating  the  arms  race" 
Mr.  Nixon  tried  to  bolster  his  argument  by 
referring  to  Premier  Kosygln's  statement. 
Issued  In  1967,  that  ABMs  deployed  around 
Moscow  would  not  escalate  the  arms  race  be- 
cause they  were  defensive  In  character  Does 
It  not  seem  Incongruous  for  the  President  to 
recommend  an  ABM  system  primarily  to  pro- 
tect us  from  a  Soviet  attack,  while  obsten- 
slbly  accepting  at  face  value  their  public 
statements?  Why  not  accept  their  statements 
about  peaceful  coexistence  as  well? 

The  opportunlstli  use  of  the  Kosygin 
statement  becomes  clearer  when  It  Is  real- 
ized that  regardless  of  the  Russian  leaders 
statement  on  th»  nonprovocatlve  nature  of 
ABMs  around  Moscow,  we  believed  differ- 
ently. The  Administration  cited  Russian 
ABMs  as  one  factor  in  the  current  arms 
buildup.  On  May  22,  Secretary  Laird  told 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  that 
we  have  "already  begun  to  provide  a  hedge 
I  I.e.,  Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman  III,  both 
equipped  with  MIRVs)  against  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Soviet  Union  might  deploy 
nn  extensive  and  effective  ABM  defense." 
In  view  of  these  (developments,  why  should 
Russia  accept  our  assertion  that  Safeguard 
Is  purely  "defensive"  and  requires  no  coun- 
ter-response from  them,  especially  since 
Safeguard  relies  on  more  than  ten  times 
the  number  of  missiles  than  does  the  Mos- 
cow system? 

Further  provocation  Is  provided  by  Safe- 
guard's potentla'  for  growing  into  a  thick, 
clty-orlented  system.  The  Administration 
regularly  denies  that  this  can  happen,  but 
the  area  defense  system  provided  by  long- 
range  Spartan  missiles  already  Includes  a 
certain  level  of  city  protection.  In  his  April 
18  news  conference.  President  Nixon  stated 
that  our  position  In  the  Pacific  would  not 
be  cred'ble  "unless  we  could  protect  our 
country  against  a  Chinese  attack  aimed  at 
our  cities.  The  ABM  system  will  do  that, 
and  the  ABM  Safeguard  system,  therefore. 
has   been   adopted  for   that  reason." 

Additional  city  protection  can  be  included 
at  a  later  date.  On  March  14,  Deputy  Sec- 
retary ol  Defense  David  Packard  told  news- 
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men  that  a  thick  ant.-Sovlet  defense  of  our 
cities  had  been  looked  Uato  carefully  but 
rejected  "aa  not  being  a  desirable  thing 
to  do  at  this  time"  With  "present  day 
technology,"  he  exflalned,  "It  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  provide  a  coinplete  defense  of  our 
'■Itles."  ^.„,, 

A  few  years  from  now,  after  some  ABMs 
..re  deployed  around  Mlnuteman  sites,  the 
Administration  ca^  announce  that  "new 
breakthroughs"  in  technology  have  finally 
made  it  possible  to  place  ABMs  around  the 
cities.  Soviet  Russia  understands  that  Safe- 
guard can  blossom  in  this  manner,  and 
would  have  to  try  to  offset  our  advantage 
by  increasing  Its  "offensive  force  or  by  Im- 
proving its  own  ABM  system.  As  the  ac- 
tion-reaction cycH  picks  up  steam,  a  new 
arms  race  will  be  uuderway. 

The  Gore  Subcommittee  on  disarmament 
unearthed  some  priceless  gems  of  contradic- 
tions and  misrepresentations  in  the  Safe- 
guard program.  Senator  Fulbrlght,  sensitive 
to  the  fact  that  when  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  authorized  the  Sentinel 
system  last  year,  it  did  so  without  ever  receiv- 
ing expert  testimony  from  outside  the  Ad- 
ministration, asked  Mr.  Packard  this  ques- 
tion: "Did  you  go  outside  and  employ  any 
independent  people  to  analyze  the  feasibility 
and  advisability,  the  wisdom  of  this  pro- 
gram?" Packard  replied:  "One  of  the  men 
that  I  talked  to,  I  have  a  very  high  regard 
for.  is  Professor  (Wolfgang  K.H.)  Panofsky," 
director  of  the  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator, 
Center.  ' 

The  following  morning,  the  Stanford  pro- 
fessor appeared  before  the  Gore  Subcommit- 
tee to  tell  Fulbrlght  that  he  had  not  par- 
ticipated In  any  advisory  capacity  In  yae  Safe- 
guard program.  The  "meeting"  with  Mr. 
Packard  was  nothing  more  than  a  ehance  en- 
counter at  the  San  Francisco  airport,  and 
lasted  about  a  half  hour.  Mattefs  were  made 
doubly  embarrassing  for  the  Administration 
when  Panofsky  slated  that  Safeguard  was  un- 
sound technically,  economically,  and  polit- 
ically. Mr.  Packard  tried  to  recoup  this  set- 
back by  submitting  a  lengthy  list  of  scientists 
from  outside  the  Defense  Department  who 
had  been  consulted  on  Safeguard.  This  back- 
fired also  when  the  Subcommittee  learned 
that  these  scientist*  had  been  consulted  on 
March  17.  or  three  days  a/ter  the  President 
had  announced  Ws  decision  to  proceed  with 
Safeguard. 

In  another  g&ffe,  Mr.  Packard  told  Senator 
Fulbrlght  that  he  did  not  consider  it  Im- 
portant m  scientific  matters  whether  you 
have  people  from  outside  the  Defense  De- 
partment,. Scientists,  Packard  said,  are  "ob- 
jective about  such  matters'"  This  must  have 
raised  a  fe»t. eyebrows.  The  Senators  had  re- 
ceived testimony  from  three  former  Presi- 
denUal  science  advisers— Herbert  York, 
George  Klstlakowsky,  and  James  R.  Kllllan— 
and  all  three  expressed  opposition  to  an  ABM 
system.  In  fact,  Senator  Gore  said  that  he 
could  not  locate  a  single  Presidential  science 
adviser  from  past  Administrations  who  fa- 
vored the  svstem. 

Mr.  Packard  decided  to  backtrack  a  little  on 
lis  thesis  that  scientists  are  always  objective 
about  such  matters.  As  to  York's  opposition, 
Packard  expressed  high  regard  for  the  scien- 
tist but  then  obseri-ed:  "I  think  if  you  will 
look  at  the  record  as  I  recall,  he  Is  the  one 
who  did  not  think  the  Polaris  would  work. 
All  this  merely  says  that  the  scientists  have 
different  views  on  things  ..."  A  nicely  bal- 
anced statement,  but  It  exploded  In  Pack- 
ard's face.  Dr.  York  got  off  a  telegram  to 
senators  John  Sherman  Cooper  and  Gore  to 
.say  that  he  had  always,  during  his  tenure 
with  the  Defense  Department,  supported  de- 
velopment   and   deployment   of   the   Polaris 

bvstem. 

The  extent  to  which   the   Admlnistrauon 

was   open    to   outside   opinion   was   also   rc- 

fiected  In  the  abortive  plan  to  appoint  Dr. 

Franklin  A.  Long  to  head  the  National  Scl- 
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ence  PoimdaUon.  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced April  18  that  Dr.  Long  was  being 
dropped  from  consideration  because  of  his 
opposition  to  the  ABM.  The  Wblte  House 
staff,  the  President  said,  felt  that  his  ap- 
pointment "would  not  be  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  overall  AdmlnlstraUon  posi- 
tion"  and  would  be  "misunderstood." 

The  President  was  widely  censured  for 
allowing  a  matter  of  Administration  policy 
to  decide  the  appointment  of  an  NSF  offi- 
cial. In  a  meeting  April  28  with  sclenUsts 
from  the  Foundation  and  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  President  con- 
ceded that  Long's  position  on  the  ABM 
should  not  have  been  a  factor  in  the  nom- 
ination. This  unhappy  Incidemt  takes  on 
added  flavor  when  a  1968  camp.ilgn  remark 
is  recalled.  In  an  effort  to  close  the  credibil- 
ity gap,  Mr.  Nixon  said  that  "we  should  bring 
dissenters  into  policy  discussions,  not  freeze 
them  out.  .  .  .  The  lamps  of  enlighteiynent 
:>re  lit  by  the  spark  of  controversy; 'their 
Ihime  can  be  snuffed  out  by  the  blanket  of 
coiosensus." 

One  of  the  key  areas  that  strained  credu- 
lity was  whether  Safeguard  would  permit 
the  President  to  retain  control  over  the 
firing  of  nuclear  weapons.  Is  the  warning 
time  .so  brief  that  the  decision  to  release  a 
Spartan  or  Sprint  missile  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  computer  or  some  Junior  officer? 
The  .Administration  denied  that  this  would 
happen.  Mr.  Packard  told  the  Gore  Subcom- 
mittee that  the  range  of  radar  for  Safe- 
guard was  in  exqess  of  1.000  miles  and  that 
missiles  would  be  coming  In  at  speeds  of 
about  18,000  miles  an  hour.  He  assured  the 
Senators  that  the  time  remaining  after 
radar  contact  would  be  "about  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes,  something  In  that  order 
of  magnitude,  depending  upon  the  point  of 
interception."  The  Subcommittee  expressed 
amazement  at  this  display  of  arithmetic. 
Two  members  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sion—that the  Ume  would  be  closer  to  four 
minutes.  Packard  then  corrected  himself 
and  put  the  time  as  "something  less  than 
ten  minutes." 

Exactly  what  role  the  President  plays  in 
this  tlghUy  scheduled  drama  Is  difficult  to 
imagine.  Radar  would  pick  up  an  object  on 
the  hDrlzon,  not  knowing  whether  it  was  an 
enemy  missile,  a  decoy,  debris  from  old  satel- 
lites, or  what.  To  assume  the  worst  (follow- 
ing the  Pentagon's  practice),  let  us  say  that 
missiles  come  in  at  three  o'clock  on  a  Sun- 
day morning,  and  assume  that  the  enemy 
has  made  things  more  difficult  by  delivering 
the  missiles  at  a  low  trajectory,  either  by  us- 
ing a  fractional  orbital  ballistic  system  or  a 
close-range  submarine.  Secretary  Laird  lias 
warned  Congress  about  Soviet  progress  In 
both  areas.  Under  these  conditions,  the  ra- 
dar—wlUch  does  not  operate  over  the  hori- 
zon—picks up  the  missiles  quite  late  in  the 
game,  probably  less  than  four  minutes  from 
target.  Some  of  this  time  is  lost  as  computers 
determine  the  nature  of  the  objects,  dis- 
tinguish them  from  decoys  and  plot  trajec- 
tories. 

A  pretty  picture.  The  President  rolls  over 
m  bed,  picks  up  the  phone,  and  hears  this 
message:  "Sir,  our  computers  have  identi- 
fied Incoming  enemy  missiles.  They  are  less 
than  three  minutes  away — too  short  a  time 
for  Spartans.  Should  we  fire  the  Sprints?  " 
What  is  the  President  supposed  to  say?  The 
decision  might  Just  as  well  be  programmed 
into  a  computer,  and  yet  the  Defense  De- 
partment claims  to  oppose  this  solution. 

Safeguard's  cost  was  originally  estimated 
by  President  Nixon  at  $6  to  $7  billion.  It  now 
turns  out  that  the  $7  billion  limit  was  merely 
one  floor  of  a  taller  structure  whose  final 
height  is  still  undetermined.  DMS,  Inc..  a 
subsidiary  of  McGraw-Hill,  the  book  and 
magazine  publishers,  released  a  special  report 
on  March  19,  estimating  that  the  various 
components  of  Safeguard  would  cost  at  least 
$11  billion.  Two  months  later.  In  testimony 


before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
Secretary  Laird  admitted  that  costs  would 
run  about  this  high.  He  explained  that  a 
$6.6  billion  Safeguard  system  covered  only 
procurement  and  construction  costs  for  the 
Defense  Department.  Research  and  develop- 
ment would  run  an  additional  $2  5  billion, 
and  the  development  and  testing  of  warheads 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  another 
$1.2  billion.  Leaving  out  the  cost  of  war- 
heads, the  St.  Loiixs  Post -Dispatch  said,  is 
"something  like  pricing  a  Cadillac  without 
the  engine."' 

Safeguard  is  thus  up  to  at  least  $10.3  bil- 
lion by  the  Administration's  own  reckoning, 
and  this  does  not  include  $500  million  !or 
extending  the  system  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
or  $350  million  a  year  for  operating  costs. 

Problems  with  development  and  produc- 
tion will  push  costs  much  higher.  There  is 
considerable  evidence  that  the  switch  from 
Sentinel  to  Safeguard  was  largely  in  name 
only.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee learned  that  studies  by  the  Institute  of 
Defense  Analysis,  the  Aerospace  Corporation, 
the  Defense  Science  Board,  and  the  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency— all  of  which  are 
either  Pentagon  agencies  or  Pentacon- 
funded — concluded  that  the  technical  re- 
quirements for  missile  base  defense  and  city 
defense  were  substantially  different.  If  Safe- 
guard Is  merely  Sentinel  with  cosmetics,  and 
poorly  designed  for  Its  new  mission,  the 
project  will  have  to  be  redesigned  while  It  Is 
being  deployed  around  Mlnuteman  sites 
Costs  would  then  leapfrog  by  the  billions. 

T'he  pentagon's  current  technique  for  con- 
trolling such  cost  overruns  Is  to  slow  down 
the  development-'productlon  cycle,  to  make 
sure  that  a  new  weapons  system  is  thor- 
oughly tested  before  sWrtlng  the  production 
phase'  With  this  new  policy  In  mind,  Sen- 
ator Margaret  Chase  Smith  asked  Secretary 
Laird  on  March  19  If  he  felt  It  was  prudent 
to  go  ahead  with  Safeguard  before  complet- 
ing the  testing  and  development  stages.  He 
replied  that  the  only  major  item  to  be  tested 
was  the  Perimeter  Acquisition  Radar  (PARi . 
and  that  all  of  the  components  of  the  PAR 
had  been  tested. 

A  more  primitive  picture  emerged  May  20 
when  Secretary  Laird  testified  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  The  Mis- 
sile Site  Radar  (MSR)— responsible  for  track- 
ing Incoming  missiles  and  guiding  the  Inter- 
ceptor missiles— is  sOll  In  the  prototype 
stage,  and  work  on  the  complex  data  proc- 
essing system  Is  still  under  development 
Spartan  and  Sprint  mlBslles  have  been  tested, 
but  only  under  carefully  controlled  condi- 
tions, namely,  directed  against  single  test 
missiles,  and  where  the  course  of  the  test 
missile  and  the  Intercept  point  were  known 
in  advance.  Mr.  Laird  does  not  expect  the 
first  MSR-dlrected  Spartan  Intercept  of  a 
single  ICBM  to  take  place  before  the  spring 
or  summer  of  1970.  Intercept  with  a  SprUit 
Is  planned  for  late  1970.  and  the  first  inter- 
cept cf  multiple  targets  not  until  early  1971. 
In  overcoming  technical  difficulties  during 
these  years,  and  in  light  of  previous  experi- 
ence 'ft-ith  cost  overruns  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  total  cost  of  Safeguard  can  bo 
expected  to  climb  to  $20  to  $25  billion. 

Beyond  this  lies  the  prospect  of  expanding 
Safeguard  to  provide  city  protection,  push- 
ing the  cost  to  $40  billion  or  more,  and  trig- 
gering a  demand  for  a  multi-billion-dollar 
shelter  program  to  protect  survivors  from 
blast,  thermal,  and  fallout  effects  resulting 
from  Sprint  interceptions  ever  the  cities. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  $11  billion,  awesome  as 
it  Is.  represents  little  more  than  a  down 
pavment. 

Other  costs,  of  a  different  nature,  must 
also  be  borne.  At  a  time  of  genuine  domestic 
crisis,  the  nation  can  lU  afford  to  commit 
Itself  to  new  weapons  systems  for  which  no 
real  case  has  been  made.  Nor  can  it  afford 
a  continued  diet  of  distrust  toward  our  exec- 
utive   officials.    National    security    depends. 
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among  other  things,  upon  public  confidence 
In  the  Integrity  and  trustworthiness  of  Pres- 
idential recommendations.  Once  again  we 
And  a  national  Administration  lacking  In 
these  essential  qualities. 


RETIREMENT  OP  MRS.  LORAINE 
ROSENBERRY  AND  MRS.  WINI- 
FREDE  DE  WEESE 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  two  grand 
ladies  of  Capitol  Hill  retired  at  the  end 
of  October.  One,  Mrs.  Walter  Rosenben-y, 
known  to  all  of  us  as  Loraine.  was  an  em- 
ployee in  my  office,  specializing  in  depart- 
mental casework.  The  other  was  Mrs. 
Winifrede  B.  de  Weese,  long  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

Loraine  Rosenbeiry's  career  spanned  a 
period  of  31  years  on  Capitol  Hill,  during 
which  she  was  an  assistant  to  five  Sena- 
tors including  Barkley,  Morton,  and  my- 
self from  Kentucky.  I  can  personally  at- 
test to  the  fact  that  she  knew  as  many 
people  in  Kentucky  as  any  candidate 
who  iias  run  for  statewide  office.  Her  as- 
jsistauce  to  me  during  the  difficult  period 
of  my  transition  from  Jefferson  County 
judge  to  U.S.  Senator  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  invaluable.  Her  loyalty,  ded- 
ication, and  devotion  to  the  people  of 
all  of  us  in  my  office.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  excellent  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
written  by  the  head  of  its  Washington 
bureau.  Ward  Sinclair,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows . 

[Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)   Courier-Journal. 
Oct.  21.    19691 

Secretary    Rei;ires   Prom    C.^pitoi.    Hill 
(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

Washington.— All  over  the  government, 
there  are  'thousands  of  them,  working  in 
monastic  anonymity,  hidden  behind  the  par- 
titions, bowed  Over  the  typewriters,  dog- 
paddllng  in  an  ocean  of  paper. 

They  are  the  women— clerks,  secretaries, 
caseworkers — who  dutifully  keep  the  cumber- 
some machine  of  government  reasonably 
oiled  and  more  or  less  operational. 

They  Join  the  government  with  no  fanfare 
and  they  leave  the  same  way.  They  catch 
the  blame  when  things  go  wrong,  but  get 
little  or  no  credit  when  things  go  right.  That 
Is  the  way  things  are. 

So  last  Thursday  there  was  little  fanfare 
around  the  old  Senate  Office  Building  when 
Mrs.  Loraine  Winfrey  Rosenberry  cleaned 
her  desk  for  the  last  time  and  wrote  a  quiet 
end  of  31  years  in  government  service. 

Mrs.  Rosenberry.  a  former  school  teacher 
from  Somerset.  Ky  ,  has  worked  in  the  old 
building  for  26  years  as  a  staff  assistant  to 
live  senators,  including  one  (Alben  Barkley  i . 
who  spent  a  while  as  vice  president. 

KNEW    HISTORY'S    BIG    NAMES 

Her  latest  position  was  with  Kentucky 
Sen.  Marlow  Cooik,  who  eagerly  hired  Mrs. 
Rosenberry  and  others  from  the  experienced 
staff  of  his  predecessor.  Sen.  Thruston  B. 
Morton. 

When  she  left  Thursday  she  took  with  her 
more  than  the  fond  memories  of  having  met 
and  worked  with  Important  names  of  history 
-such  as  Truman,  Churchill.  Nehru  and  others 
whose  needs  brought  them  sooner  or  later  to 
Capitol  Hill. 

"Because  you  get  so  Involved  in  people's 
problems,  you  have  a  great  feeling  of  satis- 
faction that  you  are  of  help  to  people."  sh- 
said.  "I'm  going  to  miss  that  .  . 


And  Senator  Cook  may  not  have  realized 
It  until  Friday  morning,  but  Mrs.  Rosen- 
berry's  departure  leaves  the  kind  of  gap  on 
his  staff  that  only  experience  can  fill. 

"Loraine  has  a  million  contacts  around 
Washington,"  said  one  of  her  coworkers.  "She 
can  cut  through  so  much  red  tape  and  get 
to  the  person  who  can  get  action  on  a  prob- 
lem .  .  .  she  does  it  in  hours  when  It  might 
take  days  otherwise." 

On  Cook's  stall  Mrs.  Rosenberry  handled 
wtiat  is  known  as  "departmental  work."  That 
means  she  was  a  liaison  of  sorts  t>etween  the 
senator  and  different  governmental  depart- 
ments that  deal  with  constituents'  problems. 
Senators,  of  course,  don't  have  the  time 
personally  to  tend  to  all  the  headaches  that 
come  along — loan  applications.  Social  Secu- 
rity problems,  postal  complaints,  farm  prob- 
lems and  the  like. 

These  things  most  commonly  are  left  to 
staffers  like  Mrs.  Rosenberry,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  get  results,  or  at  least  get  facts  that 
will  help  resolve  the  problems. 

"You  have  to  know  your  senator's  feelings 
on  certain  Issues  .so  you  can  answer  letters 
for  him  or  deal  with  problems."  she  said. 
"And  the  main  thing  to  remember  is  never 
write  .1  letter  that  gets  your  boss  In 
trouble." 

The  key  to  success  in  a  sensitive  Job  such 
as  hers.  Mrs  Rosenberry  said,  "is  that  you 
have  to  be  loyal.  Loyalty  is  an  attribute  that 
is  at  lop  of  the  ILst  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  " 
That  Mrs.  Rosenberry  has  worked  on  con- 
fidential matters  (she  still  won't  talk  about 
them)  for  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
attests  to  her  fidelity  to  that  philosophy. 

Mrs  Rosenberry,  then  a  Winfrey,  grew  up 
in  Somerset  and  taught  school  there  before 
World  War  II.  She  later  moved  to  Louisville 
and  got  Involved  in  Barkley's  1938  campaign 
against  A.  B  Chandler. 

"I  was  fascinated  with  that  work."  she 
remembered,  "but  I  didn't  Join  Senator 
Barkley  until  1943.  after  he  had  been  ac- 
cused by  Chandler  of  not  having  Kentuck- 
lans  on  his  staff  here." 

Before  Joining  Barkley's  staff  she  worked 
several  years  with  the  Pederal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration in  Louisville  and  another  year  or 
so  In  the  war  bonds  drive. 

One  of  her  assignments  with  Barkley  was 
to  take  dictation  of  a  speech  about  Thomas 
Jefferson.  "He  called  me  in  to  take  dictation 
...  I  wasn't  used  to  him  and  I  was  pretty 
much  frightened." 

Barkley's  easy  way  with  people  quickly  set 
her  at  ease  and  from  then  on.  she  recalled.  It 
was  fun  to  work  In  his  office. 

"It  was  a  very  exciting  time.  He  treated 
us  all  like  his  daughters.  He  didn't  put  one 
of  us  above  the  others.  When  people  like 
Churchill,  Eden  and  Nehru  were  around,  he 
always  made  sure  that  we  met  all  of  them," 
she  said. 

During  her  time  with  Barkley,  he  was 
Democratic  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  as  well  as  vice  president.  In  those  days 
the  vice  presidency  didn't  command  the  Im- 
portance that  It  does  today.  So  Barkley  had  a 
small  staff  and  small  office  In  the  Capitol. 

CXOSED    omCE    rOR    LUNCH 

"Just  to  show  you  the  difference  in  pres- 
sure on  the  office,  I  remember  we  once  asked 
the  senator  If  we  could  close  the  office  and  go 
to  a  special  lobster  luncheon.  He  Jokingly 
said  we  could  go  anyplace  we  could  get  a  free 
lunch,  but  he  didn't  mind  our  leaving."  Mrs. 
Rosenberry  recalled. 

"One  of  the  moments  I  recall  was  when  I 
was  alone  with  President  Truman  and  Vice 
President  Barkley  in  the  office.  Mr.  Barkley 
said,  'Harry,  you  know  Loraine,  don't  you?" 
and  he  said  he  did.  That  doesn'*:  happen  to 
plain  old  secretaries,  and  that's  all  I  am.  " 

After  Barkley  went  into  "retirement."  Mrs. 
Rosenberry  went  to  work  for  another  Demo- 
crat, former  Sen.  George  Smathers  of  Florida. 
Barkley  returned  to  public  life  and  after  he 
was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  In  1954,  she 
relumed  to  his  staff. 


"I  feel  I  w«8  one  of  th«  last  peopJe  to  talk 
with  him  before  he  died  In  1956,"  she  said. 
"I  wa»  at  the  office  on  a  Saturday  morning 
'and  he  called  In  to  talk  about  calls  and  mail. 
A  few  hours  later  he  died." 

She  then  stayed  on  with  Interim  Sen. 
Robert  Humphreys,  who  served  In  Barkley's 
place  a  few  months.  Then  Morton  was  elected 
and  Mrs.  Rosenberry  Joined  hia  staff. 

In  the  meantime,  she  married  a  Republi- 
can, Walter  Rosenberry,  a  lumber  Industry 
consultant  who  is  a  former  deputy  adminis- 
trator of  the  old  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  She  thereupon  changed  her  political 
re^'istratlon  to  Republican. 

A  man  named  Warren  Burger,  a  close  friend 
of  Roienberry's.  stood  up  for  them  at  their 
wedding  In  1958.  (He  Is  now  chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  remains  a  close 
frlrnd  1 

Mrs  Rosenberry  stayed  with  Morton  for 
his  two  terms  as  senator,  which  again  in- 
cluded some  high-level  political  excitement 
when  Morton  chaired  the  Republican  party 
and  headed  the  OOP's  Senate  campaign 
committee. 

"Senator  Morton  was  everything  great  .  .  . 
a  delightful  gentleman.  He  was  wonderful 
with  all  of  his  office  staff.  In  fact,  all  of  them 
I've  worked  for  have  been  easy  to  work  for," 
she  said. 

'"Vou  love  to  say  you  work  for  a  man  who 
is  well  krujwn  and  I've  always  had  the  fortune 
of  working  for  a  man  who  was  well  known. 
I  think  Senator  Cook  is  on  his  way  to 
becoming  well-known." 

In  her  retirement.  Mrs.  Rosenberry  Is  going 
to  tend  to  some  of  the  things  that  her  Job 
on  the  Hill  has  prevented — bridge,  swimming, 
volunteer  work,  political  activity,  travel. 

"I'm  going  to  miss  It  all."  she  said.  "But 
at  last  I'll  now  be  able  to  sign  mv  own 
letters  ' 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished service  of  one  of  the  best 
loved,  respected,  knowledgeable,  and  ef- 
ficient professional  staff  members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  came  to  an  end  with  the 
retirement,  after  33  years,  8  months,  and 
10  days,  of  Mrs.  Winifrede  B.  de  Weese. 
professional  staff  member  of  the  Senate 
Republican  policy  committee. 

Mrs.  de  Weese.  or  Winnie  as  she  is 
affectionately  known  to  us,  first  came  to 
work  in  the  Senate  on  February  21,  1936. 
as  personal  secretary  to  the  Senate  sec- 
retary for  the  minority,  the  late  Carl  A. 
Loefller.  She  had  just  been  graduated 
from  George  Washington  University, 
where  she  was  a  member  of  Mortar 
Board,  the  honorary  society  denoting 
scholarship  and  leadership. 

Mrs.  de  Weese,  daughter  of  Maryland's 
George  Beall  family,  is  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  original  settlers  from  Scotland, 
the  Ninian  Beall  family. 

When  Mr.  Loeffler  became  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  in  1947.  Mrs.  de  Weese  con- 
tinued as  his  personal  secretary  and  gave 
comfort  and  aid  to  many  a  Senator  and 
his  family  newly  arrived  in  Washington 
and  in  need  of  "knowing  the  ropes." 

When  the  Senate  Republican  Policy 
Committee  was  created.  Winnie  became 
administrative  assistant  to  the  first  staff 
director.  George  H.  E,  Smith,  and  served 
in  that  position  with  two  other  staff 
heads. 

She  is  the  kind  of  woman  who  will 
take  on  the  hard ,  unglamorous  jobs. 
Many  Hill  stalwarts  will  testify  to  Win- 
nie's helping  hand  in  getting  them  jobs, 
and  to  her  sympathetic  ear  over  prob- 
lems large  and  small. 

These  qualities  are  well  illustrated  by 
something  said  by  George  Smith: 
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AU  these  years,  Winnie,  you  have  been  like 
a  big  sister  to  me,  although  I  am  older  in 
years  It  would  be  impossible  to  count  all 
the  fine  things  you  have  dene  to  smooth  the 
way,  to  provide  sensible  advice,  and  to  help 
In  a  thovisand  ways. 

From  a  professional  standpoint,  Win- 
me  sunds  for  excellence,  she  is  highly 
knowledgeable  in  legislative  as  well  a^ 
administrative  matters.  Her  perception 
and  ability  have  the  unqualified  admira- 
tion of  her  colleagues. 

Winnie  de  Weese  has  served  the  Sen- 
ate lonaer  than  any  Republican  Senator 
and  longer  than  all  but  one  Democratic 
Senator,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell^. 

Mrs  de  Weese  is  deserving  of  honor 
and  praise  from  this  body.  I  congratu- 
late her  on  her  more  than  33  years  ol 
service  and  on  the  contribution  she  has 
made  to  our  Government.  While  Mem- 
bers of  this  august  body  have  come  and 
gone  Winnie  remains  fo-ever,  particu- 
larly in  our  hearts.  I.  and  her  legion  of 
friends  and  admirers.  Republican  and 
Democrat,  salute  her. 

THE  STAFF  WORK  ON  THE  TAX 
REFORM  BILL 


Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  my  pur- 
pose in  speaking  is  to  praise  some  indi- 
viduals who  are  entitled  to  great  praise. 
I  refer  to  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  and  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  The  work 
they  have  done  in  the  last  few  weeks  is 
monimiental. 

Through  no  fault  of  the  staff  or  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  an  unreasonable 
and  a  burdensome  time  schedule  was 
placed  upon  the  Committee  on  Finance 
in  its  handling  of  the  so-called  tax  reform 
bill  H  R  13270.  This  is  a  voluminous  bill. 
It  is  a  mass  of  intricate,  complicated,  and 
technical  details.  It  also  involves  some 
very  broad  and  important  policy  ques- 
tions. ,     . 

These  two  staffs  should  have  had  sev- 
eral months  to  work  on  the  bill.  Their 
end  product  must  stand  up  in  all  the 
courts  in  the  land  against  the  ablest 
legal  talent  in  America.  Their  job  is  not 
a  mere  clerical  job.  Upon  their  shoulders 
rests  the  responsibUity  for  a  legally  ac- 
cepUble  and  workable  revenue  code. 

The  members  of  these  two  staffs  have 
worked  long  hours — sometimes  16  and 
18  hours  a  day.  They  have  had  no  days 
off.  They  have  been  besieged  with  im- 
portant questions  that  had  to  be  an- 
swered These  questions  and  problems 
were  placed  before  the  staff  not  only  by 
members  of  the  Committee  en  Finance 
but  by  other  Senators  and  by  parties  vi- 
tally affected  by  the  proposed  legislation. 
Throughout  all  of  this  work  they  per- 
formed in  a  manner  reflecting  the  high- 
est professional  skill.  Their  patience, 
their  courtesy,  their  understanding,  and 
their  tolerance  have  set  an  example  to 
men  of  good  will  everywhere. 

Perhaps  the  public  does  not  fully  rea- 
lize the  work  that  was  done.  The  staff 
not  only  organized  the  list  of  witnesses, 
but  there  was  placed  before  each  Senator 
an  advance  copy  of  the  statement  of 
every  witness.  Dozens  of  pamphlets  were 
prepared.  These  pamphlets  would  con- 


cisely state  a  problem  dealt  with  in  the 
legislation,  then  there  would  be  stated 
the  House  solution  to  the  problem  and 
this  would  be  foUowed  by  a  statement 
of  points  for  the  committee  to  consider. 
On  many  days  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance was  in  session  for  long  hours,  both 
morning  and  afternoon.  Nevertheless,  as 
each  member  left  the  committee  room 
there  was  handed  to  him  a  pamphlet 
containing  the  analysis  of  the  problems 
to  be  taken  up  the  next  day  and  another 
pamphlet  summarising  the  testimony. 
Other  publications  were  prepared.  My 
words  are  not  adequate  to  praise  the 
work  that  was  done. 

Right  now  members  of  these  two  staffs 
are  engaged  in  the  task  of  drafting  the 
final  language  for  the  Senate  version  of 
ths  tax  refoim  bill.  This  is  a  difHcult 
and  complex  undertaking.  A  poor  job 
could  result  in  endless  chaos.  A  top-rate 
job  represent;ng  the  utmost  in  profes- 
sional competence,  is  a  must.  Such  wixl 
be  the  performance  of  these  staffs.  Like- 
wise ^e  should  net  overlook  the  impor- 
tance and  the  value  of  the  committee 
report  which  they  must  write. 

I  congratulate  and  I  thank  each  mem- 
ber of  these  two  staffs. 

When  I  first  gave  attention  to  the 
p-eparation  of  these  remarks,  it  was  my 
hope  that  I  could  list  the  names  of  all 
of  those  staff  members  who  are  so  de- 
serving of  both  our  praise  and  our  grati- 
tude I  decided  not  to  attempt  that.  I 
obsen-ed  the  work  of  many  of  them. 
There  were  many  more  who  worked  be- 
hind the  scenes  and  who  were  not  pres- 
ent during  the  committee  deUberatioris. 
I  want  each  member  of  these  outstand- 
ing staffs  to  know  that  his  or  her  work 
is  appreciated.  I  want  Congress  to 
know  what  they  have  done  and  are  do- 
ing These  individuals  are  public  serv- 
ants in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense. 

I  cannot  'refrain  from  expressing  the 
hope  that  never  again  will  those  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  complexity  of 
our  tax  laws  ever  place  such  an  un- 
reasonable time  schedule  upon  any  com- 
mittee or  any  staff. 


S   9876— CAMPAIGN  BROADCAST  RE- 
FORM  ACT   OF    1969 


Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
certain  that  Senators  are  well  aware  that 
a  major  problem  confronting  Amencan 
democracy  is  the  high,  and  constantly 
rising,  cost  of  running  for  pubUc  office. 

Skyrocketing  campaign  costs  not  only 
limit  the  field  of  eligible  candidates: 
they  threaten  to  make  those  who  do  run 
for  office  ever  more  dependent  on  a  few 
large  contributors— a  new  Amencan 
plutocracy  whose  influence  at  election 
time  far  exceeds  the  number  of  their 

votes.  ,    ^. 

Our  system  of  free  and  open  elections 
is  basic  to  the  machinery  of  democracy, 
and  anything  which  inhibits  it  reduces 
the  effectiveness  of  our  Government  and 
limits  our  individual  freedom. 

The  problem  of  prohibitive  campaign 
costs  has  many  facets  which  must  be 
dealt  with  soon.  Since  mass  media  ex- 
penditures—particularly for  television— 
now  accounts  for  the  major  portion  of 


most    congressional    campaign    budgets, 
this  is  a  logical  place  to  begin. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2876,  the  bill  to 
give  congressional  candidates  p  certain 
amount  of  television  time  at  reduced 
rates.  I  am  gratified  that  the  Conamu- 
nlcations  Subcommittee,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  is  chairman  held  3  days  of  hear- 
ings on  this  matter  last  week.  I  only  re- 
gret that  my  attendance  at  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  prevented  me  from 
bcins  present. 

Although  campaign  finance  is  a 
fundamental  issue,  it  is  not— to  use  the 
media  lexicon— a  "sexy"  one  and  tends 
to  be  buried  under  the  succession  of 
daily  headlines.  For  this  reason,  I  should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Warren  Weaver  and  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  Monday,  October 

27.  1969.  ^  . 

In  the  article,  entitled  "Congress  Gets 
Around  to  Iss'je  of  Hi?h-Priced  TV  Pol- 
iticking,"  Mr.   Weaver   emphasizes   the 
importance    of    the    problem    in    sum- 
marizing   the    3    days   of   subcommittee 
hearin-Ts  and  the  testimony  of  a  broad 
spectrum  of  witnesses.  He  points  out  that 
S.    2876    was    drafted    after    a    lengthy 
study  by  the  bipartisan  National  Com- 
mittee  for   an   Effective  Congress,   and 
that  spokesmen  in  favor  of  the  bill  in- 
cluded  a   n-omber   of   my   distinguished 
colleagues  from  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate.  He   also   notes   that   the   only   op- 
position offered  during  these  3  days  of 
hearings  was  from  the  television   net- 
works, who,  only  as  support  for  the  bill 
has    mounted,    have    begun    to    Initiate 
"voluntary"  forms  of  political  rate  re- 
ductions. 

Given  the  broad  support  for  the  Cam- 
paign Broadcast  Reform  Act,  my  only 
disagreement  with  Mr.  Weaver  is  his 
comment  that  the  bill  is  unlikely  to  reach 
the  Senate  floor  before  next  year.  I  hope 
we  will  prove  him  wrong  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  ^  ^^    ^„,  ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  important  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  bein;:  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

c  ONGRESS  Gets  Around  to  Isstre  of 

HIGH-PRICED   TV  POLmCKDJC 

(By  Warren  Weaver  Jr.) 

Washington,  October  26— After  television 
began  to  have  an  Impact  on  naUonal  politic^, 
congress  haa  finally  begun  to  grapple  ^^•lth 
the  complex  problems  raised  by  this  very 
expsnslve,  very  efifective  medium. 

For  the  first  time,  a  Senate  subcommittee 
Is  giving  serious  consideration  to  a  bUl  that 
would  guarantee  political  candidates  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  television  exposure  during  a 
campaign  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

The  reform  act  Is  deUberately  a  very 
modest  proposal.  It  only  affects  Senators  and 
Representatives.  It  does  not  mandate  any 
free  television  tUne  It  does  not  restrict  in 
any  way  what  a  candidate  spends  for  tele- 
vision over  and  above  the  guaranteed  cut- 
rate  minimum. 

But  If  It  can  be  passed,  even  in  still  more 
modest  form.  It  will  establish  the  principle 
that  Congress  has  a  responsibUity  to  regulate 
use  of  the  most  powerful  political  instrument 
now  avaUable,  and  that  wUl  be  a  very  Un- 
portant  principle  indeed. 
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It  haa  already  won  th«  opposition  of  the 
three  major  television  networka,  whose  pres- 
idents told  the  Senate  Ootnineroe  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conununlcatlons  last  Wednesday 
that  they  would  gladly  give  discount  rates 
to  political  candidates,  but  did  not  want  to 
be  forced  Into  it  by  law. 

As  drafted  by  the  National  Committee  for 
an  Effective  Congress,  the  bill  would  entitle 
every  Senate  candidate.  Incumbent  and  chal- 
lenger alike,  to  120  one-minute  prime  time 
television  spots  or  the  equivalent,  and  one 
30-mlnut«  continuous  profirram  or  the  equiv- 
alent.'In  segments  of  Ave  minutes  or  more. 

House  candidates,  except  those  who  run 
statewide,  would  get  60  one-minute  spots, 
but  the  same  30  minutes  of  program  time. 
No  one  would  have  to  buy  the  time,  but  those 
who  did  would  pay  only  30  per  cent  of  the 
conunerclal  rate  fior  spots  and  20  per  cent  for 
program  time. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  the  legislation 
Is  to  Insure  to  some  extent  that  Congres- 
sional office  does  not  become  restricted  to 
the  very  rich. 

SOME     MEMBERS     HOLD    BACK 

-  In  addition  to  the  broadcasters,  there  are 
opponents  among  the  members  of  Congress 
themselves,  althomgh  the  measure  has  nearly 
€0  spdilsbrs  in  each  branch.  Tliere  are  two 
sources  of  reluctance:  The  fear  that  Uie  Sen- 
a^rs, 'and  Representatives  will  appear  to  be 
TOtlng  themselves  a  bonus  and  the  fact  that 
the  resulting  program  would  give  a  substan- 
tial assist  to  non-dncumbents. 

Senator  John  O.  Pastore.  the  Rhode  Island 
Democrat  who  Heads  the  communications 
subcommittee,  will  probably  exercise  the 
single  most  Important  influence  over  the  fate 
of  the  legislation.  Its  sponsors  believe  they 
have  a  majority  in  his  subcommittee  and  the 
full  commerce  committee,  if  he  will  move  the 
bin  forward. 

There  is  some  disposition  on  the  subcom- 
mittee to  believe  that  television  rate  reduc- 
tions for  (xjlltical  candidates  is  a  sound 
proposal,  but  that  the  amounts  of  time  set 
in  the  bill  may  be  excessive 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  bill  can  get  to 
the  Senate  floor  until  early  next  year  The 
goal  of  its  backers  is  to  have  it  enacted  in 
time  to  assist  candidates  in  the  1970  Con- 
gressional elections. 

The  network  presidents  were  the  only  op- 
position witnesses  in  three  days  of  hearing 
before  the  Pastore  subcommittee.  Members 
of  Congress,  advertising  executives  and  pro- 
fessional campaign  consultants  .supported  the 
bill. 


CUTBACK  IN  HEALTH  AND  MEDI- 
CAL RESEARCH  FUNDS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can people  enjoy  the  greatest  health  re- 
sources in  the  world.  Yet  today  our  health 
programs  are  threatened  by  a  health 
budget  crisis. 

We  all  know  tliat  the  health  of  the 
American  people  is  our  Nations  greatest 
strength.  But  we  are  seeing  an  assault  on 
the  budgets  for  these  health  programs 
just  at  the  time  they  are  becoming  most 
productive  fbr  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

Every  Pedjeral  health  program  is  under 
the  adminietrations  economy  knife — 
programs  for  hospital  construction,  men- 
tal health,  and  vital  health  services  for 
mothers,  crippled  children,  and  the  el- 
derly. Many  (medical  students  who  depend 
on  Federal  ^holarships  find  their  studies 
tlireatened.  iResearch  funds  are  being  cut 
at  the  verjl  point  where  a  little  more 
knowledge  ^ould  in  many  fields  unlock 
the  health  flhdings  that  past  research  has 
p.oduced  an^  carry  this  lifesaving  knowl- 
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edge  from  the  research  laboratory  to  the 
hospital  and  the  home. 

This  makes  absolutely  no  sense  to  me. 
How  can  the  administration  announce 
in  one  breath  that  it  lacks  the  resources 
to  save  thousands  of  lives  through  health 
and  medical  programs,  and  in  another 
breath  signal  the  go-ahead  for  a  super- 
sonic transport  airplane? 

The  administration  can  find  $1.2  bil- 
lion for  the  SST.  But  it  cannot  find  just 
$9  million  for  five  important  research 
programs  on  how  to  apply  medical 
science  to  the  illness  of  the  American 
people.  This  is  just  another  example  of 
the  increasing  list  of  misplaced  priori- 
tlas  that  is  alarming  the  public  more  and 
more. 

One  project  to  he  eliminated  is  the 
pap  smear  test  that  detects  uterine  can- 
cer— one  of  the  largest  causes  of  death 
among  American  women. 

Another  is  a  heart  study  aimed  at 
foietelling  heart  attacks.  Another  Is  the 
neurological  and  sensory  disease  pro- 
gram for  glaucoma.  And  another  deals 
with  chronic  respiratory  disease,  dia- 
betes, and  arthritis. 

Another  vital  program  being  forced 
Into  stagnation  by  the  administration's 
misplaced  priorities  is  the  immunization 
campaign  against  rubella,  or  German 
measles.  Rubella's  most  vulnerable  target 
is  the  unborn  child.  But  in  the  words  of 
William  Hines.  a  highly  knowledgeable 
syndicated  science  writer,  the  program 
"is  not  getting  off  the  ground." 

Here  is  how  Mr.  Hines  described  the 
collaijse  of  the  rubella  program  in  a  re- 
cent news  article: 

Thousands  of  American  women  may  bear 
dead,  deformed  or  retarded  children  in  1972 
because  a  nationwide  immunization  cam- 
paign against  rubella  ("German  measles')  is 
not  Retting  oIT  the  ground   .   .   . 

P1.JI1S  to  vaccinate  an  estimated  40.000.000 
chlldrpn  between  now  and  early  1971  have 
been  .shelved,  and  public  health  officials  who 
a  year  aejo  sounded  alarms  about  the  conse- 
quences of  another  rubella  epidemic  like 
that  of  1964  nre  now  applying  the  soft  pedal. 

A  vaccine  was  cleared  for  use  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  earlier  this  year  after 
a  series  of  tests,  trials  and  scientific  hud- 
dles carried  out  m  an  atmosphere  of  urgency. 
Then— Just  about  the  time  the  first  big  push 
for  mass  vaccinations  should  have  begun  at 
the  start  of  the  fall  school  term — things 
started  to  .slow  down. 

The  b:usic  reason  seems  to  he  the  economy 
drive  that  is  touching  virtually  all  non-mili- 
tary  echelons  of  the  federal  government,  al- 
though Administration  officials  deny  that 
tills  IS  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  we  recall  that  an  esti- 
mated 20.000  babies  were  born  with  brain 
damage,  and  that  at  least  an  equal  num- 
ber were  crippled  or  stillborn  after  their 
mothers  contracted  rubella  in  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy  during  the  1964 
outbreak. 

Health  authorities  had  hoped  to  head 
off  or  at  least  blunt  the  effects  of  the 
next  big  epidemic  of  this  disease,  which 
comes  in  7-year  cycles,  through  an  im- 
munization campaign  similar  to  that 
which  has  virtually  wiped  out  polio. 

A  vaccine  which  will  protect  against 
rubella  has  been  available  since  last 
sprint;.  But  the  administration's  nig- 
gardly budget  policy  does  not  permit  it 
to  be  put  to  use  except  in  a  few  States 
and  citie.s. 


In  the  view  of  most  public  health  ex- 
perts, the  only  way  to  wipe  out  rubella  is 
through  a  universal  program  of  free 
shots.  Doctors  will  probably  charge  $10 
for  an  office  visit  for  rubella  immuniza- 
tion. EX^en  a  large  medical  cooperative 
with  50,000  members  has  said  that  it 
must  charge  $4.10.  These  are  prices  that 
many  low-income  families,  generally 
with  several  children,  simply  cannot  af- 
ford. 

If  the  breakdown  of  this  program  is 
permitted  by  the  administration,  it  un- 
doubtedly will  condemn  thousands  of 
American  children,  among  those  who  will 
he  born  in  1971  or  1972,  to  mental  retar- 
dation, heart  disease,  blindness,  or  deaf- 
ness. 

This  is  a  shameless  failure  to  use  a 
health  resource  that  our  health  agencies 
have  right  in  hand.  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  make  available  promptly  the  rela- 
tively modest  funds  needed  for  these 
programs,  and  will  demonstrate  unmis- 
takably to  the  administration  the  pub- 
lics  insistence  that  Federal  health  offi- 
cials act  with  decision  and  dispatch  to 
restore  the  Nation's  health  programs  to 
their  full  vigor  and  effectiveness. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Mr.  Hines' 
article  to  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

German  Measles  Mat  Rampage 
(By  William  Hines) 
Thousands  of  American  women  may  bear 
dead,  deformed  or  retarded  children  in  1972 
because  a  nationwide  Immunization  cam- 
paign against  rubella  ("German  measles")  is 
not  getting  off  the  ground,  except  In  a  few 
states.  New  York  City  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Plans  to  vaccinate  an  estimated  40.000,000 
children  between  now  and  early  1971  have 
been  shelved,  and  public  health  officials  who 
a  year  ago  sounded  alarms  about  the  conse- 
quencies  of  another  rubella  epidemic  like 
that  of  1964  are  now  applying  the  soft  pedal. 
An  estimated  20.000  babies  were  born  with 
brain  damage  and  at  least  an  equal  number 
were  crippled  or  stillborn  after  their  moth- 
ers contracted  rubella  in  the  early  months  of 
pregnancy  during  the  outbreak.  Health  au- 
thcrities  had  hoped  to  avert  or  at  least  blunt 
the  effects  of  the  next  big  epidemic  of  this 
cyclic  disease  in  1971  through  an  immuniza- 
tion campaign  equal  in  scope  to  that  against 
polio. 

A  vaccine  was  cleared  for  use  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  earlier  this  year  after 
a  series  of  tests,  trials  and  scientific  huddles 
carried  out  in  an  atmosphere  of  urgency. 
Then— just  about  the  time  the  first  big  push 
for  mass  vaccinations  should  have  begun  at 
the  start  of  the  fall  school  term — things 
started  to  slow  down. 

The  basic  reason  .seems  to  be  the  economy 
drive  that  is  touching  virtually  all  non-mili- 
tary echelons  of  the  federal  government,  al- 
though administration  officials  deny  that 
this  is  the  case. 

Dr  James  H  Cavanaugh.  assistant  secre- 
ta.y  for  health  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  even  denies  that  the 
program  Is  slowing  down.  "I  think  it's  mov- 
ing right  along,"  Cavanaugh  said  this  week- 
end. "We're  going  along  right  on  schedule." 
But  subordinates  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  immunization  program  acknowledge 
that  It  is  lagging  and  that  money  is  at  the 
root  of  the  problem.  An  official  of  the  Public 
Health  Service's  National  Communicable 
Disease  Center  was  asked  whether  financial 
restrictions    were    not    posing    an    otb^rwise 
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avoidable  peril  to  thousands  of  children  yet 

unborn.  _.    ,.  „.  .. 

•T  don't  think  you  can  argue  with  that, 
he  replied      It's  obvious  that  If  you  had  the 
money  you  could  do  a  whole  lot  to  cut  way 
down  or  even  eliminate  rubella." 

Because  of  the  insidious  way  German 
measles  works  on  the  unborn,  a  strategy  was 
carefully  devised  to  wipe  out  the  "pool  ol 
infection"  carried  by  pre-school  and  school- 
age  children.  Women  of  chUd-bearing  age 
and  adolescent  girls  old  enough  to  conceive 
would  not  receive  the  vaccine. 

Guidelines  to  this  effect  were  distributed 
to  health  agencies  and  private  dofto" 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  »»  »nf  i" 
cations  were  that  the  federal  Public  Hea  th 
Service  would  follow  through  with  a  massive 
educaOonal  campaign  like  that  organized  by 
the  National  Foundation  Against  Polio  in 
the  1950b  and  early  '606. 

This  educational  barrage  has  not  mate- 
rialized, however,  and  expenditures  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  hoped  last  year  might 
top  $50,000,000  have  been   held  below  $20,- 

"'"wl^couldn't  spend  $50,000,000  If  we  had 
it."  Cavanaugh  now  asserts.  "There  isn  t 
nearly  the  amount  of  vaccine  we  would  need 
we  haven't  got  the  personnel  to  administer 
It  and  anyway  this  isn't  something  where 
you  can  line  up  kids  and  distribute  it  like 
Sabln  vaccine  in  e  sugar  cube." 

Precisely  the  things  that  Cavanaugh  now 
savs  could  not  be  done  were  being  planned 
a  year  ago.  with  the  difference  that  the  vac- 
cine would  be  administered  subcutaneously 
by  pressure  gun  rather  than  orally. 

As  far  as  availability  of  vaccine  Is  con- 
cerned there  is  also  controversy.  The  drug 
industry  savs  it  could  produce  all  the  vac- 
cine needed  for  a  40,000.000-unit  campaign 
over  the  next  18  months,  if  only  the  govern- 
ment would  issue  additional  licenses. 

The  only  approved  vaccine  at  present  is 
prepared  by  Merck.  Sharp  and  Dohme  from 
virus  grown  on  duck  embryo.  M.  S.  and  D 
has  a  production  schedule  of  18.000.000  doses 
by  Mav  1970.  with  a  monthly  production  rate 
of  2  000.000  doses  thereafter.  By  the  end  of 
1970  at  this  rate  this  single  supplier  could 
turn  out  80  per  cent  of  the  vaccine  needed 
(or  the  campaign.  ^  ,    .„ 

The  other  drug  makers  stand  ready  to 
produce  vaccine  as  soon  as  another  type  nur- 
tured on  dog  kidney  is  licensed.  One  of  these. 
Philips  Roxane  Laboratories.  Is  said  to  have 
a  production  capacity  equal  to  Merck.  Sharp 
and  Dohme's. 

The  federal  government  has  acquired  only 
1  200  000  doses  to  date  and  apparently  has 
decided  to  let  private  doctors  have  first  crack 
at  the  vaccine. 

This  will  help  individual  families  to  pay 
for  shots,  but  will  not  go  far  toward  giving 
the  kind  of  protection  the  rubella  vaccine 
Is  intended  to  give.  Not  children  now  living 
but  their  unborn  brothers  and  sisters  are  the 
principal  beneficiaries  of  rubella  immuniza- 
tion. 

In  the  view  of  most  public  health  experts, 
the  only  way  to  wipe  out  rubella  is  through 
a  universal,  free  program  of  shots.  Doctors 
will  probably  charge  $10  for  an  office  visit 
with  rubella  immunization;  even  a  large 
medical  co-operative  here  with  50.000  mem- 
bers says  it  must  charge  $4.10.  a  price  many 
low-income  families  cannot  afford. 

According  to  drug  industry  sources,  only 
four  states  and  two  cities  have  "full-fledged 
programs"  to  immunize  children  against 
rubella.  These  are  New  Hampshire.  Michigan, 
Massachusetts.  New  Jersey,  New  York  City 
and  Washington,  DC.  In  all  these  Jurisdic- 
tions, including  even  the  national  capital, 
federal  funds  have  provided  only  partial  sup- 
port. 

The  District  Public  Health  Department  will 
begin  vaccinating  kindergarteners  through 
Sixth     graders     in     public     and     parochial 


schools  Nov.  3.  The  Merck  vaccine  will  be 
administered  in  the  upper  arm  by  Jet  In- 
jection. It  is  expected  that  at  least  80,000 
children  will  be  immunized  during  a  three- 
week  period. 

Evening  clinics  will  be  opened  later  to  per- 
mit parents  to  bring  children  from  one 
vear  to  pre-school  age  for  vaccinations.  The 
"health  department  allocated  $100,000  and 
personnel  for  the  program.  The  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  added  $50,000  to  purchase  vac- 

cine 

Virginia  families  will  have  to  wait  for  free 
shots  or  else  patronize  private  physicians. 
The  whole  state's  allotment  would  barely 
cover  all  the  children  living  In  Northern  Vir- 
ginia   alone,     an     Arlington    health    official 

explained.  ,,,..v, 

Maryland  is  in  a  similar  situation  With 
aboutaoO.OOO  kindergarteners  through  third 
graders  the  state  has  an  allocation  of  only 
about  70,000  doses  of  vaccine.  It  Is  being  left 
up  to  individual  counties  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  vaccine. 

Because  of  the  mobility  of  the  American 
people,  most  specialists  in  epidemic-fighting 
believe  it  is  Impossible  to  stamp  out  a  na- 
tional scourge  with  piecemeal  statewide  or 
regional  programs. 

To  date  the  federal  government  has  allo- 
cated $19,200,000  for  the  rubella  campaign 
and  has  earmarked  $6,800,000  more  that  wl^J 
become  available  when  and  if  Congress  appro- 
priates it 


place  in  the  hands  of  the  Governors  of  the 
various  states  a  power  of  veto  over  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Legal  Services  Programs  funded 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

If  the  Legal  Services  Program  is  to  be  fully 
effective,  the  lawyers  working  within  the 
program  must  be  fully  Independent  and  free 
of  any  threat  ol  reprisal  against  the  program. 
We  urge  you  to  exercise  your  vote  and  your 
Influence  with  your  colleagues  for  the  defeat 
of  the  veto  amendment. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  F.  Henson. 

President. 


LEGAL   SERVICES   PROGRAM— RES- 
OLU'nON  OP  HENNEPIN  COUNTY 
BAR  ASSOCIATION 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  OEO's 
legal  services  program  is  in  serious  dan- 
ger as  a  result  of  recent  Senate  action 
which  would  increase  the  power  of  Gov- 
ernors to  control  the  operation  of  this 
program. 

Many  prominent  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations have  spoken  out  against  the 
effort  to  prevent  legal  services  lawyers 
from  engaging  in  "law  reform"  activities. 
Some  of  the  organizations  which  have 
expressed  their  views  on  this  issue  are 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Judicial  Conference.  In  ad- 
dition,  the  President's  Commission   on 
Violence  has  just  issued  a  report  stress- 
ing the  importance  of  providing  broad 
and  full  legal  representation  to  the  poor. 
I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  strong 
support  for  the  legal  services  program 
from  a  county  bar  association  in  my  own 
State.  On  October  28.  1969.  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Hennepin  County  Bar 
Association  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  fully  effective  legal  services  pro- 
gram, free  from  threats  of  reprisal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
informing  me  of  the  adoption  of  this  ex- 
cellent resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hennepin  County  Bar  Association. 
Afinneopo/is,  Minn..  November  3,  1969. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir;  The  Hennepin  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, at  a  meeting  of  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee held  on  Tuesday.  October  28.  1969, 
aligned  itself  with  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  urg- 
ing the  eUmination  of  an  amendment  to  S^. 
3016   which   amendment   would,   if   adopted, 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   SPEECH   ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
miracle  of  the  United  States  is  found  in 
the  intrinsic  ability  of  our  people  to 
reach  the  right  conclusion  at  the  right 
time.  Despite  their  yearnings  for  a  quick 
and  easy  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  de- 
spite the  complexity  of  the  problem,  and 
despite  the  confusion  raised  by  differing 
voices,  the  American  people  have  re- 
sponded to  President  Nixon's  speech 
Monday  night  with  the  commonsense 
upon  which  our  Republic  depends. 

President  Nixon  explained  the  coun- 
try's plan  to  disengage  our  fighting  men 
from  Vietnam  honestly  and  forthright- 
ly.  His  tone  was  calm  and  reasoned.  His 
analysis  of  the  alternatives  was  clear. 
His  proposed  course  of  action  is  in  the 
national  interest,  and  it  is  practical  and 
honorable. 

This  is  the  kind  of  talk  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  understand. 

Their  answer  has  been  overwhelming 
in  support  of  the  President.  They  un- 
derstand the  problem.  They  reject  the 
simplistic  solutions  that  they  have  been 
bombarded  with.  They  recognize  the 
need  for  unity. 

The  Gallup  poll  demonstrates  that 
they  understand  and  approve.  Seven  out 
of  10  Americans  listened  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Seventy-seven  percent  of  those  who 
did  supported  the  plan.  Only  6  percent 
expressed  outright  opposition.  Only  17 
percent  were  undecided. 

The  predominant  view  is  that  the  Pi-es- 
ident  is  pursuing  the  only  reasonable 
course  open  to  him. 

Tlie  deluge  of  telegrams  and  mail  re- 
ceived at  the  'White  House  reinforces  the 
Gallup  poll. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  Americans 
to  heed  President  Nixon's  call  for  imity, 
and  give  him  their  undivided  support, 
so  we  can  in  fact  get  out  of  Vietnam 
without  bringing  down  upon  our  heads 
a  historic  debacle  that  would  tend  to 
destroy  us. 

The  great  debate  over  Vietnam  is  not 
between  those  who  are  for  war  and  those 
who  are  against  war.  I  know  of  no  re- 
sponsible Americans  who  do  not  want  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam,  who  do  not  want 
peace.  The  issue  is  how  to  disengage  with- 
out sacrificing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lives,  and  the  freedom  of  millions. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  President 
Nixon  soimds  just  like  President  John- 
son They  say  President  Nixon  has  no 
plan  for  getting  American  fighting  men 
out  of  Vietnam.  They  are  wrong.  ITiey 
simply  are  not  listening,  and  they  are 
not  observing.  Not  only  are  they  not 
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listening;  they  are  criticizing  without  of- 
fering any  realistic  solutions.  The  Presi- 
dent, on  Monday  night,  analyzed  their 
alternatives — ilbematlves  that  would 
lead  to  disaster. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  these 
critics  cannot  see  the  tangible  results 
that  the  President's  efforts  for  peace 
already  have  achieved. 

For  the  benefit  of  these  critics,  I 
should  like  to  remind  them  of  what  lias 
happened  since  President  Nixon  was  in- 
auRurated  in  Januarj-. 

The  President  quickly  rejected  the 
military  solution  to  the  war.  He  chani^ed 
the  direction  of  U.S.  policy  from  escala- 
tion to  deescalfction.  He  announced 
plans  to  withdraw  60.000  American 
troops  from  Vietnam,  and  an  additional 
6.000  from  Tliailand.  Most  of  these 
troops  have  already  left  Vietnam,  and 
all  of  them  will  be  home  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  President  lias  indicated  further 
withdrawals  will  be  made  as  Vietnam - 
izatloji..  progresses,  and  as  the  North 
Vietnamese  respond  to  tlie  ^eescalatlon. 

Another  positive  step  toward  cease- 
fire is  the  new  military  policy  of  pro- 
tective reaction.  This  policy  was  or- 
dered in  July  and  put  into  effect  in 
August.  Under  this  strategy,  U.S.  forces 
fire  only  in  their  own  defense,  or  to 
counter  a  developing  threat  that  would 
result  in  an  attack  by  the  enemy.  Ameri- 
can forces,  of  course,  will  remain  pre- 
pared at  all  times.  Tlie  search  and  de- 
stroy and  maximum  pressure  tactics  of 
the  past  have  been  discontinued. 

The  results  are  apparent  to  those  will- 
ing to  see.  American  casualties  are  at 
the  lowest  rate  ih  3  years.  Reductions  4n 
the  draft  are  being  made.  More  than 
50,000  young  American  men  who  other- 
wise might  have  been  drafteil  this  year 
are  in  their  homes.  Some  cutbaclcs  have 
been  made  in  defense  spending,  and 
even  more  have  been  proposed.  South 
Vietnam  soldiers  are  being  trained  to 
take  over  from  American  troops,  and 
they  are  doing  so. 

Ptesident  Nixon  has  changed  the  di- 
rection of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  must 
now  support  him  in  his  pursuit  for  peace. 

And  I  reiterate:  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  have  Indicated 
they  support  the  President. 

In  discussing  American  policy  for  the 
future,  the  President  pointed  out  that 
the  rate  of  deescalation  will  be  deter- 
mined by  several  factors.  There  can  be 
no  precise  timeiable.  The  factors  for 
withdrawal  depend  upon  the  levels  of 
enemy  activity,  od  enemy  infiltration,  on 
our  own  casualties,  and  on  the  encour- 
aging progress  ofi  the  training  of  South 
Vietnam  forces,  tt  Is  evident  that  Ha- 
noi's responses  «fill  dictate  the  rate  of 
American  withdrawal.  We  have  gone  as 
far  as  we  realistically  can  go.  The  charge 
is  to  Hanoi.  If  they  do  not  fire,  a  cease- 
fire exists. 

The  President  has  set  the  stage  for 
peace.  Tlie  United  States  can  no  longer 
be  charged  with  the  lie  that  it  is  the  ag- 
gressor. I 

The  North  Vietnamese  need  take  only 
one  step.  Hcuiol  must  agree  to  the  right 
of  self-determination  of  the  people  of 


South  Vietnam.  Is  the  right  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  to  determine 
their  own  future  too  much  to  ask  in  ex- 
change for  peace? 

Moratorium  demonstrations  are  not 
needed  to  dramatize  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  toward  this  war.  We 
need  not  adopt  a  defeatist  attitude,  or  to 
permit  our  moral  fiber  to  erode. 

What  is  needed  is  for  the  American 
l)eople  to  demonstrate  their  support  for 
the  President's  plan  for  peace. 

At  this  point.  I  want  to  make  my  posi- 
tion clear  regarding  past  and  future 
moratoriums. 

Every  American  obviou.sly  has  a  risht 
to  di.ssent  from  an  action  of  his  Govern- 
ment. This  right  is  t:uaranteed  by  the 
first  amendment.  I  recognize,  too.  that 
most  of  those  wlio  participated  in  the 
October  moratorium  were  not  extremists 
of  the  left,  or  nihilists  bent  on  destroy- 
ing our  system.  Most  carefully  consid- 
ered the  action  they  were  taking:  they 
were  seeking  to  dramatize  their  weari- 
ness of  the  war,  and  tlieir  frustration  of 
the  seemingly  eternal  course  of  it.  I  know 
many  Americans  who  participated.  I  am 
convinced  after  careful  analysis  and  re- 
flection, however,  that  the  common 
cause  of  the  majority  was  to  express 
tiieir  desire  to  end  the  war.  Tlie  demon- 
strations cannot  be  considered  a  unified 
protest  against  President  Nixon's  poli- 
cies. These  Americans  were  not  demand- 
ing any  certain  course  of  action.  They 
were  trj'ing  to  show  that  they  wanted 
peace. 

A  minority  had  other  reasons  for  tak- 
ing part  in  the  moratorium.  Some  made 
proposals  for  ending  the  war,  but  I 
know  of  not  one  responsible  plan  they 
put  forward. 

Even  recognizing  the  understandable 
motive  of  decent  Americans  to  demon- 
strate in  October,  I  question  that  the 
moratorium  served  a  constructive  pur- 
pose. There  were  no  solutions  to  the  war. 
It  was  urmecessary  to  remind  us  of  the 
burden  of  war;  everyone  wants  it  ended 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  President  does  not  need  an  ex- 
pression of  this  sentiment.  He  has 
pledged  to  end  the  war — and  he  must. 
No  person  in  America  wants  this  war 
ended  more  than  does  President  Nixon. 

In  my  judgment,  the  moratorium 
demonstrations  proposed  for  the  middle 
of  November  will  definitely  be  harmful. 
Demands  for  precipitate  withdrawals 
and  unilateral  cease-fires  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  disunity  in  the  country. 
They  encourage  the  enemy.  They  have 
the  effect  of  undercutting  and  destroy- 
ing our  negotiating  position. 

A  timetable  for  ultimate  withdrawal, 
such  as  the  one  to  remove  all  our  forces 
from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1970,  may 
actually  prolong  the  fighting.  A  cutoff 
date  gives  Hanoi  a  reason  to  hang  on,  a 
reason  not  to  negotiate.  In  my  opinion, 
support  of  such  proposals  is  self-defeat- 
ing and  irresponsible. 

The  argument  is  made  that  an 
American  demonstrates  a  desire  for  es- 
calation of  the  war  unless  he  participates 
in  a  moratorium  day.  This  argiunent 
is  f  sdlacious.  Any  such  conclusion  Is  most 
unfortunate.  It  promotes  the  idea  that 


Americans  are  divided  on  whether  or  not 
to  end  the  war.  They  are  not.  The  dis- 
agreement is  on  how  to  win  peace. 

It  is  this  apparent  division  of  the 
American  people  that  Hanoi,  and  other 
Communist  leaders,  are  seizing  and  using 
to  tiieir  own  benefit.  The  disunity  sup- 
ixisedly  demonstrated  by  the  October 
moratorium  already  is  being  advertised 
by  our  enemies  as  "the  strongest  and 
most  widespread  disunity  ever  known  in 
tlie  United  States."  I  am  sure  that  Ha- 
noi also  is  using  films  of  the  moratorium 
to  make  it  appear  tliat  Americans  have 
staged  a  ma.ss  revolution  against  tlieir 
elected  leaders. 

Tliis  is  false,  and  we  should  not  set 
th's  stage  for  them  again. 

President  Nixon  said: 

Lrt  us  be  united  for  peace,  let  us  also  be 
iinit«(l  against  defeat  Because  let  us  under- 
stand: North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or  hu- 
miliate the  United  States.  Only  Americans 
can  do  that. 

Thoughtful  Americans  everywhere 
now  sliould  escalate  their  support  of 
President  Nixon's  earnest  expression  of 
his  desire  to  stop  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. They  should  tell  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives, and  their  friends  and 
neiRht>ors.  that  they  want  the  war  set- 
tled in  such  a  way  that  the  younger 
brotiiers  and  sons  of  the  men  now  in 
Vietnam  will  not  have  to  fight  again  in 
another  war  in  some  other  place  in 
the  world. 

With  unity,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
United  States  can  and  will  achieve  a 
lasting  and  honorable  peace  in  South- 
east Asia. 


LUIS  NEGRON  FERNANDEZ— TRIB- 
UTE TO  THE  INSPIRATION  OF 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  TIDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Justice  Award  given  by  the  American 
Judicature  Society  is  one  of  the  greatest 
honors  which  can  be  l>estowed  In  recog- 
nition of  distinguished  service  in  pro- 
moting the  efficient  administration  of 
justice.  The  award  is  rarely  given,  and  Its 
recipients,  such  as  Dean  Roscoe  Pound, 
Mr.  Justice  Tom  Clark,  and  Glenn  R. 
Winters,  stand  tall  in  our  pantheon  of 
great  and  dedicated  men  devoted  to  fair 
and  efficient  justice.  At  its  midyear 
meeting,  the  American  Judicature  So- 
ciety honored  another  such  man,  the 
Honorable  Luis  Negron  Fernandez,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico,  for  his  international  leadership  in 
judicial  reform.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  Americas  was 
formed  In  1965.  He  was  twice  reelected  to 
the  presidency  of  this  body.  In  addition, 
the  judicial  system  of  Puerto  Rico,  which 
he  heads,  is  widely  acknowledged  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  world's  most  progressive. 
Furthermore,  his  international  leader- 
ship in  judicial  reform  has  been  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  by  his  outstanding 
work  with  the  International  Commission 
of  Jurists  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the 
International  Law  Association  of  Lon- 
don, the  International.  Inter-American, 
and  American  Bar  Association,  and 
through  his  presidency  of  the  Interna- 
tional Academy  of  Law  and  Science. 
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In  presenting  the  award  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice Fernandez,  the  president  of  the 
American  Judicature  Society,  Gerald  C. 
Snyder,  stated: 

\  more  fitting  tribute  could  not  be  given 
to*  this  man  of  great  intellect,  whose  pa- 
tience compassion  and  wisdom  have  left  an 
indelible  and  enduring  mark  In  the  pronio- 
tlon  of  the  efficient  administration  of  Justice, 
not  only  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Americas, 
but  throughout  the  world. 

In  accepting  the  award,  Chief  Justice 

Fernandez    delivered    a    beautiful    and 

moving  memoir  to  his  beloved  late  wife. 

Aida.  The  memoir  is  not  only  a  tender 

expression  of  love  but  also  a  sparkling 

reflection   of   the   spiritual   values   of   a 

woman  who  possessed  and  insUlled  in 

her    husband    and   others    the    highest 

ideals  of  justice.  ^,  ■„, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  cniei 

Justice  Fernandez'  beautiful  memoir  to 

his  wife.  Aida,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

Love  and  Justice 
(Speech    bv    the    Honorable    Luis    Negron- 
Fernandez.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Puerto  Rico,  at  the  midyear  meet- 
ing  of   the   American   Judicature   Society. 
Chicago.  111.,  Jan.  27,   1969) 
For   this  great  honor   that  you   have   be- 
stowed upon  me,  I  want  to  thank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

I  receive  it  with  humility,  with  faith,  but 
with  sadness.  With  humility,  because  I  do 
not  feel  that  anything  that  I  may  have  ac- 
complished deserves  the  greatness  of  this 
honor,  that  has  come  before— for  their 
colossal  achievements  in  Law  and  Justice— 
to  such  great  men  as  Roscoe  Pound.  Justice 
Tom  Clark  and  Glenn  R.  Winters,  amongst 
others.  With  faith,  because  I  believe  that 
mans  life  dedicated  to  do  Justice  to  his  fel- 
low beings,  stems  from  that  omnipresent 
forcp  that  engenders  all  things  and  inspires 
our  conscience:  the  love  of  God  transformed 
into  action  bv  human  sublimation,  motiva- 
tions and  Ideals.  With  sadness,  because  never 
could  a  greater  honor  have  come  to  me  that 
belongs  more  to  another  person— one  that 
cannot  be  present  anymore  in  moments  like 
this  nor  any  others:  the  woman  that  was 
my  inspiration  in  life  and  my  faithful  and 
loy^l  companion  In  all  of  my  endeavors. 

To  her— whom  many  of  you  knew— to  her 
memory,  to  her  loveliness,  to  her  personal 
charm  and  graciousness  and  beauty — 

To  her  as  the  ideal  expression  of  human 
love  with'  s,\crifice  and  abdication  of  personal 
preferences  to  make  one  happy— 

To  her.  as  the  symbol  of  the  spiritual  val- 
ues of  love  in  a  woman's  heart  dedicated  to 
a  man's  life — 

To  her  who  in  mv  eleven  years  as  Chief 
Justice  aiid  three  as  President  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  Americas,  accompanied 
me  at  home  and  abroad  in  meetings,  con- 
ferences and  congresses — 

To  her,  whom  my  colleagues  of  Latin 
America  and  their  wives,  in  the  tradition  of 
hlspanic  elegance,  called  her  The  First  Lady 
of  Judicial  America — 

To  her  who  received  so  many  courtesies 
from  you  and  your  ladies  in  the  American 
Judicature  Society,  who  was  so  overwhelmed 
With  personal  deferences  from  my  colleagues 
and  friends  of  the  Bar  Association  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  of  our  Judiciary,  and  their  wives— 
To  her.  in  her  everlasting  absence  from 
us  but  in  her  eternal  life  away,  I  offer  this 
preat  honor  of  the  Justice  Award  of  the 
American  Judicature  Society.  Joinmg  In  this 
offering  are  dear  friends  from  the  Bench  and 
Bar  of  Puerto  Rico  that  have  accompanied 


me    in   a   gesture   of   human   and    personal 
solidarity,  for  which  I  shall  ever  be  grate- 

I  could  do  no  less  in  this  occasion  to  honor 
the  memory  and  subUmate  the  love— In  life 
and  death,  as  was  her  dream— of  the  woman 
that  filled  my  life  and  shared  my  ideals  of 
jusUce  and  my  ideas  and  actions  In  moving 
forward  towards  the  creation  of  a  judicial 
conscience  in  the  Americas. 

She  will  not  be  in  person  next  February 
in  another  session  of  our  Judicial  School  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  She  will 
not  be  in  person  next  April  in  the  fourth 
meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
Americas  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  inspiring  to  a  man  than 
a  woman  deep  in  his  heart  forever.  And 
nothing  more  deep  In  a  man's  heart  forever 
than  the  love  of  a  woman  never  evanesced 
from  his  memories. 

Now  I  know  that  love  is  more  than  love 
and  life  Is  more  than  life,  and  that  there  is 
niajestv  In  love,  as  in  Justice 

Sacrificial   devotion   and   heroism 
Nobleness   and   consecratedness 
Triumph  and  defeat 
Calmness  and  turbulence  in  emotions 
Incertitude  and  assuredness 
Anxiety  and  meditation 
Repose  in  solitude 

Because  of  the  force  that  a  woman  s  love 
and  dedication  to  a  man  has  In  mobilizing 
his  dreams  and  his  sense  of  Justice,  and  in 
the  realization  of  his  goals  in  the  agony  of 
a  world  in  crisis  under  compulsion,  and  in 
the  perduration  of  hopes  under  the  stress 
of  the  opposltes,  now  I  can  say— because  I 
knew  of  her  kindness  and  deep  feelings  for 
humanity  as  many  of  you  did— that  in  her. 
the  verses  of  Emily  Dickinson,  the  poetess, 
came  to  reality:  "If  I  can  stop  one  heart 
irom  breaking.  I  shall  not  live  in  vain." 

She  did  not  live  in  vain,  and  as  a  tribute 
to  her  I  want  to  present  to  the  American 
Judicature  Society— so  deep  in  her  hearts— 
this  photograph  that  symbolizes  the  First 
Lady  of  Judicial  America  In  her  assistance, 
her 'faith  and  her  guidance  to  our  effort  in 
promoting  the  efficient  Administration  of 
Justice. 

May  it  be  to  her  memory  with  the  blessings 
of  Almighty  God. 
Thank  you. 


ACTION     NEEDED     ON     THE 
INTERCITY  RAIL  CRISIS— I 


Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss the  threat  of  the  complete  disap- 
pearance of  intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice in  the  United  States.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  the  administration 
and  Congress  to  act  affirmatively  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  rail  passenger  service. 
Some  would  suggest  that  it  can  be  only 
nostalgia  that  argues  for  a  Federal  assist- 
ance program  to  a  passenger  transporta- 
tion service  which  shows  signs  of  an  ap- 
proaching economic  death.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  stated 
that  less  than  500  intercity   passenger 
trains  are  now  in  service,  that  passenger 
miles  are  down  32  percent  since  1966, 
and  that  intercity  coach   revenue  has 
dropped  24  percent  in  the  last  2  years. 

I  would  say  that  it  is  not  nostalgia 
that  argues  for  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  but  that  it  is  a  rational  concern 
for  the  allocation  of  limited  resources  in 
our  consumer-minded  and  consumer- 
oriented  society. 

The  statistics  of  the  decline  of  the  pas- 
senger train  underline  the  paradox  of 
our  national  transportation  problem.  It 


is  the  50 -percent  increase  in  intercity 
highway  travel  and  the  tripling  of  inter- 
city air  travel  that  argue  best  for  the  sup- 
port of  intercity  rail  travel. 

The  congestion  on  the  highways  and 
in  the  airways  is  resulting  in  transpor- 
tation strangulation  and  increasingly  un- 
bearable social  and  economic  costs  for 
the  commonweal.  Traffic  jams  on  major 
urban  turnpikes:  resistance  of  citizens 
to  the  construction  of  new  jetports  and 
highways  along  with  the  noise,  air  pollu- 
tion and  tax  costs  associated  with  pres- 
ent air  and  road  facilities;  and  saturation 
of  our  major  ainaorts  all  add  to  the 
mi.serv  of  our  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
report  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  October  13, 1969,  regarding  the  satura- 
tion of  our  major  airports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Three  Airports  Here  Are  Among  Five  Found 
•Saturated  in  V  S  Study 
A  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  report  concludes 
that  five  of  the  nation's  airports  are  now 
saturated  with  air  traffic  and  another  five 
may  be  bv  1975.  Nine  others  may  have  air 
tniffic  pro'blems  of  less  serious  nature  by 
that    lime,    the   report   says. 

The  report.  Just  issued,  is  titled  "Problems 
of  Airport  congestion  by  1975."  It  was  pre- 
pared bv  the  board's  bureau  of  economics 
The  report  states  that  airports  already  at 
saturation  levels  of  operation  are  John  F. 
Kennedy  International.  Newark  and  La 
Guardia.  serving  New  York,  and  Washington 
National  and  O'Hare  International  m  Chi- 
cago The  five  that  may  be  faced  with  serious 
congestion  by  1975  or  earlier  are  Los  Angeles. 
Atlanta.  Miami.  Boston  and  San  Francisco 
Philadelphia.  Cleveland  and  Minneapolis 
may  also  have  air  traffic  problems  in  that 
time  span,  "taut  probably  of  less  serious 
cnaracier,"    the   study   declares. 

Six  other  airports  may  encounter  conges- 
tion problems,  too,  "but  of  an  intermittent 
kind  "  it  said  These  were  listed  as  St  Louis. 
Memphis,   Oakland.   Denver.   Las   Vegas   and 

San  Juan. 

The  report  found  that  the  major  causes 
of  congestion  at  the  airports  studied  (those 
mentioned  other  than  the  ones  already  satu- 
•  rated)  were  as  follows:  runway  saturation, 
noise  restrictions,  insufficient  runway  turn- 
offs-  lack  of  aprons  and  holding  areas,  in- 
sufficient numbers  of  parking  gates,  and 
inadequate  highway  approaches  to  airports 
and  inadequate  parking  facilities. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  present 
problem  presented  by  the  imbalance  in 
our  modes  of  intercity  travel  become  even 
more  terrifying  when  the  future  demand 
for  intercity  travel  is  considered.  A  con- 
servative estimate  is  that,  nation wnde.  the 
level  of  intercity  travel  will  double  in 
the  next  20  years,  with  much  greater 
increases  in  our  urban  corridors.  How 
will  we  transport  these  miUions  of  addi- 
tional passengers?  How  much  more  tax 
money  can  be  spent  on  highways  and  air- 
ways? Can  we  afford  to  double  the  num- 
ber of  airplanes  in  our  air  corridors?  Can 
we  afford  to  cover  oiu"  urban  land  com- 
pletely with  concrete  ribbons?  When  we 
look  at  the  advanUges  of  intercity  rail 
travel,  the  answer  to  those  questions 
seem  self-evident. 

In  our  lu-ban  corridors,  rail  passenger 
service  has  the  greatest  potential  for 
meeting  the  travel  demands  of  tomorrow. 
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It  \s  economical.  One  estimate  is  that  a 
tax  dollar  Invested  in  Improvementa  In 
vail  passenger  service  in  crowded  areas 
will  buy  20  times  as  much  passenger 
transportation  as  it  would  If  it  were 
spent  for  more  expressways.  Rails  use 
less  urban  land  than  highways  and  air- 
way.s,  create  lass  air  pollution,  and,  in 
most  cases,  present  less  noise  pollution 
than  any  other  imode  of  intercity  travel. 
Rail  passenger  service  is  safer;  accord- 
ing to  calculaticms  imsed  on  the  number 
of  fatalities  per  hundred  million  pas- 
senger miles,  buses  are  50  percent  more 
dangerous,  automobiles  are  20  times  as 
dangerous,  and  airplanes  are  2'.>  times 
as  dangerous. 

Despite  all  the  obvious  advantages  of 
rail  travel,  whan  has  been  the  Federal 
posture  toward  tiie  railroads?  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  provided  90  percent 
of  the  funds  to  constnjct  an  interstate 
highway  system,  developed  tne  prototypes 
of  our  major  pas.scngcr  airplanes,  and 
contributed  to  tne  con.struction  and  op- 
eration of  our  rriajor  airports.  The  one 
rail  elTprt  the  Federal  Goveviinient  iias 
made,  and  only  after  considerable  nag- 
ging by  me,  has  t)een  the  hic;h-.spee<l 
ground  transportation  programs  demon- 
strations with  tine  Metroliner  and  the 
Turbo  Train.  Tl:e  former,  particularly, 
has  proved  very  lucccssful.  Those  trains 
already  have  shown,  before  their  ofHcial 
demonstration  rjns  liave  begun,  that 
people  are  willin ;  to  travel  on  intercity 
trains  if  they  are  given  reasonable  .serv- 
ice. The  Metroliner  by  itself  has  reversed 
tlie  downward  trend  of  rail  travel  this 
past  year  ijetwcen  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. The  Wajshington  Evening  Star 
recently  publisliejd  an  editorial  regarding 
the  success  of  jthe  Metroliner.  I  aslc 
unanimous  con.scnt  tliat  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  nti  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  b;  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More   Metroliners 

Penn  Central's  Recently  announced  deci- 
sion to  double  the  number  of  Metroliner 
trains  on  the  Wa«hlngton-New  York  run  Is 
further  evidence  Of  a  strong  public  demand 
for  comfortable,  high-speed  rail  facilities. 
The  wonder  Is  that  the  Issue  should  ever  have 
been  In  doubt,  especially  for  relatively  short- 
distance  travel  between  urban  centers. 

The  most  familiar  test  of  acceptability  for 
this  kind  of  service  is  the  time  consumed 
per  trip,  and  Infleed  the  MetroUner's  per- 
formance, iX)rtal-to-pcirt.il.  Is  not  sufficiently 
behind  an  airplane's  to  Klve  any  passenger 
an  Inferiority  complex.  There  ure  times,  of 
course,  with  .iir  suckup.s  and  weather  delays, 
when  the   train   Wins,   hands  down. 

But  It  is  a  mistake  to  rate  tlie  rails  on 
speed  alone,  as  though,  depeudinjj  on  the 
results  of  campecitlon,  there  should  be  only 
one  decent  form  of  transportation  offered. 
There  are  by  no*  countless  .Americans  who 
probably  will  elect  to  travel  exclusively  by 
air,  and  the  choice  Is  theirs.  The  loss,  how- 
ever, may  be  theirs,  too,  If  the  railroads  can 
ever  be  persuaded  to  exploit  the  potentials 
for  passenger  travel  which  ought  to  be  met. 

The  western  Enropeans  discovered  a  long 
time  ago  that  rail  travel  can  be  a  delightful 
experience,  and  the  best  of  their  trains  are 
unmatched  by  anything  In  this  country.  It 
Is  likely,  we  suppose,  that  American  rail- 
roads win  have  to  be  coaxed  In  this  direction 
through  demonstration  projects,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  Metroliner,  which  are  heavl'y 
subsidized.  And  if  that  is  Indeed  the  case, 
it  l3  a  good  thing  that  the  Department  of 


Transportation  la  assigning  a  high  priority 
to  research  granu  to  Hnd  dramatically  Im- 
proved ways  to  move  on  the  ground.  We 
need  them. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  9  years  have 
elarised  since  the  Doyle  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  stated: 

We  believe  that  there  will  be  an  Important 
demand  for  rail  passenger  service  within  the 
large  urban  regions  developing  In  the  United 
States  This  requirement  Is  ten  to  twenty 
years  In  the  future. 

Yet  today  with  the  advantages  of  inter- 
city rail  travel  in  urban  ureas  even  more 
obvious  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
intercity  rail  passenger  train  more  im- 
minent, there  is  stlU  discussion  of  the 
need  of  new  studies  before  action  on  the 
rail  problem  can  be  taken.  While  I  agree 
that  a  complete  study  of  our  country's 
future  transportation  needs  is  desirable, 
I  do  not  believe  a  short-run  program  of 
rail  a.ssistance  should  await  completion 
of  any  further  studies.  The  need  for  im- 
mediate action  is  obvious.  The  question 
for  Congress  and  the  administration  is  no 
longer  whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  provide  assistance  to  intercity  rail 
service:  the  question  now  is  in  what  form 
and  through  what  institutional  channels 
.'^hall  such  Federal  assistance  be  directed. 

The  administration  has  stated  that  it 
favors  a  balanced  transportation  pro- 
gram. It  has  sent  to  Congress  a  legis- 
lative request  for  a  new  urban  mass 
transit  program,  a  supersonic  transport 
development  program,  and  a  new  aid 
program  for  airport  facilities.  The  ad- 
ministration has  recently  set  forth  a  pro- 
gram to  aid  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion But.  as  of  now.  no  commitment  has 
been  made  to  support  legislation  provid- 
ing Federal  a.ssistance  for  intercity  rail 
pa.ssenger  .service.  From  all  visible  signs, 
tlie  development  of  modem  intercity 
la'ound  transportation  is  sitting  on  an 
a.'immistration  sidetrack. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administration 
realizes  the  cost  of  delaying  action  on 
th?  rail  crisis.  As  one  railroad  president 
told  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Trans- 
portation in  a  recent  hearing:  "The 
IIouKe  is  on  fire  now."  Passenger  trains 
are  disappearing.  If  action  is  delayed  any 
longer  on  the  rail  problem.  I  am  fearful 
that  a  point  w  ill  have  been  reached  where 
the  costs  of  rehabilitating  intercity  train 
tcrvice  will  become  prohibitive  due  to 
the  increasing  deterioration  of  equip- 
ment and  roadbeds  and  the  crowding  of 
the  tracks  with  freight  traffic. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce lias  recently  licid  liearing.s  on 
tlic  rail  crisis  imder  the  able  leader- 
.ship  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  H.^RiKE).  Those  hearings  repre- 
-•^ented  the  first  steps  toward  a  resolution 
of  tiie  intercity  rail  passenger  problem. 
I  hope  the  administration  will  give  its 
support  to  the  efforts  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  take  the  next  step 
toward  a  program  of  Federal  assistance 
by  supporting  legislation  designed  to  aid 
intercity  rail  passenger  service. 


THE  CHOICE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  great 
outpouring  of  sentiment  favoring  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon's  speech  on  Novem- 


l>er  3  indicates  that  he  needs  no  defence 
of  his  position. 

However,  the  Citizens  Committee  on 
Peace  with  Freedom,  headed  by  our 
fonner  colleague.  Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
of  Illinois,  has  just  issued  a  policy  state- 
ment which  backs  the  President  130 
percent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Uie  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  do  this 
.so  that  all  Americans  can  see  what  an 
impartial,  bipartisan  committee  has 
found  to  be  the  truth  about  Vietnam. 

As  Paul  E>ouglas  said  in  his  letter  pre- 
senting this  report  to  President  Nixon: 

To  chooe?  the  other  alternative — that  of 
disengaging  abruptly  without  regard  to  the 
capability  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
to  defend  themselves — would  be  the  road  to 
defe.it.  Such  a  defeat,  in  our  Judgment, 
would  lead  to  devastating  consequences  for 
the  United  States. 

President  Nixon  has  rejected  the  easy 
road,  tlie  popular  road,  of  precipitate 
withdrawal  because  he  knows  that,  in  the 
lont:  run.  it  would  mean  more  war.  not 
ie  ,s.  The  report  of  this  committee  .says 
t!ie  f-^me  things.  All  Americans— and  I 
ir.can  all  Americans— should  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rep.ort 
ua.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor- 
a.i  i  illow.s: 

The  Choice  in  Vietnam 

An  understandably  war-weary  and  impa- 
tient United  St;ites  faces  a  choice  in  Viet- 
nam. The  choice  Is  between:  d)  defeat 
however  camouflaged,  and  (2)  ending  the 
war  in  an  orderly  way  that  protects  our  own 
interc  ts  ;.nd  pre.serves  for  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion—the right  to  decide  their  own  future 
free  of  out.->ide  Interference. 

In  our  view,  the  devastating  consequences 
of  defeat  dictate  the  course  that  America 
must  follow.  Further,  our  recent  fact-finding 
survey  in  Vietnam  has  convinced  \is  that  an 
honorable  solution  cjn  be  reached. 

The  folly  of  wishful  thinking 

Some  Americans  feel  that  the  choice  need 
not  lie  made  or  that  it  can  be  delayed. 

Some  urge  further.  Immediate,  unilateral 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
But.  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out.  a 
c  iiitir.uing  series  of  unilateral  concessions, 
unreciprocated  by  the  enemy,  is  the  road  to 
defeat. 

Some  hope  for  a  magic,  overnight  solution 
at  Pans.  But  the  negotiations  at  Paris  wjll 
rctiect  the  political,  economic  and  military 
stru2gle  in  Vietnam  and  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States— nothing  more 
and  nothing  le.ss.  We  would  be  foolish  to 
expect  Hanoi's  lo.iders  to  make  any  real  con- 
cessions so  long   as   they   beUeve   That   their 

demands   will   l)e   met    bii-by-blt   without 

Sluing  anything  m  return. 

Unully.  there  are  those  who  think  that 
our  intervention  in  Vietnam  was  a  colossal 
error  and  that,  consequently,  we  should  now 
turn  our  backs  on  our  commitment  and 
erase  ihis  bad  dream  from  our  consciousness. 
Even  If  one  were  to  grant  that  our  Inter- 
vention was  a  mistake,  the  truth  is  that  an 
act  of  bad  Judgment  cannot  be  rectified  by 
an  p.cl  of  bad  faith. 

The  il/u.vion  of  vxUitary  rtctory 
There  Is  still  a  sizeable  group  In  the  United 
States  which  pursues  the  illusion  of  military 
victory.  What  they  forget  is  our  limited  ob- 
jective in  Vietnam.  That  objective  was  clearly 
defined  by  the  late  President  Elsenhower  in 
hiS  hist  public  statement  for  our  Committee: 
"We  ask  nothing  for  ourselves  and  Insist 
upon  nothing  for  South  Vietnam  except  that 
It  be  free  to  chart  its  own  future,  no  matter 
what  course  it  may  choose." 
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Our  Committee  has  consistently  opposed 
unnecessarily  risking  a  general  war  in  As  a 
or  another  World  War.  We  favor  a  sensible 
road  between  capitulation  and  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  raw  power. 

We  do  not  seek  a  military  victory  In  Viet- 
nam; we  seek  to  deny  military  victory  to  the 
enemy.  .   ,^ 

We  do  not  seek  to  win  the  war;  we  seek  to 
win  the  peace. 

THT    CHOICE    IN    VIETNAM 

The  real  choice  in  Vietnam  is  between  De- 
feat  and   Peace   with  Freedom. 
The  Toad  to  defeat 

The  road  to  defeat  will  be  clearly  marked. 
It  will  be  marked  by  precipitous  or  prema- 
ture withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Vietnam— withdrawal  before  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  prepared  to  take  over  the  Job  of 
protecting  themselves  from  the  Vietcong 
and  the  Invaders  from  the  North. 

The  road  to  peace  tcith  freedom 

This  road  is  difficult  and  precarious  but  its 
m,%rkings  are  equally  clear  It  will  be  marked 
by  a  firm  policy  to  substitute  South  Viet- 
namese for  United  States  troops  as  rapidly 
as  possible  but  only  on  the  basis  of  clearly 
apparent  Improvement  in  South  Vietnamese 
capabilities  As  President  Eisenhower  saw  It: 
•We'd  gradually  withdraw  as  the  South 
Vietnamese  strengthened  themselves  suf- 
ficiently to  carry  on  alone"  ' 

The  consequences  of  defeat 
ir  the  Road  to  Defeat  is  clearly  marked, 
the  consequences  of  defeat  are  unmistaka- 
ble: 

1.  South  Vietnam  would  be  taken  over  by 
the  Communist  North.  The  large  noncom- 
munlst  majority  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  would  be  delivered  to  the  small  Com- 
munst  minonty  and  to  the  Communist  In- 
vaders from  the  North.  A  blood  bath  would 
follow  and.  based  on  Hanoi's  past  perform- 
ance, hundreds  of  thousands  of  South  Vlet- 
name  e  who  have  fought  at  our  side  would 
be  slaughtered. 

2.  America's  word  and  leadership  would 
be  sharply  devalued  throughout  the  world. 
Every  treaty  that  we  have  made,  every  agree- 
ment and  commitment  that  we  have  entered 
Into  would  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by 
those   countries   who   had   counted   on   the.- 

3.  The  development  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy would  be  reversed  in  South  East 
Asia,  and  slowed  In  Africa  and  even  In  Latin 
America.  Peaceful  methods  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic change  would  be  downgraded  and  vio- 
lent methods  encouraged.  A  huge  part  of  the 
world,  with  a  rapidly  expanding  population, 
would  be  increasingly  vulnerable  to  Com- 
munist subversion  and  control. 

4.  The  effectlvene.s  of  the  new  "wars  of 
Uberation"  would  be  confirmed.  An  open  In- 
vitation to  expanded  use  of  the  guerrilla 
technique  of  conquest  would  be  extended  to 
those  contemplating  aggression  against  their 
neighbors  and  ideological  competitors. 

5.  India.  Japan,  and  even  Australia  would 
be  under  increasing  pressure  to  develop  nu- 
clear weapons  for  their  own  protection.  With 

the  proliferation  of  those  weapons,  the  risks 
of     nUscalculatlon     would     grow     and     the 


chances   of   a   Third   World   War   would   In- 

6  Finally,  there  would  be  bitter  recrimina- 
tions here  In  the  United  States  once  the  full 
significance  of  our  defeat  had  been  perceived. 
Voices  of  dissent  from  extremist  groups 
would  grow  strident  and  there  would  be  a 
violent  shattering.  A  "new  IsolaUonlsm" 
would  find  fertile  ground  In  a  disillusioned 
and  bitter  people  Prejudice  scapegoat-seek- 
ing and  Intolerance  would  flourish.  And  the 
lesson  of  the  tuccess  of  violent  guerrilla  tac- 
tics to  bring  about  change  would  not  be  lost 
upon  those  who  seek  to  use  violence  to  ef- 
fect social  chr.nge  here  at  home 


lu  his  last  public  statement  on  behalf  of 
our  Committee.  General  Elsenhower  said: 

■A  camouflaged  surrender  would  result  in 
the  United  States  'writing  off'  Southeast 
Asia  for  the  foreseeable  future.  We  could 
survive  such  a  catastrophe— but  our  citizenry 
should  be  clear  that  the  whole  security  sys- 
lem.  which  has  maintained  peace  and  free- 
dam  for  the  past  generation,  would  be 
eroded— if  not  destroyed— by  an  American 
retreat  from  our  commitments  in  Southeast 

Asia"  .,  J  ,     » 

To  our  mind,  the  consequences  of  defeat 

would  be  so  calamitous  that  America  should 

and    must   choose    the   second    alternative— 

the  Road  to  Peace  with  Freedom. 

TIIE    SITUATION    IN    VIETNAM    AND    AT    PARIS 

A  special  nine  member,  bi-partisan  fact-, 
finding  Commission  of  our  Committee*  re- 
turned in  late  August  from  a  trip  to  Viet- 
nam, Thailand,  Laos.  Manila.  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Paris. 

The    Commission's    findings    were    unani- 
mous, as  were  Its  recommendations. 


THE    COMMISSION'S    FINDINGS 

The  turning  potnt  at  Tct 
Since  the  Tet  offensive  in  early  1968.  the 
enemy  has  become  weaker,  our  side  stronger. 
This  favorable  trend  Is  largley  due  to  the 
enemy's  huge  losses  In  manpower.  General 
Abrams'  small  unit  spoiling  tactics,  and  the 
military  mobUlzatlon  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  which  is.  relatively,  one  of 
the  largest  In  modern  times. 

Progress  Is  striking  but  precarlotis. 
Since  Tet  1968  the  enemy  has  won  no  vic- 
tory, taken  and  held  no  ground,  sustained 
no "  major  long-term  engagement  and  has 
fallen  back  chleflv  on  hit-and-run  tactics. 
He  keeps  the  fight  going  In  the  South  mainly 
by  the  infusion  of  troops  from  the  North. 

The  South  may  have  found  its  soul  at  Tet 
and  m  the  mass  graves  of  Hue.  The  enemy 
lost  his  bid  for  victory  on  the  battlefield 
and  the  South 's  morale  was  clearly  strength- 
ened. The  enemy  had  expected  to  find  mass 
support  in  the  cities  of  the  South:  he  found 
none. 

Since  Tet  the  South  Vietnamese  have  ex- 
panded their  ground,  taken  over  the  defense 
of  more  territory  including  an  entire  corps 
area,  and  have  Inflicted  far  greater  casualties 
on  the  enemv  than  he  has  upon  them  Peas- 
ants,  including   large   numbers   of   refugees. 

are  returning  to  the  nelds  and  villages,  nee 


production  is  up.  more  Ujcal  elections  are 
being  held,  and  defections  to  our  side  are 
increasing.  Political  progress  and  the  devel- 
opment of  democratic  institutions  are  clear 
A  constitutional  svstem  is  now  functioning, 
however  imperfectly,  and  despite  unfavorable 
wartime  conditions  We  cannot  and  should 
not  Judge  Vletname.se  progress  by  our  own 
standards  Instant  democracy'  lb  not  In  the 
cards. 

7''ic   trend  i.s  favorable 
lur  Commission  began  its  trip  with  a  suspi- 
cion ol  statistics,  official  briefings  and  charu; 
and    i.gures.    But    trends   are   unmistakable 
Ihe  overall  trend  is  favorable.  It  is  clearly 
in  our  direction.  We  saw  it  and  we  felt  it.* 
The  enemy's  inttiaine 
Yd   the  enemy  rdains  military  Initiative 
•hrouph  u.'se  of  his  sanctuaries  in  Laos  and 
C.anbZ(i\A   and   north  of  the   DMZ    If   he   is 
willing    to    bleed    liimfclf   at    a    fearful    rate 
lie   cm   still,   for   short   periods,   sliarply   in- 
cre.use  American  casualties   Our  commanders 
know   this   and    we    were   tremendously   im- 
pressed with  their  concern  to  spare  American 
lives.   Americas   present   military   leadership 
in  Vietnam  is  of  the  highest  order. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  Hanoi  and  General 
Glap  have  embraced  a  deUberate  policy  of 
playing  upon  American's  natural  reluct:.nce 
to  sustain  human  casualties  In  a  far-off  and 
not-too-well-understood  conflict.  To  Hanoi 
liuman  lives  are  merely  chips  In  a  poker 
game.  As  the  late  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  once  told 
the  French:  "You  will  kill  ten  of  our  men 
and  we  will  kill  one  of  yours.  And  in  the 
end.  it  will  be  you  who  will  tire  of  It." 

We  must  be  prepared  for  ups  and  downs 
in  American  cisualties  but.  U  we  follow  a 
measured  policy  of  replacement,  the  peaks 
and  vallevs  should  both  grow  lower.  The 
trend  will  be  down.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
too  rapid  rate  of  replacement  would  endan- 
per  the  lives  of  our  fighting  men  who  remain 
behind. 


A  policy  of  giadu'il  uis-cngagement 
The  South  Vietnamese  must  still  rely  for 
a  considerable  time  upon  United  States  troop 
lift,  air  and  artillery  support,  staff  assistance 
and  reserves.  Progress  on  the  political  and 
pacification  front  Is  gratifying  but  still  vul- 
nerable. It  could  be  undermined  If  the  Allied 
military  posture  Is  suddenly  weakened. 

In  this  situation  timing  Is  crucial,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  substitution  of  Viet- 
namese troops  for  Americans.  An  American 
policy  of  gradual  dis-eng:igement  is  feasible, 
provided    the    uithdraual    of    CS.    forces   is 


'  Dwight    D.    Eisenhower    lu    conversation 
With    Abbott    Washburn,    ludio,    California, 
Wednesday   morning.  21   February   1968. 
=  Comment  by  General  Omar  N.  Bradley: 
"We  helped  organize  NATO  in  1949  with 
the  objective  of  deterring  potential  aggres- 
sors from  starUng  a  ThUd  World  War.  Since 
tlieu  there  has  been  no  global  war  and  It  Is 
s.ife   to  say   that  our  NATO  alliance   was  a 
contributing  factor.  It  we  are  going  to  indi- 
cate now  that  we  can  no  longer  be  dependent 
upon  to  keep  our  commitments  In  Southeast 
Asia   our  global  deterrent  may  cease  to  ex- 
ist  keeping  our  word  In  Vietnam  is  a  rela- 
Uvely    small     price    to    pay    lor    Insurance 
against  a  Third  World  War." 


'■'  The  members  of  the  special  fact-finding 
commission  were:  Edmund  A.  Gulllon,  Dean 
of  the  Fletcher  School  ol  Law  and  Diplomacy, 
Tufts  University,  and  Former  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Congo;  John  W.  Hanes,  Jr.,  Former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  Partner, 
Wertheim  &  Co.;  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord.  For- 
mer U.S.  Representative  on  Human  Rights 
Commission.  United  Nations;  Russel  T.  Lund, 
President,  Lund's  Inc.,  and  Chairman,  Board 
of  Trustees,  Gustavus  Adolphus  College; 
Lester  Malkerson,  Chairman,  Board  of  Re- 
gents University  of  Minnesota;  Rabbi  Schu- 
lem  Rubin:  Charles  J.  Stephens,  Graduate 
Student,  University  ol  Calllomla;  Charles 
Tyroler.  n.  President,  Quadrl-Sclence,  Inc.; 
and  Abbott  Washbiun,  President,  Washburn. 
Stringer  Association,  Inc. 


•  Every  available  indicator  underlines  this 
favorable  trend:  American  casualties  have 
sharply  decrea.sed  and  are  now  at  the  lowest 
level  of  the  past  three  years.  Deserters  from 
the  enemy  (the  Chleu  Hoi  program)  have 
sharply  increased  and  are  running  at  over 
double"  the  rate  of  last  year  and  at  the  highest 
rate  smce  the  program  began.  The  total 
South  Vietnamese  regular.  Regional  and  Pop- 
ular Forces  have  Increased  by  more  than  one 
third  in  the  past  year.  (The  Regional  and 
Popular  Forces  have  increased  at  an  even 
faster  pace  than  the  regular.)   Additionally, 

tlie  People  SeU-Defense  Force — the  equiva- 
lent of  our  American  Revolution  'Minute- 
men  "—has  grown  to  over  15  millicn  from 
nearly  zero  less  than  two  years  ago.  The  num- 
ber of  hamlets  controlled  by  the  Vletcon? 
has  dropped  by  one  half  'luring  the  past  year 
and  the  number  controlled  by  friendly  forces 
has  increased  by  a  third.  There  are  more  than 
ten  times  as  niany  hamlets  under  South  Viet- 
namese control  as  there  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Vietcong.  Over  eo-",  of  the  villages  and 
almost  80'-  of  the  hamlets  in  Vietnam  now 
have  elected  gove;nments.  The  Na^Jonal  Po-  » 
lice  force  has  lncrease<'  20-.  In  the  past  year. 
Total  acres  of  land  under  new  •"miracle"  rice 
cultivation  will  more  than  triple  this  year. 
Domestic  revenue  collections  are  up  over  50", 
since  last  year. 
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clQsely  geared  to  demonstrated  improvement 
in  South.  Vietnamese  capabilities  and  is  not 
forced  prematurely  by  war-iceary  American 
public  opinion.  Preparing  for  a  long  struggle 
Is  the  best  way  to  achieve  short  term  results. 
Hanoi's  leader  wtill  never  seriously  negotiate 
until  they  are  convinced  of  our  determina- 
tion to  stay  the  course 

The  need  for  time 
The  South  Vietnamese  need  time  to  tool 
up  their  army,  their  staff  and  support  eche- 
lons, and  to  acquire  confidence  To  this  must 
be  added  an  extra  margin  of  time  to  allow 
for  mistakes,  setbacks,  and  over-confidence. 
The  South  Vietnamese  must  be  trained  to 
use  communications,  air  and  artillery  support 
and  medical  evacuation  facilities.  This  will 
require  time  even  nfter  they  ussume  the  prin- 
cipal combat  responsibility  on  the  ground. 
One  striking  exaitiple  may  sufBce:  It  takes 
34  months  to  train  a  combat  helicopter  pilot. 
"  Viet  namization" 

To  our  surprise.,  we  found  that  the  present 
comprehensive  program  for  •'Vietnamlza- 
tlon"  of  the  war  IJ  less  than  a  year  old.  Very 
little  of  the  progrBm  had  t>€en  in  operation 
six  months  earlltr.  We  were  particularly 
impressed  by  theirapld  growth  of  securltv 
In  the  rural  areas:  which  has  been  achieved 
in  lacge  measure  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
Ihena^elves.  The  enlarged  and  newly 
equipped  regional  and  popular  forces  are 
now  shouldering  a  large  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  protecting  the  rural  popula- 
tion, In  addition  an  enormous  new  mlUtla 
force — the  People'*  Self-Defense  Force  has 
developed  In  the  last  eighteen  months.  It  Is 
composed  of  1  5  million  women  and  girls 
and  older  men  and  boys  who  are  Ineligible 
for  military  servlc*.  Two  out  of  every  three 
have  already  received  elementary  military 
training  and  300.000  guns  have  been  made 
available  to  these  new  forces  Progress  In 
a  brief  period  has  been  remarkable — clear 
testimony  to  the  fleasibllity  of  "Vietnamiz- 
Ing'  the  struggle. 

Vietnarriese  confidence 

To  our  further  surprise  we  found  the  Viet- 
namese  eager   for    the   transfer   of    responsi- 
troop  withdrawals  have 
them.  They  expect   and 


blllty.  The  first  US 
actually  stimulated 


do  i^ot  object  to  further  withdrawals.  How- 
ever, they  see  the  whole  process  as  meas- 
ured, directly  relatdd  to  their  own  progress, 
and  still  involving  ^t  the  end  an  Important 
American  residual  logistical  presence.  Their 
new  found  confldeftce  is  a  fragile  thing.  It 
could  be  shattered  by  an  enemy  assault  If 
we  leave  them  vuliterable.  Their  confidence 
could  also  be  shattered  If  they  came  to  be- 
lieve that  US.  pollc(y  is  one  of  abandonment 
rather    than    transfer    of    responsibility. 

President    Nijon's    three    criteria 

President  Nixon  has  made  three  stipula- 
tions for  U.S.  fores  reduction  of  which  we 
consider  South  Vietnamese  progress  the 
cardinal  one.  As  to  the  other  two  stipula- 
tions— reduction  In,  the  enemy'.s  military  ac- 
tivity and  progress  at  Paris — a  ■lull"  in  the 
fighting  ended  while  we  were  in  Vietnam. 
We  do  not  believe  it  prudent  to  relv  on  such 
•lulls  " 

As  to  the  Paris  peace  talks,  they  have  not 
failed  but  they  have  shown  no  progress  of 
the  kind  the  President  stipulates.  Next 
Thursday  will  be  our  40th  meeting  In  Paris 
with  all  representatives  of  the  other  side. 
Thus  far,  it  has  been  largely  a  one-way  street. 
We  have  given.  They  have  taken. 

The  talks  have,  however,  served  to  demon- 
strate that  the  enemy  is  unwilling  to  face  the 
challenge  of  free  elections,  wants  the  United 
Stales  to  throw  the  Thieu  government  out, 
and  then  wants  the  United  States  itself  to 
gel  out  unconditionally  after  having  installed 
a  peace-at-any-ptlce  coalition  government 
for  the  future  convenience  of  Hanoi.  There 
has  seldom  been  a  clearer  case  of  a  bellig- 
erents trying  to  gain  at  the  conference  table 


and  in  the  arena  of  public  opinion  what  he 
has  failed  to  win  on  the  battlefield  Hanoi  and 
the  American  people  should  heed  the  warn- 
ing of  Richard  M  Nixon:  'The  Viet  Cong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  .  .  .  cannot  and  should 
not  count  on  American  division  to  gain  po- 
litically in  the  United  States  what  they  can- 
not gain  militarily  In  Vietnam." 
A  possible  stand-off 
Thii.s.  a  kind  of  protracted  stand-off  may 
loom  in  Vietnam  However  if  the  President, 
and  the  American  and  South  V'ietnamese 
people  stick  by  Mr  Nixon's  three  criteria, 
and  If  the  South  Vietnamese  succeed  in 
cementing  a  political  consensus,  we  believe 
that  the  stand-off  will  be  resolved  in  favor 
of  peace  with  freedom —and  that  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  the  stand-off  will  not  be 
as  protracted  as  now  appears.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  we  withdraw  prematurely,  the  enemy 
can  reverse  the  tide  now  running  against 
him,  complete  his  subjugation  not  only  of 
Vietnam  but  of  adjoining  territory,  and  we 
will  have  lost  more  than  39.000  Americrin 
lives  In  vain. 

The   tvo   Vietnam   wars 
There  are  two  Vietnam  Wars:  the  one  that 
Is  actually  taking  place  and  the  one  that  is 
perceived  at  home  on   television  and  in  the 
other  communications  media. 

We  had  exjjected  to  see  a  devastated  coun- 
try with  ruined  cities,  despoiled  forests  and 
bomb  craters  dotting  the  land  After  travel- 
ing from  east  to  west,  north  to  south,  and 
covering  tens  of  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  territory,  we  found  nothing  of  the  kind. 
South  Vietnam  is  today  still  a  beautiful, 
lush  country — damaged  but  not  devastated. 
We  were  surprised  by  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  military  activity  and  the  large 
amount  of  quiet,  normal  day-to-day  activi- 
ties being  conducted  in  virtually  all  of  the 
country. 

On  reflection,  we  were  able  to  reconcile 
this  with  what  we  had  seen  on  television 
and  seen  and  read  in  the  other  media.  Obvi- 
ously, it  is  not  neus  to  show  and  write  about 
normal  happenings  and  normal  places.  It  is 
the  unusual  incident— the  dramatic,  violent 
event — that  makes  for  news,  and,  preeum- 
ably,  watcher,  reader  and  listener  interest 
Here  at  home,  we  need— but  we  certainly  do 
not  receive — a  balanced  presentation  of  the 
actual  situation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    OF   THE   COMMISSION 

1.  That  the  substitution  of  Vietnamese  for 
United  States  troops  take  place  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  demonstrated  improvement  in 
South  Vietnamese  capabilities;  the  American 
policy  should  be  "look  before  cutting  " — not 
"cut  and  run." 

2  That  no  timetable  for  withdrawals  be 
proclaimed  and  that  any  schedule  developed 
for  planning  purposes  be  flexible. 

3.  That  President  Nixon  esUblish  an  ex- 
traordinary Commission  to  assess  the  prog- 
ress of  South  Vietnam's  armed  forecs;  and 
that  this  Commission  inquire  Into  whether 
"VIetnamizatlon"  can  develop  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  of  modernization  and  activation 
than  as  laid  down  in  schedules  adopted  be- 
fore "Vietnamlzation  "  became  a  by-word 
linked  with  U.S.  force  reductions. 

4.  That  American  editors  and  correspond- 
ents and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  give 
increasing  coverage  to  ARVN  sacrifices,  prog- 
ress, and  capabilities.  They  should  also  di- 
rect considerable  and  unremitting  attention 
to  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  enemy.' 


•  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  February  2,  1968. 

"Granted  it  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  re- 
cord on  live  film  the  dlsembowellments  and 
tortures  before  violent  death  that  usually 
take  place  in  secluded  places  In  the  dark  of 
night.  But  It  is  possible  to  record  In  photo- 
graphs and  with  the  printed  and  spoken 
word  the  clear  evidence  of  Hanoi's  deliberate 
policy    of    terrorism.    In    this    war,    we    have 


5.  That  the  United  States  urge  that  the 
Vietnamese  government  broaden  Its  base 
among  non-CommunUt  elements  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  that  it  seek  new  support  In  the 
countryside  The  objective  should  be  a  gov- 
ernment which  can  not  only  prosecute  the 
war  but  which  can  also  face  up  to  the  enemy 
In  the  stand-off  which  will  follow  United 
States  force  reductions — a  government  In 
Saigon  which  can  speak  more  authentically 
In  peace  negotiations.  Such  a  broadening 
should  not.  however,  prefigure  the  kind  of 
peace-at-any-prlce  coalition  that  Hanoi 
wants  to  see  imposed  without  elections. 

6.  That  the  American  people  should  rec- 
ognize the  |X)litical  benefit  which  can  accrue 
from  the  proposed  new,  and  long-overdue, 
land  reform  program  and  give  appropriate 
assistance.  Economists  have  long  been  prone 
to  underestimate  the  Impetus  provided  by 
granting  title  to  those  who  work  the  land 
Further,  Vietnam's  principal  crop,  rice,  is 
particularly  suited  to  small  plot  cultivation. 

7.  That  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam should  stand  firm  at  Paris: 

a    For  free  elections. 

b  Against  an  imposed  coalition  govern- 
ment, and  for  whatever  solution  the  South 
V'ietnamese  choose  for  themselves. 

c.  For  reciprocal  troop  withdrawals. 

8  That  the  United  States  expedite  the 
equipment  of  Laotian  forces:  and  that  our 
stand  on  the  withdrawal  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese forces  apply  to  Laos  and  Cambodia  as 
well  as  to  Vietnam.  We  must  seek  an  agree- 
ment with  Hanoi  not  only  about  Vietnam 
but  about  contiguous  areas  In  South  East 
Asia. 

DEMONSTRATIONS     ^N0    DEMANDS 

Earlier  this  month  large  youth  demonstra- 
tloius.  Joined  by  other  members  of  a  war- 
weary  public,  demanded  U.S.  withdrawal  at 
a  specific  early  date — well  before  the  South 
Vietnamese  could  take  over.  Other  Ameri- 
cans were  proposing  a  unilateral  stand-sliu 
cea.se -fire. 

Tlie  price  of  an  abrupt  pull-out 
To  pull  out  abruptly  would  throw  away 
a  fast  Improving  chance  for  the  majority  of 
the  Souih  Vietnamese  to  live  their  lives  as 
they  Wish  to  do,  free  of  the  aominailon  of 
Hanoi,  ready,  willing  and  able  to  defend 
themselves.  It  would  nullify  negotiations, 
represent  an  American  sell-out.  and  encour- 
age the  victors  to  try  for  "one,  two,  three 
more  Vielnams  " " 

The   dangers   of   a    unilateral   standstill 
cease-fire 

The  unilateral  standstill  cease-fire  pro- 
posal IS  more  subtle  and  may  appeal  to  some 
as  a  way  to  test  enemy  Intentions,  but  we 
believe  that: 

(a)  Nothing  in  the  record  indicates  that 
the  enemy  would  respwnd  affirmatively  to 
unilateral  action  or  honor  an  agreement 
even  If  he  entered  Into  one. 

(bi  The  enemy  can  only  keep  his  dis- 
joinied  apparatus  Intact  by  continuing  hit- 
and-run  attacks  on  towns  and  villages  and 
laying  the  groundwork  for  future  large-scale 
actions. 

(CI  It  would  be  a  windfall  for  the  enemy, 
pulling  him  into  de  facto  possession  of  posi- 
tions he  now  occupies  only  fitfully  and  by 
terror. 

THE    SILENT    CENTER 

From  the  inception  of  our  Commit lee,  we 
have  tried  to  speak  for  the  "Silent  Center"— 
the  moderate,  understanding,  independent 
and  responsible   men  and  women  who  have 


consistently  put  our  worst  foot  forward.  We 
show  the  destructive  capacity  of  our  own 
weapons  and  the  sufferings  and  deaths  of 
our  fighting  men — we  devote  little  If  any 
attention  to  the  sufferings  of  our  allies 
caused  by  the  other  side;  nor  have  we  de- 
pleted adequately  the  inhuman  practices  of 
the  enemy. 
■  Che  Ouevara. 
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consistently  opposed  rewarding  International 
aggressors  from  Adolf  Hitler  to  Mao  'I^- 
Tune  When  we  organized  in  October  1987 
we  believed  that  "the  Silent  Center"  repre- 
sented a  majority  of  the  American  people 
We  believe  that  it  still  does.  It  may  not 
Bcem  so  today  as  reflected  In  the  communi- 
cations media,  but  that  Is  because  the 
Silent  Center"  has  become  even  more  silent. 
It  is  unhappy  about  the  war— it  wanu  an 
end  to  the  war-but  it  does  not  want  to  buy 
an  end  to  hostilities  at  the  price  of  defeat 
dishonor  and  of  peace  with  freedom  here 
and  at^road. 

The  American  people  will  rally 
If  the  President  of  the  United  States  fol- 
lows the  Road  to  Peace  with  Freedom—and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  wlll-- 
and  if  he  speaks  out  frankly,  simply  and  ful- 
ly on  the  consequences  of  defeat,  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  American  pecple  will  ral- 
ly behind  him.  Many  may  do  so  with  reluc- 
liince  and  misgivings  but  they  i/'t/j  rally 
with  the  sure  Instinct  cf  Americans  for  the 
path  of  freedom  and  honor  and  the  long 
range  securltv  cf  the  United  States. 

On  Vietnam,  we  are  In  a  desperate  race  be- 
tween the  natural  Impatience  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  education  to  the  true 
situation.  In  this  task  of  education,  the 
President  and  his  Administration  bear  a 
heavy  responsibility  which  has  not  been  ade- 
quately met. 

The  pendulum  of  opinion 
Attitudes  on  foreign  policy  are  not  dis- 
similar to  those  on  stock  prices.  The  pendu- 
lum swings  violently  from  unreal  optimism 
to  unwarranted  pessimism.  For  some  years 
the  American  people  were  subjected  to  a 
barrage  of  optimistic  projections  and  proph- 
ecies concerning  Vietnam.  Now  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  to  the  other  extreme.  It  Is 
ironical  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  pros- 
nect  for  peace  with  freedom  Is  rising  In  Viet- 
nam, confidence  In  a  successful  outcome  Is 
at  Its  lowest  ebb  here  at  home. 

Hanoi's  chance  for  victory 
Hanoi  is  fighting  on  three  battlefronts—in 
Vietnam.  In  Paris,  and  In  American  public 
opinion.  The  enemy's  only  remaining  chance 
for  total  victory  lies  here  in  the  United 
States— in  the  pressures  of  American  public 
opinion.  

THE    CITIZENS    COMMITTEE 

Our   committee   Is   national   and   nonpar- 

We  are  incorporated  as  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization. Membership  Is  limited  to  those 
in  private  life.  It  Is  open  to  any  private  citi- 
zen who  shares  our  views  but  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  solicit  a  mass  membership  or  to 
circulate  petitions  or  to  sponsor  or  partici- 
pate In  rallies  or  demonstrations. 

The  Committee  has  no  organizational  affil- 
iates. All  members  serve  In  their  individual 

capacities.  ^  .  , ..„, 

Our  activities  are  wholly  financed  by  ^ol- 
untary  contributions  from  concerned  citi- 
zens. We  hope  that  you  will  want  to  help 
to  make  our  work  effective. 

ContribuUons  to  the  Committee  are  tax 
deductible.  „„      _,, 

Checks  should  be  made  out  to  Commit- 
tee for  Peace  with  Freedom"  and  sent  to: 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

Publications  of  the  committee 
1.   "Peace  With  Freedom",  policy  statement 
of  the  Committee.  „    ^  „ 

2  "How  The  Silent  Center  Will  Seek  Peace 
With  Freedom",  by  Paul  H.  Douglas. 

3  "The  Nation's  Editors  Speak  Up  on  Peace 
"With  Freedom  and  The  Silent  Center  ",  Edi- 
torial reactions  to  the  Committee. 

4  "A  Balance  Sheet  on  Bombing",  State- 
ment of  the  Special  Committee  on  Bombing 
Policy. 


5.  "The  Nation's  Press  Discusses  'A  Bal- 
ance Sheet  on  Bombing'."  „ 

6  "Negotiations— Hopes  vs.  Realiues  , 
Statement  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Nego- 
tiations. .^,  .,„ 

7.  "The  Nation's  Press  Discusses  Negotia- 
tions: Hopes  vs.  Realities'."  „      ^       ,. 

8  "The  Struggle  For  Peace  With  Freedom  , 
tesUmony    before    the   Republican   Platform 

Committee.  „..,.. 

9  "The  Road  to  Peace  V/lth  Fresdom  . 
testimony  before  the  Democratic  Platform 
Committee. 

10  "  Tiie  Cholcr  la  Vietnam". 


UTZ  l-WARDOWICZ,  BOYS'  PAL.  DIES 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  any  per- 
son who  has  participated  in  athletics 
knows  that  a  respected  ccach  can  do 
more  ,o  influence  a  young  person's  char- 
acter than  almost  any  other  human. 
Across  the  country  there  are  many  men 
who  devote  themselves  to  coaching  and 
who  in  the  course  of  that  career  shape 
the  lives  of  many  of  us.  Not  all  of  these 
men  win  fame;  most  labor  with  yoimg 
boys  on  urmamed  athletic  fields. 

The  youth  of  Baltimore  were  fortunate 
to  have  had  a  devoted  man  who  labored 
outside  thj  limelight  but  who  put  many 
a  hard-nosed  youngster  on  the  right 
path  to  a  useful  life.  That  devoted  imn, 
Eugene  "Utz"  Twardowicz,  was  athletic 
director  of  the  Red  Shield  Boys  Club 
in  southeast  Baltimore  for  21  years.  His 
teams  won  championships  a:  all  age  lev- 
els and  in  almost  every  sport.  But  he  wUl 
be  remembered  by  those  nho  knew  him 
as  a  devoted  teacher  and  kind  counselor. 
He  taught  not  only  the  rules  of  the  game 
and  its  techniques.  More  importantly 
he  taught  boys  to  be  humble  in  victory 
and  resolute  in  defeat.  He  made  boys  into 

men. 

■•Utz"  Twardowicz  died  last  Sunday. 
His  carer  is  ended  but  those  he  taught 
will  remain  a  continuing  testimonial  to 
his  great  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  the  Baltimore  News- 
American  on  November  3  published  a 
story  of  'Utz"  Twardowicz's  life  and 
death.  I  aslr  unanimous  consent  that 
that  story  be  printed  in  the  Record  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  RE.*i.  Sports  Leader:  Utz  Twardowicz. 

Boys'  Pal,  Dies 
A  man  who  made  a  career  out  of  giving 
to  the  youth  of  the  city  has  passed  on.  Death 
came  yesterday  to  the  popular,  revered,  dedi- 
cated Utz  Twardowicz,  who  for  the  last  .ii 
years  has  been  athletic  director  at  the  Red 
Shield  Boys'  Club. 

Twardowicz  literally  helped  shape  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  Baltimore  youngsters  since 
he  joined  up  with  the  Red  Shield  Club  and 
the  boys  will  tell  you  that  Utz  was  a  man 
they'll  never  forget. 

A  heart  attack  proved  fatal  to  Utz,  ine 
nickname  he  preferred  to  be  called  rather 
than  his  given   name  of  Eugene. 

Twardowicz  turned  out  numerous  cham- 
pionship teams  at  Red  Shield  In  all  sports 
but  In  late  years  was  content  to  watch  from 
the  sidelines,  In  keeping  with  the  athletic 
director's  title  he  held.  However,  there  was 
never  a  time  when  Utz  Twardowicz  wasn  t 
the  driving  force  behind  the  success  of  the 
Red  Shield  Club. 

Utz  was  one  of  Loyola  Colleges  finest 
basketball    players.    Although   only   5-foot-7 


and  125  pounds,  he  played  In  an  era  when 
speed  rather  than  size  was  the  most  Im- 
portant pre-requUlte.  He  graduated  from 
Loyola  CoUege  in  1931  and  then  coached 
basketball  at  his  hlgb  school  alma  mater. 
also  Lovola. 

He  moved  on  to  Johns  Hopkins  where  he 
fissisted  Gardner  Mallonee.  and  then  went  to 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co  In  1948.  he  joined 
the  Salvation  Army's  Red  Shield  Club  as 
coach  and  athletic  director. 

He  once  said.  "It."s  amazing  how  good  boys 
can  really  be  when  you  give  them  a  chance 
to  have  lun  and  learn  at  the  same  time." 

Twardowicz's  entire  life  seemed  tc  be 
wrapped  up  in  what  he  was  doing.  He  took 

uart'cular  rride  in  the  coaches  who  worked 
for  him— men  like  Nelson   i  Nails  I    Lambert. 

Ted     Veneioulis.     BUI     Mlsklmon,     CharUe 
Brown.  Kenny  Fablszak.  Bill  Ileldel,  and  so 

m;nv  others. 

Utz    was    continually    giving   the    plaudits 

to  others  and  never  set  himself  up  as  any 

kind  cf  a  bowtaker.  His  work  was  In  amateur 

.■sports  and  there's  no  telling  how  much  good 

he  accomplished  In  his  lifetime. 

Funeral  plans  are  ftlll  undecided.  He  will 

be  buried  Irom  the  VVitzke  Home,   1630  Ed- 

mond?on  Ave. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  BOARD 

Mr.  IIARTKE.  Mr.  President,  two  dis- 
tinguished and  usually  divergent  econ- 
omists, Milton  Friedman  and  'Walter  W. 
Heller,  have  agreed  that  the  Federal 
Government's  monetary  policy  should  be 
eased.  Their  views  are  shared  by  Arthur 
M.  Okun,  former  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil cf  Economic  Advisers,  who  stated  be- 
for  a  congressional  committee  that  "the 
time  is  approaching  for  a  gradual  relax- 
ation of  the  brakes." 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  will  Usten  to  these 
distinguished  opinions  and  iDOsen  their 
present  overly  rigid  monetary  practices. 
Hobart  Rowen  discusses  this  most  im- 
portant issue  in  his  October  26  column 
in  the  Wasliington  Post.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kellee  Friedman  Ask  Easing  or  Fed 
Policy 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
For  the  first  time  In  recent  memory,  econ- 
omists Walter  W.  Heller  and  Milton  Fried- 
man— usually    at    opposite    ends    of    a    dia- 
logue— are  In  agreement  on  a  key  economic 
issue.   So  perhaps  It  is  worthwhile  to  listen 
to   what   they   are   saying. 

Heller  and  Friedman  Insist  tliat  the  time 
has  arrived  for  the  federal  reserve  system 
to  relax  its  tight  monetary  policy. 

"With    interest    rates    beginning    to    dip. 
Heller  said  In  a  speech  here  last  week,  "this  is 
the  ideal  time  to  give  them  a  nudge  down- 

Friedman  puts  It  In  terms  of  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply,  which  the  Fed  has  kept 
absolutely  constant— no  growth  at  a"— 1°'' 
the  past  three  and  one-half  months.  Unless 
the  Fed  allows  the  money  supply  to  in- 
crease at  around  a  4  per  cent  rate,  matching 
the  growth  of  the  economy.  Friedman  pre- 
dicts a  recession  of  no  small  magnitude  In 

1970 

But  with  only  the  first  tentative  signs 
of  a  slow-down,  the  Fed  is  confronted  w»m 
a  policy  dilemma:  If  It  ea*es  monetary  polic> 
too  quickly.  U  runs   the  risk  of   the   same 
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stop-and-go  pollcir  that  characterized  Ite  er- 
roneous moves  In|l966,  1067  and  19<t8. 

On  the  other  hKnd.  If  the  Fed  "overstays" 
the  present  tight  money  period.  It  oould  In- 
deed be  blamcl  for  the  kind  of  recessloo  that 
Friedman  visualises  It  will  be  damned  If 
It  does,  and  damned  if  It  doesn't-  and  what- 
ever decision  it  makes  can  always  be  sec- 
ond-guessed later. 

Arthur  M.  Okun.  the  last  Democratic  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
told  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress the  other  day  that  "the  time  Is  ap- 
proaching for  a  gradual  relaxation  of  the 
brakes,  although  i  not  a  move  to  the  acceler- 
ator." ! 

The  Fed  whlc*  will  have  an  opportunity 
early  In  the  weeM  to  take  a  turn  In  its  direc- 
tion. Is  naturally  keeping  its  own  counsel. 
But  It  Is  clear  that  the  decision  rests  on  a 
reading  of  Just  how  significant  Is  the  slow- 
down that  everyl>ody  is  talking  about. 

The  money  managers  at  the  central  bank 
can  read,  as  everyone  else  does,  of  a  rise  in 
unemployment  to  4  per  cent  in  September, 
of  .1  smaller  than  expected  rl.<:e  In  personal 
Income,  and  an  Inventory  pattern  implying 
a  minor  degree  of  retrenchment  by  Industry. 

Perhaps  the  most  persuasive  evidence  of  a 
dip  ahead  was  brought  together  by  leaders 
of  th&  Business  Council  at  Hot  Springs.  Vu  . 
last  Weekend.  The  corixirate  executives  talked 
of  a  weakening  of  consumer  demand  that 
has  not  yet  fully  shown  up  in  official  data. 

General  Electric  president  Fred  Borch  said 
that  consumer  demand  is  "definitely  soften- 
ing." especially  fbr  the  "big  ticket"  items — 
expensive  appliances  Borch  attributes  this 
In  part  to  resistahce  to  higher  prices,  and  to 
a  "psychology."  meaning  a  weakening  of  con- 
sumer confidence, 

.Another  leadiitg  consumer  ^oods  maker 
says  that  his  wholesalers  and  distributors 
find  inventories  Heginning  to  pile  up.  "We'll 
look  back  later  atid  say  that  this  thing  (a 
slow-down)  actiiaOly  began  in  .August."  said 
that  Business  Coilncll  member 

Yet.  they  madeianother  point  that  illumi- 
nates the  Federal  [Reserve's  problem:  despite 
their  sales  slippagt.  these  two  companies  are 
not  only  not  laying  off  employes,  but  are  ac- 
tively looking  fop  quallfled  people  to  hire. 
This  seems  to  be  typical  among  companies 
represented  on  thq  council 

"No  matter  wh^t  Uie  unemployment  sta- 
tistics are,"  said  Pfttrick  E  Haggerty  of  Texas 
Instruments.  Inc.,  "we  can't  tind  people  in 
the  city  of  Dallas  lio  hire." 

Clearly.  U.S.  business,  even  .intlcipating  a 
recession  next  ye$r — as  it  does-  doesn't  see 
a  big  one.  Civlllan>-oriented  companies  would 
rather  try  to  hang  onto  their  experienced 
manpower  In  the  face  of  declining  sales  and 
accelerating  wage  rates  than  to  trim  payrolls. 

Thus,  unless  there  are  sharper  cuts  m  de- 
fense contracts  than  we  know  about  now.  it 
is  possible  that  politically  and  socially  In- 
tolerable rates  of  unemployment  will  not 
follow  along  with  the  business  and  produc- 
tion slippage  that  seems  to  be  in  process.  A 
return  to  something  like  normal  growth  rates 
In  money  supply  might  bring  the  ec<niomy 
lino  balance  in  1970  with  little  it  any  trau- 
matic experience 

Otto  Eckstein,  former  CEA  member,  makes 
the  point  tliat  reduction  in  the  surtax  to  5 
per  cent  next  January  will  aid  consumer 
buying  power  and  further  cushion  any  weak- 
ening in  the  economy.  Social  security  pay- 
ment  boosts   will  do  the  same  thing. 

If  the  timing  Is  deft  and  everything  falls 
Into  place,  Mr.  Nlxcn  may  get  by  1970  with- 
out the  sharp  kindl  of  recession  that  typified 
the  recent  post-war  period. 

"Monetary  poUcyi  will  soon  be  led  by  one 
of  the  country's  fdremost  diagnosticians  of 
business  cycles,  "  Ecjcsteln  adds.  "It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  Dr.  (Arthur  P.)  Burns  would  fail 
to  see  a  recession  developing  or  take  prompt 
action  against  it.     i 


PRESIDENT  NTXON  PRESENTS 
PROBLEMS  OP  AMERICA'S  WITH- 
DRAWAL FROM  VIETNAM— SEN- 
ATOR RANDOLPH  COMMENTS  ON 
SPEECH— FURTHER  STATES  NON- 
SUPPORT  OP  NOVEMBER  MORA- 
TORIUM  LEADERS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  address  to  the  Nation  last 
Monday  night  did  not  please  those  per- 
sons in  our  country  who  believe  the  U.S. 
forces  should  be  withdrawn  from  Viet- 
nam without  delay. 

The  Piesident  did,  however,  stress 
repeatedly  that  he  is  doing  everything 
feasible  and  prudent  short  of  promising 
and  announcing  dates  in  advance  for 
troop  withdrawals,  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodeld  and  oth- 
ers propose. 

I  was  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
President  Nixon  stressed  the  need  to 
work  harder  toward  turning  over  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  the  re- 
sponsibility for  combat  missions  as  the 
troops  of  that  Government  demon- 
strate capability  to  assume  those  re- 
spon.sibilities. 

I  do  not  believe  in  precipitate  with- 
drawal of  our  forces,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  President  must  continue  to 
counsel  forthrightly  with  our  citizens 
and  leport  candidly  on  the  overriding 
issue,  namely,  how  to  stop  this  war  and 
how  our  youth  and  resources  can  be 
saved  from  the  death  and  destruction 
which  has  drained  America  for  too  long. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Communist  influences  in  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world  are  eager 
to  foment  and  escalate  violence  and 
discontent  in  America,  and  to  divide  our 
people. 

The  President  did  well  to  tell  the  pub- 
lic of  efforts  recently  made  and  others 
being  made  to  reach  areas  of  agreement 
With  Hanoi. 

The  President  assured  the  Nation  that 
he  has  a  plan  for  phased  U.S.  disengage- 
ment from  the  conflict. 

We  must  join  together  as  Americans  in 
pressing  forward  on  every  front  to  ad- 
vance more  effective  programs  for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  concerning  the  right  of 
individuals  to  express  protest  and  to  mass 
in  demonstration,  I  make  these  com- 
ments: 

In  the  Washington  Post  this  mornin.g 
we  read  that  planning  for  the  November 
15  antiwar  demonstration  here  has  been 
accelerated,  with  organizers  preparing 
for  a  massive  turnout  and  Government 
officials  voicing  fear  of  violence. 

According  to  the  article,  the  New 
Mobilization  Committee,  which  it  calls: 

An  umbrella  for  several  diverse  antiwar 
groups,  is  sponsoring  a  march  up  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  a  rally  on  the  Mall  on 
Nov.  15  to  climax  three  days  of  demonstra- 
tions beginning  Nov.  13. 

Local  protest  demonstrations,  similar 
to  those  of  the  Vietnam  moratorium  on 
October  15.  are  planned  for  cities  and 
college  campuses  throughout  the  country 
on  November  13  and  14.  And  the  Post 
adds  that  many  of  the  participants  of 
these  events  are  then  expected  to  gather 
in  Washington  on  Saturday.  November 
15.  The  article  points  out: 


stalled  negotiation*  between  protest  lead- 
ers and  the  Justice  Department  have  not  yet 
produced  an  agreement  on  permits  for  the 
march  and  rally.  But  government  authorities 
and  mobilization  leaders  are  planning  for 
at  least  200.000  participants  In  the  Nov.  15 
events. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  consistently  be- 
lieved in  the  right  of  citizens  to  express 
peacefully  and  lawfully  their  protests 
against  public  policies  with  which  they 
are  not  in  agreement.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  too  much  for  me  to  expect  that 
protests  will  be  uttered  or  otherwise 
expressed  rationally,  responsibly,  and 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  dignity. 

When  mass  demonstrations  or  protests 
are  promoted  there  is  always  the  hazard 
that  the  bounds  of  propriety  and  reason 
will  be  breeched  and  that  lawlessness 
and  violence  will  occur  to  mar  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  the  reasonableness  of  the 
purpose  for  which  organized. 

The  moratorium  demonstrations  here 
and  at  many  places  in  the  United  States 
on  Octol>er  15  were  notable  exceptions. 
They  were  generally  devoid  of  harass- 
ment and  inflammatory  activities  that 
marked  so  many  of  their  predecessors. 
They  were  a  credit  to  the  earnest  and 
purposeful  people  who  planned  and  led 
them.  There  were  evidences,  according  to 
Information  I  have  on  the  subject,  of  a 
relatively  small  number  of  extremists 
on  the  fringes  of  the  October  moiato- 
rium. 

Prior  to  the  moratorium  events  on  Oc- 
tober 15. 1  Issued  this  statement: 

As  many  of  our  citizens  In  West  Virginia 
and  elsewhere  participate  in  the  Vietnam 
moratorium  on  Wednesday,  I  urge  those  par- 
ticipating to  do  so  so  in  u  peaceful  and  re- 
spectful manner. 

By  orderly  and  earnest  appeal,  the  leaders 
of  Kovernment — executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial — can  become  more  aware  of  the  in- 
tense desire  for  peace  carried  on  through 
thoughtful  expression. 

I  have  joined  with  other  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  a  letter  which  reads  in  i>art 
as  follows: 

One  of  the  njost  important  ways  to  give 
voice  to  our  sentiment  is  to  show  through 
peaceful  assembly  and  non-violent  action 
that  a  majority  of  Americans  believe  that  the 
att.iinment  of  pe.ice  Is  our  most  Immediate 
and  important  national  goal.  Insofar  as  It 
is  peaceful,  lawful  and  non-violent,  we  view 
it  ;is  an  important  and  constructive  under- 
taking and  we  commend  it  We  believe  that 
a  clear  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican People  will  hasten  the  development  of 
new  US.  policies  which  will  bring  peace  to 
Vietn.im. 

But  I  have  a  feeling  of  real  concern 
that  the  New  Mobilization  Committee's 
November  13-15  successor  to  the  October 
15  moratorium  movement  is  being  influ- 
enced excessively  by  extremists.  Too 
many  radicals  and  advocates  of  violent 
confrontation  are  listed  among  those 
named  as  members  of  the  New  Mobili- 
zation steering  committee. 

The  backgrounds  of  too  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  demonstrations  next  week 
are  sufficient  to  give  me  cause  to  state 
without  equivocation  that  I  could  not  be 
identified  in  any  way  with  any  protest 
movement  they  would  lead.  There  are 
among  the  members  of  the  steering  com- 
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mlttee  and  the  followers  they  intend  to 
assemble,  persons  who  not  only  disap- 
prove of  our  Involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
war  but  actually  support  the  Vietcong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists^ 
I  could  not  condone  such  dissent,  which 
oversteps  valid  protest  and  becomes  un- 
Americanism. 


THE  NOVEMBER  MORATORIUM 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  report  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  <S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  nscal  year  1970  for 
military  procurement,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  STENNIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  attaches  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  call  the  Members  and  advise 
them  that  the  pending  business  is  this 
very  important  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  20 
minutes  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  gave  no  encouragement  to 
the  October  15  moratorium.  I  expressed 
concern  that  it  might  undercut  our  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  negotiate  an  honor- 
able peace  in  South  Vietnam. 

North  Vietnam's  Prime  Minister  Pham 
Van  Dong  had  no  illusions.  He  knew 
precisely  what  he  was  saying  when  he 
addressed  his  letter  in  support  of  the 
October  moratorium  to  his  "dear  Ameri- 
can friends." 

I  view  the  planned  November  demon- 
strations with  even  greater  concern. 

There  are  many  well  meaning  Ameri- 
cans, of  course,  ■who  because  their  per- 
ception of  reality  may  be  dulled  by  hu- 
manitarian instincts  or  by  seeming 
moral  commitments,  perhaps  feel  moti- 
vated to  come  to  Washington  or  other- 
wise participate  in  the  Vietnam  mora- 
torium scheduled  for  later  this  month. 

The  people  of  whom  I  speak  are  essen- 
tially good  Americans,  and  I  hope,  there- 
fore that  an  appeal  to  reason  will  per- 
suade them  that  participation  m  such 
demonstrations  can  hurt  them  and  their 
country.  I  hope,  in  a  word,  that  they 
Will  stay  at  home. 

The  issue  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  an 
extremely  emotional  one  which  has  di- 
vided much  of  our  society.  There  has 
been  widespread  uncertainty  from  the 
beginning  over  whether  we  should  have 
gotten  involved  and  whether  we  should 
stay  For  this  reason,  the  issue  has  be- 
come a  prime  target  of  exploitation  for 
every  Communist  and  lef  twing  extremist 
group  in  the  country. 

I  believe  that  the  many  Americans  who 
are  deeply  opposed  to  the  war  would  be 
doing  a  great  service  to  their  country  if 
they  would  heed  the  Presidents  call  for 
imity. 

The  President  is  acutely  aware  of  the 
great  disenchantment  which  many 
Americans  feel  for  the  war.  and  he  real- 
izes that  a  rapid  withdrawal  might  be 
the  politically  expedient  thing,  at  least 
for  the  moment. 

But  the  President  has  forsaken  politi- 
cal expediency  in  favor  of  a  firm  course 
of  action  calculated  to  extricate  the 
United  States  from  the  war  with  honor. 
Disengagement  under  other  than  honor- 
able terms  can  only  project  weakness  on 
our  part,  thereby  giving  encouragement 
to  Souet  and  Chinese  Communist  lead- 
ers who  are  still  bent  on  conquest  by 
aggression  and  subversion. 

The  President  has  spoken  coura- 
geously. He  has  articulated  a  positive 
plan  for  peace,  and  I  believe  that  it  can 
work  if  the  American  people  will  unite 
behind  him.  Partisan  politics  should  not 
be  a  consideration. 

Marching  and  waving  placards  in  the 
streets  will  not  aid  the  President  in  his 
difficult  task,  and  new  mass  demonstra- 
tions of  dissent  will  not  hasten  peace. 

New  demonstrations  can  only  serve  to 
encourage  the  enemy,  feed  his  propa- 
ganda mills,  and  further  weaken  the  bar- 
paining  position  of  the  United  States  at 
the  Paris  peace  talks,  where  the  dialog 
could  become  more  meaningful  if  the 
President  were  given  the  support  he 
needs. 
Many  Americans  may  be  unaware  ol 


the  fact  that  North  Vietnamese  and  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  negotiators  at 
Paris  have  repeatedly  used  the  antiwar 
movement  in  this  country  to  strengthen 
their  own  demands. 

To  be  specific,  on  October  16,  1969,  the 
day  following  the  October  moratorium. 
Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Binh.  a  spokesman 
for  the  NLF.  told  negotiators  at  the  Paris 
talks: 

•nie  fact  that  the  American  people  through 
their  present  struggle  voice  the  same  de- 
mands has  eloquently  testified  to  the  cor- 
rectness and  the  logical,  reasonable,  and 
realistic  character  of  the  10-point  overall 
solution  advanced  by  the  National  Front  for 
Liberation  and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 


Seven  davs  later,  on  October  23.  1969, 
Xuan  Thuy.  the  chief  Hanoi  negotiator 
in  Paris,  laid  it  even  more  clearly  on  the 
line  when  he  noted: 

we  are  not  alone  in  denouncing  the  Nixon 
administrations  present  scheme  and  actions, 
but  the  American  people,  including  many 
people  in  the  U.S.  political  circles,  have  also 
denounced  It   .   .   . 

The  current  struggle  of  the  American  peo- 
ple has  a  positive  effect  on  the  Paris  con- 
ference on  Vietnam  since  it  demands  that 
President  Nixon  renounce  his  policy  of  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam,  and  immediately  and 
totally  withdraw  U.S.  troops.  It  contributes 
to  removing  the  cause  of  the  present  dead- 
lock of  the  conference. 

Later  that  same  day.  the  Vietnam  News 
Agency  in  Hanoi  issued  the  following 
report  on  the  conference; 

Faced  with  the  fact  that  world  and  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  Is  strongly  condemning 
the  Nixon  Administration  lor  stubbornly 
pursuing  its  war  of  aggression  in  South  Viet- 
nam .  .  .  and  in  face  of  the  eloquent,  clear 
and  concrete  denouncements  by  Minister 
Xuan  Thuv  and  Minister  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh. 
U  S.  chief  delegate  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  showed 
embara-ssment  and  did  not  say  anything. 

The  evidence  is  clear  cut.  Americans 
march  in  the  streets,  and  the  Commu- 
nists carry  the  fact  directly  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  where  they  are  strength- 
ened as  a  result. 

Paris,  however,  is  not  the  only  place 
where  the  antiwar  demonstrations  are 
observed  with  approval  and  utilized 
against  us.  Much  propaganda  is  reaped 
from  them  in  the  Peking  and  Hanoi  press 
and  by  the  NLF  clandestine  radio  in 
South  Vietnam. 

In  a  domestic  radio  broadcast  from 
Hanoi  on  October  20.  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese referred  in  the  following  manner  to 
the  antiwar  demonstrators: 

In  their  valiant  and  persevering  struggle, 
the  American  progressives  will  certainly  win 
glorious  victories.  Being  hit  from  all  direc- 
tions, the  Nixon  clique  will  certainly  be  com- 
pletely defeated  in  the  aggressive  war  in 
Vietnam. 

On  the  same  day  the  NLF's  Uberation 
Press  Agency,  in  a  clandestine  transmis- 
sion, described  the  participation  of  Amer- 
icans in  the  antiwar  movement  as  a 
•lofty  revolutionary  action "  designed  to 
crush  U.S.  "imperialism."  The  transmis- 
sion continued  as  follows: 

The  South  Vietnamese  people  highly  ap- 
preciate the  American  people's  brave  acts 
and  their  important  contribution  to  Viet- 
nam's struggle — 

Note  the  words,  "their  important  con- 
tribution to  Vietnam's  struggle "— 
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as  well  as  to  the  strengthening  of  the  lofty 
friendship  between  he  peoples  of  the  two 
countries.  .   .   . 

Our  fraternal  salutation,  from  the  trench 
against  U.S.  agjreesl^n.  to  our  friends  in  the 
United  Stat«s. 


On  October  22. 
liberation  radio  of 
cast  to  South  Vietnam 

opl 


1969,  the  clandestine 
the  NLF,  in  a  broad- 
declared  : 

e's  brilliant  success  of 

ent    is    a   source    of 

t    to    our    troops    and 


people's  Ijrllliaut  success  of 
o^ement    Is    a    source    of 
to    our    troops    and 


The  American  pe 
the    15    October 
strong    cncouragem^ 
people. 

Allow  me  to  repeat  for  emphasis,  Mr 
President : 

The  American 
the    15    October    m 
strong    encourageme^it 
people. 

The  statement  ii  a  clear  and  unmis- 
takable handwriting  on  the  wall,  Mr. 
President.  If  the  enemy,  by  his  own  ad- 
mission, was  stronf  ly  encouraRcd  by  the 
October  moratorium,  one  can  imagine 
how  delighted  he  Will  be  by  the  impend- 
ing November  demonstrations. 

But]ihat  is  not  Jail  that  was  said  on 
the  October  22  broadcast  to  which  I  refer. 
The  NLF  radio  w^t  on  to  cite  the  need 
for  enemy  involvement  in  the  antiwar 
effort,  as  follows:  [ 

We  understand  thjat  o\ir  tasks  Involve  .  .  . 
promptly  and  closely  coordinating  actions 
with  the  American  people's  anil-war  move- 
ment to  drive  the  U.S.  aggressors  Into  dead- 
lock iind  embarassment  .  .  . 

Many  persons  planning  to  demonstrate 
in  the  November  moratoriiun  undoubt- 
edly are  indubitably  well-intentioned. 
But  there  is  a  signiflcant  number  who 
plan  to  participate  in  order  to  advance 
the  insidious  goals  of  communism  and 
anarchy.  These  individuals  include  mem- 
bers of  the  lunatie  fringe  of  the  New  Left 
as  well  as  cunning,  dedicated  enemies  of 
the  United  States  whose  ultimate  goals 
are  to  subvert  our  citizenry,  overthrow 
our  Government,  and  establish  a  totali- 
tarian society. 

The  great  tragedy  of  the  upcoming 
moratorium  is  that  thousands  of  well- 
meaning  Americans  may  allow  them- 
selves unwittingly  to  be  manipulated  into 
furthering  these  goals. 

The  Kreat  danger  in  the  moratorium 
is  that  the  radical  elements  may  succeed 
in  provoking  violent  confrontations  that 
could  lead  to  destruction  of  property  and 
injury  to  citizens. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  a  few  trained 
agitators  cannot  incite  a  crowd  of  thou- 
sands to  irrational  behavior  needs  only 
to  reflect  on  the  many  recent  incidents 
of  mob  violence. 

And  anyone  who  honestly  believes  the 
November  moratorium  will  be  limited  to 
a  mere  sincere  otttpouring  of  moral  in- 
dignation by  innocent  young  people 
devoid  of  ulterior  motives  is  either  un- 
informed or  naive. 

Those  truly  well-intentioned  young 
people  who  are  thinking  of  coming  to 
Washington  later  his  month  to  demon- 
strate should  stoj)  and  ask  themselves 
if  they  really  wafflt  to  take  part  in  an 
action  in  which  tihe  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  has  played  and  will  play  a  sig- 
nificant planning  role. 

They  should  ask  themselves  whether 
they   can.   In   good   conscience,   march 


beneath  Vietcong  flags  carried  by  radi- 
cals for  whom  the  war  is  only  a  shabby 
pretext  and  who  have  proclaimed  loudly 
that  their  Intention  is  to  destroy  our 
country. 

What  American  who  truly  loves  his 
country  will  want  to  march  alongside 
Arnold  Johnson,  the  public  relations  di- 
rector for  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.? 

Who  will  want  to  jmarch  with  Irving 
Sarnoff,  a  former  member  of  the  district 
council.  Southern  California  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  or  with  Sidney  M.  Peck, 
a  university  professor  who  served  as 
State  committeeman  of  the  Wisconsin 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.? 

Yet,  these  are  but  tliree  of  the  extreme 
leftists  who  actually  have  been  working 
on  the  .steering  committee  of  the  New 
Mobilization  Committee  To  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam — the  chief  organizing  group 
for  the  November  demonstrations. 

Conceined  Americans  who  think  they 
.■hould  encourage  or  participate  in  the 
moratorium  might  benefit  by  a  little 
in-ight  into  its  origins.  Excerpts  from 
the  October  21,  1969,  Washington  Report 
of  tlie  American  Security  Council  are 
enlightening  in  this  regard. 

During  tlie  late  .spring  of  1969,  a  group 
of  approximately  30  radical  leaders  of 
antiwar  organizations  issued  a  call  to 
a  national  antiwar  conference  to  be  held 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  4-5,  1969.  The 
call  was  initiated  for  the  most  part  by 
individuals  associated  with  the  National 
Mobilization  Committee  To  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam — MOBE — an  organization 
wliicli  has  functioned  as  a  coalition  for 
numerous  antiwar  groups  operating 
throughout  the  country. 

Functioning  as  the  lineal  descendant 
of  A.  J.  Muste's  November  8  Mobilization 
Committee  for  Peace  in  Vietnam,  MOBE 
lias  a  3-ycar  historj'  involving  violence 
and  civil  disobedience.  MOBE  sponsored 
the  October  21-22.  1967.  demonstrations 
in  Washington.  D.C..  during  which  time 
repeated  attempts  were  made  to  close 
down  the  Pentagon.  It  also  jointly 
planned  and  executed  the  disruption  of 
the  1068  Democratic  Party  National 
Convention  held  in  Chicago,  and  spon- 
sored the  demonstrations  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  on  Januai-y  18-20.  1969.  in  pro- 
test over  the  inauguration  of  President 
Nixon. 

In  a  determined  effort  to  revive  and 
strengthen  agitational  protest  activities 
against  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  MOBE-oriented  initiators  of 
the  Cleveland  conference  believed  that 
a  more  extensive  formation  of  MOBE 
was  required  in  order  to  establish  an  ef- 
fective antiwar  program.  According  to 
the  published  call,  the  puri')ose  of  the 
conference  was  to  "broaden  and  imify 
the  antiwar  forces  in  this  country  and 
to  plan  coordinated  national  antiwar 
actions  for  the  fall." 

The  conference  was  attended  by  ap- 
proximately 900  persons,  many  of  whom 
were  delegates  from  antiwar  groups 
comprising  individuals  identified  in 
sworn  testimony  as  Communists,  well- 
known  Communist  sympathizers  and 
radical  pacifists  in  their  leadership. 
Among  the  more  notoriotis  organizations 
represented  at  the  conference,  in  addi- 
tion to  MOBE  and  the  Cleveland  Area 
Peace    Action    Council— CAPAC— were 
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the  Commimist  Party.  U.S.A..  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois  Clubs  of  America.  National  Law- 
yers Guild.  Chicago  Peace  Coimcil, 
Southern  California  Peace  Action  Coun- 
cil. Veterans  for  Peace  In  Vietnam.  So- 
cialist Workers  Party.  Young  Socialist 
Alliance.  Student  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee to  End  the  war  in  Vietnam,  Youth 
Against  War  and  Fascism.  Fifth  Avenue 
Vietnam  Peace  Parade  Committee. 
Women's  Strike  for  Peace,  and  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society.  There 
were  also  in  attendance  persons  repre- 
senting so-called  "GI  underground  news- 
.napors  "  which  are  devoted  to  dis.seminat- 
ing  antiwar  propaganda  and  to  dis- 
crediting the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

A  steering  committee  of  about  20  to 
30  members  formed  the  ruling  clique  at 
the  conference.  In  effect,  the  steering 
committee  was  a  self-appointed  group 
composed  mostly  of  Communists  and 
radical  pacifists  with  pro-Communist 
leanings  who  have  participated  in 
MOBE  action  projects  in  varying  degrees. 
Members  of  the  steering  committee  with 
Commimist  backgroimds  included  the 
following:  Arnold  Johnson,  public  rela- 
tions director  and  legislative  representa- 
tive of  the  Commimist  Party  U.S.A.— 
CPUSA;  Irving  SamolT,  who  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  dLstrict  council 
Southern  California  CPUSA;  Sidney  M. 
Peck,  a  former  State  committeeman. 
Wisconsin  CPUSA;  Dorothy  Hayes  of  the 
Chicago  branch.  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  who  has 
been  identified  in  sworn  testimony  in 
1965  as  a  Communist  Party  member; 
Sidney  Lens— Sidney  Okun— leader  of 
the  now  defunct  Revolutionary  Workers 
League;  and  Fred  Halstead.  1968  presi- 
dential candidate  of  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party.  Moreover,  steering  committee 
member  David  Dellinger.  MOBE  chair- 
man, declared  m  a  May  1963  speech: 

I  am  a  communist,  but  I  am  not  the  So- 
viet-type CommurUst. 

There  "were  a  number  of  other  indi- 
viduals attending  the  conference,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  previously  identified,  who 
have  been  closely  linked  wtih  activities 
of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S-A.  or  its 
front  apparatuses.  Some  of  these  persons 
were  Phil  Bart,  newly  appointed  chair- 
man. Ohio  CPUSA:  Jay  Schaffner. 
W.  E.  B.  DuBoLs  Clubs  of  America; 
Charles  Wilson  of  Chicago;  Ishmael 
Flory.  Afro-American  Heritage  Associa- 
tion; Gene  Tournour.  National  Secretary, 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America;  and 
Sylvia  Kushner,  leader  of  the  Chicago 
Peace  Council. 

The  conference  was  well  represented 
by  a  number  of  functionaries  of  the  So- 
cialist Workers  Party — SWP — and  its 
youth  arm.  Young  Socialist  Alliance — 
YSA.  At  the  outset  of  the  conference. 
it  became  apparent  that  the  majority  of 
those  in  attendance  were  affiliated  with 
numerous  antiwar  groups  operatmg  un- 
der the  domination  of  the  Trotskyist 
SWP  or  YSA. 

The  plenary  session  reconvened  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  of  July  5,  1969,  at 
which  time  the  steering  committee  In- 
troduced a  "majority-minority"  resolu- 
tion for  approval.  The  conference  reso- 
lution agreed  to  endorse  or  assist  in  or- 
ganizing a  series  of  anti-Vietnam-war 
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action  projects  commenctog  during  the 
month  of  August  and  terminating  with 
the  November  15.  1969,  demonstration  m 

Washington,  D.C.  ^   .w  *     .    co 

The   conference   claimed   that   it   se- 
lected a    -new,  broadly -based"  national 
steering  committee  of  approximately  30 
mdividuals  to  'implement  the  program 
of    action."    Prior    to    adjourning,    the 
steering,  committee  adopted  a  new  name 
for  the  organization  which  was  to  be  re- 
.sponsible  for  planning  and  directing  the 
fall  demonstrations.  It  was  designated 
the  New  Mobilization  Committee  To  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam.  However,  in  actu- 
ality  the  MOBE-oriented  steering  com- 
mittee composed  of  key  MOBE  officials, 
simply  decided  to  drop  the  name  na- 
tional mobilization  committee  and  sub- 
stitute a  new  but  similar  title.  Therefore, 
the  new  MOBE  succeeded  the  "old"  na- 
tional MOBE  with  the  leadership  of  the 
latter   remaining   virtually   intact.   The 
new  MOBE  has  characterized  itself  as  a 
"new     antiwar    coalition"    which    will 
"carrv  forward  the  work  of  the  old  na- 
toinai  mobilization  committee"  to  "af- 
fect the  inclusion  of  a  wider  social  base 
among  GI's,  high  school  students,  labor, 
clergy,  and  third  worid  communities'  It 
simply    added   overt   support   from    the 
Communist  Party  and  Socialist  Workers 
Party     to     create     a     •united     front 
approach. 

An  evaluation  of  the  Conference  b> 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party  provided  a 
revealmg  insight  into  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Conference  from  a  Communist 
viewpoint.  The  SWP  declared: 

The  attendance  at  the  conference,  the 
serious  political  debate,  the  program  mapped 
out  and  the  spirited  note  on  which  the  ses- 
sions ended  offer  every  promise  that  the 
anti-war  movement  Ls  on  the  road  to  one 
of  the  biggest  things  this  country  has  ever 
seen. 

Mr.  President,  the  grab  bag  of  Com- 
munists and  SociaUsts  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned and  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
American  Security  Council  report,  will 
probably  seem  mild  by  comparison  with 
.some  of  the  radicals  who  may  show  up 
and  foment  disorder  during  the  Novem- 
ber moratorium. 

If  the  "Weatherman  '  faction  of  SDfa 
joins  the  moratorium,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  mean  trouble.  Last  month.  Mark 
Rudd  and  a  few  hundred  "Weathermen" 
went  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  violent 
confrontations  with  police  there. 

These  young  revolutionaries  went  on 
a  wild  rampage  which  resulted  in  wide- 
spread damage  to  property  of  the  citizens 
of  Chicago.  Three  of  the  "Weathennen 
were  shot  by  police. 

A  group  of  women,  led  by  "Weather- 
mans"  Bernadine  Dohrn.  threatened  to 
destroy  an  Army  iiiduction  center.  They 
gathered  in  a  park,  sang  praises  to  Ho 
CM  Minh  and  Mao  Tse-lung.  and  then 
charged  into  police  ranks  trying  to  kick 
the  officers  in  the  groins.  Illinois  Gover- 
nor Ogilvie  called  up  the  National  Guard 
and  before  it  was  over,  police  arrested 
more  than  200  demonstrators. 

If  the  extremists  of  the  New  Left  can 
cause  that  much  trouble  in  Chicago 
without  a  mob  to  exploit,  imagine  what 
they  might  do  in  a  crowd  of  moratoriimi 
demonstrators,  many  of  whom  will  be 
charged  up  emotionally  over  the  war. 


It  would  not  take  much  to  heat  things 
up  A  few  bricks  thrown  by  well-placed 
agitators  could  touch  off  violent  mob  ac- 
tion involving  fights  with  police.  Hun- 
dreds   of    innocent    persons    could    be 

injured.  . 

This  IS  i.vHt  wild  speculation.  It  is  a 
frightenhu  possibility.  Deliberate  vio- 
lence mav  .^tem  reprehensible  to  most 
Americans;  but.  to  the  militant,  quisling 
enemies  of  our  c-untry  within  our  midst, 
it  is  a  necessary  tool  in  bringing  about 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  our  Republic. 

The  fact  of  the  demonstrations  alone 
is  enouL'h  to  make  the  Communists  turn 
.somer.sault.s  of  .iov  in  Paris.  Peking,  and 
Moscow.  Violent  incidents  as  a  result  of 
the  demon.strations  would  be  like  icing 
on  the  cake  of  propaganda. 

Some  Americans  may  have  rational- 
ized that  marching  on  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal will  be  a  true  act  of  patriotism.  Quite 
to  the  contrary,  it  can  only  encourage 
the  Communists  and  prolong  the  war 
which  we  all  want  to  see  brought  to  an 
honorable  end.  The  most  patriotic  act 
which  such  citizens  can  perform  dunng 
the  November  moratoriiun  is  to  ignore  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yieldmg. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  his  speech.  It  is 
certalnlv  one  I  am  going  to  pursue  and 
read  with  the  greatest  of  interest. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  iS.2546>  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1970 
for  military  procurement,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  brief  statement  to  make  now  regarding 
the  conference  report  on  S.  2546.  which 
is  now  the  pending  matter  before  the 
Senate,  but  before  presenting  this  dis- 
cussion and  giving  the  results.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  prelinv.nar>'  observa- 
tions. 

I  can  doubly  assure  the  Senate  that 
everj-  aspect  of  this  legislation,  in  the 
versions  approved  by  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  was  thoroughly  consid- 
ered by  the  conferees.  There  were  10 
separate  meetings  by  the  Senate-House 
conferees,  and  those  meetings  lasted  m 
the  neighborhood  of  3  hours  each 
time,  except  the  last  one.  which  was  for 
a  little  finishing  up  and  .signing  of  the 

report. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  conferees  alone 
met  four  times  to  resolve  various  prob- 
lems. Moreover,  a  separate  group  of  Sen- 
ate-House conferees  met  on  one  item,  the 
Tow  missile,  and  received  additional 
testimony.  Finally,  the  respective  staffs 
of  the  two  committees  were  in  daily  con- 
sultation on  various  aspects  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Moreover  Chairman  Rivers  and  I  had 
many  conferences  in  our  offices  and  by 
telephone  regarding  plans  for  the  meet- 
ings and  consideration  of  points  of  dif- 
ference. 


Mr.  President,  there  were  59  major 
items  of  difference  between  the  Senate 
and  House  versions.  The  effort  I  have 
just  described  occurred  over  the  period 
from  October  6  to  November  4.  In  sub- 
stance, Mr.  President,  this  legislation  in 
conference  was  debated  and  considered 
with  the  same  degree  of  thoroughness 
and  conviction  on  both  sides  that  the  bill 
received  on  the  Senate  floor  over  the 
period  of  7 '2  weeks  of  iU  consideration. 
I  am  not  given  to  undue  praise  of  any- 
one, but  the  House  conferees  are  able 
men,  unusually  well  versed  in  their  com- 
mittee work.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
them. 

Another  point  I  would  emphasize.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  Senate  conferees 
worked  equally  hard  lor  all  provisions, 
both  those  that  originated  in  the  Sen- 
ate committee  and  those  which  were 
adopted  on  the  Senate  floor.  We  con- 
sidered that  we  represented  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  and.  as  I  shall  indicate  later, 
we  obtained  what  I  consider  to  be  good 
results  in  having  a  large  portion  of  the 
Senate  amendments  adopted  as  a  part 
of  the  final  bill. 

SUMMARY   OF   ENTIRE  BILL 

In  terms  of  total  authorization.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing comparisons. 

The  bill  «s  finally  agreed  upon  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $20.7  billion  as  com- 
pared to  $21.3  billion  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  $19.98  billion  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  For  procurement  the  bill  author- 
izes $13.4  billion  as  compared  to  $13.9 
billion  as  passed  by  the  House  and  $12.8 
billion  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  For  Re- 
search and  Development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation the  bill  authorizes  $7.2  billion  as 
compared  to  $7.4  billion  in  the  House  bill 
and  $7.1  billion  in  the  Senate  bill.  As  an 
overall  comparison,  the  final  bill  was 
$721  million  more  than  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, but  $637  million  less  than  the  House 
version  contained. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  later  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  complete  charts  set- 
ting forth  the  comparative  fiscal  data  on 
the  legislation. 

DISCUSSION     OF     MAJOR    ITEMS 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  discuss  the  major 
items  in  conference,  after  which  I  shall 
attempt  to  answer  any  questions  Sen- 
ators may  have.  I  would  also  point  out 
that  Conference  Report  91-607  has  been 
printed  and  contains  all  details  on  the 
final  leeislation. 

ARMY    .'.IRCRAFT   PROCUREMENT 

Cobra:  The  Senate  accepted  $86  mil- 
lion added  by  the  House  lor  170  Army 
Cobra  helicopters  which  are  necessaiy 
for  replacements  in  Vietnam.  This  re- 
quest was  not  received  in  the  Senate 
prior  to  the  markup  of  the  bill,  and 
the.se  additional  helicopters  are  neces- 
sary because  of  the  cancellation  of  the 
Cheyenne  helicopter  program. 

I  state,  by  way  of  further  explanation, 
that  that  sum  was  readily  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate,  because  in  the  consider- 
ation of  our  version  of  the  bill,  we  did 
not  get  to  the  proof  with  reference  to 
the  Cobra  helicopters.  We  recognized 
all  the  time,  and  advised  the  Senate 
when  the  bill  was  being  considered,  that 
this  would  be  necessary. 
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NAVT  AIllCRAfT  PBtXJURIMENT 

A-7E:  The  Senate  conferees  acceded 
to  the  House  in  restoring  $104  million 
for  the  procurement  of  27  A-7E  air- 
craft. The  Sertate  had  deleted  this  item 
and  directed  t^at  the  Navy  obtain  these 
aircraft  from  among  those  already  pur- 
chased by  the  Air  Force  as  a  part  of 
the  action  of  the  Senate  in  directing  the 
""purchase  of  F-i4's  for  the  Air  Force  rather 
than  A-7's. 

AIR  rORC4  AIRCRAFT  PROCUREMENT 

A-7D:  As  tihe  Senate  may  recall,  the 
committee  deleted  a  request  of  $374.4 
million  for  tiie  procurement  of  A-7D 
aircraft  for  the  Air  Force  and  author- 
ized these  same  funds  for  the  procure- 
ment of  F-4  tilrcraft.  The  House  insisted 
these  funds  b^  utilized  for  the  A-7  pro- 
gram and  th6^  Senate  receded  in  its 
position.  \ 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  crystal  clear  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  conferees  ffliat  in  agreeing  to  the 
current  A-7  reque  it  the  Senate  does  not 
intend-to  go  beyo  id  the  present  three- 
wing  program  of  A-7's  and  reserves  a 
right  of  stopping  snort  of  even  the  three 
wings.  I  might  acd  at  this  point  that 
funds  in  this  bill  i  ilus  those  already  ap- 
proved will  purch  ise  about  half  of  the 
required  planes  f  )r  a  three-wins  pro- 
gram. 

SOUTIIE-Xar  .\SIA  FIGHTER 

Mr.  President,  as  passed  by  the  House 
the  bill  provided  (for  $48  million  in  re- 
search and  development  and  S4  million 
in  long  lead  itern  for  a  .so-called  free 
world  fighter.  Tlicre  were  no  funds  In 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill.  The  con- 
ferees as  p  compromise  agreed  to  a  re- 
duced sum  with  much  more  restilctlve 
legislative  langufepe  on  this  matter.  I 
would  emphasize!  the  following.  In  sub- 
stance, the  bill  «ow  contains  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  .simplified 
fighter  aircraft  (or  our  allies  in  South- 
east Asia  in  order  that  a  more  .simple 
aircraft  may  bd  developed  which  will 
meet  their  own  peculiar  needs  in  terms 
of  defense  and  jilt  the  same  time  be  of  a 
sufficiently  simple  design  that  they  can 
maintain  it  with  their  own  trained  per- 
sonnel. In  this  way.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  be  able  to  assist  in  accelerating 
tile  withdrawal  of  American  support 
troops  from  South  Vietnam.  In  addition, 
there  should  be  ultimate  savings  by 
making  available  to  Southeast  Asia  a 
plane  le^s  expensive  to  build  and  clieapcr 
to  maintain. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  aircraft  in  the 
active  United  States  inventoi-y  are  too 
complicated  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
per.soniiel  to  maintain.  The  specific  lan- 
suiage  in  the  law  provides  as  follows: 
That  S28  million  will  be  available  out  of 
the  Air  Force  procurement  authorization 
to  initiate  the  procurement  of  such  an 
aircraft,  with  the  further  proviso  that 
the  required  research  and  development 
may  be  accomplished  within  this  total 
sum, 

P'urther.  as  a  matter  of  law.  the  Air 
Force  will  be  required  to  conduct  a  com- 
petition for  thas  aircraft  prior  to  the 
obligation  of  any  funds.  This  competition 
will  be  based  on  the  threat  as  evaluated 


and  deteiTnined  by  the  Secretary  ot 
Defense. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  new  money 
in  this  bill  for  this  aircraft.  It  merely 
permits  the  use  of  $28  million  out  of  the 
general  procurement  fimds  available  in 
the  Air  Force.  Furthermore,  this  use  does 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  It  would  have  to  tie 
appropriated  specifically  to  be  for  this 
purpose. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  complete.  op>en 
competition  regarding  this  matter,  and 
that  Includes  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  have  the  dis- 
cretion to  simplify  or  reduce  the  com- 
plex nature  of  the  planes  that  we  already 
have,  and  thereby  obtain  a  more  simple, 
less  complicated  plane  for  the  countries 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Of  course,  it  can  be 
said  that  this  plane  would  be  used  be- 
yond Southeast  Asia.  That  is  tioie,  but 
it  would  have  to  be  first  authorized  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
then  any  planes  tliat  were  bought  appro- 
priated for  by  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee; and  that  would  apply  even 
though  it  came  through  our  foreign  nilh- 
taiy  aid. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  not  really 
favorable  to  this  project,  in  the  begin- 
ning. We  debated  it  at  great  length.  I 
talked  with  Mr.  Laird  over  the  telephone 
several  times  about  it.  He  wanted  it  as 
an  open  option,  so  he  could  proceed,  if 
he  saw  fit.  in  this  direction.  I  am  not 
pledged,  myself,  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  to  support  this 
matter  this  year,  or  any  year,  in  the  com- 
mittee; and  I  expect  to  leain  more  about 
it  before  I  do.  But  I  certainly  have  not 
said  I  would  not  support  it  under  any 
circumstances,  because  I  think  it  is 
worthy  of  further  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  emphasize  that 
the  $23  million  is  not  an  added  item  to 
the  Air  Force  procurement  authoriza- 
tion, but  must  be  absorbed  within  the 
procurement  account.  I  would  add  that 
this  item  has  been  fully  supported  by 
Secretary  Laird  in  communications  to 
both  Committees. 

ARMY  MISSILE  PROCUREMENT 

Tow:  The  Tow  missile  was  a  matter 
of  considcral>le  interest,  which  was  in  the 
Senate  bill,  but  the  House  deleted  in  its 
entirety  the  S142  million  authorized  for 
the  procurement  of  the  Tow  antitank 
mi:;:'  ilc.  which  had  been  authorized  by 
the  Senate  The  conferees  agreed  on  $100 
million  for  this  item. 

AIR    FORCE    MIS.SILE    PROCUREMENT 

Sram;  The  conferees  agreed  to  the 
.?20  4  million  for  the  procurement  of  the 
short  lange  attack  missile  Sram  which 
was  contained  in  the  House  version  but 
deleted  by  the  Senate.  It  appeared  that 
the  development  problems  have  been  suf- 
ficiently overcome  to  justify  a  line  item 
for  this  weai)on. 

NAVY    .SHIPBUILDING    AND    CONVFRSION 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  on  Navy  shipbuilding  and 
conversion,  but  with  the  addition  of  $415 
million  in  the  authorization  of  ship  con- 
struction and  conversion.  The  items 
added  are  those  established  by  the  Navy 
in  terms  of  its  priorities  and  also  repre- 


sent in  large  part  what  we  anticip>ate  will 
Ije  requested  In  next  year's  budget. 

I  should  also  add,  Mr.  President,  that 
none  of  these  items  are  expected  to  be 
funded  for  fiscal  year  1970.  and  I  shall 
read  the  list  of  the  items  Included,  Init 
before  I  name  them,  in  total,  the  House 
bill  included  $960  million  for  additional 
vessels  or  ships  that  were  not  In  the 
budget  and  were  not  in  the  Senate  bill. 
The  House  conferees  were  very  insistent 
that  that  inclusion  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  be  included.  That  was 
one  of  the  long  discussed  and  debated 
parts  of  the  conference. 

We  obtained  a  list  of  the  ships,  and 
found  that  certain  of  them,  while  re- 
quested by  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
had  been  rejected  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  They  are  expected  to  be  in  the 
budget  next  year,  fiscal  year  1971;  so 
agreement  was  finally  reached  that  we 
would  agree  to  $412  million  of  the  $960 
million  that  was  in  the  blU,  under  the 
situation  and  facts  and  circumstances  I 
have  already  enumerated.  The  Depart- 
meiit  of  Defense  said  that  they  would 
not  ask  for  appropriations  for  these 
items  this  year. 

ARMY    TRACKED    COMBAT    VEHICLE    PROCUREMENT 

MBT-70;  $20  million  was  included  in 
the  Army's  production  base  support 
procurement  for  the  main  battle  tank — 
MBT-70.  The  Senate  had  provided  $25.4 
million  for  this;  the  House  nothing. 

Sheridan:  $24.2  million  was  agreed 
upon  for  Army  procurement  of  the 
Sheridan  armored  reconnaissance  vehi- 
cle, which  adds  $9  million  to  the  amount 
approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  in  time  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will  make 
a  statement  regarding  the  research  and 
development  reductions  in  this  bill,  in 
connection  with  which  he  rendered  such 
outstanding  service.  We  did  get  accepted, 
in  the  settlement,  the  Fulbright  amend- 
ment for  reduction  of  $45  million  in  the 
research  and  development  program. 

I  see  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  present,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  him,  if  he  wishes,  at  this  point. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  did  I 
understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  in 
addition  to  the  money  provided  by  the 
Senate  for  shipbuiding.  the  conferees 
added  more  than  $4  million  for  .ships? 

Mr.  STF::NNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Which  ships  are  cov- 
ered? The:e  are  no  carriers? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  are  no  carriers.  I 
will  read  the  list  of  the  ships  and  com- 
ment on  the  earners. 

The  items  involve  the  conversion  of 
three  Kuided  missile  frigates,  instead  of 
one.  at  an  added  cost  of  .S41  million . 

There  was  one  in  the  Senate  bijl  and 
one  in  the  budget.  However,  the  House 
bill  had  added  two.  We  first  agreed  on  a 
figure  and  also  on  this  line  of  preferences. 

I  jx)int  out  to  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana that  a  big  factor  in  the  agreement 
was  that  these  ships  are  headed  for  ap- 
proval in  the  1971  budget.  It  is  really 
next  year's  program.  They  are  not  mat- 
ters that  were  just  picked  up  here  and 
Uiere  that  some  individual  wanted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  not  wait  until 
next  year  to  get  the  appropriation? 
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Mr  STENNIS.  That  Is  the  posiUon  we 
took  over  and  over  again.  We  met  12 
times.  They  were  3-hour  meettoga  each 
time.  These  were  not  perfunctory  af- 
fairs except  the  last  one  We  had  a  multi- 
tude of  conferences  of  all  kinds.  This 
was  the  best  agreement  we  could  get 

There  is  not  a  dollar  of  money  for  this 
fiscal  year.  I  am  satisfied  i"  ^y  mind 
with  respect  to  all  of  these  matters  that 
would  not  have  been  approved  next  year 
because  they  are  so  much  a  part  of  tne 
necessary  building  program. 

Mr    ELLENDER.  Did  the  House  con- 
ferees accept  the  Prosram  outlined  by 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  shipbuilding? 
Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  ELLENDER.  Without  exception? 
Mr    STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  That 
was  in  their  bill  to  start  with. 

I  will  read  at  least  some  ot  these,  i 
have  them  listed  in  my  statement. 

There  is  the  construction  of  eight 
destroyers,  instead  of  five.  That  would 
provide  an  added  cost  of  $157  million  for 
the  three  extra  destroyers. 

There  is  provision  for  the  advanced 
procurement  of  three  nuclear  frigates,  in- 
stead of  two.  at  an  added  cost  of  i>i^ 
million. 

Next  is  the  construction  of  a  destroyer 
tender,  not  in  the  Senate  bill,  at  an  added 
cost  of  $82  million.  That  is  part  of  that 
$960  million. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator because  he  had  asked  about  the  ear- 
ner  As  part  of  the  $960  milUon  in  the 
House  bill,  they  had  $100  million  for  lead 
time  items  for  the  third  carrier.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  House 
on  that  matter.  And  the  House  conferees 
were  quite  insistent  about  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  the  first  item  on  the  pref- 
erence liet.  However,  a  promise  had  been 
made  here  by  our  committee  durmg  the 
debate  that  we  would  not  bring  in  a  rec- 
ommendation for  any  funds  for  an  addi- 
tional carrier  until  this  survey  and  spe- 
cial consideration  of  the  matter  had  been 

had. 

I  could  not  see  any  honorable  way  in 
which  we  could  consider  yielding,  al- 
though the  House  thought  we  were  in 
error  In  keeping  with  the  promise  we 
had  made  here,  we  did  not  agree  to  the 
additional  carrier.  We  never  did  agree  to 
it  However,  we  wanted  to  have  a  survey 
made.  And  in  the  end  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  join  us  on  the  survey. 
That  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  that  only  two  of 
the  three  authorized  nuclear  carriers 
will  be  constructed,  and  the  other  will  be 
postponed  until  the  survey  is  made. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  other  one  will  have 
to  be  authorized.  It  is  not  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
will  "speak  about  the  U -percent  cut  in 
research  and  development.  We  had  pub- 
lic debate  here  on  a  few  of  these  items 
that  I  will  mention  in  passing.  The 
SAM-D  missile  item  was  compromised  at 
S60  miUion.  This  is  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

The  AW  ACS.  for  which  the  Air  Force 
authorized  $15   million  and  the  House 
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$40  million,  was  finally  agreed  to  In  the 
sum  of  $40  million. 

on  tile  Conus  air  defense  intercepter 
for  which  the  House  authorized  $18  5 
million  and  the  Senate  $2.5  mUlion.  the 
conferees  agreed  to  the  lower  Senate  fig- 

lire 

There  are  other  items  that  I  will  an- 
swer questions  about,  if  desired.  How- 
ever I  will  not  delineate  them  now. 

On  the  general  provisions,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  upon  a  modified  version  of 
the  amendment  authorizing  a  GAO  study 
of  defense  profits.  The  modification 
makes  it  clear  that  the  information  re- 
quired from  a  contractor's  records  will 
be  that  obtainable  from  the  records  he 
keeps  in  the  normal  course  of  business. 
It  also  takes  away  the  subpena  power 
from  the  Comptroller  General  and  con- 
templates that  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Armed  Ser\'ices  would 
issue  subpenas  in  necessary  cases  when 
requested.  ,  .^  .,  „ 

That  was  a  hotly  contested  item  on  the 
floor  It  concerned  the  granting  of  sub- 
Ijcna  power  and  involved  the  changing 
of  the  nature  of  the  GAO. 

We  strenuously  urged  the  adoption  of 
the  Senate  amendment  because  I  thought 
the  restrictions  on  the  subpena  power 
were  adequate  and  had  been  properly 
phrased  and  took  care  of  it  aH  "^ht. 
However,  the  House  never  did  yield  w-ith 
reference  to  the  subpena  power  on  either 
one  of  these  two  items.  And  there  was  no 
wav  to  f;et  them  to  yield.  But  they  did 
yield  and  agree  to  this  modification  that 
i  have  discussed. 

On    the   financial    disclosure   amend- 
ment the  House  receded  from  its  objec- 
tion t3  section  403  of   the  Senate  bill 
with  an  amendment.  This  section  con- 
tains the  financial  disclosure  provisions 
for  former  military  officers  and  civihans 
involved  in  defense  procurement  matters. 
The  House  added  a   provision  for   a 
new  Assistant  Secretary— Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Health  Affairs.  That  is 
a  matter  that  they  have  added  in  several 
bills  in  recent  years.  We  finally  agreed 
to  include  that  provision.  I  think  that 
there  is  rather  strong  argument  m  favor 
of  it  and  that  the  work  can  be  central- 
ized there.  ,  .  ,    ^ 
At  one  time  it  was  offered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  crowd  out  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary on  Systems  Analysis.   We  never 
would  agree  to  it  in  that  form,  because 
any  Secretary  of  Defense  is  entitled  to 
the  very  best  personnel  he  can  get.  Ana 
it  helps  to  give  status  in  these  matters  of 
procurement  and  systems  analysis  eval- 
uation. . 
We  had  a  very  compUcated  amend- 
ment   considered    on   the   Senate    floor 
regarding    independent    research.    The 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

we  finally  agreed  that  the  Senator 
would  introduce  a  bill  on  that  subject. 
The  committee  recommended  a  20-per- 
cent reduction  in  funds.  That  passed  the 
Senate  in  that  form. 

That  amendment  was  very  stoutly  re- 
sisted by  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  Some  rather  complicated  matters 
came  up  concerning  it.  However,  after  a 
most  thorough  consideration,  we  agreed 
that  we  would  settle  it  with  an  amend- 


ment that  would  not  disturb  existing 

contracts  and  there  would  be  an  overaU 

reduction  of  7  percent  in  new  contracts 

made  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  the  idea 

being  that  that  Is  a  temporary  settlement 

of  the  matter  and  that  we  are  getting 

into  the  field  more  expUcltly.  we  hope  to 

have  better  guidelines  possibly  by  statute 

In  the  next  year.  „      -j     »       ;n 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield?  .  ,^  ♦„ 

Mr   STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 

the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 

cin  He  is  the  author  of  the  amendment 

to  which  I  have  just  referred,  and  he 

d'd  a  great  deal  of  fine  work  on  it. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  say  a  num- 
ber of  things  later,  but  first  I  want  to  say 
that  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  the  excellent  Job 
he  did  with  regard  to  the  amendments  I 
introduced.  I  think  he  made  a  toe  fight. 
I  know  it  was  not  easy-  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  about  this  amendment. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  that  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  retained  by  the  con- 
ference placed  this  practice  of  mdepend- 
ent  research— what  I  have  in  mind  are 
loose  rules  and  regulations^for  the  first 
time  under  the  scrutiny  and  examination 
of  both  the  Pentagon  and  Congress? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  is  a  correct 
statement.  It  will  now  have  to  be  under 
the  strict  survelUance  of  the  Pentagon, 
and  this  is  a  sUrt  whereby  we  can  have 
legislative  surveillance. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  to  Umlt  the  funds  which  the 
Pentagon  allows  to  be  written  off  by 
contractors  for  this  purpose  to  93  per- 
cent of  the  contemplated  level  of  allow- 
ance for  future  contracts?  In  other 
words,  there  is  at  least  a  7-percent  cut 
in  the  amount  which  would  otherwise 
be  allowed  in  future  contracts. 

Mr  STENNIS.  That  is  correct,  ine 
language  appears  a  litUe  odd.  but  that 
is  the  way  it  had  to  be  drawn. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  that  this  amount  would  be  a  cut  ot 
at  least  $40  mllUon  to  $50  mUlion  over 
what  it  would  otherwise  have  been  and 
that  it  might  in  fact  be  more? 

Mr  STENNIS  Yes,  I  think  that  is  ap- 
proximately correct.  We  found  that  there 
was  no  way  to  be  accurate  on  that  be- 
cause of  various  conditions  I  think  I 
said  at  one  time  that  it  would  run  from 
S30  million  to  $40  milUon  to  $50  million, 
but  I  think  $40  million  to  $50  million  is 
more  nearly  accurate.  *  ^    *>,„ 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  this  is  a  beginning. 
AS  I  understand  it.  the  Senator  intends 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  question  and  his 
committee  intends  to  go  into  it  m  con- 
siderable detail. 

Mr  STENNIS.  That  is  exactly  what 
ve  propose  to  do.  It  must  be  evaluated; 
it  must  be  understood.  I  think  it  must 
be  regulated  somewhat,  although  I  am 
impressed  with  the  need  for  some  opera- 
tion in  this  field. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
not  also  agree  that  the  effect  of  the 
r-irndmcnt  is  to  give  a  clear  notice  to 
t'  procurement  officials  in  the  Defense 
Department  that  some  past  practices  ap- 
pear to  those  of  us  who  have  examined 
them  to  be  questionable,  indeed,  and  that 
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there  needs  to  b«  a  tightening  of  the  reg- 
ulations and  controls  under  which  this 
procedure  has  been  practiced? 

For  example,  my  ofHce  was  unable  to 
find  out  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  to  find  in  the  armed  services  procure- 
ment regulations  any  clear  definitions  or 
regulations  which  involved  funds  in  ex- 
cess of  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Is  this  amendment  not  a  clear  notice 
to  the  procurement  officials  and  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Pentagon  that  this 
entire  area  must  be  re-examined,  tight- 
ened, and  brought  under  control? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  what  we  in- 
tend to  do.  We  arc  going  to  follow  that 
up  by  letter.  No  corruption  or  anything 
like  that  was  found  there. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  It  was  the  inadequacy 
of  the  system  and  an  application  of  that 
system.  It  is  just  intolerable,  as  I  see 
it.  It  is  an  important  field,  however. 

The  committee  will  not  bring  in  a  rec- 
ommendation again  until  we  get  a  better 
system  and  a  better  understanding.  That 
would  be  my  position. 

Mr.- PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  another  question  about  this 
item  and  about  tiie  dollar  amounts 
involved. 

In  the  original  amendment,  it  was 
considered  that  under  the  authorization 
some  $585  million  originally  would  have 
been  available  lor  the  independent  re- 
search and  development.  We  cut  that  by 
20  percent,  or  one-fifth;  and.  as  the 
report  points  out.  the  language  "was  in- 
tended to  provide  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 20  percesnt  in  the  funds  which 
would  otherwise  be  expended  for  this 
purpose  dui-ing  fiscal  1970." 

The  effect  was  to  limit  the  total  to  S468 
million,  or  20  peaxcnt  of  $585  million. 

The  effect  of  the  new  amendment  is  to 
make  a  7-percent  cut.  rather  than  a  20- 
percent  cut 

By  my  calculations,  this  would  be 
$40.95  million,  and  would  limit  inde- 
pendent research  and  development  ex- 
penditures to  approximately  $544  million 
for  next  year.  Is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr,  STENNIS.  I  think  that  is  approxi- 
mately correct.  That  is  Uie  t>est  we  could 
get  at  this  time,  witli  the  lack  of  a  system. 
and  they  do  not  know  the  extent  of  these 
contracts  as  yet.  We  could  not  be  exact. 
The  estimates  on  it  went  up.  Tlie  ;ross 
estimates  on  the  amount  that  could  be 
involved  went  up. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  some  addi- 
tional question.s.  but  I  will  defer  those, 
if  the  Senator  wishes,  wliile  otlier  Sen- 
ators wlio  are  members  of  tlie  committee 
speak.  I  will  do  whatever  tiie  Senator 
desires.  I  want  to  accommodate  him 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
ver.sed  in  this  matter,  as  are  otliers.  This 
matter  was  handled,  however,  as  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  tlie  Senate, 
and  I  think  we  all  are  familiar  with  it. 

Does  the  Senator  have  further  ques- 
tions on  this  matter? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  on  this  matter. 
I  have  questions  on  other  matters. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  rather  finish 
now.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Spong  in  the 
chain,  certain  settlements  were  made 
on    the   matter  of    the  support  of    the 


Southeast  Asia  forces.  There  was  no 
celling  on  that  In  the  House  bill,  and 
they  finally  agreed  to  the  $2.5  billion 
figure  contained  In  the  Senate  version; 
but  the  House  would  not  agree  to  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  by  th*  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  and 
which  was  voted  for  by  all  of  us.  The 
question  there  was  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  lanfTuai;e.  and  that  was  in  contest 
(in  the  floor  of  t.'ie  Senate.  I  have  not 
liad  a  chance  to  di.scu.ss  this  matter  witli 
the  Senator  fiom  Kentucky,  but  I  shall 
do  so.  I  see  him  in  the  Chamber,  and  I 
am  glad  tliat  tie  is  present. 

Mr.  COOPER,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
cuss the  conference  action  on  the 
amendment  at  great  length  at  this  time, 
but  I  .should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
some  questions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Scnatoi 
for  such  questions  as  he  may  have. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  that  disagreement  in  the 
conference  arose  over  the  meaning  or 
tlie  intention  of  the  language.  Would 
the  Senator  .speak  in  more  detail  of 
disagreement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  recall,  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  It  put  a  limitation  on 
all  the  funds  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, or  whether  it  was  just  on  tliis 
$2.5  billion. 

With  great  deference  to  the  Senator, 
I  thought  his  language  applied  only  to 
the  $2.5  billion,  and  the  contention  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  that  it 
applied  to  all  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  It  is  a  very 
broad  and  a  very  far-reaching  question, 
and  we  just  could  not  make  any  head- 
way with  the  House  on  that  question. 
It  pertains  to  war,  some  po.ssible  exten- 
sion of  the  war. 

Mr.  COOPER.  To  try  to  secure  as  pre- 
cise an  answer  as  I  can.  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion: Was  the  discussion  in  the  con- 
ference, and  particularly  the  objection 
of  the  House  conferees,  directed  to  the 
question,  which  we  debated  at  great 
length  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that 
is — to  whether  the  amendment  I  offered 
applied  only  to  the  S2.5  billion  which  was 
authorized  in  the  bill?  That  is  an  argu- 
able question,  and  we  debated  it  at  some 
length.  But  the  more  substantive  ques- 
tion, and  the  chief  question,  is  this:  Was 
tlicre  argument  in  the  contcrcnce — did 
the  question  arise,  as  to  whether  funds 
should  be  appropriated  for  combat  use 
of  our  troops  in  support  of  local  force  in  a 
war  in  Laos? 

That  is  the  chief  and  substantive  qiles- 
tion,  and  that  was  my  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  matter  came  up 
many  times  during  the  conference.  The 
amendment  had  two  pliascs:  one  was 
the  ceiling  and  the  other  was  the  Sen- 
ators limitation.  I  recall  tliat  it  was  dis- 
cussed from  virtually  every  aiisle. 
I  recall  sj^oaking  with  Representative 
Rivers  about  it  in  one  of  our  con- 
ferences on  the  items  tliat  were  not 
agreed  to.  I  also  recall  tlie  di.scussions 
in  the  conference  about  settling  this 
broad  question  through  an  amendment  in 
this  way — that  we  had  not  had  hearings. 


I  think  that  was  the  main  point.  The 
main  point  on  which  the  House  objected 
was  the  lack  of  hearings  in  such  a  far- 
reaching  policy  question,  without  a  de- 
lineation of  the  various  parts,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  overall 
reason  that  the  House  did  not  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr  COOPER  I  assumed  that  would  be 
the  ica.son. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
this  matter  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Certainly.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mis.si.ssippi  was  kind  enough 
to  call  me  several  limes  after  the  con- 
ference. I  was  not  in  Washington.  I  was 
in  Kentucky.  He  told  me  that  he  wanted 
to  di.scti.ss  with  me  the  action  of  the  con- 
lertncc  on  the  amendment.  I  appreciate 
Ins  consideration  very  much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  certainly 
entitled  to  that  consideration.  I  wanted 
him  to  be  informed,  and  I  wanted  him  to 
be  here  when  we  took  up  the  report,  and 
it  was  only  after  we  knew  he  would  be 
liere  that  we  went  aliead. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Tlie  Senator  is  not  only 
courteous  but  also  very  fair.  I  appreciate 
his  consideration  ver>-  much. 

Tlie  information  offered  publicly  to  the 
counti-y  since  August  12,  when  I  first  of- 
fered the  amendment,  ^uves  more  impor- 
tance to  the  amendment.  Before  August 
12,  after  I  liad  studied  the  bill  and  had 
noted  tliat  in  title  IV  the  language  whic.i 
authorized  funds  for  the  use  of  U.S. 
trooixs  in  assistance  of  local  forces  in  Laos 
and  Tliailand.  two  questions  arose  in  my 
mind  because  of  the  language.  Tlie  first 
question  was  a  constitutional  question, 
and  that  is  always  arguable,  as  to  whctii- 
er  tire  President,  and  I  spoke  of  the  Office, 
has  the  right  to  use  combat  troops  in  an- 
other country'  without  the  approval  of 
Congress.  I  had  thought  that  was  a  jicr- 
tinent  question  because  the  Senate  re- 
cently agreed  to  a  national  commitment 
resolution,  which  was  supported  by  all 
Members  except  seven.  I  remember  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  .sjxike  in 
suoport  of  the  resolution.  , 

The  more  substantive  and  immediate 
question  was  whether  the  United  States 
would,  by  use  of  its  combat  forces,  move 
into  a  new  war  in  Laos  and  Thailand. 
At  the  time  I  did  not  liave  any  absolute 
information  as  to  what  the  Un'tcd  States 
was  doing  in  Laos.  There  were  nimors, 
but  I  must  say  I  had  no  firm  informa- 
tion. Since  that  time  a  .series  of  articles 
has  been  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  going  into  some  detail  about  tlic 
involvement  of  the  United  States  in 
Laos.  In  addition,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri iMr.  Symington)  has  been  very 
ably  conducting  a  .series  of  hcarinus  on 
our  foreign  commitments.  I  shall  not 
comment  on  what  has  been  happening 
in  that  committee.  Althou'jh  I  am  a 
member  of  the  committee,  the  hearings 
have  been  secret  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
comniei.t  upon  any  l:iformation  diat  has 
been  developed  in  the  hearinus.  I  shall 
follow  the  chairman,  Senator  Svminoion, 
I  must  say  I  rely  chiefly  on  the  articles 
from  the  New  York  Times.  Also  I  rely 
upon  the  statements  which  .Secretary  of 
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SUte  Rogers  ha«  made  to  the  press.  If 
he  is  correcUy  reported,  he  said  he 
thought  Members  of  Congress  or  some 
Members  know  about  the  U.S.  involve- 

'"l"know  that  our  activities  in  Laos  are 
related  to  our  operations  In  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  For  example.  If  we  bomb  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  from  bases  in  Thai- 
land that  Is  an  operation  supportmg  our 
forces  in  Vietnam.  It  is  to  deny  the  move- 
ment of  supphes  and  forces  down  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail. 

In  the  debate  on  August  12  and  on 
September  17.  I  did  not  question  the 
right  of  the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief  to  conduct  activities  in  Laos  whicn 
are  directly  related  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam- but  I  did  question  then  and  I  ques- 
tion today  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent^and  again.  I  am  not  directing  my 
remarks  to  President  Nixon  but  to  the 
Office  of  President— because  if  these 
activities  have  been  occurring,  they  have 
been  occurring  under  the  Presidents  and 
they  were  initiated,  accordmg  to  the 
newspapers,  during  the  administration  of 
President  Kennedy.  The  activities  m- 
creased  under  the  administration  of 
President  Johnson. 

If  the  newspapers  are  correct,  the  ac- 
tivities have  been  carried  on  under  tbe 
administration  of  President  Nixon 

The  point  I  make  is  that  no  President 
ever  declared  to  the  American  people  or 
to  Congress  tYuit  the  United  States  was 
assisting  in  combat  activiUes  in  support 
of  local  forces  in  Laos.  The  forces  of 
Laos  are  engaged  in  a  civil  war  in  Laos. 
The  Pathet  Lao  are  engaged  and  have 
been  engaged  for  years  in  an  attempt  to 
strike  down  the  established  Government 
of  Laos.  The  Pathet  Lao  has  been  as- 
sisted by  the  North  Vietnamese  forces, 
and,  I  assume,  by  Chinese  work  bat- 
talions. ,  .  ,  ..  __ 
The  circumstances  under  which  these 
activities  began  as  in  Vietnam  were  m  a 
framework  in  which  the  United  States 
was  concerned  about  the  Communist 
takeover  of  Southeast  Asia.  There  was 
great  concern  about  this  possibility 
which  many  people  do  not  remember 

But"  the  point  I  made  when  I  offered 
the  amendment,  and  the  point  I  try  to 
make  now  is  that  no  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  has  ever  announced  to 
the  American  people  that  he  Is  using 
what  he  might  consider  to  be  his  con- 
stitutional powers  and  that  we  were  In 
combat  activities  in  support  of  local 
forces  in  Laos.  Ceri^lnly.  Congress  has 
never  been  informed  or  approved  such 

actions.  ,   ^.  ^.., 

We  can  agree  to  resolutions  untu 
doomsday  and  they  will  have  their  moral 
effect  upon  the  President  or  upon  Con- 
gress or  upon  the  American  people,  but 
all  such  methods  other  than  the  certain 
constitutional  method  we  might  use— 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  knows 
this  weU  because  he  is  a  great  lawyer- 
are  doubtful.  V,.  V.  io 
There  is  only  one  method  whicn  is 
certain  and  that  is  the  prohibition  of 
appropriations.  That  was  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment:  To  deny  appropriations 
to  carry  on  the  use  of  American  combat 
troops  to  support  local  forces  in  Laos  or 
Thailand. 


I  remember  the  Senator  argued,  and  I 
think  it  was  arguable,  from  a  technical 
viewpoint,  that  my  amendment  did  not 
accomplish  its  purpose,  that  the  Senator 
considered  it  went  only  to  the  $2.5  bil- 
lion that  was  authorized.  That  might  be 
true.  I  considered  this  possibUity,  but  I 
thought  the  meaning  was  perfectly  clear 
to  everyone. 

It  was  my  intent  that  the  amendment 
should  bar  use  of  any  funds  in  any  bill 
for  the  use  of  our  combat  troops  in  sup- 
port of  local  forces  in  Laos  or  Thailand, 
The  bUl  passed  86  to  0.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  sent  a  letter  which 
was  placed  in  the  Record,  saying  my 
amendment  would  not  accomplish  my 
purpose,  but  everyone  knew  what  its 
purpose  was.  Those  who  were  there  and 
heard  the  debate  knew  its  purpose  was 
to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  another 
war  in  Laos.  The  only  certain  constitu- 
tional method  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
was  and  is  the  prohibition  of  funds. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  other  bills 
will  be  coming  up  which  will  carry  funds 
for  use  of  air  combat  forces  in  support  of 
local  forces  in  Laos  or  Thailand.  I  under- 
stand there  are  two.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr  STENNIS.  Yes.  Two. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  miUtary  construc- 
tion and  the  appropriation  bill.  I  will 
oiler  the  amendment  again  to  close  the 
door  in  every  way  that  I  can.  I  want  to 
notify  the  Senator.  It  will  direct  the  Sen- 
ate   to    the    issue    we    must    determine 
whether  we  will,  -without  the  authority 
of  Congress,  become  involved  in  other 
wars   If  it  is  important  for  the  security 
point  of  view,  and  Congress  decides  to 
give  its  authority,  at  least  we  will  know 
where  we  stand.  I  do  not  beheve  it  is  es- 
sential to  U.S.  security.  I  wiU  offer  the 
amendment  again. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  appreciate  his  remarks. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  almost  completed 
my  speech  now.  Remarks  on  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  will  be  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  . 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 


An  11 -percent  cut:  Mr.  President,  in 
summary  terms  the  bill  provides  for  a  re- 
duction of  11  percent  in  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  in  the  budget  request  as 
compared  to  an  average  of  about  12  per- 
cent in  the  Senate  version  and  10  percent 
in  the  House  version.  In  addition.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
military  science  budget  activity  was  re- 
duced in  a  manner  which  wiU  give  com- 
plete effect  to  the  total  reduction  of  some 
$45  million  adopted  on  the  Senate  floor 
relating  to  the  Federal  research  centers, 
behavioral  sciences,  and  certain  other 
activities. 

SPECIFIC    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT    rPEMS 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
enumerate  aU  of  the  items  which  were 
adjusted  in  the  research  and  development 
program  other  than  to  mention  certain  of 
the  principal  ones. 

First.  The  Sam-D  missile  for  whicn 
the  Senate  bUl  authorized  no  funds  and 
the  House  $75  million  was  compromised 
at  60  percent. 

Second.  The  AW  ACS  for  which  the 
Senate  authorized  $15  million  and  the 


House  $40  million  was  finally  agreed  to 
in  the  sum  of  the  House  tLguie  of  $40 
million.  _  ^ 

Third.  On  the  CONUS  Air  Defense  In- 
terceptor for  which  the  House  authorized 
$18.5  million  and  the  Senate  $2.5  miUion 
the  conferees  agreed  to  the  lower  Senate 
figure. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  niunber  of  other  adjustments  are  fully 
set  forth  in  the  conference  report  and 
statement  of  managers  I  shall  not  recite 
these  in  detail. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Turning  now  to  the  general  provisions, 
Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
these  items  in  their  final  form  as  they 
emerged  from  the  conference. 

PROflTABILITT    SrCDT 

The  conferees  agreed  upon  a  modified 
version  of  the  amendment  authorizing 
a  GAO  study  of  defense  profits.  The  mod- 
ification makes  it  clear  that  the  informa- 
tion required  from  a  contractor's  records 
will  be  that  obtainable  from  the  records 
which  he  normally  keeps  in  the  normal 
course  of  business.  It  also  takes  away  the 
subpena  power  from  the  Comptroller 
General  and  contemplates  that  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices would  issue  subpenas  in  proper  and 
necessary  cases  when  requested. 

FINANCIAL    DISCLOSURE 

The  House  receded  from  its  objection 
to  section  403  of  the  Senate  bill  with  an 
amendment.  This  section  contains  the 
financial  disclosure  provision  for  former 
military  officers  and  civilians  involved  in 
defense  procurement  matters.  The 
amendment  of  the  House  would  substi- 
tute new  language  for  section  403  of  the 
Senate  bill  as  suggested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  its  reclama  letter  of 
October  6,  1969. 

NEW  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  HEALTH  AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  agreed  to  a  House  pro- 
vision providing  for  a  new  AssisUnt  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  with 
the  added  proviso  that  the  number  of 
Assistant  Secretaries  would  be  increased 
from  seven  to  eight.  This  provision  which 
was  also  contained  hi  last  years  procure- 
ment bill,  but  rejected  by  the  Senate, 
was  strongly  insisted  upon  by  the  House. 

INDEPENDENT   RESEARCH    AND   DEVELOPMENT 

Mr   President,  as  the  Senate  may  re- 
call     the    House    version   contained   no 
language  in  its  biU  on  the  busmess  of 
independent  research  and  development. 
The  Senate  version  contained  a  section 
limiting  this  activity  to  $468  mUUon  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  representing  a  20-per- 
cent reduction  in  this  program.  A  com- 
promise was  adopted  by  the  conference 
imder  which  for  new  contracts  incurred 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  directed  to 
restrict  the  funds  avaUable  for  this  ac- 
tivity to  93  percent  of  what  they  would 
normally  contemplate  for  this  use.  This 
restriction  applies  only  to  the  funds  au- 
thorized in  this  legislation.  Both  com- 
mittees agreed  that  this  matter  will  re- 
ceive thorough  hearings  next  year. 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  observe 
that  the  acUvity  of  independent  research 
and  development  needs  much  better 
supervision  and  management  on  the  part 
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of  the  Department  of  Defense  based  on 
the  limited  attention  we  were  able  to  ex- 
tend to  it  this  session.  At  one  point  the 
Senate  Committee  was  advised  that 
about  $580  million  would  be  expended 
out  of  the  authorized  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  The  House  Committee  some 
weeks  later  was  advised  that  about  $702 
million  might  be  expended  for  this  gen- 
eral purpose.  The  simple  truth  is  I  do 
not  believe  the  Department  knows  how 
much  money  will  be  spent  in  the  general 
area  of  independent  research  and  devel- 
opment, bid  and  proposal,  and  other 
technical  effort.  While  I  am  sure  there 
Is  much  good  work  accomplished  under 
these  programs,  it  is  at  the  present  time 
beyond  the  decisionmaking  process  in 
the  Congress  in  terms  of  the  budget. 
The  Congress  therefore  has  no  means  of 
evaluating  qr  controlling  these  large 
sums  to  any  precise  degree. 

It  would  appear  that  the  only  means 
of  bringing  tnis  matter  under  any  con- 
trol would  be  to  have  it  as  a  line  item  in 
the  budget  in  order  that  it  can  be  pre- 
sented and  justified  in  the  normal  way.  I 
point  this  out  in  order  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  be  on  notice  with 
respect  to  the  intention  of  the  committee 
of  having  detailed  hearings  and  bringing 
about  some  change  in  the  way  this  mat- 
ter is  presently  being  handled. 

SUPPORT   FOR  SOUTHEAST   ASIA   lOBCES 

Mr.  President,  the  limitation  of  $2.5 
billion  contained  in  the  Senate  version 
of  section  401  was  retained  by  the  con- 
ferees. The  added  language  regarding  the 
use  of  these  funds  for  the  support  of  local 
forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand  was  rejected 
by  the  House  conferees  because  of  its 
ambiguity.  As  the  Senate  may  recall,  this 
latter  item  was  Senator  Cooper's  floor 
amendment,  which  was  adopted. 

NUCLEAR   CARRIER   .STUDY 

The  House  version  contained  no  pro- 
vision similar  to  the  Senate  version  re- 
quiring a  study  for  the  C\'AN-70  prior  to 
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any  authorization.  As  finally  adopted 
there  will  be  a  Joint  study  by  both  the 
committees  prior  to  the  authorization  of 
any  additional  carrier. 

EXPANSION   or   AUTHORIZATION    AUTHORITT 

The  House  version  would  have  ex- 
tended the  requirement  for  authoriza- 
tion legislation  prior  to  appropriations  to 
"all  other  vehicles,  weapons  and  ammu- 
nition." This  matter  was  compromised 
by  the  adoption  of  language  limiting  tiiis 
expansion  to  other  weapons  with  this 
term  being  limited  principally  to  artil- 
lery, rifles,  .small  weapon.'?,  and  the  like, 
as  defined  specifically  in  the  statement 
of  managers. 

TROOP    STRENGTH    rHI-I.N'f: 

TTie  conferees  adopted  the  House  ver- 
sion on  the  active  duty  ceiling  which  pro- 
vides that  after  July  1,  1970,  not  more 
than  3.285,000  personnel  may  be  on  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  unices  a 
Presidential  exception  is  made. 

CirFMICAI.      AND     BIOLOGICAL     WARFARE 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
wliat  might  be  considered  a  compromise 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
this  matter.  Senator  McIntyre  will  ex- 
plain this  matter  fully,  but  I  would  point 
out  that  the  new  language  requires  the 
following : 

First,  that  Conmcss  be  kept  informed 
of  all  expenditures  relating  to  chemical 
and  biological  warfare. 

Second,  that  the  program,  including 
testing  and  transportation,  be  conducted 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  a  due  regard 
for  public  health  and  safety. 

Third,  that  the  program  be  conducted 
in  a  manner  which  respects  the  sover- 
eign independence  of  other  nations  and 
U.S.  obligations  under  international  law. 
In  addition,  it  prohibits  procurement  of 
systems  specifically  designed  for  dis- 
seminating lethal  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal agents  except  with  the  approval  of 
the  President.  The  bill  underscores  con- 
gressional   determination    to   keep    this 

SUMMARY  OF  tNTIRl  BILL  PROCUREMENT 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars| 


program  under  firm  control  by  directing 
$10.5  million  reduction  in  the  program's 
research  and  development  fimds. 

CAO     AUDIT     AND    REPORT    LANGUAGE 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
House  was  adamant  in  its  refusal  to 
adopt  the  Senate  provision  requiring 
quarterly  reports  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  major  defense  con- 
tractors. This  amendment,  as  we  know, 
was  offered  by  Senator  Schweiker.  The 
House  felt,  however,  that  except  for  the 
subpena  power,  exLsting  procedures  al- 
lowing this  type  of  reporting,  the  section 
was  not  ju.stified. 

Pr.OVISIONS  IN  THE  HOUSE  BILL  NOT  ADOPTED  BY 
CONFEREES 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  record  on  the  coojjeration  between 
the  two  groups  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  i)rovisions  contained  in  the  House 
V'.rsiun  which  were  dropped  altogether 
by  the  conferees:  Language  requiring 
the  mandator^'  procurement  and  storage 
of  supplies  for  Fleserves:  a  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Dental 
Affairs:  lieutenant  general  rank  for  the 
Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  and 
Chiefs  of  the  Army  Reserve  and  Air  Force 
Reserve:  languaee  requiring  a  travel  al- 
lowance for  overseas  travel  for  military 
dependents  attending  college;  a  special 
provision  regarding  retired  pay;  special 
language  requiring  destroyer  construc- 
tion in  at  least  three  shipyards,  and  lan- 
guage which  would  have  required  report- 
ing to  the  Senate  and  House  and  a  60- 
day  waiting  period  for  all  research  and 
development  contracts  with  colleges  and 
universities. 

I  cite  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Pi-esident.  to 
indicate  the  fact  that  although  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  retain  all  of  its  provisions  the 
House  likewise  did  not  prevail  in  many 
of  the  items  adopted  by  that  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fiscal 
data  charts  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Conferees 
agree  on 


Authorized. 

fiscal  year 
1969 


Appropriated, 

fiscal  year 

1%9 


Authorization  requested 
fiscal  year  1970 

Jan  14,  1%9     Apr.  15.  1%9 


As  passed 

by  the 

Senate 


As  reported 

by  House 

committee 


$570,400 


Navy  and  Manni  Corps ?  391  200 

"■■  "— -  3.965.700 


Air  Force 
Missiles: 

Army.. 

Navy 

Marine  Corps.. 

Air  Force 
Naval  vessels:  Navy 
Tracked  combat  vehicles: 

Army. . 

Marine  Corps 


8S0.  460 

851,300 

20.100 

1.486,400 

2.  983.  200 

22S,  COO 
37,  70O 


I $735.  447 
2.406.988 
5.212.000 

956. 140 

848,  122 

13.500 

1,768.000 

1.581.500 

299. 426 

10,800 


$735,247 

2.311.284 
4,  460.  000 

908.  040 

673.016 

13.500 

1.720.200 

820.  700 

286,  626 
10,800 


$941,500 
2.568.900 
4,  406,  000 

1.347.660 

865.  100 

20.  100 

1.794,000 

2,  698.  300 


298.  300 

37.  700 


$941,500 
I  2,  409.  200 
-4.100,200 

957.  660 

851.300 

20.  100 

1.486.400 

2,631,400 

305,  800 
37.700 


$484.  400 

2.287,200 
3. 965. 700 

922.  500 

851.300 

20.100 

1.466.000 

2.  568.  200 

276.900 
37.700 


$570,400 
2,391.200 
4.  O02.  200 

780.  460 

851.300 

20,  100 

1 . 486.  400 

3.591.500 

195.  200 
37.  700 


Total  procurement    ._ 13.414.460        13,832.013 

REStARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST  AND  EVALUATION 


11,939.613         14.977.560        13.741.260        12,880.000 


13.926.460 


Army. 

Navy  (including  Marin(  Corps).. 

Air  Force  ., 

Delense  agencies l 

Emergency  fund [ 


1.646,055 

1,968.235 
3.156.552 

450.  200 
75,  000 


1.611.900 

2,205,741 

3,  438.  594 

487,  522 

50,  000 


1.522.665 

2.141,339 

3.  364.  724 

472.600 

50.  000 


1.822.500 

2.207.100 

3.  594.  300 

500, 200 

50.  000 


1,849,500 

2,211,500 

3.561,200 

500.  200 

100.000 


•  1.626.707 

1.911.343 

3.041,211 

454,625 

75.  000 


1.664.600 

1.990.500 

3.241.200 

450.  200 

75.  000 


Total,  research  |nd  development. 
Grand  total...   . 


7.  296,  042 
•  20,  710, 502 


7.  793.  737 
21,625,750 


7.551.328 
19, 490. 941 


8.174.100         8.222.400 


23.151,660        21,963,660 


•  7, 108.  886 
•  19, 988. 886 


7.421.400 
21.347.860 


'  Of  the  amount  requested  for  authorization,  $25,000,000  is  to  bt  derived  by  transfer  from         'In  addition  to  these  amounts  this  bill  authorizes  $12,700,000  lor  construction  of  lacilities  at 
slock  funds,  Kwajalein. 

>  Of  the  amount  requested  lor  authorization,  (325,000,000  is  to  be  derived  by  transfer  Irom 
stock  funds. 
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FISCAl.    DATA 

Requested      bv      Secretary 

t-lifford $23.  151,660,000 

\creed  to  In  conference 20.  710.  502.  000 

Less  than  amount  re- 
quested by  DOD. 
Jan.   14.    1969 2.441,158,000 

lUquested       by      Secretary 

Laird.  Apr.  15.  1969 21.963.660,000 

•igrced  to  In  conference 20.  710.  502.  000 

Less  than  amount  re- 
quested by  Secre- 
tary   Laird 1.253.158.000 

.\pproved  bv  House 21,347,860.000 

.\greed  to  In  conference.. .       20.  710,  502.  000 

Less  than  House  bill-  637.  358.  000 

Approved  by  conference 20.710.502.000 

.^pproved  by  Senate 19.988.886,000 

More      than      Senate 

bill    721,616,000 

PROCUREMENT 

Approved  by  House 13.926,460.000 

.\pproved  by  conference 13. 414,  460,  000 

Less  than  House  bill-  512,000,000 

.Approved  by  conference 13.414,460,000 

.Approved  by  Senate 12.  880.  000,  000 

More     than      Senate 

bill    534.460.000 

Requested      by      Secretary 

Laird,  Apr.  15,  1969 13.741,260,000 

.Approved  by  conference 13.  414.  460,  000 

Less    than    requested 

by  DOD 326.800.000 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Requested      by      Secretary 

Laird,  Apr.  15,  1969 8,222,400,000 

Approved  by  conference 7.  296.  042.  000 

Less  than  amount  re- 
quested by  DOD...  926,  358,  000 

Approved  by  House 7,421,400,000 

Approved  by  conference 7.  296.  042.  000 

Less  than  House  bill.  125, 358.  000 

Approved  by  conference 7.  296.  042.  000 

Approved   by   Senate 7.108.886.000 

More      than      Senate 

bill    187,156.000 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  want  especially  to  acknowledge 
the  diligence  and  the  efforts  put  forth  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  conferees  on  this 
complicated  and  far-reaching  matter. 

All  of  the  Senate's  representatives — 
•Senators  Russell,  Symington,  Jackson. 
Cannon,  McIntyre.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine, 
Thurmond.  Tower,  and  Dominick — rep- 
resented the  Senate  in  the  highest  mean- 
inf!  of  the  word  and  in  the  best  tradi- 
'lon  of  the  Senate. 

Especially.  I  thank  the  Senator  Irom 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith >.  the  ranking  Re- 
i.ubhcan  member,  for  her  hard  work  and 
1  he  special  support  she  extended  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  hold 

the  floor  indefinitely.  I  yield  at  this  point 

10  the  Senator  from  Maine  <Mrs.  Smith) 

for  her  remarks. 

Mrs.  SMPTH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 


I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  iMr.  Stennis),  for  yielding 
tome. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  fully 
support  the  conference  report  on  this 
military  procurement  legislation.  I  com- 
mend the  able,  distinguished,  and  dedi- 
cated chairman  of  the  committee  es- 
pecially for  his  diligence  and  his  patience 
throughout  the  conference. 

The  conferees  were  most  pleasant  to 
work  with. 

It  was  a  long  conference,  but  I  think 
a  very  worthwhile  one.  I  found  it  a  real 
privilege  to  be  one  of  the  conferees  to 
serve  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  heated  contro- 
versy over  this  legislation,  I  am  amazed 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved the  conference  report  without  a 
word  said  against  it  and  by  a  voice  vote. 
I  do  not  understand  how  those  who 
voiced  vigorous  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  sud- 
denly became  silent. 

While  I  am  supporting  the  conference 
report  in  the  Senate,  I  certainly  hope 
that  there  is  greater  debate  here  in  the 
Senate  on  the  conference  report  and  that 
the  voices  of  the  critics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  not  be  stilled  and 
remain  silent  but,  instead,  that  we  can 
have  the  benefit  of  greater  debate  in  the 
Senate  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
discuss  the  details  of  the  final  bill  which 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  as  chair- 
man has  so  ably  and  fully  outlined  in 
Ills  statement. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  note  a  few 
general  observations. 

First,  as  the  Senate  knows,  this  par- 
ticular bill  has  probably  been  the  most 
thoroughly  debated  item  of  legislation 
which  has  been  considered  by  the  Senate 
in  recent  years. 

The  final  product.  I  believe,  represents 
a  good  bill  and  is  proof  of  the  validity 
of  the  legislative  process. 

As  a  whole,  this  bill  will  provide,  I 
think,  sufficient  authorization  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  meet  the  de- 
fense needs  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Despite  all  the  differences  and  views 
within  Congress,  we  all  recognize  that  an 
adequate  military  posture  is  essential  to 
this  country  in  these  uncertain  times. 

The  one  aspect  of  the  bill  on  which  I 
would  make  special  comment  is  the  re- 
ductions in  research  and  development 
which  approximate  11  percent  for  the 
entire  Department  of  Defense,  with  the 
final  figure  being  $7,296,042,000.  While 
any  program  can  be  subject  to  savings, 
it  is  my  view  that  the  reduction  is  prob- 
ably too  great  in  this  area.  Without  a 
strong  research  program  obsolescence  in 
weaponry  is  assured  in  relatively  few 
vears.  This  is  a  danger  against  which  we 
must  guard.  I  am  confident,  however, 
that  next  year  when  these  programs  are 
reexamined  that  possibly  when  detailed 
information  is  received  from  Defense, 
greater  support  will  be  generated  within 
the  Congress. 

I  would  observe.  Mr.  President,  that 
one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  R.  &  D.  pro- 
gram  is   the   labels  used   for   the  pro- 


grams— such  terms  as  behavioral  sci- 
ences, sociological  programs,  and  the 
like.  I  do  not  think  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  done  its  best  job  in  cate- 
gorizing these  programs.  At  the  same 
time  I  do  not  think  the  Congress  should 
condemn  them  solely  because  of  the 
names  that  have  been  given.  All  issues 
should  be  considered  on  the  merits  and 
nreat  caution  should  be  exercised  both 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  before  making  drastic  cuts.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  I  intend  no  criticisin 
of  the  views  which  individual  Senators 
may  have  on  this  subject,  however. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
■.vhich  contains  a  final  authorization  of 
S20.7  billion,  as  compared  to  $21.3  billion 
lis  passed  by  the  House  and  $19.9  billion 
as  i)a.ssed  by  the  Senate,  represents  a 
fair  compromise  between  the  two  bills 
und  i.s  a  strong  bill. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  for  her  comments  and  for 
the  substance  of  vhat  she  had  to  say. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
a  very  valuable  member  of  the  conferees, 
who  did  some  special  work  in  a  special 
field,  as  well  as  general  work  which  he 
did  as  well. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  chairman  foi 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Before  I  go  into  a  little  bit  of  detail, 
Mr.  President,  as  to  the  research  and 
development  end  of  this  authorization 
bill,  let  me  say  to  the  Senate  that  this 
was  my  first  conference  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  The  con- 
ference was  chaired  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  From  my  ex- 
perience and  observation,  he  kept  mat- 
ters moving.  His  fair  and  objective  man- 
ner was  of  paramount  importance  in 
many  difficult  sessions. 

No  man  could  have  fought  any  harder 
to  retain  the  commitments  he  made  to 
the  Senate  and  to  bring  through  the 
amendments  approved  earlier  this  year 
on  the  Senate  floor  than  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis  ' . 

Mr.  President,  as  a  New  Englander  I 
found  his  patience  almost  beyond  belief. 
Truly,  his  was  outstanding  and  really 
brilliant  leadership  during  the  course  of 
the  conference,  similar  to  that  we  all 
know  during  the  course  of  action  on  the 
bill  earlier  on  the  Sennt^  floor. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  highlight  some 
of  the  thnips  that  we  went  to  confer- 
ence with,  and  what  we  accomplished. 

A.<;  a  member  of  the  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee  the  field  of 
nniitary  .science  completely  baffled  me  as 
v.e  besran  to  look  into  it.  It  seemed  to 
permeate  all  through  the  budget  being 
ofTeied  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Various  services  seem  to  have  different 
ways  of  spending  the  money. 

To  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  believe  that 
the  total  amount  the  Department  of  De- 
fense asked  for  in  militaiT  science  was 
something  in  the  vicinity  of  $600  million. 
This  money,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
was  to  be  spent  for  the  Federal  contract 
research  centers,   some   of   it   spent   in 
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house,  and  some  in  conjunction  with 
mass  university  programs,  like  the 
Tliemls  program  that  the  Senator  from 
Arlcansas  (Mr.  Pulbricht)  is  so  inter- 
ested in.  T^lie  Senate's  recommendation 
was  a  cut  in  the  vicinity  of  $90  million. 
We  more  than  sustained  that,  with  an 
overall  cut  of  $94.9  million  in  this  field. 
Tliis  represents  a  cut  of  some  15  percent. 
I  believe  it  is  notice  to  the  Defense 
Department  and  those  agencies  con- 
cerned with  military  science  that  infor- 
mation on  tbis  work  must  be  clarified, 
so  that  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of!  the  Senate,  and  the  House, 
too,  for  that 'matter,  can  get  a  crip  on 
it. 

In  another  area  of  importance — chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare^the  Senate 
proposed  a  cut  of  some  $16  million  di- 
rected at  offensive  research  and  devel- 
opment. We  bad  to  recede  from  this  cut 
specifically  directed  at  offensive  research 
and  development  on  leihal  chemicals 
and  biologicals  to  an  eventual  cut  of 
$10.5  milhon  to  be  applied  generally  to 
research  and  development  in  this  area. 
This  cut  of  $10.5  million  represented  a 
12-percent  reduction  in  the  funds  re- 
quested in  the  budget. 

One  of  the  most  complicated  pvarts  of 
the  conference  was  the  amendment 
passed  in  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  90  to  0  to  exercise  some  in- 
fluence, some  control,  and  bring  some 
imderstandiriB  into  a  field— our  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons  program — 
that  had  been  in  the  past  swept  under 
the  rug. 

Mr.  Presidetnt.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  at  this  time  in  explanation  of  the 
CBW  restrictions  which  were  approved 
by  the  conferees. 

While  these  restrictions  are  somewhat 
less  than  these  approved  originally  by 
the  Senate  alone,  they  preserve  the  es- 
sential elements  of  the  Senate  package, 
several  of  which  were  not  present  at  all 
in  the  bill  passed  originally  by  the  House. 
They  may  not  be  ideal,  but  they  con- 
stitute an  important  first  step  in  the  a.s- 
sertion  of  congressional  control  over  our 
CBW  program.  They  should  give  us  an 
excellent  base  on  which  to  build  over  the 
coming  year. 

Several  of  these  restrictions  were  ap- 
proved independently  by  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  In-cluded  in  this  category 
are  provisions  calling  for: 

First.  A  full  and  complete  semiannual 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
Congress  settling  forth  in  detail  the  total 
CBW  research,  development,  test,  evalu- 
ation, and  procurement  programs. 

Second.  Advance  notice  to  foreign  na- 
tions before  |the  deployment  of  CBW 
agents  or  delivery  systems  specificaUy 
designed  to  disseminate  such  agents  on 
their  soil. 

Third.  A  rejview  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  insur^  that  CBW  activities  con- 
ducted by  thejUnited  States  abroad  are 
consistent  witm  international  law. 

Also  included  in  the  conference-ap- 
proved package  are  restrictions  covering 
the  transporta^tion  and  open-air  testing 
of  lethal  chemical  agents  and  all  biologi- 
cal agents.  B<)th  the  Senate  and  the 
House  bills  contained  provisions  regulat- 
ing these  two  iictivities.  The  restrictions 


in  the  two  bills  differed  so  slgnificastly. 
however,  that  a  short  explanation  both 
of  these  differences  and  of  the  restric- 
tions approved  by  the  conference  is  lA 
order  at  this  time. 

The  House  bill  gave  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a  purely 
advisory  role.  He  could  review  any  pro- 
posed transiK>rtation  and  open-r.ir  test- 
ing and  make  recommendations  regard- 
ing it,  but  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
froe  to  art  upon  these  recommendations 
or  disregard  thom  as  he  saw  fit.  And 
notification  of  any  such  activities  was  to 
t>e  made  only  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  both  House.i  and  only  10  dayy 
in  advance  of  the  activities  themselves 
The  Senate  bill,  on  the  ether  hand, 
gave  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Hi^alth  Service  the  i)ower  to  stop  any 
proposed  transportation  or  testing  which 
ho  found  to  be  unsafe.  And  notification 
of  thc.:e  activities  wr.s  to  be  made  30  days 
in  advance  to  a  number  of  congressional 
committees  and  to  the  Governors  of  any 
St.ate  through  which  anents  uiight  be 
Iran.-^ported. 

I  beUeve  thr.t  the  conference-approved 
rcr,trictions  in  this  area  preserve  the  es- 
sentials  of   the   fenate   version.   In   the 
future  the  Surgeon  General  will  be  em- 
powered  to   review    transportation    and 
testing   activities   proposed   by   the   De- 
partment of  Defcn.se  and  to  determine 
what  measures  must  be  taken  by  the  De- 
partment in  conjunction  with  these  ac- 
tivities to  protect  the  public  health  and 
.safety.  In  most  instances,  the  Surgeon 
General's  determination  will  be  binding 
on  the  .Secretary  of  D'?fense.  Only  if  the 
effect  of  the  Surgeon  General's  determi- 
nation is  to  prevent  entirely  the  proposed 
transportation  or  open-air  testing  will 
the   Department   of   Defense   have   any 
other  recourse.  In  that  event,  and  only 
in  that  event,  will  he  be  able  to  request 
the  President  to  make  a  determination 
that    the    transportation    or    testing    in 
Question  is  required  by  overriding  con- 
siderations of  national  security  notwith- 
standing the  dangers  to  the  public  health 
and  safety.  Notification  of  proposed  ac- 
tivities will  be  provided  under  the  con- 
ference-approved language  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the    House    and    to    the    Governors    of 
States  through  which  agents  are  to  be 
transported.    Reports    received    by    the 
President  of  the  Senate  can  be  obtained 
by  Senate  Members  with  an  interest  in 
reviewing  them. 

Also  included  in  the  conference-ap- 
proved package  is  a  restriction  prohibit- 
ing the  further  procurement  of  delivery 
systems  specifically  designed  to  dissemi- 
nate lethal  chemical  and  all  biological 
warfare  agents  and  also  delivery  system 
parts  and  components  specifically  de- 
signed for  such  purpose.  This  restriction 
is  a  modification  of  a  provision  in  the 
original  Senate  bill,  no  counterpart  to 
which  appeared  in  the  House  bill.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  original  Senate  provision 
in  two  respects:  First,  it  prohibits  such 
procurement  only  during  fiscal  year  1970. 
Second,  it  can  be  suspended  by  the  Pres- 
ident upon  his  certification  to  the  Con- 
gress that  such  suspension  is  necessary 
to  the  safety  and  security  o;  the  United 
States. 


As  I  said  earlier,  these  restrictions  are 
an  important  first  step  and  an  excellent 
base  on  which  we  can  now  build. 

Hearings  will  be  held  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  review  in  detail  every  facet  of 
our  CBW  program  and  to  determine 
what  additional  .steps  must  be  taken  in 
this  area. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  there  seem  to  be 
two  differencL-s  between  the  CBW  restric- 
tions, which  appeared  in  the  Record 
text  of  the  conference  rcpoit  pa.ssed  by 
the  Hou.'e  yesterday  and  the  CBW  re- 
stri':-tions  which  were  actually  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tontion  to  these  differences  at  this  time. 

The  first  i^  found  in  .-^cction  409(b», 
subsections  i2)  and  '3i.  In  both  of  these 
sub.scctions  the  conferees  adopted  lan- 
ruage  which  called  for  a  "determina- 
tion" by  the  Surgeon  General.  By  ac- 
tion of  le'j;i.slative  counsel,  this  call  for  a 
"determination"  was  replaced  by  a  call 
for  a  "recommendation." 

In  talking  this  morning  with  the  legis- 
lative council  of  the  Senate,  who  par- 
ticipated In  this  change,  I  was  told  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  legal  effect. 

In  the  total  context  of  .section  409' b) 
I  anrrc  that  this  is  the  case.  Nonetheless. 
I  still  feel  that  the  word  "recommend" 
has  a  weaker  connotation  than  the  word 
"determine."  and  I  regard  the  change 
as  unfortunate.  It  was  clearly  the  sense 
of  the  conferees,  when  section  409ib) 
was  passed  and  agreed  to.  that  the  Sur- 
reon  General  would  be  in  a  iwsition  to 
make  determinations;  and  not  just  rec- 
ommendations that  could  be  brushed 
aside:  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  be  bound  by  determinations  of  the 
Surgeon  General  unless  he  got  a  Presi- 
dential determination  that  overriding 
considerations  of  national  .security  re- 
quired a  specific  Instance  of  transporta- 
tion or  testing  notwithstandinr^  the  dan- 
ger to  the  public  and  safety. 

I  feel  that  this  intent  of  the  conferees 
is  preserved  in  the  changed  version,  but 
I  want  to  underscore  that  intent  at  this 
time. 

In  subsection  <f)  of  section  409  there 
is  another  change  from  the  conference 
language,  a  change  that  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  explain,  but  which  can  be 
made  clear  linguistically  by  comparing 
the  language  passed  by  the  House  with 
that  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 

The  Hou.se  language  yesterday  reads 
as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  act  may  be  used  for  the  pro- 
curement of  any  delivery  Eystem  tpeclflcally 
designed  to  disseminate  any  lethal  chemical 
or  any  biological  warfare  asent,  or  for  the 
procurement  of  any  part  or  component  of  any 
such  delivery  system,  unless  the  President 
shall  certify  to  the  Congress  that  such  pro- 
curement IS  essential  to  the  saicty  rnd  secu- 
rity t.f  the  United  States. 

The  language  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees was  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  act  may  be  used  for  the  pro- 
curement of  any  delivery  system  speclflcally 
designated  to  disseminate  tmy  lethal  chemi- 
cal or  any  biological  warfare  agent,  or  for  the 
procurement  of  any  delivery  system  part  or 
component  speclflcally  designed  for  such  pur- 
pose unless  the  President  shall  certify  to 
the  Congress  that  such  procurement  is  es- 
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sentlal    to   the    safety    and    security    ol    the 
United  States 

The  difference  here,  Mr.  President,  is  in 
the  phrases  on  parts  and  components.  It 
was  the  intent  of  the  Senate  conferees,  by 
using  the  agreed-to  language,  to  put  a 
moratorium  on  the  procurement  of  such 
Items  as  the  poison  bullets  recently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  New  York  Times.  Since 
the  guns  from  which  they  are  fired  are 
not  specifically  designed  to  dtssemmate 
CBW  agents,  these  bullets  might  not  be 
covered  under  the  changed  language.  I 
regret  verj'  much  that  this  change  also 
was  made,  but  there  is  nothing,  appar- 
enay  that  I  can  do  at  this  time  except 
to  make  this  brief  explanation  of  the 
clear  intent  of  the  conferees. 

Moving  on  quickly  to  a  few  remaining 
matters:  The  House  had  an  unspecified 
overall  R&D.  cut  in  their  bUl,  which 
Chairman  Rivers  had  said  many  times 
would  amount  to  some  10  percent.  How- 
ever due  to  some  of  the  additions  made 
in  the  closing  days  of  House  hearings, 
and  on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  that  un- 
specified cut  really  dropped  to  .somewhere 
between  9.5  and  9.8  percent. 

The  Senate  made  across-the-board 
cuts  on  R.  &  D.  amounting  to  12.5  per- 
cent. It  was  therefore  agreed,  in  confer- 
ence, that  we  would  go  to  the  figure  of  U 
percent,  and  compromise  at  that  point. 

Mr  President,  the  efforts  of  the  R.  &  D. 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  to  scrutinize 
various  systems  and  projects,  to  seek  out 
areas  of  duplication,  or  parallel  develop- 
ment or  to  hold  down  costs  where  ulti- 
mate procurement  ran  into  hundreds  ot 
millions  and  even  bUlions  of  dollars,  were 
met  in  most  cases  by  a  strong  reclama  bs 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  the  House 
side:  many  items  we  cut  were  included  in 
the  House  bill. 

It  seemed  very  strange  to  me  that  the 
Items  that  we  specifically  deleted,  or  that 
we  stretched  out  in  significant  fashion, 
suddenly  became,  as  far  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  was  concerned,  items  ol 
highest  priority.  In  any  event,  the  end 
effect  Is  that  the  reductions  that  we  made 
in  specific  items  were  reduced  from  a  fig- 
ure of  about  $250  million  to  a  figure  of 
about  $100  mUlion  to  $110  million. 

Mr  President,  we  need,  on  the  Senate 
side  better  information  and  better  pres- 
entations on  the  items  which  committees 
are  caUed  upon  to  examine.  We  received 
erroneous  amounts  during  our  briefings. 
On  the  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
program,  for  instance,  it  was  only  2 
months  after  DOD  told  us  that  they  were 
.-seeking  the  sum  of  $270  million  that  they 
expanded  that  request  by  another  $43 
million,  to  make  it  $313  mUlion. 

In  one  particular  instance,  after  we 
liad  cut  sharply  a  particular  project,  the 
appeal  was  made  to  us  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  "We  must  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  this  for  another  year; 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  great  break- 
through which  will  mean  a  much  less 
expensive  missile.  We  need  more  time 
and  more  money." 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  knows  we  need  more  staff 
experts  to  assist  us.  When  you  are  look- 
ing at  an  $8  billion  request,  you  can  be 
overwhelmed  by  its  size,  and  then  you 
are  susceptible  to  being  outmaneuvered 
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by  the  expertise  and  the  superior  knowl- 
edge of  the  Pentagon  staffs  with  their 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  experts.  It 
is  tmfortunate,  it  seems  to  me.  that  as 
legislators  we  cannot  apply  the  decisional 
process  to  more  and  more  of  these  costly 
programs.  . 

In  R.  &  D.,  one  of  the  big  argxunents 
is— and  it  comes  up  at  the  conferences,  it 
comes  up  in  the  hearings,  and  it  comes 
up  in  the  extensive  briefings— "Look,  we 
have  already  got  an  investment  here  of 
$175  million." 

So  we  have  to  fall  back  on  the  "un- 
specified cut.'  And.  of  comse,  generally 
that  is  what  has  happened  here,  falling 
back  on  the  unspecified  cut;  and  the  de- 
cisional process  is  thus  handed  back  to 
the  executive  branch. 

But  Mr.  President,  there  are  reasons 
to  be  optimistic  about  the  future.  I  think 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  got  the 
message,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Senate 
is  concerned;  and  I  think,  from  the  way 
the  House  Members  of  the  conference 
talked  they  have  the  message  too.  Future 
requests  will  be  broken  down  in  more 
detail.  We  are  going  to  get  more  line 

items.  .      ^, 

Briefings  and  presentations  to  tne 
committees  are  going  to  be  better.  They 
are  already  quite  good,  I  must  say,  but 
we  are  going  to  get  more  justification  for 
these  goods  and  services.  The  committee 
will  be  looking  forward  to  fiscal  year 
1971  when  we  expect  to  have  a  great  deal 
more  time  than  we  had  this  year  to  study, 
obsei*ve,  and  question. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  not  all 
to  blame.  Many  times  in  the  past  we  have 
simply  not  made  the  proper  inquiry,  and 
asked  the  tough  questions  we  should  have 
asked  over  and  over  again.  There  are 
millions  of  dollars  to  be  saved  here,  with- 
out impairing  either  our  technological 
base  or  the  security  of  this  Nation. 

In  summation,  then,  the  conferees  have 
agreed  to  a  reduction  in  the  amount  for 
R  &  D.  of  S926.358.000.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  must  say  that,  of  this  amount, 
some  $315  million,  or  thereabouts,  was  a 
self-inflicted  cut  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  area  of  the  MOL,  the 
manned  orbiting  laboratory,  and  the 
Cheyenne  helicopter. 

This  leaves  about  $611  million  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  agreed,  as  Members  of  Congress, 
to  cut  out  of  this  R.  &  D.  program;  and 
of  that  amount,  about  $225  million.  I  am 
happy  to  say,  was  directed  at  individual 
programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  be  seated  with- 
out saying  a  word  of  praise  for  Ed  Bras- 
well  who  has  been  chief  counsel  of  our 
committee,  for  his  frequent  help,  and 
also  to  Col.  Everett  Harper,  who  time 
and  time  again  has  come  up  with  infor- 
mation and  assistance  which  has  made 
this  an  interesting  challenge,  at  least 
for  this  Senator. 

I  think  our  efforts  have  made  this  a 
much  better  bill;  and.  thank  goodnes.=. 
we  have  saved  at  least  some  money. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much,  and  I  strongly  endorse  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  regarding  the  problems 
he  has  mentioned,  including  those  he 
worked  so  hard  and  so  effectively  with 


reference  to  research  and  development, 
biological  and  chemical  warfare,  and  re- 
lated matters.  He  worked,  too,  on  this 
Independent  research  question,  and  I  look 
forward  to  his  doing  a  great  deal  more 
in  the  future. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  10  or 
12  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senate  conferees,  especially  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  for  the  success- 
ful retention  oi  the  Senate  amendments 
in  this  field  of  defense  research  which 
he  has  just  referred  to.  and  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  al- 
ready discussed. 

We  had  some  considerable  discussion 
about  this  item,  of  course,  when  the 
matter  was  before  us  before,  and 
the  amounts  involved,  in  cutting  back 
on  the  research  on  the  social  sciences 
and  general  research,  and  the  research 
by  the  so-called  think  tanks  of  the  uni- 
versities under  Project  Agile.  I  think  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi, and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire are  to  be  congratulated,  because 
I  think  this  is  a  significant  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  remarks,  and  are 
glad  that  we  were  able  to  get  his  amend- 
ment adopted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  very  pleased 
with  that.  But.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  item  in  this  conlerence  agree- 
ment   which    I   should   lilie    to   discuss 

briefly. 

The  agreement  includes  an  item  of  $28 
million  for  development  and  initial  pro- 
curement of  an  "international  freedom 
fighter  "  as  the  Pentagon  calls  it.  an  air- 
craft for  which  there  is  no  U.S.  defense 
requirement. 

It  is  not  even  suggested  that  this  is 
being  designed,  tooled  up.  or  produced 
for  the  requirements  of  our  Air  Force 
The  fighter  to  be  developed  with  this 
money— which  is  likely  to  be  only  a 
starter— is  not  for  our  own  American 
Armed  Forces  but  is  to  be  given  or  sold 
to  foreign  countries. 

This  Is  a  proposal  for  tack-door  for- 
eign aid  and  the  subsidy  lo  tool  up  for 
producing    this    plane    should    not    be 
charged  off  to  the  defense  budget  but  to 
the  foreign  aid  program— if.  indeed,  the 
taxpayers  are  forced  to  foot  the  bill  at 
all    Earlier  this  year  the  House  sent  to 
the  Senate  a  bill  containing  $14  million 
for  this  project,  but  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  wisely  I  think,  did 
not  act  on  the  bill.  When  Secretary  Land 
appeared  before  the  committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  on 
July  15  I  questioned  him  about  the  House 
proposal.  He  was  very  emphatic  that  the 
House  committee  acted  on  its  own  and 
not   in    response    to    an    administration 
request. 

It  is  very  unusual.  Here  is  a  situation 
in  which  the  House  committee  on  its  own 
initiative  proposed  this  matter. 

Secretary  Laird  said  in  testif.vlng  be- 
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fore  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

As  far  as  the  $14  5  million.  I  want  to  make 
that  very  clear  that  this  wa«  not  a  request 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the  Air 
Force.  Tills  was  not  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  or  the  Air  Force. 

Here  Is  an  item  not  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  Senator 
knows  what  happens  when  one  tries  to 
get  some  item  In  some  other  bill  that  has 
not  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  I  tried  the  other  day  to  ret  the 
budget  amount  on  the  exchani^e  program 
increased.  It  was  $4  million  short  of  what 
the  Budget  Bureau  recommended.  Tlie 
committee  would  not  do  that.  However, 
this  proposal  for  a  so-called  freedom 
fighter  has  not  been  approved  by  tho 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  by  the  Defense 
Department. 

Secretary  Laird  further  said: 
This  reqxiest  came  from  the  Congres.s.  and 
It  was  on  the  Initiative  of  the  House  Armed 
Services   Committee. 

Mr- -President,  tliis  brousht  to  mind  a 
-littla -article  that  appeared  in  a  news- 
paper in  my  State  of  Arkansas.  It  was 
also  published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star.  The  article  gives  an  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  this  particular  item. 

The  article  Is  from  the  UPI  reporter 
as  printed  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette  on 
November  1,  1869.  The  same  article  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star. 

The  article,  under  the  headline, 
"Rivers  Says  His  Successors  Exceed 
Caesar's,  Vows  Not  to  Give  Up  Tcvga," 
reads: 

Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivers  (Dem., 
S.C.),  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  boasted  Friday  that  his  legisla- 
tive success  exceeds  anything  recorded  by 
"Julius  C.iesar  to  all  his  glory  "  and  vowed 
he  would  not  "surrender   his   toga." 

Buoyed  by  his  success  Thursday  In  per- 
suading the  House  to  limit  Us  draft  reform 
action  to  passage  of  President  NUon's  lottery 
selection  p:an,  Rivers  took  note  of  critics  who 
want    to   depose    him 

Asked  particularly  about  a  charge  by  Rep- 
resentative Richard  Boiling  (Dem.,  Mo.) 
that  Rivers  had  blocked  full  debate  on  draft 
reform  and  was  not  really  Interested  In  the 
matt  r.  Rivers  said: 

"I  don't  care  to  discuss  Mr.  Boiling  per- 
sonally. But  whenever  anybody  thlnka  about 
us  and  our  Committee,  one  can't  criticize 
success,  because  we've  never  gotten  150  votes 
against  us.  And  Caesar  In  all  Is  glory  cannot 
make  that  statament." 

That  Is  where  the  agreed  item  for  the 
freedom  fighter  originated.  And  of 
coiu-se  no  one  can  turn  down  Julius 
Caesar. 

Since  the  article  is  very  short,  I  will 
read  the  remainder  of  It  into  the  Rec- 
ord. It  reads: 

Rivers  reportedly  re.-^ents  a  reference  to 
him  In  a  recent  Playboy  magazine  article 
written  by  Boiling,  a  persistent  critic  of  the 
congressional  seniority  system. 

"Among  the  most  right-wing  chairmen  Is 
Mendel  Rivers  of  Charleston.  SC.  a  Snopes 
who  whispered  support  for  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey in  the  1968  presidential  election  while 
winking  at  the  supporters  of  George  Wal- 
lace," Boiling  wrote. 

According  to  one  unconfirmed  report,  an 
aide  of  Rivers  called  Boiling's  office  to  say 
"the  chairman'-  had  read  the  Playboy  article 
and     wanted     to     know     the     meaning     of 


"Snopes,"  the  name  of  the  rural  Mlsslaatppl 
family  created  by  the  lata  novelist  William 
Faulkner. 

"Well,"  a  Boiling  staff  member  replied,  "It 
means  white  trash." 

"Oh.  thank  you,"  Rivera  aide  said,  and 
hung  up. 

I  think  it  Is  disgraceful  that  a  chair- 
man can  go  beyond  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  beyond  the  jurisdictional 
provi.iions  in  our  committee  system  in  a 
case  in  which  foreign  aid  is  not  a  re- 
spon.^bility  of  his  commttee  but  is  a  re- 
.spon.'ibility  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

Yet,  as  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  finished  its  markup  on  the  au- 
thorization bill,  the  Defense  Department 
announced  that  it  now  favored  the  proj- 
ect and  said  it  needed  as  much  as  $64 
millirin  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  move  ahead 
with  it. 

After  the  Secretary  of  Dcfen.se  him- 
self .'^aid  the  Defcn.se  Department  did  not 
initiate  it  and  the  project  did  not  have 
their  approval,  even  our  Secretary  cf  De- 
fense could  not  resist  Julius  Caesar 
either.  Tlie  Defense  Department  itself 
hart  to  give  up  and  knuckle  under. 

They  fmally  wrote  a  letter  under  date 
of  September  24  endorsing  the  project. 
This  item  is  a  special  project  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

At  that  time,  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fease Packard  told  the  committee  that 
about  325  fighters  would  be  needed  for 
"Korea.  Taiwan,  South  Vietnam,  and 
other  countries  over  the  next  5  or  6 
years."  Incidentally,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tioiLs  Committee  was  not  formally  ad- 
vised of  this  change  in  position  until  a 
month  later,  when  Secretary  Laird  sent 
me  a  letter  about  the  project. 

After  the  House  committee's  approval 
of  $52  million  for  the  project.  I  asked  the 
Department  to  give  me  a  country-by- 
country  breakdown  of  where  the  planes 
might  go  and  this  was  the  response: 

For  Improvement  of  South  Vietnam's  own 
defense  capability,  which  Is  considered  the 
most  presslnt:  requirement,  we  shall  require 
75  flchters.  For  Taiwan  we  will  need  150. 
For  Korea  we  need  about  90  and  for  Thai- 
land we  may  need  18.  For  the  European 
jxTipheral  defense  countries  of  T^Jrkey  we 
win  need  72  and  Greece.  54  All  requirements 
with  the  exception  of  those  for  South  Viet- 
nam are  dependent  upon  the  availability  of 
military  assistance  funds. 

I  stress  the  fact  that,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  own  words — 

All  requirements  with  the  exception  of 
those  for  South  Vietnam  are  dependent  upon 
the  availability  of  military  assistance  funds. 

That  is  the  crux  of  the  matter:  this 
is  basically  a  foreign  poUcy  issue  and  it 
should  not  be  handled  merely  as  a  regu- 
lar weapons  project. 

The  available  military  assistance 
funds,  I  point  out  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  are  arrived  at  by  the  giving 
of  military  assistance  funds  from  the 
foreign  aid  legislation  and  not  from  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  only  item 
we  propose  here  that  could  reasonably 
be  considered  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  the  item  for  South  Vietnam. 
That  is  just  a  small  part  of  it.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  a  large  item. 


Providing  a  jubsidy  to  private  com- 
panies for  development  of  an  aircraft 
suitable  only  for  use  by  foreign  coun- 
tries— poor  countries  at  that — involves 
many  grave  questions  of  foreign  p>olicy 
which  should  receive  careful  study  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Senate.  The  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  devoted  much  study  over  the 
past  several  years  to  the  Government's 
arms  sales  and  grant  programs.  It  has 
found  much  wanting  with  these  policies 
and  has  Initiated  many  corrective 
changes.  But  much  remains  to  be  done 
and  I  am  confident  that  further  im- 
provements will  be  made  in  connection 
with  its  work  on  the  foreign  aid  and  mil- 
itary sales  bills. 

Tlieie  arc  serious  policy  issues  involv- 
ing our  future  military  relationships 
with  all  of  the  nations  listed  in  the  De- 
partment's market  list.  There  has  been 
no  determination  by  the  Committee  en 
Foreign  Relations  that  supplying  these 
planes  to  these  countries  Is  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  1  am  especially  concerned 
over  the  emphasis  placed  on  supplying 
a  large  number  of  these  planes  to  Viet- 
nam. The  clear  implication  is  that  we 
expect  to  carry  on  the  war  by  proxy  for 
years  to  come.  The  Congress  should  not 
approve  additional  arms  aid  to  foreign 
countries,  as  this  project,  in  essence, 
would  do,  without  the  most  careful  study 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

I  regret  that  the  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  this  item.  It  violates  the  tradi- 
tional procedure  for  the  presentation  of 
administration  program  requests,  and  its 
handling  in  this  manner  Is  flagrant  dis- 
regard for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  It  is  both  bad  policy  and 
a  bad  way  to  make  policy. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will, 
at  some  point  this  session,  resume  its 
consideration  of  foreign  aid  and  this 
matter  will  be  given  further  considera- 
tion at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  this  item,  I 
cannot  support  the  authorization  bill. 

I  think  it  violates,  as  I  say,  the  tradi- 
tional and  usual  procedure  of  following 
the  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  All  I  can  do,  as  the  Senators 
know,  is  to  vote  against  the  conference 
report.  If  I  could,  if  it  were  permissible 
under  the  rules,  I  would  move  to  delete 
the  item.  However,  I  cannot  do  it.  There- 
fore, I  have  no  remedy  other  than  to  vote 
against  the  conference  report  Itself. 

I  point  out  again  that  this  matter  of- 
fends me  because  many  of  the  people  who 
support  subsidizing  freedom  fighters  for 
foreign  countries  are  dead  set  against 
foreign  aid.  So  this  is,  in  a  way,  a  dis- 
guise and  a  way  to  pick  out  an  item 
from  the  foreign  aid  program  and  have 
it  approved  as  part  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment appropriation. 

This  is  a  violation  of  the  proper  way 
to  run  our  committee  system  and  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and 
quite  briefly,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
never  seen  anyone  work  harder  in  a  con- 
ference than  the  chairman  of  the  House 
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committee.  Representative  Rivkrs.  who  is 
unusually  well  versed  in  this  field,  very 
acUve,  and  highly  capable.  I  know 
that  the  reference  in  the  article  to 
Julius  Caesar  was  in  fun.  Representative 
RrvERS  does  have  a  great  deal  of  influence 
over  there. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  The  Senator  carmot 
say  it  is  wholly  without  basis,  can  he? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  He  has  worked  hard  for 
many  years. 

On  this  matter,  it  is  outside  the 
budget:  that  is  true.  But  as  to  this  proviso 
providing  for  open  competition  and  even 
stripping  down  the  present  planes,  those 
things  were  brought  up  and  discussed  by 
RepresenteUve  Rivers.  We  did  not  yield 
on  this  for  a  long  time.  This  was  the  last 
major  item  that  was  settled,  and  it  was 
fully  discussed. 

The  most  significant  thing  we  had  be- 
fore us  was  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  He  was  outside  the  budget. 
Nevertheless,  he  sent  a  letter — one  to  me 
•  and  one  to  Chairman  Rivers.  I  will  not 
read  aU  of  it.  but  the  last  paragraph 
reads: 

In  any  event,  I  believe  Congress  would 
serve  the  national  Interest  by  authorizing 
and  appropriating  funds  which  would  enable 
us  to  retain  an  option  to  go  forward  with 
such  a  proposal  at  an  early  date. 

I  consider  the  key  words  to  be  "retain 
an  option."  Personally,  I  am  not  pledged 
to  support  an  appropriation  of  this  kind. 
I  have  to  consider  it  further. 
This  is  limited  to  Southeast  Asia. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No,  it  is  not  lim- 
ited. I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon.  The 
letter  from  the  Department  says  that 
some  of  these  planes  will  be  given  to 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Our  amendment  is  lun- 
Ited  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Permit  me  to  finish  that  thought.  It 
spelled  it  out,  because  we  considered  that 
the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  know 
that  if  a  plane  is  researched  and  built,  it 
will  go  beyond  Southeast  Asia — that  is 
commonsense.  But  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  chairman,  would  have 
to  authorize  the  funds  for  the  purchase 
by  military  assistance,  at  least  for  any 
country  outside  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  hear  the  Senator  say  that.  I  was  not 
clear  on  that  point.  Then,  the  planes  that 
the  Defense  Department  says  they  an- 
ticipate giving  to  other  countries  will 
have  to  be  authorized  in  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Tliat  is  very  clear  to 
me,  and  that  was  discussed  in  the  con- 
ference at  great  length,  and  it  was 
agreed  to.  We  even  spelled  it  out  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  calling  that  to  my  attention,  I 
did  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  should  have  called 
it  to  the  Senator's  attention, 

I  think  the  legal  situation  makes  some 
difference.  As  a  practical  matter,  al- 
though I  am  quick  to  agree  that  if  a 
plane  is  going  to  be  built  not  to  be  limited 

just  to  that 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  a  great  deal 
cf  money  for  research  and  development 
li  It  is  only  going  to  be  for  Vietnam. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Not  a  great  deal.  That 
will  include  some  items.  It  is  wide  open. 
Suppose  they  decide  to  redo  a  plane  we 
have  now.  to  simplify  it.  That  will  be  a 
little  more  expensive  than  just  abstract 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  has  said,  particularly  the 
record  he  has  made  about  his  own  atti- 
tude on  this  matter. 

I  understand  how  difficult  these  con- 
ferences are.  I  sometimes  have  similar 
difficulties. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  view  of  his 
statement  a  short  time  ago,  only  fortifira 
the  sUtement  that  Mr.  Rivers  made  with 
regard  to  his  being  JuUus  Caesar.  If  he 
could  make  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
knuckle  under,  I  certainly  have  sym- 
pathy with  the  Senate  conferees.  They 
were  in  a  tight  spot. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  put  this  amend- 
ment in,  I  think  it  is  aU  to  the  good,  and 
I  congratulate  him. 

Mr    STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  actual  money 
in  this  bill.  This  is  merely  an  author- 
ization. Appropriation  and  approval  by 
both  bodies  will  be  required  before  any- 
thing like  that  could  proceed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Secretary  Laird  dated  October 
21,  1969,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

Record.  ,  *»  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Secrftary  or  Detense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  21.1969. 
lion  John  B.  Stennis, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
V  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  For  some  time  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  studying 
the  issues  Incident  to  the  development  of  an 
improved  International  Fighter  Aircraft. 
Such  an  aircraft  should  (a)  have  adequate 
capabilities  to  handle  the  existing  threat, 
(b)  be  as  inexpensive  as  feasible,  and  (c)  be 
simple  to  maintain  and  operate.  When  the 
military  budget  was  presented  to  Congress 
earlier  this  year,  the  Department  of  Defense 
consideration  of  the  Issues  Involved  had  not 
proceeded  sufficiently  to  Justify  making  a  re- 
quest for  resources  to  meet  the  objectives 

cited. 

Our  continuing  review  over  the  past  few 
months,  however,  has  validated  the  objec- 
tives, and  a  draft  concept  for  an  Interna- 
tional Fighter  Aircraft  has  been  completed. 
Th»  concept  highlights.  Inter  alia,  the  utility 
our  allies  particularly  In  the  Asian  theater, 
mipht  find  for  a  new  fighter  aircraft  and  al- 
ternative programs  which  might  be  under- 
taken to  make  such  an  aircraft  available. 

In  particular,  we  now  believe  it  is  desir- 
able to  consider  an  appropriate  aircraft  the 
South  Vietnamese  might  use.  as  part  of  the 
Vietnamlzation  process,  in  defending  against 
the  potential  North  Vietnamese  MIG  threat, 
In  addition,  we  believe  that  making  an  ap- 
propriate aircraft  available  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Thailand  could  pro- 
vide a  means  for  these  nations  to  fhoulder 
more  of  their  own  defense  in  the  future. 

I  recognize  the  legislative  interest  of  var- 
ious committees  in  the  matter  cl  a  new  lu- 
ternaticnal  Fighter  Aircraft,  especially  s.nce 
part  of  the  market  might  be  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  and  part  of  the  market  might  be 
other  nations  being  served  by  our  military 
assistance  and  military  sales  programs.  I 
would  hope  the  interested  committees  would 
evolve  the  preferred  methods  for  consider- 
ing our  proposal. 


In  any  event.  I  beUeve  Congress  would  serve 
the  national  Interest  by  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriaUng  funds  which  would  enable  us  to 
retain  an  option  to  go  forward  with  such  a 
proposal  at  an  early  date. 
Sincerely, 

Mei,  Laibo. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  foUowing  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R.  6778.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956,  and  for  other 
purrKwes;  and 

H  R.  13949.  An  act  to  provide  certain  equip- 
ment for  use  m  the  offices  of  Members,  offi- 
cers, and  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  for   other   purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution, and  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore: 

S.  1857.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science  Fotm- 
dation,  and  lor  other  purposes;   and 

H  J  Res.  910.  Joint  reeoluUon  to  declare  a 
national  day  of  prayer  and  concern  for  Amer- 
ican servicemen  being  held  prisoner  in  North 
Vietnam. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The   following   bUls  were   each   read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H  R  6778  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ine  Company  Act  of  1956.  and  for  other  pur- 
pcSes;    to  the   Committee  on   Banking   and 

Currency.  ,  , 

H  R  13949.  An  act  to  provide  certain  equip- 
ment   for    use    in    the    offices    of    Members 
officers    and    committees   of    the    House    of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes:   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  'S.  2546)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  19.0 
for  mililarj-  procurement,  and  for  other 

pui-poses.  _  ,       , 

Mr.  STENKIS.  Mr.  Pres.acnt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thur- 
mond i  such  time  as  he  may  desire,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  The 
Senator  is  a  valuable  member  cf  our  con- 
ference and  he  worked  hard  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Gr,.^vEL  in  tl:ic  chair  > .  Without  objection. 
it  i.'^  so  ordered.  .    . 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  tne  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate-House  conference  on  the  fiscal 
year  1970  military  procurement  bill.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  the  conference 
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reached  compromises  which  should  serve 
well  the  Nations  defense  structure. 

The  conference  met  In  lengthy  sessions 
for  some  3  weeks  as  the  differences  in  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  were  consider- 
able, and  the  unusual  number  of  amend- 
ments required  much  discussion. 

The  conferees  elected  as  chairman  of 
tlie  conference  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis>,  and  he, 
as  usual,  provided  able  leadership  in  the 
truly  difficult  job  of  bringing  toptether 
the  diverse  bills  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  The  House  Members,  led  by  their 
capable  and  distinguished  chairman,  Mr. 
Rivers,  of  South  Carolina,  exhibited  a 
spirit  of  cooperadion  and  willinsrness  to 
prevent  a  deadlock  in  dealing  with  a 
number  of  critical  items.  Mr.  Rivers  is 
one  of  the  best  informed  men  on  military 
matters  who  has  ever  served  in  Congress. 
He  has  the  vision  to  see  the  importance 
of  keeping  this  country  prepared — all 
branches  of  the  service — and  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  for  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  to 
work  with  the  H(>use  under  Mr.  Rivers' 
leadership.  I 

The  dieting uislied  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  ably  presented  the  bill  to  the 
Senate,  but  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
several  decisions  reached  in  the  confer- 
ence which  have  caused  me  rome  con- 
cern. 

The  first  invoQves  $100  million  for 
long-lead  components  to  as.sure  uninter- 
rupted progress  on  the  modernization  of 
our  aircraft  carrier  force.  These  funds 
were  provided  for  in  the  House  bill  but 
were  dropped  by  the  conference  mainly 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Senate  had 
agreed  to  conduct  a  study  of  our  carrier 
force  structure  prior  to  commitment  on 
a  new  nuclear  carrier. 

While  this  study  has  my  .support,  it  was 
my  view  we  could  authorize  the  funds  for 
CVAN-70  but  restrict  their  expenditure 
pending  completion  of  the  t,tudy  and  de- 
pendent, of  course,  upon  a  favorable 
finding.  This  procedure  would  avoid  a 
year's  delay  in  modernization  of  oiu-  car- 
rier force  and  also  save  us  .some  S50  mil- 
lion which  will  be  caused  by  the  delay. 
However,  out  of  ifesv)ect  lor  the  position 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  conference  acceded  to  his 
leadership. 

During  the  debate  on  the  carrier,  it 
was  my  impression  the  opponents  .sup- 
ported modernization  of  tiic  carrier  fleet 
but  were  concerned  about  the  actual 
number  of  carriea-s  this  countiy  needed 
to  assure  an  adequate  deiense. 

Anotlier  compromise  of  I  he  conference 
wiiicli  concerned  me  was  the  sliarp  cut- 
back in  iirorurement  of  the  Army  s 
tube-launched  optically  tracked  wire- 
f;uicled  mi'^.sile  knov.n  as  the  Tow  anti- 
tf'.nk  missile. 

T'^.e  Amiy  askrd  for  .SLOG  million  to 
continue  procurement  of  this  mi.^sile 
whi'-h  is  critical  to  our  antitank  defense 
in  NATO  wiierc  the  Wav.snw  Pact  forces 
brve  :.<jme  20.000  tanks  facin.^  only  7,000 
tanks  among  the  NATO  countries. 

Tiie  Senate  approved  S142  million  for 
T.-.w,  and  the  conference  further  reduced 
this  amount  to  SlOO  million.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  this  mis.silc.  the  chair- 
man asked  for  a  special  hearing  during 
the  course  of  the  conference,  at  wliicii 
lime  the  Army  CJhief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Wil- 


liam C.  Westmoreland,  appeared  before  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  a  Member  of 
the  House  to  dLscuss  this  matter. 

General  Westmoreland  stated  at  this 
hearing  "any  delay  in  Tow  is  unaccept- 
able" and  in  his  other  comments  made 
an  equally  strong  plea.  It  must  be  realized 
that  Tow  represents  one  of  the  Army's 
few  major  requests  and  a  critical  one 
when  viewed  in  the  context  of  our  ground 
forces. 

Mr.  President,  this  reduced  buy  of  Tow, 
taken  despite  a  clear  picture  of  substan- 
tial additional  need  for  these  weapons, 
will  cost  us  about  S15  million  because  a 
weafX)n  always  costs  more  when  fewer 
are  bought.  We  are  just  beginning  to  buy 
the  Tow  missile  and  if  we  are  to  avoid 
dictating  to  the  Army  on  such  matters 
a.s  strategy  and  tactics  then  we  will  have 
to  purchase  many  more  of  these  missiles, 
altliough  hopefully  not  as  many  as  origi- 
nally planned. 

Regarding  the  main  battle  tank,  about 
which  there  was  some  discu.ssion  in  the 
Senate  during  the  debate  of  the  procure- 
ment bill,  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
promised on  a  850  million  authorization 
between  the  S55.4  authorized  by  the 
Senate  and  the  $44.9  authorized  by  the 
House.  Later  this  year  the  Department 
uf  Defense  will  complete  its  study  of  the 
MBT-70  and  ijossibly  give  a  new  direc- 
tion With  a  more  austere  approach  to  this 
\ital  program. 

In  this  give-and-take  session  on  many 
important  items  the  Senate  conferees  ac- 
ceded to  the  House  on  what  is  called  the 
free  world  or  international  fighter.  This 
move  liad  my  wholehearted  support  and 
amounts  to  authorizing  the  Air  Force  to 
expend  up  to  $28  million  from  aircraft 
procurement  funds  to  initiate  procure- 
ment of  an  improved  fighter  aircraft  to 
fill  the  needs  of  free  world  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  bill  requires  that  the 
aircraft  be  selected  on  a  competitive 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  debate  on 
the  fiscal  year  1970  military  procurement 
bill  was  the  lon;!Cst  in  this  Nations  his- 
tory. The  Senate-House  conference  also 
set  a  record  for  length  as  it  began  Octo- 
ber ()  and  was  not  concluded  until  No- 
vember 4.  Tliere  were  59  ma.ior  items  of 
difference  between  the  Senate  and  House 
versions  so  one  can  see  the  conferees  had 
quite  a  task. 

In  my  view,  an  outstanding  job  was 
done  by  all  the  conferees.  Tlie  distin- 
f-'uished  Senator  from  Maine  iMrs. 
Smith  I,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  faith- 
fully worked  with  our  chairman  through 
this  long  i^roccss  and  made  many  signif- 
icant contnbutioivs  to  the  conference.  I 
commend  her  as  I  iia\e  so  oltcn  done  in 
tlie  past. 

The  confcience  ha.s  brouaht  back  to 
the  Senate  a  bill  which  it  can  vvhole- 
lii.'aitcdly  support.  In  doing  so,  we  will 
greatly  strenizthen  this  rneat  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  auain  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
on  his  outstanding  leadership  as  chair- 
man of  the  conference. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly do  thank  the  Senator.  I  thank  him 
on  behalf  of  all  the  committee.  We  ap- 
preciate the  fine  .services  he  renders  and 
the   inexhaustible   energy   he   shows   in 


connection  with  the  many  activities  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  pleasure  to  ask 
urtanlmous  consent  that  I  may  now  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Proxmire)  for  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator,  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

As  I  understand,  the  John.son  admin- 
istration had  inopo.sed  a  military  pro- 
curement bill  of  $23  billion;  this  admin- 
istration reduced  that  amount  by  about 
$1  billion,  to  a  little  le.ss  than  $22  billion; 
the  House  decided  on  $21.3  billion,  and 
the  Senate  on  almost  exactly  $20  billion. 
So  the  conference  report  now  before 
the  Senate  reduces  the  recommendation 
of  the  Johnson  administration  by  $2.3 
billion:  it  reduces  the  recommendation 
of  the  pre,<^ent  administration  by  $1.3 
billion;  it  reduces  the  House  figure  by 
S.6  billion:  but  it  increa.ses  the  Senate 
recommendation  by  about  $.7  billion. 

Are  those  figures  roughly  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct 
in  his  figures.  If  I  may  answer  further, 
I  ixjint  out  the  yielding  of  the  Senate 
on  $400  million  for  the  ships,  which  is 
really  not  going  to  have  appropriations. 
As  we  know,  the  House  yielded  on  Cobra 
which  was  $86  million,  arfd  $100  million 
for  the  A-7E,  which  were  necessary.  That 
really  covers  almost  all  the  House  yielded 
on.  We  had  to  yield  on  the  Cobra  be- 
cause we  had  not  been  able  to  cet  to  it. 
We  advised  the  Senate  on  that  in  the 
debate.  Then,  the  change  in  these  planes 
cost  $100  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  I  go 
through  this  arithmetic  is  that  I  think 
the  committee  has  made  a  very  .substan- 
tial reduction  below  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration recommendation  and  this  ad- 
ministration's recommendation.  How- 
ever, as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  appreci- 
ates, many  of  us  are  disappointed  that 
there  were  not  further  reductions  made. 

We.  of  course,  favored  sequestering 
funds  for  the  ABM  deployment,  which 
would  be  a  difference  of  $400  million.  We 
favored  a  cut  in  the  main  battle  tank  by 
$50  million,  and  funds  for  new  aircraft 
carrier  by  $300  million.  We  favored  the 
C-5A  reduction,  which  would  liave  been 
.S550  million,  and  a  $75  million  cut  in  the 
advanced    manned   strategic    aircraft. 

Altogether,  if  we  had  had  our  way,  the 
figure  would  be  closer  to  $18  billion  in- 
stead of  $20.7  billion.  However,  we  end 
up  with  a  reduction,  and  this  is  the  au- 
thorization bill,  which  means  we  are  free 
to  act  on  the  appropriation  bill. 

The  Senator  has  indicated  there  are 
some  measures  in  this  bill  which  win  not 
be  included  in  the  aiapropiiation.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  areas  untouched 
by  this  procurement  bill.  We  have  done 
nothing  on  reducing  manpower  costs  or 
operation  costs.  All  of  those  items  will 
be  up  in  the  big  appropriation  bill  .so 
there  w'll  be  occasion  to  make  further 
sub.stanlial  reductions  in  military  spend- 
ing or  at  least  to  make  a  fight  for  them 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Am  I  correct 
m  that  statement? 

Mr  STENNIS  The  Senator  is  correct. 
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We  will  also  have  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill  and  the  major  ap- 
propriation bill.  All  these  matters  will  be 

in  issue.  ^      ^     j 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  a  nimiber  of  us  are  Interested  in 
further  reductions  and  we  expect  to 
make  a  fight  to  cut  substantial  amounts 
from  the  overaU  miUtary  appropriation 
bill  when  it  comes  before  the  Senate. 

I  do  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  questions 
with  respect  to  two  amendments.  My 
first  question  Is  with  regard  to  my  dis- 
closure amendment.  The  substance  of 
this  disclosure  amendment — that  is,  dis- 
closing the  identity  and  work  that  would 
be  done  by  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  going  to  work  for  defense  con- 
tractors, and  vice  versa — was  retained 
virtuaUy  intect  by  the  conference  re- 
port. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  clear  and  strong  language  as  far  as 
it  goes,  and  it  requires  financial  dis- 
closure. That  is  all  it  requires.  It  does  not 
disqualify  anyone. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  conference  action  will  strengthen 
my  amendment  in  some  ways.  It  now  ap- 
plies to  aU  former  or  retired  officers  of 
the  rank  of  major  and  above,  and  to 
former  civilian  employees  of  a  grade  of 
OS- 13  or  above:  and  it  also  applies  to 
consultants,  on  the  same  basis  that  the 
law  would  apply  to  former  civilian  em- 
ployees or  to  retired  military  officers,  and 
to  existing  Pentagon  employees  who 
worked  for  defense  contractors  and  are 
at  the  minimum  salary  of  grade  GS-13 
or  above.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  stated 
it  correctly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  it  not  also  caU 
for  an  annual  filing  by  these  existing  or 
former  employees  that  the  data  be  avaU- 
able  to  the  press  and  public  and  that  the 
Secretary  make  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  substance  of  the  disclosure? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  it  not  also  de- 
fine defense  contractors  as  those  with 
prime  negotiated  contracts  of  $10  million 
a  year  or  above? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  that  figure  is  cor- 
rect. And  the  answer  is    Yes." 

Mr.  PFIOXMIRE.  I  would  welcome  con- 
firmation by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  amendment  was  retained 
virtually  intact,  that  in  fact  some  minor 
problems  in  the  orighial  drafting  were 
improved  by  the  conference  changes. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  is  correct. 
I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  thinks  it  is 
cleared  up  and  stronger  than  it  was. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  other  amend- 
ment which  I  think  is  a  significant 
amendment  and  can  have  a  real  impact 
on  cases  referred  to  by  the  Comptroller 
General  on  defense  spending,  relates  first 
to  what  I  would  call  the  first  compre- 
hensive, objective,  and  adequate  study 
of  defense  contracts  and  profitability  of 
defense  contracts. 

Does  the  revised  amendment  for  a 
profitabiUty  study,  in  the  view  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Comptroller  General  to 
carry  out  a  selective,  representative  study 
of  the  profits  on  negotiated  defense  con- 
tracts in  a  meaningful  and  valid  way? 
In  his  judgment,  does  the  amendment  as 


revised,  make  It  possible  for  the  Intent 
of  the  Senate  to  be  carried  out  and  for 
the  Senate,  the  Congress,  and  the  coun- 
try, for  the  first  time,  to  get  a  reaUy 
meaningful  study  of  profits  imder  nego- 
tiated defense  contracts? 

Mr.  STESfflS.  Yes.  I  think  the  answer 
Is  undoubtedly  yes.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
plain the  answer,  though,  further.  The 
amendment  gives  the  OAO  this  authority 
to  make  checks  upon  the  possible  profits 
of  defense  contractors.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  point  the  Senator  raises.  I  am  glad 
we  were  able  to  keep  a  part  of  his  amend- 
ment. I  have  an  idea,  frankly,  that  in  a 
great  many  of  these  contracts  there  is 
virtually  no  profit  or  only  a  small  amoimt 
of  profit.  I  should  like  to  know  about 
that. 

My  general  idea  is  that  some  of  them 
are  medium  and  moderate  in  profit. 
There  may  be  some  where  the  profit  is 
too  much.  But  in  any  event,  we  need  to 
know. 

The  thing  that  hung  up  the  confer- 
ence on  the  amendment  was  the  same 
matter  we  debated  in  this  Chamber,  as 
to  the  power  of  subpena  to  be  grranted 
to  the  GAO,  on  two  points — one,  chang- 
ing the  nature  of  the  GAO:  and,  two, 
on  all  circumstances  it  should  be  care- 
fully granted  by  the  legislative  branch. 
I  think  the  Senator's  amendment,  in 
its  final  form,  did  have  those  safeguards, 
which  he  helped  to  write  in.  Those  safe- 
guards of  subpena  powers  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  adopted  with  them  in  it,  but 
there  was  no  chance  to  get  it  approved. 

It  is  true  that  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees,  as 
do  other  committees  in  Congress,  have 
this  power  of  subpena.  It  was  discussed 
and  understood  that  with  this  author- 
ity being  granted  to  the  GAO,  in  a  prop- 
erty case,  the  committee,  at  its  discre- 
tion, could  withhold  or  grant  the  use  of 
committee  subpena  power  to  the  GAO. 
From  my  point  of  view.  I  would  not 
want  the  safeguards  to  be  used  indis- 
criminately, or  given  to  the  GAO  to  do 
with  as  it  pleased.  There  must  be  some 
responsibility  about  that  subpena  power. 
I   am   certainly   prepared,   however,   in 
proper  cases,   to   recommend   that   the 
committee  give  the  GAO  that  authority. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  wanted  to  get  at.  This  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  change  in  the  amendment. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  change  provides 
that  the  subpena  power  will  be  granted 
to  either,  and  I  stress  either,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  House  upon  request  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  means  that  if 
the  Comptroller  General— he  would  not 
have  to  use  it  in  many  cases,  he  would 
not  have  to  subpena  aU  the  records,  and 
so  forth,  in  many  cases — would  be  able 
to  make  a  study  and  contractors  would 
in  most  cases  cooperate  voluntarily;  but 
if  he  ran  into  a  recalcitrant  contractor, 
he  could  request  either  one  of  the  two 
Armed  Services  Committees  to  grant  sub- 
pena power  to  him  so  that  he  could  look 
at  the  books,  as  this  amendment  provides. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
the   purpose  of  the  amendment  in  its 


present  form.  Each  committee  can  act 
Independently  of  the  other. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Some  people  have 
criticized  this  change  and  have  said  it 
will  weaken  the  amendment.  I  hesitete 
to  accept  that  view.  I  want  to  get  reas- 
surances from  the  chairman  about  that. 
I  want  to  know  if  he  agrees  that  the 
mere  fact  the  subpena  power  is  avaUable 
to  the  Comptroller  General,  through 
either  of  the  two  committees,  will  in  al- 
most every  case  be  an  inducement  for 
a  contractor  to  comply  with  any  reason- 
able request  by  the  Comptroller  General 
imder  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  think  so,  yes. 
Records  are  something  that  many  people 
are  jealous  about,  from  individuals  to 
corporations.  It  would  have  a  persuasive 
power  with  the  average  company,  cor- 
poration, or  individual.  If  needed,  and  at 
the  discretion  of  the  committee,  if  it 
was  granted,  then  certainly  it  would  be 
an  effective  power  that  the  OAO  could 
use.  ..    . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  very  great  burden  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  amendment  now  lies  with  either 
the  Senate  or  House  Committee.  Does 
the  chairman  believe  that  if  the  Comp- 
troller General,  whom  we  all  know  to 
be  an  extremely  reasonable  man,  were 
to  request  the  exercise  of  the  subpena 
power  by  his  committee,  that  it  would 
be  exercised? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Senator,   I  could  not 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  let  me  put  it 
this  way:  Would  the  chairman  contem- 
plate that  this  is  a  weakening  provision, 
or  that  it  will  stiU  make  it  possible  for 
the  Comptroller  General  to  carry  out  the 
clear  intent  of   the   amendment?   The 
chairman's  reassurances  on  this  point.  I 
beUeve,  are  important  in  terms  of  the 
legislative  history  about  this  matter,  the 
clear  intent  of  the  amendment  being  to 
have  a  representative  study  of  defense 
profits.   Obviously,  if  some  of   the  big   ■ 
defense  contractors  say,  "No,  you  can- 
not look  at  my  books.  You  cannot  see 
them,"  they  will  not  cooperate,  then  ob- 
viously the  amendment  would  have  no 
effect.  We  cannot  have  a  study  unless  we 
get  cooperation,  or  failing  that  a  will- 
ingness to  act  and  to  enforce  coopera- 
tion. Where  we  would  not  get  cooperation 
volimtarily,  we  would  have  to  get  it  by 
subpena  in  order  to  make  a  represenU- 
tive  study.  ^  ^, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  For  my  own  part,  there 
will  be  no  indiscriminate  granting  of  the 
power  of  subpena. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  not,  there 
should  not  be. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  see  the  GAO 
exercise  some  of  this  authority.  I  want 
to  see  it  make  some  of  these  test  runs, 
so  to  speak.  In  that  respect.  I  am  in- 
clined to  recommend  to  the  committee 
the  granting  of  this  authority— the  use 
of  the  subpena — in  what  we  might,  at 
our  discretion,  deem  to  be  a  proper  case. 
That  is  about  as  far  as  I  think  I  should 
go  now.  Each  case  must  stand  on  its  own 
bottom.  We  must  determine  those  things 
when  we  get  to  it. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  the 
Comptroller  General  since  this  amend- 
ment was  altered  and  agreed  upon.  I  do 
not  know  what  his  approach  will  be.  But 
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that. describes  my  attitude,  and  I  think 
it  is  that  of  the  other  conferees.  They 
v4\l  not  hold  back  but  they  will  not  rush 
in    They  will  exercise  sound  discretion. 

Mr.  PROXIvDRE.  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  know  that  he,  as  I  do,  and  other  Sena- 
tors, would  like  to  see  a  comprehensive, 
useful  study  made  here  to  do  all  we  can 
to  see  that  this  matter  is  consistent  with 
appropriate  protections. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks.  This  is  a  very  vital  point. 
The  Senator  will  remember  that  the  final 
form  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by 
tlie  Senate  gave  this  a  1-year  oper- 
ation and  then  went  to  the  committee  for 
the  power  of  subpena. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  mociiflcation  first 
struck  out  the  1  year  and  made  it 
apply  that  way  all  the  time.  It  is  larpely 
in  keeping  with  the  tone  of  the  Senate 
when  they  adapted  that — the  mood  of 
the  Senate,  at  least. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could,£0  now  to  the  C-5A  funds,  I  want  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  some 
questions  about  the  funds  for  the  C-5A 
in  this  report.  He  will  recall  that  .shortly 
before  we  voted  on  the  C-5A  amendment 
that  I  proposed  in  the  Senate,  some  of  us 
discovered  that  the  bill  included  $52 
mUlion  for  the  long-leadtime  items  for 
the  fifth  squadron  of  the  C5A.  or  planes 
82  to  101. 

Many  Senators,  both  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  not  on  it,  said 
they  were  vei-y  concerned  with  whether 
we  should  go  ahead  with  the  additional 
planes,  and  were  in  many  cases  opposed 
to  a  fifth  or  sixth  squadron. 

I  informally  proposed  that  my  amend- 
ment be  changed  to  delete  those  funds, 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and 
a  number  of -members  of  his  committee, 
were  favorably  disposed  to  accept  it. 
However,  the  Defense  Department  was 
opposed  to  that  action.  In  those  circum- 
stances, the  amendment  was  not  pressed, 
on  the  ground  that,  with  Pentagon  op- 
position, a  nuimber  of  Members  would 
be  reluctant  to  accept  it. 

Shortly  after  that — in  fact,  2  weeks 
later— the  Pentaigon  informed  the  House 
committee  that  It  did  not  want  the  $52 
million.  My  merrtory  of  press  reports  is 
that  Deputy  Secretary  Packard  informed 
the  House  committee  to  that  effect.  As 
a  result,  the  $52  niillion  was  deleted  from 
the  House  funds. 

Because  of  all  this,  I  am  confused  as 
to  why  the  conference  report  includes 
the  funds.  1 

Mr.  STENNIS.  fThe  Senator  is  correct 
about  the  situation  in  the  Senate.  He  is 
correct  In  the  stapernent  that  Mr.  Pack- 
ard made  later.  T^e  House  Meml)ers  were 
about  yielding  to  put 
into  the  bill.  But  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  did  not  have  the 
attitude  that  the  money  would  not  be 
used.  That  was  nbt  his  approach  to  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Were  the  press  re- 


a  little  stubborn 
that  money  back 


ports  inaccurate 


Packard  indicated  he  did  not  want  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  the  press  reports 
about  Mr.  Packard  were  correct,  but  In 
that  case  he  did  not  represent  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  about 


hat  Deputy  Secretary 


just  abandoning  it  altogether.  He  wanted 
some  further  consideration  of  the  matter. 
The  ofHclal  from  Mr.  Laird  on  the  rec- 
lame to  the  House  version  recommends 
the  retention  of  the  $52  million.  I  do  not 
think  he  has  made  up  his  mind.  I  did  not 
insist  on  its  being  kept  just  because  he 
wanted  it,  but  I  thought  lie  was  entitled  to 
further  consider  it.  It  went  back  to  a  con- 
versation I  had  had  with  him  last  sum- 
mer. I  do  not  know  what  his  plans  are, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  has  in  mind  any- 
thin;^  like  a  pplurgins  of  funds  for  addi- 
tional planes.  However,  I  want  him  to 
have  some  discretion,  if  lie  should  need 
.some  more,  and  have  this  groundwork 
laid.  That  is  exactly  why  we  put  the 
money  back  in  the  bill.  The  House  Mem- 
bers agreed  to  accept  that,  under  the 
ciicum:  tancc'. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  of  the  things 
tliat  the  lengthy  debate  on  the  C-5A  did 
was  to  reenforce  a  great  deal  of  skepti- 
cism on  the  iiart  of  .some  Senators  as  to 
whether  we  .should  go  ahead  with  addi- 
tional planes  after  we  finished  the  81st 
plane.  That  was  highly  debatable. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  only  say  that 
wc  would  go  ahead  with  the  squadrons. 
I  reserve  judgment  on  it,  myself,  but 
this  contract  lias  to  be  terminated  in  an 
orderly  way  at  some  point.  I  think  the 
Secretar>'  of  Defense  is  entitled  to  what 
we  can  give  lum  in  the  way  of  an  op- 
tion. Otherwise,  he  is  out  of  business  with 
respect  to  any  maneuvering  ground  with 
Lockheed  or  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  I  can  de- 
velop why  I  am  concerned  about  it  by 
a  few  more  questions. 

Is  it  not  true  that  by  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year,  all  the  funds  for  the  first 
58  planes  which  can  legally  be  advanced 
to  the  company  will  have  been  advanced? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand,  and  a 
debate  I  developed  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd>  established  that, 
the  progress  payments  made  up  100  per- 
cent of  the  company's  expenditures,  but 
that  it  was  going  to  have  to  stop  pretty 
soon. 

Is  it  not  true  that  progress  payments 
are  limited  to  the  f  imds  authorized  under 
the  contracts  for  the  "target  costs,"  and 
that  these  will  have  been  advanced  by 
the  end  of  this  year? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  will  have  been  advanced  by  the  end 
of  this  year  or  not.  It  is  not  in  my  memory 
now.  That  may  be  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  any  event,  the 
Lockheed  Co.  is  getting  into  serious 
trouble.  It  lias  been  paid  huge  sums, 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
But  there  were  only  six  produced  when 
we  debated  it  before.  There  may  be  eight 
or  10  by  now.  But  only  a  limited  number 
of  experimental  planes  will  have  to  be 
produced,  and  no  production  planes. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  much  of  the 
funds  for  the  first  58  planes  will  have 
been  expended,  only  eight  or  nine  planes, 
at  the  most,  will  have  been  delivered? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  that  is  correct,  that 
is  normal  for  a  huge  contract  like  this. 
But  they  are  on  the  way.  They  are  not 
just  in  thin  air. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  further  true 
that,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 


the  Department  and  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, funds  we  authorize  or  appropriate 
for  the  fourth  squadron  cannot  be  spent 
on  the  first  three  squadrons?  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  'Well,  generally,  there 
may  be  a  rule  of  thumb  like  that,  but 
I  do  not  know  of  any  limitation  of  law, 
because  these  contracts  involve  so  much 
and  over  such  a  long  period  of  time  that 
one  blends  into  another.  One  year  blends 
into  another.  There  is  a  slippage  of  time. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  law  that  says 
that. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  "What  I  am  search- 
in-^  and  reaching  for  is  if  there  is  some 
way  the  Armed  Services  Committee  can 
serve  notice  on  the  Pentagon  that  the 
funds  authorized  and  that  might  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fourth  squadron 
should  not  be  ascd  to  bail  out  Lockheed 
for  its  enormous  overruns  on  the  first 
squadrons. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  S52  million,  which 
is  a  relatively  small  amoimt,  must  be 
used,  if  at  all,  for  long  leadtime  items, 
for  the  possibly  additional  planes,  which 
could  be  a  lesser  munber  than  a  squad- 
ron. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  'What  I  am  talking 
about  is  the  amount  authorized  in  this 
bill  for  the  59th  plane  to  the  83d  plane. 
Some  $500  million.  I  am  concerned  that 
that  money  might  be  used  to  bail  Lock- 
heed out  on  the  first  58  planes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Department  is  sup- 
posed to  get  additional  planes  for  the 
money  that  is  in  the  bill.  It  is  all  cov- 
ered by  contract.  The  Department  of 
Defense  cannot  go  beyond  the  contract 
and  the  appropriated  funds.  The  S52 
million  we  arc  talking  about  is  a  sepa- 
rate item,  for  long  leadtime  items. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Just  one  or  two  more 
questions. 

I  should  like  to  have  it  made  clear  that 
the  $52  million  is  for  the  fifth  and  sixth 
squadrons,  planes  81  through  120.  I  am 
now  talking  about  the  $500  million 
which  provides  not  for  leadtime  items 
but  for  planes  59  to  81.  On  the  basis  of 
present  policy,  it  appears  that  the  De- 
fense Department  is  providing  progress 
payments  for  these  planes.  So  far  they 
have  been  producing  very  few  planes 
and  using  Government  money  to  the 
point  where  we  are  likely  to  be  left  with 
a  choice  of  providing  additional  enor- 
mous sums  or  providing  no  additional 
planes,  from  the  way  the  contract  ap- 
pears to  be  working. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  that  has  been  an 
issue  here.  The  funds  that  are  author- 
ized in  the  bill — I  am  not  talking  about 
the  $52  million,  but  the  funds  author- 
ized in  this  bill — can  be  paid  out  only 
under  terms  of  the  contract.  I  think,  in 
the  final  analysis,  that  is  about  as  good 
an  answer  as  I  can  give. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  satisfies  me. 
If  the  contract — and  I  think  the  con- 
tract will;  I  will  have  to  examine  it  more 
carefully  than  I  have — restricts  them 
from  permitting  progress  payments  on 
the  earlier  planes  from  the  money  we 
are  authorizing  here,  that  will  satisfy 
me.  I  will  check  into  it  further. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  good  questions  and 
for  his  other  remarks. 
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Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  wish  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, an  able  member  of  our  committee. 

Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  yielding.  First,  I  should 
uKe  to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  my  committee  for  his  handling 
of  ihis  legislation.  In  his  eminently  fair 
wav  he  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
insure  that  all  sides  had  the  opportunity 
to  present  their  views  on  the  many  con- 
irovorsial   a.spects  of   this  piccurement 

Mr  President.  1  have  reluctantly  de- 
cided to  vote  in  lavor  of  this  conference 
report  I  believe  it  would  be  irresponsible 
of  me  to  do  otherwise.  As  a  member  ot 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  during  the  past  6  years. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  current  demands 
on  our  national  security  budget,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  protecting  our  basic 
inilitarj'  strength. 

But  as  one  of  those  who  lias  been  most 
aware  of  the  many  shortcomings  of  our 
militai-y  procurement  system  j.nd  most 
aware  of  our  failure  to  exercise  congres- 
.sional  oversight  over  Defense  Depart- 
ment spending.  I  had  hoped  that  this 
Congress  would  have  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  its  intent  to  protect  the 
taxpayers-  interests  in  a  more  positive 

I  believe  our  primary  responsibilit\  is 
to  the  taxpayer.  I  proposed  an  auditing 
amendment  to  this  bill  which  I  deeply 
and  sincerely  believed  when  I  Presented 
it  and  believe  now.  would  have  been  a 
significant  and  meaningful  step  toward 
realism  and  honesty  in  defen.se  procure- 
ment. It  would  have  given  us  the  basic 
fiscal  tools  we  need  to  do  the  job.  It 
would  have  provided  for  tmth  in  mili- 
tar>-  procurement-for  honest  price  tags 
for  our  weapons  systems. 

It  seems  to  me— and  I  am  very  grate- 
ful that  so  many  of  my  colleagues  agreed 
when  I  offered  my  amendment  on  Au- 
gust 7-that  this  body  could  do  no  le.^s 
than  express  its  conviction  that  the  Con- 
gress must  invoke  its  determination  to 
question  the  Pentagon  when  desirable 
to  audit  its  spending  when  that  seems 
wise,  and  to  say  -no  '  to  them  when  it 
becomes  necessary. 

I  am  convinced  that,  by  not  doing  .so 
we  have  shortchanged  the  taxpayer  and 
done  a  disservice  to  ourselves.  My  con- 
viction is  strengthened  by  testimony  we 
have  heard  regarding  the  high  cost  ol 
the  C-5  the  Minuteman.  the  deep  sub- 
mergence rescue  vehicle,  the  main  bat 
tie  tank,  and  other  DOD  programs.  It 
is  made  even  more  strong  by  the  almost 
blind  opposition  to  my  proposal  in  some 
quarters. 

I  regret  that  the  language  of  t'tle  \ 
of  the  Senate-passed  version  of  the  bi  l 
IS  not  contained  in  the  conference  bill. 
And  based  on  the  mail  I  have  received 
from  the  country  of  my  State  and  across 
the  country.  I  believe  that  the  taxpayers 
share  my  feelings.  Nevertheless.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  conference  report,  but  I  shaii 
redouble  my  efforts  to  see  that  this  Con- 
gress will  soon  take  steps  to  fulfill  its 
commitment  to  the  people  who  pay  the 
bills 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  klnxl  remarks.  I  am 
sincerely  glad  that  he  can  support  the 
conference  report.  I  regret  that  v.e  could 
not  get  his  amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port of  the  conferees  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  has  resulted  in  the  deletion  of 
many  of  the  amendments  approved  by 
the  Senate.  Given  the  great  difference 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  it 
was  expected  that  some  deletions  would 
be  made  in  the  normal  negotiating  proc- 
esses with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

I  regret  that  many  of  the  amendments 
developed  in  the  Senate  were  not  re- 
tained. Nevertheless,  the  results  of  over 
8  weeks  of  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  .should  be  of  value  in  the  future. 
While  this  year's  Senate  consideration 
of  our  defense  requirements  has  not 
substantially  altered  past  policies,  a 
new  pattern  of  examination  and  debate 
on  the  defense  budget  was  established. 
Mr  President.  I  am  confident  this 
new  attitude  will  result  in  a  more  ra- 
tional strategic  posture  and  more  mod- 
erate defen.se  expenditures  in  the  fu- 
ture 

I  call  attention  to  the  long  debate  m 
the  Senate  on  the  bill.  The  debate  lasted 
for  8  weeks  in  the  Senate,  but  it  had 
lasted  for  over  a  year  on  the  basic  stra- 
tegic is.suo  of  the  devilovmcnt  of  the  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system. 

I  am  certain  that  further  efforts  wUl 
be  made  with  regard  to  military  spend- 
ing on  the  appropriation  bills,  and 
manv  of  the  amendments  which  were 
approved  bv  the  Senate  will  be  brought 
forth  for  vote  again  on  the  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  am  confident  that  some  of 
the  original  Senate  positions  will  be 
supported  by  the  Senate. 

I  regret  that  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered to  prohibit  combat  support  byU.S. 
forces  of  local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thai- 
land, which  was  agreed  to  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  8G  in  favor  and  none  against 
in  the  Senate,  and  which  was  supported 
in  principle  by  the  manager  of  the  bill 
(Senator  Stenn.ts'.  was  deleted  by  the 
conference  committee.  I  regret  that  the 
amendment  was  deleted  in  conference  as 
the  extent  of  our  involvement  in  Laos 
has  become  clear  in  recent  weeks  as  the 
result  of  a  series  of  newspaper  articles 
which  were  published  in  the  New  York 

Times.  .   .  . 

The  nature  and  event  of  U.S.  activities 
in  Laos  is  also  being  considered  in  great 
detail  by  the  Commitments  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions under  the  chairmanship  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Missouri  '  Mr.  Symington  > . 

The  substantial  American  involvement 
in  Laos  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
New  York  Times  and  which  has  been 
affirmed  in  public  statements  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  never  been  approved 
by  Congress  nor  has  the  executive  branch 
ever  declared  the  U.S.  combat  involve- 

From  published  accounts  it  is  appar- 
ent US.  activities  in  Laos  are  in  part 
concerned  with  the  local  war  in  Laos  it- 
self The  United  States  should  not  be  in- 


volved in  the  support  of  local  forces  in  a 
Laotian  war  without  the  approval  of 
Congress. 

I  know  that  it  is.  in  large  measure,  con- 
cerned with  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  believe 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  tlie 
United  States  are  united  in  their  belief 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  must  be  brought 
to  an  end.  An  end  to  our  involvement  in 
Laos  would  provide  an  opportunity  to 
begin  to  wind  down  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  issue  in  Laos  is  a  clear  challenge  to 
Senate  responsibility. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility, 
through  its  power  over  appropriations, 
to  bring  this  combat  involvement  in  Laos 
to  a  close  and  by  ceasing  our  involvement 
in  Laos,  Congress  can  exercise  its  in- 
fluence for  bringing  the  v  ar  m  Vietnam 
to  a  close. 

This  responsibility  is  clear  and  the 
course  of  action  that  needs  to  be  taken  is 
for  the  Senate  and  Congress  to  recognize 
its  constitutional  powers  and  to  exercise 
them.  We  have  an  opportunity  to  begin 
to  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  South- 
east Asia  to  an  end  by  prohibiting  our 
combat  acti%4ties  in  Laos. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  conference  report 
because  I  do  not  intend  to  deprive  our 
forces  who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  of 
necessary  support.  But  I  must  say  I  may 
be  compelled  to  vote  against  the  appro- 
priation bill  if  it  reUins  funds  to  sup- 
port a  war  in  Laos. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  President 
spoke  last  Monday  evening  I  thought 
that  two  affirmative  jjositions  were 
stated.  First,  he  stated  clearly  that  he 
had  broken  with  the  policies  of  the  past 
administration  to  maintain  the  level  of 
fighting  and  possible  escalation  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Second,  he  said  clearly 
he  intended  to  end  the  combat  partici- 
pation of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam.  As 
combat  participation  Is  reduced  and 
ended,  the  U.S.  involvement  will  draw  to 

EL  close. 

The  President's  intention  is  to  bring 
the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a  close. 

What  I  state  today  is  that  if  Concicss 
will  exercise  its  responsibility  and  use 
its  constitutional  powers  to  deny  funds 
for  the  support  of  a  Laotian  war  in 
Laos— we  can  end  that  war  as  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  and  by 
so  doing  we  can  also  help  bring  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia  to  a  close. 
Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  before  the  Senate  lor 
a  long  time,  since  July  5.  I  believe. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeai.  and 
nays  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
!-ei)0'  i 
The  \eas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  lar 
as  I  know  there  are  no  other  Senators 
who  wi.sh  to  address  themselves  to  the 
matter  of  the  pending  conference  report^ 
I  have  iust  a  few  remarks  to  make  and 
I  wish  to  say  .something  about  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  amendment  that  has 
just  come  over  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  especially  wish  to  commend  the  chiei 
of  our  staff.  Mr.  Edward  Braswell.  who 
sits  to  my  left,  for  the  fine  job  he  has 
done  since  January  of  this  year  on  the 
bill  Other  members  of  the  staff  worked 
on  it,  too.  but  he  has  carried  the  chief 
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responsibility  day  and  nisht,  includlnt; 
weekends.  He  has  a  fine  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter  and  he  is  a  man  whose 
willingness  to  work  cheers  one's  heart. 
I  especially  thahk  him  and  commend 
him. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGtON.  Mr.  President.  T 
am  glad  to  joinjin  the  r'.marks  of  the 
able  Senator  frokn  Mississippi  with  rc- 
s\Kct  to  the  superb  work  done  by  the 
head  of  our  staff]  Mr.  Braswell.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  realize  ht>w  the  committee  could 
function  as  it  dofes  without  his  fine  as- 
sistance and  hard  and  dedicated  work. 
He  represents  all  Jiat  is  best  in  a  Senate 
staff  member. 

I  would  also  congratulate  the  able 
chairman  on  the  ine  results  he  obtained 
in  the  conference,  where  thero  were  many 
differences,  but  thlch  differences  were 
reduced  to  a  minflmum.  At  all  times  the 
distinguished  Chairman  did  his  best  to 
represCTit  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate prttrr  to  the  aonference.     ^ 

Mr.  STENNIS-  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
very  much  and  I  thank  him  also  for  his 
fine  help  and  services  all  the  way  through 
in  connection  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  especially  wish  to 
thank  every  mGmt)er  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  They  have  been  pa- 
tient and  imders  tan  ding.  Many  of  them 
have  put  in  a  -iireat  number  of  hours. 
There  is  one  thins;  I  csp>ecially  appreci- 
ate. When  we  finally  not  down  to  the 
end  of  the  row  everyone  had  their  say 
and  made  their  fight.  Agreements  had 
to  be  had  to  work  out  a  bill  while  they 
were  willing  to  close  ranks.  We  got  a 
mighty  good  bill  without  yielding  any- 
thing of  vital  importance  to  the  Senate. 
It  is  very  much  the  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate,  but  tine  House  conferees  added 
strength  to  it.  They  arc  a  highly  compe- 
tent group  of  pentlemen.  I  thank  them 
and  commend  them  very  highly. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the 
work  here  of  th?  chairman  of  the  House 
committee  on  this  international  fight- 
er— this  e.xtra  plane.  It  is  one  of  the  in- 
stances of  his  unusual  activity.  He  is  a 
knowledgeable  man.  He  works  all  the 
time.  The  more  I  work  with  him  the 
more  I  realize  las  fine  knowledge  and 
the  valuable  contribution  b.e  makes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississinjii  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  s?,y.  rs  one 
Senator,  that  I  have  been  tremendously 
impressed  by  the  leadership  and  the 
great  work  of  the  distintiui-shcd  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  rankincj  minority  members  of  that 
committee,  and  till  the  other  members 
of  that  distinguished  committee,  in  con- 
nection with  th|s  particular  piece  of 
legislation. 

As  we  Icnow,  tltiis  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  one  of  the  most  controver- 
sial matters  which  has  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  tjhis  session. 

Now,  at  this  filial  step,  on  what  has 
been  a  rather  difjcult  and  bumpy  road 
for  the  chairman^  I  think  he  deserves 


commendation  and  appreciation  by  all 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

Although  in  his  work,  at  least.  I  am 
sure,  he  has  been  tested  many  times.  I 
suspect  that  he  has  never  been  tested 
in  a  more  difficult  and  challenging  way, 
perhaps,  than  in  connection  with  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation. 

Throughout  debate  and  consideration 
of  this  issue,  he  has  continued  to  set  an 
example  for  the  institution  that  is  the 
Sonat*-  of  the  United  States. 

He  has  been  patient  with  thase  who 
have  dL'-agrccd.  He  has  carried  a  heavy 
burden  of  responsibility,  and  he  has  car- 
ried it  at  all  times  without  any  regard 
whatsoever  for  paity  or  partisan  consid- 
erations. 

He  was,  during  this  debate,  as  he  al- 
ways is,  primarily  concerned  with  the 
national  interest. 

I  want  him  to  know  that  those  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  the  adminis- 
tration, are  i)articularly  mindful  of  his 
great  contribution. 

I  want  to  take  this  ojjportunity  not 
only  to  acknowledge  it.  but  also  to  thank 
him  very  much  for  his  exemplary  service 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  certainly  most 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  his  fine  and  generous  remarks.  I 
value  his  .'-ervices  here  on  this  floor  very 
highly.  I  know  of  no  man  more  effective 
than  he  is.  While  I  do  not  deserve  his 
words  of  commendation,  being  human,  I 
certainly  appreciate  them.  I  feel  that 
what  little  I  have  done  has  been  nothing 
more  than  my  duty.  I  have  fine  colleagues 
to  work  with  to  that  same  end.  We  have 
had  a  wonderful  debate  here.  I  am  espe- 
cially grateful,  as  I  said  this  morning,  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mrs.  Smith  i  . 
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DRAFT  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  .lust  a 
word  licrc  about  another  bill  that  is  be- 
fore the  committee  which  has  jast  come 
over  from  the  House.  It  concerns  an 
amendment  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  interest. 

Let  me  be  brief.  Tlie  Selective  Service 
Art  amendment  that  came  over  from  the 
House  a  few  days  ago  is  a  one-line 
rmendm^nt  to  the  present  Selective 
Service  Act  which  would  merely  strike 
out  a  provision  to  prohibit  random  selec- 
tion. 

Therefore,  with  that  stricken  out.  It 
would  be  permissible  to  have  random 
selection. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  said  months  ago 
that  I  favored  such  an  amendment  to  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

I  also  ."-aid  months  P"o  that  the  com- 
mittee con.siders  taking  up  a  Selective 
Service  bill  which  might  be  passed  by  the 
Hou.se. 

I  further  Fr\id  month.";  n^o  that  in  1970. 
in  the  caily  part  of  that  year,  the  com- 
mittee would  hold  comprehensive  hear- 
ings upon  the  Selective  Scrvi<"e  Art  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  Fre-ident.  e\on  th''u;;h  the  i  resent 
law  dnes  not  exrnre  until  June  30.  1971, 
I  thousht  we  .<-hcuH  start  the  hearings 
and  cor..sideratir)n  early,  rather  th^n  wait 
until  January  1971,  and  be  under  the 
prcvure  ot  tune. 


That  was  not  a  promise  made,  ju.st  an 
announcement.  That  is  the  way  I  felt 
about  it. 

I  said,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  cal- 
endar year  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold 
comprehensive  hearings,  and  that  I 
would  never  recommend  taking  up  any 
bill  the  House  passed  amending  the  pres- 
ent act  if  there  were  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
major  amendments  offered  to  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  think  it  would  be 
the  height  of  absurdity  and  the  height 
of  irresponsibility  to  tiy  to  pa.ss  on  the 
great  ramifications  of  the  questions  in- 
volved in  the  Selective  Service  Act  with- 
out extenive  lieaiinirs,  without  careful 
con.'.ideration  by  the  committee,  and 
positive  recommendations  from  that 
committee,  with  a  report  thereon,  so  that 
we  would  have  guidance  before  us  before 
debate. 

Let  me  illustrate:  One  of  the  bills  on 
this  subject  introduced  this  year  has  86 
races,  with  a  great  many  changes. 

Broad  changes  are  proposed  in  the 
field  of  classification. 

Bread  changes  are  proposed  in  the 
field  of  appeals  of  various  kinds. 

Broad  changes  are  proposed,  or  will  be 
proposed,  in  the  field  of  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. 

There  will  be  broad  debate  no  doubt, 
on  the  idea  of  having  a  volunteer  army. 

These  are  all  legitimate  subjects  for 
discu.ssion  but,  as  I  say,  hearings  must 
be  held  on  them  first,  and  some  guidance 
riven  for  debate  and  for  ether  Senators 
not  on  the  committee. 

Therefore,  we  are  down  to  the  propo- 
sition as  to  what  the  Senate  committee 
will  do  on  this  amendment  from  the 
House  during  this  calendar  year. 

I  have  called  a  meeting  already  of  the 
committee,  for  discussion  of  that  very 
subject,  for  next  Monday,  and  I  hope 
that  all  members  can  be  there.  It  will  be 
an  executive  session  with  full  considera- 
tion of  what  we  shall  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  hav  already  stated 
that  I  personally  favor  the  amendment, 
but  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  be  arbi- 
trary in  sa.ving  that  I  will  recommend  to 
the  committee  that  it  not  bring  any- 
thing up  here  if  we  are  going  to  liave  just 
a  harum-.scarum  debate  without  hear- 
ings, or  records,  or  testimony  taken,  and 
recommendations  made  on  aU  of  the  vo- 
luminous, broad,  and  far-reaching  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  Selective  Service 
Act  generally  which  I  have  just  enu- 
merated. Also  as  the  Senate  knows.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  is  holding  hearings  on  the 
admmibtraiion  of  the  Selective  Service 
System.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  has  con- 
ducted serious  hearings  of  his  subcom- 
mittee on  this  phaie  of  activity. 

Mr.  SYAHNGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mis.'^issiijpi  yield' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  have  not 
had  an  oppwrt unity  to  talk  to  him.  or  any 
other  Senatcr,  about  this,  except  in  a 
!  oner;>l  way. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  much  Inter- 
ested in  wiiat  the  able  chairman  just 
said. 

It  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  be  with 
him  next  Monday  because  we  begin  hear- 
ing's with  ret;ard  to  commitments  in 
Thailano  in  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foieign  Relations.  However,  I 
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will  be  glad  to  give  the  able  Senator  my 

As  I  understand  It,  If  we  could  get  the 
House  bill  passed  now,  that  would  meet 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi,  without   amendments;    Is   that 

correct?  , 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes,  without  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  is  the  only  way  we 
ran  get  it  enacted  into  law. 
Mr  SYMINGTON.  This  year? 
Mr  STENNIS.  This  year,  yes;  but  I 
favor  the  substance.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  favors  it. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  do  favor  it. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  not  gotten  too 
tar  ahead  of  the  committee.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that.  I  have  not  promised  anything, 
and  I  have  not  made  any  commitments, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  until  I  discuss 
this  matter  with  the  committee  and  the 
committee  members.  But  it  is  my  per- 
sonal view  that  we  ought  to  favor  that 
provision,  but,  for  this  calendar  year, 
none  other.  We  will  discuss  that  in  the 
committee. 

If  the  committee  decides  to  take  it  up 
on  that  point,  we  may  have  to  have  vei-y 
brief  hearings  on  that  one  point,  so  we 
will  know  exactly  the  ramifications  of 
it.  But  there  are  other  hearings  going 
on  already  on  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
not  by  the  committee  that  has  jurisdic- 
tion but  some  committees  are  holding 
hearings.  I  really  do  not  believe  our  hear- 
ings should  be  held  until  the  others  have 
concluded,  so  we  will  not  get  into  a  cross- 
fire on  witnesses. 

It  is  a  good  idea  that,  if  we  are  gomg 
to  have  hearings,  we  should  let  the  com- 
mittee that  has  jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  have  those  hearings.  But  we 
will  decide  on  Monday.  I  make  that  an- 
nouncement now  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINOTON.  As  I  understand, 
this  amendment  has  to  do  with  the  lot- 
tery system? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  right.  That  is 
the  only  thing  involved. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  has  been 
considerable  criticism  In  my  State  on  the 
subject  of  the  current  draft  law.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  said  he  would 
do  the  best  he  could  in  changing,  if  there 
was  no  new  law.  I  thought  it  was  a  fine 
statement  he  made  and  put  it  in  the 
Record  some  weeks  ago.  Inasmuch  as 
this  deals  with  what  Is  probably  the  most 
important  aspect,  I  fully  support  the 
position  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

I  have  great  respect  for  these  very 
major  amendments.  It  is  all  right.  There 
is  a  time  for  everything,  but  the  time 
for  consideration  of  them  would  be  next 
year,  when  we  can  have  hearings. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AU- 
THORIZATION—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bUl  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 


priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
military  procurement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
conference  report,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell).  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
him  to  make  a  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  CBW  AMENDMENT  AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to 
comment  on  mj'  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill  re- 
garding international  law  and  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  agents. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  conference 
committee  has  accepted  the  amendments 
I  proposed  without  major  revisions.  My 
amendment  requires  that  the  transpor- 
tation disposal,  testing,  and  development 
of  any  chemical  or  biological  weapon  out- 
side of  the  United  States  not  be  under- 
taken unless  the  Secretary  of  State  de- 
termines that  such  activities  are  not  in 
violation  of  international  law. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  will  re- 
store the  proper  balance  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Department 
of  State  in  this  area  of  international  af- 
fairs  I  expect  that,  as  the  result  of  my 
amendment  becommg  law,  the  instarices 
of  possible  violations  of  international  law 
which  I  cited  in  my  earlier  speeches  will 
be  examined  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  Department  of  Defense  from  precipi- 
tating such  incidents  in  the  future.  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  shipment  of  nerve  gas 
to  West  Germany  in  violation  of  the  Fmal 
Act  of  the  Nine  Power  Conference  held  m 
London,  September  28  through  October 
3    1954   and  to  the  disposal  of  obsolete 
chemical  weapons  in  the  oceans  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
High  Seas.  ^    ,.,       , 

The  addition  of  the  words  -lethal    and 
•future"  by  the  conference  committee  I 
construe  as  extraneous  for  the  purposes 
of  the  amendment.  Since  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  refers  only  to  fiscal  year 
1970   the  addition  of  the  word  "future 
naturally  can  only  effect  the  functions  I 
described  in  this  fiscal  year.  Second,  the 
addition  of  the  word  "lethal"  I  do  not 
construe  as  meaning  that  chemical  and 
biological    weapons    defused    or    disas- 
sembled or  detoxified  for  purposes  of  the 
functions  I  described  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  "lethal"  weapons  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  amendment.  I  also  under- 
stand that  the  word  "lethal"  refers  not 
only  to  the  immediate,  but  to  the  long- 
term  effects  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  I  believe  that  these  construc- 
tions are  necessarj-  in  ord«ir  that  the  in- 
tent of  my  amendment  which  Secretary 
Laird   originally   supported    is   not    ne- 
gated.   I    further   understand    that    the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  with- 
out my  objection  to  the  language  used  is 
made  on  my  part  on  the  basis  of  my 
interpretation   of   the   meaning   of   the 
amendment. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  fiscal  1970  militai-y 
procurement  authorization  bUl  is  a  pro- 
found disappointment  to  me.  It  insults 
those  of  us  who  this  year  strove  to  brmg 
some    measure    of    rationality    to    the 


mllitai-y     procurement     decisionmaking 
process. 

The  report  waters  down  much-needed 
controls  on  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare programs — controls  that  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  91  to  0. 

It  eliminates  the  ban  on  deployment  of 
combat  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand — a 
ban  that  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
86  to  0.  It  removes  from  the  Comptroller 
General  the  subpena  power  to  examine 
defense-contract  profits — a  reform  that 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vol?  85  to  0 

It  authorizes  a  new  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram that  was  not  even  considered  by 
tne  Senate. 

It  increases  the  procurement  authori- 
zation by  $700  million  more  than  was 
ever  considered  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  report  before  us  wan- 
tonly casts  aside  the  judgment  ot  the 
Senate  which  debated  this  bill  for  8 
weeks.  Down  the  line,  it  seems  to  repre- 
sent the  judgment  of  the  other  body 
which  deliberated  this  bill  for  1  day.  The 
conference  report,  in  the  overall.  repr£- 
sents  the  judgment  of  a  body  that  per- 
mitted its  members  45  seconds  each  to 
speak  on  a  bill  authorizing  in  excess  of 
$20  billion. 

I  shall  vote  for  this  report  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  and  only  because  u 
authorizes  certain  programs  essential  to 
our  national  security  and  is  now  the  onjy 
procedural  means  available  to  approve 
these  necessary  programs.  But  I  am  de- 
termined to  make  another  effort  for  a 
reasoned  appraisal  of  priorities  when  the 
miUtary  appropriations  bill  reaches  the 
Senate  floor. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  after 
months  of  consideration  and  debate,  the 
U  S  Senate  is  about  to  pass  and  send  to 
the  President,  the  miUtary  authorization 
bill  This  bill  as  enacted  will  be  a  sorry 
disappointment  to  those  Americans  con- 
cerned about  the  mushrooming  co.st  ol 
the  military  establishment  and  the  clear 
need  to  reorient  our  national  prioiiiies 
The  present  conference  committee  re- 
port represents  for  the  most  part  extrav- 
agant funding  of  weapon  systems  with 
little  note  of  expense  or  efficiency. 

With  depressing  frequency,  the  Sen- 
ate conferences  acceded  to  the  views  oi 
the   House   conferees.   Considering    the 
fact  that  the  Senate  spent  more  than  8 
weeks  in  floor  debate  on  this  bill  and  that 
the  House  allowed  only   1    day   debate, 
with  most  members  having  45  seconds  oi 
less  to  develop  their  views,  I  would  have 
thought  that  the  Senate  conferees  could 
have  successfully  maintained  the  more 
developed  and  reflective  Senate  position. 
The    Senate    floor     amendments    on 
chemical   and   biological   activity   fared 
better  however,  than  most  other  Senate 
amendments.  I  note  that  my  amendment 
for  a  semiannual  report  to  Congress  de- 
tailing the  amounts  spent  for  chemical 
and  biological  activities  was  preserved. 
Also  my   amendment   providing  for  in- 
creased safeguards  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  lethal  and  nonlethal  chemicals 
and  biological  agents  was  maintained 
These    increased    safeguards    will   be    a 
comfort  to  the  many  Americans  living 
near  a  major  highway  or  railroad.  I  am 
disappointed  that,  to  date,  it  has  proven 
impossible   to   determine   exactly   what 
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funds  and  how  miKh  Is  being  spent  on 
chemical  and  biological  activities. 

The  Senate  was  fcble  to  prevail  In  most 
of  the  chemical  a^d  biological  activity 
amendments,  T  an^  sure,  because  of  the 
pflcctive  leadershii)  and  passionate  con- 
cern of  the  disting  jished  junior  Senator 
from  New  Fampsliire  (Mr.  McIntyre). 
Tlie  conference  report  dropped  one 
Senate  floor  amenlment  that  was  par- 
ticularly desirable.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  frsm  Kentucky,  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  (iffered  on  the  Senate 
floor  an  amendment  prohibiting  the  use 
of  American  forces  In  support  of  local 
forces  in  either  Laos  or  Thailand.  This 
amendment  was  unknimously  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  86  to  0.  plow  this  amendment, 
the  unanimous  wii  of  the  Senate,  has 
been  entirely  eliminated.  This  amend- 
ment was  an  attempt  by  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  kmerican  people,  and 
thereby  the  people  themselves,  to  have 
some  voice  in  whap  is  done  abroad.  Wc 
did  not  need  the  horrors  of  Vietnam  to 
teach  us  the  dangcji-s  of  unacknowlede;ed 
and  unauthorized  icts  by  American  per- 
sonnel" .Abroad.  Gongrcss  neither  ap- 
proved nor,  until  ifecently.  was  fully  in- 
formed of  the  exHent  and  character  of 
U.S.  forces  in  Laos  and  Tliailand.  The 
Tonkin  resolution  cannot  be  used  to 
justify  the  presence  of  American  troops 
supporting  local  troops  in  Tliailand  and 
Laos. 

Once  again  we  are  becoming  entangled 
in  foreign  and  local  events  before  oior 
national  interest  is  fully  determined  and 
policy  is  set.  We  must  stop  this  practice 
of  letting  the  activity  of  minor  Govern- 
ment ofBcials  determine  the  character  of 
our  foreign  policy.  I  am  sure  that  Sena- 
tor Cooper  will  continue  his  fight  for 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
obtain  some  influence  of  our  Govern- 
ment activities  abroad.  I  support  him  in 
his  effort  and  will  help  him  attach  this 
amendment  to  any  suitable  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  speaker  on  the  con- 
ference report.  "Hie  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  adoption  of  the  report. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  Is  on  adaption  of  the  conference 
report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia <Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Ervin).  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Gore),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son', the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
•  Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Mo.ntoya), 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
PiBicoFF)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  ( Mr.  Hollings  ) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan). 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF>,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 


Spakkvan)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texxs 
(Mr.  Yarborouch)  are  absent  on  crfBclal 

business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  Ls  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washingt<m  ( Mr.  Jacksoh)  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
( Mr.  EiniN  > ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magntjsoni,  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorrt  would 
each  vote  "yea."' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken>  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  1,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK).  the  Senators  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr.  Goldwater>, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
ELi.),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNGi.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias  ) .  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murpht)  .  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
•  Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from 
Te.xas  (Mr.  Tower >  are  necjessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty  )  IE  absent  in  order  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  friend. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken  >.  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  ( Mr.  Baker  ) .  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick).  the  Senators 
from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG),  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy t.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith*  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias*. 
If  present  and  votmg.  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mar>iand  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  9.  as  follows: 
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So  the  conference  rerxjrt  ^-as  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  441)  providing  for 
adjoiurnment  of  the  House  from  Thurs- 
day. November  6.  1»69  to  Wednesday. 
November  12.  1969.  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

(The  following  proceedings  on  the 
food  stamp  bill,  which  occurred  during 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  military  procurement  bill, 
arc  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
by  unanimous  consent.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOOD  STAMP 
ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  must 
say  I  regret  exceedingly  my  failure  to 
yield  to  him  sooner.  He  spoke  to  me 
about  liis  matter  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
mesijage  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives pertaining  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 934. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution 
934.  to  increase  the  appropriation  a"j- 
thorization  for  the  food  stamp  program 
for  fiscal  year  1970  to  $610  million, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
ticwi. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  24,  the  Senate  passed  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  126,  which  increased  the  au- 
thorization for  the  food  stamp  program 
from  S340  million  to  $750  million. 

I  have  done  everything  I  could  to  in- 
duce the  House  of  Representatives  to 
pass  on  that  resolution  during  the  past 
4  months,  but  to  no  avail,  until  yes- 
terday, when  the  House  passed  its  own 
joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
934. 

The  only  difference  between  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  passed  in  June  and  the 
one  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives yesterday  is  in  the  amount  of  the 
authorization.  The  present  law  provides 
for  an  authorization  of  $340  million  per 
year.  The  House  joint  resolution  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Senate,  except 
that,  in  lieu  of  S750  million,  the  sum  of 
$610  million  is  authorized. 

The  House  of  Representatives  had 
good  reason  to  make  this  amount  $610 
million,  because  the  evidence  produced 
showed  that  the  maximum  amount  that 
could  be  utilized  for  food  stamps  by  the 
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administration   for   fiscal   year    1970   is 
S610  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  both  the  minority  and  ma- 
lority  leaders,  and  they  expressed  no  ob- 
.lection  to  this  matter  being  considered 

today. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  joint  resolution  is  agreed  to,  I  wish 
to  thank  my  distmguished  chairman, 
and  congratulate  him  for  the  fact  that 
his  effort,  begun  last  June,  has  finally 
come  to  fruition. 

The  adoption  of  this  joint  resolution 
wiU  not  simply  mean  that  we  will  have 
concluded  this  particular  legislation,  but 
It  will  alr,o  mean  that  the  conference  on 
the  Agriculture  appropriation  bill,  wliich 
has  been  held  up  for  so  long,  may  now 
be  speedily  concluded. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  bill  was  passed  on  July  7.  and  we 
appointed  our  conferees  at  that  time.  The 
other  body  appointed  their  conferees 
more  than  3  months  later,  on  October  9. 
We  have  had  four  meetings  of  the  con- 
ferees since  that  time,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  knows  that  we 
have  disposed  of  all  matters  embraced 
within  the  bills  of  the  two  Houses  (x- 
cept  the  food  stamp  amendment  and 
three  other  amendments  which  the 
House  conferees  felt  should  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  this  particular 

item.  ^       . 

So,  in  congratulating  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  I  wish  to  say  that  he 
is  conferring  a  real  service  upon  the 
Senate  and  upon  agriculture  generaUy, 
because  many  important  items  in  that 
bill  and  not  in  disagreement  between 
the'  two  Houses  at  aU.  have  been  tied 
up  aU  this  time  because  of  the  pendency 
of  this  measure.  I  think  it  might  be  well 
to  state  at  this  time  that  not  only,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  said,  have  the 
leaders  on  both  sides  agreed  to  this  com- 
promise but  our  distinguished  friend, 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
( Mr  McGovern  ) ,  who  had  been  quite 
insistent  upon  a  somewhat  larger 
amount,  not  only  for  fiscal  1970  but 
thereafter,  has  advised  both  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  me,  as  well  as  others, 
that  at  this  stage  he  is  quite  content  to 
accept  the  $610  million  for  1970  em- 
braced in  this  joint  resolution  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  think  that  this  marks,  at  long  last,  a 
successful  conclusion  of  a  longtime  ef- 
fort- and  I  hope  it  means  that  we  may 
get  home  in  time  for  Christmas  eve.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
wUl  join  me  in  that  fervent  hope.  This 
is  the  most  hopeful  break  that  has  oc- 
curred, affecting  not  only  welfare,  pov- 
erty and  the  hunger  and  malnutrition 
questions,  but  also  the  general  ques- 
tion of  agricultural  appropriations, 
which  as  the  Senator  knows,  reaches 
into  our  foreign  relations,  our  consumer 
programs,  our  school  lunch  program,  and 
many  others.  This  is  the  first  hopeful 
break  that  has  occurred  in  a  long  tune, 

and  I  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
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Louisiana,  who  has  tirelessly  pursued 
this  matter.  I  am  also  happy  that  the 
leadership  in  the  other  body  has  worked 
out  this  solution.  . 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ix)uisiana 

for  yielding.  ,      ^       ^  ^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  being  so  patient. 

We  have  postponed  consideration  oi 
the  agreement  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  Agriculture  appropria- 
tion bill  up  until  now,  until  we  received 
authorization  to  increase  the  food  stamp 
program.  ^,     .   . 

I  wish  to  add,  Mr.  President,  that  m 
addition  to  speaking  with  tlie  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  who  is  very  much 
interested  in  this  matter  and  who  agreed 
that  this  should  be  done.  I  also  enlisted 
the  help  of  my  good  friend  from  New 
Yorl:  ( Mr.  Javit^.  who  assisted  in  hav- 
in''  this  matter  brtfught  before  the  House. 
Mr  President,  it  took  quite  some  tmie. 
Howtner.  I  am  slad  that  the  House  did 
cncict  a  re.^clution  to  provide  for  the  S610 
million  authorization. 

I  ril-^o  state  that  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  was  consulted: 
und  he  agreed  to  the  action  that  is  about 
10  be  taken.  ^  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
Ih-^  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

the  floor  ,  .     ,     „„. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  just  want 

lime.  If  the  Senator  is  going  to  speak 


i\lr  STENNIS.  I  have  the  floor  under 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  of  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obicction  to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  resolution  is. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  conference  report 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  want  a  quorum  on  uie 

matter.  .  ,     ^  „.    . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  pomt 

^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it.  ^  .  .,  „+ 
Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  we  get  the  parUamentary 
situation  straight. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment I  have  been  authorized  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor.  And  until  I 
can  get  more  consideration  here,  I  re- 
spectfully decline  to  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  called  up  a  joint  res- 
olution by  unanimous  consent  after  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis.> 
yielded  without  losing  his  right  to  the 

floor.  .    .     f 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  point  ol 

°  Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  for  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  can  a  jomt 
resolution  be  passed  merely  because  a 
Senator  holds  the  floor  under  a  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  and  has  yield- 
ed to  another  Senator  without  any  other 
Senator  debating  the  matter? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  asking  whether  a  resolution  can 
be  passed  without  debate? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  resolu- 
tion can  be  passed  without  debate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Without  a  Senator  being 
heard?  Then,  am  I  entitled  to  have  a 
quorum  caU  before  the  matter  is  acted 
upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Am  I  entitled  to  ask  for 
the  veas  and  nays  before  action  is  taken? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw the  request  and  wUl  let  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  take  the  respon- 
sibility. , 

I  have  been  working  on  this  now  lor 
4  months.  I  explained  it  to  the  Senator 
and  he  said  he  would  assist  me  in  trying 
to  pet  the  House  to  act. 

Unless  a  joint  resolution  is  passed  now. 
there  will  not  be  any  chance  to  raise  the 
amoimt  of  money  necessar>'  to  take  in 
most  of  the  States  under  the  present 
food  stamp  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield:* 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  thing 
that  puzzles  me  is  when  I  ever  agreed  to 
the    $610    million    proposition.    I    have 
no  recoUection  of  it  whatever. 

I  am  saying  publicly  what  I  wanted 
to  say  privately.  I  gave  notice  yesterday 
that  when  the  matter  came  up  I  wanted 
to  be  heard.  „     ^ 

I  have  not  the  remotest  recollection 
of  agreeing  to  accept  this  amount.  This 
is  an  authorization.  It  wiU  not  go  down 
the  drain  because  there  is  no  authoriza- 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  will  recall  that  he  mentioned  to 
me  on  several  occasions  the  fact  that  the 
House  had  reported  a  resolution.  They 
did  not  consider  our  measures.  The 
House  passed  a  resolution  authonzmg 
$610  million. 

I  stated  to  the  Senator  that  in  my 
opinion  this  would  be  the  most  that  we 
could  get  out  of  the  House  and  that  it  is 
necessarv  that  we  proceed  to  act  on  the 
$610  niilhon  resolution,  because  if  we  do 
not  do  so.  the  conference  that  is  now 
being  held  between  the  House  and  Senate 
on  the  Agriculture  appropriations  bill 
could  not  consider  a  greater  amount 
than  the  $340  miUlon  to  operate  the  food 
stamp  program.  ,  ♦    „  ,„ 

If  we  do  not  act  on  the  resolution  to- 
day the  chances  are  that  the  conference 
on  the  agriculture  bill  wUl  be  disposed 
of  and  we  will  be  minus  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  operate  fuUy  the  food  stamp 
program  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  everything  the  Senator  has  said  is 
absolutely  correct.  However,  he  did  not 
point  out  the  assumption  upon  which  it 
was  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  I  had 
agreed.  I  have  not  agreed,  and  the  Sena- 
tor knows  it.  The  Senator  says  he  knows 

it. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  a  very 
informed  man.  He  has  informed  me,  but 
I  have  not  agreed  to  it.  ^v,»i,- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  state  that  a  joint  resolu- 
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lion  can  be  passed  without  debate,  but 
it  is  debatable  if  anyone  cares  to  debate 
it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  agiee  to  permit  me  to  have 
the  floor  for  1  minute  in  my  own  right. 
I  will  not  take  long. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
object,  but  I  want  to  address  the  Chair 
on  the  matter. 

Under  the  unanimous -consent  agree- 
ment I  have  the  0oor.  We  have  a  con- 
ference report  on  a  bill  that  has  been 
pending  for  so  very  long.  I  think  that  we 
have  about  reached  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate  on  the  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  the  onl.v 
Senator  I  know  of  that  has  anything 
further  to  say.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be 
possible  for  us  to  conclude  rapidly  the 
military  authorization  bill,  if  we  can  do 
so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection.  When  I  asked  the  Senator 
to  yield  to  me,  I  did  not  think  there  would 
be  any  trouble  at  all.  I  had  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (MivMcGovERN)  and  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  iMr.  Javits*.  I  did 
not  do  so  recently,  but  I  told  the  Senator 
about  the  House  action.  And  I  asked  him 
to  help  me  to  try  to  get  the  leadership 
on  the  House  side  to  pass  the  House 
resolution  so  that  we  could  have  at  least 
$610  million  In  the  conference  that  is 
now  being  had  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  on  the  regular  agriculture 
bill  for  this  fiscal  year. 

It  is  our  only  hope.  If  we  do  not  do 
this,  we  will  have  to  wait  for  a  supple- 
mental bill  which  may  not  be  enacted 
until  late  in  the  summer  next  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?      *« 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
bothering  me — and  the  Senator  knows 
me  well  enough  to  know  that  I  will  tell 
him  precisely  what  is  in  my  mind — is  that 
this  is  only  an  authorization  bill.  If  we 
went  to  conference  with  the  Senate  hav- 
ing voted  for  $750  million  and  the  House 
having  voted  for  $610  million,  we  would 
be  bound  to  get  something  more. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Our  measure  has  not 
passed  as  yet. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  However, 
may  I  continue? 

Mr.  PTT.T.KNDFR  We  do  not  have  au- 
thorization yet. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  do  not  have  author- 
ization on  either  side. 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  That  is  correct.  But 
we  have  authorization  for  $340  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  wanted  $750  million 
and  they  wanted  S610  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  Senate  reso- 
lution has  not  b«\en  acted  upon  by  the 
House.  It  has  be^n  pigeonholed.  I  am 
trying  to  get  the*  matter  straightened 
out. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Thdt  is  what  I  am  talking 
about.  It  is  an  authorization  matter  that 
is  now  in  conferenfce,  not  an  appropria- 
tion. The  Senatof  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland)  is  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
conferees.  I  t>eliev4. 

If  we  are  going  to  take  $610  million, 
which  is  the  lowest  possible  figure  they 
would  bring  in  her^  as  a  basic  authoriza- 


tion and  reduce  it  again  in  the  confer- 
ence, then  why  should  we  do  it?  We 
might  just  as  well  fight  everything. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  have  some 
assurance  on  the  matter.  I  am  not  un- 
reasonable and  will  be  satisfied.  I  will  say 
that  I  am  confident  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  as  anxious  to  do  as  much  on 
the  monetary  amount  as  I  am. 

There  is  no  question  of  lx)na  fides,  or 
good  faith,  or  desire  to  tio  what  needs  to 
be  done.  If  we  can  have  some  assurance 
from  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  the 
Senate  conferees  will  stand  fast  for  at 
least  this  minimum  fipiire  cf  $610  million. 
I  would  be  content. 

I  say  that  very  frankly  to  the  Senator, 
However,  if  we  arc  to  be  faced  with  a 
situation  of  s-ioing  from  $750  to  $610  mil- 
lion and  then  going  into  the  conference 
on  the  appropriation  and  have  them 
come  back  with  $450  million  and  say,  "I 
am  .sorry,  Mr.  Javits.  You  have  to  com- 
promise. We  went  out  with  $610  million, 
.so  we  arc  coming  back  with  a  good  deal." 
I  would  say  then  that  I  have  been  had 
with  respect  to  what  is  going  on. 

I  want  to  know  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen in  the  end.  We  might  as  well  fight 
all  along  the  way. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  yield  to  me 
briefly 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator, under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  never  been 
"had."  as  he  puts  it.  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  I  agree 
with  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator.   / 

In  the  second  place,  before  the  Sen^ 
ator  was  able  to  get  the  floor,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  had  stated  the  facts  in  this 
miserably  delayed  matter — namely,  that 
in  June  we  passed  our  resolution  increas- 
ing the  authorization  for  1970,  for  the 
food  stamp  program,  from  $340  million 
to  $750  million;  that  the  Senate  passed 
the  Agriculture  appropriations  bill  on 
July  7.  and  included  in  it  the  entire  $750 
million,  simply  because  the  Senate  al- 
ready had  adopted  its  own  resolution. 
Since  that  time  we  have  been  trying  for 
weeks,  and  for  months,  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  conference. 

I  see  my  distinguished  friend  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  my  appropri- 
ation subcommittee  in  the  Chamber,  and 
I  am  sure  he  remembers  the  entire  trans- 
action. 

Finally,  on  October  9 — and  these  dales 
appear  on  page  13  of  the  calendar  of 
business  for  today — the  House  finally 
appointed  conferees.  We  have  had  four 
conferences  since  that  time,  in  all  of 
which  the  Senate  conferees  have  stuck 
by  the  $750  million  figure,  and  the  House 
conferees  have  expressed  their  regret 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  to  act. 

Finally,  that  committee  did  act,  and 
brought  out  a  House  resolution  instead 
of  reporting  our  resolution  as  amended. 
The  House  resolution  proposes  $610 
million  for  the  authorization  for  1970. 

I  did  not  say  this  in  my  previous  ap- 
pearance,   but    I   want   the   Senator   to 


know  how  interested  I  am  in  resolving 
this  matter.  Realizing  the  attitude  of 
some  of  the  House  conferees,  I  called  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
told  him  that  this  matter  was  to  come  up 
today,  and  asked  him  to  make  arrange- 
ments at  the  White  House  so  that  when 
thus  bill  is  passed — as  I  hope  it  will  be. 
in  the  form  that  it  came  over  to  us  from 
the  House^the  President  would  imme- 
diately sign  it.  because  the  chairman 
of  the  House  conferees  had  made  the 
point  that  he  did  not  want  to  act  upon 
the  matter  until  it  was  actually  law.  The 
other  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  recall  iiis  stating  that  on  various 
occasions 

The  Secretary  of  A'.!iiculturc  has  told 
me  that  he  has  made  those  arranue- 
ments  He  also  has  tried  to  move  fast 
enough  to  liavc  a  .supplemental  budget 
request  submitted  immediately  after  that 
new  authorization  is  signed. 

We  liave  been  trying  very  hard,  there- 
fore, to  get  the  item  completed  on  the 
basis  of  $610  million,  and  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  do  that.  I  cannot  tell  the 
Senator  with  certainty  what  the  result 
will  be,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  House,  since  we  have  come 
to  their  figure  on  the  authorization,  will 
be  glad  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  $610 
miyton  in  the  appropriations  bill. 

do  want  to  say.  however,  that  in  my 

,n  judgment,  a  cutting  down  of  the  au- 

orizalion    from    S750    million    to   $610 

illion,  which  was  always  the  maximum 
ount  the  Secretary  stated  that  he 
dbuld  use  for  this  year,  has  become  even 
tnore  reasonable  by  reason  of  the  passage 
y'of  time.  More  than  4  months  have  passed 
since  we  adopted  the  $750  million  figure 
in  June. 

All  I  can  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
is  that  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  I  will 
try  to  uphold  the  action  of  the  two 
bodies,  if  we  can  get  this  authorization 
passed. 

The  Senator  well  remembers,  I  am 
sure,  that  my  distinguished  chairman, 
who  also  happens  to  be  a  member  of  my 
conference  committee,  was  insistent  upon 
the  $750  million,  when,  frankly,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  felt  that  $610  million 
was  the  proper  figure,  since  that  was  all 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  staled  it 
could  use.  But  I  am  certainly  committed 
to  the  S610  million.  I  will  certainly  be 
committed  to  the  $610  million  in  confer- 
ence. I  will  do  all  within  my  power  to 
bring  the  bill  out  with  that  amount. 

But  there  are  much  greater  consid- 
erations than  this  in  connection  with  the 
bill,  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend. 
The  Mil  contains  more  than  $7  billion  of 
appropriations,  and  affects  not  only  Agri- 
culture but  also  important  forei.gn  policy 
questions,  such  as  in  the  food  for  free- 
dom program,  and  important  domestic 
programs  such  as  the  school  lunch  and 
food  stamp  programs  and  I  want  to  get 
that  bill  out  of  conference  and  signed 
into  law  as  soon  as  possible. 

All  other  items  in  this  appropriation 
bill  have  been  held  up,  simply  by  the  in- 
action upon  this  food  stamp  item. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  am  glad  to  yield  the 
floor 


Mr  STENNIS.  I  request  Senators  to 
nlcase  be  brief,  or  just  relieve  me  of  my 
promise  to  yield.  The  military  procure- 
ment authorizations  conference  report  is 
almost'  do.^  to  the  ^nal  point.  Perhaps 
if  the  Senators  involved  in  this  other 
matter  cr.n  gel  together  and  discuss  it, 
thev  might  reach  agreement. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
«>rnator  v*cld  once  more,  j'^st  briefly.^ 

I  have  not  talked  to  the  Senator  f.om 

^' Mr^STENNIS.  I  want  to  help  the  Sen- 
ators'if  I  can,  but  I  have  f.atics  of  my 

°Tlr  HOU.AND.  I  have  not  t-ilkc-d  to 
the  senator  from  New  Vork  but  I  have 
talked  on  three  occasions  v.ith  the  bcn 
ator  from  South  Dakota,  and  he  told  me^ 
no  later  than  yesterday,  no  only  that  he 
f-lt  it  was  in  the  interest  of  las  own 
position  to  accept  the  $610  miUion.  but 
LS  fhat  he  felt  that  he  >^;^.^.^P^fS 
for  the  e.uu-e  group  with  wh.ch  ne  had 

ictcd 

The  Senator  from  Floiida  did  not  ro 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  to 
the  many  other  Senators  v>  l^.o  consft  uted 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  that  support  d 
the  $750  million  figure.  But  he  bchcvcd 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  was 
speaking  for  the  entire  f^rouf- ^"^  under 
no    circumstances    would    the    Senator 
from  Florida  try  to  run  over  any  other 
Senator.  If  the  Senator  from  New  \  ork 
desires  a  rollcall  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  be  verj-  -l.-id  to  30in  Ivm 
in  that  request.  If  the  Senator  from  Ne%^ 
York  wnnt,>  to  be  heard  v.t  length  on 
this  problem,  we  will  be  piad  to  vyait  un- 
til the  Senator  from  Mississ'PPi  has  dis- 
posed of  this  veo-  vital  ccnference  re- 
port which  he  is  handling  so  well.  But 
let  us  pet  this  over  with,  so  that  we  can 
complete  act-on  on  a  vcit  important  ap- 
propriation bill  which  has  been  held  up 
s'nce  Julv.  largely  because  of  this  item. 
Mr  JAVITS.  Tlie  Senator  from  South 
Dakota    pave    no    pretense    of    having 
spoken  for  me.  I  ?m  sure,  because  I  spoke 
with  him  3  minutes  ago,  or  before    be- 
cause I  mentioned  this  before.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Ellender'  has 
quite  accurately  stated  that  I  have  not 
agreed  to  this. 

I  am  the  ranking  minority  member  ot 
the  Nutrition  Subcommittee,  and  I  gave 
notice  about  this  matter  to  the  majority 
leader  and  on  our  own  side  that  I  v.antea 
to  have  notice  of  this  proceeding. 

I  think  we  can  pet  together,  and  I  am 
very  sympathetic  to  this  point  of  view. 
But  I  would  hope  that  the  Senators  con- 
cerned would  give  me  a  minute  to  catch 
my  breath  and  permit  the  Senator  from 
Mi-^sissippi  to  continue.  I  have  a  guest 
downstairs,  and  I  will  be  back  in  15  min- 
utes, and  I  am  sure  we  can  settle  the 
matter.  ,     ^    ^     .  ,  , 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yic  d 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  withdraw  his  request  for  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 
Mr  ELLENDER.  At  this  time,  yes. 
(This  marks  the  end  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  food  stamp  bill,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  military  pro- 
curement bill,  and  which,  by  unanimous 


consent,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOOD  STAMP 
ACT  OF  1969 
Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
rJsentathes  on  House  Joint  Resolution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
inquires  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
whether  the  Senator  is  askinu  unanimous 
con-^ent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
ccn-ideration  of  the  matter. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  No,  not  yet:  just  that, 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  mes- 

^"Thc  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lavs  Lefore  the  Senate  the  me -ape  Ircm 
the  House  en  Hou=e  Joint  ^^e  :.lu  ion  934^ 
Mr  ELLENT3ER.  Mr.  Prendent.  before 
I  ask' for  consideration  cf  the  re;clut!on 
I  wish  to  reiterate  what  I ;  aid  eariier  this 

aflernoon.  ,  ■   ^  r-,    „ 

The  Senate  pated  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 125.  providing  $750  millicn  as  an 
authcrization  to  tperale  the  Pie-cnt  food 
.namp  program  in  fiscal  1970.  The  pres- 
ent food  stamp  bill   is  hmiied  to   $340 

'''No°"'fcr  the  pa:  t  4  inontl-.r.  I  have  tried 
in  ail  the  va:.s  that  I  know  to  get  the 
H^usc  to  act  upon  the  resolution  that 
v;as  pas  ed  b:.  the  Senate.  I  have  not  bc^en 
su-c— -'ul  However,  the  Hou:e  did  pass 
its" own  resolution  ycrterday.  Tlie  resolu- 
|:on  ir,  worded  the  same  as  the_Sena  e 
lesolution  except  that  m  lieu  cf  SoO  mU- 
lion  the  Ilou-e  resolution  provides  an  au- 
thorisation cf  f  610  million. 

we  delayed  the  conference  leport  on 
the  Agricuiture  apprcpnaticn  bill  that 
has  been  before  us  for  3  or  4  months  iii 
order  to  cbtain  a  larger  appropriation, 
that  r^  for  the  food  ,-tamp  program. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  this  situ- 
ation Unless  tills  resolution  is  enacted, 
the  conference  wiU  be  bound  to  the  pres- 
ent authorization,  which  is  only  S340 
miUion.  If  this  joint  resolution  is  en- 
acted today,  the  conferees  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  apriculture  would  be 
able  to  increase  the  amount  from  $340 
million  to  $610  million. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  Agri- 
culture appropriation  bill  was  enacted 
a  few  months  ago.  the  measure  we  en- 
acted provided  for  $750  million  to  oper- 
ate the  food  stamp  program.  The  House, 
of  course,  objects  and  the  House  can 
make  a  point  of  order  because  the  House 
did  not  act  on  our  resolution  for  5/5U 

"^I  hope  that  no  objection  will  be  heard 
when  I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  con- 
sidered today. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Houre  Joint  Resolution 

^"Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object ^^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  press 
the  objection,  and  I  shall  have  a  httle 
more  to  sav  on  the  measure  when  it  is 
actuailv  before  us.  I  do  wish  to  point  out 
two  things  so  that  the  question  may  be 
settled  ce.lnitcly.  -*.,„.     , 

First,  on  ye'Ltcrday,  at  page  33104  of 
the  RECoro.  I  said: 


Mr  Javits.  Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  but  first  1  >^ould  like  to  call 
10  tne  leader's  attention  that  I  ^Ish  to  be 
heard  in  connection  with  the  food  Etamp 
llcuie-Scn.-^.tc  bill.  .        v.   * 

I  p.u'ie'  there  is  some  cor.sent  brewing  but 
I  vwuld  like  to  be  notifled  v,hen  the  matter 
will  be  brought  up 


J.    lit  ^     A  *.*-,,-.'-■ — 

Clerk  will  state  the  resolution. 

The  ASSISTANT  Legisl.»,tive  Clerk.  A 
resolution  ^H.J.  Res.  934)  to  increase  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  the  food 
stamp  program  for  fiscal  year  19-0  to 
$610  million. 


I  do  not  blame  Senators  for  not  having 
rad  every  v.ord  cf  the  Record  every 
day  but  I  think,  as  my  relations  with  the 
S-iiater  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Ellender) 
have  always  been  splendid— and  I  am 
very  proud  of  that— I  would  not  for  a 
riomcnt  want  him  to  feel  that  when  I 
came  into  the  Chamber  some  time  ago 
and  was  teld  the  matter  was  being  caUed 
up.  that  what  I  elated  was  sometning 
I  dreamed  up. 

My  second  point  was  that  the  unpres- 
sion'mav  have  been  created  in  the  mmds 
of  th"^  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  El- 
lender ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr   Holland  ' ,  that  I  had  approved  of 
this  way  of  dealing  w  th  the  matter,  but 
I  think  it  is  clear  I  had  not.  I  am  not 
going  to  bother  the  Senate  with  all  the 
dclai's    but  I  think  it  is  critically  im- 
portant that  we  be  able  to  rely  on  me 
word  of  each  other.  Again,  I  have  been 
extremely  proud  of  my  record  in  that 
regard,  as  are  mv  colleagues.  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  there  was  neither  agree- 
ment on  my  part  nor  lack  of  notice  that 
I  wish  to  debate  the  matter. 

As  to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
bv  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  El- 
lender) this  matter  could  go  on  the  cal- 
endar and  under  the  rules  be  called  up 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  Tliat  would  be  a 
lot  of  extra  work,  and  I  would  not  dream 
of  putting  my  colleague  through  that 
extra  work.  Therefore.  I  shall  not  object 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
■^erving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object.  I  would  like  to  say  very 
brieflv  that  I  ehall  support  the  joint 
resolution  brought  before  us  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

I  know,  of  my  personal  knowledge,  that 
he  has  done  ever>thing  possible  for  a 
Senator  to  do  to  persuade  our  friends  m 
the  other  body  to  go  along  with  tnc 
hirhcr  authorization  figure  that  had 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  some  time 

'  "l  am  convinced  that  any  further  effort 
in  that  direction  wou^d  not  be  P/oduc- 
tve  but  would  result  cnly  in  further 
deiav  en  the  funding  of  the  food  stamp 
pre  gram  for  this  fiscal  year. 

There  *s  no  possible  way  under  the 
present  pariiamentary  situation  for  the 
senate  to  add  any  of  the  reforms  m  the 
etruciure  of  our  food  f^amp  .program 
that    we    approved    earner    by    Senate 

action.  .  ,      ^•„„„ 

Because  of  those  two  considerations, 
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our  inability  to  add  any  reform  language 
to  the  resolution  and  the  almost  certain 
possibility  that  the  House  would  not  go 
along  with  any  change  in  the  $610  mil- 
lion figure  that  .s  now  before  us,  I  shall 
support  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in 
l\is  efforts  to  secure  early  passage  of  this 
measure 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mit  President,  uill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  Ix-loie  the 
Senator  entered  the  Chamber,  we  Imd  a 
little  colloquy  about  this  matter  under 
rather  different  parliamentary  auspices. 
In  due  course,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  agree,  when  the 
Record  is  printed  we  should  cause  that 
part  of  the  debate  to  come  under  the 
heading-  of  the  present  debate  on  ttie 
luint  resolution. 

As  I  have  said  to  the  Senator  liom 
iKJUisiana  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, what  we  are  trying  to  arrive  at  is 
some  commitment,  which  I  think  is  im- 
portant, for  our  c4tnferecs  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill,  as  long  as  we  are  giv- 
ing- on  the  program.  We  mi«ht  go  to 
conference  and  get  another  $10  million, 
$20  million,  or  $50  million,  but  I  am 
ROing  to  stand  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  on  th|it.  Taking  the  House 
authorization  should  give  moral  comfort 
to  those  who  feel  like  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  me  that  our  conferees 
will  stand  fast  for  S610  million.  Second, 
that  if  they  do  not,  [obviously  the  Agri- 
culture appropriation  has  been  held  up 
now  for  some  time  $o  that  it  may  have 
to  be  held  up  for  a  ^ew  weeks  longer.  If 
we  get  the  conference  report,  then,  in 
'j:ood  conscience,  wei  shall  have  to  op- 
pose it  on  the  grouhd  that  we  do  not 
have  the  money  for  food  stamps.  I  am 
reserving  the  right  to  oppose  it  and  I 
hope  that,  there,  as  I  am  standing  with 
my  chairman  here  oti  this,  he  will  stand 
with  me.  ; 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  il  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senatjor  from  New  York, 
and  with  the  leadership  he  has  provided 
on  this  matter  froni  the  beginning.  It 
has  not  only  been  soUnd,  it  has  also  been 
effective.  I  agree  \v(ith  the  conditions 
that  he  has  attached  here  for  our  sup- 
port for  the  limited  3610  million  author- 
ization. I  agree  with  him,  that  we  should 
.settle  for  nothing  lg.ss  than  an  appro- 
iniation  of  $610  milli(>n. 

It  has  been  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  agreed  to  make 
that  effort,  to  do  ever^^thing  he  can  with- 
in the  Appropriation^  Committee  to  .see 
that  the  full  amount  ife  appropriated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  done  that,  and  le  will,  I  am  sure, 
aKain;  but  I  do  think  X  was  necessary  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Florida  also  said 
the  Agriculture  appropriation  contains 
many  items  of  importance,  and  so  forth; 
and  I  think  It  is  only  ]air  to  our  conferees 
to  know  that  there  aie  at  least  two  Sen- 
ators— maybe  more,  kve  hope — who  will 
leel  that  this  is  enough  of  a  causa  belli, 
that  it  is  an  inadequate  amoimt  on  the 
$610  million,  which  i$  our  bargain  base- 
ment figure.  So  that  ire  would  consider  it 
proper  to  fight  the  Oonference  report  If 
It  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  i  agi'ee  with  that 


Mr.  EILLENDER.  For  the  information 
of  my  good  friend  from  New  York  as  well 
as  South  Dakota,  the  Senate  bill  now 
contains  $750  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Very  good.  So  it  is  a  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  But  we  cannot  sustain 
that  because  there  is  no  authorization  for 
a  greater  sum  than  the  $610  million 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  shows  his 
usual  wit.  In  other  words,  if  we  bring  in 
the  $610  million  fiiiure  in  the  conference 
report,  that,  to  us,  is  .^illO  million  less 
than  the  Senate  figure 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  TiS-'ht.  but  as  I 
said,  we  still  have  in  our  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  s750  iniliion.  Thu.-;. 
we  prn  the  ones  who  will  have  to  recede. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  point  out  to  my 
colleague  that  the  Hou.se  Members  will 
tell  us  in  conference — I  can  hear  tlv'm 
now — that  the  only  authorization  is  for 
$610  million  becau.se  we  have  accepted 
the  bill.  So  the  S750  million  fii-ure  would 
go  out  on  a  point  of  order.  Our  conferees 
will  have  to  stand  fast  on  this. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  <  Mr.  Hol- 
land) has  made  his  statement.  I  have 
been  in  conference  with  him  before  and 
I  know  that  he  knows  how  to  stand  fast. 
But  I  did  feel  that  perhaps  we  would  hold 
up  his  hand — that  we  would  hold  up  both 
his  hands — I  would  like  it  to  be  more  in 
the  character  of  Moses — if  we  made  clear 
that  we  would  feel — the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  iMr.  McGovern>  and  I — 
as  the  chairman  and  ranking  member 
of  the  special  committee — that  this 
would  warrant  our  opposing  the  confer- 
ence report  which  did  not  do  at  least 
that.  I  think  that  might  be  a  useful  fac- 
tor. No  one  is  intimidating  anyone.  We 
are  all  grown  men  around  here.  But  it 
might  be  a  useful  thing  for  the  House 
conferees  to  know  that  that  is  the  only 
reason  I  mentioned  it,  without  in  any 
way — because  I  have  had  experience 
with  them,  and  I  know — detracting  or 
derogating  from  the  expressions  of  de- 
termination and  view  as  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  <Mr.  Holland  » 
when  we  had  debate  previously. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Senate  committee,  I  supported  the  $610 
million  figure  and  tried  to  get  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Agriculture  in  the  hearings  to  go 
to  a  higher  figure.  He  declined  to  do  so. 
The  Senator  from  Florida,  on  the  floor, 
when  this  emergency  resolution  of  the 
Senate  was  passed,  stated  that  that  had 
been  his  position  in  committee  but  that 
the  rest  of  the  committee  felt  that  the 
$750  million  figure  should  go  in.  He  said 
that  the  committee  should  go  forward 
with  that  figure  and  he  voted  for  the 
$750  million  figure. 

I  now  think  that  by  all  means  we 
.should  stand  by  the  $610  million  figure. 
I  iiave  talked  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture within  the  past  few  days.  He  still 
stands  by  that  figure.  He  also  told  me,  as 
I  stated,  before  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  came  into  the  Chamber,  that  he 
has  taken  up  with  the  White  House  the 
matter  of  early  approval  of  the  bill,  if  we 
approve  the  House  resolution,  because 
there  was  sentiment  expressed  among 
the  House  conferees  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  conference  committee  which  we 
held  that  they  would  want  to  have  the 
bill  approved,  before  concluding  action 


on  this  item  and  three  other  amend- 
ments which  remain  to  be  resolved. 

I  hope  it  will  be  approved  today  and 
goe^  over  to  the  White  House  immedi- 
ately. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
already  taken  up  with  the  White  Hou.se 
the  question  of  speedy  approval.  I  am 
ver>'  interested  in  this  matter  and  I  am 
going  to  a.sk.  insofar  as  I  can,  for  the 
$610  million  figure. 

I  want  to  make  clear  tliat  I  have  six 
levelheaded  and  sometimes  hardheaded 
Senators  as  conferees,  including  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender'. 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr.  Rus- 
sell >,  the  Senator  from  MLssusippi  iMr 
Stennis'  ,  and  from  the  other  side  of  tlie 
aisle,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr. 
Hruskai,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota >  Mr.  MuNDT  I .  and  the  Senator  from 
NorUi  Dakota  'Mr.  Young  > . 

I  would  not  pretend  to  .say  what  then 
attitude  would  be.  I  can  say  what  I 
think  it  will  be.  I  think  they  will  all  be 
delighted  if  we  can  get  the  $610  million 
figure  approved.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  will  agree  to  report  anything  le.ss 
That  would  be  my  attitude. 

At  the  same  time.  I  reiterate  what  I 
said  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  a  while  ago.  that  after  all.  the 
appropriations  bill  is  a  bill  of  over  $7 
billion,  with  many  important  objectives, 
many  of  which  were  increased  by  the 
bill.  I  hope  that  we  can  come  back  here 
speedily  with  a  conference  report  which 
will  contain  the  $610  million  figure  I 
shall  do  my  level  best  to  accomplish  that 
objective. 

But.  whatever  we  do.  however  far  we 
are  able  to  go.  I  hope  that  we  can  get  this 
particular  bill  through  because  it  is  sort 
of  outrageous  that  we  have  had  to  wait 
over  4  months — well,  not  quite  4  months, 
it  will  be  on  the  7th  of  November — from 
the  time  we  approved  the  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  $750  million  figure  in  it  for 
the  food  stamps. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  talked  this  mat- 
ter over  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  think  he  agrees  with  me  com- 
pletely that  we  should  get  a  program 
underway  for  enlarging  the  present  pro- 
gram as  speedily  as  possible.  He  is  greatly 
disappointed  that  we  have  not  gotten  il 
earher.  I  am.  too.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is,  because  he  was 
strongly  for  the  $750  million  figure  when 
the  matter  was  considered  earlier. 

I  am  committed  to  the  $610  million  fig- 
ure; and  I  want  that  figure  kept  in  the 
conference  report.  I  will  do  my  utmost  to 
accomplish  that  objective.  I  hope  that 
we  may  go  ahead  and  agree  to  the  House 
resolution  and  get  this  bill  speedily  on 
the  road  to  the  White  House. 

Let  us  pet  this  program  on  the  track, 
because  we  are  now  about  4  months  be- 
hind in  enacting  a  bill  containing  some 
very  important  appropriations,  including 
this  one.  and  others  that  are  of  great 
importance  to  our  country. 

For  instance,  school  lunches  will  be 
a  freatly  increased  program  over  last 
year.  Evtry  Senator  is  interested  in  that. 
i  can  mention  other  progiams  of  equal 
importance,  such  as  those  dealing  with 
consumer  protection.  We  have  increased 
funds  in  the  bill  for  the  Inspection  of 
red  meat  and  for  the  Inspection  of  poultry 
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as  required  by  bills  which  we  passed  near- 
ly 2  years  ago.  V,   ,J  „* 

The  programs  have  had  to  be  held  at 
their  former  levels  because  this  biU  has 
not  passed.  There  are  also  many  other 
matters  of  great  ImporUnce. 

Let  us  pass  this  bill  and  get  it  on  the 
road  to  the  Whit«  House.  I  completely 
and  fully  approve  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  in  which  I  un- 
derstand our  distinguished  friend  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is  jom- 
ing  wholeheartedly.  . 

Mr.   ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  wjll  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr   ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr    ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  food  stamp  program.  I  think  it  has 
broad   popular   appeal   throughout   the 
country.  I  believe  it  is  Providing  much 
needed  relief  to  people  who  actuaUy  are 
destitute  or  who  do  not  have  sufficient 
income  to  purchase  a  sufficient  amount 
of  food  for  their  families. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  supported  the 
administration  request  for  $610  million 
along  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland).  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  appeared  as  &  wit- 
ness before  the  committee,  and  he  testi- 
fied that  $610  million  was  aU  that  the 
Department  could  use  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  On  that  basis,  I  supported, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
Ida  also  supported,  the  $610  million  fig- 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  reported  to  the  Senate  and  the 
Senate  approved  an  emergency  authori- 
zation of  $750  miUion.  Then  on  long- 
range  authorization  the  Senate  approved 
$1  250  000.000  for  this  fiscal  year  with 
Increases  for  succeeding  years.  I  opposed 
and  voted  against  that  authorization  on 
the  theory  that  it  was  more  than  the 
Depart,ment  said  it  needed  or  could  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  use. 

We  are  back  now  to  the  House  jomt 
resolution  calling  for  the  $610  million 
figure  We  are  farther  into  the  fiscal 
year  If  indications  several  weeks  ago 
were  that  $610  mUlion  was  aU  that  could 
be  used,  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
$610  million  now  would  be  sufficient. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  proceed 
to  agree  to  the  House  joint  resolution 
providing  for  the  $610  n^il»on-.  ^ ^^^'^^^ 
it  can  be  and  ^^111  be  effectively  and 
property  used  by  the  Department.  It  is 
$270  000,000  more  than  was  appro- 
priated for  the  last  fiscal  year.  It  is  a  full 
meeting  of  the  request  of  the  admims- 
tration  for  the  food  stamp  Program 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 

^ThfpRESmmG  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 

'^%^hTpRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of" the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  thua 

^''iTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  a  third  time, 
the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 
The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 


THAT  "SILENT  MAJORITY"  WANT 
OUR  BOYS  HOME 
Mr   YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
unfortunately,  it  is  now  apparent  that 
the  Vietnam  war,  which  many  Ameri- 
cans once  termed  "Lyndon's  war,     has 
now  become  "Nixon's  war."  In  his  speech 
Monday  evening,  the  President  appeared 
to  justify  our  continued  involvement  t|^^ 
a  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam  on  tl^Kv^ 
same  false  premises  as  his  predecessor,  ^i 

So  long  as  this  policy  continues,  young 
Americans  will  fight  and  die  waging  a 
ground  war  in  a  little  faraway  country 
of  no  importance  whatever  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  President  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  become  subservient  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker,  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  and  others  who  led  Presi- 
dent Johnson  down  the  path  to  our  Na- 
tion's disaster,  who  advised  him  to  esca- 
late our  involvement  in  the  fighting 
between  the  forces  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  of  South  Vietnam,  aided 
by  infiltration  of  some  forces  from  North 
Vietnam,  and  the  so-called  friendly 
forces  of  the  Saigon  regime  of  Thieu  and 

Ky. 

President  Nixon  has  stated  that  our 
young  men  are  fighting  in  Vietnain  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  fact  is  that  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  are  ruled  by  a 
militarist  regime  in  Saigon  as  tyrannical 
as  anv  in  the  world.  The  Thieu-Ky  re- 
gime 'took  power  by  overthrowing  the 
government  in  a  nighttime  coup.  Two 
years  later  it  received  only  34  percent 
of  the  votes  in  a  rigged  election.  Thou- 
sands of  the  soldiers  of  the  Saigon  re- 
gime  voted   with   their   military   units, 
then  voted  again  in  their  hamlets  or 
cities    Buddhists   and   neutralists   were 
barred  from  voting.  Also,  some  13,000 
political  prisoners,  many  being  impris- 
oned without  trial,  were  denied  v-oting 
rights.  Thieu  and  Ky  then  jailed  the 
rurmer-up  in  that  election.  Dzu,  shortly 
after  the  election.  He  still  remains  m 
jail,   following   a  so-called  trial   which 
lasted  2  hours. 

The  Saigon  militarist  regime  has  the 
support  at  most  of  only  20  percent  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Except 
for  the  support  of  our  Armed  Forces  and 
our  huge  financial  subsidy,  it  would  col- 
lapse within  a  matter  of  days.  Then 
Thieu  would  leave  to  join  his  wife  at 
their  recently  pui  chased  villa  in  Swit- 
zertand,  and  Vice  President  Ky  would 
take  a  plane  to  rendezvous  with  his  un- 
listed bank  accounts  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Switzerland. 

The  President's  statement  about  not 
imposing  a  government  i'}  South  Viet- 
nam disregards  entirely  the  fact  that 
every  day  of  the  year  we  are  imposing 
the  despotic  Thieu-Ky  regime  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  people. 

our  involvement  in  Vietnam  was  a 
historic  mistake  of  horrendous  magni- 
tude. TO  claim  that  we  are  m  yietnam 
to  protect  freedom  is  to  deny  the  facts 
of  histoi-y.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  because  of  our  proud  re- 
fusal to  admit  a  mistake  in  our  attempt 
to  make  South  Vietnam  a  pro-American, 
anti-Communist   Chinese   buffer    state. 


More  than  anything  else  we  are  ^«^}^/ 
to  avoid  admitting  failure  As  Walter 
Lippmann  bluntly  put  It.  "We  are  flght- 

Ine  to  save  face." 
Many  centuries  ago,  the  Chinese  sage 

Confucius  said: 

A  man  who  makes  a  mistake  and  does  not 
correct  it,  makes  another  mistake. 

The  same  is  certainly  true  regarding 
lations.   It  is  high  time  that  we  cor- 
rected our  tragic  error  of  becoming  in- 
volved in  a  land  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
President  Nixon   announced  that  he 
has  a  secret  plan  for  the  withdrawal  of 
forces  from  Vietnam,  but  that  any  plan 
he  has  referred  to  is  predicated  upon  the 
ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  to  continue  the  war  to  ultimate 
victory— the     so-called     Vietnamization 
of  the  war.  The  fact  is  that  successive 
regimes  in  Saigon  have  had  one  oppor- 
tunity after  another  to  Vietnamize  the 
war  during  the  last  8  years.  President 
Eisenhower  sent  to  Vietnam  some  700 
miUtary  advisers  to  train  the  so-called 
friendly    forces    of    South    Vietnam    to     • 
fiKht    Under  President  Kennedy   there 
were' approximately  20,000  military  ad- 
visers sent  to  South  Vietnam  to  assist, 
train   and  teach  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces   to   use   modern   weapons   of   war 
costing  American  taxpayers  biUions  oi 
dollars,  or  in  other  words,  to  Vietnamize 

the  war.  .        .  .    „„ 

What  evidence  does  the  President  have 
to  indicate  that  within  the  next  year  or 
2  years,  or  3  years,  or  even  4  years,  the 
army  of  South  Vietnam  will  be  capable 
of  assuming  the  burden  of  the  fighting? 
The  answer  is  "None." 

The  army  of  South  Vietnam,  the  so- 
called  friendly  forces— too  friendly  to 
fight  still  cling  to  the  relatively  safe 
coastal  areas.  The  desert,ion  rate  still 
remains  an  appalling  one  man  in  5  each 

year. 

No  knowledgeable  American  observer 
believes  that  this  army  can  or  will  be 
able  to  assume  the  burden  of  the  v^ar 
within  the  next  2  years.  StiU,  the  Presi- 
dent has  tied  our  policy  m  Southeast 
Asia  to  the  taU  of  the  Thieu-Ky   re- 

^^The  very  best  that  can  be  expected 
from  President  Nixon's  poUcy  is  a  slow 
and  halting  withdrawal  of  American 
ground  combat  forces  following  by  per- 
manent occupation  of  South  Vietnam  by 
from  200.000  to  300.000  American  forces. 
This  would  result  in  a  permanent  dram 
on  our  resources.  This  is  not  what  the 
American  people,  the  silent  majority,  as 
the  President  refers  to  them,  had  m 
mind  when  they  elected  Richard  Mxon 
S  end  the  war.  He  said  he  had  a  secret 
plan  to  do  just  that.  Evidently,  they  be- 
lieved  him. 

He  has  yet  to  disclose  that  secret  p  an. 
Regarding    the   talk    about    a    "silent 
majority.'   I   know   that   a   majority   of 
Ohio  citizens  want  this  war  ended  and 
our  boys  brought  home  on  planes  or  bj 
ship  in  the  same  manner  they  went  there. 
In  my  judgment,  a  majority  of  the  Amei- 
ican    people    that-"silent    majorty  - 
want  our  boys  home.  Now.  more  than  10 
months  later,  and  after  the  killing  of 
Z?e  than  10.000  additional  ^encans 
and  the  wounding  of  more  than  60.00U 
others  the  President  pleads  with  Amer- 
?cans  to  be  patient  and  to  follow  him  m 
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the  disastrous  courie  he  has  apparently 
chosen  to  follow  In 'Vietnam. 

What  the  Presldlent  haa  done  Is  to 
create  a  situation  li|  which  the  patience 
of  the  American  p^ple  Is  to  be  pitted 
against  the  patience!  of  the  Vletcong  and 
the  Hanoi  government.  That  is  the  course 
we  have  been  following  for  more  than  8 


years.   That   Is    th 
brought  only  addit 
and  misery  to  our 
course  that  has  r 
and  maiming  of  m 


course  which  has 
onal  death,  sorrow. 
Nation.  That  is  the 

Ited  in  the  killing 
re  than  half  a  mil- 


lion Vietnamese  civilians — innocent  chil- 
dren, women,  and  olp  men.  most  of  it  by 


our  napalm  bomb 
foliation  of  their  c 
let  and  village  areas 
The  time  is  long 
about  the  war.   M 
are  sick  unto  death 
complices  to  main 
regime  in  power  in  Saigon.  They  have 
no  further  patience  with  talk  of  Vlet- 


and  poisonous  de- 
itryslde  and  ham- 

)ast  for  temporizing 

lions  of   Americans 

being  unwilling  ac- 

linlng  a  monstrous 


luimlzlng  a  war  that 


the  people  of  South 


Vietnam  have  neith  sr  the  capacity  nor 
the  desire  to  fight.  .Is  failure  has  piled 
uiJon  fdllQre.  even  soi  ne  of  the  most  zeal 


ous  advocates  of  our 
nam  have  come  to 


I  ntervention  in  Vlet- 
recognize  the  utter 


folly  of  the  Vietnam  i  dventure. 

In  attempting  to  si  pport  our  continued 
Involvement  in  Vietn  im.  President  Nixon 
quoted  the  late,  grea^  President  Kennedy 
as  saying: 

We  want  to  see  a  st£  ble  government  there 
carrying  on  the  strugg  e  to  maintain  Its  na- 
tional independence.  'Vre  believe  strongly  In 
that.  We're  not  going  t  o  withdraw  from  that 
effort.  In  m,y  opinion  for  us  to  withdraw  from 


that  effort  would  mean 


South  Vietnam,  but  Southeast  Asia,  so  were 
going  to  stay  there. 

He  failed,  howevei .  to  quote  President 
Kennedy's  remarlcs  o  n  September  3. 1963, 
shortly  before  his  asfassination,  when  he 
said: 

I  don't  think  that  uixleae  a  greater  effort  Is 
made  by  the  governme  it  to  win  popular  sup 
port  that  the  war  can  be  won  out  there.  In 
the  final  analysis.  It  is  their  war.  They  are 
the  onea  who  have  to  v  In  It  or  loee  It.  We  can 
help  them,  we  can  glv  ;  them  equipment,  we 


can  send  our  men  out 


a  collapse  not  only  of 


there  as  advisers,  but 


they  have  to  win  It-t-the  people  of  Viet- 
nam— against  the  Communists.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  continue  to  assist  them,  but  I  don't 
think  that  the  war  c  m  be  won  imless  the 
people  support  the  eflcrt,  and.  In  my  opinion. 
Aln  the  last  two  months  the  government  has 
gotten  out  of  touch  wljth  the  people. 

President  Nixon  also  stated  that  our 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  would  result 
in  a  collapse  of  conjfidcnce  in  American 
leadership  through()ut  the  world.  Tliis. 
despite  the  fact  thit  chiefs  of  state  of 
.practically  every  Eiiropean  and  Asiatic 
nation  have  urged  that  we  end  our  in- 
volvement in  'Vietnam — Great  Britain, 
Prance,  the  Phllipqine  Republic.  Paki- 
stan, Japan,  Sweden.  India,  to  name  a 
few.  Furthermore,  with  the  exception  of 
our  client  nation,  Soith  Korea,  which  has 
sent  50,000  fine  fighting  men  to  Vietnam, 
Australia  and  New  Eealand  which  have 
sent  but  token  forces,  Thailand  which 
has  permitted  us  to  turn  that  nation  into 
a  vast  support  basej  and  the  Philippine 
Republic  which  sent  2,000  non-combat 


engineers  and  then 


nation  in  the  world  1  las  assisted  us  in  the 


withdrew  them,  no 


Vietnam  war.  The  Philippine  Republic 
has  announced  its  withdrawal  of  Its  2.000 
noncombat  engineers  which  we  have 
been  supporting  and  Australia  is  yield- 
ing to  public  demand  to  withdraw  Its 
small  contingent  of  fighting  men. 

No  support  has  been  forthcoming  from 
the  Governments  of  Burma,  Malaysia, 
Indonesia,  Cambodia.  India  and  other 
nations  in  Southeast  Asia  that  allegedly 
would  be  directly  affedted  by  our  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam.  The  tired  old 
domino  theory  never  had  any  validity. 
It  was  discredited  years  ago.  The  Presi- 
dent's attempt  to  revive  it  to  justify  our 
remaining  in  Vietnam  will  not  change 
the  fact  that  there  Is  no  substance  to  it. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that 
I,  and  I  am  sure  many  millions  of  other 
Americans,  listened  to  the  President's 
words  Monday  evening.  The  President 
spoke  of  a  "silent  majority"  supporting 
his  policy.  That  and  the  build-up  prior 
to  his  address  are  fantastic  exaggera- 
tions. In  my  view,  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  desire  an  end  to  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  majority  of  Ohio  citizens  now 
support  the  views  against  our  Vietnam 
war  policies  I  first  announced  more  than 
4  years  ago.  A  recent  Gallup  poll  in- 
dicated that  at  least  58  percent  of  Amer- 
icans favor  withdrawal  of  all  our  forces 
from  Vietnam  by  December  31.  1970.  at 
the  latest.  When  I  first  spoke  out  against 
our  Vietnam  policy  in  1965.  I  received 
bitter  denunciatory  letters  calling  me  an 
appeaser,  a  Communist  sympathizer. 
anti-American  and  other  vicious 
epithets.  Today,  and  for  the  past  2 
years,  my  mail  from  Ohio  citizens  has 
been  overwhelmingly  in  opposition  to  the 
Johnson-Nlxon  war  policy.  The  sad  facts 
are  that  in  practically  every  smaU  city 
in  Ohio — in  fact.  In  our  Nation — the 
priceless  life  of  at  least  one  recent  high 
school  graduate  has  been  snuffed  out  in 
combat  in  Vietnam,  and  thousands  of 
our  young  men  have  been  returned  home 
maimed  for  life. 

I  am  sure  that  the  President  sincerely 
desires  peace.  I  am  equally  postive  that 
he  has  chosen  a  course  of  action  that  will 
lead  to  more  bloodshed  and  sorrow.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  speech  whatever  to 
offer  the  hope  of  bringing  about  mean- 
ingful negotiations  for  an  end  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Where  his  policy  will  lead 
us,  no  one  knows.  In  the  meantime,  price- 
less lives  of  additional  thousands  of 
yoimg  Americans  will  be  lost  and  thou- 
sands more  wounded  and  afflicted  with 
dread  jungle  diseases.  In  the  meantime 
we  shall  continue  to  witness  the  curtail- 
ment of  resources  for  housing,  education, 
health,  and  to  end  hunger  and  poverty 
in  our  Nation.  Instead  of  rebOilding  our 
cities,  we  will  burn  Vietnamese  villages. 
Unemployment,  ghetto  housing,  the 
urgent  need  for  more  hospitals  and 
schools — all  these  must  wait  while  we 
destroy  Vietnam.  In  their  place  we  will 
have  inflation  and  higher  prices,  higher 
interest  rates,  a  more  intensified  gear- 
ing of  our  economy  to  military  needs,  and 
all  the  other  economic  and  social  ills 
that  have  afflicted  our  land  as  a  result 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Regarding  that  "silent  majority  "  fre- 
quently adverted  to  in  recent  days.  I 
know  from  the  volume  of  letters  and 
telegrams  I  receive,  as  far  as  the  Great 


Lakes  region  and  Ohio  Valley  citizens 
with  whom  I  am  constantly  in  touch  are 
copcemed,  they  are  shocked  and  sad- 
dened and  they  want  our  tx)ys  brought 
home. 

President  Nixon  did  not  express  their 
views.  In  my  considered  judgment,  very 
definitely  he  did  not  express  the  views  of 
the  "silent  majority  '  of  men  and  women 
of  our  Nation. 


COUNTERPOINT 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day. October  30,  1969,  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  published  an  editorial  entitled 
"Counterpoint."  concerning  the  attitude 
of  various  groups  and  individuals  with 
reference  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Counterpoint 

We  want  out  now.  and  this  Is  not  contin- 
gent on  anything  that  Hanoi  or  the  Viet  CXing 
might  do. — David  Mlxner,  an  organizer  of  the 
Oct.  15  moratorium. 

Scores  of  Buddhists  In  Hue's  strong,  anti- 
government  resistance  movement  were 
slaughtered.  So.  too.  were  American  and  Ger- 
man civilians,  French  priests.  South  Viet- 
namese government  officials,  anyone  with 
relatives  in  the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  vil- 
lage chiefs,  political  leaders,  anyone  who 
worked  for  the  Americans,  and  particularly 
anyone  who  was  known  for  his  opposition  to 
the  Viet  Cong — James  Cary  Copley  News 
Service. 

The  names  of  Vietnamese  villages  destroyed 
by  the  United  States  will  be  called  out. — No- 
vember demonstration  plan,  Clergy  and  Lay- 
men Concerned  About  Vietnam. 

Two  V.C.  battalions  struck  In  the  earliest 
hours,  when  the  vUlage  was  asleep.  .  .  .  When 
every  building  was  ablaze,  the  Communists 
took  their  flamethrowers  to  the  mouth  of 
each  trench.  .  .  The  bodies  of  252  people, 
mostly  mothers  and  children,  lay  blistered, 
charred,  burned  to  the  bone.  .  .  .  The  mas- 
sacre at  Dak  Son  was  a  warning  ...  to  co- 
operate.— John  G.  Hubbell,  Reader's  Digest. 

We  must  disengage  at  once.  Sen.  Frank 
Moss,  D-Utah. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  we  could  Just  walk 
away  from  It.  pull  the  boats  up  to  Cam  Ranh 
Bay  and  steal  away  Into  the  night,  leaving 
Saigon  and  Hanoi  to  work  things  out  their 
own  way.  But  If  you  did  that  you  would  want 
the  Journalists  to  leave  along  with  the  sol- 
diers, because  the  stories  that  would  come 
with  Communist  victory  would  be  pretty 
grim  stories.  Twenty  years  of  scores  to  set- 
tle.— Ward  Just,  Washington  Post. 

Both  reality  and  reason  impel  us  to  de- 
cKire  our  support  for  the  formation  of  a 
coalition  government  that  will  include  the 
significant  participation  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration F^ont. — Sen.  Vance  Hartke,  D-Ind. 

For  a  new-born  revolutionary  power  to  be 
lenient  with  counter-revolutionaries  Is  tan- 
tamount to  committing  suicide. — Truong 
Chlnh.  Communist  official. 

We  could  buy  some  land  elsewhere.  Once  I 
suggested  Borneo.  .  .  . — Sen.  Claiborne  Pell. 
D-R  I  .  discussing  .i.sylum  for  South  Viet- 
namese. 

/  .SOU'  f'le  Uttle  boy  uttH.  his  hands  cut 
off.  I  hai'e  seen  heads  impaled  on  stakes,  and 
disemboweled  bodies. — Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  W. 
Walt.  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

There  Is  no  truth  In  the  a.ssertlon  that  our 
enemy  Is  North  Vietnam.  The  head  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam Is  a  Saigon  lawyer.  He  Is  not  a  Com- 
munist— Sen.  Stephen  Young,  D-Ohlo. 

Those     South      Vietnamese     soldiers     not 
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f^aied  in  the  battle  had  been  <■«"  t/p  and 
,not  through  their  mouths  or  the  backs  oj 
their  heads.  Then  their  uives  and  children 
Including  a  number  of  2  and  Z-year-olds.  had 
b"en  brought  into  the  street,  disrobed  tor- 
tured and  finally  executed:  Their  thr^xit, 
were  cut:  they  were  shot,  beheaded,  disem- 
loueled.  The  mutilated  bodies  were  draped 
,,n  fences  .  .-^John  G.  Hubbell. 
'Vl,e  united  States  is  now  the  great  Im- 
nprnilst-acRreFsor  nation  In  the  world.— feam 
^'o^^!    Xlrman,      Vietnam      Moratorium 

*^''X"M'crfnr,.ri«y  moratorium  was  conceived 
and  orqanizcd  by  the  finest  young  P-^^P'^  >" 
this  naUon.-Scn.  George  McGovern.  D-S.D. 


BREAKING  THE  LOGJAM  ON 
DRAFT  REFORM 


Mrs   SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
the   Nation,    the   American    people,   the 
president,   the   Senate,   and  the   >'oung 
men  of   America  owe  the  president  of 
Yale  Univcr.sily  a  ver^'  grateful  vote  ol 
thanks;  lor.  single-handedly,  he  accom- 
plished outside  of  the  Seriate  what  could 
not  be  accomplished  within  the  Sena^^ 
SinRle-handedly,  in  pointinc  out  the 
political  facts  of  life  on  the  attitude  of 
he  young  voters,  he  broke  the  roadblock 
ind  the  logjam  on  the  draft  refoim  bill 
mat  the  President  of  the  Umted  States 
has  heretofore  been  unable  to  budge  the 
Senate  kadership  on. 

But  I  mast  say  that  I  do  not  give  waim 
reception  to  that  part  of  the  ProPOsed 
compromise  v.hich  would  terminate  the 
Draft  Act  months  earher-and.  most 
significantiy.  hi  an  election  yean  This 
part  of  the  compromise  has  pohucs 
written  all  over  it.  w„„t  u  -^nrt 

I  have  prr.ve  reservations  about  it  and 
its  obvious  political  maneuvering.  Con- 
sequently. I  am  not  about  to  give  it  an 
immediate  warm  reception  and  embiace, 
as  others  have,  without  studying  it. 


To  illustrate  this  point,  the  latest  figures 
available  to  me  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  show  that  if  the  Defense  De- 
partment funds  academic  research  as 
anticipated  in  the  initial  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  DOD  would  support 
basic  research  of  the  kind  traditionally 
carried  out  in  universities  at  a  level  ol 
$311  million  in  comparison  with  $-m 
million  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 

^°At  this  point  I  would  recall  something 
that  Dr.  DuBridge,  the  Presidents 
Science  Adviser,  wrote  almost  20  years 
ago  in  which  he  warned  about  the  de- 
pendence of  science  upon  the  militar> 
for  support.  In  rather  pointed  language, 
he  said: 

AS  long  as  science  is  a^t^P-.'^^^j^l.^/^Jf! 
nnlitary,  it  will  surter  in  'i'g^'^J '  ",^^'"  '"^ 
fer  th'ough  lack  of  assurance  of  long-term 
uppon;  U  uiU  be  under  Pres-re  to  >.e  d 
nractical  results;  and.  even  at  best,  on  y 
mo4  ttelds  of  science  which  seem  to  yield 
some  hope  of  eventual  practical  results  c.n 
benefit 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  more 
often  than  not  when  a  seed  is  sown  there 
is  httle  notice  of  the  event,  even  though 
a  great  tree  may  subsequently  ensue. 
Tliere  is  a  legislative  seed  In  the  mai- 
tarv  procurement  aulhori'/ation  bill  loi 
fiscal  year  1970  as  reported  from  con- 
ference that  deserves  our  attention.  It  ls 
section  203  which  provides: 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  may  be  XLsed  t.)  carry  out 
-mv  rescrch  project  or  .study  unless  such 
project  or  .tudv  has  a  direct  and  apparent 
relationship  to  a  specific  military  function. 

I  am  happy  that  tlic  Senate  position 
on  this  amendment  has  prevailed  be- 
cause according  to  my  information,  over 
S400  million  was  spent  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  tlie  past  fiscal  ycai 
r,n  non-mission-onentcd  research  and 
development  projects.  I.  for  one  will  pay 
close  attention  to  how  the  Defense  De- 
partment carries  out  this  important 
change   in   policy   stated   in   these   few 

words.  ,       ,        1.      r   „,T 

Section  203  poes  to  the  heart  of  an 
important  and  now  controversial  public 
is.sue  To  what  extent  should  tlie  le- 
.s2arch  of  our  university  scientists  have  to 
depend  upon  the  Department  of  Defense .' 


While  academic  research  is  "ot  wholly 
deuendent  upon  the  military   foi    sup- 
nort    I  subm  t  that  for  the  scientists  of 
'o'r'uiu'er'sities  to  have  to  depend  upon 
the    military    functions    for    as    mucn 
fund  ng  as  they  receive  from  the  Nation- 
al Sconce  Foundation  is  a  situation  that 
should  not  continue.  Hence  section  203 
ron^rcss  by  writins  section  203.  is  gi\ 
,ng  c"eir  notfce  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  to  university  scientists  uho 
now  rdy  upon  military  s^PPO^t  and  to 
Members    of    Congress    responsible  ^o 
fnndine  of  academic  icsearch  by  otnei 
a^enc"es  Uiat  the  function  of  the  military 
fs'not  to  support  academic  research,  bu 
rather  is  to  obtain  only  that  lesearcn 
vS  in  the  eye  of  a  prudent  and  rea- 
sonable man  rllates  to  Known  require^ 
ments  of  the  miUtary  for  advances  m 

^^Forthe  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  section  203  is  aimed  more  at 
nrevent ing    general    investment-m-the- 
future  Ss  of  research  at  universities, 
ratSer  than  buying  research  from  uni- 
versity scientists  for  information  that  is 
known  to  be  needed.  This  is  not  to  say 
no  university  research  should  be  funded 
by  The  miUtary.  But  those  who  seek  and 
receive  such  funds  should  realize  that 
hey  are  not  enjoying  a  form  of  scientific 
argesse  from  a  grand  patron,  but  rather 
are  joining  their  talents  and  m  erest^ 
with  the  needs  of  the  mihtao'    or  the  de- 
fanse  of  this  country,  which  in  itself  Is 
honorable  and  necessary. 

I  am  aware  of  testimony  byjhe  De- 
partment of  Defense  last  year  that  their 
?;sea^ch  is  not  done  for  the  sake  of  re 
search  alone.  Dr.  Foster  emphaticallj 
"informed  us  during  the  appropriations 
hparings  of  this  principle: 

Research  is  done  to  provide  a  technological 
ba^e.  he  knowledge  and  trained  peop  e  and 
the  weapoiis  needed  for  national  securltj  .No 
one  m  DoD  does  research  just  for  the  saKe 
of  doing  research. 


25  percent  of  that  funded  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1971.  Such  a  goal  provides 
time  for  the  President  and  his  advisers 
and  Members  of  Congress  concerned 
with  funding  of  civil  research  to  decide 
whether  to  sustain  the  overall  level  of 
academic  research  by  increasing  funds 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
other  agencies,  or  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy  to  reduce  the  overall  level. 
That  latter.  1  would  add,  would  not  be  a 
national  calamity. 

I'l    this    connection.    I    would    quote 
briefly  some  recent  pungent  rcm.arks  by 
that  historian  of  .science.  Dr.  Derek  J. 
de  Solla  Price.  Earlier  this  year  he  said: 
From  the  time  of  Archimedes  and  Leonardo 
f  nwards,  li.ev  Ivhe  sc!enli.ns|  have  been  able 
io  dc-nonslrate  conclusively  to  any  govern- 
:  '.ent  tl-.at  m.'.x.mtim  support  of  every  need  of 
..  icntliic  work  was  e.ssenti.al  f<  r  the  military 
and  eronomic  s-rcunty  of  the  s'at^.  tn  or- 
finatelv     H'-c    demands    of    scientisUs    nov^ 
b^"i'n  to  exceed  the  possibilities  of  support 
,,     li.e  largest  and  most  developed  counnes^ 
V.e    tl-.crelore.  begm   to   have   a  problem   of 
•■„•  er-developed  countries'  where  one  muft 
r.'inehcsv  1-arn  '.o  sr.y  no  to  at  least  s...me  of 
tiir^  roa.-=ciia;j;e  demands  ol  the  scientihc  com- 
n;\;:!i  y. 


None  of  us  could  disagree  with  that. 
Section  203  pets  at  this  issue. 

A  reasonable  goal  to  be  obtamed 
through  the  working  of  this  new-  provi- 
sion could  be  to  reduce  DOD  funding 
of  academic  research  to  no  more  than 


Duiinp  the  coming  year  we  will  look  to 
the  Comptroller  General  and  his  auditors 
to  give  close  attention  to  section  203.  I. 
for  one.  will  expect  them  to  establish  that 
research  administrators  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  provide  a  written  deter- 
mination of  the  need  for  and  relevance 
of  each  reseaich  project  to  militaiY  sci- 
ence and  technology.  Each  DOD  admin- 
Krator  should  have  to  establish  the  rele- 
v-ance  of  each  project  at  the  time  the  de- 
cision is  made  to  fund  it,  not  after  a 
congressional    inquiry    generates    a    de- 
mand for  rationahzation.  Furthermore. 
I  will  ask  the  Comptroller  General  to  re 
port  what  changes  in  research  Procedures 
he  has  observed  that  cany  out  section 

203 

Congress,  in  writing  section  203.  lias 
stated  an  important  national  policv  it 
musfbe  vigorously  adhered  to  by  hose 
responsible  for  the  expenditures  ol  these 
funds.  ^^^^^^^_^__ 

THE  77  PERCENT  IS  A  MAJORITY 
Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massaclvaseus 
4 tated  he  and  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans  were    most    disappointed    b,    the 
Presidents  speech  on  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  that  is  possible_ 
But  there  is  an  offsetting  fact  _Ea  en 
more  miUions  were  pleaseo.  Tlie  Gallup 
poi  buried  by  the  Washington  Post^ 
'shows,  in  fact,  that  77  pe.cem  of  t  e 
American  people  agree  ^^'t  the  PreM 
dents    plan    lor    ending    the    war    in 

"'opposed   to   the   Presidents  program 
f,,r  ending  the  war  were  6  Percent_ 

in  our  Nation  there  are  more  than  .00 
miUion  people,  so  perhaps  my  colleague 
s  right  Millions-about  12  million  to 
be  exact,  if  men.  women,  and  children 
are  mduded-may  oppose  the  President  s 
policy  for  peace,  but  144  million  agree 
with  President  Nixon  and  44  million  are 
undecided,  but  not  opposed. 
There   must   be    spokesmen    for    this 
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with  reference  to 
There  being  m 


minority,  and  ap  )arenUy  the  Senator 
from  Massachuset  a  has  undertaken  thla 

task.  ! 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  ppint  in  the  Record  a 
se  issued  Wednesday 
16  Oallup  poll, 
objection,  the  press 
release  was  orderrid  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

President  Nixon  wins  a  vote  of  confidence 
of  77''^  of  Amerlcan4  on  his  Vietnam  policies. 
Among  those  persckis  who  listened  to  hU 
Vietnam  speech  Monday  night,  only  six 
percent  expressed  outright  opposition  to  the 
President's  programlfor  ending  the  Vietnam 
War.  But  another  11%  are  undecided. 

While  the  Initial  riactlon  to  the  President's 
program  waa  highly  favorable,  the  course 
of  public  opinion  In  the  coming  weeks  will 
depend  largely  on  nhe  actual  rate  of  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam. 

In  a  test  of  the  nation's  reactions  to  the 
speech,  a  series  of  Questions  were  put  to  a 
total  of  501  adults,  living  In  286  localities,  In 
a  nationwide  telephone  survey  conducted 
Monday  evening  Imtnedlately  following  the 
speech. 

Approximately  7  Persons  In  ten  contacted 
beard  tixfi  speech.  Ajmong  this  group,  Inter- 
viewers found  a  large  percentage  of  Ameri- 
cans who  were  impre.s.sed  and  reassured  by 
President  Klxon's  retnarks,  but  at  the  same 
time,  a  sizeable  mlncrlty  who  expressed  dis- 
appointment that  thle  President  did  not  come 
up  with  new  Ideas  to  end  the  war. 

The  predominant  Hew  at  this  point  Is  that 
the  President  Is  pursuing  the  only  course 
open  to  hUn.  The  Idek  of  'Vletnamlzatlon"  of 
the  war  has  particular  appeal  to  the  public. 

About  half  of  tl^e  people  Interviewed — 
49' — think  Presldeht  Nixon's  proposals  are 
likely  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the 
war  but  25";,  thlnw  they  are  not  likely  to 
do  so,  and  another  ^6%  are  undecided. 

Eight  In  every  t^n — 77'; — of  those  con- 
tacted expressed  satisfaction  with  President 
Nixon's  program  fof  troop  withdrawal.  13';, 
expressed  dissatlsfattlon,  while  another  10';< 
are  undecided. 

By  a  6  to  1  ratlt).  the  per.<5ons  contacted 
atjrce  with  President  Nixon  that  moratoriums 
and  public  demon|tratlons  are  harmful  to 
the  attalnrr.ent  o£  peace  In  Vietnam  but 
most  also  share  the  President's  belief  that 
people  In  this  country  have  a  right  to  make 
their  voices  heard. 


AMENDMENT  CXP  CONSUMER  CREDIT 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
511.  S.  823.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill  will 
become  the  pending  biLsincss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Cook 
in  the  chair  >.  Tlie  bUl  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Ci.erk.  A 
bill  <S.  823)  to  enable  consumers  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  arbitrary,  er- 
roneous, and  malicious  credit  infonna- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
o'Dject  on  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
boin  repwrted  flrom  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

Section  1.  The  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 


i  ■^ 


•TTTLK  VT — CONSUMER  CREDIT 
REPORTINQ 
"3»C. 

"601.  Short  tlUe. 
"602.  Plndlngm  and  purpoM. 
"603.  Deflntlona  and   rules  of  construction. 
"604.  Permissible  purposes  of  reports. 
"605.  Obsolete  Information. 
"606.  Disclosure    of   investigative   consumer 

reports. 
"607.  Compliance  procedures. 
"608.  Disclosures   to  governmental   agencies. 
'^309.  DiscloEuree  to  consumers. 
"610.  Conditions  of  disclosure  to  consiuners. 
"611.  Procedure  In  case  of  disputed  accuracy. 
"612.  Charges  for  certain  disclosures. 
"613.  Public  record  Information  for  employ- 
ment purposes. 
"614.  Restrictions  on  Investigative  consumer 

re[x>rts. 
"615.  Requirements    on    users    of   consumer 

reports. 
"616.  Civil    liability    for    willful    noncompU- 

!\nce. 
"617.  Civil  liability  for  grossly  negligent  non- 
compliance. 
"G18.  Jurisdiction  of  courts;  limitation, 
"019.  Obtaining  Information  under  false  pre- 

len.ses. 
"620.  Administrative  enforcement. 
"621.  Relation  to  State  laws. 
"J  601.  Short  title 

"Tills  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act. 
"§602.  Findings  and  purpose 

"(a)  The  Congress  makes  the  following 
findings: 

"(1)  The  banking  system  is  dependent 
upon  fair  and  accurate  credit  reporting.  In- 
accurate credit  reports  directly  impair  the 
rftlclency  of  the  banking  system,  and  unfair 
credit  reporting  methods  undermine  the 
public  confidence  which  Is  essential  to  the 
continued  functioning  of  the  banking  system. 
"(2)  An  elaborate  mechanism  has  been  de- 
veloped for  investigating  and  evaluating  the 
credit  worthiness,  credit  standing,  credit 
capacity,  character,  and  general  reputation 
of  consumers. 

"(3)  Consumer  reporting  agencies  have  as- 
sumed a  vital  role  In  assembling  and 
evaluating  consumer  credit  and  other  In- 
formation on  consumers. 

"(4)  There  Is  a  need  to  ensure  that  con- 
sumer reporting  agencies  exercise  their  grave 
responsibilities  with  fairness.  Impartiality, 
and  a  respect  for  the  consumer's  right  to 
privacy. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  re- 
quire that  consumer  reporting  agencies 
adopt  reasonable  procedures  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  commerce  for  consumer  credit,  per- 
sonnel. Insurance,  and  other  Information  In 
a  manner  which  Is  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
consumer,  with  regard  to  the  confidentl.illty. 
accuracy,  relevancy,  and  proper  utilization  of 
such  Information  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title. 

"5  603.  Definitions  and  rules  of  constrtictlon 
"(a)    Definitions  and  rules  of  construction 
set  forth  in  this  section  are  applicable  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  TTie  term  person'  means  any  In- 
dividual, partnership,  corporation,  trust,  es- 
tate, cooperative,  association,  government  or 
governmental  subdivision  or  agency,  or  other 
entity. 

"(c)  The  term  'consumer'  means  an  In- 
dividual. 

"(d)  The  term  'consumer  report'  means 
any  written,  oral,  or  other  communication  of 
any  Intormatlon  by  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  bearing  on  a  consumer's  credit  ■worth- 
iness, credit  standing,  credit  capacity,  char- 
acter, general  reputation,  personal  charac- 
teristics, or  mode  of  living  which  Is  used  or 
expected  to  be  used  or  collected  In  whole  or 
In  part  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  factor 
In  establishing  the  consumer's  eligibility  for 
(1)  credit  or  Insurance  to  be  used  primarily 


for  personal,  family,  or  household  purposes, 
or  (3)  employment  purposes,  or  (3)  other 
purposes  authorized  under  section  604.  The 
ierm  does  not  Include  (A)  any  report  con- 
taining Information  solely  as  to  transactions 
or  experiences  between  the  consumer  and 
the  person  making  the  report:  (B)  any  au- 
thorization or  approval  of  a  specific  exten- 
sion of  credit  directly  or  Indirectly  by  the 
Issuer  of  a  credit  card  or  similar  device:  or 
(C)  any  report  In  which  a  person  "who  has 
been  requested  by  a  third  party  to  make  a 
specific  extension  of  credit  directly  or  In- 
directly to  a  consumer  conveys  his  decl.slon 
with  re.spect  to  such  request.  If  the  third 
party  advises  the  consumer  of  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  request 
was  made  and  such  person  makes  the  dis- 
closures to  the  consumer  required  under 
section  615. 

"le)  The  term  'Investigative  consumer  re- 
port' means  a  consumer  report  or  portion 
thereof  In  which  Information  on  a  con.sumer's 
character,  general  reputation,  personal  char- 
acteristics, or  mode  of  living  Is  obtained 
through  personal  Interviews  with  neighbors, 
friends,  or  associates  of  the  consumer  re- 
ported on  or  with  others  with  whom  he  Is 
acquainted  or  who  may  have  knowledge  con- 
cerning any  such  items  of  Information.  How- 
ever, such  Information  shall  not  Include  spe- 
cific factual  Information  on  a  consumer's 
credit  record  obtained  directly  from  a  cred- 
itor of  the  consumer  or  from  a  consumer 
reporting  agency  when  such  Information  was 
obtained  directly  from  a  creditor  of  the  con- 
sumer or  from  the  consumer. 

"(f)  The  term  'consumer  reporting  agency' 
means  any  person  which,  for  monetary  fees, 
dues,  or  on  a  cooperative  nonprofit  basis,  reg- 
ularly engages  In  whole  or  In  part  In  the 
practice  of  assembling  and  evaluating  con- 
sumer credit  information  or  other  Informa- 
tion on  consumers  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing consumer  reports  to  third  parties, 
and  which  uses  any  means  or  facility  of 
interstate  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring or  f  urnshlng  con.sumer  reports. 

"(g)  The  term  'tile',  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  Information  on  any  consumer, 
means  all  of  the  Information  on  that  con- 
sumer recorded  and  retained  by  a  consumer 
reporting  agency  regardless  of  how  the  In- 
formation is  stored. 

"(h)  The  term  'employment  purposes'  when 
used  in  connection  with  a  consumer  report 
means  a  report  used  for  the  purpose  of  eval- 
uating a  consumer  for  employment,  promo- 
tion, reassignment  or  retention  as  an  em- 
ployee. 

"004    Permissible  purposes  of  reports 

"A  consumer  reporting  agency  may  furnish 
a  consumer  report  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances and  no  other: 

"  1 1 )  In  response  to  the  order  of  a  court 
having  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  such  an  order. 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  the  written  In- 
structions of  the  consumer  to  whom  It 
relates 

"(3)  To  a  person  which  It  has  reason  to 
behove — 

"i.M  Intends  to  use  the  information  In 
connection  with  a  credit  tran.saction  involv- 
ing the  consumer  on  whom  the  Information 
is  to  be  furnished  and  involving  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  to.  or  review  or  collection  of  an 
account  of,  the  consumer;  or 

"(B)  intends  to  use  the  Information  for 
employment  purposes;  or 

"(C)  intends  to  us*  the  Information  in 
connection  with  the  underwriting  of  insur- 
ance involvlnj;  the  consumer;  or 

"(D)  Intends  to  use  the  Information  In 
connection  with  a  determination  of  the  con- 
sumer's eligibility  for  a  license  or  other  bene- 
fit granted  by  a  governmental  Instrumental- 
ity required  by  law  to  consider  an  applicant's 
financial  responsibility  or  status;  or 

'lE)  otherwise  has  a  legitimate  business 
need  for  the  Information  In  connection  with 
a  business  transacton  involving  the  con- 
sumer. 
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"5  605    Obsolete  Information 

"(a)  Except  as  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (b>.  no  consumer  reporting  agency  may 
make  any  consumer  report  containing  any  of 
the  following  items  of  Information: 

••(1)  Bankruptcies  which,  from  date  or 
adjudication  of  the  most  recent  bankruptcy, 
antedate  the  report  by  more  than  fourteen 

■^"l2)  Suits  and  judgments  which,  from 
date  of  entry,  antedate  the  report  by  more 
than  seven  years  or  until  the  governing  stat- 
ute of  limitations  has  expired,  whichever  Is 
the  longer  period. 

•■(3)  Paid  tax  liens  which,  from  dat*  of 
payment,  antedate  the  report  by  more  than 
seven  ye£irs. 

•■(4)  Accounts  placed  for  collection  or 
charged  to  profit  and  loss  which  antedate 
the  report  bv  more  than  seven  year?  or  unUl 
the  governing  statute  of  limitations  has  ex- 
pired whichever  Is  the  longer  period. 

"(5)  Records  of  arrest,  indictment  or  con- 
viction of  crime,  which,  from  date  of  dis- 
position, release  or  parole,  antedate  the  re- 
port by  more  than  seven  years.  

••(6)  Anv  other  adverse  item  of  Informa- 
tion which" antedates  the  report  by  more  than 

seven  yeirs. 

■•(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  are 
not  applicable  in  the  case  of  any  consumer 
credit  report  to  be  used  In  connection  with— 

••(1)  a  credit  transaction  Involving,  or 
which  mav  reasonably  be  expected  to  involve. 
B  principal  amount  of  $50,000  or  more; 

"(2)  the  underwriting  of  life  insurance  in- 
volving or  which  may  reasonably  be  expected 
l^  involve,  a  principal  amount  of  $25,000  or 

'""'is)  the  employment  of  any  Individual  at 
an  annual  salary  which  equals,  or  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  equal,  $20,000  or 
more. 

"J  606.  Disclosure  of  Investigative  consumer 
reports 
■•(a)    A  person  may  not  procure  or  cause 
to    be    prepared    an    Investigative    consumer 
report  on  anv  consumer  unless — 

"(l)  It  Is  clearlv  and  accurately  disclosed 
to  the  consumer  that  an  investigative  con- 
sumer report  Including  Information  as  to 
his  character,  general  reputation,  personal 
characteristics,  and  mode  of  living,  ■^'hlch- 
ever  are  applicable,  may  be  made,  and  svich 
disclosure  (A)  Is  made  In  a  writing,  or  other- 
wise delivered  to  the  consumer,  not  later 
than  three  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
report  was  first  requested,  and  (B)  Includes 
a  sutement  informing  the  consumer  of  his 
right  to  request  the  additional  disclosures 
provided  for  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section;  or 

"(■')  the  report  is  to  be  used  for  emplo>- 
ment  purposes  for  which  the  consumer  has 
not  specifically  applied. 

■■(b)  Any  person  who  procures  or  causes  to 
be  prepared  an  Investigative  consumer  re- 
port on  any  consumer  shall,  upon  written 
request  made  by  the  consumer  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  after  the  receipt 
by  him  of  the  disclosure  required  by  sub- 
section (a)(1).  shall  make  a  complete  and 
accurate  disclosure  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  investigation  requested.  This  dis- 
closure shall  be  made  In  a  writing  mailed,  or 
otherwise  delivered  to  the  consumer  not 
later  than  five  days  alter  the  date  on  which 
the  request  for  such  disclosure  was  received 
from  the  consumer  or  such  report  was  first 
requested,  whichever  Is  the  later. 

••(c)  No  person  may  be  held  liable  for  any 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
section  If  he  shows  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  that  at  the  time  of  the  viola- 
fon  he  maintained  reasonable  procedures  to 
assure  compliance  with  subsection  (a)  or 
ita). 

"■;  607    Compliance  procedures 
'■•Every   consumer   reporting    agency   shall 
maintain  reasonable  procedures  designed  to 
avoid  violations  of  section  605  and  to  limit 


the  furnishing  of  consumer  reports  to  the 
nurposes  listed  under  section  604.  The^ 
procedures  shall  require  that  prospectlTe 
users  of  the  Information  idenUfy  themselves. 
certify  the  purposes  for  which  the  |nf(^»- 
tlon  is  sought,  and  certify  that  the  Informa- 
tion win  be  used  for  no  other  purpose.  Every 
consumer  reporting  agency  shaU  make  a  rea- 
sonable effort  to  verify  the  Identity  of  a  new 
prospective  user  and  the  uses  certified  by 
such  prospective  user  prior  to  furnishing 
such  user  a  consumer  report.  No  consumer 
reporting  agency  may  furnlsr  a  consumer 
report  to  any  person  If  it  has  reasonable 
prounds  for  believing  that  the  consumer  re- 
port will  not  be  used  for  a  purpose  listed 
in  section  604. 

■•§  608  Disclosures  to  governmental  agencies 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
604  a  consumer  reporting  agency  may  f  urnlsn 
identfying  information  respecting  any  con- 
sumli.  limited  to  his  name,  address,  former 
addresses,  places  of  employment,  or  former 
peaces  of  employment,  to  a  governmental 
agency. 

£  609.  Disclosure  to  consumers 
■    "Every   consumer   reporting   agency   shall, 
upon  request  and  proper  Identlficat  on  of  any 
c  nsumer,  clearly  and  accurately  disclose  to 
the  consumer:  ,  , 

•■  ( 1 )   The  nature  and  substance  of  aU  in- 
formation in  its  files  on  the  consumer  at  the 

time  of  the  request.  ,^„,inn   ex- 

••(2)   The  sources  of  the  information  ex 
cept  that  the  sources  ol  Information  acquired 
solely  for  use  in  preparing  an  investigatue 
consumer  report   and   actual  y   used   for   no 
other  purpose  need  not  be  disclosed. 

"")    X  receipts  of  any  consumer  report 
on  the  consumer  which  It  has  furnished- 

"(A)    for  emplovment  purposes  ulthln  the 
two-year  period  preceding  the  reques^  and 

•■(B)  for  any  other  purpose  within  t.ie 
Six-month  period  preceding  the  request. 
■■>;  610  Conditions  of  disclosure  to  consuniers 
■••(ai  A  consumer  reporting  agency  shall 
make  the  disclosures  required  under  section 
^09   during   normal   business   hours   and   on 

"^^rbTThe'disclosures  required  under  sec- 
tion 609  shall  be  made  to  the  consumer— 
Ml)    in  person  If  he  appears  In  person  and 
furnishes  proper  Identification;  cr 

"(2)  bv  telephone  if  he  has  made  a  written 
reau^t  with  proper  identification,  for  t^le- 
phon^  dilclosure  and  the  toll  charge,  If  any^ 
for  the  telephone  call  Is  prepaid  by  or 
rhpreed  directly  to  the  consumer. 

■McrAny  coiisumer  reporting  agency  shall 
nrovide  trained  personnel  to  explain  to  the 
Csumer  any  Information  furnished  to  him 
pursuant  to  section  609.  „,,t»w  tr, 

•■(d)  The  consumer  shall  be  permitted  to 
be  accompanied  by  one  other  P»f^.J>.^^l 
choosing  who  shall  furnish  reasonable  Iden- 
flTatlon.  A  consumer  -Po^ing  agency  may 
reaulre  the  consumer  to  furnish  a  wriften 
uSent  granting  permission  to  the  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  to  discuss  the  con- 
sumer's file  m  such  person's  Presence 

••(e)  Except  as  provided  In  section  616  and 
617  no  consumer  shaU  have  any  ciaim 
against  or  bring  any  action  or  P^^^^f  ^  \« 
the  nature  of  defamation,  Invasion  of  prl- 
vacv  or  negligence  with  respect  to  the  re- 
porting of  information  against  any  consumer 
renorting  agency,  any  user  of  information  or 
aify  pe^n^ho  furnishes  Information  to  a 
consumer  reporting  agency,  based  (^n  Infor- 
mation disclosed  pursuant  to  section  609. 
CIO  or  615.  except  as  to  f.ilse  information 
furnished  with  malice  or  willful  Intent  to 
injure  such  consumer. 

"§611.  Procedure  in  case  of  disputed  ac- 
curacv 
••  ( a)  If  t'-ie  completeness  or  accuracy  of  any 
Item  of  information  csntained  In  his  file  is 
disputed  by  a  consun.er,  and  such  dispute  is 
directly  conveyed  to  the  consumer  reporting 
aeency  by  the  consumer,  the  consumer  re- 
porting agency  shall  within  a  reasonable  pe- 


riod of  time  reinTWrtlgate  and  record  the  cur- 
rent statute  of  thait  Information  unless  it 
has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the 
dispute  by  the  consumer  Is  frlvolotis  or  ir- 
relevant If  aftei  such  reinvestigation  such 
information  Is  found  to  be  Inaccurate  or  can 
no  longer  be  verified,  the  consumer  report- 
ing agency  shall  promptly  delete  such  infor- 
mation The  presence  of  contradictory  Infor- 
mation in  the  consumers  file  does  not  In  and 
of  Itself  constitute  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  the  dispute  Is  frivolous  or  Irrele- 

'•■(b)  If  the  reinvestigation  does  not  rf- 
solve  the  dispute,  the  consumer  may  file  a 
brief  statement  setting  forth  the  nature  of 
the  dispute.  The  consumer  reporting  agency 
may  limit  such  Etaiements  to  not  more  than 
one  hundred  words  If  It  provides  the  con- 
sumer With  assistance  in  writing  a  c.ear 
summary  of  the  d;Eputc. 

■■(c)  Whenever  a  statement  of  a  dispute  is 
filed  unless  there  is  reasonable  groundi  to 
believe  that  11  Is  frivolous  or  Irrelevant,  the 
consumer  reporting  agency  shall.  In  any  sub- 
^pquent  consumer  report  containing  the  in- 
I.jrmation  in  question.  clear;y  note  that  It  !s 
disputed  by  the  consumer  and  provide  either 
the  consumer's  sUatement  or  a  clear  and  ac- 
c;rate  codification  or  summarj-  thereof. 

"(d)   Following  any  deletion  of  Informa- 
tion which  is  found  to  be  inaccurate  or  whose 
accuracy   can   no  longer  be   verified   or   any 
notation    as    to    disputed    information,    the 
consumer  reporting  agency  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  consumer,  furnlih  notificat.on 
that  the  Item  has  been  deleted  or  the  state- 
ment, codification  or  summary  pursuant  to 
subsection   (b)   or  (ci    to  any  person  specifi- 
cally designated  bv  the  consumer  who  has 
within    two   vears   prior    thereto   received    a 
consumer   report   for    employment   purposes 
or  within  six  months  prior  thereto  received 
a   consumer   report   for  any  other  purpose, 
which  contained  the  deleted  or  disputed  In- 
formation. The  consumer   reporting   agency 
shall  disclose  to  the  consimier  his  rights  to 
make  such  a  request.  Suth  disclosure  shall  be 
made  at  or  prior  to  the  time  the  information 
is  deleted  or  the  consumer's  statement  re- 
garding the  disputed  information  is  received. 
"5  612    Charges  for  certain   disclosures 

■■■A  consumer  reporting  agency  shall  make 
all  disclosures  pursuant  to  section  609  and 
furnish    all    consumer    reports    pursuant    to 
section  611  (d)    without  charge  to  the  con- 
sumer If.  within  thirty  days  alter  receipt  cf 
such  consumer  of  a  notification  pursuant  to 
sect'on  615  or  notification  from  a  debt  collec- 
tion   agencv    affiliated   with   such   consumer 
reporting  agency  stating  that  the  consumer  s 
credit  rating  may  be  or  has  been  adverseh 
affected,  the  consumer  makes  a  request  un- 
der  sections   609   or   611(d).   Otherwise,   the 
consumer   reporting   agency   may   impo.e    a 
reasonable  charge  on  the  consumer  for  mak- 
ing disclosure  to  such  consumer  pursuant  to 
section  609.  the  charge   for  which   shall  be 
indicated  to  the  consumer  prior  to  making 
disclosure;   and  for  furnishing  notir.calions. 
statements,   summaries,   or   codifications    to 
persons  designated  by  the  consumer  Pursu- 
ant to  section  611(d).  the  charge  for  which 
«haU  be  indicated  to  the  consumer  prior  to 
furnishing  such  information  and  shall  not 
exceed  the  charge  that  the  consumer  report- 
ing agencv  would  Impose  on  each  designated 
recipient  "for  a  consumer  report  except  that 
no  charge  may  be  made  for  notifying  such 
persons  of  the  deletion  cf  information  which 
is  found  to  be  inaccurate  or  which  can  no 
longer  be  verified. 

•■?  613.  Public  record  information  for  employ- 
ment purposes 
■•  -^  consumer  reporting  agency  which  fur- 
nishes a  consumer  report  for  employment 
purposes  and  which  for  that  purpose  com- 
piled and  reports  Items  of  Information  on 
consumers  which  are  matters  of  P"^»<;If^: 
ord  and  are  likely  to  have  an  adverae  effect 
upon  a  consumers  ablUty  to  obtain  employ- 
ment shall — 
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"(1)  at  the  time  such  public  record  infor- 
mation Is  reported  to  the  user  of  such  con- 
sumer report,  notify  the  consumer  of  the 
fact  that  public  record  inforniatlon  is  being 
reported  by  the  consumer  reporting  agency, 
together  with  th  •  name  and  address  of  the 
person  to  whom  s^ich  Information  Is  being 
reported:  or 

■■(2i  maintain  strict  procedures  designed  to 
insure  that  whenever  public  record  Informa- 
tion which  Is  likely  to  have  rin  adverse  effect 
on  a  consumer's  ability  to  obtain  employment 
IS   reported   it    is  complete   and    up   lo  date 
Pcir  purposes  of  this  subparagraph .  items  of 
public  record  relating  to  arrests.  Indictments. 
CDiivictlons.  suits,  tjax  Hens,  and  outstanding 
Judgments  shall  be  considered  up  to  date  ii 
the  current  public  record  status  ot  ilie  item 
at  the  time  of  the  report  l.s  reported 
'^  H14    Restrictions  on  nive.<:tlir:.tlvc  <•  ni.si'ni- 
er  reports 
■  Whenever   a   coitrtuner    reporting   agency 
prepares  an  Investlojitlve  consumer  report,  no 
adverse  information  In  the  consumer  report 
I  other  than  information  which   is  a  matter 
of  public  record)   niay  be  Included  in  a  sub- 
sequent consumer  report  unless  such  adver.'-.e 
information  has  be«n  verified  In  the  proces.s 
of  making  such  subtequent  cou.jumer  report, 
or    the    adverse    Inlormatlon    was    received 
within  thethree-month  period  preredlng  the 
date    th»  -arubsequent    report    is    furnished 
Whenever  a  consumer  reporting  Hgency  pre- 
pares   an    investlgatllve    consumer    report.    It 
shall  follow  reasonable  procedures  to  assure 
maximum  possible  fcccuracy  ol  the  report. 

■^  615  Requirements  on  users  oi  consumer 
reports 
"(ai  Whenever  credit  or  Insurance  tor  per- 
sonal, family,  or  household  purposes,  or  em- 
ployment Involving  a  consumer  Is  denied  or 
the  charge  for  such  credit  or  insurance  Is 
increased  either  wholly  or  partly  because  of 
information  contained  In  a  consumer  report 
from  a  consumer  reporting  agency,  the  user 
of  the  consumer  report  shall,  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  upon  the  consumer's 
written  request  for  the  reason  for  such  ad- 
verse action  received  within  sixty  days  after 
learning  of  such  adverse  action,  so  advise  the 
constuner  against  wliom  such  adverse  action 
hiui  been  taken  and  supply  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  consumar  reporting  agency  mak- 
iiii;  t,he  report.  The  User  of  the  cunsumer  re- 
p.jrt  .shall  disclose  lo  the  consumer  his  right 
to  make  .such  wrltttn  request  at  the  time 
.such  adver.se  action  Is  .-.  ninuimcatcd  ro  the 
<onsiimer 

"lb)  Whenever  creJit  for  personal,  fam- 
ily, or  household  purposes  involving  a  con- 
sumer is  denied  or  the  charge  for  such  credit 
Is  Increased  either  wholly  or  partly  because 
of  information  obtained  from  a  person  other 
than  a  consumer  reporting  agency  bearing 
upon  the  consumer's  credit  worthiness, 
credit  standing,  credit  capacity.  ch;iracier. 
i^eneral  reputation,  personal  characteristics, 
or  mode  of  living,  the  user  ot  such  In- 
turniation  shall,  wittiin  a  reasonable  period 
ol  time,  upon  the  consumer's  written  re- 
quest for  the  reasoas  for  such  adverse  ac- 
tion received  withini  sixty  days  after  learn- 
ing ot  such  adverse  action,  disclose  the  na- 
ture of  the  information  to  the  consumer 
The  user  of  such  Inrormatlon  shall  disclose 
to  the  consumer  his  right  to  muke  such 
written  request  at  the  time  such  adverse 
.iciion  is  communicated  to  the  consumer. 

•  Id  No  person  sh*M  be  held  liable  for  any 
■.  iohition  of  this  section  if  he  shows  by  a 
preponderance  of  tht  evidence  that  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  vloUition  he  maintained 
reasonable  procedures  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsections  la)  and 
(b) 

■ii  616.  Civil  liability  for  willful  iioiiconipU- 
ance 
"Any  consumer  reporting  agency  or  user 
of  information  which  willfully  fails  to  com- 
ply   with    any   requirement    Imposed    under 


this  title  with  respect  to  any  consumer  is 
liable  to  that  consumer  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  the 
consumer  as  a  result  of  the  failure: 

"(2)  such  amount  of  punitive  damages 
as  the  court  may  allow,  which  s'  all  not 
be  less  than  $100  nor  greater  th.tn  $1,000: 
and 

"1 3)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  any  Lability  under  this  section 
the  costs  of  the  action  .together  with  rea- 
sonable attorneys  fees  as  determined  bv  the 
court 

'i617  Civil  liability  for  gro.ss!y  i.eKliuriit 
non?ompllance 

•'Any  consumer  reporting  agency  or  user 
of  information  which  is  gro.ssly  negligent  in 
fulling  to  comply  witn  any  requirement  im- 
posed under  this  title  with  respect  to  ;iiiy 
consumer  is  ll;-.ble  to  that  consunipr  in  an 
amount   equal    to   the   sum   of 

"(1)  any  actu.il  da.m.i'^es  .^u^Uun^'l  by 
the  consumer  as  a  result  "f  the  failure: 

"i2»  in  the  rase  of  any  .■successful  action 
to  enforce  any  liability  under  tills  secll'ni. 
the  costs  of  tl'p  action  together  with  rea- 
sonable attorney's  foes  ns  detcrnuned  'nv 
the  court. 

'■';  618.  Jurisdiction  ol  courts,  llinitatioii 

"Any  action  under  section  (il6  or  617 
may  be  brought  in  any  appropriate  United 
States  district  court,  or  in  any  otiier  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  within  two  years 
from  ihe  date  oi  ihe  occurrence  of  the 
violation 

■'?  619.  Obtaining  luf  .rm.uion  under  lalse 
pretenses 
"Any  person  who  knowingly  and  wllUully 
obtains  information  on  a  consumer  from  a 
consumer  reporting  agency  under  false  pre- 
tenses shall  be  fined  not  more  than  .*5.000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  vear.  or 
both. 
"5  620    Administrative  eniorcenuut 

"(a)  Compliance  with  the  requirements 
imposed  under  this  title  shall  be  enlorced 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
by  the  Federal  Frade  Commission  with  re- 
.spect  to  consumer  reporting  agencies  and  all 
other  persons  subject  thereto,  except  to  the 
extent  that  entorcenient  of  the  require- 
ments impo.sed  under  this  title  is  specifically 
committed  to  .some  other  government  agency 
under  subsection  ibi  hereof.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  exercise  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission of  lis  functions  and  powers  under 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  a  viola- 
tion of  any  requirement  or  prohibition  im- 
posed under  this  title  .shall  constitute  an 
untair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  ccim- 
merce  in  violation  of  section  5ia)  ol  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  shall  be 
subject  to  enforcement  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  under  section  5(b»  thereof  with 
respect  to  any  consumer  reporting  agenc\ 
or  person  subject  to  enforcement  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commis.slon  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, irrespective  of  whether  that  person 
IS  engaged  In  commerce  or  meets  any  other 
Jurisdictional  tests  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  .^ct.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall  have  such  procedural.  Investiga- 
tive, and  entorcenient  powers,  including  the 
power  to  issue  procedural  rules  in  enforcing 
compliance  with  the  requirements  Imposed 
under  this  title  and  to  require  the  tiling  ol 
reports,  the  production  of  documents,  and 
the  appearance  of  witnesses  as  though  the 
applicable  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  were  part  ot  this 
title  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  .shall  be  subject  to  the 
penalities  and  entitled  lo  the  privileges  and 
Immunities  provided  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  as  though  the  applicable 
terms  and  provisions  thereof  were  part  ot 
this  title. 

"(b)    Compliance    with    the   requirements 
Imposed  under  this  title  with  respect  tc^  con- 


sumer reporting  agencies  and  persons  who 
use  consumer  reports  from  such  agencies 
shall  be  enforced  under — 

'«(!)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act.  In  the  case  of: 

"(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency: 

"(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks)  bv  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board:  and 

■■|C)  banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System),  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  ol  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

•  (2)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Act.  of  l&:i3.  :,ectlon  407  ol  the  National 
Housing  .Act.  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the 
Pedernl  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly  or 
through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In.sur- 
anre  Corporation)  .  In  the  ras?  ol  any  ii.stifu- 
llfn  subject  loany  of  those  provisions: 

"(3)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  bv  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  with  respect  to  any  Federal  credit 
union: 

"(4)  the  Acts  to  regulate  c  unmerce.  bv  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  any  common  carrier  subject  to  tho.se 
Acts; 

"(5)  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  with  respect  to 
any  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  subject 
to  that  Act:  and 

"(6)  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  1921 
(except  as  provided  in  section  406  of  that 
Act),  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  any  activities  subject  to  that  Act 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by 
any  agency  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  ot 
Its  powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  in  that 
subsection,  a  \-lolatlon  of  any  requirement 
imposed  under  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  violation  of  a  requirement  Imposed  un- 
der that  Act.  In  addition  to  Its  powers  under 
any  provision  of  law  specifically  referr^  to 
in  subsection  (b),  each  of  the  agencies  re- 
ferred to  In  that  subsection  may  exercise, 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with 
any  requirement  imposed  under  this  title  an\ 
other  authority  conferred  on  It  by  law 
■  5  621.  Relation  to  State  laws 

This  title  does  not  annul,  alter,  affect,  or 
exempt  any  person  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  title  from  complying  with  the  laws 
of  any  Stale  with  resp>ect  to  the  collection, 
distribution,  or  use  of  any  information  on 
consumers,  except  to  the  extent  that  those 
laws  are  inconsistent  with  any  provision  of 
this  title,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
inconsistency.' 

LFFECTIVE    DATE 

.Sn  2  Section  504  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"id)  Title  V'l  takes  effect  upon  the  expira- 
tion ot  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  its  enactment.  The  re- 
quirements of  section  609  respecting  the  dis- 
closure of  sources  of  Information  and  the 
recipients  of  consumer  reports  do  not  apply 
to  information  received  or  consumer  reports 
furnished  prior  lo  the  effective  date  of  title 
VI  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Informa- 
tion is  contained  In  the  files  of  the  consumer 
reporting  agency  on  that  dale." 


CONTROL  OF  OUTDOOR  ADVERTIS- 
ING ALONG  FEDERAL-AID  HIGH- 
WAYS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  penfiing 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  513,  Sf?nate  bill  1442. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
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The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  <  S  1442 »  to  amend  section  131  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
control  of  outdoor  advertising  along  Fed- 
eral-aid highways,  in  order  to  authorize 
one  or  more  pilot  ijrograms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  oi  the  Senator 
frcm  Montana? 

There  bcins  no  objrclion.  the  Senate 
laoccedcd  tc  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  wilh  nmcnanients.  on  jmce 
1   line  8,  after  the  word  "out",  strike  out 
•one  or  more":  at  the  top  of  page  2,  in- 
,'=ert  "Preference  shall  be  given  to  any 
State  or  States  which  have  undertaken 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  and  pri- 
vate individuals  or  business  concerns  to 
carry  out  the  provi.sions  of  this  section.   ; 
m  line  9.  after  the  word  "are",  insert 
•hereby";    in  the  .'-ame  line,   after  the 
word    "appropriated",    strike    out    the 
comma  and  "out  of  any  money  m  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.'; 
in   line    11.   after   the   word   "exceed". 
strike  out  "$5,000,000"  and  insert  "S15.- 
000.000";    in    Une    13.    after    the    word 
"shall",  strike  cut  "remain  available  un- 
til expended.'  "  and  insert  "be  available 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section <m)  of  this  section.";  and  after 
line  16,  insert  a  new  section,  as  foUo'R-s: 
(3)   Tlic  Secretr.ry  is  directed  to  report  to 
the  CongrcoS  on  the  resul'i,s  of  any  pilot  pro- 
trams    lundcd    under    this   section   topolhcr 
with    such    rccommtnclatlous    as    he    deems 
necessary   lo  impro-.e  the  adminlstr.'-.U^n  of 
the  policy  .'•et  forth  in  this  section. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.   1442 


A  bill  to  amend  section  131  of  title  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  control  of 
outdoor  advertising  along  Federal-aid 
hlghwavs.  in  order  lo  authorize  one  or 
more  pilot  programs  for  the  purpose  of 
such  section 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houre 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
131  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(o)(l)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  Bgreements  with  one  or  more 
States  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pilot 
programs  to  determine  the  best  means  of 
accomplishing  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
Preference  shall  be  given  to  any  State  or 
States  which  have  undertaken  agreements 
with  the  Secretary  and  private  Individuals 
or  business  concerns  lo  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  Any  such  agreement 
shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  Fed- 
eral share,  prescribed  In  subsection  (g),  of 
the  cost  of  the  program,  and  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
section  to  the  extent  applicable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  There  are  herebv  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
Amounts  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  available  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (m) 
of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  results  of  any  pilot  pro- 
grams funded  under  this  section  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  policy  set  forth  in  this  section." 


Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  S.1442,  a  bill  to 
create  a  pilot  outdoor  advertising  sign 
removal  program,  which  I  introduced 
March  7,  1969. 

This  bill  would  permit  one  or  more 
pilot  programs  for  the  removal  of  non- 
conforming billboards  under  the  highway 
bcautincation  program.  It  is  the  result  of 
more  than  2  years  of  discussions  and 
meetings  with  Salt  Lake  advertising  ex- 
ecutive Douglas  T.  Snarr  and  numerous 
of  our  key  hig'hv,ay  offlcial.'^j. 

Basically,  the  program  calls  for  ac- 
quiring by  contract  all  the  nonconform- 
ing signs  of  a  company  at  one  tim.e.  and 
authorizing  the  owning  company  to  dis- 
mantle and  remove  the  signs  en  an 
agreed  time  schedule. 

The  alternative  is  to  rcmcve  ncncon- 
forming  signs  on  a  hi,'?hway  bcautifica- 
ticn  project  which  involves  the  condem- 
nation of  signs  on  a  sign-by-sign  basis. 
Research  by  the  Utah  State  Department 
of  Highways  proves  such  a  procedure,  the 
second  procedures,  would  be  extremely 
cxpmsivc,  costing  up  to  two  to  three 
tir.-.cs  as  much  money. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill  the 
very  people  who  built  the  signs  and  know- 
where  tliey  are  would  be  the  ones  to  go 
cut  and  take  them  down.  There  would  he 
no  jsroblem  of  unfamiliarily  and  it  would 
i:erniit  an  orderly  procedure  with  the 
;  !;n  companies  cooperating  rather  than 
V  slicing  av.'ay  and  simply  abandoning 
iheir  j-igns  and  leaving  them  to  be  re- 
moved by  f  ome  ether  contractor  or  State 
cmijicyees. 

The  Federal  Highway  Beautification 
Act  of  19G5  has  been  ineffective,  and 
there  i"  danger  that  it  will  create  a  great 
arno-ant  cf  damage  within  a  number  of 
Str.t?.?. 

We  need  to  move  ahead  and  answer 
some  basic  questions. 

IIow  are  signs  to  be  taken  down,  under 
what  procedure?  How  are  they  to  be  paid 
for.  en  a  per  sign  basis  which  would  cost 
two  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
purchase  under  a  per  company  approach? 
Can  the  financing  be  long  termed?  Can 
the  Federal  Government  fulfill  its  con- 
tractual responsibilities  by  allowing  the 
States  to  float  bonds  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  help  to  liquidate? 
Where  are  the  signs  to  be  taken?  What 
salvage  can  be  made  of  them? 

We  need  money  authorized  and  appro- 
priated and  given  to  one  or  two  pilot 
States  to  work  out  these  details  in  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  which  would  at  the 
same  time  show  the  good  faith  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  need  is  now 
while  other  programs  are  on  the  books 
and  States  are  prepared  to  go  for-ward. 
The  need  is  now  while  the  small  sign 
companies  can  still  salvage  some  of  their 
business  and  before  the  giant  companies 
gain  an  absolute  monopoly. 

I  appreciate  the  support  this  bill  re- 
ceived from  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. In  fact,  it  was  the  committee  which 
raised  the  authorization  figure  from  the 
$5  million  I  had  requested  to  the  present 
$15  million. 

This  bill  is  important  for  the  beautifi- 
cation of  our  country,  and  I  urge  its  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


NOMINATION  OF  HON.  CLEMENT  P. 
HAYNSW^ORTH.  JR.,  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SOCIATE JUSTICE  OF  THE  SU- 
PREME COURT 

Mr.  CUT.l^iEY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  announced 
ye^te;  dav  that  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Clement  F.  Haynsv.orth.  Jr.,  to  be  As- 
sociate Jurticc  of  the  Supicme  Court  may 
be  brought  lo  the  Hoor  next  Wednesday. 
This  is  welcome  news.  Tire  nomination  is 
of  the  Greatest  importance  and  it  is  the 
hope  of  this  Senator  that  we  will  be  able 
to  act  uron  it  next  vcek. 

I  understand  that  the  committee  re- 
i;orts  are  having  the  final  touches  put  on 
them  and  should  be  available  soon  for  the 
study  and  consideration  of  all  Senators. 
An  enormc-as  amount  of  work  has  already 
been  made  available  to  us  by  our  col- 
l-auues  on  the  Judiciary  Cammittce  and 
th3  issues  have  been  pretty  well  drawTi. 
The  distingtiished  junior  Senator  from 
Ind:a.na  <Mr.  B.wm  has  provided  a  bill  of 
particulars   for   o-ar   consideration.   The 
ranking    Republican    on    the    Judiciary    . 
Committee   «Mr.  Hi;rsKA)    and  the  ciis- 
tin"-uished    junior    Senator    from    Ken- 
tucky  iMr.  Cook),  who  also  serves  on 
the  committee,  have  m^ade  several  excel- 
lent speeches  on  the  floor  and  have  dis- 
tributed to  each  Senator  three  memo- 
randums dealing  with  the  issues  of  ethics, 
civil    ri-Jhls.    and   labor.    These    distin- 
guished gentlemen  and  all  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  arc  to  be  ccm- 
mcnded  for  their  efforts  to  cleaily  draw 
and  define  the  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  reviewed  the 
materials  and  the  i.ssucs  and  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  confirmation  of  Jud?e 
Haj-nsworth.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  is  a  man  of  honor  and  high 
ethical  standards.  His  opinions  are 
scholarlv,  and  they  exhibit  the  intel- 
lectual honesty  that  is  the  mark  of  a  truly 
impartial  judge. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  said 
about    this    nomination.    The    primary 
source,  the  hearing  record,  itself,  is  762 
pases  loni.  Observers  and  commentators. 
union  ofncials.  Senators,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  have  all  spoken. 
Judge  Haynsworth's  personal  and  ju- 
dicial   philosophy   differs   from   that   of 
some  other  recent  nominees.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  define  this  philosophy  or  predict  his 
behavior  on  the  Court  because  hLstory 
has  amply  demonstrated  the  futility  of 
such  a  course.  I  will  observe  that  it  is  not 
surprising,  in  view  of  type  of  man  and 
philosophy  that  President  Nixon  wanted 
to  serve   on  the   Supreme  Court,    that 
those   of    a   contrary    philosophy    have 
waged  a   war   against   this   nomination. 
This  was  to  be  expected. 

The  adverse  arguments  brought  for- 
ward by  those  pliilosophically  opposed 
to  Judge  Haynsworth's  nomination  de- 
serve our  careful  study.  No  Senator  can 
intelligently  cast  his  vot£  if  he  knows 
only  one  side  of  the  question. 

■What  are  of  greater  interest  to  me, 
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however,  are  the  testimony  and  observa- 
tions of  many  who.  although  philosophi- 
cally opposed  to  Judge  Haynsworth, 
coir  mend  the  nomination  or,  at  least 
find  the  crltlcl.;m  of  him  unjust.  The 
opinions  of  thoae  who  speak  against 
thfir  own  philosophical  interests  .should 
bo  t'lititlcd  to  great   weight. 

Mr.  .John  P.  Finnic,  attorney,  testified 
in  favor  of  Judue  Haynsworth.  He  served 
as  law  clerk  to  Ju.stice  Black,  he  has 
tj;ii-'ht  at  Yale  and  Indian,".  Law  Scliool.s. 
and  has  written  about  tlie  Supreme 
Couit.  lie  Is  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Judicial  Conference  on  Civil  Proce- 
dure. He  filed  the  first  brief  calling  for 
lotal  •school  drsrsri'sation  in  1950  in  the 
case  of  Swealt  against  Painter.  He  was 
tlic  fir.st  to  writr'  in  favor  of  what  has 
become  known  as  the  one-man.  one-vote 
rule.  H.>  was  corounsel  in  Miranda 
anain.st  Arizona.  In  h»s  testimony  he 
.■;aid: 

I  woi'ld  wrhnui  tliuiht  have  preierrecl  <i 
iliITerent.  ;irtmln:straUon  to  t)e  appointing  a 
moxe  lUiet-al  Justlco  But  my  side  lost  im 
oleution.  aad  the  fa«t  of  the  matter  la  that 
.IS  ii  member  of  the  bar  we  are  caUed  upon 
by  canon  8  to  rl.se  to  the  defense  ot  Judges 
unjustly  criticized,  .ihd  it  Is  my  abiding  con- 
viction, sir.  that  the  crltlcLsm  directed  to  the 
disqualification  or  nondlsquailtlcation  of 
./udge  Haynsworth  1$  truly  an  unjust  criti- 
cism which  cannot  b*  fairly  made 

This  quotation  isi  from  pat;e  123  of  the 
hearings  record. 

Mr.  Frank's  te.stimony  was  directed 
toward  tiie  issue  of]  Judge  Haynsworth 's 
ownership  of  a  oni-seventh  interest  in 
Carolina  Vend-A-\Iatic  and  whether  he 
.should  have  disqualified  himself  in  the 
DarlinKton  case.  H:s  brief  was  persua- 
.sive.  The  overwhelming  weight  of  au- 
thority required  Judge  Haynsworth  to 
.sit  in  tiie  c&se.  not  lo  disqualify  himself. 

Prof.  G.  W.  Foster.  Jr.,  teaches  law  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  A  devoted 
civil  rights  advoca  ,e.  Professor  Foster 
played  a  prominent  role  in  the  promul- 
.^ation  of  the  origfnal  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  land  Welfare  school 
desegregation  guidelines  in  1965.  In  his 
prepared  statement  which  was  submitted 
to  the  committee  a(nd  Is  a  part  of  the 
record.  Professor  Foster  says; 

My  presence  today  ii  explained  by  my  wi.sh 
LO  speaJc  to  the  charaes  that  Jud^e  Hayns- 
worth is  a  racial  segreaallonlst  Judge  Hayns- 
wortii   is  not  a  segreghtioni.st 

Judge  Haynsworth  i^  an  mtelliKent.  sen;?i- 
tive.  reasoning  man.  h's  record  as  a  judge 
shows  him  to  be  a  niin  capable  of  continu- 
ing growth  and  resjioiisive  to  the  needs  lor 
change  where  needs  sjre  persuasively  shown 
to  exist.  .  .  (H)e  tviU  malie  a  first-rate 
.^.ssociate  Justice. 

Prof.  Alexander  Bickel.  of  Yale  Law 
School-  summed  upl  in  a  recent  article 
for  New  Republic,  as  follows: 

But  President  and  Sfenate  are  partners,  and 
the  Constitution  gives  the  President  the 
iniiiativo  If  in  order  ko  refasliion  tlie  Court 
•<o  as  to  plcaee  himsef.  he  were  to  attempt 
to  move  it  beyond  an  Ideologically  moderate 
position,  senators  who  are  of  a  ditlerent  mind 
ought  to  resist.  But  Judge  Haynsworth  is  no 
reactionary.  His  civil  rights  record  is  center- 
i^jt.  although  more  cautious  than  some  sena- 
tors might  like.  If  the  Senate  demands  pre- 
cisely the  ideological  ]iroflle  it  would  prefer, 
the  appointment  process  will  be  In  dead- 
lock    Judge    Haynsworth    should    be    seen 


Ideologically  as  falling  within  the  area  of 
tolerance  in  which  the  .Senate  defers  to  the 
President's  Initiative. 

Speaking  during  the  hearings  primar- 
ily on  the  issue  of  Judge  Haynsworth's 
labor  i-ullngs  was  Louis  B.  Pine  who  Is 
a  former  president  of  the  Virginia  Bar 
Lawyers  Association,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  American 
Trial  Lawyeis  Association,  and  who  has 
served  as  counsel  for  the  Teamster,  the 
Painters  Union,  the  Carpenters  Union, 
and  the  Lon.';slloromcn'^  Union  of  Nor- 
folk. Ho  te.-4iRrd: 

I  think  It  is  inanltf.'.iU  unfair  H'  iiave  said 
that  Ju-igc  HayiK.Wiirtli  wa.s  anttlabor  when. 
OS  a  matter  of  fact,  he  only  decided  tlip  cases 
and  only  wrote  one  opinion  out  of  10  that 
were  revrsed  out  of  a  total  o!  47  Even  the 
Lord  coulun'i  do  much  better  under  ilie  total 
clrcumst;iiicps,  and  I  sav  that  wlule  I  have 
been  aiwl  am  rpprescniing  labor,  labor  is 
not  in  a  Iratcrnity  houre  wltii  the  judicial 
administration  of  lu'ia-f  It  is  just  like  any 
other  litigant,  and  tliat  lul;n.-  must  depend 
upon  the  ecinonUc  and  social  justice  as  it 
appears  ui  a  conscientious  judge 

The  evirience  is  ovi  rv  heKmng  tl.iit 
Clemetit  Havasworth  is  a  con.scicntious 
judf4P  Tho.se  who  knew  luin  best,  his 
fellov.s  on  the  Fourth  Circiu  Court  of 
Appeals,  have  afTirmed  their  confidence 
in  his  integrity  and  his  ability. 

Til"  Americ;in  Bar  A.ss  iciatio'i  Com- 
mittee  on  the  Kcdiral  Judicuiiy  intci - 
view'd  a  cros.s-.section  of  tlie  legal  com- 
munity that  worked  with  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. .Mtornc.vs  fiom  each  State  in  the 
Foiiiih  Circuit  were  contacted;  some 
represented  plaintiffs  in  per.sonal  injury 
cases,  some  represent i-d  defendants,  two 
were  deans  of  law  schools,  two  icpre- 
sentcd  labor  unions,  one  did  admiralty 
work  tor  sliipownei.s.  another  repre- 
sented .seamen  and  longshoremen,  two 
were  outstanding  Ntgro  lawyers.  As 
Judge  Walsh  said  m  summarizing  the 
investigation: 

All  of  the  persons  interviewed  regarding 
Judge  Haynsworth  expressed  confidence  in 
his  integrity,  his  intellectual  honesty,  his 
JiidicKii  temperament  and  his  professional 
ability. 

I  am  impressed  by  this  testimony,  the 
abundance  of  it,  and  the  sources  from 
which  it  comes.  Judge  Haynsworth  is  not 
an  average,  colorle.ss  official  as  some 
liave  charged.  He  has  a  justly  deserved 
reputation  for  scholarly  analysis  and 
we'.l-written  opinions. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  for  mak- 
ing this  nomination.  The  attacks  have 
been  furious  and  the  smokt  they  threw 
up  has  been  thick,  but  they  have  been 
siiown  lo  be  witliout  foundation.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  been  unwavering  in  liis 
support  for  the  nominee.  Judce  Havn.s- 
wortli  deserves  such  support 

I  yield  the  floor. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  CREDIT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  823  >  to  enable  consumers 
to  protect  themselves  against  arbitrac, 
erroneous,  and  malicious  credit  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  fair  credit  reporting  bill,  which 
ha.s  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on 


Banking  and  Currency,  I  believe  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

The  purpose  of  the  fair  credit  report- 
ing bill  is  to  prevent  consumers  from  be- 
ing unjustly  damaged  because  of  inac- 
curate or  arbitrary  information  in  a 
credit  report.  The  bill  al.so  seeks  to  pre- 
vent an  undue  invasion  of  the  indi- 
vidual's right  to  privacy  in  tlie  collection 
and  dissemination  of  credit  report.s 

Wlienever  an  indi\idual  is  rejected  for 
credit,  insuiancc,  or  emjiloyment  be- 
cause of  an  adverse  credit  report,  the 
individual  is  given  the  riglit  to  be  told 
the  name  of  tlie  auency  making  the  ic- 
p-.it. 

Credit  reporting  agencies  would  be  re- 
qiiiicd  to  inloim  the  consumer  of  all  the 
information  in  his  credit  file.  Following 
d;sr!  sue.  th^  consumer  would  be  given 
<in  opportunity  to  correct  inaccurate  or 
misieadint;  information  in  his  credit  file 
In  addition,  the  bill  requires  that  the  in- 
fi:  !  ation  in  a  per.son's  file  be  kept  confi- 
dent al  and  used  only  for  legitimate 
business  transactions.  Under  most  cir- 
cumstances, adverse  information  older 
tliiin  7  years  could  not  be  reported.  The 
legislation  a!:=o  establishes  the  riglit  of  a 
con:s'.iin"r  to  be  informed  ot  invest;t;a- 
l:.r-s  ntohi.s  ;irr.-.:)nal  life. 

The  bill  covers  reports  on  consumers 
when  used  for  obtaining  credit,  insur- 
ance or  employment.  However,  the  bill 
does  not  cover  business  credit  reports  or 
business  insurance  reports. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  vital  role  played 
by  credit  reporting  agencies  in  our  econ- 
omj'.  Those  who  extend  credit  or  insur- 
ance or  who  offer  employment  have  a 
ri^ht  to  the  facts  they  need  to  make 
sound  decisions.  Likewise,  the  consumei 
has  a  right  to  know  when  he  is  being 
turned  down  because  of  an  adverse  credit 
report  and  to  correct  any  erroneous  in- 
formation in  his  credit  file.  The  proce- 
dures established  in  the  bill  assure  the 
free  flow  of  credit  information  while  at 
tire  same  time  they  give  the  consumer 
access  to  his  credit  file  so  that  he  is  not 
unjttstly  damaged  by  an  erroneous  credit 
report. 

GROWTH     or    THE    CREDIT     REPORTINC     INDl'.STRY 

Mr.  President,  few  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  think  few  people  in  our 
country,  realize  the  terrific  .scope  of  credit 
reporting,  or  realize  how  rapidly  the  con- 
sumer credit  industry  has  grown.  The 
figures  are  really  astonishing. 

One  of  the  phenomenal  grow  tit  records 
since  the  end  of  Wor'd  War  II  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  consumer  credit  in- 
dustry. At  the  end  of  1945  the  American 
consumer  owed  less  than  $6  billion, 
whereas  he  now  owes  over  SI  16  billion. 
With  the  growth  of  consumer  credit,  a 
vast  credit  reporting  industry  has  de- 
veloped to  supply  credit  information.  The 
growth  of  computer  technology  has  fa- 
cilitated the  storage  and  interchange  of 
information  on  consumers  and  opens  the 
possibility  of  a  nationwide  data  bank 
covering  every  citizen. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  almost  every  adult  in 
America  has  a  credit  file  containing  in- 
formation on  him.  Few  Individuals  real- 
ize tliat  these  credit  files  are  in  existence. 
However,  such  a  file  can  have  a  very 
serious  effect  on  whether  a  man  gets  em- 
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ployment  or  insurance.  It  can  have  a  dis- 
astrous effect,  as  our  hearings  show  it 
has  had  a  disastrous  effect,  on  some  m- 
dividuals.  ,,  „ 

AS  an  example  of  the  size  of  the  indus- 
try the  Associated  Credit  Bureaus  a 
major  trade  association,  has  over  2,200 
individual  members  serving  400,000  cred- 
itors in  36,000  communities.  These  cred- 
it bureaus  maintain  credit  files  on  more 
than  110  million  individuals  and  in  1967 
they  issued  over  97  million  credit  reports. 
Credit  bureaus  typically  supply  informa- 
tion on  a  person's  financial  status,  bill 
paying  record  and  items  of  public  recoid 
such  as  arrests,  suits,  judgments,  and  the 
like  The  Information  is  generally  fur- 
nished to  creditors  for  extending  credit 
although  It  may  also  be  used  for  employ- 
ment purposes. 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  credit  bu- 
reaus already  has  27  million  flies  on  com- 
puter tape.  Moreover,  the  firm  is  adding 
names  at  the  rate  of  7  million  a  year .  If 
this  growth  rate  is  maintained,  the  firm 
will  have  data  on  every  American  family 
in  their  computer  file  within  a  few  years. 
Last  year  the  firm  made  7  million  reports 
to  creditors. 

Another  firm  prominent  in  the  insur- 
ance reporting  field  has  1.800  offices  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  firm 
has  dossiers  on  45  million  Individuals 
and  makes  35  million  reports  a  year  to 
their  40,000  customers.  Insurance  report- 
ing firms  investigate  people  who  apply 
for  Insurance,  generally  through  inter- 
views with  neighbors  and  coworkers. 
Their  files  Include  information  on  a  per- 
son's character,  habits  and  morals  as  well 
as  his  financial  status.  Once  the  infor- 
mation is  in  the  file,  it  can  be  used  again 
for  futtu-e  insurance  or  employment  re- 
ports. . 

Until  this  year,  there  has  been  virtu- 
ally no  State  legislation  regulating  credit 
reporting  other  than  a  1916  Oklahoina 
statute  with  limited  scope.  In  1969.  credit 
reporting  legislation  was  Introduced  in  27 
States  and  two  States— Massachusetts 
and  New  Mexico— passed  a  statute.  Be- 
cause of  the  nationwide  character  of  the 
credit  reporting  business,  firms  which  op- 
erate on  a  nationawide  scale  expressed  a 
preference  for  Federal  regulation  rather 
than  State  legislation  during  the  hear- 
ings on  S.  823.  Moreover,  New  York  State 
officials  who  testified  expressed  a  need 
for  Federal  legislation  to  supplement  any 
futm-e  State  legislation  which  may  be 
enacted. 

PROBLEMS   OF    THE   CRmiT   REPORTINC   INDUSTRY 

Given  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  credit 
reporting  Industry  and  the  almost  com- 
plete lack  of  regulation,  it  is  inevitable 
that  some  problems  will  arise.  For  the 
most  part,  the  credit  reporting  system 
has  served  the  consumer  well.  Nonethe- 
less  congressional  hearings  have  shown 
that  some  abuses  do  exist.  Moreover  in- 
dustry leaders  have  agreed  that  there 
have  been  some  abuses  and  many  have 
already  taken  voluntary  steps  to  correct 
them  The  leaders  of  the  credit  reporting 
industry   are  likewise  agreed  upon  the 
need   ^or   Federal   legislation   to   insure 
that    guidelines    apply    uniformly    and 
fairly  to  all  segments  of  the  industry. 

One  problem  which  the  hearings  on  S 
823  identified  is  the  frequent  inabfiity  of 


the  consumer  to  know  he  is  being  dam- 
aged by  an  adverse  credit  report.  Stand- 
ard agreements  between  credit  reportmg 
agencies  and  the  users  of  their  reports 
prohibit  the  user  from  disclosing  the  con- 
tents of  the  report  to  the  consumer.  In 
some  cases,  the  user  Is  even  precluded 
from  mentioning  the  name  of  the  credit 
reporting  agency.  Unless  a  person  knows 
he  is  being  rejected  for  credit  or  insur- 
ance or  employment  because  of  a  credit 
report,  he  has  no  opportunity  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  charges  against  him  and 
tell  his  side  of  the  stors-. 

Under  the  fair  credit  reporting  bill,  this 
problem   would  be  solved  by   requiring 
those  who  turn  someone  down  for  credit, 
insurance  or  employment  because  of  an 
adverse  credit  report  to  disclose  the  name 
and    address    of    the    credit    reporting 
agency    The  disclosure  would  be  at  the 
written  request  of  the  consumer;  how- 
ever  the  creditor,  insurer,  or  employer, 
would  be  required  to  disclose  to  the  con- 
sumer his  right  to  make  such  a  request  at 
the  time  the  adverse  information  was 
communicated.  This  disclosure  require- 
ment would  alert  consumers  that  they  are 
being  turned  down  on  the  basis  of  an  ad- 
verse credit  report.  Other  provisions  in 
the  bill  would  then  give  the  consumer  an 
opportunity  to  correct  any  misleadmg  or 
inaccurate  information  In  the  report. 

A  second  problem  is  that  even  if  the 
person  knows  the  name  of  the  credit  re- 
porting agencv.  he  is  not  always  given  ac- 
cess to  his  file.  Insurance  reporting  firms 
generally  do  not  admit  to  making  a  report 
on  an  individual  and  ordinarily  will  not 
reveal  the  contents  of  their  file  to  him. 
Credit  bureaus  sometimes  build  road- 
blocks in  the  path  of  the  consumer.  For 
example  the  credit  bureau  industry  trade 
publication,  in  frankly  discussing  this 
problem,  states  that  some  bureaus  dis- 
courage consumer  inter\'iews  "by  placmg 
a  nuisance  charge  on  the  investigation, 
or  merely  placing  the  date  of  the  inter- 
view as  much  as  2  weeks  away." 

The  bill  deals  with  this  problem  by  re- 
quiring that  credit  reporting  agencies  in- 
terview consumers  during  normal  busi- 
ness hours  and  on  reasonable  notice  and 
disclose  all  the  information  in  the  con- 
sumer's file.  Moreover,  a  charge  for  such 
interview  cannot  be  made  if  the  consumer 
is  turned  down  for  credit,  insurance,  or 
employment,  or  if  he  has  received  a  col- 
lectioii  letter  from  a  collection  affiliate 
of  the  credit  reporting  agency.  In  other 
cases,  the  reporting  agency  would  be  per- 
mitted to  levy  a  reasonable  charge. 

Access  to  the  file  would  also  be  facili- 
tated by  giving  the  consumer  the  right 
to  have  a  person  with  him  when  he  dis- 
cusses his  credit  file.  This  would  enable 
the  Neighborhood  Legal  Service  and  sim- 
ilar groups  to  assist  low-income  consum- 
ers in  dealing  with  credit  reporting  agen- 
cies In  addition,  the  credit  reporting 
agency  would  be  required  to  have  trained 
personnel  available  to  discuss  a  consum- 
er's credit  file  with  him. 

A  third  problem  is  that  even  when  in- 
dividuals gain  access  to  their  credit  file, 
they  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  cor- 
recting inaccurate  information.  Some 
credit  reporting  agencies  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  an  individual  is  guilty 
imtil  proven  innocent  and  refase  to  de- 


lete information  which  is  no  longer  veri- 
fiable unless  the  consumer  can  prove  oth- 
erwise In  other  cases,  the  consumer  may 
have  difficulty  in  getting  his  version  of  a 
legitimate  dispute  recorded  in  his  credit 
file  For  example,  a  consumer  may  with- 
hold payment  from  a  creditor  because  the 
merchandise  was  defective.  His  credit 
record  may  simply  show  that  he  has  re- 
fused to  pay  without  entering  his  rea- 
sons. ,       ^.  v,i„^ 

Tlie  bill  would  deal  with  this  problem 
by  requiring  credit  reporting  agencies  to 
delete  Information  from  their  files  if  it 
is  found  to  be  inaccurate  or  if  it  can  no 
longer  be  verified.  If  there  is  a  dispute     - 
between  the  consumer  and  the  merchant 
or  other  source  of  information,  the  con- 
sumer is  given  the  right  to  file  a  brief 
explanatory  statement  setting  forth  his 
.side  of  the  stor>-.  This  statement  or  a 
clear    and    accurate    summary    thereof 
would  have  to  be  included  on  all  subse- 
quent reports  made   by  the   credit  re- 
porting agency.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
provision    would    prevent    unscrupulous 
creditors   from   unjustly   damaging   the 
credit  reputation  of  the  consumer  when 
the  merchant  himself  Is  at  fault. 

A  fourth  problem  Is  that  the  informa- 
tion in  a  person's  credit  file  is  not  always 
kept  strictly  confidential.  As  an  exam- 
ple a  repoiter  for  a  major  TV  network 
was  able  to  obtain  10  out  of  20  reports 
requested  at  random  from  20  credit  bu- 
reaus by  using  the  name  of  a  completely 
fictitious  company. 

This  problem  would  be  dealt  with  oy 
requiring    credit    btureaus    to    maintain 
procedures   to  safeguard   the  confiden- 
tiality of  the  information  In  their  files. 
Those    who    requested     credit    reports 
would  have  to  certify  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  requested  and  agree  not 
to  use  the  information  for  any  other  pur- 
poses. The  credit  reporting  agency  would 
have  to  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  de- 
termine the  authenticity  of  new  prospec- 
tive users  of  reports.  Moreover,  any  per- 
sons who  obtained  a  credit  report  under 
false  pretenses  could  be  fined  up  to  S5.000 
and  imprisoned  up  to  1  year,  or  both. 

A  fifth  problem  is  that  investigative- 
type  credit  reports  often  gather  highly 
sensitive  and  personal  information  about 
a  person's  private  life.  Moreover,  because 
of  its  very  nature,  most  of  the  informa- 
tion on  a  person's  general  character, 
habits,  and  morals  is  based  on  someone  s 
subjective  opinion  rather  than  objective 
fact  Some  of  the  information  collected 
on  investigative  reports  appears  to  be 
only  marginally  related  to  the  purpose 
of  granting  credit  or  insurance  and  ma> 
tend  to  invade  the  individual's  right  to 
reasonable  privacy. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  personal  type 
of  information  being  collected,  the  hear- 
in<^s  on  S.  823  revealed  the  followinc- 
items  on  consumers  are  included  on  the 
report  forms  of  insurance  reportmg 
films:  Racial  or  etl-inic  d;scc;it:  anu.-- 
Ina  habits:  reasons  for  drinking:  domes- 
tic trouble:  immoral  conduct:  gambling 
activities-  use  of  drugs:  type  or  reputa- 
tion of  associates:  general  character  and 
reputation:  type  of  neighborhood,  fam- 
ily reputation;  housekeeping  habits; 
condition  of  yard:  number  of  bathrooms 
ner  resident:  connection  with  illegal 
liquor-    reasuPS   for   divorce   or  separa- 
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tion;  care  of  children:  attitude  toward 
Authority;  quarrelsome  behavior;  abuse 
of  family;  argumentative,  antagonistic; 
antisocial  or  uncooperative  attitudes; 
and  common  law  marriage.  Many  of 
these  obviously  are  not  relevant  to 
whether  a  man  shiould  have  credit,  or 
whether  he  is  a  gooid  credit  rlslc. 

This  problem  would  be  dealt  with  by 
requiring  those  who  order  Investigative 
reports  on  a  consumer's  character,  gen- 
eral reputation,  personal  characteristics, 
or  mode  of  living  to  disclose  such  fact 
to  the  consiuner.  In  addition,  the  con- 
sumer would  have  the  right  to  receive 
a  complete  and  accurate  disclosure  of 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  investiga- 
tion if  he  malces  a  written  request.  His 
right  to  make  such  a  written  request 
would  also  have  to  be  disclosed  by  the 
person  ordering  the  Investigative  report. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  provision  will 
bring  to  a  halt  the  unwarranted  snoop- 
ing Into  a  petoon's  private  life.  Even 
Insurance  industry  representatives  had  to 
admit  during  the  hearings  on  S.  823 
that  somft.ot  the  questions  appearing  on 
insurance -reporting  forms  are  silly,  un- 
necessary, and  unduly  intrusive.  There 
seems  to  be  no  legitimate  reasons  why 
Insurance  companies  need  to  Icnow  the 
number  of  bathrooms  a  person  has  or 
whether  he  Is  a  neat  housekeeper  or 
whether  he  mo^s  his  lawn.  No  actuarial 
statistics  are  itvailable  to  relate  these 
factors  to  mortillty. 

A  sixth  prot)|em  deals  with  the  han- 
dling of  public  record  Information.  Most 
credit  bureau^  systematically  compile 
public  record  information  such  as  records 
of  suits,  tax  Hens,  arrests.  Indictments, 
convictions,  bankruptcies,  judgments, 
and  the  like.  This  Information  is  then  In- 
cluded on  a  person's  report  when  he  ap- 
plies for  credit,  or  in  some  cases  when  he 
applies  for  employment.  Unfortunately, 
the  information  cannot  always  be  kept  up 
to  date  either  because  It  Is  costly  or  be- 
cause the  corr0ct  Information  Is  simply 
not  available.  'Thus,  it  is  possible  for 
a  credit  bureau  to  report  a  record  of  a 
suit  or  arrest  without  Indicating  that 
the  suit  was  dismissed  or  the  arrest 
charges  droppejd.  Because  public  record 
information  Is  ireported  to  employers  as 
well  as  creditors,  a  consumer's  future 
employment  career  could  be  jeopardized 
because  of  an  Incomplete  credit  report. 

In  order  to  deal  with  this  problem,  the 
bill  requires  that  If  a  credit  reporting 
agency  collects  public  record  Informa- 
tion and  furnishes  such  information  to 
prospective  employers,  it  must  maintain 
strict  procedures  to  keep  the  information 
up  to  date.  If  this  cannot  be  done  the 
reporting  agendy  must  notify  the  con- 
sumer that  the  adverse  information  is 
being  reported  at  the  time  it  is  reported. 
The  reporting  agency  must  also  disclose 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  in- 
formation Is  reported.  This  disclosure 
principal  would  alert  consumers  to  the 
fact  that  adverse  information  of  a  public 
nature  is  being  reported  on  them.  If  the 
information  Is  inaccurate  or  out  of  date, 
the  consumer  would  then  have  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  the  information  by 
contacting  the  credit  bureau. 

A  seventh  problem  is  concerned  with 
the   reporting   of   Information   about   a 


person's  earlier  credit  dlfflcultiea.  Cred- 
itors obviously  have  a  right  to  know  If  a 
person  bna  had  trouble  in  paying  hlB 
bills.  At  the  same  time  It  Is  unfair  to 
burden  a  consimier  for  life  with  a  bad 
credit  record  if  he  has  Improved  his  per- 
formance. The  Associated  Credit  Bu- 
reaus has  recognized  this  problem  and 
had  proposed  voluntary  guidelines  to  its 
members  to  the  effect  that  adverse  Infor- 
mation not  be  reported  if  it  is  older  than 
7  years  or  14  years  in  the  case  of  bank- 
ruptcies. Nonetheless,  these  guidelines 
are  not  necessarily  followed  by  reporting 
agencies  who  are  not  members  of  the 
ACB.  The  Associated  Credit  Bureaus  has 
worked  to  enforce  these  guidelines  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

The  bill  would  handle  this  problem  by 
prohibiting  the  reporting  of  adverse  in- 
formation older  than  7  years  or  14  years 
in  the  case  of  bankruptcies,  thus  ex- 
tending the  ACB  voluntary  guidelines  to 
other  segments  of  the  industry.  How- 
ever, an  exemption  would  be  made  in  the 
case  of  large  life  insurance  transactions 
In  excess  of  $25,000,  large  credit  trans- 
actions in  excess  of  $50,000  and  employ- 
ment reports  involving  an  annual  salary 
in  excess  of  $20,000.  In  these  cases,  the 
committee  lelt  that  because  of  the  large 
amounts  of  money  involved  the  user  of 
the  credit  report  has  a  right  to  go  back 
beyond  7  years  to  determine  If  there  is 
any  adverse  information  in  the  person's 
credit  file.  However,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  the  7-year  requirement  would 
enable  the  average  consumer  to  start 
with  a  clean  slate. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  bill  is 
a  reasonable  bill.  It  Is  fair  to  the  con- 
sumer and  fair  to  the  credit  reporting 
industry  and  those  who  use  credit 
reports.  The  industi-y  has  voluntarily 
cooperated  with  the  committee  in  de- 
veloping sound  and  workable  legislation 
which  accomplishes  the  objectives  with- 
out imi>oslng  unduly  restrictive  require- 
ments on  the  Industrs'.  I  believe  the  ex- 
ample we  have  set  in  this  legislation 
should  serve  as  a  guide  to  future  con- 
sumer legislation. 

Whenever  consumers  have  a  sub- 
stantial problem  In  the  marketplace, 
there  is  no  reason  why  consumer  groups, 
the  Industry  and  Government  cannot 
work  together  to  come  up  with  a  reason- 
able approach  for  solving  the  problem. 
They  certainly  have  done  so  this  time. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  industry.  They 
.showed  a  great  deal  of  initiative  and 
intelligence  and  cooperation  in  coming 
to  the  committee  and  discussing  with  all 
members  of  the  committee  the  problems 
and  the  kind  of  legislation  that  would  be 
workable  and  practicable  and  would  do 
the  job. 

We  discussed  the  matter  in  great  de- 
tail with  the  Associated  Credit  Bureau. 
the  consumer  group.s,  and  with  inter- 
ested groups. 

I  tliink  we  have  a  bill  that  will  work 
and  do  the  job  for  the  consumer  and 
will  protect  tiie  very  important  Interests 
of  a  vital  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Bennett) 
and  the  able  chairman  of  this  committee 
<Mr.  Sparkman)  for  their  constructive 
cooperation  on  this  legislation.  The  com- 


mittee has  reported  a  fair  and  workable 
bill  and  I  recommend  its  enactment  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  submit- 
ted some  amendments  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  committee  has  paid  atten- 
tion to  these  amendments,  especially  the 
one  which  relates  to  the  ability  of  the 
consumer  to  present  his  side  of  the  case. 
Much  of  the  effect  of  these  provisions 
have  been  added  to  the  bill.  I  am 
troubled,  however,  by  one  aspect  which 
I  think  Is  important. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  comes  to  that  matter, 
I  point  out  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  was  very  helpful  to  the  committee. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  a  lead- 
ing consumer's  advocate.  He  is  very  ex- 
I>ert  In  the  matter.  His  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  committee  were 
very  iielpful. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Senator  feels  that  way. 
When  I  was  attorney  general  of  New 
York.  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  con- 
sumer fraud.  And  my  successor.  Attorney 
General  Lefkowitz,  Is  considered  to  be 
very  much  of  a  leader  in  this  field.  I 
profited  greatly  from  my  consultations 
with  him  with  respect  to  the  questions 
which  I  will  raise. 

First,  the  Senator  will  recall  that  I 
suggested  to  the  committee  the  possibil- 
ity of  granting  authority  to  the  attorney 
general  of  a  State  to  seek  a  permanent 
Injunction  against  a  credit  reporting 
agency  or  user  of  Information  which  does 
not  comply  with  the  law.  Could  the  Sen- 
ator tell  us  what  is  the  scheme  of  en- 
forcement which  commended  itself  to 
the  committee  which  makes  the  com- 
mittee feel  that  it  was  better  to  omit 
that  authority  In  States'  attorneys 
general? 

Ml .  PROXMIRE.  The  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  was  discussed 
in  some  detail.  It  was  felt  that  this  could 
somewhat  complicate  the  bill.  There  was 
a  particular  feeling  that  this  ought  to 
be  as  uniform  nationally  as  possible  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  credit  report- 
ing Industry,  which  crosses  State  lines 
so  freely,  so  widely,  and  so  regularly.  So 
the  enforcement  was  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Instead  of  the 
Individual  States'  attorneys  general. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  purpose  of  that,  then, 
was  uniformity  of  litigation  and  uni- 
formity of  decision? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  is  sound. 

I  would  assume,  however — and  may  the 
record  clearly  show — that  it  is  intended 
that  the  attorneys  general  of  the  States 
are  encouraged  to  carry  on  consumer 
protection  activities,  that  It  Is  the  Inten- 
tion of  Congress  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  enforcement  mecha- 
nism by  which  this  particular  measure 
will  operate,  and  that  their  complaint 
win  be  given  very  considerable  weight  by 
the  enforcing  agency. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  By  all  means.  And 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  has 
emphasized  this,  because  this  is  the  type 
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of  legislation  which  can  work  effectively 
only  if  States'  attorneys  general,  who 
arc  recoenized  so  widely  as  the  enforcmg 
,nn  m  the  States,  do  feel  that  they  have 
I'.ls  responsibility  and  feel  free  to  exer- 
cise It  when  called  upon  to  do  so 

Mr  JAVITS.  So  that  in  our  leeislative 
ovcrsiaht.  I  hope  very  much  that  tlie 
committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
whS  reported  the  bill,  will  have  that 
,n  mind,  so  that  some  accounting  might 
be  asked  of  the  attention  P^f  ^y  ^ 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the  com 
plaints  of  attorneys  general. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  lliat 
vcrv  much.  That  is  something  that  we 
will  certainly  watch  and  encourape. 

Mr  JAVITS.  And  1  will  asume  he 
same  accounting  will  be  taken  of  the 
other  enforcement  agencies  within  tne 

^^Mr    PROXMIRE.   That   is   correct. 

Mr'  JAVITS.  The  other  ihms  that 
puzzles  me  with  a  scheme  of  ih^s  char- 
acter. ai.d  I  realize  that  it  >«  ^^ort  of 
webbed  throush  the  bill,  is  this.  The 
scheme  of  operation  which  gives  notice 
0  tTe  consumer,  who  is  the  ^ub.iect  of 

possibly  arbitrary,  ^>-™"^"^',^7iter?  is 
icious  credit  information,  that  theie  is 
omething  in  the  files  about  W-  or  that 
something  is  beins  looked  into  which 
Xts  him.  in  order  that  he  might  head 
off  wUh  h  s  explanation  or  deletion  at 
?he  Earnest  possible  time  the  particular 
information  about  him  which  ib  aibi- 
trary  erroneous,  and  malicious 

For  example.  I  note  that  .section 
606°b..  on  page  14.  line  10.  -hi^h  refers 
to  this  concept  of  notice  deals  ol^>^^lth 
in  'investigative  consumer  report,  de- 
fined as  one  dealin.  more  -"h  char^^^ter 
and  methods  of  living,  and  so  forth,  but 
dSes^ot  deal  with  the  credit  worthiness 
of  the  Consumer.  Credit  worthiness  comes 
under    another    heading    of    -consumei 

'""irthe  Senator  will  bear  v.ith  me  and 
look  at  the  bottom  of  pase  15.  section 
6^9.  he  will  note  the  words  -Every  con- 
sumer    reporting     agency     shall,     upon 

^^^Sn  I  offered  my  amendments,  I  had 
hoped  that  the  committee  would  net  as 
near  as  possible  to  making  it  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  credit  reporting  agency  to 
notify  the  person,  the  subject  of  the  re- 
port, as  it  began  to  prepare  a  report  on 
him  so  that  he  would  know  that  he  is 
being  investigated  and  could  becin  at 
that  particular  moment  to  deal  with  any- 
thin"  that  might  be  unearthed  and  writ- 
ten about  him  that  would  be  very 
deleterious. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  the  nor- 
mal processes  of  life.  This  concern  does 
not  involve  General  Motors  or  General 
Electric   It  involves  very  ordinarj-  people 
who  micht  seek  credit  from  a  department 
^tore  or  a  restaurant  of  any  one  of  a 
dozen  things  of  that  character.  Before 
he  even  knows  that  he  is  being  looked 
into  or  that  there  is  a  credit  report  on 
him  he  is  characterized  as  a  deadbeat,  a 
drunkard,  or  a  wife  beater,  and  that  is 
the  end  of  tliat.  He  will  never  catch  up 
with  that.  It  is  only  then  by  the  bill  s 
provisions  concerning  credit  worthiness 
that  he  may  be  able  to  make  a  request 
to  evaluate  the  information  that  char- 
acterized him  in  such  a  way. 
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I  am  stating  it  in  the  worst  possible 
wav  but  I  should  like  the  Senator  to 
explain  how  he  feels— understanding 
that  because  this  is  his  bill  there  may  be 
many  other  considerations  of  which  the 
senator  is  aware-he  is  trying  ^vlthln 
reason  to  give  the  con^.umer  a  fair  break 
on  that  equation.  . 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  As  I  drafted  this  biU 
oricinallv,  I  provided  tliat  whenever  ad- 
verse inl'ormation  is  included  in  any  file, 
the  consumer  would  have  to  be  notified 
and  I  was  ."Strongly  for  that.  This  was 
di-cusscd  l:.v  the  committee.  It  was  ci.,- 
cu  scd  in  ♦he  hearings  at  some  Icngi  v 
We  were  finally  convinced  that  this  wculd 
involve  ho  much  expense  and  ^o  much 
d^nic'jltv  for  the  credit  apencies  that  the> 
had    a   kcatimate    complaint    about   it. 
Tiieref-re^    we    took    something    wh'.ch 
would  be  Irss  .'satisfactory  to  the  con- 
£umcr-I  would  agree— but  which  would 
work  in  moi^t  cases;  that  is.  whenever  a 
con='nr.cr  is  turned  down,  he  then  would 
have  the  rig!.t  to  find  out  what  is  m  h.s 
crrdit  file  and  to  have  it  corrected. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  abso- 
lutely correct  in  his  implications  about 
inaccurate,  untrue,  or  slanderous  infor- 
mation in  a  file  which  many  people  might 
not  know  exLsts.  But  the  theory  Is  that 
until  thev  are  damaged  in  some  way  by 
-tn  adverse  reaction  on  employment,  in- 
surance, or  credit,  they  do  not  have  as 
much  basis  for  correcting  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  How  does  the  consumer 
■■e't  the  reporting  agency  to  backtrack 
with  the  company,  for  example,  that 
denied  him  credit  on  the  basis  of  an  er- 
roneous report?  Does  the  bill  make  the 
credit  agency  correct  Its  error,  even 
though  It  is  post  facto? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  They  would  be  re- 
quired to  delete  the  information  which  is 
inaccurate.  Tliey  would  be  required  to 
notify  the  recipients  of  the  credit  re- 
port "that  it  had  been  deleted  and  cor- 
rected. .  . 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  vcrj'  important. 

That  is  clear  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  clear  m  the 

bill.  , 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  represents 

that  to  the  Senate? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  JAVITS.  They  have  to  backtrack 
as  far  back  as  to  the  very  people  who  de- 
nied the  credit  on  the  ground  of  an  er- 
roneous report? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  they  have  to  do  that 

in   writing? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

rcct 

Mr  JAVITS.  That  is  important,  be- 
cause the  credit  agency's  value  as  an 
item  of  their  good  will,  is  their  veracity. 
So  that  is  a  sanction,  and  it  is  intended 

to  be?  .   ,      . 

Mr    PROXMIRE.  It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is,  a  .sanction  cu 
the  individual  reporting  agency? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Suppose  the  ml'ormation 
is  malicious.  Is  there  anything  that  pre- 
vents the  individual  from  seeking  redress 
in  a  civil  suit?  I  realize  the  good  faith 
problem  which  is  involved,  but  would  the 
hill  cut  off  the  right  to  penalize  the  re- 
porting agency  in  the  event  of  malice? 

Mr  PROXMIRE,  If  he  feels  it  is  ma- 


licious. The  reporting  agency  could  still 
get  a  waiver  In  which  it  could  not  be 
held  that  It  was  malicious  until  he  could 
prove  it  The  burden  of  proof  would  be 
on  the  complainant,  on  the  consumer. 
But  he  can  bring  the  suit.  ■     ,„„ 

Mr  JAVITS.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  exempts  the  agency  from  ma- 
licious conduct?  There  is  some  analogy 
here,  of  course,  to  the  New  York  Times 
case  in  Mississippi . 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  IS  correct. 
Mr  JAVITS.  I  lUSt  want  to  be  positive 
thn   we   are   not   givma   some  kind   of 
license  to  the  rcporiing  agency  to  which 
it  IS  not  entitled.  .    v,      „„ 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  read  the  sec- 
tion so  that  we  will  be  pcrtectly  clear. 
Pr.'^e  17,  line  9.  reads  as  follows- 


.,-  rxccDt  RK  rrovided  in  sections  G16  and 
617  r.o  consumer  bhall  have  any  chum 
ppainhl  or  tni.g  any  action  or  proceedmc  m 
tre  riiure  of  dcfomatun  mva.^ion  oi  privacy, 
or  PPpUgence  with  lespect  to  the  reportnig 
ol  uilormation  aj-alr.st  any  ccn.umer  report- 
me  acencv.  ;.nv  ufer  of  Information,  or  an\ 
person  who  fur::i^hes  infcrmatien  to  a  con- 
umer  reportn-.g  agency,  based  on  >hJorma- 
.,..,  cli^(-'o-ed  piirE^ant  to  section  609.  610. 
or  615,  except  as  to  false  mformauon  fiir- 
i-hcd  with  malice  or  willful  intenL  t- 
injure  such  ccii.-.umer. 

I  would  think  that  that  exception 
f  L-U-e  would  meet  the  point  made  b>  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS.  So  care  has  been  taken 
to  preserve  the  right  of  action  for  the 
ccnsumer.  .  . 

Mr    PROXMIRE.  That  provision  was 

patterned  after  the  New  York  State  law. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Yes.  Care  has  been  taken 

to  protect  the  right  of  action  where  it  is 

premised  on  non-good-faith  reporting. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect: malice.  »    „  n-  r,,- 
Mr  JAVITS.  Nothing  in  section  Clo  oi 
section  617  negates  that  preservation  of 
right  in  the  consumer.  Is  that  right. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  No.  That  gives  the 
consumer  the  ri=ht  to  file  his  complaint. 
Mr  JAVITS.  So  that  the  civil  liabili- 
ties of  section  616  and  section  617  do  not 
prevent  the  consumer  from  suing  and  re- 
covering, if  he  can  prove  that  false  in- 
formation was  taken  or  was  furnished 
with  malice  or  willful  intent  to  injuie 

'^Mr  PROXMIRE.  No.  On  page  23  there 
is  spelicd  out  how  he  can  do  it.  It  seems 
to  me  this  would  strengthen  the  consum- 
er s  position  and  it  would  not  and  docs 
not  intend  to  diminish  it. 

Mr  JAVITS  And  certainly  it  is  not 
miended  to  cut  off  his  right  of  reco\ery. 
even  without  the  limitation  m  section 
616  and  .■-ection  617.  if  he  can  \no\e  what 
the  Senator  read,  that  it  was  false  in- 
Icrmaticn  lurnislied-wiih  inahce  or  will- 
ful intent. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  JAVITS  Tiiat  is  very  impoiiant 
because  I  realize  the  reportma  agencies 
tot  something  out  of  this.  They  get  a 
limiiaiion  of  liability;  the  right  to  pub- 
li-;h  certain  information,  as  m  periodi- 
cals, not  notifying   the  consumer  until 

he  is  hurt.  •,      „ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  quid  quo 

pro  lor  full  disclosure. 

Mr     JAVITS.    I    understand.    I   have 

been  in  a  few   businesses   myself.  But 

when  a  really  outrageous  case  is  involved. 
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we  do  not  want  to  hobble  the  injured 
party  at  all;  if  anybody  is  maliciously 
harmed  he  would  have  recourse. 

Mr.  rooXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  help. 

Mr.  JAVIT3.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  as  often  happens 
here,  has  done  a  monumental  Job  of 
great  importance  to  the  lives  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  people.  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  these  essential  elements  of  fairness 
have  been  preserved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

THE    r/>rR   CREDtr   REPORTING    ACT A   GIANT  .STEP 

FORWARD     IN     INCREASED    CONSUMER     PROTEC- 
TION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  one  of  the  original  sponsors 
of  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act,  I  am 
most  gratified  that  this  legislation  Is  now 
before  the  Senate.  When  enacted  tliis  bill 
will  close  what  in  my  opinion  has  been 
an  unfortunate  gap  in  our  Netion's  con- 
sumer protection  laws.  It  will  prevent 
consumers  from  being  unjustly  damaged 
by  inaccuratr  credit  reports.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  also  insure  the  individual's 
right  to- privacy  in  the  field  of  credit  re- 
porting. 

This  legislation  will  not  place  undue 
burdens  on  legitimate  credit  bureaus.  It 
will  allow  credit  bureaus  to  continue  the 
gathepng  and  .-supplying  of  data  v/hich 
is  essential  for  fair  and  just  credit  rat- 
ings.. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  vital  role 
played  by  credit  reporting  agencies  in 
our  economy.  No  one  disagrees  with  the 
premise*that  those  who  extend  credit 
have  a  ir&ht  to  the  facts  needed  in  order 
to  make  sound  decisions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  consumer  has  equal  right  to 
know  why  he  is  ifcfused  credit  because  of 
an  adverse  report.  His  right  to  correct  in- 
accuracies and  to  submit  explanatory 
material  is  also  ol  the  utmost  importance. 
The  right  of  rebuttal  provided  for  in  this 
legislation  is  an  Inherent  one  under  our 
traditions  of  f airplay  and  jurisprudence. 
Presently,  tiiere  tvre  far  too  many  cases 
where  adverse  credit  reports  cause  irrep- 
arable harm  to  the  individual  without 
his  beins  afforded  the  Dpportunity  to  an- 
swer the  cliarges.  correct  inaccuracies  or 
in  some  cases  to  jven  know  that  such  a 
report  has  been  i  >suod.  The  Pair  Crcd.t 
Reporting  Act  will  put  an  end  to  these 
unwarranted  practice.';. 

Under  this  bill  credit  reporting  agen- 
cies are  required  ,o  make  full  disclosure 
to  the  consumer  of  all  of  the  informa- 
tion obtained.  Tim  consumer  will  then  be 
given  the  opport mity  to  correct  inac- 
curate or  misleading  data.  Tlie  bill  also 
requires  that  thi:;  mformation  be  kept 
confidential  and  i  scd  only  for  legitimate 
busine.'is  purpos?s  TJie  consumer  is  al.^o 
given  tile  ri'.iht  i  o  be  informed  of  in- 
vcstit-ations  into   lis  personal  life. 

Wliile  mo-t  credit  bureaus  already  op- 
erate withisi  the  framework  of  this  bill, 
the  rapid  expansi  n\  ol  the  credit  report- 
ing industry,  whe  e  today  files  are  main- 
tained on  more  tl  '■n  110,000,000  individ- 
uals, coupled  witti  an  almost  complete 
lack  of  State  rt';i;lation  has  caused  some 
problems  to  arise  Hearings  held  earlier 
this  year  before  he  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  showed  that  in  some 
cases  highly  confidential  and  i)ersonal 
data  had  been  d  sseminated  as  a  resulu 


of  random  telephone  calls  or  letters.  In 
these  oases  not  even  a  cursory  check  was 
made  on  the  Individual  making  the  re- 
quest for  the  data  or  its  ultimate  use. 

An  even  more  striking  example  of  the 
need  for  this  legislation  was  presented 
on  CBS  television  earlier  this  year.  At 
that  time  a  reporter  for  the  network 
was  able  to  obtain  10  out  of  20  of  the 
credit  reports  on  individuals  whom  he 
selected  at  random  from  20  credit 
bureaus.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
reporter  obtained  this  Information  by 
claiming  that  he  lepresented  a  complete- 
ly fictitious  company.  I  am  sure  all  will 
agree  that  basic  protections  are  necessary 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  individuail 
in  such  instances. 

The  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  is  a 
reasonable  and  sensible  approach  toward 
alleviating  these  problem  areas.  Its  pro- 
visions will  not  hinder  credit  bureaus  in 
the  collection  of  legitimate  data.  The  bill 
will,  however,  preserve  the  ba.sic  rights 
of  the  individual.  It  will  allow  the  subject 
of  an  adverse  credit  report  to  be  fully 
informed  of  the  charges  levied  against 
him.  When  such  charges  are  inaccurate, 
the  right  to  explain  or  refute  is  also 
present.  These  rights  are  basic  to  our 
American  heritage  and  must  not  be  in- 
fringed upon.  Finally,  this  legislation 
will  help  to  preserve  the  individual's  right 
to  privacy,  especially  where  highly  per- 
sonal  information  is  involved. 

These  are  the  rights  which  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  seeks  to  protect. 
Surely  no  one  would  deny  these  rights  to 
any  of  our  Nation's  citizens  or  quarrel 
with  the  piirpose  of  this  most  important 
consumer  protection  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  the  long,  difficult, 
most  necessary  work  he  has  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  important  legislation 
now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  worked  harder,  more  consistently,  or 
more  effectively  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumer than  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
not  only  on  this  bill  but  in  other  bills  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  Presic  cnt,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unan'mous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR GRAVEL  AT  THE  CONCLU- 
SION OF  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  sometime  at  a 


convenient  point  during  the  morning 
hour,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sugfjest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OF   CONSUMER   PRO- 
TECTION CREDIT  PLAN 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  823)  to  enable  consumers 
to  protect  themselves  against  arbitrary, 
erroneous,  and  malicious  credit  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senate,  and 
of  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  in  particular,  in  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
presentation  of  the  bill. 

I  am  sorry  I  could  not  be  on  the  floor 
during  my  colleague's  discussion  of  it, 
but  I  am  involved  in  a  conference  down- 
stairs, and  I  hop>e  that  what  I  shall  say 
will  fit  in  with  what  has  gone  before, 
because  obviously  I  am  in  no  position  to 
be  sure. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion, although  I  believe  that  the  need  for 
it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  committee  members  and  repre- 
sentatives of  both  the  reporting  agencies 
and  the  industries  which  they  serve  have 
worked  hard  to  reach  agreement  on  re- 
sponsible legislation  which  would  protect 
the  legitimate  interests  of  both  consum- 
ers and  industry.  I  believe  that  those 
representing  the  industries  which  will  be 
covered  by  this  legislation  should  be 
commended  for  their  untiring  efforts  and 
their  willingness  to  view  not  only  their 
own  interest  but  that  of  consumers 
whom  they  ultimately  serve. 

Of  course.  I  realize  that  there  are  some 
secments  of  the  industry  which  are  dis- 
appointed, which  feel  that  it  does  not 
adequately  tr.ke  care  of  their  particular 
and  perhaps  different  needs.  But.  with 
this  bill,  we  are  breaking  new  ground, 
and  I  am  burc  if  time  reveals  that  we 
have  made  mistakes,  or  we  have  over- 
looked situations,  the  committee  can 
come  back  and  remedy  the  deficiencies. 

This  bill  covers  all  types  of  reports  on 
consumers,  even  though  one  might  be 
led  to  believe  that  it  covers  only  credit 
reports.  In  addition  to  credit  reports,  re- 
l-iorts  arc  also  made  on  individuals  seek- 
ing employment  and  individuals  seeking 
insurance.  In  fact,  reports  dealing  with 
insurance  and  employment  are  neces- 
.•sarily  more  detailed  in  most  instances 
than  tho.se  on  Individuals  seeking  credit. 
Because  of  this  additional  detail,  this 
legislation  is  more  onerous  on  reporting 
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agencies  which  are  engaged  in  this  type 

°^  Sr"pfesident.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  credit  reporting  agencies 
,ave  been  established  to  serve  not  only 
ndustry  but  also  consumers.  Without  in- 
o?mat7on  on  an  individual,  it  is  ff  ^ult 
o  make  a  decision   as  to  whether  he 
SoLld  receive  credit,  what  rate  he  should 
pay  for  msurance  if  it  is  to  l>e  sold  to 
him  at  all.  or  whether  he  would  ftU  the 
'^s  of  his  employer.  We  should  keeP 
m  mind  that  retaUers  want  to  se    mer- 
chandise, not  refrain  from  selling  it.  Em- 
bers desire  to  fill  their  job  require- 
ments   They   are  not  seekmg   to   turn 
dow-n  prospective  employees.  Insurance 
companies  desire  to  sell  insurance.  They 
have  no  interest  in  turnmg  down  pro- 
spective customers  unless  there  are  rea- 
sons why  they  would  not  be  good  cus- 
omers  Decisions  made  by  retailers,  em- 
ployers,  and -insurance  companies  can 
only  be  as  good  as  the  information  wtuch 
they  have  upon  which  it  is  based.  It  is 
Sortant.  therefore,  that  we  no    enact 
legislation  which  would  reduce  the  m- 
ormation  which  is  legitimately  required 
n  order  to  make  these  decisions    and 
which  information  becomes  available  to 
mem   through   accurate     and  complete 

'TS  bill  has  been  considered  by  our 
committee,  many  change  have  been 
made  in  order  that  the  flow  of  credit 
m?ormation  would  not  be  unduly  ham- 

^At'^this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  pay  personal  tribute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PROXMIRE)  who 
hi  bSThe  author  and  is  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill.  . 

He  has  been  most  patient  with  tne 
rest  of  us  on  the  committee.  He  has  been 
very  wUling  to  accept  our  ideas  for 
changes  in  the  biU.  I  like  to  think  that 
the  bm  is  very  much  better  because  of 
tSe  way  it  h^  been  handled  in  com- 

'""l^s^te  our  efforts,  in  our  eagerness 
to  reach  the  enactment  of  legislation,  -we 
may  have  made  some  mistakes  which 
as  I  have  just  said,  may  later  need  to 
be  corrected.  The  major  purposes  of  the 
legislation,     however,     are     important. 
I  believe   that  every   consumer   is   en- 
titled   to    have    the    benefit    of    accu- 
rate   Information    ^-hen    decisions    are 
made  regarding  his  purchase  of  insur- 
ance Ws  employment,  or  the  granting  of 
credit  to  him.  In  nearly  al   cases,  there 
are  no  problems.  The  reporting  of  Infor- 
matfon  on  individuals  is^ased  on  confi^ 

dence.  honesty,  and  g<^.  T'^^Jfl'^ua" 
the  reporting  agency,  the  Indiviouai 
seeking  credit  Insurance  or  employnient. 
Ind  the  individual  making  the  final  de- 

""' Many  reporting  agencies  have  P«>c- 
essed   millions  of  reports  withoiit  any 
complaints   regarding    the   Invasion   of 
privacy    Inaccuracy  of  their  repori,s.  or 
frrelevancy  of  the  data.  To  be  sure  errors 
are  made  in  this  industry,  despite  the 
good  intentions  of  those  Involved^  But 
what  errors  may  occur  in  the  normal 
pr^ess  of  the  reporting  bushie^  gen- 
erally have  little.  If  any.  detrimental  ei 
?eSuiSn^the  person  Involved.  No  amount 
of  leStlon  will  completely  do  away 
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with  inaccuracy.  On  the  otJier  hand   it 
is  important  that  individuals  know  that 
theT  ha^  access  to  information  which 
is  b^ing  used  regarding  their  activities. 
ThS  bUl  provides  that  individuals  may 
have  access  to  information  contamed  in 
reports  made  on  them.  To  many  report- 
In?  agencies,  this  will  bring  no  change  in 
their  operations  because  they  have  al- 
ways been  willing  to  discuss  the  informa 
Uon  they  have  with  individuals  to  whom 
applies   They  have  done  this  because 
of  tSdesire'that  the  information  b^ 
accurate     Despite    the    relatively     few 
abuses  In  the  reporting  industry,  thpre 
are  some  individuals  both  in  the  report- 
ing inTustry  and  outride  of  the  reporting 
industry  who  misuse  information  on  in- 
dividuals.  , 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  under- 
stand that  this  is  not  limited  to  reporting 
agencies.  During  onr  hearings  sever^in- 
dividuals  complained  about  their  experi 
ence  with  reporting  agencies.  As  might  be 
expected    a  careful  study  of  the  back- 
ground of  these  individuals  and  the  in- 
formauon  contained  on  them  in  the  files 
of   reporting   agencies   showed   that   in 
some    instances    the    ^formation    con- 
tained was  completely  accurate  so  far  as 
coSd  be  determined.  In  other  instances. 
thPre  were  errors.  We  discovered,  how- 
ever thS  often  the  problem  that  a  con- 
surfer  has  is  because  of  a  misunderstand - 
inrrather  than  improper  reportmg  by  an 

^^^^our  hearings,  we   also  d^covered 
that  we  cannot  protect  an  mdividual  s 
privacy  or  assure  accuracy  of  information 
by  dealing  only  with  reportmg  agenci^^ 
S  is  necessary  in  some  instances  also  to 
deal  with  those  who  provide  mformation 
to  reporting  agencies  and  those  who  re- 
SivS^he  iMo^tion  from  those  agen- 
SI   we  found  cases  where  individu^s 
whom  one  would  not  suspect  of  nusrepre- 
rentation   had   intentionaUy    fabricated 
SuuaSns  in  order  to  receive  inJormaUon 
from  reporting  agencies  to  which  they 
were  not  enUUed.  In  one  case,  this  was 
done  by  a  professor  at  a  well-known  um- 
vers!ty  who  said  that  he  was  considermg 
promoting  an  employee    ^hen  no  such 
change  was  under  consideration.  He  d  d 
receive  a  report  and  used  the  report  to 
prove  his  fueling  that  credit-reporUng 
agencies  provide  informaUon  U>  unau- 
thorized individuals.  In  another  case    a 
program  was  shown  on  a  major  television 
network  which  proved  that  rnf ormat  on 
could  be  received  from  a  credit-reportmg 
agency  by  individuals  who  should  not 
hive  Lc4  to  the  mformation^^ln  ttus 
case,  a  flcUtious  company  was  establ^hed 
aS  reports  were  sought  on  mdividua^s 
sUti^gThat  they  desired  credit  from  the 

'^TtTbecause  of  this  type  of  unau- 
thorized use  and  the  ip^"'J°'"Mn^>ro'. 
curing  of  informaUon  that  the  bUl  pro- 
vXa  penalty  of  up  to  $5,000  and  1 
vear's  imprisonment  for  any  person  who 
knowingly  and  willfully  obtains  a  con- 
Smer  fejort  under  false  pretex^es. 

Mr  President,  it  should  also  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  this  legislation  is  not  supported  by 
reporting  firms  involved  in  making  em- 
Dloyment  and  insurance  reports,  the  In- 
Srlnce  industry,  or  the  banking  com- 


munity. None  of  these  disagree  with  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  to  assure  the 
accuracy  and  confldenUaUty  of  infor- 
mation reported  on  consumers.  They  do 
disagree,  however,  with  some  of  the  re- 
quirements contained  in  this  ieg^lataon 
It  is  these  particular  disagreements 
that  we  in  the  committee  should  wateh 
carefully  over  the  next  year  or  two  to  see 
whether  they  are  justified.  If  they  are 
not  we  should  change  the  law. 

Despite  the  possible  shortcomings  and 
despite  the  difficulties  which  may  arise 
as  a  result  of  this  proposal,  I  beheve  that 
on  balance  it  deserves  the  support  of  the 

^Tam  happy  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  in  urging  that  the  Senate  pass 

^^M?"pROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  an  excellent  speech. /The 
biU    in  its  present,  practical,  workable 
form  would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out the  kind  of  work  the  Senator  from 
Utah   put   into   it.   The   Senator   from 
Utah  brings  to  this  kind  of  legislation  a 
very  solid  experience  in  business  a  prac- 
tical turn  of  mind,  and  both  the  dihgence 
and  the  willingness  to  ^'ork  hard  on  de- 
tails that  are  rare  in  any  kmd  of  activity. 
His  contributions  have  been  essential. 
Although   we   may   have   disagreed   on 
various  aspects  of  the  measure  we  have 
reached  a  compromise  that  I  can  en- 
SsScally  support,  as  I  think  he  does 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  appre 
ciate  what  the  Senator  has  said  about 

""l  hope  the  Senate  ^'iEPass  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Jf  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  offered  to  the 
committee  amendment,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committer  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  engross- 
mpnt  of  the  bill.  , 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

-Jhe  Ml  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

''^Sf  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 

'^lllr' PR^^RE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

^^M^*^  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION    JO     ^„JP°^- 

TIONAL  -VIEWS   ON  S.   2577 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that,  on  S.  25T7.  » 

bill  to  provide  additional  mortgage  credit 
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and  for  other  purposes,  pennission  be 
granted  to  file  additional  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  go  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
f;est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDffNG  OFFICER  Witliout 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION     OF     JUDGE     HAYNS- 
WORTH  TO  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Last  May  5,  in  my  speech 
to  the  Senate  xegardlng  the  disclosure 
that  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  had  received  a 
$20,000  fee  from  a  family  foundation  of 
financier  Louia  Wolfson.  recently  sen- 
tenced to  prison  for  violating  our  se- 
curities laws,  I  expressed  the  hope  "that 
any  future  nonjinations  to  the  Supreme 
Couitand,  for  that  matter,  to  any  other 
courtr-will  be  given  far  more  thorough 
scrutiny  by  both  the  administration  and 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  than 
was  the  ca.se  with  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas." 

Although  I  deeply  resret  the  discom- 
fort and  Inconvenience  caused  Judge 
Haynsworth  by  the  fact  that  liis  nomina- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court  lias  been  be- 
fore the  Senate  since  last  August  18,  I 
nevertheless  believe  my  words  of  last 
May  have  been  heeded  and  that  it  has 
been  in  the  public  interest  that  tliey 
were. 

Until  recently,  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  the  Supreme  Court  had  reached 
what  might  be  termed  an  all-time  low. 
In  a  Gallup  poll  published  on  July  10, 
1968,  only  36  percent  of  the  public  was 
indicated  as  giving  a  favorable  rating  to 
the  Court.  With  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas  and  the  appointment  of 
Judge  Burger  Do  be  Chief  Justice,  this 
confidence  has  begun  to  be  restored.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  a  duty,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Sehate.  to  do  what  I  can,  through  the 
confirming  powtr  of  the  Senate,  to  see  to 
It  that  public  confidence  in  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  fully  restored.  Unless  it  is,  all  of 
our  democratic  institutions  are  threat- 
ened. 

As  I  said  on  July  26.  1968.  durinu  the 
debate  on  the  FOrtas  nomination: 

But  a  time  comes  when  every  Senator 
should  search  hla  conscience  to  see  whether 
the  exercise  of  the  confirming  power  by  the 
Senate  Is  for  the  good  of  the  country — not 
for  the  good  of  tile  White  House,  not  for  the 
good  of  the  Senaft,e,  but  for  the  good  of  the 
pyeople  of  this  country.  The  people  are  the 
ones  who  ultimately  count  in  our  govern- 
mental system.  .  .  .  The  rights  of  the  people 
are  supreme.  Tltey  are  supreme  over  the 
right  of  the  Preeident  or  the  right  of  the 
Senate. 

The  revelations  about  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas,  following  his  nomination  by  for- 
mer President  Johnson  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  about  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  who 
continues  to  sit  on  the  Court,  the  spon- 
sorship in  1965  by  the  now  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  to  secme  con- 
fii-raatlon  to  a  Federal  judgeship  of  a 
Boston  lawyer  who  possessed  few  qualifi- 


cations except  that  he  had  been  a  faith- 
ful family  friend,  and  whom  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  chairman  de.scribed  as  the 
worst  qualified  judicial  candidate  it  had 
ever  encountered,  and  the  recent  scan- 
dals Involving  .several  justices  of  certain 
State  supreme  court.-; — these  and  other 
incidents  have  combined  to  undermine 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  our  sys- 
tem of  justice  Nor  -are  the.se  events  lost 
on  the  young  people  of  our  country,  many 
cf  whom  feel  that  their  ideals  have  been 
betrayed,  are  disillusioned  with  their 
Government,  and  are  danserously  in- 
clined— illogical  though  this  may  be— to 
condemn  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment rather  than  those  who  abu.se  it. 

I  have  concluded  that  confirmation  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  would,  for  reasons 
which  I  shall  presently  discuss,  delay 
the  restoration  of  i)ublic  confidence  in 
the  Supreme  Court  which  is  .so  necessary 
and  urgent.  Accordingly.  I  cannot  vote 
for  his  confirmation. 

Let  me  .say.  first,  that  I  have  Ijeen 
deeply  troubled  by  .some  of  the  charges 
of  prejudice  made  hy  .some  of  the  op- 
ponents of  this  nomination.  I  have  been 
etiually  troubled  by  the  unnece.ssary  and 
most  unhelpful  exaggerations  which 
liave  attended  some  of  these  charges. 
"Trial  by  the  press"  lends  itself  to  polit- 
ical assassination,  which  is  hardly  m 
keeping  with  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  advising  and  con.senting  on  Presiden- 
tial nominations. 

For  too  long,  now.  appointmrnts  to  the 
Supreme  Court  have  been  based  not  .so 
much  on  ability  and  judicial  tempera- 
ment as  on  whether  the  appointee's 
views  are  strongly  in  favor  of,  if  not  ac- 
tually biased  toward,  a  certain  socio- 
economic philo.sophy.  When,  as  in  Judge 
Haynsworth's  case,  there  is  a  nominee 
who  has  expressed  views  which,  on  bal- 
ance, stamp  him  as  a  "neutral  "  rather 
than  strongly  in  favor  of,  or  biased 
toward,  a  certain  socio-economic  philos- 
ophy, it  is  unfair  when  those  who  do  not 
like  neutrality  charge  liim  with  bias  and 
prejudice. 

When  I  use  the  term  "neutral,"  I  refer 
not  to  certain  carefully  selected  decisions 
and  opinions,  but  to  the  entire  record — 
such  as  presented  in  the  analysis  of 
Judge  Haynsworth's  record  on  civil 
rights  cases  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Foster, 
Jr..  of  WLsconsin  University,  and  the 
analysis  of  his  record  on  labor-manage- 
ment relations  cases  provided  by  Sena- 
tors Hruska  and  Cook.  These  demon- 
strate that  Judge  Haynsworth  took  an 
objective  and  judicious  approach  in  his 
work — granted  that  some  of  us  might 
not  agree  with  some  of  his  decisions  and 
opinions. 

However,  Judge  Haynsworth's  own 
careless  approach  to  the  Canons  of  Ju- 
dicial Ethics  is  at  least  partly  respon- 
sible for  some  of  the  feeling  that  he  was 
biased  and  prejudiced.  These  canons 
emphasize  that  a  judge  should  not  only 
avoid  improprieties  but  should  avoid  the 
appearance  of  impropriety.  The  Supreme 
Court  itself  has  declared  that  not  only 
should  a  judicial  tribunal  be  imbiased, 
but  "must  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
bias. "  Commonwealth  Coatings  Corp.  v. 
Continental  Casualty  Co..  393  U.S.  145 


1 1960 1 .  The  reason,  of  course.  Is  to  avoid 
a  reasonable  su.spicion  in  the  public 
mind  that  a  judge  is  biased  or  acting 
improperly — whether  or  not  he  actually 
i.s — because  such  suspicion  undercuts  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  our  system 
of  justice. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  foundation  was  laid  for  such  reason- 
able suspicion  by  Judge  Haynsworth's 
connections  with  the  Carolina  Vend-a- 
Matic  Co — which  had  five  substantial 
contracts  with  Deering  Milliken.  Inc. — 
at  the  time  the  Dcering  Milliken  subsid- 
iary case  was  argued  on  June  13.  1963, 
and  decided  on  November  15,  1963 — in 
favor  of  the  subsidiary — Darlington  Mfg. 
Co  —by  a  3  to  2  vote  of  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  with  Judge  Hayns- 
v.orth  voting  with  the  majority.  The 
"tonnections  "  were  as  follows: 

Owner  of  one-seventh  of  the  stock  of 
Carolina  V'end-a-Matic  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  disposed  of  on  April  8.  1964. 
for  S437.000. 

.\  director  of  Carolina  Vend-a-Matic 
before  his  appointment  to  the  Court  and 
during  his  tenure  on  the  Court  until  Oc- 
tober 31.  1963.  He  received  directors 
fees  of  $2,600  in  1963  alone. 

A  vice  president  of  Carolina  Vend-a- 
Matlc  tK?fore  his  appointment  to  the 
Court  and  during  his  tenure  on  the  Court 
until  September  1963. 

A  trustee  of  Carolina  Vend-a-Matic's 
profit  sharing  and  retirement  trust  from 
1961  to  1964. 

His  wife,  the  secretary  of  Carolina 
Vend-a-Matic  in  1963  and  1964. 

In  fairness  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  losing  party  in  the  Darlington 
case — the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America — asked  the  then  chief  judge  of 
the  fourth  circuit.  Simon  E.  Sobcloff. 
to  investigate  a  rumor  that  Deering  Mil- 
liken. Inc..  intended  to  throw  the  vend- 
ing machine  business  of  its  subsidiaries 
to  Carolina  Vend-a-Matic  after  the  fa- 
vorable decision  by  the  fourth  circuit  in 
the  Darlington  case.  Judge  Sobeloflf  and 
the  other  members  of  the  court  found 
the  charge  completely  unfounded  and 
exonerated  Judge  Haynsworth  of  any  im- 
proper action  in  the  case.  The  then  At- 
torney General.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  to 
whom  the  court's  investigative  report 
was  fon^•arded,  noted  the  findings  and 
expressed  "complete  confidence"  in  Judge 
Haynsworth. 

The  trouble  is,  however,  that  Judge 
Haynsworth's  connections  with  Carolina 
Vend-a-Matic.  which  was  doing  business 
with  Deering  Milliken.  Inc..  were  such  as 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  reasonable  sus- 
picion of  bias  when  and  if  these  connec- 
tions became  known.  The  union  did  not 
know  about  any  of  these  connections  un- 
til after  the  case  was  decided;  and  then, 
in  December  of  1963,  it  only  knew  about 
his  connection  as  vice  president. 

Apparently  this  troubled  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. too,  because  he  testified — page  71 
of  the  record — that  his  stock  ownership 
did  not  become  known  to  the  Textile 
Workers  Union,  lawyers,  and  members 
of  tho  court  until  December  1963,  and 
added: 

But  then  I  was  concerned  that  others 
might  know,  and  this  Is  what  Impelled  me 
to  take  extraordinary  steps  to  rid  myself  of 
the  stock  at  that  time. 
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The  anomaly  Is  that  the  union  strongly 
protests— page  188  of  the  record— that 
It  did  not  know  of  the  stock  interest,  but 
only  of  his  connections  as  vice  president. 
Moreover,  it  was  not  imtil  4  months 
later  that  Judge  Haynsworth  disposed  of 
his  stock— a  delay  which  does  not  appear 
to  square  with  his  testimony— page  43 
of  the  record— that  "I  moved  to  do  that 
as  quickly  as  I  could." 

Judge  Haynsworth  testified— page  64 
of  the  record— that  it  "did  not  occur  to 
me  at  all"  that  he  should  disqualify  him- 
self when  the  Darlington  case  came  be- 
fore the  court.  However,  it  Is  understand- 
able that  the  union  thinks  it  should  have 
been  notified  of  his  connections  with 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic.  But  the  judges 
answer  to  that  is  simply : 

I  was  not  consciously  aware  of  any  cnnnec- 
•ion  I  had  [with  the  Utlgantl.  and  I  certainly 
was  not  aware  of  any  finannal  Interest  I 
might  have  in  the  outcome  ol  that  law  suit. 

Nevertheless,  taking  the  judge  at  his 
word,  and  I  do  so.  the  seriousness  is  his 
carelessness  with  the  canon  of  ethics 
which,  if  my  leadina  of  them  is  correct, 
should  have  caused  him  at  least  to  divest 
himself  of  the  vice-presidency  and  di- 
rectorship of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic,  if 
not  his  stock  ownership,  before  the  Dar- 
lintrton  case  ever  came  before  the  court. 
Between  1958  and  1963.  customers  of 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  were  involved  in 
litigation  before  Judge  Haynsworth's 
court  on  six  different  occasions.  Canon 
2G  provides: 

A  Judge  should  abstain  from  makins  per- 
sonal investments  m  enterprises  which  are 
apt  to  be  involved  In  litigation  In  the  court; 
,ind  after  his  succession  to  t'.ie  Bench,  he 
should  not  ret.iin  such  invest  me  ir.s  previ- 
ously made  longer  than  a  period  sutficieii;  to 
enable  him  to  di.-pose  ol  them  without  se- 
rious loss.  It  1?  desirable  that  he  should,  so 
lar  as  reasonably  possible,  refrain  from  all 
relations  which  would  normally  tend  to 
arouse  the  suspicion  that  such  relations  warp 
or  bias  his  Judgment,  or  prevent  his  impirtial 
attitude  of  mind  in  the  administration  of  his 
judicial  duties. 

It  is  disappointing  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's explanation  of  his  understand- 
ing of  this  language— page  284  of  the 
record— implied  that,  because  it  would 
be  unreasonable  for  a  judge  owning  stock 
in  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph, 
which  would  naturally  have  as  its  cus- 
tomers every  litigant  that  would  come 
before  the  Court,  to  be  required  to  divest 
himself  of  A.T.  &  T.  stock,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  require  him  to  divest 
himself  of  his  interests  in  Carolina 
Vend-a-Matic  because  its  customers  were 
•  apt "  to  be  involved  In  litigation  before 
the  Court.  It  is  also  an  indication  of 
carelessness  when  he  testified  at  page  95 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  word  "apt': 

And  I  suggest  to  you  that  I  have  not  made 
nr  retained  any  investment  in  any  concern 
which  was  likely  to  be  Involved  uttti  fre- 
quency in  my  court. 

Nowhere   in  Canon  26  do  the  words 
with  frequency"  appear. 

The  last  sentence  of  Canon  26  quoted 
above  would  certainly  appear  to  cover 
Judge  Haynsworth's  connections  with 
Carolina  Vend-a-Matic.  And  it  is  no  an- 
swer at  all  to  say  that  there  was  "no  con- 
flict of  interest"  on  the  part  of  Judge 


Haynsworth  in  the  Darlington  case. 
That  sentence  of  the  canons  is  directed 
at  the  appearance  of  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est, whether  or  not  the  conflict  actually 

existed. 

Perhaps,  as  some  have  testified,  it  was 
Judge  Haynsworth's  duty  to  sit  on  the 
Darlington  case.  That  is  not  the  pomt. 
The  point  is  that  it  was  his  duty  to  abide 
by  Canon  26.  so  that  not  only  would 
there  be  no  conflict  of  interest,  but  there 
would  be  no  connection  with  Carolina 
Vend-a-Matic  that  would  arouse  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  biased  in  his 
judgment.  All  of  this  could  have  been 
prevented  if  he  had  exercised  that  duty 
before  the  Darlington  case  ever  came  be- 
fore the  Court. 

Another  indication  of  carelessness  over 
the  canons  of  ethics  appears  in  Judge 
Havnsworth's  testimony— iiage  71  of  the 
record — giving  his  inttrpretation  of  that 
last-quoted  sentence  from  Canon  26. 
which  I  repeat: 

It  is  desirable  that  he  should,  so  f.ir  as 
reasonably  possible,  refrain  from  all  rela- 
tions which  would  normally  tend  to  arouse 
the  Misplcion  that  such  relations  warp  or 
bias  his  Judgment,  or  prevent  his  linp-irtial 
attitude  of  mind  in  the  administration  of  his 
judKial  duties. 

Ho  said: 

Well,  this  Is  directed,  I  suppose,  to  rela- 
tions with  gamblers  and  people  like  this,  with 
baoksrounds  that  were  suspect  or  shady  And 
I  have  had  no  such  relations. 

Such  a  narrow  construction  hardlj' 
pqurrcs  with  his  testimony  elsewhere— 
paso  285: 

The  canons  are  written  In  broad  language. 
Of  course,  they  are  subject  to  very  broad 
onstruction.   .  .  . 

A  farther  indication  of  carelessness  ap- 
pears in  his  testimony  at  page  64: 

I  would  say  that  what  Is  important,  of 
cour:  e  i.-.  not  a  technical  olhce  one  holus  un- 
less he  IS  active— if  he  Is  an  active  officer,  of 
course  that  could  have  all  soits  of  influence 
<m  what  he  did  as  a  judge.  In  this  instance. 
I  had  no  active  office  with  respect  to  its  out- 
side aflairs.  though  I  was  in  1963  a  director 
and  vice  president.  But  the  only  Inlluente 
th.it  was  borne  on  me  was  my  interest  as  a 
stockholder.  And  this  could  have  resulted  In 
some  financial  Interest  if  my  Interest  as  a 
stockholder  was  known  and  someone  doing 
business  \\-ith  Vend-a-Matic  sought  to  influ- 
ence my  vote  by  doing  sometl'-ing  I  otherwise 
would  not  have  done. 


Such  a  Statement  suggests  that  the 
canon  is  only  concerned  with  relation- 
ships which  are  "known";  that  relation- 
ships which  are  not  known  are  not  pro- 
scribed. That  is  not  what  the  canon  says, 
and  it  requires  no  imagination  to  realize 
that  when  cormections  with  Carolina 
Vend-a-Matic — which  were  not  knowTi 
during  the  Court's  consideration  of 
the  Darlington  case — eventually  became 
"known,"  the  very  suspicion  Canon  26 
seeks  to  avoid  began  to  arise. 

Canon  29  provides  that  a  judge  "should 
abstain  from  performing  or  taking  part 
in  any  judicial  act  in  which  his  personal 
interests  are  involved."  Nothing  is  said 
about  exempting  its  proscription  when 
those  interests  are  not  "known." 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  am  con- 
cerned over  certain  testimony  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 


Committee  which  does  not  square  with 
the  facts.  On  June  2.  1969,  he  testified 
before  the  committees  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery  as 
follows: 

Of  course,  when  I  went  on  the  bench  I 
resigned  from  all  such  buslneas  associations 
I  had.  directorships  and  things  of  that  sort. 
The  only  one  I  retained  Is  the  trusteeship 
of  this  small  foundation  . 

Tlie  connections  with  CaroUna  Vend- 
a-Mat:c  which  I  listed  earlier,  most  of 
which  were  maintained  for  more  than  6 
years  after  he  went  on  the  bench,  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  that  testimony.  I 
am  not,  bv  any  means,  contending  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  tiding  to  deceive 
liie  committee,  becau.se  I  do  not  beheve 
he  was.  Rather,  I  believe  that  his  view 
1  award  the  canons  caused  him  to  make 
this  statement  in  pursuance  to  a  careless 
fixation  that  only  connections  which  were 
"known"  were  important. 

Tlie  record  reveals  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth owned  some  700  shares  of  stock 
in  the  J  P.  Stevens  Co.  when  he  went  on 
the  bench  in  April  1957  and  still  owns 
551   shares,  worth   approximately   $25,- 
GOO    From   1965  to   1969.  this  company 
has  had  litigation  on  four  different  oc- 
casions before  Judge  Haynsworth's  court 
Still   in  the  face  of  Canon  26.  he  has  not 
seen  fit  to  dispose  of  his  stock.  One  can 
understand  that  the  word  "apt"  would 
not   be  intended   to   require   divestiture 
just  because  the  company  happened  to 
sliow  up  in  the  judge's  court  on  one  oc- 
casion: or  even  two.  But  after  four  times, 
it  would  seem  that  the  company  is.  in- 
deed  very  "apt"  to  become  involved  m 
litigation  before  the  Court.  But   Judue 
Havnsworth  appears  untroubled  by  tjns 
because  he  leslified-rages  96  to  9<  of 
the  record— that  even  if  he  had  sold  the 
stock    he  would  not  have  sat  on  these 
cases  in  view  of  his  past  close  relation- 
ship with  the  company  in  his  law  piac- 
tice  before  he  went  on  the  bench. 

This  amounts  to  the  judge  writing  his 
own  canon  of  ethics— ignoring  the  pro- 
scription   in    Canon    26    whenever,    for 
some  other  reason,  a  judge  sees  fit  to  dis- 
qualify himself  from  a  case.  Of  course  by 
disqualifying  himself,  he  can  say  that 
he    satisfied    any    possible    conflict-of- 
intere'^t  problem.  But  that  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  only  problem.  The  appearance 
of  a  judge  having  a  substantial  interest 
in  a  party  litigant,  even  though  he  dis- 
qualifies himself,  would  not  reUeve  con- 
cern over  his  influence  over  other  mem- 
bers of  the  court.  Moreover,  people  un- 
skilled in  the  law  might  not  realize  that 
the  judge  had  disqualified  himself.  One 
can  be  sure  there  were  reasons  for  the 
canons  of  ethics,  and  the  principal  rea- 
son was  to  maintain  public  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  our  courts. 

It  may  be  contended  that  Judge 
Haynsworth's  holdings  in  J.  P.  Stevens 
Co  were  very  small  in  relation  to  the 
total  6  miUion  shares  outstanding,  and 
that  therefore,  he  did  not  have  a  sub- 
stantial interest  warranting  proscnpUon 
by  the  canons.  However,  the  judge  hun- 
self  felt  that  his  1.000  shares  in  Bruns- 
wick out  of  18  milhon  shares,  was  "sub- 
stantial"—page  305  of  the  record. 
Another  instance  of  carelessness  to- 
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ward  the  canons  of  ethics  and.  Indeed, 
toward  the  Federal  disqualification  stat- 
ute  Itself,   occurred   In   the   Brunswick 
case. 
The  statute  provides : 

Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States 
sh;ill  disqualify  himself  in  any  case  In  which 
lie  lias  a  substant.al  Interest,  has  been  of 
counsel.  Is  or  has  been  a  material  witness,  or 
Is  .so  related  to  or  connected  with  any  party 
or  his  attorney  us  to  render  It  Improper,  in 
his  opinion,  far  him  to  sit  at  the  trial,  ap- 
peal, or  other  proceeding  therein. 

The  words  "other  proceeding"  are  par- 
ticularly .significant. 

Canon  29  follows  naturally  from  the 
statute  and  provides  that  a  judee  "should 
abstain  from  performing  or  taking  part 
in  any  judicial  act  in  which  his  personal 
interests  are  involved." 

What  happened  was  that  the  Bruns- 
wick case  was  heard  by  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  court  on  November  10,  1967.  and 
immediately  decided  by  the  court  the 
same  day.  On  December  15.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  approved  his  broker's  recommen- 
dation to  purchase  1.000  shares  of  Bruns- 
wick •  stock — A  recommendation  which 
apE>eeH-ed  to  have  no  relationship  what- 
soever to  the  case  before  the  court.  On 
December  18.  1967.  the  purchase  was 
made  at  $16  per  share.  On  December  27. 

1967.  Judge  Winter  circulated  the  opin- 
ion he  had  drafted  in  support  of  the 
court's  decision  on  November  10.  and 
Judge  Haynsworth  gave  his  concurrence 
in  the  opinion    Finally,  on  February  2. 

1968.  the  written  opinion  was  released  to 
the  public. 

It  can  be  argued  that,  since  the  deci- 
sion had  already  been  made,  the  subse- 
quent purchase  of  the  stock  did  not 
amount  to  a  violation  of  either  the 
statutes  or  the  canon— although  it  was 
theoretically  possible  that  the  decision 
might  be  chariged  after  the  opinion  was 
drafted.  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  average 
person,  who  is  not  a  lawyer,  the  purchase 
of  the  stock  before  the  opinion  was  re- 
leased to  the  public  would  make  this  look 
like  a  conflict  of  interest. 

On  March  12,  1968.  the  losing  party 
filed  a  petition  with  the  court  to  extend 
the  time  to  file  a  petition  for  rehearing — 
the  time  having  expired  30  days  after  the 
release  of  the  opinion  on  February  2.  It 
appears  that  the  losing  party's  attorney 
claimed  that  he  had  not  received  notice 
of  the  opinion  until  February  27.  Judge 
Haynsworth  forwarded  an  order  of  denial 
of  the  petition  to  the  clerk  of  the  court 
on  March  26.  Again  a  petition  and  sup- 
plemental petition  to  reconsider  the  peti- 
tion for  an  extension  of  time  were  filed 
on  April  3  and  4.  1968;  and  these  were 
denied  on  August  26.  with  all  three  judges 
Joining  in  the  denial. 

The  point  is  that  the  consideration 
and  disposition  of  each  of  these  various 
petitions  constituted  an  "other  proceed- 
ing" covered  by  the  statute  and  a  "judi- 
cial act"  under  Canon  29.  Accordingly, 
it  would  seem  that,  at  the  very  least! 
there  were  technical  violations  by  Judge 
Haynsworth— granted  that  these  pro- 
ceedings might  have  been  more  or  less 
perfunctory.       i 

The  question  jthen  arises  over  whether 
Judge  Haynsworth's  ownership  of  l.OOD 
shares  of  Brunsjwick  stock  constituted  a 

i 


".sub.stantial  interest"  for  purposes  of 
the  statute  and  a  "personal  interest"  for 
purposes  of  the  canon.  It  would  seem 
that  the  phrase  "personal  interest" 
should  be  interpreted  in  light  of  the 
statute  to  mean  a  "personal  and  sub- 
stantial interest." 

The  ix)int  is  made  that  the  outcome 
of  the  Brun.swick  case,  assuming  the 
most  favorable  re.sult  to  Brunswick, 
would  have  been  diluted  among  18  mil- 
lion .shares  and  would  have  amounted 
to  a  total  of  $5  benefit  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  1.000  shares.  Therefore,  it  is 
argued  that  the  judRC  did  not  have  a 
"substantial"  interest.  I  do  not  so  read 
the  statute  or  the  canon,  however.  To 
do  so  would  reduce  them  to  a  mere 
conflict-of-interest  proposition — and,  of 
course,  one  could  hardly  argue  that  the 
$5  constituted  a  meaningful  "conflict  of 
interest"  sufficient  to  sway  the  decision 
of  a  judge.  Rather,  they  go  beyond  mere 
conflict  of  interest  and  cover  the  "ap- 
I>earances"  to  the  general  public,  which 
must  have  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
the  court.  The  average  nonlawyer — 
and  these  are  the  people  we  must  con- 
.sider  when  it  comes  to  "appearances " — 
would  not  have  the  information  required 
to  enable  him  to  conclude  that  only  $5 
was  involved  as  far  as  Judge  Hayns- 
worth was  concerned.  What  would  coimt 
with  him  would  be  realization  that  the 
judge  had  1,000  shares  of  stock  in  a 
company  in  whose  favor  he  decided  a 
case.  Even  Judge  Haynsworth  himself 
recognized  this  when  he  testified — page 
303  of  the  record — he  would  not  have 
sat  on  the  Brunswick  case  if  he  had 
owned  the  stock  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing. 

As  far  as  a  conflict  of  interest  is  con- 
cerned, more  than  just  the  sum  in- 
volved in  a  case  could  be  involved.  A 
favorable  precedent  established  by  the 
decision  could  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
company  and  its  future  operations,  for 
example.  But.  to  me,  the  matter  of 
overriding  importance  is  the  impact  on 
public  opinion  of  the  "appearances." 

It  has  been  contended  that  we  must 
not  construe  the  canons  of  ethics  too 
harshly.  This  only  begs  the  question  over 
whether  such  a  construction  is,  indeed, 
"harsh."  I  would  agree  that  one  must 
avoid  interpretations  which  would  favor 
"imreasonable  '  suspicion  in  the  public 
mind.  To  do  so  would  ratify  false  accusa- 
tions and  innuendoes  which  a  trusting  or 
gullible  public  might  accept  as  fact.  It 
is  very  easy  for  an  opponent  to  plant 
suspicion  in  the  public  mind  so  that  a 
nominee  would  become  "controversial" 
and  therefore  "not  acceptable."  All  of  us 
in  public  life  understand  such  tech- 
niques very  well,  because  many  of  us 
have  had  them  worked  on  us.  The  point 
is  that  Judge  Haynsworth's  own  careless- 
ness laid  a  foimdation  for  a  substantial 
amoiuit  of  the  controversy.  And  I  say 
this  in  the  firm  belief  that  he  is  an  hon- 
est judge  who  has  not  benefited  per- 
sonally or  financially  from  any  of  his 
decisions. 

It  is  argued  that  too  strict  construc- 
tion of  the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics 
would  mean  that  only  lawyers  who  are 
paupers  or  law  school  professors  would 
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be  eligible  for  consideration:  because 
anyone  who  owns  some  stock  or  invest- 
ments will  find  that  his  company  is  "apt" 
to  come  before  his  court  in  a  lawsuit.  I 
do  not  believe  such  a  conclusion  follow.^: 
at  all,  and  certainly  the  drafters  of  the 
canons — going  clear  back  45  years  ago— 
would  hardly  have  intended  such  a  con- 
clusion. What  they  did  intend,  however, 
was  that  judges  handle  their  portfolios 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  public 
confidence;  and  if  this  might  take  some 
doing,  then  they  should  do  it,  or  forget 
about  serving  on  the  bench. 

It  is  contended  that  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Committee  on  Federal 
Judiciary  has  endorsed  this  nomina- 
tion— not  just  once,  but  ,i  second  time 
following  a  meeting  to  reconsider  the 
nomination.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a 
factor  to  be  taken  into  account — al- 
though this  .same  committee — granted 
there  are  now  some  different  members — 
undertook  to  recommend  approval  of  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas'  nomination  to  be  Chief 
Justice  last  year  even  before  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
were  commenced.  And  following  tlie 
revelations  in  those  hearings,  this  same 
committee  did  not  even  undertake  to  re- 
consider its  prior  recommendation. 

Another  point  on  this  subject  is  that 
the  ethics  committee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  never  considered 
Judge  HajTisworth's  case,  and  it  is  the 
ethical  considerations  which  trouble 
me — not  the  other  qualifications  which 
are  the  prerogative  of  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Judiciary. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  not  wish  to  sug- 
gest that  nominations  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  to  any  other  court,  be  made  or 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  "popularity." 
Judges,  in  the  exercise  of  their  sworn 
duties,  often  have  to  make  unpopular 
decisions — just  as  Members  of  Congress, 
if  they  are  to  live  with  their  consciences, 
must  occasionally  cast  some  unpopular 
roU  call  votes.  What  is  all  important, 
however,  is  that  judges,  who  have  life- 
time appointments  and  do  not  have  to 
answer  to  the  public  at  election  time, 
demonstrate  that  their  high  office  and 
the  public  they  serve  come  first,  and  that 
private  considerations  come  second.  For 
this  they  can  expect  and  will  deserve 
public  approbation — if  not  popularity. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS     SUBJECT     TO     THE     CALL 
OF    THE    CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Th°  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(At  5  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair.) 
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At  6  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Cook 
,1  the  chair). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
\  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney  one  of  its 
leading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
HR  10595)  to  amend  the  Act  ol  au- 
..usl7  1956  (70  Stat.  1115 >,  as  amended, 
providing  for  a  Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion program. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tne 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
mg  voles  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
,HR  11271)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  devel- 
opment construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  <H,R.  10595.  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  7,  1956.  .70  Stat.  1115) 
as  amended,  providing  for  a  Great 
Plains  conservation  program. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,   I   suggest   the   ab.sence   of   a 

^"•TT^'pRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  rou. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  HOUSE 
^Jli^ WEDNESDAY.    NOVEMBER 

12,  1969 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident' I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  House  Congressional 

Resolution  441.  ^^nr^trxj      'rvio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  House  Con- 
current  Resolution  441.   which  wUl  be 

rGELd 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res  441 
KesoUcd  by  the  House  ol  Repu-s.ntatnvs 
,the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  Nov.  b.  1969 
it  stand  adjourned  until  12:00  meridian 
Wednesday,   November   12.   1969 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  t.o.  and  tne 
concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con.  Re.s  441' 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
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ed    States   of    America   on   the   Trusteeship 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

U.S.  M/UISHAL 

Lloyd  H.  Grimm  of  Nebraska  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Nebraska  lor  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  D.  Cllve  Short. 

James  W.  Traeger  of  Indiana  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Casimlr  J  Pa  Ja- 
ke wsUi 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  b 
o'clock  and  56  minut«s  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday.  No- 
vember 7   1969.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  6,  1969: 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Cuuncil 
Sam  Harry  Wright,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  the  representative  of  the  Unit- 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominaUons  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  November  6.  1969: 

U.S.  Attorney 
Warren  H.  Coolldge.  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U  S    attorney  lor  the  eastern  district   ot 
North  CuroUn^i  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
Ambassador 
Krnest  V   Siracusa,  ol  Calilornia,  a  Foreign 
service  ofificer  of  class   1,  to  be   Ambassador 
Extraordinary    and    Plenipotentiary    ot     the 
United  States  of  America  to  Bohvia. 

INTERNATIONAL    MONETARY    Ft'ND 

William  B.  Dale,  ol  Maryland,  to  be JJ.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International  Mon- 
ctiiry  Fund  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

World  Health  Organization 
Dr   S   Paul  Ehrllch.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  w  be 
the   representative   of   the   United   States   of 
America  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

U  '^   Advisory  Commission  on  Internattona! 
educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers  of    the   U.S.   Advisory   Cormmssion   on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  ai- 
fairs  for  terms  expiring  May  11    19 '2; 
David  R.  Derpe.  of  Indiana. 
Jewel  LaFontant.  of  Illinois. 
William  C.  Turner,  of  Arizona. 
IN  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
The  nominations  beginning  John  F.  Fitz- 
gerald  to  be  a  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States'  of    America,    and    ending    James    A^ 
Welner  to  be  a  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  October  8.  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


AGNEW   BECOMING   A   WONDERFUL 
HOUSEHOLD  WORD 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6.  1969 
Mr  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
I  he  past  few  days  many  of  those  who 
supported  the  activities  of  October  15, 
have  had  second  thoughts  and  are  now 
disavowing  any  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed stop  the  war  program  proposed  for 
next  week.  They  tell  us  they  are  now  con- 
vinced the  demonstrations  are  in  con- 
trol of  a  hard-core  group  of  subversives 
:ind  are  Communist  dominated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  these  folks  are 
mially  recognizing  what  many  have  been 
warning  about  for  a  long  time. 

One  of  those  who  had  the  courage  to 
^oeak  out  strongly  against  the  leadership 


of  the  October  moratorium  committee 
was  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew.  For  his 
forthrightness  he  was  heartily  con- 
demned by  the  moratorium  leaders,  tne 
self-styled  liberals  in  the  press,  and 
others  who  feel  that  freedom  of  speech 
belongs  orUy  to  the  dissenters. 

I  think  it  is  becoming  increasmgly 
clear  that  the  Vice  President  is  saying 
only  what  the  majority  of  Americans 
know  to  be  true.  Thank  God  we  have  a 
man  in  high  office  with  such  courage  and 
the  patriotism  which  leads  him  to  speak 

out. 

As  the  columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick 
puts  it  in  his  coliunn  in  todays  Wash- 
ington Star,  "AGNEW  Becoming  a  Won- 
derful Household  Word."  The  column 
follows: 

ACNEW    BECOMING    A    WONDERFUL    HOUSEHOLD 

Word 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
In  this  award-conscious  society,  which  Is 
forever    presenting    Oscars.    Emmies,    brass 


plaque.,  illuminated  scrolls,  "'^d  other  bot- 
ilecaps  and  doorstops,  a  special  Golden 
Stump  Award  should  be  devised  for  the 
year's  best  speech  by  a  man  In  public  life  If 
Lommatlons  are  in  order  for  1969,  I  hereby 
nominate  Spiro  Agnew's  speech  of  Oct.  30  at 
Harrlsburg.  It  was  a  beaut. 

The  vice  president.  It  will  be  recalled,  had 
gone  down  to  New  Orleans  on  the  ^^^^J°J.-' 
Republican  fund-raising  rally.  He  seized  the 
occasion  to  denounce  'a  spirit  of  nationa 
m».sochism,  encouraged  by  an  effete  ^o^P^  ^ 
impudent  snobs  who  characterize  themsehe.s 
ns  intellectuals." 

Holy  smokes!  Here  in  Washington,  the  re- 
action was  cataclysmic.  The  Post  was  aghast 
Everywhere  one  looked,  liberals  were  clutch- 
ing their  throats  and  turning  purple.  Around 
and  about  the  Hill,  Republican  moderates 
were  saying  t«k.  t-.k.  and  now,  now.  The  gen- 
eral assumption  of  the  cocktail  crowd  was 
that  the  vice  president  would  be  summoned 
back  to  the  White  House,  there  to  have  his 
mouth  washed  out  with  soap.  The  dump 
Agnew'  movement  had  begun. 

A  less  astute  president  than  Richard  Nixon 
might  have  yielded  to  the  hissing  of  our  local 
gaggle  of  geese.  Nixon  has  an  Intuitive  sense 
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about  these  thuigs.  He  stayed  In  the  dugout 
and  left  his  pitcher  on  the  mound.  On  the 
30th,  Agnew  turned  up  In  Harrlsburg. 

"A  little  over  a  week  ago,"  the  vice  presi- 
dent began,  "I  tack  a  rather  unusual  step  for 
a  vice  president:  I  said  something.  Par- 
ticularly, I  said  lomethlng  that  was  predicta- 
bly unpopular  vlth  the  people  who  would 
like  to  run  the  country  without  the  Incon- 
venience of  seeking  pvibllc  office  I  said  I  did 
not  like  some  of  the  things  I  saw  happening 
In   this   country    I  criticized    those   who   en- 


courage governn i 
suRgeeted  It  was 


ent  by  street  carnival,  and 

time  to  stop  the  carousel. 

"What  I  said  1  efore,  I  will  say  again.  It  is 

time  for  the  preponderant  majority,  the  re- 

of  this  country,  to  assert 

time  to  stop  dignifying  the 

I  of  arrogant,  reckless.  Inex- 

ts  within  our   society.  The 

Ing.  It  Is  simply  that  Ihelr 

dlously  destroying  the  fab- 


sponslble  citizen 
their  rlghUs.  It  Is 
immature  action 
perlenced  elemer 
reason  is  compel 
tantrams  are  Ins 
rlc  of  American  dtmocracy.' 


Agnew  avowed 


his  own  strong  belief  In  a 


right  to  dissent.  Including  the  right  of  peace- 
ful assembly.  ")  lut  I  do  not  believe  that 
demonstrations,  lawful  or  unlawful,  merit 
my  approval  or  (even  my  silence  where  the 
purpose  Is  fundamentally  unsound.  In  the 
case  of  the  Vietnam  Moratorium,  the  objec- 
tlvya. announced  Iby  the  leaders— immediate 
unilji.teral  wlthdl-awal  of  all  our  forces  from 
Vietnam — was  ndt  only  unsound  but  Idiotic." 

The  tragedy  of  the  Moratorium  turnout,  he 
added,  was  that  thousands  who  wanted  only 
to  show  a  fervent  desire  for  peace  "were  used 
by  the  political  lustlers  who  ran  the  event." 
And  who  are  tl  ese  hustlers?  They  are  the 
self-righteous,  tJie  self-proclaimed  savior.s  of 
the  American  so  il:  "Relentless  in  their  criti- 
cism of  Intoleraice  In  America,  they  them- 
selves are  Intolei  ant  of  those  who  differ  with 
their  views." 

Agnew  spume!  any  thought  of  appeasing 
the  professional  protesters  He  called  Instead 
for  a  positive  polarization  based  on  principles 
and  values  and  American  Ideals.  Once  a^aln, 
he  tongue-laaheil  the  "glib,  activist  element 
who  would  tell  jus  our  v.ilues  are  lies."  He 
proposed  "to  sej^arate  them  from  our  .society 
with  no  more  Iregret  than  we  should  feel 
over  discarding  gotten  apples  from  a  barrel." 

There  was  mtch  more.  This  was  a  speech 
built  like  a  battering  ram.  It  was  the  head- 
long rush  of  a»i  honestly  angry  man.  And 
unless  I  am  vatily  mistaken,  the  vice  presi- 
dent will  emerge  from  the  hustings  a  na- 
tional hero.  Vou  can  forget  this  "dump 
Agnew"  business.  On  beyond  the  Potomac. 
In  heartland  America,  the  name  of  Splro 
Agnew  is  becoming  a  wonderful  household 
word. 


SOVIET    TECHNIQUE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  VirRinia.  Mr.  President, 
Henry  J.  Taylor,  the  noted  newspaper 
columnist,  has  liad  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  ncRotiating  with  i-eprcsenta- 
tives  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Taylor 
served  as  Ambassador  to  Switzerland  for 
a  fjood  many  years  and  during  that  time 
had    experience    with    the   Soviets. 

In  a  newspaper  column  entitled  "So- 
viet Technique,"  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  on  November  5.  1969, 
Mr.  Taylor  gives  some  insight,  and  I 
think  keen  inpight,  into  the  Soviet  tech- 
nique. ! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Henry  J.  Taylor 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soviet  Technique 
(By  Henry  J  Taylor) 
When  Secretary  of  State  William  P  Rogers 
proposed  Geneva  or  Vienna,  but  settled  for 
Helsinki,  as  the  sltt  for  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  T.ilks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
took  a  calculated  risk.  But  behind  the  scenes 
It  Is  a  very  grim  risk  .ind  Mr.  Rogers  knows 
tJie  reason. 

Nine-tenths  of  all  Russia  Is  In  Asia,  and 
there  Is  a  high  Oriental  content  In  the  Krem- 
lin fr.ime  of  mind.  This  Is  true  In  detail  as 
well  as  principle 

Across  a  period  of  four  years  I  sat  thru 
c-ountless  negotiations  with  the  Ru&slans  in 
Switzerland.  Tlie  Soviet  antagonist  begins 
by  carefully  selecting  what  appears  to  the 
western  mind  to  be  a  small  point.  It  Is, 
however,  his  testing  pitch. 

If  you  give  In  he  interprets  the  glve-ln 
as  weakness.  His  strategy  Is  to  get  you  ac- 
cvistomed  to  giving  in  and  he  tries  to  start 
the  habit  of  concessions.  Then  he  expands 
his  demands  from  that  moment  forward. 
•■Vs  tills  column  has  stated  before,  the 
Kremlin  men  systematized  this  technique 
and  are  masters  of  it.  It  Is  the  Oriental  tech- 
nique of  urndualLsm.  Accustom  people  to  re- 
treating and  you  can  not  only  push  them  out 
of  tirm  positions  but  tliey  will  even  begin 
to  believe  that  ducking  into  doorways  Is 
redly  much  better  than  walking  down  the 
street. 

The  Soviet  never  .asked  for  these  Nov  17 
nuclear  control  talks.  We  did— more  than 
a  year  ago  and  with  Mr.  Rogers  conilnu.ng 
to  prod  Soviet  Anib.issador  to  Washington 
Anatoly    F     Dobrynin    again    and    again. 

Accordingly.  Korea  represents  a  conse- 
quent!.il  example  of  the  calculated  risk  now 
taken.  Again  and  again  we  prodded  Red 
China  and  North  Korea  for  a  Korean  truce. 
Ultimately,  we  iisked  the  North  Koreans  to 
meet  us  aboard  the  Danish  hospital  ship 
Jutlandla  in  the  harbor  of  Piisan.  Wivsh- 
Ington  filled  the  world's  radio  channels  with 
this  plea.  In  all  dialects  and  around  the 
clock.  Even  so,  the  enemy  did  not  reply  for 
five  days. 

The  morning  after  we  began  our  ple.a 
I  w.is  with  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  at  his 
New  York  City  office.  Thoroly  understand- 
ing the  Oriental  mentality,  he  predicted 
what  the  North  Korean  negotiators  would 
do. 

"We  specifically  proposed  a  meeting  place," 
Gen,  MacArthur  told  me,  "and  we  shall 
have  to  watch  out  for  that.  In  my  opinion, 
the  North  Koreans  will  lay  the  groundwork 
for  the  talks  by  refusing  to  meet  us  at 
Piisan,  They  will  substitute  some  other  lo- 
cation. This  will  be  their  test  pitch.  And 
It  will  probably  be  some  place  near  their 
country  that  makes  us  come  to  them,'  If 
we  give  In.  the  talks  will  go  on  Indefinitely — 
and  with  our  negotiators  on  the  defense 
from  the  very  opening  moment." 

As  MacArthur  predicted,  the  Reds  did 
griusp  at  tlie  single  specific  and  did  black- 
ball It.  Just  as  I  saw  them  do  later  when 
they  blackballed  an  oblong  table  and  In- 
sisted on  a  round  table  at  the  opening  nf  a 
Genev.i  conference.  The  North  Koreans  In- 
sisted on  their  own  choice  of  location.  We 
gave  in.  And  the  talks  were  stalled  for  near- 
ly two  years. 

In  addition,  in  the  Helsinki  concurrence, 
Mr.  Rogers  knows  we  face  extremely  complex 
communications  with  Washington  and  a 
grim  security  problem. 
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MORATORIUM  GETS  ITS  LUMPS  AT 
MU-ROLLA 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

or    MISSOtTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6.  1969 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  this 
city  and  others  throughout  the  Nation 
are  girding  their  loins  in  preparation  for 
a  so-called  fall  peace  offensive  being  or- 
ganized by  the  New  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam- 
New  MOBE,  as  it  is  called — an  organiza- 
tion which  evidence  strongly  indicates 
is  dominated  by  Communists. 

This  so-called  peace  movement  l.s 
scheduled  to  culminate  In  a  series  of 
demonstrations  on  November  13  to  15 
which,  its  initiators  and  organizers 
hope,  will  bring  this  country  to  Its 
knees  and  force  America  to  withdraw 
from   Vietnam. 

Countless  thousands  of  decent  and 
well-intentioned  citizens  are  planning 
to  participate  in  this  movement,  seeing 
the  demonstrations  only  as  a  viable 
means  to  register  their  horror  at  the 
continuation  of  what  seems  to  them  a 
meaningless  and  destructive  struggle- 
taking  American  lives  in  Vietnam. 

They  do  not  know — or  if  they  know, 
they  refuse  to  recognize  the  fact — that 
these  activities  are  being  carried  out  by 
persons  not  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of  our  form  of  government  who  are  us- 
ing the  claim  and  mask  of  dissent  to 
work  for  the  interests  of  Hanoi. 

The  real  objective  of  this  "offensive" 
is  to  do  injury  and  damage  to  the  United 
States  and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  our 
enemies. 

I  hope  the  American  people  will  not  be 
fooled,  just  as  the  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  at  Rolla  were  not 
fooled  by  the  so-called  October  15  Viet- 
nam moratorium. 

To  .'-how  how  alert  the  students  at  MU- 
Rolla  were.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  a  letter  written  by  a  student,  Rich- 
ard W.  Haishaw,  to  the  editor  of  the 
Jefferson  Republic  of  DeSoto,  Mo.,  and 
an  editorial  reprinted  by  the  Republic 
fiom  the  October  16  issue  of  the  Jeffer- 
son City  Post-Tribune,  another  fine 
newspaper  in  my  district,  and  add  my 
praise  for  the  actions  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  students  at  that  great  university: 
Db  Sotoan  Tells  or  Upset  of  Moratorium  at 

MU-RoLLA 

Editor.  The  Republic: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  appar- 
ently an  overwhelming  portion  of  the  media, 
both  broadcast  and  printed,  gave  very  par- 
tial coverage  of  the  October  15  Vietnam 
Moratorium  Day.  I  feel  it  proper  that  the 
public  be  Inlornied  as  to  ihe  true  nature  of 
these  protests. 

For  example.  It  was  acutely  evident  that 
the  St.  IjouLs  television  stations  were  pre- 
senting only  one  side  of  the  story.  All  the 
citizen  .saw  was  the  assemblages  of  radicals 
gathered  on  a  campus,  holding  various  and, 
as  often  a5  not,  degenerate  signs,  chanting 
anti-war  slogans.  The  newspapers  told  of  the 
same  story.  Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  shaper 
of  opinions  as  great  as  the  news  media,  so 
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the  picture  we  see  palnt*d  Is  one  of  a  nation 
of  angry,  discontented  youth  shouting  "Hen 
no  we  won't  go!"  But  there  are  two  sides  to 
(Very  coin  and  although  good  news  doesn't 
<eU  like  bad  news.  I  believe  both  sides  should 
i)p  known. 

Enclosed    Is   an    article    from    the   Oct     16 

■efferson    City    News    Tribune    which    tells 

he  tale  In  vlvld  terms.  I  would  like  to  add 

mv  own  observations  since  I  took  part  in  the 

American  Day  activities  here  at  UMR 

Preparations  were  begun  three  or  four  days 
.n  advance,  with  students  buying  all  the  red, 
•.vhlte.  and  blue  they  could  hnd.  By  Monday. 
Lhe  13th.  the  local  merchants  at  Rolla  were 
.ompletely  sold  out  of  the  small  nags  and 
.  olored  ribbons  the  students  were  wanting. 
\s  a  result,  hundreds  of  students  made  their 
uwn  flags  out  of  anything  they  could  find. 

On  M-Day.  the  15th.  results  of  patriotism 
*ere  staggering.  Students  with  black  arm- 
Daiids  numbered  somewhere  around  200  But 
-.indents  donning  their  colors  numbered  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand!  To  say  that 
M-Day  at  Rolla  was  a  rout  is  a  gross  under- 
statement—it was  a  shattering  humiliation 
to  the  radicals.  There  were  even  several  cases 
where  M-Day  supporters  attended  classes, 
their  black  protest  armbands  hopelessly 
adrift  in  a  sea  of  Stars  and  Stripes  That 
afternoon  there  was  an  open  assembly  to 
whip  up  support  for  the  moratorium  which, 
like  its  philosophy  and  followers,  was  hollow. 
Never  has  there  been  such  a  dismal  failure 
of  radicalism  in  educational  institutions  in 

Missouri!  .,  T^ 

There  are  also  plans  to  repeal  the  M-Day 
protest  in  November,  but  the  protestors  have 
ilready  been  informed  by  the  young  patriots 
that  It  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  the  re- 
rent  protest.  If  not  more  humiliating.  This  is 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  American  youth. 
Ihe  unheralded  heroes  who  love  their  country 
more  than  mere  words  can  tell. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  show  the 
utter  hypocrisy  of  M-Day  and  what  It  stands 
tor  The  radicals  base  their  protest  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Vietnam  conflict  Is  Im- 
moral. Mush!  First.  It  has  been  America's 
policy  ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  to 
halt  communist  aggression  anywhere  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  with  force  if  necessary.  Sec- 
ond, we  made  a  solemn  promise  to  the  people 
of  Vietnam  to  help  them  rid  their  country  of 
the  communist  host  and  to  prevent  their 
rapture  bv  the  same.  And  so  what  If  the  gov- 
ernment we  signed  the  treaty  with  doesn't 
exist  anvmore?  It's  the  people  were  helping, 
not  the'  government.  Third,  to  pull  out  of 
Vietnam  as  they  desire  would  insure  Amer- 
icas fall— perhaps  not  mllltarUy.  but  cer- 
tainly soclallv  and  morally.  And  what's  moral 
.ibout  suicide?  And  last,  but  by  tar  not  least, 
what  do  vou  tell  the  parents  of  some  thirty 
thousand  voung  men  who  have  died?  "Your 
son  died  for  nothing?  "  What  is  more  im- 
moral than  that? 

No.  America  Is  still  the  arsenal  of  freedom. 
And  although  she  has  internal  dissent  and 
turmoil,  she  is  still  the  greatest  nation  man 
has  ever  erected.  She  is  my  country,  my  coun- 
try :ind  yours. 

Sincerely, 

RICHARD    W      HaRSHAW 

University  of  Missouki.  Rolla 

I  From    the  Jefferson   City    iMo  i    Poi.i-Trlb- 
une,   Oct     16,    19691 

UMR   Students.  Others  Turn   M-Day   Into 
American    Day 

Out  hats  off  to  students  at  the  University 
of  MLssoiiri  at  Rolla  who  turned  a  so-called 
Vietnam  Moratorium  Day  protest  by  a  hand- 
lul  cf  radicals  into  a  total  rout. 

Although  the  Young  Republicans  at  UMR 
.  ime  up  with  the  idea  only  Tuesday  night — 
lhe  eve  of  so-called  M-Day.  the  effort  soon 
Ijecame  a  spontaneous,  non-partisan  one 
which  enveloped  not  only  the  college  campus 
but  all  the  city  of  Rolla. 
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Red,  white  and  blue  armbands  were  worn 
by  many  students.  A  booth,  hurriedly  ar- 
ranged, where  bands  could  be  picked  up,  was 
literally  swamped.  The  handful  of  radicals, 
wearing  black  armbands,  resembled  lost  black 
sheep,  which  they  apparently  are. 

The  Klwanls  Club  made  its  supply  of 
American  Flags  available.  Merchants  and 
townspeople  cooperated  fully.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  everywhere 

Most  Americans,  we  believe,  looked  upon 
the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Day  as  a  display  or 
effoit  which  could  bring  only  aid  and  com- 
fort to  our  enemies,  prolong  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam or  eventually  bring  humiliating  defeat 
to  the  United  States 

The  vast  majority  of  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mls.sourl  ;!t  Rolla  went  on  the  of- 
fensive They  turned  M-Day.  whtch  also  could 
be  called  a  day  of  Ignominy.  Into  an  Ameri- 
can Day  of  honor  to  our  commitments  and 
in  support  of  our  troops  who  are  lighting  in 
that  larawav  land. 

The  vast  majority  ot  studenUs  in  most 
other  schools,  of  course  gave  M-Day  the  silent 
treatment.  Lincoln  University  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample. Only  a  small  percent,age  of  students 
attended  the  protest  The  remainder  went  to 
their  classrooms. 

We  commend  these  studenl.s.  who  Ignored 
the  pleas  of  radicals,  dupes  and  others  who 
wittingly  or  unwittingly  tried  to  create  a  new 
Pearl  Harbor  on  Wednesday.  Oct.  15.  1969. 
We  especially  salute  the  vast  majority  ol 
students  of  the  University  of  Missouri  at 
Rolla,  merchants,  Klwanls  Club,  Young  Re- 
publicans and  townspeople  for  Joining  to- 
gether in  making  a  rout  of  a  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium Day  effort  In  our  sister  city  to  the 
south. 
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.ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MONTOYA 
BEFORE  THE  14th  ANNUAL  AFL- 
CIO  CONVENTION 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

OF    UTAH 

IN    1  HE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  6.  X969 


Ml,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished jimior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA)  delivered  an  eloquent 
and  thoughtful  address  before  the  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  AFLr-CIO  in  Al- 
buquerque, N.  Mex.,  on  November  1,  1969. 
It  is  tj-pically  a  well-reasoned  and  forth- 
right speech,  which  is  what  we  expect 
from  Joe  Montoya,  I  congratulate  my 
friend  and  neighbor.  His  distinguished 
service  to  his  State  and  to  the  United 
States  deserves  commendation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya 
Before  the  14th  Annual  AFL-CIO  Con- 
vention. Albuquerque.  N.  Mex  .  November 
1.  1969 

Thank  vou  for  the  overly  generous  wel- 
come First  I  would  like  to  thank  your  very 
able  President  Luther  Siiiemore.  and  your 
executive  secretary  Neal  Gonzales  for  extend- 
ing the  Invitation  to  speak  to  you  today. 

I  know  many  of  you  have  traveled  long 
distances  to  be  here.  A  New  Mexico  AFL.-CIO 
Convention  is  always  a  great  opportunity  to 
meet  old  friends,  find  out  what's  happening 
in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  of  course 
to  relax.  Naturally  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
and  an  honor  to  be  here  to  address  you  today. 
Many    of    you    have    discussed    matters    of 


mutual  Interest  with  me  for  years  now.  We've 
lived  and  worked  together  through  good  and 
bad  times,  always,  though.  conUnulng  to 
work  together.  And  once  again  I  come  to 
meet  with  you. 

Members  and  officials,  guests,  the  season 
IS  now  here  when  those  who  seek  your  favor 
at  the  polls  will  come  to  you  with  handker- 
chief In  hand  posing  as  your  friend  I  know 
you  win  not  be  fooled  by  this  ruse.  For  the 
ranks  of  labor  are  made  of  stlfTer  material 
than  the  fibers  that  emanate  from  simple 
emotion  You  are  Intelligent  human  beings, 
imbued  with  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
men  who  understand  the  complicated  nature 
of  ;  he  world  we  live  In 

You  want  not  crocodile  tears  from  those 
wi-.o  would  woo  you—  and  I  come  to  you  not 
\n  this  vein  I  come  to  you  as  a  worker  In 
Ihe  vinevard — who  has  fought  for  you  and 
■,  ji;rs  for  30  years  I  come  to  you  not  with 
emutv  words  or  false  hopes— I  come  to  you 
and  stand  here  today  to  discu.ss  the  mosj 
urKent    matters    of    our    time  matters 

wtu<  h  concern  you  and  the  entire  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  which  concern  the  nation 
and  :he  world 

I  uo  not  come  before  you  today  to  attack 
President  Nixon  or  his  Administration,  but 
to  dii-cuss  problems,  as  I  see  them,  which 
the  President  and  the  nation  have  to  face. 
I  uo  not  come  before  you  to  answer  the 
consLrtnt  rhetorical  outcries  of  Republican 
orticeliolders  in  our  State  of  New  Mexico 
Wi-  I  annot  solve  problems  that  way. 

I  come  before  you  today  to  speak  care- 
lully.  soberly,  and  constructively  about  the 
irovibled  times  we  live  In.  And  I  also  come 
before  you  to  suggest  how  you  and  I  may 
work  together  to  improve  our  lives,  build  a 
better  New  Mexico,  and  In  this  way  con- 
tribute to  building  a  better  America.  That, 
my  friends,  is  the  large  order  I  have  set  for 
both  of  us  this  morning. 

The  problems  you  and  I  and  the  nation 
lace  are  not  easily  solvable,  nor  are  they 
minor  in  scope  and  complexity  Today 
America  faces  a  multitude  of  domestic  prob- 
lems reminiscent  of  World  War  II 

1  hen.  as  is  the  case  now.  our  economy  was 
leellng  the  stresses  and  strains  of  confllcung 
economic  and  social  forces.  The  mood  ol  the 
country  was  one  of  depression,  we  were  in  a 
bad   economic   state  ol   affairs  and   our 

diplomatic  relations  had  reached  a  breaking 
point  Then  came  Pearl  Harbor  and  World 
War  II.  America,  and  American  labor  had  to 
lace  up  to  new  and  never  belore  dreamed  ol 
demands  upon  its  productive  capacity  For 
example,  and  many  of  you  remember  I  m 
sure  .  in  1941  organized  labor  vras  called 
upon  by  the  federal  government  to  mobilize 
the  greatest  shift  and  increase  in  industrial 
production  in  our  history  Most  observers 
were  pessimistic  about  labor's  ability  to  mo- 
bilize and  tram  the  necessary  manpower  and 
resources  to  build  the  military  hardware  and 
bases  and  develop  the  new  mass  production 
systems  to  help  fight  a  world  war.  But  labor 
d"ld  meet  the  challenge— quickly,  and  effi- 
ciently— and  the  nation  and  democracy  were 
preserved— in  no  small  measure  through  your 
collective  efforts. 

Today,  again  the  chips  are  down.  New 
times,  new  circumstances,  new  demands  are 
being  brought  to  bear  on  you 

The  war  in  Vietnam  rages.  Inflation  of  a 
frightening  magnitude  has  eroded  our  econ- 
omy, and  threatens  to  throw  the  nation  Into 
a  recession.  Prom  every  corner,  and  on  all 
fronts  the  average  American  Is  being  pushed 
and  pulled  until  he  knows  not  where  to  go 
for  shelter.  The  low  and  middle  Income 
worker  Is  now  the  forgotten  American.  He 
is  however,  a  working  man.  contributing 
regularly  to  the  productivity  and  growth  U 
our  economy,  he  Is  dependable  and  Is  .  .  . 
ultimately  ...  the  very  core  of  our  society 
Upon  him  and  his  family  rests  the  llfeblood 
of  our  future.  Yet  today  he  Is  subject  to 
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subtle  but  real  dls  :rlmlnatlons  of  all  types 
unjust  taxation  Indlscrimlnat*  cutbacks 
In  buUdlnc;  and  construction  projects,  high 
Interest  rates,  and  bight  money  policies  that 
strike  harshly  at  tie  "little  man  " 

This  Is  what  disturbs  me  greatly  and  I 
know  disturbs  yotil  I  bring  them  out  for 
discussion  for  we  lore  fast  approaching  a 
year  when  Amerlcati  labor  will  be  able  to 
do  something  defln  te  about  these  policies 
which  favor  the  alHuent  segments  of  our 
snclftv   at    the   expe  ise   of   the   ■little   man   ■ 

What  has  happened?  Well,  for  one.  our  na- 
tional prlorltlee  havi  been  distorted.  Our  new 
national  leadership,  placed  into  office  by  the 
elecuirate  in  the  hclpe  thai  the  new  Admin- 
istration would  leai-n  from  the  experiences 
of  the  past  and  be^ln  anew  the  task  of  re- 


building and  unify 
formed  adequately. 
Is  In  Its   11th  nion 


policies    have    yet 
would    indlciite    a 


ng  America,  has  not  per- 
The  new  Admlnl.itratlon 
h  and  there  are  distinc- 


tive signs  that  old  i  oUcles  are  embraced.  New 


to  be  established  that 
new  direction  has  been 
embarked  upon  thit  will  cure  our  social  and 
economic  ills  it  1j  then  out  duty  to  make 
our  voices  heard,  a: id  promote  new  directions 
and  policies  in  the  public  IntTe.st. 

Why  do  I  say  tils?  Well,  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves  This  year  the  pro[K)sa!s  sub- 
mitted to  Congrels  "by  the  Administration 
have  called  for  *?vere  cuts  In  education, 
pubflc  health  ser^'ices  and  medical  research, 
and  ah"  overall  Tsi  cutback  In  building  and 
construction  progfams.  to  name  Just  a  few 
areas.  In  the  meejntlme  the  Administration 
supported  every  Jpenny  requested  by  the 
Pentagon  for  defense  programs,  including 
obviously  nonessential  areas  I  am  for  a 
strong,  modern,  ftnd  effective  mllitiry  pro- 
gram to  protect  our  country-.  My  voting  rec- 
ord has  always  been  on  the  side  of  strong 
military  .  .  however.  I  am  not  for  .=-upport 
of  non-essential  defense  programs  which  only 
add  to  federal  expenditures  at  the  expense 
of  important  domestic  programs  such  as 
health  and  education. 

One  example  of  the  glaring  deficiencies 
In  our  set  of  national  priorities  is  the  recent 
decision  by  the  present  Administration  to 
support  deploying  the  ABM.  I  came  out 
against  deployment  believing  that  It  was  a 
premature  move  and  contributed  to  a  dan- 
gerous escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
I  still  believe  this.  On  November  17th  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  talks  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  begin. 
These  talks  are  the  most  Important  the  U.S. 
has  ever  engaged  In.  In  the  background  will 
loom  our  goveenments  decision  to  deploy 
the  ABM.  Also  threatening  us,  and  present- 
ing an  obstacle  to  our  efforts  of  achieving 
world  peace  and  secvirlty,  is  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  No  one  doubts  President  Nlxons 
sincere  resolve  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
What  some  of  u4  question,  and  I  think  Justi- 
fiably so,  Is  the  progress  thus  far  made,  and 
the  mesuis  taken  to  extricate  ourselves  from  a 
dreadful  confllctl  that  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  division  imong  the  American  people, 
and  has  severeU  cut  Into  the  vitality  of  our 
economy.  1 

Let's  examine  a  few  areas  of  our  economy 
and  look  at  the  evidence  that  Illustrates  our 
system  is  not  working  as  well  as  It  should. 
What  Is  It?  One  common 
many  dollars  chasing  too 
Questionably  It  means  the 
erosion  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar. It  has  also  b<en  said  that  it  is  the  cruel- 
est  tax  of  all  because  of  the  heavy  burden 
it  places  on  people  with  fixed  Incomes.  It  is 
also  a  very  unheilthy  development  that  re- 
tards stable  econ  3mlc  growth  because  of  the 
economic  Imbalaices  that  arise  out  of  any 
[lerlod  of  Inflation.  Our  continually  rising 
of  concern  to  you.  to  me, 


First,  Inflatlor 
definition  Is  "tc 
few    goods."    Un^ 


cost  of  living  is 


Indeed  to  everyoi  e  in  America.  Despite  rises 
in  incomes  most  Americans  are  having  a  dif- 
ficult time  keeping  up  with  Inflation,  and 
unfortunately,  tOD  many  are  unable  to  keep 
up  with  It  at  all    No  one  wants  an  Inflated 
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economy  and  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats now  must  bear  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility to  slow  the  spectacular  and  unabated 
rise  in  our  cost  of  living.  Going  back  to  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  years  for  comparison, 
the  period  1961  to  1965  was  a  period  that 
s,iw  the  overall  consumer  price  index  rise 
at  an  annual  rale  of  aboiit  12  percent  Dur- 
ing this  period  food  prices  rose  about  1  *■; 
per  year:  auto  prices  increased  about  '2  of 
1';  per  year;  and  the  price  of  services 
which  cover  educational  costs,  medical  and 
dental  costs,  travel,  recreation  Increased 

about  1!  to  2'..  ■:  ann*ially.  During  this  same 
period  the  number  of  unemployed  in  the  na- 
tlcn  flropped  Irom  5  4  million  in  1961  to  3  6 
million  ;n  1965:  corporate  profits  increased: 
and  per  capita  disposable  personal  income 
r.  se  17';    o\cr  the  1961-65  period. 

Then  the  war  began  to  escalate  and  along 
with  escalation  came  the  following  results. 
Since  1965  prices  have  risen  markedly,  and 
the  consumer  price  index  from  January  1969 
to  the  present  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  6  4';  . 
Per  capita  disposable  Income  remained  at  a 
virtual  standstill!  In  the  corporate  protits 
area  tlip  picture  is  equally  bleak.  This  year 
alone  corporate  profits  increased  by  4  2' 
while,  during  the  same  [jerlod,  prirps  In- 
creased by  5.6':  .  .  an  actual  decline  in 
Ci  rp-rate   profits. 

In  very  practical  terms,  let's  examine  ju.'^t 
how  heavy  the  burden  of  inflation  In  the 
pist  year  has  weighed  on  the  average  Ameri- 
can's shoulders. 

Tlie  example  I  like  to  use  Is  what  it  takes 
fi-r  an  average  income  family  to  purchase  a 
$20,000  home  Ten  years  ago  a  couple  could 
obtain  an  PHA  loan  x<>  purchase  a  home, 
pr.ying  on  a  25-year  basis,  and  would  have  to 
pay  $125  00  [)er  month  to  cover  the  interest, 
c^,st.  and  principal  on  the  loan  In  January 
of  this  veaj  the  same  $20,000  home  cost  a 
fam.lv  ?147.50  per  month,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  25-year  loan  period  a  couple  will  have  to 
p:iy  i.44,340  for  the  $20,000  home.  This  past 
September,  only  9  short  months  later,  the 
cost  of  paying  on  a  25-year  FHA  loan  was 
$159  46  per  month,  and  at  the  end  of  25 
years  .it  that  rate  (which  Is  rising  all  the 
time)  the  cost  to  the  family  for  the  home 
would  be  $47,838,  or  an  Increase  of  $3,500 
over  what  It  would  have  cost  a  homeowner 
In  January  of  this  year. 

Clearly  the  interest  rates  cannot  continue 
this  disastrous  course.  Already  the  home 
build. ns;  Industry  has  been  devastated  by 
inllailon.  High  bank  Interest  rates  and  the 
soiling  cost  of  building  and  construction 
matpiiuls  (15  25' r  )  has  further  compounded 
the  increase  in  cost  of  homeownershlp.  Where 
docs  this  leave  the  majority  of  low  and  mid- 
dle income  earners?  The  obvious  answer  Is 
completely  out  of  the  homeowners  market. 
Tragic. 

And  what  about  the  present  Increase  In 
the  cost  of  food?  Your  wife  will.  If  present 
inflation  trends  continue,  have  to  resort  to 
buying  less  and  less  beef.  Round  steak  has 
risen  11  cents  a  pound  over  the  past  9 
months;  pork  chops  15  cents  a  pound,  and 
chicken  7  cents  a  pound.  Everywhere  you 
see  the  "dis-ease  "  that  afflicts  us.  Inflation 
is  the  enemy  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Inflation  is  the  enemy  in  our  struggle  to 
provide  a  life  of  dignity  and  reasonable 
comfort  for  older  Americans. 

Inflation  Is  the  enemy  in  our  search  to  en- 
courage Individual  saving  and  self-reliance. 
Inflation  Is  deploraMe,  but  It  is  not  equally 
deplored  by  all.  The  real  tragedy  Is  that,  as 
usual,  those  who  are  most  hurt  are  moet 
vulnerable. 

A  recent  consumer  survey  points  out  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  are 
confused,  apprehensive,  and  deeply  resentful 
about  the  loss  of  buying  power  of  the  dollar. 
In  summary,  the  Administration's  policies, 
while  they  are  well  intended,  will  further  vic- 
timize, in  the  name  of  stemming  Inflation, 
those  who  are  inflation's  prime  victims. 
Another   area  of   great  concern   to  me   Is 
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the  recent  nomination  of  Judge  Clement 
Haynsworth  For  the  men  on  the  Supreme 
Court  will  be  guiding  us  for  many  years  on 
important  matters  such  as  civil  rights  and 
other  social  and  political  questiims  that  will 
affect  the  nation  for  years  to  come  This 
concern  became  manifest  when  the  facts  re- 
lating to  President  Nixon's  nominee,  became 
kno'.vn  to  me  I  am  troubled  by  the  facts  that 
have  been  tmcovered  In  addition  to  the  many 
other  statements  and  allegations  regarding 
Jtidee  Haynsworth's  standards  of  conduct  I 
came  upon  the  following  testimony: 

On  June  2.  1969.  Judge  Haynsworth  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ini- 
pr  >vement3  in  Judicial  Machinery  In  his 
testimony,  the  Judge  declared,  and  I  quote- 
"Of  course  when  I  went  on  the  bench  I 
resigned  from  all  such  business  associations 
I  had,  directorships  and  things  of  that  sort 
The  only  one  I  retained  is  the  trusteeship 
of  this  small  foundation  ■^•hlch  I  mentioned 
In  my  main  statement,  and  I  think  that 
perhaps  the  best  rule  for  a  .udge  to  go  by 
now  is  to  stop  doing  even  that  much."  end 
quote. 

This  statement  simply  does  not  square 
with  the  facts.  On  the  contrary,  Juc). 
Haynsworth  remained  a.s  an  officer,  direc- 
tor, and  major  stockholder  of  Carolina  Ven'  - 
A-Matlc  for  many  years  following  his  Ju- 
dicial appointment.  He  also  served  as  an 
clliccr  and  director  of  a  number  of  Vend-A- 
Matlc  subsidiary  companies.  His  wife  served 
US  a  Vend-A-Matlc  officer 

During  the  same  period,  while  he  ■was  a 
judge,  he  was  a  trustee  of  Vend-A-Matu  ,^ 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plan.  A  jjiun 
which  I  might  add,  violated  federal  law  bv 
falling  to  file  annual  reports  with  the  La- 
bor Department. 

While  the  Judge  has  claimed  that  he  took 
little  active  Interest  In  this  vending  firm,  he 
admitted  during  the  recent  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hearlnqs  that  he  attended  weeklv 
luncheons  of  the  Vend-A-Matlc  board  of  di- 
rectors, received  director  fees,  and  signed 
personal  bank  notes  for  the  firm. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  a  feder.il 
Judge  could  continue  such  a  business  rela- 
tionship with  a  multl-rmllion-doUar  vend- 
ing firm  while  sitting  on  the  bench  Vend-A- 
Matlc.  after  all,  dealt  primarily  with  textile 
firms.  It  made  its  money  by  placing  equip- 
ment in  the  plants  of  these  firms  Certainlv. 
Its  management  must  have  courted  the  gocd 
will  of  these  textile  firms. 

P<r  Judge  Haynsworth  to  now  say  that 
he  sees  no  conflict  of  Interest  when  he  rules 
on  crucial  textile  court  cases  shows,  to  me, 
a  strange  lack  of  ethics.  The  famed  Textile 
Workers  court  case  against  Darlington  Mills 
serves  .-ts  an  example  of  this  problem. 

The  Textile  Workers  won  a  union  represen- 
tation election  at  Darlington  and  the  com- 
pany— cnvned  by  the  giant  Deering  MilUken 
chain — shut  down  rather  than  deal  with  the 
union.  The  Textile  Workers  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  took  the  case  to 
Judge  Haynsworth's  court. 

Although  the  Judge  was  still  an  officer 
and  director  of  Vend-A-Matlc,  and  Vend-A- 
Matlc  had  contracts  with  Deerlng-Mllliken, 
Judge  Haynsworth  did  not  disqualify  him- 
self from  the  case.  He  did  not  even  Inform 
the  union  of  his  poeslble  conflict  of  Interest. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  judges  action 
clearly  violates  the  Judicial  canons  of  ethics. 
In  addition,  of  course.  Senate  testim  any  has 
revealed  that  Judge  Haynsworth  also  ruled 
on  cases  where  he  owned  stock  in  one  of  the 
parties  involved  in  the  controversy.  This,  too. 
Is  a  clear  violation. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  must 
have  the  full  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
American  people.  A  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Is  entrusted  with  one  of  the  greatest  respon- 
sibilities that  can  be  conferred  upon  an  In- 
dividual, and  his  conduct  must  be  above  re- 
proach. The  American  people  deserve  no  less. 
I  regret  to  say  that  It  Is  my  opinion  Judge 
Haynsworth    does    not   meet   this    standard. 
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wi.  nomination  by  President  Nixon  was  a 
frtevo^rror  and  hU  name  »hould  be  with- 
drawn as  a  candidate  for  Justice  of  the  Su- 
pre^  Court  If  the  name  Is  not  withdrawn 
I  inwnd  to  vote  against  conflrmatlon  by  the 

"^NoThlng.  absolutely  "°^^/"8  !^'^'"^^an 
\merlcan  people  Is  more  important  than 
;«  s«  the  ««1  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  As 
ThaTe  previously  mentioned.  It  Is  a  princl- 
oal  factor  In  the  present  economic  crises  we 
now  find  ourselves  In.  In  the  larger  sense, 
otir  involvement  In  the  Vletni^n  war  thread- 

TdTc^rr  th^is'^^  -ettrtteTf; 
Erfr^^ry%^or;:Thrtrvret: 

nlmliuehaT  changed  considerably  since 
^1^1  U  has^ntlnuld  to  change  because 
of  the  or^Mures  of  domestic  political  forces. 
^chnol^oSra"Tdvance8.  and  world  opinion, 
we  have  reached  the  point  in  human  hls- 
tonr  when  wars  as  we  knew  them  In  the 
p  Jt-^^  in  Which  battlefield  engagements 

couW  be  a  reality.  The  prospects  are  entlre- 

'\^oTtL  country,  and  I  love  the  p^ple 
here    Ind  I  am  proud  and  at  the  s^e  Um« 

rui-rd%t-^:^:riiLrd%rdLi^^^^ 

Tp^mem  more  than  the  q"«tlo«  °'  ^}^l^^ 
SrntToorw^Vc°on^.rti^:rv£a^ 

SJ!^  and  accidents.  NatlonaUy.  -°^  «  °^ 
October  25th  of   this  year.  «,004   American 

'"^ Vo"e   ri«  Tn  ^^mbarfhe^  other rro°J^ 
rS^ranVaLld^n^^  incurred  wbllem, he 

Vietnam  area.  8.535  of  these  ["".^i^*  ^'^ 
since  January  of  this  year  alone  I  Th'^"  oi 
t^t   HOW  many  promising  young  men  and 
h^  ma^T  failles  destroyed,  and  what  about 
thrm^^y  Children  who  will  K'-ow  up  ^"^- 
o,it  a  father   And  they  say  we  are  fighting  a 
Ti^n^te^  w^.a  war  w^lch  cannot  be^won^n 
the  traditional  military  sense.  We  nmst  ^k 
ourselves    what    our    purposes    are    in    Viet 
r"^e  history  of  our  Involvement  there 
Twell  known-It  was  the  PfOd"ct  of  post 
world  war  II  policies  directed  against  Com- 
mSitot    expansionism    and    threaU    of    ei- 
^a^^n  in  Europe.  Asia  and  throughout  the 
Cfd   we  beiiev^  that  Communist  support 
J^r  " war*  of  liberation"   would    topple   the 
developmg  countries  In  Asia  and  distort  the 
baS  of  power  in  that  part  of  «»«  worW^ 
Although   we   followed    a   policy    of    limited 
particllatlon.  as  everyone  knows    we  b^an 
L  be  dVawn  more  and  more  into  the  conflict^ 
our  present  expenditures  In  suPPO"  of  our 
involvement   are    in    exce«.    of    •J"    °f "'°^ 
dollars  a  day.  That  one  day's  support  of  the 
WW  my  frleZds  would  build  some  3,000  homes 

''^T^a^  we  are  In  a  new  era  of  International 
nniitlcal  involvement,  an  era  when  a  great 
^aS  e^ti  t^tween  what  a  political   leader 
orders  and  what  can  in  reality  be  done    We 
have  gCpled  with  thU  problem  for  a  long 
Ume   A  resident  has  resigned,  the  youth  of 
oS   country   are   aUenated   and   confused- 
?^v  Mk— why  flgbt  and  die  in  a  war  that 
eve?yo^e  say7cannot  be  won?  .  .  .  inflation 
grfps  us   No'one  wants  war-*nd  this  w-ar    s 
I  ^rtlcularly  unpopular  one.  But  we  must 
reSize  that  we  are  In  Vietnam  noic,  and  we 
can't  start  over  again  and  >^ake  a  decU  on 
to  stay  out.  But  time  has  changed  the  situ- 
auon  there.  We  have  boughl^with  lives  and 
money-time  for   the  South   Vietnamese   to 
help  themselves  get  their  shop  in  order.  We 
have  ftUowed  the  Vietnamese  people  the  op- 


nortunlty  to  develop  their  own  political  fu- 

met  T  JfTer  to  you  today  my  own  thought^ 
suegestlons  and  conclusions.  I  present  tl^em 
asl^fonstAictlve  way  to  provide  alternatives 

to  our  present  policy.  

First  and  foremost  our  objective  should  be. 
alone  with  the  South  Vietnamese  and  others, 
?i  bflng  an  end  to  the  killing  in  Vietnam. 

BO  h  president  Johnson  and  President 
Nixon  have  stated  there  is  no  possible  mili- 
tary solution  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  yet 
war  rages-killing  of  our  men  c<7ntlnues.  Our 
poTlcy.^our  stated  policy  must  be  t^  "d"« 
the  cost  in  life  and  suffering  to  the  absolute 
minimum  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  admission  by  two  P^^^Jf  "%,"^^i^ 
miutarv  solution  is  not  possible  In  Vietnam 
U  also^a  hint  that  future  policy  in  South- 
east Asia  must  be  a  departure  from  pa«t 
nollcles  Our  poUcy  today  must  be  that 
fhere  cannot  be  an  American  solution  for 
every  emergency-whether  fostered  by  In- 
ternal  revofutlon   or   external   aggress  on^  I 

am  not  suggesting  ^'-Jl'^'''^^Z°7JxlJ^^e 
eign  commitments,  but  we  must  reexamine 
them    in    light    of    the    realities    of    toda>  s 

*  Tlferefore  my  second  conclusion  in  con- 
nexion wuk  Vietnam  is  that  we  should  re- 
examine the  nature  of  our  Involvement  in 
strand  decide  what  action  we  can  take 
tThPin  Asians  achieve  the  economic  growth 
rnd'p'oimcTsUblllty    they   d^lr.   Former 

Secretary    of   Defense   Robert   S.   McNamara 
o^ce^id  "development  IS  security,"  and  we 
should   reflect  that  philosophy   in  the  con 
duct  of  our  future  foreign  policy. 

Thirdly  we  should  do  what  can  he  <*one 
to  m^-e  the  Saigon  government  and  the 
Han^l  government  to  a  political  se"l^""f°^ 
fdon't^belleve  we  should  Impose  our  wil  on 
them  in  this  connection,  but  we  should  place 
the  present  Saigon  government  on  notice 
th«f  A  We  intend  to  continue  to  with- 
draw-ts!^^t"^ly— ur      ground      forces 

'Twfwm  not  allow  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment  to  Interfere  with  our  initiatives  to  end 

^^'c^We  will  be  committed  to  a  phased 
Withdrawal,  and  that  In  line  ^-^^l^^^^J^^l 
drawal  we  will  maintain  our  firm  resolve 
to  negotTate  with  the  North  Vietnamese  for 
a  cSflre  and  negotiated  settlement^ 

Lefus  not  forget  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam-for    Ifs    the   Vietnamese   people   who 
^ve  be°en  fighting  for  f -"-,f -.^^Jf,'^ 
own  land.  The  civilians,  living  i^     ^,^„th 
himlets.  and  in  the  ciUes.  ^^ave  been  sUugh- 
tered  by  the  countless  thousands  by  the  Vtet 
cell  and   the   North  Vietnamese.   And   the 
Sourn    Vietnamese    Army    ha.    lost    many 
thousands  In  combat.  My  fourth  conclusion 
rf  that  we  should  assure  the  people  of  South 
Vlemam  of  our  commitment  to  continue  our 
^coScInd  social  development  a^  stance 
as  we  have  been  these  past  years.  Tremen 
dous  improvements  in  public  health  services. 
agricuuGral    development,    and    public    ad- 
Sstrative     planning     ^ave     been     m^e 
through  U.S.  aid  assistance.  We  ^l^ould   w 
s  ire  them  of  our  continued  support  of  their 
development     programs.     But     warn     them 
fhlt  assLtance  on  our  part  has  to  be  met 
b^  self  hel?  on  their  part  The  American  tax- 
Syer  will  not  tolerate  contributing  ml  lions 
^nl^  t^  have  no  effort  on  the  part  of   the 

""'F^tT^should  rerrain  completely  flexible 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  logistical.  Navy 
rnd^ir'p'orce  support  -«  will  provide-ge^- 
ine  our  commitment  to  the  Paris  talks  ana 
Sefgon's  wUilngness  to  take  steps  toward 
a  poUUcal  settlement  with  Hanoi. 


Lastlv.  we  should  support  our  President 
and  his  Administration  when  and  If  he  comes 
forth  with  a  workable  and  ""^ceptable  plan  to 
systematically  disengage  ourselves  from  the 

""  Ybelleve  President  Nixon,  "l^eh  is  predeces- 
sors Lvndon  B.  Johnson  and  John  F.  Ken 
nedv  *^ts  peace.  I  believe  the  Nat  on  is 
ready  to  give  him  the  kind  of  political  con- 
J^us  ne^cessary  lor  him  to  break  with  the 
D«t  If  he  does  not  respond  to  the  cries  then 
t^  neoDle  shall  be  heard-in  groups,  and  as 
ndlvldu^  at  the  polls  In  IB-^O-  The  will  of 
the   people   in   this   great   country   shall   be 

'^'t'o^king  back  over  the  past  10  mont-.s  I 
would   have   lo   sum   up    matters   this    v.ay. 

StJMMART 

ucomegroups  Is  lagging;  flood  control  and 
watershed  projects  are  threatened  by  the  -5  . 
\^atersiicu  iJi"j        ._.^.    -H„M>.tlon   cuts   ana 

-s^irern,rrk%uYHrbLh^g: 

-^-^^^n^Hs^H 
rhreLTomr.°.^vislon  a^mong  the  peo- 

^^I  stand  here  with  you  and  say  that  we 
Should  seek  an  honorable  end  to  the  w^r  m 
Vietnam.  I  am  not  suggesting  a  surrender 
lam  asking  for  a  specific  end  to  the 
war  m  Vietnam  by  adopting  a  Plan  that 
Tuld^mean  a  ^aduai  disengagement  o^ou^ 
military  involvement  there.  For  as  luug 
-^^A^t/l^a^wmb'^^orn  by  serious  division: 
Sur    youth    will    be    alienated    and    frus 

'"^o"^'  urgent   social    programs   will   be   ne- 

^'ouf  human  and  material  resource,  will  be 

"Buf  peace  In  Vietnam  can  unite  ^erlca. 
and  enable  a  war  to  be  waged  on  po^erty, 
disease,  hunger  and  despair.  .  .  • 

Our  cities  can  be  rebuilt. 

Our  education  programs  can  be  given  a 
much  needed  boost.  ^omprtted 

out  he.1111  "'•  1'»«'»  "°  ,"  '"""" 

tend  with  on  a  large  scale. 

we  have  taken  many  risks  In  war.  U  ,s 
now  time  to  marshal  an  effort  unprece- 
dented Tn  American  history  to  take  a  risk 
fn  the  cause  of  peace.  For.  as  one  recognlz^ 

^"^"T^^hr"l"/ndthe'  so^r  u'ni".  ^wer^ 
-rSri^^fo^able^^^^^^ 

the  sting  of  the  scorpion,  is  worth  the  ae 
struction  of  man's  existence. 
M  we  act  with  care,  and  a  firm  resolve,  and 
i.    f^   ,,nitP   in    an   effort   to   remedy    the 
^any  Vh^  rL'?act^  us.  then  in  time  our 
^c^  sense  wUl  vindicate  us.  Thank  you. 
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OUR  CBW  POLICY 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

^l'   CONHECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdati.'  November  6,  1969 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speakrr.  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  will  shortly  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  review  of  the  pol- 
icy governing  U.S.  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  activities.  The  questions  that 
will  be  considered  by  the  Council  are  of 
interest  to  every  concerned  American. 
My  colleague,  Mr,  McCarthy,  spoke  on 
October  20  at  Yale  University  on  this 
subject.  I  believe  that  his  remarks  are  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues  and  am  in- 
serting them  in  the  REcoRn  at  this 
point: 

Policy  on  Chemical  and  Bioi.ocicai. 

Warfare 

(By   Representative  Richard  D     McCahthy) 

More  than  the  winter  winds  blow  through 
the  streets  of  New  Haven  thl.s  fall;  the  winds 
of  change  also  blow  through  our  streets, 
stronger  and  more  penetrating  than  those 
Tn  rec^t  memory  Whether  they  bode  go<Jd 
or  111  depends  on  how  we  view  them  I.  for 
one,  see  in  tUiem  the  opportunity  to 
strengthen  and  renew  our  society — to  cast 
out  the  false,  to  restate  the  true,  to  strive 
for  a  more  perfect  society. 

The  demand  for  chanRe.  to  tjuestion  as- 
sumptions and  practices  that  have  gone  un- 
challenged Is  found  not  only  on  the  cam- 
pus but  in  the  halls  of  Congre.i-s  One  of  the 
symptoms  of  this  new  mood  has  been  the 
insistence  on  a  Congressional  review  of  our 
military  objectives  and  practices  not  only  in 
committee,  btu  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  the  floor  of  the  House.  For  the  first 
time  In  recent  memory,  members  of  Con- 
gress who  .ire  not  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  havie  cjuestloned  whether  we 
need  a  2'a  war  capability,  whether  we  should 
build  more  nuclear  aircraft  carriers,  whether 
we  need  or  can  h»ve  a  workable  anti-balUstlc 
missile  defense  syistem ' 

The  need  for  this  questioning  w.»s  recog- 
nized m  the  earliest  days  of  our  Republic. 
James  Madison  .said  In  the  Federalist  Papers: 

•'A  standing  force,  therefore,  is  a  danger- 
ous, at  the  same  time  that  it  may  be  a  nec- 
essary provision.  On  the  smallest  .scale  it  has 
its  Inconveniencee.  On  an  o.xtcnblve  scale  its 
consequences  may  be  fatal  On  any  scale  it  is 
an  object  of  laudable  circumspection  and 
precaution  " 

Fortunately,  the  emphasis  today  is  on  cir- 
cumspection and  precaution. 

In  the  military  budget  for  1970  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  sent  to  Congress  there  is  some- 
where between  $400  and  .$600  million  lor 
chemical  and  biological  warlare  activities. 
depending  on  how  you  do  your  bookkeeping. 
In  relative  terms  that  Is  a  Mii.ill  part  of  the 
total  of  $77  billion.  It  casts  a  small  shadow 
compared  to  that  of  the  $7  10  billion  for  an 
ABM.  the  $25  30  billion  needed  to  support 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  or  the  billions  spent  on 
military  aircraft. 

One  might  ask  why  CBW  should  be  singled 
out  for  particular  attention.  The  answer,  I 
believe  is  twofold.  First,  .is  one  .American 
le.ider  said  not  too  long  ago.  "the  United 
States  can  .ifford  anything  it  needs  What  it 
can't  afford  Is  what  It  doesn't  need  "  I  sug- 
gest that  there  is  much  in  our  CBW  arsenal 
that  we  don  t  need  Second,  our  jxjllcles  and 
practices  In  the  urea  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  threaten  to  break  down  one 
of  the  few  areas  In  which  mankind  has  lim- 
ited mans  Inhumanity  to  man.  The  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925  banning  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  Js  one  of  the  few  arms- 
limitations  measures   that   has  worked.  Yet 
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we  remain  one  of  two  major  nations  that  has 
not  ratified  that  treaty.  Our  present  CBW 
policies  and  practices — policies  that  do  not 
make  it  clear  whether  we  will  use  gas  or 
germs  as  offensive  weapons — and  practices 
that  Included  the  massive  use  of  tear  gas  as 
a  means  to  kill  In  Vietnam — threaten  the 
very  fabric  of  the  CJeneva  Protocol  I  do  not 
think  that  we.  as  a  nation,  ought  to  be  the 
one  to  erode  this  restraint  on  inhumanity. 

Fortunately,  our  CBW  policies  are  now  be- 
ing reviewed.  The  Executive  Branch  Is  now 
conducting  the  first  cofnprehenslve  re-evalvi- 
atlon  of  this  subject  in  more  than  a  decade. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  National  Security 
Council  will  meet  to  consider  the  various  al- 
ternatives Based  on  the  discussions  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Security 
Council.  President  Nixon  will  decide  on  poli- 
cies governing  the  use  of  cither  gas  or  germs, 
the  levels  of  stockpiles  of  these  weapons  that 
we  need  In  light  of  the  policy  guidelines  that 
have  been  adopted,  and  our  consequent  posi- 
tions on  International  treaties  and  resolu- 
tions. This  .Administration  is  young.  It  does 
not  have  the  weight  of  previous  statements 
on  chemical  and  biological  warfare  to  throw 
off  It  has  an  ijpportunlty  to  st.ite  a  rew 
policy.  This  is  a  chance  that  should  not  be 
discarded  lightly. 

Following  President  Nixon's  actions,  Con- 
gr<>ss  win  have  an  opportunity  to  review  our 
CBW  policies.  I  believe  we  can  adopt  an  en- 
llghteneii  and  humanitarian  policy,  one  that 
takes  In  account  both  the  realities  of  power 
and  the  basic  principles  of  conduct  that  form 
the  fabric  of  our  civilization. 

What  should  our  policy  for  chemical  .ind 
biological  warf.ire  be?  I  would  like  to  out- 
line the  ciimenslons  of  the  [xjllcy  and  sug- 
gest the  jMJSitlon  that  I  believe  we  should 
adopt. 

I.ETHAI,    CHEMICAL    AND    BIOLOGICAL    WEAPONS 

The  most  potent  weapons  in  our  CBW 
arsenal  are  the  deadly  chemicals  and  blologi- 
cals.  They  range  from  the  persistent  nerve 
gas,  VX.  that  can  kill  If  only  a  drop  falls 
on  your  skin,  to  the  highly  Infectious  plague 
that  IS  normally  fatal.  Tliey  Include  the  latest 
perversion  of  biology.  Toxins,  that  are  the 
by-products  of  bacteria,  which  in  the  base  of 
botulinus  toxin  is  even  more  deadly  than 
nerve  gas.  As  the  recent  UN  Report  [jointed 
out.  these  are  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
They  fall  in  the  same  category  as  our  nu- 
clear missiles  and  bombs.  We  have  large 
stockpiles  of  these  weapons.  We  deploy  dead- 
ly chemicals  both  In  West  Germany  and  in 
the  Pacific.  We  are  probably  the  only  luition 
to  stockpile  quantities  of  deadly  biological 
weapons  and  agents 

Our  military  strategists  tell  us  that  we 
need  to  maintain  an  offensive  capability  in 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  as  a  deter- 
rent to  use  of  these  weapons  on  us.  I  believe 
that  In  the  case  of  deadly  diseases  their 
reasoning  Is  faulty.  They  tell  us  that  we  do 
not  need  biological  weapons  In  a  nticlear 
exch.in^e  unless  we  are  solely  Interested  In 
killing  more  people  Tliey  admit  BW  would 
not  be  used  in  the  .so-called  big  war.  But 
going  beyond  that,  biological  weapons  are 
by  their  very  nature  so  unreliable,  uncon- 
trullable.  unpredictable,  so  dangerous,  that 
they  are  not  very  likely  to  be  used,  rhe 
dlflicultles  in  using  a  we.ipon  of  this  kind, 
such  as  whether  or  not  the  bacteria  u.sed 
might  be  earned  by  the  wind  or  by  infec- 
tion to  a  neighboring  country,  or  whether 
the  clisea.ses  might  start  a  world  epidemic 
or  pandemic,  lead  to  Its  rejection  even  by 
some  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons.  Even  General 
William  W,  .Stone,  Jr.  the  Army's  new  Di- 
rector of  CBR.  admitted  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  it  was  unlikely  that 
we  would  use  an  Infectious  deadly  disease 
for  these  very  reasons. 

Moreover,  deadly  disease  can  be  used  as  a 
weapon  by  the  smallest  country,  A  nation 
that  cannot  afford  a  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
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tem  could  quite  easily  afford  a  dangerous 
biological  warfare  capability.  For  example 
experts  have  pointed  out  that  a  small  group 
qf  men  could  rent  a  candy  factory  In  Brook- 
lyn, produce  bacteria  and  spread  It  over  the 
city  with  the  smoke  that  rl.ses  from  a  hiRh 
chimney,  TTiey  might  succeed  In  killing  three 
or  four  million  people  In  New  '^'ork  City  in 
this  manner,  Ar.('  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
disaster  we  might  not  know  which  country 
initiated  the  attack  Deadly  biological  weap- 
ons cannot  really  be  considered  a  deterrent 
against   their  use  by  another  country. 

I  believe  that  we  can  abandon  deadly 
biological  weapons  and  rely  on  our  public  and 
prlviite  medical  research  organizations  lor 
a  defense  against  disease  Not  only  Is  It  in  our 
Interest  as  a  nation  with  a  sophisticated 
military  capability  to  ban  this  form  of  war- 
tare,  it  goes  .igalnst  our  basic  principles  to 
consider  disease  as  a  weapon  that  we  might 
use  I  believe  that  If  a  plague  was  loosed  on 
one  of  our  allies,  we  wouldn't  loose  a  plague 
on  ilie  ;ittacker  H.ither.  we  would  send  in  as 
many  medical  teams  as  we  could  to  stamp 
out  the  plague  and  respond  with  conven- 
tional or  nuclear  weapons  If  need  be 

Our  strategists  admit  that  the  deadly 
chemicals  would  not  be  iLsed  in  the  big  war. 
rhey  are  not  as  effective,  lon-for-ton.  as  nu- 
clear weapons  Also,  they  are  highly  depend- 
ent on  weather  conditions.  So  they  do  not 
lall  In  the  category  of  a  strategic  weapon,  de- 
.'■plte  the  money  we  spent  to  invent  an  ICBM 
warhead  that  can  carry  it. 

The  most  plausible.  If  that  is  the  appro- 
priate word.  u.se  of  deadly  chemicals  accord- 
ing to  our  strategists  would  be  a  situation 
in  Eiinoe  where  an  attack  Is  made  on  the 
West  In  addition  to  conventional  explosives, 
the  Eastern  bloc  nations  might  employ  nerve 
gas  to  gain  an  advantage  If  they  used  nerve 
gas.  It  would  force  our  troops  to  take  precau- 
tions that  would  seriously  limit  their  fighting 
capability  The  Eastern  bloc  forces  could  ex- 
ploit this  to  overrun  Europe  This  assumes, 
of  course,  that  we  would  not  use  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  in  a  situation  like  this,  as  as- 
sumption that  many  strategists  question.  Our 
planners  argue  that  we  need  to  maintain  a 
capability  with  deadly  chemicals  to  counter 
the  Eastern  bloc's  capabilities  If  both  sides 
have  a  capability,  they  argue,  neither  side  is 
likely  to  use  It  And  by  deploying  nerve  gas, 
we  give  ourselves  an  option  other  than  nu- 
clear shovild  a  conflict  break  out 

I  tind  It  difficult  to  believe  that  if  the 
Eastern  bloc  attacked  the  West  that  nuclear 
weapons  would  not  be  used  If  Sergeant  mis- 
siles filled  with  nerve  gas  and  the  Russian 
equivalent  were  exchanged  along  a  side  front 
in  Europe  with  resulting  civilian  casualties, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  nuclear 
missiles  would  follow.  But  if  you  do  accept 
the  initial  reasoning  of  the  strategists,  that 
deadly  gas  is  necessary  to  counter  deadly  gas 
and  IS  a  lesser  evil  than  nuclear  warfare, 
then  you  must  accept  the  necessity  to  stock- 
pile gas  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific.  The 
amounts  needed  can  then  be  worked  out  ac- 
cording to  our  plans  for  the  defense  of  NATO 
nations. 

I  believe  that  for  the  time  being  we  must 
maintain  a  deterrent  capability  In  deadly 
chemicals  for  tactical  purposes  it  is  mv  im- 
pression that  our  stockpile  is  based  on  a  stra- 
tegic as  well  as  a  tactical  requirement.  If  so. 
we  can  get  rid  of  the  strategic  base  A  hard 
look  at  the  advantages  versus  the  disad- 
vantages of  chemicals  may  also  show  us  that 
we  can  spend  our  defen.se  dollar  for  better 
purposes  elsewhere,  I  al.so  believe,  however, 
that  we  should  firmly  state  that  we  will  not 
use  gas  first,  as  do  all  of  the  NATO  and  War- 
saw Pan  countries  except  the  United  States 
today 

NON-LmiAL    f  HE.MICAL    AND    BIOLOGICAL    WEAP- 
ONS   OTHER   THAN    TEAR   CAS 

The  policy  governing  the  use  of  non-lethal 
chemical     and     biological     weapons     is     the 
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most  controversial  question  today.  In  this 
Ta^gory  o!S  CBW  arsenal  Includes  the  so- 
cluL  mcapaclt*Ung  biological  weapons^ 
Weapons  that  would  spread  dise^  such  as 
uUaremla.  Venezuelan  Equine  Encephalitis 
.r  toxins  such  as  staphylococcus  on  ai»  enemy^ 
Vhe  only  so-called  Incapacitating  gas  In  the 
arsenal  Is  BZ,  an  l^D-like  mind  shattering 
uKe"t  that  can  put  a  person  to  sleep  or  as 
long  as  three  days.  We  have  stockpiles  of 
incapacitating  biological  agents,  incapacltat- 
;nc  t  ixlns.  and  BZ, 

Although  CBW  experts  talk  enthuslastl- 
caH V  of  a  gas  that  will  put  evervone  to  .sleep 
[or  several  davs  while  an  occupying  force 
oparates  ^>^-^"^"*  hats  from  the  black  hats, 
there  is  no  weapon  of  this  type  In  the  chem- 
ist's beaker  yet. 

Military  planners  argue  that   il  would  be 
mo  e    humrne   to  use  a  disea.se  that  would 
make  everyone  in  a  country  sick  for  several 
davs  or  a  gas  that  would  only  knock  them  out 
famer  thfn  conventional  orn"clear  weapon. 
General     WlUlam     Stone     told     the     House 
Armed   Services   Comn.ittee    that    the    Arm^ 
int^roreted   the  Geneva   Protocol  of   1925   to 
ban  on'^the  lethal  chemical  and  biological 
weapons    and    not    the    incapacitating    oncs^ 
L    add  tiun    to    my    .surprise    that    General 
Stone,  a  chemical  and  biological  v^rfare  ex- 
nert    should   be    called   upon    to   define   the 
n^eanlng  of  this  International  treaty  to  Con- 
fess is  mV  -^P^'-  ^'-^  >''^  '"'".''of  sme 
dUIcrs  from  that  of  the  Department  of  State 
^d  other   t.jp  policy   makers    Secretary  of 
state  Rv"k,  for  example,  '-Ueved  that  on  y 
tear  pas  was  exempted,  and  then  on!^  lor  hu- 
manitarian purposes.  „  „.,lloH 
The  case  against  the  use  of  the  so-^Ued 
lucaDacitatlng  diseases  is  to  me  overwhelm- 
g  "VTrst,  doctors  and  biologists  point  out 
hat  what  may  be  incapacitating  for  one  per- 
n  n  ay  be  deadly  for  the  next   fe  know  too 
ttle  about  the  individual  and  the  dl.'-ase    o 
be   sure   that   we   wouldn't   have  20  to  60  , 
atahties  rather  than  only  2'    .  the  military 
definition    of    lncap:icUating    as   oppo^ed    to 
fatal   The  difficulties  in  gett.np  uniform  ex- 
posure to  the  bacteria  or  tox.n  make  any  cer- 
.au  tv   about   fatalities  highly  questionable^ 
And  we  are  not  likely  to  have  a  test  program 
'that  will  give  any  such  assurance^ 

Also  if  a  nation  were  attacked  with  an 
incapacitating  disease,  it  -°ulcl  not  know 
ihal  It  wasn't  a  deadly  disease  At  that  point 
the  nuclear  exchange  might  begin. 

I  believe  that  we  should  abandon  the  so- 
called  incapacitating  biological  weapons  as 
a  art  of  our  arsenal  because  they  are  un- 
rel  able  and  for  the  same  reasons  that  we 
'hould  abandon  deadly  blologicals-they  are 
out  of  keeping  with  the  highest  principles  of 
our  society. 

Although   a  BZ-like   gas  sounds   as   if   it 
mieht  be  the  ideal  weapon,  a  closer  examina- 
Uon  reveals  its  shortcomings.  As  is  the  case 
!  Uh  anv  other  gas,  BZ  is  difficult  to  apply 
uniformIy.°One  person  may  get  ^ -^^/°- 
The  next  may  get  a  heavy  dose.  In  the  first 
case  there  may  be  no  ill  effects  after  several 
hours    In   the   other   case,   the  person   may 
.leep  for  three  days  and  may  wake  up  with 
his  mind  permanently  altered.  In  the  desert^ 
a  person  who  does  not  get  water  ^^•lthln  six 
hours  Will  die.  In  certain  countries  with  un- 
dernourished people,  three  days  w'thout  food 
or    water   could    kill    a   sizable    P^^^   ^^Jf^ 
population.  And  of  course  we  would  have  to 
assume  that   if  we  used  such  a  gas,  others 
might  use  It  against  us.  For  these  reasons   I 
beheve  that  BZ  Is  more  of  a  lethal  than  an 
incapacitating    gas    and    should    at   best    be 
considered  a  reUUatory  weapon. 
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TEAR   CASES 

The  only  gas  or  germ  weapon  in  our  CBW 
arsenal  now  being  used  In  combat  Is  CS--S,  a 
super-tear  gas  that  might  more  fPP^^P^^' 
ately  be  called  a  lung  gas.  It  is  the  third 
generation  oX  OS.  It  U  nucromlnlaturlzed  so 
that  It  is  invisible  and  penetrates  deep  Into 


the  lungs.  It  is  coated  to  resist  moisture.  We 
have  bought  more  than  9,871.000  pounds  of 
CS-2  and  \Xe  predecessor,  CS-1,  for  use  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Although  Pentagon  spokes- 
men continue  to  try  to  portray  this  gas  as  a 
means  of  saving  rather  than  taking  "ves.  Its 
main  use  in  Vietnam  Is  as  an  aid  for  killing. 
Army  training  circulars  and  periodicals 
newspaper  reports  and  eyewitnesses,  all  tell 
of  the  use  of  tear  gas  to  drive  the  eneiny 
into  the  open  where  he  can  be  k'^ed  ^^ 
artillery  fire,  bombs,  or  bullets.  Fortified 
positions  that  have  successfully  resisted  at- 
tacks bv  B-52's  have  fallen  after  attack  com- 
bined with  tear  gas.  Hamburger  Hill,  for  ex- 
ample,   was   only   taken   after   tear   gas   was 

"^Tne   argument   for   not   using   tear   gas   to 
help  kill  is  much  the  s.ame  as  that  for  other 
Bises    II  we  use  it.  others  can  use  It  against 
us   In  a  reported  but  unverified  case  ct  use  of 
te.ir  cas  bv  the  North  Vietnamese  against  our 
1  .rces.  a  platoon  of  G.I.  s  was  caught  without 
lis  masks  on  and  wiped  out   Use  of  gas  could 
benefit    tne    North    Vietnamese    n.uch    more 
than  us.  We  occupy  set  positions  in  the  cities 
th'.t  are  mortared  or  rocketed  with  ease    On 
tne  other  hand  he   is  usually  on  the  move 
and  therefore  less  subject  to  attack  with  gas. 
The  use  of  gas.  any  gas.  also  leads  txj  escala- 
tion  World  Wa-  I  witnessed  first  the  use  c^f 
tear   pas.  then  chlorine,  then  phosgene  and 
mustard,   and   resulted   in   over   one   million 
c:isualt:es.    The    only    cflectue    ban    is    one 
against  the  use  of  any  gaj. 

Armv  spokesmen  say  that  tear  gar,  is  not 
covered  bv  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  They 
usuallv  auempt  to  confute  the  argument  by 
saving  that  tear  gas  is  used  by  almost  ever> 
government  for  civil  disturbances  The  point 
should  be  made  clear-the  Geneva  Protocol 
specifically  spoke  of  the  use  of  gas  in  war 
and  excluded  other  uses  of  tear  gas  This 
obviously  is  not  the  way  tear  gas  is  being 
used  in  Vietnam. 

In  my  opinion,  our  use  of  tear  gas  1"  \>et- 
nam  violates  the  Geneva  Protocol.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  nations  which  have  signed 
the  Protocol  consider  tear  gas  to  be  covered 
bv  the  treaty.  If  we  decide  to  ratify  the 
treatv.  we  will  have  to  forego  the  use  of  tear 
gas  as  a  means  of  killing  I  do  not  believe 
that  tear  gas  should  be  excluded  from  the 
ban  on  first-use  of  gas  in  war.  An  attempt 
to  ratify  the  Protocol  with  this  ban  wou  d 
lead  to  an  erosion  of  this  treaty.  We  would 
have  to  specify  what  we  mean  by  tear  gas, 
what  the  formula  was,  what  the  particle  size 
should  be.  I  do  not  think  such  a  reservation 
would  work,  even  if  it  were  acceptable  to  the 
other  signers  of  the  Protocol.  „.„„ 

I  would  also  add  here  that  the  military 
have  not  studied  the  effects  on  health  of  the 
tear  gases.  Recent  reports  from  Belfast  and 
Berkeley  raise  serious  questions  as  to 
whether  tear  gas  should  be  used  on  people 
except  ns  a  hvst  resort.  I  have  asked  Secretary 
of  HEW  Finch  to  give  me  a  report  on  this 
problem  so  that  we  can  know  whether  these 
g.ises  should  be  banned. 

DEPOLIANTS 

Defoliants  as  a  chemical  weapon  have 
first  been  used  on  a  widespread  basis 
in 'Vietnam.  We  spray  crops  and  vegetation 
with  aircraft  both  herbicides  and  defoliants 
that  either  kill  the  crop  or  strip  the  leaves 
'rom  the  vegetation.  About  140  ml  lion 
pounds  of  defoliants  and  herbicides  have 
been  u-ed  in  Vietnam,  some  areas  receiving 
repeated  sprayings.  The  procedures  and  tech- 
niques used  in  this  operation  were  developed 
by  our  biological  warfare  technicians  at  Fort 

Detrlck.  ,  ^. „ 

Army  spokesmen  argue  that  the  anti-crop 
campaign  is  only  a  part  of  a  l«fger  anti-food 
cimpaign.  They  also  argue  that  the  crop- 
spraying  part  of  the  program  Is  quite  small. 
They  argue  that  the  spraying  of  vegetation 
saves  lives  and  does  no  permanent  damage 
to  Vietnam.  They  point  to  the  use  of 
weed-klUers  In  the  United  States  as  a  Justi- 


fication for  our  chemical  campaign  In  Viet- 
nam. 

I  believe  that  the  use  of  chemicals  as  an 
anti-food  weapon  Is  highly  unprincipled^ 
Starvauon  Is  a  weapon  that  strikes  the  old 
and  the  voung,  the  sick  and  infirm,  first. 
The  fighting  man  is  the  last  to  suffer  as 
Dr  Jean  Mayer,  President  Nlxon'a  nutrition 
advisor  has  pointed  out.  We  didn't  use  the 
blight  against  the  Japanese  rice  crop  in 
World  War  II:  I  don't  believe  that  we  should 
use  herbicides  against  crops  in  Vietnam. 

The  use  of  defoliants  and  herbicides  was 
not  mentioned  In  the  Cieneva  Protocol  when 
11     was     drafted     because     these     chemicals 
hadn't  been  invented.  Although  the  UN  Re- 
port   discusses    the    use    of    defoliants    and 
benbicides.    K    is    not    clear    whether    they 
are    banned    bv    the    Protocol   or    not.   I    be- 
lieve that  herbicides  used  for  crop  desiruc- 
uon   certainly   are   covered    by   the   spirit   of 
Vie  Protocol.  I  have  grave  reservations  about 
the   use  of  defoliants  on   vegetation  on   the 
missive  scale   that   we  have  employed  them 
in   Virtnam,    Even   the   expert   Msuallv    cr.cd 
bv    the   Departments   of    State   and   Defense 
to  lusilfv  the  u.<=e  of  defoliants  in  Vietnam. 
Dr  "Fred' Tschlrlcv,  admits  that  v.e   need   to 
l.now  much   more   about  the   e:icns   of   our 
activity  than  we  do  now.  An  intensive  and 
careful  i.ssersment  of  the  c:lect.E  of  our  de- 
foliation operations  in  Vietnam  U  one  of  the 
highest  orders  of  priority.  Only  In  this  way 
will  we  know  whether  operations  of  this  type 
permanentlv   alter   the  ecology  of   a   nation 
Othe.-wise  we  mav  find  our  actions  described 
m  the   words  of  Tacitus,   'when   they  make 
a  wilderness,  they  call  it  peace   ' 

I  have  also  recently  learned  that  the  her- 
bicides used  on  crops  in  Vietnam,  whether  on 
purp-~c  or  by  accident,  ha,  resulted  m  ".he 
birth  of  deformed  children  in  Vietnam.  Thr.t 
the  application  of  chemicals  to  food  has  this 
effect  should  not  surprise  us  The  history  of 
the  use  of  hard  insecticides  sh-'uld  r-ave 
warned  us  that  this  would  happen  Wh.-.t  aoes 
surprise  me  is  that  we  continue  t.o  use  tnese 
herbicides  and  defoliants  alter  reports  a 
their  danger  have  been  received,  I  have  asKed 
Secretary  Finch  for  a  full  report  on  t.ie 
medical" dangers   inherent   in   this   program. 

STOCKPILES    AND    FORCES 

I  believe  that  we  can  s.gnlficantly  reduce 
our  stockpiles  of  gas  if  we  adopt  the  policies 
that  I  have  recommended  I  believe  that  we 
can  convert  our  biological  warfare  labora- 
tories and  production  centers  into  medical 
research  laboratories  without  affecting  our 
defense  capabilitv,  I  believe  we  can  Innit 
our  chemical  effort  to  research  and  deyel.p- 
ment  and  a  limited  retaliatory  capability, 

INTERNATIONAL    INITIATIVES 

I  have  alreadv  urged  President  Nixon  to 
resubmit  the  Geneva  Protocol  to  the  ^mted 
States  Senate  for  ratification.  Ninety-eight 
other  Congressmen  and  23  Senators  have 
loined  in  sponsoring  resolutions  urging  him 
to  do  BO,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  can  hold  hearings  ott 
the  House  Resolution  in  the  near  future,  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  would  welcome  the 
chance  to  consider  this  treaty,  ^       .      „ 

A  second  international  Initiative  fias  been 
made  bv  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  Geneva 
Disarmament  Committee,  The  UK  has  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  that  would  ban  the  de%el- 
opment.  production,  stxockpiling  and  use  of 
bloloe'cal  weapons.  The  White  House  indi- 
cated In  a  letter  to  me  that  the  United  States 
supports  this  resolution  in  principle  As  a 
result  of  the  National  Security  Council  meet- 
ing, we  should  go  on  to  endorse  this  resolu- 
tion and  fully  support  lt£  P^f  ^«  "^  ^^^ 
united  isatlons.  We  do  not  need  disease  ^ 

a    W6SL130E1 

Third.  I  believe  that  we  can  take  the  initia- 
tive at  the  UiUted  NaUons  to  work  for 
effective  disarmament  controls  for  chwilcal 
weapons.  We  spend  only  a  fraction  of  the 
money    on    delation    and   arms    lUnltatlon 


that  If  we  redress 
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atudlefl  that  we  di  on  stockpiling.  I   think 


this  balance,  we  may  be 


a^le  to  work  out  ar^  effective  arms  limitation 
treaty  for  chemical  weapons. 

Fourth,  I  believe  that  we  should  establish 
a  blue-ribbon  paniil  of  objective  experts  to 
examine  the  effect!  of  the  defoliation  cam- 
paign In  Vietnam,  tn  this  way.  preparations 
for  the  study  couli  be  made  and  it  could 
be  Initiated  as  soon  as  the  conflict  ends. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  that  we  should 
re-assert  the  tradltonal  policy  of  the  United 
States  towards  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare, the  policy  enunciated  by  Presidents 
Harding,  CooUdRe.  Hoover,  Itoosevell  and 
Elsenhower.  This  Is  a  f)oIlcy  that  states  that 
we  regard  these  foms  of  warfare  with  horror 
and  revulsion  and  will  only  use  them  in 
retaliation.  I  belle  re  we  should  go  further 
and  abandon  bloloe:lcal  warfare  And  I  believe 
that  we  should  seach  for  effective  means  of 
limiting  chemical  warfare  These  objectives 
are  within  our  reach  It  is  up  to  us  to  take 
them. 

Warfare  Is  a  kin  1  of  madness,  a  collective 
sickness  of  mar  kind.  Fortunately,  our 
revulsion  at  over  one  million  f^as  casualties 
In  World  War  I  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
one  suocesGful  arms  limitation  in  recent  his- 
tory. We  can  streni^then  this  limitation.  And 
we  cau  work  to  adept  other  arms  UmlUitlons. 
a  ban.  on  nuclear  weapons,  a  means  of  re- 
solving Intematloral  conflict  without  resort- 
ing to  violence.  These  are  the  ultimate 
objectlvee.  Perhaps  on  CBW  we  can  set  a 
pattern. 


INFLUENCE  Otf  MILITARY  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT ON  SOCIETY  AND 
NATIONAL  ECONOMY 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  HUGHES 

DF    tOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  DF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday^  November  5.  1969 

Mr.  HUGHESL  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  that  ther0  is  a  rising  concern  in 
our  country  regarding  the  influence  of 
the  military  on  bur  society  and  our  na- 
tional economy.  This  concern,  which  had 
its  best  known  expression  in  President 
Eisenhower's  farewell  speech  as  Presi- 
dent, Is  shared  \)y  a  growing  number  of 
concerned  citizei^s  who  represent  a  wide 
variance  of  opirtion  on  other  issues  of 
war  and  peace. 

Many  of  our  young  people  are  feeling 
this  same  concern  over  the  influence  of 
the  Military  Establishment  on  our  cul- 
ture. Some  expiress  this  by  dropping 
out,  some  by  protest,  some  even  by 
violence.  However,  an  increasing  number 
of  young  people  are  turning  their  in- 
tellectual capabilities  to  serious  study 
and  analysis  of  our  system  in  order  to 
find  answers  to  the  questions  raised  by 
the  protestors. 

Whether  we  a^ree  with  their  conclu- 
sions or  not.  I  Relieve  we  can  applaud 
their  initiative  and  constructive  purpose. 
Research  and  inlvestigation  require  in- 
tellectual discipline  and  the  commitment 
of  ideas  to  *he  coljd  logic  of  print  shows  a 
willingness  to  debate  their  validity. 

One  sucft  group  of  young  people  was 
organized  this  slimmer  by  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studias,  an  independent  re- 
search organization  concerned  with  con- 
temporary issues  bf  public  policy.  Eleven 
college  students  spent  the  summer  in- 
^vestigating  the  w^y  policies  are  evolved 
*in  the  Military  Establishment,  including 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

our  future  policy  toward  foreign  involve- 
ments and  the  way  in  which  weapons 
procurement  decisions  are  made. 

I  commend  these  students  for  their 
initiative  in  undertaking  their  studies 
and  also  their  willingness  to  put  their 
views  on  the  line  in  this  fashion.  Recog- 
nizing that  viewpoints  expressed  in  such 
projects  may  be  highly  controversial.  I 
nonetheless  believe  that  studies  of  this 
nature  are  eminently  worthwhile  and  I 
hope  Ihey  will  continue.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  bciiiK  no  objection,  tlie  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rr.PORT    OF    THE     N.^TIONAL    SECUBITV     SUMMER 

Research   Project 

contents 
Iiilroductlon. 
I   Intervention. 
II.  Arms  and  Industry. 
HI.  The  National  Security  State. 
IV   Conclusion. 
.Appendl.x: 

Pentagon  Lobbying — "The  FDL  Paper. 
Fi>relgn  Officers  Training  List. 
Summer  Project  Members. 

INTRODUCTION 

Under  the  spon.sorshlp  of  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies,  a  group  of  11  college  stu- 
dents has  conducted  an  intensive  investiga- 
tion into  the  activities  and  policies  of  the 
American  defense  establishment  The  use  of 
a  summer  study  to  investigate  an  institu- 
tion or  policy  has  become  frequent  practice. 
In  fact,  this  approach  has  been  used  by  the 
national  .security  establishment  it.self  in  the 
development  of  new  weapon  systems. 

Leonard  Rodberg,  professor  of  physics  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  former  head 
of  science  policy  research  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  acted  as  coordi- 
nator for  the  students,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Institutes  co-directors,  Richard  Bar- 
net  and  Marc  Raskin.  Seymour  M.  Hersh, 
former  AP  correspondent  at  the  Pentagon 
and  author  of  the  book  Cliemical  and  Biolog- 
ical Warfare.  Arnerica's  Hidden  Arsenal  ad- 
vised the  students  on  Investigative  matters. 

The  .students  pored  over  military  and  in- 
dustrial Journals,  studied  the  reports  of  re- 
search organizations  like  Rand  and  the  Insti- 
tute for  Defense  Analysis,  and  interviewed 
ranking  officials  in  the  Pentagon  and  State 
Department  They  did  not  make  use  of  clas- 
sified material  The  information  and  conclu- 
sions In  this  report  are  based  on  sources 
which  are  open  to  newsmen  and  the  public — 
sources,  however,  which  are  little  used  other 
than  by  military  contractors  and  military- 
orlenled  professional  organizations. 

This  report  Is  an  attempt  to  Illuminate, 
in  some  specific,  critical  areas,  the  function- 
ing of  the  national  security  establishment 
which  has  evolved  in  the  United  States.  The 
different  sections  of  the  report  are  based  on 
longer,  more  detailed  papers  prepared  by  In- 
dividual students  during  the  course  of  the 
summer.  The  complete  papers  with  research 
notes  are  expected  to  be  published  in  book 
form  in  the  near  future. 

I.    INTERVENTION 

The  policy  has  not  changed 
President  Nixon's  recent  statements  about 
American  military  disengagement  from  the 
ITiird  World,  p.aticularly  Asia,  have  a  famil- 
iar ring.  President  Johnson  stated  that 
American  boys  would  not  be  .sent  to  do  the 
Job  for  Asian  boys,  and  President  Kennedy 
stressed  the  importance  of  self-reliance  for 
the  less  developed  nations.  Such  rhetoric 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  policy.  Our  pe- 
rusal of  official  government  policy  documents 
and  our  Interviews  with  government  officials 
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have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  American 
foreign  policy  with  regard  to  the  Third 
World  has  not  changed  essentially  from  the 
days  of  Truman,  and  it  will  not  be  changed 
by  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Vietnam  was  not  an  aberration,  but  a  logi- 
cal outcome  of  US.  foreign  policy  in  the 
post-WWII  era  Policy  makers  miscalculated 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  underestimated 
the  ability  of  the  enemy  to  resist  American 
military  might.  As  President  Johnson  noted 
in  his  1966  State  of  the  Union  address.  Viet- 
nam 'ij  not  an  Isolated  episode  but  another 
great  event  In  the  policy  that  we  have  fol- 
lowed with  strong  consistency  since  WWII  " 

Our  investigation  has  shown  that  the  US 
failure  in  Vietnam  has  not  c.iUed  Into  ques- 
tion the  basic  premises  of  American  foreign 
policy.  Policy  makers  have  not  forsaken  the 
policy  of  intervention — they  merely  wish  to 
defend  U.S.  interests  at  a  more  acceptable 
level  of  cost  Policy  makers  have  derived  two 
Important  lessons  from  our  Vietnam  experi- 
ence: (1)  We  need  to  be  more  selective  in 
choosing  the  next  country  In  which  to  apply 
our  own  forces;  (2)  We  need  to  formulate 
more  suitable  tactics. 

An  officer  in  the  JCS  counterlnsurgency 
division  told  us,  "Intervention  on  any  Bcale 
leads  to  further  intervention.  So  In  the  fu- 
ture any  cause  will  be  much  more  carefully 
examined  and  our  response  much  more  care- 
fully assessed."  Another  noted  that  "we  are 
going  to  make  a  more  careful  assessment  of 
geography  and  historical  circumstances. 
When  these  factors  make  the  situation  fav- 
orable, we  should  be  able  to  defeat  them 
without  risking  the  Involvement  of  combat 
troops,  which  Is  something  we  deeply  desire 
to  avoid."  By  way  of  Illustration,  the  officer 
explained  that  "the  historical  circumstances 
of  Thailand  make  it  a  good  bet.  Unlike  South 
Vietnam,  it  Is  a  nation  to  begin  with;  It  has 
experienced  centuries  of  stable  governments, 
has  religious  and  social  cohesion,  has  a 
pretty  secure  economic  base,  and  Is  Included 
under  treaty  arrangements  with  the  United 
States  " 

Walking  over  to  a  map  of  Asia,  he  planted 
his  linger  on  Burma.  "Here  would  be  a  coun- 
try we  would  have  second  thoughts  about 
protecting,  from  the  simple  standpoint  of 
geography.  It  has  a  long  border  with  China, 
which  would  give  the  insurgents  a  secure 
sanctuary,  and  would  allow  an  almost  pain- 
less Infiltration  of  men  and  supplies."  Mov- 
ing his  finger  over  to  the  Philippines,  he 
continued.  "In  the  Philippines,  however, 
there  Is  a  chance  to  assert  our  naval  power. 
The  country  Is  surrounded  by  water,  so  It 
would  be  Impossible  for  an  Insurgent  move- 
ment to  receive  outside  aid  There,  sources  of 
weapons  could  easily  be  dried  up." 

The  question  of  future  armed  interven- 
tions is.  thus,  one  of  risk-calculatlon.  High 
and  middle-level  officials  from  the  State  De- 
partment and  Department  of  Defense  reg- 
ularly participate  In  elaborate  war  games 
spon.sored  by  the  JCS  Joint  War  Games 
.\gency  Players  act  out  scenarios  of  crisis  sit- 
uations. "Some  games."  said  General  Wheel- 
er, "have  caused  a  revision  in  contingency 
plans  .  .  "  The  danger  is  that  such  meth- 
ods have  the  effect  of  assuring  policy  makers 
that  they  have  explored  and  resolved  all  as- 
pects of  a  problem,  and  they  may  decide  to 
Intervene,  confident  that  the  correct  cal- 
culation has  been  made. 

As  the  Pentagon  sees  it.  one  of  the  prob- 
lems with  Vietnam — in  addition  to  our  fail- 
ure to  properly  assess  the  risk  Involved 
there — was  that  our  methods  were  clumsy. 
"Vietnam."  explained  an  officer  on  the  JCS 
staff,  "was  not  a  test  of  counterlnsurgency 
operations  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  phrase. 
We  ended  up  fighting  a  limited  conventional 
war  In  a  mobile  battlefield  .  .  .  Instead  of 
doing  this  again,  we  have  to  devote  more  at- 
tention to  nipping  Insurgencies  In  the  bud, 
to   preventing   them    from   occurring   rather 
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than  jumping  in  after  the  confHct  has  eac- 
'"S'us.  Army  has  thus  '^^^'f  ^^"'^J^'': 

nrlate  1  e  pro-communlst  or  anti-Western, 
guernila  movements  from  gaining  h^ld^ 
American  military  assistance  groups  Involve 
t^mselves  In  road-buUdlng.  construction  of 
s^h^s  Ind  medical  facilities,  and  In  the  pro^ 
mot^n  of  internal  security  measures.  Having 
been  taught  bv  experience  In  Vietnam  that 
?he  use  of  large  military  forces  is  an  meffec- 
fve  Tav  orcounteracting  insurgency  the 
Importance  of  civilian  police  training  Is  be- 

mg  stressed  ^„~,  ..; 

The  trouble  is  that  this  new  wi.sdom  is 
reauy  old  wisdom:  policy  makers  have  learned 
rom  Vietnam  what  was  already  available 
knowledge:  revolutionary  movements  arise 
frorTconditlons  of  social  --'^  P°'^^''^^^^';,^^ 
Nothing  really  has  changed  in  American 
forelen  policy.  The  U.S.  uHl  continue  to  m- 
tJrXe  Another  countries,  using  military  end 
econo^c  Penetration  iwhich  ne  prefer  Jo 
7an°Z^stln^e")  and  clandestine  ^^t,i-er  °n 
uhenever  policy  makers  perceive  that  U  ,.. 
inournotiononnferestfoaow. 

■■TO  lose  another  l^tln  Ain"lcan  count r>  Is 
simply  not  allowable."  explained  a  high  State 
D^prnment  official,  "because  It   -;°"'^  sen- 
ouslv   affect   the  worlds   perception   of   the 
Sed  SUtes'  ability  to  ^-P  Us  own^ouse 
in  order."  And  an  analyst  from  the  Army  s 
hlnL  tank,  the  Research   Analyst  Corpora- 
tion   said  of  Ethiopia.  "We  have  a  vital  In- 
tir^t  in  seeing  that  Halle  Selassie  doesn  t 
^^The  1^  et  union  has  long  had  designs 
on  the  R.^Sea-ln  order  to  give  them  access 
m  the  Indian  Ocean.  If  they  can  overthrow 
Halle  they  could  then  fill  the  power  vacuum 
in  the  Indian  Ocean." 

The  world  Is  filled  with  potential  trouble- 
soots  which,  in  the  eyes  of  policy  makers,  may 
dCnd'^imerlcan  involvement.  Keasse^ment 
of     the    underlying    premises    of    American 
^llcy  do  not  take  place  in  the  Pentagon  or 
ita  J  Department.  "At  the  Pentagon^    sa>^ 
a  former  high-ranking  member  of  the  DOD 
lyst^   Analysis   Office,   "there   j'^e   "^^ 
rules  of   debate  that   dictate  subjects   that 
Imiply  can't  be  discussed  except  Informally 
at   ?unch.    overall    strategic    objectives    are 
never  challenged:  the  basic  prerniscn  mter- 
ventionism.  and  the  topic  of  debate  ,,    t    e 
most  effective  way  of  configuring  our  forces 
7o  serve  this  policy.  After  l^^lal  policy  de- 
cisions are  made,  events  just  lumber  on^  the 
effects  ooze  down  into  every  part  of  the  es- 
taSment."  He  continued.  "At  the  start  of 
the  Kennedy  years,  great  interest  fnient^u. 
siasm   was   devoted    to   counter-insurgency 
^s    became    the    saleable    environment    in 
which  the  services  could  market  their  hard- 
ware    Each    service    would    invent    Us    force 
needs  and  say.  'What  programs  can  we  field 
this   year    under    the    rubric   of    countenn- 
surgencvV   This   will   probably    go   on   lor   a 
decade  until  the  fashion  changes. 

The  inertia  of  the  Pentagon  bureaucracy, 
and  the  vested  Interests  which  have  grown 
up  around  the  role  of  America  as  the  keeper 
of  the  world  law  and  order,  make  significant 
policy  change  all  but  Impossible.  Even  the 
power  of  the  President  Is  limited.  "The  op- 
tions the  President  exercises  over  foreign 
policy  are  bound  to  be  limited."  said  a  high 
State  Department  official.  -There  is  little 
possibility  that  the  President  can  alter  basic 
policy  premises.  Our  conception  of  funda- 
mental interest  is  non-controversial:  the 
question  is  what  you  do  to  promote  these 
interests.  What  the  President  can  do  is  de- 
velop force  configurations:  he  can  decide 
tor  example,  whether  we  should  have  eight 


divisions   m   Southeast   Asia   or   five.' —Re- 
fear^h  by  BlU  Stivers  and  Nick  Herman 
The   capacity   to   intervene 
•  NOW  the  rest  of  the  world  can  try  to  catch 
up"  proclaims  a  double-page  ad  In  ^^^^ 
Lsue  of  Life  magazine.  Beneath  a  P^°^  °^ 
the   huge   Lockheed   C-5A   plane,   w'e   learn 
that      The  C-5A  Galaxy  Is  more  than  the 
worlds  largest  airplane.   Ifs  a  new  kind  ot 
defense  system    Ifs  like   having   a   military 
base  in  nearly   every   strategic   spot   on  the 

^'°To  meet  the  needs  ol  Americas  '>uerv>."- 
tionist  foreign  policy,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  developed  th.  ^^Pf^''/ ^.'^,,^'on 
ipr-t"  its  forces  anywhere  In  the  woria  "' 
ihort  notice  In  the  name  of  a  F^ipld  DepW- 
ment  Strategy,  the  programs  to  Increase  a.- 
lift    >.nd    seallft    capabilities    of  /he    armea 

lorces  have  been  given  ""P;";'*^^  "/I,  ^\'?n 
port  inside  the  Pentagon  The  S-1  (>  "  o" 
rZuested  for  airlift  .^ealitt  programs  in  tlu 
FY  1970  budg.-t  rrpre.'^cntcd  the  lai gest  per- 

:';^"d'rS^:rca^bUUru.sob.^ousUiat 
Nixon  s  announced  policy  of  selectively  w  ith- 
Urawmg  American  troops  from  Vietn^  does 
not  necessarily  signal  any  '"eal  ch«"ge  In  m_ 
t^rvention  strategy.  We  will  ^^^^\^^^^^''''^.^ 
ability  to  intervene  when  and  where  we 
wanw  capability  which  is  con, roiled  b^ 
Executive   power   and   over    which    Congress 

•"^TDefense  Department  no  longer  favors 
oermanent  stationing  of  U.S.  troops  at  po- 
Sal  trouble  spots"  throughout  the  world, 
'because  of  adve';se  political  react  ons  and 
economic  consequences  such  ^^^^he  balance 
,,f  navments  problem.  To  maintain  strategic 
flexlbllUy  the  Pentagon  has  decided  to  rely 
fnstead   on   direct  transportation   from  th,e 

U.S.     Using    these    new    "»°^"  h'^  ,^°''^Amy 
,^,,^h    of    the    equipment    which    the    Armj 

^'^—^^^ 

Washington.  DC.  the   nrsi  ^ 

^"^e  C-^5r is'notihe  only  necessary  ele- 

ment  o^the  Rapid  Deployment  Strategy.  In 

^964  a  JCS  Staff's  special  studies  group  con- 

f,?HPri  that  the  most  efficient  rapid  deploy- 

nf.aoabUitv  c^uld  be  atttained  by  a  mix 

"""IZah  Uve^Mr  Force  official  described  this 
i^fiit,,    to   us   as   an    advanced    form    of 

--"  ^    ifHeralT^r'^ol^^^^^^^^^ 
^cmef°of   Star^uf  lt""A   brigade   jn   time 

-¥h:^^^liua^y^="  C~nd -w  -rec. 

nearly  40  countries;    it   is  also  in   '"■"» 
■^;;Uimat.ly  20,000  Air  Fo^cereserst^  ..nd 
of   the   operation   of   the   Cnii   Kesei   c 
Fleet    ,CRAF)-a    backstop    force    composed 
ociviUan   planes   which,   in   an   emergency, 
would  replace  military  aircraft  in  more  rou- 
tine   log;stlcs    missions.    Prior    to    19bJ.    the 
amift  capability  of  CRAF  -as  not  av^uU-be 
to  the  Defense  Department  unless  the  Presi 
dent    declared    a    national    emergency.    Now. 
however    in   a   State    V   emergency   detc- 
IZTdby  the  secretary  of  ^/fenseJHAF  cj- 
crait    can    be    requisitioned,    according    to    a 
MAC  information  bulletin.  ■■f°  Verlojnia-[[ 
lift  service  for  DOD  in  support  of  countcr- 
iiji  seriiLc  /  localized      military 

insurgency      activities.      locun-^i-u  . 

emergencies  and  similar  type  actions      A.<=  of 


August  1968.  there  were  350  ''^^^i^^^^/^M  |f 
them  jets)  In  the  international  ^eet  of  CRAF 
A   demonstration   of   American    airlift    ca 
nacltv  was  given  in  March,  1969,  when  2,700 
LTjlersw^erl  transported  from  the  Ea^tCoas 

of  the  US  to  Korea  "This  10.000  mile  air 
mf  wrote  General  Jack  Calton,  head  of  the 
MllUarv  Airlift  Command,  ''lemons^;^  ,f^ 
the  U  S  national  re-solve  to  support  us  allies 
Lnd  us  ability  to  place  it.  combat  lorces  in 
the  most  distant  of  locations  on  the  shortest 
notice   equipped  and  ready  to  fight 

Pentagon    studies    demonstrated    t Ivit    Uie 
est  ol  airlift  operations,  even  with  the  C  -oA 
were  generally  prohibitive  and  that  ^^°'n 
Elementary  seallft  capabUlty  was  needed     n 
1964  a  Navv  study  endorsed  the  idea  ol  tne 
Fast  Deployment  Logistic  .FDL,  -hip    oaded 
uUh  miUtiry  equipment  and  ^-^^^'f^^\^^, 
fouble  spots  to  -marry  up    with  troops  a  r 
hftcd  from  the  US    In  his  1967  presentation 
uutlfn  ng  the  potential  of  the  FDL.S.  Admiral 
Nathan  Souenshem.  prrunv  mana?.r  of  the 

^^"Kas^'ol  the  trced.m  o,  tl«  s..s  i.nd 
the  extended  endurance  envisioned  for  them. 
TOLs  co^d  steam  u.tUout  public  '^oi.U^^^^ 
ff  necessary,  to  .an  advantageous  posit  on  lor 
rioid  deplovment.  •  ,  Emphasis  added  i 

The  potential  for  rapid  intervention,  with- 
.HU   kn^ledge  ot  the  Congress  or  the  pub- 

"'AlSrcongress    has.    thus    t-^, 'ailed 
.,  Approve  funds'  for  the  ^^U  "- ^^^.^ 
sua    intent    on    Us    program,   and    the    pro 
tram    sun    has   the    strong   endorsement    of 
fhe  Pentagon.  The  July,  1969,  edition  of  the 

Army  Logfstlc  Study  Prog^*"^  i^^^'f  ^?aff 
studv  iultlated  bv  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
tor  miltarv  operations  ■to  develop  concepts 
Lnd  doctrine  concerning  Army  P"t  c  pat  on 
ui  FDL  snip  operations,  to  'nsu^^  ^^^  '^l 
proposed  characteristics  of  FDL  ships  are 
compatible  with  Army  requirements.  The 
Na^y  is  seeking  a  maritime  equivalent  to  the 
Air  Force's  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet,  ana  i^ 
^ow  working  with  the  maritime  industry  on 
rs^mirar%oiicept  called  the  "Respond  com- 
mercial augment.ilion  progr.>n>  Rese..icn 
bv  Tom  Klein 


Special  furccf 

-Ihe  defense  establishment  c.iitinueb  to 
nu  mre  the  elite  force  trained  to  comba 
guerrilla  forces  in  the  Third  World.  Recent 
^rsclosures  on  the  CIA  have  -^ed  th^^^^-, 
operational  relationship  between  the  CIA  and 
the  Army's  Special  Forces. 

Elevated  to  national  stature  in  the  first 
years  of  the  Kennedy  Administration-Ken- 
nedv  gave  the  Special  Forces  the  right  to 
"ear  the  Green  ieret  again,  overruling  top 
Army  of^cials  who  felt  such  gear  encouraged 
V  trend  toward  "private  armies'  —the  bpe- 
•  ialForces  are  invo'lved  in  counterlnsurgency 

operations  around  the  ^^^l^^,,  T^",^„.''tre 
worV-ed  with  the  Kurds  m  Iran,  they  are 
currentlv  active  in  Ethiopia;  they  trained 
the  Thai  troops  now  In  Vietnam:  they  w_ork 
With  the  Nationalist  Chinese  army  on  Ta  - 
wan  thev  were  active  In  the  Coneo  and  U- 
ber la.  During  the  American  intervention  m 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  ^^en  Berets 
reported  directly  to  the  CIA.  ^h^f^  /f 
rentiy  maintains  a  liasion  officer  at  Ft  Br.^gg. 
home  of  the  Army's  Special  Forces. 

one   of   the  key  functions  of   t:ie   special 
Forces  at  Ft.  Bragg   ahe  John  F    Ken„ed> 
school    lor   Military    Assistance  i    i-    ■•;;"'"« 
foreign    military    officers      Between     19.2  62 
more     th.n     800     officer.,     -r"'^     -^       «e 
countries     were     er.iduated.        The     fore,   u 
trainees     osiens.b:y     represented     tiie     uni- 
formed service,  ol   their  ^ountr  .._     ^^  nne  - 
'ormer   defense    official,      but    „   tu.-.^.v    the> 
were    handplcked    by    iheir   nations     intelU- 
LTce  orgum.ation.  and  had  to  be  ^^^^'^^^ 
bt   tne   CIA    Under   the  cui.=e  of   a  military 
afd  program,  these  men  attended  the  Special 
Forces  School  at  Ft  Bragg 

According    to   a   P"'"'-"""    .^;^P?.'."   „^'^ 
Ft     Bragg,    rhr.r    pyrngn    ■  .tudent^         axe 
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come  from  such  c<iuntTies  as  Portugal.  Spain, 
and  South  Africa  ^In  addition  to  other  NATO 
and  SEATO  couptrlea  and  almost  every 
country  In  Latin  America).  Purportedly  we 
are  protecting  American  interests,  by  train- 
ing the  offlce-a  of  livowedly  fascist  and  racist 
countries  to  countjer  Internal  threats  against 
their  oppressive  1-^glmes  and  (in  the  case  of 
Portugal)  to  maintain  colonial  regimes  In 
Africa.  j 

The  Navy  and  |  the  Air  Force  maintain 
their  own  special  forces  The  "Blue  Berets", 
our  air  commandob,  train  at  Eglln  Air  Force 
Biise  in  Florida  oAe  of  their  Important  Jobs 
Is  to  fly  nlr  covert  missions  for  the  Oreen 
Berets.  The  Navy  pas  It.s  Scnl  teams  (the 
name  Is  derived  from  sea,  air.  and  lanrtt  who 
are  "trained  to  conduct  vincnnventlonal  or 
paramilitary  operations  and  to  train  person- 
nel of  allied  nations  In  Fuch  operation^  "  As 
off-shoots  of  Navy  I  Underwater  Demolition 
Units,  Seal  teams  t  aln  at  little  Creek.  Vir- 


ginia,  and   Coronad^.  California,  to  operate 
from  subs  and  air 
Seal  units  are  used 
Viet  Cong 


n.    ARMS 

Defense  industry. 
Goi'' 


sln&l6  industry  In  tl 


and  involving  in  ti 


3rop   Into  coastal   areas, 
in  Vietnam   t.T  ambush 
Research  by  Derelc  Shearer 
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The  fourth   branch  of 
rnment* 


TUa  military  mar  cet  ."supports  the  largest 


e  country  today,  provid- 


ing more  than  $40    )illlon  in  sales  each  year 


■tal  over  20.000  firms  In 
FY  1969  there  werelmore  than  $24  billion  in 
prime  contracts  fol-  new  weapons  systems 
and  components,  la  addition  to  more  than 
$6  billion  for  military  research  and  develop- 
ment Tlie  Industry  is  remarkably  concen- 
trated, with  the  1(J0  largest  contractors  re- 
ceiving    two-thirds    of    the    total     contract 


and   the  to 


than  the  exception 
accounting  for  58 


total  procurement 
over   has   said.    "Of 
price    competition 
Tliere  is  sometime; 


lax  Item.  However, 
no  competition  in 


25   receiving  half  these 


funds, 
funds. 

Negotiated   contracts    are   the   rule    rather 
In  the  defense  Industry, 
of  all  military  prime  con- 
tracts  in    1968,   witjh   advertised   competitive 
bidding   accountlnf     for   only    115'.'     of   the 
floUars.  As  Admiral  Rick- 
course    there  is    no   real 
for    military    equipment, 
competition  'to  buy  in", 


that  is.  to  make  th  •  Initial  award  of  a  popu- 


there  is  usually  little  or 
the  price  of  the  original 
contract,  and  the  government  must  negotiate 
with  a  supplier  to  establish  prices." 

Supposedly  theri  is  substantial  competi- 
tion among  the  firms  in  the  defense  busi- 
ness, but  in  fact  tpis  industry  is  one  of  our 
least  competitive,  firms  seldom  if  ever  suffer 
a  financial  loss  in  ^heir  defense  business.  The 
Defense  Departmett  acts  to  insure  that  the 
firms  u-Mch  do  btsiness  with  it  remain  fi- 
nancially healthy.  Through  the  widespread 
use  of  negotlatecj  contracts  and  "change 
orders",  to  aid  a  firm  Is  almost  automatic. 
And  the  investment  which  a  defense  firm 
must  make  Is  considerable  smaller  than  that 
of  a  firm  doing  business  with  the  public. 
The  Federal  Oovernment  will  often  provide 
the  bxilldlng  and  nuch  of  the  capital  equip- 
ment at  no  cost  to  the  firm  (roughly  half 
of  the  capital  assets  controlled  by  defense 
firms  are  government  property),  and  it  will 
make  "progre.ss  p<T(yments  "  even  before  It  re- 
ceives the  finished  product. 

Thei'e  also  appears  to  be  an  informal  policy 
within  the  Detente  Department  to  provide 
an  automatic  shafe  of  milil.iry  business  to 
each  of  the  large  flefense  firms,  rationalized 
by  a  belief  that  th^se  firms  represent  a  neces- 
.sary  part  of  our  national  security  and  must 
be  kept  flnanclallj(  healthy.  As  one  industry 
oi"Rci:il  put  it  to  viB.  "Everyone  feeds  at  the 
trough,  even  thoijgli  it  isn't  planned  that 
w.iy.  "  Any  idle  indtistrial  cipacity  is  filled  by 


•This  section  Is 
views    with 
ranking  defense  flr^ns, 


based  on  extensive  Inter- 
Washington    representatives   of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

new  programs.  When  the  Fast  Deployment 
Lioglstio  Ship  program  wa«  cancelled  by  the 
Congress,  the  Division  of  Litton  Industries 
which  had  begun  building  shipyard  facilities 
for  this  program  instead  received  a  contract 
(expected  to  total  over  a  billion  dollars)  for 
construction  of  the  new  Helicopter  Assault 
Ship.  The  result  of  this  policy  is  a  striking 
entrenchment  of  the  major  defense  firms  in 
their  successful  profit  positions:  2/  of  the  top 
twenty-fli^e  defense  firms  in  1966  were  also 
in  the  top  twenty-five  a  decade  earlier  Fur- 
thermore, no  large  defense  firm  )ias  folded 
and  few  have  significantly  reduced  their 
miltary  business  in  the  la^t  decade. 

A  recent  sampling  of  the  views  of  industry 
loaders  indicated  that  they  are  quite  satisfied 
with  this  situation  and  have  no  Intention  of 
g.imbling  its  fxiture  on  risky  ventures  In  the 
civilian  market  While  much  Industry  adver- 
ti.siiig  refers  to  their  potential  contribution 
t.i  solvint;  the  nation's  social  ills,  in  fact 
there  have  been  little  indu.^try  funds  in- 
vested in  this  area,  and  defense  firms  have 
shown  litt'.e  cap.iclty  for  participating  suc- 
cessfully In  the  civilian  market  It  Is  there- 
fore important  to  them  that  the  market  ot 
dcfeni-e  contracts  continue  active  and  that 
their  firm  receives  a  significant  share  of  the 
defense  business  This  requires  an  all  out 
effort  to  be  involved  with  the  weipons  de- 
cision process  itself,  and  these  firms  have 
been  highly  successful  in  this  etlort 

To  maintain  a  high  volume  of  sales,  the 
defense  industry  employs  an  .irmy  of  sales- 
men, whose  job  is  to  esUbli.sh  close  rela- 
tions with  Defense  Department  officials 
ch.irscd  wi!h  developing  .and  procuring  weap- 
ons systems  and  materiel  The  private  firms 
which  benefit  from  this  procurement  employ 
thous.inds  of  milltiry  officers  and  former  de- 
fense officials,  and  high  positions  in  the 
Pent-igon  are  filled  by  f  fflcials  of  these  com- 
panies. But  day-to-day  contact  between  In- 
dustry representatives  and  government  cRi- 
rl.ils  is  the  primary  me.ms  of  insuring  that 
the  interests  of  the  industry  are  well  repre- 
sented and  continuously  In  the  minds  of 
tho."-e  in  the  government  who  make  the 
decisions 

Industry  efforts  are  aimed  at  winning  con- 
tr.icts  for  the  actual  prtduction  of  hardware 
or.  in  the  words  of  one  representative,  "the 
pot  of  gold."  However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  they  wait  for  the  procurement  decision. 
Rather,  industry  must  "buy  in"  early  in  the 
research  and  development  phase  to  gain  the 
specialized  information  that  will  make  It  a 
"sole  source"  when  the  procurement  award 
Is  made  As  an  officer  of  General  Dynamics 
told  us.  "You  have  to  get  In  on  the  ground 
floor  or  forget  it  "  Or,  as  Murray  Weiden- 
baum.  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, put  It,  "At  the  present  lime,  typically, 
the  key  competition  is  for  the  relatively 
small  development  contract,  and  the  winner 
of  that  virtually  automatically  gets  the  large 
so-called  'follow-up'  procurement  contracts." 
At  this  stage  the  competition  lor  the  develop- 
ment contract  is  stiff,  and  they  will  go  all 
cut  to  win  As  Frederic  Scherer.  an  authority 
on  the  weapon  acquisition  process,  has  put 
it.  "Firms  are  frequently  compelled  to  make 
overly  optimistic  technical  promises,  to  di- 
vert top  technical  talents  from  research  and 
development  work  to  selling  activities,  to 
hoard  scarce  technical  talent,  and  to  diver- 
sify at  government  expense  Into  fields  often 
served  more  effectively  by  existing  special- 
ists." 

Industry  representatives  are  In  continuing 
contact  with  government  officials,  where  they 
can  influence  new  research  and  development 
decisions,  suggest  Ideas  for  new  systems  and 
for  system  Improvement,  and  establish  In  the 
minds  of  Uie  government  official  the  special 
competence  of  their  firms  to  carry  out  the 
Job.  As  one  tales  represenUitlve  lo\di  us,  "// 
you  wait  around  until  the  RFP  [request  for 
proposal\  comes  out,  you're  dead."  Such  close 
contact  Is  viewed  as  essential  by  these  firms, 
II  they  are  to  be  prepared  to  suggest,  and 
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then  carry  out  the  specialized  tasks  required 
In  any  weapons  systems  development.  As  an 
official  of  North  American  Rockwell  told  us. 
"Any  company  which  would  go  by  all  the 
'rules  would  have  no  Idea  what  the  govern- 
ment wants  and  would  be  developing  things 
that  would  be  completely  out  of  line.'" 

Industry  attempts,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
staff  Its  sales  force  with  engineers,  so  they 
can  deal  as  professional  colleagues  with  their 
government  counterparts,  rather  than  acting 
merely  as  salesmen  looking  for  the  govern- 
ment's money  As  one  representative  put  It. 
"The  day  of  back-slapping,  cigar-smoklnp, 
cocktail-sipping,  glossy  brochure-selling  ir, 
gone.  The  marketing  process  Is  highly  tech- 
nlcil  and  sophisticated" 

Industry  takes  advantage  of  tlie  Insistence 
of  e.-ich  service  that  It  rem.un  on  the  frontier 
of  advanced  technology.  The  contractor  is 
free  to  come  up  with  a  design  that  exceeds 
t!ie  initial  requirements,  and  in  most  cases 
such  a  i!r.)f>osal  will  be  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived As  an  ofllcial  at  LTV  remarked, 
".Scvcr.il  companies  may  come  u[Twith  a  good 
design,  but  what  makes  you  better  Is  what 
else  you  might  come  up  with,  what  added 
component  you  have,  what  possible  break- 
through you  stimulate."  Since  the  pressure 
for  tc.-hno!ogical  sophistication  is  far  greater 
than  any  pressure  to  keep  costs  down,  this 
results  in  rapidly  risin,;?  costs  and,  even  more 
Import.nt,  a  direct  and  jKiwerful  influence 
by  defense  contractors  on  the  weapons  which 
tiie  military  wants  and  procures. 

Defense  firms  maintain  active  rc.-earrh  and 
development  programs  supported  by  over- 
head receipts  on  prior  contracts.  Through 
these  efforts  they  develop  ideas  and  products 
which  can  then  be  sold  to  the  government  on 
a  sole-source  basis.  By  this  means  they  can. 
in  industry  J.^rgon,  "create  a  need",  that  Is. 
generate  the  demand  which  they  alone  can 
meet  As  a  representative  of  North  American 
Rockwell  informed  us,  '"^'our  ultimate  goal 
is  to  actually  write  the  RFP.  and  this  liap- 
pens  more  often  than  you  might  think  " 
Another,  from  Pratt  and  Whitney,  boasted, 
•■We  have  the  technical  superiority  and  are 
on  the  offensive.  We  spoon-feed  them.  We 
ultimately  try  to  load  them  with  our  own 
ideas  and  designs,  but  in  such  a  way  that, 
vhen  they  walk  away  from  the  conference 
table  t'sey  are  convinced  it  uas  their  idea  all 
along." 

This  process  was  described  to  us  by  one 
salesman  in  these  words;  "We  get  together 
with  the  development  planning  people  in  the 
military  services  and  swap  Information 
around,  coming  up  with  something  new 
through  an  interactive  process."  This  Is.  of 
course,  a  quite  different  picture  of  the  weap- 
ons decision  process  from  what  the  public 
usually  gets.  While  In  official  presentations 
the  Defense  Department  acts  as  If  it  uses  in- 
dependent analysis  In  deciding  on  weapons 
procurements,  in  fact  the  decisions  are  made 
through  an  Interactive  process  which  is  In- 
\isible  to  the  public  and  in  which  those  in 
industry  who  benefit  financially  and  those 
who  benefit  through  increased  power  lor  the 
Services  work  hand  in  hand. 

As  a  recent  editorial  in  Fortune  magai.'ine 
said,  "At  staggering  costs,  the  military  has 
repeatedly  bought  weapons  and  deployed 
forces  in  ways  that  have  added  only  margin- 
ally to  national  security  .  .  .  The  Interplay 
between  the  services  and  their  suppliers  gen- 
erates pressures  to  maintain  high  »evels  of 
defense  spending,  almost  regardless  of  the 
external  threat.  The  natural  desire  of  mili- 
tary men  to  have  ever-more  sophisticated  and 
expensive  weaponry  coincides  with  the  desire 
of  contractors  to  supply  It."  This  was  put 
even  more  forcibly  by  Peter  Scheuck.  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Raytheon  Corporation  and  former 
preslaent  of  the  Air  Force  Association:  "The 
day  has  passed  when  the  military  require- 
ment for  a  major  weapons  system  is  fet  by 
the  military  and  passed  on  to  Industry  to 
build  the  hardware.  Today  it  Is  more  likely 
that  the  military  requirement  is  the  result 
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setting  me  pm-c  "•  •  ..      OAnAareh  bv 

vient  of  new  weapons  systems.  ^Researcn  oy 

DaMd  Sims. 

Missiles 


..„„   nt  tViA  defense   industry   is 
remca°t^d"v'Son    contmuin;    technological 
'hange    which  makes  weapons  purchasing  a 

^Ti.n.  ih.n  11.  th.  mi..ll.  maimi-J.  »1>«" 

H  ?s  a^t^med  that  they  will  come  up  w  th 
he  re^^sTte  technology  and  will  embody  It 
n  a  new  deployed  weapons  systeni.  For  pub- 
re  consumption  the  '-threat''  IS  then  mult l^ 

St'^°whl^h'req^iref  tTt^h^rs/go^'a^ 

^rth^n^w^^pr^^^^^^ 

Zntthf  only  cluing  on  weapons  develop. 
men    becomes  technological  imagination 
The  newest  weapons  In  the  strategic  a  se- 

nalthe  ABM  and  Wm^' /-^^'was  inle^ 
nrncfSB  The  development  of  MIRV  was  ""«-~ 
to   the   Mr    Force   desire   to   attain    a    hrst- 

trlke  capability.  John  S^  ^^"^l?^^'[,^X^^^ 
rf«fonRe   R&D    has   tesUhed   that   the   aiiKv 
conc^t  wroriglnaliy  generated  «««--- 
o?  increasing  the  number  of  targets  we  could 
a  tacK^ih^ur  ICBMs.  But  when  the  pro- 
tlar^wS  publicly  announced.  It  was  jusuned 
STne^Lary   improvement  to  "Ho*  ^^  ^^ 
Xpnetrate  a  ABM  defense  which  we  believen 
t^Ruslns  were  building  F.ven    though  we 
now  know  that  the  Russians  have  halted    n- 
itTufttlon  of  their  ABM  system,  so  that  the 
'Theat°\l   vanished,   the   ^^^^1^^-%^ 
,.    Trv  thp  r>roceas    our  own  Mlitv  pro 
goes  on.  In  tne  procrao.  ^j^         c^„(ot  mtrv 
gram  has  generated  fears  of  a  Soviet  MIRV 
Iro^ram.  a  possibility  which  has  been  used  to 
l^^stlfy   depViv'ment   of    the   Safeguard    ABM 

'^  AsThis  arms  race  has  developed,  there  have 
been   three   public    "generations     of  the   Air 
Forces  Mlnuteman  missile,  each  claimed  to 
have  definite   advantages  over   the  Previous 
model     and    each    Justified    by   the    need    to 
counter  anticipated   i^viet  advances   m   o  - 
tSe  weapons    In  actuality,  developments 
nTheMlnuteman  program  have  been  cumu- 
lative with  over  8.000  changes  in  the  Minute- 
man  system  since  its  inception.  The  designa- 
UonsMinuteman  I.  11.  Ill  were  afterthoughts 
de  eloped  as  part  of  the  publicity  program 
for   tTs    mrssUe.   with    the   >denf./icaMon    o/ 
tZse  -geneiauons"  clearly  intended  to  show 
that  their  development  is  ongoing  °"d  f'^ 
rio/ia.onarv.  not  U7iilke  American  cars  u  huh 
romc   in    new   models   each    year. 

A     E     Fitzgerald,    an    Air   Force    nianage- 
meat  specialist,  -eported  that  officials  work- 
ne    on    the    Mlnute.nan    knew    nothing    of 
Mfnvueman    11    until    they    received    notice 
from    the    PenUgon    ordering    them    to    re- 
e^tlmate    the   costs   of    a   system    designated 
•Mlnu^man  II."  And  when  the  initial  con 
tracts  for  the  MIRV  system  were  let  m  1965 
It    was    considered    a    new    component    for 
Mlnuteman    11.    These    continuous    changes 
in  the  componeiits  of  the  Mlnuteman  sys- 
tern  keep  a  continuing  flow  of  funds  to  the 
aerospace  contractors  and    as  Merton  Tyrell. 
an  Air  Force  consultant,  has  testified,  per- 
nut   these  companies   to   recoup   losses  they 
may    have   suffered    during   early   stages   of 
the   program.    (Even   unchanged    parts    like 
ci'le  assemblies  then  show  substantial  In- 
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creases  In  cost,  from  •13,700  in  Mlnuteman 
T  tn  aiOBOO  In  Mlnuteman  Ii) 

-^l    aerospace    Industry    Is    certain    that 

BoTing  the  prime  contractor  for  the  Min- 
uteman  system,  assured  his  employees  last 
yeaft  "at  there  would  be  at  least  e'ght  more 
years  of  Mlnuteman  p.ocurement  »nd  that 
■the  future  of  Minuteman  appears  almost 
i,mu/e!sI"-Research  by  Nancy  Lipton,  Mar> 
McCarthy,  and  Marc  Kramer. 

-inns  under  the  sea 
While    the    Armv    is    P^'^f "V"^-.^ V*!.;,;);; 

"-^L^NLTtsTtlv^TyTursulngtnedevel. 
-r.  °'  \ir-:^sTr"T\Z  Tc^or  lof  atd 

rC^n^e  S'Yhe    Navv    has    argued    ,ln    a 
land,    inaeeu.    mc  '^^rce  arguments  lor 

of  crrvlng  out  military  cnflicts.  with  ciMi 
ian  casualties  minimized. 

A  Navy  study  of  ocean  engineering  and 
detp Submergence  for  the  next  decade  urges 
Th^f  u  develop  the  capacity  u.  establish  .. 
manned  undeTwater  habitat,  with  a  station 

°ir;ir2°p',/pS.ri,S'"i;i;  1^ 

s"  aons  for  supply  depots.  ^"''°?"  "f  'Tnd 
fioilities  and  nuclear  weapons  shelters,  .ma 
;,»  N.vv  has  signed  contracts  with  several 
the  Na%y  ^^^^'^^ ^'^  ^  giaUon  housing  a 
^tm^'^rewToVaVSs  .t  a  depth  ol  6.000 

'%:,e  ambitious  proposal  presented  Jolntly 
hv  the  University  of  Miami  and  the  Chrys- 
ler Corporation-and  modestly  labeled  "Proj- 
ect Atlantls"-envislons  an  extensive  under- 
a  ^o^truction  program  ^^^f^^^J^Zrl 
series  of  undersea  bases  at  depths  ol  more 
thallOOO  feet  off  the  coast  of  Florida^  The 

.    seamounta   (underwater  mountains)    In  the 
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Pacific  The  Navv  would  use  such  stations  for 
command    and    control    of    -^^^f^l^J^, 
underwater  communication  centers,  to  con 
Tror^atlng    minefields,    as    bases    for    sea- 
bo  tom  launched  acoustic  torpedoes,  and  as 
surveillance    Mtes    for    sonar    and    magnetic 
detection    ocean   Science  ^cws.  an  industry 
"^^;^\^a;"ni:;^l^!^specinca,K.ntert«s 
„.   .lb-sea  iloor  military   ba.ses.  surveillance 
g;ar    maunam  missile  sur.lons.  ''"a  P^°^',^; 
mp    loglstK-    support    and    -^"^'^P    ''^7^^. Jf/ 
he  under-sea  military  lorces  of  the  future 
rirtalklng    only    secondarily    .^bout    such 

i';r'i::::nne^:^ed'i^rthr:;u?o!:;^-:^- 

■\e        eep      "an"   In   this  context   ballparks 
:,,    islc,    to  about  6000  feet,  which  not   a 

'c.^ncidentaily  is  the  depth  ol   ''- j"^^-/^ 
,,n-.ks  Of  the  Mlc-AtUmuc  Ridge  Tills  is 

n^fkind'o'^f^rogram  which,  if  carried  „.  ijs 
Ultimate  conclusion,  wou.d  t  r"  ^le  o.ean 
market  Into  a  maj-r  marl.e    '"^eed 

One  ea'lv  program  tnav   Uas  alread>    neen 
,■   mD^eted    1^    Tektlte    1.    an    eKperime.u    to 
;,'^tans    ibilitv  to  li-e  under  M.e  sea  l.>r 
..xtended  J^nod-s"  ol   t.nie    T^'^  ^"'^"';^  .^.1f 
.   muui-agency   pro.r.a.i    '  the   Navy .   NASA^ 
mtenr-r    and  the  Coa.-l  Guard  >.  with  "troiig 
l".  oration    .and   financial   support,    from 
■  he   Re-c-nlrv   Svsiems   D-partment   of   Oen- 
rral  E^e^rlc.  which  buiU  an  undersea  habi- 
a    lu    house    4    men    i-r    a    I-nod    «     ;° 
riavK    on    the    ocean    bottom.    One    General 
E^ctric"  official     has    -^^-\f  ^^^^^^  .^rfi 
stations  would   be   »PPropr-te   lor   "^-^^^^J 

^llTgT'to^ook  up  at  tTe°:^t:rs  with  sophisti- 
?ued  sonar    Ashe  noted  with  some  re<ili>m 
'A%an    like   this    could    get    quantities   oj 
rnoriev   pumped    into   it.'    A   number   of   de- 
:Leccmtractors.    "-'"^mg    not   only   Gen- 
eral   Electric,    but    Grumman,    general    uy 
namics  li^kheed.  Westmghouse.  and  North 
An'rican    Rockwell,    have,    -;\^;'^^^;^;;^,'^ 
limds.   constructed   deep   ocean   submersil^le 
rm.    hoping    to    recoup    their    n;'0"*>    ]'> 
limdlng    future     Navy     contracts     .or     ...ore 
such  vehicles.  , 

The  Navv.  w  hUe  thinking  sprioush  o.  the 
noTs  bimv  of  establishing  undersea  bases,  is 

l:h:ctirmply  rest  on  the  -ttom  in  a  tem- 

Cr    ^^r'c^^re.^      ne^otTi.    a    treaty 
that  would  forbid  the  emplacement  ol  fixed 

oneuM  bioid  anyuuy.  .mce  it  is  ;aM  as 
fusw  to  make  these   bases  movable. 

The  Navv  has  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
maiuti^tv^re^  threat  to  justify  its  under.sea 

CI"  nlv  7':  c^a°U  capable  ol  deep  submer- 
gence     and    It    recentlv    sought    to    purcha.se 

5i;.i:,""i.vr;rT,SK2T;;".js 
™r,;tf  i,,r,r«i' Jr.'..r"."«»e,it 

threat    i.as   n^  cioesn  l    seem 

programs   m   tne   pasi.   ..i.v^ 
to  be  retarding  this  one  either 

A  major  Justification  L^r  the  >avy  P™gram 
,.  ,.  aid  the  extension  oi  American  en  er- 
1  ,,  "„  ,e  deep  sea  Robert  Frosch.  lor- 
S,7.r  a"  •.".ant  becr'^'tary  ol  the  Navy,  argued 
Zt  one  ^rfe  mam  undersea  military  mis- 
fons  "uld  be  "protection  Of  those  ettgaged 
m  exploitation  of  the  sea.  and  Dr.  Jo^fi  f^ 
Craven  head  of  the  Deep  Submergence  S>s- 
fem  Pro lect  has  written  that  even  a  mar- 
'glnal  eSitation  of  ocean  resources  vviU 
live   tae'controiUng   insututK>n   a ^P^robable 

Zi7ZnL'':r:.7yVyZ  on   industry  m 
ux  dfr'a  exploration  and  reco-ry  o^  oU   and 

^-:fV;^r^lscon;^^.^ -liter- 
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ests  between  the  Nivy  and  Industry  could 
well  provide  thr  setljlng  for  a  new  extension 
of  American  military  Influence. 

Today  the  Navy  eiiploys  half  of  the  coxin- 
try's  oceanographenj.  More  than  half  of  the 
nation's  oceanografftilc  budget  Is  spent  by 
the  Navy,  and  It,  expects  these  funds  to  grow. 
In  both  relative  arid  absolute  terms.  Navy 
plans,  recently  approved  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, look  forward  to  a  tenfold  Increase 
In  Its  annual  expejidltures  on  undersea  re- 
search and  exploration,  from  $300  million  to- 
day to  J3.8  billion  a  decade  from  now  It  rec- 
ognizes, ae  does  Industry,  that  It  is  far  ea.sler 
to  obtain  appropriations  for  programs  carried 
out  under  Navy  auspices,  with  an  apparent 
military  connotation,  than  under  the  aus- 
pices of  such  civilian  agencies  as  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  or  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  And,  of  course,  the  Navy  is 
not  modest  In  its  own  goals.  A  recent  Navy 
report  asserts  tha-t  "the  Navy  has  accepted 
the  responsibility  for  helping  to  develop  the 
undersea  technology  needed  for  effective  use 
of  the  sea  in  the  military,  economic,  social, 
and  political  sense.  This  must  be  a  corporate 
venture:  a  sclence-lndustry-Navy  team  " — 
Research  by  Kerry  Gruson  and  3am  Baker. 

III.    THE   NATIONAL  SKCURITT  STATK 

This  report  Is  not  intended  as  another  at- 
tack on  the  "mllUary-lndustrlal  complex" — 
we  do'ntrt  see  America  as  a  victim  of  an  In- 
■WlousTonsplracy  emanating  from  this  power 
bloc.  It  appears  to  us  more  accurate  to  say 
that  American  society  is  becoming  what  we 
have  chosen  to  call  a  National  Security  State, 
whose  dominant  Institutions  and  Ideology 
are  focused  upon  the  military  establishment 
and  military  solutions  to  national  policy 
problems.  The  Isiues  which  have  recently 
made  news:  the  tost-overruns  on  weapons 
systems;  the  exten^  of  our  chemical  and  bio- 
logical arsenal;  th*  clandestine  practices  of 
the  Green  BeretsA-and  the  new  material 
which  we  present  in  this  report  are  not  acci- 
dents or  exceptions.]  They  are  all  part  of  the 
operation  of  a  total  system  which  was  laid 
down  In  the  immediate  post-war  era  by  the 
Truman  Admlnlstrajlon  and  strengthened  by 
each  successive  adxnlnlstratlon. 

In  the  Immediate!  post-war  years,  a  num- 
ed  which  had  the  effect 
hoc  wartime  arrange- 
he  essential  Institutions 
of  the  National  Security  State  were  created 
in  that  period.  The  draft  was  resumed.  TTie 
National  Security  (Act  of  1947  coordinated 
the  Armed  Porcee  under  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defease,  cheated  the  National 
Security  Council,  and  established  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  StalT.  James  Fo^estal.  soon  to  become  the 
first  Secretary  of  I)efense,  told  the  Senate: 

"This  bill  provlfles  .  .  .  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  three  armed  services,  but  what 
Is  to  me  more  imoortant,  it  provides  for  the 
integration  of  foirign  policy  trith  national 
policij.  of  cmr  civiVfan  economy  ivith  military 
requirements  " 

The  Armed  Seifvlce  Procurement  Act  of 
1947  created  the  biisic  structure  for  the  close 
relationship  that  lias  developed  between  the 
military  and  American  business.  It  estab- 
lished the  legal  standards  for  the  procure- 
ment process,  Inefludlng  the  provisions  al- 
low^ing  the  Defense  Department  to  offer  con- 
tracts by  direct  hegottatlon  with  a  single 
contractor.  It  asaerted  that  "all  purchases 
and  contracts  |ar^  to  be  made]  ...  by  ad- 
vertising .  .  .  except  (that  they|  may  be  ne- 
gotiated .  .  .  If",  and  then  It  provided  sev- 
enteen exception^.  Including  "for  supplies 
ractlcable  to  secure  com- 
t  especially.  If  It  Is  "In 
national  defense  that  any 
plant,  mine,  or  Ifaclllty  or  any  producer, 
manufacttirer,  or  t)ther  supplier  be  made  or 
kept  available  "      \ 

The  total  effect  of  these  exceptions  was 
clear  to  those  Involved  in  the  passage  of  this 
blU: 


ber  of  bills  were 
of  transforming 
ments  Into  law.  All  I 


for  which  It  Is  1: 
petition"   and,   m^ 
the  Interest  of  thi 
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Senator  Harst  P.  Btrd.  This  bill  simply 
means  that  we  are  changing  our  policy  from 
buying  by  advertising  to  a  policy  of  buying 
by  negotiations,  provided  the  agency  head 
certifies  that  this  should  be  done  In  the 
Interest  of  the  government  .   .  . 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  W.  John 
Kennet  That  Is  substantially  correct.  Sena- 
tor ..  .  [but]  It  Is  the  intent  that  the  bulk 
of  these  contracts  should  be  let  by  advertis- 
ing and  competitive  bidding 

Senator  Byrd  I  have  learned  by  long  ex- 
perience that  you  shoxild  not  extend  an  au- 
thority unless  you  expect  that  authority  to 
be  exercised  .  . 

The  result,  of  course,  has  been  the  growth 
of  a  condition  In  which  little  more  than  a 
tenth  of  all  defense  contracts  are  let  by 
competitive  bidding,  and  In  which  a  small 
number  of  large  corporations  dominate  the 
military  business. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  formed 
In  1946  with.  In  President  Truman's  words, 
"civilian  direction,  which  will  sei-ve  the  mili- 
tary needs."  The  President  was  empowered  to 
appoint  the  AEC  Commissioners,  but  the  act 
also  established  a  Military  Liaison  Committee 
to  advise  the  AEC  on  military  research  and 
empowered  to  appeal  any  Commission  de- 
cision: 

"If  the  Committee  at  any  time  concludes 
that  any  action,  proposed  action,  or  failure 
to  act  of  the  Commission  on  such  matters 
l.s  adverse  to  the  respoaslblUtles  of  the  De- 
partments of  War  or  Navy  derived  from  the 
Constitution,  laws  and  strategies,  the  Com- 
mittee may  refer  such  action  to  the  Secretary 
I  of  Defense}.  If  he  concurs,  he  may  refer 
the  matter  to  the  President  .   .  ." 

Conijress  also  delegated  to  the  President 
the  right  to  develop  in  secret  any  size  stock- 
pile of  nuclear  weapons  which  he  feels  de- 
sirable. He  was  given  the  power  to  direct 
the  AEC  to  "deliver  such  quantities  of  fission- 
able materials  or  weapons  to  the  armed  forces 
for  such  use  as  he  deems  necessary"  and  "to 
authorize  the  armed  forces  to  manufacture, 
produce  or  acquire  any  equipment  or  devise 
utilizing  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
energy." 

An  essential  part  of  the  building  of  the 
National  Security  State  was  the  creation  of 
a  system  to  maintain  secret  Information  and 
ensure  loyal  workers.  A  security  classifica- 
tion system  was  set  up  and,  in  1947.  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order,  President  Truman  created  a 
loyalty  Investigation  program  for  federal 
employees.  By  1953.  it  Is  estimated  that 
13,500.000  people,  one  out  of  Ave  menxbers  of 
the  total  work  force,  were  subject  to  some 
loyalty  or  security  procedure.  Such  steps  by 
the  government  helped  to  encourage  a  na- 
tional atmosphere  of  paranoia  and  the 
growth  of  McCarthylsm.  Thus,  all  elements 
of  American  society  were  fitted  into  the  Na- 
tional Security  Stale.  I'he  power  of  the  ex- 
ecutive increased  as  It  assumed  the  functions 
of  the  legislature.  Congressional  scrutiny  of 
the  defense  budget  became  perfunctory  and 
approving.  The  Pentagon  expanded  its  power 
and  Influence,  both  at  home  and  abroad.— 
Research  by  Bob  Borosage. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  Investigation  Into  the  national  secu- 
rity establishment,  and  recent  events  such  as 
the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  make  any  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  the  defense  budget,  have 
convinced  vis  that  America  faces  a  deepening 
governmental  crisis.  The  checks  and  balances 
set  out  in  the  Constitution  have  been  eroded 
by  the  growth  of  the  defense  sector,  so  that 
the  present  Congress— supposedly  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people— is  all  but  powerless 
to  halt  the  growing  militarization  of  our 
society.  No  force  exists  in  the  country  today 
with  the  necessary  resources  and  power  to 
counter  the  continuing  expansion  of  the 
National  Security  State. 

An  Important  conclusion  of  this  report  Is 
that  the  Issue  of  the  day  Is  not  how  to  con- 
trol the  military.  Professional  military  men 
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are  not  under  attack  for  having  overstepped 
their  proper  bounds.  It  Is  the  functioning  of 
the  national  security  establishment  Itself — 
a  set  of  Institutions  operated  Jointly  by  ci- 
vilian and  military  personnel — which  we 
question.  The  operation  of  the  Pentagon,  and 
its  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  govern- 
ment, derive  from  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  Is  this  policy,  formed 
es.«entia]ly  by  eminent  civilians,  which  we 
believe  must  be  rethought  and  drastically 
revised  If  the  country  Is.  In  the  words  cf 
Nobel  Prize  winner  George  Wald,  "to  choose 
life." 

In  critically  looking  at  the  Pentagon  and 
the  foreign  policy  which  It  serves,  we  came 
to  realize  that  the  way  in  which  America 
f.xces  the  world,  the  manner  In  which  it  deals 
with  other  nations.  Is  a  direct  outgrowth  at 
the  structure  of  our  own  domestic  Institu- 
tions. Relationships  like  thoee  between  the 
military  establishment  and  the  defense  In- 
dustry, or  the  military  and  universities,  grew 
at  first  from  the  country's  chosen  policies; 
but  having  come  to  life,  institutional  struc- 
tures sucti  as  the  military-industrial  complex 
gain  a  momentum  of  their  own  as  they  be- 
come more  deeply  embedded  in  the  American 
economy  and  political  system. 

We  were  not  able  to  find  effective  voices 
anywhere  In  the  defense  establishment  for 
restraint  on  defense  expenditures  or  for  a  re- 
duction In  the  development  of  new  and  more 
sophisticated  weapons;  we  did  not  find  any- 
one In  a  position  to  advocate  alternative 
ways  of  achieving  the  goal  of  "national  se- 
curity". The  defense  establishment  seems  to 
have  been  designed,  either  by  Intention  or  by 
chance,  to  encourage  only  the  growth  and 
autonomy  of  the  military  machine. 

The  defense  establishment  has  become  a 
mnsslve,  self-propelling  Juggernaut,  demand- 
ing unquestioning  faith  and  an  endless  flow 
of  funds,  all  In  the  name  of  national  secu- 
rity— a  .security  which  is  believed  to  be  en- 
hanced by  adding  to  our  armament  and  In- 
tervening In  the  affairs  of  other,  less  power- 
ful countrle.^.  In  a  world  where  nuclear  war 
would  bring  total  devastation,  and  attempt- 
ing to  control  all  political  change  Is  a  futile 
impassibility,  such  a  belief  Is  sim- 
plistic and  ultimately  destructive  to  our 
society.  It  Is  no  accident  that  It  Is  In  the 
self-interest  of  all  members  of  the  defense 
establishment — policy  makers,  military  men, 
politicians,  industrialists,  scientists— to 
adopt  this  belief  and  work  diligently  for  its 
maintenance. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  summer  project 
was  to  demonstrate  that  concerned  Ameri- 
cans cm  critically  examine  the  fundamental 
premises  and  operations  of  the  government, 
even  In  the  sensitive  area  of  national  secu- 
rity. Indeed,  It  is  vital  to  the  society  that 
such  searching  Inquiry  be  carried  on  by  Con- 
gress and  by  public  groups  such  as  univer- 
sities, labor  unions,  and  community  action 
organizations.  The  American  people  should 
call  for  a  complete  opening  up  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  national  security  establishment 
to  public  view.  It  is  our  firm  belief,  after 
many  conversations  within  the  Pentagon  and 
elsculiere  in  Washington,  that  the  sccur.ty 
classification  system  is  largely  used,  not  to 
prevent  information  from  being  revealed  to 
potential  enemies,  but  to  prevent  its  revela- 
tion to  the  American  people  and  to  ensure 
control  by  the  Executive  Branch  over  na- 
tional security  policy.  The  result  l.s  that  the 
American  public  remains  Ignorant  of  most  of 
our  defense  programs.  In  some  cases,  weap- 
ons systems  are  reviewed  in  trade  Journals 
but  the  general  press  is  not  technically 
equipped  to  recognize  the  significance  of  in- 
formation which  appears  in  specialized  Jour- 
nals, and.  for  the  most  part,  It  has  not  taken 
a  critical,  investigative  stance  toward  the  de- 
fense establishment. 

Tlip  MinV  )-r(  rrr.sm  i.";  one  cxnmple.  Dis- 
cussions of  the  MIRV  concept,  and  announce- 
ments of  contracts  awarded  for  MIRV  ennrl- 
neerlng  developments,  appeared  In  the  tech- 
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nlcal  press  as  early  as  1965.  bvit  only  an  ex- 
^rt  in  the  field  of  missiles  could  know  that 
T-post-booet   control   system"   would   haye 
fhe^oaclty    to   target   a   large   number   of 
nSundu^l  ^rhea^t  different  target*^  and 
thereby  to  pose  a  flrst-«trlke  threat  to  the 
soviet   deterrent.   The   Soviet   Union   recog- 
nized this  and  appears  to  have  reacted.  In 
p^t    by  L  expaiSon  of  its  deterrent  force^ 
^-^e    American    public,    however,    was    not 
TwLe  of  this  development  until  years  later 
an^lts  significance  did  not  become  apparent 
untl  "qRV  waa  close  to  deployment  and  hsd 
acquired^  Irr^lsUble    bureaucratic    momen- 
mm   S^en  then.  Its  existence  became  widely 
known   only   through   the   efforts   of   a   few 

"^To'heTpTelfthtS'for  public  informa- 
tio^  on  th^refense  establishment,  the  type 
'ofinTesti^tions  conducted  by  the  summer 
■P^tagoTwatchers'  will  be  contx']'"'^^^^^'^ 
Sr^anent  independent,  privately -funded 
^rTsZTWupX  be  calUdthe  Nat^al 
Security  Research  Project.  The  Vroiectt 
W^hington-based  office  uHl  have  "  P^'-'^"" 
n^t  staff  and  wiU.  in  addition,  draw  on 
l^e^tsand  others  around  the  country  to 
p^pare  periodic  reports  on  the  operations  of 
the  Sational  Security  State. 


APPENDIX 

This  section.  In  addition  to  a  list  of  the 
na^cUnts  in  the  summer  project,  Include* 
w^t    we    think    are    two    highly    reveaUng 

^'^T-roL  Public  Affairs"  paper  w.«  given 
toATby  a  DOD  ofBclal.  It  provides  detailed 
iLl^ht  into  the  lobbying  effort  which  the 
military  and  the  defense  Industry  contlnu- 
^y^'Lrate  on  Capitol  Hill.  Such  a  weU- 
ccJrdlnated  program  of  pressure  Is  not  the 
exception,  but  the  rule. 

^^e  second  document  Is  a  list  of  foreipi 
countries  whose  officers  have  received  tram- 
ing  at  the  U.S.  Army  Special  War  School 
mow  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Military 
^slstance)  at  Ft.  Bragg,  North  CaroUna^The 
ntt  WM  provided  to  us  by  the  poet's  Inlor- 
^Uo^  officer  (the  written  addition^  ^ 
^r  we  were  told  that  the  names  of  the 
?OTelgn  officers  are  classified.  It  is  mteresUng 
t?^6^culate  as  to  what  use  the  soldiers  of 
such  counVrles  as  South  Africa,  Porttigal. 
spam  Ham,  etc.  might  put  their  American 
training. 

MEMBERS     or     THE     SUMMER     PROJECT 

Sam  Baker.  Harvard  B  A.;  fall:  graduate 
student.  Harvard  Economics  Dept. 

Bob  Borosage,  Yale  Law  School. 

Kerry  Gruson.  RadcUffe.  B.A.;  fall:  re- 
porter, Raleigh  News  &  0»'s«''yf'"„„,„„  ^. 

Nick  Herman,  Yale,  B.A.;  fall:  Union  The- 

°^°T'om  SI'Schmont  High  School;  fall: 

Columbia  University.  ^„„.™.    t,  a  • 

Marc   Kramer,   Uikc   Forest   College.   B.B.. 

f Ji"graSe    student.   Univ.   of    Michigan 

^''Nanly'^fpton,  RadcUffe,  B.A.:  fall:  gradu- 
ate student.  Harvard  Government  Dept. 

Mary  McCarthy.  RadcUffe. 

Derek  Shearer.  Yale;  fall:  National  Secu- 
rity Research  Project. 

David  Sims.  Yale  B.A.;  fall:  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School  of  Design. 

Bill  Stivers.  Reed  College. 

FDL    PtTBLIC    APTAIRS 

T.  completed  actions  and  results 

A  Conaressional.  _ 

Con^e'ssman  Slkes  (Florida) -Mr.  Banner- 
man  discussed  the  FDL  progr^  ^^^'^^ess! 
ConKressman  on  15  December  1966.  Congress- 
man Slkes  enthusiastically  supports  the  pro- 
cram.  No  further  direct  action  necessaj-y. 
congressman  Bennett   (Florida) -Admiral 

Sonenfhe^Tand  Army  "P-^-Hennett 
plained  the  program.  Congressman  Bennett 
fully  supports  the  FDL  program.  No  further 
direct  action  necessary.  ._ncnfnin 

Congressman  Gibbons    (Florida)— Captain 
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Hennlng  (Project  Manager's  SUA)  briefed 
Congrewman  Gibbons.  He  Is  a  supporter  of 
the  TOLprogram  and  Its  concept.  No  further 
direct  action  necessary.  a^^i,„i 

Senator      Tydlngs       (Maryland) -Admiral 

Sonenshlen  briefed  Senator  ^Ty,^^^8«.  7^* 
Senator  apparently  has  no  feeling  for  or 
against  tne^prograiA.  No  Immediate  foUow-up 

'^"s^nator  Russell  (Georgia)— Mr^  Dan 
Houghton  (Lockbeed)  talked  to  Senator 
Ru^^ll  The  senator  was  not  responsive 
mr^t     contact     by     Army.  Navy     personnel 

'^lenawr  Kennedy.  Congressman  Burke 
(Massachusetts)— Contacted  by  Mr  Roger 
Lewis  (General  Dynamics)  who  explained  the 
ovex^U  merits  ofthe  program.  Follow-up 
briefing  required. 

congressman  Rivers  < South  Carolina )- 
The  Chairman  does  not  desire  briefing  p^or 
to  hearings  (Tab  A).  However,  efforts  will 
be  made  to  see  him.  »,  „♦  «. 

Armed  Services  Committees.  Me'-f^^f *  '^I 
rine  &  Fisheries,  Government  Operations 
ComnSttees^n  30  December  1^66,  Adn^ra. 
Sonensheln  briefed  ^^aff  members  of  these 
committees.  The  discussion  ^°"°^'^8  ^"f*^ 
cated  that  MM&P  staffers  are  still  opposed 
to  the  program  and  that  other  staffers  naay 
still  Challenge  the  Program  Further  approach 

to  staffers  may  not  be  P'-o*^"^"^*- " '"  ena- 
essary  to  get  to  the  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors directly.  -.„„  Ktofr 

House  Appropriations  I«ve«^'f_^";!  ^^^^ 
Since  October  1966,  a  team  of  staffers  headed 
bv  Mr  W  F.  Currall  have  been  Investigating 
an  ipects  of  the  FDL  program.  They  have 
mterv'^ewed  many  naval  o^'f^J'^^'^''^:^^ 
neople  and  have  been  provided  with  back 
ground  documents  as  ^^l^^sted.  Their  report 
fs  due  this  month  (January) .  It  Is  lH^^ly  that 
the  report  of  this  group  will  point  "P  that  the 
money  might  be  better  spent  °"  ^^P^^  °^« 
>;hlos  and  merchant  marine.  The  Interviews 
whfch  we  h^ve  knowledge  of  do  not  support 

^^c'ongressman  Stratton  (New  '5fo'-k)-The 
congressman  was  briefed  by  Admiral  Sonen- 
sheln on  9  December  1966,  The  Congressmwi 
a  member  of  the  HASC.  supports  the  FDL 
program. 

B    Public  and  Private. 

NY  -nmes  Article  of  3  January  1967  (Tab. 
b)  Result  of  interview  with  Mr.  Bannerman. 
No  direct  reaction  known. 

speech  before  National  Defense  Transp^- 
tatlon  Association  In  San  Francisco  18  Jan- 
uary 1967.  General  reaction  favorable.  Con- 
siderable press,  radio  and  TV  coverage  (Tab 
c  )  ^  r^wey  President.  American  Steam- 
fihlD^o^atlon  followed  Admiral  sonensheln 
nnd^eTe^ed  his  remarks  by  commenting 
that  t'Le^mlral's  presentation  was  the  finest 
and  m^t  informative  he  had  heard  concern- 
me  t^^FDL  program.  Mr.  Dewey's  remarks 

Tab  d  )  were^oSewhat  critical  ot  t^Pro- 

gram  though  his  speech  "^^f^^f ^^^^f  p^^ol 
ferent  had  he  been  aware  of  the  whole  pro 
eram  rationale  beforehand, 

Xned  Forces  Management  will  devote  Us 
February  Issue  to  the  FDL  program.  Inter- 
views ha'vi  been  held  with  many  of  the  par- 
ticipating Defense  personnel.  -,„„„shlo 
^e    committee    of    American    Steamship 
Lines  (CASL)  though  not  arguing  abou\the 
requirement   for   a  rapid   deployment   capa- 
'bX  has  submitted  ProP<^-^^f  I.^^!:  '^^ 
of  cargo  ships  to  augment  the  ^^  ^^^g*" 
.      e).    However,    in   0<=t°her    1966     Mr^  W-    «• 
Rand,    then    Chairman    of    CASL     ^^as 
tremeiy  critical  of  the  program  (Tab  i.) 

Mr  Andrew  Pettis.  Vice  President  of  Inter- 
natfontTunron  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding 
WO  kers  of  ^erica.  has  written  a  letter  CTab 
r  )  to  Ad°iir^l  Galantin  pointing  out  that 
hL  union  support,  the  ^^^  P^X^^.^d-" 
ther  briefing  of  Union  representatU  es  scnea 

nt.^mr'Solden,    president    of    Newport 
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News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  DocJ'^  Corpora- 
tion in  a  speech  on  9  January  1967.  spoke 
favorably  about  the  new  procurement  con- 
cepts and  the  favorable  effect  of  mult^-year 
procurement  on  the  modernization  of  private 
shipyards  (Tab  s). 

II  Specific  adverse  indications. 
a'  Congressman  Leggett  (CallfornU)  has 
wTltten  a  letter  to  the  President  (Tab  Jt, 
with  copies  to  many  of  hU  colleagues  ^^"^^S 
ly  objecting  to  the  FDL  program  and  recom- 
mending that  it  be  rejected.  The  reply,  signed 
m   BUBUD,   offers   a   briefing.   Follow-up   Is 

'"^B^'^Senator  Russell  objected  to  reprogram- 
ing  of  funds  for  Contract  Definition.  After  a 
etter  to  the  Senator  from  Mr.  Nltze  and  dis- 
cussions with  the  committee  staff  the  repro- 
grammg  was  approved  but  It  Is  ob^us  that 
fhe  Senator  does  not  favor  the  FDL  pro- 
gram (Tab  h) .  A  briefing  for  the  Senator  will 

'''c'^Cofg^essman    Garmatz    has    expressed 
opposition  to  the  FDL  on  ^^^e  basis  that  the 
program   will    be    detrimental    to   the   Mer 
cha^TMarlne    (Tab  1).  He  Is  attacking     he 

concept  of  the  FDL  vs  ^'^^^^:^' J^^^e 
rather  than  the  military  necessity.  Since  he 
does  not  understand  the  "instantaneous  re- 
spoLe"  requirement,  a  briefing  Is  in  order 
and  will  be  scheduled.  -  »„„iri   as 

D  The  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America^  as 
a  whole,  is  takmg  no  position  on  the  basic 
ronceot  of  the  FDL  mlUtary  mission  (Tab 
TTne^nncn  agrees  that  substantia  sav- 
nes  can  be  realized  from  series  Production 
of  standardized  ships.  Mr.  Hood,  President  of 
?he  council  has  been  briefed  on  the  program^ 
^ere  uwlde  difference  of  opinion  among 
^e  Sh  Pt'ullders  CouncU  members.  Mr^  Cor^ 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation    h«  cmic^_ 

„_,  (Tah  ki    whereas  Mr.  uan  n"» 

den'^Ne'^lSrr^ews'smpbuUdlng   and    Dry 
DcS'k    Sa^y.    has    favored    the    program 

^Tl^e  Maritime  Unions  are  oppo^d  to^lhe 

„„.,  oppo...  t»e  ro^^p'S"  r  sr=. 

mends   Instead   that   the   ^""^'      j^     "^  ,„a- 

on.  .!«  ol  the  .<or,  BrldlDg  required. 

Ill  Schedule. 

^of  CaSrwhlte  House.  Senator^ack- 
^onot^r  Rrpw=ter   Senator  Stennls.  con 
;Tessm"ar^.ra;z,    Congressman    Leg,^t, 
Congressman    He^-t,    Congre^m^an  ^Ha^y. 
Congressman     rise,     v-ui'tj 
Congressman  Nedzl. 

f  jrurr:r96'';-Mr  P-a  .Copley  Press. 

^-F^ur  f:e.-^n:n.     ..e^n.     Of 
^":'"Curr  ^-^rrDepartment     .  AFL; 

^^b  Vietal  Trades  Department  (AFL/CIOr 
c    An*  CIO  Maritime  Press  represer.tatn^ 
d.  L^bor  and  Maritime  Press  representa- 

"VFebruary   1967-Admlrals  Galantin   and 
lunch  with  Admirals  Leggett  and  Carney. 
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rOREION  COUNTKIKS  THAT  HAVK  DEEN  REP«E- 
SBNTKD  AT  THE  U.S.  ARMY  SPECIAL  WAKTARE 
SCHOOL 

Argentina.  Australia,  Austria,  Barbados, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Burma,  Cambodia, 
Canada.  Chile.  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Denmark. 

Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salva- 
dor, Ethiopia,  Prance,  Germany,  Greece,  Oua- 
tamala.  Haiti,  Honduras.  India.  Indonesia, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Israel.  Italy.  Japan. 

Jordan,  Kenya,  Korea.  Laos.  Lebanon.  Li- 
beria, Libya.  Malaysia.  Mexico.  Morocco, 
Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Nigeria,  Norway, 
Okinawa,  Pakistan.  Panama.  Philippines. 

Peru,  Portugal.  Rep.  of  South  Africa.  Saudi 
Arabia.  Sierra  Leone.  Somalia,  Spain, 
Sudan,  Tanzania,  Thailand,  Tunisia,  Turkey, 
UAR  (United  Arab  Republic) ,  Uganda,  United 
Kingdom,  Uruguay,  Venezuelii.  Viet-Nam 


WITHOUT  FEAR  OR   FAVOR 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6.  1969 

"Mr.  'Cunningham.    Mr.    speaker. 

Peter  Kiewit,  of  Omaha,  is  head  of  one  of 
the  world's  largest  construction  firms. 
But  more  than  that,  he  is  a  friend  to  his 
fellow  man. 

Two  years  ago  this  distinguished  Ne- 
braskan  received  the  National  Brother- 
hood Award  of  tihe  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews.  On  that  occasion, 
October  3.  1967.  Peter  Kiewit  presented 
an  acceptance  address  entitled  "Without 
Pear  or  Favor." 

This  was  called  to  my  attention  again 
recently  by  Mr.  V.  J.  Skutt.  a  longtime 
friend  who  Is  chairman  of  the  boards  of 
the  Mutual  of  Omaha  Cos.  In  ar- 
ranging to  have  the  address  reprinted, 
Mr.  Skutt  said  he  felt  "there  are  certain 
statements  that  become  more  .significant 
with  the  passage  of  time." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  certainly  is  true  of 
Peter  Klewifs  presentation  and  I  would 
urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  devote  a 
few  minutes  from  their  busy  schedule  to 
read  his  remarks: 

Without  Fkar   or   F'^Vl>ll 
(By  Peter  Kiewit i 

I  am  deeply  humbled  by  this  greni  lionor 
vovi  are  bestowing  upon  me  this  evening. 

This  award  rightfully  belongs  to  others, 
and  I  accept  It  on  their  behalf.  It  belongs  to 
many  of  you  here  tonight,  and  to  many  who 
are  not  here  It  bellongs  to  all  tho.se  who  have 
labored  long  and  hard  in  this  ^reat  and 
growing  city  of  ours  to  promote  better  under- 
standing between  rellgioii.s  and  ethnic 
ijroups  .  .  men  t^nd  women  who  are  dedl- 
i-Htod   to    the  principles  of   brotherhood. 

The  first  group  I  should  like  to  mention 
1  on.si.sts  of  those  Who  have  adopted  tus  a  part 
of  thflr  life's  work  the  taik  of  bringing  closer 
the  day  when  people  of  all  races,  colors  and 
creeds  may  live  in  harniouy  with  equal  re- 
spect, equal  rights  and  equal  opportunllles 
These  people  are  giving  of  themselves  be- 
cause they  are  convinced  that  U  is  better  to 
mive  than  to  receive.  We  find  them  In  the 
churches  of  nil  faiths,  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  tn  the  Red  Cro.ss,  in  the 
Urban  League,  and  In  many  other  organiza- 
ilons  too  numerous  to  mention.  To  all  these 
people  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  second  group  I  want  to  mention  con- 
sists of  the  army  of  'olunleer  parttime  work- 
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ers  on  whom  Omaha  largely  depends  to  ac- 
complish the  objective*  of  brotherhood  in  its 
numerous  civic  undertaking*  .  .  .  men  and 
women  who  devote  a  part  of  their  valuable 
time  to  help  their  fellow  man  I  am  thinking 
of  business  and  professional  people,  house- 
wives, salaried  and  hourly  paid  workers.  To 
these  people  we  also  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude. 

The  third  group  I  want  to  mention  con- 
sists of  those  who  give  hnniu'lal  support,  in- 
cluding men  and  women  In  the  first  two 
groups  and  thousands  of  others  They  give 
through  the  United  Community  Services, 
through  churches,  through  civic  and  frater- 
nal organizations  and  through  countless  oth- 
er ways.  To  these  people  we  also  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude— for  the  work  of  brother- 
hood always  has  and  always  will  require  fi- 
nancial assistance 

There  Is  a  fourth  group  that  Is  the  most 
important  of  all.  In  my  opinion.  This  group 
con.slsts  of  those  who  have  formed  deep  and 
abiding  convictions  concerning  equal  re- 
spect, equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities 
for  all  'men.  and  who  practice  these  convic- 
tions without  fear  or  favor  In  their  business, 
social,  religious  and  political  activities.  These 
people  come  from  all  walks  of  life,  all  races 
and  all  creeds.  They  are  found  among  the 
fortunate  and  the  less  fortunate.  Tliey  are 
found  In  minority  and  majority  groups  alike. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  each  of  us  ask 
ourselves  how  close  we  come  to  qualifying 
as  members  of  this  fourth  group.  Tliese  are 
truly  brothers  of  their  fellow  man  and  all  of 
them,  wherever  they  may  be.  share  with  me 
in  this  honor. 

In  spite  of  what  any  of  us  may  have  done 
in  the  past  to  promote  the  Ideals  of  brother- 
hood, we  can  and  must  do  more  In  the  fu- 
ture In  particular.  I  want  to  stress  the  Im- 
portance of  helping  others  to  help  themselves. 
Although  there  will  always  be  those  among 
us  who  need  personal  assistance  and  finan- 
cial aid  to  cover  all  or  most  of  their  needs — 
the  crippled,  the  old  and  the  orphaned 
young — the  great  majority  of  those  who  are 
underprivileged,  for  whatever  cause,  can  be 
helped  best  by  being  given  encouragement 
and  being  provided  opportunities. 

I  have  been  Impressed  with  the  brother- 
hood work  of  Archie  Moore,  retired  light- 
heavy  weight  boxing  champion,  which  was 
mentioned  In  recent  newspaper  columns 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  subject  of 
an  editorial  In  the  "local  dally" — I  hope  you 
Will  pardon  me  for  this  short  commercial 
Archie  has  organized  and  is  heading  an  or- 
ganization called  ABC.  which  stands  for  "Any 
Boy  Can"",  and  Is  Intended  to  help  young 
people  of  all  races.  Through  this  organization 
he  tells  the  boys  how  he  and  other  youngsters 
in  the  tough  St  Louis  neighborhood  In  which 
he  grew  up  became  Jazz  musicians,  doctors, 
lawyers  and  sports  figures  because,  as  Archie 
puts  it.  'We  had  a  goal  luid  were  willing  to 
work  to  .iccompllsh  It."  He  teaches  dignity 
and  self  respect  which  are  the  most  Impor- 
tant building  blocks  any  brother  can  give  a 
fellow  brother,  in  my  opinion. 

TTils  ABC  organization,  along  with  the 
Boys'  Club,  the  YMCA.  Jewish  Community 
Center,  Catholic  Youth  Organization,  and 
other  similar  oraganlzatlons.  Is  doing  an  out- 
sumding  Job  oi  providing  encouragement, 
motivation,  and  at  the  .same  time,  fostering 
dignity  and  self-respect  Each  of  us  should 
look  for  the  time  to  help  such  organizations, 
and  in  addition,  we  hould  look  for  oppor- 
tuimles  to  work  individually. 

MORE    THAN    A    MORAL    ISSUE 

Pruviding  opportunities  is  more  than  a 
moral  issue — I  believe  It  Is  an  economic 
necessity  If  we  are  to  continue  to  raise  our 
standard  of  living  and  compete  In  world 
markets.  In  this  day  of  shortages  among  pro- 
fessional, skilled  craftsmen  and  technicians, 
discrimination  based  on  church  afflllatlon, 
country  of  origin,  pigmentation  of  the  skin, 
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or  any  other  Irrelevant,  emotional  bias  Is  an 
unnecessary  waste  of  human  resources.  It 
Is  good  business  to  Judge  people  on  the  baals 
of  personal  traiu,  attrlbutee  and  abilities,  to 
plfce  them  where  their  talents  can  be  best 
utilized,  and  to  promote  them  on  the  basis 
of  their  proven  ability  to  handle  additional 
responsibilities.  Within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. If  not  now.  the  demand  for  competent 
trained  people  will  exceed  the  supply,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  bypass  anyone  who 
shows  promise. 

We  must  recognize  the  tremendous  reser- 
voir of  untapped  talent  among  minority 
groups  and  among  the  underprivileged  in 
the  general  population.  Many  of  these  peo- 
ple need  training  In  the  various  skills  where 
shortages  exist  We  must  encovirnge  and 
assist  in  the  training  effort  on  the  Job  and 
In  the  classroom  In  this  connection.  I  think 
It  Is  extremely  Important  that  we  put  forth 
our  best  efforts  to  make  sure  the  training 
provided  is  properly  administered.  Is  ade- 
quate, and  Is  directed  toward  fields  where 
opportunity  exists 

Omaha  has  been  called  the  Can-Do  City  by 
our  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Omaha,  as  you 
know,  was  the  home  of  Father  Flanagan, 
founder  of  Boys  Town — a  man  I  was  privi- 
leged to  know,  and  one  who  exemplified  the 
Can-Do  spirit  In  the  field  of  hiunan  relations 
The  statute  at  Boys  Town  carrying  the  In- 
scription "He  Ain't  Heavy.  Father — He's  My 
Brother""  has  become  a  symlxjl  of  brother- 
hood throughout  the  world,  tying  Omaha 
closely  to  the  brotherhood  concept.  As  a  con- 
sequence, we  have  a  reputation  to  live  up  to. 

We  can  Improve  the  core  area — we  can  at- 
tract more  Industry  to  provide  additional  em- 
ployment— and  we  can  create  work  opportu- 
nities for  more  of  our  citizens.  But  more  to 
the  point,  we  can  do  the  grass-roots  Job  here 
In  Omaha  of  establishing  a  social  order  In 
which  the  Ideals  of  brotherhood  and  Justice 
shall  become  the  standards  of  human  rela- 
tionship. This,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  you 
know,  is  the  objective  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews.  This  objec- 
tive is  a  challenge  worthy  of  our  great  city 
and  of  all  Its  citizens. 

I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  coming 
here  tonight,  and  to  say  again— I  am  deeply 
grateful 


NATIONAL    DAY    OF    PRAYER.     1969 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN    THE  -SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  6,  1969 

Ml.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  22,  1969.  I  issued  a  statement  to 
commemorate  President  Nixons  desig- 
nation of  that  date  as  "National  Day  of 
Prayer.  1969.'  and  to  call  for  Senate 
action  on  the  late  Senator  Everett  M. 
Dirk.sens  school  prayer  amendment. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  6. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  thi.s 
measure,  to  allow  nondenominational 
prayer  in  public  buildings,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  statement  be 
pi-inted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tate- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Scmwi^iker 

President  Nlxon  has  officially  proclalinect 
October  22  to  be  '"National  Day  of  Prayer. 
1969.""  and  Is  commemorating  this  day  by 
leading  a  prayer  breakfast  at  the  While 
House. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  leadership 
in  calling  on  all  Americans  to  observe  the 
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BDlrlt  of  his  proclamation,  and  urge  all  Amer- 
?r^  Whatever  their  religion,  and  In  what- 
eveTway  they  chj^i&e,  to  pray  andmedlUte 
on  behalf  of  WcTyd  brotherhood  for  all 

"^inln  era  When  dl/uiveness  and  dUruptlon 
imnedes  o^r/efforte'to  communicate  with  all 
pTople  and  (t^  work  together  to  solve  our 
many  problems,  the  unity  of  all  Ainerlcans 
Tsserung  their  faiths  ^an  be  a  posltlve^s^p. 
The  depth  of  prayer,  and  quiet  refiection. 
can  aid  our  moral  concerns,  and  Provide  a 
b^ls  for  mutual  understanding  by  all  peopl- 
In  line  with  the  spirit  of  this  day  I  also 
want  t3  urge  the  Congress  to  act  on  pro- 
^sLw  Tllow  this  same  kind  of  non-denom- 
maUonal  prayer  and  meditation  In  our  pub- 

"VupTr^rs  Of  school  prayer  lost  an  Itn- 
portant  and  strong  voice  ^'^^^  '^l?'^^ ^f^, 
Tt^or  nirksen  passed  away,  but  those  of  us 
X  Joined  m  introducing  Senator  Dlrksen"s 
bill   Senate  Joint  Resolution  6.  will  conUnue 

^^^bm  :oum°allow  the  saying  of  non- 
del^l^natlonal  prayer  In  P^^'^^^^^^^'^ll 
It  wUl  not  create  any  denominational  pres 
sures  on  any  child,  but  will  simply  allow  the 
observances' of  prayer  and  >",edlt.^tlon  as  a 
proper  function  In  our  schoors  development 
of  our  children.  .   „    , 

in  making  this  call  for  Senate  ^JL""""  ,1 
know  I  speak  on  behalf  of  many  Pennsvl- 
vamans  L  communities  throughout  the 
State  who  are  deeply  concerried  with  the 
moral  education  of  their  children,  and  are 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  arbitrary  prohibition 
of  this  kind  of  expression  In  our  schools^ 

The  bill  Is  currently  within  the  JurUdic- 
tlon  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee^ and 
I  fervently  urge  the  members  of  this  Com- 
Lltiet^  act  favorably  on  the  resolution. 
and  report  It  to  the  Senate  floor  for  a  vote 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER.  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 
Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  has  courageously  spoken  out  and 
said  things  that  so  desperately  need  to 
be  said.  He  has,  to  put  it  in  the  vernacu- 
lar of  today's  youth,  '"told  it  like  it  is. 

Speaking  to  a  Republican  fund-rais- 
ing dinner  in  Harrisburg,  Pa..  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  spoke  out  against  the  "para- 
sites of  passion"  and  the  "idological 
eunuchs"  in  our  society  whose  only  In- 
terests in  this  country  consist  of  the  best 
way  to  destroy  it.  He  called  for  the  "pre- 
ponderant majority,  the  responsible  citi- 
zens   of    the    country,    to   assert    their 

The  Vice  President  riphtly  took  to  task 
those  who  have  advocated  an  uncondi- 
tional unilateral  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam labeling  the  idea  "unsound  and 
idiotic."  He  said: 

In  the  case  of  the  Vietnam  moratori- 
um .  the  tragedy  was  that  thousands 
who  piU-tlclpated  wanted  only  to  show  a 
fervent  desire  for  peace,  but  were  used  by 
the  political  hustlers  who  ran  the  event. 

But  most  important  of  all,  in  my  judg- 
ment the  Vice  President  not«d  that  what 
our  Founding  Fathers  created  as  a  form 
of  government  for  this  country  was  a 
constitutional  republic  and  not  a  pure 
democracy. 
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He  said: 

The  representative  government  they  con- 
templated and  skillfully  constructed  never 
intended  that  elected  officials  should  decide 
crucial  questions  by  counting  the  number  of 
bodies  cavorting  In  the  streets.  They  recog- 
nized that  freedom  cannot  endure  dependent 
upon  referendum  every  time  part  of  the  elec- 
torate desires  It. 

Vice  President  Agnew's  remarks  in 
Harrisburg  echoed  those  of  the  famous 
British  statesman  Edmund  Burke  who 
wrote  in  his  "Reflections  on  the  Revolu- 
tion in  France": 

Because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under 
a  fern  make  a  field  ring  with  their  Iniportu- 
nate  chl  response  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  British  oak.  chew  the  cud  and  are  silent, 
pray  do  not  Imagine  that  those  w-ho  make 
the  noise  are  the  only  Inhabitants  of  the 
field-  that  of  course  they  are  many  in  num- 
ber;'or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than 
shrivelled,  meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and 
troublesome    insects   of    the    hour. 

For  the  Record,  I  include  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew's  speech  and  the  October  21, 
1969.  American  Security  Council  RePort 
which  lists  some  of  those  ;;PoUtica 
hustlers'  about  which  the  Vice  President 
so  eloquently  spoke: 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESH^ENT.  PENNSYL- 
VANIA REPUBLICAN  DINNER.  HARRISBURG, 
PA.  OCTOBER  30.  1969 

A  little  over  a  week  ago,  I  took  a  rather 
unusual  step  for  a  Vice  President  .  .  .  I  said 
something.  Particularly,  I  said  someth  ng 
that  was  predictably  unpopular  with  the 
people  who  would  like  to  run  the  country 
without  the  inconvenience  of  seeking  public 
office  I  said  I  did  not  like  some  of  the  things 
I  saw  happening  In  this  country.  I  "iticized 
those  who  encouraged  government  by  street 
carnival  and  suggested  It  was  time  to  stop 
the  carousel. 

It  appears  that   by  slaughtering  a  sacred 
cow  I  triggered  a  holy  war.  I  have  no  regrets. 
■      I  do  not  intend  to  repudiate  my  beliefs,  re- 
cant my  words,  or  run  and  hide. 

What  I  said  before,  I  will  say  again.  It  is 
time  for  the  preponderant  majority,  the  re- 
sponsible Citizens  of  this  country,  to  assert 
their  rights.  It  Is  time  to  stop  dignifying  the 
immature  actions  of  arrogant,  reckless.  In- 
experienced elements  within  our  society.  The 
reason  is  compelling.  It  is  simply  that  their 
tantrums  are  insidiously  destroying  the  fab- 
ric   of    American    democracy. 

By  accepting  unbridled  protest  as  a  way 
of  life  we  have  tacitly  suggested  that  the 
gre\t  issues  of  our  times  are  best  decided 
by  posturing  and  shouting  matches  In  the 
streets.  America  today  is  drifting  toward 
Plato's  classic  definition  of  a  degenerating 
democracy  ...  a  democracy  that  permits  the 
voice  of  the  mob  to  dominate  the  affairs  of 
government. 

Last  week  I  was  lambasted  for  my  lack  of 
"mental  and  moral  sensitivity."  I  say  that 
any  leader  who  does  not  perceive  where  per- 
«lst«nt  street  struegles  are  going  to  lead  this 
nation  lacks  mental  acuity  And  any  leader 
who  does  not  caution  this  nation  on  the 
danger  of  this  direction  lacks  moral 
strength. 

I  believe  in  Ccnslltutional  dissent.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  people  registering  their  views 
with  their  elected  representatives,  and  I  com- 
mend those  people  who  care  enough  about 
their  country  to  involve  themselves  in  its 
creal  Issues.  I  believe  In  legal  protest  within 
t'-ie  Constitutional  limits  of  free  speech.  In- 
cluding peaceful  assembly  and  the  right  of 
D-ntlon  But  I  do  not  believe  that  demon- 
strations, lawful  or  unlawful,  merit  my  ap- 
proval or  even  my  silence  where  the  purpose 
is  fundamentally  unsound.  In  the  case  of 
the  Vietnam  Moratorium,  the  objective  an- 
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nounced  by  the  leaders— Immediate  unilat- 
eral withdrawal  of  aU  our  forces  from  Viet- 
nam—was not  only  unsound  but  idiotic.  The 
tragedy  was  that  thousands  who  partlclpa^ 
wanted  only  to  show  a  fervent  desire  for 
peace,  but  were  used  by  the  poUtlcal  husUers 
who  ran  the  event.  , 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  our  country  s 
founding  fathers  wisely  shaped  a  consti- 
tutional republic,  not  a  pure  democracy.  The 
representauve  government  they  contem- 
plated and  skillfully  constructed  never  in- 
tended that  elected  officials  should  decide 
crucial  questions  by  counting  the  number 
of  bodies  cavorUng  In  the  streets.  They  recog- 
nized that  freedom  cannot  endure  dependent 
upon  referendum  every  time  part  of  the 
electorate  desires  It.  .,.,».» 

So  great  Is  the  latitude  of  our  liberty  that 
only  a  subtle  line  divides  use  from  abuse. 
I  am  convinced  that  our  preoccupaUon  with 
emotional  demonstration,  frequently  cross- 
ing the  line  to  civil  disruption  and  even  vio- 
lence could  inexorably  lead  us  across  that 
line  forever. 

IronlcaHv,  It  Is  neither  the  greedy  nor  the 
malicious,  "but  the  self-righteous  who  are 
guilty  of  hlstory"s  worst  atrocities.  Society 
understands  greed  and  malice  and  erects 
barriers  of  law  to  defend  Itself  from  these 
vices.  But  evil  cloaked  in  emotional  causes 
Is  well  disguised  and  often  undiscovered 
until  It  Is  too  late 

We  have  just  such  a  group  of  self-pro- 
claimed saviours  of  the  American  soul  at 
work  today.  Relentless  in  their  crlUclsm  of 
intolerance  In  America,  they  themselves  are 
intolerant  of  those  who  differ  with  their 
views.  In  the  name  of  academic  freedom,  they 
destroy  academic  freedom.  Denouncing  vio- 
lence, they  seize  and  vandalize  buildings  of 
great'  universities.  Fiercely  expressing  their 
respect  for  truth,  they  disavow  the  logic 
and  discipline  necessary  to  pursue  truth. 

They  would  have  us  believe  that  they  alone 
know  what  is  good  for  America:  what  is  true 
and  right  and  beautiful.  They  would  have  us 
beUeve  that  their  reflective  action  Is  superior 
to  our  reflective  action;  that  their  revealed 
righteousness  is  more  effective  than  our  rea- 
son and  experience. 

Think  about  It  Small  bands  of  students  are 
allowed  to  shut  down  great  universities. 
Small  groups  of  dissidents  are  allowed  to 
shout  down  political  candidates  Small  cadres 
of  professional  protestors  are  allowed  to 
jeopardize  the  peace  efforts  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  time  to  question  the  credentials  of 
their  leaders.  And,  if  In  questioning  we  dis- 
turb a  few  people,  I  say  it  is  time  for  them 
to  be  disturbed.  If,  in  challenging,  we  polarize 
the  American  people,  I  say  It  Is  time  for  a 
positive  polarization. 

It  is  time  for  a  healthy  in-depth  examina- 
tion of  policies  and  a  constructive  realign- 
ment in  this  country.  It  is  time  to  rip  away 
the  rhetoric  and  to  divide  on  authentic  line*. 
It  is  time  to  discard  the  fiction  that  In  a 
country  of  200  million  people,  everyone  is 
qualified  to  quarterback  the  government. 

Fur  too  long  we  have  accepted  supcrficlai 
c^itegorization- young  versus  old;  white 
vcr'^us  black;  r.ch  versus  poor.  Now  It  is  time 
fcr  an  alignment  based  on  principles  and 
values  shared  bv  all  citizens  regardless  cf 
ape.  race,  creed,  or  income  This,  after  all. 
is  what  America  is  all  about. 

America  s  pluralistic  society  was  forged  on 
the  premise  that  what  unites  us  In  ideals  .s 
preaier  than  what  divides  us  as  individuals. 
Our  political  and  economic  Institutions  were 
developed  to  enable  men  and  Ideas  to  com- 
neie  in  the  marketplace  on  the  assumption 
•hat  the  best  would  prevail.  Everybody  was 
deemed  equal,  and  by  the  rules  of  the  game 
ihev  could  become  superior.  The  rules  were 
clear  and  fair;  in  politics,  win  an  election 
m  economics,  build  a  better  mousetrap  And 
as  time  progressed,  we  added  more  referees 
to  assure  equal  opportunities  and  provided 
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special   advantages   for  thoe«   whom   we   felt 
had  entered   life's  arena  at   a  disadvantage. 

The  majority  of  Americana  respect  these 
rules  .  .  .  and  with  good  reason.  Historically, 
they  have  served  as  a  bulwark  to  prevent 
totalitarianism,  tyranny,  and  privilege  .  .  . 
the  old  world  spectres  which  drove  genera- 
tions of  Immigrants  to  American  sanctuary. 
Pragmatically,  the  rules  of  America  work 
This  nation  and  Its  citizens — collectively  and 
individually — have  made  more  social,  politi- 
cal and  economic  progress  than  any  civiliza- 
tion In  world  history. 

The  principles  of  the  American  system  dkl 
not  spring  up  overnight.  They  represent  cen- 
turies of  bitter  atrtiggle.  Our  laws  and  in- 
-stltutlons  are  not  even  purely  American- 
only  our  Federal  system  bears  our  unique 
imprimatur. 

We  owe  our  values  to  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
ethic  which  stresses  individualism,  human 
dignity,  and  a  higher  purpose  than  hedonism. 
We  owe  our  laws  to  the  political  evolution 
of  government  by  consent  of  the  governed 
Our  nation's  philosophical  heritage  is  as 
diverse  as  Its  cultural  background.  We  are 
a  melting  pot  nation  that  has  tor  over  two 
centuries  distilled  something  new  and.  I 
believe,  sacred. 

Now.  we  have  among  us  a  glib,  activist 
elemeitt'trho  would  tell  us  our  values  are  lies. 
and  I  fcsn  them  Impudent.  Because  anyone 
who  Impugns  a  legacy  of  liberty  and  dignity 
that  reaches  back  to  Moses,  is  impudent 

I  call  them  snobs  for  most  of  them  disdain 
to  mingle  with  the  masses  who  work  for  n 
living.  "They  mock  the  common  man's  pride 
la  his  work,  his  family  and  his  country.  It 
has  also  been  said  that  I  called  them  intel- 
lectuals. I  did  not.  I  said  that  they  charac- 
terized themselvee  as  Intellectuals.  No  true 
intellectual,  no  truly  knowledgeable  person, 
would  so  despise  democratic  institutions 

America  cannot  afford  to  write  off  a  whole 
f^eneratlon  for  the  decadent  thinking  of  a 
few.  America  cannot  afford  to  divide  over 
their  demagoguery  .  or  to  be  deceived  by 
their  duplicity  .  or  to  let  their  license 
destroy  liberty.  We  can,  however,  afford  to 
separate  them  from  our  .stKlety-  with  no 
more  regret  than  we  should  feel  over  discard- 
ing rotten  apples  from  a  barrel 

The  leaders  of  this  country  have  a  moral  .is 
well  as  a  political  obligation  to  ix)lnt  out  the 
dangers  of  unquestioned  allegiance  to  any 
cause.  We  must  be  better  than  a  charlatan 
leader  of  the  Prench  Revolution,  remembered 
only  for  his  words:  "Tliere  go  the  people:  I 
am  their  leader;  I  must  follow  them." 

And  the  American  people  have  an  obliga- 
tion, too  ...  an  obligation  to  exercise  their 
citizenship  with  a  precision  that  precludes 
excesses. 

I  recognize  that  many  of  the  people  who 
participated  In  the  past  Moratorium  Day  were 
unaware  that  Its  sponsors  sought  immediate 
unilateral  withdrawal.  Perhaps  many  more 
had  not  considered  the  terrible  consequences 
of  immediate  unilateral  withdrawal. 

I  hope  that  all  citizens  who  really  want 
peace  will  take  the  time  to  read  and  reflect 
on  the  problem.  1  hope  that  they  will  take 
into  consideration  the  Impact  of  abrupt 
termination;  that  they  will  remember  the 
more  3.000  Innocent  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren slaughtered  after  the  Viet  Cong  cap- 
t\ired  Hue  last  year  lUid  the  more  than  15.000 
doctors,  nurses.  Ueachers  and  village  leaders 
murdered  by  the  Viet  Cong  during  the  war's 
farly  years.  The  anly  sin  of  these  people  was 
'heir  desire  to  build  their  budding  nation  of 
-South  Vietnam. 

Chanting  "Peace  Now"  is  no  solution,  if 
Pciice  Now"  Is  to  permit  a  wholesale  blood- 
Oath.  And  saying  that  the  President  should 
understand  the  people's  view  Is  no  solution. 
It.  Is  time  for  the  people  to  understand  the 
views  of  the  PreAldemt  they  elected  to  lead 
them. 

First,  foreign  policy  cannot  be  made  m  the 
litreete. 
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Second,  turning  out  a  good  crowd  is  not 
synonymous  with  turning  out  a  good  foreign 
policy. 

Third,  the  teat  at  a  President  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a  questdon  of  public  relations. 
As  the  Eighteenth  Century  Jurist.  Edmund 
Burke,  wrote.  "Your  representative  owes  you 
not  his  Industry  only  but  his  Judgment:  and 
he  betrays  instead  of  serving  you.  if  he 
sacrifices  It  to  your  opinion." 

Fourth,  the  lmF>atlence — the  understand- 
able frustration  over  this  war— should  be 
focused  on  the  government  that  Is  stalling 
peace  while  continuing  to  threaten  and  in- 
vade South  Vietnam — and  that  government's 
capital  is  not  In  Washington   It  Is  in  Hanoi. 

This  was  not  Richard  Nixon's  war  .  .  .  but 
it  will  be  Richard  Nixon's  peace  if  we  only 
let  him  make  It. 

Finally — and  most  important — regardless 
of  the  Issue,  It  Is  time  to  stop  demonstrating 
m  the  streets  and  start  doing  something 
constructive  about  our  Institutions.  America 
must  recognize  the  dangers  of  constant  car- 
nival Americans  must  reckon  with  irrespon- 
sible leadership  and  reckless  words.  The  ma- 
ture and  sensitive  people  of  this  country 
must  realize  that  their  freedom  of  protest  Is 
being  exploited  by  avowed  anarchists  and 
commimlsts  who  detest  everything  about 
this  country  and  want  to  destroy  It. 

Tills  is  a  fact.  These  are  the  few  .  .  these 
iire  not  necessarily  leaders.  But  they  prey 
upon  the  good  intentions  of  gullible  men 
everywhere.  They  pervert  honest  concern  to 
something  sick  and  rancid.  They  are  vultures 
who  sit  In  trees  and  watch  lions  battle, 
knowing  that  win.  lose  or  draw,  they  will  be 
fed. 

Abetting  the  merchants  of  hate  are  the 
parasites  of  passion.  These  are  the  men  who 
value  a  cause  purely  for  Its  political  mile- 
age. These  are  the  politicians  who  temporize 
with  the  truth  by  playing  both  sides  to  their 
own  advantage.  They  ooze  sympathy  for  "the 
cause  "  but  balance  each  sentence  with 
equally  reasoned  reservations.  Their  Interest 
is  personal,  not  moral.  They  are  ideological 
eunuchs  whose  most  comfortable  position  Is 
straddling  the  philosophical  fence,  soliciting 
votes  from  both  sides. 

Aiding  the  few  who  seek  to  destroy  and 
the  many  who  seek  to  exploit  Is  a  terrifying 
spirit,  the  new  face  of  self-righteousness. 
Former  HEW.  Secretary  John  Gardner  de- 
scribed It:  "Sad  to  say.  It's  fun  to  hate  .  .  . 
that  Is  today's  fashion.  Rage  and  hate  In  a 
good  cause!  Be  vicious  for  virtue,  self-in- 
dulgent for  higher  purposes,  dishonest  In 
the  service  of  a  higher  honesty." 

This  Is  what  is  happening  in  this  na- 
tion ...  we  are  an  effete  society  if  we  let 
It  happen  here. 

I  do  not  overstate  the  case.  If  I  am  aware 
of  the  danger,  the  convicted  rapist  Eldrldge 
Cleaver  Is  aware  of  the  potential.  Prom  his 
Moscow  hotel  room  he  predicted.  "Many 
complacent  regimes  thought  that  they 
would  be  In  power  eternally — and  awoke  one 
morning  to  find  themselves  up  against  the 
wall.  I  expect  that  to  happen  In  the  United 
States  In  our  lifetimes." 

People  cannot  live  In  a  state  <il  perpetual 
electric  shock.  Tired  of  a  convulsive  so- 
ciety, they  settle  for  an  authoritarian  so- 
ciety. As  Thomas  Hobbes  discerned  three 
centuries  ago.  men  will  seek  the  security  of  a 
Leviathan  state  as  a  comfortable  alternative 
to  a  life  that  is  "nasty,  brutish  and  short." 

Right  now  we  must  decide  whether  we  will 
take  the  trouble  to  stave  off  a  totalitarian 
state.  Will  we  stop  the  wUdness  now  before 
It  is  too  late,  before  the  witch-hunting  and 
repre-sslon  that  are  all  to  Inevitable  begin? 

Will  Congress  settle  down  to  the  Issues  of 
the  nation  and  reform  the  institutions  of 
America  as  our  President  asks?  Can  the  press 
Ignore  the  pipers  who  lead  the  parades?  Will 
the  head  of  great  universities  protect  the 
rights  of  all  their  students?  Will  parents 
have  the  courage  to  say  no  to  their  children? 
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Will  people  have  the  Intelligence  to  boycott 
pornography  and  violence?  Will  citizens  re- 
fuse to  be  led  by  a  series  of  Judas  goats 
ddwD  tortuous  paths  of  delusion  and  self- 
destruction? 

Will  we  defend  fifty  centuries  of  accumu- 
lated wisdom?  For  that  la  our  heritage.  Will 
we  make  the  effort  to  preserve  America's 
bold,  successful  experiment  In  truly  rep- 
resentative government?  Or  do  we  care  so 
little  that  we  will  cast  It  all  aside? 

Because  on  the  eve  of  our  nation's  200th 
birthday,  we  have  reached  the  crossroads. 
Because  at  this  moment  totalitarianism's 
threat  does  not  necessarily  have  a  foreign  ac- 
cent. Because  we  have  a  home-grown  menace. 
made  and  manufactured  In  the  USA  Be- 
cause if  we  are  lazy  or  foolish,  this  nation 
could  forfeit  Its  Integrity,  never  to  be  free 
again. 

I  do  not  want  this  to  happen  to  America 
And  I  do  not  think  that  you  do  either.  We 
have  something  magnificent  here  .  .  .  some- 
thing worth  fighting  for  .  .  and  now  Is  the 
time  for  all  good  men  to  fight  for  the  soul 
of  their  country.  Let  us  stop  apologizing  for 
our  past.  Let  ils  conserve  and  create  for  the 
future. 

(From   the   American  Security   Council   Re- 
port, Oct.  21,  19691 
Mobilization  for  Surrender 

As  protests  against  the  war  In  Vietnam 
rise  across  the  country,  Americans  should 
become  aware  of  the  origins  of  these 
protests. 

During  the  late  Spring  of  1969,  a  group 
of  approximately  30  radical  leaders  of  anti- 
war organizations  Issued  a  Call  to  a  National 
Anti-War  Conference  to  be  held  in  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  July  4-5,  1969.  The  Call  was  Ini- 
tiated for  the  most  part  by  Individuals  as- 
sociated with  the  National  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam 
(MOBE),  an  organization  which  has  func- 
tioned as  a  coalition  for  numerous  anti-war 
groups  operating  throughout  the  country. 
Included  among  those  persons  who  endorsed 
the  Conference  Call  were  such  MOBE  lead- 
ers as  David  DelUnger.  Robert  Greenblatt, 
Donald  Kallsh.  Sidney  Lens.  Sidney  Peck  and 
Maxwell  Prlmack. 

Functioning  as  the  lineal  descendant  of 
A.  J.  Muste's  November  8  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee for  Peace  in  Vietnam,  MOBE  has  a 
three-year  history  Involving  violence  and 
civil  disobedience.  MOBE  sponsored  the  Oc- 
tober 21-22,  1967  demonstrations  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  during  which  time  repeated 
attempts  were  made  to  close  down  the  Pen- 
tagon. It  also  Jointly  planned  and  executed 
the  disruption  of  the  1968  Democratic  Party 
National  Convention  held  In  Chicago,  and 
sponsored  the  demonstrations  in  the  Na- 
tions Capitol  on  January  18-20.  1969  In  pro- 
test over  the  Inauguration  of  President 
Nixon. 

In  a  determined  effort  to  revive  and 
strengthen  agitational  protest  activities 
against  U.S.  military  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. MOBE-oriented  Initiators  of  the  Cleve- 
land Conference  believed  that  a  more  ex- 
tensive formation  of  MOBE  was  required 
in  order  to  establish  an  effective  anti-war 
program.  According  to  the  published  Call, 
the  purpo.se  .i[  the  Conference  was  to 
'broaden  and  unify  the  anti-war  tor'-es  in 
this  country  and  to  plan  co-ordinated  na- 
tional aiili-war  actions  for  the  fall."  The 
Conference  was  hosted  by  a  MOBE-aftillated 
organization  called  the  Cleveland  Area  Peace 
Action  Council  iCAPAC).  a  coordinating 
body  of  several  dozen  anti-war  groups  In 
Cleveland,  In  cooperation  with  the  Unlvir- 
sity  Cl»'cle  Teach-in  Committee  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  The  meetings 
were  held  during  the  entire  two-day  period 
at  the  University's  Stroeacker  Auditorium 
Publicity  for  the  Conference  was  arranged  by 
several  organizations  Including  the  Student 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War  in 
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Vietnam,  a  group  dominated  by  the  Trotsky - 
1st    socialist    Workers    Party. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  approxl- 
matelv  900  persons,  many  of  whom  were  dele- 
fat^s  from  anti-war  groups  comprising  Indl- 
v-rd^als  Identified  In  sworn  testimony  as 
Cor^un  st^.  well-known  Communist  sym- 
patW^ers  and  radical  pacifists  In  their  lead- 

Sp    Among  the  "^o-"-  «°^r'°nce°iradd': 
tlons  represented  at  the  Conference,  in  addi- 
tion to   MOBE  and   CAPAC.  were  the  Coni- 
,^,?nl«  PaVtv    U  S  A,,  WEB.  DuBois  Clubs  of 
Ame^lca'^NaUonal    Lawyers    Guild.    Chicago 
P^ce  Council.  Southern  California  Peace  Ac- 
fron  council.  Veterans  for  Peace  In  Vietnam 
Socialist  Workers  Party.  Young  Socialist  Alli- 
ance Student  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
me  war  in  Vietnam.  Youth  Against  War  and 
F^Tsm   Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam  Peace  Parade 
C^'^ttee.   women's  Strike   for  Peace^and 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  mere 
I  ere  l"som  attendance  persons  representing 
so-called       'Gl      underground      newspapers 
whlch^e  devoted  to  disseminating  antl-w«- 
^ropag^da    and    to    discrediting    the    U.S. 

Armed  Forces.  »   on  «r.  in 

A   Steering   Committee  of  about  20  to  30 
m^m^rs    fo^rmed   the   ruling   clique   at   the 
Se^ence.  In  effect,  the  Steering  Co^unlttee 
was  a  self-appointed  group  c°'"P°f^f,f  °'\'^ 
of    communists    and    radical    PaclAst^  ^Uh 
pro-Communlst   leanings  who   have   partici- 
pated in  MOBE  action  projects  In  varying  de- 
CTees.   Members   of   the   Steering   Committee 
wiUi  communist  backgrounds  included  the 
following:   Arnold  Johnson,  PubUc  Relations 
Dlr^Tor^nd  legislative  -presentatlve  of    he 
Communist    Party.   U.S.A.    (CPUSA)      Irving 
iarnoff.  who  has  served  as  a  "member  of  the 
District       Council.        Southern       California 
CPUSA    Sidney  M.  Pack,  a  former  State  Com- 
mHteeman.      Wisconsin      CPUSA:      Dorothy 
Siy^sTf  the  Chicago  Branch.  Women's  inter- 
national League  For  Peace  and  Freedom,  who 
hL   b^n   Idlntlfied  in  sworn  testimony   in 
1965  as  a  Communist  Party  member.  Sidney 
ilnsTsidney  Okum).  leader  of  the  now  de- 
f^nct    Revolutionary    Workers    League;    and 
'f^^  H^stead,  1968  presidential  Candida^  of 
thrsocialist  workers  P^-^V- Moreover   S^er- 
ing    Committee    member    David    Dell'^g^s 
MOBE    Chairman,   declared    In    a    May    1963 
sje^h:  "I  am  a  communist  but  I  am  not  the 
5>ovlet-tvpe  communist." 

The  first  day  of  activity  was  mainly  de- 
voted   to    speeches    by    MOBE    officials    and 
renresentatlves    of    various    groups.    Among 
those  Who  participated  In  the  deliberations 
on  July  4    1969.  were  Jerry  Gordon^  Chair- 
man   Cleveland  Area  Peace  Action  Council; 
Sidney    Peclt,    MOBE    Co-Chalrman:    Irving 
larnoff    Dell  nger,  LeRoy   WoUns,   leader   of 
the  Shicago  branch.  Veterans  for  Peace  In 
V^^tnam:  i^wart  Meacham,  Peace  Secretary 
American  Friends  Service  Committee;   Mark 
^Rudd,  National   Secretary,   Students   for 
k  Democratic  Society  (SDS):  Bill  Ayers.  SDS 
Educations    Secretary;    Arnold    -Johnson  C 
The  CPUSA:  Jack  Spiegel,  once  a  Communist 
Party    candidate    for    Congress    m    ""nols. 
navld  H^wk    Co-Cordlnator.  Vietnam  Mora- 
fo r  urn  C^^mmlttee;  Douglas  Dowd   New  Uni- 
versity    conference;      and     several     persons 
'"resenting     Trotskyist     organizations.     In 
addition     to    Peck.     Sarnoff     and     Johnson. 
Woims  and  Spiegel  have  been  Identified  as 
members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

T^ere  were  a  number  of  other  individuals 
at™rng  the  Conference.  '^ J^ddltion  to 
those  previously  identified,  who  have  been 
cfosely  Unked  with  activities  of  the  Com- 
munlLt'party.  U.S.A.  or  Its  f-^t  jpara 
tuses.  some  of  these  Pe'-s""^  «ere  Phil  Bart^ 
newly  appointed  Chairman.  Ohio  CPUSA.  Jay 
Schaffner'  W.E.B.  DuBols  Clubs  of  America 
Charles  Wilson  of  Chicago;  Ishmael  Florv 
Afro-American  Heritage  Associatlon_  Gene 
Tournour,  National  Secretary,  W.E.B.  Du- 
J^rcUs  Of  America;  and  Sylvia  Kushner, 
leader   or   the   Chicago    Peace    Council. 


The  Conference  was  well  represented  by 
a  number  of  functionaries  of  the  Socialist 
work's  Party  (SWP>  and  Its  youm  ^m 
Young  socialist  Alliance  (YSA).  "  U  ^ote- 
worthv  that  the  conference  Itself  was 
marked  by  periods  of  dissension.  At  the  out- 
^t  of  the  conference  U  became  apparent 
hat  the  majority  of  those  In  attendance 
were  affiliated  with  numerous  anti-war 
groups  operating  under  the  domination  of 
the  Trotskyist  SWP  or  YSA. 

There    v^^re    two    principal    »^ties    at    the 
conference   which    were   vigorous  y   debated 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  Pall  anti-war 
demonstrations.    First,    the    SWP    essentially 
he^  that  a  Fall  antiwar  action  should  com- 
pr  se  only  a  massive,  legal  as  well  as  Peace- 
ful   march    on    Washington,    with    the    sole 
demand    of    immediate    withdrawal    of    the 
VB.  Armed  Forces  from  Vletjiam.  Tills  pro- 
posal   brought    about    a    split    In    t-^e    Steer 
mg    committee;    however,    it    was    defeated. 
David  DelUnger  and  Douglas  Dowd  presented 
the  majority   proposal  which  called  for  the 
Steering   Committee's   support  of   a     wasn 
ineton    action"    project    together    with    the 
endorsement  of  the  scheduled  "Chl^o  ac- 
tion   originally  planned  by  SDS  for  Septem- 
ber 27.   1969.  Interestingly,  the  SDS  project 
extended  the  "Washington  action"  demand 
Sond    troop    Withdrawals    and    advocated 
civil  disobedience  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
demonstrations.  , 

secondly,  the  other  main  source  of  dis- 
agreement which  occurred  at  the  Confe^nce 
involved  a  proposal  by  SDS  National  Secre- 
tary Mar^  Rti^Tto  plan  the  Fall  anti-war 
Lctfons  to  center  around  the  Marxlst-l^nlnlst 
theme  of  an  "anti-lmperlalist  struggle.  'The 
SDS  proposal  was  disapproved  by  the  major- 
itv  of  the  delegates  who  took  the  position 
that  the  Pall  demonstrations  should  concern 
only  the  issue  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

During  part  of  the  second  and  final  day 
of  the  conference,  the  delegates  and  observers 
attended  workshop  sessions  which  were  de- 
voted to  the  following  topics  in  connecUon 
with  proposed  demonstration  tactlcs_^  No- 
vember Washington  Action,"  September 
ChTcago  Action,"  •September  Washlngt^ 
Action"  "August  17  Summer  White  House 
Action""  'Sber  15th  Vietnam  Morato- 
num  "'"GI's  and  Veta."  and  "Third  World." 

T^e  plenary  session  reconvened  during  the 
afternc^n  of  July  5,  1969  at  which  time  the 
Steering  Committee  introduced  a    m^aJorU^- 
mlnorlty"  resolution  for  aPP^val.  The  Com 
munlst-orlented   Guardian   of  J"  V   12..  19ba 
stated  that  the  resolution  was     vague     and 
gave  "support"  to  "all  factions  and  covered 
up   all    political   differences.   The   resolution 
sam  nex?  to  nothing  about  the  Chicago  dem- 
onstration except  that  negotiations  wouW  be 
held   The  unity  resolution  was  accepted  witn 
fittfe  dfscuilon."  The  Conference  resolution 
agreed   to  endorse  or  assist  In  organizing  a 
sfrles   of   antl-Vletnam   war   action   projects 
forkmencing  during  the  nionth  of  August  and 
terminating    with    the    November    15,    1969 
demonstration  In  Washington.  D.C. 

The  Conference  resolution  specifically 
adODted  the  following  actions: 

U)  Support  a  mass  march  on  President 
NUo'n's  iun^er  White  House  at  San  Cle- 
mente    California  on  August  17.  1969. 

,2)  Endorse  an  enlarged  "reading  of  the 
war  dead"  demonstration  In  Washington.  D.C. 

'"^  raT'L^^^oTprans'of  the  Vietnam  Morato- 
rium Coi^mlttee  for  a  "moratorium  on  cam- 
Duses"  on  October  15.  1969. 
'  m   support  the  September  27.  1969  dem^ 
onstratlon  in  Chicago  sponsored  by  SDS  m 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War  and  to  pro 
test    the    trial   of    "The    Conspiracy      sched- 
uled to  commence  on  that  day.         ,.,    ,  ^ 
i-,.    SuDDOrt   a   "broad   mass   legal     dem- 
ons»a,^on''.ro^und  the  White  House  In  Wash^ 
Ineton     DC.    on   November    15.    1969    whicn 
Snclude  a  march  and  rally  ir^  other  areas 
ox  the  city.  An  associate.,  demonstration  will 
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be  planned  for  the  same  date  on  the  West 

'^"^e  Conference  agreed  to  form  a  bicameral 
organization  to  effecUvely   launch   the  Chi- 
cago   and    Washington    actions.    Two    Co 
Chairmen    and    two    ProJect    dlrecu^rs    were 
designated  to  be  responsible  for  the  Chicago 
demonstration  slated  for  September  27.  1969. 
Thev  were-  Sidney  Lens  and  Douglas  Dov^d. 
S-Chalrmen;  and  Renard  (Rennlel  C.  Davis 
and  Sylvia  Kushner.  Project  Dlrecto.^    _W  th 
respect  to  the  Washington  action  scheduled 
for   November   15,    1969,  the   Conference   s^ 
ected   Sidney    Peck   and    Stewart   Meacham 
to  administer  that  project:  Fay  iCnopp  and 
Abe  moom  were  to  be  Project  Directors.  In 
an  eiort   to  develop  both  the  Chicago   and 
Washington    actions    in    a    related    m^n^r 
David  DelUnger  was  selected  by  the  Cleve 
land  conference  to  be  a  liaison  coordinator 
between    both    proposed    demonstrations. 

^Icon^erence  claimed  that  It  selected  a 
••new       b°oadly-based"      National      Steering 
Con^ttee  of 'approximately  30  Indinduals 
to     "implement     the     program     of     a^tlon_ 
Prior   to  adjourning,  the  Steering   Commit- 
tee adopted  a   new  name  for  the  organiza- 
tion which  was  to  be  responsible  for  plan- 
ning and  directing  the  Fall  demonstrations 
U  wL  designated  the  New  Mob  Uzatton  Com 
Tr>itt>>e   to   End   the   War   In   Vietnam.   How- 
^e'r'^m'ctuamy.  the  MOBE-orlent^  Steer- 
ing committee  composed  of  key  MOBE  om 
clals,  simply  decided  to  drop  the  na^e  Na 
tlonal   Mobilization   Committee  and   substl 
t  ite  a  new  but  similar  title.  Therefore,  the 
New    MOBE    succeeded    the    "old"    National 
MOBE.  With  the  leadership  Of  the  latter  re^ 
malning    virtually    Intact.    The    New    MOBE 
hi  chfracterlzed  Itself  as  a    '^w  anti-^ar 
coalition"    which    will    "carry    forward    the 
work  Of  the  Old  National  Mobilization  Com- 
mitfee"  to  "affect  the  inclusion   of  a  wider 
S    b^e   ^ong    GI's.    high    school    stu- 
H^,!f,    labor    clergy    and   third    world   com- 
rnmJr."°U^Sly    added    overt  ^upport 
from    the    Communist    Party    and    Socialist 
workers   Party   to   create   a   "umted   Iront 

^'il^nc^the    staging    of    tbe   National    Anti 
War  conference  In  Cleveland  in  J^ly   J^^^' 
New  MOBE  has  Increased  the  size  of  Its  Stew- 
fnTcommlttee.  It  has  also  Instituted  a  num- 
be?   o°^gamzatlonal   changes   In   planning 
for  the  Pan  demonstrations.  O^e  such  change 
broueht  about  the  withdrawal  of  New  MOBE 
support  foV  the  SDS-sponsored  Chicago  ac- 
non^wmch  was  re-scheduled  from  September 
27    to    October    11.    1969.    New    MOBE    re- 
scheduled Its  Chicago  action  to  October  25^ 
1969     The   reason   for   this   change   was   the 
act  that  New  MOBE  leadership   felt   appre- 
hension  over   the   SDS   project   which    they 
de^^  foolhardy  end  destined  for  a  collision 
cou^sfvnTh  the  Chicago  Police  Department 
Tn  effect   New  MOBE  viewed  that  Its  partici- 
pattofn  such  an  "adventurous''  project  o 
outright  confrontation  would  be  detrinient^I 
to  ^oth  New  MOBE  and  the  entire  anti-war 

'"r "evaluation  rthe  Conference  by  the 
sirallst  workers  Party  Provided  a  revealing 
^ight  into  the  effectiveness  of  the  Con 
ference  from  a  Communist  viewpoint  The 
<f^  declared-  "The  attendance  at  the  con- 
fe^nce^r  serious    political    deba«.    the 

^°Th"'drsUnguTsh::r  senators  and  Congress- 
men -T^^  commentators,  newsmen^  colurn- 
^^J^i  professors  and  others  who  have  de- 
^rmed^heTetnam  Moratorl^om  «  "r^pon- 
^fble^lssent' have,  in  fact,  len^  Moratorium 

whatever  ■responsiblUty  It  hw^  'audable 
Se  lor^'pere^utlflt^'u"  ^t  checking 
t^e  faiS^.  ^^y  have  failed  to  ask  U.e  key 
question.  "What  kind  of  peace? 
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North  Vietnam's  Prime  Minister  Pham  Van 
Dong,  ha«  no  Illusions.  He  knew  preclael; 
what  he  was  saying  when  he  addressed  his 
letter  In  support  *f  the  Moratorium  to  hU 
"Dear  American  Priienclfl." 


i4- 


EDUCATION  nIeEDS  MORE  DISCI- 
PLINE AltD    GUIDANCE 


HON.  JAM 


MSM. 

0«   TEXAS 


COLLINS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  cip  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  I^ovember  6,  1969 


Mr.  COLLINS, 
on  the  Education 
interested  In  the 
positive   leadershi 
institutions.  We 
system  of  permi; 
tended  to  stimula 


:r.  Speaker,  In  serving 
lommittee,  I  have  been 
lack  of  discipline  and 
in   our   educational 

ive  developed  a  loose 
liveness  which  is  in- 
le  individual  thinking. 


All  the  policy  ha4  created  is  unlimited 
confusion.  ■ 

College  student^  can  all  tell  you  what 
is  wropg  with  thisiGovernment,  but  they 
have  po. positive  Solutions  to  offer.  This 
mixed-up  plan  of  education  lias  led  to 
a  greater  increase  in  crime,  dope  addic- 
tion, and  mental  breakdowns  than  in 
any  period  in  our  1  istory. 

I  was  very  impressed  with  the  com- 
ments of  Dick  W(  St,  who  does  such  an 
excellent  Job  of  heading  up  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  Ir  yes- 
terday's I^ws.  Dick  West  wrote  on  edu- 
cation. I  would  lil(e  for  you  to  note  the 
highlights  of  his  co  umn : 

Education   Needs  More   Discipline  .\nd 
guidance 

(By  D;clc  Westl 

With  nearly  ever  r  American  community 
and  parent  concerned  about  whether  young 
people  are  going  to  pot,  or  smoking  It,  a 
news  dispatch  from  Russia  Is  pertinent — if 
you  can  believe  it. 

The  Russians  do  not  have  .i  jvivenlle  crime 
problem.  A  program,'  begun  several  years  ago 
after  Joe  Stalin  dl^  has  brought  amazing 
results.  I 

Every  Russian  mirior  must  go  to  school — 
or  work.  If  he  chooses  to  work,  the  hours  are 
Ifing.  the  rewards  feM'. 

Ill  Russian  schoolrooms,  discipline  comes 
first.  The  boys  take  off  the  girls'  coals,  hang 
them  In  the  cloakroom  and  escort  the  tjirls  to 
their  desks. 

Every  student  begins  the  day  by  a  brief 
recitation  of  allegiance  to  his  country  and  the 
communist  ideals  that  ^ilde  it.  Unlike  .Amer- 
icans, the  Russians  do  not  consider  patriotic 
teaching  as  'square." 

The  use  of  dope  by  minors  brings  harsh 
penalties — not  long  Jail  terms,  but  hard  labor 
In  which  the  youthful  body  gets  so  tired 
there  Is  no  temptation  t<i  dissipate 

Most  Important,  the  Russian  father  Is  the 
czar  of  his  own  liousehold  and  cooperates 
with  authorities  tq  enforce  discipline  on  his 
children. 

The  indolent  and  disrespectful  In  Soviet 
schoolrooms  are  made  to  stay  in  after  regu- 
lar schiK)!  hours,  not  only  as  punishment  but 
as  extra  concentrnlion  on  what  they  have 
not   learned. 

They  are  not  being  babied.  Once  upon  a 
time,  the  Soviet  ministry  of  education  lis- 
tened to  educational  screwballs  who  frowned 
on  discipline  and  guidance.  But  no  more. 

Ironical,  Isn't  it,  that  the  Russians  would 
turn  to  the  old  American  system  conceived  by 
the  Puritans  and  passed  on  to  succeeding 
generations? 

Once  upon  a  tltne  in  most  schools  of  our 
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country,  youngsters  from  the  first  grade  to 
high  school  aseambled  on  the  grounds  early. 
At  exactly  8:30  in  the  morning  the  flag  was 
raised.  Everybody  lined  up,  saluted  It,  then 
marched  Into  class  slngle-flle. 

Once  In  class,  no  body  sat  down  until  all 
the  girls  were  seated .  Then  everybody  stood 
up  for  a  brief  prayer. 

Spelling,  spelling,  spelling — there  were 
hours  devoted  to  it  Composition  and  gram- 
mar- more  hours  to  that. 

Those  who  misspellet^  a  word,  or  failed  to 
punctuate  correctly,  had  to  stay  in  after 
school.  Now  and  then  some  frisky  youngster 
not  sassy  The  result  was  a  paddling  by  the 
teacher — and  no  doubt  another  when  he  got 
home. 

In  ihe  earliest  of  grades  you  took  home 
little  sayings  to  memorize:  "Honesty  Is  the 
be."it  pulley."  "Honor  thy  father  and  mother." 
"A  penny  saved  Is  a  penny  earned." 

The  next  day  you  went  to  the  blackboard 
and  wrote  them.  Unconsciously  you  were 
learning  right  from  wrong— which  is  the 
basic  purpose  of  education — while  learning 
to   write  a  sentence  correctly. 

Today,  we  have  Incredible  instances  of 
youngsters  assaulting  teachers,  using  switch- 
blades and  small  firearms  In  the  halls  and 
burning  the  flag  .as  a  gesture  of  defiance  and 
disrespect. 

We  al.so  have,  according  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
latest  data.  4.500.000  serious  crimes  a  year — a 
gain  of  122  per  cent  since  1960  when  the 
crime  rate  was  termed  "alarming." 

Since  1960.  Hoover  says,  the  arrests  of  per- 
sons under  18  have  doubled.  Around  70  per 
cent  of  those  under  18  who  were  arrested  for 
a  .serious  crime  were  "repeaters." 

If  the  Russians  are  telling  the  truth,  they 
have  found  ways  to  stop  this  nonsense. 

They  punish  those  who  get  in  trouble. 
They  teach  respect  for  home,  country  and 
conununlsm.  When  their  crime  rate  went 
up.  particularly  among  the  young,  they 
shifted  gears  and  shoved  the  rate  b.ick  down. 
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DR.  JAMES  WALKER  RALPH 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
day  and  age  when  people  are  demon- 
strating in  the  streets  and  attributing  all 
.sorts  of  evil  to  tiie  military,  it  is  es- 
pecially refreshing  to  find  people  speak- 
ing out  who  have  been  in  Vietnam  and 
observed  the  situation  firsthand  and  re- 
turn .supporting  Americas  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  South  Vietnam  people  from  a 
Communist  dictatorship. 

Dr.  James  Walker  Ralph  served  with 
distinction  in  Vietnam  l>ack  in  1963  and 
1964  and  served  on  a  second  tour  in  1966 
as  a  fli^iht  surgeon  attached  to  Special 
Forces.  His  decorations  include  the 
Purple  Heart,  two  Bronze  Stars,  and 
three  Vietnam  Crosses  awarded  for  gal- 
lantry. 

Dr.  Ralph  is  an  expert  on  matters  re- 
lated to  Vietnam,  and  I  find  his  views 
so  nearly  like  the  views  of  the  country 
that  I  believe  them  to  be  worthy  of  re- 
print for  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

I  FYam  the  North  Jersey  .Suburbanite,  Oct.  22, 

19691 

Dr.  James  Walkeb  Ralph 

The  .American  flsig  was  at  full  mast  in  front 
of  Dr.  Jamee  Ralph's  home  at  110  Sunset 
Lane  on  Moratorliun  Day. 


When  be  was  released  from  active  duty  in 
VietnEun,  he  was  the  most  highly  decorated 
medical  officer  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

<"Althougb  I  have  many  misgivings  about 
certain  aspects  of  the  war,  I  think  we  should 
support  those  fighting  the  war,  those  who 
are  captive,  and  should  not  turn  our  backs 
on  the  families  of  those  still  fighting."  Dr. 
Ralph  stated. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  "We  are  fight- 
ing a  war  with  our  hands  tied  behind  our 
back,  and  we  might  as  well  get  out  if  we  are 
not  going  to  fight  to  win" 

A  Tenafly  resident  for  the  p>ast  three  years. 
Dr.  Ralph  came  here  after  spending  a  total 
of  13  months  in  Vietnam  as  a  captain  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps,  paratrooper,  ajid  flight 
surgeon. 

He  did  a  year  of  general  surgery  at  Engle- 
wood  Hospital  where  he  is  on  the  courtesy 
stair  and  occasionally  covers  the  emergency 
room.  Presently  he  is  a  resident  in  ear,  nose 
and  throat  surgery  In  New  'Vork  City  and  is 
one  of  Tenafly's  police  .•-urgeons.  Dr.  Ralph  la 
m.irrled  and  has  three  children. 

His  hobbies  are  writing  and  politics.  They 
are  closely  related 

He  is  writing  a  book  about  Vietnam.  "I 
have  a  few  chapters  outlined."  he  said.  "It's 
a  semi-humorous  book  about  my  own  ex- 
]>erlences  in  Vietnam" 

During  the  Presldentl.ol  campaign,  he 
worked  with  the  Nixon  speakers  bureau  in 
New  York,  both  writing  [Kisitlon  jmpers  and 
si)eaking.  He  sent  letters  to  Nixon  In  19C8 
alx)ut  his  Vietnam  views.  A  reply  was  re- 
reccived  that  It  was  considered  of  great 
Interest,  and  Nixon  referred  the  letter  to  his 
brother,  Edward,  for  continued  study. 

Four  times  a  year.  Dr.  Ralph  meets  In- 
dividually and  collectively  with  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  discuss  the  Vietnam  war. 

Ills  library  on  Vietnam  and  counter- 
insurgency  warfare  at  his  home  is  probably 
the  largest  private  collection  of  its  type  in 
New  Jersey.  Together  with  his  own  expcn- 
tiices  for  background,  he  has  made  It  avail- 
able to  fellow  Republican  campaigners. 

"I  support  our  being  in  Vietnam  but  don't 
think  we  should  be  sending  large  numbers 
of  draftees  over  there"  is  one  of  his  theses. 
"I  believe."  he  says,  "that  this  is  a  Job  for 
professional  soldiers  to  support  our  foreign 
lX)llcy." 

Speaking  about  the  recent  dismissal  of 
General  Hershey  as  head  of  the  Selective 
Service.  Dr.  Ralph  said.  "This  should  have 
been  one  of  Nixon's  first  proposals.  Doing 
it  just  before  the  moratorium  is  like  throwing 
a  bone  to  pacify  the  natives.  Whether  Gen- 
eral Hershey  Is  a  "good  guy"  or  "bad  guy"  Is 
not  as  Important  as  the  element  of  doubt 
which  enters  in" 

Dr.  Ralph  did  not  approve  of  the  mora- 
torium because  he  thinks  what  Nixon  said  is 
true^that  it  helps  the  other  side.  "I  am  not 
Interested  in  giving  comfort  to  the  other  side 
when  they  have  over  1.000  American  pris- 
oners and  have  violated  all  principles  of 
treatment  of  prisoners — they  don't  even  rec- 
ognize pilots  as  prisoners."  said  Dr.  Ralph. 

"I  do  not  disagree  with  the  right  to  pro- 
test but  I  think  anyone  who  is  intellectually 
honest  In  protesting  the  wax  should  devote 
equal  time  to  protesting  in  front  of  Soviet 
embassies.  "  he  stated. 

According  to  his  Impression  nf  Vieln  :mese 
people,  they  have  liltle  awarene.ss  of  a  cen- 
tralized form  of  government.  "Some  80  per 
cent  of  them  are  rice  farmers  and  grew  up 
under  the  mandarin  system  where  the  local 
chief  exercises  authority.  They  still  neither 
know  nor  care  where  Saigon  is. 

"The  biggest  failure  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment Is  the  failure  to  recognize  the  lack  of 
interest  they  have  in  any  centralized  govern- 
ment from  Saigon.  Most  American  officials 
believe  that  everything  should  come  from 
the  capital  because  they  believe  'all  good 
comee  from  Washington." 
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"I  dont  think  the  Vietnamese  re«lly  un- 
derstand what  elections  are  all  about.  The 
rice  farmers'  main  Interest  is  having  every- 
me  goTwav  and  leave  them  alone,  "niey 
(1  nt  reallv  ike  the  Vletcong  anymore  han 
,hey  Uke  us.  They  Just  want  to  be  left  alone. 
Its  lust  that  simple." 

Dr  Ralph  has  applied  and  been  accepted 
uv  the  American  Medical  Association  to  go 
hack  to  Vietnam  next  year  for  two  months 
!o  take  care  of  refugees  as  a  civilian  volun- 

""hc  was  in  Vietnam  in  1963  and  1964  and 
nad  a  second  tour  In  1966.  Primarily  he  was 
■1  rtlght  surgeon  for  aviation  units,  did  bat- 
talion surgery,  and  his  combat  a««'B"J"^"^ 
nvolved  medical  evacuation  by  helicopter^  He 
w^  also  attached  to  Special  Forces.  Most  of 
hlT  work  was  in  the  Mekong  Delta  although 
hi  was  in  Saigon  the  day  of  the  coup  that 
overthrew  President  Diem. 

Dr.  Ralph  was  for  nine  months  ^he  per- 
sonal physician  of  Brigadier  Genera^  Joseph 
W.  Stilwell  Jr.  who  dubbed  him  J^e  Crazy 
Doc  "  a  name  that  Jim  finally  had  embrold- 
ZZi  on  the  back  of  his  hat.  The  title  came 
fr^  his  going  on  so  many  medical  missions 
of  mercy  Without  regard  for  his  personal 
safeTv  of  welfare.  Many  only  knew  him  by 
?hll  name  and  it  was  used  in  radio  trans- 
missions and  usually  always  when  General 
Stilwell  introduced  him 

His  decorations  Include  two  Bronze  Stars 
with  combat  "V."  11  Air  Medals.  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal.  Purple  Heart,  three  Viet- 
nam Gallantry  Crosses,  various  serv  ce  med- 
als and  recommendation  for  the  Silver  Star 
and  Distinguished   Flying  Cr^s. 

During  his  first  tour,  he  advised  Dr,  Van 
Van  Cua.  senior  medical  officer  of  the  Viet- 
namese Airborne  Brigade,  who  later  became 
tAe  mayor  of  Saigon  Cua  and  Dr.  Ra'P^ J^^ve 
remained  close  friends  and  have  had  many 
discussions  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  war. 
Dr  Ralph  Is  Interested  m  the  youth  move- 
ment and  is  active  in  Bergen  County  Young 
Republicans.  In  a  position  paper  on  the  Viet- 
nam war  which  he  wrote  at  the  request  of 
congressman  Durward  Hall  of  the  House 
Armed      Services      Committee.      Dr.      Ralph 

"There  is  much  opposition  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  especially  by  the  youth  of  this  na- 
tion If  we  were  merely  interfering  with 
someone  else's  internal  affairs,  I  would  agree 
However,  we  are  faced  with  the  very  real 
threats  of  global  expansion  by  Red  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  ki^h 

"The  price  of  liberty  is  paid  in  blood. 
But  there  are  those  who  claim  that  nothing 
is  worse  than  war.  Winston  Churchill  POlnt«d 
out  that  slavery  is  worse  than  war  and  dis- 
honor is  worse  than  war.  Thomas  Jefferson 
said  'we  have  counted  the  cost  of  this  con- 
flict'and  find  nothing  so  dreadful  as  volun- 
tary slavery  .  .  .  honor.  Justice  and  human- 
ity forbid  us  tamely  to  surrender  the  free- 
doms which  we  received  from  our  gallant  an- 
cestors.' ,  .  .  ,  . 
••War  Is  unfortunate  and  unpleasant,  but 
the  defense  of  freedom  in  the  world  will  have 
to  be  made  with  military  means  as  long  as 
those  who  oppose  freedom  use  force  to  obtain 
their  selfish  goals." 
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Dr  William  H.  Ferry.  He  dares  to  say 
that  which  is  too  frequently  left  unsaid. 
Although  his  statement  reflects  a  lower 
level  of  confidence  and  optimism  than 
my  own  it  is  nevertheless  a  worthwhile 
and  critical  point  of  view  that  .should  be 
heard.  If  vou  do  not  agree  with  it.  I 
urge  vour  even  greater  participation  in 
the  struggle  for  justice  and  equality 
which  has  yet  to  receive  the  genuine 
commitment  of  this  Nation. 

Dr.  Perry's  address,  delivered  at  the 
Berkeley  Unitarian  Church,  follows: 
The  Pomce  State.  American  Mode 
This  is.  lor  me  in  any  event,  an  Intensely 
iiereeable  occasion.   It   is   its  unexpectedness 
that   more    than    anything    else    cheers    and 
lifts  me  up.  I  was  warmed  by  the  letter  from 
our  friend  Lex  Crane  telling  me  of  your  in- 
tention, as  I  am  warmed  by  the  words  said 
liere  today.  No-one  in  my  line  of   work  ex- 
pects to  be  honored;   early  in  the  career  of 
a   town  crank   he   learns  to  rub   along   with 
the  glares  and  sneers  of  neighbors,  and  with 
mailbox    velps    from    distant    offended    citi- 
zenry   It  is  the  essence  of  crankhood  not  to 
have"  a  constituency,  or  at  least  not  to  have 
one    that    lasts    very    long.   The    experienced 
crank   knows   that    todays    cheer   is   tomor- 
rows poison  pen  letter. 

So  while  I  have  much  to  thank  you  for. 
please  accept  most  of  my  gratitude  for  the, 
as  inv  daughters  would  say.  groovy  unex- 
pectedness that  you  have  added  to  the  58th 
vear  of  my  life. 

Alas,  I  cannot  reciprocate.  I  wanted  very 
much  to  say  something  unexpected  and  also 
something  agreeable  to  you.  to  match  my 
feelings  today.  This  Is  a  season  of  gnawing 
apprehensions  and  I  wanted  to  emit  sparkles 
of  optimism,  and  to  announce  that  all  will 
be  well.  Hunt  as  I  might,  I  could  not  come 
down  on  such  a  theme 

So  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  have  to  speak 
in  character,  which  critics  call  morose  and 
cassandraesque.  The  mood  of  the  following 
remarks  is  caught  in  a  few  lines  by  Kenneth 
Rexroth.  the  distinguished  San  Francisco 
poet : 

Time  Is  the  Mercv  of  Eternity.   1958 

"The  writhing  city 

Burns  in  a  fire  of  transcendence 

And  commodities.  The  bowels 

Of  men  are  wrung  between  the  poles 

Of  meaningless  antithesis  " 
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THE  POLICE  STATE.  AMERICAN 
MODE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  6,  1969 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
In  this  Congress  who  feel  as  I  do  about 
urgency  of  ending  racism  in  this  country, 
I  recommend  the  latest  observations  of 


In  another  place  I  suggested  recently  that 
the  apprehensiveness  and  general  malaise 
to  which  I  have  referred  results  from  our 
conscious  or  unconscious  reaUzation  that 
there  are  no  answers  to  any  of  the  great  ques- 
tions confronting  us.  My  contention  is  that 
the  issues  have  outstripped  our  capacities: 
that  war.  race,  burgeoning  science  and  tech- 
nology, bureaucracy,  urbanization,  and  simi- 
lar central  concerns  are  today  so  complicated 
and  fast-developing  as  to  leave  us  with  a 
heavy  sense  of  impotence;  and  that  this  sense 
in  turn  produces  the  frustration  and  despair 
that  is  in  such  Ironic  contrast  with  the  visible 
manifestations  of  prosperity  and  progress. 

This  conclusion,  I  learn,  is  not  a  welcome 
one  But  I  do  not  intend  either  to  review  my 
argument  or  the  angry  responses  to  It  Today 
I  intend  to  look  at  what  seems  to  me  the  most 
ominous  result  of  these  widespread  sensations 
of  impotence  and  frustration. 

The  ominous  result  is  that  the  large  cities 
of  this  nation,  and  some  of  the  smaller  ones 
as  well,  have  become  police  states. 

This  is  an  uncompromising  statement.  I 
wish  I  could  be  less  bleak.  I  wish  I  could  say 
that  the  metropolises  of  the  United  States 
may  become,  or  show  signs  of  becoming  pohce 
states  But  this  is  not  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 
I  am  not  even  inclined,  on  close  Inspection, 
to  say  that  our  cities  are  in  the  first  stages 


of  a  police  state   I  believe  they  are  already 

there 

There  are  of  course,  millions  of  quiet 
Americans  in  millions  of  quiet  American 
homes  who  do  not  fear  the  midnight  kno-k 
on  ihe  door,  who  may  never  experience  the 
thrust  of  a  revolver  or  the  bone-smashing 
crack  of  handcuffs  To  those  people  my  state- 
ment will  seem  a  shocking  caricature  at  best 
and  at  worst  a  slander  of  the  police. 

Before  demonstrating  why  I  believe  our 
cities  to  be  police  states,  1  want  first  to  stir 
un  a  dirtv  memory,  and  then  to  say  why  1 
think  our  cities  have  to  be  pohce  states. 

The   dirty   memorv    is   that   of    the     "good 
Germans"    During  Hitler's  dozen   years,   the 
.'ood  Germans  sat  quietly  at  home,  not  fear- 
ing the  knock  on  the  door— not  at  first   any- 
way   The   evidence   is   mixed    as   to   whether 
thev  knew  they  were  living  in  a  pohce  slate. 
Few  annals  are  so  pitiable  and  sad  and  un- 
convincing as  those  of  the     good  Germans 
v.ho  after  World  War  II  tried  to  explain  what 
Miev  felt,  and  thought,  and  did  during  the 
n-.onstrous    Thirties    and    Forties.    Their    ex- 
rlanatlons  mav  be  briefly  summarized   in  a 
iew   quotations;      We    uusted    our   leaders. 
We   telt  that  our   leaders   knew   what   they 
were  doing  and  knew  how  best  to  deal  with 
the  enemies  of   the  state  "   "Even   when   we 
learned  about  bad  things,  there  was  nothing 
v:c  cotild  do." 

Now  let  me  show  why  we  must  have  a  po- 
I'ce  >=tate  It  is  because  ■we  have  run  out 
c.'f  other  remedies.  We  have  no  other  social 
or  political  medication  lor  the  most  serious 
ailment  to  strike  this  nation  In  a  hundred 
years— and  one  which  a  century  ago  almost 
i-umed  the  republic  ^        v,      . 

We  slmplv  do  not  know  what  to  do  about 
25  million  black  Americans  It  is  only  a  lit- 
tle less  true  that  we  also  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  our  agitating  children  and 
hippies  and  other  self-evlctees  of  respectful 
white  society.  Thev  too  are  subjects  of  the 
new  police  state,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  than 
blacks,  on  whose  situation  I  choose  to  locus 
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As  middle-class  America  looks  across  the 
tracks  to  blacktown.  it  does  not  understand 
what  it  sees  there.  But  it  is  clear  enough.  I 
think     that   middle-class   America    does    not 
see   human   beings   Uke   themselves.    It   sees 
ixKjple   different   in   hue.   outlook,    manners, 
dress      speech.     Middle-class     America     also 
sees    people    who    are    mal-educated.    badly 
housed,  and  poor:  people  who  are  angry  and 
demanding,   and   therefore   dangerous.    Most 
important,   it   sees   people   who   consistently 
display  the  most  reprehensible  of  traits— in- 
gratitude. Blacks  are  never  sufficiently  grate- 
ful for  the  kindnesses  and  favors  done  them 
by    whitetown.    As    C.    P.    Snow    remarked, 
"Gratitude  is  not  an  emotion,   but   the  ex- 
pectation of  gratitude  is  a  very  lively  emo- 
tio.i    indeed."   The   key   word    is   "different" 
Blacks  are  not  like  us.  so  all  our  stored-up 
xenophobia  comes  into  play  when  the  ques- 
tion of  "handling"  blacktown  arises. 

Yet  white  America,  eighty-eight  per  cent 
strong,  has  no  choice  but  to  deal  somehow 
with  this  rumbling  phenomen.  We  have  got 
away  with  Ignoring  it  these  many  genera- 
tions. B»t  now  blacktown  has  caught  up 
with  us.  and  will  no  longer  be  ignored. 

The  first  means  of  dealing  with  black- 
town  m  this  Christian  nation,  would  be  to 
trv  the  Christian  approach— by  sharing,  and 
giving,  accepting  blacktown  in  brotherhood 
and  binding  up  its  wounds.  But  this  obvi- 
ously is  not  acceptable.  Many  have  remarked 
that"  Christianitv  is  a  Sunday  morning  thing. 
The  proof  rests  in  the  welching  that  the  or- 
ganized church  is  now  engaging  in  with  re- 
spect to  its  promises  of  help  to  blacktown. 
Church  funds  promised  to  blacktown  are 
not  forthcoming,  and  church  leaders  say  this 
is  because  their  constituencies— Christians 
all— will  not  countenance  the  expenditure 
of  money  on  undlsclpUned  and  Irresponsible 
neighborhoods.    Even   when    a    lltUe    money 
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trickles  out  of  Peter's  purse.  It  la  a  book- 
keeping not  a  Christian  transaction.  The 
question  Is  whether  the  donors  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  money  "wlU  be  well  spent." 
This  Is  known  as  Christianity  the  CPA  way. 
The  reason  why  It  Is  hard  to  tell  a  Chris- 
tian church  trustee  from  a  banker  Is  because 
there  Is  no  difference. 

Everyone  remembers  the  nationwide  howl 
when  James  Foreman  proposed  a  half-bil- 
lion dollars  from  the  churches  to  blacktown 
as  reparation  lor  generations  of  wrongs. 
Tl\e  demand  was  denounced  as  outrageous, 
preposterous,  extravagant.  Impertinent,  and 
arrogant.  I  do  not  remember  that  anyone 
called  it  unchristian  or  unjust.  One  can  un- 
derstand these  offended  cries,  but  they  can 
scarcely  be  classed  as  a  Christian  response. 

On  the  whole  I  think  that  we  must  forget 
Christianity  as  the  mode  for  coping  with 
blacktown.  It  1*  not  that  we  like  Christian- 
ity less  but  that  we  love  white  superiority 
and  affluence  more.  I  do  not  easily  abandon 
this  approach,  because  everything  about  It 
is  so  uppenllng^the  language,  the  examples, 
the  laws.  But  then  I  think  of  Viet  Nam.  this 
Christian  nation's  response  to  a  distant  co- 
lonial problem,  and  reflect  that  blacktown 
is  even  more  a  colonial  i>erplexlty.  and  more 
over  on  our  very  doorstep.  And  then  I  under- 
stanc^  Why  we  deal  with  It  with  lire  and 
sword ._  mace  and  teargas,  helicopters  and 
sub-machine  guns.  As  R  de  Montalvon  says. 
"Nothing  Is  more  naive  than  to  believe  that 
Christians  love  peace.  They  distrust  It.  sus- 
f)ectlng  It  of  heresy."  '  Please  substitute  the 
word  brotherhood  for  "peace"  In  the  fore- 
going quotation,  and  you  come  close  to  the 
heart  of  white  racL^m. 

If  Christianity  is  not  the  avenue  to  rap- 
prochement with  the  ghetto,  perhaps  we  had 
better  see  what  the  social  scientists  have  to 
offer.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  psycholo- 
gists and  sociologists.  I  regret  to  report  that 
they  are  of  little  more  use  than  the  Chris- 
tians. Consldtrlng  the  spate  of  materials  now 
being  produced  by  this  learned  cult,  this  will 
seem  an  unwarranted  condemnation.  In  fair- 
ness It  mlghtj  be  acknowledged  that  they  are 
doing  their  best,  but  their  best  Is  not  nearly 
enough,  and  much  of  it  is  misdirected.  Thus 
we  are  exhoifted  to  "try  to  understand  the 
blacks",  and  this  Is  fair  enough  advice — but 
only  if  It  Is  Understood  that  the  greater  task 
Is  understanding  ourselves.  The  Kerner  Re- 
port declared  the  root  of  the  matter  to  be 
white  raclsnv  This  is  a  psychological  finding 
of  great  Imttort  for  whltetown— blacktown 
has  known  lit  all  along — but  the  psycholo- 
gists, like  this  members  of  the  Commission, 
seem  unable  to  tell  us  what  to  do  about 
white  racism.  If  they  have  a  message  for 
us.  It  has  befn  so  cautiously  delivered  as  to 
leave  no  Imflrlnt  either  on  public  policy  or 
private  behavior.  Insofar  as  they  have  con- 
centrated thtlr  attention  on  blacktown  the 
psychologlstsl  and  sociologists  may  have  had 
the  unlnten(|Bd  effect  of  strengthening  white 
racism.  For  they  have  confirmed  that  blacks, 
for  all  sorts  of  historical  and  cultural  rea- 
sons, are  unlike  whites  In  significant  respects. 
An  example  (s  black  attitudes  toward  work. 
Employers  who  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world  are  hliting  the  hard-core  are  confused 
by  the  tendency  among  blacks  to  disregard 
the  time  cl(t«k  and  the  business  world's 
standards  of  (tttendance.  zeal,  and  obedience. 
This  tendency  exists,  but  Is  it  wrong,  or 
pathological?!  Another  example  is  found  In 
the  liberals  e^nd  do-gooders  who  are  put  off 
sharply  by  tfce  resentment,  never  before  so 
openly  expre$sed.  of  younger  blacks.  Many  of 
blacktown's  iTormer  friends  and  advocates, 
especially  among  elderly  faculty  liberals  and 
Integratlonlste.  are  falling  away  because  their 
paternalism  18  now  met  with  rebuffs.  The  sin 
of  ingratltudte  Is  keenly  perceived  by  such 
whites,  and  their  defection  from  blacktown's 
cause  remove*  one  more  obstacle  to  the  police 
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state.  A  churchman  complains.  "They  don't 
want  our  help."  He  should  have  said,  they 
want  help  but  no  longtr  trust  Whltey,  even 
In  a  turned  collar. 

All  of  these  attitudes  can  be  explained  by 
the  psychologists,  but  the  explanations  are 
of  little  use.  since  they  once  again  confirm 
the  essential  dllTerentness  of  our  largest 
minority  and  the  Impossibility  and  undeslr- 
abllity^ln  my  opinion — of  bringing  this 
ctlfferentness  Into  conformity  with  the  ac- 
cepted practices  of  white  America. 

Here  is  the  problem'  of  integration,  which 
may  be  seen  chiefly  as  an  effort  to  turn  black 
Americans  Into  white  Americans.  Establish- 
ing Integration  as  the  goal  of  public  policy 
is  hypocritical  and  misguided.  Whltetown 
would  be  far  better  occupied  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  turn  the  differentncss  of  the  black 
community  Into  an  asset.  This  would  mean 
giving  blacktown  sut>6tantlal  autonomy  In  all 
areas.  It  would  mean  sep>aratlon.  and  black 
self-government  under  new  federal  princi- 
ples, and  black  police,  education,  and  political 
and  Economic  power.  But  this  Is  a  separate 
argument  and  too  emotion-laden  and  diffi- 
cult to  enter  Into  here  I  can  summarize  it 
by  ;,aying  that  It  confers  no  dignity  on  blacks 
to  let  them  know  that  they  may.  if  they 
*'ork  hard  enough  at  It.  satisfactorily  adopt 
the  modes  of  whltetown.  The  price  of  such 
a  tr.msfer  l.s.  I  believe,  clearly  the  giving  up 
of  black  Identity,  and  too  great  for  the 
majority  of  blacks  to  pmy.  Least  of  all  Is  It  any 
"solution"  to  our  transcendent  domestic 
problem — race. 

I  conclude  that  the  social  scientists  cannot 
help  white  America  much  In  its  all-Impor- 
tant task  of  dealing  with  blacktown. 

Tliere  remain  legal  and  political  and  gov- 
ernmental measures  for  dealing  with  black- 
town.  We  liberals  find  here  our  consolation 
and  hope.  What  Is  needed,  we  say.  are  more 
and  more  legislative  and  administrative  pro- 
visions against  discrimination,  along  with 
positive  action,  mainly  of  the  compensatory 
variety,  to  assure  blacktown  equal  access  to 
the  bounties  of  middle-class  America. 

It  Is  true,  as  liberals  argue,  that  there  has 
never  been  as  much  attention  given  to  black- 
town  as  In  the  last  two  decades.  The  liberal 
assertion  here  Is  mushy,  however,  for  It  omits 
the  all-Important  fact  that  virtually  all  gains 
have  come  as  a  result  of  demonstrations,  re- 
sistances, and  in  recent  years,  rebellions  and 
burnings.  The  liberal  claim  recalls  the  In- 
dustrialists who  brag  about  their  high  wage 
rates  and  forget  to  mention  that  they  were 
not  given  but  fought  for  and  achieved  by 
union  action.  The  liberal  counsel  of  pa- 
tience is  also  valid,  for  It  would  take  years 
for  all  of  these  well-meant  laws  and  pro- 
grams to  take  hold. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  this  approach, 
which  Is  our  chief  reliance,  will  work.  I  do  not 
believe  that,  taken  together,  the  laws  and 
ordinances  and  programs  for  "solving  the 
race  problem"  amount  to  much  more  than 
an  effort  to  pacify  and  make  more  govern- 
able an  unruly  section  of  the  population. 
They  seem  to  me  mainly  the  measures  that 
would  be  adopted  by  any  colonial  adminis- 
tration to  keep  the  natives  In  order.  This  Is 
Indicated  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  official  ac- 
tion. As  many  blacks  have  sourly  observed, 
their  demands  ore  listened  to  only  when  the 
fires  are  going.  When  the  chairman — white, 
of  course — of  a  mid -western  committee  for 
betterment  of  economic  conditions  In  black- 
town  was  asked  why  a  promised  grant  had 
been  rescinded,  he  said.  "No  need  to  spend 
the  money,  things  have  quieted  down." 
Blacks  notice  also  that  the  moment  any  sug- 
nlflcant  white  Intereot  Is  threatened,  the 
shallowness  of  white  concern  Is  disclosed. 
The  recent  effort  In  Pittsburgh  by  blacks 
to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  heavy  construction 
Jobs  In  that  city  Is  an  lns^ance.  as  Is  tbe 
continuing  high  incidence  cxf  school  segrega- 
tion north  and  south,  15  years  after  the 
Brown  decision. 
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There  are  many  more  examples  at  hand, 
but  I  can  shortcut  all  of  them  by  remarking 
that  without  exception  they  are  fatally  In- 
vfected  by  whlts  protectionism  and  white 
paternalism.  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
legal-governmental  reform  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  blacktown  have  been  and  are  falling. 
We  cannot  cope  because  we  no  more  have 
the  requisite  political  Imagination  than  we 
have  the  requisite  moral  compulsion. 

But  we  must  have  some  way  of  meeting 
this  greatest  of  domestic  crises.  We  must 
Indeed,  and  have  found  It.  It  Is  the  police 
state  The  police  are  the  effective  rulers  of 
blacktown  today.  Theirs  Is  the  paraphernalia 
of  any  police  state:  the  procedures,  the 
weapons,  the  psychological  Instruments  of 
intimidation  and  repression.  Theirs  is  the 
most  Important  possession  of  all,  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  have  the  backing  of  white 
America.  I  Invoke  here  the  memory  of  the 
good  Germans 

The  harassment  of  the  Panthers  Is  a  na- 
tional scandal  Many  of  their  members  have 
been  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  rest  feel 
under  sentence  of  death.  Twenty-one 
Panthers  have  been  murdered  by  the  police 
In  the  past  year,  and  there  would  have  been 
more  stir  In  whltetown  If  twenty-one 
panthers  In  America's  zoos  had  been  wantonly 
slain.  Whltetown  never  ;>asses  to  ask  whether 
the  as-sertlons  of  the  Panthers  are  true,  or 
whether  their  claims  are  Just.  They  are  differ- 
ent, and  threatening  to  white  complacency, 
and  so  their  harassment  Is  virtually  unques- 
tioned. Other  black  groups  are  under  con- 
stant surveillance.  So  frequent  are  "on  sus- 
picion "  arrests  that  emergency  legal  services 
In  great  variety  have  sprung  vip  in  the 
ghettos,  but  they  do  not  come  close  to  meet- 
ing the  need  and  encounter  moreover  the  un- 
remitting ho.stlUty  of  the  forces  of  so-called 
law  and  order.  We  read  of  no  such  harass- 
ment or  violence  against  the  organized  white 
vigilante  groups. 

Prame-ups.  Impossible  ball,  unwarranted 
searches  and  seizures  and  similar  practices 
are  commonplaces  of  ghetto  life.  Helicopters 
hover  over  black  neighborhoods,  searchlights 
glaring  and  bullhorns  shouting,  and  the  pro- 
tests of  citizens  go  unheeded. 

The  readiness  of  police  to  use  their  weapons 
Is  a  tenet  of  blacktown  life.  "Everyday  I  feel 
like  a  duck  In  a  shooting  gallery,"  a  young 
black  organizer  says.  The  cop's  trigger-finger 
Is  the  gavel  of  Justice  In  blacktown.  One 
American  city,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  was 
under  martial  law  for  10  months,  and"  while 
America  was  scarcely  aware  of  it.  because 
the  martial  law  was  applied  to  blacks  not 
whiles,  except  for  a  few  ornery  white  pro- 
testers. Public  functions  In  blacktown  are 
held  by  permission  of  the  precinct  station. 
Curfews  are  enforced.  Recreation  programs 
are  Instigated  and  conducted  by  police  de- 
partments, ostensibly  on  a  get  to  know  your 
local  cop  basis,  but  also  as  a  means  of  re- 
cruiting Informers.  Police  are  the  Eumenldes 
of  the  inner  city. 

Perhaps  the  most  Insidious  practice  of  all 
Is  the  Infiltration  by  police  of  black  Institu- 
tions and  organizations.  The  use  of  re- 
formers, the  setting  of  friend  against  friend, 
child  against  parent.  Is  the  most  familiar 
of  police  state  strategies.  Its  corrupting  ef- 
fects are  widely  felt  In  black  town,  where 
one  self-help  organization  after  another  is 
ruined  by  the  machinations  of  Infiltrators 
or  the  suspicion  that  Informers  are  every- 
where present. 

The  police  state  Is.  moreover,  achieving 
the  results  it  set  out  to  achieve,  'young 
blacks  Intent  on  improving  the  conditions  of 
their  community  have  no  place  to  turn.  The 
lawlessness  of  the  lawmen  threatens  them 
at  every  Juncture.  Intimidation  Is  not  yet 
complete,  but  the  police — always  with  the 
sanction  of  the  majority — are  laboring 
mightily  to  msJce  It  so.  Where  hope  flickered 
for  a  few  months  in  blacktown.  frustration 
and  fear  are  now   the  presiding  emotions. 
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The  cohesion  among  black  groups  that  began 
lo  appear  two  years  or  so  ago.  with  Its  prom- 
ise of  the  establishment  of  self-respecting 
black  endeavors,  has  broken  down  for  rea- 
sons I  have  already  given.  White  America 
wants  a  blacktown  that  Is  not  troublesome, 
that  never  afflicts  Its  conscience.  It  wants 
■I  colony  that  knows  Its  place,  and  that  will 
be  a  little  drain  either  on  pocketbook  or 
spirit. 

I  realize  that  I  shall  be  challenged  sharply 
on  all  of  these  statements.  It  will  be  Bald 
that  my  police  state  amounts  only  to  the 
precautions  needed  to  asture  the  welfare  and 
protection  of  ghetto  residents  themselves. 
It  win  be  said  that  blacktown  has  brought 
on  itself  whatever  police  measures  are 
being  used  It  will  be  said  that  my  argu- 
ment Is  mere  mawkishness  that  disregards 
the  real  dangers  of  outspoken,  tough  blacks. 
It  win  be  said  that  the  true  police  stat£ 
of  the  modern  era,  typified  in  Stalin's  Rus- 
sia Hitler's  Germany,  and  a  horde  of  lesser 
Latin  and  other  nations,  is  wholly  unlike 
the  description  I  have  given.  A  police  state 
of  such  a  foreign.  un-Americ^in  character 
cannot,  it  will  be  said,  happen  here. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  police  state  In  American  cities 
does  or  does  not  resemble  other  authoritarian 
or   totalitarian   experiences.   This   Is   not   an 
academic  treatise  but  an  angry  comment  on 
current    events     The    experience    of    ghetto 
blacks   in   the  United   States   is   what   I    am 
talking  about.   I  believe   that  blacktown   is 
experiencing   a    police   state.   How   else   does 
one  explain  the  constant  tension,  the  sense 
that  a  peril  point  Is  very  near,  a  fuse  ready 
to  be  touched  off  In  blacktown?  Is  this  black 
paranoia?   Are   these   wild   Imaginings,   or   a 
human  response  to  overbearing  violence  and 
threat?    Of   course   most    of    whlt«    America 
does  not  share  this  sense  of  Impending  up- 
heaval.   Comfortable    but    frightened    white 
America,  under  the  banner  of  law  and  order, 
has  sent  Its  front-line  troops,  the  police.  Into 
blacktown   to  keep   things   cool.   My   thesis, 
you  will  recall.  Is  that  this  Is  the  only  way 
that  satisfied  whltetown  can  find  of  dealing 
\^1th    the    restless,    unhappy   Inhabitants   of 
blacktown.  The  result  Is  a  police  state  that 
Is  honey-sweet  on  one  side — exemplified  by 
police    supervision    of    recreation    programs 
and   antl-crtme   clinics    at   which    informers 
are  discovered — and  on  the  other  Is  charged 
with  brutality  and  harshness,  as  In  the  con- 
stant  hassling    of    blacks   who    are    disliked 
or  distrusted  by  police.  The  verities  are  the 
brutalities   of   blacktown.   apparent  and   co- 
vert. The  emergence  of  the  police  state  has 
destroved    the    few    beginnings    of    genuine 
dialogue  between  blacktown  and  whltetown. 
It  Is  far  easier  to  Intimidate  than  to  confront. 
This   phenomenon  Is  of  course  not  espe- 
cially   new.    The   novelty    today    Is    Its    per- 
vasiveness In  the  cities,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
intransigent  rural  South,  and  the  direct  au- 
thority    for     It    being     extended     by    white 
America.  I  refer  to  the  very  large  number  of 
federal   and   local   anU-crlme  and   antl-rlot 
measures  that  have  been  passed  In  the  last 
two  years.  I  refer   also  to  Attorney-General 
Mitchell's  proposals  for  making  It  easier  for 
the  police  to  go  about  their  Jobs.  One  of  his 
proposals,  vou  may  recall,  is  for  "preventive 
detention"  of  suspects  for  as  long  as  60  days, 
without  a  charge  being  laid  against  them. 
This  Is  a  police  state  proposal  pure  and  sim- 
ple;   and  It  comes  from  a  Cabinet  member. 
The    police   state   Is    not.   as   some   contend, 
merely    the   creation   of   the   ethnic   groups 
whose   hostility   to  black  Incursion   appears 
to  be  at  an  all  time  high  point. 

A  police  slate  is  present  when  the  police 
move  from  a  service  role,  that  of  protection 
and  peace-keeping,  to  a  political  role.  I  shall 
touch  later  on  the  political  powers  now 
being  asserted  by  police  organizations;  for 
the  moment  It  is  necessary  only  to  pomt  to 
the  number  of  police  chiefs  running  for 
mayor  in  the  large  cities.  This  spring  one 
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city.  Cleveland,  came  within  an  inch  or  two 
of  a  police  putsch  against  City   Hall. 

Because  of  Its  peculiarly  American  aspects, 
it  would  not  be  accurate,  I  think,  to  call  this 
police     state     a     totalitarian     development. 
Though  It  has  much  of  the  stink  of  fascism 
about  It.   this  too  is  a   not  quite  applicable 
term.    The    control    mechanism    decided    en 
more  or  less  consciously   by  the  majority  of 
complacent    white    Americans    lor     keeping 
down  a  threatening  minority  might  be  called, 
for  lack  of  a   oetter  word,  satisprcsston—'itie 
repression  of  the  dis-satisfled   by  the  satis- 
fied   Sailspression  is  not  a  handsome  word, 
and  I  made  it  up  merely  to  mark  off  the  con- 
temporary  U.S.    police   state    from    Us   near- 
re'.atives   in   other   continents,    satispression 
has  come  Into  being  because  of   many  fac- 
tors   One  of  the  nicst  Important  is  also  one 
of  the  least   talked-about.  i  reler  to  the  de- 
sire   of    whitetown's    political    and   economic 
power-holders  lo  hang  t  n  to  their  power  as 
black      voters      begin      to      achieve      urban 
majorities. 

Another  factor  is  the  anomalous  part 
that  the  press  i.s  playing.  Middle-class  and 
white  to  the  core,  the  press  is  leading  Its 
readers  into  believing  that  blacks  and  black- 
towns  are,  first  and  foremost,  a  menace  to 
their  welfare.  Tha.  this  is  an  effect  un- 
consclouslv  achieved  lor  the  most  part  does 
not  alter  "its  Impressive  weight.  Thus  we 
learn  from  our  pe.pers  all  about  Black 
Pantherdom  and  its  oflirers.  and  almost 
nothing  about  the  heavily-armed  anti- 
black  vigilante  pioups,  a  far  more  numer- 
ous and  threatening  horde.  But  they  have, 
where  the  press  is  concerned,  the  inestima- 
ble  advantage   ui    being  white. 

Americans  -^eem  to  be  pretty  content  with 
what   they   are   aolng   in   the   ghettos.   It   Is 
the  contentment   associated  with   American 
flags  appllqued  on  windshields,  with  hand- 
ETuns      and     with     bumper     slickers    saying 
-America,  love  It  or   leave   it."  This  Is  why 
I   cannot   "prove"  that   the  police  state  ex- 
Ms;     because    no    amount    of    evidence    of 
brutalltv.   maltreatment,   injustice  can  pre- 
vail   against    whitetown's    self-righteousness 
and  indifferenca.  One  hears  hltle  clamor  in 
whltetown   against  the   lawlessness  and  the 
corrupting  tartlcs  of  the  police.  Whltetown 
easily  tolerates  prautlces  in  blacktown  that 
It  would  not  Stan'    for  in  its  own  neighbor- 
hoods. The  good  Germans,  when  they  were 
willing  to  pay  any  attention,  easily  tolerated 
the  frightful  tact'cs  of  their  police  In  deal- 
ing With   CommunlEt6   and   Jews.  They   did 
,not— most    of    them,    anyway— think    that 
they    were    living    In    a    police    state.    They 
thought    that    they    were    sanctioning  .only 
those    laws    and    prartlces    needed    to    pre- 
serve order  and  to  keep  the   nation  secure 
against   its   enemies.   Since   these    laws   and 
practices  took  eflec.  only  In  distant  ghettos 
and  against  strange,  despicable  people,  how 
could    good    Germans    consider    them    any- 
thing but  the  most  reasonable  preservation 
of  law  and  order? 

A  year  ago  this  time  I  felt  that  a  civil 
war— whltetown  against  blacktown— was  in- 
evitable, and  raid  s  .  I  thought  then  that 
It  would  be  precipitated  In  the  early  part 
of  this  summer.  My  timetable  is  off,  and  I 
believe  there  are  good  reasons  for  It.  These 
reasons,  which  I  beUeve  to  be  superficial 
and  of  no  lasting  Importance,  are  (a)  pro- 
grams for  black  betterment  are  proceeding, 
tb)  the  moderates  in  black  communities 
are  increasing  in  numbers  and  poUtlcal  and 
social  influence,  appearing  on  TV,  taking 
part  in  church  grouo  action,  etc.,  and  (c) 
there  is  no  cohesion  among  young  militant 
groups. 

There  are  other  and  more  valid  reasons 
too.  One  Is  that  blacks  are  scared  for  their 
lives.  There  is  talk  of  survival  now  where 
there  was  talk  of  the  "black  rebellion"  as 
recently  as  six  months  ago.  Many  blacks  I 
know  believe  that  the  elaborate  law  and  order 
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projects  are  mUltary  preparations  to  move 
against  the  ghettos  at  any  provocation.  The 
result  is  that  many  are  subdued  and  ap- 
prehensive that  they  themselves  and  their 
f.imllles  are  likelv  to  be  killed  or  Jailed, 
with  the  probabiilUes  rising  sharply  with 
t'le  known  mllltancv  or  radical  political  at- 
titude of  the  black  in  question.  Thus  the 
police  state  succeeds. 

these  fears  are  warranted.  I  beUeve  Blacn-s 
are  correct  In  seeing  themselves  as  the  pre- 
text lor   the   wave  of  satispression   sweeping 
the  country  Thev  are  correct  In  seeing  them- 
selves, along  with  the  radical  young    s^  the 
object   of   statutes   that   give   legal    lorni   to 
saiibpression.  We  can  never  forget  that  Naz 
German v   was   run   according   to   law.   Legal 
historians   say    that   Hitler   never   volated    a 
law   Hence  he  was  called  Adolf  Legallte.  Our 
oreseut  policies  and  laws  now  being  adopted 
are  avowedlv  to  keep  down  civic  turbulence, 
aad  thev  may   temporarily  succeed  In  doing 
so  Thev" seem  to  me  also  to  be  likely  to  ignite 
a  civil  "war.  or  at  least  not  at  all  designed 
to  prevent  it.  But  such  a  conflict  will  not  be 
started   bv   blacks,   though   every   effort   will 
be  made  In  such  an  event  to  make  it  api^ar 
that    blacks    are    the    aggressors.    This    after 
all  is  the  chief  JustlScation  of  today's  police 

^^MV  idea  as  to  how  civil  war  might  erupt 
owes  much  to  Prof.  Arno  Mayer  of  Princeton 
the  great  theorist  of  countei- -revolution  But 
he  should  not  be  blamed  for  my  misuse  of 
his  notions.  I  have  felt  that  civil  war  was 
n^oEt  likely  to  be  precipitated  by  one  or  an- 
other of  the  numerous  counter-revolutionary 
croups,  many  of  them  ethnic  in  composition, 
standing  in  the  wings  of  most  urban  centers 
awaiting  a  suitable  provocation,  a  suitable 
pretext  to  launch  a  virtuous  assault  against 
the  black  community  somewhere  or  other. 

Such  the  tensions,  especially  between  the 
ethnic  groups  ringing  blacktown  and  young 
blacks,  that  I  felt  a  pretext  was  readily  avail- 
able so  that  at  any  moment  that  a  counter- 
revolutionary group  felt  public  sentiment 
was  ripe  and  hot.  an  attack  would  be  made 
Thereafter  the  police,  the  legitimate  bearers 
of  violence-authority,  would  come  immedi- 
ately into  the  picture— but  how.  and  on 
whose  side?  »..„u 

Let  us  visualize  the  scene:  whites  attack 
blacks  in  an  organized  way.  The  police  ar- 
rive and  have  three  choices:  first,  to  step 
betvl-een  the  combatants  and  try  to  calm 
things,  like  a  UN  peace  force,  or  British 
troops  in  North  Ireland;  second,  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  the  black  community,  which 
has  been  attacked;  third,  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  attackers.  Which  one? 

There  is  I  believe,  only  one  plausible  an- 
swer The  police  would  ally  themselves  with 
the  white  attackers.  This  would  be.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  most  Important  calcula- 
tion preceding  the  attack  of  the  counter- 
revolutionary group,  the  calculation  that 
whitetown's  feelings  toward  blacktown  had 
become  so  Infiamed  as  to  assure  that  the 
police  would  be  their  allies  from  the  begin- 
ning It  might  even  be  planned  that  way.  On 
September  9  the  UPI  reported  from  Detroit, 
■Open  hostilitv  exists  between  the  mainly 
white  police  department  and  the  city's  black 
population  (Of  nearly  40  percent.)  "  ' 

This  seems  to  me  a  wholly  probable  little 
playlet  and  still  seems  to  me  the  way  a  cirtl 
war  m  this  country  Is  most  likely  to  begin 
It  has  not  done  so.  in  my  Judgment,  merely 
because  the  poUce  and  legislatures  have  been 
willing  to  do  the  dirty  business  of  the  vigi- 
lante groups  The  law  and  order  impetus  of 
the  white  majoritv.  carried  from  policy  to  ac- 
tion bv  cops  and  the  military,  has  made  need- 
less—so far  at  least— action  by  the  para- 
millttry  organizations.  There  are  many  of 
the.se  In  major  metropolitan  centers,  but. 
as  I  have  already  said,  the  mass  media  have 
characteristically    Ignored    or    played    down 
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these  organizations,  and  have  insieud  con- 
centrated on  the  activities  of  black  g^oupe 
and  their  leaders.  The  harassed  Black  Pan- 
thers are  the  best  but  far  from  the  only 
example. 

It  Is  time  to  hear  again  from  the  critics 
of  my  thesis.  There  Is  more  crime  In  the 
ghetto  than  elsewhere.  Is  there  not?  The 
Panthers  are  a  lawless  »nd  anarchistic  gang, 
are  they  not?  The  actions  and  statements 
of  angry,  discontented  blncks  iire  threats  to 
the  stability  and  welfare  of  tli»»  rommuiilty. 
are  they  not? 

To  all  these  questions  the  answer  is  yes 
But  my  propo.sltlon  rontliuie.i  to  be  that 
white  America's  response  lias  t)een  to  au- 
thorize a  police  state  as  the  only  means  ol 
coping  with  these  sitiistion.s  VVlilte  Amer- 
ica lift.s  lijnored  the  true  causes,  has  brought 
little  compassion  and  less  Imagliiatloii  to 
the  massive  challenges  of  blaiictown.  and 
has  encouraged  lawlessness  and  corrupting 
practices  by  lawmen.  The  prior  question  Is 
what  we  want.  Do  we  really  want  a  police 
.state,  in  blacktown  or  anywhere  else?  For 
there  can  be  no  greater  folly  than  to  think 
that,  in  elevating  the  police  to  positions  of 
;*rbltrary  power,  we  can  prevent  ihis  power 
trom  rtinning  far  beyond  the  hoiuidaries  of 
tjlacktown. 

It  Is  Instructive  to  note  the  txtent  to 
wlilch  ttvl»-power  already  is  lieyond  the  con- 
trol of  alaated  offlctols  This  power  appears 
more  and  more  to  reside  In  the  police  trade 
unions — the  police  benevolent  and  fraternal 
organizations.  These  unions  are  IncreasinKly 
dictating  to  mayors  and  ixilioe  comnalsslon- 
ers  what  the  police  will  and  will  not  do:  the 
weapons  they  will  use.  the  circumstances 
,  under  which  they  will  use  them,  the  methods 
to  be  employed  with  .suspects  or  crowds.  In 
many  cities  the  police  are  already  In  a  state 
of  near-revolt  against  their  elected  supe- 
riors, and  this  mood  is  encouraged  by  the 
police  unions.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
these  unions  are  conservative  and  self- 
interested.  These  organizations  naturally 
favor  strong-arm  over  non-violent  methcKls, 
direct  action  against  conciliation,  station- 
house  confessions  to  the  laborious  Job  ot 
proving  criminal  acts,  the  Judgment  ot  the 
man  on  the  beat  over  the  Judgment  ol  his 
civilian  superiors.  There  resolutions  are  a 
frequent  source  of  i;he  "coddling  the  crim- 
inals "  complaints  against  the  courts  which 
compel  police  to  use  the  more  difficult  legal 
methods  Theirs  Is  the  discredit  ol  having 
defeated  most  proposals  lor  civilian  review 
i)oards 

Even  the  well-established  con.scrvatl.^in  oi 
New  York's  patrolmem's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, the  country's  largest  pt)lice  uiiluti.  is 
not  enough  for  some  5.000  ol  its  nearly 
.30.000  members.  These  5,000  policemen 
formed  a  Law  Enforcement  Group,  an  in- 
surgent group  inside  the  PBA.  to  get  tough" 
Spokesmen  for  the  Law  Entorceiiiput  Group 
said  It,  had  been  organized  to  meet  the  need 
tor  a  national  organization  that  is  anu- 
crime  and  pro  law  nnd  onler  "  -Inlimatlng 
rhat  the  Benevolent  A.ssoci.\tton  was  not 
enough  of  either.  I  hazard  the  opinio.,  that 
these  unions  will  prove  the  most  intractable 
.ind  dangerous  to  the  general  weliare  oi  any 
in  the  nation's  history. 

I  have  simplilied  a  complex  phenomenon. 
or  rather,  a  senes  ot  complicated  and  inter- 
woven issues.  The  rapid  development  of  a  le- 
gitimate and  necessary  police  power  into 
what  I  have  chosen  to  call  in  all  its  starkness 
.1  police  state  is  merely  the  most  formidable 
.md  threatening  of  the  multitude  of  de- 
'. eUipmeiits  going  undei  the  neiieral  rubric 
•ii  urban  crisis. 

.■\s  I  have  not  made  as  clear  as  I  might. 
ihis  development  Is  nourished  by  many  other 
ugly  developments.  There  are  the  obvious 
ones:  lor  example,  the  mindless  overcrowd- 
\i\e,  of  metropolitan  America  In  the  absence 
of  any  effort  either  to  discover  policies  that 
will   keep  people  on   the   land  or  to  entice 
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them  back  to  It  There  is  the  domination 
of  ghetto  economy  by  outsiders:  white  sharks 
In  black  waters  There  Is  the  apparently 
Irresistible  tendency  of  bureaucracy  to  de- 
humanize all  transactions,  whether  social, 
political,  or  economic,  and  especially  black- 
town's  transactions  with  official  whitetown, 
whether  at  the  welfare  office  or  with  the 
police  There  is  the  legacy  of  bad  Jobs,  bad 
education,  bad  housing,  systematic  neglect 
by  affluent  rulers  all  along  the  line  and  with 
It  blacktown'B  realization  that  its  needs  are 
only  attended  to  under  the  threat  or  actu- 
ality of  civic  turmoil  So  "when  I  argue  that 
we  must  have  a  police  state  in  our  central 
cities  because  I  know  no  better  solution.  I 
am  arguing  also  that  the  accompanying 
problems   are  equally   beyond   .solution 

I  am  also  aware  that  I  appear  to  be  mak- 
ing police  the  goats  of  this  account  This 
is  not  my  IntenMon  Policing  Is  a  perilous, 
hard  line  of  work,  almost  Inevitably  en- 
geiuterlng  cvnlclsm  and  a  hardboUed  at- 
titude Bad  hours,  low  pay.  and  no  i^reat 
public  affection.  I  realize,  vs  the  policeman'B 
lot  Nevertheless,  it  is  natural  If  deplorable 
that  the  iKjllce  should  step  into  the  civic 
vacuum  created  by  white  ignorance  and  dis- 
taste for  blacktowns  conditions  For  their 
own  welfare  the  police  sliould  be  the  hrst. 
not  as  now  is  the  case  among  the  last,  to 
demand  full-scale  programs  for  the  emellora- 
llon  of  blacktown.  where  admittedly  the 
urentest  dangers  await  them 

The  tendency  of  those  armed  by  t  he  sti»te 
to  take  over  liie  state  was  recognized  from 
the  outset  of  the  nation  Hence  the  provisions 
in  con.stitullon  and  statute  for  civilian  con- 
trol of  all  bodies  legalized  by  the  state  to  do 
violence  .^s  Prof.  A  C  Oermann  remarks, 
however  ".^ny  police  agency  that  accepts 
I  he  task  of  community  bully.'  even  if  tacitly 
agreed  to  by  community  silence,  and  regularly 
bugs  the  hell  out  of  its  minority  groups, 
peace  Kroups.  hippie  grouf)s.  youth  groups  — 
unpopular  groups — will  sooner  or  later  have 
a  lot  of  chickens  coming  home  'o  roost.'  and 
that  IS  now  the  case  m  many  American 
communities" 

1  do  not  want  to  involve  Prof  Qcrmann  in 
my  <ontention  that  we  already  have  a  police 
state  in  most  of  our  great  cities,  and  In  some 
of  the  smaller  ones  lus  well  But  he  speaks 
directly  to  the  point: 

'If.  "  he  says,  "the  majority  conmiunity  is 
more  willing  to  supply  its  police  with  mace, 
.irmored  vehicles,  sniper  rifles,  barbed  wire. 
and  hollow-point  bullets  than  It  Is  willing 
lo  scrutinize  police  field  ojjerations  and 
eliminate  ineffective.  Illegal,  and  degrading 
practices,  that  community  surely  deserves 
the  chaos  that  Is  certain  to  come."  ' 

I  have  no  expectation  that  I.  or  anyone 
else,  will  soon  convince  white  America  of  the 
existence  and  growth  of  a  police  state  that 
is  bearing  down  ever  more  heavily  on  their 
bl;ick  fcllow-cltlzens — not  to  mention  the 
other  eroiips  named  by  Prof  Oermann.  A 
O.illup  poll  divulges  that  81  per  cent  ot 
Americans  think  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  police  brutality  I  imagine  that  a  poll  in 
Nazi  Germajiy  would  have  disclosed  a  similar 
comphtcency  among  the  good  Germans.  These 
same  .Xmencans  saw  Chicago  police  in  Grant 
Park  at  last  year's  Democratic  Convention. 
They  read  almost  dally  ol  murder  by  police 
in  some  blacktown  or  other.  They  know  of 
stop-and-search  operations,  of  curfews,  of 
the  constant  hassling  and  roughlng-up  of 
young  blacks  They  may  know  that  the  num- 
ber of  civilians  killed  by  the  police  in  this 
country  Is  more  than  three  times  the  number 
of  policemen  who  lo.se  their  lives  while  on 
the  job,  and  that  the  opposite  Is  the  case 
throughout  Europe.  They  may  even  know 
that  "in  all  the  upheavals  that  have  rocked 
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European  countries  lately,  only  one  civilian 
died  as  a  result  of  police  action."'  They 
almost  never  see  police  brought  to  account 
for  their  actions.  Let  me  read  a  few  recent 
headlines  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

"Youth  Slain  (by  Police)   In  Tragic  Error." 

"One  out  of  Every  10  Lawmen  in  County 
Accused  of  Malpractice:  Most  Frequent  Of- 
fense Is  'Use  of  Physical  Force.'  " 

"Burglary  Suspect.  14.  Killed  in  L  A 
Market  By  Deputy" 

"Slaying  of  Sniper  Suspect  Ruled  Not 
Criminal.'   " 

"Police  Actions  Termed  'Harassment  '   " 

Once  again  I  must  stress  that  I  am  not 
.solely  condemning  the  police,  though  they, 
no  less  than  Hitlers  agents,  must  be  held 
responsible  for  their  actions  I  am  asserting 
only  that  our  tradition  of  violence,  abetted 
by  the  lgnoran(  e  and  willful  blindness  of 
whitetown-  the  American  counterpart  of  the 
good  Germans  and  immensely  stimulated 
by  resistance  In  blacktown.  have  together 
resulted  in  sat Ispresslon.  a  police  state  and 
the  establishment  of  ihe  police  as  a  political 
entity 

Few  in  whitetown  will  agree  with  the 
urban  pathology  I  have  sought  lo  illuminate 
I  grant  that  my  thesis  is  not  heavily  docu- 
mented. For  those  wishing  a  closer  inspec- 
tion of  the  facts  I  refer  to  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission report  and  to  the  several  sitidles  of 
the  Commission  on  Violence,  of  which  Prof 
Oermann's  paper  Is  an  admirable  example  I 
have  only  done  what  these  reports  did  not  do. 
put  a  line  under  all  the  findings  and  add 
them   up    The  sum   is  the  police  state. 

Yet  before  Americans  can  be  persuaded 
to  do  anything  significant  about  this  condi- 
tion. I  fear  that  even  more  pointed  evidence 
win  have  to  be  offered.  Then  I  see  the  urgent 
need  for  a  clty-by-city  Report  on  the  Prev- 
alence of  Police  State  Practices  Assembling 
such  a  report  would  be  worthy  of  Ralph  Na- 
der's attention,  for  it  most  requires  inde- 
pendence, energy,  and  healthy  disrespect  of 
conventional  opinion  and  authority  Perhaps 
he  would  consider  bringing  together  a  coun- 
terpart of  that  valiant  band.  Nader's  Raiders, 
that  has  lately  uncovered  so  many  stagnant 
and  hidden  pools  in  official  Washington  Only 
such  a  diagnostic  technique,  dealing  with 
both  the  producers  and  consumers  of  police 
state  practices,  would  stand  a  chance  of 
bringing  white  America  face  to  face  with  its 
most    foreboding   contemporary   creation. 

There  is  some  irony  In  the  public  and 
Congressional  revolt  we  are  now  witnessing 
against  that  other  formidable  bastion  ol 
legitimated  violence,  the  Pentagon.  Today 
budgets  are  cut.  new  arms  programs  ques- 
tioned and  sometimes  eliminated,  and  even 
the  preponderant  role  of  the  military  In  for- 
eign policy  appears  on  Its  way  to  dilution.  All 
this  at  a  moment  when  the  domestic  military 
force  IS  achieving  a  ncver-before-coun- 
tenanced  role  in  urban  afl^airs. 

Public  reason  Is  beginning  to  prevail  with 
respect  to  the  domination  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  because  It  has  become  evident 
that  we  have  been  foolishly  frightening  our- 
selves, almost  to  death,  about  dangers  that 
are  non-existent  or  magnified  Immensely  out 
of  .scale 

It  would  be  nice  to  think  that  public  rea- 
son might  also  prevail  soon  with  respect  to 
events  and  problems  within  our  borders. 
where  we  are  similarly  frightening  ourseUes 
silly.  The  problems  are  all  there,  and  in- 
tractable enough:  but  they  cannot  be  solved 
by  force  any  more  than  we  have  solved  Viet 
Nam  with  a  hundred  billion  dollars  worth  of 
Violence 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  we  are  a  long 
way  from  a  reign  of  public  reason  in  black- 
town.  I  an-  more  afraid  that  In  the  meantime 
we  shall  do  out  best  to  reinstate  docility  and 
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Eubmlfislveness  in  our  black  fellow-citizens 
&s  their  only  proper  attitude. 

I  am  most  afraid  that  we  shall  soon  have 
our  o»Ti  Reichstag  fire,  and  that  a  Biiiimetul 
civil  war  will  erupt,  and  bloody  our  con- 
science and  honor  for  generations  to  come. 
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VIOLENCE   AND   LAW   ENFORCEMENT 
I 

Order  Is  a  prerequisite  of  society,  a  main- 
stay of  civilized  existence.  We  arise  every 
workday  with  unspoken  expectations  of  order 
in  our  lives:  that  the  earth  will  be  spinning 
on  its  axis,  that  the  office  or  factory  will  be 
functioning  as  before,  that  the  mail  will  be 
delivered,  that  our  friends  will  still  be 
friends,  that  no  one  will  attack  us  on  the 
way  to  work. 

Our  expectations  are  not  always  met.  The 
technological  creations  on  which  modern  hfe 
depends  do  not  always  function  with  the 
predictability  of  the  physical  laws  of  the 
universe.  Human  behavior  is  even  less  pre- 
dictable. To  ensure  reasonable  predictability 
to  human  behavior,  to  minimize  disorder,  to 
promote  Justice  in  human  relations,  and  to 
protect  human  right.s.  societies  establish 
rules  of  conduct  for  their  members. 

In  a  far  earher  day— and  still,  to  some  ex- 
tent in  small  and  traditional  societies— the 
rules  of  conduct  had  only  to  be  passed  from 
one  generation  to  the  next  by  teaching  and 
example.  Universal  acceptance  and  long  tra- 
dition gave  force  to  the  rules,  as  did  the 
knowledge  that  rule-breakers  could  be 
quickly  identified  by  the  tightly  knit  com- 
munllv,  that  culprits  had  nowhere  to  run, 
that  the  community  would  ostracize  them 
for  their  misdeeds.  Still,  every  society  in 
history  has  produced  deviant  members.  And 
as  societies  have  grown  larger  and  more  com- 
plicated, so  have  the  problems  of  maintain- 
ing the  social  order. 

In  modern  societies  many  of  the  rules  of 
social  conduct  have  come  to  be  codified  as 
laws  The  intricacies  of  life  In  the  twentieth 
century  require  laws.  The  act  of  driving  an 
automobile  from  one  place  to  another  re- 
quires a  bookful  of  regulations  concerning 
speed  traffic  lanes,  signals,  safety  devices  of 
the  vehicle,  and  the  skill  of  the  driver.  Many 
other  realms  of  social  interaction  also  require 
legal  regulation  for  the  sake  of  Justice,  safety 
and  preservation  of  the  social  order. 

Law  furnishes  the  guidelines  for  socially 
acceptable  conduct  and  legitimizes  the  use 
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of  force  to  ensure  it.  If  Utopian  conditions 
prevailed— if  all  clUzens  shared  a  deep  com- 
mitment to  the  same  set  of  moral  values,  f 
aU  parents  Instilled  these  values  In  their 
children  and  kept  close  watch  over  them 
until  adulthood,  IX  all  lived  In  stable  and 
friendly  neighborhoods  where  deviants  would 
face  community  disapproval— then  perhaps 
we  would  seldom  need  recourse  to  the  nega- 
tive sanctions  of  the  law.  But  these  are  not 
tne  conditions  of  today's  pluralistic  society, 
and  the  law  is  needed  to  reinforce  what  the 
other  institutions  for  social  control  can  only 
do  imperfectly.  ..i.   .  ..  v,„ 

This  function  of  the  law  requires  that  It  be 
backed  by  coercive  power— that  it  be  en- 
forced Agents  of  the  legitimate  authority 
must  function  effectively  to  deter  lawbreak- 
ing  and  apprehend  l.iwbreakers,  and  the  laws 
must  provide  sanctions  to  be  applied  against 
wrongdoers.  When  law  is  not  effectively  en- 
forced the  odds  become  more  enticing  for 
the  potential  offender,  crime  increases,  .-Hid 
the  legal  system— government  itself—be- 
comes discredited  In  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
As  respect  for  law  declines,  crime  Increases 

still  more.  ^^    . ^ 

To  acknowledge  these  basic  truths  Is  not, 
of  course,  to  argue  In  favor  of  oppressive  con- 
duct by  police  or  retributive  treatment  of 
offenders.  On  the  contrary.  poUce  lawlessness, 
degrading  prison  conditions,  and  other  defi- 
ciencies in  criminal  Justice  damage  the  goal 
of  an  orderiy  society  by  making  the  law  seem 
unworthy  of  obedience.  That,  too,  breeds 
crime  and  disorder. 

Likewise,  to  say  that  the  law  requires  force 
as  a  condition  of  effectiveness  is  not  to  argue 
that  law  enforcement  must  be  total.  The 
surveillance  that  would  be  required  to  deal 
swiftly  with  every  offense,  major  or  minor, 
would  be  astronomically  costly  and  an  in- 
EUlierable  intrusion  upon  the  lives  of  a  free 
people  that  would  not  be  long  endured^  in- 
deed as  the  Report  of  our  staff  Task  Force 
on  Law  and  Law  Enforcement  suggests,  some 
offenses  like  minor  traffic  infractions  and 
intoxication  now  command  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  our  criminal  Justice  resources, 
and  many  of  these  offenses  would  better  be 
handled  "by  various  means  outside  of  the 
criminal  Justice  process. 

Devotion  to  the  principle  of  law  Is  one  of 
the  great  strengths  of  the  American  society. 
a  source  of  the  nation's  greatness.  As  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  remarked,  "No  nation  ever  yet 
retained  Us  freedom  for  any  length  of  time 
after  losing  its  respect  for  the  law,  after  los- 
ing the  law-abiding  spirit,  the  spirit  that 
re^Uv  makes  orderly  liberty"  Today,  how- 
ever "respect  for  law  in  America  is  weakened 
bv  abuses  and  deficiencies  within  our  legal 
system,  and  it  Is  these  which  are  the  basis 
of  our  concern. 

Re-pect  for  l:iw  Is  also  threatened  by  some 
fpes  of  civil  disobedience,  notably  the  ac- 
tivities of  normally  law-abiding  citizens,  re- 
grettably including  even  some  leaders  in  pub- 
lic life  in  deliberately  violating  duly  enacted. 
constitutionally  valid  laws  and  court  orders. 
Moreover,  those  who  violate  such  laws  often 
claim  they  should  not  be  punished  because 
in  their  view  the  law  or  policy  they  are  pro- 
testing against  is  unjust  or  immoral.  Civil 
disobedience  is  an  Important  and  complex 
subject  and  we  shall  examine  the  dangers  to 
society  of  deliberate  law-breaking  as  a  po- 
litical tactic  in  our  subsequent  statement  on 
Protest  and  Violence.  Every  society,  includ- 
ing our  own.  must  have  effective  means  of 
enforcing  its  laws,  whatever  may  be  the 
claims  of  conscience  of  individuals.  Our  pres- 
ent statement  is  concerned  with  the  fairness 
and  efl"iciency  of  our  law  enforcement  sys- 
tem, which  must  apply,  without  fear  or 
favor,  to  all  who  violate  the  law. 

As  a  preface  to  our  discussion,  then,  we 
offer  these  two  reminders : 

First:  order  Is  indispensable  to  society,  law 
Is  indispensable  to  order,  enforcement  Is  in- 
dispensable to  law. 
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Second:  the  JusUce  and  decency  of  the  law 
and  Its  enforcement  are  not  Blmply  desirable 
embellishments,  but  rather  the  Indispensa- 
ble condition  of  respect  for  law  and  civil 
peace  In  a  tree  society. 


The  American  system  of  government  has 
been  one  of  the  mo6t  successful  in  modem 
history  But  despite  the  reservoir  of  citizen 
trust  and  deference  toward  the  government 
which  has  been  a  stabilizing  feature  of  out 
democracy,  there  has  always  been  In  our 
historv  a  competing  attitude  of  insistence 
on  results,  on  government's  achievement  ol 
the  alms  supported  by  the  citizen,  as  a  pre- 
condition of  his  consent  to  the  exercise  of 
governmental  power. 

In  American  political  theory,  governments 
are  humanly  created  Institutions  to  serve 
human  ends!  The  principles  are  stated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence:  first,  that  the 
purpose  of  democratic  government  is  to  se- 
cure the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  for  all  citizens;  second. 
that  the  powers  of  government  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Governments  in  the  United  States— local, 
state  and  federal— must  therefore  be  cog- 
n'zant  of  the  needs  of  citizens  and  take  ap- 
propriate action  if  they  are  to  command  con- 
tmuin"  respect  and  if  their  laws  are  to  be 
obeyed  Disenchantment  with  governmenUal 
institutions  and  disrespect  for  law  are  most 
prevalent  among  those  who  feel  they  have 
gained  the  least  from  the  social  order  and 
from  the  actions  of  government. 

A  catalog  of  the  features  of  American  We 
that  push  people  toward  alienation  and  law- 
lessness usually  emphasizes  evils  in  the  pri- 
vate sector:  landlords  who  charge  exorbitant 
rents  for  substandard  housing,  the  practice 
of  ■block-busting  "  that  feeds  on  racial  an- 
tagonism to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear  under 
inequitable  purchase  contracts,  merchf.nts 
with  unscrupulous  credit-buying  scnemes. 
emplovers  and  unions  who  discriminate 
against  minorities  But  we  need  also  to  con- 
sider how  the  institutions  of  law  and  g3\ern- 
ment,  often  Inadvertently,  contribute  to  the 
alienation 

There  are  few  laws  and  few  agencies  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  from  unscrupulous  mer- 
chants There  are  laws  for  the  protection  of 
tenants  defining  what  landlords  must  pro- 
vide but  housing  inspection  agencies  have 
little  power  and  are  understaffed;  often  tney 
can  act  only  In  response  to  complaints  and 
celdom  can  thev  force  immediate  repairs  r.o 
matter  how  desperately  needed.  Welfare 
.agencies,  designed  to  help  the  poor,  oper- 
ate under  strictures  that  contribute  to  the 
degradation  of  the  poor.  As  the  President  re- 
cently stated,  our  welfare  system  "breaks  up 
families  .  perpetuates  a  vicious  cycle  of 

dependency  ...   |and|  strips  human  bemgs 
ol  their  decency." 

If  welfare  assistance  is  arbitrarily  cut  off. 
If  a  landlord  flagrantly  Ignores  housing  codes. 
if  a  merchant  demands  payment  under  an 
unfair  contract,  the  poor— like  the  rich— can 
go  to  court  Whether  they  find  satisfaction 
there  is  another  matter  The  dockets  of  many 
lower  courts  are  overcrowded,  and  cases  .ire 
h-ndled  in  assembly-line  fashion,  often  by 
inexp»r;enced  or  incompetent  personnel.  Too 
frequently  courts  having  Jurisdiction  over 
landlord-tenant  and  small  claims  disputes 
serve  the  poor  less  well  than  their  creditors; 
they  tend  to  enforce  printed-form  contracts, 
without  c-ireful  examination  of  the  equality 
of  the  contracts  or  the  good  faith  of  the 
landlords  and  merchants  who  prepare  them. 
The  poor  are  discouraged  from  initiating 
civil  actions  against  their  exploiters  Litiga- 
tion Is  expensive;  so  are  experienced  lawyers. 
Private  legal  aid  societies  have  long  strug- 
gled to  provide  legal  assistance  to  the  poor, 
but  their  resources  have  been  minlscule  in 
comparison  to  the  vast  need  for  tuelr  serv- 
ices. 
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Some  of  thlfl  is  changing.  Tlie  President 
has  recently  propoaed  reforms  in  the  welfare 
system  designed  to  preserve  family  struc- 
tures, sustain  personal  dignity,  eliminate  un- 
fairness and  preserve  incentives  to  work. 
Private  groups  ^nd  new  government  pro- 
grams are  beginning  to  respond  to  the  legal 
needs  of  the  poor.  In  1968  the  Legal  Services 
Program  of  the  Oflfce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity handled  almdet  800,000  cases  for  the 
poor  and  won  a  nrtajorlty  of  the  trials  and 
appeals.  In  test  cades  the  OEO  lawyers  won 
new  standards  of  fi^lr  treatment  of  the  poor 
from  welfare  agencies,  landlords.  Inspectors, 
urban  renewal  authorities,  and  others  They 
were  assisted  In  theflr  work  by  VISTA  volun- 
teers with  legal  training  and  Reginald  Heber 
Smith  Fellows,  law  school  graduates  with 
OEO  Legal  Servlcas  Program  lawyers,  700 
VISTA  lawyers,  and  250  Smith  Fellows,  to- 
gether with  2,000  legal  aid  attorneys,  are  still 
only  a  small  beglttnlng  In  the  long-range 
task  of  assuming  Jtistlce  for  the  poor  Many 
more  attorneys  are  needed.  Indeed,  the  en- 
tire bar  must  also  assume  a  larger  share  of 
the  responsibility,  as  many  younger  lawyers 
and  law  firms  are  now  beginning  to  do 

In  recent  years  the  legal  profession  has 
contributed  an  Increasing  portion  of  its  time 
to  aiding  the  pool  and  this  trend  will  un- 
dcuibtedjy-  contlnite  despite  the  financial 
problezne-invol  ved . 

We  recommend  that  federal  and  .<tate  got  - 
rrnments  take  additional  steps  to  encourage 
lawyers  to  devotei  professional  seri'icrs  to 
meeting  the  legal  heeds  of  the  poor 

Specifically,  we  recommend  that: 

1.  The  Legal  Services  Program  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  which  already  has 
won  the  strong  sup|>ort  of  the  organized  bar 
and  the  enthuslasih  of  graduating  law  stu- 
dents across  the  coointry.  should  be  contin- 
ued and  expanded.  tTie  more  recently  started 
VISTA  lawyers  profram  and  the  Smith  fel- 
lowships program  should  also  be  enlarged. 
Experiments  should  be  encouraged  with  new 
programs  to  provide  trained  attorneys  t.o  deal 
with  particular  typfls  of  legal  problems  faced 
by  the  poor,  such  aS  welfare  rights  luid  con- 
sumer protection.  The  Independence  of  all 
£;overnment-8upported  programs  providing 
legal  services  to  the  poor  should  be  safe- 
guarded against  governmental  Intrusion  Into 
the  selection  of  the  types  of  cases  govern- 
ment-financed lawyers  can  bring  on  behalf 
of  their  Indigent  dllents.  The  relationship 
between  lawyer  and  client  Is  as  private  as 
that  between  doctor  and  patient,  and  the 
fact  of  poverty  muist  not  be  the  basis  for 
destroying  this  prlvaicy. 

2.  All  states  should  provide  compensation 
to  attorneys  appointed  to  represent  indigent 
criminal  defendants  In  the  state  and  local 
courts.  A  state  may  wish  to  provide  such 
compensated  legal  Bsslstance  through  the 
use  of  paid  Public  Defender  staff  lawyers,  or 
It  may  choose  to  cotnpensate  private  court- 
appointed  attorneysi  at  a  specific  rate,  on 
the  model  of  the  Ffederal  Criminal  Justice 
Act. 

3.  The  federal  government  and  the  states 
should  provide  adec|uate  compensation  for 
lawyers  who  act  in  behalf  of  the  poor  In 
civil  cases.  Payment-^-elther  full  or  partial 
depending  on  the  client's  ability  to  pay — 
could  be  made  on  the  basis  of  certificates 
Issued  by  the  court  |us  to  the  need  of  the 
client  and  (In  suits  (or  plalntllTst  the  good 
taith  of  the  action.  (j)ther  appropriate  safe- 
guards could  be  Intl'oduced  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  courts! with  the  assistance  of 
the  local  bar  assoclatlins.  Some  federal  fund- 
ing for  the  state  coui^t  programs  might  also 
be  required. 


The  Institution  of 


overnment  that  Is  the 


most  constant  preseuc;  In  the  life  of  the  poor 
Is  the  police  departctent.  Crime  rates  are 
high  In  the  urban  slums  and  ghettos,  and  the 
police  are  needed  co;  itlnually.  Aa  they  do 
■  their  Job,  the  police  cai  ry  not  only  the  burden 
of  the  law  but  also  tJie  symbolic  burden  of 
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all  government;  it  is  regrettable,  yet  not  sur- 
prising, that  particularly  the  tensions  and 
frustrations  of  the  poor  and  the  black  come 
to  focus  on  the  police.  The  antagonism  Is  fre- 
quently mutual  Racial  prejudice  In  police 
departments  of  major  cities  has  been  noted 
by  reliable  observers.'  Prejudice  compromises 
police  performance.  Policemen  who  system- 
atically Ignore  many  crimes  committed  in  the 
ghetto,  who  handle  ghetto  citizens  roughly,= 
who  abuse  the  rights  of  these  citizens,  con- 
tribute substantially  to  disaffection  with  gov- 
ernment and  disrespect  for  law. 

Our  laws  provide  for  civil  and  criminal 
sanctions  against  Illegal  police  conduct,  but 
these  are  rarely  effective.  The  so-called  ex- 
clusionary rule  also  has  some  deterrent  effect: 
It  prevents  use  of  Illegally  obtained  evidence 
in  trials,  but  this  does  not  affect  unlawful 
se.-u-ches  and  seizures  or  other  police  activities 
that  do  not  result  in  arrest  and  trial.  A  citizen 
can  take  his  complaint  of  misconduct  di- 
rectly to  the  police  department  Every  major 
police  department  has  formal  machinery  for 
handling  citizen  complaints  and  for  disci- 
plining misbehaving  officers.  But  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  Including  Inadequate  Investiga- 
tive and  hearing  procedures  and  light  pun- 
ishments for  offenses,  this  Internal  proce.ss 
of  review  Is  largely  unsatisfactory. 

Even  If  all  the  compromising  practices 
were  eliminated,  however.  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  Internal  review  boards  could  en- 
gender widespread  trust — simply  because 
they  are  Internally  administered.  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Washington  and  Rochester  are 
among  the  few  large  American  cities  to  have 
experimented  with  an  external  review  board 
composed  primarily  of  civilians.  In  the  four 
months  that  New  York  City  had  a  civilian 
review  board,  more  than  twice  as  many  com- 
plaints were  processed  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months  by  the  police  depart- 
ment's own  board.  These  experiments  have 
fallen  victim  to  organized  opposition,  how- 
ever, most  vocally  from  the  police  themselves. 
The  police  argue  that  civilian  review  lowers 
police  morale,  undermines  respect  of  lower 
echelon  officers  for  their  superiors,  and  in- 
hibits proper  police  discretion  by  Inducing 
fear  of  retaliatory  action  by  the  board.  The 
police  also  resent  being  singled  out  among 
all  local  governmental  officials  for  civilian 
review. 

The  resentment  is  understandable.  The 
police  are  not  the  only  public  servants  who 
sometimes  fall  short  of  their  duties  or  over- 
step their  powers,  who  act  arbitrarily  or  un- 
justly. If  an  Independent  agency  Is  to  exist 
for  handling  citizen  grievances.  It  should  be 
open  to  complaints  concerning  every  govern- 
mental office:  the  welfare  agency,  the  health 
department,  the  housing  bureau,  the  sani- 
tation department,  as  well  as  the  police. 

Independent  citizens'  grievance  agencies 
would  be  a  useful  innovation.  They  could 
investigate  and.  where  Justified,  support  in- 
dividual complaints  against  public  servants. 
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■  E.g.,  Donald  J.  Black  and  Albert  J.  Relss, 
Jr. :  "Patterns  of  Behavior  In  Police  and  Citi- 
zen Transactions,"  Studies  in  Crime  and  Law 
Enforcement  in  Major  Metropolitan  Areas, 
Fneld  Survey  III.  Vol.  1,  a  Report  of  a  Re- 
search Study  Submitted  to  the  President's 
Commlslson  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  (Washington,  DC: 
Qovernment   Printing   Office,   1967). 

-  In  a  survey  conducted  by  this  Commis- 
sion most  white  Americans  disagreed  with 
the  statement:  "The  police  frequently  use 
more  force  than  they  need  to  when  carrying 
out  their  duties."  But  a  majority  of  Negro 
respondents  agreed  with  the  statement,  as 
did  a  third  of  the  lower-Income  people  and 
40  percent  of  the  metropolitan  city  dwellers. 
In  many  of  our  recent  urban  disturbances, 
the  triggering  event  waa  an  arrest  or  other 
police  encounter  that  appeared  to  bystanders 
to  be  unfair. 


They  could  also  perform  a  broader  func- 
tion— recommend  policy  changes  to  govern- 
mental InstltutlonB  that  will  make  them 
more  responsive  to  public  needs.  By  encour- 
aging and  goading  governmental  institutions 
to  greater  responslveneAS,  and  by  vindicating 
them  against  unfounded  complaints,  these 
grievance  agenclett  could  strengthen  public 
respect  for  the  Institutions  of  government 
and   thus  strengthen  the  social  order. 

Both  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice 
(Crime  Commission)  and  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  (Kerner 
Commission)  recommended  that  local  juris- 
dictions establish  adequate  mechanisms  for 
processing  citizen  grlev.^nces  about  the  con- 
duct of  public  officials  That  recommenda- 
tion has  not  received  the  attention  or  the 
response  it  deserves 

To  increase  the  re.iponsti'eness  of  local 
yovernmevt'i  to  the  needs  and  rights  of  their 
citizens,  we  recommend  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment allocate  seed  money  to  a  limited 
number  of  state  and  local  juri.idiction<^ 
demonstrating  an  interest  m  establislnng 
cifi^en.s'  grievance  agencies. 

Because  of  the  novelty  of  this  function  in 
American  government,  the  allocating  fed- 
eral agency  should  encourage  diversity  In  the 
arrangements  and  powers  of  the  grievance 
agencies  in  the  experimenting  states  and 
cities,  should  provide  for  continuing  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  differing 
schemes,  and  should  publicize  these  evalua- 
tions among  all  state  and  local  Jurisdictions 
so  that  each  can  decide  the  arrangement 
best  suited  for  Itself.  Consideration  bhould 
also  be  given  to  the  creation  of  a  federal 
citizens'  grievance  agency  to  act  on  com- 
plaints against  federal  employees  and  de- 
partments. The  federal  agency  could  also 
serve  as  an  experimental  model  for  similar 
agencies  In  the  cities. 

We  have  supported  this  recommendation 
upon  evidence  that  the  poor  experience  spe- 
cial frustrations  In  their  relationships  with 
the  government  and  that  these  frustrations 
breed  disrespect  for  law.  To  underglrd  that 
support  we  add  the  obvious  notation  that 
the  poor  are  not  the  only  ones  who  feel  that 
government  Is  unresponsive  to  their  needs. 
The  alienation  of  "the  forgotten  American," 
living  above  the  poverty  line  but  below 
affluence,  is  also  genuine  and  a  matter  tor 
compassionate  concern. 

Law-abiding,  patriotic,  a  firm  believer  in 
traditional  American  values,  "the  forgotten 
American"  Is  angered  and  distrustful  about 
the  same  Institutions  of  government — except 
for  the  police — that  alienate  the  poor.  Some 
extremists  prey  upon  his  frustration  and 
alienation  by  promising  simplistic  solutions 
and  pointing  at  scapegoats — usually  Negroes. 
The  festering  and  sometimes  violent  antago- 
nisms between  lower-mlddle-class  whites 
and  poor  blacks  have  their  ironic  side,  lor 
the  two  groups  share  many  needs;  better 
Jobs,  better  schools,  better  police  protection, 
better  recreation  facilities,  better  public 
services .  Together  they  could  accomplish 
more  than  they  can  apart.  Citizens'  grievance 
agencies  could  provide  a  modest  but  impor- 
tant start  toward  the  reconciliation  of  an- 
tagonisms and  the  restoration  of  respect  for 
the  institutions  of  government  among  all 
citizens. 

While  we  strongly  urge  innovative  de»'ices 
such  as  citizens'  grievance  agencies,  we  must 
not  Ignore  the  .strengtlienlng  of  such  .  !me- 
honored  mechanisms  of  popular  government 
as  the  right  and  the  duty  to  vole.  Extension 
and  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  1966  Voting 
Rights  Act,  and  intensified  efforts  to  persuade 
all  qualified  citizens  to  vote,  remain  the 
most  direct  method  lor  citizens  Ui  shape 
the  quality  .ind  direction  of  their  govern- 
ment. Equally  important  as  creating  new 
citizens'  grievance  agencies  is  the  continuing 
effort  to  develop  more  effective  voter  educa- 
tion and  registration  program.'^. 
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in 


our  society  has  commissioned  »t6  police  ^ 
natrol  the  streets,  prevent  crime,  and  arrest 
susD«:ted  criminals.  It  has  established  court^ 

o  crnduct  trials  of  -<="-«*  °««°t'K  h"a^ 
sentence  those  who  are  found  guilty.  It  has 
creaLd  a'correctional  process  consisting  of 
orisons  to  punish  convicted  persons  and  pro- 
grims  to  rehabilitate  and  supervise  them  so 
fhat  thev  can  become  useful  citizens.  It  is 
commS  assumed  that  these  three  compo 
nentfi— law  enforcement  (police,  sherins. 
mTi^harthe  Judicial  Pr-es;.  Judges,  Pros- 
ecutors defense  lawyers)  and  corrections 
"pri^n' officials,  probation  and  Par°l-  o^; 
cers)-add  up  to  a  "system"  of  criminal  jus 

"as  svstem  implies  some  unity  of  purpose 
and  organl^d  li^terrelationshlp  an^o^g  '^°'"- 
nonent  parts.  In  the  typical  American  city 
^nd  s^t^.  and  under  federal  Jurisdiction  as 
well  no  such  relationship  exists.  There  is, 
msteaS  a  reasonably  well-defined  crtmina^ 
■nrocess     a    continuum    through    which    eacn 

^  cused  offender  may  P^-'/^^^f  .^ th^ 
of  the  police,  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  tne 
cour^  behind  the  walls  of  a  prison  then 
back  onto  the  street.  The  '«««<='«"<:>•' J;i'^: 
out  and  failure  of  purpose  during  this  proc 
ess  is  notorious.  ,  ,»„  Pre<;l- 

According  to  the  1967  « port  of  the  Pres^ 
dent's  crime  Commission,  half  of  all  niajor 
rrtmes  are  never  reported  to  the  police.-  Of 
^e  Which  are,  fe^er  than  °--quarter  are 
•■cleared"    by    arrest.    Nearly    half    of    tnese 
arrests   result   In   the    dismissal   of   charges^ 
o7  the    balance,   well    over   90    percent    are 
?esoWe"d  by  a%lea  of  ^""ty.  The  proportion 
of  cases  which   actually  go  to  trial  if  thus 
very  small,  representing  less  than  one  per- 
cent  of    all    crimes    committed.    About    one 
auarter   of   those   convicted    are   confined   m 
Senlf  institutions;   the  balance  are  released 
under  probation  supervision.  Nearly  everyone 
who    goes   to    prison    is   eventually   released, 
Tf ten  under  parole  supervision.  Between  one- 
half  and  two-thirds  of  all  those  released  are 
sooner  or  later  arrested  and  convicted  again 
therebv   joining  the   population  of   repeater 
criminals  we  call  recidivists. 

Nearly  every  official  and  agency  participat- 
infln  the  criminal  processes  frustrated  by 
soLe  aspect  of  its  Ineffectiveness,  its  un- 
la^nes^or  both.  At  the  same  time,  nearly 
every  participant  group  ItseU  Is  the  target  of 
criticism  by  others  In  the  process. 

U^n  reflection,  this  is  not  surprising^ 
Each  participant  sees  the  commission  ol 
crtme  and  the  procedures  of  Justice  fron.  a 
m^rent  perspective.  His  dally  experience 
and  his  set  of  values  as  to  ^^''^ .^f^^.^^^ 
ness  and  fairness  require  are  therefore  likely 
to  be  different.  As  a  result,  the  mission  and 
priormes  of  a  system  of  criminal  Justice  are 
deS  differently  by  a  policeman,  a  prosecu 
^r  a  defense  attx^rney,  a  trial  Judge,  a  cor- 
J^tlonal  administrator,  an  apPeUate  tribu- 
nal, a  slum  dweller  and  resident  of  the 
suburbs.  ,         ,      .^^^ 

For  example:  The  police  see  crime  In  the 
raw  They  are  exposed  firsthand  to  the  agony 
oM'lctims,  the  d^ger  of  streets,  the  violence 
of  lawbreakers.  A  major  task  of  the  police 
Officer  IS  to  track  down  and  arrest  persoris 
whc  have  committed  serious  crimes.  It  is 
dl«»uraging  Indeed  for  such  an  officer  to  see 
cot^tl  pfonfptly  release  defendant*  on  ball 
and  permit  them  to  remain  free  for  extended 
perltxls  before  trial,  or  prosecutors  reduce 
charges  In  order  to  induce  pleas  of  guilty  to 
le^er  offenses,  or  judges  exclude  incriminat- 
ing evidence,  or  parole  officers  accept  super- 


» .'The  Challenge  of  Crime  In  a  Free  So- 
cletV  pp.  20-22  (U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office. 
Washington;  1967).  Major  crimes  are  homi- 
cide rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault,  bur- 
glary, larceny  over  $50  and  motor  vehicle 
theft. 


vision   of   releaaed   prisoners   but   check   on 
them  only  a  few  minutes  each  month. 

Y^t  the  police  themselves  are  often  seen 
by  others  as  contributing  to  the  failure  of 
the  svstem  They  are  charged  with  Ineptness, 
dUcour^^y.  dishonesty.  brutaUty.  sleeping 
on  duty  11  egal  searches.  They  are  attacked 
bv  large  segm'ents  of  the  community  as  being 
insensitive  to  the  feelings  and  needs  of  the 
riti^ens  thev  are  employed  to  serve. 

S  judg'es  tend  to  see  crime  from  a  more 
Objective  position.  They  see  facts  and  two 
sides  to  each  Issue.  They  may  sit  long  hours 
on  the  bench  in  an  effort  to  adjudicate  cases 
^"th  dignity  and  dispatch,  only  to  find  coun- 
cel  unprepared,  or  weak  cases  presented,  or 
witnesses  missing,  or  warrants  unserved,  or 
bl  restri^tlons^nenforced,  -r  occasional 
?u  les  bringing  in  arbitrary  v"d.c«^  They 
find  sentencing  to  be  the  most  difficult  of 
their  tasks,  yet  presentence  information  is 
scanty  and  dispositional  alternatives  are  al 
To  often  thwarted  by  the  unavailability  of 
adequate  facilities. 

Yet  criminal  courts  themselves  are  often 
ooorlv  managed  and  severely  criticized.  The> 

L°e^^errusl>'  ^-'''°^^^^' dluyTe7we°en  ^r- 
major  cities  the  average  delay  ^^f  *«^^  " 

krr^ofoftri^^-m^cS 
Tend  to  be  operated  more  like  -arnstiles  than 

Ibunals.  in  some  Jurisdictions,  manV  ^b  e 
lorists    complain    that    some    of    their    most 

nlor  collea'gues  refuse  to  consider  or  ado^ 
new  administrative  and  "managerial  systems 
which     would     improve     significantly      the 
nualltv  of  justice  and  the  efficiency   of  the 
?ourt  Ld  w'hich  would  also  shorten  the  time 

^^^r^c^'n^o^^alsenterthe^crimepiaui. 

r^.ict7p:?u%Teir^jo%rsno°m^Lu^^^^ 

Leu  e  custody  and  design  Programs  wnlcb 
nreoare  Individual  prisoners  for  a  success 
fut  return  to  society.  They  are  discouraged 
When  they  encounter  convicted  persons  whose 
I'entences  are  either  inadequate  or  excessive^ 
They    are    frustrated    by    legislatures    which 

f a-n^  %^^^  nlceTsTry"  undt   -S 
re   dTsmlTd'It   police   ofcers   who   harass 

-o^vld?'  Jo^J^^r  rif.:iy^^lorsif  /of  ^ex- 

°Tef  with  a  few  significant  exceptions,  the 
prisons  and  correctional  facilities  operate 
fn  isolation  and  reject  public  scrut  ny  Pro- 
grams of  rehabilitation  are  shallow  ana 
Sna^d  by  greater  concern  for  Punlsh 
ment  and  custody  than  for  correction^  Pr  son 
mmate  work  assignments  "dually  bear  h  tie 
relationship  to  employment  °PP°rtumtles 
r^.t^idp  Internal  supervision  is  oiten  lu 
adequate,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  inmates^ 
Thus  correctional  administrators  are  oft^n 
Sd  to  be  presiding  over  schools  '"  crime. 

While   sneaking    of    prisons,   it    should    be 
no^ed   mat  Ssimstitutions  for  detaining 
accused  persons  before  and  during  trial  and 
^or  short^  misdemeanor  sentences-are  of  ^n 
the   most   appalling   shame   in   the   criminal 
1ustl«  svstem.  Many  are  notoriously  Ill-man- 
ned  and   poorly  staffed,  scandalous   cond- 
tfons  have  been  repeatedly  reported  in  Jails 
In  malor  metropolitan  areas.  Even  more  than 
the  priso^    t~e  Jails  have  been   Indicted  as 
crime   breeding  institutions.   Cities   are   full 
of  People  who  have  been  arrested   but   not 
convicted,  and  who  nevertheless  serve  time 
m  faciUtles  worse,  in  terms  of  overcrowd  ng 
and  deterioration,  than  the  prisons  to  which 
convicted   offenders   are   sentenced.   Accused 
first    offenders    are    mixed    indiscriminately 
wUh  hardened  recidivists.  In  most  cases,  the 
rnportunitles  for  recreation,  job  training  or 
?^°ment    of    a    nonpunltlve    characte^  ar 
almost  nil.  These  deficiencies  of  jails  might 
be  less   significant  if   arrested   persons   were 


detained  for  only  a  day  or  two,  but  man>  un- 
able to  post  ball  or  meet  other  conditions  o 
release  are  held  in  jail  for  "'^''^^"'°lf\^'^, 
cause    the    other    components    °r    \he    '^«^' 
svstem  do  not  provide  for  speedy  trials. 
'TnThe  mosaic  of  discontent  which  pervades 
tne    criminal    process,    public    o^cials    and 
institutions,    bound    together    with    private 
nersons  in  the  cause  of  reducing  cnme^  each 
seeThU  own  special  mission  being  undercut 
bTthe  c°ross-purposes.  frailties  -  malfunc- 
tions  of   others.   AS   they    find     ^elr   places 
alone    the    spectrum    between    the    Intense 
concern  with  victims  at  one  end.  and    to^l 
pre^cupation  with  reforinlng  convicted  law- 
breakers at  the  other,  so  do  they  find  their 
dLll'Terceptlons    of    justice    varying    or    in 

''^'4e  conflicts  in  turn  are  intensified  by 
thrfrd  that  each  part  of  the  criminal  proc- 
ess m  most  Cities  is  overloaded  and  .nder 

manned,  and  most  of  it^  P"f°"'^-^i„'''^f,ue 
naid  and  inadequately  trained.  Too  little 
Attention  has  been  paid  to  the  frime  Com- 
mission's finding  that  tlje  entire  crhnina 
jv.stice  system-federal.  st.;ite  ^"^  °^^^^^;^'^. 
eluding  all  police,  all  courts  and  all  correc 
t  ons-is  underfinanced,  receiving  le^  than 
"o  percent  of  all  government  expen^Uure. 
On  this  entire  system,  we  spend  less  eacn 
°  ar  man  we  do  on  federal  agricuUura^  pro- 
grams  and   little   more   than   we   do  on   me 

space  program.  hardlv 

Under  such  circumstances  U  Is  hardly 
surprisYng  to  find  In  most  cities  not  a  smooth 
functioning  "system  "  of  criminal  justice  but 
1  Smenf^d  Ind  oft^n  hoetile  amalgama- 
uon  of  criminal  Justice  agencies.  Obvious 
L^echanlsms   ^or   >ntrcxlucing   some   sense^^of 

?udTeT%"lce^'a^mlSa^"     and    prison 
Sals  hardly  ever  confer  on  common  I^ob- 
i<.ms    Sentencing  institutes  and  fanuliariza 
U^n  prTso^visits'for  judges  are  tbe  exceptum 
y^.hir  than  the  rule.  Usually  neither  prose- 

<tpntencinK  recommendations. 

Nrerli  .very  pu^t  ol  m.  crlml-H  proc.M 

antlgonlsm     rather     than     mutual     support 

develop,  the  press  usually  features  the 
tion    and  often  aggravates  It. 

one  might  expect  the  field  to  be  flooded 
wi?h  sySs  analyst*,  management  consult- 
ant and  pTblicly-lmposed  measures  of  orga- 
m^t!on  and  administration  in  order  to 
intT<iiu"e  order  and  coordination  into  mis 
crimma  justice  chaos.  It  is  not.  A  recognized 
proCsion  of  criminal  justice  system  admin- 
istrator does  not  exist  today. 

In  fLt    most  of  me  criminal  justice  sub- 

^^"^^^tXt  ifta^^ng"  1?T  rTs^y  ^^ 
ru'^-stSm'^^^  Should  involve  coordi- 
nauon'amo^^g  at  least  a  ^aU  d-en  agenci^^ 

neuual  bail  agenciM  to  ^^^    ^^^ 

^n^^fen^n^    in  maS  melr'lail  recom- 

^rendluolTs  prosecutors  -^-^'^J^^^^JZl 
munitv  ties  and  factors  other  than  me 
^r^nll  charge  and  me  accused's  cnminal 
r^rd  Defense  lawyer.  Infrequently  expire 
n^monetary  release  conditions  m  cases  in- 
volTng  impecunious  cUent^.  Detention  re- 
loZ  on  persons  held  long  periods  in  jail 
S  w  t^al  are  rarely  acted  on  by  cour^, 
and  bail  review  for  detalneee  Is  seldom  re- 
quested. Enforcement  of  ball  restxictions  and 
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forfeltvirea    of    bond    for    ball-jumpen    M« 
unufluai.  Ball  lK>n<l«men  go  unregulated.* 

Effect! ve  poiUoe  admin UtraOon  U  bard  to 
find  The  great  majority  erf  police  agencies 
are  headed  bj  chiefs  who  started  as  patrol- 
men and  whose  training  In  modern  manage- 
ment technlqvea.  finance,  personnel,  com- 
munications fend  community  relations  Is 
limited.  Laterfcl  entry  of  police  admlnUtra- 
lors  from  otther  departments  or  outside 
.si>urc(«  such  fes  military  veterans  is  usually 
prohibited  byi  antiquated  Civil  Service  oon- 

l  CpUi  I 

Ajiart  from  hack  of  leadership,  the  proce^a 
of  crime  control  In  most  cities  lacks  any 
central  colledllon  and  analysis  of  criminal 
Justice  Informfttlon.  It  has  no  focal  point  for 
formulating  u  cohesive  crime  budset  based 
un  system  aeeds  ratlier  than  individual 
agency  requests  It  has  no  inechanlsni  for 
planning,  initiating  or  evaluating  system- 
wide  progranis.  or  for  .settlnj?  priorities.  It 
has  no  specla  ized  staff  to  keep  the  mayor  or 
other  head  of  government  regularly  informed 
of  the  probleris  and  progress  of  public  safety 
and  Justice.  Crime  receives  high-level  atten- 
tion only  as  4  short-term  reaction  to  crisis. 

Nor  does  tht  criminal  justice  process  func- 
tion In  coordination  with  the  more  affirma- 
tive social  programs  lor  improving  Individual 
lives.  For  example,  a  major  goal  of  an 
offcndef'sr  conUact  with  the  criminal  process 
Lt-sald  Kr  be  rorrective— rehabilitation  fol- 
lowed by  reliitlegratlon  into  the  community, 
with  enhanced,  respect  for  law.  Yet  the  oppo- 
site Is  often  true:  the  typual  prUon  experi- 
ence Is  degrading,  conviction  records  cre.ite 
a  lasting  sUgOia.  decent  Job  opp'rt  unities 
upon  release  are  rare,  voting  rltjhts  are 
abridged,  military  service  options  lue  cur- 
tailed, family  life  disruptions  are  likely  to 
be  serious,  and  the  outlook  of  most  cx- 
convlcts  Is  bleak  The  luipe  of  t^.e  community 
that  released  olTetiders  have  been  corrected" 
is  defeated  by  tjiutdated  laws  and  community 
re.^p  >nses. 

E.xpcrlenced  Judges  have  resorted  Incre.is- 
Ingly  in  recent  jlears  to  various  forms  of  posl- 
cou\  icllon  probntlon.  They  have  clone  so  after 
we. filing  the  pt>sslbilltles  for  rehablUlallon 
if  the  otlender  18  so  relea.sed  ngain.st  the  usu- 
ally disastrous  prognosis  which  would  ac- 
company his  iCcarceration.  It  l.s  a  painful 
choice,  little  understood  by  the  public.  But 
the  decision  o  seek  correction  of  an  offender 
In  the  community  reflects  not  a  compassion- 
ate attitude  towards  law-breakers,  but  a 
hardheaded  recognition.  ba.sed  on  data,  that 
long  term  public  .safety  h.as  a  better  chance 
of  being  protecHed  thereby. 

The  bleak  picture  of  criminal  Justice  we 
have  painted  Is  not  without  its  bright  spots. 
Wnhin  the  pastt   few  years,  scattered  about 


'  The  Report  of  the  Commission's  Task 
Force  on  Law  aad  Law  Enforcement  contains 
a  study  of  our  hall  system  and  recent  [tfo- 
posals  for  "preventive  detention  "  of  jiersons 
arrested  for  serious  crimes  who.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  on  a  preliminary  hearing, 
are  deemed  likely  to  commit  a  serious  crime 
if  released  on  ball  while  awaitin;;  trial.  The 
Commission  agrees  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  .American  Bax  Association  In  approving 
the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Minimum  Standards  for  the  .^dmlnl3tratlon 
uf  Criminal  Justice  that  "because  of  the 
drastic  effects  of  preventive  detention,  the 
dltTiciilties  Inlierent  in  predicting  future 
criminality  and  the  unresolved  constitutional 
Issues.  '  preventive  detention  should  not  be 
adopted.  While  there  is  a  very  real  public 
Interest  In  preventing  criminal  activity  by 
released  persons  awaiting  trial,  this  Interest 
would  be  better  served  by  reforming  the 
criminal  Justice  system  to  expedite  trials 
than  by  adding  the  additional  burden  of  a 
prelLmlnary  trial  to  predict  the  likelihood  of 
future  criminality.  (It  sbould  be  noted  that 
even  at  preaent  some  crimes,  such  aa  first 
degree  murder,  are  not  bsdlable.) 
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the  country.  Innovations  have  been  Intro- 
duced, new  leadership  has  emerged,  modem 
facilities  have  appeared,  and  systems  anal- 
ysis has  been  undertaken.'  TTie  Impact  has 
to  date  been  small,  but  hopes  have  been 
raised.  States  here  and  cities  there  have 
demonstrated  that  sometlng  can  be  done  to 
Improve  crime  control  with  Justice.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  these  incidents  will  initiate 
a  national  trend  or  will  dl.sappear  as  Isolated 
sparks  doused   by   the   rain. 

IV 

Tlic  administration  of  criminal  Justice  is 
primarily  a  state  and  local  responsibility. 
Tlie  grave  deficiencies  we  have  noted  reflect 
the  f.ict  that  our  states  and  cities  lack  both 
the  re.sources  to  make  a  substantial  Invest- 
ment in  physical  Improvements,  personnel, 
and  research,  and  the  management  tech- 
nsquci  to  operate  the  svKtem  efficiently.  Act- 
InR  .n  the  (.ndings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Crime  Commission,  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  recent  years  has  sought  to  make  ad- 
uitlon.il  resources  avail. ible 

In  ilK"  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Stieet.s  .^ct  of  1968,  the  Congress  created  the 
Law  Enforcement  .^sslstance  Administration, 
lor  the  purpose  of  making  grant.s  for  law  cn- 
forcen-.ent  planning  and  t  peratlon  to  t!ie 
st  \tes.  and  its  subsidiary,  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justi^-'e,  to  enc  uirage  research  and  develop- 
Mient  in  the  luld  of  law  enforcement  In  an- 
oiher  1968  enactment.  Congress  al.so  author- 
ized the  Department  (.f  Health.  Education. 
iinel  Welfare  to  carry  on  comparable  activities 
in  'he  held  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
oppjrtuniiy.  Both  of  these  programs,  how- 
ever, have  only  a  modest  degree  of  funding 
Ir.cal  1970  appropriation  requests  for  law  en- 
forcement are  Ic.s.s  ihan  $300  million— a  sum 
which,  together  with  matching  state  funds, 
would  lncrea.se  the  nation's  expenditnres  m 
that  field  by  less  than  10  percent  About  $15 
million  is  being  requested  lor  the  youth  pro- 
gr.ams. 

This  nation  Is  Justifiably  concerned  about 
the  incre.ised  rate  of  crime  .ind  about  the 
conditions  that  give  rise  to  crime,  including 
our  Inadequate  system  of  criminal  ]u.stice. 

In  this  Commission's  Judgment,  we  should 
give  concrete  expression  to  our  concern  about 
crime  by  a  solemn  national  commitment  to 
double  our  Investment  in  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  prevention  of  crime,  as 
rapidily  as  such  an  iiuestment  can  be  wisely 
planned  and  utilized 

When  the  doubling  point  h;  reached,  this 
investment  would  cost  the  nation  an  addi- 
tional Ave  billion  dollars  per  y^ar — less  than 
three-quarters  of  one  percent  of  its  national 
Income  and  less  than  two  percent  of  Its  tax 
revenues.  Our  total  expenditure  would  still 
be  less  than  15"":  of  what  we  spend  on  our 
armed  forces.  Surely  this  is  a  modest  price 
to  pay  to  'establish  Justice"  and  "insure  do- 
mestic tranquility"  In  this  complex  and  vola- 
tile age. 

Given  the  realities  of  state  and  local  fi- 
nancial resources,  the  federal  government  will 
have  to  take  the  lead  in  making  this  com- 
mitment, and  in  providing  most  of  the  re- 
quired funds  under  the  matchnig  grant  for- 
mul.is  already  contained  In  the  1968  statutes. 
The  federal  commitment  should  be  made  in 
a  manner  that  will  convince  the  states,  cities 
and  the  public  that  they  can  rely  on  the  seri- 
ousness .ind  continuity  of  the  undertaking, 
and  that  they  can  Invest  matching  funds  of 
their  own  without  fear  that  the  federal  por- 
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■  For  example,  the  new  Federal  Judicial 
Center  under  the  leadership  of  retired  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Tom  Clark  has  Initiated 
several  Innovative  administrative  and  mana- 
gerial projects  which  offer  great  promise  for 
reduction  of  court  backlogs  and  the  shorten- 
ing of  time  periods  to  trial.  It  .s  reported  that 
one  project  In  the  U.S.  Dlst.ct  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  resulted  In  the  Judges 
reducing  the  criminal  docket  In  a  recent  two- 


tlon  may  be  curtailed  midway  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

Congress  has  available  a  variety  of  tested 
methods  for  making  meaningful  long-term 
cocnmltments  along  these  lines.  These  In- 
clude: 

(al  Amending  the  1968  statutes  to  author- 
ize the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  enter  into  long- 
term  contracts  with  state  and  local  agencies, 
committing  the  federal  government  to  ex- 
penditures for  the  capital  and  operating  cnsUs 
of  specified  projects  over  a  period  of  up  to 
10  years  .Actual  disbursements  would  be  sub- 
ject to  annual  appropriation  measures 

(b)  Amending  the  1968  statutes  to  author- 
ize the  Lssuaiice  of  federal  guatLintees  lonf;- 
t<>rm  bonds  Issused  by  state  and  local  agen- 
cies to  cover  cipltal  costs  of  the  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  and  obtaining  major 
Items  of  new  equipment  (eg,  communica- 
tions systemsi,  with  an  underlying  contract 
under  which  annual  contributions  In  a  pre- 
determined r mount  would  be  made  by  the 
federal  government  toward  payment  of  Inter- 
est and  amortization  of  principal  en  the 
hmrds  Acttial  expenditures  would  be  subject 
to  annual  appropriation  meivsures.  but  the 
rredit  of  the  United  Stlaes  would  f-tand  be- 
hind the  bonds  The  Public  Housing  program 
Is  fln.Tnced  In  this  manner 

(c)  Multi-year  appropriation  measures, 
such  as  tho.'-e  that  have  been  made  for  ur- 
ban renewal,  federal  c.)nstructlon  projects, 
defense  contracting  and  similar  purpo.^es. 

Money  alone  will  not  'ecure  crime  reduc- 
tion, however  Wealthy  states  and  localities 
which  have  limited  their  activity  merely  to 
expending  more  funds  have  become  no  more 
noticeably  crime-free  th.in  Jurisdictions 
which  have  not  Similarly,  a  Eiibstantlal  por- 
tion of  the  Crime  Commission's  proposals  In 
U)*J7  are  remarkably  ,''lmilar  to  those  urced 
by  the  Wlckersham  Commission  established 
by  President  Hoover  37  years  e,irller — yet  de- 
spite that  Commission's  equally  Impressive 
d.Kumentailon.  con.<-ervatlsm  and  presidcn- 
ti.il  prcbilge,  little  follow-through  occurred. 
Experience  with  crime  commissions  at  the 
M.it<>  and  Iixal  levels  shows  similar  results. 

This  pattern  suggests  the  existence  of  sub- 
.st.inUal  built-in  obstacles  to  change  It  s  r- 
gests  tliat  unless  much  more  attention  is 
given  to  the  Inability  and  unwillingness  of 
present  crime  control  systems  to  ellectuaie 
reform,  new  money  may  po  down  old  drains. 
Vexing  problems  of  politics,  organization  and 
leadership  underlie  the  maintenance  of  the 
swtus  quo  and  need  to  be  faced  directly. 

In  the  tearch  for  more  effective  ways  of 
carrying  out  crime  commission  recommen- 
dations, we  have  noted  two  promising  but 
comparatively  untried  strategies  based  on 
recent  experiments  on  the  frontiers  of  crim- 
inal Justice:  these  are: 

( 1 1  a  program  to  coordinate  criminal  Jus- 
tice and  related  agencies  more  effectively  by 
establishing  central  criminal  Justice  offices 
in  major  metropollUin  areas;   and 

(2)  a  program  to  develop  private  citizen 
participation  as  an  Integral  operating  com- 
ponent, rather  than  a  conversational  ad- 
junct, of  criminal  reform. 

The  two  innovations  complement  one  an- 
other; the  success  of  citizen  participation 
will  in  many  ways  be  dependent  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  central  criminal  Justice  of- 
fice, and  vice  versa. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Office 
The  pervasive  fragmenuttlon  of  police, 
court  and  correctional  agencies  suggests  that 
some  catalyst  Is  needed  to  bring  them  to- 
gether. An  assumption  that  parallel  and  over- 
lapping public  agencies  will  cooperate  effi- 


week  period  more  than  they  had  In  the  en- 
tire prior  year.  Another  example  of  Important 
work  being  done  Is  the  courses  of  Instruction 
for  District  Attorneys  being  given  by  the  Na- 
tional College  of  District  Attorneys. 
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rlentlv  can  no  longer  suffice  as  a  substitute 
for  deliberate  action   to  make  It  happen  In 

""peric^lc  crime  commissions  -  which  study 
tnese  Vgencles.  file  reports  and  then  t^  sap- 
De?r  -are  valuable,  but  they  are  much  too 
fr  nslent  and  non-operational  for  this  co- 
,-  mating  role  A  law  enforcement  council^ 
vVsist  ng  of  chief  judges  and  agency  heads 
^10  n  ;'t%erlomcally-ls  uM.ally  little  more 
ulln     .nether   committee   of    overcommltled 

""fuiH-time  criminal  Justice  office  Is  basic 
tu  the  formation  of  a  crlmm  U  j>^tice  .^^em 
lis  optliutim  form.  1  e..  line  or  ^'~f''^'l, 
location  m  the  bureaucracy,  need  to  be  de 
veloned  through  experlmcnution. 

The  function  could  be  vested  In  a  criminal 
instice  assistant  to  the  mayor  or  county  ex- 
Icmne.  w  tTstaff  relationships  to  executive 
leencies   and  liaison  with  the  courts  and  the 
communltv.  Alternatively,  it  could  operate  as 
a'mZtry  of  Justice  and  l^e  f  ven  line  au^ 
thority  under  the  direction  of  ^  »^'^'^^^^^^;"„^f 
official  of  local  government   leg  ,  Director  oi 
PubUc  sllety  or'crimmal  Justice  Adrninistra- 
ton,   to   whom  local   police,   P-'^^^^^^^^Vh    be 
fender   and   correctional    agencies   ^^oy''d      e 
resDonslte    (Special  kinds  of  administrative 
ues^to     he  courts  wotild  be  evolved  to  avoid 
undermining  the  essential   independence  o 
the    l^diTlLy)     A    third    alternative    might 
ake  tht  fo^m  <^f  a  v. ell-staffed  secretariat  to  a 
council  composed  of  heads  of  public  agenc  es^ 
courts  and  private  interests  concerned  vMth 
crlr^e    To  avoid  the  ineffectiveness  of  com- 
^mees   however    either  the  chairman  of  the 
c"ouna!oTnrexecutive  director  -uld  have 
to    be    given    a    good    measure    of    operating 

^^iever  Its  form  the  basic  pujnpo^^  ^ 
the  criminal  justice  olhce  ^^oum  be  to  ^o 
continuing  planning,  ^o  assure  effectue  poc 
esEine  of  cases,  and  to  develop  better  nine 
tlonmg  relationships  among  the  criminal 
}u°ti«  subsystems  and  with  P"bhc  and  pri- 
vate   agencies   outside    the    criminal    Justice 

-•ftTotr/d=ra  system  of  budgeting  for 
crime  control  which  takes  account  of  the  '" 
terrelated  needs  and  Imbalances  among  indi- 
vidual agencies  and  Jurisdictions. 

It  would  initiate  a  criminal  Justice  in 
formation  system  which  would  include  no 
s?m^h  crime  reports  ( as  is  typical  today  i .  but 
arS  r^uciion  of  charges,  convictions, 
sentences  recidivism,  court  backlog,  deten- 
tfon  populations,  crime  prevention  measures 
and    other    data    essential    to    an    informed 

^'"ifwould  perform  or  sponsor  systems  analy- 
ses and  periodic  evaluations  of  agency 
prograrns.  and  encourage  Innovations  and 
mlot  projects  which  might  not  otherwise  have 
«  rhance  in  a  tradition-oriented  system, 
^  It  would  perform  a  mediating  and  liaison 
ro  e  in  respect  to  the  many  f  tmcUons  of  the 
criminal  process  involving  more  than  one 
"ement  of  the  system,  eg.  to  develop  pro- 
grams for  the  reduction  of  police  wait  ng 
umTln  court,  to  Improve  pretrial  ""elease  in- 
formation and  control,  to  enlist  prosecutos 

and  defense  attorneys  In  <^^P^'^'-\]l''"°X 
to  expedite  trials,  to  bring  correctional  in- 
putl To  bear  on  Initial  decisions  whether  to 
prosecute,  to  improve  relations  between  crim- 
inal luslice  agencies  and  the  community 
"1t  would  al^  perfonn  the  vital  but  neglect- 
ed function  of  coordinating  the  cnm  nal 
just  ce  agencies  with  programs  and  orgamza- 
ions  devoted  to  improving  Individual  lives- 
e  e  hospitals,  mental  health,  organizations, 
welfare  and  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies   vouth   organizations   and   other   public 

"ft  Culd  'd3p  minimum  standards  of 
performance,  new  '"centive  and  exchange 
programs  for  police,  court  attaches  and  cor- 


legislative  judgments  on  priorities.  It  would 
help  decldl  for  example,  whether  the  new 
budget  should  cover: 

A  modern  diagnostic  and  detention  center 
to  replace  the  jail,  <  r  an  Increase  of  com- 
parable cost  in  the  size  of  the  police  force: 
Additional    judges    and    prosecutors,    or    a 
prior   management   survey   of   the   courts^ 

A   computerized  Information   system   or  ^ 
new  facility  for  juveniles: 

New  courtrooms  or  new  halfway  houses. 
For  a   full-time  well-staffed  criminal  Jus- 
tice office  to  be  successful,  it  must  achieve  a 
1  alanced    perspective   within    its    own    ranks 
on  the  problems  of  public  safety  and  Justice. 
Pr.ctlcal  experience  in  law  enforcement,  in 
he    protection   of   individual   rights,   and   m 
e  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  Programs 
nun  be  repreoented,  as  must   the  interests 
the  community.  Such  representation  can 
be   provided    Ihrouch    an    advisory    board    to 
the '^Criminal   Justice   office   «"<!  ^"^[""f,,"  ; 

volvement  of  relevant  P"^""^'"^'''^^;;'^! 
efforts  to  attack  particular  problems.  Broad 
based   support  of   the  office  is  quite  impor- 

''The  transition  from  todays  condition  to  a 
we  1-run  svstem  will  not  be  easy.  Espec.a  1> 

ro  ib.esome  is  the  fact  that  the  criminal 
iustice  process  does  not  operate  ^Mthln  neat 
;^  leaf  boundaries.  Police  departments  are 
usually  part  of  the  city  government,  but 
CO  ntv  .-.nd  state  police  and  sheriffs  usually 
operate   n  the  same  or  adjacent  areas.  Judges 

re  sometimes  appointed,  ^onietimes  elected, 
and  different  courts  are  answerable  to  local- 
county  and  state  const.tuences.  Corvee  ic^rnU 
functions  are  a  conglomerate  of  local  and 
,  nintv   jails,  and  county  and  state  prisons^ 

Prosecutors    may    be    ^'PP^'"^^^    ';' ^'fense 

from  all  three  levels  of  government.  Defense 

awvers  usually  come  from  the  Private  sector 

In    are    increasingly    being    augmented    by 

;:;rbuc  defender  ^^^^^^f^'^^^^. 
are   sometimes   administerea    o> 

^' "irllr  co^nius^g'^^'aulm  ra^es-  the  crea- 
uo",?ocatTorstaln''g  and  P°;'i'-}^viabil  ty 
of  a  criminal  justice  office  difBcult,  it  also 
svmbolizTs  whv  little  semblance  of  a  system 
ex^ts  t^av  and  why  criminal  justice  offices 
are  so  badly  needed  in  our  major  metropoll- 

'^To 'entourage  the  development  of  cnmnil 
mstice  offices,  we  recommend  that  the  Law 
^Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  a^d 
the  state  planning  agencies  created  PUJ^tiant 
,o  the  omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Sale 
Streetl  Ac^take  the  lead  In  initiating  p  ans 
for  the  creation  and  staffing  of  offices  of  crim- 
[nal  justice  in  the  nation's  major  metropoli- 

""The'cTeation  of  criminal  Justice  offices  will 
require  the  active  participation  and  coopera- 
tfon  of  all  the  various  agencies  In  the 
criminal  j  stice  process  and  of  officials  at 
ma^y  levels  of  state  and  local  government 
Selpful  insights  in  -^ablishlng  the  firs 
s„r-h  offices  may  be  derived  from  the  ex 
nerfence  of  some  of  the  state  law  enforce- 
S  prannlng  agencies  (e.g..  Massachusetts, 
now  rnaklng  efforts  in  this  direction  from 
fhe  criminal  Justice  coordinating  /ole  de- 
■efoped  by  the  Mayor's  office  *"  New  "Vork 
over  the  past  two  years,  and  from  the  ex- 
Tenence  of  the  Office  of  Criminal  Justice 
established  In  the  Department  of  Justice  in 

^^^*         Private  Citizen  Involvement 

Government  programs  for  the  control  of 
crime  will  be  m'ost  effective  i/.'-^°X%P- 
vate  citizens,  playing  ^  vanety^of  roles,  par 
ticinate  In  the  prevention,  detection  ana 
prosecution  of  crime,  the  fair  administration 
of  iustice  and  the  restoration  of  offenders 
to  the  coLnunlty.  New  citizen-based  mecha- 
nisms are  needed  at  the  local  and  national 
lev^s  w  spearhead  greater  participation  by 
individuals  and  groups, 

in  recent  years,  an  increasing  number  of 
citizen  volunteer  programs  have  become  al- 
U^^^th  one  or  another  phase  of  the  cnmlnal 


ui-^tice  process  These  are  in  addition  to 
iong-standmg  efforts  of  organizations  ike 
t  le  Big  Brother  movement  and  Boys  Clubs 
Remarkable  have  been  certain  programs 
utilizing  citizen  volunteers  lor  Probation  su- 
l>ervision  and  guidance  of  juvenile  and  n,is- 
demeanor  offenders  ■  ,    ,     ,,    ,,rivnt«. 

Perhaps    the    most    successful    of    private 
organizations  In   attacking   the  broad  range 
o'  crime  control  problems  through  a  public- 
nr.v.te  p  mnership  is  New  York  City  s\  era 
■i:i.=titute  of  Justice.^   Its  unique  role  in  co- 
ooeration  with  the  mayors  office,  the  police, 
t-e  courts    and  the  correctional  system  has 
developed   over   eight    years.   Its   nonbureau- 
! .  u  "  ^ipproach  has  permitted  It  to  test  new 
,ro.-'-aniB.    through    experiments    and    pilot 
,r   lerts.   in   a   way   no  public   agency   would 
ikeiv    find    successful.    Its    core    funding    is 
t  rely  private:  Us  Individual  project  financ- 
:„.rcomes   from   federal,   state,   and    private 
.'    urces.  .„ 

Vera  has  achieNcd  a  number  ol  concise 
sn.ces^es  Its  Manhattan  Ball  Project  re- 
.  tc^  m  bail  relorms  so  successlul  in  New 
York  C.tv  that  they  became  thgjiasis  of  t!  e 
Federal  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  Its  summons 
p?o  eVt  proved  the  practicability  of  permit- 
ing  the  police  to  issue  statior,  house  citations 
,  or  minor  offenses,  sparing  botn  police  and 
c't-ens  the  time-consumir.e  jirucess  of  ar- 
r'.ignment   and   similar   pre-trial    coun    pro- 

'"l"e?e  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  p:nate 
.  .  J:  nizations  such  as  Vera  can  b.  successlul 
where  a  public  agency  cannot    Because  rnu- 
n  cipal  agencies  are  chronically  understaffed 
nd  underfinanced,  they  are  unable  to  diver 
resources   lor   experimental    purposes   except 
r    the  most  limited  manner.  Private  organi- 
■;tlons  do  not  pose  threats  to  existing  agen- 
cies and  carry  no  residue  °i,P«^^,,'"'"^"^", 
sumdings.  They  can  intercede  *ith  a  c.tv  s 
power    structure    without    ..eing    bound    by 
^hrins  of  command    They  can  test  programs 
through    a    pilot    project    carried    out    on    a 
sman  scale,  which  can  be  easily  dismantled 
tf  it  proves  unsuccessful  If  it  proves  eflec^ve^ 
t  can  be  taken  over  as  a  permanent  operation 
by  tlie  public  agency  and  the  private  group 
cm  move  on  to  a  new  area. 

m   the   broader   field   of   improving   urban 
so  ■  etv.  citizens  organizations  have  launched 
nrnerams    in    a    number   of    major    cities    to 
^uS^  both  public  and  Pr-ate  effort,  to 
improve    housing,    schools,    and    job    oppor 
unities  for  the  urban  poor,  to  iden  i^y^and 
treat   the  juvenile  offender,  and  to  improve 
relations   between    the   police   and   the   re^si 
dents   of    the    inner   city.'   These   efforts    are 
o"vaa°  importance,   because   '-Provements 
in   the  criminal   justice  machinery   "solated 
from   improvements   in   the   quality   of   life, 
e  g    cdtTcation.  housing,  employment.  health_ 
:,?v'ironment,    will   merely    return    convic^d 
offenders    to    the    hopelessness    from    v^hich 
they  came. 


•  Example  programs  in  this  area  include 
those  ou^llne"^  by  the  Project  ^^^^emeant 
Foundation.  Royal   Oak.   Mich  gan^  and   the 

'-"S-v^'^a.-'™  "rr  ■» ... 

entirely  by   the  Schweitzer  family^  ^"  ,V^,,^ 

E-^^gi:rnrr^?aLtS:rF^ 

HHS^^rr^Lt^n^P^^t^^^rant; 
earr^ark^  or  special  projects  Herbert  Sturz 
has  been  the  Director  of  the  Instatute  since 

'^■^Among  the  leading  national  organizations 
^ork  ne  in  these  fields  are  the  League  of 
women  v4tes  the  Urban  League,  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  service  Committee,  the  Nat.oiiaa 
council  on  Crime  and  Deimqueno.  the 
La^"e4  committee  for  Civil  Rjgbts  Lnde^ 
Law.  the  Urban  Coalition,  and  the  Legal 
Defense  Fund  of  the  N.A.AC.P. 
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The  successes  of  such  groups  have  demon- 
strated that  public  l^tltuUons  are  receptive 
to  changes  propose*  by  private  organiza- 
tions. OrganlzaUons  »uch  as  these  should  re- 
ceive maximum  encouragement  and  every 
effort  should  be  m«de  to  extend  their  In- 
Huence  on  the  broa<lest  scale.  Of  particular 
Importance  Is  the  potential  supporting  role 
which  private  groups  can  have  In  relation  to 
the  new  offices  of  criminal  Justice  we  have 
recommended. 

We  urge  the  creation  and  rontiniird  sup- 
port— including  prir>ate  and  public  fund- 
ing— of  private  citizens'  organizations  to 
work  as  counterparts  of  the  proposed  offices 
of  criminal  justice  in  every  major  city  in  the 
natioii. 

A  catalyst  Is  nee<led  at  the  national  level 
to  help  In  the  formation  of  such  local  citi- 
zen groups. 

We  therefore  reccmmend  that  the  Presi- 
dent call  upon  leading  prii-ate  citizens  to 
create  a  National  Citizens  Justice  Center. 

A  similar  presidential  Initiative  led  to  the 
formation  In  1963  of  the  Lawyers  Commit- 
tee for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  a  private 
group  which  ha.s  enillsted  the  organized  Bar 
In  the  effort  to  make  civil  rights  into  a 
working  reality 

Tlie  membership  of  the  Center  could  be 
drawn  fMfn  many  scurces,  such  as  the  Nn- 
tlOhal  Crttmcil  on  Crime  and  Delinquency, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the  mem- 
bers, staffs  and  consultants  of  the  four  fed- 
eral commissions  which  recently  studied  the 
problems  of  crime,  violence  and  social  dis- 
order— the  President's  Commission  on  Crime 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and   the 

Administration  of  Justice,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  bn  Civil  Disorders,  and 
this  Commission.        | 

The  Center  would  supplement  rather  than 

duplicate  the  promlalng  and  Important  work 

of  existing  private  entitles.  Following  the 
successful     precedent     of     Vera,     the     Center 

would  concentrate  on  the  various  aspects  of 
the  criminal  Justice  Bystem.  from  crime  pre- 
vention and  arrest  to  trial  and  correction. 
Including  the  specialized  treatment  of  actual 
and  potential  juvenile  offenders.  We  would 
expect  It  to  receive  flnanclal  sxipport  from 
foundations,  business  and  labor  sources,  as 
well  as  from  the  legal  profession. 

The  Center  would  help  to  form  and  sup- 
port local  private  counterparts  of  Vera  In  our 
major  urban  areas,  to  work  alongside  local 
governmental  agencies  on  specific  operating 
and  administrative  problems.  It  would  act  as 
a  clearing  house  for  transmitting  news  of 
successful  Innovative  procedures  developed 
In  one  city  to  the  attention  of  agencies  faced 
with  similar  problems  In  another.  It  would 
cross-fertlllze  new  approaches,  and  provide 
continuing  public  education  about  the  com- 
plexity of  crime  prevention  and  the  treat- 
ment of  offenders.  It  would  offer  workable 
answers  to  the  persflstent  citizen  question — 
what  can  I  do  to  help?  Not  least  important. 
It  might  lessen  the  future  need  for  ad  hoc 
Presidential  commlaslons  In  this  field,  by  as- 
suring greater  use  of  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  many  commissions  that 
have  gone  before. 

V 

The  levels  of  fun<llng  and  the  various  pub- 
lic and  private  mechanisms  we  have  sug- 
gested could  go  a  long  way  toward  organizing 
our  criminal  Justlcs  agencies  Into  an  effec- 
tive system:  our  recommendations  of  addi- 
tional legal  services  for  the  poor  and  new 
citizens'  grievance  agencies  could  do  much 
to  strengthen  respect  for  legal  processes  and 
for  the  institutions  of  government. 

The  Injection  of  tederal  funds  Into  state 
crime  control  programs  In  1988  was  an  im- 
portant step,  and  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  Is  doing  a  commend- 
able Job  with  limited  resources.  Much  more 
money  must  be  provided,  and  must  be  in- 
jected Into  researcb,  development  and  pilot 
projects,  ix  the  outdated  techniques  of  yes- 
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terday  are  to  be  converted  Into  an  effective 
criminal  Justice  system  tomorrow. 

Until  more  funds  are  committed,  and  until 
staffed  organizations- — public  and  private — 
are  developed  to  assure  wise  Investment  and 
monitoring  of  new  funds,  the  control  of  vio- 
lent crime  will  be  a  campaign  fought  with 
bold  words  and  symbolic  gestures,  but  no  real 
hope  of  success  The  mobilization  of  private 
and  public  resources  toward  an  ordered  so- 
ciety—one In  which  the  rights  of  all  citizens 
to  life,  to  liberty,  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
are  safeguarded  by  our  governing  institu- 
tions—deserves a  high  priority  for  the  decade 
of  the  1970's. 
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WARNINGS  ON  THE  ECONOMIC 
HORIZON 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6,  1969 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
more  than  usual  interest  in  economic  in- 
dicators these  days  as  we  endeavor  to 
brins  the  present  unacceptable  inflation 
under  control  while  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  economic  activity.  Two  noted 
economists  in  our  Government,  Dr. 
Geoffrey  H.  Moore,  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics,  and  Julius  Shiskin,  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
recently  published  in  the  Rutgers  Alumni 

magazine  their  current  views  of  the  in- 
dicators in  an  article  entitled.  "Warn- 
incs  on  the  Economic  Horizon."  The  au- 
thors Studied  at  Rutgers  under  Dr. 
Arthur  P.  Bums,  now  counselor  to  the 

President.  I  include  this  pertinent  article 
in  the  Record: 

Leading  Indicators:   Warnings  on  the 

Economic   Horizon 

(  By  Oeoffrey  H.  Moore  1933  and  JuUus 

Shiskin  1934) 

Wh;it  are  economic  Indicators,  how  are 
they  selected,  and  how  can  they  be  used? 
In  this  article  we  describe  the  U.S.  Indicators 
and  discuss  some  of  the  recent  developments 
that  help  make  them  a  useful  forecasting 
tool. 

The  most  familiar  type  of  Indicator,  the 
coincident,  measures  current  economic  per- 
formance. Gross  national  product,  industrial 
production,  personal  income,  employment, 
unemployment,  wholesale  prices  and  retail 
sales  are  examples.  Comprehensive  In  cover- 
age, these  Indicators  all  show  how  well  the 
economy  Is  faring  In  certain  Important  re- 
spects. Their  movements  coincide  rouglily 
with,  and  Indeed  provide  a  measure  of,  ag- 
gregate economic  activity.  They  tell  us 
whether  the  economy  Is  currently  experienc- 
ing a  recession  or  a  slowdown,  a  boom  or  an 
inflation. 

In  view  of  the  great  Impact  that  economic 
developments  have  upon  our  dally  lives  and 
upon  long-term  economic  progress,  there  is 
also  an  Intense  interest  in  types  of  economic 
Indicators  that  signal  in  advance  a  change  In 
the  basic  pattern  of  economic  performance. 
Examples  are  new  orders  for  durable  goods, 
construction  contracts,  formation  of  new 
business  enterprises,  hiring  rates  and  houiv 
of  work.  These  Indicators  move  ahead  of 
turns  in  the  business  cycle  for  various  rea- 
sons, foremost  among  them  being  that  deci- 
sions to  expand  or  curtail  output  take  time  to 
work  out  their  effects,  while  the  factors  that 
Influence  these  decisions  also  take  time  to 
produce  their  Influences.  The  early  warning 
signals  provided  by  such  leading  Indicators 
help  to  make  It  possible  to  forecast  short- 
term  trends  In  the  coincident  series,  and  to 
take  timely  steps  to  avert,  or  at  least  to  mod- 
erate, unfavorable  economic  trends. 


Leading  Indicators  are  used  more  and  more 
widely  by  business,  government  and  aca- 
demic economists  In  analyzing  and  forecast- 
ing, business  conditions.  In  a  recent  survey 
by  the  American  Statistical  Association,  261 
forecasters  were  asked  what  principal  meth- 
ods they  used,  and  103  checked  "lead  Indi- 
cators." One  of  the  sources  on  which  they 
depend  for  current  Information  Is  Business 
Conditions  Digest  (BCD),  a  monthly  publi- 
cation of  the  tJ  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
which  charts  lending  and  other  Indicators. 
The  use  of  leading  Indicators  has  spread  to 
Individual  states  and  to  foreign  countries. 
New  Jersey  is  one  of  several  states  issuing 
monthly  reports  on  the  current  position  of 
le.idlng  Indicators  for  the  state.  The  Cana- 
dian and  Japanese  governments  both  have 
developed  reports  similar  to  BCD.  and  studies 
of  leading  Indicators  have  been  made  for 
Great  Britain.  Germany,  Prance.  Italy  and 
Australia.  As  a  result  of  this  widening  Inter- 
est one  Is  more  and  more  likely  to  read  in 
newspapers,  magazines  and  business  advisory 
services  about  developments  In  the  leading 
Indicators. 

Still  another  type  of  indicator  Is  described 
as  lagging.  The  fluctuations  of  these  Indica- 
tors follow,  rather  than  lead,  those  of  the 
coincident  Indicators.  Examples  are  labor 
cost  per  unit  of  output,  longterm  unemploy- 
ment and  the  yield  on  mortgage  loans. 
Finally,  there  are  Important  economic  activ- 
ities which  have  not  behaved  In  a  sufficiently 
consistent  manner  to  be  appropriately  classi- 
fied as  leading,  coincident  or  lagging,  but 
which  are  nevertheless  relevant  to  an  overall 
appraisal  of  the  current  situation  of  the 
economy    and    prospective    trends.    Examples 

are  government  purchases  and  receipts,  ex- 
ports and  imports,  and  the  consumer  price 
Index. 

The  selection  of  Indicators  has  been  guided 
by  two  considerations.  First,  does  the  meas- 
ured process  play  a  significant  role  In  a 
widely-accepted  explanation  of  short-teriQ 
economic  fluctuations?  WhUe  the  recurrence 
of  successive  waves  of  rapid  growth  and 
slower  growth  of  decline  in  business  activity 
is  generally  acknowledged,  many  different  ex- 
planations of  the  underlying  causes  have 
been  advanced.  Some  economists  lay  primary 
stress  on  the  relations  between  investments 
In  inventory  and  flxed  capital,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  final  demand,  on  the  other 
(Keynes,  Samuelson).  Others  assign  a  cen- 
tral role  to  the  supply  of  money  and  credit 
(Friedman  (Milton  '32|).  Still  others  look 
for  clues  In  the  relationships  among  prices, 
costs,  and  profits  (Mitchell.  Burns).  All  these 
factors  undoubtedly  Influence  the  course  of 
business  activity,  and  some  may  be  more 
Important  at  one  time  than  another,  but 
there  Is  no  general  agreement  on  which  is 
the  most  Important.  Hence  It  Is  prudent  to 
consider  a  variety  of  Indicators  that  reflect 
all  these  processes. 

The  second  consideration  In  selecting  indi- 
cators has  been  their  empirical  record.  How 
closely  correlated  are  the  fluctuations  in  a 
given  series  with  those  in  aggregate  economic 
activity?  How  consistent  has  been  the  t.tming 
record  of  a  given  series  compared  to  aggregat« 
economic  activity?  That  Is.  does  It  consdsrtent- 
ly  lead,  coincide,  or  lag  aggregate  economic 
activity?  To  the  hundreds  of  economic  series 
from  which  a  list  of  indicators  could  be 
selected,  specified  criteria  have  been  applied. 
TTiese  pertaJn  to  the  economic  significance  of 
the  series.  Its  historical  record,  and  various 
properties  affecting  Its  reliability  as  a  current 
statistic.  In  recent  years  most  of  the  research 
and  testing  In  this  field  has  been  carried  on 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search, a  private,  nonprofit  organization.  The 
Bureau  published  Its  first  list  of  Indicators  in 
1938  and  subsequently  revised  the  list  In 
1950.  1960  and  1966.  The  most  recent  list 
appears  In  a  book  by  the  authors  of  this 
article,  published  by  the  N.B.E.R.  In  March, 
1067,  under  the  title.  Indicators  of  BusinesM 
Expansiont  and  Contractions.  Many  of  these 
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indicators  have  been  used  for  years  map - 
praSxg  economic  conditions,  but  thirteen 
^^e  lmK)rporated  for  the  first  Ume  in  the 
Ta^  list.  Among  these  new  indlcat^-s  are 

or^pelungs  at  U.S.  E«^Pi°>-^««\  ^^t 
ofBces  delinquency  rates  on  ^^^^^^ 
"o*ri,  export  ot^lers  for  durable  goods^and 
man-hou^  of  nonagrtcultural  employment. 
U^to-d^te  figures  on  these  Indicators  and 
other  related  series  are  published  each  month 
n  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of 
Commerce  publication  referred  to  above, 
Business  Conditi07is  Digest. 

An    understanding    of    the    role    of    the 
selected  indicators  in  Initiating  or  reacting 
"to  short-term  economic  fluctuations  is  aided 
bv  Uie  use  of  two  principles  of  classification 
li  nresentlng  the  current  list  of  eighty-eight 
indicators.  First  Is  a  grouping  by  cyclical  tim- 
nc  as  explained  above,  with  thli^y-slx  lead- 
ne  twenty-five  coincident  and  eleven  lagging 
^■l^t^rs'  (Sixteen    are    not    cl-^lf/Xn  I's 
timing).  The  second  type  of  classification  is 
by   economic   process,  in   which   series  that 
pertain  to  different  stages  or  aspects  of  the 
Tame  process  are  grouped  together.  All  ser^ 
are   cross-classified   according   to   these   two 
principles.  Thus,  the  cross-reference  system 
shows,  under  the  emplo>-ment  and  unemploy- 
ment category,  five  leading  series  represent- 
ing marginal  employment  adjustments  such 
as  the  hiring  rate  or  work  week,  eight  coin- 
cident  indicators   representing   existing   Job 
vacancies    and    comprehensive    measures    of 
employment    and    unemployment,    and    one 
UKKlng  indicator  representlnc;  long-term  un- 
employment. The  capital  Investment  category 
includes  ten  loading  Indicators  representing 
the    formation    of    business    enterprises    and 
new  Investment  commitments,  two  coincident 

indicators  representing  the  bacUog  of  capital 

mvestment.  and  two  lagging  Indicators 
rojjresenUng  current  Investment  expendi- 
tures Other  economic  process  categories  in- 
clude production,  income,  consumption  and 
trade:  inventories  and  Inventory  Investment; 
prices,  costs  and  profits:  money  and  credit: 
foreign  trade  and  payments;  and  federal  gov- 
ernment activity.  Altogether  they  provide  a 
rather  comprehensive  view  of  the  economic 

^^Another  Innovation  of  the  recent  National 
Bureau  publication  Is  a  method  of  assigning 
a  numerical  score  to  each  indicator,  ranging 
from  zero  to  100.  The  scoring  plan  covers  six 
major  elements:   economic  significance,  sta- 
tistical   adequacy,    historical    conformity   to 
business     cvcles,     cyclical     timing     record, 
smoothness  and  promptness  of  publication. 
When  the  subheadings  under  these  elements 
are  counted,  some  twenty  different  properties 
of  series  are  rated.  The  ratings  throw  Into 
clearer    perspective    the    characteristic    be- 
havior and  limitations  of  each  Indicator,  aid 
in  their  classification  and  Incidentally  sug- 
gest ways  to  improve  them  for  purposes  of 
f.hort-term  forecasting  (see  the  accompany- 
ing  table).   For   example,   the   low   score   of 
series  31.  change  In  Inventories,  for  smooth- 
ness (col.  7)   is  a  warning  that  sharp  erratic 
movements  from  month  to  month  are  to  be 
expected  and  that  It  may  take  several  months 
to  discern  a  new  trend. 

A  short,  subsUntially  undupllcated  list  of 
twentv-slx  principal  Indicators  provides  a 
convenient  way  of  summarizing  the  current 
situation  and  outlook.  This  li.st  Includes 
twelve  leading,  eight  roughly  coincident,  and 
six  lagging  indicators.  The  series  selected 
for  each  of  these  groups  have  high  scores 
and  cover  a  broad  range  of  economic  proc- 
esses, as  can  be  seen  in  the  table. 

In  studying  the  current  economic  situa- 
tion, one  can  proceed  by  examining  numer- 
ous and  varied  aspecu  of  the  economy  so  as 
to  be  sure  that  all  the  relevant  points  are 
covered,  or  bv  examining  Just  a  few  selected 
indicators,  which  make  it  easy  to  grasp  the 
overall  trends.  Most  business  analysts  move 
back  and  forth  from  a  detailed  examination 
Of  many  sectors  to  a  broad  view  of  the  over- 
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all  situation,  and  there  Is  a  feedback  of  in- 
formation  and  insight  from  one  view  to  the 

"^^"^e  summarization  of  the  large  variety  of 
date  to  highlight  business  cycle  develop- 
ments involves  combining  different  kinds  of 
economic  series.  One  widely -used  aggregate 
is  the  gross  national  product,  the  total  eco- 
nomic output  of  the  nation.  But  th  ^ jmd 
most  other  summary  measures  are  linUted 
to  one  aspect  of  economic  activity,  such  as 
production,  prices,  employment  or  income. 
The  indicator  scheme  Just  described  makes 
it  appropriate  to  ask  whether  a  broader  type 
of  summary,  combining  both  indicators  per- 
taining to  different  aspects  of  activity  as  wen 
as  similar  short-term  timing  behavior,  can 
be  constr\icted. 

The  National  Bureau  studies  make  It  pos- 
sible to  do  this;  that  Is.  to  combine  the  Indi- 
cators in  a  given  class  Into  weighted  Indexes 
representative  of  the  class.  Thus,  series  that 
usually  lead  in  the  business  cycle  can  be 
combined  into  one  index,  coincident  series 
into  another,  and  lagging  series  into  a  third. 
Simllariv.  within  the  leading  group  alone, 
series  that  represent  orders  or  commitments 
for  capital  Investment  projects  can  be  com- 
bined into  one  Index,  those  representing  In- 
ventory investment  or  materials  purchasing 
into  a  "second,  and  those  representing  sensi- 
tive flows  of  money  or  credit  Into  a  third. 

In  the  sense  that  they  are  not  expressed 
In  a  common  unit  such  as  dollars  or  tons 
the  series  selected  for  Inclusion  la  each  of 
the  indexes  are  heterogeneous.  However,  In 
the  special  sense  that  they  measure  re'ated 
aspects  of  business  change,  are  sensitive  to 
business  cycles,  and  experience  similar  tim- 
ing behavior  during  cyclical  fluctuations, 
thev  are  homoceneous.  In  this  respect  some 

of  the  best  known  aggregates  are  heteroge- 
neous For  example,  gross  national  product 
includes   the   change   in   inventories,    a    lead- 

ine  indicator;  consumption  expenditures,  a 
coincident  Indicator;  and  investment  ex- 
penditures, a  lagging  Indicator. 

The    practice    In    index    number    construc- 
tion Is  to  utilize  weights  that  are  directly 
related  to  the  purpose  of  the  measure  being 
complied.  In  construction  an  Index  of  mar- 
ket output,  value-added  or  value  of  product 
weights  ape  used,  but  where  Indexes  of  out- 
put are  constructed  to  determine  man-hour 
requirements,  man-hour  weights  are  utilized. 
Slmilariy,  in  constructing  a  forecast  of   say, 
GNP  by  means  of  an  econometric  model,  a 
number  of  variables  expressed  in  heteroge- 
neous units  are  weighted  by  coefficients  that 
directly  or  Indirectly,  express  their  esUmated 
effect   upon   GNP.   The   analogotis  procedure 
here   is   to    apply   weights   based    upon    the 
component  Indicators'   value   in   forecasting 
or  Identifying  short-term  movements  In  ag- 
Rreeate   economic  activity.  A  suitable  set  of 
v.elghts  is  provided  by  the  scores  referred  to 

The' procedure  used   In  constructing  the 
indexes  aUows  for  the  fact  that  some  indi- 
cators,  such   as   new   orders,   typically   move 
in   wide   swings   while    others,   such    as    the 
average   workweek,   experience   narrow    (but 
neverthele  s  significant)    fluctuations.  Each 
indicator   i-.   adjusted   In   such   a   way   that, 
apart  from  its  weight.  It  has  the  same  op- 
poriunlty  to  influence  the  index  as  any  other 
ladlcator.   The   indexes    themselves    are    ad- 
lusted  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  result 
I  hat  their  swings  are  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  on  the  average  mamely.  1.0  per- 
«nt  per  month,    and  can  readily  be  com- 
pared     For    example.    U     the    most    recent 
monthly   Increase   In   an   Index   Is   2  0.    it   Is 
rising   twice   as   fast   as   its   average   rat«   of 
rhan-e   in   the   past:    if   the  increase  Is  0.5 
U  L  nslng  only  half  as  f.^t  as  the  historical 

^The^^i.idex  for  the  leading  group  Is  also 
subject  to  a  farther  adjustment,  designed  to 
make  its  lon?-run  trend  the  ^-^'"e  as  ^i;!^^  °^, 
the    index   of    coincident   series.   The   major 


difference  that  remains  Is  In  cyclical  timing, 
with  the  leading  Index  typically  moving  ^t 
the  coincident  index  next,  and  the  lagging 
index  last,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  illustrative 
chart.  This  chart  is  currenUy  published  in 

BCD.  ,_„ 

It  is  noteworthy  that  when  the  scoring 
system  used  to  provide  weights  for  the  In- 
dividual indicators  is  applied  to  the  Indexes 
themselves,  the  scores  earned  by  the  Indexes 
are  lilgher  than  those  for  any  of  the  com- 
nonent  Indicators.  In  this  sense  the  indexes 
are  a  superior  form  of  Indicator.  But  to 
understand  and  Interpret  their  movements, 
close  study  of  the  components  Is  essential. 

One  of  the  uses  to  which  the  leading  Index 
can  be  put  Is  to  make  explicit  forecasts  for 
short  periods  ahead  of   GNP.   total  employ- 
ment    or    other    variables.   Some   t«sts   of    a 
simple  method  for  doing  this  have  been  made, 
with  promising  results.  For  Instance,  when 
data  for  the  third  quarter  become  available 
say    in    October,    the    percentage    change    in 
GNP   (in  current  dollars)    between  the  cur- 
rent calendar  vear  and  the  next  can  be  fore- 
cast by  observing  the  percentage  change  in 
the  leading  Index  between  the  third  Quarter 
and  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Annual  fore- 
cists  obtained  In  this  manner  compare  favor- 
ably in  accuracy  with  what  rnost  forecast^ 
have   been   able   to   achieve.   During   1962-68 
the  average  en-or  In  the  GNP  forecasts  con- 
tained in  the  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  1.3  percentage  point,  while  during 
this  period  the  leading  Index  method  would 
have  produced  an  average  error  of  about  10 
percentage    point.    In    1968    this   superiority 
was  not  maintained,  since  the  forecast  of  In- 
crease m  GNP  obtained  from  the  leading  in- 
dex was  about  six  percent,  the  Economic  Re- 
port  (Februarv.  1968)    put  It  at  nearly  eight 

Jercent.  whUe  the  actual  change  will  turn 
out  to  be  close  to  nine  percent.  For  1969. 

tne  leading  Index  (using  data  tnrougb  Sep- 
tember, 1968)  forecast  an  Increase  In  Gr«P 
in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  percent,  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  the  actual  increase  m 
1968  These  forecasts  can  be  revised  monthly 
as   additional   data   become   available. 

The  method  clearly  Is  no  substitute  for  a 
carefully-reasoned  approach  to  the  economic 
outlook.  It  merely  helps  to  ^""^f  ^"^..^^ 
information  contained  in  the  leading  l«dlca- 
tors  regarding  the  near-term  future  course 
of  GNP  or  other  variables  that  are  systemati- 
cally related  to  the  business  cycle.  Hence  It 
provides  the  forecaster  vrith  Information  use- 
ful in  developing  his  actual  f°fecast.  It  can 
also  be  used  as  a  standard  against  which  to 
judge  past  effori:s,  and  might  be  of  assistance 
in  improving  upon  them.  But  It  Is  "Ot  a  recipe 
that  will  tell  the  forecaster  everything  he 
should  know.  .  _ 

A  few  concluding  observations  may  be 
helpful  to  tiiose  who  use  these  indicators  as 
an  aid  in  Interpreting  current  trends 

1  The  change  In  the  place  of  the  leading 
indidtors  foreshadows  Increasing  sirengl^ 
or  weakness  In  aggregate  economic  activity, 
sometimes  weakness  in  the  leading  indi- 
cators is  followed  by  a  recession,  that  Is  an 
extended,  substantial  and  broadly  diffused 
decline  in  aggregate  economic  activity^  as  m 
1957-38  At  other  times,  however,  a  decline  in 
the  leaders  Is  followed  only  by  a  Elowdo»-n  m 
the  rate  of  expansion  of  aggregate  economic 
ani'-itv  as  in  1962  and  1967  ,see  the  chart  l . 
Indeod"  if  the  response  of  government  policy 
to  a  decline  In  the  leading  indicators  is 
prompt  and  Mgorous  enough,  there  may  be 
no   unfavorable   developments   m   aggregate 

'"'2  "^^ether^' in  any  particular  Instance  a 
dec'ine  in  the  leading  indicators  signals  a 
retardation  or  a  recession  will  eventually  be 
determined  by  the  '"^vements  of  the  coinci- 
dent indicators:  that  Is.  by  such  measures  of 
aggregate  economic  activity  as  total  produc- 
tion '  employment,  income,  ^  «>-'^-P"f^°, 
trade  and  the  flow  of  funds  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  economic  upswings  and  downswings 
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have  several  relevant  dimensions  (length, 
depth  and  breadth ) ,  and  that  the  data 
themselves  are  faJUble  and  subject  to  re- 
vision, several  months  may  elapse  before  a 
current  decline  cen  be  reliably  appraised. 

3.  The  lagging;  Indicators  should  not  be 
neglected.  Tliey  may  provide  evidence  con- 
firming a  change  in  trend  that  has  appeared 
earlier  In  the  leading  or  coincident  Indi- 
cators. Their  value  in  this  role  Is  all  the 
greater  because  the  factors  that  make  them 
lag  also  make  them  relatively  Impervious  to 
erratic  movements.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
lagging  indicators  have  an  Important  bearing 
on  the  subsequent  behavior  of  the  leading 
Indloators.  For  example,  when  unit  labor 
coets,  a  lagging  Indicator,  rise  rapidly  as  they 
have  been  doing  of  late,  they  may  exert  a 
downward  pressure  on  profit  margins,  one  of 
the  leading  Indicators  In  this  connection,  it 
U  often  the  relation  between  the  movements 
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In  lagging  and  coincident  Indicators  (In  the 
case  costs  and  prices)  rather  than  those  of 
lagging  indicators  alone  that  Is  crucial. 

4.  The  ultimate  objective  of  the  work  with 
Indicators  Is  the  prevention  of  unfavorable 
developments,  especially  recession  and  infla- 
tion. The  Intent  is  not  to  compile  good  fore- 
casting records;  It  Is  rather  to  develop  warn- 
ing signals  which  come  sufllclently  early  to 
assvire  that  effective  preventive  measures  can 
be  taken  In  time  Hence  a  successful  record 
of  forecasting  recession  and  Inflation  would 
attest  the  failure  of  economic  policy,  while 
successful  economic  policy  might  well  rele- 
gate many  accurate  forecasts  to  the  Umbo 
of  apparent  failure. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  usefulness  of  busi- 
ness cycle  indicators  on  balance?  It  seems 
clear  from  the  record  that  the  business  In- 
dicators are  helpful  In  Judging  the  tone  of 
current   business   and   short-term   prospects. 
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But  because  of  their  satlstlcal  limitations. 
the  Indicators  must  be  used  together  with 
other  data  and:  with  fuJl  awareness  of  the 
background  of  business  and  consumer  con- 
fiflence  and  expectations,  governmental 
policies  and  International  events;  with  the 
expectation  that  the  Indicators  will  often  be 
difficult  to  Interpret  and  that  interpretations 
will  sometimes  vary  among  analysts:  and 
finally,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  signals 
they  give  will  not  always  be  correctly  inter- 
preted. The  Indicators  provide  a  sensitive  and 
revealing  picture  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
economic  tides  which  a  skillful  analyst  of 
the  economic,  political  and  International 
scene  can  use  to  Improve  his  chances  of  mak- 
ing a  valid  forecast  of  shortrun  economic 
trends.  If  the  analyst  is  aware  of  their  limita- 
tions and  alert  to  the  world  around  him,  he 
will  find  the  Indicators  useful  guldepoet*  for 
taking  stock  of  the  economy  and  Its  needs. 


SCORES  FOR  26  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS  ON  1966  NBER  SHORT  LIST 


Score;,  6  Ciilena 


Classifiotion  ind  series  liHe 


Average 
score 


Economic 
signilicance 

(3) 


Slttist>cal 

adequacy        Contormity 


(<) 


(5) 


Trming      Smoothness  Currency 

(6)  (?)  (8) 


UMling  Ui*icators  (12  series) 

1.  Ayvage  workweek,  production  workers  manulaclurine 

4.  Tionajriculture  ptacements,  BES..   , 

12.  Index  ol  net  busines:  formation     

6.  New  orders,  dur.  goods  industry  . 

10.  Contracts  and  orlers,  plant  and  equipment... 

?9.  New  building  pelmits,  private  housing  units 

31.  Change  in  book  ilalue,  rnanutacturing  and  trade  invenloiiM 

23   Industrial  matergis  prices  

19   Stock  prices,  500  common  stocks  

16.  Corporate  prohts  alter  taxes,  Q 

17    Ratio,  price  to  unit  labor  cost,  manulacturing 

113.  Change  in  consueier  debt  

Roughly  Coincident  Indicators  (8  series): 

41.  Employees  in  nonagricullure  establishments 

43.  Unemployment  rate,  total  (inverted)    

200.  Gross  national  product  in  current  dollars.  (). 

205.  Gross  national  product  in  constant  dollars,  Q 

47.  Industrial  production  

52.  Personal  income.  

56.  Manulacturing  a»d  trade  sales 

•54.  Sales  ol  retail  stores 

Lutini  Indicators  (6  series): 

44.  Unemployment  rate,  persons  unemployed  15+  weeks  (inverted). 
61.  Business  enpenditures.  new  plant  and  equipment,  Q 

71.  Book  value,  rnanutacturing  and  trade  inventories. . .    

62    Labor  cost  per  utit  ol  output,  rnanutacturing. 

72.  Commercial  and  industrial  loans  outstanding 

67.  Bank  rates  on  short-term  business  loans,  Q. 


CC 
«• 
8* 

7S 
M 

65 

67 
81 
68 

69 
63 

81 

75 
80 
73 
72 
74 
71 
68 


71 
68 

57 
57 


50 
75 
75 
75 
75 
50 
75 
50 
75 
75 
50 
50 

75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 

50 
75 
75 
SO 
50 
50 


65 
63 
58 

7? 
63 
60 
67 
72 
74 
70 
67 
79 

61 
63 
75 
75 
63 
73 
68 
77 

63 
77 
67 

70 
47 

55 


81 
63 
81 
M 
92 
76 
77 
79 
77 
79 
84 
77 

90 
96 

92 
91 
94 
89 

70 
89 

98 

96 
75 

83 
67 
82 


60 

$8 

67 
84 

SO 
80 
78 
44 

87 
76 
72 
80 

17 

Si 
31 
41 

80 
12 

tt 

98 
•• 
St 

20 
47 


M 
90 

to 

60 
40 
60 
20 
80 
80 
60 
60 
60 

100 

80 
MO 

00 
100 
100 

80 

to 


100 
1«0 

80 
100 

SO 


80 
80 
40 
80 
40 
«0 
40 
100 
100 
25 
80 
40 

80 
80 
50 
50 
80 
80 
40 
100 

80 
80 
40 

80 

100 
25 


Note:  The  scores  run  a  Scale  liom  itio  to  100  For  example,  a  series  with  a  random  relation  to 
business  cycles  would  be  expected  to  score  zero  tor  contormity  and  timing  (cols,  b  and  b). 


Source       Indicators  ot  Business  [ipansions  and  Contractions,' 
Research,  Inc  .  ?61  Madison  Ave  ,  New  Vofk,  N  Y    I'Vjlf,   1967. 
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THE  PROPAGANDA   WAR 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  ex- 
pected there  ha$  been  a  virtual  tidal 
wave  of  words  setting  forth  reactions, 
opinions,  and  pBedictions  as  an  after- 
math to  President  Nixon's  report  to  the 
American  people  on  Monday  night.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  two  editorials  from  the  Peoiia 
Journal  Star  which  appeared  before  the 
President  spoke,  one  on  October  29  and 
the  other  on  November  2. 

These  editorials  set  forth  with  great 
clarity  the  complexities  of  the  situation 
in  Vietnam  whicii  President  Nixon  in- 
herited and  alsoi  expose  the  hypocrisy 
and  cynicism  of  those  who  have  made  a 
career  out  of  spreading  inaccuracies  and 
misconceptions  about  Vietnam  and  our 
reasons  for  being  there. 


I  submit  both  editorials  to  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

I  From  the  Peoria  (III.)  Journal  Star,  Nov.  2, 

19691 

The    Propaganda  War 

For  years  the  dnun  beat  of  'wur  profceet" 
hummered  away  at  the  theme  that  the  con- 
cept of  ruparnous  communism  was  a  preju- 
dice, a  myth,  and  an  Illusion  that  caused 
us  to  misjudge  Hanoi. 

We  were  told,  and  told,  and  told,  that 
Hanoi  Is  not  imreasoiiable,  that  Hanoi 
really  wanted  peace — that  It  Is  the  U.S.  that 
is  unreasonable  It  was  Lyndon  Johnson  who 
Insisted  on  war. 

If  we  would  only  stop  the  bombing  and 
give  Hanoi  a  chance  to  be  reasonable!  If  we 
would  only  withdraw  our  policy  of  viciously 
searching  out  and  killing  Viet  Cong,  and 
give  them  a  chance  to  be  reasonable!  If  we 
woulct  only  recognize  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination and  a  genuine  choice  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam,  permitting  them  to  vote 
Communist  if  they  wished.  Instead  of  forc- 
ing the  Saigon  regime  on  them! 

We  were  told  by  the  crlUcs  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  did  not  want 
peace  but  was  madly  seeking  "total  vic- 
tory".  And  we  were  told  that   total  victory 


was  'impossible  '  and  Indecent  and  luide- 
slrable. 

With  such  claims,  such  Interpretations,  and 
such  charges  a  "peace  movement"  was  de- 
veloped— led  by  WlUlam  Fulbright  largely  in 
Its  earliest  stages  and  exploited  by  Gene  Mc- 
Carthy, a  fourth  choice  "sacrlflce"  drafted  to 
oppose  Johnson  In  New  Hampshire  and  to 
sabotage  the  Democratic  primary  elections. 

McCarthy  got  about  30  per  cent,  or  12,000 
votes.  In  New  Hampshire,  losing  to  the  ad- 
ministration primary  candidate,  while  Re- 
publican candidates  absorbed  most  of  the 
voters — but  peace  propagandists,  including 
starry-eyed  TV  commentators,  transformed 
that  Into  a  "victory  over  Johnson"  which 
•forced  him  out  of  the  presidency!" 

What  has  happened  to  the  entire  bill  of 
particulars  on  which  the  movement  was 
built? 

We  did  stop  ihe  bombing  a  year  ago 

We  did  laboriously  drag  them  to  the  nego- 
tiation table. 

We  did  offer  free  elections  for  Communists 
or  whatever  in  South  Vietnam,  as  soon  as  a 
peace  and  truce  makes  such  possible. 

We  Old  stop  all  but  self-defense  military 
activity. 

We  did  begin  a  significant  withdrawal 
prcKess  ol  combat  units. 
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^t  Cw  JoT;"u  Ihat  the  V.S.  must  sur- 

3'ir^rtr"^:^^^--^ 

Srm=tnt"'-^rrern-cltl.fnl 
aUlnst  the  American  government. 

The  European  press  which  o'^"  ^"r" 
..ulp^ted  thVuB.  Of  seeking  total  victory  and 
„nt  belne  "reasonable"  or  giving  Hanoi  a 
Chanel  tf  be  reasonable  has  seen  all  thls- 
and  reversed  Itself  widely. 

The  obaucle  to  peace  Is  HanoL  It  U  tney 
who  want  that  unreasonable  and  dastardly 
"total  military  victory,"  not  us. 

The  real  problem,  as  always,  still  Is  to  get 
Hanoi  interested  In  peace. 

That's  what  our  policies  were  designed  to 
do  in  the  first  placV  but  the  "peace  inove- 
ment"  refused  to  believe  it  and  sabotaged  Itl 
Now  our  pacifists  refuse  to  recognize  the 
si?nlflcance  of  the  vastly  changed  sltuatlon- 
and  what  It  proves  about  former  gross  and 
irrpsDonsible  errors  In  their  pitch. 

They  refuse  to  look  at  the  facU.  their  past 
conduct,  and  themselves  In  the  face. 
-  ?^ey  refuse  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
thing  needed  to  remove  the  real  barrier  to 
peace  Is  to  get  Hanoi  interested  ^^P^^^-'^: 
Their  actions  continue  to  escalate  the  de- 
mand th^tWe  surrender.  The  "total  victory" 
for  us  that  was  obsolete  and  completely  Im- 
moral a  year  ago  is  now  the  prize  they  hold 
out  to  Hanoi  to  keep  the  war  going! 

If  the  peace  fanatics  had  faced  the  fact 
of  the  need  to  Interest  Hanoi  In  peace,  two 
yeiis  ago  instead  of  galloping  off  to  sabotage 
th^  efforts  with  what  are  now  demonstra- 
b^^alse  clalms-how  many  lives  might  have 
been  saved  long  since!  „„„.,,>, 

The  situation  Is  simple  now  to  anyone  v^llh 
the  nerve  to  look  It  in  the  eye. 

we  want  peace.  Hanoi  doesn't.  They  want 

'''^r^7problem  Is  not  to  convince  Nixon.  -The 
problem  is  to  convince  Hanoi  that  peace  Is  a 
worthv  and  desirable  end. 

Wha't  are  the  great  lovers  of  P^^ce  domg 
about  that?  What  Is  the  "conscience  of  Ful- 
bright and  McCarthy  doing  about  that? 

Aey  are  busy  hiding  their  past  lies  and 
misrepresentations  and  errors  behind  a  bw- 
?^ge  of  emotional  demands  and  a  stampede 
nsychology-whlch  they  hope  will  keep  peo- 
lTw>  busy  and  too  worked  up  to  look  at 
the  fTcts.  their  own  miserable  records,  and 
their  own  misdirected  contribution  to  need- 
less killing  benefitting  nobody  but  the  mur- 
derous power-seekers  in  Hanoi. 

Another  "moratorium"  directed  at  Wash- 
ington instead  of  Hanoi  will  be  a  cr.minal 
misdirection  of  effort. 

I  From  the  Peoria  (111  l  Journal  Star. 
Oct.  29.  1969] 
FiatKiNC   Nixon   Out 
Its  funny  the  way  people  try  to  figure  out 
Nixons  policy  Ui  Vietnam.  Some  think  hes 
selling    out    and    some    s.arted    cut    ceriam 
that  hes  a  "hawk"  and  ready  to  be  .eve  that 
every  move  he  makes  1.^  some  sort  of  trickery. 
Nobody  seems  to  remember  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  of   1360.  except  that  Kennedy 
seemed  very  poised  and  quick  In  his  answers, 
and  Nixon  iU  a  heavy  beard  and  looked  pale 
and  drawn  on  the  TV. 

I     would   help   eenuine  understandinf?   of 
Mxons  experience  and  his  approach  a  great 
dearif  people  did  remember  the  actual  policy 
unpllcaaons  and  substance  of  tho^  debates 
John  Kennedy  strongly  attacked  the  Elsen- 
Hower-Nlxon  policv  of  "massive  retaliation. 
He  m.unt.ilned  that  the  GOP  administration 
hid    relied    too    heavily   on    "confrontation, 
and  that  this  permitted  us  "too  few  choices 
when  faced  with  a  crisis  situation. 

Kennedy  called  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
special  antl-guerrllla  organization  '^  afj'- 
t'on  1,3  existing  armed  forces  'the  Special 
Forces  later  known  as    Green  Berets    which 


he  fathered  when  he  became  President^) 
He  called  for  the  expansion  of  the  manpower 
m  th«  aroied  forcw  and  specifically  the 
lulld  upT"convenUonal  striking  forces"  to 
deal  with  "brush-nre'"  wars. 

The  Whole  phlloeophleal  basis  for  expanded 
mmt!rT  forces,  with  a  new  emphasis  on  con- 
ventional weapons  and  fighting  '  s™,"  >Y^^„ 
anywhere  In  the  world  In  a  'f^^ti^f .^^*''°"i 
wai  laid  out  in  the  campaign  of  1960— and 
resisted  by  Richard  Nixon. 

The   Change   of   approach  "ached   1^  f"» 
flower  and  anticipated  use  In  Vietnam. 
It  hasn't  worked  out  very  well. 
It  IS  true  that  It  never  bad  a  full  and  fair 
chance   It  was  sabotaged  at  first  by  Johnson 
and   Mciamara's   political   cleslre   U,  fight   a 
war  without  the  American  people  noticing  It 
Tnd  Sabotaged  later  by  a  "pea.:e  njovement 
that  wrecked  every  effort  to  make  this  policy 
believable  to  the  opposition. 

But  it  was  never  the  Nixon  concept. 
It  was  a  concept  born  in  the  campaign 
of  1960,  used  to  attack  Nixon  a^d  the  poll 
cles  with  which  he  was  associated  at  tiie 
time  put  forward  as  a  better  way  of  main- 
taining peace  and  stability  In  a  Bhaky,  a^r^  c 
world  and  put  into  °P?"tlon.  figuratively 
speaking,     "offer     Nixon's     politically     dead 

'Nothing  Nixon  has  done  since  his  miracu- 
lous return  to  the  pinnacles  of  poUUcai 
power  ^inconsistent  with  his  "Elsenhower 
herttaee"  and  that  past  attitude  on  our 
^m^'  pc^ture.   The   present   posture   wa. 

"^Ts  oddTndeed  that  so  many  loudly  "dedi- 
cated" people  neglect  to  simply  look  at  the 
record  and  go  flying  off  into  notions  of  the 
moment  basid  on  prejudice  and  confusion^ 

Meanwhile,  It  Is  obvious  to  anybody  who 
cares  to  look  through  anything  but  fevered 
eyes  that  the  process  of  changing  posture 
again  IS  vastly  complicated  by  the  sltimtlon 
Nixon  faced  when  he  took  over  the  office 

^w  can  we  effectively  extricate  ourselves 

from  Vietnam?  ...    „ 

^d,  how  can  we  do  so  and  emerge  with  a 

livable  situation,  and  an  operaUonal  policy 

^"^T^hlTfari'^airrb:  Vakklng  about  the 
war  he  Is  the  only  person  who  has  come 
UP  with  a  genuine,  thoughtful  course  of  ac- 
tion that  gives  us  a  reasonable  chance. 

Hysteria  Is  not  a  basis  for  policy. 

The  Hanol-unked  managers  will  never 
change  and  some  eager  Democrats  will  try 
t^  mike  hay  but  It  Is  time  people  who  claim 
t^  ca^e  so  much"  quit  fighting  the  ghost 
of  Lyndon  Johnson  and  began  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  Richard  Nixon,  and  who  he 
really  is. 
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The  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
Mrs.  Humey  attest  to  the  g«at  potential 
of  American  workingwomen.  Widowed  in 
1935  and  left  with  the  support  of  three 
children  and  her  mother.  Mrs.  Hurney 
began  work   as  a  stenographer  in  the 
Justice  Department's  Lands  Divislon^She 
studied  at  night  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity Law  school,  and  w^  adm  tted 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  In  1939. 
She  became  a  sUff  assistant  in  the  Crim- 
inal Division  of  the  Justice  Department, 
and  transferred,  in  1941.  to  the  Immigra- 
tion service  as  an  associate  legal  counsel. 
Promoted  to  general  attorney  of  the  Im- 
migration Service  in  1958,  she  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Chicago  district 
office  of  the  U.S.  Immlgratlori  and  Nat- 
uralization service  7  years    ffr  Jhus 
becoming   the   highest   salaried   femae 
civil  servant  in  the  history  of  the  Immi- 
cration  Service.  a™<.^ 

Mrs.  Humey  Is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  the  Federal  Bar 
Association,  and  a  1°™"  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Di^nct  of 
Columbia  women's  Bar  Association.  She 
is  a  member  and  former  dean  of  KaPPa 
Beta  Pi.  the  International  legal  sorontj . 
In  1963.  Mrs.  Humey  was  named  wom- 
an of  Achievement"  by  the  Business  and 
Professional    Women's    Club    of   Phiia- 

^^S^Humey  is  the  kind  of  woman  in 
Government  vho  should  be  taken  as  an 
example    by    the    thousands    of    young 
women  who  must  choose  careers  each 
year    She  Is  kno^^•n  and  respected  by 
civil  servants  and  members  of  the  pub- 
lic alike  for  her  dedlcaUon  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  U.S.  Government  and  for 
her  devotion  to  duty.  She  has  been  a 
?espoi^ible.    respected,    and    extremely 
valuable  public  servant  throughout  her 
career   I  should  like  to  join  her  many 
friends  and  coUeagues  In  wlshmg  her 
happiness  in  retirement  and  in  Pavrng 
tribute  to  a  very  distmgulshed  lady. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  LORRAINE  WALL 
HURNEY,  DISTRICT  DIRECTOR, 
CHICAGO  DISTRICT  OF  THE  IM- 
MIGRATION AND  NATITRALIZA- 
^^ON  SERVICE.  AS  SHE  RETIRES 
FROM  FEDERAL  SERVICE 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  6,  1969 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  many  of  us  are  concerned 
about  discrimination  against  women  In 
the  professions,  and  when  we  need  the 
talents  of  all  citizens  to  solve  the  difficult 
problems  of  the  times,  it  is  enlightening 
and  reassuring  to  consider  the  career  of 
Mrs  Lorraine  Wall  Humey,  whose  re- 
tirement from  her  Federal  career  takes 
place  this  month  after  nearly  3.  >ears 
of  dedicated  service. 


TRUCK  TRAFFIC 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ham- 
mond  Times  of  "^'""^""'^•.^^"^.•i.oriai 
dav  has  been  running  in  its  editorial 

columns  a  picture  of  various  traffic  am- 
dents  in  v^hich  large  multiton  trucks 
have  been  involved.  Ho,orris 

We  all  know  that  the  traffic  hazards, 
esneciallv  in  urban  centers,  have  multi- 
pl  ed  each  year  until  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible  to  drive  automobiles  at  certam  pe- 
riods of  the  day.  especially  morning  and 

"''Thf 'following  editorial  which  ap- 
neared  in  the  Hammond  Times  of  Tues- 
5av  November  4.  has  been  one  of  many 
editorials  each  day  picturmg  the  dev- 
astating scene  of  an  accident  in  ^^hlch 
large  highway  trucks  are  involved. 

AND    Yet    Anotheb 
TodaVs  pictures  are  the  latest  In  a  series 
that  have  been  appearing  on  this  P^t^^^^' 
ing  how   trucks  can  Induce   havoc   without 
being  bigger. 
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The  photograph  at  right  Is  of  a  truck  that 
skidded  on  a  four-lane  highway  at  a  busy 
Intersection  la  ScherervUle  last  Friday.  Util- 
ity poles  were  broken;  the  Intersection's  traf- 
fic controls  Were  put  out  of  commission. 
Traffic  backed  up  for  miles.  (Not  printed  in 
the  Record,  ) 

Perhaps  a  (tar  could  have  done  the  same 
amount  of  damage.  But  not  with  the  same 
ease. 

The  trucking  Industry  argues  that  new 
elasticity  In  proposed  federal  legislation  al- 
lowing 102-lnCh  Wide  trucks  (the  limit  now 
Is  92  inches)    makes  for  a  safer  truck 

Not  when  tlhey  go  off  the  pavement  or 
smash  Into  another  vehicle.  The  potential  for 
death  and  destruction  Is  not  lessened;  If  any- 
thing It's  greater  because  of  the  greater 
weight  bigger  trucks  can  carry, 

lYucks  are  big  enough  now. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  RIGHT  WAY 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  934 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  6.  1969 

Mfc-REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  support  House  Joint  Resolution 
934,  to  Increaje  the  authorization  for 
the  food  stamp  program  for  fiscal  1970 
from  $340  to  $610  million. 

In  my  judgmgnt.  this  increased  amount 
Is  still  inadequate  to  meet  the  food  needs 
of  the  14  milBon  Americans  who  are 
suffering  from  severe  malnutrition — 
some  at  the  hunger  line — because  they 
are  poor,  in  spite  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  claim  that  this  is  the  most 
it  can  spend  during  fiscal  1970.  Although 
the  $610  million  we  are  considering  to- 
day is  more  thlin  twice  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  food  stamps  for  fiscal 
1969.  it  is  far  short  of  the  $1.8  billion 
which  would  be  needed  simply  to  pro- 
vide free  food  stamps  for  the  most  needy 
of  the  poor.  Therefore,  although  I  cer- 
tainly support  the  resolution  before  us 
today,  I  regret  that  the  committee  was 
not  more  generous  in  its  authonzation. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  more  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, there  are  certain  basic  changes 
that  must  be  made  in  the  program  if  it 
is  to  be  truly  effective.  The  Senate,  over- 
riding its  own  Agriculture  Committee, 
made  some  of  those  changes  in  its  over- 
all food  stamp  bill  in  late  September, 
during  floor  consideration.  We  aie  told 
that  it  may  be  some  time  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  reports 
out  a  comprehensive  food  stamp  bill  but 
I  would  hope  that  the  committee  will  con- 
sider the  mucla-needed  Senate  changes 
and  adopt  them  as  part  of  the  House 
bill,  as  well. 

If  we  are  to  conquer  hunger  in  Amer- 
ica, we  must,  as  provided  by  the  other 
body,  provide  free  food  stamps  to  fami- 
lies earning  under  S60  per  month;  per- 
mit the  continuation  of  the  commodity 
distribution  program  in  counties  having 
food  stamps;  and  require  every  coimty 
in  the  Nation  to  set  up  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram by  January  1.  1971. 

It  is  an  outrage  that  the  most  effluent 
nation  in  the  world  still  permits  any  of 
its  citizens  to  go  hungry,  and  It  is  the 
obligation  of  the  Congress  to  see  that 
those  without  food  get  it  now. 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  6,  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In- 
diana's largest  newspaper  has  expressed 
editorial  support  for  President  Nixon's 
Vietnam  policy. 

I  believe  that  the  Indianapolis  Star  re- 
flects the  thinking  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  Indiana  toward  the  President's 
leadership. 

The  President  has  inherited  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  our  history, 
and  deserves  the  support  of  the  Congress 
and  the  people  in  his  efforts  to  end  the 
Vietnam  war  as  quickly  as  possible  while 
not  turning  over  another  nation  to  Com- 
munist slavery. 

The  editorial  from  the  Indianapolis 
Star  follows : 

The  Right  Way 
President    Nixon.    In    his    addres.s    to    the 
American  people  Monday  night,  laid  on  the 
line  the  cold,  hard  facts  about  Vietnam, 

If  the  peace-at-any  price  advocates  thought 
the  President  was  (;olng  to  announce  a  new 
Munich  they  were  disappointed.  If  the  war- 
hawks  thought  he  would  order  an  Invasion 
of  North  Vietnam  they  also  were  disap- 
pointed. 

But  we  do  not  believe  the  majority  of 
Amerlcaiis,  the  "silent  majority"  Mr,  Nixon 
.'poke  of.  are  disappointed.  Rather,  It  Is  likely 
they  now  understand  more  clearly  the  efforts 
this  nation  has  made  to  end  the  war  and  the 
strategy  President  Nixon  is  applying  toward 
that  s^oal. 

In  the  successive  Elsenhower.  Kennedy. 
Ji  hnson  and  Nixon  admlnl-stratlons,  the 
United  States  has  made  It  clear  that  It  does 
not  seek  a  military  victory  In  Vietnam,  It 
has  sought  Instead  a  negotiated  settlement 
Including  only  one  mandatory  point:  South 
Vietnam's  right  to  determine  Its  own  destiny 
by  free  elections.  Representation  by  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  political  arm  oi  the 
Viet  Cong,  has  not  been  excluded 

Bvit.  .IS  President  Nixon  said.  Hanoi's  con- 
tinuing intransigence  has  resulted  in  agree- 
ment only  on  the  shape  of  the  table  at  the 
so-called  Paris  peace  talks — not  an  iota  more. 
The  President's  speech  indicated  that.  In 
spite  of  troop  withdrawals  that  have  already 
uiken  place,  the  chances  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  ase  dim.  though  the  door  in  Paris 
Is  still  open.  He  revealed  that  he  had  made 
personal  appeals  to  the  late  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  private  individuals, 
all  With  negative  results. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  borne  In 
mind  that,  while  Red  China  has  been  of  little 
help  to  North  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
supplied  practically  all  of  North  Vietnam's 
war-making  power  and  continues  to  equip 
Hanoi  with  every  kind  of  mllitiiry  equipment 
and  supplies  short  of  manpower.  There  Is  no 
doubt  Soviet  Russia  has  a  vested  interest  In 
continuing  the  war.  that  Russia  is  our  real 
enemy  and  that,  therefore,  any  kind  of  nego- 
tiated settlement  is  virtually  impossible  of 
achievement. 

In  his  address,  P»resident  Nixon  explained 
the  essentials  of  his  Vietnam  policy  which 
contemplates  an  orderly  reduction  In  U.S. 
troop  strength  there,  concurrent  with  a  pro- 
gressive "Vletnamization"  of  the  war.  He  un- 
derlined the  fact  that  training  and  equipping 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  would  be  accelerated 
so  that  they  will  be  rendered  capable  of  con- 
tinued effective  opf>osltlon  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  as  American  fighting 
men  are  withdrawn.  He  set  no  deadlines  for 
troop  withdrawals.  To  do  so,  he  pointed  out. 
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■would  merely  make  It  possible  for  the  enemy 
to  sit  tight  until  the  last  American  had  left, 
at  which  time  they  could  overrun  South  Viet- 
nam at  will. 

The  President's  plan  of  a  calculated  with- 
drawal does  not  depend  on  what  Hanoi  does 
or  does  not  do.  It  depends  on  this  nations 
actions  alone.  It  Is  a  way  out  that  does  not 
compromise  United  States  commitments  to 
South  Vietnam,  It  can  prevent  a  Commu- 
nist victory  In  a  strategic  area  of  Southeast 
Asia  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  a  big- 
ger, more  deadly  war.  It  is  a  plan  that  de- 
.serves  the  support  of  the  American  people,  of 
the  nation's  representatives  in  Congress  and 
of  those  who  may  be  planning  protest 
marches  and  "moratoriums" 

"It  is."  as  the  President  said,  "not  an  easy 
w.iy."  It  Is,  as  he  added,  "the  right  way." 


A    FORTHRIGHT    VICE    PRESIDENT 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice  Presi- 
dent AcNEw  reflects  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  "silent  majority"  on  the 
subject  of  civil  disobedience  and  violence. 
People  are  fed  up  with  this  sort  of  thing 
whatever  the  theme  song  and  they  would 
like  to  have  those  who  arc  sponsoring  or 
engaging  in  it  know  they  are. 

The  Vice  President  is  one  of  these 
"fed-up  "  Americans  and  he  has  laid  it 
on  the  line — to  his  credit.  In  this  con- 
text the  following  column  by  the  noted 
Columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick  appearing 
in  the  Washinston  Star  is  of  interest: 
Agnew  Becoming  a  Wonderfitt.  Hovsehoi  d 
■Word 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick  l 

In  this  award-conscious  .society,  which  is 
forever  presenting  Oscars.  Emmies,  brass 
plaques,  illuminated  scrolls,  and  other  bot- 
tlecaps  and  doorstops,  a  special  CJolden 
.stump  Award  should  be  devised  for  the  year's 
best  .-peech  by  a  man  in  public  life  If  nonil- 
n.itions  are  In  order  for  1969,  I  hereby  nomi- 
nate Splro  .Agnew's  speech  of  Oct  30  at  Har- 
ri  iburg   It  was  a  beaut. 

The  vice  president.  It  will  be  recalled, 
hid  gone  down  to  New  Orleans  on  the  19th 
for  a  Republic  fund-raising  rally  He  seized 
the  occasion  to  denounce  "a  fpirit  of  na- 
tion.il  m.asochism.  encouraged  by  an  effete 
corps  of  impudent  snobs  who  characterize 
themselves  as  Intellectuals," 

Holy  smokes!  Here  in  Washington,  the  re- 
action was  cataclysmic.  The  Post  was  aghast. 
Everywhere  one  looked,  liberals  were  clutch- 
ing their  throats  and  turning  purple  Around 
and  :ibout  the  Hill.  Republican  moderates 
were  saying  tsk.  t^k.  and  now.  now.  The 
general  a.ssumptlon  of  the  cocktail  crowd 
was  that  the  vice  president  would  be  sum- 
moned back  to  the  White  Hou.se.  there  to 
have  his  mouth  washed  out  with  soap.  Tlie 
"dump  Agnew"  movement  had  begun, 

A  le.ss  astute  president  than  Rlchaid  Nixon 
might  have  yielded  to  the  hissing  of  our 
local  gaggle  of  geese,  Nixon  has  an  intuitive 
.sense  about  these  things  He  stayed  in  the 
dugout  and  left  his  pitcher  on  the  mound. 
On  the  30th.  Agnew  turned  up  in  Harris- 
burg. 

"A  little  over  a  week  ago."  the  vice  presi- 
dent began.  I  took  a  rather  unusual  step  for 
a  vice  president:  I  said  something.  Particu- 
larly. I  said  something  that  was  predictably 
unpopular  with  the  people  who  would  like  to 
run  the  country  without  the  Inconvenience 
of  seeking  public  office.  I  said  I  did  not  like 
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--  Of  the  thrn^  I  XJ^'^^wC  eL'olrrg" 

rovrrmeLCtr::V""^''tiser^"^^ 

^Th;:lTsr^CN^wUrra^y  aga.   U  . 

tanuums  are  Insidiously  destroying  the  fab- 
^''=A°gL^Tvo:ed'*hrowTstrong  belief  in  a 

..,rTo  dissent^  'tuf  rdo'Lt^'feUevi 
peaceful  "^^^^J^^'y^^.^^awfuf  or  unlawful. 
rV  '^y"°ap?rral  or'  e^n  my  sUence  where 
r^e  pu^pos^  IS  fundamentally  ^'^^°^'}^^-^^ 
Ihe  case  of  the  Vietnam  Moratorium   the  ob- 

"*The  tragedy   of   the  Moratorium   turnout 

Sirs  !'s  7»r^rs» -'" 

"^'.^'L"™™,,  mo,.,  Tbl.  .»  .  .p~oh 
b  ™"k.  .  b....rm8  r«.-  It  ««■  ">' '>«^- 

irrELrr.-.r«"rbSisrs 

word. 


M-DAY  BLOOD  DRIVE 


that  a  few  hundred  Hill  workers  wiU  ex 
press  thSr  feelings  about  their  feUow 

"The  need  for  blood  in  the  Wa^ington 
area    is    practically    endless.    The    Red 
Cross  estimates  this  need  at  150  pints 
perday-minimum.  Fifty  PiJ?^  P^^^^^ 
So  toward  the  treatment  of  children  who 
suffer  from  leukemia.  Several  hundred 
mo?;pmrper  week  are  neede^^or  open 
hpart  surgery.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
source  for^b^od  other  than  the  human 
bodv  There  is  no  substitute  for  It. 
''Tcan  think  of  no  activity  more  worth- 
while than  the  saving  of  human  hve^^ 
Surely  it  is  one  activity  which  deserves 
The  support  of  all  of  us  regard^ess^  our 
stands  on  public  issues.  For  this  reason 
I   urge   my   colleagues   to   support   this 
w'or  hy  effort  by  both  giving  blood  them^ 
selves   and   by   encouraging   their   staff 
members  to  donate. 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 

HON.  FREdIcHWENGEL 

OF    lOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 
Twrr    qpHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
ed^iriaffS^Sly  is  from  the  Albuquer- 
que, N.  Mex..  Tribune,  m  thf  ftate  of 
New  Mexico.  The  editorial  follows. 

IFTom  the  Albuquerque  ,  N^  Mex. ).  Tribune. 
'  July   19.   19691 

THE  Truck  Bill  Again 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 
Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  the  media  of  this  Nation 
wlU  doubtlessly  focus  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tpntion  on  activities  relating  to  the  so- 
caUed  moratorium.  If  the  past  suggests 
ariything.  It  wiU  be  that  precious  little  of 
Tconstnictlve  nature  wiU  receive  the  at- 
tention of  our  national  press.  Violent 
and    offensive    actions    either    for    or 
against   the    war   will   enjoy    enormous 
coverage  while  the  constructive  and  law  - 
abiding  actions  will  take  place  m  the 
shadows.  ^        ,,  ... 

Mr.  speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  coUeagues  to  the  M- 
Day  Blood  Drive"  which  Is  bemg  orga- 
nized by  a  group  of  V oung  Cap  tol  HUl 
workers  for  Friday.  November  !*•  Ttus 
group  is  nonpolitical  and  nonpart^an, 
It  comprises  both  supporters  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  its  critics.  WhUe  thousands 
will  be  expressing  their  opinion  of  the 
war.  the  leaders  of  the  blood  drive  hope 


congress  which  last  year  shelved  a  bill  to 
peS  logger,  wider  and  heavier  trucks  o^ 
Ihe   interstate   highway   sy^te"^' ^^^  °f^^f„ 
S^w  in  studying  a  somewhat  modified  ver- 

""■^e  new  blU  would  lift  the  present  73.280- 
po^r^e'Ight  limit,  extend  the  wldthjunit 

^rtri^rnrlXs^v"i^.ues^"n    a.e 

r/s  fe^rleV  lo^ ^Tnrgr^e^t^r 

'^'^'L  factors,  the  truckere  contend,  also 
wo^r  promote  safety  by  permitting  im- 
proved braking  ability  ^^r  ^igr.gs^na  bet- 
ter road  vislbUlty  for  their  drtvere. 

T^e  industry's  primary  int^re^ J^  ^he  bUl, 
of  course.  Is  the  greater  ^'=°f'°f"'\"^,"k'e'i« 
lareer  vehicles  would  provide  for  truckers 
anf  lower  per  unit  hauUng  cost*  for  custom- 
ers—a  legitimate  interest,  certainly. 
'I^t  thit  interest  must  be  ^«gf^^^i^f^^. 
the  public's  interest  in  the  use  of  the  inter- 

fot;      astern— a      $60      billion,      taxpayer- 
financed'  SecUnd    the    other    highway 

^^^TuUrvI^e'presidTnfGlorge  Kachleln 
Of  the  Cerican  Automobile  Association 
Which  opposes  the  bin.  charges  the  ext^a 
truck  weights  permitted  (up  to  108.500 
Sounds  for  a  nine-axle  truck)  would  cost 
n  billion  for  road  repairs  in  1°  y/^^^'^  . 

And  even  if  the  bigger  rigs  could  operate 
saf^y  on  the  interstate,  millions  of  miles  of 
f«der  roads  on  which  some  of  them  would 
h^e  to  travel  are  far  below  the  inter^ta^  s 
dLlen  and  safety  standards.  Congress  has 
S  warned  by  the  National  Association  of 
STunty  Si^in^rs.  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  and  other  opponents. 

^rther  the  Improved  safety  factors  of 
thrSger   rigs   are   projected   ratiier   than 


proved.  And  the  sight  of  a  passing  ^"^k  ^-^ 
lareer  or  heavier  than  those  now  permlttea 
^ml  unu^ly  to  steady  the  nerves  of  the 

"^Srha^^r  t"e  truckers'  interests  are  out- 
weiehed  by  the  public  interest  in  safe  and 
Gnomic  use  of  the  highways  The  new  bil 
ZuTjoln  the  old  one  on  the  congressional 
shelf.  ^^^^^^^___ 

GOLF  TAPS  HARPER  INTO  HALL  OF 
FAME 

HON.  G.  WILLIAM^WHITEHURST 

OF    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 
Mr  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  the  Professional  Golf  Aviation 
elected  Chandler  Harper  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  of  the  PGA.  Ever  since  he  won  the 
vtr^fnla   State  Amateur  Championship 
It  the  age  oi  16  In  1930.  Chandler  Harper 
has  brought  distinction  txD  his  commu- 
nS-  m  Portsmouth.  Va..  and  to  the  Com 
monwealth.  He  has  always  been  a  keen 
competitor  but  has  exemplified  the  high- 
est standards   of   couri^esy   and  sports 
manship  which  golf  has  ^'^ought  to  the 
sDorts  worid.  Mr.  Harper  now  opeiates 
Ss  own  golf  club.  Bide-A-Wee.  In  Ports- 
mouth and  this  fall  I  had  the  honor  o 
S    present    for    the   worid    seniors 
match    between    Tommy    Bolt    of    tne 
United  States  and  John  Panton  of  Scot- 
land   On  Tuesday,   November   18    Mr. 
Harper  will  receive  his  HaU  of  Fame 
SroU  at  the  PGA  meeting  in  Phoenix, 

Mr  Sneaker  I  am  inserting  In  the 
R.^oKo\Tarticle  by  Dick  Welsh^^dch 
aooeared  In  the  Vlrginian-PUot  on  Sun- 
S!November  2,  In  which  Mr.  Harper  s 
achievements  have  been  so  effectively 
listed: 

GOLF    TAPS    HARPER    INTO    HALL    OF    FAME 

(By  Dick  Welsh) 
PoRTSMOtiTH.-Chandler   Harper   Saturday 
took    his    place    among    Americas    all-time 

^"■'Alls^-vear-old  Portsmouth  professional 
wa?elect el  "  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  Pro- 
fl^ional  Golfers  Association,  an  honor 
tltt  hai  l2^n  bestowed  on  only  30  golfers 

'"MeL'be'rs  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  selected 
"X^PoTradnotl^d  Harper  of  his  elec- 
tion todat  ago  but  the  announcement  was 
not  made  public  until  fat^rday^ 

■Election    t-o    the    NaUonal    P^A    Hall    oi 
Fame  is  one  thing  I've  always  wanted.    Har 
p^rLid    "It  is  something  that  every  golfer 
Tan^  because  it  Is  an  honor  given  by  other 

^°"l"am  elated,  I  was  hoping  such  a  day 
^■°^^trto\he  H:;ro"Vam:  is  based  on 
a  ^i^fess^nal  golfer's  competitive  perform- 
tn«  for  his  career.  The  golfer  must  be  50 
vears  of  age  or  older  and  must  have  retired 
lorn    competitive   golf,    at    least   as    a    U>xxr 

"liarner  hasn't  plaved  the  PGA  tour  on  a 
reS  bal^  since  'igSS.  the  year  he  «J 
n^^  to  the  U.S.  Ryder  Cup  ^ea^  .He  left 
S^share  of  records  for  the  pros  toshoot  at^ 
in  1954  Harper  won  the  Texas  Open  with 
one  of^he  houest  scoring  streaks  in  PGA 
^^Uy.  He  fired  ^-^^^'^^''^^'^llT,  Ties'. 
^^^S^ho'Tret^rrof'' 89^^11  stands,  in 
th^face  il  ttie  Nlcklaus-Palmer  challenge. 
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Harper  shares  the  3fl-hole  record,  128,  with 
Sam  Snead  and  two  other  proa.  The  72-hole 
mark  fell  to  Mike  3ouchaK"8  267  after  It  had 
stood  for  Ave  years. 

Harjjer's  career  tpans  more  than  40  years. 
He  holds  records  as  both  the  youngest  and 
oldest  golfer  ever  to  win  the  Virginia  State 
Open  He  wae  18  when  he  won  the  State 
Open  for  the  first  time,  in  1932,  and  this 
year,  at  55.  he  won  for  a  record  ninth  time. 
At  16,  In  1930,  Harper  had  won  the  Virginia 
State  Amateur  while  he  was  a  golf  star  at 
Wilson  High. 

Chandler's  first  big  win  on  the  national 
scene  came  In  tlie  1942  International  4-BalI 
with  Herman  Kelser.  He  went  on  to  other 
victories  in  post-war  years — the  1950  Tuc  on 
Open,  the  1933  El  Paso  Open.  1954  Texas 
Open,  and  the  Colonial  National  Invitation 
at  Fort  Worth  end  the  Virginia  Beach  Open 
In  1955. 

Harper*'!  greaitest  triumph  of  all  was  the 
Nauonal  PGA  title  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  In 
1950. 

Since  he  left  the  tour  14  years  ago,  Harper 
has  operated  hla  own  golf  club,  Blde-A-Wee, 
and.  In  tlie  last  five  years,  has  concentrated 
on  Senior  tournaments.  His  big  wins  In  over- 
60  competition  jwas  the  1957  PGA  Senlora 
and  World  Senli^rs  title,  the  latter  achieved 
over  Max  FaullUier  In  Dundee.  Scotland.  2 
up.- In  1968. 

Thte  year,  H*rper  executed  an  off-the- 
course  first.  He  Ibrcught  the  World  Seniors 
Match  to  the  Onlted  States  for  the  first  time, 
Blde-A-Wee  boating  the  match  between 
Tommy  Bolt  an(^  John  Panton.  Bolt  won  In 
39  holes. 

"It  Is  an  ho»or  Uiat  highlights  a  golf 
career."  Harper  tald.  ■'It  certainly  comes  ils 
the  great  climax  tor  me." 

Harper  by  no  means  will  go  Into  retire- 
ment as  a  Hall  ttf  Famer.  He  plans  to  make 
most  of  the  national  pro  ;  enlor  events  and 
some  state  tournaments  next  year. 

He  will  rerelvei  his  Hall  of  Fame  scroll  on 
Nov    18  at  the  PCIa  meeting  In  Phoenix. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Is  their  birthright  as  well  as  their  con- 
stitutional right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  historically,  the  courts  of 
the  land  have  t»een  receptive  to  flndings 
by  Congress  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
various  questions  of  fact.  In  my  view,  this 
Issue  is  one  of  fact,  and  the  fact  's.  that 
the  astronauts  have  the  legal  right  to 
publicly  express  their  rclieious  faith 
during  the  course  of  space  flight. 


RETURN    OP    THE    NATIVES 


RELIGIOtS  ACTIVITIES 
ASTRONAUTS 


BY 


i 


HON.  I^OBERT  PRICE 

I  or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday^  November  6,  1969 

Mr.  PRICE  olf  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lu- 
KENS)  in  sponsoring  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion that  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  exercises  of  faith  as  practiced  by 
astronauts  engaged  in  space  flight  are 
compatible  with  the  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  religion  which  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  introduction  of  this  resolution  was 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  certain  godless 
individuals  have  instituted  court  action 
in  my  home  State  of  Texas,  action  aimed 
at  prohibiting  astronauts  from  conduct- 
ing any  religious  activities  while  In 
space. 

I  am  appalled  that  such  a  lawsuit 
has  been  brought  In  our  courts.  The  fact 
that  it  was  brought  in  the  State  of  Texas 
increases  my  indignation. 

Our  intrepid  space  explorers  are  turn- 
ing science  Action  Into  reality.  In  so 
doing,  they  face  dangers  that  boggle  the 
mind.  To  deny  them  the  right  to  express 
their  religious  faith  during  their  voyages 
denies  them  the  spiritual  comfort  which 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Afri- 
can nation  of  Liberia,  ruled  by  Negroes 
and  extending  citizenship  only  to  mem- 
bers of  that  race,  has  deported  70  Amer- 
ican Ne-rrocs  who  migrated  there  2  years 
ago  seeking  what  they  called  freedom. 

It  seems  that  the  sroup  originally  con- 
sisted of  150,  but  about  50  have  already 
returned  to  the  United  State.s.  The  re- 
mainder became  naturalized  Liberian 
citizens  and  found  jobs. 

Liberia  offers  land  to  all  immigrants 
but.  desiring  a  fully  integrated  society — 
except  for  the  ruling  aristocracy — de- 
mands that  they  not  settle  in  ghettoes, 
but  settle  uniformly  over  the  countryside 
to  provide  a  civilizing  influence. 

But  the  American  Negro  "freedom- 
•seckers  "  were  unwilling  to  comply  with 
the  Liberian  Government's  desegrega- 
tion PTuidelines,  or  to  work  for  a  living — 
and  far  from  being  an  uplifting  influ- 
ence, created  for  themselves  an  environ- 
ment even  more  deplorable  than  the 
American  ghettoes  they  fled,  and  more 
wretched  than  the  indigenous  popula- 
tion. 

Apparently  the  Liberian  Government 
felt  no  guilt  or  self-condemnation  be- 
cause of  the  squalor  the  American  Ne- 
groes lived  in,  but  rightfully  felt  its  coun- 
try and  people  were  imfairly  burdened 
by  their  presence — and  so  deported  them 
as  undesirable  eliens. 

The  environmentalists  must  be  at  a 
complete  loss  to  explain  this  reaction. 
None  of  their  standby  cliches  apply. 
White  racism  cannot  be  blamed.  Police 
brutality  is  absent.  No  "civil  rights"  were 
deprived  them. 

Of  course,  the  downtrodden  U.S. 
taxp.iyers  can  expect  the  return  of  70 
additions  to  the  domestic  relief  rolls,  and 
as  a  reward  for  charity  to  the  poor,  be 
blamed  for  the  inability  of  those  Afro- 
Americans  to  develop  their  national 
identity  and  adapt  to  their  natural 
heritage. 

I  include  a  news  story  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

(From   the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  4,    1969) 

Liberia  Ovstinc  70  US.  Blacks  Who  Looked 

FOB  "Real  Presdom" 

(By  Stanton  B.  Peabody) 

Monrovia.  Liberia.  November  3  ~  Mere 
than  70  black  American  immigrants,  who 
came  here  two  years  ago  saying  "We  never 
had  real  freedom  In  America,"  have  been 
given  seven  days  to  leave  the  country  as  un- 
desirable aliens. 
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Attorney  Oeneral  James  Pierre  told  news- 
men today  that  Americans  were  living  In  a 
deplorable  state,  with  no  visible  means  cf 
support.  "We  do  not  know  how  these  people 
are  living;  they  do  not  even  make  gardens 
he  said. 

Tlie  Immigrants  were  amrng  150  Ameri- 
cans who  arrived  here  In  November,  1967 
Since  then,  some  of  them-  mainly  the 
younger  ones— have  returned  to  the  United 
Sta'es  saying  they  were  misled  abnu:  Liberia 

About  25  others  became  naturalized 
Liberian  citizens  and  found  Jobs  On^  ^r.^xip 
runs  two  Ice  cream  parlors  In  Monrovia. 

Pierre  said  Liberia  had  ottered  land  to  all 
the  immigrants  in  accordance  with  its  u.sual 
policies,  but  added  that  the  government  de- 
ina'-.ds  that  immigrants  spread  cut  and 
assimilate  with  the  population. 

Tlie  group  facing  expulsion  has  continued 
to  live  as  a  colony  in  the  village  of  Gfartala 
about  15  miles  Inland  from  Monrovia  A  Gov- 
ernment team  that  visited  the  village  re- 
crnlly  expressed  dismay  at  the  way  they  were 
living,  Pierre  said 

The  government,  he  added,  could  not  toler- 
<\te  this  situation  Since  the  Americans  had 
been  In  Liberia  for  two  years  and  had  not 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens, 
they  were  considered  undesirable  aliens  and 
must  leave,  he  i-atd 


JAPAN  S  LEGACY  AND  DESTINY  OF 
CHANGE 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

(If    SOt'TlI    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6.  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Prime 
Minister  Sato  visits  Washington  on  No- 
vember 19  he  will  be  accompanied  by  his 
able  and  distinguished  Foreign  Minister, 
Kuchi  Aichl.  This  will  be  an  extremely 
important  visit  which  will  affect  the  fu- 
ture destiny  of  the  two  greatest  indus- 
trial powers  in  the  free  world. 

Foreign  Affairs  published  an  outstand- 
ing article  in  its  October  issue  by  Foreign 
Minister  Kiichi  Aichi  on  "Japan's  Legacy 
and  Destiny  of  Change.  '  Before  the  Pres- 
ident and  Prime  Minister  enter  into  these 
very  important  and  timely  discussions 
here  in  Washington,  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  people  of  our  country 
the  Foreign  Minister's  splendid  and 
superb  article: 

Japan's  Lxcact  and  DESTirrr  of  Change 

(By  Kllchl  Alchl) 
For  a  nation  whose  founding  is  lost  In  the 
mists  of  antiquity.  Japan  Is  in  many  respects 
a  very  new  country.  List  year  we  celebrated 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Meljl  Res- 
toration, which  marked  our  entry  Into  the 
modern  world  This  ye.ir  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  which  I  am  honored  to  head, 
observed  Its  centennial.  By  contrast,  the 
United  St.ites,  which  is  in  every  respect  a 
young  nation,  possesses  a  number  of  institu- 
tions that  are  far  older  than  many  of  Japan's 
The  Department  of  State,  fcr  example.  Is  only 
a  dozen  years  short  of  Its  bicentennial,  and 
Harvard  University,  with  Its  333-year-old 
history.  Is  more  than  three  times  the  age  of 
my  own  alma  m.»ter.  Tokyo  University,  now 
in  its  ninety-second  year. 

Thi«  newness  of  modem  Japan,  which 
makes  U  unique  among  the  "advanced"  na- 
tions, is  also  an  essential  key  to  our  view  of 
the  world.  To  understand  Japan's  outlook 
and  Its  vision  of  the  future,  It  U  necessary 
first  to  comprehend  our  country's  brief  and 
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turbulent  history  as  a  modern  sUte.  and  the 
effects  these  compressed  events  have  had  on 
the  Japanese  mind. 

T»o  sets  of  events  In  particular  have  been 
decisive  in  their  impact:  the  developments 
leading  to  the  MelJl  Restoration,  which  forci- 
bly integrated  Japan  Into  the  nineteenth- 
century  Jungle  of  world  diplomacy,  and  total 
defeat  In  the  Second  World  War.  which  pro- 
foundly changed  Japan's  direction  as  a  mod- 
ern nation-state.  

The  first  of  these  traumatic  national  ex- 
periences is  so  recent  that,  until  a  decade  or 
so  ago,  there  were  people  still  living  with 
personal  memories  of  the  feudal  Tokuga»a 
era  Indeed,  Japan's  "age  of  discontinuity, 
to  borrow  Professor  Peter  Druckers  apt 
phrase,  began  not  with  the  contemporary 
technological  explosion,  but  with  the  arrival 
in  1853  of  America's  "black  ships.'  which 
came  to  open  up  Japan,  and  were  met  on  the 
beach  at  Kurihama  by  the  feudal  levy  armed 
with  matchlocks  and  pikes,  "as  on  Bosworth 

^From  that  moment  to  the  present,  the  lot 
of  our  people  has  been  forced  change— rapid 
relentless  and  often  violent— and  painful 
adaptation  to  change. 

At  the  moment  of  Japans  forced  emergence 
from  250  veaxs  of  peaceful  seclusion,  the 
world  wa«  indeed  a  Jungle.  Powerful,  well- 
organized  and  ruthless  Western  states,  armed 
with  tools  and  weapons  forged  in  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  were  engaged  either  In  Im- 
posing their  will  on  the  weaker  lands  of  Asia 
knd  Africa  or  In  reducing  them  outright  t« 
colonies  and  dependencies.  Ailing  China,  long 
the  cultural  and  political  leader  of  Eastern 
Asia,  was  slowly  being  nibbled  away  by  the 
Western  powers.  Korea,  like  Japan,  lay 
dormant  In  seclusion,  but  vast  areas  of 
Southeast  Afiia  were  already  under  West«m 
domUiatlon.  Aggressive  Tsarist  Russia  cast  a 
long  shadow  over  the  Siberian  wastes,  touch- 
ing the  northern  approaches  of  the  Japanese 
islands.  All-powerful  Britain  had  recently 
thrashed  the  Chinese  EmpU-e  in  the  Opium 
War  (an  event  which  deeiply  impressed  our 
forefathers) .  and  Its  fleets  dominated  the  seas 
of  Pacific  Asia.  .  ,„    »    „ 

Japan  itself  had  felt  the  bite  of  Western 
arms  when  warships  from  the  West.  In  puni- 
tive action,  reduced  to  ashes  the  ports  of  the 
recalcitrant  Lordfi  of  Choshu  and  Satfiuma, 
then  the  most  powerful  men  In  feudal  Japan. 
Moreover,  the  civil  war  which  preceded  the 
restoration  was  marked  by  BrlUsh  and  French 
intrigues.  No  wonder  the  Japanese  people, 
sensing  a  threat  to  their  very  existence,  began 
their  long  quest  for  military  and  diplomatic 
security. 

The  pattern  this  quest  took,  over  the  next 
75  years,  was  largely  determined  by  Japans 
view  of  the  world  envlronmemt  In  which  our 
country  found  Itself.  Clearly.  isolaUon  w-a£  no 
longer  a  realistic  alternative;  some  form  of 
participation  in  the  outside  world  was  re- 
quired. In  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  people 
this  participation  could  be  neither  passive 
nor  confined  to  a  regional  scale,  in  the  shelter 
of  some  stable  East  Asian  conamunity  of  na- 
Uons.  capable  together  of  keeping  a  regional 
balance  of  power  while  fending  off  alien 
intruders.  No  such  community  or  capablUty 
existed.  Finally.  Japan's  almost  total  lack  of 
natural  resources  required  for  the  building 
of  a  modern  economy  dictated  active  par- 
ticipation in  world  trade. 

Thus  our  country  felt  It  had  no  choice  but 
to  adapt  aggressively  to  changed  circum- 
stances and.  as  a  matter  of  survival,  to  em- 
bark on  a  perilous  competition  with  the  West 
in  pursuit  of  ever-receding  security  frontiers. 
During  the  first  quarter-centtu-y  of  its 
modern  history.  Japan  laid  the  foundations 
for  future  growth  and  security  by  selectively 
Westernizing  the  basic  social,  economic  and 
political  InsUtutlons,  and  by  launching  Its 
own  delayed  Industrial  revolution.  With  the 
beginning  of  Its  second  quarter-century,  la 
the  1890b,  those  prepaa-atlona  bore  fruit.  In 


the  environment  of  accelerated  Western  im- 
perlaUam,  our  country  developed  into  a 
strong  miUtary  power,  capable  of  defeaUng 
first  the  Chinese  and  then  the  Ruaslans. 
Within  60  years  of  Commodore  Perry's  visit, 
Japan  had  attained  membership  In  the 
worlds  Big  Five.  With  these  credentials, 
which  Involved  transforming  Itself  into  the 
conquering  Image  of  the  alien  powers  It  once 
had  feared.  Japan  plunged  into  Its  third 
quarter-century,  which  culminated  in  the 
holocaust  of  1945. 

The  events  ol  those  first  75  years,  which 
in  retrospect  unfolded  with  the  inexorability 
of  a  Greek  tragedy,  exacted  a  great  price 
in  our  nation's  public  spirit  and  personal 
sacrifice.  For  three-quarters  of  a  century  tne 
state  made  enormous  demands  on  the  peo- 
ple at  the  expense  of  social  and  political  de- 
velopment, and  the  people  responded  faith- 
fully The  slogan  of  the  times.  "Rich  Coun- 
try for  Strong  Arms."  expressed  the  intensity 
of  Japans  initial  fear  of  the  West,  and  sym- 
bolized the  popular  determination  to  over- 
take and  surpass  the  West.  Yet  this  single- 
minded  course,  whose  supreme  and  final  ef- 
fort was  the  war  in  which  Japanese  arnvs 
were  carried  to  far-flung  reaches  of  Asia  and 
the  Paciflc,  ended  in  utter  ruin  In  the  ashes 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  trauma  of  utter 
defeat  In  1945.  and  the  restructuring  of  the 
international  environment  which  followed. 
produced  changes  In  my  country  as  mo- 
mentous as  those  initiated  by  the  coming  of 
the  black  ships  In  1853.  For  the  second  time 
the  Japanese  state,  society  and  world  view 
were  fundamentally  transformed.  No  doubt 
the  reforms  Introduced  by  the  seven-year- 
long American  Occupation  gave  great  im- 
petus to  these  changes,  but  in  my  view  it 
was  our  people,  painfully  adapting  once 
more  to  drastically  altered  circumstances, 
who  shaped  contemporary  Japan. 

In  defeat  the  Japanese  people  were  drawn 
into  themselves  as  never  before.  The  nation 
had  suffered   grievously   from  the  war    was 
utterly  disillusioned  with  the  past,  and  for 
the  time  being  was  consumed  by  the  dai  y 
desperate     struggle     for     livelihood     amid 
shortages  and  Inflation.  Even  basic  moral  and 
social  values  had  been  shattered  or  discarded 
m   the   national  catastrophe,  and   the  pain 
was    as    much    spiritual    as    physical.    The 
earlier    quest    for    security- and    then    for 
power  and  glory— held   no   meaning  or  at- 
traction m  the  nuclear  age.  Stripped  of  the 
trappings   of   a   major   power,  exhausted    In 
the   home   islands   under   the   forcible   pro- 
tection of  victorious  America,  and  confronted 
with  the  mammoth  tasks  of  economic  recon- 
struction,  our   people   had   no   stomach   for 
involvement    in    the    troubles    surrounding 

them. 

Asia  was  in  turmoil  in  the  immediate  post- 
war years  The  sparks  of  Asian  nationalism, 
fanned  in  part  by  Japans  wartime  forays, 
suddenly  burst  into  flame  throughout  South 
and  Southeast  Asia.  China  was  in  the  birth 
throes  of  the  Communist  state,  the  dark 
clouds  of  the  cold  war  were  gathering  rapidly 
and  the  groundwork  was  being  laid  for  to- 
day's three-way  confrontation  among  the 
two  superpowers,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Communist  China.  Re- 
lated problems  of  divided  Korea,  Viet  Nam 
and  China,  and  the  gap  (so  vilde  in  Asia) 
between  North  and  South,  rich  and  poor,  had 
already  been  defined  and  needed  but  a  little 
time  to  sharpen  into  major  concerns  of  our 

Yet  our  people  felt  Insulated  from  all  this 
bv  our  own  powerlessness  and  by  the  fact 
that  our  security  was  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States,  which  had  entered  the 
Asian  vacuum  left  by  Japan's  defeat.  The 
people  felt  incapable  as  well  as  disinclined 
either  to  act  or  react  in  the  face  of  the  mo- 
mentous events  on  their  doorstep.  Their 
overriding  concern  was  economic  recovery 
and  the  watchword  was  "Increase  Produc- 
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tion  "  What  they  yearned  for  was  the  modest 
prosperty  of  a  middle-class  nation,  quietly 
content  In  Its  home  Islands,  shunning  unnec- 
essary foreign  involvement  and,  above  all, 
renouncing  war. 

The  postwar  "peace"  Constitution,  though 
espoused     by     the     American     Occupation, 
evoked  a  deep  response  in  the  innermost  feel- 
ings of  the  Japanese  people.  Few  welcomed 
defeat  and  foreign  occupation,  but  still  fewer 
thirsted  for  revenge  or  yearned  for  the  lost 
days  of  greatness  of  empire.  In  addition,  the 
new  Constitution  discarded  the  old  conuols 
designed  to  perpetuate  an  all-powerful  state, 
and  provided  for  individual  freedom  and  civil 
liberties.     Institutions     were     reformed     or 
evolved  anew  In  all  fields.  especiaUy  In  edu- 
cation, labor-management  relations  and  em- 
phasis on  mass  consumption.  All  these  in- 
novations received  wide  popular  support— 
among  the   older  generations,   who  remem- 
bered the  profitless  restraints  and  sacrifices 
of  the  past,  as  well  a*  among  the  younger 
generations,  who  now  take  for  granted  both 
their    freedom    and    their    progress    toward 
prosperity. 

The  freedoms  of  the  new  open  society  well 
served  the  national  quest  for  economic  se- 
curity The  energy  which  had  gone  into  main- 
taining strong  armaments  was  redirected 
into  rebuilding  and  then  expanding  the  in- 
dustrial plant,  and  Improving  mass  living 
standards.  By  dint  of  hard  work,  sound  tech- 
nology, efficient  administration  and  prevail- 
ing social  and  poUtlcal  stability  (despite 
occasional  turmoil),  the  Japanese  people 
made.  In  retrospect,  their  Initial  adjustment 
to  the  radically  changed  environment  of  the 
postwar  world. 

Moreover,  the  multilateral  and  increas- 
ingly free  and  open  world  economic  system, 
built  up  by  the  West  since  the  Second  World 
War  and  buttressed  by  global  and  regional 
institutions  for  cooperation,  has  provided  the 
Ideal  environment  for  Japan  and  other  na- 
tions to  pursue  their  national  economic  ob- 
jectives. It  Is  neither  the  Jungle  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century  nor  the  protectionist 
thicket  of  the  1930s.  Since  postwar  recovery, 
the  expanding  world  economic  system,  se- 
cured from  all-out  war  by  the  relatively 
stable  superpower  balance,  has  favored  eco- 
nomic-minded countries,  and  Japan  among 
them  has  prospered. 

Japan's  postwar  recovery  was  speeded  by 
early  U.S.  material  assistance  and.  Indirectly, 
by   international  developments  such   as  the 
courageous   United   Nations   defense   of    the 
Republic    of    Korea.    By    1952.    which    also 
marked   the  end   of  the  American   Occupa- 
tion, the  rebuilt  Japanese  economy  was  be- 
ginning   again    to    compete    successfully    In 
world  markets.  In  subsequent  years.  Japan 
Joined   all   the  major  International   Institu- 
tions— the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies, 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  others. 
Beginning  In  the  mid-1950s.  Japan  set  con- 
sistent records  In  rates  of  economic  growth, 
progressing  from  bare  subsistence  to  today's 
modest  prosperity.  In  which  its  gross  national 
product  surpasses  all  but  the  United  States 
In  the  free  world.  The  goal  of  affluence,  how- 
ever  remains  distant,  since  Japan's  1968  per 
capita  income  of  $1,110  ranks  but  twentieth 
m  the  world,  a  lag  reflected  in  the  low  In- 
comes   of    the    smaller-scale    manufacturing 
and    agricultural    enterprises,    and    In    such 
unmet  social-capital  needs  as  roads,  sewers, 
housing,   parks   and   other   pubhc  amenities 
that  Western  Europe  and  North  America  take 
tor  granted. 

This  concentration  of  the  Japanese  people, 
first  on  recovery  and  then  on  building  the 
bases  for  their  economic  security,  hae  pro- 
duced gratifying  results.  The  economy  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  one  of  the  highest  rates  in 
the  world;  long-standing  weaknesses  in  the 
traditional  sectors  of  the  economy  are  grad- 
ually being  ameliorated;  and  future  growth 
targets  have  been  set  high.  In  international 
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trade  the  dynanilc  Japanese  economy  has 
long  since  outgrown  the  conceptual  con- 
flnes  of  a  reglonfil  autarkic  unit,  Implied 
ncept  of  a  "Greater  East 
ty  Sphere."  Although 
through  trado,  Iniiestment  and  economic  as- 
sistance Japan  Is  a  major  factor  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  free  Asia,  the  Japa- 
nese economy  Is  jellectlvely  Integrated  Into 
the  global  econonnjlc  system,  trading  with  the 
remotest  corners  bf  the  world.  (The  United 
States  U.  of  course,  the  leading  partner,  ac- 
counting for  roughly  one-third  of  Japan's 
two-way  trade  )     j 

A  quarter-centiB-y  after  Hiroshima  and  the 
arrival  of  General  [Douglas  MicArthur,  Japan 
has  established  i  strong  base  for  future 
economic  and  soclil  development,  has  earned 
membership  among  the  world's  leading  In- 
dustrial powers  anp  flnds  Itself  accused,  from 
time  to  time,  of  balng  an  "economic  animal" 

i       " 

The  postwar  q\)est  for  economic  security 
htis  been  that  of  ian  Inward-looking  people, 
forced  for  lack  of  jresources  to  seek  Its  liveli- 
hood In  the  outsl|le  world.  Propelled  by  cir- 
cumstances Into  external  trade,  the  Japanese 
people  have  nonetheless  remained  politi- 
cally aloof,  apprehensive  of  any  strife  near 
^helr  shores,  and  tearful  lest  they  become  In- 
volvM'ln  a  confll<jt  not  of  their  own  making. 
"  The  pTiblic  conviction  has  been  that  the  main 
stress  in  Japan's  foreign  relations  should  be 
on  what  came  to  be  known  8is  "economic  di- 
plomacy," at  least)  while  affluence  Is  yet  to  be 
attained  at  honte.  TTie  Economic  Affairs 
Bureau  has  long  l»een  regarded  as  the  princi- 
pal department  in  the  Foreign  Ministry  No- 
where In  the  popular  psychology  has  there 
been  an  appetite  for  active  political  leader- 
ship In  International  affairs. 

To  be  sure,  the  desire  to  remain  aloof  from 
political  Involvement  has  not  meant  lack  of 
Interest  In  the  re$t  of  the  world.  Our  people 
have  avidly  at>sorbed  foreign  (mainly  West- 
ern 1  trends  and  achievements  In  the  cultural 
and  recreational  fields,  as  well  as  the  eco- 
nomic, scientific  and  technological  Foreign 
travel  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bovinds.  in 
keeping  with  the  Improvement  In  living 
standards  International  contacts  and  Inter- 
changes, both  private  and  official,  have  been 
growing  at  an  extraordinary  rate,  and  public 
interest  In  world  affairs  (reported  volumi- 
nously by  the  Influential  Japanese  mass 
media)  murt  be  considered  at  least  as  great 
as  In  any  other  nation  In  the  world.  Reestab- 
Ushment  of  the  •worldwide  diplomatic  net- 
work as  soon  as  the  Peace  Treaty  came  Into 
effect,  and  subsequent  affiliation  with  all  the 
major  International  organizations,  were  ac- 
cepted as  a  matter  of  course,  largely  because 
this  degree  of  Inrilvement  appeared  directly 
related  to  national  prosperity. 

Apparently  the  concept  of  an  Inward- 
looking  "little  Japan,"  free  of  unnecessary 
foreign  entanglement,  has  seemed  preferable 
to  the  Instinctively  feared  and  discredited 
alternative  of  foreign  adventurism.  This  may 
also  explain  the  public  attitude  which  ac- 
cepted as  necessary  the  vital  and  mutually 
beneficial  Security  Treaty  with  the  United 
States,  while  at  the  same  time  displaying 
great  uneasiness  over  any  incident  involving 
American  bases  and  forces.  Even  those  who 
have  rejected  the  little-Japan  concept  speak 
In  terms  of  an  influential  Japan,  "great  with- 
out armaments." 

However,  to  dismiss  this  Inward-looklng- 
ness  as  a  temporary  phenomenon  due  to  hor- 
ror at  defeat  and  devastation,  or  to  treat  It 
as  a  form  of  nalvet*  that  can  be  dispelled 
by  governmental  public  relations,  is  to  dis- 
regard the  role  this  f)opular  psychology  has 
played  In  sustaining  Japan's  successful 
adaptation  over  the  past  24  years. 

A  quarter-century  In  the  short  history  of 
modern  Japan  la  not  an  Inconsiderable  span. 
After  all.  It  corresponds  to  one-third  of  the 
time  elapsed  between  the  Meljl  Restoration 
and    HiroHhlma.    A   more    realistic    reading 
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would  be  to  assume  that  the  Inward -looking 
mentality  has  deep  roots  in  the  new  Japan, 
especially  when  crowned  with  the  aura  of 
success.  Japan  has  not  only  achieved  reason- 
able prosperity,  but  has  also  enjoyed  un- 
broken peace  for  the  longest  period  since  the 
Tokugawa  era.  During  this  time  the  people 
have  not  only  rebuilt  their  economy,  but  have 
also  busied  themselves  in  the  arts.  In  litera- 
ture and  other  vital  areas  of  civilized  life,  en- 
riching their  great  heritage. 

Th>>re  has  been  a  revival  of  Interest  In  tra- 
ditional things  which  antedated  the  Meljl 
Restoration.  The  amazing  interest  In  archae- 
ology has  pushed  back  the  frontiers  of 
Japan's  national  origins,  and  together  with 
the  renewed  enthusiasm  for  Japanese  his- 
tory, e.speclally  pre-MelJl,  there  Is  a  strong 
concentration  on  things  Japanese.  Inward- 
looklngness  Is  apparently  satisfying  a  deep- 
seated  need  In  the  Japanese  people  to  find 
themselves  and  to  reestablish  their  Identity. 
In  this  sense  It  may  have  something  in  com- 
mon with  the  fierce  Meljl  determination  to 
keep  Japan  free  from  foreign  domination. 

Another  remarkable  result  of  Japan's 
{xxstwar  adaptation  Is  the  transformation 
apparent  in  the  national  personality  as  mani- 
fested in  politics.  In  business,  in  labor  rela- 
tions and  in  the  dally  Intercourse  of  all  Jap- 
ane.se.  regardle.ss  of  station.  The  democratiza- 
tion of  Japanese  society  Is  especially  evident 
In  politics,  since  even  the  most  conservative 
bureaucrat  now  knows  that  the  public  cannot 
be  "guided,  "  but  must  be  "persuaded"  or 
"sold.  '  He  also  knows  that  sales  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  public  Is  high,  especially 
on  outward-looking  subjects  such  as  military 
security  and  Japan's  political  role  In  the 
world.  Governmental  efforts  at  public  rela- 
tions have  yet  to  produce  a  clear  consensus  on 
matters  of  foreign  policy,  although  It  must 
also  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  political 
forces  In  Japan  that  thrive  on  the  lack  of 
consensus. 

Interestingly,  the  now  well-established 
habit  of  free  speech  has  opened  up  for  dis- 
cussion such  dreaded  and  once-taboo  sub- 
jects as  nuclear  weapons,  especially  In  con- 
nection with  the  Nonprollferation  Treaty, 
now  under  close  study.  There  Is  evidence  that 
serious  discussion  of  "outward-looking"  sub- 
jects has  begun,  although  not  yet  on  a  widely 
popular  basis.  Indications  are  that  the  Japa- 
nese people  are  slowly  becoming  aware  of 
further  changes  In  their  circumstances,  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  are  groping  toward 
new  forms  of  adaptation.  Some  people  de- 
scribe this  trend  as  a  revival  of  nationalism, 
although  whether  this  assessment  Is  accurate 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Japan  is  being  challenged  anew,  domesti- 
cally and  internationally,  and  may  be  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  of  change  and  adapta- 
tion. If  so,  this  period  of  change  may  well 
coincide  with  a  generational  change,  brought 
about  by  the  passage  of  time.  In  all  areas  of 
Japanese  leadership. 

Domestically  Japan  faces  two  great  prob- 
lems, both  of  which  have  become  increasingly 
visible  with  the  growth  in  prosperity  These 
are  public  hazards,  which  are  the  by-products 
of  industrialization:  and  the  lack  of  social 
capital,  which  Is  a  legacy  of  prewar  sacrifices 
fo'.lowed  by  postwar  concentration  on  pro- 
duction. Intense  industrialization  brought 
with  it  pollution  and  other  blights  thai  con- 
stitute a  growing  threat  to  the  public  safety. 
Industrialization  also  accelerated  the  urban- 
ization of  Japan,  spawning  huge  and  sprawl- 
ing megalopolises  while  nearly  emptying  cen- 
turlea-old  villages.  Urbanization,  In  turn, 
highlighted  the  Inadequacy  of  public  services 
and  amenities  during  a  time  when  the  public 
was  becoming  more  vocal  about  Its  right  to 
enjoy  life,  and  was  insistently  asking  when  It 
might  live  like  the  citizens  of  the  second- 
greatest  economy  in  the  free  world.  In  some 
cases,  such  as  the  lack  of  good  access  roads, 
the  problem  has  threatened  to  become  a 
bottleneck  to  the  expansion  of  production. 
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Thus  It  Is  now  acknowledged  throughout 
Japan  that  the  next  stage  in  the  quest  for 
economic  security  must  be  to  Improve  the 
.physical  environment.  The  next  decade,  it  is 
widely  screed,  should  be  devoted  not  slmplv 
to  the  expansion  of  production,  but  able  to 
the  creation  of  more  social  capital  and  the 
solution  of  the  problems  that  prosperity  ha.s 
brought.  The  press  Is  busy  pointing  out  the 
shortcomings  of  our  living  conditions,  while 
scholars  and  experts  are  full  of  suggestion  , 
on  how  best  to  solve  these  problems.  Polltlc.il 
circles  sensitive  to  the  trend  espouse  the 
people's  demands  and  the  Goveriunent  is  un- 
der dally  pressure. 

In  short,  the  whole  Issue  has  more  and 
more  assumed  the  character  of  a  natlon.il 
challenge,  a  fit  subject  to  absorb  the  greater 
part  of  our  ever-expanding  energies  for  the 
Immediate  future.  It  may  also  be  presumed 
that  concentration  on  these  problems  will 
strengthen,  rather  than  weaken,  the  Inu-ard- 
looklug   tendencies   of   the  Japanese  people. 

Ill 

On  the  International  front.  Japan'b 
adaptability  Is  now  being  challenged  by 
three  striking  developments.  One  Is  the  great- 
ly heightened  Impact  of  the  Japanese  econ- 
omy on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Another  is  the 
changing  role  of  the  United  States  In  Paclfl: 
Asia.  The  third  Is  the  growth  among  Asl.'U 
nations  of  confidence  in  their  own  develop- 
ment efforts,  coupled  with  a  growing  .'■en.se 
of  regionalism.  Together  these  t-ends  high- 
light Japan's  unique  position  In  Asia,  and 
call  for  considered  Japanese  refponses. 

Our  economy,  because  of  Its  theer  size  anU 
strength  (by  1B75  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct Is  expected  to  be  mere  than  lour  times 
that  of  1960.  at  constant  prices),  has  be- 
come an  International  factor  formidable  in 
Its  own  right.  Whatever  the  subjective  wishes 
of  Inward-looklngness.  J.ipan's  economic  In- 
fluence could  hardly  be  felt  with  greater 
intensity  by  her  partners,  principally  the 
United  States  and  most  of  the  nations  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Even  the  Soviet  Union 
can  no  longer  Ignore  Japan,  especially  in  the 
light  of   the  shift   In   Slno-Sovlet   relations. 

Influence  is  but  another  name  fcr  respcnsi- 
blUty,  and  the  Japanese  people  are  begin- 
ning to  focus  attention  on  how  the  nation 
will  fulfill  Its  new  role  In  the  company  oi 
such  Industrial  powers  as  Prance,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. Clearly  Japan  can  no  longer  be  a 
passive  agent  In  International  affairs,  par- 
ticularly since  economic  power  has  become, 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  political  power. 
The  United  States,  for  eximple.  which  oo- 
Jects  to  what  it  considers  continuing  re- 
strictions on  foreign  access  to  Japanese  mar- 
kets, has  raised  this  nxatter  to  the  propor- 
tions of  a  major  political  issue. 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  Japan  will  not  re- 
spond. In  the  spirit  of  give  and  take,  to  Its 
International  responsibilities  in  the  economic 
field.  To  fall  to  do  so  would  not  only  be 
damaging  to  the  cooperative  framework  of 
the  world  economic  system,  but  would  also 
ultimately  be  contrary  to  our  best  Interests, 
since  our  economic  viability  depends  on  the 
harmonious  functioning  of  the  multilateral 
cooperative  system.  Unwillingness  to  accom- 
modate our  Interests  to  those  of  our  part- 
ners— such  as  an  overly  cautious  attitude  In 
lowering  barriers  to  foreign  trade  and  In- 
vestment— If  pushed  to  an  extreme,  could 
result  In  Isolation  and  alienation  similar  to 
that  which  Japan  experienced  In  the  bitter 
1930s. 

It  Is  more  profitable  in  the  long  run  to  de- 
fend our  Interests  within  the  framework  of 
the  world  system  than  outside  It,  and  toward 
that  end  we  should  do  our  part  In  strength- 
ening the  system.  Not  all  the  demands  of  our 
trading  partners  are  just  and  equitable,  all 
the  time,  and  each  Issue  should  be  dealt  with 
firmly  on  Its  merits,  but  only  within  the 
framework  of  the  system. 


November  6,  1969 
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jttoan-s  second  Important  challenge  in  ex- 
TeUtlons   and  the  attendant  changes  In  the 

u  M°rt  th" umt3  si.i...  .It.t  1..P  ■o°i; 

intending  to  fulfill  '^=^//^"J JTtlona  of  Asia 

^t^ZlLnce  of  American  deterrent  power 
Tc^ou^rre^ecllvely  any  deigns  t      ur,e- 

Sr^^e/r-Iblur-ruldl/^e^^ 

^Erra^^^ca^us^f'^trvTJ'rrth^erpuy 

fn  g^anT^ng  the  primary  defense  of 
Tarnn  As  a  result,  the  American  mU'^ary 
nr^nce  is  able  to  devote  Itself  to  the  ul- 
KtS  rtuLlo'*  which  It  alone  Is  equipped 
timate  raj^  deterrence   of   major  war. 

'^irs'amTdlvlsTon  onrt^r  «.ll  be  applicable 
^okC^  after  reversion,  when  Japan  w  U 
^eP^eT^t^  assume  full  responsibili  y 
?or  f-^Tl  security  against  aggression.  I  wish 
aL  to  stress  that  American  forces  should 
retLm  on  Okinawa  to  keep  the  peace  in  the 

'^Japan's  self-defense  capability  Is  consld- 
erabfe  Although  Japanese  defense  forces  may 
not  constitutionally  be  deployed  abroad_  they 
constitute    a    very    effective    homeland    de- 
fense-2^5.0^      sfrong-with      c«nventlona 
ffretwwer  greater  than  that  of  the  Imperial 
orc^    at   their   wartime   peak.   Our   defense 
cxi^^dltures.    $1,340,000,000   In   the   current 
^^rtear   are  Increasing  annually  at  a  rate 
^14-15  percent,  which  corresponds  to  the 
g  owth   of   our   gross   national   product   Ac- 
cording to  some  prlvat*  projections,  th  s  Im- 
pUes    that   in   about   ten    years  Japan  sde- 
fe^e   budget  might   roughly   'correspond   to 
Communist    China's    tx>day.    '"^  "<^'^g  ^^i'^". 
iipse    outlays    both    for    conventional    arma 
ments  and'for  the  backbreaklngly  expensive 
nuclear-weapons    development    program.    In 
Thort,  we  can  now  rely  substantially  on  our 
own  means  for  our  national  security,  apart, 
.r  co^se,  from  total  war,  whether  conven- 
onal   or   nuclear.   This,   in  the   f;a«ew«r't 
of  our  treaty  relations  with  the  United  SUtes^ 
is,  I  believe,  a  vital  contribution  to  the  peace 
aiid  stability  of  our  region. 


In  this  connection  there  Is  ''^at  is  known 
as  the  "problem  of  1970,"  when  Opposition 
"rces  plan  an  all-out  effort,  accompanied  by 
r^  movements,  to  press  the  Oo'"f  ""«!,f^ 
^^te  the  security  Treaty,  which  after 
junTof  next  year  can  be  terminated  on  one 
year's  notice  by  either  Japan  or  the  United 
States.  Needless  to  say,  our  Government  has 
no  intention  of  doing  so. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  Japan  Is  perform- 
ing another  vital  role  in  fathering  Asian 
stability  This  is  in  the  form  of  our  s"PPO^t 
o  Asian  nations  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  a 
viable  national  existence  In  economic  and  so- 
cial fields.  Their  success  in  these  areas  Is  not 
only  essential  to  their  internal  stability  but 
can  also  ensure,  in  the  long  run,  their  capac- 
ity w  a^ume  greater  responslbUlty  for  their 
own  security.  . 

The  nations  of  Asia,  from  Korea  to  the  vast 
Indian   subcontinent,   have   been   struggling 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  establish 
Se  states.   Despite   great   obstacles,   they 
have    made    progress,   chiefly    through   their 
own  efforts,  but  also  v^-ith  varying  degrees  of 
::tSrnal   aid.   In   many   cases   their  progress 
has  been  possible  because  of  the  stablUtj  re 
suiting  from  the  American  Pr^ence  in  Asl^ 
There  has  been  no  real  ^"''^'^^f''^- ^^''^.^^. 
same  period,  toward  any  lasting  form  of  re- 
^Tnal'^^rouplng  that  might  °ne jlay  lead  to  a 
fommunity  of  nations  such  as  has  developed 
in^ope.  This  Is  understandable  lor  hisWrl- 
cal  reasons,  and  because  of  the  great  cultural, 
rellgt^s.  ethnic  and  other  differences  which 
characterize  Asia. 

Nevertheless,  successes  In  internal  develop- 
ment of  these  nations  have  now  led  them  to 
Ts^e  where  they  are  showing  acUve  Interest 
m  ^ective  regloiLal  coop.raUon.  Some  coun- 
iririn  the  area  have  been  asking  questions 
abfut  the  ability  of  Japan,  as  the  region  s 
leading  economic  power,  to  expand  Its  assist- 
ance to  natlon-buUding  efforts. 

One  of  our  respon,ses  to  this  ^/ef  develop- 
ment was  to  set  up  the  Ministerial  Confer- 
ence for  the  Development  of  Southeast  Asia 
which  held  Its  first  meeUng  In   1966.  "T^at 
ILe  year  Japan  made  a  decisive  contrtbu- 
tion  to  the  capital  of  the  A*lan  Development 
Bank,  ensuring  Its  early  operaUon.  At  about 
the  skme  time  Japan  lent  its  cooperation  to 
h:  S>Ushmenr  of  the  A^an  and  Pacific 
council,   which   held  its  foiirth  ,^f  ^^^^ 
meeUng   In   Japan   earlier   this   year.   These 
InlUaUves,     combined     with     Japan's     long- 
standing activities  as  a  leading  member  of 
the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  (where  P^^^\^l 
Asian  Development  Bank  ongmated ) ,   hav  e 
been  accepted  by  our  public  as  forms  of  con- 
structive economic  cooperation,  and  as  mani- 
festations of  our  willingness  to  play  a  useful 
role  in  promoting  wider  regional  cooperation. 
This  is  a  cause  In  which  I  believe  Japan 
can  perform  most  effectively.  To  fall  vo  re- 
spond to  the  expectations  of  our  Asian  neigh- 
l^rs  would  retard  the  development  of  a  viable 
Asian   community  with  Japan  as   an   active 
and  cooperating  member.  In  ^he  absence  of 
such   a   community   Japan   would   be   exces 
sivelv   dependent    on    the    United    States    to 
maintain  the  stability  of   its  security  fron- 
tiers  While  the  little-Japan  mood  takes  the 
US.  presence  for  granted  and  treats  »t  as  a 
substitute  for  regional  cohesion   it  would  be 
dangerous  to  count  on  this  substitution  as 
permanent.   The   sensible    alternative    is   for 
our  country  to  shoulder  its  external  respon- 
sibilities   in    the    framework    of    expanding 
retrional  cooperation. 

An  important  element  .n  this  cooperation 
is  Japanese  economic  and  technical  «><!■  As- 
sistance, both  private  and  governmental  to 
Asian  countries  reached  the  level  of  >^559  " 
000  000  last  year,  and  the  government  budget 
for  aid  to  these  countries  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  has  increased  42  percent  t^  5452.300.000^ 
L  I  informed  the  assembled  ^^^theast  Asian 
Development  Ministers  in  Bangkok  last  April. 
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and  as  my  distinguished  colleague  "i^a^ce 
Minister  "Takeo  Fukuda  made  clear  to  the 
second  Annual  meeting  of  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  in  Sydney  that  same  month 
Je  are  prepared  to  Increase  our  economic  aid 
rubstanually.  A  Japanese  Cabinet  Ml^^^ters 
conference  in  July  confirmed  our  intention 
to  promote  actively  Asian  development  in 
the  coming  decade.  It  Is  hoped  that  our  pres^ 
ent  levels  of  aid  to  Asia  will  be  doubled 
within  five  years. 

Economic  assistance,  however.  Is  only  part 
of  the  task.  What  Is  also  needed  is  a  larger 
objective   toward  which   all   our  diverse   co- 
operative efforts  may  be  directed.  I  Person " 
nilv  believe  on  the  basis  of  our  own  historical 
experience  and  our  view  of  the  future,  that 
no  objectu-e  is  more  important  than  the  con- 
struction in  East  Asia  of  a  viable  communUy 
of  nations,  embodying  "unity  In  diversity. 
I  believe  we  should  help  the  nations  of  Asia 
to  develop,  aiming  toward  the  attainment  o^ 
a  harmotiious  and  stable  whole,  andln  this 
context   we  should   put  at   the   disposal  of 
o?her^slan  countries  our  own  experience  at 
adaptation.  ,        ,_ 

iro-^n's   role   should   be   one  of   service   to 
each'^country   in   the   region  that   Is  willing 
to  accept  it.  and  to  the  region  as  a  whole. 
NeSs  to  sav,  this  Is  a  role  we  can  perform 
only  ^'th  the  agreement  of  °ur  partners^  A 
°ong  series  of  talks,  both  bilateral  and  multi- 
ateral    must   precede   and   accompany   this 
undertak'ig  so'^there  will  be  no  doubU  about 
the   intentions   of   all  concerned.  This   Is  a 
task   that   will   take  a   very   long  tune    and 
l^ii  InT^lve  great  numbers  of  people,  Japa- 
nese and  othlrs.  It  Will  certainly  cost  money 
and  energv,  and  will  no  doubt  produce  much 
cmici^m^d  little  praise.  Careful  planning 
unil   be   r^uired;    plans  and   priorities  will 
llleto  be\eared  ^  each  country's  particu- 
ar  conditions  and.  of  course,  to  our  capa- 
bUities.  It  ^111  be  a  vast  and  demanding  en- 
terprise, but  It  is  our  o»-n  interest  to  take 

'ToZ^n^'Ai^o    domestic     and     external 
challenges   Japan  now   faces.  It  Is   apparent 
that  the  two  sets  of  problems  are  in  com- 
petition  v^lth  each  other  for  the  aUocation 
of   available   resources  and  energies,  and  In 
captur  ng   the  interest  and  loyalties  of   the 
lananese   pubUc.  It   would  not  be  much  of 
an  ex^gefatlon  to  speculate  that,  if  nature 
^ere  Intake  Its  course,  the  average  J^Pan«e 
would  be  far  more  ^-terested  in  solving  the 
knotty  and  multitudinous  problems  at  heme 
t^n  \n  making  the  painful  s^-^tchover  to 
Inoutward-looking  frame  of  mind   in  order 
to  reach  a  consensus  on  Japan  s  role  in  t^e 
outs'de  world.  However,  the  Japanese  mind 
is   characterized    by    resiUence    and   shrei^a 
ress    and  has  proved  It  is  capable  of  adapt- 
n1  Furthermo'^e.  as  I  have  already  obser^^ 
[II    recognition   is   steadily   spreading    that 
,^  exter^n^xl  circumstances  are  changing^ 

It    is    becoming   clearer   that   Japan   must 
de"    with   both   it^  external   responsibilities 
nd   iu   domestic   challenges.   We   mus     act 
domestic  illv  if  we  are  going  to  prevent  our 
hTe  cnvlrLment  from  becoming  un^  fo 
life,  and  we  must  act  internationa^  >  to  en 
.ur4  Th.->.t  our  external  environment  v. ill  be 
vrible   -u'-ce:.oJu;  adaptation  to  these  chang- 
ng    ondUious  requires  a  skillful  blending  c 
both  responses.  Obviously  the  domestic  chal- 
Wiges  v^-fu  cost  vastiy  more  than  the  externaL 
The^  problem  of   resource  allocation  can  be 
^o  ved    therefore,  by  working  out  a  ration..l 
e     Of'  Prtorities   to   meet    external   require- 
ments, leaving  ample  llcxibllitj-  to  cope  .ith 
unforeseen   problems   In   such   a   long-term 

""^"f^r'^have  barely  touched  on  the  most 
important  problem:  how  to  secure  the  sup- 
pTof  the  Japanese  people  Certainly  it  is 
lot  enough  to  harangue  the  people  on  he 
need  to  divest  themselves  of  Inward-looking 
attuudes  Resistance  to  this  approach  is 
strong   In  my  view  the  only  course  Is  to  ap- 
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p«al  to  th«  Innate  good  sense  of  the  Japanese 
people,  nurturing  carefully  the  tender  shoots 
of  dialogue  that  are  already  emerging  in 
public  discussion.  Our  Government  owes  our 
people  a  full  explanation  of  the  national 
Interests  involvetl  In  these  endeavors.  The 
public's  voluntary  support  should  be  solic- 
ited. Leadership  should  be  patient  In  ex- 
plaining to  the  people,  both  through  the  Diet 
and  directly,  bearing  In  mind  Prime  Minister 
Elsaku  Sato's  recent  observations  to  the 
Tokyo  Foreign  Correspondents'  Club:  "It  Is 
clear  that  the  {Japanese]  people  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  a  merely  negative  pac- 
ifism aiming  only  at  the  country's  safety. 
However,  at  the  same  time,  national  objec- 
tives which  are  not  In  harmony  with  the  way 
Individual  citizens  view  the  world  in  today's 
modern  society  are  not  viable." 

Since  these  are  very  long-range  undertak- 
ings. It  Is  both  possible  and  desirable  to 
devote  considerable  time  and  energy  to  en- 
couraging public  interest  In  outward-looking 
ideas,  gradually  weaning  the  public  away 
from  Uttle-Japanlim.  At  the  same  time,  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  external  program  can  be 
initiated  through  practical  measures,  where 
the  Government  has  the  authority,  and 
where  it  does  not,  Diet  approval  can  be 
sought.  I  am  confident  that  the  cumulative 
effects  of  both  action  and  explanation  will 
Bring  favorable  public  response. 

IV 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  touch  briefly  on 
the  future  environment  with  which  we  must 
leam  to  deal  anew.  In  carrying  out  the  en- 
deavors I  have  proposed  It  Is  obvious  that 
Japan  must  be  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Asian  countries  with 
which  we  will  be  working.  It  is  equally  ob- 
vious that  we  should  give  careful  thought  to 
two  of  the  three  great  entitles  of  our  region: 
Communist  China  and  the  United  States  If 
the  undertakings  I  have  suggested  get  under 
way,  we  may  expect  that  Pacific  Asia  In  the 
1970s  will  display  Increasingly  complex  re- 
lationships among  the  two  superpowers,  and 
Communist  China  and  Japan. 

The  Chinese  Communists  at  this  moment 
show  no  predictability  as  to  the  future  di- 
rection of  their  policies,  internal  or  external, 
so  I  cannot  foresee  with  confidence  what 
their  reaction  will  be.  TTiey  must  realize  by 
now  that  none  oC  the  countries  from  the 
Japan' Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  including 
the  oommunlst  regimes,  would  welcome  the 
establishment  of  a  Chinese  sphere  of  Influ- 
ence in  this  area.  Whether  China  will  inter- 
pret our  intentions  In  hostile  or  Indifferent 
terms  remains  to  be  seen.  It  seems  safe  to 
predict,  however,  that  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese will  have  to  take  more  notice  of  Ja- 
pan as  our  national  influence.  In  keeping 
with  our  responses  to  new  challenges,  con- 
tinues to  rise. 

For  our  part,  we  will  continue  our  present 
policies  of  maintaining  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Republic  of  China  and  nongovern- 
mental economic  and  cultural  contacts  with 
Pelting,  and,  as  long  as  there  is  any  danger 
that  the  Republic  of  China  may  be  evicted 
from  the  United  Nations,  of  avoiding  such  an 
eventuality. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  aware  that,  accord- 
ing to  some,  perpetuating  the  Isolation  of 
Peking  Is  conducive  neither  to  stability  nor 
to  peaceful  development  In  Asia,  and  I  nm 
of  the  opinion  that  in  coming  years  serious 
attention  should  be  given  to  this  problem. 
I  [)i  Ivately  think  that  the  question  of  attain- 
ing a  viable  equilibrium  In  relations  between 
nuclear-equipped  Peking  and  ourselves  will 
f  nKe  at  least  another  decade  for  a  full  answer. 
Sutlice  It  to  say  that  the  Comm\inist  Chinese 
question  Is  a  fundamental  one  and,  as  such, 
figures  in  our  domestic  political  life,  where 
many  elements  are  attempting  to  prove  that 
we  are  being  forced  by  the  United  States  to 
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follow  Its  lead.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me 
to  deny  this  allegation. 

As  I  have  already  implied,  the  regional  mil- 
itary balance  In  Eiast  Asia  is  essentlaJly  that 
between  the  United  States,  our  ally,  and 
Communist  China.  In  the  context  of  the  U.S. 
deterrent.  I  am  sure  the  United  States  will 
welcome  my  proposals  to  help  the  countries 
of  the  region  with  their  natlon-bulldlng. 
which  after  all  Is  the  foundation  for  their 
security  and  stability.  In  the  case  of  certain 
countries,  this  might  mean  that  when  neces- 
sary they  would  be  ready  to  take  over  with 
their  own  troops  any  part  of  the  visible 
American  presence  which  Washington,  under 
Its  modified  strategy,  may  transfer  elsewhere. 

Turning  to  current  bilateral  Issues  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States,  strong 
public  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
problems  of  the  reversion  of  Okinawa  and  of 
economic  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  problem  of  the  return  of  Okinawa, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  exchange  visits 
to  our  respective  countries  by  Secretary  of 
State  William  P  Rogers  and  myself,  will 
hopefully  be  resolved  later  this  year  when 
Prime  Minister  Sato  plans  to  visit  President 
Nixon.  Resolution  of  this  issue  will  be  sig- 
nificant, not  only  In  the  obvious  sense  that  a 
long-separated  part  of  our  people  will  return 
to  the  fold,  and  that  this  will  have  been  ac- 
complished through  peaceful  and  friendly 
talks  between  our  two  Governments;  It  will 
be  significant  also  in  the  sense  that  the  re- 
turn of  Okinawa  will  lift  the  last  excuse  in 
our  public  mind  for  clinging  to  our  inward- 
looklngness.  With  Okinawa — so  long  a  symbol 
of  our  defeat  and  impotence — back  In  our 
midst,  our  strength  will  have  been  made 
whole  again,  and  we  will  be  ready  for  oiu-  re- 
sponsibilities. Here  lies  the  Importance  of 
Okinawa  to  history. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  note  that  we 
are  also  actively  trying  to  solve  another  im- 
portant terrltorii  ;  problem — namely,  that  of 
our  Northern  Islands  under  Soviet  occupa- 
tion. 

As  for  the  very  complicated  economic  prob- 
lems, I  have  already  touched  briefly  on  some 
of  their  aspects,  pointing  out  that  Japan  Is 
prepared  to  play  Its  pwirt  In  maintaining  and 
developing  the  world  economic  system,  and 
that  It  Is  actively  pursuing  the  liberalization 
of  trade  and  capital  Investment,  at  the  maxi- 
mum sp>eed  consistent  with  domestic  eco- 
nomic considerations.  It  is  also  self-evident 
that  the  dlfllcult  problems  facing  the  multi- 
lateral economic  system,  both  In  monetary 
and  trade  fields,  can  be  overcome  only 
through  the  closest  International  coopera- 
tion, and  with  effective  leadership  from  such 
economic  giants  as  the  United  States  and 
the  European  Economic  Community.  I  should 
like  to  add  that  economic  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  have  proved  by 
their  nature  to  be  mutually  profitable  over 
the  long  run.  We  need  each  other.  Thus  there 
should  be  no  Issue  between  us  that  cannot  be 
settled  by  honest  and  well-thought-out  give 
and  take. 

Unique  among  the  world's  advanced  na- 
tions. Japan  has  been  obliged  to  make  ex- 
traordinary adjustments  and  adaptations  in 
the  short  span  of  a  century.  Though  our  na- 
tional psyche  may  bear  some  scars,  we  have 
been  resilient  as  a  people,  and.  so  far,  succes- 
ful.  Now  we  must  respond  to  new  problems, 
because  If  we  fail  to  do  .so  we  may  not  be 
prepared  when  the  next  major  challenge  con- 
fronts us. 

I.  for  one,  am  an  optimist,  and  one  of  my 
favorite  sayings  Is:  "Listen  to  the  call  of 
the  twenty-first  century."  It  Is  my  hope  that 
with  hard  and  sometimes  painful  work,  my 
people  by  that  time  will  have  transcended 
the  discontinuities  of  their  past,  and  will  be 
vital  participants  In  the  affairs  of  both  the 
Asian  and  the  world  communities. 
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THE  DANGER  OF  ANTIMILITARISM 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CALiroRiHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1969 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
l\iesday.  October  28.  1969.  the  Dally  Re- 
port of  Ontario,  Calif.,  published  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Danger  of  Antlmlli- 
tarlsm."  Tliis  editorial  recognizes  the 
widespread  desire  in  America  to  end  the 
Vietnam  war.  but  it  properly  recognizes 
that  in  a  world  where  peace  still  depends 
upon  a  balance  of  power  antimilitaristic 
emotion  is  as  bad  a  guide  to  policy  as 
militaristic  emotion.  As  a  thoughtful  and 
dispassionate  reassessment  is  made  of 
America's  capabilities  and  responsibili- 
ties in  the  light  of  our  Vietnam  experi- 
ence, the  editorial  points  out  that  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  have  forgotten,  or  no  longer 
believe,  that  in  this  country  the  military 
is  controlled  by  civilians.  It  was  not  a 
general  but  a  civilian  President  who  com- 
mitted hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  to  a  land  war  in  Asia.  The 
editorial  further  asserts  that  a  wholesale 
retreat  into  isolationism  and  antimili- 
tarism  must  not  be  imprudently  followed 
in  America  in  the  name  of  peace  and 
righteoasness. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
insert  this  editorial  In  the  Congressional 
Record  for  review  by  my  colleagues: 
The  Dancer  of  ANTiMn-rxARisM 

Even  the  most  hawkish  supporters  of 
America's  Involvement  In  Vietnam  seem  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  war.  as 
It  has  been  fought.  Is  not  worth  the  candle 

Its  objectives,  important  as  they  were  and 
are,  have  simply  become  outweighed  by  Its 
immense  costs  In  wealth,  blood  and  domestic 
turmoil. 

In  tills  sense,  at  least,  there  is  a  kind  of 
unity  In  America,  though  the  controversy 
rages  over  how  to  cut  the  costs  of  the  war 
while  not  abandoning  utterly  whatever 
:ichlevements  may  still  be  salvaged  from  it. 

Yet  In  our  universal  desire  to  end  the  war 
and  our  alarm  at  its  divisive  and  Inflation- 
ary effects  at  home,  we  are  In  danger  of 
Ignoring  other,  even  more  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  too  precipitate  and  to  complete 
a  reversal  of  the  policies  and  beliefs  which 
led  us  Into  the  conflict  In  the  first  place. 

One  of  these  consequences  is  a  growing 
antimllltarlsm.  which  is  shared  both  by 
those  who  view  the  war  as  immoral  from 
start  to  finish  and  by  those  who  once  favored 
It  but  n-^'W  feel  that  the  military  has  let  us 
down 

A  recent  news  re[X)rt  told  of  widespread 
disillusionment  among  veteran  career  officers. 

"Many  of  my  contemf>orarles  with  15  and 
16  years  of  service  are  packing  it  in,"  an 
Army  lieutenant  colonel  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing, "Pride  of  profession  has  kept  them  go- 
ing, but  that  pride  is  taking  a  terrible 
battering  these  days  " 

Air  Force  officer  resignations  Jumped  near- 
ly 50  per  cent  In  fiscal  1969  over  fiscal  1968. 
Army  resignations  were  up  about  14  per  cent. 
Tlie  climb  was  smaller  in  the  Marine  Corps 
while  Navy  figures  remained  the  same. 

The  outlook  for  attracting  new  officers  is 
dismal.  ROTC  recruitment  on  college  cam- 
puses Ls  expected  to  be  noticeably  affected 
by  antimllltarlsm  this  year. 

Americans  seem  to  have  forgotten,  or  no 
longer  believe,  that  in  tbis  country  the  mlll- 
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tary  U  controlled   by   clvtllans.  It  ^<^^°^ 

mitt«d  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Af«f «° 
^Idlw.  to  a  land  war  In  Aala,  against  the 
^ng.  "andlng  warning,  of  some  of  our  most 
eminent  military  men^Oenerals  Gavin. 
vihrMin  and  Ridgway.  for  example. 

On^  in  the  ^r  the  armed  forces  fought 
a  «  welTsl  they  could  with  the  r«"lct4ons 
oiaced  upon  them-restrictlons  that  were 
iC^ary  to  prevent  the  conflict  from  esca- 
aTl^  into  world  War  III  ^ut  which  any 
armchair  strategist  can  now  see  doomed  It  to 
the  indecisive,  endless  struggle  it  became 

The  military  may  be  accused  of  deceiving 
three  or  four  administrations  with  constant 
promises  of  a  turning  point  or  the  reaching 
orthateluslve  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunneL 
But  the  responsibility  ">"™«**'y  ,■•«»"  °" 
those  who  gave  them  an  impossible  Job  to 

'"'••It  is  unjust  and  unwise  to  attack  the  mili- 
tary because  they  have  done  their  best  to 
execute  dir*ctions  given  them  by  the  pollt  cal 
leadership."  writes  Anthony  Hartley,  editor 
of  interplay  magazine.  '-Unjust  becatise  they 
are  not  responsible  for  Initiating  policy.  Un- 
;nse  because  too  constant  and  extreme  an 
antlmllltarlst  onslaught  risks  creating  in  a 
professional  body  of  officers  bitterness  lead- 
ing in  the  not  so  long  run  to  the  very  type  of 
militarism  which  the  critics  fear." 

The  present  climate  of  antimllltarlsm  will 
have  done  America  a  disservice,  he  adds  f  It 
produces  a  psychological  rift  between  society 
and  the  armed  services,  which  there  is  so 
much  talk  of  making  entirely  voluntary.  It 
will  also  have  done  the  world  a  disservice  If 
,1  creates  uncertainty  as  to  the  execution  of 
American  commitments  and  ends  by  leaUng 
a  power  vacuum  in  the  most  crucial  areas  ol 
internaUonal  tension. 

in  a  world  where  peace  still  depends  upon 
a  balance  of  power,  says  Hartley,  antlmlll- 
tarlst emouon  is  as  bad  a  guide  to  policy  as 
nuhtartst  emotion. 

A  thoughful  and  dispassionate  reassess- 
ment of  America's  capabilities  and  respon- 
sibilities in  the  light  of  the  Vietnam  experi- 
ence is  one  thing.  -  .  „i„ 

A  wholesale  retreat  into  the  kind  of  Isola- 
tionism and  antlmilitarlam  that  guided  our 
policies  between  the  two  World  Wars  Is  quite 

another.  ,  ^   j     „ 

More  calamities  have  been  brought  do»^ 
on  humanity  in  the  name  of  peace  and  right- 
eousness than  by  all  the  generals  who  ever 
lived. 

YOU  SAID  A  MOUTHFUL, 
MR.  FILBEY 
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Postol  reform  enbodled  in  any  other 
bUl  Is  not  postal  reform  but  a  patchworic 
piece  of  legislation.  And  let  no  one  be 
fooled  that  true  postal  reform  can  be  at- 
tained except  by  the  enactment  of  HM. 

11750.  ,  ,        ,  „„ 

The  sUtement  which  was  Uken  from 
the  November  5  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  follows: 

You  Said  a  Mouthtux..  M».  Filbey 
In  last  Wednesday's  Post,  Mr.  Francis  S^ 
FUbey  President  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal  workers,  really  laid  it  on  the  line 
about  the  working  conditions  postal  em- 
ployees   face    under    our    antiquated    postal 

system.  .    ^     .      v,- 

In    a    dramaUc    marshaling    of    facts,    he 

pointed  out  that 

Postal  clerks  are  Imprisoned  in  a  wage 
structure  that  has  been  substandard  for  so 
long  that  some  postal  clerks  are  being  forced 
onto  public  welfare  to  make  ends  meet! 

The  bargaining  rights  of  postal  clerks  are 

^  It  takes  up  to  25  years  to  reach  the  top  pay 
step  And  97';  of  all  postal  clerks  finish  their 
careers  right  where  they  started— In  the  same 

Grade!  »v,„„ 

The  annual  turnover  among  more  than 
300  000  U.S.  postal  clerks  exceeds  45";  .  At 
least  seven  limes  the  factor  considered  toler- 
able by  private  Industry. 

These  conditions,  Mr.  Filbey  reported, 
"have  created  the  most  militant,  employee 
unrest  In  the  long  history  of  the  Post  Office 
Department."  ^.^,„„ 

Mr  Pilbey's  description  of  postal  working 
conditions  is  a  major  reason  why  HR  11750 
was  submitted  to  Congress. 

Then  why,  as  all  these  facts  are  known, 
must  postal  employees  stlU  get  the  short  end 
of  the  stick?  Why  do  their  unions  want  to  go 
hat  in  hand  to  Congress  Instead  of  bajgaln- 
inc  collectively  for  wages  and  benefits?  Why 
ployees  of  T\'A,  a  government  authority 
which  Is  run  on  a  businesslike  basis? 
They  can. 

TRUE  POSTAI.  REFOBM  IS  THE  WAT 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6.  1969 
Mr      CUNNINGHAM.     Mr.     Speaker. 
posUl  employees  have  more,  much  more, 
to  cain  by  the  passage  of  H.R.  11750  tne 
only  true  reform  bUl.  which  will  at  long 
last  esUbllsh  the  framework  for  a  truly 
efflclent  postal  service.  This  bill  has  bi- 
partisan support  and  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Johnson  administration 
as  well  as  the  Nixon  administration.  It 
has  the  support  of  many  former  Post- 
masters   General    including    the    highly 
respected    former    Postmaster    General 
Larry  O'Brien.  The  American  people  de- 
mand the  enactment  of  H.R.  11750.  Only 
a  few  special  Interest  groups  oppose  it. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  here  a  statement 
by   the  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal 
Reform. 


•nie  provisions  of  HR  11750.  the  only  true 
reform  bill,  will  give  postal  workers  the 
rights  they  asked  for  in  their  ad,  and  it  s  the 
only  bill  that  wiU. 

The  right  to  bargain  collectively. 

The  right  to  have  their  wage  requests 
weighed  on  merit— Instead  of  having  to  com- 
pete in  Congress  with  every  other  appropria- 
tion for  the  military,  the  farmers,  social 
services,  veterans  and  hundreds  of  other 
political  "musts."  as  they  now  do. 

The  right  to  demand  facilities  and  equip- 
ment that  will  increase  their  efficiency  and 
productivity. 

This  is  an  astonishing  situation  that  Is 
without  parallel  in  the  entire  history  of 
labor-management  relaUons.  The  proponents 
of  HR  11750  find  themselves  attempting  to 
change  things  and  Improve  the  plight  of 
postal  emplovees.  Yet  the  union  leaders  urge 
Congress  to  keep  things  pretty  much  as  they 

^"^Thc  fact  is  that  nothing  short  of  total 
Postal  Reform  can  provide  any  hope  that 
our  loyal  postal  workers  will  have  the  kind 
of  Job  opportunities  and  rewards  they  de- 
serve in  the  future.  

NOW  is  the  time  to  enact  the  provisions 
of  HR  11750  as  recommended  by  the  Kappel 
commission.  President  N*^°"'„,"-P"^*^;!°^ 
Johnson.  Postmaster  General  Blount  and  a 
distinguished  bipartisan  committee  of  busi- 
ness and  political  leaders. 

Mr    Filbey.  your  help  right  i.ow  would  be 
a  great  service  to  your  300,000  members. 
Washington.  DC. 

Lawrence    F     O'Brien, 
Thruston  B.  Morton, 
National  Cochairmen.  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  postal  Reform. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  CON- 
DUCTS HEARINGS  ON  THE  TOOL 
AND  DIE  INDUSTRY 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1969 
Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Special  Small  Busi- 
ness Problems  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  chaired  by 
Hon  Neal  Smfth,  of  Iowa,  has  recently 
concluded  extensive  hearings  into  seri- 
ous problems  being  encountered  by  this 
Nation's  tool  and  die  industrj-— an  indus- 
trj'  composed  almost  entirely  of  small 
businesses.  ,       , 

During  the  subcommittee's  hearings, 
several  problem  areas  were  investigated, 
including  two  areas  of  prime  importance: 
First  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
captive— in-house— tool  and  die  facilities 
by  automotive  manufacturers. 

Second,  the  leasing  of  Government- 
owned  machine  tools  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  large  prime  contractors 

In  both  instances  the  subcommittee 
was  successful  in  improving  the  competi- 
tive position  of  this  small  business  seg- 
ment of  our  economy. 

Tlie  importance  of  a  strong  and  viable 
tool  and  die  industry  is  well  known  to  all 
Members  of  Congress.  This  industry  is 
the  backbone  of  our  great  industrial  sys- 
tem There  are  7.000  individual  tool,  die, 
and  precision  machining  companies  in 
the  Un:ted  States,  with  average  employ- 
ment of  30  employees.  The  essential  in- 
credients  of  this  industry  are  manage- 
ment competence  in  design  and  produc- 
tion  highly  skilled  labor,  and  extremely 
sophisticated  and  expensive  machinerj- 
Approximately  35  percent  of  the  tool 
and  die  industrj-  is  almost  completely  de- 
pendent on  the  f  utomotive  industrj-  lor 
its  existence,  and  historically  the  auto- 
motive industrj-  has  relied  on  independ- 
ent tool  and  die  companies  *o  design  and 
make  the  dies  and  other  tooling  for  their 
automotive  products.  In  recent  years  the 
automotive   industry   has   expanded   its 
own  in-house  tooling  capacity  to  a  point 
where  the  tool  and  die  industrj-  was  fear- 
ful of  a  signLlcant  change  in  its  histori- 
cal   relationship    with    the    automotive 
manufacturers.  Many  in  the  tool  and  die 
industry  believe  that  if  this  trend  were 
allowed  to  continue,  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  industr>-'s  capacity  would  be 
unavailable   for  other  needs,   including 
tho-^e  relating  to  national  defense. 
As  a  result  of  these  hearings  the  sub- 
committee was  assured  by  the  automo- 
tive manufacturers  that  they  foresee  no 
changes  in  their  relationship  with  the 
tool    and   die   industrj-,   and   offered   to 
^hare  technology  and  appraise  the  tool 
and  die  industrj-  of  changes  in  tooling 

"  The  subcommittee  was  also  informed 
by  representatives  of  the  tool  and  die  m- 
dustrj'  that  they  were  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  both  in  bidding  on  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  in  conrunercial  pro- 
duction because  of  Department  of  De- 
fense policies  regarding  the  leasing  of 
Government-owned    machine    tools    to 
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large  prime  contractors.  As  of  March  31, 
1969,  a  total  of  74,000  Government- 
owned  tools,  with  a  combine'1  acquisition 
value  of  approximately  $1.5  billion,  were 
located  in  the  facilities  of  Government 
contractors. 

The  25  largest  contractors  had  in  their 
possession  34,000  machine  tools  with  a 
total  acquisition  value  of  more  than 
$667  million.  The  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness allow  prime  contractors  to  perform 
commercial  work  on  these  machines, 
sometimes  with  commercial  work  run- 
ning as  high  as  90  percent  of  individual 
machines.  Prime  contractors  are  charged 
for  commercial  use,  but  it  was  conceded 
by  EXDD  that  mere  possession  gives  com- 
petitive advantages  to  the  possessor  of 
these  tools  over  the  nonpossessor  in  the 
bidding  process. 

In  examining  this  problem  the  sub- 
committee was  informed  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  that  it  is  plan- 
ning to  phase  out  all  commercial  use  in 
excess  of  25  percent  of  total  available 
machine  use  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense stated  that  it  Is  reexamining  its 
policy  regarding  commercial  use  of  un- 
der 25  percent.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense also  is  examining  ways  of  reduc- 
ing or  totally  eliminating  its  inventory 
of  machine  tools. 

These  are  promising  and  constructive 
developments  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr,  Smith) 
and  other  members  of  his  subcommittee 
for  their  effective  and  fruitful  hearings 
on  this  most  Important  matter.  The 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  are 
Representative  Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  New  York;  Representative  Wil- 
liam L.  HuNCATE,  Democrat,  of  Missouri; 
Representative  Laurence  J.  Burton.  Re- 
publican, of  Utah;  and  Representative 
F^ANK  HoRTON,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 


RURAL   AFFAIRS   COUNCIL 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF   ■WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  6,  1969 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration on  its  announcement  this  morn- 
ing of  a  Rural  Affairs  Council.  I  feel  this 
is  a  great  thrust  forward  for  that  seg- 
ment of  this  Nation  whose  people  have 
often  been  the  forgotten  heroes  of  Amer- 
ican economy  and  politics. 

I  am  hopeful  this  Council  will  fill  the 
void  that  has  existed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  realistic  self-help  for  the  rural 
areas  of  our  Nation. 

The  American  rural  economy  employs 
more  workers  tOian  are  employed  in 
transportation,  public  utility,  the  .steel 
industry,  and  the  automobile  industries 
combined.  Agricultural  assets  are  equal 
to  about  half  the  market  value  of  all  cor- 
poration stock  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

Three  to  four  of  every  10  jobs  in  pri- 
vate employment  are  related  to  agricul- 
ture. 

I  think  it  is  essential  to  point  out  that 
the  rural  areas  have  been  voicing  them- 
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selves  In  the  polling  booths.  In  the  last 
two  out  of  three  presidential  elections, 
the  strength  of  the  rural  vote  has  been 
the  decisive  factor. 

I  pledge  my  cooperation  with  this  new 
and  exacting  program  and  eagerly  await 
the  direction  which  I  know  this  Council 
will  give  to  a  much  needed  rural  renewal 
effort. 


ARE  YOU  JUMPY  THESE  DAYS? 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6,  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
newsletter  to  my  constituents  was 
prompted  by  complaints  throughout  the 
Nation  about  the  high  prices  of  beef  and 
the  threat  of  low-wage,  foreign  textile 
imports: 

Are  You  Jumpy  These  Days? 

Several  years  ago  tons  of  kangaroo  meat 
were  being  sold  In  Pennsylvania  labeled  as 
American  beef.  This  discovery  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  prompted  a  story 
in  the  press  which  I  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  entitled,  "Are  You  Jumpy 
These  Days." 

Last  year  Congressman  John  Dent  of 
Penirivlvanla  was  conducting  a  public  hear- 
ing to  determine  the  Impact  of  low-wage 
foreign  imports  on  American  employment 
and  the  American  economy.  During  my  tes- 
timony before  the  Dent  Committee  in  behalf 
of  the  textile  industry.  I  told  Mr.  Dent  about 
the  kangaroo  meat.  The  Congressman  ex- 
pressed great  shock  and  replied.  "That  makes 
me  hopping  mad."  ( Incidentally,  many  years 
ago.  in  New  York  City,  I  witnessed  a  boxing 
match  between  an  American  heavyweight 
and  a  kangaroo.  The  heavyweight  boxer  was 
piling  up  a  wide  lead  until  the  kangaroo 
started  using  his  hind  legs.  Then  it  was  no 
contest,  and  the  referee  stopped  the  bout 
awarding  the  decision  to  the  heavyweight 
on  the  grounds  of  unsportsmanlike  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  kancaroo  l  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  did  investigate  and 
verify  the  reports  of  kangaroo  meat  being 
sold  for  beef,  and  the  violators  were  prose- 
cuted. This  indicates  how  easily  imports  can 
often  be  brought  into  the  United  States  and 
undermine  job  security,  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  our  whole  economic  .structure. 

There  Is  a  great  hue  and  cry  among  certain 
groups  to  pressure  our  Rovernment  to  ease 
up  on  restrictions  and  permit  more  foreign 
beef  Imports  into  the  United  States.  The 
American  cattle  farmer  Is  not  the  cause  of 
high  beef  prices  to  the  American  consumer. 
The  cattle  farmer  realizes  Uttle  and  often 
no  profit  for  his  beef  sold  on  the  hoof.  The 
American  consumer  is  protected  by  law  re- 
fiardlng  beef  and  enjoys  the  finest  quality 
constantly  inspected  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  lower 
our  standards  and  permit  Communist  meat. 
billy  goat  meat,  donkey  and  mule  meat,  (a 
tragic  and  inhumane  fate  for  the  symbol  of 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  mascot  of  the 
We.'^t  Point  football  team)  and  horse  meat 
to  be  falsely  labeled  and  sold  in  the  United 
States. 

The  entire  South  Carolina  economy  Is 
threatened  by  cheap  low-wage  foreign  textile 
Imports.  The  economy  of  South  Carolina  Is 
tied  to  the  textile  Industry.  Fifty  percent  of 
all  Industrial  jobs  in  South  Carolina  are  in 
the  textile  industry.  We  cannot  compete 
with  textiles  from  Hong  Kong  where  work- 
ers are  paid  25  cents  an  hour  or  Jap.m,  where 
they  receive  35  cents  an  hour,  or  other  coun- 
tries where  as  little  as  10  cents  an  hour  Is 
paid  textile  workers. 
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An  orderly,  mutually  advantageous  trade 
agreement  limiting  Imports  of  cotton, 
woolen,  worsted  and  man-made  fibers  must 
b^  negotiated  with  Japan,  Hong  Kong.  Korea, 
and  our  friends  In  Europe  and  Asia.  We  have 
been  encouraged  by  Secretary  Maurice  Stans' 
trade  missions  to  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
Our  informal  House  Textile  Committee  has 
again  been  organized  and  we  are  pleased 
that  Mr.  Stans  and  President  Nixon  are  sup- 
porting us  in  our  efforts  to  save  the  textile 
Industry  from  low-wage  cheap  foreign  Im- 
ports. 

For  the  United  States  to  Import  an  ever 
Increasing  volume  of  textile  goods  is  as  ridic- 
ulous as  for  Brazil  to  Import  coffee.  India  to 
Import  tea.  Honduras  to  Import  bananas,  and 
the  Malay  states  to  Import  raw  rubber. 

Should  Japan  continue  to  refuse  to  enter 
Into  a  voluntary  agreement  limiting  her  huge 
textile  exports  of  man-made  fibers,  woolen 
worsted  and  cotton  to  the  United  States, 
Congress  must  take  action  to  limit  by  law 
these  low- wage  foreign  textile  Imports. 
Sincerely, 
Wm.  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn, 

Secretary,  Injormal  House 

Textile  Committee. 


COMMISSION  ON  THE  ORGANIZA- 
TION OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduce 
today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  Representa- 
tive from  Virginia  <Mr.  Broyhill),  the 
Representative  from  Texas  (Mr.  Cabell)  , 
the  Representative  from  Maryland  <Mr. 
HocAN  I ,  and  the  Representative  from 
Kansas  'Mr.  Winn)  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— a  little  "Hoover"  Commission. 

The  Commission,  as  established  in  the 
bill,  is  designed  to  promote  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  improved  service  in  the 
transaction  of  the  public  business  in  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  is  intended  as  a  study  to  aid  the 
mayor,  the  city  council,  and  the  District 
Government  as  a  whole,  so  that  they  can 
meet  the  increasing  demands  placed 
upon  the  offices,  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  District  government  in  the 
near  future  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

Recent  testimony  given  before  the 
House  District  Committee  indicates  that 
the  District  government  is  "scraping  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel"  as  far  as  finding 
new  and  additional  sources  of  tax  reve- 
nue is  concerned.  This  is  true  of  many 
of  our  larger  cities.  But,  I  want  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  be  prepared  to 
realistically  and  efficiently  meet  this 
problem  before  it  is  thrust  upon  District 
officials  and  the  District  government  as 
a  fiscal  dilemma. 

Regardless  of  the  form  of  self-govern- 
ment ultimately  adopted  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  this  bill  .should  provide 
immediate  relief  to  some  of  the  problems 
facing  the  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment and  its  officials.  It  is  not  intended 
to  interfere  with  the  prompt  and  orderly 
consideration  by  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
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ate  of  other  bills  intended  to  help  the 
District  of  Columbia,  such  as  H.R^  ^215 
which  I  introduced  earlier  m  the  session 
S  which  would  establish   a  Charter 
^mmlsslon  for  the  Distriot  of  Colum- 
bia I  do  believe  this  bUl  will  aid  the  Dis- 
trict Government  in  getting  its  house  in 
order   I  also  believe  that  it  will  provide 
an  expert  and  impartial  study  o^  ^he  op- 
eration and  organization  ff  the  District 
government  as  it  now  exists^Certainly 
it  will  aid  the  Congress  and  the  District 
Committees  in  both  Houses  of  Congiess 
in  dealing  with  District  problems. 

This  bUl  looks  to  early  formation  of 
the  commission  and  quick  study  results, 
frprovldes  that  the  Commission  mem- 
ters  must  be  appointed  within  1  month 
S  enSent  and  that  the  flna  report  be 
submitted  to  congress  withm  18  months 
after  enactment.  It  is  my  hope  that   li 
?hS  biU  ^enacted,  not  only  wUl  the  staff 
of    the    commission    be    comprised    of 
experts  in  various  fields  of  management, 
tax   fiscal  affairs,  organization,  and  ad- 
S^Tation,  but  that  the  members  of 
S^Tcommission  itself  wiU  be  composed 
of  dedicated,  knowledgeable  individuals 
who  are  prepared  to  devote  a  consider- 
Tble  amount  of  time  in  conductmg  the 
ComiSon  study.  It  is  to  be  expected 
JhaTS^  final  report  ^iU  be  Professional 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  would  also 
LpSar  t^at  in  organization  and  opera- 
tion the  Commission  would  pattern  it- 
selfafter  the  earlier  Hoover  Commis- 

"°Speaklng  for  myself,  this  1^  Part  of  a 
erouD  of  bills,  or  series  of  bills,  that  i 
have    introduced    during    this    session 
wWch  concern  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sr    12854    H.R.  12855,  H.R.  12856,  and 
HR    14189,  which  represent  the  Presi- 
Jenfs  crioie  package,  P™vlde,  respec- 
tively   for  a  reorganization  of  the  Dis- 
rict  courts,  bail  reform  public  defender 
services,  and  juvenile  code  revision   H.R 
1I91S  cL\\s  for  a  Charter  Commission  to 
eiar^S?  the  feasibility  and  desirabUity 
of  various  methods  by  which  the  struc- 
ture of  the  District  Government  may  be 
Improved  and  by  which  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  achieve  a  greater  measure 
of     self-government     than     presently 
exists:  HJl.  11216  calls  for  a  nonvoting 
Sate  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  this  biU  helps  to  round  out  what  I 
personally  believe  is  a  package  of  legisla- 
tion which  wiU  alleviate  many  problems 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  which  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  measure  wiU 
receive  the  most  favorable  consideration 
from  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
that  it  will  have  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  mayor,  the  city  council 
and  all  others  who  are  interested  in  bet- 
ter government. 

At  this  point  I  include  a  brief  outline 
of  this  bill: 

Commission   on   Organization   of  the  D.C. 
Government 

WHAT    THE    BILL    WILL    DO 

Provide  recommendations  to — 

1  Reduce  expenditures  consistent  with  ef- 
ficient performance  of  essential  services,  ac- 
tivities, and  functions. 

2  Eliminate  duplication  and  overlapping 
of  services,  activities,  and  functions. 


3.  ConsoUdate  similar  services,  activities, 

and  functions. „.-„_ 

4  Abolish  mefficlent  and  unnecessary  serv- 
ices, activities,  and  functions. 

5  Eliminate  non-easentlal  services,  acOv- 
Itles,  and  functions  which  are  competitive 
with  private  enterprise. 

6  Define  responsibilities  of  officials. 

7  Relocate  agencies  responsible  directly  W 
the'  Commissioner  to  other  departments  or 
agencies. 

COMMISSION     DUTIES 

1  study  and  Investigate  the  present  or- 
ganization and  methods  of  operaUon  of  the 
DC.  departments,  agencies,  bureaus,  etc^to 
arrive   at   the  recommendations  mentioned 

^  ^Report  back  to  Congress  with  interim  re- 
ports, a  report  12  months  after  enactment, 
and  a  final  report  18  months  after  enact- 
ment.  .„„ 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    COMMISSION 

Commission  to  have  12  members-- 

1  President  will  appoint  4  members.^ 
members  from  Federal  or  DC.  Governments. 
2  from  private  life. 

2  President  of  Senate.  Chairman  of  Senate 
D  C  Committee,  and  the  Chairman  of  Sub- 
committee on  DC.  Appropriations  ^rtll  ap- 
point 4  members;  2  members  from  Senate, 
2  members  from  private  li£e.         „    „,    „  p 

3.  speaker  of  House,  Chairman  of  D^. 
committee,  and  the  Chairman  o  Sub^^- 
mlttee  on  D.C.  Appropriations  will  api^mt 
4   members;   2   members  from  the  House,  2 

'Trm'ti'ri'are  to  be  appointed  within  30 
"TvlTuTs^''^   be    fined    same    way    as 

'"'6''°M^bers  of  Commission,  not  members 
of  congress  or  Federal  or  D.C.  employees,  wUI 
be  appointed  at  GS-18  level. 

ORGANIZATION    AND    POWERS    OF    COMMISSION 

1    The  Commission  will  have  a  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  and  7  members  wtU  con- 

'TosVZ^'o^er  Federal  agencies  will 
provide  administrative  support  to  Commis- 
sion on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

3  The  commission  will  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensaUon   of   its   employees. 

4  The    Commission,    its    subcommittees 
or   members,  may   hold  hearings   and   Issue 

'"s^Tcommlsslon  may  obtain  al7infor. 
mati^  statistics,  etc.  from  the  D.C  Govern- 
ment needed  to  conduct  its  study. 


THE  INSIDIOUS  NATURE  OF 
CHEMICAL  POLLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  6,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  inser  into  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  an  excellent  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  Saturday.  November  1.  1969 
reporting  on  a  new  area  of  environmental 
hazard  which  should  give  grave  concern 
t^  any  who  are  interested  in  preservmg 
Sis  world  as  a  viable  and  decent  place 
to  live: 


THE  iNsroious  Nature  of  Chemical 

POLLUTION 

(By  Robert  C.  Cowen) 
LONDON.— Britain's  massive,  and  puzzling, 
die-off  of  seablrds  has  dramatized  the  insidi- 
ous nature  of  chemical  pollution. 


While  people  point  accusing  fingers  at  DDT 
and  relaWd"^  blig  sprays,  other  POl^on°u8 
chemicals  spread  Into  our  environment  un- 
publlclzed  and  virtually  undetected^ 

Thus  researchers  got  something  of  a  sur 
nrlse  to  find  that  some  of  the  dead  birds 
^a^'h^avy  body  burdens  of  »  c^-^gf  .^^^^ 
industrial  chemicals  known  as  PCBs  (polj 
chlorinated  blphenyls).  They're  widely  used 
in  making  paints  and  plastics  and  In  man, 
other  manufacturing  processes.  ^^^^^^, 

AS  with  lead  from  automobile  exhaust, 
asbestos  from  brake  linings,  or  mercury  from 
^^  d?^ssing  and  industry,  pollution  experts 
have  been  aware  that  the  PCBs  were  a  poten- 
tial problem.  But  Uttle  track  has  been  kept 
of  them,  so  Uttle  was  known  about  their 
environmental  spread.  „,,,,„„  ^r 

Flndmg  hundreds  of  parts  per  mlUlon  of 
PCBs  m  seablrds  suggests  that  Britain^  and 
by  implication  other  countries,  may  be  pour- 
ing far  more  of  this  class  of  chemical  Into 
the  environment  than  suspected. 

Ev^n  the  fact  that  PCBs  may  be  menacinB 
birds  would  not  have  come  to  light  If  wUd- 
life  experts  nere  were  not  pushing  a  crash 
Investigation    Into    the    spectacular    seablrd 

'^'s^mlwhere  at  sea,  a  tragedy  has  been  tak- 
inT^L.  It  was  unknown  until  mld-Decem- 
^?  when  dead  and  dying  birds  began  washing 
^hore,  landing  on  ships,  and  dropping  out 
of  the  skv  Thev  Include  a  number  of 
specles-^ormoranis.  gannets.  guillemots, 
putnns.  razorbills,  and  shags.  „,,„y^„ 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  their  numbers. 
Far  more  birds  may  be  involved  than  have 
been  found  so  far.  Some  reports  speak  of 
10  000  birds  perishing.  Certainly  many  thou- 
sands were  involved  in  the  tragedy. 

At  this  writing,  no  expert  can  more  than 
guess  what  happened.  Many  birds  are  so 
Imaclated  they  appear  to  have  starved.  But 
did  thev  starve  for  lack  of  food  or  were  they 
ill  or  poisoned  and  hence  unable  to  eai^ 

Did  strong  winds  and  other  bad  weather 
conditions  of  recent  weeks  also  P'^y  » J""^^^ 
some  of  the  species  are  mol^^'^B/,^^^^^"^^ 
couldn't  fly  away  from  bad  weather  or  a 
food-short  region. 

MORE    QUESTIONS    UN  vNSWERED 

Dr  Norman  W.  Moore,  head  of  the  Toxic 
Chemicals  and  WlldUfe  Division  of  Britain  s 
NatJI^e  conservancy,  says  a  confluence  of 
various  factors  may  be  involved.  Indeed,  ex- 
perts may  never  know  exactly  what  h^PPf^^^^ 
But  the  incidental  finding  of  the  PCBs  has 
raised  the  question  of  whether  more  atten- 
Uo^Tshould  be  paid  to  such  pollution,  quite 
apart   from  the  bird  death  mystery. 

Levels  10  to  12  times  the  amount  of  PCBs 
found  in  bird  specimens  used  in  routine 
monitoring  tests  were  found  in  eight  of  nine 
S  the  selblrds  examined  by  Nature  Con- 
servancy experts.  This  suggests  that  rather 
heavy  PCB  pollution  may  be  occurring  some- 
where along  British  coasts. 

The  chemicals  were  found  partly  because 
tests  for  them  are  similar  to  tests  for  DDT 
and  its  relatives.  But.  '-^  t«^^f  8  Jor  poisons 
experts  onlv  find  what  they  look  for.  Often 
thev  haven't  looked  for  PCBs.  And  if  other 
kinds  of  poisons  are  getting  into  the  environ- 
ment, thev  too.  may  go  undetected  because 
no  one  thinks  to  look  for  them. 

This  is  how  massive  mercury  poisoning 
caught  Sweden  off  guard.  The  deadly  metal 
seems  to  have  come  from  seed  dressings  used 
to  protect  seeds  against  fungi  and  from 
various  Industrial  processes.  Mercury  pollu- 
tion attracted  attention  when  pheasants  and 
other  birds  began  dying  In  "'l"^"^^  """^"^ 
about  1963.  subsequent  studies  ^ound  the 
poison  spread  widely,  especially  into  fish  lu 
both  fresh  and  salt  water. 

Sweden  has  taken  energetic  measures  to 
combat  this  pouution.  It  has,  for  "ample 
banned  mercury  seed  dressings.  It  h^  set 
standards  of  contamination  for  fish  -bat  a^ 
times,  have  practically  shut  oH  some  kind:, 
of  fishing. 
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SWEDES    LEARN    LXSSON 

Not  all  the  pollution  comes  from  Sweden. 
Other  Baltic  countries  contribute  to  It.  But 
Sweden  has  learned  a  lesson  in  bow  stcaltblly 
an  envlronm«ntaI  poison  can  build  up  to  be  a 
serious  problem. 

Commentlag  on  this.  Dr.  Bengt  Lundbolm. 
secretary  ol  Sweden's  Ecologlcai  Research 
Committee,    has   explained:  .    .    we   have 

found  that  the  mercury  levels  started  to 
rise  In  the  Mordlc  environment  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  [when  the  woods  pulp 
business,  which  uses  mercury,  began  |. 

•"It  took  roughly  70  years  before  the  effects 
appeared  and  society  was  taken  by  surprise. 
This  could  have  been  avoided  If  we  had  con- 
tinuously followed  the  level-  of  heavy  met- 
als (which  are  poisonous]  In  the  environ- 
ment." 

Tou  could  say  the  same  thing  for  lead  to- 
day. Coming  from  automobile  engines  and 
some  Industrial  processes,  the  level  of  this 
metal  In  air  Is  rising.  Prom  time  to  time,  re- 
fKwts  of  this  break  Into  the  news.  But.  as 
yet.  no  one  knows  to  what  extent  the  con- 
tamination Is  spreading  or  how  seriously  to 
take  It. 

To  help  find  out.  a  team  from  Scrlpps  In- 
stitution of  Oceanography  has  been  sam- 
pling "pure"  air  far  at  .sea  to  measure  the 
natural  background  of  lead  In  the  atmos- 
phere'Even  here,  they  recently  reported,  they 
flntf  >ftough  lead  to  indicate  pollution.  The 
"pure"  air  Isnt  so  ■pure"  after  all 

The  contamination  l.s  100  to  1.000  times 
less  than  In  San  Diego  Still  they  Judge  it  to 
be  above  what  they  would  believe  to  be  a 
historical  natural  level. 

This  merely  suggests  thnt  lead  Is  spreading 
through  the  lower  atmosphere  A  lot  more  re- 
search will  be  needed  to  pin  down  the  lead- 
poUutlon  hazard  Btit.  like  mercury  even  a 
slow  buildup  of  environmental  lead  must  be 
taken  very  seriously. 

All  of  this  Illustrates  the  complex  nature 
of  man's  chemical  assault  on  his  environ- 
ment. 

Recent  moves  to  ban  or  re.strlct  DDT  and 
related  poisons  In  some  countries  may  give 
a  false  Impression  that  this  assault  Is  being 
contained  Important  as  stich  steps  are.  they 
scarcely  begin  to  avert  the  chemical  poison 
hazard.  Indeed,  scientists  have  scarcely  be- 
gun to  understand  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  hazard,  let  alone  figure  out  what  to  do 
about  it. 


STUDENT    OPPOSES    MOR.ATORrUM 
TACTICS 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
contrary  to  some  national  news  reports, 
all  student  leaders  on  college  campuses 
have  not  embraced  the  idea  of  the  Viet- 
nam morattorium  demonstrations.  As  a 
case  in  point,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Spectator  at  Mississippi 
State  Colle(ge  for  Women.  Editor  of  the 
student  newspaper  Is  Miss  Lynn  Johnston 
of  Forest,  Miss.  I  would  like  to  think 
Miss  Johniton  speaks  for  all  college  stu- 
dents. I  Unow  she  expresses  well  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  students 
in  Mississippi.  The  editorial  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

8PKCTAT1N6  WT  THK  EDTTOB 

<  By  Lynn  Johnston ) 
Yesterday      a      nationwide      moratorium 
against   the   Vietnam   war   was  observed   by 
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students  In  various  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  country.  Student  organizers  sched- 
uled marches,  rallies,  teach-ins,  and  class 
boycotts.  In  a  massive  attempt  to  bring  our 
aervlcemen  home.  The  majortty  of  activity 
originated  In  eastern  schools,  but  Institu- 
tions In  other  parts  of  the  country  also  en- 
dorsed the  program. 

All  of  us  hate  war.  We  hate  death.  We 
don't  understand  Just  why  this  conflict  has 
tc  continue  We  want  out. 

We  suffer  while  our  men  struggle  to  w!n 
for  us  that  thing  we  call  pence  They're  work- 
ing hard,  because  they  know  how  much  we 
value  peace;  they  know  it's  the  life-blood 
of  any  nation 

On  the  other  hand,  we're  students.  Were 
students  at  a  college  of  our  own  choosing, 
attending  institutions  that  help  to  form  the 
backbone  of  our  nation. 

So  what  have  you  got  when  j'ou  brc.ik 
something's  backbone  to  save  Its  blood? 

Ii  Is  the  opinion  of  this  writer  that  the 
Vietnam  Moratorium  was  wrong.  We  do  be- 
lieve the  war  should  be  stopped,  and  we  da 
believe  that  students  should  show  govern- 
ment offlclais.  Including  the  President,  how 
they  feel  about  It.  But  we  don't  believe  our 
nation  can  get  anywhere  when  we  attempt 
t )  reach  one  goal  by  tearing  down  another. 
We  have  many  problems,  but  they  can  be 
solved  in  a  manner  which  better  reflects  the 
Ide.il.s   we  Americans  clitlm  are  ours. 

At  the  present  time,  Mississippi  Intercol- 
legiate Council,  a  branch  of  S>.uthcrn  Uni- 
versities Student  Government  Association.  Is 
In  the  pT.icQHs  of  forming  a  Youth  Advisory 
Board  The  Board  is  composed  of  student 
body  presldcnt,«i  of  all  colleges  of  the  state, 
lus  purpose  will  be  to  consult  with  the  gov- 
ernor on  any  matter  students  feel  needs  at- 
ten-ion.  Through  this  Board,  MIC  hopes  to 
establish  a  better  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  state  and  student  grovernment, 
il'.ereijy  hehilng  alleviate  conflicting  Ideas 
and  procedures. 

In  our  opinion,  this  Is  the  way  to  get 
things  done  .  .  .  not  by  disrupting  classes, 
protesting,  or  marchmg;  but  by  approaching 
our  leaders  peacefully  .  .  peacefully  .  for 
the  Cause  of  Peace. 


MANLY  FLEISCHMANN  IS  NAMED 
TO  HEAD  NEW  YORK  STATE  STUDY 
OP  GRADE,  HIGH  SCHOOL  ROLES 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  the  New  York  Board  of 
Regents  have  initiated  a  broad  study  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in 
our  State  and  have  named  a  distin- 
guished resident  of  my  district  to  head 
the  commission. 

He  is  Manly  Fleisclimann  of  Buffalo, 
NY.,  an  able  attorney  and  a  veteran  of 
public  service.  Former  President  Truman 
named  him  Administrator  of  the  Defense 
Production  Administration  during  the 
Korean  war  and  he  served  in  the  same 
area  of  production  control  early  in  World 
War  n,  as  assistant  general  counsel  of 
the  War  Production  Board. 

Upon  being  commissioned  in  the  Navy 
in  1943.  he  was  assigned  to  the  OSS  and 
directed  espionage  activities  with  a  corps 
of  the  British  Army  in  Burma  and  India. 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  he  returned  to 
the  practice  of  law  in  Buffalo  until  his 
call  to  aid  President  Truman  in  mobi- 
lizing for  the  Korean  conflict. 
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He  has  been  very  active  in  both  local 
and  State  community  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities since  returning  to  Buffalo.  Since 
.  1965,  he  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York.  Mr.  Flelsch- 
mann's  public  service  record,  to  his  com- 
munity, to  his  State  and  to  his  Nation  i.s 
exemplary. 

In  a  joint  announcement,  the  Governor 
and  the  beard  of  regents  sa'd: 

New  York  Is  Justly  proud  of  Its  educational 
eminence  and  the  opportunities  Its  excel- 
lent school  system  has  afforded  Its  people. 

However,  we  cannot  uncritically  project  our 
present  svstem  forward  without  chnnije.  in 
this  age  of  profound  change,  without  run- 
ning the  risk  that  our  schools  may  lack  edu- 
cational relevance  and  financial  viability  iii 
the  future. 

Therefore,  we  have  created  a  Stite  Com- 
mission on  the  Quality  Cost  and  Plnanclng  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  to  con- 
duct a  searching  examination  of  these 
schools,  and  to  make  recommendations  fir 
meeting  the  challenges  to  them  in  the  next 
decade  bearing  on  their  quality,  relevance, 
cost,  efficiency  and  financing. 

The  Commission's  work  will  cover  both 
public  schools  and  nonpublic  schools,  which 
now  serve  one-flfth  of  the  State's  element.iry 
and  secondary  pupils. 

We  are  extremely  fortunate  that  a  most 
distinguished  American  has  agreed  to  serve 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission:  Mr. 
Manly  Plelschmann  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 

He  is  a  man  with  almost  30  years  of  high- 
level  public  service  having  served  as  Pre.si- 
dent  Truman's  Defense  Production  Adminis- 
trator, an  early  architect  In  the  formation  of 
NATO,  a  noted  attorney,  a  dirrc'or  of  several 
major  corporations,  a  trustee  of  our  State 
University  and  fittingly,  a  teacher  at  one  time 
in  his  long.  Illustrious  career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  broad  in- 
terest in  our  country  today  on  educa- 
tional standards  and  the  future  of  educa- 
tion, I  am  also  including  from  the  joint 
statement  the  basic  questions  which  the 
commission  is  asked  specifically  to 
explore: 

The  Commission  Is  specifically  charged, 
though  not  limited  In  Its  scope,  to  examine 
our  elementary  and  secondary  education  sy.s- 
tem  against  these  fundamental  questions 

1.  What  Is  the  objective  of  the  elementarv 
and  secondary  school  In  the  decade  ahead'' 
What  does  society  have  a  right  to  expect  and 
what  will  It  require  from  Its  educational  sys- 
tem in  the  future? 

2.  To  what  extent  Is  otir  present  system  of 
education  meeting  the  objecUves  expected 
Of  it^ 

3.  Where  the  educational  system  Is  not 
meeting  its  objectives  what  changes  are  re- 
quired to  get  It  on  the  proper  course.  For 
example,  what  change*  are  needed  In  the 
curriculum.  In  the  preparation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  teachers,  in  the  organization  of 
school  districts.  In  control  over  educational 
policy,  and  to  achieve  educaUonal  flexlblli'v 
that  can  meet  social  and  economic  change? 

4.  What  costs  are  Involved  In  achieving 
the  purposes  of  education?  How  will  the;e 
costs  be  Influenced  by  sxich  economic  fac- 
tors as  construction,  transportation  profes- 
sional staff  ratios  and  collective  negotiations 
between  school  boards  and  educational  em- 
ployee organizations? 

5.  What  financial  resources  are  available 
to  finance  education,  now  and  In  the  future? 
What  are  the  appropriate  financial  responsi- 
bilities for  education  among  the  Federal, 
state  and  local  gOTemment«?  What  Is  the 
Impact  of  such  factors  as  different  tax  b.-ises 
In  different  school  districts,  and  present  stat- 
utory limits  on  taxation  and  bonded  Indebt- 
edness? 

6.  What  Is  the  potential  of  modern  tech- 
nology. If  fully  applied  to  the  classroom,  both 
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to  lift  the  quaUty  of  education  and  to  lower 

iXs  00«t? 

7  What  la  the  proper  role  of  the  state  re- 
itardlng  the  financial  needs  on  non-public 
schools,  particularly  thoae  serving  disadvan- 
taged neighborhoods? 

While  the  enUre  nation  would  profit  from 
answers  to  these  questions.  New  York  cannot 
wait  untU  the  naUon  decides  to  act  We  must 
have  the  bast  education  possible  for  our  chil- 
dren with  maximum  dollar  value  derived 
from  every  dollar  Invested  In  education. 

Therefore,  we  are  taking  the  initiative  In 
naming  a  commission  to  probe  these  funda- 
mental questions  and,  hopefully,  to  recom- 
mend the  right  educational  course  New  York 
should  set  for  Its  future. 
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today.  One  question  It  encourages  us  to 
explore  Is  what  kind  and  degree  of  action 
are  we  willing  to  take  to  avoid  more  inci- 
dents like  these  In  the  ftiture.  And  for  my 
part,  what  can  »<e  done  on  the  Federal  level 
to  supplement  and  encourage  such  action. 
Surely  we  cannot  afford  to  respond  to  the 
problems  of  air  pollution  only  on  a  crisis 
basis.  Such  action  might  destroy  symptoms: 
It  will  never  eliminate  causes.  We  must 
tackle  these  causes,  or  we  will  surely  suffo- 
cate in  the  effects. 
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AIR  AND  WATER  POLLUTION 

HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOOBI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6,  1969 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
St  Louis  metropolitan  area  was  indeed 
fortunate  in  having  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  hold  a  public  hearing  in  our 
city  on  October  27.  Conducted  by  Sena- 
tor Thomas  Eagleton,  the  hearing  was 
extremely  effective  in  providing  a  forum 
for  the  discussion  of  St.  Louis'  fight 
against  air  pollution.  While  the  text  of 
the  hearing  will  be  published  at  a  later 
date.  I  felt  that  my  colleagues  would  be 
interested  in  a  sampling  of  the  state- 
ments presented,  and  I  include  them,  and 
my  own,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Statement  or  Congressman  James  W. 

Symington 
Mr.  Chairman:  We  meet  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  a  great  metropolitan  area.  Our  city, 
which  grew  from  the  site  chosen  In  1764  by 
August    Chouteau    and    Pierre    Llguest,    Is 
today  located  at  the  crossroads  of  the  most 
prosperous   nation   in   the  world.   Bestriding 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Its  confluence  with 
the  Missouri  River,  St.  Louis  Is  a  community 
unified  by  a  single  cultural,  social  and  eco- 
nomic life,  sharing  a  common  environment, 
even  though  divided  by  political  boundaries. 
Located   at   the   hub    of    the    nation,   our 
promise   has   always    been    great.    Even    100 
years  ago  Horace  Greeley  wrote  of  St.  Louis: 
"Man  will  soon  accomplish  her  destiny  by 
rendering  her  the  seat  of  an   immense   in- 
dustry,  the   home   of   a   far-reaching,   ever- 
expanding  commerce."  Indeed,  a  vast  trade 
was  early  established  by  Llguest.  and  manu- 
facturing soon  followed.  With  the  discovery 
of    iron,    coal    and    other    natural    resources 
nearby,    manufacturing    grew,    and    from    it 
today's  metropolis. 

Black  smoke  at  one  time  epitomized  our 
industrial  activity  and  prosperity.  But  that 
same  symbol  of  progress  soon  became  a  threat 
to  the  physical  health— and  the  economic 
health— of  the  city;  by  1940.  smoke  abate- 
ment efforts  were  showing  effect  and  control 
was  established  over  that  problem  of  our 
environment. 

Today  we  face  a  similar  challenge.  As 
our  technology  and  Industry  have  become 
more  complex  and  sophisticated,  so  have 
the  problems  of  environmental  pollution— 
not  merely  In  St.  Louis,  but  throughout  the 
nation  and  the  world.  While  air  contami- 
nation often  cannot  be  seen  or  felt,  its  dan- 
gers have  already  been  made  manifest 
through  a  number  "f  tragic  incidents  like 
those  in  Donora,  Pennsylvania,  London,  and 
New  York  and  the  crisis  this  summer  in 
the  St.  Louis  area.  This  latter  incident  is 
largely   responsible   for   our   gathering  here 


national  INDDSTRIAL  EMISSION  STANDARDS 

First    I  would   like  to  briefly   discuss  the 
question    of     national    Industrial    emission 
standards.   When   the   Air   Quality   Act   was 
being   debated,   considerable   attention    was 
devoted   to   the   concept   of    national   emis- 
sion   standards.   Ultimately,    of    course,    na- 
tional  standards   were   not   incorporated   In 
this  legislation.  The  Act.  as  passed,  provided 
a  plan  for  the  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment  of   emission  standards   on   a   regional 
level    I  believe  this  regional   approach   is   a 
sound  one.  and  that  it  can  be  a  very  effec- 
tive one    if  it   is   adhered   to  by   State   and 
local    gov-ernments,    industry,    and    citizens. 
I    also   feel   that   regional   enforcement    au- 
thority should  be    as  called  for  In  the  Act, 
strictly  backed  by  the  Federal  government. 
Nonetheless.    I   believe   that    our    entire    a.r 
quality  program  could   be  strengthened   b> 
the    implementation    of    national    emission 
standards.  In  the  first  place.  °ne  major  lac- 
tor   which   has   contributed   to  the   lack   of 
initiative    at    the    state    and    local    level    in 
setting  emission  standards  is  the  threat  of 
economic  recrimination.  Unfortunately,  the 
local    government's    role    of    protecting    the 
public   health   and   welfare   seems   to   be   in 
direct  conflict  with  its  role  of  Insuring  eco- 
nomic   growth.    At    the    present    time     local 
enforcement     officials    hesitate    to    enforce 
standards,    since    industrial    PoHuters    have 
the    option    to    relocate    their    facilities    in 
areas  with  less  stringent  regulations.  Even 
a     minimum    national     emission    standard 
would  help  to  eliminate  the   attractiveness 
of  this  option. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  strengthening 
Dollutlon  control  efforts  through  some  type 
of    national    standards.    First,    it    will    take 
some  time  before  all  air  quality  control  re- 
Blons   are   established   and   operating   effec- 
tively in  accordance  with  the  Air  Quality 
Control  Act.  Until  such  time  as  all  air  qual- 
ity   regions    are    designated    and    their    au- 
thority   becomes    effective,    will    we    permit 
the  uncontrolled  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment? ,        ..      „ 
Secondly,    and    more    significantly,    there 
are  a  number  of  areas  which  may  never  be 
included  in  any  air  quality  region.  Do  we 
iKhore  these  areas  until  they  become  criti- 
cal   or  even  relv  on  voluntary  local  effort 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  so?  indeed. 
the   primarv  purpose  of  national  standards 
should    be  "the    protection   ol    those   people 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  industries  in  areas 
Which  either  are  not  yet.  or  will  not  be.  in- 
cluded in  air  quality  control  regions.  These 
people,  after  all.  have  the  same  right  to  a 
healthy  environment   as  do  those   living  in 
areas  which  are  or  will  be  included  in  air 
quality  regions. 

In  considering  the  case  for  national  stand- 
ards however,  we  should  not  presume  that 
any  such  standard  would  be  adequate  to  el- 
lectlvely  control  emissions  in  our  urban 
areas  or  would  in  any  way  reduce  the  neeo 
for  more  stringent  regional  standards  for  In- 
dustrialized areas.  As  a  case  in  point,  we 
might  consider  the  report  proposing  emis- 
sion standards  for  various  air  contaminants 
which  has  been  published  by  the  American 
Society  ol  Mechanical  Engineers.  That  re- 
port also  states  that  it  is  unlikely  that  these 
standards  would  be  adequate  in  any  urban 
area  in  this  country— that  they  would  have 
to  be  augmented  by  more  stringent  regional 


emission    standards    in    order    to    provide    a 
safe  environment. 

Thirdly,  because  pollutants  do  not  respect 
political  boundaries,  an  emission  which  does 
not  present  a  problem  in  its  particular  re- 
gion may  be  carried  to  another  region  where 
It  vrtll  create  a  problem.  Basic  national  stand- 
ards would  be  intended  to  prevent  emissions 
from  low  concentration  areas  from  contribut- 
ing to  the  problems  in  areas  of  high  pollu- 
tion concentration,  perhaps  until  the  sources 
of  the  contamination  could  be  brought  into 
an  air  quality  control  region. 

There  are  also  technological  advantages 
which  could  result  from  national  industrial 
standards.  Uniform  standards  for  emissions 
from  various  sources  could  encourage  the 
creation  of  a  national  market  lor  pollution 
control  devices.  The  great  range  of  stand- 
ards now  existing  makes  the  large-scale  de- 
velopment ol  modern  methods  of  control 
technically  and  economically  not  feasible 
More  definitive  standards  could  certainly  la- 
ciUiate  the  development  of  control  tech- 
niques This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
we  should  Ignore  existing  control  methods 
until  the  most  modern  pollution  control  de- 
vices become  accessible.  While  advancing  the 
■state  of  the  art"  we  should  do  what  we  can 
to  improve  the  state  of  the  air. 

In  passing  the  Air  Quality  Act.  it  was  the 
Intent  ol  Congress  that  the  primary  respon- 
sibility   devolved    on    states    comprising    air 
quality  control   regions.   I   think  we  should 
remember  that  one  reason  lor  Ineffective  air 
pollution  control  in  the  past  has  been  our 
dependence  on  voluntary  development  ol  and 
compliance  with  sale  air  standards,  without 
strict    enlorcement    requirements.    The    Air 
Quality  Control  Act  provides  lor    (1)    state 
development   ol   emi.sslon    standards— which 
must  be  approved  at  the  Federal  level;   and 
(2)    compulsory    industry    compliance    with 
those  standards,  which  are  to  be  enlorced  at 
the  state  and  local  level,  with  lederal  inter- 
lerence   if   they   are   not.    I   cannot   see   any 
real  conflict  between  effective  action  by  states 
in  accordance  with  the  Air  Quality  Act.  and 
the    need    for   national    emission    standards. 
In  fact.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  ad- 
vocate the  adoption  ol  national  standards  as 
a  substitute  lor  regional  standards  geared  to 
the   different   conditions   ol   different   areas. 
Consider  the  implications  ol  such  a  sugges- 
tion. Tlie  air  pollution  control  program  would 
become  completely  a  creature  ol  the  Federal 
government.  We  would  have  to  be  willing  to 
accept  Federal  development  ol  standards,  as 
well  as  Federal  enlorcement  ol  those  stand- 
ards, without  local  or  state  interlerence  in 
cases  where  standards  were  not  adhered  to. 
Are  we  willing  to  give  the  Federal  govern- 
ment  complete   Jurisdiction   over   industrial 
pollution?  I  think  not.  We  must  remember 
that   our   objective   is  to  control   pollution, 
not  to  control   industry.  Most  Important   is 
that   an   effective  alliance  against  pollution 
be  established.  This  means  a  partnership  ol 
industry  and  government  at  all  levels.  Under 
the  Air  Quality  Act.  it  means  regional  emis- 
sion standards"  lor  industry,  to  be  enforced 
by  state  and  local  government,  and  insured 
by   the   Federal    government.   This   Act   also 
provides  lor  a  commission  to  study  the  need 
for   national  standards.   The  report   ol   that 
commission— to    be    submitted    to    Congress 
next   month— should   be   enlightening  as   to 
the  leaslbiUty  and  desirability  ol  the  adop- 
tion ol  national  emission  standards.  I  trust 
they  will  be  deemed  useful. 


CrARANTEED    MARKET    FOR    LOW    EMISSION 
AfTOMOBILES 

There  are  other  areas  ol  legislation,  aside 
from  amendment  to  strengthen  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Control  Act.  where  Federal  support  could 
bolster  local  and  state  efforts  in  pollution 
control.  For  instance,  in  terms  ol  the  total 
quantity  ol  poUutanu.  the  automobile  rep- 
resents "the  most  important  single  source  of 
air    pollution    in   the   Unlt«d    States   today. 
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per   car  have  dec 

More  stringent 

June   of    1968 — to 


Automotive  sources  continue  to  emit  more 
pollutants  thAn  all  stationary  sources  com- 
bined. In  our  cl^jr  alone  1,114,000  tons  of 
carbon  monoxide  mi  373,000  tons  of  bydro- 
carbons  are  emitted  each  year  from  ttoese 
tources. 

The  Federal  program  has  sought  to  cope 
with  automotive  <Ur  pollution  by  establish- 
ing nationwide  standards  that  limit  the 
emissions  of  autt>motlve  pollutants.  Since 
1968,  when  the  flnt  national  standards  be- 
came effective,  annual  automotive  emissions 
eased  62 'r. 

Ktandanls  were  Issued  in 
become  effective  in  1970. 
In  the  years  after  1971  and  1968  and  1970 
standards  will  achieve  a  sharp  downturn  In 
national  emissions  I  per  vehicle.  However,  un- 
less more  restrictive  national  controls  are 
Imposed  at  an  earlier  date,  decreased  ve- 
hicular pollution  levels  will  be  short-lived. 
By  the  mld-seventles  expanding  vehicle  pop- 
ulation and  usage  will  again  send  automotive 
pollution  levels  sotu-lng.  So.  we  must  fight  a 
continuous  b&tUe  with  the  ubiquitous  auto- 
mobile for  clean  ilr. 

Although  prlma^  responsibility  for  devel- 
oping emission  cobtrol  systems  lies  with  the 
vehicle  manufacturers  and  fuel  producers. 
Federal,  policy  has  been  to  stimulate  and 
assist  \p_  furtherlttg  the  development  of  Im- 
proved control  syaftems.  In  this  regard.  I  have 
co-sponsored  a  bill  to  make  the  400.000  ve- 
hicle Inventory  of  the  Federal  agencies  a 
guaranteed  market  for  low-emlsslon  auto- 
motive propxilslon  systems — whether  steam, 
electric  or  modified  Internal  combustion  In 
natiue.  The  bill  would  provide  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Low  Bmlsslon  Certification  Board 
which  would  decide  whether  a  particular  ve- 
hicle Is  a  low-emission  vehicle,  and  whether 
It  would  be  a  suitable  substitute  for  any  class 
of  automobile  now  purchased  by  the  Federal 
government  for  the  use  of  Its  agencies. 

Certified  low-emlsslon  vehicles  would  be 
purchased  in  place  of  non-certlfled  vehicles. 
ISmlsslon  standards  would  follow  California's 
Low-Bmlsslon  Motor  Vehicle  Act  which  has 
proven  so  successful  thus  far.  No  low-emls- 
slon vehicle  would  be  eligible  for  U.S.  pro- 
curement If  Its  costs  exceed  125'"  of  the 
procurement  and  maintenance  costs  of  the 
class  of  vehicles  for  which  It  Is  a  -substitute. 

The  Staff  Report  for  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  entitled  The  Search  for  a  Low 
Emission  Vehicle  recommended  such  action: 

"Legislation  requiring  Federal  procurement 
of  low-emlsslon  vehicles  will  foster  low-emls- 
slon vehicle  development.  Such  legislation 
will  make  feasltole  Independent  Innovative 
development  of  low-emlsslon  vehicles.  By 
offering  leglslattvely  guaranteed  markets,  a 
reasonable  rate  of  Initial  production  is  pos- 
sible. Initial  costs  of  low-emlsslon  vehicles 
can  thereby  be  made  more  compeUtSve  with 
existing  vehicles. 

The  large  capitalization  for  nationwide 
dealerships  and  servicing  centers  would  be 
unnecessary.  Sales  of  these  vehicles  can  be 
arranged  centrally  with  the  purchiislng 
agents  of  the  various  departments  thereby 
reducing  marketing  costs,  and  many  Govern- 
ment vehicles  are  centrally  serviced  thereby 
reducing  Investment  cobts  for  service  centers. 

Most  imporiaatly,  the  procurement  legis- 
lation might  create  a  consumer  demand  for 
low-emlsslon  vehicles.  This  demand  might 
prompt  Detroit  auto  manufacturers  to  ac- 
celerate their  development  work  In  the  low- 
emission  field. 

DEVELOPMENT    Of    M.\SS    TRANSIT 

Another  area  of  Federal  legislation  to  be 
considered  In  the  battle  against  air  pollution 
IS  mass  transit,  for  as  the  motor  vehicle  pop- 
ulation Increases,  so  will  air  pollution — even 
If  we  continue  to  Impose  stronger  standards. 
The  U.S.  is  experiencing  sharp  upward  trends 
m  urbanization,  Industrialization,  and  in 
automobile  usage.  Already,  our  metropolitan 
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iLTfa  eBCOBapaaa  78 'r  of  our  populktlon 
These  situations  point  out  the  urgency  of 
greatly  expanding  the  development  and  use  of 
nonpollutlng  transportation  vehicles  and  sys- 
tems. In  the  past  local,  state  and  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  the  development  of 
transportation  systems  have  tended  to  over- 
look pollution  aspects  of  various  transporta- 
tion designs  and  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  expanded  highway  construction.  Today,  as 
a  result,  the  average  American  spends  some 
13',  of  each  working  .day  breathing  In  the 
fumes  of  the  car  in  front  of  him.  And  to  fur- 
ther aggravate  the  problem,  we  are  now  pro- 
ducing automobiles  f.uter  than  we  are  pro- 
ducing people  This  trend  makes  our  battle 
to  offset  automotive  contamination  similar 
to  a  Journey  on  a  tread  mill. 

Although  any  meaningful  use  of  mass 
transit  will  involve  substantial  public  in- 
vestment, relatively  modest  support  of  in- 
novations with  existing  transit  systems  could 
have  noticeable  effects  on  auto  use.  As  an 
examp'.e,  a  recent  high  speed  rail  project 
from  the  Village  of  Skokle  to  downtown  Chi- 
cago initiated  by  the  Chicago  Transit  Au- 
thority, with  financial  assistance  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, shifted  approximately  3,000  auto  trips 
to  mass  transit  facilities.  Federal  spending 
related  to  programs  of  this  tyi>e  could  change 
commuter  travel  patterns  and  significantly 
reduce  air  pollution. 

In  this  regard,  there  is  growing  Interest  In 
legislative  programs  for  mass  transit.  Last 
spring  I  Joined  with  40  of  my  colleagues  in 
proposing  a  bill  to  provide  $10  billion  in  Fed- 
eral expendlf.ires  over  the  next  4  years  for 
mass  transit  conveyances;  and  to  establish  a 
nuiss  transit  Trust  Fund  to  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

While  local  Innovation  for  mass  transit  has 
not  been  overwhelming,  the  amount  of  fed- 
eral assistance  available  for  highways  has 
been  so  much  greater  than  that  for  mass 
transit  that  cities  have  never  really  been  given 
equitable  options  when  considering  trans- 
portation systems.  This  bill  would  greatly 
help  to  put  matis  transit  on  a  par  with  high- 
ways and  thus  help  to  alleviate  a  major 
source  of  air  pollution. 

POLLUTION     STANDARDS     FOR    COVERNMINT 
CONTRACTS 

With  regard  to  other  Federal  efforts  in  the 
fight  for  a  healthy  environment.  I  feel  .serious 
consldoration  should  be  given  to  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  the  Issuance  of  federal 
government  contracts  to  those  Industries 
which  do  not  meet  certain  pollution  control 
st.indards. 

We  find  precedent  for  such  a  measure  In 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Employment  Act  and 
the  Health  and  Safety  Construction  Act. 
TTiese  regulations  Insure  equal  employment 
and  safe  working  standards  for  our  nation's 
labor  force.  Can  we  do  less  in  protecting  them 
and  all  our  citizens  from  the  health  hazards 
of  pollution? 

The  federal  government  has  taken  a  first 
step  In  assuming  its  responsibility  in  this 
area  through  the  Federal  Facilities  Air  Pollu- 
tion Abatement  I»rogram.  The  July,  1968 
progress  report  shows  a  total  of  387  installa- 
tions implementing  442  remedial  action  pro- 
grams. This  program  Is  commendable  and  its 
extension  Into  all  areas  of  federal  contract- 
ing would  seem  logical  and  valuable. 

In  considering  a  proposal  such  as  this,  we 
immediately  face  the  dilemma  of  setting 
uniform  yet  Just  standards.  Do  we  commis- 
sion the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welf.are  to  promulgate  national  emission 
standards?  In  accordance  with  most  recent 
legislation.  It  would  seem  that  air  quality 
control  regions  would  provide  the  most  effec- 
tive and  equitable  standards.  In  this  way. 
each  application  for  a  federal  contract  could 
be  reviewed  in  light  of  the  applicant's  com- 
pliance with  emission  standards  in  his  air 
quality  control  region.  If  national  emission 
standards  were  adopted,  these  could  be  ap- 
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plied  to  applicants  not  located  In  air  quality 

control   regions. 

There  are  questions  technically  and  ad- 
Bilnlatratlvely  which  would  have  to  be  stud- 
led  before  a  proposal  snch  as  this  could 
become  a  reality;  but  we  cannot  afTcrd  to 
neglect  any  reasonable  and  feasible  effort  In 
this  fight  to  control  the  pollution  threat. 

This  possibility  of  establishing  pollution 
standards  for  government  contractors,  to- 
gether with  national  Industrial  emission 
standards,  the  establishment  cf  a  guaranteed 
market  for  low  emission  vehlcJes.  and  fed- 
eral funding  for  development  of  mass  transit 
systems,  represents  constructive  ways  In 
which  the  Federal  government  can  con- 
tribute to  air  pollution  control  efforts.  How- 
ever, only  a  public  policy  which  Is  contrib- 
uted to  by  every  level  of  government,  by 
industry,  and  by  all  citizens  can  effectively 
alleviate  the  dangers  of  air  pollution.  This 
has  been  the  objective  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967:  to  promote  and  encourage  the 
development  of  policies  and  instlt\itlons 
geared  to  the  regional  nature  of  air  pollution 
problems.  Whether  this  piolicy  succeeds  will 
depend  ou  tlie  degree  of  commitment  we  get 
from  State  and  local  government,  from  in- 
dustry, and   from  the  taxpayer  and   citizen. 

There  are  cynics,  I  am  sure,  that  would 
argue  that  the  Air  Quality  Control  Act.  In 
placing  emphasis  on  State  and  local  efforts, 
runs  against  the  lessons  of  history  because 
the  lesson  of  our  Federal  system  Is  that, 
increasingly.  State  and  local  government  and 
local  and  private  groups  find  it  difficult  to 
successfully  deal  with  public  problems  until 
there  Is  no  recourije  but  national  policy,  na- 
tional agencies  and  national  enforcement 

I  reject  their  argument.  Although  this 
may  or  may  not  be  the  lesson  of  history, 
it  cmnot  be  the  lesson  of  the  future  We 
must  undertake  In  ways  suggested  by  the 
Air  Quality  Act.  and  possibly  by  the  further 
federal  efforts  I  have  suggested,  to  revitalize 
the  policy-making  processes  of  our  country 
at  the  state  and  local  level  and  revitalize 
the  Idea  that  public  policy  is  not  only  the 
product  of  public  agencies,  but  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  of  concerned  citizens. 

I  believe  that  In  St.  Louis  we  have  the 
concerned  citizenry  so  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation of  effective  public  policy.  And  this 
concern  is  to  be  encouraged.  It  Is  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  warnings  of  ecologlsts  all 
over  the  world  who  are  alerting  us  to  the 
dangers  of  our  continuing  desecration  of  the 
natural  environment.  Air  pollution  is  only  a 
part  of  man's  disregard  for  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  nature  upon  which  life  on  this  planet 
depends. 

None  of  us  would  like  to  think  he  is  con- 
tributing to  the  evolution  of  a  world  pop- 
ulated—in  the  words  of  Missouri  Botanical 
Gardens  Director  David  Oates — by  "half- 
starved,  depressed  billions  gasping  in  air  de- 
pleted of  oxygen  and  laden  with  pollutants, 
thirsting  for  thickened,  blighted  water."  But 
tragic  air  pollution  incidents  within  the  last 
twenty  years  indicate  that  this  may  be  the 
very  cotirse  we  are  pursuing. 

"The  problem  of  earth  hygiene",  as  Soviet 
physicist  Andrei  Sakharov  has  said,  "is 
highly  complex  and  closely  tied  to  economic 
and  social  problems.  This  problem  can 
therefore  not  be  solved  on  a  national  and 
especially  not  on  a  local  basis."  Certainly, 
strong  programs  to  control  pollution  in  our 
country  will  be  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
But  the  ultimate  salvation  of  our  global 
environment  requires  that  we  surmount  p>o- 
llttcal  and  Ideological  differences,  and  work 
together  as  members  of  the  family  of  naan 
to  care  for  our  planet  home. 

Statement  or  Dr.  S.  David  Rockoff,  Chadi- 
MAN.  Execvtive  CoMMrrTxs  or  thx  "Lunc 
Specialists    of    St.    Louis     Acalnst    Air 
POLLtrriON" 
cm  behalf  of  the  "Lung  ^lectaUsU  of  St. 

Louis  Against  Air  Pollution",  I  wish  to  thank 
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'torunlv^lty  school  of  »*«ltclne  where  I 

Zn  in  charge  of  the  P"l°>°'»"7^"^'^'?!^ 
^tlon  and  am  involved  in  research  related 

•"I'lL'Sran  Of  the  Hxecutlve  C^mml^t- 
t»i  \rf  the  -Lung  specialists  of  St.  Louis 
A^st^^  P^lluuon  "  This  is  an  organiza- 
U^iof  28  physicians  who  represent  the  1^8« 
n^^crtty  of  specialists  in  the  St.  Ixiuls  metro- 
^lUnregloT  whose  primary  Prolesslonal 
^Uvttles  mclude  the  diagnosis,  research  and 

"--^TVe^'  «i^ce'  S^r^organi«.tlon 
tesUfies  to^our  conviction  that  air  po»"^'°" 
testines  w  constitutes  a  Berlous 

L"a2^'t^  T^l%^  Citizens  of  thU  com- 
munity   have    been    suffering    silently     for 
™    thinking   that   a   necessary    concoml- 
I!^t  of  mdustflal  and  technological  progress 
w«  putrid   air.   However,   there   ha^   been  a 
^pable  change  in  attitude  toward  a'r  po'- 
I'^tron.  The  p«^le  have  become  educated  tD 
the  fact  that  air  polluUon  not  only  smells 
^  a^  makes  them  feel  miserable,  but  also 
d^troys  their  lungs  and  the  lungs  of  their 
rhlldren    They   are   dismayed   to   learn   that 
whfe  they  urge  their  children  not  to  smoke, 
The'^^Jof  Leathing  ^'8  city  air  ha^e  b^n 
likened  to  smoking  1   to  2',   packs  of  clga 
rett«  a  day,  as  regards  the  c^evelopment  of 
uynir  cancer    They   are  now   aware  that  tne 
dany  W^^llutlon  levels  are  hazardous  ^d 
fi^t   the   MUte   episodes,   such   as   occurred 
L^  la!^t  August,  augment  and  dramatize  the 

"""'^TSTTe  It°Ss  region  has  been 
^^itore":!  "or    years    and    continues    to^ be 
monitored.  Much  is  known  f'>°";j.h*  f  ^f: 
niiantiUes  and  sources  of   the  various   poi 
Sts    The   deleterious  effect   of    many   of 
t^^e   pouutants    on    pulmonary    Pby-lolof 
^d  pa^ology   in  animals  and  In  man  have 
been  incontrovertlbly  establUhed    There  are 
th^L  who  counsel  that  additional  investiga- 
tion^ oTthe  causal  relationship  between  pol- 
ul^n^^d  mng  damage  must  be  performed 
nt    Louis  before  broader  and  more  strm- 
gent  regulation,  are  adopted  here.  We  reject 
.hV-  rmlnsel  as  Utter  nonsense.  It  is  reason- 
Iwe'^^ume    that    a    pollutant    causing 
S^age  to  living  beings  In  Chicago  wiU  also 
cause  damage  to  living  beings  in  St.  Louis. 

^e    S^at  killers"  of  man  yet  to  be  con- 
uoned  by  medical  science;  that  is.  cancer  and 
ca^diov  Jcular  dlse.se.  have  been  shown  ca- 
nxble  of  being  caused  or  aggravated  by  en- 
^vtronmental  'poUuUon.    Yet     research    con- 
cerning the  relaUonship  between  air  pollu 
Uon  and  these  diseases  has  been  mostly  spo- 
r^c^nd  does  not  today  constitute  part  o 
t^ mainstream  of  medical  research.  We  pro- 
nose  that  research  concerning  air  pollutlon- 
?f,atJ?  mness  be  given  high  priority  in  terms 
of  Federal  spending.  The  introduction  of  ef- 
fective controls,  however,  should  not  await 
completion  of  what  should  be  a  continuing 

''^e'usfoTambienf  air  sianaarOs;  that  is. 
setth^g  goals  for  general  atmospheric  con- 
^ntratlons  of  pollutants,  appears  on  the 
s^flce  to  be  laudable  and  does  give  us  a  way 
t^'  keep  score"  as  to  how  well  we  are  doing. 
However  heater  emphasis  must  be  on  cm.s- 
T^nstaTidards.  Without  good  emission  stand- 
's^ds  th„e  cannot  be  effective  enforcement^ 
Without  effective  enforcement,  ambient  air 
standards  cannot  be  achieved. 

in  your  invitation  to  appear  at  this  hear- 
ing we  were  asked  to  give  our  inipres.lons 
of  the  action  being  taken  by  local  officials 
?or  long-range  control  of  air  pollution  and 
the  P^sible^requirement  for  Federal  assist- 
ance in  coping  with  pollution  problems.  We 
firmly  believe  that  local  enactment  and  en- 
forcement of  anti-pollutlon  regulations  wi 
never  solve  the  pollution  problem,  even  U 
on  a  "regional-  basis.  First.  It  places  an  un- 
?L  b^den  on  local  public  ofBcla^.  On  ^e 
on^  hand  they  are  frequently  elected  be- 
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«»Me   thev   recognize   the   imporUnce   of   a 

uo^tlon  control.  The  regional  concept  of 
Sutlon  control  falls  to  take  into  ac«,un 
that  an  Industry  may  coi^P*** /"^  "^""P*^. 
nies  who  manufacture  in  one  or  nrwre  aUleT 
ent  J^sdlctlons.  Uniform  Federal  Btan^ards 
rather  than  regional  standards  would  ameli- 
orate this  difficulty. 

Second,  local  action  will  not  solve  the  pol- 
luUon problem  because  the  local  Pf"""°" 
roiwn  due  to  causes  outside  of  the  local 
u.r^sd!ction    The  St.  Louis  metropolitan  re- 
Ion   is  "classic    example   of   this   dilemma^ 
A  large  part  of  our  pollution  comes  from  the 
East  side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  from  U- 
U^fois    That  slate  has  been  slow  in  axlopUng 
strong    measures    against   air    pollution     re- 
sulting in  the  continued  Inundation  of  St. 
Louis  by  choking  and  harmful  fumes  when 
me  Wind  blows  from  the  East  or  's  stationary 
Uniformity    of    control,    when    left    to    the 
sates    requires   interstate  compacts  which, 
^x^r  ence^las  amply  demonstrated^  are  dif- 
ficult to  enact.  Further,  many  of  the  large 
Sluting  industries  are  -onopolies^  such  a^ 
fhP    utilities     In    these   cases    a   disgrunuea 
cftt.en   Who  would  ordinarily  show  his  ire  by 
deS    with    a    non-polluting    competitor, 
d^  n^ot  have  this  option.  Making  the  mat^ 
ter  worse  is  that  the  utiUty's  plant  Is  often 
^croks  a  state  line.  Such  a  utility  Is  not  even 
bov°^   by    the    air   pollution   regulations   of 
Uie  stat^  to  which  It  Is  supplying  much  of 
^product.  It  is  obvious  to  us  that  the  al 
pollution  problem  uanscends  even  national 
boundaries  In  fact,  we  are  certain  that  even- 
fualU    there   will   have   to   be   International 
compact^  t^cause.   as   with   nuclear   fallout, 
no  matter  how  well  we  clean  up  our  air,  po  - 
rutlon^rom   other    nations   will    eventually 

"T'tmrd   reason   for   not    leaving   pollution 
control   in   the   province  of  the  State  legls- 
atures  was  illustrated  by  ^^^  recent  Instance 
in  which  the  Initial  appropriation  of  funds 
oroposed  by  the  Missouri  legislature  for  the 
MUsouri   Mr   Conservation   Commission   was 
fnTufficlent  for  that  Commission  to  receive 
i^Sg  funds   from   the  Federal   Govern- 
ment. It  was  only  after  a  "grass  roots"  outcry 
that    sufficient    funds    were   restored    to    the 
State's  Air  Conservation  Commission  budget. 
Fourth,  the  liberal  use  (or  misuse)  of  vari- 
ances weakens  the  local  enforcement  of  even 
^i/tinTalr  pollution  control  laws.  In  prlv^ate 
discussions  with  our  group,  some  local  offi- 
c  als  have  expressed  their  =^PP^«'?«'>^lf  ;°"- 
cernlng  the  prospect  of  interminable  court 
battles  should  they  seek  to  close  an  offend- 
Tng  plant.  We  sense  that  this  may  have  been 
a  factor  in  the  granUng  of  some  of  the  vari- 
ances    Also    the    members    of    the    Appeal 
Boards  are  often  businessmen  and  industr  - 
alists,   perhaps  even   employed   by   the   very 
md^tiles  they  are  charged  to  control. 

Federal  intervention  is  required  for  jet 
another  reason.  Had  medical  science,  ecology 
and  environmental  technology  developed 
earlier  in  the  history  of  this  country,  we 
would  not  be  confronted  with  the  present 
Tnormous  problem.  It  would  have  been  rec- 
ognized at  the  outset  that  industrial  and 
automobile  emissions  were  h*-«^ous  to 
health  No  factory  would  have  been  permitted 
?o  oSn  its  doors  and  no  automobile  allowed 
on  t^e  road  before  proving  that  the  wastes 
U  was  t^  emit  would  not  harm  the  environ- 

""our  present  laws  reflect  this  hlstcrtcal 
development.  Even  in  those  areas  which  have 
stringent  codes  or  laws  controlling  pollution, 
variances  are  often  sought  by  Indusules. 
Suc'i  a  variance  is  IheoretlcaUy  not  to  be 
Irantert  when  Its  Issuance  consUtutes  the 
continuance  of  a  health  hazard^  But  and 
this  is  the  key  point,  the  burden  of  proof  that 
1  heith  hJard  exists  is  on  the  air  pollu- 
tion ^nforct^ent  agency.  We  believe  that  it 


is  Ume  for  our  laws  to  reflect  the  change  In 
pubUc  attitude  toward  pollution  alluded  to 
^ller  in  this  statement.  We  believe  that  an 
^ustrlal   product  should   »f  ^^^f'"   ^°\„'„° 
be  harmful  be/ore  being  put  Into  operation. 
The^  IS  precedence  for  the  law  P;°PO^^^ 
The  burden  of  proof  that  a  drug  does  not 
S^vesme  effects  which  are  overtly  damaging 
of  lethal   is  on  the   industry   producing   the 
druK^ere  are  Federal  regulations  to  con- 
frol  thU   -The  responsibility  of  the  manufac- 
u°rer^th^  r^ganTto  air  PoHutlon  should  be 
even   greater   since   when   people   take   drugs 
thev  do  so  willingly   and  thereby  accept   a 

erYaln  risk  Receipt  of  an  ^-^^'l^^.^Zl 
air  pollution  Is  an  involuntar?  wrt  P'^^^^ 
bv  all  of  us.  Should  we  not  have  at  least  as 
much  protection  as  the  pUl  taker? 

our  final  argument  for  strong  Federal  con- 
trol  of  this  problem  Is  that  It  provides  for 
rapid  uniform  extension  of  the  laws  to  cover 
nev^lv  "Agnized  hazards.  For  Instance,  there 

cause  of  experimental  cancer,  but  no  cot^trols 
:x"t  over  its  emission  Asbestos  1.  a  well  ac 
rented  cause  of  human  cancer  Yet  there  is 
nTc^nt""  over  Its  use  l^ ^^^-"^'l^V^'n 
autos,  even  though  emission  occt^rs  when 
v,r«kps  are  applied.  Synthetics  are  being  de- 

U   should   be   noted   that   trash   burning   1 
especla^y  hazardous  when  one  considers  that 
Lh  contains  many  of  the  a«K)ve  suhstan« 
and  these  are  disseminated  by  burning    ine 
Uw  must  provide  for  the  rapie  adoption  of 

air  oualltv  standards  be   made   meanlnpiui 

forcement  being  with  the  Pfl^^^^;;''„ 
ment.  3 )  that  the  standards  be  made  to  cover 
^l  existing  pollutants,  even  though  in  man> 
cases  arbifrarv-  criteria  will  have  to  be  estab- 
lished inltlaly  because  of  the  absence  o. 
hlrd'^datl  and'  because^the  venr  comp^- 
cated  problem  of  synergUm  f*!^*'  |f' .^, 
rri^S  '^V^hat^p^VsIo^^^e'^^rrn 
tL^wTVheUpld  adoption  of  nationwide 
tandards  to  cover  pollutant^  "e^^'T  ^f  *  ; 
mined  to  be  potenUally  harmful.  61  that  the 

S^urden  of'^P-of  of  the  «'^^«*J  °^  !,S"n 
from  an  Industry  cr  its  product  be  P'a^ed  en 
the  industry  Itself,  and  6)  that  financial  a-s- 
slstance  fo7  the  health  effects  research  of 
a^r  pollution  be  given  high  priority  by  the 
Federal  Government 


Statement     of    Lewis    C     Greek.     Formff 

STATEMENT      "'  •  m       CONSERVATION 

CHAIRMAN.       MISSOtJRI       nm 

Commission 

Mr  Chairman,  my  name  is  Lewis  C.  Green 
Until  a  few  months  a«o  I  was  Chairman  ol 
7he  Air  Co^rvatlon  CommisElon  of  Missouri, 
rjot  whi^I  held  for  rr^ore.r..n.^r^e^d 
a  half  years.  I  have  now  retired  from^at 
position,  and  I  am  >*?«"  f  8  ^^^  "^"^ 
as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  private  citizen 

I  want  to  thank  this  Committee  for  ^^- 
iug  me  the  opportunity  to  appear  todar  F^r 
nearlv  four  years  I  have  worked  "Uhln  Uie 

experience,  I  have  concluded  that  we  wm 
not  make  satisfactory  progress  until  the 
federal    government,    and    particularly    the 
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United  St»t«s  Congress,  drastically  revises 
certain  fundamental  concepts  now  prevalent. 
Today  I  would  like  respectfully  to  direct  your 
attention  to  three  of  them. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  must  assume  a 
primary  responsibility  for  air  pollution  con- 
trol. 

In  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963.  and  again  In 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  Congress  ex- 
plicitly asserted  that  the  control  of  air  pol- 
lution "is  the  primary  responsibility  of 
States  and  local  governments  "  In  keeping 
with  this  premise.  Congress  has  directed  its 
efforts  toward  prodding  the  state  and  local 
governments  to  take  effective  action 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  time  Is  at 
hand  for  the  United  States  government  to 
come  out  of  hiding,  and  accept  a  primary 
responsibility  in  this  area  I  make  this  sub- 
mission for  two  principal  reasons 

1.  It  Is  currently  fashionable,  but  quite 
misleading,  to  assert  that  air  pollution  is  a 
"regional  problem."  Of  course.  It  is.  but  It 
Is  more  than  ttat  In  fact,  air  pollution  is  a 
national  problem,  and  a  hemispheric  prob- 
lem, and  indeed  a  global  problem.  For  ex- 
ample, for  many  years  the  excessive  carbon 
dioxide  dumped  into  the  earths  atmosphere 
appeared  in  sudi  quantities  and  for  such  du- 
ration that  it  caused  the  entire  temperature 
of  the  earth  to  rise  steadily  The  conse- 
^uenees  of  such  a  trend,  in  terms  of  melting 
'glacier* -and  other  phenomena,  can  be  fore- 
seen only  dimly. 

For  another  example,  the  trend  toward 
warming  of  the  earth  from  this  cause  was 
arrested,  not  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  earths  atmosphere, 
but  bji.  dumping  huge  quantities  of  particu- 
lates into  the  earth's  atmosphere,  in  such 
quantities  and  for  such  durations  that  they 
have  shielded  tihe  earth  from  the  sun  to  a 
substantial  extant,  causing  the  earth's  tem- 
perature generally  to  diminish  over  the  last 
two  decades.  Tlie  rapid  increase  in  jet  air- 
plane travel  appears  to  be  accelerating  this 
trend.  The  possible  consequences  of  this 
trend,  also,  can  be  foreseen  only  dimly. 

Lead  poisoning  is  an  ailment  well  known 
to  modern  medicine.  All  of  us  are  inhaling, 
and  retaining  in  our  systems,  more  lead  today 
than  ever  before.  The  lead  we  Inhale  comes 
not  alone  from  cair  own  "air  quality  regions'": 
we  know  that  lead  tiavels  across  continents 
in  the  ambient  air,  and  is  increasing  substan- 
tially all  over  the  globe,  including  the  North 
Pole. 

Some  of  the  harm  bein^  done  by  the  more 
persistent  pesticides  has  already  been  docu- 
mented, and  more  of  the  consequences  are 
being  detected  every  year.  It  now  seems  clear 
that  these  pesticides  travel  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  the  ambient  air  before 
settling  to  the  earth's  surface,  where  they 
work  their  way  into  the  ecological  system 
with  profound  effects,  far  from  the  point 
of  origin. 

Other  examples  could  be  cited  by  the  .sci- 
entists, and  X  am  confident  that  further  re- 
search will  disclose  additional  examples  of 
the  global  consequences  of  the  wastes  we 
are  dumping  in  the  ambient  air 

The  fact  is  that  the  air  we  breathe  is  the 
public  property  of  the  nation,  not  of  any 
"region"  You  Senators  are  the  duly  ap- 
pointed guardians  of  that  public  property 
I  respectfully  urge  that  the  United  States 
Congress  forthwith  assume  a  primarv  respon- 
sibility which  It  cannot  forever  pa.^s  off  to 
others. 

2.  Furthermore,  in  too  many  states  the 
state  and  local  governments  have  refused 
to  accept  the  responsibility  vou  have  re- 
peatedly attempted  to  pass  to  them  The 
residents  of  such,  states,  and  the  visitors  in 
such  states,  are  entitled  to  clean  air  to 
breathe.  They  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  their  own  states,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  claim  from  the  United  States 
protection  of  their  rights. 

More  important,  the  refusal  of  one  state 
to  accept  this  retponslbUity  inflicts  an  in- 
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tolerable  Insult  upon  the  cUlzena  of  neigh- 
boring states.  The  prevention  and  Mttreaa  of 
such  grievances  Is  the  primary  responsibility 
of  the  federal  government.  Let  me  give  you 
one  basic  example  of  our  experience  In  St. 
Louis. 

In  1963,  the  State  of  nUnols  created  an 
Air  Pollution  Control  Board.  Between  1963 
and  1966.  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  air 
pollution  problem  of  the  entire  St.  Loi^f 
area  was  made,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
federal  government,  the  Illinois  and  Missouri 
governments,  and  varl'ous  local  governments 
and  interested  persons  On  May  31,  1966,  that 
Interstate  Study  published  its  recommenda- 
tions for  specific  emission  controls. 

Shortly  after  May  31,  1966,  the  Stale  of 
Missouri  called  public  hearings  on  those 
Interstate  Study  recommendations;  public 
hearings  were  held  In  November  of  that 
year,  and  by  February,  1967  the  State  of 
Missouri  had  approved  them,  with  minor 
changes,  and  Missouri  is  now  enforcing  them. 
As  of  today,  almost  three  and  a  half  years 
after  those  recommendations  were  made,  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  not  adopted  them.  Al- 
though the  sulfur  dioxide  crisis  here  Is  one 
of  the  most  acute  In  the  nation,  Illinois  has 
adopted  no  emission  control  regulation  what- 
ever respecting  the  sulfur  oxides.  As  to 
particulate  emissions  from  fuel-burning,  the 
State  of  Illinois,  at  the  request  of  the  large 
Industries,  has  substituted  for  ^le  Interstate 
Study  recommendation  a  substantially 
weaker  regulation.  As  to  particulate  emis- 
sions from  manufacturing  processes,  the 
State  of  Illinois  purported  to  adopt  the  rec- 
ommended regulation,  but  substituted  spe- 
cific, less  stringent  regulations  for  each  of  the 
major  Industries  on  the  East  Side,  and  re- 
fused to  adopt  a  regulation  which  would 
provide  an  efficient  enforcement  tool. 

In  short,  the  State  of  Illinois  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  go  any  farther  than  the  or- 
ganized industrial  polluters  have  desired  to 
go.  While  some  companies  on  the  East  Side 
have  somewhat  improved  their  historically 
filthy  operations,  the  government  has  Ignored 
the  Interstate  Study  recommendations,  and 
refused  to  adopt  regulations  comparable  to 
those  of  Missouri,  or  those  of  other  major 
metropolitan  areas.  The  City  of  St.  Louis 
can  never  be  cleaned  up  in  this  way. 

For  years,  the  federal  government  has 
urged  the  states  to  assume  their  responsibil- 
ities. It  is  clear  that  some  states,  at  least, 
are  not  willing  to  do  so.  and  that  this  inac- 
tion IS  no  longer  tolerable.  Begging,  cajoling, 
advising  and  assisting  have  been  futile.  Air 
pollution  presents  an  urgent  crisis  now.  We 
cannot  afford  the  time  lost  In  deferring  to 
a  supposed  primary  responsibility  of  unwill- 
ing state  and  local  governments.  It  Is  now 
time  for  the  United  States  to  assume  Its  pri- 
mary responsibility  directly. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  a  huge  federal  bu- 
reaucracy must  be  established  to  enforce  de- 
tailed emission   limitations  in   every  metro- 
politan area  in  the  country  The  enforcement 
task  could,  in  Intrastate  regions,  be  left  to 
state   and    local   officials,    under   a    watchful 
federal  eye;  in  interstate  regions,  the  task  of 
enforcement  could  be  assumed  by  a  regional 
authority,  made  up  of  representatives  of  each 
concerned  state  and  the  federal  government. 
In  such  a  case,  as  I  suggested  to  this  Sub- 
committee    two     years     ago,     the     Congress 
should  Insist  that  such  an  Interstate  regional 
authority  be  truly  regional,  for  uniformity  of 
enforcement  throughout  the  region  will   be 
essential   to   a   fair   and   effective  air   pollu- 
tion control   program.  This   is   to  .say,   how- 
ever, that  Congress  should  now  give  urgent 
and  favorable  attention  to  President  John- 
son's advocacy  of  stringent  national  emission 
limitations  for  the  major  industrial  polluters 
The  concept  of  clean  air  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  concept  of  air  quality  manage- 
ment. 

The  first,  most  important,  step  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  take  in  assuming  its  full 
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reaponalblllty  Is  to  throw  out  the  concept  of 
air  quality  management.  From  my  experi- 
ence, I  have  concluded  that  no  single  aspect 
,of  our  national  air  pollution  program  is  more 
degrading,  obstructive,  or  misguided.  It  is 
Important  that  you  understand  it  fully. 

The  fashionable  approach  to  the  air  p>ollu- 
tlon  control  game  works  like  this.  First,  we 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  measuring  the 
measurable  quantities  of  certain  chemicals 
and  particulates  In  the  ambient  air.  Those 
that  we  can't  measure,  we  simply  Ignore  for 
the  rest  of  the  game,  on  the  ground  that  we 
don't  know  enough  about  them.  To  a  sub- 
stantial extent  we  can  control  the  results 
we  obtain  by  choosing  the  locations  for  tak- 
ing the  measurements. 

Second,  having  justified  limitless  months 
or  years  of  inaction  by  taking  these  measure- 
ments, we  call  upon  the  doctors,  and  other 
scientists,  to  tell  ua  exactly  what  quanti- 
ties of  these  ingredients  In  our  ambient  sewer 
will  clearly  cause  damage,  or  death.  The  doc- 
tors, having  no  way  to  duplicate  In  the  lab- 
oratory the  real-life  concentrations,  over  a 
real  human  lifetime,  or  the  synergistic  ef- 
fects of  the  various  chemicals  and  particu- 
lates, are  generally  unable  to  do  this.  Any 
chemical  which  fails  to  evoke  a  specific  num- 
ber from  our  medical  experts  Is  ignored  for 
the  rest  of  the  game,  on  the  ground  that  we 
don't  know  enough  about  It.  If  we  can  ar- 
rive at  a  number,  representing  a  concentra- 
tion at  which  substantial  harm  will  prob- 
ably occur,  we  set  as  our  goal  for  the  ambient 
air  the  next  lower  number,  hoping  (without 
knowledge)  that  substantial  harm  will  not 
occur  at  that  level  also. 

Third,  we  compare  the  numbers:  the  con- 
centrations actually  existing,  and  the  "de- 
sired" concentrations:  we  determine  that 
the  actual  concentration  must  be  reduced 
by.  say.  one-half,  or  one-third. 

Fourth,  we  Inventory  all  the  known  sources 
of  the  specific  pollutant  we  are  considering, 
and  the  quantities  emitted  from  each,  and 
order  that  each  source,  or  class  of  sources, 
must  reduce  its  emissions  by,  say,  one-half 
or  one-third.  (This  is  grossly  oversimplified: 
In  fact,  we  generally  require  a  proportionally 
greater  degree  of  control  for  the  large  sources 
than  for  the  small  sources  ) 

Then  we  sit  back,  admire  the  artistic  sym- 
metry of  our  computations,  and  hope  that 
everything  will  work  perfectly,  that  the  con- 
centration of  the  specific  pollutant  In  the 
ambient  air  will  in  fact  be  reduced  to  the 
specified  goal,  and  that  the  specified  con- 
centration will  not.  In  fact,  contribute  to 
detectable  illness  or  damage. 

The  basic  premise  of  this  elaborate  proc- 
e.ss  is  that  it  is  socially  desirable  to  permit 
anyone— specifically,  any  industrial  plant — 
to  dump  his  wastes  into  the  ambient  air. 
and  thence  into  the  nostrils  and  lungs  of 
you  and  me.  and  all  the  rest  of  us.  until  It 
Is  shown  by  positive  proof  that  a  specific 
waste  is  causing  some  specific  harm.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  this  is  a  degrading 
premise,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  a  civilized 
society,  and  that  this  is  not  now,  l(  it  ever 
was.  what  society  desires.  The  time  has  come 
to  reverse  the  burden  of  proof,  and  to  rec- 
ognize and  adopt  instead  the  fundamental 
premise  that  the  air  around  us  is  the  public 
property  of  the  nation — of  all  of  us— and 
that  no  one  has  a  right  needlessly  to  befoul 
it  with  his  wastes.  Each  one  of  us  has  a  right 
to  breathe  air  that  is  clean,  not  Just  air 
that  is  fairly  dirty,  but  has  not  vet  been 
proved  harmful.  In  short.  Congress  should 
act  forthwith  to  require  every  industrial 
plant  in  the  nation  to  reduce  Its  waste  emis- 
sions to.  at  most,  de  minimis  proportions, 
to  the  extent  that  the  needed  technology  is 
avatlablt 

I  have  said  that  this  concept  of  air  qual- 
ity management  is  not  only  degrading  but 
also  obstructive.  In  following  this  elaborate 
procedure,  we  learn  to  Ignore  all  those  pol- 
lutants which  cannot  conveniently  be  fitted 
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into  a  computer  at  every  step,  P«'*^»P«^^^- 
cause  they  cannot  conveniently  be  niea.ured 
or  because  the  doctors  cannot  tell  us  exacUy 
what  concentrations  will  bring  on  lung  c&n- 
Ter  or^mphy^ema.  So  far,  we  have  succeeded 
in  plugging  into  the  computers  not  much 
more  than%artlculate6.  sulfur  oxides,  and 
T^Zn  monoxide,  and  nobody  knows  how  to 
control  carbon  ^^^^xiae^ny^^^rr^'^  proc^ 
ess  leads  us  to  Ignore  other  pol  «tants  Even 
OS  to  particulates  and  sulfur  oxides,  the  per- 
formance of  ihls  elaborate  procedure  Is  time- 
consuming  and  expensive. 

Finally,  the  air  quality  management  con- 
cept is  misguided  in  terms  of  both  time  and 
space.  In  attempting  to  curtail  emissions 
only  to  the  extent  supposedly  required  to 
render  the  air  generally  endurable,  this  con- 
cepts invites  disaster  when  a  prolonged  ther- 
mal Inversion  creates  a  short-term  peak, 
or  "episode."  And  this  regional  concept  to- 
tally Ignores  the  larger  view:  the  national 
heJlspherlc,  or  global  effect  of  the  great 
Quantities  of  particulates,  carbon  dioxide, 
sulfur  oxldea.  lead,  pesticides,  and  other  pol- 
lutants dumped  into  our  atmosphere,  which 
I  mentioned  previously. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  concept  of  air 
quality  management  must  be  discarded^  It 
IB  time  for  Congress  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
Implement  President  Johnson's  proposal  for 
national  emission  standards  lor  the  major  In- 
dustrial processes,  and  to  see  to  it  that  these 
standards  are  set  at  levels  desiened  to  re- 
duce combustion  and  process  emissions  to 
de  minimis  proportions. 

This  Is  not  tc  say  that  air  sampUne  is  use- 
less and  that  knowledge  of  local  air  quality 
is  unnecessary.  Such  knowledge  is  vital  for 
at  least  two  purposes  First,  continuous  mon- 
itoring o.  the  ambient  air  will  provide  the 
onlv  sure  guide  to  evaluating  the  success 
or  failure  of  our  control  propram.  Second, 
m  those  instances  where  the  technology  Is 
not  adequate  to  reduce  emissions  to  de  mini- 
mis proportions,  a  detailed  knowledee  of  the 
nlr  quality,  and  Its  effects,  will  grulde  us  in 
determining  whether  emissions  must  be  re- 
duced anyway,  beyond  the  point  of  present 
technical  competence.  This  we  have  done 
m  St  Louis,  for  example,  by  requiring  a 
change  in  fuel  usage  on  the  part  of  many 
users  and  by  prodding  the  local  electric 
utility  to  provide  leadership  in  development 
of  large  sulfur  dioxide  removal   processes. 

But  the  air  sampling  process  should  not  be 
reearded  as  an  end  in  Itself.  It  Is  properly 
an  auxlllarv  method,  to  be  Invoked  when 
the  technical  competence  has  not  yet  been 
developed  to  reduce  the  emissions  of  a  spe- 
cific pollutant  to  de  minimis  proportions. 

MASS     TRANSrr     MUST     BE     GIVEN      HIGHEST 
PRIORITY 

Finally  a  word  about  the  automobile.  The 
gasoline  internal  combustion  engine,  a^  we 
know  It  is  a  filthy  device  I  am  not  qualified 
to  formulate  and  express  a  scientific  opin- 
ion but  I  have  noticed  that  the  engineers 
are  not  at  all  reticent  In  expressing  legal 
opinions,  so  I  will  not  hesitate.  I  believe  that 
we  are  asking  too  much  of  ou;  scientists 
when  we  ask  them  to  devise  a  way  for  all 
of  us  to  operate  these  little  devices  c  eanly. 
Even  if  It  should  some  day  prove  feasible  to 
achieve  an  adequate  degree  of  cleanliness  in 
a  laboratory,  under  perfect  conditions,  with 
the  engine  perfectly  tuned.  I  submit  that 
it  will  never  be  feasible  for  millions  of  users 
to  maintain  such  perfect  conditions  as 
thev  drive  their  care  through  all  kinds  of 
weather,  over  bumps  and  potholes,  under  all 
conditions.  , 

It  may  be  that  the  steam  car.  or  the  fuel 
cell  or  some  other  alternative,  will  some  day 
reduce  to  manageable  proportions  the  auto- 
mobile's contribution  to  air  pollution.  But 
that  day  seems  to  be  far  In  the  future.  And 
even  If  that  should  happen  some  day.  the 
automobile  in  the  inner  city  Is  causing  a  mul- 
titude ox  other  problems.  It  ^n",':'«"  5^ 
the   only   feasible   solution   to   all   of    these 


nroblema  1»  mass  transportation.  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  United  States  Congress 
should  move  immediately,  on  a  grand  flnM- 
clal  scale  to  develop  mass  tranalt  in  the 
major  metropolitan  areas.  It  Is  high  time 
to  stop  trlnglng  cars  Into  the  city,  by  financ- 
ing new  urban  highways  and  parking 
garages,  and  to  st.irt  keeping  cars  out  of  the 
clly,  by  financing  mass  transit. 


STATEMENT  OF  DR  RAYMOND  C.  Sl-AVW  ON 
BEHALF  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  rOE  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL   INFORMATION 

The  acute  air  pollution  episode  St.  Louisr 
ans  experienced  in  August  was  felt  through- 
out the  Midwest,  from  Columbia,  Missouri, 
n  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  from  north  of  Chi- 
cago  to  the   Gulf.   Meteorological   conditions 
we're   similar   in    the   whole   area:    pollution 
levels  depended  on  the  amount  and  type  of 
pollutants  emitted  in  the  various  cities.  Left 
we  think  that  this  was  tcme  kind  cf  mn-cr- 
olcplcal  ""freak",  a  similar  weather  situation 
prevailed   several  days  later.  The  only   fac- 
tor ^avinf  us  frcm  a  new  pollution  episode 
vas  the  Labor  Dav  weekend  closing  of  indus- 
irlal    plants.    The    point    was    thus    brought 
home  that  there  is  nothing  inherently  dan- 
f  erous  about  a  weather  inversion— the  haz- 
•^rd    depends    on    the    amount    of   pollutants 
waiting    to    be    trapped    by    an    inversion    or 
other  ;t^gnant  air  conditicn. 

St  Louisii.s  suddenly  sat  up  and  took  no- 
tice Donor.!!.  Pennsylvania.  London,  England, 
New  York  Cry-  clues  where  air  pollution  dis- 
asters  have   occurred    no   longer   seemed   so 
remote   The  point  was  that  It  could  happen 
rieht  here  in  St.  Louis    It  was  at  this  point 
th'it  St    Louifans  began  discussing  in  news- 
papers,   on    radio    and    television.    In    their 
home-^^    ichools,  und   places   of   employment. 
plans  for  cutting  down  on  emissions  of  pol- 
lutants   when    weather    conditions    are    un- 
favorable, and  thus  avoiding  the  seemingly 
inexorable  path  to  an  air  pollution  disaster. 
There  !■=  m're  than  one  course  of  action 
open  to  us.  We  are  referring  now  to  different 
basic  approaches  to   the   problem  of   avoid- 
ing an  air  pollution  disaster.  One  approach 
would  focus  on  a  disaster  plan  with  no  other 
bislc  change  in  our  current  day-to-day  air 
pollution    control    efforts.    Alternatively,    we 
could  concentrate  on  lowering  dally  pollu- 
tion   to    levels    where    even    prolonged    un- 
favorable weather  conditions  would  not  pro- 
duce a  disaster.  I  am  not  here  to  recommend 
either  course  of  action.  The  purpose  cf  my 
testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  for 
Environmental  Information  Is  to  share  with 
vou  our  evaluation  of  how  much  can  be  ac- 
complished   by    each    of    these    approaches. 
Which  one  is  selected  depends  not  only  on 
an  evaluation  of  available  data  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  medical  effects  of  polluticn  but  also 
on'' the  value  citizens  and  their  representa- 
tives place  on  human  health:  property,  mate- 
rials  plants  and  esthetics;  how  they  balance 
these    against    the    economic    values    repre- 
sented by  unrestricted  Industrial  operations: 
how   much  tax   money  they   are   willing  to 
inve't    in    establishing    and    enforcing    con- 
trols   When  it  comes  to  such  decisions  we 
are  no  more  expert  than  other  citizens. 

The  first  approach  would  mean  continuing 
on  our  present  course,  which  we  would  char- 
acterlze  as  an  attempt  to  reduce  certain  pol- 
lutants gradually  (particularly  sulfur  a- 
oxlde  and  particulates!,  while  at  present  al- 
lowing other  pollutants  to  continue  un- 
abated and  new  ones  to  be  added  to  our 
atmosphere.  .    .  v 

Exactly  where  this  course  of  acUon  Is  tak- 
ing us  is  hard  to  evaluate.  Monitoring  In- 
formation is  limited  to  ambient  aU  quality 
measurements  at  one  downtown  locaUon  lor 
a  limited  rang*-  of  pollutants.  Manufacturing 
plants  are  required  to  report  '^^°  J^' 
formation  to  air  pollution  =°°tro'  officnUs 
regarding  what  comes  out  of  their  Et»ck«,  but 
control  officials  are  required  to  keep  this  n- 
formaUon  confidenUal.  It  Is  proprietary  In- 
formation and  Its  release  might  damage  tlie 


competitive  position  ol  the  companle*  con- 
cerned Neither  scientists  who  would  like  to 
evaluate  St.  Louis  pollution,  nor  citizens  who 
might  wish  to  change  the  quality  of  the  air 
they  breathe,  can  get  this  basic  infcrmatlon. 
what  IS  in  the  air? 

However  we  do  know  Uiat  present  legal 
controls  on  Industry  affect  only  SO3  and  par- 
ticulates Control  officials  have  no  authority 
to  require  reduction  m  the  emissions  froni 
chemical  plants,  for  example,  on  the  basis  of 
the  confidential  informaUcn  provided,  unless 
they    can    prove    that    such    emissions    are 

healtii  hazards.  

We  know  Irom  personal  experience  m 
^upust  that  the  levels  of  pollution,  when  at- 
m  .fpheric  condltlcns  are  unfavorable,  can  be 
hieh  enough  to  be  annoying  to  all  of  us  and 
to  cause  some  distress  to  patients  with  al- 
lergies and  bronchopulmonary  problems  A 
tiqniacant  number  of  our  paUents  with 
.l-.rculc  pulmonary  problems  at  the  clinics 
and  wards  of  the  University  affiliated  hos- 
pitals l.ad  an  increase  in  reepiratory  symp- 
icms  during  and  following  those  days.  In 
lew  of  the  limited  nature  of  our  current 
ccntrol  efforts,  levels  of  pollution  here 
easily  could  reach  true  disaster  proportions 
fnvoKlng  the  Illness  and  death  ol  hundreds 
of  those  people  particularly  «tisltlve  t«  air 
pollution  We  certainly  do  not  have  the  in- 
''ormation  to  rule  such  a  poeslbiUty  out. 

-rhe  present  temporary  plan  lor  an  emer- 
gency alert,  with  vague,  voluntary  controls 
could  hardlv  be  expected  to  cope  with  a  d^- 
aster  situation.  However,  a  disaster  plan 
which  includes  authority  for  shutting  down 
malor  stationary  sources  of  poUuUon  Mid  re- 
ducing the  use  of  automobiles  could  cer- 
taTnly  be  prepared  which  could  prevent  an 
aU  pollution  episode  from  reaching  disaster 

^'A^^lin'Jjf  this  kind  could  be  based  on  our 
present  weather  predlcUng  capabUltles  Since 
we  know  that  conditions  leading  to  air  pol- 
lution episodes  develop  with  a  certain  regu- 
larity and  can  be  predicted  before  they  hap- 
pen With  at  least  70  percent  accuracy  indu£- 
uv  could  be  ordered  to  cut  down  emissions 
before  unfavorable  weather  condlUons  de- 
velcp.  This  would  effectively  forestall  t^e 
kind  of  situation  we  found  ourselves  In  last 

^^The^weakness  of  this  approach  is  that  it 
would  leave  dally  poUutlon  levels  essen- 
tially unchanged.  The  r^^'°}°^'"^.  ^^^-l 
tlons  which  favor  contamination  of  J^f^^ 
atmospheric  environment  In  metropolitan 
areas  may  be  divided  Into  two  categories. 

1  Hleh  level  accumulations  of  various  pol- 
lutants over  a  time  period  of  several  days, 
leading  to  disasters. 

2  Long-term,  lower-level  concentrations  of 

poUutioS  representing  a  pot*nUal  accumula- 

^' The^atmospheric  factors  characterizing  the 
weather  conditions  associated  with  urban  air 
pollution  are  thermal  inversions  <^/^'^^ 
?^ndltlons  and  sunshine.  P^^^^^'\^;^ 
traviolet    light    ccmpotoents    *hlch    Intera^ 

photochemlcally  with  P«"^^^'^^^^±f'*i„'^eU 
mldlty  If  these  factors  reach  crlUcal  leve^. 
^ricti  pollution  episodes  take  pl«^.  Ul« 
fhe  poUuUon  alert  of  August,  1969.  However 
due  to  the  limited  self -cleansing  capablUty 
of  the  atmosphere,  even  the  low-level  con- 
centrations may  generate  harmful  effects 
over  longer  periods  of  time. 

Everyone  "^ees  as  to  the  effects  of  an  air 

pollution  disaster.  The  ^*«,"^«  Y*"^'  °' ^' 
cTum.  Donora.  Pennsylvania,  New  Yci*  City. 
London  have  all  had  well  documented  e^- 
sodes  of  killer  smogs"  marked  by  a  dra- 
mauc  increase  in  deaths  and  in  severe  de- 
bilitating cardiac  and  respiratory  dtse«"- 
wCt  is  not  as  weU  agreed  on  Is  the  effect  on 
health  of  breathing  lower  leveU  of  a^P?""" 
tion  daily  over  a  period  of  yearn.  Evidence 
Is  however,  accumulating  that  this  ^dlous 
type  of  daily  exposure  over  a  loi^  ^"^ 
indeed  harmful.  To  cite  one  't-^^^^f^f 
P.   wyatt,  Chairman  of   the  Department  01 
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Pathology  at  the  University  of  Manitoba  In 
Winnipeg,  Canada,  studied  two  groups  of 
men.  one  In  St.  Louis  and  one  in  Winnipeg. 
These  two  groups  were  exactly  comparable  In 
age,  smoking  hablta,  previous  disease  and 
occupations.  Tl.e  only  difference  between  the 
two  groups  was  that  one  group  In  St.  Louis 
was  breathing  urbanized.  Industrial  metro- 
politan air  and  the  other  In  Winnipeg 
was  breathing  rural  non-lndusirlal  air.  The 
study  revealed  a  marked  Increase  In  chronic 
lung  disease,  Including  bronchitis  and  em- 
physema. In  the  St.  Louis  group  Studies  of 
school  children  In  Japan  and  In  England 
have  shown  that  pulmonary  function — nat- 
ural, easy  breathing — is  impaired  In  children 
living  or  going  to  school  In  polluted  areas, 
as  compared  to  children  In  areas  where  the 
air  was  cleaner.  Today'.s  children  breathing 
polluted  air  resulting  in  decreased  pulmo- 
nary function  will  grow  Into  Umiorrow's 
adults   with    chronic   respiratory   dli>ease. 

We  should  recognize,  therefore,  that  ac- 
cepting this  approach  to  air  pollution  disas- 
ter control  Includes  accepting  some  cost  in 
health — a  cost  more  subtle  and  less  noticeable 
than  the  sudden  death  of  a  disaster  episode, 
a  cost  impossible  to  quantify  with  presetit 
knowledge,  but  a  real  cost,  nonetheless. 

An  alternative  approach  to  avoiding  an  air 
pollutk>H  disaster  would  be  to  decrease  pol- 
lution.aili  the  time  so  that  air  quality  never 
reaches  disaster  proportions  This  alterna- 
tive does  take  Into  account  the  long  term 
health  effects  of  air  pollution  It  would  seek 
to  control  polliatants  at  their  source  and 
eliminate  the  incidence  of  episodes  calling 
for   emergency   action. 

Under  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  we  are 
taking  a  one-by-one  approach  to  pollutants. 
We  are  seeking  to  document  the  health  ef- 
fects of  each  pollutant  and  to  base  air  qual- 
ity criteria  on  tUls  Information.  In  the  labo- 
ratory. It  is  possible  to  investigate  some  of 
the  pollutants  one  by  one,  but  in  the  air 
we  breathe,  known  and  unknown  pollutants 
are  mixed  together  In  a  complex  and  con- 
tinually changing  relationship,  and  It  Is 
this  complex  mixture,  this  polluted  urban 
atmosphere  that  we  know  to  be  hazardous 
to  health.  It  wfll  take  long,  slow,  careful, 
costly  Investigations  to  determine  the  effects 
of  each  pollutant  separately  and  in  various 
combinations — and  meanwhile  the  mixture 
we  are  actually  breathing  will  have  changed 
again.  We  are  manufacturing  new  plastics. 
In  the  prot-ess  emitting  new  pollutants: 
when  we  are  through  using  them,  we  burn 
them  In  municipal  Incinerators  once  more 
emitting  unknown  and  unmetisured  pollut- 
ants. A  city  like  St.  Louis,  which  has  many 
chemical  plants,  which  are  constantly  add- 
ing new  products,  gets  new  additives  to  lis 
atmosphere  frequently.  Dr.  Eric  Cassell  re- 
cently remarked  that  "The  number  of  sub- 
stances indiscriminately  added  to  the  air 
Increases  all  the  time.  Gasoline  additives 
contain  copper,  nickel,  vanadium,  titanium, 
boron,  barium,  and  numerous  other  cata- 
lytic metals.  Plastic  bags  contain  trace  met- 
als of  endless  variety.  Transistor  batteries 
contain  large  amounts  of  mercury  and  other 
toxic  metals.  Food  packaging,  clothing,  build- 
ing materials,  rubber,  asbestos  and  endless 
other  substances  end  their  lives  in  the  air 
and  become  part  of  the  respiratory  intake  of 
every  urban  individual." 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  act  agalnjt  sulfur  dioxide  and  par- 
ticulates. Dr.  Bertram  Carnow  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Medical  School  has  shown  in  a 
now  classic  study  that  patients  with  chronic 
pulmonary  disease  have  a  definite  increase 
In  symptoms  and  In  acute  disease  in  asso- 
ciation with  high,  levels  of  sulfur  dioxide. 
But  the  sulfur  dioxide  Is  not  acting  alone. 
Reducing  sulfur  dioxide  or  any  other  one  or 
two  pollutants  will  not  make  the  air  clean. 
And  controlling  only  those  pollutants  which 
can  be  clearly  shown  to  have  an  effect  on 
health  by  themseHvee,  means  simply  not  to 
act  against  a  larger  proportion  of  pollutants 
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because  that  kind  of  cause  and  effect  rela- 
tionship has  not  been  eetabllohed,  and  per- 
haps cannot  be  established. 

It  seems  to  tis  that  this  whole  approach 
to  air  pollution  and  health  Is  upalde  down. 
Why  must  we  leave  a  pmllutant  In  the  air 
until  It  can  be  proved  that  It  Is  harmful? 
Why  should  not  the  burden  of  proof  be  the 
other  way  around?  That  Is,  no  one  should 
release  any  substance  Into  the  air  other 
people  must  breathe  unless  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  harmless,  unless  he  can  prove  that  it 
is  not  Injurious.  This  Is  the  guiding  princi- 
ple In  the  acceptance  of  food  additives  and 
drugs  Proof  must  be  submitted  that  a  new 
food  additive  or  a  new  drug  will  not  harm 
human  health  before  It  can  be  placed  on  the 
market.  While  this  system  Is  a  long  way  from 
perfection,  the  principle  is  sound,  and  per- 
haps even  more  appropriate  to  air  We  do 
have  some  choice  In  the  matter  of  the  foods 
we  eat  and  the  drugs  we  use.  while  we  have 
very   little  choice  as  to  the  air  we  breathe. 

The  air  pollution  episode  of  August  may 
prove  to  be  a  good  thing  for  St  Louis  In  the 
long  run  If  It  forces  us  all  to  recognize  that 
an  air  pollution  disaster  is  a  real  threat  to 
this  area  and  that  we  do  not  now  have  the 
machinery  to  avoid  it  There  is  no  cheap  and 
easy  answer  If  we  choose  to  have  clean  air. 
it  will  require  not  simply  enforcing  present 
regulations  more  rigorously.  It  will  require 
some  ba.slc  changes  in  law.  regulation  and  in- 
dustrial practices. 

Statement  or  D.*viD  M.  Gates.  Directoh. 
Missouri  Botantical  Garden  and  Pro- 
fessor or  BioLocy.  Washington  Universitt 
St  Louis  Is  a  city  with  a  multitude  of  air 
pollution  problems  created  by  industrial, 
automotive,  and  other  sources  of  pollutants. 
The  days  which  normally  would  be  the  clear- 
est and  sunniest  In  St.  Louis  are  those  with 
the  heaviest  concentration  of  pollutants.  The 
sloping  topography,  which  drains  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  tends  to  produce  a  catchment 
basin  where  at  times  of  temperature  Inver- 
sion pollutants  concentrate  over  the  central 
part  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  Industrial 
sources  are  concentrated  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River  but  a  large  number  of  other 
sources  are  distributed  throughout  the  met- 
ropolitan area. 

Normally,  fine  weather  conditions,  which 
produce  clear  skies  and  are  stimulating  to 
health  and  morale,  occur  as  a  high  pressure 
system  in  the  atmosphere  centers  Itself  over 
the  city.  But  It  Is  precisely  under  these  con- 
ditions that  the  high  concentrations  of  pol- 
lutants build  up  within  the  metropolitan 
area  and  as  the  wind  direction  shifts  to  the 
east  It  carries  the  pollutants  throtlghout  the 
residential  districts.  Pollution  buildup  Is 
heavy  at  other  times  as  well  when  air  move- 
ment Is  low.  Do  not  for  a  moment  believe 
that  the  filth  put  Into  the  air  In  St.  Louis 
Is  thereby  strictly  a  local  Issue  with  only 
local  consequences.  It  Is  truly  a  national 
and  global  Issue  since  the  air  you  pwllute 
continues  dirty  for  a  long  part  of  Its  circu- 
lation around  the  world.  If  the  Russians  and 
the  Chinese  polluted  the  air  to  the  extent 
we  do.  it  would  come  back  dirty  as  It  started 
the  next  Journey  across  the  United  States. 
The  atmosphere  above  the  United  States  is 
now  persistently  dirty,  with  the  result  that 
the  global  climate,  as  well  as  local  climate. 
Is  changed.  The  dirty  air  of  our  cities  makes 
for  more  clouds,  more  rain,  less  sunshine, 
and  a  less  healthy  climate.  The  amount  of 
sunshine  received  today  In  mountain  regions 
of  Switzerland  and  the  U.S.  appears  to  be 
distinctly  less  than  It  was  40  years  ago. 

Although  control  devices  to  reduce  the 
emission  of  pollutants  appear  to  Industry  to 
be  relatively  expensive,  so  also  Is  the  loss  of 
working  hours,  through  sick  leave  and  in- 
efficiency, an  expensive  cost  to  industry.  I 
believe  all  would  agree  that  a  healthy  en- 
vironment Is  a  productive  environment.  The 
consumer  has  not  paid  the  true  costs  of  the 
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commodities  he  purchases.  Now  the  time  has 
come  to  face  up  to  the  real  cost  of  the  prod- 
ucts we  use.  If  the  Federal  Government  sub- 
sidizes the  cost  of  control  the  consumer  will 
pay  through  higher  taxes.  If  the  Individual 
corporation  Is  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Installation  of  control  devices  then 
the  Increased  cost  of  the  manufactured  prod- 
uct must  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  I 
tend  to  favor  private  enterprise  under  a  sys- 
tem of  strong  laws  and  diligent  enforcement 
In  some  manner,  the  technology  of  our  nation 
must  be  encouraged  to  devise  the  necessary 
control  devices  and  to  Install  them  In  the 
appropriate  Industries.  One  must  pay  the 
cost  for  a  clean  healthy  environment  or  man 
will  degenerate  to  a  miserably  low  level  of 
existence. 

It  Is  also  abundantly  clear  to  me  that  we 
should  put  ma.sslve  amounts  of  Federal 
money  Into  the  development  of  clean  rapid 
transit  systems,  preferably  underground, 
within  each  of  our  urban  areas.  We  simply 
cannot  continue  the  privilege  of  Individual 
transport  by  means  of  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine  within  our  metropolitan  areas 
Commuters,  driving  their  own  cars,  sitting 
for  approximately  an  hour  a  day  breathing 
the  exhaust  of  the  car  ahead,  simply  does 
not  make  sense.  Again  the  costs  of  an  exten- 
sive rapid  transit  system  may  not  be  as  ex- 
pensive as  first  appears  since  one  must  trade 
off  against  the  cost  of  driving  individual  au- 
tomobiles and  of  expressways,  and  the  ero- 
sion of  human  health. 

As  Director  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
botanical  gardens  I  am  deeply  concerned  as 
I  see  the  damage  to  plants  In  the  Garden 
and  In  the  city  by  air  pollution.  Not  only 
are  plants  damaged  within  urban  areas  but 
now  serious  damage  Is  occurring  many  miles 
downwind  In  the  country  beyond.  Yet  man 
is  utterly  and  completely  dependent  upon 
plants  for  the  oxygen  he  breathes  and  for  the 
food  he  eats. 

We  are  appalled  when  told  that  the  people 
of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  threw 
gartkage  from  their  homes  into  the  street;  yet 
this  Is  precisely  our  behavior  today.  Chemi- 
cals in  the  sky  are  Just  as  repulsive  to  us;  Just 
as  erosive  to  human  health:  and  Just  as  rot- 
ten as  decaying  garbage  In  the  street.  Fed- 
eral laws  are  needed,  which  transcend  state 
boundaries,  which  are  Just  and  which  are 
strictly  enforced.  These  laws  must  be  fair 
and  in  the  Interests  of  all  the  people.  When- 
ever exceptions  to  pollution  control  are  made 
It  is  at  a  cost  to  the  well  being  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community.  No  one  should  be  al- 
lowed to  use  the  atmosphere  as  a  garbage 
dump. 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  6.  1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
able  colleague  from  Indiana.  Andy  Ja- 
cobs, recently  led  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
tended debate  the  House  has  held  on 
the  most  complex  problem  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic:   Vietnam. 

Cotagressman  Jacobs  supported  the 
Vietnam  moratorium  of  October  15. 
1969.  Although  I  did  not  do  so.  I  was, 
nevertheless,  impressed  by  the  spirit  In 
which  Congressman  Jacobs  presented 
the  subject  to  the  House,  and  I  believe 
his  efforts  served  a  worthwhile  national 
purpose. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  others 
also  appreciated  his  leadership,  and  I 
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include  one  letter  to  Congressman  Ja 
COBS  that  has  also  come  to  my  atten 

t^io"'  SanDieco.  CALir.. 

October  16,1969. 

Hon   Andrew  Jacobs. 
House  of  Representatn-es, 

''DrAR"C-f  applaud  your  courageous  ef- 
.  .^rfnTemandrng  the  United  States  st^P 
nroDDinK  up  a  dictatorship'  In  Vietnam, 
a^d  '^voCr  at'lempt  In  sponsoring  the  all- 
nleht'war  session  in  Congress. 

You^  military  experience  as  combat  in- 
fantry soldier  lends  more  to  y°"^^^°'«.  '^ 
loeaklnK  on  behalf  of  our  dead  and  dying 
AmeS  soldiers  than  many  Congressmen 
who    merely    find    sanctuary    behind    their 

^r:  Twond'/r  tot  quickly  this  war  would 
terminate  If  our  so-called  "statesmen"  were 
thrown  onto  the  battlefield  with  gun  in 
hTn7  .  It  would  be  one  of  utmost  expedl- 
ency,  I  am  sure. 

Sincerely  yours,  „  »,  „ 

Marie  Anne  DeMet, 

Sister    to    captain    •'°""  ,  ^^f  „^^'  ,^/o 
Army,  killed  tn  oction  June  20,  1969, 

Vietnam. 


THE  FLAG  IS  NOT  JUST  CLOTH 

HON.  GLENA^D^.  LIPSCOMB 

OP    CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1969 
Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. October  31,  1969.  the  Daily  Report  of 
Ontario.  Calif.,  published  an  editoria  . 
entitled  -The  Flag  Is  Not  Just  cnoth 
which  makes  note  of  the  fact  thft  dur- 
ing the  destruction  of  three  draft  board 
offices  in  Ohio  the  American  flags  in  the 
offices  were  smeared  with  red  ink. 

Quite  properly,  the  editorial  questions 
the  understanding  of  the  meanmg  of  pa- 
triotism  of   those   who   desecrated  i^«, 
American  flags.  It  further  points  out  that 
the  American  flag  is  not  the  property  of 
any  one  political  group  in  America    It 
does  not  belong  only  to  the  party  in 
power  The  American  flag  is  the  common 
property  of  all  Americans.  To  desecrate 
the  flag  as  a  form  of  political  protest  is 
to  properly  raise  the  question  as  to  whom 
or  what  the  vandals  are  servmg^The  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  IS  called  to  the 
Daily  Report  editorial   inserted   m  the 
Record  below : 

The  Flag  Is  Not   Just  Cloth 
in  the  space  of  a  month,  records  in  three 
draft    board   offices   in   Ohio   have   been    de- 
Ktroved  bv  arsonists. 

''-^^e  burnings  In  the  cities  of  Akron^Loram 
and  PalnesviUe  followed  a  similar  pattern 
in  each  case,  entry  was  somehow  gained  at 
n^gh^and  draft  records  were  removed  from 
fi  f  cabtnets.  piled  on  the  floor  and  set  aflame 
with  an  inflammable  liquid.  American  flags 
in  the  offices  were  smeared  with  red  mk. 

It  is  possible  that  those  who  committed 
these  acts  consider  themselves  to  be  obeying 
a  higher  patriotism  in  defiance  of  a  tjran- 
n.caf  and^  evil  government,  thought  they 
hive  not  had  the  courage  to  come  foru^rd 
and  reveal  themselves.  It  Is  remotely  possible 
that  come  the  revolution,  they  wall  be  of- 
ficially acknowledged  as  peoples  heroes. 

However,  while  their  clandestine  destruc- 
tion of  draft  records,  of  -hich  duplicates 
exist  may  or  mav  not  cast  doubt  on  their 
mlelllgence.  the  desecration  of  the  American 
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flae  certainly  calls  into  question  their  under- 
stanmng  of  the  meaning  of  patriotism 

The  flag  is  not  the  property  of  any  one  po- 

iitfcat  gr'^up  in  A--'«  "/°"^,"°^,*^^'^ 
tf,  the  nartv  In  power.  And  it  is  not  w  ^ 
used  as  a^ptng  rag  by  those  who  disagree 
with  the  policies  of  the  nation. 

Governments   come   and   go;    the   flag  en- 

''"Those  who  violate  it  may  feel  that  it  be- 
longs  to  no  one.  but  that  is  only  true  because 
it  belones  to  everyone. 

The  latest  twist  among  the  hatemongers- 
even  anarchlsts-ls  to  wrap  themselves  »n 
the  National  Emblem,  and  from  that  position 
preach  their  destructive  sermons.  It  s  a  les 

son  in  sarcasm.  r,r,iitlral 

TO  desecrate  the  flag  as  a  f ^"^  «/ P°i^y'f„^' 
protest  IS  to  reveal  the  same  kind  of  thinking 
which  has  twisted  the  meaning  of  Stephen 
Decatur's  famous  and  much-crltlclzed  toast_ 
•Our  country-  In  her  intercourse  *  1th 
foreign  nations,  may  she  always  be  right:  but 
our  country,  right  or  wrong.  windlv 

Decatur  was  not  saying  we  should  blindly 
follow  whoever  happened  to  be  lead'"B  \*1^ 
country  at  any  particular  time  no  matter 
how  much  in  error  that  leadership  ^'ght  be. 
He  was  saying  simply  that,  right  or  wron^ 
it  was  still  our  country,  and  he  hoped  Its 
nonces  were  more  often  right  than  wrong, 
"those  who  vandalized  three  drat  board 
offices  in  Ohio  are  not  serving  our  country  of 
Till,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  the  symboljt 
makes  us  wonder  whom  or  what  are  they 
serving?  • 
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If  President  Nixon,  who  once  swung  the 
hatchet  or  former  President  Elsenhower 
drsapproved  mightily  of  Agnew's  remarks,  he 
could  stop  them  with  a  few  well  chosen  sug- 
gestions That  the  President  has  chosen  to 
fwnd  aside  speaks  much  for  his  confidence  In 
lenew  or  his  own  personal  feelings. 

V^^re  were  those  who  thought  President 
Tr^'an,  r^palgnlng  '"  language  t^atwo-^d 
have  served  a  candidate  for  sheriff.  "^^  da"! 
aging    his    public    image    as    a    presidential 

"The"  v'oters  in  1948  let  the  political  pudlt^ 
and  soothsayers  know  they  enjoy  sonie  plain 
t.lk  along  with  the  political  platitudes  and 

^T^slI^  e^aStoTo^get  that  AS-w -n  ^he 
aovernorshlp  of  Maryland,  apparently  using 
the  same  blunt,  outspoken  style  he  now  con- 

'"one  must  wonder  U  some  of  his  outspoken 
critics  who  say  Agnew  suffers  from  oot-ln^ 
mouth  disease  don't  themselves  only  open 
their  mouths  to  change  feet. 


SOME  LISTEN.  MR.  V.P. 

HON.  GARNER  L  SHRIVER 

OP    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1969 
Mr    SHRIVER.   Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    m    tne 
RECORD,  I  include  the  following  editona 
from  the  Topeka.  Kans..  Daily  Capital 
which  candidly  responds  to  the  self-ap- 
pointed Clitics  of  Vice  President  AGNEW. 
i  would  agree  that  the  Vice  President    is 
petting  through  to  the  silent  majority. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Some  Listen,  Mr.  V.P. 


Those  self-appointed  critics,  who  come 
earn  to  scoff  at  him  by  asking  derisively. 
'Ipfro  who?"  are  remaining  to  find  Agnew 
rapidly  becoming  a  household  word. 

And  a  glance  at  the  political  muscle  of 
those  households  accepting  the  vice  pre^ - 
dents  barbed  remarks  as  welcome  and  over- 
due certainly  must  disturb  his  would-be  de- 

"'^'effectlveness  of  Agnew's  obsefvatior^, 
rInEing  with  Trumanesyue  timbre.  Is  oe- 
comlnl  more  obvious  dally.  Agnew's  position 
appeals    particularly    to    the    robust,    skilled 

^■"^I'^emLrof  this  weighty  segment  of  em- 
ployed Americans  feel  they  have  been  over- 
foCked  and  ignored  as  the  Professional  poU- 
ticians  turned  both  their  energies  and  sym- 
pathies towards  problems  of  ^^^^^'^'^^^^^^^ 

Another  sign  that  Agnew  Is  c"'"'"!  "J[°"SjJ 
loud  and  clear  Is  the  almost  reflex  reaction  o^ 
his  steadiest  opponents.  His  well-aimed 
political  pokes  seem  always  to  arousej^Tath 
among  the  same  persons,  causing  them  to 
lump  in  pain  and  wail  in  anguish. 

Aenew  has  been  described  variously  as  be- 
ing poimca'i^y  naive,  intemperate.  mePt  an^ 
too    rough.    His    critics    complain    he    lacks 

"""lut  it  seems  obvious  he  is  getting  through 
to  the  silent  majority.  His  office  staff  says 
his  mail  IS  running  2  W  1  in  his  favor. 


AID      TO      HIGHER      EDUCATION 
THROUGH  INCOME  TAX  CREDITS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1969 
Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  mariy 
forces  art  at  work  to  reduce,  or  curtail 
o?  exclude  funds  from,  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  This  is  especially  true  ol 
private  schools  that  find  themselves 
?aught  between  rising  costs  and  legal  ob- 
stacles to  governmental  funding^ 

For  several  years  the  proposal  to  insti 
tute  tax  credits  to  ease  the  noose  threat- 
ening educational  Institutions  has  been 
battid  around  but  never  enacted.  While 
much  of  the  activity  U>  allow  i"^?°i^„^^^ 
credit  for  tuition  expenses  has  been  on 
Se  senate  side,  there  has  also  been  sub- 
stantial interest  in  the  House.  I  first  in^ 
troduced  legislation  to  Pr°V**%lfr  ^f  t-f  S 
for  tuition  expenses  and  also  for  gjfts  or 
contributions  on  March  3.  1965    atiring 
the  89th  congress.  I  have  continued  to 
present  the  bill  in  succeeding  Congresses^ 
This  approach  to  financing  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  SUtes  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  by  Roger  Freeman.  The 
paper  wis  soUcited  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Smmittee  and  included  in  their  recent 
compendium  of  papers.  ^Pmber 

Mr  Freeman  is  senior  staff  member 
of  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford 
liv^ersi"  and  was  an  >niti^a^-^J«-S 
sevei-al    years    ago    on    behalf    of    tnis 

^''As°h?  notes,  the  impact  of  lack  of 
funds  upon  the  private  colleges,  espe- 
cially church-connected  schools,  could 
firce  many  to  close.  They  cannot  com- 

^^^;^Se}?S^llS1^!f'?L^  S 

-;^:^e;=tord;=a^V| 

now  accommodate  69^,    of  all  students. 


Without  government  assistance  the 
nrWate  schools  are  forced  to  raise  tuition 
because  of  pressures  not  felt  by  the  pub - 
S  Sols.  Yet.  they  cannot  boost  them 
to  a  level  high  enough  w  meet  their 
needs. 
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Mr.  Freeman's  paper  traces  the  recent 
history  of  Income  tax  credits,  the  argu- 
ments for  this  approach,  the  need  for  It. 
and  also  discussea  the  arguments  against 
It.  I  Insert  It  into  the  Rbcoro  at  this 
point,  and  I  encourage  anyone  Interested 
In  finding  a  solufclon  to  the  increasing 
financial  problems  of  our  schools  to 
study  It  carefully : 

Federal    AssiSTANCt    to    Highfr    Edi-cation 

Thbouoh  Income  Tax  Credits* 
(By  Roger  A.  Preeroan.  senior  staff  member, 

the  Hoover  Inatltiutlon  on  War.  Revolution 

and  Peace,  Stanfbrd  University.  Calif.) 

At  this  year's  expenditure  level  of  J58  5 
billion,  education  ranks  as  America's  most 
ebullient  growth  inidustry.  With  only  six  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population  and  between 
one-fourth  and  orte-thlrd  of  Its  developed 
resources,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
now  investing  in  edhicatlon  almost  as  much — 
and  poeslbly  as  much — as  all  the  other  na- 
tions combined.  Nothing  testifies  more  elo- 
quently to  the  American  faith  In  education 
than  the  priority  which  the  people  have 
granted  it  In  financial  terms:  over  the  past 
twenty  years  educational  spending  mutlplled 
eight  times,  business  and  private  Investment 
and  personal  consumption  only  three  times. 
Ailowll^  tor  the  loss  of  one-third  of  the  dol- 
lar's value  over  tlkat  period,  we  And  that 
personal  consumption  slightly  more  than 
doubled  (4-111%)  In  constant  value  dollars 
while  educational  {spending  multiplied  al- 
most six  times  (+472%).'  This  magnificent 
record,  which  exceeds  even  the  fondest  hopes 
of  twenty  years  a^o,  disproves  slanderous 
charges  that  the  Aiierlcan  people  spend  lav- 
ishly on  th«nselv4s  while  treating  their 
schools  niggardly. 

Higher  education  i<ks  advanced  moneywlse 
no  less  dramatically  than  education  in  gen- 
eral: spending  by  Colleges  and  universities 
multiplied  8'i  tlmej  over  the  20-year  period. 
Higher  education  mt)re  than  tripled  its  share 
of  the  national  incotne  and  product,  pushing 
It  from  .7%  of  QNf  In  1947,48  to  2.3%  In 
1967  68. 

There  are  now  s^me  signs  which  suggest 
that  financial  need*  may  not  grow  as  rapidly 
in  the  future  as  the(y  have  In  the  past.  Higher 
educational  enrollment  Is  projected  to  in- 
crease only  36";  in  the  next  eight  years,  com- 
pared with  a  93  "V  Jump  in  the  past  eight 
years.' 

The  baby  boom  of  the  postwar  period  has 
now  largely  been  absorbed.  A  steady  and 
continuing  decline  in  the  number  of  births — 
which  dropped  19%  between  1960  and  1968 — 
implies  that  enrollment  press\ires  will  sub- 
side and  may  disappear  in  the  late  1970s  and 
the  19805.  To  some  extent,  however,  diminish- 
ing births  could  be  offset  by  further  growth 
in  the  percentage  of  our  young  people  who 
continue  their  formal  education  after  grad- 
uating from  high  school. 

On  the  other  h.Tnd,  even  the  tripling  of 
their  Income  during  the  1960s  appears  not 
to  h.ive  solved  nor  even  e.ised  the  fln.inclal 
problems  of  colleges  .incl  universities  Parn- 
doxlc:»lly,  the  situation  leems  to  be  grow- 
ing worse  a.s  the  Institutions'  resources  mul- 
tiply at  a  f;xster  rate.  The  Association  of 
American  Universities  (.\.\U)  declared  in 
April  1968  (as  tt  could  have  done  ten  or 
twenty  years  e.Ulier  with  greater  Justlflca- 
tion)  :  "The  mast  critical  question  facing 
higher  education  tod.iy  Is  how  to  find  suf- 
fi.^ient  resources." 

Considering  the  growing  wave  of  campus 
revolts  in  recent  years,  some  of  us  may  doubt 
that  nindlr(g  sufficient  resources  truly  is  "the 
most  critl<Xl  question  facing  higher  educa- 
tion today  "  Fmdlng  leadership  capable  of 
coping  with  the  violent  uprising  could  be 
more  crucial.'  But  there  Is  much  evidence  to 
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support  AAU's  further  statement  that  higher 
education  faces  "a  severe  and  worsening  fiscal 
crisis."  Ford  Foundation  Precident  McGeorge 
Bundy  even  referred  to  toi  "inunlnent  bank- 
ruptcy" of  American  higher  education  With 
outlays  rising  faster  than  established 
sources  of  income,  and  with  planned  out- 
lays exceeding  prospective  receipts,  many 
colleges  .>re  indeed,  as  Duncan  Norton-Taylor 
expressed  it  "living  with  a  formula  for  bank- 
ruptcy." '  If  the  colleges  In  Fortune's  sur- 
vey—Yale, Cal.  Tech.  Stanford,  Pomona, 
Dartmouth,  etc. — the  country's  wealthiest, 
are  In  trouble  because  donations  and  tuitions 
don't  grow  fast  enough,  most  of  the  other 
1400  odd  private  colleges  must  be  even  worse 
off.  Nor  do  state  institutions  have  an  easy 
time  getting  their  financial  requests  ap- 
proved by  governors  and  legislatures  which 
find  budgetary  demands  from  all  sides  soar- 
ing'beyond  the  willingness  of  their  constit- 
uents to  have  their  taxes  raised  Small  won- 
der that  the  administrators  of  most  IHL  have 
become  convinced  that  only  the  national 
government  can  deliver  them  from  ruin  TTie 
national  government  has  in  fact  responded 
to  the  plea  In  recent  years,  though  not  ade- 
quately, 

GROWTH    IN    FEDERAL    AID    TO    HICHEK 
EDUCATION 

Federal  aid  to  education  came  Into  Its  own 
during  the  1960s.  From  $2  billion  In  1960. 
the  amount  Inched  to  $3.1  billion  by  1964. 
then  Jumped  steeply,  reaching  $8.8  billion 
In  1968.  The  President's  Budget  for  1970 
proposes  $9  8  billion  to  be  disbursed  through 
well  over  100  programs  of  grants  and  loans, 
most  of  them  of  recent  origin.  But  there  stlU 
is  no  program  of  general  support  of  IHL, 
Just  as  there  is  none  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Federal  funds  for  higher  education  to- 
tolled  $4.4  billion  in  1968  and  are  estimated 
at  $5  billion  In  the  President's  Budget  for 
1970  as  follows: 

Millions 

Research $1,530 

Facilities  and   equipment 934 

Student  aid - 1,935 

Teacher   training 92 

Current   operations 638 

Total    '5,030 

'  SpccJoJ  Analyses.  Budget  of  the  United 
States.  Fiscal  Year  1970.  Part  2  J. 

Aid  to  current  operations  consists  mostly 
of  support  for  medical  and  other  graduate 
education,  ROTC  activities  and  for  several 
other  specified  purposes.  Only  an  Insignifi- 
cant fraction  of  the  federal  funds  Is  avail- 
able for  undergraduate  Instruction  which 
used  to  be  regarded  ai  the  colleges'  primary 
task.  Regular  faculty  and  stalf  salaries  and 
operating  expenses  (not  including  organized 
research)  are  still  the  biggest  Item  In  college 
budgets.  They  total  over  $10  billion  a  year 
nationally,  are  usually  the  hardest  objectives 
to  raise  funds  for  but  receive  almost  no  fed- 
eral support. 

This  may  explain  why  unmet  needs  and 
demands  In  higher  education  seem  to  In- 
crease rather  than  diminish  as  federal  funds 
multiply:  the  government  has  been  feeding 
cake  to  a  man  who  Is  hungry  but  dying  from 
tlilrst  and  begging  for  water. 

Why  is  there  no  general  federal  support 
of  higher  education? 

It  Is  not  because  Institutional  spokesmen 
have  not  asked  for  It  repeatedly.  The  chair- 
man of  President  Kennedy's  Task  Force  on 
Education,  President  Frederick  L.  Hovde  of 
Purdue  University,  told  the  House  Education 
Committee  in  19G1  that  "the  highest  pri- 
ority need  of  colleges  and  universities,  both 
public  and  private.  Is  for  general  support 
and  particularly  for  faculty  salaries."  Sim- 
ilar pleas  were  made  many  times  before 
and    after.    But    no    P>resldent    ever    recom- 
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mended  general  grants  for  higher  education 
nor  did  Congress  ever  consider  such  a  plan. 
Educational  administrators,  however,  did 
not  change  their  tune:  At  a  Joint  press  con- 
ference In  Washington  November  12,  1968. 
representatives  of  the  nation's  seven  major 
higher  education  organizations  declared  that 
■'general  federal  financial  support  of  colleges 
and  universities  is  higher  education's  No.  1 
unmet  need."  (emphasis  supplied). 

Why  does  the  national  government  appro- 
priate no  funds  for  the  broad  purposes  of 
IHL.  as  the  states  are  doing,  to  the  extent  (■! 
about  $5  billion  a  year  at  the  present  time? 
For  one.  because  Congress  Is  always  reluctant 
to  make  money  available  to  anybody  except 
welfare  recipients  without  specifying  in  con- 
siderable detail  how  It  Is  to  be  expended  and 
without  having  the  spending  closely  con- 
trolled by  a  federal  agency.  Restrictions  and 
controls  accompanying  federal  funds  for  re- 
search and  other  purposes  have  long  been  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  educational  administra- 
tors. When  faced  with  a  choice  between 
money  icif^  controls  or  no  money,  however 
they  opt  for  the  former, 

A  more  dlltlcult,  and  seemingly  insuper- 
able, obstacle  to  general  support  is  the  con- 
troversy over  the  interpretation  of  the  First 
Amendment  clause  prohibiting  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion. 

State  appropriations  go  only  to  the  1037 
IHL  under  (state  or  local)  governmental 
control,  not.  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  to 
the  other  1500  colleges  and  universities 
which    are    under    private    auspices. 

This  ha.s  already  resulted  in  a  growing 
lmb:Uance  between  public  and  private  IHL 
in  enrollment,  tuition,  salaries,  etc.  To  ex- 
clude private  colleges  and  universities  from 
a  new  and  major  federal  support  program 
would  sound  the  death  knell  for  many  or 
most   of  them   within  a  few   years. 

About  900  of  the  private  IHL  are  church- 
connected  :  500  are  Protestant.  381  Catholic 
and  the  remainder  sponsored  by  other  de- 
nominations. To  Include  them  in  a  general 
federal  aid  program  would  violate  deeply 
held  beliefs  of  a  large  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  al)out  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  Such  a  program  would  also  prob- 
ably not  survive  a  Supreme  Court  test.  But 
to  deny  those  Institutions  the  federal  bene- 
fits would  face  most  of  them  with  the  al- 
ternative of  either  severing  their  religious 
ties  and  turning  secular  or  withering  until 
they  are  forced  to  close  their  doors.  To  de- 
cl.ire  private  colleges  Ineligible  as  long  as 
they  maintain  their  religious  connections 
would  be  tantamount  to  offering  them  an 
Incentive  premium  for  cutting  their  church 
ties  and  come  close  to  Imposing  a  penalty 
on  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

This  conflict  of  conscience  divides  the 
Amencan  public  and  neither  side  Is  ab!e 
to  compromise  on  principles  held  as  dearly 
.IS  freedom  and  religion  and  equal  Justice 
on  one  side  and  the  "wall  of  separation"  on 
tlie  other. 

Numerous  and  extended  efforts  to  enact 
a  [jrogrnm  of  general  federal  support,  for 
the  elementary-secondary  schools  or  for 
lil'iher  edvicatlon,  have  consistently  failed, 
for  several  decades,  and  the  prospects  of  an 
iiccep'^able  solution  look  no  more  promising 
tod;»y  than  they  ever  did. 

The  forces  backing  church-connected  IHL 
may  not  be  able  to  have  a  program  at!opted 
to  their  liking.  But  they  have  been  able  to 
prevent  a  bill  from  passing  which  they  be- 
lieve would  Irremediably  harm  their  insti- 
tutions and  discriminate  against  their  faith- 
ful. 

Some  members  of  Congress  will  not  vote  for 
federal  aid  to  higher  education  If  it  includes 
private  IHL  and  some  won't  vote  for  it  if  It 
excludes  them.  Because  of  this  impasse  only 
programs  which  are  closely  circumscribed, 
often  minor  or  peripheral,  have  been  able  to 
find  approval.  No  plan  of  direct  Institutional 
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tasK  for  a  atudent  fiiom  a  low-Income  family 
who.  tf  otherwise  q\iali(led  (and  often  even 
if  he  is  not) ,  is  eligible  for  a  scholarship,  fed- 
eral, state  or  private.  I 

But  students  from] a  mlddle-lncon^e  back- 
ground and  their  mrnlles  can  frequently 
raise  the  required  lunds  only  with  great 
dlfflculty;  they  may  4e  Ineligible  for  federal 
and  other  scholarshlpp.  Though  they  account 
for  the  majority  of  tlie  .student  body  at  most 
ln.stltutlon8  they  are  hit  the  hardest  by  the 
lnadequeu;ies  of  the  present  system.  Some- 
how, they  seem  to  full  between  two  stools. 
An  offlclal  study  at  Ihe  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  i:i  1967  (conducted  by 
David  Bradwell  &  Associates)  found  that 
students  from  middle-income  famlllrs  are 
financially  worse  off  than  thotc  from  poor 
backgrounds. 

Public  IHL  have  been  rai.sing  tuitions 
much  more  slowly  tlien  private  IHL.  They 
derive  only  between  1  )' :  and  20''<.  of  their 
Income  from  fees  becai  ,se  their  requirements 
are  met  mostly  by  st<i(  e  appropriations  Pri- 
vate IHL  have  no  such  recourse  and  must 
cover  the  difference  t)e  tween  their  costs  and 
donations  largely  frem  tultlonj  Con.se- 
quently  tlie  "tulUon  (:ap"  has  been  widen- 
ing. While  the  tuition  ratio  between  public 
and  private  IHL  used  t3  fluctuate  around  1 :3 
untU  thQ  early  1950s,  t  now  stands  at  146 
and.  la  Ukaly  to  exceed  15  within  a  few 
ye:irs. 

Tlie  widening  tultic  n  gap  has  had  many 
detrimental  results.  Enrollment  which  for 
many  decades  used  to  3e  divided  about  50; 50 
between  public  and  private  IHL  has  since 
1951  been  shifting  toward  public  IHL  which 
now  accommodate  69 'I  of  oil  students.  Ak)oiit 
three  of  every  four  nffw  students  now  enroll 
In  a  public  IHL.  If  tiie  tuition  gap  con- 
tinues to  grow,  publlb  IHL  will.  In  tlie  late 
1970s,  account  for  80*;  or  more  of  Hie  stu- 
dent body.  This  Is  of  course  u  very  expensive 
proposition  for  the  taxpayers  who  are  shoul- 
dered with  80 'n  to  90':.  of  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating the  students  at  public  IHL.  More- 
over, if  present  trends  continue,  the  situa- 
tion in  higher  education  several  years  hence 
will  resemble  the  picture  in  the  lower  schools 
wliere  the  public  schools  account  for  86 '"i 
oX  the  enrollment  and  enjoy  a  virtual  mo- 
nopoly in  many  areas,  particularly  In  regard 
to  children  from  f,imilies  which  are  less  tiian 
affluent. 

The  growing  tuition  gap  prevents  private 
IHL  from  r.iising  their  tuitions  to  a  level 
sufficient  to  meet  their  needs.  A  few  years 
ago  Chancellor  Lawtence  A.  Klmpton  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  told  an  audience  of 
state  college  administrators:  "To  put  It  in 
the  crassest  terms  possible — and  I  know  tliia 
will  offend  many  of  the  brotherhood — it  is 
hard  to  market  a  prodtict  at  a  fair  price 
when  down  the  street  someone  Is  giving  it 
away." 

Wliy  should  students  at  IHL  pay  only  10'% 
or  20  .  of  the  cost  of  their  education.^  Why 
should  they  place  most  of  the  burden  on  the 
general  taxpayer  wlien  they  will,  as  a  result 
of  their  education,  earn  a  much  higher  In- 
come throughout  their  working  lives.'  Would 
It  not  be  preferable  to  charge  higher  lees  to 
all  students  ixnd  reserve  part  of  the  E^reater 
revenues  to  Increase  the  number  and  amount 
of  scholarships  for  .students  from  low-income 
families.'  Mobt  students  at  public  IHL  now 
spend  much  more  for  alcohol  and  cigarettes, 
not  to  mention  autDmobilcs,  than  on  their 
education. 

Does  it  not  give  a  student  a  completely 
wrong  set  of  values  if  a  college  charges  him 
full  cost  for  rixjin  and  board  but  only  a 
small  amount  for  his  education?  Would  it 
not  be  preferable,  ceteris  paribus,  to  give 
hirn  a  discount  lor  even  a  waiver)  on  his 
b<  ard  and  room  but  charge  him  closer  to  full 
fare  for  his  education? 

In  Its  1956  57  annual  report  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing suji,'ested :  Private  Institutions  may 
eventually   ha\e   to  charge  the  full   cost   of 
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education  In  tuition  They  can  then  go  even 
further  than  they  have  to  date  in  providing 
various  forms  of  scholarship  aid  for  those 
students  who  need  it." 

As  long  as  public  IHL  keep  their  tuitions 
at  a  small  fraction  of  cost,  few  private  IHL 
can  afford  to  follow  that  advice. 

Private  colleges  pay  their  professors  on  the 
average  about  $1,000  less  than  state  colleges." 
and  levels  of  compensation  are  likely  to  be 
reflected,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  caliber  of  the 
faculty.  This  will  place  private  colleges  in  a 
precarious  position  Who  would  want  to  pay 
five  times  as  high  a  tuition  to  send  his  son  or 
daughter  to  an  Inferior  college? 

These  problems  could  be  solved  If  public 
IHL  were  to  raise  their  tuitions  substantially 
while  expanding  their  .student  aid  funds. 
That  would  still  give  them  large  additional 
revenues  for  their  general  purposes.  In  turn 
this  would  make  It  easier  for  private  coller;es 
to  boost  their  tuitions. 

Would  this  not  drive  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion beyond  the  capacity  of  a  large  number 
or  most  famine."??  It  might — unless  govern- 
ment aided  with  the  payment  of  the  In- 
creased fees  Such  aid  could  be  provided,  for 
example,  in  the  form  of  broad-scaled  ample 
scholarships  or  through  a  system  of  govern- 
ment vouchers  which  the  students  would 
Rive  to  their  Institutions,  to  be  cashed  by 
them. 

Vouchers  for  college  students  would  enable 
the  Institutlon.s.  public  and  private,  to 
charge  considerably  higher  fees  without  bur- 
dening the  students  or  their  families:  the 
added  revenues  could  be  spent  by  each  col- 
lege for  whatever  It  needs  most. 

While  such  a  plan  would  overcome  some 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  system. 
It  could  be  subject  to  con.stltutlonal  chal- 
lenge as  litigation  and  several  decisions  on 
similar  state  or  local  plans  In  recent  year'^ 
suggest. 

The  only  method  of  aiding  students,  and 
Indirectly  Institutions,  that  Is  completely 
safe  from  constitutional  challenge  Is  tax 
credits:  no  money  would  flow  from  the  na- 
tional government  either  to  an  ln.stltutlon  or 
a  student.  Individual  taxpayers  would  reduce 
their  payments  to  the  government.  Tax  de- 
ductions for  many  purposes,  including  church 
support,  have  always  been  an  Integral  part 
of  our  tax  system  and  have  as  such  never 
been  questioned  on  constitutional  grounds. 
Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  they  could. 

Before  discussing  the  various  aspects  of 
educational  tax  credits  we  probably  should 
survey  some  of  the  major  alternatives  sug- 
gested  by   educational   organizations. 

RECENT    PROPOSALS    FOR    EXPANSION    OF    FEDERAL 
AID     TO     IIIOHER     EDDCATION 

Some  of  Ihe  leading  orcanlzatlons  In  higher 
education  have  within  the  past  year  sub- 
mitted plans  for  expanded  federal  aid. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities and  L.md-Grant  Colleges  and  the 
American  Association  of  .State  Colleges  and 
Universities  have  asked  for  more  generous 
grants  and  loans  for  construction  purposes 
.'•nd  "operating  sunjx.rt  for  all  accredited 
institutions   that   ran   participate.   .   .  ." 

The  clause  '  that  can  participate"  is  a  more 
supluslicated  way  of  saying  what  used  to  be 
expressed  in  plain  language  until  a  few  years 
ago:  ttiat  private  institutions,  but  most  de- 
cidedly chvirch-connected  colleges,  should 
not  be  eligible  In  other  words,  that  only 
public  IHL  should  receive  broad  federal  sup- 
port on  an  inilitulloiial  basis.  The  associa- 
tions approve  of  graduate  fellowships  and 
traineeshlps  but  continue  to  oppose  a  gen- 
eral federal  scholarship  program  in  the  ab- 
.seuce  of  evidence  that  it  would  in  fact  assure 
college  attendance  for  a  substantial  number 
of  the  highly  talented  who  cannot  now  at- 
tend under  existing  public  and  private  pro- 
grams. ,  .  ." 
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The  two  associations  oppose  tax  relief  for 
tuitions  and  fees  and  also  object  to  an  ex- 
panded student  loan  program  with  long 
tern;i9  of  repayment  (Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Bank)  because  it  would  require  a 
student  to  "Indenture"  himself  for  most  of 
his  working  life. 

Tlie  Association  of  American  Universities 
(AAU)  advocates  direct  general-purjxjse  in- 
stitutional grants  to  all  public  and  private 
IHL  which  meet  recognized  standards  How 
such  grants  to  church-connected  ';  "itltu- 
tlons  could  be  protected  from  constl .  -  tional 
challenge   the  association   fails  to  explain. 

In  the  early  1950s,  shortly  after  a  presi- 
dential commission  had  recommended  fed- 
eral grf.nts  for  operation  and  construction 
at  IHL,  AAU  sponsored  a  Commission  on 
Financing  Higher  Education  which  after  la- 
boring lor  three  years  declared:  "This  Omn- 
misslon  has  reached  the  unanimous  conclu- 
sion that  we.  us  a  nation,  should  call  a  halt 
at  this  time  to  the  Introduction  of  new  pro- 
grams of  direct  federal  aid  to  colleges  and 
universities."  The  Commission's  Executive 
Director  wrote  as  late  as  1963  that  "the  con- 
clu.slons  of  the  Commission  on  Financing 
Higher  Education  have  not  been  outdated 
either  by  events  or  by  further  analysis."  '" 
But  as  of  1968  the  AAU  recommended  be- 
sides the  mentioned  Institutional  grants,  ex- 
pansion of  federal  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships, student  loans,  facility,  research  and 
other  categorical  aid. 

In  a  special  report  to  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  In 
December  1968  Its  Commission  on  Higher 
Education,  chaired  by  former  University  of 
California  President  Clark  Kerr,  recom- 
mended for  federal  action:  a  major  expan- 
sion of  scholarships,  fellowships,  work  study, 
student  loans  with  greatly  lengthened  terms 
of  repayment,  enlarged  support  of  research 
and  construction  and  of  other  categories 
such  as  medical  education,  libraries.  Inter- 
national studies,  developing  Institutions, 
etc.  To  supplement  inadequate  tuitions,  the 
Commission  suggests  "coet  of  education 
supplements"  paid  directly  to  institutions. 
The  question  is  not  even  mentioned  how 
such  payments  should  be  made  to  church- 
connected  institutions. 

While  the  three  groups  agree  In  their  de- 
mands for  more  federal  money  and  on  more 
generous  construction  grants  they  disagree 
on  almost  everything  else,  although  some 
dissents  are  covered  up.  In  regard  to  general 
purpose  aid  the  state  IHL  want  it  for  them- 
selves while  the  other  two  groups  do  not 
refer  to  the  trap  that  has  killed  all  such  pro- 
posals In  the  past:  aid  to  denominational 
IHL.  Some  of  the  Institutional  heads  may 
hope  to  persuade  Congress  to  enact  a  rer.- 
eral  aid  program  and  from  which  Institutions 
with  church  connections  would  then  be 
dropped  either  during  the  legislative  process 
or   subsequently   by   judicial   .nctlon. 

Does  this  help  to  "reduce  the  rt.sing  tide 
of  conflict  between  the  (public  and  private) 
institutions."  as  Clark  Kerr  suggested? " 
Quite  the  contrary;  It  is  apt  to  aggravate  and 
perpetuate  It. 

Would  Congress  and  the  American  public 
face  the  di.'appearance  of  many  or  most  of 
the  900  church-connected  colleges  and  uni- 
versities with  the  same  equanimity  and  un- 
concern as  the  administrators  of  state  uni- 
versities? Not  very  likely. 

Many  who  are  convinced  that  the  financial 
problem  In  higher  education  cannot  be 
jolvcd  without  massive  federal  aid  might  be 
willing  to  accept  such  an  outcome  If  there 
were  no  alternative  available.  But  there  is 
an  alternative — to  permit  federal  Income 
tax  credit  for  tuitions  and  other  expenses 
and  for  donations  to  higher  education. 

TAX  CREDITS  FOR  Tt7rrlONS  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES 
IN    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Soon  after  the  Commission  on  Financing 
Higher  Education  In  1953  recommended 
atjalnsi  the  introduction  of  new  programs  of 
direct  federal  aid  to  higher  education,  the 


American  Council  on  Education,  the  Amer- 
fcTn  iUumni  Council,  and  other  P;o"P«  ^P°"; 
lored  plans  for  helping  higher  education  by 
indirect  means,  through  tax  relief  for  tu^- 
non«  But  the  methods  proposed— income 
^deducuon.  additional  exemptions  or^at 

■wrcentage  credits— would  have  conierreu 
Sof  the  benefits  to  higher  Inconie  brack- 
etrand  to  private  IHL.  Several  hundred  bills 
fr.  airt  to  higher  education  were  Intro- 
duced b^t  non*;'brought  congressional  ac- 
fr  because  Of  the  inequities    n,o,v^^^ 

orgrizTtrn^^n^'^retHy'oeOs  Shifty  their 

ronr"i^on-ars"t^clt'n9{^^^^^^^ 
b  iUu=al7u1p:rw:^  crsidTred-by 

ret"^^f^mn?hirher  ^-ation  th^t  al- 

^^^'''lax'crrtsTr  TuTtLnfa't^d  ofhredu- 
come  tax  crean*  loi  '•"'-  „,.^  „,  siidlne 

LTe'^^Sr\nd\^urmrt:d1nrplan  o^ 

-VrernUftTarra^^ts-the-l^a^ 
^x^cr'^dlHrogram    be    mm  -^^^ 

i:i7.lV;Z^'':^:c'J^A'^^^  .l.-r  edu- 

^*-I°have  sponsored  similar  tax  credit  legls- 

on   each   occasion.   But   It   was   not   enacted 
When    -the    Johnson    Administration    used 
e.ery   ounce   of   influence   it   could   muster 
and  "snapped  the  whip  and  lashed  Senators 
m  line  against  the  proposal"  (citing  reports 
fromUS^Neu-s  and  World  Report  of  Febru- 
ary   14     1964.   and    the   Washington   Star   of 
MLch'l4.  1966).  Key  ^-g^^^^ef '?"  ^."it^^ 
Presidential    Assistance   W.    Marvin    Wat«)n 
•that  -they  were  through-  at  the  White  House 


If  they  backed  the  RlblcoS  plan.     Mr.  Wat^ 
son  ••    .  .  emphasized  that  he  was  speaking 
for  the  President  who  ...  was  prepared  to 
deal  them  out  of  all  Federal  P''^[°°'^^«^^'?^. 
nroiects    if   "vou   cross    him    on   this    vote  ^ 
T^T^ew   York   Herald   Tribune.  March   10 
966.)   Even  some  of  the  bUVs  ^P°'^°"_^^^"^ 
orced  to  reverse  themselves  and  vote  against 
It    at    Senate    votes    In    February    1964    and 
March   1966  so  that  the  plan  couM^e^e- 
feated  by  a  narrow  margin.  In  1967  ^^e  edu 
catlonal  tax  credit  bill  was  sponsored  by  47 
senators    of    both    political    partlM    and    on 
Anrll  14  of  that  vear  the  Senate  adopted  the 
JC  wUh   a  vote  of  53:26.  But  aga'n  Presi- 
dent Johnson  succeeded  subsequently  In  pre- 
venting enactment." 
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WHAT    WOULD   TtlTION    TAX    CREOrrS    DO? 

The  Ribicoff-Domlnlck  plan— so  named  af- 
ter its  leading  sponsors  Senators  Abraham 
Rlblcofl  and  Peter  Domlnick— would  permit 
anybody  who  pays  for  tuitions,  lees,  books 
and  supplies  for  a  student  at  an  IHL  (whether 
the  paver  be  the  student  himself,  his  par- 
ents or  a  benefactor)  75%  of  the  first  $200 
25 "i  of  the  next  $300  and  10--  of  the  next 
$1  000  This  means  that  expenses  of  $300 
would  allow  a  credit  of  $175  (SS-r.  ^^f'^penses 
of  $1,500  a  credit  of  $325  'P"^'  >  "^^  "^'^ 
starts  tapertng  off  from  an  Income  of  $25,000 
on  and  vanishes  at  $57,500 

The  Treasury  Department  estimated  in 
1964  that  the  Ribicoff-Domlnlck  plan  would 
cost  $750  million  a  year,  gradually  rising  to 
$13  billion,  and  that  62-.  of  the  credits 
would  accrue  to  beneficiaries  with  an  in- 
come between  $3,000  and  $10,000.  91'^  to 
persons  with  an  income  under  $20,000  » 

The  claim  was  raised  by  the  state  universi- 
ties that  educational  tax  credits  would  "help 
those  who  need  It  the  least."  This  is  simply 
not  true  and  sounds  particularly  strange 
coming  from  an  organization  which  for  many 
vears  has  steadfastly  opposed  the  expans  on 
of  federal  scholarship  programs.  Most  of  the 
benefits  of  the  tax  credit  plan  would  accrue 
to  lower-middle  and  middle-Income  families 
which  suffer  more  heavily  from  the  burden 
of  sending  their  offspring  through  college 
than  any  other  economic  group. 

in  other  words,  the  tax  credit  plan  offers 
little  or  nothing  to  the  rich,  little  or  nothing 
to  the  poor  and  aims  at  easing  the  future 
college  burden  of  the  vast  majority  of  stu- 
dents who  come  from  families  "in  between. 
Students  from  famllirs  with  so  low  an  In- 
come that  they  pay  no  or  little  income  tax 
probably  account  for  less  than  lO^i  of  the 
enrollment.  Most  of  them,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  are  probably  on  a  scholarship  of  one 
type  or  another." 

Senator  Ribicoff  explained : 
"We  must  face  squarely  the  need  to  pro- 
vide tax  relief  to  ease  the  heavy  b^/den  of 
college  cost£.  It  has  been  discussed  for  over 
a  decade  NOW  we  must  decide  if.  as  a  nation^ 
v.e  are  to  treat  education's  costs  a^  we  do 
the  interest  on  a  home  mortgage,  or  flood 
damage,  or  health  expenses. 

"This  proposal  Is  for  the  average  f^mUy  in 
A.merica  It  is  for  the  people  who  conslitt^te 
fhe  backbone  of  America-the  blue  collar 
workers,  the  white  collar  workers  the  wage 
earners,  and  salaried  persons  of  the  lower- 
and-mlddle-income  group  who  are  struggling 
wpa^  their  bills,  buy  their  homes,  and  edu- 
cate the^  children.  They  work  hard  for  their 
wages  or  salary-and  it  is  all  taxable. 

'our  income  tax  is  a  graduated  tax^  It  Is 
based  on  ability  to  pay.  If  ^^f^  P^J., ^/^H 
^orti^ai  bill  they  get  some  tax  relief,  ii  a 
rrnado  o  flood  causes  them  $1,000  of  da^ 
a/e  they  get  tax  reUef.  But  if  they  pay  $1,000 
a  vear  for  4  years  to  send  their  sons  and 
daughters' to  college,  they  bear  that  burden 
with  no  help  from  our  tax  laws. 

Senator  Domlnick  defined  the  aim  of  the 
pl^  to  enable  a  students  family  U>  use  its 
prJ^tax  earnings  to  pay  for  his  college  edu- 

^^The  granting  oX  tuition  tax  credits  would 


not  only  free  more  scholarships  for  BtudenW 
From  a  iow-income  background,  it  would  also 
s  imulat«  thousands  of  potential  donors  to 
offer  scholarships  to  needy  student*  for 
which   they  would   receive   credits   on   their 

income  tax.  ^       ..„_„i  ,„^ 

What  are  the  objections  to  educational  tax 

^' sl^me  have  declared  tuition  tax  credits  to 
be  unfair  because  they  would  provide  no 
direct  benefits  to  persons  who  pay  no  in- 
come tax  That  Is  like  saying  that  for  ex- 
ample the  1964  income  tax  deduction  wa» 
unfair  because  persons  whose  Income  Is  so 
Tow  that  they  are  not  Uxable  did  notben^A 
from  the  cut;  or  that  personal  exemptions 
anTdeductlons  are  unfair  to  Persons  whose 
income  Is  whol)y  derived  from  social  secu- 
r?tv  Unemployment  compensation  or  public 
Instance  because  they  cannot  take  advan- 

'•'!f   howe'"r!"it  were  felt  desirable  to  make 

direct  benefits  available  ^  P««°'^,".  ^^°  ^^1 
no  income  tax,  the  tax  credits  could  be  made 
absolute,  as  I  suggested  to  the  Seriate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  Finance  CommRtees 
Tn  1963  a  potential  recipient  would  com- 
pute his  income  tax  including  his  tuition 
fax  credit  and  if  his  return  ,1nds  up  with 
a  final  net  credit  it  would  be  paid  to  him. 
Uke  any  other  net  credit  on  an  income  tax 

'"s"  me  have  even  claimed  that  tu'tlon  tax 
credits  would  be  unfair  to  persons  who  ha^e 
no  college  expenses.  That  is  like  saying  that 
Sanctions  for  medical  expenses,  casualty 
looses  or  state  taxes  are  unfair  to  persons 
who  incur  no  such  outlays,  or  that  granting 
exemptions  for  dependents  Is  unfair  to  per- 
sons who  have  no  dependents.  I  do  not  be 
lieve  that  sucli  contrived  and  tpecious  argu- 
ments deserve  to  be  taken  seriously. 

You  mav  have  noted  that  I  referred  to 
benefits  to' students  and  their  parents  while 
earlier  I  was  talking  about  helping  the  n- 
stitutions.  opponents  to  educational  tax 
credits  have  criticized  the  suggestion  that 
both,  institutions  and  students,  ^ouid  be 
benefited.  Obrtously,  they  say,  it  can  be  onlv 

"^ul  tms°i?r  misunderstanding    IHL  have 
been    steadily    boosting    their    tuitions    and 
if   they   continue   to   dc^as   they   mc^t  cer- 
tainly will-tax  credits  win  enable  them  to 
receive  substantial  additional  revenue  with- 
out   imposing    a    commensurate    burden    on 
their   students.    A    significant   share   of    the 
tuition  increase  will  be  borne  by  the  Treas 
urv  and  not  by  the  students.  Thus  the  bene- 
fits  will   in   an   likelihood   be   split   between 
students  and   Institutions    It  's  entirely   Ir 
relevant  what  the  proportion  will  be   As  long 
as  a  substantial  part  of  the  support  of  higher 
education    is    derived    from    fees,    it    is    Im 
materUl    for   the   benefit   question    at    what 
^oint   in   the   stream    the   funds   are    added 
^^e  Association  of  Stat*  Unlversltl«  and 
Land    Grant    Colleges    wrote    In    a    circular 
letter  dated  February  27,  1963: 

"While  the  plan  has  been    sold    to  many 

.     ».  o   TTiPans  Of  getting  financial  re- 
pwents  as  a  means  oi   gci-i^   e 

lief   from  the   federal   treasury   for  the  cost 

of  sending  children  to  college,  it  was  in  origin 

andls  in  Us  primary  Intent  a  plan  to  siphon 

off    substantial    amounts    from    the    feder.U 

treasury    for    support    of    colleges    and    uni- 

'■'S'^nents  in   the   1964   and   1966  debates 

quo?^  repeatedly    from   -y    ^^,^3--^,,^° 

r  P^ve^rt   Xf  rreViry  'l^n.eTl 

do  wa^  to  help  institutions  more  than  par- 

port  the  college  of  their  choice,  -"d  to  par 
^nts  and  to  institutions  are  sirnp^J^twoside^ 
^f   c   rnin  which  cannot  be  dlviaea  mougij 
^ome  'pretend  Ihat  the  one  side  they  are  lock- 
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Ing  at  Is  the  whole  coin  It  seema  to  me  that 
the  charge  that  a  plan  would  "slphoa  off 
substantial  amounts  from  the  federal  treas- 
ury for  the  support  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities" comes  In  particular  HI  grace  from 
groups  which  hav«  long  been  leading  a  cam- 
paign to  channel  large  federal  funds  into 
higher  education— provided  that  their  mem- 
ber Institutions  and  no  others  were  the  only 
beneficiaries. 

Nobody  has  ever  seriously  asked  whether 
the  tax  law  permits  the  deduction  of  gifts 
for  educational,  charitable  and  religious  ac- 
tivities because  It  wants  to  aid  the  donor  or 

the  activity-  We  take  tt  for  granted  that 
It  Is  the  intent  of  the  provision  to  help  the 
giver  give,  to  motivate  and  enable  him  to 
give  more  for  a  cause  that  Is  held  to  be 

In  the  public  Interest  Stmllarly,  tuition  tax 
credits  are  not  intended  to  help  the  tax- 
payer as  such  but  to  help  him  support  the 
college  of  his  choice. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  cost  of  tax  credits 
and  their  Impact  on  the  US  budget  deficit 
are  being  quoted  as  an  argument  by  groups 
which  advocate  sharply  Increpsed  federal 
spending  for  purposes  In  which  they  have  a 
stake.  The  budget  deficit.  It  seems,  Is  of  con- 
cern only  when  It  Is  occasioned  by  a  reduc- 
tion In  revenues  through  tax  credits,  but  Ir- 
relevant to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  caus«d 
by  dlrefcriederal  eotpendltures 

Opponents  say  that  Institutions  could 
benefit  from  tax  credits  only  if  they  boosted 
tuitions  and  that  higher  tuitions  would  raise 
barriers  for  students  from  low-income  back- 
grounds who  would  receive  no  benefits  from 
the  credits.  The  fact  Is  of  course  that  tuitions 
have  been  climbing  steadily  and  will  cer- 
tainly continue  to  do  so.  The  U.S  Office  of 
Education  prepared  a  projection — assuredly 
not  based  on  the  possible  approval  of  tax 
credits — according  to  which  average  tuitions 
will  rise  from  $1,380  In  1968  69  to  $1,906  In 
1978 '79  at  private  IHL.  Many  families  will 
find  some  of  those  boosts  hard  to  bear  unless 
they  are  granted  relief  In  some  form. 

It  Is  frivolous  and  nearly  slanderous  to 
charge — as  some  have — that  boards  of  trust- 
ees would  boost  tmltlons  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raiding  tbe  treasury,  if  income  tax 
credits  were  made  available  Boards  approve 
tuition  Increases  only  when  the  financial 
needs  of  the  institutions  demand  it — and 
often  not  even  than.  The  question  is  whether 
students  will  have  to  t)ear  the  whole  impact 
or  only  part  of  it  It  is  obvious  that  students 
from  low-income  backgrounds  can  be  pro- 
tected by  being  given  a  reduction  or  exemp- 
tion from  tuition  boosts. 

Some  object  to  tax  credits  because  they 
would  open  another  loophole  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  This  would  indeed  be  a  valid 
argument  if  the  federal  Income  tax  were 
otherwise  comprehensive  The  fact  Is.  how- 
ever, that  In  1966  less  than  half  of  all  per- 
sonal income  was  taxable.  Out  of  »587  billion 
personal  Income.  $301  billion  escaped  taxa- 
tion through  deductions,  exemptions,  exclu- 
sions and  credits  to  benefit  literally  hun- 
dreds of  activities  or  to  ease  special  burdens. 
Why  should  education  be  discriminated 
against  and  forever  remain  a  stepchild  of 
the  tax  code?  Until  at  least  a  substantial 
share  of  the  missing  $301  billion  is  subjected 
to  taxation  it  does  not  seem  fair  to  single 
out  education  for  the  rough  treatment  while 
granting  numerous  other  activities  a  favored 
status  To  worry  about  endangering  the  integ- 
rity of  our  income  tax  through  educational 
tax  credits  Is  like  being  concerned  about 
imperiling  the  virtue  of  a  prostitute  by 
letting  her  read  a  sexy  book 

President  Charles  Cole  of  Amherst  College 
once  made  a  cogent  comment  on  the  fairness 
of  tuition  tax  cradlts:  "Tax  payments  to 
states  which  finance  public  universities  are 
deductible  from  Income  reported  for  federal 
taxes,    but   If   the   payment   for   education    Is 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

made  to  a  private  Institution,  no  tax  allow- 
ance is  to  be  lifld."  " 

Inveetment  credits,  authorized  In  1962  at 
President  Kennedy's  recommendation,  proved 
to  be  a  very  efTectlve  stimulant  for  plant  ex- 
pansion and  Job  creation.  Similarly,  tax  cred- 
its could  turn  out  to  be  a  very  profitable  in- 
vestment for  the  taxpayers.  If  such  credits 
were  granted  and  some  students  thereby  en- 
abled to  attend  a  private  IHL — while  without 
the  credit  they  could  not  afford  to  enroll  at 
any  but  a  low-tuition  public  IHL — the  tax- 
payers would  save  $2,000  a  year  or  more  for 

a  concession  which  Is  limited  to  $325  under 

the    Rlblcofr-Domlnlck    Plan 

That  plan  Is  heavily  slanted  in  favor  of 
low-tuition  public  institutions  A  student 
Who   pays   a   tuition   of   $299    (the    1968  69 

average)  at  a  pubUc  IHL  would  have  59';.  of 
his  payment  wiped  out  by  the  credit;  a  stu- 
dent at  an  average  private  IHL  ( 1968  69  tui- 
tion $1,380)    would  only  get  a  credit  equal 

to  23  of  his  cost  DoUarwise  the  credit  of 
the  student  at  the  private  IHL  would  be  $138 
higher — but  his  additional  fees  would 
amount  to  $1,038.  or  eight  times  as  much 

One  argument  sometimes  used  against  tax 
credits  appears  to  be  fact-based:  tax  credits 
would  not  enable  the  national  government 
to  Increase  its  influence  on  the  policies  and 
practices  of  IHL  while  added  programs  of 
direct  grants-in-aid  to  Institutions  would 
significantly  strengthen  the  supervision  and 
control  which  federal  departments  already 
exercise  through  some  of  the  existing  pro- 
grams. Whether  greater  control  of  education 
by  the  central  government  is  desirable  or  not 
Is  a  question  of  political  philosophy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  In  1964  with  an  over- 
whelming vote  decided  to  endorse  tax  credits 
in  higher  education.  President  Nixon  has 
also  advocated  educational  tax  credits  during 
the  presidential  campaign.  In  keeping  with 
the  Republican  platform  adopted  in  August 
1968. 

Another  form  of  tax  credits  can  be  at  least 
as  beneficial  to  IHL  as  tuition  credits:  credits 
for  donations. 

FEDER.AL   INCOME  TAX  CREDITS  FOR  DONATIONS  TO 
HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Donations  to  higher  education  are  highly 
concentrated  In  two  ways: 

(a)  The  bulk  of  the  gifts  goes  to  well- 
known  prestige  institutions  with  the  crumbs 
left  for  the  others; 

(b)  Most  of  the  total  amount  of  gifts  from 
individuals  comes  from  wealthy  persons  and 
families.  Small  contributors  account  for  only 
a  small  share  of  the  aggregate. 

This  Is  probably  Inevitable  under  our  pres- 
ent federal  tax  laws.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Code  permits  an  individual  to  donate  to 
higher  education,  and  to  deduct  from  his  in- 
come for  tax  purposes,  up  to  30':  of  his  in- 
come, a  corporation  up  to  5';  of  its  profits. 
But  most  taxpayers  give  nothing  to  higher 
education  and  those  who  donate  give  only  a 
small  fraction  of  their  allowable  contribu- 
tion except  a  few  persons  in  the  highest  in- 
come brackets  Under  our  progressive  income 
tax  scale,  with  rates  ranging  from  14'  to 
70';.  high-income  persons  can  shift  up  to 
70',  of  the  cost  of  their  gift  to  the  US. 
Treasury  Moreover,  by  donating  property 
which  has  gained  in  value  over  the  years, 
they  can  avoid  paying  a  capital  gains  tax. 
So  their  gift  may  In  the  end  cost  them  little 
if  anything 

But  taxpayers  in  the  lower  brackets  find 
that  up  to  86';  of  their  donation  comes  from 
their  own  pockets  And  since  it  is  so  much 
more  expensive  for  them  to  donate,  not  many 
of  them  do.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  ten 
million  college  graduates  and  of  another  ten 
million  persons  who  attended  college  for  from 
one  to  three  years  are  regular  contributors  to 
their  alma  mater  or  to  any  other  college — al- 
though they  paid  only  part  of  the  cost  of 
their  education  while  they  attended  and  most 
derive  substantial  material  benefits  from  the 
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education  they  received  or  the  degree  they 
were  given. 

The  undesirable  consequences  of  the  high 
concentration  of  voluntary  giving — from  a 
few  wealthy  Individuals  and  families  and  to 
name  colleges — are  too  obvious  to  require 
much  explanation.  It  is  much  healthier  for 
a  coll-'ge  to  get  10.000  contributions  of  $100 
each,  and  get  them  on  an  annually  recurrliiR 
basis,  than  to  receive  a  $1  million  gift  from 
a  rich  individual. 

Voluntary  support  of  higher  education 
could  be  placed  on  a  far  broader  foundation, 
with   minions  of  new  contributors  making 

regular  annual  donations  t>y  a  change  In  the 

tax  law  Which  has  been  repeatedly  suggested 
in  recent  years  but  not  yet  been  approved  by 
Congress:  to  permit  deduction  of  a  dona- 
tion from  the  Income  tax  Itself  rather  than 
merely  from  the  tax  base  (adjusted  gross  in- 
come) A  proposal  to  permit  a  100';  tax 
credit  (lea  direct  offset  against  tax  liabil- 
ity) up  to  $100  to  Individuals  and  $5,000  to 
corporations  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  on 
May  16.  1963  by  President  John  A.  Howard 
of  Rockford  College  and  President  Landrum 
Boiling  of  Earlham  College  on  behalf  of  an 
ad  hoc  committee  of  college  and  university 
presidents.  Several  bills  to  Implement  the 
plan  were  Introduced  In  the  88th  and  suc- 
ceeding Congresses  but  no  further  action  has 
so  far  been  taken. 

If  a  donation  up  to  a  celling  of  $100  lor 
preferably  a  somewhat  larger  amount)  were 
deductible  from  the  federal  Income  tax  lia- 
bility Itself  it  would  give  taxpayers  the 
choice  of  sending  $100  to  the  federal  tax 
collector  or  to  a  college.  This  would  cause 
millions  of  alumni  and  others  to  make  reg- 
ular annual  donations  to  higher  education 
and  huge  amounts  of  new  money  would  flow 
to  the  colleges,  public  and  private,  for  gen- 
eral operating  purposes  and  for  scholarships 
Small  colleges  would  then  more  equitably 
participate  in  the  gifts  and  the  existing  Im- 
balance would  gradually  be  reduced  Federal 
income  tax  credits  for  donations  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  could  well  become 
the  most  significant  advance  In  college  h- 
nance  and  would  help  save  many  institu- 
tions which  otherwise  might  not  be  able  to 
survive. 

CONCLUSION 

The  urgency  of  current  pleas  for  congres- 
sional authorization  of  sharply  Increased 
funds  for  IHL  reflects  a  spreading  fear  that 
the  institutions  may  shortly  face  a  grave  fi- 
nancial crisis.  There  are  good  reasons  for  this 
fear,  although  they  are  not  necessarily  the 
reasons  most  frequently  cited  by  petitioners 
for  funds.  The  mass  riots,  violence  and  wan- 
ton destruction  that  have  occurred  on  college 
campuses  across  the  nation,  the  forcible  dis- 
ruption of  studies  and  of  orderly  administra- 
tion that  have  been  permitted  to  take  place 
and  to  continue  at  institutions,  large  and 
small,  public  and  private,  have  seriously 
eroded  the  respect,  affection  and  genuine 
pride  which  the  American  people  have  tradi- 
tionally accorded  to  higher  education  and 
its  leaders  Nor  have  student — and  even  fac- 
ulty— expressions  of  outright  hostility  to  all 
programs  that  tend  to  strengthen  the  de- 
fensive capacity  of  the  United  Stales- 
through  research,  through  ROTC  and  other 
forms  of  cooperation — done  much  to  endear 
the  academic  world  to  other  Americans  Re- 
cent polls  suggest  that  a  growing  segment  of 
the  general  public  has  become  disenchanted 
with  higher  education,  appalled  and  repulsed 
by  many  of  Its  products. 

Those  sentiments  are  beginning  to  show 
in  a  diminished  How  of  incoming  gifts,  and 
in  adverre  votes  on  education  Issues  on  state 
and  local  ballots.  Sooner  or  later  they  may 
also  be  reflected  in  the  treatment  that  col- 
leges and  universities  can  expect  from  state 
legi.'-latures  which  must  shape  their  policies 
to  conform  with  the  wishes  of  their 
constituents. 

Not  without  reason  do  the  heads  of  Instltu- 
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.i^„.  f«iT  that   increases  In  donations  and 

i°,„.  com.n,   IroniCl,  "  •~;»<   *%' '".? 

^f    the    CTentest    democratization    oi    nignrr 

tlonal  fx.nds  are  belnf?  s.pent.  «"BT"ent*<l J-he 

conr.dence  of  erstwhile  ^"^^^^^^^^^Ik  ^ 
norters  Any  industry  that  ullliz^  its  skuieo 
sTaff  Ind  cosUv  facilities  as  wa-^tefuUy  as  the 

aerate  American  c«lle-e  or  university  would 
ha'e  Seen^ankrxipt  long  ago  Such  waate  h^ 
h^cnme  excessive  and  flagrant  in  recent  years. 

that  merits  attention   a:duratwval  Record. 

"^TlVmller.  the  American  A.^oolation  of 
U.  iversuv  Profes-^ors  admitted  that,  m  con- 
tr-ist  to  the  rest  of  the  economy,  higher  edu- 
cluonha^s  registered  little  cr  "o  :nc«>ase  ,n 

producuvuy  through  ^^^^""'"^^^^^^.^^  f^e 
Ciciallon  denied  that  soaring  costs  are  tne 
^roducrof  either  Inflation  or  '-^clency^but 

'  TjrTZrT.'i  pToducruv'^of  rhc^e 

rnStn  thTc^luc^atl^ona,  process"  .Annual 
RrvOTt  ot  Commrttcc  Z)  ,  „,_ 

Xater  efficiency  and  a  better  Pr^^^l  ^^'^ 
more  Ukelv  to  emerge  on  the  American  cam- 
p,L  When  the  voice  of  the  broad  public,  x.pon 
wrfoTe  efforts  and  Kood  will  the  support  of 
higher  Xcation  ulUmately  depends,  is  no 
fonder  drowned  out  by  the  strident  cries  o 
l^lhgerents  bent  on  the  destruction  of  our 
S^  and  Its  institutions.  It  might  well  be 
t?^at  t^e  public  voice  can  speak  and  be  heard 
more  clearly  if  tax  credits  are  used  to  aid 
Suction  rather  than  federal  g--'\^ -f^^ 
aim  to  shield  coUe'^es  and  universities  from 

the  popular  will. 

FOOTNOTF.S 

•opinions  expressed  are  my  ovin  and 
should  not  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  or- 
ga^Uallons   with   which   I    am   or   was  con- 

''^^Ed'^ucational  datn  from:  USOEd.  Diffesf  o/ 
Edt^aftonal   Statistics.    1968   and   Statistical 
fummary   of  Education     ^^47  «.   Econcm 
data   from:    Economic   Report  o/  the  Prcsi 

dent.  January  1969.  ,.„„„i   «„ 

'USOEd.  Projections   o/  Educational  Sfa- 

fUtics  to  1976-77   1968. 

■  could  the  preoccupation  of  university  au- 
thorities with  the  procurement  of  greater  re- 
'sources  brsomehol  related  to  their  inability 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  campus  "nrf^y 

•  Duncan  Norton-Taylor  "Private  Colleges^ 
A    question   of    Survival."    Fortune,    October 

'^"congressional   Record.  June  6.   1963.  p. 

^^l*ongressional    Record.   April   27.    1966.   p. 

^"^Those  rates  of  concentration  were  some- 
what reduced  in  the  past  few  years 

•The  situation  is.  however,  reversed  in  uni- 
versities. 

"Educationai  Record.  1963. 

"  Clark  Kerr,  "The  Distribution  of  Money 
and    Power."    The    Public    Interest.    Sprmg 

^^^ducation  Legislation-1963,  Hearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Com- 
mitwe    on   Labor   and   Public    Welfare    U.S. 
.  ^n^e.  88th  Congress.  1st  Session^  1963^  p^. 

1265  ff.  CongrpssionaJ  Kecord,  May  27,  i»w 
pp.  9464  ff. 


ConyresstonoJ   Record.   June   6.    1963.    P 

^°f^%ngrcssional  Record.  November  21.  1963, 

^  r"  more  extensive  description  of  the  Con- 
gres^loTar  proceedings  is  contained  in  m> 
look  crisis  m  college  Fman^e^'  W^^ln^^n. 
D  C     The   Institute   for   Social    Science    Re 

^v,     iQRi     ChRDter    10.    Adoption    of    the 
search.    1965,    i..nRpicr    i".  t- 

plan:    Congressional   Record.   April    14.   IHO'. 

'"^''congressional   Record.  February   3,    1964, 

P   '^OV;     of    the    students    from    the    lowest 
qu.rtlle  in  family  mcome  now  receWe  some 

?orm  of  federal  assistance  Spcnal  AnalyseK 

B^oet     oTtne     united     states      Fiscal     Year 

foTO    p    124.  This  does  not  include  student. 

receivrng  state  or  private  ^£^^°^^'f^^   ,„.. 

^^  congressional  Record.  February  6.  1967. 

■^  ?""«    1966   about   SIC   billion    in   deductions 
.standard   and   itemized)    and   personal    ex- 
emptions did  not  help  reduce  the  t ax  ■';^ 
bU  tv    of    the    persons    uho    had    submitted 
Z  'e  returns  because  th.ir  deductions  and 
exemptions   exceeded   their   income   by   that 
•imount     Those    returns    were    not    ta-xab.e 
Ten     elore  applying  the  *10  bmicn  deduc- 
t  o'\s  and  exemptions  to  which  the  ,a.   en 
titled    them.    Doc.    th.t    mean    that    deduc 
lions  and  exemTnlcns  arc  unfair' 

Amendments  to  that  effect  were   cffercd 

bv  senators  Hartke.  P'°''^y ■,"'■%„, ,^^    <;,-,p,. 
■     Hichcr   Education   m    the    United   States 
The  Economic  Problems.  Seymour  K.  Harr.s. 
ed     Hirvard  University  Press.  1960.  p    lo 

:  According  to  a  Gallup  Poll,  published 
M^rrh  13  1969  84';  of  the  public  wants  fed- 
ora a^dwihdrawn  from  c.mpus  lawbreaker., 
on  in  t  Tew  is.ues  has  public  opinion  l>een  so 
clean v  united  as  on  this  But  no  college  or 
unUerntv  has  obeyed  the  federal  prohibition 
aga  nst  ^'^ntlng  federal  funds  to  students 
convict"d  of  campus  disruptions  A  further 
widening  of  tl.e  chasm  between  the  campus 
and  the  community  could  lead  to  a  ruin,  of 
higher  education. 


monts  advising  K-TUF  listeners  that  they 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  «t»^  fff'^ 
"eeilngs  on   the  Vietnam  war   by   telephone 

""o°;\haY  Thursday  K-TUF  News  t.x,k  calls 
ir.m  7:00  am.  to  6:00  pm  When  hMe..er., 
callrci  i.  ev  were  ri=ke:i 

1     DT   vou    approve   or   disapprove   of   our 
i,atlon-s  currenrpollcles  on  South  Vietnam' 

P.U      Approve   315.   Disapprove    117. 

V  Did  vou  agree  or  disagree  with  the  Mor>  - 
torlum  Day  staged  earlier   this   month? 

p.,;:-    Asrre    54.   Disagree   343 

^  thouch  we  did  net  ask  callers  the.r 
...te^and  addresses;  we  learned  that  we 
rVctVCd  rails  from  Phoenix.  Me.a^  A  S  U 
G,-;e  Chandler.  Temp..  SCOttsdale,  PrCSCCtl 
"^^^r^^r'audlence  .prcad  is  in  the  lower 
m  dd  c  twiddle,  and  upper  -id^'^  '-- 
areas    The  majority  of  our  audience  ^s  be 

iween    25    and    49    vears   oJ    age     Man>    of    tie 

,rI^-of  households  served  in  World  War  II 

?^fl    ncte   that   more    persons   disagreed 

u";  ".';>«  a'comp.«.  ml.u^y  victory  ,n 

Virtnam   as  toon   as   possible. 

Ver^e  considering  a  similar  P^'  °"  N^,'; 
Mmber  15th  Should  you  have  any  thoughts 
reSing  this.  I   would   be   pleaded   to  hear 

li.  m  you 

sincerely. 

ji.E  Thompson. 

\'icc  President 


POLL  OF  SILENT  MAJORITY 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 
Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
vake'of  demonstrations,  moratona  sit- 
ins  and  shout-downs,  the  voice  of  the 
•silent  majority"  sometimes  seems  to  De 
obliterated  entirely.  i,,„oVc 

Nevertheless,  it  occasionally  breaks 
through.  That  voice  could  be  seen  m  the 
hundreds  of  telegrams  on  Presideiit 
Nixon's  desk  expressing  support  for  his 
.speech  on  Vietnam. 

In  Arizona,  that  voice  could  be  seen  in 
the  results  of  a  radio  straw  pol.  conduct- 
ed bv  Buck  Owens  Broadcasting.  Inc.— 
KTUF— in  the  Greater  Phoenix  area. 
The  results  of  that  poll,  as  reported  in 
the  following  letter,  may  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  are  wondering  what  the 
silent  majority  is  really  thinking: 
BUCK  Owi:ns  broadcasting.  Inc. 

Phoenri,  AHz..  October  31.  1969. 
Hon    John  J.  Rhodes. 
Horcse  of  Representatives, 

^'S^aCNoa^fsMAN  RHOD.S-.  For  your_^ 
formaUon  ...  on  October  23.  1969     K-TOT 
Radio    conducted    a    telephone    poll    of    Ita 
fjuners  regarding  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
October  21  and  22  we  broadcast  announce- 


P.-TOM.'.C  VALIEY  TEST  F -.CU.n  V 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VrRGINlA 

K:  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 

Mr      BROYHILL     of     Virgmia^     M. 

sneaker    Mrs.  Louise  B.  Haack.  of  Falls 

?hurch.Va..  has  called  my  attention  t^_ 

a  rather  bitter  editorial  wh«!h  she  he 

neves   should   be   read    thoughtfully   by 

tho'e  of  us  here  in  Washington  who  are 

charced  with  making  the  decisions  for 

the  people  of  this  Nation^ 

Mrs   Haack's  letter,  and  the  citiclc  lo 
which  she  referred  follow; 

Falls  Chitrch.  Va 

October  :W    lUKf- 

Hon.  Joel  T    Broyhill. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  CONGRESSMAN  BROYHILL  Tlie  en- 
closed edU^rlal  has  lust  been  reprinted  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Saftirdav  K-.-^J 
u-id  made  copies  of  It  when  it  first  appearea 

nS^ence  because  I  felt  it  should  be  re..d 
into   the   congressional    Record-but    fajlcd 

"send  it  alo'g.  I  am  therefore  grateful  to 
have  a  reprive  and  bring  attention  to  it      , 

this  time.  c^„„.-rv 

Dr    Wome    has   been   Executive   Secretar> 

of  AAAS  for  many  years.  He  ^^^^^^'^^^^ 
his  resignation  and  plans  to  Join   the  stan 

o%he  university  of  ZT'^'^^d  i^su^/v 
nrofound  and  lucid  thinker  and  is  sure.y 
r  intimate  terms  with  the  Washington 
scene  (he  has  lived  here  for  more  than  20 
vf."!)  T^ls  succinct  and  bitter  commentary 
s  undoubtedly  the  Product  o,  these  years^ 
synthesized  through  mature.  reflective 
thought  It  is  deser^■lns  of  the  attention  o 
every  person  responsible  to  the  people  of 
tms  great  nation  for  decisions  which,  in  the 
long  run.  create  both  mischief  and  erll. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs   LoTTiSB  B    Haack 
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Potomac  Vallet  Test  PAcrtrrT 

If  we  had  had  the  foresight  a  few  years 
aBO  to  establish  the  Potomac  Valley  Test 
P.iclllty.  several  recent  national  problems 
could  have  been  handled  more  satisfactorily. 
All  example  was  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  a  large  supply  of  unwanted  poslon  gas 
li\  Colorado  "Hie  Army  proposed  to  ship 
It  by  train  to  the  East  Coast  and  then  to 
dump  It  at  sea  o(T  the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 
Had  the  Potomac  Valley  Test  Facility  been 
In  existence,  several  containers  of  the  gas 
could  have  been  dropped  Into  the  Potomac 
River,  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Pentagon,  from,  an  altitude  calculated  to 
give  the  Impact  velocity  expected  at  sea  bot- 
tom. Dropping  a  few  containers  into  the 
Potomac  River  would  have  given  congress- 
men. Army  otflclals.  and  other  Interested  p)er- 
sons  an  opportunity  to  observe  at  first  hand 
whether  the  containers  survived  unharmed. 
and  If  they  did  not.  the  rate  of  leakage  of 
the  gas  and  ita  effects  on  the  neighboring 
flora  and  fauna.  Nothing  quite  takes  the 
place  of  direct,  personal  experience  In  eval- 
uating an  event  and  Its  consequences.  The 
nations  central  decision  makers  should  not 
be  denied  this  experience. 

More  recently,  the  Edgewood  Arsenal  and 
Fort  McClellan  have  suspended  open-air 
testing  of  nerve  gas  until  a  team  of  scientists 
ean  determine  whether  such  tests  are  as  free 
from  danger  as  they  are  reputed  to  be  The 
National  Acadeaiy  of  Sciences,  which  is  fre- 
quently asked  to  advise  the  government  on 
difficult  technical  matters,  has  Its  headquar- 
ters In  Washington  Also  nearby  are  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  other  agencies  that 
can  provide  much  technical  Information  and 
relevant  expertise.  If  open-air  tests  of  nerve 
g;is  were  conducted  in  or  near  Washington 
representatives  of  appropriate  agencies  and 
of  interested  congressional  committees  could 
easily  obtain  the  firsthand  information 
which  they  will  no  doubt  wish  to  have  In 
evaluating  the  possible  hazards  of  testing 
such  gases  in  or  near  Inhabited  areas. 

Another  use  of  the  Potomac  Valley  Test 
Facility  would  be  In  conducting  studies  of 
the  sonic  boom.  Sonic  boom  tests  have  al- 
ready been  carried  out  in  several  parts  of 
the  country,  but  the  test  sites  have  been 
remote  from  Washington,  and  there  is  still 
considerable  disagreement  over  the  extent  of 
the  disturbance  and  the  willingness  of  the 
public  to  accept  repeated  sonic  booms  Again, 
firsthand  Information  would  be  useful  to  the 
decision  makers.  If  repeated  tests  were  con- 
ducted over  Washington,  members  of  Con- 
gress and  officials  of  responsible  Executive 
agencies  could  observe  the  effects  on  babies, 
pets,  the  sick  and  the  elderly,  on  classrooms 
and  conferences,  and  also  on  window  panes 
and  other  fragile  objects.  They  could  learn 
for  themselves  Just  how  much  or  little  dis- 
turbance repeated  sonic  booms  produce  at 
various  times  of  day  and  night. 

There  would  be  still  other  advantages  of 
having  a  general-purpose  test  facility  located 
In  Washington.  Studies  of  the  time-zone 
effect  Indicate  that  physiological  disturb- 
ances, loss  of  sleep,  reduced  effectiveness,  and 
Impaired  Judgmeint  follow  sudden  tninspor- 
t.ition  from  a  time  zone  to  which  a  person 
is  adapted  to  another,  several  time  zones 
removed.  Howevetr.  there  are  Individual  dif- 
ferences in  these  effects,  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter needs  further  study.  Washington  is  full 
of  people  who  make  frequent  trips  to  Europe, 
Africa,  the  West  Coast,  or  Asia.  Clearly  they 
woi  id  be  good  subjects  for  studies  of  time- 
zone  effects,  and  their  number  could  readily 
be  increased,  for  It  would  be  easy  to  get 
nominations  of  politicians,  bureaucrats,  edi- 
torl.il  writers,  and  others  whose  frequent  or 
prolonged  absence  from  Washington  would 
be  considered  by  many  to  be  in  the  national 
interest. — Dakl  Woi.ru. 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  we 
shall  be  considering  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1969.  An  excellent  answer  to 
the  often  asked  question,  "Why  should 
we  do  more?"  was  recently  given  by  Reg 
Prentice  In  the  Observer,  October  19, 
1969.  Mr.  Prentice,  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  resigned  as  Minister 
of  State  Technology  to  devote  himself 
as  a  back  bencher  to  helping  developing 
countries.  He  has  also  served  as  Minister 
of  Overseas  Development  and  he  gives 
a  fourfold  answer  to  those  who  ask  why 
nations  such  as  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  should  continue  and  in- 
crease their  aid  programs:  First,  be- 
cause it  is  right:  second,  because  it  is 
an  investment  in  peace:  third,  because  it 
is  a  wise  economic  investment:  and 
fourth,  because  our  own  political  health 
depends  upon  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Prentice's  comments 
were  not  aimed  specifically  at  this  House 
audience.  But  they  are  very  timely : 

Am:    The    Reason    Why 

Two  impressions  of  a  visit  to  India  stand 
out  among  memories  of  my  two  years  as 
Minister  of  Overseas   Development. 

The  first  is  of  a  walk  through  the  slums 
of  Calcutta.  Nowhere  does  the  brutal  fact 
of  stark  poverty  make  a  bigger  Impact  on  the 
visitor  I  defy  anyone  to  go  there  and  still 
oppose  overseas  aid.  Calcutta  is  getting 
worse.  People  still  crowd  in  from  the  im- 
poverished countryside  to  live  and  die  on  Its 
pavements. 

The  second  Is  of  a  tour  of  Punjabi  villages 
in  an  area  of  rapid  agricultural  progress. 
New  types  of  wheat  had  been  Introduced. 
The  land  had  been  irrigated  and  agricultural 
extension  workers  had  achieved  a  break- 
through in  terms  of  better  husbandry,  the 
use  of  fertilizers  and  co-operative  marketing. 
The  farmers'  Incomes  had  increased  several 
times  over  in  recent  years.  Farmers  from  far- 
ther afield  were  walking  hundreds  of  miles 
to  ask  for  a  few  handfuls  of  the  new  seed 
and  to  learn  about  the  new  methods. 

I  have  met  these  two  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem in  many  other  parts  of  the  developing 
world.  On  the  one  hand,  tlie  massive  human 
needs  of  millions  of  desj>erately  poor  people. 
On  the  other,  examples  of  successful  de- 
velopment leading  to  a  real  Improvement  in 
people's  lives.  No  room  for  complacency,  but 
no  room  for  despair. 

The  success  stories  are  more  numerous 
than  Is  usually  imagined.  Translating  them 
into  global  statistics,  the  United  Nations  ob- 
jective for  the  1960s  ( the  first  "Development 
Decade")  was  an  annual  average  rate  of 
growth  of  5  per  cent  for  the  gross  national 
products  of  the  poorer  two-thirds  of  the 
world.  The  annual  rate  at  the  end  of  the 
decade  is  now  about  5  per  cent  on  average, 
although  the  figure  for  the  whole  decade 
will  be  a  little  lower.  This  is  the  fastest  rate 
of  growth  most  of  these  countries  have  ever 
had.  It  is  faster  than  we  achieved  in  the 
early  stages  of  our  own  Industrial  revolution. 
Being  an  average  figure.  It  means  that  many 
countries  achieved  less  than  this,  but  many 
achieved  more — nine  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries will  iiave  doubled  their  GNP  In  the 
1960s. 

Most  of  this  progress  is  due  to  their  own 


efforts.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  new  capital 
created  in  the  developing  world  in  this  period 
has  been  generated  from  within.  All  the  aid 
programmes  and  all  the  private  Investment 
In  the  world  provide  only  20  per  cent,  but 
this  outside  aid  will  often  have  made  the 
critical  difference  between  relative  stagna- 
tion and  real  progress 

I  believe  that  the  real  conclusion  is  that 
development  Is  succeeding,  but  In  most  of  the 
poorer  world  it  is  succeeding  too  slowly.  The 
average  growth  rate  of  5  per  cent  or  so  has 
to  be  seen  alongside  an  average  population 
growth  of  2' 2  per  cent  a  year,  or  thereabouts 
At  this  rate  the  vast  majority  of  people  In 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  will  remain 
desperately  poor  for  a  very  long  time. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  all  learning  more  about 
the  development  process.  We  are  avoiding 
past  mistakes.  At  an  early  stage  there  was 
too  much  concentration  on  large  prestige 
projects  Now  there  Is  more  emphasis  on 
smaller  projects,  on  rural  rather  than  urban 
development,  on  agriculture  and  small  in- 
dustries ratlier  than  heavy  industries  This 
coincides  with  the  development  of  new  types 
of  seed  for  rice,  wheat  and  maize — the  Pun- 
jabi success  story  Is  being  repeated  In  vary- 
ing degrees  in  other  parts  of  the  developing 
world 

There  is  also  much  more  practical  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  threat  to  mankind 
posed  by  the  population  explosion.  There  Is 
new  emphasis  on  family  planning,  especially 
in  Asia.  This  is  a  vital  part  of  any  sensible 
policy  of  development  and  many  of  the 
poorer  countries — though  not  yet  enough  of 
them — are  pursuing  vigorous  official  pro- 
grammes In  this  field.  Within  our  own  aid 
programme  we  liave  provided  advisers  In 
this  field.  We  are  organizing  family  planning 
courses  for  overseas  medical  students  in  Brit- 
ain, and  we  have  established  a  Population 
Bureau  within  the  Ministry  of  Overseas  De- 
velopment to  work  on  these  problems. 

We  have  now  reached  the  stage  when 
the  development  process  can  gather  faster 
momentum.  We  know  what  needs  to  be 
done.  The  question  is  whether  we  have  the 
will  to  do  It  and  by  we  I  mean  both  the 
poorer  and  the  richer  countries.  The  poor 
countries  will  require  very  great  restraint 
and  self-dlsclpllne  to  achieve  faster  prog- 
ress. If  they  make  the  necessary  efforts  to 
help  themselves — as  many  are  doing  al- 
ready— then  they  are  entitled  to  look  to  us 
for  help  and  for  more  help  than  we  have 
been  giving. 

This  help  can  take  many  different  forms 
Trade  private  investment  and  political  re- 
lationships all  comj  Into  the  picture  But 
the  provision  of  a  growing  aid  programme 
is  the  most  vital  point  of  all. 

Why  should  we  do  more?  I  believe  there 
are  four  basic  reasons: 

There  is  a  simple  moral  duty  to  help  those 
so  much  poorer  than  ourselves.  As  the  late 
President  Kennedy  said  in  his  Inaugural 
address,  we  must  do  It  "because  it  is  right.  ' 
These  four  words  need  no  elaboration. 

It  Is  an  Investment  In  peace.  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  lack  of  development  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  world,  while  the  other  one- 
third  gets  richer,  and  the  gap  grows  wider, 
will  set  up  strains  and  tensions  that  will 
make  the  world  more  dangerous  for  all  of 
us? 

It  IS  an  investment  in  our  own  future 
markets.  We  all  have  a  vested  Interest  in 
the  growth  of  the  world  economy.  This  par- 
ticularly applies  to  Britain  with  our  pattern 
of  trading  relationships  all  over  the  world. 
We  get  nearly  12  per  cent  of  the  orders  for 
goods  imported  by  the  developing  world, 
although  we  provide  only  T'.i  Per  cent  of 
the  global  flow  of  aid.  A  lead  by  Britain 
towards  a  general  rise  In  aid  from  all  donors 
would  be  a  powerful  Investment  in  our  fu- 
ture  export   prospects. 
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our  own  political  health  depends  upon 
,t  How  wn  we.  a  multi-racial  society,  ex- 
%cT^o  solve  our  domestic  problems,  unless 
we  Dlav  a  con.structlve  part  in  a  multl- 
Tacla'^^   world?   The  Western   na"°"^/^JJ^° 

L;7:Uecrto^prLp':rin  l^ation-A  p^^ 
nr  inward     ooklng    selfishness    is    not    only 

-^K^oVin'thri^rrs 
i:r^i^al^=y.^^hf5ues°ti:;^^ 

blen  put  before'  us  forcibly  by  the  report  of 
thUst^r  Pearson  Commission  Specifically^ 
hey^ia^e  called  upon  all  d°"- ^'^"f^f^^l 
to  reach  the  target  of  1  per  cent  of  ^NP 
^lUch  includes  both  Oov%rnmeT^t  aiAB.n^ 
oHvate  investment*  by  1975  at  the  latest^ 
frit  w^k  Labour  MPs  put  down  a  mot  on 
i^l^ngTn  the  Oov---  - -",1^^^! 
rhTcaii^orGrrn^nt^l"  ^o  L  0,7  per 
rpnt  L^t  ve.-rr  the  flow  from  BrlUln  was 
0  83    p^r   cent    of   which   0  42   per   cent  was 

"""S^T^Jet-re  about  average  for  the 
W^tTn  donor  countries.  The  ^-^^^^Illn^^ 
providing  a  smaller  share  of  their  national 
wealth  but  the  French  and  Germans  are 
both  exceeding  1  per  cent  Some  counules 
have  announced  target  dates  fo"-/*"^^'"! 
1  ner  cent  but  Britain  has  not  yet  done  so 
ind^our  aid   has  been  falling  slightly   as   a 

%r?'e'ent'l^rformance  simply  does  not 
meagre  UP  to  the  needs  of  the  situation^ 
For  ^1  our  economic  difficulties  of  recent 
veL  we  could  and  should  have  done  better 
Cder  both  conservative  and  Labour  Gov- 
ernments But  an  inquest  on  t^e  Past  is  not 
tery  fruitful.  The  vital  point  is  to  give  this 
Kublect  ereater  priority  in  the  future 
""t^c^  many  people-including  people  in  high 
nlaces— approach  development  aid  with  a 
k^  of  •  fl^-daV  menuality-a  nice  generous 
thing  to  d^if  we  have  a  little  cash  t<,  sP=.re^ 
The  facts  of  the  situation  demand  that  we 
?Srd  this  issue  as  being  in  the  forefront  of 
pontics  and  the  fulfiUment  of  the  1  per  cent 
target  as  an  urgent  priority. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

friends  and  allies  become  estranged^  The 
maimed  veterans,  the  orphans,  and  the 
widows  of  war  adjust  to  new  conditions 
and  life  continues. 

The  tragedy  may  be  that  even  the  les- 
sons learned  from  grief,  loss,  and  pain 
soon  are  forgotten.  wnnop 

As  the  vast  majority  of  this  House 
joins  in  commemorating  those  who  have 
oaid  the  greatest  prices  m  Vietnam,  let 
1^:  also  resolve  not  to  forget  the  lessons^ 
While  we  stand  firm  in  our  support,  let 
it  be  known  that  this  Nation  is  changing 
its  priority  with  prudence  and  hope.  We 
search  lor  the  time  when  we  will  reflect 
on  the  past  sacrifices  on  each  Veterans 
Day— but  there  is  no  longer  a  rieed  for 
sp«;ial  resolutions  to  signal  fighting  men 
that  there  is  support  back  home,  for  with 
Gods  help  there  will  be  peace. 
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FARMERS  DON'T  HAVE  TO 
APOLOGIZE 


SPECIAL  DAY  FOR  FIGHTING   MEN 
AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6,  1969 
Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr 
Speaker,  back  in  February.  I  pointed  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  6-year  price 
tag  for  our  country's  defense  will  total 
$419  5  billion  by  the  end  of  this  year,  i 
compared  this  with  the  Nation's  net  in- 
vestment for  natural  resources  of  $11.4 
billion  for  the  same  time  period^ 

Tlien  and  now.  I  oppose  the  disparity 
of  .spending  on  these  two  priorities. 

But.  there  is  another  side— the  indi- 
viduals who  are  caught  in  the  fight, 
Tlien  and  now,  I  support  those  who  are 
carrying  the  physical  burden  of  defense. 
For  that  reason,  I  have  joined  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  today's  resolution 
commending  our  servicemen  and  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Next  Tuesday  is  Veterans  Day.  It  is 
fitting  that  a  nation  set  aside  a  special 
day  to  reflect  on  the  personal  sacrifices 
by  fighting  men  and  their  famihes.  For 
somehow,  with  time,  the  oratory  and 
reasons  of  war  fade.  Enemies  become 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  6.  1969 

Mr  ZWACH,  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and 
time  again.  I  have  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  the  plight  of  the 
farmer  and  the  low  prices  he  is  receiving 

for  his  product.  _  .  .       oo  iq«q 

Recently,  on  Tuesday.  October  28. 1969 
the  Redwood  Gazette  of  Redwood  Falls 
Minn    reproduced  an  article  from  Top 
Op  magazine,  which  discusses  this  prob- 

^^  Mr  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
share  in  the  opinions  of  Top  Op  maga- 
zine, I  hereby  insert  the  article  in  the 
Record: 

FARMERS  Don't  Have  To  Apologize 
(By  Koe  C.  Black) 
If  vou've  ever  fought  a  grass  fii-e  In  a  high 
wind'  vou'll  understand  the  criticism  being 
Timed  It  agriculture  this  fall.  J-,^ -f-f^^ 
think  the  flames  are  easing  up  In  front  of 
;:^u  the  fire  pops  up  in  back,  on  the  side  and 

^"T^rwrndHannlng  these  flames  of  criti- 
cism are  being  generated  by  tax  reformers, 
consumer  spokesmen  and  economic  manlp- 
uUWrT  And  the  worst  of  it  is.  many  people 
in  government  whom  we  count  as  friends  are 
sitting   out   the    fire    when    they    should    be 

^'You"ve"heard  the  "explanations"  all  too 
often-  the  cost  of  government  support  ol 
aJ;'culture  Is  too  high:  consumer  interests 
hfve  to  come  first;  farmers  will  just  have  1X3 
fake  the^r  lumps  in  foreign  trade  patiently. 
e'en  Tno  one  else  in  the  world  is  wUI.ng  to 

%^u  can  see  many  signs  of  this  indifference 
on  the  part  of  "our  friends.' 

WherTthe  House  passed  a  tax  "reform  bill 
to  close  so-called  loopholes  and  give  a  break 
to  lower  and  middle  income  taxpayers,  farm- 
ers .the  original  lower  and  "^i-l^'f  »f  °"^^ 
kidsi  were  right  in  the  target  area  along  with 
b  g  bu'mess.'oll  men  and  housing  investors^ 

lo  in  the  first  round  at  least,  you  lost  >our 
T.  investment  credit  on  f^rm  equipment, 
accelerated  depreciation  on  old  farm  bulld- 
ogs Ind  had  the  screws  tightened  on  your 
capital  gains  treatment  of  livestock. 

Meanlhile,  on  the  foreign  ^e^e.  some  more 
of  our  friends  shattered  the  International 
Grains  Agreement  which  they  had  hailed  with 


such    fanfare    With    subsidized   Prl«8^   ^hey 
cut  our  throat  in  the  export  grain  market^ 

Then  up  popped  a  plan  with  a  land  retire- 
ment labe^  tCt  would  in  effect  let  Ilncle  Sam 
subsidize  cattle  production  on  n^'^lons  of 
retired  acres  to  supposedly  assure  low  beef 
prices  for  consumers  in  the  mid-70  s. 

What  will  happen  If  farm  groups  »at"e  to 
a  standstill  over  new  farm  program  legisla- 
tion is  anvone's  guess  But  you  can  be  sure 
the  reformers  and  consumer  spokesmen  will 
take  advantage  of  it  to  agrlculture's-and  ul- 
timately everyone's-<llsadvantage_  And 
that's  the  point  we  have  to  make  There  is 
absolutely   no   reason   for   agriculture   to   be 

"C fhe^'verv  time  that  cattle  prices  peaked 
out  and  the  "screaming  about  high  food  was 
loudest  last  summer,  consumers  expenditure 
for  food  had  dropped  to  a  new  l°\°^ J^ f. 
of  disposable  income,  compared  to  16^-^,  last 
vear  At  the  same  time,  farmers'  share  of 
the  USrvA's  market  basket  of  farm  food  prod- 
ucts h.'.i  almost  steady  with  what  its  been 
forlOvears  v^,,* 

And'  we  don't  have  to  be  apologetic  about 
our  foreign  trade  either.  Not  only  are  we 
the  single  most  dependable  source  of  agri- 
cultural products  in  the  world,  but  we  also 
maintain  the  world's  most  consistent  free 
trade  policy,  with  open  access  to  our  domes- 
tic markets  to  virtually  all  comers.  No  major 
farm  group  today  is  asking  for  tariffs  that 
will  wall  out  competing  imports.  They  are 
onlv  asking  for  reasonable  protection  from 
foreign  countries  who  wall  us  out  and  also 
want  to  flood  our  markets. 

American  farmers  have  done  a  fantastic 
lob  of  cutting  costs  for  consumers,  battling 
inflation,  and  supporting  foreign  POl»cy-,,^"  ^ 
forget  it  and  don't  let  your  people  in  Wash- 
ington forget  it.  when  the  going  gets  rough. 


THE    POOR    AND    THE    LAW 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  November  6.  1969 

Mr  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  concern  over  the  Possibility 
of  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Oto 
authorization  bill  similar  to  that  adopted 
by  the  Senate  which  would  allow  Gov- 
ernors of  the  various  States  an  ultimate 
veto  authority  over  legal  services  pro- 
grams Such  an  amendment  would  seri- 
ously inhibit  many  indiudual  programs 
which  seek  to  provide  equal  justice  for 
the  poor.  In  the  final  analysis,  this  means 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  most 
successful  program  in  the  history  of  the 

From  its  inception,  the  philosophy  of 
the  legal  services  program  has  been  to 
nrovide  to  the  poor  the  same  high-quality 
service  that  you  and  I  expect  from  our 
law-^-er  in  the  assertion  or  protection  oi 
our"  legal   rights.   In    the   legal   services 
program,  this  has  meant  hiring  the  most 
imaginative    and    best-trained    lawyers 
available.     Passage     of     the     proposed 
amendment    would    greatly    demoralize 
the    2  000     attorneys    presently    work- 
ing  in   the  legal  services  program  and 
strangle  further  efforts  to  recruit  capa- 
ble law  graduates.  The  veto  power  would 
allow  the  Governors' to  interpose  them- 
selves in  the  lawyer-client  relationship 
This  practice  would  be  entirely  inconsist- 
ent with   the  canons   of   ethics   of   the 
profession  and  violative  of  the  commit- 
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ment  to  the  poor  which  the  program  has 
heretofore  firmly  established. 

In  my  own  district,  the  Albany  Times- 
Union  has  recognized  the  deleterioua  ef- 
fects of  the  amendment  upon  legal  serv- 
ices for  the  poor.  At  this  time  I  am  sub- 
mitting the  editorial  which  appeared  on 
Octot>er  24,  1969,  for  inclusion  In  the 
Record: 

Thx  Poob  and  the  Law 

Albany's  Legal  Aid  Society,  like  Its  coun- 
terparta  throughout  the  n.itlon,  represents 
clear  and  real  proof  that  change  Is  possible 
In  a  dem(x;ratlc  society  without  rioting  and 
violence. 

The  vigilant  and  diligent  pursuit  of  law 
reform  In  the  courts  by  Legal  Aid  Societies 
has  gained  the  confidence  of  poor  people  In 
an  era  when  their  diminishing  patience  and 
mounting  frustrations  represent  a  clear 
threat  to  society. 

While  the  legal  aid  societies  have  been 
Instilling  countle.s.i  poor  people  with  confi- 
dence and  credence  In  the  law  they  also  have 
acquired  Bome  powerful  enemies  along  the 
path  to  Justice  for  all 

Last  week  In  the  United  States  Senate,  an 
amendment  was  tacked  onto  the  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Appropriations  BUI 
which  could  grletoiisly  Inhibit  the  entire 
leg«l  aM-program  That  amendment,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Oeorge  Murphy  of  Cali- 
fornia, would  give  the  governor  of  each  state 
veto  power  over  any  plan  "In  whole  or  In 
part"  presented  by  any  legal  aid  society  Legal 
aid  societies  receive  most  of  their  funds  from 
the    OfBce   of   Economic    Opportunity. 

The  authorization  bill,  with  its  crippling 
amendment,  was'pa.ssed  by  the  Senate.  The 
bill  now  goes  to  the  House,  and  then,  no 
matter  what  the  vote,  to  a  Joint  Senate- 
House  conference  where  the  amendment  will 
doubtless  be  dl-scu.'*ied  and  reconsidered. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  amendment  would 
affect  the  local  Lefjal  Aid  Society  even  if  it 
were  adopted,  but  its  presence  could  Inhibit 
local  projects.  It  would  be  an  absolute  deter- 
rent In  states  where  the  governors  believe  or 
are  persuaded  to  believe  that  legal  aid  so- 
cieties should  not  be  involved  In  I.iw  reform 
or  should  not  represent  the  poor  In  c  ises 
ag.iinst  the  government 

The  amendment  Is  a  bad  one,  and  should 
be  defeated. 


A  BLACK  MAN  SPEAKS  ON  THE 
PROBLEMS  OF  THE  BLACK  MAN 
VERSUS  THE  BLACK  MAN 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 


OF    CALIfORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 

Mr.  LEGGETT!.  Mr.  St>oaker,  crime 
is  increasing  all  oier  the  United  States — 
robberies  up  22  percent  over  last  year, 
beatings  up  8 1  percent — but  most 
dramatically  in  tthe  larue  cities  and 
tlieir  suburbs  where  fear  has  turned 
the  night  into  a  prison. 

The  fear  of  ciime  has  become  the 
greatest  stimiilusl  to  movement  from 
the  city.  This  fear  has  also  lead  to  new 
societal  code  words.  "Fear  of  crime"  is 
now  a  code  for  "fear  of  blacks."  Many 
whites  readily  equate  race  and  crime. 

In  fact,  blacks  tfiemselves  are  the  vic- 
tims of  a  heavy  majority  of  crimes.  They 
bear  the  greatest  ^burden  as  they  strug- 
gle to  make  deoent  livings  and  raise 
families  under  olten  intolerable  condi- 
tions. 

The    general    public    Is    not    always 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

aware  that  those  poor  and  black  bear 
this  burden.  If  ones  income  is  under 
$3,000  your  chances  of  being  robbed  are 
five  times  higher  than  If  your  income  Is 
over  $10,000:  your  chances  of  being 
raped  four  times  as  high:  of  sufferingr 
burglary,   almost   double. 

Sterling  Tucker.  District  of  Columbia 
Council  Vice  Chairman,  is  painfully 
aware  of  those  statistics.  He  is  also  pain- 
fully aware  that  our  Nation's  black  lead- 
ership has  not  spoken  out  against  the 
burden  carried  by  those  black  and  too 
poor  to  escape  the  ghetto.  I  commend 
his  recent  remarks  at  the  19th  Street 
Bapti.«;t  Church  to  the  House.  It  is  an 
example  of  responsible  black  leadership 
in  our  urban  society: 

Crime   and  the    Black  Man 
(Remarks  of  Sterling  Tucker,  Vice  Chairman 

of    the    City    CouncU    of    the    DlsUlct    of 

Coluniblai 

Crime  In  our  country,  crime  In  our  city. 
Increasing  at  a  t)ewilderlng  rale,  casts  a 
shadjw  (.ivcT  our  lives  There  is  no  one  sitting 
here  today  who  is  untouched  by  it  You  may 
not  have  been  robbed  yourself,  held  up  in  a 
d.irk  alley,  or  your  purse  snatched  as  you 
walked  down  the  street;  you  may  not  your- 
self have  felt  a  gun  In  your  back  or  found 
your  home  broken  into,  belongings  stolen 
you  d  .saved  to  buy  .  .  .  but  you  are  none- 
theless a  Victim.  A  victim  of  the  fear  that  is 
perhaps  the  highest  cost  of  crime.  Th"  fear 
that  catches  you  when  you  simply  hear  foot- 
steps behind  you  on  a  dark  street.  Or  when 
you  see  someone  waiting  up  there  ahead  In 
an  alley  Or  when  you  keep  wondering  If  you 
double-locked  your  door  Many  are  the  Irrep- 
arable Inlurles  of  crime,  to  the  victim  and 
to  the  offender  himself  But  one  of  the  very 
worst  Is  what  It  Is  doing  to  the  way  we  Uve 
With  each  other. 

And  certainly  we  experience  it  to  the  full 
here  In  Wai^hington,  DC  Our  city  ranks 
among  the  highest  in  crime  In  the  nation. 
Not  only  Is  it  higher  than  most  cities  but  It 
Is  growing  faster:  cur  rate  of  crime  increase 
l.s  triple  the  natlonaJ  average  Statistics  for 
DC  .  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
.siiowed  robberies  up  46".  rape  up  50';  .  over 
l.w=t  year 

We  know  the  majority  of  the  perpetrators 
come  from  the  social  levels  of  the  poor  and 
the  disadvantaged  The  rich  white  boys  In 
the  suburbs  are  stealing  cars  too,  more  and 
more  In  fact  But  for  an  overall  daily  record 
of  larceny,  burglary  and  assault,  they  don't 
match  our  brothers  in  the  ghetto 

Similarly,  we  know  who  the  victims  gen- 
erally are  They  are  not  the  voices  who  cry 
the  loudest  in  this  country  for  law  and 
order;  they  are  not  the  ones  buying  the  po- 
lice dogs  and  the  burglar  alarms  for  their 
suburban  fortresses  No,  the  victims  are,  far 
and  away,  the  pvxjr  and  the  black  Statistics 
( from  the  Presidents  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement.  1967 »  reveal  the  shocking  fact 
that  If  your  Income  Is  under  »3.000  your 
ch.mccs  of  being  robbed  are  five  times  higher 
t.han  If  your  income  is  over  $10,000;  your 
chances  of  being  raped  four  time?  as  high; 
of  butfenng  burglary,  almost  doubje.  So  if 
you're  poor  and  black  In  this  beautiful  land 
of  ours,  you  begin  to  know  what  crime  really 
means. 

We  also  know  what  Is  at  the  root  cause  of 
the  crime  The  President's  Commission's  re- 
port included  what  was  to  me  a  very  poii,n- 
ant  statistic  A  survey  was  conducted  to  de- 
termine how  American  citizens  rated  the 
seriousness  of  national  problems  .All  Income 
levels,  both  bl.ick  and  white,  rated  race  re- 
lations at  the  top  of  the  list,  and  all  rated 
crime  as  the  number  two  problem:  except 
for  one  category,  the  category  that  was  the 
poor  black,  they  put  as  the  number  two 
problem,  above  crime,  the  problem  of  educa- 
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tlon.  So  thos«,  by  far  the  most  victimized, 
knew  what  the  seed  cause  is. 

We  know  and  we  agree  that  in  the  last 
an^ilyals  at  the  root  of  the  crime  are  the  des- 
perate conditions  of  the  ghetto:  the  Inade- 
quate, overcrowded.  Ul-equlpped  schools; 
the  unt>earable,  dilapidated  overcrowded 
housing;  the  unemployment;  the  broken 
families;  all  the  vicious  forces  that  push  the 
poor  urban  black  outside  of  society  And  It 
Is  no  wonder  then,  say  the  sociologists  and 
the  reformers,  no  wonder  then  that  he  acts 
as  If  he  were  outside  that  society— acts  out 
that  alienation  In  crime. 

But  while  I  am  disturbed  about  the  ram- 
pant wave  of  crime,  and  while  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  about  the  conditions  that  per- 
petuated the  ghetto  and  foeter  crime,  there 
Is  nothing  else  here  that  also  disturbs  me 

What  dtsturba  me  is  the  failure  of  black 
leadership  to  speak  out  against  crime  itself. 
I  do  not  hear  their  voices  raised  against  the 
robbery  and  burglairy  and  rape  that  Is  per- 
petuiited  on  our  people,  against  the  gun- 
t«)ting  that  turns  our  streets  Into  alleys  of 
fear  The  statistics  rise,  but  they  maintain  an 
aloof  Silence  And  it  disturbs  me  because 
their  silence  most  damages  the  black  com- 
munity itself. 

Now  It  Is  easy  to  understand  lehy  there 
has  been  this  silence.  We  "ilack  leaders  have 
been  directing  our  attention  to  society's 
crimes  against  our  people,  and  quite  rlglitly 
so — Wi  the  tragic  injustices  of  our  system  to 
the  attitudes  and  vicious  practices  of  a  ra- 
cist white  majority  that  have  kept  our  peo- 
ple so  long  In  poverty  and  despair  When  it 
comes  to  crime,  we  have  focused  on  police 
tactics:  we  have  told  the  story  of  police  bru- 
tality and  bigotry  and  documented  it.  of  how 
the  ghetto-dweller  feels  the  need  not  for  pro- 
tection by  the  police,  but  from  the  police. 
We  have  brought  this  out  Into  the  open  .iiuJ 
forced  changes  and  the  flrst  steps  txoward 
community  control. 

This  is  good.  What  is  not  so  good  is  that 
In  lighting  these  practices  our  attention  has 
bepn  diverted  from  crime  Itself.  Now  my 
point  Is  that  the  time  has  come  when  black 
leaders  must  speak  out  against  crime  as  well 
as  against  the  p<illce.  We  must  lay  equal 
stress  on  the  crimes  of  the  people  against 
society  as  on  the  crimes  of  society  against 
the  people.  My  point  Is  that  not  to  do  so 
distorts  the  picture  and  lays  an  intolerable 
burden  on  the  black  man  himself 

For  this  silence  encourages  certain  as- 
sumptions that  are  degrading  and  dangerous. 
It  tends  to  encourage  the  assumption,  lor 
example,  that  crime  Is  only  a  function  of 
poverty  and  injustice.  It  tends  to  Justify  the 
crime  rate  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  living. 
Bleeding  hearts,  both  black  and  white,  say 
In  so  many  words.  "You  steal  because  you're 
poor  You're  not  responsible  for  your  poverty, 
therefore  you  are  not  really  responsible  for 
your  crime  "  Now  this  attitude  Is  highly  in- 
jurious, not  only  to  society,  but  mo.-^t  par- 
ticularly to  the  recipient  of  all  this  com- 
miseration and  sympathy,  the  black  man 
hirruself.  It  Is  degrading,  it  is  harmful  and 
it  is  false. 

It  Is  fal.se  because  those  who  .steal  are  not 
those  who  are  trying  to  make  ends  meet. 
Those  vfcho  steal  are  not  those  who  arc  trying 
to  meet  the  monthly  rent  bill  and  the  gas 
bill  ajid  all  the  other  bills,  and  trying  to 
feed  their  children  and  clothe  ihem.  ""hose 
who  are  doing  that,  those  who  really  are 
fighting  the  cost  of  living,  are  not  the  ones 
who  steal.  Take  the  working  mother  who  Is 
up  before  dawn  to  get  out  to  the  suburbs  to 
do  another  woman's  housework,  and  returns 
after  a  hard  day's  work  to  cook  for  her  own 
children  and  then  stay  up  late  Into  the  night 
doing  hf  own  housework  and  washing  and 
Ironing  their  clothes.  If  you  want  to  know 
about  poverty,  about  the  grueling  daily  effort 
to  make  ends  meet,  ask  her — not  the  hold-up 
artist. 

And  it  is  degrading  to  her,  to  her  efforts 


and  to  her  courage  and  dlg»'^y',^°  "'"f ""e* 
nie  assumption  that  poverty  Justlfles  crlme^ 
i  s^TtrstlL  show,  she  more  likely  than  not 

'^^T^VrlforT,we  must  not  let  the  Injustices 

irr:;^rcrirwT=Sanu«^^i 

S  ^k^^' blrrn^o^  ^i^^^  ^^ 
enoulh  What  we  certainly  do  not  need  Is  the 
IdSnal  burden  Of  being  t^ld^^Vou  s^t.^ 

fs^r^rdon:  r/ta^t?;  support  the  as- 
sumption that  we  are  not  morally  responsi- 
ble We  do  not  need  this  erosion  of  our  dig- 
nity. We  must  not  let  society  hang  this  on 

"'mera  year  ago,  11  appeared  we  were  on 
ou?  wly  to  a  new  kind  of  people  involvement 
m  tlTe  wa^  on  crime  In  this  city.  This  was  to 
take  place  through  the  pilot  project  In  the 
^d  13trprecinct   wltii  the  people  taking  tiie 

'*  What  then,  was  a  promising  new  prospect 
of  a  o^ople-pollce  partnership  has  turned 
mto  a  naTty .'^highly  explosive  people-police 

"'one'o'f  me"  issues  here  is  Dr.  Robert  Shel- 
low  the  Director  of  the  project  who  has  been 
highly  controversial  from  the  beginning  and 
Whose'  credits  ,wlth  a  large  P^\ ^^^^^^'^/J'. 
leadership   of   the   area)    were   long   ago  ex 

^'^^c^'ond  tension  point  developed  whenthls 
precinct  was  merged  into  the  new  Third 
Police  District,  thus  nullifying  much  of  the 
prannlng  already  ""derway  and  raising  fr^h 
suspicion  as  to  Uie  sincerity  °f  f «  °'^^^^ 
Government    in    this    exi>eriment    in    crime 

""^■iJ^e^-people"  role  here  seems  to  have  been 
diluted  and  Uie  Government  ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
mined  that  its  point  of  view  shall  prevaU 
What  was  originally  proposed  for  this  pro 
twt  is  too  important  for  It  to  become  loct 
ind  was^d  ou^t  in  this  controversy.  We  need 
the  people's  voice,  their  leadership  and  their 
suDOort  if  crime  is  to  be  stamped  out, 

wTpartlcularly  need  the  Black  leadersh  p. 
those  Who  can  move  with  ease  and  effe'rtue- 
ness  m  the  ghettos.  Interpreting  the  pro- 
^fm  Vntlng  out  the  problems,  developing 
Ictlvitl^  of  community  education,  and  forg- 
mg   a   new   relationship   between   police  and 

^It^^^u,  me,  at  Uils  ,x>mt,  that  this  can 
only  be  achieved  by  replacing  Dr  Shellow  and 
by  bringing  mfact  into  the  Third  District  the 
pflot  priclnct  leadership  structure  which  had 
already  been  put  together  before  the  merger 
of  the  precincts. 

I  think  the  Government  would  serve  itself 
and  the  people  well  by  following  this  course 

°  ThlsVay  be  the  door  through  which  Black 
and  white  leadership  might  walk  together  m 
effecting  a  solid  and  well -coordinated 
p^nerfhlp  with  the  police  in  a  winning 
battle  against  crime— a  common  enemy. 


in  our  public  schools  have  certeinly  done 
great  harm  to  the  moral  fiber  of  tnis 

^  piTthe  time  being  I  shall  continue  to 
insert  these  prayers  each  week,  and  I 
hope  that  school  officials  throughout  the 
Nation  will  make  use  of  them. 

The  prayers  follow : 

Be  not  overcome  with  evil,  but  overcome 
evil  with  good.  (Romans  12:  21.) 


God  IS  love;  and  he  that  dewelleth  in  love 
deweueth  in  God,  and  God  in  him  (1  John 
4:  16  )  

Teach   me,    my   God   and    King, 

mail  things  Thee  to  see. 
That  what  I  do  in  anything. 

To  do  It  as  for  Thee. 

—George  Herbert. 

Lord  our  hearts  to  Thee  we  raise 
In  songs  of  thankfulness  and  praise. 

Bless  us.  Lord,  and  grant  that  we 
Good  and  true  and  brave  may  be. 

Be  my  guide,  O  Lord,  I  pray. 

Lest  I  stumble  on  my  way 
Be   my   strength,   dear   Loro,   I   ask. 

That  I  may  fulfill  each  task. 
Be  my  light,  that  I  may  see 
What  Thou  does  require  of  me^ 
Keep  me.  Lord,  both  day  and  night. 

Pure  and  sinless  In  Thy  sight. 

pure  an  _ELrREYDA  Wichtman 


PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1969 
Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an 
attempt  to  allow  our  schoolchUdren  to 
use  prayer  in  public  schools,  I  am  again 
this  week  offering  five  prayers  for  use  of 
school  officials  throughout  the  Nation 

Really  I  submit  such  material  to  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  witH  reluctancc 
and  regret  for  I  feel  that  those  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  outlawed  prayers 


RHODE  ISLAND  A  LEADER  IN 
GRANTING  COLLEGE  LOANS 

HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1969 
Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
modern  and  complex  world,  we  need  a 
Sandard    of    excellence    in    education 
wmch  enables  each  citizen  to  deve^P  his 
talents  to  the  maximum  possible  extent^ 
This  must  be  coupled  with  the  fullest 
possible  access  to  educational  opportu- 
nities, for  the  increasing  availabihty  of 
education  is  vital  to  our  well-being. 
'Si  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Rhode  Island  financial  institu- 
Uons  for  providing  a  market  increase  m 
Snterrst  student  loans.  Between  July 
1  and  October  24  of  this  year,  over  4^00 
loans  were  granted,  totaling  over  $4  mU- 
lion.  The  president  of  the  Higher  Edu 
cation  Assistance  Corp.,  Mr.  Roy  Cair, 
put  it  more  succinctly: 

The  banks  of  Rhode  Island  have  very  sub- 
st^mtlally  seen  that  every  student  needing 
^ney  could  get  it  to  go  to  college  or  to 
continue  college. 

The  importance  of  these  loans  can  be 
seen  through  the  words  of  John  F.  Ken- 

The  future  of  any  country  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  will  and  wisdom  of  it* 
citizens  Is  damaged,  and  irreparably  dam- 
aged "h^never  any  Of  Its  children  IS  not 
educated  to  the  full  extent  of  his  talent. 


Rhode  Island  is  certainly  one  of  the 
leaders  of  this  Nation  in  granting  college 
loans  I  would  Uke  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  accompanying 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Providence 
Evening  Bulletin  on  November  3: 


CONTRARY  TO  NATIONAL  TREND  :    C°^^fff  J^**^ 
EASIER    TO    ACQUIRE    IN    RHODE    ISLAND 

(By  Carol  J.  Young) 
College  student*  from  Rhode  iBjahd  /iP- 
narently  are  far  more  fortunate  than  their 
counterpart*  m  other  states  this  year  be- 
cauL  m  "nclal  Institutions  here  buc^  the 
national  trend  and  provided  a  sharp  in- 
creas"  In  low-Interest  student  loans 
"tT*  number  of  personal  loans  Beamed  for 
the  current  academic  year  is  up  18  per  ceni 
and  the  amount  of  money  loaned  Is  up  mor« 
thfn  ^9  per  cent,  according  to  the  most  re- 
cent   figures    from    ^^e    state    agency. 

lenders  granted  3,572  loans  totaling  $3.3R' 

''"That  IS  certainly  a  ■"-'"^^'^f '%^^^°ji; 
nr  I  eRov  G  Noel,  president  of  the  National 
?ouncn  of  Higher  Education  Loan  Program., 
Sd  When  tofd  of  the  percentage  increase.^ 
Dr  Noel  was  one  of  the  national  officer. 
y..Z  tesTlfle^  before  the  Senate  education 
rubcomrLttee  last  August  in  favor  of  a  po- 
no=^l  to  give  banks  and  other  'ending  u 
Stl^ns'an  "Incentive  bonus"  for  proMd- 

'"!lf  VredS^T'the  time  t^at  between 
150  000  and  200,000  students  throughout  the 
^tlon  would  fall  to  obtain  the  guaranteed 
raTunless  Congres.  agreed  to  prov^e  the 

special  loan  incentives,  ^^ ^^^^"^/  "' 
^'rwril^t'^untiririeer  h^ever  that 
a  coi^p^omise  blU  P-vldlng  Uie  spec Ui  al- 
lowance to  lenders  was  signed  *n^°  J«^^\ 
president  Nixon,  The  felay  caused  at  lea^t 
part  of  the  threatened  cutback  In  student 
inanq  on  a  national  basis.  ,i,_, 

Dr  No^l  said  that  there  may  be  ^onie  other 
st-ues  w^th  increases  as  high  as  those  lii 
Rhode  is  and  but  in  those  cases  the  Jump  Is 
nnt  nartlcularly  significant  because  these 
rtes"  had  "^egislerel  little  -"vj^^y^^-^^f";. 

This  IS  not  the  case  In  ^R^°**L,n  ^^^^ncv 
-r^e  h^bern  a^^lve-sfnce^a^O  rmcfLse, 

cauon'ks^sut'an'^^e  Corporation  which  runs 
,v,»  HFT  P  loan  program,  said  tnis  wwb. 
the  s"at!^s  lending^nstltutlons  have  done  a 

"''"-??.e"ba°nks'of\hode  Island  have  very  sub- 

turned  for  other  tvpes  of  loans  and  in  spite 

granted  Rhode  Island  f^^^''fJ°'J^%Zu- 
Ume  total  2,215  while  loans  that  8^  really 
renewals  for  uPP^^assmentota  2^004  Jhese 
fi£r,ii-ps  also  KO  against  national  trends^  ut. 
nSi  for  one.  predicted  that  it  would  be 
students  mostly  freshmen,  seeking  loans 
?or  the  first  time  that  would  be  hit  the  hard- 
f«!t  bv  the  cutbacks.  .  ,     .„ 

'  T^e  ending  institutions  will  be  able  to 
reap  some  of  the  benefits  P'-^i^ed  m  the 
recent  legislation  signed  Into  law  b>  Presi- 
dent N^^on  because  the  "incentive'  awards 
W   go  directly   to  banks   are   retroactive   to 

""""Issintlally  the  law  «^»htalns  the  same^7 
per  cent  ceiling  on  loans  but  allows  «ae  De 
nartment  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
?o  s^  ^'market  cost  adjustment"  up  to  3 
per  cent  for  each  loan.  The  adjustment  for 
the  months  of  August  andSeptember  has 
been  set  at  2  per  cent.  In  December,  an  In- 
cemlve  wm  be'^set  to  take  into  accost  ^o- 
nomic  conditions  for  the  months  of  October, 
November  and  December.  .„.„^-    _.„ 

Under   the   loan   program,  students   may 
obtain  a  maximum  loan  of  $1,000  annually 
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for  a  flve-year  perlodl  Those  going  to  graduate 


maximum  of  $7,500. 
ent  pays  the  7  per  cent 
udenta  graduate.  Then 
year  in  which  to  start 
n  payments,  which  can 
a  period  of  ten  years. 
The  government  wotild  continue  to  finance 
the  "incentive"  over  the  life  of  the  loans. 

Since  Aug.  1.  1969 J  loans  totaling  »18.226.- 
000  have  been  Issuil  to  students.  Of  this 
amount.  »14.6e5.000  1^  outstanding,  acrording 


school  can  take  out 

The  federal  govei 
Interest  rate  until 
students  have  up  to 
making  their  own  V 
be  stretched  out  ov 


Chase. 


to-  Ernest   E 
HELP 

The  HELP  agpncy 
$40,000,000  In  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  si 


executive   secretary   of 


could  back  as  much  as 
bpca'i.'.e  its  capacity  Is 
I  ate  and  also  through  a 
federaf  re-Insurance  arrangement  that  allows 
the  state  to  ure  fee  eral  credit  along  with 
cash-ln-hand. 

Financial  aid  offlce-s  in  Rhode  Island  and 
throughout  the  coun  ry  became  increasingly 
concerned  last  spring  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  federal  gov?rnment  was  reducing 
various  forma  of  dir»ct  student  loans  and 
grants.  Zooming  Intarest  rates  and  a  tight 
money  situation  corresponded  w.th  the  fed- 
eral decreases  and  the  financial  aid  officers 
Indicated  their  fears  ihat  students  unable  to 
get  grants  and  loan.s  on  campus  would  also 
b*  turBMi  away  by  l^anks. 


PROBLEMS  OF  POLLUTION 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENfjSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Nbvember  6,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
several  months  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing swell  of  public  concern  washing  over 
the  Nation  regarding  the  problem  of 
pollution — air  pollution,  water  pollution, 
even  noiae  pollution.  Nationwide,  per- 
haps, the  swell  has  not  yet  reached  tidal 
wave  proportions  but  there  are  many  in- 
dications it  will  in  the  coming  months. 

As  the  representative  of  the  20th  Con- 
gressional District  in  Pennsylvania,  I 
have  foimd  air  pollution  has  been  a  pri- 
mary subject  of  concern  to  my  constitu- 
ents. It  is  topped  only  by  Vietnam  and 
high  taxes  in  street  corner  conversations. 
There  even  has  been  professional  predic- 
tions that  coast-to-coast  student  demon- 
strations over  pollution,  similar  to  those 
held  over  the  Vietnam  issue,  can  be  ex- 
pected before  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Peimsylvajiia  has  heard  the  call  from  the 
people  and  is  acting  to  clear  its  skies  of 
excess  smoke,  dust,  and  chemical  pollu- 
tion. The  State  has  res[X)nded  to  public 
demands  for  strict  air  quality  controls  by 
adopting  one  of  the  best  standards  in  the 
Nation  for  particulate  matter.  Now  it  is 
listening  to  cries  for  similar  stringent 
controls  for  emission  of  pollutants  in  the 
air. 

Residents  in  my  district,  who  have 
lived  with  air  pcQlution  all  of  their  lives, 
already  have  made  it  known  they  are 
demanding  high  emission  standards  with 
strong  penalties  for  violators.  Late  last 
month  I  attended  a  meeting  of  a  public 
group,  representing  four  municipalities, 
i*ho  have  organized  the  "Committee  for 
the  Abatement  of  Air  Pollution." 

This  group  inrited  Federal,  State,  and 
county  legislators  to  outline  what  is  being 
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done  to  control  pollution.  It  received  as- 
surances from  these  oCRclals  that  every- 
thing possible  will  be  done  to  clear  the 
air  which  now  chokes  short  their  lives. 
It  is  a  pledge  I  intend  to  fulfill  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  ability. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  no 
longer  will  accept  mere  words  as  evidence 
of  concrete  proof  that  action  will  be 
taken.  Within  a  few  days  after  their 
meeting,  a  group  of  them  peacefully  pro- 
tested in  front  of  the  main  office  of  one 
of  the  district's  ma.jor  industrial  plants. 
They  wore  makeshift  surgical  masks  to 
emphasize  their  point  that  safe,  clean  air 
must  be  forthcoming.  They  promised 
additional  demonstrations  if  proper  steps 
are  not  taken  to  bring  about  this 
obiective. 

While  the  majority  of  tiiese  people 
were  ordinary,  everyday  Americans  who 
work  and  live  in  an  area  of  pollution, 
they  were  not  alone  in  their  protest. 
Labor  leaders,  municipal  leaders,  and 
professional  members  of  scientific  groups 
have  lent  their  voices  to  the  public 
clamor  for  clean  air. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  cannot  begin  to  list  the 
names  of  the  many  people  who  are  active 
in  this  battle  for  breath,  but  I  would  like 
to  commend  and  include  in  the  Record 
the  officers  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Abatement  of  Air  Pollution:  Luke  Riley, 
chairman.  Kenneth  V.  Gleason.  Howard 
Sproul.  Stewart  Owens,  Robert  Hayes. 
Richard  Lawson,  Frank  Dobies.  Earl 
Swartz.  Mrs  Florence  Swantack.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tliomas  A.  Campano,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  J.  Benczo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  J. 
Spehar.  Mrs.  Dolores  Handra,  and  John 
Mendicino. 
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JET  AIRCRAFT  NOISE  REMAINS 
A  SERIOUS  ISSUE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    C.\LrrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  constant  problem  of  ear- 
splitting  jet  aircraft  noise  continues  to 
plague  residents,  students,  and  workers 
in  many  affected  areas.  The  problem  is 
not  a  simple  one  nor  is  it  one  which  will 
.sooii  disappear.  Jetpoits  are  proliferat- 
ing in  order  to  facilitate  the  vast  in- 
creases in  jet  air  traffic  all  across  the 
United  States. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  majority  of  un- 
aware Americans  to  empathize  with  the 
minority  who  must  live  with  the  daily 
annoyance  of  jet  noise,  yet.  if  we  do  not 
continue  to  press  for  action  on  this  front. 
tlie  majority  and  minority  in  this  case 
may  suddenly  find  themselves  reversing 
roles  as  tlie  problem  increasingly  worsens. 

I  recently  had  the  honor  to  address  a 
significant  and  productive  jet  noise  semi- 
nar sponsored  by  the  town  of  Hempstead, 
N.Y.,  located  near  Kennedy  International 
Airport,  and  the  city  of  Inglewood.  Calif., 
located  within  my  distiict  near  Los  An- 
geles International  Airport.  The  seminar 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  a  National 
Organization  To  Insure  a  Sound-Con- 
trolled Environment — NOISE — made  up 


of  interested  citizens,  organizations,  and 
municipalities.  The  creation  of  such  ve- 
hicles for  cooperation  among  concerned 
individuals  and  groups  is  a  positive  step 
toward  creating  an  awareness  of  the  jet 
noise  issue  and  doing  something  mean- 
ingful about  it. 

Another  similar  group  exists  in  Cali- 
fornia as  part  of  our  State  government, 
and  I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  their  recent  efforts.  The 
noise  abatement  committee  of  the  State 
Environmental  Quality  Study  Council 
has  asked  that  the  attorney  general  of 
California  use  his  powers  to  initiate  legal 
action  to  curtail  the  rising  noise  levels 
aroimd  Los  Angeles  International  Air- 
l.ort.  In  ter.timony  before  the  noise  abate- 
ment committee,  the  seriousness  of  the 
noise  problem  was  underscored  by  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses,  including  my  good 
friend,  the  Honorable  William  Goedlke. 
mayor  of  Innlcwood.  Calif.,  who  clearlj' 
stated  that  jet  noise  is  the  greatest  single 
concern  of  that  city's  90.000  residents. 
School  closings  and  serious  harm  to  the 
educational  programs  of  schools  lying 
imder  jet  aircraft  approach  and  takeoff 
routes  are  among  the  results  of  this  noise 
problem,  I  might  add.  The  noise  abate- 
ment committee's  activities  are  described 
In  a  recent  article  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  which  I  include  at  this  point: 
Stati:  Unit  Asks  Legal  Action  To  Halt  Jet 
Noise;  Stitdy  CouNcn.  Also  Wants  Work 
Stopped  on  Fourth  Runway  at  Inteun,-.- 

TIONAL 

( By  Ray  Hcbert ) 

A  state  environmental  group  asked  the  at- 
torney general  Friday  to  take  legal  action  to 
reduce  or  halt  noise  caused  by  Jet  plane 
takeoHs  and  landings  at  International  Air- 
part. 

The  nolae  abatement  committee  of_the 
State  Environmental  Quality  Study  Council 
also  wants  work  on  new  runways  halted  until 
It  is  shown  that  the  noise  of  planes  using 
them  will  not  bother  Inglewood.  Westchester. 
Plava  del  Rey  and  other  areas. 

The  committee's  recommendations,  re- 
leased in  Sacramento,  were  an  outgrowth  of  a 
hearing  In  Inglewood  last  month  on  mount- 
ing complaints  about  Jet  aircraft  noise. 

Informed  of  the  committee's  goal,  an  air- 
port official  said  It  would  mean  closing  or 
severely  restricting  International  Airport  If 
legal  action  is  successful. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Edward  M.  Ross, 
an  Inglewood  attorney,  is  one  of  four  created 
by  the  study  council  to  explore  the  impact  ot 
environmental  hazards  on  urban  and  rural 
life. 

INJUNCTION  CALLED  FOR 

The  resolution  released  Friday  called  on 
Atiy.  Gen.  Thomas  C.  Lynch  to  .^eek  .an  in- 
junction to  modify  or  terminate  aircraft 
operations  on  the  lurport's  existing  runways. 

This  should  be  done,  the  committee  .said, 
"to  the  extent  neccss.iry  to  reduce  com- 
munity noise  to  acceptable  levels  In  Ingle- 
wood and  other  affected  areas." 

Under  the  1968  law  that  created  the 
council,  the  state  body  Is  empowered  to 
make  recommendations  for  Immediate  ac- 
tion by  the  attorney  general  or  other  stale 
agencies  to  "preserve  and  enhance  Cali- 
fornia's natural  environment." 

The  commute,  pointed  out  that  "no  sub- 
!-tantlve  testimony"  was  presented  at  its 
Inglewood  hearing  to  show  that  any  govern- 
meiital  body  Is  making  positive  plana  to 
correct   problems  caused   by   Jet   noiB«. 

"Community  noise  quite  obviously  Is  not 
a  major  consideration  in  the  airport  ex- 
pansion decision-making  process,"  the  com- 
mittee said. 
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FOURTH  RONWAT  BCINC  ADDED 

international  Alrport-the  naUon's  third 
bu^«t-has   three   east-west   runways   and 

'^Much^'of'ur'^comnUttee's    concern    ap- 
p.rlntiy   stemmed    from   testimony  by   avl- 

The dVy  ..  unO.r  the  e.»u-m  appro»cM. 

*°rmton''A''Moor..  g.-.r.!  n,.n«.r  ol  tt. 
JS  AMel«  wj^'tmln.  o<  A.rpott.,  po,nt«, 

lated    lobs    for   40.000    people,    iw  onn  nnn 

mr«tly   responsible  for  the   jobs   of  300,000 

others,  he  said.  ^,„it»>«.s    recom- 

'' "^e  Department  of  Airports  ^tan<ls  ready 

[^"^the   Intfr^U   of   all    the   public,"   Moore 
added. 
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undergoing  flight  test^  prior  to  inUod^ctlon 
into  »rvlce  around  1973.  On  Nov.  19,  the 
^^lefi^misteT  of  civil  aviation  will  be  tout- 
^  the  TO-Tm  at  a  New  York  meeting  of 
l^  WlngTciub.  an  important  organl«itlon 
of  aviation  people. 

The  Russian  campaign  comes  at  a  time 
When  Pan  American  World  ^irwaysls  going 
so  far  86  to  say  It  might  buy  the  TD"!**  f 
forced  to  bv  the  competition  The  only  su- 
S^onlc  alternative  for  the  1973  P«^^»°''j;°  '^^ 
{^  the  British-French  Gonrorde  as  the  Boeln 
SST  won't   be  ready  for  five  years  or  more. 
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RUSSIANS  PHOMOTWG  TOEIR 
SUPERSONIC  AIRLINER  HERE 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINCTDM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6,  1969 
Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Russians 
increasing  drive  to  achieve  hard  U.a  d^- 
lars  is  evident  in  their  promouonal  cam 
pa?gn  Z  sell  their  supersonic  transport 
Krlines  in  America.  ^%^^J'''''^ll:, 
irient  of  Pan  American  World  Ainsajs 
has  stated  that  his  company  may  have  to 
purchase  the  TU-144  to  compete. 

Tlie  major  issue  here  is  that  we  aie 
livrng  in  an  era  of  the  Sf-  "  ^nnot 
validly  be  said  we  are  not.  Those  wno 
oppose  the  SST  in  America  have  no  voice 
in  the  countries  now  developing  super- 
sonic transports. 

And.  in  the  next  few  years  when  for- 
ei"n-built  SST's  are  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic American  labor  must  be  at  work  on 
our  own  SST.  This  is  not  a  case  of  one- 
upmanship:  simply  an  economic  fact  of 
lifrthat  we  can  ill  afford  to  allow  our 
great  technologj'  to  be  eroded  away  by 
foreign  competition. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
mv  colleagues  an  article  that  appeared 
la  the  November  6  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  by  unanimous  per- 
mission it  appears  at  this  point  in  the 

Record: 

Soviet  salesmanship 

The  Russians  promote  their  supcrsoni;  nlr- 

""-^eTwant  to  sell  their  TU^144  to  other 
nations,  including  the  US,  and  apparently 
are  cranking  up  a  public  relations  campai^ 
to  do  it  Last  week,  an  oflBclal  of  Aeroflot  the 
soviet  airline,  addressed  the  Aviation  Writers 
Association  in  New  York  about  the  p.ane. 
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A  DECADE  OP  REDEDICATION 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 
Mr  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  year  is 
the  350th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  at  Pl>-mouth  Rock.  Already 
an  energetic  effort  is  being  made  to  in- 
sure that  this  occasion  is  celebrated  in  a 
manner  befitting  its  significance  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

one  of  the  leaders  m  this  effort  is 
Paul  J.  Whipple,  chairman  of  the  350th 
Anniversary  Committee  of  Plymouth, 
Mass.  Mr.  Whipple  recently  spo^e  to  t^^ 
General  Society  of  Mayflower  Descend- 
ants, and  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  give  his  talk  an  even  wider 
audience— which  it  deser^'es: 

A  Decade  of  Rededication 
Upon  looking  around  this  room  at  the 
many  of  you  whom  I  have  known  for  >ears_ 
Tnd  the  many,  many  others  of  you  whom  I 
have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  Jt 
MrTLr  me  That  our  Forefathers  began  a 
nU^rma«  to  this  continent  which  started 
fhe  greatest  experiment  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic changes  this  world  has  ever  seen  and 
is  likelv  to  see  again. 

Manv  of  vou  in  this  room  tonight  are  re- 
lated not  onlv  to  the  Pilgrims  of  the  May- 
florer  but  Pilgrims  who  came  later  rom 
many  varied  backgrounds  and  co^ntrles^ 
This  country  of  ours  is  made  "P JL^  P^^P^^ 
from  all  ethnic  and  nauonal  origins,  "They 
came  to  this  countrv  as  ulUintr  or  unwiUmg 
P^^li^s:  however,  each  of  these  groups  has 
benefited  from  its  association  with  the 
p^mclples  laid  dc,v.-n  ^y  the  Pllgrim^s.  and  has 
added  substantia!! V  to  ^hese  rrinc  pies. 

Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  350.h 
An-iver=.arv  cf  Pl%-mouth  should  recognize 
no-  onlv  the  ccntrlbution  of  the  Pilgrims 
of  -he  Ma'.-flower.  bv.t  also  the  contribu-.lons 
of  all  o-her  PUerlnis  who  have  rubsequently 
come  o  our  shores.  The  350th  Ann.versary 
of^vmouth  is  bv  risht  the  property  of  the 
^^^eTountry.  as  are  'he  Ideals  of  ;he  .m.all 
group  of  Mayflower  Pilgrims.  „,v-<.r.; 

^  There  Is  one  question,  above  "»  /'f ^[f- 
which  explains  the  Importance  o  the  PH- 
RTlm  Storv.  That  question  l^-why  is  the 
Mavflower'r  crossing  and  the  landing  at 
South  Rock  remembered  ^^^ove  ^uch 
events  as  Drake's  landing  south  of  San  Fran- 
c  SCO  in  1575.  the  settlement  of  St  Augustine. 
anS  oil  other  ^entures  onto  the  North  Amcn- 
car^  continent'  For  each  of  us.  the  answer 
to  this  question  Is  different,  but  when  all 
he  answers  are  put  together,  ^^ey  make  up 
the  reason  for  the  importance  of  the  Pilgrim 
Storv  and  the  350th. 

In  1976  we  will  celebrate  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  this  country  as  an  Independent 
state  wUh  a  Eovernment  for  the  people  of 
the  people,  and  by  the  people.  The  roots  of 
this  un^ue  experiment  in  social  and  eco- 


nomic change  v<rere  laid  down  by  the  Pilgrims 
and    expressed    In    the   Mayflower    Compart, 
^ese  roots  were  laid  down  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  a  lawless  society  is  as  undesirable 
as  an  oppressive  society,  and  that  a  strong 
community  can  only  be  built  through  strong, 
self-reliant   Individuals   and   strong   closely- 
knit  families.  V,   .   v,«c  V,an 
Today,  the  hue  and  cry  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  our  society  leads  many  of  us  to  be- 
lieve that  we  have  "gone  to  the  dogs  ^  I  re- 
fuse   to    accept    this.    I    do    not    think    th  s 
country  is  "coming  apart  at  the  seams  .but 
I  do  feel,  and  the  350th  Committee  of  Pl}- 
mouth  feels,  that  the  Pilgrim  principles  need 
a  re-statement   a  re-evaluatlon,  and  ne«d  to 
be    expressed    In    modern-day    terms.    V.'hat 
better  way  to  do  this  than  to  start  with  the 
350th   Anniversary   of   Plymouth   In   1970    a 
decade  of  rededication  to  the  Pilgrim  prin- 
ciples as   they   are   applicable  to   today   and 
tomorrow.  This  Is  a  chore,  or  perhaps  I  should 
not  sav  "Chore",  but  a  privilege  and  a  chal- 
lenffe  which  we  all  should  meet. 

Before  discussing  our  plans  for  the  350th 
let  us  Just  imagine  that  one  of  these  PUgflms 
is  able  to  return  and  visit  us  here  tonight. 
Now  let  tis  Just  stretch  our  imaginations  a 
little  further,  and  picture  the  man.  young  In 
IpWt  as  he  was  atThe  age  of  20  or  30.  hale^ 
hearty,  and  taking  a  fresh  look  al  our  world 

The  Pllsrlm  might  say  .something  like  this. 
"The  issues  that  prompted  us  to  leave  Eng- 
land and  settle  In  America  in  1620  are  with 
vou  in  this  world  of  1969.  I  could  not  live  in 
'a.  countrv  where  the  State,  through  Its  gov- 
ernment headed  by  a  King,  completely  domi- 
nated  the   citizens   and   endeavored   to   tell 
them  how  to  think,  believe,  and  praj,-:   nor 
could  I  tolerate   a   land  where  I   could   not 
meet  with  other  people  as  I  chose,  where  we 
could  not  gather  in  groups,  or  where  we  were 
not  allowed  to  move  about  freely:  yet.  these 
verv  oppressions  are  still  common  In  much 
of  the  world  todav.  Your  Constitution,  which 
m  a  way  grew  out  of  our  Mayflower  Compact^ 
provides  that  the  State  Is  man's  servant  and 
not  his  master.  It  acknowledges  mans  rl-ht 
to  be  free.  It  places  upon  him  the  respcnsi- 
blUty    of    self-control    and    respect    lor    the 
equal  rights  of  others." 

"For  the  first  two  vears  of  our  life  in  North 
America,  all  property  was  commi^inal  prop- 
erty Our  fortunes  were  not  good  In  16^J.  •»€ 
began  the  shift  from  communal  ownership 
to  private  ownership,  and  with  this  change 
came  the  Individual  IniUatlve  which  moti- 
vated us  to  produce  enough  to  survive  and 
make  our  venture  a  success  •• 

"It  is  amazing,"  our  Pr.gnm  may  sav,  "how 
hard  it-B  been  for  the  world  to  remember  our 
lesson  and  proSt  from  it  The  lesson  that 
private  enteronse.  private  InveEtment,  and 
ihe  pride  of  ownership  brings  the  E'-^^test 
satlsfact.on  and  prosperity  to  the  greatest 
nv.mber  of  people.' 

Most  of  all.  t!ie  Pr.grim  looking  r.t  j«jnerka 
today    might    be    startled    to    find    what    he 
^voul■d   consider   a   -materialistic   cu.ture      a 
"uothing-.s-sacred"     attitude,     a     J^f-l^- 
dead"  civilization    He  might  ■'»^-  Jl^e   le^- 
«on  which  we  left  has  not  been  well  taught 
He  might  also  say.  'Part  of  our  success  wr.s 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  new  horizons  to 
conquer,  and   could   cnly  '^\^°'^;^:'^^^f^l 
now  vou.  who  have  seen  what  America  is  f.nd 
have'lhc  vision  of  whe.t  it  can  be.  must  J^o- 
vide  our  more  restless  and  disenchanted  citi- 
zens   with    the    insight    f.nd    understanding 
that  wu:  channel  their  thinking  from  nega- 
tive  to   positive.   You-ve   got    to   show   these 
poople     that     there     are     sli:i     goals     to     be 
uchieved    stm  a  wilderness  to  conquer,  still 
tm:que  o:,portunities  to  be  enjoyed  because 
these   dissatisfied   persons  by   and   large   are 
seeking--] ust    as   the   Pilgrims   were-a   new 
and  letter  way  of  life  with  more  honest>. 
justice,  and  freedom." 

Tliese  are  indications  of  how  relevant  the 
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Pilgrim  Story  Is  io  our  situation  In  America 
today.  Certainly  the  Pilgrim  Story  and  the 
3S0th  Anniversary  of  Plymouth  are  as  Impor- 
tant as  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  landing 
at  the  Rock,  and  as  meaningful  aa  the  up- 
coming 200th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

The  Pilgrims  were  a,  unique  band  of  people 
who  demonstrated  the  American  way  of  life. 
They  had  the  strength  of  their  convictions 
and  the  fortitude  to  carry  them  out.  They 
weren't  perfect.  They  were  human.  Tliey 
could  even  be  called  •1620  extremists"  Cer- 
tainly these  102  people  didn't  live  in  com- 
plete harmony.  They  had  conflict  amongst 
themselves.  They  didn't  all  believe  precisely 
the  same  things  Even  though  their  problems 
In  coping  with  hunger,  cold,  and  .sickness 
were  Immense,  in  some  ways  they  were  less 
difficult  than  the  challenge  we  face  In  deal- 
ing with  200  million  diverse  people  today. 
Yet,  the  Pilgrims  were  people  of  rare  courage. 

The  Pilgrims'  survival  dictated  that  they 
do  many  things;  the  first  being  that  they 
had  to  be  strong  but  fair,  that  they  had 
to  live  with  their  neighbors,  the  Indians. 
Hence,  they  signed  a  peace  treaty  with  the 
Indians  which  lasted  for  55  years,  and  pro- 
vided equal  rigbts  between  Indian  and  white 
man 

The.  Pilgrim  found  strength  In  religion, 
Ijut  Wits  tolerant  to  those  who  didn't  be- 
lieve as  he  did.  He  had  fun  Ln  life  He  en- 
joyed his  bee»,  had  a  good  lime,  and  un- 
doubtedly he  argued,  disagreed,  and  fought 
with  others  in  the  community  about  poli- 
tics. He  probably  schemed  and  plann'fed  how 
to  get  ahead  oif  his  neighbor;  btit  devotion  to 
his  God  and  his  principles  and  to  his  fiuH- 
Uy  and  the  eommunlty.  he  knew,  was  the"-, 
key  to  his  survival  and  the  key  to  his  suc- 
cess. 

Now,  what  about  the  actual  plans  for  the 
Plymouth  359th?  In  planning  our  program, 
we  have  choaen  what  we  feel  are  objectives 
worthy  of  the  tradition  set  50  years  ago  by 
the  300th  Antiiversary,  when  a  pageant  was 
presented.  President  Harding  made  a  major 
address,  and  Hhere  was  participation  by  many 
countries.  We  are  coordinating  with  May- 
flower '70  In  England  from  May  2  through 
September  of  1970  with  Prince  Philip  as  its 
Sponsor.  There  are  plans  lor  recognition  of 
the  event  In  Holland.  'We,  Plymouth,  Mas- 
sachusetts; vWe,  the  United  States,  are  the 
focal  point  for  both  of  these  prograins  be- 
cause the  Pl!gtrlm  experiment  culminated  in 
the  founding  Of  this  country 

The  350th  Anniversary  is  primarily  a  com- 
munication program,  and  we  intend  it  to  be 
both  educational  and  inspirational.  Above 
all  else,  we  intend  to  present  a  fair  history 
"to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers",  aa  the  offlclal  objects  of  the  May- 
flower Society  put  it,  and  to  make  the 
American  people  more  fully  aware  of  what 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  experienced,  what  they 
believed,  what  they  did.  and  its  effect  Ln 
molding  this  nation  and  its  relevance  to  our 
life  today  and  the  effect  which  it  has  had 
on  the  world  at  Inu^ge. 

As  to  our  actual  plans,  the  350th  will 
begin  on  September  6.  1970,  to  commemorate 
the  date  of  the  Mayflowers  sailing  from 
Plymouth,  England,  and  come  to  a  con- 
clusion with  a  week- long  Thanksgiving  in 
November  of  1971. 

During  the  program  period,  September  '70 
through  Thanksgiving  '71,  the  appropriate 
dates  relative  to  the  Pilgrims  will  be  recog- 
nized, and  tliose  events  of  importance  to 
other  groups  which  comprised  subsequent 
Pilgrims  will  be  Included.  The  period  may 
seem  long,  but  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
intended  that  something  take  place  each 
day  and  each  hour.  The  entertainment 
events  which  we  plan  will  be  of  slgnifl- 
cance;  historlcall|,  culturally,  and  educa- 
tionally. 

Moat  Important,  we  hope  the  3S0th  will 
result  In  laatlng  useful  benefits  to  Plymouth 
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and  to  the  nation  We  do  not  want  to  create 
monuments  just  for  the  sake  of  creating  mon. 
uments  We  have  given  serious  considera- 
tion to  a  wide  variety  of  projects,  but  before 
we  make  any  final  decisions  we  are  seeking 
the  ideas  and  opinions  of  many  persons  out- 
side of  our  committee:  you,  as  Individuals, 
the  Pilgrim  Society,  other  groups  related  to 
the  Pilgrim  Story,  representative  citizens  of 
Plymouth,  and  prominent  leaders  in  New 
England  and  throughout  the  country 

We  hope,  through  the  350th,  to  create  an 
amphitheater,  enclosed  or  semi-enclosed, 
which  would  be  used  for  many  of  the  events 
during  the  aniUversary  period;  the  staging 
of  a  major  historical  Pilgrim  drama,  an  origi- 
nal musical  show  about  Plymouth  and  New 
England  from  1620  to  1776.  a  Pilgrim-related 
folk  dance  and  song  festival  depleting  the 
succe.ssive  waves  of  migrations  which  gave 
America  its  rich,  multi-national  cultural 
heritage,  and  we  may  consider  ui  conjunc- 
tion with  the  amphitheater  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Memorial  Hall. 

Another  project  under  consideration  is  the 
completion  of  Town  Brook  Park  from  Brews- 
ter Garden  to  Route  3.  It's  a  challenging 
project  which  will  provide  a  most  unique 
park,  and  certainly  will  be  an  aesthetic  and 
educational  asset  to  the  Town  of  Plymouth 
There  are  four  mill  ponds  on  Town  Brook. 
These  mill  ponds  should  be  developed 
Uirough  the  aid  of  Industry  so  that  at  east 
one  of  the  sites  there  will  be  a  working  rep- 
lica of  an  early  installation  and  hopefully  of 
the  original  mill. 

Cooperation  with  other  groups  in  Plym- 
outh, both  commercial  and  non-prortt.  is  Im- 
perative for  the  success  of  the  350th.  The 
exhibits  of  the  Plymouth  Plantation  could  be 
Nenlarged  The  Pilgrim  Society  could  enhance 
rl^  mtiseum.  The  Mayflower  Society  could 
givyn  new  and  greater  stature  through  a  suc- 
cesSXul  350th. 

A  Further  benefit  to  these  groups  could  be 
a  mais  coinmu:»lcailons  program  of  public 
.servl/e  advertising,  and  the  distribution  of 
motjton  picture  films  to  TV  stations,  schools 
and  clubs,  as  well  as  slide  talks  about  the 
Pilgrims  and  the  Plymouth  Anniversary. 

The  large  number  of  people  who  will  be 
attracted  to  Plymouth  will  be  handled  in  a 
manner  that  will  benefit  the  Town;  for  ex- 
ample, we  are  considering  various  ways  of 
providing  additional  parking  that  could  serve 
the  Town  for  years  to  come. 

Many  of  our  efforts  will  be  to  attract  people 
to  Plymouth  during  the  off-season  of  the 
year,  to  lengthen  the  normal  tourist  season 
into  the  Fall,  and  start  it  earlier  in  the 
Spring  to  relieve  the  overcrowding.  This  we 
hope  to  do  through  publicity,  through  the 
establishment  of  organized  bus  tours  for 
school  children  and  others  from  all  over  the 
country  Hopefully,  these  bus  tours  for  school 
children  can  be  endowed  or  financed  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  be  a  continuing  pilgrim- 
age to  Plymouth  from  year  to  year.  During 
the  350th,  additional  parking  will  be  devel- 
oped, bus  tours  of  the  Town  and  surrounding 
areas  will  be  instituted,  and  a  walking  tour 
of  Plymouth,  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
so  succes.sful  In  many  other  cities,  can  be 
instituted. 

Many  events  will  be  included:  choral 
groups  from  England.  Harvurd  Glee  Club.  In- 
dian dances,  boat  regattas.  Pilgrims  Progress 
ceremonies,  tree  and  bulb  planting  at  Town 
Brook  Park,  and  exhibits  of  early  corn  plant- 
ing and  herring  catching. 

Since  Plymouth's  commemoration  starts 
the  beginning  of  a  deciide  in  1970,  It  should 
serve,  to  use  a  Biblical  flfietaphor,  as  a  sort 
of  "John  the  Baptist"  preparing  the  way  for 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1976,  and  thus — as  the  350th 
Committee  has  written  to  President  Nixon — 
help  launch  a  decade  of  rededlcation  for  all 
America. 

Should  our  efforts  Indeed  give  rise  to  such 
a  Decade  of  Rededlcatlon,  and  we  sincerely 
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hope  they  will,  then  we  will  help  accomplish 
the  officially  stated  objectives  of  the  May- 
flower Society  to  "perpetuate  .  the  memory 
of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers",  help  maintain  "the 
ideals  and  institutions  of  American  freedom  ". 
and  help  to  preserve  a  more  truly  uniffd 
United  States  of  America. 

Your  support  through  suggestions,  work, 
and  financial  contribution  is  needed,  is  so- 
licited, is  necessary  For  the  350th  Anniver- 
sary is  yours,  and  yours  to  make  a  success  of 
We  of  the  350th  Committee  go  forward  with 
our  plans  and  work  in  full  confidence  that 
we  will  have  your  support 


Suvcmber  6,  1969 
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ADDRESS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  William  C.  Cramer,  of  Flor- 
ida, addressed  the  Phi  Alpha  Delta  Law 
Fraternity  of  Florida  State  Univer.sity  In 
Tallahassee.  Fla  ,  earlier  this  weelc.  con- 
cerning the  threat  to  our  American  sys- 
tem of  laws  posed  by  a  minority  of  an- 
archists in  our  midst. 

As  I  feel  his  remarks  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  our  colleagues  I  am  insert- 
ing the  text  of  his  address  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 
Address   by   US    Rfpri srNTATivt   William   C 

Cramer  Before  the  Phi  Alpha  Delta  Law 

Fraternitv.     Florida     State     University. 

Tallahassee.   Fla..  November  1.  1969 

The  American  system  of  laws  Is  today  belnp' 
threatened  by  a  new  tyranny,  a  tyranny  of 
the  radical  minority,  who  employ  riots,  re- 
bellion, and  arstjn  as  their  political  weapons. 

They  advocate  a  creed  of  guerrilla  warfare. 
make  a  dubious  claim  to  leadership  and  prove 
their  mandate  with  mayhem  and  molotov 
cocktails.  Openly  contemptuous  of  the  laws, 
the  courts,  the  Congress,  the  legislatures, 
they  have  spread  across  this  country  like  a 
pestilence  spreading  a  gospel  of  hate  and  re- 
bellion, leaving  a  legacy  of  ashes  and  chaos 
in  their  wake 

Initially  contained  within  the  body  of  le- 
gitimate movements  for  change  and  the  Im- 
provement of  minority  situations,  they  first 
burst  forth  in  the  summers  of  1966  and  1967 
against  a  backdrop  of  the  burning  .skylines  of 
Watts,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Newark  and  a  score 
of  other  American  cities.  A  new  set  of  rules, 
they  announced,  a  new  mechanismi  to  dram- 
atize their  plight,  a  mechanism  of  burning, 
looting,  shooting  and  general  lawlessnes.= 

Later  they  invaded  the  campuses  of  tins 
nation,  and  sought  to  force  with  riots  and 
brandished  firearms  all  manner  of  unrealistic 
demands  down  the  throats  of  college  admin- 
istrators. In  the  face  of  their  lawlessness, 
they  demanded,  and  often  received,  amnesty 
as  a  pre-condition  to  negotiate  their  griev- 
ances. 

In  the  summer  of  1968.  these  .same  forces 
moved  into  the  body  politic  of  the  nation, 
not  in  the  traditional  mode  of  political  ac- 
tivity, not  to  support  and  elect  candidates, 
but  rather  to  intimidate  and  threaten  polit- 
ical conventions  to  bend  to  their  will,  to 
ignore  the  mandate  of  their  electors,  to  seek 
from  tl.«m  a  commitment  that  policy  shall 
be  made  by  street  mobs  rather  than  in  the 
counsels  of  government.  Their  activities  in 
Chicago  were  a  bloody  footnote  to  the  P>resi- 
dential  nominating  convention  held  In  that 
City. 


m  1966.  I  first  introduced  a  bill  to  Include 
,,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  then  ^«; '=°°^^- 

ratlon  an  antlrlot  amendment— to  make 
;  mlTh^bt^by  federal  law  the  travel  m  mt*r- 
^tate  commerce  with  the  intent  ^o  l^Jlte 
oreanize  promote  or  carry  on  a  r'ot  it 
iCd  o  me,  highly  appropriate  that  this 
measure,  which  in  1968  became  1=^*.  *«  >^- 
cludcd  in  the  civil  rights  package,  for  It  is 
ospresslv  designed  to  contribute  to  toe 
■Wits  of  :M  Americans  to  be  secure  in  their 
ner-^ons.  their  homes  and  properly  from  the 
manlfestlv  unlawful  activities  of  those  per- 

ous  who  traffic  in  wholesale  violence^  irs 
envies  have  argued  that  the  act  violates  the 
lirst  amendment's  freedom  of  speech  clause. 
I  ci^nnot  regard  inciting  to  riot  a  legitimate 
method  of  expressing  dissent  or  dissatisfac- 

^"to  me  it  is  incomprehensible  that  anyone 
can  seriously  contend  that  the  throwing  of 
rocks,  bottles  and  firebombs,  the  defacing 
and  destruction  of  private  and  public  prop- 
erty or  the  advocacy  or  organizing  of  these 
activities  could  possibly  be  considered  an  ex- 
ercise of  freedom  of  expression. 

Certainly  the  federal  government  has  a 
legitimate  interest  and  an  affirmative  duty 
to  curtail  the  activities  of  these  apostles  of 
anarchy  who  traffic  In  Interstate  violence^ 

Todav  as  a  result  of  my  bill,  the  conflict 
has  mived  from  the  streets  to  a  Chicago 
courtroom,  where  several  of  the  leadere  of 
the  Chicago  demonstrations  stand  accused  of 
violation  of  the  federal  antlrlot  act.  At  issue 
in  that  trial  is  not  merely  the  factual  guilt 
or  innocence  of  those  accused,  but  the  larger 
issue  of  the  right  of  a  free  society  to  pro- 
tect Itself  by  legislative  means  from  the  ac- 
tivities of  those  who  would  rend  the  very 
fatM-ic  of  justice  and  due  process. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  prejudge 
the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  those  accused  but 
rather  to  comment  on  the  tone  and  the 
tactics  employed  In  their  defense. 

I  am  appalled,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  you 
are  by  the  activities  of  the  defense  attorneys 
and  the  discredit  they  Inevitably  bring  upon 
all  the  profession.  Let  me  enumerate  for  you 
some  of  these  defense  attorney  exuacur- 
ricular  happenings:  ,,„,i^i„„ 

Picketing  of  the  Federal  Court  Building 
by  attorneys  in  protest  to  a  contempt  clta- 

'piannlng  a  mass  demonstration  of  at- 
torneys—again m  response  to  the  contempt 

Pretrial  TV  conlerences  as  to  their  posi- 
tions and  anticipated  defenses 

Aiding  the  defendants  In  dlsrtiptlng  the 
trial  bTpreeentlng  a  birthday  cake  to  one 
of  their  number  In  open  oourt 

Permitting  the  decoration  of  counsel  tattle 
with  a  Viet  Cong  flag  ,^^       _ 

Participating  as  an  ad  hoc  committee  to 
petition  the  Attorney  General   to  halt  the 

"^Holding  two  TV  news  conferences  daUy 
for  the  purpose  of  maligning  tl^«  "'"''^  .{^ 
lilding   a  running   critique   on   their  daUy 

'""inS>rt.  by  turning  the  trial  Into  a  verita- 
ble circus,  haven  t  these  "gentlemen  :  vio- 
fate^  their  very  oath  of  office?  They  cer- 
tainly have  failed  to  take  cognizance  of  one 
of  their  primary  obUgatlons  as  lawyers,  to 
uphold  the  law  and  dignity  of  Its  courts^ 
Let  me  cite  to  you  for  your  conslderaUoa 
some  relevant  portions  of  the  canons  of 
JZcs  of  the  profession  to  which  you  are 
wed  or  in  the  process  of  courting. 

1    It  is  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  main- 
tain towards  the  couru  a  respectful  attitude 
not  for  tiie  sake  of  the  temporary  Incum^n 
of   the  judicial  office,  but  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  lU  supreme  Importance. 

And  note.  thU  is  deemed  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  be  the  first  canon.  ^  ,  „„. 

From  canon  5.  Dealing  with  the  defense 
of  those  accused  ol  criaie : 


the  lam^er  Is  bound,  by  all  fajr  and 
honorable  means,  to  present  every  defense 
that  the  law  of  the  land  P"'"/'^,^"/^.^"^'^ 
that  no  person  may  be  deprived  of  life  or 
liberty  but  by  due  process  of  law. 

Prom  canon  16.  »     »     «« 

"A  lawyer  should  use  his  best  efforts  to 

prevent  his  clients  from  doing  those  things 

Which  the  lawver  himself  ought  not  to  do 

parucuiarly  ^Uh  rctcrcuce  to  their  conduct 

''TntutTcano.  20.  Dealing  with  news- 
paper discussions  of  pending  litigation: 
^  •'Newspaper  publication  by  a  lawyer  as  to 
pending  or  anticipated  litigation  "^^J  ^^^": 
fere  with  a  fair  trial  in  the  court?  and  other- 
wise prejudice  the  due  administration  o 
justice.     Generally     they     aie     to     be     con 

'^Tonuastthls  standard  with  the  conduct 
of  our  Chicago  colleagues,  who  after  generat- 
ing a  carnlval-llke  atmosphere  with  their 
TV  appearances  have  the  temerity  to  object 
to  the  sequestration  of  the  jury,  masoning 
that  thev  Will  be  uncomfortable  and  that 
their  clients  are  thus  prejudiced. 

But  let  us  ask  ourselves,  why 7  Why  these 
unbecoming  antics?  To  further  their  clients 
cause?  I  think  not. 

We  have,  within  our  system  of  laws, 
evolved  a  highly  protective  system  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  accused.  Under 
our  concept  of  due  process  and  through  the 
application  of  the  exclusionary  ^uies  of  evi- 
dence our  Courts  Jealously  guard  the  right 
of  fair  trial,  often  L  the  frustration  of  those 
charged  with  the  enforcement  and  prosecu- 
tion of  the  law.  our  Supreme  Court  has  held, 
and  ?lghtlT  so.  that  excessive  publicity  can 
so  lunder  the  Court's  function  so  f  j^J*'"- 
rant  reversal.  How  then  do  we  Judge  the 
"Chicago  counsel."  Is  It  their  purpose  to 
defend  their  clients  in  their  role  as  attorneys 
or  have  they  become  willing  Participant^  m 
their  clients'  announced  purpose  of  bringing 
the  Court  Into  discredit?  „.i,i^», 

LasUv.  I  read  to  you  from  canon  32.  wmcn 
is  entlUed  "The  Lawyer's  Duty  In  Its  Last 
Analysis':  . 

"NO  client  ...  is  entitled  to  receive  nor 
should  any  lawyer  render  any  service  or  ad- 
vice involving  disloyalty  to  the  l^'W  whose 
ministers  we  are.  or  <llsre5pect  of  the  Judi- 
cial office,  which  we  are   bound  to  uphold 
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whore  in  his  legal  training  he  failed  to  learn 
the  essence  of  his  first  obligation,  to  uphold 
the  law  and  the  courts,  not  to  turn  them 
into  a  circus  to  the  disgrace  of  us  all. 

All  of  us.  lavman  and  law^-er  alike,  should 
take  pride   in'our  Judicial  system    and  not 
tolerate  the  Insult  to  which  the  trial  of  the 
•8"  in  the  Chicago  situation  subjects  it   as 
well  as  the  Congress  that  passed  the  Cramer 
Antlrlot  Act  and  under  which  the  Chicago 
"8"    are   bclrg   tried.    Our   rule    of   law,    our 
willingness  to  live  under   a  set   of   rules   io 
eovern  our  conduct,  to  preseri-e  security  and 
tranquility  in  the  home  and  on  the  streets 
and  the  machinery  for  seeing  that  these  rules 
are   obeved   is  the   essence   of   what  sets   an 
crderlv."propressive    society    apart    from   the 
lunele  Let  the  Chicago  "8"  and  their  counsel 
take  note  that  we  who  are  zealous  m  our 
efforts   to   preserve   law   and   order,   through 
orderly  legislative  and  judicial  processes,  re- 
card   their   efforts   to   belittle,   degrade   and 
hinder  the  functioning  of  a  trial  in  process 
is  subject  to  our  strongest  condemnation. 

TTie  true  meaning  of  this?  Another  of  our 
cherished  American  Institutions  is  on  trial— 
the  ludlcial  system  Itself. 
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WTien  rendering  any  such  Improper 
services  or  advice,  the  lawyer  invites  and 
merits  stern  and  Just  condemnation. 

As  to  the  quaUty  of  that  condemnation, 
let  me  recommend  to  your  reading  two  U.b. 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

The  first.  Sachet  v.  U.S..  343  U.S.  1  Is  an 
affirmance  of  a  conviction  of  direct  contempt 
impoaed  by  Judge  Harold  Medina  on  a  s^- 
larlv-enthuslaaac  defense  attorney  following 
the' trial  of  eleven  communist  party  leaders 
for  violation  of  the  Smith  Act. 

in  that  case,  as  In  Chicago,  counsel  and 
client  persisted  m  a  course  of  conduct  pat- 
ently disrespectful  to  the  Court  and  calcu- 
lated to  disrupt  and  delay  the  progrew  of 
the  trial  and  possibly  necessitate  a  mistrial. 
The  second.  In  Re  Disbarment  of  Isserman, 
345  U  S  286.  which  arose  out  of  the  same  case, 
and  which  by  its  title  is  self-explanatory. 

The  point  is.  of  course,  that  the  proper 
function  of  a  lawyer  is  to  be  a  lawyer  and  act 
like  one.  He  should  vigorously  defend  his  cli- 
ents iDith7n  the  four  walls  of  the  courtroom. 
icxthin  the  limits  of  his  legitimate  function^ 
and  withtn  the  limits  of  common  decency 
and  Civility,  or  we  do  our  Pyf^^'°°'  °^ 
courts,  our  nation,  and  especiaUy  o'f  ^Uents 
a  disservice  which  warrants  our  collective 
and  singular  condemnation.  Any  attorney 
who  m  all  candor  feels  unequal  to  utlli^  the 
law  and  the  courts,  trial  and  appellate,  for 
the  full  preserTOtlon  of  his  clients  rights, 
h^  better  step  away  from  the  bar  of  Justice 
and  take   down  his  shingle   because  some- 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATI\XS 

Thursday,  November  6,  1969 
Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
hearing  quite  a  bit  of  grumbling  from  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
from  the  Cabinet-offlcer-general  whose 
office  is  just  off  the  avenue  on  12th  Street. 
They  charge  that  CMigress  is  doing 
nothing  about  postal  reform. 

Tills  is  about  the  extent  of  accuracy  we 
have  come  to  expect  from  these  two 
sources  about  congressional  activity: 
Zero  accuracy.  ^    ^  j 

The  general  seems  to  forget  the  5  days 
he  spent  before  our  full  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service  testifying 
during  the  4  months  of  hearings  this  year 
on  postal  reform.  Our  committee  took 
over  1,300  pages  of  testimony  and  data. 
He  seems  to  ignore  the  reams  of  data, 
correspondence,  et  cetera,  that  he  and 
his  office  suppUed  to  the  committee,  plus 
the  pndless  conferences  with  him  and  his 
staff  on  the  details  of  postal  operations. 

RETTTSED     TO     COOPEKATE 

He  Chooses  to  forget  that  he  would  not 
even  talk  with  the  committee  for  most  of 
his  first  4  months  in  office  on  the  matt«r 
of  postal  reform.  Except,  that  is.  to  de- 
mand that  we  "do  nothing  'til  you  hear 

from  me." 

He  loaded  his  administrative  team 
with  private  industry  veterans,  none  of 
whom  had  any  background  in  anything 
like  the  postal  service,  and  then  clois- 
tered them  from  the  postal  career  vet- 
erans in  headquarters  and  elsewhere  who 
have  been  struggling  with  the  mounting 
departmental  problems  for  years.  Is  this 
the  way  to  leam  a  new  job? 

The  general,  fresh  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
clutched  to  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
panacea  to  solve  aU  postal  problems: 
conversion  to  a  public  corporaUon. 

With  the  reputation  in  private  big- 
ness which  the  general  brought  to  his 
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new  job,  I  was  amazed  to  find  that  in 
Government  he  chooses  to  wear  blinders 
and  to  close  his  ears  to  all  except  those 
who  support  his  own  preconceived  con- 
clusion. 

For  the  general  and  the  Nation's  Chief 
Executive  to  insist  that  there  can  be  no 
postal  reform  except  through  conversion 
to  a  corporation  represents  either  the 
height  of  naivete  or  the  conclusion  that 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
can  be  stampeded  into  accepting  a  con- 
clusion in  the  face  of  conflicting  facts. 

WE    WnX    NOT    BE   STAMPEDED 

Our  House  committee  has  been  dealing 
with  postal  matters  for  years.  We  have  a 
basic  understanding  of  the  problems  and 
we  give  full  consideration  to  the  facts  as 
well  as  to  the  experts  inside  and  outside 
the  field. 

We  will  not  be  stampeded. 

My  postal  reform  bill.  H.R.  4,  which 
we  now  are  marking  up,  already  repre- 
sents important  progress  in  reshaping 
the  operations  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

We*  are  on  title  III  and  before  we 
finish;  'Vfe  will  have  accomplished  all  the 
reforms  which  have  been  promised 
through  the  corporate  approach. 

Our  committee  is  not  wearing  either 
blinders  or  ear  plugs.  And  the  results 
of  our  legislative  markup  will  make  this 
abundantly  clear. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  general  and  our 
Chief  Executive  at  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  can  not  see  fit  to 
work  with  us  in  this  matter  of  postal 
reform,  instead  of  throwing  curves  and 
installing  paper-thin  roadblocks  in  oiu- 
way. 

The  difference  is  this:  We.  on  our  com- 
mittee, want  postal  reform.  Tlie  others 
apparently  prefer  chaos. 


HARRY  L.  BROOKSHIRE  RETIRES 
AS  MINORITY  CLERK 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

.OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 
Friday,  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Harry  L. 
Brookshire.  who  is  retiring  today  after 
serving  as  minority  clerk  for  1 1 '  2  years, 
is  a  native  Ohioan.  and  we  Members  of 
that  delegation  are  particularly  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  him  this  afternoon. 

Harry  grew  up  in  the  towns  of  Forest. 
Kenton,  and  Marlon.  After  helping  his 
family  and  working  his  way  through  high 
school,  he  attended  Miami  University  at 
Oxford,  before  returning  to  Marion 
where  he  soon  became  Involved  in  the 
town's  political  life  as  an  assistant  to  the 
mayor.  Dr.  Frederick  Smith.  When  Dr. 
Smith  was  elected  to  the  House  in  1939. 
he  bi-ought  Harry  to  tlie  Nation's  Capital 
where  he  has  continued  in  public  service 
for  30  years. 

During  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
Harry  switched  to  the  executive  branch 
after  serving  a«  advance  man  for  the 
General's  campaign   train  and  on   the 
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Inauguration  Committee.  Beginning  in 
1953,  he  was  the  confidential  assistant 
to  an  Assistant  Postmaster  General  and 
then  Executive  Assistant  to  Postmaster 
General  Summerfleld.  In  1958,  however, 
Capitol  Hill  beckoned  him  again  when  he 
was  elected  minority  clerk. 

During  his  tenure  in  that  capacity. 
Harry  has  served  us  excellently,  always 
with  good  humor.  We  are  indeed  grateful 
for  the  assistance  he  has  rendered  on 
innumerable  occasions. 

As  he  returns  to  Ohio,  we  wish  him  well 
in  the  years  ahead. 


November  6",  loco 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
second  in  a  series  of  statements  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  Chief  Judge  Edward  M.  Cur- 
ran,  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  furnishing  the  results  of  an 
experimental  plan  adopted  recently  by 
that  court  for  handling  criminal  businc.-s 
on  an  individual  calendar  basis. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  criminal  calen- 
dar is  moving  more  rapidly  imder  this 
new  procedure  for  I  believe  that  swift  and 
sure  justice,  in  the  form  of  early  trials, 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  combatting 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  statistics  obtained  as  a  result  of 
this  new  calendaring  procedure  also  serve 
to  highlight  what  appear  to  be  problem 
areas  in  the  handling  of  criminal  busi- 
ness that  need  correction. 

Judge  Curran  reports  that  out  of  1.482 
cases  pending  in  the  U.S.  district  court, 
there  are  221  fugitive  cases.  Whether 
these  are  all  cases  involving  the  flight  of 
defendants  or  whether  a  number  of  the 
cases  involve  defendants  who  simply  fail 
to  appear  in  court  when  directed,  it  is  a 
rather  startling  statistic  that  the  respon- 
sible officials  will  want  to  investigate  fur- 
ther and  ultimately  correct.  Pending  pre- 
ventive detention  legislation  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  solving  this  problem. 

Of  further  interest  is  the  number  of 
mental  cases  not  triable  at  the  present 
time— 171.  Certainly  Chief  Judge  Cur- 
ran is  justified  in  urging  that  the  process 
of  pretrial  mental  examination  of  de- 
fendants be  expedited  by  one  means  or 
another. 

In  addition,  one  wonders  whether  de- 
fense counsel  arc  abusing  the  availability 
of  this  service.  Certainly  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  identify  those  cases 
where  mental  examinations  are  sought 
to  delay  trials,  seek  a  severance,  and  so 
forth,  -so  as  to  avoid  an  unwarranted 
burden  on  the  services  offered  by  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital. 

I  believe  Chief  Judge  Curran  s  report 
will  prove  of  interest  to  all  Members  of 
the  Congress,  and  I  Insert  portions  of  it 
to  be  reprinted,  as  follows: 


REPORT     ON    TH*     ReStTLTS     OF    THE     CALENDAR 

Call  or  Criminal  Cases  Under  the  Experi- 
mental Individual  Calendar  System  in 
,  THE  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
or  Columbia  Submitted  by  Chief  Judge 
Edward  M.  Curran 

The  experimental  plan  for  handling  of 
criminal  business  of  this  Court  on  an  Indi- 
vidual calendar  basis  was  put  Into  effect 
October  1.  There  is  set  forth  below  the  pre- 
liminary results  of  the  call  of  the  calendar 
which  was  strenuously  pursued  during  the 
first  week  of  October  as  an  essential 
first  step  In  the  new  program.  Pinal  statistics 
are  being  developed  and  will  be  kept  current 
by  use  of  a  computer  and  progress  reports 
will  be  given  from  time  to  time. 

Fugitive  cases 221 

Mental  cases  not  triable  at  the  pres- 
ent time 171 

Cases   dismissed 101 

Cases  terminated  by  pleas  of  guilty —       180 

(There  were  approximately  235  In- 
dividual defendants  who  entered  pleas 
of  gulUy.  The  difference  In  the  figures 
representing  the  total  number  of  cases 
terminated  by  pleas  of  guilty  and  the 
total  number  of  pleas  of  guilty  entered 
by  Individual  defendants  Is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  In  some  cases  there 
were  several  defendants  charged  In 
multi-defendant  cases  the  case  Is  not 
viewed  as  terminated  until  disposition 
Is  had  as  to  all  defendants  ) 

Cases  ready   for  trial 398 

Cases  not  ready  for  trial  because  of 
pending  motions,  pre-trials  sched- 
uled or  awaiting  other  disposition..       411 

Total 1.482 

A  few  comments  on  these  results  are  in 
order.  As  of  October  1.  1969.  the  date  the 
call  of  the  calendar  commenced,  this  Court 
had  a  total  of  1.630  criminal  cases  on  Us 
docket.  The  difference  between  this  total 
figure  and  the  one  of  1.482  set  forth  above 
Is  explained  by  the  fact  that  148  criminal 
cases  were  not  included  In  the  calendar  call 
since  these  cases  consisted  of  Indictments 
which  were  so  recently  handed  down  that  it 
would  have  been  Inappropriate  to  call  them 
These  cases  will  be  called  In  early  January. 
1970  when  another  calendar  call  will  be 
conducted. 

Tlie  Judges  Involved  In  the  experiment il 
Individual  criminal  calendar  system  are  giv- 
ing priority  to  the  early  and  final  disposition 
of  old  criminal  cases  involving  Jailed  de- 
fendants who  are  charged  with  having  com- 
mitted crimes  of  violence. 

The  worth  of  the  calendar  call  i/t  best 
demonstrated  hy  noting  that  a  total  of  281 
cases  uere  finally  disposed  of  either  by  way 
of  dismissal  or  by  way  of  pleas  of  guilty.  Your 
attention  is  also  called  to  the  substantial 
number  of  cases  in  fugitive  status  or  other- 
wise non-triable  because  defendants  are  In- 
volved In  various  stages  of  mental  examina- 
tion. There  is  little  the  Court  can  do  about 
these  cases.  The  Court  has  urged  the  Execu- 
tive through  the  US  Attorney  to  take  vigor- 
ous steps  In  an  effort  to  apprehend  fugitives 
and  has  urged  that  the  process  of  pre-trial 
mental  examinations  of  defendants  at  un- 
derstaffed Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  be  ex- 
pedited by  additional  personnel. 

It  should  be  noted  mat  trial  time  is  be- 
ing shortened  In  many  cases  through  new 
pretrial  procedures  held  before  the  Judge 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  case.  All 
cases  ready  for  trial  are  being  given  prompt 
definite  trial  dates. 

The  calendar  is  moving  rapidly  under  the 
vigorous  control  of  the  Court  and  the  Court 
is  heartened  by  the  progress  made  to  date. 
Not  only  is  it  possible  by  this  system  to  re- 
duce time  between  Indictment  and  trial,  but 
It  is  expected  that  cases  can  proceed  with 
less  inconvenience  to  attorneys  and  witnesses. 
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November  6,  1969  ^^  „y  jugtrict.  the  -Big 

.imoortaatfeRturesafany  '•Comprehensive    Planning    for    Health  P^^^..  ^  ^^^3^8. 

oneofthem«t^por^^«t^^^^^^.  Needed":                                     „     ^^  it  is  my  understanding  most  question- 

modern  system  of  cotut  mana«^  ^  ^^^  ^         Comprehensive  Plannino  fob  Health  ^J^^"^t    this    type    receive    anywhere 

'"""^  ,?rtT the  u«  of  the  most  up-to-date         ^«»"                   n«d«  from  an  8-   to  a    12-percent  return.  I 

^BB^.^z:z:z  hSe^s^s^HS=  ^^^'^s^TT^y:^ 

:^^tiJ.^^^^BrT.     ^Katr^Vo"?p9frai^  ^^^STl     SOO  Kansaris  -k  -  t^;  and  t^U; 
t^^Te^^^Z-^X^'^'^r^'^^^^^^  ^°X:eTu^tlorSoppedupatthefir.<.a     ^^^^  T^Uant   issues   now   before   Con- 

btr"^>-nt-""-"  thrc'l.urt^^     -^:l^X^rZ^^^^     ^fhouldalsoUket^point  out  that  t.e 
Slashed  a  'on8--«f.°'?^!^";,\'he  end        Estate  UrSversity  under  the  au^pi^s  of  the     newspaper  editors  and  radio  and  televi- 

rarrere-^^tl^er  ^r     n°S!     1^^  ^^''^  '        ^l^^    Il     ^^^S^^^S^l^^^^^ 

-r-=r^eru^S^^^ct  ^t^^^j^^^z^;^  s^^ssi^i^s^e^r^ 

"°Thirnco;rrlgmrr"u.°tIr^  rn'c^l^y-e  planning.  It  -^^^^^^T^^^^^'^^^fT^  Ses^.TKL Questionnaire  has  been 

disposal  orc^es  during  the  call  of  the  cal-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ew  emphasis  on  ■compre-  ^^^^  helpful  to  me.  In  essence.  With  the 

eX  is  the  end  product  of  a  great  deal  of  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^    ,„,     ^^^^^f^to  d'o  so  Th^  help   of   the   "Big   First'    Press    we   h|ve 

effort  bv  many  persons -health  industry"  representative  to  do  so. -ine  .                     ^   again  what  our   democracy 

'  While  the  court  ^as  long  recc^nized  the  health  i^  ^een  used  to  thinking  of  heath  in  ^j^^JJ^^that  our  Citizens  care  about 

extraordinary  contribution  that  the  private  la                           ^^^    ^  connected  with  bis  )f  °"  !,^""       g^t  and  when  given  the  OP- 

IffortB  to  make  the  Individual  criminal  cal-      tors^^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  j^„^   ^^     be-      newsletter  is  as  follows: 
endar  a  successful  experiment.  ginning  look  at  the  broad  ^'"'■l'*'"  ?=*''^ .°':  Text  of  Newsletter 

■'"-■r£s=3H  r  r  =  s.:r.'„^s = ;^!^i^  '£33'=  %,s-z^^i 
a3SaH«»i-  HiSHHL-JSi^S^S  ESiePES/^ 

— — wsu  ■^"'^  results 

,-KTTXT/-  T^'rvn            These  examples   Indicate   the   diversity   of  summary   of   the  results  of  the 

COMPREHENSIVE   PLANNING  FOR       ^^^^f,^"^\  Ject  people's  health.  Compre-  "^^"^p.essed  in  percentages  followed  by  my 

HEALTH  NEEDED                           hensive  health  planning  is  taking  a  lcK>k  at  P^.^^  .^^iments: 

-                                        all  these  things,  from  env-lronmental  factors  .Answers  in  percent | 

HON.  GARNER  L  SHRIVER         ^^^^^BlB^^X    .^^^Z.^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

..HEHousroriT.ESE.TATivEs    ^^^:^^:^- Z^:^^.  -  ......-.---------:----::::::::::::  f 

Thursday.  November  6,  1969  ^P-',«^'^rt'?tsTeaU^depen^'on^"^^^^^^^     Undecided ' 

Mr    SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  ^i^^^f.^s^eyon^the  control  of  Individ-  ^here  U  an  obvious  -ed  ^^  ^^'^^^^^^  \l 

of   a   sST  of  regional  conferences   on  -^^  ^^rhapsM    understands    that    health  benefit,    hut    wha^ about   ^nn„ease^m 

comprehensive  health  planning  washed  ,^^^,^^  ^.^st  somehow  Jom  all  the  forces  taxes?  T^eS^ia^Secumy  re     ^^^^^    ^^^   ^^ 

Issss:^  jpBBB^^-^  iS=3i~^Fii 

auspicerof    the    Brookings    Institution     in^rmed^  ^^^^^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^  ^^     a^d  i^^^^  ^  ^^  ^"K"  o'ur%em'^r"cit  z  n's 

and  the  Wichita  State  Center  for  Uiban        These  co^^  ^_^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  LT,^f.'^TLaZ  the   e  po^ibu- 

HfaohnW  cashman,  director  Of  the     -^-^::L^.^R^ ^     ^^ -'^iS^^oT^^ 
CommurSTy     Health     Service     in     the     '^^Ical^flelds  about  the  possibilities  for  such     ment;   spending  cuts    houid  ^ 

ning.  ^   ,,v„v,(t»    cViniilri   be  of  kansas  Yes 20 

.  T'fui"tS'?hrcitSen'S'^n%S°^^^^^^^^    ik  the  house  or  hepresentatives     - -ded-:::::::::::::::::-' ^o 

who  are  dependent  upon  a  broad  range  Thursday.  November  6.  1969  co-sponsored  senator  Jim  Pearsons  bill 

of  health  services.  The  significance  of  gEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under     ^^  ^^^  House.  The  bius  are  ^t^"  pen^'ng  in 

ms  planning  effort  V^U  stated  m^an        M^-^S^S  my  remarks  in  the  Rec-     ,^e  meanume.  '^^yotour  commumties  are 

^'^^t^r'SJ^^  Z.li^^^'^^^iS'^^^^  =«B5^--=^ 

k^.^cr\inrurth7eZafeitiS     ^d^g /auestionnaire  mailed  to  every     dustry    T.is  tn 
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not  only  helps  to  revitalize  rural  and  small 
town  America,  but  proves  once  again  6«U- 
help  Is  best  help. 

3.  Vietnam — IDo  you  favor — 

(a)  Gradual  wttthdrawal,  no  reciprocity 
from  the  enemy? 14 

(b)  Immediate  and  complete  with- 
drawal?     23 

(CI  President  Nixon's  troop  replacement 
program  contingent  upon  mutual 
withdrawal  and  South  Vietnamese 
re.idlness?  .j 36 

(d)  Increased  military  effort  to  press  for 
a  military  victory? 19 

Undecided    .4 8 

I  win  continue  to  give  my  strongest  possible 
support  to  the  President  m  an  clfort  to  help 
seek  a  Just  and  honorable  peace  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date. 

4.  The  Safeguard  Missile  System  do  you 
favor — • 

(a)    President's    proposal    to   deploy    the 

system  around  two  ICBM  sites? 34 

(b»    Authorization  of  funds  tor  research 

and  development  only?.. 23 

(c)  No  funding  for  this  system? 27 

Undecided    -.-. 16 

Safeguard  w*s  part  of  the  1970  military 
pti^cure/jifint  authorization  totalling  $20  7 
bljjlon.  flftth  the  Senate  and  the  House  must 
approve  this  final  figure.  The  Soviets  are  now 
leading  us  In  ICBMs  and  are  prc?sl:i';  to 
achieve  military  superiority.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  gamble  ■with  our  national  defen.'^e.  At 
the  same  timet  I  applaud  the  Administra- 
tion's military  personnel  cutbacks,  moth- 
balling  obsolete  equipment  and  phasing  out 
unnecessary  military  bases.  Secretary  Laird 
has  trimmed  our  defense  spending,  made  the 
Defense  Department  accountable  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  the  Congress  has  served 
notice  to  the  military  that  no  more  blank 
checks  will  be  *rltten. 

5.  Foreign  alld,  do  you  favor — 

(a)  Reducin?  the  foreign  aid  proi'rams?       85 

(b)  ContlnuatHon  at  the  same  level? 9 

(c)  Increasing  the  foreign  aid  program?. .  1 
Undecided  —  i. -     5 

The  House  pf  Representatives  cut  foreign 
aid  appropriations  $465  million  several  weeks 
ago.  Long  terip  loans  and  trade  make  much 
more  sense.       ' 

6.  Would  you  favor  giving  Judges  authority 
to  detain  crln^lnals  prior  to  trial  depending 
on  the  danger  to  the  community  Involved? 

Yes L 83 

No    j. 8 

Undecided    --|..- - 9 

This  legislation  Is  still  pending  In  both 
the  Senate  arid  the  House  and  affects  only 
the  District  oil  Columbia.  The  best  answer  to 
the  crime  proklem  Is  swift  Justice,  but  until 
that  goal  Is  attained,  we  must  protect  the 
public  from  the  four  out  of  ten  suspects  who 
are  out  on  bail  and  commit  another  felony. 

7.  The  Drafl  do  you  favor — 

(a)    Extension    of    the    present    selective 

service  systepi? 20 

(bl    A  draft  b^  lottery? 19 

(c)    A  volunteer  career  military  service?..  50 

Undecided    ..^ --  11 

I  am  co-spotsor  of  legislation  calling  for  a 
voluntary  carjeer  military  service.  In  the 
meantime,  I  f*lly  support  and  voted  for  the 
President's  dr^ift  reform  proposals  that  are 
now  pending  li^  the  Senate. 

8.  Do  you  fbvor  legislation  which  would 
convert  the  P^jst  OflBce  Department  Into  a 
government-oi(?ned  corporation  to  operate  on 
a  self-supportlfig  basis? 

Yes i 62 

No 4 26 

Undecided ^ 12 

I  have  expressed  my  concern  to  the  Post- 
master Generajl  regarding  the  need  for  im- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

proved  mall  service  In  our  ^ral  areas.  I  also 
have  concern  over  the  possibility  of  a  huge 
Increase  In  postal  rates  to  put  the  postal  op- 
eration on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  The  cor- 
poration concept  was  defeated  In  committee; 
another  postal  reform  bill  Is  now  being 
considered. 

9.  Farm  legislation,  do  yovi  favor — 

(a)  Continuation  of  the  present  pro- 
gram?   -. 10 

(b)  Continuation  of  the  present  pro- 
gram but  with  voluntary  but  per- 
manent land  retirement? 10 

(c(  Government  program  for  Increased 
collective  bargaining  rights  for  the 
farmer.s?     .._._. 15 

(d)  Gradual  withdrawal  of  the  govern- 
ment from  the  farm  picture  to  a  mar- 
ket governed  by  supply  and  demand?.     47 

Undecided    18 

The  Huuse  .Agriculture  Committee  Is  wt  rk- 
Ing  tcgclher  In  a  bl-parllsan  effort  to  draft 
favorable  legislation  for  the  farmer.  I  am 
working  with  the  Committee  In  this  effort. 
Rather  than  .■sponsor  a  specific  bill  at  this 
time.  I  have  chosen  to  wurk  with  my  col- 
leagues In  drafting  one  composite  bill.  My 
priority  Interest  In  Congress  Is  to  provide 
farmers  with  a  better  Income  and  to  try  and 
help  revitalise  rviral  and  small  town  Ameri- 
ca. To  do  this  win  take  a  strong,  realistic 
and  united  effort.  We  hope  to  have  a  bill  re- 
ported by  the  end  of  this  session. 

10.  Do  you  favor  a  bill  which  would  limit 
daylight  saving  time  to  the  three  summer 
months? 

Yes    83 

No    - - --      13 

Undecided    4 

I  Introduced  this  legislation  and  have  re- 
ceived an  astovmdlng  total  of  mall  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  (over  1,000  let- 
ters). The  bill  Is  still  In  committee.  I  plan 
to  Invite  more  co-sponsors  and  circulate  a 
petition  asking  that  hearings  be  held. 

St'MMING    rp 

This  qv.estlonnaire  has  been  most  helpful: 
the  poll  enabled  me  to  support  or  oppose 
these  legislative  proposals  with  facts  and  fig- 
ures. One  Interesting  aspect:  live  percent  of 
those  who  answered  did  not  sign  their  names. 
It  seems  odd  that  citizens  would  take  the 
time  to  exnrcss  their  views  but  then  remain 
iinonymous. 

MORE    TO    COME 

We  hear  much  about  the  "generation  gap" 
today.  In  an  effort  to  determine  the  political 
differences.  If  any,  between  our  young  people 
and  those  who  have  already  answered,  I  have 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  each  Junior  college 
and  college  In  the  "Big  First"  as  well  as  sev- 
eral select  high  schools.  I  am  hopeful  our 
young  people  will  take  the  time  to  answer 
and  return  them  so  that  we  may  compare 
answers.  A  compilation  of  both  this  question- 
naire and  our  youth  project  will  be  mailed 
to  each  citizen  who  took  the  time  to  ex- 
press an  interest. 
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ONCE  AGAIN  DRAFT  REFORM  WILL 
HAVE  TO  WAIT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  country  there  is  a  gen- 
oral  recognition  that  many  inequities 
exist  in  our  present  draft  system.  The 
nublic  certainly  has  a  right  to  expect  a 


broadly  constructive  congressional  re- 
sponse to  the  need  for  draft  reform.  But 
apparently  this  right  was  not  thought  to 
be  sufficiently  Important  to  permit  con- 
sideration in  committee  or  in  the  House 
of  any  other  reform  than  the  institu- 
tion of  a  lottery  system.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  reported  out  H.R. 
14001,  a  narrowly  drawn  bill  dealing  only 
with  the  lottery  system,  which  effectively 
barred  consideration  of  deferments,  na- 
tional standards,  conscientious  objec- 
tor status,  and  rights  of  appeal  amon'^ 
other  things. 

Unfortunately  th's  is  not  the  first  time 
that  Con^rrss  hr.s  been  blocked  from  full 
and  open  consideration  of  draft  reform. 
I.i  1967.  President  Johnson's  National 
Ad\isory  Commission  on  Selective  Serv- 
ice called  for  first,  a  reversal  of  the 
current  order  of  draftee  induction,  with 
19-year-olds  called  into  the  service  be- 
fore older  men:  second,  abolition  of  iin- 
dcrt^rariuate  student  deferments:  and 
third,  uniform  national  policies  for  draft 
bo.irds. 

Tne  response  to  these  recommenda- 
tions WPS  dismal.  In  action  on  the  Sen- 
ate selective  service  bill,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  added  lan- 
Guage  basically  opposed  to  the  lottery 
.sy.'.tem  and  adopted  an  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  President  from  ending  col- 
lej;e  undergraduate  deferments. 

Debate  on  this  bill  was  scheduled  in 
the  House  at  a  time  that  all  but  insured 
the  impossibility  of  careful  considera- 
tion, analysis,  and  action.  On  May  25, 
the  House  finished  consideration  of  the 
controversial  elementary  and  secondary 
education  bill.  Members  had  worked  long 
and  hard  on  this  major  education  bill 
in  a  late  night  session  the  day  before. 
Despite  this,  there  was  no  time  allowed 
to  prepare  for  the  debate  on  the  draft. 
The  selective  service  bill  was  brought  up 
right  after  action  on  the  education  bi'l 
was  completed.  Not  surprisingly  the 
selective  service  bill  which  passed  the 
House  was  not  much  changed  from  the 
bill  reported  out  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

The  measure  that  finally  came  out  of 
a  joint  House-Senate  conference  and  be- 
came law  was  hardly  what  one  could  call 
a  major  overhaul  of  the  inequities  in  our 
draft  system.  It  did  not  end  college  de- 
ferments, did  not  require  national  cri- 
teria for  draft  boards  and  outlawed  a 
lottery  system — on  the  strength  of  the 
House  committee's  disapproval  of  a  lot- 
tery system.  Only  one  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions, the  order  of  draftee  induction,  was 
effected.  In  fact,  the  list  of  things  the 
law  did  not  do  is  strikingly  similar  to 
the  list  of  reforms  proposed  by  many  ad- 
visory committees  who  had  studied  the 
problem  in  great  depth. 

This  year  we  did  not  do  much  better 
for  the  young  people  and  their  mothers 
and  fathers  who  make  the  very  reason- 
able request  that  if  they  are  to  serve 
their  coimtry  proudly  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices, the  least  they  can  expect  is  a  syster . 
of  selection  that  is  equitable,  avoids 
economic  or  geographic  discrimination 
and  applies  uniformly  fair  procedures. 
Instead  of  broad  reform  we  were  pre- 
sented with  HJR.  14001.  This  bill  would 
repeal  a  provision  in  the  1967  act  which 


bars  a  lottery  system.  This  is  all  It  would 
So  It  was  written  in  such  a  way  that. 
desDite  an  open  rule,  any  amendments 
go  ng  beyond  the  question  of  random 
selection  were  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
based  upon  the  rule  of  germaneness 

The  only  hope  for  opening  up  debate 
on  the  draft  was  an  attempt,  which  I 
mined  to  defeat  the  previous  question 
TnS  then  try  to  pass  an  amendment 
making  any  germane  amendment  to  the 
<5pip<<tive  Service  Act  in  order  as  an 
f  mfndmenTto  H.R.  HOOL.Th^  effort  to 
break  free  from  what  was  in  effect  a  gag 
r^e  was  defeated  by  a  Record  vote  of 

265  to  129.  ,  .v,„ 

With  all  possibility  of  action  on  the 
many  other  aspects  of  draft  reform  cut 
off  by  this  most  unfortunate  and  un- 
pleasant legislative  drafting  tactic  I 
voted  for  H.R.  14001  because  it  wlU  allow 
the  establishment  of  a  lottery  system 
which  I  support. 

However,  the  bill  does  not  make  such 
a  system  mandatory.  It  only  gives  the 
president  discretion  to  Institute  a  lottery. 
Should  the  bill  become  law,  I  call  upon 
President  Nixon  to  follow  through  witJi 
the  lottery  proposals  he  set  forth  m  his 
May  13,  1969.  message  on  the  draft. 

In  light  of  strong  Indicators  that  we 
vdU  see  little  further  legislative  action 
Tn  draft  reform  in  1969,  the  decision  to 

s^r^5o?srsereSS"ir£cor 

^Tkn^^raiS  Tarn  sure  my  colleagues 
know  that  public  confidence  in  the  draft 
iTiow   The  inequities  In  the  system  are 
clear   A  poll  taken  In  my  own  congres- 
sional district  showed  that  of  tho^  re- 
sS.nding,  only  31   percent  favored  the 
present    system    which    permits    defer- 
ments of  students,  while  41  Percent  fa- 
vored a  random-chance  lottery  with  no 
student  deferments,  and  28  Percent  fa- 
vored a  professional  all-voluntoer  Army. 
Cutting  off  debate  and  effectively  kill- 
ing the  possibility  of  comprehensive  draft 
reform  this  year  may  well  give  young 
SX  the  feeling  that  the  generation 
wielding  poUUcal  power  is  not  sensitive 
to  their  most  serious  concerns— a  senti- 
ment which  we  see  young  people  express- 
ing more  and  more  these  days. 


-c^FSAME   STREET":    A   TELEVISION 
^IIS^RAM  FOR  PRESCHOOLERS 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1969 

Mr   BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 

to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 

a  significant  new  experiment  m  television 

for  preschool  children.  "Sesame  Street. 

-Seasame  Street"  is  a  television  series 
funded  by  the  Carnegie  Corp.,  the  Ford 
Fotm?ation.  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
OEO  and  others,  aimed  at  using  the  me- 
dium' of  television  for  the  education  of 
children  of  preschool  age. 

Briefly,  "Sesame  Street"  will  be  shown 
twice  dailv— 9  to  10  a.m.;  4  to  5  p.m.— 
on  chantiel  26  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  more  than  140  television  stations 
throughout  the  country.  Thus  far.  the 


imaginative  programs  have  received 
unanimous  praise,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues and  citizens  throughout  the 
country  to  view  them. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  more  deUiled  description 
of  the  "Sesame  Street"  series: 
Education  Is  HmDEN  Ingredient  in  New  TV 
Show  for  pbeschooleb 
A  fourth  •T-— for  revolutionary  concepts- 
Is  being  contributed  to  the  traditional  edu- 
cation'format  by  the  Children's  Televj^  on 
Workshop  in  the  production  of  Its  new  series 
for  preschool  children  called  'Sesame  Street. 

Children  "taking"  this  13°-^°"^.  "-"^f*^ 
which  debuts  Nov.  10  on  some  160  public 
television  stations,  will:  ...  ^     „ 

See  the  breaking  of  a  bubble,  which  oc- 
curs  normally  m  a  fraction  of  a  second  as 
an  elght-second-long  event,  thanks  to  a  cam- 
era that  is  able  to  shoot  11,000  frames  a  sec- 
ond   Just  under  the  speed  of  sound. 

Learn  the  ABCs  with  some  help  from  a 
sky-writer    forming    the    letters    10,000    feet 

up  in  the  air.  „«».,„ 

Get  a  precise  understanding  of  geometric 
forms  with  the  aid  of  a  computer  system  that 
animates  various  geometric  shapes. 

UNTJSCAL    "faculty" 

Children  participating  In  the  experimental 
program,  which  Is  backed  by  grants  from 
the  U  S.  Office  of  Education,  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation and  Carnegie  Corporation  will  also 
be  instructed  by  a  faculty  unlike  any  they  re 
likely  to  encounter  at  St.  Joseph's  or  P.b. 
102  Its  made  up  of  puppets,  cartoon  char- 
acters and  celebrities  like  James  Earl  Jones 
and  Carol  Burnett. 

Its  all  part  of  an  effort  to  take  advantage 
of  commercial  television  techniques  of  proven 
appeal  to  help  prepare  three-,  four-  and 
five-year-olds  for  formal  education  by  teach- 
ing them  something  of  numbers  and  letters 
and  forms  and  nature. 

Says  David  D.  Connell,  who  for  many  years 
was  executive  producer  of  "Captain  Kanga- 
roo" and  is  now  executive  producer  of  "Ses- 
ame Street."":  "'We  know  that  there  are  cer- 
tain elements  In  a  show  to  which  children 
will  always  respond.  They  like  watching  live 
animals. 'animated  film,  slapstick  comedy, 
other  children  on  the  screen,  commercial 
Jingles. 

"In  putting  together  "Sesame  Street  we 
are  trying  to  educate  the  children  In  an 
entertaining  manner  by  using  those  elements 
we  know  hold  their  attention.  Viewers  will 
see  for  example,  each  letter  of  the  alphabet 
taught  as  a  'commercial.'  that  part  of  a  com- 
mercial television  show  children  seem  to 
thoroughly  enjoy." 

PRE -TESTED 

Another  unique  aspect  of  the  new  "Sesame 
Street"  series  in  both  a  television  and  edu- 
cation sense  is  that  It  is  thoroughly  pre- 
tested Every  major  element  that  goes  Into 
the  26-week  series  will  have  been  tried  out 
on  groups  of  nursery  school  or  day  care  cen- 
ter children  by  professional  researchers  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  It  effectively  conveys 
the  message  for  which  It  was  intended. 

To  broaden  the  experience  level  of  chil- 
dren—particularly those  from  dlsadvanUged, 
Inner  cltv  environments— "Sesame  Street- 
has  had  "l9  film  companies  working  across 
the  country  shooting  films  on  some  200  dif- 
ferent subjects,  from  farm  life  to  the  San 
Diego  Zoo,  from  transportation  modes  to 
plant  growth. 

The  puppets  employed  on  "Sesame  Street 
are    of    Jim    Henson's    popular    "Muppets." 
They  too  have  special  appeal  to  the  young- 
sterc   Savs  Henson,  "to  children  puppets  are 
an  extension  of  their  dolls.  They  relate  to 

'^^And  on  "Sesame  Street"  anything  that  can't 
relate  to  the  preschool  child  has  come  to  the 
wrong  address. 
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THE  PRESIDENT   AS   PUNDIT-IN- 
CHIEF 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6.  1969 
Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  there 
has  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  an 
editorial  which  I  believe  is  Pfticularly 
relevant  to  my  call  yesterday  for  a  pleb- 
iscite to  determine  the  cop^e  the  Amen- 
can  people  would  have  President  Nixon 
pursue  In  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  the  editor  of  the  Post 
has  perceived  a  truth  that  escaped  both 
President  Nixon  and  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
,Mr.  BUSH),  with  whom  I  engaged  in  a 
stimulating  colloquy  l^^t  evening.  That 
truth  is,  as  the  Nixon  administrations 
own  Clark  Mollenhoff  has  said,  "any  fair- 
minded"  American  "will  understand  why 
a  simple  pubhc  opinion  poll  is  useless  in 
analyzing  problems  that  require  study 
and  common  sense."  .  ^   . 

Since  this  point  is  one  which  bears 
directly  upon  the  need  for  a  national 
plebiscite,  I  asked  for  Permission  of  the 
House  to  insert  this  penetrating  editorial 
Into  today's  Record: 

(From   the   Washington   Post.   Nov    6,    19691 

The    PRESmENT    as    PrKDIT-IN-CmET 

President    Nixon    has   every    reason    to   be 
pleased  with  the  results  of  the  Virginia  and 
New  Jersey  gubernatorial  elections  and  also 
^to  ^me'  e'arly  evidence  that  his  Monday 
night  speech  was  a  political  success-a  ^lly- 
inl  crv  to  his  hidden  supporters  and  a  reflec- 
mn  of    the   majority   view.   Both   governor- 
elect  CahlU  and  Holton.  after  all.  are  enlight- 
ened and   impressive  representatives  of  the 
l^pubhcan    ^rty.    and-so    far   as   Monday 
nlehfs  address  is  concerned— Mr.  Nixon   like 
anv^e^dent  can  only  function  so  effectively 
m  foVeign  affairs  without  a  base  of  popular 
support    so  the  President's  satisfaction  with 
even«  of  ihe  past  few  days  is  understandable. 
W^at  is  more  perplexing  Is  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  chosen  to  express  it.  For.  as  ii 
he  didiV't  have  plenty  of  other  things  to  do. 
Mr.  NUon  has  suddenly  Pre-nt^d  himself  to 
us   as   pundlt-ln-chlef-analyzlng   bits    and 
nieces    of    trends,    plumbing    the    "national 
S  "  on  the  basis  of  data  far  from  corn- 
nlete    inferring  all  sorts  of   meanings   (that 
^  e  que^  ionable.  to  say  the  least)   from    he 
malT-  he  has  received  and  from  the  w^ay  the 
Voters  chose  in  elections  lor  state  and    ocal 
office   across  the  country.  His  actions  iUus- 
uate  again  the  perils  of  P-^'^^'try  a'.d  ".Iso- 
more    important-its    incompatibility    with 
the  1ob  of  the  presidency. 

We  are  onlv  following  the  guidance  of  the 
Presfdent  and  that  of  Vice  President  Agnew 
when  we  observe  that  If  foreign  policy  should 
not  be  made  in  the  streets  (and  it  should  not 
be)    thTn  presumably  it  should  not  be  niade 
m  the  mailbox  either.  Yet  a  gleeful  President 
umr^oned  newsmen  on  Tuesday  to  P°se    o 
nhnto<;   With   his   stacks   of   mail    ana   wires 
uome  o'   it  inspired  by   a   Republican   Na- 
{ioTat  Committee   drive)    and   proceeded   to 
anru4e  its  meaning  as  a  mandate  ^romthe 
neop^e   Some  of  his  aides  followed  suit.  No., 
we  would  hope.  Mr.  Clark  Mollenhoff.  It  was 
Mr    Molenhoff.  only  a  lew  weeks  back.  wh<^ 
an     connection    with    Judge    Haynsworth) 
made     the     administration     pronouncement 
^at  we  mean  to  stand  by-whether  or  not 
the  administration  does: 

"I  am  sure  that  any  fair-minded  members 
of  the  Senat*  will  understand  '-^^  «"  ='^P^« 
nubUc  opinion  poll  is  useless  in  anaUzing 
^^blems^  that  r'equlre  study  and  common 
sense." 
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On  the  heels  of  the  nationwide  electlovi 
contests,  Mr.  Nixon  was  ^t  It  again,  beating 
out  all  the  other  ptindlts  by  Inviting — yes — 
the  Today  Show  toi  breakfast.  At  one  point 
In  these  bizarre  paoceedlngs.  Miss  Barbara 
Walters  went  so  fat  In  construing  the  New 
Jersey  and  Vlrglnlalelcctlons  as  presidential 
triumphs  and  In  citing  the  Oallup  quickie 
finding  of  77  perl  cent  of  the  country 
behind  the  Preslderit  In  Vietnam,  that  Mr. 
Nixon  himself  felt  obliged  to  point  out  that 
there  were  "very  honest  people"  who  would 
not  "be  affected  by  polls."  But  the  President 
then  went  on  to  declare  that  In  both  New 
Jersey  and  Virginia  jhe  had  been  "the"  Is- 
sue and  that,  In  New  Jersey.  Vietnam  had 
been  made  a  "straight  up  and  down  issue," 
so  that  those  two  elections  were  Implied  to 
be  something  in  the  nature  of  referenda  on 
his  administration  ar  d  on  his  war  policy. 

Now,  In  neither  st  ite  was  this  the  case. 
In  the  Virginia  contest,  Mr  Nixon's  perform- 
ance In  oRlce  aind  or  his  visit  to  the  state 
were  not  the  prlnclp  il  Issues.  And  In  New 
Jersey,  former-goverr  or  Meyner's  flirtation 
with  the  Vietnam  Isst  e  was  half-hearted  and 
short-lived.  It  was  as  nothing,  'or  Instance. 
to  Mayor  Lindsay's.  In  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Lindsay  was  re-elected.  It  would  be  as  foolish 
to  take  one  of  these  as  It  would  be  to  take 
the  other  as  some  bellwether  of  opinion  on 
the  war — or  on  the  Rapubllcan  Party  for  that 
matter" 

In  fact,  when  you  :ook  about  the  country 
on  the  day  after  these  elections,  there  is  a 
little  something  for  averyone — with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  thpse  of  us  who  earn  our 
livings  spotting  flrmitrends  In  off-year  poll- 
tics.  The  Democrats  l^eld  or  .jlcked  up  imprr- 
tant  mayoralties  (Btiffalo,  Cleveland,  Louis- 
ville, Pittsburgh),  with  some  exceptions — 
the  strong  showing  of  Louise  Day  Hicks  in 
the  Boston  City  Council  elections — the  early 
results  did  not  proTlde  overwhelming  com- 
ment one  way  or  tiae  other  on  racial  back- 
lash or  "law-and-oBder"  politics.  There  will 
be  time  for  the  analysts  to  chew  over,  pre- 
cinct by  precinct,  tbe  voting  that  took  place 
on  Tuesday.  For  now  it  is  mainly  apparent 
that  moderate  men  In  both  parties  succeeded. 
It  Is  this — and  not  some  "referendum"  on  the 
Nixon  administration  or  Its  Vietnam  poU- 
cles — which  should  give  the  President 
satisfaction. 


LONG  ISLAND  SOXJND 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  6,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introduciiig.  with  my  col- 
league from  New  York  ( Mr.  Wolff  » ,  two 
bills  to  provide  for  the  future  preserva- 
tion of  Long  Island  Sound. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  essential  that 
we  develop  and  implement  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  which  treats  the  total  environ- 
ment of  the  soimd.  including  the  dangers 
posed"  by  extensive  air  pollution,  and 
takes  into  accoimt  the  soimd's  impor- 
tance as  a  great  natural  resource. 

To  determine  how  best  to  relieve  the 
pollution  problem  and  stop  the  piece- 
meal destruction  of  the  sound  that  has 
been  going  on  for  years,  Mr.  Wolff  and 
I  are  Introducing  legislation  to  establish 
an  Intergovernmental  Commission  on 
Long  Island  Soimd.  The  Commission 
would  be  authorized  to  make  a  yearlong 
survey  of  the  sound,  taking  into  accoimt 
the  following  factors:  The  recreational 
values  of  the  environment ;  proposals  for 
bridges  or  causeways  spanning  the 
sound;  the  nutrient  balance  and  protec- 
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tion  of  aquatic  life;  the  elimination  of 
water  pollution;  protection  against 
thermal  pollution  from  proposed  nuclear 
power  plants;  and  the  elimination  of  air 
pollution  from  airplane  and  highway 
trafiQc,  as  well  as  from  conventional 
power  plants. 

Tlie  primary  goals  of  the  .sui  vty  and 
resulting  comprehensive  plan  will  be  to 
spur  community  endeavors  to  curb  pol- 
lution and  desecration  of  the  shoreline, 
and  to  coordinate  Federal,  State,  and 
local  planning  for  the  future  of  the 
sound.  In  the  pait,  too  many  studies  of 
the  soimd  have  been  made  and  then  filed 
away,  without  ever  being  acted  on.  Mr. 
WoLiF's  and  my  goal  i.s  to  have  some 
action  underway  within  a  year  s  time. 

In  addition  to  the  bill  establishing  a 
Commission  on  Long  Island  Sound,  we 
are  today  introducing  legislation  amend- 
ing the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  to 
prohibit  the  construction  of  a  highway 
bridge  across  Long  Island  Sound  from 
any  point  on  the  north  shore  of  I^ong 
Island  between  Oyster  Bay  Harbor  and 
Hempstead  Harbor — in  Mr,  Wolff's  dis- 
trict— to  any  point  in  Westchester 
County,  N.Y..  in  the  vicinity  of  Rye  or 
Port  Chester — in  my  own  district. 

Under  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946. 
the  Congress  granted  its  consent  to  the 
construction  of  bridges  over  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  providing 
that  the  plans  were  approved  by  a  desig- 
nated Federal  agency — now  the  Coast 
Guard.  However,  the  Congress  explicitly 
reserved  its  right  to  withdraw  its  consent 
to  the  construction  of  any  given  bridge, 
and  It  Is  under  that  reservation  that  we 
introduce  this  bill. 

In  my  judgment,  the  case  for  the  Rye- 
Oyster  Bay  Bridge  has  not  been  proven. 
There  is  substantial  evidence  that  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  would  not  ease 
traffic  congestion,  and  that  an  addi- 
tional bridge  close  in  to  New  York  City 
could  Instead  generate  additional  con- 
gestion. Furthermore,  the  heavy  auto- 
mobile traffic  using  the  bridge  would  be- 
foul the  sound  with  air  pollution— and 
this  In  an  area  having  the  most  polluted 
air  In  the  country. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  the  fact  that 
the  western  end  of  the  sound  is  already 
so  highly  polluted  that  its  waters  are  un- 
ar"eptable  for  the  propagation  of  marine 
life — a  condit'on  which  would  not  be 
helped  by  dredging  and  bridge  construc- 
tion— it  is  clear  that  this  bridge  must  not 
be  built.  In  my  view,  a  bridge  farther 
east  between  Long  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut would  be  more  cons'stent  with  the 
transportation  needs  and  population 
trends  of  the  area. 

T  urge  early  consideration  of  both  these 
bills. 
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VETERANS  DAY  PROCLAMATION 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6,  1969 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  1.  the  Honorable  Malcolm  W, 
Roth,  the  mayoi  of  Rensselaer,  Ind., 
which  I  am  proud  to  say  Is  located  in  my 
district,  issued  a  proclamation  for  Vet- 


erans Day,  1969.  It  is  my  great  privilege 
to  insert  the  text  of  Mayor  Roth's  proc- 
lamation at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
i«  the  hopes  that  it  may  serve  as  en- 
lightenment to  those  who  mistakenly 
read  the  mood  of  America  as  one  of  sur- 
render to  Communist  aggression. 
The  proclamation  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Rensselaer  tind  )  Republicm 
Nov.  11.  1969] 

Mayor's  Novcmbkr  11  Pkocxamation 

Whereas,  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Armistice,  which  signaled  the  end 
of  World  War  I,  will  be  November  11.  1969: 

And  whereas,  November  11  now  has  come 
to  mean  a  day  of  honor  for  all  living  and  de- 
ci-ased  veteran.s  of  all  wars; 

And  whereas,  this  country  Is  now  engaged 
ill  ,1  conflict  in  Vietnam,  In  wlilch  American 
.servicemen  are  fighting  and  dying  In  a  cause 
which  cur  t^overnmcnt  believes  to  be  right 
and  Just;  and 

Whereas,  a  controversy  rages  eimong  certain 
11.'  our  riiizens  over  the  fitness  of  the  conflict 
In  Vietnam,  and  this  division  of  opinion  is 
causing  unju:-il  hardships  on  those  forces 
liow  engaged  in  mortal  combat  In  Vietnam, 
in  that  it  IS  G'^lng  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy:  .ind 

Whereas,  "peace  at  any  price"  Is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  majority  of  our  citizens,  who 
by  every  act  and  deed  down  through  the 
history  of  our  country  have  shown  compas- 
sion for  the  weak  and  beleagured;   and 

Whereas,  the  peace  talks  In  Paris,  between 
our  government  and  several  governments,  are 
stymied  because  of  the  opinion  that  America 
Is  willing  to  accept  the  Ignominy  of  defeat  In 
their  pursuits  for  a  Just  peace  In  Vietnam, 
now  therefore, 

I.  Malcolm  W  Roth,  Mayor  of  Rensselaer, 
Indiana,  do  call  upon  all  citizens  of  this 
community  to  publicly  display  their  unity  of 
purpose  by  attending  public  gatherings 
scheduled  for  November  U,  1969,  and-or  dis- 
playing the  Fla^  of  our  country  at  full  staff 
on  November  11,  1969,  signifying  that  they 
revere  their  country,  and  that  they  do  not 
wish  a  sworn  enemy  of  this  country  to  take 
any  aid  or  comfort  from  acts  which  dissent- 
ers, either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  may 
infer  as  being  a  sign  of  weakness  on  tbe  part 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Ftirther,  that  in  so  observing  the  61st  Vet- 
eran's Day.  we  shall  be  doing  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  veterans  of  all  wars  and  moet 
especially  our  concern  for  those  men  now 
fighting  in  Vietnam. 

In  witness  therefore  to  the  foregoing  docu- 
ment. I  affix  the  seal  of  the  City  of  Rensse- 
laer, Indiana,  this  31st  day  of  October. 

I  SEAL  I 

Malcolm  W   Roth. 

Mayor. 
Attest; 

Denver  M.  Titder, 

City  Clerk. 


ARTHUR  FRANCIS  MAGILL— MAN 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SODTH    CAKOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1969 

Mr,  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  distinguished  citizens, 
Arthur  Francis  Magill.  chairman  of  the 
board.  Her  Majesty  Industries,  Inc.,  waa 
honored  recently  by  the  Greenville,  S.C.. 
chapter  of  the  Society  for  Advancement 
of  Management.  I  was  privileged  to  pre- 
sent the  society's  coveted  Man  of  the 
Year  Award  to  Mr,  Magill,  who  is  inter- 
nationally known  as  a  businessman  and 
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phUanthropist,  with  the  following  clU- 

tion : 

To  Arthur  Francis  Magill:  .^  „„ 

Recause  of  your  long  and  conUnued  par- 
ticmatlon  in  and  supplrt  of  the  Society  for 
Adv-ancement    of   Management    and   its   ob- 

''Becruse   of   your   progressive   attitude   to- 
N^ard   the  art  of  management  and  its  prac- 

"  Because  of  your  commitment  to  the  tenets 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  and  lt»  per- 

"'■^cau^'  of  your  Implicit  faith  In  the  po- 
tential capabilities  of  people  and  y°"[  ^^ 
Uef  that  these  potentiaimes  can  be  devel- 
ooed  through  education  and  training, 
""^^cause  Of  your  quest  for  ^^o^^^f^e.na 
the  generosity  with  which  you  share  it  with 

°'Suse  you  have  been  concerned  more 
with  being  effective  than  merely  efficient  in 
the  operation  of  your  business  ^„  „_.„, 

Because  you  perceive  that  a  business  enter- 
prisr  has  social  responsibilities  and  that 
these  must  be  identified  and  implemented 
bv  the  managers  of  that  business. 

Because  you  undersund  that  cultural  pur- 
suftl  and  opportunities  are  also  necessary  for 
len-rounded  Individual  and  community  de- 

^"Ku^N-ou  are  not  content  to  conceive 
Id^  and  dreams,  but  you  have  persisted 
sometlm^  In  the  face  of  grave  obstacles  in 
m^tine  these  Ideas  and  dreams  into  action 
P"Bec?ui  Tou  have  given  zr^cious^y  ot 
vourself  and  your  resources  to  this  \our 
'adopted  community,  Greenville,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  surrounding  area. 

We  of  the  Greenville  Chapter  of  the  So- 
cleVy  for  Advancement  of  Management  are 
honored  to  recognize  you  as  our  Man  of  the 

"^Presented   this  7th  day   of  October,   1969^ 
at    the    Poinsett    Hotel,    Greenville,    South 

"^^'■°^"'"-  JOSEPH  T.ALLMON, 

president. 

in  accepting  his  award,  Mr.  Magill 
spoke  of  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  local 
communities.  Believing  that  his  address 

will  enlighten  and  ^"sP^'-^^^^^^^f^^^^.^e 
congress  and  citizens  generally,  I  include 
it  here  as  an  extension  of  my  remarks. 


ACCEPTANCE   ADDRESS   OF    ARTHUR   FP.ANCIS 

MAcn-L 
Remember   back   in   the   30's    Moss   Hart 

and  George  S.  Kaufman  .^•'■°^^,^^  P't.  .■  In 
titled  "You  Can't  Take  it  With  You.  In 
the  first  scene,  after  Alice  and  Kolenkoy  had 
gone  off  to  see  the  Monte  Carlo  BaUe^  the 
rest  of  them  sat  down  around  the  table  for 
their  dinner,  and  grandpa,  after  tapping  lor 
Mlence     offered    the   following   prayer. 

■wen  sir.  we  have  been  getting  along 
nretty  good  for  quite  a  time  now,  and  we 
are  certainly  much  obliged.  Remember,  all 
w'ask  IS  usl  to  go  along  and  be  happy  m  our 
own  <;ort  of  way  Of  course,  we  want  to  keep 
our  health,  but  as  far  as  anything  else,  is 
concerned,  sir,  we  will  leave  it  up    ^  >ou. 

Well,  in  the  same  way,  here  we  "re  '"'  ^o- 
geOier,  and  what  I  am  going  to  say  tonight 
IS  about  our  community. 

We  have  seen  many  changes  in  tne  past 
lew  tears,  and  sometimes  our  ^^^tentlon  seems 
to  be  focused  on  the  more  dramatic  of  these 
changes.  Sometimes  the  subtler  changes  e=- 
c.ipe  our  attention. 

It  has  been  only  since  September  of  1960 
that  we  >n  Greenville  could  use  direct  long 
mAance  telephone  dialing.  I-  1^60-1961  the 
laser  Light  Beam  was  invented.  In  April 
of  1961  Yuri  Gagarin  was  the  first  man  to  fly 
m  space,  and  In  May  of  that  year  we  put 
Allen  Sheppard,  Jr.  Into  sub-orbital  flight, 
in  1962  we  launched  Telstar  I,  the  first  satel- 
h  e  to  relav  television  programs  between  the 
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united  States  and  Europe    In  1965  Mward 
White  made  his  famous  space  walk,  and  in 
the  same  year  Gemini  VI  and  VII  achieved 
the  fi^TspLe  rendezvous.  In  1967  we  had  our 
first  hear?  transplant.  We  ^"^^^^.'^^'^^V 
ing  world  weather  conditions  In  the  1960  s. 
It^was  not  until  1959  that  Boeing  launched 
a  707— the  first  transcontinental  jet  airline 
servlce-Los  Angeles  to  New  York.  The  Ber- 
lin Wall  was  set  up  in  1961.  wv^at 
so  much  for  the  dramatic  changes    VVhat 
about  the  less  dramatic  changes  about  wh  ch 
I  spoke  a  few  moments  ago?  We  as  a  nation 
are   trying   to  solve  our   problems  on   a  na 
tlonal  level  rather  than  on  a  local  level    We 
have   lost    that   vital    local   Initiative   which 
piayed  a  key  part  in  our  growth  and  develop- 

"' 'consider  the  distribution  of  our  tax  <l°nar. 
This,  in  a  way.  Is  the  crux  of  my  whole  argu- 

"^ln'^1932  54";  of  our  tax  money  was  paid 
locally    and  by  1968  this  figure  had  shrunk 

^Tn  1932  24'-;  of  our  tax  money  was  paid 
to  the  state,  and  In  1968  this  figure  had 
shrunk  to  18'",  .  ._ 

m  1932,  22-.  of  our  taxes  went  to  the  Fefl- 
eral  Government,  and  by  1968  this  had 
jumped  to  68". . 

When  the  50  Governors  met  about  a 
month  ago,  their  solution  to  their  problems 
was  morf  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 

""ifis  interesting  to  think  'o^  a  ^^=°"f^ 
where  part  of  the  money  goes  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  taxing  from  us^  in 
the  period  from  1945-1968  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernn^ent  gave  away  81  billion  dollars  In  for- 
eign aid  exclusive  of  military  spending 
abroad,  and  the  total  amount  for  foreign  aw 
in  1969  was  2  billion  104  million  dollars^ 

It  is  interesting  that  the  total  national 
bill  for  education,  exclusive  of  the  amounts 
soent  for  colleges  and  universities,  was  4  bil- 
iC  791  million  dollars  in  1968-69.  In  other 
words,  using  the  1968-^9  educational  figure 
•md  dividing  it  into  the  money  we  have  gn en 
awav  or  foreign  aid  since  1945,  we  could  run 
our  national  educational  Institutions,  exclu- 
<;.v(>  Of  colleges  and  universities,  lor  w 
ve.'rs-lf  we  uLd  the  money  in  that  fashion 
in-Jtead  of  for  foreign  aid. 

lets  put  It  another  way.  We  gave  away 
2  blUlon,  104  million  dollars  in  1969  for  for- 
eign aid  which  13  one-half  of  what  we  spent 

'io%"lt°rtlll  another  way.  our  educational 
bin  in  south  Carolina  i^Y'-'^y'^'^i'J^'lfi 
colleges  and  universities,  for  1967-68  was  23i 
nn  Uon  dollars.  So.  we  could  run  our  educa- 
uonal  institutions  in  South  Carolina  for  9'. 
years  and  still  have  a  little  left  over  for  what 
we  are  spending  for  foreign  aid  for  the  year 

^^Itseems  strange  to  me  that  a  few  senators 
and  congressmen  In  Washington  can  ^^e  so 
much  of  our  money  and  send  It  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth  when  there  is  so  much 
to  be  done  In  our  local  communities.  Now 
of  course,  there  is  something  we  ctn  all  do 
about  this  if  we  want  to.  and  that  's  -^  teU 
our  sen.->.tors  and  congressmen  how  we  feel, 
but  It  win  take  some  time  to  get  this  picture 
turned  around,  and  in  the  meantime  there  is 
Krm  no  excuse  for  our  not  trying  to  set  right 
lac  things  that  need  to  be  done  in  our  own 
communltv.  In  this  case  two  wrongs  cer- 
tainly  doiii   make   a   right   and   the   need   is 

"Tf'we  are  unable  to  return  to  individual 
and  community  initiative,  and  indivldu^ 
and  community  concern,  we  will  wallow 
around  In  this  morass  of  bigness  and  imper- 
s^nalllv,  and  I  think  the  end  Is  gomg  .o  be 
ch^os    Mavbe  we  have  chaos  right  no  .v. 

■^e  City  of  New  York  and  the  State  of 
New  vork  want  the  Federal  Governnient  w 
do  something  about  the  Long  Is.and  Rail- 
road. The  City  of  New  York  wants  the  Fed- 
er  U  Government  to  do  something  about  their 
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housing  problems.  You  walk  down  the  streets 
of°NewVork  and  they  are  "tt-red  with  refuse^ 
and  I  suppose  pretty  soon  the  CUy  of  New 
York  will  want  the  Federal  Government  to 
clean  their  streets  for  them. 

on  Monday,  October  6th— yesterda>-.he 
Naf.ono!  Observer  had  something  to  say 
about  our  problems  In  an  article  entiued, 
■Cltv  Woes  Leapfrog  Into  the  Suburbs. 

American  suburbs  are  In  trouble-real  and 
serious  trouble— crime  Is  rising  faster  in  the 
suburbs  than  in  central  cities.  Congestion  is 
filling  up  highways  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
built' forcing  people  ^^^her  and  further  out^ 
inflated  land  prices  are  making  it  l">P°^'ble 
lor  increasing  numbers  of  people  to  afford 
the  housing  th;y  seek.  ,„„„•• 

"Unless  some  major  changes  take  place, 
warns  Samuel  C.  Jackson.  Metropolit»in  De- 
velopment  Chief  for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  "ah  we  have  to 
look  forward  to  are  higher  land  prices  in- 
tensified water  and  air  pollution,  worse  traf- 
fic lams,  more  waste  caused  by  urban  sprawl, 
more  serious  economic  and  racial  segrega- 
tion and  severe  deterioration  of  the  already 
intolerable      conditions      of      our      central 

piTips" 

"The  problem,  wrote  Library  of  Congress 
researcher  W.  Brooke  Graves  in  a  1967  study. 
"is  that  the  most  productive  tax  sources  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  state  and  federal 
governments,  forcing  local  governments  to 
meet  the  demand  for  expanded  services  b> 
pressing  the  regressive  and  unpopular  prop- 
ertv  tax  to  the  limit  of  public  endurance. 

"Whafs  the  answer?  Most  authorities  now 
areue  that  the  first  step  is  to  assure  states 
and  local  communities  of  enough  revenue  so 
they  can  regain  the  InitiaUve  in  trying  to 
meet  their  own  needs  "  .,„„„.„,, 

"We've  gone  about  as  far  as  were  going 
to  for  a  while  by  appealing  to  Peoples  con- 
sciences." says  HLTD  Metropolitan  Chief  Sam 
Jackson.  "What  we  have  to  do  now  Is  to  make 
it  in  the  self-interest  of  the  suburbs  to  co- 
operate by  designing  new  Incentives. 

The  things  that  affect  us  most  will  have  to 
be  done  on  a  local  level,  or  they  will  not  get 
done  at  all-<:nme.  housing,  education  job 
opportunities,  the  dope  problem.  Why  ^o 
people  think  that  someone  sitting  behind  a 
desk  in  Washington  will  do  a  belter  job  for 
Greenville  than  we  in  Greenville  can  do  for 

""nr^tfce  in  Wonderland  Alice  is  walking 
•done  and  she  sees  a  Cheshire  cat  silting  up 
m  the  tree,  and  so  she  said.  "Would  you 
please  tell  me  which  way  I  ought  to  BO  from 
here'"  "That  depends  on  where  you  want  to 
eo  "  -aid  the  cat.  "I  don't  much  care  where, 
cald  Alice.  "Then  it  doesn't  matter  which  war 
vou  eo"  E.nid  the  cat  But  it  does  m.'.t.cr 
which  way  we  here  in  Greenville  go  We  have 
to  make  a  choice. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  Is  a 
good  deal  of  money  here  In  Greenville  which 
could  be  used  for  all  sorts  of  communitv 
projects  I  mean  individual  and  corporate 
Inonev  I  really  don't  know  v.-hat  the  poln 
Is  in  holding  on  to  our  money  r.nd  pay.n,  it 
out  to  federal  and  state  governments  .is 
death  duties.  It  is  a  lot  more  f';>n  to  pay  ou^ 
moncv  while  we  live  for  the  P^°Je"^^„'" ''.^''/j; 
we  are  interested.  I.urpe  that  you  do  this  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  fun. 

I  also  think  that  we  have  a  serious  respon- 
sibiliiv  to  give  our  money,  or  a  ^^^bsiantMl 
nart  of  it  to  the  community  in  whicn  we 
,-e— the  communitv  that  has  enabled  us  to 
support  and  educate  our  families.  Our  whole 
Judeo-Chrlstian  culture  is  based  on  the  idea 
thn  there  is  such  a  thing  as  individual  re- 
sponsibility. If  we  dont  exercise  that  respon- 
s'blUiy.  we  lail^ur  culture  and  our  coun- 

""  YOU  know,  this  can  get  to  be  v   "y  ex<^Ung 
not  only  because^  of  what  it  can  do    o  and 
for  Greenville,  but  as  an  ^''fnPl%''2'"^A.^i| 
could  set  for  our  state  and  for  the  whole 

southeast. 
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Quoting  Gordon  Blackwell.  who  was  quot- 
ing Albert  Einstein,  "You  can't  scratch  if  you 
don't  Itch."  We  hate  plenty  of  Itches. 

There  are  many,  many  things  that  need  to 
be  done  for  OreenviUle,  and  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  as  vairlous  organizations  and 
groups  develop  need*,  that  they  write  up  these 
projects,  and  send  them  in  to  Bert  Winter- 
bottom  of  the  Greater  Greenville  Planning 
B.iard.  Hopefully,  If  Indivldual.s.  or  com- 
panies, or  church  grijups.  or  any  other  groups, 
feel  that  they  want  to  participate  more  ac- 
tively In  helping  GneenvlUe  become  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live,  they  could  go  t«  Bert 
Winterbottom  and  he  could  show  them  his 
file  of  projects.  Many  will  be  beyond  their 
means  Some  they  w©nt  care  about,  but  some 
will  strike  a  note  of  response 

I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  Foreign  Mle- 
slons.  but  I  think  that  too  often  we  have 
our  eyes  cast  3.000  miles  away  when  they 
might  better  be  casi  3  miles  away 

No  company  can  make  it  big  today  unless 
it  has  a  deep  personal  Interest  and  involve- 
ment In  the  envlrijnment  in  which  It  is 
located.  That  U  where  the  action  is. 

All  right — what  are  some  of  the  things  we 
need  here  In  Greenville  today'' 

A  new  Phyllis  WheBtley  Center  with  appro- 
priate branch  and  or  extension  services 

The  YMCA  has  proposals  for  at  least  four 
branch  {aclUtles. 

A  tralrupg  center  for  mentally  retarded 
children 

A  clinic  and  physical  therapy  center  for 
persons  with  muscular  dystrophy,  cystic 
fibrosis,  and  other  physically  handicapping 
diseases,  including  birth  defects 

The  school  system  needs  financial  support 
across  the  board  Private  individuals  and 
groups  could  easily  support  programs  for  taotli 
advanced  and  retarded  students,  and  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  various  "arts"  programs  In 
the  schools. 

We  have  very  few  public  parks  and  recrea- 
tion facilities  In  Graenvllle  County  There  is 
a  need  to  acquire  land  for  .such  purposes 
before  It  Is  all  developed.  Donations  of  land 
of  any  size  would  be  a  great  contribution  to 
the  city  and  county  recreation  programs. 
There  is  a  need  for  at  leivst  fifteen  or  twenty 
"vest  pocket"  parks  in  our  highly  congested 
areas.  These  would  be  miniature  playgrounds 
located  on  single  residential  lots.  Such  parks 
could  be  supplied  at  a  total  cost  of  from 
$7,500  to  $25,000  each.  Including  land. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  prediction.  Ifi  the 
year  2000  someone  in  Greenville  will  get  a 
bright  idea  and  a  plaque  will  be  erected  in 
our  memory  which  will  say — "In  memory  of 
the  citizens  of  Greenville  who  in  the  Year  of 
our  Lord  1969  had  a  golden  opportunity  to 
erect  public  parks,  but  who  in  their  blind- 
ness and  shortsightedness  never  saw  the 
light" 

Phyllis  Wheatley  has  several  acres  in  Bru- 
ton  Town  which  they  want  to  make  into  a 
community  athletic  field  with  a  community 
house  at  a  coet  of  perhaps  $50,000. 

There  has  been,  and  there  is.  a  continuing 
need  for  day-care  facilities  for  working 
mothers  in  the  low-income  areas  of  Green- 
ville County. 

Mr  Roy  Green.  Principal  of  Oscar  Street 
School,  has  been  working  on  a  "Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  Program."  and  he 
could  use  some  financial  support. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  re- 
cent years  of  deveJopIng  an  Olympic  size 
swimming  pool  for  Greenville  so  that  we 
might  attract  national  and  regional  competi- 
tive swimming  events.  As  you  know,  our 
Greenville  YMCA  has  one  of  the  out.stand- 
ing  swimming  teams  in  the  Southeast  at  the 
present  time. 

There  is  the  new  Greenville  County  Hous- 
ing Foundation  under  the  leadership  of  Max 
Heller  This  has  beea  formed  under  the  pro- 
tective wing  of  the  Greater  Greenville  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  They  want  to  build  low 
Income  housing  units,  and  they  want  to  ren- 
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ovate  houses  which  sorely  need  renovation. 
The  Idea  Is  to  raise  $500,000  for  working  capi- 
tal, and  hire  a  professional  'Ihls  thing  Is  so 
complicated  that  you  absolutely  need  the 
services  of  a  professional,  and  then  tie  into 
the  various  areas  of  long-term  governmental 
money — build  or  renovate  these  units,  sell 
them  and  keep  on  turning  over  their  capital. 

This  is  the  sort  of  action  that  all  commu- 
nities need  today  The  Federal  Government 
can't  do  this  It  has  to  be  done  by  Individual 
initiative,  individual  local  mildance.  and  the 
top  money  has  to  be  contributed  locally, 
either  by  Individuals,  by  corporations,  by 
foundations,  or  by  local  governments— hope- 
fully by  all  four  In  my  opinion  this  deserves 
our  strongest  community  .stipport 

And  finally.  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
Sullivan  Street  pilot  comnuinlty  project 
which  was  organized  officially  in  June  of  this 
year  This  Sullivan  Street  project  Is  Interest- 
ed 111  a  two-acre  plot  behind  Claussen's  Bak- 
ery The  residents  of  the  area  turned  to.  They 
volunteered  to  clear  the  area  ol  rocks  and 
weeds  Fhey  sold  lapel  buttons  at  $100  a 
piece  The  Parker  Camp  Foundation  gave 
them  some  sports  equipment  Vaughn's  Grad- 
ing Company  sent  .some  men  and  machlneiV 
to  level  the  site  Ashmore  Brothers  asphalted 
part  of  it  for  them  A  charter  was  prepared. 
They  have  barbecue  sales  on  weekends  to 
raise  funds  The  Greenville  Council  of  Archi- 
tects has  agreed  to  design  and  do  all  the 
architectural  work  for  a  multi-purpose  com- 
munity center  The  Greenville  Advertising 
Club  IS  assisting  in  their  publicity  Duke 
Power  has  made  a  'mall  donotlon  WFBC  and 
the  News-Piedmont  have  been  helping.  They 
have  overall  pledges  so  far  for  approximately 
$10,000  They  need  $35  000  for  land.  $5,000 
for  equlpmeiit,  $150,000  for  a  building,  and 
they  will  need  $35,000  for  an  annual  operat- 
ing budget— a  package  of  $225,000  But  the 
Important  thing  is  that  the  stimulus  for  all 
of  this  has  come  from  the  residents  them- 
selves and  from  Tom  Shim,  a  Furman  Uni- 
versity student,  working  part-time  with  the 
community  It  is  a  neighborhood  project, 
and  we  desperately  need  more  "do-it-your- 
self" neighborhood  projects  of  this  kind. 

Coach  Vlnce  LombardI  says  the  challenge 
Is  in  the  attaining,  not  the  maintaining  Suc- 
cess IS  a  Journey,  not  a  destination. 


UNITED    STEEL    'WORKERS    FAVOR 
FEDERAL  SAFETY  LAWS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record  the 
far-reaching  and  important  statement 
of  'Walter  J.  Buriie.  secretarj'-treasur- 
er  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica, before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  on  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  on  November  6.  1969: 

Statement  of  Mr.  Bi-rke 

Mr  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Walter  J. 
Burke.  I  am  the  Secretary-Treasurer  ol  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America — an  orga- 
nization representinj;  1.2  million  workers 
In  the  basic  steel:  steel  fabricating;  Iron  ore 
mining;  nonferrous  mining,  smelting  and 
fabricating;  aluminum  and  can  Industries. 
The  scope  of  industries  covered  by  our  Union 
Is  quite  wide  I  am  accompanied  by  Jack 
Sheehan,  our  Legislative  Director.  Paul 
Schremp.  our  Safety  Director,  ana  a  panel 
of  local  union  presidents  from  various  In- 
dustrial plants  whom  I  will  Introduce  a 
little  later. 
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I.  INTRODt'CTIOM 

As  has  already  been  emphasized  by  the 
APL-CIO  and  by  President  Abel,  represent- 
ing the  lUD  international  unions,  the  union 
nifh'ement  considers  the  safety  bills,  which 
are  pending  before  this  committee,  to  be  of 
primary  Importance  In  particular,  we  sup- 
port the  approach  of  H  R  3809,  as  introduced 
by  Congressman  O'Hara  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  representatives. 

(  ;  )  Nerd  for  Federal  legislation 

Tliere  has  been  .1  growing  awareness  of 
the  need  for  federal  legislation  In  this  field 
A  tour  of  the  halls  of  various  state  legisla- 
tures would  reveal  the  intensity  of  interest 
that  labor  representatives  place  upon  safety 
bills.  Yet.  we  have  realized  long  ago  that 
the  promulgation  of  national  standards  ran 
not  be  through  .  composite  of  50  separate 
state  enactments  I  am  surprised  to  learn 
that  so  many  hav^  appeared  before  this 
Committee  recommending  that  it  Is  the 
prerogative  of  the  various  states  to  regulate 
safety  and  health  conditions  In  the  work 
p'.ace  Well,  it  ma  oe  their  prerogative^ 
but  they  haven't  effectively  exercised  it 
We  know  because  we  hav  tried  to  enlarge 
the  scope  and  authority  of  the  states'  regu- 
latory power  in  this  area.  We  have,  how- 
ever, found  our  effort  wanting  Hence,  we 
appear  before  you  today.  We  concur  In  the 
view  of  Congressman  Stelger  when  he  wrot« 
In  the  .January  Issue  of  the  SAM  Reports- 
"A  major  reason  that  the  (safety)  legisla- 
tion was  Introduced  in  Congress  was  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  too  many  .slates  to 
act   in  this  field  " 

.Secretary  Schultz  has  dromatlcaJIy  an- 
swered the  question  as  to  whether  there  is 
a  need  for  comprehensive  legislation  In  the 
field  of  occupational  health  and  safety.  He 
told  this  committee:  "After  long  and  care- 
ful deliberation  of  this  complex  subject,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  an.swer 
to  the  fundamental  question  Is  a  resoutuUng 
YES'  "  The  record  speaks  for  itself  Each  year 
the  atrocious  statistics  reveal; 

Lives  lost 14,000 

Workers  disabled 2.  CK)0,  000 

Wages  lost .$1,500,000,000 

Medical  expense $600.  (X)0.  000 

Production    lost... $5,000,000,000 

Workmen's  compensation 

paid    $2,000,000,000 

Man-days  lost 255.000,000 

As  yoti  know,  there  are  ten  times  more 
man-days  lost  because  of  injury  than  there 
are  due  to  strikes  and  yet.  the  American 
people  are  more  conscious  of  the  battles  at 
the  bargaining  table  and  relatively  unaware 
of  the  slaughter  in  the  workplace.  TTie  enor- 
mity of  these  figures  makes  one  wonder  why 
there  should  be  any  opposition  to  even  the 
most  stringent  of  measures.  Congress  may 
pass  an  occupational  health  and  safety  bill. 
President  Nixon  urges  It  to  do  so.  But  the 
real  question  is  whether  the  bill  will  be  a 
strong  one  or  a  "no-law"  law. 

Gentlemen,  It  Is  certainly  not  enough  to 
compensate  a  man  or  his  lamily  for  an  oc- 
cupational injury  or  death.  We  must  acceler- 
ate a  change  In  the  public's  attitude  that 
prevailed  at  the  turn  of  the  century  when  the 
workmen's  compensation  laws  were  fulopted. 
Public  indignation  seems  to  have  been  as- 
suaged when  a  man  is  compensated  for  in- 
jury. Now  we  must  move  from  the  concept 
v.luch  holds  thai  a  Job  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  risk  providing  compensation  is  the 
humane  thing  to  do  But  the  reasojiable  and 
practical  thing  to  do  is  to  clean  up  the  work- 
place 

Environmental  hazards  can  be  controlled. 
The  public  Is  blistering  Itself  In  the  realiza- 
tion that  smoke  and  ix>llutlon  are  not  neces- 
sary prerequisites  of  Industrial  activity.  Nor 
are  death,  injury,  and  disease  an  essential 
part  of  a  Job  description.   Yet,   even   today, 
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assumption  of  ["f"  "^  ^  defense  lor 
'rSover^^iU^t'^a  s^lt^lslng  Uor. 
an    iniurv.'  The    workplace    need    not   be    a 

T«  'effects  to  pro^e  a  safe  and  healthy 
>V^  of^ployi^nt  by  reviewing  the^r  f re- 
ii^cv  and  severity  rates.  But,  1  think,  that 
we  shoi!^  now  move  to  another  g^^ge  "f 
:chie«ment-namely,  compliance  >.ith 
health  and  safety  standards. 

^2)    Philosophy  of   approach 
We  appear  before  you  today  primarily  be- 
cause  we   are   convinced   that  we  need   the 
to^ce  of  law  to  bring  about  more   massive 
':;a  universal  changes  in  wor>.er-safe^^y^We 
admit    that   quite   openly.    ^'^i^^^^X  are 
^mazlne  to  me  that  there  are  some  who  are. 
rrne"L'S  the  same  ti-e    advocatlng^egls- 
latlon    and    then    urging   that    the   la"   en 
rou^Le    private    initiative.    They    are    cha- 
erlnel   tha     the    bills    pending    before    the 
^ommltue  are  primarily-  -'-ted  to  regu  a 
tlons  and  standards  and  are  '^directed  to 
ward  worker  motivation  for  safety.  TW^  1^  "^ 
nirt  bromide  that  workers  cause  accidents— 
?hat  theTwe  more  unsafe  acts  than  there  are 
Me    pl^cs.   well,    gentlemen.   I   ,amjiot 
goS  to  debate  the  factual  data  alleged  to 
fub^antlate  that  proposition.  But  I  w   »  ^^^ 
this-  If  there  Is  so  much  concern  about  pri- 
vate   secSfr    encouragement,    then    let    the 
^Hrafc^fcfor  inltiati  the  motivational  pro- 
^ms  and  training  programs.  We  don  t  i^ 
I  law  for  that.  It  can  be  done  f  Kht^now.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  companies  in  the  steel 
mdustry  are  to  be  praised  ^°r  their  eS or un. 
this  direction.  But  if  we  ^'!j°/"'^'„\P"ig^j  y 
sector  response— and  we  are— It  Is  pr^'^^'y 
or   that  purpose  of  reducing   the  physlcai 
hazards,  both  toxic  and  traumatic.  In  the 

workplace  through  the  P^'^^f^^^'-'^^^^Z 
f  orcement  of  mandatory  standards.^^ie  name 
of  the  game  Is  standards  and  the  basic  ques- 
tion before  this  committee  is  what  mecha- 
nism Will  you  create  to  develop  them^ 

When  vte  looked,  therefore,  at  the  Admln- 
IstraUon-s  bill   (H.R.  13373)   on  Congression- 
Ti.  findings    (Section  2),  we  found  that  the 
main  purWes-as  far  as  we  are  concerned- 
namelv  standard-making  and  enforcements 
we"  dowaded.  As  a  matter  of  fact^en- 
Torcement  fs  in  seventh  Place    "    s  no  win- 
der   then,  that  later  on  In  that  bill  a  rather 
bewildering  and  Ineffectual  enforcement  pro- 
cedure Is  devised,  in  the  O-Hara-Hathaway 
bills  (H  R.  3809-H  R.  843)  the  primary  objec- 
tives rank  first  and  second  In  the  declara- 
tion of  congressional  purpose  and  policy, 
n.  sPEcrric  comments 
Mr    Chairman,   as  I  mentioned  the   main 
question  before  this  Committee  concerns  the 
mechanism  out  of  which  would  evolve  safety 
^d    health    standards    and    their    enforce- 

"^We  do  not  consider  the  development  of  a 
safety  or  health  standard  to  be  so  awesome 
that    It    precludes    government    capability, 
^me  technical  associations,  like  the  Com- 
^^d   Gas   Association   and   the   Amei^can 
So^ty  ol  Mechanical  Engineers,  devise  their 
own  standards  from  the  ^omblned  expertise 
of   their   technical   membership.    Tl^ese^e 
the  so-called  "proprietary  s'^ndards.    When 
an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  standard  Is  done  so 
througTlhe  consulUtlon  of  special-Interest 
groups,  including  labor,  management,  tech- 
nical    associations    and    Government,     It    Is 
called  a  consensus  process  and  the  stand- 
ards are  designed  as  "consensus  standards. 
Both  of  these  standards  are.  of  course,  volun- 
tary unless  adopted  by  state  legislatures  or 
state  safety  administrative  agencies.  At  times. 
however,  the  government,  federal  or  state. 
has  developed  Its  own  standards  as  has  done 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  under  the 
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Metallic  and  NonmetalUc  Mine  Safety  Act^ 
Unde  thts  method,  there  is  a  great  reliance 
u^n  advisory  committees.  Our  Union,  for 
ex^mple^  participated  In  the  ad  hoc  commlt- 
:Ls  whl?h  submitted  recommend..tions  ^ 
the  secretary  of  the  Interior  for  il^.e  non- 
ferrous  hardrock  mines.  „„thodB 
There  is  no  monopoly  upon  ^^^  methods 
used  in  the  technical  development  of  the 
parameters  of  a  standard,  i.e..  Its  P^act  ca  Ity 
■ind  its  technical  and  economic  feasibility^ 
The  crunch  comes  in  the  decision-making 
process  when  the  standard  is   actually   for- 

""uelSive  to  these  issues.  I  should  Uke  to 
make  a  few  comments  insofar  as  they  tnight 
relate  to  the  two  divergent  propo^^ls  Pend- 
ing before  this  Committee;  namely,  the 
O'Hara  bill  and  the  Ayres  biU. 

(I)    The  consensus  method 
We  are  surprised   at  the   emphasis   which 
has    been    pl^ed    upon    the    so-called    con- 
4^u7  method  for  developing  safety  stand- 
Tr^s   The  Ayres  bill  enthrones  the  method 
the  Hathaway  blU  flirts  ^'th  the  method^ 
but   the   O'Hara   bill   gives,   quite  /'S^tly     a 
pragmatic   recognition    of   the   method^  TTie 
&at!onal   American   Standard   Institute    de^ 
fines  the  process  of  consensus  thusly.      in 
sirndardlzation     practices     a    consensus    l^ 
■achieved     when     substantial     agreement     Is 
reached  by  concerned  interests  according  1« 
the  judgm'^nt  of  a  duly  appointed  authority, 
concensus  implies  much  more  than  the  con- 
cept of  a  simple  majority  but  not  necessarily 

""^e'^onsensus  method  Is  the  chUd  of  nec- 
essttv  m  a  situation  where  the  only  enforce- 
ment authority  Is  voluntarism.  It's  guiding 
^rmclple  is  thkt  a  standard,  which  Is  based 
Sp^n  the  lowest  common  denominator    will 
bracceptable.  The  method,  therefore,  fits  the 
environment  In  which  It  Is  to  be  used.  To 
that  extent,  I  don't  think  that  anyone  can 
fault  it.  Many  of  the  safety  standards,  which 
Tre   accented   today,   arose   out   of    the   con- 
IZs^^pf^L  prJtlced  by  the  United  Sta^ 
of    America    Standards    Institute    (USASI). 
now  known  as  the  National  American  Stand- 
IrZ  Institute  (ASI).  and  the  National  Fire 

Protection  Association.  

But  we  now  have  a  different  situation,  a 
different  environment^federal  and  or  stat* 
mandatory  promulgation  of  a  standard. 
Hence  the  old  method  no  longer  applies 
when  we  have  the  force  of  law  to  command 
acceptance.  The  fact  that  the  consensus 
method  has  Its  strengths  does  not  mean  that 
It  does  not  have  Its  weaknesses  and  in  this 
new  situation.  Its  irrevelancy. 

Martin    Catherwood.    Industrial    Commis- 
sioner   of    the    New    York    State,    recently 
testified-    "I  do  have  some  reservations  on 
one  of  two  of  the  bills  seeming  to  mandate, 
as  far  as  they  did.  the  use  of  national  con- 
sensus   standards  ...  One    of    the    weak- 
nesses, one  of  the  problems  in  connection 
with   national   consensus   standards   is   they 
are  likely  to  be  considered  as  all  things  to 
all   people."   He   is  making   reference   to  the 
fact    that    in    the    Hathaway    bill    (Section 
3(c))    the    Secretary    "shall    be   limited    to 
promulgating      (applicable     national     con- 
sensus) "  In  the  Ayres  bill  the  National  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Board    (Sec- 
tion 4(b) )   Is  bound  by  tfee  same  restriction 
when  there  are  existing  consensus  standards 
But  even  more  than  that  in  the  Ayres  bill 
the    Board    Is    further    mandated    (Section 
4(c))    to   give   a  consensus  organization   an 
opportunity    "to    prepare    a    report    on    the 
technical     feasibility,     reasonableness     and 
practicality  of  a  standard  prepared  by  the 
Board  If  there  Is  no  already  existing  con- 
sensus standard. 

Mr  Chairman,  our  Union  Is  opposed  to 
the  consensus  method  as  an  essential  de- 
terminant—or limitation.  If  you  please-- 
upon  the  decision-making  act  of  the  promul- 


Patms  authority.  Consensus  organizations  or 
[ny  other  ad  hoc  or  P^oP-'^tary  committees^ 
should  be  accorded  a  substantial  role  in  the 
advisory  capacity.  But  nothing  more 

Nowmanv   arguments  have  been  ellcKed 
that  the   promulgating   function   should   be 
based  upon  the  consensus  method  because 
there  are,  right  now.  existing  many  fo  ma  - 
ized   standards  which   can   be   immedlatelv 
oVomulgated.    But    this   argument    confuses 
fheTet^od  with  the  product.  It  equates  the 
consensus     method      with     the     consensus 
.standards    We  think  those  standards  ought 
to    be    judged    on    their    own    merit    as    >o 
whether     thev     objectively,     in     fact,     give 
maximum  and  reasonable  Protection  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  workers.  The  fact 
t^^at  they  arose  out  of  the  consensus  method 
does    not    aKfomattcai/y    make    them    satis- 
faci-rv.  Actually,  the  burden  of  proof  is  to 
the     contrary     since     they     actually     were 
tempered    by    the    heat    of    the    common 

'^TeTo'no".  however,  reject  out  of  hand 
the  consensus  standards  which  have  already 
been  developed.  The  promulgating  author- 
itvshoud  review  them  for  their  effectiveness. 
But  we  do  reject  the  notion  that  the  promul- 
fatli  auth^ty  must  l^  dependent  upon 
the  consensus  method.  „„,>, 

AS  I  mentioned  above,  the  consensus  rneth- 
od  is  absolutely  necessary  In  a  voluntary 
atmosphere.  But  where  we  have  mandatory 
reflations  through  federal  and  s  ate  ad- 
ministrative action  "consensusism  is  no 
longer  a  necessary  prerequisite 

I  certainly  can  understand  the  position  of 
indi^stry    in    its    support    of    the    consensus 
method    industry  wants  to  be  assvired  that 
U  will  have  its  day  in  court  when  the  stand 
ards   are   being   discussed.    Indeed.   Industry 
should  be  heard  and  its  technical  input  prop- 
erly  evaluated    But  I   do  think   that   it   is 
Quite  a  jump  from  saying  that  industry- 
oi^  labor  for  that  matter-should  be  given  a 
^^rum  to  maintaining  that  that  forum  i^ust 
be  the   consensus  process   engaged   in   by   a 
private    nongovernmental    organization.    In- 
terested parties  can  Just  as  well  make  their 
nresentations  at  the  pubUc  hearings  before 
fhe  technical  advisory  committees  mandated 
under  the  O'Hara   bill.   Their   opinions   will 
recede  no  less  weight  there  than  in  the  pri- 
vate forum  of  the  conseAsus  g'-ouP^  But  I 
thlkk— and  this  is  a  main  point— their  In- 
fluence La  pressure  group  will  be  very  much 
Sueate^  I  recognize  that  the  Ayres  bill  also 
C^elth^  public  hearing  forum.  But  it  does  so, 
in  most  cases,  only  after  the  private  group 
has  come  to  a  consensus.  TT.e  Board,  then 
w^uld   be   operating   under   the   pressure   of 
In  already-arrived  at  Judgment.  Under  such 
a  circun^tance.  it  would  be  much  harder  to 
ch^ge  what  has  been  done  in  the  formula- 
Uon  of  a  standard  by  a  private  group  than 
to  make  the  initial  determination  unencum- 

*'"f^howev«^.*'a  w^ensus  process  is  engaged 
in  so  that  interested  parties  participate  in 
the  dellV^ratlons  of  the  standard's  develop- 
ment  then  arbitrariness  will  be  avoided  and 
^^tlc^Ity  wlU  be  assured.  But  the  actual 
formuUtlon  of   the  standard-the   decision 
as  to  the  precise  degree  of  control  which  it 
mtends   to   mandate-should   not   be   deter- 
i^ned  by  the  degree  of  consensus.   Federal 
Snlstratlve  responsibility  ^^  the  Protec- 
tion of  workers  must  prevail  regardless  o.  the 
\Zl  of  consensus.  Although  we  always  strive 
f^r    consensus,    we    cannot    always    be    gov- 
erned by  It.  At  times  the  decisive  Judgment 
mSst  be  made.  This  certainly  is  true  in  the 
Sea  of  government  and  In  the  art  of  legisla- 
Hon    It  IS  equally  true  in  the  field  of  reg- 
uutlons.  esScially  where  the  lives  and  hea'.tl. 
of  workers  are  at  stake. 

(2)   The  consensus  organizations 
We  concur  In  the  statements  made  In  a 
recent  publication  of  the  Labor  Department 
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entitled  Status  of  Safety  Standards  by  David 
SwanlUn.  former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Standards : 

"The  Federal  Government  has  no  choice 
but  to  meet  Its  public  rcBponslblUtles  In  the 
safety  and  health  field.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment prefers  tr  do  so  by  adopting  effective 
(  onsensus  standards.  But  whenever  and 
vherever  the  voluntary  consensus  method 
i.iils  to  produce  the  necessary  effective  stand- 
ards In  a  timely  fashion,  the  Department 
must  move  forward  nevertheless  to  protect 
the  safety  and  health  of  the  Nations  work- 
font-  Any  lesser  policy  would  be  Irresponsi- 
ble •■ 

Tae  report  documents  a  situation  In  which 
a  particular  ASI  committee  held  Its  first 
meeting  and  "eight  years.  30  meetings.  5 
drafts,  and  mountainous  correspondence 
later,  a  safety  standard  has  yet  to  be  pub- 
lished " 

Ronald  S  Shafer,  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1969.  "Who  Should  Write  Industry 
Standards,"  commented: 

•Many  voluntary  standards  aren't  enforced 
becau.se  they  are  written  by  the  same  people 
who  are  to  ablfle  by  them  ...  A  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  report  found  that 
autos  generally  were  subject  to  standards  de- 
veloped by  the  Industry-dominated  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers  ...  If  (voluntary 
standajdrmaklng  fails),  one  thing  Is  clear: 
"lyhen  ,lt  j;omes  to  public  health  and  safety, 
government  standards  are  better  than  no 
standards  at  all." 

The  report  Indicated  that  at  the  end  of 
1968  (a)  nearly  60  percent  of  ASI  con- 
sensus standards  were  five  or  more  years 
old— the  biggest  percentage  10  years-plus; 
(b)  by  1969,  40  percent  of  all  ASI  standards 
will  be  10  or  njore  years  old,  and  (o  at 
least  50  areas  where  national  standards  either 
do  not  exist  or  are  Inadequate. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  reveals, 
ASI  proposes  to  be  a  subgovernment  In  the 
field  of  standards  operating  not  only  In  the 
area  of  occupational  standards  but  also  In 
automobile  safety,  meat  inspection,  and  a 
whole  host  of  consumer  products  In  a  recent 
speech  by  Francis  McCune,  ASI  president, 
mentions  the  threat  that  government  may 
enter  the  field  of  standards-developing,  up 
to  now  dominated  by  Industry  group.  Mr 
Chairman,  the  multitudinous  scope  of  ASI 
does  not  seem  conducive  to  good  standards 
for  working  men.  especially  if  the  motivation 
is  to  keep  government  out — to  oppose  ■creep- 
ing federalism.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the 
more  than  4000  committeemen  in  ASI's 
"committees  of  competency",  only  30  are 
Irom  the  labor  movement. 

Hence.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  see  why 
we  have  a  grave  concern  that  the  federal 
promultrutlng  authority  should  not  be  ham- 
strung by  being  subservient  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  consensus  organization  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  the  concensus  or- 
ganlzaUons  will  be  restricted  in  their  acUvlty. 
We  are  speaking  only  about  those  situations 
In  which,  as  in  tha  O'Hara  bill,  the  Secre- 
tary is  of  the  opinl«in  that  a  national  man- 
datory standard  mifct  be  promul-jated  Vol- 
untary standards  vAU  still  prevail — and  be 
necessary — In  all  other  situations. 

(J)  the  Board 
Gentleman,  our  ynion  is  unequlvocably 
opposed  to  those  pr<tvl3lon6  in  H  R  13373  in 
which  a  National  Occupation  Safety  and 
Health  Board  Is  established  as  the  mechanism 
for  developing  standards  and  promulgating 
them.  We  support  rather  the  provisions  In  the 
O'Hara,  Hathaway  and  Perkliis  bills  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  the  promulgating 
authority.  Among  ttte  arguments  elicited  to 
support  the  concept  of  a  safety  board  are 
two  upon  which  I  should  like  to  comment: 
(1)  The  Board  would  represent  expertise  in 
Uit  field  and,  (2)  the  Board  would  represent 
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a  .separation  of  power  with  respect  to  stand- 
ards setting  and  enforcement 
(a)  ETpertt.ie~-With  or  WUhoxit  the  Board? 
The  impres.slon  given  by  the  Board's  ex- 
ponents Is  that  expert  knowledge  can  be 
developed  only  through  a  premanently  estab- 
lished board  or  comml.sslon  We  iu-e  not  in 
di.sagreement  with  the  Idea  that  professional 
and  technical  inrormatlon  mu.=;t  precede  the 
decision  to  establish  a  standard  But  experUs 
can  be  located  and  the  benefit  of  their  ojun- 
ions  tr.insmitted  to  the  Secretarv  Experts 
should  be  in  an  advisfTV  capacity  with  tl.e 
decision-making  function  Iixltced  in  the  Sec- 
retary In  this  way  ihe  focal  point  of  respon- 
sibility Is  more  e.i.sily  idenUfied  Under  a 
commi.s.sion  svM^em  the  re.->|)on.sibility  ;.s  more 
dispersed  For  this  re.i.son  we  feel  there  will 
be  more  delay  and.  as  Indioaied  t/i  this  Com- 
mittee by  Jerome  Gordon,  "it  may  be  a  devise 
to  .»void  making  decision.s  ' 

Moreover,  many  of  the  supporters  of  HR 
13373  maintain  that  safety  expertise  exlst-s 
outside  of  government  Well  if  that  Is  so, 
then  the  Board  merely  becomes  ,iu  unneces- 
sary step  between  the  expertise  and  deci- 
sion-making. As  a  matter  of  f.ict,  the  Safety 
Board  in  H  R  13373  seems  to  function  more 
as  a  conduit  /or  the  consensus  orjanicafion.v. 
And  yet,  the  consensus  organizations  them- 
selves appoint  ad  hoc  committees  to  develop 
their  standards  But  the  O'Hara  and  Hath- 
away bills  also  make  u.se  of  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees of  experts  to  give  advice  on  stand- 
:u-ds.  Why  should  the  funnellng  function  of 
the  Safety  Board  cloak  the  ad  hoc  experts 
of  the  consensus  organizations  with  any  more 
expertise  than  the  ,ad  hoc  experts  of  the 
O'Hara  advisory  committees''  Actually,  we 
would  be  more  content  with  the  structure  of 
the  ad  hoc  committee  under  the  O'Hara  bill 
than  we  would  with  a  similar  committee  se- 
lected by  the  private  standard-setting  or- 
ganizations Note,  however,  in  the  O'Hara  bill 
that  representatives  of  these  standard  pro- 
ducing organizations  shall  be  included 
among  the  members  of  any  ad  hoc  cc  mmit- 
lee  selected  by  the  Secretary. 

Another  point  which  I  am  making  here  is 
that    the    framers   of    the   Safety   Board   are 
themselves  going  beyond  the  alleged  expertise 
of  the  board  members  to  another  outside  ad- 
visory committee    The  Board,  then,  becomes 
an  unnecessary  additional  bureaucratic  layer, 
(b)   Separation  of  Powers— A  Valid  Division? 
I  believe  here  we  really  hit  upon  the  main 
reason   for   the   Safety   Board.   It   is   claimed 
that    the    enforcing    authority,    namely,    the 
SecreUu-y  of  Labor,  should  be  separated  from 
both  the  developing  and  promulgating  func- 
tion. Actually,  the  proponents  of  the  Board 
want    to    divide    up    the    administrauve    re- 
sponsibility of  the  Act  into  such  small  parts 
that  real  adnunistrative  function   no  longer 
exists     The  separation  of  pouers  concept   m 
H  R.  13373  tsnt  so  much   ichether  the  Secre- 
tary should  be  separated  from  the  power  to 
set    standards    but    whether    the    Secretary 
should   be  separated  from   the  power  to  act. 
The  fact   that  this   Is  the  Intent   of   H.R 
13373    is   further  substantiated   by   the   fact 
that  the  Secretary  is  not  his  own  man  even 
in    the    enforcement    function    because    he 
must  go  back  to  the  Board  after  he  tlnds  an 
alleged  violation  by  an  employer  so  that  the 
Board   might   determine,    through    a   public 
hearing,    whether    there    is   a   violation    and 
what  administrative  orders  should  be  Issued 
(Section  7(ai  (1)  ).  Last  year  In  the  minority 
report   on   the   Hathaway    bill    (Report    No. 
1720),  the  dissenting  members  proposed  that 
the  bill  be  modified  so  that  there  would  be 
"the  complete  replacement  of  the  Secretary 
and   the  Department   of   Labor  In   the  ad- 
ministration  and  enforcement  of  the  regu- 
latory provisions  of  the  trtll  by  atn  independ- 
ent Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Board." 
I'm  afraid  that  the  Ayres  bill   has   accom- 
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plished  Just  that  Maybe  more  The  Secretary 
is  practically  the  servant  of  the  Board.  It 
strips  him  of  promulgation  powers  It  can 
veto  his  objections  to  proposed  safety  stand- 
ards It  makes  him  report  to  itself  the  find- 
ings of  his  inspections. 

Getiile7rien.  this  is  not  a  separation  of 
p  ■iters  It  ts  a  pull  en- at  mn  of  pouers  Tins 
is  why  we  feel  that  any  proposed  safety  legis- 
lation, which  contains  a  Safety  Board  as 
defined  In  H  R  13373.  is  no  legl.slation  at 
all. 

ic)  HEW  Secietaiy  A  Lack  of  Authority 
The  ptilvertzatlon  of  authority  is  further 
pursued  in  another  section  of  the  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  responsibilities  uf  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  Section  17(a)  (2(  requires  the 
Secretary  to  consult  with  the  Board  in  order 
to  conduct  research  m  occupational  health 
It  .seems  strange  that,  while  the  private  or- 
ganizations are  given  free  hand  to  originate 
safety  standards  in  sa  far  as  uaumatic  injury 
is  concerned,  the  HEW  Secretary  is  con- 
strained by  Board  approval  to  develop  cri- 
teria lor  controlling  toxic  injury  Frankly 
Mr  Chairman,  we  think  that  the  HEW  Sec- 
loiary  should  not  be  subject  to  Uie  authori- 
zation of  the  Board  in  the  development  of 
crUerla  to  idenUfy  the  specific  do.sages  and 
levels  of  concentration  of  toxic  gas  and 
<heniical,s  which  are  injurious  to  workers' 
health  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  think  that 
the  role  of  the  HEW  Secretarv  should  be 
<  ■nsiderably  strengthened  in  "all  bills  .so 
that  he  might  not  only  produce  the  criteria 
but  also  promulgate  the  standards  involved 
With  occupational  health  as  he  will  do  under 
the  House-passed  Coal  Mine  Safely  Act 
HEW,  through  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  Ijeen  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
evaluating  health  hazards  The  Occupation- 
al Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  should 
recognize  that  fact  by  giving  the  HEW  Sec- 
retary the  primary  responsibility  for  select- 
ing and  promulgating  the  hygienic  limits 
which  will  protect  the  health  of  exposed 
workers 

The  epifode  involving  the  health  of  urani- 
um miners  who  arc  exposed  Ui  the  inhalation 
of  radon  daughters  gas.  Is  a  good  example  of 
both  the  inability  of  a  multl-membered 
E;roup  to  determine  a  health  standard  and 
the  muzzling  of  HEW  to  promultjate  one 
Despite  the  tact  that  HEW  had  Identified 
the  working  levels  where  there  was  known 
toxic  injury,  the  Federal  Radiation  Council, 
composed  of  various  department  representa- 
tives, was  unable  to  arrive  at  a  decision  - 
let  alone  a  consensus — as  to  what  level  should 
constitute  a  health  standard,  which  would 
prove  a  margin  of  safety  for  the  miners  Tlie 
Secretary  of  Labor  finally,  under  his  Walsh- 
Healy  authority,  promulgated  a  0  4  working 
level  standard  In  two  steps.  The  FRC  has  so 
far  moved  only  to  the  interim  standard  of 
12WL  and  IS  recommending  further  study 
of  the  final  standard.  If  HEW  had  the  au- 
thority in  the  first  place  to  promulgate  a 
standard,  this  issue  would  not  still  be  pend- 
ing. And  the  FRC  was  able  to  hide  behind  the 
anonymity  of  numbers  for  its  failure  to 
arrive  at  a  decision  so  as  would  a  Safety 
Board  as  contemplated  under  H.R,  13373. 

It  is  not  clear  under  the  administration's 
bill,  whether  the  Safety  Board  would  have 
to  use  the  criteria  developed  by  HEW  or 
whether  the  national  consensus  organiza'lons 
would  be  required  to  depend  upon  the  cri- 
teria  produced.  We,  therefore,  urge  a  more 
independent  role  for  HEW  and  concur  In 
the  AFL-CIO  recommendation  "to  enlarge 
the  role  of  HEW  In  this  crucial  area,  not  only 
to  develop  occupational  health  criteria,  but 
standards  as  well.  Including  performance 
specifications  to  certify  the  monitoring  and 
measuring  devices  used  In  the  evaluation  and 
enforcement  of  health  standards" 
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(d)    The  Board— What  I*  Uf 
Last  year  a  number  of  employer-oriented 
organizations  and  trade  associations  testified 
in  opposition  to  the  need  for  federal  occupa- 
uonaf  health    and    safety    1^'»1^"°^^^'^ 
year  the  field  has  been  reversed.  The  one 
Substantively    new    thing    which    has    been 
added.  U  the  Board.  If  the  creation  of  the 
Board  in  the  Ayres  bill  could  turn  around 
such  basic  opposition  to  federal  legislation 
it   is  not  strange   that   the  labor  movement 
views  the  Board  with  extreme  apprehension 
because  it  may  well  be  the  one  instrument 
which  could  effectively  destroy  the  Impact  of 
a   federal   law.   Actually,   we   look  upon   the 
Board  as  a  conduit,  a  buffer,  and  an  obstacle. 
It    is   a   conduit   for   consensus   organization 
in  that  It  cloaks  the  private  consensus  stand- 
ards with  an  aura  of  public  sector  respect- 
ability. It  is  a  bufjer  in  that  it  is  an  addi- 
tional  functional   layer  between   the  safety 
expertise  In  the  private  sector  and  efectlve 
public  responsibility  to  make  definitive  de- 
cisions on  safetv  standards.  It  is  an  obstacle 
in  that  the  evolution  of  standards  must  pass 
through  the  anonymity  of  a  Board  vote  and 
the  Secretarv  of  Labor  must  gear  his  enforce- 
ment authority  to  Its  discretion.  .     „„„ 

Far  from  considering  the  Board  to  be  non- 
political  m  nature.  It  is  precisely  because  It 
is  appointed  by  the  main  political  leader  in 
the  nation  that  Its  character  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  his  selection.  It  is  far  better  then 
to  lodge  the  authority  In  the  one  appointee 
of  the  President  whose  Department  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  foster  the 
interest  of  the  nation's  workforce  as  »  relates 
to  public  policy;  namely,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(4)    Enforcement  and  penalties 
Our  main  concern  with  these  sections  is 
the  significant  downgrading  which  the  en- 
forcement   process    undergoes   in    the    Ayres 
bill  (H.R.  13373). 

(a)   First    as  mentioned  above,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  must  share  his  administrative 
responsibility  with  the   Board.  Even  after  a 
Board   involvement   with   the   alleged   viola- 
tion there  is  a  public  hearing  before  orders 
are  Issued  by  the  Board  to  be  enforced  by  the 
Secretary.   Such  a  dilatory  morass  is  unbe- 
lievable especially  in  lieu  of  the  fact  that  in 
H  R    13373  the  safety  standards  are  for  tne 
most  part  "consensus  standards"  Mr.  Chair- 
man   the   Secretarv    should    have   complete 
freedom  to  make  administrative  determina- 
tions. I  am  given  to  understand  that  In  West 
Germany    the   local    police   are   immediately 
called  into  a  plant  or  factory  if  an  inspector 
finds  violation.  The  fact  that  the  Secretary 
(or  the  Board  with  the  Ayres  bill)  must  hold 
a  hearing  on  each  violation  will  greatly  in- 
hibit effective  enforcement.  It  would  be  more 
efficient  if  hearings  were  mandated  only  in 
special    hard-core  cases   where   an   employer 
denies  that  there  Is  a  violation.  We  recom- 
mend therefore,  that  the  O'Hara  bill.  Section 
6(a)  (i).  be  amended  to  expedite  admims- 
tratlve  orders  by  the  Secretary  without  hear- 

(b)    Imminent  danger:   Under  the  O'Hara 
bill  the  Secretarv  has  the  authority  to  issue 
an  immediate  cease  and  desist  order  when 
there  is  Imminence  of  harm  to  workers.  Now 
we  all  realize  that  where  there  is  real  and 
Immediate  danger,  the  time  consumed  in  un- 
necessary legal  steps  may  be  the  difference 
between  life  and  death.  In  most  cases    the 
employers  will  recognize  the  gravity  of  the 
danger  and  shutdown  the  operation  or  the 
men  will  walk  off  the  Job.  Hence,  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  bias  In  H.R.  133''3,'Thich  seems 
to  infer  that  the  Secretary  would  arbitrarily 
close  down  an  operation.  It  would  be  a  much 
better  attitude  to  recognize  that  in  such  sit- 
uations the  Secretary  should  demand  Inune- 
dlate  cessation  of  work  where  there  is  a  viola- 
tion   of    a    standard    as    prescribed    In   the 
O'Hara  blU. 


(c)  Penalties:  Gentlemen,  we  cannot  un- 
derstand why  there  are  not  stronger  penal- 
ties  for  the   vlolaUon  of   standards  in  tne 
administration's  bill.  Under  the  O  Kara  bill 
there    are    civil    penalties    for    violation    of 
standards  and  criminal  penalties  for  willful 
violation  of   the  Secretary's  orders.   In  the 
AvTes   bill   there  is  only  a  civil   penalty  m 
cases  where  there  Is   willful  violation  of  an 
order.  The  language  of  this  section  Indicates 
that  a  violation  of  the  Act  (or  of  regulations 
pursuant  thereto)   Is  not  punishable  by  fine 
unless  the  violation  Is    "willful",  that    s,  un- 
less the  court  can  prove  an  "intent     to  vio- 
late   Tlie   violator's  intent  should   not   be  a 
pertinent  factor  where  there  is  a  fa'ltire  to 
comply   with   standards.    Failure   to   comply 
with   the  standards  and  regulations  should 
Itself  be  sufficient  cause  for  fining.  There  is 
a  lot  of  latitude  before  the  "willfulness    ot 
a  violation  is   proven.  If  there  is  a  require- 
ment that  the  standards  be  enforced    then 
there  should  be  some  teeth  In  the  enforce- 
ment powers. 

,51     Inspection:    There    has    been    a    con- 
tinuing complaint   from   many   of   °ur    local 
union  safety  committees  that  when  federal 
or    state   inspectors    visit   a    plant-at   their 
request  in   many   cases-that  the  results  of 
the    inspection    are    never    revealed    to    the 
workers.  An  inspector  may   make  some  ad- 
ministrative  recommendaOons.  He   may   de- 
termine the  levels  of  concentration  of  a  toxic 
gas   Yet.  his  report  is  a  secret  to  men  in  the 
plant     We    believe    that    Section    5    of    the 
O'Hara  bill  should  be  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide full  disclosure  of  an  inspector's  report_ 
I  should  like  to  introduce  into  the  record 
at  this  time  a  series  of  letters  documenting 
the  attempt  of  our  union  to  obtain  a  report 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Hyglenlst  s 
Report  on  dust  condition  at  the  coke  oven 
faculties  Of  the  U.S.  Steel  plant  in  Clalrton, 
Pennsylvania,  where  workers  have  been  ex- 
posed "to  the  carcinogenic  influence  of   coal 
tar  pitch  volatlles.  This  Is  a  plant  where  an 
epldemological  study   by  Lloyd   and  Ciocco 
reveals  that  workers  in  that  area  showed^a 
lung    cancer    mortality   rate    that   was   62  o 
greater  than  expected  on  the  basis  of  total 
steel  worker  experience.  ,     ,    ^       „„ 

In   informal   discussions   with   Labor   De- 
partment officials,  we  learned  that  as  a  result 
of  Walsh-Healv  inspections  of  over  100  steel 
mills  last  vear.  90  percent  of  the  inspections 
revealed    serious    violations    of    safety    and 
health    conditions.    In    100    percent    of    the 
foundries   Inspected,   there   were   major   vio- 
lations,  certainly   these   reports   should   be 
part  of  the  public  domain.  A  review  of  the 
frequency  and  severity  rate  of  the  primary 
metal  industries  shows  a  sharp  increase  in 
the  frequency  rate  since  1958.  It  moved  from 
10  disabling  "work  injuries  for  each  milUoii 
employee-hours  worked  to  15.1.  The  national 
average  in  1967  for  manufacturing  was  14^0^ 
The   severity  rate   also  Increased  from   1,035 
days  of  disability  resulting  from  disabling 
work    injuries    for   each    million    employee- 
hours  work  to   1.037.  The  national  average 
was  onlv  709. 

We  are  most  interested,  therefore,  that 
workers  have  access  to  the  reports  of  safety 
inspectors  from  either  the  federal  or  state 
eovernment. 

(6)  Reporting  of  accidents:  My  final  com- 
ment upon  the  bills  is  that  positive  language 
should  be  devised  to  make  sure  that  there  be 
a  more  adequate  system  of  reporting  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  accidents.  It  is 
amazing  to  realize  that  we  have  no  central 
governmental  procedure  for  collecting  data. 
Moreover,  the  hidden  hazards  of  occupa- 
tional disease  almost  entirely  escapes  cur- 
rent record-keeping.  According  to  Jerome 
Gordon  who  testified  before  this  Committee, 
"there  is  considerable  and  massive  under- 
counting  of  work  injuries.  The  definition  of 
a  work  inlurv,  as  developed  by  ASI.  is  no 
longer  relevant."  Mr.  Frank  McElroy,  former 


Chief  of  the  Industrial  Safety  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  as  quoted  by 
Professor  Gordon  indicated  that  the  origi- 
nal ASI  standard  on  Injury  reporting: 
lost  their  original  purpose  of  measur- 
ing the  need  for  accident  prevention  and  be- 
came measures  of  accomplishment  .  .  .  Ma\e 
we  reallv  succeeded  in  bringing  injury  oc- 
currence in  manufacturing  to  the  lowest 
level  in  hlstorv,  or  do  our  figures  largely  re- 
flect shifts  in  reporting  rather  than  sub- 
stantive improvement?  Are  we,  in  effect,  kid- 
dine  ourselves?" 

This  again  Is  another  reason  why  we  can- 
not depend  upon  consensxis  organizations. 
Despite  expert  evaluation  to  the  contrary. 
ASI  has  again  adopted  regulation  Z16.1  per- 
taining to  the  definition  of  a  work  Injury 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  one  of  our  locaJ 
union  officers  called  for  a  truth-in-reporting 

accident  bill,  ,^„,^\a 

"Top  prlorltv  should  be  given  to  legisla- 
tion   requiring"  some    sort   of   'truth    iri    re- 
porting accidents'  we  find  that  the  sta  1st  cs 
are   grossly   misleading  as   a   result   of   dis- 
torted records  filed  with  the  state  agencies 
in  regard  to  the  types  and  seriousness  in  In- 
lurles    For  instance,  the  Minnesota  law  re- 
quires that  an  accident  has  to  be  reported 
if  more  than  one  day  of  work  is  lost,  due  to 
an   on-the-job   injury.  The  companies   have 
gone  to  extremes  to  persuade  employees   .o 
return  to  the  Job  with  broken  legs  and  other 
venous  problems,  so  the  records  will  not  con- 
t.aiu  a  report  of  the  accident.  Employees  have 
even  been  known  to  report  to  work  in  wheel- 
chairs  This  IS  in  complete  contrast  with  the 
fact   that  an  employee  Is  required,   m  moet 
instances,  to  be  completely  well  and  abie  to 
perform  his  full  duty,  if  his  injury  occurred 
off   the   job    The   companies  constantly    u.-e 
this  distorted  safety  record  to  lobby  against 
state  and  federal  safety  and  health  and  work- 
men';,  compensation  laws,  as  well  as  in  .salety 
arbitration  cases— and   to  promote   a  favor- 
able   image    throueh    their    public    relations 
department.  They  have  even  gone  so  tar  a^ 
to   cite   a   record   of   injury-tree   man   hours 
worked    when    many    serious    r.on-lost-time 
accidents  have  occurred  during  the  period  to 
which  they  refer." 


srr.'.MARV 
We  support  federal  legislation  to  prote^'t 
the  health  and  safety  of  workers.  We  support 
the  O'Hara  bill.  We  oppose  the  creation  of  a 
federal  safetv  and  health  board.  We  reject  a 
complete  dependence  upon  consensus  meth- 
od We  encourage  this  Committee  to  give  a 
strong  and  direct  responsibility  to  both  the 
Secretarv  of  Labor  and  HEW.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  Committee  has  a  chance  to  produce  a 
far-reaching  bill.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
national  upheaval  over  the  environmental 
damage.  Air  and  water  pollution  hearings  are 
eliciting  a  tremendous  response  throughout 
the  country.  But  environmental  consensus 
cannot  stop  at  the  plant  gate.  Our  workers 
are  demanding  that  you  come  inside  with 
your  legislative  tools.  But  when  you  enter, 
don't  leave  half  of  your  tools  behind. 


WASHINGTON  STAR  SERIES  FO- 
CUSES ON  MAGAZINE  SALES 
ABUSES 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 
Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  lo  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  a  fine  series  of 
articles  published  this  week  by  the 
Washington  Star.  The  author  of  these 
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articles  Is  an  acpompltshed  Investiga- 
tive reporter  and  pewswrlter,  Miss  Mir- 
iam Ottenberg, 

Miss  Ottenb<»rglis  widely  known  and 
respected  for  herl  journalistic  achieve- 
ments and  is  a  \frinner  of  the  coveted 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  her  expose  of  home- 
improve  men's  rackets  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area 

Thus,  I  was  u^.derstandably  pleased 
when  Miss  Ottenb^r?  began  to  research 
abuses  in  the  rtiagazine  subscription 
sales  industry  foe  the  series  of  articles 
which  appearef'  iti  the  Star  this  weelc. 
Having  been  engaged  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  deceotive  practices  in  the  sub- 
scription industry  since  February.  I 
welcomed  her  interest  to  develop  an  in- 
depth  report  of  methods  by  which  the 
American  consumer  often  is  tricked  into 
signing  for  ^ostiy,  and  of  ten -unwanted, 
lonsr-term  magazine  subscriptions. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  story,  of 
course,  and  I  believe  Miss  Ottenberg's 
four-part  series  jn  magazine  selling 
presented  a  thorough  and  fair  picture 
of  the  problem  And  certainly,  her  ad- 
vice to-consumerd  who  are  confronted 
by  h4rh-pr0sfure  salesmen  deserves 
widespread  circulation 

Miss  Ottertberg's  articles  have  gener- 
ated a  RuTT^  cf  telephone  complaints 
and  correspondence  to  my  oflRce  from 
Individuals  ^'ho  saw  their  own  experi- 
ences mirroijed  in  cases  described  in  the 
Washington  Star.  Within  a  few  days, 
I  expect  toj  enter  some  of  these  com- 
plaints in  the  Reccrp  because  they  rep- 
resent furtqer  evidence  of  the  continu- 
ing abuses  i  practiced  by  subscription 
sales  companies  and  their  agents. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  and  their  con- 
stituents will  want  to  read  Miss  Otten- 
berg's report  and  I  include  It  in  the 
Record  at  tnis  point: 

The  Hard,  RlBD  Sell — I:  Magazine  Rackets 

Probed 

(B?  Miriam  Ottenberg > 

Wldespreatl  charges  of  deception,  fraud 
and  even  ter  or  tactics  In  the  sale  of  maga- 
zine subscriptions  have  now  prompted  two 
federal  Inves  Jgatlons  and  demands  for  re- 
form thrcugfc  Congress. 

A  stream  o'  complaints  across  the  country 
de.ils  with  bo  ii  telephone  solicitors  and  door- 
to-door  sales  ;rews. 

People  claim  they  have  been  tricked  or 
trapped  Into  signing  up  for  long-term  sub- 
scriptions to  as  many  as  eight  magazines 
with  "somethlng-for-notliing"  promises  from 

telepbone   soi  icltors. 

Housewives  protest  they  have  been  intimi- 
dated Into  paying  for  magazine  subscriptions 
they  don't  want  through  thinly  veiled  threats 
from    door-to-door   crews. 

A  survey  o '  state  attorneys  general  shows 

a  renewed  (oncern  about  magazine  sales 
abuses,  court  action  against  both  subscrip- 
tion agencies  and  salesmen  and  a  concerted 
drive  towarq  consumer  fraud  laws  aimed 
particularly  at  fraudulent  magazine  sub- 
scription selling. 

On  the  fed<  ral  level,  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion t-isk  f  oi  ces  have  been  ordered  to  make 
a  "highest  sriority  "  investigation  with  a 
view  to  recommending  formal  complaints 
ag.\lnst  thoi  e  responsible  for  fraudulent 
operation. 

The  Postal  Inspection  Service  is  pursuing 
alleg.itions  o'  possible  mall  fraud  Involving 
several  subscription  agencies. 

Meanwhile  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Is  reported  Ir  terested  in  possible  tax  evasion. 
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Both  federal  and  state  actions  come  at  a 
time  when  the  Magazine  Ptibllshers  Associ- 
ation is  trying  through  its  Central  Registry 
of  Magazine  Subscription  Solicitors  to  en- 
force a  stern  code  of  ethics  and  rid  a  bur- 
geoning industry  of  its  unfcrupiilous  fringe. 

There's  no  qucs  ion  that  the  industry  is 
growing.  "We  sell  163  m:igazlnes  fur  every 
100  persons  15  years  rf  age  and  older  c-'m- 
p.iTcd  with  130  magazines  20  years  ago. "  an 
association    offlclal   sr>l(l 

To  briost  sales,  an  e  tlmatcd  86  million 
call.5  are  now  being  made  annually  by  maga- 
zine .-  ilicitors  Out  of  those  c.ills.  6  3  million 
l.>ng-ter:n  .subtcr.ptiun .  are  sold  annually  on 
an  instalment  plan  known  In  the  trade  as 
P.iUl  During  Set  vice. 

Another  2  0  million  subscrlptUms  arc  fold 
tlirough  door-to-door  cash  .-iales. 

HETrHTION    WEICIIl^D 

Ntuch  of  the  federal  agencies'  interest 
c?nter.'j  in  de'.ermlning  whether  the  com- 
pl  unus  c  ine  fn  in  an  Uolaled  few  among 
niUlums  of  s:iUsUf'd  cu.st^Jiners  or  whetlicr 
the  industry  docs  nofd  more  rrgula'lon. 

Firmly  on  the  side  of  tighter  control  Is 
Rep  Fred  B.  Hooncy.  D-Pa.,  whose  cinht- 
ini.nih  solo  investigation  has  complaints  from 
all  over  the  co\iiury  and  alleg.itit-ns  (re  m  ox- 
ma  :a/lii?  dealers  who  claim  they  were  forced 
to   u.-,e   deceptive   tactics. 

Fqually  tirm  for  self-rtgulatlon  Is  the 
Magizme  Publl.shers  Association  and  its  Cen- 
tral Registry,  who.se  aim  is  "to  serve  the  pub- 
Mc  interest  by  maintaining  ethical  standards 
aiiu-ii :  door-to-door  magazine  subscrlptlcn 
."^aloKmen  and  to  protect  the  public  against 
fraud  and  I.jss  In  magazine  .solicitations.  ' 

Central  Rer^istry  claims  complaints  have 
decreased  substantially  since  the  PTC-en- 
d.:)r<:ed  selling  code  for  magazine  subscription 
agencies  went  into  effect  in  Jaiiu..ry.  1968. 

COMPLAINTS    cor    ?.8    PERCENT 

Cited  were  fiRures  complied  by  the  Naiicnal 
Be. ter  Bii.'^liiess  Bureau  showing  a  38  percent 
decrease  in  the  number  of  formal  written 
complainta  in  the  tirst  half  of  1969  compared 
wlUi  the  same  period  last  year. 

Rooney  disputes  the  Il'.;ures.  He  asserts  that 
thousands  of  complaints  are  not  being  chan- 
neled to  Central  Registry  and  that  many 
examples  of  consumer  deception  are  so 
neatly  concealed  that  the  consumer  may 
never  realize  he  was  victimized. 

Central  Registry  protests  that  the  FTC 
gave  the  Industry  three  years  to  prove  Its 
self-regulating  code  could  clean  up  sub- 
scription sales,  but  that  Its  had  only  18 
months. 

The  publishers  contend  that  their  maga- 
zines can  be  sold  on  their  merits  and  their 
service,  wlthoxit  fraud  or  deception. 

TACTICS    CITED 

But  Rooney  says  theyTe  not  all  being  sold 

on  tlieir  merits — and  displays  a  thlclc  file  of 
complaints  alleging  a  dozen  varieties  of  de- 
ceptive and  misleading  tactics  as  well  as 
fori^ery,  altered  contracts  and  outright  fraud. 

Virtually  every  magazine  subscription  com- 
pany Is  named  In  the  complaints.  Three  dif- 
ferent types  of  subscription  selling  are  In- 
volved: 

The  cash  crews — the  door-to-door  salesmen 
who  collect  the  total  amount  for  the  sub- 
scription on  the  spot. 

The  two-pay  plan  where  the  subscriber 
makes  one  cash  payment  at  the  door  and 
malls  the  balance  to  the  sales  company  or 
publisher. 

The  Paid  During  Service  plan — by  far  the 
largest — which  usually  starts  with  a  phone 
solicitation  followed  quickly  by  a  visit  by  a 
salesman  to  get  a  contract  signed. 

Most  of  the  complaints  about  the  cash 
crews  are  from  women  who  said  they  paid 
because  they  were  afraid  of  what  would 
happen  to  them  if  they  didnt. 
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POUCX    OVriCBB    BXPORT3 

One  complaint  came  from  a  police  in.sper- 
tor  in  Lancaster.  Pa.  Reporting  on  the  activ- 
ities of  three  groups  of  magazine  salesmen 
frfr  Interstate  Publishers  Service.  Inc.  he 
said  four  cr  five  salesmen  would  enter  a 
bu.'ilness  place  en  masse  and  mill  arcunri 
while  one  of  the  group  was  trying  to  make  a 
sale. 

In  upper  middle-class  residential  area?, 
he  went  on.  five  or  six  would  stand  In  tr.  nt 
of  a  house  while  one  went  to  the  doer  He 
cited  one  case  where  the  salesman  becanie 
"quite  nasty"  and  another  where  a  crew 
leader  was  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct 
when  he  refused  to  leave  a  hospital  nurses 
home 

A  Pa.\ton.  Mass  .  woman  collapsed  and  died 
minutes  after  two  salesmen  frr  Subscrlpth  n 
Bureau.  Lid  .  In  nearby  Vlrclnla.  asked  hrr 
how  ;;he  wculd  like  her  house  to  be  burned 
down 

Changed  with  assault  and  threatening  to 
(•'  ipir.:  .1  r-i:r,e.  one  (f  the  [lalr  told  tho 
Judge  he  was  only  Joking 

An  80-yeRr-!  Id  man  .'aid  two  i'tIs  came 
tT  Ills  (lotr  and  told  him  to  pick  two  number.5 
irrim  a  card  and  sign  his  name  As  sorn  as 
he  slgnc'  the  girls  told  him  he  owed  $53 
fcr  several    10-year   magazine   subscriptions. 

FrtLL    PRICE    IMPRESSION 

In  the  two-pay  scheme,  the  cash  payment 
to  the  salesman  often  Is  represented  as  tl;e 
full  price  of  the  subscrlptlcn.  Its  only  later 
that  th-  unhappy  subscriber  reads  the  re- 
ceipt and  discovers  that  no  magazines  win 
be  fcrthccmlng  until  addlticnai  money  is 
sent  to  the  publisher. 

The  pald-diirlng-servlce  contracts  usually 
arc  for  long-term  sub.icrlptlons.  four  or  five 
years  rr  even  more  Payment  Is  spread  over 
24  to  30  months  after  the  downpayment  and 
covers  four  to  elttht  or  mere  dlfterent  maga- 
zines. 

Theoretically,  the  principal  advantage  of 
the  PDS  plan  Is  that  It  can  be  paid  en  the 
InstTllmenr  plan  r.nhcr  th-^n  In  en?  lump 
sum.  but  that  pitch  Isn't  usually  considered 
enough  of  a  door-opener. 

That's  where  the  trouble  starts.  Subscrib- 
ers are  led  to  believe  t'tey're  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing,  that  the  magazines  are 
free  and  they  only  have  to  pay  postage  cr 
handling  charges,  although  that's  banned 
by  the  PDS  code. 

fi;5  PACK^^.E 

A  Mexican-American  mother  of  three  who 
told  the  salesman  she  couldn't  read  English 
was  sold  a  $125  package  of  subscriptions.  She 
was  promised  If  she  signed  a  piece  of  paper 
she  would  receive  a  gift  TTie  paper  was  a 
contract  and  she  never  got  the  gift. 

Another  widely  used  door-opener  frowned 
on  by  the  PDS  code  Is  the  phony  quiz.  One 
woman  said  she  was  called  and  asked  where 

she   gGt  the   most   nevro.    \Vheii   6lie   klddlngly 

said   the   Bible,  the  caller   told  her  she  had 
won— but  didn't  say  what. 

In  a  matter  of  minutes,  a  salesman  from 
the  International  Maga?lne  Servl?e  of  the 
Mia  Atlantic  Inc  .  a  Hearst  organization,  was 
at  her  door  telling  her  that  what  she  hart 
won  was  a  group  of  magazine  subscrlptlonr. 
All  she  had  to  pay  was  a  small  "handling" 
charge.  She  told  the  salesm.in  she  didn't  want 
any  magiizlnes  but  he  said  she'd  won  them 
and  had  to  pay.  She  was  stuck  with  a  bill 
for  $112. 

raXE    MAGAZINES 

The  gimmick  that  caught  a  newcomer  to 
a  New  Jersey  town  was  a  "welcome"  phone 
call.  No  sooner  had  she  said  hello  than  the 
caller  said  someone  would  be  stopping  by  to 
welcomt  her  further. 

Her  visitor  told  her  If  she  subscribed  to 
Life  magazine  through  Family  Publications 
Service,  Inc.,  she  would  receive  four  other 
magiizines  free.  When  she  finally  figured  it 
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out-long  after  she  had  signed  the  ^nfact- 
she  d  scovered  that  Instead  of  P»y"^B^»^°"^ 
',23  for  the  magazine  Pacljage^  as  she  had 
figured    It.    she    now    must    pay    $108    ana 

^^ney'^^oniended  In  a  House  statement 
thrrihe'r^t  cause  "  of  deceptive  practices 
In  mag-Llne  subscription  selling  is  corporate 
oressure  for  high  volume  sales. 

He  singled  oSt  magazine  sales  companies 
Which  arl  subsidiaries  of  Cowles  Commur^- 
catiohs  because  of  the  "l^ge  volume  of  com- 
riMints  thev  have  generated  and  the  sub- 
^taLt-I  n'limber  of  fndividuals  fa-mar  wUi. 
Cowles'  operations  who  have  assist^  m  my 
investigation."  But  many  of  the  same  c  r 
cumstances  apply  to  other  magazine  sales 
organizations,  he  said. 

•With  relatively  few  exceptions  he  said 
••men  who  entered  into  contractual  agree 
ments    to    operate    subscription   sales    fran- 

Thls^  for  a^  of  a  ""'«''"  ^^  ^^^'^J^^a't 
sldiarles  which  have  been  '"  «P"\^'°"J^ 
one  time  or  another  since  1955  have  seen 
their  entire  business  seized  by  cowies. 


TRAPPED    BV    DEBTS 

■■Virtually  all-at  some  point  before  their 
downfall-found  themselves  capped  by 
debts  They  could  accept  the  demise  of  their 
bu^^rand  lose  their  shirts  financially.  Or 
they  could  bow  to  the  pressures  applied  by 
corLr^W  agents  to  attain  higher  sales  pro- 
duc^on  by  Whatever  means  possible,  meant 
trickery  deception  and  fraud 

•Ineviubly  by  whatever  means  possible, 
meant  trickery,  deception  and  fraud. 

Rooney  said  some  ex-dealers  had  given  htm 
copies  of  deceptive  and  fraudulent  sales  talks 
Which  they  cuimed  had  come  ^^lalf  wUh 
directors  and  other  corporate  officials  with 
specific  instructions  to  use  the  misleading 
spiels  to  boost  sales.  v,„„„,i. 

He  contended  that  dealer  loans,  borrow- 
ing rights  and  interest  charges  have  been 
•  manipulated  by  corporate  officials  to  force 
dealers  to  use  trickery  to  increase  sales^ 

And  he  concluded  that  a  company  which 
••certainly  exercises  an  overwhelming  degree 
of  control  over  every  other  aspect  of  its 
franchise  operations"  should  also  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  sales  practices  of  its  deal- 

^"speaklng  for  Cowles.  J.  S.  Kelly  of  the 
legiTdepartment  said  he  had  never  Icnown 
of  a  dealer  "terminated"  for  not  meeting  ills 
sales  quota  as  long  as  he  keeps  his  financial 
affairs  in  order  and  solicits  a  reasonable 
amount  of  business.  

Kelly  emphasized  that  the  top  manage- 
ment of  Cowles'  subscription  agencies  Is 
determined  to  proceed  at  all  costs— even  at 
the  expense  of  circulation— to  improve  sales 
and  collection  methods. 

The  Cowles  subsidiaries,  he  reported,  are 
being  consoUdated  in  order  to  police  the 
operations  of  the  dealers  more  efficiently.  In 

the  consolidation,  several  hlgber-ranking  ol- 

ficials  have  left. 

NAMES  SOUOHT 

Answering  Rooney's  allegation  that  re- 
gional directors  are  furnishing  bad  sales 
spiels  to  dealers.  Kelly  said  he  had  tried 
w-ithout  success  to  get  the  name  of  any  of- 
ficials Who  may  have  done  this.  Neverthe- 
less, he  said  studies  are  now  underway  to 
make  the  volume  of  sales  less  Important  In 
figuring    the    compensation    of    regional    dl- 

'^'^KeUy  reported  that  a  field  auditing  force 
Is  now  checking  on  the  sales  and  collect  ng 
activities  of  franchised  dealers  and  calling 
on  new  subscribers  to  see  if  they're  satis- 
fied and  to  and  out  what  was  said  to  them 
by  the  salesman. 

A  principal  target  for  Rooney  has  been  the 
practice  of  Including  gift  subscriptions  in 
the  total  cost  of  the  subscribers  contract. 
Under  this  procedure,  a  subscriber  designates 
a  friend  or  relative  to  be  given  a  subscrip- 
tion to  Look  magazine  as  a  gift  from  him. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cirr  TO  STRANGERS 

Rooney  charges  that  some  subscribers  have 
been  billed  for  one  or  more  gl^'/^^^^/'P^ 
tions  to  people  whose  names  were  plucked 
f  om  telephone  directories.  The  unwitting 
donors,  according  to  Rooney.  were  short- 
changed on  the  length  °f, '•heir  own  sub- 
scriptions to  pay  for  the  gift  and  earn  bo- 
nuses  lor  salesmen. 

Using  ledger  sheets  supplied  by  ex-dea,e.^^ 
Boonev-  wrote  to  50  subscribers  Packed  at 
random  and  asked  if  they  '^new  they  liad 
paid  for  gift  subscription  and  if  t»je>  ^"^* 
the  person  listed  as  the  recipient  of  the  gift 

^°None  of  those  who  responded  was  aware 
he  was  paving  for  a  gift  subscription  and 
onlv  one  identified  the  recipient  as  a  rela- 
tive" she  had  designated.  As  one  womaii  put 
It.  when  asked  if  she  knew  ^he  recipient, 
■i   don"t   know    he   or   she    from    Adam    and 

Kelly  said  Cowles  Is  now  reviewing  the  gift 
subscription  practice.  Mean'a-hlle,  he  re- 
torted the  company  is  telling  dealers  to 
make  sure  the  subscribers  know  they  are 
Sng  for  the  gifts  and  that  the  recipients 
get  cards  saying  who  is  sending  ^he  gi". 

The  ledger  sheets  Rooney  used  to  track 
down  gift  subscriptions  date  back  to  1963, 
but  a  current  case  of  a  mis-used  gift  sub- 
scription turned  up  in  a  complaint  to  The 

^TraUroad°  conductor  complained  of  being 
dunned  for  $152.93  on  a  magazine  contract 
he  had  never  signed.  .. 

"They  are  threatening  to  sue  me,  he 
wrote  "I  received  a  long  distance  call  from 
rhem  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  threatening  to 
attach  my  check."  „».„„» 

investigation  developed  that  the  contract 
was  allegedly  signed  on  a  day  ^hen  the  con- 
ductor wasn"t  even  In  town  and  a  gift  sub- 
scription was  included  for  a  "^an  whose  name 
and  APO  address  number  meant  nothing  to 

^'cowles  said  the  dealer  who  handled  that 
obviously  forged  contract  has  been  ter- 
minated." 
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THE     HARD.     H.ARD     SELL-2:      "FREE""     SUBSCIP- 

TioNS  TO  Magazines  Costly 
(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

••We  have  received  a  gift  certificate  today  in 
your  name  and  It  entitles  you  to.  .  .  ^ 

-we  are  going  to  send  you,  entirely  at  our 
expense  .  .  ."  "For  answering  my  questions, 
I  am  going  to  send  you  .  .  ." 

Do  any  of  those  sound  familiar? 

They're  all  telephone  openers  to  sell  pack- 
ages of  magazine  subscriptions.  And  they  re 
afl  phonv  Ind  prohibited  by  the  self-reg- 
ulatmg  code  of  the  magazine  Industry  as 
somethlng-f or- nothing  glnunlcks 

The  industry  Is  trying  to  rid  Itself  of  decep- 
tive and  misleading  sales  pitches  at  a  time 
when  several  federal  agencies  are  investi- 
gating    magazine     subscription     selimg     and 

Ren   Fred  B.  Rooney,  D-Pa..  is  spearheading 
moves  for  more  protection  of  unwary  buyers 
The  telephone  spiels  are  cited  frequently 
by    complaints    as    the    reason    they    signed 
contracts  for  magazines  they  didn  t  want  at 
prices  they  couldn't  afford  to  pay. 
^Victims     writing     to     newspapers.     Better 
Business    Bureaus    and    Rooney    range    from 
fhe  easllv  confused  elderly  to  the  inexperi- 
enced   young,    from    busy    housewives    who 
md^t    stop    to    count    to    servicemen    who 
thought   they   were   getting  something   free^ 
Although  the  seif-regulaung  code  has  been 
in    effect    for    18    months,    spiels    implying 
something  for  nothing  are  still  being  used 
A  typical  spiel  promises  to  send  the  lucky 
recipient  five  magazines  "entirely  at  our  ex- 
oenM"  for  the  next  60  months. 
^  •!  know  this  is  kind  of  hard  to  believe, 
the  caller  acknowledges,  "bnt  we  malce  our 
money  on  the  Increased   circulation.  All  we 


ask  you  to  do  in  return  is  merely  cover  our 
editorial  and  sales  costs." 

That  cost,  the  prospect  Is  told,  's  Just  49 
cents  a  week  Nowhere  In  the  spiel  Is  the  total 
cost  mentioned-the  tidy  sum  of  $127  40 

The  industry's  code  doesn't  require  the 
entire  cost  of  the  contract  to  be  mentioned— 
figuring,  possibly  erroneously,  that  peopie 
can  multlplv-but  it  speciflcally  forbids  so- 
licitors to  represent  that  the  cost  is  simply 
to  cover  postage  and  handling  charges  and 
that  the  magazines  are  free.  K.v,iM^r, 

The  sellers  got  around  that  prohibition 
so  last  that  the  codes  administrator  issued 
a  bulletin  citing  all  the  forbidden  variations 
of  the  sales  pitch. 

Thus  solicitors  are  not  supposed  to  sa'. 
subscribers  only  have  to  pay  "the  cost  of 
postage  and  wTapping'  or  "the  cost  of  inal.- 
ing  and  handling"  or  make  any  of  these 
statements: 

■Due  to  postage  regulations,  you  must  pay 
X  cents  per  week  ■  Or  "There  is  a  maiUng 
charge  required  by  federal  law  (or  inter- 
State  commerce)"".  Or  "Since  posUge  costs 
cannot  be  controlled  by  pubUshers.  you  must 
pav  them."  Or  ""You  pay  a  few  cents  a  week 
which  Just  covers  what  it  costs  the  girls  in 
the  office  to  handle  the  magazines.""  Or  "  Just 
return  to  us  a  printing  and  editorial  cost 

Then  there's  the  reverse  twist  which  also 
has  been  outlawed:  "We  are  not  asking  you 
to  pav  the  postage  and  handling  charges  and 
your  payment  will  be  only  X  amount  a  week 
Or  "voii  will  pav  X  amount  a  week,  we  wl.l 
pay  the  postage  and  see  that  these  maga- 
zines are  delivered  to  you."" 

SPCBIOtJS  QtnzzES 
The  code  also  forbids  the  spurious  '"quiz" 
which   winds   up   with   the   caller   promising 
to  send  magazine  subscriptions  as  a  reward 
"for  answering  my  questions." 

It  doesn"t  seem  to  be  much  of  a  come-on. 
but  It  can  confuse,  as  this  New  Jersey  woman 
complained: 

""I  was  called  on  the  telephone  and  told  my 
name  was  chosen  for  the  lucky  one  I  was 
supposed  to  get  five  different  magazines  if 
Id  answer  a  question:  Where  do  you  get  the 
most  ads  from?  I  said  the  paper.  Then  .she 
named  the  magazines  Id  be  getUng  and  also 
a  free  subscription  to  anyone  I  chose  to  gi\e 

•I  told  her  I  did  not  want  any  magazines. 
But  she  said  Id  get  them  regardless.  Then 
she  said.  Only  58  cents  ...  not  saying  at 
first  a  week.  But  she  meant  a  week  and  I 
thought  a  month. 


ORDER    '"TELEGRAPHED"" 

"In  a  very  short  time,  a  man  appeared  '>t 
mv  door  '  .  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  the 
m'agazines.  He  said.  Its  too  late  now.  They 
already  telegraphed  the  order  to  Baltimore 

•He  said.  "Sign  your  name."  I  didnt  want  to 
but  he  said  "You  have  to  sign." "" 

He  was  using  a  gambit  frequently  used  by 
unscrupulous  salesmen  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  a  contract  that  hasn't  been  signed 

vet  is  a  binding  document.  In  a  variation  of 

this  another  woman  wrote:  "He  insisted 
that  mv  name  had  already  been  put  in  a 
computer  and  I  must  take  the  magazines 

Even  more  deceptive  are  the  tricks  sales- 
men  use   to   get   signatures  on  contracts 

In  one  of  a  number  of  complaint  letters 
Rooney  has  received  about  salesmen  for  the 
international  Magazine  Service  of  the  M  d- 
Atlantlc,  Inc.  in  Baltimore,  a  woman  wrote. 
"■I  thought  I  was  signing  to  enter  a  sweep- 
stakes and  as  it  ended  up  I  had  signed  a 
contractat  almost  $7  a  month.  If  I  were  to 
pay  the  contract  in  full.  It  would  add  up  to 
over  $200.  ^  , 

■I  am  receiving  threat  letters  in  the  mail 
and  it  is  beginning  to  be  a  nuisance.  I  must 
be  receiving  every  magazine  there  is  and 
I  think  anyone  who  would  knowingly  sign 
a  contract  such  as  this  would  ^e  crazy 

A  widow  on  social  Security  told  of  being 
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roused  out  of  a  sjck  bed  to  answer  the  door, 
where  a  young  man  told  her  she  had  won 
subscriptions  to  several  magazines.  He  asked 
for  her  signature  on  a  piece  of  paper.  When 
she  told  him  she  pouldn't  read  without  her 
glasses,  he  read  tb  her  So  she  signed  and 
found  herself  "om^ltted  to  pay  $180. 

SICNATUREJ  NONCANCELLABLE 

Another  woman  s thought  she  was  signing 
a  receipt  for  some  "gift  boolts."  ahe,  too, 
signed  without  reading  and  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  nonciinceUablb  magazine  contract 

Actually  from  lhe  lime  the  magazine 
code  became  effective,  contracts  could  be 
canceled  either  at  the  lime  of  vert.'icatlon  of 
the  contract  or  In  writing  within  72  hours, 
whichever  was  later 

The  trouble  was  tnat  salesmen  didnt  want 
to  lose  commissions!  and  some  dealers  didn't 
want  to  give  up  sjJes  so  they  made  a  se- 
provlslon  Even  a  year 
approved,  contracts  still 
Thl.s  contract  cannot  be 
canceled"  or  'This  contract  is  not  subject 
to  cincellatlon 

Finally,  In  April  lb69,  all  agencies  partlc- 
Paid-Durlng-Servlce  Code 
were  reminded  of  the  72-hour  provision  and 
asked  to  review  thefr  contract  forms  to  be 
sure  they  compiled 


cret  of   the  72-houi 
after  the  code  was 
bore   the   clause 


BvQn..so,  complal 


CoNTINlK.S 


US  about  the  old  con- 
tract with  Its  non  ;ancellable  clause  were 
still  trickling  In  months  later  . 

'.  1  the  protests  center  on 
the  efforts  of  the  subscription  agencies  to 
collect  what's  due  tnem  under  the  contract. 

Sometimes  subscribers  stop  paying  be- 
cause they're  not  getting  the  magazines  and 
see  no  reason  to  bay  for  nothing.  Other 
times,  their  circumstances  have  changed  and 
they  feel  they  can't  afford  a  luxury  when 
they're  having  difficulty  paying  for  neces- 
sities. 

On  occasion,  they  want  out  before  the  first 
magazine  arrives.  They  try  to  return  the 
"g.fts"  and  refuse  the  magazines  but  they 
can't  escape  the  bill  collector  Garnishment, 
court  action  and  ruined  credit  are  threat- 
ened In  progressively  harsher  terms 

The  mother  of  a  22-year-old  .serviceman 
told  this  anguished  story: 

In  February  196B,  while  her  son  was  an 
officer  candidate  at  Ft.  Benning,  he  and  his 
wife  were  sold  subBcrlptlons  to  eight  maga- 
zines by  the  Franklin  Readers  Service,  Inc., 
of  Washington,  D.C. 

They  paid  a  deposit  of  $4.98.  Then  for  the 
next  29  months,  they  were  to  pay  $14.95  a 
month  for  a  total  of  $438.53. 

The  week  after  they  signed  up.  the  mother 
wrote,  the  boy  was  dropped  from  OCS  and 
later  ordered  to  Vietnam. 

On  April  9,  before  leaving  for  Vietnam,  he 
wrote  the  subscription  agency  and  Its  pay- 
ment department  telling  of  his  change  of 
status,  saying  he  couldn't  pay  for  the  maga- 
zines and  was  returning  the  gifts  which  had 
accompanied  his  subscription. 

DEMOTION    THREA'TENEO 

A  week  later,  after  he  had  left  the  country, 
his  Wife  received  a  long-dlstsuice  call  at  her 
Ohio  home  from  a  man  In  Washington  who 
threatened  to  have  the  soldier  demoted  If 
she  didn't  make  the  payments. 

And  a  week  after  that,  the  mother  was 
called  by  a  Washington  attorney  who  said 
"that  my  son  would  face  legal  proceedings 
that  would  affect  his  standing  in  the  Army, 
that  he  would  be  reduced  in  rank,  that  the 
contract  was  unbreakable  and  they  would 
have  to  pay." 

The  mother  complained  to  Rooney.  who 
called  it  to  the  attention  of  Robert  M.  Oos- 
horn.  administrator  of  the  Central  Registry's 
pald-durlng-servloe  section.  A  week  later, 
Franklin  Readers  Service  notified  the  young 
wife  that  the  contract  had  been  canceled. 

The  boy  may  never  have  learned  tbat  the 
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magazine    problem    was    resolved.    He    was 
killed  June  22 

There  are  other  abuses  which  show  up  re- 
peatedly In  complaint  letters.  Here  are  some 

of  the  most  flagrant: 

1.  Palling  to  complete  key  portions  of  the 
magazine  contract,  particularly  the  payment 
terms  and  the  period  of  time  each  subscrip- 
tion Is  to  run.  expressed  In  years,  months  or 
numbers  of  Issues. 

This  makes  It  possible  for  the  unscrupu- 
lous salesman  to  alter  It  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  months  a  subscription  Is  to  run  and 
Include  one  tr  more  hidden  "gift  subscrip- 
tions" on  which  lie  gets  a  cash  bonus. 

The  pr.ictlce  Is  known  as  "shaving"  the 
contract  and  the  subscriber  doesnt  know 
he's  been  shirt -changed  until  the  magazines 
st'p  .Trrlvlng 

2  Substantially  overcharging  the  sub- 
srrlbrr  f  r  the  magazines  he  ordered,  thereby 
"watering  "  the  rontract 

3  Feigning  handicaps  or  using  similar 
sympathy  appeals  to  promote  sales  and  using 
abusive  language  to  housewives  who  refuse 
to  biry. 

4  Ml.vrepresentlng  the  size  of  the  monthly 
pavnient  cr  the  fact  that  payment  of  the  five- 
year  subscription  must  be  completed  In  24 
to  29  months. 

TifK    Hard.    H^rd   Sell-  3 :    Pt'SHT   M\(;a7.ine 
Salesman  Mtst  Be  Hanolko  CAtrrlocsLT 

(By  Mlrian-  Ottenberg) 

How  can  you  get  the  magazines  you  want 
without  being  prodded,  tricked  or  trapped 
Intj  subscriptions  you  don't  want  or  can't 
affcrd? 

The  magazine  industry  is  trying  to  rout 
out  the  salesmen  and  the  bosses  who  prey 
on  the  unwary.  Several  federal  agencies  are 
looking  into  possible  violations.  And  an  In- 
creasing number  of  states  are  establishing 
consumer  fraud  t)fflces  and  passing  ordi- 
nances aimed  especially  at  door-to-door  mag- 
azine selling 

But  when  a  magazine  subscription  s.iles- 
man  comes  Into  your  life  via  a  ringing  tele- 
phone era  knock  on  the  doer,  you  Ye  on  your 
own.  It's  up  to  you  to  stay  out  of  the  ranks 
of  unwilling,  unwitting,  unhappy  subscrib- 
ers. 

The  first  line  of  defense,  of  course.  Is  your 
common  sense,  an  operative  sales  resistance 
and  a  flat  refusal  to  be  rushed  Into  signing 
anything. 

TWO-WAY     SOPHISTICATION 

As  a  study  of  magazine  complaints  reveals, 
however,  when  consumers  become  more 
sophisticated  so  do  the  schemes  to  separate 
them  from  their  money. 

These  do's  and  don'ts  should  help  you 
avoid  falling  for  magazine  selling  schemes 
prohibited  by  the  industry  but  practiced  by 
some  of  lis  salesmen: 

Watch  out  for  the  magazine  salesman  who 
asks  you  to  sign  his  "route  book"  to  show  he 
called  at  your  home,  or  the  one  who  wants 
you  to  sign  a  "receipt"  for  a  gift  of  green 
stainps  or  some  other  bonus  offering.  Read 
before  you  sign.  It  may  be  a  trick  to  get  your 
slgnaiure  on  a  magazine  contract. 

Be  skeptical  of  the  young  man  who  says 
he's  earning  points  toward  a  college  scholar- 
ship by  selling  magazine  subscriptions.  Too 
often,  the  only  points  he's  earning  are  com- 
missions and  the  only  time  he  goes  near  a 
college  campus  is  to  sell  subscriptions. 

And  don't  be  misled  by  the  salesman  with 
a  real  or  feigned  handicap.  Sympathy  appeals 
are  frowned  on  by  reputable  subscription 
agencies  who  believe  magazines  should  be 
sold  on  their  merits,  not  out  of  frequently 
misplaced  sympathy.  If  your  visitor  turns 
nasty  when  you  refuse  him,  slam  the  door 
and  call  the  police.  They'll  want  to  know 
about  him. 

If  you're  going  to  subscribe,  make  sure 
your  carbon  copy  of  the  contract  is  tilled  out 
completely    before    you    sign    the    original. 
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Insist  that  the  contract  include  not  only  the 
names  o^  the  magazines  you  want,  but  also 
the  number  of  Issues  of  each,  the  down  pay- 
ment, the  payment  per  month,  the  number 
pf  months  over  which  you  make  payments, 
the  number  of  months  thereafter  durlnc; 
which  you  continue  to  receive  magazines 
and  the  total  price. 

If  the  contract  has  any  incomplete  sec- 
tions, you're  inviting  "shaving" — a  trick  by 
which  the  number  of  Issues  of  some  mag- 
azines you  ordered  is  cut  down  and  the 
salesman  makes  himself  an  extra  bonus  at 
your  expense.  Either  he  Inserts  In  your  con- 
Irict  "gift  subscriptions"  lo  complete 
strangers  or  he  Includes  a  subscription  to  a 
mapazlne  you  didn't  order  'i'ou  may  think 
It's  free  but  you're  paying  for  It 

When  the  opening  pitch  is  made  In  a  tele- 
phone call,  take  the  time  to  ask  questions 
and  do  some  mulilplyln<^  before  you  agree 
to  lei  a  salesman  vl.sit  you  to  clinch  the  deal. 
If  lhe  salesman  says  you'll  get  all  those 
niaijazlnes  for  Just  pennies  a  day  or  so  much 
a  week,  don't  settle  for  that.  Ask  how  much 
you  will  be  expected  to  pay  each  mouth  be- 
cause thal's  the  figure  that  counts  Don't 
divide  your  cost  over  the  entire  length  of  lhe 
con'r.ict  because  you  have  to  be  paid  up 
halfway  through  the  life  of  your  sub- 
scriptions. 

Don't  flgn  any  contract  until  you've  read 
fend  understood  all  of  It.  Remember  that  the 
unscrupulous  salesman  will  head  for  the 
busle-.t  person  In  the  ctTlce  f>  mike  his  pitch 
because  the  busy  man  is  least  likely  to  read 
the  fine  print  And  on  home  visits,  that  kind 
of  .salesman  will  reach  the  housewife  while 
she's  rushing  lo  fix  dinner  and  signs  fasi  to 
get  rid  of  him 

Too  often,  complainants  say  they  didn't 
bother  to  re.'id  the  contract  until  their  pay- 
ment book  arrived  and  they  found  out  how 
much  they  h.id  to  p.iy.  By  that  time,  the  72- 
hour  cancellation  period  is  long  past  and 
they're  stuck 

Make  sure  to  read  the  "receipt"  given  you 
by  the  door-to-door  salesman  In  exchange  for 
your  cash  He  may  have  tucked  it  aw.iy  In  an 
envelope  but  open  and  read  it  before  he 
leaves  It  m.ty  and  often  does — say  that  you 
must  send  the  balance  of  your  p.iyment  to 
the  sales  agency  before  the  m.agazines  start 
coming.  He  may  have  represented  the  cash 
you  gave  him  as  payment  in  full  but  what 
he  handed  you  w.is  not  a  receipt  at  all  but  a 
mail-in  coupon 

If  you've  signed  a  pald-durlng-servlce  ccn- 
tract.  talk  over  your  contract  in  detail  with 
the  person  from  the  subscription  agency  who 
calls  to  verify  it  Make  sure  you  understand 
the  terms.  If  you  don't  want  it.  that's  the 
time  10  say  so. 

The  venfler  m.iy  tell  you  it's  too  late  to 
c-incel  but  don't  you  believe  It  And  don't 
believe  verbal  assurance  that  you  can  change 
the  terms  or  cancel  any  time  you  want.  It 
can't  be  done,  as  the  collection  agency  will 
be  the  first  lo  tell  you. 

When  your  payment  book  arrives,  make 
sure  the  number  of  coupons  coincides  with 
your  contract.  One  East  Coast  subscription 
agency  is  known  to  have  Inserted  one  or  two 
extra  coupons  In  many  payment  bocks  ov»r 
the  past  two  years. 

If  yours  Is  a  25-payment  plan,  your  coupon 
book  should  contain  24  coupons.  Your  down 
p:iyment  was  or  should  have  been  deducted- 

Keep  a  detailed  record  of  how  many  issues 
of  how  many  magazines  you're  supposed  to 
receive;  the  dates  you  started  receiving  them 
and  how  much  you  have  paid. 

Before  you  do  business  with  a  nnigazine 
salesman  in  your  home,  ask  to  see  his  Central 
Registry  Identiflcatlon  card  as  well  as  his 
license  to  sell  door  to  door  in  your  com- 
munity. If  he  doesn't  have  either,  refuse  to 
deal  with  him. 

If  the  salesman  tells  you  your  subscripUon 
will  help  buy  wheelchairs  for  a  veterans  hoe- 
pltal  or  benefit  a  local  scholarship  fund  or 
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charitable  cause,  check  11  out  with  the  Better 
Bu^nei  Bureau  or  the  organization  being 
?i^,neflUed  "  It  may  be  all  news  to  them. 

^Tfou^elleve  you  have  been  duped  into 
sienlng  a  contract  for  magazines  you  donl 
wint  Isk  the  Better  Business  Bureau  for  a 
magazine  complaint  form.  If  the  BBB  co" 
^dfS our  complaint  Justified,  it  will  be  for- 
warTed  to  the  subscription  agency  Involved, 
The  central  Registry  of  M^^^^'^f^f  ""^^'^P; 
tion  solicitors  and  the  NaUonal  Better 
Business  Bureau.  „^„ioints 

Right  now.  the  most  frequent  complaints 
reaching  The  SUr's  Action  Line  come  from 
peSe  who  have  paid  for  their  magazine  sub- 
scriDtlon  gotten  their  canceled  checks  back. 
t^aiC  more  than  three  months  written  to 
The  publishers  and  still  have  heard  nothing- 
no  response,  no  magazines. 

some  complainants  are  ^°"tlng  fraud 
but  a  more  likely  explanation  is  that  the  in 
crease  in  subscribers  is  breaking  down  the 
creX  machinery  for  processing  subscrlp- 
WonrB^ause  thl  magazine  Publishers  can  t 
get  enough  competent  m»"f "' ^'if fj^ 
moving  into  computerized  systems  and  they 
6ay  It  takes  time  to  get  the  bugs  out. 

If  you've  written  the  publisher  without 
succeL,  try  writing  to  the  Central  RegUtry 
of  Magazine  Subscription  SoUcltors  575  l^x 
ington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022  You 
miy  get  only  a  card  acknowledging  receipt  o 
>w  complaint,  but  that's  more  than  you 
got  from  the  publisher. 

FASTER    DELIVERY 

And  sooner  rather  than  much  later,  you'll 
get  your  magazines. 

But  what  about  the  ones  who  don  t  get 
their  magazines  because  of  fraud  in  the  sell- 
ing or  didn't  want  them  in  the  first  place? 
Rep  Fred  B.  Rooney.  U-Pa  ,  was  asKea 
what  answers  he  has  for  all  the  complaints 
he  has  gotten. 

He  believes  policing  of  the  magazine  In- 
dustry could  be  done  either  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  or  a  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs  If  either  were 
given  the  tools  for  effective  enforcement. 

Meanwhile,  he  intends  to  cosponsor  a  de- 
ceptive practices  act  which  would  provide 
authority  for  a  federal  regulatory  agency  to 
get  temporary  Injunctions  to  halt  practices 
which  the  agency  believes  are  deceptive  or 
fraudulent. 

Rooney  said  he  also  will  Introduce,  ■with 
slight  revision,  a  bill  sponsored  by  Sen  Pm- 
llD  Hart  D-Mlch..  known  as  the  Fairness 
in  Franchising  Act.  Since  Rooney  contends 
that  some  franchlsed  magazine  dealers  are 
forced  to  resort  to  deceptive  practices  to 
keep  their  franchises,  he  proposes  to  add  a 
provision  prohibiting  the  P"ent  crganlza- 
lion  from  disavowing  its  responsibility  for 
the  use  of  lawful  business  practices. 

REVISED    BILL    PLANNXD 

m  addition,  he  will  introduce  a  revised 
version  of  the  Door-to-Door  Sales  Act  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress  but 
tailed  to  win  House  consideration. 

The  measure,  authored  by  Sen.  Warren 
Magnuson  D-Wash..  carries  several  provl- 
<;ions  which  Rooney  believes  would  offer  pro- 
tection against  deceptive  pracUces  of  some 
magazine  salesmen.  A  key  feature  of  the  bill 
is  the  establishment  of  a  72-hour  coollng-off 
period  during  which  the  consumer  can  cancel 
a  contract  for  goods  or  services  sold  door- 
lo-door. 

A  similar  provision  Is  carried  In  the  maga- 
vlne  code  under  which  the  major  subscrip- 
tion agencies  now  operate,  but  confused  cus- 
tomers don't  always  know  this  The  Magnu- 
son bill  requires  that  the  right  to  cancel  be 
printed  clearly  on  the  sales  contract. 

EXPIRATION     DATE3 

Roonev  plans  to  ask  the  publishers  them- 
selves to  act  to  reduce  the  llkeUhood  that 
consumers  can  be  misled  when  buying  maga- 
zine subscriptions.  If  voluntary  action  Isnt 
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forthcoming,  he  will  Introduce  legislation  to 

accompUsh  these  objectives:  „^Mr^^ 

First    to  clearly  Identify  on  each  address 

label  the  exact  month  and  year  when  a  sub- 

^"sS"dlT,'"toTm%Hnt  clearly  on  any  mail 
solicitation  of  subscription  renewals  the  ex- 
act month  and  year  the  subscriber's  current 
subscription  Is  to  expire. 

"While  I  have  serious  reservations  about 
itrenslne  of  door-to-door  salesmen  at  the 
S^e.el''  Rooney  added,  "a  local  solicitor 
i^ens  ng  law  often  Is  a  community's  only 
avauabll      defense      against      unscrupulous 

'"  ••Further.  It  Is  the  only  means  by  which 
a  local  community  can  determine  whether 
parens  invading  the  community  as  membe  s 
Cf  traveling  sales  crews  have  serious  crlml- 
nal  records. '• 


THE  HARD  Hard  Sell-4:  Model  Code  Would 

Cut   Deception 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

A  magazine  solicitor  with  a  long  criminal 

record  can  be  refused  a  Permlt  to  sell  sub- 

Ecrlptlons  in  Arlington  County,  Va..  but  c^ 

cross  the  line  Into  Fairfax  County  and  get 

a  permit  the  same  day. 

Alexandria  had  an  ordinance  to  weed  out 
criminals  among  door-to-door  salesmen,  but 
a  judge  called  the  key  sections  unconstltu- 
Uonal  and  now  Alexandria  police  aren  t  sure 

lust  how  far  they  can  go.  

'in  Falls  Church,  on  the  other  hand  police 
make  certain  a  salesman  has  a  clear  record 
before  giving  him  a  permit  to  soUclt  from 

door  to  door.  ,      . ,„ 

Nearby  Maryland's  protection  against  crlm- 

inal  or  fraudmlnded  magazine  solicitors  also 

depends  on  where  you  live. 

Montgomery  County  s^^^K^*)*"! ^  '" /°: 

llcltatlon    ordinance    in    August.    1968.    and 

complaints  have  dwindled. 

ONLT     a     CLEAHANCK 

But  next  door  in  Prince  Georges  County^ 
all  a  solicitor  needs  to  get  a  permit  <«  so»c'^ 
is  a  Clearance  from  District  police  and  some 

'''TnTlnTe  DUtrlct.  License  Superintend- 
ent C  T.  NotUngham  says  flatly.  "Washing- 
ton resident  are  not  "^lly  covered  apUnst 
unscrupulous  magazine  soUcltors.  The  law 
U  almost  unworkable  and  unenforceable. 

Informed  of  the  Washington  areas  split 
protection  against  door-to-docr  mag^ me 
salesmen  with  criminal  records  as  ^eU  as  the 
gaps  and  loopholes  In  present  law  Francis  B. 
Francois,  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Coun- 
cil of  Governments,  said  be  wUl  recommend 
a  model  code  for  the  enUre  area  to  cover 
docr-to-door  solicitation.  , 

•To  me  It  sounds  like  an  excellent  Idea^ 
he  said  "and  I  think  It  should  certainly  Be 
explored.  I'm  going  to  ask  the  «taff  to  do  the 
preliminary  work  and  bring  It  up  at  the  next 
meeting. 

A  TWO-EDGED  SWORD 

"A  model  ordinance  would  not  only  be  a 
protection  to  householders  and  an  aid  to  law 
enforcement,  but  would  be  a  help  to  legits 
mate  solicitors.  At  least  they  would  knov, 
what  requirements  they  must  meet  through- 
out the  area."  ,  „  .c 

On  the  state  level,  more  protection  also  is 
being  sought  against  solicitors  ^ho  make 
their    sales    through   deception    or   outright 

fraud.  .         .   ,.„ 

The  Virginia  Retail  Merchants  Association 
recommended  to  the  Virginia  General  As- 
sembly at  Its  last  session  a  door-to-door  sales 
act  similar  to  laws  recently  adopted  In  sev 
e-al  states.  The  bill  failed  to  pass  but  ^M 
be  introduced  again  at  the  next  session. 

Maryland  has  a  consumer  protecUon  law 
which  has  been  used  by  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Norman  Polovoy,  chief  of  the  con- 
sumer   protection    division,    to    set    aside    a 


number    of    magazine    contracts    where    tM 
consumer  has  been  misled. 

PAYMENT   REALITIEa 

Polovoy  considers  It  a  "serious  mlsrepre- 
sentatlon"  when  a  solicitor  tells  a  prospect 
She  has  to  pay  only  59  cent^  a  week  for 
five  vears'  worth  of  magazines  when  Bhe  act 
ually  will  have  to  pay  by  the  month  and  her 
payments  must  be  completed  In  two  years  or 
3oronths.  not  five  years.  This  Is  a  pr°^«f^^ 
followed    by    many    magazine    subscription 

''^ToTelp  consumers  who  buy  now  and  regret 
la^T  Polovoy  said  the  No.  1  legislation 
sought  by  the  Maryland  attorney  general 
is  a  measure  to  allow  a  ''a-hour  coollng-off 
neriod  He  acknowledged  that  the  code  whl^ 
^aga^lne  subscription  agencies  are  supposed 
^o  follow  allows  customers  72  h°u«  In  which 
to  cancel  their  magazine  contract,  but  he 
contended  the  subscription  companies  don  t 
aiwavs   live   up   to   the   code 

Throughout  the  Washington  area,  even  in 
the  communities  where  door-to-door  sal^- 
men  must  be  investigated  and  licensed, 
there's  this  one  big  gap  In  f  °t«;"°"^ 

If  the  salesman  comes  to  the  house  by 
■appolntmenl"  after  a  telephone  sollcaa- 
tlon  he  doesn't  have  to  be  Uceiised-^l- 
though  his  might  be  the  most  misleading 
n^t-h  and  the  contract  he  get^  may  be  much 
^o^e  costly  than  the  one  sold  by  the  door-io- 
door  salesman. 

"APPOINTMENT'    MISLEADING 

Even  the  Idea  of  an  "appointment"  may 
be  mlsleadlng.^e  householder  'or  Instance 
mav  lust  agree  to  be  home  to  receive  a  gift 
^  200  ie^  trading  stamps  for  answering 
a  phony  quiz,  but  she's  a  captive  audience 

'°\n  re'CActomclals  say  that  for  several 
yeLrs  because  of  a  lower  court  decision,  they 
haven't  required  licenses  for  salesmen  who 
come  by  prior  appointment.  The  corporation 
counsel's  office  now  says  a  test  case  will  be 

"rcp  Fred  B.  Rooney.  D-Pa  .  who  has  been 
crusading  for  tighter  control  over  maga^ne 
solicitation,  has  told  District  officials  that  If 
they  feel  new  law  is  needed  to  control  sales 
abuses,  he  would  be  glad  to  sponsor  it. 

Rooney  also  brought  up  the  question  of  li- 
censing salesmen,  including  those  w-ho  make 
prior  appointments,  when  he  sent  Fairfax 
County  officials  a  statement  supporting  a 
proposed  Fairfax  County  solicitation  ordi- 
nance. 

TRICKERY    INVITED 

He  said  failure  to  consider  door-to-door 
sales  which  result  from  prior  appointments 
"has  been  the  downfall  of  other  comniunl- 
tles'  attempts  to  stamp  out  trickery  by  door- 
to-door  salesmen." 

He  urged  that  the  proposed  ordinance  be 
extended  to  cover  all  door-to-door  salesmen 
"^^ethVr  or  not  such  Individuals  are  re- 
s^ondmg  to  appointments  with  householders 
or  other  Individuals  pre-arranged  by  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  correspondence  and  other 
means  of  communication.' 

Rooney  noted  that  in  the  DL^trlct.  because 
prior  appointments  are  "eluded  only  six 
salesmen  have  registered  out  of  the  hun- 
dreds working  the  city  every  year. 

While  none  of  the  communities  In  the  area 
require  licensing  of  salesman  who  come  by 
prior  appointment,  no  matter  how  Atmsy  is 
Ihelr  excuse  for  an  appointment,  most  Jurls- 
d^cuons  are  better  off  than  Fairfax  County 
when  it  comes  to  protection  against  crimi- 
nals masquerading  as  magazine  salesmen. 

RECORD    CHECKED 

in  most  nearby  counties,  some  check-- 
sometimes  a  very  detailed  one  is  na^eo,^ 
solicitor's  record  before  a,  "cense  is  Issu^^  In 
Fairfax  however,  a  solicitor  gets  finger- 
printed but  then  IS  able  to  go  out  soliciting 
without  any  waiting  period  to  determine  U 
he  has  a  record. 
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By  the  time  tls  fingerprint  record  comes 
back  from  the  FBI.  he  has  already  done  what- 
ever he  came  to  do  and  has  left  the  area.  He 
may  have  used  his  time  to  "case  the  area  for 
a  housebreaking  gang  or  may  have  used  hla 
solicitor's  Ucmae  to  gain  entry  to  homea 
where  he  could  hlch  whatever  wasn't  locked 
up. 

Fairfax  poUc*  who  know  the  kind  of 
people  they  are  now  required  to  license  have 
been  pleading  fOr  an  ordinance  that  allows 
them  enough  time  to  complete  a  record  check 
on  applicants  fof  licenses 

They  believe  tlhere  should  be  a  15-day  wait- 
ing period  before  a  license  is  issued,  a  bond 
such  as  Is  required  In  other  Jurisdictions  and 
the  right  to  refuse  a  license  to  any  one  with 
a  criminal  record. 

SEVENTY-FOUR    RECORDS    LISTED 

At  Rooney's  request,  Fairfax  County  Police 
Chief  William  U  Durrer  listed  74  criminal 
records  elected  at  random  from  those  who 
registered  with  oounty  police  to  solicit  mag- 
azine subscriptions  from  March,  1968,  to 
March.  1969. 

One  solicitor  operating  in  Fairfax  County 
had  a  record  of  unauthorized  use  of  a  car; 
four  counts  of  robbery,  fugitive  from  Justice, 
grand  larceny  and  escape  from  custody;  four 
counts  of  possession  of  narcotics  and  four 
counts  of  bank  robbery. 

Anotiher  had  four  counts  of  grand  larceny, 
theft  of  an  autconobile,  two  counts  of  petty 
larceny,  four  counts  of  possession  of  heroin 
and  armed  robbery. 

And  a  third  had  a  record  of  three  counts  of 
burglary,  felonious  assault,  manslaughter  by 
motor  vehicle  and  two  counts  of  carrying  a 
concealed  weapon. 

Others  had  been  charged  with  rape,  as- 
sault with  Intent  to  murder,  receiving  stolen 
property  and    •investigation  of  swindle." 

rOES    SHOW    UP 

"They  have  records  like  fugitives  from  San 
Quentin  and  here  they  are  running  around 
our  county,"  contmented  a  Fairfax  pwUce  of- 
ficial. 

"But  when  the  County  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors held  a  hearing  on  adoption  of  a  solici- 
tor's ordinance,  the  only  people  who  showed 
up  were  the  one»  against  it.  The  housewives 
who  want  protection  from  the  criminals  don't 
show  up." 

Officials  throughout  the  area  acknowledge 
that  even  the  beftter  ordinances  don't  assure 
that  residents  won't  be  taken  in  by  a  fast- 
talklng,  magazine  solicitor.  Nor  is  there  any 
guarantee  that  a  salesman  won't  persist  to 
the  point  of  harassment. 

These  pointers  should  help: 

Always  ask  to  see  a  magazine  solicitor's 
Central  Registry  identification  and  local 
permit  before  doing  business  with  him.  If 
he  doesn't  have  it.  siam  the  door  but  get  his 
automobile  license  number  and  call  ftollce. 

CALL  THE  POLICE 

Also  call  police  in  a  hurry  if  a  magazine 
salesman  becomes  abusive  or  threatening. 

If  you  feel  you  were  misled  or  deceived  into 
signing  a  magaaine  contract,  but  don't  dis- 
cover the  deception  until  after  the  72-hour 
cancellation  period,  you  can  ask  the  Wash- 
ington Better  Business  Bureau  for  a  com- 
plaint form.  If  the  BBB  considers  the  com- 
plaint Justified,  it  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
subscription  agency  and  the  Central  Registry. 
Chances  are  you'll  get  back  your  down  pay- 
ment and  relief  from  the  contract. 

Maryland  residents  with  a  Justified  com- 
plaint can  write  to  Norman  Polovoy,  chief  of 
the  consumer  protection  division,  Attorney 
General's  Office.  1207  Charles  Center.  Balti- 
more. Md..  21201.  Include  a  photocopy  of  the 
contract  and  a  letter  setting  forth  as  fully 
as  possible  what  was  said  to  you  before  you 
signed  the  contract. 

As  always,  your  eyes  are  your  best  protec- 
tion. Use  them  to  read  every  word  of  a  con- 
tract ijefore  you  ^Ign  It. 
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HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  6.  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  I  inseiied  into  the  Record  a  state- 
ment defending  the  position  of  the 
Smothers  Brothers.  Tom  and  Dick,  in 
light  of  their  dismissal  from  the  airwaves 
by  CBS. 

My  defense  was  not  solely  for  the 
Smotliers  Brothers,  but  usini?  them  as 
an  example  I  tried  to  point  out  some  of 
the  questionable  areas  of  television  cen- 
sorship occurring  today. 

I  am  today  inserting  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Dale  Moore,  president,  KGVO-TV, 
Missoula,  Mont.,  into  the  Record.  Mr. 
Moore's  position  is  well  taken  and  under- 
stood, and  although  I  cannot  agree  fully 
with  it.  I  feel  that  in  all  fairness,  his 
remarks  should  be  aired  for  public  con- 
sumption: 

NBC    ABC. 
Missoula.   Mont  .   October  28.   1969. 
Hon   Arnold  H  Olsen. 
Longicorth.  Office  Building, 
Wa.<ihtngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Arnold:  The  CBS-Television  Network 
and  its  affiliated  stations  w^ere  placed  in  a 
wholly  untenable  position  by  The  Smothers 
Brothers  at  a  time  when  the  nation's  view- 
ers were  exerting  utmost  pressure  upon  the 
FCC.  tlie  Congress,  networks  and  stations  to 
deliver  wholesome  family  entertainment. 

The  situation  can  be  likened  to  a  story 
which  Lincoln  told  to  explain  his  dismissal 
of  General  McClellan  as  Commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Lincoln  said  his  re- 
lationship to  McClellan  reminded  him  of  a 
man  whose  horse  reared  back  and  caught  his 
hoof  in  the  stirrup.  The  man  said  to  the 
horse:  "If  you're  going  to  get  on,  I'm  going 
to  get  off.'  Every  responsible  and  conscien- 
tious broadcaster,  whether  or  not  his  station 
was  affiliated  with  the  CBS  Network,  ap- 
plauded the  CBS  decision,  in  the  Smothers 
case,  to  dismount. 

Out  of  respect  for  your  position  and  rec- 
ognizing that  you  generously  grant  time  to 
all  who  seek  an  audience  with  you.  I  can 
appreciate  your  sympathetic  response  to  the 
forceful  and  convincing  presentation  made 
by  The  Smothers  Brothers  following  the  net- 
work's announcement  cancelling  their  con- 
tract and  their  network  program.  Broadcast- 
ers also  accede  that  the  entertainment  duo 
had  every  right  to  present  their  grievances 
to  the  press  and  to  Federal  oCBcials. 

As  Prank  Stanton.  President  of  CBS  has 
correctly  stated  in  a  nonrelated  but  similar 
matter,  however:  "The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act  places  upwn  each  broadcast  licen- 
see— including  the  network  companies  in 
their  capacities  as  licensees  of  the  stations 
they  own — a  responsibility  to  operate  In  the 
public  interest.  That  responsibility  Is  not 
delegable  " 

The  Smothers  embrogllo  was  obfuscated  in 
the  press  by  Insinuations  that  the  network 
was  displeased  with  the  brothers'  social  com- 
mentary. The  truth  is  that  the  brothers  had 
ceased  being  comedians  in  a  wholesome  sense 
and  their  programs  were  filled  with  blue  Jokes 
which  find  favor  in  night  clubs  but  have  no 
place  in  the  home. 

Literal  evidence  of  widespread  viewer  dis- 
pleasure with  the  Smothers  Brothers'  total 
unconcern  with  responsible  broadcast  prac- 
tices is  on  file  in  the  diary  archives  of 
American  Research  Bureau  at  Beltsvllle. 
Maryland.  13  miles  from  Washington.  West- 
ern Montana  viewers   voiced  particular  ab- 


horrance  to  the  leering  references  to  sexual 
excesses,  unlawful  use  of  drugs  and  unneces- 
sarily offensive  Smothers'  commentary.  Mon- 
tanans  are  not  prudes  nor  blue  noses.  The 
"frank  comments  made  by  these  Montana 
diarists  are  those  of  people  concerned  enough 
to  care.  While  they  recognize  the  desirability 
even  the  necessity,  of  having  a  fair  share  of 
entertainment  programs  appealing  In  the 
broadest  sense  to  youth,  at  the  same  time 
they  see  no  necessity  for  having  their  five. 
ten  and  fifteen-year-olds  confronted  with 
language  of  the  gutter 

Congress  and  the  Federal  Comm\inica- 
tlons  Commission  cannot,  on  the  one  hand, 
admonish  and  reprimand  broadcasters  for 
programming  which  violates  good  taste  and 
on  the  other,  to  condemn  them  for  exer- 
cising stewardship  and  controls  of  their 
own  volition.  Performers  on  television  are 
not  licensees  They  do  not  have  to  seek  li- 
cense renewals  every  three  years.  Yet  they 
mu.st  adhere  to  codes  and  good  program  prac- 
tice-; which  bind  the  broadcast  licensee  and. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  broadcaster  can- 
not delegate  his  responsibility — not  to  any- 
one and  certainly  not  to  the  Smothers 
Brothers. 

Broadcasters  today  are  staggering  under 
an  assault  of  criticism  from  every  quarter  It 
Is  unfair  and  illogical  to  sweep  ail  of  the 
world's  ills  under  television's  accessible  rug 
We  must  not  make  the  majority  of  respon- 
sible, conscientious  and  diligent  broadcasters 
whipping  boys  for  the  nation's  excesses 
Above  all.  Federal  regulatory  agencies  must 
guard  against  maintaining  double  stand- 
ards where  hroadcasting  is  concerned. 
Sincerely, 

Dale  G.  Moore, 

President. 


THE  FRATERNAL  ORDER  OF  POLICE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 31.  1969  John  Harrington,  national 
president  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Po- 
lice, delivered  a  statement  concerning 
what  the  fraternal  order  feels  should  be 
done  about  crime  and  the  role  of  the 
police  officer.  The  occasion  was  a  seminar 
held  at  the  circle  campus.  University  of 
Illinois  where  the  administrative  heads 
or  their  representatives  of  the  20  largest 
police  departments  in  the  United  States 
participated.  Mr.  Harrington,  a  resident 
of  my  native  city  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  national  head  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  since  1965. 1  came  to  per- 
sonally know  him  when  I  was  first 
elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  House 
of  Representatives  in  1954.  Ever  since.  I 
have  observed  the  desire  and  the  will  to 
fight  crime  more  effectively  and  to  help 
the  police  ofiBcer.  A  straightforward  in- 
dividual. John  Harrington  is  sometimes 
controversial.  No  one,  however,  can  ques- 
tion his  sincerity. 

I   think   my   colleagues   should  know 
about  his  attitudes  and  that  of  the  as- 
sociation he  heads,  and  I  therefore  enter 
his  remarks  of  October  31  in  the  Record: 
Statement  by  John  Harrington,  or  Phila- 
delphia, National   President  or  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  or  Police 
The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  Is  the  only 
truly  national  police  organization.  Founded 
In    1915.   the  FOP  today   has   approximately 
120.000  active  members,  located  In  43  states. 
Any    man.    or    woman,    from    patrolman    to 


rhlef  who  is  doing  active  police  work  on  a 
fua  time  basis  tori  municipal.  «tate  or  Fed- 
eral government  is  eligible  for  '««'"^^"^Pj„ 
"obviously,  a  primary  ";"«7"' °' "^Je  mo% 

i;farru^\i:ti:t:r?rb^ut^.rpTpworks 

'^Vhirg':rti"n^co,^c:^sUself  With  the 
.Ifimp^    the  FOP  officially  represents 

members  ot  tne  rwi-  ,^    hoodlum. 

things  which  ^^^/°^  'I    the    situation    in 

;^C-<^inTe^^nT^"i:^--l^get"worse  all  th^^^ 
\Te.  This  Commi^slon  reports  .ndt^hat 
commission  report.^  ^^"^''^'^nd  national 

of  bills  introduced  in  ^^\ll''^\^'l'' ^^^ev  is 
legislatures.  Laws  are  parsed  and^mcn^^^_ 

tnnds  to  help  do  It.  ^^  P°"^^  3„d  the  POP 
I^ndl  t^'^do'all  thafu  cak  t,  see  that  they 

L°f  POP  '^^o:  '111'  uT  w^lglU   hehlnd 
the   rur    wj"    „„_-„.._  law  enforcement. 
^'m,  ^rus^afeSw  taxld'^and  the  burden 
go^up  all  the  tlme.-yet.  curiously  enough^ 

'T?thfnrc.n?nrufco'^^^^^^^ 

^]HrH':t'^3rbCr^s^s-a71 

mies  are  de'^rlorating.  While  the.^  is  much 
talk  of  slums  and  poverty,  a  antral  factor 
!t  »>,;»  rieoftv  is  crime.  Insurance  costs  rise 
'l^c'a^^  orc'rtme.  Property  values  deteriorate 
because  of  crime.  Our  prison  population  in 
cr^^sef  steadily  and.  mind  yo^  the  inmates 
are  supported  by  the  taxpayers  There  is  a 
never-ending  discussion  of  steps  which 
Should  be  tiken   to  stimulate  the  economy 

\^Vr.  inrreftse  OUT  living  Standards.  But  If 
crtmecoudTe  curtailed,  'almost  every  sec^r 
o?  busmess  and  of  society  would  be  helped^ 

I  am  not  a  highbrow,  as  you  know.  But 
recenuy    I   had   called   to  my   attention   ^ 

art  c'e^n  a  magazine.  "-P-^^'^-fJ^^'Jow; 
cnrrtpd     as     a     spokesman     for     highbrows, 
written  by  a  man  named  Peter  Schrag^  the 
Utle  of"th^  piece  Is  TKe  Forgotten  Xmer^an^ 
And   who    in   the  opinion  of  Mr.  »c'»™8.  '^ 
fl^e  "Forgotten  American?"  He  Is  the  middle 
cf.^  American,  the  law-abiding  citizen  who 
a^  most  of  the  work  end  pays  most  of  the 
wxes^n   the   united   States   of   America.   In 
the  opinion  Of  the  author,  the  middle  class 
eenera  ly-and  this  Includes  many,  many  N>- 
l^^^ets    very    little    consideration.    -The 
L'^S^cl^^ay   tbe  bills  and   keep   the 
country  going  but  the  rich,  the  lnt«llectuau 


and  the  politicians,  or  many  of  them  at  least 
a"e  concerned  with  the  welfare  ''eclplents.  the 
crfminal  elements,  the  lawless  studen^  and 
demonstrators  and  "the'-s  who  wntrtbute 
little  to  the  general  good.  I  am  not  casting 
any  rcflection'at  those  on  welfare,  since  mo^t 
of  them  can't  help  having  to  take  fa^^ou^^ 
This  does  not  keep  me  from  agreeing  whole 
iip-irt^dlv  With  Mr.  Schrag. 

T  kn  w  pt  first  hand  that  the  burdens  of 
tne  police  officer  are  heavy  and  that  they  are 
i  icica  ir.g  every  day.  To  use  an  o.d  lamil  .  r 
p^a^;   we   ar/  overworked   and  ^f^'^ 
Actually.  i..t  a  recent  semln.r  "^ /he  FOP  in 
\ii.,nia  it  came  out  that  some  of  l.ic  po.ce 
iac   Te..e:u  were  geltmg  less  tn^n  the  niinl- 
;;;:»„'. age  scale  fixed   ^y  the  Federa    Go- 
crnmont.  In  city  after  city,  tie  P°,»^=  ''^[^^ 
IS  bclo«  itrengtn  and  atte:npt.s  to  re^'uil  tne 
numoers  of  officers  authorized  is  ^^-^^^^ 
U  e  rcas  .:.s  are  plain.  How  can  you  expe.t  a 
^|?.n  to  race  danger  daily^  to  ^.rkuiK^ir. - 

^?^.nnUy'lo;\^<^'conr^ablyl.sst.^ 
ti^.e    v.ages   which    m.ny    .^^embers   of    labor 

^^'■I^'^.^e\he  report  of  the  Presidents  Com- 
M  »so)l  en  Lau:  Er.f^rccmcnt  ip.  ni>- 
"•.^in  ..mall  ot.es  the  median  annua  pay  lor 
„  pairmian  is  .-4,600,  in  '--^ge  ^^'"  'V  r 
c-,i.o  TvDicallv.  the  maximum  iaU.ry  i  r 
'c-ir:^  lUU^osltions  is  less  than  H.OOO  over 
llic  starling  salary."  ,  ,,,„  itrt    l-as 

J  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  FBI.  l.as 
u/cn  quoted  as  .aymg  that  PoUce  pay^  on  the 
whole     is   S3   low   that   it   ccna.tu.es  a   ..a 

^'T'e^'^T' makes  its  own  study  of  police 
saurfes  and  working  conditions.  The  results 
are  embodied  in  an  annual  survey,  the  last 

^:.V:U  P---f-Vo^o'.^r"Fo^  efam  le. 
lifcmerSng  IrL^oaOOO  to  250,000  in 
nonul  iUon  the  maximum  salaries  for  patro  - 
Len  o  enllmes  are  below  *7.000  annually 
and  the  pay  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns  is 
unbelievably  small. 

As  I  have  stated,  one  of  the  major  aims 
offhe  FOP  IS  better  law  enforcement,  much 
better  enforcement,  in  fact.  Nowadays  the 
ohr^e  law  and  order,  has  been  twisted  In  an 
^ffcn  to  give  It  a  racist  tinge  The  FOP  favors 
law  andlrder.  with  ju-tlce.  if  >^u  wtsb.  But 
If  you  do  not  have  law  and  order  there  is  no 

^""A^first  step  towards  an  effective  law  and 
order  program  is  adequate  pay  and  satisfac- 
tory   working   conditions   for   P°"f^°^=^^^^ 
This  is  an  indispensable  step  and  one  which 
must  be  taken    Actually,  the  money  saved 
Trough  cm^lng  the  criminals  could  ofiset 
manv  times  the  costs  involved. 
'^No'ttoo  long  ago.  the  poUoe  "^  AU^ntown 
T>a    wpnt  to  various  civic  and  union  leaders 
^te^fthem  h"w  better  working  conditions 
Ind    more    pay    for    policemen    could    save 
mone^  in  th^end.  a  committee  of  civilians 
was   formed   to   press   for   adequate   salaries 
Tnd   improved    working    conditions     or   the 
nouce    'The  committee  proved  effective  and 
no   cesalarles  were  raised.  The  results  proved 
Lt  "acto^  to  all  but  the  criminal  element 
The  pom;e  forces  of  the  country  have  a 
sorS  of  difficulties.  I  don't  have  to  WU  you 
that  politics  and  pollUcians  in  many  cities 
have   interferred   with   the   poUce   and   have 
made  their  work  harder  and  things  easier  for 
the  criminal.  Percentage-wise,  more  crtme   s 
co^  «ed  by  Negroes  than  w»>'t*s,  partlcu- 
UrlTln  the  big  cities.  There  are  reasons  for 
this  which,  in  my  Judgment,  do  not  consti- 
tute a  reflection  of  the  Negro  race.  Yet,  as  I 
ha"  alS'y  indicated,  -any  i^UUclans  and 
some  Negro  spokesmen  have  taken  the  atti 
?^de  tha't  a  demand  for  law  and  orderjs  a 
racist  demand.  In  other  words    '^^  theUw  Is 
enforced,   more   Negroes   would   be   arreste^ 
percentage-wise,  in  some  areas  than  whites 
and  this  constitutes  racism. 

This  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  Mjejo^"^  «^ 
It  another  way,  there  ar«  more  Negroes  thw 


whites,  particularly  In  our  ^o-""f  ,^'ty 
^het^s,  who  are  victims  of  criminals  than 
whites.  There  Is  lltUe  question  that  this  is 
rhe  case  Consequently,  one  can  argue  con- 
vmcrngty  that  filure  to  enforce  the  law  con- 

stitutes  racism.  ,„,rf„rQ 

I'm  glad  to  say  that  some  Negro  leaders 
are  "cognizing  the  facts.  Late  In  December 
1968    the  New  York  branch  of  the  Nat  onal 
A^ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
people,  issued  a  statement  calling  emphati- 
cally lor  more  police  protection  for  Negrces 
in  the  city.  It  was  poinled  out  that  Negroes 
in  the  ghetto  areas  require  more  police  pro- 
te.tion'than  other  are.^  since  they  are  the 
most  frequent   victims  ■- f  cr.mc    One  of   t.ie 
spokesmen   lor   the    NAACP.   a   •"-»    "^"if^ 
Vincent  Baker,  was  quoted  .,s  saying    '  at  ^us 
oraanization  opposed  police  brui_amy  but  he 
added  significantly.  "It  is  not  police  bruta 
uy    that   makes   people   afraid   to   walk   the 
streets  at  night." 

I  do  not  condone  police  brutahty.  The  FCP 
,s  on  record  in  favor  of  the  -ost  courteous 
and  even  h..nded  law  enforcement  which  Is 
uosslble  and  enforcement  wMch  takes  no 
Account  of  race  or  religion.  Tae  dignity  o 
each  and  every  individual  should  be  re- 
!ne"ted  If  the  individual  w.ll  allow  i uch  re- 
boect  Nevertheless,  we  might  as  well  recog- 
nize that  the  cry  of  "poUce  brulahiy  is 
o  ten  a  smoke  screen,  raised  by  elements 
which  do  not  wish  eilectlve  law  enforcement, 
or  by  other  elements  for  political  re.>sons. 

Over  much  of  the  country  during  the  pwt 
few  years,  various  moves  to  harass  the  police 
have  been  made  and  seme  have  succeeded^ 
Mojt    of    the    attempts    to    crjr.'.e    "-cancel 
citizens    advisory    councils,    cr    commlllees^ 
to    supervise    the    police   cr    to    cicc.ntraiize 
police   administration    are    not   intended    to 
help  the  police   They  are  intended  to  in.im.- 
date   and   handicap   police   cfflcers.   to   make 
them   afraid   to   take   action   to   protect  the 
law-abiding    citizens.    The    polif.cians    who 
propose   or    back   such    advisory   f^^Ps   al- 
most   always    have    the    votes    o/    Negroes, 
Puerto  Rlcans,  or  In  seme  areas  of  the  couu- 
trv   the  votes  of  Mexican-Americans,  and.  of 
course  of  those  muddle-headed  people  who 
lav  all  the  blame  for  crime  upon  society. 

The  FOP  wants  to  work  with  citizen 
groups;  in  fact,  we  hope  to  establish  a  Joint 
committee  composed  of  civilians  and  police- 
men in  every  city  and  community  where  we 
have  a  lodge.  These  committees  will  work 
towLds  a  better  relationship  between  the 
community  and  the  P°»ce^fcr  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all  concerned.  This  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  civilian  groups  established  to 
try  to  tell  the  police  what  to  do  and  to 
second  guess  their  activmes.  The  FOP  is 
agamst  fhese.  or  at  least  all  that  we  have 
he.ird  about  to  date. 

There   is  no  need   to  mince   words  about 
law   enforcement.    We   favor    a   no-nonsense 
policy,   feeling  that   this  Is   the  only   policy 
which  will  do  much  to  help  in  this  crisis.  A 
lot  of  people  are  urging  that  we  try  to  elim- 
inate the  causes  of  crime  before  we  make 
anv  real  effort  to  deal  firmly  with  the  crim- 
inal   They  talk  about  poverty  and  Ignorance 
but   their  real  concern   always  seems   to  be 
with  the  law  breaker  -nd  not  with  Ws  vic- 
tims    Better    police    work    will    not    be    the 
complete  solution  to  the  crime  problem.  Fcr 
instance,   the   situation   in   our  courts^   a 
national    disgrace;    criminal   cases   drag^ng 
on  and  on.  untU  some  are  still  pending  after 
two  or  three  years.  During  this  period    the 
accused  will  be  out  on  ball  most  of  the  time 
and  is  likely  to  have  committed  other  crimes. 
I   am  not   a   lawyer   and   will   not  try  to 
analyze  some   of   the  decisions   by  the  Su- 
^emfcourt  In  recent  years.  I  do  know  they 
have  emboldened  the  criminal  and  <l'«our- 
&ged   the  policeman,  and  they  are  a  facwr 
m  the  rise  of  crime.  I  feel  that  there  needs 
to  be  complete  overhaul  of  our  ^^hole  sys- 
Sm  of  criminal  Jurisprudence.   Meanwhile. 
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However.  ther«  la  no  reason  why  our  police 
forces  should  not  give  our  citizens  all  the 
protection  {xjseible. 

I  was  a  j>ollceman  for  twenty-six  yean 
before  my  retirement  In  1966.  I  agree  that 
poverty  and  Ignorance  are  causes  of  crime 
but  there  are  many  other  causes,  too.  For 
example,  I  have  seen  periods  where  there 
was  much  more  poverty  and  Ignorance  In 
Philadelphia  than  there  Is  now  and  yet  there 
was  a  lot  less  crime.  How  do  the  do-gooders 
and  bleeding  hearts  explain  this  contradic- 
tion? There  are  many  causes  of  crime,  as 
I  see  It.  One  of  the  big  ones  right  now  Is 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  persons  that 
they  can  get  away  with  It.  If  we  put  the 
elimination  of  poverty  and  Ignorance  ahead 
of  effective  law  enforcement,  we  :ire  lost. 

I  could  never  understand  the  mental  proc- 
esses of  those  who  try  to  put  all  the  blame 
for  crime  and  other  ills  on  society.  If  we 
follow  this  line  of  reasoning  to  Its  logical 
conclusion,  nobody  is  responsible  for  any- 
thing and  there  la  utter  and  absolute  chaos. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia knows  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
controversy  over  the  inslsterce  of  Frank 
Rlzzo.  Superintendent  of  Police,  upon  en- 
forcement of  the  law  without  fear  or  favor 
Frank  Rlzzo  has  been  called  a  racist.  He  has 
been  .charged  with  responsibility  for  police 
J)ruta[nty.  Liberal  elements  have  castigated 
and  criticized  him.  Just  the  same,  as  time  has 
gone  by,  more  and  more  of  Philadelphia's  citi- 
zens have  come  to  realize  that  the  Rlzzo  pro- 
gram IS  a  good  onie.  While  crime  has  Increased 
in  this  city,  as  It  has  elsewhere,  it  ha.s  gone 
up  less.  The  streets  are  safer,  business  es- 
tablishments and  homes  have  more  security 
than  In  many  Otles.  Not  long  ago.  Im  glad 
to  say,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  voted 
Frank  Rlzzo  an  award  for  his  outstanding 
program  of  law  enforcement.  Many  of  the 
groups  and  individuals  who  once  assailed 
the  Superlntendient  are  coming  around  to  his 
point    of    view. 

I  am  also  glad  to  say  that  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  lodge  in  Philadelphia  has 
backed  Prank  Rlzzo  all  the  way.  I  think  we 
need  a  similar  program  of  law  enforcement  in 
every  city  and  county  of  this  country.  The 
FOP  will  do  all  that  it  can  to  bring  about 
thi.s  objective.  If  we  succeed,  we  will  be 
getting  somewhere 

We  muit  expand  our  membership  We 
want  a  thriving  and  active  POP  lodge  in 
almost  every  city  in  this  country  We  think 
we  have  already  proved  in  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland  and  other  cities  that  we  can  pro- 
tect the  lntere$t  of  our  members  and  get 
things  done.  We  must  institute  a  public  re- 
lations program  which  will  enlist  the  good- 
will and  support  of  the  public  for  our  ob- 
jectives. I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
we  will  have  this  public  support,  since  our 
objectives  are  of  extreme  Importance  to  law- 
abiding  citizeiisi,  their  families  and  their 
businesses. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  a  racist 
and  that  the  POP  is  not  a  racist  organiza- 
tion. We  plan  an  Intensive  effort  to  persuade 
more  Negro  policemen  to  Join  the  FOP  Some 
of  the  finest  police  officers  I  know  are  Ne- 
groes. The  interests  of  white  and  black  po- 
licemen are  Ideatlcal.  Both  need  adequate 
pay  and  good  working  conditions  Both  need 
to  support  each  Other  at  the  fullest  for  both 
oftentimes  face  dangers  similar  to  those 
which  face  the  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 
The  FOP  will  do  all  it  can  to  promote  racial 
harmony  In  the  police  forces  of  the  nation, 
and  racial  harmony  in  every  community. 

We  might  as  Well  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
many  Juveniles,  and.  in  the  so-called  ghet- 
toes.  the  Negro  Juveniles.  In  particular,  are 
hostile  to  society.  As  I  see  it.  the  program 
for  dealing  with  Juvenile  delinquents  has 
broken  down  completely.  The  police  forces 
over  the  country  should  cooperate  with  civic 
groups  to  see  how  young  people  can  be  per- 
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suaded  that  there  are  more  opportunltlet 
for  them  within  our  system  than  there  are 
by  fighting  It.  This  problem  Is  a  real  one 
though,  but  maybe  the  old  stick  and  carrot 
technique  will  help. 

We  must  draft  and  press  for  state  and  na- 
tional legislative  programs  which  are  In  the 
Interests  of  police  officers.  We  have  already 
done  a  good  bit  of  work  in  this  Held  and  It 
has  proved  rewarding. 

We  must  have  contacts  with  the  country's 
highest  officials  and  see  to  it  that  they  un- 
derstand what  we  are  .trying  to  do  and  how 
we  are  trying  to  do  It 

We  must  Insist  upon  the  most  modern 
equipment  and  modern  methods  of  crime 
prevention  and  detection  for  police  officers. 

The  POP  plans  to  go  to  the  aid  of  police 
officers  who  are  wrongfully  accused  of  dere- 
lictions because  they  have  tried  to  perform 
their  duties  In  this  connection.  let  me  point 
out  that  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
is  always  ready,  willing  and  able  to  hire 
clever  lawyers  to  defend  the  civil  rights  of 
criminals.  In  my  Judgment,  the  ACLU  has 
little  regard  for  the  civil  rights  of  policemen 
and  makes  a  practice  of  interfering  with 
them  The  ACLU  Is  well  financed  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly active  The  FOP  must  find  ways  to 
be   just  .IS  well   financed   and  Just  as   active 

Out  of  the  disorder  at  the  Democratic 
convention  grew  charges  ligalnst  several  Chi- 
cago policemen,  which  have  required  thou- 
sand.s  upon  thousands  of  dollars  in  attorney 
fees  Nevertheless,  the  public  rallied  to  the 
support  of  the  Chicago  officers  when  they 
understood  what  was  at  stake.  Similarly,  in 
my  opinion,  the  public  will  be  glad  to  assist 
other  police  officers,  who  find  themselves  in 
the  predicament  of  the  Chicago  officers,  if 
the  public   understands  what  is  involved. 

What  if  the  POP  does  not  draft  and  press 
for  a  comprehensive  national  program  to  op- 
pose crime  and  to  protect  the  interests  of 
policemen''  In  this  case.  I  am  certain  that 
someone  will  organize  police  officers  to  draft 
and  press  for  .such  a  program  If  we  do  not 
serve  the  interests  of  our  members  and  the 
public  as  we  should,  our  future  is  dim,  in- 
deed. 

As  you  know,  other  groups  are  talking  of 
organizing  the  police  and  there  are  many 
anti-crime  groups  at  work.  The  AFL-CIO  is 
talking  of  a  campaign  to  organize  the  coun- 
try's police  officers.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  the  AFL-CIO.  The  organization  has 
been  a  boon  to  the  working  man  and  has 
been  good  for  the  country.  But  I  think  the 
nations  policemen  should  have  their  own 
organi/atlon.  As  I  see  it,  any  police  union 
established  by  the  representatives  of  orga- 
nized labor  is  going  to  be  involved  sooner  or 
later  in  other  labor  disputes.  There  will  be 
divided  loyalties  which  will  not  be  Kood  for 
the  police,  the  public,  or  even  the  labor 
movement  Itself. 

Not  too  long  ago  I  was  re-elected  President 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  for  a  two- 
year  term.  I  appreciate  the  honor  and  am 
proposing  a  national  program  in  the  Interests 
of  our  own  organization  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  public.  I.et  me  try  to  sum  up  that 
program. 

1  The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  will  insist 
upon  firm,  fair  and  effective  law  enforcement 
in  every  town  and  city  where  the  organization 
has  a  lodge. 

2.  The  POP  will  press  for  adequate  pay 
and  satisfactory  working  conditions  in  every 
state,  town  and  city  where  it  has  a  lodge. 

3  The  national  headquarters  of  the  FOP 
will  prepare  and  distribute  to  each  lodge 
factual  data  and  other  material  which  should 
help  in  reaching  the  objectives  outlined 
above 

4.  The  POP  win  embark  Immediately  upon 
a  program  for  the  expansion  of  the  order, 
emphasizing  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
membership  in  our  organization. 

5.  The  FOP  will  draft  an  educational  and 
public  relations  program.  Intended  to  enlist 
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public  support  for  the  policeman  and  an 
understanding  of  hla  Importance  In  preserv- 
ing social  stability  and  the  American  system. 

6.  The  POP  win  urge  each  lodge  to  organize 
Joint  community-police  groups  In  the  inter- 
ests of  understanding  of  the  Importance  and 
benefits  of  a  harmonious  relationship  be- 
tween the  law-abiding  public  and  the  police 

7.  The  POP  will  cooperate  fully  In  every 
constructive  effort  to  prevent  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

8  The  FOP  will  draft  a  national  legisla- 
tive program  intended  to  help  police  officers 
and  win  work  actively  towards  its  enactment 
Similar  programs  will  be  undertaken  at  state 
and  local  levels. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  AMENDS 
REGULATION  Z  TO  SIMPLIFY  CER- 
TAIN REQUIREMENTS  UNDER 
TRUTH  IN  LENDING  ACT  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  source  of  tremendous  gratiflca- 
tion  to  me  that  the  agency  assigned 
primary  responsibility  under  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act.  the  Board  of  Governors 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  has  re- 
peatedly proved  itself  responsive  to  the 
needs  for  changes  or  improvements  of 
clarifications  in  regulation  Z  to  meet  spe- 
cific specialized  problem  situations  In  the 
business  community. 

The  Federal  Reserve  issues  all  regula- 
tions under  the  truth  in  lending.  Other 
agencies  share  in  the  enforcement  and 
administrative  work,  but  the  Fed  alone 
sets  overall  policy  as  to  what  the  act 
requires.  This  centralization  of  policy 
authority  In  one  place,  even  though  eight 
other  Federal  agencies  have  Important 
responsibilities  under  the  law.  has  proved 
out  to  be  the  most  effective  method  for 
assuring  uniformity  of  regulation  and 
necessary  flexibility  in  operations. 

Tlie  latest  example  of  this  occurred 
today  when  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  issued  a  very  im- 
portant amendment  to  section  226.8  of 
regulation  Z  covering  a  very  technical 
and  very  difHcult  set  of  problems  which 
has  arisen  in  connection  with  disclosures 
for  certain  types  of  agricultural  credit. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Board,  and 
particularly  Vice  Chairman  J.  L.  Robert- 
son, who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserves  outstanding  administrative 
work  on  truth  in  lending,  for  this  latest 
In  a  series  of  afiQrmative  actions  to  make 
truth  in  lending  work  effectively  by  elim- 
inating unnecessary  redtape. 

Wn.LINGNESS   TO    AVOID    RIGU)    INrLEXlBILITT    IN 
TRUTH    IN    LENDING 

The  particular  set  of  problems  con- 
fronted by  the  Federal  Reserve  in  to- 
day's action  has  to  do  with  extensions 
of  credit  for  agricultural  purposes,  where 
the  exact  terms  and  conditions  of  repay- 
ment cannot  be  determined  in  advance. 
This  action  will  be  good  news  for  produc- 
tion credit  associations  throughout  the 
country,  and  also  for  banks  or  other 
lenders  dealing  directly  with  farmers 
in    extending    crop    loans.    It    followed 
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earlier  action  by  the  Board  in  simpUfy- 
tne  the  requirements  of  regulation  Z 
LTthey  apply  to  the  annual  percentage 
rate  of  loans  made  by  production  credit 
LsSc^ations  to  their  own  members  under 
rsyslem  which  did  not  lend  itself  read  y 
?o  S  use  of  the  actuarial  rule  origmaUy 
reauired  under  regulation  Z    It  also  loi 
ows  an  action  of  the  Board  in  amending 
reculation  Z  as  it  applies  to  the  myriad 
of  arrangements  in  the  rural  economy  on 
discounts  for  prompt  payment. 

Most  Members  of  Congress  who  voted 
for^the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
of  196&-Public  Law   90-321-of  which 
?ie  TrSm  in  Lending  Act  is  title  I.  were 
^nxil^  t'L  make  sure  that  the  c-t.mer 
in  any  credit  transaction  would  know 
exactly  what  he  was  paying  for  cred  t^ 
m  terms  comparable  to   those   used  in 
compeUng  forms  of  credit,  so  that  the 
cSoSer'could  "shop"  for  the  best  credit 
terms    As  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
Slation  Which  became  Public  Law  90- 
30T  I  was  intent  on  making  sure  that 
?he  law  did  not  require  legitimate  busi- 
nessmen to  change  their  normal  custo- 
mary,  honest   methods   of   doing   busi 
mT^Zlbut  to  Rive  the  customer  informa- 
Sr^Se  c^s?imer  had  not  previously 
b^n  given  on  the  comparative  costs  of 
r^it    The  key  piece  of  information  in 
thS  situation  is  the  annual  percentage 
rate  of  the  finance  charge. 

Because  this  economy  is  «> J^ast  and 
dynamic,  and  operating  under  d  yeise 
accounting  practices,  it  was  inevitable 
tharthire  viould  be  problem  situations 
wliich  would  not  fit  into  any  hard-and- 
Lt  regulatory  mold.  The  federal  Re^ 
serve  Board  drafted  regulation  Z  with 
this  situation  In  mind,  but  ^^'hen  new  or 
additional  problems  were  called  to  us 
TiSnLn-Ll  have  done  on  numerous 
occasions— the  Board,  as  I  said,  has  been 
rmarkably  responsive.  It  has  been  domg 
"magnificent  job  on  truth  ir  lending. 

MAJORrrY     LEADER    CARL     ALBERT    PLAYED 
IMPORTANT     HOLE 

The  first  Member  of  Congress  to  call 
my  attention  to  some  of  the  problems  of 
the  production  credit  associations- 
member  organizations  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  farmers  to  provide  financial  se  1- 
help-under  regulation  Z  as  ong^nally 
issu^was  our  esteemed  majority  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Albert,  of  Oklahoma.  On 
the  basis  of  information  he  provided  me 
many  months  ago.  I  have  engaged  in  a 
long  correspondence  with  the  Board,  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  offi- 
cials of  various  production  credit  associ- 
ations in  seeking  sensible  solutions. 

Some  bankers  and  businessmen  have 
reacted  to  regulation  Z  as  being  the  most 
ridiculous  thing  ever  issued  by  a  Gov- 
ernment agency.  Much  of  this  reaction 
was  based  on  misunderstandings  of  the 
requirements.  A  part  of  it  was  based  on 
a  feeling,  by  some,  that  a  Federal  law 
requiring  full  disclosure  of  credit  costs 
should  not  apply  to  any  "honest"  lender 
But  part  of  the  reaction,  also,  was  based 
on  the  demonstrated  difficulties  of  com- 
plying with  the  regulation  under  very 
unusual,  but  specific,  circumstances 

As  long  as  the  Board  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Is  wUllng  to  reexamine  the  facts 
and  restudy  the  regulation  to  see  whether 
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changes  are  needed,  truth  in  lending  w-ill 
noting  down  m  impossible  bureaucratic 
redtape.  But  first  the  problems  have  to 
£  called  to  official  attention,  and  I  am 
glad  that,  in  this  instance,  that  was  done 
successfully. 

LATEST    RULING    ON    AGRICULTURAL    CROP    LOANS 

Following,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  letter  I 
have  just  received  thi«  evening  frornVic^ 
Chairman  J.  L.  Robertson  of  the  FederaJ 
Reserve,  reporting  on  the  amendment  to 
regulation  Z  dealing  with  agncultuial 
crop  loans,  and  so  forth: 

Board  or  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral   RESERVE    SYSTEM.  .     .qfio 
Washtngton,  DC,  November  6,  1969. 
Hon   Leonor  K.SULLIVAN.                    mn^nmer 
riiairman       Subcommittee      on      Consumer 
^      Aflaus.  CommUtee  on  Banking  and  Cur. 
rency.   House  0/   Representatives.   Wash- 

DBARMAofM^Cn airman:  AS  you  know^one 
of  the  most  troublesome  problems  encoun- 
tered lii  implementing  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
"g  At^t  has  been  in  the  held  of  agricultural 
cridit  In  an  effort  to  meet  the  problems 
artsi  g  where  farm  loans  are  made  on  terms 
^ha  lepend  on  subsequent  events  (and  so 
are  unk'^own  when  the  loan  ^^ jnad^K  the 
Board  has  adopted  an  amendment  to  Regu- 
fatton  Z.  A  copy  of  the  amendment  and  a 
Statement  that  is  being  relea.sed  today  regard- 
ing  it  are  enclosed. 

In  essence,  the  amendment  provides  that 
where  the  amounts  of  payments  or  advances 
're  not  known  at  the  time  of  consummation 
of   the   credit   transaction  because  e'ther  or 
both  are  lied  to  the  agricultural  needs  of    he 
farmer    which    cannot    be    anticipated,    the 
creditor  may  simply  disclose  the  method  of 
computing  the  amount  of  the  finance  charge 
rather  than  disclosing  a  total  dollar  figure  m 
.'dditlon  he  may  omit  disclosure  of  the  annual 
percentage  rate  and  need  only  <ilf°^l^l] 
number,  amount  and  due  dates  and  totalof 
pavments  if  known  at  the  time  of  consum- 
mation of  the  transaction.  However,  he  must 
S^^ lose  the  amount  of  any  default  or  de- 
hnquency  charges,  the  nature  of  any  security 
nte"est  and  property  to  which  it  relates,  any 
penaltv  charges  and  the  method  of  comput- 
ing unearned  portions  of  finance  charges. 

some  illustrations  of  the  situations  that 
Eive  rise  to  this  amendment  may  be  helpful. 
It  is  a  common  practice  for  a  bank  or  Pro- 
duction Credit  Association  to  agree  with  a 
farmer  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  ad- 
vance monev  for  agricultural  supplies  dur  ng 
the  growing  season  at  the  times  and  in  the 
amounts  which  the  farmer  needs  to  sow, 
maintain  and  harvest  his  crop  proP^ly^  Re- 
pavment  terms  in  many  cases  are  tied  to  the 
sale  o:  crops.  In  such  cases  neither  the  credl- 
tor  nor  the  customer  knows  the  dates  or 
amounts  of  advances  or  payments,  and.  con- 
sequentlv.  the  creditor  must  estimate  the 
amount  "of  finance  charge,  the  repaymeiit 
schedule,  and  sometimes  the  annual  per- 
centage rate.  ,, 

sometimes  farmers  execute  a    "milk  note 
which    provides    for    repayment    out    of    the 
farmer's    milk    checks    from    the    creamery, 
usually  at  a  stated  percentage  of  ^^e  check, 
since  "the  amount  of  each  cneck  will   tvpl- 
callv  varv    it  is  Impossible  to  determine  the 
amount  of  these  periodic  payments  '^'th  any 
accuracy   at   the   time   disclosures   must   be 
Blven   It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  bank  to  gue 
I  rancher  a  number  of  drafts  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  livestock  at  auction.  Since 
purchases  will  be  made  In  varying  amounts 
and   at   varying   times   depending   upon   the 
farmer's  success  at  auction.  It  Is  impossible 
to  know  in  advance  the  dates  or  amount* 
of   such   advances.  In  those  cases  in  which 
a   note   Is   written   with   the   provision   that 
payment  Is  to  be  made  ont  of  the  sale  of 
certain  livestock  or  crops,  tne  date  of  sale 


is  controlled  by  agricultural  buslneaa  fac- 
u>is  and  may  vary  according  to  weather  pre- 
^lllng  market.  availabUlty  of  labor,  eix. 

AS  I  result  of  these  and  a  ho6t  of  other 
variations  and  uncerUlnUes  Evolved  In  agri- 
cultural lending  the  creditor  In  man>  cases 
mist   estlr^ate^he  specific   disclosures  now 
required   under   the   Regulation.   Such   esti- 
mates are  at  best  crude,  are  o^t^n  "il^«^^- 
ing.  in  many  Instances  bear  no  relatlon^lp 
to  the  ultimate  facts  and  ha^;e  prompted  a 
storm  of   protest.  In  view  of  the  difficulUes 
in  nTaklng  estimates  and  the  erratic  nature 
o"   paymenu  and   advances  "^der  many  of 
these  agricultural  plans,  some  creditors  are 
either   refusing   to   make   disclosures   or   axe 
:  mply  physically  unable  to  do  sa  Many  cred- 
itors contend   that   they  "re  unable  to  ex 
tend   credit   tailored   to   the   farmers   needs 
in  view  of  the  difficulty  in  calculation. 

■i^e  result  is  that  the  Regulation  in  some 
cases  has  caused  ai.location  to  trade  prac- 
tice and  in  other  cases  may  serve  ^  confuse 
rather  than  Illuminate  the  farmer's  credit 
transaction.  The  attached  ^■"^^r.'ime^:°'^,l 
Regulation  has  been  prepared  to  meet  these 
problems  and  would  ^"bstantlally  reduce  he 
Urden  on  agricultural  creditors  while  at  the 
came  time  insuring  that  tne  ^»^^°^"Jl. 
reives  a  clear  and  lull  textual  description  of 
his  credit  tranfaction. 

Sincerely. 

J   L    Robertson. 

Vice  Chairman. 


announcement  by  the  federal  reserve 

AND  THE  amendment 

Next  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  press 
release  issued  by  the  Board  and.  attached 
to  it  the  text  of  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 226.8  of  regulation  Z.  and  a  clarify- 
ing interpretation;  as  follows: 

Federal  Reserve  Press  Release. 
November  6.  1969 
The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Svstem  today  issued  an  amendment 
to  its  Regulation  Z  to  make  it  easier  for  a?^- 
cultural  leaders  to  comply  i^-ith  the  Trutn 
in  Lending  Act  and  insure  full  and  clear  de- 
scriptions of  farm  credit  transactions. 

The    amendment,    effective    immediately, 
provides   that   where   the   dates   or   amounts 
of   pavments  or   advances  cannot   be   deter- 
mined  at   the   time  of  a  credit   transaction 
because  they   are   tied  to  the  needs  of   the 
farmer   as   thev   arise   during   the   year,   the 
creditor  mav   disclose   the   method  of  com- 
puUng    the  "amount    of    the   finance   charge 
Vather  than  a  total  dollar  figure  At  the  same 
time    the    creditor   may   omit   disclosure   of 
the   annual   percentage  rate  but  must   dis- 
close the  number,  amount  and  due  dates  of 
the  payments  and  the  total  amount  to  be  re- 
paid to  the  extent  known.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  amendment  does  not  apply  to  lo.ns 
for    agricultural    purposes   where   dates   and 
amounts    of   both   advance   and   repayments 
are  known  at  the  time  of  the  transaction. 

The  Board  said  a  problem  arises  because 
«;ome  agricultural   loans  are  made  on  terms 
eo^erned  by  production  and  seasonal  needs 
fhit   cannot   be   determined   at   the  time   a 
credit  transaction  is  made.  For   example^  a 
bank  or  other  lender  might  agree  at  the  start 
of  a  growing  season  to  advance  money  to  a 
farmer  for  supplies  at  times  and  In  amounts 
nee^^  during  the  year  to  sow.  maintain  and 
harvMt   a   crop.    RepajTnent    terms   are   fre- 
quently ti^   U3   the  sale   of  crops.   In  such 
cases    the  dates  or  amounts  of  advances  or 
payments  cannot  be  ascertained  and  conse- 
Quently  the  amount  of  the  finance  charge. 
?he  repayment  schedule  and  sometimes  the 
annuaf  percentage  rate  must  be  estimated. 
Cese  estimates,  are.  at  best,  crude  and  often 
misleading   and   in  some  cases  have  proven 
ShSlly  impossible  to  make.  The  amend- 
ment  Is   designed   to   meet   these   problems. 
Xce   the   burden   on   agrlculturiU    lenders 
and  insure  the  customer  a  clear  and  full  de- 
scription of  his  credit  transaction. 
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A  copy  of  the   amendment  Is  nttnched 
Also  attached  Is  a  copy  of  a  companion  In- 
terpretation   to   Regulation    Z. 

TITLB   12 — BANKS   AND   BANKING 

CHAPTm    IT-  -PrDERAL    RrSEHVE    Ststtm 

SUBCHAPTER    A — BOARD    OF    GOVERNORS     OF    THE 

FEDERAL    RESERVE    SYSTEM 

{Reg.  Z\ 

Part  ?Z6 — Truth    in  lending 

Agrtcultiiral   Credit — Information   Not 

Determinable 

1.  Effective  November  6.  10G9.  5  226  8  la 
amended  by  the  addition  of  paragraph  (p) 
and   5  226  9(g)(4)    Is  amended  ;is  follows: 

§  2268   CrpdU   Other   Titan   Open   End  — Spe- 
cific Pisclo.rwfs 

•  «(••• 

(p)  Agricultural  credit — information  not 
determinable  (1)  In  any  transaction  subject 
to  this  section.  If  the  amount  or  date  of  any 
advance  or  payment  In  connection  with  an 
extension  of  credit  for  agricultural  purposea 
under  a  written  agreement  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  production,  seasonal  needs,  or 
similar  operational  facM^rs,  and  Is  not  de- 
terminable at  the  time  of  execution  of  the 
agreement,  disclosures  may  be  made  at  the 
creditor's  opllion  in  accordance  with  this 
pnra^r«ph.  provlde<l  the  use  of  tins  para- 
graph Is  not  for  the  purp>ose  of  circumven- 
tion or  evasion  of  this  Part. 

(2)  If  a  creditor  elects  to  make  disclosures 
under  this  paragraph,  he  shall  disclose  the 
following  items  in  .accordance  with  5  226  8(a) . 
which  shall  constitute  compliance  with  the 
rp<iulrements  of  S  226  8.  and  under  5  226  9(h) 
shall  constitute  "all  other  material  disclo- 
sures required  under  this  Part": 

(I)  The  method  of  computing  the  amount 
of  the  finance  charge  Including  an  Identi- 
fication of  each  component  thereof  In  ac- 
cordance with  §  226.4. 

(II)  Any  Item  required  to  b«  disclosed 
under  §22e.8(b)(3)  which  Is  determinable 
at  the  time  thei  disclosures  are  required  to 
be  made  under  this  paragraph. 

(HI)  The  disclosures,  as  applicable,  re- 
quired under  5  a26.8(b)  (4),  (5),  (6),  and  (7) 
and  the  Items  described  In  i  228.8(e)  (1)  and 
(2). 

(iv)  The  dltclosures,  as  applicable,  re- 
quired under  f  226.8|o)  ( 1 ) ,  (2),  (3),  (4), 
(5),  (8),  and  (9). 

(3)  Dlsclosunps  made  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (2)(1),  (II),  and  (111)  of  this  para- 
graph need  be  made  only  on  the  agreement 
or  on  a  separate  statement  as  specified  In 
;  226.8(a). 

(4)  If  a  creditor  making  disclosures  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  transmits  a  periodic 
billing  statement  of  the  type  described  In 
paragraph  (n)  of  5  226  8.  such  statement 
shall  be  in  a  lorm  which  the  customer  may 
retain  and  shall  set  forth  the  date  by  which, 
or  the  i>erlod.  If  any.  within  which  payment 
must  be  made  In  order  to  avoid  late  pay- 
ment or  delinquency  charges. 

I  226.9  Right  to  rescind  certain  transactions 


(g)   Exceptions  to  general  rule 
•  •  •  •  • 

(4)  Any  adfance  for  agilcultural  purposes 
made  pursuant  to  either: 

( I )  Paragraph  ( J )  of  §  226  8  under  an  open 
and  real  estate  mortgage  or  similar  lien,  pro- 
vided the  diaclosure  required  under  para- 
graph (b)  of  this  section  was  made  at  the 
time  the  security  Interest  was  acquired  by 
the  creditor  or  at  any  time  prior  to  the  first 
advance  mada  on  or  following  ttie  effective 
date  of  this  Part,  or 

(II)  Paragraph  (p)  of  5  226.8  under  a  writ- 
tea  agreemenl,  provided  the  dlscloeure  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section 
was  made  at  tjhe  time  the  written  agreement 
was  executed  by  the  customer. 

2a.  The  purjKyse  of  the  amendments  is  tJ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

facilitate  meaningful  di-sclosure  of  credit 
terms  in  certain  types  of  agricultural  credit 
extensions  where  Information  regarding  the 
dates  or  amounts  of  advances  or  paymente  is 
not  determinable  at  the  time  of  entering  into 
an  agreement  for  the  extension  of  credit. 

b.  The  requirements  of  section  553  of  Title 
5.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  notice, 
public  participation,  and  deferred  effective 
date  were  not  followed  in  connection  with 
these  amendments.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ments in  general  is  to  provide  relief  from  a 
restriction  and.  In  view  of  the  unnecessary 
hardship  on  certain  creditors  in  complying 
with  the  original  5  226  8  and  5  226  9,  the  Board 
found  that  followlnc  such  procedures  would 
result  In  delay  th.il  would  be  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  Novem- 
ber t).  1069. 

Robert  P    Porrestal, 

Assi.stant  Secretary. 

TITLE    12— BANKS    AND    BANKING 
Chaiter    II-  Federal    Reserve    Ststi  m 

SVaCHAPTTR    a — BOARD    OF    GOVERNORS    OF    TUB 
FEDERAL     RESERVE     SYSTEM 

(Reg.  Z  I 
Part  226 — Truth  in  lending 
Iitterpretation 
5  226  812     Advances    under    open    and    real 
estate     mortgages     for    agricul- 
tural purposes 

Under  §  226. 8(p)  disclosures  are  permitted 
in  connection  with  certain  extensions  of 
credit  for  agricultural  purposes  which  may 
involve  advances  under  an  open  end  real 
estate  mortgage  or  simll.ar  Hen.  Section 
226.8(J)  in  part  treats  advances  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  under  an  open  end  real  estate 
mortgage  or  similar  Hen.  The  question  arises 
as  to  the  respective  application  of  these  para- 
graphs to  such  advances. 

If  an  extension  of  credit  involving  multiple 
advances,  whether  or  not  under  an  open  end 
mortgage,  meets  the  tests  of  5  226.8(p),  dis- 
closures need  only  be  made  prior  to  consum- 
mation of  the  credit  transaction  and  need  not 
he  made  at  the  lime  of  each  individual  ad- 
vance, even  though  such  advance  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  may  not  meet  the  tests  In 
§  226  8( J) .  Conversely,  extensions  of  credit  for 
agricultural  purposes  involving  advances  un- 
der an  open  end  real  estate  mortgage  or  simi- 
lar Hen  which  do  not  meet  the  tests  for  dls- 
clOBure  under  §2268(p)  are  subject  to  the 
relevant  provisions  of  §  226. 8( J)  dealing  with 
such  advances. 

(Interprets  and  affiles  15  U.S.C.  1638  and 
1639  ) 

Dated  at  Washington,  DC,  the  6th  day 
of  November.  1969. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 
Robert  P.  Porrestal, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

UACKCaOUND    OF    THE    CHANCES 

Mr.  Speaker,  preceding  this  announce- 
ment was  a  long  series  of  correspond- 
ence with  many  individuals,  offlcials. 
and  Members  of  Congress  who  had  for- 
warded to  me  inquiries  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  constituents  on  as- 
pects of  this  issue. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  any 
real  and  legitimate  problems  under  this 
important  law  can.  In  fact,  be  solved,  if 
there  is  a  willingness  to  make  the  law 
work  properly,  I  submit  a  small  part  of 
that  correspondence,  as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC  .  June  2.  1969. 
Hon  J  Ij.  Robertson. 

Vice  Chairman,  The  Board  of  Governors  of 
the   Federal    Reserve    System,    Waahing- 
ton,  D.C. 
Dkar  Mb.  Robertson:  Majority  Leader  Carl 
Albert  has  sent  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Jim  R.  Bllllngton  of  Wood- 
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ward.  Oklahoma  dealing  with  the  problems 
encountered  by  the  government-related  Pro- 
duction Credit  Associations  In  complying 
with  Regulation  Z  Mr.  Albert  also  sent  a  copy 
\o  me. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  response  I 
have  sent  to  Mr.  Albert  In  which  I  said  I 
would  contact  your  office  to  urge  approval  of 
some  alternate  but  acceptable  method  of 
computing  the  anntial  percentage  rate  since 
the  actuarial  rule,  according  to  Mr.  Bllllng- 
ton, IS  so  time-consuinlng  to  apply. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonob  K.  Sullivan. 

Hovse  of  Rf.phesentatives, 
Wa^liington,  DC,  June  2,  1969. 
Hon   Carl  Albert, 
U.S. Capitol 

Dear  Colleague  ■  I  am  elad  you  sent  me  a 
copy  of  the  letter  you  received  from  Mr.  Jim 
Bllllngton  of  Woodward,  Oklahoma,  ai>oui 
the  problems  encountered  by  the  Woodward 
Production  Credit  Association  in  complying 
With  Federal  Reserve  Board  Rogulfttion  Z, 
i-s-sucd  in  implementation  of  the  TVuth-ln- 
Londini..'  Act  beginning  July  1.  I  am  liappy 
to  see  that  you  have  sent  a  copy  of  that 
letter  also  to  Vlce-CTialrman  J.  L.  Robertson 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  I  too  will  write  to  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson on  this  matter,  and  I  plan  to  write  alio 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admtn- 
Utr.ition.  Mr  E.  A.  Jaenke  I  Itave  every  rea- 
.son  to  think  that  the  problem  here  la  a 
technical  one  which  can  be  worked  out  with- 
out too  much  difficulty. 

When  I  read  In  Mr.  BHllngton's  letter  to 
you  ttiat  it  would  require  his  Institution  45 
imnuies  to  an  hour  of  additional  time  on 
every  loan  in  order  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act  — 
or  rather  with  Rec;ulatlon  Z — I  frankly  did 
not  believe  it  could  be  true.  It  .<:ounded 
preposterous.  But  then  I  checked  with  the 
people  at  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
and  they  explained  the  technical  difficulty  of 
determiiung  the  annual  rate  erf  the  finance 
cliarge  on  a  typical  Production  Credit  Asso- 
ciation loan  under  the  so-called  actuarial 
riLle  which  governs  most  transactions  under 
Recitation  Z. 

Apparently  these  f.-»rm  credit  associations 
use  a  loan  technique  which  involves  applying 
to  principal  all  paymente  made  during  the 
life  of  the  loan,  with  the  Interest  being  paid 
at  the  very  end  on  an  accrvied  basis  following 
re[>ayment  of  the  principal.  Under  the  clr- 
cumstajices.  there  Is  no  reason  In  the  world 
why  the  Federal  Reeerve  Board  cannot  pre- 
scyibe  some  method  other  than  the  U.S.  Rule 
for  determining  the  "annual  percentage  rate 
of  the  finance  charge."  In  writing  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  F*rotectlon  Act  of  1968,  we  were 
determined  not  to  force  any  credit  Institution 
to  change  its  methods  of  doing  business  In 
torms  of  what  It  charged  or  how  It  went  about 
crediting  pasrments  made;  our  intent  was 
rather  to  make  sure  that  the  debtor  or  buyer 
knew  exactly  how  the  repeyment  was  to  be 
made  and  how  it  would  be  credited,  and 
would  be  able  to  equate  the  interest  rate  or 
the  finance  charge  assessed  by  one  type  of 
lending  Institution  with  those  charged  for 
comF>eting  forms  of  credit  and  also  with  the 
mtertet  he  received  from  his  own  Investments 
or  bank  deix»its.  In  other  words,  the  annual 
percentage  rate  was  to  be  comparable  with 
the  interest  rate  on  bank  detx>6it8  so  uhat  if 
a  bank  advertised  its  automobile  loans  at 
"4',i'"  "  and  was  at  the  same  time  paying 
4'i''  Interest  on  time  depoelts,  these  two 
figures  were  not  comparable  at  all.  Under 
Truth-tn-Lendlng,  the  back  will  now  have  to 
acknowledge  that  Ita  rate  cm  new  car  financ- 
ing Is  not  4  ',2 '  ^  but  actually  cloee  to  9 '   . 

Similarly,  a  member  of  a  Production  Credit 
Association  should  be  able  to  equate  his  T'.'c 
simple  Interest  rate  on  a  loan  with  the  5% 
or  so  he  receives  from  his  Investment  In  say- 
ings and  loan  shares.  But  w«  did  not  w»nt  or 
expect  to  force  a  single  means  of  computa- 
tion upon  all  lenders  or  sellers  if  It  is  not 
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.o.«  Tn  fact  Section  10T(a)(l)(B) 
•'''Cts  fhe  use  of  anv  method  of  determln- 
Tng'^e  LnUr  Percentage  rat..  If  approved 
.  I,  the  Federal  Reserve,  "which  materially 
r.np^.fier  c'om'putatlon  ->^ne  retaining  rea 
sonable  accuracy  as  compared  wUh  the  rate 

-d-ser"orTh??u=arcon^PU-on 

"-S-orherelrarqurte  it^aHo  enable  the 
Pr^u'cuon   credit   Associations   to   Revise    a 

-e^rwrh'^he'^rtr  d^fe^nunedlinr  ^he 
'ctuarl^  method   I  a..sure  it  would  come  out 

'"p.^sTlllre   vourToivstituent    that    the 

.rnvernmenl-regulated.  or  any  other,  lenacia 

fn^mXg  th/  kind  °;  >-- ^^"^Y^col^g; 
,aUy   endorses^^mclud  ng   FHA.^GI,  ^co^^g^ 

wirTrut'h  .n!^nIinU  l>ut  in  most  cases 
onw  one  bit  of  additional  '"formation  is  re^ 
quired  beyond  that  usually  B'^en  by  such 
?"  rflr^_  the  annual  percentage  rate  of  tne 

Mr  Bl  ineton's  association,  and  others  like 
U    can  ine  'harmoniously  with  this  require- 

ment 

With  best  regards.  I  am 

Sincerely  yo^>r«-^^^^„„  ^  Sullivan. 
PS -Mr.   Bllllngton   wrote  J;^f^.^]^e  avM- 

rr^e.^at^'o.:^=^-^^^= 
be  subject  to  the  Truth-ln-Lending   Act. 


HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIN'ES 

Washington,  DC.  June  ^.1969. 

Zvfrn^XrTcrcdit  Administration. 

"°nr  ^r  Ja^eSke:  I  am  enc^o.ng  cop.es  o, 

.„,„  ,ott»r<; one  from  Mr.  Jim  R    Biinngiuu 

^7    th      W^ward,     Oklahoma     Pr<^-"- 
credit  Association  to  Congressman  Carl  Al- 
hert    Malority  Leader  of  the  House;  the  other 
r.etter To-  me  to  Congressman  Albert  com- 
menting on  the  -statements  made  in  Mr   B    _ 
lington  s  letter.  Congressman  Albert  has  wtu 
ien    to    the    Vice    Chairman   of    the   Federal 
Reserve  System  on  this  matter  and  so  have  I. 
1  am  sire  that  if  the  use  of  the  actuarial 
rule  would  require  45  minutes  to  o^eh^ur 
nf     extra     paperwork     on     every    Production 
credit  ^s^iation  loan  in  order  to  coniply 
wi^h  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act,  some  other 
Compilation  method  could  certainly  be  sub 
stituted   With   the   approval   of   the  Federal 

"^nZ'my  understanding  that  your  agency 
has  been' discussing  this  "^^tter  with  he 
Federal   Reserve.   I   hope   it  can   be   resoUed 

promptly. 

With  best  regards.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours,  c,„,tv.v 

Leonor  K.  Sullivan. 

Woodward  Production 

CREDrr    ASSOCIATION. 

Wooduxird.  Okla..  May  20, 1969. 
Hon   Carl  Albert, 
House  Office  Building, 
Was/M7i9(07i,  DC. 

DEAR  MR.  albert:  I  am  sure  that  >ou  are 
familiar  with  the  legislation  passed  last  ses- 
?o^  concerning  Truth  i"  Lending_Our  un^ 
derstandlng  of  this  Truth  '^«<1  ^endlng^aw 
was  based  on  newspaper  reports  and  Informa 
tion   from   the   Federal   Intermediate   Credit 
Bank  Officers.  It  was  our  t^nderstanding  that 
this  legislation  was  to  protect  or  inform  the 
consumer   concerning   financing   charges   on 
iXllment   purchases.   We   also   understood 
that  there   was  going   to  be  disclosure   in 
formaUon  from  small  loan  companies^  prl 
marily  In  the  installment  loan  business. 
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This  law  has  developed  into  a  real  problem 
for  Production  Credit  Associations  and  their 
members.  We  are  an  '"^trumentality  of  the 
united   States  Government   and   *ere   <:har 
tered    and    put    into    operation    during   tne 
^rw   1930s  when  credit  to  agriculture  v;as 
Sst  i'on-existent.   The   1933  Farm  ^  ed  t 
Aoi  established  our  Associations  which  were 
en  isioned  to  be  eventually  member  owned. 
This  is  now  a  reality.  We  charge  a  simple  m- 
7e^estt"gure    calculated    dally    on    the    out- 
standing balance    This  method  of   calculat- 
ng  in^rest  is  the  lowest  Interest  co.t  method 
Jd   and   IS   certainly   an   advantage   to  the 
nerson    paving    the    interest.    We   are    in   the 
li:ZJJi  financing  agriculture  in  our  area^ 
The   average  aze   of   our   loans   will   a\erage 
IJproximafely  S47.000  00    The  >^orrowers^.re 
hlghlv  sophisticated  farm  business  men.  They 
understand  interest  cost.  p^pr„,  Re- 

Reeulatlon  Z  put  out  by  the  Federal  Re 
.eHewn    require  approximately  45  minutes 
:    lour  sutff  time  Z  each  loan  aPP>-ation^ 
This    is    going    to    be    extremely    costly    lor 
™ducUo'n    credit    Associations  Jo    Prepare 
the  information  required  by  the  Fede  al  Re 
serve    We  have  simple  interest    The  interest 
amount  is  on  the  note.  The  interest  rate  is 
tetbv  borrowing  farmers  and  ranchers  vho 
s!    on  our  B°oard'of  Directors^  \^"SL7s' 
nort  IS  eiven  each  year  at  the  Stockholders 
meeting  at  which  time  the  financial  condl- 
non      iuerest   rates,   problems   and   changes 
are  al    discussed.  The  information  concern- 
mg  anv  loan  is  always  available  to  a  member 
a"  his  request.  All  our  borrowers  know  the 
rue  of  interest  they  are  paying. 

U  is  recommended  that  a  disclosure  type 
1  ,w  that  would  include  Production  Credit 
Associations  is  unnecessary,  costly  and  ac- 
cording  to   the   form   prepared   for  our   use. 

'"iflTour  wish  that  you  would  use  your 
influence  to  try  to  have  Production  Credit 
As"tfo,^s  excluded  ^rom  this  law ^  Any  in- 
formation that  you  Should  request  or  any 
help  that  we  can  render  in  changing  this 
law  will  be  freely  given. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  con- 
cerning this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Jim  R   BiLLiNGTON. 

President. 
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pensatlng  bank  balance,  reduces  the  amount 
of  credit  of  which  the  borrower  has  the  actual 
use.  ir  however,  the  '^rrower  a  ready  owns 
the  PCA  stock,  the  investment  In  It  Is  not 
lassm^  Is  a  required  deposit  '-^-"X'*- 
Reeulation  Z.  and  the  finance  charge  may  be 
fellted  to  the  amount  financed  without  first 
deducting  the  5',  investment 

in  vour  letter  you   Indicated  that  under 
the    provisions   of    section    107(a)(1)(B)     of 
the  Act  the  Board  had  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove any  method  of  determining  the  annual 
percentage  rate  which  materially  simplified 
?he  computation  as  long  as  't  re'^f/^V/e'- 
.ionable  accuracy  compared  with  the  rate  ae 
^rmmed  by  the  actuarial  n-^hod^  Members 
of  our  staff  have  met  with  representatives  of 
?he  Farm  credit  Administration  and  have  re- 
v^wed  T  simplified  form  of  rate  calculation 
and  have  tentatively  approved  that  n^"^o^  of 
calculation    subject  to  further  testing.  It  is 
not  qu.te°as  accurate  as  the  actuarial  metho^ 
but  we  feel  that  test,  will  prove  "^at  \t  'l°ea 
retain     reasonable  accuracy    in  that    t  »iu 
vary  from  the  actuarial  rate  by  usually  less 
ihan  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent, 

inasmuch  as  paragraph   (hi   of  section  102 
of  the~rt  makes  it.  together  with  Regulation 
Z    applicable  to  transactions  iri„^'»^''='\    '  ',  * 
The  party  to  whom  credit  is  offered  or  ex- 
ended    I  a  natural  person,  and  the  nrioney 
property,  or  services  which  are  the  subject  of 
the   transaction  are   primarily   for  persona 
amll"  household,  or  °?riC.Ui.raI  purposes 
I  emphasis  added  1,  the  Board  felt  that  it  was 
clear  that  extensions  of  credit  by  PCA  s  to 
natural  persons  are  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  and  Regulation 
Z    we  felt  that  it  was   further  abundantly 
clear  that  the  Board  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  exclude  any  creditor  or  any  class  of 
creditors    because    compliance    'f    f  f  ^"  ^^ 
However,  we  have  worked  very  closely  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration  with    respect   to    bo  h    Fede  a 
land  banks  and   production   credit  assoca- 
tions    and  we  feel  that  we  have  had  a  large 
measure  of  success  in  assisting  them  to  laciU- 
late   compliance   by   their   assoclat  ons    with 
the  disclosure  provisions  of  Regulation  Z. 
Sincerely, 

J.  L.  ROBERTSON, 

Vice  Chairman. 


BOARD     or     Governors     of     the 

FEDERAL    RESERVE    SYSTEM. 

Washington.  DC,  June  10. 1969. 
Hon  Leonor  K.  Sulli\'an, 
House  of  Representatives, 

""d^^ar  ^mL"sulli..an:  This  wH.  acknowledge 
receipt  of  vour  letter  of  June  2.   1969,  with 
wmc^you  enclosed  a  copy  of  your  letter  and 
a  copy  of   Mr.   Bllllngt«n-s  letter  both  ao 
dressed  to  Congressman  Albert. 
^  we  are  aware  of  the  problems  ^'hlch  pro- 
duction credit  associations  and  similar  lend- 
e  s   face     n   complying   with   the   disclosure 
requirements  of  the  Truth   in  Lending  Act 
and  Regulatton  Z.  One  of  the  principal  dif- 
ficulties'arises  from  the  fact  under  the  pro- 
viMons  of   12  U.S.C.   1131g  a  borrower  from 
a  production  credit  association  Is  required  to 
own,  at  the  time  a  loan  is  made,  class  B  stock 
o^  that  association  in  an  amount  equal  to 
5';  of  the  amount  of  the  loan.  In  "^ny  cases^ 
this   is   deducted  from  the   P/'^eeds  of   the 
loan,  because  the  borrower   does  not  previ 
ously  own  that  stock.  Where  the  price  of  the 
stock  is  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
o"i    the  amount  of  the  finance  charge  mus 
be  related  to  the  net  amount  of  credit  ex 
tended  .the  remaining  95^  )  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  annual  percentage  rate.  Unfor- 
tui^tely    this  may  not  be  read  directly  off 
of   a  stendard   rate   chart.   However,   section 
129ta)  m   of  the  Act  refers  to  "the  amotint 
of  credit  of  Which  the  obligor  will  have  the 
actual  use,"  and  the  Board  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  any  required  'nvestment^m  stock 
lust  as  any  required  investment  in  a  com- 


Farm  Credit  administration, 
Washington.  DC.  June  16,  1969. 
Hon  LEONOR  K.  Sullivan, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs   committee  on  Banking  and S^!' 
rency.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 

ington,  D.C.  ,.„,,- 

DEAR  MRS  Sullivan:  Thank  you  l°r  >our 
letter  of  June  2.  1969.  and  enclosures,  which 
deal  with  one  ot  the  most  serious  problems 
the  production  credit  associations  have  en- 
countered in  preparing  to  comply  with  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act,  beginning  July  1  This 
J^omli^  l^comp!.ting  the  annua,  percentage 
rate  by  use  of  the  actuarial  method.  I  am 
ptticularly  gratified  with  the  statement  in 
vour  letter  of  June  2  to  the  Honorable  Carl 
Xmert,  commenting  on  a  letter  he  had  re- 
ceded from  Mr.  Jim  Bllllngton.  to  the  effect 
that  you  will  do  everything  you  can  to  make 
sure  Mr  Biington's  production  credit  asso- 
ciation and  others  like  It.  can  live  harmo- 
niou^K  with  the  requirement  that  they  in- 
form   borrowers    of\he   annual    percentage 

rate  of  finance  charge.  .v,„,  vrr 

The  production  credit  association  that  Mr. 

Bimngfon  manages  is  one  of  f^^/^^^XJl 
ciations  Which,  together  ^^'th  the  12  F^eral 
intermediate  credit  .banks  that  supervise 
themTcally.  and  the  12  Federal  land  banl^ 
653  Federal  land  bank  associations  a«d  13 
banks  for  cooperatives,  were  organized  un- 
der Acts  of  congress  and  operate  under  the 
genera  supervlston  of  the  Farai  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, an  independent  agency  in  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  Government  Since 
the^uth  in  Lending  Act  covers  only  credit 
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extended  to  natural  persons,  it  doee  not  ap- 
ply to  the  I'ederal  intermediate  credit  banks 
which  finance  the  production  credit  aesool*- 
tlons  and  certain  other  Incorporated  fi- 
nancing Institutions,  or  to  the  banks  for 
cooperatives  whlcli  make  loans  to  cooperative 
associations. 

The  Parm  Credllt  Administration  is  In  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  basic  purposes  of 
the  Act.  We  recognize,  however,  that  agri- 
cultural lenders  hielleve  they  have  not  been 
given  the  same  consideration  for  purposes 
of  Trxith  in  Lending  as  have  lenders  who 
extend  credit  for  nonagrlcultural  buslneea 
and  commercial  purposes;  also,  that  the 
methods  required  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  Implementing  Regulation  Z  In  com- 
puting the  annual  bercentage  rate  of  finance 
charge  are  too  Inflexible  to  permit  agricul- 
tural lenders  In  all  cases  to  comply  on  a  rea- 
sonable basis. 

The  Act  exempt^  from  Its  provisions  ex- 
tensions ot  credits  Ifor  business  or  commer- 
cial purpoees.  Regiilatlon  Z.  however,  ex- 
cludes from  such  ixemptlon  extensions  of 
credit  for  agrlcultuinl  business  or  commer- 
cial purposes.  Agricultural  lenders  generally 
and.  we  feel,  farme  s  believe  that  a  farm, 
which  requires  a  ca  >ltal  Investment  and  Is 
managed  on  a  bustn  iss  basis  (or  profit,  is  as 
much  a  business  or  commercial  enterprise 
as  Is  a  pon agricultural  enterprise  for  which 
exemi}t^(>n  Is  provlaed:  therefore,  a  loan 
made  for  farm  purpofees  should  be  considered 
to  be  within  the  exemption   afforded  an  ex- 


tension of  credit  for 
purposes  under  the 
l8  merit  to  this  poe 


business  or  commercial 
Act.  In  our  view,  there 
tlon. 
Regulation  Z  requires  that  in  computing 
annual  percentage  i  ates  to  be  disclosed  to 
users  of  credit  the]  United  States  Rule  or 
actuarial  methods  lie  used.  These  methods 
do  not  permit  readyjcomputalions  of  annual 
percentage  rates  by  ngrlculturnl  lenders  who. 
because  the  bulk  ot  their  business  is  done 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  in 
the  spring  and  fall,  must  be  able  to  make 
computations  quickly  and  easily.  In  addi- 
tion, for  some  agricultural  lenders,  particu- 
larly the  production  credit  associations  but 
also  tlie  Feder.nl  laiKl  banks,  modified  or  dif- 
ferent metliods  for  determmint;  .mnual  per- 
centage rates  sliouIU  be  demised  to  avoid  pos- 
sible di.«ruptlon  of  ftnanclii^  patterns  which 
have  been  dovelopetl  by  the  lenders  over  the 
years  to  the  benefll  of  farmer-borrowers. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  .^ct.  we  have  been 
worklnt;  to  a.ssure  that  the  producMon  credit 
associations  tnd  Federal  land  tjanks  will  be 
in  a  position  to  comply  with  the  Act  by  its 
effective  date  For  the  past  months  we  have 
been  trying  to  develop  methods  which  would 
permit  the  banks  and  associations  to  comply 
with  the  computation  requirements  of  the 
Act  on  a  reasonable  basis  and  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  .\  short 
while  ago.  methods  we  developed  were  tenta- 
tively agreed  upon  by  Pc<iprnl  Reserve  Board 
persoiHiel  and  sent  to  the  Peder.il  land  banks 
and  Fodenil  intermediate  credit  banks  for 
their  consideration.  We  hope  tliat  these 
methods  will  permit  compliance  with  the 
Act  to  impose  no  mire  than  an  acceptable 
aclministrati\e  burden  upon  the  t)aiiks  and 
associations.  However,  we  also  hope  that 
better  and  simpler  methods  for  computing 
the  annual  (xrcenrtage  rate  will  be  devised 
and  approved  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E  .\  Jafnkr. 

Governor. 

House  ip  Represe.vtatives, 
Wa:hingtoH.  DC,  July  2.  1969. 
Kii;.   George  W.   Audri-.v;:,. 
l!a;,biirn  Office    RuUdLncj. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Coixeague:  I  am  happy  to  furnish 
you  with  some  background  information  on 
U^e  question  you  raised  with  me  about  the 
appllcaUon  of  the  Truih-ln-Lendlng  Act  to 
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Production  Credit  Associations.  Aa  the  en- 
closed correspondence  will  show,  this  mat- 
ter was  first  called  to  my  attention  by  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  House,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma,  about  a  month  ago. 
I  pursued  It  with  the  appropriate  agencies 
of  the  Government,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  which  Issued 
the  basic  regulation  dealing  with  Truth-ln- 
Lendlng:  and  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, which  would  be  In  the  best  position  to 
advise  the  Board  on  the  unique  problems  of 
the  Production  Credit  As.-toclatlons. 

Out  of  this  correspondence,  It  was  my 
understanding  that  the  Board  had  agreed  to 
work  out  an  alternate  method  of  computa- 
tion of  the  "annual  percentage  rate  of  the  fi- 
nance charges'  so  that  the  Production  Credit 
Associations  would  be  able  to  determine  the 
annual  percentage  rate  with  far  less  dlffl- 
ciUty  than  if  they  were  required  to  follow 
the  actuarial  method  As  I  pointed  out  in  my 
letter  to  Congressman  Albert,  the  law  pro- 
vides authority  for  the  use  of  computation 
methods  other  than  the  actuarial  rule. 

I  am  ench^lng  copies  of  my  letter  to  Con- 
gressman Albert  of  June  2  explaining  this 
point,  my  inquiries  of  June  2  to  Vice  Chair- 
man J.  L.  Robertson  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
and  to  Governor  K.  A  Jaenke  of  the  Parm 
Credit  Administration:  Mr.  Robertson's  reply 
of  June  10:  and  a  report  from  the  Parm 
Credit  Administration  of  June  16.  Prom  this 
correspondence,  ,-vs  r  said,  I  was  assured  that 
the  problem  was  being  worked  out  In  a 
satl.sfactory  fashion. 

In  forwarding  to  you  the  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Janeke  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, I  .should  point  out  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  position  he  expresses  that  agricul- 
tural credit  should  have  been  exempted  from 
the  Truth-lii-Lendlng  Act,  as  was  clone  with 
other  business  or  commercial  credit.  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  farmer  wants  and 
needs  Truth-ln-Lendlng  protection  In  en- 
gaging in  credit  trans.octlons  for  agricultural 
purposes.  We  included  agricultural  credit 
deliberately.  It  was  our  feeling  that  the  ex- 
penses of  running  a  farm  and  the  credit 
obtained  for  farm  purposes  are  so  closely  al- 
lied with  the  famiiys  Uvlns;  expenses  and 
credit  for  housing  that  the  farmer  was  en- 
titled to  this  protection  in  his  use  of  credit. 
I  might  add  that  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng 
Act  applies  to  all  types  of  member-owned 
lending  in.stitutlons.  such  as  credit  unions, 
savings  and  loan  arsoclatlons.  rural  electri- 
licalion  co-operatives  which  extend  credit, 
and  so  on.  As  you  will  note  from  my  letter  to 
Congressman  .Albert,  mvst  of  these  member- 
owned  organizations  extending  credit  to 
their  members  already  give  their  borrowers 
virtually  all  the  information  required  under 
the  Trulh-in-Lending  Act,  but  they  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  annual  per- 
centage rale  figure  required  under  the  new 
law.  Tins  is  the  most  Imp-ortant  .single  bit 
of  information  a  borrower  should  have  in 
determining  the  comparative  costs  of  differ- 
ent lypes  of  consumer  credit 
Wiih  best  pi'rsjual  regards.  I  am 
iiiiiceiely  yours. 

I.EONOE    K.    SVLLIVAN. 

HoiSE  OP  Representatives. 
lVa..iiitigton.  D.C  .  August  18   1969. 
Mr   Phil  H.  La.ne. 

President.  Texas  Productioi  Credit  Associa- 
tion. San  Angela.  Tex. 
Deab  Mr.  Lane:  Ever  .ince  Congressman 
Carl  Albert  of  Oklahum.x.  Majority  Leader  of 
the  House  ol  Represeuiallves.  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  special  jiroblems  of  Production 
Credit  A.'^.sociatlons  In  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  Regul.ulon  Z  of  Uie  Federal  Re- 
.=er\e.  in  connection  with  the  operations  of 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  I  have  been 
anxloiLs  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  help  simplify 
the  c  imputations  you  have  to  go  through  on 
these  somewhat  unusual  transactions.  I 
thought,   'roin   the  liiformatluii  Federal  Re- 
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seT\e  Vice  Chairman  J.  L.  Robertson  gave 
me  last  month,  that  the  problem  had  been 
greatly  alleviated.  If  further  simplification 
Is  in  order,  and  If  a  form  such  as  you  de- 
scribed on  page  3  of  your  letter  of  August  8 
to  Congressman  George  Bnsh  Is  practical  and 
acceptable  to  the  Federal  Reserve,  It  would 
certainly  be  fine  with  me,  too. 

Prom  the  Information  you  and  other  of- 
ficials of  Production  Credit  Associations  ha\e 
sent  me,  I  have  the  feeling  that  your  loans 
have  many  similarities  to  department  store 
revolving  credit,  or  gasoline  credit,  or  other 
types  of  open-end  credit.  In  which  the  cus- 
tomer's or  borrower's  actions  largely  deter- 
mine what  the  total  finance  charge  will  be.  I 
am  sure  the  Federal  Reserve  can  solve  your 
computation  problems,  for  It  has  showed  In 
numerous  actions  In  connection  with  Regu!.-i- 
tlon  Z  that  It  is  not  rigid  and  stubborn,  but 
will  make  changes  where  they  appear  Justi- 
fied 

But  I  do  wnnt  to  say  as  strongly  as  I  can 
that  the  Inclusion  of  agricultural  credit  under 
TVuth-ln-Lendlng  was  not  an  oversight  or 
some  last  minute  halrbralned  idea.  The  Trirth 
In  Lending  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July 
11.  1967.  Included  agricultural  credit:  H  R. 
11601  introduced  on  July  20.  1967.  Included 
It:  In  our  hearings  we  received  testimony  on 
this  matter  from  Feveral  farm  or  rural  or- 
ganizations, asking  that  agricultural  credit 
be  retained  In  the  bill.  We  received  no  testi- 
mony opposing  It.  The  bill  was  debated  In 
Subcommittee.  In  the  full  Committee,  and  In 
the    House    over    a    period    of    many    months. 

and  I  do  not  rememtjer  any  oppofition  to  the 
provisions  dealing  with  agriculture. 

I  can  see  where  credit  trnnsactlons  Involv- 
ing large  ranches  or  huge  farms  would  be 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  business  and 
commercial  credit  the  I:iw  cxempus,  but  our 
concern  was  In  credit  transactions  which 
involved  fr.nrUly  f.irms — "a  natural  person"  - 
rather  than  a  corporate  enterprises  In  that 
respect,  the  farmer  Is  considered  no  less 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  this  law  than 
the  bank  president  buying  a  home,  or  the 
coIIe£;e  mathematics  professor  borrowing  for 
a  trip  abroad.  I  would  hate  to  think  that 
everyone  accorded  protection  under  this  law 
is  automatically  considered  stupid,  or  "In- 
ferior in  their  ability"  and  In  need  of  a 
"guardian"  The  protection  accorded  under 
the  law  Is  primarily  the  right  to  have  the 
transaction  spelled  out  in  detnil,  with  a  per- 
centage rate  which  can  l)e  comp.ired  to  the 
costs  of  competing  forms  of  credit  or  to 
ones  income  from  savings  or  investments. 
Until  July  1.  19C9.  this  opportunity  was  not 
.iccorded  to  nijst  Americans  in  their  credit 
Iran  actions. 

Whi:e  everv  bu"lncs.';man  required  to  make 
disci  sures  under  the  law  would  rather  not 
hue  t'j  do  so— ..nd  .some  resent  it  bitterly— 
the  fact  Is  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  businesses  extending  credit  h.-i\c  complied 
and  are  complvlng.  Now  it  Is  up  to  all  con- 
cerned to  make  sure  that  consumers  make 
Intelligent  use  of  the  informitlon  they  are 
now  receiving.  Eventu.illy,  I  am  .-ure  the 
problems  will  all  he  worked  out  and  we  can 
all  omp.ire  credit  costs  on  the  s:une  yard- 
slick,  so  that  one  man's  8'  Is  NOI"  the 
same  as  another  mans  16'  —the  situ.ition 
we  used  to  have,  when  add-ons.  discount 
lo;ms.  etc  .  confused  everyone  as  to  actual 
rates. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Leo  NOR  K    SrxLiVAN. 

La  Junta  PsoDfCTioN 

Credit  Association. 
La  Junta,  Colo..  August  1.  1969. 
Re  Truth-In-Lending  Act. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Svllivan, 
Hov-ie  0/  Representatiics, 
Wtisftington.  DC 

Dear  Madam:  Tills  letter  Is  to  advise  that 
I  concur  in  every  respect  to  a  letter  delivered 
to  you  on  July  21st  by  Mr.  Homer  Jackson, 


November  6,  1969 

President  of  the  Rifle  Production  Credit  As- 
Snon  It  18  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
t^nd'h^w  agriculture  Is  "cepted  from  the 
terminology  of  a  business  lo«"^"  *f_\^  ,„ 
culture  Is  one  of  the  largest  businesses  m 
e  united  States  and,  I  beUeve,  It  Is  larger 
than  General  Motors  or  United  Steel. 

I  have  additional  problems  In  my  area  and 
1   am  sure   there  are  many   throughout  the 
uXd  States,  such  as  having  a  father  and 
IL   combination   who  own   real   e^t^^e  and 
borrow  from  the  La  Junta  P--°<L""'°"  <^^^^^ 
and  Who  have  given  a  recond  Deed  of™ 
to  ^hore  up  their  loan  and  now  find  this  boj, 
s    n  Vietnam  and  his  wife  is  somewhere  In 
Texas.   They    are   desirous   of   an   additional 
advance  and,  if  we  are  able  to  help  ^hem  at 
ail    It  win  probably  take  from  two  to  three 
months  for'lhls  boy  to  receipt  for  t»>ej«<=l- 
slon    agreement    so    that    we    can    ^tart    the 
three-day  elapsed  period    It  appears  this  Is 
ar  ^  dimcuu  for  them  to  put  up  w^th  and 
we  will    no  doubt,  lose  a  customer  and  sup- 
pose they  will  have  to  sell  out. 

If  you  had  any  Ideas  how  we  could  han- 
dle such  cases  when  you  wrote  the  bin,  i 
would  appreciate  your  advising  as  soon  as 
p^lble.  I  don't  understand  why  the  rescis- 
Llon  agreement  had  to  be  put  on  the  bill 
when  in  fact,  they  had  the  right  to  with- 
hold their  real  estate  when  we  --equested  the 
Deed  of  Trust  and  I  believe  they  have  a 
daily  right  to  cancel  by  merely  advising  us 
and  we  will  at  that  time  quit  lending  funds, 
^ey  have  always  had  the  right  to  sign  or 
nav  the  loans  m  lull  at  any  time 

A  group  of  production  Credit  presidents 
from  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  wish  to  ns It 
with  you  and  vour  committee  at  an  early 
date  and  which  is  Indicated  in  Mr.  Jackson  s 
letter.  We  hope  that  you  can  honor  us  with 
this  privilege. 

Yours  verv  truly, 

Prank  Hartman. 

President. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ity  to  those  agencies  of  the  0°\"nment 
Which  already  had  Jurisdiction  over  the  kind 
of  credit  involved,  and  which  would  be  gen- 
erally  knowledgeable  about  the  operating 
problems  of  the  firms  or  associations  they 
were  dealing  with.  So  any  problem  you  have 
m  conforming  with  the  law  can  be  clarlfled 
or  simplified,  and  perhaps  even  ^l™;i.nat^«^' 
by  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment using  the  discretionary  powers  given 
To  them  by  this  law.  H  they  ^^annot  so^ve 
the  problem,  then  they  have  the  obligation 
to  tell  us  whether  a  change  is  necessarj  In 
the  law  Congress  does  not  administer  this 
law,  or  anv  other,  on  a  day-to-day  basis 

The  rescission  fe.-iture  was  put  into  the 
law  in  order  to  make  sure  that  anyone 
borrrwing  nioncv  tr  buying  en  credi'  pri- 
marilv  for  personal,  family,  houeshold.  or 
a^rlcuuure  purposes,  is  made  f"lly  aware 
thU  a  particular  transaction  might  in- 
volve the  foreclosure  and  los.s  of  his  res- 
idence No  attempt  was  made  to  dlfTer- 
entlate  in  the  law  between  "good"  transac- 
tions and  "bad"  ones.  Hence,  this  Provision 
applies  in  all  credit  transactions  covered  by 
the  1  iw  except  purchase-money  first  mort- 
gages 

Sincerely  yours. 

Leonor  K.  Sullivan. 
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House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC  .  September  3.  1969. 
Mr.  Frank  Hartman. 

President.   La  Junta   Production  Credit  As- 
sociation. La  Junta.  Colo. 
DEAR  MR.  Hartman:  From  the  voluminous 
nature    of    my    correspondence   with    officials 
of  Production  Credit  Associations,  one  cou  d 
easily  become  convinced  that  the  -Truth  in 
Lending  Act  presumably  was  P^^J^^.^^ 
other  reason  than  to  harass  the  PCA  s.  un- 
doubtedly there  have  been  problems  for  or- 
ganlzatlons  such  as  yours  in  applying  Regu- 
lauon  Z   But  congress  did  not  write  Regula- 
tion Z;  it  was  issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  carry  out  the  general  purposes  expressed 
by  congress  In  passing  the  law.  As  ongma  ly 
issued.  Regulation  Z  required  PCA's  to  use 
the    US.    Rule    In    determining    the    a-anual 
percentage  rate  of  the  finance  charge.  When 
t^e  resulting  technical  problems  were  caUed 
to  my  atwntlon,  I  asked  the  Federal  R««erve 
to   develop,   in   cooperation   with   the   Farm 
Credit  Administration,  an  alternate  method— 
as  the  law  permits— and  this  was  done. 

I  am  enclosing  some  portions  of  the  very 
extensive  correspondence  I  have  entered  Into 
It  uying  to  help  the  PCA's  to  simplify  com- 
pliance with   the  law.  That  correspondence 
klso  explains  why  agriculture  credit  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Act.  Where  there  are  technical 
problems   (such  as  in  the  rescission  section 
dealing  with  family  loans  Involving  a  soldier 
in  Viet  Nam.  etc.)   there  should  be  ^o  prac- 
tical   problem    in    obtaining   Ktildance   from 
the  Federal  Reserve  or  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration or  from  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Administration  (In  any  transaction  in- 
volving the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act)  by 
telephone,  telegram,  or  letter,  and  quickly. 

in   writing   the   law.   we   tried   l'^""'"  " 
possible  to  give  adminlstt-aUve  responalbU- 


Hot-SE    OF    RFPRESENTATrVtS. 

Washington.   DC.   Sept.,   11.  1969. 
Hon    J.  L.   Robertson. 

Vice  Chairman.  The  Board  of  Govemorr  of 
The   Federal   Reserve   System.   Washing- 
ton.   DC.  ,       „„^ 
DEAR  Mr.  Robertson:  In  further  reference 
to  our  exchanges  of  correspondence  involv- 
ing the  compliance  of  the  Production  Credit 
A-ioclatlons  with  Regulation  Z.  and  partlcu- 
inrlv   the  references  in  that  correspDndence  to 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Phil  H.  Lane   Presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tion. I  have  now  received  a  carbon  copy  of  a 
letter  Mr.  Lane  sent  you  on  September  5  as  a 
follow-up  to  your  letter  to  me  of  August  27. 
1969.  In  his  most  recent  letter  Mr.  Lane  sug- 
gested a  simple  statement  form  which  tne 
PCA's  can  use. 

I  find  In  n^y  fl'e  that  Mr.  Lane  had  sent 
me  on  August  22  a  draft  of  a  n»ne-paragraph 
general  Informational  statement  describing 
all  of  the  various  credit  arrangements  of  Ms 
organization  outlining  the  variables  which 
go  into  the  determination  of  the  cred  t 
charges  and  the  percentage  rate  In  an  Indi- 
vidual transaction,  depending  upon  the  in- 
dividual circumstances.  Mr.  Lane  had  asked 
me  to  "get  this  form  approved  by  the  Fea- 
eral  Reserre  as  a  pilot  experiment  to  see  11 
it  satisfies  everyone  involved."  There  was  no 
indication  that  Mr.  Lane  had  ever  sent  this 
proposed  form  to  you  for  approval.  Hence 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  It  for  yo«r  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Leonor  K.   Sulltvan 


Charge    (Interest.    Including    interest    on    B 
Stock    purchase   plus    Loan     Ssrv'lce     Fees) 
amounted   to   «3J7   per   HOO.OO   loan    since 
the   money  borrowed  was  not  kept  for  the 
fun  twelve  months  period.  Interest  rates  of 
T,     for   three   months   and    7',-;     for    nine 
months   on    the    dally    outstanding   balance 
earned    $7  4"    per    $100.00.    We    assume    this 
ratio   of   difference   can    apply   to   higher   or 
lower  rimple  Interest  rates.  For  example,  the 
total   finance  charge  should   amount  to  ap- 
prox:mutelv  8  46^  .  when   the  simple  Inter- 
est rate  Is  8"    and  funds  are  kept  for  twelve 
nicnths.  .   ^         „„  . 

Bv  r^grecment  between  the  association  and 
borrower,  the  simple  interest  rate  may  be 
lncrea.sed  or  decreased  according  to  the  as- 
-.-lations  monev  cost  during  the  term  of 
t  .IS  credit  extension  lincrea.ses  are  made 
■liter  20  davs  notice  to  you  ) . 

On  a  normal  loan,  the  daily  outstanding 
baUmce  :.ver.iged  $46  30  per  $100.00  of  loan 
applied  for.  ,  „  .    ^„ 

TIMS  is  not  an  installment  loan  and  no 
specified  payments  are  required  except  on 
dairv  loan.-' "  Pavments  are  made  upon  the 
cale'of  collateral.  Including  its  Increase. 

K  financing  statement,  security  agreement 
',pd  deed  of  trust  are  held  by  the  association 
on  crops,  machinery  and  equipment,  live- 
stock, and  or  land  (the  underUned  instru- 
ments  relate   to   vour   line   of   credit). 

No  pre-pavment  penalty  charge  made.  In- 
terest is  not  discounted  In  advance  and  is 
charged  on  dally  outstanding  balances. 

This  statement  Is  not  intended  as  an  offer 
or  proposal  bv  the  creditor,  or  as  a  contract 
between  borrower  and  creditor,  but  is  is- 
sued to  comply  with  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  and  where  applicable,  the  borrower  ac- 
knowledges receipt  of  this  dlsclostlre  prior 
to.  or  as  a  part  of  the  consummation  of 
this  transaction. 


horroiicr 


Date: 


Annual  Percentage  Ratt 
This  financing  cost  disclosure  statement 
is  an  effort  to  comply  with  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act.  effective  July  1,  1969.  It  cannot 
be  accurate  on  agricultural  loans,  because 
there  is  no  way  to  guess  the  exact  dates  or 
amounts  of  disbursements  to  you  antl  the 
future  prices  and  quantities  and  date  of 
sale    of    your    produced    commodities. 

This  calculation  Is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  total  commitment  will  be  dis- 
bursed on  date  of  application  with  no  repay- 
ments made  untU  maturity.  TTierefore.  the 
dollar  cost  and  annual  percentage  rate  esti- 
mates as  shown,  should  be  higher  than  ac- 
tual. Finance  charges  accrue  on  the  date  ot 
disbursement  and  thereafter  on  the  dally 
outstanding  balance.  ™„„„^. 

During   the   last  fiscal    year,   the  Finance 


Board    of    Governors    of    the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 
Washington,  DC.  October  16.  19C9 
Hun    Leonor  K.  Sullivan. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washingtom.  DC. 

DEAR  Mrs.  Sullivan:  Tills  refers  to  your 
letter  of  September  11.  1969.  with  which  you 
transmitted  a  draft  of  a  proposed  l°£?r^- 
tional  statement  sent  to  -you  by  Mr.  Phil  H 
Lane,  President  of  the  Texas  Production 
Credit  Association.  .     ^  .     ». 

In  that  connection,  we  have  replied  to  Mr 
Lane's  letter  of  September  5.  1969.  and  en- 
close herewith  a  cop^  of  that  reply.  As 
pointed  out  In  our  reply,  the  staff  of  the 
Board  Is  now  considering  either  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Regulation  or  an  interpretation 
which  will  facilitate  compliance  by  agri- 
cultural creditors  in  connection  wUh  Irregu- 
lar transactions.  Hopefully,  a  solution  can  be 
reached  which  will  materially  simplify  the 
problem  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
finance  charge  and  the  annual  percentage 
rate  in  such  transactions  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  meaningful  disclosures  for  ag- 
ricultural consumers. 

We  have  reviewed  the  proposed  Informa- 
tional statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Lane  and 
find  that  portions  of  that  statement  do.  in 
fact  ccnvev  meaningful  information  to  cus- 
tomers. HoWever,  portions  of  it  appear  to  be 
extraneous  and  somewhat  unrelated  to  the 
information  required  to  be  disclosed  by  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  and  Regulation  Z. 

When  the  staff  has  completed  its  studies 
of  the  problems  relating  to  agricultural  dis- 
closures, the  Board  will  consider  appropriate 
revisions  in  the  disclosure  requirements  for 
such  transactions  and  wlU  pubUsh  th<>M  re- 
visions, hopefuUy,  in  the  near  future.  We  do 
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want  to  assure  you 
elTort  to  facilitate 
flclng  the 
sures  required  to  Ix 
Sincerely 


that  we  are  making  every 
sompllance  without  sacrl- 
substanilal  quality  of  the  dlsclo- 
made  to  consumers. 


J.    L.    ROBEKTSON. 

Vice  Chairman. 


DC,  October  16.  1969. 


^    Board     or     GdvERNORS     or     the 

'  FEDERAL     RESI  nVE     SYSTEM. 

Washington, 
Mr.  Phu.  H,  Lane. 
Texas  Production  Credit  Association, 
San  Angela.  Tex. 

Dear  Mb.  Lane:   tTils  refers  to  your  letter 
of  September  5.  1961 1.  regarding  Regulation  Z. 


Particularly,  you 
dlfflcully   Incurred 


We  are  aware  th 
Act  has.  In  many  c 
clerical    burden    on 


tlon    with    credit 
credit  associations, 


ment  to  the  Regul 
terpretatlon  of  it 


Speclfl'cally,  we  an 
the  'ptOblem   of    a 


have  commented  on  the 
In   connection    with   dis- 
closures   relating    tp    loans    for    agricultural 
purposes. 

lit  the  Truth   In  Lending 

c  ise«.  placed  an  Increased 

some   creditors.    We   are 


particularly  aware  <  f  the  burden  In  connec- 


cxtended    by    production 
and  for  this  reason,  the 


staff  of  the  Board  1 1  working  on  an  amend- 


li.tlon  or.  F>^rhaps,  an  In- 
•irhlch  win  facilitate  dis- 
closure of  the  doUtr  amoiuit  of  the  finance 
charge  and  the  arnual  percentage  rate  in 
certain  types  of  Irrjgular  agricultural  loans, 
addressing  ourselves  to 
satisfactory  formula  for 
estimating  the  amount  of  the  finance  charge 
and  the  annual  percentage  rate.  However, 
such  a  formula  must  necessarily  accomplish* 
two  objectives:        | 

First.  It  should,  (in  fact,  facilitate  compli- 
ance by  the  creditc*: 

Secondly.  It  shoild  insofar  as  possible  pro- 
duce reasonably  meaningful  information  to 
the  consumer.        j 

For  this  reason.  We  are  explorliis;  all  reason- 
able approaches  to  the  problem  with  the 
hope  of  finding  tne  right  solution 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  let  you 
know  that  we  arej  aware  of  the  problem  and 
have  it  under  cooslderalion. 

As  you  are  avfare.  one  of  the  principal 
dlfflcultles  In  ccfcnputlng  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  in  production  credit  association 
loans  is  the  fact^  that  each  borrower  Is  re- 
quired to  own  ^ock  in  the  association  to 
the  extent  of  5'"  !  of  the  outstanding  balance 
of  his  loan,  and  this  can  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  ne  .  proceeds  available  to  the 
borrower. 

Yours  is  one  ol  the  many  letters  which  we 
have  received  |;egardlng  tliis  matter,  and 
when  the  problems  have  been  resolved,  the 
Board  win  consider  changes  in  disclosure 
requirements  and  publish  whatever  amend- 
ments or  interprfetatlon  to  Regulation  Z  are 
appropriate.  However,  it  is  probably  a  fair 
ot>servatlon  that  the  amended  disclosure  re- 
quirements will  pot  be  as  brief  and  will  be 
more  specific  th^n  those  suggested  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  |>our  letter. 
Sincerely. 

J.  L.  Robertson. 

Vice  Chairman. 


CHALLENG 
"WHAT 


5  TO  PROTESTORS: 
ABOUT  HANOI?" 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSt:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBRDOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  few- 
phrases  more  succinctly  present  the 
views  of  those  who  criticize  the  Vietnam 
moratorium  demand  for  an  "immediate  ' 
pullout  from  Vietnam  than,  "Tell  it  to 
Hanoi." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  think  that  many  tended  to  forget  or 
to  ignore  the  designs  of  Hanoi  when  they 
joined  protests  supporting  immediate 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces. 

In  this  regard,  I  was  pleased  to  see  a 
front  page  editorial  in  the  Newark. 
Ohio,  Advocate.  It  agreed  with  the  calls 
for  peace:  it  agreed  that  mistakes  have 
been  made:  It  agreed  that  Vietnam  must 
be  a  well -discussed  issue.  But  it  also 
pointed  out  that  all  who  do  discuss  Viet- 
nam must  ask  themselves:  "What  about 
Hanoi?"  Where  is  the  reciprocal  call 
for  action  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam?  Where  is  the  challenge  to 
Hanoi? 

This  October  15  editorial  cogently 
points  out  that  all  too  often — and  too 
often  because  of  thoughtlessness — per- 
sons .supporting  protest  actions  have  for- 
gotten to  inquire  about  the  other  side. 

I  insert  the  editorial  into  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

The  Moratorium — What  Abovt  Hanoi? 

The  Advocate  congratulates  Denison  Uni- 
versity .->  faculty  and  students  for  starting  a 
dialogue  with  their  non-academic  commu- 
nity on  national  morality  and  goals  Profes- 
sors and  mature  students  will  understand 
that  we  do  not  condemn  them  for  speaking, 
that  we  liave  a  right — and  a  responsibility — 
to  praise  or  criticize  their  words  and  philoso- 
phies. 

We  admit  that  the  non-adademic  commu- 
nity has  no  offlclal  voice  In  the  course  an 
academic  community  plots  toward  a  liberal 
arts  education  But  when  the  results  of  that 
education  call  for  a  public  action,  the  matter 
of  academic  freedom  and  license  is  no  longer 
an  issue  May  we  all  agree  that  the  goal  of  a 
liberal  education — whether  attained  Inside 
or  outside  a  college — is  an  improved  society 
of  men'' 

In  today's  Advocate  professors  and  stu- 
dents call  for  a  public  action  in  ".^n  Open 
Letter  To  President  Nixon"— a  part  of  their 
Vietnam  Moratorium.  It's  a  sincere  letter — 
full  of  "wonder."  pathetic  pleas,  honest  ad- 
missions, soul  searching  and  bad  logic.  Some 
of  their  other  written  moratorium  material 
is  not  sincere— at  best  misleading,  at  worst 
dishonest. 

-Ml  of  us  wish  the  President  could  grant 
their  request  to  end  the.  war  "now."  As  one 
of  their  contemporaries,  a  Vietnam  combat 
veteran,  said.  "They  want  the  sun,  and  the 
moon  and  the  stars — and  they  want  them 
next  week    I  wish  we  could  do  it." 

These  professors  and  students  have  cast 
themselves  in  the  role  of  peacemaking.  We 
say,  "Welcome  aboard,  may  we  all  move  to- 
ward peace  together."  Let  us  start  by  agree- 
ing that  the  true  [>eacemaker  must  consider 
the  past,  present  and  future  roles  of  each 
ant:!gonist. 

Their  letter  on  the  President  Is  more  Im- 
portant for  what  It  does  not  say  than  what 
It  does  say.  Every  war  in  the  history  of  man 
was  a  mistake.  We  have  made  mistakes  In 
this  one.  The  letter  makes  no  mention  of 
mistakes  or  atrocities  by  Viet  Cong  or  Hanoi. 

Professors  and  students  failed  to  use  a 
single  sentence  for  a  peace  plea  to  the  other 
side  or  to  offer  to  niake  one  in  his  behalf.  Nor 
did  they  ask  the  President  what  North  Viet- 
nam covild  do  to  encourage  his  peace  efforts. 

They  ask  too  much  of  their  country. 

They  offer  little  of  themselves  In  return, 
except  "wonder"  and  a  glib  tongue. 

We  have  something  to  ask  of  ihem.  Will 
the  professors  and  students  now  sf)end  an 
equal  lat  least)  amount  of  time,  energy  and 
talent  speaking  for  their  country?  Will  the 
students  and  professors  at  Denison  ask  their 
talented  national  leader,  Sam  Brown,  to  du- 
plicate tills  moratorium  on  Dec.  15,  with  the 
peace  plea  directed  to  Hanoi? 
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SLANTED   EDUCATION   AT   UNIVER- 
SITY OF  MARYLAND? 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMP.SHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  6.  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  continu- 
ing source  of  perplexity  for  many  Ameri- 
can parents  is  where  their  youngsters  get 
the  attitudes  and  ideas  they  come  home 
with.  In  particular,  they  are  distressed 
when  son  or  daughter  comes  home  from 
college  hostile  toward  the  home  and  sy.s- 
tem  that  made  it  possible  for  there  to  be 
a  college  in  the  first  place. 

Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  a  re- 
cent report  set  forth  in  the  interestine 
publication  "In  a  Nutshell,  '  voliune  22, 
No.  10,  which  refers  to  a  certain  situation 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  as  part  of 
the  explanation.  We  are  all  for  both  sides 
in  the  learning  process,  but  not  for  one 
side,  especially  to  impressionable  adoles- 
cents in  formative  years.  Such  mlsorien- 
tation  is  a  disservice  to  the  cause  of 
objectivity  in  education. 

The  article  follows: 

Reading  List  for  Orientation 
AND  Registration 

Many  parents  wonder  why  they  send  one 
type  of  son  or  daughter  to  college  and  an- 
other kind  comes  home.  Why  do  some  of  the 
kids  turn  into  radicals?  There  are  many  rea- 
sons, including  the  universities  themselves 
Take  the  University  of  Maryland,  for  exam- 
ple Freshmen  preparing  to  enter  the  school 
were  recently  furnished  a  booklet  regarding 
Orientation  and  Registration  which  stated: 
"Only  three  steps  are  necessary  to  arrange 
for  attending  Orientation  and  Registration: 
A  Fill  out  the  four  enclosed  cards  B.  En- 
close a  check  .  .  .  for  $13  ...  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  C  Read  at  least  one  of 
the  following  books: 

The  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X,  by 
Mason  Little 

Black  Pouer.  the  Politics  of  Liberation  in 
America,  by  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  Charles 
V.  Hamilton 

Concerning  Civil  Disobedience,  by  Abe 
Port  as 

Cri.sis  in  Black  and  White,  by  Charles 
Sllberman 

Excellence:  Can  We  Be  Equal  and  Excel- 
lent  Too?  by  John  W.  Gardner 

Invisible  Man.  by  Ralph  Ellison 

The  Other  American,  by  Michael  Har- 
rington 

During  Orientation,  you  will  Informally 
discuss  the  issues  raised  in  the  book  which 
you  read." 

Not  one  of  the  authors  is  a  conservative — 
not  even  "middle  of  the  road"  Carmlchael 
is,  of  course,  familiar  to  all  of  our  readers; 
Harrington  is  a  Socialist;  Abe  Fortas  Is  an- 
other well-known  left-liberal,  etc. 

While  we  are  not  implying  that  the  admin- 
istration or  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  Is  Communist-dominated,  we  can. 
we  believe,  assume  that  It  at  least  leans  left 
Otherwise  why  were  no  pro-American,  pa- 
triotic books  listed? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many  freedom- 
loving  Americans  were  dismayed  and  con- 
cerned when,  in  January,  1967,  the  US  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  a  teacher  may  not  be 
fired  for  being  a  Communist?  "No  court." 
said  Justice  Tom  Clark  In  the  dissenting 
opinion,  "has  ever  reached  out  so  far  to  de- 
stroy 30  much  with  so  little"  This  decision 
left  the  doors  wide  open  to  the  Reds  to  ob- 
tain positions  in  our  schools  and  undermine 
the  basic  American  curriculum  with  Marxist 
teachings. 


t^ovemher  6,  1969 

IGNORANCE  AND  THE  LAW 

HON.  GLENa'rd'p.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  6.  1969 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
series  of  10  editorials.  "Ignorance  and 
the  Lai'  was  recently  broadcast  by 
KFWB  LOS  Angeles.  These  editorials  pro- 
pose the  teaching  of  basic  law  in  publ  c 

d!Lls  as  an  important  but  comple  tely 
overlooked  need  whereby  o"'^^  Aniencan 
rhl'drcn  may  be  taught  respect  for  law 
and  order,  tLe  ri.ht^  of  others   and  the 

civ,l  liberties  we  are  P"f^f  "^;!?^^,enes 
The  "Ignorance  and  the  Law     serie.s 

>^-^  researched  and  ^^'^''-''.^^^^J'lZ 
Fuson,  editorial  director  of  KFWB  and 
«-ns  aired  on  KFHB  during  June   1969, 
b^Vr^Gordon  Davis    v^  President  and 
general    manager    of    KFWB     ^J^f   ^^ 
sDonse  to  this  series  has  been  imrnediate 
I'nd  oven^^elming.  Support  for  the  idea 
of    teaching    basic    law    '^    ^^^'J^^}^ 
schools  has  come  from  private  citizens, 
as   well  as  from  educators,   legislators 
mrists     law-enforcement    officials     and 
eaders  of  minority  groups.  As  a  samp  e 
of  the  support  building  fortius  proposi- 
tion   a  resolution  supporting  the  teacn 
ng  of  fundamental  law  and  basic  statute 
aw  as  a  major  course  from  kindergarten 

Sachers  Association-representing  some 
JoTo5"^chers-the^o^Angel^^^ 

g°"?2%f  reVeLSt^rrUnion'  In  addi- 
Son?hel5s  Angeles  Junior  college  also 

began   planning   an  .  *80  000   project   to 
teach  law  on  educational  TV.  The  can 
fornia  Bar  Association  has  also  a  strong 
interest  in  the  proposed  Pj;?|ram 

I  heartily  congratulate  KFWB  for  its 
outstanding  series  of  editor laK     Igno- 
rance and  the  Law."  Our  Nation  is  buiit 
on  She  rule  of  law  and  the  teaching  of 
courses  ^n    fundamental    law    m    our 
scS  is  perhaps  the  most  logical  ap- 
proach to  fostering  respect  foi  law  and 
Srder   among   our  young   citizens.   The 
KFWB  proposal  is  a  timely  effort  to  re- 
kindle belief  in  law  and  order  and  re- 
spect for  law  in  America.  I  strongly  en- 
dorse the  proposal  and  would  personally 
like  to  see  the  teaching  of  courses  in 
fundamental   and   basic   law   become   a 
part  of  the  major  subject  curnculuni  in 
all  schools  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
KFWB  proposal  deserves  the  serious  con- 
.sideratlon  of  all  lawmakers.  ,  ,    ,  . 

The    above-mentioned    material    fol- 

°^^'         Ignorance  AND  THB  Law 

HO     t:  ICNORANCE  IS  NO  EXCtJSE 

As  a  nation,  we  Americans  like  to  think 
that  we^e°a  nation  of  laws-not  a  nation 
of  men." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  like  to  say  that  we  are  a  democracy 
within  a  republl';  that  the  law  of  the  land 
is  supreme.  ^ 

lT^s%^noranc7T^^e  law  supreme? 

we  say  we  are  a  nation  of  laws      ■  •  "°t 

'■'we°^oncern  ourselves  greatly  ^Ith  the 
1-cc  Mn'  of  oTder  when  a  rebelUous  youtn 
rlnn'^^es  aga.nst  "The  Establishment,     .  .  • 

^^l^:i;^:s^a^mhisdemonstraUcn^..y- 
lug  in  effect:  'To  hell  with  the  law  .  -  - 
1  hpn  he  -iroceeds  to  make  his  own  law. 

NOW  observe  this  same  youth  bcf^-een  his 
Mwle^s  outbursts.  He  chooses  up  sides    or  a 
4*  :i.f  m-.promptu  icotb..ll.  or  b^^eU ."  ^o 
v,   irvb-ill    then  lollows  the  rules  tc  the  let- 
ter m  add-on,  he  insists  th.a  all  other  play- 

"wlTm^t^;  Why  does  he  ignore  Jhejaw 
in  rne  area    and  insist  on  it  in  another? 

The  malor  reason  is  that  he  has  been 
taV^U  the  rules  ol  lootball.  Ix.sebaU  and 
■oUevb.U  from  his  earliest  school  days, 

ronically.  part  of  the  very  ';-  '^^ '^^°  ^/. 
nr  <ieftes    the  CaUIornia  Education  Code,  re 

ouires  that  he  receive  P^y^^llT^rlTJ^ 
20  to  40  minutes  a  day  or  he  ^ant  graduate^ 
He  is  reavired  to  learn  the  rules  of  athletic 
ramem't  nowhere  in  th.-.t  same  Cah  ornia 
Fducali-n  code  is  ANY  student  required  to 
ffarnlhe' rules  he  TfJ'oP  tVe  lInd" 
(,f  his  life   .   .   .  THE  LAW  OF  THE  LANU. 

Me  require  of  all  persons,  that  ignorance  of 
the  law  be  no  excuse  for  breaking  the  law 
'"'"  vet  we  equally  demand  that  our  children 
enter  a  life  for  which  they  have  never  been 
tauRht  the  legal  rules.  > 

Ignorance  of  the  law  Is  no  cicirc  But  is  it 
a  rt'oson? 

Well  talk  about  that  tomorrow 
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bUltles.  equity,  tax  laws,  labor  law.  clvU  and 
criminal  law;  sfaftite  iait'. 
"•Tbe  50-mUnon  youngsters  now  In  our  pub- 
lic  schools   wUl   have   used   six   billion  text- 
books in  12  years.  Vet.  they  will  never  see  a 

single  textbook  on  the  fundamentals  of  la*. 

None  has  ever  been  published.  „,.,_,rnar 

We  win  teach  them  the  laws  of  B>^ammar^ 

But  the  laws  ol  the  land,  they  must  learn  by 

Ulal  and  error  ...  or  by  trial  and  conviction. 
More  about  that,  tomorrow. 


NO     2:     NO    BOOKS— NO    CLASSES 

Our    city,    our    state,    our    nation^ 


itand 
.i^'ui^Ir^b^cks  tT  t^  ^-^n.  ^et  by  law- 
le^-ness  and  turmoU  among  our  youth,  a 
erowlnE  lack  of  law  and  order. 
^  we  sav  that  Ignorance  of  the  law  Is  no 
excuse  But  could  Ignorance  be  a  reason? 
DO  we  actually  promote  that  ^^^^^^'^^ 
when  we  fall  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of 
law  in  our  schools? 

This  is  no  attack  on  education  or  on 
educators.  The  specific  study  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  law  is  not  and  has  never  been  a 
ml?or  subject  In  the  education  system  In  our 
Muntrv  .  or  in  any  other;  not  In  the  way. 
we  te.ich  language  or  hl.story.  „„,„„_ 

The  onlv  pscp-.e  that  ever  carefully 
schooled  their  children  In  the  rules  by  which 
they  had  to  live  were  the  ones  we  now  refer 
to  as  "savages." 

The  ancients  who  lived  in  tribes  carefully 
schooled  their  children  In  tribal  laws^Their 
reison:   survival.  The  alternative:  death. 

in  1765.  Sir  William  Blackstone  sorted  and 
codified  the  laws  of  England  fof /^«^/^ 
time  He  wrote  an  essay  on  the  natural 
rights  of  man.  From  Blackstone  came  the 
basis  of  our  American  law. 

From  Blackstone  we  copied  almost  word- 
lof-w^rd  The  BUI  of  Rights.  But  Sir  William 
wis  m  fact,  not  a  great  Justice.  He  was  a 
school  teacher.  a„„i 

As  early  as  1690,  In  our  land,  the  Amcri- 
caf  people  decided  that  the  teaching  of  tribal 
Uw  the  law  of  the  land  -  ■  •  "^  better 

left  to  the  home.  And  so  It  remained  ...  by 

"The  naw"  a  chUd  learns  in  school  today 
is  The  Constitution:  the  mechanics  of  courts 
^rirTie^islature  .  .  the  size  and  shape  of  gov- 
ernment But  these  are  civics  and  social  sci- 

ence:  not  law.  , 

in  his  real  world,  he  faces  the  law  of  in- 
stallment credit,  contracts,  mortgages,  public 
propmy,   citizen  rights   and  legal  responsl- 


■;0    3      NOTE.^CllERb-    NOUEKENSE 

An.nrl-ans   vknU   spend    tens   of   billions   of 
doUars  tms  vea     to  c.nch,  punish  and  cor- 
rect paopl^  who  violate  the  tnbal  rules        ■ 
^'^^:^\';imorr':^n  know  lUtle  or  nothing 
about  the  law  they  broke. 
Gut  icnor„nce  is  no  excuse. 
Sh   rp  h.oung^alcs  bunco  artUts  -vil   steal 
anoiher  six  mUUon  dollars  from  consumers. 
v-i.-nms  will  Ecroam  in  anger. 

But   in    the    end,    they    will    examine    the 
law       .and  p..v  the  bill  because  ignor.nce  is 

"°w:  wiu'rear  lawlessness  blamed  on  wh:te 
pe!?ie  black  people.  >aw  enforcement^  tie 
courts  unemployment  and  "^e"^^"^' ,^^^,'^ 
blame  it  on  inhibitions.  Iree  love.  Dr  ^po c*^ 
and  the  weather  .  c.mmun.sis,  mihtar.t.. 
opiceniUs,  parents  and  pot 
^  Nobodj  seems  to  blame  u  c^  P'-'«  "^  '^; 
„^o  Tint  is-  a  simple  l^^ck  cl  knowieagc. 

homes,  or  in  schools. 

At  home,  we  don't  have  time 

-t;:?  ,'.'"»"  "«»o~  o'  -  "- '?  r 

..,V^nut  It   we  could  not  survive  as  a  nation 
"l^ct    we  ha^e  no  books,  no  classes  and  no 

""whrt'uVeu'us'is  this:  Junicr  may  gr:W- 
ua^e  With  honors,  a  bright  young  man  in  the 

''BuTlnthe'eves  of  a  Judge,  he  Is  inarticu- 
late uninformed  and  incoherent  hec-se  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  most  important  ru.es 

in  our  land.  ,      ,   _ 

And  THAT  is.  Ignorance  cf  the  law. 
More  about  that,  tomorrow. 

NO.    4:     NO    PLACE    TO    LEARN 

There  are  five  things  that  make  us  .  .  ■  oi 
anv  psople   ...  a  nation. 

WP  need  fcrrttcry  to  call  our  own;   and  a 

r,ZnseToTcl"o  protect  n.  We   need  work 

^^hfrh  to  base  our  economy;  taxes  to  sup- 

r^rTthe  o^an"  a?ions.  and  lau.  U.  regulate 

OUT  behavior  and  maintain  order. 

excuse  for  breaking  it    we   .aso 
is  a  generation  gap. 

But  Where  does  It  starf 

we  know  that  children   form  their  ^s.c 

itv   law  and  order.  .      tribal   law. 

It  u^d^  be  that  they  learned  it  in  their 
homrmottly  from  their  motiiers.  But  not 

^"/n'^World  war  II,  25  years   ago.  Mom  was 
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forced   to   get   »   Job,   and   the    word   "baby- 
sitter" became  part  of  our  lan^puage. 

Now.  25  years  later,  wocnen  hold  40  per- 
cent of  the  Job«.  More  than  half  of  the  em- 
ployable women,  some  28  million,  are  wage 
enrners,  and  a  vital  part  of  our  economy. 

And  now  we  have  our  new  term:  "genera- 
tion gap  " 

It  IS  generally  recognized  that  children 
now  learn  far  les«  of  tribal  law  responsibil- 
ity at  home  than  In  years  past 

Add  to  this,  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been 
part  of  our  public  education  system  to  teach 
children  the  law  of  the  land  the  way  we 
teach  them  the  laws  of  mathematics  ...  or 
grammar  ...  or  football.  We  don't  even 
publish  any  textbooks  on  law  for  grade 
schools  ...  or  teach  teachers  how  to  teach 
It 

We  don't  teach  law  at  home. 

We  don't  teach  law  in  the  .school.s 

So  U  It  really  so  strange  that  our  youth  Is 
trying  to  make  Its  own  law  ...  or  tear  down 
what  there  Is? 

KFWB  asks:  How  good  Is  a  law  system 
when  nobody  knows  very  much  about  It  ex- 
cept the  Judges  who  admlnl.ster  it;  the 
lawyers  who  practice  it.  and  the  policemen 
who  enforce  tt? 

We'll  talk  about  that,  tomorrow. 

NO.  5.    NO    'QUEENSBURY  RULES" 

It  there  Is  anything  more  typically  Amerl- 
caii.tban  our  jespect  for  wealth  and  material 
possessions.  Itls  our  national  love  affair  with 
equality  and  justice. 

la  other  words,  Americans  beef  a  lot  about 
other  people  who  don't  play  fair. 

We  tell  our  children  that  crime  doesn't 
pay  .  .  .  that  cheaters  never  prosper  .  .  . 
that  It  Isn't  Whether  you  win  or  lose,  but 
how  you  play  the  game.  The  small  child's 
universal  phrase  for  a  violation  Is:  "No  fair." 
Grownups  boo  the  referee  and  yell,  'Kill 
the  umpire.  "  foj  the  same  reason. 

Indeed,  good  sportsmanship  and  playing 
the  game  according  to  a  "Queensbury  Rules" 
concept  Is  so  Important  to  us  that  we  wrote 
It  into  law  In  the  California  Education  Code. 
Sections  8551  and  8571  require  that  every 
child  have  12  years  of  physical  education  as 
part  of  his  public  schooling. 

But  what  of  the  "Queensbury  Rules"  of 
society  .  .  .  the  rules  by  which  we  must  play 
the  game  of  cUlzen  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. 

Tliose  rules  ate  the  law  of  the  land:  the 
Federal  Code:  tihe  California  statutes:  city 
ordinances. 

The  "Queensbury  Rules"  for  being  an 
American  are  the  principles  of  contract  law; 
of  taxes:  of  equity,  of  civil  law.  private  law 
.  .  .  common  law  and  criminal  law. 

Citizen  rights  are  one  phase;  citizen  re- 
sponsibilities, another. 

America  was  founded  by  people  seeking 
Justice  under  the  law.  And  we  have  been 
working  t<jward  that  end  for  nearly  200  vears. 
It  is  paradoxical  that  after  200  vears.  we 
carefully  teach  our  children  all  of  the  rules 
of  language,  athletics,  mathematics,  personal 
health  and  safety,  and  law  for  the  operation 
of  a  motor  vehicle 

Yet  nowhere,  except  by  hearsay,  guesswork, 
intellectual  osmosis,  or  trial  and  error  do  we 
even  try  to  teacih  children  the  most  impor- 
tant rules  of  all  .  .  the  ones  by  which  so- 
ciety demands  that  they  live. 

Among  youth  who  are  not  taught  law. 
crime  rates  are  increasing  by  15  to  30  per- 
cent a  year.  In  the  one  area  where  they  are 
taught  the  law.  crime  rates  are  dropping  by 
three  to  ten  percent  a  year. 
More  about  thftt  on  Monday. 

NO.    6;     ir    WE  TEACH — THEY    C.\N    LEARN 

Our  Amerlcaa  system  has  always  held 
that  Ignorance  Of  the  law  Is  no  excuse  .  .  . 
no  defense,  for  breaking  the  law. 

At  no  time  in  American  history  have  w« 
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been    more    threatened    by    the    problem    of 
people   who  do  break   the   law. 

At  no  time  have  we  tried  harder  and 
achieved  less  to  find  a  solution  to  our  dilem- 
ma than  right  now. 

Law  enforcement  analyst*  noted  a  sharp 
Increase  In  Juvenile  delinquency  20  years 
ago.  What  little  action  we  took  was  obvi- 
ously Ineffective. 

Since  1950.  crime  rates  have  been  climb- 
ing between  16  and  30  percent  a  year  .  .  . 
set  en    times   faster    than   population. 

Most  of  It  is  among  young  people  who 
know  little  or  nothing  about  the  laws  under 
which  they,  and  we.  are  required  to  live. 
They  don't  know  becau.se  we  have  neither 
the  books  nor  the  teachers  to  teach  them. 
The  only  area  In  which  young  people  are 
taught  the  specific  rules  and  penalties  la 
In  the  military  service,  and  they  say  their 
crime  rates  are  not  increasing,  but  decreas- 
ing. 

Every  recruit  Is  given  a  full  course  on  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  He  learns 
the  rules  of  behavior  the  way  he  learned 
the  rules  of  football. 

The  Navy  says  its  crime  rate  has  dropped 
30  percent  in  ten  years.  The  Air  Force  says 
Its  crime  rate  Is  dropping  by  ten  percent  a 
year.  The  Army  supplies  no  figures,  but  says 
Its  crime  rate  Is  In  a  steady  decline. 

Military  people  are  hard-headed.  They  be- 
lieve that  if  you  want  people  to  obey  the 
rules,  you  first  have  to  tell  them  what  the 
rules  are. 

We  civilians  dont  subscribe  to  that.  At 
least,  we  haven't,  yet. 

So  our  graduating  student  this  year  will 
know  all  the  major  rules  In  his  academic 
subjects,  and  will  then  set  out  to  play  the 
game  of  being  an  American  citizen;  an  Amer- 
ican adult. 

But  the  rules  of  that  game  are  called 
statute  law.  And  on  that  subject,  he  is  mute, 
blind.  Illiterate. 

Would  you  buy  fire  Insurance  on  dirt  and 
rocks  If  you  thought  it  was  required  by  law? 
More  than  a  million  people  do  exactly  that. 
Well  talk  about  It  tojjfiorrow. 

NO.     7:      FIRE     INSURANCE     ON     DIRT 

We  say  Ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excu.se. 

If  someone  required  you  to  buy  life  insur- 
ance on  a  granite  boulder,  you'd  be  outraged. 

A  rock  has  no  lite  and  cannot  die. 

But  more  than  a  million  Californians  are 
buying  fire  insurance  on  dirt  that  wont 
burn   And  thev  make  no  oroiest 

Why-? 

Becau.se  they  think  it's  the  late. 

Here's  how  it  works:  Virtually  :ill  GI  Home 
Loans  in  California  are  handled  through 
mortgage  companies  that  are  not  stale  or 
federally  chartered  Chartered  lenders  find 
the  GI  interest  rales  loo  low 

.So  the  mortgage  companies,  .is  standard 
practice,  tell  the  GI  buyer  lie  must  buy  fire 
insurance  to  cover  the  entire  amount  of  the 
loan  .  .  .  the  buildings  and  the  land.  Fur- 
ther, they  suggest  the  Insurance  company. 

In  most  instances,  the  cost  of  the  struc- 
ture amounts  to  25  to  40  i>erL'enl  of  the  tot.il 
purchase. 

If  the  house  burns  down,  the  policy  covers 
only  the  cost  of  the  building,  so  there  is  no 
pos.sible  way  in  which  the  GI  homeowner  can 
ever  use  more  than  25  to  40  percent  of  the 
ftre  Insurance  he  is  forced  to  buy. 

State  and  federally  chartered  institutions 
are  prohibited  by  law  from  requiring  fire  In- 
surance to  cover  anything  bt  yond  replace- 
ment cost  of  destructible  pioperty. 

TTiere  are  now  more  than  one  million  OI 
Home  Loans  in  California,  insured  for  12 
billion  dollars.  Eight  billion  of  this  Is  for  the 
land  upoa  which  the  houses  are  built.  All 
eight  billion  of  It  Is  Insured  against  destruc- 
tion by  fire. 

But  not  one  square  Inch  of  It  will  ever 
burn. 
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OIs  have  been  buying  Are  Insurance  on 
California  dirt  for  20  years,  because  most  of 
them  think  It  la  required  by  law. 

But  it  isn't. 

There  Is  In  fact,  no  law  that  requires  any- 
one to  buy  fire  Insurance  on  dirt. 

Ask  your  legislator. 

He  can  tell  you  how  bills  to  correct  this 
abuse  always  die  young  In  the  legislature 

Don't  be  angry.  If  you've  been  gouged.  Be- 
cause you  didn't  know 

Ignorance  of  the  Ic.'  's  no  excuse. 

More  about  that,  tomorrow. 

NO.    8  :     THE    IGNORANT    PAT 

Even  while  KFWB's  editorial  series  on 
Ignorance  and  the  Law  Is  being  broadcast, 
a  story  Is  breaking  In  Sacramento  that  is 
current  testimonial  of  the  need  to  tesch 
citizens  the  laws  of  the  land. 

That  story  Is  about  six  thousand  ordinary 
people,  in  Marin.  Orange,  Loe  Angeles.  San 
Diego.  Oakland  and  San  Francisco  County, 
many  of  them,  poor  people. 

They  bought  automobile  Insurance  from 
the  Key  Insurance  Exchange.  It  was  a  new 
company,  a  small  one.  And  they  paid  their 
premiums    on    a    monthly    basis. 

When  they  signed  their  policies,  they  saw 
a  list  of  22  conditions  In  the  contract  stated 
in  the  usual  legal  language. 

If  any  of  them  tried  to  read  the  condi- 
tions, they  either  didn't  understand  them  or 
thev  ignored  them,  because  Condition  22 
said  they  were  Joining  a  "reciprocal"  Insur- 
ance company. 

Only  people  who  have  been  taught  the  law 
and  how  to  read  contracts  know  that  a  "re- 
ciprocal "  Insurance  company  Is  one  In 
which  the  policy  holders  Insure  each  other 

And  now  the  6.000  policy  holders  of  Key 
Insurance  Exchange  have  learned  what  this 
means  the  hard  way. 

Because  Key  Insurance  Exchange  couldn't 
sell  enough  insurance  to  stay  affoat.  It 
recently  went  broke. 

The  State  Department  of  Insurance  took 
oi.er  and  found  that  the  companv  owed  be- 
tween $350,000  and  $400,000. 

Those  Key  policy  holders  are  now  learn- 
ing that  "reciprocal"  means  that  if  the 
company  goes  broke,  the  p)olicy  holders  have 
to  pick  up  the  tab,  and  pay  off  the  debt. 

This  happened  because  these  6.000  Cali- 
fornia citizens  had  never  been  taught  how 
to  read  a  contract,  much  less,  how  to  un- 
derstand one. 

They  simply  didn't  know. 
But    in   our   society,   we   have   a   rule:    Ig- 
norance of  the  law  Is  no  excuse 
More  about  that,  tomorrow. 

NO.    9:    WHAT  COULD   WE  TEACH   THEM-> 

It  13  one  of  the  i;reat  paradoxes  of  .\mer;ca 
that  when  It  comes  to  teaching  the  law  to 
our  children,  we  stand  right  now  where  we 
did  70  years  ago.  when  we  tirsl  decided  to 
teach  them  about  health  and  personal 
hygiene. 

Health  and  hygiene  education  are  now  re- 
quired by  the  same  Law  thai  we  don't  teach 
our  children  And  thanks  to  America's  .school 
teachers,  as  well  as  its  physicians,  we  have 
a  fantastically  healthy  society  Our  children 
are  bright  and  vigorous  and  strong 

They  are  so  bright  and  so  strong,  in  fact 
that  there  is  virtuiiUy  nothing  our  kids  cant 
wreck,   if  they  really  put  their  minds  to  u 

And  their  demonstration  of  that  fact  Is  a 
source  of  our  national  agony. 

Until  now.  It  has  not  been  "Tlie  American 
Way  "  to  teach  our  children  the  laws  of  the 
land,  the  tribal  rules  of  being  an  American 
And  even  if  we  should  decide  to  teach  them, 
it  would  be  a  gigantic  task. 

Our  educators  would  have  to  write  text- 
books, lesson  plans:  curriculum  guides; 
teaching  guides  and  workbooks,  because 
there  are  none  now  They  would  have  to 
prepare  special   materials   to   teach   teachers 
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now  to  teach  law,  because  we  have  neither 
trained  teachers  nor  materials  now. 

And  what  could  our  children  learn  In  that 

"'rVey  could  learn  about  public  law,  which 
coTers^a°es  and  crimes  against  the  people^ 
nrlvlie  law  which  includes  disputes  between 
^  Ions  'The"  could  learn  about  coiUracU, 
Thev  could  learn  common  aw  .  '-'^^  P^^ 
rocatives  of  proprietorship  .  •  pnvaie 
orfp^rty  dama^es^hey  could  learn  equity. 
^S  says:  Nrwrong  shall  be  without  ade- 

""Ti?ey"c"^I  learn  statute  law,  Ihe  specific 
ru7es  under  which  we  must  live  lor  our  en- 

^' OurThildren  could  learn  that  the  first  law 

^=-'b!:rs^\^^r^£H 

2,000  years  before  Columbus  even  discovered 

^  We'dont  teach  it,  but  men  had  laws  long 
before  we  even  had  written  language  ...  or 

''TnT  all     we    had     before    that    was  .  .  . 
teachers 

More  about  that  tomorrow 

NO.     10  :      IN    SUM— TEACH    LAW 

our  people  and  our  nation  are  deeply  trou- 
bled brgross  violation  of  our  social  guide- 
iineQ-  the  law  of  our  land. 

we  S  Ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse 
for  breaking  the  law,  but  crime  rates  are 
cumbmg  seven  times  faster  than  population. 
Our  order  Is  breaking  down. 

We  demand  that  people  live  by  the  law. 
Bin  we  do  not  teach  them  what  that  law  is^ 

K^B  believes  that  If  we.  as  a  people,  are 
obUgated  to  abide  by  the  rules,  we  must  also 
be   obligated   to   teach  our  people  what   the 

'"In   haw,   those  rules  are  called,   ■suatutes/' 
We  have  neither  books  nor  teacher  exper- 

"  BuTwe'do  have  the  means  to  acquire  the 

books  and  expertise.  „„^,«^  curric- 

KFWB  does  not  propose  a  .specific  cvirnc 

ulum  This  station  Is  an  observer;  a  reporter, 

and  in  this  case,  an  advocate. 

Designing  the  course  to  be  taught  is  the 

job  of  the  educators,  and  only  they  can  do 

"we  believe  that  In  the  study  of  /unda- 
mZtallZ.  our  children  will  find  refiected 
Tven  major  social  advancement  In  recorded 
history  of  mankind. 

in  statute  law  they  will  find  the  day-  o- 
day  rules  that  govern  the  money  we  earn^ 
the  land  we  own:  the  disputes  ;-e  ^laje,  ^he 
agreements  we  make      .  .  even  the  purltv  of 

'"we°?elT/v:^'hat  having  a  legally  informed 
citizenry  is  at  least  as  important  to  the  u- 
ture  of  our  social  order  as  having  a  politi- 
callv-lnformed  electorate. 

We  believe  that  teaching  our  children  the 
specific  laws  under  which  they  are  required 
to  live  is  at  least  as  important  as  their 
knowledge  of  fine  art.  Our  Education  Code 
reqmres  that  they  be  taught  12  years  of  fine 
art  in  our  public  schools  but  no  law  _ 

KFWB  believes  that  ignorance  of  the  law 
Is  a  major  element  of  social  disorder.  And 
the  only  antidote  for  Ignorance  of  any  kind 
is  education.  .  ,  ,_ 

In  sum  •  If  we  expect  our  children  to  abide 
by  the  rules,  we  should  first  teach  them 
specifically  what  the  rules  are,  and  kinder- 
garten seems  to  be  an  excellent  place  to 
begin 

It's  as  simple  tis  that 


A  digest:    Ignorance  and  the  Law 
Why  don't  we  teach  our  children  the  law 

of  the  land? 

We    are    fostering    Ignorance    of    the    law 

when  the  most  basic  rule  of  our  American 


legal  system  Is  that  ignorance  ol  the  law  is 
no  excuse. 

Ignorance  is  no  excuse. 

But  could  It  be  a  reason? 

We  say  we  are  a  nation  of  l^f^  "O*^* 
nation  of  men.  and  that  the  law  of  the  land 
is  supreme. 

But  is  It.  really? 

Or  Is  Ignorance  of  the  law  supreme? 

At  no  time  since  the  Civil  War.  has  this 
nation  been  more  distraught,  more  concerned 
or  more  threatened  by  a  single  domestic 
"Isue  than  it  is  right  now  over  the  issue  of 
Law  and  Order  or  more  accurately,  the 

'"^And'  at  no  lime  in  American  history  have 
we  floundered  more  helplessly  In  our  Jrus- 
Trated  search  for  a  solution  to  the  problem, 
we  have  Plentv  of  law  What's  really  bug- 
ging the  whole  country  is  that  our  order  is 

breaking  down.  ,v,x.  h,,ci 

Stated  in  simple  terms,  order  is  the  busi- 
ness of  observing  the  rules  of  the  game  .^ 
the  law  of  the  land  .   .      tribal  law.   call   it 

what  you  win.  „„,„„.    .-twa 

Rebellious  vouth  rampages  against  ine 
Establishment,"  as  he  likes  to  call  it.  saying 
in  effect:  "To  hell  with  your  law,  and  sets 
out  to  make  his  own  law.  Then  the  police- 
man has  to  come  and  restore  order. 

That  same  youth  will  set  up  a  game  of 
impromptu  football  or  volleyball,  or  base- 
ball and  follow  the  rules  to  the  letter  In 
addition,  he  will  insist  that  all  others  in  the 
game  do  likewise.  . 

Why  does  he  defy  the  law  in  one  area  and 
Insist  on  it  In  another? 

one  reason  is  that  he  has  been  taught  the 
rules  of  football,  baseball  and  volleyball  from 
his  earliest  school  days  because  it  is  required 
bv   law    The   California  Education  Code  re- 
quires he  be  taught  physical  education^_  . 
the  rules  of  the  game   .      .   for  20  to  40  min- 
utes a  dav  for  12  years,  or  he  cannot  graduate. 
But  nowhere  in  that  education  code  is  any- 
one required  to  teach  one  shred  of  the  laws 
we  muit  live  by,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave^ 
But   for   one   exception:    we   are   reqmred   to 
teach  the  rules  for  operating  a  motor  vehicle. 
This  is  no  attack  on  education  or  our  edu- 
cators. Fundamental  law  is  not,  aiid  never 
has  been,  a  major  subject  in  our  education 
sv.stem  or  anv  other.  Not  In  the  way  we  teach 
the  rules  of  grammar,  or  math,  or  science  .  .  . 

or  football.  ^        .  .    ,v,„.. 

The  onlv  peoples  that  ever  taught  their 
children  the  specific  rules  were  the  ancient 
tribesmen.  They  instructed  all  chUdreri  m 
tribal  law.  They  had  good  reason.  The  alter- 
natives were  survival  or  death  So  they  taught 
their  children  the  rules. 

Those  were  the  people  we  novi  can 
"savages." 

We  now  have  50  million  youngsters  in 
erade  schools.  They  will  work  their  way 
Through  6.125.000.000  textbooks  in  12  years. 
Thev  will  use  about  125  textbooks  each. 

Right  now.  we  couldn't  teach  them  the 
law  of  the  land  even  if  we  wanted  to,  be- 
cause there  is  not  a  single  textbook  pub- 
lished on  fundamental  law  for  kids  in  any 

^'Belides  that,  we  have  no  teachers  trained 
to  teach  it.  ,  , 

Of  our  1.930  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  united  States,  there  is  not  one  that 
teaches  a  single  class  to  teach  teachers  how 
to  teach   law  to   grade  school  students 

Nor  is  there  a  lesson  plan  or  a  curriculum 
euide  published. 

What  this  all  tells  us  Is  that  we  are  propa- 
gating and  promoting  ignorance  of  the  law, 
l-hlle  at  the  same  time  demanding  that  ig- 
norance of  the  law  be  no  excuse  for  break 

''t<ime  educators  become  defensive  aboi^t 
this  and  say,  "Yes,  but  we  do  teach  law  in 
the  schools."  ,>„„-ti 

What  they  teach  in  school  is  the  Oonsti 


tutlon   the  mechanics  of  the  legislature,  the 

^'^^nretubTecL^r  c^r-s^nd    social   sci- 

^The"°ea!^:or.d  is  one  of  contrac,.^  mort 
gages,  installment  credit:  property  >-ights  aiid 
fegal  responsibilities:  tax  law.  labor  law.  civil 
and  crinilnal  law  ...  all  ^'°""%'^':,^^„ 
we  teach  our  child  the  laws  of  grammar 
and  football,  but  the  laws  he  must  live  ».th 
lor  his  entire  life,  he  must  learn  by  trial 
and  error,  or  bv  trial  and  conviction 

We  are  deeply  irouoled  by  crime  and  dis- 
obedience. 

Depending  upon  whose  version  >ou  re 
ccue'^  we  bfame  it  on  white  people  black 
people,  law  enforcement,  the  courts,  un- 
emplovment.  overwork,  inhibitions,  free 
f^e  and  the  weather:  Dr.  Spock,  commu- 
nists   liberals,  conservatives,  militants,  par- 

-;;^ob^o^;;rms\';^C  to  hlame  our  trot.- 
ble    on    ignorance,    that    is:    a    simple    lack 

''TTllTsir  WilUam  Blackstone  sorted 
and  codified  the  English  la-  and  wro  e 
-in  essav  on  the  natural  rights  of  man. 
prom  Blackstone  cam-  the  basis  for  Ameri- 
can law.  and  from  him  we  copied  almost 
word  for  word  the     Bill  of  Rights^ 

Men  of  the  legal  profession  like  to  refer 
to  Blackstone  as  "one  of  the  great  Jurists^ 
He  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  law 
alright  But  Blackstone  wasn  t  a  la^^^er. 
iip  was  a  school  teacher. 

'  Mter  Blackstone.  it  became  tradition  m 
our  school  svstem  not  to  leach  the  law 
ChUdren  learned  most  of  ihe.r  ideas  of  aw 
Tnd  order,  fair  play  and  responsibilities 
from  their  mothers  at  home. 

But  with  world  war  11.  two  things  hap- 
pened   that    changed    that    ^'tuation :    Moni 
was  forced  to  go  out  and  get  a  Job.  and  the 
::  d     babysilt'er"  Joined  our  language   Now^ 
20  vears  later.  40  percent  of  cur  labor  force 
is  "women,    and    we    have    two    more    ne^* 
words   m    our    language:    "Benerat^on    gap^ 
It  is  no  accident  that  it  was  also  20  >  ears 
ago    that    law    enforcement    analysts    bep^n 
buzzing  about  a  serious  rise  in  Juvemle  de- 
n™cf  Nor   is   it   coincidence   that   the 
children    born    about    that    same    time    are 
now  the  ones  in  turmoil.  „,,,^„„    „re 

We  know  that  with  people,  actions  are 
the  result  of  attitudes:  attitudes  result  from 
belief  and  belief  results  f--"  '^-""^f,,^,! 
matter  what  the  source   .  parent,  teach 

er.  textbook  or  experience.  ,„„,h,nE 

we  know  that  crime  rates  are  c  mbing 
seven  limes  faster  than  jlopulat.on.  and  par 
ifcularlv  among  the  young  civilian  males 

^  we  checked  in  the  one  area  where  these 
sime  voting  civilian  males  are  thoroughlv 
schooled  on  the  specific  laws  they  must  ave 
hv    the  militarv  service 

^Everv  .!ecrui£  is  taught  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Militarv  Justice  He  knows  exactly  ^^hat 
?L  vlolanon  is  and  exactly  what  will  happen 

''whUrcKman  crime  rates  soar,  the  Navy 
s-»vsts  crime  rate  has  dropped  30  percent  in 
10  rears  -rhe  Air  Force  says  its  cnme  rate  is 
dUping  ^0  percent  a  year.  And  the  Army 
slvs^t^'crlme^ate  is  m  a  steady  dechne.  al- 
thoueh  no  figures  were  available 

If  fhe  Pentagon  is  telling  it  like  u  is.  per- 
haps our  educators  Should  take  a  closer  look 
at  how  the  military  does  It 

The  one  thing  more  American  than  our 
respect  for  money  and  material  possessioi^s  is 
our  love  affair  v^lth  Justice  and  equaUt>^ 
we  re  alwavs  beefing  about  other  people  who 

'°To  signal'a'loul.  our  little  children  shoui^ 
-No  fair  "  Their  parents  boo  the  referee  and 
veil  •Kill  the  umpire,"  for  the  same  reason^ 
■  we  will  demand  the  "Queensbury  rules  be 
observed  In  nearly  everything  we  do. 
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We  will  pay  $13,000  to  buy  Junior  an  11.- 
000-hour  public  aducatlon,  but  the  paxt  we 
leave  out  of  It  Is  the  "Queensbury"  rules  of 
being  an  Ainerlcah:  the  laws  of  the  land. 

On  the  rostrumi  at  graduation.  Junior  will 
shine  out  bright  ind  clear:  a  whiz  at  gram- 
mar, math  ai  d  hKtory. 

But  when  he  tfles  to  read  a  contract,  or 
sliind  before  a  Ju^ge.  he  will  be  deaf,  mute, 
blind  and  illiterate. 


One  must  ask:  How  effective  can  we  ex- 
pect our  law  system  to  be  when  nobody  knows 
much  about  It,  except  the  Judges  who  ad- 
minister It,  the  lawyers  who  practice  It,  and 
the  policemen  who  enforce  It? 

Turmoil  Is  upon  us  and  we  poimd  the  table 
and  thunder  that  Ignorance  of  the  law  Is  no 
excuse 

But  tomorrow  morning,  and  every  morn- 
ing, Ave  Supreme  C'o\irt  Justices  will  mount 


the  bench  to  tell  the  other  four  how  the  law 
should  work. 

KPWB  recognizes  that  we  have  no  tradi- 
tion  of   teaching    the    fundamentals   of   l.)w 
^and  statute  law  to  our  children:    no  books, 
no  teachers  and  little  know-how. 

But  we  demand  that  they  live  by  the  rulp; 
for  their  entire  lives,  so  teaching  them  Ihf 
rulps  -seems  like  a  logical  Idea,  And  kinder- 
garten niiglu  be  Just  the  place  to  begin 
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The  Senate  m»t  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  tf  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplainl  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.4.,  offered  the  following 
prayer:  j 

O  God.  our  Ffither.  at  this  season  of 
remembrance  lo^k  upon  the  unrest,  the 
strife,  and  the  wtaifare  of  the  world  and 
send  Thy  healing  grace. 

O  Thou  whol'makest  wars  to  cease 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  provide  for 
mankind  a  deeper  and  more  lasting 
pea«e-  than  the  world  has  ever  known. 

O  Ood  to  whom  the  cry  of  the  cap- 
tive has  gone  up  in  everj*  age.  we  remem- 
ber the  sons  of  jthis  Republic  now  im- 
prisoned in  distant  lands,  lonely  suffer- 
ers, bereft  of  comfort,  family,  and 
friends.  Be  theirj  companion  in  solitude, 
their  strength  ill  weakness,  their  hope 
in  despair.  Let  ijacred  memory  and  the 
prayer  of  faith  rtiinister  to  their  deepest 
needs.  Rebuke  tne  cruelty  of  their  keep- 
ers, give  fit  empBoyment  to  their  minds, 
and  finally,  by  luiy  grace,  deUver  them 
from  bondage  to  home  and  family  with 
honor  untarnish^  and  cliaracter  un- 
stained. 

O  Thou  who  hait  said,  "Love  your  ene- 
mies, do  good  to  t:  lose  who  hate  yxiu,  and 
pray  for  those  wh  >  despitefully  use  you," 
we  pray  for  thos;  who  call  us  aggres- 
sors,   imp.rialists,    and    enemies    that 


they  may  discern 
hearts  and  with 
peace. 

Through     Jesu! 
Amen. 


THE 


the  true  intent  of  our 
us  learn  the  ways  of 

Christ,     our     Lord. 


JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIEL  D.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  th^  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, November  6,  k969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   PROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  witing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unted  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mi-.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 


As  in  executive 
dent   laid   before 
from  the  PresiderA, 
submitting  sundr' 
were    referred    tc 
Armed  Services 

I  For  nomlnatidns 
see  the  end  of  Ser 


lession,  the  Vice  Presl- 

the  Senate   messages 

of  the  United  States 

nominations,   which 

the    Committee    on 

this  day   received, 
ate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  iH.R.  14465)  to 
provide  for  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  airport  and  aii-way 
system,  for  the  imposition  of  airport  and 
airway  user  charges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

S.  2546.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  hscal  year  1970  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
test  facilities  at  Kwajaleln  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  934.  Joint  resolution  to  increase 
the  appropriation  uuthortzatlon  for  the  food 
stamp  program  fur  liscal  year  1970  to 
$610,000,000. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bOl  iH.R.  14465)  to  provide  for 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
Nation's  airport  and  airway  system,  for 
the  imposition  of  airport  and  airway  user 
charges,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unauiraous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  .-session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  280— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  RESOLUTION  AFFIRMING 
THE  SUPPORT  OP  THE  SENATE 
FOR  THE  PRESIDENT  IN  HIS  EF- 
FORTS TO  NEGOTIATE  A  JUST 
PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distini;uishcd  majority  leader  and 
myself  I  .submit  a  resolution  for  appro- 
priate reference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  re.solution 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  also  send  to  the  desk  a 
libt  of  additional  cosponsors,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  names  be 
added  to  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
additional  cosponsors  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

.Senators  Allen.  Burdlck.  Byrd  |Va. ».  Byrd 
(W.  Va  ).  Dodd.  Gravel.  Holland,  McClellan. 
Mclntyre,  Metcalf,  Proxmlre,  Spong,  and  Tal- 
maJge. 

.Senators  Grimn.  Percy.  Smith  ( Maine  1 . 
AUott.  Jordan  (Idaho) .  Gurney,  Miller,  Thur- 
mond. Pearson,  Hansen,  Curtis.  Hruska, 
Bopgs.  Hatfield.  Dole.  Bennett,  Packwood. 
Cook.  WUllama  (Del.),  Young  (N.  Dak.), 
Mathlas.  Cotton,  Baker,  Tower,  and  Mundt 

Mr  SCOTT.  Because  of  the  absence  of 
some  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  would,  I  feel,  want  to  join  In  this 
resolution,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  lie  on  the  table  for  2  leg- 
islative days,  through  the  close  of  busi- 
ness Tuesday,  November  11.  This  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  precedent,  but  is 
requested  only  because  of  the  unusual 
present  circumstances. 

"Hie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is 
so  ordered. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  280) .  submitted 
by  Mr.  Scott  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mans- 
field, and  other  Senators),  which  reads 
as  follows,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.    Res.    280 

Kesolied.  That  the  Senate  affirms  lis  sup- 
port for  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate a  Just  peace  in  Vietnam,  expresses  the 
earnest  hope  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  such  a  pieace.  calls  attertlon  to  the 
numerous  peaceful  overtures  which  the 
United  States  has  made  in  goxl  faith  toward 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam,  approves 
and  supports  the  principles  enunciated  by 
the  President  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam are  entitled  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment by  means  of  free  elections  open  to  all 
South  Vietnamese  and  that  the  United  States 
is  willing  to  abide  by  the  results  of  such  elec- 
tion.s.  and  requests  the  President  to  call  upon 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  to  Join 
In  a  proclamation  of  a  mutual  cease-fire  and 
to  announce  Its  willingness  to  honor  such 
elections  and  to  abide  by  such  results  and 
to  allow  the  Lssues  In  controversy  to  be 
peacefully  eo  resolved  In  order  that  the  war 
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may  be  ended  and  peace  may  be  restored  at 
l.-vst  In  Southeast  A.sia. 

Mr    SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  this  resolution,  offered  in  a  biparti- 
san fashion  by  the  distinguished  major- 
Hv  leader  and  myself,  is  the  type  "f  res- 
olution which  represents  the  good  w_ ill  of 
the  Senate  toward  efforts  which  are  being 
made  to  achieve  peace  in  Vietnam.  It 
represents  the  fact  that  the  Senate  af- 
fiims  its  support  for  the  President  in  his 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  peace.  It  ex- 
pres.ses  the  earnest  hope  of  the  peop  e 
of  this  Nation  for  .such  a  I^eace_t  calls 
attention  to  the  numerous  peaceful  over- 
tures which  our  Government  has  made 
over  a  period  of  years,  in  good  faith,  to 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  resolution  approves  and  supports 
the  principles  enunciated  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  people  of  south  Vietnam 
are  entitled  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment by  means  of  free  elections,  requests 
the  President  to  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  to  join  i"/  proc- 
lamation of  mutual  cease  fire  and  to  an- 
nounce it^  willingness  to  honor  such  elec- 
Sons  and  to  abide  by  such  elections  and 
to  allow  the  issues  in  controversy  to  be 
peacefuUy  so  resolved  in  order  that  the 
war  may  be  ended  and  peace  may  be  re- 
stored at  last  in  Southeast  Asia^ 

This  is  in  full  keeping  with  the  Piesi- 
dcnfs  declaration  of  May  14,  in  which 
he  submitted  a  proposal  for  peace  to  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam— the  pro- 
posal for  free  elections,  the  proposal  for 
kcease-fire,  and  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  regard  anything  as  ne- 
gotiable with  the  north,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  the  right  of  the  People  ol 
south  Vietnam  to  free  and  unimpeded 
determination  of  the  kind  of  government 
under  which  they  wish  to  live. 

This  is  not  a  guarantee  of  any  govern- 
ment This  is  not  a  guarantee  of  the  out- 
come of  any  election.  This  is  simply  a 
sSement  whereby  the  Senate  agrees 
matThe  President  Is  on  the  right  course 
and  commends  him  for  it.  .    „r„ 

Approximately  40  Senators  already  are 
in  support  of  this  resolution,  and  other 
names  will  be  added,  I  am  sure,  befoie 
the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday  I  hope 
that  all  Senators  will  be  so  "^clined  in 
expressing  this  hope  for  a  just  and  fair 

''^Mr' MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered.  ,   . 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott  )  in  offering  this  resolution.  My 
hope  is  that  the  Senate  will  express  it- 
self in  a  fashion  that  will  strengthen  the 
President's  efforts  to  bring  about  the 
i-estoration  of  peace  in  Vietnam^  I  woud 
be  less  than  candid,  however,  if  I  ^^re  to 
tell  the  Senate  that  I  nourished  great  ex- 
altations from  this  resolution  in  present 

''\7lZTi.  me  that  the  President, 
speech  on  Monday  night  suggested  that 
prospects  for  a  prompt  return  of  peace 
were  at  least  as  remote  as  before  and  the 
response  of  the  Hanoi  negotiators  in 
Paris  to  his  sUtement  underscoied  the 
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point.  It  is  in  this  grim  context  that  the 
resolution  is  submitted. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  asked  me  to  join  him  in 
this  .sponsorship.  I  sat  down  with  him  to 
see  if  wc  might  agree  on  an  expression 
Uiat  could  be  helpful  to  the  President^ 
The  resolution  which  is  offered  today  is 
the    result.    N.lwithstanding    the    grim 
prospects,  the  i. solution  is  not  offered  as 
an  exercise  in  luUhty:  it  is  offered^  rath- 
er   in   Kood   loii;i   and  purpose.   If   this 
expression,  or  .-jnie  modification  thereof, 
can  make  even  the  slightest  dent  in  this 
stubborn  and  intractable  conflict,  the  ef- 
fort will  have  been  worthwhile. 

There  i.s  little  that  is  new  in  the  sub- 
lance  of   the   proposed   resolution.   By 
its  terms,  "the  Senate  affirms  its  support 
for  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  negoti- 
ate a  .lust  peace  in  Vietnam  and  "calls 
attention  to  the  numerous  peaceful  over- 
tures" which  the  United  States  has  niade 
toward  North  Vietnam.  Notwithstanding 
their  lack  of  success  to  date,  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  overtures  of  peaceful  in- 
tent   and.  insofar  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
would  support  him  or  any  President,  re- 
gardless of  party,  on  that  score  since  it 
involves  the  Nation's  highest  interests 
Indeed    I   would  welcome   any   and  all 
peaceful   overtures,   regardless   of   their 
souice   for  a  .settlement  of  this  conflict. 
The  resolution  would  also  "support  the 
principles  enunciated  by  the  President 
that  the  i3eople  of  South  Vietnam  are 
entitled  to  choose  their  own  government 
by  means  of  free  elections  open  to  all 
South  Vietnamese."  I  am  not  aware  oi 
anv  quarrel  with  that  principle  in  any 
quarter.  Not  only  has  the  President  of 
the  United  States  expressed  the  Pim"- 
ple  so  too.  has  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam,   the   Saigon    government,    ana 
the  National  Liberation  Front.  The  issue 
is  not  in  the  principle  of  the  right  of  all 
South  Vietnamese  to  join  in  freely  choos- 
in"    heir  own  government.  On  that  prin- 
ciple all  are  apparently  agreed.  The  issue 
is  how  when,  and  in  what  circumstances 
can     a     government     representing     the 
choice  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  be 
freely  chosen? 

This  Nation  has  long  since  bound  it- 
self to  accept  the  results  of  a  free  elec- 
tion by  the  South  Vietnamese  People.  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  Senate  should 
not  restate  the  principle.  Nor  do  I  see 
any  reason  why.  with  proper  safeguards, 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam,  the 
Saigon  government,  and  the  NLF  should 
not  be  asked  to  do  the  same. 

Finally    the  resolution   "requests  the 
President  to  call  upon  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  to  join  in  a  proclarna- 
tion  of  a  mutual  cease-fire."  Both  the 
minority  leader  and  I  have  asked  sepa- 
rately in  recent  weeks  that  the  element 
of  a  bona  fide  and  unconditional  mutual 
cease-fire  be  added  to  and  moved  to  the 
forefront  of  the  Nation's  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Vietnam.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned  it  seems  to  me  that  the  call  by 
this  Government  for  a  mutual  cease-fire, 
without  ifs.  ands,   or  buts,   should  be 
forthcoming  without  delay.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  way  to  stop  the  bloodshed  is 
to  take  the  initiative  to  try  to  stop  it  now. 
if  at  all  possible,  by  a  mutual  cease-fire. 


As  I  have  stated  on  previous  occasions, 
the  President  appears  to  be  moving  in 
that  direction.  He  has  already  person- 
ally ordered  a  change  in  tactics  in  Viet- 
nam for  U.S.  forces  from  "maximum 
pressure"  to  "protective  leactioiv"  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  time  to  take  a  step  to  try 
to  end  the  blooding  of  U.S.  forces  in  this 
war  of  Vietnamese  which  is  not  and  must 
not  be  ours.^ 

It  would  be  my  hope,  therefore    that 
this  resolution  might  help  li/ntat  least 
a  candle  in  the  darkness  of  this    i  ag  c 
and  bai-barous  war.  It  will  now  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and   if 
the  committee  so  desires.  I  would  ap- 
preciate an  opportunity  to  appear  on  be- 
half of   this  re.solution.   I  ^ould  expect 
that  the  committee  will  consider  the  text 
thoroughly,  very  thoroughly,  perhaps- 
as  the  committee  in  its  wisdom  may  de- 
cide—as  part  of  its  hearings  on  Vietnam^ 
It  ma>  u^^U  be  the  committee  will  wan 
to   .suggest    modifications,    additions,   or 
subtractions.  It  might  be  desirable,    or 
example,  to  consider  adding  a  plea  with 
regard  to  information  on  the  U.S.  ^at 
prisoners  in  North  Vietnam  and  for    he 
humane  treatment  of  the  wounded,  the 
captives,  and  the  helpless  on  all  sides 

Let  me  emphasize  finally  t:iat  I  would 
expect  the  committee  to  take  ample  tme 
to  consider  this  resolution  in  all  of  Us 
aspects.  It  IS  not  submitted  lor  Purposes 
of  window  dressing  or  propaganda  and. 
sm?e  U  is  sponsored  by  the  joint  leader- 
'hiu    It  is  not  submitted  with  partisan 
i,i  ent   The  dav  is  very  late  lor  anything 
0  her  than  the  most  sober  consideration 
0    this  question.  There  is  no  margin  foi 
the  misunderstandings  of  another  -Ten- 
kin  Gulf  resolution  in  terms  of  the  Se. 
a  e's  responsibihly  and  in  terms  of  the 
urgent  need  of  the  Natio.i  for  an  end  to 

'"u  would  be  my  fervent  hope  that  what- 
ever action  IS  taken  by  the  committee 
Tnd  the  senate,  it  will  be  an  action  w^ich 
will  not  serve  to  P-olong  t^his  conflict.  If 
the  Senate  acts  at  all.  let  it  try  to  act 
w^h  the  President  not  to  enlarge  his 
uagicN^ar  but  to  shorten  the  path  to 

''rask  unanimous  consent  that  the^ext 
of  the  resolution  be  pnnted  m  the  Kec 

"•^Ther'e'^b^nrno  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


K...oh'rd.  That  the  Senate  affirrns  us  M.p- 

'-'  r^  ^Tc'/mVi"tnam.%xpU".es  the 
tuite  a  just  peni-c  1"    >  United 

earnest    hope   of    ^^^^^/^^  ,%t  en  "onVo  t'- 
Stales  lor  such  a  P^ace  ^j^'''  "        which     tne 
numerous     peaceful     o;^«^'^^  Jith  toward 
united  States  has  "^^de  in  p^d  la.tn  t 
the  Goveriiment  of  North  \  ,etnam   app 

nam  are  ^"""f  °„;  V  '  tree  elections  open  to 
ernment  by  means  o.  iree  eiec  r 

all  south  Vietnamese  and   that   the  ^^ 

States  is   willing   to   abide    o\    i.ne   ' 

^e\^e-firi  and  to\nnounce  its  ^^^^^^^ 

to  be  peacefully  so  resolved  in  order  that  the 
war  .nay  be  ended  and  peace  may  be  re- 
stored at  last  in  Southeast  Asia. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Air.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  minutes. 

The  VICE  PREblDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ord  ;red. 

Mr.  SCOT^.  Ml .  President.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  to  join  nim  in  his  declaration 
of  a  desire  to  appear  and  testify  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
would  express  the  '.  lope  that  action  could 
be  taken  on  this  re  >olution  or  on  its  con- 
tent, as  the  com*nlttee  may  wish  to  con- 
sider it.  and  any  possible  revision,  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  am  aware  of  t  »e  importance  of  con- 
sidering at  that  ti  ne  the  plight  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  I  joined  in  anotlier  reso- 
lution touching  on  the  unfortunate 
treatment  of  prist  nei  s  of  war  and  tlie 
lack  of  information  regarding  them  or 
tlie  treatment  of  tltm. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  lliat  tlie  Com- 


mittee on  Foreign 
this  resolution  at 
ority  as  any  otlier 
fore  it  so  that  tlie  v 


Relations  v.ould  give 

least    aci    high    pn- 

nialtcns  pondinf?  be- 

ce  of  llie  Senate  may 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tliat  I  may  iirocccd 


be  heard  In  its  expression  of  its  desire  for 
the  earlier  possible  conclusion  of  the 
war,  as  well  as  the!  total  concern  of  all 
Members  of  Congress  in  tlie  pliglit  of 
the  prisoners  of  war] 

Mr.  McCLELI 
unanimous  consent 
for  10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLA>  .  Mr.  President.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  tht  resolution  that  was 
submitted  this  morning  by  our  distin- 
guistied  ma.iority  and  minority  leaders. 

I  especially  cmplia.size  my  .support  for 
tliat  portion  of  11:e?  resolution  v.hich  I 
now  quote: 

Rebelled.  Tliat  thd  .Sen,Ti,e  .iffirms  Its  sup- 
port for  the  Pre.  ideijt  In  tus  eltorts  to  nego- 
tiate ft  Just  peace  iri  Vietnam,  expresses  the 
earnest  hope  of  tht  people  (if  the  United 
States  for  such  a  peace,  calls  attention  to 
the  uiinneniis  pcacdf'il  overtures  which  the 
iide  In  good  luith  toward 
North  Vietnam,  approves 
principles  enunciated  by 
|he  people  of  South  Vlet- 
?hoose  their  own  Kovern- 
tree  electlotu  open  to  all 
and  that  the  tlnlted 
Slates  13  willing  x4  xiblde  by  the  results  of 
such  elections   *    *'*. 

Mr.  PrcsideiU,  that  languag''  I 
strongly  .support,  I  only  wish  it  could  be 
strengthened  and  made  more  positive 
that  the  Senate  is  completely  behind  the 
President  in  tliecfTorts  he  has  made  and 
is  making  to  briflig  p.n  lionorable  termi- 
nation of  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  to  re- 
store peace  in  Southeast  A;:,ia. 

As  to  tlie  remaining  part  of  tlie  resolu- 
tion with  respeat  to  a  cease-fire,  I  want 
to  make  certain  tliat  no  word  or  action  of 
mine  and  no  vote  of  mine  can  ever  be 
construed  that  the  Senate  is  or  that  I 
am  voting  for  a  unilateral  cease-fire.  As 
long  as  we  are  there  our  men  must  be 
protected  and  defended  and  I  hope  no 
one  ever  places:  such  an  interpretation 
on  the  language  that  is  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yiel«? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.    MANSFEELD.    I    quote    from    a 


United  Stales  Ins 
the  Government  of 
and    supports    the 
the  President  that 
n,"vm  ;ire  entitled  to|i 
meiu  by  means  of 
South     Viet  name  iel 


statement  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  September  16  of  thla 
year  in  which  he  said : 

We  have  ofTer«d  a  negotiated  supervised 
cea.ie-tlre  under  International  supervision  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  mutual  withdrawal. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  I  under- 
stand what  the  language  in  the  resolu- 
tion means,  but  there  have  been  sugges- 
tions of  unilateral  cease-fire.  I  wanted 
the  Record  to  clearly  show  that  by  my 
support  of  thia  resohition  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  any  such  recommendation  or 
}X)hcy. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCLELLAN  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Tliis  Is  as  good  a  time 
as  any  to  repeat  that  I  liave  suggested 
on  one  occasion  a  unilaterally  initiated 
cease-fire,  not  a  unilateral  cease-fire. 
I  was  most  careful  to  state  that., I  did  not 
receive  approval  in  other  quarters;  this 
IS  not  a  new  experience  with  pie  in  27 
years. 

I  suggested  a  unilaterally  initiated 
cea.se-fire.  by  which  I  meant  if  the  other 
side  resix)nded.  we  would  have  a  cease- 
fire:  if  they  shoot  at  us,  we  would  not. 

Nevertheless,  it  does  not  figure  in  this 
resolution.  This  resolution  relates  back 
to  the  Presidents  statement  of  mutual 
cease-fire. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  have 
that  explanation  by  the  author  of  the 
resolution.  Insofar  as  we  endeavor  to 
bring  the  shooting  to  an  end  and  stop 
the  war  iionorably,  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  our  troops  who  are  there  on  the 
firing  line.  I  am  willing  to  do  it.  Thut  ap- 
proach— that  objective — iias  my  full  and 
enthusiastic  .•  upport.  But  I  am  still  hope- 
ful that  m  processing  the  resolution  we 
can  fmd  ways  to  .strengthen  it.  I  want 
the  Record  to  reflect  that  I  am  whole- 
heartedly supporting  the  President  in  the 
cfTotts  he  IS  making.  If  we  do  not  give 
liiin  the  support  that  he  deserves  as 
Commander  in  Chief  and  President  of 
the  United  States  in  this  critical  hour, 
when  he  is  trying  to  find  ways  to  settle 
this  conflict  and  bring  alxjut  peace,  we 
will  surely  make  his  task  that  much  more 
diffictilt  and  maybe  impossible. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  contri- 
bution by  any  act  of  word  of  mine  that 
will  make  his  task — which  Is  Ijecoming 
an  almost  impossible  one,  in  view  of  the 
attitude  of  the  enemy — any  more  diffi- 
cult for  liim  than  it  already  is.  I  support 
lum  wholeheartedly  and  want  to  give 
him  every  assistance  that  I  can,  and  I 
want  the  Recohd  to  so  reflect. 


THE    SOURCE    SELECTION    PROCE- 
DURE FOR  THE  F-15  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  7 
years  ago  this  month,  in  November  of 
1962,  tlie  Source  Selection  Board  for  the 
TFX  aircraft  concluded  its  deliberations 
and  recommended  that  the  new  plane  be 
developed  by  the  Boeing  Co..  which  had 
proposed,  during  four  separate  rounds  of 
competitive  design  evaluation,  to  build 
an  airplane  with  better  operational 
capabihty  than  the  competing  aircraft 
proposed  by  the  General  Dynamics  Corp. 
The  Boeing  design  also  offered  a  lower 
cost  to  the  taxpayers.  The  Source  Selec- 


tion Board  was  best  qualified  to  judge 
which  design  would  l>e  most  capable  of 
meeting  the  mUitary  and  technical  re- 
qtiirements  to  make  the  TFX  an  ade- 
quate weapons  system  for  both  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy.  The  Board's  recom- 
mendation was  four  times  reviewed  and 
endorsed  by  the  highest-ranking  military 
officers  of  both  services. 

We  all  know  what  happened  next.  Tlie 
recommendations  of  the  Board  weie  re- 
jected by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara.  Although  he  and  his  civilian  aides 
were  not  experts  in  military  weaponry, 
they  arbitrarily  overruled  the  judgment 
and  recommendations  of  all  the  top  mil- 
itary officers  and  civilian  technical  ad- 
visers who  had  four  times  recommended 
tiie  Boeing  d&  ign.  Secretary  McNamara 
directed  that  the  TFX  contract  be 
awarded  to  General  Dynamics,  whose 
cost  propoiiaLs  were  higlier  and  whose 
design  had  been  ranked  second  by  the 
experts. 

That  decision  has  resulted  in  7  years 
of  largely  wasted  effort  and  failure.  Last 
year,  the  Congress  refused  to  appro- 
priate furtlier  funds  for  the  F-lllB,  the 
Navy  version  of  this  plane,  and  thus 
forced  the  Department  of  Defeiise  to 
cancel  the  Navy  plane  production.  We 
have  seen  numerous  other  cutbacks  and 
cancellations  in  the  program  during  the 
troubled  years  of  its  existence.  We  should 
icmembcr  tliat  the  F-111  weapons  sys- 
tem was  to  have  been  the  backbone  of 
our  tactical  air  iK)wer  durhig  the  late 
1930's  and   throughout  the   1970's. 

Today  we  liave  an  F-111  program  for 
the  Air  Force,  but  it  will  now  furnish 
only  a  third  of  the  total  number  of  planes 
that  were  originally  scheduled,  and  at  a 
unit  cost  which  is  now  more  than  three 
times  that  of  the  original  proposal. 
Furthermore,  the  F-111  weapons  system 
falls  short  of  meeting  most  ot  the  criticsd 
performance  requirements  specified  in 
the  original  contract,  and  tlie  jjrogram  is 
nearly  3  years  behind  schedule  in 
reaching  a  full  oixrational  status. 

Mr.  President,  why  did  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara overrule  tho  experts  in  the  first 
place?  We  liave  never  been  able  to  learn 
why.  It  has  been  said  tiiat  one  factor  may 
have  been  the  Defense  Department's  de- 
sire to  place  the  TFX  contract  with  an 
aircraft  manufacturer  wiiosc  plant  was 
mainly  idle  and  who  faced  extreme  fi- 
nancial difficulty.  Whatever  the  reason 
may  liave  been,  it  has  resulted  In  a  multi- 
billion  dollar  blunder.  Theiefore  Con- 
gress should  exert  every  effort — lake 
evciT  precaution — to  prevent  the  lepeti- 
tion  of  further  procurement  mistakes  of 
this  type  of  magnitude. 

I  am  making  tiiis  statement  today  be- 
cause the  Air  Force  is  now  in  the  final 
process  of  .selecting  a  winning  design  In 
its  competition  among  three  contractors 
for  the  F-15  fighter  aircraft.  The  manu- 
facttuers  involved  are  the  Fairchild  Kil- 
ler Corp..  the  North  American  Rockwell 
Corp..  and  the  McDonnell -Douglas  Corp. 
I  have  no  partiality  for  any  one  of  these 
firms,  and  I  am  not  presuming  to  sug- 
gest which  of  them  is  the  most  compe- 
tent manufacturer,  nor  which  company 
has  submitted  the  best  bid. 

However.  I  am  convinced  that  every 
precaution  should  be  taken  not  to  dupli- 
cate   the    tragic    mistakes    that    have 
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hounded  the  TTXprograxn  from  its  in- 


cep"tion  and  ^Ich  have  resulted  in  the 
•  saw 


n?ane— and  hSs  tripled  the  cost  and  re- 
duJ^dby  two-thirds  the  number  of  Ah- 
Foree  planes  that  we  expected  to  Procure^ 
Of  thSTwe  are  now  getting,  we  know 
Siat  SSI-quarter  of  them  likely  never 
^ifl  be  useS  as  weapons.  They  are  suitable 
only  for  training  planes.  . 

The  proposed  aircraft,  the  F-15.  will  be 
a  light,  fast,  highly  maneuverable  fighter 
plane    with    the    primary    n^^sion^   of 
achieving  maximum  air-to-air  capabil- 
ity I  understand  that  it  is  designed  and 
ntended  to  replace  the  F-4  Phantom 
Lnl  it  is  represented  to  be  much  more 
maneuverable  and  to  have  greater  ac- 
Teterauon  and  range  than  any  current 
fighter  aircraft  in  the  Air  Force.  It  wUl 
be  a  single-seat  plane  with  two  engines 
to  be  manufactured  under  new  techno  - 
ogy    speciflcaUons.    It    will    have    aU- 
wiathJr   capabilities   and   fixed   wmg 
Technical  expecUtions  are  that  it  wUl 
have    sufficient   speed.   maneuverabUity 
and  armament  to  surpass  the  best  per- 
?S?nlnces  of  fighter  aircraft  now  being 
manufactured  elsewhere  m  the  world,  m- 
SJdui  the  soviet  union.  It  Is  clauned 
that  this  new  aircraft,  to  be  operational 
S  the  mid-1970-s,  will  .furnish  the  air  su- 
periority in  combat  missions  that  the^ 
n[  originaUy  was  supposed  to  provide, 
because  we  will  be  about  7  or  8  years  be- 
hind where  we  would  have  been  had  the 
TFX  program  been  successful. 

Mr    President,  we  all  hope  that  this 
P-15  program  about  to  be  launched  into 
development  will  be  a  complete  succe^. 
The  three  finalists  in  the  award  compe- 
tition are  experienced  in   the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  fighter  aircraft 
ind  we  should  have  every  reason  to  ex- 
p^tThat  a  superior  aircraft  will  be  pro- 
duced.   However,    the    Question    of    air 
power  is  so  crucial  that  this  Nation  can- 
not afford  to  have  another  fiasco  m  this 
Mtal  area  of  military  ^/^Pf.^jy^^JP^- 
rable  to  that  experienced  in  the  TFX  pro- 
curement we  must  not  select  any  more 
••.second  best"  candidates  for  air  superi- 
ority    The   F-111    program    showed    us 
what  can  happen  when  extraneous  fac- 
tors are  substituted  for  military  excel- 
lence as  guides  to  the  placement  of  air- 
craft development  contracts. 

I  trust  that  we  have  learned  a  va  uable 
lesson  from  the  TFX  procurement,  and 
that  the  serious  mistakes  that  have  cost 
us  so  much  in  effort,  time,  money,  and 
loss  of  weaponry  in  that  program  will 
not  be  repeated  in  this  procurement. 

I  have  faith  in  the  competence,  experi- 
ence   and    technical    knowledge   of    the 
aviation  experts  who  are  now  judging  the 
three  compethig  designs  in  order  to  eval- 
uate them.  They  should  recommend  the 
proposal  which  will  best  enable  our  Air 
Force  to  hold  air  superiority  in  combat 
'^kies  I  also  have  faith  In  the  established 
procedures  of  the  Source  Selection  Board 
which  examines  the  evaluations,  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  Board's  recom- 
mendation wiU  be  formulated  solely  and 
completely  upon  the  merit  of  the  pro- 
posals submitted  to  the  Al^  Force.  When 
these  procedures  are  completed  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  must  act  to  award 
the  contract. 

CXV 2111— Part  25 


Mr.  President.  I  have  great  confld«ice 
In  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird.  I  know 
that  It  is  his  intention  to  give  us  the  very 
best  procurement  program  Possible  but 
It  Is  imperative  that  the  cmlian  officials 
of  the  Pentagon  select  the  aircraft  among 
the  three  which  Is  best  suited  to  do  the 
combat  job  required,  and  that  no  con- 
sfderations  of  any  kind  other  than  merit 
and  capability  of  performance  be  used  to 
determine  the  award  winner. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AKD 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION, 1970-CONrERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident' on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  .Mr.  Anderson)    I  submit  a  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
fhe  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
biU    <HR    11271)    to   authorize   appro- 
priations  to   the   NaUonal   Aeronautic 
and  space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facul- 
ties and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment,  and   for   other   purposes.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The   VICE   PRESIDENT.  The   report 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
.For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Nov.  6,  1969.  pp. 33313-33315. 

CCNGRESSIONAL    RECORD.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  ol 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  conferees  receded  from  their  dis- 
agreement to  the  funding  levels  con- 
tained in  the  senate-passed  bi"  ^nd 
therefore,  the  program  items  and  totals 
are  exactly  as  originally  authorized  by 
the  Senate-passed  bill. 

The  Senate  comerees  agreed  with  tne 
position  of  the  House  that  the  earth  re- 
sources technology  satellite  project, 
under  the  space  apphcations  Program 
should  be  aggressively  pursued  m  the 
future  and  that  continued  emphasis 
should   be   placed   on   aeronautical   re- 

The  only  changes  made  to  the  Senate- 
passed    bill    involve    three    legislative 
amendments  originally  aPProved  by  the 
House.  The  Senate  agreed  to  accept  an 
amendment  which  canceled  authoma- 
tlons  to  NASA  enacted  m  fiscal  years 
1967   1968  and  1969  for  which  appropri- 
ations had  not  been  made.  The  Senate 
conferees  also  accepted  an  amendment 
of  the  House  which  specified  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  and  no  other  flag 
shall  be  Implanted  or  otherwise  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon  or  of  any 
planet  by  members  of  the  crew  of  any 
spacecraft  making  a  lunar  or  Planetary 
landing  under  any  program  the  fluids  of 
which  are  provided  entirely  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  a  third 
amendment  of  the  House  which  would 
prohibit  institutions  of  higher  education 


from  making  payments  funded  by  pro- 
grams authorized  by  NASA  to  cert*m 
todividuals  who  contribute  to  campus 
SSupUons.  in  agreeing  to  this  amend- 
ment the  conferees  modified  the  origlnsJ 
language  contained  to/he  House  billso 
that  the  language  conformed  to  the  lan- 
guage adopted  by  the  confere^  to  the 
conference     report     for    the     NaUona 
Science   Foundations   Act   Amendments 
of  1969  and  to  the  language  contained 
in  the  eligibllity-for-student-assistance 
clause  of  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith*. 

Mrs  SMTTH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  agam  com- 
mend the  able  chairman.  Senator  Ander- 
ToN.  for  his  dedication  to  the  space  pro- 
gram and  to  the  members  of  the  slan. 
llSiaUy  Mr.  Gehrig  and  Mr.  Parker,  for 
thSr  SsLance  and  impartial  he  p  on  toe 
bill  ar^  the  conference  which  foUowed 
¥he  conferees  from  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  were  cooperative  and  consid- 
erate of  individual  conferee  opinions  on 

"^Mr.  President,  as  ranking  mirrority 
member  of  the  Space  Committee.  I  would 
Uke  to  reiterate  one  rather  important 
point  on  the  conference  meeting  and 
mit  Is  your  conferees  were  completely 
ScessfuTin  holding,  to  the  funding 
amounts  initially  passed  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  view  that  tne  amounts  au- 
thorized can  provide  for  reasonable  prog- 
ress  in  all  significant  aeronautical  and 
See  programs.  I  am,  therefore^  hope^ 
that  when  the  corresponding  appropria- 
fons  bill  reaches  the  floor  of  the  SenaW. 
it  too,  will  be  passed  in  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  fund  the  authorizations  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

Mr    HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,   as  a 
conferee  on  H.R.  11271.  I  ^antU.  con- 
gratulate   our    distinguished    chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maine,  for  their  ad- 
mirable   work    in    the    conference    The 
quality  of  their  leadership  is  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  results  of  the  conference 
which  in  most  Instances  uphed  the  Sen- 
ate's   position.    I   also   comphment   the 
chairman   and   members  of   the   House 
committee  who  participated  so  capably  m 
fh?S)nference.  I  beUeve  the  conference 
resulted  In  a  bill  that  wUl  provide  a  bal- 
anced  NASA  program,  a  program  already 
endorsed  by  the  Senate  blU. 

There   is,   however,   one   program   on 
which  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words. 
The  House-passed  bill  provided  an  addi- 
tional $3  million  for  the  chemical  pro- 
pulsion program  to  be  used  only  for  the 
260-inch  large  solid  motor  project.  The 
Senate  deleted  this  amount  because  no 
role  has  been  assigned  these  large  solid 
rocket  motors  for  the  near  future  and 
because  the  necessary  funds  to  accom- 
plish the  few  additional  tasks  remaining 
to  establish  the  large  rocket  motor  tech- 
nology are  included  in  the  budget  request 
under    supporting    research   and    tech- 
nology. ,        .       „. 
While  no  role  has  been  assigned  as  yet 
to  the  260-lnch  large  soUd  rocket  motor 
I   think  the   record  should  show   that 
NASA  continues  to  regard  the  large  solid 
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as  an  alternaJive  for  future  space  pro- 
grams. 

On  October  31,  1969,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  wrote  to  Dr.  Paine 
requesting  his  views  on  the  role  of  the 
260-inch  solid  rocket  motor.  Dr.  Paine 
replied  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  dated 
November  3. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  consent  of  Sen- 
ator Anderson,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  two  letters  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  60  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
letter.  Dr.  Paine  makes  it  clear  that 
NASA  continues  to  rcE;ard  the  large  solid 
rocket  motor  as  one  of  the  attractive, 
technically  feasible  alternatives  for  fu- 
ture space  programs  and  reiterates  the 
fact  that  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  does 
provide  for  continuing  work  in  research 
and  technology  related  to  this  project. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Paine  points  out  that  while 
the  possibilities  of  a  fully  reusable  space 
shuttle  vehicle  point  in  a  direction  of 
favortng  reusable  liquid  propulsion  sys- 
tems? he  does  not  at  this  time  believe 
NASA  can  or  should  rule  out  entirely  the 
possibilities  of  a  space  shuttle  using  the 
260-inch  solid  rocket  motor  in  the  booster 
stage. 

I  should  ad)d  that  I  had  a  personal 
telephone  disc*ssion  with  Dr.  Paine  prior 
to  our  Senate-House  conference  and 
prior  to  my  kn0wledge  of  the  letter  which 
Senator  ANDEksoN  had  written  to  Dr. 
Paine.  In  the  Course  of  that  discussion 
Dr.  Palxie  madd  it  very  clear  to  me  that 
he  expected  to  cbntinue  the  research  and 
technology  worm  on  the  large  260-inch 
solid  fuel  rocket  put  of  the  authorization 
provided  for  in  this  year's  budget  and 
which  are  now  c  )ntained  in  the  confer- 
ence bill. 

I  send  forwarc  the  two  letters  I  have 
asked  to  be  prin  ed  in  the  Record. 

IXMIBIT    1 

October  31.   I9C9. 
Hon.  Thomas  O.  PKine. 

Administrator,     Nbttonal     Aeronautic^     and 
Space  Adtniruktration.   Waanington,  DC. 

Dear  Tom:  During  fiscal  year  1967.  NASA 
completed  the  te^t  tiring  oj  us  third  h.ilf- 
length  260-inch  lai-ge  solid  rocket  motor.  Fol- 
lowing this,  some  etforts  have  been  devoted 
to  completing  the  technology  for  thi.s  booster. 
In  the  FY  li)70  bidget  presentation,  no  pro- 
vision in  either  (he  origin.il  or  the  revised 
submission  was  mdde  lor  any  further  demon- 
stration firings  or  2G0-inch  large  .solid  motor 
cases. 

In  view  oi  the  .space  shuttle  studies  .md 
other  activities  c.irrently  underway  and  In 
view  ol  the  Pres^detu's  .space  Task  Group 
reconunendatioius  emphasizing  commonality. 
reusability,  and  ivunomy  m  space  transpor- 
tatioii  .sy.stems.  I  would  like  yuur  current 
\iews  .18  to  Just  ivhere  you  would  envision 
a  booster  with  the  projected  capability  of  the 
260-iiich  large  so  id  rocket  motor  would  tit 
into  the  nation's  reqvurements  lor  large  space 
bjosters.  I  believe  .ilso  it  i.i  very  important 
that  the  CommittE-e  have  .in  expression  of 
your  views  on  tliis  inasmuch  as  both  the 
House  and  the  Seilate  h.ive  already  approved 
N'.ASA  s  reciimmeiiclations  lor  continued  pro- 
ducuon.  and  therefore  availability,  of  the 
Saturn  V  .systeni  lor  .supporting  our  very 
heavy  ^pace  booster  requirements. 

I  would  -ippreiiite  your  thoughts  on  the 
projected    role    of    the    aoo-inch    large    solid 


rocket  motor  at  your  very  earliest  conven- 
ience 

Sincerely  yours. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

Chairman. 

Exhibit  2 
National  Aeronautics 
AND  Space  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  3,  1969. 
Hun    Clinton  P.  Ander.son, 
Chairman.   Committee   un   Aeronautical   and 
Space    Sciences.    US.    Seriate,    Washing- 
ton. O.C. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  October  31  asking  for  my  cur- 
rent thoughts  on  the  projected  role  of  Uie 
260-Inch  .solid  rocket  motor. 

We  continue  to  regard  the  large  solid 
rocket  motor  as  one  of  the  attractive  tech- 
nically feasible  alternatives  for  future  space 
system-s.  Por  this  rea.son.  as  you  know,  we 
have  provided  in  our  FY  1970  budget  for 
continuing  work  in  research  and  technology 
related  to  the  260-Inch  solid  rocket  motor. 
This  woric  relates,  lor  example,  to  thrust 
vector  control  and  propellant  casting  and 
processing.  We  do  not  plan  to  proceed  with 
further  construction  and  firing  of  full  scale 
rix-ket  motors  until  such  time  lus  a  decision 
is  made  to  pnx-eed  with  actual  development. 

Our  studies  to  date  of  the  possibilities  of 
a  fully  reusable  space  shuttle  point  In  the 
direction  of  favoring  reusable  liquid  propul- 
sion systems  However,  I  do  not  at  this  time 
believe  we  can  or  should  rule  out  -entirely  the 
jx)sslbllity  of  a  space  shuttle  using  a  260- 
inch  solid  rocket  motor  in  a  booster  stage. 
Depending  un  a  number  of  factors,  it  could 
turn  out  that  we  would  decide  to  use  the 
large  solid  rocket  booster  as  an  alternative 
to  the  fully  reusable  liquid  propulsion  sys- 
tem. 

With  respect  to  Saturn  V.  the  require- 
ments we  have  presented  to  the  Committee 
are  not  affected  by  the  possibility  of  a  deci- 
sion to  develop  the  260-Inch  solid  rocket 
motor  If  we  should  decide  to  develop  the 
260-inch  solid  for  the  space  shuttle,  we 
would,  of  course,  consider  utilizing  It  for 
any  payloads  for  which  it  is  .suitable.  In- 
cluding those  which  otherwise  would  require 
the  Saturn  V  or  a  derivative  vehicle  consist- 
ing, fur  example,  of  the  first  and  second 
stages  of  the  Saturn  V  However,  we  would 
not  develop  the  260-inch  rocket  motor  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  providing  a  substitute  for 
the  Saturn  V  or  its  derivatives. 

If  I  can  provide  any  addnioiuU  infirma- 
tion.  please  let  me  know. 
.Siicerely  yours. 

TO    Paine, 
Administrator. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Science,  I  wish 
to  concur  in  everything  that  has  been 
stated  liere  in  regard  to  the  conference 
leport.  I  feci  that  the  distinguislied 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr. 
Anderson  1 ,  chairman  of  the  Space  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  i.s  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  Ins  fine  leadersliip  in  the  con- 
sideration of  tlie  conference  report. 

I  ask  tiial  the  Senate  now  vote  on  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
wiiich  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PRESIDENT  NASSER'S  SPEECH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
President  Nasser's  speech  last  night  is 
.  highly  disturbing. 

The  President  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, speaking  to  the  Egyptian  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  called  for  a  path  of  "fiie 
and  blood  "  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Arab's  friend,  he  said,  is  the 
Soviet  Union  He  listed  the  United  States 
as  an  enemy. 

While  President  Nasser  is  known  for 
bombast  and  inflammatory  talk,  his  ad- 
dress last  night,  coupled  with  liis  actions, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  cause  for  some 
alarm. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  Middle  East  is 
potentially  the  most  explosive  area  in 
the  world.  I  formed  this  view  first  as  a 
newspaper  editor,  obligated  to  take  a 
keen  interest  in  international  problems. 
My  view  has  been  reinforced  since  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Eigliteen  months  ago,  on  an  official 
Senate  visit  to  the  Middle  East,  I  had 
a  long  and  frank  talk  with  Egyptian 
Foreign  Minister  Mahmoud  Riad.  He 
indicated  some  reasonableness — which, 
incidentally,  subsequent  events  have  not 
borne  out. 

I  expressed  the  view  to  the  Egyptian 
Foreign  Minister  that,  to  an  outsider, 
there  appear  to  be  two  fundamental 
steps  which  must  be  taken  before  per- 
manent peace  can  be  achieved. 

One,  the  Arab  nations  must  recognize 
that  Israel  is  here  to  stay  and  cannot  be 
eliminated  as  the  Arabs  sought  to  do  in 
June  of  1967. 

And  second,  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  must  engage  in  direct  ne- 
gotiations with   tire  leaders  of  Israel. 

While  the  four  major  powers,  namely 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Great  Britain,  and  France,  might  be  able 
to  collectively  be  helpful  in  arriving  at  a 
.solution,  the  solution  to  be  permanent 
and  realistic  peace  must  result  from 
direct  negotiations  between  the  inter- 
ested parties;  namely,  the  Lsraelis  and 
their  neu'.hbors. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
the  motivating  force  behind  Nassers 
provocative  actions  against  Israel  in 
1967.  Last  night's  speech  by  President 
Nasser  indicates  to  me  that  he  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  adding  flames  under  a 
pot  which  is  already  boiling. 


WE  MUST  CUT  OUR  ARMED  FORCES 
IN  EUROPE  AND  BRING  200  000 
MEN  AND  THEIR  DEPENDENTS 
HOME 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Oliio  Mr.  President, 
the  number  of  men  in  our  Armed  Forces 
now  totals  more  than  3'j  million — larger 
than  the  reciular  armed  forces  of  either 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Cliina. 

One  of  every  11  American  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  is  m  uni- 
form full  time  as  a  member  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  Another  1.200.000  civilians  are 
employed  by  the  Defene  Department.  Ol 
this  total  number.  170.187  American  ci- 
vilians, men  and  women,  woik  for  our 
Armed  Forces  overseas  as  civilian  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans work  in  industries  sustained,  almost 
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entirely,  by  Defense  Department  con- 
traoT  it  ^  fair  to  sUte  that  one  in 
ever?  seven  wage  earners  in  this  countir 
■s  dependent  on  the  Pentagon  for  h^  or 
her  paycheclc.  Thia  includes  much  of  the 
NaUon's  most  outstanding  managerial 
and  technological  talent.  ,    .    ,^ 

MrPresldent.  in  view  of  these  facts,  it 
sometimes  seems  futile  to  try  to  dtoimsh 
and  somewhat  limit  the  power  and  uiflu- 
ence  of  the  military-industrial  complex. 
Almost  9  years  have  elapsed  since  Pres- 
ident Dwight  Eisenhower  ^a^f  <J,f'Jf^* 
growing  menace  of  the  power  of  the  mili- 
tlry-^dustrial  complex  in  his  fareweU 
sutement  to  the  American  people  in 

January  1961.  .    ^     .  .  , 

The  power  of  the  miliUry-industrial 
complex  has  continued  to  grow  and  ex- 
naud  Our  military  and  naval  esUblish- 
inent  seems  to  be  expanding  constantly 
It  is  much  larger  and  more  cosUy  "^an  » 
was  when  General  Eisenhower  left  the 

•White  House.  . 

We  now  have  343  major  military  bases 
in  24  countries  and  seven  U.S.  posses- 
sions, in  addiUon.  we  have  2.687  mmor 
mUltary  instaUations  spread  throughout 
the  world.  More  than  UOO.OOO  American 
servicemen    are    stationed    in    foreign 

countries.  ^   . 

The  United  States  does  not  have  a 
mandate  from  the  Almighty  to  police  the 
entire  world.  It  is  high  time  that  the  ad- 
ministration  and   the   Congress   review 
our  treaty  commitments  and  obligations. 
The  President  in  his  recent  speech  an- 
nounced that  In  the  future  the  United 
States  will  assist  nations  wiUing  and  able 
to   defend   themselves   with   their  own 
forces   We  should  be  determined  never 
again  to  go  through  the  tragedy  and  na- 
tional insanity  of  another  involvemait 
in   a  clvU   war   in  some   other   Asiauc 
country— Laos,   for  example.  President 
Johnson's  intervention  In  a  civU  war  in 
South  Vietnam  with  American  combat 
troops  was  the  worst  mistake  any  Amer- 
ican President  ever  made.  In  view  ox 
these  facts,  it  Is  clear  that  there  is  no 
need  to  continue  to  support  the  present 
level  of  our  Armed  Forces.  It  is  time  that 
the  administration  take  drastic  steps  ana 
cut  the  number  of  Americans  in  uniform 
by  at  least  a  million.  . 

There  are  now  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion Americans  of  our  Armed  Forces  sta- 
tioned in  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand. 
Forty  percent  of  our  tremendous  air 
power  and  35  percent  of  our  naval  forces 
are  committed  to  combat  duty  in  Viet- 
nam. Thailand,  and  off  the  coast  of  Viet- 

The  President  has  stated  that  he  has 
a  secret  plan  to  end  our  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. His  plan  Is  still  his  secret.  How- 
ever let  us  hope  he  will  end  our  involve- 
ment in  a  land  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  bring  the  boys  home  within  the  next 
6  months.  ^  , 

The  one  place  where  we  can  and 
should  make  immediate  reductions  of 
our  Armed  Forces  is  to  return  forthwith 
most  of  the  more  than  310.000  men  of 
our  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Mannss 
now  stationed  in  Western  Europe  with 
their  240.000  dependents.  They  have 
been  maintained  there  over  the  years, 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  at  great 
expense  to  American  taxpayers. 


A  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  World  War  H.  Our  massive  maU- 
tary  presence  in  Western  Europe  has  be- 
come merely  foreign  aid.  in  the  sum  o 
many  bUUons  of  dollars,  to  the  West 
German  Republic.  Holland.  Be^um, 
Spain,  and  other  European  countries. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  NATO 
member  that  has  met  Its  «>™f^«f 
100  percent.  The  only  other  NATO  na- 
tion that  has  come  up  to  even  80  Percmt 
of    its    commitment    has    been     west 

Germany.  ..     ^j 

We  have  220.000  servicemen  sUtionea 
in  West  Germany,  with  160,000  depend- 
ents. Based  on  its  gross  naUonal  prod- 
uct   the  West  German  Republic  is  the 
third-wealthiest  country   in  the  enUre 
world    The  West  German  mark  is  one 
of  the  worid's  strongest  currencies    in 
Swiss  banks  the  mark  of  the  West  Ger- 
man Republic  is  considered  more  sound 
than  the  U.S.  dollar.  The  recent  reval- 
uation of  the  German  mark,  increasmg 
ixs  value,  will  automatically  cost  Amer- 
ican  Uxpayers   at   least   an   addiUonal 
$100  million  a  year  for  the  mamtenance 
of  our  forces  stationed  there.  Also.  Amer- 
icans   buying    Volkswagens    and    other 
German-built  automobiles  will  as  a  re- 
sult pay  a  higher  price  for  each  auto- 
mobile purchased,  thereby  increasmg  the 
outflow  of  money  from  our  country.  Sure- 
ly it  is  outrageous  and  unthmkable  that 
n«rly  a  quarter  of  a  century  foUowing 
tS  end  of  world  War  U.  the  United 
States  continues  to  maintam  more  th«i 
220  000  officers  and  men  of  our  Armea 
Forces  in  West  Germany. 

While  we  Americans  conscript  our 
young  men  for  2  years  and  send  many  of 
them  to  West  Germany,  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  conscripts  their  young 
men  for  only  18  months.  Furthermore, 
our  other  allies  in  Western  Europe  either 
have  no  draft  laws  whatever  or  conscript 
their  youngsters  for  a  much  shorter  pe- 
riod of  time  than  we.  Denmark  conscripts 
for  12  to  14  months.  France  and  Norway 
for  12  to  15  months.  Italy  for  15  months, 
Spain  for  16  to  24  months.  Belgium  for 
but  12  months,  and  Great  Britain  not  at 

all. 

The  nations  of  Western  Europe  can 
certainly  provide  the  necessary  troops  to 
defend  themselves.  There  is  no  reason 
for  them  to  depend  on  us.  Since  the  death 
of  Stalin,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  no  longer 
an  aggressive  threat  to  our  NATO  allies. 
The  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  during  the 
past  10  years  have  been  intent  on  mcreas- 
ing  the  standard  of  living  of  their  own 
people.  The  Soviet  Union,  now  a    have 
nation.  Is  veering  toward  capitalism.  Let 
the  West  German  youth  be  conscripted 
and  drafted  into  their  own  armed  forces 
Why  should  the  lives  and  aspirations  ol 
our  teenage  young  men  be  disrupted  to 
form  the  first  line  of  defense  for  the 
Germans  and  French  and  their  Euro- 
pean neighbor  countries? 

It  is  generally  regarde^l  we  do  have  a 
national  interest  in  defending  Western 
Europe.  It  does  not  follow  that  to  serve 
this  interest  we  must  maintain  more 
than  310,000  troops  and  more  than  ^40,- 
000  dependents  In  Europe.  The  tune  is 
long  past  due  for  us  to  withdraw  at  least 
200,000  of  these  men.  and  aU  dependents, 
from  Western  Europe. 


The  U  S  Air  Force  has  a  proven  capa- 
bUity  of  flying  to  Europe  an  entire  divi- 
sion a  fully  armed  and  equipped  com- 
bat division,  and  field  them  ready  for 
combat  within  less  than  36  hours. 

Furthermore,    whatever    men    of    our 
Armed  Forces  are  sent  to  Western  Eu- 
rope for  a  tour  of  duty  In  the  future 
should  be  sent  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  13  months,  and  with  no  depend- 
ents. If  there  is  a  need  for  our  troops  in 
Europe,  then  we  should  have  a  lean,  trim 
combat-ready  force  stationed  there   not 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  of  our 
Armed   Forces   living   li^e'' squawmen 
with  their  wives  and  children.  At  the 
present  time,  all  of  our  officers  from  cap- 
tain through  field  grade  up  to  general 
grade  assigned  to  Western  Europe  are 
fiving  high  on  the  hog  with  their  famUies 
and  servants,  and  enjoymg  trips  to  Euro- 
^  resorts  in  their  Merced^  and  other 
European  automobiles,  which  sonMseU 
at  handsome  profits  when  retumiiig  to 
the  United  States.  They  and  their  fam- 
ilies never  had  It  so  Boo^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
BYRD  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  ask  unani- 
mousconsent  to  proceed  for  3  additional 

""Th^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  threat  of  military  aggression  by  the 
Conin^sts  against  Western  Europe  has 
aU  but  vanished.  The  present  rulers  ol 
the  Soviet  Union  are  no  longer  ratUing 
their  missiles  and  have  not  for  y^r^ 
Russian  leaders  are  pnncipally  dedicated 
to  the  objective  of  raising  the  standard 
of  living  of  their  people,  and  buildmg 
apartments.  ,     „  ■»  j 

It  is  the  nuclear  umbrella  of  the  United 
States  that  provides  the  real  Protection 
for  Europe  and  West  Germany,  not  large 
numbers  of  ground  troops.  In  addiUon 
by  our  Operation  Airlift  we  have  proven 
we  can  airiift  a  combat-ready  division 
to  West  Germany  from  the  continental 
United  States  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

It  is  stupid  poUcy  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  generals  of 
our  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUA  to  maintam  m 
West  Germany  seven  of  our  best  combat 
divisions,  made  up  in  large  part  of  career 
enhsted  men.  Undoubtedly,  they  are  the 
finest  and  best  equipped  soldiers  who 
have  served  any  nation  under  the  bend- 
ing sky  of  God  at  any  time  m  the  entire 
history  of  the  world. 

It  is  certain— almost  axiomatic— that 
military  and  naval  leaders  will  resist  mch 
by  inch  and  dollar  by  doUar  every  effort 
to   reduce   our  Armed  Forces  and  the 
drain  on  the  national  pocketbook.  How- 
ever   time  is  long  past  due  for  a  great 
reordering    of    national    priorities.    We 
must  reexamine  the  policy  which  has  led 
us  to  scatter  more  than  3,000  major  and 
minor  military  installations  throughout 
the  worid.  Every  last  one  of  them  that  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  our  national 
interest  should  be  shut  down  immedi- 
ately.  The   place   to   begin   is  Western 
Europe.  . 

Such  action  would  enable  us  to  begm 
to  solve  the  many  crises  confronting  us 
here  at  home.  In  addiUon.  it  would  pro- 
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duce  a  significant  easing  of  world  ten- 
sions and  go  far  toward  helping  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  toward  promoting  the 
hope  that  all  of  us  entertain — to  live  in 
a  period  of  international  contentment. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Tiie  Vice  Piesident  announced  tliat  on 
today,  November  7,  1969,  he  signed  the 
tnroUed  bill  (H.R.  10595 >  to  amend  the 
act  of  August  7,  1956  (70  Stat.  1115),  £is 
amended,  providing  for  a  Great  Plains 
conservation  program,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  siimed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


Executive  communications, 

ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate    the    following    communication, 
which  was  refened  as  indicated: 
Air  Transportation   Needs  or  the   1970's 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  requesting  the  approval 
by  the  Congress  of  1.000  additional  air  traffic 
controller  positions  in  the  current  fiscal  year; 
to  the-eammlttee  on  Commerce 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT 

A  resoUiUon  adopted  by  the  American 
Academy  of  General  Practice.  Kansas  City, 
■Mo.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  standardize  alcoholism  tesu;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oa  Commerce 

The  petition  of  David  R  Tweedy,  of  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  prajnng  for  the  enactment  of  tax 
reform  legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

A  resolution  aidopted  by  the  Common 
Council  Of  the  city  of  West  Lafayette,  Ind.. 
praying  for  national  support  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  Veterans'  Day.  November  11,  1969;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  3127.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  e.xchange 
of  governmental  officials  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

(The  remarks  OS  Mr.  Gravel  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  lat«r  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 

\ 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  280— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AFFIRM- 
ING THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE FOR  THE  PRESIDENT'S  EF- 
FORTS TO  NEGOTIATE  A  JUST 
PEACE  IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCOTT  dfor  himself,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, and  other  Senators)  submitted  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  280 1  afflrmiiig  the 
support  of  the  Senate  for  the  President's 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 


submitted  the  resolution  appear  earlier 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.* 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1970— AMENDMENT 

amendment   no.    270 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  ( Mr. 
MusKiE'.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFFi,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jer.sey  >  Mr.  Case  > ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke",  the 
Senators  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits  and 
Mr.  GooDELL ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  12307,  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill,  to  appropriate  the  full 
authorization  for  urban  renewal  activ- 
ities. I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  my  remarks 
today  will  be  brief,  for  I  have  spoken 
previously  on  the  subject  and  will  do  so 
again  in  more  detail  when  the  amend- 
ment IS  called  up. 

In  reporting  H.R.  12307,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  recommended 
appropriating  $250  million  in  new  urban 
renewal  funds  to  go  with  $750  million 
approved  in  advance  last  year. 

While  the  committee  action  meets  the 
budget  request  of  $1  billion  and  does  in- 
crease by  $150  million  the  amount  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  the  total  is  short 
of  the  full  authorization  and  far  .short 
of  the  demand. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  informs  me  that  it  now  has 
on  hand  urban  renewal  applications,  in- 
cluding requests  for  funds  under  the  new 
and  popular  neighborhood  development 
program,  totaling  $2.6  billion. 

In  justifying  its  request  for  an  increase 
in  the  House-approved  appropriation,  the 
Department,  at  a  July  8  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  outlined  the  de- 
mand in  this  way: 

The  pipeline  of  applications  <in  hand  l.s  ap- 
proximately $2  billion.  This  demand  comes 
from  new  communities  that  are  seeking  to 
enter  the  program  for  the  first  time  and  from 
communities  that  are  seeking  new  projects 
needed  to  supplement  and  expand  their  exist- 
ing programs  The  Department  expects  to  re- 
ceive applications  in  1970  that  will  add  ap- 
proximately $2  billion  The  $1  billion  appro- 
priation would  be  applied  attainst  a  demand 
of  approximately  $4   billion. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  can  appropri- 
ate as  much  as  $1,587,500,000  for  urban 
renewal,  or  5837,500,000  in  new  money, 
still  far  short  of  the  need. 

Congress  should  appropriate  the  full 
authorization  to  honor  the  commitment 
it  made  in  establishing  urban  renewal 
programs  to  help  rebuild  cities. 

The  Senate  should  appropriate  the  full 
amount  to  honor  that  pledge  and  to 
stronjithen  the  hand  of  our  conferees 
when  they  mecl  with  Hvuise  Members  to 
settle  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions. 


Let  me  conclude  by  stating  the  need 
in  terms  other  than  money. 

HUD  has  applications  from  about  400 
qities  for  regular  urban  renewal  funds, 
and  from  more  than  300  cities  for  NDP 
funds.  It  is  my  understanding  that  exist- 
ing commitments  will  take  up  $725  mil- 
lion of  the  urban  renewal  appropriation 
Unless  Congress  makes  the  full  author- 
ization available,  most  of  the  cities  mak- 
ing new  applications,  including  almost 
300  asking  NDP  funds,  will  have  to  be 
turned  down. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  HUD  can- 
not make  commitments  under  the  urban 
renewal  program  totaling  more  than  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year. 
That  means  while  the  appropriation 
might  not  be  spent  entirely  this  fiscal 
year,  the  amount  of  money  Congress 
makes  available  determines  the  number 
of  projects  which  can  be  approved  and 
started. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  cities  which,  as 
of  August  31,  had  submitted  or  were 
about  to  submit  NDP  applications  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

NDP  .\Pi>iii-ATiONS  Submitted  or  Aboit  To  Be 
Submitted  to  HUD 

REGION    I 

Bridgeport.  Conn  .  Danbury.  Conn  .  Daniel- 
son.  Conn  .  New  Britain.  Conn  .  New  Haven. 
Conn  .  Portland.  Me  ,  Presque  Isle.  Me  ,  Bos- 
ton, Mass  ,  Haverhill,  Mass  ,  Lawrence.  Mass  . 
New  Bedford.  Mass. 

Springfield.  Mass  ,  'Woburn,  Mass..  Albany, 
NY..  Beacon.  NY.,  Blnghamton.  N.Y..  Corn- 
ing NY.  Elmlra,  NY.,  Falrport.  N.Y.,  Fulton, 
N  Y  .  Glens  Falls.  N.Y.,  Lockport.  NY. 

Olean.  NY..  Palmyra,  NY.,  Plattsburg, 
NY..  Schenectady,  N  •?.,  Syracuse,  NY..  Troy, 
NY.  Utica,  NY.,  Yonkers,  NY.,  Newport, 
R  I  .  Pawtucket,  R.I ,  Providence.  R.I. 

REGION    II 

Wilmington.  Del  .  Baltimore.  Md..  Elkton. 
Md  ,  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Bridgeton, 
NJ..  Burlington,  NJ..  Camden.  N  J.,  Cape 
May.  N  J  .  East  Orange,  N  J..  Englewood,  NJ.. 
Flemington.  NJ. 

Hoboken.  N  J..  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  Lakewood 
Township,  N  J  .  Long  Branch,  N.J..  Millvllle, 
N  J..  Morrlstown,  N  J..  Newark,  N.J.,  Newton, 
N  J..  Paterson,  N  J.,  Perth  Amboy,  N  J.,  Plain- 
field.  N  J. 

Salem.  NJ..  South  Plainfield.  NJ.  South 
River.  N  J  .  Wayne  Township.  N  J..  Wildwood. 
NJ.  W(x>dbrldge.  NJ.  Aliqulppa.  Pa..  Am- 
bndge.  Pa  .  Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 

Bethlehem.  Pa  .  Bradford.  Pa  .  Bridgewater. 
Pa.  Butler.  Pa,  Eddystone,  Pa.,  Erie.  Pa  . 
Fr.inklln.  Pa  .  Harrisburg.  Pa.  Johnstown. 
Pa  .  Lancaster,  Pa  ,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

Lebanon,  Pa..  Masontown,  P.i  .  McKeesport 
Pa..  Mlddletown,  Pa  .  New  Kensington.  Pa  . 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Plttston.  Pa  ,  PottsviUe,  Pa.. 
Punxsutawnev.  Pa.  Reading.  Pa,  Scranton. 
Pa. 

Tareiituni.  Pn.  Titusvlle,  Pa.  Wilke.s- 
Barre.  Pa  .  Charlottesville,  Va  ,  Hampton,  Va  , 
Petersburg,  Va  ,  Portsmouth.  Va  .  Richmond. 
Va  .    H'.uitinKton,   W.   Va  .   Wheeling.   W.   \a. 

REGION    III 

Alexander  City,  Ala  .  Hartselle.  Ala  ,  Troy. 
Ala  .  Daytona  Beach.  Fla  .  Fort  Walton  Beach. 
Fli  .  Tampa.  Fla  .  Alma.  Ga  ,  Chatham  Coun- 
t  v  Ga    Columbus.  Ga.,  Macon.  Ga. 

Rome.  Ga  .  Tallaptwsa.  Ga  ,  Bowling  Green. 
Ky  .  Covmgton,  Ky  .  Paducah,  Ky  .  Laurel, 
Mls.s  ,  Meridian.  Miss.,  Chapel  Hill,  N  C  . 
Charlotte.  N  C  .  Clinton.  N  C. 

Greensboro.  N  C  .  Salisbury,  N  C  ,  Wlnsioa- 
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salem    N.C.,  Rock  Hill.  S.C,  Bristol,  Tenn., 

ChattiLnooga,  Tenn  .  Harrlman,  Tenn.,  Hunts- 

lUe,  Tenn.,  Jackson,  Tenn..  Jefferson  City, 

^^ohnson  City,  Tenn,  Kingsport.  Tenn., 
l.Kwrenceburg,  Tenn.,  Memphis.  Tenn.,  Mor- 
ristown  Tenn.,  Nashville.  Tenn..  Newport, 
renn  South  Pittsburgh.  Tenn.,  TuUahoma, 
rtnn',  Union  City,  Tenn.,  Winchester.  Tenn 

REGION    IV 

Bloomlngton,  111  .  Carbondale.  Ill  .  DeKalb. 
V\  East  St.  Louis,  111..  Rockford,  111..  Sprlng- 
!iel'd.  111.,  Anderson.  Ind.,  ConnersvlUe,  Ind  , 
Elkhart.  Ind  .  Evansvllle,  ind. 

Fort  Wavne.  Ind  .  Gary,  Ind  .  Indianapolis, 
Ind  JeffersonvlUe,  Ind,  Mlshawaka,  Ind., 
Richmond.  Ind.  Cedar  Kaplds.  I^^'a.  O';- 
-•imwa  Iowa.  Waterloo.  Iowa.  Bay  City.  Mich. 

Detroit.  Mich..  Garden  City.  Mich  .  Ham- 
tramck,  Mich..  Hazel  Park,  Mich  ,  Lansing, 
Mich  Madison  Heights,  Mich.,  Muskegon, 
Mich  '.  Muskegon  Heights,  Mich  ,  Pontiac, 
Mich..  Rom\ilous  Township.  Mich. 

Duluth,  Minn  .  Hopkins,  Minn  ,  Minneapo- 
lis Minn.,  South  St  Paul,  Minn.,  Bismarck, 
ND  Mlnot,  ND,  Rav,  N  D.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
Canton,  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dayton  Ohio.  Mansfield.  Ohio.  Mlddletown, 
Ohio,  St.  Bernard,  Ohio,  Steubenvllle,  Ohio, 
Warren,  Ohio,  Fort  Pierre,  S  D  ,  Mitchell,  S  D.. 
Sioux  Palls,  S.D.,  Stevens  Point,  Wl.s  ,  Wis- 
ronsln  Rapids,  Wis. 

REGION    V 


Batesvllle,  Ark.,  Blythevllle,  Ark.,  Crossett, 
Ark  Eldorado,  Ark.,  Forrest  City,  Ark.,  Heber 
Springs,  Ark.,  Hope.  Ark  ,  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  Magnolia,  Ark.,  Marlanna, 

.'Vrk. 

Monette,  Ark.,  Morrllton,  Ark.,  Newport, 
Ark  ,  North  Little  Rock.  Ark..  Osceola,  Ark., 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  Texarkana,  Ark.,  West  Mem- 
l>hts.  Ark..  Denver,  Colo.,  Oreely,  Colo.,  Fort 
Lupton,  Colo. 

La  Junta,  Colo.,  Longmont,  Colo  .  Pueblo. 
Colo  ,  Trinidad.  Colo..  Wellington,  Colo.,  Ga- 
lena, Kan.,  Garden  City,  Kan.,  Kansas  City, 
Kan..  LawTence.  Kan..  Lyons,  Kan  ,  Manhat- 
tan, Kan.  ,   ^, 

Merrlam,  Kan.,  Sallna,  Kan.,  St.  Paul,  Kan.. 
Wichita.  Kan..  New  Orleans.  La..  Lee's  Sum- 
mit, Mo,  Mexico,  Mo.  SmlthvUle.  Mo.,  St. 
Louis,    Mo.,    Springfield,    Mo..    Albuquerque, 

N.  Mex.  „     ^ 

Artesla.  N.  Mex  .  Carlsbad.  N.  Mex.,  Santa 

Fe,   N.   Mex..  Tucumcarl,  N.   Mex..  Elk  City. 

Okla  ,  Hugo,  Okla  ,  Miami,  Okla.,  Oklahoma 

City.   Okla..  Sand  Spring.  Okla..  Stillwater. 

Okla  .  Tulsa.  Okla 

WUbUTton,  Okla  ,  Alice,  Tex.,  Austin,  Tex.. 

Edlnburg,  Tex.,  Grand  Prairie.  Tex,.  Hearne. 

Tex..  Lubbock,  Tex.,  San  Antonio.  Tex  ,  San 

Marcos.  Tex.,  Slnton,  Tex.,  Waco.  Tex 

REGION    VI 

Ketchikan,  Alaska,  Eloy,  Ariz.,  Scottsdale, 
Ariz  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  Berkeley,  Calif.. 
Campbell.  Calif..  Coachella,  Calif.,  East  Palo 
Mio,  Calif.,  Fontana,  Calif.,  Hawaiian  Gar- 
icns,  Calif. 

Inglewood,  Calif.,  Kentfleld  Corners,  Calif., 
Laverne,  Calif..  Lompoc.  Cahf.,  Napa,  Calif., 
Oakland,  Calif.,  Oxnard,  Calif.,  Richmond, 
Calif..  Sacramento,  Calif  ,  Salinas,  Calif. 

San  Diego,  Calif,  San  Pablo,  Calif.,  San 
Mateo  Calif.,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  Santa 
FJosa,  Calif.,  Vallejo.  Calif.,  Vlsalla,  Calif.. 
Kilo,  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Havre.  Mont.. 
Helena.  Mont 

Coos  Bay.  Ore..  Eugene,  Ore  ,  Portland,  Ore., 
ru-edsport!  Ore  .  Salem,  Ore  ,  Ogden,  Utah, 
.Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Longvlew,  Wash.,  Seat- 
•ie   V/ash.,  Casper,  Wyo. 

AMENDMENT    NO      27  2 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  submitted 
.mendments.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  biU  12307.  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  offices,  and  the  De- 


partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  CREDIT 
UNION  ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    27  1 

Mr  BENNETT,  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Tower  and 
Brooke,  1  submit  an  amendment  to 
H  R  2.  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to 
establish  a  Federal  system  of  insurance 
for  savings  accounts— shares — in  Fed- 
eral- and  State-chartered  credit  unions. 
This  insurance  will  operate  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  protection  now  pro- 
vided for  bank  deposits  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  for 
deposits— shares— in  savings  and  loan 
associations  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

Federal  credit  unions  are  now  the  only 
federally  chartered  savings  institutions 
not  covered  by  a  federally  sponsored  In- 
surance program.  The  legislation  em- 
bodied in  the  amendment  would  cover 
immediately  all  federally  chartered 
credit  unions  and  would  make  insurance 
available  on  a  permissive  basis  to  State- 
chartered  credit  unions. 

The  overall  loss  experience  to  mem- 
bers' accounts  in  credit  unions  has  been 
relatively   small.   Yet,   the   losses   have 
weighed  heavily  on  a  few  credit  unions 
and  on  a  relatively  few  members.  Since 
credit  unions  deal  primarUy  with  work- 
ing men  and  women,  the  small  savers,  it 
is  particularly  important  that  they  en- 
joy the  same  insurance  protection  en- 
joyed by  savers  and  depositors  In  com- 
mercial banks  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations. By  small  savers  I  mean  the 
more  than  7.5  million  account  holders  in 
Federal  credit  unions,  for  example,  who 
have  less  than  $500  in   savings.  This 
money  probably  represents  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  total  liquid  assets  of  these 
people.  Why  should  their  money  be  un- 
protected   simply    because    they    have 
saved  in  a  credit  union? 

Providing  for  the  insurance  of  credit 
union  member  accounts  up  to  $15,000,  as 
provided  in  my  amendment,  would  stim- 
ulate thrift  among  these  small  savers. 
The  millions  of  Americans  with  rela- 
tively slight  savings  in  credit  unions 
would  have  their  attention  drawn  to  the 
importance  and  advantages  of  thrift. 
Tlie  existence  of  a  share  insurance  plan 
would  provide  them  with  a  great  incen- 
tive to  develop  a  systematic  plan  for  sav- 
ings growth,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
make  their  savings  as  safe  as  the  money 
of  others  in  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

The  insurance  program  contained  in 
my  amendment  has  the  potential  to  cover 
substantially  aU  of  the  savings  now  ex-, 
isting  in  the  credit  union  movement,  esti- 
mated at  $13,298,000,000  on  September 
30.  The  program  would  be  supported  by 
the  credit  unions  themselves  through 
premiums  paid  for  the  insurance,  and  it 
would  he  administered  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  provided  in  H.R.  2.  The 
National  Credit  Union  Administration, 
under  H.R.  2.  would  assume  the  func- 


tions of  the  present  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions,  which  Is  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  need  for  share  insurance  has  been 
made  clear  by  a  study  of  regular  re- 
ser\'es  in  Federal  credit  unions  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 
earlier  this  year.  In  the  study,  the  Bu- 
reau noted  that  1,204  Federal  credit 
unions  completed  liquidation  in  the  5 
vears  ending  December  31.  1967.  Sixteen 
percent,  or  189,  of  this  number  liquidated 
at  a  loss  to  shareholders.  Losses  to  the 
shareholders,  although  small  in  dollar 
amount,  amounted  to  just  over  20  per- 
cent of  shares. 

The    majority    of    the    credit    unions 
which   paid   less   than    100   percent   at 
liquidation  were  small,  according  to  the 
Bureau's  study.  Almost  four-fifths  had 
assets  of  less  than  $25,000.  These  sta- 
tistics concern  me.  The  burden  of  loss 
seems  to  fall  on  the  smaller  credit  union 
and  the  small  saver,  yet  it  is  to  this 
group  that  the  credit  union  is  most  use- 
ful  There  are  over  9.500  Federal  credit 
unions     with     less     than     $500,000     in 
assets   serving    people   who   may    have 
no  other  access  to  thrift  and  credit  fa- 
cilities. Why  should  these  credit  unions, 
and  the  working  men  and  women  who 
are  their  members,  be  exposed  to  losses 
simply  because  there  is  no  share  insur- 
ance plan  for  credit  unions?  I  think  it 
would  be  Intolerable  for  Congress  to  let 
this  situation  continue. 

In  its  reserve  study,  the  Bureau  found 
that  without  outside  help,  another  280 
credit  unions  would  have  liquidated  at  a 
loss.  Thus,  more  than  one-third  of  all  the 
Federal  credit  unions  which  liquidated  in 
the    5    years    preceding    December    31, 
1967,  had  at  least  the  potential  for  loss. 
The  fact  that  more  did  not  liquidate  at 
a  loss  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  ef- 
forts of  State  credit  union  leagues,  which 
provided   financial    assistance   to   their 
member  credit  unions.  Fortunately,  the 
financial  resources  of  the  league  funds 
appeared    generally    adequate    to    meet 
their  members'  needs  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  Bureau's  study.  Yet  the 
meager    resources    available    from    the 
leagues  to  their  credit  unions— about  .045 
percent  of  the  $11  billion  in  savings  held 
by   credit   unions — in    1967    indicate    it 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  rely  on  this 
means  alone  as  a  guarantee  of  the  shares 
of  credit  union  members. 

Another  inherent  weakness  in  the 
league  organizations  is  that  financial  as- 
sistance is  made  available  to  members 
only.  The  owner  of  a  credit  union  share 
account  thus  may  become  an  unwitting 
victim  if  his  credit  union  does  not  belong 
to  the  league  organization.  Finally,  not 
all  leagues  have  formal  assistance  plans, 
although  most  do  now. 

The  program  offered  in  my  amendment 
would  not  interfere  with  the  commend- 
able efforts  of  the  league  organizations 
to  strengthen  the  financial  reserves  of 
their  member  credit  unions.  These  pri- 
vate funds  could  serve  as  useful  supple- 
ments to  the  program  of  share  insurance 
I  am  proposing.  The  share  insurance 
plan,  under  my  amendment  would  make 
available  full  and  immediate  protection 
for  the  vast  majority  of  credit  union 
savers    and    would    place   credit   union 
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savers  on  the  same  level  as  savers  in  other 
financial  institutions.  This  action  is  long 
overdue. 

Some  of  th«  more  significant  features 
of  the  proposed  insurance  plan  are: 

First.  Mandatory  coverage  would  be 
provided  for  Federal  credit  unions  and 
permissive  coverage  would  be  provided 
for  State  credit  unions.  This  provision 
follows  the  pattern  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation. 

Second.  State  credit  unions  that  apply 
for  the  insurance  would  aKrcc  to  comply 
with  appropriate  st<andard.s  and  would  be 
subject  to  examination  by  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration,  The  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  authorized  to  use 
the  examinations  of  Stale  supervisory 
authorities  to  the  extent  practicable. 

Third.  The  proposal  is  designed  to 
provide  a  self -financing  system.  All  fees 
collected  for  Insurance  would  be  de- 
posited in  a  special  National  Credit 
Union  Insuranqe  Fund  in  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. The  Administrator  would  be  au- 
thorized continuing  borrowing  authority 
in  Older  to  sivel  the  system  the  strength 
neceeaary  to  absorb  lo.sses  in  excess  of 
its  own  immediate  resources.  On  the 
basis  of  35  yearp'  experience  by  Federal 
credit  unions,  the  insurance  premium 
contemplated— rtne-twelfth  of  1  percent 
of  members'  .saviigs— should  be  sufficient 
to  absorb  all  nobnal  lo.sses  and  to  build 
a  reasonable  rkerve  for  catastrophic 
losses.  Interest  Iwould  be  paid  on  any 
loans  from  the  US.  Treasury. 

Fourth.  The  annual  premium  rate  for 
Insurance  would  be  one-twelfth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  of  members'  ac- 
counts and  creditor  obligations.  Author- 
ity would  be  given  the  Administrator  to 
double  the  rate  in  any  year  in  which 
losses  exceeded  rremium  income.  When 
the  fund  reached  a  ratio  of  2  percent  of 
the  amount  of  insured  accounts  and  no 
loans  from  the  Treasury  were  outstand- 
ing, the  Administrator  could  reduce  the 
premium  rate. 

Fifth.  Payment  of  insurance  would  be 
made  at  the  conkpletlon  of  liquidation 
rather  than  wlier  a  credit  union  closed. 
This  feature  wouli  enable  the  Adminis- 
trator to  utilize  ;he  manpower  of  the 
liquidating  credit  inion  in  closing  its  af- 
fairs and  thus  mi:iimize  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration of  tl  e  insurance  program. 
It  would  avoid  the  need  for  a  substantial 
liquidating  staff  i:i  the  Administration. 
Sixth.  The  amdunt  of  the  insurance 
coverage  per  accolint  would  be  fixed  at 
$15,000.  This  wouli  not  cover  all  savings 
in  members'  accoiints,  but  would  protect 
the  vast  majority  of  total  member  sav- 
ings, and  would  knatch  the  protection 
available  to  savens  in  other  savings  in- 
stitutions. I 

Seventh.  The  Ajdministrator  would  be 
authorized  to  ms^ke  loans  to,  purchase 
the  assets  of,  or  imake  contributions  to 
an  insured  credit  *nion  when  in  his  judg- 
ment such  actioni  would  further  the  in- 
terest of  the  members  or  protect  the 
fund.  This  provision  for  remedial  action 
might  easily  result  in  less  losses  to  the 
fund  and  would  atoid  the  need  for  forced 
liquidation  whenl  continued  operations 
were  warranted. 

Eighth.  Provision  is  made  for  termina- 
tion of  insurance  tor  a  State  credit  union 
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when  It  so  desires  or  when  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  that  continued  violations 
of  law  or  regulations  have  occurred. 

Ninth.  The  amendment  would  make 
the  administration  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Insurance  Fund  subject  to  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
and  would  make  the  criminal  provisions 
of  section  709  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code— relating  to  false  advertis- 
ing and  misuse  of  names  to  indicate  a 
Federal  agency— applicable  to  insured 
credit  unions. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  the  amend- 
ment I  am  proposing  represents  a  much 
needed  step  toward  the  protection  of 
member  savings  in  credit  unions.  The 
question  of  share  insurance  has  been  long 
debated  in  the  credit  union  movement 
and  has  been  discussed  in  government  as 
well.  In  fact,  the  1955  Report  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  the 
President  rcccmmended  that  Congress 
consider  providing  .share  in.surance  for 
credit  unions.  Again  early  this  year,  the 
outgoing  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  his  annual  report,  simi- 
larly recommended  such  a  plan. 

'ihe  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, of  which  I  am  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  took  testimony  last  year  on 
t!ie  .subject  of  losses  in  Federal  credit 
union  liquidations  during  hearings  on 
S.  3002,  S.  3214.  and  S.  3395.  The  Hou.-e 
Banking  and  Ciu-rency  Committee  has 
also  taker,  testimony  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, including  hearings  on  H.R.  7347  in 
1967  and  meetings  with  department  and 
agency  officials  earlier  that  year. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  the  subject  is 
bound  to  come  up  on  a  continuing  basis 
until  Congress  acts  to  relieve  the  present 
situation.  Members  of  credit  unions  will 
become  more  and  more  pressing  in  their 
demands  that  their  savings  be  accorded 
the  same  safeguards  as  funds  placed  in 
other  financial  institutions.  The  time  for 
disciLssion  ha.s  passed,  the  time  for  action 
IS  at  hand. 

Tlie     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Tlie 
amendment    will    be    received,    printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  follow- 
ing nomination  has  been  referred  to  and 
is  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Andrew  J.  F.  Peeplcs.  of  Florida,  to 
be  U.S.  mar.shal  for  the  middle  district 
of  Florida  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
John  E.  Maguire.  Sr. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
interested  persons  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday,  November  14.  1969.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  .scheduled 
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LUTION AND  NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 


Mr.    TYDINGS.    Mr.    President,    the 
Sierra  Club  is  one  of  our  Nation's  most 


worthwhile  conservation  organizations 
With  energy,  skill,  and  a  willingness  to 
do  battle  when  necessary,  the  Sierra 
Club  is  trjing  to  protect  and  provide  for 
'  the  proper  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States.  Whether 
it  be  insane  projects  like  putting  a  dam 
in  the  Grand  Canyon  or  simply  unwise 
projects  like  building  a  massive  jetport 
and  destroying  a  national  park,  the 
Sierra  Club  is  willing  to  fight  to  preserve 
our  not  imlimited  natural  resources. 

Should  wo  ever  reverse  the  tide  of  en- 
vironmental deterioration,  I  am  confi- 
dent the  Sierra  Club  will  be  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  efforts  required. 

On  October  24,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
addres.sing  the  Southeast  Chapter  of  the 
Sierra  Club  in  Pikesville.  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  consent  that  my  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

E.\\iRo:iMtNTM.    Quality:     PoLttmoN    and 
Naimnal  Pp.ionrnEs 
A  little  over  four  hundred   years  ago  the 
European  explorers  first  stepped  ashore  ana 
planted  their  ll:igs  on  American  soil. 

In  the  NVrth.  French  chevaliers  like  la 
Salle.  Champlain  and  Marquette  began  t.j 
explore  the  .St.  Lawrence  River,  the  Oreat 
Lakes  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

In  the  .South.  Spanish  conquistadors  like 
De  Soto  and  Ponce  de  Leon  sought  gold,  fame. 
and  Christian  converts  as  they  traveled 
through  Florida  and  what  is  now  the  states 
of  the  Gulf  coa.st  and  southwest. 

In  the  East,  English  adventurers  like  Cabot 
and  Raleigh  were  followed  shortly  bv  those 
hardy  settlers  of  Plymouth.  Jamestown,  and 
St.  Marys  City  who  themselves  were  followed 
by  obstinate  and  courageous  Dutchmen  like 
Hudson  and  -Stuyvesant 

While  all  these  Europeans  di.sagreed  with 
each  other  on  practlcallv  evervthing— par- 
ticularly on  who  was  going  to  own  the  con- 
tinent—they all  agreed  en  one  simple  basic 
fact: 

That  together  thev  had  discovered  a  conti- 
nent fantastically  rich  in  natural  resources. 
They  had  happened  upon  a  land  abundant 
with  forests,  farmland,  rivers,  and  mineral 
deposits.  Tliey  had  .sailed  their  little  boats 
into  what  would  become  the  richest  and 
most  naturally  blessed  land  the  World  has 
ever  seen. 

Robert  Prost  once  said  that  'What  makes 
a  nation  in  the  I'eginning  is  a  good  piece  of 
real  estate  ' 

We  have  had  the  real  estate,  but  a  good 
deal  lias  happened  to  it  since  those  Euro- 
pean adventurers  began  to  explore  America. 
In  1776  in  Philadelphia,  a  new  nation  was 
conceived  while  her  people  had  already  be- 
gun to  move  westward  to  the  Mississippi. 
With  boundle.ss  energy,  great  skill  and  cour- 
age, the  land  and  its  resources  were  molded 
to  serve  the  needs  of  a  growing  country  and 
her  enterprising  citizens.  Mines  were  dug. 
railroads  built.  Indians  removed,  factories 
constructed,  forests  were  cleared. 

The  result  is  that  at  the  present  time, 
193  years  after  Independence,  the  United 
Stiles  holds  sway  over  the  greatest  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  empire  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  In  but  two  years  the  Increase  in 
our  GNP  is  more  than  twice  the  entire  Gross 
Nation.ll  Product  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  ninth  Kirgest  GNP  in  the  world  belongs 
not  to  a  nation,  but  to  an  American  auto- 
mobile company  named  General  Motors. 

Computers,    plastics.    Instant   replays   and 
Instant    breakfast,    space    flights    and    sky- 
scrapers all   represent   the   triumph  of   this 
empire. 
Yet  the  price  of  this  progress,  some  would 
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term    It    merely    •development,"    ha»    been 

'"l^e  oo6t  must  be  recognized  ^  our  fail- 
ure to  realize  the  politic*!  «^«'l  personal  hu- 
manltarlan  values  so  treasured  by  Jeffereon 
Imd  Jane  Addams,  and  In  the  decline  of  the 
duality  of  our  environment.  .  „,     ^       „, 

'   ts  the  late  Professor  Robert  McCloskey  of 
iiirvard   University  wrote  of  the  years  fol- 
;«lng  the  own  War.  an  emphasis  on  prop- 
ertv    rights,    contracts,   and   commercial   de- 
e  opment    replaced    personal  J,lght«    and    a 
oaslc  concern  lor  the  ^"dworklng    poor  in- 
(ivldunl    The   philosophies  of   Andrew  car 
egte    and    Justice    Stephen    Field    re  gned 
upreme    This  emphasis  remained  dominant 
till  the   1930'8.  and  continues  to  be  evident 
•oday.  in  the  area  of  tax  reform  to  mention 
lust  one  example. 

The  price  has  also  been  measured  by  the 
mcreasmg  deterioration  of  our  environmen- 
tal qualltv.  This  decline  Is  one  of  the  major 
problems  now  confronting  our  nation. 
■  AS  a  nation  and  a  society  we  have  per- 
flated the  intolerable  abuse  of  our  natural 

'"bu?"^'  members  of  the  Sierra  Club  I  need 
not  detaU  to  you  the  way  in  ^•*>'^'^,.  *fj^ 
damaged   these  priceless  and  not  unlimited 

'^^m'vour  charter  one  of  the  stated  purposes 
of  the  Sierra  Club  reads.  -To  explore,  enjoy, 
.ind   protect   the   nation's  scenic   resources 

I  would  only  ask  that  for  the  present  time 
at  least  you  concentrate  on  the  last. 

Any  nation  that  permits  all  Its  rivers  to 
become  polluted,  lt«  skies  filled  with  gar- 
bage and  Its  soils  poisoned  with  pesticides— 
.is  we  have — needs  this  protecUon. 

A  central   reason   for  the  deterioration  of 
our  environment   is  the  enshrined   position 
technology  seems  to  occupy  in  o"r  society^ 
Technology  Is  how  we  do  something,  it  is 
I  tool    a  technique,  a  method.  It  Is  how  we 
ioply   the   knowledge   science   has   given   us. 
It  is  not  knowledge  itself.  It  is  not  science. 
Nor  13  It  always  progress.  Too  often  we  con- 
tuse the  two.  We  assume  that  what  Is  tech- 
nologically   feasible    Is    also    desirable.    "This 
IS  not  necessarily  the  case.  Technology  rather 
than  serve  us  may  destroy  us. 

Unfortunately,  we  too  often  tend  to  forget 
this  In  America  today  technology  appears 
as  an  irresistible  force,  with  a  momentum  of 
Its  own.  beyond  human  direction  and  re- 
.stralnt  If  It's  feasible,  it's  desirable  as  well. 
The  true  nature  of  technology  was  noted 
by    Howard    W.    Johnson,    the    President    of 

MIT' 

•Technology  is  at  once  our  blessing  and 
.ur  bane,  the  well  spring  of  our  aspirations, 
vet  the  threat  to  our  wellbeing.  Technology 
IS  both  social  benefactor  and  social  calamity. 

Admiral  Rlckover  reminds  us  ot   this  ca- 

•Technology  cannot  claim  the  authority 
of  science.  It  has  proved  anything  but  Infalli- 
bly beneficial.  Much  harm  has  been  done 
man  and  nature  because  technologies  have 
been  used  with  no  thought  for  the  possible 
ronsequences  of   their   Interaction   with   na- 

Just  because  we  can  build  an  SST  doesn  t 
mean  we  should. 

Just  because  we  can  build  a  dam,  or  nil  in 
1  bay,  or  strip  mine  an  entire  county  doesn't 
mean  we  should.  , 

We  must  learn  to  balance  technology  with 
fcology.  We  must  remember  that  our  natural 
resources  are  in  large  part  responsible  for  our 
s'rength  and  that  the  Earth's  life  support 
,vstem    is   as   fragile   as   Apollo   Eleven's. 

And  we  should  never  forget  that  America 
IK  judged  not  only  for  the  quantity  of  her 
-..ctories  but  for  the  quality  of  her  society 

us  well. 

The  .simple  fact  ot  the  matter  Is  that  our 
national   priorities   are   out   of   order. 

We  spend  too  little  time  and  money  on  the 
.sensible  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  on  the  restoration  of  a  quality 
environment 
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National  priorities  come  down  t?  t*je  l^*^"; 
tlon  of  choice.  It  Is  my  strong  belief  that 
our   nation    has    not    chosen    her   prlorlUes 

since  World  War  n  we  have  spent  sUghtly 
less  than  one  trillion  dollars  on  Department 
of  Defense  projects  and  policies. 

m  the  last  ten  years  direct  military  out- 
lavs  of  the  U.S.  totaled  more  than  8551  bil- 
lion in  the  last  eight  years  the  military  and 
its  industries  have  been  the  highest  em- 
ployer in  the  nation.  The  «551bUllon  figure 
is  twice  as  much  as  the  combined  federal, 
state,  and  local  government  expenditures  for 
education.  ji„„ 

In  this  fiscal  year,  while  we  are  spending 
more  than  sixty  percent  of  our  controllable 
Sderal  funds  for  the  military-Industrial 
complex,  we  are  spending  only  about  $13 
billion,  or  about  nine  percent,  for  PJo?.Ta.ms 
to  service  and  improve  the  health  of  Amerl- 

'^""n  the  past  decude  we  have  spent  about 
$30  billion  for  agricultural  subsidies  and 
S35  billion  for  space  exploration.  Yet  we 
have  not  been  willing  to  spend  even  $4  bil- 
lion in  the  same  time  for  water  pollution 
control  programs. 

The  United  States  has  chosen  to  con- 
centrate its  energy  on  weapons  to  wage  war 
rather  than  conquer  disease.  Ignorance,  and 
poverty  Instead  of  houses,  schools,  and  sub- 
ways we  have  built  tanks,  missiles,  and  sub- 
marines, far  m  excess  of  our  legitimate  na- 
tional security  needs. 

What  is  particularly  disturbing  to  me  Is 
that    the    present    Administration    appears 
either   unwilling   or   unable    to   reorder   our 
priorities  and  place  our  own  house  In  crdM. 
The  Administration  opposed  a  six  hundred 
million  dollar  Fiscal  Year  1970  approprlatloii 
for  construction  of  water  quality  treatment 
laciUtles.  This  Is  the  barest  minimum  that 
should  be  spent  and.  In  fact.   Is  really  too 
low  to  make   much   more   than   a   medium- 
sized  splash  in  the  bucket  required  to  cleaji 
up  our  waters.  The  President  requested  only 
S214  million  for  this  vital  program. 
■   The  Administration  cut  thirty  million  dol- 
lars from  the  previous  Administration's  re- 
quest for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
fund   which   is  used   to  buy   parklands.   In- 
stead   of    the    $200    million    authorized    the 
President  requested  $124  million. 

The  Administration  failed  to  properly  pro- 
tect the  Everglades  National  Park  from  the 
new  Miami  Airport  And  it  was  the  Sierra 
Club  rather  than  the  Department  of  t^e 
Interior  that  alerted  us  to  the  threat  and 
that  was  instrumental  in  limiting  the  Air- 
port to  training  flights  only 

Tlie  Administration  has  refused  to  call  a 
iv.dt  to  the  tragic  dumping  of  taconlte  tail- 
ings in  Lake  Superior. 

The  Administration  has  failed  to  act  force- 
tuUy  in  the  area  of  pesticides,  permuting  the 
contamination  of  our  soils  and  the  poison- 
ing of  wildlife  to  continue.  With  us  tonight 
IS  Delegate  Leonard  Jacobson  who  has  pre- 
hled  a  bill  in  the  Maryland  House  ot  Dele- 
gates prohibiting  the  use  of  DDT  and  other 
persistent  pesticides. 

It  is  my  hope  that  his  legislation  will  be 
more  successful  than  mine  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. .  ,  ., 
Finally  and  perhaps  most  disturbing,  it 
has  been  reported  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration had  delayed  for  nearly  a  month  the 
transmittal  of  a  report  on  acid  mine  drain- 
age, apparently  to  ease  pressures  for  greater 
funding  for  water  pollution  control. 

Should  this  be  true,  it  is  most  disquieting. 
The  publics  right  to  know  must  not  be 
shelved  to  protect  government  and  its  offi- 
cials from  public  oversight  and  criticism. 
Such  protection  Is  directly  contrary  to  our 
system  of  government.  Secrecy  like  this  can- 
not be  tolerated. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  is  the  great  natural 
treasure  of  Maryland.  Its  blue  waters  make 
up  the  most  fertile  marine  pastures  in  this 


hemisphere  Its  histoiy  is  an  integral  part 
of  our  state's  past.  Its  recreational  potential 
is  a  prime  reason  why  Maryland  is  know^i 
as  the  land  of  pleasant  living. 

As  one  who  lives  on  the  Chesapeake,  I  can 
only  agree  with  Captain  John  Smiths  160- 
description  of  the  Bay  as  "a  very  goodly  bay 

Yet  the  Bay  Is  now  being  damaged  by  pol- 
lution from  industry  and  towns,  from  ships 
and  quite  possibly,  from  nuclear  power 
Plants  Pollutants  contaminate  the  Bay. 
Impair  its  beauty  and  threaten  its  marine 
productivity.  The  latter  Is  particularly  dis- 
turbing for" the  Chesapeake  Is  a  major  source 
of  crabs  and  oysters  for  the  entire  nation 

In  order  to  protect  the  Bay  we  need  to  plan 
ior  its  proper  development.  Yet  no  master 
plan  as  such  now  exists.  • 

One,  however,  currently  Is  being  drafted  b> 
a  specially  appointed  State  Interagency  Plan- 
ning Commfilon.  But  we  hear  little  about 
the  commission  and  nothing  about  the  plan 
I  therefore  call  upon  the  Sierra  Club  to 
undertake  as  a  major  project  the  construc- 
tive criticism  of  this  plan  and  more  immedi- 
atelv  to  demand  that  the  plan  as  well  as  the 
planning  process  Itself  be  opened  up  to  pub- 
lic scrutiny.  .      ^„„ 

The  Sierra  Club  should  question  the  Com- 
mission's assumptions,  review  their  objec- 
tives, analyze  their  data,  and  cntlque  theli* 
methods.  .         ,  _„^ 

It  should  see  to  It  that  the  plan  is  com- 
prehensive and  that  the  pubUc  haa  had  its 
chance  to  participate. 

The  project  is  essentially  political,  "iou 
have  to  prod  legislators,  push  officials,  wnte 
letters  and  generally  raise  hell. 

But  from  what  I  read  of  the  Sierra  Club 
Ive  come  to  the  right  people 

A  master  plan  for  the  Chesapeake  is  abso- 
lutely essential  lor  the  maximum  use  of  the 
Bay's  potential. 

It  must  provide  for  the  growth  in  popula- 
tion and  industry,  yet  guaiantee  the  Bays 
protection.  It  must  ease  the  environmental 
impact  of  change  over  the  next  two  decades 
The  plan  should  be  drawn  up  by  ecologisti. 
urban  planners  and  maritime  authorities^  It 
should  inventory  sources  of  pollution  and  de- 
vise means  to  eliminate  them. 

Speaking  on  envlronment.il  quality  a  lew 
years  ago.  John  F.  Kennedy  said: 
■  Each  generation  must  de.  1  anew  with  the 
•raiders.-  with  the  scramble  i  o  use  public  re- 
sources for  private  profit,  anci  w^th  the  tend- 
ency to  prefer  short-run  proflta  tolong-run 
necessities.  The  nation's  battle  to  preserve 
the  common  estate  is  far  from  won. 

The  raiders  are  still  with  ui  today  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  organizations  like  the  Sierra 
Club,  ol  those  of  us  in  Congress,  indeed  oi 
every  citizen  in  every  state  to  ensure  that 
these  raiders  fail  In  their  exploitation  of  our 
resources  and  that  the  en%1ronment  we  pas.-^ 
on  to  the  next  generation  of  Americans  pos- 
sesses the  clean  water,  fresh  air.  and  fertile 
soils  that  those  early  disco  .erers  lound  so 
manv  ye.irs  ago 


MORE  RESTRICTIONS  ON  MILITARY 
SPENDING  NEEDED 
Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  considered  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  mUitary  procurement 
authorization  bill.  Due  to  a  prior  com- 
mitment in  New  York  State,  I  was  unable 
to  be  here  for  the  debate.  I  was,  how- 
ever familiar  with  the  contents  of  the 
report  and  asked  to  be  positioned  as 
voting  against  it. 

I  have  read  in  the  Record  the  ex- 
changes which  took  place  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  yesterday.  Before  com- 
menting on  the  report  and  the  action 
taken  on  it,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis'  for 
his  handling  of  this  difficult  and  impor- 
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tant  bill.  He  has  been  patient,  coopera- 
tive, and  lair.  His  management  of  the  bill, 
throughout  months  of  heated  debate,  re- 
flects ho\i  he  has  gained  for  himself  the 
sincere  respect  of  his  colleagues. 

I  wish  to  express  also  my  real  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyrb)  for  his  tenacity 
in  deallrg  with  the  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare — CBW — provisions  of 
this  bill.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his 
efforts  tc  keep  intact  the  Senate-passed 
restrictioos  on  CBW.  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  making  clear  to  the  conferees 
the  inter  t  of  the  aimendments  on  CBW 
open-air  testing  and  delivery  systems 
which  I  ( (ffered  jointly  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Nelson). 

Mr.  Pi  esident,  yesterday,  the  Senate 
accepted  the  conference  report  on  the 
military  procurement  bill.  My  opposition 
to  the  re[x>rt  is  based  on  feelings  which 
compelleil  me  to  vote  against  passage  of 
the  bill  li  I  September. 

The  mlitary  procurement  bill  now  au- 
thorizes !  120.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
This  is  $722  mlUion  more  than  the  Sen- 
ate-passed authorization.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  I  his  $20  billion  spending  amount 
Is  onTt  i  part  of  the  Pentagon's  total 
budget  request  of  nearly  $80  billion  for 
fiscal  yeir  1970.  It  represents  funds  for 
new  defeise  programs,  such  as  the  con- 
troversial ABM  system  and  the  advanced 
manned  strategic  bomber — AMSA.  It 
funds  for  ongoing  military 
es  in  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
It  counts  in  funds  for  gases 
s  to  add  to  the  chemical  and 
warfare  program — CBW. 

Today,]  we  must  guard  against  the 
false  impression  of  acconiplisliment.  The 
question  pf  what  portion  of  our  resources 
should  bd  allocated  to  national  defense — 
has  not  been  solved.  The  question  of  how 
much  ovri-kill  is  too  much — has  not  been 
solved.  The  question  of  whether  vast 
ai-ms  arsenals  add  to  or  detract  from 
security  )f  nations  and  peace  among  na- 
tions— h  is  not  been  solved. 

All  of  these  questions  relate  to  Amer- 
ica's futire.  Answers  have  meaning  as 
to  where  America  is  now  on  the  balance- 
of-tcrroi  ladder  and  what  measure  of 
security  nas  been  gained  or  lost  by  climb- 
ing the  rungs  of  destruction  capability. 

Mr.  Pi  esident.  what  happened  to  tho.se 
Senate-i  lassed  provisions  which  .sought 
to  limit  reduce,  restrict,  and  control 
militai-y  spending  and  weapons  pro- 
grams? \'.  would  like  to  focus  my  atten- 
tion on  tivo  areas  of  militaiy  expenditure 
in  this  bill  wliich  arc  of  particular  con- 
cern to  nie.  One  is  the  military  a.s.si.stance 
program  in  Laos  and  Thailand.  The 
other,  is  I  he  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare pro^iram. 

MILITARY   .MD  TO  l..^OS  AND  THAILAND 

Mr.  Pr;sident.  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  <Mr.  CoorER>,  which  placed 
restrictions  on  the  u.-e  of  military  as- 
sistance t)o  Laos  and  Thailand  for  sup- 
port of  cojnbat  operation.s.  These  estnc- 
tions  signaled  our  concern  o\cr  deepen- 
ing U.S.  ihvolvcment  in  Laos  and  Thai- 
land. The  amendment,  pa.'^sod  l>y  a 
unanimous  vote  of  86  to  0.  ie;)re-ented 
our  precatition  against  another  Vietnam 
by  way  of  [Laos  and  Tiiailand. 


The  Senate  wrote  the  following  limita- 
tion on  our  military  assistance  to  Laos 
and  Thailand: 

Sic.  401.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  401  of 
Public  Law  89-367  approved  March  16,  1966 
(80  Stat  37).  as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■Not  to  exceed  e2  600,000,000  of  th«  funds 
authorized  for  appropriation  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unlt«d  States  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  for  their  stated  purposes 
( 1 )  to  support  Vletaamefie  and  oUier  free 
world  forces  in  Vietnam.  (2)  to  support  local 
forces  In  Laos  ,ind  Thailand,  but  support  to 
such  local  forces  shall  be  limited,  except 
where  protection  of  United  States  personnel 
Ijs  directly  concerned,  to  the  providing  of 
supplies,  materiel,  equipment,  and  faclll- 
tiea.  including  maintenance  thereof,  and  to 
the  providing  of  training  for  such  local 
forces,  and  (3)  for  related  costs,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  Presidential  regulations  aa  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  determine." 

Now  we  have  before  us  the  confer- 
ence-approved language  which  reads: 

Sec.  401  Subsection  (a)  of  section  401  of 
Public  Law  89-367  approved  March  13,  1966 
(80  Stat.  37) ,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  a«  follows  : 

(a)  Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  their  stated  pur- 
poses to  support :  ( 1 )  Vietnamese  and  other 
Free  World  FHjrces  In  Vietnam,  (2)  local 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand;  and  for  related 
costs,  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  determine." 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  Senator 
Cooper  and  other  Senators  who  have  ex- 
pressed regret  that  tlie  Senate  language 
prohibiting  funds  for  support  of  local 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand  has  been 
deleted  from  the  bill. 

Have  we  learned  nothing  from  our 
mistakes  in  Vietnam?  In  view  of  in- 
creasing U.S.  involvement  in  Laos  and 
Tiiailand.  restrictions  on  our  military 
activity  there  are  of  growing  importance. 

In  the  course  of  Senate  debate  on  this 
imjjortant  matter.  Senator  Cooper  clearly 
stated  the  points  at  issue:  First,  whether 
the  Picsident  of  the  United  States  has 
the  light  to  use  combat  troops  in  another 
coimto'  without  the  approval  of  Con- 
press:  and,  second,  whether  the  United 
States  would,  by  use  of  its  combat  forces 
move  into  a  new  war  in  Laos  and  Thai- 
land. 

The  Senator  fi-om  Kentucky  'Mr. 
Cooper  I  has  .said,  and  he  is  quite  cer- 
tainly right,  that  the  most  effective  de- 
fcn.'c  against  U.S.  support  of  local  forces 
in  Laos  and  Thailand  is  'the  prohibi- 
tinn  of  appropriations." 

Rcsrottably,  Congress  has  failed  to  use 
its  power  over  the  purse  strings  to  limit 
U.S.  involvement  in  Laos  and  Thailand. 

Yesterday,  Senator  Cooper  indicated 
his  intention  to  offer  his  amendment 
again.  He  can  count  on  my  active  sup- 
port. 

CllESnCAl.     AND     lilOLOGI     '.L     WAUF.AKE 
Pr.OJRAM 

Mi'.  Presidtnt,  now  I  should  like  to  turn 
to  the  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
IirMfrram.  The  Sfiiate  passed  an  omnibus 
r.nt  -CBW  ainindmtnt.  It  was  agreed  to 
lUianiino.isly  by  a  vote  of  91  to  0.  Pas.sage 


of  this  amendment  signified  a  break- 
through in  the  secrecy  surrounding  CBW. 
It  represented  the  determination  of  Con- 
gress to  review  carefully  and  continuously 
>  the  CBW  program.  It  represented  first 
steps  to  congressional  control  over  Pen- 
tagon activity  in  gas  and  germ  weapon.s 

Regarding  the  open-air  testing  of 
deadly  gas  and  disease- producing  germs, 
our  concern  was  first  and  foremost  the 
health  safety  of  the  American  peojJle. 
The  principle  underlying  our  restric- 
tions on  open-air  testing  was  that  the 
security  of  this  Nation  begins  with  the 
health  and  safety  of  our  people.  Penta- 
gon requests  for  outdoor  testing  of  CBW 
would  be  viewed  in  this  context. 

Recognizing  the  dangers  which  out- 
door testing  of  deadly  gas  and  disease- 
producing  bacteria  pose  to  public  health 
safety,  the  Senate  wrote  the  following  re- 
strictions on  open-air  testing: 

Sfc  402.  (f)  None  of  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  open  air  testing  of 
lethal  chemical  agents,  or  any  disease-pro- 
ducing biological  microorganisms,  or  biologi- 
cal toxins  except  upon  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  under  guidelines 
provided  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  an  oj>en  air  test  Is  necessary  for 
the  national  security,  and  then  only  after  a 
separate  determination  by  tlie  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  he  Public  Health  Service,  within 
thirty  days  of  the  determination  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  that  the  test  proposed  will 
not  present  a  hazard  to  the  public  health. 
The  Secretary  of  I>efense  shall  report  his 
determination  and  that  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  cm  Interstate  and 
PorelgTi  Conunerce.  and  the  Committee  'ii 
Appropriations  of  the  Houic  cf  Represent  i- 
tlves  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  any  actual 
test.  Hie  .Secretary  of  Defense  shall  set  forth 
in  his  report  the  name  of  the  agents,  micro- 
organisms, or  toxins  to  be  tested,  the  time 
and  place  ui  any  test,  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate-passed  lan- 
guage on  open-air  testing  of  CBW  would 
leave  the  option  open  for  outdoor  testing 
of  CBW.  It  is  my  view  tliat  it  should  be 
unnecessary  in  the  future  to  engage  in 
any  outdoor  testing  of  deadly  gas  and 
perms.  Nevertheless,  we  did  leave  the  door 
open  for  the  vcrj'  unusual — and  I  em- 
phasize very  unusual — situation  that 
might  arise  in  the  national  security. 

Senate  language,  however,  did  estab- 
lish certain,  definite  checkpoints  on  out- 
door testing.  Congressional  control  is 
provided  through  several  committees. 
The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  Pentagon, 
under  guidelines  provided  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  if  any  further 
tests  are  to  take  iilace  due  to  national 
security.  The  laii'^uage  makes  it  manda- 
tory that  the  Surgeon  General  make  a 
separate  determination  that  the  tests  will 
not  present  a  hazard  to  the  public  health 

Now  we  have  before  us  the  conference- 
approved  language  on  open-air  testing 
of  CBW.  We  have  different  language  here 
w  liich  in  my  opinion  weakens  the  restric- 
tions on  outdoor  testing  of  deadly  gas 
and  therms: 

.Sec  409.  (b)  N'l^ne  of  the  funds  authori:^ed 
to  tjc  appropriated  hy  this  .^ct  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  u.sed  f  jr  the  tran^porta'lon  of 
any  lethal  chemical  or  any   biological  war- 
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fare  agent  to  or  from  any  military  Ihstalla- 

!f^^  ^   the  United  States,  or  the  open  air 

esung  of  L.y  su"h  agent  within  the  United 

Staws^  until  the  following  procedures  have 

"^^n  'Th^i'^'r^tlr,    Of   Defense    (hereafter 
re  erred  to  in  this  section  as  the  ■•Secretary   ) 
has   determined   that   the  transportaUon   or 
eating  proposed  to  be  made  is  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  national  security: 

,2)    the   Secretary   has   brought   the  par- 
ticulars  of   the   proposed   transp^ation   or 
tenlng  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  oi 
Health     Education,    and    Welfare,    who  Jf 
t"rn  may  direct  the  Surgeon  General  o    the 
PublirHealth    Service    and    other   qufllflf 
pereons  to  review  such  P''^",^"'"",^ "^  "^ 
Inect  to  any  hazards  to  public  health   and 
sa^ty  wWch  such  transportation  or  testing 
mav  DOse  and  to  recommend  what  precau- 
uonary  measures  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety; 
•^  (3)    the    Secretary    has    'mplemented    any 
precautionary  measures  recommended  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragrap^   (2)   above  (mclud- 
ine    where  practicable,  the  detoxification  of 
any  such  agent,  if  such  agent  Is  to  be  trans- 
ported to  o^r  from  a  military  installation  for 
d°sposal):    Prortdcd.   houever.  That   m   the 
e  ent  the  Secretary  finds  ^»^e  ^^=°'""^''"f,^: 
?lon  submitted  by  the  Surgeon  General  would 
have  the  etiect  of  Preventing  the  proposed 
transportation  or  testing,  the  President  may 
determine  that  overriding  considerations  of 
national   security    require   such    transporta- 
tion   or    testing    be    conducted     Any    trans- 
portation or  testing  conducted  Pursuant  to 
such  a  Presidential  determination  shall   be 
carried  out  in  the  safest  practicable  manner, 
and  the  President  shall  report  h's  determina 
tlon  and  an  explanation  thereof  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  far  In  advance 
as  practicable;   and  .,«„. 

(4)  the  Secretary  has  provided  notifica- 
tion that  the  transportation  or  testing  will 
take  place,  except  where  a  Presidential  deter- 
mfnauon  has  been  made;  (A)  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  least  0  days  be- 
fore any  such  transportation  will  be  com- 
menced and  at  least  30  days  before  any  such 
testing  will  be  commenced;  (B)  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State  through  which  such  agents 
win  be  transported,  such  notification  to  be 
provided  appropriately  in  advance  of  any 
such  transportation. 

Mr  President,  the  conference-ap- 
proved language  does  not  require  the 
Surgeon  General  to  determine  that  fu- 
ture open-air  tests  of  CBW  woiUd  not 
present  a  hazard  to  public  health. 
Rather,  it  merely  permits  or  empowers 
the  Surgeon  General  to  review  hazards 
to  public  health  and  "to  recommend 
precautionary    measures    against    sucn 

hazards.  .  . 

It  is  my  frank  opinion  that  the  revis^ 
language    on   outdoor   testing    of    CBW 
places  public  safety  on  the  -back  burner 
of  security  of  our  people. 

When  the  Senate  passed  its  language 
restricting  outdoor  CBW  testing.  I  cau- 
tioned : 


large  city  in  the  United  SUtes  would  t^ve 
yJ^n  enffulfed  by  deadly  nerve  gas.  VX— 
^orleL^^d^lorless.  What  a  disaster  that 
would  have  been.  We  must  not  engage  in 
Tuch  tes4  without  the  highest  priority  given 
the  safety  of  our  people. 


If  the  moratorium  |on  CBW  open-aU-  test- 
ing! is  to  be  meaningful,  we  simply  mtist  be 
guided  by  the  principle  that  the  security  of 
this  Nation  begins  with  the  health  and  safety 
of   our   people.   Pentagon  requests  leased  on 
naUonal  security  simply  must  be  slewed  in 
this  context.  If  not.  the  nioratorium  on  out- 
door testing  would  be  relatively  meaningless^ 
If  CBW  tests  are  requested,  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  confine  them  to  the  laboratory^ 
This  point  cannot  be  emphasized  enoiigh.  we 
all    know    the   example   at  Dugway   ^7^1 
Grounds  In  Utah  where  thousands  of  sheep 
were  killed.  Had  the  wind  shifted  farther  a 


Let  me  say  again  today  that  when 
any  outdoor  testing  of  deadly  gas  and 
germs  is  considered,  we  must  alw-ays  get 
back  to  this  idea  of  public  safety. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  emphasized 
this  point  when  he  said : 

It  was  clearly  the  sense  of  the  conferees, 
when  section  409(b)  was  passed  and  agreed 
to.  that  the  Surgeon  General  ^^ould  be  In  a 
nosition  to  make  determinations;  and  not 
?^  ecommendatlons  that  could  be  brushed 
iside;  that  the  Secretary  of  De  ense  wou^d 
he  bound  by  determlnaOons  of  the  Surgeon 
GenTar  unfess  he  got  a  Presidential  deter- 
mination that  overriding  considerations  of 
national  security  required  a  specmc  ns^nce 
of  transportation  or  testing  notwithstand- 
ing the  danger  to  the  public  and  safety. 

!  feel  that  this  intent  of  the  conferees  Is 
preserved  in  the  changed  version,  but  I  want 
to  underscore  that  Intent  at  this  time. 

On  the  matter  of  CBW  delivery  sys- 
tems. Senator  McIntyre  made  another 
important  clarification.  He  said  that  the 
ceiling  on  procurement  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  not  only  relates  to 
-ailv  delivery  system  specifically  desig- 
nated to  disseminate  any  lethal  chemical 
or  any  biological  warfare  agent      The 
procurement  ceiling  also  applies  to    any 
delivery  svstem  part  or  component  spe- 
ciflcally    designed    for    such    piarpose, 
that  is.  to  disseminate  lethal  cheniical 
agents   or   any   disease-producmg   bac- 
teria. .  . 
Mr   President,  so  much  for  the  past. 
Now  for  the  present.  If  any  one  idea  has 
dominated  the  Senate's  long  considera- 
tion of  the  miUtary  procurement  bUl,  it 
is  the  idea  that  Pentagon  spending  re- 
quests simply  must  undergo  incisive  con- 
gressional review. 

Congress,  as  a  whole,  let  us  frankly 
admit,   has  been  lax   in  its   "view   of 
mUitary  procurement  practices  and  tne 
significance  of  mounting  military  spend- 
ST^  a  result,  bUlions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  on  weapons  of  questionable 
defense    utility.    Arms    arsenals    have 
^'oSS'and  too  often  on  the  fallacious 
reasoning   of   "the  bigger,   the   better 
Tax  money  has  toe  often  gone  to  Prop  up 
a  sense  of  false  security.  This  can  stop. 
My  votes  against  the  military  procure- 
ment  bill    and    the    conference    report 
register    my    determination    that    the 
Pentagon  check  and  recheck  even'  re- 
quest It  makes  to  Congress.  It  indicates 
mv  determination  that  Congress  must 
continue   to   review   military   ^^Pendmg; 
strive  to  eliminate  unnecessary  mihtai> 
weapons  programs:   and  seek  to  place 
needed     restrictions     on     present     and 
planned  military  programs.  Myj^o^f^  re- 
flect my  resolve  that  this  country  simply 
"amiot  afford  costly  military  programs 
of  doubtful  contribution  to  the  defense 
or  security  of  this  Nation, 

Voices  of  conscience  in  this  country 
have  called  out  for  a  reordering  of  our 
national  priorities  with  emphasis  on  the 
Smet  needs  of  our  people  in  education 
S.  housing,  and  health.  These  voices 
call  out  for  cutting  out  needless  military 


spending  which  adds  not  to  naUonal 
security  but  only  to  the  already  too 
Sy  burden  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
My  votes  against  the  miliUry  pro- 
curement bill  reflect  these  concerm^  I 
shall  continue  my  protest  until  these 
concerns  are  heard  and  heeded. 

STANFORD  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 
REPORT  REFUTED 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  who  are  deeply  concerned  with  the 
ever  escalating  costs  to  the  Nation  s  con- 
sumers of  the  oil  import  program  have 
taken  heart  at  the  P^of ef^ioji^l  aPProach 
to  oil  import  policies  by  the  Cabmet  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Imports.  The  questioris  they 
have  asked  have  shown  a  depth  and 
grasp  of  the  intricacies  of  the  oU  busmess 
seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in  Washington^ 

Yet  now  when  they  are  close  to  finish- 
inE  their  effort,  there  is  a  growing  chorus 
o?  sniping  designed  to  discredit  these 
fomSS  staff  members.  This  criticism 
is  coming  from  the  oil  industry-the 
ervTrouP  that  asked  for  the  Presiden- 
tial study  in  the  first  place.  Representa- 
tive CONTE,  one  of  the  most  respected 
Members  of  the  House,  addressed  him- 
self to  this  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
words  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end 

°'The'?RElmmG  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.1ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit    1.)  .j     ^ .^f 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  apart 
from  this  undeserved  criticism,  the  stan 
of  the  task  force  has  had  other  burdens 
to  bear.  I  refer  to  some  of  the  submis- 
sions thev  have  received  from  self-seeic- 
ing  private  interests.  All  of  us  in  recent 
months  who  have  been  looking  into  what 
the  esteemed  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire tMr.  MclNTYRE)  calls  -the  secret 
government  of  oU"  must  commiserate 
with  the  staff  of  the  task  fofce  for  hav- 
ing to  read  so  many  pages  filled  with  so 
little  substance.  ....       v. 

The  Stanford  Research  Institute  s  sub- 
mission to  the  task  force  on  behalf  of  the 
Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration  Co.  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  fuzzy  economic 
thinking  and  unsupportable  assertions 
being  mustered  to  defend  the  oil  import 
program.  Let  us  examine  some  of  the 
arguments  that  SRI  attempts  to  use  to 
justify  the  program. 

SRI  STATEMENT 

There  is  almost  no  empirical  evidence  that 

can  be  relied  upon  in  making  the  projections 

of  the  cost  of  the  oil  import  program.  iP.  i  I 

REBvrrAi. 


The  hearings  being  held  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)    on  the 
costs  of  the  oil  imports  program  and  the 
submissions  to   the  task  force  con^m 
manv  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  oil  im- 
port "program  made  by  many  competent 
economists  based  on  hard,  empirical  data 
AH  of  them  estimate  the  cost  of  the  oil 
import  program  to  the  consumers  to  be 
between  $6  to  %1  '2  biUion  a  year.  By  pre- 
tending this  data  does  not  exist.  SKJ 
Te^  the  stage  for  the  rest  of  its  report 
which  consists  of  a  series  of  simphstic  as- 
lumptions  without  a  shred  of  statistical 
evidence  to  support  them. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  making  the 
statement  that  there  Is  insufficient  em- 
pirical evidence  to  analyze  the  oil  Im- 
port program,  they  go  on  to  posit  that 
they  have  the  necessary  experience — 
empirical  evidence — to  analyze  the  pro- 
gram and  proceed  to  do  so  unencumbered 
by  any  verifiable  facts. 

SRI    STATE.MENT 

An  evaluation  of  the  potential  beneflls 
and  costs  a.«socdatecl  with  the  existing  oil  ini- 
piltt  control  program  nui-t  be  made  within  a 
framework  that  inrliidcs  cniisidcra' Ion  of 
the  following  Cie  price  of  crude,  the  stability 
In  the  price  of  foreign  cr\idc,  the  price  uf 
products.  I 

I       REBUTT.'\L 

Although  SRI  a.s.serts  that  product 
prices  must  be  included  in  any  meanins- 
ful  study,  nowhere  in  the  SRI  study  is 
there  any  di.scussion  of  any  kind  of  prod- 
uct prices.  There  is  no  discus.sion  of  the 
decline  in  world  product  prices  compared 
to  the  ri.se  in  domestic  pioduct  prices 
which  has  mciea.sed  the  cost  of  the  oil 
import  pronram  to  the  Nation.  Sun-ly, 
this  is  of  some  sitjniflcance. 

SRI    Sr.ATFMFNT 

Unlimi«-«<1  impDft.s  would  lead  in  time  to 
stich  a  •«»emendo(is  concentration  of  Free 
World  oil  production  m  the  .Arab  i  plus  Iran- 
ian) OPEC  countries  that  Imported  crude  oil 
prices  would  become  far  more  volatile,  and 
the  .uerage  price  wiould  trend  upward  ip.  4). 

RBBUTTAL 

Of  course,  there  i.s  already  a  concen- 
tration of  production  in  the  Arab— plus 
Iranian— OPEC  countries.  But  if  the  SRI 
had  taken  the  time  to  .sjlance  at  the 
trends  of  the  last  decade,  it  would  have 
found  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
diversification  in  crude  oil  production 
around  the  world.  Exploration  and  pro- 
duction have  been  expanded  or  initiated 
in  Canada,  Venezuela,  Nigeria,  Indone- 
sia, Angola,  Cabinda.  and  in  many  other 
countries  during  this  loeriod.  In  addition, 
there  have  been  gigantic  discoveries  in 
Alaska.  This  trend  toward  diversification 
in  supphes  would  gain  impetus  if  import 
controls  were  eliminated  here  at  home. 

At  the  same  time,  consumption  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  el.sewhere  has  risen 
rapidly  over  the  last  decade — so  rapidly 
that  Japan  has  now  become  the  largest 
oil  importing  country  in  the  world  and 
Europe  has  outstripped  the  United  States 
in  its  demand  for  oil.  Yet,  prices  during 
the  entire  decade  since  the  imposition  of 
oil  Import  controls  have  trended  down — 
not  up.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
to  indicate  tliat  this  downward  trend 
would  change  if  the  United  States  elimi- 
nated oil  import  controls,  because  this 
trend  is  caused  by  competition  among 
suppliers  which  will  continue.  Remember, 
the  cost  of  producing  a  barrel  of  oil  in  the 
mo.st  expensive  Middle  Eastern  country 
i.s  14  cents  a  barrel.  This  means  the  incre- 
mental cost  of  prodifcing  additional  oil  is 
so  small  that  the  best  way  to  maximize 
profits  would  be  to  cut  prices  and  sell 
more  oil. 

The  SRI  report  <>hooses  to  ignore  all 
these  factors  and  trends  in  favor  of  a 
simple  assertion  that  prices  would  rise. 
To  state  an  assertion  is  not  to  prove  it. 

SRI    STWEMENT 

(With  the  ellmlnafllon  of  controls)  .  ,  . 
the  independent  prodtcer  would  rapidly  dis- 
appear. Eveu  integraiad  companies  with  lim- 


ited foreign  crude  would  face  .several  eco- 
nomic problems  and  some  could  disappear. 
Also,  the  independent  refiner  would  disap- 
pear   (pp  4&5». 

REBl'TIAL 

Another  a.ssertion  without  a  .shred  of 
supporting  evidence.  SRI  should  have 
looked  at  what  has  happened  abroad 
where  there  arc  no  oil  import  controls. 
If  they  had  bothered  to  look,  they  would 
have  foimd  that  while  production,  mar- 
ket in'.;,  and  refining  was  in  the  hands  of 
ii  \eiy  few  giant  corporations  up  through 
the  early  1950's,  since  that  time  because 
there  is  a  free  comiietitive  market  there 
has  been  a  proliferation  of  companies  in 
all  pha.ses  of  the  oil  business.  Some  250 
companies,  in  fact,  now  compete  for  out- 
lets overseas,  competition  is  vigorous  and 
consumer  prices  have  fallen  accordingly. 
If  we  could  return  this  country's  oil 
operation  to  the  competitive  arena.  I  .sub- 
mit the  .same  situation  would  prevail.  In- 
.stead  of  existiUK  on  a  sub.sidy.  the  inde- 
pendent refiner  could  buy  his  crude  oil 
anywhere  in  the  free  world.  He  could 
.shop  for  a  price  and  get  it  Similarly,  the 
independent  marketer  could  -shop  for  his 
heating  oil  supplies  or  other  products 
and  free  from  the  necessity  of  doing  bu.si- 
ne.ss  with  the  major  oil  companies,  the 
independent  marketer  could  and  would 
flourish. 

SRI  apparently  does  not  like  a  free 
market  economy  where  its  clients  arc 
involved. 

SRI    ■)r.\TEMKNT 

(In  tlie  absence  of  controls)  tlic  m.irpin 
on  distill.iie  fuel  oil  distribution  and  market- 
ing IS  fairly  narrow,  and  since  only  a  little 
lower  prke  would  have  virtually  no  effect  on 
.sales  volume,  it  is  doubtful  that  distillate 
price,  would  chansc  signlficmtly   ip    ."> ) . 

HCBl'TTAL 

Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  know  where 
SRI  got  that  idea.  If  they  had  bothered 
l3  read  any  of  the  literature  on  home 
heating  oil,  they  would  have  realized  that 
even  the  oil  industry  studies  .show  that 
Montreal  inuces  for  home  heating  oil  run 
3'_.  cents  a  gallon  or  roughly  $1.50  a 
barrel  lower  than  prices  for  the  same 
l)roduct  in  Boston  or  New  York.  Ano  that 
oi'  is  transported  from  Portland,  Maine, 
to  Montreal— a  distance  greater  than 
from  Portland  to  Boston.  In  light  of  the 
facts.  I  cannot  imagine  where  SRI  got  the 
evidence  to  make  the  as.sertion  that  home 
heating  oil  prices  would  change  very 
little  if  import  controls  were  eliminated. 

SRI   STATEMENT 

iWltliout  controls)  domestic  production 
from  pxi.-.ting  wells  would  at  the  outset  con- 
tinue at  current  levels  in   the  near  term  .  .  . 

I  p    J  ( 

RFBT'TTAL 

Apparently,  this  group  of  "experi- 
enced" researchers  either  do  not  know- 
about  or  did  not  take  into  consideration 
Stale  market  proration  controls.  All  the 
economists  who  testified  before  Senator 
H.^RT's  committee  indicated  that  these 
market  proration  laws  kept  our  most 
ellicient  wells  at  a  fraction  of  their  pro- 
ductive capacity  while  allowing  our  most 
inefficient  wells  to  run  at  full  capacity. 
Without  import  controls,  the  State  mar- 
ket proration  laws  make  no  sense  and 
thus  production  from  our  most  efficient 
fields  would  rise  substantially,  not  con- 
tinue at  present  levels. 


SRI   STATEMENT 

TTie  effect  of  lowered  price  on  the  North 
Slope  developments  Is  extremely  difficult  to 
evaluate  at  this  time,  but  it  Is  estimated  that 
the  only  economic  activity  would  be  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  field  already  discovered 
(pp.  8  &  9). 

REBt'TTAL 

SRI  aeain  reaches  a  conclusion  by  ig- 
noring elementary  fact»s.  Tlie  oil  indus- 
try has  invested  close  to  $1  billion  to  ac- 
quire lea.ses  in  the  North  Slope  area.  In 
light  of  the  gi^;antir  investment  of  the 
oil  companies  and  the  promising  geo- 
lo'-'ical  structure  underlying  a  good  part 
of  Alaska,  how  can  SRI  seriously  con- 
tend that  the  oil  indu.stry  will  not  ex- 
ploit this  oil.  This  is  a  particularly  ab- 
surd statement  of  SRI  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  oil  which  has  been  found 
there  already  can  comi>ete  economically 
with  oil  from  the  Middle  East  or  any 
other  part  of  the  globe  with  or  without 
oil  import  controls. 

SRI    .STATEMENT 

An  increased  reli.ince  on  foreign  .supplic.? 
of  oil  and  gas  would  have  a  material  effect 
on  the  balance  of  paymenus  By  1980,  these 
imports  winild  amount  to  $13  billion  a  year— 
$10  billion  higher  than  if  nv.port  controls 
were  in.iint.ilned    ip    20) 

REBf TTAL 

This  is  the  final  Alice  in  Wonderland 
example  of  SRIs  incompetence.  The  $1.3 
billion  figure  they  mention  is  not  even 
supported  by  their  own  evidence.  The 
one  time  they  quantify  one  of  their  as- 
.sertions.  it  is  unsupported  by  their  own 
evidence. 

The  one  table  in  their  whole  study  that 
deals  with  uncontrolled  imports  .shows  a 
total  import  projection  in  1980  of  just 
imder  11  million  barrels  a  day.  The  one 
statement  dealing  with  crude  oil  prices 
in  their  whole  study  asserts  that,  without 
controls,  the  refinery  prices  of  domestic 
and  imported  crude  would  average  about 
$2.25  a  barrel,  compared  with  the  present 
$3.50.  Now,  if  one  multiplies  $2.25  a  bar- 
rel times  11  million  barrels  a  day  times 
365  days  a  year,  we  arrive  at  an  estimate 
of  $9  billion  a  year  cost — not  $13  billion. 
And  even  here.  I  am  not  sure  where  SRI 
got  their  base  estimate  of  11  million  bar- 
rels a  day  of  foreign  imports  in  1980. 
Even  the  Interior  Department,  which 
has  traditionally  represented  the  oil  in- 
dustry in  the  councils  of  Government, 
estimated  that  imder  the  most  adverse 
conditions  we  would  have  imixirts  of  less 
than  10  billion  barrels  in  1980,  although 
they  estimated  more  likely  we  would 
have  imports  of  only  about  8  billion  bar- 
rels in  1980. 

Thus,  the  one  time  SRI  cho.se  to  quan- 
tify their  assumptions,  they  made  a  mis- 
take in  arithmetic — an  error  in  their 
fa\or  of  some  44  percent.  This  mistake 
in  simple  mathematics  is  the  .setting 
jewel  in  the  crown  of  SRIs  meaningless 
conclusions.  Quite  obviously,  the  jingle 
of  the  cash  register  has  lulled  SRI  into 
forgetting  fimdamental  principles  of 
academic  honesty,  .scholarly  research, 
and  objectivity. 

In  its  cover  letter  to  the  SRI  report. 
the  Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration  Co. 
urged  the  Task  Force  on  Oil  Imports  to 
completely  reject  the  Charles  River  As- 
sociates report,  presumably  in  favor  of 
the  SRI  report.  The  stafif  of  the  task 
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force  should  recogrilze  the  SRI  report  for 
what  It  Is — a  sellout — and  dismiss  it  out 
of  hand. 

EXHtBIT    1 
RKMAKKS   or  THX  HONORABUC  SlLVIO  O.  CONT« 
ON   Tint    FLOOR    OF  TH«    HOUSE,    OCTOBM   21. 

1969  .  -« 

Mr   Speaker,  recent  developmenU  concem- 

mg  the  PresldenfB  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
Oil  Import  Ck)ntrol  present  both  a  hope  and 
a  challenge  to  those  of  us  who  have  long 
been  opposed  to  the  restrictive  oil  quota 
system.  ,, 

The  hope  I  speak  of  is  based  on  several 
AdmlnlstraUon  submissions  to  the  Task 
Force  recommending  substantial  alterations 
in.  If  not  the  total  abolition  of,  the  Manda- 
tory Oil  Import  Program. 

The  challenge  Is  that  a  massive  effort  is 
now  underway  to  discredit  the  Task  Force 
stag  in  the  eye«  of  both  the  White  House  and 
Task  Force  members. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  53 
co-sponsors  of  my  bill  to  end  the  quota  sys- 
tem, and  many  more  members  as  well,  in 
urging  both  the  Task  Force  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  resist  these  pressures. 

Already.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been 
several  encouraging  signals  coming  from 
Administration  sources. 

First,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Richard  W.  McLaren, 
Chief  of  the  Justice  Department's  Antitrust 
Division,  has  recommended  abolition  of  the 
quotas,  saying  they  have  no  relation  to  "any 
reasonable  national  security  goal." 

Second,  the  Task  Force  staff  ItseU  has  re- 
leased a  study  predicting  that  Alaskan  North 
Slope  crude  oil  can  Ije  sold  competitively 
with  foreign  oil — even  without  import  re- 
strictions. 

Third,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  re- 
ported to  the  Task  Force  that,  at  a  mini- 
mum, all  Western  Hemisphere  oU  sources 
are  secure,  and  that  the  best  way  to  assure 
they  remain  secure  sources  Is  to  allow  im- 
ports freely  from  those  areas. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Interior  has 
submitted  studies  to  the  Task  Force  backing 
up  our  contention  that  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram to  consumers  Is  considerable,  and 
that  the  stockpiling  of  oil  would  be  a  far 
cheaper  method  of  providing  for  emergency 
needs. 

These  and  other  studies.  Mr.  Speaker,  have, 
according  to  some  press  accounU.  led  the 
Task  Force  staff  to  recommend  substantial 
changes  In  our  present  inequitable  and  In- 
defensible government  oil  policy.  The  staff 
is  now  circulating  several  of  these  so-called 
"fact  papers"  among  Task  Force  members. 
(I  include  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  sev- 
eral copies  of  recent  stories  In  the  oU  press 
on  this  subject.) 

It  is  no  surprise,  then,  that  the  major  oil 
lobbyists  are  now  hard  at  work  seeking  to 
discredit  the  Task  Force  effort. 

But  It  is  a  supreme  Irony,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  same  oil  barons  who  called  for  this 
task  force  study  in  the  first  place  are  now 
disappointed  with  the  very  creature  they 
brought  Into  being. 

Only  last  February,  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute  and  its  Chairman.  Mr.  Michael 
L.  Haider,  who  also  happens  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Standard  OU  of  New  Jersey, 
urged  the  President  to  set  up  the  Task  Force. 
(I  Include  a  copy  of  that  letter  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks). 

Despite  this  Irrefutable  documentary  evi- 
dence, some  major  oil  propagandists.  In  their 
zeal  to  disown  their  unruly  child,  are  al- 
ready claiming  that  it  was  the  •■politicians" 
who  caused  the  creation  of  the  Task  Force. 
Mr.  Gene  Kinney  attempts  this  In  a  recent 
article  in  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  for  Octo- 
ber 13.  1969.  (I  also  Include  this  article  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks.) 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oil  barons  cannot 
escape  the  facts.  It  was  the  oU  lobby,  and 
not    the    "politicians"    seeking    to    end    the 


quotas,  who  pushed  for  the  creation  of  the 
Task  Force. 

I  think  the  evidence  Is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  main  purpose  of  the  Task  Force  pro- 
posal were  to  delay  a  decision  about  to  b« 
made  on  the  application  for  a  free  port  and 
refinery  at  Machlasport,  Maine,  and.  in  gen- 
eral, to  stall  any  further  action  In  the  direc- 
tion of  reforming  our  oil  policies. 

Although  I  was  convinced  that  the  subject 
has  been  studied  to  death,  I  have  cooperated 
with  the  Task  Force,  submitting  my  own 
proposal  In  which  I  explained  the  purposes  of 
my  bill  and  urged  the  Task  Force  to  support 


And  as  I  have  pointed  out.  a  number  of 
excellent  studies  submitted  to  the  Task  Force 
have  also  recommended  either  aboUUon  of 
the  quotas  or  greatly  Increased  imports. 

It  la.  of  course,  too  early  to  predict  what 
the  Task  Force  will  finally  recommend  and 
what  the  President  will  decide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  do  not  suggest  that 
the  concerted  effort  now  underway  to  dis- 
credit the  Task  Force  staff  will  easily  sway 
the  distinguished  membership  of  the  Task 
Force   or  the  President  himself. 

I  believe  this  Administration  Is  committed 
to  giving  this  question  tbe  most  objective 
look  possible,  and  that  it  fully  intends  to 
decide  these  questions  of  oU  policy  on  their 
merits. 

But  I  am  also  convinced  that  those  of  us 
who  favor  serious  reform  must  renew  our 
efforts.  We  cannot  permit  this  cynical  lobby- 
ing effort  to  scuttle  the  work  of  the  Task 
Force.  .^  .  ,, 

If  the  facta  are  made  clear  to  the  public, 
particularly  by  my  colleagues  from  the 
Northeast  In  this  and  In  the  other  body,  I 
believe  we  can  meet  this  latest  challenge. 
Surely  all  of  us  here  know  that  the  oU 
lobby  can  be  a  most  powerlul  foe.  But  the 
truth  Is  far  more  powerful. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  know  th*t  truth. 
And,  when  they  do,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
effort  of  the  oU  Industry  to  discredit  the 
work  of  the  Task  Force  staff  will  fall. 


THE  LATE  GENERAL  ROBERT  E. 
WOOD 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  saddened  to  learn  yesterday  that 
Gen  Robert  E.  Wood,  retired  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
passed  away.  General  Wood  was  90  years 
old.  In  his  long  lifetime,  he  was  ex- 
tremely successful  in  two  separate 
careers — one  in  the  military  and  one  in 
private  life.  Both  careers  were  equally 
distinguished. 

I  was  proud  to  count  General  Wood 
as  a  friend.  He  was  a  noted  exponent 
of  Americanism  and  private  enterprise 
principles.  It  was  due  to  General  Woods 
genius  that  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  most  significant 
merchandising  phenomena  of  our  day. 
General  Wood  showed  how  energy  and 
initiative  when  appUed  to  the  opportuni- 
ties which  abound  in  this  great  country, 
can  bring  a  man  to  the  principle  of  suc- 
cess. The  whole  world  paid  tribute  to  his 
merchandising  genius.  It  was  General 
Wood  who  had  the  foresight  to  have 
Sears  enter  the  retail  store  field.  It  was 
General  Wood  who  founded  the  Allstate 
Insurance  Co.,  a  Sears  subsidiary,  and  the 
worlds  largest  stock  company  automo- 
bile insurer. 

General  Woods  career  began  in  the 
U.S.  MiUtary  Academy  at  West  Point. 
Later  he  served  for  10  years  in  Panama 
during  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
In  my  opinion,  General  Woods  tour  in 


Panama  led  to  his  deep  interest  in  Latin 
America  and  his  expansion  of  responsible 
private  enterprise  in  Cuba  and  Latin 
America.  The  Sears  stores  throughout 
Latin  America  have  served  as  ambassa- 
dors of  good  wUl  and  of  better  life  for 
millions  of  people  in  these  regions. 

After  serving  in  Panama,  General 
Wood  was  in  charge  of  the  Army  Trans- 
port Service  in  France  and  England. 
Later  he  was  recalled  to  Washington  as 
a  brigadier  general  and  named  acting 
quartermaster  general  and  director  of 
purchases  and  storage  for  the  entire  U.S. 
Army.  This  experience  was  no  doubt  use- 
ful when  he  entered  his  merchandising 
career. 

General  Wood  married  the  former 
Mary  Butler  Hardwick  of  AugusU,  Ga.. 
a  city  only  17  miles  from  my  home  city 
of  Aiken,  S.C.  I  am  sure  that  his  wisdom 
in  choosing  a  lovely  southern  lady  as  a 
wife  was  only  the  first  of  many  wise 
decisions  in  his  lifetime. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Wood  and  their  five  fine  children.  They 
can  be  proud  of  the  distinguished  career 
of  the  head  of  this  fine  famUy. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  notice  of  General  Wood's 
death,  which  was  published  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  November  6,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Genm/u-    Wood    Dies   at   90,    RrriRrD    Hbad 
or  Skabs 
CHICAGO.— Gen.    Robert    E.    Wood,    retired 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &■ 
Co.,  died  today.  He  was  90  years  old. 

Gen.  Wood,  who  was  generally  credited 
as  the  builder  of  the  modern-day  Sears,  the 
world's  largest  merchandising  firm,  died  In 
his  Lake  Forest  home. 

Gen    Wood,  a  retired  Army  officer,  Joined 

Sears  in   1924  as  a  vice  president  and  went 

on  to  become  president  and  board  chairman. 

He   also   founded   Allstate   Insurance   Co., 

a  Sears  subsidiary. 

Gen  Wood  was  regarded  throughout  the 
world  as  a  great  leader  In  the  merchandis- 
ing field. 

In  1924.  the  year  he  Joined  the  firm,  he 
proposed  that  Sears  enter  Into  the  retail 
store  field.  He  led  the  company  from  a  strict- 
ly mall  order  house  to  a  combined  retail  store 
and  catalogue  distribution  system  of  Inter- 
national scope. 


KANSAS    crrT    NATIVB 

The  first  Sears  re  toll  store  opened  In  1925 
when  the  firm's  mall  order  sales  totaled 
about  $200  million  a  year.  Now  It  has  more 
than  800  retail  outlets,  and  the  company  s 
over-aU  sales  total  more  than  »7  blUlon  a 
year. 

Gen  Wood  became  president  of  Sears  in 
1928  and  chairman  In  1939.  He  retired  from 
active  management  In  1954  but  continued  as 
a  director  untU  May,  1968.  when  he  was 
named  the  first  honorary  chairman  of  the 
board. 

His  long  career  was  distinguished  by  out- 
standing success  in  both  military  and  busi- 
ness fieltis. 

Born  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  13,  1879, 
Gen  Wood  was  graduated  from  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1900  and 
later  served  10  years  in  Panama  during  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  There  he  rose 
to  chief  quartermaster  in  charge  of  all  pur- 
chasing  and   dlstrlbuUon   of   suppUes. 

During  World  War  I  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  Army  Transport  Service  in  France  and 
England.  At  39,  he  was  recalled  to  Washing- 
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ton,  promote<^  to  brigadier  general  and 
named  acting  quartermaster  general  and  di- 
rector of  purchases  and  storage  for  the  entire 
United  States  Army. 

Gen.  Wood  returned  to  civilian  life  in  1919 
and  spent  Hv*  years  iis  a  vice  president  of 
Montgomery  W..rd  &  Co  .  where  he  started 
his  career,  as  a  ma^s  merchandiser,  before 
Joining  Sears. 

rOUKDED    ALLSTATE    IN    193  1 

In  1931,  aft^r  he  became  president  of  Sears. 
Gen  Wood  founded  Allstate  Insurance  All- 
state now  Is  the  world's  largest  stock  com- 
pany iiutomoblle  In.surer  and  a  leader  In 
olher  Insuralice  fields  Gen  WikkI  guided 
Sears  through  the  difficult  depression  and 
World  War  11  years,  continuing  an  aggres- 
sive expansion  program.  Under  his  direc- 
tion, stores  *ere  opened  In  Cuba  and  Latin 
America.  Geit  Wood  was  the  oldest  of  five 
children  of  Robert  W  and  Llllle  Collins  Wood 
Both  his  malernal  grandfather  and  hl.s  fa- 
ther served  i%s  captains  In  the  Union  Army 
during  the  Cllvll  War  Survivors  Include  his 
wife,  the  former  Mary  Butler  Hardwlck  ol 
August;!.  Ga  .  and  five  children.  Robert  W  .  ol 
Palestine,  Tei  ;  Mrs  Hugo  V  Neuhaus  of 
Houston,  Tex.;  and  Mrs  William  H  Mitchell, 
Mrs.  Calvin  Fentress  and  Mrs  A  Watson 
Armour  III,  all  of  Lake  Forest 


STRATEOIC  ARMS  LIMITATION 
TALKS 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 17.  the  lonu -awaited  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  will  bet;ln  in 
Helsinki.  Finland.  Secretary  of  State 
William  P  Eofiers  has  described  St.hT 
action  as  "one  of  the  most  important  tiiat 
we  ever  undertook  with  tiie  Soviet 
Union."  On  October  17.  the  Fourth  In- 
ternational Arms  Control  Symposium 
met  in  Philadelphia.  At  that  time  Lt. 
Gen.  John  J.  Davis,  Assistant  Director, 
Weapons  Evaluation  and  Control 
Bureau,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agenqy,  spoke  on  the  subject 
"Arms  Talks  With  Russia."  His  lucid  and 
perceptive  account  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body.  It  is 
refreshing  to  read  such  a  well-considered 
account  by  a  military  man.  I  recom- 
mend the  article  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  cooisent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Commanders  Digest.  Nov.  1,  1969] 

SALT  Agreement  Reached:    Arms  Talks 
With   Russia 

The  control  of  nuclear  weapons  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  challenges.  If  not  the  most 
serious  challenge  of  our  lime  Yet  the  chal- 
lenge has  really  been  faced  up  to  only 
recently 

The  United  States,  with  the  Baruch  Plan, 
took  the  lead  In  trvlng  to  bring  this  powerful 
new  force  under  international  control,  but 
not  until  the  current  decade  has  tiiere  been 
any   meaningful    prt)s;ress. 

The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty  were  the  initial  steps,  although 
they  skirted  the  basic  problem.  Then  came 
the  Non -Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  which  is 
directly  aimed  at  one  important  aspect  of 
stemming  Uie  arms  race—  that  Is.  helping  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
countries  which  do  not  now  have  them  .  . 
As  you  know,  the  Seabeds  Treaty,  which  is 
now  in  the  throee  of  multilateral  negotia- 
tions, would  forestall  another  possible  form 
of  proUferataon. 


But  to  limit  or  reduce  nuclear  weapoixs  is 
clearly  more  dlBBcult 

The  real  forerunner  of  our  current  Stra- 
tegic Arma  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  efforts, 
however,  was  the  US  offer  In  1964  to  the 
USSR  to  explore  the  possibility  of  a  "freeTie" 
on  the  number  and  chariioterl.stlcs  of  both 
offensive  and  defensive  .str.itegic  nucleir  de- 
livery vehicles.  Including  bombers,  ml-sslles. 
and  ABM's 

The  USSR,  ulthough  It  did  not  categori- 
cally reject  the  Idea,  showed  little  Interest 
It  asserted  that  the  proposal  w.is  a  scheme 
for  nis[>eotlng  without  dl.sarming  and  '.or 
I)eri>etuatlnK    U -S     strategic    superiority 

President  Johnsan  reopened  the  subject  in 
J.inuirv  1967  when  he  prop,)sed.  In  a  letter 
Uy  Premier  Kosygln.  discu.s.slons  un  an  un- 
(ler^talullng  t  >  limit  the  further  <leployment 
of  "strate^^lc  offensive  and  defensive  missile 
laun>;hers  "  When  he  received  an  encinir- 
aglng  reply  some  weeks  later,  we  provided 
Moscow  with  broad  Indications  of  the  kind  of 
agreement  we  had  In  mind 

It  would,  we  suggested,  involve  :\  levelling 
off.  not  an  outright  freeze  or  reduction,  of 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  systems,  offensive 
and  defensive.  We  noted  that  reductions 
could  be  considered  at  a  Liter  stage  An  agree- 
ment would  .ipply  to  launchers,  not  missiles, 
for  [jurp.wes  of  simplifying  verification 

Agreement  was  about  to  be  reached  on  the 
date  and  place  for  the  talks  when  the  Soviet 
Union  Invaded  Czechoslovakia  That  event 
disrupted  the  prospect  of  a  meeting  Kvst 
autumn,  .md  the  change  of  .idmlnistration 
in  Washington  necessitated   further  delay 

The  United  .States  stated  months  ago  that 
It  IS  re.idy  to  start  the  talks  Meanwhile. 

we  are  persisting  with  our  study  of  the  very 
complex  problems  associated  with  strategic 
arms  limitations. 

ARMS  CONTROL   OBJECTIVES 

We  believe  that  there  are  three  prime  ob- 
jectives: 

1.  To  maintain  and.  If  possible.  Improve 
U  S    security; 

2.  To  maintain  deterrence,  and  reduce  the 
risk  of  outbreak  of  nuclear  war;  and 

3.  To  limit  the  upward  spiral  of  strategic 
arms  competition  and  reduce  arms  costs. 

We  have  been  fairly  secure  over  the  last 
decade  in  the  sense  that  a  relatively  stable 
strategic  relationship  between  the  U  S  and 
USSR  has  prevailed  —  Insofar  as  the  use  of  nxi- 
clear  weapons  has  been  concerned  At  a  mini- 
mum, then,  limitations  on  strategic  arma- 
ments should  maintain  the  existing  stabil- 
ity— st.ible  in  the  sense  of  making  the  initia- 
tion of  nuclear  war  unattractive  and  In  the 
sense  of  controlling  the  arms  competition. 

Many  people  believe  that  the  action-reac- 
tion responses  in  strategic  hardware  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  both  the  U.S. 
and  the  USSR  have  resulted  from  the  uncer- 
tainties Involved — uncertainty  due  to  lack  of 
complete  intelligence  on  both  sides,  and  re- 
sulting uncertainties  as  to  both  capabilities 
and  Intentions.  This  has  resiilted  In  alter- 
nating policies  of  "keep  ahead"  and  catch  up. 

They  further  believe  that  If  the  uncertain- 
ties could  be  eliminated,  then  there  would 
be  good  prospects  for  substantial  strategic 
arms  control  agreements  Both  sides  would,  of 
course,  have  to  be  assured  that  their  own 
strategic  posture  was  satisfactory  and  that 
their  own  security  and  that  of  their  allies 
would  be  adequately  maintained  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

Needless  to  say.  that  Is  a  large  order 

ESTABLISHING    GUIDELINES 

Having  worked  out  basic  objectives,  the 
next  step  In  developing  arms  control  options 
for  consideration  was  to  establish  some  prin- 
ciples or  guidelines 

It  IS  generally  acknowledged  that  an  agree- 
ment should  Impose  limitations  on  l)oth  of- 
fensive and  defensive  missile  systems.  This 
has  been  a  basic  principle  of  the  U  S.  posi- 


tion since  1964.  and  it  1?  one  which  the 
USSR  has  recently  emphasized. 

Another  principle  Is  that  any  agreement 
or  reductions  In  strategic  arms  should  be 
preceded  by  an  agreement  cvirtalUng  further 
build-ups  This.  loo.  has  been  a  fundamental 
U  S  view  for  .some  years 

A  third  guideline  Is  that  any  proposal  for 
limitations,  to  be  negotiable,  would  have  to 
be  considered  by  each  side  to  be  In  its  net 
security  Interest  and  compatible  with  Its  na- 
tional objectives  It  was  also  agreed  that  any 
agreement  would  have  to  be  subject  to  ade- 
quate verification. 

A    CRrCIAL    ISSUE       VERIFICATION 

A  moment  ago  I  alluded  to  one  of  the  cru- 
cial issues,  namely,  the  matter  of  verification 
The  basic  question  Is  whether  we  can  rely 
solely  on  national  means  to  verify  an  agree- 
ment or  will  h:  ve  to  iri-slst  on  some  inp.ins  of 
on-site  Inspection — at  least  In  some  coses. 

We  all  realize,  of  course,  from  the  nego- 
tiating history  on  other  arms  control  pro- 
posals that  ln.slstence  on  on-site  Inspection 
could  pose  a  major  obstacle  to  an  agreement 
The  U  .S  IS  not  contemplating  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement  based  on  faith:  on  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  Insist  that  "adequate"  verl- 
ficatlun  necessarily  means  100  per  cent  veri- 
fication The  risks  Involved  must  be  thor- 
oughly understood 

To  mention  weapons  systems  Is  to  call  to 
mind  one  of  the  most  difficult  Issues  con- 
fronting us:  that  Is.  the  critical  Interrela- 
tionships of  various  weapons  systems.  Here. 
one  geUs  Into  such  matters  as  MIRVs  and 
ABMs 

A  recent  news  article  highlighted  some  ol 
the  problems  by  asking: 

If  the  Russians  agree  to  deploy  only  a 
thin  anti-ballistlc-mlssile  system,  can  some 
of  their  laree  number  of  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles, or  SAMs.  be  surreptitiously  upgraded  for 
attacking  ballistic  missiles?  " 

Or.  again.  Once  MIRVs  have  been  suc- 
cessfully tested,  is  there  any  way  to  monitor 
a  ban  on  their  deployment  without  taking 
missiles  apart  at  operational  silos?" 

WHAT    ARE    MOSCOW'S    VIEWS 

Another  question  |ls|  .  .  .:  How  do  the 
Soviets   view  SALT? 

One  obvious  assumption  Is  that  the  USSR 
has  enhancement  of  Its  own  national  security 
as  Us  primary  objective.  The  USSR  has. 
from  time  to  time,  expressed  an  Interest  In 
discussions  and  In  doing  so  has  noted  that 
an  agreement  should  apply  to  both  offensive 
and  defensive  strategic  delivery  vehicles,  and 
that  the  first  step  should  be  a  limitation  and 
not  a  reduction  of  armaments.  But  little  or 
nothing  is  really  known  of  Soviet  views 
regarding  the  details  of  a  possible  agreement. 

The  mter-actlon  of  negotiations  Is  almost 
certain  to  affect  the  way  we  and  the  Soviets 
answer  some  of  the  questions  I've  cited. 

This,  of  course,  raises  the  question  as  to 
what  constitutes  success.  Certainly,  a  solid 
arrangement  to  limit  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems would  be  a  great  success,  and  that  will 
be  our  objective 

Not  to  achieve  a  specific  agreement  in  our 
first  efforts,  however,  need  not  signal  failure. 
The  talks  could  be  of  great  value  If  we  can 
establish  a  mechanism  for  contact  with  the 
USSR  on  strategic  force  matters  and  main- 
tain a  dialogue,  which  hopefully  would  reduce 
uncertainty  on  both  sides. 

BOTH     POLITICAL    AND    MILITARY 

I  feel  sure  that  all  of  you  here  would  agree 
that  the  road  ahead  for  SALT  negotiations 
will  be  long  and  ditficult.  We  will  be  under- 
taking serious  negotiations  in  a  field  that  is 
e-ureinely  complex,  full  of  difficulties  in  both 
political  and  military  matters,  and  is  so  basic 
in  nature  that  it  Involves  the  very  essence 
of  our  national  security. 

We  are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  start  the 
talks  at  any  time  and,  as  I  have  said  before. 
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are  hopeful  that  at  minimum,  they  will  lead 
to  a  lessening  of  uncertainty  on  both  sides 
and  at  maximum,  they  will  lead  to  substan- 
tive  ligreements  to  limit  or  even  reduca 
strategic   weapons 


THE  WORKINGS  OF  THE   MODERN 
ECONOMY 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr.   President,   the 
difficulties  of  managing  a  high-employ- 
ment   economy,    most    particularly    of 
keeping  the  Federal  budget  both  fiscally 
responsible  and  socially  adequate,  have 
become  familiar  subjects  today.  Our  the- 
oretical understanding  of  the  workings 
of  the  modem  economy  has  increased 
during  the  23  years  since  the  goal  of 
"maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing    power"    was    explicitly    set 
forth  in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  but 
<;o  has  our  awareness  of  the  difficulties 
of  putting  theory  into  practice.  We  have 
learned  how  a  flexible  fiscal  policy  can 
be  much  more  difficult  to  practice  than 
to  preach.  We  have  become  familiar  with 
the  difficult  dilemma  presented  by  the 
independent  pricing  power  of  big  busi- 
ness and  organized  labor.  And  we  have 
recently  begun  to  face  up  to  the  seem- 
ingly intractable  problem  of   allocating 
our  budget  resources  in  line  with  ra- 
tional priorities. 

One  of  the  most  knowledgeable  and 
perceptive  obsei-vers  of  our  progress  and 
our  setbacks  since  1946  is  Edwin  G. 
Nourse,  the  distinguished  first  chairman 
of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers. 

In  a  scholarly  but  highly  readable  ar- 
ticle Dr  NQurse  has  recently  summarized 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  basic  tenets 
which  have  guided  economic  policy  dur- 
ing the  1960's.  He  concludes  that  the 
practitioners  of  this  version  of  the  "New 
Economics,"  in  their  emphasis  on  the 
need  to  cut  taxes  and  thus  avoid  a  "fiscal 
drag  "  gave  too  little  attenion  to  the  dif- 
ficulties of  controlling  Federal  expendi- 
ture and  of  allocaUng  our  budget  re- 
sources wisely.  Now,  it  has  become  mi- 
perative  that  we  shift  more  of  our  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

I  should  like  to  read  Dr.  Nourse  s  con- 
cluding remarks: 

Leaders  and  people  will  have  to  be  re- 
educated to  the  duties  of  citizenship,  the 
enormous  social  needs  of  the  impending 
years  the  difficulties  ot  curbing  the  arms 
race  the  space  race,  and  the  power  of  the 
indusulal-mllltarv  complex.  They  will  need 
to  be  rededicated  to  the  basic  democratic 
principle  that  the  burdens  of  military  de- 
fense and  civil  advancement  must  be  shared 

These  two  dilemmas  of  Employment  Act 
fulfillment  are  not  mere  mechanical  malad- 
justments, easily  corrected  with  tools  readily 
at  hand  They  run  to  the  very  fundament  ot 
human  nature  and  the  democratic  way  of 
life  They  will  not  resolve  themselves,  nor 
will  they  go  away  Just  because  we  elaborately 
Ignore  them.  They  need  to  be  faced— now— 
courageously— and  as  objectively  as  possible. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Nourse's  article,  entitled 
•  The  Employment  Act  and  the  'New  Eco- 
nomics,' "  published  in  the  autumn  is- 
.sue  of  the  Virginia  Quarterly  Review,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 


[From  the  Virginia  Quarterly  Review. 

Autumn  19691 
The  Employment  Act  and  th«  "New 
Economics" 
(By  Edwin  G.  Nourse) 
Alvln  Hansen,   more  than   any   other   one 
individual    the    lather   of    the   Employment 
Act  of  1946,  has  called  it  the  "Magna  CarU 
of  American  economic  planning."  That  Is  a 
striking  metaphor,  but  Magna   Carta  was  a 
barons"    revolt    against    an    autocratic    king, 
whereas  the  Employment  Act  declared  the 
intention  of  an  already   iree   people   to  use 
their  democratic   government  more   actively 
and  with  greater  economic  sophistication  to 
advance  their  common  Interest. 

Arthur  Burns,  easily  one  of  the  ten  most 
wanted  economists  in  the  country,  "went 
Hansen  one  better  by  calling  the  Employ- 
ment Act  our  new  economic  Constitution  It 
does  make  new  declarations  of  political  pur- 
pose and  establishes  some  new  structures  for 
economic  operation.  But  a  written  constitu- 
tion Is  after  all.  only  a  piece  of  paper,  how- 
ever noble  or  shrewd  the  perception  and  in- 
tent of  Us  drafters.  It  simply  sets  in  motion 
an  on-going  process  of  interpretation  and 
application  that  will  reveal  the  new  charter  s 
potentialities  and  shape  Its  operations  to 
ever-changing  circumstances. 

For  a  little  more  than   twenty-two  vears 
prior  to  the  inauguration  of  Richard  Nixon, 
such  an  experimental  process  went  forward 
under  four  successive  Presidents,  a  series  of 
seven  chairmen  and  twenty-three  members 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the 
rotating  chairmen  and  changing  membership 
of   the   Joint  Economic   Committee   of    the 
Congress  That  experience  falls  naturally  Into 
three  periods:  the  shake-down  cruise  of  the 
Truman  regime,  disturbed  by  the  storm  ol 
the  Korean  War;  the  re-examlnatlon  period 
under  President  Eisenhower;  and  the  period 
of  dashing  economic   and  political   innova- 
tion under  the  Kennedy-Johnson  succession, 
with  Walter  Heller   as  its  presiding  genius 
The    intellectual,    material,    and    poUtical 
legacy  which  the  third   period  left  to  Mr. 
Nixon  and  his  fellow-Americans  is  described, 
fondly  by  some   and  caustically  by  others, 
as  "the  New  Economics." 
II 


subdivisions.  The  first  is  really  an  axiom: 
For  full  use  of  national  resources— maximum 
production  and  emplo>Tnent— "aggregate 
purchasing  power"  or  total  spendlngs  of 
consumers,  business,  noncommercial  entities^ 
foreign  buvers.  and  government  must  be 
equivalent  to  the  productive  capabilities  ol 
the  economv.  If  the  ablUty  or  willingness  to 
consume  and  or  Invest  falls  below  this  level, 
there  will  be  economic  slack;  if  it  rises  ma- 
teriallv  above  it.  there  will  be  inflation  of 
prices  ":.nd  "  o^  erheatinp  '  oi   the  economy 

The  second  proposition  of  the  New  Eco- 
iioniK-s  IS  that  these  capabilities  are  now  bo 
lerhnolopicallv  great  and  uTowmt:  mat  ot 
t  ill  tmplovmcnt  of  national  resources,  mere 
would  be  a  surpUiS  ol  goods  and  serMces 
above  the  buviiig  power  of  the  private  sector 
at  existing  rates  ot  taxation  and  gavernnient 
'-pending     These    t.ix    rates,    therefore,    will 


on  the  economy  and 
government  spending 
aiu\in   that   ;ull   pro- 


It  has  been  remarked,  quite  fairly,  that  the 
New  Economics  Is  what  any  up-to-date  econ- 
omist says  It  is.  Nor  Is  that  altogether  a 
criticism.  Economics,  as  a  social  science, 
must  not  be  limited  to  highly  generalized 
truths  formulated  from  long-past  experience 
but  must  also  be  continually  advancing  to 
the  understanding  of  new  circumstances  and 
conditions  and  to  the  proposal  of  intelligent 
ways  of  dealing  with  them. 

Probably    a    poll    of    economists    and    In- 
formed lavmen  would  put  ""Keynesian  eco- 
nomics"" at  the  top  of  the  list  of  explanatory 
labels    "Macroeconomics"  might  very  likely 
come  second,  that  is.  the  economics  of  the 
whole  economy  rather  than  of  Individual  and 
group  enterprises.  Many  would  identify  the 
New  Economics  with   welfare  economics  or 
with  the  economics  of  planning.  Some  would 
see  it  as  the  economics  of  "deficit  financing" 
and  others  more  broadly  as  the  economics  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  controls  as  a  dependable 
apparatus  of  national  growth  and  stability. 
Whatever  the  labels,  one  fact  is  clear.  The 
New  Economics  Is  not  merely  an  attempt  to 
explain— and     verify     Its     explanation     of— 
the    basic    forces    of    the    economic    process 
after  the   manner   of   a   natural   science.   It 
Is    social    and    hence    normative    science    of 
ends  to  be  achieved  and  optimum  means  of 
reaching  or  consistently  moving  toward  those 
objectives.  .  .,  _ 

For  our  present  purposes,  the  essence  of  the 
New  Economics  theory  may  be  put  in  the 
form  of  six  major  propositions,  with  several 


act  as  a  -fiscal  drag" 
must  bf  lowered  i  oi 
expanded)  i:  it  :-^  'o 
dui'iive  poieiitial 

l"hird  nxlaVs  econometric  methods  ..na 
computer  iacillties  make  It  possible  to  pro- 
lect  these  productivity  and  revenue  trends 
lor  several  vears  in  advance  with  enough 
accuracv  so  that  the  New  Economists  can  jire- 
.cribe  both  the  dosage  and  the  timing  ot 
tax  (and  public  spending  i  adjustments  so 
as  to  ullevlate  "fiscal  drag"  ^uid  jaciUtaie  u 
full-employment  balance  ot  maxinnim  pro- 
duction and  purchasing  power 

Fourth,  concern  about  budget  dehciu-  and 
the  size  of  the  national  debt  is  relegated  to 
the  limbo  of  "the  Puritan  ethic."'  Removal  ol 
fiscal  drag  (as  postulated)  will  so  unleash 
productive  potential  that  lower  tax  rates  ap- 
plied to  an  expanded  national  income  will 
soon  chance  deficit  into  surplus  and  call  for 
another  cut  in  tax  rates— or  latiUtate  the 
funding  of   larger  social   programs 

Fifth  this  ivctivist  fiscal  policy  must  be 
kept  fiexible  Techniques  ol  measurement 
and  projection  and  ol  mechanistic  and  i>sy- 
chological  analvsis.  though  impressive,  are 
still  far  from  perfect,  and  human  behavior 
is  both  mysterious  and  fickle  Fiscal  policy 
Kives  a  long-run  sense  of  direction,  but 
fiscal  programs  should  be  able  to  make 
quirk  adaptation  to  short-run  developmenus 
And  even  the  most  distinguished  of  fiscal 
doctors  frequently  disagree  on  either  medi- 
cation fcr  surgery. 

Sixth,  monetary  ikjUcv  Is  the  natural  part- 
ner ol  fiscal  policv.  The  cost  and  availatailry 
of  nioncv— ie  .  credit— can  be  varied  locahy 
and  changed  more  swiftly  than  fiscal  policy 
and  action.  Hence,  it  Is  the  more  flexible  tn^l 
ot  control,  and  one  school  of  theory  areues 
that  it  is  also  the  more  powerful  ol  the  two 
or  the  more  irresistible  in  Its  action.  The 
other  school,  apparently  in  the  majority, 
rate  it  is  as  auxiliary  rather  than  basic  and 
ultim:  t.^'iv  dominant 


m 

The.-,e  ..re  not  the  busine-^.s  principles  that 
John    F     Kennedy    had    been    taught    at   his 
lathers   knee   or   in   the  history  department 
at  Harvard    His  campaign  speeches  and  In- 
augural Address  had  a  fine  progressive  tone 
but  many  prophets  of  the  New  Econom.cs 
complained  during  the  first  year  ol  his  Ad- 
ministration about  vague  goals  and  lackluster 
periormance— being,  in  effect,  a  repUy  ot  the 
Eisenhower  record.  But  in  his  famous  ""iaie 
speech'   of  June.  196'2.  followed  m  Angus:  by 
a  television     Report  to  the  American  People 
on  the  State  of  the  Economy.  '  'he  old  Ken- 
nedy   iorswore    the    "myths'    ol    hscal    ..nd 
monetary  conservatism  to  which  he  had  been 
born    and  the  new  Kennedy  stepped  lorward 
to  espouse  the  new  economics  of  bold  and 
unconventional  economic  statesmanship  re- 
vealed to  him  by  chairman  Heller  of  CEA. 
Specifically,  he  proclaimed  that — 
Our  tax  rates  are  so  high  as  to  weaken  the 
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very  essence  of  tha  progress  of  a  free  society, 
the  IncPiUlve  for  additional  return  from  ad- 
ditional effort.  This  admlnlstrullon  Intends 
to  cut  taxes  In  order  to  buUd  the  funda- 
mental strength  ot  our  economy,  to  remove 
.;  serious  barrier  la  long-term  growth,  to  In- 
crease revenues  '. <y  rooting  out  iniquities  and 
C'UnpIfxitles  and  to  prevent  the  greater 
Ijudk^et  deficit  that  a  lagging  economy  would 
surt'Iy  produce. 

An  Administration  bill  embodying  these 
v;ews  wHo  introductd  and  strongly  backed  by 
t  le  Prcrident  as  a  'creative  tax  cut  running 
a:ross  the  board  and  from  tcp  to  bottom  of 
the  ta.x  structure  land  sharing  its  benefits 
with  State  and  locjl  governments."  Its  total 
si/e  was  referred  to  at  various  limes  at  var- 
ious llgures.  runnli»g  from  $10  billion  to  $12 
billion  and  Its  stimftilatlvo  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy at  three  or  four  tlnie.s  ihat  amount  ( tlie 
■inulti.olier"  ctTect  i  .  In  his  iiu^t  Economic 
Report  (January.  1963).  President  Kennedy 
made  "m.ijor  tax  reduction  .md  revi.slon.  care- 
fully timed  and  .structured  to  speed  our  prog- 
ress toward  full  employment  and  faster 
growth,  while  maintaining  price  liability  and 
balance-of-pavment.s  improvement  .  .  ihe 
core  of  my  1963  program." 

The  restx)nse  of  the  Congress  to  ihese  rec- 
ommendations was  conslcierablv  less  than 
electric:  the  busljiess  community  was  du- 
bious: tiia  general  public  mystified  But  their 
vlacoral  appeal  to  protlt-mlnded  bus.iness- 
men  and.  even  more,  to  the  hungry  and 
heedless  con.suincr  brought  p.uvage  of  this 
unprocedeiJted  tax  rut  m  February,  1964  — 
after  vigorous  prodding  by  President  John- 
son. Tlius,  economic  theory  led  a  pragmatic 
democracy  into  a  more  daring  and  more  pro- 
fessionally dc,<^lgiicd  experiment  with  a  total 
economy  than  \vc  l^iid  ever  experienced  be- 
fore. 


Lyndon  Johnson  had  gone  throueh  no 
struggle  of  converr ion  to  the  New  Economics. 
It  all  came  naturally  to  him— Texan  .•  Ize. 
This  kind  of  spending  and  untaxing  offered 
the  straight  and  am{}(e  highwav  to  the  Great 
Society— not  the  ■•straight  and  narrow  path" 
of  the  Puritan  etlitlc.  In  his  first  Eco- 
nomic Report,  he  sounded  his  keynote:  •'Our 
record  $100  billion  ctpansion  In  GNP  since 
early  19GI.  new  high  ground,  is  not  the  sum- 
mit. That  lies  alicad.,  .  .  .  For  too  long  our 
country  has  labored  \indcr  the  handicap  of 
Federal  income  tax  rtatcs  born  of  war  and 
inflation.  ...  If  we  aiie  to  master  these  prob- 
lems, we  tnu.st  abote  all  en.ict  the  tax 
bill.  .  .  When  fully  effective,  it  will  send 
well  over  811  b)1110n  annually  coursing 
through  the  arteries  of  the  private  economy." 
Throwing  his  full  wedghi  behind  It.  he  se- 
cured passage  of  the  lax  cut  in  July.  1964. 
Thereafter,  he  pushed!  his  Great  Scx-ieiy  pro- 
gram With  zeal  even  as  the  Vietnam  drain 
mounted  and  deficits  rose  from  $8  8  billion 
In   1967  to  $25  2  billion  in  1968 

In  signing  his  last)  Economic  Report  on 
Jiuiuary  16.  1969,  Preattdent  Johnson  pointc<l 
with  pride— as  all  good  politicians  must— to 
the  splendid  achieverjients  of  the  economy 
daring  his  Administrition.  "The  Nation  has 
made  great  suides  toward  realizing  the  full 
potential  of  our  resources.  ,  Today  the 
v;w-.i  majority  of  our  j»ople  enjoy  productive 
and  rewarding  employment  opportuni- 
ties .  This  has  all; been  accomplished  In 
an  enMronment  that  preserved  — Indeed,  en- 
larged—the tradllionaa  freedom  of  our  eco- 
nomic system.  .  ,  .  •  ils  faith  in  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  New  Economics  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  the  Employment  Act  and  advance 
tlie  New  Frontier  lo  tiie  fair  horizon  of  the 
Great  Society  never  faltered.  In  this  last 
Economic  Report,  he  afiserted  that  "economic 
paiicles  have  respondfld  to  the  fire  alarm  of 
recession  and  boom  |atid  moved  on  to|  a  new 
strategy  aimed  at  firt  prevention— sustain- 
ing prosperity  and  hsading  off  recession  or 
serious  Inflation  befora  they  could  take  hold." 
Admitting  that  the  Huge   budgetary  deflclt 


of  1968  had  exerted  "an  overly  stimulative 
effect."  he  expressed  confidence  that  the  10 
l)er  cent  Income  tax  surcharge  would  In  due 
time  correct  that  threat  to  continuing  full 
growth  and  stability. 

V 

For  most  of  Mr  Johnson's  Administration. 
Gardner  Ackley  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advi.sers.  A  member  of 
the  Counc.I  under  Walter  Heller  and  author 
of  the  classic  treatise  "Macroeconomlc 
Theory."  Ackley  shared  the  same  views  in 
general  hut  had  to  wrestle  with  problems 
that  aro.<-e  in  applying  principles  to  dpveloji- 
Ing  conditions.  Tvvo  corollaries  of  the  New 
Economics  propositions  emerged  under  the 
labels  line  tuning"  and  "guidelines  ■  Guide- 
lines— or  gutdeposts  •— were  explained  in  the 
Councils    1962  report   as  follows: 

The  general  guide  for  nonintlatlonary 
v.age  behavior  i.s  that  the  rate  of  increase 
In  v.age  rates  i Including  fringe  benefits)  in 
each  industry  be  equal  to  the  trend  rale  of 
over-all  productivity  lncrea.se    .  .  . 

The  general  guide  for  nonlnflatlonary  price 
behavior  calls  for  price  reduction  if  the 
industry  s  rate  of  productivity  Increase  ex- 
cced-5  the  ovcr-all  rate— for  this  would  mean 
declining  unit  labor  costs;  It  calls  fur  an 
appropriate  increase  m  prices  if  the  opposite 
relaUonship  prevails:  and  it  calls  for  stable 
prices  If  the  t«o  rates  uf  productivity  in- 
crease arc  equal    .   .   . 

These  are  advanced  as  general  guide- 
posts.  .  .  Specific  moditicathiiis  must  be 
made  to  adapt  them  to  the  crcumuanccj 
of  particular  industries.   .   .    . 

Mr  Kennedy  had  early  added  his  blessing 
to  the  guidcpo.,t  prescription:  T  do  nol 
b.:-lleve  that  American  business  and  labor 
will  allow  I  their)  substantial  market 
power  ...  to  set  off  a  movement  toward 
higher  price  levels."  And  Chairman  Ackley 
continued  to  manifest  ccnslderable  conli- 
dence  iii  the  capability  of  thl.5  braking  de- 
vice to  decelerate  a  price  system  racing  out 
of  c  ntrol  down  an  mllatlonary  course.  But 
the  Idea  of  voluntary  con'rol  evoked  l.ttlc 
if  any  respon.se  in  the  marketplace.  Indeed, 
many  cconotnists  as  v.ell  as  experienced  busl- 
ncrs  and  labor  executives  argued  that  the 
elevlce  was  not  merely  too  feeble  in  opera- 
tion but   basically  faxilty   ;n   deslpn. 

AcUlpy  stressed  the  educational  function 
of  guidelines,  but  others  saw  this  as  nn 
entering  wedge  of  wage  and  price  control. 
But  the  Executive  Omce  moved,  on  occasion, 
to  accelerate  the  learning  process  by  TV  and 
radio  denunciation  of  specific  price  or  wage 
actions,  personal  suasion,  and  the  direct  re- 
leasing <.f  metal  from  the  government  stock- 
pile. 

As  for  the  "fine  tuning"  proposition,  that 
Wivs  never  given  the  precise  formulation  that 
was  given  to  guidelines.  But  to  most  it  seemed 
even  less  credible  Doubting  TTiomases  chal- 
lenged the  Idea  that  such  a  concept  or  goal  Is 
con.,istent  with  our  free  enterprise  Ideology 
and  free  science-technology.  The  New  Econ- 
omists' response  was:  "Of  course,  we  are  not 
omniscient  nor  are  we  omnipotent.  But  our 
tools  and  tecnnlques.  already  greatly  im- 
proved, are  still  improving  through  experi- 
mental use.  Our  estimates  of  the  future  are 
much  better  guides  to  policy  and  program 
than  are  the  hunches,  guesses,  and  self-serv- 
ing schemes  of  business  and  political  fum- 
bling. And  flexibility  is  ovir  watchword.  After 
we  have  set  the  nation  s  forward  course  on  a 
beam  carefully  calculated  from  available 
measurements,  thorough  analysis.  and 
closely-reasoned  hypotheses,  we  will  continu- 
ously apply  our  .scientific  tools  of  ob.servatlon 
and  measurement  of  foreseen  sequences  and 
unexpected  responses.  The.se  we  seek  to  ex- 
plain, evaluate,  and  use  promptly  to  make 
corrective  readjustments." 

This  'fine  tuning"  obviously  presupptoses  a 
control  station  of  established  authority  and 
utmost  competence.  def>endable  response  by 
the  mechanism  and  Its  human  agents,  and 


full  communication  between  the  two  crews. 
But  when,  barely  two  years  after  passage  of 
the  suppofedly  gyroscopic  tax  cutting  legis- 
lation of  1964.  It  became  apparent  to  the 
naked  eye  that  it  was  "overheating  the  econ- 
omy." It  took  many  months  to  get  a  10  per 
cent  surcharge  on  income  taxes  as  an  impre- 
cise and  ten.porary  readjustment— and  only 
at  th?  c  »st  (f  irrelevant  offsets  The  benign 
flexibilities  (if  sophisticated  economic  sci- 
ences find  themselves  entangled  In  the  cpin- 
lonated  or  venal  flexibilities  of  "practical" 
politics. 

A  .-second  ba.-lc  Issue  of  the  Unking  of  theo- 
retical Idealism  and  practical  realism  touches 
the  question  ot  how  the  goals  of  national 
plan  and  program  are  to  be  .set  Has  that 
tricky  word  ■maximum"  In  the  Employment 
Act's  Declaration  of  Policy  been  Interpreted 
m  too  ideological,  political,  or  emotional 
terms,  rather  than  according  to  the  canons 
and  methods  c  f  science?  Like  Oliver  Twist 
and  Samuel  Gompers  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tiirv.  the  New  Economists  of  the  mld-twen- 
tleth  have  been  prone  to  state  their  goals  In 
the  simple  and  repetitive  formula.  "More. 
M.-^re."  That  Is  a  formula  natural  and  appro- 
priate for  a  h.-^f-starved  boy  nnd  for  work- 
men exploited  by  avaricious  and  economically 
iin-.>phlsiicated  capitalist  managers  of  yes- 
teryear: Ijul  piling  en  more  and  more  Incre- 
ments of  .iggreg.ue  r'emand"  that  evoke  less 
and  less  response  In  product  and  more  and 
more  mn.Ttlnn  cf  prices  and  dl.iruptlon  of 
financial  relations  mocks  the  claim  of  .scien- 
tific puld.ince  to  na'lonal  policy.  Adding  more 
and  more  names  to  payrolls  with  scrapings 
from  the  bottom  of  the  manpower  barrel 
which  add  more  to  cost  than  they  do  to  prod- 
uct feeds  InlUtion  from  two  sources.  It  leads 
to  economic  Indlgestlcn,  not  skilled  nutriiion 
of  an  athletic  economic  system. 

And  so.  by  the  time  Chairman  Ackley  ab- 
dicated his  prist  as  chief  economic  ad\  l?:er 
and  Lyndon  Jchnson  abdicated  his  position 
as  Chief  Executive,  the  New  Economics  as  :i 
SL'lencc-and-technology  of  sustained  growth 
and  stability  was  :n  some  disarray  The  prc- 
d:c  '.ment  of  the  Now  Economics  was  like  that 
of  the  Sorcerer's  .Apprentice,  who  had  dls- 
c-ivered  the  m;iglc  word  th.n  st:irted  the 
desired  flow  of  water  to  his  master's  house 
but  who  found  himself  without  the  power  to 
stop  It  after  the  household  Jars  were  full 
and  overflowincr  onto  the  master's  fine  rugs. 
There  was  nj  question'ng  the  dimensions 
of  ihe  growth  spectaculars  that  had  been 
produced  in  the  third  period  of  Emplovment 
Act  sntcsmanrhlp.  But  even  seven  years  of 
well-sustained  prosperity  do  not  estabMsh  a 
verified  set  of  principles  for  future  genera- 
tlons.  .And  the  concomlLint  goal  of  financial 
stability  was  increasingly  threatened,  both 
In  domestic  inflation  anil  In  recurrent  for- 
cien  exchange  crl.^es.  This  Inflationary  ma- 
laise seemed  to  have  developed  immunitv 
to  any  remedi.al  treatment  that  did  not  en- 
tail a  frustrating  loss  of  production.  Increase 
In  unemployment,  and  slowed  national 
growth.  One  long-time  observer  of  the  ad- 
vance of  economic  theory-nim-practice  .■^uc- 
gested  that  it  Is  well  for  both  theorists  and 
administrators  n->l  to  count  their  chickens 
when  first  hatched,  but  to  suspend  Judgment 
until  the  first  generation  has  grown  up  and 
produced  offspring  whose  performance  has. 
In  turn,  been  subjected  to  test  under  vary- 
ing   conditions. 

Tlie  somewhat  equivocal  state  of  affairs  at 
the  close  of  the  third  period  of  Employment 
Act  experimentation  raises  two  questions:  (1  i 
Is  the  pleasant  conclusion  that  we  now 
have  put  the  cycle  of  boom  and  depression 
permanently  behind  iis  demonstrably  valid 
or  perhaps  still  premature?  Or  have  we,  per- 
chance, been  riding  (with  greatly  Improved 
seamanship  I  a  particularly  long  wave  In  the 
endless  stream  of  economic  life.  In  which  the 
conjunction  of  technological,  soclo-psycho- 
logical,  and  demographic  factors  was  ex- 
traordinarily favorable?  (2)  Do  we  now  have 
the  tools,  the  skills,  and  the  popular  accept- 
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ance   that   make   the   continuous  successful 

•  management  of  prosperity"  (Arthur  Burn* 
admirable  phrase)  an  aaslmllated  part  of  our 

•  mixed   system"   of   American  democracy? 

Professor  Paul  Samuelson.  widely  "vered 
18   the  pope  of  American  economics,  titled 
<,ne  of  his  recent  magazine  columns,  "LessonB 
ot  the   1960'8."  In  It,  he  quoted  as  "one  of 
the   more  quotable  Idiocies  of  history"   the 
verdict    of    a    Journalist    who,    "after    a  Jew 
weeks"  trip  to  Lenlns  Russia.'    said.    "I  have 
seen  the  future.  And  It  works  "    To  this  dic- 
tum Samuelson  Immediately  adds.  "Now  that 
the  data  for  the  1960s  are  virtually  In.  I  can 
sav    T  have  seen  the  past.  And  It  works  .... 
Objectivity  obliges  one.  I  think,  to  interpret 
economic  experience  of  the  1960s  as  broadly 
confirmatory  to  the  conventional  wlsdom-- 
partlcularly  to  the  avant-garde  version  of  It 
that  characterized  the  new  economics  on  New 
Year's   Eve.    1959  "-as   the   third   chapter   of 
Employment    Act   statesmanship   was   about 
lo  be  inaugiiraled.  Now  the  fourth  period  is 
well  under  way.  and  to  President  Nixon  and 
his  aides,  the   Congress,   and  many   citizens 
high  and  low.  It  may  appear  that  the  lessons 
of  the  1960-s  are  less  clear  and  less  reassuring 
than  Samuelson  has  made  them  sound 
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During  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency. 
Richard    Nixon,    on    various    occasions,    ex- 
pressed his  full  commitment  to  the  economic 
goals  and  government  responsibilities  set  out 
m  the  Employment  Act.  After  election,  he 
moved    swiftly   to   appoint    an    outstanding 
economist  and  former  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  to  be  Chairman  of 
the  Council  and  named   one  of  Its  former 
Chairmen  to  be  Counselor  to  the  President 
with   Cabinet    rank,   "to   head    up   a   small 
group    Whose    prime    responsibility    will    be 
the  co-ordination  of  the  development  of  my 
domestic  policies  and  programs"  The  follow- 
ing day  (January  24)    the  President,  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order,  "established  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee  on   Economic   Policy"    with    himself 
as  Chairman  and  the  Chairman  of  CEA,  the 
Budget  Director,  Counselor  to  the  President, 
and  the  Secretaries  of  Treasury,  Agriculture. 
Commerce,  and  Labor  as  members.  This  com- 
mittee is  to  advise  and  assist  the  President 
in  the  development  and  co-ordination  of  na- 
tional economic  programs  and  policies.  ... 
assist  in  the  formulation  of  the  basic  goals 
and  objectives  of  national  economic  policy, 
develop  recommendations  for  the  basic  strat- 
eey    of    national    economic    policy    to    serve 
as   guides   for  decisions   concerning  specific 
economic  programs  and  policies,  promote  co- 
ordination   of    Federal    economic    programs, 
consult  with  individuals  from  academic,  agri- 
cultural, business,  consumer,  labor,  and  other 
irroups.  and  recommend  procedures  for  evalu- 
ating the  effectiveness  of  Federal  programs 
in   contributing   to   our  national   objectives. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers   will   co-ordinate   the   work   of   the 
Committee.  ,j„„,..= 

This  prospectus  of  the  new  Presidents 
economic  statesmanship  became  more  spe- 
cific when  he  sent  his  first  Special  Message 
to  the  congress  on  March  26.  The  purpose 
of  this  message  was  to  recommend  a  one- 
vear  continuance  of  the  temporary  10  per 
cent  surcharge  on  income  taxes,  due  to  ex- 
pire on  June  30.  As  basis  for  this  recommen- 
dation Mr.  Nixon  stated  his  philosophy  for 
the  management  of  national  prosperity  In  no 
uncertain  terms. 

This  naUon  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  an  Inflation  that  has  been  al- 
lowed to  run  far  too  long  already  caused 
substantial  distortions  In  our  economy.  .  .  . 
Government  has  two  major  Instruments  for 
dealing  with  this  problem.  .  .  .  Monetary 
Dollcy  should  continue  Its  program  of  re- 
straint. Fiscal  policy  .  .  .  n^"^^,!"^^^*';'*^ 
from  budgets  which  have  propelled  the  in- 
flaUon.  and  turn  to  one  vrtth  strong  surplus. 
The  prospect  of  a  thin  budget  surplus 


or  a   return  to  deficits  would   again   nudge 
monetary  policy  off  course  .  .  .  further  in- 
crease in  interest  rates,  a  dangerously  over- 
heated economic  engine,  and  the  threat  oi 
accelerating  the  advance  of  the  price  level. 
Because   the  problem   of   inflation   was   ne- 
glected far  too  long,  we  cannot  risk  even  a 
neutral  budget  policy  of  narrow  balance^  .^. 
To  produce  a  budget  that  will  stop  inflation. 
we   must  cut   expenditures   while   maintain- 
ing revenues.      .  .  ^      „^ 
This  statement  and  subsequent  words  and 
actions   of  the   President   and   his   top  aides 
suggest    three    broad    generalizations    about 
the  apparent  trend  of  economic  statesman- 
ship now  unfolding. 

( 1  I   Tliere  is  widespread  tonsensos.  public 
and  private  professional  and  lay,  that  cen- 
tral government,  articulated  with  state,  mu- 
nicipal, regional,  and  local  Jurisdictions,  has 
a    permanently    large    role    to    play    comple- 
mentary to  the  basic  private  enterprise  sec- 
tor ol  the  total  economy.  After  four  shllts  ol 
party    power,    this   proposition    oi    the   New 
EconoiAlcs  may  be  regarded  as  well  synthe- 
sized into  our  traditional  two-party  system. 
The  performance  of  the  now  incumbent  Ad- 
ministration   will    have    momentous    conse- 
quences:   enlarging  or  foreclosing  the  possi- 
bllltv  ot  a  shattering  of  this  consensus  in  a 
third-party  revolution,  such  as  heralded  it- 
self   in   the   Wallace   campaign   of    1969-m 
many  respects,  a  counter-revolution  against 
the  New  Economics. 

(2)    There   is   no   similar   consensus   a.s    to 
the  major  strategy  and  style  of  tactics  by 
which  the  1946  mandate  of  responsibiUtN  for 
leadership  and  Implementation  Is  to  be  dus- 
charged.    The    Heller    et    at.    massive    hscal 
stimulation   produced   an   inflationary   over- 
dose not  promptly  correctable  under  our  free- 
wheeling poliUcal  structure  and  P/^"'^f.  ^^ 
present  Administration  Is  presented  with  the 
task  of  dlslnflatlng  the  price  structure  and 
the      structure      of      expectaUons— bUBiness, 
worker,  consumer,  and  official— on  *b  ch  the 
longest-ever  boom  of  the  1960's  was  built,  and 
not  permitting  deflationary   deceleration   to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  popular  understanding, 
acceptance,  and  unimpaired  zest  among  the 
several  participants  for  continuing  their  re- 
snectlve    contributions    to    prosperity    on    a 
sustainable   basis.   Mr.   Nixon    expresses   the 
generally  accepted  doctrine  ol  the  New  Econ- 
omists when  he  says.  "Government  has  two 
major    instruments    for    dealing    with    this 
problem  .  .   .  monetary     policy     and     hscal 
policy-    But    the    most    eminent    economic 
doctors  frequently  do  not  agree  as  to  which 
treatment  to  use— and  with  what  dosage  and 
timing    "Still   to  be  argued  out  within  the 
eulld  •■     says     Samuelson.       is     the     proper 
quanlitaUve    potency    ol     monetary     versus 
Sscal    policies."    (Nor   are    the   P^'y^lc'sts    in 
agreement  on  the  effectiveness  of  ABM.  i  And 
a    considerable    representation    within    the 
EUild    holds    the    belief    that   market    policy 
must  be  ranked  as  a  third  major  tool  lor  the 
effective  Implementation  of  the  Employment 
Act  purpose. 

( 3 )  Ever  since  the  New  Deals  high-minded 
but  unsophisticated  fumbllngs.  national 
events  have  been  cranuning  the  data  books  ol 
economists  and  politicists.  of  private  admin- 
istrators and  public  officials  with  a  rich  but 
lumbled  record  of  how  democratic  activism 
works  in  a  'mixed  system"— in  the  sunlight 
of  prosperitv  and  the  shadow  of  recession. 
There  has  been  an  accompanying  flow  ol 
academic -professional,  business-professional, 
bureaucrat-professional,  and  politician-pro- 
fessional interpretations  of  this  experience 
some  broad  in  scope,  some  quite  specialized 
Their  message  has  run  the  scale  from  mes- 
sianic dogma  to  nostalgic  mugwumpery 

This  overwhelming  mass  of  empirical  data 
cannot  be  classlfled,  analyzed,  and  reduced 
to  a  set  of  •  laws'  or  verified  principles  which 
will  unequivocally  explain  these  happenings 
and  govern  future  action  with  the  confidence 
and    precision    demanded    and    attained    in 


physics,   chemistry,   or   bloiogy    T^f  \^,^^  "»» 
the  nature  of  social  science.  But  the  time  is 
ripe  for  a  next  step  In  applying  the  basic 
methods  of  aclentiflc   analysis  and   general- 
IzaUon  to  the  empirical  observation  of  three 
periods  of  experience  in  Employment  Act  po- 
litical economv.  In  particular,  the  intellec- 
tual  community   will    be   scrutinizing   what 
happens  In  the  economy  In  the  light  of  what 
the  New  Economists  have  been  teaching,  and 
evaluating  these  next  years'  developments  as 
verification  or  refutation  ot  what  they  taught 
or  what  the  various  agencies  of  government 
did    what  private  business,  labor  and  finance 
did'in  resDonse  to  those  teachings  or  in  es- 
cape irom  or  correction  of  them    In  a  word, 
Ihe    third    and    fourth   chapters   of   Envolve- 
ment  Act  experience,  taken  together    should 
mark   ;.   nev.    alph   level   in   the  intellectual- 
-i/.ing  or  scienuzing  of  the  poUUco-economic 
process  in  the  United  States   It  should  round 
out  the  scope  ot  'he  New  Economics,  improve 
it,s   balance,   and   correct   some   el    us   short- 
comings. „  ,„ 
President  Nixon  began  his  contribution  to 
mtelleciualizing  fourth-chapter  activism  by 
co-opting    two    outstanding   .scholar-special- 
ists    .  unlike    Colonel    House    and    Sherman 
Adams,    to   be   Counsellors   to   the  President 
and  co-ordinators  uf  policy  in  their  respec- 
tive   areas,    international    and   domestic     He 
brought  in  a  university  president   (a  former 
lerlcultural  economist)  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  dean  of  a  leading  school  of 
business     administration     ivs     Secretary     of 
Labor     Besides    his    Cabinet    Committee    on 
Economic  Policy  with  himself   as  chairman 
aid  the  chairman  of  the  Economic  Advisers 
us  R&D  director,  he  has  ordered  a  task  force 
in  the  Executive  Office  to  draft  a  report  set- 
ting forth  our  national  goals- to  be  submit- 
ted on  Julv  4.  1970 

such    ail    intellectualizlng    or    sclentlzing 
process   has   been   going   lor*ard   even   more 
wldelv  in  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  ol 
the  congress  and  in  other  committees    no- 
tablv  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  "Monopoly   The  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee   established   in   the  Employment   Act   to 
parallel    the    analytical    and    advisory    func- 
tions of   the  council   of   Economic   Advisers, 
has  over  the  vears  made  itself  Into  a  veritable 
research  institute,  using  staff  work,  special 
consultants,  and  public  hearings  to  explore 
many  topics  relevant  to  the  purposes  ot  the 
Emplovment  Act    A  few  titles  of  such  studies 
conducted  bv  the  Committee  are  suggesti%e 
They    inclade    such    topics    as    automation, 
employment,  growth,  and  price  levels:   rela- 
tionship ot   prices   to  economic   growth  and 
stability:  federal  expenditure  P"»cy  for  eco- 
nomic "urowth   and    stability:    and   the   im- 
pa^s  oi   taxation.  In  June.   1969.  the  Com- 
nilttee  issued  its  1.200  page  report  on     The 
Planning.  Programming.  Budgeting  System 
now   being   employed   in    the   Executive    De- 
partments    and     independent     agencies     :u5 
rneans   of    analyzing   and   evaluating   federal 
Expenditures    as    to    their    cost    effectiveness 
and  as  a  guide  to  government  policy  decisions 
in  discharging  its  prime  1  unction   oi    re- 
viewing the  Economic  Report   ol    the  Presi- 
dent   evaluating  its  analysis  and  recommen- 
dations, and  formulating  its  own  view.^   lor 
guidance  of  the  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
April  1    1969.  issued  a  150-page  report,  but- 
tressed'with    staff    papers,    public    hearings 
etc     to  a  total  length  of  1.197  pages    A  short 
passage  from  the  full  committee  report  brings 
out  Tlearlv    the    Joint    Committees    concern 
about  other  than  fiscal  and  monetary  aspects 
oi  economic  policy. 

While  appropriate  fiscal-monetary  policies 
ure  necessary  conditions  lor  lull  employment 
and  price  stabiUty.  they  are  not  .sufficient  A 
large  role  must  be  played  by  both  » he  public 
and  private  policy-makers  concerned  with 
business  competition  and  concentration_ 
wage-pr,ce  policies,  consumer  protection  and 
even  the  manner  in  which  the  Government 
execu.es    us    own    housekeeping     lunctiom. 
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These  matters  have  generally  been  referred  to 
as  structural  or  micro  elements  In  the  econ- 
omy. Unfortunately,  the  progress  which  we 
were  beginning  to  see  In  these  areas  of  public 
and  private  policy  has  begun  to  be  eroded. 
.  .  .  We  deplore  thta  abandonment  of  con- 
cern /or  the  structural  elements  in  our  econ- 
omy which  hinder  efforts  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  end  inflation.  Close  attention 
to  the  policies  that  affect  the  detailed  struc- 
tural  operation  of  the  economy  is  a  vital  and 
unavoidable  accompaniment  of  appropriate 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  pronil.slng  posi- 
tion from  Which  ecooiomlsts,  politicises,  offi- 
cials, and  administrators  private  and  public 
could  work  toward  a  common  understanding 
of  the  functional  relationships  and  flexible 
frontiers  between  these  three  major  prov- 
inces of  a  modern  democratic  welfare  econ- 
omy. Fiscal  policy  lias  been  an  arrogant 
spouse  of  monetary  policy,  domineering  at 
times  and.  In  a  pinch,  often  of  Us  own  mak- 
ing, throwing  too  heavy  burtirns  and  Inap- 
propriate tasks  on  ita  monetary  mate.  Like- 
wl.se.  the  New  Econcwnlsts  have  been  quite 
cavalier  about  the  rol»  of  the  market  system, 
which,  after  all,  adailnlsters  nct-rly  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  fldw  of  national  wealth. 
But  It  1.S  In  the  instUtitlons  and  practices  In 
that  area  that  they  itilght  llnd  the  Achilles 
heel  of  t^iB  New  Economics  theory  of  hlgh- 
ipccd   growth    without   inllatlon. 

vti 

Latent  In  flscal-mor<etary  theory  and  pro- 
cedures has  been  the  comfortable  a-ssump- 
tlon  of  a  flexibly  comp*tltlve  market  of  small 
or  mcdlum-slzed  units  that  would  elfect 
their  own  Internal  adjistments  when  aggre- 
gate demand  was  maineuvpred  up  to  the 
full-employment  level.  But  our  industrial 
and  commercial  life  to  lay  is.  in  fact,  domi- 
nated by  the  phenomMia  of  Big  Business. 
Big  Labor,  and  Big  Finance.  We  need  wider 
dimensions  of  political  economy  —including 
the  regulatory  as  well  as  the  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  of  Big  Gov  Tinncnt  to  cope  with 
these  facts. 

Since  1887,  the  Federi.l  Government  has 
been  enacting  regulate ry  statutes  desli;;ned 
to  preserve  a  maxlmun 
tion  and  at  the  same 
mum  of  restraint  on  p  Ivatc  enterprise  and 
the  advance  of  tech  lology.  Since  1914 
it  has  been  passing  lei^lslation  to  legitimate 
labor  unions  and  co-ojeratlve  ;\ssociatlons 
of  farmers  for  -oUectlve  bargaining  with  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  cor[>orallons.  As 
matters   now  stand,   the  sl^e.  structure,  and 


of  market  competi- 
Ime  Impose  a  minl- 


ideologlcs  of  these  priv; 
inimical    to   the    theory 
the  New  Economics  for 
economic  growth   withoi 
The  proprietors  of  hot 


ite  cuUectlt  Itics   are 
and    technology    ot 
ichleving  ina.\imiim 
t   inllation. 
I  these  giant  power 


machines  have  devised  a  id  installed  ratchet 


mechanisms   by    which 
scale  competition  Is  con 


he    force    of    large- 
itantly  upward  and 


only  in  extraordinary  ca  es  downward    Man 


agement  sets  its  profits 


limitation  on  sales  volume  rather  than  lower 


them.   Labor  competltlo^i 
competition  of  each  uni( 
the  wage  gains  t,f  other 
ance  of  strikes  and  curt 
than  falling  to  get   ann 


wages  and  fringe  V)encllt  5.  They  need  higher 


targets  and  accepts 


takes  the  form  of 
n  to  at  least  match 

unions,  and  accept- 
lUng  of  Jobs  rather 

lal   Improvement   In 


•  rising  cost  of  llv- 
ind  manufacturers 
Ismg  costs  of  labor 
Id    monetary   meas- 


pay  to  keep  up  with  th 
ing — wltli  merchants 
trving  to  keep  up  with 
and  materials!  Fiscal  i 
ores  U)  pu.sh  agRregnte  Idemaml  to  the  full 
employment  level  feefl  this  inflationary 
mechanism  as  well  as  ihe  productive  proc- 
esses of  iiuUistry. 

A  high-pressure  economic  policy  thus 
creates  the  dilemma  of  rnarktt  power  versus 
market  control.  Mr  NIxim  says  he  will  have 
n3  part  In  wage  and  pi  Ice  controls,  even  In 
the  attenuated  form  o'  guidelines  and  ex- 
ecutive admonition  o-  pressure,  but  he 
opened  up  some  Forest  Reserve  lands  when 


lumber  prices  had  skyrocketed.  He  does  not 
seem  likely  to  t)ecome  a  trust  buster,  but  his 
Department  of  Justice  Is  preostng  cases 
against  prlce-rlgglng  and  collusion.  Other 
means  of  coping  with  the  dilemma  have  not 
so  far  been  unveiled. 

A  second  dilemma  here  to  plague  the 
fourth  chapter  and  subsequent  chapters  o( 
Employment  Act  aspiration  Is  that  between 
the  Immemorial  hatred  of  the  taxgatherer 
and  the  rising  expectations  and  multiply- 
ing needs  of  our  fast-growing  and  urbanizing 
population.  To  be  .sure,  the  capacity  of  our 
technology  and  managerial  skills  to  meet 
those  demands  Is  also  rising,  but  there  Is 
considerable  disparity  In  the  ways  and  places 
In  which  the  higher  productivity  appears  and 
the  ways  and  places  In  which  the  demand 
presses  Power  to  get  to  the  moon  does  not 
alleviate  the  wants  of  low-bracket  taxpay- 
ers A  "tax  revolt"  Is  being  endorsed  by 
enemies  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  by  the  tin- 
reconstructed  rebels  against  welfare  pro- 
grams as  such  — unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
tax  revolt  Is  a  two-edged  .sword  that  can  be 
used  also  to  retard  Industrial  progress  and 
social  Improvement 

The  New  Economists  of  the  last  eight  years 
did  not  serve  their  generation  well  with  their 
prime  emphasis  on  the  dismal  dogma  of  "fls- 
cal  drag"  and  the  pleasant  promise  of  "fiscal 
<lividcnds"  each  year  Leaders  and  people  will 
liave  to  be  re-educated  to  the  duties  of  cltl- 
wn.shlp.  the  enormous  social  needs  of  the  im- 
pending years,  the  difficulties  of  curbing  the 
arms  race,  the  space  race,  and  the  power  of 
the  industrial-military  complex  They  will 
need  to  be  rcdedlcated  to  the  basic  demo- 
cratic principle  that  the  burdens  of  military 
defen.se  and  civil  ad\ancement  must  be 
shared  by  all 

These  two  dilemmas  of  Employment  Act 
fulfillment  are  not  mere  mechanical  malad- 
justments, easily  corrected  with  tools  readily 
at  hand.  They  run  to  the  very  fundament  of 
human  nature  and  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
Thev  will  not  resolve  themselves,  nor  will 
thev  go  away  Just  hecau.se  we  elaborately  Ig- 
n-ire  them  They  need  to  be  faced— now — 
cjurageously — and  as  objectively  as  possible 

PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PROJECT 
ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
Maurice  H.  Stans.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merre,  announced  the  details  of  a  major 
program  to  assist  the  growth  of  minority 
enterprise. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  said  that 
18  corporations  had  pledged  a  minimum 
of  SloO.OOO  each  to  .sponsor  a  minority 
enterprise  small  business  investment 
company,  which  would  in  turn  finance 
minority  business  projects.  The  fundin.i,' 
pledged  by  each  coiporation  will  be 
matched  on  a  2-to-l  basis  by  the  Small 
B:isino.s.s  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  held  a  series  of  hearings 
this  year  on  the  problems  faced  by  the 
minority  entrepreneur.  It  has  become  ap- 
parent that  the  stroatcst  difficulty  at  this 
time  is  obtaining  the  necessary  money 
to  finance  minority  business,  or  for  that 
matter  any  small  business.  Because  of 
budgetary  restraints,  there  is  no  money 
available  for  direct  loans  from  the  Small 
Busine.ss  Administration,  the  major 
s  lurce  of  Government  financing  for  small 
businesses.  At  the  .same  time,  the  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  iTStraints  practiced  by 
the  Federal  Government  have  made  it 
practically  impossible  lo  obtain  commer- 
cial bank  loans  except  at  high  interest 
rates  and  for  short  tenns. 


As  a  result,  small  businessmen  find 
themselves  In  a  squeeze  that  is  especially 
harmful  to  the  minority  businessman. 
The  program  annotmcement  by  the  Sec- 
retfiry  of  Commerce  is  an  Innovative  an- 
swer to  this  predicament.  The  Secretary 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  to 
obtain  Government  funds  to  encourage 
greater  participation  of  the  private 
sector. 

With  this  new  means  of  financing  mi- 
nority business,  I  hope  will  come  In- 
creased efforts  to  communicate  the 
nature  of  the  program  to  potential  mi- 
nority businessmen.  Although  I  do  not 
have  a  complete  description  of  the  mi- 
nority enterprise  small  business  invest- 
ment company  program  before  me.  it 
would  appear  that  there  will  have  to  be 
a  limitation  placed  on  the  Interest  the 
MESBIC  can  charge  if  It  Is  to  meet  the 
present  problem  of  high  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  and  one  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  have  described 
this  program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom   the   New   York  Times.   Nov.   7.    1969) 
Negro   Bvsiness   Is   Assvred   of   Aid;    Stans 

.\NNorNCEs  Plan  To  Make  vp  to  $500  Mu.- 

LioN  .Available  bv  Next  Jine 

I  By  Paul  Delaney  1 

Washington,  November  6. — The  NIxcn  .Ad- 
ministration announced  today  a  plan  to 
make  up  to  $500-milllon  available  by  next 
June  to  finance  Negro  business  opportunities. 

Maurice  H.  Stans.  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
unveiled  details  of  the  program  Project 
Enterprise,  at  a  news  conference.  It  Is  the 
Admini3tratlons  first  major  program  to  aid 
black  capitalism. 

The  Secretary  said  that  18  large  and  small 
corporations  had  pledged  a  minimum  of 
$150,000  each  to  sponsor  a  Minority  Enter- 
prise .Small  Business  Investment  Company, 
which  in  turn  would  finance  bnsiness  proj- 
ects of  members  of  minority  groups. 

The  funding  will  be  on  a  2-to-l  basis,  with 
the  Ciovcrnment  doubling  the  amount 
pledged  by  each  corporation. 

PROSPECTS    FOR    FUNDS 

"The  amaunt  of  money  available  by  next 
June  could  be  over  ?500-mi;ilGn.  but  it  would 
take  longer  than  June  to  get  It  Into  the 
hand->  of  minorities."  Mr   Stans  said. 

The  Secretary  set  a  goal  of  100  small  busi- 
ness m;  estment  companies  by  next  Juno. 

"The  potential  venture  capital  available  to 
minority  businessmen  eventually  can  run 
into  a  blHlwn  or  more  doll.irs  when  the  Me.s- 
blc  program  Is  fully  Implemented,"  he  said 
"I  hope  we  can  have  more  than  500  of  them." 

He  .=  ald  that  $15-mllllcn  was  available  Im- 
mediately to  pay  the  Oovcrnment's  share. 
The  funds  are  part  of  $300-mil'lon  an- 
nounced earlier  to  be  available  for  grants, 
loans  or  loan  guarantees  to  aid  minorities. 
Some  ?225-mlllion  more  would  come  from 
pri\ate  business  and  banks,  he  said. 

Under  the  plan,  each  of  the  private  cor- 
p(jratlans  would  establish  a  small  business 
lnve^tmcnt  company  with  $150,000  mini- 
mum capital,  to  be  matched  2  to  1  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  with  the 
money  to  be  used  to  underwrite  black  busi- 
nesses 

"The  18  Mesijics  announced  today  Include 
a  wide  range  of  industrial  and  financial  cor- 
porations, some  in  combination  with  civic 
and  minority  groups."  Mr.  Stans  said. 

"Bitslness  recognizes  that  this  Is  a  prac- 
tical, effective  means  by  which  It  can  help 
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meet  the  capUal  and  fa^cV^  needs  ^of^ml- 

rhelJUnTi^mres^".  Who  need  t.ls  kind 

"'Hr^iesse'd  t^.T'L  businesses  would  be 

-■rir  rntfrpre  P=^r  Td^- 
for  American  business  c°rp°ra    ons^and  or^ 

-o-ips"?:  demUr  ie  S^^ningn-  and 
?.eir^«ectlveness  in  meeting^o- o^^^-  n^^ 

Tu^e^T.Zl':^'s  oined  and  operated  by 

""^T^;r°f I's'Sflca'nVmajor   program   to 

--" -^HrL^e  T^rt^r  ^bV-S 
r"rrcan?who\\e  eager  to  participate  in  the 

-^r'b^^rrnir^^^cap^;: 

■"k^^mln  ^-slnLr'^^^es^m^^tC^  an^ 

modified   to  increase   aid   to  minority 
"^Mr^'sTans  said  that  one  company  has  al- 

-"  g  x^-irN^r-o^  C-oVp^^a^-^. 

°^  Tni  s^ml^t  foTcern  set  "P  ^  -inomi- 
enterorlse  investment  company  that  financed 
3S  minom;  businesses,  ranging  from  a  print- 
ing company  to  a  soul  resL-iurant. 

Mr.  Stans  said  that  Areata  had  150  ..ppU 

"Thri7  other  sponsor.,  pledging  to  set  up 
thi  new  investment  companies,  were  P  oneer 
ProDcr-les  New  York;  Varian  Associates.  Palo 
Lw  CaUf  :  Hartford  National  Corporation 
w.^t'ford  Flour  Corporation.  Los  Angeles. 
raJo'hns^on"^  Son.'lnc.  H-ine  Wis.  n- 
ternatlonal  Industries.  Beverly  Hills.  Cair 

Also  Ph  Hips  Petroleum  Compan3^  Bartles- 
viltrokla  Prudential  Insurance  Company. 
M»^;.rfe  Sam  Wvlv  Foundation,  Dallas:  U.S. 
caoltal'  Corporation.  Cincinnati:  Baltimore 
Co^munuy  investment  Company.  Ba  t^more. 
Miguel  Hidalgo.  SBIC,  O^'"-^"'^,'  5*^ Jles" 
naLo  ;----Lnr'^El"'pas';-'  Fofs^h 
g°[.r'Economic  ?,eveiopment  Corporation^ 
*-'"  •  c  ,  „  ■Mr-  Nitional  Council  for 
Winston-Salem.  N.C  .  Nauou*'  wn.;hineton 
Equal  Business  Opportunity,  Wash.ngton. 
and  Fait  Ltd..  Boston. 


Several  SBICs  «^tually  were  seeklngU)  he^P 
minority  businessmen  prior  to  t^e  ««»  an 
^uncement  by  the  Commerce  Departmen^B 
Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprtse  several 
weeks  back  that  It  would  push  the  concept 
of  minority  enterprise  companies^  One  of 
these.  Areata  National  Corp..  Menlo  P*rk 
calif  was  termed  by  Mr.  Stans  as  a  model 
lor  the  present  program.  Areata  received  Its 
SBIC  Ucense  from  the  SBA  in  August  1968 
and  currently  has  investmenu  in  30  minor- 
Ity-owned  firms 


IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov   7.  1909] 

ADMINISTRATION  Pl-ANS  INVESTMENT  COMPA- 
NIES FOR  MiNOBiry  Business:  Stans  o.ays 
^ocRAM   To   generate    $225    Million    To 

^NANcI    FIRMS    OWNED    BV    MINORITY    MEM- 
PERS 

WASHINGTON  -Commerce  Secretary  Stans. 
ofl^rmg  evidence  that  the  Nixon  black  cap  - 

talism^rogram  has  ^'^^  .'^,|^.^""^^^L,'i^y 
nounced  plans  for  an  initial  18  minoruy 
enterprL  small  business  investment  com- 

''Tlfalso  predicted  the  minority  enterprise 
nrocram  would  generate  an  additional  $225 
miUion  in  backing  lor  minority  businessmen 

^-Llke''  'he'  'regular  Government-licensed 
small  business  Investment  companies  known 
arsBICs  minority  enterprise  smaU  business 
mveMtSenr  companies  are  eligible  for  two 
loll  rs  in  Federal  financing  for  every  dollar 
of  privately  invested  capital.  The  small  con- 
cerns in  which  minority  ^"^"P^i^?  f""^^^; 
nies  and  SBICs  Invest  also  are  eligible  for 
bank  loans  90'^  guaranteed  by  the  Small 
p.nsiness  Administration. 

unlike  an  SBIC.  however,  a  minority  enter- 
prise company  is  intended  only  to  finance  nd- 

noritv  entrepreneurs.  ^'^"'^'"^^'°'^\JZ^n 
ablv  will  only  break  even  or  show  a  loss  on 
?hl'r  operations.  Mr.  Stans  told  a  news  con- 
ference SBIC  organizers,  by  contrast,  usually 
expect  to  make  a  profit. 
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MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANCE  HOPED 

Commerce  officials  are  counting  on  minor- 
ity enterprise  companies  to  expand  the  man- 
aKement  assistance  currently  available  to  mi- 
nority entrepreneurs.  Each  investnient  com- 
pany would  have  Its  own  small  siaH  and  also 
would  be  expected  to  draw  on  the  expertise  of 
7tl  sponsors  and  local  volunteer  accountants 
and  attorneys. 

Mlnoritv   entsrprise   companies   also   ha^^e 
the    advantage    of    pyramiding    a    relatuely 
modest  Government  outlay  into  a  substan- 
tial pool  of  new  funds  for  minority  business^ 
A^umlng     that     the     '"vestment     company 
backers   put  up   the  """imum   $150.0W   al- 
lowed, their  company  then  could  seU  $300. 
000   of   its   lO-to-15-year   debentures   to   the 
SBA   The  combined  funds  would  be  Invested 
la'smaU    companies    (up    to    a    ceiling    lor 
each    portfolio    company    equal    to    20,,     oi 
the  investment  company's  private  cap  tal.  or. 
m  this  example.  $30,000  for  each  sniall  firm  . 
The  small  firms  in  turn  could  "se  the  invest- 
ment  as   their  20^.    equity   '=°"^''""°''   '° 
secure   SBA-backed    bank   loans— or.    in   alK 
$1  8  million  of  bank  financing  for  a  grand 
total^    $2,250,000  in  potential  financing  lor 
each  minimum-Size  minority  enterprise  small 
business  investment  company. 

The  $225  million  figure  used  by  Mr.  Stans 
IS  based  on  the  expectation  that  100  mml- 
mum-capital  investment  companies  wlU  be 
n  exis^nce  by  June  30.  1970.  Only  «30  mi  - 
lion  of  the  total  would  represent  the  Go^- 
ernmenfs  investment,  with  the  balance  sup- 
plied by  private  business  and  banks. 

BROKE    BUDGET    BtTREATJ  FEEEZE 

In  launching  the  program.  Mr.  Stans  first 
had  to  overcome  a  Budget  Bureau  feez^  on 
SBIC  funds  that  was  in  effect  for  more  than 
fwo  years  because  of  war-imposed  spending 
:s°rictlons.  The  Commerce  Secretary  ..^n 
White  House  clearance  for  an  Initial  $15 
rnll  ion  to  fund  minority  enterprise  small 
business  investment  companies  during  the 
cur  en  fi  ?al  vear  that  began  July  1.  He  made 
u  clear  at  the  press  conference  that  an  addi- 
tional $15  mllUon  would  be  available  when 

"  m\1ie  18  sponsors  described  by  Mr.  Stans 
as°  aling  submitted  letters  of  Intent  to  op^ 
crate  investment  companies.  11  are  Pm  ate 
concerns  These  include  Hartford  National 
C°  r^  a  bank  holding  company  in  Hartford. 
ColSi.:  Fluor  Corp.,  Los  An|eles;  S  ,C^  John 

^?^etnf^.^^arS^.pa  »:h3l 
:rn=ta?es  P^arAurc^.rPron^eeVp^rop- 

'e^ie'f  c" .  aVew  York  ^o'-l-^/^-Prdam' 
♦  erralional  Industries.  Beveriy  Hills.  Calil.. 
xrs  Caoiial  Corp.,  Cincinnati  and  Goronado 
Stfte  B^anK.  El  Paso,  together  with  certain 
private  investors. 


A  PERMIT  FOR  THE  NOVEMBER  15 
MARCH 


Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  Justice  De- 
Smenfs  decision  to  refuse  to  grant  a 
permit  for  a  parade  ro^te  along  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  for  the  November  15 
new  mobilization  march. 

I  have  publicly  stated  that  I  will  not 
personally  support  the  march  unless  I  am 


convinced  that  its  organizers  are  t^ 
every  possible  precauUon  that  it  vmi  oe 
conducted  overall  in  a  peaceful,  orderly 
S  dignified  fashion.  I  am  sUU  not  con- 
Snced  that  these  condiUons  Have  been 

""^iie  issue  of  the  permit,  however  is 
separate  from  the  question  of  support  for 

'^Ame"can  citizens  have  a  clear  cor^U- 
tutional  right  tx)  come  to  the  Nations 
capital  to  demonstrate  f  ^^  draa^Uc 
fashion  that  they  oppose  the  Govern 
r^nts  policy  on  a  Particular  issue^More- 
over  Pennsylvania  Avenue  has  ^een  the 
?raditional     rout*     for     parades     and 

"'f  ^derstand  the  administration  is 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  vlo- 
lenc?  I  am  too.  and  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the   potential   dangers   involved  in   the 

""  n't^he  administration  denies  a  permit 
for  an  appropriate  route  acceptable  to 
the  organizers  of  the  march,  this  wm  riot 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  violence.  It  wiU. 
Sad  increase  it.  It  wUl  engender  a 
suuluon  similar  to  that  -tuch  ^'^cm'rf 
in  Chicago  in  the  summer  of  1968  ^^^ere 
the  citv  bv  denying  a  permit  for  the 
vSe  of  Grant  Park,  made  a  violent  con- 
frontation inevitable. 

By    denying    the   permit   for   such   a 
route    the  administration  will  create  a 
clear   and  serious  danger  that  a  large 
number  of  demonstrators  ^^/ll  ^"^"^P^.^^ 
take  that  route  anyway.  If  this  occurs, 
the  use  of  force  v^ill  become  inevitable 
and  our  National  Capital  will  be  marred 
bv  violence  and  bloodshed, 
'l  fullv  recognize  that  if  the  permit  is 
granted  there  stUl  will  be  danger  of  v-io- 
fence  by  a  minority  o^  P^ticipanU  in  the 
march   The  way  to  deal  with  this  risK. 
however  is  not  lo  escalate  the  likelihood 
of  a  violent  confrontation  by  denying  the 
permit  and  attempting  to  bar  the  route 
altogether.  The  sensible  course  is.  rather 
to   grant   the  permit  and   to   have   the 
necessary    security    forces    available    to 
deal  with  any  disorders,  if  they  occur^ 

Accordingly.  I  have  sent  a  letter  today 
reauesting  him  to  reconsider  his  denial 
of  a  Sn^t  for  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
route:  and  that  he  either  grant  a  permit 
for  that  route  or  for  an  alternate  route, 
such  a^  that  along  Constitution  Avenue 
wliich  is  acceptable  to  the  organizers  of 
the  march. 

Mr  President  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  KoveMBER  7.  1969. 

The  Hcnorable   John   N.   MrrcHELL. 
Attornci,  General  of  the  United  States. 
Wishington.  DC. 

DE^H  MR  ATTORNEY  GENERAL;  I  am  dceplv 
concerned  about  the  Justice  ^P^'^^^^'l 
decision  to  refuse  to  grant  a  permit  for  a 
parade  route  along  Pennsylvania  Avent^e  for 
?ne  November  15th  New  Mobilization  March, 
"l  have  publicly  stated  that  I  will  n°t  P"" 
sonally  support  the  March  ""less  J  am  con 
vmced  tiiat  lis  organizers  are  taking  e^er> 
possible  precaution  that  it  will  be  conducted 
overall  in  a  peaceful,  orderly  and  dignified 
fashion  I  am  still  not  convinced  that  these 
conditions  have  been  met. 

The  issue  of  the  permit,  however.  Is  sepa 
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rate  from   the  question  of  support  for  the 
March. 

American  eltlzeos  have  a  clear  Conatltu- 
tlonal  right  to  come  to  the  Nation's  capital 
CO  demonstrate  in  a  dramatic  fashion  that 
they  oppose  the  gfovernment's  policy  on  a 
particular  Issue  Moreover.  Pennsylvania 
.^venue  has  been  the  traditional  route  for 
parades  and  marches 

I  understand  the  Administration  u  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  violence  I 
:im  too.  and  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  poten- 
flal  dangers  Involved  In  the  March. 

If  the  Administration  denies  a  permit  for 
an  appropriate  route  acceptable  to  the  or- 
ganizers of  tjhe  March,  thl.s  will  not  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  violence  It  will.  Instead, 
increase  It.  It  will  engender  a  situation  simi- 
lar to  that  which  occurred  in  Chicago  in 
the  summer  of  1968.  where  the  city,  by  de- 
nying a  permit  for  the  use  of  Grant  Park, 
made  a  violent  confrontation  inevitable 

By  denying  the  permit  for  such  a  route, 
the  Admlnlstlratlon  will  create  a  clear  and 
serious  danger  that  a  large  number  of  dem- 
onstrators wiai  attempt  to  take  that  route 
anyway.  If  this  occurs,  the  use  of  force  will 
become  Inevitable,  and  our  national  capital 
will  be  marred  by  violence  and  bloodshed 

I  fully  reoDgnlze  that  if  the  permit  is 
granted  there  still  will  be  danger  of  violence 
by  a  minority  of  participants  In  the  March. 
The  wa^-to  deal  with  this  risk,  however,  Is 
n»t  to  esealajte  the  likelihood  of  a  violent 
confrontation  by  denying  the  permit  and 
attempting  to  bar  the  route  altogether  The 
sensible  course  Is.  rather,  to  grant  the  permit 
and  to  have  the  necessary  security  forces 
available  to  deal  with  any  disorders,  if  they 
occur 

Accordingly,  I  respectfully  request  Uuit 
you  reconsider  your  denial  of  a  permit  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  route;  and  that  you 
either  grant  a  permit  for  that  route  or  for  an 
alternate  route,  such  as  that  along  Consti- 
tution Avenue,  which  is  acceptable  to  the 
organizers  of  the  March 

Those  of  us  who  have  .supported  the  Octo- 
ber 15th  Moratorium  and  other  peaceful 
demonstrations  will  continue  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  ensure  that  the  dem- 
onstrations on  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  ol 
November  will  be  conducted  in  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  this  Nation 
Sincerely, 

CHABI.KS    E     GOODELI, 
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RURAL  SOCIAL  TRENDS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  Chan- 
cellor Homer  L.  Hltt.  of  Louisiana  State 
University,  in  New  Orleans,  has  brought 

to  my  attention  an  article  written  by 
Prof.  T.  Lynn  Smith  of  the  University 
of  Florida  and  published  in  the  Inter- 
national Social  Science  Journal.  Profes- 
sor Smith  is  a  well-known  sociologist 
with  a  longstanding  interest  in  rural 
affairs.  He  taught  for  many  years  at 
Louisiana  State  University  in  Baton 
Rouge  and  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
university's  program. 
Professor     Smith's     article,     entitled 

Some  Major  Current  Rural  Social 
Trends  in  the  United  States  of  America," 
deals  with  what  he  calls  the  "rapid, 
deep-cutting,  drastic  social  change" 
ivhich  is  occurring  in  the  Nation. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  every- 
thing he  says,  his  exploration  of  this 
subject  does  reflect  my  own  long-term 
concern  about  the  changes  taking  place 
in  ou^'  countryside  since  the  end  of 
World  war  II.  His  findings  document 
the  trends  that  we  have  all  known  to  be 
taking  plaoe.  I  think  the  article  is  wortJiy 


of  the  attention  of  all  who  are  Interested 
in  our  changing  agricultural  pictiu^  and 
problems.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  RiCord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows . 

Some  Major  Current  Ritral  Social  Trends 
in  the  uwtted  states  or  america 
(By  T    Lynn   Smith) 
This    article    endeavours    to    Identify    and 
portray   a  few   of   the   major  social   changes 
or  trends  at  present  under  way  In  the  rural 
portions  of  society  In  the  United  States.  It 
Is  written  at  a  time  in  which  rapid,  deep- 
cutting,   drastic   social    chHURe   Is   the   order 
of  the  day  throughout  all   parts,  rural   and 
urban,  of  the  most  populous  nation  in  the 
Western  hemisphere   Indeed  It  seems  fair  to 
characterize    the    present    ii.s    a    tumultuous 
period  in   which   the  forces   and   factors  In- 
ducing change  and    progress'  are  greatly  In 
the  ascendancy  over   those  making  for  in- 
stitutionalization   and   stability    throughout 
the    fifty    States    and    the    federal    district 
which   make   up    the   Union     Prom    the   Ca- 
nadian border  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Mexican   border,   from   the   Atlantic   to  the 
Paclflc,   and   in   Alaska   and    Hawaii   as   well. 
Innovation  presses  sharply  upon  the  heels  of 
innovation  in  so  many  asi>ects  of  the  social 
structure  and  in  so  miiny  of  the  social  proc- 
e.sses  that   the    rules   of   the   game'   \indergo 
serious  modinciitions  even  while  a  single  gen- 
eration   of    people    are    at    .society's     gaming 
table  •  The  components   (cultural   trait'    and 
courses  of  action),  the  combinations  of  var- 
ious degrees  of  Intricacy  (cultural  complexes 
and  activity  patterns),  and   the  Intlnlte  va- 
riety of  soclo-cultural  svstems  and  .sub-sys- 
tems are  all  In  a  state  of  flux. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  satisfactory  manner  of 
viewing  and  summarizing  the  rnore  impor- 
tant changes  in  a  large  and  highly  diverse  so- 
ciety such  as  that  of  the  rural  parts  of  the 
United  States  I  have  found  It  useful  for  my 
own  purposes,  however,  to  focus  attention 
upon  the  principal  soclo-cultural  systems 
that  may  be  considered  as  the  second  high- 
est level  of  social  Integration,  or  those  which 
are  outranked  only  by  the  all-embracing 
general  soclo-cultural  system  of  the  society 
Itself 

Fourteen  of  the  socio-cultural  svstems  of 
the  second  order  that  I  identify  are  as  fol- 
lows:   (a)    the  size   of   the   landholdlngs    or 
estates,  and  what  Is  generally  synonymous 
with  it  In  the  United  States,  the  size  of  the 
farms,  or  the  highly  Institutionalized  societal 
entity  whose  several  varieties  are  designated 
by  such  names  as  a  system  of  family-sized 
farms,  hacienda  system,  a  plantation  system. 
a  system  of  peasant  proprietorships,  and  so 
on:    {b)    the  tenure  system;    ic)    the  system 
of  land  surveys  and  titles;  (d)  the  system  of 
agriculture,  or  the  highly  standardized  and 
value-laden  ways  in  which  people  go  about 
securing  products  from  the  soil;   (e)  the  type 
of  farming,  or  the  combination  of  crop  and 
live-stock  enterprises  used  in  a  given  farm 
business;  (f)  the  family,  kinship,  and  domes- 
tic system;    (g)    the  educational  system:    ih) 
the   maglco-rellgious   system;    (1)    the   polit- 
ical, governmental,  and  public  administra- 
tion system;   (J)  the  class  and  caste  system; 
(k)  the  system  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation;   il)    the  credit  system;    (m)    the 
marketing    system;    and     in)     the    locality- 
group  system.'   In   this  article  attention  Ig 
devoted    to    the    changes    currently    taking 
place  in  four  of  these  major  divisions  of  rural 
society  in  the  United  States,  namely,  the  size 
of  the  farms,  the  type  of  farming,  the  sys- 
tems of  agriculture,  and  the  class  system". 

THE  SIZE  OF  FARMS 

Drastic  change  in  the  size  of  the  farms  Is 
one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  current  social 
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trends  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 
United  States.  Likewlee  It  Is  one  of  the  mast 
misunderstood  and  erroneously  Intrepreted 
of  all  the  changes  in  American  society.  Tliere 
afe,  however,  certain  baelc  facts  which 
should  be  taken  Into  account  by  anyone  at- 
tempting to  understand  or  to  set  forth  the 
nature  of  what  is  happening  In  this  Impor- 
tant feature  of  the  nation's  rural  social  org.i- 
nlzallon;  and  if  this  Is  done  the  diversity  oi 
the  propositions  to  which  any  validity  mH\ 
be  attached  Is  greatly  reduced.  Among  tlic^c 
facts  are  the  following  statistical  data 

1.  The  amount  ol  land  In  farms  ha.s  m.t 
changed  greatly  In  recent  decades.  According 
to  the  Information  available  In  the  vurioiis 
reports  of  the  United  States  Census  at  Agri- 
culture. Irom  a  total  of  990.111,984  iicre.s  in 
1930.  It  rose  slowly  to  1.123,507.574  .acres  in 
1959.  and  then  dropped  otf  slightly  to  1  110  - 
18'',000  acres  In  1964. 

2.  purliiK  the  same  period  the  number  of 
plare.s  classified  us  larms  fell  frnm  6.295  10.1 
in  1930  to  3,710.504  In  1059  and  to  3.157.857 
in  1964  This  halving  of  the  number  of  farms 
with  the  total  area  In  farms  changing  very 
little,  produced  a  rise  in  the  average  amount 
of  land  per  farm  from  157  acres  in  1930.  to 
303  acres  in  1959.  and  to  362  In  1964.  The  size 
of  farm  as  measured  by  area,  therefore,  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1930.  and  the  trend 
to  larger  units  continues. 

3.  This  rise  can  be  very  misleading,  how- 
ever, unle.ss  one  also  takes  into  account  the 
size  of  farms  as  measured  by  the  number  ol 
workers  engaged  in  agricultural  activities 
and  the  changes  m  the  number  of  workers 
per  farm.  This  can  be  done  by  using  the  com- 
pilations made  monthly  by  the  Crop  Re- 
porting Board  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  According  to  this 
source,  the  average  monthly  number  ol 
workers  on  the  farms  of  the  United  States 
was  12.497.000  in  1930,  fell  sharply  to 
7,104.000  lor  the  flve-year  period  1958-62.  and 
dropped  to  only  6,110,000  In  1964.-  Thus  de- 
spite  the  fact  that  the  average  farm  in  the 
United  Slates  contained  more  than  twice  as 
many  acres  in  1964  as  was  the  case  in  1930. 
the  average  number  of  persons  actively  en- 
gaged In  the  work  fell  from  20  per  farm  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period  to  1.9  at  its  close 
4  Finally,  any  propositions  as  to  what  Is 
happening  to  the  size  of  farms  In  the  United 
States  that  are  advanced  should  not  rest 
upon  the  assumption  that  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  numbers  of  farm  labourers  are 
available  to  furnish  the  manpower  needed 
for  the  various  types  of  endeavours.  According 
to  the  compilations  made  by  the  Crop  Re- 
Dorting  Board,  the  average  monthly  number 
of  hired  workers  on  farms  was  3,190,000  In 
1930.  This  numijer  had  fallen  sharply  to 
1.907,000  in  1959  and  to  1,604,000  In  1964. 
039  during  the  first  year  in  the  .series  and 
0  38  during  the  last  one 

Taken  together  all  of  these  facts  certainly 
must  mean  that  farming  In  the  United  States 
continues  to  be  fully  as  much  a  family  enter- 
prise, and  perhaps  even  more  so.  tlian  was 
the  case  in  1930.  The  farm  operators  and 
their  wives  continue  to  do  all  the  work  of 
managing  Increasingly  large,  complex  and 
highly  commercialized  businesses,  and  they 
themselves  also  perform  the  great  bulk  of 
tasks  required  in  the  conduct  of  their 
enterprises 

These  facts  also  make  it  evident  that  sev- 
eral million  of  the  smaller  of  the  farms  ui 
operation  In  1930  subsequently  have  been 
Incorporated  into  larger  units,  thus  swelling 
the  average  number  of  acres  per  farm  and 
cutting  the  total  number  of  farms  by  almost 
one-half.  Data  to  Indicate  precisely  the 
changes  in  the  number  of  farms  of  less  than 
fifty  acres  are  presented  in  another  section  ol 
this  paper 

The  facts  do  not  preclude  the  thought  that 
In  a  few  sections  of  the  nation,  and  to  a 
limited  extent,  the  huge  corporation  farm, 
operated  by  a  hired  manager  and  dependent 
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upon  large  numbers  of  unskilled  and  poorly 
?,^d  labourers,  may  be  waxing  in  Importance^ 
Unfortunately  the  materials  on  farm  labour 
collected  in  connexion  with  the  P^J^^^^^^^l""- 
sus  of  agriculture  must  be  considerably  ex- 
panded and  tabulated  in  more  nie«^  "g^^' 
'.  avs  before  this  topic  can  be  explored  In  the 
detail  It  deserves.  On  the  basis  of  the  Infor- 
mation that  IS  available  however,  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  report  of  the  United 
sLc  census  o,  Agr,culturc  1964  does 
much   to   put   this   entire   matter  In  proper 

perspective:  „-,- 

^  Expenditures  for  hired  farm  labor  were 
reported  lor  one-half  of  the  farms  In  1964. 
However,  more  than  62  per  cent  o'  - 
I  these]  had  an  expenditure  of  less  than  $500 
and  these  farms  accounted  for  only  5  percent 
of  the  total  expenditure  for  hired  farm  labor 
fcr  all  farms.  Approximately  45.000  farms 
with  an  expenditure  of  $10,000  or  more  ac- 
counted for  more  than  one-half  of  the  hired 
farm  labor  expenditure  for  all  farms. 

'About  one-third  of  the  expenditures  for 
hired  farm  labor  were  on  farms  In  Calif ornia. 
Florida,  and  Texas  ' 

In  1964  in  these  three  States  the  number 
of  farms  on  which  ten  or  more  regular  hired 
labourers  were  employed  was  ;i£  follows:  Caii- 
fo-nla  2  241:  Florida,  1.051;  and  Texas,  813. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  few  other  of  the 
agricultural  £t.Ues  in  the  Union,  the  compar- 
able flRures  are  119  for  Illinois,  94  for  Indi- 
ana 46  for  Iowa,  68  for  Minnesota,  94  for 
Missouri.  181  for  Ohio,  and  137  for  Wis- 
consin.' 

TYPE     OF    FARMING 

A  type  Of  farming  denotes  the  specific  en- 
terprises   or    combination    of    enterprises    of 
which   a   given   larm   business   is  comprised 
Tlie   types   range   all    the   way   from   general 
farming,  in  which  the  farm  operator  carries 
on  a  wide  range  of  crop  and  live-stock  enter- 
p'l^es  and  in  which  no  one  of  them  plays  a 
dominant  role  in  his  farming  activities,  to 
the  various  kinds  of   monoculture,  such  as 
wheat   farming,   cattle   ranching   or   tobacco 
culture,  in  which  a  single  enterprise  accounts 
for    practically    all    activities    on    the    larm. 
plantation  or  ranch.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  traditional  types  of  farming  in 
the  United  States  are  general  farming,  the 
corn-hog-beef-cattle      variety,     dairy      hus- 
bandry, cotton  culture,  wheat  growing,  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  cattle  ranching,  the 
production  of  citrus  fruits  and  the  nce-beef- 
caltle    combination    of   enterprises.    Each    of 
these  has  been  the  central  feature  of  a  highly 
symbiotic   and   intricately   integrated  sccio- 
cultural  system  which  has  determined  to  a 
large  extent  the  ways  of  life  and  labour  of 
the   people  involved   in  it.  At  present  these 
various  types  of  farming  are  undergoing  radi- 
cal changes,  although  It  Is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  common  denominator,  if  any,  which 
would  enable  us  to  elaborate  the  formula  or 
depict  the  model  that  would  be  applicable  to 
all     Tlierefore.    we    merely    comment   briefly 
upon  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in 
two  of  them 

General  farming 

General  farming  Is  definitely  on  the  way 
out   in   the   United   States.   Historically    the 
use  of  the  general  property  tax  as  the  basis 
for    supporting    tinlversal    public    education 
and  many  other  locally  organized  and  sup- 
pL^rted  services  made  it  necessary  for  farmers 
to  produce  for  the  market  rather  than  to  con- 
centrate upon  any  kind  of  a  •live-at-home 
combination  of  .agricultural  activities.  With 
the   coming   of   the   New   Deal  of  President 
Fr.anklln   D.   Roosevelt    (beginning   In    1933) 
the   various   farm   programmes   and   agricul- 
tural subsidies,  which  have  continued  In  one 
form  or  another  to  the  present  day,  have  had 
the  same  eHect.  There  is  no  programme  for 
general  farming,  or  any  combination  of  en- 
terprises. The  benefits  are  available  only  in 
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connexion  with  the  production  of  one  spe- 
cific commodity.  In  effect  this  P°l  =y  P^'^^'l 
izes  the  general  farmer  and  benefits  the  one 
Who  engages  In  some  type  of  monoculture  or 
highly    specialized    combination    of    enter- 
prfses   AsT result  there  has  been  a  preclpl- 
lous  decline  of  general  farming  in  the  United 
States   especially  since  about  1940.  This  may 
be   illustrated   very   well   by   ^^^\}''^J^.^- 
pened  in  three  places,  two  farms  in  ConeJ^ 
county,   Colorado,  and  one  ranch  in  Tlerra 
Amarlila,  New  Mexico,  which  I  have  known 
inumatelv    for   the   last   f.f.y   year^   During 
my   bovhbod   and  on   Into   the   1930s,   al     of 
these    establishments    once    were    the    loca- 
tions for  a  broad  range  uf  enterprises  'nC;Ud- 
ing  the  production  of  potatoes,  the  growing 
of  wheat    the  making  of  large  amounts  of 
alfalfa  and  other  kinds  of  hay,  some  dairying, 
the  growing  of  garden  peas  for  the  market^ 
the    production    of    lettuce,    the    making    of 
large   home   gardens,    and   important   beef - 
cattle,  hog,  and  poultry  enterprises.  During 
the  months  in  which  this  article  was  under 
preparation  I   revisited  each   of  these  long- 
familiar  scenes.  At  present  the  oP^ator  of 
one   of    the    farms    grows    only    alfalfa    aiui 
other    forage    crops,    on    irrigated    land,    of 
course,  whfch  he  feeds  to  cattle   bought  as 
calves  and  sold  after  a  year  or  two  for  ship- 
ment to  the  feed  lots   where  the  fattening 
process   is   completed.   The   operator   of   the 
other  farm  follows  a  comparable  pattern^ex- 
cept  that  he  himself  keeps  *  ^^^^11  herd  of 
Hereford  cows  In  order  to  produce  the  caUes 
to  which  the  alfalfa  and  other  fornge  crops 
he  grows  are  fed   This  year  his   feeders   have 
already  been  sold  to  a  feed  lot  in  Ohio  for 
finishing.   There  are  no  milk  cows,  hogs  or 
chickens  on  either  of  these  farms,  and  hardlv 
ftrace  of  a  vegetable  garden  The  New  Mexico 
rancher   In  turn,  has  eliminated  all  types  of 
activity  on  his  establishment  except  the  care 
of  a  small  herd  of  beef  cattle,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  some  hay  crops  to  help  carry  them 
fhrough  the  long,  cold  winters    His    ncome 
now  comes  entirely  from  the  sale  of   feeders 
to  the  operators  of  the  feed  lots. 

That  the  changes  on  these  three  P'-^ces  are 
bv  no  means  unique  Is  demonstrated  rather 
clearlv  bv  the  data  showing  the  changes  be- 
tween  1940  and   1964  In  the  proportions  ol 
the  farms  in  the  United  States  having  ce*- 
taln   designated   enterprises.   Thus   the   per- 
centages of  all  larms  having  specified  enter 
nrlses  in  1940  and  1964.  respectively,  are  as 
follows:    milk   cows.   76.2   and   36.0;    hogs   or 
nigs      61.8    and     34.3;     chickens     aged     four 
months  or  more.  84.5  and  38.4;  corn  for  gram, 
67.9   and   43  8;    Irish   potatoes.  43.1   ai^d  9.8 
sweet   potatoes.   19.1   and  9.8;    vegetables  for 
home  use.  78.9  and  64.9;  apple  trees.  29..  and 
3  5:   and  pear  trees,  15.8  and  2.4." 

Corn-hog-beef-cattle  type  of  farming 
In    many    ways    the    corn-hog-beef-cattle 
combination  of 'enterprises  which  has  dom- 
inated life  and  labour  throughout  the  great 
•corn  belt'  (including  the  States  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana. Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  the  most  popu- 
lous and  productive  parts  of  Missouri.  Min- 
nesota. South  Dakota.  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
as  well)   has  been  the  most  effective  type  ol 
farming    ever    developed    by    mankind.    Cer- 
tainly it  is  largely  responsible  for  the  'image 
of  the  thrifty,  industrious,  productive  Ameri- 
can farmer  that  has  prevailed  in  the  United 
States  and  to  some  extent  abroad.^  it  long 
has  yielded  a  far   greater   return  per   man- 
year  "for  those  participating   in   agricultural 
activities  than  any  other   type   of   farming 
in  the  United  States,  the  people  who  form 
part  of  this  socio-cultural  system  enjoy  the 
highest  average  levels  and  standards  of  liv- 
ing of  any  large  segment  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  the  nation  and  there  Is  much  reason 
for  considering  that  the  system  ItseU  has  pro- 
vided much  of  the  'thrust-  which  has  revo- 
lutionized the  ways  of   extracting  Pro<itict8 
from    the    soil    in    the    course    of    the    last 
century." 


The    highly    symbiotic    system    Itself    was 
originated    in    Kentucky    «nd    Ohio    about 
1810   and   once   implanted   in  the   rich   soils 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys     t  grew 
and  waxed  in  importance  until  about  1960  • 
Its  essen-aal   nature   has   never  been   stated 
more  succinctly   than   was  done  by  Thomas 
Nixon  Carver,  noted  Harvard  economist,  him- 
self born  and  reared  on  an  Iowa  farm^^'l^" 
wrrtf      -OA-ine    to   the    practice    cf    allOT^ing 
hogs  to  fatten  on  'ihe  droppings  of  corn-fed 
caule.    pork   came    to   be,    in    a   tneas^re^    a 
bv-product    of    the    becl-producine    indus- 
try^'    However,    almost    a    hundred    years 
earlier  a  highly  systematic  Kentucky  planter 
and  writer  on  agricultural  subjects  specltied 
exactly  how  his  farm  manager  was    o  apPiv 
the  nractice  of  having    the  hogs  follow  the 
leers'  m  the  maximum  utilieatlon  of  home- 
grown corn;    '  and  the  results  of  the  pains- 
taking  work   at   the   Iowa   Agricultural   Ex- 
per  mcnt    Station    in    which    it    was    deter- 
m'Td  that   in  120  days  of  feeding,  an  aver- 
Tge  pig,  following  two  steers,  picked  up  the 
equivalent   of  312   pounds  of  corn     - 

smce    about    I960,    however,    tWs    rather 
general    and   long-effective   type   of   farming 
U  "umg  way  before  the  forces  of  division  of 
abour    specialization  and  very  costly  appli- 
cations of  science  and  engineering,  mcreas- 
S  farmers  in  the  corn  belt  are  special- 
zing  in  the  production  of  beef  or  of  pork, 
and  even  in  the  production  of  corn  and  so% 
beans  Tt  present   those   fattening  hogs  are 
reiving  less  upon  the  gastric  processes  of  cat- 
Ue   and   mor^  upon   equipment    for   mixing 
various  components,  in  order  to  prepare  corn 
or  use  by   the  pigs;    and   formula  feeds   in 
which   as   many   as   twenty   components   are 
rncluded  also  are  taking  the   place  of  corn 
on  the  cob  or  that  which  has  been  shelled 
m     he   fattening   of   beef   cattle.    Moreover, 
arpe   new,  ultra-modern  feed  lots  are  sprlng- 
ng  up  m  the  area  that  extends  from  west- 
ern Texa^  to  northern  dorado  and  western 
Nebraska.  The  men  responsible  for  these  are 
making'   use  of   the   latest  developments   in 
me  fiaking  of  milo  and  other  sorghums  in 
he   c^duct   of   systems    Icr   fatten  ng   beef 
cattle    that,   for   the   first   time   in    the    his- 
tory of  the  united  States,  is  offering  severe 
competition   to  the   corn-belt   P^of^"^^7^^° 
beef   It  seems  likely  that  the  old-stvle  corn- 
hoV-beef-cattle  type  of  farming  is  reaching 
the  end  of  its  course. 

THE  WAYS  OF  FARMING 

In  many  respects  the  tremendous  improve- 
ment in  the  ways  o!  larmmg.  or  the  system 
Tagr  cu  ure,  used  by  American  farmers  m 
o  def  to  secure  crop  and  live-stock  proaucU 
from  the  soil  is  the  most  ^Pectacular  of  ah 
the  rural  social  trends  in  the  now  highly 
industrialized  United  States.  Moreover,  if 
viewed  from  the  historical  standpoint,  the 
search  for  new.  less  laborious  and  more  effi- 
cient tools,  implements,  machines,  vehicles. 
Sources  of  power,  means  of  controlling  weeds^ 
fmmzers.^nd  also  ^^J  -^^^^^  }!^r.Zl 
varieties  of  plants  and  breeds  of  U^e-stock 
and  poultry,  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the 
industrialization  of  the  nation  and  not 
merely  a  result  of  it. 

Except  for  limited  efforts  in  what  is  n.w 
the'south-western  part  of  the  country^  where 
a  Spanish  cultural  heritage  formed  the  Chan 
nels  in  which  human  activities  flowed  unti. 
a^ut  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centtiry. 
the  ways  of  farming  transferred  to  what  i= 
now    the   united   States   were    thc^e   alreadj 
ncrfected    to   a  high   degree   in  France,   the 
Netherlands  and  the  Umted  Kingdom^  TTiis 
means   that   from   the   very   first   American 
farmers   had   a   plough   with   a   metal   point 
Lnd    were    equipped  \ith    the    rno-ldboard^ 
the   horse   collar   and    consequently  the   use 
of  a  horse  as  a  draft  animal,  and  the  fotir- 
wheeled   farm    vehicle.    Building    upon    this 
biLe    the    agriculturists    of    the    Ohio    and 
Mississippi  valleys,  as  the  middle-class  oper- 
ators of  substantial  family-sized  farms,  made 
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discovery  after  discovery,  Improvement  after 
Improvement,  In  all  aspects  of  agriculture 
and  animal  husbandry  until  by  1940  they 
had  by  far  the  most  advanced  manner  of 
farming  that  the  world  had  ever  known.  Of 
tremendous  Importance  In  this  remarkable 
development  was  the  fact  that  millions  of 
'land-hungry'  immigrant  farmers  carried  and 
literally  poiired  Into  the  great  soclocultural 
crucible,  which  was  the  American  mldweRt, 
all  of  the  knowledge  about  soils,  crops,  ani- 
mals and  cultural  practices  that  had  been 
gained  by  the  peoples  of  the  UnU<-d  Kingdom, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  the  Scandi- 
navian countrle$  prior  to  1910.  Only  In  the 
south  did  improvement  In  the  ways  of  se- 
curing crop  and  animal  products  Rreatly  lag 
There  a  system  of  larqe  landed  estates,  the 
monoculture  of  cotton  plantation  and  the 
tobacco  plantations  (and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
that  of  the  rice-  and  sugar-cane  plantations) 
and  slavery  perpetuated  a  system  of  hoe  cul- 
ture not  entirely  imllkc  that  which  still  pre- 
vails m  Immenste  portions  of  the  world.  Even 
after  the  freelrtg  of  the  slaves,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  semlf-servlle  labour  system  known 
as  share-cropplhg  kept  the  entire  area  In  a 
developing'  sta^e  in  which  the  excessive  use 
(or  waste)  of  human  labour  through  a  sys- 
tem of  hoe  culiure  prevailed  almost  unchal- 
lenged imtll  ab<iut  1930 

By  1910  thrctughout  all  of  the  northern 
and-westera-patts  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, the  stage  *'as  fully  set  for  the  burgeon- 
ing of  a  mechahlzed  or  motorized  system  of 
farming.  In  fact,  long  before  that  many  en- 
deavours had  b»en  made  to  adapt  the  steam 
engine  (which  already  was  furnishing  the 
power  for  the  gigantic  operation  of  threshing 
the  bountiful  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley 
and  rye)  to  the  Jobs  of  ploughing  .md  level- 
ling. But  all  of  tlhls  changed  when  the  petrol 
motor  was  adapted  for  use  in  the  farm  trac- 
tor Thereafter,  -within  a  couple  of  decades 
in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  the  horse 
and  mule  gave  way  to  the  combustion  engine 
as  the  source  of  power  for  the  machines  and 
Implements  used  for  all  processes  on  the 
farm  from  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed 
to  the  harvesting,  processing  and  transporta- 
tion of  the  products.  Moreover,  Just  as  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  railways  had  replaced  the  legs  of  the 
animals  themselves  In  carrying  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep  to  the  markets.  Irom  about  1926 
onwards  the  motor  truck  wrested  this  tre- 
mendous Job  of  transportatlun  from  the  rail- 
ways. 

Larger,  lighter,  stronger,  more  eflBclent 
ineces  of  machinery  and  equipment  have 
been  the  order  of  the  d.iv  from  1910  to  the 
present,  but  there  also  has  been  another 
important  guiding  principle;  and.  if  they 
wished  to  sell  their  produc!,s.  the  designers 
and  manufacturers  have  had  lo  keep  this 
uppermost  in  their  inliuls  Irrespective  of  how 
large,  complicated  .md  expensue  the  individ- 
ual tractor  or  .iit.ichment.  and  irrespective 
of  the  ways  in  whirh  the  implements  were  to 
be  combined  so  .is  to  perforin  more  than  one 
operation  at  a  time  ($iK'h  ,is  ploughing  seed- 
ing and  fertilizing  I  with  the  various  pieces 
of  equipment  .ittachetl  to  the  tractor  in  tan- 
dem lashion,  the  iniuchuie  or  the  combina- 
tion of  them  sliDUld  require  only  one  man  to 
operate  it.  In  other  words,  the  imperative  has 
been  to  direct  the  improvement  of  all  the 
ways  of  preparing  the  soil,  cantrolllng  the 
weeds,  t.iking  the  harvest,  processing  the 
product  for  stor.ige  or  for  sale,  and  trans- 
porting things  to  .md  Irom  tiie  market,  so 
h.it  the  farmer  himself,  the  farmer  .md  some 
member  of  his  family,  or  at  most  the  farmer 
.uul  one  hired  asslst.uit.  could  perlorm  .ill  of 
-he  .ictlvUles  Involved. 

Nor  have  the  Improwments  been  limited  to 
those  in  which  the  motors  and  implementa 
work  on  the  land  itseaf  (the  tractor  and  Its 
many  attachments)  or  in  the  barns  and 
ot.ibles  (the  milking  machines,  belts  for  dls- 
'ributlng  food  to  live-stock,  equipment  for 


preparing  mixed  feeds,  and  so  on) .  At  present 
the  use  of  the  aeroplane  has  long  passed  the 
stage  In  which  It  was  harnessed  to  farm 
tasks  such  as  spreading  Insecticides  or  fungi- 
cides. Already  to  a  substantial  degree  It  is 
being  used  in  the  chemical  control  of  weeds, 
the  application  of  fertilizers  and  even  for  the 
sowing  of  the  seeds. 

The  results  of  the  development  of  this 
mechanized  and  motorized  system  of  agri- 
culture are  there  for  all  to  see  By  1968,  a 
mere  three  million  farmers,  aided  only  by 
their  wives  and  children,-  and  less  than  a 
million  and  a  half  hired  hands  (consider- 
able numbers  of  whom  were  their  own  chil- 
dren to  whom  wages  were  p.ildi,  or  no  more 
than  one-seventieth  of  the  world's  farmers, 
are  producing  bounteous  amounts  of  food, 
feed,  fibre  and  other  raw  materials  for  a 
highly  industrialized  society  of  about  200 
million  persons  in  addition  to  large  .imounts 
for  sale  abroad,  and  unprecedented  quanti- 
ties for  distribution  gratis  to  the  victims  of 
hunger,  lamlne,  and  malnutrition  in  many 
other  p,irts  of  the  world. 

CHANGF..S    IN    IHT    CLASS    STRUlTVRf 

An  abrupt  decrease  in  the  numbers  and 
proportions  of  lower-class,  and  lower-mld- 
dlc-clas«  farm  families  is  perhaps  the  most 
momentous  and  consequential  of  the  recent 
social  trends  In  the  agricultural  sections  of 
the  United  States.  Tills  began  in  1933  with 
the  initiation  of  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt's  "New  Deal":  It  swelled  In  Impor- 
tance immediately  before  and  during  the 
Second  World  War:  and  it  reached  climactic 
dimensions  between  1950  and  1960.  At  pres- 
ent the  trend  has  pretty  well  run  its  course, 
primarily  because  the  vast  majority  of  thoee 
who  once  were  the  nation's  agricultural  la- 
bourers and  small  farm  oijerators  have  al- 
ready transferred  their  residences  from  the 
rural  to  the  urban  districts. 

Prior  to  1933  In  the  United  State*,  farm 
labour  i  including  share-cropping,  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  heavily  populated 
cotton-producing  sections  of  the  southern 
region)  and  subsistence  farming  on  small 
establishments  located  In  economically  mar- 
ginal or  submarglnal  areas  were  the  activities 
of  last  resort  for  persons  who  for  any  reason 
were  unable  to  compete  successfully  In  more 
rewarding  agricultural  pursuits  or  in  non- 
agricultural  endeavours.  Together  the  two 
constituted  the  marginal  Industry,  or  the 
places  in  which  those  who  were  'crowded 
out"  of  other  typyes  of  employment  could 
and  did  hnd  ways  of  gaining  some  kind  of 
a  livelihood.  As  late  as  the  great  economic 
depression  which  reached  Its  most  extreme 
stage  in  1932,  for  example,  millions  of  i>eople 
fled  the  nation's  cities  for  the  rural  districts 
and  especially  for  the  least  productive  parts 
of  the  same    ' 

All  of  this  was  drastically  changed  as  a 
result  of  the  welfare  legislation  which  formed 
the  very  heart  of  Roosevelt's  "New  Deal."  In 
effect  the  welfare  rolls  .soon  began  to  replace 
farm  labour  of  all  t>T)es,  including  share- 
cropping  and  subsistence  1  arming,  as  the  na- 
tion's marginal  Industry.  Moreover,  because 
of  the  way  in  which  the  welfare  prograrrunes 
were  organized,  those  who  sought  to  lienetit 
fully  from  many  of  the  features  of  public 
assistance  found  It  necessary  to  establish 
their  residences  in  or  near  the  seats  of  the 
various  counties  and  preferably  in  the  larger 
urban  centres  •'  This  and  related  factors  pro- 
duced a  mass  movement  of  persons,  largely 
those  of  lower-class  and  lower-mlddle-class 
status,  from  the  farms  to  the  cities  in  the 
years  from  1933  on.  and  this  huge  migration 
has  profoundly  changed  the  class  structure 
of  rural  society  In  the  United  States. 

Even  in  this  short  article  It  is  essential  to 
present  some  of  the  data  upon  which  the 
above  Keneralizations  are  based.  Consider 
first,  in  this  connexion,  that  the  rural-farm 
population  of  the  United  States,  that  Is,  the 
persons  living  in  rural  territory  on  tracts  of 


land  that  are  classified  as  farms,  dropped 
precipitously  from  30,157,513  In  1930  to 
13,444,898  In  1960  During  the  same  period 
the  non-white  (predominantly  Negro)  por- 
tion of  this  category,  almost  exclusively  those 
of  lower-class  status,  fell  from  4,931.268  to 
1,593.098.' 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
has  estimated  that  "from  1940  to  1964.  there 
was  a  net  transfer  of  approximately  17  mil- 
lion persons  from  larm  to  non-farm  resi- 
dence ",•'  and  If  the  years  1934  to  1940  were 
Included  the  total  undoubtedly  would  be 
more  than  20  million 

That  the  vast  majority  of  the  persons  und 
families  involved  in  this  mass  transfer  were 
of  :ower-  or  lower-mlddle-class  status  also 
can  be  demonstrated  rather  conclusively 
In  the  first  place  It  is  easily  shown  that 
the  seml-.servlle  system  of  share-cropping 
has  almost  disappeared  from  the  scene.  This 
system  was  Introduced  about  1868.  shortly 
after  the  freeing  of  the  Negro  slaves  and  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War,  when  It  was  found  that 
cash  wages  would  not  elicit  regular  work 
from  the  freed  men;  and  It  waxed  steadily 
in  importance  until  1933.  with  hundreds  o'l 
thousands  of  families  of  white  people  Join- 
ing the  ex-slaves  and  their  descendants  In 
Its  demeaning  way  of  life.  Thus  In  1930  there 
was.  according  to  the  census  enumeration, 
a  total  of  776.278  share-croppers  In  the 
southern  region  of  whom  383.381  were  whites 
and  392.897  were  non-whites  (Negroes).  By 
1959  the  total  had  fallen  to  121.037,  of  whom 
47.650  were  classified  as  whites  and  73.387  as 
non-whites).'  Subsequently  the  Bureau  ol 
the  Census  abandoned  the  use  of  the  cate- 
gory ol  share-croppers  as  such,  and  placed 
the  few  that  remained  in  1964  with  those 
classified  as  .share  tenants  The  number  In 
this  combined  category,  however,  fell  from 
248,039  in   1959  to  146,633  In    1964. 

A  part  of  the  human  drama  reflected  In 
these  cold  statistics  Is  conveyed  In  a  letter 
to  the  editor  which  was  published  In  the 
September  1968  Issue  of  the  Farm  Journal. 
a  national  magazine  published  In  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  and  now  In  Its  ninety- 
second  year.  The  editor,  who  might  very  well 
have  begun  such  a  series  some  thirty  years 
earlier.  Introduced  the  communication  under 
a  caption  Who  Should  Peed  the  Poor?'  and 
placed  It  first  Item  In  the  section.  The  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

■.\re  farmers  really  responsible  for  the 
rural  poor,  as  some  'poor  leaders'  and 
ixjlitlclans  claim? 

'Many  Southern  farmers  already  are  carry- 
ing a  heavy  share  of  the  load.  For  example, 
the  ilUttraie  father  of  one  of  our  tenants 
(Share-cropper)  lamllles  is  not  capable  of 
driving  our  new  eight-row  tractors.  With 
chemical  farming,  we  no  longer  need  them 
as  hoe  hands.  But  he  has  ten  children  and 
two  Illegitimate  grandchildren,  for  whom 
we  have  compa.sslon  and  have  tried  to  help 
"My  dilemma:  Am  I  morally  obligated  lo 
feed  these  people  from  here  on?  Or  should 
I  advise  ihf'in  to  go  to  town  and  pet  ou 
v.  el  fa  rev 

"Larry  Woodard,  Arkansas' 
The  problem  posed  was  important  enough 
to  the  editor  to   cause   him   to  publish   the 
following  invitation: 

Since  many  farmers  are  m  the  oame 
dilemma,  we  would  like  readers'  opinions  un 
who  shotild  be  responsible,  what  is  bei-u; 
done  and  what  should  be  done  to  help  the 
rural  poor?' 

Prom  what  has  been  said  above.  It  ,should 
be  apparent  that  the  dilemma  ol  this  par- 
ticular planter,  and  the  Invitation  to  discuss 
similar  ones  In  the  pages  of  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal, come  after  the  changes  have  been  at 
work  for  several  decades  and  have  pretty 
well  run  their  course.  If  the  average  family 
of  share-croppers   Is  assumed   to   consist   of 
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R  n^rsons  and  not  14  as  In  the  case  men- 
L^JT^ve,  between  1930  and  1964  this 
grou^aUe  Included  about  3  5  ™"»°»  ?^ 
those  who  made  the  migration  from  farms 
S  mi«  aud  towns.  The  exodus  of  the  share- 

hoppers  alone  has  P'0^^'^^''^,\^l'°l°S^, 
change  In  the  class  structure  of  the  den^l? 
^ulated  rural  districts  of  the  southern 
^iTTn  area  which  In  1960  stUl  contain^ 
44  percent  of  the  rural-farm  population  of 
the  United  States.  ,»,„,„ 

Leet  someone  think  that  the  former  share- 
croppers  may  have   remained   In   the   rural 
area?  as  w^gl  hands  or  as  small  subsistence 
farmers,  let  us  next  consider  the  facts  that 
the  numbers  In  both  of  these  categories  like- 
IIL  have  fallen  precipitously  during  recent 
decades.  Thus  the  comprehensive   materials 
Sphered    monthly    by    the    Crop    Reporting 
loard  of  the  United   States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Indicate   that  the  monthly   av- 
erage  number  of  workers  on   the  farms  of 
tTe^umted  States  fell  from  12,733,000  for  the 
year  1935  to  4,903,000  for  the  twelve  months 
ending   In  August   1967.   During   this   period 
the  number  of  farm  operators  and  the  unpa^ 
members   of    their    families    decreased    from 
9  855  000  to  3,650.000,  and  that  of  the  hired 
Workers   (which  includes  considerable  num- 
bers of  the  children  of  the  farmers  them- 
Llves)   fell  from  2,878,000  to  1.253,000.-  The 
decrease  In  family  workers  reflects,  of  cours^ 
the  decline  in  the  number  of  share-croppere 
and  the  unpaid  members  of  their  families 
but  the  number  of  hired  /^botarers   fell  by 
56  5   per   cent;    and   this   alone   Is  Indicative 
of  a  transfer  of  three  or  four  million  persons 
of  lower-class  status  from  the  agricultural 
to  the  non-agricultural  portions  of  American 
society  during  the  period   under  considera- 

nnallv    some  consideration  of  the  drastic 
reduction    in   the    number    of    oP^ators    of 
small  farms  is  also  required.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  share-croppers,  the  persons  involved 
did  not  merely  change  from  one  tenure  cate- 
gory to  another  and  remain  In  the  agrlcul- 
iural  districts.  Unlike  the  share-croppers  and 
the  hired  workers,  however,  they  can  hardly 
be   assigned  to  lower-class  status.  The   fact 
that  they  exercised  the  managerial  function, 
were  responsible  for  the  decisions   affecting 
their  farming  activities,  places  them  in  an 
entirely  different  social  position  from  those 
who   never    shoulder   the   responsibilities   of 
management.  Therefore,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  incomes  of  most  of  them  were  low,  they 
are  properly  classified  as  being  of  lower  mid- 
dle-class status.  The  classifications  employed 
in  the  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture 
being  as  they  are,  one  must  choose  between 
three   possibilities   in   drawing   the   line   be- 
tween "small  farmers"  and  those  in  the  next 
higher   category.   These   are   below    10   acres 
below  50  acres,  or  below  70  acres.  For  present 
purposes  we  have  chosen  the  second  of  these, 
knd  consider  operators  of  farms  of  less  than 
50  acres  In  size  to  fall  in  the  lower-middle- 
class  category. 

In  1935,  exclusive  of  what  then  were  the 
territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  J ^e  Census 
of  Agriculture  enumerated  a  total  of  almost 
2  700  000  farms  of  less  than  50  acres:  and  in 
1964  including  the  new  states  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  there  remained  only  820.000  agricu  - 
tural  and  pastoral  establishments  of  this 
size  Of  the  decrease  of  1.680.000  farm  oper- 
ators shown  in  these  figures,  probably  as 
many  as  700.000  are  the  share-croppers  al- 
ready taken  into  account.  Even  so,  however, 
these  data  unquestionably  show  a  "eme-i- 
dous  displacement  of  the  farmers  of  lower- 
middle-class  status,  perhaps  by  about  1.200- 
000  heads  of   households,  or  some  6.000,000 

''^Bv'summing  the  three  estimates  presented 
above  v^^  arrive  at  a  total  of  about  13.000.000 
persons  of  lower-  and  lower-middle  class 
status  involved  In  the  mass  transfer  of  popu- 
lation from  the  farms  to  non  agricultural  dis- 
tricts during  the  period  between  1935  and 
1965. 


In  an  endeavour  to  determine  roughly  the 
extent  to  which  the  mass  movement  Just 
analysed  has  affected  the  class  structure  of 
^lety  in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the 
^l^d  States,  the  following  procedures  were 

rc='nsrusr^  f  f^-» 

renresent  the  same  number  of  famines,  yu, 
the  number  of  hired  farm  workers  Is  wn- 
sfderedTo  represent  one-half  that  number  of 

amUles:  (c)  all  f"'^'"  1^^°^?^^^ clL  catl- 
crooners  are  assigned  to  the  lower-class  caw- 
/orv  (d)  a-,  operators  of  farms  of  less  than 
M  acres  in  size,  with  the  exception  of  the 
share-cappers,  are  placed  in  the  lower-mld- 
dle-class category;  and  (e,  «»  ^ed  ^'be! 
farms  ol  50  acres  or  more  are  classified  as  oe 
ing  above  lower-mlddle-class  status.  On  this 
iTa'sls  the  following  are  ^^e  changes  In  the 
class  structure  of  rural  socletj  in  tne  agri 
cu^ural   sections   of   the   United   States   be- 

^"rThf 'numbir'of  agricultural  families 
fell    fTom  S.350   in    1935    to   3,938,857   in 

'"'fLower-class  agricultural  families  dropped 
,n  number  from  2,215.278  in  l^^  to  781,- 
000  in  1964  or  Irom  26.8  per  cent  to  19^8 
Tr  cent  of  the  toUl.  (The  total  for  1964 
rncludes    an    extremely    liberal    estimate    of 

'%°°LC-mTd°drc"ais  agricultural  fami- 
lies f^Tn  number  from  1,918,148  in  1935  to 
780,015  in  1964.  or  a  decrease  of  Irom  23.2 
r>er  cent  to  19.8  per  cent  of  the  total. 

4  Families  ranked  as  being  above  lower- 
mlddle-class  status  declined  in  number  from 
rU7.924  m  1935  to  2,377.842  In  1964.  but  on 
the  relative  basis  they  '^creased  from  49.9 
per  cent  to  60.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Finally  it  seems  essential  to  mention  that 
the  urban  problems  generated  by  the  mov^ 
ment  of  millions  of  people  of  lo^er-cla^s 
^alus  from  the  farms  to  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  uXd  States  are  so  massive  that  even 
journalists  and  publicists  "^J^TmustrT- 
gorles  exhibit  concern  about  them.  IHustra 
five  of  this  is  this  quotation  from  an  editorial 

m  the  daily  Florida  ^■"^""^"I'T^  °^^?f^,X's 
ville,  Florida,  ol  23  September  1968.  Big  cities 
are  caught  In  the  vlsegrlp  of  decreasing  rev- 
enues aid  "high  cost  citizens''.  F°^.example^ 
Baltimore  has  only  27  per  cent  of  Majylf^d  s 
population,  but  71  per  cent  of  the  states 
welfare-dependent  children.' 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  United 
States  the  forces  bringing  about  change  cur- 
rently are  greatly  In  the  ascendancy  over 
mose  mal^n^  forltabllity  and  institutional- 
ization This  is  illustrated  by  what  has  hap- 
pened since  1935  in  four  of  the  most  impor- 
?ant  features  of  rural  social  o'-g^'i^^^X 
namely  to  the  number  and  size  of  farms,  the 
ty^o^  farming,  the  ways  in  which  farrnes 
and  animal  husbandrymtn  go  about  extract- 
ing products  from  the  soil  and  the  class 
structure  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the 
Sv  The  number  of  farms  has  fallen  to 
less  than  one-half  its  magnitude  in  \9Si>. 
and  th^  Size  of  the  average  ^-niji^  more 
than  doubled,  but  agriculture  and  stock- 
raismg  sua  remain  largely  family  enterp"s«^ 

Generll  farming  as  such  ^  V^t^Pt^^ftvoe 
the  most  part,  and  even  such  a  general  t>pe 
as  Uie  corn-hog-beef-caitle  combination 
Twhich  brought  agricultural  renown  and 
nrosoerity  to  the  great  corn  belt  of  the 
Unued  States  for  over  a  century)  is  giving 
way  to  highly  specialized  tJ^pes  of  ^""1  or- 
ganization and  management.  Even  in  1935 
fhroughout  most  of  the  United  States  there 
emalned  only  a  few  rehcs  of  l^^e  cuUure  and 
other  labour-devouring  ways  of  '■jesthng 
products  from  the  soil;  but  by  1968  with  very 
fewexceptions  (of  which  the  large-scale  pro- 
duction Of  vegetables  in  par^  '^JJ'ZTt  no- 
Californla  supplies  some  of  .the  most  no- 
torious examples),  hand  or  "stoop     labour 


performed    by    large    n""^^«"„'^^,^°"^  "f. 
workers  has  been  replaced  by  effective,  ultra- 
modern machines   and  implements  powered 
^V^trol  and  electricity.  By  1965  there  were 
aire^y  102  tractors  for  every  100  workere  on 
Amertlan  farms,  and  this  does  not  include 
ti^  hundreds  of  thousands  of  self-propelled 
grain  and  bean  combines,  corn  P'ckers^  cot- 
wn  pickers,  and  6o  on.  Even  the  aeroplane  Is 
at  present  used  to  sow,  fertilize  and  sp  ead 
lnsk:tlcldes    and    fungicides   on    "^"l^^^  «^ 
acres   Which   only   a   few  decades   ago   were 
Sed    exclusively    by    equipment    powered 
bv    draft   animals.   Partly    a£   a    re^y^ase   to 
the  improved  system  of  agriculture,  and  to 
a  large  extent  as  the  cause  ol  it.  many  niil- 
Uons  of  farm  labourers  and  small  ^u»>sl«tence 
farmers  have  left  rural  districts  and  larmmg 
activities  and  taken  up  residence  in  the  na- 
tion's cities  and  to«-ns.  By  the  m^l>°"^  they 
have  found  the  welfare  rolls  to  be  a  subst  - 
tute   for  the   economically   marginal   actlvi- 
tiel  they  once  carried  on  in  agriculture.  As 
a^esuR  there  has  been  a  profound  change 
in  the  class  structure  of  society  in  the  agri- 
cultural  portions  of   the  United  States.  In 
1935.  according  to  certain  criteria  describ^ 
in  this  paper,  the  line  separaUng  the  lower 
from  the   middle  part  of  the  middle  socio- 
economic class  divided  the  agricultural  fam- 
ilies into  two  almost  exactly  equal   propor- 
tions   49.9  per  cent  being  below  it  and  50.1 
per    cent   above.    By    1964    however,   so   pro- 
nounced  have   been   the   changes,   the  eanie 
criteria   indicate   that  only  39.6  per  cent  of 
the  families  were  below  that  line  and  that 
60  4   per   cent   above   it.    Moreover,   those   of 
strictly  lower-class  status  fell  from  26.7  per 
cent  to  only  198  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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PUBLIC  INTERJST  DEMANDS  ADE- 
QUATE PROTECTION  FROM  TANK- 
ER AND  OIL  INTERESTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  October  8,  1969,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  86  to  0,  passed  B.  7,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Act.  The  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, the  distingTiished  Junior  Senator 
from  Maine  <  Mr.  Muskie  ) ,  and  the  other 
members  of  that  subcommittee  labored 
on  this  legislation  for  more  than  2  years. 
They  are  to  be  commended  on  the  out- 
standing results  they  produced. 

The  bill  is  at  present  being  considered 
in  conference.  Very  important  differences 
exist  between  the  bill  which  the  Senate 
unanimously  passed  and  the  bill  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  How- 
these  differences  are  resolved  in  confer- 
ence will  affect  all  taxpayers.  In  addi- 
tion, it  Is  of  vital  concern  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  live,  or  own  property, 
along  our  Nation's  shorelines. 

Among  the  most  critical  differences 
are  those  pertaining  to  the  terms  for  de- 
termining legal  responsibility  and  limits 
of  financial  liability  of  owners  of  oil 
tankers  and  others  responsible  for  spills 
that  cause  pollution.  We  in  the  Senate 
approved  relatively  strict  terms  for  de- 
termining legal  responsibility  for  damage 
resulting  from  such  pollution,  and  com- 
paratively high  limits  of  financial  lia- 
bility for  owners  of  the  ships  involved. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  House  bill  cre- 


ated relatively  loose  and  inadequate 
terms  for  determining  negligence  and 
established  low  limits  of  financial 
liability. 

The  control  of  pollution,  particularly 
by  oil  spilling  from  tankers  or  from  off- 
shore drilling  operations,  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  importance  and  urgency  to  all 
of  us  who  are  concerned  lest  our  beauti- 
ful seacoasts,  beaches,  and  shores  may 
soon  become  filthy  stretches  of  oil  slick, 
dirt,  and  grime.  This-  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  occur. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  assure 
that  those  who  cause  such  pollution  be 
required  to  make  adequate  financial 
restitution  for  cleaning  it  up.  Our 
beaches  and  shores  belong  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. They  are  not  the  private  dumping 
grounds  of  owners  of  oil  tankers  and 
offshore  drilling  operators. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  colleagues  serv- 
ing as  Senate  conferees  will  stand  firm 
for  the  liability  provisions  which  we  In 
the  Senate  approved.  We  cannot  afford 
to  wait  until  a  terrible  disaster,  such  as 
the  Torrey  Canyon  disaster,  afflicts  our 
shores  before  taking  action  to  provide 
for  reasonable  and  orderly  compensa- 
sion  for  those  who  might  suffer  damage. 
I  firmly  believe  that  oil  companies  and 
the  oil  tanker  industry  can  and  must 
find  the  insurance  that  will  be  necessary 
to  protect  them  against  those  limits  of 
liability  which  Senator  Muskie  tind  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee  considered 
minimally  essential  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can public.  I  also  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  individual  property  own- 
ers are  entitled,  in  the  event  of  oil 
spills,  to  recover  adequate  damages 
against  the  tanker  owner  on  terms  other 
than  simple  negligence. 

It  is  grossly  unfair  that  a  beach-front 
homeowner  should,  in  the  event  of  an 
oil  spill  from  a  vessel  with  which  that 
property  owner  has  absolutely  no  con- 
nection, be  required  to  prove  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel 
In  order  to  be  able  to  recover  damages. 
The  approach  to  this  problem  which  we 
in  the  Senate  took  is  proper,  not  only 
from  an  economic  point  of  view,  but  is 
essential  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public  interest.  The  huge  oil  companies 
owning  large  fleets  of  tankers  and  the 
insurance  companies  insuring  ocean- 
going vessels  will  certainly  flght  these 
proposals  every  inch  of  the  way.  How- 
ever, If  adequate  protection  by  law  is 
not  provided  now,  when  the  giant  oil 
tankers  are  just  beginning  to  make  their 
appearance,  it  will  be  infinitely  more  dif- 
ficult to  enact  adequate  legislation  once 
the  shipping  industry  and  the  oil  indus- 
try have  grown  accustomed  to  the  cost 
savings  they  realize  from  the  lower  levels 
of  financial  responsibility  and  terms  of 
liability. 


ADDITIONAL    ALABAMIAN    CASUAL- 
TIES IN  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record  the  names  of  942 
Alabama  servicemen  who  were  listed  as 
casualties  of  the  Vietnam  war  through 
October  3.  In  the  period  from  October  4 
through  November  5,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  notified  eight  more  Alabama 


families  of  the  death  of  loved  ones  in  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  casualties  to  950. 

I  wish  to  place  the  names  of  these 
heroic  Alabamlans  in  the  permanent 
archives  of  the  Nation,  paying  tribute  to 
them,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama, for  their  heroism  and  patriotism. 
May  the  time  not  be  distant  when  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  more  of  these 
tragic  lists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  the  names  and  the 
next  of  kin  of  the  eight  Alabamlans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
LWT  or  Casualties  Incukbid  bt  U.S.  Mili- 

TAIIT    PeRSONNIX    PSOM    THK    STATI    OF    AUi- 

BAMA  IN  Connection  With  the  Contuct 
IN  Vietnam.  Octobee  4  Theouoh  Novem- 
bee  3.  1969 

arut 

First  Lt.  Walter  J.  Hogane.  hubeand  of  Mrs 
Barbara  L.  Hogans.  203  Scott  Street,  Tuske- 
gee.  36088. 

Sgt.  Robert  Kennedy.  Jr..  son  of  Mrs.  Jettle 
M.  Kennedy.  2852  28th  SUeet  North.  Bir- 
mingham. 35207. 

Sp.  S.  Adrian  A.  Akins.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ollls  B.  Aklns.  506  Mound  Avenue.  CordOT«. 
35650. 

Cw.  3  Ferman  B  Hodges,  husband  of  Mrs 
Mitzle  D.  Hodges.  240  Howard  Drive.  Garden- 
dale.  35071. 

MARINE   CORPS 

Pfc  Claude  E,  Ellard.  Jr..  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Claude  E.  Ellard.  Sr..  1280  West  Carlton 
Acres.  Mobile. 

Pfc.  Stevie  Taylor,  son  of  Mr.  Roy  Taylor. 
1727  14th  Avenue  South,  Birmingham. 

Pfc.  Michael  K.  Price,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bruce  K.  Price.  Route  2.  Jemison. 

Pfc.  William  L.  Dawes,  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Legrand  Dawes.  Jr..  8512  2nd  Avenue  South. 
Birmingham. 


UNITED  STATES  HAS  BEEN  A  PARTY 
TO  EARLIER  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CON- 
VENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  deadlock  over  the  ratification  of 
human  rights  treaties  by  the  United 
States  has  not  always  existed.  Due  to  ex- 
treme delay  in  ratification  of  these  con- 
ventions, the  impression  that  the  United 
States  has  never  been  a  party  to  a  hu- 
man rights  treaty  has  been  created.  Al- 
most unconsciously,  many  have  simply 
assumed  that  since  we  have  never  rati- 
fied a  human  rights  treaty,  there  Is  no 
precedent  or  real  imperative  for  action 
now.  This  is  a  serious  misconception 
which  needs  immediate  clarification.  We 
have  been  parties  to  previous  human 
rights  treaties. 

We  are  an  adherent  to  a  Convention  of 
Slavery  which  was  first  proposed  dur- 
i;-g  the  administration  of  President  Coo- 
lldge.  and  which  was  ratified  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  during  the 
administration  of  President  Herbert 
Hoover.  We  are  also  a  party  to  a  Conven- 
tion on  the  Nationality  of  Women  which 
was  ratified  during  the  administration  of 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Thus,  we  are  not  breaking  new  ground. 
We  are  now  proposing  that  the  United 
States  enter  into  an  agreement  which 
has  no  precedent.  In  the  words  of  Arthur 
Goldberg,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations: 
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We  are  proceeding  in  that  very  honorable 
bipartisan  tradition  of  manifesting  concern 
on  the  part  of  our  country  with  the  question 
of  human  rights. 

Unfortunately  we  have  been  proceed- 
iHR  very  slowly,  if  at  all.  in  recent  years. 
We  have  let  our  great  tradition  of  leader- 
ship in  the  human  rights  field  lapse.  We 
have  been  content  to  give  lipservlce  in- 
.siead  of  leadership  to  the  movement  to 
promote  expanded  human  rights.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  fallen  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Newly  developinf? 
nations  which  once  looked  to  us  for  in- 
spiration and  leadership  in  organizing 
their  governments,  now  view  us  with 
quiet  contempt.  The  hypocrisy  of  our 
position  firows  .stronper  each  year  as  the 
gulf  between  our  words  and  our  actions 
to  promote  human  rights  grows  wider. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  to  reeain  our 
once  lofty  position  as  the  leader  in  the 
human  rights  field  is  now.  By  ratifying 
the  three  human  rights  treaties  concern- 
ing forced  labor,  the  political  rights  of 
women,   and   genocide,    we   would   once 
again  seize  the  initiative  in  thus  impor- 
tant field  and  provide  the  world  with  a 
clear  demonstration  of  our  renewed  de- 
termination to  support  fundamental  hu- 
man rights.  The  costs  of  ratification  are 
very  small ;  the  benefits,  however,  to  our 
international    standing    would    be    very 
great    Here  is  an  opportunity  to  regain 
much  of  our  lost  standing  in  this  field 
with  little  sacrifice  on  our  part.  The  time 
for  action  is  now.  Let  us  start  moving  to- 
ward ratification  as  soon  as  iwssible. 
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VIETNAM— AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 


Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Vice 
President,  together  with  an  open  letter  to 
demonstrators,  with  respect  to  the  war  m 
Vietnam.  ^^      ,  ..   ^ 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  ^  .  , 

Glf.n    Ellyn.  Ill  . 

October    2S.    1969. 
Tlie  Vice  President  of  the  U.nited  States. 
Waslungton.   DC. 

SIR-  As  the  mother  of  n  son  killed  in  Viet 
Nam.  most  people  simply  assume  that  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  those  Americans  who  ad- 
vocate peace  at  imy  pnce.  immediate  with- 
drawal. :md  complete  capitulation.  They  also 
assume  that  I  am  in  sympathy  with  those 
who  participate  in  demonstrations  against 
the  war    Nothing  could  be  larlhcr  from  the 

'^"  have  lonced  to  .speak  out  acainst  their 
form  of  dissent  because  I  happen  to  beheve 
that  they  are  abusing  their  rights  as  ciU- 
zens  In  their  zeal  they  seem  to  have  lorgot- 
ten  that  our  President,  who  was  elected  by  a 
malonty  of  voters,  has  been  denied  their  sup- 
port .ind  encouragement  in  his  attempts  to 
brine  the  war  to  an  honorable  conclu.slon  and 
that  their  actions  are  being  construed  by  the 
communists  to  be  support  for  their  cause. 
Somehow  I  must  tell  them  that  I  think  they 
are  wrong. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  address 
•lU  those  demonstrators  in  person  so  I  would 
be  most  grateful  to  be  able  to  reach  them 
through  an  open  letter,  which  is  enclosed, 
in  the  hope  that  you  might  see  fit  to  use  it 
in  any  way  you  can. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  JOHN  F.  Scull. 


Glen  Ellyn.Ill  . 

October  28.  1969. 
To   Atl   Devionstrators   Against   the    War  in 
Vietnam: 

So  you  hate  war. 

You  hate  it  because  it  kills,  wastes,  and 
destroys. 

Other  Americans  have  also  despaired  of 
the  killing,  the  waste,  and  the  destruction 
in  Viet  Nam;  but  they  did  not  surrender, 
they  did  not  demonstrate,  and  most  did  not 
complain  Their  commitment  to  democracy 
was  firm  and  unyielding.  These  Americans 
served  their  country,  obeyed  its  laws,  fought 
and  died,  probably  hating  war  more  than  you 

do. 

As  demonstrators  for  immediate  with- 
drawal vou  have  chosen  to  abandon  them, 
to  "bug  out-  on  responsibilities  that  are 
distasteful  to  vou  and.  inadvertent  as  it  may 
be  to  aid  and  abet  the  cause  of  communism. 

You  vigorously  pursue  the  rights  bestowed 
upon  vou  with  the  blood  of  generations  of 
American  men  who  fought  to  keep  alive  the 
democracy  that  many  of  you  have  not  helped 
to  earn  and  that  some  of  you  are  unwilling 
to  defend  I  submit  that  most  of  you  have 
^cniandered  their  magnihcent  legacy  upon 
yourselves   with   no   thought   of   generations 

to  come.  ,  .    ^ 

It  may  well  be  that  destiny  has  been  kind 
to  my  beloved  son.  whose  death  among 
thousands  of  others  you  profess  xa  mourn. 
lor  he  is  not  here  to  endure  the  treachery 
of  your  pursuit  of  peace  at  any  price  and 
your  willingness  to  deny  the  value  of  his 
"partinpation  in  a  war  he  felt  to  be  J-istified 
The  memory  of  my  sweet,  gentle  .-on  is 
vivid  and  needs  no  prodding  from  demon- 
<:! rations  of  those  who  hate  war  but  not 
enough  to  hate  both  sides  of  it^thcirs  and 

""when  you  are  ready  to  UMe  your  long 
list  of  war  dead  to  the  streets  of  North  Viet 
Nam,  to  sing  vour  songs  in  the  by-ways  of 
Red  China,  to  utter  your  prayers  and  shout 
your  .■speeches  in  the  factories  of  Russia  .  .  . 
"then  I  will  be  ready  to  clasp  you  to  my  heart, 
loin  vou  m  your  pleas  and  stand  beside  you 
in  your  cause  .  .  .  unto  death  .  .  .  because 
you  see  my  son.  too.  hated  war. 


the  total  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
that  war-torn  country. 

In  this  situation,  those  members  of  the 
Danish  Polketing.  whose  signatures  con- 
firm the  feelings  expressed  in  this  appeal, 
wish  to  make  vou  aware  of  our  solidarity 
with  those  in  all  spheres  of  American  life 
who  have  taken  up.  so  positively,  the  fight 
to  end  this  unhappy  war  in  Vietnam 

We.  who  ourselves  are  so  closely  engaged 
in  the  political  life  of  our  country,  both  in- 
lernally  and  externally,  wish  to  send  a 
partlciilarlv  heartfelt  greeting  to  those  Amer- 
ican Congressmen  who  demand  the  end  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  We  support  whole- 
licartedlv  every  effort  which  they  are  making 
to  bring  peace  to  the  world  It  is  our  com- 
mon ideals  of  freedom.  Justice  and  human 
rights  which  must  win  the  real  victory  lor 
i;s   In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere 

This  message  will  not  reach  you  through 
the  usual  diplomatic  channels  We.  whose 
names  are  appended  to  it.  have  preferred 
that  11  come  to  you  in  a  less  formal  manner 
than  IS  normal  in  communications  from  the 
politicians  of  one  country  to  those  of  an- 
other We  address  it  to  you.  Mr  William 
Fulbright.  as  Chalnnan  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  with  the  re- 
quest that  its  message  be  passed  on  to  your 
colleagues  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. . 
I  Signed  by  72  Members  of  the  D.mtsh 
Piirliamenl  1 


MEMBERS  OF  DANISH  PARLIAMENT 
URGE  END  TO  VIETNAM  WAR 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  a  message,  signed  by  72 
Members  of  the  Danish  Parliament,  the 
Folketing.  urging  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  have  been  asked  to  bring  the 
message  to  the  attertion  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  American  public.  I  a$k 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CllKISTIANSBORG.  DENMARK. 

October  J 5.  J 969. 

Mr     WlI-LIAM    FrLBIUGHT. 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign  Rclatwns.   U.S.  Senate. 

Sir;"  The  long  and  tiring  peace  talks,  held 
in  Paris  between  yourselves  and  the  Viet- 
namese, reached  no  positive  results;  and  yet 
a  new  flame  of  hope  has  lightened  the  gloom 
which  the  prospect  of  the  continuance  of  war 
in  the  world  brought  with  it. 

The  storm  of  protest  which  has  arisen 
amongst  the  people  of  the  U.S.A.  against 
this  war  in  Vietnam  is  growing  in  strength 
and  in  depth.  We  in  Denmark  are  following 
its  growth  with  anxious  intensity. 

Senators.  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Democrats.  Repubhcans  all  have 
found  a  meeting  point  in  the  pressing  need 
which  exists  to  stop  hostilities  m  Vietnam 
before  the  end  of  1969,  and  to  work  towards 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  MILDRED  GEARE 
ON  HER  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  AS  A 
JOURNALIST 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  Mrs. 
Mildred  Geare  has  been  serving  the  News 
American  in  Baltimore  for  the  past  four 
decades.  Recently,  she  was  honored  as 
she  celebrated  her  40th  anniversary  as 
a  journalist.  Those  in  attendance  in- 
cluded the  Governor  of  Maryland,  the 
mavor  of  Baltimore,  and  some  150  friends 
and  associates.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  report 
of  "Millie"  Geare's  anniversary. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Millies  40  Years  Toasted 
(By  Lee  Belser) 
Mildred  Geare.  Women's  Ciub  Editor  of 
The  News  American,  grabbed  her  first  ex- 
clusive (With  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson)  in  the 
powder  room  of  a  local  hotel  and  thought 
nothing  of  it,  but,  the  honors  heaped  vipon 
her  on  her  40th  anniversary  yesterday  nearly 
overwhelmed  her 

•Millie."  as  almost  everyone  caas  her. 
flicked  a  tear  from  her  eye  as  she  heard  a 
salute  from  Gov  Mandel  extolling  her  -ex- 
emplary contribution  to  the  public  and  to 
the  profession  of  journalism."  then  flashed  a 
v.ide  crin  as  Edward  Ballard.  American,  af- 
fectionately toasted  her  as  -the  only  woman 
1  ever  knew  who  never  cooked  a  meal." 

He  also  told  150  guests  at  a  luncheon  :or 
Millie  at  the  Belvedere  Hotel  that  she  is  the 
only  reporter  he  ever  knew  who  chased  her 
ov.-n  copy  all  the  way  through  the  composing 
room  "to  make  sure  it  gets  m  the  paper." 

Mrs.  Geare  was  feted  by  the  Friendship 
As.sociation  of  Baltimore  and  its  nine  affili- 
ated civic  and  professional  women's  groups 
for  her  40  years'  of  reporting  clubwomen's 
.',cnvities  in" Baltimore  and  around  the  state 
.\mong  the  honors  given  on  her  were  an 
initialed  gold-and-silver  pin  in  the  shape  ot 
a  reporters  notepad  and  pen.  the  Distin- 
guished Citizen's  Award  from  the  governor: 
a  citation  from  Mayor  DAlesandrc;  and 
enameled  red.  white  and  blue  elephant  pin 
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from  two  women's  Republican  clube;  a  gold 
membership  card  from  the  Maryland  Federa- 
tion of  Republican  Women;  a  gold  bracelet 
charm  from  the  Baltimore  City  OOP  club 
and  other  gifts. 

The  programs,  feetooned  In  red  yarn,  were 
models  of  the  pagas  of  The  News  American 
with  "Salute  to  BCUdred"  splashed  In  red. 

Mrs.  Geare,  who  came  to  Th  j  News  fol- 
lowing Ita  purchase  of  the  Post,  started  out 
as  a  member  of  the  latter  paper's  woman's 
department. 

Known  as  a  bright,  friendly  and  aggressive 
reporter  way  back  to  the  20's,  Millie  still  re- 
tains that  reputation.  Her  working  day  often 
long  and  her  telephone  buzzes  continually 
with  news  of  business  and  professional 
women's  activities. 

Rumor  has  It  that  the  only  time  she  nearly 
missed  a  day's  work  was  when  she  broke  her 
arm   and   had  to   be  hospitalized. 

But  even  then,  she  dictated  her  next  day's 
column  from  a  hospital  bed. 

She  has  made  numerous  trips  to  Europe 
(Including  one  to  Russia),  but  she's  always 
had  her  column  in  on  time. 

During  her  four-decade  career,  she  has 
met  queens  and  presidents  and  was  preeenc 
at  every  Democratic  and  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  from  the  era  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  that  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

As  City  Editor  Ballard  put  It,  "She  Is  the 
best  krtdwn  woman  among  women  In  Baltl- 
iriore.'"  "" 

Wearing  a  tall,  multicolored  turban  (she 
Is  known  for  her  hats).  Mrs.  Geare  told  a 
rejxjrter  before  all  the  speeches  began:  "I 
feel  like  a  million  dollars.  " 

But  when  she  started  to  speak,  she  ad- 
mitted; "I  feel  a  Uttae  nervous.' 

Mark  Collins,  publisher  of  The  News 
American,  described  Mrs.  Geare  as  "one  of 
our  most  valued  embloyes." 

"Her  devotion  and  dedication  to  the  paper 
and  to  our  readers  has  reflected  great  credit 
on  our  paper.  MllU^  is  one  of  our  favorite 
people.  I 

•  •  •  presenting  fJayor  D'Aleeandro,  re- 
ferred to  Mrs.  Geare  is  a  "great  lady,  an  out- 
standing Citizen"  In  Idellverlng  greetings  on 
behalf  of  the  mayor  (vnd  the  City  Council. 

Mrs.  Geare  took  all  tlie  praise  with  a  smile, 
even  wben  Ballard  tbld  of  a  newsgatherlng 
feat  that  contrasted  with  her  usual  dlgniUed 
demeanor:  "Once  shf  Jumped  out  of  a  win- 
dow to  get  a  story  hack  to  the  paper,"  he 
recalled. 
Oh.  Millie. 


RISING  CO£TS  AND  THE 
HODSINp  CRISIS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  A[r.  President,  yester- 
day. I  had  the  plea;  ure  of  testifying  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  of  the  New  York  State 
Senate  on  the  first  day  of  its  hearings 
regarding  the  housing  problems  in  New 
York  City. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  that 
committee,  the  Hon  )rable  Roy  M.  Good- 
man, called  these  ^  earings,  which  con- 
clude today,  in  ordei  to  conduct  a  broad- 
gage  investigation  an  the  city's  housing 
cri.sis. 

Chairman  Goodm  in  invited  testimony 
on  a  variety  of  in  ten  elated  housing  prob- 
lems such  as  rent  control,  rent  stabiliza- 
tion in  uncontrolled  buildings,  landlord- 
tenant  relations,  rjlocation,  deteriora- 
tion, abandonment!  '"^sidentlal  zoning, 
and  ecoomic  factory  affecting  new  build- 
ins;  construction,      j 

The  hearings  ware  most  informative 
and  constructive,  apd  I  commend  State 
Senator  Qoodman  (jn  his  initiative  in  or- 
ganizing them. 

A  principal  thelne  of  the  day-long 


hearings  was  the  widespread  problem 
of  abandoned  buildings  in  New  York  City 
which  now  total  about  10,000.  Landlords, 
not  being  able  to  secure  rehabilitation 
loans,  desert  the  buildings — which  soon 
become  decayed,  deteriorated,  and  sub- 
ject to  structural  fires. 

The  city's  housing  vacancy  rate  is  its 
lowest  in  historj' — 1.2  percent.  The  city 
has  suffered  a  net  loss  of  21,000  housing 
units  from  1965  to  1968,  Because  of  these 
facts,  tenants,  living  in  substandard 
abandoned  buildings,  cannot  move  easily 
and  are  forced  to  live  in  these  inadequate 
quarters. 

All  those  who  testified  at  the  hearings 
including  Edward  J.  Logue,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp.,  and  Charles  J.  Urstadt,  New  York 
State  Commissioner  of  Housing,  urged 
increasing  funding  of  Federal  housing 
programs  to  remedy  these  problems. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  city 
will  need  SI  billion  a  year  in  Federal 
funds  for  5  years  to  reverse  the  spiral  of 
housing  decay  in  the  slums.  In  contrast, 
the  city  received  a  little  over  SlOO  mil- 
lion for  housing  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  last 
year. 

This  same  problem  is  experienced  by 
countless  other  cities  In  this  Nation. 

This  inability  to  meet  housing  needs 
with  adequate  funds  has  been  a  prime 
reason  for  tlie  failiu-e  of  many  of  our 
Federal  housing  programs. 

In  order  to  begin  a  reversal  of  this 
trend,  I  have  cosponsored  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  appropriations  bill, 
H.R.  12307,  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  which  calls  for  full  funding  of 
urban  renewal  at  its  authorization  level 
of  $1.6  billion.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  this  amendment  on  Monday 
when  the  bill  is  considered  on  the  floor. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
have  asked  that  my  testimony  before  the 
New  York  State  Senate  Committee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rising  Costs  and  the  Hovsing  Crisis 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  set  a  national  housing  goal  of  26 
million  new  and  rehabilitated  housing  units 
by  1978.  This  goal  has  been  used  as  a  yard- 
stick to  measure  our  housing  programs. 

Too  often,  however,  we  have  allowed  our- 
.selves  to  assume  that  the  mere  declaration 
of  this  housing  goal  will  produce  a  flurry  of 
activity. 

It  Is  now  time  for  us  to  examine  the  hard 
farts  about  the  housing  goal. 

It  Is  now  time  to  admit  the  failures  of  our 
housing  programs. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  face  the  fact  that,  at 
present  production  rates,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  produce  26  million  more  units  within  the 
next  decade. 

Despite  the  enactment  of  the  1968  Hous- 
ing Act.  the  housing  crisis  is  getting  worse, 
not  better. 

On  a  nationwide  basis,  housing  starts  have 
declined  from  1.5  million  in  1968  to  an  esti- 
mated 11  million  In  1969.  Only  100.000  low 
Income  units  were  buUt  l-T^t  year.  20  mil- 
lion Americans  stlU  live  In  substandard 
housing. 

The  plight  Is  particularly  desperate  In 
New  York  City. 


450.000  \mlts  are  In  a  deteriorating  or  di- 
lapidated condition. 

140.000  eligible  famlllM  are  on  the  wait- 
ing list  for  public  housing. 

Housing  starts  have  decreased  from  18,500 
in  1967  to  16.184  In  1968. 

10,000  bulldlnga  have  been  abandoned  this 
year,  a  substantial  increase  over  previous 
years. 

Tliese  grim  facto  mean  that  we  have  failed. 
Government  housing  programs,  although 
well  Intentloned  and  ambitious,  have  not 
met  the  needs  In  New  York  City  and  other 
cities. 

rtTNDING    LXVXL.8 

The  prime  reason  for  our  failure  to  meet 
housing  goals  has  been  inadequate  funding. 

Housing  for  low  and  moderate  income 
families  requires  the  expenditure  of  large 
amounts  of  Federal  money.  This  money  has 
not  been  forthcoming. 

The  1968  Housing  Act  established  major 
Innovative  action  programs  to  Increase  our 
Nation's  supply  of  housing  for  low  and 
middle  Income  families.  Unfortunately,  this 
bold  legislative  package  was  not  supported 
with  an  adequate  commitment  of  our  finan- 
cial resources. 

This  year,  despite  the  housing  crisis  and 
the  national  attention  given  to  the  problem, 
we  may  very  well  experience  another  appro- 
priations setback. 

Early  this  year,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  submitted  a 
budget  request  to  Congress  for  a  Uttle  more 
than  (2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1970.  This.  In- 
cidentally, amounts  to  less  than  one  month's 
expenditure  for  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  House  of  Representatives  responded 
In  July  bv  slashing  this  budget  by  20'".  .  or 
almost  $400  million. 

In  1968.  New  York  received  roughly  10"; 
of  the  funds  spent  by  HUD  on  housing  pro- 
grams. Assuming  the  City  receives  the  same 
proportionate  share  this  y^ar.  then  the  House 
cut  would  reduce  the  City's  allocation  by 
about  $40  million  below  what  it  would  be 
under  the  HUD  budget  request. 

This  13  a  loss  which  the  City  cannot  afford. 

Cuts  have  been  made  by  the  House  In  all 
the  major  Innovative  housing  programs  of 
the  1968  legislation  which  have  the  potential 
for  easing  our  housing  crisis. 

Section  235,  Homeownership  and  Section 
236,  Rental  Assistance  were  cut  $20  million 
and  $30  million  respectively.  In  the  first  year 
of  operation,  these  programs  have  proven 
most  effective  and  the  demand  for  assistance 
quickly  exhausted  available  funds. 

Rent  Supplements,  another  new  and  prom- 
ising housing  program  was  cut  from  $100 
million  to  $50  million.  This  program  was 
created  for  a  two  fold  purpose;  as  an  Incen- 
tive to  Increase  the  housing  stock  and  as  a 
rental  assistance  program  for  the  poor.  Un- 
fortunately, this  program  has  suffered  since 
Its  Inception  from  underfundlng  and  has 
not  been  able  to  fulfill  Us  role  In  supplying 
new  housing.  The  House  appropriation  will 
only  serve  to  make  Its  success  more  unlikely. 

The  appropriation  for  Model  Cities.  Ixka 
been  reduced  by  the  House  from  $675  million 
to  $600  million.  Just  as  the  program  has 
begun  to  develop  as  planned. 

The  Senate  should  restore  these  funds  cut 
from  the  HUD  budget  by  the  House.  In 
September.  I  requested  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  reviewing  the  fis- 
cal 1970  housing  appropriations  to  take  this 
action. 

One  area  where  lack  of  funds  Is  particularly 
acute   Is   urban   renewal. 

The  Administration  has  requested  $1  bil- 
lion for  urban  renewal,  and  the  House  cut 
this  by  $150  million 

Almost  85";  of  the  funds  expended  by 
HUD  In  New  York  State  are  earmarked  for 
urban  renewal. 

This  program  Is  hit  particularly  hard  by 
Inflation  and  soaring  construction  costs. 

To  offset  these  Inflationary  pressures.  I 
h»ve  urged  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
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committee  to  fund  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
CTam  at  Its  full  authorization  level  of  $1.6 
Kn-rather  than  at  the  $1   bUllon  level 

^^Thf  S^nsLu^cUon  Cost  Index  (CCI,  com- 
piled by  the  Department  of  Com«^"^«  !?„^i.- 
cates  that  construcUon  costs  will  rise  7.2  c 
urn  year,  baaed  on  national  estimates.  In 
New  York,  these  same  costs  may  rise  10^.. 
n  the  CCI  IS  applied  to  the  HUD  $1  bimon 
budget  request  for  urban  renewal,  the  funds 
m  frms  of  actual  purchasing  power  will  be 
worth  only  $933  million.  Therefore,  the  ej. 
Tect^  of  ligation  cut  into  the  appropriation 
before   the   funds   are  even   available. 

Conventional  urban  renewal  Programs 
becatise  of  their  scope  and  '^'''"P^f  ^^ '  °^'';° 
take  10  years  and  in  some  cases  longer  to 
complete  Due  to  the  annual  increase  in 
cons^t^ctlon  cost^.  cost  over-runs  and  other 
results  of  Inflation,  the  sums  originally  re- 
served for  a  project  normally  will  not  be 
um^ent°for  co'lnpletlon  As  a  result,  amenda- 
f^rv  erants  must  be  allocated  by  HUD  to 
cuy  offlcTal:  t^meet  the  l^iB'^,",-^^!/^^,^^; 
partment  estimates  that  o/  t^e  $1  billion 
reouested  about  $400  million  wlU  be  lor 
amend^ry  grants  attributable  to  past  cost 

'°Suon.  therefore,  consumes  over  40';  of 
the  I^ow-unenfs  $1  bllUon  budget  requ^t. 
Thls^o^^eave  only  about  $500  mUUon  for 
new  urban  renewal  programs.  „„„.„i 

•The  increased  demands  lor  urban  rerie^a 
fulds  far  exceed  the  available  supply  of 
unds.  The  Department  °f  f ^^^^^f,  ^^."^ 
Urban  Development  ^'^<^^'^'^l^^^h  ^  . 
lion  to  fund  existing  aPPl'cations-«l  .5  bll 
ion  for  conventional  urban  renewal  and  $692 
nuiuon  for  the  Neighborhood  Developnaent 
?^^  This  does  not  Include  new  appUca- 
fl^Thlch  Will  be  submltt^  durmg  the 
cou^  of  the  fiscal  year  and  I  understand 
^r^ppucauons  received  by  HUD  total  $200 
million  each  month. 

^  approprlauon  of  $16  billion  would 
ylem  alSost  $1  billion  for  existing  and  new 
applications  Needless  to  say.  this  amoiint 
vvlll  not  be  sufficient  fully  to  meet  actual 
needs  However,  it  will  provide  twice  as  much 
money  for  new  urban  Renewal  programs  as 
the  HUD  request,  after  the  effects  of  Infla- 
tion are  taken  into  account. 

It  Is  false  economy  not  to  provide  ade- 
quate funding  for  these  housing  programs 
?^e  funds  spent  for  them  bring  econoinlc 
returns  by  creating  Jobs  and  a  stronger  tax 
base   in   blighted   areas 

in  addition,  if  we  fail  to  act  now.  decay 
will  continue  to  fpread.  and  the  cost  of  cor- 
recting It  will  conUnue  to  rise  with  soaring 
construction  costs  Ultimateiy.  we  will  be 
faced  with  a  far  preater-and  much  more 
costly— task  of  renewal  than  if  we  take  action 
now  in  the  meantime,  millions  of  Amencans 
will  be  forced  to  continue  to  live  In  sub- 
standard and  deteriorating  areas. 


CONSTRUCTION    COST    LIMITS 

Unrealistic  statutory  cost  Umlta  'n  HUD 
programs  have  seriously  Impeded  badly- 
needed  new  production. 

In  the  Senate,  we  have  sought  this  year 
to  replace  the  rigid  existing  cost  limits  with 
more  flexible,  realistic  limits  that  will  re- 
spond to  chan<;cs  In  construction  cost  levels. 

in  committee  and  on  the  Floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  proposed  an  amendment  which  would 
have  replaced  the  present  room  cost  limits 
for  public  housing  by  a  flexible  limit  under 

which:  ,       .^         ,    »o<nA 

Existing  statutory  cost  limits  of  $2400 
per  room  could  be  increased  by  the  Secre- 
tiry  of  HUD  to  reflect  Increases  In  the  na- 
tionwide construction  cost  since  1965.  on  tne 
basis  of  cost  indices  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. ,.  , 

These   limits   as   adjusted   by   this   s.idmg 

<:cile    could    be    further    increased    by    tne 

Secretary  in  high  cost  areas  by  the  am  .unt 

of  45%. 

The    Committee     and    the    Senate     nlso 


adopted  a  similar  sliding  scale  for  the  Sec- 
tion 235.  Home  Ownership,  and  SecUon  236, 
Renwl  Assistance  Programs.  ,,..», 

An  important,  although  seemingly  tech- 
nical problem  that  arose  In  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  these  sUdlng  scale  limits 
was   the   selection   of    the    base    year. 

The  Senate  Committee  adopted  a  base  year 
of  1967.  I  urged  a  base  year  of  t'^o^yef'^ 
earlier— 1965— and  successfully  offered  this 
as  an  amendment  on  the  Floor  of  the  Senate. 
Room  cost  limits  for  public  housing  were 
last  examined  in  1965.  Mortgage  limits  for 
the  SecUon  235  and  Section  236  programs 
were  based  on  1965  figures.  Since  that  time, 
there  has  been  a  construction  cost  Increase 
of  over  26  T<.  The  1967  base  year  formulas 
would  have  allowed  only  a  15%  construction 
cost  Increase. 

I  felt  strongly  that  the  new  room  cost 
limits  should  reflect  the  present  changes  and 
actual  experience  In  construction  since  the 
last  revision  by  the  Congress. 

For  public  housing,  a  1967  base  year  would 
have  Yielded  a  room  cost  limit  of  approxi- 
mately $4,000:  the  1965  base  year  produced  a 
limit  of  over  $4,300.  The  latter  figure  Is  the 
minimum  necessary  to  proceed  with  public 
housing  construction  In  New  York  City. 

The  House  did  not  adopt  these  flexible  cost 
limits  and  Instead  merely  passed  a  flat  10  i, 
increase  over  existing  limits.  This  Is  simply 
Inadequate  In  New  York  City. 

The  senate  and  House  bills  will  be  con- 
sidered in  Conference  shortly.  It  Is  essential 
that  the  slldlng-scale  cost  limits  passed  by 
the  Senate  be  adopted  in  Conference. 

NEW  YORK  Cn-Y   HOUSING  NEEDS  AND  THE 
CONGRESS 

One  reason  for  the  difficulties  New  York 
City  is  facing  in  these  housing  areas  is  that 
it  has  not  been  effective  in  making  its  needs 
known  in  Congress. 

It  has  been  my  experience  as  a  member  oi 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee—which  has  jurisdiction  over  housing 
leglslatlon-that  the  Committee  members 
and  staff  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  New 
York  City's  special  housing  needs. 

Part  of  the  Job  of  making  the  Committee 
and  the  Senate  aware  is  my  responsibility,  i 
^M  however,  have  to  have  the  full  assistance 
of  vour  committee,  of  the  groups  appearing 
before  you  at  these  hearings,  and  of  all  others 
interested  In  Improving  housing  in  New  -iork 

Cltv 

It'  is  equally  essential  for  those  of  us  in- 
terested in  New  York  City's  housing  prob- 
lems to  get  together  ^''^^^  groups  from  other 
Cities  having  similar  problems.  This  has  not 

been  done.  . 

For  example,  during  the  Senate  hearings 
on  the  1969  housing  bill  this  summer,  repre- 
sentatives  from  only  one  city— New  York— 
testified  on  the  problems  of  cost  limits  for 
public  housing.  Officials  from  other  cities. 
many  of  whom  were  experiencing  the  same 
problems  with  public  housing,  did  not  stress 
a  need  for  a  change  in  cost  limits.  It  would 
have  been  much  easier  to  secure  action  had 
the  New  York  Citv  testimony  and  recom- 
mendations been  followed  by  a  muUl-city 
lobbying  effort  supporting  cost   limits  reM- 

sions. 

I  understand  that  a  multi-city  campaign 
can  be  difficult  to  coordinate.  Nevertheless,  m 
order  to  secure  funds  and  housing  programs 
respons-.ve  to  current  needs,  it  Is  needed  if 
v.e  are  to  get  the  Job  done. 


A  RIGHT  TO  PROTEST 


Mr  NEL.SON.  Mr.  President,  in  a  free 
<:o"ifty  people  have  the  right  to  speak, 
write  and  demonstrate  to  express  their 
fi—lir'-s.  hon'^s.  and  wii^'ies  about  the 
policies  of  their  government. 

In  his  Friday  commentary  in  the 
■■.Vaoluagt'ai    Pu.  t,    Nicholas    von   Hoff- 


man addressed  himself  to  this  question 
with  perception  and  eloquence. 

On  the  same  day,  an  exceUent  Post 
editorial  also  discussed  this  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  inserted  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  ,. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  LiBEaTY  To  Louse  Up 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 
Whenever  a  big  demonstration  is  shaping 
Itself  into  a  fist  getting  ready  "  ^It,  onr 
pubUc  wise  men  come  forward  with  advice 
for  the  protesters.  Since  a  n^°nster  maxch^ 
preparing  itself  for  Washington  on  Nov.  15^ 
?here  Will  be  a  correspondingly  monstrous 
amountof  helpful  hinting  and  kindly  com- 
ment Whatever  the  cause  or  the  occasion 
^e  advice  from  politicians  and  editorialists 
is  always  the  same. 

^If  you  do  this,  you'll  only  hurt  your  °wn. 
cause  You'll  produce  a  backfire,  backlash, 
backroar.  etc."  It  wouldn;^t  be  surprUmg  o 
learn  that  the  dnver  of  the  bus  which  Rosa 
Parks  integrated  in  M°ntg°™f ^^  '^if ''  '° 
m.iny  years  ago  had  attempted  to  get  her 
back  in  the  segregated  section  by  explalmng 
she  was  only  hurting  ^er  own  people  b> 
carrvine  on  so.  All  his  public  Ufe.  the  Rev^ 
Dr  Manm  Luther  King  was  warned  that  if 
he  sat  in.  picketed,  marched  or  tried  to  regis- 
ter to  vote  he  ran  the  risk  of  setting  back  the 

'^  Who^'uTually  gives  this  advice?  The  fellows 
on  the  other  side.  The  Segs  used  ^  say  that 
to  Dr.  King,  and  its  the  war  hawks  who  say 
It  now  to  the  peaceniks.  The  source  alone 
makes  it  suspect.  What  really  is  meant  b, 
this  small  bit  of  statesmanly  help  Is.  If  you 
m.tr;h  t.nd  anything  bad  happens,  we  U  do 
our  best  to  blame  it  on  you  and  get  as  manv 
people  as  possible  against  you  for  ^\ 

One  of  the  marks  of  operative  political 
freedom  is  the  liberty  to  louse  up  your  own 
cause  by  poor  Judgment  and  bad  tact  cs^ 
We've  been  over  this  again  and  again  v>nn 
the  blacks,  whove  insisted  that  a  white  maii 
cant  general  a  black  man's  cause.  If  the 
cause  is  lost  the  black  man  must  pay:  the 
same  holds  true  for  the  peace  movement, 
which  essentially  is  a  young  peoples  move- 
ment  because   the   burden   of   the  war   laliS 

heaviest  on  them.  „j^„r.i 

.another  category  of  remarks  and  admoni- 
tions cent.ers  around  ■'sincerity-  There  are  a 
number  of  vanants  but  the  gist  is.  If  you 
want  to  prove  your  sincerity,  you  wont 
march  on  the  grass  without  a  permit,  you 
Will  submit  to  arrest  and  go  to  Jail,  or  you 
Will  act  responsibly,  i.e..  you  uill  do  what  ue 
want  vou  to  do." 

If  -'incentv  were  a  test  in  politics,  mne  out 
of  ten  public  officeholders  would  be  turned 
out  tomorrow  morning.  Sincerity  is  a  private 
virtue  .'.nd  people  who  demand  It  only  de- 
mand'it  of  their  enemies.  If  you  disagree 
With  me.  the  only  way  lU  beUeve  yoia  re  s.n- 
cre  is  If  vou  change  your  mind  and  jom  me 
\-ext  we  have  the  double-mouthed  critic 
who  wants  to  get  a  leg  up  on  both  s-des^  He 
likes  to  sav.  "Your  cause  is  fine,  noble,  gen- 
erous and  pubUc  spirited,  but  your  leaders 
and  or  some  of  your  followers  are  terrib  e. 
Why  dont  vou  throw  out  the  Communists. 
radicals,  activists,  and  lunatics  on  your  steer- 
ing committee,  and  pick  some  good,  moder- 
at?  middle-ol-the-road,  responsible  people? 

Pohixs  is  tough  enough  wathouteach  side 
iniing  the  other  pick  its  leaders.  The  blacks 
hive  had  to  sufter  through  this  again  and 
again-'  were  for  equality  but  we  ;^-°n  t 
negotiate  with  militants.'  Often  what  this 
tnfnslates  into  is,  "We  don't  mind  yoti  mess- 
ing  r.round  as  long  .is  the  people  leading 
vou  are  compliant  and  ineffective,  but  we 
dont  want  vou  bring  influenced  by  some 
bunch  that  knows  what  Ifs  doing. 
There  is  a  degree  of  seeming  plausibility 
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to  this  criticism.  Sonke  of  us  are  jarred  and 
disconcerted  when  Tie  learn  there  are  two 
Communtat  Party  metnbers  on  the  board  of  a 
local  p«ace  committed.  For  people  who  fear 
violence,  the  presence)  of  CP  members  should 
be  reassuring.  Old  llfle  Reds  tend  to  be  law 
and  order  types  who've  as  suspicious  of  un- 
supervised, popular  cjemonstratlons  as  any 
White  House  aide.  BuQ  the  point  is  that  there 
Is  no  way  to  bar  the  tioor  to  Communists  or 
SD8  members  or  Trptskyltes  because  the 
peace  movement  is  a  movement  not  a  po- 
litical party.  1 

In  American  polltlcfe  the  parties  are  run 
by  one  half  of  one  pel  cent  of  the  member- 
ship— the  silent  minority,  you  might  call  It — 
so  they  can  control  viiiat  kind  of  person  Is 
iiUowed  Into  InHuenttel  positions.  A  social 
movement,  by  deflnltlcln.  Is  a  different  species 
of  animal.  It  has  no  sJablUty.  It  shrinks  nnd 
swells.  It  takes  cues  frtln  [people  In  leadership 
positions,  but  Its  Hweinme  strength  derives 
from  the  millions  of  iridtvlduals  making  up 
their  own  minds  to  Join  In  This  Is  why  the 
!?ovemment  can  contljnue  to  indict  leaders 
without  any  visible  efftct  on  the  movement's 
strength.  It  is  not  controlled  by  tiny  numbers 
of  peoile  who  have  power  to  keep  otit  Com- 
munists but  admit  moderates 

Most  of  the  people  Iwho  will  be  coming  to 
Washington  next  weefcwont  know  the  names 
or  politics  of  the  people  who  thought  up 
the  Iderf  6t  the  morajtorlum  or  the  march. 
The  maftflrtrs  are  led  not  by  leaders  but  by 
an  idee.  Leaderlessnets  Isn't  a  characteristic 
of  all  mass  movemenls.  but  It's  an  important 
element  In  this  one  because  It  heightens  the 
feeling  of  uncertainty  surrounding  what  may 
happen.  Under  other  circumstances,  there 
would  be  political  figures  in  Washington  to 
net  as  leaders,  but  most  of  the  logical  can- 
didates for  leaderslxlp  roles  either  have  dis- 
credited themselves  or  will  be  too  chicken  to 
stand  on  the  speaker's  platform. 

Another  argument  you  frequently  hear  Is. 
If  you  do  this  there  may  be  violence  and 
the  blood  will  be  on  your  hands."  Sometimes 
that's  true,  but  If  we  look  at  the  history  of 
civil  conflict  In  the  United  States  It's  clear 
that  often  the  responsibility  for  blood  being 
shed  has  to  be  a«sumed  by  the  authorities. 
Flirtatious  delays  In  Issuing  parade  permits, 
the  use  of  agents  provocateurs  are  instances 
of  officials  Indtli^  to  riot.  In  the  last  few 
days  It  hasn't  been  the  antiwar  leaders  who 
have  crossed  state  lines  to  give  kld-baltlng, 
incendlaxy  t«lks  and  you  know  these  spteakers 
aren't  going  to  be  Indicted  under  the  Rap 
Brown  Act. 

For  a  demonstration  to  remain  peaceful, 
there  must  be  lawful  conduct  both  from  the 
marchers  and  the  authorities.  If  It's  true  that 
violence  will  hurt  the  peace  movement,  then 
there  are  others  besides  a  few  demented  kids 
from  SDS  who  stand  to  gain  b>  fulminating 
It. 

Next  we  get  to  the  uulty-dlvisiveness 
theme.  Somebody  gave  a  classic  expression 
or  It  on  the  tube  the  other  night:  "Let  us 
be  united  for  peacet  Let  us  also  be  united 
against  defeat.  Because  let  us  understand: 
North  Vietnam  cannot  deteat  the  United 
States.  Only  Americans  can  do  that  ' 

It  is  by  uttering  such  words,  especially 
behind  the  presidential  shield,  that  a  "silent 
majority"  Is  created.  A  silent  majority  Is  a 
large,  flaccid  glop  of  people  who  thought- 
lessly give  assent  because  the  question 
doesn't  matter  enough  to  them  to  think  It 
through.  People  are  silent  because  they  are 
gagged,  despairing  or  indifferent.  This  ma- 
jority Is  silent  because  It  doesn't  care 
enough. 

Taken  on  their  face,  these  calls  for  unity 
make  no  sense,  but  they're  comprehensible 
If  you  understand  unity  to  mean  obedience — 
"Be  obedient  for  peaoe.  Be  obedient  against 
defeat."  Except  in  rare  moments  of  self- 
evident,  not  government -proclaimed,  na- 
tional crisis,  unity  Is  antithetical  to  the 
democratic  process.  Our  whole  theory  of  rul- 
ing ourselves  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 


rival  ideas  and  policies  must  be  encouraged 
to  have  It  out  so  that  we  may  pick  the 
wisest  and  beet. 

We've  bad  30  years  of  unity,  of  bipartisan 
foreign  policies,  of  obediently  cheering  while 
our  presidents  roam  Infinitely  about  the 
planet,  lamp  In  hand,  like  Diogenes,  trying 
to  And  a  peaceful  nation.  An  end  to  unity. 
Bring  on  division  and  debate.  It's  terrible 
on  the  tars  and  the  nerves,  but  It's  never 
been  claimed  that  democracy  Is  the  easiest 
form   at    government,   only   the   best. 

PrRPARATIONS  for  THl   MORATORrUM 

Citizens  may  disagree  with  official  pKjIlcy. 
even  In  time  of  war.  and  still  be  patriots 
But  they  mtist  be  free  to  express  their  dis- 
agreement Dissent  that  is  suppressed  tends 
inevitably  to  become  rebellious.  Just  as  any 
force  loo  narrowly  confined  tends  to  become 
explosive  That  la  why  protest  against  pre- 
valllhg  policy — even  when  a  President  teels 
that  It  may  hamper  the  execution  of  that 
policy— needs  to  be  accorded  the  fullest  free- 
dom consonant  with  public  safety. 

Nothing  Is  clearer  from  the  Constitution 
and  the  traditions  of  the  American  people 
than  that  citizens  have  a  right  to  come  to 
the  Capital  of  the  UrUted  States  and  demon- 
strate dramatically  to  their  representatives 
In  Congress  and  to  their  President  that  they 
oppose  a  national  policy.  It  la  true  that  such 
a  demonstration  may  cause  a  lot  of  Incon- 
venience: It  may  snarl  traffic,  interfere  with 
people  engaged  In  their  normal  activities,  put 
the  goveriunent  to  great  expense  in  main- 
taining order.  But  to  forbid  or  frustrate  such 
u  demonstration  would  be  at  once  dangerous 
and  un-American  in  the  truest  sense  of  that 
abused  term. 

We  set  forth  these  general  observations 
with  the  thought  that  they  ought  to  guide 
the  government  in  dealing  with  the  antiwar 
demonstration  planned  here  for  Nov.  13,  14 
and  15.  It  would  be  folly  to  Ignore  the  po- 
tential dangers  Involved  in  this  demonstra- 
tion. No  one  can  say  with  any  certainty  how 
many  demonstrators  will  come  here.  No  one 
seems  able  to  speak  with  authority  for  the 
demonstration  as  a  whole.  While  there  is 
no  doubt  that  on  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  who  will  assemble  here  mean  to  do  so 
peaceably,  there  Is  evidence  that  others  mean 
to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  foment 
disorder  and  violence:  and  there  is  always 
a  risk  that  excitement  can  lead  to  upheaval 
even  among  the  well-meaning. 

So  there  Is  every  reason  for  the  District 
authorities  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  take  precautions  and  to  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  trouble.  The  sooner  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  demonstration  can  be  clearly  fixed 
and  made  widely  known,  the  better  the 
chances  for  avoiding  disaster.  Those  rules 
ought  to  be  generous  and  reasonable.  In  a 
statement  Tuesday  night.  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  Indicated  that  they  want  to 
scale  the  Nov.  15  march  down  to  a  "symbolic" 
movement  of  a  few  people.  There  is  no  war- 
rant for  such  constraint.  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue Is  a  traditional  place  for  parades:  and 
there  Is  no  good  reason  why  the  demonstra- 
tors should  not  use  it  If  they  do  so  lawfully 
and  In  good  order. 

The  aim  ought  to  maximize  the  opportu- 
nities for  orderly  expression,  while  mini- 
mizing the  opportunities  to  foment  violence. 
If  there  are  to  be  several  hundred  thousand 
demonstrators  here  next  week,  there  is  good 
reason  for  forbidding  them  to  ring  the 
White  House  Itself  because  of  the  dangers 
that  grow  out  of  confining  so  large  a  num- 
ber In  so  small  an  area.  But  they  could 
safely,  we  should  supfKJse,  be  allowed  to 
march  around  the  complex  comprising  the 
White  House,  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  old  State,  War  and  Navy  building. 

Latitude  and  hospitality  In  dealing  with 
demonstrators  worked  well  for  this  city  in 
the  great  Civil  Rights  March  of  1963,  In  the 
creation  of  Resurrection  City  and  In  the 
Moratorium  Day  of  last  month   They  worked 


a  great  deal  better  than  the  hostility  and 
repression  with  which  the  Chicago  authori- 
ties greeted  the  demonstrators  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  of  1968.  Local  as 
we}l  as  national  authorities  ought  to  partici- 
pate In  the  planning  for  this  event,  for  local 
as  well  as  national  Interests  are  Involved, 
and  the  people  who  live  here  need  full  rep- 
resentation 

Specifically,  both  Mayor  Washington  and 
the  city  council  ought  to  be  speaking  out 
and  exerting  their  Influence  In  every  way 
possible,  publicly  as  well  as  privately,  to 
maintain  the  record  that  has  been  estab- 
lished here  of  respect  for  liberty  as  well  a.s 
order 

Let  the  rules  be  respectfvil  of  freedom  Let 
them  be  promulgated  with  as  much  clarity 
as  possible  And  let  the  force  be  on  hand 
to  see  that  they  are  resolutely  maintained 
The  Americans  who  live  here  need  not  then 
be  fearful  of  fellow-Americans  who  come  to 
the  Capital  to  exercise  their  right  as  free 
men 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS 1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  514. 
H.R.  12307.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill 
will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
12307)  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen- 
cies. ofiQces.  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebiU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  pend- 
ing business  this  afternoon. 

ORDER   OP   BUSINESS 

It  is  my  intention,  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  completes 
his  remarks,  to  explain  to  the  Senate  in 
a  somewhat  brief  manner,  with  addi- 
tional brief  information  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Record,  the  status  of  the 
consular  convention  with  Belgium  and 
the  agreement  with  Canada  on  adjust- 
ments in  flood  control  payments. 

It  will  be  my  intention  to  go  through 
the  reading  of  these  two  treaties  or 
agreements  and  to  request  at  that  time 
that  the  vote  take  place  at  2  o'clock  Mon- 
day afternoon  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
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Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  and  a.sk  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^ie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. ,      ^, 

The  bill  iS.  3127)  to  provide  for  the 
exchange  of  povernmenlal  oEBcials  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Gravel,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

SMNTS    AND    UrVU.S    THalvr     CN     DISTANCE 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  American  political 
leadership  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Soviet  politi- 
cal leadership  to  see  what  the  United 
States  is  really  like.  The  time  has  come 
to  do  what  perceptive  political  ob.servers 
have  long  propo-scd.  We  .should  expose 
each  country  to  the  observation  of  the 
political  leader.ship  of  the  other  side. 

I  propose  that  we  make  it  possible  for 
1  000  leading  American  elected  officials 
in  local.  State,  and  National  Goverimient 
to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  with  their  wives 
for  up  to  2  weeks  at  Government  ex- 
pense. And  I  propose  that  we  facilitate 
the  travel  here  of  1.000  members  of  the 
Soviet  leadership  with  their  wives, 
should  they  choose  to  come.  This  pro- 
posal has  potential  for  improving  rela- 
tions, and  for  providing  a  political  cli- 
mate in  which  the  arms  race  can  he 
slowed.  Certainly,  relations  between  our 
two  countries  will  become  more  normal 
when  such  visits  become  an  accepted 
state  of  affairs. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  my  proposal 
and  both  deserve  support  on  their  merits 

alone.  ^     .     ..... 

First  there  is  the  enormous  de.siraDiuty 
of  having  our  political  leaders  visit  the 
Soviet  Union.  Consider  what  a  strange 
state  of  affairs  now  exists.  Since  the 
Second  World  War  $1  trillion  has  been 
appropriated  principally  for  our  defense 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  most  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  who  cast  their 
votes  have  never  been  there.  Appropria- 
tions continue  at  such  a  rate  that  in  the 
next  10  years,  we  will  have  spent  an  ad- 
ditional trillion  dollars.  No  Senator  or 
Congressman  spends  one-millionth  of 
that  sum  without  going  to  see  the  site 
of  the  dam  or  airport  for  which  the 
money  is  being  spent. 

Every  Congressman  bears  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  decisions  affecting  the 
conduct  of  defense  and  foreign  pohcy. 
Each  must  consider  his  vote  on  defense 
matters  to  be  among  the  most  important 
votes  he  casts. 

In  our  poUtical  process  decisions  are 
not  only  made  in  Congress.  Elected  offi- 
cials at  the  State  and  local  level  also 
shape  national  policies  through  their  in- 
fluence on  candidates  and  issues.  How 
many  mayors.  Governors,  and  leading 
members  of  State  legislatures  have  been 
to  the  Soviet  Union?  And  how  many  of 


these  officials  will  be  tomorrow's  national 
leaders?  . 

Everyone  who  has  been  to  the  Soviet 
Union — everyone  who  has  traveled  any- 
where— knows  the  importance  of  a  visit 
in  understanding  another  culture.  Soci- 
ologists. speciaUsts  in  cultural  exchanpe. 
political  and  social  scientists  will  tell  us 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for  travel  as 
an  educational  and  cultural  addition  to 
the  perspective  of  our  political  leader- 
bhip.  Some  believe  we  are  entering  an 
era"  of  educational  and  cultural  relations 
whirh  itself  must  be  better  understood 
'oy  our  political  leadership. 

Every  year  since  1958.  we  have  .sent  to 
the  Soviet  Union  between  500  and  3.000 
scientists,  sportsmen,  doctors,  educators, 
and  specialists  of  other  kinds.  Has  not 
the  time  come  to  send  political  leaders 
who  must,  after  all.  make  the  decisions 
upon  which  our  future  depends? 

In  recent  years,  between  10,000  and 
20,000  American  tourists  have  gone  to 
the  Soviet  Union  annually.  In  time,  an 
informed  portion  of  our  American  so- 
c;etv  will  have  a  clearer  mental  picture  of 
the  Soviet  Union  than  that  held  by  most 
American  political  leaders. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  cold  war,  travel 
to  the  Soviet  Union  was  difficult  and 
hedged  with  restrictions.  Bui  since  the 
middle  fifties,  and  increasingly  in  the 
sixties,  many  cities  have  been  opened  up 
for  even  nonofficial  travel. 

Mr.  President,  I  returned  in  August 
from  a  short  visit  to  Moscow.  I  can  tell 
vou  what  many  thousands  of  Americans 
can  now  report  first  hand.  It  is  possible 
to  walk  the  length  and  breadth  of  these 
many  cities.  It  is  possible  to  see  the  way 
people  dress,  the  homes  they  live  in,  the 
newspapers  and  posters  they  read,  the 
monuments  they  visit.  One  can  see  how 
they  treat  one  another,  the  courtesies 
they  show  the  visitors  and  the  emerging 
and  disappearing  styles  of  behavior. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  politicians.  We 
are  good  ones,  or  we  would  not  be  here. 
We  know  the  importance  of  seeing,  feel- 
ing, touching,  smelling  reahty.  We  know 
what  reaching  out  to  people  is  Uke.  We 
know  how  much  can  be  learned  and 
gained  from  experience.  And  we  know 
how  important  it  is  to  let  others  see  us, 
and  hear  from  us,  what  we  stand  for. 
Why,  then,  have  we  failed  to  apply  this 
rich  instinct  for  human  relations  to 
foreign  affairs,  our  most  important 
problem? 

There  is  no  good  reajson.  Some  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  have  already 
traveled — some  more  than  once — to  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  they  can  testify,  as 
I  testify,  to  the  importance  of  such  travel 
in  their  thinking  and  perspective.  But 
many  other  Congressmen  and  Senators 
have  never  found  the  occasion.  Some  are 
inhibited  by  shortages  of  time.  Some  are 
inhibited  by  fear  of  the  charge  of  "jim- 
keting."  They  do  not  wish  to  ask  a  com- 
mittee for  fimds  for  travel  when  that 
travel  is  not  imperative  to  that  particular 
committee  assignment. 

Not  only  Congressmen  should  visit  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  abundantly  clear  to- 
day that  there  must  be  continual  exami- 
nation and  reexamination  of  our  na- 
tional priorities  in  our  national  expend- 
itures. The  needs  of  our  States  and  our 


cities  must  be  balanced  against  the  de- 
mands of  national  security.  Fully  one- 
half  of  our  budget  is  being  spent  on  de- 
fense. In  the  attitudes  and  in  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  State  and  local  leaders 
there  are  always  echoes  of  opinions  of  the 
c-ld  war.  Whether  he  wants  roads, 
schools,  or  health  care,  each  State  and 
1  jcal  leader  thould  want  to  have  an  in- 
lo'-m^d  anprai.al  of  the  kind  of  adver- 
.'aiy  '>ve  lace. 

Tlicrcfore.  cur  51  Governors  .■^hould  be 
riven  an  oppirtunity  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Uni.-n.  Thev  especially  irovide  the  citi- 
zens ot  their  States  with  a  sense  of  the 
iclative  urgency  of  domestic  versus  de- 
icn"^c  exncnditures. 

Inside  the  State  leci.'^latures.  where  the 
pGlitlcal  process  is  shaping  domestic  pro- 
pram-s.  it  is  desirable  that  respected  men 
of  long  experience  be  available  to  con- 
vex their  sense  cf  the  state  of  Soviet 
i.roeress.  In  cur  Nation,  there  are  99 
houses  of  the  State  legislature.  Each 
has  a  speaker  or  president  and  each  has 
a  maiority  and  minority  leader.  I  pro- 
pose that  these  three  men  in  each  of 
these  99  parliaments  be  given  the  same 
opportunity  to  travel. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  we  should  ac- 
cord the  same  privilege  to  the  mayors  of 
our  100  largest  cities,  cities  with  well  over 
100.000  population  and  sometimes  several 
million.  These  mayors  are  also  urgently 
seeking  some  personal  basis  for  shaping 
the  national  priorities  that  are  so  criti- 
cal to  the  demands  cf  their  cities. 

In  other  words,  this  program  wouM 
insure  that  leading  and  representative 
fig'ures  throughout  our  political  process 
had  some  firsthand  experience  with  the 
most  sahent  features  of  Soviet  life. 

Obviously,  a  proposal  this  Tar  reach- 
ing and  novel  will  need  continual  over- 
seeing. Discussions  with  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives about  the  program  will  un- 
doubtedly be  necessary.  And  Congress 
will  want  to  be  ready  to  hear  U.S.  and 
.Soviet  comments  en  how  the  program 
is  going.  Therefore.  I  am  proposing  that 
a  Joint  Committee  on  U.S.-U.S  S.R.  Po- 
litical Exchanses  be  .set  up  for  the  ex- 
plicit purpose  of  overseeing  this  program. 
It  would  have  no  other  purpose. 

This  is  a  sensible  proposal.  And  it  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  The  proposal 
can  be  justified  in  many  different  ways 
and  does  not  assume  an  improvement  in 
United  States-Soviet  relations.  Some 
may  wish  to  be  certain  that  their  per- 
spective on  Soviet  development  is  ac- 
curate and  up  to  date.  Some  may  believe 
that  one  should  "know  one's  adversary.' 
This  is  not  a  proposal  to  brainwash 
the  American  political  leadership.  His- 
torically, those  most  sympathetic  to  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  disillusioned  by 
their  visits.  In  1936.  Andre  Gides  report 
on  his  trip  "Return  From  the  U.S.S.R." 
created  a  sensation.  Three  years  before, 
Gide  had  declared  his  "admiration."  his 
"love"  for  the  Soviet  Union.  He  returned 
deeply  troubled  and  said: 

Good  and  bad  alike  are  to  be  found  there: 
.  the  best  and  the  worst. 


He  was  not  the  first.  In  1839,  a  con- 
temporary of  De  Tocqueville,  Nicholas 
de  Custine,  produced  an  extraordinary 
report  on  his  visit  to  Russia.  His  Insight 
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into  Russian  chaoracter  is  as  valuable 
as  De  Tocqueville"b  analysis  of  our  own. 
De  Custine  reported  that  lie  went  to 
Russia  "in  search  of  arguments  against 
representative  government"  but  returned 
a  partisan  of  constitutions  "  These  ob- 
sfi^crs  were  far  more  sympathetic  to 
what  they  set  out  to  see  than  our  politi- 
cal leadership  would  be. 

Our  political  l&adership  cannot  be 
fooled.  It  is  true  that  the  Soviet  leader- 
.ship  and  Soviet  society  both,  will  try 
to  .show  visitors  only  the  best,  much  as 
a  housewife  insist*  upon  tidyinn  up  the 
Ivime  before  guests  are  received. 

And  of  course,  for  traditional  social 
and  political  rea.sons,  the  Soviet  Union 
want.s  to  make  the  best  possible  impres- 
.sioii  on  foreign  viKitors,  But  this  malces 
no  uuportant  difference.  Many  dififer- 
ences  between  American  and  Soviet  ways 
of  life  are  so  visible  that  they  cannot  be 
hidden  from  the  traveler  for  even  30 
muiutes.  much  less  2  weeks. 

It  is  not  only  the  political  left  that  is 
traditionally  disillusioned  by  contact 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  far  rislit  will 
also  be  .startled.  The  Soviet  Union  i.s  far 
behind'  ys  in  living  standards.  They  will 
■-ee  that  the  Soviets  are  not  10  feet  tall. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  the  more 
conservative  tlie  American  politicians 
are.  in  economic  and  political  philosophy. 
the  more  favorably  impressed  they  are 
likely  to  be  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  other  words,  some  of  our  political 
leaders  with  exasHerated  stereotypes  will 
lo.se  them,  This  is  not  brainwashing.  This 
is  broadening.  Tliis  is  education.  People 
often  fear  and  often  they  idolize  what 
they  do  not  know.  That  is  what  Dr. 
Harold  Lasswell  meant  when  he  said: 
Saints  and  devils  thrive  on  distance." 

My  proposal  that  we  arm  ourselves 
with  information,  is  something  we  ought 
to  do  in  our  own  Interest.  We  should  do 
It  regardless  of  the  Soviet  response.  But 
obviously,  it  is  just  as  important  for 
Soviet  offlcials  to  .see  our  country  as  it  is 
for  us  to  see  their.Sw  We  should  not  forget 
tiiat  only  one  groujp  in  the  world  has  the 
power  to  destroy  us  and  this  is  the  i-uling 
•-;roup  111  the  U.S.3.R.  Whether  we  com- 
tmmicate  well  with  that  group  could, 
quite  literally,  deten mine  whether  we  and 
they  survive. 

The  best  way  to  improve  such  com- 
munication is  to  remove  Soviet  stereo- 
types about  us  and  permit  this  group  of 
leaders  to  see  us  as  we  are.  An  important 
study,  entitled  "How  the  Soviet  System 
Works. '  lists  typical  Soviet  oiJinions  and 
the  effect  of  contact  with  the  West  on 
those  opinions.  Soviet  citizens  thought 
Americans  were  a|gre.ssive  and  bent  on 
world  domination.  But  contact  with  the 
West  decreased  the  force  of  that  belief. 
Soviet  citizens  respected  America  for  its 
technology  and  its  material  power;  con- 
tact with  the  West  reinforced  this  view. 
Soviet  citizens  thought  capitalism  was 
decadent,  surviving  only  by  exploitation 
of  workers,  and  the  artificial  stimulation 
uf  armament  production.  This  notion 
has  been  pretty  well  destroyed  by  con- 
tact with  the  West.  Finally,  our  standard 
of  living  was  underestimated.  The  mag- 
nitudes of  difference  that  did  exist  sur- 
prised Soviet  citizens  who  came  here. 

But  perhaps  most  important  of  the 


impressions  that  visits  to  America  will 
leave  in  the  minds  of  Soviet  oflBcials  is 
the  impression  that  an  arms  race  with  a 
country  .so  rich  is  so  futile.  This  alone  is 
reason  enough  for  the  passage  of  this 
bill 

My  propo.sal  is  not  the  first  effort  by 
the  United  States  to  welcome  foreign 
leaders  in  our  political  interest.  In  1948. 
Connre.ss  pa.ssed  the  International  Infor- 
mation and  Educational  Exchange  Act. 
better  known  as  the  Smith-Mundt  Act 
At  first  this  was  directed  toward  encour- 
agin:-'  visits  by  intellectuals  and  .scien- 
tists It  then  became,  under  the  piessures 
of  the  cold  war.  a  proL'ram  to  convey  a 
more  accurate  picture  of  American  de- 
mocracy to  foreign  leaders  in  the  massive 
strut'gle  for  mens  minds. 

Tlius.  the  foreiBn  leader  prouram  of 
1952  was  designed  for  those  who  exer- 
cised, or  would  probably  soon  exercise, 
unquestionable  influence  over  a  substan- 
tial .segment  of  public  opinion  In  their 
own  countries.  They  were  to  be  provided 
with  a  full  and  fair  picture  of  Ameiican 
life. 

From  1949  to  1954.  a  meat  emphasis 
was  placed  on  exposmw  German  leaders 
to  American  democracy.  Are  we  any  less 
interested  in  showing  America  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  with  its  power  oi  war 
or  peace,  than  to  the  leadership  of  a 
defeated  Germany? 

Unfortunately,  neuotiations  on  .Soviet 
visits  of  this  kind  could  bo«  down 
throuuh  Soviet  reluctance  to  send  their 
leaderslup  m  these  numbers.  This  pro- 
po.sal mav  seem  frii^htening  to  many  So- 
viet leaders  of  conservative  bent  who 
fear  ideological  penetration  and  do  not 
wish  to  have  .so  many  of  their  colleagues 
exposed  to  Western  influences  and  West- 
em  standards  of  llvinM. 

For  this  rea.son.  the  United  States 
should  simply  move  ahead  on  that  imrt  of 
the  program  that  it  can  control  by  it- 
self— the  .sendinu  of  our  jwlitical  leaders 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  best  way  to 
insure  Sm-iet  participation  is  not  to  wait 
for  their  agreement. 

I  propose  that,  in  pa.ssmu  this  bill,  we 
announce  our  readiness  to  welcome  1.000 
Soviet  officials  from  the  Communist 
Party  Central  Committee,  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  and  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

The  proposed  Joint  Committee  on  U.S- 
U.S  S  R  Political  Exchanges,  through  the 
U.S.  State  Department,  can  discu.ss  with 
the  Soviet  representatives  any  proposals 
they  may  wish  to  make  about  financial 
recii)rocitv.  It  is  entirely  pos.sible  that  we 
.shall  wish  to  defray  .=^ovict  expenses  in 
this  coimtiy.  and  in  return  liave  the 
Soviet  Union  defray  the  expenses  of  our 
visitors.  This  is  a  minor  question,  from 
our  iwint  oi  view. 

The  exchan^ses  between  offlcials  of  the 
two  societies  is  not  an  exchange  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Soviet.  It 
is  obviously  much  broader  than  that.  The 
fact  that  our  political  figures  paiticipate 
in  our  social  system  in  different  ways 
than  the  Soviet  figures  participate  in 
theii-s  does  not  constitute  a  valid  basis  for 
rejectin;^  this  program. 

We  can  reasonably  assume  that,  for 
the  most  part,  the  most  influential  Soviet 
pohtical  figures  will  be  sent.  After  all, 
a  trip  to  the  West  is  interesting  to  Soviet 


citizens  ju.st  as  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union 
is  interesting  to  our  citizens.  There  will 
be  .some  competition  over  who  is  permit- 
ted to  take  advantage  of  this  offer:  pre- 
sumably the  most  influential  will  win 
But  it  does  not  matter.  All  who  are  .sent 
will  be  important  figures  and  opinion 
leaders  in  the  Soviet  Union.  All  should 
see  lis  as  we  rc.nlly  are.  We  have  nothmi; 
to  hide  and  much  to  be  proud  of. 

Many  Members  of  the  Congress  may 
fear  that  such  an  exchange  will  require 
enormous  quantities  of  official  ho.spitality 
and  time— resources  of  which  paiiiamen- 
tarians  in  our  .social  system  have  verj- 
little  But  this  need  not  be  .so.  There  aie 
private  institutions  quite  capable  of  ar- 
ranging the  appointments  and  visits  of 
tlie  1.000  Soviet  visitors  who  may  come 

Most  of  the  visitors  will  be  interested 
in  seeing  the  country  rather  than  ex- 
changing speeches.  Anyone  who  has  ac- 
cepted official  ho.spitahty  in  trips  to  the 
Soviet  Union  may  wish  to  reciprocate 
But  no  individual  will  be  under  any  obli- 
gation. We  do  not  want  this  program  to 
disintegrate  into  a  series  of  ceremonial 
events,  this  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  program.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  keep  such  events 
at  a  minimum. 

Finally,  my  program  includes  the 
spou.ses  on  both  sides.  The  purpose  of 
this  proposal  is  to  observe  the  life  of  an- 
other .society.  In  this  evaluation,  women 
have  an  important  perspective. 

The  wives  will  observe  important  as- 
pects of  life  that  would  otherwise  be 
mi.ssed.  The  wife  provides  a  useful, 
trusted,  and  valued  .sounding  board  on 
which  to  test  his  conclusions.  Our  wives 
give  balance  to  our  views. 

Some  will  say  that  if  we  spend  moncv 
for  travel  to  the  Soviet  Union,  why  not 
other  countries? 

I  see  a  special  relevance  in  visits  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  only  other  really 
major  power,  a  nation  that  has  1.000 
mi.ssiles  aimed  at  us.  So  I  restrict  my  pro- 
po.sal to  this  country. 

Not  all  of  what  travelers  learn  is  good 
But  all  of  it  is  real.  A  picture  is  worth  a 
thousand  words.  A  visit  is  a  million  pic- 
tures. No  one  can  be  sure,  using  words 
alone,  that  his  judgment  on  Soviet  policy 
is  .sound,  unless  he  has  expo.sed  hinisei 
to  at  least  one  visit.  This,  in  a  nutshell. 
IS  my  argument. 

The  total  cost  of  this  program  would 
be  $5  million.  Let  me  recapitulate  what 
we  are  getting  for  this  sum.  One  thou- 
sand influential  officials  of  our  society, 
with  their  .spouses,  will  be  expo.sed  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  it  is.  Each  will  be  m  a 
position  to  transmit,  through  his  vote, 
and  to  the  groups  he  influences,  exactly 
what  he  has  learned. 

And.  in  addition,  we  will  likely  trigger 
from  the  Soviet  Union  vi.sits  of  1.000  in- 
fluential persons  and  their  wives  iron; 
their  society  Tliey  would  see  us  as  we 
are. 

Defense  expenditures  over  ihis  period 
of  5  years  are  likely  to  be  at  least  $350 
billion  or  about  $1,500  per  person  in  the 
United  States.  My  program  will  cost 
less  than  2  cents  per  person  over  the 
same  5 -year  period.  If  we  and  the  Soviet 
Union  cut  our  defense  costs  some  in- 
finitesimal amoimt  as  a  result  of  this  ex- 
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change,  the  entire  project  will  have  been 

a  success.  .  .     »      ^n 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  most  interesting  speech.  It  raises 
a  very  intriguing  question. 

The  question  of  exchanges  between 
parliamentarians  has  been  brought  up 
from  time  to  time,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  Indicated  great  in- 
terest in  bringing  about  an  exchange  be- 
tween parliamentarians  from  their  coun- 
try with  Members  of  Congress  in  this 
country.  So  far  this  proposal  has  not 
achieved  importance  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cess because,  I  think,  of  the  inherent  or 
latent  hostility  which  is  still  a  factor  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  which  will 
not  be  relieved  until  better  relations  are 
achieved. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  a  few  ques- 
tions which  may  help  to  Indicate  his 
particular  interest  in  the  intriguing  pos- 
sibility he  has  raised. 

Aside  from  Canada  and  Mexico,  what 
country  is  our  closest  neighbor? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Geographically,  it  is  the 

Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  status 
of  the  Diomede  Islands;  and  what  is  the 
distance  between  the  two  islands? 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Between  Little  Diomede, 
which  is  U.S.  territory,  and  Big  Diomede, 
which  Is  Russian,  the  distance  is  about  2 
miles.  „^   . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  the  largest  State 
in  the  Union  is  the  closet  neighbor  to  the 
largest  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Many  people  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  very  close 
neighbor  of  the  Soviet  Union,  based  on 
the  distance  between  these  two  islands. 
As  the  Senator  indicated,  2  miles  sep- 
arate the  United  States  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  bring  out  this  point  because  it 
helps  explain  in  part  why  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska,  who.  In  ef- 
fect is  a  next-door  neighbor,  would  be 
Interested  in  a  suggestion  of  this  kind. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator,  assuming 
that  this  matter  will  go  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  I  think  it 
will  that  what  he  has  suggested  will  re- 
ceive every  consideration  and,  hopefully, 
in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  a  most  in- 
teresting speech. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  very  much. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  found  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  most  interesting.  I  thought  his 
presentation  was  splendid. 

I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  en- 
dorse the  specifics  of  the  legislation 
which  the  Senator  is  introducing  today 
but  I  find  his  idea  intriguing. 

I  endorse  the  central  theme;  namely, 
the  importance  of  individuals,  par- 
ticularly the  leaders  of  a  country  know- 
ing better  the  leaders  and  conditions  in 
other  countries.  I  think  that  is  extremely 
important. 


Mr  President,  In  private  Ufe  and  be- 
fore coming  to  the  Senate,  I  was  a  news- 
paper editor.  I  felt  it  an  obligation  to 
know  not  just  my  circulation  territory, 
but  I  also  felt  it  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  those  in  the  news  gathering  and 
news  publication  business  to  know  the 
conditions  existing  throughout  the 
world  Therefore  I  made  it  a  special 
point  of  frequently  going  to  a  particular 
country  or  countries.  I  found  this  to  be  of 
tremendous  benefit.  ■  -^  ^ 

I  think  that  is  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  in  mind  when 
he  seeks  to  encourage  an  exchange  of 
leaders  of  government  between  the  two 
greatest  nations  in  the  world,  the  United 
States,   and   the  Soviet   Union. 

I  concur  in  his  view  that  not  all  of 
what  travelers  experience  is  good.  But  i 
like  his  words.  "But  all  of  it  is  real.  I 
like  what  he  says.  "A  picture  is  worth 
a  thousand  words."  As  a  newspaper  edi- 
tor I  certainly  agree  with  that. 

Then  he  says,  "A  visit  is  a  million  pic- 
tures "  I  think  that  is  a  beautiful  phrase 
he  has  used  and  one  with  which  I  fully 

concur.  ...... 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
can  best  grasp  the  problems  on  which 
we  have  to  legislate  in  Congress  when 
we  have  had  first-hand  experience. 

I  remember  vividly  when  Fidel  Castro 
came  to  power  in  Cuba— January  1, 
ig59_just  a  little  over  10  years  ago. 

I  remember  that  many  of  the  great 
newspapers  in  this  country  told  the 
American  people  what  a  great  liberator 
Fidel  Castro  was.  that  his  coming  to 
power  would  give  freedom  to  the  Cuban 
people,  who.  prior  to  that  time,  had  been 
under  the  domination  of  Batista  and  his 
rather  corrupt  regime. 

With  that  in  mind,  and  because  I  did 
not  approve  of  the  corruptness  of  the 
Batista  regime,  I  went  to  Cuba  in  the 
early  days  of  Castro's  coming  to  power 
I  wanted  to  see  for  myself  just  what  kind 
of  individual  he  was  and  the  conditions 
that  were  developing  in  Cuba. 

I  went  to  Cuba  several  times  durmg 
1959  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  learn 
that  what  we  had  read  in  the  influential 
press  in  this  country,  particularly  one 
paper  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
various  news  magazines,  was  completely 
inaccurate.  .,    .     j 

It  was  in  October  of  1959  that  I  stood 
in  the  public  square  at  the  Presidential 
Palace  in  Havana,  with  a  crowd  which 
Cuban  officials  had  estimated  to  be  1 
million  persons,  that  had  converged  on 
the  Presidential  Square.  Fidel  Castro 
spoke  for  3  hours  and  12  minutes. 

I  listened  to  his  speech  from  the  apart- 
ment of  the  editor  of  the  Times  of  Ha- 
vana whose  apartment  overlooked  the 
Presidential  Square.  With  me  was  the 
late  Jules  DuBois— at  that  time  Latin 
American  correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  Fidel  Castro 
began  to  denounce  the  United  States. 
Bear  in  mind  that  he  had  been  in  office 
lor  only  10  months. 

I  came  away  from  those  visits  to  Cuba 
in  1959  believing  that  he  was  not  only  a 
vei-y  dangerous  man.  but  also  one  who 
would  not  bring  freedom  to  the  people  of 
Cuba,  and  that  he  was  not  a  man  who 


wculd  be  helpful  to  democratic  govern- 
ments or  friendly  to  the  United  States_ 
As  the  months  and  years  went  by.  of 
course,  it  became  obvious — and  Castro 
finally  admitted— that  he  was.  in  fact, 
a  Communist  and  was  throwing  in  his 
lot  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  was  bring- 
ing communism  to  Cuba. 

By  doing  that,  Castro  has  ruined  a 
wonderful  little  island,  and  the  futures 
of  6  million  wonderful  Cubans. 

To  cite  a  converse  example.  I  went  to 
Poland  a  few  years  ago  expecting  to  find 
oppression— but  found  it  was  not  so  tight 
a  dictatorship  as  I  had  believed. 

Mr  President,  I  cite  these  facts  only 
to  say  I  feel  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  rendering  a  fine  service  in  pointing  out 
the  importance  of  the  leaders  of  Gov- 
ernment seeing  at  first  hand  tlie  condi- 
tions as  they  exist  in  other  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

I  should  like  to  see  more  Members  oi 
Congress,  more  newspaper  publishers, 
more  mavors  and  Governors,  visit  not 
only  the  Soviet  Union  bu'.  visit  also  East- 
ern Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
Far  East  The  world  is  getting  smaller 
these  days.  In  this  age  of  jet  travel  we 
can  get  from  one  place  to  another  very 
quickly  With  the  world  shrinking  in 
time  I  believe  it  is  important  we  know_  as 
much  as  we  can  about  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  all  areas  of  the  world. 

I  am  convinced,  too,  that  the  more  the 
citizens  of  other  nations  see  of  the  Umted 
States  the  more  they  will  realize  the 
advantages  of  democratic  government 
and  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

So  while  I  am  not  prepared  to  endorse 
the  •specifics  of  the  legislation  introduced 
by  the  distingulsned  Senator  from 
Alaska,  I  think  he  has  rendered  a  ser\-ice 
in  bringing  out,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  importance  of  Members  of  Con- 
gre'ss  and  other  pubUc  officials  seeing 
firsthand  conditions  existing  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  .  ^  ^ 

I  notice  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr.  Ellender) 
has  come  into  the  Chamber.  Of  aU  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  doubt  if  any 
other  Member  has  traveled  so  wndely 
and  has  gathered  first  hand  so  much 
Information  on  so  many  countries  as  has 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  feel  that  his  n.any  trips  have 
been  most  helpful  and  the  reports  he  has 
made  to  the  Senate  have  been  most  help- 
ful to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Congress  as 
a  whole.  ,       ,.  ^. 

Again,  I  am  pleased  that  the  distm- 
guisheC  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
brought  this  proposal  before  the  Senate. 
I  hope  the  Foreign  RelaUons  Committee 
will  give  it  careful  study. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  wn.sh  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia,  a  very  close  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  once  more? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  cistinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  <Mr.  Byrdi  raised 
the  question  of  the  prestige  and  stand- 
ing of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Ellender'.  No 
Member  of  this  body  or  this  Congress, 
and  very  few  people  in  this  country,  if 
any    are  as  aware  of  the  situation  as  it 
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exists  now,  and  has  for  the  past  decade 
or  more,  in  the  SoTlet  Union,  than  Is  the 
Senator '  from  Louisiana.  Pew  have 
traveled  and  obeerved  more  widely  and 
thoroughly  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Not  only 
has  he  traveled  ind  written  reports,  but 
he  has  also  tann  motion  pictures  of  his 
journeys,  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  In 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  thing  that  disturbs  me  is  that  he 
comes  bade  with  so  much  valuable  in- 
formation and  receives  so  little  publicity 
and  so  litle  credit.  Some  of  the  rest  of 
us,  who  do  not  have  a  fraction  of  the 
experience  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has,  get  more  at- 
tention for  our  repxjrts.  I  only  hope  that 
from  now  on  the  reports  which  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
makes,  which  I  believe  are  masterpieces, 
will  be  given  more  attention  and  study. 
They  are  worth  every  bit  sis  much  as  or 
more  than  the  reports  which  are  put 
out  by  some  of  us  who  travel  abroad. 

So  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Alaslca 
has  referred  to  the  $enator  from  Louisi- 
ana, who  has  done*  sterling  woric  over 
the  years  and  decades,  and  has  done  so 
unselflsltly,  at  great  personal  expense, 
and  undermost  dlficult  circumstances. 

Mr.  E3JJSNDER.  i/lr.  President,  I  am 
overwhelmed  by  these  words  of  praise.  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  very  kind  com- 
ments of  the  Senate*  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  and  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Yesterday  the  Setiator  from  Alaska 
sent  to  my  oCDce  tiie  measure  that  he 
presents  today.  I  am  in  thorough  accord 
with  it.  The  only  criticism  I  had  of  It, 
as  I  have  written  hii^,  is  that  he  is  pro- 
viding for  a  separate  congressional  staff 
to  handle  this  mattery 

As  the  Senator  kno  vs,  I  have  been  op- 
posed to  the  creation  of  many  subcom- 
mittees and  ad  hoc  g 'oups.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  easy  to  see  that  having  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  ser\e  on  suc^  a  com- 
mission would  help  to  create  support  for 
Its  work  in  the  public's  mind  and  in  the 
Congress  itself.  In  any  event,  I  hope  tliat 
when  the  bill  comes  before  the  Senate, 
it  is  limited  in  its  stair,  because  that  can 
get  into  quite  a  bit  cf  money  and  pro- 
vide little  accomplishnent. 

But,  going  back  lo  the  subject  of 
Russia,  as  I  said  on  letuming  from  my 
last  trip  there,  I  caiinot  foresee  world 
peace  unless  and  unti!  the  suspicion  that 
now  exists  between  us  and  Russia  Is 
somewhat  dissipated.  As  long  as  that  fear 
and  suspicion  remain  I  cannot  see  that 
world  peace  will  preva  11. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  do  what  we  can  to 
work  side  by  side  with  Russia,  without  in 
any  manner  embracifig  its  Communist 
government.  I  believe^  that  can  be  done, 
and  T  am  not  advocbting  communism, 
or  unilateral  disarma(ment,  or  anything 
of  the  sort.  j 

As  I  pointed  out  oni  many  occasions  to 
the  Senate,  particulaitly  in  my  reports  of 
1961  and  in  1968,  thfere  is  no  doubt  in 
my  own  mind  that  the  seeds  of  free 
enterprise  are  alive  and  growing  in  Rus- 
sia, and  that  the  people  there  are  making 
progress  because  of  tihe  incentives  that 
have  been  made  avail  ible  to  them.  Eco- 
nomic incentives  I  onsider  to  be  the 
cornerstone  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Much  more  food  is  today  produced 


there  because  the  farmers  are  being 
better  paid. 

Russia  is  now  permitting,  for  Instance, 
the  ownership  of  homes.  The  government 
may  now  contribute  at  least  80  percent 
of  the  cost  of  building  a  home.  The  Rus- 
sian people  have  to  pay  only  1  percent 
Interest  on  whatever  they  borrow  from 
the  Gtoverrunent  to  construct  their  own 
homes.  That  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

It  is  my  considered  Judgment  that  we 
should  try  to  encourage  what  is  going  on 
in  Russia  now.  The  only  way  to  do  that, 
as  I  said,  is  to  trade  with  them,  deal  with 
them,  and  have  visits  by  people  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

My  good  friend  from  Alaska  has  limit- 
ed the  visits  to  political  oCBclals,  more  or 
less.  I  would  like  to  provide  that  people 
in  all  walks  of  life  could  come  here  and 
see  what  we  have.  I  am  sure,  if  we  are 
able  to  do  that,  it  would  not  take  very 
long  for  the  people  of  Russia  to  become 
envious  of  our  democratice  and  free  en- 
terprise form  of  goveniment.  They  might 
follow  it  more  closely  and  come  nearer 
to  our  way  of  life  than  the  life  they  are 
pursuing.  Political  change  is  dependent 
upon  economic  and  social  change,  par- 
ticularly in  such  a  vast  and  underdevel- 
oped country  such  as  Russia.  We  should 
do  everything  possible  to  encourage  the 
process  of  change. 

As  I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  I 
see  no  possibility  of  destroying  commu- 
nism by  force.  We  can  no  more  destroy 
communism  in  Russia  by  vilifying  it  or 
by  force  of  arms  than  religion  can  be 
destroyed.  Yet  we  have  been  trying  for 
20  years  to  fight  Russia  and  destroy  its 
form  of  government.  Instead  of  destroy- 
ing it,  today  Russia  is  as  strong  as  if  not 
stronger  than,  she  has  ever  been. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  contemplated 
visits  will  come  to  pass  and  that  we  can 
add  to  the  number  of  exchanges  between 
the  two  greatest  powers  in  the  world.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  better  relationships 
can  be  attained. 

If  we  continue  on  the  path  we  are 
now  pursuing  for  the  next  5  years.  I 
believe  we  will  destroy  our  own  economy. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  concerning  the 
ability,  the  knowledge,  and  the  valued 
service  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESrODJa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  AND  FOR  THE 
SECRETARY  OP  THE  SENATE  TO 
RECEIVE  MESSAGES  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate,  from  the  con- 
clusion of  business  today  until  noon  on 
Monday  next,  all  committees  be  author- 
ized to  file  reports,  including  minority, 
individual,  or  supplemental  views;  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  tlie  House  of  Representatives; 
and  that  the  Vice  Pre.sident.  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  or  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  be  authorized  to  sign 
duly  enrolled  bills. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  two 
treaties  on  the  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


CONSULAR  COIfVENTION  WITH 
BELGIUM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  Executive  F,  91st  Con- 
gress, first  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  Executive  F.  91st  Con- 
gress, first  session,  the  Consular  Con- 
vention with  Belgium,  which  was  read 
the  second  time,  as  follows : 

Consular        Convention       Betwecn       th« 
T'nited     States     or     America     and     th« 

Kl.NGDOM     OF     BCLCrUM 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians, 

Being  desirous  of  determining  tlie  condi- 
tions (or  admitting  consular  cfflcers  to  their 
respective  territories  and  of  establishing 
their  reciprocal  rights.  Immunities,  and  priv- 
ileges and  defining  their  functions. 

Desiring  thus  to  facilitate  the  protection 
of  nationals  of  each  High  Contracting  Party 
In  the  territories  of  the  other. 

Have  agreed  to  conclude  for  that  purpose 
a  Consular  Convention  and  have  designated 
as  their  Plenipotentiaries: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

William  P.  Rogers,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians: 

Baron  Scheyven,  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  Belgium, 

Who  have  agreed  as  follows; 

XrrLE     1 —APPLICATION     AND    DETINmONS 

Article  1 
The  territories  of  the  High  Contracting 
Paitles  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention apply  shall  be  understood  to  com- 
prise all  areas  of  land  or  water  subject  to  the 
sovereignty  or  authority  of  cither  High  Con- 
tracting Party  except  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

Article  2 

As  used  In  this  Convention: 

(a)  the  term  "sending  state"  means  the 
High  Contracting  Party  by  whom  the  con- 
sular oOicer  Is  appointed; 

(b)  the  term  "receiving  slate"  means  the 
High  Contracting  Party  within  whose  ter- 
ritory the  consular  officer  performs  the  func- 
tions of  his  office  and  Includes  the  states, 
provinces,  municipalities,  or  ether  loc;il  sub- 
divisions of  which  It  Is  composed; 

(c)  the  term  "consular  officer"  means  any 
person  duly  appointed  and  auUiorized  to 
exercise  con.sular  functions  In  the  receiving 
state  as  consul  general,  consul,  vice  consul, 
or  consular  agent; 

(d)  the  term  "consular  employee"  means 
an  individual  who,  after  the  notification 
stipulated  in  Article  5.  performs  administra- 
tive or  technical  tasks  In  a  consulate  of  the 
sending  state; 

(e)  the  term  "consulate"  means  any  consu- 
lar establishment,  whether  a  consulate  gen- 
eral, consulate,  vice  consulate,  or  a  consular 
agency; 
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(fi  the  term  "consular  archives"  means 
the  papers.  documents,  correspondence, 
books,  films,  tapes  and  registers  of  the  con- 
sulate together  with  the  ciphers  and  codes, 
the  card-Indexes,  and  any  article  of  furni- 
ture Intended  for  their  protection  or  safe- 
keeping; 

(Rl  the  term  "consular  district"  means  the 
territory  in  the  receiving  slate  within  whose 
limits  a  consular  officer  exercises  his  func- 
tions; 

(hi  the  term  "vessel",  a-s  used  In  Title  VI 
of  the  present  Convention,  means  any  ship 
or  trait  registered  under  the  laws  of  the 
sending  stale.  Including  those  owned  by  the 
sending  stAle.  with  the  exception  of  war- 
ships 

•IITLE    II     -tSTABI.ISHME.NT    OF   CO.NSt'LATES 
Article  3 

(1)  The  sending  state  may  establish  and 
maintain  consulates  at  any  locations  agree- 
able to  the  receiving  state. 

(2)  The  limits  of  the  consular  districts 
shall  be  fixed  by  agreement  between  me 
sending  and  receiving  slates. 

Article  4 

( 1 )  The  diplomatic  mission  of  the  sending 
state  sliall  notify  the  receiving  state  of  the 
appointment  or  assmnment  ol  nn  Individ- 
ual its  a  consular  officer.  The  document  ol 
appointrnem  or  a.->signment  shall  define  the 
connihir  district. 

(2  I  The  rt-ceiving  siatc  shall  i.ssue  to  Ihe 
head  of  the  consulate  and  to  other  consular 
officers  a-ssipned  thereui,  .is  soon  a.s  possible 
and  free  of  charge  an  exequatur  or  other  au- 
thorization This  document  shall  define  the 
consular  district. 

(3)  As  soon  as  the  exequatur  or  other 
aulhorizalion  has  been  received,  a  consular 
officer  shall  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of 
his  functions  and  shall  be  entitled  lo  the 
benefits  and  be  subject  to  the  obligations 
of  this  Convention  Pending  the  itsuance 
of  the  exequatur  or  other  authorization,  the 
receiving  state  may  agree  to  admit  him 
provisionally  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions, 

(4)  The  exequatur  or  other  authorization 
may  not  be  refused  or  withdrawn  except  for 
good  cause,  the  reasons  lor  which  need  not 
be  communicated  to  the  sending  state. 

Article  5 

i\)  The  receiving  sUite  shali  be  notified 
of  the  assignment  of  any  consular  employee 
to  a  consulate  and  shall  be  kept  Infoniied  ol 
his  home  address  in  the  receiving  slaie. 

(2)  The  receiving  slate  may  refuse  or.  at 
any  time,  cease  lo  recognize  an  individual 
as  a  consular  employee.  In  such  event  the 
sending  stale  shall,  as  the  case  may  be. 
either  recall  the  individual  concerned  or 
terminate  his  functions  at  the  consulate. 

Aittcle  6 
The  sending  stale  may.  with  the  consent  of 
the  receiving  state,  designate  one  or  more 
members  of  its  diplomatic  mission  accredited 
to  the  receiving  state  to  perform  consular 
functions  m  addition  to  diplomatic  func- 
tions. Such  a  designation  must  l3e  made 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention,  individuals  so  designated  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  and  be  subject  U) 
the  obligations  of  this  Convention,  without 
prejudice  to  such  privileges  and  immunities 
to  which  they  may  be  entitled  by  virtue  of 
being  members  of  the  diplomatic  mission  of 
the  sending  slate. 

IMLF.     in — C.ENERAL    RIGHT.S.     1:>!MVNITIES    AND 
PRIVILEGES 
Article   7 

( 1 )  A  consular  officer  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  respect  and  high  consideration  of  the 
ruilhorities  of  the  receiving  state  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact  In  the  performance  of 
his  functions, 

(21  The  receiving  state  shall  take  all  ap- 
propriate steps  to  ensure  the  protection  of 
consulates  and  residences  of  consular  ofiBcers. 


Article  8 

(DA  consular  officer  or  consular  employee 
shall  not  be  amenable  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Judicial  or  administrative  authorities  of 
the  receiving  state  In  respect  of  acts  per- 
formed in  the  exercise  of  consular  functions, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4)  of  Ar- 
ticle 32. 

(2»  A  consular  officer  or  consular  employee 
shall  be  exempt  In  the  receiving  stale  from 
arrest  or  prosecution  except  when  he  has 
been  charged  with  the  commission  of  an 
offense  under  the  laws  ol  the  receiving  state 
which,  upon  conviction,  would  tubject  the 
Individual  guilty  thereof  to  a  sentence  of 
Imprisonment  of  at  least  one  year. 

i3)  The  provisions  of  p-irrigr.'iph  (  1  I  of  lliis 
.Article  shall  not  apply  In  respect  of  a  civil 
action  either: 

(ai  arising  out  of  a  contract  concluded  by 
a  consular  officer  or  a  consular  employee  in 
which  he  did  not  contract  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly as  an  agent  of  the  sendii-if:  sliiies;   or 

Ibi  by  a  third  parly  for  damage  arising 
from  an  accident,  m  the  receiving  .state 
caused  by  a  veh  clc.  \essel  or  aircraft. 

(4)  The  sending  state  and  its  consular  offi- 
cers and  consular  employees  shall  comply 
uith  any  requirement  imposed  by  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  ihe  receiving  slate  with 
respect  to  insurance  against  third  parly  risks 
arising  from  the  use  of  any  vehicle,  vessel  or 
aircraft. 

(5)  The  authorities  of  the  receiving  state 
.■-hall  nolify  without  delay  'he  diplomatic 
mission  of  the  sending  stale  whenever  a  con- 
sular officer  or  consular  employee  has  been 
arrested  or  detained. 

Artzcle  9 
I  1  )  A  consular  officer  or  consular  employee 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  administrative 
or  judicial  authorities  of  the  receiving  stale, 
appear  in  court  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
testimony.  The  administrative  or  judicial  au- 
thorities requiring  such  testimony  shall  take 
all  reasonable  steps  to  avoid  interference  with 
the  performance  of  his  consular  functions 
and  wherever  possible  arrange  for  the  taking 
of  such  testimony,  orally  or  m  writing,  at  the 
consulate  or  residence  of  the  consular  officer 
or  consular  employee. 

( 2 )  A  consular  officer  or  consular  employee 
shall  have  the  right  to  reluse  a  request  froin 
the  administrative  or  Judicial  authorities  of 
the  receiving  slate  to  produce  any  documents 
or  articles  from  the  consular  archives  or  to 
give  testimony  relating  to  matters  connected 
with  the  exercise  of  consular  functions.  Such 
a  request,  however,  shall  be  complied  withm 
the  interests  of  justice  if  ll  is  possible  lo  do 
so  without  prejudicing  the  interests  ol  the 
sending  state. 

Article  10 
The  sending  state  may  waive,  with  regard 
to   a   consular   cfficer   or   consular   employee. 
any  of   the   privileges   and   immunities   pro- 
vided   for    in    this    Convention,    The    waiver 
shall  be  express  and  shall  be  communicated 
to  the  receiving  state  in  writing. 
Article  11 
( 1 1    Consular  archives  shall  be  Inviolable, 
and    the   authorities   of   the   receiving   stale 
shall  not,  on  any  pretext,  exumine  or  seize  the 
documents    or    articles    of    which    they    are 
composed, 

(2)  The  archives  shall  be  kept  completely 
separate  from  the  documents  and  objects 
liaving  nothing  to  do  with  the  performance 
of  consular  functions. 

Article  12 
The  authorities  of  the  receiving  state  shall 
not  enter  that  part  of  the  consular  premises 
which  IS  used  exclusively  lor  the  work  ol  the 
consulate  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
head  of  the  consulate  or  of  his  designee  or 
of  the  head  of  the  diplomatic  mission  of  the 
sending  sial«.  The  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  consulate  may,  however,  be  assumed  in 
case  of  fire  or  other  disaster  requiring  prompt 
protective  action. 


Article  13 
( 1 )  A  consular  officer  or  consular  employee 
and  members  of  his  family  forming  part  of 
his  household  shall  be  exempt  in  the  receiv- 
ing state  from  any  requirements  with  regard 
to  the  registration  of  aliens  and  the  obtain- 
ing of  permission  to  reside,  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  deportation  Such  members  of  the 
family  of  a  consular  officer  or  consular  em- 
ployee shall  not  receive  the  benefits  of  this 
paragraph  if  they  carry  on  any  private  gain- 
ful occupation  In  the  receUlng  stale 

1 2)  An  appropriate  identification  docu- 
ment may  be  issued  by  the  competent  au- 
thorities of  the  receiving  state  to  tlie  per- 
sons entitled  to  the  benefits  ol  this  Article 
i3i  The  receiving  state  shall,  if  required 
bv  its  hiws  or  regulations,  be  notified 

'  lal  of  the  arrival  of  consulate  cfficej-s  and 
consular  employees  after  they  have  been 
assigned  to  a  consulate,  as  well  as  of  their 
final  departure  from  the  receiving  stat*  '  r 
of  the  termination  of  their  functions  in  the 
consulate. 

ibi  of  the  arrnal  in  and  final  departure 
from  ihe  receiving  slate  of  members  cf  the 
f.imi'.y  forming  part  of  the  household  of 
consular  officers  and  consular  employees  and, 
if  applicable,  ol  the  fact  that  such  an  indi- 
vidual  joins  their  household   or  leaves  it; 

(c>  of  the  arrival  in  and  final  departure 
from  the  receiving  slate  of  private  staff  mem- 
bers who  are  not  nationals  of  that  state  and 
are  in  the  sole  employ  of  consular  officers 
and.  If  necessary,  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
entering  their  service  or  leaving  it; 

idi  of  the  hiring  and  termination  of  lunc- 
tions  in  a  consulate  of  consular  employees 
engaged  in  ihe  receiving  eiate. 
Article  14 
A  consular  officer  or  consular  einployee 
shall  enjoy  exemption  from  military,  naval, 
air,  police,  administrative  or  jury  duty  ol 
every  kind,  and  from  any  contribution  in 
lieu  thereof. 

Article    15 

( 1  )  The  sending  slate  may: 

(a)  acquire  or  possess,  in  full  ownership 
or  under  any  other  form  of  tenure  proviaed 
by  the  laws  ol  the  receiving  state,  land, 
buildings,  parts  of  buildings,  and  appurte- 
nances required  by  the  sending  slate  !'r 
diplomatic  or  consular  purposes,  including 
residences,  or  for  other  similar  purposes  to 
which   the  rerev  :i;^  !-.,te   does   not   objecl; 

lb)  erect  bulldmss  and  r.ppurtenances  o  : 
l:-.nd  which  it  has  acquired  under  subpar.i- 
graph  (ai  of  this  Article; 

(ci  convey  the  land,  buildings,  parts 
of  buildings  and  appurtenances  so  acquired 
or  erected 

(2)  The  provisions  of  p.-iragraph  (ll  of 
this  Article  do  not  exempt  the  sending  stale 
from  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  re- 
ceiving slate,  including  local  buildinj-, 
zoning,  or  town  planning  regulations  appli- 
cable U)  all  land  In  the  area  in  which  such 
land,  buildings,  parts  of  buildings  or  .n^ipur- 
tenances  .ire  siluaicd. 

Article  16 

(1)  The  coat  of  arms  of  the  sending  sUite 
and  an  inscription  designating  the  consula-.e 
may  be  affixed  to  tJie  outer  enclosure  and 
outer  wall  of  the  building  housing  the  con- 
sulate, or  on  or  by  the  entrance  door  to  l]^ 
consulate. 

(2)  The  fl.ig  of  l)ie  sending  f.ate  or  the 
consular  flag  may  be  flown  at  the  consulate 
as  well  as  at  the  residences  of  consular 
officers. 

(3i  The  coal  of  arms  and  flag  of  the  send- 
ing state,  as  well  as  its  consular  flag,  may 
be  affixed  lo  or  flown  on  all  vehicles  and  ve.— 
sels  which  consular  officers  use  lit  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  functions. 
Article  17 

( 1  )  The  sending  state  shall  enjoy  an  ex- 
emption from  all  military  requisitions,  con- 
tributions or  billeting  with  respect  to  prop- 
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erty  forming  part  of  lt«  conaulatea  In  th« 
receiving  state.  Including  all  vehlcleB.  vessels, 
and  aircraft.  Immovattle  property  may.  how- 
ever, be  seized  or  taken  for  purpoaea  of  na- 
tional defence  or  public  utility  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  ofthe  receiving  state. 

(2)  A  consular  officer  or  consular  employee 
shall  enjoy  an  exemption  from  all  military 
requisitions,  contrlbiitlons  or'T)inetlng  with 
respect  to  his  private  residence  and  the  fur- 
niture and  other  household  articles  and  all 
vehicles,  vessels,  and  aircraft  held  or  poe- 
ses.sed  by  him  Such  private  residence  may. 
however,  be  seized  or  taken  for  purpoeea  of 
natloniil  defense  or  public  utility  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  ot  the  receiving  state. 

(3)  In  any  of  the  cases  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (i)  and  (2)  of  this  Article,  every 
effort  shall  be  made  to  avoid  Interference 
with  the  performance  of  consular  functions. 

(4)  Tlie  sending  state  or  the  consular  of- 
ficer or  consular  employee  shall  receive, 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  lime,  due  com- 
pensation for  all  such  property  seized  or 
taken.  Compen.';allon  shall  be  payable  In 
a  form  readily  convertible  Into  the  currency 
of  and  transferable  to  the  sending  state. 
not  later  than  three  months  from  the  date 
on  which  the  amount  of  compensation  has 
been  Anally  fixed. 

Article  18 
(\)  The' receiving  state  shall  permit  and 
prfrtect  freedom  nf  communication  on  the 
part  of  the  consulate  for  all  official  purposes. 
In  communicating  wl  h  ♦he  Government, 
the  diplomatic  missions  and  other  consu- 
lates, wherever  situated,  of  the  sending  state, 
the  consulate  may  employ  all  appropriate 
means,  including  cllplomatlc  couriers  and 
consul!\r  couriers,  cllplomatlc  and  consular 
pouches  and  messages  In  code  or  cipher. 

(2)  The  official  correspondence  of  the  con- 
sulate, regardlens  of  the  means  of  communi- 
cation vised,  and  the  scaled  diplomatic  pouch 
bearing  visible  external  marks  of  official 
characler.  shall  be  Inviolable. 

(3)  The  consular  pouch  shall  be  neither 
opened  nor  detained.  Nevertheless.  If  the 
authorities  of  the  receiving  state  have  serious 
reason  to  believe  that  the  pouch  con- 
tains something  other  than  official  corre- 
spondence, documents  or  articles  Intended 
for  official  use,  they  may  request  that  ttr- 
pouch  be  opened  In  their  presence  by  an 
authorized  rrprescntallve  of  the  sendliic; 
state.  If  this  request  Is  refused  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  sending  state,  the  pout!) 
shall  be  returned  to  Us  place  of  origin. 

TITLE   IV — FINA»JCIAL   rRIVIl-EGES 

Article  19 
Tlie  sending  state  sUall  be  exempt  from  all 
taxes  or  other  similar!  charges  of  any  kind 
levied  or  collected  by  the  receiving  stale  for 
the  payment  of  whldh  the  sending  state 
would  otherwise  be  legilly  liable: 

(a)  with  respect  to  the  acquisition,  owner- 
ship, occupation,  consiructlou,  or  improve- 
ment of  land,  bulldlnds.  parts  of  buildings 
or  appurtenances  used  tcluslvely  for  diplo- 
matic or  consular  purposes.  Inchidlng  resi- 
dences for  diplomatic  a(  ents.  members  of  the 
administrative  or  technical  staff  of  the  dip- 
lomatic mlss'.on  of  th(  .^ending  state,  and 
consular  officers  and  employee;,  who  are  not 
nationals  of  or  permanently  resident  In  the 
receiving  state  and  do 
vate  gainful  occupatl 
state,  other  than  taxes 
lmpc>sed  for  services  or 
menlfi  by  which  and  to 
property  is  beneated: 

( b)  with  respect  to 
eiishlp.    possession,    or 


lot  carry  on  any  prl- 
jn     In    the    receiving 

or  other  assessments 
local  public  Improve- 

the  extent  that  such 


;he  acqul  Itlon.  own- 
use  of  all  furniture, 
equipment,  supplies,  building  materials  and 
other  articles.  Including  vehicles,  vessels  and 
aircraft,  which  the  qendlng  state  utilizes 
for  diplomatic  or  conslalar  purposes. 
i: 
\( 


Article  20 

(1)  No  tax  or  other  similar  charge  of  any 
kind  whatever  ab&ll  be  levied  or  collected  b; 
the  receiving  state  on : 

(a)  the  fees  and  charge*  collected  in  the 
name  of  the  sending  state  aa  remuneration 
for  consular  services,  or  the  receipts  attest- 
ing to  the  payment  of  such  fees  and 
charges: 

(b)  the  official  emoluments,  wages  salaries, 
and  allowances  received  as  remuneration 
for  consular  functions  by  consular  officers 
and  consular  employees. 

(2)  The  sending  state  Or  Its  consular  offi- 
cers or  consular  employees  shall  be  exempt 
In  tlie  receiving  state  from  all  taxes  or  other 
similar  charges  of  any  kind  levied  by  the 
receiving  state  In  respect  of  acts  performed 
by  a  consular  officer  or  a  consular  employee 
In  his  official  capacity  and  falling  within 
the  limits  of  his  consular  functions  This 
exemption  shall  not  apply  to  taxes  or  other 
similar  charges  in  respect  of  which  some 
other  person  Is  legally  liable,  notwithstanding 
that  the  burden  of  the  tax  or  charge  may  be 
p.issed  on  to  the  sending  state  or  on  to  the 
consular  officer  or  consular  employee. 

Article    2t 

(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraplis  (2) 
and  (3  I  of  this  Article,  a  consular  officer  or 
consular  employee  of  the  sending  stiite  shall 
be  exempt  in  the  receiving  state  from  all 
taxes  or  other  similar  charges  of  any  kind 
whatever  Imposed  by  the  receiving  slate  for 
the  payment  of  which  such  consular  officer 
or  consular  employee  would  be  legally  liable. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (  1 )  of  this 
Article  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  tiixes 
or  iither  slmll.ir  charges  of  any  kind  for  which 
some  other  person  Is  legally  liable,  notwith- 
standing that  the  burden  of  the  tax  or  other 
similar  charge  may  be  passed  on  to  such  con- 
sul.ir  officer  or  consular  employee. 

( 3 1  The  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1)  of  this 
Article  shall  not  apply  to  taxes  or  other  sim- 
ilar charges  of  any  kind  whatever  levied  or 
collected: 

(a)  on  the  acquisition,  ownership,  mort- 
gaging or  occupation  by  a  consular  officer  or 
consular  employee  of  real  property  situated 
In  the  receiving  state: 

(  b)  on  Income,  other  than  that  referred  to 
In  Article  20(1)  (b).  derived  from  sources 
within  the  receiving  state: 

(c)  by  reason  of  or  Incident  to  the  trans- 
fer by  gift  of  property; 

(d)  by  reason  of  or  Incident  to  the  passing 
on  death  of  property: 

(e)  on  Instruments  affecting  transactions, 
such  as  stamp  duties  Imposed  or  collected  In 
connection  with  the  transfer  of  property,  cr 
taxes  on  the  transfer  of  securities; 

If)  In  connection  with  the  performance 
of  services  by  any  administrative  or  Judicial 
authority. 

14)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  Article,  the  movable 
property  belonging  to  the  estate  of  a  de- 
ceased consular  officer  or  consular  employee 
and  used  by  him  In  connection  with  the 
performance  of  lils  oltlclal  functions  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  estate.  Inheritance,  succes- 
sion, or  similar  taxes  Imposed  by  the  re- 
ceiving state  Any  part  of  the  estate  of  a  de- 
ceased consular  officer  or  consular  employee 
which  does  not  exceed  In  value  two  times 
the  amount  of  all  official  emoluments,  sal- 
aries, and  allowances  received  by  such  con- 
sular officer  or  consular  employee  for  the 
year  Inmiedlalely  preceding  his  death  shall 
be  deemed  conclusively  to  constitute  prop- 
erly used  by  him  In  connection  with  the 
performance  of  his  official  functions. 

Article  22 
(1)     All    furniture,    equipment,    supplies, 
building  materials  and  other  articles.  Includ- 
ing  velUcles,   vessels   and   aircraft,   Intended 


for  ofBclal  use  In  the  receiving  state  In  con- 
nection with  any  diplomatic  or  consular  pur- 
poses. Including  residences,  sbcJl,  on  a  basis 
of  strict  reciprocity,  be  permitted  entry  Into 
the  receiving  state  free  of  all  taxes  or  duties 
Imi^oeed  upon  or  by  reason  of  importation. 

(2)  Baggage  and  effects  and  other  articles. 
Including  vehicles,  vessels  and  aircraft. 
Imported  Into  the  receiving  state  by  a  consu- 
lar officer  or  consular  employee  exclusively 
for  his  personal  use  and  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  his  family  forming  part  of  his  house- 
hold, shall,  on  a  basis  of  strict  reciprocity, 
be  exempt  from  all  taxes  or  duties  Imposed 
upon  or  by  reason  of  Importation,  whether 
accompanying  him  to  his  consulate,  either 
upoB  jfirst  arrival  or  upon  subsequent  ar- 
rivals, or  subsequently  consigned  to  him  at 
his  consulate  and  Imported  at  any  time  while 
he  IS  a.sslgned  to  or  employed  at  such  con- 
sulate. 

(3)  It  Is  understood  that  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  permit  the  entry  Into 
the  receiving  state  of  any  article  the  Im- 
portation of  which  Is  specifically  prohibited 
bv  Its  laus. 

Article  23 
The  sending  state  and  Its  consular  officers 
or  consular  employees  shall  comply  with  the 
formalities  prescribed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  receiving  state  regarding  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  Title  IV. 

TITLE   V — CONSULAR   FUNCTIONS  GENERALLY 

Article  24 

(1)  Consular  officers  shall  be  entitled  to 
protect  nationals  of  the  sending  state  and  to 
defend  their  rights  and  interests.  For  this 
purpose  they  may.  In  p.irtlcular: 

la)  apply  to  the  authorities  of  the  receiv- 
ing state  with  regard  to  ensuring  that  na- 
tionals of  the  sending  state  enjoy  rights  ac- 
cruing to  them  by  treaty  or  otherwise; 

lb)  interview,  communicate  with,  and  ad- 
vise any  national  of  the  sending  stale: 

(c)  inquire  Into  any  incident  which  has 
occurred  alTecling  the  inleresls  of  any  such 
national; 

(d)  assist  nationals  of  the  sending  state  In 
their  relations  with  the  Judicial  or  admin- 
istrative authorities  of  the  receiving  state. 
help  them  in  their  proceedings  before  those 
authorities,  arrange  for  legal  assistance  for 
them  If  the  laws  of  the  receiving  slate  ?,o 
permit  and.  with  the  consent  of  the  said  au- 
thorities, serve  as  interpreter  for  such  per- 
sons or  obtain  an  interpreter. 

(2)  Consular  officers  may.  when  authorized 
by  the  laws  of  the  sending  state,  deliver  to 
any  beneficiary  in  the  receiving  state  the 
allowances  or  p;iymenls  due  him  under  the 
law  of  the  sending  state. 

Article  25 

(1)  Nationals  of  the  sending  state  shall 
have  the  right  at  all  times  to  communicate 
with  the  appropriate  consular  officer  and.  un- 
less subject  to  lawful  custody,  to  visit  him 
at  his  consulate. 

(2)  Consular  officers  shall,  on  the  demand 
of  a  n.ilional  of  the  sending  state  who  has 
been  taken  into  custody,  be  notified  imme- 
diately by  the  authorities  of  the  receiving 
state. 

(3)  Consular  officers  may : 

(a)  arrange  to  visit  promptly  any  national 
of  the  sending  state  who  has  been  taken  Into 
custody  in  ihe  receiving  state: 

(b)  converse  privately  with  such  national 
In  any  language: 

(c)  arrange  lor  legal  representation  for 
such  national. 

Any  written  communication  between  such 
national  .ind  the  consular  officer  shall  be 
transmitted  without  delay  by  the  authorities 
of  the  receiving  state. 

(4)  Consular  officers  shall  be  entitled,  upon 
request  to  the  competent  prison  authorities 
and  in  conformity  with  the  penal  regulations. 
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to  have  reasonable  access  to  and  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  a  naUonal  of  the  sending 
state  who  has  been  convicted  and  Is  serving 
a  prison  sentence.  Consular  officers  shall 
also  be  entitled,  in  conformity  with  the  penal 
regulations,  to  transmit  communlcaUons  be- 
t  ween  such  national  and  other  persons. 
Article  26 

Consular  officers  shall  be  entitled  to: 

(a)  Issue  passports  and  other  travel  docu- 
ments to  nationals  of  the  sending  state  and 
any  other  person  qualified  to  obtain  them: 

(b)  issue  identification  documents  to  na- 
tionals of  the  sending  state: 

(c)  grant  any  visa  or  document  permitting 
entry  Into  the  sending  state: 

Id)  Issue  with  regard  to  goods  certificates 
of  origin  and  other  necessary  documents  lor 
use  In  the  sending  stale; 

le)  prepare,  attest,  receive  the  acknowl- 
edgments of.  certify,  authenticate,  legalize, 
and  in  general,  take  such  acUon  as  may  be 
necessary  to  perfect  or  to  validate  any  act, 
document,  or  Instrument  of  a  legal  character, 
as  well  as  copies  thereof.  Including  commer- 
cial documents,  declarations,  registrations, 
testamentary  dispositions,  and  contracts, 
whenever  such  services  are  requested  by  a 
national  of  the  sending  stale  for  use  outside 
the  receiving  state  or  by  any  person  for  use 
in  the  sending  stale; 

(f)  take  evidence,  on  behalf  of  the  courts 
of  the  sending  state,  voluntarily  given  by 
any  person  in  the  receiving  state,  and  ad- 
minister oaths  to  such  persons,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  sending  slate: 

(g)  obtain  copies  of  or  extracts  from  docu- 
ments of  public  registry. 

Arttcle  27 

Consular  officers  may  translate  Into  the 
languEige  or  languages  of  one  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  acts  or  documents  of  any 
character  drawn  up  In  the  language  or  lan- 
guages of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party 
and  certify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  transla- 
tion thereof. 

Article   28 

Consular  officers  shall  be  entitled  to: 

(a)  receive  any  declaration  required  by 
the  laws  of  the  sending  state  with  regard  to 
nationality: 

(b)  register  the  birth  or  death  of  a  na- 
tional of  the  sending  state  and  record  a  mar- 
riage celebrated  under  the  law  of  the  receiv- 
ing state  when  at  least  one  of  the  parties  is 
a  national  of  the  sending  state; 

(c)  serve  Judicial  or  extra-judicial  docu- 
ments or  take  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
courts  of  the  sending  state,  in  conformity 
with  any  special  arrangements  made  in  the 
matter  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties. 

Article  29 
Consular  officers  shall  be  entitled  to  issue 
notices  Intended  for  nationals  of  the  sending 
state  and  to  receive  their  voluntary  declara- 
tions with  regard  to: 

(a)  compulsory  national  service: 

( b )  any  other  matter  relaUng  to  the  rights, 
obligations,  or  interests  of  such  nationals, 
provided  that  such  notices  and  declarations 
are  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  receiving 

state. 

Article  30 

The  acts  and  documents  specified  in  Arti- 
cles 26  and  27.  duly  certified  by  the  competent 
consular  officer  and  bearing  the  official  seal  of 
the  consulate,  shall  be  receivable  in  evidence 
as  officially  certified  acts  and  documents  and 
shall  have  tlie  same  force  and  effect  in  the 
receiving  state  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  up 
or  certified  before  the  competent  authorities 
of  the  receiving  state,  provided  that  the  said 
documents  have  been  drawn  up  and  ex- 
ecuted in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
state  where  they  are  to  take  effect  and  that, 
if  necessary,  they  have  been  subject  to  the 
stamp    duty,     registration,    and    all    other 
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formallUes  governing  the  matter  In  the  state 
where  they  are  to  take  effect. 
Article  31 
if  It  should  come  to  the  attenUon  of  the 
competent  authoriUes  ol  the  receiving  state 
that  a  minor  or  incapacitated  national  of  the 
sending  state   (not  permanently  resident  in 
the  receiving  state)  Is  present  in  the  receiv- 
ing state,  and  his  parents  or  legal  guardian 
or  other  representative  are  not  present  or  able 
to  protect  him  and  defend  his  legal  rights  and 
interests,   such   authorlUes   shall    noUfy  the 
appropriate  consular  officer  accordingly.  The 
consular  officer  In  like  circumstances  has  a 
similar  obligation  to  Inform  the  competent 
authorities  of  the  recelring  state.  In  taking 
the  appropriate  legal  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  person  and  property  of  such  minor 
or  incapacitated  national,  the  competent  au- 
thorlUes of  the  receiving  state  may  request 
the  assistance  and  participation  of  the  con- 
sular officer. 

Article  32 

111  In  the  case  of  the  deaUi  of  a  national 
of  the  sending  state  In  the  receiving  state, 
without  leaving  In  the  receiving  state  any 
known  heir  or  testamentary  executor,  the 
appropriate  local  authoriUes  of  the  receiving 
state  stiall  as  promptly  as  possible  inform 
tlie  appropriate  consular  officer  of  the  sending 

slate.  _,_         ,   , 

(2)  A  consular  officer  of  the  sending  state 
may,  within  the  discretion  of  the  approprl- 
uie  Judicial  authorities  and  if  permissible 
under  then  existing  applicable  local  law  In 
the  receiving  state: 

«a)  take  provisional  custody  of  the  per- 
sonal property  left  by  a  deceased  national 
cf  the  sending  state,  provided  that  the  de- 
cedent shall  haye  left  in  the  receiving  state 
no  heir  or  testamentary  executor  appointed 
bv  the  decedent  to  take  care  of  his  personal 
estate:  provided  that  such  provisional  cus- 
tody shall  be  relinquished  to  a  duly  ap- 
pointed administrator; 

(b)  administer  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
national  of  the  sending  stole  who  is  not  a 
resident  of  the  receiving  state  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  who  leaves  no  testamentary  ex- 
ecutor and  who  leaves  in  the  receiving  state 
no  heir,  provided  that  if  authorized  to  ad- 
minister the  estate,  the  consular  officer  shall 
relinquish  such  administration  upon  the 
appointment   of  another  administrator: 

(c)  represent  the  interests  of  a  national 
of  the  sending  stale  in  an  estate  in  the  re- 
ceiving state,  provided  that  such  national 
is  not  a  resident  of  the  receiving  state,  unless 
or  until  such  national  is  otherwise  repre- 
sented: provided,  however,  that  nothing 
herein  shall  authorize  a  consular  officer  to 
act  as  an  attorney  at  law. 

(3)   Unless  prohibited  by  law,  a  consular 
office-  may,  within  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
a?ency.   or   person   making  distribution,   re- 
ceive for  transmission  to  a  national  of  the 
sending  state  who  is  not  a  resident  of  the 
receiving   state   any   money   or   property   to 
which  such  national  Is  entitled  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  another  person,  in- 
cluding shares  in  an  estate,  payments  made 
pursuant  to  workmen's  compensation   laws, 
pension  and  social  benefits  systems  in  gen- 
eral, and  proceeds  of  Insurance  policies.  The 
court,  agency,  or  person  making  distribution 
may  require,  among  other  things,  that  the 
consular  officer  comply  with  conditions  laid 
down  with  regard  to  ( a)  presenting  a  power 
of  attorney  or  other  authorization  from  such 
non-resident   national,    (b)    furnishing   rea- 
sonable   evidence    of    the    delivery    of    such 
money  or  property  to  such  naUonal.  and  (c) 
returning  the  money  or  property  In  the  event 
he  is  unable  to  furnish  such  evidence. 

(4)  Whenever  a  consular  officer  shall  per- 
form the  functions  referred  to  In  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  Article,  he  shall  be  sub- 
ject, with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  such 
functions,  to  the  laws  of  the  receiving  stole 
and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  and 


administrative   authorities   of   the   receiving 

state. 

Article  33 
The  provisions  of  this  Convention  relating 
to  the  functions  which  a  consular  officer  may 
perform  are  not  exhaustive.  A  consular  offi- 
cer shall  also  be  permitted  to  perform  other 
functions,  provided  they  involve  no  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  the  receiving  state,  and  the 
authorities   of   the   receiving   stole   have   no 
objection  to  the  exercise  of  such  functions. 
Article  34 
it  is   understood  that  in   any  case   where 
an  Article  of  this  Convention  gives  a  consular 
officer  the  right  to  perform  any   funcUons. 
it  is  for  the  sending  stale  to  determine  the 
extent  lis  consular  officer  shaU  exercise  such 
right. 

TITLE    VI   -CONECLAB    FUNCTIONS    IN     MARITIME 
MATTERS 

Article  35 

(1)  Consular  officers  may  assist  vessels  of 
the  sending  state  during  their  stay  in  the 
receiving  stale. 

(2)  Consular  officers  may,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  enumerated  in  this  Title, 
po  personally  on  board  the  vessel  accom- 
panied, if  desired,  by  consular  employees  on 
their  staff,  as  soon  as  the  vessel  has  received 
pratique.  If  the  consular  officers  request  the 
assistance  of  the  authorities  of  the  receiving 
state  in  any  matter  concerning  the  perform- 
ance of  these  duties,  such  assUtonce  shall 
be  given,  unless  special  reasons  fully  war- 
rant a  refusal  In  a  particular  case. 

(3)  The  master  and  members  of  the  crew 
may  communicate  with  the  appropriate  con- 
sular officer  and.  subject  to  the  immigration 
laws  of  the  receiving  state,  go  to  the  con- 
sulate. 

Article  36 

Consular  officers  may: 

lai  question  the  master  and  members  of 
the  crew  of  a  vessel  of  the  sending  state, 
examine  and  certify  the  vessel's  papers,  take 
statements  with  regard  to  the  vessel's  voyage 
and  her  destination,  and.  generally,  facih- 
tate  the  entry,  stoy  in  port,  and  departure 
of  the  vessel; 

lb  I  arrange  for  the  engagement  and 
discharge  ol   the  master  or  any  member  of 

(C)  make  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
hospitalization  and  the  repatriation  ol  the 
master  or  any  member  of  the  crew; 

(d)  receive,  draw  up  or  sign  any  declara- 
tion or  any  other  document  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  the  sending  stole  concerning  the 
natlonaUty.  ownership  and  mortgages,  con- 
ditions, and  operation  of  a  vessel  of  the  send- 
ing state; 

(e)  lake  necessary  measures  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  discipline  on  board  the 

vessel; 

( f )  take  necessary  measures  in  accordance 
with  the  shipping  laws  of  the  sending  state; 

ig)  give  aid  and  asBlstance  to  the  master 
and  members  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  of  the 
sending  state  in  any  dealings  with  the  courts 
and  authorlUes  of  the  receiving  state.  For 
this  purpose,  consular  officers  may  make 
necessary  arrangemento  for  legal  assistance 
and  interpreting. 

ArticU  37 

( 1 1  The  authoritiee  of  the  receiving  slate 
may  exercise  jurisdiction  over: 

(a»  offenses  committed  on  board  a  vessel 
of  the  sending  stole  which  are  of  a  serious 
character  or  disrupt  the  tranqulUty  or  the 
safety  of  the  port  or  violate  tlie  law*  of  the 
receiving  stole  regarding  security,  public 
health,  the  admission  of  aUens,  safety  of  life 
at  sea,  customs,  and  similar  matters;   or 

(b)  other  offenses  committed  on  board  • 
vessel  of  the  sending  stole : 

(i)  by  or  against  a  national  of  the  receiv- 
ing Stole,  or 

(U)    by  or  against  any  other  person,  pro- 
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vlded  he  Is  not  the  master  or  a  member  of 
the  crew;  or 

(c)  any  offenses  committed  on  board  a 
vessel  of  the  sending  state,  at  the  requeet  of 
or  with  the  conaent  of.  the  consular  officer. 

(2i  When.  In  the  casee  speclHed  In  para- 
graph (  1  )  oif  this  Article,  the  authorities  of 
the  receiving  stale  decliic  to  arrest  or  ques- 
tion a  person  or  to  attach  property  or  insti- 
tute an  official  inquiry  on  board  a  vessel  the 
master  or  any  other  officer  actlnK  in  his 
name  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  In- 
form the  consular  officer  and.  unlefl«  it  is 
Impossible  owing  to  urgency  of  the  matter. 
to  give  him  suHlclent  advance  notice  to  per- 
mit the  con*ular  offlcOT  to  be  present  If  the 
consular  officer  has  not  been  present  or  rep- 
resented, he  shall  have  the  right  to  receive 
from  the  authorities  of  the  receiving  .stale, 
upon  his  requeet.  fuJl  Information  about  the 
measures  taken. 

(3)  The  provisions  ctf  this  Article  shall  not 
affect  the  routine  examinations  made  by  tlie 
authorities  of  the  receiving  state  wlUi  regard 
to  security,  public  health,  the  admission  of 
aliens,  safety  of  life  at  sea.  and  customs,  or 
the  detention  of  the  vessel  or  of  aity  portion 
of  her  cargo  arising  out  of  civil  or  commer- 
cial proceedings  in  the  courts  of  the  receiving 
state. 

Article  38 

(1)  Sub>«ct  to  authorization  from  the 
master  at  iHe  vessel,  a  consular  officer  shall 
have  the  right  to  visit  a  vessel  of  any  flag 
bound  for  a  port  of  the  sending  state,  in 
order  to  procure  the  necessary  Information  U5 
prepare  and  execute  such  documents  as  may 
bo  required  by  tlie  laws  of  the  sending  state 
aa  a  condition  of  entry  of  the  vessel  Into  the 
porta  erf  the  sending  state,  and  to  fumlsJi 
the  competent  authorities  of  the  sending 
state  such  Information  regarding  sanitary  or 
Other  matters  as  may  have  been  requested  by 
them. 

(2)  In  exercising  the  rights  conferred  upon 
him  by  this  Article,  the  consular  officer  shall 
act  with  all  possible  dispatch 

Article  39 
(  1 )  If  a  vessel  of  the  sending  state  is 
wrecked  In  the  receiving  state,  or  if  articles 
forming  part  of  the  cargo  of  a  wrecked  ves- 
sel of  a  third  state  but  belonging  to  a  na- 
tional of  the  sending  state  are  found  on  or 
near  the  coast  of  the  receiving  state  or  are 
taken  Into  a  port  of  the  receiving  stale,  the 
competent  authoritleB  of  the  receiving  state 
shall  inform  the  coneular  officer  of  tliat  ef- 
fect as  soon  as  possible. 

(2)  The  authorities  of  the  receiving  state 
shall  t«ike  all  practical  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  wrecked  vessel,  the  lives  of  the 
persons  on  board,  th*  cargo  and  other  goods 
on  board,  and  for  the  prevention  and  sup- 
pression of  plunder  or  disorder  on  the  ves- 
sel. These  measures  shall  also  extend  to  ar- 
ticles belonging  to  the  vessel  or  forming  part 
of  her  cargo  which  have  become  separated 
from  the  vessel.  When  possible,  such  meas- 
ures shall  be  taken  la  collaboration  with  the 
master  of  the  vessel  and  the  consular  officer 
or  the  person  acting  on  behalf  of  the  latter. 

(3)  When  a  wrecked  vessel  of  the  sending 
state,  or  articles  belonging  to  it  or  forming 
part  of  such  vessel,  are  found  on  or  near 
the  coast  of  the  receiving  state  or  are  taken 
to  a  port  of  the  receiving  state,  and  the 
mi\ster.  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  his  agent,  or 
the  underwriters  are  not  present  or  cannot 
make  arrangements  for  custody  or  disposal, 
the  appropriate  coiieular  officer,  acting  as 
representative  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel, 
shall  have  authority  It)  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  the  owner  could  have  made  for  the 
siuiie  purjxises  had  he  been  present.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  ot  the  receiving 
state. 

(4)  When  articles  forming  part  of  the 
cargo  of  a  wrecked  vessel  (other  than  a  ves- 
sel of  the  receiving  state)  and  belonging  to 
a  national  of  the  .sending  state  are  found  on 


or  near  the  con.st  nf  the  recflving  st.iie  or  are 
taken  into  a  port  of  the  receiving  state,  and 
the  ma.ster  of  the  vessel,  the  owner  of  the 
articles  or  his  agent,  or  the  underwriters 
are  not  present  or  cannot  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  custody  or  disposal  of  such 
articles,  the  appropriate  consular  officer,  act- 
ing ius  representative  of  the  owner,  shall  have 
authority  to  make  such  arrangements  as  the 
owner  ct>iild  ha\e  made  fur  the  same  pur- 
poses had  he  been  pre.sent.  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  receUIng  state 

(.■S)  No  customs  duties  i  Including  other 
duties  Imposed  upon,  or  by  re.ison  of.  the 
Importation  of  the  goods  into  the  receiving 
stale)  shall  be  levied  by  the  authorities  of 
the  receiving  state  on  the  cargo,  stores, 
equipment  and  llttings.  or  ;irticles.  carried  by 
or  forming  part  of  the  wrecked  vesesl.  unless 
they  are  delivered  for  use  or  consumption  in 
the  receiving  state,  tatit  these  authorities 
may.  If  they  think  It.  require  security  for 
the  protection  of  the  revenue  In  relation  to 
such  goods 

(6)  No  charges  I  oilier  tfiaii  cust<ims 
duties,  when  they  are  applicable  in  accord- 
ance with  para^aph  (5)  of  this  Article) 
shall  be  levied  by  the  authorities  of  the  re- 
ceiving state  in  connection  with  the  wrecked 
vessel,  any  property  on  board,  or  her  cargo, 
other  than  charges  of  the  same  kind  and 
amount  as  would  be  levied  in  similar  circum- 
stances upon  or  In  connection  with  vessels 
of  the  receiving  state 

Article  40 

Whenever  the  tniister  or  a  member  of  the 
crew  of  a  vessel  of  the  sending  state  dies 
aboard  such  vessel  while  in  the  receiving 
state,  the  master  or  his  substitute  shall  have 
the  authority,  if  such  deceased  is  a  national 
of  the  sending  state  and  there  Is  no  testa- 
mentary executor  or  administrator  duly  au- 
thorized in  the  receiving  stale,  to  take  cus- 
tody of  the  unpaid  wages  and  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  estate  which  is  on  the  vessel,  for 
return  to  the  sending  state  for  settlement 
in  accordance  with  its  laws. 

TTTLE    VII — GENERAL    PROVISIONS 
Article  41 
Consular  officers  may  further  the  develop- 
ment of  economic,  commercial  and  cultural 
relations  between  the  sending  state  and  the 
receiving  state. 

i4r(ic/f  42 

In  the  performance  of  their  official  func- 
tions, consular  officers  may  apply  to  and  cor- 
respond with  the  appropriate  authorities  in 
their  consular  districts.  They  may  apply  to 
and  correspond  with  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as 
the  case  may  be.  only  in  the  absence  of  a 
diplomatic  agent  of  the  .sending  state. 

Article  43 
In  the  performance  of  his  official  func- 
tions, a  consular  officer  may  levy  the  lees  and 
charges  prescntied  by  the  sending  state.  The 
fees  and  charges  so  collected  must  be  freely 
convertible  and  transferable  in  the  currency 
of  the  .sending  state. 

Artu-le  44 
.Articles  5.  8(4)  iuid  (6).  9(2i  .  10.  13|3)  (ai 
and  lb).  14.  17(2)  and  (4).  20(  1  )  (b).  21(4). 
and  45i  1 1  (with  the  exception  of  the  immu- 
nity provided  under  Article  8(1)  i.  45(2)  and 
(3)  shall  be  applicable  to  persons  who  ;ire 
employed  in  the  domestic  service  of  a  con- 
sulate of  the  sending  state. 

Article  45 

(  1  I  Except  In  so  far  as  atUiitional  facili- 
ties, privileges  and  immunities  may  be 
granted  by  the  re<'eiving  state,  consular  offi- 
cers f)r  consular  employees  who  iire  nationals 
of  or  [lermanently  residents  in  the  receiving 
state  or  wlio  carry  on  any  private  gainful 
occupation  In  the  receiving  state  shall  enjoy 
only  the  immunities  provided  by  Articles 
8(1)  and  9(2)  of  the  present  Convention. 

(2)    (a)    Members  of   the  families  of  the 


per.snns  referred  to  In  {paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article  shall  enjoy  only  the  facilities,  privi- 
leges and  immunities  granted  to  them  ijy 
the    rereUing   state. 

(b)  Members  of  the  families  of  consular 
officers  or  consular  employees  who  are  them- 
selves nationals  of  or  permanently  resident 
in  the  receiving  state  shall  enjoy  only  the 
facilities,  privileges  and  immunities  as  may 
be  granted   to   them   by   the  receiving  state 

i3)  The  receiving  state  shall  exercise  ii.s 
Jurisdiction  over  the  persons  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  di  and  (2)  of  this  Article  m 
.such  a  way  as  not  to  hinder  unduly  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  the  consulate 

{4)  Article  7(1)  of  the  present  Convention 
shall  be  applicable  to  consular  officers  who 
are  nationals  of  or  permanently  resident  In 
the  receUIng  state  or  who  carry  on  any  pri- 
vate t^aliifiU  occupation  In  the  receiving  .stttc 
.4rtic/e  46 

AiiV  dispute  concerning  the  interpret..i- 
tlon  or  application  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion should  be  settled  by  negotiation.  Any 
dispute  not  settled  by  negotiation  may  he 
referred,  at  the  initiative  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party,  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  tor  decision,  provided: 

(a)  that  neither  Parly  shall  submit  to  the 
Court  any  matter  falling  within  the  discre- 
tion of  either  Party  under  the  Convention: 
and 

(b)  that  neither  Party  may  submit  a  dis- 
pute to  the  Court  until  all  legal  remedies 
relating  thereto  have  been  exhatisted  In  the 
territory  of  the  other  Party. 

Article  47 

The  present  Convention  shall  replace  ..nd 
terminate  the  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Belgium  con- 
cerning the  Rights.  Privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties of  Consular  Officers  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on   .March  9.   1880. 

Article  48 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and 
the  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  Bru-ssels  The  Convention  shall 
enter  Into  force  on  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  instruments 
of  ratification. 

2.  The  Convention  shall  remain  In  force 
until  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the 
date  on  which  either  High  Contracting  Party 
informs  the  other  of  Its  intention  to  ter- 
minate It 

In  witnfss  whereof,  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  Convention,  and 
affixed  their  .seals  thereto. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington,  this  2nd 
day  of  September.  1969  in  the  English.  French 
.and  Dutch  langu.ages.  all  language  versions 
being  equally  authentic. 

For  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

I  SEAL  I  William  P.  Rogers. 

For  his  .Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians: 

I  seal  I  Baron   Scueyvfn 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  favor- 
ably on  the  Consular  Convention  with 
Belgium  .signed  September  2.  1969.  Since 
the  Senate  recently  voted  on  the  multi- 
lateral Vienna  Convention  on  Con.sular 
Relations  there  is  no  need  to  go  into 
great  detail  about  this  bilateral  trea'.v. 
Generally  speaking  it  covers  the  same 
subjects  as  the  Vienna  Convention,  some 
of  them  in  t,'reatcr  detail,  sucii  as  mari- 
time matters  which  are  of  special  inter- 
est to  Belgium  and  the  United  States, 
and  others  in  less  detail,  such  as  the 
rights  of  honorary  consuls.  Again  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  convention  provides 
on  a  reciprocal  basis  for  somewhat 
greater  privileges  and  immunities  than 
those  provided  in  the  Vienna  Conven- 
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tion,  but  lesser  than  those  In  the  Soviet 
Consular  Convention  a*)proved  in  1967. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  further  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  committee 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  (Executive 
No.  91-10)  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpt  From  Committeb  Report 

PfRPOSE 

This  bilateral  convention  deals  with  con- 
sular relations  between  the  U.S.  and  Belgium 
and  sets  forth,  aa  customary,  the  functions, 
privileges  and  immunities  of  consular  officers. 
It  covers  such  matters  as  free  communication 
between  a  citizen  and  his  consul,  notification 
of  detention  of  nationals,  issuance  of  visas 
and  passports,  the  performance  of  notarial 
services,  the  Inviolability  of  consular  com- 
munications, documents  and  archives,  and 
protection  of  consular  premises. 

BACKCROrND 

This  convention  will  replace  one  of  1880 
and  represents  a  step  In  the  continuing  ef- 
fort of  the  United  States  to  expand  and  up- 
grade consular  treaties.  It  also  Illustrates 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  to  seek  bilaterally 
standards  of  consular  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties that  are  higher  than  those  In  the  recent- 
ly approved  Vienna  Convention,  to  which 
Belslum  is  not  a  party.  The  convention  is 
generally  modelled  on  the  postwar  conven- 
tions With  the  United  Kingdom  (1951).  Ja- 
pan (1963).  and  France  (1966).  It  is  unlike 
the  Consular  Convention  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  provides  for  full  immunity  from 
criminal  Jurisdiction  in  that  it  provides  such 
immunity  only  lor  lesser  crimes  like  mis- 
demeanors. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION     AND    RECOMMENDATION 

The  Convention  was  signed  on  September 
2.  1969.  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  Octo- 
ber 8.  1969.  On  November  4  the  Committee 
lield  a  public  hearing  at  which  the  Honor- 
able John  R.  Stevenson,  the  Legal  Adviser 
of  the  Department  of  State,  testified  and 
the  next  dav  ordered  the  convention  reported 
favorably  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  Stevenson's 
statement  contains  a  full  explanation  of  the 
convention  and  is  appended  to  the  report 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  knows  of  no  opposition  to 
this  treaty.  It  has  continuously  supported 
consular  conventions  as  being  In  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  does  so  again 
In  this  instance.  It  recommends  that  the 
Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication of  the  Consular  Convention  with 
Belgium. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection.  Executive  F.  91st  Con- 
gress, first  session,  will  be  considered  as 
having  passed  through  its  various  par- 
liamentary stages  up  to  and  including 
the  presentation  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification,  which  will  be  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved  ituo-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Consular  Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium, signed  at  Washington  on  September 
2  1969.  and  two  exchanges  of  notes  related 
thereto.  (Executive  F.  Ninety-first  Congress, 
first  session.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  Ex- 
ecutive F,  91st  Congress,  first  session,  the 
Consular  Convention  with  Belgium, 
occur  at  2  o'clock  p.m.  on  Monday  next. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGREEMENT     WITH     CANADA     ON 
ADJUSTMENTS    IN    FLOOD    CON- 
TROL PAYMENTS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  Executive  H,  91st  Con- 
gress, first  session,  the  agreement  vtith 
Canada  on  adjustments  in  flood  control 
pavments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  Executive  H,  91st  Congress, 
first  session,  the  agreement  with  Can- 
ada on  adjustments  in  flood  control  pay- 
ments, which  was  read  the  second  time, 

as  follows: 

Department  of  State. 
Washington.  August   IS,  J9''i9 
Hon    Peter  M.  Towe. 
C'nargi  d'Aflaires  ad  interim  of  Canada. 

Sins:  I  refer  to  paragraph  11  of  the  Annex 
to  t!ie  exchange  of  notes  dated  January  22. 
1964  between  the  Government  of  Canada 
:;nd  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
regarding  the  Columbia  River  Treaty.  Pur- 
tu.int  to  that  paragraph,  consultations  have 
tiken  place  between  representative-  of  the 
two  Governments  concerning  adjustments 
in  the  flood  control  payments  by  the  Gov- 
vernment  of  the  United  States  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  as  a  result  of  early  com- 
pletion of  projects  contemplated  by  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C)  of  Article  11(2)  of 
the  Columbia  River  Treaty. 

Duncan  Dam.  couslructed  pursuant  to 
Article  11(2)  (C).  commenced  operation  on 
July  31.  1967.  thereby  providing  two  extra 
years  of  flood  control  benefits  to  the  United 
Stites  Arrow  Dam.  constructed  pursuant  to 
Article  11(2)  (B).  commenced  operation  on 
October  10,  1968,  thereby  providing  one  ex- 
tra year  of  flood  control  benefits  to  the 
United  States. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  my  Government 
that  as  a  result  of  the  consultations  referred 
to  above  it  has  been  determmed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  both  Governments  that  an  ad- 
justment to  the  flood  control  payments 
should  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples established  in  the  said  paragraph  11. 
Consequently,  I  have  the  honor  to  propose 
that  the  United  States  pay  to  Canada  $82,000 
(USA  )  for  the  early  completion  of  Duncan 
Dam  and  $196,000  (U.S.A  )  for  the  early 
completion  of  Arrow  Dam.  such  .imounts  to 
be  paid  within  a  reasonable  period  that  takes 
into  account  anv  United  States  domestic 
procedures  related  lo  the  making  of  such 
pavments. 

if  this  proposal  Is  acceptable  to  your  Gov- 
ernment. I  liave  the  honor  lo  propose  t'.iat 
this  note,  together  with  your  note  of  accept- 
ance on  the  part  of  your  Government,  shall 
constitute  an  agreement  between  our  Gov- 
ernments which  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  notifies  the  Government  of 
Canada  that  it  has  completed  all  Internal 
measures  necessary  to  give  effect  to  this 
agreement. 

Accept,  Sir.  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
high  consideration. 

For  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State: 

Mabttn  J.  Htllinbrand. 


paragraph  1 1  of  th©  Protocol  annexed  to  the 
exchange  of  Notes  dated  January  22.  1964.  be- 
tween the  Government*  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  regarding  the  Columbia  River 
Treaty,  a  payment  by  the  United  States  to 
Canada  of  MTB.OOO  (U.S.)  for  the  early  com- 
pletion of  Duncan  and  Arrow  Dams  con- 
structed under  the  Columbia  River  Treaty. 

I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  Government 
of  Canada  accepts  the  proposal  set  forth  in 
vour  Note  and  agrees  that  your  Note  together 
with  this  replv  which  is  authentic  in  both 
the  English  and  French  languages  .•=hall  con- 
stitute an  agreement  between  our  two  coun- 
tries which  shall  enter  into  force  on  the 
date  on  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  notifies  the  Government  of  Canada 
that  It  has  completed  all  internal  measures 
necrfsary  to  give  cfTect  to  this  agreement. 

Accept.  Sir  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
l.ighc  I  c   ii'-iderallon. 

P.  M.  TowE. 
Charge  d  Affaires,  ad  interim. 


Canadian  Embassy. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  20,  1969. 

No.  224. 

Hon.  WrLtiAM  P.  Rogers, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  DC. 

Sni-  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  your 
Note  of  August  18,  1969  which  proposed,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  established  In 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Ex- 
ecutive H— 91st  Congress,  first  session- 
consists  of  the  text  of  two  notes,  which 
constitute  an  agreement  by  the  United 
States  to  pay  Canada  for  flood  con- 
trol benefits  derived  from  the  early 
completion  of  two  dams  under  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Treaty.  The  amount  in- 
volved is  $278,000  covering  additional 
benefits  received  by  the  United  States  by 
these  early  completions— 2  years  in  the 
case  of  Duncan  Dam  and  1  year  in  the 
case  of  Arrow  Dam.  The  Cotnmittee  on 
Foreign  Relations  believes  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  equity  to  compensate  Canada 
for  the  additional  protection  from  floods 
which  the  United  States  has  enjoyed. 

The  agreement  is  further  described  m 
the  committee  report,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  excerpts  from  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  committee  report  'Executive 
No.  91-11)  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

ExcERTT  From  Committce   Rkt'ORT 

PURPOSE 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  Agreement  with 
Canada  Is  to  provide  for  the  payment  to 
Canada  of  $278,000  in  compensation  for  the 
additional  flood  control  beneflta  resulting 
from  early  completion  of  two  dams  con- 
structed pursuant  to  the  Columbia  River 
Treatv. 

BACKGROVND 

This  Agreement,  concluded  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  on  August  18  and  20.  1969.  pro- 
vides lor  adjustments  In  the  flood  control 
payments  bv  the  United  States  to  Canada  as 
a  result  of  earlv  completion  by  Canada  of 
the  Arrow  Dam  and  Duncan  Dam  projects, 
built   under   the   Columbia   River   Treaty   of 

1961.  ^   . 

The  Columbia  River  Treaty  provides  that 
the  United  Slates  pay  Canada  specified  sums 
for  the  flood  control  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  Duncan  and  the  Arrow  Dams  in 
British  Columbia.  These  amounts  were  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  55  years  of  flood  con- 
trol benefits  and  It  was  expected  that  the 
projects  would  be  completed  sometime  after 
the  Spring  of  1969.  In  fact,  the  dams  were 
completed  well  before  the  target  date.  Dun- 
can Dam  commenced  operation  on  July  3.. 
1967  and  Arrow  Dam  on  October  10.  1968. 
Thus  the  United  States  has  received  two 
years  of  additional  flood  control  benefit*  in 
the  case  of  Duncan  Dam  and  one  year  of 
'   extta  benefits  from  the  Arrow  Dam. 

Although  the  treaty  provided  that  the 
United  States  payment  to  Canada  would  be 
less  If  the  dams  did  not  begin  operation  on 
schedule.  It  did  not  provide  for  additional 
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paymentB  If  the  dlma  were  completed  ahead 
of  schedule  In  19f4,  before  the  treaty  went 
into  force,  the  uilted  States  and  Canada 
agreed  to  consvilt  (concerning  payment  ad- 
Justtnenta  If  the  d^ms  should  be  completed 
early.  Subsequentlt.  both  countries  agreed 
that,  on  the  basis  oi  calculations  used  for  the 
original  amounwi  In  the  treaty.  $82,000  would 
be  appropriate  payment  for  the  two  extra 
years  of  beneflta  from  Duncan  Dam  and 
$196,000  for  the  oi^e  extra  year  of  benefits 
from  Arrow  Dam 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  there  will  be  two 
yea-and-nay  votes  at  that  time,  and  I 
hope  that  the  attaches  will  inform  all 
Senators,  so  that  they  will  be  on  notice. 


COM.VinTEE   ACTIO)!    AND   RECOMMEND.ATION 

Executive  H  (91sl  Congress,  first  sess  )  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  October  I4.  1969  The  Committee 
held  a  public  hearing  on  the  Agreement  on 
November  4,  1969,  receiving  testimony  from 
Mr  John  R  Steveitson.  Legal  Advisor  to  the 
Department  of  Sqate.  Mr.  Pred  L  Thrall. 
tJnlted  States  Armjy  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
Mr.  William  JohnsDn,  Jr  ,  Office  of  Canadian 
Affairs.  Department  of  St.ite  The  Committee 
considered  the  Agreement  In  executive  ses- 
sion on  November  i5  and  ordered  it  favorably 
reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  believes  that  .he  payment 
provided  for  In  the  Agreement  Is  fair  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  additional 
flood  protection  the  United  Suites  has  re- 
ceived ,aa  a  result  of  the  early  completion  by 
Canada  jjf  Arrow  Dam  and  Duncan  Dam  It 
would  not  be  m  keeping  with  the  coopera- 
tive spirit  underlying  the  Columbia  River 
Treaty  for  the  United  States  to  fall  to  com- 
pensate Canada  for   these  extra  benefits. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be- 
lieves that  the  arrangement  Is  In  the  public 
Interest  and  recommends  that  the  Senate 
give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  the  Agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection.  Executive  H,  91st  Con- 
gress, first  session,  will  be  considered  as 
having  passed  through  its  various  parli- 
amentary stages  up  to  and  including  the 
presentation  of  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion, which  the  clerk  will  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  [two-tkirds  0/  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  concurring  therein),  that  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
texts  of  two  notes,  signed  at  Washington  and 
dated  August  18  and  20,  1969.  constituting 
an  agreement  between  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  concerning  adjustments  In 
the  flood  control  payments  by  the  United 
States  government  to  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  early  completion  of  proj- 
ects (Arrow  Dam  and  Duncan  Dam)  con- 
templated by  Article  II  (2)  (bi  and  (c)  of 
the  Columbia  River  Treaty.  (Executive  H, 
91st  Congress,  1st  session.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
agreement  with  Canada  follow  the  vote 
on  the  Consular  Convention  with  Bel- 
gium on  Monday  afternoon  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreements 
concerning  the  foregoing  executive  mat- 
ters were  subsequently  reduced  to  writ- 
ing, as  follows : 

Ordered.  That  on  Monday,  November  10. 
1969,  at  2  o'clock  p.m  .  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  resolution  of  ratification  to 
Executive  P,  91st  Congress,  first  session,  the 
Consular  Convention  with  Belgium;  to  be 
followed  by  a  vote  on  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication to  Executive  H,  91st  Congress,  first 
session,  an  Agreememt  with  Canada  on  Ad- 
Justmenta  in  Flood  Control  Payments. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CONCLUSION   OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  bu.siness''  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  12307.  the  in- 
dependent offices  appropriation  bill. 

The  hour  of  2  o'clock  p.m.  having  ar- 
rived, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  I  H.R.  12307)  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 


NOVEMBER  MORATORIUM 
UNNECESSARY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
read  that  tlie  president  of  the  Vietcong's 
provisional  revolutionary  government 
wrote  an  open  letter  to  the  American 
people  wishing  "yet  greater  success  in 
the  fall  offensive"  to  get  U.S.  forces  out 
of  Vietnam.  I  resent  this  attempted  in- 
terposition in  internal  affairs  of  the 
United  States. 

Although  I  doubt  its  sincerity,  this  let- 
ter does  point  out  the  danger  of  provid- 
ing encouragement  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese in  their  uncooperative  attitude 
in  Paris  and  unyielding  determination 
on  the  battlefield. 

I  have  serious  misgivings  about  the 
planned  November  moratorium. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  unnecessary. 
The  October  moratorium  clearly  made 
its  point. 

Second,  the  real  possibility  that  the 
next  moratorium  might  result  in  violence 
and  disruption  outweighs  whatever  slim 
benefits  might  be  gained  by  it.  The  lead- 
ership   of    the    November    moratorium 


have  not  pledged  themselves  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  violence.  A  serious,  disruptive 
confrontation  between  the  demonstrators 
and  the  Government  would  do  nothing 
to  promote  peace  and  could  provide 
Hanoi  with  valuable  propaganda  lever- 
age. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oregon  pointed  out  on  Monday,  tho.se 
who  are  concerned  with  peace  should 
turn  their  attention  from  the  streets  to 
their  neighborhoods  and  from  mass  dem- 
onstrations to  community  relations. 

I  support  Senator  Hatfield's  views, 
and  call  upon  all  Americans  to  work  for 
peace  this  November  and  December  and 
throughout  1970— and  to  build  better 
neighborhoods  and  communities.  Peace 
work  on  this  scale  will  bring  meaningful 
results  here  at  home  while  the  admin- 
istration seeks  real  peace  throughout 
the  world. 


VIETNAM 


Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  es- 
sence of  the  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  its  constant  attempt  to  reach 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  free  and  open 
discussions  and  in  a  climate  of  mutual 
resiject  and  forbearance.  I  speak  today 
on  Vietnam.  I  do  .so  because  I  believe  the 
Nation  has  not  yet  reached  a  clear  un- 
derstanding and  reasoned  decision  on 
what  we  should  do  to  end  our  involve- 
ment and  the  war.  I  do  so  because  I  be- 
lieve we  need  more  free  and  open  dis- 
cussions on  the  issue  before  we  can  reach 
such  an  imderstanding  and  such  a  deci- 
sion. I  hope  those  discussions  will  be  car- 
ried out  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and 
forbearance. 

The  deep  national  divisions  over  Viet- 
nam and  our  involvement  there  reflect 
sincere  differences  of  opinion.  The  dif- 
ferences are  very  wide,  ranging  from  the 
few  who  feel  that  our  national  interest 
requires  that  we  persevere  there,  for 
whatever  period  and  at  whatever  cost, 
to  the  limited  number  who  regard  our 
presence  in  Vietnam  as  immoral  and  ad- 
vocate our  immediate  withdrawal,  and 
those  who  feel  that  the  cost  of  our  con- 
tinued involvement  is  no  longer  justified 
by  our  vital  national  interests,  and 
should  be  rapidly,  but  responsibly,  re- 
duced. 

Reactions  to  President  Nixon's  speech 
have  been  prompt  and  predictable.  There 
has  also  been  a  predictable  response  of 
supr>ort  for  what  the  President  called  his 
plan  to  'end  this  war  in  a  way  that  will 
bring  us  closer  to  that  great  goal  of  a 
just  and  lasting  peace."  However.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  public,  that  "silent  majority" 
of  whom  the  President  spoke,  remains 
unclear  as  to  our  present  purpose  and  the 
practicality  of  the  plan  for  ending  the 
war  to  which  the  President  referred,  but 
which  he  incompletely  described. 

In  short,  I  believe  the  great  ".silent 
majority  '  of  Americans  does  not  find  it- 
self on  either  extreme  of  this  issue.  This 
is  true.  I  suggest,  because  the  choice  be- 
fore us  in  Vietnam  is  not,  despite  the 
Presidents  rhetoric,  between  the  con- 
tinued and  indefinite  involvement  of  our 
military  forces  and  their  immediate  and 
disorderly  withdrawal.  On  the  contrary, 
the  choice  is  between  continued  Amer- 
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lean  Involvement  in  the  war  and  settle- 
ment arrived  at  by  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people  on  terms  which  are  acceptable 
to  them. 

Tlie  path  to  political  settlement  Is  not 
easy,  and  it  is  not  obvious.  It  will  require 
imagination,  resourcefulness,  and  stead- 
fastness by  our  Government.  It  cannot 
succeed  without  broad  understanding  and 
support  from  among  our  people — under- 
standing and  support  which  must  be 
available  not  only  in  the  days  immedi- 
ately following  a  presidential  address, 
but  in  the  difficult  weeks  and  months 
ahead. 

I  regret  to  say  that  President  Nixon's 
November  3  address  did  not  reveal  a  de- 
termination to  direct  us  toward  a  polit- 
ical settlement,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
can  sustain  the  kind  of  broad,  public  sup- 
port the  Nation  needs  in  this  time  of 
bitter  trial. 

The  Presidents  talk  revealed  a  dis- 
tressing tendency— too  often  present  in 
discussions  of  Vietnam — to  divide  the  is- 
sue and  the  American  people  into  two  ex- 
tremes. On  the  one  extreme  was  a  straw- 
man— "immediate,  precipitate  with- 
drawal""— which  the  President  contends 
would  bring  about  a  "disaster  of  im- 
mense magnitude."'  Those  who  support 
such  a  course  were  symbolized  by  a  sign 
which  read.  'Lose  In  Vietnam.  Bring  the 
Boys  Home.'"  Into  this  strawman  the 
President  bound,  by  inference,  all  who 
dissent  from  present  policy — the  small 
minority  which  wants  our  troops  out  to- 
morrow, whatever  the  consequences,  and 
the  many  millions  who  want  an  end  to 
the  fighting  and  an  orderly  withdrawal 
of  American  combat  troops  from  Viet- 
nam. It  was  a  debater's  device.  It  was  not 
a  fair  description  of  public  opinion. 

At  the  other  extreme  the  President  put 
his  policy  of  ending  our  Involvement 
through  Vietnamization.  But  his  presen- 
tation was  long  on  rhetoric  and  short  on 
analysis. 

There  was  no  explanation  of  what  we 
hope  to  Mhieve  at  the  negotiating  table. 
There  was  no  reference  to  the  need  for 
a  political  settlement  among  the  Viet- 
namese. There  was  no  suggestion  of  an 
initiative  to  end  the  killing  and  permit 
the  two  sides  to  begin  working  out  politi- 
cal aiTangements.  There  was  no  talk  of 
the  need  for  reform  and  wider  participa- 
tion in  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

There  was  a  rejection  of  any  kind  of 
announced  timetable  for  the  withdrawal 
of  American  troops.  Withdrawal  will  take 
place.  In  the  President's  words,  on  the 
basis  of  three  factors:  first,  the  rate  at 
which  South  Vietnamese  forces  become 
.stronger;  second,  the  level  of  enemy  ac- 
tivity, and  third,  progress  in  American 
efforts  to  achieve  peace  in  Paris. 

In  other  words,  the  rate  of  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  is  out  of  our  hands. 
The  disposition  of  our  milltarj'  strength 
m  the  world,  the  commitment  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  men,  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  governments  in 
Saigon  and  in  Hanoi. 

All  of  the  President's  talk  about  his 
policy — all  of  his  references  to  his  plans 
for  peace — were  hedged  about  the  "if's."' 
If  Saigon  increases  its  military  strength, 
we  can  decrease  our  presence.  If  Hanoi 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  do  not 


Increase  their  military  activities,  we  can 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  our  combat 
troops.  If  nothing  comes  of  the  Paris 
peace  talks,  we  can  pursue  our  other 
plans,  and  increase  the  Vietnamization 
of  the  war. 

There  is  an  ominous  possibility  in  the 
President's  speech,  the  possibility  that  if 
our  full  objectives  are  not  met,  in  Paris 
or  in  Vietnam,  on  terms  acceptable  to  tis 
and  to  the  Saigon  government,  we  will  be 
committed  to  supporting  a  continuation 
of  the  war  in  the  belief  that  a  military 
victory  is  still  possible. 

Thus,  the  President"s  speech  promised 
continued  support  for  the  status  quo  in 
Saigon  and  ignored  the  central  fact  that 
a  political  compromise  on  the  part  of  the 
Saigon  government  is  inevitable  if  there 
is  to  be  a  genuine  political  settlement  to 

this  war. 

Last,  there  was  in  the  Presidents 
speech  a  verbal  reescalation  of  the  defi- 
nition of  our  Interests  In  South  Vietnam, 
suggesting  that  the  preservation  of  the 
existing  government  in  South  Vietnam  is 
essential  to  the  cause  of  peace  "not  just 
in  Vietnam  but  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the 
world."  That  suggests  a  commitment  to 
military  victory  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  by  us. 

What  we  should  seek  today  is  neither 
an  American  miUtary  victory  nor  simply 
a  Vietnamization  of  the  war.  Oui-  goal 
is  not  perpetual  conflict  in  which  only  the 
Vietnamese  continue  to  die,  but  genuine 
peace.  What  we  should  seek  is  peace  for 
the  Vietnamese,  a  peaceful  settlement 
acceptable  to  the  silent  and  suffering  ma- 
jority of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
themselves. 

The  President  had  sharp  words  for 
those  who  have  demonstrated  their  con- 
cern for  peace  and  their  doubts  about  the 
likelihood  that  his  armounced  policies 
could  bring  peace.  He  suggested  that  they 
are  actually  prolonging  the  war.  What  is 
prolonging  the  war  is  not  the  desire  of  the 
American  people  for  peace.  Our  people 
do  want  the  war  to  end.  They  want  the 
administration  and  Congress  Xo  under- 
stand that  fact,  and  their  attitude  is  con- 
sistent with,  and  indispensable  to.  the 
nonmilitary  solution  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  repeatedly  stated  as  our  ob- 
jective. 

The  roadblocks  to  peace  cannot  be  re- 
moved simply  by  exhortations  to  the 
American  people  to  follow  their  leader. 
We  need  instead  to  create  both  in  Hanoi 
and  in  Saigon  an  attitude  of  wiUingness 
to  work  toward  a  political  settlement. 
These  attitudes  cannot,  In  my  opinion, 
be  brought  about  by  warning  Hanoi  of 
new  and  greater  military  pressures  or  by 
encouraging  Saigon  in  false  hopes  that 
no  concessions  and  no  compromises  will 
be  necessary.  Neither  can  peace  be  pro- 
moted by  further  polarization  of  Ameri- 
can sentiment. 

Since  we  have  renounced  any  inten- 
tion to  seek  a  miUtary  victory  in  Viet- 
nam— and  the  President  here  said  that 
we  have — we  must  accept  the  fact  of  a 
settlement  on  terms  less  than  ideal  from 
our  point  of  view.  Saigon.  Hanoi,  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  wiU  have  to 
accept  the  same  kinds  of  limitations  on 
their  own  hopes. 

Any  speech  on  Vietnam  must  be  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  its  three 


important  audiences — in  the  United 
States,  in  Hanoi,  and  in  Saigon.  To  each 
of  these  audiences  such  a  speech  con- 
veys either  a  warning  or  a  promise,  or 
both. 

In  the  past,  most  of  the  public  utter- 
ances about  Vietnam  have  warned  the 
American  public  of  the  dire  consequences 
of  American  failure  there.  That  was  a  . 
major  theme  of  the  President's  speech 
last  Monday.  Such  utterances  contain 
little  in  the  way  of  promise  that  our 
costly  and  divisive  efforts  can  be  brought 
to  an  end  in  the  reasonable  future. 

As  directed  at  Hanoi,  our  statements 
have  usually  warned  of  the  application  of 
ever  greater  military  force,  but  they  have 
promised  little  hope  that  their  supporters 
in  South  Vietnam  could  genuinely  par- 
ticipate in  a  political  settlement. 

To  Saigon,  we  have  continued  to  prom- 
ise much  in  the  way  of  continuing  mili- 
tary and  political  support,  but  we  have 
conveyed  little  warning  that  American 
militaiT  support  will  not  continue  for- 
ever and  that  reasonable  political  con- 
cessions on  their  part  are  necessar>-  if 
there  is  to  be  an  end  to  the  war  and  a 
genuine  political  settlement  in  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is  in  this  area  that  President  Nixon's 
speech  revealed  one  of  its  most  serious 
shortcomings.  There  was  not  one  word 
of  incentive  for  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
accelerate  the  strengthening  of  their 
forces  or  to  make  political  efforts  to  end 
the  war.  So  long  as  the  United  States 
commits  its  foreign  policy,  as  well  as  its 
ground  combat  troops,  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  this  war  by  military 
means,  the  authorities  in  Saigon  are  un- 
der no  pressure  to  make  the  political  or 
military  effort  that  is  necessary  if  they 
are  to  take  full  responsibility  for  bring- 
ing the  conflict  to  a  close.  General  Thieu 
and  General  Ky  could  have  written  the 
three  conditions  for  U.S.  withdrawal  con- 
tained in  the  President's  speech.  It  is  no 
wonder  the  speech  was  so  well  received 
in  Saigon. 

If  the  President"s  speech  had  imple- 
mented what  he  called  his  "Guam  prin- 
ciples.'" it  would  have  included  an  an- 
noimcement  to  the  American  people  of  a 
schedule  of  withdrawal  of  at  least  all 
American   ground  combat  troops   from 
Vietnam.  This  would  not  mean  a  "pre- 
cipitate"' withdrawal  with  all  its  poten- 
tially disastrous  consequences.  It  would 
not  be  a  signal  that  we  are  ready  to  "lose 
in  Vietnam,  and  bring  the  boys  home."' 
Instead,  it  would  carry  a  message  to  Sai- 
gon that  it  must  increase  its  efforts:  it 
would  bring  to  the  military  leaders  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam  a  message  that 
America  does  not  plan  to  intensify  the 
war.  but  neither  does  it  plan  callously 
to  iettison  an  ally:  and  would  indicate 
to  our  own  people  that  the  administra- 
tion is  responding  to  their  deep  desire 
that  the  loss  of  American  lives  in  Viet- 
nam be  ended.  General  Ky  has  felt  free 
to  tell  us  when  all  U.S.  combat  troops 
can  be  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam 
He  did  so  within  the  last  2  or  3  days. 
Why.  then,  camiot  the  President  himself? 
If  we  are  to  create  the  conditions  for 
a  political  settlement  In  Vietnam — a  set- 
tlement   which    the    South    Vietnamese 
must  reach   themselves — we  must  pro- 
ceed—and proceed  promptly— to  remove 
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the  overwhelming  American  presence 
which  now  appears  to  inhibit  political 
compromise.  An  annoimcement  of  our 
Intention  to  do  so,  and  to  do  so  In  accord- 
ance with  a  definite  schedule,  will  not 
erode  our  bargaining  position  in  Paris. 
A  timetable  for  removing  our  ground 
combat  troops,  if  coupled  with  plans  for 
later — but  undefined  dates — for  removal 
of  our  air  support  and  logistical  support 
forces,  will  offer  incentives  to  both  Saigon 
and  Hanoi  to  come  to  terms  at  the  nego- 
tiating table.  Saigon  will  realize  that  it 
cannot  depend  on  our  support  indefi- 
nitely. Hanoi  will  realize  that  the  alter- 
native to  a  negotiated  settlement  is  the 
possibility  of  an  indefinite  conflict. 

Any  meaningful  bargaining  position 
will  remain  impossible  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  has  been  rendered 
more  remote  by  some  portions  of  the 
President's  speech.  The  speech  may,  in- 
deed, deepen  the  impression  that  the 
administration  ia  downplaying  the  role 
of  diplomacy  as  a  means  of  ending  the 
war.  rather  than  reinvigorating  its  ef- 
forts to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Looking  back,  the  President  said  that 
"no  progress  whatever  has  beon  made' 
at  the  Earls  talks  since  the  agreement 
on  the  shape  of  the  bargaining  table, 
which  occurred  before  his  administration 
took  office.  He  then  went  on  to  disclose  a 
number  of  hitherto  private  ventures 
which  had  failed  to  bring  results. 

He  went  further,  and  revealed  to  the 
world  a  private  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween himself  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  last 
summer.  He  called  this  revelation  "un- 
precedented." There  is  a  good  reason 
why  such  a  step  is  "unprecedented."  and 
one  which  our  Government  has  tradi- 
tionally avoided.  If  all  letters  between 
heads  of  state  had  to  be  written  with 
an  eye  toward  ea»Iy  publication  by  the 
recipient  at  a  time  of  his  own  choosing, 
the  utility  of  such  exchanges  would  be 
reduced  to  mere  propaganda.  But  obvi- 
ously this  is  a  disadvantage  the  President 
decided  to  accept  for  whatever  advan- 
tages he  felt  he  m%;ht  gain  in  using  the 
letters  for  his  speech. 

Since  the  President  has  made  us  privy 
to  that  exchange.  I  think  some  comments 
about  the  letters  4re  justified.  I  would 
note  that  the  Pre$ident's  letter  is  pri- 
marily a  restatement  of  U.S.  positions 
previously  made  public  on  repeated  occa- 
sions. He  referred  to  the  reasonableness 
of  the  administratlpn's  May  14  proposal 
and  stated,  as  we  l^ad  declared  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere,  thatjwe  were  ready  to  dis- 
cuss "other  progranls  as  well,  specifically 
the  10-point  program  of  the  NLF."  He 
urged  progress  at  tjhe  conference  table. 
Except  for  the  act  pf  writing  the  letter, 
the  move  contained  no  new  substantive 
initiatives  and  he  f<>und  this  a  criticism 
in  Ho  Chi  Minh's  r^ply. 

Ho's  reply  did.  a^  the  President  indi- 
cated, reiterate  "the  public  position 
Nortli  Vietnam  had  taken  in  the  Paris 
talks  ■  and  repeated  tlie  well-worn  charge 
that  the  United  Staies  should  "cease  the 
war  of  aggression  and  withdraw  troops." 
But  the  Ho  letterlwas  not  without  its 
points  of  interest. 

It  referred  to  the  NLF  10-point  pro- 
gram as  "a  logical  and  reasonable  basis 


for   the  settlement 


of   the   Vietnamese 


problem";  not  as  "thj  only  basis  for  set 


tlement"  or  the  "only  correct  basU  of 
settlement"  as  many  earlier  public  state- 
ments of  Hanoi  had  done. 

It  referred  to  "the  right  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  south  and  of  the  Viet- 
namese nation  to  dispose  of  themselves 
without  foreign  influence."  These  terms 
are  not  dissimilar  from  the  President's 
own  references  to  the  importance  of  giv- 
ing "the  people  of  South  Vietnam  an  op- 
portunity to  choose  their  own  future." 
On  these  two  points,  then,  where  did  the 
two  letters  come  into  direct  conflict? 

And  Ho's  concluding  sentence — that 
"with  good  will  on  both  sides  we  might 
arrive  at  common  efforts  in  view  of  find- 
ing a  correct  solution  to  the  Vietnam 
problem" — was  probably  as  forthcoming 
a  generality  as  the  old  revolutionary  had 
ever  addressed  in  confidence  to  a  West- 
ern leader  at  any  time  in  his  long  life- 
time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  reply  Invited 
a  further  communication  from  us  to  Ho's 
successors,  building  on  the  stated  com- 
mon goal  of  self-determination  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  the  final  expres- 
sion of  good  will. 

Some  or  all  of  these  steps  may  have 
been  taken  in  the  "other  significant  ini- 
tiatives" which  the  President  referred  to. 
but  in  his  speech  he  described  Ho's  letter 
as  a  fiat  rejection  which  I  do  not  think 
is  a  fair  interpretation  of  his  letter.  I 
carmot  see  how  the  goal  of  a  negotiated 
peace  is  promoted  by  the  publication  of 
private  diplomatic  exchanges. 

I  cannot  see  how  Ambassador  Lodge's 
task  of  getting  meaningful  private  dis- 
cussions underway  is  served  by  revealing 
the  11  times  he  has  been  able  to  meet  In 
private  witli  the  Communist  representa- 
tive to  date. 

For  the  future  the  President  offered 
nothing  new  on  the  diplomatic  scales 
and  appeared  to  place  little  importance 
on  the  effort.  He  recapped  our  prior  dip- 
lomatic initiative.  He  said  we  would  per- 
sist in  oiir  search  for  a  just  peace 
through  a  negotiated  settlement  "if  pos- 
sible." But  the  much  publicized  "plan" 
which  is  referred  to  six  times  in  his 
speech  dealt  exclusively  with  military 
matters — our  hopes  for  withdrawal,  and 
only  if  and  when  the  South  Vietnamese 
"become  strong  enough  to  defend  their 
own  freedom." 

There  was  no  explanation  of  what  we 
hope  to  achieve  in  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 

There  was  no  reference  to  the  need  for 
a  political  settlement  between  the  Viet- 
namese themselves — an  objective  toward 
which  we  must  devote  far  more  efforts 
than  have  been  evidenced  to  date. 

There  was  no  hint  of  the  terms  under 
which  we  would  seek  and  accept  a  cease- 
fire now  that  would  put  an  immediate 
end  to  the  killing  and  force  the  Viet- 
namese factions  to  begin  to  work  out 
their  poUtical  relationships. 

There  was  no  talk  of  the  need  for 
wider  participation  in  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam,  if  Saigons  authority 
i.s  ever  to  be  secure  enough  to  win  a 
political  settlement,  let  alone  to  stand 
up  unassisted  against  internal  challenge. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  impression  that 
diplomacy  has  been  downplayed  is  one 
of  those  accidental  byproducts  of 
speechmaking. 


Let  us  hope  that  despite  our  failures 
on  the  diplomatic  front,  to  date,  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  wearied  after  only 
9  months  in  ofBce  of  the  arduous  task  of 
pressing  new  diplomatic  initiatives  to 
create  the  conditions  under  which  the 
war-weary  people  of  Louth  Vietnam  may 
at  long  last  find,  not  a  Vietnamese  war. 
turned  over  U.  them  by  Americans,  but 
a  true  peace  on  political  terms  of  their 
own  choosing. 

I  have  suggested  several  initiatives  we 
might  pursue,  including :  an  orderly,  an- 
nounced withdrawal  of  our  combat 
troops,  coupled  with  air  and  logistical 
support  for  the  South  Vietnamese  for  a 
longer  period ;  a  proposal  for  a  standstill 
cease-fire;  and  the  possible  use  of  the 
good  offices  of  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  as  an  "honest  broker" 
in  paving  the  way  for  the  various  eroup)s 
in  South  Vietnam  to  reach  a  political 
settlement. 

The  President  has  said  he  wants  to 
operate  from  a  position  of  strength.  I 
believe  these  proposals  would  permit  him 
to  do  that.  Unfortunately,  I  believe  his 
speech  of  November  3  has  weakened  his 
position.  He  has  weakened  his  long-term 
support  at  home  by  polarizing  opinion 
in  the  United  States.  He  has  weakened 
ills  ability  to  stimulate  a  broadened  and 
stronger  government  in  South  Vietnam 
by  continuing  liis  imquaUfied  support  for 
the  status  quo  in  Saigon.  And  he  has 
weakened  his  options  in  Paris  by  re- 
vealing secret  letters  and  secret  talks, 
and  by  rejecting  the  letter  from  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  not  following  through  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  that  I 
would  be  able  to  give  my  unqualified 
support  to  President  Nixon's  policy  in 
Vietnam  as  a  result  of  his  long-heralded 
speech  of  November  3.  As  President,  he 
is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  and  the  search  for  pe«M».  I 
wish  it  were  jxxssible  to  say  that  the 
course  he  has  described  seems  most  likely 
to  result  In  an  early  termination  of  the 
war.  But  in  fact  it  seems  to  be  a  prescrip- 
tion for  Its  indefinite  prolongation.  It 
does  not  contain  the  vital  elements  which 
will,  in  ray  view,  bring  the  war  to  an 
end  and  enable  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
determine  their  own  destiny. 

I  pray,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  wrong 
and  that  he  Is  right,  and  that  his  policy 
will  succeed.  In  the  light  of  my  evaluation 
of  his  speech,  which  I  have  tried  to  make 
as  dispassionate  and  objective  as  pos- 
sible, I  do  not  think  it  will.  So  until  the 
President  takes  account  of  those  ele- 
ments, I  deem  it  my  duty  to  speak  out. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine.  Apparently  I  inter- 
pret the  letter  from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  dif- 
ferently than  the  Senator  from  Maine 
because,  in  the  next  to  the  last  para- 
graph in  the  letter  from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
dated  August  25  and  received,  I  under- 
stand, on  August  30.  the  Indication  is 
that  there  can  be  peace  and  talk  about 
peace  only  if  we  withdraw  our  troops 
from  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  indicates 
there  is  still  room  for  further  response. 
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But  as  I  read  It,  there  is  no  reason  for 
any  response  unless  all  our  American 
troops  are  wlthdra\^-n  from  South  Viet- 
nam. ,  .. 
In  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph,  it 
.says-  "For  this  the  United  States  must 
cease  the  war  of  aggression  and  with- 
draw their  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 

That  is  the  same  story  we  have  heard 
time  and  time  again  from  the  North 
Vietnamese.  The  Senator  is  indicating 
that  there  was  a  basis,  after  President 
Nixon  received  this  letter,  for  further 
contact  with  the  Hanoi  Government. 
Certainly  not  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  because  he 
died  3  days  after  the  letter  was  re- 
ceived so  it  is  not  possible  to  communi- 
cate with  him.  In  my  opinion  Ho  was 
closing  the  door  as  he  had  in  the  past. 
Unless  we  would  first  withdraw  all  our 
troops  from  Vietnam,  they  are  saying, 
"we  are  not  prepared  to  do  anything 
Perhaps  the  Senator  interprets  it  dif- 
ferently or  the  statement  he  has  made 
would  so  indicate. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  In  my  prepared  remarks, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  I  analyzed  the 
reason  why  I  think  there  was  a  soften- 
ing of  Ho's  position  In  that  letter.  But  I 
would  be  glad  to  respond  further.  One 
of  the  President's  criticisms  of  the  whole 
letter  was  that  it  did  nothing  but  repeat 
positions  previously  taken  by  Hanoi.  So 
that  criticism,  if  it  is  one,  could  also  be 
directed  at  the  President's  letter  because 

it  contained  nothing  but  a  repetition 

Mr  DOLE.  Except  In  the 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Of  previous  statements 
which  we  have  made.  .^     .. 

Mr  DOLE.  Except  in  the  Presidents 
letter  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  made  ref- 
erence to  the  National  Liberation  Front  s 
10  points.  The  President  specifically 
said,  as  I  remember  it,  that  he  would  be 
specifically  interested  In  discussing  the 
10  points  of  the  NLF,  but  then  they 
come  back  in  the  letter  from  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  saying,  "Yes.  as  soon  as  you  with- 
draw your  troops  we  will  discuss  that. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  The  President's  refer- 
ence to  our  willingness  to  discuss  the  10 
points  of  the  NLF  had  been  previously 
made  by  the  President.  That  was  not  a 
new  offer  on  his  part. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  the  past,  we  have 
stated,  "Are  you  prepared  to  discuss 
this,"  and  the  President  again  indicated 
a  willingness  to  discuss  the  10  points. 
He  did  this  again  in  his  letter  to  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Then,  let  us  look  at  Ho  s 
reply.  The  first  point  I  make  is  that 
of  the  criticism  of  Hos  letter,  and  the 
Presidents  letter  being  subject  to  the 
same  criticism,  and  no  new  substantial 
positions  offered  by  the  President.  I  am 
not  .saving  it  could  have  been.  Perhaps 
the  initial  step  should  have  been  made 
more  than  the  mere  fact  of  writing  a  let- 
ter: but  if  there  is  a  basis  for  criticism 
of  such  letter,  then  the  President's  let- 
ter is  subject  to  that  same  criticism. 

Second,  in  many  previous  responses  to 
such  an  offer.  Hanoi  has  always  been 
hard  line."  But  let  us  look  at  Ho's  lan- 
guage in  this  one.  on   the   question  of 
the  10  points. 
He  states: 

The  overall  solution  in  ten  points  oi  the 
National   Liberation   Front    ot   South   Viet- 


nam and  of  the  provisional  revolutionary 
government  ol  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam is  a  logical  and  reasonable  basis 


Now,  this  is  something  different  than 
saying,  "You  accept  the  10  points  without 
change  and  get  out."  This  is  a  much 
softer  reference  to  the  NLF's  10  pomts 
than  any  previous  reference  I  can  recall. 

He  talked  about  "overall  solutions," 
obviously  applying  the  possibility  of  ne- 
gotiation or  elimination  of  the  10  points. 
Then  he  said.  "Is  a  logical  and  reasonable 
basis "  Well,  the  "basis"  is  something 
different  than  a  blueprint  or  a  rubber- 

.stamp.  .    ^. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  communication,  in  the 
next  paragraph,  second  sentence,  takes 
the  .same  hard  line  position  taken  time 
and  time  again  by  the  Hanoi  Govern- 
ment- that  they  will  not  discuss  any 
settlement  until  all  American  troops  are 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  he  does  not  say 

that  here 

Mr.  DOLE.  He  does  not? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  Lei  me  read  it: 
In  your  letter  you  have  expressed  the  de- 
.sire  to  ask  for  a  just  peace.  For  this  the 
United  States  must  cease  the  war  ol  ag- 
gression and  withdraw  their  troops  from 
South  Vietnam,  respect  the  right  of  the 
population  of  the  South  and  of  the  Viet- 
namese nation  to  dispose  of  themselves  with- 
out foreign  influence. 

There  is  not  a  word  in  here  to  suggest 
that  any  part  of  this  must  be  done  be- 
fore talks  began.  So  many  times  in  the 
past,  they  have  clearly  stated  that,  "You 
must  stop  your  aggression  and  withdraw 
your  troops  before  we  will  talk."  That 
qualifying  language  Is  not  In  this  letter. 
Now  when  we  take  that  -with  the  last 
paragraph  In  the  letter— let  me  read  it: 
With  good  will  on  both  sides  we  might 
arrive  at  common  efforts  in  view  of  finding 
a  correct  solution  of  the  Vietnamese  prob- 
lem. 


If  that  language  does  not  suggest  the 
possibility  of  a  solution  that  is  not  found 
in  the  proposals  of  either  side  up  to  this 
time  then  I  do  not  understand  the 
meaning  ol  language.  That  is  not  a  hard- 
nosed,  flat  rejection,  as  in  the  words  of 
the  President.  That  language,  if  it  means 
anything,  Is  an  invitation. 

May  I  point  out  that  this  letter  was  re- 
ceived, according  to  the  President.  3  days 
before  Ho's  death.  Ho  did  not  publicize 
this  for  propaganda  purposes.  His  suc- 
cessors did  not.  It  seems  to  me  that,  how- 
ever pessimistic  one  might  be  in  Inter- 
preting Ho's  letter,  it  gave  the  President 
an  opportunity  to  write  to  the  new  leader 
to  say,  "We  have  just  received  this  let- 
ter from  Ho  and  in  it  we  see  some  indi- 
cation of  a  willingness  to  discuss  these 
questions.  We  ask  whether  you  so  inter- 
pret his  letter  and,  if  so,  whether  you 
would  be  wUling  to  pursue  this  Initiative 
that  has  been  begun  by  Ho  Chi  Minh." 
It  seems  to  me  that,  however  pessimis- 
tically we  might  Interpret  the  language 
which  the  Senator  and  I  have  discussed 
in  our  colloquy  here,  such  an  initiative 
would  have  done  no  harm  whatsoever, 
and  it  might  have  opened  up  a  diplomatic 
initiative  of  great  value. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  my  distm- 
guished  colleague  from  Maine  that  I  sup- 
pose we  can  interpret  this  letter  any  way 


we  wish,  but  how  do  the  Senator's  spe- 
cific proposals  for  peace  In  Vietnam  dif- 
fer from  those  being  pursued  now  by 
President  Nixon. 

Where  is  the  difference? 

I  liave  just  read  a  document  of  some 
Interest:  namely,  the  Democratic  plat- 
form of  August  28.  1968,  In  which  Viet- 
nam is  discussed.  One  of  the  statements 
is  as  follows: 

We  rej^t  as  unacceptable  a  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  which  would  allow 
thai  aggression  and  subversion  to  succeed 
We  have  never  demanded,  and  do  not  now  de- 
mand, unconditional  surrender  by  the  Com- 

nuinisls 

We  stronglv  .-support  the  Paris  talks  and 
applaud  the  initiative  of  President  Johnson 
which  brougln  North  Vietnam  to  the  pence 

t  ftblp 

Troop  wUhdrawal- negotiate  with  Hanoi 
an  immediate  end  or  limitation  of  hOTtili- 
tles  and  the  withdrawal  from  South  V  let- 
nam  of  all  foreign  forces— both  United  States 
and  allied  forces,  and  forces  infiltrated  from 
North  Vietnam. 

Now  Mr.  President,  with  reference  to 
what  the  Senator  apparently  finds  to  be 
a  mistake  in  trying  to  Vietnamlze  the 
war,  this  is  what  the  Democratic  plat- 
form had  to  say .   ,    .    »  .v,„^„ 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Let  me  interject  there, 
I  did  not  say  I  was  opposing  Vietnamiz- 
ing  the  war.  I  said  I  was  opposed  toward 
making  that  our  objective,  or  our  only 
objective— just  an  arrangement  for  Uie 
Vietnamese  to  continue  to  die  rather 
than  Americans.  I  think  we  should  be 
working  toward  a  settlement  of  the  war. 
With  respect  to  the  history  the  Senator 
has  just  read,  unfortunately.  President 
Nixon  gave  us  no  positions,  no  plan,  in 
the  last  campaign,  that  would  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  cite  his  record. 

Mr  DOLE.  Well,  his  record  is 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Wait  a  minute— if  I  may 
finish  please.  President  Nixon  made 
clear  m  his  last  speech,  and  In  his  speech 
of  May  14.  that  he  was  carefully  review- 
ing and  that  he  did  carefully  review  our 
policies,  and  the  underlying  assumptions 
of  positions  previously  taken.  r.nd  that  as 
a  result  of  that  review  and  his  evalua- 
tion of  that  situation,  he  was  proposing 
the  initiatives  which  he  outlined  in  his 
May  14  speech,  and  he  has  given  us  this 
policy  statement  of  November  3. 

I  take  it  we  liave  as  much  right  to 
review  what  has  happened  since  last  fall, 
to  re\'lew  our  policy  and  its  underlying 
assumptions  and  what  has  taken  place, 
and  modify  our  positions  as  well. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  what  our 
present  view  of  the  situation  is,  and  of 
the  problem,  and  generating  the  best  wis- 
dom we  can  to  come  up  with  solutions. 

Mr  DOLE.  But  in  fairness  to  President 
Nixon,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  there 
has  been  talk  on  this  fioor  and  talk 
around  the  countrj-  by  certain  leaders 
that  President  Nixon  had  no  plan,  he  has 
no  plan  now.  and  no  plan  on  Monday 
evening  I  pointed  out  before  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  bringing  American  troops 
home  That  was  not  the  plan  of  the  last 
administration.  I  never  criticized  Presi- 
dent   Johnson    or    the    Senator     from 

Maine ^   ..    . 

Mr  MUSKIE.  May  I  pomt  out  that 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  in  last  year  s 
campaign,  announced  there  would  be  a 
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troop  withdrawal  by  the  middle  of  this 
year,  and  he  was  ci&tlclzed  by  his  oppo- 
sition for  holding  lout  such  optimistic 
hopes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  tfte  point  is  that  there 
have  been  troop  witjhdrawals.  The  Sena- 
tor has  suggested  that  there  should  be 
a  timetable.  I  assunfte  the  Senator  means 
bringing  home  so  many  thousands  this 
month  and  so  many  thousands  next 
month. 

Mr.  MDSKIE.  I  have  stated  my  pro- 
posal. I  do  not  think  it  is  the  only  pro- 
posal. I  certainly  liave  not  rejected  the 
President's  conslderaUon 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  does  the  Senator  differ 
with  what  the  President  has  proposed? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  armounced  a 
timetable  for  the  withdrawal  of  troops — 
like  that  of  Secreflary  Clifford — by  the 
esnd  of  1970.  I  can  gee  the  value  of  with- 
holding the  date  for  final  and  total  with- 
drawal of  our  forced,  but  I  think  we  need 
some  kind  of  commitment  to  a  scheduled 
withdrawal  In  ordef  to  Impose  pressure 
on  both  Saigon  and  Jlanol.  The  President 
has  said  he  is  going  to  be  flexible  in  all 
respects  In  connection  with  withdrawal. 
Lam  daUshted  he  h4s  committed  himself 
t»  negotiating  a  settlement.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  and  apulaud  the  decision  to 
begin  withdrawal  cf  troops.  I  do  not 
criticize  that.  What  I  am  objecting  to  is 
the  extension  of  the  withdrawal  concept 
and  the  time  to  do  ik  in.  with  the  condi- 
tions which  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  DOLE.  One  rison  why  the  Presi- 
dent recited  the  secret 
letters,  and  the  privj 
Lodge  in  his  speech 
pie.  was  to  point  oii 
people  what  had  happened  since  Janu- 
ary 20,  1969.  He  could  have  announced 
on  the  afternoon  of  January  20  that  we 
were  going  to  withdraw,  on  a  unilateral 
basis,  from  South  Vie  ;nam.  That  was  the 
easy  choice  from  a  lolitical  standpoint. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
easy  choice  with  thi;  "silent  majority" 
behind  him.  That  would  be  the  tough 
choice. 

Mr.  DOLE.  You  st  ited  that  President 
Nixon's  speech  was  g  )ing  to  polarize  the 
people.  The  Gallup  roll  showed  that  77 
percent  were  for  the  President,  6  per- 
cent were  against  hin  i.  and  the  rest  were 
undecided.  If  there  is  ?olng  to  be  a  polar- 
ization. I  would  say  it  is  that  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  peoi)le  supporting  the 
President's  proposals.  He  made  it  clear 
on  Monday  that  we  lad  not  succeeded 
In  negotiations.  He  his  turned  from  an 
Americanization  of  tie  war  under  the 
past  administration  t<i  a  Vietnamization 
of  the  war  under  this  i  .dministration.  We 
have  tried  time  and  time  again  to  ne- 
gotiate. What  has  bien  accomplished? 
Nothing.  Does  the  Ser  ator  believe  that  Is 
not  true? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  It  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion that  the  Prjsident  should  no 
longer  make  efforts? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  He  has  to  find  an  al- 
ternative course.  Negotiation  was  prob- 
ably tried  yesterday  and  probably  will 
be  tried  again  next  v  eek.  If  we  cannot 
negotiate,  we  must  firjd  some  other  hon- 
orable way  out  of  Vietnam.  I  fall  again 
to  perceive  much  difference  between  the 


talks,  and   the 
ite  meetings  of  Mr. 
the  American  peo- 
U  to  the  American 


Senator's  analysis  of  how  to  end  the  war 
and  what  Is  now  being  done. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  there  is  not  much 
difference.  I  would  be  happy  to  have  the 
President  adopt  my  plan. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Perhaps  the  Senator  copied 
it  from  the  President's  speech  on  Mon- 
day, because  it  sounds  very  much  like  it. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Having  just  listened  to 
my  speech — and  I  appreciate  the  atten- 
tion the  Senator  gave  it — I  suggest  he 
now  read  it.  I  think  if  he  sees  no  differ- 
ence as  a  result  of  having  heard  it.  he 
may  see  .some  after  having  read  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  to  develop  the  dif- 
ferences on  the  Iloor  of  the  Senate,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  Americans.  If  the  Sen- 
ator can  expound  the  differences  be- 
tween his  plan  and  the  one  being  im- 
plemented by  President  Nixon,  it  may 
be  of  help  to  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  at  some  disadvan- 
tage in  this  connection,  because  President 

Nixon  has  not  told  us 

Mr.  DOLE.  He  is  doing  It  by  action. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  has  asked 
me  a  question.  I  would  like  to  answer  it. 
He  has  not  given  us  the  details  of  his 
withdrawal  plan.  One  thing  that  dis- 
tinguishes our  views  Is  the  time  with  re- 
spect to  withdrawal.  I  think  we  ought 
to  announce  a  date  for  withdrawal  of  our 
combat  forces. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  date  does  the  Sen- 
ator have  in  mind? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
the  end  of  1970. 

Vice  President  Ky,  just  the  other  day. 
In  a  press  conference  in  Saigon,  said  that, 
in  his  judgment,  this  could  be  possible. 
So  he  has  announced  It.  I  have  advocated 
it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  advantage  is  this  for 
anyone  to  say  we  are  going  to  do  It  by 
the  end  of  1970.  or  in  fact  do  It  on  any 
specific  date? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  the  advantage  Is 
that  it  puts  pressure  on  Saigon  then  to 
put  its  ducks  In  order,  militarily  and 
politically.  Vietnamization  of  the  war  Is 
going  to  require  more  than  an  American 
effort.  It  Is  going  to  require  a  Saigon 
effort.  And  If  there  is  no  commitment  for 
withdrawal  of  our  combat  support.  I  s\is- 
pect  there  is  not  much  pressure  felt  by 
SaiKon  to  exert  that  effort  which  it 
must  exert. 

Secondly,  such  a  commitment  which 
would  then  be  credible  to  Saigon  would 
put  the  pressure  on  Saigon  to  broaden  its 
political  base.  I  just  do  not  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  the  present  Saigon  govern- 
ment, if  it  Is  not  changed  and  broadened, 
can  survive  our  withdrawal,  whether  that 
withdrawal  comes  as  a  result  of  what- 
ever the  President's  timetable  may  be.  or 
as  a  result  of  some  other  timetable. 

I  assume — and  I  would  be  interested  to 
have  the  Senator's  view  on  this — that 
what  the  President  is  talking  about  is 
complete  withdrawal  at  some  point,  and 
not  an  Indefinite  prolongation  of  Ameri- 
can support  at  some  level,  unspecified 
and  unidentified. 

What  the  Senator  is  talking  about, 
and  what  the  President  is  talking  about, 
is  complete  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  at  some  time  in  the  reasonably 
near  future,  in  1971.  or  1972.  Whatever 


it  is.  we  do  not  know.  Then  we  have  to 
be  concerned,  and  Saigon  has  to  be  con- 
cerned, with  whether  or  not  It  has  the 
political  viability  and  the  political 
strength  to  survive. 

I  think  that  if  we  announce  a  date  for 
withdrawal  of  combat  forces,  perhaps 
Saigon  will  begin  to  believe  that  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  not  an  indefinite  pro- 
longation of  the  war,  at  some  reduced 
level  of  American  support,  but  an  end  to 
American  military  support — combat,  air. 
logistical — and  some  point  for  which 
they  must  prepare  themselves  politically. 
I  think  that  point  has  to  be  made  clear, 
and  I  think  they  have  to  accept  it  as  part 
of  their  policy. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  I  may  respond  to  that, 
we  are  not  talking  about  putting  pressure 
on  Saigon.  We  are  actually  taking  troops 
from  South  Vietnam.  By  December  15. 
the  number  is  going  to  be  60.000.  Yester- 
day there  was  a  bipartisan  meeting,  com- 
posed of  George  Me&ny  and  others,  who 
reported  to  the  President  that  we  are 
making  great  progress  in  South  Vietnam. 
There  is  going  to  be  more.  More  is  being 
done  so  far  as  pacification  is  concerned. 
There  is  more  support  for  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  a  feeling  in  Saigon  that 
it  can  take  over  more  military  respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  just  a  moment. 

Statements  have  been  made  about  ad- 
vance notice  putting  pressure  on  Saigon. 
I  think  we  can  deal  with  our  allies  with- 
out advance  notice.  If  we  give  advance 
notice,  we  only  give  information  to  the 
enemy;  if  we  say  that,  in  6  months,  for 
example,  we  are  going  to  take  our  troops 
out  of  there.  It  does  a  disservice.  It  does 
not  help  Saigon,  it  does  not  help  us,  and 
it  does  not  help  the  American  troops  that 
are  there. 

Why  should  we  telegraph  our  plans  to 
the  enemy  that  by  the  end  of  1970,  if 
they  can  hold  out  that  long,  all  the  Amer- 
ican combat  troops  are  coming  home?  I 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  respond? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  My  response  to  that 
question,  and  the  Senator's  response, 
must  depend  upon  whether  this  admin- 
istration is  committed,  at  some  point,  to 
withdrawal  of  American  combat  forces. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  committed  now. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  has  to  be  in  con- 
nection with  some  date,  disclosed  or  un- 
disclosed. The  President  has  permitted 
our  allies  in  Saigon  to  announce  dates 
after  which  they  think  they  can  take  over 
the  war.  He  did  so  the  other  day — the  end 
of  1970.  the  same  date  I  am  suggesting 
here  today. 

With  all  this  speculation  suggesting 
that  some  time  before  1971  we  are  going 
to  withdraw  our  combat  forces,  there  is 
little  element  of  surprise  left  for  Hanoi. 
So  the  question  then  is — and  I  repeat  it, 
and  I  should  like  the  Senator's  answer 
to  it.  if  he  knows — are  we  committed,  in 
our  policy?  Is  the  President's  scheduled 
program,  or  scheduled  timetable,  com- 
mitted to  some  date  for  total  withdrawal 
of  our  forces,  and  if  so.  is  it  a  date  that 
Saigon  knows? 

He  has  said  that  there  is  a  program 
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worked  out  with  Saigon.  I  am  not  asking 
for  the  date,  if  the  Senator  knows  what 
the  date  is.  I  am  simply  asking,  is  there 
such  a  date?  ,..,.. 

If  there  Is  not.  then  the  possibility 
that  the  President  is  holding  out  to  Sai- 
gon by  his  present  method  of  with- 
drawal is  that  we  wiU  reduce  to  some 
level  and  then  continue  American  sup- 
port'at  that  level  for  some  indefinite 
period,  the  end  of  which  will  depend  upon 
Saigon's  ability  to  take  over  the  war. 

If  there  is  such  a  date,  if  both  sides 
are  committed  to  it  and  it  is  written  in 
bronze.  I  would  be  interested  to  know  it. 
Mr  DOLE.  If  I  might  respond,  there 
is  probably  no  date.  The  Senator  does 
not  have  a  date,  either.  There  is,  how- 
ever a  commitment  and  this  is  the  un- 
portant  thing:  There  is  a  commitment 
by  this  administration  to  withdraw  U.fa. 
combat  troops? 

The  most  unwise  thing  the  President 
could  do  would  be  to  set  some  arbitrary 
date,  say  September  next  year  or  Sep- 
tember the  following  year,  to  have  the 
last  combat  soldier  out  of  Vietnam. 

I  reftlly  do  not  see  any  difference,  the 
more  I  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Sen- 
ator, between  the  Nixon  position  and 
what  he  suggests,  except  for  this  magic 
he  seems  to  associate  with  reference  to 
a  specific  date: 

If  the  President  wIU  just  say  that  on 
some  date  next  year  we  are  going  to  briiig 
all  the  troops,  then  the  Senator  would 
support  him  wholeheartedly. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  did  not  say  '  all  the 
troops."  I  said.  "aU  combat  troops."' 

Mr.  DOLE.  All  combat  troops.  But  if  he 
will  not  set  some  specific  date,  then  the 
Senator  is  opposed  to  him. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  WeU.  let  me  say  this: 
The  Senator  says  he  sees  little  differ- 
ence between  our  posiUons.  I  see  a  great 
deal  of  difference,  and  the  President  ob- 
viously sees  a  great  deal  of  difference,  be- 
cause he  has  so  stated.  I  suggest  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference. 

It  is  a  question  of  how  you  interpret 
that  difference,  what  effect  that  differ- 
ence would  have  on  the  ability  and  de- 
termination of  Saigon  to  broaden  its  base 
and  take  over  the  war.  as  well  as  the 
determination  of  Hanoi  to  continue  the 

war.  ,  .      . 

The  Senator  has  cited  some  sort  of 
"new  optimism"  that  seems  to  pervade 
the  country. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  was  in  the  Democra- 
tic platform.  .  ^  „  ■   „ 

Mr  MUSKIE.  No,  I  am  not  talkmg 
about  that.  I  am  talking  about  the  new 
optimism  discussed  in  recent  press 
stories  from  South  Vietnam,  about  the 
state  of  our  military  effort  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  Senator  referred  In  his  re- 
marks to  the  success  of  our  pacification 
effort,  the  growing  political  stability  in 
the  south,  and  so  on.  If  the  optumism  is 

justified .  . 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  the  optimism  of  the 
committee  which  reported  to  the  Pres- 
ident yesterday,  George  Meany,  Mr. 
Gulhon.  and  others— bipartisan  commit- 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  am  not  attributing  the 
optimism  to  anyone.  I  am  simply  saying 
that  If  it  is  justified,  then  I  suggest  the 
best  way  to  crystallize  Saigon  policy  and 


Saigon  determination  is  the  kmd  of 
commitment  to  withdrawal  that  I  have 
suggested.  U  it  is  not  justified,  if  we  stm 
liave  to  have  rubber  clauses  in  our  com- 
mitment that  permit  us  to  modify  it  with 
the  unfolding  of  events,  that  is  some- 
thing else. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  make  these 
decisions  about  withdrawal  of  our  troops. 
I  do  not  think  we  should,  any  longer,  be 
committed  to  rubber  clauses  that  leave 
the  control  in  Saigon  and  Hanoi.  I  think 
it  would  ser\e  a  very  useful  purpose  to 
make  it  clear  to  Saigon  that  we  are  de- 
termined to  withdraw,  and  that  the  de- 
cision is  ours  to  make  and  not  theirs. 

Mr  DOLE.  I  do  not  have  any  great 
quarrel  with  that.  I  did  want  to  agam 
quote  another  of  the  sUtements  from 
the  Democratic  platform: 

UnUl  the  fighting  stops,  accelerate  our  ef- 
forts to  train  and  equip  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  so  that  It  can  defend  its  ov^ 
country  and  carry  out  cutbacks  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary involvement  as  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  are  able  to  take  over  their  larger  re- 
sponsibilities. 


For  some  reason  President  Nixon,  a 
Republican,  has  carried  out  that  plank 
in  the  Democratic  platform.  He  has  car- 
ried out  that  plank  at  an  accelerated 
rate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator again,  the  President  has  made  it 
quite  clear  that  his  policy  of  May  14  was 
responsive  to  a  change  from  whatever 
his  policy  was  last  fall.  I  think  I  have 
as  much  right  to  change  my  view,  of 
what  our  current  policy  ought  to  be, 
from  what  I  felt  it  should  be  at  the  tune 
that  platform  was  written,  as  he  does. 

Mr  DOLE.  I  have  not  quite  finished. 
There  has  been  a  change.  Maybe  a 
change  on  both  sides. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  But  what  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  that  the  President's  policy  Is 
now  that  of  the  Democratic  platform.' 
Mr  DOLE.  No;  but  he  has  helped  it  a 
lot  I  would  say  this  seriously:  I  listened 
to  the  four  or  five  points  the  Senator 
recited  as  suggested  ways  to  end  the  war. 
The  key  to  his  program  apparently  is  m 
orderly  withdrawal,  as  of  some  specific 

Mr    MUSKIE.  Not  at  aU.  I  think  we 
have  to  press  the  diplomatic  front.  The 
responsibility  here,  obviously,  to  one  who 
is  outside  the  administration,  is  not  that 
of  the  administration;  but  as  to  the  ex- 
change  of  letters   which  we   discussed 
earlier.  I  think  there  was  an  initiative 
which  I  would  have  taken,  which  the 
President  cleariy  did  not  take    and   I 
think  there  may  have  been  others    ii 
the  President  so  interpreted  those  let- 
ters as  to  caU  them  a  flat  rejection  of  his 
offer  then  it  seems  to  me  he  may  not  be 
as  sensitive  to  the  possiblUties  for  diplo- 
matic initiative  as  in  my  judgment  he 
ought  to  be.  This  is  one  of  the  points. 

Second,  I  think  that  the  whole  idea  of 
the  withdrawal  schedule  that  I  have  sug- 
gested and  the  standstUl  cease-fire,  and 
the  U  Thant  approach,  are  all  designed 
to  promote  a  political  settlement  in  South 
Vietnam.  ,      ^  .  , 

The  President,  in  what  he  has  said 
publicly,  has  given  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment no  reason  to  change  its  political 
structure  to  broaden  its  base,  to  bnng 


in  elements  and  tendencies  in  the  south 
which  are  not  represented  in  the  current 
government,  to  discontinue  its  repression 
of  those  who  disagree  with  it  poUUcalb', 
or  to  lift  censorship  of  the  press.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  President's  speech  of 
November  3  or  liis  speech  of  May  14  to 
suggest  that  he  regards  this  as  an  impor- 
tant area  for  initiative  and  pressure.  I 
think  we  have  to  do  that.  I  do  not  thmk 
we  are  going  to  end  the  war — which  I 
think  is  a  more  important  objective  than 
Vietnamization  of  the  war— unless  we  do 
something  about  the  poUtical  questions 
wthout  solving  which  we  cannot  hope  to 
end  the  war.  ^     c- 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  have 
the  benefit  of  being  present  for  the  entire 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Mame  I  did 
hear  the  end  of  his  speech,  and  I  had 
a  chance  to  look  at  the  text  and  have  lis- 
tened to  the  colloquy. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mame 
on  his  speech  and  its  general  approach. 

We  cannot  forget,  however,  that  thmgs 
are  better  now  than  they  were  a  year  ago 
As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Church) 
put  it  the  other  day,  we  as  Democrats 
WiU  have  to  wear  the  hair  shirt  for  a 
while  longer,  because  the  fact  is  that 
fewer  young  men  are  being  killed  each 
day  each  week,  and  each  month  at  this 
time  and  fewer  American  troops  are  m 
Vietnam.  , 

The  point  of  difference  is  whether  we 
are  moving  fast  enough  and  ma  suffi- 
ciently cerUin  manner  and  what  our 
ultimate  objective  is.  If  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective is  a  permanent  enclave  of  Amer- 
ican supporting  forces  in  the  manner  of 
the  Korean  pattern.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  great  mistake. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  made  a 
great  contribution  because  of  his  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  we  are  tr>'mg  to 
achieve  more  than  a  Vietiiamization  of 
the  war— that  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
peace  for  the  area. 

A  couple  of  times  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  touched  upon  the  Democratic 
National  Convention's  platform  at  Chi- 
cago last  year.  As  the  only  Member  of 
the  senate  who  was  a  member  of  both  he 
Platform  Committee  and  the  Draltmg 
Committee  at  that  time.  I  ^f  ^^Jt^.J^;; 
mUiar  with  aU  of  the  travail  that  went 
into  our  platform. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  may  recau 
that  the  so-called  majority  Plfform  was 
not  overwhelmingly  supported.  It  passed 
by  a  relatively  narrow  margm.  Both 
sides  at  the  convention  were  dug  m. 

I  remember  that  I  had  a  compromise 
peace  plank  proposal.  I  Presented  it  to 
both  the  drafting  committee  and  the  full 
platform  committee.  In  each  case  It  was 
turned  down.  And  in  each  case  individual 
committee  members  came  t^  me  a"^'^; 
wards  and  said  they  believed  that  while 
my  plank  had  merit,  the  lines  were 
drawn  too  hard  and  it  had  to  be  either 
one  thing  or  the  other.  ^^uor. 

While  platforms  are  meant  to  be  taken 
seriously.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact^if  the 
Senator  from  Maine  wiU  forgive  me— 
that  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Re- 
publican candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  were  eventually  foUowmg 
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a  platform  that  was  more  along  the  lines 
of  the  platform  that  was  rejected  at  that 
convention. 

I  was  distressed  in  the  course  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  speech  by  the  way  In  which  he 
read  his  letter  and  more  or  less  glossed 
over  Ho  Chi  Minh's  response. 

When  we  read  botii  of  the  letters  in 
context,  they  do  not  come  out  all  black 
and  white.  I  think  that  the  last  para- 
graph of  Ho  Chi  Minh's  letter  when  he 
said.  'With  good  will  on  both  sides  we 
miKht  arrive  at  common  efforts  in  view 
of  finding  a  correct  solution  of  the  Viet- 
namese problem "  is  not  a  warlike  or 
belligerent  statement.  It  did  leave  the 
doors  wide  open. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  support 
the  thrust  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  closing 
my  part  of  the  colloquy,  let  me  say  that 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine.  I  would  not  want  any- 
thing that  I  have  said  to  be  construed  as 
an  attack  on  him. 

The  Senator  has  been  iielpful.  as  I 
stated  earlier.  Distussing  and  debating 
the  issues  can  be  constructive.  Certainly 
the  waCi^tn  Vietnam  is  something  we  all 
want  to  resolve  as  Quickly  as  possible. 

We  have  different  viewpoints.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  very  much  impressed  by  what 
the  President  said  on  Monday.  Perhaps 
I  did  interpret  it  differently  than  did 
the  Senator.  However,  it  does  seem  that 
the  President  did  present  in  a  very  con- 
cise chronological  way  what  had  hap- 
pened from  January  20  of  this  year  to 
the  present  date.  Perhaps  there  are  other 
things  he  could  have  done  or  said.  How- 
ever, if  we  look  at  the  whole  record.  I 
feel  the  sreat  majority  of  Americans — 
Democrats,  Republicans,  and  independ- 
ents— would  f:;ive  the  President  an  'A" 
for  effort  and  .say  that  he  had  been  try- 
ing to  resolve  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

I  recognize  that  when  the  President 
announced  the  withdrawal  of  25,000 
men,  some  said  it  should  have  been 
50,000.  When  he  announced  the  with- 
drawal of  35.000  men,  some  said  it  should 
have  been  70,000. 

We  can  have  these  differences  of  opin- 
ion. However,  the  point  is — and  I  believe 
it  to  be  symbolic— the  President  is  bring- 
ing boys  home.  The  one  difference  is  that 
the  Senator  says  he  should  have  a  time- 
table and  that  some  specific  withdrawal 
date  should  be  set.  I  believe  we  should 
continue  to  negotiate,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  political  settlement.  Perhaps 
this  can  be  accomiplished  by  negotiation. 

I  point  out  that  the  President  is  ti-ylng 
to  end  the  war.  And  when  l;e  cannot 
negotiate  a  .settlement,  his  alternate  was 
orderly  withdrawal. 

The  negotiation  doors  are  -still  open. 
They  are  as  wide  open  as  they  ever  were. 
But  if  we  cannot  make  any  progress  at 
the  Paris  peace  table,  the  President  has 
an  alternate  plan  to  withdraw  our  com- 
bat forces  in  an  orderly  manner.  Perhaps 
he  will  have  them  home  before  the  date 
tlie  Senator  from  Maine  has  in  mind. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  in  all  fairness 
and  candor  that  the  solution  advanced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
is  very  much  in  accord  with  what  the 
President  has  done  or  is  doing  now. 


If  I  misinterpret  that,  I  regret  It.  How- 
ever, it  appears  that  there  Is  not  much 
difference  at  all. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  to  tlie  Senator  from  Kansas  that  I 
made  a  coruscious  effort  not  to  cast  the 
si>eech  in  the  context  of  a  parti.san  attack 
or  cntici.sm. 

I  listened  to  the  .speech  I  have  read 
it  .several  times.  I  have  taken  it  apart — 
not  for  disruptive  reasons,  but  to  ti-y  to 
identify  what  I  consider  to  be  the  short- 
cominas.  not  in  a  partLsan  or  ix)litical 
way,  but  in  a  substantive  way  and  in 
terms  of  the  objective  we  all  share — to 
end  our  Involvement  and  to  insist  on 
doinu  other  things  which  would  be  useful 
initiatives. 

So  IJelt  the  obligation  today  to  make 
my  speech  on  that  basis.  I  grant  the 
Senator  that  until  we  are  out  of  the  war, 
there  will  continue  to  be  disagreement  as 
to  exactly  what  the  tactics  ought  to  be. 

As  I  .said  in  the  clo.se  of  my  following 
remarks,  whatever  my  differences  with 
the  President,  I  pray  that  his  policy  will 
succeed.  That  is  the  ultimate  test,  as  he 
recognized  in  his  closing  remarks  in 
which  he  said  in  substance,  I  believe,  "If 
I  am  right,  it  does  not  matter  what  my 
critics  will  .say  now.  And  if  I  am  wrong, 
it  will  not  matter  what  they  .say  then.  " 

Tliat  IS  what  the  historic  significance 
will  be. 

My  speech  was  made  for  these  reasons. 
First,  it  pinpoints  what  I  think  were  the 
shortcomings  of  the  President's  speech. 
And  it  may  be  that  those  shortcomings 
do  not  reflect  omissions  in  the  President's 
speech.  They  may  simply  be  points  that 
he  did  not  cover  in  his  speech.  If  so,  they 
will  appear.  Second,  I  thought  that  I 
ought  to  make  a  speech  in  the  hope  of 
lending  whatever  pressure  I  might — and 
It  may  not  be  necessary — behind  the  need 
for  diplomatic  action  and  the  need  for 
reform  in  Saigon,  broadening  its  base, 
and  the  need  to  withdraw  completely  all 
our  forces  at  some  point  in  accordance 
with  my  remarks  here. 

Finally,  I  thought  I  should  make  the 
speech  to  contribute  whatever  I  might  to 
a  constructive  dialog  about  our  ix)licy 
on  the  war. 

My  speech  is  not  meant  to  be  destruc- 
tive. 

The  President  is  the  only  instrument 
we  have  until  1972  with  which  to  imple- 
ment whatever  policy  we  have. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  may  go  beyond  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  may  go  beyond  that; 
and  if  it  does,  we  ought  to  be  all  the  more 
careful  about  what  our  policy  should  be 
in  the  meantime. 

I  wanted  to  contribute  constructively. 
I  would  hope  that  my  efforts  to  cast  this 
matter  in  a  constructive  form  will  prompt 
those  involved  in  policymaking  to  con- 
sider the  suggestions. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  any  of  them. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  any  new  ideas 
at  all.  They  may  be  new  combinations  of 
ways  to  take  advantage  of  our  opportu- 
nities and  events  and  incidents. 

But  the  basic  idea  of  withdrawal,  of 
cease-fire,  of  negotiation,  and  so  forth — 
all  these  have  been  thrown  out  in  any 
variety  of  combinations.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
suggested  initiatives  from  time  to  time. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  contribute  to  a 


constructive  dialog — not  to  destroy  the 
President's  capacity  to  lead,  but  in  or- 
der to  strengthen  it  by  putting  together 
a  policy  which  can  command  the  widest 
possible  supiwrt 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator says,  and  I  know  that  is  what  he  has 
in  mind.  But  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  in- 
terpreted differently  by  the  American 
people.  I  can  see  the  headlines:  "Muskie 
A.ssails  Nixon  Policy  in  Vietnam."  That 
i.s  not  the  avowed  purjicse  of  the  Sena- 
tor's statement. 

The  Senator  indicates  that  there  is 
nothing  new  in  his  speech.  Some  have 
indicated  that  there  is  nothing  new  in 
the  Presidents  speech  Perhaps  there 
is  nothing  new  to  contribute. 

I  think  there  is  a  sincere  desire  on  the 
Senator's  part  and  on  the  President's 
part  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  with 
lionor,  and  this  is  what  I  think  all  of 
us  in  this  body  and  everywhere  else  in 
America  want  to  do. 

So.  from  that  standpoint,  I  appreciate 
the  contribution  the  Senator  has  made, 
and  the  fact  that  I  was  present  to  hear 
the  Senator's  speecii  and  to  exchange 
some  ideas  about  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  always  good  to 
have  an  audience.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,   I  yield  the  floor. 

I  At  this  point,  Mr.  Schweiker  as- 
sumed the  chair.  < 


TOWARD      A      SOLUTION      OF      THE 

iNTERcrry  rail  crisis— ii 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  I 
discussed  the  reasons  why  I  believe  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  should 
give  immediate  consideration  to  legisla- 
tion designed  to  assist  intercity  raU  pas- 
senger service.  Today  I  plan  to  discuss, 
first,  some  general  principles  which  I 
think  should  be  followed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  legislation,  and  second,  the 
elements  of  a  shortrun  plan  which  I 
believe  would  provide  the  most  effective 
means  of  Federal  aid  for  intercity  rail 
service. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  intercity  and  interstate  rail 
transportation  extends  beyond  regula- 
tory control.  The  Federal  Government 
has  a  positive  responsibility  to  insure 
the  existence  of  adequate  interstate  pas- 
.senger  service  in  whatever  modes  are 
best  suited  to  meet  passenger  demand.  A 
balanced  national  transportation  policy 
requires  Federal  fiscal  aid  for  the  motor- 
ist, the  bus  passenger,  the  air  passenger, 
and  the  rail  passenger  to  be  in  a  comple- 
mentary form,  and  in  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  meet  effectively  the  transporta- 
tion demand  at  the  most  clBcient  level 
for  each  mode  of  interstate  travel,  and 
at  the  lowest  cost  possible  to  the  trans- 
portation consumer. 

The  federal  Government  has  tht  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  national  trans- 
portation planning.  A  balanced  trans- 
portation policy  can  be  best  imple- 
mented by  conditioning  Federal  financial 
assistance  upon  conformance  to  local. 
State,  and  national  transportation  plans. 

Short -distance  intrastate  passenger 
service  should  be  considered  as  the  pri- 
mary fiscal  responsibility  of  the  States 
or  local  areas,  while  interstate  passenger 
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transporUtion  should  be  the  Primary 
fiscal  transportaUon  concern  ol  tne 
Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  should,  ex- 
cept on  an  experimental  basis,  avoid 
direct  involvement  in  the  actual  manage- 
ment of  any  form  of  interstate  trans- 
portation. AS  far  as  Practical,  it  should 
deal  at  an  arms  length  with  the  different 
private  and  pubhc  bodies  having  opera- 
Uonal  responsibUiUes  for  interstate 
transportation. 

Federal  fiscal  assistance  should  make 
maximum  utilization  of  the  private 
money  market.  Direct  operational  sub- 
sidies should  be  avoided  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  and  should  be  undertaken 
only  after  a  Uiorough  consideration  of 
capital  assistance  alternatives  such  as 
loan  guarantees,  forgiveness  of  federal 
bankniptcy  notes,  and  grants  for  the 
purchase  of  modem  equipment  and  im- 
provements in  the  right  of  way. 

A    SHORTRUN    PLAN 

The  threat  of  a  complete  disappear- 
ance of  intercity  passenger  service  m  the 
United  SUtes  demands  that  Congress 
and  the  administration  consider  first  a 
shortrun  solution  to  the  ra?l."^'s. be- 
fore it  undertakes  extensive  deliberations 
on  a  longrun  solution  to  the  Nations 
intercity  transportation  problem. 

I  woiild  suggest  that  the  more  reason- 
able course  for  the  Congress  to  follow  in 
the  short  run  would  be  the  immediate 
passage  of  legislation  designed  to  provide 
limited  financial  assistance  for  rail  trans- 
portation in  transportation  corridors  of 
tne  emerging  megalopohtan  areas  of  the 
country  The  east  coast  megalopolis  and 
the  potential  megalopolises  of  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  the  Northwestern  Pacific 
region,  southern  CaUfornia.  the  Dallas- 
Houston-New  Orleans  area,  and  the  Kan- 
sas City-St.  Louis  area  are  areas  of  in- 
creasing urban  density  where  intermedi- 
ate distance  rail  passenger  service  caii 
be  expected  to  be  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  mode  of  travel  in  the  com- 
ing years.  It  is  in  the  major  urban  corn- 
dors"  such  as  those  I  mentioned  where 
there  is  the  greatest  potential  demand 
for  rail  passenger  service:  and  where,  I 
believe,  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  well-advised  to  initiate  its  rail  assist- 
ance programs. 

ALTCTNATIVE  FORMS  or  FEDERAL   AID 

There    are    many    possible    forms    in 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  pro- 
vide  financial   assistance   for   intercity 
train  service  in  megalopohtan  areas  of 
country.  In  my  mind,  if  the  States  could 
be  encouraged  to  take  the  initiative,  the 
first  element  of  a  shortrun  plan  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  the  railroads 
would   be   the   plan  I  described  in  my 
book.  -Megalopolis  Unbound,"  and  en- 
compassed in  my  bills,  S.  914  and  S.  924. 
I  would  like  to  see  interstate  compacts 
esUblished   in   the   megalopolis   of   the 
eastern  seaboard  and  in  those  emerging 
megalopolises  in  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try These  compacts  would  create  public 
authorities  to  own,  operate,  and  mam- 
tain   railroad  passenger  service  within 
their  own  areas. 

There  would  be  several  distinct  ad- 
vantages to  such  arrangements. 

First  of  all.  those  authorities  would 
place  regional  raU  passenger  operations 


under  one  coherent,  separate  manage^ 
ment  Uius  removing  passenger  service 
from  its  traditional  position  as  a  step- 
child to  freight  service. 

Second,  the  megalopohtan  authori- 
ties, being  the  creature  of  government 
could  be  exempt  from  all  property  and 
income  taxes  that  are  burdensome  and 
unfair  to  the  competitive  position  ol 
private  railroad  lines. 

Third  the  pubUc  authorities,  stand- 
ing astride  the  breadth  of  the  megalo- 
pohtan areas,  could  coordinate  and  re- 
solve, as  no  other  agency  could,  the  mul- 
titudinous local  interests  of  the  dozens  ol 
citv  town,  and  county  governments  in- 
volved, as  well  as  the  States. 

Fourth,  the  new  pubUc  authorities 
having  the  prospect  of  revitalized  and 
competitive  service  "vould  offer  a  'new 
deal  ••  new  and  increased  job  opportuni- 
ties, and.  in  fact,  a  new  opportunity  for 

Finally,  and  most  important  of  all.  the 
new  authority  would  have  the  resjurces 
to  make  technological  innovations.  By 
virtue  of  its  special  status  as  a  semi- 
pubhc  agency,  it  would  be  able  to  raise 
ample  capital  on  extremely  favorable 
terms,  thus  acquiring  for  the  passenger 
service  the  wherewithal  for  reiurbish- 
ment,  for  which  it  has  starved  in  recent 

^^rbelieve  too,  that  the  proposed  au- 
thority should  enjoy  a  Government 
guarantee  of  its  financing  and  thus  be 
able  to  raise  easily  and  on  favorable 
terms  substantial  amounts  of  capital 
from  the  private  sector  of  the  economy.. 
The  Government  would  guarantee  to  pay 
back  the  debt  only  in  the  event  that  an 
authority  could  not  do  so. 

Such  a  procedure,  I  beheve,  makes  far 
more  sense  and  is  apt  to  cost  the  public 
far  K^ss  than  outright  subsidization  be- 
cause subsidies,  once  granted,  are  very 
difficult  to  discontinue:  companies,  like 
people  can  become  very  comfortably  ac- 
customed to  an  assured  handout  of  pub- 
lic money.  A  guarantee  constitutes  only 
a  contingent  liability  for  the  Govern- 
ment>-one  that  will  not  be  invoked  un- 
less all  other  means  fail  to  make  ends 
meet-^o  there  will  be  continuing  pres- 
sures from  pubhc  budget  makers  to  keep 
costs  down  while  still  maintaining  high 
quaUty    service    to    attract    maximum 

^^As°Tttractive  as  the  State  guarantee 
plan  seems,  it  is  rendered  problematic  in 
several  instances  by  State  constitutional 
restrictions  against  pledging  State  credit 
The  alternative,  which  would  be  almost 
as  advantageous,  would  be  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  guarantee  the  au- 
thority's bonds. 

Even  accepting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments reluctance  to  grant  tax-exempt 
status  to  such  bonds,  the  bonds  would 
still  enjoy  special  status  and  ^^r  more 
favorable  terms  because  of  the  Federal 
guarantee.  But  the  greatest  benefit  of 
the  Federal  guarantee,  aside  froni  the 
general  assurance  of  sUbility.  probably 
would  be  an  extension  of  the  term  of 
debt  Basically,  the  authority  could  take 
30  to  40  years  to  pay  off  its  debt  instead 
of  being  saddled  with  the  high  imtial 
costs  of  quick  debt  retirement. 

The  precedents  for  this  sort  of  Federal 
guarantee  are  the  authorities  of  the  Civil 


Aeronautics  Board  to  guarantee  loans 
for  purchase  of  aircraft  for  local  au: 
services  and  small  airUnes.  the  authority 
of  the  Maritime  Administration  to  m- 
sure  private  construction  loans  and 
mortgages  on  most  types  of  Passenger 
and  freight-carrying  vessels,  and  flie  au- 
thority of  the  interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  guarantee  short-term  loans 
for  the  railroads. 

The  second  element  of  a  shortrun  plan 
to  provide  Federal  assistance  for  inter- 
citv  rail  service,  I  beheve,  should  be  a 
T^'ederal  program  of  direct  grants,  guar- 
antees and  loans  for  capital  assistance 
and  seed  money  to  nonprofit  rail  passen- 
ger service  corporations,  such  as  tne 
one  now  being  formed  in  the  New  Eng- 
land area,  the  Geo-Transport  Founda- 

If  the  Slates  are  reluctant  to  form  a 
compact  or  if  there  is  already  in  exist- 
en?e  a  regional  govertimental  body,  such 
as  the  New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion which  has  the  capacity  to  act  as  an 
appropriate  conduit  for  Federa    funds 
I  believe  the  Federal  Government  should 
have  the  authority  to  provide  seed  money 
and  capital  support  to  nonP^ofi^^?^'^"^] 
rail  passenger  corporations  which  have 
the  support  of  the  States  within  the  re- 
gion and  are  wilUng  to  take  over  rail 
passenger  service  from  the  profitmaking 
railroad  corporations  in  its  region. 

A  third  element  of  a  short  plan  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  for  intercity  rail 
service  would  be  a  limited  federal  au- 
ihoritv  to  give  direct  capital  assLstance 
to  the  railroads  for  the  purchase  of  pas- 
senger equipment  and  other  capital  im- 
provements until  such  time  as  a  non- 
profit corporation  or  a  regional  authoi;- 
itv   could   assume   management   of    t-.e 
passenger  service.  I  beheve  direct  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  railroads  should  be 
provided  on  very  cautious  and  conser\  a- 
tiAC  terms,  so  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's assistance  to  their  rail   service 
would   not    inhibit    the    raU    companies 
from  transferring  their  passenger  service 
operations  to  pubhc  and  private  non- 
profit authorities  while  they  used    hc.r 

passenger  subsidies  ^o /""f^^„/S 
profit  margin  in  their  freight  and  real 
estate  operations. 

A  fourth  element  of  a  shortrun  plan 
would  be  authority  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  require  mmi- 
mum  standards  for  passenger  rail  serv'- 
Ice  While  I  do  not  believe  this  authority 
itself  would  provide  the  panacea  for  the 
problem  of  train  discontinuances,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  prevent  the  railroads  from 
fostering  unnecessary  discontinuances 
through  the  discouragement  of  passenger 
service  by  poor  service. 

In  the  long  run,  I  hope  we  can  look 
toward  Federal  support  for  multunode 
intercity     transportation     through    the 
provision  of  funds  for  regional  transpor- 
tation   planning,    the    t^eyelopment    of 
high-speed     prototypes     for    .in«rciiy 
travel,  such  as  tracked  air-cushioned  ve- 
hicles, and  the  purchase  of  new  inter- 
state  rights-of-way   for  new   forms   of 
high-speed  ground  transportation.  I  am 
hopef  ulthat  the  passage  of  an  excellent 
bUl  such  as  S.  2425,  the  National  Trans- 
portation  Act,   introduced   by   Senator 
Magntison,  would  serve  these  purposes. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  our  responsi- 
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bllity  for  the  future  demands  that  steps 
be  taken  to  save  liiterclty  rail  passenger 
service.  I  hope  that^  action  along  the  lines 
I  suggest  can  be  taken  In  this  Congress 
with  the  support  pt  the  administration 
to  meet  the  rail  passenger  problem 


FREE  SPEECH   AT  JOHNS   HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  ilr.  President,  as  were 
many  other  Senaiors  who  have  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  me,  I  was  disap- 
pointed and  even  shocked  by  the  dis- 
graceful conduct  df  various  members  of 
the  student  body  aft.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  Baltimore  one  evening  last 
week  when  one  of  *ur  distinguished  Sen- 
ators, the  great  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  ( Mr.  SfrENNis  > ,  went  to  that 
venerable  institution,  which  is  ;;enerally 
spoken  of  as  one  of  our  most  respected 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  by  in- 
vitation to  address  the  student  body  or  a 
large  portion  thereof  as  to  his  view."^  on 
disarmament  or  the  limitation  of  arms. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  describe  the 
feeling  of  disappointment  and  disillu- 
sionment I  felt  when  I  heard  about  that 
disgraceful  incideat. 

I  am  glad  to  note  from  the  pages  of 
the  Baltimore  Sua  that  citizens  of  that 
community  also  made  note  of  the  episode 
and  voiced  clear  rebuke  of  the  conduct 
of  those  students  who  acted  so  discredit- 
ably. Among  other  things  appearing  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  on  this  same  subject, 
I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  a  thought- 
ful letter  from  a  contributor  to  that  great 
daily  newspaper,  entitled  "Free  Speech 
at  Hopkins." 

The  letter,  which  is  signed  by  Helen 
Hutson — and  incidentally,  I  do  not  know 
Helen  Hutson — and  which  was  published 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  yesterday,  so  clearly 
states  what  I  think  is  the  proper  atti- 
tude toward  that  incident  that  I  shall 
read  it  as  follows: 

Prte  Speech   .\t  Hopkins 

Sir:  Apparently,  President  Lincoln  Gor- 
don has  taken  few  pains  to  preserve  free 
speech  on  the  Hopkins  campus.  What  else  can 
I  Infer,  after  Senator  Stennls'  recent  .speech 
on  that  campus? 

A  minority  of  radicals  persistently  hooted 
and  laughed  at  the  speaker,  made  uncouth 
noises,  and  clapped  and  shouted  "sleg  hell." 
Two  radicals  stood  before  the  audience 
throughout  the  Senators  speech  In  Ku  Klux 
Klan  outfits. 

No  move  was  mafle  to  silence  these  de- 
stroyers of  free  speech  by  having  them  re- 
moved so  that  those  who  came  to  listen 
could  listen.  The  Senator,  on  the  other  hand, 
deserves  to  be  praised,  for  he  stood  above 
his  detractors  and  retained  his  temper  de- 
spite such  abuse. 

I  Helen  Hutso.v. 

Baltimore. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  the  last  .sen- 
tence of  that  very  flme  letter: 

The  Senator,  on  the  other  hand,  deserves 
to  be  praised,  for  he  stood  above  his  de- 
tractors and  retained  his  temper  despite 
such  abuse. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  Senator 
Stennis  for  so  many  years  expect  such 
dignified  and  clearly  honorable  conduct 
from  him.  reflecting  credit  upon  himself, 
his  State,  and  this  institution,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States, 


I  wanted  this  article  to  appear  in  the 
Record  first,  as  a  tribute  to  him  and  his 
restraint,  patience,  and  always  gentle- 
manly conduct,  even  under  great  stress: 
and  second,  as  a  rebuke  to  those  in  that 
great  institution  of  learning  who  would 
sully  the  reputation  of  their  alma  mater. 
A  first  rousin  of  mine  was  a  graduate 
fif  that  in.stitution,  and  lie  honored  both 
it  and  t.hc  profession  which  lie  served  so 
ably  prior  to  his  death  n  few  years  ago.  I 
honor  that  institution  I  regret  this  in- 
cident. I  hore  those  in  authority  there 
will  never  acain  poriiiit  such  a  disgrace- 
ful occa..io;i  to  ocrui  within  its  hallowed 
lialls. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr  Pre  idont,  I  a.ssociate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  .-^hare  his  regard 
and  respect  ior  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, whom  I  admire  very  much  in- 
deed, and  I  equally  share  his  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  rudeness  and  the  offensive 
behavior  to  which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi was  subjected  when  he  was  in 
Baltimore.  I  would  hope  that  these  state- 
ments are  taken  seriously  as  people  exer- 
ci.se  the  right  to  free  .speech  all  around 
our  Nation. 


CBW  AND  DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  past  weeks 
I  have  commented  on  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  limit  the  chemical  and 
biological  arms  race.  I  had  noted  that 
I  was  particularly  concerned  about  the 
references  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had 
made  about  the  strategic  uses  of  chem- 
ical and  biological  weapons. 

Recently  there  have  been  newspaper 
reports  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
now  believes  the  United  States  should 
stop  the  production  of  biological  agents 
for  use  in  warfare. 

I  am  very  encouraged  by  this  report 
and  I  commend  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  his  position.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Secretary's  position  will  be  reflected  in 
the  final  report  of  the  President's  Policy 
Review  Committee  on  Chemical  and  Bio- 
logical Weapons. 


THE  NATIONAL  SEA  GRANT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  observed  the  4th  anniversary  of  a 
national  conference  that  many  of  us  in 
both  houses  of  the  Congress  consider 
an  extremely  important  landmark  in  the 
development  of  a  national  ocean  pro- 
gram. Four  years  ago  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  report  of  the  First  National 
Sea  Grant  Conference,  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island.  At  that  con- 
ference, leaders  in  marine  affairs  from 
all  over  the  Nation  helped  to  shape  the 
sea-grant  college  legislation,  which  Rep- 
resentative Paul  Rogers  and  I  introduced 
in  the  Congress. 

During  its  relatively  short  life,  the  na- 
tional sea-grant  program  already  has 
become  a  major  force  in  the  development 
of  our  marine  resources,  and  in  the 
maintenance  and  protection  of  the  Na- 
tion's marine  environment.  Its  activities 
have  been  directed  primarily  to  the  Na- 
tion's endangered  coastal  zone.  Under 
Robert  Abel  and  Harold  Goodwin,  who 


have  drawn  together  what  many  of  us 
believe  to  be  the  most  competent  and 
dedicated  staff  in  any  Federal  marine 
program,  sea  grant  has  had  important 
effects  far  beyond  the  limited  funds  with 
which  it  has  had  to  work.  I  am  told  by 
leaders  in  the  marine  community  that 
sea  grant  has  served  as  a  catalyst,  to 
bring  together  universities,  industries, 
and  State  agencies  in  cooperative  ar- 
ranRcments  that  already  have  benefited 
and  will  continue  to  benefit  both  our  eco- 
nomic position  and  the  management  of 
our  marine  environment. 

Under  the  program  direction  of  Arthur 
Alexiou.  the  .sea-grant  institutional  pro- 
pram  from  which  our  sea-grant  colleges 
will  be  named,  has  made  rapid  progress. 
Indeed,  this  essential  base  for  the  na- 
tional sea-grant  program  began  produc- 
ing positive  results  for  our  people  even 
.sooner  than  many  of  us  had  hoped.  The 
success  of  the  institutional  program  at 
this  early  stage  is  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Alexiou's  executive  ability,  and  the 
friendly — even  familial — relationships 
the  sea-grant  staff  and  institutions  enjoy 
speaks  for  itself  of  his  attitude  of  help- 
fulness and  understanding.  Eight  of  our 
finest  universities  are  now  sea-grant  in- 
stitutions, and  they  will  be  joined  by 
others  until  the  basic  network  of  sea- 
grant  colleges  is  bringing  to  bear  the 
highest  competence  in  the  Nation  on  the 
problems  and  opportunities  of  the  ma- 
rine environment. 

Robert  Wildman,  as  program  director 
for  sea-grant  projects,  has  brought  into 
the  prog-ram  45  valuable  projects  in  41 
institutions  and  organizations  represent- 
ing 18  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Under  these  projects  essential  per- 
sonnel are  being  trained,  and  concen- 
trated research  programs  are  advancing 
the  art  of  aquaculture,  development  of 
ocean  engineering,  and  legal  and  eco- 
nomic .-^udies.  Under  sea-grant  project 
support,  universities  in  regions  of  the 
United  States  where  there  is  no  long 
tradition  of  marine  competence  are  being 
helped  to  develop  significant  programs 
that  will  have  profound  effects  on  the 
areas  they  serve. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  just 
one  institutional  program  combined  with 
just  one  sea-grant  project  has  produced 
an  economic  potential  of  far  greater 
value  than  all  the  sea-grant  funds  ap- 
propriated to  date.  The  definition  of 
manganese  deposits  in  Lake  Michigan 
under  the  University  of  Wisconsin  insti- 
tutional program,  and  the  discovery  of 
significant  sand  deposits  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  under  a  sea-grant  proj- 
ect have  an  estimated  combined  value 
of  well  over  $100  million.  The  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  these  two  sea-grant  projects 
was  $115,000. 

With  returns  like  these — and  before 
long  I  will  be  able  to  report  many 
others — it  is  clear  that  the  sea-grant 
program  defined  by  that  conference  only 
4  years  ago  not  only  pays  for  itself,  but  is 
capable  of  making  a  contribution  to  the 
national  economy  far  in  excess  of  the 
funds  we  allot  for  its  support. 


THE  VIEW  FROM  THE  TREASURY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David 
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M  Kennedy  delivered  a  most  thought- 
provoking  speech  to  the  Economic  Club 
Sf  Chicago,  coupled  with  President 
Nixon's  firm  stand  to  put  a  stop  to  infla- 
tion Secretary  Kennedy's  warnings 
merit  the  attention  of  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Vikw  From  the  treasury 

(Remarks  of  Hon    David  M.  Kennedy. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 

Thank  You.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  good  to  be 

home    I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  see  so 

many  of  mv  old  friends  again  and  to  have 

"he    pr°vllege    of    addre.sstng    the    Economic 

Club  of  Chicago. 

As  vou  may  know,  this  Is  my  second  lour 
of  duty  in  Washington,  and  1  must  confess 
that  I  am  learning  more  about  life  on  the 
Potomac  than  I  did  the  first  time  around. 

For   one    thing.   I've   learned   that   I  m   no 
loneer  Chief  Executive.  I  have  lound  that  I 
have  miny  bosses,  including  individual  Con- 
gr^smen   and   Senators,   other  f  P^""^.^^  ^' 
the  Dress  and  last,   but   certainly  not  least. 
Ihe  President.  I've  also  found  that  a  Secre- 
larv  of  the  Treasury  has  much  more  to  do 
than   simply   worry   about   inflation,  t^x   re- 
form, international  financial  Ppl'^V  ^"^^^ 
Dubllc    debt     Since    taking    office,    I\e    also 
been  deeply  involved  In  such  subjects  as  gun 
control    silver  and  coinage  policy,  reversion 
of  Okinawa  to  Japan  and  the  fine  I^l«^  ° 
stoDDlne    drug    traffic     along    the     Mexican 
Border    It's  a  varied  and  fascinating  llfe- 
fhe  more  BO  because  It  gives  me  a  chan«- 
indeed  It  absolutely  requlres-t hat  I  develop 
new   skills   m   public   relations  as   well   as   a 
hieh  degree  of  political  sensitivity. 

All  of  these  efforts  by  one  old  dog  to  learn 
some  new  tricks  are  fun  'n/^''"^„^«':;,\'^',,f ''j 
thev   also   have   a   more   serious   objective.    I 
hope  they  will  contribute  to  solving  some  oi 
the  very  serious  problems  that  confront  our 
country    All  of  us  who  went  to  Washington 
l«t   January    as   part   of   President    Nixon  s 
new  Ad^nlstration  recognized  that  we  had 
mherlted  a  ship  of  state  heavily  laden  with 
trouble^troubles   not    of    our   making   but 
nevertheless     our     accepted     responsibillt> . 
There  is  no  need  to  catalog  here  the  prob- 
lems that  confronted  the  new  Administra- 
X  on  January  21,   1969.  but  chief  among 
them  were,  and  are  still,  the  tragic  war  In 
Vlernam.  the  quality  of  life  in  our  ''ties,  and 
the  eroding  impact  of  inflation  on  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living. 

My  principal  official  concern  is  the  <^°n"o 
of  inflation  The  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  is  the  most  immediate  domestic  issue 
confronting  us.  If  inflation  is  permitted  to 
run  unchecked,  all  hope  for  dealing  success- 
fully with  our  other  problems  will  go  down 
the  drain. 

And  so  I  am  here  tonight  with  a  diiect. 
xuiamblguous  message  which  I  hope^  will 
serve  as  a  guide  and  a  signal  to  those  who 
make  private  decisions  that  importantl>  af- 
fect the  Nation's  economy. 

For  eight  months,  we  have  lollowed  vigor- 
ously and  unremittingly  a  policy  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  restraint  to  halt  an  Inflationary 
surge  that  had  been  gathering  momentum 
for  {our  years  before  this  Administration  took 
office. 

That  policy  is  now  beginning  to  show  re- 
sults. And  those  results  will  become  Increas- 
inelv  visible  in  the  months  immediately 
ahead  They  will  be  visible  even  to  those  who 
have  been  skeptical  that  inflation  could  be 
brought  under  control  gradually  and  without 
a  serious  slowdown  In  economic  activity,  as 
this  Administration  Is  trying  to  do. 

The  businessman  who  undertakes  an  un- 


necessary capital  expansion  or  '"Vf^tori 
accumulation  today  In  the  expectation  of 
higher  prices  or  higher  interest  rates  to- 
morrow Is  betting  that  we  are  going  to  lose 
this  fight  So  Is  the  union  leader  who  de- 
mands wage  increases  that  far  outrun  pro- 
ductivity gains.  And  so  is  the  consumer  who 
plunges  headlong  into  debt  on  the  theory 
that  his  dollars  will  be  worth  less  tomorrow. 
I  believe  thev  are  seriously  mistaken 

An  appeal' to  patriotism  and  the  national 
welfare  undoubtedly  would  be  listened  to  at- 
tentively but.  too  olten.  then  blithely  ig- 
nored I  suKgest.  rather,  that  business,  labor, 
and  consumers  look  to  their  own  economic 
self-interest  -  u>      their      enlightened      belf- 

iiUercst.  .    .  , 

^s  our  poiitv  of  economic  re.slraint  ui- 
rretsingly  becomes  effective,  many  of  those 
who  bet  on  continuing  inflation  will  be  hurt 
Pa'^t  periods  of  economic  restraint  were  filled 
with  cases  where  overpriced  poods  did  not 
scU  overpriced  labor  was  not  hired,  and 
credit  repayment  took  a  bigger  bite  out  ol 
consimiers'lncomes  than  they  h.id  expected 
during  the  more  euphoric  period  of  overly 
rapid  expansion  and  inflation. 

If  government  persists  in  a  policy  to  con- 
trol inflation— as  this  Administration  in- 
tends to  do— those  who  bet  on  inflation  are 
bound  to  be  hurt  as  that  policy  begins  to 
take  hold  Once  business,  labor,  and  the  In- 
dividual citizen  learns  that  lesson,  the  hght 
on  inflation  will  be  won.  with  a  minimum  of 
nam  and  the  economy  will  be  poised  for  a 
period  of  healthy  and  sustainable  growth. 

In  short,  betting  on  inflation  is  belting 
uKalnst  yourself.  The  true  interest  of  this 
rountrv."  and  of  every  citizen,  lies  in  the 
restoration  of  a  stable  economic  base  from 
which  we  can  move  forward  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  our  cities,  to  the  upgrading  of  our 
educational  system,  to  full  opportunity  for 
our  minority  citizens,  to  the  attainment  oi 
;ill  the  priority  objectives  of  ovir  pubhc  poucy 
How  are  we  in  government  meeting  our 
responsibility  to  this  national  interest? 

Let   me  review  briefly  some  of  the  evenib 
and  actions  of  these  past  eight  months. 

This  Administration  took  office  in  a  ven- 
ous inflationary  situation  caused  by  inap- 
propriate government  policies.  A  m^si^e 
buildup  in  Federal  spending  starting  in  1965 
and  not  covered  by  revenues  culminated  in 
a  i25  billion  deficit  for  the  1968  fiscal  year. 
What  had  started  as  a  brush  fire  was  begin- 
ning to  reach  for  the  tree  tops.  The  previous 
Administration  Itself  recognized  the  gr^vitj 
of  the  situation  when  it  belatedly  a^k^d  lor 
the  10  percent  tax  surcharge  in  late  1967. 

Since  government  policy  was  at  the  root  of 
the  problem,  the  Nixon  Administration  felt 
that  it  could  not  in  good  conscience  place  the 
entire  burden  for  controlling  inflation  on  the 
private  sector.  All  of  us.  from  the  Pfesident 
on  down,  felt  that  before  we  could  expect 
restraint  In  private  economic  decision-mak- 
ing, government  itself  had  to  put  Us  house 

ill  order.  , 

This  Administration  hss  now  demonstrated 

beyond  question  that  it  is  doing  its  part  ol 

the  job. 

As  a  result  ol  rigorous  budget  reductions 
throughout  every  department,  "weav.  and 
uKencv  of  government,  and  imposition  o\  iwe 
income  t«x  surcharge,  the  $25  billion  dehcit 
ol  fiscal  1968  was  turned  into  i*n  anti-infla- 
tionarv  Federal  surplus  of  $3.1  billion  lor 
fiscal  1969.  That  was  the  first  surplus  r.ince 
1960  and  we  are  determined  to  worK  lor  ^ 
1970  budget  surplus  of  approximately  »b 
billion.  .     , 

A  surplu.s  of  thai  magnitude  is  e.sbential 
il  we  are  to  bring  this  inflationary  fire  under 
control.  To  this  end.  the  President  has: 

1  Proposed  that  the  surtax  be  exteirded 
at  5  percent  through  June  of  1970  and  thai 
the  investment  credit  be  repealed. 

2  imposed  a  strict  limit  ol  $192  2  billion 
of  Federal  spending  for  this  fiscal  jear— 
thereby   requiring   that    ^7  5    billion    be   cut 


from  expenditures  which  would  l^^ve  re- 
sulted from  the  January  budget  submitted 

'"a^ol-deml  postponement  ol  75  percent  of 
all  new  Federal  construction  projects  and 
bironely  urged  state  and  local  governments 
.'nd  buslneL  firms  to  cut  back  their  own 
construction  plans. 

No  one.  least  of  aU  myself,  would  claim 
that  these  actions  have  yet  produced  a  dra- 
matic turn-around  in  our  s^uat  on^  Dra- 
matic action  of  the  kind  some  critics  ha^e 
been  clamoring  for  undoubtedly  would  have 
made  headlines,  but  It  might  also  have 
brought  on  recession  and  an  intolerable 
rise  in  unemplovment.  PersonaUy,  I  am  wlll- 
mg  to  "orgo  the  drama  and  concentrate  on 

results.  _,    ,v,„_. 

Lets  look  at  the  results— none  of  them 
dramatic,  some  too  recent  to  Indicate  a 
definite  trend,  but  taken  together  suggest- 
ing that  thU  long-overheated  economy  is 
bpeinnlne  to  cool  down. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  real  Gross  National 
product  has  slowed  significantly  since  the 
begtnlnng  ol  the  year.  We  had  an  av-erage 
growth  rite  of  5.1  percent  for  the  tour  quar- 
ters of  1968.  The  average  for  the  first  hall 
ol  this  year  was  slightly  over  2  percent  and 
the  third  quarter  figures,  which  will  be 
available  in  the  next  few  days,  are  expected 
to  show  a  very  similar  rate  of  growth^ 

The  growth  of  final  sales  of  goods  and  serv  - 
ices  slowed  sharply  in  the  second  qiiarter  o 
this  year,  to  $16  billion  from  »20  billion  m 
the  first  quarter  and  an  average  ol  »19  bU- 
llon  for  all  of  1968.  .     . 

Twill  not  wear  vou  out  with  figures,  but 
I  would  like  to  mention  that  industrial  pro- 
duction dropped  in  August;  so  did  the  volume 
o^new  orders  received  by  durable  goods 
mani!faciurers;  so  did  .he  unfilled  orders 
^r  durable  goods.  New  orders  for  machinery 
and  equipment  fell  by  4.6  P««-cent  In  that 
month  -That  was  the  second  decline  in  a 
Tol:  suggesting  that  the  demand  for  capial 
investment  has  begun  to  ease^  And  the  re- 
ported 4  percent  unemployment  rate  lor  Sep- 
tember suggests  that  the  long  period  of  ex- 
^^  tighfness    m    the   labor   market   may 

Not  long  ago.  we  were  told  that  business  as 
1  whole  planned  a  $2  billion  increase  in 
spending  for  plant  and  equipment  in  the 
fCurth  quarter  of  this  year.  More  recent 
figures  show  that  no  such  increase  is  con- 
templated. This  may  reflect  in  p«rt  the  capac- 
itv  limitations  of  producer  goods  indusUies 
but  the  pattern  is  very  similar  to  that  of  past 
perlods^  when  capital  spending  began  to  flat- 

Wholesale  and  consumer  prices  have  not 
uirned  down,  but  their  rat«  of  Increase  has 
slowed  perceptibly,  and  retail  sales  have  been 
essentially  flat  for  the  past  six  months. 

No  one  of  those  indicators  oHers  proof 
that  we  are  out  of  the  burning  woods  But 
they  do  tell  us  that  the  firemen  have  arrived 
and  things  are  beginning  to  happen. 

In   view   of   these   signs   of   easing   in    the 
economy,   it  may   be   asked   whether  or   not 
the  time  has  come  to  let  up  on  the  brakes 
The  Question   is   especially  relevant   because 
the  repeal  ol  the  investment  credit  and  ex- 
tension  of   the   tax  surcharge   at   5   percent 
through  mid-1970  are  now  before  the  bena.e 
Let  me  emphasize  as  strongly  as  I  can    ha 
this  Administration  continues  to  believe  that 
these  tax  measures  are  essential  to  our  over- 
all strategy  of  inflation  control.  Without  their 
enactment,  the  budget  in  the  current  hsca 
year    would    be    perilously    close    to    dencn 
rather  than  in   a   position   of  healthy,   non- 
inflationary  surplus. 

Certainly  we  will  be  alen  to  the  moment 
when  policy  should  change  course.  The  care- 
ful transition  to  a  more  stable,  less  inflation- 
ary economy  i^  an  exacting  exercise  in  eco- 
nomic policy-making  During  this  transition, 
he  most  important  and  difficult  decisions 
are  those  which  involve  the  proper  timii.g  ol 
poiicy  changes. 
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Not  uutU  we  have  reasonable  evidence  that 
Inflation  and  Inflationary  expectations  are 
definitely  receding  can  we  consider  any  re- 
laxation o(  present  policy.  Inflation  Is  too 
deeply  embedded  for  us  to  ease  up  until 
such  evidence  Is  unmistakably  clear.  Our 
past  experience  Indicates  the  danger  of 
changing  the  direction  of  policy  too  soon. 
In  fact,  a  premature  reversal  contributes  to 
the  build  up  of  basic  Inflationary  conditions, 
requiring  an  even  more  painful  adjustment 
in  the  end. 

I  should  point  out  to  you.  however,  that 
when  the  time  arrives  for  such  a  change  in 
policy  we  will  be  equipped  with  a  variety 
of  automatic  and  discretionary  tools  for 
implementing  thai  change.  Not  only  do  we 
have  the  tradltlonsl  monetary  and  expendi- 
ture actions  which  can  be  undertaken,  but 
also  there  are  a  number  of  built-in  features 
which  will  operate  to  sustain  the  economy 
In  the  coming  year  and  to  support  those  seg- 
ments of  society  who  are  least  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  any  economic  reversal : 
If  approved  by  (Ihe  Congress,  the  Income 
tax  surcharge  will  drop  to  5  percent  on 
January  1,  1970,  and  disappear  completely 
on  June  30.  1970. 

Enactment  of  the  Family  Assistance  Pro- 
gram for  reforming  our  welfare  system  will 
assure  Income  support  for  a  large  number 
of  low-Income  and  dependent  families. 

£nactaMnt  of  our  tax  reform  proposals — 
especlaUji .  the  low-Income  allowance  will 
remove  millions  of  low-Income  Individuals 
from  the  tax  rolls. 

Enactment  of  the  President's  proposd  re- 
forms In  the  Social  Security  System  will  pro- 
vide both  Increased  payments  and  protection 
from  Inflation  to  those  living  on  fixed 
incomes. 

Enactment  of  our  proposals  to  modernize 
the  Federal-State  unemployment  Insurance 
system  will  provide  us  with  a  more  respon- 
sive mechanism  for  stabilizing  the  economy 
automatically. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  govern- 
ment's role  In  this  nstlonal  effort  to  control 
Inflation.  But  all  of  us  are  a^vare  that  gov- 
ernment 13  only  tie  economic  weather- 
maker;  Washington'!?  function  Is  to  try  to 
create  the  climate  in  which  this  complex 
market  economy  can.  function  successfully. 
Government  alone  cannot  put  out  the 
Inflationary  fire.  Bu»lness  and  labor  alike 
must  make  their  contributions  to  economic 
stability.  And  it  Is  most  certainly  in  their 
self-Interest  to  do  so. 

Leadership  In  business  and  In  labor  car- 
ries with  It  a  high  public  responsibility.  In 
these  difficult  times.  It  calls  for  economic 
statesmanship  of  the  highest  order.  It  calls 
(or  restraint  In  private  decision-making,  for 
resistance  to  the  all-too-temptlng  line  of 
charging  what  the   traffic  will  bear. 

This  kind  of  statesmanship  Is  neither  easy 
nor  painless,  sis  those  of  us  in  government 
who  are  charged  with  carrying  out  an  anti- 
inflation  policy  know  all  to  well.  But  Its  suc- 
cessful achievement  iB  vital  to  the  best  In- 
terests of  every  working  man  and  woman 
in  America,  and  of  every  businessman  as 
well. 

Inflation  control  alto  ranks  as  one  of  our 
top  international  priorities.  The  world  finan- 
cial outlook  Is  much  brighter  today  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years.  With  the  de- 
cision taken'  at  last^  Week's  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  tq  create  substantial 
amounts  of  JSpeclal  Dtrawlng  Rights,  we  can 
look  forward  to  an  orderly  Increase  In  in- 
ternational liquidity. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  important  recent 
developments  have  stt'engtheued  the  world 
tinaiicial  system.  The  United  Kingdom  has 
moved  into  a  noticeably  stronger  position. 
The  French  parity  *as  adjusted  without 
serious  disturbance.  The  German  govern- 
ment has  taken  significant  action  to  deal 
With  speculative  threkts.  The  International 


Monetary  F*und  staff  will  begin  studying 
various  proposals  for  limited  exchange  rate 
flexibility.  And  perhaps  the  most  Important 
stabilizing  factor.— In  the  view  of  many 
Finance  Ministers  with  whom  I  visited  last 
week — has  been  the  strong  efforts  taken  by 
the  United  States  to  control  inflation.  The 
dollar  Is  a  key  international  currency.  The 
United  States  has  a  major  responsibility  to 
preserve  confldence  in  the  value  of  its  cur- 
rency In  order  to  maintain  an  open  world 
economy  In  which  mutually  beneficial  trade. 
travel,  and  investment  can  flourish. 

Until  this  Inflationary  spiral  was  set  in 
motion  four  years  and  more  ago.  our  prog- 
ress in  terms  of  economic  growth  and  in- 
dividual betterment  was  manifest.  Reason- 
able price  stability  made  it  possible  for 
working  people  to  transform  wage  Increases 
directly  Into  higher  standards  of  living.  The 
siune  stability  made  possible  a  real  growth 
rate  of  5  percent  annually  for  the  national 
economy  as  a  whole. 

It  is  our  firm  purpose  to  restore  that  sta- 
bility, to  permit  the  resumption  of  produc- 
tive economic  growth,  to  give  the  working 
people  of  this  country  an  ever-rising  stand- 
ard of  living  instead  of  the  paper  pay  raises 
of  InfLvtlon  which  Is  all  they  liave  received 
for  the  past  three  years. 

These  are  troubled  times,  and  ours  is  a 
deeply  troubled  society.  But  we  are  not  a 
fearful  society.  We  know  the  Job  that  has 
to  be  done,  and  we  have  set  about  doing  It. 
as  we  have  before  in  other  troubled   times. 

As  one  who  is  proud  to  be  a  meniber  of 
the  Nixon  Administration.  I  can  iissure  you 
that  your  government  is  going  to  continue 
to  follow  an  enlightened  economic  policy 
which  will  meet  the  basic  economic  objec- 
tives of  our  Nation-  rising  employment, 
productivity,  and  purchasing  power  In  a 
nonlntlatlonary  environment. 


SERVICE  OF  •VrrCE  PRESIDENT 
AGNEW  AS  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  In  1965, 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  ful- 
filled his  constitutional  duties  in  the 
Senate  by  presiding  for  56  hours  and  24 
minutes.  In  1966.  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey presided  over  Senate  deliberations 
for  25  hours  and  6  minutes,  and  in  1967 
for  25  hours  and  11  minutes. 

Vice  President  Acnew,  as  of  October  23, 
1969,  has  presided  over  the  Senate  for 
58  hours  and  38  minutes,  a  fact  care- 
fully noted  by  our  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  California. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  note  that 
the  time  thus  far  spent  in  the  chair  by 
Vice  President  Acnew  is  more  since  Jan- 
uary 21,  1969,  than  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey accumulated  from  January  1966 
to  December  1967. 

This  information  seems  to  be  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  Senator's  Oc- 
tober 22  suggestion  to  the  Vice  President, 
and  I  trust  he  will  find  it  useful. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  iH.R.  11271)  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMENDATION  FOR  SENATORS 
ON  PASSAGE  OF  FAIR  CREDIT 
REPORTING  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
tetday,  the  Senate  passed  S.  823.  the 
consumer  protection — or,  as  popularly 
called,  the  fair  credit  reporting  bill.  The 
Senate  may  be  proud  of  this  achieve- 
ment, and  I  think  the  Rucord  should 
show  clearly  that  it  was  the  devotion  and 
untiring  efforts  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
that  made  possible  such  an  outstandlnt? 
success.  Senator  Proxmire  can  add  this 
as  another  fine  contribution  in  his 
abundant  record  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  In  steering  this  important 
measure  through  the  Senate,  the  able 
and  outstanding  legislative  skill  that  is 
so  apparent  on  every  proposal  handled 
by  Senator  Proxmire  was  once  again  evi- 
denced. The  American  public  Is  deeply 
grateful.  Senator  Proxmire  is  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Joining  Senator  Proxmire  to  assure 
such  an  outstanding  success  was  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Utah 
'Mr.  Bennett).  His  cooperation,  devo- 
tion, and  able  assistance  was  deeply 
appreciated  as  well. 


ORDER  I-X)R  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY  TO  11  O'CLOCK  A.M.  ON 
NOVEMBER  11 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
11  a.m.  on  November  11,  1918,  the  First 
World  War  came  to  an  end  as  a  result 
of  an  armistice  signed  at  that  particular 
moment. 

It  is.  therefore,  particularly  fitting  that 
the  Senate  should  convene  at  11  o'clock 
on  next  Tuesday,  November  11.  so  that 
the  prayer  by  our  Chaplain  may  have 
particular  significance  for  those  who 
served  in  World  War  I.  as  well  as  to  honor 
those  who  have  died,  those  who  have  been 
wounded,  and  those  who  have  served  in 
all  our  wars. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  fact  the  Sen- 
ate will  meet  on  Veterans  Day,  formerly 
known  as  Armistice  Day,  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Scott  »  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  on  Monday  next  It  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  a.m.  Tuesday 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  10,  1969 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  Monday,  November  10. 
1969,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  November  7.  1969: 


In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  8^^ 
of  captain  In  the  staff  corps,  as  Indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
bv  law: 

MEDICM.    CORPS 

BMlveat.  George  E  Miller.  Richard  J^ 

Baxter.  Donald  L  Mullen.  Joseph  T. 

Blair.  Donald  F  Plschnotte.  William  O 

Brown.  James  M  Powell.  Alton  L  .  Ill 

Davis    Milton  D  Robins.  John  C. 

Dean,  Harold  N.  itonis.  Norman 

Dutton.  Bythel  D  Rosborough.  Jame.s  I- 

Fosburg.  Richard  G  Jr. 

Gates.  Clifford  W.  Shefstad,  Wilbur  J_ 

Golden.  Patrick  E.  Schmitz.  Nicholas  ^ 
Gunning.  JeanJacquesSchrader,  Willlum  A 

Jackson.  Frederick  E.  J 

Johnson.  John  W  Slemmons.  Barton  K 

Knox,  Paul  R.  Thomas.  Wendell  C 

Leblanc.  Gilbert  A  Valiiske.  Martin  J 

Lewis   Norman  G.  Vusquez.  Mario  A 

Linaweaver,  Paul  G  Vlele,  Billy  D 

Lukas,  John  R.  Vincent.  John  1 

McClard,  Gerald  J  York.  Ellhu 

Miller.  George  L.  Young.  Janies  M 

SUPPLY    CORPS 


Mftlone.  Francis  E 
McCllntock.  Harry  c' 
Mehaffey.  Donald  ( 
Nicol.  Robert  G. 
Owens.  Andrew  J 
Piazza.  Thomas  J 
Puleo.  Joseph  A. 
Roberts.  Calvin  W 
Sappanos.  Louis  M 
Sharp.  Herbert  C. 
Smith.  Charles  M. 
Stubbs,  Raymond  C 
.  Tapp,  James  G 


Anweller.  Calvin  R 
Bliss.  Roger  C 
Cefalu.  Dominic  V 
Cloutler.  Norman  I. 
Coons.  William  W. 
Daniel.  James  C. 
Dauchess.  Edward  O 
Ely.  William  B.,  Jr. 
Emery.  William  M. 
Hassenger,  William  f 
Herndon,  Paul  C. 
Higglns.  Everett  C. 
Klllebrew.  Thomas  E 
Lynn.  James  W. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Dimmo.  Joseph  T.  McDonald.  Leo  J 

Doermann.  Martin  J.  Metzger.  Ernest  W 

Ferrerl.  Peter  J.  Moore.  Withers  M 

Gibbons.  Martin  F.  Moye,  Thomas  E. 

Hill   Rodger  F.  O'Connor.  John  J 

Howard   William  R  Osman.  Robert  E. 

Hunter.  William  M  Ryan.  Joseph  E. 

Ivers.  Victor  J.  Stewart,  Dell  F..  Jr 

Jonea.  Asa  W.  Trett,  Robert  L. 

CrV'IL     ENGINEER     CORPS 

Hartley.  Delmar  A.  Wagner.  Walter  R 

Clements.  Neal  W.  Whipple,  Caryll  R. 

Dunn  Robert  H  P.  White.  LawTence  M 

Forehknd.  Paul  W.  Wlttschiebe.  Donald 
Loomls.  Raymond  W.        W 
Phelps.  Pharo  A. 

JUDGE    ADVOCATE     GENERALS    CORPS 

Andry,  Walter  G.  Phillips.  Lawrence  E 

Conkey   Carlton  G.  Robertson.  John  W. 

Drlscoll    William  T  .  Sabalos.  Nicholas 

Jr  Selby.  Donald  E. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

McWhorter.  Howard 

B. 
Moore.  Fr.mk  B 
Nolf.  Roberts. 
Ferand.  Steven  W 
S:izima.  Henry  J. 
Shreve.  William  B. 

Jr. 
Smith.  Albert  R 
Smith.  Scott  M. 
Thomason.  Robert  R. 
Thompson.  Robert  G 
Tow.  Herman  D..  Jr. 
Westcott.  Maurice  E 
Woody.  Wilton  G 


Jr 


Abbott,  Paul  L. 
Baird,  Daniel  M. 
Bohacek.  Joseph  R 
Cowen.  Charles  E 
Demaree,  Nell  C, 
Elliott,  James  R 
Fields.  Robert  E. 
Freeburn.  Harold  E  . 

Jr. 
Garman.  Thomas  A. 
George.  Raymond  E. 
Granger.  Ronald  G. 

Helnkel.  Erwln  J.,  Jr. 

Hofflus,  Edwin  L. 

Hylton.  Roscoe  P..  Jr. 

McKean.  Thomas  W. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Beam.  Walter  E.,  Jr.  Still.  Donald  E. 

Broullk ,  Prank  Testa .  Mlchele  J. 

Green.  Irving  J.  Werner,  Gordon  W 
McMlchael.  Allen  E. 


NtTRSE    COBP8 

Brennau.  Mary  P  Troskoskl.  Dolores 

Brooks.  Helen  L  Upchurch.  Oulda  C 

Cornelius,  Dolores         Yankoskl .  Adelyn  M 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  staff  corps,  as  indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  us  provided 
by  law: 

MEDICAL    (  ORPS 

Amalonti.  Ronald  J  Larsen,  Reynold  1 

Ambur,  Richard  F  Lelsse.  Fred  C. 

Anderson.  Robert  I.  Majors.  Robert  P.,  Jr 

Baslliere,  James  L  Martin.  William  A. 

Bishop.  Hal  D.  Mftttern.  Allan  L. 

Bolter.  Delano  \V  Mauk,  Sid  F..  Ill 

Bovd  DaleW  McOeoy.  Thomas  J.  .Ii 

Bradlev.  Mark  E  McOlamory.  Jame.s  C 

B\Td,  Thomas  R.  McGrall.  John  F. 

Cantow.  Edward  F  Melton.  Russell  W 

Cordrav.  Douglas  R  Meyer,  Russell 

Cott«n!  Charlc-i  L.  MiUer,  Jay  H  ,  Jr 

Crawlord.  Willlani  K  .\"u;s.  Robert  C. 

Crow.  Judson  L.  O  Donnell.  Jo.seph  E 

Diivie.s   Ravniond  O  G'.ten.  James  A. 

Jr  Page,  Crockett  H 

Decker.  John  S  Pailovich.  Joseph 

Deignan,  William  K  Perlln.  Elliott 

Duff.  Donald  F.  Freuss.  Donald  G. 

Duhamel,  Robert  R  Robbins.  Thomas  O 

Fogg.  Charles  D.  Roeder,  Donald  K. 

Fornes.  Michael  F  Rogers,  Albert  K, 

FrensllU,  Frederick  J  Ruggiero.  Joseph  A 

Fulwyler.  Robert  L  Russo.  John  F. 

Gibbons.  James  A.  Schwartz.  Bradlord  B 

Gilbert.  Edward  C  Secrlst.  Wilbur  L. 

Oregonls.  Joseph  O  Skinner,  Wendell  L 

Grossman.  Marvin  Sponaugle.  Harlan  D 

Hall.  James  N.  Stoop.  David  R 

Harrington.  Randall  L  Strom,  Clarence  G 

Hotaack.  Daniel  P.  Stucker.  Fred  J 

Hoertz.  John  H..  Jr  Swan.  Robert  J 

Hudson.  Roval  C,  Jr  Swanger,  Roland  I- 

Hussev,  Michael  B.  Tate,  Harry  R. 

Izunol  Gene  T.  Tenney,  Richard  L. 

Jeffrey  Clyde  O.Jr  Thomas.  Jackson  W 

Jewuslak,  Edward  M  Thompson.  Robert  L 

Johnson.  Walter  T.  Tompkins.  Albert  E 

Johnson,  William  W  Vanburen.  William 
.Johnson.  William  C  .         E. 

Jr  Wallin.  John  D. 
Jones.  Edward  M  Williams.  John  E 

Jones.  George  R  Wilson.  Cecil  B 

Kessler.  Carl  P.  winans.  Robert 

Knight.  JimmieH  Zelles.  Gary  W 

Langston.  Randall  A. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Ault.  William  U.  Frampton.  RoOeri  T 

Harnett.  Andrew  F.  Fries.  Paul  A    Jr 

jj  Gaddis.  Carl  K. 

Beck.  Kermit  E  Gersienberger,  Wayne 
Bedenbaugh. Jack  R  W. 

BQike.  Robert  J.  Gorenflo.  Louis  VV\ 

Bosco.  Clement.  Jr  Goulette.  James  D. 

Brookes,  Jack  E.  Harmon.  Robert  G 

Brown,  Troy  L.  Hart,  James  J.J  r 

Buckley,  John  E  Hatcher  Harold  S 

Bulluck.  Edgar  G  Hinds,  DuaneE. 

Burns.  Richard  C  Hughes.  HoraldM 

Butus.  Whiimore  S  Hummel.  Don  F. 

Jr  Hurst,  Harvey  R 

Connolly.  George  S,  Jantz.  Jack  L 

Jr        ■  Jones,  Channing  E 

Cornett,  Fred  O  ■'ones.  Rial  C. 

Crutchfield   Frank-  Kalalut,  George  V. 

Urn  D  Kltko.  John  A 

Daddona,  John  M  Kruse,  WlUlam  E 

Dickey.  James  A.  Kunkle,  John  H 

Dolenga.  Harold  E.  Langer,  Gerald  D 

Eaton.  Thomas  E..  Jr  Larsen.  Henry  O 

Erlckson .  Douglas  L  Lea vltt ,  J  ack  B . . 
Estcs.  Arthur,  Jr.  Leblanc,  Joseph  F 

Evans,  Lloyd  R.  Jr- 

Fldd.  Joseph  A.  Lemay,  Jerome  S. 

Fltzpatrlck,  Edmond    Locke,  Olive  C 

J    J  J.  Loveday.  William  G 

Flacb,  Lynn  R  -'r 
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Maxwell.  Thomas  A  Ruehlin.  John  R 

McCullers,  Lawrence  Schaaf ,  Alvln  D..  Jr 

E.  Shaughnessy.  John  M. 

McFarland,  Wayne  B  Smith.  Franklin  D 

McGarvev,  John  J  Smith,  John  A  .  Jr 

McKinno'n,  Daniel  sorenson  Jackie  R 

Yv'     Jr  Stanton.  James  M 

McMuUeii.  Fr.inkllii  .St  irrett,  William  I    Jr 

D     J,  si'.>ne,  Donald  R 
Meiiieis,  Arlhui  C  ,  Jr    r.mnone.  Rocco  ,1 

Mevers.  Walter.  T  Tobln.  Isidore  L    III 

Mitts,  Joseph  P.  T  xld .  Blaxton  V 

Morgan    Richi.rd  V.  Trawlck,  George  L^ 

Murphv,  Joseph  .1  Vanhouten,  Richard  E. 

Olivier'  Dennv  R  \  annaman,  Thomas  L 

Olson,  Gene  P  Vinson    Johnnie  H. 

P,^ce.  Earl  H  Walsh.  Richard  S^ 

p,.n-.  Harold  S  Walters.  Robert  A. 

Peters.  Williajn  .^  Webb    James  R. 

Pislolessl.  Vincent  .1  Webster,  John  C. 

Plante,  Rene  E.  Westmoreland, 
Prokop,  Jan  S  PP'rv  I 

Raflels.  John  F  White   Jame=,  A 
R  uiieri.  Richard  A   J    Whltninn    Earl  E      , 

R.ivmond,  James  A  Williams.  Robert  L. 

Reed.  Dale  R  WlUls.  John  J 
Rice.  Henrv  L  ,  Jr  Young.  Benjamin  L 

Rounds.  Richard  N.      Young.  Ronald  A 
RubenstPin    Ralph  S     Ycngblood.  Norbert  V 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Dedingheld.  Rob-  McDennoti.   fhomas 

ert  W  J 

Davis,  Lex  L  McPhail,  Clark  B. 

Oaughan.  Geoflrov  E  Parker,  Joe  H 

Jerauld,  Philip  Patton,  Darrell  I 

Kase.  Mark  l^iirto   J°»^"  A 

Kellv,  Henry    1  ^  "th.  Murray  H 

MacCuU.  Hurry  F..  Ill  Wesilund.  OrvlUe  A 

M.nti.to    Vl.tor  J  Whltaker.  Frederick  E. 

crVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Ahren».  William  N  Keppel.  Henry  E  .  Jr 

Bagys.  Charles  C.  Kimmons.  Vlctcjr  H 

Brad tmlller,  Paul  H  MacDonaM    Malcolm 
Brockwell.  Sterling  J.       ,     „  ^      • 

^j    Jr  McHut^li^,  Robert  J 
Burton,  Jo.seph  T.  Jr         Jr. 

Cerreta.  Ralph  M..  Jr  McPartland.  Eugene 
Ccllins.  Allan  W.  J  ^   „       ^  ,, 

Crosson,  William  E  Newcomb,  Frank  M 

Deadv,  Ralph  E  Petersen,  Norman  W 

Dickpeddie.  John  1  Popowlch,  Clyde 
Dobler,  Leland  R  V    W. 

Ford,  James  E,  Qumn,  Robert  E    Jr 

Glover.  William  F  Schade.  Robert  A  ,  Jr 

Godsev.  Jack  L.  Schumann.  James  F 

Goodman.  Robert  F  Shanley.  John  J.^r 

Groff.  James  B,  Shirley.  Ronald  O 

Kartalls,  Andrew  Shumate.  James  W 

Kenny.  Robert  E  Wilson.  Robert  B 

JUDGE    ADVOCAir    C.ENERALS    CORPS 

/vbernathv.  Kenneth     Palmer.  William  R 
■    L  Pinsoneault,  Richard 

Fasanaro    Michael  F..  J             „    ,         „ 

Jr  Redding.  Robert  M 

Keeney,  David  J  Toms    James  E 
McMillan    Edward  W. 

DENT.AL    CORPS 


Albers.  Delmar  D. 
.Anderson.  John  W  R 
Annls,  Robert  B 
Baker.  Terrance  W 
Ballard.  Gerald  T 
Besley.  Keith  W. 
Box.  John  M. 
Brown.  Charles  A 
Chapman,  Thorn  H 
Clegg.  Milton  C. 
Cowen,  Carlton  R. 
Crawford,  John  D. 
Cronin,  Thomas  J 
Cushing.  John  R..  Jr 
Douglas.  Robert  J 
Ebert,  Walter  H. 
Eden.  George  T. 
Ekllnd.  Ronald  R. 
Plshel,  David  L. 
Fitzgerald.  Donald  E 
Folev,  John  M 


ud 


.  Jr 
M 


Hansen.  Uuaiie  .\ 
Hatrel.  Paul  P 
Hillenbrand.  Ron; 

E. 
Howarth.  Hugh  C 
Hube.  Albert  R. 
Hudson,  Elmer  R. 
Johnson.  Charles 
Kravets.  Thomas  F. 
Kr/.eminski.  Arthur 

E 
Lekas.  James  S. 
Lindsay.  John  S 
Linkenbach.  Charles 

R. 
Loizeaux.  Alfred  D 
Lowe.  Cameron  A. 
Mason.  Blllle  M. 
Maw,  Ralph  B. 
McCall.  Frank  J  .  Jr 
McWalter.  Gtorge  M. 
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Monasky.  Qeorge  E, 
Moeby,  Edward  L. 
O-Shlelds,  Paul  W. 
Rochford,  PhlUp 
Rvidolph,  Jerorjie  J. 
Scott,  Gale  L. 
Shaffer,  Rlchand  G. 
Shelln,  Ronaldj  A 


Short.  George  A 
Stevens.  Mark  M. 
Terhune,  Raymond  C 
Toth,  Wayne  J. 
Williams,  Robert  E  . 

Jr. 
Wlngard.  Charles  E. 
Yncabuccl,  James  E. 


MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

B.illey.  Jack  S.  Myers.  James  I. 
Barboo.  Samuel  H.,  Jr   Nichols,  Lloyd  B. 

Boone,  Harry  i|.,  Jr.  Palmer.  Jack  J. 

Boudreau.  Harpld  J.  Plttlngton.  Francis 
Clark.  James  U  C. 

Davis.  William, P.  Pribnow.  James  F. 

Devane.  Jamesi  J.  Roberts.  Billy  D. 

Fletcher.  WllU^un  E.  Rooney.  Mary  L. 

Fowler.  Ephraljn  E  .  Shuler.  Donald  E. 

Jr.  Slckels,  Forman  J. 

PuEsell.  Edsel  M.  Spahn.  James  A.,  Jr. 

Gallagher.  Thctnas  Ulmer,  Fred  C,  Jr. 

J  Wherry,  Robert  J..  Jr 

Hawkins,  Keni^eth  Wilcox,  James  G. 

L.  Zlef;ler.  Harry  F., 
Lachapelle,  Nofman  Jr. 

C.  Zseltvay.  Andrew  J.. 
Mohler,  Clarence  B.  Jr. 

NTTRSE    CORPS 

Barker,  Elizabeth  A.  Lindsay.  Magdalene 
Bednowlcz,  Elepnore  A. 

A.  Lorch,  Elizabeth  A. 
Bove.  MAcy  L.  MacDowell,  Nancy  A. 
Brakus,  Josephine  Mack,  Beverly  T-^ 

D.  Mason,  Ruth  A.  ^ 
Butler,  Phyllis  ft.  Maznlo,  Helen  R. 
Carleton,  Bthell  R.  Merrltt.  Patricia  A. 
Davis.  KathryniA.  Moris.  Patricia  J. 
Dunn.  Dorothea  J.  Nester.  Mary  L. 
Elsass.  Phyllis  J.  Nicholson,  Anna  B. 
Fisher,  Mildred;  K.  Nlckerson.  Lois  E. 
Fitzgerald.  Hel0n  M.  Perreault,  Madelon  M. 
Florence,  Mary  B-  Portz,  Patricia  J. 
Gampper,  Mary  E.  Robtchaud,  Pauline  H. 
Hanes,  Wave  J.  Rowe.  Constance  H. 
Hlgglns,  Helen  ^.  Ryder,  Dorothy  J. 
Hinckley,  Collefln  Shaw,  Joan  S. 
Humphreys.  Retina  Slater,  Beverly  J. 

B.  Slater.  Patricia  A. 
Jacques.  NancyJ.  Spence.  Ruth  G. 
Jones,  Bemlce  E.  Stelnocher,  Anne  M. 
Jones,  EUlen  J.  '  Stuart,  Irene  M. 
Jones.  Kathale^n  R.  Walker.  Helen  J. 
Llakoe,  Angellnfc  G.  Walker,  Marilyn  J. 

The  followli^g-named  women  ofllcers  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  tfor  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  at  lieutenant  comm&nder  in  the 
line,  subject  toi qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Acosta.  Delores  'Y.  Buf kin.  Kathryn  L. 

Bole,  Barbara  Coye.  Beth  P. 

Bosiwick,  Sally  L.  Dupes,  Yvonne  M. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hankey.  Joan  R.  Roberts.  Suzanne 

Hersley.  Janet  L.  Schlapak.  Elaine  M 

Holwny.  Nancy  H  Snodderly.  Sandra  L. 

Johnston,  Edith  E.       Sowersby,  Twlla  J. 
Kelly.  Barbara  J.  Suse.  Barbara  J. 

Kent.  Ruth  W.  Underwood.  Shirley  J. 

Lee.  Linda  M.  Walters,  Angalena  F 

Mohortch,  Helen  M       Watllngton.  Sarah  J 
Peterson.  Doris  A.  Weber,  Joyce  A 

Richardson.  Linda  P.    Yeoman.  M.irjorle  A. 

Wllma  E.  Lewis.  Supply  Corp.s.  US.  Navy, 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
captain  In  the  Supply  Corps,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided   by  law. 

Margaret  B.  Swayne.  Supply  Corps,  US. 
Navy,  for  jjermanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  In  the  Supply  Corps,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
David  W.  Konold.  Jr  ,  U  S  Navy,  for  trans- 
fer to  and  appointment  in  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  in  the  permanent  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  and  the  temporary  grade  of 
lieutenant 

Richard  S.  Parwell.  US.  Navy,  for  tem- 
porary promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
in  the  line,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

Phelps  Hobart.  Supply  Corps,  US.  Navy, 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  In  the  Supply  Corps  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

William  R.  Hudgens,  Medical  Corps.  U.S. 
Navy,  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  Medical 
Corps,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided   by  law. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  in  the  line  and 
-staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  quall- 
tlcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Burnett,  William  H.  Neville,  William  J  .  Jr. 

Fears,  John  A.  Razzettl,  Eugene  A. 

Fernando,  Sharon  R.  Steel,  James  R.,  Jr 

Johnson.  Daniel  E.  Tlncher.  Edward  S. 

Marks,  William  L.  West,  David  J. 

SUPPLY    COBPS 

Dlngeldey,  Peter  E. 

CrviL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Bankert.  Frederick  Ward.  Carter  S 

B,  III 

MEDIC.^L    SERVICE    CORPS 

Borgia,  Julian  F.  Potts,  James  C. 

Chltwood,  Carl  S. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  for  temp>orary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the  Medical 
Service  Oorpe,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 
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Aokley,  Paul  N.  Mataldl,  Ello 

Alewlne,  Charles  M.       McCalment.  Theodore 
Aubln,  John  E.  E..  Jr. 

Bauley.  Raymond  P       McCracken.  Oary  O. 
Benedict.  Walter  P.        Moore,  Arthur  W. 
Benedlto.  Jose  P.,  Jr       O'Brien.  John  Z. 
Blelawskl.  Jerome  J       Petersen,  Nell  R. 
Bolster.  Harold  O  .  Jr.   Rellnskl,  Robert  G..  Jr 
Brubaker.  Ralph  W.       Rider.  Jackie  B. 
Buckley.  William  M.       Roets.  Gerald  E. 
Bufano.  Thomas  J.       Romlne.  Damon  T 
Cagle.  Eddie  C.  Ross.  James  L. 

Campbell,  Robert  E.      Russell.  Jim  "L" 
Daniel.  Paul  E.  Sawyers.  Earley  W 

Donohue.  Avon  R  .  Jr.  Scholtes.  Robert  J. 
Gardner.  Gerald  L.  SIggers,  Adolph  L. 
Giron,  Sagat  M.  Stelner,  Joseph  R. 

Gray.  Donald  R.  T.ilcott,  Bruce  E 

H,i7,elton.  Robert  H,    Tenoplr,  Stanley  J. 

•^■■.  Thomas,  Whitney  P. 

Holstein,  Elmer.  Jr.        Vaught.  Charles  R 
Hopkins.  Robert  F.       Wallace.  Anson  A    Jr 
Jackam.  David  C.  Wildes,  Dudley  J. 

Kennedy.  Arthur  E  Wilkinson.  John  P 
Lama-sters.  Michael  B  Woods,  Ronald  8. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps  Candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  Line  or  Staff  Corps  of 
the  Navy  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Davis,  John  C. 

Kenney.  Daniel  F.,  Ill 

In    the    Marine    Corps 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel; 

Barbara  J   Lee 

Ellen  M.  McMahon 

The  following-named  women  officers  of 
the  Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  major: 

Jeanne  A   BotwTlght  Wlnnlfred  B.  Paul 

Manuela  Hernandez  Carol  A.  Ray 

Mary  S.  Howard  Gall  M.  Reals 

Vera  M.  Jones  Wanda  R.  SUvey 
Mary  S.  League 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  captain: 
Joan  M.  ColllJia  Janice  C.  Scott 

Paula  J.  Dletz  Donna  J.  Sherwood 

Marie  L.  Hallman  Amy  E.  Spratlln 

Jeanne  L.  Harfln  Joanne  L. 

Kathleen  D.  Kupferer      Stangenberger 
Aniela  Kwlatanowskl    Karen  J.  Tomllnson 
Shirley  E.  Leaverton     Norma  L.  Tomllnson 
Donna  R.  McClennan  Clara  L.  Tucker 
Antoinette  E.  Martha  S.  Webb 

Meenach  Harriet  T.  Wendel 

Barbara  A.  Schmidt 
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DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  MEALS  ON 
WHEELS 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  7.  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  contacting  members  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia  zoning  Commission,  urging 
swift  amendment  of  the  restrictions  pre- 
venting the  stKinsors  of  a  meals  on 
wheels  program  from  servicing  the 
elderly  in  the  area  near  St.  James  Lu- 
theran Church.  16th  Street  and  East- 
em  Avenue  NW. 


The  Zoning  Commission  holds  that 
the  church's  plans  to  provide  cooked 
meals,  delivered  by  volunteers,  to  elderly 
shut-ins  for  the  cost  of  the  food  consti- 
tutes at  least  technically  a  commercial 
catering  service.  In  order  to  permit  this 
worthwhile  program  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Zoning 
Commission  should  make  whatever  inno- 
vations are  necessary  to  permit  the  spon- 
sors of  the  meals  on  wheels  program  to 
begin  providing  nutritious  meals  to  shut- 
ins  who  are  homebound  and  physically 
unable  to  prepare  meals. 

In  his  column.  "Potomac  Watch,"  Wil- 
liam Raspberry  gave  a  second  report 
on  the  status  of  the  attempt  to  conduct 


a  meals  on  wheels  program  In  Washing- 
ton. He  points  out  that  Congress  is  pre- 
paring to  approve  my  proposal  to  pro- 
vide food  stamps  which  the  elderly  can 
exchange  for  cooked  meals  in  our  coim- 
try's  quest  to  end  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion. These  food  stamps  would  be  de- 
signed specifically  for  use  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  the  meals  on  wheels  and  simi- 
lar food  and  nutrition  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Raspberry's  article,  entitled  "Pood  Plan 
for  Elderly  Aired,  "  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Eu-ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

/ 


November  7,  1969 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  5,  19691 
Food  Plan  for  Elderlt  Aihed 
(By  William  Raspberry) 
City     Council     Vice     Chairman     Sterling 
Tucker  said  recently  he  would  urge  the  cltys 
zoning  commission  to  'provide  a  broader  In- 
terpretation" of  the  aonlng  regulaUons  that 
have   prevented   a   church    from   starting   a 
■  Meals  on  Wheels"  program  to  feed  elderly 
shut-ins. 

There  Is  pending  In  Congress  a  proposal 
that  would  make  that  "brooder  interpreta- 
tion" even  more  impyortant. 

The  local  sponsors  of  'Meals  on  Wheels" 
want  to  prepare,  package  and  distribute  hot 
noon  meals  and  cold  suppers  five  days  a  week 
for  about  30  resldente  In  the  area  near  St. 
James  Lutheran  Church.  16th  Street  and 
Eastern  Avenue  NW.  where  the  meals  would 
be  prepared. 

But  their  plans  ran  afoul  of  a  city  zoning 
administrators  ruling  that  the  venture  would 
be  in  effect  a  'commercial"  watering  service, 
prohibited  under  present  zoning  for  the  area^ 
(Customers  would  pay  $10  a  week  for  10 
meals  under  the  nonprofit  proposal.) 

"Meals  on  Wheels"  could  be  an  even  more 
valuable  service  for  the  District's  elderly  and 
shut-in  cltlzenfi  under  provisions  of  legls- 
laUon  Introduced  by  84  congressmen. 

That  Is  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  permit  elderly  persons 
to  use  food  stamps  lor  the  purchase  of  the 
prepared  meals. 

Under  present  law,  persons  otherwise  eUgl- 
ble  for  food  stamps  may  not  use  them  If  they 
do  not  have  cooking  facilities  In  their  homes. 
The  proposed  amendment  Is  designed  spe- 
cifically to  permit  the  use  of  food  stamps  for 
"Meals  on  Wheels"  and  similar  undertakings. 
"Persons  who  are  physically  Incapacitated 
or  who  s\ifler  from  serious  Illnesses  that  make 
it  Impossible  for  them  to  shop  or  prepare 
meals  should  not  be  denied  the  use  of  food 
stamps,"  said  Rep.  Edward  G.  Blester  Jr.  (R- 
Pa.) .  one  of  the  bill's  sponsors. 

"These  citizens,  who  are  often  among  the 
most  Isolated  and  needy  In  the  community, 
should  receive  the  benefits  which  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  was  enacted  to  provide." 

The  bill.  IdenUcal  to  a  propoeal  by  Sen. 
Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.)  that  already  has  cleared 
the  Senate,  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  designate  spedflc  church 
and  nonprofit  charitable  organlzaUona  to  ac- 
cept food  stamps  in  exchange  for  prepared 
meals. 

"Meals  on  Wheels"  and  similar  programs 
are  already  operating  In  26  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  only  bar  to  the  St.  James  program  la 
the  aonlng  problem.  TucJcer  Is  a  member  of 
the  zoning  commission  that  is  expected  to 
hear  an  appeal  from  the  zoning  admlnlstra- 
tors  ruling,  probably  In  the  next  two  weeks. 
He  has  Indicated  he  wUl  do  what  he  can  to 
help  the  program  to  get  started. 

Other  members  of  the  zoning  commission 
include  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington,  City 
Council  Chairman  Gilbert  Hahn.  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  George  Stewart  and  Robert 
Home,  assistant  to  the  associate  director  of 
the  NaUonal  Park  Service. 

With  that  formation.  It  seems  a  safe  bet 
the  commission  will  make  It  possible  for  the 
St.  James  program  to  get  started  either 
through  the  "broader  interpretation"  pro- 
posed by  Tucker  or  through  amendment  of 
the  zoning  regulations. 

It  also  seems  likely  that  the  food  stamp 
amendment  will  be  enacted. 

The  two  changes  could  do  a  lot  to  ease  the 
plight  of  the  invisible  poor  among  us — the 
nondemonatratlng.  unorganized.  moeUy 
silent  old  people. 
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NO  NEED  TO  REDUCE  MEDICAL 
STANDARDS  IN  SEEKINO  MORE 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6.  1969 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  matter 
about  which  I  receive  considerable  mail 
and  which  I  hear  about  frequently  from 
my  constituents  when  I  meet  them  per- 
sonally Is  the  shortage  of  physicians  to- 
day, particularly  general  practitioners — 
those  who  do  not  specialize. 

I  had  the  privilege  last  weekend  of 
speaking  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Ellicott-High  wing  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  This  modem  wing  Is  the 
first  step  In  a  long-range  modernization 
and  improvement  of  this  important  hos- 
pital facility  in  our  city. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  shortage  of  doctors,  and  In 
particular  to  the  shortage  of  what  we 
used  to  know  as  the  family  doctor. 

Today,  the  great  accent  In  medicine  is 
upon  specialists.  Physicians  are  either 
surgeons,  gynecologists,  oculists.  Inter- 
nists radiologists,  pediatricians,  anes- 
thesiologists, urologists,  dermatologists, 
pathologists.  orthopedists,  obstetri- 
cians— it  Is  a  long  list. 

FAMILY  DOCTORS  ARX  RAXX 

Rare  is  the  general  practitioner  of 
other  days  who  cared  for  the  pregnant 
woman,  brought  the  baby  into  the 
world,  tended  to  the  infant  and  chUd 
through  the  formative  years  and  kept 
right  on  treating  them— for  whatever 
the  ill — as  man,  woman,  or  child. 

Few  doctors  today  will  make  house 
calls.  Many  will  not  consider  taking  a 
new  patientr— their  office  nurse  will  tell 
you  to  look  elsewhere  for  medical  help. 

This  is  a  situation  which  concerns  me. 
It  concerns  many  people.  There  has  never 
been  so  much  medical  progress  and  medi- 
cal awareness  as  in  recent  years. 

Yet,  In  this  climate,  the  shortage  of 
doctors  is  growing  all  the  time.  We  have 
not  been  keeping  pace  with  the  increase 
in  population,  nor  with  the  modem-day 
demand  which  prompts  the  average  per- 
son to  seek  medical  counsel  more  often— 
and  rightly  so. 

I  was  told  the  other  day  that  there  is 
a  current  shortage  of  at  least  52,000  doc- 
tors in  the  United  States.  PersonaUy,  I 
think  this  Is  an  understatement  when 
you  consider  the  few  family  doctors  prac- 
ticing today. 

MEDICAL    SCHOOLS    FACE    COLLAPSB 

Even  with  this  amazing,  indeed  alarm- 
ing, shortage  of  doctors,  I  imderstand 
that  there  are  12  medical  schools  in  the 
State  of  New  York  alone  which  are  facing 
collapse.  One  is  reported  in  danger  of 
closing  any  day  unless  there  is  financial 
help  forthcoming  right  away. 

There  have  been  suggestions  of  spe- 
cial Federal  help  for  these  medical 
schools.  Maybe  this  is  the  immediate 
need.  But  that  will  only  maintain  the 
status  quo  so  far  as  the  number  of  grad- 
uates is  concerned.  Indeed,  we  are  not 
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graduating  enough  each  year  as  it  is  to 
meet  today's  needs. 

Clearly,  we  need  more  medical  school 
graduates,  not  just  the  same  number 
each  year,  and  we  need  to  urge  more  of 
them  to  enter  general  practice  instead 
of  specializing. 

By  concidence,  perhaps,  just  a  few  days 
before  the  dedication  ceremony  at  Buf- 
falo General,  the  hospital's  chief  of  sur- 
gery Dr.  Elmer  Milch,  spoke  at  a  dinner 
in  Buffalo  on  behalf  of  the  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine  at  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity. 

In  his  remarks,  he  argued  vigorously 
that  standards  in  medical  schools  should 
not  be  relaxed,  even  under  social  and  gov- 
ernmental pressure. 

I  agree. 

Certainly  we  do  not  want  standards 
relaxed.  And  because  we  seek  more  grad- 
uates we  are  not  by  any  means  suggesting 
per  se  or  even  prepared  ""o  tolerate  any 
relaxation  of  standards. 

Since  Dr.  Milch  has  raised  some  ques- 
tions on  this  subject,  I  believe  it  is  only 
proper  that  his  voice  be  heard,  too. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Including 
with  my  remarks  the  text  of  Dr.  MUch's 
remarks  as  follows: 
Dr.  Elmir  Milch  or  Buffalo  Discxt^jes  Nno 

FOR  Mesjical  Schools  Maintaining  Excix- 

LENCE 


I  should  like,  first,  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  honor  you  do  me  this 
evening.  Recognition  is  gratifying  at  any 
time,  but  It  Is  recognition  by  one's  peers  such 
as  the  men  at  Albert  Einstein  Medical  Col- 
lege which  Is  deeply  and  truly  valued. 

As  an  Individual  who  has  been  engaged 
modestly  in  medical  education  for  more 
years  than  I  care  to  admit  publicly,  these 
moments  are  treasured  not  only  for  the  in- 
frequency  of  their  occurrence,  but  alao  for 
the  opportunity  to  speak  out  In  a  reflective 
and  philosophical  mood  both  b£  a  physician 
and  a  layman. 

In  a  rapidly  changing  society— such  as 
has  been  ours  during  the  past  3  to  4  decades, 
we  have  watched  the  practice  of  medicine 
become  a  public  utlUty  subject  to  federal, 
sUte  and  municipal  regul*tary  bodies  and 
laws,  which  have  attempted  by  their  actions 
to  reduce  physicians  to  one  common  denomi- 
nator. 

As  a  result  of  these  actions  exceUence  Is 
In  danger  of  becoming  an  Increasingly  vesti- 
gial structure  and  the  resolve  to  pursue  it 
may  soon  give  way  to  disillusion.  This  we 
must  never  permit  to  happen  to  our  youth. 

COURSE    OPEN    TO    TOTJTH 

What  course  then  Is  open  to  our  youth, 
to  those  In  whom  we  IntniBt  the  future  and 
health  of  oiu-  society,  and  if  you  will,  the 
future  of  all  mankind? 

Disillusionment?  I  hope  not.  Callous  cyni- 
cism and  an  atUtude  of  "what  the  hell.  I  H 
play  ball  their  way?"  I  hope  not.  Petulance 
and  withdrawal  from  our  society,  contenting 
themselves  with  pouting  predictions  of  apoc- 
alypse for  the  world  In  which  they  feel  con- 
demned to  live?  I  hope  not. 

I  hope  that  those  who  one  day  Join  the 
medical  profession  will  be  taught  to  take 
none  of  the  easy  ways  out,  but  ^lll  continue 
to  pursue  excellence— for  the  seU-respect  of 
knowing  that  one  ha*  done  his  best,  for  the 
Joy  of  the  pursuit,  for  the  very  loire  of  ex- 
cellence  ItEClf. 

MtTST   TEACH    BT    EIAMl'LK 

But  this  hope  will  be  In  vain  If  we  do 
not  teach  the  young  by  our  example. 


XUM 
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Today,  as  the  moral  vacuity  of  our  coun- 
try iB  replaced  by  the  moral  vacuity  of  the 
craah  pad,  our  society  is  learning  the  truth 
of  the  biblical  admonition  that  It  must  reap 
as  It  has  sown. 

We.  In  medicine,  as  practitioners  and 
teachers  must  try  not  to  repeat  the  same 
errors  We  Just  -lannot  afford  the  ploua  In- 
vocation of  one  set  of  values  while  we  con- 
tliict  ourselves  by  another 

If  we  as  a  profession  are  to  retain  our  self- 
respect,  we  must  demand  excellence  of  our- 
selves first  or  else  we  must  not  demand  It  of 
those  who  will  succeed  u.^. 

Nowhere  Is  the  dual  nature  of  that  imper- 
ative more  manifest  than  In  our  medical 
schools 

If  we  are  to  expect  our  students  to  forget 
the  lessons  of  compromise  and  expediency, 
then  we  must  retain  the  most  vigorous 
standards    of    excellence    In    their    training 

We  cannot  heed  the  political  call  for  I'l- 
^tant  physicians.  In  a  futile,  hasty  effort  to 
correct  years  of  neiglect  and  mistakes 

We  cannot  and  must  not  play  games  with 
our  youth  and  our  health  because  of  a  wrong 
sense  of  priorities  permitted  to  exist  over  the 
years 

SOCIETY    MUsa-    DEFEND    STANDARDS 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  self-respect  of  the 
medical  profession,  then  .society  as  a  whole 
must  defend  the  standards  of  excellence 

Por  only  throutsh  such  u  defense  by  the 
pnbllc  tteelf  can  we  hope  to  produce  physi- 
cians who  will  be  Worthy  of  their  calling  and 
our  trust. 

For  only  by  being  the  ln.strument.s  of  our 
own  support  and  standards  can  we  hope  to 
teach  the  young  the  necessity  of  integrity. 

Only  by  ovirselvoa  turning  away  from  the 
bastions  of  mediocrity  which  would  prosti- 
tute these  prlnqlplcs  in  the  name  of  political 
expediency  can  we  hope  to  one  day  view  ours 
as  a  profession  which  .serves  as  an  example  to 
society  rather  than  partaking  of  Its  present 
Ills. 

And  these  facts  stx-lety  must  understand 
and  must  help  us  lus  teachers  and  physicians 
do 

It  is  because  Albert  Einstein  Medical  Col- 
lege in  the  comparative  short  time  of  Its 
existence  has  demonstrated  these  standards 
and  principles  of  excellence. 

It  is  because  as  k  private  institution  de- 
pending greatly  upon  public  support  It  has 
held  Its  head  high  and  to  date  has  refused 
to  bow  to  the  pressures  of  mediocrity — that 
I,  as  an  individual,  am  very  proud  to  be  hon- 
ored this  evening  and  to  accept  this  plaque 
in  behalf  of  all  grateful  practitioners  und 
teaihers  of  medlclme 


WAR   AGAINST   OUR    CHILDREN 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  long  been  in  the  forefront  in  the 
fight  against  pornography.  It  was  my 
privilege  earlier  Uiis  year  to  introduce 
one  of  three  administration  bills  which 
would  dry  up  this  filthy  business. 

I  have  contended  for  many  years  it  is 
our  children  the  smut  merchants  are 
leally  after.  Children  are  curious  and 
they  are  subject  to  being  hurt  the  worst 
because  once  their  lives  are  changed.  It 
may  take  years  to  erase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  aall  to  the  attention  of 
my  collesguess  tjhe  following  Omaha 
World-Herald  article  by  the  California 
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superintendent  of  schools.  Dr.  Max  Raf- 
ferty.  which  outlines  what  these  despica- 
ble people  are  doing  in  quest  of  dollars: 
Will  Parents  Win — Or  Smdt  Salesmen? 
(By  Dr.  Max  Rafferty) 

The  smut  salesman  despises  your  children 
even  while  he  bloats  and  fattens  upon  them. 
He  makes  war  on  them,  and  simultaneously 
he  makes  big  money  off  them  Without  the 
kids,  he  would  be  small  potatoes. 

In  Los  Angeles,  "sex  shops"  exist  where  all 
kinds  of  dirty  snapshots,  films  and  gadgets 
may  be  purchased  by  ii/iyone  who  has  the 
price  And  the  Hollywood  film  factories  which 
once  guaranteed  family  entertainment  to  the 
world  now  export  obscenity  to  Its  four  cor- 
ners. 

The  relationship  between  pornography 
and  sex  crimes  is  pointed  up  by  police  chiefs 
and  county  sheriffs  across  the  land.  Odorous 
stacks  of  this  fllth  are  found  In  the  pads  of 
virtually  all  the  youthful  sex  offenders  who 
are  rounded  up  by  the  law 

The  muck  merchant  relies  upon  two  char- 
acteristics of  today's  youth:  Its  Immaturity 
and  Its  affluence 

All  degenerates  for  profit  are  enemies  of 
the  children  whom  they  fatten  upon  But 
two  groups  of  these  ghouls  deserve  singling 
out. 

First,  consider  the  apologists.  They  chant 
the  slick  slogans  of  the  Hick  Sixties— the  new 
paeans  to  pruriency: 

"Much  of  the  world's  great  literature  is 
erotic  in  content.  It's  no  longer  a  question 
of  whether  children  should  be  exposed  to 
such  material,  but  only  a  question  of  when   " 

"Today's  New  Morality"  Is  far  franker  .iiid 
healthier  than  the  old." 

"Sexual  misconduct  is  no  longer  a  relevant 
term    There's  no  such  thing  any  more." 

Every  one  of  these  statements  is  a  delib- 
erate lie  aimed  straight  at  your  children. 

Let's  knock  this  sort  of  guff  In  the  head 
right  now.  Sexual  misconduct  Is  behind  half 
the  murders  und  most  of  the  acts  of  violence 
committed  in  this  country.  Sexual  perver- 
sion is  a  sin  as  well  as  a  crime.  Premarital  sex 
causes  thousands  of  heartbreaks  and  wrecked 
lives. 

Then  there  are  the  movie-makers.  There 
are  some  healthy  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The 
Disney  people,  for  example  Yet  the  premise 
Is  universal  enough  to  stand: 

"The  movie-makers  are  systematically 
seducing  your  children  to  make  a  fast  buck." 

Want  to  watch  sodomy  glamorized?  "Vou 
can  see  it  In  the  movies. 

Like  to  have  adultery  portrayed  as  normal 
and  desirable?  "You  can  see  it  in  the  movies 

Think  lesbianism  should  be  shown  sym- 
pathetically? You  can  see  It  In  the  movies. 

So  can  your  children.  And  you'd  better  be- 
lieve It.  I  accuse  the  movie  moguls  of  soul- 
lessly  and  cynically  pandering  to  the  basest 
instincts  of  the  human  race. 

And  I  accuse  the  movie  actors  and  actresses 
who  starred  In  these  Ill-started  putrescences 
of  debauching  the  great  and  ancient  art 
of  acting. 

I  understand  some  of  these  characters  ac- 
tually are  parents.  How  can  they  look  their 
own  kills  In  the  face  alter  what  they've  done 
to  other  |>eople's  children? 

What's  to  be  done.  then,  about  pornog- 
raphy.' 

First  of  all,  decide  once  and  for  all  whether 
you  as  an  individual  are  prepared  to  coexist 
with  this  sleaziest  of  all  corruptions.  If  you 
are,  then  of  course  there"s  no  need  to  go 
further. 

But  If  you"re  fed  up  with  this  assault  on 
your  kids,  there's  plenty  vou  can  do  about 
It: 

— Demand  that  the  movie  Industry  fire  the 
clown  presently  masquerading  as  "'film  czar" 
and  get  someone  like  J.  Edgar  Hoo'-er  to  ride 
herd  on  movie  morals. 

— Organize   neighborhood   and   even    ciiy- 
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wide  boycotts  of  filthy  films  and  sick  stage 
plays 

— Picket  the  dirty  magazine  stands  and 
the  sex  shops. 

— Above  all.  know  what  your  own  children 
are  doing  with  their  money,  their  time  and 
their    curiosity. 

You  really  have  only  two  alternatives  in 
this  sector  of  the  War  Against  Your  Chil- 
dren: you  can  fight  back  as  grimly  and  as 
unceasingly  as  the  enemy  Is  fighting,  or  you 
can  surrender. 

There  Is  no  temporizing  with  perversion 
for  profit  Either  you  and  your  children  win 
or  the  ciiemv  wins 


CONSCIENTIOUS       OBJECTION       TO 
DISCRIMINATORY  INCOME  TAX 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN    rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  numerous 
sincere,  law-abiding  Americans  who  re- 
gard themselves  as  individual  sovereign 
citizens  feel  that  the  present  income  tax 
laws  are  discriminatory  and,  therefore, 
should  be  abolished  and  succeeded  by  a 
more  t-quitable  tax  structure  which  is 
fair  to  all  citizens. 

It  is  easy  for  bureaucrats,  in  their  ivory 
towers,  far  removed  from  the  frustra- 
tions of  the  people  to  blame  the  citizeiis 
and  their  ever-growing  distrust  and  an- 
tagonism toward  ininaway  government.  I 
try  to  remain  in  touch  with  people,  to 
understand  their  concern  and  their  des- 
peration. In  too  many  cases,  it  is  not  the 
people  who  are  to  blame  or  who  should 
be  vilified,  but  rather  those  in  power 
who  have  created  the  crisis  to  which 
people  react  in  varied  manners. 

Earlier  I  had  extended  the  letters  of 
Dr.  William  Douglass,  of  Sarasota,  Fla. — 
see  Congressional  Record,  volume  113. 
part  18,  pages  23637-23640  and  volume 
113.  i)art  19,  pages  25682-25685. 

Another  recent  approach  to  the  tax 
problem  by  a  concerned  citizen,  Mr. 
Julius  W.  Butler,  of  Oak  Park.  111.,  is  so 
unusual  and  far  reaching  that  I  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
include  it  following  my  remarks: 

I.  Julius  W.  Butler  of  Oak  Brook,  Illinois, 
after  much  careful  thought  and  research, 
have  decided  that  I  -shall  file  the  1040  ES 
Return  Form  of  my  Income  Tax  In  blank, 
but  I  shall  not  pay  to  the  US  Treasury  De- 
partment's Internal  Revenue  Service  any 
personal  Income  Tax.  for  the  following  rea- 
sons, in  line  with  my  own  conscience,  the 
moral  law.  the  Declaration  ol  Independence 
and  the  Constitutions,  both  Federal  and 
State.  This  does  not  In  any  ■way  mean  thai 
I  do  not  love  my  country  or  that  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  bear  my  share  ol  a  fair  and  equitable 
tax  structure  based  upon  the  Constitution 
and  implemented  for  the  benefit  of  all  Cit- 
izens in  a  Just  and  Constitutional  way,  to 
support  our  Government  I  will  not  partic- 
ipate in  a  .scheme  for  Us  erosion  and  ulti- 
mate dowulall. 

(Area  ol  religion)  :  God's  law  is  clear  and 
certain  with  regard  to  the  forbidding  o( 
adultery  and   fornication. 

It  Is  against  my  religious  principles  to  give 
support  to  the  United  States  Oovernmenl's 
Involvement  In  these  evil  acts  and  their  re- 
sultant consequence  which  Is  Illegitimate 
children 
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The  U.S.  Constitution  reads  as  follows: 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecUng  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  problbltlng  the 
free  exercise  thereof". 

(Area  of  subversion)  :  The  William  Camp- 
bell Douglas  Letters  brochure  gives  many 
examples  of  the  U.S.  Government"s  support 
of  Individuals  and  organizations  and  activi- 
ties whose  objective  Is  the  overthrow  of  our 
constitutional  form  of  government,  thus  dis- 
solving the  sovereignty  of  our  nation. 

I  ll£t  here  a  few  picked  at  random  from 
the  Douglas  Letters:  Dean  Rusk.  Alexander 
D  Peaslee.  Walt  Whitman  Rostow,  Abba 
Schwartz,  John  Stewart  Service,  Charles  N. 
Splnks.  Edward  A.  Symans,  William  Wleland, 
Ralph  Bunche,  Thurgood  Marshall,  Post  Of- 
fice US.  Commerce  Department,  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  War  on  Poverty,  and  the 
United  Nations 

Public  Law  85766,  Section  1602  states:  No 
part  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  this  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  .  .  .  any  per- 
son, firm  or  corporation,  or  any  combination 
of  persons,  firms  or  corporaUons.  to  conduct 
a  study  or  plan  when  or  how  or  In  what 
circumstances  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  surrender  this  country  and  Its 
people  to  any  foreign  power." 

Section  109.  Public  Law  471  states.  "It  Is 
illegal  to  use  funds  for  any  project  that  pro- 
motes One  World  Government  or  One  World 
Citizenship". 

(Area  of  banking)  :  ArUcle  I  Section  8  Part 
5  of  our  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  sole 
power  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  for  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures.  This  Is  a 
sacred  trust  granted  to  Congress  by  the  clU- 
zens   of   the    United   SUtes. 

Congress  has  no  more  right  to  delegate  this 
authority  to  others  than  It  haa  to  give  to 
others  the  right  to  declare  war. 

The  acquisition  of  this  power  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  Is  with- 
out cause  and  hence  It  must  be  recognized 
as  a  move  to  defraud  the  people  of  the  States. 
Its  established  conduct  Ls  unjust,  and  Is  com- 
pelling the  citizens  to  not  only  pay  for  the 
loss  of  their  own  sovereignty  but  that  of  the 
States  and  the  Nation. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has,  for  ex- 
ample, purchased  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  a  $10,000.00  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Note  for  less  than  a  cent  of 
cost  and  buys  with  this  note  United  States 
obUgatlons  worth  •10.000.00,  and  upon 
which  the  United  States  pays  Interest.  The 
unrighteousness  of  this  procedure  cannot  be 
questioned.  I  for  one  will  not  assume  any  part 
of  this  $9,999.99  obligation  plus  Interest. 

Quoting  the  Bible:  Leviticus  19:35  and  36. 
"Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  In  Judgment. 
In  meteyard.  In  weight,  or  In  measure".  ""Just 
balances.  Just  -weights,  a  Just  ephah,  and  a 
Just  hln,  shall  ye  have." 

The  special  privilege  contained  In  12  U.S.C. 
420  is  contrary  to  the  God-given  law  of  Just 
weights  and  measxu-es.  It  Is  clearly  the  obliga- 
tion of  Congress  to  fulfill  the  requirement  of 
Art.  1  Sec.  8  CI.  5  of  the  ConsUtution,  and 
adhere  to  It! 

Law  12  U.S.C.  531  exempts  the  privately 
owned  and  controlled  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
from  paying  an  Income  Tax.  This  infamous 
law  was  passed  10  months  after  the  XVI 
Amendment  was  ratified.  However,  the  XVI 
Amendment  reads  In  part  as  follows:  ".  .  . 
on  Incomes  from  xchatever  sovirce  derived." 
(E:mpha3ls  supplied). 

With  the  exception  of  small  coins  and 
Fmall  U.  S.  Notes,  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 
in  which  the  U.  S.  Government  owns  not  one 
E"nare  ol  stock,  exercise  exclvMvely  the  above 
named  powers  and  further,  are  acquiring 
U.S.  Securities  with  non-ejnsfenf  money 
:.n(i  credit  created  in  their  own  books. 

Be  it  remembered  the  preamble  of  our 
Constitution  clearly  sets  out  the  purpose  of 
our  government,  '"to  establish  Justice,  insure 
domestic   tranquility,  provide  for  the  com- 
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mon  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity"".  Because  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reaerve  Act  of  1013,  we  do  not  have  a 
Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people. 

I  regret  to  say  that  It  seems  as  though 
membrs  of  Congress  would  rather  stay  silent 
than  to  act  In  keeping  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  their  oath  of  office 
to  support  the  Constitution.  Such  conduct 
Identifies  them  with  treason  and  tyranny. 

(Area  of  Vietnam  wan  :  Our  involvement 
In  this  'Viet  Nam  War  forces  me  to  contribute 
funds  used  In  aiding  the  killing,  injuring  and 
maiming  for  life  many  of  our  American  boys. 
The  Viet  Nam  War  is  a  violation  of  the  Dec- 
l.Tjatlon  of  Independence  and  my  Constitu- 
tional Rights  as  declared  In  Art.  1.  Sec.  8. 
CI.  11.  "Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
declare  War". 

The  Declaration  of  War  Is  not  present.  My 
rights  are  further  protected  In  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  words  found  in  Art.  1,  Sec.  8,  CI. 
15:  ""Congress  shall  have  power  to  call  forth 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  insurrections  and  repel  Invasions"". 
To  invade  another  country  Is  without  Law 
or  Reason. 

My  rights  are  also  being  violated  In  Art.  1. 
Sec  10.  CI.  1  where  we  read  these  words:  "No 
state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, .  .  .  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war  m 
time  of  peace  ...  or  engage  In  war  unless 
actually  invaded  or  In  such  eminent  dan- 
ger ..."  According  to  our  Constitution  no 
provision  has  been  made  whereby  we  as  a 
nation  can  commit  ourselves  to  a  policy  of 
waging  war  in  various  foreign  areas  of  the 
world. 

I  Area  of  tax  exemption)  :  Individuals,  ac- 
tivities, organizations.  Co-operatives,  mutual 
Insurance  Companies,  and  Foundations  have 
been  granted  exemptions  from  paying  an 
Income  Tax.  The  result  of  tax  exempt  privi- 
leges gives  these  preferred  groups  an  advan- 
tage over  private  enterprise  which  does  pro- 
vide the  revenue  needed  to  support  the  legit- 
imate function  of  Government.  Nobody  In 
America  should  be  given  special  privilege  or 
tax  exempt  status.  To  do  so  causes  an  unjust 
increase  on  the  backs  of  those  who  do  pay 
taxes. 

Tax  exempt  Subversive  Organizations,  hide 
behind  the  protective  mantle  of  the  Federal 
Government.  One  example  of  this  injustice 
by  tax  exempt  foundations.  Is  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations.  The  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion, the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
have  contributed  large  sums  to  that  orga- 
nization—a  highly  effective  Communist  es- 
pionage ring. 

(Area  of  totalitarianism)  :  In  Genesis  3:  19 
we  read  the  following  words:  "In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  .  .  ." 

I  do  not  beUeve  In  special  privilege.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  should  carry  the  burden  im- 
posed by  taxation  In  an  equitable  manner. 
There  Is  nothing  in  Article  1,  Sec.  8  of  our 
Constitution  which  gives  the  Government 
the  right  to  engage  in  business.  Everyone 
knows  the  Government  pays  no  taxes  and 
the  result  Is  flagrant  Injustice  for  all  citizens. 
The  interest  of  the  citizenry  could  be  best 
served  if  the  700  different  businesses,  men- 
tioned In  the  Liberty  Amendment  Fact 
Sheets,  were  sold,  the  proceeds  received 
therefore  applied  to  debt  reduction,  and 
the  loss  of  revenue  now  sustained  by  this 
unjust  situation  stopped.  Result :  lower  taxes ! 
The  elimination  of  the  U.S.  Government 
participation  in  the  700  activities  that  now 
Invade  the  field  of  private  enterprise,  with- 
out Constitutional  authority,  with  obvious 
loss  of  revenue  would  eliminate  the  need  of 
the  Federal  Income.  Estatt.  Inheritance  and 
gift  taxes. 

(Area  of  unconstitutional  Involvement)  : 
The  Constitution  (Art.  1.  Sec.  8.  CI.  1)  Umits 
the  spending  of  tax  money  to  three  distinct 
purposes— namely  .  .  .  'to    pay    the    debts. 
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provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfEa"e  of  the  United  States."" 

The  following  Items  dlEclose  that  Income 
tax  revenue  Is  being  unconstitutionally  col- 
lected and  spent  for  purposes  as  follow*: 

January  11,  1988,  Chicago  Tribune — $927,- 
341.00  was  given  to  the  Blackstone  Rangers 
and  another  South  side  street  gang  in  Chi- 
cago, and  some  received  salaries  which  money 
was  used  to  train  kids  for  organized  crime. 

January  5,  1962,  Chicago  Tribune — An  act 
of  treason  was  the  use  of  U.S.  funds  to  offset 
Russia's  default  of  $41,271,180.00  to  the 
United  Nations. 

January    13.   1969,   Chicago   Tribune — U.S 
Government  has  allotted  $419,057.00  for  the 
gro-wing  and  study  of  marijuana. 

January  5.  1962.  Chicago  Tribune — 2.8':i  of 
UNICEF  money  has  gone  to  help  communist 
countries.  This  Is  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  Those  Involved  In  this  should  be  tried 
for  treason. 

Many,  many  more  examples  are  available 
Involving  the  unconstitutional  spending  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  citizep"s  money  and  will 
be  submitted  upon  request. 

(.'Vrea  of  form  1040)  :  Two  previous  Supreme 
Court  decisions  held  an  Income  tax  to  be 
unconstitutional.  I  am  also  aware  of  the 
two  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  I  t>eUeve 
invade  citizens  rights  regarding  the  require- 
ments to  file  an  Income  tax  form. 

I  win  recite  the  highlights  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions : 

The  United  States  vs.  Manley  S.  Sullivan 
(71  L.  ed.  272.  274;  1037).  October  term, 
1926.  The  court  said  the  following:  "If  the 
form  of  return  provided  called  for  answers 
that  the  defendant  was  privileged  from  mak- 
ing, he  could  have  raised  the  objections  In 
the  return." 

The  Supreme  Court  used  the  above  dccl.'lon 
In  the  William  Albertson  and  Roscoe  Qulncy 
Proctor  vs.  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  (U.S  15.  Fed.  2nd  165)  November  15. 
1965.  The  court  said  In  this  case  that  It 
would  be  needless  for  the  communist  party 
to  file  the  form  designated  by  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board.  This  case  was  in 
litigation  some  15  years.  Hence,  why  am  I 
a  sovereign  citizen,  compelled  to  answer 
questions  and  pay  a  computed  tax  when 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  In  other  cases, 
that  to  do  so  might  cause  me  to  waive 
my  Constiiuticnal  Rights.  That  I  will  not 
do. 

To  conclude,  I  am  willing  to  pay  a  consti- 
tutional tax  with  lawfuUy  constitutionally 
declared  money  based  upon  and  within  the 
legal  spending  limits  of  the  Constitution. 

The  proper  governmental  officials  should 
Investigate  my  charges  and  when  found  to 
be  sound  and  correct,  cause  a  change  In  the 
social  doctrine  to  conform  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Independence  within  Constitu- 
tional limits. 

(Finally):  Ponder  this,  from  2  Cor.  6:14 
and  17:  "Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together 
with  unbelievers:  for  what  fellowship  hath 
righteousness  with  unrighteousness?  And 
what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness?" 
"Wherefore  come  out  from  among  them 
and  be  ye  separate,  salth  the  Lord,  and  touch 
not   the   unclean   thing:    and   1   will   receive 

you  ". 

Julius  W.  Butxek. 


SILVER  COINS  ARE  PASSE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  November  6,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  the  House  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved H.R.  11127  which  would  imple- 
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ment  the  recomrhendatlons  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Coinage.  Members  of 
the  House  are  to  be  commended  for  de- 
feating the  proposal  to  use  any  silver 
in  future  coinage  programs.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senate  has  voted  to  use  some 
100  million  ounces  of  silver  in  the  mint- 
mg  of  Eisenhower  coins. 

The  silver  market  has  been  in  a  tur- 
moil since  the  votes  on  October  15  be- 
cause of  the  rumors  that  a  compromise 
mvolving  silver  in  the  Elsenhower  coin 
will  be  made.  The  price  has  risen  19  cents 
in  just  14  trading  days.  I  would  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  these  rumors  have  no 
basis  in  fact. 

Tlie  last  compromise  that  was  made  to 
the  silver  producers  was  in  the  Coinage 
Act  of  1965  when  the  40-percent  silver 
half  dollar  was  authorized.  I  and  others 
of  this  body  fought  hard  against  this 
proposal  and  lost.  However,  we  have 
been  proven  correct  in  our  judgment  on 
this  issue.  The  4l>-percent  silver  coin  has 
not  circulated  despite  the  minting  of 
more  than  800  million  of  them.  What  is 
most  disgraceful  is  the  fact  that  more 
than  1?0.  million  ounces  of  silver,  an  im- 
portant-xaw  material,  has  been  wasted 
in  this  operation.  This  compromise  to 
the  producers  of  silver  has  cost  this  Na- 
tion more  than  $220  million  in  lost 
seigniorage  proflls  and  revenue  from  sil- 
ver which  could  have  been  sold  to  in- 
dustries In  this  country  for  useful  pur- 
poses. , 

I  say  that  the  time  for  compromise  on 
the  question  of  the  proper  use  of  the  re- 
maining silver  stocks  in  the  Treasury  has 
long  past.  To  put  any  silver  in  future 
coinage  would  cost  the  Government  in 
lost  seigniorage  profits  and  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  silver.  In  addition,  the  silver 
otherwise  available  for  sale  would  help 
reduce  the  imports  of  silver  which  will 
be  needed  to  meet  the  Industrial  needs 
of  this  country,  and  thereby  help  oui* 
balance  of  payments. 

There  have  been  several  editorials 
around  the  Nation  which  have  supported 
the  Treasury's  proposal  for  the  use  of 
cupro-nickel  clad  material  in  the  mint- 
ing of  the  dollar  and  the  half  dollar.  Two 
of  these  are  especially  good  and  should 
be  made  available  to  every  Member  of 
the  House.  I  include,  therefore,  the  edi- 
torials from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
October  23,  1969,  and  the  Mining  Rec- 
ord of  October  15.  1969.  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Mining  Record,  published  in  Denver. 
Colo.,  carries  as  its  motto.  "The  Voice  of 
the  Myiing  Industry";  and  in  the  October 
15  editorial  advocates  "that  silver  should 
be  removed  entirely  from  our  coinage" : 

(From  the  W.iU  Street  Journal.  Oct  23.  1969  | 
The    Eisenhower    Dor  i.ar 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  Idea  of  lionor- 
ing  the  memory  ol  Dwlght  D.  El.senhower. 
but  why  do  some  Congressmen  have  to  wax 
loolish  about  It? 

The  Nixon  Administration  proposed  coin- 
ing an  Eisenhower  dollar,  which  would  be 
.^lad  in  nickel  and  copper.  Just  as  quarters 
uid  dimes  currently  are.  The  Government 
^topped  minting  .silver  coins  because  rismg 
Oliver  price«  threatened  to  make  the  metal 
content  of  such  coins  worth  more  than  their 
iace  value. 

That,  of  course,  would  have  made  coin 
production  a  money-losing  business  for  tbc 
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Government,  which  would  be  pretty  Billy. 
Yet  th«  Senate  haa  voted,  40  to  21.  for  an 
Elsenhower  dollar  of  40 ''c  sllvA'. 

Not  at  all  surprisingly,  the  battle  for  a 
silver  dollar  waa  led  by  legislators  from  ma- 
jor silver-producing  states — which  may  hav« 
rsUsed  questions  as  to  whether  they  wanted 
mainly  to  honor  the  late  President  or  to  help 
a  home  industry.  One  Congressman  actually 
waved  strings  of  beads  at  hlti  colleagues  and 
warned  that  the  nation  was  in  danger  of 
returning  to  "wampum  " 

Now  Mr.  Eisenhower  as  Pre.sident  did  fight 
long  and  hard,  and  finally  with  some  success, 
to  curb  Inflation  In  the  ensuing  years,  how- 
ever, the  situation  again  was  allowed  to  get 
out  of  hand.  As  the  Administration  warna, 
silver  coinage  now  could  Inflate  silver's  price, 
with  resulting  cost  burdens  for  industrial 
users. 

The  silver  scheme,  we  suspect,  is  some- 
thing Mr.  Elsenhower  would  oppose.  What- 
ever the  situation,  the  General  never  seemed 
a  man  who  would  like  false  fronts  and 
empty  6how 

1  From  Mie  Mining  Record.  Oct   1.5    1969| 

SILVER  Coins  Are  PASst 

(By  Eleanor  Fry) 

Sometimes  it  takes  awhile  for  an  editorial 
writer  to  muster  up  the  courage  to  espouse 
his  convictions,  but  we  have  decided  to  put 
our  neck  In  the  nooee  and  admit  that  we 
agree  with  the  Sliver  Users  in  the  belief  that 
silver  should  be  removed  entirely  from  our 
coinage. 

Before  .some  of  the  readers  get  up  a  lynch- 
ing party,  we  ask  that  you  read  on  and  see 
how  we  reached  that  conclusion.  If  you  dis- 
agree, kindly  send  us  a  letter  for  use  in  the 
Sluice  Box. 

For  a  multitude  of  reasons,  the  demand 
for  sil\er  drives  the  coins  out  of  circulation. 
This  is  true  in  most  other  nations,  and  not 
Just  the  U.S.  alone.  We  agree  with  the  die- 
hards  for  silver  coins  that  this  Is  not  a  good 
situation,  but  minting  the  Kennedy  half 
dollar  with  a  40  per  cent  silv.»r  content  hasn't 
brought  about  the  cure,  and  neither  will  an 
Elsenhower  dollar  with  any  percentage  of 
silver  content. 

How  often  do  >ou  see  a  Kennedy  half 
dollar? 

Ihe  American  people  bquirrel  them  away; 
we  doubt  if  many  who  are  collecting  the 
Kennedy  half  do  so  because  of  respect  for 
the  martyred  President,  or  because  of  the 
sliver  content.  It  Just  seems  to  be  the  'in" 
thing  to  do. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  an 
Eisenhower  dollar,  containing  some  percen- 
tiige  of  silver,  would  circulate?  Why  mint  a 
coin  that  wont  get  into  circulation? 

A  cupro-nickel  dollar  coin  might  have 
some  reason  for  existence,  although  conven- 
ience in  carrying  them  in  the  purse  or  pocket 
Isn  t  one. 

If  there  is  a  demand  lor  a  .silver  ■coin" 
to  commemorate  the  memory  of  President 
Eisenhower,  or  President  Kennedy,  give  one 
ol  tlie  private  mints  the  fr-mchlse  and  let 
them  produce  tlie  medallion  and  sell  to  the 
CL/hecli>rs  at  a  profit.  Why  should  the  tax- 
payers be  expected  to  pick  up  the  tab? 

The  fact  that  the  price  of  silver  has  been 
tied  in  with  the  coinage  is  one  reason  for 
the  relatively  low  price  today.  When  the 
Government  finally  gets  out  of  the  silver 
business,  and  surely  one  of  these  days  it 
will  reach  the  bottom  of  that  bottomless 
pit,  then  the  price  ot  silver  will  advance  on 
the  open  market  to  a  point  where  it  can  be 
mined  at  a  reasonable  proht 

Before  we  criticize  the  Government  and  Its 
sale  of  silver  from  Its  stockpile,  let  us  not 
forget  that  stockpile  was  built  up  at  a  time 
when  silver  miners  were  In  a  more  dire  cir- 
cimistance  than  now. 

It  was  the  building  of  that  sli  ckplle  that 
helped   many   a   silver   mining   operation  to 
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btay  In  business  some  years  ago.  (The  same 
goes  for  gold — we  curse  the  $36  celling  today, 
but  at  the  time  It  was  Imposed,  gold  had 
been  bringing  around  $20  an  ounce.  That  $  i!s 
pr^ce  looked  good  then.) 

At  this  point  we'll  take  a  dig  at  tlie  Silver 
Users  Association.  They  are  the  ones  who 
produce  silver  tableware.  Jewelry,  et  cetera 
The  price  paid  to  the  miner  for  his  silver 
doesn't  justify  the  tremendous  Increase  In 
the  price  of  the  product  offered  the  con- 
sumer. Is  the  manufacturer's  profit  out  of 
prof)ortion? 

The  silver  industry  should  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  its  efforts  to  find  new  u.ses  for  Is 
product.  At  present,  the  demand  is  exceed- 
ing the  supply.  Reports  indicate  that  the 
government  could  sell  about  ten  times  as 
much  silver  as  Is  offered  at  Its  weekly 
auctions. 

However.  29  percent  of  the  silver  beln»; 
produced  Is  used  in  the  photographic  indus- 
try Whether  the  new  Con  tone  process  of  pho- 
tography, not  using  silver,  is  of  real  concern 
to  the  industry  is  not  known  at  this  time 
If  there  is  a  chance  that  29  percent  of  the 
sales  may  be  lost  within  the  next  decade 
then  it  behooves  the  mining  Industry  to  be 
sure  there  is  a  market  to  take  Its  place. 

The  argument  that  coining  an  Elsenhower 
dollar  with  part-silver  content  would  help 
the  silver  miner  is  Just  a  lot  of  sentimental 
malarky  contrived  to  win  elections,  lliree 
million  40';  silver  dollars  wouldn't  make 
that  much  difference. 

The  silver  miners  have  been  depending 
upon  the  Government  for  too  long. 

What  the  silver  producer  needs  to  do  U 
admit  that,  whether  for  good  or  otherwise, 
the  silver  coin  is  passe.  Perhaps  these  young 
economists  are  right  when  they  say  that  a 
nation's  resources,  and  not  the  amount  ot 
Sliver  in  its  coins,  determines  Its  wealth. 

We  do  need  a  good  silver  producers'  asso- 
ciation to  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
present  Silver  Users.  Although  it  would  ap- 
pear that  this  eastern  group  Is  often  at  odds 
with  the  western  producers,  both  are  depend- 
ent upon  a  market  for  silver  products  for 
their  livelihood.  The  silver  producers  should 
work  at  making  and  keeping  a  demand  on 
the  open  market  for  silver.  There  undoubted- 
ly are  uses  for  silver  that  haven't  been 
thought  of.  and  it  Is  up  to  the  silver  pro- 
ducers to  find  and  to  sell  these  uses  to  the 
public. 

Fifty  years  trom  now  people  In  the  min- 
ing industry  may  look  back  to  the  decision 
of  the  Government  to  cease  using  silver  In 
coins  as  a  real  milestone  of  progress! 


POSTAL  REFORM 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

(IF    NEW    YORK 
I N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  name 
of  the  game  is  postal  reform — complete, 
meaningful  reform  of  our  postal  sy.stem 

This  i.s  what  our  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  has  been  working 
on  since  last  April  in  spite  of — not  with 
the  help  of — the  new  team  now  iiiniiinL- 
our  Po.st  Office  Department. 

Their  hangup  is  that  they  cannot  see 
any  postal  reform  at  all  unless  we  con- 
vert to  a  public  corporation. 

This  is  so  shortsighted  it  is  ridiculous 

If  they  cannot  have  their  entire 
Postal  Corporation  plan,  they  do  not 
want  anything.  If  we  in  Congress  were 
as  stubborn  on  public  matters,  our  Gov- 
ernment would  be  in  chaos. 
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We  have  listened  carefully,  and  re- 
peatedly, to  their  case.  More  important 
we  have  gone  on  from  there  and  have 
listened  to  other  views  as  well.  In  our 
case,  we  are  ti-ying  to  see  the  woods  as 
well  as  the  trees. 

Our  committee  now  is  on  title  III  oi  a 
realistic  and  comprehensive  postal  re- 
form bill.  We  are  improving  the  bill  as  we 
move  along.  That  is  the  orderly  way  to 
proceed  and  that  is  the  way  to  get  re- 
Mr  Speaker,  the  editor  of  Local  374 
Reports,  the  publication  of  local  374  m 
Buffalo  of  the  United  Federation  of  Post- 
al Clerks,  AFL-CIO,  has  sent  me  a  re- 
cent edition  which  contains  some  inter- 
esting sidelights  on  the  postal  reform  Is- 
sue as  follows : 

Efficiency  How  can  the  Department  prom- 
ise   success    (under    the    public    corporation 

*^Tm8  is  entirely  new  and  untried.  Once 
this  corporation  Is  established  It  wotild  be 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  retreat  to  the 
Postal  Service  as  we  know  It. 

Profit-  The  Post  Office  Is  now  Imown  as  a 
aervice.  If  we  were  to  try  to  turn  It  Into  a 
profit- making  corporation,  do  you  realize  how 
much  postage  rates  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased? At  least  lOOT.  This  would  be  like 
turning  the  Defense  Department  into  a  cor- 
rwratlon.  . 

Wages-  The  postal  officials  are  on  record 
03  always  being  against  wage  Increases.  What 
Justice  could  rank  and  file  employes  expect 
If  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  corporation  of- 
ficials (without  the  right  to  strike)  and  could 
not  petition  Congress? 


SOME  POW  WIVES  REFUSE  TO  BE 
USED  BY  THE  COMMUNISTS 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  6,  1969 


Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
diabolical  dilemmas  which  the  North 
■Vietnamese  Communists  and  the  Viet- 
cong  have  attempted  to  impose  on  the 
wives  and  f  amiUes  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
Is  that  unless  they  march  in  the  so-called 
peace  moratorium  they  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  communicate  with  their  hus- 
bands or  fathers. 

It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  such  a  mean, 
despicable  proposal— but  the  Commu- 
nists have  used  this  psychological  tech- 
nique often  as  a  conventional  tactic  of 
their  terroristic  warfare. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  wife  or  fam- 
ily who  under  the  terrible  circumstances, 
would  not  feel  obhged  to  comply  with  the 
despicable  demands. 

However,  there  are  numerous  wives  ot 
POWs   who   will   resist   this   ugliest  of 

blackmail. 

Their  refusal  to  comply  is  an  unsur- 
passed feat  of  gallantry,  not  simply  to 
discharge  their  own  duty  or  patriotic 
responsibilities,  but  to  help  safeguard 
the  humane  treatment  of  future  pris- 
oners of  war  and  to  help  vitiate  this 
technique  as  a  tactic  of  warfare. 

One  wife  of  a  U.S.  POW  gave  me  per- 
mission to  forward  her  name  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  in  Paris  as  one  who 
would  not  subject  herself,  degrade  her 
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hasband,  or  demean  her  country  by 
marching  in  any  demonstration  agamst 
her  own  Government  to  achieve  treat- 
ment of  her  husband  to  which  he  and 
all  other  POW's  are  already  entitled.  She 
deserves  the  plaudits  of  every  American 
citizen  for  this  extraordinary  act  of  cour- 
age patriotism,  and  principle. 

I  iiisert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  her 
letter  to  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  our 
chief  negotiator  in  the  Paris  peace  talks. 
She  too,  among  most  other  wives  and 
families  of  POW's  and  MIA's  supfwrts 
President  Nixon's  policy  for  peace.  She, 
like  others,  wants,  peace,  but  not  at  any 

cost. 

The  letter  follows: 
Hon,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Secretary  of  State, 

Washinqton,  D.C.  ,       .   _ 

My  Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  Please  forgive 
the  lecal  paper;  but  since  I  would  like  to 
ask  y^to^  Share  this  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  delegates  In  Paris,  I 
can  make  my  writing  more  legible. 

My  husband  Is  a  Prisoner-of-War  some- 
where in  North  Vietnam.  He  has  been  held 
captive  for  one  year  and  one  month.  I  fully 
support  the  present  administration  s  policy 
of  peace,  but  not  at  any  cost. 

It  wa^  disgusting  to  read  In  the  papers^ 
and  see  on  the  news,  the  Insulting  way  the 
above-mentioned  delegates  Infornied  two 
POW  wives  that  they  would  have  to  dem- 
onstrate against  their  government''  W  seek 
their  husband's  release.  I  am  t^'-*-»\"  ^'f 
gusted  by  the  delegates'  encouraging  demon- 
strations here.  I  refuse  to  acknowledge  any 
so-called  "Peace-groups"  working  with  th<^e 
same  people  who  hold  my  husband  captive. 
This  is  ugly  black-mail.  I  will  not  send  any 
mall  to  my  husband  through  any  of  these 
channels.  The  only  re-routing  of  mall  which 
I  will  accept  is  that  which  would  come 
through  a  completely  neutral  country,  rec- 
ognized by  the  Geneva  Convention 

N'o  one  asked  me  to  write  this  letter,  Mr 
Ambassador.  You  have  never  ever  met  me^  II 
I  am  viewed  as  being  "brain-washed      then 
It  is  a  voluntary,  self-Induced  patriotism. 

Mv  views  are  In  the  hands  of  the  Governor 
of  "my  state.  California.  Also,  they  are  In  the 
hands  of  a  Congressman  and  an  Assembly- 
man from  the  same  state.  In  addition,  a  letter 
similar  to  this,  with  stronger  language,  was 
published.  In  full.  In  the  Central  Cahfornta 
Register,  a  newspaper  with  a  large  circula- 
tion I  am  not  afraid  to  speak  out  In  favor 
of  my  God,  and  my  country,  and  the  humane 
treatment  of  American  prisoners-of-war  In 
North,  and  South  Vietnam.  I  am  doing  every- 
thing I  can  to  encourage  as  many  people  as 
possible  to  speak  out  against  these  "psycho- 
logical demands"  coming  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  delegates. 

Every  morning  at  Mass,  my  children  and  I 
pray  for  the  success  of  your  efforts,  Mr.  Am- 
bassador. WHat  you  are  doing,  and  what  you 
are  up  against  Is  understood.  God  be  with 

vou. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 
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Education,  Office  of  Pioduct  Safety,  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Environmental 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  October  3L 
Dr  Holloway  is  a  Kansan.  bom  and 
raised  in  Dodge  City,  and  taught  at 
Hutchinson  and  at  the  Kaixsas  SUte  Col- 
lege at  Pittsburg.  Recently  she  was  se- 
lected as  the  1969  District  of  Columbia 
Professional  Woman  of  the  Year. 

I  thought  the  talk  was  such  a  gem  that 
I  would  want  to  share  it  with  Congress: 

ADDRESS    BT    DB.    IbMAGENK    NEVINS    HOLLOWAY 

Mr  Chairman  and  friends.  At  a  gathering 
such  as  this,  I  am  reminded  more  and  more 
that  friends  are  like  great  paintings,  "iou 
need  to  step  back  and  see  them  from  a  dis- 
ance  to  get  the  full  advantage,  that  Is  the 
contrasts  In  colors,  the  depth  and  mean- 
ing  the  content  as  well  as  the  frame. 

When  one  Is  away  from  her  friends  she 
sees  them  In  the  framework  of  their  good- 
ness their  bright  sayings,  and  their  happy 
ways.  All  else  is  forgotten.  I  am  a  stronger 
person  because  of  each  of  you,  you  gave  me 
confidence,  you  forgave  my  mistakes  you  in- 
spired me,  you  gave  me  understanding  and 
appreciation.  Words  fall  me  In  expressing  my 
gratitude  to  my  co-workers. 

Yes  I  have  Uved  long  enough  to  reUre.  My 
life  span  began  on  the  main  street  before  It 
was  macadamized,  before  Henry  Ford  motor- 
ized It  before  Sinclair  Lewis  satirized  It,  be- 
fore the  Chamber  of  Commerce  advertised  It, 
before  the  unions  organized  it,  before  the 
chain  stores  standardized  It.  and  before  the 
Government  subsidized  it. 

Yes  I  am  ready  to  retire.  I  don't  mind  my 
trifocals-  I  see  much  better,  but  I  hate  them. 
I  don't  mind  my  dentures,  I  eat  much  better, 
but  I  dislike  them.  I  don't  mind  my  arthritis 
when  I  remember  my  cortisone,  but  oh.  how 
I  hate  to  forget  the  thmgs  I  ought  to  re- 
member. 

How  does  one  know  when  It  is  time  to  re- 
tire? Perhaps  this  little  Jingle  wiU  illustrate: 
■How  do  I  know  when  my  yout.h  is  spent? 
When  my  get-up-and-go  has  gone  and  went 
Still  I  can  grin  when  I  think  where  I  have 
been.  " 


DR.  IRMAGENE  NEVINS  HOLLOWAY 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1969 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing talk  was  presented  by  Dr.  Inna- 
gene  Nevins  Holloway.  at  the  time  of  her 
retirement  as   Assistant   for   Consumer 


And  where  have  I  been?  On  the  first  and 
filth  floors  of  the  South  Building,  Tempo  D. 
Tower  Building  I,  to  Cincinnati  and  back  to 
Tower  Building  II,  then  to  FOB  8,  and  now 
Crystal  Plaza  V. 

At  each  of  these  places  I  left  a  part  of  me 
vet  I  wonder  If  the  move  was  necessary.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  dedicated 
Government  workers,  It  didn't  make  any  dif- 
.  ference  whether  the  person  was  Civil  Service 
or  member  of  the  Public  Health  Corps^the 
goal  was  to  reduce  accidental  injuries.  Dur- 
fng  the  past  eight  years  I  have  had  three 
different  titles,  yet  the  work  responsibilities 
were  the  same.  Many  times  I  wondered  who 
■they"  were,  those  people  who  were  respon- 
sible for  moving  us  about  and  making  the 
changes  In  our  work  assignments.  It  reminds 
me  of: 

•A   curious   animal   Is  man 

His  future  he  can  plan. 

But  events  unpredictable 

And   acts   contradicable 

Put  man  and  his  plan  in  the  can." 

Yes  I  plan  to  live  In  the  Washington  area. 
Why  you  might  ask.  The  World  Capital  Is  a 
most  interesting  place  to  be  and  here  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  associated  with  the 
leaders  from  my  home  State.  The  Honorable 
Joseph  Skubitz  and  his  charming  Jess,  the 
Honorable  Garner  Schrlver  and  his  graciotis 
Martha  Jane  and  the  Honorable  Bob  Dole 
and  his  lovely  Phyllis.  Kansas  is  well  repre- 
sented m  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

On  the  day  of  retirement,  one  can  rem- 
inise  In  the  Division  of  Accident  Preven- 
tion   I  remember  the  dedicated  people  who 
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worked  tirelessly  on  reports,  analyzing  statis- 
tics, preparing  research  proposals,  writing 
prograiaa,  ■upervialtag  pro]«ots,  directing  taak 
forces,  writing  contracta,  each  actlTlty  ge«r«d 
to  ways  to  proTent  human  suffering  which 
results  from  accidents.  Dr.  Paul  Jollet.  Chief, 
unci  Mr.  Eugene  Letir.  Deputy  Chief,  deserve 
jpeclal  thanks  »or  their  leadership.  I  wish  I 
could  mention  each  person  by  name,  time 
dries  not  permit  this.  I  do,  however,  want 
to  give  credit  to  tny  secretaries.  Whatever 
surcess  I  achieved  each  one  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  my  success.  A  special  thanks 
is  given  to  Mrs.  Joyce  Lennon  Holslnger  and 
to   Mrs.   Marcella   McQrath. 

In  the  Injury  Control  Program  uhcre  most 
of  the  personnel  were  members  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Accident  Prevention  staff.  I  again  re- 
call the  dedicated  people  Interested  In  the 
control  of  Injuries.  Dr.  Richard  E.  Marland 
was  the  Chief  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Alphon.so 
Schapowsky,  a  Kansnn,  who  was  Deputy 
Chief. 

And  now  the  omce  of  Product  Safety  ha.<i 
a-ssumed  part  of  the  responsibilities  ass.^rned 
to  the  Injury  Control  Progrram.  It  has  been 
a  real  pleasure  to  he  a.s.soclated  with  Mr. 
Bac'.l  Long,  with  whom  I  had  the  privilege 
to  work  in  the  other  two  a.ssignments.  A 
special  word  of  thanks  to  Miss  Carol  Young, 
who  will  BSstime  some  of  my  responsibilities. 
I  wish  for  her  every  success.  Fxcellent  leader- 
ship 1»  being  given  to  the  Office  of  Product 
Safety  .l»^  Dr.  Howard  I  Welnsteln.  Director, 
Mr.  Samuel  Hart,  Deputy  Director  and  Mr. 
Fred  Thomberry.   Administrative  OITicer 

In  closing  I  am  reminded  of  the  lollowlng: 

"I  often  wonder  as  I  go. 
What   makes  the  little  daisy  grow. 
And  when  I  die,  as  die  I  must 
And  dust  again   returns  to  dust. 
Some   other   fellow   will   want    to   know. 
What   makes  the  little  daisies  grow." 

I  wonder  who  will  carry  the  banner  for 
the  "Crusade  for  Children.  .  .  .  Control  In- 
juries and  Prevent  Fatalities'  and  other 
areas  of  accidental  injuries  It  docsn  t  make 
too  much  dlflercnce  whether  it  is  located 
Ui  the  Olflce  of  Product  Safely  or  in  the 
Environmental  Conta'ol  Adminisiraiion.  It  is 
important  that  there  be  a  Dlvi.sion  of  Injury 
Control  with  stair  members  concerned  with 
the  greatest  klUcr  of  those  between  the  ages 
of  I  through  34 — the  Americans  with  a  future. 
Each  youth  has  the  right  to  live  to  his  age 
of  retirement:  someday  this  right  will  be 
guaranteed,  because  leadership  will  be  given 
to  this  program  by  tho..e  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility   lor    providing    It. 

May  I  share  with  you  an  old  Gaelic 
Blessing:  | 

"May   the   road   rlso   to   meet   you. 
May  the  wind  be  always  at  your  back. 
:  '■\y  the  sun  shine  warm  upon  your  face, 
And  the  rains  fall  soft  upon  your  lields. 
And.  until  we  meet  again 
May  God  hold  you  In  the  p>elm  of  his  hand." 


GENERAL  HER9HEY  HAS  ILLUS- 
TRIOUS CAREER  AS  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE   DIRECTOR 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TEt^NESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OPJ  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hersiey  is  retiring  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Selec;lve  Service  System 


after   many   years 
service. 

General  Hershey 
American — and  he 


of   dedicated  public 

s  a  patriot — a  great 
isls  served  this  Na- 


tion with  distinction  In  performance  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

one  of  perhaps  the  most  unpopular  du- 
ties of  Government — the  selection  of 
young  men  for  military  service. 

As  General  Hershey  leaves  this  Im- 
portant post  I  want  to  Join  others  In 
wishing  him  the  very  best  of  good  luck 
and  success  as  he  assumes  other  duties  In 
the  manpower  field. 

In  this  connection  I  iiisert  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  from  the  Manchester 
Time.s  of  Manchester.  Tenn,,  which  pro- 
vides some  rather  interesting  insights 
into  some  rpactions  concerning  General 
Hershey's  departure  a.s  Selective  Service 
Director: 

[From  the  Minchester  (Tenn  i   Times, 
Oct    17,   1969) 

Crows  Got  the  Eagle 

Thpv  finally  got  him. 

AU  the  peaceniks  :ind  anti-war  protestors 
who  hiive  been  after  the  scalp  of  Cien.  Lewis 
B.  Hershey,  Selective  Service  director  for 
more  than  28  years  and  through  three  wars, 
li.ive  flhally  won. 

President  Nl.\on  has  placed  the  old  war- 
horse,  who  embodied  national  resistance  to 
foreign  enemies  of  every  hue.  out  to  pasture. 
He  will  retire  come  Feb.  16. 

We  think  It's  a  shame  We  believe  the  Pres- 
ident deliberately  s.icrlficed  Gen  Hershey.  not 
becau.se  of  his  age  or  his  performance,  but  as 
a  sop  to  .soften  the  outr.iged  cries  of  the 
peace-at-any-prlce  minority. 

They  and  their  ragt.ig  minions  of  pro- 
testors had  come  to  regard  Gen.  Hershey  as 
a  ccntr.il  target  of  their  clforts  to  hand  South 
Vietn:im  to  the  enemy  <  n  a  platter  without 
regard  to  our  investment  of  lives  and  suffer- 
ing In  th.it  war-torn  country. 

Too.  the  venerable  general  was  a  focal 
point  for  every  llly-livered  American  who  is 
too  weak-kneed  or  weak-headed  to  wear  his 
nation's  uniform  In  peace  or  wax. 

-So.  were  .sorry  to  .see  the  President  sack 
Gen.  Hershey  in  an  ttlort  to  shut  these  peo- 
ple up.  It  won't,  you  know  They  have  a 
taste  of  blood  now,  and  a  scent  of  victory  for 
their  side  Is  in  the  air. 

Some  of  their  kind  would  abolish  the  draft 
entirely  and  dLsmantle  all  U.S.  defenses,  even 
while  the  enemies  of  our  nation  continue 
to  build  up  their  military  might. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  made 
this  sacrifice  for  nothing. 

You  don't  make  deals  with  the  peaceniks. 

They  give  no  quarter,  and  as  soon  as  one 
of  their  outrageous  demands  Is  met.  they 
make  yet  another. 

Many  of  them — and  their  group  Includes 
every  troublemaker  In  the  book,  frcm  the 
Black  Panthers  to  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society—would  completely  wreck  this 
nation  if  all  their  demands  were  met. 

In  their  methods  there  Is  nothing  peaceful, 
yet  thev  cry  peace:  In  their  Ideologies,  there 
Is  nothing  sacred,  yet  they  scream  for — In- 
dividual rights  and  human  dignity. 

Gen.  Hershey  stood  for  the  old.  sound  be- 
lief that  a  man  earns  his  rights  by  sharing 
responsibilities — one  of  these  being  that  a 
good  American  defends  his  country  In  peace 
and  war. 

With  his  going,  about  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  an  eagle  has  been  brought  down  by  a 
bunch  of  crows. 


THE  GOLD  GAMES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  U.S. 
gold  experts  continue  to  control  UJ3.  gold 


November  7,  1969 

at  a  guarantee  of  $35  per  oimce,  the 
international  gold  market  has  declined 
to  $39.50  per  ounce. 

The  International  bankers  are  doing 
an  excellent  job  of  manipulation  but  one 
wonders  of  the  relevancy  to  Americans, 
who  are  forbidden  by  law  to  own  gold. 
Surely,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  relate 
an  artiflcally  created  decrease  In  the 
value  of  gold — a  priceless  metal  with  In- 
trinsic value — to  high  interest  rates  and 
inflationary  piices  in  our  planned  do- 
mestic economy. 

It  Is  doubtful  tliat  gold  will  ever  go  out 
of  style  or  that  the  value  of  gold  can  ever 
be  stabilized  as  theorized — there  is  not 
enough  of  it.  Then,  too.  the  International 
humanists  who  profess  a  paternal  desire 
tD  protect  the  masses  from  gold  would  do 
.■^o  by  controlling  all  of  It  themselves. 
Afl?r  all,  as  a  superior  class,  they  ap- 
parently feel  they  are  immune  to  the 
evils  oi  Bold  possession. 

It  i.s  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
to  convince  people  that  gold  Is  unlm- 
partant — to  anyone  but  an  international 
banker,  that  i.s. 

I  include  sc\eral  news  articles: 
I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet. 
Nov.  7.  19691 
Gold    Prices    .^bkoad    .Slump    Dramatically 

Lo.vooN.  November  6  — The  price  of  gold 
slumped  dramatically  In  all  the  worlds  bul- 
lion markets  t  >day  and  cxi>erlenrcd  dealers 
tcmlffht  were  f  irccastlng  that  the  slide  may 
continue   tomorrow. 

Whatever  the  sjurce  of  the  gold,  there  was 
.s  )  iiuu-h  ot  it  on  the  market  that  the  morn- 
ing price  was  forced  down  by  33  cents  an 
i.unce  to  $39  05. 

W;icn  news  of  the  London  price  drop 
spread  tlu-ough  the  worlds  bullion  markets, 
t.'icy  X^xi  cUpped  their  ratos- Paris  by  30 
c:Mits  t.i  Its  lowest  lor  a  \ear.  J^urtoh  by  35 
lonts.  Hong  Kong  by  28  cents  and  Beirut  by 
05  cents. 

In  London  the  selling  continued  during  the 
day — although  not  as  heavily  as  earlier — 
and  in  the  aft-emoon  another  5  rente  was 
knocked  otf,  bringing  the  free  market  rate 
down  to  $39— its  lowest  s.nce  October.  1968 
Later  unofticlal  deals  here  were  being  made 
as  Ijw  as  $38.90. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC  )  Evening  Star. 

Oct.  20.  19691 
MoNEv  — A    Nrw    Epoch:    Central    Bankers 
H. 'PE  To  I-iND  A  Way  To  Manage  Polfti- 

C  lANS 

(Ry  J  A.  Livingston) 

This  brings  us  to  an  Irony.  Triumphantly, 
the  numbers  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  l-.ave  created  "paper  gold" — Special 
Drawing  Rights— as  a  substitute  for  and 
supplement  to  gold  bullion.  The  SDRs  are 
designed  to  buy  time  for  and  to  p>erpetuate 
the  Bret-ton  Woods  system.  Yet.  at  the  In- 
stant of  triumph,  central  bankers  are  de- 
bating among  themselves:  Must  the  system 
be  changed  to  be  saved? 

Three  principles  governed  Bretton  Woods. 

First:  The  dollar  would  always  be  ex- 
changeable for  gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  Today, 
tills  Is  adhered  to  In  theory,  but  not  In 
practice.  The  unmortgaged  U.S.  gold  stock 
Is  only  about  $10  billions. 

Consequently  central  bankers  hesitate  to 
exchange  dollars  for  gold.  Were  they  to  knock 
too  often  on  the  gold  window  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  they  would 
find  It  closed.  They  would  have  to  accept  the 
dollar. 

A  U.S.  embargo  on  gold  would  topple  the 
International  monetary  system.  It  would 
derange  world  trade.  No  responsible  central 
banker  or  fioanoe  nUnlster  wants  that.  Para- 
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dox:  Fear  of  disrupting  the  system  keeps  the 
svst^m  Rolng ! 
■  Second-  Prices  of  currencies  would  be  fixed 
relative  to  the  dollar  and  hence  to  one  an- 
other Tliese  firm  relationships  were  the 
heart  of  the  Bretton  Woods  system.  If  the 
prices  of  currencies  bob  up  and  down,  so 
would  prices  of  groceries  and  automobiles. 
Consumers  wouldn't  accept  this.  Business- 
men wouldn't  like  it.  Politicians  couldnt 
survive  the  economic  uncertainties  such 
fluctuations  would  create. 

Third:  Though  the  parities,  the  prices  of 
currencies  were  fixed,  they  were  not  Immut- 
able If  a  countrvs  competitive  position 
changed  for  the  worse.  11  It  suffered  a  pro- 
longed balance-of-payments  deficit,  the 
Bretton  Woods  articles  proposed  lowering 
the  price  of  the  currency.  Conversely.  If  a 
country  has  a  prolonged  balance-of-pay- 
ments surplus,  an  Increase  in  the  price  of 
the  currencv  was  contemplated. 

But  such  adjustments  are  a  politicians 
nightmare. 

The  Government  that  devalues  a  cur- 
rency confesses  failure. 

The  government  that  raises  the  price  ot 
Its  currency  can  not  expect  hometown 
hurrahs.  Revaluation  hurts  exporters.  It  Is 
likelv  to  cause  some  unemployment. 

Some  central  bankers  have  concluded  that 
thev  must  find  a  way  to  manage  politicians. 
In  that  way.  maybe  they  will  be  able  to  man- 
age money. 

By  manipulating  changes  In  exchange 
rates  thev  hope  to  lead  presidents  and  prime 
ministers"  and  legislators  Into  economic 
policies  which  will  achieve  the  best  mix 
among  four  hard-to-reconclle  objectives: 

1  Economic  growth;  2  Price  stability;  3. 
High  employment;  4  Balance-of-payment 
equilibrium. 

[From   the   Waahington   Star.   Oct.  4.   19691 

SOUTH   AFRICA  Pressing  the  Uniteu   States 

FOR  Compromise  on  Gold  Issue 

(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 

South   Africa  Is  stepping  up   pressure   on 

the  United  States  to  compromise  on  the  role 

of  gold  in  International  Monetary  Reserves. 

Negotiations    between    the    two    countries 


here  this  "week  made  little  apparent  progress 
but  Nlcholaas  Dlederlchs.  South  Africa's  fi- 
nance minister,  told  a  news  conference  yes- 
terdav  that  there  Is  "a  greater  willingness,  a 
greater  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Americans 
to  come  to  some  agreement." 

U  S  officials  concurred  that  they  want  to 
strike  a  bargain.  They  scoffed,  however,  at  the 
Idea  that  South  African  maneuvers  have 
pushed  the  United  States  Into  a  defensive 
po-silion. 

Gold  talks  touk  place  privately  during  this 
week's  Joint  meeting  of  the  International 
Monetarv  Fund  and  the  World  Bank,  which 
ended  vestcrdav  with  formal  approval  for 
creation  of  a  new  kind  of  monetary  reserves 
cilled  Special  Drawing  Rights  (SDRs). 

South  Africa  abstained  from  the  nearly 
unanimous  vote  for  SDRs.  which  have  been 
nicknamed  paper  gold. 

The  gold  Issue  was  sharpened  when  the 
United  States  and  other  leading  countries 
hist  year  established  a  two-price  system,  with 
monetary  gold  pegged  at  $35  an  ounce  and 
the  price  of  gold  for  Industrial  and  artistic 
use  allowed  to  fluctuate  freely  on  the  market. 
A  key  part  of  the  system  is  the  understand- 
ing that  almost  all  newly  mined  gold  is  to  be 
.•sold  on  the  markets  not  to  central  banks  or 
the  IMF  to  expand  monetary  reserves.  By 
compelling  sales  on  the  market,  the  United 
States  hopes  to  hold  the  market  price  down 
close  to  $35. 

Creation  of  SDRs  supposedly  will  make 
purchases  of  real  gold  for  reserves  unneces- 
sary The  importance  of  gold  as  a  reserve 
would  diminish  gradually  as  SDRs  accumu- 
lated. 

But  South  Africa,  the  world's  biggest  pro- 
ducer of  gold,  Is  resisting  and  demancing  the 
right  to  sell  some  of  its  gold  to  central  banks 
and  the  IMF  as  a  means  of  holding  the  mar- 
ket price  up. 

Dlederlchs  reiterated  that  South  Africa  has 
sold  gold  to  central  banks  despite  the  U.S. 
position  that  they  should  not  buy. 

Besides  direct  sales,  Dlederlchs  confirmed 
that  South  Africa  has  used  IMF  transactions 
to  channel  gold  to  central  banks  of  some 
countries. 

Members  borro\n'lng  South  African  rands 
from  the  IMF.  along  with  other  currencies 
have  converted  the  rands  Into  gold  on  some 


occasions.  This  process  helps  South  Africa 
unload  gold  without  the  risk  that  additional 
supplies  mav  depress  the  market  price. 

Britain  and  France  reportedly  have  been 
among  the  countries  acquiring  gold  In  this 
manner.  US  officials  played  down  the  size 
and  significance  of  these  transactions,  mam- 
t.ilnlng  that  thev  do  not  Imperil  the  twc- 
prlce  gold  svstem.  but  they  conceded  that  a 
clear  agreement  on  South  African  gold  sales 
would  help  overcome  "suspicions"  that  the 
two-price  system  might  be  undermined 

Dlederlchs  indicated  he  believes  the  abiiity 
of  South  Africa  to  sell  gold  to  central  banks 
strengthens  his  bargaining  position 

■  I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  carry  i" 
in  that  wav."  he  said. 

Negotiations  are  expected  to  continv.e 
through  correspondence  and  later  perhi'.ps 
in  meetings  between  U.S.  and  South  African 
officials.  ^         .  , 

Treasury  Secretary  David  M.  Kennedy  toid 
a  news  conference  the  United  States  wants 
to  settle  the  issue  but  Is  determined  to  pro- 
tect the  two-price  gold  system. 

On  another  question.  Kennedy  predicted 
that  the  next  movement  of  interest  rates  will 
be  downward  but  indicated  he  does  not  ex- 
pect a  sharp  rate  decline  soon. 

Plerre-Paul  Schweitzer,  the  IMF's  manag- 
ing director,  told  a  news  conference  the  two- 
price  system  has  proved  to  be  workable,  and 
added  that  South  Africa  has  had  no  problem 
in  disposing  of  Its  gold 

Gold  will  remain  "for  quite  a  while  the 
basic   stander  of   the   monetary  system,"   he 

''schweltzer  Indicated  he  has  no  objection 
to  conversion  of  rands  borrowed  from  the 
IMF  into  gold. 

On  the  forthcoming  increase  in  IMt 
quouis  Schweitzer  said  the  present  $21  bil- 
lion total  probably  will  be  expanded  by 
about  $7  billion  or  $8  billion. 

He  said  he  Is  confident  that  W'est  Ger- 
many Will  resume  supporting  the  mark  with- 
in 1  "percent  of  a  fixed  par  value  as  soon  as 
possible,  after  temporarily  letting  the  rate 
float  freely  In  the  markets. 

Germanv's  action  letting  the  rate  float  m.iy 
t.ike  some"  of  the  steam  out  of  proposals  for 
making  the  currency  system  more  flexible, 
he  said. 


SENATE— Monday/,  November  10,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Frank  A.  Tobey, 
chaplain,  major  general.  U.S.  Army, 
retired,  former  Chief  of  Chaplains, 
Arlington,  Va.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord  Grod.  eternal,  almighty,  Father 
of  us  all,  we  turn  aside  for  just  a  moment 
In  time  to  confess   our   need  of   Your 
leadership  in  finding  suitable  solutions 
for  today  s  intricate  problems. 
Be  the  guardian  of  this  Senate. 
May  Your  divine  purpose  be  the  guiding 
spirit  of  this  session.  Grant  us  wisdom  in 
the   mending    of    every    national    flaw. 
Direct  us  in  our  legislating  that  we  may 
secure   the  right  of   every  citizen   and 
unite  us  in  pm-pose  for  the  betteiTnent  of 
all  mankind. 

Enable  our  leaders  to  convince  all 
others  of  our  desire  for  peace.  And,  above 
all,  may  we  remain  a  nation  imder  God. 
In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  giver  of 
life  and  who  holds  the  destiny  of  all 
nations  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
November  7.  1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  calendar, 
beginning  with  Calendar  No.  515  and  the 
succeeding  measures  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  Vin, 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. „,^v. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


197''  UNITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE 
ON  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  <S.  Res.  179 »  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  United 
States  should  actively  participate  m  and 
offer  to  act  as  host  to  the  1972  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Human  Environ 
ment. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Yarboroughp  is  absent  today  on  official 
business.  He  is.  however,  vitally  inter- 
ested in  Senate  Resolution  179  and  has 
prepared  a  statement  for  the  Record.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
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ment  waa  ordered  Ko  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statuikmt  bt  Sei^atob  Yarborouoh 

1972  VNITKtt  NATXOMai  CONTOUCMCB  OM  THB 
HUMAN  E1(VTRONI(Xn)t  DBSEBVES  STTPPOBT  OF 
CONCUSS 

I  support  8.  Res.  179.  k  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  ol  the  Slenate  that  the  Unlte<l 
States  should  actively  participate  In  the  1973 
United  Nations  Confelrence  on  the  Hiunan 
Environment. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MtrsKis)  for  his)  vision  in  sponsoring 
the  resolution.  It  Is  tnlportant  that  the  Con- 
gress actively  support  the  Conference  and 
take  every  possible  sttp  to  insure  not  only 
that  our  Nation  vigorously  participates  In 
the  Conference,  but  ajso  that  we  give  It  the 
high  priority  It  deservies. 

The  resolution  puts,  the  Senate  on  record 
as  calling  for  the  Unlttd  States  tti  undert.ike 
such  preparation  as  mdy  be  necessary  to  en- 
able It  to  maximize  Its  contribution  to  the 
U.N.  Conference.  This  kas  the  effect  of  calling 
upon  the  Executive  Eh'anch,  which  has  the 
ultimate  reaponslbllltf  of  planning  for  the 
Conference,  to  give  tliie  Imprart  to  this  Con- 
ference It  must  have. 

I  have  Introduced  A  related  Joint  resolu- 
tion. S.J.  Res.  186.  which  would  create  an 
Interagency  Commission  with  the  specific 
duly  of'plannlng  the  Nntlon's  participation 
In  "the  V.ff.  Conferenct.  The  Joint  resolution 
I  have  Introduced  would  also  authorize  suf- 
ficient moneys  and  coritractlng  authority  to 
provide  the  Commission  with  the  kind  of 
sUff  and  resources  It  »vin  need  to  do  Its  Job 
properly. 

My  Joint  resolution  Is  now  pending  In  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  worldwld*  environmental  crisis 
suggest  the  urgent  need  for  adoption  of 
Senator  Muskle's  resolijitlon  at  this  time  and 
of  S.J.  Res.  156,  when!  It  Is  reported  to  the 
floor  for  action. 

If  one  has  any  doutjt  that  man  is  locked 
in  a  deadly  race  for  siirvlval,  I  suggest  that 
he  attend  a  conferen  ;e  such  as  the  New 
Priorities  Congressional  Conference  on  the 
Environment  recently  held  In  Washington. 
DC.  Over  twenty-five  prominent  scientists, 
ecologlsts  and  those  litlmately  acquainted 
with  environmental  prcblems  participated  In 
the  Conference. 

I  was  one  of  the  co  sponsors  of  this  px- 
tremely  Informative  Cc  nference,  which  was 
initiated  by  ihe  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes).  One  of  the  pirttclpants.  Professor 
Walter  Linn,  noted  thnt  there  Is  little  dis- 
agreement among  scientists  that  "the  bio- 
sphere Is  In  the  proces!  of  decay."  He  states 
that  "this  fact  is  sufficient  evidence  that  we 
must  act — promptly,  perhaps  excessively,  be- 
cause of  the  real  press' ire  that  these  elfects 
may  be  Irreversible  and  thus  suicidal." 

Mr.  President,  the  U.H.  Conference,  which 
Senator  Muskle's  resolution  endorses,  pro- 
vides the  most  hopeful  vehicle  for  undertak- 
ing the  kind  of  drastic  action  needed  to 
cope  with  this  terrible  threat  to  man's  life 
support  system.  I  strongly  ur^e  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  the  resolution. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
unanimous  consent 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
0  have  printed  in 


the  Record  an  exceipt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-522),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prfnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  resolving  clause 


of  Senate  Resolution 


179  states  the  sense  olj  the  Senate  that  "the 
United  States  should'  actively  support  and 
participate  In  •  •  •  Ithe  1972  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Human  Environment), 
and  should  undertake  such  preparation  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  United  States 


so  to  participate  and  otherwise  to  maximize 
Its  contribution  to  such  Conference  and  the 
activities  thereof." 

In  line  with  a  suggestion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  title  be  changed  so  as  to  omit  any 
reference  to  a  UjS.  offer  to  act  as  host  Inas- 
much as  a  Swedish  offer  to  this  effect  Is 
expected  to  be  accepted. 

BACKCaOtTNO 

On  December  3,  1968,  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  adopted,  without  objec- 
tion, a  re.solutlon  to  convene  In  1972  a  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Human  Environment. 
The  resolution  was  sponsored  by  Sweden  and 
Joined  In  by  the  United  States  and  49  other 
nations.  The  General  Assembly  resolution 
and  the  statements  of  the  principal  United 
States  and  Swedish  delegates  in  support  of 
It  were  placed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  Senator  Muskle  on  April  3  when  Senate 
Resolution  179  was  introduced.  On  July  28. 
the  committee  received  the  following  letter 
from  Senators  Javlts  and  Cooper  who  have 
become  cosponsors: 

"U.S.  S£NAT«, 
CoMMriTEE   ON    I' OKEICN    RELATIONS, 

Washington.  DC,  July  28.  1969. 
"Hon.  J.  William  Pin.iaiOHT. 
diairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

"Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Of  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  U  Thant, 
recently  Issued  the  enclosed  report  on  prob- 
lems confronting  human  environment.  As 
you  may  know,  the  report  was  prepared  as 
a  planning  document  for  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Environment  that  will  be  held 
in  1972.  as  authorized  by  the  General  As- 
sembly last  December. 

"In  April,  Senator  Muskle  Introduced  Sen- 
ate Resolution  179  (In  which  we  have 
Joined),  a  resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States  should 
actively  support  and  participate  In  the 
United  Nations  Conference,  and  should  un- 
dertake such  preparation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate and  contribute  to  such  Conference.  The 
resolution  has  been  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  If  the  United 
States  Is  to  participate  in  this  Conference 
in  a  manner  corresponding  to  Its  expertise 
and  compietence  In  the  area  of  environmen- 
tal quality,  a  responsibility  this  country  has 
to  the  less  developed  nations  of  the  world, 
preparations  must  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 

"We  recognize  that  the  committee  has  been 
very  active  this  year,  particularly  with  Issues 
that  center  around  a  concern  over  the  order- 
ing of  this  Nation's  priorities.  We  suggest 
that  among  our  highest  priorities  Is  the  ef- 
fort to  reverse  the  trend  of  environmental 
ugliness  and  degradation  that  Is  challenging 
not  only  the  quality  of  life  in  this  country 
but.  Indeed  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Consequently,  we  think  It  especially  appro- 
priate that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions consider  Senate  Resolution  179  and 
the  U.N.  Conference  and.  therefore,  respect- 
fully request  that  early  hearings  before  the 
committee  be  scheduled. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"John  Sheiman  Coope*. 
Jacob  K.  jAvrrs." 

The    resolution    was    agreed    to.    as 

follows: 

S.   Res.   179 

A  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  United  States  should  actively 
participate  In  and  offer  to  act  as  host  to 
the  1972  United  Nations  Conference  on  Hu- 
man Environment 

Whereas  air  and  water  pollution,  erosion, 
and  other  forms  of  soil  deterioration,  waste, 
noise,  and  the  secondary  effects  of  bloddes 
greatly  endanger  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment; 


Whereas  the  problems  of  human  environ- 
ment respect  no  International  boundaries 
and  are  cause  for  the  concern  of  all  people: 

Wherectf  the  world's  Increasing  population 
and  accelerating  urbanization  continually 
enlarge  the  dimensions  of  the  problems  con- 
cerning human  environment: 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  world's 
most  highly  Industrialized  and  developed  na- 
tion, suffers  most  acutely  from  problems 
affecting  the  human  environment,  has  taken 
initial  steps  to  deal  with  them,  and  bears  a 
special  responsibility  to  exercise  world  lead- 
ership in  developing  methods  of  preserving 
environmental  quality; 

Whereas  the  world  community,  and  the 
developing  countries  In  particular,  can  bene- 
fit from  a  sharing  among  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  experience  and  knowledge  ac- 
quired about  environmental  problems  and 
their  solutions; 

Whereas  Intensified  action  and  coopera- 
licn  among  nations  is  clearly  necessary  to 
preserve  and  protect  mankind  against  dan- 
gers to  his  environment; 

Whereas  the  Twenty-third  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
on  December  6,  1968,  In  recognition  of  the 
urgent  need  for  international  cooperation 
In  solving  the  problems  of  human  environ- 
ment, adopted  Resolution  2398  (XXIII) 
which  provides  for  the  convening  In  1972 
of  a  United  Nations  Conference  on  Human 
Environment:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  United  States  should  actively 
support  and  participate  in  such  Conference, 
and  should  undertake  such  preparation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  United  States 
so  to  participate  and  otherwise  to  maximize 
its  contribution  to  such  Conference  and  the 
activities  thereof. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  should  actively  par- 
ticipate In  the  1972  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Human  Environment." 


THE  1976  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

The  Senate  proceedeo  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  131)  to  wel- 
come to  the  United  States  all  Olympic 
athletes  and  authorized  Olympic  dele- 
gations, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  with  amendments, 
on  page  2,  line  5.  after  the  word  "world", 
insert  "authorized  by  the  International 
Olympic  Committee";  and  on  page  3, 
line  2.  after  the  word  "and",  insert  "au- 
thorized": so  as  to  make  the  joint  reso- 
lution read : 

S.J.  Res.  131 

Whereas  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  been 
duly  authorized  to  seek  the  Summer  Olym- 
pic Games  of  1976;  and 

Whereas,  the  city  of  Denver  has  been 
duly  authorized  to  seek  the  Winter  Olympic 
Games  of  1976;  and 

Whereas  these  games  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  together  young  men  and 
women  representing  more  than  seventy  na- 
tions, of  many  races,  creeds,  and  statlors  In 
life  and  possessing  various  habits  and  cus- 
toms, all  bound  by  the  universal  apF»eal  of 
friendly  athletic  competition,  governed  by 
rules  of  sportsmanship  and  dedicated  to  the 
principle  that  the  Important  thing  Is  for 
each  and  every  participant  to  do  his  very 
best  to  win  In  a  manner  that  wlU  reflect 
credit  upin  himself  or  herself,  and  the  coun- 
try represented;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  world  In  these 
trying  times  require  above  all  else  occasions 
for  friendship  and  understanding,  and  among 
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the  most  telling  things  ''l^'j*jj°«"f^-,f  ^^I 
pie  of  other  countries  are  the  acts  ot  inai 

vlduals  and  not  those  of  K"^*"'"^  l^  the 
Whereas  experiences  «f  o«*«^„^y  ^^* 
Olympic  games  make  a  unique  conlxibutlon 
to'^mmln  undenstandlng  and  mutual  re- 
spect among  all  peoples;  and 

Whereas  previous  Olympic  g^mes  have 
proved  that  competitors  and  spectators  alike 
Cave^Jln  Imbu^  with  Ideals  of  ^r^^^^' 
chlvalrv,  and  comradeship  and  Impressed 
with  the  fact  that  accomplishment  is  re- 
ward in  itself;  and 

Whereas  this  nation  wishes  to  ^press  lu 
desire  that  all  men  and  women  on  Olympic 
dele^tlons  from  every  country  throughout 
theT-^rld  are  welcome  to  the  United  States 
of  America  for  these  Olympic  games;   and 

Whereas  this  Nation  wishes  to  make  the 
arrivals  and  departures  of  all  <=°'^«"^*^„^ 
convenient  and  expeditious  as  possible.  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  united  States  of  America 
\n  congress  assembled,  That,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  welcoming  all 
Olympic  delegations  from  throughout  the 
world  authorized  by  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  and  asking  them  to  come 
and  .Stlvely  participate  In  the  1976  Olympic 
games.  If  they  are  to  be  held  In  the  cities  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Denver,  and  to  Pledge  to 
all  nations  and  authorized  Olympic  dele- 
gations that  the  united  States  will  provide 
appropriate  entry  procedures  assuring  con- 
venient arrivals  and  departures. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passea. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"To  welcome  to  the  United  States  Olym- 
pic delegations  authorized  by  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee." 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-523),  explaining  the  purposes  ol  tne 
measure.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PXTBPOSE 

As  proposed  to  be  amended,  S.J.  R".  131 
win  authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  welcoming  all  Olympic 
delegauons  authorized  by  the  international 
Olympic  Committee  to  come  and  actively  par- 
ticipate m  the  1976  Olympic  games,  f  they 
are  to  be  held  In  the  cities  of  L^s  Anples  and 
Denver.  It  also  pledges  to  all  nations  arid 
authorized  Olympic  delegations  that  the 
United  States  will  provide  appropriate  entry 
procedures  assuring  convenient  arrivals  and 
departures. 

BACKGROUND 

The  last  principal  games  held  in  the  United 
StaTes   were  at   Los  Angeles   '"   If^^Slnce 
resumption  of  the  games  after  World  War  n. 
the  U  S  Olympic  Committee  has  issued  regu- 
lar periodic  invitations  to  the  International 
Committee  to  have  a  U.S.  site  selected  for  the 
nrlnclpal    games    and/or    the    winter    games 
^re^edmg  fhem.  The 'congress  has  endorsed 
by  resolution  all  of  these  efforts,  namely  De- 
troit and  Lake  Placid  for  19f6    Detroit  and 
squaw  Valley  for  1960,  Detroit  for  ISf*.  De- 
troit and  Lake  Placid  for  1968  and  Salt  Lake 
City  for  1972.  All  but  the  Invitation  to  hoW 
the  winter  games  at  Squaw  Valley  In  1960 
were  rejected.  Discussions  for  a  site  for  the 
1976  Olympic  games  Is  now  beginning  and 
this  coincides  with  the  American  Bicenten- 
nial  Celebration   as   Is   pointed   out  in   the 
sponsors  letter  which  follows: 


"U.S.  SENATE 

CoMMrmr  on  AppaoraiAXioMS. 
Waahinffton,  DC.  September  29. 1969. 

"Hon     J    W.   FULBWOHT, 

Chairman.  Foreign  «/'-tf"i^°^"'*";:f^y4' 
Senate.     New     Senate    Office     BuiMtng, 

"DE^'m%"A«MAN:  on  July  7.  1969,  the 
fou^ofurTntroduced  Senate  Joint  I^^-lutlo- 
131  Which  authorizes  and  requests  the  Presi- 
dent^ issue  a  proclamation  of  welcome  to 
^11  Olvmolc  delegations  throughout  the  world 
a  k?nnhim  to  participate  In  the  1976  Ol,^- 
plc  games.  If  the  games  a^e  held  In  L^s 
Aneeles  and  Denver,  and  to  pledge  that  the 
Unftid  States  will  provide  -PPr-pn.ieer.try^ 
procedures  assuring  convenient  arrivals  and 

''"^^'e'" 'international  Olympic  Committee 
will  be  meeting  in  Dubrovniit,  Yugoslavia  in 
OcLber  to  discuss,  among  other  matters,  the 
Juestlon  of  site  selection  of  the  IQ^f  °Sn 
games,  and  the  final  decision  on  ft*  "ejection 
will  be  made  at  the  IOC's  Amsterdam  Hoi- 
rand  meeting  In  May  of  1970.  Both  Los  An- 
geles and  Denver  have  set  up  organizing  com- 
nattee"  to  'seir  each  city  and  Us  unique 
^nd  special  atUactlons  as  the  hest  sites  ^or 
the  Slimmer  and  winter  games  In  1976.  Be- 
cause 1976  is  the  American  bicentennial,  It 
would  be  particularly  appropriate  to  have 
The  Olympic  games  held  here  In  the  United 

^"^Jn  order  to  assist  both  Denver  and  has 
Aneeles  In  presenting  their  case  to  the  In- 
wmatTonal'^Olymplc  Committee  we  wou^d 
It  this  time  like  to  urge  you  to  schedule 
hearings  as  early  as  possible  on  Senate  Joint 
Resoluaon  131,  so  that  these  cities,  as  well  as 
"he  U  S  Olympic  Committee,  will  be  able  to 
ootnt  to  this  joint  resolution  and  the  sub- 
reouent  Presidential  proclamation  and  pledge 
as^add  tlonal  evidence  of  the  United  States 
mtentlons  to  make  these  many  Olympic  dele- 
eSs  welcome  and  to  make  their  entry  into 
this  counuy  as  convenient  as  possible. 
"With  best  regards, 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Gordon  Allott. 

George  Murpht. 

Peter  H.  Dominick. 

ALAN  Cranston.  " 


This  bill,  with  the  committee  amendments 
would  extend  to  apples  tho«!  provtatons  of 
the  marketing  order  law  which  n°'\»"thor- 
ize  paid  advertising  to  be  provided  for  in 
marketing  orders  for  cherries,  carrots,  citrus 
fruits,  onions.  Tokay  grapes,  fresh  pears, 
dates,  plums,  nectarines,  celery,  sweet  corn. 
limes,  olives,  pecans,  and  avocados. 

The  policy  of  Congress  has  generally  been 
to  extend  this  authority  to  any  commodity 
for  which  such  action  is  generally  supported. 
The  committee  ^as  received  no  objections  to 
its  extension  to  apples.  The  bill,  with  the 
committee  amendments.  Is  identical  in  effect 
to  section  805(b)  of  S.  3590,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  July  20.  1968. 

The  committee  amendments  strike  out  a 
provision  for  above-parity  regulation  and 
correct  the  citation  ol  the  act  being  amended 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  asked 
on  March  11  lor  a  report  on  the  bill,  but  has 
not  yet  reported. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  section  8c(6)ai  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  re- 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
and  subsequent  legislation,  so  as  to  per- 
mit marketing  orders  applicable  to  ap- 
ples to  provide  for  paid  advertising." 


PAID  ADVERTISING  UNDER   APPLE 
MARKETING  ORDERS 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU   (S.  1456)    to  amend  sections  2(3) 
and  8c(6)(I)   of  the  Agricintur^  Mar- 
keting    Agreement    Act     of     IfJ;    f 
amended,  so  as  to  permit  marketing  or- 
ders appUcable  to  apples  to  provide  for 
paid   advertising,  which   had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  section 
B^Ul)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
fcl  is  reenacted  and  amended  ^F  the  Ag- 
rlcultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  oiJ^H 
and  subsequent  legislation  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  -or  avocados"  and  Inserung  In 
lieu  thereof  "avocados  or  apples 


The  amendn-ent  was  agreed  to. 
The  bLU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  lead  the  third  time. 

*"m?\iANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Prin^d  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-524) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


TRANSFER    OP    PEANUT    ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 

The  bill  (H.R.  14030)  to  amend  section 
358aia)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  extend  the 
authority  to  transfer  peanut  acreage  al- 
lotments was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  ,  ,     ^  ^      , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  nave  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  tlie  report 
•  No.  91-525),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

This  bUl  would  extend  to  the  1970  crop 
the  exisUng  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  permit  transfer  of  peanut 
acreage  allotments  within  a  coxmty  where 
that  wUl  not  Impair  the  effecUve  operation 
of  the  peanut  marketing  quota  or  price-sup- 
port program.  ,  .     ■     i 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture stating  that  It  has  no  obJecUon  to  a  1- 
year  extension,  and  that  Its  enactment  will 
not  require  additional  funds.  Is  attached. 
"Department  of  AoRictn-roRi:. 

OmCE  OF  the  SBCRrTAST. 

Washington,  August  14,  1969. 

"Hon.  W.  R  POACE. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  AgrKUlture. 

House  of  Representatives. 

"DEAR  MR.  chairman:  This  is  in  reply  to 
vour  request  of  March  21,  for  »  "PO'-t  °^ 
H  R  9246  a  bill  to  amend  section  358a  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  as 
amended,  to  make  permanent  the  authority 
to  transfer  peanut  aUotinenta  by  sale,  lease. 

or  by  owner.  .  ,.„„.- 

"■we  do  not  favor  the  bill  as  proposed  since 
It  would  make  the  transfer  authority  perma- 
nent. However,  we  would  favor  a  t^"  to  pro- 
vide a  1-year  extension  through  the  1970 
crop  year.  This  would  make  the  transfer  au- 
thority expire  for  peanuts  the  same  year  as 
for  upland  cotton. 

•A  1-year  extension  would  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  evaluate  the  overall  effecUve- 
ZsB  and  deslrabUlty  of  the  t^*"  »"^"- 
Ity  for  all  aUotment  crops.  We  anticipate 
that  our  recommendation  on  the  allotment 
transfer   Issue  wlU  be  made  a  part  of  tne 
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Department's  overall  farm  program  lor  con- 
sideration by  the  CXxigress. 

"Enactment  of  a  bill  to  provide  a  l-year  ex- 
tension wotild  not  require  additional  funds. 
"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pre-entatlon  of 
this  report  from  tbe  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
inliiUtratlon's  piogram. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"J.  Phu.  Campiih  t . 

"Acting  Srrrrfnr;/ 


ENDANGERED  PISH  AND  WILDLIFE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  11363)  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  endanKered  species  of  rt.sh  or  wild- 
life into  the  United  States;  to  prevent 
the  interstate  shipment  of  reptiles,  am- 
phibians, and  other  wildlife  taken  con- 
trary to  State  law:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"any",  strike  out  "part  or  products  or 
egg"  and  insert  "part,  products,  egg.  or 
offspring  thereof,  or  the  dead  body  or 
parts";  in  line  10,  after  the  word  "who- 
ever", strike  out  "imports,  in  violation 
of  sectlona  2  through  5  of  this  Act,"  and 
insert  "imports";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  14.  strike  out  "such  sections."  and 
Insert  "section  3  of  this  Act, ';  on  page  3, 
line  6.  after  the  word  "commercial",  in- 
sert 'or  sporting":  in  line  7,  after  the 
word  "or  *,  where  it  appears  the  third 
time,  strike  out  "manmade"  and  insert 
"man-made";  on  page  4,  line  23.  after  the 
word  violates".  sCrike  out  "the  provi- 
sions '  and  insert  "any  provision";  in 
line  24,  after  the  word  "of",  .strike  out 
■.sections  2  and  3"  and  insert  "section 
2  or  3  •;  in  line  25.  after  the  word  "there- 
under." insert  "or  any  regulation  i.ssued 
under  subsection  id'  of  this  section, 
other  than  a  violation  the  penalty  tor 
vvriich  is  prescribed  by  .subsection  'b'  of 
this  section":  in  lane  5.  after  the  word 
•person"  strike  out  "shall  be"  and  insert 
"is";  in  line  6,  after  the  word  "hearing", 
.strike  out  "on  such  eliarge",  and  insert 
"with  respect  to  such  violation. '■  in  line 
10.  after  the  word  "this",  strike  out  "sec- 
tion" and  insert  "paiagraph";  in  line  15. 
after  the  word  "action.",  insert: 

In  hearing  such  iiction.  the  lonn  -.h.ill 
hiive  authority  to  review  the  violutiLiii  :in(i 
the  iis8e»sment  ol   the  cvill  pennUy  de  novo 

1 2)  Any  employee  authorized  pursuant  to 
subsection  (C)  of  this  .section  to  enlorce  the 
provisions  of  sections  2  and  3  ot  this  .^ct.  und 
any  regulations  or  permits  issued  pursuant 
thereto  or  pursuant  to  .subsection  lU)  of  this 
section,  shall  have  ivuthority.  In  .idUltton  to 
any  other  authority  provided  by  law  relating 
to  search  and  seizure,  to  txecute  any  war- 
rant to  search  tor  anri  svi/.e  any  (ish  or  wild- 
life or  property  or  items  taken,  used,  or  pos- 
sessed in  connection  with  any  viulaiion  of 
,niy  such  .section,  regulation,  or  permit  with 
respect  to  which  a  cUil  penalty  may  be  as- 
sessed pursuant  to  paragraph  ill  oi  ihis  sub- 
section. Such  fish,  wlldllle.  properi\,  or  item 
HO  seized  shall  be  held  by  .my  employee 
autlion^ed  by  the  Seicrelary  ir  the  Secretary 
ol  the  Treasury  pending  disposition  of 
proceedings  by  the  Secretary  Involving  the 
assessment  of  a  civil  penalty  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection;  except  that 
the  Secretary  may.  tn  Ueu  of  holding  such 
ttsh.  wildlife,  property',  or  Item,  permit  such 
person  to  post  a  bond  or  other  surety  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary.  Upon  the  assessment 
of  .1  cull  penalty  pursuant  to  paragraph  il) 
'>t   'his  subsection   for  anv  nonwillful  viola- 


tion of  any  such  section,  regulation,  or  per- 
mit, such  fish,  wildlife,  property,  or  Item  so 
seized  may  be  proceeded  against  In  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  and  forfeited  to 
the  Secretary  for  disposition  by  him  In  such 
manner  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  owner 
or  consignee  of  any  such  fish,  wildlife,  prop- 
erty, or  Item  so  seized  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable following  such  seizure,  be  notified  of 
that  fact  In  accordance  with  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Whenever  any  flsh  or  wildlife 
or  property  or  Item  Is  seized  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  move  to  dis- 
pose of  the  civil  penalty  proceedings  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  ( 1 1  of  this  subsection  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  If.  with  respect  to 
any  such  tlsh.  wildlife  property,  or  Item  so 
seized  no  action  is  commenced  in  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  to  obtain  the  for- 
feiture of  such  fish,  wildlife,  property,  or  Item 
within  thirty  days  following  the  disposition 
of  proceedings  involving  the  a.s.ses«ment  of  a 
civil  penalty,  such  fish,  wildlife,  property, 
or  Hem  shall  be  Immediately  returned  to  the 
owner  ijr  the  consignee  m  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

On  page  7.  line  8.  after  the  word  "vio- 
lates'.  strike  out  "the  provisions"  and 
in.sert  "any  provision";  in  line  9.  after  the 
word  of"  strike  out  "sections  2  and  3" 
and  insert  "section  2  or  3";  in  line  10. 
after  the  word  thereunder",  insert  "or 
any  regulation  i.ssued  under  subsection 
id>  of  this  section";  after  line  13,  insert: 

ici  T  lie  provisions  of  sections  2  and  3  of 
this  Act  and  any  regulations  or  permits  Is- 
sued thereto  or  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section  shall  be  enforced  by  either 
the  .Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, or  both  such  Secretaries.  Either  Secre- 
tary may  utilize,  by  agreement,  the  person- 
nel, services  and  facilities  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  or  any  State  agency.  Any  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  authorized 
by  tlie  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury'  may,  without  a  warrant,  arrest  any 
person  who  such  employee  has  probable 
cause  to  believe  Is  wUlfuly  violating.  In  his 
presence  or  view,  any  such  section,  or  any 
reRulaiion  or  permit  issued  thereunder,  the 
penally  lor  which  Is  provided  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  and  may  execute  a 
warrant  or  other  process  Issued  by  an  officer 
or  court  of  competent  jurlRdlction  to  en- 
torce  the  provisions  ot  such  sections,  regula- 
tions or  permits  An  employee  who  has  made 
an  arrest  ot  .i  person  in  connection  with  any 
such  willful  violation  may  search  such  per- 
son at  the  lime  of  his  arrest  and  seize  any 
fish  or  wildlife  or  property  or  Items  taken, 
used,  or  possessed  in  connection  with  any 
.'^uch  violation,  or  any  such  employee  shall 
have  auttiority.  In  addition  to  any  other  au- 
thority provided  by  law  relating  to  search 
and  sei/.ure.  to  execute  any  warrant  to  search 
for  and  seize  any  such  hsh,  wildlife,  property, 
or  item  so  taken,  used,  or  pos.sessed.  Any 
fish  or  Wlldllle  or  property  or  item  seized 
shall  lie  held  by  any  employee  authorized 
liy  the  .Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  by  a  United  States  marshal 
pending  disposition  of  the  case  by  the  court, 
commissioner,  or  magistrate,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may.  In  lieu  thereiit.  permit  such 
pfrs<jn  to  post  a  bond  or  other  surety  satis- 
factory to  him  Upon  conviction,  any  ill 
fish  or  wildlife  seized  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
Secretary  for  disposal  by  him  In  such  man- 
ner as  he  deems  appropriate,  and  (2)  any 
other  property  or  items  seized  may.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  commissioner,  or 
magistrate,  be  forfeited  to  the  United  Statee 
or  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  owner  or  con- 
signee of  any  such  fish,  wlldllle,  property,  or 
Item  so  seized,  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable 
following  such  seizure,  be  notified  of  that 
fact    in   accordance   with   regulations  estab- 


lished by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  If  no  conviction  results  from 
any  such  alleged  violation,  such  flsh.  wild- 
life, property  or  Item  so  seized  In  connection 
therewith  shall  be  Immediately  returned  to 
the  owner  or  consignee  In  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
unless  the  Secretary,  within  thirty  days  fol- 
lowing the  nnal  disposition  of  the  case  in- 
volving such  violation  commences  proceed- 
ings under  .--ubsectlon  ta>  of  U\ls  section 

On  page  9,  at  the  beginnintj  of  line  12 
strike  out  "lo"  and  insert  "idi  ';  at  the 
beginning  of  line  23.  insert  "except  that 
the  Secretary,  under  such  terms  and 
( ondifions  as  he  may  prescribe,  may  per- 
mit importation  at  nondesignated  ports 
for  movement  to  designated  ports  of  «i- 
try.";  on  paee  10,  line  2.  after  the  word 
provide,"  in -en  "other";  after  line  4. 
>liike  out: 

Id  I  The  provisions  of  section  2  through  .t 
of  this  Act  and  the  regulations  Issued  there- 
under shall  be  enforced  by  either  the  Secre- 
U\ry  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  both 
such  Secretaries  Either  Secretary  may  utilize 
by  agreement  the  personnel,  services,  and  fa- 
cllitlea  of  any  other  Federal  agency  or  any 
State  agency.  Any  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  or  the  Department  ol 
the  Treasury  authorized  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may.  without  a 
warrant,  arrest  any  person  who.  within  the 
employee  8  presence  or  view,  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  or  per- 
mit Issued  thereunder,  and  may  execute  a 
warrant  or  other  process  Issued  by  an  officer 
or  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  An  em- 
ployee who  has  made  an  arrest  under  this 
Act  may  search  the  person  arrested  at  the 
time  of  the  arrest  and  seize  any  flsh  or  wild- 
life or  property  or  Items  taken,  used,  or  pos- 
sessed In  violation  of  this  Act  or  any  regula- 
tion or  permit  Issued  thereunder.  Any  fish 
or  wildlife  or  property  or  Item  seized  shall 
be  held  by  the  employee  or  by  a  United 
States  marshal  pending  disposition  of  the 
case  by  the  court,  commissioner,  or  magis- 
trate, except  that  the  Secretary  may,  in  lieu 
thereof,  permit  such  person  to  poet  a  bond  or 
other  surety  satisfactory  to  him.  Upon  con- 
viction, any  fish  or  wildlife  seized  shall  be 
torfelted  to  the  Secretary  for  disposal  by  him 
.^ny  other  property  or  Items  seized  may.  in 
the  discretion  ol  the  court,  commissioner,  or 
magistrate,  be  torfelted  to  tlie  I'nl'ed  States 
or  otherwise  di.sposed  of. 

On  paue  11.  line  10.  after  Sec.  5.  ".  in- 
sert "'8'  ":  at  the  be'-'inning  of  line  11. 
strike  out  "  through  4'  and  insert  "and 
3":  in  line  15.  alter  the  word  "prevent." 
strike  out  "such"  and  insert  '"any";  on 
pa«e  12.  after  line  8.  insert: 

ibl  To  assure  the  worldwide  conservation 
ot  endangered  species  and  to  prevent  com- 
petitive harm  to  affected  United  States  In- 
dustries, the  Secretary,  through  the  Secre- 
tary oi  state,  shall  seek  the  convening  ol  an 
International  ministerial  meeting  on  flsh  and 
wlldllle  prior  to  June  30.  1971.  and  Included 
in  the  business  of  that  meeting  shall  be  the 
signing  ol  a  binding  international  conven- 
tion on  the  conservation  of  endangered 
species 

ICI  There  .ire  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  ij'200.000.  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  subsection  ibi  of  this  section,  such  sums 
to  remain  available  until  expanded. 

On  page  13,  after  line  11.  insert: 

(Ci  Nothing  in  this  Act.  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act,  shall  be  construed 
as  superseding  or  limiting  in  any  manner  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  the  Tariff  .Act  of 
1930.  as  amended.  Including,  without  limita- 
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tlon.  s«:Uon  627  of  wOd  Act  (19  U.S^C  1537) 
relaUnK  to  the  Importation  of  wUdUfe  taken, 
"m^  poL«-«^  ^exported  to  the  United 
Statee  in  violation  of  the  laws  or  regulations 
of  a  foreign  country. 


Inllne20.  alter"SEC.  7.".  Insert* '(a)  '; 
on  page  14,  line  2.  after  the  word  "car- 
ries "  strike  out  "or",  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "transports,"  insert  "or 
ships,  by  any  means  whatever.";  in  line 
6    after  the  word  "wildUfe'.  strike  out 
"taken   transported,  or  sold";  in  line  9, 
after  the  word  "carries,"  strike  out  "or"  ; 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "trans- 
ports," insert  "or  ships,  by  any  means 
whatever.";   in  line   13.  after  the  word 
"wUdlife",  strike  out  "taken"  and  insert 
"taken.  traJisported,  or  sold";  in  line  15, 
after   the  word   "country;",   strike   out 
"and"  and  insert  "or";  in  line  18.  after 
the  word  "wUdllfe".  strike  out  "taken 
and  insert  "taken,  transported,  or  sold  ; 
in  line  23.  after  the  word  "wildlife",  strike 
out  "taken"   and  insert  "taken,  trans- 
ported, or  sold";  on  page  15.  line  8.  after 
"(A)",   strike   out   "taken"    and   insert 
"taken  transported,  or  sold";  in  line  13. 
after  "(B) ".  strike  out  "taken"  and  insert 
"taken,  transported,  or  sold"';  in  line  21. 
after  the  word  '"Migratory",  strike  out 
■Bird"    and    insert    "Birds    and   Game 
Mammals';  on  page  16,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  3,  strike  out "  *  (c)  Any  person  who 
knowingly  or  has  reason  to  know  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of"  and  insert  "  '(c)  (1)  Any  person 
who  knowingly  violates,  or  who,  ^^  tiie 
exercise  of  due  care,  should  know  that 
he  Is  violating,  any  provision  of  subsec- 
tin  (a)  or  (b)  of";  at  the  beginmng  of 
line  11,  strike  out  "shall  be"  and  Insert 
•is'-  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"hearing",  strike  out  "on  such  charge, 
and  insert  "with  respect  to  such  viola- 
tion""  In  line  14.  after  the  word    this  , 
strike' out  "section"  and  insert  "para- 
graph": in  line  19.  after  the  word  "ac- 
tion.", insert: 

In   hearing  such   action,  the  court  nhail 
have  authority  to  review  the  vloUtlon  and 
the  assessment  of  the  clvU  penalty  de  novo. 
(2)   Any  employee  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  any  officer  of  the  customs,  shall  have 
authority  to  execute  any  warrant  to  search 
lor  and  seize  any  wildlife,  product,  property, 
or  item  used  or  possessed  In  violation  of  this 
section  with   respect   to  which  a  civil  pen- 
alty may  be  assessed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)   of  this  subsection.  Such  wildlife,  prod- 
uct, property,  or  item  so  seized  shall  be  held 
by  such  employee  pending  disposition  ol  pro- 
ceedings by  the  Secretary  involving  the  as- 
sessment of  a  civil  penalty  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection;  except  that  the 
Secretary  may.  In  Ueu  of  holding  such  wild- 
life   product,  property,  or  Item,  permit  such 
person  to  post  a  bond  or  other  surety  satis- 
factory  to   the   Secretary.   Upon   the   assess- 
ment of   a  civil   penalty   pursuant  to  para- 
graph   (1)    of  this  subsection  for  any  non- 
willful violation  of  this  section,  such  wild- 
Ute,  product,  property,  or  Item  so  seized  may 
be  proceeded  against  in  any  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction  and  forfeited  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  disposition  by  him  in  such  manner 
as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  owner  or  con- 
signee of  any  such  wUdllle,   product,  prop- 
erly, or  Item  so  seized  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable following  such  seizure,  be  notified  of 
that  fact  In  accordance  with  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Whenever  any  wildlife,  prod- 
tict    propertv,  or  Item  is  seized  pursuant  to 


thl*  «ub6ectlon,  the  Secretary  shall  more 
to  dispose  of  th«  civil  penalty  jaoceedlngs 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  tM»  »ube«tion 
as  expedlUously  aa  poBslble.  If,  with  reelect 
to  any  such  wUdllle.  product,  property,  or 
item  so  seized,  no  action  Is  commenced  in  any 
court  of  competent  JurUdlctlon  to  obtain  the 
forfeiture  of  such  wildlife,  product,  prop- 
erty or  Item  within  thirty  days  following 
the  'disposition  of  proceedings  involving  the 
assessment  of  a  civil  penalty,  such  wildlife, 
product,  propertv,  or  item  shall  be  imme- 
diately returned  to  the  owner  or  the  con- 
signee in  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary. 


On  page  18,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  8, 
strike  out  "the  provisions"  and  insert 
"any  provision";  after  line  10,  strike  out: 

"(c)  Any  wildlife  or  products  thereof 
seized  In  connection  with  any  violation  of 
this  section  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  disposed  of  by  him  In  such  man- 
ner as  he  deems  appropriate. 

And.  in  Ueu  thereof,  insert: 

"(e)     Any    wUdlUe    or    products    thereof 
seized  in  connection  with  any  knowing  and 
willful  violation  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  which  a  penalty  may  be  Imposed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)   shall,  upon  conviction  of 
such  violation,  be  forfeited  to  the  Secretary 
to  be  disposed  of  by  him  In  such  manner  as 
he  deems  apj»oprlate.  Any  other  property  or 
item  so  seized  may  upon  conviction.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  The 
owner    or    consignee   of    any    such    wUdlUe, 
product,  property,  or  Item  so  seized  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  following  such   seizure, 
be  notified  of  that  fact  In  accordance  with 
reguUtlons  estobUshed  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  If  no  convic- 
tion results  from  any  such  alleged  violation, 
such  wildlife,  product,  property  or  item  so 
seized  In  connection  therewith  shall  be  im- 
mediately returned  to  the  owner  or  consignee 
in  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary,  unless  the  Secretary,  within 
thirty  days  foUowlng  the  final  disposition  of 
the  case  involving  such  violation.  ctMnmences 
proceedings    under    subsection    (c)    of    this 
section.". 


On  page  19,  line  16.  after  the  word 
"any",  strike  out  "part  or  egg",  and  in- 
sert "part.  egg.  or  offspring  thereof,  or 
the  dead  body  or  parts";  at  the  top  of 
page  20.  Insert: 

(b)  Section  3054  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••§  3054.  Officers'    powers    Involving    animals 
and  birds. 
"Any  employee  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enforce  sections  42, 
43    and  44  of  this  titic,  and  any  officer  of 
the   customs,   may   arrest   any   person   who 
violates  section  42  or  44,  or  who  such  em- 
ployee or  officer  of  the  customs  has  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  Is  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violating  section  43,  in  his  presence  or 
view   and  may  execute  any  warrant  or  other 
process  issued  by  an  officer  or  canrt  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  said  sections.".  „   ,*  j 

(c)   Section  3112  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••§  3112.  Search  warrants  far  seizure  of  ani- 
mals, birds,  or  eggs 
"Any  employee  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enforce  sections  42,  43.  and 
44  of  this  title,  and  any  officer  of  the  customs, 
shall  have  authority  to  execute  any  warrant 
to  search  for  and  seize  any  wildlife,  product, 
property,  or  item  used  or  possessed  In  con- 
nection with  a  violation  of  section  42  or  44, 
or  in  connection  with  a  knowing  and  wUl- 
ful   violation   of   section   43,    and   any   such 
wildlife,  product,  property,  or  Item  so  seized 


BhaU  be  held  by  him  or  by  the  United  States 
marshal  pending  disposition  thereof  by  the 
court.". 

On  page  21,  after  line  2.  strike  out: 
Sk.  8.   SecUoii  3064   of   tiU«   18.   United 
States  Code,  U  amended  by  inserting  "42," 
after   'to  enforce  scctionB"  and  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "43". 

Sec  9.  Section  3112  of  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code.  1«  amended  by  inserting  '^a," 
after  "to  enforce  sections"  and  by  Inserting 
a  comma  after  "43'". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  9,  after  "Sec'. 
strike  out  "10."  and  Insert  "8.  <ar;  in 
line  20,  after  the  word  "would  strike  out 
"lead  to  the"  and  insert  "create  a  signifi- 
cant"; in  line  21,  after  the  word  "con- 
tents," strike  out  "and  affect  the  ability 
to  Insure  the  package  and  its  contents,  ; 
on  page  22,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3 
change  the  section  number  from  ii-  to 
"9.";  after  line  5,  strike  out: 

•SBC  2  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  deliver  or  receive  for  transpor- 
tation, or  to  transport,  by  any  means  what- 
soever, in  interstate  or  foreign  commer«  any 
black  bass  or  other  fish.  If  <  1 )   such  dellveo 
or  transportation  Is  conumry  to  the  law  of 
me  Stat^  territory,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  foreign  countir  from  which 
s^h  black  bkss  or  other  fish   Is  ^o^nd   °r 
transported,  or  Is  contrary  to  other  "PPl'^^'^ 
law   or  (2)  such  black  bass  or  other  flsh  has 
beln  eitlher  caught,  kUled,  taken   sold    pur- 
chased,   possessed,    or    transported,    at    any 
tfi^onW^to  the  law  of  tiie  State,  t^r- 
ritor^'  or  the  Disti-lct  of  Columbia,  or  foreign 
cSry,  m  Which  it  was  caught,  killed,  taken, 
sold.  pLchased,  or  possessed,  °r  from  which 
it  was  transported,  or  contrary  to  other  ap- 
pU^ble    lawfand    no    person    ^b^^    f  °^ 
Ingiy  purchase  or  receive  any  such  black  ba&s 
or  other  fish  which  has  been  transported  In 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act^  nor 
shaU  any  person  receiving  any  shipment  of 
black  biis  or  oUier  fish  transported  In  inter- 
state or   foreign  commerce   make  any   fa^e 
record  or  render  a  false  account  of  the  con- 
tents of  such  shipment.  For  the  purpose  o 
this  section,  the  provisions  of  section  10  of 
tTtle   18,  united  States  Code,  shall   apply  to 
the  term    interstate  or  foreign  commerce  . 


And  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

•SEC.    2.    It    shaU    be    unlawful    for    any 

'^'^'?~to  deliver  or  receive  for  transporta- 
tion, or  to  transport,  by  any  means  whatso- 
ever in  interest  or  foreign  commerce,  an\ 
black  bass  or  other  fish,  if  such  person  knows 
or  in  the  exercise  ol  due  care  should  know 
that  (A)  such  delivery  or  transportation  is 
conu-ary  to  the  law  of  the  State  or  any  for- 
eCm  country  from  which  such  black  bass  or 
other  fish  is  found  or  transported,  or  is  con- 
trary to  other  applicable  law,  or  (B)  such 
black  bass  or  other  fish  has  been  either 
caught,  killed,  taken,  sold,  purchased,  pos- 
ses^, or  transported,  at  any  time,  contrar> 
to  the  law  of  the  State  or  foreign  country,  in 
which  It  was  caught,  killed,  taken  sold  p^- 
chased.  or  possessed,  or  from  which  t  was 
transported,  or  contrary  to  other  applicable 

''^*(2)  to  purchase  or  receive  any  such  black 
bass  or  other  fish.  If  such  person  knows,  cr 
in  the  exercise  of  due  care  should  know 
that  such  bass  or  fish  has  been  transported 
In  violation  cf  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

••(3)  receiving  any  shipment  cf  black  bass 
or  other  fish  transported  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  to  make  any  false  record  or 
render  a  false  account  of  the  contents  of 
such  shipment,  if  such  person  knows,  or  In 
the  exercise  of  due  care  should  know,  that 
such  record  or  account  Is  false.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  P''o^"'s'°P^''^"''' 
Uon  10  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  shall 
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apply   to    th«    term    'Interstate    or    {oreign 
commerce'. 

On  page  24,  alter  line  18,  Insert: 
(d)  Tbe  first  section  of  the  Black  Bass 
Act  (40  Stat.  840),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
851).  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
iind  the  following:  "and  the  term  'State' 
means  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
America  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  25.  change 
the  section  number  from  "12."  to  "10."; 
on  page  25,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
change  the  section  number  from  "13"  t« 
"11.";  at  the  beginning  of  line  6.  change 
the  section  number  from  "14."  to  "12."; 
on  page  26,  line  9,  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  "1969.*"  and  insert  "1969'."; 
and,  after  line  14,  insert: 

(f)  The  provisions  of  sections  4  Hnd  5 
of  the  Act  of  October  15.  1966  (80  Stat  929: 
16  U.S.C.  668dd-668ee ) .  as  amended,  shall 
hereinafter  be  cited  as  the  ■National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  Administration  Act  of 
1966". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record -an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
91-526) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  pitrpoee  of  H  R.  11363  Is  threefold 
First,  In  order  to  assist  on  an  International 
level  In  the  preservation  of  species  threatened 
with  extinction,  this  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop  a  list 
of  species  or  subspecies  of  wild  mammals, 
fish,  wild  blrdsu  amphibians,  reptiles,  mol- 
luslcs.  or  crustaceans  which  are  threatened 
with  worldwide  extinction,  and  it  would  pro- 
hibit the  Importation  Into  the  United  States 
oi  any  such  species  or  subspecies  or  any  part, 
product,  or  egg  thereof.  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  limited  eocceptlon  to  this  prohibition, 
however,  to  permit  the  importation  of  en- 
dangered species  or  subspecies  for  zoological, 
educational,  scientific,  or  propagation  pur- 
poses under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 
In  addition,  the  bill  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  seek  the  convening  of  an  Interna- 
tional ministerial  meeting  prior  to  June  30, 
1971,  for  the  purpose  of  signing  a  binding 
international  convention  on  the  conservation 
of   endangered  species. 

Second,  in  order  to  assist  the  .States  in 
protecting  domestically  endangered  species 
of  reptiles,  amphibians.  moUuslts  and  crus- 
taceans, this  bill  would  amend  existing  laws 
to  make  unlawful  throughout  the  United 
States  the  oale  or  purchase  ol  any  reptile, 
amphibian,  inollusk.  or  crustacean,  or  any 
part  or  egg  t  hereof,  by  any  person  who  knows, 
or  In  the  exercise  of  due  care  .should  know, 
that  such  reptile.  aniphii.iian.  mollusk  or 
crustacean  was  taken  in  any  manner  in  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  ur  regulations  of  a  State 
or  foreign  country.  These  provisions  will  sup- 
plement existing  statutes  which  currently 
prevent  the  interstate  sale  or  purchase  of 
Stale  or  foreign  governinem  protected  fish, 
mamnials.  and  birds. 

Third,  in  order  to  further  .i&sist  in  the  pro- 
tection of  domestically  endangered  species 
ol  fish,  wildlife,  reptiles,  or  amphibians,  this 
bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  privately  owned  lands. 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  area  admln- 
Lstered  by  him,  for  the  purpose  of  conserv- 
ing,   protecting,    restoring,    or    propagating 


such  species.  The  bill  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  up  to  tl  million  per  year 
for  fiscal  years  1970,  1971.  and  1973  for  thla 
purpose.  In  addition.  It  would  raise  the  lim- 
itation on  the  total  amount  of  money  which 
may  be  spent  on  any  area  maintained  for 
the  conservation,  protection,  restoration  or 
propagation  of  endangered  species  of  native 
fish  and  wildlife,  including  migratory  birds, 
from  $750,000  to  $2,500,000. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  H.R.  11363,  the  endangered 
species  legislation,  to  the  Senate.  I  urge 
favorable  action  on  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant pieces  of  conservation  legisla- 
tion which  we  shall  consider  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

During  recent  years  mankind  has  been 
exterminating  species  of  fish  and  wild- 
life at  a  rapidly  accelerating  rate.  From 
the  time  of  Christ  to  al)out  A.D.  1800. 
it  has  been  estimated  that  roughly  one 
form  of  mammal  was  exterminated  every 
55  years.  Since  1600  more  than  125  spe- 
cies of  birds  and  mammals  have  become 
extinct,  as  have  nearly  100  subspecies; 
that  is,  geographical  races  or  varieties. 
Today  it  is  estimated  that  one  or  two  spe- 
cies of  birds  and  mammals  disappear  each 
year.  The  International  Union  for  the 
Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Re- 
sources presently  lists  approximately  275 
species  of  mammals  and  300  birds  as  rare 
and  endangered.  Eighty-nine  different 
species  of  fish  and  wildlife  have  been 
identified  as  endangered  within  the 
United  States  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

There  are  three  basic  reasons  for  this 
accelerating  rate  of  extermination  of 
many  of  our  planet's  unique  forms  of 
life:  the  destruction  of  habitat  in  which 
the  species  can  live  and  propagate  by 
man's  seemingly  insatiable  demand  for 
land;  the  ix>llutlon  of  air  and  water 
which  has  proven  particularly  lethal  to 
various  species  of  fish ;  and  the  indiscrim- 
inate killing  and  capture  of  fish  and  wild- 
life for  commercial  or  sporting  purposes. 
This  bill,  by  restricting  both  interna- 
tional and  domestic  trade  in  endangered 
species  of  fish  and  wildlife,  will  obviously 
have  its  greatest  impact  in  protecting 
those  species  which  are  threatened  be- 
cause of  their  commercial  value.  Never- 
theless, since  the  bill  also  contains  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  spend  up  to  $1,000,000  per  year  during 
the  next  3  fiscal  years  for  the  acquisition 
of  inholdings,  in  areas  administered  by 
him,  for  the  conservation  of  species 
threatened  with  extinction,  and  since  it 
raises  the  cumulative  total  which  may 
be  spent  on  any  area  maintained  for  the 
conservation,  protection,  restoration,  or 
propagation  of  endangered  species  from 
$750,000  to  $2,500,000.  it  will  help  to  pre- 
serve suitable  habitat  for  many  domes- 
tically endangered  species  which  may 
have  little  commercial  importance.  In 
addition,  the  mere  listing  of  a  species  as 
•endangered"  may  provide  considerable 
stimulus  for  governments  or  private 
groups  to  take  more  vigorous  action  to 
protect  any  species  whose  continued  ex- 
istence is  in  jeopardy. 

Occasionally,  a  skeptic  will  question 
the  importance  of  preserving  a  particular 
species  of  life  when  the  world  is  still  so 
rich  in  a  variety  of  different  life  forma. 
This  skepticism  can  be  answered  on  two 


levels.  Prom  a  pragmatic  point  of  view, 
the  protection  of  an  endangered  species 
of  wildlife  with  some  conunerclal  value 
may  permit  the  regeneration  of  that 
SH^ecies  to  a  level  where  controlled  ex- 
ploitation of  that  species  can  be  resumed 
In  such  a  case,  businessmen  may  profit 
from  the  trading  and  marketing  of  that 
species  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years, 
where  otherwise  it  would  have  been  com- 
pletely eliminated  from  commercial 
channels  in  a  very  brief  span  of  time 
Potentially  more  important,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  with  each  species  we«elimi- 
nate.  we  reduce  the  pool  of  germ-f>lasni 
available  for  use  by  man  in  future  years 
Since  eacli  living  species  and  subspecies 
has  developed  in  a  unique  way  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  difSculty  of  living  in  the 
world's  environment,  as  a  species  is  lost 
its  distinctive  gene  material,  which  may 
subsequently  prove  invaluable  to  man- 
kind in  improving  domestic  animals  or 
increasing  resistance  to  disease  or  en- 
virorunental  contaminants,  is  also  irre- 
trievably lost. 

On  a  more  philosophical  plane,  the 
Rradual  elimination  of  different  forms  of 
life  reduces  the  richness  and  variety  of 
our  enviroimient  and  may  restrict  our 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  nat- 
ural processes.  Moreover,  In  hastening 
the  destruction  of  different  forms  of  life 
merely  because  they  cannot  compete  in 
our  common  environment  upon  man's 
terms,  mankind,  which  has  inadvertently 
arrogated  to  itself  the  determination  of 
which  species  shall  live  and  which  shall 
die.  is  assuming  an  immense  ethical  bur- 
den. Henry  Beston  has  indirectly  sug- 
gested the  magnitude  of  this  burden  in 
urging  that  man  adopt  a  new  and  wiser 
concept  of  animals.  He  has  stated : 

We  need  another  and  a  wiser  and  perhaps 
a  more  mystical  concept  of  animals.  Remote 
from  tinlversal  nature  and  living  by  com- 
plicated artifice,  man  In  civilization  surveys 
creatures  through  the  glass  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  sees  thereby  a  feather  magnified 
and  the  whole  Image  In  distortion.  We 
patronize  them  for  their  Incompleteness,  for 
their  tragic  fate  of  having  taken  form  so  far 
below  ourselves.  And  therein  we  err.  we 
greatly  err  For  the  animal  shall  not  be  meas- 
ured by  man.  In  a  world  older  and  more  com- 
plete than  ours,  they  move,  finished  and 
complete,  gifted  with  extensions  of  the  senses 
we  have  lost  or  never  attained,  living  by  voices 
we  shall  never  hear.  They  are  not  brethren, 
they  are  not  underlings,  they  are  other  na- 
tions caught  with  ours  In  the  net  ol  life  and 
time,  lellow  prisoners  of  the  splendour  and 
travail  of  the  earth. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  reflect  the 
urgency  of  increasing  protection  for 
those  species  of  fish  and  wildlife  whosf 
continued  existence  is  presently  threat- 
ened. It  will  prohibit  the  importation  in- 
to the  United  States  of  endangered  .spe- 
cies, and  it  directs  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  secure  similar  action  by  foreign  coun- 
tries. Thus,  by  gradually  dryinu  up  the 
international  market  foi'  endangered 
species,  it  should  help  tremendously  in 
reducing  the  poaching  of  any  .such  spe- 
cies in  the  country  where  it  is  found 
Similarly,  by  making  illegal  in  evei-y 
State,  the  sale  or  purchase  of  a  leptile. 
amphlLian.  mollusk,  or  crustacean,  or 
any  part  or  egg  thereof,  which  was  taken 
illegally  in  any  State — and  continuing 
present  restrictions  relating  to  fish,  bird.s. 
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and  mammals-the  incentive  for  poach- 
ing endangered  species  within  the  United 
States  should  be  markedly  reduced. 
Finally  by  authorizing  the  acquisition 
of  new  lands  for  the  conservation  and 
propagation  of  endangered  species,  the 
legislation  will  assist  in  fostermg  the 
continued  survival  of  many  domestically 
threatened  forms  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

Mr    President,   it   has   been   a   great 
pleasure   for   me    to   work    on    the   en- 
dangered species  legislation,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  tremendous  importance  as 
a  conservation  measure,  but  because  of 
the  excellent  cooperation  the  Commerce 
Committee   has  received  from  all  the 
persons  interested  in  its  enactment.  Very 
early   this   year   representatives  of   the 
Amalgamated   Meat  Cutter   &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  America  sponsored  several 
informal  meetings  at  which  conserva- 
tionists   and    industry    representatives 
ironed  out  many  of  their  differences  over 
the  legislation.  These  meetings  created  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  punxises 
of  the  bill  and  generated  a  broad  base  of 
support.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
meetings  greatly  simplified  the  commit- 
tee's task  when  it  began  to  deliberate 
over  the  actual  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

During  the  revision  of  the  bill  as  well, 
however,  the  committee  received  ex- 
tremely constructive  suggestions  on  ways 
in  which  it  could  be  improved  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Customs 
Bureau,  representatives  of  both  the  fur 
and  tarming  industries,  and  represent- 
atives of  several  conservation  groups. 
The  National  Audubon  Society  was  par- 
ticularly helpful  in  pointing  out  defi- 
ciencies and  omissions  in  the  bill  which 
was  originally  before  the  committee.  I 
certainly  hope  that  all  of  these  groups 
will  now  agree  that  the  changes  which 
the  Commerce  Committee  has  made  in 
H.R.  11363  will  substantially  improve  its 
effectiveness  and  workability. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  taking 
strong  action  to  protect  species  of  fish 
and  wildlife  which  are  threatened  with 
worldwide  extinction  is  certainly  long 
overdue.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  favor- 
ably on  H.R.  11363  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough),  who,  as  I  have  previously 
Indicated,  is  absent  on  official  business 
of  the  Senate,  has  prepared  a  statement 
relative  to  the  endangered  species  bill. 
H.R.  11363.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  SEN.^TOR  Yarborouch 
I  wish  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  H.R. 
11363.  the  endangered  species  bill.  The  bill 
represents  a  goal  toward  which  I  have 
worked  for  several  years.  I  first  introduced 
an  endangered  species  bill  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress. In  October  1968.  my  bill  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  CommlCtee  on  Commerce; 
however.  Congress  adjourned  before  the  Sen- 
ate could  take  action  on  the  bill.  In  Janu- 
ary 1969.  I  reintroduced  my  endangered  spe- 
cies bill  as  S.  335.  and  I  am  very  much  pleased 
that  the  bUl  that  Is  before  us  today  contains 
many  features  of  S.  335. 


Never  has  there  been  a  great«r  need  for 
this  type  of  legislation.  It  Is  an  alamilng  fact 
that  in  the  United  States  alone,  14  mam- 
mals. 36  birds,  6  reptUes  and  amphlblanB.  and 
22  fishes  have  been  listed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  as  "endangered"— that  Is  on 
the  verge  of  becoming  extinct.  Included  in 
the  list  are  such  familiar  species  as  the 
grizzly  bear,  the  Florida  panther,  the  South- 
ern bald  eagle,  the  whooping  crane,  and  the 
American  alligator.  When  we  consider  the 
rest  of  the  world's  wild-life,  the  picture  is 
even  more  disturbing;  the  International 
Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  and 
Natural  Resources  lists  more  than  600  en- 
dangered species,  including  the  black  rhi- 
noceros, the  mountain  gorilla,  the  aslatic 
cheetah,    the    Bengal    tiger,    and    the    snow 

'^Man  through  his  greed  for  land,  by  his 
pouutlon  of  the  air  and  water,  and  his 
^teful  and  careless  slaughter  of  wildlife 
and  fish  for  commercial  purposes,  has  di- 
rectly caused  the  disappearance  of  many  or 
these  species.  The  responsibility  is  ours,  and 
therefore,  it  Is  only  right  that  we  take  prompt 
action  to  correct  this  situation. 

The  bin  before  us  today  represents  a  dra- 
matic step  forward  In  the  area  of  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tlnEUlshed  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  and  the  members  of  his  committee 
for  their  work  on  this  Important  measure. 
Through  their  efforts,  we  have  a  bill  of  which 
we  can   all  be  proud. 

President  Kennedy  once  said:  ...  it  is 
our  task  in  our  time  and  In  our  generation, 
to  hand  down  undiminished  to  those  who 
come  alter  us.  as  was  handed  down  to  us  by 
those  who  went  before,  the  natural  wealth 
and  beauty  which  Is  ours." 

Certainly  H.R.  11363  represents  a  major 
step  toward  accomplishing  this  task  of  which 
President  Kennedy  spoke.  Therefore.  I  urge 
Senators  to  give  their  support  to  this  im- 
])ortant  bill 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bUl  to  be  read  a  third 

time.  ^  ^.  , 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed.  

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RETIREMENT  OF  MRS.  PAULINE 
MOORE,  CHIEF  CLERK  OF  DEMO- 
CRATIC POLICY  COMMITTEE;  AP- 
POINTMENT OF  MISS  MARY  ANN 
SAMES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
end  of  last  month  marked  the  retirefnent 
from  the  Senate  of  one  of  its  most  faith- 
ful and  dedicated  officials.  Mrs.  Pauline 
Moore  served  as  chief  clerk  of  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  almost  from  its 
very  beginning.  She  was  appointed  on 
January  27,  1947,  and  for  more  than  22 
years  since  has  devoted  countless  hours 
and  out-standing  efforts  to  her  tasks.  As 
an  attorney  and  dedicated  pubhc  servant, 
Pauline  Moore  contributed  immensely  to 
the  workings  of  the  Senate  and  Congress. 
She  is  a  very  fine  person.  She  wUl  be 
missed.  ,  ..  ^ 

In  Miss  Mary  Ann  Sames,  however,  the 


Democratic  policy  committee  has  a  new 
chief  clerk  who  is  extraordinarUy  weU 
qualified  to  assume  these  responsibUities. 
Miss  Sames  has  had  extensive  experience 
working  in  the  Senate.  She  served  aS  a 
professional  staff  member  of  the  Poreip 
Relations  Committee  prior  to  joming  the 
staff  of  the  Democratic  policy  committee 
in  December  of   1964.  Even  before  she 
completed  law  school.  Miss  Sames  had 
experience  as  a  secretary  on  the  Foreign 
Relatioiis  Committee  staff.  In  this  ca- 
pacity she  served  as  my  secretary  when 
I  was  a  Delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
Oeneral    Assembly.    In    all    the   years    I 
have  known  Mary  Ann,   she  has   per- 
formed ably  and  faithfully  at  aU  times.  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  her  ful- 
filling her  responsibilities  with  the  meas- 
ure of  excellence  she  has   always   ex- 
hibited. 

To  Mrs.  Moore,  we  wish  the  best  oi 
happiness  and  success  in  her  new  en- 
deavors.  It  is  my  understanding  that  she 
will  join  her  husband  in  the  practice  of 

To  Miss  Sames  we  extend  a  welcome  to 
her  new  tasks  and  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  confidence  in  the  manner  m 
which  she  will  handle  her  new  respon- 
sibilities.        ^^^^^^^^^_ 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.   The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU.     ^ 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  tne 

^°Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HIGH      PRIORITY      MATTERS      ON 

AGENDA  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 

JUDICIARY  THIS  WEEK 

Mr     MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

would  like  to  call  the  Senate's  attenUon 

to  the  action  scheduled  by  the  Senate 

Judiciary  Committee  later  this  week  on 

three  of  the  most  pressing  matters  that 

face  this  coimtry. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  agenda 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  contains  the 
legislative  proposals  dealing  with  the  dis- 
semination of  obscene  matenal  to  minors, 
as  well  as  a  proposal  to  meet  the  growmg 
problem  of  salacious  advertising.  In  ad- 
dition the  Judiciary  Committee  may 
have  on  its  agenda  for  the  next  meeting 
the  drug  bill;  a  comprehensive  proposal 
that  is  designed  to  update  the  fight 
against  this  spreading  menace  in  line 
with  our  experience. 

These  matters  are  most  critical,  ine 
legislative  solutions  sought  for  these 
problems  are  of  the  highest  priority.  And 
the  committee  may  be  assured  that  their 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  on  these 
matters  will  be  welcomed  with  expedi- 
tious handling  by  the  leadership.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  no  issues  of  more  signin- 

C&.I1CC 

It  is  also  hoped  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  at  its  next  meetmg  will 
consider  the  proposal  that  would  make 
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the  use  of  a  gun  in  committing  a  crime 
a  separate  and  distinct  offense  punish- 
able with  a  mandatory  sentence.  This  is 
the  so-called  Lesnlck  bill.  And  what  it 
.says  is  ttiat  the  growing  use  of  g\ins  by 
criminals  and  the  resultant  homicide 
'ate  in  this  cumtry  is  going  to  be  met 
vith  punishment  that  fits  these  acts  of 
vit'lenco. 

I  believe  the  contents  of  this  bill  will 
provide  a  degree  of  deterrence  tliat  does 
not  now  exist.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
proposal  will  be  favorably  considered 
durint;  tlie  Judiciary  Committee's  delib- 
erations. 

I  have  strongly  endorsed  these  efforts 
to  meet  all  of  these  problems  in  our  so- 
ciety— obscenity,  drugs,  and  gun  crime. 
I  speak  for  the  entire  Senate  in  express- 
ing the  hope  that  these  proposals  are 
written  into  the  law  books  before  the 
session  adjourns. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Prosirient.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  tliai  I  may  proceed  lor  10 
minutes. 

The'PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Nel- 
son in'ttre  cliair».  Without  objection,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  CLEMENT  F. 
HAYNBWORTII.  JR. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  lespon- 
siljiUty  of  the  Senate  imposed  by  the 
Constitution  to  advise  and  consent  to  a 
President's  nomination  is  amonsi  the 
most  vital  and  lar  reaching  witli  which 
we  are  vested. 

As  an  attorney.  I  also  Imvc  a  profes- 
sional responsibihly  to  c  arefully  consider 
the  nommalion  of  Clement  V.  Hayns- 
woi  th.  Jr. 

Like  most  of  my  colleagues  I  followed 
the  course  of  the  Judicial^  Committee  s 
hearings.  I  examined  llie  daily  reports 
listened  to  the  speculation  and  accusa- 
tions and  rebuttals  which  circulated  and 
kept  a  close  watch  on  the  sometimes 
sensational  media  coverage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. To  obtain  further  insight  I  have 
discussed  the  nomination  with  members 
of  the  committee. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  Haynsworth  nomination  with  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  known  his  views  to  me 
and  I  have  discussed  several  points  rai.sed 
in  the  cour.se  of  the  hearings  with  the 
Attorney  General. 

However,  the  best  source  of  informa- 
tion frora  which  to  leam  the  facts,  con- 
sider tha.*rTuments.  weigh  the  rcspon.ses. 
and  make  a  judgment  is  the  public 
record.  Consequently.  I  examined  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  hearings,  read  all 
the  testimony,  reviewed  the  exhibits  and 
examined  the  pertinent  cases  and  points 
of  laws  therein. 

This  review  was  conducted  as  a  Sena- 
tor and  as  a  member  of  the  bar.  I  dis- 
cussed the  nomination  with  members  of 
the  Kansas  bench  and  bar  whose  com- 
petence, judgment,  and  sensitivity  to 
matters  of  ethics  and  probity  are  highly 
regarded  by  the  legal  community  and 
the  public  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 


I  sought  advice  and  discussed  the 
Haynsworth  nomination  with  three 
sources:  The  bar  of  my  State,  the  Kamas 
judkdary.  and  the  Federal  judiciary.  I 
feK  it  not  only  my  right  but  my  duty  to 
engage  in  this  consultation. 

It  was  impossible  and  impractical  to 
consult  with  all  members  of  the  Kansas 
bar.  thus  I  sought  the  couiisel  of  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  associations'  exec- 
utive council,  as  individual  memlxjrs  of 
the  bar.  not  in  their  offlcial  capacity. 
Their  comment.s  were  solicited  upon  the 
full  record  which  they  had  before  them. 
Tlieir  opinions  were  overwhelminsly  in 
favor  of  conflnnation  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. 

I  tlien  contacted  Judge  Harold  Fatzer 
of  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court  and  asked 
him  to  contact  the  other  justices  and  the 
two  Kansas  Supreme  Court  commission- 
ers. Judge  Fatzer  reported  to  me  that 
members  of  the  supreme  court  and  the 
comiiii.s.sioners  were  unanimous  in  their 
view  tliat  Judge  Haynsworlli  should  be 
conlirmed. 

I  also  consulted  senior  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge  Arthur  J.  Stanley  who  has 
known  Judge  Haynsworth  for  years 
through  service  together  on  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States. 
Judge  Stanley  was  .stronr;  in  his  praise 
of  Haynsworth  as  a  judge  and  a  man 
of  honesty  and  integrity. 

Former  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Cb.arles  Evans  Whittaker 
was  also  most  helpful.  Ju.stice  Whittaker 
who  .served  with  crcat  distinction  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  from  1957  to  1062 
stated  that  it  would  be  a  'travesty"  if  the 
Senate  failed  to  confirm  Judge  Hayns- 
worth Justice  Whittaker  had  read  the 
complete  record  and  in  \\\s  oiJinion  there 
was  no  violation  of  law-  or  the  canons  of 
ethics 

Now  having  done  this,  of  course,  the 
cieci.'  ion  to  vote  for  or  against  confirma- 
tion is  still  mine.  The  one  point  which 
caused  me  concern  was  the  purchase  of 
Brunswick  stock.  As  the  record  .shows  the 
orif^inal  opinion  in  the  case  in  question 
was  agreed  upon  November  10.  1967.  and 
on  December  26,  1967.  a  month  before 
the  decision  was  made  public  Judge 
Haynsworth  purcha.sed  1.000  shares  of 
Brunswick  stock  for  approximately 
$16,000. 

Unquestionably,  this  was  a  mistake.  I 
am  impressed,  however,  with  the  fact 
tliat  the  Brunswick  stock  was  purchased 
not  at  Haynsworth's  request  but  at  the 
suggestion  of  Arthur  C.  McCall.  Judge 
Haynsworth's  broker.  On  page  263  of  the 
Committee  Hearings.  Mr.  McCall  states: 

I  recommended  to  him  that  he  buy  Bruns- 
wick stock.  His  was  no  isolated  c.ise.  I  had 
recommended  It  to  uny  number  of  accounts 
of  mine  who  had  bought  it. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  McCall 
had  any  knowledge  of  any  case  iiending 
Involving  Brunswick  Corp.  This  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  McCall  had  been  rec- 
ommending Brunswick  stock  to  a  nimi- 
ber  of  other  clients  "and  I  think  the 
record  will  indicate  about  45  other 
clients '  convinces  me  that  while  a  mis- 
take was  made  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  fatal  one. 

The  testimony  of  Judge  Harrison  L. 
Winter,  who  also  sat  on  the  Bnmswick 


case  is  highly  Important.  He  stated  on 
page  252  of  the  committee  hearings  in 
response  to  a  question  from  Senator 
Tydincs: 

>WeU,  that  Is  correct.  My  answer  to  the 
question,  my  answer  to  Senator  Tydlngs' 
question,  Ls  I  was  convinced  at  the  time, 
and  I  am  firmly  convinced  In  my  own  mind, 
that  this  case  was  over  on  November  10.  1967. 
True  the  opinion  had  not  been  announced. 
True  It  could  have  b«en  modified  theoreti- 
cally up  10  the  moment  It  waa  announced 
'rr^;e  It  could  h-ive  been  modified  after. it 
was  announced  theoretical ly,  and  aKso  true 
that  llie  jiartles  did  not  know  the  oulcome 
until  February  2.  But  there  was  not  any 
tjucstl  m  in  my  mind  as  to  what  the  decision 
was  that  we  had  reached,  and  that  It  was 
final,  in  adcLtlon  to  which  If  what  I  un- 
dcrsuncl.  and  believe  mc  I  know  only  from 
what  newspaper  publicly  haa  be«n  given 
the.se  liPanng.').  but  from  what  I  understand 
about  Judge  Haynsworth's  parilcipaUou  In 
Urun.swi'k,  I  think  that  you  could  make  a 
.stron:?  aigumcnl  th.4',.  there  was  not  a  sub- 
sf.tntial  pci-.unal  interest  involved,  that  it 
wa;  a  de  ininlml.s  interest  as  far  as  the  out- 
come of  this  case  Is  concerned. 

Personally,  I  have  no  problem  resolv- 
ing the  other  questions  and  argimients 
raised  by  the  opponents  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth as  they  relate  to  judicial  proceed- 
inss  in  v.hich  lie  iiarticipated.  Should 
I  then  vole  apainst  Judge  Haynsworth 
because  of  a  tcclinical  mistake  in  one 
ca.se  when  he  has  participated  in  approx- 
imately 3  000  cases  since  becoming  a  Fed- 
eral judge  in  1957,  and  because  of  other 
accusations  which  have  not  been  proved. 
Admittedly,  I  have  reviewed  the  entire 
record  as  outlined  above,  in  an  effort  to 
justify  voting  for  conlirmation. 

Tliis  I  have  done  because  of  my  strong 
fcclin",  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whoever  he  may  be.  has  a  right 
to  nominate  whoever  he  chooses  to  tlie 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  President's 
distretion  is  a  part  of  the  constitutional 
foundations  of  our  Government.  IIi;i  richl 
should  be  preserved  when  the  nominee 
is  a  man  of  honesty,  morality,  and  i)ro- 
fessional  integrity.  Tlie  appointive  pow- 
er is  the  only  power  of  the  executive 
over  the  judicial  branch  and  there  is  not 
and  should  not  be  a  iTohibition  of  nom- 
inating a  man  whose  philosophy  might 
generally  be  that  of  the  P-esident.  Tlie 
record  reveals  that  even  the  opponents 
of  Judge  Hay n.^ worth  have  not  ques- 
tioned his  morality,  integrity,  o.-  honesty. 
They  appear  to  be  "liung  up  "  on  what 
they  state  is  his  antilabor,  anticivil 
rights  record  and  his  alleged  "insensi- 
tlvity."  Those  who  have  read  the  com- 
plete record  know  this  charge  is  un- 
founded. Unfortunately,  some  who  lay 
not  Irave  read  the  record  or  attended  the 
hearings  by  their  statements  and  reports 
to  the  American  people  have  cast  a  cloud 
upon  this  nominee  and  perhaps  upon  the 
Court  itself.  The  motives  of  some  of  those 
who  have  made  the  strongest  attacks  on 
Judge  Haynsworth  liave  been  questioned. 

TTiere  are  some  who  ask  whether  all 
opposition  is  based  upon  concern  for  the 
Court  or  perhaps  some  on  allegiance 
to  special  interest  groups. 

Nonetheless,  the  issue  will  soon  be  be- 
fore tht  Senate  and  the  matter  will  be 
resolved  for  or  against  the  nominee.  Per- 
haps the  easy  choice  would  be  to  vote 
"no"  and  announce,  for  all  the  world 
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to  hear,  that  Judge  Haynsworth  though 
honest  and  a  man  of  integrity  is  '  in- 
sensitive" or  otherwise  unqualified. 
Having  said  this,  let  me  state  my  con- 

'^  "pirsr  Purchase  of  Brunswick  stock 
was  a  mistake,  but  a  technical  one.  There 
i.s  not  one  scintilla  of  evidence  of  any 
profit  due  to  the  purchase  of  the  stock 
before  the  decision  in  the  case  was  pub- 

^^""Scond.  A  reading  of  the  testimony 
and  a  summary  of  the  cases  does  not 
indicate  that  Judge  Haynsworth  s  rec- 
ord is  antilabor.  On  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears his  record  is  a  balanced  one. 

Third  He  is  not  anticivil  rights.  The 
record  clearly  indicates  this  as  does  the 
[estimony,  particularly  of  G.  W.  Foster 
jr  professor  of  law  and  associate  dean 
of  the  law  school  at  the  University  of 

Fourth  Tliere  is  no  similarity  between 
the  Haynsworth  and  Fortas  cases. 

Fifth  Judge  Haynsworth  has  fully  co- 
operated with  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  has  answered  every  question  pro- 
pounded to  him  and  furnished  all  records 
demanded  of  him. 

Sixth  The  record  clearly  indicates  that 
Judge  Clement  F.  Haynsworth  has  no 
allegiance  to  any  special  interest  group. 

Seventh  There  have  been  deliberate 
attempts  by  some  segments  of  the  media 
groundlcssly  to  discredit  Haynsworth  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public. 

CONCLUSION 

Finally  the  question  posed  is  not 
whether  i  might  have  made  a  different 
nomination,  but  whether  Judge  Hayns- 
worth possesses  the  qualifications  re- 
quired to  become  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  American  Bar  Association's  Canon 
of  Professional  Ethics  No.  1.  states  in 
part-and.  as  a  lawyer.  I  like  to  refer  to 
that: 

Judges,  not  being  wholly  free  to  defend 
themselves,  are  peculiarly  entitled  to  receive 
the  support  of  the  Bar  against  unjust  criti- 
cism and  clamor. 

Mr  President,  there  has  been  an  abun- 
dance of  unjust  criticism  and  clamor  m 
this  instance,  and  unless  there  is  some 
valid  revelation,  not  heretofore  made, 
when  the  roll  is  caUed.  I  shall  vote  "yea. 
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guaranteed  to  all  Americans  in  the  first 
of  the  10  amendments  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, which  we  affectionately  term  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Citizens  should  be  free  to  express  their 
disagreement  with  offlcial  policy,  even 
in  time  of  war.  It  may  be  dangerous  to 
permit  certain  opinions  to  be  expressed. 
It  is  more  dangerous  to  attempt  to  sup- 
press the  expression  of  such  opinions^ 
To  attempt  to  prevent  an  explosion  in 
a  boiler  by  sitting  on  the  safety  valve  is 
obviously  foolish.  It  invites  disaster.  That 
was  the  method  of  the  Czars  of  Russia 
the  Bourbons  of  France,  and  of  Adolf 
Hitler  of  Germany.  They  failed  miser- 

The  suppression  of  protest  against  ad- 
ministration policy  in  Vietnam  even 
when  the  President  feels  that  it  may 
hamper  the  execution  of  that  policy, 
must  be  accorded  the  fullest  freedom 
consistent  with  public  safety. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Klemdienst 
told  a  press  conference  that  the  violence 
anticipated  by  the  Justice  Department 
will  be  more  difficult  to  contain  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  Hogwash. 
■  The  Department  of  Justice  has  con- 
iured  up  all  sorts  of  horrifying  possibUi- 
ties  of  violence.  If  there  is  going  to  be  any 
violence  whatever— and  I  for  one  seri- 
ously doubt  that^it  will  come  whether 
the  line  of  march  is  on  Constitution  Ave- 
nue or  Independence  Avenue  or  any 
other  street.  It  will  not  come  from  the 
ureat  army  of  patriotic  protestors  f^m- 

-.    1 ]    .j.n.wv\<-tv^cf  vQ  tinn    to    wCU 


The  action  of  officials  of  the  Justice 
Department  constitutes  a  needless  prov- 
ocation and  denial  of  constitutional 
riphts  It  goes  further  toward  undermin- 
ing and  alienating  the  majority  of  those 
Americans  who  will  be  in  Washington 
and  do  not  intend  to  break  any  law 
whatsoever.  It  plays  squarely  Into  the 
hands  of  a  small,  but  vocal,  minority. 

Rules  for  this  demonstration,  or  for 
any  other,  must  be  established.  However, 
they  should  be  penerous  and  reasotiable 
and  in  the  spirit  of  a  free  people.  They 
should  be  designed  to  give  maximum  op- 
portunity  for  orderly   expression,   while 
minimizing  the  opportunity  for  foment- 
ing violence.  .  ,      .„ 
The  Attorney   General  has   evidently 
chosen  the  path  of  repression.  He  has 
evidently  not  yet  learned  that  you  can- 
not exterminate  ideals  with  clubs  or  bj 
shunting     demonstrators     off     to     side 
streets     You    only    scatter    them.    The 
Department  of  Justice  has  pushed  the 
panic  button.  I  hope  that  the  President 
will  recognize  that  fact  and  reverse  the 
order  prohibiting  the  demonstration  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  next  Saturday.  Let 
us    hope    that    reason    and    ju..tice   will 
prevail.                  


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  OFFICIALS 
PUSH  PANIC  BUTTON 
Mr    YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the    refusal    of    the    administration    to 
permit  antiwar  demonstrators  to  march 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House  is  an  in- 
sult to  every  American  who  is  opposed 
to   the   undeclared,   unpopular   and,   in 
fact,  immoral  war  we  are  waging  in  Viet- 
nam   That  broad,   beautiful   stretch   of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  reaching  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  White  House,  is  the  most 
historic  thoroughfare  in  our  Nation.  It 
has  witnessed  parades  and  demonstra- 
tions celebrating  the  Nation's  finest  hours 
and  mourning  some  of  our  saddest. 

In  addition,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  has 
traditionally  been  a  place  where  citizens 
could  voice  their  protests  to  their  elected 
officials— one  of  the  most  precious  rights 


ing  a  broad-based  demonstration  to 
the  President  and  their  Congressmen  ol 
the  deep  yearning  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  peace.  . 

If   there    is   any   violence,   it   will    De 
caused  by  a  few  firebrands  desirmg  to 
bait  the  police  into  the  use  of  excessive 
force    There  should  and  will  be  ample 
police   protection   to   control   any    that 
might    occur.    Surely    the    Washington 
D  C    police  force  and  the  National  Guard 
are  capable  of  handling  any  such  situ- 
ations.  Laws   and   ordinances   must   be 
enforced.     Anyone     who    breaks    them 
should  be  dealt  with  swiftly  and  firmly^ 
Mr   President,  I  have  served  as  chief 
criminal  prosecuting  attorney  of  Cuya- 
hoga County,  Ohio— the  most  Populous 
county  in  my  State— and  I  believed  then, 
as  I  believe  now,  that  certain  punish- 
ment, like  a  shadow,  should  follow  the 
commission  of  acts  of  violence.  The  pro- 
posed arbitrary   action  on  the  part  of 
administration     leaders     prohibiting     a 
peaceful    demonstration    or   parade    on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  I  fear,  may  stimu- 
late   violence.    People    generally    react 
strongly   against   unjustified   and   arbi- 
trary orders. 

Nothing  is  clearer  in  our  Constitution 
and  traditions  than  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances  Where  In  the  United  States  is  a 
better  place  for  such  peaceful  assembly 
than   the   Pennsylvania   Avenue   in   the 
heart  of  the  Capital  of  our  counti>  ?  This 
may  inconvenience  a  lot  of  people.  It 
may  cause  traffic  jams.  It  may  require 
the  Government  to  go  to  some  expense 
to  maintain  order.  This  is  a  very  small 
cost  indeed  for  the  precious  right  of  citi- 
zens to  petition  their  Government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  Bm.- 
GIUM  AND  AGREEMENT  WITH 
CANADA  ON  ADJUSTMENTS  IN 
FLOOD  CONTROL  PAYMENTS 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  in  order,  at  this  time, 
to  request  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  two 
treaties  which  will  be  voted  on.  begin- 
ning at  2  o'clock  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ,  ■,  ^  v 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.^k 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr    MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE     EXTRAJUDICIAL     ACTIVITIES 
OF    THE    JUDICIAL    CONFERENCE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr    ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Judi- 
cial  Conference   of   the   United   SUtes. 
made  up  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  chief  judges  of  the 
Federal   judicial  circuits,  recently   took 
two  actions  which  should  be  of   great 
concern  to  us  all. 

The  Conference,  on  separate  bauois. 
voted  to  disapprove  of  two  measures 
which  are  now  before  the  Congress^ 
Senator  Murphy's  amendment  to  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  legislation 
which  would  give  SUte  Governors  the 
power  to  veto  federally  financed  legal  aid 
programs,  and  a  provision  in  the  orga- 
nized crime  bill  sponsored  by  Senator 
McClellan  which  would  enlarue  the 
powers  of  Federal  grand  juries. 

I  was  amazed,  quite  frankly,  to  read 
that  the  Conference  had  taken  these  ac- 
tions. My  first  thought  was  that  the 
newspapers  must  not  have  reported  ac- 
curately what  the  Conference  had  done. 
But  it  appears  that  the  reports  are  true^ 
When  the  Congress  first  established 
the  Judicial  Conference  in  1922,  it  in- 
tended  for   the   Conference   to    act    as 
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housekeeper  for  the  Nation's  Federal 
courts.  Its  sole  functions  were  to  make 
recommendations  to  expedite  civil  and 
criminal  dockets  and  to  devise  ways  to 
Improve  the  mechanics  of  Judicial  ad- 
ministration. 

Under  28  U.S  C.  331,  the  act's  current 
modification,  the  Conference  is  directed 
lo  perform  those  original  functions  and 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  annual  reports 
containing  any  legislative  proposals 
which  the  Conference  might  make  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  justice. 

Clearly,  the  sictions  which  the  Judicial 
Conference  recently  took  do  not  fall 
within  this  authorization.  In  urging  that 
these  two  measures  before  the  Congress 
be  defeated,  the  Conference  stepped  into 
an  area  of  policymaking  which  is  beyond 
its  delegated  authority.  And  in  abandon- 
ing proper  pnocedures  and  expressing  its 
opinions  through  press  releases,  the  Con- 
ference again  Improvised  on  its  proper 
role. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  two 
measures  which  the  Judicial  Conference 
opposes. 

Certainly,  It  is  not  germane  to  the 
honsekeeptng  of  the  courts  whether  Gov- 
ernors may  veto  GEO  legal  aid  programs 
or  not.  The  Issue  of  decentralized  control 
of  Federal  programs  versus  control  by 
the  National  Government  is  one  to  be 
decided  by  the  Nations  elected  repre- 
sentatives, not  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence. 

Similarly,  an  argument  may  be  made 
that  in  expressing  a  gratuitous  opinion 
on  the  enlargement  of  Federal  grand 
jury  powers,  the  Conference  stepped  be- 
yond its  authority. 

I  would  compare  the  action  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  to  that  of  the  Con- 
gress if  it  passed  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  courts  to  decide  a  case  in  a 
certain  way.  To  suggest  that  Congress 
might  ever  take  such  an  action  is  pre- 
posterous. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  is  currently  study- 
ing the  problem  of  nonjudicial  activities 
of  Federal  judges,  a  problem  which  I  be- 
lieve has  much  to  do  with  the  erosion  of 
public  confidence  in  the  courts  which  we 
have  experienced  during  recent  years. 
The  subcommittee  has  held  4  days  of 
hearings  on  this  subject,  and  expects  to 
hold  more. 

In  September,  the  subcommittee  re- 
ceived testimony  which  perfectly  sum- 
marizes the  case  against  the  recent  ac- 
tions by  the  Judicial  Conference.  For- 
mer Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom  C. 
Clark,  a  peerless  authority  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  court  system  and 
now  the  director  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  said: 

Lobbying  tot  the  passage  of  legislation 
necessary — and  I  emphasize  the  word  "nec- 
essary"— to  the  effective  operation  of  the 
courts  miiy  well  be  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  a  judge  should  stay  aloof  from  such 
eiuiinglements. 

As  I  construe  that  statement.  Justice 
Clark  believes  that  imless  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation is  vit<il  to  the  smooth  and  effl- 
cient  fimctiooing  of  the  court  system, 
judges  should  remain  silent.  The  two 
pieces  of  legislation  which  the  Judicial 
Conference  o|3po6es  lack  that  essential 
quality. 


Mr.  President,  the  sort  of  action  taken 
by  the  Judicial  Conference — the  offering 
of  gratuitous  statements  about  public 
policies  unrelated  to  the  housekeeping 
of  the  courts — demeans  the  Nation's 
Judiciary.  It  drains  the  already  shallow 
reservoir  of  prestige  which  needs  to  be 
bolstered  rather  than  diminished. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Judicial 
Conference  tailor  Its  actions  to  the  scope 
prescribed  by  the  legislation  which  cre- 
ated it.  I  say  this  not  in  derogation  of 
the  Federal  judiciary,  which  I  esteem 
iiighly.  But  if  the  Judicial  Conference 
does  not  restrain  itself.  I  foresee  a  time 
when  it  might  become  little  more  than 
a  lobbying  agent,  abandoning  altogether 
its  role  as  the  judicial  housekeeper. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's study  of  nonjudicial  activities, 
the  role  of  the  Judicial  Conference  will 
come  under  the  most  painstaking  scru- 
tiny. The  powers  of  the  Conference  al- 
ready are  being  examined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  landmark  case  of 
Chandler  against  Judicial  Coimcil  of  the 
Tenth  Circuit. 

In  the  meantime.  I  would  urge  the 
Conference  to  make  no  more  gratuitous 
statements  on  matters  unrelated  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  judiciary.  Neither  of  Its 
recent  decisions  was  solicited  by  the 
Congress  and,  in  fact.  I  am  told  that  the 
decision  to  oppose  Senator  Murphy's 
amendment  was  made  only  after  a  mem- 
ber extemporaneoiisly  spoke  against  it 
during  a  Conference  session.  I  would 
also  urge  the  Conference  in  expressing 
its  opinion  to  use  the  formal  procedures 
set  down  by  the  Congress  rather  than 
press  releases.  I  do  not  feel  that  those 
requests  are  excessive  or  unreasonable. 


ACTION  OP  JUDICIAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  TITLE  I  OF  S.  30,  THE  ORGA- 
NIZED CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Er\tn>.  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  in  its  meeting  on  October 
31  to  November  1.  1969,  considered  the 
provisions  of  title  I  of  S.  30.  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Control  Act  of  1969.  I  lis- 
tened to  the  remarks  of  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  share  the 
views  and  sentiments  he  has  expressed. 

According  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Foley,  dated  November  3.  1969. 
the  Conference  voted  its  disapproval  of 
the  provisions  of  title  I  on  the  grounds 
that  this  title  "would  drastically  alter  an 
important  facet  of  the  judicial  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  title  I 
are  based  on  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice, 
which  studied  at  length  what  this  Na- 
tion could  do  to  arrest  the  growing  tide 
of  organized  crime.  In  addition,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  has  carefully  re- 
viewed the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
has,  with  certain  modifications,  approved 
it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Gubcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  is  now 
in  the  process  of  marking  up  S.  30  with 
a  view  to  reporting  to  the  full  commit- 
tee and  to  this  body  what  in  its  judg- 


ment needs  to  be  done  in  this  area. 
Nevertheless,  in  order  that  this  body  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  examine  the 
positions  and  supporting  reasons  of  the 
Judicial  Conference,  the  President's 
Crlhic  Commission,  and  tlie  Department 
of  Justice.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  appear  in  the  Recokd  at  this  point, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the  text  of 
title  I  of  S.  30  now  under  consideration, 
the  November  3  letter  from  the  Judi- 
cial Conference,  the  appropriate  excerpts 
from  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
report,  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
comments  In  title  I. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

( NoTF — Title  I  of  S.  30  now  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Law  and  Procedure.) 

Title  I — Special  Orand  Jury 
Sec. 

3331.  Summoning  and  term. 

3332.  Powers  and  duties. 

3333.  Reports. 

3334.  General  provlslona. 
{3331.    Summoning  and  term 

(a)  In  addition  to  such  other  grand  jurle* 
as  shall  be  called  from  time  to  time,  each  dis- 
trict court  which  is  located  In  a  Judicial  dis- 
trict containing  more  than  four  million  In- 
habitants or  In  which  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General  or  any  desig- 
nated Assistant  Attorney  General,  certifies  In 
writing  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district  that 
In  his  judgment  a  special  grand  Jury  Is  nec- 
essary because  of  criminal  activity  In  the  dis- 
trict shall  order  a  special  grand  Jury  to  be 
summoned  at  least  once  In  each  i)erlod  of 
eighteen  months  unless  another  special  grand 
Jury  Is  then  serving.  The  grand  Jury  shaU 
serve  for  a  term  of  eighteen  months  unless 
an  order  for  Its  discharge  Is  entered  earlier 
by  the  court  upon  a  determination  of  the 
grand  jury  by  majority  vote  that  Its  business 
has  been  completed.  If,  at  the  end  of  such 
term  or  any  extension  thereof,  a  grand  Jury 
determines  by  majority  vote  that  its  busi- 
ness has  not  been  completed,  the  court  shall 
enter  an  order  extending  such  term  for  an 
additional  period  of  six  months.  No  special 
grand  Jury  term  so  extended  shall  exceed 
thlrty-six  months,  except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section le)  of  section  3333  of  this  chapter. 

(b)  If  a  district  court  within  any  Judicial 
circuit  falls  to  extend  the  term  of  a  special 
grand  Jury  upon  application  made  by  the 
grand  Jury  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  or  enters  an  order  for  the  discharge 
of  such  grand  Jury  before  It  determines  that 
It  has  completed  Its  business,  the  grand  Jury, 
upon  the  afflrmaUve  vote  of  a  majority  of  Its 
members,  may  apply  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
circuit  for  an  order  for  the  continuance  of 
the  term  of  the  grand  Jury.  tJpon  the  mak- 
ing of  such  an  application  by  the  grand  Jury, 
the  term  thereof  shall  continue  until  the  en- 
try upon  such  application  by  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  circuit  of  an  appropriate  order  In  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(ai  of  this  section.  No  special  grand  jury 
term  so  extended  shall  exceed  thirty-six 
months,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e> 
of  section  3333  of  this  chapter. 
5  3322  Powers  and  duties 

(a)  Each  special  Jury  when  impaneled 
shall  elect  by  majority  vote  a  foreman  and  a 
deputy  foreman  from  among  Its  members. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  grand 
Jury  Impaneled  within  any  Judicial  district 
to  inquire  into  each  oGense  against  the  crim- 
inal laws  of  the  United  States  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  within  that  district  which 
Is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  grand  Jury 
by  the  court  or  by  any  person. 

(c)  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  oppor- 
tunity  to   communicate   to   the   foreman  of 
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the  special  grand  Jury  a  request  to  appear 
concerning  any  such  alleged  offense  or  in- 
stance  of  misconduct,  together  with  the  re»- 
sons  for  desiring  to  appear. 

(d)    Whenever  the  special  grand  Jury  im- 
paneled with  any  Judicial  district  determines 
Ly  majority  vote  that  the  volume  of  business 
of  the  grand  Jury  exceeds  the  capacUy  of  the 
Brand  jury  to  discharge  its  obligations,  the 
grand     ury   may   apply  to  the  district  court 
to  impanel  an  additional  special  grand  Jury 
for  that  district.  Upon  any  such  application 
and  a  showing  of  need,  such  court  shall  order 
an  additional  grand  Jury  to  be  impaneled.  If 
the  district  court  declines  to  hear  such  an 
application,    or    to    grant    such    application 
after  hearing,  the  grand  Jury  may  apply  to 
the  chief  Judge  to  the  circuit  for  "^  °^der 
impaneling  an  additional  special  grand  Jury 
lor  that  district.  Such  chief  Judge  shall  hear 
and  determine  such  application  at  the  earU- 
est  practicable  time,  and  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enter  thereon  such  orders  as  may  be 
required  to  provide  for  the  impaneling  of  an 
additional  grand  Jury  within  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict for  which  such  application  was  made, 
(e)    Whenever  the  special  grand  Jury  de- 
termines by  majority  vote  that  any  attorney 
or  investigative  officer  or  agent  appearing  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  before  the  grand 
lurv   for   the   presentation   of   evidence   with 
respect  to  any  matter  has  not  performed  or 
is    not   performing    his   duties   diligently   or 
effectively,  the  grand  Jury  may  transmit  to 
the  Attorney  General  in  writing  a  statement 
of   the   reasons  for   such   determination,   to- 
gether With  a  request  for  the  designation  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  another  attorney  or 
InvestlgaUve  officer  or  agent  to  appear  before 
the  grand  Jury  for  that  purpose.  Upon  receipt 
of   any  such  request,   the   Attorney   General 
shall  promptly  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  allegations  made  by  the 
grand  Jury  and  shall  take  whatever  action  he 
nnds  appropriate  to  provide  for  the  United 
States'   prompt  and  effective  representation 
before  such  grand  Jury. 
§  3333.  Reports 

(a)  A  special  grand  Jury  Impaneled  by  any 
district  court,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  ma- 
jority of  Its  members,  may,  upon  completion 
of  Its  original  term,  or  each  extension  thereof, 
submit  to  the  court  a  report— 

(1)  concerning  noncriminal  misconduct, 
malfeasance  or  misfeasance  in  office  by  a  pub- 
lic officer  or  employee  as  the  basis  for  a 
recommendation  or  removal   or  disciplinary 

action;  or  .         «  . 

(2)  sutlng  that  after  Investigation  of  a 
public  officer  or  employee  It  finds  no  mis- 
conduct, malfeasance  or  misfeasance,  or  ne- 
glect in  office  by  him,  provided  that  such 
public  officer  or  employee  has  requested  the 
submission  of  such  report:  or 

(3)  proposing  recommendations  for  legis- 
lative, executive,  or  administrative  action  In 
the  public  interest  based  upon  stated  find- 
ings; or 

(4)  regarding  organized  crime  conditions 
m  the  district. 

(b)  The  court  to  which  such  report  is 
submitted  shall  examine  It  and  the  minutes 
of  the  special  grand  jury  and.  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  of  this  section,  shall  make  an  order 
accepting  and  filing  such  reports  as  a  public 
record  only  If  the  cour*  Is  satisfied  that  It 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  and  that — 

( 1 )  the  report  is  based  upon  facts  revealed 
In  the  course  of  an  investigation  authorized 
by  subsection  (b)  of  section  3332  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence; and 

(2)  when  the  report  Is  submitted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  each  person  named  therein  was  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
grand  Jury  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  re- 
port,   and    when    the    report    Is    submitted 
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pursuant  to  paragraphs  (3)    or   (4)   of  sub 
section  (B)   of  this  section.  It  Is  not  crlttcal 
of  an  identified  person. 

(c)(1)  An  order  accepting  a  report  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph    (1)    of  subsection   (a)    of 
this  section  and  the  report  shall  be  sealed 
bv  the  court  and  shall  not  be  filed  as  a  pub- 
Ub  record,  subject  to  subpena  or  otherwise 
made   public    (1)    until   at  least  thirty-one 
days  after  a  copy  of  the  order  and  report  are 
served  upon  each  public  officer  or  employee 
nimed  therein  and  an  answer  has  been  filed 
or  the  time  for  filing  an  answer  has  expired, 
or  (li»    if  an  appeal  is  taken,  until  all  rights 
of  review  of  the  public   officer   or  employee 
named   therein   have   expired   or   terminated 
m  an  order  accepting  the  report.  No  order 
accepting   a   report   pursuant    to    paragraph 
,n    of  subsection    (a)    of   this  section  shall 
be  entered   until  thirty  days   after  the  de- 
livery of  such  report  to  the  public  officer  or 
bodv  pursuant  to  paragraph   (3)    of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section.  The  court  may  Issue 
.such    orders    as    It   shall    deem    appropriate 
to  prevent  unauthorized  pubhcatlon  of  a  re- 
port  Unauthorized  publication  may  be  pun- 
ished as  contempt  of  the  court. 

(2)    Such  public  officer  or  employee  may 
file  with  the  clerk  a  verified  answer  to  such 
a  report  not  later   than   twenty   days   after 
service  of  the  order  and  report   upon  him. 
Upon  a  showing  of  good  cause,  the  court  may 
grant    such    public    officer    or    employee    an 
extension  of  time  within  which  to  file  such 
answer  and  may  authorize  such  limited  pub- 
lication of  the  report  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prepare  such  answer.  Such  an  answer  shaU 
plainly    and    concisely    state    the    facts    and 
law  constituting  the  defense  of  the  public 
officer   or  employee  to   the   charges    In   said 
report    and,    except   for  those   parts   thereof 
which   the   court   determines    to   have    been 
Inserted  scandalously,  prejudlciously  or  un- 
necessarily,  such    answer    shall    become    an 
appendix  to  the  report. 

(3)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  the  United  States  attorney 
shall  deUver  a  true  copy  of  such  report, 
and  the  appendix.  If  any,  for  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  each  public  officer  or  body  having 
jurisdiction,  responsibility  or  authority  over 
each  public  officer  or  employee  named  in  the 
report. 

(d)  Upon  the  submission  of  a  report  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  If 
the  court  finds  that  the  filing  of  such  re- 
port as  a  pubUc  record  may  prejudice  fair 
consideration  of  a  pending  criminal  matter, 
it  shall  order  such  report  sealed  and  such 
report  shall  not  be  subject  to  subpena  or 
public  inspection  during  the  pendency  erf 
such  criminal  matter,  except  upon  order  of 
the  court. 

(e)  Whenever  the  court  to  which  a  report 
is  submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Is  not  satisfied 
that  the  report  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  It  may  di- 
rect that  additional  testimony  be  taken  be- 
fore the  same  grand  Jury,  or  it  shall  make 
an  order  sealing  such  report  and  it  shall  not 
be  filed  as  a  public  record,  subject  to  subpena 
or  otherwise  made  pubUc  until  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  are 
met  A  special  grand  Jury  term  may  extend 
beyond  thirty-six  months  In  order  that  such 
additional  testimony  may  be  taken  or  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
niay  be  met. 

(f)  As  used  in  this  section,  "public  officer 
or  employee"  means  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States,  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  anv  territory  or  possession  of  the  united 
SUtes.  or  any  political  subdivision,  or  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentahty 
thereof. 


grand  Juries  shall  apply  to  special  grand 
Juries  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
sections  3331,  3332.  of  3333  of  this  chapter, 
(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  part  II,  tit.e 
18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing Immediately  after 

215.  Grand  Jury._ 3^21. 

the  following  new  item: 

216.  Special  Grand  Jury *»•**• 

Sec    102    (a)    Subsection   i a) .  section  3500. 

chapter  223.  Utle  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "to  an  agent  of  the 
Government"    following   "the   defendant  . 

(b)  Subsection  (d).  section  3500.  chapter 
2''3  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed bv  striking  "paragraph"  following  "the 
court  under"  and  inserting  in  lieu  theTeof 
"subsection". 

(c)  Paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  subsecUon  (el.  section 
3500.  chapter  223,  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  "or"  fol- 
lowing the  semicolon. 

Id)  Paragraph  (2),  subsection  (e).  section 
3500  chapter  223.  title  18,  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  "to  an  agent 
of  the  Government"  after  "said  witness"  and 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  ";  or  ^3»  a 
statement,  however  taken  or  recorded,  or  a 
transcription  thereof,  if  any,  made  by  said 
witness  to  a  grand  Jury.". 


§  3334.  General  provisions 

The   provisions    of   chapter   215.    title    18, 
United   States   Code,   appUcable    to   regular 


ADMiNisTRATrvE  OmcE  or  Tia 

U.S.  COTTBTS. 

Washington,  DC.  November  3.  1969. 
Hon  James  O.  Eastland. 

Chairman.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  uo. 
Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Eastland:  This  Is  In  refer- 
ence to  S.  30,  a  bUl  relating  to  organized 
crime  in  the  United  States  and  in  particular 
to  Title  I  thereof  relaUng  to  the  procedures 
and  functions  of  the  federal  grand  Jury. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  at  its  meeting  on  October  31 -Novem- 
ber 1  1969  considered  the  provisions  of  Title 
I  and  voted  that  this  title  of  the  bill  would 
drastically  alter  an  Important  facet  of  the 
Judicial  process  and  voted  Its  disapproval  of 
the  provisions  of  Title  I. 
Sincerely, 

William  E  Foley, 

Deputy  Director. 

Excerpts  From  Report  of  Prestoents  Crimb 
Commission 

In  The  Challenge  of  Crime  In  a  Free  So- 
ciety. 200  (1967),  the  following  analysis  and 
recommendations  were  offered: 

"A  compulsory  process  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain essential  testimony  or  material.  This  is 
most  readllv  accomplished  by  an  investiga- 
tive grand  jurv  or  an  alternate  mechanism 
through  which  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  production  of  books  and  records  can  be 
ordered.  Such  grand  Juries  must  stay  in  ses- 
sion long  enough  to  allow  for  the  unusually 
long  time  required  to  buUd  an  organized 
crime  case.  The  posslbUity  of  arbitrary  ter- 
mination of  a  grand  jury  by  supervisory 
judges  constitutes  a  danger  to  successful 
completion  of  an  investigation. 

The  Commission  recommends. — At  least  one 
investigative  grand  Jury  should  be  impaneled 
annually  in  each  Jurisdiction  that  has  major 
organized  crime  activity. 

If  a  grand  Jury  shows  the  court  that  its 
business  Is  unfinished  at  the  end  of  a  normal 
term  the  court  should  extend  that  term  a 
reasonable  time  in  order  to  allow  the  grand 
jury  to  complete  pending  investigationf. 
Judicial  dismissal  of  grand  Juries  with  un- 
finished business  should  be  appealable  by 
the  prosecutor  and  provision  made  for  fus- 
pension  of  such  dismissal  orders  during  the 

appeal.  . 

The  automatic  convening  of  these  grand 
Juries  would  force  less  than  dUlgent  investi- 
gators and  prosecutors  to  explam  theu-  in- 
action. The  grand  Jury  should  also  have  re- 
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course  when  not  satlsfled  with  such  explana- 
tions. 

The  Commission  recommends — The  grand 
Jury  should  have  the  statutory  right  of  ap- 
peal to  an  appropriate  executive  oflBclal,  such 
as  an  attorney  general  or  governor,  to  re- 
place local  proBecutors  or  investigators  with 
special  counsel  tt  special  investigators  ap- 
pointed only  In  relation  to  matters  that  they 
or  the  grand  Jury  deem  appropriate  for  In- 
vestigation. 

When  a  grand  Jury  terminates,  It  should 
be  permitted  by  law  to  file  public  reports 
regarding  organized  crime  conditions  In  the 
community. 

Department  or  Jxjbticf.  Comments  on  S.  30 


GRAND    JURY 

Title  I  makes  various  changes  In  the  law 
affecting  the  summoning,  term,  and  powers 
of  grand  Juries  which  would  strengthen  the 
powers  and  Independence  of  grand  Juries. 
While  we  support  naost  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  this  Title,  we  have  alternate  pro- 
posals to  offer  iis  to  certain  others  Our  views 
with  respect  to  each  Section  of  this  Title  will 
be  set  forth  separately 

Section  101  seeks  to  amend  18  USC  3321 
(Number  of  grand  Juries;  summoning  addi- 
tional Jurors)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence  "Members  of  a 
grand  Jury  shall  be  selected  in  accordance 
with  the_  provisions  of  Chapter  121."  This 
prbvlsioh' refers  to  the  chapter  of  Title  28 
which  specifies  the  manner  of  selecting  Ju- 
rors. For  clarity  it  Is  recommended  that  the 
phrase  "Title  28"  be  added  after  the  words 
"Chapter  121." 

Section  102  woulit  amend  18  USC.  3322, 
which  Incorporates  by  reference  Rule  6(a), 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  which 
provides  that  "The  Court  shall  order  one  or 
more  grand  Juries  to  be  summoned  at  such 
times  as  the  public  Interest  requires",  to  re- 
quire the  convening  of  a  grand  Jury  at  least 
once  during  each  eighteen  month  perkxl  by 
each  district  court.  While  the  Department 
favors  the  convening  of  :i  grand  Jury  at  le:ist 
once  during  each  eighteen  month  period 
where  the  needs  of  Justice  require  it,  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  Serious  problem  exists  In 
this  regrard  In  any  district. 

The  difficulty  we  have  experienced  In  .some 
districts,  however.  Is  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  grand  Junes  to  accommodate  at 
the  same  time  the  general  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  special  needs  of  the  typically 
lengthy  orga.:ilzed  crime  investigation.  To 
remedy  this  problem,  we  recommend  that 
present  Section  3323  of  Title  18  be  amended 
to  provide  in  addition  that  a  grand  Jury  be 
Impaneled  In  each  district  court  In  which 
the  Attorney  General  certifies  in  writing  to 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  district  that  In  his 
Judgment  such  a  grand  Jury  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  major  organized  crime  activity  In 
the  district. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  flr.st 
sentence  of  the  proposed  revision  of  Section 
3322  of  Title  18  be  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  3322 — Summoning   and   term 

(a)  Each  district  court  shall  order  one  or 
more  grand  Juries  to  be  summoned  at  such 
time  as  the  public  interest  requires,  or  when- 
ever the  Attorney  General  certifies  in  writ- 
ing to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district  that  in 
his  Judgment  a  grand  Jury  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  major  organized  ciime  activity  in 
the  district. 

Section  103  would  also  amend  Section  3322 
of  Title  18  to  provide  that  a  grand  Jury  may, 
by  majority  vote,  extend  its  term  of  eighteen 
months  for  additional  periods  of  six  months, 
not  to  exceed  a  total  term  of  thirty-six 
months.  This  provialon  appears  to  be  desir- 
able on  several  grounds.  It  would  have  the 
effect  of  stimulating  prosecutors  and  investi- 
gators to  take  effective  and  timely  action 
against  organized  crime  In  their  districts.  It 
would  also  Insure  that  grand  Juries  would 


stay  in  session  long  enough  for  the  unusually 
lengthy  period  of  time  often  required  to  build 
an  organized  crime  case.  Lastly,  it  would 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  arbitrary  termi- 
nation of  a  grand  Jury  by  supervisory  Judges, 

Section  103  would  amend  Section  3324  of 
Title  18,  which  Incorporates  by  reference 
Rule  6(C)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  in  five  respects  Rtile  6(c)  present- 
ly states  that  'The  court  shall  appoint  one  of 
the  Jurors  to  be  foreman  and  another  to  be 
deputy  foreman  '  There  then  follow  other 
provisions  which  are  not  affected  by  the  pro- 
po.scd  amendment. 

The  proposed  Section  ■3324(  a  I  would  pro- 
vide that  Each  grand  Jury  when  Impaneled 
shall  elect  by  majority  vote  a  foreman  and 
deputy  foreman  from  among  Its  members  ' 
While  this  proposal  changes  the  existing  rule, 
this  is  purely  a  matter  of  statutory  law  and 
policy  This  provision  appears  to  be  desirable 
In  that  it  increases  the  independence  of  the 
grand  Jury  by  removing  it  from  any  pcssible 
restrictive  Influence  present  as  a  result  of  se- 
lection by  the  court  or  at  the  court's  direc- 
tion by  court  personnel  In  practice,  the  court 
or  his  delegate  i  the  court  clerk)  examines 
the  case  history  of  each  Juror  as  to  his  educa- 
tion, profession,  civic  activities,  etc .  and 
many  are  Interviewed  personally  By  this 
process  a  foreman  and  deputy  foreman  are 
selected  This  screening  process,  however  de- 
sirable, makes  a  person  loreman  who  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  court  even  though  such  a 
person  may  not  reflect  the  attitudes  or  have 
the  concerns  of  the  community  at  large  or  the 
grand  Jury  in  particular 

Proposed  Section  3324(b)  provides  that  "It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  each  grand  Jury  im- 
paneled within  any  Judicial  district  to  in- 
quire Into  each  offense  against  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  within  the  district  which  Is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  grand  Jury 
by  the  court  or  by  any  person  '  This  provision 
Is  a  statutory  recognition  of  existing  case  law 
holding  that  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  a 
grand  Jury  are  virtually  unlimited  and  that 
the  grand  Jury  can  initiate  a  c^ise  on  its  own 
and  investigate  any  alleged  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law  within  Its  Jurisdiction.  See  Hale  v. 
Henkel.  201  US  43  11906):  Blair  v.  United 
States.  250  US  273  (1919);  Vnited  States  v. 
Hartke-Hanks  Newspapers.  254  F  2d  366  (C  A. 
5),  cert,  denied.  357  US.  938  (1958):  In  Ke 
Grand  Jury  Intestigation  [General  Motors 
Corps.)  ,  32  PR. D.  175  {S.D.N. Y. ).  appeal  dis- 
missed. 318  F  2d  533  (C.A.  2),  cert,  denied, 
375  US.  802  (1963):  United  States  v.  Smyth. 
104  F  Supp.  283  (ND  Cahf . )  (1952);  United 
States  V.  Gray,  187  F.  Supp.  436  (DC  DC. 
1964).  Consequently,  we  can  .see  no  objection 
to  this  proposal. 

Section  3324(c)  provides  that  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  opportunity  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  foreman  of  a  grand  Jury  any 
information  concerning  any  offense  against 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  within  the  district. 
Section  1504  of  Title  18,  United  Stat«s  Code, 
presently  makes  It  an  offense  for  anyone  to 
attempt  to  influence  the  action  or  decision 
of  any  grand  or  petit  Jtiror  upon  any  matter 
pending  before  It  by  a  written  communica- 
tion. This  provision  is  apparently  Intended  to 
make  It  clear  that  no  violation  of  this  Sec- 
tion is  committed  by  a  person  who  merely 
communicates  to  the  foreman  of  a  grand  Jury 
any  Information  regarding  any  offenses 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  This 
provision  could  well  encourage  wider  public 
participation  In  the  fight  against  organized 
crime  and  we,  therefore,  support  It, 

Section  3324(d)  provides  that  when  the 
Jury  determines  by  majority  vote  that  the 
volume  of  Its  business  exceeds  Its  capacity  to 
fulfill  Its  obligations.  It  may  apply  to  the  dis- 
trict court  to  Impanel  an  additional  grand 
Jury.  Upon  such  application  and  a  showing 
of  need,  the  district  court  shall  order  an  ad- 
ditional grand  Jury  to  be  Impaneled.  If  the 
court  refuses  to  hear  the  application  or  re- 


fuses to  Impanel  a  new  grand  Jury,  the  grand 
Jury  may  appeal  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit who  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  order  a 
new  grand  Jury  Impaneled.  This  provision 
seems  reasonable,  especially  since  the  grand 
Jury  must  make  a  showing  of  need  to  the 
court  before  the  request  may  be  granted. 
We  support  this  provision. 

Section  3324(e)  provides  that  whenever  a 
grand  Jury  determines  by  majority  vote  that 
any  attorney  or  investigative  officer  or  agent 
appearing  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
before  the  grand  Jury  for  the  presentation  of 
evidence  with  respect  to  any  matter  has  not 
performed  or  is  not  performing  his  duties 
diligently  and  effectively,  the  grand  Jury 
may  transmit  to  the  Attorney  General  a 
written  request,  along  with  the  reasons 
theretor,  for  a  new  attorney,  agent  or  inves- 
tigator The  Attorney  General  Is  then  re- 
quired to  promptly  inquire  Into  the  merits 
of  the  application  and  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  provide  lor  prompt  and  effective 
representation  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Department  Is  opposed  to  this  provi- 
.slon  on  several  grounds.  First,  It  Is  felt  that 
the  provision  is  unnecessary  since  sufficient 
control  over  such  personnel  already  exists  in 
the  Department  As  a  practical  matter,  more- 
over, the  grand  jury  can  at  present  un- 
doubtedly make  .'-uch  a  complaint  to  the  At- 
torney General  .md  appropriate  action  will 
be  taken  where  merited.  Second,  it  is  lelt 
that  placing  such  an  express  power  In  the 
grand  Jury  has  too  great  a  potential  lor 
mlschlel  and  nnght  well  tend  to  unduly 
limit  the  discretion  of  attorneys  charged 
with  investigation  of  unpopular  or  sensi- 
tive matters.  Third,  this  provision  could 
also  be  expected  to  Invite  the  making  of 
uiifounded,  though  perhaps  good  lalth, 
complaints  in  those  hard  or  close  cases  where 
the  laymen  grand  Jury  refuses  to  accept  the 
legal  Judgment  of  an  experienced  prosecutor 
that  the  evidence  is  insufficient  ius  a  basis  lor 
an  indictment  For  these  reasons,  then,  the 
Department  does  not  feel  that  this  pro\i- 
sion  should  be  enacted. 

Section  104  would  amend  Chapter  215  o( 
Title  18,  United  States  Code,  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section.  Section  3330, 
entitled  "Reports "  This  new  Section  3330 
would  allow  the  grand  Jury,  on  majority  vote 
ol  Its  members,  to  submit  to  the  court  a  re- 
port: (1)  concerning  noncriminal  miscon- 
duct, nonleiisance,  or  neglect  in  office  by  a 
public  officer  or  employee  as  the  basis  for  a 
recommendation  of  removal  or  disciplinary 
action,  or  i2)  stating  that  after  Investiga- 
tion ol  a  public  officer  or  employee  it  tlnds 
no  ml.scondiict,  lionfeasance,  or  neglect  in 
office  by  him,  provided  that  such  public  of- 
ficer or  employee  has  requested  the  .submis- 
sion of  a  report,  or  (3)  proposing  recom- 
mendations for  legislative,  executive,  or  ad- 
ministrative action  in  the  public  interest 
based  upon  stated  findings.  Such  a  report 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  court  who  will  ap- 
prove and  ficcept  it  for  filing  only  if  the 
above  requirements  are  met  and  if  the  re- 
port Is  b;ised  on  facts  revealed  In  the  course 
of  an  authorized  inveetlgatlon  and  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  preponderance  ol  the  evi- 
dence. A  report  concerning  noncriminal  mis- 
conduct of  a  public  official  can  be  accepted 
only  if  the  named  Individual  had  been  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
grand  Jury  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  report. 
Any  other  report  must  not  be  critical  of  a 
named  individual. 

A  public  official  may  file  an  answer  to  a 
report  critical  of  him  and  may  also  file  an 
appeal  to  the  circuit  court.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  an  appropriate  time  as  set  forth  In 
the  provision  the  United  States  Attorney 
must  deliver  a  true  copy  of  the  report  for 
appropriate  action  to  the  public  officer  or 
agency  having  removal  or  disciplinary  power 
over  the  public  officer  named  therein,  but  If 
a  criminal  action  is  pending  the  court  may 
seal  the  report  until  the  matter  Is  disposed 
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of  If  the  court  Is  not  satisfied  that  all  these 
requirements  are  met,  It  may  direct  that  ad- 
ditional testimony  be  taken  before  the  same 
grand  Jury,  or  It  may  direct  that  the  report 
be  sealed  and  not  filed  on  a  public  record. 
Finally,  this  provision  defines  public  officer 
or  employees  as  "any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  State  or  political 
.subdivision,  or  any  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  thereof." 

Tills  proposal  would  substantially  change 
existing  Federal   law  and  procedure.  See  In 
general,  Orfleld,  The  Federal  Grand  Jury.  22 
FRD    343    402   (1958).  Two  cases  which  are 
particularly   illustrative   of   present   Judicial 
thinking  that  any  grand  Jury  action  beyond 
indicting  or  refusing  to  Indict  Is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  grand  Jury  are  Application  of 
United  Electrical  Radio  and  Machine  Work- 
ers   ill  P   Supp.  858  (S.D.N.Y.  1953),  and  In 
Repetition  for  Disclosvre  of  Evidence  Before 
October   1959   Grand  Jury.   184  P.  Supp.   38 
(E  D  Va   1980) .  In  the  former  case,  the  court 
held  that  a  grand  Jury  report  which  made 
recommendations  to  the  NLRB  was  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  grand  Jury,  an  abuse  of  the 
principle  of  separation  of  powers  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  secrecy  provision  of  Rule  6(e), 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  court  held  that  a  grand  Jury 
report  on  noncriminal  conduct  of  state  offi- 
cials was  likewise  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Brand  Jury,  an  infringement  upon  the  prov- 
inces of  State  and  local  Governments  and  a 
violation    of   the   secrecy    provision   of    Rule 
6(e).  _    , 

While  the  problem  of  secrecy  under  Rule 
6(e)  can  be  remedied  by  statute,  the  other 
problems  must  await  Judicial  testing. 

The  present  proposal  also  goes  beyond  that 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 
which  recommended: 

When  a  grand  Jury  terminates.  It  should  be 
permitted  by  law  to  file  public  reporU  re- 
garding organized  crime  conditions  in  the 
oommunity. 

It  is  noted  that  this  recommendation  re- 
stricts the  use  of  a  report;  (1)  vintU  the 
Brand  Jury  terminates.  (2)  to  organized 
crime  conditions,  and  (3)  In  a  presumably 
Kcneral  context.  This  type  of  report  would 
apparently  be  unobjectionable  in  view  of  the 
dicta  by  the  court  in  Application  of  United 
Electrical  Radio  and  Machine  Workers 
i  supra)  at  869,  that  We  are  not  here  con-- 
cerned  with  reports  of  a  general  nature 
touching  on  conditions  in  a  community. 
They  may  serve  a  valuable  function  and  may 
not  be  amenable  to  challenge." 

We  believe  that  considerations  of  public 
policy  and  interest  favor  some  expansion  of 
the  grand  jury  s  power  in  this  area,  and 
though  we  recognize  there  are  constitutional 
problems  involved,  we  do  not  l>elieve  they  are 
ol  an  insuperable  nature. 

The  history  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  grand  Jury  system  discloses  that 
the  issuing  of  reports  has  been  an  historic 
grand  Jury  function  in  England  for  almost 
three  hundred  years.  The  practice  of  render- 
ing reports  on  matters  of  public  concern  was 
also  followed  in  the  early  American  colonies, 
and  today,  despite  the  weight  of  authority 
against  it,  reports  are  authorized  either  by 
statute  or  bv  Judicial  decision  in  such 
States  as  New  York,  California.  Illinois.  New 
Jersey  Florida,  and  Tennessee.  Despite  this, 
huwe'ver.  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  grand 
jury  has  been  described  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  a  "prototype"  of  its  ancient  British 
counterpart,  Blair  v.  United  States.  250  US, 
273  282  ( 1919) ,  its  power  to  issue  reports  has 
not'  survived  intact  with  its  virtually  un- 
challenged investigatory  power. 

The  principal  objections  to  the  use  of 
Brand  Jury  reports  seem  to  be  that  they  vio- 
late the  traditional  secrecy  of  grand  Jury  pro- 
ceedings, they  expose  grand  Jurors  to  libel 
anions,  they  violate  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion   of   powers,    and,    perhaps   most   Impor- 


tantly, they  charge  wrongdoing  while  effec- 
tively denying  the  use  of  a  Judicial  forum  In 
which  to  reply.  Upon  close  examination,  the 
first  three  of  these  reasons  do  not  appear  to 
have  much  merit.  The  problem  of  secrecy 
under  Rule  6(e)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  may.  of  course,  be  solved 
by  statutory  amendment.  There  is  in  fact  al- 
ready ample  precedent  under  Rule  6(e)  for 
violation  of  grand  Jury  secrecy  when  the 
general  welfare  requires  It.  See  for  example. 
In  Re  Petition  for  Disclosure  of  Evidence  Be- 
fore October  1959  Grand  Jury.  184  F.  Supp. 
38  (ED.  Va.  1960),  where  Federal  grand  Jury 
minutes  were  made  available  to  Common- 
wealth Attorney  for  use  in  state  grand  Jury 
proceedings. 

The  libel  objection  can  perhaps  be  dis- 
counted as  the  least  troublesome  since,  in 
light  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
this  subject,  grand  Jurors  actions  in  this 
regard  are  undoubtedly  privileged. 

The  argument  that  the  grand  Jury  reports 
contravene    the    principles   of    separation    of 
powers  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  the  grand 
jury  being  an  appendage  of  the  court,  should 
not   invade   the   province  of   the  legislative 
or  executive  branches  and  charge  them  with 
misconduct  or   inefficiency.   This   argument 
loses  much  of  its  force,  however,  when  it  is 
considered  that  historically  the  grand  Jury 
has  for  centuries  exercised  both  the  reporting 
and  indicting  functions,  and  the  exercise  of 
its  reporting  function   Is   logically  no  more 
violative  of  the  separation  of  powers  princi- 
ple than  Is  the  Indictment  of  a  governmental 
official  for  criminal  conduct  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties.  In  criticizing  public  of- 
ficers and  calling  for  Improvements  In  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches,  moreover, 
the  grand  Jury  performs  a  function  analo- 
gous to  the  court's  function  when  it  notes 
statutory  defects  and  suggests  that  the  legis- 
lature consider  amendment.  As  New  Jersey's 
late  Chief  Justice  Arthur  T.  Vanderbllt  ob- 
served, success  of  the  separation  of  powers 
doctrine    depends    to    some    extent    on    the 
interaction  and  cooperation  of  the  arms  of 
Crovernment,    not    on    their    total    isolation 
from  each  other.  See   Vanderbilt.  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Separation  of  Powers  and  Its 
Present    Day    Significance.   43-45    (1953). 

Finally,  on  this  point,  it  may  be  observed 
that  since  so  much  of  Title  I  changes  the 
basic  character  of  the  grand  Jury  that  in 
effect  it  is  no  longer  merely  an  arm  of  the 
court,  but  a  more  Independent  body,  the 
separation  of  powers  argument  Is  no  longer 
a  valid  objection. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  to 
prand  jury  reports  is  the  charge  that  they 
are  essentially  lacking  In  fairness  since  they 
make  a  charge  of  wrongdoing  but  deny  the 
"accused"  a  Judicial  forum  in  which  to  reply. 
In  an  attempt  to  meet  this  criticism,  the 
New  York  legislature  enacted  a  statute.  New 
York  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  Section 
253(a),  effective  July  1,  1964,  which  contains 
elaborate  safeguards  such  as  allowing  a 
named  individual  an  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  grand  Jury  and  file  an  answer 
prior  to  the  filing  of  a  report,  as  well  as 
allowing  an  appeal  to  a  higher  court  before 
hlme  The  constitutionality  of  this  New  York 
statute  was  upheld  in  in  Re  Grand  Jury. 
January  1967.  277  NY  S.  2d  105  (1967). 

Since  the  present  proposal  is  almost  word 
'cr  word  identical  in  its  substantive  pro- 
vision-, with  the  New  York  statute,  we  feel 
that  It  meets  the  necessary  test  of  fairness 
acainst  the  charge  that  it  makes  an  accu- 
sation without  providing  an  adequate  Ju- 
dicial forum  for  a  denial. 

In  sum  then,  we  believe  this  revival  of 
the  grand  Jury's  historical  report  making 
power  as  narrowly  circumscribed  in  this 
proposal,  is  constitutionally  sound  and  we 
support  it  as  being  in  the  interest  of  good 
and  effective  Government. 

In  accord  with  recommendation  of  the 
President's  Commission,  we  would  suggest 
that  the  grand  Jury  also  be  allowed  to  file 


general  reports  on  organized  crime  condi- 
tions In  the  community.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  at  the  end  of  the  proposed  new 
Section  3330(a)  : 

( 4 )  regarding  organized  crime  conditions 
in  the  district,  provided  It  is  not  critical  of 
an  identified  or  identifiable  person. 

Finally,  in  order  that  the  regular  business 
of  the  grand  Jury  may  be  conducted  with  dis- 
patch and  without  Interruption,  and  in 
secrecy,  we  would  recommend  that  this  pro- 
posal be  amended  to  Include  the  phrase 
"upon  the  conclusion  of  Its  term."  In  line 
with  this  suggestion,  the  first  sentence  of 
new  Section  3330(a)  would  be  amended  to 
read,  in  pertinent  part  as  follows:  "a  majority 
of  Its  members,  may.  upon  conclusion  of  Its 
terms,  submit  a  report  ,  .   ." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve those  who  are  interested  can  study 
the  provisions  of  title  I,  and  study  the 
reasons  given  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  President's  Crime  Corrunis- 
sion  ia support  of  its  provisions,  and  then 
compare  those  reasons  with  the  blunt  re- 
jection by  the  Judicial  Conference.  This 
rejection  merely  sUtes  that  this  title  of 
the  bill  "would  drastically  alter  an  im- 
portant facet  of  the  judicial  process," 
and  disapproves  title  I  without  further 
statement. 

All  legislative  revising,  provisions  make 
changes  in  the  procedures  which  have 
occurred  in  the  past.  The  question  is.  Is 
this  change  needed?  Is  this  change  nec- 
essarj'?  Will  it  contribute  to  or  aid  law 
enforcement,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
organized  crime?  Whether  these  ques- 
tions were  considered  unfortunately  was 
not  revealed  in  this  unsolicited  letter 
from  the  Judicial  Conference. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
.Carolina,  who  is  without  question  one  of 
the  finest  constitutional  lawyers  not  only 
in  this  body  but  also  in  the  entire  Unit- 
ed States,  for  his  remarks  concerning 
ray  amendment  to  the  OEO  bill  passed 
on  October   14,  1969, 

I  point  out  once  again  that  there  seems 
to  be  great  confusion  about  what  my 
amendment  was  intended  to  do.  There 
has  been  a  great  hue  and  cr>-  by  some 
lawyers  around  the  country  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  and  as  I  read  their  opinions. 
it  seems  to  me  that  even  among  them 
there  is  some  confusion.  I  know  they 
have  not  asked  me  for  an  explanation, 
which  I  would  think  would  be  proper, 
since  I  was  the  proponent. 

After  we  set  out.  through  the  legal 
services  program  to  provide  legal  as- 
sistance for  a  poor  person  who  could  not 
afford  a  lawyer,  we  suddenly  found  that 
in  practice  the  funds  for  the  program 
were  being  used  for  legal  reform,  which  is 
an  entirely  different  concept.  I  have  no 
obiection  to  legal  reform.  I  have  .<=ug- 
g-'Etcd  and  continue  to  .■^U'^gest  that  at 
a  proper  time  we  have  hearings,  provide 
for  It,  and  perhaps  set  up  a  .special  office 
in  the  OEO  pertaining  to  legal  '-eform. 
But  the  intent  of  my  amendment  is  very 
simple-  It  is  that  these  funds  provided 
by  Congress  for  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram should  be  used  to  provide  legal 
assistance  and  not  law  reform.  It  is  that 
simple.  ^  , 

My  amendment  gives  the  Governors  of 
the  various  States  the  opportunity  to 
have  a  line  or  partial  veto  on  the  legal 
services  programs  submitted  to  them  and 
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eliminates  the  OEO  director's  override 
on  their  vetoes.  I  believe,  by  my  amend- 
ment, that  the  legal  services  program 
will  be  strengthened  and  made  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  real  needs  of  the  poor. 
The  unencumbered  Governor's  veto  was 
Included  In  the  original  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964. 1  am  inclined  to  think 
one  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  acceptable 
and  was  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  was  that  it  put  ultimate  control 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  who  were  considered  responsive 
to  the  people  of  their  States.  I  believe 
that  rationale  is  valid  today.  In  my  State, 
our  Governor  has  had  many  problems 
keeping  the  legal  service  program  on  its 
original  course  whicl'i  was,  purely  and 
simply,  to  provide  a  lawyer  for  a  poor 
man  who  did  not  have  enough  money  to 
hire  one  for  himself. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  for  explaining  the 
situation  and  bringing  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body.  I  hope  that  as  the 
weeks  go  by,  the  amendment  may  get  a 
complete  and  fair  hearing  by  a  broad 
cross   section   of   the   American   people. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  men- 
tioning this  matter  today  and  pointing 
out  a  specific  incident  which  has  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  kind  and  gracious 
remarks  concerning  me  this  morning. 
I  supported  the  Senator's  amendment. 
I  thought  it  was  a  wise  amendment  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  these 
matters  controlled  at  a  local  level  rather 
than  from  a  centralized  office  in  Wash- 
ington. 


THE  NEED  FOR  PROMPT  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ACTION  ON  THE  INTER- 
EST EQUALIZATION  TAX  EXTEN- 
SION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
the  Senate  today  to  urge  prompt  action 
in  dealing  with  the  interest  equalization 
tax  extension.  In  doing  so,  I  urge  those 
Senators  who  may  be  responsible,  un- 
wittingly, for  its  delay  to  exercise  the 
necessary  statesmanship  and  thus  avoid 
the  costly  and  danserous  consequences 
which  the  prolongation  of  the  present 
situation  will  bring. 

Last  month  tlie  Senate  passed  an  ex- 
tension of  the  tax,  together  with  an 
amendment  exempting  gun  dealers  from 
keeping  records  of  persons  to  whom 
long-gun  ammunition — except  for  .22 
caliber  rimflre — is  sold.  The  House  had 
earlier  passed  a  simple  extension  of  the 
tax.  The  gun  control  amendment  is  the 
only  substantive  difference  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  versions.  It  is  the 
only  bar  to  prompt  passage  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  extension. 

I  strongly  urge  that  measures  be  taken 
to  separate  the  amniunition  amendment 
from  the  parent  interest  equalization 
tax  extension.  This  kind  of  honorable 
compromise  would   remove   the  uncer- 
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talnty  which  the  lapse  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax  has  caused.  It  would 
also  speed  the  day  when  serious  con- 
sideration could  be  given  by  both  Houses 
to  the  amendment  Itself. 

Because  both  Houses  have,  in  effect, 
approved  extension  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax,  and  because  the  tax — 
if  extended — should  have  uninterrupted 
applicability,  the  l'reasur>'  Department 
has  requested  securities  dealers  and  ex- 
changes to  continue  to  regard  the  tax 
as  if  it  were  still  in  effect.  Most  of  us, 
therefore,  have  been  lulled  into  believ- 
ing that  the  lapse  of  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax  on  September  30  was  of  lit- 
tle consequence 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  banking 
and  financial  community,  which  is  so 
heavily  concentrated  in  New  York,  I 
must  say  that  the  uncertain  status  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax  has  had  a 
serious  and  damaging  effect  on  inter- 
national financial  transactions.  It  has 
hampered  the  efforts  of  some  United 
States  companies  to  follow  through  on 
financing  plans  abroad  and  has  affected 
the  operations  of  securities  dealers  who 
buy  and  sell  foreign  securities  in  this 
country. 

So  we  are  not  dealing  here  merely 
with  an  action  whijn  affects  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  financial  commimity.  Virtu- 
ally every  major  American  corporation 
with  international  affiliates  is  affected 
by  the  interest  equalization  tax.  Ameri- 
cans in  large  numbers  are  deterred 
through  the  interest  equalization  tax 
from  purchasing  foreign  securities. 

I  opposed  the  interest  equalization 
tax  when  it  was  fiist  proposed.  Yet  I 
had  to  support  its  extension  after  it  had 
become  law.  In  my  testimony  before  the 
Finance  Committee,  I  made  the  point 
that  the  interest  equalization  tax  now 
forms  part  of  a  larger  system  of  con- 
trols on  capital  movements  which  can- 
not be  dismantled  helter-skelter  with- 
out dangerous  and  costly  consequences. 

We  are  now  incurring  dangerous  and 
costly  consequences  because  the  interest 
equalization  tax  has  been  allowed  to 
lapse  for  more  than  a  month.  This  consti- 
tutes a  serious  breach  in  the  major  sys- 
tem of  controls  on  capital  in  the  United 
States  and  has  consequences  .seriously 
and  adversely  affecting  our  balance  of 
payments  and  the  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can industrial  investments  overseas. 

We  cannot  continue  for  very  long,  in 
my  judgment,  the  fiction  that  we  do  have 
a  law  when  we  do  not  have  one.  It  is 
beginning  very  sedously  to  hamper 
legitimate  security  and  investment  oper- 
ations and  the  financial  strength  of  much 
of  ourcoimti-y. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  end  this 
fiction  by  sepai-ating  the  two  isf^ues  and 
allowing  the  extension  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax  to  pass  and  become  law 
as  both  Houses  intend.  This  means  sepa- 
rating the  other  Issue  which  has  now 
been  pas.sed  by  the  Senate  and  which 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  House.  Instead  of 
holding  the  interest  eqiwllzation  tax 
hostage  for  the  other  amendment. 

I  hope  that  wise  statesmanship  will 
prevail  in  the  Senate  and  allow  this  to 
be  done. 


COMPUTERS  AND  INDIVIDUAL 
PRIVACY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  attended  a  conference  of  management 
executives  at  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce.  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  These  executives  were  dis- 
cussing the  science  and  management  of 
information  systems.  The  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee,  in  the  course  of 
its  investigation  of  Government  lnva,sion 
of  privacy,  has  uncovered  many  viola- 
tions of  the  personal  privacy  of  Federal 
employees  and  applicants  Many  of  the.se 
were  made  possible  by  the  creation  of 
vast  computerized  data  banks  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  I  introduced  S.  782, 
the  right-to-privacy  bill,  which  54  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  cosponsored.  As 
the  complaints  from  Federal  employees 
and  every  major  employee  union  and 
ort;anization  demonstrate,  there  Is  an 
urgent  need  for  enactment  o'  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Millions  of  private  citizens  face  similar 
surveillance  by  computers  in  private  in- 
dustrj-  as  well  as  in  Government.  Tlieir 
problems  are  equally  deserving  of  atten- 
tion 

Due  to  tlie  national  dimensions  of  this 
problem  and  its  complicated  nature,  it  is 
well-nish  impossible  for  Congrcs.s.  by 
any  one  law,  to  control  the  dangers  jxxsed 
to  our  .society  by  computer  technology. 

For  this  reason,  in  addition  to  bills 
prohibiting  the  collection  and  use  of 
Federal  data  on  individuals,  there  is  an 
immediate  need  for  establishment  of  an 
indep>endent  rcgulatoi-y  agency  to  con- 
trol this  new  communication-surveil- 
lance system. 

I  also  discussed  at  the  conference  a 
striking  example  of  the  dangers  which 
Federal  data  banks  present  to  individual 
privacy.  This  is  a  guideline  published  by 
the  Secret  Service  and  distributed  to 
Federal  employees  to  encourage  them  to 
report  on  private  citizens.  I  have  asked 
the  Secretarj-  of  the  Treasury  to  report 
to  the  subcommittee  about  the  methods 
of  compihng  and  using  this  data,  for 
preserving  its  confidentiality,  and  for 
notifying  citizens  that  a  report  has  been 
made  and  affording  a  chance  for  rebut- 
tal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks my  letter  on  behalf  of  the  .sub- 
committee to  Treasury  Secretary  David 
M.  Kennedy  together  with  a  letter  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  from 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  which 
was  supplied  to  the  subcommittee  with 
the    Commissioner's    response. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  !.• 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
fiict  between  the  needs  of  our  computer 
age  and  individual  privacy  in  our  na- 
tional life  is  a  problem  which  we  used  to 
think  was  uniquely  American  but  tech- 
nological know-how  has  made  this  a 
worldwide,  and  possibly,  after  Apollo  11, 
a  universal  concern. 

From  my  investigation,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  computers  represent  a  mag- 
nificent contribution  to  the  progress  of 
mankind.  In  fact,  they  are  so  wonderful 
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that  I  considered  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  allow  a  computer  to  be  elected 
President  But  I  found  that  while  it  can 
make  logical  conclusions  from  Informa- 
Uon  fed  into  it,  it  cannot  draw  Ulog^cal 
Suctions  from  logical  facts.  For  this 
reason,  a  computer  could  never  be  Pres- 
ident and  I  didn't  introduce  my  proposed 

"The^ir'a  common  bond  which  unites 
most  of  the  population  today.  AU  of  us 
have  been,  or  will  be,  victimized  or  har- 
assed by  a  computer.  Last  year  I  re- 
S^ved  a  check  from  the  social  security 
agency  for  $754.25  for  lump-sum  death 
benefits.  I  returned  the  check  >^ith  a  let- 
ter saying  I  was  happy  to  report  that 
contrary  to  the  computer's  deduction, 
any  indications  that  I  had  passed  away 

were  slightly  exaggerated.      

Another  time,  when  my  mcome  tax 
was  not  being  withheld  from  my  salary. 
I  received  a  computerized  notice  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that  I  had 
failed  to  pay  my  June  installment,  i  re- 
plied that  this  had  been  paid  and  even- 
tuaUy  I  learned  that  someone  had  failed 
to  enter  my  payment  In  the  computer^ 

So  If  the  computer  has,  through  folk- 
lore   acquired  an  image  of  infalhbility. 
this  is  not  the  image  It  has  In  ray  mlnd^ 
Nor  is  It  the  image  in  the  mmds  of 
those    countless   millions   of   Americans 
whose  reputations,  jobs,  credit  and  in- 
surance ratings,  health  records  security 
clearances,  driver's  licenses,  and  Govern 
ment  benefits  of  many  different  kmds 
may   be   destroyed  or  threatened  by   a 
computer.  These  are  the  people  who  stand 
toTuffer  at  some  time  in  their  lives  from 
erroneous  information  in  their  computer 
fUes  which  they  cannot  confront  or  ex- 

^  These  are  the  people  who  are  being  de- 
nied or  will  be  denied,  due  process  by 
medium-size  businesses  and  large  corpo- 
rations, by  organizations  and  by  govern- 
ment at  all  levels.  These  are  the  people 
in  every  type  of  work  and  every  waJk  of 
life  who  must  fear  the  mechanical  or  hu- 
man quirks  or  complete  breakdowns  in 
computerized  information  systems 

They  are  also  the  millions  of  citizens 
who  will  be  harassed  by  overzealous 
computerized  data-collecting  Programs 
of  overcurlous  administrators;  the  peo- 
ple who  will  wonder  what  the  form  they 
filled  out  was  all  about,  and  what  will  be 
done  with  their  replies. 

The  number  of  citizens  whose  privacy 
is  affected  is  vast.  A  survey  by  the  Senate 
Administrative  Practices  Subcommittee 
2  years  ago  revealed  that — 

our  names  alone  are  in  government  flies 
2.800  million  times.  Our  social  security  num- 
bers are  listed  1,500  million  times.  Police  rec- 
ords number  264,500  million:  medical  hls- 
?^ries  sS  million;  and  psychiatric  histories, 
279  million. 

The  social  security  number  once  was 
treated  as  a  private  matter,  sacred  to  the 
individual.  That  was  in  the  1930's  before 
the  computer  age.  Now.  with  this  num- 
ber on  almost  every  Government  form, 
and  every  private  questionnaire,  no  man 
can  be  lost.  And  this  Is  reassurmg  But. 
similarly,  no  man  can  ever  again  be 
alone.  And  this  is  despairing. 

The  new  plan  of  the  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department  to  Ue  m  a  na- 


tional welfare  program  to  the  social  se- 
curity system  raises  specters  of  surveil- 
lance and  privacy  Invasion  o^  a  s^ie 
never  before  experienced.  OnJy  tUne  will 
tell  what  the  bureaucrats  will  do  with 
this  Sadly  enough.  It  will  be  the  poor,  the 
sick'  the  unsophisticated,  the  inexperi- 
enced, who  will  have  to  fight  the  com- 
puters in  this  program. 

It  Is  not  just  the  chance  of  wrong  or 
one-sided  Information  being  fed  into  vast 
Government  and  private  computer  sys- 
tems that  should  give  us  cause  to  woiry. 
The  Increased  use  of  computers  makes 
it  cheaper  and  vastly  more  simple  for 
Government  as  well  as  private  businesses 
to  collect  and  store  information  about 
people  for  reasons  that  would  give  us 
seiious  pause. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice's well-meaning  program  to  keep  track 
of  people  who  might  harm  the  President 
or  other  public  officials.  But  consider  this 
Secret  Service  memorandum  telling  em- 
ployees of  Federal  agencies  to  supply- 
Information  about  Individuals  who 
••make  oral  or  written  statements  about 
high  Government  officials  in  the  follow- 
ing categories" :  Threatening  statements; 
irrational  statements;  and  abusive  state- 
ments. ,  ,  ,  „^„ 
Information     on     professional     gate 

prsshcrs 

Information  on  persons  who  Insist 
upon  personally  contacting  high  Govern- 
ment officials  for  the  purpose  of  redress 
of  imaginary  grievances,  and  so  forth. 

Information  pertaining  to  a  threat, 
plan,  or  attempt  by  an  individual,  a 
group,  or  an  organization  to  physically 
harm  or  embarrass  the  persons  protected 
by  the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  or  any  other 
high  U.S.  Government  official  at  home 

or  abroad.  . 

Many  people,  with  complete  faith  m 
their  Government,  believe  that  the  place 
to  sUrt  with  a  complaint  is  with  the 
President  or  Vice  President.  Yet  some  of 
these  people  who  write  a  strong  letter 
will  never  know  they  have  been  fed  into 
yet  another  Government  data  system. 
Are  these  records  now  to  be  part  of  stand- 
ard employment  checks  for  suitability 
and  security  clearances? 

Another  change  made  possible  by  the 
computer  Is  that  statistical  question- 
naires can  now  be  distributed  by  private 
agencies  and  by  Government  on  a  scale 
beyond  the  researcher's  wildest  dreams. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  by  iSTO^the 
total  statistical  budget  of  the  F^cferal 
Government  will  probably  exceed  $200 
million.  If  complaints  to  Congress  are  any 
indication,  the  Impact  on  mdivldual 
rights  of  these  programs  is  provmg  dev- 

The  decennial  census  questionnaire, 
with  civil  and  criminal  penalties,  is  one 
example  of  this,  with  such  questions  as: 

How  much  rent  do  you  pay? 

Do  you  Uve  in  a  one-family  house? 

Do  you  use  gas? 

If  a  woman,  how  many  babies  have 
you  had?  Not  counting  still  blrtl^. 

How  much  did  you  earn  m  1967? 

If  married  more  than  once,  how  did 
your  first  marriage  end? 

Do  you  have  a  clothes  dr>-er? 

Do  you  have  a  telephone,  if  so,  what  is 
the  number? 


Do  you  have  a  home  food  freezer? 

Do  you  own  a  second  home? 

Does  your  TV  set  have  UHF? 

Do  you  have  a  flush  toilet? 

Do  you  have  a  bathtub  or  shower? 

Another  example  of  this  computer  pry- 
ing occurred  last  spring  when  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  subcommittee  began 
receiving  complaints  from  «lderly.  d^- 
abled.  or  retired  people  in  all  walks  of  We 
about  a  15-page  form  sent  out  by  the 
Census  Bureau.  It  asked  questions  such 

^^What  have  you  been  doing  In  the  last 
4  weeks  to  find  work? 

Taking  things  all  together,  would  you 
say  you  are  very  happy,  pretty  happy,  or 
not  too  happy  these  days? 

Do  you  have  any  artificial  dentures? 

Do  you— or  your  spouse— see  or  tele- 
phone your  parents  as  often  as  once  a 

*  What  Is  the  total  number  of  gifts  that 
vou  give  to  individuals  per  year? 

How  many  different  newspapers  do 
you  receive  and  buy  regularly? 

About  how  often  do  you  go  to  a  bar- 
ber shop  or  beauty  salon? 

What   were   you    doing   most   of   last 

week  "^ 

When  the  recipient  did  not  respond  he 
received  a  second  form  by  certified  mail, 
then  a  phone  call,  and  then  a  visit  from 
a  Census  Bureau  employee. 

We  found  that  because  of  its  great 
computer  systems,  the  Census  Bureau 
was  sending  out  this  form  for  the  I^- 
partment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare We  also  found  that  it  was  making 
similar   surveys  of   many   other  groups 
suTh  as  the  mentally  111  and  the  handi- 
capped. It  took  the  subcommittee  seveial 
months,  several  letters,  and  a  number  of 
phone  calls  to  get  an  answer  from  the 
HEW  Secretary  to  the  simple  question, 
whether  or  not  this  foi-m  was  voluntarj 
or  rSuired.  We  also  found  that  several 
sets  of  tapes  were  made  of  the  responses 
and  stored  In  several  different  places:  m 
one  location,  apparently  forever. 

As  a  result  of  those  and  thousands  of 
other  complaints  about  burdensome  or 
privacy  invading  sUtlstlcal  forms.  I  had 
the  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee conduct  a  survey  of  eveiT  Fed- 
eral agency  to  find  out  what  kmd  of 
statistical  questionnaires  they  are  send- 
tS   to  the  public,  whether   the  replies 
were  voluntary  or  required,  and  finally^ 
whether   the   person  who  received   the 
JS  was  told  this,  we  learned  that  over 
the  past  3  years  Census  Bureau  alone 
had  conducted  87  voluntary  surv-eys  for 
24  other  agencies  which  covered  over  6 
million  people.  There  were  other  inde- 
pendent surveys  by  the  agencies  them- 
^ives.  Everything  from  bomb  shelteis  to 
smoking  habits,  to  birth  control  meth- 
ods   was     included     in     these      people 
studies."  And  usually  with  spaces  for  so- 
cial security  number,  address,  and  phone 
numbers  on  the  form.  All  responses  were 
fed  Into  computers. 

The  Census  Bureau  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  questionnaires  lUus- 
traS  another  serious  problem  basic  to 
the  computer  age.  The  right  to  privacy 
Lnd  the  right  to  keep  silent  about  ones 
personal  life  and  attitudes  is  being  vio- 
lated by  the  coercive  methods  used  by 
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government  and  business  to  obtain  re- 
sponses. The  Information  fed  into  these 
machines  is  easily  coerced  by  citing  a 
general  statute  or  by  using  subtle  psy- 
chology to  pressure  a  response.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  William  H.  Chartener,  for 
instance,  told  the  subcommittee  that  he 
could  not  advise  people  that  their  re- 
sponses to  a  form  were  voluntary  because 
that  would  be  "bad  psychology. "•  He  felt 
that  the  Census  Bureau  had  to  give  the 
citizen  the  impression  his  replies  were 
required  on  pain  of  penalty. 

We  frequently  see  such  pressure  ap- 
plied to  applicants  for  employment  who 
are  forced  to  subject  themselves  to 
wholesale  invasion  of  their  personal 
privacy  because  they  need  a  job.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  private  businesses. 
The  data  disappears  into  the  labyrinth  of 
computers,  and  as  the  person  moves  from 
Job  to  Job  throughout  an  industry,  the 
computer  surveillance  continues,  facili- 
tated by  the  network  of  interfacing  com- 
puter systems. 

Because  there  are  few  controls,  the  ap- 
plicants and  employees  of  these  large 
corporations  which  stretch  across  our 
naticW&l  economy  are  subjected  to  a 
startling  arsenal  of  devices  for  coercing 
disclosure  of  personal  information. 

Do  they  want  tc  check  an  applicant's 
capacity  to  fit  into  the  organization — his 
conformity  to  the  prevailing  norm?  They 
subject  him  to  personality  tests  and  make 
a  record  in  the  computer  dossier  of  his 
responses  to  sucih  questions  as: 

I  am  very  seldom  troubled  by  constipa- 
tion. 

My  sex  life  is  satisfactory. 
At  times  I  fe«l  like  .swearing. 
I  have  never  been  in  trouble  because  of 
my  sex  behavior. 

I  do  not  always  tell  th*"  truth. 
I  have  not  lived  the  right  kind  of  life. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  .starting  or  hold- 
ing my  bowel  movements. 

I  am  very  strongly  attracted  by  mem- 
bers of  my  own  sex. 
I  like  poetry. 

I  go  to  church  almost  every  week. 
I   believe   In    the  second   coming   of 
Christ. 
I  believe  in  a  life  hereafter. 
I  loved  my  mother. 

Many  of  my  dreams  are  about  sex 
matters. 

Congress  has  received  complaints 
about  such  psychological  pressure  from 
the  practices  at  large  credit  companies. 
With  their  gigantic  computerized  data 
systems,  they  induce  the  most  personal 
revelations  out  of  the  individual  through 
subtle  threats  or  inducements  of  credit 
clearance.  Yet  his  buying  and  borrowing 
ability  is  governed  wherever  he  moves  in 
this  country  or  aibroad  by  the  rapid  com- 
puter trarismission  of  information  about 
him. 

As  of  now.  however,  the  individual  has 
no  recourse,  no  chance  of  confronting 
and  rebutting  the  data. 

The  forms  of  human  psychology 
promoted  by  computer  technology  today 
are  about  on  the  same  moral  plane  as 
false  pretenses    in  a  hoi-se  trade. 

Whether  practiced  by  private  business 
or  by  government,  they  have  no  place 
in  our  constitutional  system,  and  under 
American  ideas  of  due  process. 


What  can  be  done  about  these  threats 
to  our  lib«^ies?  How  can  we  Insure  that 
corporations  as  well  as  Government  af- 
ford substantial  due  process  to  employees 
and  citizens? 

Our  Pounding  Fathers,  with  all  their 
vi.sion.  could  not  have  foreseen  the 
"memory  banks "  and  "printouts"  that 
are  beginning  to  dominate  our  society. 

Our  present  legal  system  affords  no 
protections  against  the  excesses  of  com- 
puters, and  no  adequate  legal  remedies 
for  the  injuries  they  may  cause.  But 
under  our  Constitution,  this  can  be 
remedied. 

To  mitigate,  much  less  prevent  these 
threat.s,  there  must  be  controls  of  several 
kind.s. 

First.  Tlicrc  must  be  technical  and 
mechanical  security  devices  built  Into  the 
machine.  According  to  engineers,  this  is 
possible  and  the  computer  industry 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  these. 

Second.  There  must  be  controls  for 
those  who  operate  and  who  control  the 
machines.  In  this  connection,  the  ethical 
conduct  guidelines  with  some  of  the  com- 
puter operators  themselves  have  de- 
veloped and  arc  attempting  to  apply, 
.suggest  that  the  industry  will  try  to 
police  itself,  will  develop  sanctions,  and 
hopefully,  publicize  their  use,  for  any 
personnel  who  violate  its  code.  In  addi- 
tion, strict  administrative  personnel 
rules  must  be  developed  by  organizations, 
businesses  and  industries  using  com- 
puters. 

Third.  To  assure  substantive  due  proc- 
ess, there  must  be  controls  over  com- 
puter input  and  output.  Since  one  of  the 
most  basic  threats  posed  by  the  computer 
is  the  exchange  of  information  among 
agencies  and  among  companies,  informa- 
tion collected  for  one  purpose  should  not 
be  utilized  for  another  without  tight  con- 
ditions attached,  without  the  involve- 
ment of  the  individual. 

Fourth.  Some  system  must  be  devised 
to  give  the  individual  a  chance  to  explain 
personal  data  susceptible  to  derogatory 
interpretation.  One  of  the  drawbacks  of 
our  highly  mobile,  computerized  society 
is  that  a  mans  past  is  ever  with  him.  He 
should  have  a  chance  to  expunge  the 
record. 

Walter   Malone   expressed   the  senti- 
ment in  Ills  poem,    "Opportunity"; 
Weep  not  for  precious  chances  passed  away! 

Weep  not  for  golden  ages  on  the  wane  I 

E!ach  night  I  burn  the  records  of  the  day — 

At  sunrise  every  soul  Ls  born  again t 

Yet  the  people  most  concerned  with 
our  growing  communications — surveil- 
lance .system  are  given  no  chance  for  due 
process.  In  many  cases,  the  victim  never 
knows  why  or  how  he  has  failed  in  an 
endeavor. 
As  Prof.  Arthur  R.  Miller  writes: 
The  computer's  Impact  on  traditional  re- 
lationships between  Individuals  nnd  organi- 
zations, and  the  impending  entergence  of 
computer  technology  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication with  national  dimensions, 
suggests  that  congressional  action  to  protect 
privacy  values  may  be  both  necessary  and 
iipproprlate- 

However,  I  agree  with  Professor  Miller 
that  the  imcertain  direction  of  the  com- 
puter age  and  the  lack  of  obvious  and 


easy  solutions  have  combined  to  make 
the  desirability  and  effectiveness  of  con- 
gressional action  still  very  much  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture.  Furthermore,  as  he 
points  out : 

Our  limited  experience  with  dafa  centers 
and  network.^  and  the  enormously  complex 
problems  of  dl.'stlngulshlnR  between  govern- 
mental and  private  systems  and  determining 
the  cit'ent  to  which  the  private  ones  should 
be  fpderally  regulated  make  the  obstacles  to 
dr.iftlng  comprehensive  national  legislation 
virtually  Insurmountable  at  the  present. 

Fifth.  The  most  effective  action  Con- 
gress can  take  is  the  enactment  of  laws 
controlling  the  collection  and  the  use  of 
data  in  certain  areas.  Examples  of  this 
are  S.  782,  my  Federal  employee  privary 
bill;  S.  1791.  my  bill  to  limit  certain  types 
of  privacy  invasion  by  governmental 
statistical  questionnaires;  and  proposals 
for  some  type  of  credit  reporting  act  to 
protect  consumers  against  erroneous 
credit    reporting. 

Sixth.  If  the  problem  of  computer  tech- 
nology is  too  vast  to  be  dealt  with  in  one 
statute,  still  I  believe  it  can  be  controlled 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  same 
way  we  have  handled  other  vast,  com- 
plex communication  problems  such  a.s 
the  radio,  telegraph,  television,  and  tele- 
phone. This  is  through  an  independent 
regulatory  agency. 

I  see  no  existing  agency  which  could 
assume  these  complicated  and  delicate 
problems.  Thase  charged  with  regulating 
communications  have  built-in  biases  in 
their  operating  methods  and  their  ap- 
proaches to  these  problems,  particularly 
the  preservation  of  individual  privacy. 

While  I  dislike  adding  to  an  already 
weighty  bureaucracy,  the  problem  is 
serious  enough  to  warrant  a  separate 
agency.  For  this  reason,  therefore.  I 
would  support  the  creation  of  some  sepa- 
rate agency  to  deal  specifically  with  com- 
puter systems. 

I  believe  we  have  learned  enough  over 
ths  past  50  years  about  the  design  and 
operations  and  problems  of  regulatorj- 
agencies  to  enable  us  to  create  one  which 
has  built-in  protections  to  assure  that  it 
serves  the  interests  of  the  individual 
citizen  and  not  solely  those  of  the  in- 
dustry it  is  supposed  to  regulate. 

Beyond  the  immediate  legal  and  prac- 
tical threats  to  individuals,  there  is  a 
greater  danger  to  our  social  fabric  pre- 
sented by  the  network  of  computer  sys- 
tems which  crijsscross  the  Nation.  These 
mammoth  communications  devices,  while 
encouraging  actual  surveillance,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  under  certain  condi- 
tions, have  also  created  a  climate  of 
apprehension  and  fear  of  snoopers'  — 
private  or  official. 

To  the  alienated  in  our  society,  and  to 
the  not-so-alienated,  the  computer  card 
either  has  become,  or  stands  in  danger 
of  becoming,  a  symbol  of  administrative 
coldness,  of  dehumanized  impersonal  de- 
cision slacking  the  input  which  ideally 
should  inform  administration  in  any  or- 
ganization with  fairness,  intelligence, 
and  hiunanity. 

The  rea.sons  for  this  growing  public  at- 
titude should  be  carefully  considered  by 
executives  in  the  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  national  life. 

Seventh.  On  both  sides,  public  and 
executive,  there  is  a  real  need  for  edu- 
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cation  and  for  reassessment  as  to  what 
corporate  or  governmenUl  goals  are  im- 
portant in  this  computer  age. 

EfBclency  and  economy  <=»".»»«, °»i: 
anced  with  privacy  and  constitutional 
freedom.  But  it  must  be  done  now  if 
our  form  of  liberty  is  to  survive. 

The  computer  field  is  so  vast  that  talk- 
ing about  it  is  like  the  story  of  the  two 
elderly  ladles  in  a  town  in  North  Caro- 
lina They  entertained  the  new  young 
preacher  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  then 
invited  him  to  dinner  that  evening.  He 
said  he  had  to  preach  at  Sunday  eve- 
ning service  first,  so  one  of  the  ladies 
stayed  home  to  prepare  the  dinner  and 
the  other  went  with  the  preacher  to  the 
church.  When  they  returned  after  the 
services,  the  one  who  had  stayed  home 
fsked  how  he  had  preached.  The  other 
lady  said  he  had  preached  in  the  apos- 
tolic style.  He  just  took  the  gospel  and 
preached  all  over   the  place. 

That  is  what  it  is  easy  to  do  with  the 
subject  of  computers.  The  implications 
and  impact  of  computers  on  our  society 
are  almost  inconceivable  in  their  im- 
mensity and  intensity.  One  can  talk 
atwut  the  issue  at  great  length  and  to 
great  extent  and  never  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject, never  completely  resolve  the  prob- 

While  I  believe  that  much  more 
thought  and  discussion  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  legal  and  social  implications 
of  a  computer-based  civilization.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  our  merely  preaching 
all  over  the  place  for  the  Indefinite  fu- 
ture We  know  enough  now  of  the  im- 
plications of  this  technology  to  begin 
taking  acUon  both  in  the  private  and 
the  public  sectors  to  bring  the  electronic 
brains  under  effective  control  of  the 
human  beings  they  are  created  to  serve. 
ExHiBrr  1 

November   10.   1969. 
Hon.  David  M.  Kennedy. 
Secretory  o/  the  Treasury. 

Washington,  D.C.  

DEA«  M«.  Secretary:  In  connection  with 
the  constitutional  Right*  Subcommittees 
study  of  data  banks  and  mdlvidual  prl- 
vacv  I  have  been  seriously  concerned  about 
the- guidelines  Issued  by  the  Secret  Service 
to  encourage  federal  employees'  reporting 
on  private  citizens  for  a  vast  number  of  rea- 
sons I  discussed  this  last  week  in  a  speech 
on  Computers  and  Individual  Privacy  ,  a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed  for  your  use. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  goal  of  tlie 
Secret  Service  to  perform  their  duties  ef- 
ficiently. It  is  clear,  however,  to  anyone  edu- 
cated in  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment that  the  criteria  for  filing  informa- 
tion about  individuals  are  questionable  from 
a  due  process  standpoint;  are  Impractical; 
and  are  conducive  to  a  mass  surveillance  un- 
precedented in  American  history. 

Your  attention  Is  directed  to  such  examples 
In  the  guidelines  as  the  invitation  to  Civil 
Service  workers  throughout  government  to 

supply ; 

1  Information  about  individuals  who 
"make  oral  or  written  statements  about 
high  government  officials  In  the  following 
categories" : 

( 1 )  Threatening  statements 

(2)  Irrational  statements 

( 3 )  Abusive  statements 

2.  Information  on  professional  gate  crash- 
ers. 

3.  Information  on  persons  who  Insist  upon 
personaUy  contacting  high  Oovernment  of- 


ficials f6r  the  purpose  of  redress  of  Imaginary 
Krlevances,  etc. 

4  Information  perUlnlng  to  a  threat,  plan 
or  attempt  by  an  Individual,  a  group,  or  an 
organization  to  physically  harm  or  emborroas 
the  persons  protected  by  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service,  or  any  other  high  U.S.  Government 
official  at  home  or  abroad. 

5.  Information  about  people  who  Uke  part 
in  demonstrations. 

These  guidelines  are  a  direct  threat  to  first 
amendment  freedoms. 

Many  people,  with  complete  faith  In  tneir 
Kovernment.  believe  that  the  place  to  start; 
with  a  complaint  Is  »-lth  the  President  or 
Vice  President.  Yet  some  of  these  people  who 
wTlte  a  strong  letter  will  never  know  they 
have  been  fed  into  yet  another  government 
data  system.  Similarly  thousands  of  weU- 
meanlng,  loyal  Americans  have  engaged  in 
some  form  of  demonstration  in  connection 
with  the  Vietnam  war,  welfare  and  civil 
rights  policies  of  the  government,  and  many 
other  causes.  ,       _  . 

What  the  subcommittee  wishes  to  know  In 
order  to  respond  to  complainU  about  this 
surveillance  Is: 

Are  these  records  now  to  be  part  of  stand- 
ard employment  checks  lor  (a)  suitability 
and  (b)  security  clearances?  What  sUndards 
have  been  promulgated  by  the  Secret  Service 
for  maintaining  such  a  data  ba°k?  Wll  this 
information  be  computerized?  Will  It  be 
avauable  for  use  by  other  federal  agencies?  If 

so,  which  ones?  

What  procedures  have  been  established  for 
(1)  Preserving  the  confidentiality  of  this 
data-  (2)  aJTordlng  citizens  subject  to  such 
a  report  the  opportunity  to  review  their  files 
and  to  rebut  derogatory  Information? 

Would  you  also  supply  copies  of  any  pub- 
lished federal  regulations  governing  this  data 
bank  and  Its  use. 

Your    assistance    In    our    study    Is    appre- 
ciated. 
With  all  kind  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr  , 

Chairman. 


AMERICAN  Civn.  Liberties  Union, 

Washington.  October  22^  1969. 
Hon.  RANDOLPH  W.  Thrower, 
commissioner.  Internal  Revenue  Service.  U.S. 
Treasury  Department,  Washington.  CO. 
DEAR    Commissioner   Thrower:    A    recent 
supplement  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Manual  regarding  protection  of  the  President 
entitled,  •'Guidelines  for  Reporting  Informa- 
tion", dated   August  26,   1969,  has  come  to 
our    attention.    Recognizing    as    we    do    the 
importance  of  safeguarding  the  life  of  th« 
President,  nevertheless.  It  appears  to  us  that 
a  number  of  the  guidelines  contained  In  that 
supplement  are  overly  broad  and  devoid  of 
relevance  lor  that  purpose.  They  -*111  succeed 
in  doing  nothing  but  adding  to  investigative 
files  that  names  of  American  citizens  who  are 
doing    nothing   more    than    exercising    their 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  their  right  to 
petition    their    government    for    redress    of 
grievances.  The  disastrous  effects  of  having 
information    considered    derogatory    In    such 
investigative  files  on  employment  possibili- 
ties security  clearances  and  even  to  positions 
on  advisory  committees  of  government  agen- 
cies is  too  well  known  to  require  reiteration 
here     (You   may   have   noticed   recent   news 
stories  in  the  Nev}  York  Times  concerning 
scientists  being  blacklisted  by  HEW  for  serv- 
ice  on    advisory   review   committees   on    the 
basis    of    such    so-called    derogatory    infor- 
mation.) 

In  particular.  I  would  like  to  suggest  modi- 
fication be  considered  or  elimination  of  the 
following  guidelines : 

I.    PROTECTIVE   INFORMATION 

A  Information  pertaining  to  a  threat,  plan 
or  attempt  bv  an  individual,  a  group  or  an 
organization  to  physically  harm  or  embarrass 


the  persons  protected  by  the  U.S  Secret 
Service,  or  any  other  high  US.  Oovernment 
officials  at  home  or  abroad. 

Comment:  Certainly  the  desire  to  embar- 
rass any  government  official  hardly  Indicates 
a  desire  to  harm  him  Embarrassment  may  be 
caused  in  many  ways,  including  the  exposure 
of  peccadilloes,  or  even  malfeasance  in  office 
B.  Information  on  persons  who  insist  upon 
personallv  contacting  high  Government 
officials  lor  the  purpose  of  redress  of  imagi- 
narv  grievances,  etc. 

Comment:  Many  Americans  attempt  to 
contact  high  Government  officials  for  the 
purpose  of  redressing  grievances.  The  griev- 
ances mav  be  in  the  view  of  some  individuals 
including  the  government  officials  involved, 
imaginary.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  falriy  ctear 
many  of  the  grievances  are  not  imaginary 
and  it  has  only  been  by  the  sustained  effort 
of  such  individuals  that  the  grievances  have 
been  brought  to  public  attention  and  correc- 
tive measures  taken.  American  citizens  should 
not  be  inhibited  in  trying  to  see  high  govern- 
ment officials  bv  fear  that  this  will  be  con- 
sidered derogatory  Inlormallon  by  the  Secret 

Service 

E  Information  on  any  person  who  makes 
oral  or  written  statements  about  high  Gov- 
ernment officials  in  the  following  categories: 
(1»  threatening  statements.  (2)  irrational 
statements,  and  (3)    abusive  statement 

Comment:  A  comment  similar  to  the  Item 
above  could  be  made  about  irrational  state- 
ments and  abusive  statements  There  are 
many  people  who  write  abusive  letters  and 
make  abusive  statements  about  government 
officials.  However,  merely  because  a  letter  or 
statement  is  abusive  In  tone  does  not  indi- 
cate a  desire  to  cause  physical  harm.  Simi- 
larly those  who  make  IrraUonal  statements 
do  not  necessarily  indicate  any  desire  nor  in- 
clination to  harm.  Unless  the  purpose  of  this 
guideline  Is  really  just  to  collect  a  list  of  all 
those  who  make  abusive  or  irrational  state- 
mente  about  high  government  officials  in  the 
United  States,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  kind  of  information  is  necessary 
as  a  positive  method  of  protecting  such  offi- 
cials. ,^    ,,. 

Just  in  passing— the  recent  speech  by  V  ice- 
President  Spiro  Agnew  reported  in  yester- 
davs  Washington  Post  and  Nev:  York  Times 
as  well  as  being  carried  by  aU  the  news  media, 
was  considered  by  at  least  Senators  William 
Fulbrlght  and  Hugh  Scott  to  be  abusive 
about  some  Congressional  leaders  who  are 
opposed  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Would  Vice- 
President  Agnew's  speech  be  covered  by  this 
regulation  and  would  it  have  to  be  reported? 
I  InformaUon  regarding  anti-American  or 
anti-U.S.  Government  demonstrations  In  the 
United  States  or  overseas. 

Comment:  To  be  specific,  are  the  recent 
moratorium  demonstrations  on  October  15th 
considered  to  be  either  anti-American  or  anu- 
Government  and  must  all  participants  be  re- 
ported to  the  Secret  Service?  If  so,  are  you 
including  the  names  of  all  the  U.S.  Senators 
and  Congressmen  who  participated? 

Is  there  a  difference  between  anti-Amen- 
can  or  anti-U.S.  Government  or  is  one  term 
intended  to  mean  anti-administration? 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter. 
I  recognize  the  necessity  lor  guarding  the 
President  and  other  government  officials  pro- 
tected by  the  U.S.  Secret  Service.  However 
collecting  information  of  the  kinds  suggested 
in  these  guidelines  will  not  really  focus  on 
this  problem  and  instead,  will  flU  inv^tl- 
eative  files  with  useless  information  which 
will  be  derogatory  to  countless  millions  of 
Americans. 

We  would  appreciate  your  reconsidering 
this  manual  supplement.  We  »-o"ld  be  quite 
willing  to  discuss  this  matter  further  either 
with  vou  or  with  those  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Issuing  such  instructions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrence  Speiser. 
Director.  Washington  Office. 
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ImEBNAi-  RzvXNtrx  Sesvice, 

WasMngton.  DC. 
Dear  Mk.  Spetse»:  Commisaioner  Thrower 
has  asked  me  to  respond  to  jrour  October  22. 
letter  regarding  our  Manual  Supple- 
ment "Protection  qf  the  President:  Guide- 
lines for  Reporting  Information."  If  you  have 
a  copy  of  the  docuntent  In  question,  you  will 
see  that  the  guldell^ea  In  question  were  Is- 
sued by  the  United  States  Secret  Service.  The 
guidelines  were  distributed  to  Internal 
Revenue  Service  em)iloyees  In  an  eTort  to  be 
of  maximum  assistance  to  Secret  Service  in 
meeting  their  protec  Ive  re.sporstbilltlps 

I  have  referred  your  letter  to   the  Secret 
Service,  and   I  assume  you  will   be  hearing 
from  that  office  m    he  near  future. 
Sincerely. 

Leon  C  Onrtn, 
Deputy  Assistant  Commtiaioner. 

fFrom  manual  Supplement,  US.  Treasury 
Department.  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Aug    3«,   19691    * 

Protection  or  the  President-  OtriDELrWES 
rOR  Reporti^jc  Information 

SECTION   ij    BACKGROUND 

The  us.  Secret  Sefc-vlce  Is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  the  President 
and  certain  other  high-level  Government  of- 
ficials and  public  figures.  This  responsibility 
IncludfBi.  the  evaluation  of  all  information 
CCncerAlOg  threats  against  the  personal  safe- 
ty of  those  being  protected.  It  Is  Incumbent 
up>on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  along 
with  other  agencKs,  to  assist  the  Secret 
Service  in  this  resi»onslblllty  by  the  timely 
reporting  of  any  inltormatlon  which  will  help 
that  organization  to  do  Us  Job  effectlvelv. 

SECnOm  2      PTTRPOSE 

This  Manual  Snpnlemert  provides:  VS. 
SmHce  Liaison  Guidelines,  which  otitUnes 
the  type  of  Informfttlon  most  useful  to  the 
Secret  Service  isee  Attachment  ll:  Instruc- 
tions for  reporting  this  Information;  and  a 
list  of  Secret  Service  Held  offices. 

SECTION  D.    GrIDELlNES 

Employees  .should:  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  attached  document.  U.S.  Secret 
Service  Liaison  Guideiines:  be  alert  to  cir- 
cumstances which  warrant  their  considera- 
tion; report  information  In  accordauice  with 
Section  4  of  this  Manual  Supplement:  and 
upon  request,  cooperate  fully  with  the  Secret 
Service  In  dlschargtng  their  responsibilities 
In  this  area. 

SECTION  4  .    REPORTING  PROCEDtTRES 

.01  As  Indicated  In  the  Secret  Service  guide- 
lines. Information  should  be  promptly  f-e- 
ferred  to  the  Secret  Service  Washington  Of- 
fice. Employees  will  use  their  discretion  to 
determine  the  mo«t  Judicious  method  of 
notifying  the  Secret  Service.  If  the  referral 
Is  urgent,  employee*  are  authorized  to  tele- 
phone the  nearest  Secret  Service  Office.  When 
time  permits,  a  written  report  should  be  sent 
to  the  Secret  Service  Washington  Office.  At- 
tachment 2  to  the  N^anual  Supplement  con- 
tains a  list  of  Secret!  Service  field  offices  giv- 
ing their  addresses  ind  telephone  numbers. 

.03  In  all  cases,  thi  person  making  the  re- 
ferral win  prepare  a  wkitten  report  for  his  own 
file.  This  report  will  cbntain:  all  the  Informa- 
tion given  to  the  Setret  Service,  the  Secret 
office  and  personnel  inotlfled.  and  the  time 
Service  and  date  of  thp  referral. 

SECTION    5.     EFFECT   ON    OTHER    DOCUMENTa 

IRM   1941  7   is  supfilemented;   and  Manual 


Supplement    190-46. 
superseded. 

US.  Secret  Service 


dated  June   1,   196fl,  Is 


is  charged  by  Title  18. 


Liaison  Guidelines 


Subject  to  the  direcUon  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Unit  >d  StAtes  Secret  Service 


J.S.  Code.  SecUon  3056. 


with  the  rcsponsibllitj  of  protecting  the  per- 
son oX  the  President  oi  the  United  States,  the 


members  of  his  Immediate  family,  the  Presi- 
dent-Elect and  Vice  President,  or  other  offi- 
cer next  in  the  order  of  succeaalon  to  the 
Office  of  President,  and  the  Vice  Prealdent- 
Elect.  protect  the  person  of  a  former  Presi- 
dent and  his  wife  during  his  lifetime,  the 
person  of  the  widow  of  a  former  President 
until  her  death  or  re-marrlage,  and  minor 
children  of  a  former  President  until  they 
reach  18  year?  of  ase.  unless  such  protection 
Is  declined,  protect  persons  who  ar  deter- 
mined from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  after  consultation  with  the 
Advisory  Committee  as  beln^  major  Presl- 
dontlal  and  Vice  Presidential  candidates 
which  .should  receive  such  protection  (unless 
the  candidate  has  declined  such  protec- 
tion ) . 

Detecting  and  arresting  any  person  com- 
mitting any  offense  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  relaMn?  to  coins,  obligations, 
and  securities  of  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign Governments.  Several  other  responsi- 
bilities are  rtelepated  to  the  U  S  Secret  Serv- 
ice by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasun.-.  such  as 
lnve<:t ligation  of  violations  of  the  Gold  Re- 
■!prve  Act.  and  such  other  functions  as  are 
authnrl.-'cd    by   law 

Effective  liaKson  with  other  law  enforce- 
ment and  Government  agencies  Is  necessary 
to  Insure  we  receive  all  Information  thev  mav 
develop  regarding  any  of  our  re.sponslbllltles 
A  Special  A^ent  of  the  Liaison  Division.  US 
Secret  Service,  will  maintain  contact  with 
your  agencv  at  a  headquarters  level  Certain 
guidelines  are  'pt  firth  below  which  may 
assist  you  In  determ'nlnij  our  Interests 
1.  protective  information 

A  Information  pertaining  to  a  threat,  plan 
or  attempt  by  an  individual,  a  group,  or  an 
(>rt;anlzatlon  to  physically  harm  or  embarrass 
the  persons  protected  by  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service,  or  any  other  high  U.S.  Government 
oUlcial  at  home  or  abroad. 

B  Information  pertaining  to  Individuals, 
proups.  or  organizations  who  have  plotted, 
attempted,  or  carried  out  assassinations  of 
senior  officials  of  domestic  or  foreign  Govern- 
ments. 

C  Information  concerning  the  use  of 
bodily  harm  or  assassination  as  a  political 
weapon.  This  should  Include  training  and 
techniques  used  to  carry  out  the  act. 

D.  Information  on  persona  who  Inelst 
upon  personally  contacting  high  Government 
officials  for  the  purpose  of  redress  of  Imag- 
inary grievances,  etc. 

E.  Information  on  any  person  who  makes 
oral  or  written  statements  about  high  Gov- 
ernment officials  In  the  following  categories : 
(1)  threatening  statements.  (3)  irrational 
statements  and  (3)  abusive  statements. 

F.  Information  on  professional  gate  crash- 
ers. 

a  Information  pertaining  to  "Terrorist  ' 
bombings. 

H.  ItLformatlon  pertaining  to  the  owner- 
ship or  concealment  by  Individuals  or  groups 
of  caches  of  flrearma,  explosives,  or  other 
Implements  of  war. 

I.  Information  regarding  anti-American  or 
antl-U.S.  Government  demonstratlona  in  the 
United  States  or  overseas. 

J.  Information  regarding  civil  disturb- 
ances. 

2.    COUNTERFEITING  AND   FORCEBT    INFORMATION 

A.  Information  regarding  counterfeiting  of 
U.S.  or  foreign  obligations,  i.e.,  currency, 
coins,  stamps,  bonds,  US.  Treasurer's  checks. 
Treasury  securities.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture food  stamp  coupons,  etc. 

B.  Information  relating  to  the  forgery,  al- 
teration and  fraudulent  negotiation  of  U.S. 
Treasurer's  checks  and  US.  Government 
bonds. 

3.  COLD  AND  "GOLD  COIN"  lUrOKMATVON 

A.  Gold  regulations  prohibiting  the  acqui- 
sition, holding,  transportation,  importing, 
and  exporting  of  gold  by  persona  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Gold  In 
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Its  natural  state  may  be  purchased,  held,  sold 
or  transported  within  the  United  States  and 
mny  also  be  Imported  without  a  license 

B  Gold  coins  of  recognized  speclnl  value  to 
collectors  may  be  acquired,  held  and  trans- 
ported within  the  United  States  and  may  be 
Imported  as  permitted  by  the  gold  regula- 
tion.'?. 

Routine  reports  may  be  mailed  to  the  U  S 
Se'-ret  .Service.  MiiLson  Division,  Room  825 
1800  G  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC  20226, 
or  handled   during  personal    li  ilson   contact 

Emerijency  informaUon.  especially  In  ref- 
erence to  Presidential  protection,  rhould  be 
reported  Immediately  by  telephone  to  the 
nearen  US  Secret  Service  field  office  or  the 
U  S  .Secret  Serv-lce  Intelligence  Division 
Wa.shlngton.  DC  Area  Code  202  W04  2181 
I  Government  Code  1S4-24S1|. 


HOUSING  CRISIS  IN  THE  CITIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 6  and  7,  1969,  the  Committee  on 
HouMng  and  Urban  Development  of  the 
New  York  State  Senate  held  hearings  on 
the  housing  crisis  in  New  York  City. 
These  hearings  were  chaired  by  State 
Senator  Roy  Goodman.  Although  I  was 
unable  to  testify  personally  before  Sena- 
tor Gcx)dmans  committee.  I  did  prepare 
a  statement  for  these  hearings,  which  I 
submitted  for  the  record. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  housing 
problems  of  the  Nations  largest  city  are 
indicative  of  the  enormous  crisis  which 
the  Nation  faces  in  this  sector  of  the 
economy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Housing  Problems  in   New  York   City 

(By  Senator  Jacob  K    JavttsI 
Mr    Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Ccm- 
mlttee:  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  to  discuss  the  howling  crisis 
in  New  York  City 

It  Is  my  Intention  In  this  statement  to 
dlrcuss  New  York  City's  critical  housng  prob- 
lem In  the  context  of  the  crisis.  There  are 
many  factors  peculiar  to  New  York  City 
which  Inhibit  sufficient  housing  production 
here,  but  It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that 
many  other  cities — Indeed,  many  suburban 
areas — face  problems  of  a  similar  nature.  If 
of  a  different  scope  However,  the  very  size 
of  New  York  City  and  the  tremendous  scope 
of  Its  housing  shortage  have  converted  that 
which  Is  a  manageable,  even  If  serious,  prob- 
lem elsewhere  Into  a  human  tragedy  here. 

New  York's  housing  problem  is  part  of  a 
national  housing  crisis,  and.  ultimately,  no 
matter  what  progress  Is  made  In  reforming 
local  and  state  laws  and  Institutions  relat- 
ing to  the  production,  maintenance,  rental 
and  or  sale  of  housing  In  New  York  City,  the 
resolution  of  that  problem  depends  upon 
creative  national  policies. 

For  twenty  years.  It  has  been  our  national 
objective  to  provide  every  American  family 
with  "a  decent  home  and  suitable  living  en- 
vironment" Only  last  year,  the  Congress  re- 
stated that  commitment  and  articulated  it 
In  terms  of  a  specific  housing  production 
requirement— 26  million  units  in  ten  years. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  we  are  ni-t  meet- 
ing that  goal,  and  in  our  great  central  cities 
we  have  been  unable  to  provide  everyone 
with  the  opportunity  to  obtain  safe  and 
sanitary  shelter. 

The  supply  of  hooaUic  Is  totally  Inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demand.  Every  year  the 
Unbalance  between  the  production  of  hous- 
ing and  the  growth  of  population  becomes 
more  acute. 

In   1950  about   1.9   '"tiiinm   bousing   units 
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were  started.  In  the  twenty  years  since  an- 
nual housing  starts  rarely  got  above  1.5  mil- 
lion At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  rate 
of  annual  housing  starts  stood  at  1.9  mll- 
llon^stlll  below  the  stated  goal  o.  the  1968 
Housing  Act—,  but  the  figure  has  dropped 
steadily  throughout  the  year,  falling  back  to 
a  rate  of  13  million  in  August.  Thus,  at  the 
best  of  times,  housing  production  has  been 
stable.  In  a  period  of  two  decades  which  has 
seen  our  population  grow  by  50  million  and 
Industrial  output  more  than  double. 

The  inevitable  result  has  been  a  rapid 
escalation  in  the  price  of  housing-  whether 
rental  or  sale — and  the  inability  of  Ameri- 
cans to  find  the  kind  of  housing  they  want 
and  need  at  prices  they  can  afford.  In  New 
York  City,  for  all  Intents  and  purposes,  there 
are  no  vacancies  in  rental  housing.  For  the 
past  two  years  the  prices  of  houses  has  risen 
almost  twice  ns  fast  as  the  overall  cost  of 
living.  Thus,  the  situation  of  one  housing 
consumer  quoted  by  Time  Magazine  is  not 
unusual:  "We  cannot  find  a  decent  house 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  stay  in  an  apart- 
ment." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  highest  economic 
priority  must  now  be  given  to  the  produc- 
tion of  housing  No  other  consumer  good  is 
in  such  short  supply— and  no  other  ele- 
ment of  Industrial  production  and  commer- 
cial enterprise  bears  such  a  direct  relation- 
ships to  the  quality  of  American  life  Poor 
housing  contributes  to  poor  health:  an  over- 
crowded and  deteriorating  environment  per- 
petuates a  process  of  social  fragmentation; 
and  the  Increasingly  limited  range  of  choices 
in  and  the  escalating  costs  a-ssoclated  with 
housing  have  contributed  to  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration and  tension— among  all  Income 
groups — In    our    metropolitan    areas. 

But  to  state  that  it  Is  necessary  to  produce 
housing  in  much  greater  quantity  offers  lit- 
tle guidance  as  to  how  we  are  going  to  do  It. 
The  hard  and  unfortunate  fact  Is  that,  as 
most  consumers  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
or  rent  houses  or  apartments  because  of  the 
limited  supply,  so  the  producers  of  hous- 
ing cannot  afford  to  meet  this  severe  shortage 
with  expanded  production.  In  fact,  except 
for  luxury  housing,  there  is  no  housing  mar- 
ket that  provides  a  predictable,  and  satis- 
factory profit  for  a  developer  or  owner  .  .  . 
Without  writedown  or  subsidy,  nothing  can 
be  built  for  the  average  Income  family  that 
simply  needs  a  place  to  live  In  or  near  the 
citv. 

The  continuing  shortage  of  housing  and 
the  escalation  of  housing  prices  at  a  rate 
well  in  excess  of  Increases  In  the  cost  of 
living  is  attributable  to  more  than  normal 
Inflationary  pressures.  Indeed,  the  present 
antl-lnflatlonary  program  of  the  Govern- 
ment—with Its  resulting  high  cost  and  scar- 
city of  mortgage  money — has  contributed  to 
the  continuing  shortage  of  housing  and  its 
consequent  high  cost. 

Housing  Is  the  first  casualty  of  tight 
credit —  or.  to  quote  Paul  McCracken.  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Adviser's,  the  housing  Industry  lies  "at  the 
end  of  the  economic  whlpcracker." 

But.  it  is  not  Just  the  cost  of  money  which 
has  increased  housing  costs.  So.  also  the  cost 
of  land,  labor  and  materials  has  risen  dras- 
tically in  recent  years.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  year  sharp  increases  in  the  cost  of  lum- 
ber drove  up  housing  construction  costs,  re- 
fiectlng  the  direct  relationship  between  the 
cost  of  materials  and  the  cost  of  the  final 
product  to  the  consumer.  Equally  well-pub- 
licized has  been  the  high  price  of  construc- 
tion. Construction  wage  rates  are  the  highest 
of  any  major  labor  group  In  the  country — 
and  their  existing  rates  are  among  those 
which  are  most  rapidly  Increasing  at  the 
present  time. 

Less-noticed  but  perhaps  more  Important 
is  what  has  happened  to  the  cost  of  land. 
Its  high  cost  Is  a  massive  obstacle  to  con- 
struction  of   houses.   Although   there   Is   an 
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enormous  amount  of  open  space  In  this  na- 
tion, land  is  very  scarce  near  the  urban  Job 
centers,  let  alone  In  our  core  cities.  In  19fl0 
the  median  price  of  a  land  site  for  a  new 
house  covered  by  an  FHA  mortgage  was 
$2,404.  Today — less  than  ten  years  later — the 
figure  is  83.882,  an  Increase  of  more  than 
60  percent. 

As  a  result  of  these  national  conditions, 
housing  production  In  New  York  City  faces 
a  set  of  almost  impassable  obstacles.  We  can 
no  longer  build  housing  for  low-,  moderate-, 
or  middle-income  persons  in  this  city  unless 
there  Is  some  form  of  public  assistance,  and 
we  can  no  longer  build  even  publicly  assisted 
housing  In  this  city  because  of  Inflexible 
statutory  cost  limitations  and  Inadequate 
funding  of  Federal  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment programs. 

For  the  latter  reasons,  in  this  city  and  In 
other  high  cost  areas  It  Is  now  virtually  Im- 
po.sslble  to  construct  public  housing  or  hous- 
ing under  the  spction  235.  homeownershlp  or 
the  section  236.  rental  assistance  programs. 
As  Mayor  Lindsay  recently  pointed  out,  the 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority  is  prepared 
to  build  20  public  housing  projects  that 
would  produce  nearly  5.700  units  for  low- 
Income  families.  The  land  is  acquired  and 
the  designs  approved.  Yet,  the  bids  averaged 
more  than  30  percent  over  federal  statutory 
limits.  Moreover,  there  has  been  virtually 
no  construction  under  the  home-ownership 
program  In  high-cost  areas,  such  as  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  area,  because  of  this  same 
combination  of  rapidly  escalating  costs  and 
Inflexible  cost  limitations. 

In  the  case  of  public  housing,  outdated 
Federal  subsidies,  unrelated  to  the  present 
costs  of  construction  and  maintenance  of 
projects  In  this  and  other  cities,  threaten  to 
destroy  this  program.  Many  public  housing 
authorities  face  a  choice  between  Increasing 
rents — beyond  the  reach  of  the  low-Income 
persons  they  are  supposed  to  serve — and  go- 
ing bankrupt.  This  is  a  problem  in  virtually 
every  city — In  St.  Louis.  In  Washington.  D.C., 
and  it  Is  a  very  real  and  immediate  problem 
In  New  York  City. 

The  now-p>ending  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment amendments  of  1969  would  relieve 
many  of  the  pressures  of  the  present  statu- 
tory cost  limitations.  In  particular,  the  Sen- 
ate-passed version  of  this  bill  would  permit 
an  increase  of  up  to  45  percent  In  cost  limi- 
tations In  the  public  housing  and  the  235 
and  236  programs  in  high-cost  areas,  such  as 
New  York  City.  In  addition,  the  Senate  bill 
provides  for  automatic  annual  increases  in 
the  cost  limitations  on  the  basis  of  Increases 
in  a  cost  index. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate-p>assed  version  of 
this  bill,  in  making  these  changes  In  the 
statutory  cost  limitations,  would  permit  the 
construction  of  public  housing  and  publicly- 
assisted  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come persons  to  proceed  In  New  York  City. 
Accordingly,  I  will  strongly  support  the  final 
enactment  of  these  provisions. 

However,  Increasing  the  cost  limitations 
will  not  alone  ease  the  pressures  of  increas- 
ing costs  on  housing  construction,  generally, 
nor  will  It  make  such  an  Investment  an  at- 
tractive one  to  the  private  builder. 

Housing  can  be  built  in  New  York  City 
and  In  the  other  cities  of  this  nation,  but  It 
will  not  be  built  unless  we  adopt  a  coor- 
dinated program  which  will  act  to  check  the 
rapidly  escalating  costs  of  money,  labor,  ma- 
terials, and  land.  We  must  reform  present 
housing,  taxing  and  land-use  laws  at  the  na- 
tional. State  and  local  levels,  and  we  must 
devote  the  required  national  resources — of 
imagination  and  will,  as  well  as  money — to 
this  task. 

First,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  policies  which 
will  maintain  the  availability  of  money  for 
housing,  even  during  periods  of  high  Interest 
rates. 

It  Is  absurd  that  we  enact  bold  new  hous- 
ing programs  and  establish  national  housing 


goals  only  to  adopt  monetary  policies  which 
make  It  impoesible  to  Implement  the  pro- 
grams and  meet  the  goals. 

Housing  has  borne  far  more  than  lu  fair 
share  of  the  necessity  of  framing  a  monetary 
policy  to  curb  Inflation  and  the  resulting 
tight  credit.  Not  only  are  interest  rates  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  money  for  housing  so 
high  as  to  price  many  consumers  out  of  the 
market,  but  available  funds  are  drying  up. 
There  has  been  a  flow  of  funds  out  of  the 
savings  and  loan  institutions  and  mutual 
savings  banlts.  which  have  always  been  the 
prime  sources  of  lending  for  the  housing 
market.  Today,  in  many  cases,  they  do  not 
have  money  to  lend. 

Accordingly.  I  have  urged  that  there  be 
fundamental  changes  in  the  present  struc- 
ture ol  our  financial  institutions,  so  that 
housing  will  not  always  have  to  bear  the 
major  burden  of  high  interesrt  rates.  I  h"8ve 
repeatedly  called  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Vo  be  required  t-o  purchase  FNMA 
(Fannie  Mae  "),  GNMA  ("Glnnle  Mae")  and 
Federal  Home  Loaji  Bank  Board  obligatior..6 
to  increase  the  flow  of  funds  into  the  housing 
industry  during  times  of  f.ght  money. 

In  addition,  both  government  and  private- 
pension  trust  funds  should  be  Invested  in 
the  residential  mortgage  market — and.  if 
neoessary.  new  vehicles  should  be  established 
to  promote  the  Inveetment  of  these  funds.  I 
also  believe  that  Is  essential  that  existing 
authority  be  fully  utilized  to  issue  Federal- 
guaranteed,  mortgage  pool-secured  obliga- 
tions and  that  new  authority  be  enacted 
which  would  permit  GNMA  to  purchase 
mortgages  at  par  and  to  resell  them  to  FNMA 
after  absorbing  the  discount,  if  any. 

Second,  we  must  act  to  Increafie  the  avall- 
abilltv  of  skilled  construcuom  labor.  I  can 
well  understand  the  concern  of  the  building 
trades  unions  about  the  insecurities  buUt 
into  the  construction  industry  and  their  con- 
sequently deeply-felt  commitment  to  hourly 
rates  and  job  protection.  However.  It  Is  quite 
clear  that  if  this  nation  were  ever  to  devote 
the  national  resources  required  to  the  tack 
of  constructing  2.6  million  housing  units  an- 
nually there  would  not  be  enough  skilled 
workers  available  to  meet  the  demand.  Thus, 
there  must  be  expansion  of  this  capabiUty. 
In  particular,  we  must  implement  programs 
for  the  recruitment,  tralnmg  and  employ- 
ment of  minority  persons  for  his  labor  force. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  ccMnmended  and  fully 
supported  the  Nixon  AdmlnlstraUon's  "PhUa- 
delphia  Plan,"  which  would  seek  to  ensure 
affirmative  action  to  expand  the  construction 
work  force. 

Third,  a  tangle  of  differing  local  building 
codes  has  inhibited  the  development  and  use 
of  new  building  materials  and  construction 
techniques,  and  thereby  has  effectively  in- 
creased costs.  I  commend  the  "Operation 
Breakthrough"  program  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Secretary  Romney, 
which  seeks  to  establish  new  housing  pro- 
ducuon  materials  and  techniques.  I  urge  the 
establishment  of  a  "National  Institute  of 
BuUding  Sciences.  "  as  contained  in  the  bill 
I  have  introduced  in  this  Cgngress  (S.  2368). 
Such  an  institute  would  serve  as  an  authori- 
tative national  source  to  advise  the  housing 
industry  and  local  authorities  as  to  the 
latest  technological  developments  in  mate- 
rials and  techniques  and  to  propose  na- 
tionally acceptable  building  standards. 

Fourth,  there  will  be  no  solution  to  the 
housing  crisis  unless  we  develop  a  naUonal 
policy  for  the  full  utilization  of  land  and  the 
existing  housing  stock  in  and  around  our 
great  cities.  Land  accounts  for  one-fifth  of 
the  total  cost  of  a  new  house  compared  with 
one-tenth  twenty  years  ago.  The  housing 
crisis  is  particularly  acute  in  the  central 
cities  where  the  available  land  is  most  lim- 
ited and  most  expensive.  The  poor  are  ef- 
fectively locked  into  a  decaying  inner-city 
housing  stock  through  fragmented,  out- 
moded and  restrictive  suburban  eonlng  ordl- 
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nances.  These  conditions  impose  ever-in- 
creasing burdens  oil  urban  municipal  serv- 
ices and  malce  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
cities  to  meet  necessary  demands  with  ever- 
shrinking  financial  resources  Yet,  the  pres- 
ent property  tax  structure  in  many  cities 
subsidizes  blight,  sitmi  formation  and  urban 
sprawl,  bjr  taxing  vacant  land  lightly  and 
improvements  heavfly. 

There  will  be  no  relief  of  the  housing  crisis 
in  New  York  City  uiritll  there  is  a  reform  of 
these  basic  land-u9e  tools  and  procedures 
and  until  the  suburbs  have  been  opened  up 
to  all  the  residents  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 
As  the  National  Cdhjmls.'^ion  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems reportetl,  the  "urban  problem"  is  not 
e«sentlally  a  ■.slum  problem  "  It  is  a  problem 
of  deteriorating  central  cities  and  sprawling 
suburban  growth  'What  is  happening  in  the 
slums  and  the  rest  i*  the  central  city  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  kind  and  the  pace  of 
growth  In-the  suburbs."  the  report  said. 

Accordingly.  I  introduced  in  this  session  of 
the  Congress  the  'Urban  Land  Improvement 
and  Housing  Assistance  Act"  iS  30261  This 
bill  would  establish  supplementary  Federal 
grants — to  pay  50  percent  of  the  local  share — 
for  thase  .laslsted  locnl  programs  and  .services 
which  would  be  particularly  impacted  by 
more  inteneive  land  atlllzatlon  .itid  expanded 
housing  opportunities  for  all  Income  groups. 
Among  such  impacted  local  services  which 
could  receive  these  supplementary  Federal 
grants  would  be  education,  transportation. 
w»ter  atKt  sewers  To  be  eligible  for  such 
grants  a  locality  would  have  to  reform  its 
zoning  ordinances  or  property  tax  laws  so  as 
to  provide  Incentives  for  the  improvement  of 
xmder  utilized  land,  or  adopt  and  enforce  a 
building  code  comparable  to  nationally- 
acceptable  standards. 

Among  the  reforrriB  which  would  make  a 
locality  eligible  for  these  supplementary 
Federal  grants  woul4  be  the  adoption  of  a 
program  of  property  Ux  abatement  in  the 
case  of  low-  and  moderate- income  housing. 
In  such  circumstances,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment would  also  pay  50  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  tax  abatement  A  program  of 
this  nature  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
such  cities  as  New  York,  where  tax  abate- 
ment Is  a  crucial  element  In  the  reduction  of 
per  unit  housing  costs  and  rental  rates. 

Within  our  centnal  cities  the  existing 
housing  stock  must  be  fully  utilized.  ThU 
means  rehabilitation  of  vacant  and  aban- 
doned structures,  ineluding  those  buildings 
which  the  city  has  acquired  through  tax  pro- 
cedlngs,  code  enforcetnent  and  otherwise  In 
New  York  City  there  are  thousands  of  such 
buildings,  S.  3025  wcailU.  therefore,  also  au- 
thorize a  Federal  program  of  assistance  to  the 
cities  which  would— jpecifically— allow  them 
to  acquire  such  abat»doned  buildings  and  to 
turn  these  buildings,  as  well  its  those  struc- 
tures already  acquired  by  the  city,  over  to 
oooperativea  and  aonprotlt  corporations 
which  would  rehabilitate  them  and  operate 
them  as  low-  and  moderate- Income  rental 
housing. 

It  is  also  essential  thai  a  fully-funded  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation  be  implemented  in 
this  city  At  the  national  level,  we  have  been 
talking  about  rehabilitation  for  decades,  and 
we  have  enacted  numerous  programs  How- 
ever, we  have  yet  to  pursue  rehabilitation 
With  the  required  energy  or  Imagination. 
There  must  be  greater  tlexibillty  in  the  Ped- 
er.il  programs— and,  to  that  end,  I  Joined 
Senator  Mondale  of  MinnesoU  in  sponsoring 
t;ie  provision  in  the  Senate-passed  housing 
bill  which  would  cari^  out  the  reconunenda- 
tion  of  the  Mayor  and  would  remove  the  in- 
come limitations  from  the  section  :i\2  re- 
habilitation loan  program 

But  rehabilitation,  to  be  elfectlve,  must 
aim  at  more  than  the  rehabilitation  of  indi- 
vidual buildings.  It  must  involve  the  re- 
building and  revitalizauon  of  the  urban 
neighborhoods  in  which  the  rehabilitated 
units  are  located.  It  must  involve  tJie  total 
enxlronmental   development  of  these   areas, 
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including  new  parks,  open  spaces,  transpor- 
tation and  educational  and  community  fa- 
cilities. Rehabilitation,  renewal — and.  in- 
deed, new  housing  construction — must  en- 
large the  range  of  choice*  and  must  expand 
diversity  within  the  city.  Variety  and  excite- 
ment need  not  be  and  are  not  necessarily 
found  only  in  upper-income  areas  of  our 
cities  They  can  and  should  be  associated  with 
urban  living  for  all  a  city's  residents. 

In  this  context.  Mr  Chairman,  it  mu^t  be 
emphasized  that  our  cities  cannot  be  rebuilt 
nor  can  new  housing  t>e  constructed  unless 
related  Federal  programs  are  adequately  sup- 
ported and  funded  In  particular.  I  refer  to 
the  Federal  urban  renewal  program  which, 
alone,  makes  it  possible  for  land  to  be  cleared 
and  to  be  made  available  for  lo^-cost  housing 
in  our  central  clUes  Without  urban  renewal 
clearance  and  write-down,  such  land  Is  vir- 
tually unavailable  and  prohibitively  expen- 
sive Tlie  present  appropriation  for  the  ur- 
ban renewal  program  i.s  not  adequate,  and  I 
have  already  indicated  my  Intent  to  support 
greatly  Increased  funding  for  this  program  in 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

Plnally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  housing  crisis 
cannot  be  met  only  through  public  finds 
and  initiative  We  must  adopt  such  tax  in- 
centives as  will  make  private  investment  in 
low-  and  moderat*-lncome  housing  attrac- 
tive— and  we  should  adopt  those  Incentives 
In  the  context  of  the  now-pending  tax  re- 
form bill  In  September  I  urged  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  adopt  an  incentive 
similar  to  the  one  Uiey  have  now  approved — 
for  no  tax  on  sale  of  such  a  publicly-assisted 
project  is  transferred  to  a  tenant  coopera- 
tive or  a  nonprofit  entity  and  if  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  are  reinvested  in  a  .similar  proj- 
ect. Such  a  provision,  combined  with  the 
maintenance  of  present  recapture  rules  for 
depreciation  deducted  on  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing,  should  make  it  possible  for 
the  private  sector  to  continue  such  housing 
consuuctlon  in  this  City,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  final  bill  will  include  this  Incentive. 
Similarly,  there  should  be  sufficient  assist- 
ance to  nonprottt  housing  sponsors  which 
have  played  such  an  important  role  in  pro- 
viding low-cost  housing  in  New  York  City. 
In  particular,  a  small  amount  of  public 
funds  can  be  crucial  In  stimulating  the  for- 
mation of  such  non-profit  entitles.  Both  in 
the  Federal  and  New  York  State  governments 
have  established  seed  money  programs  for 
non-profit  institutions.  However,  to  be  .suc- 
cessful, these  programs  must  be  adequately 
funded  and  flexible  in  the  conditions  im- 
posed. New  York  City's  own  non-protit  seed 
money  program  lias,  I  understand.  l>een  most 
promising,  and  I  would  hope  that  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  might  follow  this 
lead. 

Mr.  Chairman.  New  York  City  faces  a  se- 
rious and  critical  housing  crisis— a  crisis  of 
short  supply,  of  little  available  land,  and  of 
rising  costs.  However,  it  is  not  an  insoluble 
problem.  I  believe  that,  in  the  next  few  years, 
to  meet  our  national  commitment  to  pro- 
vide every  resident  of  this  City— and  every 
American  family— with  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  home,  at  a  cost  which  he  can  afford, 
will  require  that  reordering  of  our  national 
priorities  which  this  Congress  has  now  un- 
dertaken 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letter, 
which  was  referred  as  indicated : 
Report  of  Bitreau  of  the  Bitocet  on  Fiscal 
Year   1970  Otrri-AY   Limitations 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
ixjrt  on  the  fiscal  year  1970  outlay  limita- 
tion through  October  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


Petitions,  etc.  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the   PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A    resolution     adopted     by    the    Common 
Council   of   the   City   of   Lafsiyette.   Ind  ,   re- 
lating to  the  war  in  Vietnam:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pio  tempore  an- 
nounced that,  under  authority  of  the  or- 
der of  the  Senate  of  November  7,  1969, 
the  Vice  President  had,  on  November  1. 
1969,  signed  the  enrolled  bill  (HR. 
112711  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  previousl.v 
been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services,   with    an  amendment 

HR  13018  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
lor  other  purposes   { Rept    No    91-5271. 

By  Mr  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on   Appropriations,  with   amendments: 

H  R  14159  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water,  pollution  con- 
trol, .ind  power  development,  including  the 
Corps  of  Engineers— Civil,  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related  in- 
dependent agencies  and  commls.slons  for 
the  li.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for 
other  purposes   iRept    No    91   5281. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  report  favorably  the 
nommation  of  Maj.  Gen,  Jammie  M. 
PhiJpott.  USAF.  for  appointment  to  lieu- 
tenant general  in  connection  with  his  as- 
signment as  Deputy  Director,  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency.  I  ask  that  this  be 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition, I  report  354  nominations  in  the 
Marine  Corps  and  Army  in  the  grade  of 
major  and  below.  Since  these  names  have 
already  been  pruited  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  he  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Peter  K.  Angle,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for   appointment   in   the  Marine  Corps;    and 

Thomas  J  Brantley,  and  .sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  m  the  Regular  .Army 
of  the  United  Stales. 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SPONG: 
S     3128     A    bill    to    authorize    the    States 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a 
compact  to  establish  a  multlstate  authority 
to     operate     In     the     Washington-Baltimore 
Metropolitan  Area's  airports,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.   Sponc  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr  BAKER: 
S    3139    A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Doctor  Plo 
Albert  Pol  y  Zapata  and  his  wife,  Dolores  S. 
Alvarez  de  Pol;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr  McOEE: 
S  3130  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  establish  a  visiting  scientist 
and  scholar  program  in  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  ^       ^     ,„ 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McOee  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS; 
S  3131  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  relief  to  certain 
individuals  65  years  of  age  and  over  who  own 
or  rent  their  homes,  through  a  system  of  in- 
come tax  credits  and  refunds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading  i 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request)  : 
S    3132.   A   bill   to  amend  section  3731    of 
title  18    United  States  Code,  relating  to  ap- 
peals by  the  United  States  in  criminal  cases; 

and 

S  3133  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  uses  of 
Ukeneese*  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  seals  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bills  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


enterprises.  Coordinated  planning,  de- 
velopment, and  operation  are  essential. 
This  need  is  clearly  recognized  by  the 
National  Capital  Airports  Bureau  which 
operates  National  and  Dulles  for  the 
Federal  Government.  At  a  recent  hear- 
ing of  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia 
Committee.  Bureau  Director  Arven 
Saunders  made  the  following  observa- 
tion : 

Having  shown   that  there   Is   a   continued 
need  for  all  three  airports,  how  should  they 
be  operated?  Many  advantages  would  result 
from    planning,     operating,    and    financing 
them  as  a  single  system.  This  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
and   throughout   the   world   as   well.   In   my 
judgment,  these  advantages  would  be  even 
more    pronounced    in    the    Baltimcc-e,    Md - 
Washington,  DC,   area.  Many  diverse  orga- 
nizations  in   this  area  have   an   interest   in. 
and   some   responsibility   for   control   of   the 
three  airports  and  their  Impact  on  the  en- 
vironment.   The    task    of    coordinating    the 
planning  and  operation  of  airports  with  the 
community  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.-Washlng- 
ton    D  C    area  is  a  complex  process.  Using  a 
systems  approach  to  operations  and  planning 
would    simplify    the    present    process    and 
would  be  a  major  step  forward  for  the  area^ 
In    my    judgment,    however,    an    effective 
systems    approach    cannot    be    achieved    as 
things  are  todav.  Perhaps  some  more  broad- 
ly based,  more  autonomous  organlzaUon  is 
needed  to  deal  effectively  with  the  Congress, 
and  with  the  political  Ixxlles  governing  the 
communlUes  that  these  airports  service,  and 
do  business  with  the  airlines,  general  avia- 
tion   interests,    concessonaires.    and    airport 
tenants. 


S  3128— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  WASHING- 
TON-BALTIMORE METROPOUTAN 
AREA  REGIONAL  AIRPORT  AU- 
THORITY 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  a  compact  establishing  a  re- 
gional airport  authority  to  operate  the 
major  airports  in  the  Washington-Balti- 
more metropolitan  area. 

The  bill  contemplates  that  ui>on  con- 
gressional approval  of  such  a  compact, 
the  Federal  Government  will  convey  to 
the  regional  authority  all  title  in  and 
control  over  National  and  Dulles  air- 
ports. It  is  anticipated  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  compact.  Friendship  Air- 
port would  be  brought  into  the  regional 
system  as  well. 

"  The  Washington  metropolitan  area  is 
on  the  threshold  of  an  air  revolution 
which  will  see  the  number  of  travelers 
using  its  airports  double  In  the  next  6 
years  and  triple  by  1980.  With  this  phe- 
nomenal growth  in  prospect,  the  area 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  treat- 
ing its  airports  as  separate,  competing 


I  have  not  asked  the  National  CapiUl 
Airports  Bureau  or  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  comment  on  this  bill, 
but  on  the  basis  of  the  views  expressed 
by  Mr.  Saunders,  I  would  anticipate  their 
support  of  this  legislation. 

As  a  matter  of  legislative  history,  four 
administrations  have  supported  legisla- 
tion to  take  the  Federal  Aviation  Admm- 
istration  out  of  the  airport  management 
business.  From  the  time  it  was  first  rec- 
ommended by  the  Hoover  Commission  in 
1949  the  administration  has  proposed 
legislation  in  the  83d.  86th.  87th.  88th. 
and  89th  Congresses  to  create  a  pubhc 
corporation  to  take  over  management  ol 
National  and  Dulles,  the  only  two  fed- 
erally owned  and  operated  airports  in  the 

country.  .  , 

None  of  these  bills  met  with  much  suc- 
cess principally  because  they  did  not 
change  very  much.  Whether  by  the  FAA 
or  some  new  Government  entity.  National 
and  Dulles  would  still  be  under  Federal 
control  And  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  would  still  be  the  only  region 
in  the  Nation  without  some  voice  in  the 
operation  of  Its  own  airports. 

What  is  needed  is  what  the  National 
Capital  Airports  Bureau  itself  has  sug- 
gested: Some  more  broadly  based,  more 
autonomous  organization  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  Congress  and  with  the 
political  bodies  governing  the  commu- 
nities that  these  airports  serve.  This  bill 
would  provide  just  such  an  organiza- 
tion in  a  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Airport  Authority  modeled  after  the  au- 
thority created  to  operate  mass  rail  tran- 
sit in  the  same  region. 

For  many  years,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  regarded  Washington  and 
Baltimore  as  a  single,  hyphenated  point 
for  purposes  of  certifying  air  carrier  serv- 
ice. Unfortunately,  that  is  as  far  as  the 


regional  concept  has  advanced.  Once  cer- 
tified, airlines  have  discretion  within  the 
limits  of  FAA  safety  requirements  to  use 
any  of  the  three  airports— NaUonal. 
Dulles,  or  Friendship.  There  is  no  long- 
range  plan  or  program  for  the  balanced 
development  of  these  facilities  nor  is 
there  any  mechanism  for  centralizing  or 
coordinating  their  management. 

The  result  of  leaving  airport  policy  to 
the  pressures  of  the  marketplace  is  that 
more  than  65  percent  of  all  air  carrier 
traffic  in  tlie  region  is  accommodated  by 
one  airport,  the  oldest  and  smallest  of 
the  three.  National  today  is  operating  at 
three  times  its  designed  capacity,  while 
Dulles  and  Friendship  remain  grossly 
underutilized. 

Not  only  is  this  a  waste  of  resources, 
but  it  is  the  source  of  serious  environ- 
mental problems  as  well.  It  is  estimated 
that  jet  traffic  using  National  Airport 
deposits  35  tons  of  pollutants  a  day  on 
the  city.  It  is  also  the  source  of  a  highly 
objectionable  noise  level  over  a  wide 
residential  area. 

This  is  an  intolerable  situation  to  have 
in  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
it  is  largely  an  inexcusable  one.  Congress 
long  ago  foresaw  the  need  for  relie\'ing 
congestion  at  National  and  in  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  of  DuUes  Airport  it 
assured  the  area  of  facilities  adequate  to 
meet  any  foreseeable  need.  What  was 
overlooked  was  the  need  for  some  mecha- 
nism to  see  that  rational  and  efficient 
use  was  made  of  the  facilities  we  have. 
This  bill  proposes  to  correct  that  over- 
sight. ,    ^ 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  we 
take  this  step  now  at  a  time  when  rapid 
progress  is  being  made  toward  improving 
access  to  Dulles.  The  construction  of  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge  and  connecting 
freeways  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac 
will  reduce  travel  time  to  Dulles  to  less 
than  a  half  hour.  The  addition  of  a  rapid 
rail  link  to  Dulles  wiU  further  enhance 
the  convenience  of  using  that  airport. 
Studies  are  also  underway  for  improving 
access  to  Friendship. 

Five  years  ago.  it  may  not  have  been 
practicable  to  urge  the  more  balanced 
use  of  the  area's  airport  facilities.  But, 
with  the  growing  congestion  at  National 
and  the  improved  access  to  the  areas 
other  auTwrts,  it  has  become  not  only 
practicable  but  essential  that  this  be 
done. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  National  Air- 
port will  continue  to  play  an  important 
role  in  the  areas  air  transportation  pic- 
ture, primarily  as  a  short-haul  airport. 
Regional  planning  and  development 
however,  should  result  in  a  reduction  of 
t'-affic  at  that  facility  and  the  more  rea- 
sonable scheduling  of  flights  at  Dulles 
and  Friendship. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  States  ol 
Maryland  and  Virginia  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  negotiate  and  enter  into 
an  interstate  compact  establishing  a 
Washington  Metropohtan  Area  Airport 
Authority,  That  compact  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  and  by  the  State 
legislatures  concerned  before  It  has  the 
force  of  law.  This  is  the  necessary  first 
step  in  that  process,  and  toward  a  sound 
airport  policy  for  the  National  Capital 

region.  •  ,.  , . 

I  ask   that  the  biU  be  appropriately 

referred,    and    ask   imanimous    consent 
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that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Senator's  request. 

The  bill  iS.  3128 »  to  authorize  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  a  compact  to  establish  a  multi- 
state  authority  to  operate  in  the  Wash- 
ington-Baltimore metropolitan  area's 
airports,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Spong.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  3128 

Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Coiij^ress 
finds  that — 

( 1 )  Airport  traffic  In  the  Washlngton-B.'^Itl- 
more  metropolitan  area  will  Increase  three- 
fold by  1980; 

(2)  The  Washington  and  Baltimore  reclons 
constitute  a  single  air  transportation  market 
which  is  served  by  commercial  airlines  certi- 
fied by  tb«  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  use 
any  one  of  the  three  major  airports  Na- 
tional. Dulles  or  Friendship; 

(3)  There  now  exists  no  means  of  coordi- 
nating the  use  of  existing  airport  facilities 
In  such  area  with  tihe  result  that  about  65 
per  centum  of  all  traffic  Is  accommodated  by 
one  airport; 

(4)  There  will  be  a  need  for  new  and  im- 
proved airport  faciUties  and  areawlde  plan- 
ning and  development  is  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  way  of  meeting  the  need; 

(5)  There  are  serious  environmental  prob- 
lems associated  with  airport  operations  in 
such  area  and  there  exists  no  effective  mech- 
anism for  dealing  with   them;   and 

(6)  The  Jurisdictions  served  by  such  area's 
airports  should  have  a  voice  in  their  opera- 
tion and  no  agency  now  exists  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  such  area  is  the  only  metropolitan 
area  in  the  Nation  without  some  control 
over  its  own  airports. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  consent  of  Congress  is 
given  to  the  State.s  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land and  to  the  Distrut  of  Columbia  to  ne- 
gotiate and  eiiter  Into  a  compact  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  multi-state  au- 
thority to  operate  the  Washington-Balti- 
more   metropolitan   area's   airports. 

(b)  Such  compact  shall  not  be  binding 
or  obligatory  upon  any  of  the  States  in- 
volved or  upon  the  District  of  Columbia 
unless  and  until  It  has  been  ratified  by  the 
legislature  of  each  s,uch  State  and  approved 
by   the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  3  Upon  approval  by  the  Congress  of 
any  compact  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
Act  the  Secretary  otf  Transportation  is  au- 
thorized to  convey  to  the  multi-state  au- 
thority established  pursuant  to  such  com- 
pact all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in.  and  all  control  over,  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  and  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport,  except  for  such  interests 
or  rights  as  the  Secretary  may  reserve  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  or 
any  other  laws  of  general  application  re- 
lating to  aviation. 


S.  3130— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  A  GOVERNMENT-'WIDE 
VISITING  SCIENTIST  AND  SCHOL- 
AR PROGRAM 

Mr.   McGEE.   Mr.   President,   I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 


amend  title  5.  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Government-wide  visiting 
scientist  and  scholar  program. 

The  purpose  of  this  bll!  is  singular: 
to  increase  the  Government's  ability  to 
obtain  the  temporary  services  of  leading 
scientists,  engineers,  and  scholars — 
whether  U.S.  citizens  or  aliens — who  are 
urgently  needed  for  Federal  research  and 
development  programs. 

The  idea  of  a  visitor  program  is  not 
new.  Tlie  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
under  si)ecial  authority.'  has  been  operat- 
ing a  highly  successful  visiting  scientist 
program  for  more  than  15  years.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  also  oper- 
ates, under  .special  authortiy.  a  program 
of  professional  term  appointments  to 
bring  in  highly  qualified  personnel  for 
t<?mporary  assignments.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing would  adapt  and  expand  the 
idea  for  Government-wide  applicability, 
but  would  not  disturb  existing  special 
authorities. 

The  authorities  contained  in  this  bill 
would  put  the  Government  in  a  better 
position  to  compete  for  the  Nation's  top 
experts  who  may  be  willing  to  take  sab- 
baticals or  leaves  of  absence  to  accept 
temporary  assignments  in  Federal  lab- 
oratories and  research  institutions.  Also, 
it  would  allow  agencies,  without  regard 
to  appropriation  act  restrictions  on  em- 
ploying aliens,  to  seek  the  temporary  as- 
sistance of  noncitizeiis  who  may  be  world 
leaders  in  their  fields.  Under  terms  of  this 
bill,  for  example,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment would  have  authority  to  recruit 
Swiss  scientists  skilled  in  mass  spectrom- 
eter techniques.  The  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, to  cite  another  example,  would  have 
authority  to  reci-uit  the  Swedish  national 
who  is  the  world  leader  in  radiation  ge- 
netics, and  a  Finnish  scientist  who  is 
known  worldwide  for  his  work  in  pulp 
chemistrj'. 

The  visiting  scientist  and  scholar  pro- 
gram would  be  administered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  which  would  pre- 
scribe regulations,  set  controls  on  the 
total  number  of  appointments,  and  mon- 
itor all  aspects  of  the  program.  Also,  the 
Commission  would  coordinate  with  the 
Department  of  State  all  visitors  appoint- 
ments of  aliens  who  would  be  subject  to 
the  security  investigations  applicable  to 
U.S.  citizens  and  such  additional  investi- 
gations as  the  agency  head  may  consider 
appropriate. 

All  appointments  under  the  visitor  pro- 
gram, whether  of  citizens  or  aliens,  would 
be  outside  the  competitive  service,  and 
would  be  limited  to  2  years  with  an  ex- 
tension possible  for  not  to  exceed  an  ad- 
ditional 2  years. 

No  additional  agency  appropriations 
would  be  needed  to  operate  the  program, 
since  relatively  few  appointments  would 
be  made  by  any  one  agency  and  such 
would  be  absorbed  In  existing  budgets. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
rather  modest  authorities  prescribed  by 
this  bill  might  well  represent  an  impor- 
tant advance  in  keeping  the  United  States 
in  the  forefront  of  medical,  scientific, 
and  technological  discoveries  that  will 
benefit  all  mankind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 


The  bill  <S.  3130)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  visit- 
ing scientist  and  scholar  program  In  the 
Federal  Government,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McGee,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Service. 


S  3131— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  RELIEF  F^OR  CER- 
TAIN INDIVIDUALS  65  YEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  OVER 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ri.se  to- 
day to  introduce  legislation  to  lift  much 
of  the  excessive  property  tax  burden 
from  low-income  senior  citizens.  This 
bill  would  provide  a  Federal  income  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $215  a  year  in  property 
tax  relief  to  Americans  over  65  with  an- 
nual incomes  of  $3,500  or  less  and  higher 
than  normal  property  tax  rates. 

Many  elderly  homeowners  in  Mary- 
land and  across  the  Nation  have  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  paying  their  local  prop- 
erty taxes.  Frequently  they  purchased 
their  homes  years  ago  when  property 
taxes  were  low  and  their  incomes  were 
greater.  Now  they  suddenly  find  them- 
selves .saddled  with  drastically  increased 
property  tax  bills  which  must  be  paid 
out  of  smaller  fixed  retirement  incomes 
rapidly  shrinking  under  the  pressure  of 
inflation. 

Over  the  years  the  security  they 
thought  they  had  bought  for  their  re- 
tirement has  become  a  burden.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  senior  citizens  are  being 
forced  to  move  despite  the  inconvenience 
and  the  sentimental  attachment  to  an 
old  familiar  home. 

This  legislation  meets  this  problem  by 
providing  elderly  homeowners  with  a 
Federal  income  tax  credit  or  a  refund, 
for  those  who  pay  no  Federal  tax,  to  off- 
.sct  that  portion  of  their  property  tax 
that  is  well  in  excess  of  what  is  normal. 
Property  taxes  are  considered  unusually 
high  if  they  exceed  a  certain  percentage 
of  household  income.  These  percentages 
are  increased  as  household  income 
increases. 

After  determining  what  amount  of  the 
property  tax  paid  is  an  excessive  portion 
of  a  senior  citizen's  income,  a  percentage 
of  this  excessive  portion  is  relieved.  For 
households  with  incomes  over  $1,000. 
there  is  a  refund  or  a  credit  for  60  per- 
cent of  excessive  part:  for  those  with 
incomes  under  $1,000.  the  refund  or 
credit  is  75  percent  of  the  excessive  part. 
The  bill  limits  the  amount  of  property 
taxes  that  can  be  used  in  computing  re- 
lief to  $300, 

The  relief  formula  is  rather  compli- 
cated. Here  is  how  it  would  work  in  some 
representative  cases: 
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To  Insure  that  only  truly  needy  per- 
sons receive  relief,  applicants  must  list 
all  forms  of  money  income,  including 
nontaxable  incomes  such  as  social  se- 
curity veteran's  dlsabUity  benefits,  pub- 
lic assisUnce  payments,  and  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits. 

Renters  would  also  qualify  for  relief 
under  this  bill.  It  is  assumed  that  25 
percent  of  the  rent  payment  is  in  effect 
payment  for  property  taxes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
f  erred 

The' bill  (S.  3131)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
relief  to  certain  individuals  65  years  of 
age  and  over  who  own  or  rent  their 
homes,  through  a  system  of  mcome  tax 
credits  and  refunds,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tydincs,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.      ^^^^^^_____ 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    2168 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr,  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr  Ben- 
nett) I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  'Mr-  I^"^f°",^ 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8^2168  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty 
on  whole  skins  of  mink. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3077 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent "  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  ( Mr.  Ribicoff)  .  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  Panting, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  JACKSON)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3077.  to  create 
a  tax  credit  offsetting  the  expenses  of 
higher  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
47— SUBMISSION    OF    A    CONCUR- 
RENT    RESOLUTION     AUTHORIZ- 
ING     THE      PRINTING      OF      THE 
REPORT    OF    THE    PROCEEDINGS 
OF    THE    FORTY-FOURTH    BIEN- 
NIAL    MEETING     OF     THE     CON- 
VENTION      OF       AMERICAN       IN- 
STRUCTORS   OF    THE    DEAF    AS 
A    SENATE    DOCUMENT 
Mr.  MURPHY  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conciu-rent  resolution  iS.  Con.  Res. 
47 )  ■  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Con.  Res,  47 
F.esohed  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  forty-fourth  biennial 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf,  held  in  Berkeley  Ca- 
fornia  June  20-27,  1969,  be  printed  with  Il- 
lustrations as  a  Senate  documert;  »«<»  that 
six  thousand  additional  copies  be  prlntefl 
and  bound  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP 
CONCURRENT     RESOLUTION 

SENATE    CONCtJRBBNT    RESOLtTTION    45 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyommg  (Mr. 
Hansen  »  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  45.  concernmg 

prayer  in  space.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTION 


SENATE    RESOLUTION    257 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  fsk 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  i*xt 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
tyre  ) .  and  the  Senator  from  lllino^  ( Mr. 
Smith  )  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  257,  concerning  humane 
treatment  for  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1970  AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    273 

Mr  JAVrrS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr  GooDELL,  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE)  submitted  an  amendment,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  12307)  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for 
other  purposes,  wliich  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    274 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  House  bill  12307.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

«  ^^^^^ 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO,     267 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  amendment  No.  267,  to  the  Family 
Assistance  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    NO     268 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  my  colleague  from 
Maryland  iMr.  Mathias)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  268  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  November  7.  1969.  he  presented 
to  tiie  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  faculties 
at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FORESTRY  ON  FRIDAY,  NO- 
VEMBER 14,  1969.  ON  S.  2116.  THE 
EGG    PRODUCTS   INSPECION    ACT 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  will  hold  a  hearing 
Friday.  November  14.  on  S.  2116.  the  Egg 
Products  Inspection  Act.  AU  persons  in- 
terested in  testifying  should  contact  the 
committee  staff  as  soon  as  possible  to 
scliedule  their  appearance. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  BEFORE  THE 
PARKS  AND  RECREATION  SUB- 
COMMITTEE 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  hearings  have  been  sched- 
uled before  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
Subcommittee  on  Friday.  November  14. 
at  10  a.m..  room  3110.  New  Senate  Office 
Building  on  the  following  bills: 

HR  9163.  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
certain  real  property  in  the  Chickamuga 
and     Chattanooga     National     Military 

Park.  Ga. 

H  R  13767.  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  Fort  Donelson  National 
Battlefield  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

S  2940.  to  amend  the  act  of  June  28. 
1948.  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty for  the  Independence  National  His- 
torical Park. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  on  any  ol 
these  measures  should  advise  the  com- 
mittee staff,  room  3106,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

THE  PEACE  MOBILIZATION 

Mr  McGO-VERN,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
todav  decided  to  participate  in  the  peace 
activities  scheduled  for  this  week,  mclud- 
ing  the  Washington  mobilization  on 
Saturday. 
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The  Senator  from  New  York  fMr. 
GooDELL)  will  also  participate  in  this  ef- 
fort. 

I  have  learned,  too.  from  the  column 
by  Mary  McGrory.  published  in  today's 
Washington  Star,  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  McCarthy!  will  also  par- 
ticipate. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  which 
I  i.'^sued  at  a  news  conference  today,  the 
article  by  Miss  McGrory,  and  an  excel- 
lent article  entitled  "Administration 
Draws  Hard  Line  Again.st  Dissenters," 
written  by  Ward  Just,  and  published  in 
the  Wasliington  Post  of  today,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  .state- 
ment  and   articles   were  ordered   to  be 
printed  In  the  RECORn,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Sinator  George  McGovern, 

(  Democrat.  Soi'th  Dakota  )    November  10. 

1969 

I  have  decided  after  crireful  thnii!»ht  to 
p<\rtlclpate  In  the  peace  mobilization  In 
Washington  Saturday.  Sever.xl  -veeks  ago.  I 
was  Invited  by  moblUzatlnn  leaders  to  spe.ik 
at  the  Washington  Monument  rally  I  de- 
layed an  answer  until  the  President  had  an 
opportunity  on  November  third  to  expl.iln 
his  poflcy  and  until  1  could  And  re  :.sonable 
•issuraftce  that  Saturday's  etToi  t  will  l>e 
orderly  and  con»tructlve 

It  U  my  belief  that  in  spite  of  inflam- 
matory predlctlGoxs  and  rigid  attitudes  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  mobilization 
leaders  are  making  a  sincere  effort  to  have 
a  peaceful  rally  But  what  Is  most  significant 
Is  not  the  sponsorship  of  the  mobilization 
but  the  multltxjdes  of  .\merlcans  who  come 
to  Washington  in  a  good  faith  effort  for 
peace.  I  feel  an  obligation  to  stand  with  these 
sincere  people  and  I  think  the  .Administra- 
tion has  an  obligation  to  pr  vide  Uirm  with 
maximum  .i-ssurance  of  a  peaceful  assembly 
There  is,  of  course,  no  way  to  be  certain  that 
an  etforl  Involving  tens  of  thoa«ands  of  peo- 
ple will  be  a  success  or  a  failure  peaceful  or 
disorderly,  effective  or  ineffective  But  I  do 
know  that  I  ana  multitudes  of  my  fellow 
Americans  enter  It  with  a  fervent  hope  that 
It  win  be  orderly  and  successful  I  am  going 
to  do  my  best  to  make  It  so,  and  that  is  why 
I  participate  I  hoj>e  that  thoughtful  citizens 
of  all  ages  who  are  oppofed  to  violence  both 
at  home  and  abroad  will  participate  in  the 
November  peace  activities  as  they  did  in 
October. 

I  participate  in  the  peace  mobilization 
as  an  act  of  conscience  and  responsibility  We 
have  stumbled  Into  a  terrible  mistake  in 
Vietnam  that  Is  slowly  poisoning  both  our 
Nation  and  Vietnamese.  There  is  no  moral 
or  practical  reason  to  continue  tills  needless 
waste  of  life  and  treasure  any  lunger.  There 
Is  no  higher  act  of  patriotism  than  to  exert 
every  reasonable  effort  to  end  our  Involve- 
ment In  the  war. 

So.  recognizing  the  political  risk  of  Joining 
with  vast  numbeffs  of  people.  Including  a 
few  who  may  fallow  tictics  and  viewpoints 
different  from  mine.  I  take  that  risk  for 
peace  I  am  participating  In  the  p>eace  mo- 
blllziitlon  for  another  reason,  and  that  is 
l)ecause  I  am  proud  of  the  honest  young 
Idealists  who  will  make  up  most  of  the 
Saturd.iy  assembly.  I  wont  them  to  know 
that  aaaae  of  us  In  elective  office  and  some 
who  are  older  feel  a  responsibility  to  respond 
to  their  concerns  and  to  reinforce  those 
concerns.  It  behooves  all  of  us  who  believe 
In  the  American  democratic  process  to  do 
all  we  can  to  encourage  young  Americans  to 
maintain  both  their  faith  and  their  partici- 
pation In  our  political  process. 

I  regret  the  recent  onslaughts  of  the  Ad- 


ministration  against  the  young  and  against 
the  entire  peace  effort.  Ukewlse,  I  regret 
that  a  Justice  Department  spokesman  should 
publicly  a-'sert  that  this  week's  peace  effort 
Is  likely  to  be  violent  because  It  Includes 
students  from  the  University  of  WIsconfln. 
Harvard  and  MIT  It  Is  shocking  that  a  De- 
partment called  Justice  should  engage  In 
such  a  cynical  and  provocative  blanket  In- 
dictment of  students  at  some  of  our  greatest 
universities 

Furthermore,  In  denying  the  request  of 
the  p>eace  leaders  to  walk  on  Ppnnsylv.inla 
Avenue,  the  Justice  Department  Is  Inviting 
the  very  provocation  U  claims  to  deplore 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  belongs  to  the  people 
of  Aniertoa  not  to  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
A  Co  I  hereby  call  on  Mr  Mitchell  and  the 
President  to  open  up  this  historic  avenue 
to  these  walking  in  the  peace  mobilization 

I  nl.^o  w  )U!d  like  to  suggest  to  the  religious 
le.ider.s  of  .America  that  tlie  churches  and 
syruigogues  be  open  this  week  to  those  citi- 
zens who  may  wish  to  witness  In  silence 
their  concerns  about  the  war  .Some  may  wish 
lo  pray  for  pe.ace;  others  may  wish  to  pray 
for  the  safety  of  our  soldiers  and  the  return 
of  our  prisoners;  others  may  simply  wish  to 
meet  In  silence  in  the  hope  for  new  guid- 
ance and  .strength 

In  any  event,  the  violence  of  Vietnam  Is, 
like  all  great  issues,  basically  a  moral  ques- 
tion which  must  finally  be  confronted  on 
the  grounds  of  personal  conscience  and  per- 
sonal resp.mslbiliiy.  Tliat  Is  what  the  peace 
efforts  of  tills  week  are  about,  and  that  is 
why  I  feel  better  tjday  now  that  I  have  de- 
cided to  participate. 

|F:oin   the  W.ishlngton  Star.   Nov     10.   19691 

Ni:.ON    Spkech    Reaction     McCartjit   Joins 

the    Maiicu 

I  By  Mary  McGrory  i 

Prom  Eugene  M  McCarthy,  1968's  anti-war 
her  ).  has  come  the  Senates  first  all-out  en- 
di  r.iement  of  this  weekend's  anti-war  dem- 
on;.tratlon 

The  senator  from  Minnesota,  who  chal- 
lenged the  previous  President's  Vietnam  pol- 
icies, tviys.  "I  think  President  Nixon's  speech 
last  Mijnday  requires  it.  I  will  participate  In 
any  appropriate  way." 

"Its  almost  like  starting  over  In  New 
Hampshire.'  says  McCarthy,  whose  camp.ilgn 
for  the  presidency  ended  In  bloody  street 
clashes  in  Chicago,  which  many  tblnk  could 
be  re|>eated  here. 

"It  might  be  violent,  but  tlie  prospect  for 
violence  Is  no  excuse  for  not  participating.  " 
he  tellE  an  Interviewer 

The  majority  of  McCarthy's  colleagties 
have  headed  for  the  hills  on  the  demonstra- 
tion, which  has  controversial  sponsorship 
and  multiple  goals,  not  all  of  tbem  focused 
on  ending  the  war. 

Resolutions  of  support  for  the  President's 
policies  are  being  hastily  prepared  In  both 
houses  of  Congress  as  a  reproachful  welcome 
to  the  anti-war  groups  hoping  to  march  here 
Friday  and  Saturday. 

"I  prefer  the  regular  political  processes." 
says  the  senator,  "but  the  President's  speech 
calls  for  protest.  I  wasn't  Inclined  to  partici- 
pate before  he  spoke,  but  the  speech  shows 
there  has  been  no  change  In  his  attitude 
since  the  Moratorium.  He  has  hardened  his 
views." 

TWO  dove  senators,  George  S.  McGovern, 
D-S.D,  and  Charles  Goodell,  R-N.Y.,  have 
been  Invited  to  .speak  at  the  mass  rally 
scheduled  for  Saturday,  They  made  condi- 
tional acceptances,  and  held  back  a  final 
answer  on  advice  of  some  Moratorium  work- 
ers, who  are  groaning  In  double-yoke  with 
the  Mobilization,  They  were  told  that  their 
hesitation  will  help  the  Moratorium  to  exact 
concessions  on  stricter  marshalling  and  other 
count«r-vlolenco  procedures. 

McGovern's   position   Is   especially   under- 


stood He  Is  an  undeclared  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  and  riot  over  the  weekend  could 
b«  faui. 

Goode!!  Intervened  last  Friday  with  the 
Justice  Department  on  the  matter  of  p.irade 
permits,  but  reiterated  his  stand  that  his 
support  was  condltlon.il  on  more  militant 
antl-vlolence  precautlf>n."! 

McCirthy,  always  h.ipplest  when  swim- 
ming against  the  stre.im.  says  he  thinks 
members  of  Congress  who  share  the  anti- 
war Views  of  the  maj  irlty  of  the  people  who 
will  gather  here  have  a  duty  to  lend  their 
support  to  the  effort. 

"It  fhouldn't  be  a  confrontation  between 
the  Pre.sldent  and  the  people  We  who  have 
cjnstltulional  obllgallons  in  the  making  of 
f^>rclgn  policy  should  interpote  ourselves  be- 
tween him  and  them 

"There  was  danger  In  Chicago,  p.olltlcal  and 
physical.  There  w,is  political  danger  in  New 
Hampshire-  and  physical  too,  It  was  pretty 
cold  up  there.  There's  danger  In  any  large 
gathering  of  people ."' 

McCarthy's  offer  to  participate  In  "any  ap- 
propriate way.  "  Indicates  a  willingness  lo 
.^peak  It  Is  not  so  easy  to  get  on  the  speakers" 
platform,  which  already  has  some  15  entries 
Any  oratorical  p^issiblUty  hius  to  be  strained 
through  an  80-member  steering  committee 
of  the  New  Mobilization,  which  has  many 
considerations  and  many  obsessions  Some- 
one said  that  If  P.ipe  Paul  VI  offered  to  s.^y 
a  word,  he  would  have  to  go  through  the 
pro.'ess   and   qualify   under   a  category. 

The  moratorium  section,  which  Is  out- 
numbered on  the  steering  committee,  has 
tried  to  concentrate  on  the  single  Issue  of 
the  war  and  to  attract  a  high  degree  of  re- 
spectability But  the  Mobilization  is  dlversl- 
ty-mlnded  and  h.is  Insisted  on  Including  a 
demam!  for  self-determination  for  black 
people"  as  one  of  the  goals  of  the  march 

McCarthy,  who  took  on  the  other  Sen.  Mc- 
Carthy in  public  debate  at  the  height  of  the 
terror  in  the  early  '50's.  Is  undeterred  by  the 
problems  that  have  proved  hang-up.s  for 
most  doves  Whether  his  unequivocal  stand 
will  inspire  other  critics  of  the  war  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  may  cut  down  on  the  hand- 
wringing,  which  is  the  prevalent  attitude  to- 
ward the  march  and  which  is  much  encour- 
aged by  the  Nixon  administration. 

(From   the   Washington   Post.  Nov.    10,    1969 1 
Administratio.v    Draws    Hard    LiNE    Against 

DlSSENTERa 

(By  Ward  Just) 

The  Nixon  administration,  led  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  with  moral  support  from 
the  Vice  President,  is  embarked  on  a  cam- 
paign to  directly  confront  the  dissenters  in 
America. 

It  has  so  drawn  its  lines  ,-vs  to  encourase 
violence  this  week,  when  the  thou  ands  mass 
In  Washington  to  protest  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  Idea  apparently  Is  to  make  dis- 
sent extremely  expensive,  which  is  fine  as 
long  .as  the  administration  understands  what 
the  political  consequences  will  be;  and  one 
doesn't  mean  "political"  In  the  party  sense. 

The  conclusion  Is  reached  reluctantly,  on 
the  theory  that  the  Mitchells  and  the  Klein- 
dlensts  of  this  world  would  not  wish  to  see 
violence  this  week  But  that  Is  the  effect  of 
the  ruling  that  bars  the  use  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  the  marchers.  It  is  a  bad  ruling. 

This  administration  has  misread  the  tem- 
per of  those  who  want  to  demonstrate  against 
the  war,  Listen  to  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Klelndlenst  and  the  instant  Imaige  Is  of  a 
howling  pack  of  crazies,  bent  on  destroying 
the  city  and  endangerlg  the  personal  safety 
of  President  Nixon.  At  his  pres£  conference 
Thursday,  Klelndlenst  said  among  other 
things  that  nine  busloads  of  Etudents  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  were  coming  to 
Washington,  "and  we  should  be  reminded  of 
the  violence   that   occurred   there  early   this 
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year  .  we  are  entitled  to  the  Judgment  that 
some  of  those  students  on  those  nine  buses" 
may  engage  In  violence.  Sure,  Klelndlenst  Is 
entitled.  But  be  might  be  interested  to  know 
how  Mrs.  Lawrence  B.  Knoebel.  a  middle- 
aged  lady  Who  Is  the  wUe  of  a  banker,  read 
his  statement  when  she  heard  It  on  television 
in  her  living  room  In  Glencoe,  III..  Thursday 
night.  ^         . 

"Why  those  are  our  sons  at  Harvard  ana 
MIT  and  Wisconsin  and  this  man  is  reading 
a  statement  on  television  that  all  they  want 
Is  violence.  "  Mrs.  Knoebel  said.  "It  Isn't  true. 
We  worked  hard  and  struggled  to  send  our 
children  to  college  ...  you  talk  about  a  back- 
lash  Well,  there  Is  a  backlash  in  Glencoe." 

And  It  Is  against  the  administration.  Glen- 
coe Is  a  rich  suburb  on  Lake  Michigan  north 
of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Knoebel  and  some  friends 
from  the  North  Shore  Women  for  Peace  (It's 
the  area's  oldest  peace  organization;  founded 
In  1961)  began  to  solicit  Interest  In  the  No- 
vember moratorium  a  few  weeks  ago.  First 
they  hired  two  buses  for  their  members,  but 
some  of  them  complained  about  riding  four- 
teen hours  on  a  bus.  Glencoe  to  Washington, 
so  they  hired  an  airplane  with  105  seats  In- 
stead. All  the  seats  are  filled  with  middle- 
aged  businessmen  and  their  wives. 

There  Is  another  60-seat  airplane  which 
has  been  chartered  by  some  church  groups 
on  the  North  Shore  plus  (at  this  writing)  a 
half  a  dozen  buses  from  Lake  Forest  College 
and  Barat  College,  neither  one  a  seedbed  of 
radlcalUm.  There  are  so  many  groups  ar- 
ranging for  transportation  to  Washington 
that  Mrs.  Knoebel  hasn't  been  able  to  keep 
track  of  all  of  them.  But  her  phone  has  been 
ringing  continually  since  the  deputy  attorney 
general's  press  conference,  and  the  callers  are 
angry  suburban  women  who  think  they  have 
been  misunderstood.  "So  we  are  going  to 
show  them  who  the  silent  majority  really  's, 
Mrs.  Knoebel  said. 

That  Is  what  this  march  is  all  about,  in 
Glencoe  and  Kokomo  (where  fifty  citizens 
stood  In  the  town  square  and  read  the  names 
of  the  war  dead  on  October  15)  as  well  as  the 
East  Village  and  Halght  Ashbury.  What 
Klelndlenst  and  Mitchell  and  the  others  ap- 
parently do  not  understand  Is  that  the  peace 
movement  In  this  country  Is  not  confined  to 
youthful  radicals  and  crazies  out  to  destroy 
society.  These  officials  seem  Incapable  of  dls- 
crUnlnatlon— at  least  that  Is  the  only  plau- 
sible explanation  on  the  evidence  we  have, 
Agnews  speeches  and  the  Attorney  General's 
press  conference,  a  not-too-comfortlng  meld 
of  words  and  acttons.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment, apparently  badly  frightened,  is  prepar- 
ing the  city  for  siege. 

The  administration  does  have  some  dis- 
turbing intelligence  on  planned  disruptions. 
There  Isn't  any  doubt  that  a  hard-core  mili- 
tant few  win  be  out  to  bust  some  heads  and 
bust  some  windows,  to  anger  the  esWblish- 
ment  and  discredit  peaceful  demonstrations. 
It  is  useful  to  note  at  this  point  that  the 
"organizers"  (they  are  really  very  little  more 
than  shepherds)  of  the  demonstration  have 
been  eminently  reasonable  In  their  propos- 
als, including  the  one  that  would  have  the 
line  of  march  proceed  from  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  E  street  back  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Wlilte  House  to  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. Anywhere  from  40,000  to  70,000  per- 
sons would  march  that  route;  the  rest  would 
be  confined  to  the  Mall.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  such  a  march  could  pose  a  threat  to  the 
President  or  to  anyone  else.  In  any  case,  if 
the  Justice  Department  thinks  it  can  stop 
violence  (If  such  Is  planned  by  the  crazies) 
by  denying  a  march  permit  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  It  Is  alarmingly  out  of  touch. 

The  expectation  of  apocalypse  is  now  so 
great  and  all-pervading  that  men  like  Mark 
Hatfield  and  George  McGovern  are  beginning 
to  back  away.  Hatfield  has  told  his  peace- 
minded  constituents  to  stay  home  and  culti- 


vate their  own  gardens.  At  first  look,  that 
seems  a  sensible  enough  injunction.  The 
larger  the  crowd,  the  greater  the  potential 
for  violence.  No  one  here  is  entirely  easy  with 
the  thought  of  half  a  million  marchers  (  "If 
they  got  200,000  kids  at  Woodstock  to  listen 
to  a  few  stoned  musicians,  how  many  do  you 
think  they  can  get  to  Washington  to  protest 
the  damned  war?  "  one  well-placed  Republi- 
can said  the  other  day.)  But  on  second  look, 
Hatfield's  Idea  Isn't  really  a  very  good  one 
because  it  leaves  the  field  to  the  kids. 

The  whole  point  of  the  peace  movement 
in  America  Is  that  while  it  is  energized  by 
the  young,  it  is  financed  and  to  a  degree 
fed  by  the  old  It  is  broadly  based,  by  sex 
and  race,  by  age,  by  wealth,  by  region.  As 
one  of  the  moratorium  leaders  pointed  out 
the  other  day,  it  is  a  movement,  not  a  polit- 
ical party.  It  is  not  exclusive  like  a  country 
club,   but  wide  open  like  a   public  park. 

The  suspicion  persists  that  what  this  ad- 
ministration may  be  trying  to  do  Is  drive 
awav  the  middle-aged  people  like  Mrs.  Knoe- 
bel "with  horrifying  predictions  of  a  tiger 
let  loose  m  the  streets.  Perhaps  the  admin- 
istration wants  to  Influence  Its  putative  si- 
lent majority  with  television  pictures  which 
show  only  the  young  and  bearded,  bell- 
bottomed,  sandalled,  and  naked.  Keep  the 
ordinary  people  away  and  give  the  day  over 
to  the  voung.  and  when  the  violence  breaks 
out— as'  surely  it  will— the  administration 
can  point  to  "the  kids." 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  that  happened 
with  this  march,  because  it  is  not  Just  a 
children's  crusade.  It  cuts  across  all  lines, 
and  is  as  deeply  felt  In  some  parts  of  Glen- 
coe as  In  Cambridge  or  Madison.  One  ven- 
tures the  thought  that  older,  so-called  re- 
spectable people  can  have  a  leavening  in- 
fluence in  a  crowd  of  college  kids.  Ifs  a  seri- 
ous business,  this  march  this  week,  and  it 
ought  to  be  representative  of  what  the  move- 
ment is  about. 

The  Justice  Department's  stiff-necked  at- 
titude is  a  prescription  for  disaster.  "I  don't 
understand  the  magic  of  marching  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue."  Klelndlenst  told  his 
press  conference  on  Thursday.  If  he  doesn't. 
It  means  he  is  either  (a)  stupid  or  (b)  hope- 
lessly out  of  touch,  either  way  no  cause  for 
optimism  now.  three  days  before  the  dem- 
onstrations begin. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
TO    THE    NATIONAL    MUNICIPAL 
LEAGUE  IN  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President  made  a  speech 
this  noon  in  Philadelphia  to  the  National 
Municipal  League.  Among  other  things, 
he  said: 

The  point  is  that  while  there  is  a  lot  wrong 
with  America,  there  is  a  lot  more  right  with 
America.  Our  strengths  outweigh  our  prob- 
lems. Our  potential  is  vast,  and  the  time 
we  waste  on  negative  introspection  could  be 
far  better  Invested  in  positive   action 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Vice  President's  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  the  Vice  President 

Prom  its  birth,  the  National  Municipal 
League  has  been  consecrated  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  dynamic  American  democracy 
where  citizenship  is  an  exacting  obligation; 
government,  a  service;  and  politics,  an  hon- 
orable profession. 

The   founders   of   the   National   Municipal 


League  understood  that  the  citizen  was  cen- 
tral to  the  svstem.  In  a  time  of  political 
corruption,  thev  retained  their  faith  in  dem- 
ocratic institutions.  They  were  reformers, 
not  radicals  .  .  .  and,  as  reformers,  they  would 
stand  aoart  from  many  In  the  present  gen- 
eration "of  critics  because  of  their  Insistence 
that  failure  was  not  the  fault  of  the  system, 
but  the  citizen. 

In  a  dissertation  on  the  causes  of  young 
radical  dissent,  the  distinguished  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  professor.  John  W.  Aldrldge. 
states:  "Although  the  necessity  for  reform 
is  the  ostensible  and  conscious  reason  fcr 
their  protests,  one  notices  how  vague  the 
militants  are  about  the  precise  nature  of  the 
measures  thev  wish  to  be  taken;  how  much 
more  articulate  they  are  in  their  demands 
lor  confrontation  than  they  are  about  ihi 
concrete  Issues   of   confrontation." 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte  expressed  the  prere- 
quisites of  reform  very  well:  "If  you  wish  to 
secure  for  the  community  a  better  govern- 
ment, you  must  make  the  community  de- 
serve a  befi^er  government,  and  show  It  de- 
serves It  bv  getting  It." 

Men  like  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Charles 
Shurz.  Charles  Eliot  and  Louis  Brandels.  who 
founded  the  Municipal  League,  and  you, 
who  carry  It  forward  today,  know  that  work- 
able democracy  will  not  appear  on  demand, 
but  must  be  deserved.  Freedom  is  earned, 
not  given.  Citizenship  Involves  more  than 
voting  and  paying  taxes.  Reform  requires  a 
positive  program.  What  held  true  when  the 
National  Municipal  League  was  formed 
seventy-five  years  ago.  hold  true  today. 
Progress  is  predicated  upon  the  existence  of 
constructive  alternatives  to  replace  what  is 
being  discredited  and  abandoned.  It  is  not 
enough  to  see  corruption  and  to  condemn  it. 
Work  must  begin— not  end— with  a  call  to 
"throw  the  rascals  out." 

And  the  work  of  the  National  Munlcijjal 
League,  as  well  as  the  work  of  its  founders, 
began  with  faith  in  America— Its  system 
and  citizens.  Those  men  had  deep,  endur- 
ing confidence  In  the  resiliency  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  the  destiny  of  our  nation  One 
word  could  describe  their  altitude,  and  that 
word  was  patriotism. 

It  was  not  just  Jingoistic  pride,  but  some- 
thing far  more  profound,  that  inspired  the 
vision  of  a  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  per- 
ception of  a  Ix)uls  Brandels.  They  were  so- 
phisticated men  in  the  best  sense,  and  they 
were  "socially  aware"  by  the  best  of  con- 
temporary standards. 

Several  years  ago.  a  foreign  student  ad- 
dressing acollege  seminar  was  asked  about 
his  future  plans.  The  young  man  replied.  "I 
want  to  return  home  to  serve  the  country 
I  love."  Fellow  students  gave  him  a  standing 
ovation. 

But  I  wonder  what  the  reaction  would  be 
if  an  American  student-  at  an  American  col- 
lege announced  that  he  loved  his  country? 
Would  there  be  applause  or  embarrassment? 
I  suspect  that  many  have  been  conditioned 
to  be  embarrassed  by  such  an  overt  expres- 
sion of  patriotic  sentiment.  I  would  guess 
that  many  in  sophisticated  America  consider 
love  of  countrv  gauche  or  irrelevant 

A  double  standard  has  emerged.  We  ad- 
mire patriotism  in  others,  but  condemn  it 
in  ourselves  We  seem  to  see  everything  about 
ourselves  except  what  we  have  achieved.  We 
forget  that  this  nation  fought  a  bloody  war 
to  secure  freedom  for  an  oppressed  minority. 
We  forget  that  this  nation  was  conceived  and 
has  continued  as  an  asylum  for  the  world's 
oppressed.  We  overlook  the  fact  that  today 
our  country  remains  the  first  choice  among 
the  world's  immigrants. 

Although  we  cannot  be  complacent  about 
our  faults,  neither  should  we  be  apologetic 
about  our  strengths.  Yet  apology  appears  to 
be  becoming  our  national  posture.  We  have 
seen   attempts  to  pervert  the  liberal    vU-tue 
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of  aelf-criUcinn  to  tHe  national  vice  of  self- 
contempt. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  profeaacr  named  Robert 
Paul  Wolf  wrote  In  review  of  a  book  called 
Thf  Making  of  a  Counter-CultuTe:  "Amer- 
ican society  Is  ugly,  repressive,  destructive 
and  subversive  of  mueh  that  Is  truly  human." 
He  contended  th..t  this  view  of  American 
siclety  'Is  now  acknowledged  to  be  true 
by  virtually  every  sensible  man  and  woman' 
Now.  most  Americans,  and  certainly  most 
sensible  Americans,  clon't  share  that  view 

The  point  Is  tha»  while  there  is  a  lot 
wrong  with  America,  there  Is  a  lot  more  right 
with  America.  Our  strengths  outweigh  our 
problems.  Our  potential  Is  vast,  and  the  time 
we  waste  on  negative  Introspection  could  be 
far  better  Invested  in  positive  action. 

Just  because  America  has  not  Implemented 
all  the  Ideals  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  stop  trying.  Our  In- 
adequacies should  be  a  spur  to  improvement. 
If  ever  American  society  totally  achieves  its 
Ideals,  It  will  do  so  hiecause  those  Ideals  have 
become  unchallenglng  and  ludicrously  low. 
In  the  case  of  a  self-renewing  society,  each 
generation  establishes  a  new  and  higher  set 
of  Ideals.  Our  notable  failures  should  not 
diminish  our  noblie  aspirations,  but  rather 
fuel  our  determination  to  close  the  distance 
between  what  Is  and  what  should  be. 

While  ^  ccncede  that  some  of  our  Instltu- 
tlon_s  and^  establishments  are  in  serious  need 
of  change,  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
our  free  system  of  government  will  in  any 
way  Impede  democratic  responsiveness  to 
this  need.  Today's  dissidents  misdirect  their 
fire  when  they  attack  the  system  They 
should  instead  use  the  system  to  reform  the 
Institutions  anld  establishments. 

To  those  who  question  the  validity  of  our 
system,  the  answer  Is  participation  ir.  the 
processes  of  democracy  To  those  who  ques- 
tion the  social  worth  of  the  free  enterprise 
system,  the  answer  Is  to  make  business  more 
responsive  to  the  problems  of  society.  The 
alternative  to  alienation  is  lnvolvemi?nt. 

In  speaking  of  the  lack  of  pragma* Ic  In- 
volvement of  the  young  today.  Professor 
Aldrldge  links  It  to  a  tranquil,  undemand- 
ing personal  life.  Continuing,  he  says: 
••Difficulty  brings  more  of  our  essential 
humanity  Into  play  than  trHnquilllty  does 
and  so  heightens  our  responsiveness  to  life  " 
Involvement  Is  the  theme  of  your  con- 
vention, and  It  must  become  the  goal  of  our 
nation. 

Today  I  intend  to  focus  on  the  rich  poten- 
tial of  private  involvement.  I  recognize  that 
this  audience  It  fully  conversant  with  the 
substance  and  purpose  of  the  President's  do- 
mestic proposalB  to  achieve  "the  new  fed- 
eralism." So  I  want  to  draw  upon  my  past 
experience  as  a  Governor  and  County  Execu- 
tive to  cite  gome  Immediate  problems  which 
you  can  best  solve. 

The  private  sector  has  historic  precedents 
for  Initiative.  As  far  back  as  the  dawn  of 
written  history,  the  private  sector  has  always 
led  Education  was  a  private  institution  be- 
fore It  was  a  public  one.  This  was  true  in 
a  broad  sense  of  welfare  and  health,  until  the 
Twentieth  CenOury  Only  after  private  citi- 
zens discern  anid  respond  to  needs  does  the 
public  sector  adtopt  cr  extend  programs.  This 
pattern  continues  today.  Public  kindergar- 
tens, day  care  and  community  health  centers, 
are  recent  derivatives  of  private  pilot  projects. 
Your  first  challenge- -as  citizens — Is  to  scru- 
tinize Institutions,  Isolate  problems  and  de- 
velop solutions. 

The  first  Iterh  for  action  Is  education  In 
ci'.izenshlp.  The  foundation  of  good  citizen- 
ship depends  upon  the  Inculcation  of  Indi- 
vidual responsibility  at  an  early  age.  There 
Is  little  doubt  tliat  our  generation  has  failed 
to  carry  out  tfals  basic  requirement.  In  a 
devastating  Indictment  of  us  as  parents,  Pro- 


fesBor  Aldrldge  castigates  the  permissive  atti- 
tudes of  post- World  War  II  parents:  'It  Is 
scarcely  surprising  that  .  .  ,  the  beneficiaries 
of  all  this  love  and  attention  and  self-sacrl- 
flce  should  have  grown  up  contemptuous  of 
us,  or  convinced  that  really  we  were  dead  all 
along,  and  only  they  are  alive.  ...  So  we 
taught  them  by  our  example  and  by  our 
obsequious  treatment  of  them  to  have  no 
consideration  or  respect  for  adults  and  a 
grotesquely  inflated  respect  for  themselves.  " 
Discipline  is  an  essential  precursor  to  self- 
dlsclpllne  Self-dlsclpUne  Is  a  prerequisite  to 
productive  citizenship  Slpce  .isclpllne  and 
specific  personal  responsibility  were  not  re- 
quired In  the  home.  Imp.irtlng  essentials  of 
good  citizenship  was  left  to  the  schools. 

X  regret  to  say  that  the  trend  In  early  edu- 
cation was  similarly  not  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion. Tliere  was  down-play  of  competitive 
engagement  among  students  and  the  way 
was  all  too  frequently  provided  tor  the  young 
student  to  avoid  his  responsibilities  on  the 
basis  that  he  Just  wasn't  up  to  them. 

The  centraliz.itlon  in  Junior  high  schools 
and  high  schools  created  an  impersonal  en- 
vlroiimeni  which  did  Utile  to  stimulate  the 
w.irm  interpersonal  relationships  conducive 
tj  citizen  involvement.  Added  to  this,  there 
was  .i  scarcity  of  form.il  teaching  In  the  prac- 
ticalities of  citizen  obligations  The  curricu- 
lum was  deemed  .idequate  if  it  simply  nar- 
r.iled  the  concept  of  our  Federal  system 
What  it  .should  h.ive  done  was  to  make  cie.ir 
that  uo  other  system  depends  so  heavily 
upon  the  p.irticipailou  of  people.  It  should 
h.ive  stressed  thai  a  majority  of  observers  on 
the  side  lines  will  produce  un  Inferior  poUtl- 
c.il  le.ider;hip  .md  an  uninvolved  electorate 
will  be  p.iwno  lor  the  manipulation  of  a  mi- 
nority ol  political  activists 

U  is  t.me  that  we  establish  training  In 
citizenship  as  an  educational  priority  and  set 
about  invesilgating  the  means  of  making  it 
an  liilogral  componem  in  our  educational 
process 

Not  only  our  young,  but  our  present  gen- 
eration of  mature  citizens,  have  much  to 
learn  about  citizenship.  In  a  recent  survey 
made  in  Montgomery  Couniy,  Maryland— a 
W.ishlngton  suburb  considered  to  be  one  ol 
Americas  more  educated  and  affluent  sub- 
divisions—two  out  of  every  three  citizens 
could  not  name  their  County  Councilman. 
We  c.mnot  begin  to  talk  about  responsive 
government  until  we  know  whom  we  must 
hold  responsible  for  governmental  action  or 
lu.ictlon. 

In  modern  computer-oriented  society,  there 
are  few  severe  shortages  of  reliable  public  in- 
formation. However,  there  are  formidable  de- 
ficiencies in  publicity  and  public  relations 
techniques.  And,  fortunately  or  unfortu- 
nately, most  of  our  citizens  are  conditioned 
to  the  dramatic  Madison  Avenue  approach. 
Like  it  or  not,  the  fact  is  that,  until  we  pro- 
duce a  new  generation  of  clvic-orlented  con- 
sumers, we  can  serve  the  total  community 
best  by  following  advertising  techniques. 

Skillful  presentation  will  not  betray  the 
Integrity  of  a  school  bond  bill.  It  is  not  be- 
neath a  businessman's  or  a  candidate's  d:g- 
nliy  to  launch  an  attention-catching  cam- 
paign, and  neither  should  it  be  beneath  the 
dignity  of  civic  groups  As  a  Governor,  I  saw 
the  magnificent  work  of  a  Constitutional 
Convention — led  by  one  of  your  Council 
members— fall  at  the  polls  because  of  In- 
ability to  excite  the  electorate.  We  stood  by 
our  principles  and  the  usual  public  informa- 
tion resources.  Our  opponents  stood  by  a  good 
"fear  and  fury,"  hard-sell,  radio  campaign 
and  defeated  a  superb  document. 

The  media  have  a  tremendous  obligation 
here  as  well.  I  recognize  that  the  subtleties 
of  everyday  government  cannot  compete 
With  an  axe  murder.  I  know  that  reporters 
thrive  on  political  controversy  and  pub- 
lishers   have    to    sell    papers.    But    freedom 


should  be  tempered  by  responsibility.  Great 
causes  extolled  on  the  editorial  page  are 
often  lost  by  reporting  strident  oppopltlon 
on  the  front  pape  while  supportive  but  le.ss 
exciting  news  Is  burled  somewhere  between 
the  >  tire  advertisements  and  the  obituary 
columns. 

During  Maryland's  Constlttitlonal  Conven- 
tion, debate  over  regional  governmental 
provisions  was  dull  until  enlivened  by  an 
occasional  outburst  of  irresponsible  rhetoric 
from  one  of  the  Convention's  foes  In  Balti- 
more County,  a  critical  virban  renewal  loan 
became  newsworthy  as  a  result  rf  the  .she- 
nanigans of  its  opponents.  The  cumulative 
impact  of  controverKV  In  dallv  dosages  con- 
fuses and   frightens   «he  average  voter. 

Political  part'cipatlin  remains  the  citi- 
zen's most  effective  lever.  All  t^o  often  citi- 
zens are  reluctant  to  Involve  themselves  in 
partisan  politics  Ertrcpreneurs,  who  have 
never  carried  a  ^TCclnct.  have  a  condescend- 
ing attitude  toward  politicians  who  have 
never  met  a  payroll  Some  think  of  politics 
as  messy  and  believe  that  the  best  people 
should  be  above  It  To  say  that  politics  Is 
l-eneath  us  Is  to  say  that  democracy  Is 
beneath  us  A  fullure  to  participate  In  poli- 
tics is  a  sign  of  Ignorance,  not  Innocence. 

Anyone  who  does  not  work  for  good  can- 
didates Is  a  drop-oxit  from  democracy.  He 
net  only  abdicates  a  basic  responsibility, 
he  neglects  a  major  opportunity. 

■i'ou  know  that  I  am  an  outspoken  critic 
of  disruptive  nolltlcs.  of  provocative  tech- 
niques and  of  that  small  percentage  of 
Americans  wlio  a'Jvocate  destruction  of  our 
system.  I  am  also  ai-  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  responsible  participation  for  the  young 
I  have  contlnuous:>  urged  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  to  elshtecn  As  Governor  of  Mary- 
land. I  proposed  a  Giaduate  Corps — a  com- 
prehensive student  internthlp  program  for 
state  and  local  governments.  With  the  co- 
operation of  college  leaders  1  was  developing 
a   Governor's    'X'outh   Advisory   Council. 

Right  jiow  I  would  wager  that  there  are 
proportionately  more  young  faces  around 
the  White  House  than  around  any  city  hall 
or  county  court  hou^e  In  the  country.  It 
Is  good  business  to  draw  new  talent  and  en- 
ergy into  the  sov»;rnmental  community.  Just 
as  it  Is  good  business  to  draw  the  Innova- 
tive Ideas  of  yoi-th  Into  the  industrial  and 
professional  communities. 

Wc  know  that  there  Is  a  silent  majority  in 
this  country.  This  Is  the  majority  that 
President  Nixon  addressed  on  his  Vietnam 
policy  last  week,  and  the  majority  which 
responded  with  such  resounding  suppwrt. 

There  is  also  a  silent  young  majority  who 
go  to  school,  and  to  work,  and  to  war.  If 
necessary.  There  are  the  non-shouting  con- 
cerned; the  non-radical  responsible:  the 
non-complacent  constructive  activists  of  the 
under-thlrty  generation.  Their  Idealism  Is 
disciplined  by  reason. 

The  presence,  integrity  and  commitmcn 
ol  the  silent  young  majority  Is  overshadowed 
by  the  strident  minority  who  arrogate  unto 
themselves  voice,  virtue  and  power  out  of 
proportion  to  their  numbers  and  even  more 
out  of  proportion  to  their  abilities.  The  silent 
young  majority  must  be  recognized.  They 
must  be  given  outlets  for  their  concern,  op- 
portunities for  their  Ideas,  and  responsibil- 
ities equal  to  their  capabilities.  The  silent 
young  majority  Is  challenged  to  make  Itself 
heard,  to  come  to  Its  own  defense.  And  we — 
the  older  majority — are  challenged  to  ac- 
commodate them  within  all  our  Institutions, 
The  young  American  community  wants  to 
be  involved.  The  American  business  com- 
munity must  be  Involved.  It  Is  time  to  think 
of  Industrial  development  In  terms  of  human 
resources.  Businessmen  must  b«  challenged 
to  relate  enterprise  to  environment — and 
profit  to  people. 
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America's  most  successful  businesses  ?.re 
challenged  to  do  more  than  share  the 
wealth.  We  are  asking  them  to  share  their 
know-how  and  their  capital  to  sUmulate 
minority  businesses;  we  are  requesting  that 
they  broaden  their  employment  base.  Our 
poiU  Is  to  turn  capltalUU  Into  catalysts — 
catalysts  for  moving  those  on  welfare  rolls 
onto  payrolls,  and  for  moving  those  already 
employed  up  the  ladder. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  need  for  Increased 
involvement  of  the  citizen  as  a  volunteer. 
Despite  all  the  noise  about  America's  selfish 
establishment,  the  facts  prove  that  the  silent 
majority  Is  a  deeply  concerned  and  active 
majority.  There  are  more  than  a  million 
voluntary  hoepitals  and  private  founda- 
tions— service  organizations,  civic  groups  and 
irntcrnal  clubs. 

The  Gallup  poll  has  estimated  that  61 
million  adult  Americans  would  be  willing  to 
contribute  245  million  man-hours  every  week 
to  voluntary  activities.  There  Isn't  a  social 
problem  that  hasn't  been  solved  sometime 
and  somewhere  In  America.  American  volun- 
teers have  tutored  dropouts,  trained  the  un- 
skilled, counseled  Juveniles,  taught  Illiterates 
and  found  Jobs  for  the  unemployed.  In  estab- 
lishing the  National  Program  for  Voluntary 
Action,  the  President  has  provided  a  new  way 
to  tap  and  direct  the  talents  of  the  public 
spirited  citizen. 

There  Is  work  In  this  country — great  work 
for  every  Individual.  Because  our  potential 
Is  so  great  and  our  problems  are  so  many, 
we  cannot  help  but  be  Impatient  with  un- 
productive Idle  protest. 

The  mob,  the  Mobilization,  the  Moratorium 
have  become  somewhat  fashionable  forms  of 
citizen  expression.  But  each  suffers  from  the 
same  flaws  that  prompted  the  founding  of 
the  National  Municipal  League.  They  are 
negative  In  content;  disruptive  In  effect.  They 
Inflame  emotions  rather  than  stimulate  solu- 
tions. Protest  is  every  citizen's  right,  but  that 
does  not  ensure  that  every  protest  Is  right. 
It  simply  protects  every  citizens  lawful  pro- 
test, be  It  right  or  wrong. 

Ultimately,  the  popularity  of  mass  street 
demonstrations  will  wane  Just  as  we  saw  mass 
violence  wane  over  the  past  year.  And  for  the 
same  reason— they  are  pointless.  Turning  out 
a  few  hundred  thousand  people  in  a  nation 
of  two  hundred  mUUon  proves  nothing  In  the 
way  of  a  public  mandate.  We  can  speed  the 
demise  of  carnival  In  the  streets  by  with- 
holding our  sympathy.  We  can  blunt  Its  ad- 
verse Impact  by  seizing  the  Initiative. 

The  body  politic  of  America's  not  able  to 
survive  on  adrenalin  any  better  than  apathy. 
We  are  a  mature  nation,  which  means  that 
we  should  be  able  to  navigate  a  moderate 
course  without  being  trapped  on  the  shoals 
of  mediocrity. 

This  Is  the  challenge  of  the  decade  ahead. 
It  is  very  much  your  challenge.  Now,  as  never 
before,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  turn  the 
power  of  America  to  great  humanitarian  pur- 
poses. I  believe  that  this  nation  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  prove  the  virtues  of  a  free  sys- 
tem and  meet  the  exacting  standards  of  free 
citizenship.  If  this  Is  patriotism.  It  Is  also  a 
spirit  of  posiUve  acUon.  It  Is  a  mandate  for 
Involvement  and  a  means  of  restoring  a  sense 
of  community  to  our  p>eople. 

Unless  we  are  united  In  spirit  and  dedi- 
cated to  our  system,  we  wlU  languish  and 
eventually  backslide.  It  Is  our  freedom  that 
makes  us  respected  throughout  the  world— 
not  our  wealth;  and  It  Is  our  regard  for  the 
freedom  of  others  which  makes  us  Invinci- 
ble— not  our  military  strength. 

Because  the  Intolerant  clamor  and  cacoph- 
ony rsige  about  us,  let  us  not  be  afraid  to 
raise  our  voices  In  spirited  defense  of  the 
nost  successful  society  the  world  has  yet 
tnown.  In  this  time  of  danger.  It  Is  an  alarm 
we  sound — an  alarm  that  must  be  audible  to 
be  heeded   I,  for  one,  will  not  lower  my  voice 
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until  the  rfcstoratlon  of  sanity,  and  civil  order 
allow  a  quiet  voice  to  be  heard  once  again. 


ABUSES  OP  COMPENSATORY  EDU- 
CATION  PROGRAMS  UNDER  TITLE 
I  OP  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION  ACT 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Washington  Post  published  a 
front-page  article  about  a  report  by  the 
Washington  research  project  and  the 
NAACP  legal  defense  fund  on  programs 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  This  is  the  major 
and  important  Federal  program  for 
meeting  the  special  needs  of  education- 
ally deprived  children.  Grants  are  made 
to  local  educational  agencies  in  areas 
where  there  is  a  high  concentration  of 
children  from  low-income  families. 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated  more 
than  $1  billion  for  title  I,  and  I  strongly 
supported  that  appropriation.  I  feel  that 
our  commitment  in  title  I— to  give  disad- 
vantaged children  a  fair  opportimity  to 
receive  a  good  education  and  to  develop 
the  background  to  help  themselves— is 
essential. 

Unfortunately,  a  program  of  this  mag- 
nitude and  with  this  difficult  objective 
is  easily  abused.  The  report  released  yes- 
terday indicates  a  number  of  areas  in 
which  there  has  been  such  abuse. 

In  many  cases,  title  I  funds  have  been 
used  to  supplant,  rather  than  to  sup- 
plement, State  and  local  funds.  This  has 
frustrated  the  intent  of  title  I  that  more 
should  be  spent  on  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren because  they  are  needier.  Title  I 
money  is  not  intended  to  be  used  as  gen- 
eral aid  for  poor  and  not  so  poor  alike. 
In  other  cases,  title  I  money  has  been 
diverted  to  schools  who  do  not  serve  low- 
income  children  or  to  projects  which  do 
not  further  the  purpose  of  compensatory- 
education. 

Evaluation  has  been  insufficient.  In- 
formation about  title  I  programs  has  not 
been  readily  available  to  the  public.  Poor 
people  Eind  representatives  of  community 
organizations  have  been  excluded  from 
the  planning  and  design  of  title  I  pro- 
grams. 

A  number  of  other  abuses  are  discussed 
In  the  report  and  in  the  Washington  Post 
article  on  that  report. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  and  as  a 
concerned  citizen  who  feels  that  every 
child  should  have  the  opportunity  for  a 
good  education,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by 
these  reports  of  abuses  of  title  I  funds. 
The  answer  is  not  to  cut  back  on  title  I, 
but  to  cut  back  on  the  abuses. 

The  subcommittee  is  at  present  con- 
sidering the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  I  intend  to  study  very 
carefully  this  latest  report  on  title  I;  and 
I  intend  to  offer  additional  amendments 
which  may  be  necessary  to  correct  these 
disturbing  abuses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  article  be  printed  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a£  follows: 


Schools  Assailed  oif  Pitnbs— Rzpobt  Finds 
PooE  Children  Got  LrrrLE  Help 
(By  Peter  MlUus) 
"Millions    of   dollars   appropriated "•  by   the 
Congress  to  help  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren have  been  wasted,  diverted  or  otherwise 
misused   by  state  and  local  school  authcn- 
tles."   according  to  a  long  and  stark  report 
made  public  yesterday. 

The  report,  which  Is  based  largely  on  audits 
made  but  never  officially  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Educauon  and  Welfare, 
was  prepared  bv  two  private  civil  -l^hts  or- 
ganizations, the  Washington  Research  Proj- 
ect and  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund. 

It  deals  with  "Title  I,"  the  largest  and 
most  celebrated  of  federal  ald-to-educatlon 
prrgrams.  for  which  Congress  last  year  ap- 
propriated more  than  »1  billion,  roughly  a 
third  of  the  Office  of  EducaUon  budget. 

Much  to  the  consternaUon  of  lU  sup- 
porters. Title  I,  which  is  only  four  years  old, 
has  not  produced  marked  and  measurable 
gains  In  achievement  among  the  poor  chU- 
dren  It  Is  supposed  to  serve. 

Critics  have  attributed  this  failure  to  a 
faulty  premise,  arguing  that  these  chUdren 
are  beyond  the  help  of  extra  funds. 

The  report  says  the  premise  has  never  had 
a  chance,  because  the  money  has  never 
reached  the  chUdren  In  the  way  Congress  In- 
tended. It  Is  likely  to  touch  off  a  major  de- 
bate, in  Congress  and  out. 

Title  I  money  Is  supposed  to  go  to  poor 
children  only.  In  addition  to  their  fair  share 
of  state  and  local  and  other  federal  funds. 
The  intended  result  Is  that  Title  I  chUdren 
have  more  spent  on  them  than  Is  spent  on 
their  schoolmates,  because  they  are  needier. 
One  way  or  another,  the  report  says,  state 
and  local  officials  aU  across  the  country  have 
subverted  this  Intent.  They  have  spent  Title 
1  money  as  general  aid,  on  poor  and  not- 
so-poor  alike.  They  have  used  It  to  supplant 
instead  of  supplement  state  and  local  funds 
In  the  South,  officials  have  used  It  as  well 
to  d.scourage  desegregation,  threatening 
black  children  with  loss  of  Title  I  services — 
free  lunches,  perhaps— If  they  transfer  to 
white  schools. 

The  report  calls  for  a  congressional  Inves- 
tlgatlon  to  "examine  on  a  systematic  basis 
the  manner  in  which  federal,  state  and  local 
school  officials  are  losing  Title  I  funds." 

It  declares  that  "the  Intended  benefici- 
aries, poor  children,  are  being  denied  the 
benefits  of  the  act  because  of  improper  and 
Illegal  use"  of  the  money,  that  state  edu- 
cation departments  "have  not  lived  up  to 
their  responsibility"  to  carry  out  the  law, 
and  that  the  Office  of  Education  "Is  reluc- 
tant and  timid  .  .  .  and  abdicates  to  the 
states." 

It  notes  that  "poor  people  and  representa- 
tives of  community  organizations  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  planning  and  design  of  Title 
I  programs."  contrary  to  federal  regulations, 
and  suggests  that  the  money  be  turned  over 
to  "alternative  vehicles  .  .  .  where  state  and 
local  officials  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  oper- 
ate effective  Title  I  programs." 

RIGHTS   CROUPS   CRITICAL 

The  civil  rights  groups  made  no  attempt 
In  their  report  to  disguise  their  disenchant- 
ment with  the  education  industry. 

They  note  at  one  point  that  "to  hear  the 
educational  profession  and  school  adminis- 
trators talk  .  .  .  TiUe  I  Is  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  American  school  systems.  " 

Elsewhere,  having  argued  that  too  much 
Title  I  money  Is  spent  on  school  equipment, 
they  remark  that  "some  of  the  major  lobby- 
ists for  the  passage  of  (Title  I)  were  text- 
book publishing  companies  and  the  produc- 
ers of  education  hardware.  Their  lobbying 
efforts  have  paid  oB  .  .  ." 

The  report,  which  to<*  six  montlis  to  pre- 
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pare,  was  written  by  Ruby  Martin  of  the  Re- 
search Project  and  Phyllis  McClure  ot  the 
Defense  Pund.  Mrs.  Martin  was  director  of 
HEW's  0(nc«  for  ClTll  Rights  during  the 
Johnson  administration.  They  ofTered  their 
t'fidlngs  yesterday  "as  a  defense  of  Title  I." 

"Some  may  think  that  by  inquiring  into 
Title  I  we  risk  renewing  old  battles  over  fed- 
eral aid  to  education."  they  wrote.  "Some 
may  think  that  criticism  of  how  Title  I 
money  Is  spent  .  .  .  could  Jeopardize  the  en- 
tire leglslatlcai. 

"Some  may  take  the  position  that  It  Is 
better  to  have  Title  I  funds,  even  though  .  .  . 
not  always  ...  as  Congress  Intended,  than 
not  have  them  at  all.  Still  others  may  feel 
that  any  use  of  these  funds  helps  .  .  .  even 
If   ...  In  violation  of  the  law. 

CHILDREN    ON    TEST 

"We  disagree  .  .  .  because  ultimately  It  Is 
educationally  deprived  children  who  will  be 
held  accountalsle  for  the  federal  Investment 
All  the  tests  and  evaluation  to  determine 
the  effectlvenees  of  Title  I  will  be  adminis- 
tered to  poor  children,  not  to  school  admin- 
istrators or  to  state  and  federal  officials." 

The  Office  of  Education  had  no  comment 
on  the  report  yesterday.  Partly  at  Mrs  Mar- 
tin's Instigation,  the  office  has  been  besieged 
in  recent  months  with  dozens  of  complaints 
about  Title  I  abuses,  most  of  them  in  the 
South,  and  particularly  Mississippi 

EarUM.  this  year,  on  the  strength  of  the 
reports,  Commissioner  of  Education  James 
E.  Allen  Jr.  sent  Investigators  into  Missis- 
sippi, then  briefly  froze  the  states  Title  I 
funds  until  he  got  a  promise  of  reform. 

It  was  the  first  time  federal  officials  had 
taken  such  a  step.  There  have  been  indica- 
tions since  that  HEW  might  tighten  Title  I 
enforcement.  Yeeterday's  report  was  in- 
tended to  hasten  that  day 

The  report  makies  heavy  use  of  HEW's  own 
audits  over  the  last  few  years,  in  the  North 
as  well  as  the  South  The  audits  were  turned 
over  to  the  states  Involved,  but  not  made 
public,   and   frequently   ignored 

MANY    EXAMPLES 

The  report  contains  hundreds  of  examples. 
Here  are  a  few 

On   use  of  Title  I  as  general  aid: 

"An  HEW  audit  of  Louisiana  school 
districts  ...  In  flacal  .  .  .  1966,  the  first  year 
of  the  program,  found  that  23  parishes 
•loaned"  equipment  costing  (645,634  to 
schools  that  were  ineligible  to  participate  in 
Title  I  programs.  The  auditors  noted  that 
much  of  the  'loaned'  equipment  was  'set  in 
concrete  and  fastened  to  the  plumbing.' 
Much  of  the  equipment  had  been  at  ineligi- 
ble schools  since  its  acquisition. " 

On  use  of  Title  I  to  supplant  rather  than 
supplement  state  and  local  funds: 

In  a  Sumter  County.  S  C  .  school  district 
In  the  1968-69  school  year,  "all  five  of  the 
pfedomlnantly  white  schools  had  libraries 
which  were  constructed  with  state  and  local 
funds  ...  At  least  six  of  the  seven  black 
schools  now  have  libraries  also  However, 

all  six  of  these  libraries  were  built  and 
stocked  since  1965  .  .  .  with  Title  I  funds." 
Title  I  thus  paid,  not  for  an  extra,  but  a 
regular  school   service. 

LOCAL    BONDS    CA.NCELLED 

Similarly,  Columbus,  Ohio,  spent  $195,551 
of  Title  I  funds  to  build  additional  class- 
rooms at  six  schools.  "The  school  board  had 
previously  committed  local  funds  for  the 
construction,  but  on  'May  3.  1966,  the  board 
cancelled  encumbrances  of  bond  funds 
and  authorized,  Instead  .  .  .  encumbrance  of 
.  .  .  Title  I  funds.'  " 

The  report  cited  other  and  more  flagrant 
abuses,  some  proven  andsome  Just  suspected. 

Among  the  proven:  Use  of  Title  I  funds 
In  one  Louisiana  parish  to  build  two  black 
swimming  pools  Instead  of  desegregating 
white  ones. 


Among  the  suspected :  Use  of  Title  I  funds 
to  train  black  maids  In  one  Southern  district, 
to  give  white  students  summer  Jobs  In  an- 
other, "to  meet  the  needs  of  reaearohers  and 
the  thesis  requirements  of  graduate  students 
rather  than  the  needs  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children"  In  one  Northern  city. 

Several  abuses  were  cited  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  whose  Title  I  expenditures  In 
fiscal  1966-67  came  under  federal  audit 
earlier  this  year 

The  audit,  given  to  city  officials  four 
months  ago  with  no  public  announcement, 
criticized  the  District  fer  spending  Its  Title  I 
money-  more  than  $B  million  a  year — among 
too  many  children  and  programs. 

Not  all  of  the  children  and  programs  came 
within  the  federal  guidelines,  the  auditors 
said 

The  civil  rights  group  called  for  a  crack- 
down by  the  Office  of  Education  One  ob- 
stacle, thev  noted,  is  that  "state  education 
agencies  have  historically  guarded  their 
prerogatives  Jealously  against  what  they  con- 
sider the  imminent  encroachment  of  federal 
control.  In  some  areas,  local  authorities  are 
as  suspicious  of  state  power  as  states  are 
of  federal  power  " 

But  In  this  case,  the  groups  said,  "the 
rights  of  children  whom  Congress  designated 
as  the  sole  beneficiaries  of  Title  I  have  gone 
unprotected  Clearly,  fears  of  federal  control 
are  unwarranted  based  on  the  evidence.  If 
anything,  there  has  been  too  little  federal 
control 


COMBATING    POLLUTION    CREATED 
BY  OIL  SPILLS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  recent 
study  on  the  subject  of  oil  pollution. 

Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc.,  pursuant  to  a 
contract  with  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, reviewed  the  question  of  oil 
discharges  "to  assist  the  Coast  Guard 
in  enhancing  its  short-term  prepared- 
ness for  combating  and  ultimately  man- 
aging oil  pollution."  Volume  I  of  the  re- 
port, which  has  been  made  available  to 
the  public,  is  an  assessment  of  oil  pol- 
lution control  and  abatement  methods. 
The  summary  conclusion  of  volume  I 
states: 

The  major  operational  consideration  in 
any  oil  spill  situation  Is  that,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible, the  oil  spill  should  be  treated  at  sea  to 
prevent  the  contamination  of  the  coGistllne 
and  attendant  damage  to  the  coastal  ecology 
and  economy.  Operational  procedures  for 
combatting  oil  spills  at  sea  must  be  based  on 
a  24-hour  day  capability  and  point  to  a  logi- 
cal order  of  priority.  First,  the  oil  should  be. 
If  possible,  contained  at  the  source.  Second. 
the  oil  inside  the  containment  area  should 
be  removed.  And.  third,  the  oil  that  has 
spread  outside  the  containment  area  should 
be  removed — the  combatant  method  depend- 
ing on  the  kind  of  oil.  its  age.  the  sea-state, 
and  other  considerations. 

The  study  points  out  that  the  tech- 
nological capabilities  to  deal  with  major 
oil  spills  are  severely  limited: 

The  state-of-the-art  for  combatting  oil 
spills  in  the  open  ocean  hsis  not  progressed 
significantly  since  the  Torrey  Canyon  inci- 
dent in  March  1967.  as  demonstrated  by  the 
agonizing  and  expensive  cleanup  operations 
at  Santa  Barbara.  In  contrast,  the  state-of- 
the-art  for  combatting  the  more  frequent  oil 
spills  in  harbors  Is  developing  rapidly  be- 
cause of  public  pressures,  harbor  regulations, 
and  the  less  severe  conditions. 

The  following  statements  from  the 
study  indicate  the  present  level  of  our 
capability  to  deal  with  oil  pollution  spills: 

Mechanical       Containment:       Mechanical 
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booms  are  commercially  available  and  have 
been  successfully  demonstrated  In  protected 
waters.  However,  none  of  theae  systems  has 
proven  effective  In  containing  an  oil  spin 
in  the  open  ocean,  nor  Is  there  any  boom  sys- 
ttem  designed  specifically  for  open-ocean  use 
The  boom  concept  of  open  ocean  contain- 
ment, however,  offers  potential  for  all  clean- 
up oF>eratlons  and  reduction  of  cleanup  costs 
by  reducing  the  area  to  be  treated. 

Mechanical  Remofal:  The  skimmer  con- 
cept offers  a  potentially  effective  way  of  re- 
moving the  oil  from  the  ocean  environment 
without  introduction  of  other  foreign  ma- 
terials. .  .  .  No  skimming  device  has  been 
demonstarted  to  be  effective  under  open 
ocean  conditions 

Physical  Sinking  Methods  Sinking  agent.-, 
were  used  with  some  success  in  the  Torrey 
Canyon  disaster  However,  systems  for  effi- 
ciently spreading  sinking  agents  are  not 
available  for  treating  large  spills  on  the  open 
ocean  More  importantly,  little  is  known 
about  the  mechanism  of  sinking,  and  the 
behavior  of  sunken  oil  on  the  ocean  floor  and 
its  effect  on  the  benthlc  ecology. 

Chemical  Dispersion:  Chemical  dispersion 
has  been  the  most  extensively  used  of  any 
combatant  method.  Dlspersants  are  most 
useful  on  freshly  formed  slicks  of  light  oil 
in  a  moderate-temperature  environment 
However,  the  toxicity  of  chemical  dlspersants 
to  marine  life  has  limited  their  wider  apph- 
catlon  We  believe  that  the  use  of  dlspersants 
has  been  unduly  restricted,  particularly  in 
the  open  ocean  where  biological  activity  is 
low  At  present,  chemical  dispersion  offers 
the  most  effective  method  of  treating  open 
ocean  spills 

Nevertheless,  a  better  understanding  of  the 
physical  chemistry  and  dynamics  of  disper- 
sions Is  needed  as  well  as  that  of  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  the  dispersed  oil  and  the  toxicity 
of  oll-chemlcal  mixtures  Equipment  for  the 
efficient  application  of  dlspersants  must  be 
developed  before  this  method  can  be  rated 
as  operationally  effective  for  large  spills 

Physical  Absorption:  Inexpensive  absorp- 
tion materials  which  could  be  easily  distrib- 
uted are  available  for  the  treatment  of  an 
oil  spill  with  minimum  damage  to  the  ecol- 
ogy. The  major  limitation  of  absorption, 
however.  Is  that  the  spent,  oil-soaked  mate- 
rials must  be  collected.  Equipment  now  avail- 
able for  the  spreading  and  collecting  of  these 
materials  either  on  calm  or  open  water  is 
Ineffective  If  effective  equipment  can  be 
developed,  this  technique  would  be  best 
suited  for  thin  to  moderate  oil  slicks  where 
the  wind  will  not  unduly  Impede  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  materials  and  where  the 
biology  l.s  of  sufficient  Importance  to  pre- 
clude the  use  of  sinking  agents  or  chemical 
dlspersants 

Combustion:  .    the    feaslbUlty    of    im- 

proving combustion  of  a  large  oil  spill  on  the 
open  ocean,  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

Biological  Degradation:  Biological  seeding 
of  oil  slicks  with  special  bacterial  cultures  Is 
neither  necessary  nor  especially  effective  for 
the  treatment  of  an  oil  spill. 

The  report  shows  that  the  technology 
to  restore  damaged  shoreline  and 
beaches  is  even  less  adequate: 

Shoreline  restoration  technology  is  almost 
nonexistent  and  Is  highly  labor  Intensive 
The  cleaning  method  to  be  used  will  depend 
upon  the  economic  and  recreational  value 
and  the  nature  of  the  shoreline.  Restoration 
of  sandy  beaches  may  Involve  the  loss  of 
large  quantities  of  valuable  sand;  the  clean- 
ing of  rocky  shores  has  had  only  limited 
success:  and  all  restoration  methods  may 
have  severe  effects  on  the  littoral  ecology. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  significant  in- 
formation provided  by  this  study  is  the 
information  on  the  cost  associated  with 
cleanup  of  an  oil  spill.  On  page  7  of  the 
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report  the  following  statement  appears: 
We  estimate  that  these  direct  costs  range 
from  $1700  to  $4100  for  a  small  O-OOO"^ 
ion)  harbor  spill;  from  $64,000  to  $115,000 
for  a  medium  (lOO.OOO-gallon)  °«-=t'°"  °'l 
spill  and  from  $4.5  million  to  $8.5  million 
tor  a  large  (10.000,000-gallon  or  a  35,000-ton) 
i.n-shore  spill. 

Senators  may  recall  that  the  section  of 
the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
ra.vsed  by  the  Senate  which  deals  with 
oil  pollution  did  not  establish  a  liability 
limit  in  those  InsUnce-  when  the  Gov- 
ernment can  prove  that  the  discharge 
was  the  result  of  negligence  or  a  willful 

According  to  the  report,  the  only  oper- 
ationaUy  feasible  method  of  oil  poUution 
clean-up  appears  to  be  physical  absorp- 
tion  the  use  of  straw  to  absorb  the  oil. 
This  method  would  cost  approximately 
$255  per  gross  Ion  in  a  35.000-ton  oi.  spUL 
Therefore,  only  when  the  Government 
can  prove  that  a  discharge  was  the  re- 
sult of  negligence  or  a  willful  act  wiU 
the  liabUity  limits  passed  by  the  Senate 
be  adequate  to  cover  the  cost  of  clean-up. 
Mr  President,  the  report  should  help 
those  Senators  who  will  join  with  me 
in  the  conference  on  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  insist  on  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bUl  which  offer  the  pos- 
sibility  of   adequate   liabUity   limits   as 
against  the  provisions  of  the  House  ver- 
sion which  do  not. 

More  important,  the  report  should  also 
be  important  to  members  of  the  United 
States  negotiating  party  at  the  confer- 
ence of  the  International  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  in  Brussels  this 
month  where  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  negotiate  an  international  oil  pollu- 
tion agreement. 

I  hope  that  Senators,  the  shipping  in- 
dustry, the  oil  industry,  the  negotiating 
team  and  all  others  who  share  our  in- 
terest in  this  serious  and  critical  prob- 
lem will  examine  the  report  carefuUy. 


SIGNALS  FOR  PEACE:   AMERICA 
AND  VIETNAM 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  admit 
that  my  reaction  to  the  President's  Viet- 
nam address  last  week  was  somewhat 
mixed. 

On  balance,  however,  I  believe  that 
one  primary  emphasis  wsis  clear:  the 
President  is  committed  to  peace.  He  is 
committed  to  nothing  less  than  the  with- 
drawal of  American  combat  troops  from 
Vietnam.  And  that  withdrawal  will  be 
speeded  by  reciprocal  peaceful  overtures 
on  the  part  of  Hanoi. 

This  understanding  was  the  substance 
of  a  statement  which  I  released  to  the 
press  this  weekend.  I  believe  these  re- 
marks may  have  even  greater  signifi- 
cance at  this  time,  in  light  of  events 
which  have  occurred  in  Vietnam  and  in 
the  United  States  in  the  intervening 
days. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


SIGNALS   FOR   peace:    AMERICA    AKD   VIETNAM 

Mr  President,  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  Icng 
generated   deep   concern   and   fierce   passion 
among  the  American  people, 
^"x^  if  not  surprl^ng  tnat  reactions  to^r.e^^- 

dent  Nlxons  J^'^^^^^^^^  ^^^t  the  war 
should  van^  ^"<1^  y^^Aj^^^'^f  ^,  this  complex 
diner  greatlj,  ''"°''f°°V„_,t.:  and  prefer- 
struggle  is  "'^'^^•«'^',lf  f^Vl^na^  ^^^e  not 
ences  -''°"^  ""[  ^^r,    Funhe^ore.  the 

^^^^^^^^^^:^  er= 

^rrichranr-neriiriSucatlons  can 

sought  to  ^°»7y-J''°'/^ 'departures  which 
confirmation  of  ^^.^f.^TJ^  in  our  Vietnam 
^"?  ^TndTo  a^^aS.^n  Of  hTs  determi- 
Ta^'i^on  «'co°nt!nutT^m-pronged  eflort  to 

-h^hnr4is:~n.o.mb^ 

Vietnam  as  socn  as  P°f ''^^^j™ n  to  low- 
"^^  ^^".en.anraTdVoT«^ucCthe  terrl- 
enng  the  \lolence  auu  Vietnamese  lives  In 
ble  loss  of  American  ^^J^^^^"^^^^^,  Mr. 
this   bitter    struggle.    ^f*'°,  '"  uengagement 

Uo-e::calttion  of  the  *"•         ^.^^u^  bv   a 

ix-rr.'  r.°^«  »„'-,;- rr.?.? 

iiiiifsi 

„"  ^»5   Smd  «0.000  .r.  no,  o.  .h.lr  ..y . 

seek  a  formal  peace  whenever  Hanoi  Is  ready 

uno  south  Vietnam  In  recent  nionths.  Amer- 
\cin  casualty  rates  have  declined  to  the 
ov^est^olnt- in  three  years.  S"ch  changes 
have  reflected  not  only  the  altered  orders 
under  which  U.S.  commanders  are  cperat- 
InE  but  also.  I  believe,  a  measure  of  re- 
'  uaint  on  the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese^ 
And  the  united  States  has  not  overlooked  the^ 
other  side's  recent  behavior  in  the  field. 

It  IS  largely  because  of  these  factors,  one 
tudces  that  President  Nixon  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  "our  timetable  for  withdrawal  s 
more  optimistic  now  than  when  we  made  our 
^rst  csCmates  In  June."  At  that  tiine^lt  ■win 
be  recalled,  the  Administration  hoped  to  do 
bet  er  than  match  former  Secretary  Clifford  s 
proposal  that  we  seek  to  remove  most  Ameri- 
can" combat  forces  by  the  end  of  1970^ 
we'ghed  in  this  light,  what  the  Pr^ldent 
had  to  sav  was  very  encouraging.  It  Is  r*^"" 
able  to  expect  substantial  withdrawals  of 
American  troops  beyond  those  already  order- 
ed home.  •What  a  welcome  prospect  that  Is! 
It  is  a  prospect  dramatically  reinforced  by 
the  United  States'  scheduled  cutback  in  mlU- 
tarv  spending  in  Vietnam.  At  the  projected 


level  of  conflict  American  spending  Is  to  be 
reduced  from  $30  bUllon  in  fiscal  1969  to  an 
annual  rate  of  *n  billion  by  June  1970.  That 
IS  a  vivid  measure  of  U.S.  Intentions.  -^ 

The   American   government   has   formally 
taken  not.ce  of  the  fact  that,  while  the  North 
Vietnamese     and     the    National    Liberation 
Front  have  dampened  hcpes  for  diplomatic 
nroeress  bv  their  "stonewall"  tactics  in  Paris, 
their  deed's  In  Vietnam  have  given  us  reason 
to  c.-ntmue  groping  for  peace  through  a  pro- 
gram of  mutual  de-e.calation.  We  have,  In 
lact  dene  Just  what  we  ask  of  them:  We  have 
looked    at    their    actions    rather    than    their 
words    To  some  extent,  they  have  done  the 
.same   Both  sides  must  now  continue  to  pur- 
s-c  this  diplomacy  of  deeds,  recognizing  that 
the   moEt   important  signals   lor  peace   may 
come  not  in  Paris  but  on  the  battlefield  it- 
self. 

We   all   regret   that   active   diplomacy   has 
failed  to  produce  the  kind  of  terious  negotia- 
tions which  could  devise  a  sounder  and  more 
immediate  settlement  of  the  war.  The  United 
States  would  much  prefer  direct  and  genuine 
negotiations    to    the    awkward    and    difficult 
course  on  which  we  have  embarked.  We  are 
v<aung  to  discuss  all  prcpDsals  lor  a  political 
•  ett'.ement  In  the  war.  including  the  other 
-des  10  points.  The  United  States  supports 
the  principle  of  free  elections  under  agreed 
international  supervision,  and  N.LF.  partici- 
pation directly  m  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  such  elections.  The  Government  of 
South  Vietnam,  as  well  as  that  of  the  United 
State,.  Is  pledged  to  abide  by  the  outcome  of 
such   elections.   Any   Conmiunlst  candidates 
elected  In  this  manner  would  be  accepted  as 
the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  pecpie 
of  South  Vietnam.  In  addition  the  United 
States  is  eager  to  arrange  a  cease-fire  under 
international   supervlElon. 

The  other  side's  consistent  unwillingness 
even  to  discuss  such  proposals  as  we  and  they 
might  wish  to  advance  is  a  source  of  deep 
distress.  A  negotiated  settlement  would  be  far 
more  tatisfactory  than  the  Informal,  tacit, 
and  less  reUable  alternative  cf  a  more  pro- 
tracted process  of  disengagement  The  short- 
est route  to  a  reduction  cf  violence  and  of 
the  U.S.  troop  level  In  Vietnam  is  by  way  cf 
the   conference  table. 

The  refusal  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
NIF  to  negotiate  has  frustrated  mlUlons. 

It  was  said— and  I  was  one  of  those  who 
said  It— that  a  halt  to  the  bombing  cf  North 
Vietnam  might  produce  successful  negotia- 
tions. The  bombing  was  stopped.  Diplomacy - 
stood  still. 

It  was  said-and  I  was  one  of  those  *ho 
said  it^that  a  curtailment  cf  American  mlll- 
iarv  operations  in  the  South  might  bring 
true  negotiations.  Those  operations  were 
limited.  Diplomacy  stood  still. 

It  was  said— and  I  was  one  of  those  who 
said  It— that  eflecUve  discussions  might  oc- 
cur if  the  National  Liberation  Front  were 
E.ven  a  place  at  the  conference  table.  The 
NLF  took  Its  seat  in  Paris.  Diplomacy  stood 


It  was  E-aid— and  I  was  one  of  those  who 
sa  d  it— mat  genuine  negjtiaticns  must  con- 
template the  partlcipaticn  cf  the  NLF  not 
onlv  in  inernationally  supervised  free  elec- 
tions but  in  the  deisgn  and  organizatlcn  cl 
those  elections.  The  offer  cf  such  Participa- 
tion evoked  no  positive  response  from  Hano, 
and  its  partners.  Diplomacy  stood  still. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  bitter  dis- 
appointment over  the  diplomatic  stalemate 
is  understandable. 

Yet  neither  side  should  abandon  the  ef- 
fort to  achieve  fruitful  negotiations.  V.e 
must  alwavs.  seek  to  break  the  diplomatic 
stalemate.^argalnlng  Is  better  than  blood- 

IcttinE 

In  the  welter  of  comment  which  has 
arisen  since  the  President's  address^  we  and 
the  Vietnamese  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
essential  signals  It  contained: 
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First,  the  United  States  Is  prepared  to 
expedite  an  end  to  the  war  by  earnest,  open- 
minded.  Intensive  negotiations  among  all 
the   parties  concerned. 

Second,  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
de-escalate  the  var  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  American  combat  troops  will  be  with- 
drawn from  South  Vietnam  on  an  estab- 
lished,  but  flexible,   timetable 

Mr.  President,  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
for  Hanoi  to  overlook  these  constructive 
signals.  To  step  up  the  Oghtlng  at  this  time 
could  lead  to  consequences  unwanted  by 
either  side.  By  responding  to  the  affirmative 
aspect  of  American  policy,  Hanoi  will  earn 
the  gratitude  and  respect  of  all  those  who 
seek  peace. 

In  grasping  the  hopeful  signs  that  mark 
the  paths  to  peace,  we  can  find  a  common 
ground   for  disengagement. 

As  Norman  Cou»lns  once  wrote.  "War  Is  an 
invention  of  the  human  mind.  The  human 
mind  can  Invent  peace  with  Justice."  That 
Lb  the  Invention  for  which  the  American  peo- 
ple long,  and  for  which  they  will  continue  to 
strive  In  Vietnam. 


THE    LEAGUE  OP    WOMEN    VOTERS 
OF  BALTIMORE 

Mr.  TYDINQS.  Mr.  President,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  celebrates  its 
50th  ,  anniversary  this  year.  This  out- 
standing organization  has  devoted  count- 
less hours  of  work  to  help  citizens  be- 
come well-informed  about  government 
and  about  the  ways  the  individual  citi- 
zen can  Influence  what  happens  in  gov- 
errunent. 

The  energetic  women  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Baltimore  have  im- 
mersed themselves  in  activities  ranging 
from  the  preparation  of  a  nonpartisan 
publication  entitled  "How  To  Register  To 
Vote,"  to  teaching  a  course  in  city  gov- 
emiment  at  Dunbar  High  School  in  Bal- 
timore, to  conducting  leadership  devel- 
opment  courses  for  the  training  and  en- 
couragement of  neighborhood  leaders. 

Service  to  voters  and  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  major  issues  facing  our  Na- 
tion are  the  two  prominent  concerns  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Balti- 
more. The  article,  entitled  "Feminine 
Gender."  written  by  Susan  C.  Dilts.  and 
published  in  Baltimore  magazine  of 
June  1969,  provides  an  excellent  descrip. 
tion  of  the  members  of  this  local  league, 
their  works,  and  their  ways. 

I  congratulate  them  on  their  success 
on  this  50th  anniversary.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Pewinine  Gender 

(By  Susan  C    1311  tsi 

The  .subject  under  discussion  was  race  re- 
lations Most  of  the  participants  had  some- 
thing to  contribute,  and  their  comments 
were  knowledgeable.  A  few  spoke  with  au- 
thority about  the  Kerner  Report;  it  was  ob- 
\ious  they  had  .actually  read  It.  unlike  many 
people  who  discuss  it.  They  talked  about  the 
re.scntment  felt  by  some  whites  long  active 
til  civil  rights  toward  newcomers  to  the 
movement.  They  pointed  out  that  their  work 
in  the  ghetto  had  meant  ;is  much  to  them 
as  It  had  to  the  people  they  had  worked  with 
and  [or. 

This  discussloB  took  place  in  the  glass- 
enclosed    penthouse    at    Sutton    Place,    and 


those  participating  were  about  15  white, 
middle-class  women  of  varying  ages.  The 
occasion  was  a  board  meeting  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  Baltimore.  Some  of  the 
members  lived  downtown,  near  Sutton  Place, 
others  had  conae  In  from  the  suburbs.  To  look 
at  them,  you  would  think  they  were  the  sort 
of  women  who.  at  10  o'clock  on  a  Tuesday 
morning,  would  be  leading  the  neighborhood 
katTe  klatch.  but.  although  coffee  was  served 
at  the  meeting,  gossip  was  not 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  has  arrived 
at  Its  SOth  anniversary  with  a  dignity  be- 
fitting middle  age.  Its  members  take  It  seri- 
ously, as  they  have  been  doing  for  half  a 
century.  Those  who  are  active  put  In  count- 
less hours  of  work  The  new  president.  Mrs. 
Edmund  Olaser.  has  what  amounts  to  almost 
a  full-time  Job  without  pay. 

Freda  Olaser.  known  as  Frltlzl.  is  an  at- 
tractive, efflclent-yet-femlnine  woman  who 
looks  quite  capable  of  handling  the  Job  In 
addition  to  her  family  responsibilities  of  a 
husband  ana  three  children.  She  lives  In  Mt. 
Washington,  and  her  husband  teaches  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  Medical  School  In 
the  r>epartment  of  Physiology — a  field  she 
Is  familiar  with,  having  been  a  laboratory 
technician  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  In 
pulmonary  physiology  for  eight  years  She 
Joined  the  league  In  1961;  her  most  Impor- 
tant recent  pre -presidential  actlviues  cen- 
tered on  the  league's  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  The  league  had 
been  working  for  almost  30  years  on  revising 
the  state  constitution,  and  Mrs.  Olaser  was 
chairman  of  the  Baltimore  City  League  on 
the  Constitutional  Convention;  a  large  part 
of  the  effort  Involved  going  Into  the  Inner 
city,  explanlng  the  issues,  urging  people  to 
vote,  working  with  a  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation that  13  often  forgotten  at  election 
time.  Failure  of  the  new  constitution  to  win 
pa,ssage  has  not  dampened  her  faith  in  the 
league  s  efforts  at  the  polls. 

The  league's  original  purpose  was  to  deal 
only  with  Issues  Involving  elections.  This  Is 
no  longer  strictly  true.  and.  In  Mrs.  Olaser's 
opinion,  this  is  not  necessarily  for  the  best: 
"I  feel  the  league  does  Its  best  Job  in  strictly 
political  Issues  I  feel  It  has  gone  too  much 
Into  social  Issues." 

The  league  has  changed  a  great  deal  In  Its 
50  years.  Its  actual  lilstory  dates  from  1920. 
when  the  19th  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  was  ratified,  giving 
women  the  vote.  Today  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine 
a  time  when  women  had  fewer  rights  than 
the  newly-freed  slaves.  Yet  It  took  72  years 
for  women  to  win  the  franchl.se. 

Tlie  battle  officially  began  in  1848.  but  it 
actually  started  In  the  minds  of  two  women 
In  1840.  In  that  year,  u  World  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  was  held  in  London.  Two  Ameri- 
cans. Mrs.  Lucretia  Mott.  a  delegate,  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  the  wfe  of  a 
delegate,  were  not  only  denied  seats  because 
of  their  sex.  but  were  forced  to  wlthdnaw  to 
a  gallery  and  remain  behind  a  curtain.  Little 
did  those  responsible  for  this  indignity  know 
what  they  had  started  In  1848.  the  two 
women  lieaded  the  first  Women's  Rights  Con- 
vention In  Seneca  Falls.  New  York.  Their 
daring  proposition  declared:  "It  Is  the  duly 
of  the  women  of  this  country  to  secure  to 
themselves  their  sacred  right  to  the  elective 
franchl.se" 

In  1890.  two  suffrage  as.soclations  merged 
to  become  the  National  American  Women 
Suffrage  Association,  which  led  the  fight 
until  1920  With  victory,  the  association  saw 
no  reason  to  disband  and  rest  on  its  laurels; 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  As- 
sociation retired  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  was  born.  The  formidable  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt.  Its  founder  proclaimed:  The 
vote  Is  won.  Seventy-two  years  the  battle  for 
this  privilege  has  been  waged,  but  human  af- 
fairs with  their  eternal  change  move  on  with- 


out pause  Progress  Is  calling  to  you  to  make 
no  pause.  Act!" 

Today  the  league  Is  a  vast  national  or- 
ganization of  150.000  members,  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  help  citizens  become  well-informed 
about  government  and  at>out  the  ways  the 
individual  citizen  can  Influence  what  happens 
In  government.  The  league  divides  its  work 
into  two  parts:  voters  service  and  the  league 
program. 

The  first  Is  probably  better  known.  Includ- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  nonpartisan  factual  In- 
formation about  candidates  and  Issues,  and 
about  the  actual  process  of  voting.  The 
league  publishes  an  extensive  list  of  bro- 
chures and  booklets  on  both  local  and  na- 
tional government,  as  well  as  sp>onsorlng 
canoidates'  meetings  at  election  Ume.  Voters 
service  is  becoming  more  and  more  active  In 
the  Inner  city,  working  with  neighborhood 
groups  to  encourage  voter  participation. 

The  league  program  Is  more  complicated 
This  Is  a  study  program  on  three  levels:  local, 
state  and  national.  The  national  Issues  are 
selected  every  two  years  by  a  process  that  Is 
democracy  carried  to  the  Nth  degree,  being 
an  eight-month  exchange  of  Ideas  and  voting 
carried  on  from  the  local  level  up  through 
the  national  board.  The  national  program 
for  1968-1970  Includes  the  Electoral  College: 
human  resources;  foreign  policy,  Including 
United  States  relations  with  China;  water  re- 
sources; representative  government  and  ap- 
portionment; tax  rates  and  treaty  making. 
The  league  has  been  criticized  for  spending 
two  years  on  each  national  program,  but 
many  of  these  are  Issues  the  government  has 
been  unable  to  settle  In  many  more  than 
two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  study,  both  pro 
and  con.  the  league  membership  decides  what 
Is  best  for  the  public  interest  and  actively 
promotes  or  opposes  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

St.ite  programs  are  also  chosen  every  two 
years,  and  can  Include  Issues  such  as  court 
reforms,  election  laws,  constitutional  revision 
and  legislative  reapportionment.  The  Mary- 
Und  state  program  for  1968-1970  Is  welfare 
programs  and  services 

Local  programs  are  chosen  every  year.  Cur- 
rently the  Baltimore  league  Is  studying  a 
program  called  "The  Crisis  in  Baltimore  .  . 
to  Salvage  our  City,"  This  Includes  the  War 
on  Poverty,  education,  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency.  Model  Cities,  the  Movement 
Against  Destruction  and  many  other  aspects 
of  Baltimore's  struggle  for  survival.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  three  divisions.  In  the  Baltimore 
area  there  is  yet  a  fourth  level:  regional  or 
metropolitan,  and  the  Issue  under  consid- 
eration here  is  ;i  study  of  urban-suburban 
relationships. 

This  awesome  array  of  subjects  Is  studied 
by  resource  committees,  then  In  small  meet- 
ings called  unit  meetings,  in  discussions,  in 
go-see  trips.  When  a  consensus  Is  reached, 
the  Board  is  notified  and  the  league  takes 
action  This  can  come  in  several  ways:  writ- 
ing letters  to  newspapers  and  to  elected  of- 
ficials, testifying  at  hearings  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, public  meetings,  lobbying,  haunting  the 
Cuy  Council. 

The  league  emphasizes  that  any  member 
who  does  not  agree  with  the  general  con- 
sensus on  an  Issue  Is  perfectly  free  as  an  in- 
dividual to  oppose  its  decision,  as  long  as 
she  does  not  do  it  in  the  name  of  the  league. 
The  league  is  fiercely  nonpartisan,  although 
most  members  tend  to  think  along  similar 
lines.  All  league  officers  and  directors  refrain 
from  partisiin  activities  during  their  term  of 
office. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  league  works 
through  two  special  funds:  the  Overseas  Ed- 
ucation Fund  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  founded  in  1947.  which,  since  1961, 
has  worked  primarily  with  the  women  of 
Latin  America,  providing  training  for  leaders 
and  aiding  civic  organizations.  The  other  is 
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the  League  of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund, 
which  is  financed  not  by  the  league  but  by 
contributions  from  foundations  and  Individ- 
uals. Its  purpose  Is  to  develop  new  tech- 
lunques  of  citizen  partlclpaUon  In  govern- 
ment  notably  In  ghetto  areas. 

Ualiimore  was  chosen  lor  one  pilot  pro- 
iiam  of  the  education  fund— the  East  Balti- 
iivire  Citizen's  Center,  located  at  Monument. 
Ai^qulth  and  Gay  Streets.  (In  1967.  the 
F.ird  Foundation  gave  grants  to  the  national 
l.-a^ue  education  fund  for  citizens  centers 
in  "three  cities:  Boston.  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  )  The  purpose  of  the  center  is  to 
ili.sCDver  wavs  League  Members  and  ghetto- 
dwellers  can  work  together  to  help  Inner-city 
people  exercise  their  full  political  power,  and. 
..n  the  other  hand,  to  help  league  members, 
especially  suburbanites,  to  understand  and 
try  to  do  .something  about  the  problems  of 
the  chetto. 

Unlike  manv  white  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions who  are'  greedy  for  glory,  the  league 
has  run  the  center  anonymously.  They  have 
tried  to  work  with  existing  neighborhood 
croups,  and  in  their  names,  rather  than  as 
the  League  of  Women  Voters.  The  center  Is 
run  by  a  steering  committee,  the  members 
of  which  represent  such  groups  as  CORE,  wel- 
fare mothers,  neighborhood  improvement 
groups,  ministerial  alliances  The  co-chair- 
men of  the  steering  committee  are  Mrs  Iris 
Robinson,  from  the  neighborhood,  and  Mrs. 
Carolyn  Oause.  from  the  league  Less  than 
half  the  steering  committee  members  are 
from  the  league,  and  the  league  hopes  even- 
tually to  withdraw  from  the  committee 
entirelv. 

The  league's  activities  at  the  center  have 
included  pre-election  information  meetings, 
nonpartisan  publications  such  as  "How  to 
Register  to  Vote."  a  course  in  city  govern- 
ment taught  at  Dunbar  High  School  and 
three  leadership  development  courses  which 
have  been  successful  in  training  and  encour- 
aging neighborhood  leaders  The  league  also 
sponsors  a  group  of  graduate  students  in 
social  work  who  work  with  tenant  groups  in 
public  housing. 

The  Baltimore  league  is  enthusiastic  about 
the  East  Baltimore  Citizens  Center.  The 
learning  process  has  worked  both  ways: 
members  have  been  able  to  teach  neighbor- 
hood residents  and.  In  turn,  have  learned  a 
great  deal  about  a  way  of  life  many  of  them 
had  rarely  seen  League  board  member  Mrs. 
William  buff,  who  has  been  active  at  the 
center,  says:  "I  think  the  most  important 
thing  to  the  league  is  that  members  had  a 
chance  to  see  the  diversity  In  the  black 
community.  The  people  we  have  worked  with 
Include  the  full  range,  from  black  militants 
to  church  ladles." 

The  Ford  Foundation  funding  of  the  cen- 
ter expires  this  summer.  The  league  is  al- 
ready trying  to  locate  additional  funds  else- 
where to  continue  it.  Now  its  anonymity  Is  a 
drawback;  because  it  has  been  so  careful  to 
remain  in  the  background,  people  don't  know 
about  this  activity  and  it  Is  hard  to  raise 

monev 

Nationally,  the  league  Is  trying  to  raise 
money  In  a  big  way.  In  conjuction  with  Ite 
year-long  50th  anniversary  celebration,  a 
campaign  is  underway  to  raise  $11  million  to 
expand  services.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
league,  a  non-profit  organization,  has  had 
a  nationwide  fund-raising  drive.  About  a 
third  of  its  Income  Is  from  dues— in  Balti- 
more there  are  approximately  700  members, 
and  membership  costs  $10  a  year— the  re- 
maining two-thirds  comes  from  donations. 

Mrs  William  Balfour,  first  vice  president  of 
the  Baltimore  league.  Is  local  chairman  of  the 
anniversary  fund-raising  drive.  "The  money 
we  raise."  she  says,  "will  strengthen  all 
aspects  of  the  league's  work.  We  don't  plan 
to  do  anything  new.  We  want  to  do  what 
we've  been  doing,  only  do  it  better.  What 
the  league  has  been  doing  during  the  past 


50  years  Is  going  to  get  a  lot  more  expensive 
Before  we  consider  the  next  60  years,  we  have 
to  have  more  money." 

Funds  are  needed  to  pay  a  staff:  all  offi- 
cers serve  without  pay.  For  national  officers, 
this  can  be  a  large  personal  expense,  since 
travel  Is  frequent.  Locally,  only  the  secretary 
In  the  league  office  is  paid.  Mrs.  Balfour 
points  out  that  it  is  getting  more  and  more 
difficult  to  find  people  who  have  time  to  do 
volunteer  work.  Years  ago.  when  a  woman's 
children  had  grown,  she  turned  to  this  type 
of  work  Now  she  returns  to  work  for  a  salary. 
The  league  feels  It  would  be  strengthened  if 
It  were  able  to  pay  Its  officers.  "As  it  is  now.  " 
Mrs  Balfour  says,  "our  president  not  only  has 
to  write  her  own  speeches,  she  has  to  type 
them  herself."  And  probably  on  an  anti- 
quated tvpewrlter. 

The  Baltimore  league  headquarters  is  a 
small,  crowded  suite  of  offices  at  Sutton 
Place,  furnished  with  Early  Reject  office  fur- 
niture Mrs.  Olaser  points  out  that  because 
of  inadequate  equipment,  the  league  has  to 
pay  to  have  a  lot  of  their  work  done  outside, 
which  It  really  can't  afford.  What  Is  needed 
most  is  a  duplicating  machine  to  replace 
an  old  hand-cranked  mimeograph.  "Any 
businessman  or  company  with  unused  office 
equipment  hidden  away  somewhere  .  '  she 
mentions  with  a  smile  that  would  warm  the 
heart  of  the  most  dedicated  antl-feminist. 


DEFENSE  PREPAREDNESS   AGAINST 
COMMUNIST       AGGRESSION       IN 
VIETNAM  JEOPARIZED 
Mr.    DODD.    Mr.    President,    one    of 
America's   most  distinguished   and   ex- 
perienced   foreign    correspondents    ex- 
plained starkly  and  surgically  the  after- 
math of  reckless  opposition  to  our  role 
in  Vietnam.  He  was  especially  concerned 
with  what  could  happen  to  all  oiu-  de- 
fense preparedness  against  Communist 
aggression. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  a  speech  by  William  H.  Stone- 
man,  as  published  in  the  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich..  News  issue  of  November  6.  1969, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  ijrinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

From  the  Ann  Arbor  News,  Nov.  6.  1969 


Correspondent  Feabs  Vietnam  Issue  Mat 
Harm  All  Military  Preparedness 
If  opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  broad- 
ens Into  widespread  opposition  to  all  military 
action  or  preparedness,  the  consequences 
to  NATO  and  democratic  Europe  could  be 
disastrous,  according  to  one  of  Americas 
most  respected  foreign  correspondents. 

William  H.  Stoneman.  one-time  special  ad- 
viser to  United  NaUons  Secretary  General 
Trygve  Lie  whose  40  years  with  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service,  ranging  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
made  him  eyewitness  to  the  20th  century's 
most  Important  events,  evaluated  the  U.S. 
military  posture  Wednesday  during  a  home- 
coming address  before  the  Ann  Arbor  Rotary 
Club. 

He  concluded  with  these  remarks: 
■T  have  been  deeply  Impressed,  since  my 
return  to  the  United  States  in  August,  by  the 
strength  of  public  opposition  to  our  effort  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Of  course  I  can  understand 
the  aversion  of  anybody  to  any  war.  and  of 
course  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  particularly 
disagreeable. 

"What  I  find  difficult  to  understand  is 
the  manner  In  which  this  opposition  to  the 
action  in  Vietnam  has  developed  into  a  wide- 
spread opposition  to  military  action  or  even 
to    military    preparedness.    This    could   have 


fatal  consequences  to  NATO  and  the  end 
result  to  democratic  Europe  could  be  dis- 
astrous. 

"Of  one  thing  we  can  be  deadly  sure.  The 
faceless  men  who  run  the  Soviet '  Union, 
many  of  them  hold-overs  from  the  Stalin 
days,  and  all  of  them  accomplices  in  the 
Czech  affair,  are  watching  our  everjr  move. 
We  can  only  hope  that  what  they  see  will  not 
be  encouraging. 

■Don't  let  anything  happen  to  NATO." 
A  1925  graduate  of  the  University.  Stone- 
man  has  returned  to  the  U-M  Journalism  de- 
partment this  term  to  teach  a  graduate 
seminar  In  foreign  correspondence  His  cur- 
rent leave  from  his  Pans  post  as  European 
correspondent  for  the  Dally  News  permits  a 
true  homecoming,  since  he  was  born  in 
Michigan  (Grand  Rapids)  and  attended  Ann 
Arbor  High  School. 

Stoneman.  who  describes  himself  as  a 
perennial  'local  yokel"  who  lias  "been  miss- 
ing boats  for  40  years"  all  over  the  globe,  said 
he  hopes  never  to  lose  what  he  was  taught 
as  a  boy:  a  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the 
human  "spirit  and  the  nght  ol  all  human 
beings  to  decent  free  existence 

•This  background  has  made  it  utterly  im- 
possible for  me  to  understand,  let  alone  ac- 
cept, the  attitude  of  some  prominent  Amer- 
icans in  the  old  days  that  Fascism  was 
what  the  Italians  needed  because  their  his- 
tory was  full  of  despots,  that  the  Communist 
terror  of  the  'SOs  was  okay  for  the  Russians 
because  they  were  used  to  being  beaten  up 
by  the  Cossacks  and  the  Okhrana,  and  that 
the  vicious  German  militarism  which  had 
been  revived  and  polished  up  by  Adolph 
Hitler  was.  all  right  for  the  Germans  because 
they  liked  to  goosestep  and  listen  to  brass 
bands. 

"Likewise  it  makes  it  impossible  for  me 
to  understand  those  present-day  Americans 
who  accept  with  comptosure  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  our  fellow  human 
beings  are  living  In  poverty  and  that  a  large 
proportion  of  all  humanity  is  living  under 
the  police  terror  ol  military  dictatorship 

"I  know  enough  about  the  possibilities  cf 
hydrogen  warfare  and  also  know  enough 
about  the  might  of  Russian  and  Chinese 
conventional  forces  to  discard  any  thought 
of  trying  to  free  the  enslaved  peoples  ol  the 
world  bv  force." 

•But."  he  said.  "I  am  personally  revolted 
by  the  thought  that  tilings  are  as  the>  are  II 
is  a  matter  of  personal  concern  to  me  that 
the  institution  of  miliUiry  dictatorship 
should  not  be  permitted  to  expand  as  long 
as  we  have  It  in  our  power  to  prevent  it 
from  doing  so" 

Stoneman,  whose  first  foreign  assignment 
was  in  Sweden,  a  country  he  personally  loved, 
commented  that  "It  Is  one  of  the  great  dis- 
appointments of  my  life  that  Sweden  has 
now  become  a  nest  of  pathological  anii- 
Americanlsm." 

A  review  of  Stoneman's  experiences  indi- 
cates how  close  he  stayed  to  the  century's 
major  events: 

After  Sweden  he  was  in  Italy  at  the  time 
Mussolini  was  talking  war  and  fighting  with 
Pope  Pius  XI. 

Stoneman  was  in  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  1933  famine,  and  In  Ethiopia  in  1935  for 
the  Italian-Ethiopian  war.  Then  on  to  Berlin 
where  Hitler  was  stirring  up  the  frenzy  that 
was  a  prelude  to  World  War  II.  He  was  based 
in  London  from  1936  to  1946,  a  wntness  to 
the  constant  aggressions  by  Hitler  that 
Stoneman  says  could  easily  have  been 
stopped  early. 

"While  Hitler  and  Mussolini  staged  a  dress 
rehearsal  for  the  big  show  by  intervening  in 
the  Spanish  Civil  War."  Stoneman  said,  "all 
France  and  Britain  did  about  that  was  to 
organize  a  non-intervention  committee.' 

Stoneman  went  to  France  in  1938  with 
the  British  Expeditionary  Force  and  re- 
mained with  it  until  the  evacuation  at  Dun- 
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kirk   m   May   IMOt   On   VE   day   he   wa«   in 

Prague  and   wa«  "captured"  briefly   by   the 
Russlaiui. 

"I  have  paid  too  many  visits  to  our  war 
cemeteries  to  feel  that  I  waa  anything  but 
a  spectator  at  a  va«t  catastrophe."  Stoneman 
said,  adding:  "But  I  did  learn  something 
from  all  the  tragedies  of  the  '308  and  from 
the  war  Itself.  It  waa  this:  By  our  refusal 
to  recognize  the  truth  that  the  civilized 
western  world  was  confronted  by  monsters 
who  were  Intent  on  a  war  of  conquest  we 
made  World  War  II.  and  all  the  death  and 
misery  It  Involved.  Inevitable." 

Stoneman  paid  high  praise  to  the  Marshall 
Plan,  started  In  1649,  which  he  called  "the 
most  enlightened  act  of  International  char- 
ity In  all  history."  It  provided  around  $15 
billion  worth  of  goods  to  the  democratic 
countries  of  Europe  to  aid  In  their  system- 
atic economic  rehabilitation. 

"I  think  that  every  thinking  student  of 
this  effort,  Europeen  or  American,  will  agree 
that  It  was  largely  responsible  for  preventing 
the  establishment  of  Popular  Front  govern- 
ments In  both  Prance  and  Italy,  with  the  risk 
of  ultimate  Communist  take-over,"  the  vet- 
eran correspondent  said. 


AMERICAN  ABDICATION  IN  VIET- 
NAM WOULD  BE  DISASTROUS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial 0ublished  recently  In  the  London 
Daily  Express  clearly  expresses  a  point 
which  the  President  made  In  his  speech 
on  Vietnam  last  week.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Test  or  a   People 

The  American  people  nre  now  facing  what 
may  prove  to  be  the  biggest  test  of  their 
history.  Yesterday's  massive  demonstration 
against  the  Vietnam  war  showed  clearly  how 
grave  Is  the  situation. 

Yet  It  ts  vital  that  at  this  stage  the  Ameri- 
cans do  not  lose  their  nerve.  Upon  them  and 
upon  their  resolve  the  security  and  freedom 
of   the  Western   world   depend 

Without  them  Western  Europe  would  cer- 
tainly face  the  same  fate  as  Czechoslovakia. 

Now  the  yearning  to  end  the  killing  in 
Vietnam  Is  understandable.  That  war  has 
brought  tragedy  Intxa  thousands  of  American 
homes.  The  Government  uf  .South  Vietnam  Is 
tainted  with  corruption.  Relentless  criticism 
has  been  directed  at  American  participation 
In  the  war  even  from  America's  friends. 

Not  surprisingly,  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans want  to  be  rid  of  a  struggle  which  is 
seemingly  devoid  of  purpose. 

Yet  If  the  U.S.  wlthdraw.s  from  Its  commit- 
ments in  Vietnam  without  securiiis  an  hon- 
ourable .settlement,  where  will  tiie  retreat 
stop.'  The  border  betwi'en  North  and  South 
Vietnam  is  part  of  the  frontier  between  the 
Comiiiunljt  and  non-Communist  worlds.  It 
was  breached  by  the  Communists  If  the  U.S. 
crumbles  now,  subversion  will  be  rewarded 
and  Americas  will  to  resist  aggression  may 
well  weaken  everywliert- 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  about 
what  that  would  mean.  The  freedom  of 
everyone  In  the  West— not  least  the  anti- 
war protesters  in  Grosvenor  Square-  would 
be  in  peril. 

America  is  the  powerful  champion  of  lib- 
erty, of  the  right  to  dissent.  And  the  price  of 
that  liberty  Is  the  resolve  to  defend  it— 
against  those  regimes  which  Imprison  or 
liquidate  dissenters. 

The  Americana  are  In  a  desperately  complex 
situation   In  which  they   have  had   no  help 


from  their  European  allies.  It  la  cheap  and 
easy  to  shout  "Tanks,  go  home."  Many  of 
those  who  do  so  In  the  West  are  free  to 
rcMun  the  streets  saying  what  they  please 
because  for  20  years  the  Yanks  have  not 
gone  home. 

However  eager  people  may  be  to  bring 
peace  to  Vietnam.  American  abdication  there 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  whole  Western 
world. 


COLUMNIST  JOSEPH  KRAFT  WRITES 
OF  "A  CHANNEL  TO  HANOI" 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  Joseph  Kraft  con- 
tributed a  significant  column  entitled  "A 
Channel  to  Hanoi— A  French  Expert 
Says  the  North  Vietnamese  Are  Qiute 
Willing  To  Bargain  With  United  States." 
Tho  article  discussed  President  Nixon's 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  Ho  ClU 
MInh  earlier  this  year.  In  the  column. 
Mr.  Kraft  also  reported  on  a  conversa- 
tion he  had  In  late  September  with 
Jean  Salnteny,  the  former  French  High 
Commissioner  in  Vietnam.  At  that  lime. 
M.  Salnteny  had  just  returned  from  at- 
tending Ho's  funeral  in  Hanoi,  where  he 
had  discussed  with  North  Vietnam's 
Premier.  Pham  Van  Dong,  the  possibil- 
ities of  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

From  this  conversation  and  the  re- 
leased text  of  the  Nixon-Ho  corcspond- 
encc,  Mr.  Kraft  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  President  had  missed  a  con- 
ciliatory tone  in  Ho's  response  to  ills 
letter.  This  is  much  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  I  had  reached  and  which  I 
discussed  in  the  Senate  last  Friday.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Mr. 
Kraft's  column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Channel  to  Hanoi;  A  French  Expert  Bats 
THE  North  Vietnamese  Ark  Qurrs  Willing 
To  Bargain  With  United  States 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
It  is  passing  strange  that  so  many  people 
have  made  up  their  minds  so  quickly  about 
the  President's  .'-peech  on  Vietnam.  For  at 
the  core  of  Mr.  Nixon's  argument,  there  Is  a 
mystery— the  mystery  of  why  negotiations 
have  gone  sour. 

The  President's  claim,  of  course,  is  that 
the  intransigence  of  the  other  side  Is  to 
blamie.  But  the  evidence  he  offered  argues  the 
opposite.  And  so  does  the  view  of  a  truly 
weigluy  figure  used  by  the  President  as  coun- 
selor and  po-betwecn  —  the  former  French 
High  Commisloner  in  Vietnam.  Jean  Salnteny. 
The  issue  of  negotiations  is  central  because 
the  President  otTered  the  country  an  abso- 
lute choice  between  immediate  withdrawal 
and  his  plan  for  Vietnamlzatlon.  Since 
hardly  anybody  favors  a  bugout.  the  tend- 
ency is  to  go  with  the  President,  but  only 
if  there  were  no  other  alternatives  avail- 
able -And  in  theory,  at  least,  one  obvious 
alternative  is  negotiated  settlement 

It  Is  not  only  an  obvious  alternative,  but 
a  very  promising  one.  For  negotiation  offers 
a  genuine  answer  to  two  problems  usually 
raised  sophistlcally  by  persons  whose  public 
reputation  or  sense  of  the  dramatic  requires 
that  the  war  go  on. 

Through  negotiations.  It  Is  possible  to 
avoid-  by  an  International  guarantee  of  per- 
sonal safety— the  bloodbath  so  widely  feared 
if  the  Communists  gained  the  upper  hand. 
Through  negotiations  for  a  neutral  Southeast 


Asia.  It  would  also  be  pos&ible  to  guarantee 
the  small  states  in  the  area  against  Com- 
munist domination — to  prop  up  the  doml. 
noes. 

The  uses  of  negotiation  were  plainly  not 
lost  on  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  chief  foreign  policy 
adviser.  Henry  Kissinger.  Even  before  they 
look  office,  they  had  o{}ened  a  line  of  com- 
munication to  the  late  President  of  North 
Vietnam,  Ho  CM  MInh.  And  subsequently, 
they  pushed  negotiations  through  the  Rus- 
slans   and   In  secret   meetings   In  Parts. 

So  what  went  wrong?  The  President  said 
In  his  speech  that  "the  obstacle  Is  the  other 
side's  absolute  refusal  to  show  the  least  will- 
ingness to  Join  in  seeking  peace."  As  evidence, 
he  released  an  exchange  of  letters  with  Ho 
Chi  MInh.  But  Ho's  letter,  dated  three  days 
before  his  death  on  Sept.  2,  does  nothing  to 
Justify  the  President's  £t:iggerlng  denuncia- 
tion. 

The  tone  Is  conciliatory.  The  text  refers  to 
tlie  need  for  "good  will  on  both  sides."  It 
speaks  of  an  American  withdrawal,  but  with- 
out the  usual  demand  that  It  be  either  Im- 
mediate or  unconditional.  It  mentions  the 
10-point  program  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  not  as  the  only  basis  for  settlement,  in 
the  manner  of  past  demands,  but  more  mod- 
estly, as  "a  logical  and  reasonable  basis  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  problem." 
Many  American  officials  past  and  present — 
Including  the  Johnson  administration's  chief 
negotiator  In  the  Paris  talks.  Ambassador 
Averell  Harrlman— find  Ho's  letter  a  flexible 
document  full  of  openings  for  negotiation. 
But  the  Nixon  speech  didn't  say  anything 
about  making  reply  to  the  letter  Apparently 
it  went  unanswered.  Why? 

At  this  point,  Salnteny  becomes  relevant. 
He  was  an  old  friend  to  Ho  Chi  MInh.  He 
slipped  Into  Washington  this  summer  under 
somewhat  mysterious  circumstances,  and 
may  have  been  the  means  of  passing  Mr. 
Nixon's  letter  of  July  15  on  to  the  other  side 
Previously,  Mr  Nixon  had  sought  his  coun- 
sel on  Vietnam  even  to  the  point  of  once 
searching  him  out  for  a  chat  when  Salnteny 
was  off  sailing  on  the  Mediterranean. 

I  saw  Salnteny  at  the  end  of  September, 
Just  after  his  return  from  the  funeral  of  Ho 
Chi  Minh  in  Hanoi  He  had  had  a  long  talk 
With  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  the  other  side  was  prepared  to 
accept  a  settlement  that  would  Include  an 
Independent  and  noncommunlst  South  Viet- 
nam set  in  a   neutralist  Southeast  Asia. 

The  obstacle  to  agreement.  In  his  view, 
was  that  Hanoi  did  not  have  .my  faith  in 
Mr  Nixon's  claim  that  he  wanted  agreement, 
On  the  contrary,  the  North  Vietnamese 
thouRht  the  United  States  was  .st;ll  trviiu: 
to  impose  In  Saigon,  by  military  means,  a 
pro-American  government  hostile  to  Hanoi. 
Salnteny  felt— and  his  feelings  were  made 
known  to  the  President— that  the  United 
States  could  dispel  Hanoi's  doubts  in  two 
ways  One  would  be  a  formal  ftalemcnt  that 
the  United  States  recognized  the  principle 
of  total  withdrawal  of  American  troops  Irom 
South  Vletna.m  at  some  unstipulated  date 
The  other  would  be  by  bro.idening  the  pres- 
ent regime  in  Saigon  to  include  some  politi- 
cal figures  who  were  not  diehard  antlcommu- 
nist.'?. 

If  these  vie*s  .ire  correct,  then  the  re- 
.■•ponsiblllty  for  blocking  negotiations  does 
not  lie  only  with  Hanoi  Washington  Is  to 
blame  for  not  making  considerable  conces- 
sions, for  wanting  to  shove  the  Saigon  re- 
gime down   the   throat  of   Hanoi. 

Maybe  Mr.  Nixon's  plan  for  Vietnamlza- 
tlon can  succeed.  Maybe  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese win  prove  able  to  undertake  their  own 
defense  with  an  American  contribution  so 
low  as  to  be  no  cause  for  internal  strife  in 
this  country.  But  I  liave  looked  upon  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  and  upon  its 
army,    and   I   have   my   doubts. 
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In  any  case,  the  price  being  paid  for  Mr. 
Nixon's  policy  should  be  clear.  The  other 
Tide  has  now  been  confirmed  In  its  worst 
suspicions  of  the  United  States  Negotiations 
are  much  more  difficult  than  ever  before— 
U  possible  at  all.  A  long  and  bltt*r  sUuggle. 
almost  certain  to  intensify  at  some  point, 
looms  ahead.  That  struggle  is,  by  no  mere 
rhetorical  touch,  Nixon's  war. 


FUTURE  TASKS  OF  NATO 


Mr  JACKSON.  The  15th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Atlantic  Treaty  Associa- 
tion of  which  the  Atlantic  Council  of  the 
United  States  is  the  U.S.  member,  was 
held  in  Washington  from  October  20  to 
24  to  commemorate  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  The  Assembly  of  about  4r"  dele- 
gates from  the  15  NATO  countries  plus 
Malta  devoted  its  debates  primarily  to 
an  examination  of  the  future  state  of 
the  alliance  in  light  of  present  world 

politics.  ,      ,  .   ^  J    1 

Its  deliberations  were  facilitated  by 
a  report  of  the  Secretary  General  of 
NATO,  Ambassador  Manlio  Brosio;  by  a 
panel  disctission  on  the  state  of  the 
alliance  led  by  four  of  the  signers  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Messrs.  Dean 
Acheson  of  the  United  States,  Lester 
Pearson  of  Canada.  Halvard  Lange  ot 
Norway  and  Bjarni  Benediktsson  of 
Iceland;  and  by  the  active  participation 
of  80  young  leaders  from  all  the  member 
nations. 

The    Assembly    delegates    moved    to 
Norfolk    to   the   Headquarters   of    SAC 
LANT    for    1    days    discussions    during 
which  they  had  the  benefit  of  briefings 
by     Admiral     Holmes,     supreme     com- 
mander  Atlantic.   General   Goodpaster. 
supreme  commander  Europe,  and  Adm. 
Sir  Nigel  Henderson,  chairman  of  the 
NATO  Military  Committee.  The  Assem- 
bly also  had  the  benefit  of  reports  by 
committees,  including  that  of  the  Mili- 
tary   Committee,    whose    chairman    was 
Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer  of  the  United 
States,  and  whose  Rapporteur  was  Gen. 
Hans  Speidel  of  Germany,  and  of  the 
Political    Conmiittee.    whose    chairman 
was    Ambassador    Sergio    Fenoaltea   of 
lUly,  and  Rapporteur,  Eugene  V.  Rostow 
of  the  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  of  sessions  a 
final  report  was  adopted.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  commend  this  report  to  the 
Senate.  I  think  it  points  toward  the 
future  tasks  of  NATO,  not  only  m  the 
military  field,  but  also  in  the  poUtical. 
economic,  and  environmental  aspects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pinal  Resolution  Adopted  by  the  15th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  or  the  Atlantic  Treaty 
Association.    Washington.    DC.   October 

24.  1969 

I.  introduction 

The  Fifteenth  Assembly  of  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  Association,  meeting  In  Washington 
to  commemorate  the  Twentieth  Anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
directed  Its  debate  primarily  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  future  tasks  ol  the  Alliance,  in 
the  light  of  present  and  prospective  condi- 
tions of  world  politics.  Its  dellberaUons  were 
facilitated  by  a  Report  ol  the  Secretary  Gen- 


eral, Ambassador  Manlio  Brosio;  by  a  panel 
discussion  on  the  state  of  Uic  alliance    led 
by  four  of  the  signers  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  in  1949,  MessTS.  Dean  Acheson.  Lester 
Pearson,   Halvard  Lange,   and   Bjarni   Bene- 
diktsson;   and   by   the   active   and   welcome 
presence   In   the   Assembly  of   eighty  young 
leaders  drawn  from  all  the  member  nations. 
The  Assembly  had  the  benefit  of  reports  by 
Its   Committees    on   Military    Affairs,   whose 
Chairman  was  General  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer. 
and   Rapporteur,   General   Hans   Spledel;    on 
Political      Economic     and     Social     Problems, 
whose    Chairman    was    Ambassador    Sergio 
Fenoaltea,  and  Rapporteur,  Eugene  V.  Ros- 
tow    and     on     Information    Policy,    whose 
Chairman  was  Raymond  de  Balasy.  and  Rap- 
mrtem-    P.   Mouriau   de   Meulenacker. 

The  Assembly  is  convinced  that  a  dynamic. 
ImaKlnative  and  forward-looking  Alliance  is 
more  necessarv  than  ever  to  the  security  and 
well-being  of  the  peoples  of  the  member  na- 
tions   as  a   factor  working  for  detente  and 
world  peace.  It  recognizes  the  contribution 
already  made  by  the  Alliance  to  the  security 
of   its   members,   and   to  peace,  but  realizes 
the  stresses  in  public  opinion  produced  by 
the    frustration    thus    far    of    our    long    and 
patient  efforts   to  secure  general   acceptance 
for  the  idea  of  peaceful  co-existence,  based 
on  t\e  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter  It  believes  that  the  best  remedy  for  this 
disease  of  the  spirit  Is  a  renewal  and  deepen- 
ing of  Allied  solidarity.  Through  such  action 
the  governments  could  achieve   the  renewal 
of  will  which  is  indispensable  to  the  vitality 
and  success  of  the  Alliance  in  the  long  run. 


11.  defense  and  security 
The  Assembly  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
militarv  threat  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance  has 
not  only  been  intensified,  but  has  also  been 
diversified  into  the  political,  economic  and 
psvchological  fields,  and  is  world  wide  in 
extent  In  particular,  the  Soviet  maritime 
build-up,  not  only  in  the  Baltic  and  Medi- 
terranean, but  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans,  now  presents  serious  threats 
to  the  northern  and  southern  flanks  of  the 
Alliance  and  to  the  interests  of  its  members 
in  all   parts  of  the  world. 

The  Assembly  recognizes  that   the   neces- 
sary   response    to    these    challenges   depends 
upon  the  closest  possible  political  consulU- 
tlon    forward   planning  and   diplomatic    ac- 
tion    backed    by    adequate    militar!,-     force. 
Deterrence    involves   anticipating   crises    and 
countering  them  before  they  become  acute. 
The  Assembly  therefore  strongly  supports 
the  strategic  guidelines  already  agreed  to  by 
the  member  Governments.  The   indispensa- 
ble  requirement   is   to   provide   for   forward 
defense  and  for  flexible  and  balanced  ranges 
of  response,  both  conventional  and  nuclear, 
to   any    aggression   or   threat   of   aggression. 
The  action  required  Implies  honoring  obli- 
gations to  provide  and  maintain  agreed  force 
levels,  both  in  quantity  and  quahty.  and  the 
provision    of    the    necessary    reserves.     The 
North   American   presence   in   Europe   at   its 
present    strength    remains    as    important    as 
ever.  The  Alliance  shoiUd  cooperate  to  estab- 
lish   financial   arrangements   appropriate    to 
facilitate  the  achievement  of  this  goal.  Bet- 
ter     cost-effectivenees      can      be      obtained 
through    more   standardization    of    research, 
development,   production,   procurement    and 
logistics,  and  particularly  by  better  coordi- 
nation among  the  European  meml)ers  of  the 
Alliance.  A  higher  degree  of  mobility  Is  also 
most  necessary. 

The  Assembly  views  with  concern  the  prob- 
lems presented  on  the  flanks  of  NATO  upon 
which  common  policies  and  united  actions 
are  required.  The  increasing  Soviet  naval 
presence  in  the  Atlantic  and  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  defense  of  Malta,  and  develop- 
ments m  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa 
are  arc  aJl  of  major  concern  to  members  of 
the  Alliance. 


The  Assembly  also  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  reliance  of  members  of  the 
Alliance  on  seaborne  traxle,  much  of  which  is 
outside  the  Treaty  area,  demands  special  ar- 
rangements backed  by  the  necessary  man- 
time  forces.  There  is  an  Increasing  air.  sur- 
face submarine  and  amphibious  threat,  and 
adequate  anU-submarine  forces,  in  particu- 
lar, remain  urgent  requirements. 

The  Assembly  therefore  recommends  that 
the  NATO  authorities  and  the  governments 
of  the  member  nations  give  due  considera- 
tion to  and  institute  a  study  of  measures  to 
safeguard  NATO  maritime  Interests  wherever 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  do  so. 

in.     POLmCAL.     ECONOMIC    AND    SOCIAL    AFFAIRS 

The    Assemblv    calls    on    the    governments 
ol  member  nations,  as  a  matter  of  urgency, 
to  carry  out  the  programs  approved  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  in  December,  1967.  on 
the   basis  of  its  study  of  the  Future  Tasks 
ol   the  Alliance    The  purpose  of  that  Coun- 
cil  Resolution   was   to   deepen   and    improve 
the  practice  of  consultation  within  the  Al- 
liance   in  order  to  facilitate  the  harmoniza- 
tion   of    policies,    and    the    development    of 
concerted  policies,  through  which  a  program 
of    initiatives    for    peace    could    be    pursued. 
These  must  Include  measures  to  overcome  the 
division  of  Europe  and  ol  Germany    In  this 
connection,  the  Assembly  supports  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  United  States  for  regu- 
lar high  level  consultations,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  political  planning  group 
within  the  Council.  It  recommends  also  that 
attention    be    given   to   the   problem   of    ef- 
fective  crisis   management,   through   flexible 
procedures    calculated    to    assure    maximum 
feasible    allied    consultation    in    advance    of 
critical  decisions. 

The    Assemblv    calls    special    attention    to 
the    important    principle    recognized    by    the 
North    Atlantic   Council    In   December.    1967. 
that   the    secuntv   of    the    Alliance    "cannot 
be    treated    in    Isolation    from    the    rest    of 
the    world."    and    that    the    Council    should 
consult  with   regard   to  "crises  and  conflicts 
arising  outside  the  treaty  area  '  which  "may 
impair  its  security  either  directly  or  by  af- 
fecting the  global  balance."  In  that  connec- 
tion  the  .Assembly  believes  that  the  Alliance 
has  a  direct  and   continuing  interest  in  the 
security     of     the     Mediterranean     and     the 
achievement    of   peace   in   the   Middle   East. 
The  Assemblv  therefore  recommends  that  the 
Alliance  pursue  an  active  program  intended 
to    secure    these    ends.    As    a    contribution 
to   the    security   of    the   Mediterranean,   the 
Assembly  believes  that  the  relaUon  of  Malta 
to  the  Alliance  deserves  active  and  sympa- 
thetic study.  In  addition  to  other  steps,  it 
hopes  that  the  European  Communities  can 
play    a    useful    role    in    their   relaUons    with 
Middle  Eastern  states. 

The  Assemblv  supports  the  constructive 
proposals  put  forward  by  the  North  At- 
lantic Council  in  June.  1968.  calling  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope to  join  with  the  members  of  the  Al- 
liance in  seeking  to  secure  balanced  and 
mutual  force  reductions  in  Europe,  and 
agreements  on  arms  limitations.  The  Assem- 
bly reiterates  its  conviction  that  appropriate 
arrangements  for  security  and  detente  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Middle  East 
must  rest  on  agreements,  and  not  on  uni- 
lateral force  reduction;  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  no  European  security  conference 
should  be  considered  without  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Canada  In 
this  connection,  the  Assembly  welcomes  the 
assurances  given  in  April  by  President  Nix- 
on that  the  United  States  will  consult  fully 
with  Its  allies,  before  and  during  any  talk* 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  oi 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  Assembly  reiterates  its  suppOTt  for 
the  principle  that  the  long  term  health  of 
the  Alliance  would  be  assured  best  through 
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the  development  of  Burop«fm  unity  on  a 
wider  basis,  and  th«  evolution  of  the  Alliance 
as  a  partnership  between  Burope.  Canada, 
and  the  United  States.  It  therefore  urges  that 
efforts  to  unify  Europe  wtthln  the  frame- 
work of  the  Atlantic  Community  should  con- 
tinue and  deepen. 

The  Committee  la  convinced  that  the  po- 
litical, economic,  te«hnologlcal  and  cultural 
Interdependence  of  the  nations  and  peoples 
of  the  free  world  becomes  more  profound, 
and  more  Irreversible,  with  every  passing 
month.  While  the  North  Atlantic  Council  has 
broad  and  flexible  powers.  lUtogether  ade- 
quate to  its  responsibilities,  the  Assembly 
believes  that  our  present  habits  of  Allied 
cooperation,  and  ;irrangemeiiis  for  Allied 
coopeiratlon,  do  not  now  fully  provide  for 
effective  governance  of  this  process:  to  this 
end,  much  can  be  done  through  the  better 
utilisation  of  existing  International  bodies. 
If  the  member  governments  have  the  will  to 
do  so. 

Therefore  It  calls  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  (OECDi.  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariff  and  Trade 
(GATT).  the  appropriate  IJnlted  Nations 
bodies  and  the  member  governments  to  press 
for  the  adoption  of  policies  and  programs, 
and  the  development  of  institutions,  which 
could  further  consolidate  and  Improve  the 
ecoaomi*, ■■scientific,  and  social  development 
of  eur  nsttons,  and  of  uU  nations.  In  this 
connection,  the  Assembly  recommends  that 
the  Alliance  exiimlne  sympathetically  the 
possibility  of  stlmiUatlng  action  by  appro- 
priate national  and  International  bodies  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  human  life  In  modern 
societies.  It  reaffirms  the  responsibility  of 
the  member  nations  to  take  their  full  and 
continuing  share  in  the  great  task  of  help- 
ing the  developing  nations  complete  their 
task  of  modernization. 

IV.    PUBLIC    OPINION 

The  Assembly  recalls  that  political  deci- 
sions In  Western  countries  depend  up>on  the 
approval  of  their  citizens,  and  that  it  is 
Impossible  to  pursue  for  long  an  Important 
political  goal  without  being  assured  of  the 
constant  support  of  public  opinion. 

Information  belnj  the  principal  task  of 
the  A.T.A..  the  Assembly  therefore  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  lor  the  Atlantic  Treaty 
Association  and  for  Its  national  branches  to 
organize  a  systematic  information  effort  ex- 
plaining the  necessity  for  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance now  and  In  the  future. 

The  Assembly  farther  calls  for  special 
steps  to  provide  information,  provoke  reflec- 
tion and  stimulate  dlsctisslon  with  the 
younger  generations  who  will  play  an  in- 
creasingly importjint  part  In  the  evolution  of 
the  Alliance  into  a  true  Atlantic  Community. 


L0W-C06T  HOUSING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
critical  need  in  our  country  today  is 
that  of  supplying  decent,  low-cost  hous- 
ing— a  need  which  our  technology  is 
capable  of  meeting. 

Recently  an  article  was  published  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  a  part  of 
a  series  on  housing  and  our  urban  crisis, 
which  describes  some  of  the  ways  we 
could  utilize  our  "assembly-line"  tech- 
nology to  build  great  quantities  of  hous- 
ing units  at  low  cost.  The  article  states 
that  many  of  tliese  techniques,  adopted 
from  the  United  States,  have  been  Im- 
plemented In  European  coimtrles. 

Earlier  this  year  while  in  Denmark  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Hersted- 
ernas  Kommune  project,  and  its  success 
confirms  this  article.  This  project  was 


begun  just  5  years  ago,  and  now  20.000 
individuals  are  living  in  it.  The  expecta- 
tion is  that  40.000  people  will  be  living 
in  13.500  unite  by  1975. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Wanted:  26  Million  Homes." 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  Since  Congress 
is  aware  of  the  need  for  additional  hous- 
IHR  units,  the  article  will  be  most  timely. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom   the   Chrt.stl.-in    Science   Monitor.   Oct 
11-13,   1969) 
Wanted:  26  Million  Homes 
(By  George  H.  Favre) 

The  assembly  line,  which  put  America 
on  wheels,  is  putting  millions  of  Europeans 
under  good  roofs  now. 

The  United  States  has  a  surplus  of  con- 
crete under  foot  and  a  shortage  of  decent 
housini;  overhead.  Congress  has  called  for 
26  million  new  housing  units  to  be  built  in 
10  years,  but  under  present  conditions — 
antiquated  building  methods  and  zooming 
mortgage-interest  rates — the  country  cannot 
meet  that  goal  Housing  has  been  considered 
a  basic  need  of  life  since  the  days  of  cave 
dwellers,  but  the  United  States  Is  rapidly 
coming  to  a  point  where  only  luxury  housing 
can  be  built 

One  way  to  beat  the  high  cost  of  housing 
Is  through  assembly-line  efficiencies.  This  Is 
nothing  new.  Europe  has  been  doing  It  for 
years. 

Congressional  study  groups,  presidential 
committees,  and  housing  economists  are 
comlnt;  to  a  common  conclusion:  The  nation 
must  repatriate  the  assembly  line  from  Eu- 
rope and  make  It  perform  for  the  housing 
market  here  as  It  has  so  admirably  per- 
formed for  the  automotive  market. 

PROCESS    LIMPS    ALONG 

Tlie  process,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  already 
under  way.  But  it  limps  along  in  a  fashion 
that  would  appall  Detroit.  If  automobiles 
were  designed,  assembled,  and  marketed  the 
way  housing  Is,  Americas  would  still  be  driv- 
ing tin  lizzies  (those  who  could  afford  them). 

The  (25  biUlon-a-year  home-building  in- 
dustry Is  fragmented  Into  a  mishmash  of 
materials  suppliers,  developers,  building  con- 
tractors, subcontractors,  architects,  engi- 
neers, finance  agencies,  lawyers,  and  realtors. 
Various  combinations  of  those  coalesce  to 
build  a  house  or  a  development  of  hundreds 
of  houses.  That  done,  they  quietly  fold  their 
tents  and  steal  away  into  the  off-season 
darkness  of  bad  weather  or  a  poor  economic 
climate.  Later  they  reassemble  In  a  new  com- 
bination for  a  new  building  project. 

What  Is  needed,  say  the  experts.  Is  a  sys- 
tems approach. 

Bits  and  pieces  of  the  fragmented  housing 
Industry  have  for  many  years  been  painfully 
moving  toward  this  goal.  But  the  closest  they 
have  come  to  it  is  the  mobile  home.  And  de- 
spite the  fact  that  mobile  homes  made  up 
23  percent  of  the  entire  new  housing  market 
In  1967.  these  aluminum-slded.  enamel- 
coated  dwellings  still  are  far  away  from  many 
Americans'  dream  of  what  a  home  should  be. 

Therein  lies  the  biggest  problem.  On  the 
one  hand,  4.5  million  Americans  live  In  mo- 
bile homes.  Most  of  these  are  set  up  In  mo- 
bile parks.  Contradicting  the  onoe  ftopular 
notion  that  only  gypsies  would  live  in  mobile 
homes,  the  average  stay  is  6 '-2  years — the 
same  as  residents  of  permanent  homes. 

According  to  the  President's  Committee  on 
Urban  Housing,  90  percent  of  the  mobile- 
home  parks  are  outside  city  or  metropolitan 
areas.  The  figure  Is  significant. 

It  says  that  neither  cities  nor  suburbs  want 
mobile-home  parks.  This  Is  partly  because 
mobile  homes  seem  temporary,  not  perma- 


nent housing.  Prejudice  harks  back  to  "trailer 
parka"  filled  with  shabby  8x30-foot  trailers, 
blaring  radios,  screaoilng  kids,  and  rootless 
people  of  little  means 

Probably  the  biggest  opposition,  however, 
comes  because  mobile  homes  are  Inexpensive 
housing,  and  the  parks  they  occupy  do  not 
yield  the  high  property  taxes  of  permanent 
housing  developments.  The  argument  Is  that 
they  lower  property  values  on  the  one  hand 
and  Increase  costs  for  .'■-choois.  police,  and 
other  local  services  on  the  other.  The  con- 
clusion Is  that  mobile  home  owners  do  not 
carry  a  propwjrtlonate  share  of  the  property- 
tax  burden. 

SWIMMING  POOLS   INCLtTDED 

Some  of  these  prejudices  may  have  some 
weight.  But  many  of  the  preconceptions  do 
not  hold  water  For  one  thing,  today's  mobile 
park  resembles  the  old-time  trailer  park  as 
much  as  a  Holiday  Inn  Motel  resembles  the 
old  overnight  cabins  on  Maine's  back  roads. 

The  best  of  these  parks  Include  heated 
swimming  pools,  community  recreation  cen- 
ters, attractive  landscaping,  wide  paved 
streets,  professional  management,  and  very 
strict  rules.  Objectionable  tenants  are  ejected 
quickly. 

None  of  this  Is  to  say  that  life  In  a  mobile 
home  park  Is  either  the  ultmate  or  the  in- 
evitable In  tomorrow's  America.  What  It  does 
say  Is  that  when  a  small,  pioneer  segment  of 
the  home-bulldlng  industry  can  put  together 
housing  units  that  offer  720  to  1.500  square 
feet  of  living  space,  completely  furnished,  for 
$5,400  to  $12,000 — and  double  Its  sales  in  five 
years — it  must  be  doing  something  right. 

That  "something,"  most  expert  observers 
agree.  Is  assembly-line  production. 

(For  comparison,  take  that  720-square-foot, 
$5,400  mobile  home.  It  sits  on  a  well-kept  lot 
of  rented  land  In  open  countryside.  Its  owner 
pays  $50  to  $70  a  month  rent,  and  the  park 
management  pays  property  taxes.  Compare 
that  to  a  726-square-foot,  two-bedroom 
apartment  In  a  high-rise  public  housing 
project  In  a  large  city.  It  cost  taxpayers  $15,- 
000  to  $25,000  to  build.  Its  tenants  are  on 
welfare,  and  public  housing  pays  no  taxes  ) 

PREFAB  COMPONENTS   VSED 

But  mobile  homes  are  not  the  only  kind 
Of  prefabricatlon  going  on  In  the  United 
States  They  Just  happen  to  be  the  nearest 
thing  to  assembly-line  production  Detroit 
style. 

Practically  every  house  or  apartment  built 
In  the  country  today  has  some  degree  of 
prefabricatlon.  The  assembly-Una  process 
begins  with  component  parts  for  convention- 
ally built  housing.  These  parts  may  be 
wooden  roof  trusses,  plumbing  "trees,"  heat 
pumps,  prchung  doors  and  wlndow.s,  molded 
fiber-gliws  bath  units,  and  precast  concrete 
panels. 

Manufactured  homes  are  the  next  step  up 
toward  factory-built,  assembly-line  produc- 
tion. Home  builders,  such  as  National  Homes 
or  Techbullt,  for  years  have  been  factory 
building  precut,  preassembled  home  com- 
ponents. These  are  sold  as  a  package,  shipped 
to  the  site,  and  assembled.  The  purchaser  or 
builder  pays  for  the  land,  site  Improvements, 
interior   furnishings,   fixtures,   and  so  forth. 

Most  manufactured  homes  are  wooden 
frame  houses.  They  may  be  single  homes, 
row  houses,  or  low-rise  garden  apartments. 
Once  assembled,  they  look  like  any  house 
built  from  the  foundation  up  by  craftsmen 
on  the  site.  Some  firms,  especially  in  the 
Southwest,  are  using  precast  concrete  load- 
bearing  panels. 

MODULES    SHIPPED 

Still  closer  to  Detroit's  assembly  line,  from 
which  the  completed  automobile  rolls  off,  is 
the  modular  unit  or  "box"  system.  As  the 
name  imp'les.  Instead  of  a  knockdown  pack- 
age of  flat  wall,  roof,  floor,  and  tniaa  sec* 
tlons,  the  box  system  produces  three-dimen- 
sional modules  or  "l>oxe8."  These  are  shipped 
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to  the  site  and  set  beside,  or  on  top  of,  one 
another  to  form  a  house.  As  wooden  row 
houses  or  low-rise  garden  apartments,  they 
can  be  stacked  three  high. 

The  modular  or  box  system  can  also  be 
concrete  Moshe  Safdle's  celebrated  "Habitat 
'67"  in  Montreal  U  the  best-known  example 
on  the  North  American  continent.  Precast 
concrete  box  units  have  been  used  for  sev- 
eral years  in  England,  Europe,  and  Russia 
for  low-cost  high-rise  mass  housing.  Ameri- 
cans tend  to  be  unreceptlve  to  all -cement 
housing,  especially  when  It  goes  vertical. 
That  Is  why  most  of  the  modular  housing 
being  produced  m  the  United  States  so  far 

Is  wooden.  ,j    j    _  .„ 

The  modular  Idea  is  catching  hold,  due  to 
its  obvious  economies  In  time  and  money. 
Sylvanla.  Ohio,  for  example  recently  saw  a 
16- unit  garden  apartment  building  put  to- 
gether in  two  weeks.  The  pilot  project,  by 
Scholz-Homes,  Inc.,  has  two  stories.  Its  one- 
and  two-bedroom  apartments  wUl  rent  for 
$140  to  $175  a  month. 

More  recently  Stirling  Homex  Corporation 
of  Avon.  NY.,  put  up  10  factory-buUt  units 
in  Akron,  Ohio.  They  were  the  first  of  1.500 
two-story  modular  homes  to  be  built  for  '.ow- 
Income  families  by  the  Akron  Metropolitan 
Housing  Authority.  The  10  units  were  set  in 
place  and  ready  for  occupancy  within  three 
days  The  complete  project  will  Include 
models  with  up  to  five  bedrooms.  Each  unit 
comes  complete  with  vinyl-covered  floors, 
central  hot-air  heating,  insulated  windows, 
and  completely  built-in  bath  and  kitchen 
facilities. 

The  same  flrm  put  16  three-bedroom,  air- 
conditioned  houses  In  Rochester  In  32  hours 
and  sold  them  to  the  Rochester  Housing 
Authority  for  ^13.000  apiece  to  be  rented  to 
low-income  families.  The  units  have  1200 
square  feet  of  living  space,  I'j  baths,  and 
wall-to-wall  calpetlng. 

Even  at  Its  present  stage  of  development, 
which  by  Detroit  standards  Is  very  unso- 
phisticated, the  mobile  and  modular  home 
building  industry  points  the  way  toward 
some  meaningful  solutions  to  the  country  s 
housing  problems. 

But  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  assem- 
bly-Une  economies,  a  number  of  precondi- 
tions have  to  be  met.  Detroit  can  produce 
the  highly  engineered  automobiles  that  it 
does  in  all  of  their  varied  styles,  not  only 
because  of  tooling,  assembling,  and  produ(:- 
tlon  techniques — equally  important,  there  Is 
a  large  market  to  buy  the  product  and  a  dis- 
tribution system  moves  the  finished  cars  to 
the  automobile  showrooms  on  Main  Streets 
across  the  nation. 

The  automobile  market  does  not  simply 
exist  like  some  angler's  dream  pond,  filled 
with  fish  waiting  for  the  hock  to  drop  In  on 
them  As  any  televiewer,  billboard  connois- 
seur or  reader  of  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers knows,  the  market  Is  created  with  the 
magic  of  advertising  dollars.  It  took  highly 
talented,  highly  priced  Madison  Avenue 
legerdemain  to  sell  those  monstrous  tailflns 
to  an  undlscerning  car-buying  public  back 
in  the  1950's.  The  same  techniques  can  be 
used  to  better  ends  In  selling  the  modular- 
home  concept. 

Distribution  is  perhaps  a  stickier  proD- 
lem  Most  modular  homes  and  mobile 
homes  are  limited  to  12-foot  widths  and  60- 
foot  lengths.  For  a  very  practical  reason, 
this  is  the  maxlmun  size  package  that  can 
be  trucked  on  most  state  highways.  In  any 
case,  shipping  costs  become  prohibitive  for 
too  great  distances.  As  a  result,  almost  all 
manufacturers  service  regions  within  a  300- 
mlle  radius  of  their  factories. 


PORTABLE  FACTORIES  USED 

One  way  around  this  problem  Is  on-site. 
portable  factories.  This  system  Is  used  ex- 
tensively in  Europe  for  lU  poured-concret* 
InduBtrallzed  building  projects. 


A  portable-factory  experiment  is  being 
tried  under  government  contract  at  Georgia 
Air  Force  Base  in  California.  There  the  Re- 
entry Systems  Organization  of  Philadelphia, 
a  General  Electric  Company  subsidiary.  Is 
collaborating  with  a  Long  Beach.  Calif., 
architectural  flrm  to  design  an  on-site  fac- 
tory This  unit,  which  would  be  placed  under 
an  inflatable  dome,  would  build  a  200-unlt 
family-housing  development  for  mlUtaxy 
families.  The  "factory"  itself  would  be 
mounted  on  two  dozen  flatbed  trailers. 
These.  Joined  together  under  the  dome, 
could  eventually  spew  forth  up  to  1,000  units 
a  vear. 

Government  involvement  is  an  almost  es- 
sential key  to  developing  the  needed  com- 
bination of  research,  development,  financ- 
ing production,  marketing,  and  delivery 
systems  that  can  support  an  assembly-line 
approach  to  housing. 

The  NaUonal  Commission  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems, which  has  done  the  most  thorough 
probe  of  the  whole  housing  picture.  Is  insist- 
ent that  without  large-scale  production  and 
development  the  naUon  can  never  hope  to 
meet  its  commitment  to  build  26  million 
dwelling  units  in  the  next  decade. 

It  calls  on  the  ■government  and  public- 
spirited  private  organizations"  to  fund  the 
research,  experimentation,  new  technology, 
and  new  approaches  In  both  the  'hardware 
(production)  and  the  'software'  (market- 
ing) end  of  the  housing  field. 

Congress  pushed  government  into  housing 
technology  in  SecUon  108  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1968  This  section  directs  the  Secretary  oi 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  approve 
up  to  five  plans,  by  public  or  private  agencies, 
designed  to  experiment  with  promising  new 
technologies.  Each  of  these  methods,  would 
be  t^ted  by  production  of  at  least  1,000  units 
a  year  for  five  years.  They  would  be  conduct- 
ed on  federally  owned  or  other  land  where 
local  building  regulations  would  not  hinder 
use  of  new  methods. 

Currently  HUD  Is  working  with  the  Na- 
Uonal Academy  of  Sciences  to  set  up  guide- 
lines and  a  strategy  to  put  the  Section  108 
into  operation.  „ 

Meanwhile,  HUD  Secretary  George  Romney 
has  announced'  "Operating  Break-through. 
This  markeung-oriented  approach  i^  a^^P^" 
blv-Une   production   of   housmg   reflects   his. 
experience  as  former  president  of  American 

Balfcally  the  plan  involves  pooling  of  the 
separate  housing  needs  of  ^^atesund  cities 
into  a  single  mass  market.  Once  the  market 
is  determined,  according  to  Secretary  Rom- 
ney, "We  can  go  to  tiie  national  corporations 
and  say:  'What  can  you  produce  for  this 
market?'  " 

VARYING  CODES  INVOLVED 

The  corporations  would  submit  competi- 
tive bids.  State  or  city  boustog  authoriues 
could  contract  with  the  lowest  bidder. 

To  make  the  plan  work,  governors  would 
have  to  resolve  the  problem  of  widely  differ- 
ing zoning  ordinances  and  building  codes. 
These  hav«  been  a  major  obstacle  to  a  sys- 
tems approach  In  the  building  Industry. 

?he  model-cities  program,  pubUc  housing 
protects,  and  urban-renewal  efforts  across 
the  country  offer  a  ready-made  mass  market 
for  such  a  systematized  approach  to  con- 
struction. . 

There  Is  at  least  one  optimist  In  all  tne 
hordes  of  gloomy-eyed  housing  experts.  Ezra 
^enkrantz.  president  of  Building  Systems 
Developers  in  CalUornia,  fuUy  expecte  the 
systemVapproach  to  bud  and  blossom  in  the 
United  States. 

He  forecasts  that  American  technology  can 
carry  the  process  far  beyond  Europe's  pio- 
neeiing  eflorts.  Mr.  Ehrenkranta  Is  on*  of  the 
naUon-B  most  InnovaUve  designers  of  bulld- 
ine  systems.  His  Universal  ReaidenOal  Build- 
ing System  (URBSl.  designe*!  for  a  series  of 


University  of  California  student  dormitories. 
Is  an  intricate,  high-precision  concept  that 
surpasses  anything  being  done  in  Europe 
today. 

The  URBS  Itself  Involves  five  component 
subsystems.  Different  manufacturers  are  in- 
vited to  bid  on  these  components,  which  they 
must  develop  themselves.  The  finished  inter- 
locking components  must  conform  to  hlgh- 
preclslon  standards  in  order  to  fit  together. 

If  sophisticated  engineering  systems  like 
that  being  developed  by  Mr.  Ehrenkrantz  can 
be  combined  with  equal  quality  in  architec- 
tural design  and  finishing,  and  at  reasonable 
cost  the  United  States  could  be  at  the  thresh- 
old of  a  liouslng  breakthrough  that  will 
match  the  brilliance  of  Its  performance  in 
the  automotive  sphere  Meanwhile,  Europe  is 
the  leader  in  the  field. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1960— PRIVATE 
FOUNDATIONS 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  consider- 
able concern  has  been  expressed  in  the 
past  several  weeks  over  provisions  in  the 
House-passed  Tax  Reform  BiU,  H.R. 
13270,  relating  to  private  foundations. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. I  favored  eliminating  or  modify- 
ing certain  of  the  harsh  provisions  of  the 
bill  The  committee  did  make  some 
changes  in  the  House  bill,  but  some  of 
the  harsh  provisions  remain. 

Recently.  Representative  John  Brade- 
MAS  of  Indiana,  in  an  address  to  tht  ex- 
ecutive board  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  discussed  certain  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Tax  Reform  BiU  which  he 
feels  would  be  detrimental  to  private 
foundations.  In  his  thoughtful  remarks, 
he  caUed  to  the  attention  of  the  execu- 
tive board  the  contributions  to  society 
that  private  foundations  and  institutions 
have  made  in  working  on  problems  of 
housing,  employment,  and  education. 

So  that  Senators  and  others  will  have 
the  benefit  of  the  address  made  by  Repre- 
sentative Brademas,  I  ask  unanimous 
-  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Repbesentattve  John   Bbademas 

TO  THE  Executive  Board  of  the  American 

JEWISH  COMHrrTEE,  OcTOBEa  25.  1969 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  some 

trends  in  American  life  which  seem  to  me  to 

be  dangerous  to  the  fabric  of  freedom  in  our 

country.  I  refer  to  the  growing  threat  to  the 

exercise   of    private    iniUaUve   in    the    public 

"^As^a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  a  practic- 
ing poUtician  who  enjoys  the  give  and  take 
of  what  my  old  boss.  Adlai  Stevenson,  used  to 
call  "combat  poUtlcs."  and.  moreover,  as  one 
who  feels  that  if  we  are  to  effectively  at- 
Ti^k  many  of  the  problems  that  b«et  our 
country,  we  must  have  positive  acUon  bN 
government.  I  obviously  am  not  one  of  those 
who  regards  aU  activity  by  the  Federal  go>- 
Trnment  as  Inspired  by  the  ^evU.  But  I  be- 
lieve with  equal  convlcUon  that  the  Federal 
Kovemment-lndeed.  government  at  an> 
fevel^ould  never  become  the  only  agencv 
in  our  society  for  attacking  problems. 

It  was  the  diversity  and  «^"vltyof  private 
organlzauons  which,  you  =»»y_ '^^„,'^" 
extraordinary  observer  of  American  Inst  tu- 
u^r^  AlexJ  de  Tocquevllle.  characUxi^ 
over  k  century  and  a  quarter  '^^J^'f^^l 
outstanding  contribution  to  modem  clvUl 

^"I^'Jiave  often  admired."  «Ud  de  Tocque- 
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vUle.  "the  extreme  skill  with  which  the  In- 
habitants of  the  United  Statee  succeeded  In 
proposing  a  common  object  to  the  exertions 
o(  a  great  many  aien  and  In  getting  them 
voluntarily  to  pursue  it." 

Indeed,  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
proliferation  of  private,  non-governmental 
organizations  at  work  In  nearly  every  area  of 
American  life  is  Indispensable  to  our  free  and 
open  society.  I  must  therefore  regard  with 
d<"ep  concern  any  effort  that  would  under- 
mine the  plurallsnl  and  the  diversity  such 
private  institutions  represent. 

And  today  there  Bre  attacks  on  pluralism 
and  diversity  In  our  country  -attacks  that.  If 
left  unchecked,  may  turn  out  to  be  even  more 
harmful,  over  the  long  pull,  than  the  drift 
In  Vietnam,  the  alienation  of  our  young,  or 
the  problem  of  the  two  societies  of  which 
the  Kerner  CommlsBlon  spoke 

There  Is.  indeed,  a  significant  relationship 
between  our  capacity  to  resolve  some  of  these 
great  problems  and  the  .subject  of  my  re- 
marks to  you  today.  For  much  of  the  hostility 
U>  established  Instlfutlons  In  this  country,  es- 
pecially on  the  part  of  young  people.  Is  a 
symptom  of  the  failure  of  many  of  these  in- 
stitutions to  deal  rosp<inslvely  and  effectively 
with  the  problems  that  plague  us 

Let  me  here  observe  that  the  source  of 
many  of  our  dlfllcultles  today  unlike  the  pe- 
riod of  \\ic  Thirties,  lies  In  tlie  private  rather 
than  thejjubllc  sector  While  It  is  true  that 
governnient — and  eepeclally  slate  and  local 
government- — has  a  long,  imflnlshed  agenda, 
in  recent  years  wo  have  especially  at  the 
Federal  level,  enacted  many  new  laws  to  ex- 
tend equal  opportunity  and  civil  rights  In 
recent  years  And  we  have  created  many  in- 
stitutions of  government  to  administer  these 
laws. 

What  has  been  lacking,  however.  Is  Imple- 
mentation, and  Implementation  of  these  laws, 
to  an  increasing  degree,  requires  responsive 
and  effective  action  In  the  private  sector  — 
If  the  laws  are  to  have  any  substantial  mean- 
ing. 

In  housing,  employment,  and  education  — 
U)  name  only  a  few  areas  industry,  business, 
religious  groups,  the  universities,  trade 
unions,  and  organizations  like  your  own  must 
play  an  indispensable  role  Many  Institutions 
m  the  private  sphere  have  already  Initiated 
programs  to  grapple  with  .some  of  these  prob- 
lems. Urban  coalitions  have  been  formed,  in- 
cluding one  In  my  own  hometown  of  South 
Bend.  Universities  are  groping  for  new  ways 
to  deal  constructively  with  the  restlveiiess  on 
their  campuses.  Many  corporations  .ire  trying 
to  and  new  methods  to  train  and  provide 
opportunities  for  less  advantaged  workers. 
And  private  agencies  like  the  American  Jew- 
ish Committee  are  continuing  to  provide 
much-needed  Insights  into  the  behavior  of 
individuals  and  groups   in   our  society. 

This  ferment  within  the  private  sector— 
these  many  attempts  to  deal  in  new  ways 
with  long-neglected  problems— are.  I  think, 
ultimately  our  best  hope  for  the  future 

Yet  I  fear  that  there  is  now  developing  a 
countertrend  to  these  positive  efforts.  Resist- 
ance to  change  can  he  very  strong,  even  In  a 
society  of  change  like  ours  The  sense  of 
excitement  to  meet  massive  challenges  and 
to  do  the  impossible  Is  In  many  places  giv- 
ing way  to  disenchantment  and  gloom,  to 
fatigue  and  discouragement. 

This  reaction  Is  understandable,  for  our 
dilemmas  are  so  Immense  that  they  continue 
to  dwarf  our  efforts  to  resolve  them.  Yet 
clearly  we  cannot  afford  to  give  up;  the  fu- 
ture of  our  society  Is  at  stake.  This  Is  why 
those  who  refuse  to  back  down,  who  make 
bold  to  act  anew,  who  Insist  that  we  achieve 
the  promise  of  our  society  for  all  our  citizens, 
must  somehow  redouble  their  efforts  to  find 
solutions. 

At  this  critical  point  la  our  history,  then, 
we  are  faced  with  a  serious  attack  on  a  key- 
stone In  the  arch  of  private  problem-solving 
In  American  life,  and  that  keystone  is,  of 


course,  philanthropy.  Private  philanthropy 
in  America  has  been  for  many  years  a  foun- 
talnhead  of  research,  of  experimentation, 
of  Innovation — an  essential  tool  for  fash- 
ioning the  Institutional  changes  necessary 
to  conquer  our  problenu  Instead  of  t>elng 
conquered  by  them. 

The  attack  I  speak  of  comes  In  the  form 
of  a  provision  In  the  Tax  Reform  Bill  recently 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
now  under  consideration  in  the  Senate.  There 
are,  as  Dr.  Morton  K  Blausteln.  your  distin- 
guished Vice  President,  has  already  Indicated, 
many  important  reforms  In  that  bill.  But, 
the  House  lax  measure  contains  provisions 
that  would  immobilize  a  major  resource  for 
national  self-renewal,  for  scientific  and  tech- 
nological progress,  for  .social  invention  and 
experlmputatlon 

I  am  talking  now  about  legitimate  philan- 
thropic Institutions  which  use  their  income 
and  some  of  their  assets  year  after  year  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  education  and 
culture  in  America  I  have  no  quarrel — in- 
deed. I  am  in  full  accord — with  those  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill  that  seek  to  deal  with 
the  abuses  by  foundations  or  Individuals 
that  have  as  their  dominant  objective  escape 
from  taxation. 

The  trouble  with  the  House  bill,  however, 
Is  that  It  falls  to  distinguish  between  the 
genuine  philanthropies  and  the  tax  dodgers. 
It  would  tax  both  kinds  of  organizations 
equally  What  is  perhaps  even  more  Impor- 
tant, the  bill  would  impose  on  both  the  same 
serious  restrictions  on  the  kinds  of  programs 
they  can  support 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  has  been  one  of  the  first 
and  foremost  critics  of  those  features  of  the 
tax  bill  which  would  severely  impair  the 
ability  of  foundations  and  other  groups  to  do 
their  good  work  Under  the  closed  rule  by 
which  the  bill  was  considered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  there  was  no  opportu- 
nity to  offer  amendments  to  It.  We  should, 
however,  be  aware  of  the  dangers — as  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  begin  to  consider 
their  own  bill. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  Robert  H.  Pinch,  wrote  to  David  M. 
Kennedy,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  "The 
Act's  present  provisions  with  respect  to  tax- 
ation of  foimdatlon  Income  and  with  respect 
to  the  permissible  range  of  foundation  ac- 
tivities would  gravely  damage  the  public  wel- 
fare, defined  in  Its  broadest  sense.  These 
provisions  would.  In  effect,  diminish  that 
sector  of  the  Nation's  life  In  which  diversity, 
experimentation,  and  Innovation  flourish, 
and  would  constrict  both  the  numbers  and 
the  influence  of  Independent  centers  of 
thought  and  social  action." 

Let  me  review  Just  a  few  ways  In  which, 
in  my  view,  the  House  bill  would  gravely 
cripple  philanthropy  in  America  If  It  were 
enacted  Into  law  In  Its  present  form. 

First,  the  bill  imposes  a  T',  per  cent  tax  on 
the  net  Income  of  all  foundations,  without 
distinction.  Since  this  tax  would  reduce  the 
funds  available  for  grants  to  universities, 
hospitals  and  other  nonprofit  Institutions, 
the  loss  would  be  the  recipients'  or  potential 
grantees'  and  not  the  foundations".  As  the 
Rev.  Theodore  M  Hesburgh.  CSC.  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  told 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  "a  7'j  per 
cent  tax  levied  on  the  investment  Income  of 
foundations  would.  In  effect,  be  a  tax  on 
Stanford  and  Johns  Hopkins,  Vanderbllt  and 
Emory,  Notre  Dame  and  Denver  and.  Indeed, 
on  all  the  colleges  and  universities,  great  and 
small.  In  every  part  of  this  land,  which  bene- 
fit from  the  regular  and  substantial  support 
of  these  foundations" 

Now  if  the  intention  of  those  who  drafted 
the  House  bill  was  to  increase  Federal  reve- 
nues, theirs  was  a  poor  way  of  doing  It 
because,  according  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means'  own  projection,  a  7',  per 
cent   tax   on   foundations   would   yield  only 


$66  million  a  year  to  the  government  in  the 
first  year.  This  represents  a  mere  three-hun- 
dredths  of  one  per  cent  of  this  year's  federal 
budget.  Moreover,  if  we  deduct  from  the  pro- 
jected $65  million  the  cost  of  enforcement 
anh  collection,  and  If  we  also  take  Into  ac- 
count the  possibility  that  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities the  foundations  might  have  per- 
formed with  this  money  would  now  have  to 
be  taken  over  by  the  Federal  government, 
it  Is  even  possible  that  the  government 
would  incur  a  net  fiscal  loss.  So  clearly,  from 
a  revenue  point  of  view,  the  bill  la  no  stroke 
of  genius. 

The  House  bill,  simply  by  draining  off  $65 
million  of  venture  capital  from  founda- 
tions, reduces  the  prospects  for  the  signifi- 
cant kinds  of  breakthroughs  In  science,  or 
education,  or  intergroup  relations  from 
which  we  have  benefited  in  the  past 

Everyone  who  marveled  at  Apollo  11  should 
recall  that  Dr  Robert  H.  Goddards  pioneer- 
ing work  in  rocketry,  which  made  that  ex- 
pedition possible,  was  supported  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  Guggenheim  Foundation.  In  the 
early  days  of  his  experiments,  you  may  re- 
call, Goddard  was  the  target  of  ridicule.  The 
safer  course  for  a  foundation  would  have 
been  to  by-pass  him  and  his  peculiar  rock- 
ets. And  if  venture  capital  Is  eroded  by 
taxes,  as  would  be  the  case  If  the  House  bill 
becomes  law.  the  foundations  will  find  it 
easier  to  Ignore  the  bright  young  social  sci- 
entists, the  creative  artists  with  long  hair 
and  strange  sounds,  or  the  small  research 
laboratory  with  unusual  Ideas  about  the 
preventing  of  cancer. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than  all  this, 
the  bill  sets  a  most  dangerous  precedent,  for 
If  It  is  adopted,  charity  will  become  an  ob- 
ject of  taxation  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory If  the  Federal  government  can  levy 
such  a  tax  today,  why  should  not  hard- 
pressed  state  and  local  governments  soon 
follow  suit?  And,  If  the  rate  today  Is  7',  per 
cent,  why  should  it  not,  like  everything  else, 
go  up  to  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  in  the  years 
ahead?  Indeed,  on  this  score,  even  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Kennedy  seemed  to  be  con- 
cerned, because  he  has  recommended  that 
the  tax  rate  be  set  at  two  per  cent. 

Yet  I  suggest  to  you  that  even  this  lower 
figure  of  two  per  cent  is  wrong,  dangerous 
and  misguided.  For  any  tax  on  any  legitimate 
philanthropic  institution  cuts  into  the  plu- 
ralistic baise  of  our  society. 

If  the  government  wants  to  do  a  better  Job 
of  overseeing  the  activities  of  foundations — 
to  separate  the  t>enefactors  from  the  tax 
dodgers—  let  a  fee  be  charged  to  all  founda- 
tions, a  fee  that  could  pay  for  the  increased 
policing  responsibilities  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  The  difference  between  a  fee  and 
a  tax  is.  of  course,  more  than  merely  seman- 
tic By  charging  a  fee,  we  avoid  setting  a 
dangerous  precedent,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
achieve  the  desirable  social  objective  of  pre- 
venting tax  evaders  from  masquersidlng  be- 
hind the  cloak  of  philanthropy. 

Perhaps  the  most  Insidious  feature  of  the 
House  bill  is  a  clause  that  would  Impose  heavy 
penalties  on  foundations  for  "any  attempt 
to  infiuence  legislation  through  an  attempt  to 
affect  the  opinion  of  the  general  public  or  any 
segment  thereof." 

Now  if  the  bin  had  used  the  word  "lobby- 
ing" or  "political  activity"  In  the  partisan 
sense.  I  suppose  I  would  have  no  quarrel 
With  Its  language.  But  the  sweeping  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  seems  carefully  chosen  to 
encompass  the  entire  range  of  activities 
which  have  been  the  mainstay  of  founda- 
tion work  in  the  field  of  social  research 
and  innovation. 

The  House  bill  as  now  written,  according 
to  James  Day.  president  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Television  and  Radio  Center,  would 
effectively  wipe  out  our  entire  public  af- 
fairs broadcasting. 

Kermit  Gordon,  the  former  director  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  now  head  of  the  pres- 
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tlgloua  Brookings  InstituUon.  says:  "It  Is  a 
common  occurrence  lor  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  a  CongreMlonal  staff  member  to 
writ*  or  to  telephone  a  •peclallst  on  the 
Brookings  staff  to  ask  for  InformaUon  or 
analysis  relating  to  proposed  leK»»»aUcn^  I« 
the  Brookings  Inirtltutlon.'-  Dr.  Gordon  now 
Lks,  now  required  to  decline  to  answer 
such  questions?"  .  .  ..  ,j  „* 

Or  one  might  turn  to  the  crucial  field  of 
ronservation  and  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment.   At   first   glance    the^e   activlUes   seem 
uuronirovcrslal     But    under    the    House    tax 
bl'l     the    Conservation    Foundation,    for   in- 
stance,  might   be   subject    to   Pen*»les   be- 
cause it  educates  the  public  on  ^"ch  matters 
as  clein  rivers  and   polluted  air.   "Why?   Be- 
cause these  are  issues  that  "^^.^-^Z'  ^%1^^ 
subject  of  pending  ttate,  municipal  or  Fed- 
eral  legislation  .„„„,v,  ,,«! 
A  great  source  of  our  national  strength  lies 
in   the  fact  that  legislation   is  fashioned  in 
the  crucible  of  public  debate  and  t«tlmony. 
Surelv  we  want  the  members  of  a  Fish  ana 
Wildlife  Service  in  Maine  or  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  in  Indiana  to  express  themselves  In 
their    newsletters-and    In    their    letters    to 
their  congxessmen-^n  a  bill  that  they  think 
would  be  harmful  to  the  environment. 

We  want  nonprofit  broadcasters  to  have 
Uie  Fame  right  to  express  themselves  that 
commercial  broadcasters  do. 

We  need  the  help  of  institutions  like 
Brookings  or  Uie  Cuuncil  on  Library  Re- 
sources  to  improve  our  capacity   to  legislate 

"'it'Ihe  House  version  cf  the  b.ll  becomes 
law  however,  its  effect  could  be  to  curtail 
some  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  disinter- 
ested advice  that  harried  legislators  depend 
on  to  make  intelligent  decisions.  Secretary 
Finch  has  warned  against  the  possible  effects 
of  this  provision  as  "a  disaster  for  our 
pluralistic  society." 

Now  any  one  of  these  proviMons  in  the 
House  bill  could,  and  in  my  view  would. 
tragicailv  curtail  the  legitimate  role  ol  pri- 
vaw  fo"undations  Taken  together,  these 
provisions,  II  enacted,  would  do  grave  dam- 
Le  to  the  principle  of  pluralism  which  sul- 
fuses  strength  and  vitality  into  our  free  so- 

Tiie  short-sightedness  of  these  provisions 
becomes  still  more  apparent  when  viewed 
against  the  record  of  foundation  work  In  re- 
cent years.  As  Professor  Jonas  Salk  recently 
told  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  earlier 
this  month;  'There  are  Inivumerable  exam- 
ples of  phllanthropically  initiated  and  sup- 
Mrted  research  that  would  have  been  de- 
layed or  would  not  have  been  accomplished 
at  all  were  it  not  for  the  American  system  of 
private  phUanthropy."  Dr.  Salk  cited  the 
Tesearch  that  led  to  the  development  of  polio 
vaccine  and  the  early  work  that  produced 
vaccines  for  Influenza  and  measles.  Long  be- 
fore that,  foundations  pioneered  in  sponsor- 
ing the  research  which  brought  yellow  fever 
and  hookworm  under  control. 

Universities  here  and  abroad  have  bene- 
fitted greatly  from  the  help  of  foundations; 
and  many  universities  would  have  been 
much  retarded  without  foundation  support. 
Medical  educaUon  has  benefitted  enor- 
mously from  foundation  financing— and  I 
cite  particularly  the  famous  Flexner  Report, 
which  had  a  revolutionary  Impact  on  medi- 
cal education  in  this  country. 

Foundations  have  pioneered  In  early-child- 
hood education,  a  field  In  which  the  sub- 
committee which  I  chair  will  soon  be  con- 
auctlng  hearings  It  was  on  the  basis  oi 
foundation  experiments  that  we  were  able  to 
write  Into  law  the  Headstart  program. 

The  development  of  high-yield  miracle 
grains— foundation  sponsored— has  spawned 
the  prospect  of  a  "green  revolution"  in  many 
of  the  poorest  countries  of  the  world.  The 
promise  of  educational  television,  too.  must 
be  largely  credited  to  foundation  initiative. 
The  roster  of  foundation  accomp'.ishments. 


then  is  virtually  without  end.  And  as  my 
friend  and  former  colleague  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Chalres  Ooodell,  now  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  York,  said  in  a 
recent  speech:  "One  foundation  has  a  list 
of  grantees  that  reads  like  an  honor  roll  of 
American  scholarly,  scientific  and  creative 
achievement.  Among  the  dlEtinctions  af- 
forded its  former  grant  recipients  are  2J 
Nobel  prizes  and  78  Pulitzer  prl2«s  " 

Clearly  then,  to  inhibit  efforts  that  have 
p-oduced  such  a  distinguished  and  produc- 
Uve  record  would  be  against  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  American  people.  We  need  more 
of  the  spirit  of  rlEk-taking,  experimenta- 
tK-n  and  Innovation,  not  less.  Yet  the  pres- 
ent bill  as  it  is  now  written,  would  cast  an 
aura  of  timldltv  over  In.tltuUons  whose 
roi.fon  dcntre  Is  boldness  of  thought  and 
courage  In  action.  As  Senator  Abraham 
Riblcoff  of  Connecticut  said.  In  announcing 
his  opposition  to  these  proposed  resUicticns 
on  foundations:  "I  respect  foundations  more 
for  Its  failures  than  for  its  successes,  be- 
cause the  failures  represent  risking  attempts 
to  solve  manklnd"E  problems. •" 

My  analvsis  of  the  tax  bill  so  far  has  been 
directed  at  th.-  provisions  aimed  at  private 
loundatlons.  1  have  tried  to  show  that  the 
proposed  restrictions  would  not  really  hurt 
the  foundations  as  foundations  If  founda- 
tions have  less  money  to  distribute  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation,  it  Is  the  grantees 
who  will  sutTer,  not  the  foundations.  If 
foundations  are  not  allowed  to  make  grants 
for  certain  purposes,  they  will  be  obllj^d 
to  choose  .'^afe,  non-controversial  aroas  for 
their  seed  monev.  And  It  will  be  the  public 
interest  that  will  suffer,  not  the  Fords  or 
the  Rockefellers  or  the  Carnegles. 

Indeed  only  e  couple  of  days  ago,  there 
was  announced  r.  report  of  a  study  group, 
chaired  by  Peter  Peterson  of  Bell  and  How- 
ell which  had  been  given  the  responsl- 
Dlllty  cf  looking  i'..^  the  work  of  private 
foundations  in  t>^ls  country.  The  Peterson 
committee  reported  tnat  even  now  fcunda- 
tlons  in  this  country  support  far  too  few 
activities  which  might  be  considered  con- 
troversial. 

The  issue,  of  course,  goes  far  beyond  this 
immediate  legislation,  important  as  it  Is. 
The  question  we  really  face  is:  how  can  we 
best  energize  the  talents  and  the  resources 
of  our  splendidly  diverse  society  to  attack 
the  wide  spectrum  of  ever  tougher  problems 
that  face  us  and  the  world? 

We   cannot  afford   to   retard   or   stifle   po- 
tential  sources   of    new    Ideas   or   solutions. 
The  Federal   government  can   never   do   the 
lob  of  meeting  all  these  problems  alone.  Dr. 
Abraham  Flexner,  the  father  of  the  report 
that    revolutionized    medical    education    In 
this  country  early  In  this  century,  once  said 
that  the  level  of  a  civilization  can  be  meas- 
ured   by    the    extent    of    private    initiative, 
private  responsibility  and  private  organiza- 
tion in  all  the  fields  open  to  human  culture. 
One    of    Americas    proudest    traditions    is 
that  a  remarkable  array  of  non-governmen- 
tal   groups,   of   non-governmental   organiza- 
tions    of    non-governmental    institutions— 
of  the  private  sector,  in  short — contributes 
to  the  pubhc  good.  Let  us  then  harness  the 
energies  and  the  intelligence  and  the  Imag- 
inat.on.    not    alone    of    our    government,    at 
every   level    but  of   all  the   Individuals   and 
organizations  in   our   land.   In   this   way   we 
can  build  a  society  that  is  more  democra- 
tic, more  open,  and  more  Just— more  free— 
the  kind  of  socletv,  in  short,  which  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
to  encourage. 


oveiEea.s  Americans  wiU  pause  to  pay 
tribute  to  brave  men— living  and  dead— 
who  served  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

This  is  a  dav  not  only  to  honor  those 
men  who  have  died,  but  to  salute  and 
appreciate  America's  27.000,000  livmg 
veterans  Those  who  are  now  hospital- 
ized—many of  them  the  victims  of  re- 
cent battle— deserve  our  special  grati- 

t-ude.  J     o    ■     v,i 

This  gratitude  is  expressed  admiraDi> 
in  a  letter  President  Nixon  has  written 
to  all  patients  in  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion hospitals  on  Veterans  Day.  1  thmk 
It  is  a  message  in  which  all  Americans 
concur  and  which  all  Americans  would 
benefit  by  reading.  It  says  what  is  in 
the  President's  heart  and  in  the  hearts  of 
all  of  us  who  pause  to  consider  the  great, 
unpayable  debt  we  owe  to  our  veterans, 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  President  Nixon's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  b?ing  no  objection,  the  leti  i 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Hie  RECORr, 
as  lollows: 

The  White  House, 
U'a.v'imgfon  Nofembcr  11,  I960 
Writing  ol  the  men  who  had  served  un- 
der him  at  Vallev  Forge,  George  Washing- 
ton said  "  .  no  history  ...  can  furnish  an 
instance  of  an  Army's  suffering  such  un- 
common hardships  as  ours  have  done,  and 
bearing  them  with  the  same  patience  ana 
fortitude.""  .,  .       . 

Patience  and  fortitude  in  the  face  of  hard- 
ship have,  since  the  American  Revolution, 
been  the  pride  of  the  American  men  and 
women  who  have  served  with  valor  and  dis- 
tinction the  cause  of  freedom. 

For  many  the  hardships  of  battle  did  not 
end  on  the  battlefleld.  Yet  the  men  and 
women  veterans  who  are  now  In  cur  veter- 
ans hospitals  still  display  the  patience  and 
fortitude  which  marked  their  contributions 
to  their  country 

I  salute  all  of  the  veterans  now  in  our  vet- 
erans hospitals.  Men  and  women  of  un- 
doubted courage  when  duty  called,  they 
descne  the  best  care  a  grateful  nation  can 
give  them. 

But  even  more  than  care,  they  deserve 
thanks  on  this  day  of  commemoration.  To 
all  men  and  women  in  our  veterans  hospi- 
tals. I  send  the  gratitude  of  all  Americans. 

Richard  Nixon. 


"VETERANS  DAY,   1969 
Mr    SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  11  the  Nation  observes  Vet- 
erans Day.  On  this  day  in  all  50  States, 
in  our  possessions,  and  at  our  stations 


HONOR  TO  THOSE  WHO 
HAVE  SERVED 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 11.  1918.  an  armistice  was  signed  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  war  which  was  de- 
signed to  end  aU  wars  and  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  Unfortunately, 
the  war  did  not  accomplish  either  of 
these  objectives. 

Often  in  its  history  our  Nation  has 
found  it  necessary  to  call  upon  its  citi- 
zens to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces— often 
Uiterrupting  their  education  or  careers 
and  asking  them  to  face  the  possibihty 
of  disability  or  death.  Our  people  have 
responded  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  and 
loyalty  to  their  country,  not  out  of  any 
expectation  of  benefits  which  might  ac- 
crue to  them  by  reason  of  their  service. 
In  return,  our  Nation  has  always  tried 
to  show  itself  grateful  to  those  brave  in- 
dividuals who  have  taken  up  arms  in  its 
defense.  Even  in  regard  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  pubUcs  growing  impaUence 
and  criticism  of  that  engagement  has  m 
no  way  influenced  its  overwhelming  ad- 
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miration  and  support  for  those  who  have 
served  in  that  engagement. 

It  is.  of  course.  Impossible  to  measure 
the  contribution  each  serviceman  makes 
to  his  country  and  to  compensate  him  or 
his  family  in  a  way  that  precisely  reflects 
the  value  of  that  contribution.  There  is. 
moreover,  no  way  our  Nation  can  make 
adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
limb  or  life.  What  is  possible  and  what 
has  been  achieved  is  the  establishment 
of  a  comprehensive  benefit  program 
which  recognizes  and  attempts  to  provide 
for  the  whole  range  of  sp>ecial  needs  of 
veterans  and  their  families. 

Medical  care  la  provided  for  veterans 
through  a  network  composed  of  hun- 
dreds of  Veterans'  Administration  medi- 
cal facilities  throughout  the  United 
States.  These  facilities  provide  any  care 
needed  for  disabilities  which  are  service 
connected,  and  provide  medical  care  for 
veterans  with  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities to  the  extent  that  facilities  are 
available  and  to  the  extent  that  the  vet- 
erans are  othei-wise  unable  to  obtain  the 
care  they  need. 

Income  support  is  also  a  part  of  the 
Natiorv's-comprehensive  veterans'  benefit 
program.-  As  with  medical  care,  the  first 
priority  Is  assigned  to  the  area  of  cervlce- 
connected  disabilities.  Compensation  is 
provided  for  veterans  in  amoimts  gen- 
erally related  to  their  loss  of  earnings 
capacity  as  a  result  of  service-connected 
illness  or  injury.  Compensation  is  also 
provided  for  the  dependent  survivors  of 
veterans  who  die  from  service-connected 
causes.  For  needy  veterans  who  are 
elderly  or  are  disabled  for  reasons  not 
related  to  their  military  service,  a  pen- 
sion system  provides  monthly  payments 
geared  to  the  veteran's  other  income. 

In  terms  of  budget  allocations,  medical 
care  and  income  support  programs  make 
up  far  and  away  the  largest  part  of  the 
veterans'  benefit  system.  The  total  Vet- 
erans' Administration  budget  for  1970 
comes  to  $7.7  billion,  and  these  two  items 
represent  $6.7  bdllion  of  that  amount. 
The  remaining  $1  billion  is  divided 
among  a  number  of  other  types  of  bene- 
fits, including  home  loan  guarantees, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  various 
insurance  programs. 

A  veterans'  benefit  program  which  de- 
serves special  mesntion  this  year  is  the 
program  of  educational  assistance  for 
veterans,  commonly  known  as  the  "GI 
bill."  1969  marks  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  original  enactment  of  that  far- 
sighted  piece  of  legislation.  With  the  aid 
of  benefits  provided  under  tlie  1944  law, 
approximately  half  of  all  World  War  II 
veterans  were  able  to  further  their  edu- 
cation, and.  over  the  25-ycar  history  of 
that  program,  more  tlian  11  million 
American  veterans  have  received  GI  edu- 
cational benefits.  For  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  forego  part  of  their 
educational  advancement  without  such 
legislation,  the  value  of  these  benefits  is 
incalculable.  Moreover,  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  the  educational  benefits  prO' 
vided  under  the  GI  bill  can  be  rightly 
viewed  as  an  investment  in  human  re- 
sources which  has  resulted  and  will  con- 
tinue to  result  in  returns  far  exceeding 
in  value  the  cost  of  the  investment. 

This  month  in  response  to  rising  living 
costs   the  Senate  gave   unanimous  ap- 


proval to  legislation  increasing  educa- 
tional benefits  for  recent  veterans  by  46 
percent.  The  bill  now  goes  to  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  sustain  this  justifi- 
able increase  In  benefits  to  meet  the  ris- 
ing costs  of  tuition,  room,  and  board  at 
educational  institutions. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  only  on  Novem- 
ber 11  that  we  remember  our  veterans, 
but  on  every  day  of  the  year.  We  remem- 
ber them  not  merely  with  words  or  pa- 
rades, but  with  a  comprehensive  system 
of  measures  designed  to  help  veterans  in 
those  areas  where  help  is  most  neces- 
sary or  useful.  We  remember  them  with 
benefits  which  ease  the  transition  to 
civilian  life  and  encourage  them  to  get 
the  education  which  will  be  a  foundation 
for  the  remainder  of  that  life.  For  vet- 
erans who  have  suffered  bodily  Injury 
or  illness  during  their  service,  we  remem- 
ber them  with  medical  care  for  their  dis- 
abilities, compensation  for  their  lost 
earnings  capacities,  and  vocational  re- 
habilitation to  try  to  restore  those 
capacities  We  remember  them  in 
their  old  age,  need,  and  disability 
with  income  support  or  medical  care 
if  these  are  necessary.  We  remem- 
ber our  veterans  in  these  and  many 
other  ways,  all  of  which  attempt  to  as- 
sure that  those  who  have  generously 
served  their  country  will  never  have 
cause  to  feel  that  their  countrj'  has  failed 
to  respond  with  equal  generosity  to  their 
needs. 


REPLY  TO  OPPOSITION  OF  SIERRA 
CLUB  TO  PROPOSED  REFINERY 
AT   MACHIASPORT,   MAINE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  1969.  the  junior  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  Hansen)  had  printed  In  the 
Record  a  newspaper  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  entitled  'Refinery  in 
Maine  Opi>osed  by  Sierra." 

Tlie  article  announced  the  opposition 
of  the  Sierra  Club  to  the  proposed  new 
refinery  to  be  constructed  at  Machias- 
port.  Maine. 

The  Honorable  Kenneth  M.  Curtis. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine,  has  writ- 
ten to  the  Sierra  Club,  replying  to  their 
attack  on  the  refiner>-.  In  his  letter.  Gov- 
ernor Ciatis  describes  the  need  for  bal- 
anced recreational  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  Maine  coast,  and  the  steps 
that  are  being  taken  to  assure  this 
development. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Governor  s  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  of  tus  Governor. 
Augusta.  Maine.  September  19.  tU69. 
Mr    Ci.\RY  Sour  IE, 
f:a^tern  Representatii'e. 
Tlie  Sierra  Club. 
New  York.  NY 

Dear  Mr.  Soucie:  Thank  you  for  your  re- 
cent letter  and  tlie  attached  copy  ol  the 
Sierra  Club's  position  In  opposition  to  the 
proposed  oil  refinery  and  deepwater  port  at 
Mtkchiasport,  Maine.  Certainly  we  welcome 
your  Interest  in  "niaintainlng  the  environ- 
mental quality  of  the  Maine  coast"  and  hope 
that  your  organization  and  its  local  chapter 
will  be  active  in  efforts  to  encourage  the 
constructive  use  of  our  coastal  resource  while 


coincldentally  suggesting  valid  alternatives 
to  suggest  coastal  development  projects  pro- 
posed by  the  state  or  private  Industry. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  be  most  in- 
terested In  your  organization's  position  rela- 
tive to  the  Wlscasset  nuclear  power  plant 
being  constructed  by  the  Maine  Yankee 
Atomic  Power  Company.  Many  of  us  are 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  threat  of  thermal 
pollution  pKJsed  by  this  plant  and  would 
certainly  appreciate  any  expertise  which  the 
Sierra  Club  might  bring  to  bear  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  share  your  con- 
cern that  the  Maine  coast  be  properly  uti- 
lized to  the  maximum  benefit  of  all  our  citi- 
zens. To  assist  the  State  in  evaluating  al- 
ternatives, the  New  England  Regional  Com- 
mission is  making  a  technical  assistance 
grant  of  >30.000  to  help  to  finance  the  de- 
velopment of  a  master  plan  for  the  Maine 
coast.  Such  a  plan  should  be  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  State  In  planning  for  the 
development  of  our  valuable  coastal  resource 
with  consideration  for  both  the  economic 
and  environmental  needs  of  its  residents 
Certainly  there  Is  room  enough  along  our 
coast  to  accommodate  many  different  uses, 
and  the  State  must  plan  accordingly. 

Surely  it  is  possible  to  achieve  a  balanced 
development  of  the  coastal  zone  by  taking 
advantage  of  its  peculiar  characteristics  for 
the  growth  of  both  recreational  and  Indus- 
trial development.  Maine,  and  Washington 
County  in  particular,  are  badly  In  need  of 
economic  stimuli,  and  seasonal  employment 
generated  by  our  tourist  trade  Is  simply  not 
a  sufficient  long-term  solution,  to  our  basic 
economic  shortcomings.  The  development  of 
a  major  refining  center  at  Machlasport  would 
provide  much  needed  employment  In  one  of 
our  most  depressed  areas.  I  need  not  cite  the 
statistical  data  (per  capita  income,  c5ut- 
mlgratlon  of  educated  youths,  etc.)  that  de- 
scribe the  county  for  I  am  sure  that  you  re- 
viewed them  in  the  preparation  of  your 
study.  Perhaps  we  disagree  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  these  statistics  but  I  do  feel  that 
the  poor  houjsing,  InsufBclent  education,  and 
present  pollution  which  In  large  part  result 
from  the  inadequacy  of  our  present  tax  base 
are  more  of  an  environmental  blight  than  a 
modern  refinery  and  terminal  facility  oper- 
ating under  the  strictest  |x>sslble  regulations. 

As  Governor,  I  feel  a  very  real  responsi- 
bility to  assist  the  people  of  Maine  to  raise 
their  standard  of  living  to  a  level  of  parity 
with  our  New  England  neighbors.  Yet  in  so 
doing,  through  a  major  project  such  .is  the 
proposed  Machlasport  refinery,  we  must  be 
careful  to  insist  upon  full  protection  for  the 
environment  of  the  affected  area.  Conse- 
quently, we  will  Insist  that  the  highest  en- 
vironmental standards  be  applied  to  any  In- 
dustrial facility  constructed  In  the  area.  And 
beyond  this  protection,  we  have  moved  to 
ensure  that  the  refineries  and  related  indus- 
trial facilities  be  located  away  from  the 
coast  (approximately  12  miles)  at  an  inland 
location.  While  such  a  move  will  be  costly 
to  the  companies  Involved,  we  feel  that  proper 
land  use  policies  demand  the  preservation  ol 
ius  much  of  the  coast  as  possible  for  scenic, 
recreational,  and  possibly  residential  pur- 
poses. 

PerhafM  the  decision  to  preserve  the  resi- 
dential and  recreational  potential  of  the 
ro:ist  by  developing  an  inland  site  for  the 
processing  units  and  future  satellite  develop- 
ment best  evidences  our  dual  concern — that 
Maine  citizens  be  offered  meaningtul  em- 
ployment opportunities  within  our  state  and 
that  coincldentally  every  effort  be  made  to 
effectively  use  and  protect  all  ol  our  natural 
resources 

I  regret  that  the  Sierra  Club  has  found  It 
necessary  to  oppose  this  worthy  project  but 
am    hopeful    that    In   other   areas   related   to 
Maine's  future,  we  can  work  In  concert. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  M.  Cttrtis. 

Governor. 
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GENERAL  FEDERATION  OF  WOM- 
EN'S CLUBS  ADOPTS  A  RESOLU- 
TION ON  BEHALF  OF  RETIRED 
PERSONS 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  fact  that  a  retirement 
crisis  exists  in  this  Nation  is  by  now  com- 
mon knowledge— and  it  is  worsening,  not 
getting  better. 

Upon  entering  his  so-called  Golden 
Years, "  the  older  American  is  often  faced 
with  insurmountable  difficulties,  most  of 
which  stem  from  the  fact  that  he  must 
live  on  a  fixed  income  in  a  time  of  rap- 
idly rising  costs. 

Many  Members  of  Consress  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  problems  faced  by  older 
Americans,  and  those  professionals  and 
business  people  who  work  with  the  aged 
are  also  confronted  with  these  problems 
every  day. 

However,  most  Americans  go  about 
their  daily  lives  without  piving  much 
thought  to  the  elderly  or,  indeed,  m 
preparation  for  that  time  when  they, 
too,  will  be  counted  among  the  older 
Americans. 

What  happens  when  a  group  of  peo- 
ple become  aware  of  the  problems  of  the 
aged-  usually  brought  about  by  their  ex- 
periences with  older  relatives  or  friends? 
After  the  initial  exposure,  there  is 
often  shock  and  dismay,  and  that  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  best  American  tradition  of 
constructive  action. 

This  kind  of  activity  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  Montgomery  County  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  who  pro- 
vide a  free  community  service  for  the 
elderly  through  the  'Over-eo  Counseling 
and  Employment  Service."  The  service 
has  just  been  expanded  to  reach  the  "up- 
county"  Maryland  elderly  and  will  be 
their  first  in  a  rural  area. 

In  September,  the  Montgomery  County 
clubwomen  took  their  experiences  and 
their  concern  to  the  national  convention 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  and  so  spurred  the  membership 
that  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
national  organization,  on  behalf  of  re- 
tired persons.  That  resolution  is  tunely, 
realistic,  and  significant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

GFWC  REsoLt-'TioNS  Adopted  at  the  Cleve- 
land  Convention 

RETIRED    PERSONS     (CONVENTION     1969) 

Whereas.  Statistics  show  that  the  popula- 
tion of  persons  over  65  years  of  age  in  the 
United  Stotes  is  Increasing  foster  than  the 
general  population  (a  net  Increase  In  this 
age  bracket  of  about  lOOO  per  day);   and 

Whereas  A  policy  of  compulsory  retire- 
ment at  a  chronological  age  often  results  in 
inadequate  Income,  unwanted  leisure,  loss  of 
dignity  and  self-respect.  Impaired  morale, 
and  deteriorating  physical  and  mental 
health;  and 

Whereas,  There  Is  a  valuable  national  po- 
tential asset  m  the  talents.  abUltles.  experi- 
ence training  and  energy  of  persons  past  65 
to  fill  unmet  needs  throughout  the  nation; 
therefore  ,  , 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  urges  Its  member  clubs  to 
encourage  and  to  cooperate  with  the  appro- 
priate   governmental    authorlUes,    business. 


educational,  religious  and  civic  groups  in 
providing  older  Americans  with: 

1  Pre-retirement  programs  to  prepare 
them  for  meaningful  acUvlty  and  service 
through    the   extended   life   span. 

2.  informaUon-referral-activity  centers  for 
counseling,   advice,   and   companionship 

:}  Employment  and  volunteer  opportuni- 
ties which  Ihev  are  capable  of  i)erforming. 

4  Continuing  education  courses  in  sch'Xils. 
Colleges  and  community  cent-er.s 

5  Adequ-ite  housing,  better  -.ur-inB  iinines 
a  id  extended  care  laciUiie.': 

a  Reduced  rates  on  ediu- ;li.;nal  fee*, 
iranspjrtalion  faciUtlei;  and  reUuced  .lUmis- 
>.ion  to  places  of  entertainmont  and  recrea- 

"7  Realistic  e.irning  Iimituions  under  -.he 
p;\;viMO!is  ol   the  Social  Security  .\<  t. 


BALTIMORE  S  OUTSTANDING 
ARTISTS 


Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  Baltimore  is  a  thriving  cultural  center 
because  of  the  talent,  interest,  and  dedi- 
cation of  some  very  fine  people. 

Liz  Whitney  Quisgard.  an  artist  in  h7r 
own  right,  has  written  an  article  for 
Baltimore  magazine  of  May  1969.  about 
Baltimore's  top  12  painters  and  sculp- 
tors Each  of  these  artists  has  stamped 
his  mark  of  individuality  upon  his  work; 
each  has  earned  his  colleagues'  respect; 
and  each  has  demonstrated  his  active  in- 
terest in  the  cultural  improvement  of  the 
community  by  teaching  or  writing  about 
art  as  well  as  creating  it. 

I  am  proud  of  their  growing  contribu- 
tion to  the  quality  of  life  in  BaH^nore. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BALTIMORE'S   TOP   TWELVE 

The    Baltimore    art   world    Is   a    vestigium. 
According  to  Artists  Equity  Association's  re- 
cently  published   directory   of   its   members, 
there  are  150  local,  professional  artists  "open 
for    business'    in    a    metropolitan    area    that 
offers   very   little  demand   lor   their  services. 
In  addition    there  are  100  non-member  ar- 
tists who  consider  themselves  professionals, 
plus  several   hundred  serious  amateurs  and 
up-and-coming      seml-professlonals.      When 
Baltimore  asked  me  to  do  a  piece  about  the 
city's    12    leading   painters   and   sculptors.    I 
was  immediately  confronted  by  the  difficul- 
ties of  drawing  standards  by  which  to  judge. 
It  cannot  be  claimed,  as  it  might  In  discuss- 
ing artists  who  live  and  work   in  an  inter- 
national art  center,   that  those  artists  may 
be  Judged  leaders  who:    (1)    are  being   pro- 
moted by  the  most  powerful  and  Influential 
art  dealers;  (2)  are  enjoying  regular  publicity 
m  national  and  International  art  magazines; 
(3)  are  being  brought  by  the  most  Important 
collectors  and  museums;   (4)  are  setting  the 
pace  of  contemporary  art   Even  the  criterion 
of  earning   lOC;    of   one's  living  cannot  be 
used   for.  Ironically,  some  of  Baltimore's  best 
artists  sell  the  least  and  some  of  the  worst 
sell  the  most.  What  standards,  then,  can  be 
applied  in  a  city  where   only  a  small  per- 
centage of   museum   time   and  space   is  de- 
voted to  recognition  of  local  artists   (which 
Is  not  to  Imply  that  to  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  the  museum's  advantage) ;  where  there 
Is  only  a  handful  of  private,  commercial  gal- 
leries—with  a   disuesslngly   high    mortality 
rate'   where  artists  must  support  themselves 
partially  or  entirely  through  employment  In 
related  fields  such  as  teaching,  administra- 
tion, design  and  commercial  art.  or  in  un- 
related  fields  ranging  from  social  work   to 


being   the   wife   of   a   rich   husband   or  vice 
versa?  We  are  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  basing  our  judgment  on  a  mixture  of  lac- 
tors— some  of  the  frlngellne  of  the  business 
of   actually   producing  works  of   art    There- 
fore with  "apologies  to  those  who  would  judge 
differently    I  offer  the  following  reasons  lor 
mv  choice  of  the   12   top  BalUmore  artists: 
(I'l    art   Is   the    central    motivation    of    each 
individual's  life:  he  or  she  has  been  working 
at  it  long,  hard  and  with  commitment:    i2) 
each  artiste  has  reached  a  degree  of  Individ- 
uality in  his  work  which  re.^dily  diFtinguishes 
It  from   the  work  of  others;    i3l    each  artist 
has  earned  a  hlph  degree  ol  respect  from  his 
fellows  .-.nd  from   r.rt  enthusiasts:    (41    each 
artist  n.is  contributed  t-o  the  enrichment  of 
"the  community  by  making  his  presence  felt 
in  the  form  of  teaching,  lecturing,  publish- 
'ng  or  otherwise  vocalizing;    (51    each  artist 
has  pushed  that  presence  somewhat  beyond 
the  immediate  community  and  into  the  na- 
tional   or    international    art    world:    In    fact. 
some  are  f.ir  belter  known  elsewhere   than 
here.   Within    this   framework   of   values,   we 
Will   see   on   the   followlnp   papes   a   wide   va- 
riety of  backgrounds,  work -p.it terns,  esthetic 
and"  practical  goals  and  opinions  about  Balti- 
more as  .t  place  to  live  and  work    These   12 
.irti;-ts    by    no    mons    constitute    the    entire 
picture    Tliev   are.    however    in   my   opinion, 
most  representative  of  the  current  art  est  ib- 
lishment. 

Joscp'i  Shcppard  i.«  a  qradur.tc  of  the  Maru- 
land  Institute,  uhere  he  studied  under  the 
late  Jaques  Ma'oger  and  uas  influenced  hy 
his  admiration  for  the  Old  Masters,  both 
philosophically  and  tichnically  Mr.  Shep- 
pard  lias  aua'ded  a  Guogrnhrim  Fellou^hi,) 
m    1966    and    /.as    eThibttod    his     uork    na- 

tionallv 

Joseph  Sheppard,  best  known  of  Balti- 
more's "realist  "  painters,  has  recently  opened 
a  new  gallerv.  called  Young  Collectors,  en 
Cathedral  str'eet.  He  has  long  been  involved 
with  the  gallery  business,  having  initiated 
a  cooperative  venture,  The  Six  BealiEt.s. 
which  ran  successfully  for  several  years  be- 
fore disbanding. 

■The    gallerv    didn't    fall."    Mr.    Sheppaid 
comments.    "We   closed    because   the    artists 
couldn't    get    along    together     Later    on.    1 
started  the  wcbm  Gallery  with  Elane  Stem. 
the     station's      public     relations     direct/ir 
Finally    I  decided  I  was  doing  all  that  wcrK 
and    not    getting    anything    out    of    it.    so    1 
figured  I  might  as  well  suike  out  on  my  own 
"Young  Collectors  Is  a  corporation,  wholly 
owned  and  financed  by  myself.  The  invest- 
ment IS   not  too   enormous  since  I   use   the 
third  and   fourth   floors  for   living  quarters 
I'm  giving  the  gallery  two  years  to  succeed 
and  I  think  it  will  because  the  time  is  right 
There    aren't    many    professionally-run    gal- 
leries   here    in    town,    showing    small    work 
which  Is  priced  under  $1000. 

"In  selecting  mv  stable  of  artists,  three 
factors  were  important.  First.  I  wanted  as 
many  out-of-town  people  as  possible,  because 
local"  artists  compete  with  galleries  by  selling 
from  their  studios  at  lower  prices.  Second, 
I  wanted  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  tastes  wnth 
each  artist  doing  something  different.  Thus, 
there  would  be  little  or  no  competition 
among  the  gallery  group.  Third.  I  wanted 
artists  who  have  established  something  of  a 
national  reputation,  but  who  can  afford  to 
sell  at  reasonable  prices." 

Mr  Sheppards  own  work  has  taken  an 
unusual  turn;  he  has  gone  Into  film  making. 
His  first  effort  was  about  boxing  and  was 
recently  accepted  for  competition  in  Sports 
Films  1968.  an  International  film  festival 
held  in  Oberhaussen.  Germany  The  second 
was  a  color  film  of  his  two  boys  climbing  a 
mountain.  It  has  been  seen  in  local  theaters. 
He  is  currentlv  working  on  the  third  film, 
which  is  about  "life  on  The  Block. 

'This  is  the  biggest  yet."  he  says  "Were 
shooting  for  a  hall-hour  tv  show.  Im  very 
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proud;  this  Is  the  first  one  fc^r  which  people 
have  put  up  money.  We're  actually  working 
on  a  $20,000  budget. 

"Over  the  years,  Baltimore  has  treated  me 
very  well.  Per  a  time,  most  of  my  sales  were 
m  New  York,  Washington  and  Philadelphia, 
but  recently  they've  moved  back  here  again. 
I  don't  know  why  elcept  that  I've  gradually 
built  up  a  reputation  and  my  style  has  a 

broad  appeal.  " 

Eugene  Leake  received  a  Master  of  Fine 
Arts  degree  from  Yale  University,  where  he 
also  taught.  He  paints  richly  colored,  flat- 
tened figures  in  simplified,  "landscape"  sit- 
uations. He  has  exhttfited  in  mu.ieums  and 
galleries  all  oi<er  the  country  including  New 
York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

"I  And  Baltimore  an  exciting  place  to  live," 
says  Eugene  Leake,  painter  and  president  of 
the  Maryland  Institute  since  1960.  "It  ha.i 
a  Victorian  charm  that  hasn't  been  destroyed 
yet.  It  Is  one  of  the  few  cities  I  know  where 
you  can  live  In  the  country  and  get  Into  town 
fast  And,  for  an  artist,  the  Maryland  coun- 
tryside offers  many  changes  of  environment 
and  climate — mountain.^,  rivers,  ocean,  lakes, 
bay.  woods. 

"The  trouble  is,  the  power  structure  ha.sn't 
decided  yet  whether  it  wants  art  here  or  not. 
The  public  hasn't  mi«le  up  its  mind  to  sup- 
port the  symphony  or  Center  Stage  The  Bal- 
timore Museum  doesn't  have  the  funds  it 
needs  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done.  One  of 
the  jnost  exciting  art  .schools  in  the  country 
Is  right  here  and  80'{  of  the  public  doesn't 
know  It. 

"I  dont  think  the  current  state  of  art  crit- 
icism Is  a  healthy  one  for  the  city.  I  mean,  If 
I  want  to  read  about  New  York  art.  I'll  get 
the  New  York  Times.  There  are  Important 
things  going  on  here  and  the  local  papers 
should  feel  an  obllgBtlon  to  cover  them. 

"You  know,  art  in.  some  cities  develops  a 
kind  of  Identification  with  its  art  school.  For 
Instance.  In  Philadelphia,  there's  been  a 
tradition  of  realism  stemming  from  Thomas 
Eakins  and  the  Pennsylvania  Academy.  In 
San  Francisco,  recently,  its  been  West  Coast 
Hgure  painting.  In  Baltimore,  there's  been 
some  really  bad  acaidemic  work  for  a  long 
time  and  a  group  ot  heavy,  logy  Maryland 
Institute  graduates  from  30  years  ago.  But 
In  the  last  few  years  we've  had  an  influx  of 
young  people  from  all  over  the  country  who 
have  come  here  to  attend  the  institute — 
bringing  new  ideas  with  them.  I  think  the 
result  will  eventually  be  a  new  type  of  paint- 
ing, associated  with  this  city." 

Speaking  of  his  own  work:  "Absolutely  I 
consider  myself  primarily  a  painter.  I  don't 
give  a  damn  about  being  a  college  presi- 
dent In  fact,  my  worth  and  only  worth  to 
the  .school  is  In  the  fact  that  I  am  a  painter. 
"I  still  find  time  to  punt  at  least  two  days 
a  week  during  the  year  and  a  gixjd  bit  more 
in  the  summer.  I've  always  said  that  if  I 
dont  manage  to  get  to  the  .studio,  it's  my 
fault  — not  the  school's  or  anyone  else'.';." 

Reuben  Kramer  stndted  at  the  Rmehart 
School  of  Sculpture  of  tlie  .\taryland  Insti- 
tnte  from  1927  to  19.!4  and  was  awarded  two 
traveling  icholarships  and  a  Prix  de  Rome 
fcliouxhip  His  uork  is  in  the  coitcctions  of 
the  fiaitimore  MuKrum  of  .Art.  Corcoran  Gal- 
lerii.  lliM  Corporation  and  many  others.  In 
196:s  the  Walters  Art  aallery  published  a 
book.  -The  Art  of  Reub-n  Kramer'  by  Dr. 
Theodore  L    Lou-. 

Reuben  Kramer,  Ititernatlonally  known 
sculptor  and  lifelong  resident  of  Baltimore. 
IS  currently  working  on  a  full-size,  bronze 
Iigure  of  a  young  c;irl  with  flowers,  to  be 
ui«,talled  at  the  Rock  Glen  Junior  High 
SchcKil.  The  «10,000  comnusslon  is  a  result  of 
the  city's  recently  instituted  "1',  for  art" 
bill,  wherein  1  '■:  of  the  cost  of  each  build- 
ing financed  by  public  funds  must  be  devoted 
to  artistic  embellishment.  Mr,  Kramer  .says 
emphatically: 


: 


"This  law  l-s  the  biggest  boost  for  local  art 
in  my  memory.  Although  there  Is  no  guaran- 
tee, most  of  the  commlsslona  will  probably 
stay  right  here  in  Baltimore  because  the 
money  Involved  will  not  command  major 
pieces  by  the  top  out-of-town  artists.  Several 
local  artists  have  already  benefited  and  more 
will,  now  that  the  kinks  are  being  Ironed 
out  as  far  as  administration  Is  concerned.  It 
la  really  a  momentoiLs  piece  of  legislation. 
"For  my  piece,  $10,000  sounds  like  a  lot  of 
money,  but  when  you  consider  the  work  In- 
volved and  the  fact  that  It  will  Uke  two  years 
from  start  to  finish.  It's  actually  not  so  much. 
First,  I  did  30  inacquettes:  then  the  architect 
made  a  choice  After  that,  it  went  to  the 
school  board  for  approval  and  finally  to  the 
design  commission  Now.  a  half-size  model  is 
tmder  way  and  from  that.  I'll  do  a  full-size 
one.  make  a  mold,  cast  It  In  plaster  and  send 
the  casting  to  the  foundry.  TTiere.  It  will  go 
through  four  stages  involving  several  months 
and  finally,  I'll  go  to  New  York  to  supervise 
the  finishing 

"I've  spent  my  life  perfecting  the  art  of 
the  small  bronze.  There  are  very  few  other 
living  sculptors  who  can  claim  65  or  70 
bronzes  on  hand  at  a  given  time  Not  many 
young  sculptors  today  develop  the  skill, 
technique  and  knowledge  nece^tery  to  master 
the  small   bronze. 

"The  greatest  thing  that  has  ever  happened 
to  me  in  terms  of  recognition  was  the  pub- 
lication of  the  boc>k  in  1963.  My  sales  have 
Increased  ten-fold  and  for  that  I  feel  tremen- 
dous gratitude  toward  the  Walters  Art  Gal- 
lery for  the  undertaking.  The  book  put  the 
stamp  of  approval  on  my  work  so  that  peo- 
ple, who  for  years  might  have  been  hesitant, 
finally  began   to  buy" 

In  1964,  the  artist  received  one  of  the 
highest  possible  honors— a  grant  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  The 
citation   reads: 

"To  Reuben  Kramer,  born  in  Baltimore  In 
1909.  an  artist  who  has  a  deep  respect  for  his 
medium  and  an  Intense  concentration  upon 
the  fundamental  construction  of  the  human 
form,  besides  projecting  the  essence  and 
meaning  of  gesture  with  a  contained  power 
and  dignity." 

Richard  Ireland  was  horn  in  Marion,  Indi- 
ana and  received  BA  and  MA  degrees  from 
Indiana  University,  where  he  aim  taught.  He 
has  exhibited  m  New  York.  Washington, 
Indianapolis  and  Evansville,  Indiana.  Two  of 
his  works  arc  in  the  collection  of  the  New 
York  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  His  style  is 
(•fiaractcnzed  by  the  exaggerated  femak' 
figure  rendered  m  strong  color  and  "hard 
edge"  techniciue. 

"After  giving  200  colleges  all  over  the 
country  an  opportunity  to  hire  me  and  find- 
ing no  takers.  I  went  to  New  York  because 
that's  where  everybody  goes  if  they  don't 
have  a  Job."  Richard  Ireland,  dean  of  exten- 
sion (llvlslons  at  .Maryland  Institute,  states 
dryly  and  unpretentiously.  ".After  a  couple 
of  years  of  not  setting  New  York  on  fire  I 
was  a.sked  to  take  a  Job  teaching  at  the 
lastr.iue  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that,  it  would 
never  have  crossed  my  mmd  to  settle  here. 
But  at  my  stage  it's  as  t^ood  a  place  to  work 
as  atiy  other.  I  suppose  Though,  when  an 
arti.st  IS  young  he  needs  the  kind  ot  art  com- 
munltv  New  York  can  provide 

"I  like  my  Job.  I  have  a  bureaucratic 
tendency  which  is  luJtiHed  by  adminLstrative 
diitu's  and  I  s\ip;>o.se  In)  liere  l  >r  i;r.od  since 
no  one   has   threatened   to  fire  me 

'Even  granted  an  ideal  situation.  I 
w.>uldn't  want  to  be  totally  divorced  from 
l.lie  .'ichoal.  Two  days  a  week  there  would  be 
perfect — with  the  rest  of  the  tame  to  paint. 
But  I  would  never  want  to  be  completely 
holed  up  In  my  studio;  It's  too  depressing. 

■  Not  l)eing  terribly  aggressive  anfl  ambi- 
tious I  tind  Baltimore  a  dilHcult  city  for 
exhibiting— since  I  don't  often  go  alter  the 


opportunities  that  exist  and  when  I  do  I'm 
not  always  lucky.  For  Instance.  In  the  ten 
years  I've  been  here.  I've  only  made  It  once 
In  the  Maryland  regional  show  at  the  Balti- 
more Museum  of  Art" 

Mr  Ireland  averages  three  major  canvasses 
*  year — each  preceded  by  numerous  small 
sketches,  with  the  final  choice  expressed  in  a 
full-size  cartoon  whlcii  is  then  precisely 
tran.sferred  to  the  canvas. 

He  spends  three  weeks  each  summer  camp- 
ing In  the  New  England  »X)od8.  Michigan  or 
Canada  "I  cant  stand  suburbia,"  Mr  Ireland 
states  flatly.  "It's  got  to  be  either  downtown 
or  the  country.  In  fact,  occasionally  I  have 
visions  of  moving  to  the  mountains  and 
telling  the  rest  of  the  world  to  go  to  hell." 

Lila  Katzen  grew  up  in  New  York  and 
studied  art  at  the  Cooper  Union  School  She 
came  to  Baltimore  more  than  20  years  ago 
to  marry  her  husband  Phillip.  They  have  tu>o 
teen-age  children.  Long  known  as  an  ab- 
stract-expressionist painter,  she  has  recently 
moved  into  sculpture.  She  has  exhibited 
V'idely  m  Baltimore.  Washington  and  New 
York  and  currently  teaches  three  days  a 
leeck  at  the  Maryland  Institute. 

For  more  than  two  years.  LUa  Kat^en  has 
rented  an  apartment  in  New  York  where  she 
spends  three  or  four  days  a  week. 

"I'm  basically  schlz.ophrenlc."  she  admits 
'When  I'm  In  Baltimore  I  give  my  attention 
to  my  family,  my  students  and  my  larger 
sculpture  In  New  York  I  do  my  thlnklnt?, 
modal  making  and  keeping  up  with  my  con- 
tacts New  York  makes  me  tmcomfortable  but 
it's  what  I  enjoy — the  cross-pollenlz.atlon  of 
Ideas,  constant  stimulation  and  pressure. 
And  there  I  can  have  the  aloneness  I  need  " 
The  .American  Federation  of  .Arts  recently 
rented  three  of  Mrs.  Katzen's  light  floors 
(large,  plexiglass  sculptures,  lit  from  within 
by  fluoresent  tubing)  to  send  on  tour  around 
the  country  for  a  year. 

"This  honor  wsls  a  direct  result  of  being 
in  New  York."  she  says  "If  I  hadn't  been 
there.  It  Just  would  not  have  happened. 
Baltimore  audiences  are  bound  to  resent  this 
but  I  have  to  state  that  New  Yorkers  are 
much  more  willing  to  look  at  and  give  con- 
sideration to  an  artist's  ■work.  Collectors  there 
are  beginning  to  Judge  for  themselves  They 
are  foregoing  the  gallery  system  and  con- 
tacting artists  directly." 

In  March.  New  York  University  exhibited 
a  new  piece  by  Mrs.  Katzen  in  Its  Loeb  Cen- 
ter, rilled  Universe  as  Environment,  it  In- 
volves the  use  of  a  65-foot  length  of  wall  and 
embodies  science  fiction  qualities.  The  artist 
has  received  some  a.^lstance  and  materials 
fr  m   NAS-\   for  her  mixed  media  project. 

'My  family  is  all  for  my  move  to  New  York 
I  waned  until  the  kids  were  old  enough  and 
then  I  decided  the  time  was  right— it  had 
to  be  done  And.  of  course.  It  gives  them  a 
place  to  come  to.  a  .second  home  Naturally. 
It  hasn't  been  easy  on  my  husband:  he  has 
more  responsibility  now.  but  he's  been 
awfully  cooperative  and  has  encouraged  nie 
"Us  tough  to  strike  out  and  really  be  put 
to  the  test.  There  Is  safety  in  remainint; 
local  but  local  artists  don't  go  lar.  .-^o  they 
s^ei  their  just  deserts.  I'm  glad  I  left  Its 
been  inconvenient,  but  Its  well  worth  it" 
Aaron  Sopher  studied  at  the  Maryland 
Institute  from  1921  to  1924  He  is  repre- 
sented in  the  permanent  collections  of  the 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art.  the  Phiili])s  Gal- 
lery, the  Norfolk  Museum,  Walters  Art  Gal- 
lery  and    many  others. 

.^aron  .^'ophcr  s  territory  i^  markets,  swim- 
ming pools,  bars,  streets,  buses,  museums, 
dinner  parties  and  hospitals.  His  subjects  are 
workers,  children,  overstulled  matrons, 
lovers,  Ijums,  married  couples,  hippies  and 
vendors  His  media  are  pen  and  ink  and 
watercolor. 

"I  don't  paint  much  in  oil.'"  he  comments. 
"It  takes  too  long.  I  am  basically  an  illus- 
trator of   the   passing   world  and   I"m   never 
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able  to  spend  much  time  on  each  piece 
When  I  was  In  art  school  I  used  to  draw  the 
studenu  Instead  of  the  models.  The  he«d 
of  the  school  took  it  as  a  personal  affront 
and  refused  to  give  me  a  diploma. 

•Tve  been  most  comfortable  In  newspaper 
w.)rk  I  started  free-lancing  for  the  Sun  in 
1927  More  recently.  Ive  done  work  for  the 
Washington  Post,  Johns  Hopkins  Magazine 
Biid  the  Maryland  State  Medical  Journal. 
It  has  been  a  little  tough  making  a  living 
here  except  for  the  past  eight  or  nine  years. 
Since  then.  I've  been  doing  pretty  well- 
that  is.  I've  been  able  to  pay  my  bills.  At 
least  I've  never  had  to  teach  Most  of  my 
income  has  been  from  the  sale  of  work  to 
collectors." 

Mr  Sopher  has  illustrated  several  books, 
including  "The  Bull  on  the  Bench"  by 
Lowell  Mason;  "Rivers  of  the  Eastern  Shore  ' 
by  Hulbert  Pootner;  "People.  People"  by  Isa- 
bel Naviasky;  "Princess  Mary  of  Maryland' 
by  Nan  Hayden  Agle  and  The  Hospitalized 
Child  and  His  Family.'  published  by  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Press.  ,     ^     ,,  , 

The  artist  occupies  a  comfortable,  bachelor 
establishment  in  a  new.  high-rise  apartment 
house  on  University  Parkway. 

"More  things  in  my  life  have  simply  come 
along  I  don't  generally  go  out  looking  for 
opportunities  Maybe  '  could  have  done 
better  if  I  had  been  more  aggressive  but  1  ve 
always  liked  to  be  comfortable  and  do  what 
I  wanted.  I  remember  once,  one  of  the  big 
department  stores  asked  me  to  do  a  series  of 
drawings  for  an  ad  campaign  Their  only 
stipulation  was  that  all  the  people  be  plesant 
and  happy  looking.  In  other  words,  they 
were  giving  me  all  the  leeway  in  the  world 
as  long  as  I  did  It  their  way.  I  turned  the  Job 
down." 

Mr  Sopher  is  the  subject  ol  two  mono- 
graphs. Both  are  titled  "Aaron  Sopher' —one 
is  by  Forbes  Watson,  published  in  1940;  the 
other  as  published  in  1960  and  carries  an 
introduction  by  Wilbur  H.   Hunter. 

The  artist  comments.  I  like  to  see  myself 
In  prints— hardbound;  it  makes  me  feel  like 
I'm  in  business" 

Amalie  Rothschild  studied  at  the  Maryland 
Institute  and  the  Parsons  School  of  Art  m 
New  York.  Her  commissions  include  the  Ark 
Curtain  for  Baltimore  Hebrew  Congregation, 
a  mural  for  the  Townhouse  Motor  Hotel  and 
a  wall  hanging  for  Sun  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Her  work  has  received  many  awards  at 
museums  in  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Amalie  Rothschild  has  combined  careers  as 
painter,  sculptor,  draftsman,  teacher,  mother 
and  homemaker. 

"There  has  always  been  a  conflict,"  she 
says  "between  being  an  artist  and  being  Mrs. 
Randolph  S.  Rothschild,  but  I've  chosen  to 
be  both  so  I've  tried  to  resolve  it  by  having 
my  studio  at  home.  That  way.  I  can  save 
traveling  time  and  be  here  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  house.  It  was  particularly  difficult  when 
the  children  were  small,  but  setting  a  sched- 
xUe  helped.  It  relieved  frustration  by  sepa- 
rating the  two  roles — there  were  simply  those 
short  time  periods  that  I  knew  could  not  be 
devoted  to  art  and  that  was  that."  The 
Rothschilds  live  in  a  large,  modern  house  in 
Baltimore  County. 

Mrs.  Rothschild  was  originally  a  commer- 
cial artist. 

•'After  marriage.  I  let  it  slide.  I  was  beinfe 
supported  so  I  didn't  need  the  work.  Then, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  I  turned  to  fine  arts.  It 
wasnt  that  I  felt  I  had  anything  really  im- 
portant to  say— it  was  simply  the  recognition 
that  I  was  an  artist  above  all.  At  the  time, 
it  didn't  occur  to  me  that  commercial  art 
wasn't  the  greatest  and  it  took  a  long  time 
to  realize  that  fine  art  could  provide  a  means 
of  expression  that  the  other  couldn't.  It  took 
even  longer  to  realize  that  I  had  something 
to  express.  So  you  see.  I  came  to  fine  art  by 
default  rather  than  by  conviction.  That's  u 
switch,  isn't  it?" 
A  book  titled    "Amalie  Rothschild:  Draw- 


ings' was  published  last  April  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Goucher.  where  she  was  a 
faculty  member  from  1960  to  1968  It  con- 
tains  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Lincoln  John- 
son   professor  of  fine  arts  at  the  college. 

Of  the  book,  Mrs.  Rothschild  says;  "Until 
1966  I  drew  incessantly.  I  have  always  felt 
that  drawing  is  the  most  immediate,  uncen- 
sored  form  of  expression  for  the  artist,  so  I 
set  aside  some  time  for  It  every  day  for  years. 
Consequently,  I  ac<;umulated  an  enormous 
output  and  the  book  provided  the  perfect 
opportunity    to   reach   a   wider   audience 

"I   wouldn't  say  the  success  of   the  book 
has   manifested    itself   in   Increased   sales   of 
my  work,  especially.  What  it  has  done  is  to 
increase  requests  to  appear  before  the  pub- 
lic—to  give  more  lectures  and  exhibitions" 
Referring  to  her  current  work,  the  artist 
comments:    "I've   stopped   making   those  as- 
sembled woodbark  forms  I  used  to  have  cast 
in  bronze.  I'm  working  with  aluminum,  brass 
and    copper    factory    scraps — small,    pre-cut 
shape*  that  I'm  combining  into  larger  forms 
and  Joining  with  nuts  and  bolts   This  direc- 
tion IS  not  unrelated  to  my  previous  work- 
in  fact,  it  goes  back  to  what  I  was  doing  in 
the  early  1950"8.  The  difference  is  that  then, 
the  work  was  two  dimensional  and  now  I'm 
expressing  similar  Ideas  In  sculptural  form" 
Norman    Carlberg    received    his    BFA    and 
MFA  degrees  from  Yale  University.  His  pre- 
cisely  crafted,    mathematical,    non-objective 
sculpture  has  been  collected  by  the  Whitney 
Museum    in    New    York:    the    Pennsylvania 
Academy,  Philadelphia:   the  Baltimore  Mu- 
seum of  Art  and  the  American  Museum,  An- 
dover,  Massachusetts. 

After  completing  graduate  work  at  Yale 
University.  Norman  Carlberg  came  to  Balti- 
more in  1961  at  the  request  of  Eugene  Leake. 
newly  appointed  president  of  the  Maryland 
InsUtute.  to  take  up  directorship  of  the  col- 
lege's Rinehart  School  of  Sculpture. 

"The  responsibiliUes  of  administration."  he 
says,  "are  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages 
of  contact  with  young  people  and  their  Ideas. 
Not  that  my  work  is  direcUy  affected  by 
them — we  all  have  our  own  special  desires 
that  make  us  choose  our  own  directions  It's 
Just  that  being  around  young  artists  is  ex- 
citing. It  makes  the  atmosphere  for  work 
more  favorable." 

Of  his  retrospective  exhibition  at  the  Bal- 
timore Museum  ol  Art  last  summer,  Carlberg 
comments:  "There  were  no  concrete  bene- 
fits; only  one  piece  was  sold.  There  is  a  defi- 
nite sales  category  in  this  city.  If  your  work 
is  priced  over  $200  or  $300,  it  Just  doesn't 
sell.  In  fact,  this  is  pretty  much  the  case 
everywhere  outside  of  New  York,  so  I  wasn"t 
disappointed;  I  expected  it."  , 

He  recently  completed  a  commission  for 
City  Hospitals  on  Eastern  Avenue.  "I  could 
probably  do  more  projects  for  architects."  he 
comments,  "if  I  were  more  regimented  in 
my  work  habits." 

"One  big  problem  with  living  in  Baltimore 
is  that  there  is  very  little  communication 
between  arUsts.  although  I  find  this  is  both- 
ering me  less  and  less.  The  older  and  more 
involved  in  my  work  I  become,  the  less  en- 
joyment there  is  from  Just  talking.  Words 
wrapped  around  pieces  of  sculpture  are  often 
after  the  fact  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  work  itself.  You  know,  you  make  what 
you  want  to  make  and  Invent  the  reasons 
a  Iter  ward." 

Mr.  Carlberg  lives  with  his  wife  and  son 
in  a  Boston  Hill  townhouse.  "I'm  pretty  well 
settled  here,  I  think,  even  though  there's  no 
place  like  New  York  for  really  making  it.  You 
know,  there's  New  York  and  then  there's  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  I  wouldn't  want  to 
bring  up  a  child  there.  Anyway,  even  though 
New  York  is  where  the  real  test  is.  on  a  suc- 
cess level,  the  major  test,  as  far  as  the  work 
is  concerned,  is  within  myself" 

'^tanislav  Rembski.  bom  in  Poland,  .'stud- 
ied engineering  at  the  Warsaw  Technological 
institute  and  painting  at  the  Warsolc  Ecolc 


des  Beaux  Arts  and  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  m  Berlin.  His  portrait  commis- 
sions include  the  wives  of  five  Maryland 
govemers.  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
and  Governor  Tawes. 

Stanislav  Rembski  describes  himself  as 
a  Baltimore  fixture.  He  has  painted  hundreds 
of  leading  citizens  and  society  matrons  since 
settling  here  In  1947. 

"Baltimore  is  an  alive  community."  he 
comments,  "not  especially  where  art  is  con- 
cerned, but  where  life  is  concerned  This  is 
a  city  of  realists  with  strong  religious  in- 
Huences.  The  Catholic  background  produces 
a  cerwin  kind  of  orthodoxy,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  exists  an  unexpected  amount  of 
common  sense. 

I  came  to  this  country  In  1922  when  I  felt 
the  increasing  influence  of  America  on  the 
world  After  18  vears  in  New  York,  where  I 
got  to  the  top,  I  traveled  west— I  even  did 
a  portrait  of  an  Osage  Indian  chief  in  Okla- 
homa I  decided  to  settle  in  Baltimore  after 
meeting  Gerald  Johnson  and  because  the 
west  was  still  too  much  a  frontier.  Also,  it 
was  important  to  be  near  Washington  You 
know,  1  did  the  official  portrait  of  Woodrow 
Wilson, 

■  When  I  do  a  portrait.  I  must  be  satisfied 
first  This  calls  lor  a  great  deal  of  self  disci- 
pline—not to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  client 
who  savs.  "Please  do  not  touch  it;  leave  it 
alone."  But  I  maintain  my  own  Integrity  and 
freedom  to  work  as  I  must  for  I  am  re- 
sponsible to  the  giver  of  my  talent — God— 
and  not  to  the  recipient— my  client.  Part  of 
that  responsibility  is  to  paint  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  sitter— to  get  to  his  soul  Be- 
lieve me;  with  every  painting  I  feel  I  am 
about  to  break  my  neck! 

"You  see.  I  am  also  an  engineer  by  train- 
ing and  something  of  a  musician,  so  I  am 
dedicated  to  the  search  for  truth  Art  is  not 
merely  self-expression;  It  is  a  language  This 
is  perhaps  why  I  am  at  variance  with  much 
of  what  goes  on  today  I  have  never  believed 
in  following  trends  or  worshipping  false 
gods.  One  must  be  his  own  master  In  spite 
of  the  many  temptations  to  run  away  from 
that  responsibility.  Napoleon  said  that  any 
man  can  be  bought  for  a  price  I  say  that  il 
a  man  pays  a  price,  he  can  be  free! 

"There  is  a  basic  difference  between  the 
artist  and  the  craftsman.  The  craftsman 
merely  utilizes  a  skill  learned  from  a  teacher 
The  artist  creates  new  resources  xa  meet 
every   problem. 

•  I  have  always  felt  it  important  to  be  a 
responsible  person — both  to  myself  and  to 
the  community.  II  I  have  made  pragmatic 
businessmen  realize  that  an  artist  does 
not  have  to  be  a  crackpot — that  he  can 
abide  by  the  laws  and  earn  a  living  and  still 
be  an  artist — then  I  have  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  art." 

Keith  Martin  born  in  Lincoln.  Nebraska  in 
1911,  studied  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
and  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  He  was  with 
the  VS.  Army  Camouflage  Engineers  during 
World  War  11  His  painting  is  m  the  collec- 
tions of  Wmthrop  Rockefeller,  the  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art.  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  the 
Butler  Institute  of  American  Art  in  Youngs- 
toun.  OIno  and  many  others  He  i.s  rep- 
resented in  the  book.  "Six  Maryland  Artists  " 
Keith  Martin  came  to  Baltimore  in  1948 
to  visit  a  friend,  who.  as  a  decorator,  had 
invited  him  to  paint  two  ornamental  screens 
for  local  clients.  He  remained  In  Baltimore  to 
fulfill  a  mural  commission  and  later  rented 
an  apartment  to  prepare  for  a  New  York  ex- 
hibition. Since  then,  he  has  continued  to 
make  Baltimore  his  home. 

From  what  I  know  of  the  local  art  world."" 
he  savs.  there  has  always  been  a  lively  in- 
tere.st  in  outside  artistic  trends.  The  exhibi- 
tion opportunities  around  town  have  been 
more  or  le^s  limited  to  theme  shows;  how- 
ever banks  and  theaters  have  made  many 
one-man  shows  possible.  Baltimore  does  not 
yet  seem  ready  to  support  a  gallery  on  the 
scale  one  linds  m  New  York  City. 
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art  Interest  centered 
the  established,  safe 


"I  believe  the  local  collectors  who  might 
be  Interested  in  'names."  'Investmenta'  and 
■prestige'  art  will  go  Elsewhere  to  spend  his 
money  On  the  otherjhand,  Baltimore  seems 
to  have  many  collectors,  on  a  minor  scale, 
who  buy  for  pleasure  (Personally.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  In  I  their  support  and  en- 
couragement. J 

'Baltimore  could  qo  with  a  real  art  critic, 
sympathetic  to  the  Jocal  artists'  needs  Re- 
ports on  the  big  art  sicene  are  Interesting  but 
can  hardly  be  called  helpful  to  kK-al  ac- 
tivity. Real  critical  support  and  atfentlon  is. 
In  my  opinion,  badly  needed  I  have  found 
the  Baltimore  Museftim  of  Art  to  be  sym- 
pathetic to  area  attLst,-? — witness  the  fre- 
quent one-man  exhijbltluns  devoted  to  local 
people 

"It  Is  difficult  {ot\  me  to  compare  Balti- 
more with  other  pla(ies  Prom  the  mld-1930's 
to  the  beginning  of  yVoTid  War  II.  American 
on  the  foreign  label  or 
art  of  the  past  There 
was  little  real  mtercst  In  the  art  of  Amer- 
ica. This  changed  Ir  1945.  I  lived  in  Un- 
coln,  Nebraslca  from  194.5  to  1948.  where  I 
was  given  local  ;-nd  area  exhibitions  and  my 
worlc  was  purch.ised  and  encouraged  There 
were  numerous  national  shows  to  which  one 
might  submit  work  f>r  Jury  approval 

■At  the  Baltimore  Museum  I  had  the  re- 
warding experience  oi  ten  years  of  teaching, 
from  1958  to  1968  Betfween  teaching  and  Fell- 
ing,  I've  made  a  cor^ifortnble   living. 

■Colfege  Is  not  mj  major  Interest.  I  am 
equally  interested  in  oil  painting,  watercolor 
and  drawing.  To  sun>  things  up,  I  am  lea.it 
of  all  interested  in  Jumping  from  fashion  to 
fashion.  I  believe  th«  real  artist  will  always 
have  something  pergonal  to  contribute  to 
the  history  of  art,  eliher  now  or  later." 

Grace  Hartigan  orpmally  from  New  Jer- 
sey, came  into  prortiinence  as  an  abstract 
expressionist  patnter<  in  ttie  early  IBSO'ii. 
Since  then  she  has  had  n-umeroxts  solo  ex- 
hibitions in  New  York  and  throughout  the 
country.  Her  work  it  in  major  public  and 
private  collections  ail  over  the  world.  She 
IS  currently  arti^t-in^residence  at  the  Hoff- 
berger  School  of  Painting  of  the  Maryland 
Institute. 

■I  believe  Baltimore  is  a  place  you  can 
come  to  after  you've  Known  other  things,  but 
it  Is  a  place  you  must  leave  if  you're  young." 
Speaking  U  Grace  Hfcrtlgan.  Internationally 
known  painter  who  came  here  eight  years 
ago  to  marry  her  husband,  Dr.  Winston  Price, 
a  research  scientist. 

"This  is  a  provincial  city:  It  doesn't  enter 
into  my  professional  life  at  all.  Outside  of 
New  York,  every  place  is  a  small  town,  how- 
ever, my  life  there  1$  over.  I  had  the  best 
of  It,  but  it's  all  changed  now.  My  con- 
temporaries have  either  died  or  moved  away. 
Now.  it  doesnt  matter  where  I  live.  I  could 
go  wherever  my  husbond^s  work  takes  him — 
except  that  I  prefer  a  city  to  a  small  town. 
That's  why  I  enjoy  my  studio.'  Miss  Harti- 
gan rents  a  four-sto»y  building  on  South 
Calvert  Street  near  Pratt. 

"Other  than  some  Oontact  with  members 
of  the  institute  facultjy  and  keepins  myself 
semi-available  to  the  graduate  students,  I 
keep  pretty  much  to  myself.  I  don't  have 
much  involvement  witjh  the  local  art  .scene, 
except  that  eis  far  iis  art  criticism  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  think  that  while  Barbara  Gold, 
the  art  critic  for  the  Sunday  Sun.  has 
brought  a  cool  professkonalism  to  this  pro- 
vincial town,  her  eyte,  mind  and  heart 
aj-e  in  the  big  art  mlgazines.  She  doesnt 
want  to  be  in  Baltimore;  she  is  voung  and 
longing  for  New  York  So.  while  she  has  a 
lot  to  .say  that  is  vaid  ab<jut  the  small- 
town stuff  that  goes  dn  here,  she  entirely 
misses  what  there  is  thlt  Is  really  important 
and  searching.  ' 

Herman  Atarit.  a  nafidr  of  Baltimore,  stud- 
ied at  the  Maryland  Inititute  from  1922  to 
1928.  He  hat  held  the  ,tositicm  of  Professor 
of  Art  at  the  Universit  i  of  Maryland  since 


1947.  He  has  received  numerous  grants  and 
awards  and  has  held  solo  shoios  all  over  the 
country  A  book  entitled  "Herman  Maril"  was 
published  by  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art 
in  1967. 

Herman  Maril  lives  with  his  wife  and  14- 
year -old  daughter  In  a  century-old  house  In 
Mount  Washington  His  son  is  away  at  col- 
lege. 

"I  like  the  physical  location  of  Baltimore." 
he  says.  ■■I  like  its  proximity  to  both  New 
York  and  Washington  I  can  get  on  the 
Pennsy  in  the  morning,  be  in  New  York  in 
three  hours,  .see  the  shows  I  want  and  be 
back  home  the  .same  day  I  do  that  quite 
oft'?n  to  keep  In  touch,  but  I  like  the  peaceful 
situation  here 

"I  lived  in  New  York  once,  but  there  was 
so  much  going  on  that  I  found  it  difficult  to 
work.  Then  too,  there's  the  liability  of  per- 
sonal competitiveness  there-  that  drive  to 
.succeed  And  you  know,  a  lot  of  New  York 
succffj?  is  30-day  .success  " 

Mr  Maril  was  honored  by  a  retrospective 
exhibition  at  the  Baltimore  Museum  in  1967 
■This  was  my  first  big  show  here  in  20 
years.  At  the  same  time  I  had  shows  In  New 
York.  Washington  and  Massachusetts  which 
were  very  successful  I  always  sell  better  out 
of  town  than  I  do  In  Baltimore  Then  too.  I 
like  to  limit  my  sales  to  dealing  through 
galleries.  I  don't  like  to  .sell  from  the  studio: 
it  s  embarrassing  and  it  lakes  time  I  think 
one  of  the  reasons  galleries  fall  here  is  that 
they  can't  compete  with  their  own  artists 
rhe  gallery  tries  to  handle  the  artist's  work 
and  lie's  busy  underselling  from  his  studio." 
Mr  Maril  reminlsce.s  about  his  professional 
past: 

The  Federal  Arts  Program  really  kept  me 
going  In  the  mld-1930's.  I  was  commissioned 
to  do  two  murals  Prom  that,  my  work  was 
.shown  at  the  New  York  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  picked  a  piece  for  the 
White  House.  All  of  my  easel  work  from  that 
period  is  now  p>art  of  the  National  Collection 
at  the  Smithsonian.  That  program  was  a  life 
.saver  when  artists  couldn't  even  buy  paint. 
"You  know,  I  painted  in  an  abstract  di- 
rection when  it  was  still  new  and  unpopular, 
while  many  other  artists  were  doing  social 
realism.  In  fact,  my  work  has  always  been 
rooted  in  the  abstract,  even  though  It  has 
subject  matter.  I'm  not  hostile  toward  the 
new  things  going  on  now — although  I  per- 
.soually  don't  care  for  some.  I  believe  artists 
should  try  whatever  they  want:  you  never 
know  what  the  outgrowth  will  be  For  that 
reason  I  don^t  close  my  eyes  to  anything  and 
.seeing  new  ideas  opens  me  up  and  keeps  me 
out  of  a  rut  Im  never  dogmatic  about  other 
peoples  work:  Im  extremely  dogmatic  about 
my  own  direction." 


WISCONSIN  ASSEMBLY  REJECTS 
PETITION  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  November  4.  the  Wisconsin 
Assembly  emphatically  rejected  a  reso- 
lution to  petition  Congress  for  a  consti- 
tutional convention.  This  wise  action  is 
another  blow  to  the  fading  hopes  of  those 
who  would  overturn  the  Supreme  Court's 
one-man,  one-vote  decisions.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  those  of  us  who  have  fought  so 
long  on  this  issue  to  be  joined  by  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature.  There  was  little 
hesitation  on  the  i.ssue  in  Madison:  the 
vote  to  reject  the  petition  was  62  to  36. 
Speaker  Harold  Proehlich.  a  Republi- 
can leader  pushing  for  the  convention, 
admitted  after  the  vote  that  issue  was 
totally  dead  in  Wisconsin. 

As  many  Senators  are  aware,  the  op- 
ponents of  apportionment  pinned  great 


hopes  on  Wisconsin.  Now  a  convention 
seems  safely  out  of  reach  of  the  rotten 
borough  adherents:  Wisconsin  has  said 
no;  Utah's  petition  was  declared  void; 
and  Oklahoma's  attorney  general  ha.s 
ruled  Invalid  its  petition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Balti- 
more Sun  article  describing  the  event  in 
Wisconsin  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   REjrcTioN  BT  Wisconsin  Perils 

UlRKSEN     AMKNDMFNr 

Madi.son,  Wis— The  Wisconsin  Assembly 
rejected  uxlay  a  reeolutlon  to  petition  Con- 
press  fur  the  lirst  Constitutional  Convention 
mice  1787 

Backers  of  t:ic  so-called  Dlrksen  Amend- 
ment had  hoped  that  WLsconsin  would  be- 
come the  34ih  and  final  state  needed  U) 
.■secure  the  convention  The  reoolution  was 
killed  by  the  a.ssembly  by  the  margin  of  6J 
to  36. 

The  proposal  by  the  late  Senator  Everett 
D;rk.sen  (R,  111  )  called  for  a  convention  to 
consider  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
allow  one  house  of  a  bicameral  state  legis- 
lature to  be  apponl'.ncd  on  a  basis  other  iha-i 
population. 

Earlier  in  the  year.  Wisconsin's  approval  of 
the  measure  would  have  provided  the  hnal 
vote  necessary  to  call  such  a  convention.  But. 
legal  tangles  in  several  states  which  have  ap- 
proved the  proposal  raised  senou-s  questions 
of  it^  status  even  before  today's  Assembly 
action. 

The  legislatures  of  33  states  approved  the 
measure,  but  Last  month  a  federal  judge 
ordered  Utah's  resolution  recalled,  reducing 
the  number  of  petitioning  states  to  32.  The 
decision  has  been  appealed,  and  no  ruling 
has  been  given  as  yet.  In  Oklahoma,  the 
validity  of  the  legislative  action  on  the  meas- 
ure has  been  questioned. 

"DEAD    ISSUE^' 

Supporters  of  the  amendment  had  said 
prevlotisly  that  they  were  pinning  their 
Uopes  on  a  favorable  vote  In  Wisconsin. 

One  of  the  Dlrksen  amendment's  most 
jKiwerful  backers  in  the  Wisconsin  legisla- 
ture. Speaker  Harold  Froehllch,  a  Republican 
from  Appleton,  said  that  so  far  as  this  state 
is  concerned,  the  question  was  a  dead  issue 
from  the  outset. 

AttempU  to  modify  the  Supreme  Court's 
one-man,  one-vote  edict  have  drawn  little 
enthusiasm  in  Wisconsin,  which  121  years 
ago  decreed  that  legislative  districts  must 
be  based  on  population. 

Several  supporters  of  the  measure,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Proehlich.  had  hoped  that  a  constitu- 
tional convention  could  propose  amend- 
ments other  than  Senator  Dlrksen 's.  such  as 
popular  election  of  federal  Judges. 

One  of  the  amendment's  bitterest  oppo- 
nents in  the  Assembly,  Frederick  Kessler,  a 
Milwaukee  Democrat,  told  his  colleagues  that 
the  proposal  'could  plunge  our  nation  into 
a  constitutional   crisis." 


DEATH      OF      V,      GILMORE      IDEN 
NOTED  WRITER,  OF  AIKEN.  S.C.    ' 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  Aiken  S.C,  V.  Gilmore  Iden. 
passed  away  on  October  27.  He  was  a 
former  editor  of  U.S  News  &  World  Re- 
port, an  economist,  author,  reporter,  and 
newspaper  editor. 

A  nationally  known  writer,  Mr.  Iden 
had  much  to  give  because  of  his  excep- 
tional journalistic  abilities,  and  he  gave 
of  his  talents  and  energies  without  res- 
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ervation.  His  last  column  was  as  inci- 
sive and  well  researched  as  those  he 
wrote  many  years  ago.  Although  In  re- 
tirement, he  kept  his  hand  on  the  pulse 
of  the  Nation  and  the  world  through 
reading  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
books.  This  Is  a  trait  we  would  all  do  well 
to  emulate.  Of  the  many  positions  and 
titles  he  held  in  over  a  half-century  of 
journalistic  endeavors  it  is  my  feeling 
his  service  as  an  editor  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  was  the  most  signif- 
icant. Among  the  mourners  at  his  fu- 
neral was  the  editor  of  that  great  maga- 
zine, the  Honorable  David  Lawrence. 

When  Mr.  Iden  retired  more  than  a 
decade  ago.  he  and  his  good  wife  of  54 
years  chose  Aiken  as  their  home.  Soon, 
other  members  from  both  sides  of  the 
family  chose  Aiken  as  they  retired. 
Within  a  .space  of  about  four  blocks 
alone  there  were  six  homes  which  various 
relatives  purchased  and  moved  into  as 
they  retired. 

The  Idens  took  an  active  interest  in 
their  new  home  city  and  soon  Mr.  Iden 
began  writing  a  column  which  appeared 
regularly  in  the  daily  Aiken  Standard. 

The  citizens  of  Aiken,  of  which  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  member,  were  proud  of 
Mr.  Iden  and  the  fact  that  so  many 
members  of  his  family  and  his  wife's 
famUy  selected  Aiken  as  their  place  of 
residence. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  Mrs. 
Iden.  their  daughter,  and  members  of  the 
family.  They  must  be  consoled  in  the 
knowledge  that  Mr.  Iden  gave  so  much 
of  himself  to  his  fellow  man  through  his 
long  journalistic  career. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent three  articles  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  following  these  remarks: 
an  article  pubhshed  in  the  October  28. 
1969.  issue  of  the  Aiken  Standard  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Iden;  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Aiken  Standard,  also  on 
October  28;  and  Mr.  Iden's  last  news- 
paper column  entitled  "Some  Vain 
Hopes."  which  was  jiublished  in  the 
Aiken  Standard  on  October  23.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From   the   Aiken    iSC  )    Standard.   Oct.   28, 
19691 
An  EprroRiAL— V    Gilmore  Iden 
Death  removed  one  of  .Aiken's  most  dis- 
tinguished Citizens  Mond.iy  c.ftcrnoon 

V.  Gilmore  Iden.  a  regular  and  frequent 
columnist  for  the  Aiken  Standard,  died 
quietly  at  his  home  on  Wyman  Sireet,  Cros- 
1  lUd  Park,  while  he  was  engaged  in  his 
lavunte  occupation,  reading. 

Just  minutes  before  his  death,  he  had  de- 
livered another  column  to  the  editorial  of- 
Iices  of  the  Aiken  Stand.ird.  and  had 
returned  home  and  settled  in  a  favorite 
c'aa:r  to  resume  his  reading 

He  was  a  voracious  reader  And  at  age  84, 
his  curiosity  about  the  world  around  him 
rcmiined  insallable.  It  was  through  his 
wide-r.iiiging  reading  that  he  was  able  to 
keep  up  with  events  and  trends  throughout 
the  world  and  then  to  write  incisively  and 
meaningfully  about  them. 

Mr.  Iden's  Journalistic  career  spanned 
niLTe  than  half  a  century  Although  he  un- 
dertook a  v.iriety  ol  assignments,  he  was 
perhaps  most  keenly  interested  in  politics 
and  economics.  One  never  doubted  where  he 
stood.  His  thoroughness  wa.s  admired  widely. 
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and  It  was  doubtlessly  a  contributing 
factor  to  his  International  reputation  as  a 
journalist. 

He  knew  personally  every  president  from 
Wilson  through  Kennedy,  and  he  numbered 
among  his  friends  kings,  princes,  ambassa- 
dors  and  other  world  figures. 

He  was  active  until  his  death.  A  column 
written  by  him  a  few  days  ago  appears  to- 
day on  the  editorial  page.  Two  others,  writ- 
ten more  recently,  will  appear  soon. 

A  kindly,  courtly,  modest  gentleman,  Gil- 
more Iden  left  his  mark  on  our  civilization. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

To  his  family,  the  Aiken  Standard  extends 
its  sincerest  sympathy.  We  salute  a  departed 
colleague  who  has  been  a  great  credit  to 
his  profession  and  a  wise  and  steadfast 
friend. 


Some  'Vain  Hopes 
(By  Gilmore  Iden) 
(EorTOR's  Note:  This  column  by  Gilmore 
Iden.  an  internationally  renowned  Journalist, 
was  written  a  Tew  days  prior  to  his  death 
Monday  afternoon  at  his  residence  in  Cros- 
l.ind  Park  He  had  been  a  regular  columnist 
lor  the  Aiken  Standard  and  had  a  wide  circle 
of  friends  in  the  Aiken  area.! 

President  Nixon  has  received  suggestions  of 
all  his  advisors  on  Vietnam  and  spent  a 
weekend  conferring  with  his  closest  cabinet 
members,  but  no  one  is  certain  what  he  is 
likely  to  broadcast  to  the  public  November 
3  'Very  likely  he  himself  has  as  yet  made  no 
final  decision.  The  few  Important  facts  which 
are  generally  known  would  seem  to  indicate 
what  the  general  tone  will  be.  The  negotia- 
tors in  Paris  have  shown  no  desire  to  dis- 
cu.ss  terms,  and  Ambassador  Lodge  walked 
out  when  the  communists  continued  their 
diatribes.  For  two  months  now  the  fighting 
in  South  Vietnam  has  continued  at  its  low- 
est level,  and  the  first  60.000  American 
troops  scheduled  for  withdrawal  have  left. 
Washington  gossip  is  that  Hanoi  has  no  in- 
tention of  negotiating  peace,  but  is  permit- 
ting the  fighting  to  fade  out. 

None  of  the  President's  closest  advisors 
think  ior  a  moment  that  Nixon  will  desert 
South  Vietnam:  he  is  not  the  man  to 
acknowledge  defeat.  His  critics  feel  assured 
he  cannot  go  back  to  a  full-scale  war 
again,  that  he  'iS  definitely  committed  to  de- 
ecala'ion  and  ultimately  full  Vietnnamiza- 
ticn  of  the  fighting.  'Therefore,  they  are 
prophesying  that  the  November  broadcaiit 
will  announce  a  decision  to  withdraw  not 
less  than  150.000  additional  men  during 
1970 

That  Will  leave  us  with  many  more  than 
the  7.000  we  sent  in  early  in  the  60's  be- 
fore Lyndon  Johnson  decided  to  commit 
American  troops  to  the  fighting  We  would 
still  be  prepared  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  .-mother  lonj-time  coinmiunsnt  In 
Geniiany,  24  years  after  the  armistice,  we 
have  2'2b.0on  .^mer.can  troops  s  atloned.  In 
Korea.  16  years  alter  the  armistice,  we  are 
maintainmV  53.000  Americans.  In  South 
Vietn.im  we  now  have  505.000  troops,  of 
whcin  300,000  .ire  combat  ready.  Without 
peace,  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  there 
a  support  tree  of  engineers,  communica- 
tions and  logistics  troops,  as  well  as  some  air 

^  '.l!>-ort 

becreuiry  of  State  Rogers  said:  '■We  will 
v.i  hdraw  our  forces  as  they  are  replaced  by 
the  troops  of  South  Vietnam."  Infiltration 
into  South  Vietnam  is  way  down,  he  con- 
tinued, replacements  down,  resulting  in  a 
net  decline  in  enemy  forces  of  probably 
30.000  men  during  the  past  six  months. 
Casualties  are  way  down  because  of  the  re- 
duced combat,  but  the  Secretary  added:  '1 
don't  at  the  moment  see  any  possibility 
for  a  negotiated  settlement."  While  hope 
springs  eternal  and  the  doves  gloat  in  their 
expectations  of  getting  out  of  Vietnam  en- 
tirely, there  is  a  really  no  promise  that  such 


Is  going  to  be  the  result.  President  Elsenhow- 
er lifted  the  public  hopes  high  In  1955  when 
he  promised  to  stop  the  war  In  Korea,  but 
we  realize  that  there  has  been  no  real  stop. 
The  same  may  well  happen  again  In  Viet- 
nam, and  probably  upon  much  more  expen- 
sive terms. 

At  the  moment  the  doves  are  muting  their 
criticism,  convinced  that  the  public  resist- 
ance to  the  Johnson  war  Is  bringing  results. 
Their  expiectatlon  Is  unwarranted  and  hard 
reality  may  dash  their  hopes.  Hanoi's  new 
Premier.  Phan  Van  Dang,  not  only  released 
an  open  letter  to  our  anti-war  protestors 
through  his  Paris  negotiators,  but  was  sent 
on  a  state  visit  to  Peking.  Not  only  has  he 
called  upon  our  doves  to  continue  protesting 
but  more  firmly  he  has  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  make  sure  that  Peking  will  continue 
military  aid  to  Hanoi. 

According  to  news  reports  Hanoi  signed  a 
new  treaty  with  China,  embracing  a  promise 
from  Peking  of  Increased  aid  to  Hanoi  In  an 
effort  to  outbid  the  Soviet  for  their  alliance. 
Obviously  the  ties  between  all  communist 
factions  are  much  stronger  than  any  peace 
offer  from  a  capitalistic  power. 

On  October  15  Moscow  announced  that  the 
Soviet  had  signed  a  new  aid  agreement  with 
Hanoi,  promising  economic  as  well  as  con- 
tiii'ied  arms  aid  and  long  term  credits.  The 
announcement  did  not  reveal  the  figures  but 
declared  that  it  provides  for  all  aid  "neces- 
sary for  strengthening  the  defense  capacity" 
of  North  Vietnam  and  restoring  and  develop- 
ing the  economy. 

Cambodia's  Prince  Norodon  Sihanouk  vis- 
ited Peking  on  their  20th  anniversary  cele- 
bration and  Chou  En-lai  plans  to  make  a 
return  visit  to  Cambodia.  China  obviously 
believes  that  Cambodia  commands  special 
consideration 

For  the  past  two  months  our  troop  losses 
in  Vietnam  have  run  less  than  one  hundred 
a  week;  this  desultory  fighting  could  con- 
tinue and  our  troop  losses  could  remain  low. 
and  more  troops  could  be  withdrawn  but  our 
ma'rrlal  contributions  to  Vietnam  will  not 
diminish.  Much  depends  upon  the  confer- 
ences now  starting  in  Peking  between  the 
Chinese  and  Russians  over  their  "border  dis- 
pute." Our  diplomats  are  still  not  certain 
what  that  portends.  Our  Congressional  doves 
may  still  reach  for  the  headlines,  but  they 
should  seriously  consider  the  advisability  of 
remaining  silent  so  long  as  the  issue  is 
fraught  with  so  many  uncertainties. 

Between  Nixon  and  a  dove  like  Senator  Mc- 
Govern.  however,  a  fundamental  difference 
exists.  The  first  Insists  Saigon  Is  still  the  only 
recofrnized  povprnment  i.s  South  Vietnam  and 
Fhould  not  be  replaced  except  by  democratic 
eieciions.  McGovern  has  no  confidence  in  the 
.=;iicon  regime  and  is  willins  to  desert  them. 
Oiithis  point  v;e  have  an  mdicaticn  of  im- 
placability. 

Our  doves  may  not  be  the  only  misreaders 
of  the  s.gns.  .^ny  hope  that  the  communists 
intend  to  compromise  their  claims  is  not  in 
accordance  with  history  A  peace  treaty  is  the 
ver>-  iast  thing  they  would  sign  and  armistice 
onVy  If  compelled.  To  those  trained  for  guer- 
rilla warfare.  Infiltration  is  a  way  of  life  They 
would  have  you  believe  that  a  subversive  is 
ro  revolutionary. 

Lao:''  Thailand''  The  war  is  f.ir  from  over 


V    Gilmore   Iden.  Jol-rn.m-ist.  Dies 

V  Gilmore  Iden,  internationally  known 
J  >iiriiallst  whose  coreer  .spanned  more  than 
half  a  century,  died  yesterday  afternoon  at 
h;s  Crosland  Park  home  at  the  age  of  84. 

I-"uncral  plans  are  incomplete. 

Mr.  Iden  was  well  known  to  readers  of  the 
Ailcen  Standard.  His  penetrating  views— 
e-peciallv  on  poliUcs  and  economics — ap- 
peared regularly  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Aiken  Standard. 

Although  he  had  been  a  resident  of  Aiken 
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for  less  than  a  dwjade.  he  was  a  dedicated 
booster  of  the  area  He  came  to  know  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  of  many  walks  of  life  He 
retained  a  lively  Interest  in  all  the  hap- 
penings abroad,  throughout  the  nation  and 
in  his  adopted  home  town 

Born  m  1885  at  Manas-so-s.  Va  ,  he  was  a 
son  of  the  late  WtUlam  G.  and  Susan  Hoe 
Iden 

He  was  graduated  from  Manassas  Insti- 
tute in  1003  and  in  the  same  year  entered 
Washington  and  Lee  University  where  he  was 
graduated    in    1907. 

In  1913  he  marrted  Miss  Minna  S.  Thomp- 
son. They  have  a  daughter.  Mrs  Nicholas 
Glannestras.  of  Cincinnati  and  two  grand- 
children. 

When  President  Woodrow  Wilson  held  the 
first  presidential  news  conference  in  history. 
Mr  Iden  was  there  W  cover  it 

He  was  head  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  U.8.  News  In  1910  and  Joined  the  New 
York   Journal   of   Commerce   In    1913 

His  hand  has  l>een  in  much  Journali.sm- 
hlstory  since  he  began  his  writing  ctireer 
during  Theodore  RooseveU's  administration. 
He  wivs  jjersonally  acquainted  with  every 
president  from  THft  through  Kennedy  and 
received  from  each  an  autographed  photo- 
graph. 

During  World  War  I.  Mr  Iden  wrote  on 
government  finance  and  one  of  his  lirst 
HssigAriiente  was  to  write  a  review  of  the 
TcdertiTHeserve  Act  His  article  appeared  in 
his  own  papers  and  in  the  Sunday  magazuies 
iis  well. 

He  became  intercsteti  m  industrial  report- 
ing and  aligned  with  the  steel  Industry  He 
Ijeciune  ;issoclale  editor  nf  Marine  Review  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio  Later,  he  was  to  become 
:issociate  editor  of  Iron  Tiade  Heview.  pub- 
lished by  the  same  company 

He  was  recalled  by  the  Journ.il  of  Com- 
merce in  1921  and  was  appoimed  managing 
etiitor 

In  1925  he  was  invited  by  the  govem- 
ment«  of  the  Soaodmavian  countries  to  be- 
come a  consultant  on  economic  affairs  to 
the  heads  of  state.  He  had  an  audience  with 
King  Haakon  of  Sweden  and  later  received 
special  consideratw)n  .md  recognition  lor  ac- 
counts he  published  foUow-Tng  his  tours. 

To  help  .in  old  friend.  David  Lawrence,  he 
left  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  went  back 
to  Washington  ae  associate  editor  ol  the 
US  Dally  in  1926. 

He  t>ecame  dire«tor  of  public  relations  for 
the  American  Institute  of  Steel  Construc- 
tion in  1928  In  1933  he  was  iiiuned  secret<u-y 
of  American  Steel  Indvistry  in  Construction. 

In  1943  he  came  biu-k  to  the  US.  News  &c 
World  Report  to  Join  his  friend  David  Law- 
rence once  itgain,  and  in  1948  became  the 
United  Nations  Correspondent  for  the  inaga- 
zuie. 

His  beats  In  the  capital  and  New  York 
have  Included  both  business  and  industry 
as  well  as  the  United  Natioivs,  ajid  have  taken 
him  to  many  foreign  countries. 

He  was  the  autlior  of  a  numl>er  of  )x>oks 
and  articles  on  tiniuiciul  and  economic  sub- 
jects. 

An  original  member  of  the  National  Press 
Club  in  W.xshington,  he  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Overseas  Press  Club  and  the  National 
Arts  Club  in  New  York.  The  United  Nations 
Corresp>ondents  A£s<x:latlon  and  the  World 
Trade  Writers  Association. 

He  retired  as  an  editor  of  US  News  it- 
World  Report  In  1960. 

He  came  to  Aiken  in  1961  and  was  one  of 
the  fir.st  persons  to  buy  a  retirement  home 
In  Croeland  Park. 


SUCCESS  OF  TOLEDO  GUN  CONTROL 
LAWS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  2  weeks 
ago,  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 


Senate  an  article  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  describing  the  success  of 
the  Toledo  gun  control  laws.  It  has  just 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Baltimore 
Sun  had  also  taken  note  of  this  dramatic 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  gun  con- 
trol laws. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial   be   printed   in   the   Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From    the    Baltimore     I  Md  )     Sun.    Oct     8. 

19691 

The  Gcns  or  Toledo 

In  little  more  than  a  year  since  the  en- 
actment of  a  lough  gun  control  ordinance 
Toledo.  Ohio,  has  experienced  a  31  5  per  cent 
drop  in  its  violent  crime  rate  This  is  an 
ama/lng  statistic,  all  the  more  so  In  view 
I  if  the  easy  availability  of  guns  outside 
Toledo  The  ordinance,  enacted  only  after 
the  Toledo  City  Council  had  repeatedly 
failed  to  win  legislative  support  for  statewide 
controls  places  restrictions  not  only  on  buy- 
ers, but  on  dealers  as  well  It  Is  a  tough  law 
and  has  been  made  tougher  by  a  stringent 
court    crackdown    on    violators 

Although  unusual  in  the  United  States, 
the  Toledo  experience  actually  fits  in  with 
what  has  happened  In  other  countries  In 
J.ipan.  for  example,  a  country  with  about 
half  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
only  about  50  people  a  year  die  from  gun 
shots,  nie  Japanese  are  protected  by  strict 
controls  on  guns.  'The  total  of  such  deaths 
in  this  country  is  more  than  100  times  Japan's 
total. 

Not  long  ago  Senator  Tydings  produced 
statistics  dramatizing  this  country's  high 
rate  of  violence  as  compared  with  that  m 
other  western  democracies  Thus,  taken  In 
context,  the  drop  In  Toledo's  crime  rate  is 
not  so  surprising  at  all.  Yet  the  minions  of 
the  National  RUle  Association  are  ever  ac- 
tive and  ever  clamorous  As  a  result  of  their 
activities.  Congress  seems  to  have  lost  much 
of    its   interest    in    new    gun    control    laws 

Senator  Tydings.  meantime,  is  in  trouble 
with  a  group  of  gun  enthusiasts  known  as 
Citi/ens  Against  rydings.  an  outfit  organized 
lor  no  other  purpose  than  to  frustrate  the 
Senator's  bid  tor  reelection.  The  Senator,  one 
of  the  leading  advocates  of  a  stringent  gun 
licensing  and  registration  act.  may  gain  some 
comfort  from  the  knowledge  that  the  opinion 
of  the  American  people,  as  reflected  in  polls 
and  not  in  the  contrived  letter-writing  cam- 
paigns of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  is 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  stricter  controls. 
The  latest  news  from  Toledo  otters  addi- 
tional encouragement. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing bu.sincss  is  concluded. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  chair ) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1970 

'  Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished bu.sinoKS. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  A 
bill  'H.R.  12307)  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, laoards.  commissions,  corporation,s. 
agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  .sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
independent  offices  and  Department  of 
Hou.sing  and  Urban  Development  appro- 
priation bill  of  1970,  H.R.  12307.  as  re- 
ported, totals  $14,981,949,000  in  new  ob- 
ligational  authority,  which  is  $67,297- 
000  under  the  appropriations  for  1969 
$531,020,00  under  the  revised  budget  es- 
timates for  1970.  and  an  increase  of  $72.- 
860.000  over  the  Hou.se  bill. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  contract 
authorization  to  make  grants,  as  follows: 
College  housing.  $7,500,000;  section  235, 
homeowneiship,  $100  million;  section 
236,  rental  assistance,  $100  million;  and 
rent  .supplement,  $100  million. 

The  largest  amount  included  in  the 
bill  for  one  agency  is  $7,691,257,000  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  of  which 
$5,041,355,000  is  for  compensation  and 
IDcnsions  of  veterans,  and  $1,541,701,000 
is  for  their  medical  care. 

The  next  largest  amount  is  for  ihc 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space — com- 
monly referred  to  as  NASA— $3,715. - 
527,000. 

Next  is  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  under  title  II  of  the 
bill,  $1,896,181,000,  of  which  $250,000,000 
is  for  urban  renewal,  to  be  added  lo 
$750,000,000  advanced  in  last  year's  ap- 
propriation, for  a  total  available  of  SI 
billion:  $600  million  is  for  model  cities, 
and  $473  million  is  for  low-rent  public 
housing  annual  contributions.  Various 
other  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  get 
lesser  amounts. 

After  those  agencies  come  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  with 
$535,243,000,  and  National  Science  Foun- 
dation with  $461,000,000. 

The  bill  also  funds  three  budget  amend- 
ments sent  to  the  Senate  and  not  con- 
sidered by  the  House,  for  the  following: 
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disaster  relief,  additional  $125.000  000. 
That  is  because  of  the  recent  disasters 
GSA  FBI  Academy.  $7,396,000.  CivU 
Service  Commission,  $160,000.  That  Is  for 
the  new  commission  to  assist  the  Presi- 
dent m  personnel  exchange. 

ThS  makes  a  total  of  $132,556,000 
^^hich  is  included  in  the  biU  before  the 
Senate  and  which  was  not  considered  by 

the  House,  ^  ,    „  .i,„ 

If  this  amount  is  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  increase  over  the  House  of 
S72  860.000.  the  bill  is  actually  some  $60 
million  under  the  House  allowance 

For  the  Appalachian  regional  devel- 
opment programs,  there  is  an  unusual 
situation.  The  House,  prior  to  the  au- 
thorization bill,  had  aUowed  $350  million 
to  fund  their  highway  program  for  1970 
and  1971.  The  authorization,  passed  last 
week  in  the  Senate,  substitutes  contract 
authority  for  new  obligational  authority, 
with  payments  for  liquidation  to  be  ap- 
propriated later.  . 

I  think  that  is  a  very  significant  point 
to  bring  out.  Mr.  President,  so  that  our 
figures  will  not  be  misleading  to  anyone. 
The    committee    is    advised    that    no 
liquidation  appropriation  will  be  required 
until  next  year,  and  the  committee  has 
deleted  the  $350  milUon  for  the  highway 
program,    because   of    this   contractual 
authority;  $105  million  is  included  in  the 
bill  to  fund  the  nonhighway  progranis 
under  the  Appalachian  regional  devel- 
opment programs. 
That  is  the  substance  of  the  bill. 
This  is  the  first  year  it  has  been  my 
privilege   to  serve  as  chairman   of   this 
subcommittee,  although  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  for  many 
years    It  has  been  a  very  exciting  and 
rewarding  experience.  I  follow  an  exem- 
plary predecessor.  Chairman  Macnxison, 
who  had  this  responsibility  last  year, 
and  under  whom  I  served  on  that  par- 
ticular  committee.    The   Senator   from 
Washington    (Mr.   Magnuson)    handled 
this   biU     I   understand,   for   about    14 
years     My    distinguished    friend    from 
Colorado  iMr.  Allott»  ,  who  now  acts  as 
minority  leader,  is  serving  his  Uth  year 
on  the  consideration  of  the  bUl.  It  is  a 
delight  to  serve  with  him.  Then,  we  have 
our  very  distinguished  staff  director  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  Honorable  Earl 
Cooper,  who  has  been  serving  this  par- 
ticular responsibility  for  21  years.  So,  you 
see  Mr  President,  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  experience  behind  the  par- 
ticular bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  committee  has  three  technical 
amendments  which  were  inadvertenUy 
omitted  from  the  bUl.  They  are  as 
follows : 

On  page  4.  line  11.  after  "1855g)"  insert: 
",  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969  (PubUc 
Law  91-79)  •• 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
cover  the  funding  for  the  recently  passed 
Relief  Act  within  the  amount  appropn- 
ated. 

On  page  22.  line  17.  strike  out  "one  "  and 
insert  two";  and  on  page  22.  line  18.  strike 
out  "three"  and  insert  "four". 
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The  purpose  of  these  amendments  is 
to  conform  the  authorizations  for  the 
National  Science  Foimdation  to  the 
statements  in  the  report. 


Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  technical  amend- 
ments which  were  inadvertenUy  omitted 
from  the  bill  be  added  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   the  amendments  are   agreed 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  regarded  as  oi-lginal  text  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment,  that  no  point 
of  order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  bv  reason  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  14.  after  "U.S.C.  3109", 
strike  out    ■$500.000"  and  insert  "$524,000". 

On  page  3.  line  20.  after  '  U.S.C.  3109'  . 
strike  out    ■*1,875.000"  and  Insert  "$1,958,- 

000". 

Ou  page  4.  line  4.  after  the  word  expend- 
ed", strike  out  "$445,000,000  "  and  insert 
"$105,000,000";  and,  In  line  5.  after  the 
amendment  Just  above  stated,  strike  out  "of 
which  $175,000,000  shall  be  available  during 
the  fiscal  year  1971  for  tne  Appalachian  De- 
velopment Highway  System". 

On  page  4.  line  13,  after  the  word  "disas- 
ters'", strike  out  ■"$45,000,000""  and  insert 
"$170,000,000  ".  „  ^     .. 

On  page  5,  line  11,  after  the  word  "Code;    . 
Insert     hire   of   passenger   motor   vehicles;"; 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  line  13,  strike  out 
$40  000.000"  and  Insert  "$41,397,000". 

On  page  8,  line  4,  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109", 
strike  out    $21,600,000"'  and  Insert  "'$22,850,- 

000".  _,    ,. 

On  page  8,  line  11.  after  the  word  ex- 
penses'", strike  out  "$16,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$16,400,000". 

On  page  9.  line  7.  after  the  word  "movrng  . 
strike  out  "$301,500,000  "  and  Insert  "$309,- 
119.000"". 

On  page  9  line  24.  after  the  word  equip- 
ment", strike  out  "$70,000,000""  and  insert 
"$61,600,000". 

On  page  10,  line  17.  after  the  word  "build- 
ings"", strike  out  "$19,137,000"  and  insert 
"$13,248,000". 

On  page  11,  after  line  17,  strikeout : 

•  Federal  office  building,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
in  addition  to  the  stim  heretofore  appro- 
priated, $13,285,000;". 

On  page  12.  after  line  8,  Insert: 

"Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Acad- 
emy. Quantico.  Virginia;  In  addition  to  the 
sum  heretofore  appropriated,  $7,396,000;". 

On  page  13.  line  10.  after  the  word  "fur- 
n.shlngs".  strike  out  "$750,000"  and  insert 
"$1,250,000". 

On  page  20,  line  25,  after  the  word  ""Admin- 
istration"", strike  out  "$3,000,000,000"  and  In- 
sert   $3,019,927,000". 

On  page  21,  line  5.  after  the  word  "law'", 
strike  out  ••$53.233.000"  and  Insert  "$58,200,- 

000". 

On  page  21,  line  17,  after  the  word  prop- 
erty"", strike  out  "$643,750,000"  and  Insert 
"$637,400,000", 

On  page  22,  line  24,  after  the  word  ""serv- 
ices", strike  out  "$418,000,000""  and  insert 
"$458,030,000". 

On  page  23,  line  25,  after  ""(7  U.S.C.  1704 
(b)t3)"',  strike  out  "$2,000,000"  and  insert 
••$3,000,000" 

On  page  24,  line  8,  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109  , 
strike   out  •'$3,640,000""   and   insert  "$4,140,- 

OOO^^. 

On  page  24,  line  13,  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109", 
strike  out  •$19,750,000"  and  Insert  •$20,416.- 

000"-.  ,   . 

On  page  25,  line  4.  after  the  word  'Special- 
ists'", strike  out  "  $67,375,000'"  and.  Insert 
"$69.321. 000'", 


On  page  28,  line  12,  aft«r  the  word  •"ad- 
ministration", strike  out  "$69,152,000""  and 
insert  "'$55,217,000".  „ 

On  page  31,  line  7,  after  the  word  law  . 
strike  out  •'»17.700.000"  and  Insert  "$50,700.- 
000^  •  and.  in  hne  8,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
strike  out  "$19,100,000"  and  insert  "$19,- 
700,000".  ^   ... 

Ou  page  31,  line  15.  after  the  word  de- 
fciise".  strike  out  "and"";  in  line  16,  after 
the  word  "spaces;"".  Insert  "and  constructing 
and  equipping  Federal  regional  operating 
centers"";  in  line  17,  after  the  amendment 
Just  above  stated,  strike  out  "$16,500,000""  and 
insert  "$21,800,000";  and.  In  line  18,  alter 
the  word  "expended".  Insert  a  colon  and 
Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $1,800,000  of 
this  appropriation  may  be  transferred  to  ap- 
j.roprlations  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
available  for  military  construction  for  con- 
E-.nictlon  of  Federal  regional  operating  cen- 
ters". ^  .. 

On  page  32,  line  21,  after  the  word  serv- 
ices'', strike  out  •$6,000,000"  and  Insert  •$4.- 
OOO.OOO'.  ^„     TTo/- 

On  page  33,  line  22.  after  •■|42  U.S.C. 
1452a)".  strike  out  •$100,000,000"  and  insert 
■  .$250,000,000'". 

On  page  34.  at  the  beginning  of  line  23. 
s'.rike  out  "'$5,500,000"  and  Insert  "$7,500.- 
000  ••  and,  m  the  same  Une.  after  tlie  amend- 
ment Just  above  stated,  strike  out  -And  pro- 
vided further,  That  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  lor  payments  authorized 
by  section  1705  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1368,  shall  be  used  to 
formulate  or  carry  out  any  grant  or  loan  to 
anv  institution  of  higher  education  unless 
such  institution  shall  be  in  full  compUance 
with  section  504  of  Public  Law  90-575". 

On  page  35,  line  8,  strike  out  ••$37,000,000" 
and  insert  ••$37,500,000". 

On  page  37,  line  7.  after  "(80  Stat  1255- 
12611'".  strike  out  '$500,000,000'"  and  insert 
•■$600,000,000  ". 

On  page  37,  line  13.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", strike  out  "$6,500,000';  and  Insert  "$7.- 
OOO.OOO". 

On  page  38.  line  20,  after  ""(82  Stat  4.7 
and  4981",  strike  out  "$16.500,000"'  and  in- 
sert "$26,500,000";  on  page  39.  line  2.  after 
the  word  "by",  strike  out  "$80,000,000""  and 
Insert  "$100,000,000";  and.  In  Une  4,  after 
the  word  "by",  strike  out  '  $70,000,000'"  and 
Insert  •  $100.000,000". 

On  page  39,  line  11,  after  the  word  'by  . 
strike  out  "$50,000,000"  and  insert  •'$100,- 
000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  24.  strike  out  "$5,000,000" 
and  insert    $6,000,000  ". 

On  page  41.  line  6.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  •$7,000,000"  and  insert 
••$9,000,000"'. 

On  page  41.  line  11,  after  the  word  "De- 
partment"", strike  out  "$9,800,000"  and  Insert 
"$11,905,000". 

On  page  42,  after  line  4,  Insert: 


"Special  iNS-nxtrnoNS 

'NATIONAL    HOMEOWNCRSHIP   FOUNDATION 

"For  the  NaUonal  Homeownershlp  Foun- 
dation, established  by  section  107  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
(82  Stat.  491),  $250,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.'" 

On  page  52.  l;ne  12.  after  "Sec  408".  strike 
out  "None  of  fne  funds  provided  herein  shall 
1)6  used  to  pav  any  recipient  of  a  grant  for 
tiie  conduct  of  a  research  project  an  amount 
equal. to  as  much  as  the  entire  cost  of  such 
project ""  and  Insert  "None  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  may  be  used  for  payment. 
through  grants  or  contracts,  to  recipients 
that  do  not  share  in  the  cost  of  conducting 
research  resulting  from  proposals  for  proj- 
ects not  specifically  solicited  by  the  Govern- 
ment:  Provided.  That  the  extent  of  cost 
sharing  by  the  recipient  shall  reflect  Jhe 
mutuality  of  Interest  of  the  grantee  or  con- 
tractor and  the  Government  Iq  the  research." 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFlKT.n.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  gets  into  the  main  part 
of  his  speech  I  wish  to  ask  a  question 
about  the  Ve,^rans'  Administration  hos- 
pital at  Port  Harrison,  Mont. 

I  have  been  receiving  a  number  of 
communications  from  various  veterans' 
organizations  and  individual  veterans  In 
Montana  about  the  fact  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  at  Fort  Harrison 
has  closed  a  40-unit  wing,  stating  they 
could  give  better  service  with  the  re- 
maining facility.  That  may  be  true  or  it 
may  not  be  true,  but  the  fear  on  the  part 
of  veterans  in  Montana — and  the  State 
covers  approximately  148,000  square 
miles — is  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  using  this  as  a  first  step  to  close 
down  permanently  this  40-unit  wing, 
thereby  reducing  the  capability  of  Port 
Harrison  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
veterans  in  Montana.   Can    the   distin- 


guished chairman  of  the  committee  give 
me  some  information  on  this  particular 
situation? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  do  so 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  raised  the  same  ques- 
tion at  the  markup  in  full  committee. 
Pursuant  to  that  statement  we  had  the 
staff  check  into  it  in  detail.  The  staff 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  proper 
agency  and  the  proper  authorities  there- 
in. We  have  been  assured  that  that  par- 
ticular wing  is  closed  temporarily  t)e- 
cause  of  the  lack  of  patients,  but  it  is 
available  and  will  be  available,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  could  not  ask  for 
more  of  an  assurance  than  that.  On  be- 
half of  the  veterans  of  Montana  I  wish 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr. 
Pastorei  for  his  assurance  that  this  40- 
unit  wing  will  not  be  abandoned. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
make  the  Inquiry  and  gain  that  assur- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  further  re- 
quest before  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado.  There  is  included 
in  the  report  a  comparative  statement  of 
new  budget — obligatlonal — authority  for 
1969  and  budget  estimates  and  timounts 
recommended  in  the  bill  for  1970.  The 
statement  shows  in  the  first  column  the 
appropriations  of  last  year,  the  next 
column  shows  the  budget  request  for  this 
year,  the  next  column  shows  what  the 
House  did,  the  next  column  shows  what 
the  Senate  did,  and  the  last  colmnn 
shows  the  differences  marked  out  in  each 
specific  item. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.';ent  to  liave 
printed  in  the  Record  the  chart  to  which 
I  have  referred  which  appears  on  pages 
24  through  31  of  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


COMPARATIVE  STATfMFNT  OF   N!W   BUDGtl   (OBLIGATIUNAL)  AUTHORITY   FOR  1969  AND   BUDGl  T   ISTIMATFS   AND  AMOUNTS   PfCOMMFNDFD   IN   THF   BILL   FOR   1970 

INole-  All  amount';  are  m  the  lorm  ol  "appropriations'    uniei'  olhetvuise  indicated) 


A|;ency  and  item 


New  budget  (obli-  Budget  estimates  New  budget  (obli-  New  budget  (obli-       Increase  ( t^ )  or  decrease  (  —  )  Senate  bill  compared  wilFi  — 

galional)  autliorily  ot  new  (obliga-  gational)  autbority  gational)  authority . 

enacted  to  dale,  lional)  autliority.  recommended            recommended              Appropriations      Budget  estimates          House  '  11  NOA 

fiscal  year  1969'  '  seal  year  19/0  .n  House  bli             n  Senate  bi  I                    NOA   1969                 NOA.  1970                            Vt'iO 


TITLt   I 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

National  Aeronautcs  and  Space  Council 

Salaries  and  eipenses  

Office  ol  Emergtncy  Preparedness 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Salaries  and  expenses,  telecommunications 

Detense  mobilization  Functions  ol  Federal  agencies 

Total,  Office  ol  Emergency  Preparedness 

Office  ot  Science  and  Technology 

Salaries  and  eipenses 

Total,  Executive  Oltice  ol  the  President 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATID   TO   THE   PRESIDENT 


$500. ono 


■^Wi.  000 


«SOC.  000 


'W4.  000 


»24.  000 


t  «4.  000 


4  950  POO 

7.  173.  DUO 
3.  130.  UOO 

10,25!),  000 


1,800,000 
12.  555,  000 


S.  290,  000 
7.095.000 
3.260,000 


5.  000.  000 
1  795.  UOO 
3.  200, 000 


5,  000. 000 
1.795.000 
3. 200, 000 


10.645.000 

1 ,  958,  000 
13,127.000 


9. 995,  000 

1.875,000 
12,370.000 


9, 995,  000 

I , 958. 000 
12,477.000 


*  50  000 
-  38U,  OOU 

•  70,  000 

-260,000 


+  158.000 
~  -  78, 000 


-4290.000 

-  300.  000 

-60,000 


-650,000 


-650,000 


)  83.  000 
i  107.000 


Appalachian  regional  devtiopment  programs 

Disaster  relief  

Total,  funds  appropriated  to  the  President 

INDEPENOJNT  OFFICES 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses  

Civil  Service  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses:     i 

Appropriation  J 

Bylranjter.  . 

Annuities  under  special  acts 
Government    payment    lar    annuitants,    employees 

health  benefits 
Payment  to  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
lund.       ..  

Total,  Civil  Service  Commission 


713,600  000 
45,000.000 


-  462.500,000 
'  1 70.  UOO,  000 


445,  000,  000 
45,  000,  000 


105,000,000 
170.000,000 


-  68. 600. 000 
125,000.000 


218,600.000 


850.  OOO 


632,500,000 


890.  000 


490.  000,  000 


890.  000 


275.000,000 


890.000 


+  56.400.000 


-357,500,000 
-357.500.000 


-  340,  000.  COO 
♦  125,000.000 


-215,000.000 


38,  564.  000 

(6.460.  000) 
1,350.000 

40,478.000 

72.  000,  000 


•41,830.000 

(7.364.000) 

1.265,000 

41.  185,000 

73.000,000 


40.  000,  000 

(7,364.000) 

1.265,000 

41.185.000 

73.000,000 


41.397.000 

(7.364,000) 

1.265,000 

41.185.000 

73,000,000 


Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries 


Salaries  and  expenses    .J 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
Saiaiies  and  expenses     .  . 

Federal  Powar  Commission 

Salaries  and  eipenses    

Fedaral  trade  Commission 
SaUrits  and  expenses 


152,662,000 


lOO.  000 


20,720,000 


15,878,000 


16, 900, 000 


157,280,000 


155,450,000 


156,847,000 


-40.000   

*  2,  833.  000  -433,000  )  1,397.000 

(  .904.  000) - 

-85,000  

-437.000  

t  1,000,000   .        --    - 

-+4,185,000  -433,000  +1,397,000 

-100,000       


23,950,000 


'  16,650.000 


19, 940. 000 


21,600,000 


16,  000,  000 


19,50a000 


32,  m.  000 


16.400.000 


19.  MO,  000 


+  2,130,000 


+  522,000 


+2,  600,  000 


-1,100,000  -fl,2M,000 


-250,  000 


-440,000 


-400,000 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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|Not»-AII  imounts  are  in  the  form  ol  "appropriations"  unless  othorwise  indicat»d|  ^^^ 


Agency  and  item 


NOW  budge,  (obli-  BudKOt  estimates  N.w  bud,.t  (obH-  N»*  ''"■""..<,'!.'','.t  --"''*  ^^^  "  ""'*"  ^'^  """'  "'"  """*"'"  "'"" 

gatSiSil)  authority  of  new  (obliRa-  gational)  authority  W"""*^ '"^^J**  Appropriations      Budget  estimates         House  bill  NOA 

*  enKtid  to  date,  tional)  authorihr  recommended           '"".'T?;!.  hm                '^'^nSa     969                NOA,  1970                            1970 

fiscal  year  1969  '  fiscal  year  1970  m  House  bill           m  Senate  bin                   """■  "" 


TITLE  I — Continued 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES— Continued 

General  Services  Administration 

0;ierating  expenses.  Public  Buildings  Service 

Repairs  and  improvement  ot  public  buildings 

Construction,  public  buildings  proiects^  ■     • 

Construction,  official  residence  of  the  Vice  President. 

Sites  and  expenses,  public  buildings  project 

Payments  public  buildings  purchase  contracts. 

Expenses  US  court  facilities 

Operating  expenses.  Federal  Supply  Service  . 

Operating  expenses,  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service 

National  historical  publication  grants.      . 

Operating  expenses.  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions Service 

Operating  expenses.  Property  Management  ana 
Disposal  Service  

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  ol  Administrator   

Allowances  and  office  staff  for  former  Presidents.. 

Expenses   Presidential  transition. 

Administrative  operations  fund  (limitation  on 
administrative  expenses) 

Total,  General  Services  Administration  ... 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

Research  and  development     .         

Construction  ol  facilities 

Research  and  program  management... 

Total,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration—  


J278, 671.000 
80,  000.  000 


10.995.000 

2.400.000 

750.000 

72.  500.  000 

19.348,000 
350.000 

6.150.000 

28. 500. 000 

1.939.000 

307.000 

900,000 

(13,700,000) 


$309,119,000 

-61.600.000 

•  12.748.600 

150.000 

11.000.000 

2  400.000 

1.500.000 

78.873.000 

'22.153.000 
350,000 

6.150.000 

29,  780,  000 

1.926,000 

440,000 


(13,833,000) 


$301,500,000 
70.  000, 000 
19,137,000 

11,000,000 

2.400.000 

750.000 

77,515.000 

21.350,000 
350.000 

6.150.000 

29.000,000 

1.926.000 

335.000 


(13.800.000) 


5309,119,000 
61,600.000 
13.248.000 

11,000,000' 
2,400.000 
1,250,000 

77.515.000 

21.350.000 
350.000 

6,150,000 

29.000.000 

1.926.000 

335.000 


(13.800,000) 


.  $30, 448.  000 
-18.400.000 
-  13.248.000 

+5,ood' 


.  i499.  400 
-150,000 


+  500.000 
+  5.015.000 

+2,002.000 


-250.000 
-1,358.000 

-803.000 


$7,619,000 
-  8. 400.  OUO 
-5.889.000 


+M0.0OO 


+  500,000 
-13.000 
+  28.000 

-900,000 


-780,  000 
-105,000' 


(^100.000) 


(-33.000) 


502,810.000 


538,189.600 


541.413.000 


535.243.000 


+32. 433. 000 


-2.946.600 


-6. 170.  000 


3  370  300.  000      "  3, 006. 427.  000 

■    21  800  000  58.200.000 

603. 173. 000  650.900.000 


3.  000.  000, 000 
53.233.000 
643.750.000 


3.019.927,000 
58. 200.  000 
637.400.000 


-350.373,000 
-36.400.000 
-  34.227.000 


-13.500.000 
-13.500.000 


19.927,000 
^4  967.000 
-6.350.000 


3.995.273.000    3.715.527,000    3,696,983,000 3^715.52^^000^ 


-279.746.000 


National  Science  Foundation 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Scientilic  activities  (special  foreign  currency   pro- 
gram) 

Total,  National  Science  Foundation. 

Renegotiation  Board 

Salaries  and  enpenses-  

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses  ..    - - 

Selective  Service  System 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Veterans'  Administration 

Compensation  and  pensions 

Readiustment  benefits  . .  

Veterans  insurance  and  indemnities 

Medical  care  . 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research 

Medical  administration  and  miscellaneous  operating 
expenses  

General  operating  expenses  .     .  .      ,. 

Construction  ot  hospital  and  domiciliary  tacilities 

Grants  lor  construction  of  State  nursing  homes 

Grants  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 

Payment  of  participation  sales  insufficiencies 

loan  guaranty  revolving  lund  (limitation  on  obliga- 
tions) .   .  - 

Total.  Veterans'  Administration 

Total,  independent  offices 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
Civil  Defense 


Operation  and  maintenance, ..    ._.-.. 
Research,  shelter  survey,  and  marking. 


400.000.000 


497,000,000 
3.000,000 


418,000.000 
2.000.000 


458,000.000 
3.000.000 


-  58.000,000 
-  3.000.000 


-39,000,000 


J  18,544,000 

-40,000,000 
-  1,000,000 


400.000.000 


3,140,000 


18.624.000 


66.418.000 


500.000,000 


4.140.000 


"  20.415.000 


1-- 69,321,000 


420,000,000 


3.640,000 


19,750,000 


67,375,000 


461,000,000 


4,140,000 


20,416,000 


69,321,000 


,61,000,000 


J  1,000,000 


1,792,000 


+  2,903.000 


-39.000,000 


-41,000,000 

+  500.000 

-666.000 

+1,946.000 


4.930.936.000 

701.200.000 

9.350.000 

1,474.064.000 

48.018,000 

14,789,000 
207,000,000 
7,926,000 
4.000.000 
1.776,000 
9,505,000 

450,000,000 


5  041,355.000 

742.200.000 

7,253.000 

u  1.524.101.000 

<<  54,638.000 

1'  16,994.000 

1'  220.865.000 

1-  55.217.000 

i>  1.000.000 

1.362.000 

5,716,000 

Language 


5  041,355.000 

742,200,000 

7.253.000 

1,541.701.000 

54. 638. 000 

16.950.000 
220. 865. 000 

69.152.000 
4.000.000 
1,362.000 
5,716,000 

425,000,000 


5  041,355.000 

742.200.000 

7,253.000 

1.541,701.000 

54.638.000 

16.950,000 
220.865,000 

55.217.000 
4.000.000 
1.362.000 
5,716,000 


425,000,000 


4110.419.000  . 

^41,000,000 

-2.097,000 

^67.637.000 

+6,620,000 

+  2.161.000 
4  13.865.000 
--47.291,000 

-414,000' 
-3.789,000 

-25.000.000 


+  17.600.000 

-44.000 

'+3.000.000 


-13.935.000 


7,408,564,000 
l2.601.'9ll9.000 


7.670.701,000 
12,737,004,600 


7,705.192,000 


12,667,793.000 


7.691.257.000 
7277137391,000 


-  282, 693, 000 
+  U1,45'^000" 


r20,556,000 


-13,935.000 


-23,613,600 


+45.598,000 


48,  040.  000 
12.500.000 


Total,  civil  defense,  Department  ol  Defense...  60, 540, 000 


DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND 
WELFARE 

Public  Health  Service 

Emergency  health - - 

Total,  title  I 


50.  700,  000 
24.600,000 

75.  300.  000 


11  4,  000,  000 


47,700,000 
16.500.000 


50,700.000 
21,800.000 


i  2,660.  000 
-9.300.000 


-2.800.000 


-  3.  000.  000 

-  5.  330,  000 


64.  200.  000 


6.000.000 


72,500,000 


4,000,000 


-11,960,000 


-,-4,  000,000 


-2,800,000 


-  8.  300.  OJQ 


-2.000,000 


12,893.634,000        13^461, 931, 600        U.  240.  363.  OOP  _13^077.  368.  OOC^ 


183.734.000         -384,563,600         -162,995,000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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/  INott— All  imounts  irt  In  th«  term  ot  '  ippropfxlnns"  uoUu  othtmriM  indictlcdl 


$1  i,  wx)  con 

1   000.  0(,0 

l.Hl,  000,  000 

4-),  coo,  coo 

47J, 'jOCCOO 


(■J,  bOO,  COO) 

(il,ron,  or) 

.'.bOo.  loi,' 
V.  000,  coo 


699.  000.  000 


50,00^000 
3,000,000 

iOO.OOO 

:,  500, 000 


7'j  OUO,  COU 
135,000,000 


HI,  000,  coo 

1.000.000 

?S0.  000,  000 

4  b,  000.  000 

473,  iOO,  coo 


(7.  wo.  000) 

(13,000,000) 

/',  boo,  cuu 

37,5OfJ,00O 


849,  bOO.  000 


SO,  003, 000 
3.000,000 

MO.  000 

r.  boo,  000 


7-j,  000,  CO  ! 
13'),  000,000 


b.  COO.  coo 

>7.£b0.C00 

AbOO.  P»0 
7.  bOO.  000 

.',  boo,  con 

7,b00.0l)0 

+2.  MO,  000 
+220,  OUU 

-2.blX).  Clio  .      

7  28C  COO 

-3bO,000 

219.618.000 

306. 3b0. 000 

27i.  000.000 

275.  000.  coo 

-rb6.382,000 

-30.3M,OOO  

I  Ntw  budget  (obli-      Budiiet  estimates    New  bud(*t  (obli-    N«w  bud(*<  (obi  - 

'  tltlonal)  luthoiily         ol  new  (obli(i-    (itional)  auttiwity    iitional)  lutlioclty 

enacted  to  date,       tionaO  authority  recommended  lecommeruJed 

Agency  and  i'«m  liscal  yew  1969 1         liscal  year  1973  ui  House  bill  in  Sertale  bill 

• .  

TITLE   II 

DfPARTMtNT      ()F     HOUSING     AND     URBAN 
UttVlLOPMINr 

Renewal  Jnd  Housing  Assistance 

Grants  lor  neighbortKiort  tacilities          J3b,  COO.  COO          .$45,000,000 

Alaskahousing                                          l.COn.CCO                 I.COO.COO 

Urban  renewal  proplams                                -i  7bO.  COO,  OCO  :-' 250. 000, 000 

Rehabilitation  loan  l|n.1                                 , •■' bO,  000.  CCO 

Low-rent  public  houSinfi  annual  co"lribulionj 366,  OOO,  COO              473,  bOO.  COO 

Hou  in?  lor  Ihe  eldeiHy  or  handicapped  lund 2b,  000,  COO          

Collepe  housing 

Increased  limiladon  lor  annua  co  tract  aulhor- 

za'ion.  (b.  bCfl,  CeC)               (7.  bOO.CcO) 

(Cumiiialive      naitalion     lor     annuai     conirac 

a'lthoriianon)                    (b.  bOO.  CCO)             (13.  Onc,  nnc) 

Approi  nation  lot  (aynients... ■'.  bC'C.  i  00 

Salaries  and  exienset                                   3b.  907. 000            -''S?.  bOO.  CCO 

Total  renewal, and  housing  assistance 1,212.907,000  859.500.000 

Metropcdilan  De»elo|impnl 

Comprehensive  [lanning  grants  43,838.C00  :"  SO.  000. 000 

Community  development  Iraininp  programs 3,000,000  8,000.000 

Fello«nbips  lor    ity  i  tinning  and  urban  studWS MO,  000  -'5  0,000 

New  community  assistance   .  5,000,000 

Open  SBW*  land  i  roetam 

Appu)i.riation  .0  'iiuidale  contract  aijthoriza- 

»n  (7b,u^0,  ,00) 

Appropriation  _  lib,  COO,  000 

Grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer  lacilities 16b.  000,  000  13b.  000.  COO 

Grants  to  aid  advanced  acquisition  oi  land. .... 
Salaries  and  eipenses.  .   . 

lOtal,  metroioLlan  development . 

Mode   Cities  and  Governmental  Relations 

Model  cities  procram     .  6?S,  CCO,  COO  -675,000,000 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Approni.ations  ..^ 1.466.0CO  •■"bbO.COC 

Bylranster       ....1 (6.171.000)  (7.0OO.00C) 

Total,  model  ciliek  and  governmental  telalions  625.466,000  67b,  bbO,  000 

Urban  Technology  and  Research 

Urban  research  anil  tectwioloRv  11,000.:  00  :  30.  GOO,  OOO 

Low-income  housing  demonstration   programs  (ap- 
propriation to  liquidat*  contract  aulhoiization)       .  (2,000,003)  (2,  blO.  000) 

Total,  urban  technology  and  research ll.OOO.OOJ  30.000.000 

Mortgage  Credit 

Homeownership  and  rental  housing  assistance 

Homeownership  assistance,  increased  limitation 

tor  annual  contract  authorization                     _.  (70,000,000)  (100,000,000) 

(Cumulative  annual  contract  authorization)  (70,000.000)  (170,000.000) 
Rental  bousing  assistance,  increased  limitation 

lor  annual  contract  aulhoruation  (71,000,000)  (100.000.000) 

(Cumulative  annual  oontrsct  authorization),  (7 ),  OO",  000)  (1711,000.000) 

Appropriation  lor  payments  7,0W,  OOtj  '  46.  bOO,  000 
Rent  supplement  program: 

Increased  limitation  Hor  annual  contract  author- 
ization                                                            -.  (30.000.000)  ( 100. 000. 000) 
(Cumulative  annual  CDnlracI  authorization)..     .  (72.000,000)  (17.>,  000.  000) 

Appropriation  lor  payments                   12.000.000  "23.300.000 

low- and  moderate-income  sponsor  lund 500,000  -'3,000,000 

Salar.es  and  expenses                                 1,97b, COO              -4,100,000 

Total,  mortgage  credit    21.475,000  76,500,000 

Federal  Insurance  Administration 

Flood  insurance.  1,500.  COO  '-2.400.000 

Fair  Housing  and  Equal  Opportunity 

Fair  housing  and  equal  opportunity  program 2,000,000  '•10,500.000 

Departmental  Management 

General  administration 6.230,000  '-9,000,000 

Regional  management  and  services 6. 778.  CCO  '   10.  bOO.  COO 

Working  capital  lund        .  b.  7bO.  COO 

Total,  departmental  management       13.  C08.  COO  25,250,000 

Participation  Sales 
Payment  ot  participation  sales  insufTiciencies 47,638,  COO  56,238,  COO 

Special  Institution 

National  Homeownership  Foundation 'i2b0.  COO 

Total,   Department   oi   Housing   and   Urban 
Development,  title  1 1.- 2, 15b,  612.  COO      <■  2.  042.638.  000         1.660.  326.  COO         1.896,181,000 


IncTMseC  f )  or  decrease  (-)  Senate  bill  compared  wilh- 


Approprialions 
t*OA.  1969 


Budget  estimates 
NOA,  1970 


House  bill  Noa 

li;.! 


-  Jb,  OM,  000 

-  bOO.  000.  000  . 

I  4b,  000.  000 
;  107,  bOO.  COO 

-25.  000,  000 


( -  2,  rofl,  000) 


r2,  500.  000 

-I  1,593,000  . 


-  Jb,  000,  COO 


-5,000,000 


i  $150,000,01.' J 


(  +  2. 000,  CCO) 

"■■+Mo,o6o' 


-363,407.000 

-6,162,000 
-t-2, 500, 000 


(-75,000.000) 
-t  75.  000.  000 
-30.000,000 


-10.000.000 


-10, 000,  cm 

-~  b.  000.  000 
-2,  b'O.  000 


UM,S00.00O 


500.  000.  OOO 

bbO.  coo 
(6.  500.  OOO) 

500. 5M.  000 


2b.  OOC,  000 
(1,000,000) 
25. 000. 000 


(80,000,000) 
(IbO.  000.  000) 

(711.  000.  000) 

(1411,000.000) 

46,  bOO,  000 


( bO,  000.  000) 

(122.  000.  OOC) 

23.000,000 

2.000.000 

3  bOO,  (00 

7b.  000,  000 


2.  400,  coo 


5.000.000 


7,000.000 
9.  800,  000 
4,  338,  COO 

21.138,000 


b6,  238,  000 


600,  000,  coo 

550,  000 
(7.  COU.  000) 


600.  5M.  000 

25,  000,  OOO 
'■(2,000.000). 


-25.000.000 

-916.000 
(  +  829.000). 


-75,000.  COO 


i  100, 000,  000 
(  tiCO.CL'ii) 


-25.916.000 


-75.  COO,  COO 


-  100.000,000 


11.  L»\),  0J3 


2b.  000.  000 


-1-14,000,000 


-    ,000,000 

(-bio.  000) 

-5,000,000  . 


(!O0.  000.  roC) 
(170.000,000) 

(KC1,  000,  000) 

(170,000,000) 

26.  bOO.  000 


(IW.  000.  000) 

(172.030.030) 

23,000,000 

2.000.000 

3,  bOO.  000 

55.  000,  000 


2,400,000 


6,  000,  000 


(-1-30.000,000) 


(  +  20,000,000) 


(.30,000,000)   ,    (  +  30.000,000) 

•19,500.000  '-26,'6^.'660  -20,000.000 


(  •  70,  000.  000. 

-  11,000,000' 
-1,500,000 
•  l,b2b.  000 

;  33.  b2b.  000 


-f  900,  000 


•f4. 000. 000 


( +  50, 000. 000, 


-1.000,000  .. 
-500,000  . 

-21.600.000 


20,  COO.  000 


-4.  500.  000 


•  1.000.000 


9.000,000 

11.905.000 
4.  338,  000 

2b,  243.  000 


56,  238,  000 


250,  000 


-)-?.770.000 
-1-5,127.000 
+4, 338.  COO 


1.405,000 
-1.412,000 


+2.  000,  000 
4-2.105,000 


12.235.000 


+  8,  600,  000 


-1-250, 000 


-7,000 


+  4,105,000 


-f  250. 000 


-259,431,000         -146,457,000         +-235,855,000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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o,„...«.r  s,«»l«  0,  .«  eo.=n  .o.ua.ri.-...  »t«..it,  p..  ,«.  .»  .u»=n  rs,i»,ES  .»  .»™.,s  «c.»«™ro  i«  ,..  »a  ro.  „»-c. « 

|Note-All  amountj  ire  In  the  form  ol  ■'appropriitlonj"  unless  otherwise  indicatedl 


Agency  and  item 


»„...■.,««■  8,^«.»..».  «".b».,.t»ii-  "t-'mr;  "'■'■■"'^""■"°-"-"""" ""•""•' ""^- 


TITLE  III 
CORPORATIONS 
Federal  Home  Loan  BanK  Board  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  _  ^^^^^  ^^  __  _ _^ _. 

construction  otheadpuarters. acuity  -,,^-^-^_--  ^  ^14,981,949,000  -67,297,000      --$5-31.020.600  +J72,850,0u0 

Grand  total,  new  budget (obligational) authority      -.    $15,049,246,000       n.Di<:,3D^o 

Consisting  ol—  r-14  299  246  000) 

"""PP^ ^-■Sr2:Z]    (15,337.969,600)     ("•  ".  089.  OOOrcfMSl,  949,  OCK),     {  Tl.  231:949!  000) "     <:3b6  0^600)       C^^^.  860.  000) 

Fiscal  year  1970 ^  •'"■  (i 7b  000  000)         (175.000,000)  ^  • 

Fiscal  year  1971...       - 

'''Xpropn^'^on  to  liquidate  contract  author-  ,,,  ^  ^.  (2  510  000)  <")  <!'> t-77^000.  OOP)  (-2, 510,  OOO),.., 

'";";,,,      "-7Tni6li6l0SnT^:?I^;^^9:^^  -(-U4,297,OC«)       (-b33.530.60O)         (^72,860,000^ 

Grand  to iai_ ^    '       * . 

' "  . .    ^  ui     I        nri  oiQ  "4  Rpflprt^  rpductiOH  ol  Jl  2S0,O00  in  H.  Doc,  91-100. 

I  Amounts  have  not  been  reduced  to  reflect  reserves  established  pursuant  to  Public  Law  9C-218.         ;<  R  flee      educt|on  o^  >^.^^,^^  ,_^  ".D^^'rr- 

;Se?^SSn°^;SWln^^:'KpKrnoK00^^,nSDoc.91.  j: ----- °' V|»"  oji^n^l' ^ 

r  Reflects  reduction  ol  $19,672,000  in  H   Doc  91-100  ,  ,7  ,qc  mn  .n  <;   nine  91  29          ^i  Includes  $5,000,000  in  revised  estimate  m  H   Doc  91-100. 

•  rIaks  riduc  hon  ot  $7,477,400  in  H  Doc  91-10.  and  a-dition  ol  $7,396,000  in  S   Doc.  91  29.  '^^'""n/trfW'^  previous  items.           ^      „,   ,^ 

.  ReflK      edu    »n  ot  $80,000  in  H  Doc.  91  -IM  ^  ^U'^^,  reduction  ol  U2^^  in  H  Doc  91^100. 

.'  ReflN  s  reduction  ol  $45,000,000  In  H.  Doc.  91  100.  „  r,„^„  ,educl«jn  of  $7,000,000  m  H,  Doc  9-00. 

.  Includes  $300,000  mH   Doc  91   113  :>;  Reflects  reduction  ot  $2,000,000  in  H.  Doc  9   -  M. 

.0  ReflKis  reductBo  ot  $405,000  in  H  Doc^  Sl'OO,^  3-  Reflects  reduction  of  »4.90a000  in  H.  D<K  91^100. 

u  Reflects  reduction  of  $17,600,000  in  H  Doc^9M00.  ^  Ranges  reduction  ol  $70  000  in  H.  Doc^Sl-'™,^ 

..  Reflects  reduction  ol  $5,000,000  in  H  Ooc^9M00,  ,.  Reflects  reductwn  ol  W.000,000  in  H.  Doc.  9-00. 

u  Reflects  reduction  of  $333,000  in  H.  Doc.  91-100  ,,  ^^^^t^  ,e<,uetion  of  J1.100^  'I,"n''°*ii^  inn 

.  Reflects  reduction  of  $2,200,000  in  H  Doc  91-lOa  ,   Reflects  reduction  ol  $400^  in  H.  Doc.  91-100. 

1- Rpflecls  reduction  ot  $41,151,000  in  H   Doc  31-luu.  tv  Contained  in  H.  Doc.  91-100,                                                            „.,■•    t^  rvm  noo  tor   "Urban 

;>  K   reductBn  ot  $4,(X)0,000  in  H  Doc.  91-00.  ..  ^;;'^„  .eductions  of  yi.m.OOQ  to'  '^"'^  \°V'p1a  neTareawidV^erprient'    anS 

I.  Reflects  reduction  of  $3,728,000  in  H  Doc  9-13  information  and  technical  assistance   ;  $10,000,000  for     Planned  areawioe  0Bve«,F 

!' Reflects  reduction  ol  $7,500,000  in  H  Doc.  91  100,  $7750.000  tor  "Urban  transportation. 

n  Advance  funding  for  fiscal  year  1970.             „.,„  .1  7=,nnnn  noo  advance  funding  lor  fiscal         u  Contained  in  H,  Doc.  91-117. 

!2For  fiscal  year  1970    Original  budget  estima  e  lo  $1.  2bO.000.000  advance  lunuing                        ^^  included  in  Urban  Research  and  Technology, 
vear  1971  deleted  in  revised  estimate  in  H  Doc  9-100 

'''Reflectsreductionof$28,000,000mH  Doc  91-100.  „^  .hP  ^nrial 

Mr.  MXorr.  ur.  President.  I  «s.  »  u.„  mat^r  is  o„^t^ncj^  »  j;e.  a.  c-ea_^'«„-r  SS^IS  SSr  ^.S. 

thank  the  distinguished  Chairman  for  his  I  am  sure  it  is  to  ^^®^f  ^"""'''  "  ^ot  seem  Uke  a  lot  of  money,  but  I  m- 

£nfrema?ks.  I  have  worked  on  this  bUl  Comrmt^  on  APPropr^^^^^^^  ??e  ITattention  of  the  Senate  to  the 

a  long  time,  with  the  distinguished  Sena-  .   ^h^.  "^J  ^J.^f  "  ^^^^  of  fact  that  these  contracts  go  uP.  to  40 

tor  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson)  .  ^^  to  take  over  comple^^^  from  the  Com-  years,  and  with  $300  million  contained  in 

who  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  the  appropriation  process  ""  this^!,artic-  this  bill  alone;  that  the  total  commit- 

?or  so  many  years.  I  wish  to  congratu-  "{^f  f  °"  Jjf  °^P  J^^^^^^  S^Ht  of  the  Government  can  be  as  high 

lat«    the    distinguished    Senator    from  H^^^  '^^"^.^^'g^^J^X TdVanced  au-  as  $12  billion  over  the  next  40  years. 

Rhode  Island  on  the  very  able  and  ex-  Works    f 7"^!^  f'^^^trnrfor^  million.         As  we  appropriate  each  year  in  each 

peditious  manner  in  which  he  has  han-      f^^'f  .^°^  ^^^^^J^^'glg^n  ^^  ^^  these  areas,  if  we  multiply  the  an- 

dled  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  on  if  the  fP^^^^nntrLte  the  Committee  on  nual  appropriations  by  40.  we  will  get 

behalf  of  the  committee  that  had  it  iiot  ^^^J^^^^rSo^    i^^eS   SHih    no  some  concept  of  the  kind  of  commitment 

been   for   the  situation  of   waiting   for  f  PP'^?P/,  S^^^^i^^tever  to  act  at  all  ex-  the  Government  is  making  to  housing  in 

three  different   authorization   bills   our  ^""f?;,'^^!  a  cont^^^^^^^  one  v.  ay  or  another, 

committee  would  have  had  this  bill  be-  ^^P^^^t"^^"  ^^°"^^^^  My  personal  feeling  is  that  I  hope  to 

fore  the  senate  and  passed  by  the  senate     "^fl^^^^^^'^S^S^iU  a  very  great  see  the  time  when   we   will   gradually 

prior  to  the  August  recess.  Our  hearmgs     ^^JP^fSkJt  deprives  the  Committee  phase  out  the  rent  supplement  program. 

A^ere  completed  by   that   time   and  we     ^"^°^„^J„^'"^ '^^^^^  of  dis-  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Committee  on 

would  have  had  It  passed.  We  did  order     on  Appropriations  ol  the  "|"^  °^  Banking  and  Currency,  with  the  incep- 

It  out  of  committee  as  sc^n  as  we  had     cretion  ^^^"^^^^"f  j^^iJ^id  p\SSy  fion^Iection  235  and  section  236  furids 

those  authorizations  and  that  is  the  oc-     ^"  °"^,j^^°'"^;\7j-  ^^  avoid  this  sort  of  last  year,  to  phase  out  the  rent  supple- 

casion  for  its  being  before  the  Senate     ^ope  that  x.e  try  to  a  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  t'^^r/^?«„^^^^fiM^^; 

today-  ,  ,^  ,.,     .  ^     thrtwo  committees  is  deprived  of  the  tion  236  funds  would  fulfill  and  fill  the 

I  have  two  things  in  general  that  I  wish     the  t^^o  commm,ees  i^^  ^^^   .^   ^^^   ^^^^   development,   home 

to  say  about  the  bill.  One  of  hem  per-  ^  |f  t  ^^^^^^"^^3^3°^^^^^^  the  Gov-  construction,  and  home  rentals  m  this 
tains  to  a  matter  which  really  affects  ^"^'^"^""^iT^.^^j;'^^^^  the  contracts,  the  country.  ^  ^^.  ^ 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Ap-  ?,™"^^J,gJ^Jn  CroP^^^  ^il  not  Other  than  those  three  items,  I  think 
propriations.  I  do  not  see  the  chairman  Commit  ee  on  App^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ,^ 
of  the  other  committee  that  is  affected  in  ^PP^°P"^te^he  lu  a  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  time,  I  would  mvite  atten- 
the  Chamber  at  the  moment,  but  I  do  Then  I  wouia  use  i  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^,^^^  ^^  through 
want  to  make  this  part  of  the  Record.  ^ree  items  m  the  bill,  to  ^^hchm  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^,  ^^_ 
AS  explained  by  the  chairman,  on  the  tmguished  chairman  h^^^^  propriated  $72  million  for  rent  supple- 
Appalachian  bill  there  was  $350  million  «  them  is  the  r«it  supm^^  ^^_  p^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  f^^  i'^P^'^t  °^  that, 
that  we  did  not  appropriate  for  this  together  Y^th  section  ^J^i  ^  necessary  to  multiply  that  figure  bv 
year.  The  reason  we  did  not  appropriate  tion  246  f^w.T^'ff.nds  for  home  rental  40,  although  we  may  come  out  a  little 
for  that  was  that  the  committee  on  Pub-  fterest  subsidy  fimg  for  h^^^^  '^^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  f,          ^.^1 

SoX^^ortrAVptiSSriJ^  rp^ip^'-^'"'^''''  ^:^s^'^eS^  h^^^r^i 

SThf^ala^hrr^eii^^^^^^^^  ^^T^aVern^ris  particularly  con-     housing. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  pursue  two  of  the  points  the  Sen- 
ator just  made  and  wish  to  confer  with 
him  in  that  regard. 

I  call  attention  to  page  2  of  the  report 
where  we  show  a  chronology  of  the  three 
authorization  bills  the  Senator  spoke  of; 
namely.  NASA,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  programs. 

There  one  will  readily  see  that  the  first 
one,  NASA,  was  resolved  in  conference 
on  November  4. 

So  far  as  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  concerned,  that  confer- 
ence report  was  filed  October  27. 

So  far  as  the  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment program  is  concerned,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  file  a  report  on  Oc- 
tober 21.  and  later  the  conference  report 
was  filed. 

As  we  ."^tand  here  today.  I  do  not  thinli 
that  the  President  has  yet  signed  the  au- 
thorizations. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Further,  we  explain 
that  the  subcommittee  undertoolc  hear- 
ings on  June  12  and  completed  them  on 
July  ??.'  We  have  been  waiting  to  mark 
up  the"biU.  We  could  not  mark  up  the 
bill  until  the  authorization  conferences 
were  resolved.  They  weie  not  resolved 
until  November  4.  Here  we  are.  and  today 
is  November  10.  the  day  before  Armistice 
Day.  and  we  acted  as  expeditiously  as  we 
could;  but  we  have  been  waiting  since 
July  22. 

We  say  this  with  no  impertinence  at  all 
to  any  of  the  legislative  committees,  but 
it  seems  a  poor  way  to  run  a  railroad. 

I,  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
have  to  be  more  expeditious  concerning 
the  authorizations  if  we  are  going  to  f;et 
the  appropriation  bills  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  committee  report,  be- 
ginning on  page  2  with  the  caption  "Au- 
thorizations." and  ending  with  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  on  page  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R'ccoro. 
as  follows: 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Since  the  House  passed  the  blU,  author- 
Iz.'itlons  huve  progreEsed  as  follows: 

For  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  authorlz.itlon  pissed  the 
House  June  10  at  $3,966,377,000.  passed  the 
Senate  September  19  at  $3,715,527,000.  and 
the  House  named  conferees  October  30  ;ind 
agreed  In  conference  November  4  at 
W.716.527.000. 

For  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
House  reported  the  authorization  June  5  and 
passed  It  October  7,  the  Senate  passed  it  on 
September  18  and  the  conference  report  was 
filed  October  27.  authorizing  their  regular 
programs  totaling  $477,605,000.  For  national 
sea  grants,  the  authorization  is  contained 
In  Public  Law  90-417,  at  $15  million. 

For  Appalachian  regional  development 
progr.ims,  the  authorization  passed  th"  Sen- 
ate July  8,  passed  the  House  July  15,  was 
sent  to  conference  July  17,  and  the  confer- 
ees on  October  21  agreed  to  file  a  report, 
authorizing  appraprlBilans  for  the  highway 
program  of  $175  million  for  each  flfcal  year 
from  1970  to  1972  and  $170  million  for  1973. 
The  authorization  al»o  substitutes  contract 
authority  for  new  objlgatlonal  authority  for 
the  highway  program^  with  liquidation  pay- 
ments to  be  provided  later.  Nonhlghway  pro- 
grams are  authorized  ^t  $268,500,000  fcr  the 
2-flscal  year  period  enUing  June  30.  1971. 


I 


As  this  report  Is  filed,  none  of  these  author- 
izations have  been  enacted. 

coMMrmnE  action  »ixATn) 

The  committee  began  hearings  on  the  bill 
on  June  12  with  statements  from  some  of 
the  agencies  on  budget  estimates.  After  the 
House  reported  the  bill,  on  June  19.  the  com- 
mittee continued  hearings  with  ttatements 
frum  the  remainder  of  the  agencies  on 
budget  estimates  as  well  as  requested  resto- 
rations. The  committee  also  heard  state- 
ments from  numerous  public  witnesses  on 
\ari.nis  eubjefs  and  c  included  the  hearings 
on  July  22. 

At  that  time  it  was  the  Intention  of  the 
committee  to  report  the  bill  promptly,  with 
the  hope  that  the  bill  could  be  finally 
enacted  in  the  comparatively  early  days  of 
the  new  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1. 

The  good  intentions  of  the  committee  have 
been  hopelessly  .stymied  month  after  month 
after  nii  nth  by  the  failure  of  the  legislative 
c'^mmiit?es  to  art  upon  three  authorizations 
which  are  tseentlal  to  the  consideration  by 
tho  committee  of  the  funding  required  for 
these  aj^encles  In  the  bill — National  Aero- 
1  aulKs  and  Space  AdmlnlstraUon,  NaUonal 
Sc;ence  Foundat.on.  and  .\ppalachian  De- 
\c'.   pmcnt  .\ct. 

The  real  victims  uf  this  frustrating  delay 
are  the  other  agencies  in  the  bill  that  do 
not  require  annual  authorization.  Personnel 
and  funding  restrictions  in  recent  years  have 
held  them  back.  Including  the  continuing 
resolution,  and  tney  must  await  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bin  for  any  relief  in  the  way 
*<)f  new  authority. 

CONTRACT    AtTTHOnlTV 

The  Appropriations  Committee  tikes  note 
that  a  pr.ictlce  Is  developing  which  it  feels 
is  unwl.se  and  econi^inically  Inadvisable; 
namely,  the  granting  of  contr.ict  authority 
by  various  legislative  committees  without 
consultation  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee as  to  what  ultimate  etfcct  this  might 
have  on  our  fl.scal  stability  We  would  hope 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee,  which  is 
responsible  for  all  Federal  appropriations. 
Would  not  be  denied  through  this  process 
the  opportunity  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  de- 
termining the  funding  process  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
what  we  say: 

Tiie  real  victims  of  this  frustrating  delay 
aie  the  other  agencies  in  the  bill  that  do  not 
rnqulre  annual  authorization.  Personnel  and 
ft^ndir.g  restrictions  in  recent  years  have  held 
th'm  back.  Including  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, and  they  must  await  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  for  any  relief  In  the  way  cf  new 
autliorlty 

Then,  of  course,  speaking  on  this 
question  about  the  contract  authority, 
our  committee  is  pretty  much  irked  over 
the  procedure  talking  place,  because  we 
feel,  there  again,  that  is  not  the  proper 
way  for  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  to 
proceed. 

This  is  what  we  say : 

The  Appropriations  Commillee  takes  note 
that  a  practice  Is  developing  which  it  feels  is 
unwise  and  economically  lnadvl.>;able; 
namely,  the  granting  of  contract  authority 
by  various  legislative  conmiittees  without 
consultation  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee as  to  what  ultimate  effect  this  might 
have  on  our  fiscal  stability  We  would  hope 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee,  which 
is  responsible  for  all  Federal  appropriations, 
would  not  be  denied  through  this  process  the 
opportunity  and  the  jurisdiction  of  deter- 
mining the  funding  process  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  from 
Colorado  and  I  both  feel  very  strongly 
about  this,  and  so  does  the  whole 
committee. 

I  thought  I  would  point  that  out  again. 


with  no  impertinence,  that  it  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

-The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HATFIELD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr 
Hatfield)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 45  minutes  tomorrow  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  5  minutes  of  2  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  1  o'clock 
and  36  minutes  the  Senate  recessed  until 
1  o'clock  and  55  minutes,  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  OEQcer  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair) . 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair).  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 


TRUTH  IS  THE  FIRST  CASUALTY: 
THE  GULF  OP  TONKIN  AFFAIR 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years  it  has  become  distressingly 
apparent  that  there  is  often  a  great  dis- 
crepancy between  the  facts  of  a  given 
international  crisis  and  the  image  of 
them  as  presented  by  the  executive 
branch  to  the  American  public  and  Con- 
gress. This  may  be  attributed  In  part  to 
the  increasing  complexity  of  our  for- 
eign relations.  Upon  closer  examination, 
however,  other,  deeply  disturbing,  ex- 
jilanations  are  revealed.  Foremost  among 
these  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  branch  policymak- 
ers to  make  arbitrary  decisions  regarding 
what  the  public  needs,  or  has  a  risht  to 
know.  In  some  instances,  it  is  difScult, 
if  not  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  "facts"  selected  for  public  reve- 
lation have  been  chosen  with  an  eye  to 
their  utility  in  justifying  actions  con- 
templated or.  indeed,  already  taken. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  certain  restraints 
which  inhibit  this  practice:  the  greater 
the  body  of  openly  available  informa- 
tion, the  greater  the  diflQculty  in  staging 
selective  presentations.  When  all  the 
pertinent  evidence  of  a  highly  classified 
intelligence  nature,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
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events  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf  on  August  2 
and  August  4,  1964,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
poUcymakers,  however,  the  pubUc  and 
Congress  are  relatively  helpless. 

An  even  more  serious  aspect  of  such 
situations  is  the  degree  to  which  the 
highest  policymakers  themselves  may  be 
in  the  hands  of  intelligence  technicians 
and  managers  operating  without  policy 
guidance  or  responsibility. 

This  problem  has  been  carefully  docu- 
mented in  the  recently  published  book 
•Truth  Is  the  First  Casualty:  The  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Affair"  by  Mr.  Joseph  C. 
Goulden.  There  is  no  single  piece  of  writ- 
ing on  this  subject  which  I  could  com- 
mend more  highly  to  my  colleagues  as 
we  struggle  to  extricate  ourselves  from 
the  aftermath  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  af- 
fair and  to  assess  the  implications  of 
the  secret  war  in  Laos. 

Mr.  Goulden's  book  has  already  re- 
ceived widespread  and  highly  favorable 
recognition  in  book  reviews  and  news 
articles.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  items  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the    Dallas    Morning     News.    Oct.    9. 
19691 


The  Big  Question:   What  Happened'? 

(By  Jim  Wright) 

In    trying    to   evaluate    our    entry    to   the 

Vietnam   War.   one  of   the   first  steps— and 

one  of    the    hardest— is    trying    to   find   out 

what  happened. 

A  new  book,  just  out.  Is  the  result  of  an 
expert's  attempt  to  find  out  what  happened 
during  the  two  confusing  days  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1964  m  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  In  the 
writing  business,  the  experts  at  finding  out 
what  actually  happened  are  the  reporters. 

Author  Joe  Goulden.  who  once  worked  In 
that  capacity  for  The  News,  was  and  Is  aa 
excellent  reporter,  skilled  at  digging  up  facte, 
interviewing  witnesses,  comparing  stories  and 
giving  an  account  of  events  that  sorts  out 
fact  from  rumor  or  opinion. 

His  eSorts  to  find  out  what  happened  In 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  have  produced  ■Truth 
Is  the  First  Casualty"  {  Rand-McNally,  $6.95). 
In  his  conclusions.  Goulden  makes  It  clear 
that  he  believes  the  Johnson  administra- 
tions actions  during  the  incident  were  a 
■medley  of  nubrepresemaiions,  contradictions 
and  half-trutlis.  " 

But  what  lifts  this  book  far  above  the 
mass  of  works  on  Vietnam  is  tliat  the  text  is 
aimed  primarily  at  gettinq;  the  facts  and  let- 
ting them  speak  for  themselves. 

Goulden  did  not  try  to  slant  or  choose  his 
facts  to  project  any  particular  line,  hawk  or 
dove,  liberal  or  conservative.  He  just  reported 
them,  allowing  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
conclusions  which  may  be  somewhat  differ- 
ent Irom  Goulden"s. 

The  combination  of  exhaustive  research 
and  objeollvlty  in  presenting  the  results  has 
drawn  praise  from  such  disparate  sources  as 
the  leading  dove.  Sen.  Fulbnght,  and  Holmes 
Alexander,  syndicated  conservative  colum- 
nist. 

If  anything  is  clear  about  the  incidents 
of  Aug.  4,  1964,  It  i-;  the  lack  of  clarity  in 
the  reports  ijack  to  the  States  on  what 
happened. 

On  Aug  2,  the  destroyer  Maddox.  on  patrol 
through  an  area  in  which  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese had  recently  staged  commando  raids, 
intercepted  radio  messages  Indicating  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  intended  hostile  ac- 
tion  against   the  ship. 

When  three  Red  PT  boats  approached  the 
Maddox  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  high-speed 
torpedo    attack,    the    destroyer    fired    three 


•warning  shots."  Then,  when  the  boats 
launched  torpedoes,  she  opened  are  with  her 
main  batteries,  hlttmg  one  boat.  The  air 
cover  called  In  damaged  the  other  two  boaU, 
The  Maddox  left  the  area,  but  was  ordered 
back  and  two  days  later,  accompanied  by  the 
Turner  Joy,  patroUed  the  waters  off  North 
Vietnam.  Earlier  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  4, 
the  South  Vietnamese  raided  two  Red  bases 
and  the  Maddox  picked  up  radio  traffic  indi- 
cating that  the  North  Vietnamese  considered 
the  U  S  destroyers  to  be  part  of  the  raiding 
force  Later  that  day,  the  Maddox"  sonar 
went  on  the  blink,  but  the  ship  later  re- 
ported that  repairs  had  been  made. 

That  night  in  the  rain  and  darkness,  the 
ships  intercepted  Red  radio  messages  that 
suggested  an  ambush  of  the  two  destroyers 
was  planned.  Shortly  thereafter  the  ships  be- 
gan to  pick  up  on  radar  what  appeared  to 
be  a  night  torpedo  attack  However,  the  ships 
had  difficulty  with  their  radars  in  finding 
and  locking  onto  firm  targets  In  the  dark- 
ness. The  Maddox  sonar  reported  torpedoes 
in  the  water,  but  there  were  serious  doubts 
by  one  sonarman  that  the  noises  were  in  fact 
torpedoes.  The  reports  that  began  to  go  back 
to  Washington  were,  as  Secretary  McNamara 
put  It,  ••ambiguous  and  confusing."" 

The  skipper  of  the  Maddox  reported  back 
that  the  ■■entire  action  leaves  many  doubts 
except  for  apparent  attempted  ambush  at 
beginning.  Suggest  thorough  reconnaissance 
in  daylight  by  aircraft." 

After  the  engagement,  the  destroyers  of- 
ficers tried  to  get  eye  witnesses  together  to 
form  a  coherent  picture.  The  Maddox  gun- 
nery officer  said  he  didn't  think  any  of  the 
Red  boats  had  come  ■"within  gun  range. "• 
The  men  on  the  bridge  of  the  Turner  Joy 
reported   having   seen   a    searchlight   fliclcer 

briefly. 

The  Maddox  skipper  sent  back  another 
cautious  report,  •Review  of  action  makes 
many  reported  contacts  and  torpedoes  fired 
appear  doubtful  .  .  .  Freak  weather  ellects 
and  overeager  sonarman  may  have  accounted 
for  many  reports.  No  actual  visual  sight- 
ings by  Maddox.  Suggest  complete  evalua- 
tion before  further  action." 

And  later;  "Maddox  scored  no  known  hits 
and  never  positively  identified  a  boat  as 
such  .  .  .  Weather  was  overcast  with  limited 
visibility  .  .  .  Air  support  not  successful 
in  locating  targets  .  .  .  There  were  no  stars  or 
moon  resulting  in  almost  total  darkness 
throui^hout  action  .  .  .  First  boat  to  close 
Maddox  probably  fired  torpedo  at  Maddox 
which  was  heard  (on  sonar)  but  not  fcen. 
All  subsequent  Maddox  torpedo  reports  were 
doubtful  in  that  it  is  supposed  that  sonar- 
man v.-as  hearing  ship's  o\sn  propeller  bc?at." 
In  Goulden's  efforts  to  find  out  what  hap- 
peiied.  his  mott  notable  finding  was  that  no- 
body knows,  even  now,  exactly  what  reallSj 
happened  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  that  night 
or,  in  fact,  if  there  really  was  an  attack 
by  the  Red  PT  boats  at  that  time. 

'Months  later,  according  to  Goulden.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  brought  up  the  incident  of 
Aue.  4  in  private  conversation  and  s.iid,  "For 
all  I  know,  o-.ir  Navy  was  shooting  at  \vha!es 
out  there."" 

The  significaare  of  this  event  and  the 
confusion  surrounding  it  goes  far  beyond  the 
event  itself,  the  handling  of  it  by  the 
Johnson  admmiitration  or  even  the  U.S.  war 
elTort  m  Vietnam. 

I-„  bears  directly  on  two  agonizing  prob- 
lems of  ."^urviv.il  in  a  nuclear-armed  world. 
There  is,  first,  the  intelligence  and  techno- 
logical problem  of  trying  to  get  the  facts 
itr.iislu  in  a  fast-moving  ,'-itualion.  It  is  of- 
ten liaid  enough  for  the  men  on  the  spot  to 
get  a  clear  picture,  let  alone  the  nation"s 
leaders  who  are  10,000  miles  away  and  forced 
to  rely  on  second  hand  information. 

And   It   is  the   latter  who  must  make  de- 
cisions   on    the    survival    of    men    and    na- 
tions. 
The  second  problem  Is  that  of  determin- 


ing who  makes  the  final  war  decisions  and 
by  what  procedure.  The  constitutional  pow- 
er to  commit  the  nation  to  war  ijelongs  to 
Congrees,  vet  it  haa  Increasingly  been  exer- 
cised by  the  executive  In  this  century.  Dec- 
larations of  war  are  outmoded  for  miss'.le 
wars. 

Yet  the  hair-trigger  response  needed  M 
deter  nuclear  war  may  lead  to  dangerous 
miscalculation  when  tripped  by  mistaken  or 
conflicting    reports    from    the    field. 

Both  of  these  problenas  require  serious 
rtaiional  debate  that  Is  designed  to  reach 
workable  solutions,  Goulden"s  book  does  not 
furnish  any  pat  answers,  but  it  gives  a 
better  understanding  of  the  question. 


I  From  the  Boston  (Mass.*   Christian  Science 

Monitor,  Sept.   20.   19691 

Red   Targets   Vanished?    Book    Gives   New 

Look  at  Tonkin  Qvlt  Attmr 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — Seaman     Patrick    N.     Park, 

United   States  Navy,  had  his  finger  on  the 

device  that  would  fire  the  6  five-inch  guns  ot 

the   Destroyer   USS   Maddox   near   midnight 

Tuesday,  Aug.  4,  1964. 

•Open  fire!"'  ordered  the  bridge. 
The  target  was  right  on  him,  about  1.500 
yards  off  the  side,  a  nice  fat  blip  on  his  radar 
controls.  The  two  destroyers.  Maddox  and  C. 
Turner  Joy,  had  been  firing  for  three  hours 
in  the  eerie,  lightning-lighted  overcast  at 
what  they  took  to  be  enemy  attackers  like 
those  in  the  davlight  attack  two  days  before. 
More  than  20  times  the  sonarman  called 
out  torpedoes  in  the  water."  sending  the 
ae.-,irovers  into  zigzag  turns. 

Time  and  again  the  Turner  Joy  reported 
ranges  of  "largetb  '  upon  which  it  was  firing. 
But"  the  Maddox  s  own  radar  room,  near  to 
anguish,  could  find  nothing  since  the  first 
contacts  and  was  having  trouble  locating 
even  tlie  Turner  Joy. 

Seaman  Parks  hand  went  to  the  trigger— 
hesi'iaied.  -Where  is  the  Turner  Joy?  "  he  de- 
manded through  the  intercom. 

COMMAND    REPEATED 

"Open  fire  before  we  lose  contact!"  came 
back  the  command  in  his  earphones.  The 
seaman  faced  possible  court-martial.  "I'm 
not  opening  fire  until  I  know  where  the 
Turner  Jov  is,"  he  said. 

T  e  bridge  f-poke  to  its  sister  ship  over 
the  phone:  "Turn  on  your  lights.  Turner 
Jov  " 

There  she  was.  right  in  Park"s  cross  hair^. 
■I  had  6  five-inch  guns  right  at  the  Turner 
Jov,  1,500  vards  away."  Patrick  Park  told 
Joseph  C.  Goulden.  author  of  a  new  book 
■  Troth  Is  the  Fir^t  Casualty:  the  Gulf  cl 
Tonk.n  Affair — Illusion  and  Reality'  ($6  95; 
Rand  McNally  &  Co. ) . 

II  I  liad  fired.  I  would  liave  blown  it 
clean  out  of  the  v.a'.er.  In  lact  I  could  have 
been  shot  f  jr  not  squeeyins  the  trigger.  .  .  . 
People  started  askms,  •What  are  we  thoot- 
ing  a.?  What  is  foing  on?'  We  all  began 
calming  down.  The  whole  thing  seemed  to 
end  then  " 

Only  U  didn"t  end 

JOHNSON    DRAWN    IN 

The  Tonkin  Gulf  incidents — '^he  actual  at- 
tacl:  by  North  Vietnamese  boats  on  tht 
Maddox  Avig.  2.  1964.  and  the  supposed  en- 
gageiuent  between  the  Maddox,  the  Turner 
Joy.  and  North  Vietnamese  ve^.sels  the  night 
of 'Aug.  4— trifjgered  a  reaction  in  Wa-^hing- 
ton  in  which  President  Johnson  did  not 
withhold  his  finger. 

Here  is  the  reported  chronology  from  then 
on; 

Mr  Johnson  ordered  retaliatory  bombings 
within  12  hours  of  the  supposed  (second) 
a'aaek.  It  was  not  till  after  the  first  U.S. 
bombers  had  ttarted  out  that  Capt.  John  J. 
Herrick.  commander  of  Tonkin  Gulf  Patrol, 
reported  to  the  Pentagon  that  air  support 
did  not  locate  any  targets;  that  Maddox 
scored  no  known  hiKs;  that  it  never  positively 
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Identified  R  boat,  thajt  a  "probable"  torpedo 
waa  detected  on  sotlar  but  that  "Maddox 
tnTpedo  reports  are  doubtful  in  that  It  Is 
suspected  that  sonar*ian  was  hearing  ships 
<  wn  propeller  beat." 

Mr  Johnson  late  at  night  solemnly  told  the 
II  It  Ion  over  'TV  that  "iilr  action  Is  now  in 
execution"  against  North  Vietnam 

RESOLl'TInN    RESt'I.TS    IN    Bl'II.BUP 

On  Aug  7.  1964.  at  Mr  Johnson's  request, 
Congress  passed  with  but  two  dissenting 
\ntes — Sens.  Ernest  Oruenlng  (D)  of  Alaska 
and  Wayne  Morse  i  D)  of  Oregon — a  general- 
ized Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  which  Under- 
secretary of  State  Nicholas  deB  Katzenbach 
litter  called  the  ■functional  equivalent"  of 
a  declaration  of  war.  Within  a  year  U  S 
troops  In  Vietnam  rose  from  16,000  to  half 
u  million. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  second  Tonkin  Oulf 
attack  never  occurred.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  the  first,  however  It  did  o<-cur  But 
there  were  elements  which  Congress  did  not 
know 

Then  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S  Mc- 
Namara  told  Congress  that  there  had  been 
"unprovoked  and  deliberate  attacks  in  Inter- 
national waters  on  cnir  naval  vessels  " 

Congress  did  not  know  that  on  July  30  and 
31  South  Vietnamese  patrol  boats  attacked 
a  Communist  area  (Horn  Me).  Just  subse- 
qtienfto  this  the  USS  Maddox  began  Its 
patrol 'ITI- the  same  airea  It  apparently  came 
within  foxir  to  six  miles  of  the  iirea  prcvlou.sly 
attacked  by  the  South  Vietnamese 

KADIO    WARSING    REPORTED 

On  Aug.  2  radio  Intercepts  by  the  Maddox 
Indicated  preparations  to  attack  It.  It  put 
out  to  .sea  on  the  (ground  of  "unacceptable 
risk  ■  Tlie  Seventh  Fleet  commander,  how- 
ever, ordered  it  to  resume  patrol. 

Later,  an  attack  actually  occurred  by  three 
lugh-speed  Communist  PT  boats  The  Mad- 
dox had  moved  from  4  miles  off  the  Com- 
munist area  to  30  miles  off  roast  The  enemy 
PT  boats  were  damaged,  the  U  S.  destroyer 
was  not. 

On  Aug.  3  Captain  Herrlck  recommended 
termination  of  the  patrol;  Adm  Ulysses  s. 
Grant  Sharp,  then  Pacific  Forces  com- 
mander, refused.  Captain  Herrlck  reported 
that  radio  Intecepts  indicated  that  the  enemy 
considered  the  US.  patrol  part  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  attack. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution.  Mr.  Goulden  recalls.  It  did  not 
know  that  the  Communists  apparently 
thought  the  US.  patrol  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese attack  were  one  operation.  Nor,  he 
said,  did  they  know  that  the  so-called  second 
"attack"  may  not  h»ve  ix:ciirred  at  all. 

|TRB  from  Washington) 

The  Short  War 

In  the  summer  of  1967.  I  took  a  10.000-mlle 
trip  .icross  America  In  a  battered  old  Ram- 
bler, asking  people  everywhere  what  they 
thought  of  the  war.  They  didn't  think  much 
of  it.  It  had  been  going  on  17  years  for  the 
Vietnamese  but  only  about  two  for  the  US  if 
you  start  from  the  big  troop  buildup.  People 
shrugged;  they  didn't  like  the  war  but  !elt 
It  had  to  be  finished;  it  was  bound  to  be 
short,  thank  God. 

Then  about  midsummer  President  Johnson 
suddenly  said  that  the  nation  faced  a  $25- 
bililon  deficit  and  that  he  wanted  a  $10- 
biUion  tax  increase.  Maybe  it  was  my  imagi- 
nation but  I  thought  I  felt  the  mood  stiffen. 
By  Denver  I  was  pretty  sure  of  it.  "President 
Joimson  is  In  trouble,  Ijad  trouble.  "  I  wrote. 

The  war  still  goe.'?  on  ,ind  two  or  three  hun- 
dred Americans  get  killed  every  week.  There 
have  been  several  new  tlevelopinent.s.  Ho  Chi 
Mlnti  has  died.  The  State  Department  Is 
weighing  what  Hanoi's  chief  negotiator  at 
Pans  meant  when  he  said  a  sizable  with- 
drawal of  US  troops  might  break  the  dead- 
lock (was  this  a  signal?  i .  In  Saigon,  our  man 
Thleu  picked  a  new  premier  (a  general  I ,  and 
enlarged  his  cabinet    (soldiers   and   techn'- 


clans  of  the  old  regime)  but  didn't  broaden 
its  base  which  Is  what  it  agonizingly  needa. 
Truong  Dinh  Dzu,  the  runner-up  peace  can- 
.didate  in  the  September.  1B67  election,  got 
five  years  In  Jail  for  his  presumption 

Here  at  home,  the  draft  generation  is  going 
back  to  college  Everybody  hopes  they  won't 
be  violent  After  all,  why  should  they  be?  The 
country  Is  prosperous!  It  is  In  the  eighth  year 
of  the  longest  uninterrupted  upswing  In  his- 
tory, and  the  Vietnam  war  is  fattening  divi- 
dends, making  big  corporations  bigger  and 
pumping  $30  billion  a  year  Into  the  economy. 
Why  should  those  kids  behave  so  uncoopera- 
tlvely;  what's  bugging  them,  anyway''  They 
have  nothing  to  lo.se  but  their  lives 

"But  what  are  we  fighting  for?  "  ask  the 
youngsters  Ah.  to  be  sure;  that's  the  ques- 
tion  Clad  you  asked  me  that 

We  are  fighting.  I  suppose,  for  reasons  that 
go  back  a  long  wav  America  has  a  yen  for 
world-crusading,  followed  by  re.sentful  pe- 
riods of  isolationism  After  World  War  II  our 
ers.itz  partnership  with  Ru.ssia  collapsed  sud- 
denly in  angry  confrontation  If  you  believed 
spliere»  of  inttuence  were  bad,  that  a  balance 
of  power  was  a  makeshift,  that  Soviet  control 
was  temporary,  that  saboteurs  in  the  State 
Department  had  betrayed"  China,  that  na- 
tions would  implacably  put  ideology  ahead 
of  national  Interest,  and  that  Communism 
w;is  .1  monolithic  world  conspiracy  -then  the 
war  In  Vietnam  made  sense. 

So,  perhaps,  would  any  war  of  contain- 
ment Ihe  US  had  very  good  reason  for  want- 
ing to  stop  Moscow  after  the  war.  but  it  de- 
veloped into  a  frenzy  that  threatened  to 
commit  the  country  beyond  its  capacity 
General  Dout;l.is  MacArthur  warned  that  any- 
one who  got  the  US  into  a  lind  war  in  Asia 
ought  to  have  his  head  examined  Walter 
Lippmann  looked  at  the  matter  with  Olym- 
pian calm.  He  urged  succeeding  Presidents  to 
uphold  our  presence  in  Asia  by  sea  and  air 
forces  and  not  to  get  Ijogged  down  in  guer- 
rilla fighting  It  would  be  like  an  elephant 
tiilhtirig  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes,  lie  paid, 
Vietnam  was  not  external  .iggresslon,  he  de- 
clared, but  a  civil  war.  In  December,  1966,  he 
wondered  in  print  whether  Lvndon  John.son 
"Will  not  withdraw  betore  1968'' "  He  wrote 
that  If  the  only  way  out  of  the  tiuagmire 
i.s  to  elect  a  Republican  it  is  not  improbable 
that  there  will  come  forward  a  Republican 
to  elect  "  Mr  Lippniann  has  made  Ills  share 
of  mistakes  in  60  years  of  Journalism  but  as 
he  reaches  lUs  80th  birthday,  .September  23, 
he  can  boast  remarkable  prescience  on  Viet- 
nam 

The  great  theory  of  monolithic  Commu- 
nism fell  apart  when  Peking  and  ^!oF.cow 
split  (There  is  even  now  talk  of  a  preemptive 
Rus.slan  strike  against  China  i  In  Europe 
Mr.  Nixon  has  just  visited  a  Communist 
country,  Rumania.  This  softens  a  little  the 
rationale  of  ovir  Asian  crusade. 

But  there  was  the  "domino  theory"  De- 
pending on  circumstances  it  may  have  va- 
lidity, but  then,  why  is  the  U  S  .so  agonizing- 
ly alone  in  'he  war  '  James  C  Thomson.  Har- 
vard East  Asian  specialist,  says,  the  domino 
theory  was  not  merely  Inaccurate  but  also 
Insulting  to  Asian  nations."  Again,  there 
was  Walt  Rostows  theory  that  phased  bomb- 
ing would  bring  Nortli  Vietnam  quickly  to 
its  knees.  Well,  it  didn't  It  Is  now  almost 
universally  acknowledged  that  the  bombing 
strengthened    Vietcong    morale. 

There  was  the  1964  Tonkin  Gulf  incident 
that  gave  IBJ  ttie  functional  equivalent 
of  a  declaration  of  war.  Only  two  senators 
voted  against  the  resolution,  Morse  and 
Oruenlng-  both  defeated  in  1968  A  startling 
b<x)k  is  just  to  be  published,  "Truth  is  the 
First  Casualty:  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Affair," 
by  Joseph  C  Goulden  ($6  95;  Rand  McNally  i , 
1  can  read  it  with  no  other  thoxight  than  that 
Congress  was  deceived,  perliaps  deliberately 
Even  while  US  retaliatory  bombs  were  fall- 
ing on  North  Vietnam  the  Administration 
was  frantically  pleading  for  verification  that 
enemy  patrol  boats  in  Tonkin  Gulf  had  ac- 
tually attacked  our  destroyers,  and  getting 


foggy  answers  In  fact.  In  that  eerie,  overcast 
night,  with  fitful  lightning  flashes  and  a 
damaged  sonar  system,  it  Is  not  certain  that 
enemy  boats  were  even  pre.sent 

The  public  now  mostly  thinks  the  war 
w*s  a  mistake  One  casualty  Is  social  reform 
at  liome  the  poor  old  Great  Society  Lyn- 
don Johnstm  was  saying  only  last  year  thai 
the  amount  of  money  required  to  bring  every 
last  American  up  out  of  deep  poverty  was 
only  the  equivalent  of  a  quarter  of  the  i,b- 
tuin's  annual  economic  growth  In  a  war  with 
bands  and  banners,  and  patriotic  zeal,  you 
can  wage  war  on  two  fronts,  but  this  was 
different  A  taxpayers'  strike  doomed  the 
double  effort 

I'wo  years  ago  people  across  America  were 
not  bothering  nmch  about  the  merits  of  the 
war.  the  big  thing  was  that  It  would  be  over 
quickly;  It  would  be  cheap  and  easy  Any- 
btxly  could  see  a  primitive  land  of  16  mil- 
lion couldn't  stand  up  long  against  a  giant 
of  200  million.   .    .   . 

So  why  tight  now?  Because.  I  suppose,  we 
feel  we  have  certain  obligations  and  to  save 
face,  and  Ijecau.se  we  are  trapped.  Is  that 
worth  200  to  300  lives  a  week?  Not  for  me, 
it  isn't 

[From  the  Army  Times,  Oct   15.  1969) 

Provocative  Stt'cy  .  Tonkin  Bay  Incident' 

Fiction  vs.  Fact 

(Reviewed  by  John  Romer  of  "Truth  is 
Ihe  FIr.st  Casua'.tv"  by  Joseph  C  Goulden. 
Rand  McNally.  N  Y  ,  285  pages,  $6  95  ) 

After  reading  this  shocking,  provocative 
account  erupting  f'om  the  Oulf  r^f  Tonkin 
incident,  one  would  almost  be  forced  to 
admit  that  the  truth  no  longer  hurts.  It  is 
frightening. 

"Nothing  overshadows  truth  so  complete- 
ly as  authority."  said  a  wise  man.  particu- 
larly when  authority  has  the  ability  to  shade 
facts  and  fill  the  gaps  with  fiction.  And 
the  characters  who  played  lead  roles  m  this 
living  drama  at  tlmos  as  if  they  were  per- 
forming (in  reality  they  were  campaign- 
ing). At  least  this  Is  the  conclusion  this 
reader  draws  from  this  expose. 

Take  the  best  efforts  of  Perry  Mason. 
James  Bond.  Adam  Smart  and  Commander 
McHale  Put  P.  rry  on  the  Hill  to  conduct 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hear- 
ings 

Unfortunately  the  Tonkin  Incident  is  no 
scenario  It  had  no  writer  to  think  ahead 
And  the  results  were  horrendous. 

According  to  Goulden's  fact-laden  ac- 
count, the  incident  had  to  be  played  by  ear 
But  what  was  heard  was  not  always  fact. 
A  considerable  dose  was  vague  to  say  the 
least  And  his  book  austerely  hangs  a  dark 
cloud  of  suspicion  over  the  credibility  of 
some  of  our  leaders — past  and  present. 

He  does  a  frightening  Job  in  piecing  the 
conglomeration  if  lact  and  "reportedly  fic- 
tion "  to  tell  his  readers  what  happened  m 
August  1964  But  Goulden  does  not  cut  the 
line  there  He  pulls  names  and  events  from 
the  past  to  'Iraw  parallels  of  how  similar 
incidents  could  have  been. 

No  one  escapes  scrutiny  which  begins  at 
the  top  of  the  ladder  with  President  John- 
son and  slides  down  to  the  radarman  on  the 
destroyer  Maddox  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
ported incident. 

Unfortunately.  Goulden's  book  does  not 
answer  all  the  questions  which  tripgeied  es- 
calation in  Vietnam.  He  admits  this  in  his 
epilogue.  But  Goulden  has  done  as  thor- 
ough a  Job  as  could  be  done. 

Despite  the  negative  information  turned 
up  against  hi;ih-ranklng  officials.  Goulden's 
candid  report  is  rigidly  objective  All  accusa- 
tions and  there  are  plenty  to  make — are 
left  to  the  reader  and  the  Senate  investi- 
gation committte.  His  interjected  opinion 
IS  held  to  a  minimum.  Then  only  to  clarify 
a  statement  or  sketchy  fact. 

The  entanglements,  political  maneuvers 
personality  clashes  and  outright  contradlc- 


November  10,  1969 

tlons  spawned   by   the  Tonkin  Incident  are 

"'uu'mmcult  to  describe  tbe  reaction  a 
reader  could  get  from  thU  book.  It  Is  fr  ght- 
enlng  and  cfn  be  quite  depressing.  None- 
theless, this  book  is  a  must  for  all. 
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I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  4.  1969] 
ROOK  GIVES  View  or  Tonkin   ArFAUi— Sats 
foHWSONTrrEMPTED  TO  STOP  A  Ftn.L  Inquirt 

(  By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Relations  Committee. 

""  The  title  of  the  book.  Just  P«bm^ed,  U 

•Truth  IS  The  First  Casualty-'nie  Gu"  of 

trr'ls  j^p^r^ulTelTfrmer^wTh. 

€frjfeurrNirariLfeTaTj. 

the  Navy  Paul  R.  Ignatius  visited  SenaU,r 
J  W  Fulbrlght.  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  then  chair- 
man  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
"  uongljpleaded  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
CommftLe  should  abandon  any  thought  of 
reo^ing  the  Tonkin  Incident,  saying  It 
woTfd  be^  -bad  show'  for  the  United  States." 

DENIEO    VS..    INVOLVEMENT 

According  to  Mr,  Goulden.  Mr.  NUze  stren- 
uoVisW  denied  the  United  States  destroyer 
Mad^x  and  C.  Turner  Joy  -e-  ImpUcated 
in  anv  wav  In  the  attacks  by  South  \iet- 
nameJe  boats  on  the  North  Vietnamese  Is- 
Unds  of  Hon  Me  and  Hon  Ngu  on  July  31 
and  against  North  Vietnamese  radar  security 
stations  on  Aug.  3.  ..„,,,(n<r 

Because  the  destroyers  were  not  serving 
as  cover  or  decoys  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
attacks.  Mr.  Nltze  Insisted  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  had  no  P'-o'>'Oca*'°"  f"""  ,^.  f^: 
boat  attack  on  the  Maddox  on  the  night  of 
Aug.  2   and  another  on  both  destroyers  on 

^"as  to  whether  there  was  actually  an  attack 
on  Aug.  4— which  was  to  be  a  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  committees  Inqulry-Mr^  Nltze 
according  to  Mr.  Goulden.  conceded  there 
had  been  "some  initial  doubts  about  details 
of  the  August  4  engagement  because  of 
•reporting  and  communications  snafus  but 
that  all  questions  had  been  resolved  before 
(President)  Johnson  ordered  the  (retalia- 
tory) au-  strikes  (12  hours  later  on  Aug.  5.) 

MISSION  TERMED  "FAILfRE" 

Mr  Nltze's  mission.  Mr.  Goulden  writes, 
•was  an  unqualified  failure."  and  the  com- 
mittee continued  Us  Investigations. 

The  principal  witness  In  that  inquiry  was 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S,  McNamara.  It 
was  on  the  basis  of  his  testimony  that  Con- 
gress quickly  passed,  with  only  2  dissenting 
votes  the  resolution  proposed  by  President 
Johnson  authorizing  the  President  to  take 
all  measures  deemed  necessary  to  repel  at- 
tacks on  United  States  forces  and  "to  pre- 
vent further  aggression."  ,,,„♦„ 
Mr  Johnson  later  used  the  resolution  to 
Uistify  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  commitment  of  United  Stat«s  soldiers  to 

combat.  ,    ^      .      _j »,_ 

One  of  the  Maddox  crewmen  interviewed  by 
Mr  Goulden  was  Patrick  N.  Park,  an  enlisted 
sonar  man,  who  on  the  night  of  Aug.  4  was 
posted  in  the  main  gun  director,  watching 
the  radar  controlling  the  six  five-Inch  guns. 
This  radar  was  more  sensitive  than  the  ship  s 
main  radar  at  short  ranges. 

NOTHING    ON    RADAR 

Seaman  Park  told  Mr.  Goulden  that  al- 
though the  Turner  Joy  had  been  continually 
reporting  the  ranges  of  targets  at  which  It 
waTfiring.  he  had  seen  nothing  on  his  radar 
"but  the  occasional  roll  of  a  wave  as  It 
breaked  Into  a  white  cap." 


••Then  "  Mr.  Goulden  writes.  "A  few  min- 
utes before  midnight,  the  bridge  Blves  Park 
a  range  reading  from  Combat  Information 
center.  Park  hastily  directs  the  gun-control 
radar  toward  the  area  of  contact 

••  'It  was  a  damned  big  one,  right  on  us.  No 
doubt  about  this  one,'  he  said,  'About  1,500 
vards  off  the  side,  a  nice  fat  blip."  Park  asks 
lor  the  firing  key— that  Is,  for  control  of 
the  trlggerlni  device  on  the  Ave-inch  gun 
mount.-and  lor  permission  to  fire^  '^P^n 
fire!'  is  the  response.  Park  tells  what  hap- 

''^•"^Just  before  I  pushed  the  trigger  I  sud- 
denlv  realized,  that's  the  Turner  Joy.  This 
cline  ncht  with  the  order  to  fire  I  shouted 
back  "Where  is  the  Turner  Joy-  There  was 
a  lot  of  veiling  of  "God  damn  back  and 
forth,  with  the  bridge  telling  me  to  fire  before 
we  lose  the  contact,  and  me  yelling  right  back 
at  them.  ^  ,„^ 

••  'I   finally   told   them,   "I'm  not   opening 
fire  until  I  "know  where  the  Turner  Joy  is. 
The  bridge  got  on  the  phone  and  said,    Turn 
on  your  lights.  Turner  Joy." 

■•"■Sure  enough,  there  she  was.  right  In  the 
cross-hairs.  I  had  six  five-Inch  guns  right  at 
the  Turner  Jov.  1.500  yards  away.  If  I  hatl 
fired  it  would  have  blown  It  clean  out  of 
the  water.  In  fact,  I  could  have  been  shot  for 
not  squeezing  the  trigger.' " 

Mr  Goulden  writes  that  Seaman  Park  said 
that  after  this  near  disaster;  "People  started 
asking-  'What  are  we  shooting  at?  What  is 
going  on?'  We  all  began  calming  down.  The 
whole  thing  seemed  to  end  then." 


I  From  the  Chicago  (111  1  Tribune. 
Sept.  19,  1969) 

NAVY  FOVLfP  IN  TONKIN  GXJl-F  ATTACK  TOLD— 
ASbE.1TS  MADDOX  GUNS  PERILED  TURNER  JOT 

(By  FredFarrar) 
WASHINGTON,  September  18.— A  crew  mem- 
ber aboard  the  destroyer  Maddox  when  It  and 
the  destroyer  Turner  Joy  were  attacked  the 
night  of  Aug.  4.  1964,  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
ht^  been  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Maddox 
nearlv  opened  fire  on  the  Turner  Joy  In  the 
confusion  of  the  controversial  attack. 

He  is  quoted  as  saying  the  Turner  Joy 
would  have  been  blown  out  of  the  water  if 
the  Maddox  had  opened  fire. 

REL.ITED   IN    BOOK 

The  account  of  the  Incident  as  related  by 
the  former  crewman  is  contained  in  a  book 
to  be  published  here  Monday  by  Rand  Mc- 
Nally &  Co.  entitled  -'Truth  Is  the  First  Cas- 
ualty: The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Affair— Illusion 
or  Reality." 

The  author,  Joseph  C.  Goulden,  a  former 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Philadel- 
phia inquirer  and  now  a  free-lance  wTiter 
Quotes  Patrick  N.  Park,  who  subsequently  left 
the  Navy  and  is  now  living  In  Cahfornla.  as 
saying  he  was  working  as  the  main  gun  di- 
rector of  the  Maddox  during  the  night  of  the 
attack  and  that  the  main  radar  room  was 
having  difficulty  getting  and  keeping  contact 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats 
which  the  Maddox  believed  were  attacking  it. 
Then,  Goulden  writes: 

SPOTTED    BY    RADAR 

■•Around  midnight  Park  .  .  .  was  given  a 
range  on  a  target  spotted  by  the  main  ridar 
room,  'The  finest  target  we've  had  all  night. 

•He  directed  his  radar  toward  the  target. 
•It  was  a  damned  big  one  right  on  -is.  no 
doubt  about  this  one.  About  1.500  yards  off 
to  the  side,  a  nice  fat  blip.' 

•Park  asked  for  the  firing  key— control  of 
the  triggering  device  on  the  5-lnch  gun 
mounts— and  for  permission  to  open  fire. 
Park  tells  what  happened  next: 

••  Just  before  I  pushed  the  trigger.  I  sud- 
denly realized— that's  the  Turner  Joy.  This 
came  right  with  the  order  to  open  fire. 

••I  shouted  back,  "Where's  the  Turner 
Joy'' "  There  was  a  lot  of  yelling  back  and 
forth,  with  the  bridge  telling  me  to  ure  before 


we  lost  the  contact,  with  me  yelling  right 
back  at  them.      . 

REF!„SED    TO    FIRE 

Park,  according  to  Goulden.  said  he  re- 
fused to  open  are  until  he  knew  where  the 
Turner  Jov  was  and  the  Turner  Joy  was  told 
to  turn  on  its  running  lights.  Ooulden  goes 
on  to  quote  Park  as  saying : 

•Sure  enough,  there  she  was.  Right  In  the 
cross  hairs  I  had  six  5-inch  puns  right  on 
the  Turner  Jov.  1.500  yards  away. 

•••If  I  had  fired,  it  would  have  blown  it 
clear  out  of  the  water.  All  I  had  to  do  was 
squeeze  the  trigger.  In  fact.  I  could  ha^e 
been  shot  for  not  squeezing  the  trigger. 

Elsewhere  in  the  book.  Goulden  says  with- 
out a'aribution  that  between  the  first  attack 
on  tH;  Maddox  on  Aug.  2, 1964.  and  the  attack 
on  the  Maddox  and  the  Turner  Joy  two  days 
later  former  President  Johnson  used  the  so- 
called  hot  line  between  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow for  the  first  time. 

CITES    VS.    RIGHTS 

Goulden  said  Johnson  told  then  Premier 
Nlkita  Khrushchev  that  he  was  sending  the 
Maddox  and  the  Turner  Joy  back  ' "to  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  after  the  first  attack  only  to 
demonstrate  the  American  right  to  operate  in 
international  waters  and  that  the  United 
States  did  not  want  to  widen  the  war. 

Asked  about  the  assertion.  Johnson's  office 
in  Austin,  Tex.,  said  the  hot  line  was  not  used 
dunng  the  time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in- 

In  Ills  book.  Goulden  suggests  that  evi- 
dence uncovered  alter  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
mcident  casts  doubt  on  whether  there  ever 
was  a  second  attack. 

Johnson  used  the  Gulf  of  Tonk  n  reso  u- 
lion  oassed  by  Congress  as  a  result  of  the 
second  auack  as  authorization  for  sending 
Amencan  combat  troops  into  South  viet  ^am 
in  large  numbers,  starting  in  1965. 


iProm  the  Library  Journal,  Sept  15,  1969) 
(Goulden,    Joseph,     -Truth     Is    the    First 
Cas^aUv-  288p.  maps,  bibllog.  Index.  Rand 
McNalU    Oct   1969   $6  93.  LC  70-90840.  PoUU- 

cal  science.)  „_i,incr 

A  first-class  piece  of  research  and  winting^ 
this   work   shows   how    the   Gtill   °f   Tonkin 
ncidents  of  August  1964.  ''^^^"f ^  the  ^^^ 
.-ijaddox  and  resulung  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution,  were  handled  in  such  a  way j^ 
to  deceive  the  American  people  ^^^ ^^^'^^, 
This  deception  led  to  the  passage  of  a  reso 
Sn  that  was  the  functional  equivalent  of 
L  d^^aration  of  war.  It  divided  the  body  pol- 
Uic     and    damaged     the    relations    between 
President   Johnson    and   Congress.    Tbrougli 
Sul     documentation.     Goulden     narrates 
the  action  reports  of  the  USS  Maddox  and 
ndicates  how  they  were  mL  Interpreted  and 
diswrted  at  a  time  when  the  true  scope  o. 
Unuld     States     operations    in     Vietnam     as 
Wdd^  ffoto  the  TubUc  because  of  Impend- 
mg    Presidential   elections.    Because   of    the 
tenacity  of  Senator  Fulbrlght.  ongiruilly  a 
^pporL  Of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution, 
-the  du^^city  of  the  Johnson  Administration 
wi^   exposed.   This   book    IS   worthy   reading 
be^a4e^1t    clemons^a-^    how    a    govern- 
ment   can   knowingly    or    unknowing^    dis- 
Sr^the  truth  about  any  international  inc:- 
deiit  and  bring  It*  people  into  a  w^r.  Of  com- 
S^able  importance  Is  how  the  Congre^  of 
the  United  States  has  allowed  much  cf  Its 
power    to    be    taken    over    by    the    executive 
Cnch^f    the   government.    Recommended 
for  all  libranes.->4icx  Bvkc.^.  ABC-Co  P  c.  s, 
Santa  Sarbara,  CaUf- 

I  From  the  Houston  (Tex  )  Chronicle, 
Sept,  28,  19691 

THE   TONKIN    AFFAIR— FACT   OR    FANTASY? 

(By  Nathan  Broch) 
(Truth  Is  %he  First  Casualty,  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin    Affairs-Illusion    and    Reahty,    by 
Joseph  C.  Goulden.  Rand  McNally,  5.6.95  ) 
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Among  history's  least  pleeiBant  Ironies  are 
the  battles  and  Incidents  fought  or  manu- 
factured on  the  world's  most  placid  waters. 
It  Is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  should  h»ve  been  the  setting  tor 
America's  open-ended  involvement  In  Viet- 
nam. What  is  asitoundlng,  however.  Is  the 
pase  with  which  in  American  dingrcsfi.  com- 
prised In  It?  entirety  of  adult  U.S.  citizens, 
accepted  with  only  two  opposing  votes  what 
even  in  that  long-agt>  summer  of  1964  looked 
and  almost  smelled  either  like  an  American 
err.ir  or  suicidal  North  Vietnamese  madness: 
On  Aug.'  2.  1964,  NoBth  Vietnamese  boats  at- 
tacked the  US.  warcihlp  Maddux  During  the 
night  of  Aug.  4.  1964,  the  North  Vietnamese 
again  indulged  In  a  ".suppo.scd  engagement 
between  the  Maddot  and  the  Turner  Joy." 
Both  events  took  pl4ce  in  the  Gulf  oi  Ton- 
kin and  were  promptly  labeled  by  Wiushlng- 
ton  ai  "unprovoked  and  deliberate  attacks 
In  international  watOrs  on  our  naval  vessels." 
On  Aug.  7,  1964,  Congress  pas.sed  the  iiow- 
.somewhat-Umplng  but  still  historic  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution  whljch  led  President  John- 
son to  raise  the  16i000-man  US.  Advl.sory 
force  in  Vietnam  to  Veil  above  the  half-mil- 
Uon  uonadvlsory  n(nd  highly  comt>atant 
mark 

Joseph  C.  Goulden,  a  longtime  Washington 
newsman  with  excellent  connections  and  a 
fine  nose  for  detallB,  dissects  the  Tonkin 
("iulf  incidents  with  equal  measures  of  bril- 
liance arid  candor — tine  as  salutary  as  the 
other  lie  believes  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolu- 
tion should  not  have  been  passed  and  that 
It  ■coiktalna  the  fatal  taint  of  deception"  on 
the  part  of  the  Johitson  administration.  He 
condemns  President  Johnson  for  having  used 
the  resolution  "as  his  basic  congressional 
authority  for  conduct  of  the  war." 

(From  the  Llvermoro  (Calif  »  Herald  A  News. 
Sept.  18,   19691 

A  ■•■EFUL    CHAt»rER    IN     NaVY    HISTORY 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington. — For  years  our  US  Navy  has 
been  in  a  streak  of  bad  luck,  and  a  Just- 
publlsheU  book  about  Tonkm  Gulf  indicates 
how  remorselessly  misfortime  rides  the 
waves. 

Worse,  this  book;  by  Joseph  Goulden, 
"Truth  Is  the  First  C.isualty,  '  has  given  in- 
ordinate delight  to  a  couple  of  unilateral 
disarmament  buffs.  Senators  BUI  Fulbrighl 
and  Prank  Church 

It  was  a  fitting  book  for  me  to  read  over 
the  Fourth  of  July,"  says  Pulbright  in  a 
mash-note   to   the   publisher 

"Thank  you  (Rand  McNally  &  Co  ) ,  and 
Mr  Goulden,  •  gurgled  Church  is  a  similar 
letter 

Why  any  American  should  be  happy  over 
such  terrible  events.  I  Just  dunno  It's  a  book 
to  make  the  angels  weep.  I  think  they  must 
have  begun  sobbing  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  (a 
Navy  officer  was  President  then),  and  kept 
right  on  moaning  for  the  USS  Liberty,  the 
TJSS  Pueblo,  the  Naty  EC-121  and  so  much 
else  that  has  gone  wrong  In  the  Stressful 
Sixties.  Joe  Goulden,  the  author,  shudders. 
to  do  him  credit,  eis  he  tells  Maddox  and 
USS  Turner  Joy  during  the  first  week  of 
August.  1964. 

These  two  destroyers  became  a  pair  of 
pawns  in  one  of  the  crookedest  chess-games 
ever  played  on  the  International  board.  To 
begin  with.  President  Johnson  needed  a  pre- 
text to  get  What  waa  described  as  the  "func- 
tional equivalent "  of  a  declaration  of  war 
out  of  Congress.  The  document,  later  the 
Tonkin  Gull  Resolution  of  Aug.  5,  1964,  had 
been  drafted  by  McGeorge  Bundy  back  in 
June.  It  was  qtilckly  updated  between  Aug. 
2  (after  a  flea-bit  attack  on  the  Maddox)  and 
Aug.  4  (When  attacks  on  the  Maddox  and  the 
Turner  Joy  allegedly  took  place,  but  in  all 
probability  never  did). 

"For  all  I  know,  our  Navy  was  shooting  at 
whales  out  there."  the  Preeldent  privately 
admitted  later,   In  one  of   the  many  aston- 


ishing revelations  In  this  book  His  admin- 
istration did  not  produce  a  single  member 
of  the  two  ships'  crews.  Including  their  com- 
manders, who  could  testify  that  North  Viet- 
nam ships  fired  on  the  US  vessels  that  dark 
night  of  August  4 

The  closest  moment  of  peril  came  when 
Scanvm  Patrick  Park,  the  .Maddox  sonar- 
man,  was  ordered  to  pre.ss  a  button  that 
would  have  fired  six  five-inch  guns  into  a 
siipp>>sed  enemy  target,  which  turned  out  to 
be  the  sister  ship 

■Just  before  I  pushe.l  the  trlKger."  Park 
."aid  alterwards.  I  .suddenly  realized.  That's 
the   ruriicr  Joy  ' 

Wliat  would  have  happened  if  niu-  US. 
destroyer  had  blown  another  tint  of  the 
water  at  a  time  when  the  Navy  was  trying, 
under  political  orders,  to  draw  enemy  hre'.' 
Had  thi.s  happened  and  been  iruthluUy  re- 
vealed, it's  conceivable  that  Johnson  would 
have  taken  himself  out  of  the  presidential 
race  .is  he  did  some  five  years  later  We 
might  have  had  Barry  Goldwater  elected  on 
ills  ixilicy.  "Why  Not  Victory?"  Instead  of 
Johnson  elected  on  his  devious  policy  of 
preaching  peace,  plannliii;  escalation.  i>os- 
turmg  a-s  a  world  strategic,  waging  limited 
and   indecisive   war 

This  lively  book  actually  becomes  tire- 
some in  listing  and  exposing  all  the  deceits  of 
Johnson  and  the  yes-men  liars  around  him. 
The  Maddox  was  not  on  a  "routine  patrol"  but 
was  an  electronic  spyshlp  The  Communists 
liad  every  reason  for  supposing  it  was  a  decoy 
tor  South  Vietnam  raids  simultaneously  be- 
ing carried  on  in  other  ships  supplied  by  the 
U  S  Navy  The  retaliation  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  took  place  while  John.son  was  -sliU 
frantically  trying  to  get  "prool  "  that  the 
non-attacks  on  the  Maddox  and  Turner  Joy 
had  been  real  attacks 

It  IS  a  sorry  story  It  involves  high-ranking 
Navy  olficers.  as  well  as  their  comniander-in- 
chiet  and  Defense  Secretary  It  is  a  book 
that  should  have  been  written  and  pub- 
lished, for  the  sake  of  shameful  truth 

But  I  can't  imagine  how  Senator  Ful- 
bright.  writing  on  Poreiijn  Relations  Com- 
mittee stationery  and  signing  him.self 
"chairman."  could  call  it  fitting'  reading 
for  the  Fourth  of  July 

I  Prom    the   Chicago    (111  )    Sun-Times.   Sept. 

1!1.   19691 

BiMiK.    "Tri'th    Is    First    Casualty. "    Adds 

TO  Tonkin   Doibt 

Washington  — "For  all  I  know,  our  Navy 
was  shooting  at  whales  out  there."'  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  quoted  as  saying  In 
a  new  book  purporting  to  give  the  full  story 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident  that  led  to 
full-scale    US.    Involvement    In   Vietnam. 

The  book.  "Truth  Is  the  First  Casualty" 
by  Wivshlngton  newsman  Joseph  C.  Goulden. 
says  Mr.  Johnson  made  the  statement  In  1965 
referring  to  Navy  reports  the  previous  year 
of  Communist  torpedo  boat  attacks  on  the 
American  destroyers  Maddox  and  Turner  Joy. 

Goulden's  book,  to  be  issued  Monday  by 
Rand-McNally.  presents  an  In-depth  report 
on  the  Incidents  which  led  to  congressional 
passage  of  the  "Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution" 
which  gave  the  President  authority  to  u.se 
whatever  force  might  be  necessary  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  resolution  subsequently  was  cited  by 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Sec.  of  State  Dean  Rusk  as 
legal  authority  for  the  commitment  of  a  full- 
scale  U.S.  war  effort  there. 

Yet  soon  alter  the  double  Incidents  In  the 
gulf  In  August,  1964.  rumors  began  circu- 
lating that  the  reported  second  attack  by 
North  Vietnam  on  the  destroyers  never  really 
happened. 

As  presented  by  the  Navy  to  Congress  at 
the  time,  the  facts  were  that  the  patrol  ship 
Maddox  was  attacked  by  three  small  North 
Vietnamese  gunboats  In  International  waters 
of  the  gulf  on  Aug.  2  and  repelled  the  ves- 
sels after  sustaining  minor  damage. 


Mr.  Johnson  promptly  warned  Hanoi  the 
United  States  would  retaliate  if  any  addi- 
tional such  attacks  occurred  On  the  night 
of  Aug.  4.  the  Navy  said,  the  Maddox  and 
the  Turner  Joy  were  steaming  south  out  of 
the  gulf  when  they  were  fired  upon  by  an 
undetermined  number  of  the  little  boats, 
which  the  Vietnamese  call  "swatows." 

Within  hours,  a  fleet  of  U.S.  bombers  at- 
tacked naval  installations  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese coast,  and  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion was  sent  to  Congress 

I'R     WERE    the      "boats"     jr.ST     WAVES? 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
conducted  a  lull  investigation  last  year  Into 
the  clrcumst.inccs  of  the  second  Incident  It 
took  place  on  an  "ink  black"  stormy  night 
in  which  cresting  waves  could  be  mistaken  on 
radar  screens  for  small  pursuing  boats,  and 
when  the  heavy  wakes  created  by  the  de- 
stroyers' own  ev.islve  courses  were  virtually 
Identical  with  torpedo  tracks  on  soun<l  detec- 
tion units. 

The  committee  drew  no  conclusions  as  to 
whether  the  att.\cks  occurred  but  did  deter- 
mine there  was  sufficient  doubt  indicated  in 
the  official  messages  at  the  time  that  Wash- 
ington should  have  been  more  cautious  about 
reacting. 

REVEALING     INTERVIEWS     WITH     CREWMEN 

Goulden's  book  described  the  Senate  Inves- 
tigations in  depth  and  added  another  di- 
mension to  the  story  through  interviews  with 
many  of  the  crewmen  involved,  something 
committee  chairman  J.  William  Pulbright 
(D-Ark.)  has  since  conceded  the  committee 
should  have  done  itself. 

One  of  the  Interviews  cited  m  the  book 
was  with  a  Maddox  sonarman.  Patrick  N 
Park  of  California.  He  described  the  hours 
lie  spent  vainly  watching  for  targets  on  his 
screen  and  wondering  where  the  Turner  Joy 
was  finding  the  targets  at  which  it  wiis  firing. 

Finally,  a  few  minutes  before  midnight, 
the  bridge  gave  Park  a  range  reading. 

"It  was  a  damned  big  one.  right  on  us." 
Park  is  quoted  by  Goulden.  "No  doubt  about 
this  one.  About  1.500  yards  off  the  side,  a 
nice  fat  blip." 

WHERE     IS     THE     Tl'RNER     JOY? 

Park  asked  for.  and  got.  control  of  the 
firing  key  lor  the  five-inch  gun  mounts, 
along  with  permission  to  tire.  Park's  story 
continued: 

"Just  before  I  pushed  the  trigger  I  sud- 
denly realized,  that's  the  Turner  Joy  This 
came  right  with  the  order  to  op>en  fire.  I 
shouted  back,  'Where  is  the  Turner  Joy?" 
Tliere  was  a  lot  of  yelling  back  and  forth, 
with  the  bridge  telling  me  to  fire  before  we 
lose  the  contact,  and  me  yelling  right  back 
at  them  .  .  .  I'm  not  opening  fire  until  I  know 
where  the  Turner  Joy  Is.'  "' 

Finally  the  bridge  radioed  the  Turner  Joy 
to  turn  on  her  lights,  and  Park  said:  "Sure 
enough,  there  she  was,  right  In  the  cross 
hairs.  I  had  six  five-Inch  guns  right  at  the 
Turner  Joy,  1,500  yards  away.  If  1  had  fired. 
It  would  have  blown  it  clean  out  of  the  water. 
In  fact,  I  could  have  been  shot  for  not 
squeezing  the  trigger.  " 

I  From  the  Saturday  Review) 
(By  William  R.  Corson) 

(  Note. — William  R.  Corson  based  his  con- 
troversial book,  "The  Betrayal,"  on  his  ex- 
periences as  the  Marine  colonel  with  the 
principal  responsibility  for  the  pacification 
program  In  Vietnam  ) 

(Truth  Is  the  First  Casualty:  The  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Affair — Illusion  and  Reality,"  by 
Joseph  C.  Goulden,  Rand  McNally.  285  pp  . 
$6.95.) 

The  blunders  and  perfidy  surrounding 
Amerlca"8  entry  Into  the  Vietnam  War  are 
devastatingly  bared  by  Joseph  Goulden  in 
Truth  Ja  the  First  Casualty.  By  meticulous 
attention  to  detail  the  author  has  recon- 
structed the  actual  events  surrounding  the 
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Ouir  of  Tonkin  alTalr.  related  these  events  to 
the  general  sltuaUon  of  which  they  were  but 
a  part,  and  shown  how  they  bear  on  our  fu- 
ture ability  or  Inability  to  avoid  national 
catastrophes  like  Vietnam. 

Goulden's  presentation  of  the  tangled  web 
of  official  deception  surrounding  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  "attack"  Is  straightforward  and  rep- 
ortorlal.  In  Part  One,  entitled  "The  Illusion," 
he  shows  how  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incidents 
were  described  to  the  United  States  Congress 
and  the  American  people  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration between  August  2  and  August  9. 
1964  This  section  of  Truth  Is  the  First 
Casualty  reveals  quite  clearly  President 
Johnson's  arm-twisting  style  of  leadership 
and  the  confusion  It  created  among  his  prin- 
cipal advisors  as  each  subordinated  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  task  of  keeping  the  Chief 
Executive  satisfied.  Theirs  Is  not  so  much  a 
tale  of  conspiracy  In  high  places  as  one  of 
surrender  of  Independent  Judgment  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  ego. 

Part  Two— "The  Reality"— reviews  the 
same  incidents,  not  as  they  were  depicted  to 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people,  but, 
as  Goulden  is  able  to  demonstrate,  the  way 
they  actually  occurred.  He  also  points  up 
how  those  who  direct  America's  hydra-headed 
world-wide  electronic  and  scientific  espionage 
apparat  exist  almost  as  a  law  unto  them- 
selves and,  in  fact  create  the  very  conditions 
that  make  war  by  accident  more  likely 
than  not.  This  portion  of  Goulden's  book  is 
of  considerable  significance  because  It  shows 
most  clearly  the  menace  to  our  nation  from 
faceless,  nameless  Individuals  who  are  able 
to  define  the  naUonal  Interest  according  to 
their  own  lights.  From  Goulden's  disclosures 
about  the  "dangerous  business  of  electronic 
espionage"  and  the  paramilitary  activities 
of  the  United  States  before  Tonkin  It  seems 
evident  that,  regardless  of  the  true  inten- 
tions of  the  President  and  those  who  sur- 
round him,  all  are  captives  of  an  intelli- 
gence/Information system  that  Is  beyond 
their  capacity  to  control  or  understand. 

President  Johnson's  Information  decision 
system  is  starkly  revealed  In  all  Its  Inade- 
quacies by  the  actions  of  one  lone  sailor, 
Patrick  N.  Park,  who  refused  to  be  swept 
along  by  the  pressures  originating  in  Wash- 
ington to  execute  his  assignment  of  firing 
the  guns  of  the  USS  Maddox  against  the 
•'enemy"  targets  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  on  the 
night  of  August  4.  1964.  Park,  who  was  in 
1  control  of  the  Afaddoi'J  main  gun  battery 
firing  key.  said; 

"I  finally  told  them.  'I'm  not  opening  Are 
until  I  know  where  the  Turner  Joy  Is.'  The 
bridge  got  on  the  phone  and  said  'Turn  on 
your  lights.  Turner  Joy.'  Sure  enough,  there 
she  was.  right  In  the  cross  hairs.  I  had  six 
five-Inch  guns  right  at  the  Turner  Joy.  1.500 
yards  away.  If  I  had  fired.  It  would  have 
blown  it  clear  out  of  the  water.  All  I  had  to 
do  was  squeeze  the  trigger  In  fact.  I  could 
have  been  shot  for  not  squeezing  the 
trigger.'  " 

Goulden  comments:  "What  If  Seaman 
Park  had  fired?  The  possible  consequences 
are  too  frightening  to  contemplate."  But  one 
think  is  certain  from  reading  Goulden's 
book :  never  was  It  so  necessary  for  one  man 
to  defy  so  many. 

In  Part  Three — "The  Revelation'" — the 
author  recounts  the  process  through  which 
the  United  States  Senate  learned  of  the  dif- 
ference between  illusion  and  reality  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  affair.  Here  Goulden  traces 
the  incidents  leading  to  Senator  Fulbrighfs 
disenchantment  and  final  awareness  that 
he.  like  the  rest  of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
had  been  deceived  by  President  Johnson's 
and  Secretaries  McNamara  and  Rusk's  distor- 
tion of  the  facU  about  Tonkin.  These  events 
underscore  the  decUne  of  our  nations  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  to  prevent  such 
an  anomaly  as  a  'Presidential  War  "  For- 
tunately, there  waa  a  few  hardy  souls  In  the 
government  hierarchy  who  were  willing  to 
Jeopardize  their  own  positions  In  order  to 


expose  the  truth  about  Tonkin  to  Mr.  Pul- 
bright and  other  members  of  the  Senate. 

For  those  who  have  been  growing  Increas- 
ingly uneasy  about  the  operations  of  our 
national  security  machinery  Truth  Is  the 
First  Casualty  Is  an  Important  book.  By  re- 
vealing the  actual  story  and  the  significant 
issues  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  affair  Goulden 
has  raised  serious  questions  concerning  the 
drift  of  national  policy,  the  division  of  war- 
making  power  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  and  the  almost  frenetic  efforts  of 
elected  and  appointed  officials  to  keep  un- 
pleasant truths  from  the  American  pubhc. 
Thanks  to  his  sharp  focus  on  the  last. 
Goulden  has  performed  a  major  public  serv- 
ice by  showing  the  explicit  and  implicit 
hazards  in  "government  by  secrecy." 

Truth  Is  the  First  Casualty  provides  the 
factual  basis  on  which  to  begin  a  full  re- 
examination of  our  national  security  goals 
and  how  they  might  be  achieved,  or  changed. 
The  book  Is  highly  reconmiended  to  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  believe  that  In  times 
of  war  and  hostilities  the  one  casualty  we 
cannot  afford  to  sustain  is  Truth. 


The  Truth  Abodt  the  Tonkin  Gulf 

(By  Wayne  Morse) 
("Truth  Is  the  First  Casualty."  by  Joseph 
C    Goulden;  Rand  McNally.  $6.95.) 

"Truth  Is  the  First  Casualty"  Is  an  appro- 
priate title  lor  this  book  of  disclosures  about 
the  cover-up  Job  done  by  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration in  concealing  the  truth  from  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  concerning 
the  events  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  between 
August  2  and  August  9.  1964.  An  equally 
appropriate  title  would  be:  "Truth  Will  Out." 
The  author  carefully  documents  the  mis- 
representations by  spokesmen  for  the  John- 
son AdministraUon.  The  Congress  and  the 
American  people  were  deceived.  If  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  truth  had  been  told, 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  never  would 
have  passed  the  Senate;  I  doubt  If  it  even 
would  have  been  called  up  for  a  vote. 

This  book  should  be  read  by  all  who  have 
doubted  the  charge,  which  I  made  In  the 
Senate,  that  the  United  States  was  a  pro- 
vocateur in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  It  should  be 
read  by  those  who  have  doubted  that  the 
United  States  committed  acts  of  aggression 
there.  It  should  be  read  by  those  who  never 
knew  or  chose  to  Ignore  that — to  use  the 
words  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas 
deB  Katzenbach,  as  quoted  by  the  author — 
•It  was  subsequent  to  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Reso- 
lution that  North  Vietnam  used  regular  mili- 
tary forces  to  come  across  the  demilitarized 
zone  and  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  to 
engage  in  support  of  the  insurgency  move- 
ment there  .  .  .  Indeed  to  Invade  and  to  com- 
mit an  act  of  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam. That  came  subsequent  to  Tonkin." 

Secretary  Katzenbach.  in  keeping  with  the 
Johnson  Administration  line,  called  the  mili- 
tary intervention  by  North  Vietnam  "an  in- 
vasion to  commit  an  act  of  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam."'  To  the  contrary. 
North  Vietnam  responded  to  the  acts  of  ag- 
gression committed  by  the  United  SUtes 
against  her  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  She  also 
responded  to  the  acts  of  aggression  commit- 
ted by  South  Vietnam  in  the  bombardment 
of  two  security  posts  on  the  mainland,  and 
two  islands  a  few  miles  off  her  coast. 

The  author  discloses  that  these  acts  of 
aggression  by  South  Vietnam  were  commit- 
ted July  30  and  July  31.  1964  The  code  name 
for  the  naval  attack  by  South  Vietnam 
against  North  Vietnam  was  Operation  34  It 
was  a  plan  of  which  the  United  States  Navy 
was  fully  aware.  In  fact,  the  United  States 
supplied  South  Vietnam  with  the  boats, 
trained  the  crews,  supplied  the  weapons  and 
torpedoes,  and  advised  in  the  preparation  of 
the  plans  for  the  attack. 

Yet,  as  the  author  points  out.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  testified  at  the 
Senate  hearings  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolu- 
tion that  the  United  States  Navy  played  ab- 


solutely no  part  In.  was  not  associated  wlth» 
or  was  not  aware  of  any  South  Vietnamese 
actions  in  connection  with  the  bombard^ment 
of  North  Vietnam  by  South  Vietnamese  naval 
vessels  during  Operation  34.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  sUtemente  simply  were  not  true. 

The  author  d(x;uments  the  references  to 
Operation  34  In  various  U.S.  Nav^  and  Pen- 
tagon messages  exchanged  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Incidents.  In  fact, 
the  record  made  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  its  subsequent  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  crisis  produced  its 
disclosures  of  February.  1968,  showing  that 
truth  was  the  first  casualty  in  the  Johnson 
Administration's  account  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Incidents. 

The  United  Slates  Involvement  In  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  incidents  helped  direct  attention 
away  from  our  country's  military  Interven- 
tion into  a  civil  war  In  Vietnam.  It  clouded 
the  thinking  of  many  Americans  concerning 
our  violations  of  the  United  Nations  charter, 
the  Geneva  Accords,  and  our  own  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  author  also  indicates  some  of  the  dan- 
gers of  government  by  executive  supremacy, 
government  by  secrecy,  and  government  by 
abdication  of  Congressional  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

He  pinpoints  the  turning  point  of  our 
rmlitary  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
have  suffered  casualties  of  more  than  38.000 
Amerioan  soldiers  dead,  and  200.000  wounded 
because  the  President  proposed  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution,  and  the  Congress  passed  it 
without  constitutional  right  or  moral  J"ustifl- 
cation. 

"Truth  Is  the  First  Casualty"  Is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  It  should  be  read  by  all  who  want  the 
truth,  and  all  who  dont.  » 


(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Magazine] 
(By  Joe  McGlnnls) 
(■'Truth  Is  the  First  Casuulty.  The  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Affair— Illusion  and  Reality,"  by  Jo- 
seph G.  C-oulden,  Rand  McNally,  $6.95.) 

The  first  question  I  asked  Joe  Goulden  a 
year-and-a-half  ago,  when  he  told  me  he 
was  going  to  write  a  book  about  the  Gulf  of 
Tokln  incident,  was  •why".  The  war  was 
big  and  growing.  August  1964  and  a  shadowy 
sea  battle  that  Involved  no  casualties  seemed 
long  ago  and  far  away. 

Goulden  did  not  answer  my  question  at 
the  time.  The  answer,  in  fact,  did  not  come 
until  this  October,  when  he  sent  me  the 
finished  l>ook:  Truth  in  the  First  Casualty. 
subtitled  The  Gul/  of  Tonkin  Affair— lUuston 
and  Reality.  It  is  such  an  overwhelming, 
chilling,  infuriating  piece  of  work  that  the 
only  one  sentence  comment  I  can  think  to 
make  is  that  it  is  a  book  I  wish  I  had  written. 
Joe  Goulden  was  Washington  bureau  chief 
for  the  Inquirer  until  the  daily  incompetence 
of  desk  men  in  Philadelphia  drove  him  into  a 
frenzy  and  he  quit.  With  this,  his  third  book 
(the  "others:  The  Curtis  Caper,  a  study  oi 
Curtis  publishing,  and  AfoTiopoiy.  a  powerful, 
uneven  and  totally  ignored  muckraking  Job 
on  AT&T) .  he  has  gained  a  prominent  place 
among  that  small  coterie  of  Washington - 
based  investigative  reporters  which  is  really 
all  that  stands  between  the  rest  of  us  and 
the  bureaucratic  steamroller  that  is  crushing 
truth  and  decencv  all  over  the  country. 

Reporters  like  Goulden  are  rare.  That  is  be- 
cause what  they  do  is  hard  and  not  much 
fun.  A  reporter  can  catch  the  Pentagon,  the 
Navy,  even  the  President  in  a  lie:  Goulden 
has."  But  it  takes  the  tenacity  and  investiga- 
tive skill  of  a  Ralph  Nader  to  do  it  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  words  crammed 
into  secret,  half-secret  and  public  reports 
that  must  be  absorbed,  understood  and  then 
checked  out  against  each  other  before  the 
inconsistencies  that  reveal  the  deceit  come  to 
light. 

All  this  Goulden  did,  and  then  he  did  more. 
He  compressed  his  data  into  a  tight,  realistic 
narrative    that,    at    its    best,    reads    like    a 
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Fletcher  Kneb«l  novel.  But  Qoulden's  story  la 
true.  And  lt3  epilogue  la  the  25.000  or  so 
Americans  who  have  been  killed  In  its  wake. 
not  to  mention  that  percenUge  or  the  coun- 
try of  Vietnam  that  has  been  bombed  and 
Ehelled  to  pieces  because  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  his  friends  felt  like  winning  a  war  and 
deeded  they  needed  an  excuse. 

August  2,  1964:  the  United  States  has  16.- 
000  uoops  In  Vietnam  and  two  spy  ships  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tcnkln.  The  commander  of  the 
leid  ship,  the  U  S.S.  Maddoi.  Is  apprehensive 
because  he  knows  the  South  Vletname.:e 
have  been  conductln*  nighttime  raids  on 
the  North  Vietnamese  co.ist  and  his  proxim- 
ity to  them,  he  feels,  might  cause  the  ^Tarih 
to  con.slder  bis  ship  somehow  Involved  In 
the  raids. 

The  commander  asked  If  he  cauld  abort  his 
mission  because  o£  tliis  excessive  risk,  but 
was   told  no  by  the  Pacific  Naval  Command. 

Then,  to  summiBlze  what  Goulden  rel.ites 
In  marvelous  detail; 

The  United  Slates  ship  fired  first  at  ap- 
proachinE;  North  Vietnamese  patrol  boats. 

When  hre  was  returned  the  commander  re- 
ported he  was  under  at:ack,  and  the  mes- 
sage, by  the  time  It  reached  W.ishlngton. 
somehow  neglected  to  mention  the  fact  t^at 
the  .American  ship,  engaged  in  a  mission 
which  the  North  Vietnamese  obviously  and 
with  good  cause  regarded  as  hostile,  had 
fired  am. 

Two  nights  later,  when,  incredibly,  the 
Maddox  and  its  sUter  ship,  the  Turner  Joy. 
were  sent  on  a  mission  straight  toward  the 
recently  shelled  coast  of  North  Vietnam,  an 
attack  upon  them  was  reported  and  Lyndon 
Johnson  went  on  celevlslun  to  tell  America 
he  had  ordered  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
begun — despite  tlie'Jact  that  tlie  commander 
of  the  Maddox  liad  already  cabled  fleet  licad- 
quarters  that  the  whole  thing  might  simplu 
have  been  a  faulty  interpretation  of  radar 
and  sonar  blips  and  beeps. 

Goulden's  organization  Is  ma.sterful.  He 
divides  the  book  Into  three  sections:  the  Il- 
lusion, or  the  story  as  It  w.as  reported  by  the 
Pentagon  at  the  time;  the  reality,  or  what 
really  happened,  a*  he  pieced  It  together 
from  the  hundreds  of  reports  and  from  In- 
terviews with  personnel  from  both  ships,  and 
the  revelation,  or  how  Senator  Pulbrlght 
(who  had  been  deceived  so  thoroughly  that 
he  actually  served  as  floor  manager  of  the 
Tonkin  resolution)  Bnally  learned  the  truth 
and  tried  to  let  the  nation  know. 

To  return  to  my  original  question  of  a 
year-and-a-half  before:  Why  write  it  now? 
Goulden  takes  up  the  point  in  his  introduc- 
tion: "Of  what  relevance  is  Tonkin  to  us  to- 
day? Johnson  and  tte  men  who  handled  the 
Tonkin  affsilr  are  out  of  office.  .  .  But  the 
legacy  of  mistrust  Johnson  bequeathed  will 
be  In  the  minds  of  Congress  and  of  the  dis- 
cerning public  for  years  to  come." 

And  there  Is  even  better  reason  to  write 
the  book,  and  to  read  it.  now.  five  years  too 
late;  the  bombing  of  a  foreign  country  by 
the  United  States  of  America  was  begun  un- 
der a  false  pretense  by  a  Resident  who.  In 
the  years  aft?r  Tonkin,  .■^.ert»more  than  half 
a  million  additional  troops  to  the  same  coun- 
try to  fight  a  wax  that  he  said  had  been  pro- 
voked by  the  Tonkin  attack. 

A  lot  of  men  are  c^e.^d  because  of  this  faU:e 
pretense,  and  although  Johnson,  McNamara, 
Rusk  and  the  olheis,  mercifully,  are  gone, 
the  system  goes  en.  The  Navy  Is  still  there, 
roaming  the  Pacific,  and  the  Pentagon  desk 
officers  are  there,  and  the  temptation  to  de- 
ceive the  public — and  to  get  men  killed— 
for  the  sake  of  an  attmlral's  pride,  still  exists. 

Joe  Goulden  has  rendered  a  real  service  to 
his  country.  He  has  also  written  a  hell  of  a 
book.  Read  it,  and  If  you  get  as  angry  and 
scred  as  I  did,  lend  it  to  a  friend. 

And  for  now  between  the  time  you  finish 
reading  this  and  the  time  you  buy  the  book, 
you  coight  keep  yourself  angry  and  scared  by 
remembering  what  Goulden  quotes  Lyndon 


Johnson  as  saying,  privately,  six  months  after 
he  ordered  bombing  begun  because  of  Ton- 
kin; 'Tor  all  I  know,  our  Navy  loas  ttiooting 
at  lohale*  out  there." 

I  Prom   the  Des  Moines   (Iowa)    Register. 

Sept.  24,   19691 

Tonkin  Cxtlt  Dicxption 

Did  high  officers  of  the  D  S  Navy  order  the 
destroyers  Msddox  nnd  Turner  Joy  into  Tcn- 
kln Oulf  AuT  2  A.  1964,  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  prcivoke  a  North  Vietnamese  attack  and 
inv.^lve  the  United  States  In  the  Vietnam 
war?  Or  did  sheer  Navy  Incompetence  and 
poor  commiuilcntlcn  with  higher  headquar- 
ters "creat-"  the  Incidents  which  brcvght 
forth  the  T.nkln  Gulf  resolution,  which 
President  Johnson  later  used  to  bring  US. 
f  irccs  into  the  war? 

These  questlcns  cannot  be  definitively 
answered,  but  the  new  book.  Truth  Ls  the 
F'lrsl  Ca.',ualty"  by  Joseph  C.  Goulden  (Rand 
McNa.lv),  pocs  a  long  way  toward  doing  so 
The  author,  an  experienced  newspaperman, 
fully  supports  his  recommendation  ihat  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  affair  should  be  InvrsMgated 
further  l)y  the  C jn;ress. 

Oinildcns  report,  based  on  study  rf  docu- 
ments i)l)talncd  by  the  Senate  Forelun  Rela- 
tions C  immlttee  and  Interviews  of  Navy  pcr- 
;  nn?l.  l.-i  a  damning  story  of  deception  by  the 
military  establishment  and  by  the  John>-on 
Administration.  It  deserves  the  close  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public. 

President  Johnson  rairuned  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  through  the  Senate  en  the 
argument  that  North  Vietnam,  without  prov- 
c-catlon.  had  attacked  UJS.  naval  ves-^els  en 
the  open  sea.  The  Senate  believed  Defense 
Secretary  McNamaras  report  of  the  attack 
and  gave  Johnson  the  unlimited  authority  he 
wanted  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  and  deploy 
U  .S  ground  troops  In  the  war. 

The  Administration  did  not  say  that  the 
Maddox  was  a  spy  ship,  like  the  Pueblo  which 
got  captured  off  North  Korea,  and  was  spyln"? 
(U  shore  installations.  The  Maddox  and 
Turner  Joy  were  within  waters  that  North 
Viemam  had  declared  its  territorial  waters. 
The  commander  of  the  Maddox,  an  experi- 
enced c.rnbat  veteran,  warned  against  the 
patrol  course  and  told  his  superiors  that 
North  Vietnam  regarded  the  Maddox  ns  a 
bclll";erent  Nevertheless,  he  was  ordered  to 
continue  his  patrol. 

Admiral  Ulysses  Grant  Sharp,  Jr ,  from 
Pacific  headquarters  of  the  Navy  In  Hawaii, 
cjn  rmed  to  Secretary  McNamara  that  an 
attack  on  the  Maddox  had  occurred  Aug  4, 
though  Capt,  John  J.  Herrlck.  the  com- 
mander on  the  scene,  would  not  confirm  the 
attack.  Goulden's  research  Indicates  no  ob- 
jective evidence  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
actually  fired  torpedoes  or  that  the  American 
vessels  had  sunk  any  PT  boats  which  were 
alleged  to  have  fired  the  torpedoes. 

At  1:30  am.  Aug.  5,  Herrlck  told  Pacific 
headquarters.  "Review  of  action  makes  many 
reported  contacts  and  torpedoes  lired  appear 
doubtful.  ...  No  actual  visual  sightings  by 
Maddox.  Suggest  complete  evaluation  before 
any  further  action."  This  message  went  to 
Washington,  and  McNamara  called  Admiral 
Sharp  Immediately.  He  said  the  retaliatory 
nlr  strikes  which  President  Johnson  had 
ordered  were  to  be  held  up  "until  any  doubts 
us  to  what  went  on  are  eliminated,  at  least 
to  the  point  of  Justifying  retaliation." 

Admiral  Sharp  was  able  to  convince  himself 
and  McNamara  within  75  minutes  that  the 
ambush  by  the  North  Vietnamese  torpedo 
boats  was  bona  fide.  Sharp's  additional  "evi- 
dence" was  nothing  but  vague  reports  of 
"lights"  and  "torpedoes"  seen.  The  air  raids 
went  ahead. 

The  kindest  thing  that  can  be  said  about 
the  Administration's  actions  In  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  affair  is  Goulden's  statement:  "The 
weight  of  the  evidence  ...  la  that  the  Ad- 
ministration acted  hastily,  upon  incomplete 


and  misleading  Iniormatlon.  and  then  re- 
fused to  admit  error." 

Actually,  the  evidence  points  to  a  group 
of  Navy  officers  and  the  White  House  search- 
ln<;  for  an  "Incident"  whtcb  would  Justify 
attacking  Nortb  Vietnam. 

Administration  clalnu  that  the  Maddox  was 
on  routine  patrol.  Its  activity  not  related  to 
.South  Vietnamese  smallboat  raids  on  North 
Viomam.  do  not  stand  up. 

The  Administration  decf'lved  Congress  and 
the  peiiple  about  the  Ti-nkln  Gulf  a.lalr,  and 
the  Administration  may  have  been  deceivcl 
by  ltd  own  military  officers.  Congress  and 
the  people  have  reason  to  continue  the  re- 
view cf  this  aSalr  which  be^an  In  early  196:i 
and  then  was  dropped  after  President  John- 
£..  n  stopped  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
and  decided  not  U)  run  lor  re-election. 

The  admirals  should  be  ques'ioncd  about 
why  they  continued  to  push  the  Maddox  and 
Turner  Joy  into  provocative  ptlrcl  rout:'.? 
when  the  commander  on  the  spot  tdviscd 
a:;iilnst  li — and  why  they  cculd  be  so  sure 
(f  the  raids  on  U.S.  Eh;ps  that  the  c-m- 
ui-'.nder  of  the  task  force  cju'd  not  c  nfirm 

Former  U.S.  Senator  Wayne  Morse  pro- 
posed n  ihorou-zh  .study  of  the  cperations  of 
the  mlilUiry  establlfihment.  The  Tonkin  Gulf 
business  would  be  a  good  place  to  start  such 
a  study.  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup.  retired  com- 
ni.i.r.dant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  has  himself 
said  that  lack  of  credibility  in  reporting  the 
Vietnam  war  by  the  Johnson  Administration 
stemmed  Irum  schemers  in  the  military 
service." 

(From  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee.  Sept  21.  19691 

PRri-t XL-  TO  War:  Panic  and  tile  Gllf  op 
Tonkin  "Attacks" 
(By  Howard  Miller) 

("Truth  Is  the  First  Casualty."  by  Joseph 
C    Goulden;    Rand  McNally;    (6.95.) 

It  was  an  outrage!  North  Vietnamese  tor- 
pedo boats  wantonly  attacked  two  VJS.  de- 
stroyers not  once  but  twice  In  the  Gulf  of 
ronkin. 

The  President  went  on  television.  My  fel- 
low Americans."  he  began,  grim  visaged,  and 
then  told  the  story  of  this  unprovoked  at- 
tack. Clearly  the  pipsqueak  country  of  North 
Vietnam  must  be  taught  a  lessen. 

The  President  asked  for  and  got  the  so- 
called  'Gulf  of  Tonkin"  resolution  from  the 
Senate  with  only  two  dissenting  votes.  The 
House  passed  It  418-0.  Sen.  William  Ful- 
bright,  stagemanaglng  the  resolution  through 
the  Senate,  dissuaded  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson 
from  putting  In  a  clause  that  the  resolution 
was  not  to  be  construed  as  permitting  the 
administration  to  field  a  land  army  In  South- 
east Asia.  "I  have  no  feeling  this  would  be 
considered."  Fulbright  said. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  had  his  blank 
check  and  he  lost  little  time  drawing  on  It. 
However  this  was  August.  The  presidential 
election  was  due  in  November  and  Johnson 
pledged,  "American  boys  will  nr-t  be  sent  to 
fight  a  war  Asian  boys  should  be  fitting." 

This  book  Is  the  story  of  those  two  'at- 
tacks " — if  Euch  they  were.  The  conclusions 
of  the  author,  a  veteran  Washington  news- 
man, are  that  the  first  certainly  did  happen 
although  the  Ncrth  Vietnamese  could  be 
fcrglven  for  beUeving  the  two  destroyers  were 
there  as  a  screen  for  a  South  Vietnamese 
nav.il  attack  on  the  coast.  In  any  case  neither 
ship  was  touched. 

But  the  second  attack,  the  one  which 
prompted  the  retaUatory  raid  by  American 
warplanes  on  the  North  Viet  patrol  boat  base, 
is  a  different  story. 

Was  there  really  an  attack?  An  examina- 
tion of  the  records  of  the  communications 
between  the  two  destroyers  and  their  higher 
headquarters,  even  back  to  Washington, 
would  seem  to  make  It  doubtful.  About  the 
best  they  were  able  to  come  up  with  was 
that  "a  reliable  officer  reported  seeing  the 
wake  of  a  torpedo  '  as  it  paaaed  the  destroyer. 
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Goulden  opens  his  book  with  a  dramatic 
account  of  that  black,  stormy  night  In  the 
radar  room  of  the  Maddox  and  senior  radar- 
man  Patrick  Park  watching  his  circular  green 
screen.  It  was  full  of  blips— but  they  were 
no  more  than  breaking  waves. 

The  sonarman,  an  inexperienced  youth, 
kept  picking  up  the  beat  of  engines— but  the 
experienced  Park  was  sure  he  was  picking  up 
the  beat  of  the  Maddox's  own  engines. 
Trained  sonarmen  learn  to  distinguish.  Park 
could  find  no  targets  until— 

"There  she  was.  A  fat  blip  no  more  than 
1.500  yards  away.  "  Park  said  later  The  Mad- 
dox giins  trained  on  the  unseen  target  Park 
asked  for  the  "firing  key,'"  that  is,  the  trigger; 
the  guns  would  fire  when  he  depressed  the 
key  shovking  they  were  lined  up  on  the  radar 
target. 

"Fire "  came  the  order  from  the  bridge. 
Parks  hand  hesitated  over  the  palm-sized 
button.  A  thought  flashed  through  his  mind. 
"Plre.  dammit,"  the  order  was  screamed  at 
him.  He  still  hesitated. 

"Where  is  the  Turner  Joy?'  he  yelled  back. 
After  much  confused  shouting  he  screamed 
back  he  would  not  press  the  key  until  he 
knew  where  the  Turner  Joy  was.  "I  could 
have  been  courtmartialed  for  refusing."  he 
said  later. 

A  measure  of  sanity  returned  to  the 
bridge  and  the  Maddox  skipper  radioed  the 
Turner  to  turn  on  her  lights. 

There  she  was,  smack  In  the  sights  of  all 
the  guns  the  Maddox  could  bring  to  bear  and 
only  1.500  yards  away.  "We  would  have  blown 
her  out  of  the  water."  Park  said,  "if  I  had 
pressed  that  key." 

The  damage  wais  done  back  in  Washington 
and  the  orders  were  already  going  out  for  a 
retaliatory  strike  on  the  North  Viet  base  But 
there  was  no  real  confirmation  of  any  North 
Viet  attack.  And  even  as  the  bombs  fell  on 
North  Vietnam  the  Pentagon  was  still  franti- 
cally seeking  reassurance  from  the  two  de- 
stroyers that  there  had  been  an  attack 

And  that  Is  how  we  got  into  the  Viet- 
namese war,  Goulden  says,  step  by  step,  from 
escalation  to  escalation,  from  blunder  to 
blunder.  The  "American  boys "  went  to  fight 
for  "Asian  boys""  but  not  right  away,  not 
until  LBJ  had  been  elected  by  an  over- 
whelming landslide  over  the  "war  candidate" 
Barry  Gold  water. 

Now,  Goulden  notes,  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administration  people  are  busily  pre- 
paring their  memoirs  and  glossing  over  and 
revising  their  participation  in  the  Vietnam- 
ese war. 

He  prefers  the  record  as  It  happened  then 
rather  than  the  "self-exculpatory  memoirs 
written  four  years  after  the  fact,"  he  writes. 
Goulden  also  notes  that  he  had  little  or 
no  cooperation  from  any  Johnson  officials 
and  most  of  his  sources  have  to  remain 
anonymous. 

This  Is  probably  as  true  and  unvarnished 
account  of  the  "Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident"  as 
we  are  ever  likely  to  have. 

1  From  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Sunday  Journal. 

Oct.  8,  1989] 

Tonkin:    Thb   Gulf   and   the   Gap 

( By  Charles  Spllman ) 

("Truth  Is  the  First  Casualty:  The  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Affair — Illusion  and  Reality,"  by 
Joseph  C.  Goulden.  285  pages.  Rand  McNally. 
$6.95.) 

It  has  been  quite  evident  for  some  time 
that  there  are  some  very  big  questions  about 
what  happened  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  m 
1964,  about  the  Incident  that  resulted  In  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  in  Congress  that  has 
been  the  authority  for  everything  else  that 
the  United  States  has  done  in  Vietnam. 

Joseph  C.  Goulden,  a  Washington  reporter 
specializing  In  national  security  affairs,  now 
brings  a  vast  amount  of  Information — much 
of  It  pried  reluctantly  out  of  the  Navy— bear- 
ing on  that  time. 
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By  putting  two  and  two  together — one 
two  from  the  beginning  of  the  book  and 
another  from  the  end — It  Is  possible  to  arrive 
at  an  answer  that  Goulden  himself  never 
gives:  the  Navy,  watching  the  other  two  serv- 
ices gain  all  the  decorations  and  promotions 
while  it  stood  on  the  sidelines,  promoted  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident  In  such  a  way  that  it. 
too,  could  get  Into  the  action. 

What  Goulden  does  say  Is  that  the  Navy  at 
the  top  pushed  ships  into  a  situation  that 
the  senior  officer  present  declared  to  be  an 
unacceptable  risk.  Then  the  Navy  withheld 
vital  information  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  President  so  that  the  President 
ordered  the  first  bombing  attack  on  North 
Vietnam  at  a  time  when  the  Navy  still  was 
unsure  that  an  attack  on  US  ships  had  taken 
place,  when  the  Navy,  in  fact,  had  a  message 
from  the  Gulf  that  the  entire  operation 
should  be  reviewed. 
The  facts  are  these: 

On  Aug.  2.  1964.  the  destroyer  Maddox  was 
on  a  spy-ship  mission  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
with  orders  to  go  to  within  8  miles  of  the 
North  Vietnam  mainland  and  4  miles  of 
North  Vietnam  Islands  although  North  Viet- 
nam maintained  its  national  waters  extended 
out  12  miles.  The  destroyer  was  taken  under 
attack  by  three  torpedo  boats.  It  evaded  sev- 
eral torpedoes  but  took  one  hit  from  a  gun 
that  did  little  damage. 

Two  days  later  the  Maddox  was  ordered 
back  into  the  gulf,  this  time  in  company  with 
the  destroyer  C.  Turner  Joy.  Capt.  John  J. 
Herrlck.  commanding  the  force,  received  a 
message  from  Adm.  R.  B.  Moore,  the  task 
force  commander,  saying:  "It  Is  apparent  that 
DRV  (Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam)  ,  .  . 
now  considers  Itself  at  war  with  the  United 
States'"  U.S.  ships,  he  continued,  will  be 
treated  as  belligerents  "and  must  consider 
themselves  as  such." 

This  time  the  ships  were  ordered  to  move 
in  toward  the  North  Vietnam  shore  by  day- 
light and  retire  toward  the  sea  during  night 
hours. 

On  the  night  of  Aug.  4,  an  extremely  dark 
and  rainy  night,  the  two  ships  reported  that 
they  had  come  under  attack.  It  was  because 
of  this  second  "attack"  that  the  President 
asked  for  and  got  his  Tonkin  Resolution  after 
he  had  ordered  Navy  planes  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam  installations  in  retaliation. 

And  it  is  this  second  "attack"  that,  from 
the  evidence  Goulden  presents,  almost  cer- 
tainly did  not  take  place. 

•The  record  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  affair," 
he  writes,  "emerges  as  a  multi-level  decep- 
tion: a  deception  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  by  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion ...  a  deception  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration by  the  military  .  .  .  and  a  decep- 
tion of  the  Johnson  Administration  by  itself. 
In  its  overeager  acceptance  of  unconfirmed 
field  reports  as  justification  for  a  grave  act 
of  war." 

When  he  began  looking  into  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  affair.  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbright  received 
several  anonymous  letters  from  knowledge- 
able persons  within  the  Pentagon.  One  of 
them  summed  the  affair  up  this  way*^ 

"It  was  clearly  a  case  of  making  a  dennile 
decision  when  operational  circumstances 
dictated  haste  but  the  facts  suggested  cau- 
tion. 

"The  Tonkin  Gulf  Incident  .  .  .  was  not  a 
put-on  Job.  But  It  was  not  the  inexcusable 
and  flagrant  attack  upon  U.S.  ships  that  It 
seemed  to  be,  and  that  would  have  justified 
the  resolution  and  retaliation  had  there  been 
so.  It  was  a  confused  bungle  which  was  used 
by  the  President  to  justify  a  general  course 
of  action  and  policy  that  he  had  been  ad- 
vised by  the  military  to  follow.  He,  like  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  was  a  prisoner.  He 
simply  put  his  trust  In  the  wrong  people." 
The  "wrong  people"  began  with  Admiral 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  Sharp  Jr.,  commander  in 
chief  of  United  States  Forces  in  the  Pacific, 
and  Included  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer, 
now  chief  of  naval  operations,  and  Vice  Adm. 


Roy   L.   Johnson,   then   commander  of   the 
Seventh  Fleet. 

One  of  the  things  that  these  people  failed 
to  inform  the  President  of  was  that  Soul  t 
Vietnamese  Swift  boats  had  made  attacks 
on  North  Vietnamese  islands  In  the  Gulf  cf 
Tonkin  at  the  lime  the  U.S.  ships  were 
nearby.  In  fact,  the  order  to  the  Maddc : 
suggested  that  lis  near  approach  was  to  dra\/ 
off  North  Vietnamese  defense  forces  and  thm 
assist  the  South  Vietnamese  in  their  opera- 
tion— although  the  Navy  later  was  to  den.' 
that  the  U.S.  had  any  part  in  these  34-A 
operations. 

Goulden  located  a  Maddox  sonarman  whJ 
had  an  interesting  tale  to  tell.  Patrick  >. 
Park  had  left  his  sonar  apparatus  to  a  lesi 
experienced  man  and  had  taken  over  the  fire 
direction  radar,  where  his  experience  woulil 
be  more  valuable.  At  one  point  on  that  con- 
fused night  of  Aug.  4  he  got  a  solid  blip  In 
his  director  scope  and  was  given  the  order 
to  fire  on  it.  At  that  moment  he  realized  that 
he  didnt  know  where  the  Turner  Joy  was 
and.  despite  repeated  orders  to  him  to  fire, 
he  demanded  to  know  the  location  of  tha 
other  ship.  Finally  the  bridge  asked  the 
Turner  Joy  to  turn  on  its  lights.  There  it 
was  in  the  Maddox's  cross  hairs  It  makes  one 
wonder  what  the  Navy  would  have  done 
about  tlie  Tonkin  incident  If  the  Turner  Joy 
had  been  blown  out  of  the  water. 

Park  later  reviewed  the  sonar  tapes  and 
reported  that  every  sound  of  a  "running  tor- 
pedo" reported  by  the  acting  sonarman  was 
in  fact  the  sound  of  the  ship's  wake  as  it 
turned. 

There  is  a  footnote  on  Park.  "When  the 
Navy  investigators  later  began  trying  to 
reconstruct  what  had  happened,  they  did  not 
interview  Park.  When  Golden  was  given  a  list 
of  the  Maddox  crew  at  the  time  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  incident  Parks  name  wa^  not 
on  it. 

From  all  the  evidence  it  seems  apparent 
that  somebody  in  the  Pentagon  or  the  Pa- 
cific wanted  to  bring  the  Navy  into  a  more 
active  role  in  the  V^ietnam  war  and  used  the 
confused  and  confusing  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in- 
cident 10  advance  this  purpose  By  providing 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  President 
with  selected  Information,  this  was  done 

Goulden  quotes  a  private  conversation  of 
the  President's,  given  in  1965  during  a 
lengthv.  critical  monologue  on  military  han- 
dling of  the  Vietnam  war."  The  President 
brought  up  the  Tonkin  Gulf  affair  as  an 
example  "of  what  I  have  to  put  up  with* 
from  the  military  arms.  Goulden  says  the 
Presidents  comment  was  this : 

"For  all  I  know,  our  Navy  was  shooting  at 
whales  out  there." 

[From    the    Richmond    (Va.)     News    Leader, 

Oct  8.  19691 
Seminal  Incident:  Attacks  on  U.S.  Destroy- 
ers IN  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Studied 

"(Truth  Is  the  First  Casualty,"  by  Joseph 
C.  Goulden:  Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  »6.95.  Re- 
viewed by  Robert  P.  Hilldrup.) 

In  the  seemingly  endless  agony  of  Viet- 
nam, perhafjs  the  only  simple  and  eternal 
truth  is  death.  All  else,  the  words,  phrases, 
high-flown  objectives,  are  subject  to  editing, 
censorship    and    revision. 

This  book  Is  exceptionally  welcome,  there- 
fore, because  it  helps  clear  some  of  the  fog 
which  shrouds  the  facts  of  Just  how  we  came 
to  be  so  bogged  down  in  this  bloody  Asian 
mess. 

It  was  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  affair — the  at- 
tack(s)  (?)  on  two  U.S.  destroyers — which 
led  to  American  air  strikes  aganlst  North 
Vletnman  and  the  ultimate  military  escala- 
tion. 

But  did  those  attacks  by  North  Vietnam- 
ese torpedo  boats  really  take  place?  And. 
If  so.  were  the  North  Vietnamese  fully  justi- 
fied because  the  destroyers  were  serving  as 
covert  cover  for  South  Vietnamese  com- 
mando raids? 
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That  one  attAck  did  take  place  Is  appar- 
ently proved,  iicconjlng  to  Ooulden.  But 
there  Is  serlouB  doubt  that  a  larger  subse- 
quent attack,  the  one  which  actually  pro- 
voked the  retaliatory  air  strikes,  ever  oc- 
curred. 

Thus,  what  m'gltt  have  been  simply  an 
incident  less  serious  than  countless  others 
the  U.S.  has  endured  In  border  brushes  with 
the  Conununlst«  waa  allowed  through  pre- 
cipitous action,  faulty  Intelligence  and  com- 
munications, to  explode  Into  a  national  dis- 
aster. 

Goulden  offers  strong  reasons  to  suspect. 
In  fact,  that  the  major  "battle"  fought  with 
North  Vietnamese  boats  was  in  fact  fought 
against  an  empty  sea.  Freak  weather  condi- 
tions and  inexperienced  crew  accounted  for 
the  radar  contacts  and  "torpedo"  wakes. 

All  right  then,  Ooulden's  book  Is  must 
reading  for  ttaoce  who  would  understand  how 
we  ever  got  ourselves  In  this  mess. 

And  yet.  .  .  . 

Whenever  possible,  Goulden  seems  to  go 
to  tedious  lengths  to  make  the  North  Viet- 
namese' one  abortive  rush  against  the  Amer- 
ican destroyers  a  model  of  compliance  with 
International  and  maritime  law. 

The  destroyers  were  within  North  Viet- 
nam's self  proclaimed  12-mlle  limit,  he  says. 
They  were  equipped  with  electronic  Intelli- 
gence gatiterlng  equipment.  Oh.  woe. 

Well,  iiaioney.  Perspective  demand.i  that. 
unless  there  Is  more  to  the  sins  of  the  US. 
than  he  divines,  the  conduct  of  the  de- 
stroyers was  no  worse  than  that  of  the  Rus- 
sians'   "fishing"    fleets   off   Norfok. 

The  American  pseltlon  may  have  been 
wrong,  but  If  so  It  was  wrong  because  of 
panicked  reactions  without  the  facts  on  the 
part  of  the  Johnson  administration 

There  Is  a  note  of  grim  Irony  here.  loo. 
For  years.  American  conservatives  of  'he  per- 
suasion of  the  late  Sen.  Robert  Tnft  of  Ohio 
tried  to  warn  ngalnst  over  extension  of  our 
commitments  in  other  land.  But  the  bleed- 
ing heart  liberal  prevailed  Now,  In  trying  to 
defend  those  commitments.  It  Is  the  bleed- 
ing heart  liberal  who  ca.<!tlgates  his  nation. 
It  is  a  point  to  ponder  In  puzzlement  while 
reading  this  volume. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  noted  in  my  remarks  above,  the 
events  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  in  August  1964 
provided  proof  that  serious  consequences 
can  follow  from  intelligence  operations, 
consequences  that  sometimes  t;o  to  the 
supremely  important  questions  of  v;ar 
and  peace.  There  have  been  many  other 
Instances  in  which  intelligence  gathering 
activities  have  affected  our  natioiial  in- 
terests out  of  all  prc^ortion  to  the  value 
of  the  intelligence  obtained,  the  U-2 
Incident  being  a  c*5c  in  point. 

It  lias  come  to  my  attention  that  with- 
in the  past  few  weeks  the  United  States 
has  resumed  reconnaissance  fli":hts  over 
mainland  China  after  an  18-month 
interruption.  The  resumption  of  these 
flights  comes  soon  after  two  steps  the 
new  administration  has  taken  pur- 
portedly a^  a  conciliatory  gesture  to  the 
Chinese.  I  refer  to  the  decision  to  validate 
the  passports  of  certain  categories  of 
American  citizens  for  travel  to  mainland 
China  and  the  dcc'sion  to  permit  Ameri- 
cans traveling  abroad  to  bring  with  them 
on  theii  return  up  to  $100  worth  of  goods 
originating  in  mainland  China.  These 
\vere  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but  any 
effect  they  might  have  had  Is.  it  seems 
to  me,  undercut  by  the  resumption  of 
reconnaissance  flights. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  in  addition, 
that  no  sooner  liad  these  flishts  been 
resumed  than  reports  appeared  in  the 
press  here  and  abroad — reports  which  I 


gather  are  accurate — that  a  pilotle&s 
reconnaissance  aircraft  had  been  shot 
down  by  the  Chinese.  The  story  was 
given  very  little  attention  In  the  Ameri- 
can press  and,  therefore,  may  have  es- 
caped general  notice.  The  last  pilotless 
reconnaissance  aircraft  was  shot  down 
over  mainland  China  in  March  1968. 

At  p  time  when  we  are  hoping  to 
resume  talks  with  the  Chinese  in  War- 
saw, it  seems  to  me  ill  advised  at  best 
to  begin  again  to  send  sui-veillance 
llights  over  China.  I  do  not  krvow  whether 
this  is  a  case  of  uncoordinated  decision- 
making. If  so.  it  surely  de.sorves  inquiry. 
If  not,  it  defies  logic. 


AGREEMENT  WITH  CANADA  ON  AD- 
JUSTMENTS IN  FLOOD  CONTROL 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  the  agreement  we  are  about  to 
vote  on  is,  in  fact,  a  slight  amendment 
to  the  treaty  which  the  Senate  passed 
upon  several  years  ago  in  order  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  the  building  of  two 
dams,  the  Arrow  and  the  Duncan  Dams, 
in  Canada. 

The  amount  of  $248,000  for  additional 
flood  control  benefits  resulting  from  the 
early  completion  of  the  Duncan  and 
Arrow  Dams  is  what  the  agreement  is 
about.  Because  the  Canadians  built  the 
dams  ahead  of  time  the  United  States 
is  now  to  pay  this  amount  for  benefits 
from  flood  control. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  our  Govern- 
ment representatives  were  mistaken  in 
taking  the  claim  seriously.  However,  our 
representatives  have  negotiated  the 
agreement  and  it  has  been  presented 
to  us. 

It  is  a  small  amount  of  money.  I  did 
not  and  do  not  feel  justified  at  this  late 
stage  in  rejecting  it.  However,  I  do 
strongly  disapprove  of  the  Executive 
branch's  being  so  profligate  with  even 
this  small  amount  of  money. 

The  original  deal  with  Canada  was  a 
very  good  one  for  them  and  for  us.  They 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  it,  as 
we  will.  too.  However,  to  come  here  be- 
cause they  finished  the  contract  ahead 
of  time  and  to  expect  the  United  States 
to  pay  an  additional  $248,000,  seems  to 
me  to  be  improvident. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  B'VRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH 
BELGIUM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  vote  on  Executive  P,  91st  Con- 
gress, first  session,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

Tlie  Bill  Clerk.  Executive  F,  91st 
Congress,  first  session,  the  Consular  Con- 
vention with  Belgium. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 


tion Is,  Win  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  of  ratificr.tion?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  tiie 
roll. 

The   bin  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  >,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
Gore)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNCs) ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  iMr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mbtcalf),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr,  Yarborouchi 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravi:l),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCar- 
thy), the  Senator  from  New  Hampshiie 
(Mr.  McIntvre)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALE).  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  <  Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph). 
are  necessarily  ab.sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Allen  i  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakcta  ( Mr.  Burdick  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Tennes.see  i  Mr.  Gore)  ,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long* 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ators from  Arizona  (K4r.  Fannin  and 
Mr.  GoLDWATER  > ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Goodell),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  '  Mr.  Griffin  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gdrney),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prodtv) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller) 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe» 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr. 
Goldwater  I ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Goodell  i,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Gurney  < ,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  iMr.  Mh-ler),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  <Mr.  Saxbe>,  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr.  Prouty  i 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  71. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 71 

Alketi 

D  i.ld 

Kennedy 

Allot  t 

Djle 

M:\  :n'?s  )n 

Anderson 

D  nuiiKk 

Uausfield 

Iial:or 

Ellender 

.'■Tat'ilas 

Bayh 

Krvln 

:Tcricllan 

BoUmfn 

Koii  ■; 

McGee 

Bennett 

F\ilbit,'ht 

McG   vem 

Hlble 

Harris 

Mundt 

Bo^'>;s 
rr  H  ke 

Han 
Hartke 

Mun'liy 
Muskle 

Byri.  Va 
Bvrd,  W  \H 

Hat  fid  1 
Holland 

Nelson 
Packwood 

Case 

Hniska 

P^su-ire 

Church 

HuKl'es 

Pearson 

c::ook 

C'nper 

C-ttoii 

Inouye 

.lacksoa 

Javlts 

Pell 
Percy 

Proxmlre 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Rlblcotl 

Russell 
Schwelker 
Scott 

Smith,  Maine 
Smith,  lU. 
Spong 


Allen 

Biudlck 

Cannon 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Goldwater 

OoodeU 

Gore 


Biennis 

Stevens 

Symlnc;Uin 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

NATS— 0 
NOT  VOTING 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Holllnps 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Long 

McCarthy 

Mclutyre 

MetcaU 


Tvdlngs 
WUllams,  N.J. 
Williams.  Del. 
Young.  N  Dak. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  senators  Pre^^^^^nd  votmg 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  tne 
resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


The  senator  from  Iowa  (Mr^^i^'';"; 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  senator  from  New  York  Mn 
GOODELL),  the  senator  frornMicWgan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  .  the  Senator  from  Flojiito 
(Mr.  GURNEY),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  HANSEN),  the  Senator  from 
Towl  (Mr.  MILLER),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty),  and  the  Sena 
tor  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  would  each 

^°The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  67, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 


/vnT?TrFMENT  WITH  CANADA  ON  AD- 
""^Sl^^S   IN   FLOOD  CONTROL 

PAYMENTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
nrevious  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
S"o  vote  on  Executive  H.  A-t  sessi°" 
91st  Congress,  the  agreement  with  Can 
ada  on  adjustments  in  flood  control  pay- 

"^T^he  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion? oTthis  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 

^^Th?iegislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  tne 
Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr  Allen*. 
The  senator  from  North  Dakota^  Mr 
Burdick..  the  Senator  f'-o'^  Tennessee 
(Mr.  GORE) .  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
oUna  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna  (Mr.  Jo«°*n  *  •  ''^^f  ^"^' 
tor  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf).  the 
I'enator  from  Alabama  '  ^^  S--'^^^^^: 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarbor 
OUCH)    are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton  .the  Sen 
ator  from  Mississippi  '  ^r,  Eastland  , 
the  senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Miv  Mc- 
Carthy) the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRE),  the  Senator  froni 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss,  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Alabama  Mr. 
ALLEN) .  the  senator  from  North  DakoU 
(Mr  BURDICK),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr,  Randolph.  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana   (Mr.  Long)    would 

""^I^S^ announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore)   would  vote  "nay."        ..v,oc«r,o 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  tne  faena- 
to-s  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr. 
Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
.Mr  Goodell)  .  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  GRIFFIN),  the  ^nator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  .  the  Senator  from 
Wvoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  are 
necessarily  absent. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  Two- 
thirds  of  the  senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  an(i  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
SSrTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
S^™  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1970 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finihed  business  which  the  clerk  will 

'*'The  BILL  CLERK.  H.R.  12307.  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions 
corporations,  agencies,  offices  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  endmg 
June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill.  ,^    >j     *    t„ 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Senate  is  being  asked  to  appro- 
priate S3.715  billion  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  the  present  fiscal  year.  Although  not 
the  largest  sum  ever  requested  by  tne 
Eoace  agency,  this  appropriaUons  request 
embodies  a  clear  commitment  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  manned  lunar  landing 
program,  as  well  as  the  first  steps  toward 
interplanetary  exploration. 

We  should  not  make  such  commit- 
ments without  a  wholesale  reevaluauon 
of  our  space  program,  and  what  we  expect 
of  it  We  have  achieved  the  goal  set  by 
PriideS  Kennedy  in   1961  of  landing 
an  American  on  the  moon  in  this  decade. 
?t  was  a  marvelous  achievemait    Now 
this  is  the  time,  before  we  co^^^^.  ^f^'^ 
Nation  to  vast  new  Proe^^'^.S' "^^„  „f 
expenditures,  new  journeys  mto  the  un- 
known to  ask  ourselves  a  few  questions^ 
Where  is  the  space  program  gomg?  What 
do  we  hope  to  accomplish?  Can  we  jus- 
tify such  gigantic  expenditures  in  a  t;me 
of  spSi^g  inflation?  Where  does  the 
space  program  belong  in  our  list  of  na- 
tional priorities?  How  soon  should  ve- 
not.    can    we-achieve    o"'",  °f^"f;\!^.: 
And    what  are  the  prospects  for  Intei- 
Jatlonal  cooperation  in  space  explora- 

^' These  questions  should  be  aired  thor- 
r)uehlv  before  Congress  approves  appro- 
priations for  NASA  this  yeer^  congress 
would  be  remiss  in  its  duties  if  it  failed 

"^Mr  President,  when  the  authorization 
bill  for  the  space  agency  was  before  the 
senate.  I  did  discuss  the  bill  in  some 
detail.  I  wanted  to  brmg  '^P  ^"^f^..^"^^ 
tions  on  it.  The  timing  of  the  bill  was 
uSrtunate  for  those  of  us  interested  in 
reducing  the  size  of  the  bill,  because  t 
was  fmmediately  after  we  had  h^^  n^riy 
a  3-month  debate  on  the  military  pro- 
curement bill  and  the  Senate  was  quit^ 
weary  and  obviously  was  not  disposed  to 
KO  So  another  detailed  and  long-drawn- 
oit  series  of  amendments  and  discussions 

on  the  bill.  .     .  „  .  ^,,^i. 

Furthermore,  our  astronauts  had  just 
landed  on  the  moon  in  the  relatively 
short  time  before  that,  and  they  were 
bemg  feJ^d  all  over  the  country,  so  it  was 
Susl?  not  the  best  time  in  the  worid 
STrovide  for  a  critical,  objective  and 
dispassionate  reexamination  of  the  pro- 

^'mJ'  President.  4  months  ago,  this  Na- 
tion achieved  its  long-sought-after  goal 
of  landing  a   man  on  the  moon.  This 
a'hfeveme'nt  earned  for  the  United  Sta  es 
the  praise   and   admiration   of   peoples 
throughout  the  »orld-and  deserved^  so^ 
The   Apollo    11    flight,    and   the   flights 
which  preceeded  it,  played  to  television 
audiences  of  millions  and  succeeded  m 
whipSng  up  tremendous  enthusiasm  and 
TuppJrt  for  these  space  extravagan^^ 
And.  of  course,  TV  coverage  of  the  ApoUo 
12  flight,  coming  up  in  just  a  few  days— 
n  fact,  starting  Friday-will  Provide  the 
viewing  public  with  another  good  sho^. 
Howlver.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an- 
other side  to  this  coin.  When  the  smoke 
has  cleared  from  all  this  PO^P  »"J  "^; 
cumstance,  the  harsh  fact  ^mams^at 
the  American  taxpayer  has  been  bU^ed 
$24  billion  for  the  privilege  of  watching 
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two  of  his  fellow  countrymen  walk  on  the 
moon.  Even  by  Broadway  standards,  this 
is  a  pretty  stUff  price  for  front  row  seats. 

While  $24  billion  was  being  spent  to 
put  a  man  on  the  moon,  our  urban  ghet- 
tos exploded,  our  poverty  programs  lan- 
guished, our  surface  transportation  sys- 
tem choked  to  a  crawl,  our  housing 
shortage  intensified,  and  our  national 
crime  statistics  grew  to  alarming  pro- 
portions. Par  too  little  progress  was  re- 
corded in  the  key  areas  of  education, 
medical  research,  and  environmental 
control  In  short,  while  our  attention  was 
focused  on  the  heavens,  our  social  prob- 
lems liave  festered  to  a  criticftl  level  and 
we  are  suffering  the  worst  inflation  in 
many  years — an  inflation  caused  in  large 
part  by  heavj'  military  and  space  .spend- 
ing and  we  have  an  understandable  tax 
revolt  on  our  hands,  too. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  can  ill  af- 
ford to  continue  this  folly.  We  cannot 
afford  to  continue  to  fund  the  space  ven- 
ture at  the  rate  of  three  manned  lunar 
landings  a  year  while  other  demands  on 
our  resources  are  swept  under  the  rug. 

Now  is  the  time  to  reassess  our  spend- 
ing pritJntles  in  these  areas. 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPtRATlON    IN   .SPACE 

Perhaps  the  most  important  question 
we  should  be  asking  ourselves  is:  Must 
we  po  it  alone? 

When  the  space  age  opened  on  October 
4,  1957,  with  the  dramatic  flight  of 
Sputnik  1,  the  United  States,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  entered  into  a  breakneck  race 
to  be  first  with  a  man  on  the  moon.  In 
recent  years,  though,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  slackeoiing  in  the  Soviet  ef- 
fort, prompted  perhaps  by  the  Soviet 
realization  that  the  space  race  was  not 
worth  the  tremendous  investment  of 
limited  Soviet  resources.  For  the  past 
few  years,  the  United  States  has  had  the 
field  largely  to  itself.  This  solitary  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  the  space  race  has 
brought  some  intangible  dividends — I 
think  very  important  dividends — in 
terms  of  international  prestige. 

But  having  achieved  this  preeminent 
position,  the  United  States  can  afford — 
In  terms  of  prestige — to  share  the  knowl- 
edge we  have  gained,  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  extend  the  reaches  of  that  knowl- 
edge, with  the  international  community. 

Moreover,  when  one  considers  the  dol- 
lars that  could  be  saved,  to  the  taxpayer 
relief,  I  say  we  cannot  afford  not  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  encourage 
other  nations  to  join  with  us  in  the  space 
venture. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President.  I  plan  to 
Introduce  a  resolution  later  this  week 
which  will  call  upon  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  study  ajid  ex- 
plore all  possibilities  for  international 
cooperation  in  space. 

In  the  past,  every  time  the  suggestion 
for  internationali2dng  our  space  program 
has  been  made,  we  have  been  told  by 
NASA;  "We  have  tried  over  and  over 
again  to  get  the  Russians  to  cooperate,  to 
share  mutual  secrets,  and  they  will  not 
do  it.  Why  should  we  keep  on  trying?" 

And,  because  of  this  negative,  defeat- 
ist attitude  by  the  space  agency,  the  Sen- 
ate has  gone  right  on  giving  NASA  the 
money  it  hais  asked  for,  without  giving 


the  prospects  for  Internationalizing  a 
second  chance. 

I  .say  it  is  worth  that  second  chance.  I 
say  it  is  worth  every  chance  we  can  give 
it.  For  one  thing,  my  proposal  encom- 
passes not  only  the  Russians,  but  evei-y 
nation  on  earth  Even  though  nations 
other  than  the  USSR,  may  not  liave  the 
technological  knowhow,  they  can  cer- 
tainly contribute  a  great  deal  in  terms  of 
manpower — both  skilled  and  unskilled — 
equipment,  and  of  course  money,  to  the 
common  expansion  of  man's  understand- 
ing of  his  universe.  To  my  knowledge,  no 
effort  on  a  large  scale  has  been  made  to 
invite  other  nations  to  participate  with 
us  in  exploring  space,  and  this  possibility 
should  certainly  be  considered. 

Moreover,  even  as  far  as  the  Russians 
are  concerned,  I  am  not  convinced  that 
every  avenue  for  coop>eration  has  been 
explored  For  example,  have  we  invited 
a  Russian  cosmonaut  to  accompany  our 
astronauts  on  a  trip  to  the  moon?  Have 
we  made  a  unilateral  offer  to  share  the 
knowledge  we  have  Kained  in  the  space 
program,  or  has  sharing  been  strictly 
conditioned  on  getting  some  of  Russia's 
undisclosed  space  information  in  return? 
Have  we  made  a  concerted  effort  to  have 
the  Russians  join  us  since  the  Apollo 
success  in  July,  now  that  the  race  to  the 
moon  i.s  clearly  over?  Possibly  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
can  shcc  some  light  on  these  questions. 

In  any  event,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  not  nearly  enough  has  been  done  in 
oxplorins  these  possibilities.  NASA  is 
clearly  committed  to  a  goal  of  exploring 
space  for  national  prestige;  it  is  predict- 
able, therefore,  that  NASA  might  not 
pursue  international  cooperation  as  vig- 
orously as  others  might.  This  is  why  I 
intend  to  ask  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  make  this  study,  so 
that  fresh  approaches  can  be  tried,  and 
new  avenues  explored. 

Interestingly,  Mr.  President.  Astronaut 
Frank  Borman,  who  commanded  the 
first  .spacecraft  that  orbited  the  moon, 
believes  that  a  joint  flight  to  the  moon 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  worthwhile,  and 
he  has  formally  suggested  this  to  agency 
officials.  Borman  has  said: 

I  think  It's  a  damn  good  Idea.  I  emphasized 
participation  with  the  Western  bloc  first, 
and  Increasing  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  leading  eventually  to  an  area  where 
I  hope  .space  becomes  an  ocean  devoid  of 
space  flights  for  military  purposes. 

Unfortunately,  NASA  officials  in  the 
past  have  taken  a  position  that  is  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  that  of  Colonel  Bor- 
man. in  that  they  have  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  competition,  and  national 
prestige,  as  justifications  for  the  U.S. 
space  program. 

Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  in  appear- 
ing before  the  Manned  Space  Flight 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  in  March  of  this 
year,  alluded  to  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  on  International  cooperation,  and 
then  observed : 

We  cannot  Ignore  that  historically  and 
still  perhaps  the  most  significant  reason  to 
progress  la  space  both  now  and  for  the  long 
range  is  competition  with  Its  many  forms 


of     stimulating     challenge.     Intrigue,     and 
threat    (House  hearings.  Vol.  2,  pg.  489) 

Earlier  In  those  same  hearings  last 
March  a  very  similar  statement  was 
made  by  Dr.  George  E.  Mueller.  NASA's 
Associate  Administrator  for  Manned 
Space  Flight: 

Historically,  the  first  and  still  perhaps  the 
most  significant  reason  for  this  nation's  need 
to  progress  In  space  Is  competition — compe- 
tition on  a  worldwide  basis  and  on  several 
cllfTerent  fronts  .  .  .  The  visible  results  of 
the  space  program  are  taken  by  others  as 
a  basis  for  Judgments  of  the  technological 
and  nianai;ement  strength  of  the  nations 
engaging  In  the  competition.  Thus  the  com- 
petition contributes  to  shaping  the  world  <•( 
the  future  and  our  country's  role  in  that 
world    iHou.se  hearings.  Vol   2.  pg.  14  i 

Mr.  President.  I  could  not  disagree 
more  with  these  statements.  Aside  from 
the  arms  race,  I  can  think  of  nothinc 
that  is  more  wasteful,  or  more  duplica- 
tive, than  to  have  two  countries — and 
possibly  more — pursuing  the  same  goal 
whose  dividends  will  benefit  all  man- 
kind. 

These  attitudes  expressed  by  NASA 
make  it  clear  why  NASA  is  not  the  ap- 
propriate group  to  explore  possibilities 
for  international  cooperation.  Their 
minds  are  made  up  at  the  outset.  They 
are  undoubtedly  perfectly  happy  to  have 
the  Russians  turn  us  down. 

That  is  why  I  intend  to  ask  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  make  this 
study.  They  can  approach  it  from  an  un- 
biased viewpoint,  and  explore  every  pos- 
sibility. 

HOW      TO      COOPERATE      IN      SPACE      EXPLORATION 

What  kinds  of  possibilities  should  be 
considered?  I  have  no  intention  of  limit- 
ing the  committee's  study,  but  I  do  have 
two  suggestions  that  have  not  been  con- 
sidered in  the  past. 

The  first  would  involve  the  Intelsat 
consortium  as  a  model. 

The  Communications  Satellite  Corpo- 
ration— Comsat — was  set  up  in  1962 
pursuant  to  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Act.  Since  1962,  Comsat  has  acted 
as  manager  for  the  Intelsat  interna- 
tional consortium  in  arranging  for  satel- 
lites laimches,  and  Comsat  has  also 
served  as  the  American  representative  in 
the  consortium.  Member  nations  own  and 
operate  earth  stations  that  are  located 
in  their  country— stations  are  strategi- 
cally situated  around  the  globe  for  the 
purpose  of  tracking  the  satellites  and 
communicating  with  them.  Since  all  of 
the  launch  capability  and  most  of  the 
technological  capability  is  presently  con- 
centrated in  the  United  States,  Com- 
sat, the  American  representative,  is 
charged  with  management  responsibility 
for  the  entire  system.  Nevertheless,  the 
goal  of  global  commimications  is  one  In 
which  all  nations  share  a  common  in- 
terest. This  has  been  borne  out  by  the 
resounding  success  enjoyed  by  Intel- 
sat in  the  7  years  of  Its  existence.  More 
than  60  nations  now  belong  to  the  con- 
sortium and  share  its  costs. 

The  possibility  of  establishing  a  simi- 
lar international  consortiiun  for  space 
missions  is  certainly  worth  exploring. 
Space  exploration,  like  global  communi- 
cations, is  a  goal  in  which  all  nations 
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have  a  common  Interest.  Success  of  the 
Comsat  experiment  suggests  that  it 
might  be  worth  trying  here.  Of  course, 
should  the  committee  recommend  me 
establishment  of  such  an  organization, 
an  act  of  Congress  would  be  required  to 
set  the  necessary  wheels  in  moUon. 

The  other  approach  which  could  be 
explored  is  the  possibility  of  bringing 
space  exploration  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  United  NaUons.  Such 
a  step  If  recommended,  would  emphasize 
the  peaceful  nature  of  space  exploraUon, 
and  could  even  provide  a  mechanism  for 
insuring  against  the  use  of  space  for  mUi- 
tary  advantage.  ,  j  „  , 

Utilizing  the  United  Nations  would  per- 
mit each  of  the  120-odd  member  naUons 
to  contribute  whatever  they  could— m 
terms  of  manpower,  money,  equipment, 
technology— to  the  common  pursiUt  of 
knowledge.  The  mechanism  could  be 
structured  along  the  lines  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  a  U.N.  subsidiary 
whose  aim  of  advancing  the  cause  of 
science  and  medicine  is  not  too  far  differ- 
ent from  the  U.N.  Space  Council  which  I 
am  proposing.  A  corollary  benefit  of  this 
approach  could  be  to  bolster  and  re- 
viUlize  the  parent  United  Nations,  which 
today  Is  little  better  than  a  world  de- 
bating society. 

Exactly  how  much  could  be  saved?  No 
one  can  predict  this  with  certainty,  but  I 
think  few  would  deny  that  the  savings 
would  run  to  the  hundreds  of  mllUons 
of  dollars.  Admittedly,  at  the  outset  sav- 
ings might  be  relatively  modest,  due  to 
the  fact  that  only  one  other  nation  now 
has  a  space  capacity  that  even  ap- 
proaches ours,  and  other  nations  might 
approach  the  joint  venture  with  some 
reluctance.  But  as  more  and  more  na- 
tions contribute,  savings  for  the  United 
States  would  Increase  at  a  geometric 
rate,  and  the  U.S.  contribution  would 
decrease  proportionally. 

Finally,  by  inviting  other  nations  to 
join  with  us  In  the  joint  venture  into 
space  the  United  States  would  signal  Its 
intention  that  it  explores  space  not  just 
for  national  gain,  and  not  for  any  niili- 
tarlstic  advantage,  but  in  order  to  add  to 
the  knowledge  of  all  mankind,  and,  hope- 
fully, for  the  betterment  of  human  con- 
ditions around  the  globe. 

Mr  President,  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port in  their  current  Issue  out  today.  Is 
typical  of  the  national  publications,  lo- 
cal newspapers,  and  radio  and  television 
broadcasts,  which  are  teUlng  the  coun- 
try—and anyone  who  read  the  newspa- 
pers yesterday  got  the  same  flavor- 
that  the  moon  flight  now  will  take  on  a 
very  ssrious  and  important  sc.entitic 
purpose.  „   ., 

In  its  Issue  just  out  today,  U.S.  News 
says,  for  example: 

Scientific  research,  not  cUffhanglng  adven- 
ture, is  to  be  emphasized  this  time  and  im- 
pressive results  are  expected. 

UJ5.  News  then  goes  on,  as  do  articles 
In  hundreds  of  papers  across  the  country 
and  statements  by  TV  commentators 
and  others,  to  indicate  how  serious  the 
scientific  purpose  served  by  the  marmed 
landings  on  the  moon  will  be. 

Here  are  the  questions  that  U.S.  News 
said  this  fantastically  expensive  flight  is 
going  to  answer.  In  other  words,  this  is 


the  prime  purpose  of  this  flight  and  the 
flights  which  are  to  follow: 

Is  the  moon  as  old  as  the  earth,  or  older? 
Lunar  surface  rocks  brought  back  last  July 
from  the  Sea  of  TranqulUity  were  found  to 
be  as  ancient  as  the  oldest  rocks  on  eartn, 
dating  back  3.5  billion  years.  Geologists  now 
are  anxious  to  find  out  how  old  rocks  from 
other  areas  of  the  moon  are. 


The  second  question  Is: 
Is  the  moon  hot  Inside  like  the  earth,  cr 
a  cold,  dead  mass?  Latest  evidence  shows 
possible  volcanic  activity  on  Ihe  moon,  but 
this  could  have  been  produced  by  small 
pDckets  of  radioactive  materials  and  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  a  molten  interior. 

That  is  the  s2Cond  big  question  for 
which  we  are  going  to  get  an  answer,  in 
exchange  for  our  billions  of  dollars. 
The  third  question; 

Did  the  mocn  originate  quite  dlflereiitly 
from  the  way  the  earth  did?  Some  scientists 
believe  it  did.  and  cite  new  clues  n  the  rocks 
brought  back  by  Apollo  11  which  shew  a 
concentration  of  materials  found  only  rarely 
on  the  e^rth.  Another  view  is  that  tfe  moon 
was  once  part  of  the  earth,  and  split  oH. 

Mr  President,  these  are,  of  course, 
fascinating  questions  which  would  in- 
trigue aU  of  us. 

But  the  important  question  for  us.  Mr. 
President,  is  of  what  real  benefit  to  any 
human  being  here  on  earth  is  this  enor- 
mously expensive  program? 

This  knowledge  will  not  help  us  build 
a  house  or  save  a  child's  life,  or  assist  a 
family  in  poverty,  or  defend  the  security 
of  this  country.  . 

Acquiring  this  knowledge  now  wUl 
drive  up  prices,  and  taxes,  make  no  mis- 
take about  that.  But  it  does  not  serve 
any  genuine  human  purpose  that  is  so 
urgent  as  to  justify  this  Immense  ex- 
penditure—now. Is  there  any  reason  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  why  these  quesUons 
have  to  be  answered  at  once?  This  year, 
next  year,  or  indeed  in  this  decade? 

In  fairness  to  U.S.  News  and  the  writ- 
ing in  newspapers  around  the  country, 
what  they  are  saying  is  precisely  what 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Space 
Science  Board  reported  in  September  of 
this  year  when  they  emphasized  a  very 
similar  purpose,  although  m  more  com- 
plex words,  for  the  flight  to  the  moon. 
They  said,  for  example,  in  their  report: 

The  state  and  chronology  cf  the  moon  can 
be  regarded  as  a  framework  into  which  ob- 
servations can  be  fitted  and  through  which 
relationships  are  most  easily  seen.  Comple- 
tion of  the  framework  requires  that  we  fill 
crucial  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  state 
and  chronology  of  the  moon,  and  these  meas- 
urable quantities  constitute  the  primary 
experimental  objecUvea  of  the  Apollo  ex- 
ploration program. 

So  it  is  clear,  Mr.  President  that  our 
prime  scientific  purpose  in  going  to  the 
moon  is  to  get  more  knowledge  on  the 
formation  of  the  moon,  the  earth,  and 

the  sun.  maca 

The  only  other  purpose  that  NAisA 
seems  to  be  able  to  find  for  this  moon 
flight  is  something  that  they  have  called, 
in  a  letter  to  me,  human  fulfillment. 

I  wrote  NASA  and  asked  them  specifi- 
cally to  teU  me  what  benefits,  in  terms 
of  various  benefits  they  sa.  space  flights 
provide,  the  manned  lunar  landing,  the 
ApoUo  program,  is  going  to  provide  for 
us    and  to  be  specific  about  it;  and  I 


asked  them  with  particular  reference  to 
the  flelds  of  communications,  meteorol- 
ogy earth  resources,  science  and  tMh- 
nology,  educaUon.  and  human  fulfill - 
ment,  because  these  were  the  areas  they 
said  the  space  program  is  designed  to 

Here  Is  what  Dr.  Paine  said  in  reply 
to  me  about  the  manned  lunar  landmgs. 
This  is  what  they  are  to  do  for  the  enor- 
mous  amount  we  are  spending— $1.7  bu- 
llon  In  the  bill  before  us : 

Manned  lunar  exploration  In  the  near  tsrm 
will  contribute  primarily  to  the  fulflUment 
of  the  human  goal  of  exploration  and  to 
advancing  our  eclent-fic  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  mocn  and  thereby  of  the 
earth  and  the  other  elements  of  the  solar 
system. 

In  other  words,  aU  the  moon  flight  is 
going  to  do  is  make  us  feel  better.  Hu- 
man fulflllment.^here  is  nothing  ab:ut 
any  advantage  for  meteorology,  any  seri- 
ous or  significant  advantage  in  studymg 
human  physiology,  or  any  of  the  other 
purposes  for  which  the  space  program  is 
said  to  have  been  designed.  It  is  confined 
strictly  to  determining  knowledge  about 
the  origin  of  the  moon  and  to  human 
fulfillment,  which  seems  to  me  to  mean 
that  we  will  get  spectacular  saUsfacUon 
from  watching  this  on  television. 

It  is  also,  of  course,  going  to  give  us 
a  knowledge,  which  I  do  not  mean  to  der- 
o<-ate  at  aU.  It  is  fine  knowledge  to  have 
and  it  is  good  to  be  able  to  teach  our  chil- 
dren the  truth  about  the  formation  ol 
our  solar  system.  The  question.  Do  we 
have  to  spend  aU  this  money,  and  spend 
it  now,  at  a  time  when  we  do  have  these 
very  serious  problems  here  on  earth, 
when  we  suffer  from  serious  Infiaticn. 
and  when  this  is  a  peculiarly  infiationary 
program,  because  it  does  not  saUsfy  an 
economic  need?  ...» 

These  are  doUars  expended  without 
any  corresponding  increase  in  the  supply 
of  economic  goods,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  heats  up  the  economy  m5st. 
whether  it  is  military  spending  or  spa^e 

spending.  ^  ,       .   ,. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  at  least  two 

conclusions  I  can  draw : 

First  It  is  simply  not  worth  the  enor- 
mous sums  we  will  spend  in  the  next 
3  years  on  10  more  manned  land- 
in-  "^  on  the  moon— svuns  which  may  be 
as  much  as  $5  bUlion— to  secure  this 
kind  of  information  at  this  time  and  to 
give  people  throughout  the  world  a  series 
of  spectacular  television  shows. 

WHY    SHOULD  CNTFBD    STATES   ALONE   PATT 

My  second  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
to  the  extent  that  this  is  justified,  why 
in  the  world  should  the^nit«d  States  pay 

the  whole  tab?  -    .    v,„  ^ic 

After  all.  this  knowledge  is  to  be  dis- 
closed to  aU  the  peoples  In  the  world  at 
once  without  restriction.  withtHit  con- 
cealment. It  contains  not  a  shred  of 
mUitary  advantage  for  us.  There  is  no 
other    advantage,    economic,    social,    or 

anything  of  the  kind  to  hide  or  conceal 

this  information. 
It  should  be  freely  and  fully  disclosed 

and  I  am  sure  it  will  be.  This  means  that 

Germans.    Russians.    Chinese,    French. 

British— aU  peoples  in  the  world— wiU 

have  an  equal  opportunity  to  receive  this 

information. 
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And  how  about  the  benefits  of  so-called 
human  fulfillment? 

Thanks  to  the  communications  satel- 
lite, all  the  peoples  of  the  world  will 
also  be  able  to  enjoy  this  space  saga  as 
fully  and  completely  as  will  Americans. 

The  only  exclusively  American  pleas- 
ure— and  I  certainlty  do  not  want  to  call 
it  a  pleasure — is  paying  for  this — the  en- 
tire tab.  and  it  is  an  enormous  tab — for 
this  information  and  this  show. 

This  is  why,  in  my  view,  we  should  do 
everything  we  possibly  can  to  interna- 
tionalize the  space  flight.  To  do  so  could 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  the  flight  and 
could  be  a  significant  step  toward  peace- 
ful cooperation,  not  only  at  no  cost  to 
this  country  but  at  a  big  reduction  in 
cost. 

And  secondly,  this  Senator  would 
favor  eliminating  manned  flights  until 
we  can  secure  substantial  international 
cooperation  in  supporting  their  great 
cost. 

I  realize  Uiat  this  view  may  not  be 
characteristic  of  this  body  and  for  this 
reason  I  will  not  offer  an  amendment 
to  eliminate  the  full  $1.7  billion  that  is 
In  -this  appropriation  bill  for  the  Apollo 
program.^ -that  is,  for  the  landings  on 
the  moon. 

I  will,  however,  offer  as  a  modest  and 
I  think  much  more  realistic  token  of  my 
concern  with  the  waste  and  extrava- 
gance involved  in  this  program,  a  $100 
million  reduction  which  I  think  is  both 
practical  and  moderate. 

Frankly,  this  amendment,  if  passed, 
would  not  stop  the  lunar  landings  but  it 
would  serve  notice  to  the  space  agency 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  concerned  about  the  immense  cost 
of  this  program  and  that  we  want  it 
conducted  with  stringent  economy. 

AMENDMENT   TO   CUT    $loO   MILLION 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  send  ray  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  between  line  6  .ind  7.  insert 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provldon  of  this  Act.  not  more 
than  $3,615,527,000  shall  be  available  under 
this  Act  lor  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  amendment 
would  cut  $100  million  from  NASA  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1970.  I  have  de- 
cided not  to  earmark  these  funds  in  any 
way,  but  rather  to  simply  cut  the  funds 
and  permit  the  space  agency  to  determine 
exactly  where  the  money  should  come 
from.  Moreover,  cutting  this  money  will 
put  NASA  on  notice  that  the  Senate  does 
not  intend  to  permit  space  spending  to 
go  unchecked,  that  it  has  serious  reser- 
vations about  comtinuing  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram at  the  rate  of  three  manned  land- 
ings a  year,  that  it  wants  to  reconsider 
space  spending  iai  light  of  other  demands 
on  the  Treasury's  resources,  and  that  it 
wants  to  explore  avenues  for  interna- 
tional cooperation. 


Mr.  President,  one  example  of  the 
tremendously  Inflated  costs  this  program 
entails  should  sufBce.  For  the  Apollo  12 
flight,  scheduled  to  take  off  later  this 
week,  the  astronauts  are  to  take  along 
an  Apollo  lunar  experiments  package — 
ALSEP.  The  ALSEP  package  consists 
of  a  seismometer,  a  magnetometer,  an 
atmosphere  detector,  a  solar  wind  spec- 
trometer, and  a  lunar  Ionosphere  detec- 
tor. The  cost  of  this  little  package: 
$25,000,000.  Twenty-five  million  dollars 
to  find  out  whether  the  moon  has  a  San 
Andreas  Fault,  and  to  find  out  If  the 
moon  has  a  magnetic  field  or  an  atmos- 
phere— both  of  which  we  already  know 
to  be  practically  nonexistent. 

Another  example:  The  lunar  rover — 
the  little  jeep  that  would  take  astro- 
nauts on  a  ride  around  the  moon  on 
later  Apollo  missions — will  cost  almost 
$5,000,000  apiece. 

If  we  add  the  cost  of  these  two  "moon- 
doggles."  and  consider  that  NASA  plans 
three  flights  a  year,  we  have  just  about 
$100,000,000  right  there.  This  Senator, 
for  one.  would  have  no  difficulty  in  cut- 
ting far.  far  more  from  the  NASA  budget, 
but  I  believe  the  two  examples  I  have 
just  cited  demonstrate  what  a  small  dix)p 
in  the  bucket  a  cut  of  $100,000,000  would 
be.  It  should  be  the  minimum  amount 
the  Senate  would  be  willing  to  cut. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  reason 
why  I  do  not  offer  a  much  more  sub- 
stantial cut  is  that  I  have  learned  it 
would  be  of  no  value  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  lunar  flights  from  three  to  two  or 
from  three  to  one.  It  would  save  very 
little  money  because  we  would  have  to 
have  all  of  the  equipment  there  and  all 
of  tlie  people  standing  by.  The  cost  of 
four  lunar  flights  would  not  be  much 
more  than  three.  We  would  not  save  very 
much. 

At  the  same  time,  because  of  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  Senate  with  the  mili- 
tary debate  and  many  other  things,  it 
was  apparent  to  me  that  I  could  not 
make  much  progress  in  eliminating  all 
the  lunar  landings. 

I  am  consequently  in  a  bind.  I  think 
the  best  I  can  do  Is  to  offer  a  modest 
amendment  which  would  carry  the  clear 
message  that  the  Senate  is  concerned 
with  the  program  and  intends  to  cut  it 
back.  And  this  is  one  way  to  enforce  the 
strictest  kind  of  discipline  we  can. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  22.  between  line  6  and  7.  Insert 
the  followlnc!  new  sentence:  "Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  not 
more  than  $3,615,527,000  shall  be  available 
under  this  Act  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
concluding  statement  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  put  his  finger  on  my  objection 
to  his  amendment.  It  is  not  the  principle 
or  the  amount  of  money  that  is  involved. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  amendment.  That 
disturbs  me  considerably. 

Insofar  as  the  resolution  that  is  to 
go  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  International 
participation  with  reference  to  explora- 
tion in  space  is  concerned.  I  point  out  to 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, that  I  would  like  to  have  him  see 


me  when  he  prepares  the  resolution.  I 
would  like  to  sponsor  it. 

I  think  we  should  explore  as  far  as 
possible  International  cooperation  with 
reference  to  space.  However,  let  not  the 
record  go  unnoticed  that  we  have  al- 
ready tried  20  different  times  to  engage 
the  Russians  in  a  cooperative  effort  with 
relation  to  the  exploration  of  space. 

After  all.  as  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
said  not  too  long  ago,  "It  takes  two  to 
tango."  And  we  cannot  have  this  coop- 
eration until  Russia  agrees  to  it.  That 
has  been  our  problem  right  along. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  brought  the  matter  up  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  authorization  bill,  the 
same  objection  was  made.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  matter  documented.  They  have 
never  documented  what  they  mean  by 
saying  they  have  refused  to  cooperate. 
Have  they  ever  Invited  a  cosmonaut  to 
go  along?  I  asked  that  question  of  a  top 
space  official  and  I  was  told,  "No.  They 
don't  speak  English." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  they  do  not  carry 
any  money  with  them.  And  that  is  the 
objection.  We  do  not  only  want  their 
company;  we  want  their  money  also. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  to  have  a 
serious  effort  to  Involve  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  no  need  to 
have  a  visitor  from  a  rich  country  like 
Russia  unless  they  will  pay  the  tab. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree.  But  have 
we  asked  them  to  do  that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  we  have. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE   When? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Here  Is  the  record.  I 
read  from  the  hearings: 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WUl  the  Senator 
answer  my  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  answered  the 
question.  The  Senator  asked  me  for  the 
proof.  Here  it  is: 

December  7.  ;9S9.— NASA  Administrator 
Olennan  offered  U.S.  assistance  in  tracking 
Soviet  manned  flights.  The  Soviet  replied 
that  they  would  be  in  touch  if  the  need 
arose. 

March  7.  1962. — President  Kennedy  pro- 
posed an  exchange  of  tracking  and  data  ac- 
quisition stations.  The  Soviet  did  not  accept. 

September  20.  19S3. — President  Kennedy 
suggested  In  a  speech  to  the  UN.  General 
Assembly  that  the  United  States  and  the 
U.SS.R.  explore  the  possibility  of  Joint  ex- 
ploration of  the  moon.  President  Johnson 
later  reiifflrmed  this  offer.  There  has  been  no 
official  Soviet  response. 

December  8.  7964^^NASA  proposed  an  ex- 
change of  visits  by  NASA  and  Soviet  teams 
to  deep  space  tracking  and  data  acquisition 
facilities.  The  Soviets  replied  on  August  13. 
1965.  that  such  visits  were  not  then  possible. 

May  3.  i965.— NASA  suggested  United 
States  US  S.R.  communications  tests  via  the 
Soviet  Molnlya  I  There  was  no  Soviet  re- 
sponse. 

August  25,  1965. — At  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Administrator  Webb  invited 
the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  to  send  a 
high-level  representative  to  the  launching  of 
Gemini  VI.  At  the  same  time,  the  President 
said  that  "we  will  continue  to  hold  out  to  all 
nations,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
hand  of  cwperatlon  In  the  exciting  years  of 
space  exploration  which  lie  ahead  for  all  of 
us."  The  Soviet*  did  not  accept  this  Invita- 
tion. 

November  16.  7965.— NASA  Inquired  about 
the  possibility  of  United  States/  U.S.S.R.  com- 
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munlcatlona  tests  via  Molnlya  I  On  January 
M  1966.  the  Soviets  replied  that  Jt  was  not 
possible  to  consider  Joint  experlmentfi  In  the 
present  condltloiw  "  w»hh 

January  6.  2966.— Administrator  Webb 
asked  Academician  Blagonravov.  Chalrmaji 
of  the  Soviet  Academy's  Commission  on  the 
ExDloratlon  and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  for  a 
de^rlptlon  of  experiments  on  Soviet  Venus 
probes  then  in  flight  In  order  that  NASA 
plans  for  Venus  probes  might  emphasize  ex- 
periments which  could  complement  rather 
than  duplicate  Soviet  work.  B>aB°'^'^Y°I,"- 
plied  informally  that  he  did  not  have  author- 
ity to  describe  the  experiments. 

Marcn  24  and  May  23. 1966.- Administrator 
Webb  suggested  to  Academician  Blagonravov 
that  the  Soviets  propose  subjects  for  discus- 
sion with  a  view  to  extending  cooperation 
between  NASA  and  the  Soviet  Academy^ 
Blagonravov  replied  informally  that  the 
Sovleu  were  not  ready  for  further  coopera- 

"Tepfember  22.  1966.-Ambassador  Gold- 
berg speaking  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
Lid  that  If  the  USSR,  desired  tracking  cov- 
erage from  U.S.  territory,  we  were  P/epared 
to  discuss  with  the  Soviets  the  technical  and 
other  requirements  Involved  "with  a  view  to 
reaching    some    mutually    beneficial    agree- 

'^^March  27.  J967.-Presldent  Seltz.  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  proposed  to 
President  Keldysh.  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.  that  the  U  S.S^R. 
f^vWe  the  united  States  with  s°"je  J^="'" 
of  the  Luna  13  soil  meter  ^''P"!""^"*'" 
advance  of  Soviet  normal  reporting  to  the 
world  scientific  community  '^  return  for 
comparable  data  from  future  flights  in  the 
luTvxyor  series.  President  Keldysh  replied  4 
months  later  on  July  28.  ^"'■^"ff.f^  data 
which  had  already  been  reported  at  the  in 
rematlonal  Committee  on  Space  Research 
(COSPAR)  meeting  in  London. 

March  27-31.  1967.-VT.  Klsliakowsky^  dur- 
ing the  visit  of  a  National  Academy  of  Scl-- 
en^B  delegation  to  Moscow,  suggested  small 
UnTted  States  USSR.  meeUngs  to  consider 
such  topics  as  cooperation  In  weather  pre- 
diction, lunar  and  planetary  research,  and 
orbiting  telescopes.  At  the  same  time  Dr 
Brown  proposed  that  representatives  of  the 
two  academies  consider  l°»'i.\=P*<=,lf  °^^i '^ 
baeic  science,  excluding  rockeuy.  The  SovleU 
have  not  replied  to  these  proposals. 

Avnl  4  1967.— Administrator  Webb  said  In 
his  statement  on  the  death  of  Cosmonaut 
Komarov  that  NASA  wished  to  make  every 
realUtlc  effort  to  cooperate  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviets  have  not  responded, 

June  2  1967.— Administrator  Webb  pro- 
posed to  Academician  Blagonravov  that  "vey 
m«et  in  July  at  the  time  of  the  COSPAR 
meeting  in  London  to  review  progress  in  the 
exchange  of  weather  data  as  required  every 
e  months  under  bilateral  agreements.  Bia- 
Konravov  replied  on  July  3  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  arrange  for  the  presence  of  the 
necessary  Soviets  experts  The  required  senU- 
annual   meeUngs  have  not  been   held  since 

October  1965.  ,  ^ 

October  10.  1967.— President  Johnson. 
Boeaklng  on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  Into 
force  of  the  U.N.  Outer  Space  Treaty,  listed 
previous  U.S.  offers  of  cooperation  and  said 
"We  again  renew  these  offers  today.  They  are 
only  the  beginnings  of  what  should  be  a  long, 
cooperative  endeavor  in  exploring  the  heav- 
ens  together."  ,  ^, 

October  18.  1967.— President  Seltz  of  the 
NaUonal  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  a  telegram 
congratulating  Academician  Keldysh  on  the 
success  of  Venus  4.  spoke  of  the  need  to 
further  full  and  prompt  exchange  of  dat*  oil 
planetary  exploration.  Kelysh's  telegram  of 
acknowledgment  made  no  reference  to  data 

exchange. 

December  15.  1967— President  Seltz  of  the 
NaUonal  Academy  wrote  to  Academician 
Keldysh  proposing  a  small  working  meeting 
between  the  Soviet  Venera  IV  experimenter* 


and  the  American  Mariner  V  expcrlmen^rs 
to  compare  results  of  the  two  Venus  probes 
and  to  assist  each  other  In  understanding 
the  significance  of  the  measurements.  Kel- 
dysh replied  In  a  letter  of  January  24,  1968, 
that  he  would  be  sending  proposals  on  this 
matter  shortly.  The  proposals  never  came 
and  there  has  been  no  further  Soviet 
response. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  that 
was  not  my  question.  My  question  was 
whether  we  have  imllaterally  asked  the 
Soviet  cosmonauts  to  accompany  our  as- 
tronauts on  a  flight  in  outer  space  or  to 
the  moon.  Have  we  Invited  them  to  go 
along  and  pay  part  of  the  costs? 

Mr  PASTORE.  Certainly  we  have. 
That  is  what  President  Kennedy  asked 

them  to  do.  ,  . 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  my  specific  question.  Only  the 
very  generalized  Kennedy  invitation 
constituted  an  approach— a  genmne  ap- 
proach—and then  there  was  no  foUow- 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  complete  and  detailed  answer. 
That  Is  the  trouble.  It  might  be  a  nice 
gesture  and  a  gimmick  to  invite  some- 
one to  go  aboard  so  that  we  could  prove 
that  we  had  offered  to  cooperate.  How- 
ever I  did  not  understand  that  this 
gimmick  was  what  the  Senator  was  dnv- 

The  Senator  said  we  were  spending  too 
much  money  and  that  we  ought  to  have 
cooperation  between  the  two  countnes 
and  do  It  together.  We  have  been  looking 
for  cooperation.  I  am  for  that.  However, 
the  fact  is  that  we  keep  inviting  them 
to  do  it  and  they  never  come  around  to  it. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  What  effort  have 
we  made  to  invite  other  nations? 

Mr  PASTORE.  We  did  it  m  the  United 
Nations.  We  invited  all  of  those  nations 
who  were  members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  come  in  on  the  cooperative  effort. 

The  trouble  is  that  they  are  not  yet 
ready  to  shoot  Santa  Claus. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  But  a  speech  to  the 
United  Nations  is  not  the  same  as  a  for- 
mal offer  in  which  we  address  ourselves  to 
ways  in  which  to  involve  them  so  that 
they  can  participate.  ..  v,,    i, 

Mr  PASTORE.  How  did  we  esUblish 
the  World  Health  Organization?  Was  it 
not  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Na- 

That  Is  what  we  have  always  done.  Just 
because  it  does  not  work  out  is  no  rea- 
son to  blame  us.  We  should  not  always 
try  to  make  the  United  States  of  America 
the  "bad  guy."  For  once  in  our  lives,  let 
us  put  on  a  white  hat. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say"  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  I  did  not  interrupt  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  President.  I  agree  that  the  space 
program  should  be  slowed  down.  I  said 
that  to  Dr.  Paine.  I  do  not  like  to  spend 
money  any  more  than  any  other  Senator 
does  I  voted  today  against  the  treaty 
that  was  a  giveaway  of  $278,000  to 
Canada.  We  had  no  business  giving  them 
that  money.  We  modified  the  treaty  m 
order  to  legalize  the  payment.  How  fool- 
ish can  we  get? 


I  say  frankly  that  there  is  no  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
listens  with  more  attention  to  presenta- 
tions and  tries  harder  to  make  cuts  where 
they  can  be  made  than  I  do. 

This  is  not  a  judicious  way  to  slow 
down  the  NASA  program.  Read  the  re- 
port where  I  said  that  this  is  a  poor  way 
for  us  to  act^to  wait  untU  November  4 
at  a  conference  on  the  authorization  bill, 
when  we  have  extended  the  payment  by 
resolution  since  July  1,  1969,  and  in  all 
probability  NASA  has  already  spent  half 
of  its  money. 

If  a  big  chunk  is  chopped  from  here 
now,  it  wUl  crucify  the  program.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  might  not  be  a  net 
for  the  brave  fellows  on  Apollo  12  to 
come  down  on  if  we  keep  this  up.  This 
is  not  good  procedure,  and  that  is 
my  argument.  If  the  program  is  to  be 
slowed  down,  it  should  be  slowed  down 
in  a  systematic  way.  Let  us  have  some 
policy.  I  am  for  the  Senator's  policy. 
But,  after  aU.  the  Space  Committee,  to- 
gether with  the  House  Space  Committee, 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee  four  agencies  of  this  Government — 

scrutinized  this  program. 

Now  the  Senator  says  we  should  not 
have  so  many  landings  on  the  moon. 
Perhaps  he  is  right.  I  do  not  question 
that.  But  why  this  talk  of  a  cut  of  $100 
million  in  a  $3.7  billion  program  just  to 
prove  to  NASA  that  we  do  not  like  them? 
What  a  nice  bon  voyage  that  is  for 
Apollo  12.  What  a  beautiful  bon  voyage 
that  is  for  them. 

I  repeat,  it  is  the  spirit  and  principle. 
One  hundred   million   dollars   will   not 
make   or   break   this   program.    As   the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  said,  let  us  prove 
to   them  that  they  have  been  wasting 
the  money  and  that  we  have  been  wast- 
ing this  money.  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
wrong  in  this  world  today,  and  many  of 
them  are  wrong  with  this  country;  but 
thank  God  more  things  are  right  than 
wrong.  Nothing  served  to  lift  the  spirit 
of  America  more  than  when  we  all  sat 
by  our  television  sets  and  breathlessly 
waited  for  the  astronauts  to  step  on  the 
moon.  We  spent  $200  billion  to  lift  our 
friends  and  our  foes  from  despair  and 
defeat.  We  spent  over  $3  billion  in  foreign 
aid  I  think  we  can  afford  this  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  glory  that  is  America.  When 
we  looked  at  our  television  sets,  it  was 
not  two  Russians  we  saw  land  on  the 
moon.  Thank  God  they  were  Americans. 
That  is  worth  not  $100  million  to  me. 
That  is  worth  $100  billion,  and  I  oppose 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  I  wUl  yield  for 
all  questions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ing that  because  of  the  great  accomplish- 
ment which  all  of  us  acknowledge,  m 
the  landing  on  the  moon,  probably  the 
greatest  technological  accomplishment 
this  Nation  has  ever  had 


Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  that. 

Does  the  Senator  say  that  because  of 
that  we  should  go  on  and  have  nme  more 
marmed  landings  on  the  moon?  Is  that 
a  reason  for  doing  it  again  and  again 
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and  again  nine  times.  How  often  does 
this  same  achievement  have  to  be  re- 
peated? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  am 
saying  to  the  Senator  that  this  is  not 
the  way  to  cut  down  the  program  or  to 
slow  it  down.  I  think  that  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  said  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense, 
but  you  do  not  do  it  this  way.  You  go  into 
this  detail  by  detail.  You  formulate  a 
ix)licy  and  live  up  to  that  policy. 

The  Senator  has  said  that  we  should 
not  have  any  more  manned  landings  un- 
til we  get  international  cooperation.  Does 
the  Senator  realize  what  the  rejiercus- 
sions  of  that  statement  are?  It  means 
that  we  disband  a  valuable  scientific 
team.  How  can  a  team  like  that  be  put 
together  agaim  after  it  has  been  dis- 
banded? 

Tliis  has  to  be  a  gradual  process.  We 
should  get  out  of  it  rationally  and  orderly. 
the  way  we  got  into  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land that  I  do  rwt  say  there  should  be  no 
more  manned  landings.  That  will  not  re- 
sult from  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  say  that  if  I  had  my  "druthers" — 
and  I  do  not  have  my  ■'druthers,"  and 
do  not  expect  to  have  them  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  or  many  other  things — we 
would  have  international  cooperation  in 
this  program. 

I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  cut 
$100  million  from  the  program,  not  be- 
cause I  do  not  like  the  astronauts  or  the 
program.  I  think  they  are  marvelous 
men.  They  have  achieved  a  great  deal. 
But  I  am  offering  this  amendment  partly 
because  I  think  this  is  a  good  way  to  get 
efQciency  from  the  program,  and  I  think 
it  is  the  responsible  way. 

I  have  asked  people  at  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  NASA  whether  they  would 
rather  have  us  single  out  programs  and 
make  cuts  or  have  an  overall  reduction. 
They  consistently  say  they  greatly  pre- 
fer overall  cuts.  After  all.  this  is  a  pro- 
gram In  which  many  men  have  spent 
many  years.  Tljey  are  experts  and  are  in 
a  much  better  position  to  evaluate 
whether  they  can  make  a  cut  in  some  re- 
search program  or  make  a  reduction  in 
the  Apollo  prograjn  or  somewhere  else. 
These  are  the  men  who  ought  to  make 
those  judgments  on  saving  $100  million. 
not  just  offhand,  off-the-cuff,  on  the 
basis  of  a  little  study  of  the  hearing  and 
a  short  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
A  $100  million  cut  will  not  stop  the  pro- 
gram. It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  responsible 
way  to  go  about  getting  efficiency  from 
the  program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  not  what  the 
Senator  said.  The  Senator  said.  "Lefs 
take  this  $100  mUlion  to  put  them  on 
notice." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  put  them  on  no- 
tce  that  we  want  the  greatest  efficiency. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  say  this  is  not  the 
way  to  do  It,  and  this  is  not  the  time  to  do 
it, 

I  will  admit  that  the  chances  are  that 
this  program  could  be  eased  off  or  slowed 
down,  and  we  should  take  many  other 
priorities  into  account,  and  I  will  be  the 
first  to  stand  up  for  these  priorities.  But 
the  idea  that  we  are  starving  our  people 
because  we  have  a  couple  of  astronauts 


landing  on  the  moon  is  something  I  can- 
not buy  too  easily.  That  argiunent  Is  be- 
ing made  time  and  time  again  just  to 
arouse  the  emotions  of  the  people,  as 
though  if  we  call  off  the  flight  that  is  to 
take  place  on  Friday  we  are  going  to  feed 
all  the  hungry  babies  and  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  have  any  more  malnatritlon  or 
poverty.  That  is  ridiculous.  We  should 
do  all  we  po.sslbly  can  in  that  respect. 

After  all.  there  is  such  a  thing  as  spirit. 
The  Senator  is  familiar  with  the  old 
adage:  "Man  does  riot  live  by  br^ad 
alone."  A  great  nation  must  renf^in 
great.  And  how  docs  it  remain  mmt? 
Is  it  by  saying.  "We're  second,  but 
we'll  try  harder  next  time '?  No.  Let  us 
be  on  top.  What  is  wroiig  with  being  on 
top?  Must  we  always  be  trying  to  ri.se 
from  second  to  first?  Let  us  be  first.  That 
is  what  John  P.  Kennedy  meant  when 
he  .said  at  a  joint  session  that  we  will 
land  a  man  on  the  moon  in  the  sixties. 
And  thank  God.  we  did  it,  with  thanks 
too  to  American  Ingenuity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  being  first  or  second.  We  are  first. 
We  were  first  on  the  moon.  The  Rus- 
sians could  go  there  50  times.  We  would 
still  be  first,  No.  1.  There  is  no  question 
that  we  were  there  first.  The  Russians 
have  no  apparent  program  to  have  a 
manned  landing  on  the  moon.  The  issue 
as  to  whether  we  will  be  first  is  not  rele- 
vant to  this  debate.  The  adoption  of  the 
amendment  will  not  make  us  second. 

I  say  that  this  is  an  enormously  expen- 
sive program  and  it  can  be  reduced.  We 
all  know  that  President  Nixon  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  properly  recom- 
mended economies.  We  ali  know  that 
some  of  those  economies  go  right  to  the 
heai  of  the  program.s  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  supports  and  I  sup- 
port and  many  other  Senators  support. 

For  example,  the  Public  Health  Service 
plans  to  phase  out  five  chronic  disease 
health  services  programs — cancer,  heart 
and  stroke,  respiratory,  diabetes  and 
arthritis,  and  neurological  and  sensory 
disease.  This  is  in  response  to  a  Presi- 
dential decision  to  cut  Federal  spending 
in  the  current  year  by  $3.5  billion  as  well 
as  a  House  decision  to  cut  funding  for 
regional  medical  programs  from  $100 
million  to  $76  million. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  is  working  hard,  a^  1  under- 
stand it,  to  put  that  money  back  In,  and 
I  will  support  it  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  on  the  floor. 

But  this  is  an  example  of  the  very 
pamful  choices  we  have  to  make.  For  us 
to  say  that  spending  this  enormous 
amount  on  space  has  nothing  to  do  with 
health,  education,  and  other  programs 
is  not  true. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  spending 
these  enormous  amounts  militarily  and 
in  space,  and  we  simply  cannot  spend  the 
money  we  would  like  to  spend  on  health 
programs  and  poverty  programs  and 
other  programs  many  of  us  support. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
how  much  the  increase  or  the  decrease 
in  all  of  the  NIH  and  allied  organiza- 
tions research  was  for  this  year  com- 
pared with  last  year? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  have  that 
information  available. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
It  is  3  percent  more  than  last  year.  Doe.s 
the  Senator  know  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  these  always 
po  up,  and  3  percent  impresses  me. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  just  said 
that  all  of  these  have  been  cut.  They 
have  not  been  cut. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  knows  that  we  have  had  a  6- 
perccnt  increase  in  inflation  in  the  last 
year.  In  the  healUi  area  it  has  been  r> 
l>ercent.  A  3-percent  Increase  in  appro- 
priations represents  a  real  cut  in  Gov- 
ernment health  services  of  probably  more 
tlian  10  percent. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  many  others  voted  for  the  lim- 
itation in  the  second  supplemental,  which 
we  passed  late  in  the  spring  or  in  the 
.summer.  Maybe  the  Senator  did  not  vote 
for  that  limitation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  did.  As 
the  Senator  knows.  I  favor  sharply  re- 
ducing the  military  programs  and  many 
other  programs  which  would  reduce  Uie 
acgregate  budget  well  below  $192  billion. 

I  think  the  principal  point  that  1 
would  like  to  reiterate  is  that  the  space 
agency  has  done  a  marvelous  job.  I  do 
not  intend,  by  my  amendment,  to  irLsult 
them  or  to  say  we  are  opposing  them.  I 
do  intend  to  point  out  that  they  have  en- 
gaged in  some  programs  that  are  waste- 
ful and  they  have  not  engaged  In  any 
benefit-cost  system  as  other  agencies 
have,  or  at  least  any  that  we  have  dis- 
covered. There  are  programs  that  can 
be  cut  back.  This  amendment  would  put 
them  on  notice  that  we  want  them  to 
operate  with  the  strictest  eflSciency.  This 
does  not  mean  I  do  not  love  my  country 
as  much  as  does  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment. 

I  think  it  indicates  it  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  patriotism  and  devotion  to 
our  country  to  feel  this  program  should 
be  conducted  with  as  much  economy  and 
efficiency  as  possible;  and  we  can  reduce 
this  enormous  sum  to  $3.6  billion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  real- 
ize this  is  the  smallest  amount  we  have 
ever  appropriated? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. I  said  that  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  done  what 
the  Senator  is  talking  at)out.  but  he  is 
not  satisfied  and  he  wants  to  go  a  stop 
further  to  give  them  notice.  We  gave 
them  notice  in  the  hearings.  I  suggest 
the  Senator  read  the  hearings.  I  Rave 
them  notice.  The  Senator  should  read 
what  I  said  about  landing  a  man  on 
Mars. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  all  know  the 
reason  the  amount  appropriated  for 
space  now  is  less  than  in  the  past.  We 
had  to  spend  enormous  sums  on  hard- 
ware for  the  complex  at  Cape  Kennedy 
and  elsewhere.  We  have  them  all  con- 
structed now  and  we  have  achieved  our 
goal — the  goal  set  by  President  Kennedy. 
We  have  achieved  our  objective  so  it  is 
perfectly  prof)er  for  us  to  consider  re- 
ducing the  program  further.  But  we  are 


giving  NASA  $3.7  billion  and  the  go 
ahead  for  nine  more  landings  on  the 
min,  three  this  year.  We  are  developing 
momentum  that  will  make  it  difficult  to 
cut  back  in  the  future. 

I  think  this  is  a  limited  amendment 
that  would  not  prevent  the  three 
manned  landings,  to  which  I  object,  but 
It  offers  some  degree  of  moderation  in 
this  expen-sive  program.  ov,oir 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine  was  recognized. 
Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  so  ably  stated  why  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  have  a 
very  critical  effect  on  our  national  space 
program.  I  believe  an  amendment  of  this 
type  ignores  certain  significant  facts  and 
therefore  it  is  unwarranted. 

The  appropriation  amount  recom- 
mended by  your  committee  is  already  at 
a  minimum  level  necessary  to  maintain  a 
viable  space  effort.  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  that  President  Johnsons 
budget  request  tor  NASA  was  referred  to 
as  an  "aastere  '  or  "holding"  budget.  It 
was  left  to  the  new  administration  to 
provide  the  decisions  and  funding  for  fu- 
ture space  programs. 

Although  President  Nixon  did  Pjovide 
authority  for  future  programing  by  ad- 
justing individual  line  it^n^^'^^f  "^^^et 
ministration  actually  reduced  the  budget 

an  additional  $45  "^'"^o^-f ",?'  ?;;[■ 
President,  the  resulting  total.  $3,715  du- 
lion  is  the  identical  amount  recommend- 
ed both  by  your  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  by  your  Space  Committee^ 

Mr  President,  criticism  agam  has 
been  leveled  at  NASA  and  the  State  De- 
partment for  not  obtaining  increased  co- 
operation in  space  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
To  those  who  know  the  facts  this  is  cer- 
tainly undue  criticism. 

I  refer  my  colleagues  to  pages  63b 
through  638  of  the  hearings  on  NASA  s 
authorization  bill  for  a  listing  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  many,  many  occasions  over 
the  past  10  years  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  NASA  officials  tried, 
unsuccessfully,  to  obtain  some  degree 
of  cooperation  from  the  Soviets. 

There  have  been  at  least  20  specific 
instances  where  we  have  made  an  effort 
to  obtain  Soviet  cooperation.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore) 
has  referred  to  several  of  these  instances. 
More  currently,  it  is  reported  that  the 
Soviets  have  even  forbidden  their  cos- 
monau*,s  to  accept  our  invitation  to  visit 
Cape  Kennedy  because  of  the  fear  that 
the  U  S.S.R.  may  have  to  reciprocate. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  to  no  one  when 
it  comes  to  concern  with  our  current 
budgetary  situation  and  inflationary 
pressures.  I  fully  subscribe  to  paring 
agency  funding  to  minimum  levels  but 
why  unduly  penalize  our  space  efforts 
whose  programs  have  been  so  success- 
ful'' 

"The  appropriation  recommended  for 
NASA  by  your  committee  is  the  lowest 
total  in  8  years.  For  how  many  other 
agencies  can  the  same  statement  be 
made?  Very  few,  if  any. 

Mr.  President,  I.  therefore,  urge  that 
the  amendment  not  be  adopted. 


Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  when  the  Proxmire 
proposal  was  being  debated.  However, 
I  have  had  considerable  experience  with 
this  bill  as  has  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado <Mr.  ALLOTT  I.  We  have  sat  for 
many  hours  on  this  bUl  in  the  Past.  Tins 
year  i  was  not  privileged  to  sit  with  the 
committee,  as  much  as  I  would  like  to 
because  I  have  been  handling  the  ap- 
propriation for  HEW. 

I  heard  a  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in  which  ap- 
parently there  was  some  discussion 
about  international  cooperation,  ine 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  I  have  sug- 
f;ested  many  times  that  we  were  hopeful 
that  when  the  so-called  Apollo  program 
was  completed,  that  we  would  then  re- 
appraise this  entire  matter  and  see  if  it 
were  possible  to  get  together  all  the  na- 
tions in  the  world  which  woulc^  benefit 
by   the   scientific   knowledge   if   we   go 

bevond  Apollo. 

i  am  hopeful,  despite  the  fact  we  aie 
now  escalating  trips  to  the  moon  under 
the  Apollo  program,  we  will  not  lose  sight 
of  this  goal  because  once  we  get  beyond 
Apollo  there  would  be  no  military  spinoll 
or  anything  of  that  nature  involved.  It 
would  be  purely  scientific  and  t  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  m  the 
world  It  should  be  a  program  such  as  the 
International  Geophysical  Year  or  the 
Oceanographic  Year,  where  everybody 
i^ets  together  and  know-how  is  ex- 
changed. , 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  fiom 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin   for   again   calling   attention   to 
s.OTicthing  tliat  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  I  have  proposed  m  the  past; 
that  when  we  get  beyond  Apollo  there 
miaht  be.  and  we  hope  there  will  be.  a 
possibility  for  these  nations  to  get  to- 
uether    and    explore    the   umverse    and 
planets  in  a  joint  way.  There  are  many 
nations  involved.  Not  only  Russia  is  in- 
volved   England  has  great  expertise  in 
this  matter,  the  French  have  expertise, 
as  well  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
It  would  not  only  save  money  but  we 
would  learn  more  because  all  of  these 
people  would  be  together. 

I  know  the  subcommitee  that  woriced 
on  this  bUl  has  not  forgotten  that  sug- 
pesiion.  So  there  is  no  disagreement  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  m  hop- 
in"  that  some  day  we  can  have  this  joint 
effort  like  we  had  hi  connection  with  the 
International  Geophysical  Year  and  in 

oceanography.  .^     ^       •„ 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield?  First  I  wish  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
and  then  I  shall  reply. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Mathias  in  the  chah) .  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Washington 
that  I  very,  very  much  appreciate  his 
statement. 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  tMr.  Pastorei,  as  always. 


also  made  a  powerful  response,  as  did 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mrs  Smith  )  in  her  first  statement. 

We  have  to  use  some  initiative  and 
Uke  some  risk.  We  should  consider  the 
possibility  of  inviting  other  nations  to 
come  along,  even  though  at  first  they  ao 
not  pav  much  more  than  a  token  part  of 
the  bill,  just  to  get  them  involved  and 
interested  in  it.  We  must  use  our  own 
initiative  to  get  them  involved  m  it.  May- 
be they  will  or  maybe  Ihey  will  not  pay 
part  ol  the  cost.  ... 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Where  the  project  is 
purely  scientific    is  what  I   am  talking 
about.  What  we  are  doing  now.  if  it  has 
some  mUitary  value  or  spinoff,  such  as 
regarding  platforms  in  space,  we  do  not 
know  what  that  will  lead  to.  but  when 
we  get  beyond.  I  am  sure  that  there  can 
be  some  area  of  agreement.  I  would  thmk 
It  would  do  as  much  to  unite  the  people 
of  the  world  as  our  original  plan  ^  *'"^t 
we  are  doing  with  the  moon  walk.  It 
would  be  a  great  step  forward.  We  will  do 
it  at  some  point.  We  have  done  it.  I 
think    in  the  case  of  the -International 
Geophysical  Year,  that  was  a  great  sue- 

cess 

When  that  was  first  proposed,  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  I 
were  kind  of  wondering  how  it  would 
turn  out.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  great  suc- 
cess, especially  in  cooperation.  This  could 
be  a  long  step  toward  the  peoples  of  the 
worid  understanding  one  another  better. 
We  are  a  generous  nation.  We  are  going 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  all  the  scien- 
tific findings  we  have  if  they  do  not  have 
any  mihtary  value,  anyway.  That  is  wnat 
we  should  do.  I  am  sure  that  the  subcom- 
mittee always  keeps  that  in  mmd  when 
it  thinks  about  reviewing  and  reexamin- 
ing the  program,  after  Apollo. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washmgton 
that  I  think  few  of  us  really  appreciate 
fully  the  fantastic  international  response 
that  came  to  us  as  a  result  of  the  moon 
landing.  I  have  talked  with  people  in 
Italy  in  England,  and  Asia;  and  all  over 
the  world  the  people  were  just  astounded 
and  entranced  by  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  stood  very  well 
in  the  worlds  esteem  during  those  days 
of  1959,  through  1964.  Most  of  the  coun- 
tries seemed  to  reject  or  were  unwilling 
to  take  part  in  a  meaningful  way  by  pay- 
ing part  of  the  costs.  We  should,  once 
again  try  to  interea^hem  and  mute 
them  to  go  on  it.  eveh  if  we  have  to  pay 
most  of  the  costs  or  practically  all  of  the 
costs  at  first.  It  would  be  worth  it. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
made  a  veiy  strong  case  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr  ALLOTT,  Mr,  President.  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  although  I  think  that  every- 
thing has  been  said  so  adequately  and 
so  ably  already  that  perhaps  there  is  not 
much  more  to  contribute  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  points. 

First  of  all.  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chaii-man  and  the  former  chair- 
man for  the  way  they  have  presented 
this  matter.  I  was  particularly  happy 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  was  able,  this  after- 
noon in  her  few.  short,  incisive  remarks 
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to  show  Just  exactly  how  Important 
this  Is. 

The  Senator  from  Washington,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
has  been  on  the  committee  almost  since 
the  space  profram  began.  He  and  I  were 
on  it  together  r.lmost  from  its  inception. 

Regardless  of  the  space  program,  the 
problem  and  the  challenge  to  me  are: 
Why  make  a*  meaningless,  little  cut  to 


efforts  which  have  been  made  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Russians,  I  do  not  thlnic 
there  was  a  hearing  conducted  in  the 
past  10  years — yes,  I  will  say  In  the  past 
11  years — where  this  question  was  not 
asked:  namely,  what  are  we  doing  to  try 
to  cooperate  with  the  Russians? 

Mr.  Webb  was  not  of  my  party  and  he 
was  not  the  appointee  of  my  President, 
but  I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 


knowledge  of  the  universe.  Solar  winds 
may  not  mean  much  to  some  people,  but 
people  in  the  field  of  meteorology  and 
other  such  areas  think  there  are  great 
possibilities  for  knowledge  coming  out  of 
the  information  on  the  nature  of  solar 
winds.  Eventually,  even  from  this  one 
matter,  may  come  something  which  may 
enable  man  to  control  our  weather  or 
forecast  or  foresee  it,  which  will  be  of 


show  people  Jhat  we  can  cut  them,  take    administrators  we  have  ever  had  in  this    endless  use  to  mankind  in  his  struggle  to 


a  swipe  at  their  program,  just  becau.se 
there  might  be  a  chance  of  doing  it? 

If  we  really  feel  that  the  moon  shots 
do  not  mean  anything,  aside  from  the 
flirst  glory  of  placing  a  man  on  the  moon, 
why  do  we  noi  have  an  amendment,  then, 
to  strike  out  everything  In  space  explora- 
tion from  hete  on  out?  If  this  is  all  it 
means  to  anybne,  then  we  might  as  well 
do  away  with  lit  entirely. 

I  do  not  k^ow  how  much  my  friend 
reads  the  scidntiflc  magazines,  but  I  try 
to  read  a  few,  insofar  as  I  can  under- 
stand them;  ind  I  have  already  read,  in 
the  past  few(  weeks,  literally  dozens  of 
items  speculaJting  upon  what  the  scien- 
tific information  and  fallout  on  this  one 
moon  shot  will  be. 

Now,' admittedly,  it  was  basically  a 
probleni  of  putting  a  man  on  the  moon. 
President  Kennedy  said,  remember,  "a 
man  on  the  moon  in  this  decade." 

The  Senator  from  Washington,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  committee,  will 
recall  at  the  time  President  Kennedy 
made  that  statement,  that  we  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  to  decide  whether  it 
was  actually  a  worthwhile  goal.  No  one 
official  talked  about  that  at  that  time. 
Tlie  President  wanted  it.  We  therefore 
moved  ahead.  We  have  done  it.  But,  in 
the  course  of  the  past  7  years,  many 
tilings  have  happened.  We  have  come  far 
from  the  place  where  we  were  so  infer- 
ior to  the  Russians  in  our  ability  to  put 
a  vehicle  into  space  that  we  were  not 
even  in  the  .same  ballpark  with  them. 

Many  times  we  sat  in  tlie  liearin^s  and 
received  assuraaices  from  Mr.  Webb  that 
we  were  coming  along  on  tlie  Saturn 
system  and  t.'iat  when  we  did  we  would 
have  the  most  iwwcrful  booster  in  the 
world.  I  must  say  that  it  looked  like  a 
long  and  weary  road  ahead  of  us  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Magnuson)  felt  the  same 
way.  But  we  did  it. 

Now  we  have  10  Saturn  systems.  We 
have  the  ability  to  put  10  Apollos  on  the 
moon.  They  are  all  on  the  production  line 
today.  I  repeat,  today. 
What  shall  we  do? 

Shall    we   fTO   down    there   and   jiut   a 
bomb  under  all  of  them  and  blow  them 
up.  or  take  a  torch  and  cut  them  up  and 
destroy  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  work? 
I  think  not.  I  do  not  believe  that  would 
be  a  sensible  thing  to  do.  We  have  them 
in  existence.  We  should  therefore  utilize 
them.  The  great  expense  is  there.  The  re- 
search and  derelopment.  the  construc- 
tion and  fabrication  of  tliese  vehicles  is 
there. 
Do  we  throw  them  away? 
I  think  not.  Only  a  foolish  man  would 
throw  away  such  a  great  and  wonderful 
investment. 

Let  me  say  one  further  thing.  As  the 
distingtiished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  already  pointed  out  as  to  the 


country  and  the  man  who  developed  the 
concept  of  .systems  management  which 
alone,  if  nothing  else,  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  to  this  country. 

And  time  and  time  and  time  again  he 
.said  to  us  that  he  was  making  every  ef- 
fort he  could  to  find  cooperation  with 
the  Russians  in  interlunar  explorations. 
One  other  point:  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  a  little  over  a  year  ago — 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber are  present  on  the  floor— when  we 
were  able  to  set  down  in  a  general  way 
a  first  flight  Apwllo  for  a  landing  on  the 
moon  and  could  set  down  a  space  flight 
around  the  moon.  Apollo  10.  and  could 
.see  pretty  definitely  Apollo  11  coming  up. 
the  Space  Committee,  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
<Mr.  Anderson"  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  the  Senator  from  Maine 
<Mrs.  Smith)  decided  it  was  going  to  set 
its  sights  and  have  hearings  on  what  the 
post-Apollo  program  would  be.  Tlie  com- 
mittee lias  done  this. 

As  a  con.sequence.  there  has  Ijeen  a 
great  modification.  The  thinking  now  is 
far  more,  not  about  sending  men  to  Mars, 
but  thinking  about  what  we  can  do  in  un- 
manned .space  explorations  to  find  out 
what  is  in  the  unvcrse  aroimd  us. 

So  what  the  Senator  complains  should 
be  done  has  been  done.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  are  present. 
The  Senator  can  ask  them.  Tliey  have 
explored  the  question  of  future  explora- 
tion of  space  to  a  very  great  extent  this 
year,  in  hearings.  If  the  Senator  has  any 
ideas  about  what  the  future  of  the  space 
program  should  be.  I  am  sure  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  will  be  happy  to 
have  them. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  extent  of 
the  knowledge  they  received  relating  to 
the  future,  long-term  ranges  of  the  space 
program,  but  I  know  they  have  gone  into 
it  and  have  explored  it  for  a  lonn  lime. 
Knowing  them.  I  know  it  was  explored 
tiioroughly. 

So  I  conclude.  Mr.  President.  We  are 
about  to  .set  forth  on  another  voyage 
into  .space.  Of  all  the  dangers  in  the 
wo;  Id.  probably  nothing  can  approach 
the  dangers  of  such  a  flight,  because  there 
are  literally  millions  of  things  that  can 
go  wrong.  We  trust  in  the  men  who  de- 
signed It.  We  trust  in  the  people,  includ- 
ing the  people  in  this  Congress,  who 
helped  plan  it.  We  trust  in  the  people 
who  make  the  vehicle.  We  pray  to  God  it 
will  be  safe. 

If  it  is  safe,  rather  than  just  the 
achievement  of  being  on  the  moon — 
which  was  iJerhaps  our  first  goal,  even 
with  the  scientific  fallout  that  has  come 
out  of  it — I  am  sure  we  will  receive  far 
more   than   we  know   now  in  scientific 


advance. 

This  is  just  one  end  of  a  struggle  to 
advance.  Why  should  we,  by  voting  for  a 
motion  or  amendment  like  this,  say  to  all 
those  who  have  risked  their  lives  and 
given  their  lives,  "We  are  going  to  clip 
you  back  now,  just  t3  show  you  we  c.^n 
doit"? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  an  excerpt  from  the  hearings, 
beginning  on  page  661.  "Benefits  From 
Space."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Beneitts  From  Space 

We  h.ive  reached  a  time  when  we  munt, 
m.ike  a  momentous  n.\tional  decision  regard- 
ing this  nation's  sp.\ce  programs.  Our  pT=;- 
terlty  will  Judge  our  limes  by  the  decision 
we  in.ike  now.  We  have  thrown  open  the 
doors  that  will  allow  us  to  explore  our  uni- 
verse. We  have  called  the  environment  of  ihJ 
universe  •.•^pace"  .-ind  we  hive  boldly  hurled 
ourselves  into  it.  Man  has  proven  that  he  can 
go  Into  space  .ind  he  cin  do  good  work.=;  thcr?. 
Our  space  explorers  have  developed  tools  thit 
they  have  passed  over  to  other  men  They 
have  developed  materials  to  be  u^ed  by  other 
builders  They  have  evolved  techniques  tJ 
ch.-illenge  creit;ve  minds  Through  space  ex- 
ploration m.in  has  learned  to  exercise  and 
org.inize  his  technical  creativity  in  such  a 
f-i5hlon  th.it  re.iching  spice-oriented  goals  is 
in  1-self  not  the  only  measure  of  his  accom- 
plishments. The  true  measure  of  his  .■^pico 
.iccompUshments  is  better  understood  by 
rocognizing  the  e.\rthbound  .Tpplicat  on.s  of 
the  milestones  he  has  passed.  This  booklet 
descnbe.s  some  of  those  rnliejtjne--.  .and  it 
.shows  part  of  the  road  he  lias  travelled. 
When  he  reaches  other  planets,  he  can  lojk 
b.ick  across  this  path  and  say,  'On  my  way 
here  I  made  inv  earth  a  bettor  pla:e— for  all 
men."  And  this  he  truly  did  Our  posterity 
win  read  of  our  sjul-searchiug.  and  our  fear?, 
and  our  doubts,  and  know  that  we  were,  after 
ftll.  mortal  men.  But  they  will  als.j  know  v.e 
accepted  a  role  brought  about  by  a  i  me  re- 
quiring greatness    .  . 

sciF.NTtnc  BENErrrs  fbom  space 
Astronomi/ 

1:  can  be  said  that  the  advent  of  space  re- 
search has  reopened  the  largely  dormant  JiSd 
of  solar  system  astronomy,  •closed'  fir  dec- 
ades because  of  l.m.tatlons  imposed  by  tlie 
earih's  atmosphere  on  earlhbound  equip- 
ment The  Manner  IV  observations  of  Mars 
are  only  one  c.ise  in  point. 

LTnobstructed  and  uncontaminaled  views 
or  the  radio  frequency  and  Infrared  spectra 
can  be  had  in  no  other  way  (observation  be- 
yond the  earth's  atmosphere),  and  we  are 
opening  up  for  the  first  time  the  uUravii.;et. 
X-ray,  and  gamma  ray  rcg.ons  of  the  spec- 
trum. Secondly,  in  going  beyond  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  it  is  possible  to  see  objects  as 
much  as  10  million  times  fainter  than  the 
sun,  permitting  the  direct  observation  of  the 
"vastly  fainter  celestial  objects.  "  By  placing 
larger  telescopes  above  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere, it  is  possible  to  examine  smaller  struc- 
tures by  achieving  higher  angular  resolution. 

The  Orbiting  Solar  Observatory  (OSO)  has 
been  a  major  part  of  solar  astronomy  flight 
program*  since    1962    (OSO   I— March    1962, 
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OSO  II— November  1986.  OSO  III— March 
1967  OSO  IV — October  1967.  and  three  more 
planned  for  1968  and  1969) .  This  observatory 
has  provided  "high  resolution  spectra  of  solar 
X-rays  and  has  enabled  us  to  measure  the 
low  rate  of  X-ray  emission  during  quiet  solar 
conditions  as  well  as  during  the  occurrence 
of  events  like  Hares,  when  the  sun's  X-ray 
brightness  rose  by  orders  of  magnitude. " 
Space  radiation 
The  extension  of  current  scientific  knowl- 
edge concerning  interplanetary  space  is  nec- 
essary to  help  prepare  for  the  eventual  land- 
ing of  Instruments,  and  then  men.  on  Mars 
and  Venus.  The  Explorer  satellites,  the 
Pioneers— especially  Pioneer  V— and  Mariners 
II  and  IV  alreadv  have  ellminat  1  some  of 
the  mysteries  ol  the  Interplanetary  medium. 
1966  data  from  the  Pioneers  brought  fur- 
ther enlightenment  on  the  nature  of  the 
solar  atmosphere,  Including: 

Findings  indicate  that  solar  winds  with 
velocities  In  the  range  of  millions  of  miles 
per  hour  blow  outward  from  the  sun  and  ex- 
tend beyond  Mars. 

Magnetometer  readings  show  that  the  sun's 
magnetic  field  consists  of  a  "snarl"  of  inter- 
twined lines  of  force  drawn  out  from  the 
solar  surface  by  the  solar  wind 

Explosions  on  the  solar  surface  produce 
cosmic  rays  that  travel  In  spirals  as  Influ- 
enced by  the  earth's  magnetic  field.  (There  Is 
a  need  for  a  clear  Idea  of  the  pattern  of  the 
cosmic  rays  in  order  to  design  manned  space 
missions  that  are  safe  for  the  astronauts.  In 
addition  to  the  ptirely  scientific  need  to  know 
more  about  the  origin  and  structure,  of  the 
universe  ) 

"A  study  of  the  solar  wind  and  the  Inter- 
planetary magnetic  field  represents  essen- 
tially a  study  of  solar  weather  and  Its 
changes.  The  environment  of  the  earth  is 
very  responsive  to  solar  storms  and  changes 
In  solar  atmosphere  Thus,  we  may  anticipate 
in  the  future  that  synoptic  studies  of  solar 
weather  bv  both  NASA  and  the  newly  formed 
agency.  ESSA,  will  contribute  further  to  our 
ability  to  anticipate  and  predict  future  deep- 
space  CVS  well  as  near-earth)  conditions." 
Geophysics 

Influences  of  Space  Environment  on  Earth 
and  Its  Atmosphere 
The  study  of  the  lower  atmosphere,  or  the 
environment  we  are  most  familiar  with  be- 
cause of  Its  closeness  to  earth,  is  of  both 
scientific  and  practical  significance.  When 
such  fields  as  air  pollution  and  weather  are 
Involved,  the  practical  applications  to  be  de- 
rived from  knowledge  of  our  environment  are 
many  In  addition,  for  future  purposes,  sur- 
vival may  well  depend  on  more  substantial 
knowledge  of  how  to  control  and  maintain 
our  environment. 

Two  examples  of  dangerous  current  trends 
affecting  our  eivironment  are  worthy  of  con- 
siderable   thought.    The    amount    of    carbon 
dioxide  has  increased  8  percent  In  the  last  60 
to  70  years   A  continuation  of  this  trend  will 
bring  about   a  gradual  rise  in  temperatures 
on  the  earth's  surface,  which  could  have  seri- 
ous implications  regarding  the  weather,  land 
movement,  etc.  The  amount  cf  oxygen  in  the 
air  also  will  change;  It  could  decrease  as  the 
natural  balances  become  more  disturbed.  We 
must   be   able   to   anticipate   these  changes 
before  they  become  too  serious  to  remedy. 
Achievements  in  Space  Geophysics 
Progress  during  the  past  decade  has  revo- 
lutionized the  field  of  geophysics  through  a 
series  of   brilliant  discoveries  on  the  nature 
and  behavior  of  the  ionosphere,  the  aurora, 
the   geomagnetic    field,   and    the   upper   at- 
mosphere. Explorer  I.  successfully  orbited  in 
January  31,  1958,  made  the  first  m^.Jor  scien- 
tific discovery  of  the  space  age,  the  detecUon 
of   "trapped   particle  belts"  high  above  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  The  actual  discovery  of 
the  belts  was  made  by  Professor  James  Van 
Allen,  who  successfully  interpreted  the  pat- 


tern of  particle-counts  being  telemetered 
from  the  satellite,  and  they  are  called  the 
Van  AUen  belts.  The  discovery  and  Investiga- 
tion of  the  magnetosphere  in  which  they 
exist  marked  an  enUrely  new  aspect  of  geo- 
physics and  geosclence. 

•The  space  age  has  contributed  new  tools  to 
geophysics  (also  referred  to  sometimes  as 
geosclence),  and  sounding  rockets  and  the 
artificial  satellite  have  been  able  to  Increase 
the  pace  of  definitive  observaUon  and  meas- 
urement greatly.  Significant  findings  in- 
clude: 

Pressure  and  density  ol  the  atmosphere 
were  determined  to  heights  over  1500  km. 

Molecules  and  Ions  In  the  upper  atmos- 
phere were  identified. 

Ionized  oxygen  atoms  were  found  In  the 
middle  ionosphere  Instead  of  the  neutral 
oxygen  molecules  found  at  sea  level. 

A  region  dominated  by  helium  was  discov- 
ered higher  in  the  atmosphere,  followed  by  a 
region  farther  out  that  Is  mostly  hydrogen. 
It  is  possible  to  observe  the  solar  spectrum 
at  various  altitudes  to  determine  where  dif- 
ferent solar  wavelengths  are  absorbed  In  the 
atmosphere  (which  Is  important  for  under- 
standing the  Influence  of  the  sun  on  our 
atmospheric  environment). 

The  amount  of  oxygen  m  the  air  also  will 
change;  it  could  decrease  as  the  natural  bal- 
ances become  more  disturbed.  We  must  be 
able  to  anticipate  these  changes  before  they 
become  too  serious  to  remedy 

Therefore,      the      space      approach      has 
'-trengthened  and  extended  the  field  of  geo- 
physics   m   several   significant   way;.    It   has 
provided  powerful  new  tools,  opened  up  new 
areas  of  studv,  extended  geosclence  to  other 
planets,  and  has  a'.so  drawn  geoscience,  as- 
tronomy, and  physics  closer  together 
Space  bioscicnces 
Exobiolog>' 
Exobiologv  is  foremost  among  the  areas  of 
study  in  the  space  biosciences  and  concerns 
Itself  with  the  search  for  extraterrestrial  life 
and    evidences    of    its    previous    existence. 
■Closely   allied    to   the   search    for   extrater- 
restrial life  is  research  which  seeks  to  identify 
the  materials  and  the  conditions  which  are 
the  prerequisites  cf  life."  Therefore,  exobiol- 
ogy is  in  a  position  of  prime  Importance  and 
■is"  so  closely  related  to  the  central  scientific 
questions  in  biological  science  that  it  is  con- 
<;idered  bv  some  to  be  the  most  significant 
pursuit  in  all  of  Eclence."  The  question  of 
extraterrestrial    life    and    the    origin   of    life 
are  interrelated,  and  It  Is  expected  that  the 
discovery  of  extraterrestrial  life  of  one  sort 
or  another  will  help  us  solve  questions  about 
the  origin  of  life  on  earth. 

Environmental  Biology 
The  main  objective  of  this  division  of  the 
biosciences  is  to  study  the  effects  of  weight- 
lessness, radiation,  removal  of  effects  of  the 
earth  s  rotation,  magnetic  fields,  and  various 
other  stresses  of  spac-  travel  and  environ- 
ment on  different  forms  of  life.  With  respect 
to  studies  made  on  astronauts'  reactions  to 
the  effects  cf  their  environment,  reactions  to 
weightlessness  observed  on  early  space  flights 
showed : 

An  Increase  in  white  blood  cells. 
A  decrease  in  red  blood  cells. 
A  reduction  in  bone  calcium. 
Circulatory     difficulties     upon     return     to 
earth. 

Doctors  also  found  that  the  reactions  of 
astronauts  on  the  14-day  Gemini  flight  (De- 
cember 4  to  18.  1965)  were  less  intense  than 
those  in  shorter  flights.  This  suggests  that 
man's  body  may  be  able  to  adapt  to  longer 
flights  m  space. 

DIRECT    APPLICATION    BENEFITS    FROM    SPACE 

The  programs  of  Space  Applications  In 
Communications,  Meteorology,  Oceanogra- 
phy, Navigation,  Eairth  Resources,  and  Ge- 
odesy have  achieved  a  greater  degree  of  visi- 
ble success  and  immediate  payoff  in  practical 


benefits  than  any  other  area  of  the  space 
program.  These  programs,  along  with  their 
R&D.  make  up  approximately  one-third  of 
the  total  space  effort  at  present.  Future  ap- 
plications are  even  more  promising. 
Communications 
Communication  satellites  offer  tremendous 
advantages  because  of  the  versatility  and 
flexibilitv  of  the  services  they  can  provide. 
•It  is  evident  that  telecommunications  Is 
the  kev  to  all  activities  in  outer  space,  not 
on'.v  for  communication  through  the  mass 
med:a.  !iut  also  for  space  research,  space 
travel,  meteorologv-.  navigation  r.nd  other 
purposes— It  has  multiple  aspects  as  far  as 
uses  are  concerned.  ' 

Satellite  communications  are  as  little  as 
$4,200  per  channel  each  year  contrasted  with 
$25,000  per  year  f<.r  cne  circuit  on  new  tub- 
marine  cables. 

"The  capability  for  providing  high  quality 
communications  links  for  transmitting  voioe. 
television,  and  data  traflic  between  a  few 
large,  s.ophlsticated,  and  expensive  eanh  ter- 
minals bv  satellites  has  been  developed,  dem- 
on-strated,  and  reduced  to  commercial  opera- 
tional practice.  Refinement  and  utlUzaticn 
of  that  capabilitv  are  being  carried  out  by 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corporation 
and  its  foreign  counterparts  in  Intelsat."  The 
work  of  Comsat  has  helped  the  United  Stages 
to  achieve  worldwide  leadership  in  the  com- 
mtmlcaticns  field. 

Medical  training,  diagnosis  and  consulta- 
tion en  a  real-time  basis  are  now  possible 
Internationally  and  were  demonstr.-ftcd  m 
the  fllowing  transmissions: 

The  Relay  I  satellite  tmnsmtlted  rn  elec- 
troencephalogram from  the  Burden  Neuro- 
logcal  Institute  m  Bri-;toI.  England,  to  the 
Mayo  Clinic  where  it  was  processed  by  a  com- 
puter. After  diagnosis  was  made,  the  analysis 
was  sent  via  satellite  immediately  to  the  doc- 
tors in  England. 

May  28.  1963.  a  fetal  electrocardiogram 
was  transmitted  from  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  in 
Milwaukee,  to  obstetricians  in  Pans;  and  a 
two-wav  consultation  tock  place. 

November  6.  1963.  a  new  medical  proce- 
dure, hypei baric  pressurizatlon  was  demon- 
strated "at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
England  and  televised  via  fatelllte  to  the 
American  Socletv  of  Anesthesiologists  in  con- 
vention at  the  Mayo  CUmc  in  Roche.sier 
Minnesota.  Such  a  capability  may  allow  large 
conferences  to  be  held  without  the  necessity 
for  moving  people 

International  Broadcasting  has  been  a  mcst 
widely  publicized  accomplishment: 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  communica- 
ton  satellite  demonstraUcns  was  the  inter- 
national TV  coverage  of  the  Olympics  from 
Japan  In  October  1964.  TV  progr.ims  were 
transmitted  to  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
marking  the  first  time  that  two  satellites 
had  been  employed  in  t.indem  for  TV  broad- 
casting purposes 

The  broadcast  of  the  Town  Meeting  of  tne 
World  TV  program  via  Early  Bird  I  brought 
an  international  discussion  program  to  many 

people. 

Relay  I  used  all  the  capabilities  that  h.id 
been  developed  by  November  1963  at  the 
time  of  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. It  handled  11  TV  spot  newscasts— 8  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe  and  3 
to  Japan— in  8  days. 

In  1963.  500  overseas  telephone  circuits 
were  available  and.  with  the  expected  in- 
crease in  volume,  it  was  estimated  that  12.000 
additional  circuits  should  b>;  planned  tor 
the  following  two  decades  In  providing  these 
circuits,  the  economic  benefits  arc  certainly 
m  favor  of  the  satellite.  One  satellite  can 
handle  up  to  1000  voice  channels  or  one  TV 
crcult  across  the  ocean  One  cost  estimate 
for  satellite  communications  was  as  little  as 
$4200  per  channel  each  year  contrasted  with 
$25,000  per  year  for  one  circuit  on  new  sub- 
marine cables  and  »2aO,000  on  old  ones. 

Some  benefit*  that  should  be  hlghUghted 
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Include  Improved  crops  and  food  production, 
savings  of  life  and  property  damage  result- 
ing from  severe  weather.  Increased  safety  and 
efflclency  of  air  and  sea  transport  worldwide. 

"The  use  of  a  satellite  for  the  transmission 
of  telephone  calls  and  telegrams  between 
North  America  ind  Europe  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful.  As  of  September  30.  1966, 
total  revenue  f»om  Early  Bird  was  »5. 238,000." 
Its  performance  at  that  date  was  99  jjercent 
reliable,  and  the  satellite  Increased  the  poten- 
tial telephone  capacity  across  the  Atlantic 
by  over  50  {jerctnt 

Meteorology 

The  science  of  satellite  meteorology  ap- 
plies primarily  to  four  basic  areas: 

Weather   observation   and    prediction. 

Weather  control  and  modification. 

Air  pollution. 

Determination  of  atmospheric  structure 

Benefits  from  these  applications  relate  to 
all  areas  affected  by  the  weather  itnd  atmos- 
phere. Including  tangible  benefits  in  agricul- 
ture, transportation,  water  resources.  Indus- 
try and  commerce,  and  urban  pollution  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  less  tangible  economic  and 
social  benefits,  both  national  and  Interna- 
tional, resulting  from  meteorological  ad- 
vance. Some  bemeflts  that  should  be  hlgh- 
llglited  Include  Improved  crop^  and  food  pro- 
duction, savings  of  life  and  property  damages 
resulting"  from  severe  weather,  increased 
safety  att^efBclancy  of  air  and  sea  transport 
worldwide,  benefits  to  Indoor  and  outdoor 
Industry  and  commerce:  letter  planning  for 
water  resources,  better  use  of  natural  re- 
sources such  as  wind  and  solar  energy  as 
power  sources,  and  health  benefits  that  would 
result  from  air  pollution  control  and  or 
elimination. 

The  economic  motivation  for  developing 
the  required  satellite  sensing  capability  13 
therefore  slgniflcant  Dr.  Lowell  Krasitz.  of 
RCA.  says  it  h&a  been  estimated  that  a  global 
satellite  weather  system  could  save  at  least 
$150,000,000  annually  In  operating  costs,  as 
compared  with  a  conventional  global  ob- 
servation system.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sclencee  National  Research  Council  In  a  1965 
report  estimated  that  the  potential  savings 
of  long-range  weather  forecasting  I  two  weeks 
or  SO)  "could  approach  $2'-,  billion  annually 
for  the  United  States  alone." 

.  .  Potential  savings  of  long-range  weather 
forecasting  could  approach  $2'j  billion 
annually.        .■* 

Since  the  launching  of  the  TIROS  program 
In  1960,  ten  TIROS  satellites  have  contrib- 
uted approximately  one-half  million  usable 
pictures  that  have  helped  to  Identify,  observe. 
and  track  93  typhoons  and  30  hurricanes. 
Cloud  analyses  were  drawn  (approximately 
20,000).  2500  Important  storm  warnings  were 
broadcast  worldwide,  and  750  Improvements 
attributable  to  TIROS  satellite  observations 
were  shown 

Safety  and  efflciesncy  of  transport  on  air. 
sea,  and  land  will  be  improved  by  more  ac- 
curate weather  forecasting.  Individual 
traveler  convenience,  perishable  cargoes,  and 
aviation  operations  in  general  will  benefit 
by  better  Information  on  storms,  togs,  winds, 
and  air  temperature.  For  sea  cargoes,  also, 
reductloii  in  fuel  and  manpower  costs  of  one 
percent  could  bring  a  yearly  savings  of  $150 
million  by  1975. 

Meteorology  applied  to  food  production  has 
obviotis  social  significance,  particularly  In 
underdeveloped  countries.  By  the  year  2000, 
It  is  predicted  there  will  be  two  mouths  to 
feed  for  every  one  today  New  sources  of  food 
must  be  discovered,  and  agricultural  produc- 
tion mvist  Increase  drastically  to  prevent 
lariie-scale  starvation  Losses  of  food  from 
ravages  of  climate  and  weather  must  be  con- 
irolled.  and  new  land  for  crops  must  be 
opened  up  Meteorology  will  have  a  large  role 
to  play  in  handling  all  of  these  problems 

Former  President  Johnson  has  been  quoted 
as   stating   that    the   ability   of    the   United 
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States  to  predict  weather  five  days  In  advance 
will  result  In  an  annual  savings  of  t2  5  billion 
for  agriculture.  •45  million  to  the  lumber  In- 
dustry. $100  million  to  the  transportation  In- 
dustry. $75  million  In  retail  marketing,  and 
millions  In  recreation  activities. 

Oceanography 

To  date,  the  space  program  has  made  major 
contributions  to  ocean  technology,  including: 

Orbiting  spacecraft  have  been  used  to  ob- 
serve marine  phenomena,  to  aid  precise  navi- 
gation and  location,  and  to  interrogate  sur- 
face sensors  for  telemetry  data.  Satellites, 
such  as  Nimbus,  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  monitor  thermal  characteristics  of 
the  oceans  and  have  discovered  a  close  corela- 
tlon  between  the  location  of  fish  and  temper- 
atures of  the  ocean.  (This  is  significant  to  the 
United  States — one-half  of  our  fish  products 
are  still  bought  abroad.)  The  discovery  of  fish 
locations  will  Increase  the  supply  of  fish  that 
then  can  be  transformed  Into  a  high  protein 
general-purpose  food  useful  for  easing  the 
world  food  shortage  problem. 

Transfer  of  space  technology  to  ocean  appli- 
cations Including  sensors  and  compact  power 
sources;  advances  In  metallurgy,  materials, 
and  structures,  microminiaturization;  com- 
puters; and  data-handling  systems.  For  ex- 
ample. Ught-welght,  high-strength  materials 
as  well  as  many  advanced  materials  will  find 
applications  in  both  space  and  sea.  Also, 
improvements  In  fuel  cell  and  nuclear-power 
systems  will  be  equally  Important  for  both 
space  and  ocean  systems. 

Remote  sensors  In  orbital  operations  have 
many  possible  applications  to  the  ocean. 
Radar  and  passive  microwave  radlometry  are 
particularly  attractive  as  they  promise  un- 
restricted day-night,  all-weather  capability, 
which  Is  of  special  value  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions. 

Who  will  be  the  most  likely  to  benefit  from 
.space-acquired  oceanographlc  data  once  it 
begins  to  be  accumulated? 

Fixheriea — Frequent  synoptic  coverage  on 
a  global  scale  of  the  ocean  areas  can  lead  to 
Identification  and  location  of  new  fishing 
areas. 

Slttppmg — Spacecraft  techniques  can  en- 
hance determination  of  location  of  and  In- 
crease understanding  of  currents,  waves,  sea 
ice.  icebergs,  and  shoals,  thus  making  it  pos- 
sible to  minimize  hazards  of  navigation  and 
Improve  ship  routing 

A  Gemini  crew  photographed  80  percent  of 
Peru  in  three  minutes.  The  resulting  photo- 
graphic mosaic  Is  better  than  any  available 
map  of  the  region. 

AfariTW  Meteorology — Ocean-wide  perspec- 
tive and  polar  coverage  from  spacecraft  may 
lead  to  better  understanding  of  sea-air  Inter- 
change and  permit  improved  analysis  and 
forecasting. 

Coastal  Mapping — The  cost  would  be  less, 
therefore  acquisition  of  data  would  be  ac- 
celerated for  Improving  and  updating  charts 
and  maps  for  such  groups  as  the  fishing, 
shipping,  and  petroleum  industries,  as  well 
as  the  military 

Forecasting — Any  Improvement  in  the 
understanding  of  ocean  phenomena  and  be- 
havior, gained  through  frequent  synoptic 
global  coverage  offered  by  spacecraft,  will  en- 
hance the  development  of  forecasting  tech- 
niques and  accuracy.  This  will  benefit  all 
who  operate  in  the  marine  environment  by 
improving  planning,  utilization  of  equip- 
ment, and  greater  safety 

Military  -The  civilian  space  program  could 
contribute  to  national  defense  by  assisting 
III  antisubmarine  operations. 

Economic  Benefits — The  annual  direct 
benefits  to  the  United  States  from  MORL 
(Manned  Orbital  Itesearch  Lab)  applications 
to  ocean  resources  are  estimated  at  over  $60 
million  Five  million  dollars  would  be  saved 
due  to  MORL  R&D.  $8  million  would  be  saved 
in  aid  to  shipping,  and  $50  million  could  be 
gained   by  increased  fish  production. 


Navigation  and  transportation 

The  next  few  years  will  see  development  of 
Improved  air  traffic  and  navigation  and  con- 
trol devices,  which  will  be  based  largely  on 
navigation  satellites  and  radio  and  Inertlal 
guidance  systems  originally  built  for  mis- 
siles or  spacecraft 

Navigation  satellites  of  the  future  will  pro- 
vide a  number  of  services  for  ships,  aircraft 
and  other  advanced  types  of  intercontinen- 
tal transport: 

High  position  accuracy  to  permit  reduc- 
tions In  the  aircraft  separation  standards  and 
reduce   midair  and  ocean   collisions. 

Up-to-date  weather  and  sea  state  reporu 
to  ships  and  aircraft  for  Improved  comfort 
of  travel. 

En  route  monitoring  of  sf>eclfic  aircraft 
subsystems  (engine  performance,  wing 
stress,  etc  )  for  relay  to  a  ground  station  to 
detect  malfunctions 

Reliable  solar  radiation  warning  for  SST 
aircraft. 

Voice  and  data  transmissions  between 
ship  and  aircraft  company  business  offices 
and  their  craft  anywhere  In  the  world 

Passenger  telephone  service  to  shore  from 
commercial  ships  and  aircraft. 

Craft-to-craft  communications. 

Highly  accurate  locations  of  ships  in  dis- 
tress, ditched  aircraft,  lifeboats,  and  ex- 
ploration parties  who  may  need  assistance 
Will  t)e  provided  to  search  and  rescue  agen- 
cies 

Earth  resources 

The  purpose  of  the  NASA  "Natural  Re- 
sources Program"  Is  to  utilize  remote  sensors 
In  space  for  the  discovery.  Inventory,  evalua- 
tion, development,  and  conservation  of  nat- 
ural and  cultural  resources.  This  includes 
mineral  districts,  soils,  crops,  limber,  water, 
housing,  and   transportation  networks. 

Some  of  the  general  advantages  of  space- 
craft compared  with  groundbase  or  aerial 
observation  cited  are: 

Synoptic  views  for  regional  syntheses. 

Reduced  costs. 

Reduced  data  acquisition  times. 

Rapidity  and  continuing  of  observations. 

Greater  freedom  from  weather  disturb- 
ances 

Better  quality  of  data. 

"Remote  sensing  from  space  has  unique 
capabilities  especially  In  the  opportunity  for 
repetitive  synoptic  coverage  of  the  earth's 
surface  Spaceborne  sensors  will  add  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  figure  of  the  earth.  Its  mass 
distribution,  and  its  magnetic  and  gravity 
fields  Movement  of  glaciers,  growth  of 
deltas  and  crops,  and  even  population  growth 
can  be  followed. 

Imaging  sensors  In  the  past  few  years  have 
given  the  first  true  synoptic  coverage  of 
the  lithosphere.  hydrosphere,  and  the  atmos- 
phere 

TIROS.  Nimbus,  and  the  Gemini  flights 
have  demonstrated  that  certain  earth- 
related  phenomena  can  be  understood  only 
when  viewed  at  a  great  distance. 

These  programs  have  also  shown  for  the 
first  time  that  man  can  now  survey  large 
portions  of  the  earth  and  its  environment 
within  a  very  limited  time  frame  A  Gemini 
crew  photographed  80  percent  of  Peru  in 
three  minutes.  "The  resulting  photographic 
mosaic  Is  better  than  any  available  map  of 
the  region." 

High-speed  ground  and  ocean  transporta- 
tion is  benefiting  from  the  use  of  materials 
and  construction  methods  that  stem  from 
aerospace  advances. 

"One  of  the  most  promising  applications 
of  orbiting  spacecraft  to  forest  inventory 
lies  in  determining  forest  location  and  dis- 
tribution." To  date,  the  U.S.  has  no  reliable 
distribution  map  of  forest  resources 

"An  exACt  determination  of  cost  savings  re- 
sulting from  a  reliable  map  of  vegetational 
resources  is  not  possible,  but  20  percent 
seems  reasonable  for  the  United  States.  Based 
on  .i   total  data -collect  Ion  coet  of  $15  mil- 


lion  the  .avlnga  would  amount  to  $3  million 
^^■'fS^h  terms  of  the  ciirect  ln«r^t. 
of  The  united  States,  a  B'<^^'>*'»»^*  °'  •J,! 

the  worlds  population  and  ^he  potenUal^_ 
clal  and  political  consequences    the  advan 
iJges  of  rapid  and  ..omprehenslve  data  col- 
Icctlon     by     observation     spacecraft     could 
outweieh  any  cost  considerations. 

IToi^g    these    lines,    a    recently    developed 
smSnannel  thermal  mapping  and  infra- 
red   magery  system  has  several  appUcatlor^. 
n  ag'c'ultural  and  ^^restry.  It  wH    provide • 
Early  detection  of  crop  and  forest  disease. 
Fire  detection  and  mapping. 
Claismcatlon  of  vegetation. 
Water  transpiration  measurement, 
insect  detection  and  migration. 
,?  the   field   of    geology,   satellite   surveys 
wll    be  used  to  develop  a  global  framework 
of  geological  and  geophysical  knowledge  to 
be  used  in  studying  the  world's  n^'-^f;;^'  '•^- 
sources.  Infrared  color  Photograptiy  in  con- 
junction with  multlspectral  remote  sensors 
s  a  "powerful  tool  for  P'^o^P""^^  'or jn  n- 
erals   and   oil."   AppUcatlons   ^"^'^  '"/''^^ 
earth    temperatures    and    ice    temperature 
measurements,  permafrost  det<;ctlcn,  oil  aijd 
^as  exploration,  mineral  detection  and  map- 
ning  and  rock  classification. 
^  The    collection    of    hydrologic   data   Is   of 
particular    Importance    t°    ""''•f '''f '    ^f!" 
resources  management.  'The  Princlp*!  ;^^ 
of    worldwide   water-resources   «^'^^8ement 
are   to  find   adequate   amounts   of   water  cl 
high  quality   at  low  cost,  to  forecast  fu  ure 
supply,  and\o  control  the  location,  quantity^ 
oualltv     and  timing  of   that  supply.     The 
gathering  of  hydrologic  data  for  large  areas 
of  thi  eSrth's  surface   Is  necessary   to  fulfill 

^"IxaSle's  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained  in 
surveying  fresh  water  from  space  have  been 

"Tak? ""o^^  can   be  correlated  with  their 
biology,  chemistry,  sediment,  and  pollutant 

"?n?"ared  imagery  can  be  utilized  to  locate 
fresh  water  escaping  along  our  coastlines. 

It  has  alEO  been  possible  to  locate  areas 
of   water   trapped   by    faults   In   the   earths 

crust.  ,,. 

Growth    and    decline    of    glaciers    can    be 

''^sTtenites    have    demonstrated    ability    to 
monitor     thermal     characteristics     of     the 

oceans. 

Geodesy 

Science  will  benefit  from  better  mapping 
in  the  future  as  we  learn  mt^re  about  the 
shape  of  the  earth.  The  "continental  drift 
could  be  more  carefully  calculated  with  an 
accurate  global   map  system. 

In  addition  to  land  mapping,  a  system  for 
precise  mapping  of  the  ocean  0°°";  1=  ^°^ 
passible  because  of  advances  1"  electronic 
survevlng;  the  use  of  the  geodetic  system 
would  be  available  for  navigation  purposes, 
but  Its  greatest  usefulness  would  be  the 
mapping  of   the  ocean  floor. 

Other  benefits  from  geodetic  satellites,    n 
addition   to   land   and   ocean  mapping,  will 
include   the   worldwide   monitoring   of   land 
motions  along  fault  zones  for  better  under- 
standing   of    the    relation    of    faulting    and 
Ktrefs  release,  lending  to  better  prediction  of 
earthquakes.  Tsunami  warnings  may  be  im- 
proved  by  accurate  satellite  radar,  lasar  al- 
timeter  monitoring  of  the  geometry  of  the 
oceans  surface,  which  may  make  it  possible 
to  detect  tsunami  waves  rapidly. 
Derived  Technological  Benefits  From  Space 
Industrial  appllcailons  of  space  technology 
Hre  currently  having  direct  and  Indirect  Im- 
pact upon   business.  Predictions  for  the  fu- 
ture are  optimistic,  as  we  anticipate  "the  har- 


vest   from    today's   Investment   In   baalc   re 
search"  and  technological  advances. 

The  program  has  had  ^^ouraglng  result, 
and  hai  made  It  po«lble  for  =»°"  *f  "^l^" 
separate  technological  innovatlona  to  be 
transferred  to  Industry. 

General  types  o/  technotogicol  transfer 

Nine  broad  area-  of  technological  Innova- 
tion are  predicted  to  have  the  greatest  Im- 
p^t  upon  our  world  of  tomorrow  in  a  recen^ 
report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  on 
•T^hnologlcal    Trends    In    Major    American 

Industries." 

Computerization  of  data  processing. 
Greater  Instrumentation  and  process  con- 

^^Trend  toward  Increased  mechanization. 
Progress  in  communication. 
Advances  In  metalworklng  operations. 
Developments  In  energy  and  power. 
New  materials,  products,  and  processes. 
Manaeerlal  and  related  techniques. 
Th^Denver  Research  Institute  (DRJ^^^^^'; 
vev   did  Identify   other   fields   of  techno  ogy 
that   have  been  strongly   affected   by  intan- 
gible   spmoff-lncludlng:     Instrumentation 
^rcroel^tronlcs.  electronic  dlgl^f  computer 
technology,  high  temperature  '"^ter^^'^e^^^". 
nology.  medical  technology,  and  coinmunlca 
tlons    unfortunately,   this   type   of   transfer 
Xn   receives   little   recognition   because   it 
seems  undramatlc  and  obscure. 

Product  development 
there  have  already  been  numerous 
instances  where  space  technology  has  con- 
rnbrn^  to  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omv  T^ese  have  Included  a  broad  spectrum 
TprcSucts,  such  as  highly  sensitive  insuu- 
ment^ion  and  biomedical  measurement  de- 
uces- power  sources,  of  which  the  fue  cell  is 
perhaps  the  most  prominently  publicized, 
merttal  guidance  control  systems;  magnetic 
tape  recorders:  adhesives;  and  microminia- 
turized electronic  components.  „,„,,, 
some  of  the  product  development  might 

'^^N^i^A    research    has    developed    syntheUc 
foods  and  food  preserving  techniques^ 

Llould  nitrogen  has  become  available  as  a 
reUt^vefy  cheap  byproduct  of  the  manufac- 
ure  Of  liquid  Wg^^  ^^'^  '^  routinely  us«l 
m  many  advanced  industrial  processes  re- 
riiiirine'  an  inert  environment. 
^"ithL  found  practical  space  and  nonspa<^ 
anpllcatlons  In  such  areas  as  range  finding^ 
mending  torn  retinas  In  eye  surgery,  welding 
m  manufacturing,  and  drilling  precision  in 

"^Tctuiruses  for  liquid  hydrogen  Include: 

Replacement  of  merchant  g«^  <ga^eous 
hydrogen  distributed  to  customers  by  tru  k) 
5  nquld  hydrogen  because  of  g"at*r  econ- 
omy  in  shipping  valued  at  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  year  now-expected  to 
reach  a  value  of  $3  million  by  the  end  of  the 

Use  in  bubble  chambers  and  other  nuclear 
devlces^the  advent  of  cheaper  liquid  hydro- 
gen hlTmade  possible  the  development  of 
"bigger  and  better"  bubble  chambers,  which 
ano^l!  particle  physicists  «"<!  ca«n  c  ray  a^.- 
tronomers  to  perform  research  on  their  own 
campuses.  The  aggregate  "pendlture  of  $1 
million  therefore  buys  much  more  en"getlc 
nVrtlcle  research  than  $1  million  would  have 
TouSt   before   liquid   hydrogen   production 

became  so  cheap.  

There    have    already    been    numerous    in- 
stances where  space   technology  has  contri- 
buted to  the  prfvate  sector  of  the  ecoriomy. 
Potential  uses  for  liquid  hydrogen  Include: 
Use  as  fuel  for  future  aircraft  engines. 
Use  in  fuel  cells,  which  may  emerge  as  a 
major   source   of   electric  energy   within   the 
next  10  years. 

New  and  improved  processes  and  innovations 

Explosion-forming,    a   system    of    forming 

metaOfi   by   blasting   them  Into   the  required 

shape,  is  one  of  the  important  new  processes 


to  come  from  the  space  age.  The  are*  of 
metalworklng  has  had  a  large  Bnpact  in 
^^l^iJ  t^lont.  The  space  age  produc- 
J^nL  Changed  the  whole  aPPe«an«  « 
the  metalworklng  shops  .  .  ■  2"  "P^^"*''' 
forming  is  only  one  of  the  dozens  of J^f 
prc^eT^  coming  from  the  space-age  produc- 
tlon  shops. 

Areas  of  technological  transfer 
Manv   of  the   new   metals,   aUoys    fabrics 
and    compounds    created    or    developed    by 
^pace  reTe^'arch  are  being  produced  confer - 
clallv.  Some  particular  examples  are_ 
''  Packard  Bell  Electronics  developed  a  ce^ 
ramie   insulation   material.   PSC   DurocK    w 
wimstand  the  extreme  heat  of  combustion  of 

Txotic  fuels.  It  IS  now  »^el«f  "^^^  ^'^^jXn 
temperature     applications    In    the    civilian 

atomic  energy  program.  ».„,„„   ,,,,d    to 

Soace-proof  materials  are  being  used  t^ 
mak-  nearly  Indestructible  refrigerators  and 
Zner  appliances.  New  materials  developed 
Tn^paceTesearch  will  become  more  and  more 
important  In  the  air-conditioning,  heating, 
and  refrigeration  industry 

Fluxless    aluminum     soldering,     an    out 

growth"  space  research.  Is  t^'-^^^^'^.Ve  „1 
nnd  us-d  in  preparation  cf  tandwich  core  oi 
Structural  paneU  and  mass  production  of 
automobile  radiators.  „.»-j 

Ce-saving  pots  and  P^ns  are  now  coat^ 
with  a  plastics  material  developed  to  protect 
Tpace^raft  from  the  extreme  heat  of  launch 

'leaun^' developed  for  t^e^^  of  jace- 
rraJt  are  being  used  In  caulking  tiles^  t-ar 
windshields  aid  rear  windows  axe  being 
Tealed  with  a  product  made  from  solid  rocket 

'^New  metals  developed  by  space  researcher^^ 
esoKlally  the  titanium  alloys,  are  coming 
"ruse'  in  Oil  refineries,  where  co^osWe 
chemicals  destroy  ordinary  steel  valves.  Im- 
prove! bearing  metals  and  aUoys  are  more 

'■"somriO^'percent  of  the  space  dUcoverles 
have  been  Applicable  to  materials  develop- 
ment and  chemicals.  Materials  useful  under 
high  temperature  conditions  are  nee^f^  1^ 
"olce  and  these  technologlee  are  being 
trrnsiated  into  uses  for  both  supersonic  and 
ul^nlc  transport.  As  for  turbojet  engines, 
■b^r  materl^s  hold  the  »^ey,«>  Iricre^ 
engine  performance  and  decreased  structural 
weight  of  supersonic  wansports. 

Hleh-sneed  ground  and  ocean  transporta- 
tion's benefiting  from  the  use  of  material, 
and  construcUon  methods  that  st*m  from 
aerospace  advances. 

nXoad  tankcars  weighing  °nc-half  as 
much  as  steel  cars  are  being  produced  from 
the  lightweight  plasUcs  developed  for  NASA 
for  use  In  Its  rockets. 

ocean  vessels  are  able  to  incr^  cargo 
tonnages  by  using  "higher  strength  struc- 
turallteels  and  packaging  employing  light- 
weight reinforced  plastic   (PR)    containers. 

Hydrofoils,  submarines,  and  deep  submer- 
gence vessels  for  oceanographlc  research 
have  borrowed  heavily  from  aerospace  tech- 
nology and  are  sUessslng  materials  research 
to  find  whaufits  their  needs. 

Electrical  and  electronic  systems 


"The  influence  of  missile  «"d  space  re- 
search on  advanced  computer  technology 
if^  b-en  verv  significant,  although  diffuse 
a^d  difficult-  to 'pinpoint.'  C=ntrlbutK,ns 
traceable  to  space  to  date  have  been  moct^y 
in  miniaturization,  increased  rehability  in- 
put output  techniques,  and  increased  com- 
putational speed. 

Among  the  many  computer  systems  first 
designed  for  space  vehicles  is  Honeywell  s 
seTf-adaptlve  autopilot,  a  computer  tliat 
adapts  automatically  to  compensate  for  var>- 
fng  flight  conditions  such  a^  altitude,  speed, 
and  w-elght.  This  spacecraft  technology,  di- 
rectlj  uansferred  to  a  light  twin-engine  air- 
St  helps  reduce  the  possibility  of  pilot 
e^or  and  makes  small  craft  flying  "slgnlfi- 
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c&ntly  safer  by  adapting  to  unforeseen  flight 
conditions." 

Space-age  production  techniques  have 
helped  make  electronics  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  Industries  In  the  United  States. 
Some  40  percent  of  the  civilian  spinoff  from 
space  has  been  In  the  electrical  and  electron- 
ic fields.  The  principal  benefits  have  come 
from  miniaturization  and  Improved  relia- 
bility. 

Examples  of  prot^ress  Include: 
Advance  In  solid-state  physics. 
Accelerated    development    of    printed    cir- 
cuits. 

Development  of  molecular  blocks  In  elec- 
tronic components  that  do  the  work  of  many 
components,  all  in  one 

Development  of  microsystems  electronics, 
the  chief  commercial  use  of  which  at  this 
time  Is  In  computers. 

Improvements  in  connectors,  cables,  and 
printed  circuits,  u.sed  extensively  throughout 
electronics. 

Energy  and  power  sources 
Ccal  and  oil  may  not  always  be  in  abun- 
dant supply  and  other  sources  of  producing 
power  and  energy  will  have  U)  be  found  In 
addition  to  atomic  energy,  byproducts  from 
space-related  technology  might  be  among 
these  The  automobile  industry  Ls  already 
looking  to  the  poeslblUty  of  using  fuel  cells 
instead  of  gnsoline  engines,  and  energy  from 
the- sun  Will  provide  homes  and  buildings 
with  built-in  healing,  cooling,  and  lighting 
systems.  Besides  fuHUing  (nir  basic  needs, 
unique  applications  also  will  be  derived  For 
example,  batteries  that  were  developed  for 
satellites  are  already  sewn  Into  a  heart  pa- 
tient s  body  to  overcome  cardiac  defecus: 
Hoffman  Electronics  Corp.  manufacturers  a 
solar-f>owered  radio  that  stems  from  Van- 
guard satellite  solar  cells,  and  a  commercial 
wrist  watch  is  powered  by  a  mercury  battery 
that  was  developed  to  operate  a  timing  mech- 
anism for  an  Explorer  satellite 

The  fuel  cell  is  a,  relatively  Inexpensive 
device  that  can  provide  a  more  convenient 
source  i>f  power  than  atomic  energy  could  to 
support  spare  vehicles.  Commercial  uses  of 
the  fuel  cell  are  almost  without  limit  It  is 
now  being  used  to  produce  electricity  aboard 
a  one-man  submarine,  and  to  power  experi- 
mental spot  welders,  golf  carus.  tractors,  and 
fork-lift  trucks 

Measuring  the  space  environment  In  all  of 
Its  many  aspects  has  resulted  in  a  wealth  of 
new  instruments,  most  of  which  have  direct 
applications  to  nonspace  scientific  problems. 
The  photoelectric  (solar)  cell  Is  iuiother 
significant  source  of  energy  since  Vanguard 
I's  photoelectric  cells  produced  the  power 
needed  to  send  its  signals  back  to  earth,  solar 
cells  have  continued  to  supply  electrical 
po'Acr  in  many  satellites  Commercially,  solar 
cells  have  been  used  for  radios,  in  an  emer- 
gency call  system  on  Los  Angeles  freeway, 
and  for  a  telephone  system  in  South  Africa. 
The  increasing  amount  of  work  being  done 
on  plasma  engines  for  deep  space  application 
appears  to  be  leading  to  a  technical  revolu- 
tion in  the  field  of  plasma  technology  "It  is 
expected  that  In  the  foreseeable  future,  elec- 
tricity will  be  generated  directly  from  plasma 
without   using  turbogenerators." 

Medical  technology 

"Some  of  the  most  significant  benefits  to 
come  out  of  the  space  program  will  be  in  the 
field  of  medicine.  .  .  The  space  program 
marks  the  beginning  of  intensive  and  gen- 
uine cooperation  between  engineering  and 
medicine  "  In  fact,  advanced  NASA  research 
and  development  has  already  demonstrated 
Us  contribution  to  modern  day  medical  prac- 
tice. 

"The  recent  developments  In  cardiovas- 
cular monitoring  devices  emphasize  the  ap- 
plication of  aerospace  achievements  to  ci- 
vilian medicine." 

Sensors  originally  developed  to  measure 
the  heartbeat,  blood  pressure,  and  other  coa- 


dttlons  of  8pac«-bome  astronauts  are  being 
Installed  In  hospitals  to  monitor  patients' 
conditions  continuously. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  benefits  to 
come  out  of  the  space  program  will  Ij*  In  the 
field  of  medicine. 

Along  the  same  lines,  a  new  electrostatic 
camera,  developed  for  space  vehicles  pro- 
duces moving  to  still  "Instant  pictures"  with- 
out any  processing.  This  camera  can  focus  on 
a  patient  In  critical  condition  and  can  keep 
vital  photographic  records  Instantly  available 
for  physicians  Transducers-transmitters  that 
relay  intestinal  data  are-  currently  In  use, 
and  doctors  now  anticipate  a  battery-pow- 
ered television  system  small  enough  to  be 
swallowed,  which  would  transmit  pictures 
from  a  patients  stomach 

"In  the  field  of  medicine  there  has  been 
many  dramatic  advances  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  some  small  precisions  valves,  de- 
veloped for  use  In  booster  rockets,  have  been 
adapted  by  medical  ,sclentlsts  specializing  In 
heart  research." 

General  Electrlc's  Space  Science  Labora- 
torrles  drew  eletrlc  power  from  the  body  of  a 
living  rat  to  operate  a  radio  transmitter. 
This  ability  Ui  use  the  bioelectric  poten- 
tial of  the  body,  along  with  the  advances 
being  made  In  microelectronic  circuitry,  will 
have  important  application  for  medicine 

The  recent  developments  in  cardiovascular 
monitoring  devices  emphasize  the  applica- 
tions of  aerospace  achievements  to  civilian 
medicine 

Aids  to  the  blind  and  deaf  are  al.so  coming 
from  space  research  The  principle  of  alter- 
nating panoramic  fixation,  used  in  satellite 
camera  and  lens  systems,  was  applied  to  the 
development  of  new  glasses  with  multidirec- 
tional lenses  General  Data  Corp  .  which  de- 
velops instruments  for  spacecarft.  is  doing 
research  on  an  electronic  sight  aid  for  the 
blind  They  have  also  developed  the  small 
electronic  sensing  devices  used  in  spacecraft 
for  another  use  tor  restoration  of  hearing  to 
the  deaf  by  surgical  implantation  Eye  surg- 
ery with  a  pinpoint  of  intense  light  from  a 
laser  has  been  accomplished  successfully  and 
Kollsman  Instrument  Corp.  indicated  that 
the  laser  can  be  used  In  eye  tumor  removal, 
retinal  welding,  and  brain  surgery 

Some  40  percent  of  the  civilian  spinoff 
from  space  has  been  in  the  electrical  and 
electronic   fields. 

A  number  of  the  examples  previously 
listed  in  this  section,  as  well  as  many  more, 
could  be  said  to  belong  to  a  new  category 
labeled  "bionics  "  Bionics  Is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  sciences  of  the  space  age:  "Bi- 
onics is  a  technol  igy  which,  through  a  study 
of  living  systems,  steks  to  create  electronic 
circuits  that  perform  in  the  same  manner 
as  living  systems." 

For  example,  an  electronic  radar  system 
Is  being  developed  and  perfected  by  an  aero- 
space firm  as  a  "b'onlcs  equivalent  for  the 
blind  "  Many  other  firms  are  doing  similar 
research  and  deve'opmcnt  General  Electrlc's 
program  to  util'ze  electricity  directly  from 
the  cells  of  the  body,  .n  addition  to  research 
beitig  done  by  other  groups,  is  expected 
eventually  to  comOtne  m  a  "final  human- 
radar  mechanism  for  the  blind,  powered  by 
the  wearers  own  body!  " 
Additional  applications  Include: 
Pressurized  space  suits  developed  by  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  are  helping  bedrid- 
den stroke  victims  and  invalids  to  be  am- 
bulatory. 

Ultra-fast  drills,  with  minute  ball  bear- 
ings developed  through  space  research  for 
satellite  equipment,  are  available  to  den- 
tists  for  almost  painless  dental   work. 

Use  of  supersensitive  infrared  detectors 
is  proving  useful  in  the  early  detections  of 
cancer. 

An  infrared  sight  switch  allowing  an  as- 
tronaut to  manipulate  dials  and  switches 
by  moving  his  eyes  now  controls  wheel  chairs 
and  hospital  beds  for  Immobilized  patients. 


this  method  may  eventually  be  used  to  op- 
erate stenographic  machines. 

A  micrometeorlte  sensor  is  being  studied 
as  a  poearlble  detection  system  for  Parkin- 
son's disease:  this  may  uncover  muscle  trem- 
ors Associated  with  the  disease. 

Computer  techniques  developed  at  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  are  being  ap- 
plied to  the  reading  of  X-ray  pictures 

The  lunar  walker,  a  remotely  operated  in- 
strument carrier,  is  being  considered  as  a 
possible  ambulator;  device  for  crippled  peo- 
ple 

In  the  application  of  aerospace  technology 
to  artificial  heart  research,  development  of 
"the  associated  pneumatic  control  system 
has  drawn  heavl'y  on  aerospace  technology 
and  the  consulting  advice  of  several  peo- 
ple on   the  LewlK  Research   Center  staff" 

Application  of  new  improved  electrodes 
could  be  useful  in  EKG  and  respiration 
monitors  where  long  term  use  of  electrode 
is  Important 

Ultra-small  cryogenic  thermocouples  are 
now  u^ed  In  brain  and  eye  cryosurgery. 

Instrumentation 

".Measuring  the  space  environment  in  all 
of  Its  many  aspects  has  resulted  in  a  wealth 
of  new  Instruments,  most  of  which  have  di- 
rect applications  to  non-space  scientific 
problems." 

One  of  the  best  and  classical  examples  of 
"tangible  product  transfer"  In  this  field  Is 
the  dlsplaceme  it  of  a  transducer  from 
spaceship  to  bird  embryo.  Because  of  the 
extreme  sensitivity  of  this  transducer.  It  can 
detect  life  In  an  egg  as  early  as  four  days 
after  it  is  laid.  "Changes  In  heart-beat  rate 
and  Intensity  resulting  from  temperature 
changes  or  other  external  stimuli  also  can 
be  picked  up  by  the  Instrument. 

OEHIVED    NONTECHNOLOCICAL    BENEFITS    FBOM 
SPACE 

Education  and  research 

"It  Is  the  extraordinary  breadth  and.  In  an 
important  way,  the  non-programmatic  as- 
pects of  our  great  national  Endeavor  in 
Space  that  holds  the  promise  of  creative  and 
lasting  effects  on  our  Society" 

"The  most  impnirtant  enduring  contribu- 
tion of  the  Space  Endeavor  to  our  future  as 
a  nation  will  be  found  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation." 

It  is  thought  that  NASA  has  played  an 
especially  effective  role  In  improving  the 
quality  of  education  and  Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  trained  young  people  in  those  disci- 
plines relevant  to  NASA.  In  FY  1959.  NASA 
budgeted  $3  million  for  grants  to  higher  ed- 
ucation: this  had  grown  to  $128  million  in 
FY  1966. 

NASA.  In  moving  ahead,  is  trying  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  students  obtaining  doc- 
tors degrees  In  space-related  fields  of  science 
and  engineering.  The  goal  stated  In  1963  was 
to  expand  the  program  of  training  grants  to 
cover  a  total  of  4000  students  over  the  next 
few  years  and  to  graduate  1000  new  PhD's 
per  year.  A  goal  of  7500  PhD's  per  year  by 
1970  was  suggested  by  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

The  most  imporUint  enduring  contribu- 
tion of  the  space  endeavor  to  our  future  as 
a  nation  will  be  found  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  aerospace  Industry  Itself  has  already 
contributed  to  and  Is  involved  in  a  numl>er 
of  difficult  aspects  of  education.  These  i  i- 
clude: 

The  Joint  development  of  Industry-uni- 
versity science  and  technological  urban  com- 
plexes 

The  development  of  new  techniques  and 
methods  for  teaching  at  all  levels,  including 
the  application  of  system  analyses,  com- 
puters, and  assorted  hardware  to  the  learning 
process.  Several  large  companies  have  de- 
veloped suitable  programmer!  machines  that 
could  drill  students  in  spelling,  syntax,  arith- 
metic tables,  etc..  leaving  teachers  free  for  the 
more   creative  aspects  of  education. 
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Exploration  into  the  use  of  satellites  for 
classroom  education.  ,„,,„„ 

The  management,  sUfflng.  and  operation 
of  Job  Corps  Training  Centers. 

S^nsorlhlp  and  support  of  community 
pro-ams  for  motivating  and  developing  Oie 
youth  of  the  nation  who  will  be  the  future 
scientists  and  managers  of  Industry  and  Gov- 
ernment. 

Urban  and  environmental  applications 
The  aerospace  techniques,  described  by 
many  as  the  systems  engineering  aPP^oach. 
contain  the  seeds  of  success  when  applied 
to  other  areas  of  major  public  need.  -This 
approach-looking  at  the  P''""  f"^  Jf  ^ 
whole— has  been  used  successfully  within 
and  without  the  Federal  Government. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  experiments  of 
this  type  took  place  in  California,  "here  sev- 
eral aerospace  companies  bid  competitively 
t^  propose  systems  studies  of  four  pressing 
problem  areas-<rlme.  Information,  trans- 
portation, and  wast*  management. 

In  lU  study  of  a  statewide  Governmental 
informaUon  system,  the  Lockheed  Corpora- 
tion stated  that.  If  Implementation  were  to 
begin    immediately,    savings    <  Pr»maf "V  J^^' 
ductlons  in  personnel)  would  total  $415  mil- 
lion  annually    for   stat*   and   1°<=^     6°\"": 
ments    as  compared  with  cost*  projected  for 
the  present  information  handling  methods. 
North  American  Aviation.  Inc.,  proposed  a 
52-month    systems  ^analysis    of    \he    state  s 
transportation  needs  over  the  next  50  jears^ 
space    General    Corp..    after    studying    the 
crime  and  delinquency  problem,  proposed  a 
five-year   program  at  a  cost  averaging  over 
*24  million  annually.  Aerojet  Generals  waste 
management   study   analyzed   the    problems 
Callfornlans  will  be  facing  with  all  types  ol 
waste  disposal  over  the  next  25  years. 

NASA  in  conjunction  with  General  Elec- 
tric conducted  a  study  in  1965  that  at- 
tempted to  uncover  the  means  by  which 
aerospace  technology  could  be  applied  tow;ard 
the  solution  of  critical  urban  problems.  'The 
purpoee  of  this  study  was.  first,  to  ldeiitif> 
and  Isolate  specific  critical  city  problenis 
amenable  to  technological  solutions  and, 
second,  to  determine  and  suggest  technolo- 
gies resulting  from  past  and  current  NASA 
programs  which  can  be  applied  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  identified  problems. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ■wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT,  I  yield. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE,    Can    the    Sejiator 
name  any  real,  specific  benefits  that  we 
will  get  out  of  nine  space  flights,  other 
than  human  fulfillment  and  a  greater 
knowledge  of  how  the  moon  developed? 
I    asked   the    space   people   speclficaUy 
whether  we  got  any  benefit  with  regard 
to  communications  or  meteorology,  in- 
cluding weather,  or  space  or  earth  tech- 
nology. They  could  not  find  any.  Dr. 
Payne  said  there  were  only  two:  human 
fuinUment.    vague    and    indefinite    and 
general  as  that  is— it  seems  to  me  that 
is  not  very  much,  unless  it  is  the  satisfac- 
tion  people    get   from   watching    space 
flights— and  the  other  is  knowledge  of 
the  origin  of  the  moon. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  caught  in  a 
momentum  here.  This  is  an  exciting  ex- 
ploration. Yesterday  the  newspapers 
were  full  of  the  forthcoming  flight.  We 
are  going  to  have  much  more  of  It  In 
coming  days.  'We  are  getting  brairi- 
washed  by  the  mass  media  of  communi- 
cations. What  is  the  purpose? 

Mr.  ALIXDTT.  I  am  not  caught  up  In 
any  glamorous  momentum. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  alone 
If  he  is  not. 


Mr  ALXOTT.  Can  the  Senator  show 
me  any  place  where  they  have  said  they 
are  going  to  send  nine  more  vehicles  to 
the  moon?  It  is  true— and  this  is  a  dif- 
ference he  has  failed  to  make  clear-- 
that  we  now  have  nine  vehicles  capable 
of  traveling  to  the  moon.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  Information  I  have,  it  is  not 
contemplated  that  they  will  all  be  used 
for  that  purpose,  but  some  of  them, 
rather,  will  be  used  for  unmanned  flignts 
farther  into  space.  . 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  is  that 
they  plan  three  in  the  coming  year, 
which  are  authorized  and  appropriated 

for. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  said  nine. 
Mr  PROXMIRE,  They  have  said  there 
will  be  10  or  15  Apollo  flights  ahead.  It 
may  be  that  they  will  not  go  ahead  with 
all  of  them,  I  hope  not.  But  the  asser- 
tion has  been  made  that  there  are  going 
to  be  three  landings  on  the  Moon  each 
year  in  the  next  3  years,  I  hope  that  Is 
not  so  If  the  Senator  will  disabuse  me 
of  that  and  say  there  will  be  only  those 
three  and  none  others,  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted. ^    ^, 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  defer  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  as  to  whether  there  are  any 
plans  to  send  nine  more  shots  to  the 
moon.  I  have  never  so  understood  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  must  realize  that  what  we  are  in  is 
more  or  less  a  research  program.  I  have 
asked  the  same  question  of  the  distin- 
guished scientists  who  have  come  before 
our  committee.  I  think  sometimes  it  is 
rather   presumptuous   of   us   to  ask   the 
question.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man 
living    and  I  do  not  care  how  scientifi- 
cally learned  he  may  be,  who  can  give 
us  a  categorical  answer.  I  do  not  think 
we  will  find  out  in  my  generation  or  your 
generation  just  what  benefits  will  come 
to  the  people  on  this  earth  from  such 
knowledge.  All  we  know  is  that  this  is 
a    tremendous    scientific    achievement; 
that  man  in  his  scientific  advance  can- 
not   stand   still.    That  is   progress.   We 
cannot  stand  still.  There  may  be  great 
discoveries  up  there  that  nobody  now 
can  surmise.  We  are  faced  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  whether  we  want  to  be  the  first 
one  to  find  out.  That  is  the  hallmark  of 
greatness.  It  has  always  been  the  haU- 
mark  of  greatness. 

I  could  not  give  an  answer  to  what  the 
scientific  benefits  are.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  man  living  who  can  do  it.  It 
is  the  same  with  those  who  do  research. 
The  researcher  works  and  tests  and  tries. 
Unless  he  keeps  trying,  he  will  not  have 
the  answer  to  polio  or  knowledge  of  the 
atom  The  word  "atom"  comes  from  the 
Greek  It  means  indivisible.  Yet  we  split 
the  atom.  We  contradicted  the  ancient 
Greek. 

We  do  not  know  for  sure,  but  the  over- 
whelming probability  is  that  there  are 
sensations  and  solutions  up  there.  Some 
people  suggest,  ■Well,  man  will  better 
understand  the  universe."  That  is  a 
platitude,  but  it  could  be  true.  I  could 


not  answer  that  question.  I  think  it  wovld 
be  foolish  for  us  to  try  to  measure  the 
benefits  of  knowing  all  this  against  the 
cost   That  is  what  the  argument  is  aU 
about.  We  spent  $24  billion.  Some  ask. 
What  did  we  get  out  of  it  except  a  spe- 
cial show?  I  think  we  got  much  more 
out  of  it    We  proved  to  the  world  that 
we   had  superlative   scientific    develop- 
ment here  in  this  country.  We  know  that 
when  we  put  our  minds  to  it.  we  can  do 
almost  anything.  That  is  important  to  us. 
As  I  said  oefore.  spirit  is  absolutely 
necessarv    A  nation  without  spirit  falls 
into  decay.  And  as  long  as  we  keep  up 
our  spirit;  we  keep  up  our  enthusiasm; 
we  keep  up  our  research.  We  prove  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  here  in  Amer- 
ica we  have  a  little  bit  more  than  just 
demonstrations;  we  have  a  httle  bit  more 
than  just  moratoriums;  we  have  a  little 
bit    more    than    just    debate— we    prove 
we  have  achievement.  We  can  make  the 
world  stand  still  and  look  up  to  us  breath- 
lessly to  the  heavens  and  say.  "America, 
you  did  it.  You  did  it." 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said  he 
talked  with  someone  from  Italy,  and  they 
were  amazed  by  this  accomplishment. 
Does  the  Senator  not  think  that  is  worth 

something?  .^  .  .. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Of  course;  it  is  worth 
a  great  deal,  and  I  voted  for  the  space 
program. 

Mr  PASTORE.  How  can  we  tell  what 
it  is  worth?  Is  it  worth  a  half  a  dollar? 
Is  it  worth  $1  billion?  I  cannot  answer 
that,  nor  would  I  attempt  to  try. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  We  have  accom- 
plished our  objective.  We  knew  we 
wanted  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  in 
this  decade,  and  we  did  it. 

Mr  PASTORE.  That  we  did. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Just  as  we  did  in  de- 
veloping a  poUo  vaccine,  and  all  of  those 
things  We  had  a  purpose  in  mind,  to 
save  the  hves  of  children,  and  we  accom- 
plished our  purpose.  Now.  what  is  the 
purpose  here? 

Mr  PASTORE.  All  right,  let  me  try 
to  answer  that  question,  because  I  asked 
that  question  of  Dr.  Payne.  I  asked  hirn 
the  exact  question.  If  Senators  will  read 
the  hearings,  they  will  find  it, 

I  asked  him: 
--Why  do  we  have  to  go  up  there  10  times? 
We  have  been  there;  we  did  it. 


He  said: 

It  is  like  everything  else:  If  a  man  lands 
on  Cape  Code,  he  knows  about  the  AUaniic 
Ocean  but  does  he  know  about  the  wheal 
fields  in  Kansas?  Does  he  know  the  topog- 
raphy of  Kansas  because  he  landed  on  Cape 
Cod?" 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  continue 
our  research.  Maybe  we  will  find  nothing, 
but  who  knows?  Maybe  the  next  set  of 
rocks  will  be  diamonds,  who  knows. 
Would  that  not  be  wonderful? 

Mr.  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  a 
moment,  but  may  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  Dr.  Payne  indicated, 
and  the  hearings  record  shows  in  great 
detail,  that  we  are  going  to  get  more 
rocks  from  more  areas,  to  indicate 
whether  the  moon  is  a  frozen  mass,  or 
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whether  it  Is  hot  on  the  inside,  the  way 
the  earth  Is.  It  is  spelled  out  in  the  rec- 
ord what  we  expect  to  find  out. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  will  not  the  Sena- 
tor admit  that  if  he  went  down  to  the 
Smithsonian  In.stitution  and  looked  at 
that  rock  and  asked.  "Is  this  worth  $24 
billion?"  the  answer  is  obviously  that  it 
is  not.  But,  of  course,  that  is  not  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  I  agree  with  tlie 
Senator  on  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tliat  is  not  tiic  pur- 
pose. That  was  brought  back  for  the 
purix)se  of  dociunentint:  the  landinij  on 
the  moon.  They  brought  a  rock  back; 
maybe  it  is  no  different  than  any  rock 
you  could  pick  up  in  my  backyard.  May- 
be it  does  not  make  any  difference  Wliat 
do  I  care  whether  the  moon  ROt  there 
before  the  earth,  or  ttie  earth  got  there 
before  tiic  moon  '  Who  cares  about  that? 
I  do  not.  in  my  particular  .sphere. 

But,  after  all,  in  the  .scientific  world, 
it  may  mean  a  great  deal.  Man  is  reach- 
ing out;  he  is  extending  liirnself.  If  he 
does  not  do  that,  lie  dies.  I  .say  let  us  livo. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  a  rospon.si- 
bllity  for' the  taxpayers"  money.  When 
we  are  spending  $100  for  every  suigle 
American  family,  in  etfcct— that  is  what 
it  amounts  to — for  these  10  lunar  land- 
ings, it  seems  to  me  wc  are  as.suming  a 
real  responsibility,  and  wo  ou^ht  to  have 
more  than  ju.st  a  feeling  iliat  there  is 
something  out  there  wc  are  looking  for, 
and  maybe  we  will  Tiiid  something,  and 
maybe  it  will  turn  out  to  be  diamonds. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr,  President.  I  should 
like  to  put  into  proper  perspective  the 
very  tjood  debate  I  think  we  have  had 
on  this  subject  today. 

The  question  really  is.  how  much 
should  we  spend  on  space?  No  one  is  sug- 
gesting we  should  not  have  a  space  pro- 
gram. Certainly  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  not  The  question  is,  what  is 
the  right  amount  to  spend  on  space? 

I  came  to  the  Senate,  I  hope,  with  ob- 
jectivity and  a  little  knowledge,  having 
been  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  of  Cal  Tech,  both  of  which  were 
deeply  involved  in  the  space  program.  I 
did  come  somewhat  prejudiced,  I  must 
admit,  against  the  amount  of  money  we 
were  spending  for  the  man  on  the  moon 
in  contrast  to  instrumented  space  shots, 
for  I  felt  JPL  had  an  opportunity  to  gain 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge  at  substan- 
tially less  expense  than  in  putting  a  man 
on  the  moon. 

The  day  I  arrived  in  the  Senate,  we 
started,  in  the  Space  Committee,  on  the 
investigation  of  the  Apollo  tragedy, 
which  had  taken  three  wonderful  lives. 

I  became  absolutely  convinced  we 
should  not  only  conduct  these  programs 
in  a  safer  manner,  and  spend  more 
mohey  for  safety,  but  we  shoiUd  also  look 
very  objectively  at  how  much  we  were 
spending.  We  were  then  spending  at  the 
rate  of  $6  billion  a  year. 

After  a  grood  deal  of  thought  and 
study,  I  became  convinced  that  too  much 
money  was  being  spent  on  the  space 
program  in  the  light  of  all  our  national 
priorities;  and  the  majority  of  our  com- 
mittee, including  the  chairman  of  the 


committee  and  our  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith  >,  became  convinced  we  were 
spending  too  much  money. 

We  spent  1  solid  year  in  committee 
that  year,  not  in  order  to  justify  more 
money,  but  to  find  where  we  could  take 
money  out  of  the  program.  At  the  end  of 
that  year,  we  had  taken  more  than  a  half 
billion  dollars  out  of  the  bill  when  we 
reported  it  to  the  Senate.  It  is  rather  a 
shock  for  a  committee. not  to  come  in 
and  ask  for  more  money  than  it  had  be- 
fore, for  a  program  as  jwpular  as  the 
space  program  The  next  year  we  did  not 
go  back  to  find  ways  to  justify  adding  it 
back.  We  went  right  back  to  work  to 
achieve  our  objective  of  taking  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  out.  We  in  fact  took  an- 
other $400  million  out.  and,  expenditure- 
wi.se,  this  budget  is  now  $2.2  billion  less 
than  the  hicliost  level  of  expenditure  we 
had  achieved  before.  But  that  took 
months  of  work.  It  took  detailed  analyses 
of  programs.  It  took  hearings.  It  took 
.setting  priorities  within  the  programs, 
to  see  what  should  be  pruned  and  what 
shoulfi  not  be  pruned  out. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  can  take  any  Fed- 
eral budget  and  cut  out  another  $100 
million.  But  when  you  keep  doing  that, 
eventually  you  are  going  to  start  to  cut 
out  the  heart  of  a  program.  We  are  going 
to  .start  to  cut  out,  then,  all  of  the  intel- 
ligent work  that  has  been  put  in  over  a 
period  of  .several  years  and  a  tremendous 
amount  of  detailed  work  by  the  asency 
as  well  as  the  committees,  t)oth  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Sftiate. 

I  am  all  for  cooperative  effort.  In  fact. 
I  lelt  so  strongly  about  it  that  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Economic  Committee  of 
NATO  last  month  a  resolution,  unani- 
mously adopted,  that  we  should  co- 
operate with  other  countries  of  both  the 
East  and  West  that  have  space  programs, 
to  cooperatively  .see  if  we  cannot  work 
togetiier  to  achieve  some  objectives.  The 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  of  NATO 
unanimously  adopted  that  resolution. 
Col.  Prank  Borman  has  told  me  that 
he  talked  with  the  President  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
ai\d  lie  indicated  a  desire  to  do  that.  We 
have  heard  every  head  of  NASA  testify 
before  our  committee,  when  I  sened  on 
that  committee,  that  this  was  our  ob- 
jective, and  that  we  would  like  to  do  it. 

Perhaps  we  can  achieve  .some  of  the 
tilings  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  demonstrated  and  told  us  have  been 
the  results  of  this  program.  We  have 
proved  we  can  work  together — the  uni- 
ver.sities,  the  Government,  the  .scientists, 
the  academicians — to  achieve  a  program 
together,  with  the  military  taking  by- 
products from  the  program.  It  has  been 
a  magnificent  achievement,  which  tlie 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would,  I  am 
sure,  be  the  first  to  characterize  as  such. 

I  simply  maintain  that  you  do  reach  a 
point  where,  after  careful  analysis,  you 
are  going  to  really  start  to  cut  into 
morale  as  well  as  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
gram. NASA  will  never  know  where  the 
bottom  is.  if  we,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, without  giving  detailed  consideration 
to  where  we  are  going  to  go  simply  carve 
another  $100  million  out  of  the  program. 


They  are  never  finished  with  the  pro- 
gram, and  I  hate  to  say  how  many  hours 
they  have  to  put  in  and  take  away  from 
administering  their  program,  to  justify 
what  we  are  doing.  I  think  we  are  now 
down  at  the  point  of  rock  bottom.  Infla- 
tion is  going  to  eat  into  these  dollars  even 
this  year,  I  say  we  ought  to  level  off.  and 
In.stead  of  gyrating  up  and  down,  kt 
them  plan  ahead  for  a  few  years,  and  go 
on  at  this  level  of  $3.7  billion,  which  I 
think  is  prudent  and  which  I  think  is 
sound.  I  am  first  to  fight  for  money  for 
the  cities,  and  for  every  other  human 
need  on  earth,  but  I  know  from  years  of 
exjierience  we  cannot  afford  not  to  give 
adequate  attention  to  this  great  area.  We 
do  not  know  how  many  problems  on 
earth  will  be  solved  with  the  technology 
we  have  developed  and  the  knowledge  we 
have  gained  from  these  programs.  I  fully 
support  the  committee  in  this  regard.  I 
think  they  have  done  a  wonderful  job 
For  that  reason.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment  of  my  distinguished  col- 
lea?ue  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
tile  privilege  and  responsibility  of  beinn 
a  member  of  both  the  legislative  space 
committee,  tlie  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences,  headed  by  my 
distinguished  friend  from  New  Mexico 
'Mr.  Anderson"  and  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  iMrs. 
Smith  I  is  the  ranking  minority  member; 
and  also  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  so  ably  headed 
now  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and.  up  until  this  year,  for  a  good  length 
of  time  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington,  and  of  which  the 
ranking  minority  member  has  been  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  j  ust  wish  to  say  that  in  both  of  those 
committees,  I  have  .seen  the  realization 
of  the  urgent  need  for  economy  shown 
with  reference  to  this  particular  appro- 
priation. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  here 
an  appropriation  is  suggested  to  the  Sen- 
ate which  is  $279,746,000  or  practically 
$280  million,  less  than  the  appropriation 
for  last  year.  I  have  not  figured  it  out 
exactly,  but  it  must  be  a  reduction  of  be- 
tween 7  percent  and  8  percent  from  the 
amount  appropriated  last  year. 

I  also  call  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, to  the  fact  that  here  is  an  appro- 
priation which  happens  to  be  exactly  the 
same  in  amount  as  the  budget  amount — 
which  was  worked  on,  as  I  recall,  for 
some  6  weeks  or  2  months  by  the  new  ad- 
ministration after  they  came  into  office 
before  they  sent  it  to  us — indicating  a 
very  material  reduction  from  the  spend- 
ing of  last  year.  It  recommends  the  same 
reduction,  practically  $280  million. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
from  the  first  moment  of  hearings  before 
the  legislative  committee — and  this  was 
true  not  only  this  year  but  also  in  recent 
former  years — there  has  been  insistence 
that  we  not  be  committed  ahead  of  time 
to  expensive  and  extensive  programs. 

Our  legislative  committee  has  insisted, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
eloquent  suggestions  from  other  sources, 
including  our  distinguished  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, the  Vice  President,  that  we  com- 


mit ourselves  to  explorations  in  space  out 
to  other  planets.  We  have  determined 
against  it.  We  have  held  to  the  objec- 
tives in  which  we  were  engaged,  and  we 
have  held  to  them  in  an  economical  way. 
We  have  not  been  without  the  loss  of  ob- 
jectives which  were  most  dear  to  some  of 
us. 


i  think  the  members  of  the  legislative 
committee  could  tell  us  that  there  was 
one  objective  in  particular  in  which  I 
was.  and  still  am,  greatly  interested  and 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  appropria- 
tions bill  or  in  the  legislative  act.  the 
authorization  act,  for  this  year.  I  am  not 
happy  that  it  did  not  appear.  However 
I  was  not  heard  in  conference— and  I 
was  a  member  of  the  conference— to  in- 
sist upon  it  or  to  try  to  put  pressure  on 
for  the  inclusion  of  an  item  in  which  I 
was  materially  interested,  because  I  real- 
ized that  both  the  authorization  and  the 
appropriation  committees  have  been  try- 
ing to  cut  the  cloth  here  to  fill  the  pat- 
tern that  we  had  to  fulfill. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  be  dis- 
covered in  these  additional  fiights  to  the 
moon  I  do  not  suppose  when  Columbus 
came  back  and  told  the  Spanish  that  he 
had  found  a  new  hemisphere  and  had 
discovered  that  the  earth  was  not  flat, 
but  was  round,  and  proved  it,  that  the 
Spanish  knew  his  next  voyage  was  going 
to  take  him  to  the  mainland  or  that  sub- 
sequent voyages  were  going  to  make 
available  the  gold  and  silver  of  Mexico 
and  Peru. 

I  am  glad  that  they  did  not  stop  then 
because  they  would  not  have  discovered 
Florida,  and  the  world  would  have  been 
very  much  the  loser  because  of  that  fact. 
The  French  had  two  explorations  and 
landings  on  this  continent  which  were 
both  tragedies.  However,  they  did  not 
despair.  They  went  ahead  with  other 
landings  at  other  places.  The  French 
part  of  Canada  is  a  result  of  their  efforts. 
As  I  remember  it,  one  of  the  great 
heroes,  from  Wisconsin,  the  State  so  ably 
represented  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  Pere  Marquette,  was  a 
member  of  that  exploration  by  the 
French  during  those  years. 

The  British  were  not  satisfied  when 
the  Virginia  Dare  Expedition  was  lost 
or  when  the  Jamestown  Expedition  was 
successful.  They  went  ahead  and  dis- 
covered New  England  and  other  places. 
And  I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  later 
discovery  gave  us  the  great  area  known 
as  New  England  which  has  made  great 
contributions  to  our  country  throughout 
all  the  years. 

I  point  out  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Wiscon.sin,  with  respect  to  his  ar- 
gument that  one  landing  on  the  moon 
should  suffice  because  we  know  we  can 
do  it  and  should  not  go  for  other  land- 
ings that  I  do  not  know  what  they  will 
discover  or  even  whether  they  will  be 
successful. 

I  do  know  that  we  have  had  one  pin- 
point landing  on  an  orb  240,000  miles 
away  with  a  diameter  of  some  4.000  miles 
and  that  even  the  entire  number  of  ex- 
plorations which  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned— and  which  may  or  may  not  take 
place— would  not  begin  to  sample  all 
areas  of  the  moon. 

I  think  it  is  quite  understandable  that 
we  would  want  to  have  more  informa- 
tion than  we  have. 


One  reason  is  the  fact  that  the  rocks 
brought  back,  while  apparently  answer- 
ing some  scientific  questions,  did  not 
have  any  material  value.  I  think  we  are  a 
rather  materialistic  people,  as  well  as 
idealistic.  And  I  hope  that  we  will  bring 
back  the  diamonds  mentioned  by  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
or  the  gold  which  the  Spaniards  brought 
back  from  Mexico  and  Peru,  or  the  dia- 
monds brought  back  from  other  explora- 
tions. ,         ,^   ^ 

I  call  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  we 
have  tut  this  item  heavily.  We  have 
worked  cordially  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budf;et.  They  have  cut  the  item  heavily. 
We  have  u  orked  cordially  with  the  House 
committee.  That  committee  has  cut  the 
Item  heavilv.  And  we  have  come  out  now 
with  a  united  front  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
on  an  amount  which  we  think  is  ihe 
amount  which  should  be  supplied. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  knowledge 
and  the  acquisitive  character  of  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  be- 
cause he  is  always  probing  after  more 
facts.  However.  I  doubt  very  seriously 
if  he  has  had  the  opportunity— because 
he  is  not  a  member  of  those  two  com- 
mittees—to go  into  the  matter  as  deeply 
as  have  some  of  the  rest  of  us.  having 
been  either  members  of  the  authorizing 
committee  or  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations which  have  both  gone  into 
the  particular  matter. 

I  just  point  out  that  I  think  for  us  to 
make  this  cut  at  this  time  when  the  three 
boys  who  are  laying  their  lives  on  the 
line  are  about  to  take  off  on  a  second 
exploration  of  the  moon,  every  moment 
of  which  will  be  gravely  dangerous,  indi- 
cates that  we  do  not  have  a  large  amount 
of  confidence  in  the  great  adventure  of 
which  thcv  are  only  a  part  and  would  be 
a  mistake.  I  think  it  would  be  a  veiT 
^rave  mistake.  And  I  think  it  would  be 
a  blow  to  the  morale  of  those  three  young 
men  whom  I  do  not  happen  to  know,  but 
I  do  know  that  they  are  laying  their  lives 
on  the  line. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  .sub- 
scribe to  that  approach.  I  have  fre- 
quently supported  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  in  his  attempts  at  economy.  I 
intend  to  support  him  in  two  other  at- 
temptr  that  I  know  about  that  will  come 
up  during  the  remainder  of  this  session. 
However,  I  believe  this  is  one  time  when 
he  has  gone  off  on  a  false  trail.  I  do  not 
think  the  effort  he  is  making  will  be 
productive  of  good.  I  think  it  would  be 
productive  of  bad  results.  For  that 
reason,  I  will  oppose,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  reject,  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Proxmire* 
is  recommending  that  the  NASA  request 
for  fi.scal  year  1970  be  reduced  by  $100 
million  because  he  is  worried  about  the 
Federal  budget. 

Mr  President,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  not  the  only  Senator  worried 
about  Federal  expenditures  but  I  would 
call  to  his  attention  that  the  budget  for 
NASA  recommended  by  the  committee 
is  $655  million  less  than  the  agency  re- 
quested last  year.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
reduced  every  year  for  the  last  5  years 
and  that  expenditures  under  the  fiscal 
year  1970  space  budget  will  be  down 
33  percent  from  what  they  were  a  few 


years  ago.  Employment  on  NASA  pro- 
f;rams  is  down  over  50  percent. 

Mr  President,  the  NASA  program  can- 
not be  cut  back  further  without  impair- 
ing the  leadership  that  we  have  built 
during  the  last  9  years. 

Prior  to  the  hearings  and  the  subse- 
quent evaluations  made  by  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  in- 
quired extensively  into  the  NASA  pro- 
prams  and  it  has  published  905  pages 
of  hearings.  Both  committees  agreed  in 
rccommendiiiij  S3,715,527,000  for  NASA 
for  fiscal  vear  1970.  These  reviews  reflect 
an  in-depth  examination  which  underlie 
each  committee's  recommendation  to  the 
Senate.  Also.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  this  budget  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
viewed by  two  administrations.  President 
Nixon's  revised  budget  request  is  $45  mil- 
lion below  the  original  budget  request. 

In  most  respects,  the  revised  budget  re- 
quest differs  from  the  original  because 
later  and  better  information  was  avail- 
able. For  example,  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
vised budget  request.  NASA  had  the  suc- 
cessful flights  of  Apollo  7.  8  and  9  be- 
liind   it,   NASA   was   a   great   deal   more 
confident     that     the     first     successful 
manned  lunar  landing  would  be  accom- 
plished this  summer:  consequently,  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  budget  provides  for  further 
lunar    exploration    but.  at    a    reduced 
launch  rate  which  permitted  a  $20  mil- 
lion cut  in  the  tracking  and  data  acquisi- 
tion program.  The  revised  budget  request 
also  reduced  other  programs;  for  exam- 
ple, most  advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology    programs     were     reduced     by 
amounts  ranging  from  $1'.;  to  about  S3 
million.  Likewise,  the  programs  of  the 
Office  of  Space  Science  and  Apphcations 
were    reduced,   the   principal    reduction 
here  being  in  the  bioscience  program  be- 
cause the  second  30-day  missioji  of  the 
biosatellite  project  was  eliminated.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  not  clear  to  me  on  what 
basis  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  recom- 
mends that  SlOO  million  can  be  cut  from 
the  NASA  program. 

As  a  matter  of  information.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  that  the  committee's 
recommendation  of  $3,715  billion  repre- 
sents a  $280  million  reduction  from  the 
amount  appropriated  last  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  fore- 
going facts  speak  for  themselves.  They 
fully  emphasize  the  extent  to  which  the 
national  space  program  has  been  reduced 
in  recent  years.  Mr,  President,  I  urge  that 
this  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  rgreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 
The   bill   clerk   i^roceeded    to   call   the 

roll. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  'after  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative  > .  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  <  Mr.  Cannon  ' 
If  lie  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  Therefore.  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Allen)  ,  the 
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Senator  from  North  Dakota  <Mr.  Bttr- 
DicK),  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLmcsi .  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  <Mr.  JoRDiN) .  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  i  Mr,  Long  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  tMr.  Metcalfe  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  <  Mr.  Yarborouch  ) ,  and 
llie  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland). 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr.  Graved. 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  .  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  iMr.  McIntyre).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale).  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya),  and  the  Senator  from  Utali  (Mr. 
Moss)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BugujicK)  would  vote  "yea." 

L  alsa  juinounce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr,  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Fannin  and 
Mr.  Goldwater)  .  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodeld.  the  Senator  from 
Mlchisan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  ( Mr  Hansen  » ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr.  Miller) 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe' 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  votiiv-',  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  ( Mr.  Miller  > ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr  Fannin  i  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Goooelli  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  VVyomin,:,'  iMr.  H\nsen>. 
If  present  and  vo(lint;.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay," 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  22. 
nays  46.  as  follows: 
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So  Mr,  Proxmire's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ALIXJTT  and  Mr.  HOLLAND 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  bill. 
S.  12307.  includes  funds  for  fiscal  1970 
for  the  General  Services  Administration. 

In  that  connection,  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  neither  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration nor  any  other  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  will  procure  supplies 
for  State  or  local  goverijnent  units.  This 
matter  is  not  expressly  referred  to  in 
this  appropriation  bill.  However,  I  com- 
ment on  it  at  this  time  because  several 
months  ago  a  proposal  was  advanced  in- 
side the  executive  branch  that  would 
have  authorized  GSA  to  procure  supplies 
and  equipment  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Proponents  of  that  proposal 
.sought  to  justify  it  under  the  terms  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968.  Neither  that  act  nor  its  legLslative 
history  convey  any  .such  authority,  a 
fact  well  known  in  Congress  and  well 
known  in  particular  to  Senators  who 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  which  reported  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  in  the  90th  Congress. 

It  lias  t>een  my  privilege  for  a  number 
of  years  to  serve  as  the  ranking  minority 
momfcer  of  that  committee.  At  no  time 
(luring  our  deliberations  on  the  Inter- 
rovcrnmental  Cooperation  Act  did  any- 
one suggest  or  contemplate  that  any 
Federal  agency  would  go  into  the  pur- 
chasing bu.siness  or  into  the  supply  busi- 
ness for  State  or  local  governmental 
bodies. 

And  I  am  pleased  to  .say  that  the  Wh'te 
House  moved  promptly  and  decisively 
when  It  was  al(^rted  to  the  content  and 
sicnificance  of  the  proiwsal  bcinu  ad- 
\anced  within  the  executive  branch. 
Ccarly.  neither  the  Inters;overnmcntal 
Cooperation  Act  nor  ^ood  public  ix)licy 
would  countenance  .such  an  attempt  to 
IHit  the  ma.s.sive  purchasing  capacity  of 
the  Federal  Government  into  competition 
with  the  many  thou.sands  of  separate 
business  enterprises  now  serving  the 
myriad  State  and  local  Rovemment  .sup- 
ply reriuirements  all  acrass  the  Nation. 
Nothing  could  have  been  further  from 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968.  As  I 
have  indicated  the  White  Hou.se.  when  it 
examined  the  problem,  shared  that  view. 
After  the  matter  had  been  disposed  of,  a 
letter  from  the  Executive  Office  of  the 


President  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  stated  in  part : 

Review  of  the  matter,  with  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  and  others,  has 
led  tiB  to  conclude  that  the  legislative  his- 
tory .  .  ,  does  not  permit  an  Interpretation 
that  procurement  servlwss  may  be  authorized. 
Therefore  ,  ,  .  regulations  ,  ,  .  will  not  au- 
thorize OSA  or  any  other  agency  to  procure 
supplies  for  Slate  and  local  governments  .  .  . 

Of  course,  we  all  know  how  important 
are  the  vigilance  and  Ingenuity  of  those 
who  would  be  injured  by  a  mistaken  gov- 
ernment undertaking  like  the  proposal  I 
refer  to.  On  that,  I  want  to  commend  the 
efforts  of  many  people.  In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment, who  objected  to  the  Impro- 
priety of  the  proposed  purchasing  and 
supply  program. 

I  especially  want  to  commend  the  ef- 
forts of  the  National  School  Supply  and 
Equipment  A.ssociation,  This  national 
organization,  headquartered  in  Chicago, 
has  among  its  membership  a  number  of 
highly  respected  South  Dakota  firms 
.specializing  in  service  to  our  schools.  We 
in  South  Dakota  are  proud  of  them  and 
proud  of  their  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  education  through  the  years.  When 
It  became  apparent  last  summer  that  a 
proposal  to  put  GSA  into  this  kind  of 
purchasing  and  supply  activity  was  be- 
ing considered  seriously,  the  Association 
moved  quickly  to  alert  responsible  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  the  dangers  Inherent 
to  the  proposal  and  to  suggest  specific 
means  by  which  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  should  be  put  mto  op- 
eration without  the  unauthorized  pur- 
chasing and  supply  programs  that  were 
then  being  considered. 

These  efforts  prevailed,  and  on  Au- 
gust 7  the  association  was  able  to  notify 
its  members  that  the  matter  was  re- 
solved— that  the  administration  had  de- 
cided that  neither  the  law  involved  nor 
the  policies  of  the  administration  could 
permit  the  kind  of  purchasing  activity 
that  had  been  proposed.  So  on  August  7 
the  subject  was  eflectively  disposed  of  on 
policy  grounds  as  well  as  on  legal 
'-'rounds.  And  the  cause  of  better  Govern- 
ment was  enhanced  in  the  process. 

While  commenting  on  the  National 
School  Supply  and  Equipment  Associa- 
tion, and  saluting  its  valued  members  in 
.South  Dakota.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  support  tiivcn  this  effort  by  many 
other  business  groups  who  saw  the 
dangers  inherent  m  Federal  purchasing 
for  .'-■tate  and  local  government  units. 

I  point  out.  too.  that  my  own  view  of 
the  intent  of  the  law  and  my  concern 
about  the  undesirable  impact  of  such 
Federal  competition  with  private  busi- 
ness were  shared  by  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  other  body 
as  well.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions I  Mr.  McClellan  I  registered  the 
same  objections  I  did. 

I  am  sure  they  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  breathed  the  same 
sigh  of  relief  I  did  August  7  when  we 
learned  that  the  Intent  of  Congress  was 
being  adhered  to  and  that  the  GSA  pur- 
chasing proposal  had  been  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  help  avert 
the  possibility  of  this  proposal  popping 


up  again,  I  feel  it  important  that  my  re- 
port on  this  matter  should  be  made  a 
part  of  this  debate  and  of  the  permanent 
Record  of  the  Senate. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     2T0 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  my 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  34  strike  out  line  1  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  $837,500,000  to  re- 
main available  until  expended:  Provided. 
That  not  more  than  $187,500,000  shall  be 
available  for  grants  with  respect  to  urban 
renewal  projects  which  are  Identified  and 
scheduled  to  be  carried  out  a*  projects  or  ac- 
tlvlUes  Included  within  approved  city  demon- 
stration programs  In  accordance  with  and 
Bubject  to  the  provisions  of  section  113  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966,  as  amended;  Pro- 
vided further,". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  would  not 
anticipate  a  lengthy  discussion  insofar 
as  I  am  concerned. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  agree  to  a 
limitation  of  debate  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HART.  I  feel  certain  that  I  could. 
Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Would  the  Senator  in- 
dicate what  time  he  would  like?  One- 
half  hour  to  each  side? 

Mr.  HART.  May  I  inquire  of  several 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment  now  in  the 
Chamber  if,  within  that  period  of  30 
minutes,  they  would  be  accommodated. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest, 
then,  a  limitation  of  1  hour,  with  30  min- 
utes to  a  side. 

unanimous-consent  agreement 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
with  30  minutes  on  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
Brooke,  Case,  Goodell,  Javits,  Mondale, 

MUSKIE,      RlBICOFF,      WILLIAMS      Of     NeW 

Jersey,  and  I  joined  in  introducing  the 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Montoya  from  New  Mexico. 
Senator  Tydincs  from  Maryland,  and 
Senator  Schweiker  from  Pennsylvania, 
be  added  as  original  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  printed,  strikes  out 
line  1  on  page  34  of  the  bill  and  inserts 
the  following  language: 

"$837,500,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  not  more  than  $187.- 
500.000  shall  be  available  for  grants  with  re- 
.spect  to  urban  renewal  projects  which  are 
Identified  and  scheduled  to  be  carried  out 
as  projects  or  activities  Included  within  ap- 
proved city  demonstration  programs  In  ac- 
cordance with  and  subject  to  the  provision 
of  Section  113  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966, 
as  amended.  Proi'jded  further,". 

Let  me  explain  the  appropriations  sit- 
uation as  it  pertains  to  urban  renewal. 
CXV 2119— Part  25 


In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968,  Congress  increased,  as 
of  July  1,  1969,  the  authorization  for 
urban  renewal  by  $1.4  billion  and  in- 
creased the  authorization  for  urban  re- 
newal funds  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  model  cities  projects  from  $250 
million  to  $600  million. 

Congress  last  year  then  went  on  to 
appropriate  part  of  the  new  model  cities 
funds,  leaving  $187.5  million  unappro- 
priated. 

That  meant  Congress  could  make 
available  for  this  fiscal  year  urban  re- 
newal funds  totaling  $1,587,500,000. 

However,  Congress  last  year  also  ap- 
propriated $750  million  in  advance  fund- 
ing for  urban  renewal,  reducing  the  un- 
appropriated authorization  for  this  fis- 
cal year  to  $837,500,000. 

Our  amendment  would  appropriate 
that  figure,  made  up  of  $650  million  in 
rcsular  urban  renewal  funds  and  $187.5 
million  of  model  cities  urban  renewal 
funds. 

The  House  approved  only  $100  million 
in  new  urban  renewal  funds. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
recommended  the  budget  request  of  $250 
million  in  new  urban  renewal  fimds. 

Our  amendment  would  increase  the 
House  figure  by  $737,500,000;  the  budget 
request  by  $587,500,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  point  out  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  did  vote  to  restore 
many  cuts  the  House  made  in  budget  re- 
quests for  housing  programs. 

However,  even  recognizing  and  com- 
plimenting Senator  Pastore,  chairman 
of  the  Independent  Offices  Subcommit- 
tee, and  committee  members  for  their 
efforts,  the  great  demand  for  urban  re- 
newal funds  compels  me  to  seek  the  full 
authorization  for  these  programs. 

In  discussing  that  demand,  we  can  bet- 
ter understand  the  need  for  full  findings 
if  we  talk  about  the  amount  of  urban  re- 
newal money  which  would  be  available 
under  the  various  appropriation  recom- 
mendations rather  than  just  the  amount 
of  new  money  to  be  contained  in  this 

bill. 

Under  the  House  bUl,  HUD  would  have 
a  total  of  $850  miUion— $750  million  In 
advance  fimds  and  $100  million  in  new 
money — under  the  budget  request  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  rec- 
ommendation, $1  bUlion,  and  under  our 
amendment,   $1,587,500,000. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  document  the 
demand  is  to  quote  from  testimony  of 
George  Romney,  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  from  in- 
formation he  presented  to  the  Senate  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee this  summer. 

Secretary  Romney  was  pressing  to  re- 
store the  S150  million  by  which  the 
House  cut  the  administration's  request, 
but  his  presentation  makes  a  forceful 
case  for  the  full  authorization. 

The  Department's  justification  for  re- 
storing the  cut  says: 

This  cutback  would  occur  at  a  time  when 
our  communities  are  desperately  dependent 
■upon  the  assistance  available  under  the 
Urban  Renewal  Programs,  and  when  the 
<iemand  has  reached  the  highest  level  In  this 
history    of    the    program.    The    pipeline    of 


applications  on  hand  is  approximately  2  bil- 
lion dollars.  This  denmnd  comes  from  new 
communities  that  are  oeeklng  to  enter  the 
program  for  the  first  time  and  from  commu- 
nltlea  that  are  seeking  new  projects  needed 
to  supplement  and  expand  their  existing  pro- 
grams The  Department  expects  to  receive 
applications  In  1970  that  will  add  approxi- 
mately $2  bUllon.  The  $1  billion  appropri- 
ation would  be  applied  against  a  demand 
of  approximately  $4  billion. 

HOUSING    COALS 

To  meet  the  lO-ycw  housing  goals,  urban 
renewal  must  provide  sites  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  new  dwelling  units  required 
for  low  and  moderate  income  persons  In 
locations  where  they  are  most  needed. 

The  HUD  Act  of  1968  provides  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  housing  units  provided  in  each 
community's  total  of  such  approved  urban 
renewal  projects  as  will  be  redeveloped  for 
predominantly  residential  uses  and  which 
receive  Federal  recognition  after  the  date  of 
its  enactment  shall  be  standard  housing 
units  for  low  and  moderate  income  families 
or  individuals.  Also  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram Is  a  critical  component  In  restoring 
dwelling  units  to  standard  physical  condi- 
tion and  Assuring  desirable  land  usage  with 
appropriate  public  improvements  and  com- 
munity faciinies.  The  level  of  funding  for 
new  areas  must  be  maintained  so  that  sites 
for  housing  In  the  inner  cities  will  be  avail- 
able in  future  years. 


MODE.    CITIES 

Extensive  urban  renewal  assistance  Is  a 
prime  component  in  the  designated  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  150  model  cities.  These 
neighborhoods  represent  large  blighted  areas 
where  public  facilities  and  improvements 
have  been  Inadequate  and  where  a  high 
proportion  of  the  dilapidated  and  substand- 
ard structures  are  Inhabited  by  low  Inccme 
people  The  model  city  activities  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  timely  assistance  from  the 
Urban   Renewal  Program. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  single  out  one 
portion  of  that  statement  for  emphasis. 
The  demand  by  the  end  of  this  year  M^-ill 
be  $4  billion.  An  appropriation  of  $1  bil- 
lion will  hardly  suffice. 

Secretary  Romney  made  that  quite 
clear  in  his  prepared  statement  to  the 
subcommittee  when  he  said: 

The  ageregate  Urban  Renewal  backlog, 
including  the  revisions  to  existing  programs, 
Code  Enforcement  Interim  Assistance.  Dem- 
olition Grants.  CRPs.  and  new  conven- 
tional and  NDP  projects.  Is  nearly  $2.1  bil- 
lion. And.  of  course,  there  will  be  additional 
applications  for  asslstar^ce  during  the  year. 
These  have  been  running  at  the  level  of  $200 
million  per  month. 

It  Is  evident  that  even  at  the  $1  billion 
dollar  level  requested  In  the  Budget,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  demand. 

Mr,  PresidenL.  in  a  memo  to  Congress- 
men, the  Secretary  upped  the  backlog 
from  $2.1  billion  to  $2.6  billion. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  quote  from  an- 
other portion  of  Secretary  Romney  "s 
testimony  to  imderscore  what  the  budget 
request  means  in  terms  of  fu:-.ding  new 
projects,  including  the  popular  neish- 
borhood  development  program: 

Before  the  Department  can  allocate  any 
portion  of  this  $850  million  to  the  new  Ur- 
ban Renewal  projects  (whether  "ccnven- 
tional"  or  "Neighborhood  Development  Pro- 
grams") we  must  make  provision  for  Items 
required  by  statute  or  growing  out  of  earlier 
commitments.  Examples  are  the  following: 

Increased  cost  of  existing  progiums  Im- 
posed by  provisions  of  the  1968  Act,  lor  relo- 
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catton  benefits,  rehabilitation  grants  and  the 
like.  $150  million. 

Increases  In  existing  conventional  pro- 
grams resulting  from  rising  or  under-esti- 
mated costs,  more  fully  developed  plans,  etc., 
$150  million. 

Second  year  funding  of  NDPs  started  m  FY 
1969.  While  theie  la  no  fixed  commitment 
here,  it  would  be  uneconomic  not  to  con- 
tinue projects  which  are  under  way  and  have 
achieved  momentum.  These  coKt.s  would  be 
$300  million. 

Now  In  ;vdclltlon  to  the.se  Items,  the  De- 
partment must  al.so  fund  out  of  this  basic 
Title  I  appropriation  such  things  as  Code 
Enforcement  QruQis.  Interim  Assistance 
Grants,  Demolition  Grant*,  and  other  pro- 
grams on  which  our  cities  rely  for  recon- 
struction and  upgrading  At  1969  levels,  these 
programs   will   require   $125   million 

Adding  up  these  several  Items,  we  reach 
a  total  of  $725  million.  On  this  basis,  the 
House  figure  of  $850  million  would  leave 
only  $125  million  available  for  new  projects. 
Including  new  c-onwentlonal  projects  uiid  new 
NDPs.  This  Is  particularly  restrictive  when 
we  consider  that  the  Model  Cities  Program 
depend.s  heavily  oai  Urban  Renewal  Uiiuls 
for  the  physical  revitall/atlon  of  the  model 
neighborhoods,  and  that  over  100  model 
cities  should  be  starting  first  year  action 
programs  ii^  flocal  1970 

With'taflstiriK  commitments  eating;  up 
the  first  $725  million  of  urban  renewal 
appropriatlon.s.  HUD,  under  the  budKet 
request  of  SI  billion,  will  have  only  $275 
million  for  new  urban  renewal  proRrams. 
That's  not  even  enough  to  fund  all  the 
287  NDP  applications  already  on  hand, 
let  alone  the  badcloK  of  applications  for 
regular  and  model  cities  urban  renewal 
funds. 

Let  me  quote  tlie  Secretary  just  once 
more  to  reemphasize  the  importance  of 
urban  renewal  in  our  effort  to  provide 
sound  housinp;  for  all  our  citizens. 

Last  year,  Congress  sot  a  national  goal 
of  26  million  new  housing  units  in  the 
next  decade.  Secretary  Romney  says  he 
Is  determined  to  meet  that  goal,  and  is 
doing  all  that  he  can  to  do  just  that.  I 
certainly  support  him  in  that  endeavor. 

One  of  his  innovations  is  Project 
Breakthrough,  in  which  HUD  seeks  de- 
signs to  increase  productivity  of  new 
housing. 

In  discussing  the  effect  of  the  House 
cut.  Mr.  Romney  said: 

I  would  like  to  t!:o  back  to  my  comments  on 
Breakthrough  and  Just  make  one  additional 
point.  Breakthrough  Is  only  going  to  succeed 
if  we  have  adequate  funding  of  the  housing 
programs  that  are  contained  in  the  various 
housing  statutes  Tills  Includes  235,  home 
ownership.  236,  the  rent  subsidy,  and  the 
rent  supplement  proptram,  as  well  as  urba' 
renewal.  One  of  the  toughest  i)arts  In  this 
Breakthrough  Is  ijoing  to  be  to  secure  the 
land  for  the  liousing,  and  urban  renewal  Is 
one  means  of  securing  suitable  land  for  such 
volume  housing  pnxluction. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  the  Secie- 
taty  has  made  the  case  for  full  fundinp;. 

To  sum  up  that  case,  HUD  will  have 
a  total  demand  for  urban  renewal  funds 
of  !54  billion  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Against  that,  the  most  Congress  can 
appropriate  is  about  SI. 6  billion.  That  is 
hardly  enough,  but  in  the  face  of  the 
demand,  the  least  Congress  should  do  is 
appropriate  the  full  amount. 

However,  I  woidd  like  to  differ  with 
one  point  the  Secretary  made  in  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee. 


The  Secretary  noted  that  the  admin- 
istration recommended  that  urban  re- 
newal fimds  for  model  cities  not  be 
handled  as  an  add-on.  He  explained  that 
"we  combined  the  two  because  of  the 
ease  of  administration,  and  accounting, 
and  so  on.  We  are  simplifying  it.  simpli- 
fying our  own  procedure  by  not  .setting 
that  up." 

That  might  simplify  bookkeeping,  but 
it  will  not  simplify  the  task  for  those 
cities  who  will  get  no  funds  becau.se  that 
authorization  remains  unused. 

Rather  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  which  said  in  its  report  on  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1969: 

In  addition,  there  Is  $187.5  million  of  au- 
thority earmarked  for  model  cities  qrant  as- 
sistance The  committee  .sees  no  rea.son  why 
this  should  not  also  be  u.sed  to  help  fund 
the  tremendous  backlog  of  applications  for 
urban  renewal  work  in  connection  with  the 
model  cities  program. 

Mr.  President,  a  question  might  be 
raised  if  the  full  authorization  could  be 
spent  this  fiscal  year  considering  the  date 
at  which  it  will  become  available. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  would 
guess  that  much  of  it  could  be.  particu- 
larly those  funds  which  would  go  to  exist- 
ing commitments. 

However,  we  must  also  remember  that 
HUD  cannot  approve  new  applications 
whose  total  cost  exceeds  the  amount  of 
funds  available  in  this  fiscal  year.  In 
other  words,  the  limit  on  new  starts  does 
not  depend  on  how  much  money  will  be 
spent  this  year,  but  on  the  overall  cost 
of  the  projects  which  may  take  several 
years  to  complete. 

Put  another  way.  .since  3725  million  is 
already  committed  or  earmarked  for 
existing  programs,  HUD  would  be  able 
to  approve  this  year  only  that  number 
of  projects  whose  total  costs  did  not 
exceed  $275  million. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  to  appro- 
priate as  much  as  we  can. 

In  my  view,  there  are  four  strong  rea- 
.sons  for  appropriating  the  full  authori- 
zation for  urban  renewal. 

First,  the  demand  for  c\en  more  than 
the  full  authorization  is  clear. 

Second,  in  establishing  urban  renewal 
programs  the  Congress  made  a  commit- 
ment to  help  rebuild  cities.  City  resi- 
dents have  better  reason  than  most  to 
question  the  value  of  such  commitments. 
We  should  not  go  back  on  that  commit- 
ment now.  If  we  do.  we  can  add  urban 
renewal  to  the  long  list  of  promises  that 
the  Federal  Government  makes  but  never 
fulfills. 

Tliird.  the  level  of  appropriations  con- 
trols the  number  of  new  starts,  whether 
or  not  the  money  is  spent  the  same  year. 

And.  fourth,  by  appropriating  the  full 
authorization  the  Senate  can  greatly 
strengthen  the  hand  of  its  conferees 
when  they  meet  to  settle  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  bills. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  better  un- 
derstand the  effect  of  any  slowdown  in 
urban  renewal  activities.  I  v.rote  the 
mayors  or  coimty  officials  of  each  politi- 
cal subdivision  in  Michigan  which  had 
or  was  seeking  urban  renewal  fimds. 

On  October  30.  I  put  the  responses  I 


had  received  as  of  that  date  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  responses  that  I  have 
received  since  that  date  be  placed  In  the 

RSCORD. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  t!ie 
memo  from  Secretary  Romney  to  Con- 
gressmen concerning  NDP  programs  ami 
the  press  release  from  a  bipartisan  groui) 
of  82  Congressmen  to  Secretary  Romncv 
about  NDP  guidelines  be  placed  in  tiic 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thi? 
Record,  as  follows: 

The    Secrftary    of    Housing    and 
Urban  Devei  opment, 

Waylnngton.  D  C  .  October  ?  1969 
Df^r  Concrfssman-  Because  of  the  Wdi;- 
misunderstanding  .surrounding  the  Nei;;!i- 
borhood  Development  Programs  .-md  its  ap- 
plic.Ttions  we  are  enclosing  a  departmental 
poisltion  paper  on  this  sul  Ject  We  fee!  tliat 
this  information  will  afford  you  the  late-t. 
most  accur.ite  data  enabling  you  to  coni- 
munlcrite  wTth  your  interested  constituents 
This  program  Is  under  continuing  .•ii'lv 
ntui  modification,  and  it  is  expeced  that  m 
the  near  future  we  ulll  have  additional  in- 
formation forthcoming  Knowing  of  your 
great  interest  In  this  subject,  however.  It  was 
decided  to  send  this  to  you  immmedl.iiely 
r.ither  than  to  wait  for  .iddltional  Inform. i- 
tlon.  ». 

If  there  are  any  further  Inquiries  you  wn.sh 
to   make,   do  not   liesitate   to  c:ill   the  Ortice 
ol   Ct^neresslonal   Relations  here   at  HUD 
Sincerely. 

George  Romney. 

.■\     Ea  'KGROfND    pAl'fR    O.N     THE    NVICHBORIIOOD 

DevH'TMEnt  Procham  I  NDP  I 

THE  PROBLEM 

Tlic  Neighborhood  Development  Program 
I  NDP  I.  which  was  launched  under  the  last 
Administration  upon  passage  of  the  19G8 
Housing  Act.  has  generated  a  demand  fci 
funds  which  far  exceeds  the  money  that  can 
be  made  available  for  the  program. 

Approximately  1.200  communities  are  pres- 
ently participating  or  have  applications 
I^cnding  in  the  urban  renewal  program,  of 
which  NDP  IS  a  part  About  300  cities  have 
submitted,  or  are  on  the  verge  of  submitting. 
NDP  applications.  The  estimated  requests  lor 
funds  from  the.se  300  cities  for  this  year 
threaten,  and  by  1971  would  clearly  exceed 
the  total  amount  of  money  available  for  the 
entire  program,  even  If  no  renewal  activi'ic.; 
are  funded  In  any  of  the  other  900  non-NDP 
communities. 

In  part,  the  large  demand  for  NDP  stems 
from  the  fact  that  when  the  program  was 
launched  and  the  cities  were  encouraged  to 
file  .applications,  they  were  given  no  limita- 
tions, nor  were  they  given  reason  to  think 
their  full  funding  expectat:ons  would  not  be 
approved. 

This  Administration  has  thus  been  con- 
fronted with  a  present  and  potential  de- 
mand for  NDP  which  has  made  it  essential  to 
impose  management  controls  on  NDP  fund- 
ing. 

THE       DMINI.STRATION'S    POSITION 

The  Administration  firmly  supports  the 
NDP  concept.  The  program  is  a  valuable  and 
Hexiijle  tool  to  aid  cities  in  achieving  their 
renewal  objectives.  The  NDP  is  designed  to 
make  It  possible  to  take  rapid  action  on  ur- 
gent needs  and  to  take  immediate  advantage 
of  available  development  opportunities 
within  the  boundaries  of  one  or  more  renewal 
project  areas  In  a  given  community. 

The  Department  firmly  believes  that  the 
management  controls  Imposed  on  NDP  fund- 
ing will  preserve  the  NDP  concept,  fund  as 
many  city  programs  as  possible,  and  deal  In 
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B  responsible  maimer  with  the  funding  crisis 
facing  the  program. 

The   imposition   of   controls   at   this   time 
are  necessary  because  the  Department  has  no 
right  and  no  Intention  of  starting— as  some 
hare  advocated— a  larger  program  that  can 
be  funded,  with  a  hope  or  wish  that  Congress 
will  make  the  Wnd  of  rapid  and  major  change 
in  renewal  funding  lerels  that  would  be  re- 
quired. ^  j„_ 
Moreover,  the  Administration  has  a  deep 
sense   of   responsibility   to    the   resident*   of 
program  areas  to  avoid  any  further  perpetua- 
tion of  false  expectations  and  promisee  which, 
based  on  the  facts  known  today,  have  little 
or  no  hope  of  fulfillment.  This  U  a  practice 
which  has  understandably  embittered  many 
neighborhood  residents  Ui  the  past. 
AVAiLABn-n-r  or  ruHus 
The   program   begins  with   the   basic   fa^ 
that  the  total  amount  of  money  that  will  be 
avaUable  for  all  renewal.  Including  NDP  ac- 
tlvltlea,  is  likely  to  range  between  $850  mU- 
llon  and  >1  bllllcm  for  FY  1970. 

The  last  Administration  requested  $1  bil- 
lion in  the  budget  it  submitted  in  January 
1969  for  Title  I  urban  renewal  funding  In 
FY  1970.  Shortly  after  coming  Into  office,  this 
Administration  submitted  a  request  to  Con- 
gress for  the  exact  same  amount.  The  House- 
passed  appropriations  bill  cut  that  flgiire  to 
$850  mllUon,  and  Secretary  Romney  has 
strongly  appealed  to  the  Senate  for  a  restora- 
tion of  the  fuU  amount.  Even  If  the  Senate 
approves  a  higher  figure.  It  will  be  subject 
to  adjustment  In  conference  with  the  House, 
which  wtU  meet  to  resolve  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  passed  bills. 

Out  of  whatever  sum  Congress  appro- 
priates, the  Department  must  give  considera- 
tion to  a  wide  range  of  needs  In  addition 
to  NDP  applications.  The  Department  is 
faced  with:  regular  urban  renewal  Project 
applications  from  both  DNP  and  non-NDP 
communities;  requested  Increases  for  on- 
going renewal  projects;  and  applications  for 
such  related  programs  as  code  enforcement, 
demolition.  Interim  assistance  In  blighted 
areas,  assistance  to  certified  areas,  and  com- 
munity  renewal   programs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  shortly  after  the 
NDP  legUlatlon  was  enacted,  the  Impend- 
ing financial  squeeze  became  apparent  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  the  iMt 
Administration.  As  a  consequence  It  placed 
hard  and  fast  llmltaUons  on  the  program 
in  December  1968,  In  order  to  avoid  an  escala- 
tion of  hopes  and  expectations  that  hkely 
could  not  be  funded.  This  resulted  in  the 
funding  of  only  35  clUes  In  FY  69. 

NATUaX  or  THE  COMPETING  DEMAND 

To  help  understand  the  problem  facing 
the  Department  at  the  present  time.  It  la 
necessary  to  look  at  how  the  funds  avaU- 
able in  1969  were  actually  spent: 

Million 

Needed  Increases  for  on-going  renewal 
projects  that  were  started  in  prior 
years  and  have  Incurred  increases 
in  land  and  development  costs  above 
the  original  estimates •*<'>' 

Approval  of  new  projects  In  cities  which 
have  previously  participated  In  the 
program  as  well  as  In  communities 
seeking  assistance  for  the  first 
time  

Approval  of  such  related  programs  as 
code  enforcement,  demolition,  in- 
terim assistance  In  blighted  areas, 
certified  areas,  and  the  Conununity 
Renewal  program 

Approval  of  1st  year  NDP  action  pro- 
gram in  35  cities  (Represents  the  net 
amount  of  funds  from  the  FY  1969 
appropriations.  In  addition,  the  1st 
year  NDP  action  programs  for  these 
cities  utilized  $210  nUlllon,  which  the 
cities  elected  to  transfer  for  that  pur- 
pose from  funds  already  under  con- 
tract  or  reservation)  (net) lOQ 


The  above  breakdown  Uvdlcat«s  the  n*tf 
and  dimension  of  the  competing  demand  for 
the  renewal  doUar.  While  the  Department 
plans  to  introduce  poUdea  and  practices  that 
will  reduce  the  amount  required  for  in- 
creases for  on-gomg  projects  thU  will  nec«- 
sarlly  be  a  gradual  process  that  will  not  re- 
lease significant  sums  of  money  'o^  °ther 
purposes  In  the  Immediate  future.  With  re- 
spect to  the  other  components  in  the  overall 
breakdown,  the  rates  indicated  above  are 
likely  to  remain  approximately  the  same  so 
long"  as  NDP  remains  an  optional  rather  than 
a  mandatory  approach  for  the  cities. 

Congress  established  NDP  as  an  optional 
program,  and  thU  AdmlnUtratlon  Intends  to 
preserve  that  free  choice,  without  pressuring 
or  coercing  any  community  Into  adopting 
one  approach  over  another. 

THE   DEMAND  rOE   NDP  FtlNOS 

in  addition  to  the  problem  caused  by  all 
the  competing  demands  lor  renewal  funds 
the  NDP  Itself  has  unleashed  a  rapidly  esca- 
lating demand  for  funds,  which  this  year 
threatens,  and  by  1971  would  clearly  con- 
sume  all  available  funds,  leaving  nothing  for 
the  900  non-NDP  communities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  projected 
demand  lor  NDP  funds.  It  does  not  include 
any  estimate  of  demand  for  any  communi- 
ties bevond  the  322  which  have  already  sub- 
mitted; or  on  the  verge  of  submitting.  NDP 
applications : 


IFijures  in  millions  ol  dolUrs) 


CategiKy 

1970 

1971 

35  aties  already  approved 

287  applications  pending  or  under 
active  preparation 

375 
S8S8 

'  375 
892 

XoUl            

1,233 

1,267 

.  Assumes  no  rat.  of  inerea«  over  l"",*'*:'  »'  '!i1«^; 
even  though  the  1970  request  feprefljjj  •  ^2  ?«=•"•  "«'•«'' 
over  the  J310  000.000  gross  level  undertalien  in  li»9 

rinTudes  J317,000,«)0  ot  net  new  tunds  trom  hscal  year  1970 
apD  Spr"at"ns  and  i541.0O0,OOO  which  the  citie.  propose  to 
?,an5°el  to  NDP  use  Irom  fund*  already  under  contract  or 
reservation. 

PROSPECTS    FOR    RECAPTURE    OF    FUNDS 

At  the  outset  of  NDP,  It  was  hoped  that 
significant  sums  of  money  would  be  re- 
tiu-ned  to  the  Department  to  permit  fund- 
ing of  other  NDP  applications,  through  the 
relinquishment  by  the  cities  of  funds  already 
under  contract  or  reservation  which  were  In 
excess  of  the  amount  needed  to  fund  the 
community's  1st  year  NDP  action  program. 
This  expectation  proved  Illusory. 

Of  the  first  35  cities  approved  for  NDP. 
only  11  released  more  than  they  required 
Just  for  their  1st  year  NDP  action  program. 
In  fact,  on  balance,  the  35  cities  required 
$100  million  from  FY  1969  appropria,tlons 
In  addition  to  the  $210  milUon  they  elected 
to  transfer  for  NDP  purposes  from  funds 
already    under    contract    or    reservation. 

Thus  there  Is  little  reason  to  expect  that 
the  NDP-8  win  be  a  source  for  the  recapture 
of  funds  m  the  future. 


BASIS  FOE  NEW   NDP  CONTROLS 

In  an  effort  to  preserve  the  NDP  concept 
and  Its  value  as  a  flexible  tool,  the  Admin- 
istration has  rejected  arbitrary  controls  over 
the  program,  such  as  a  $10  million  celling 
or  a  20-acre  limitation  on  the  size  of  any 
program.  Guidelines  covering  the  manage- 
ment of  NDP  applications  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

In  addition.  It  has  become  clear  that  cer- 
tain controls  are  necessary  In  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  intent  of  Congress  as  expressed 
in  the  statute  that:  "The  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  financial  assistance  for  one  or 
more  annual  increments  of  a  neighborhood 
development  program  shall  not  be  considered 
as  obligating  him  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  any  subsequent  annual  Increments. 
In  order  to  prevent  waste  of  funds  on  ac- 


tivities which  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
complete  for  lack  of  funds  In  t^t^^y**"' " 
means  that  no  NDP  activlttee  should  be 
started  which  cannot  provide  r9»Bon»ble»t- 
surance  that  at  least  80  percent  of  all  federal 
grant  funds  to  be  requested  will  be  used  In 
the  first  action  year,  and  that  aU  federal  re- 
newal assistance,  except  for  temporary  loans 
vrill  be  terminated  by  the  end  of  the  second 
vear  It  aUo  means  that  the  actlvltlea  under- 
taken should  constitute  a  significant  achieve- 
ment in  and  of  themselves  If  no  renewal 
activity  occurs  outside  the  area. 

Washington— A  bi-partisan  group  of  82 
Congressmen  today  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary 
George  W.  Bomhey  protesting  the  manner  in 
which  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  administering  pe^^^f 
Neighborhood  Development  Program  (Nuri 
appllcaUons  submitted  by  communities  In 
their  congressional  districts.  _^.,„ 

The  Congressmen  are  opposed  to  certain 
guideline  changes  proposed  by  HUD  which 
they  say  would  "destroy  the  long-term  effec- 
tiveness of  NDP  as  a  tool  to  aid  the  redevel- 
opment of  communities  In  our  districts^ 

More  than  280  communities  have  NDP  ap- 
pUcatlons  pending  or  about  to  be  submitted 

to  HUD.  - 

Rep  Daniel  E.  Button  (R-N.Y.),  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  group,  said,  "HUD;s  Pr^^t 
attitude  toward  NDP  since  January  has  i^en, 
to  say  the  least,  extremely  confusing.  HUD 
has  failed  miserably  to  administer  the  NDP 
as  congress  Intended.  AppUcatlons  fOT  NDP 
were  filed,  after  HUD's  encouragement,  with 
the  recognition  that  NDP  offered  a  coordi- 
nated means  by  which  to  accelerate  the  re- 
construction of  our  urban  centers." 

Rep  Button  said,  "the  proposed  changes 
announced  by  HUD,  In  defiance  of  congres- 
sional intent,  will  only  lead  to  delay,  con- 
fusion and  expense  for  cities  throughout  the 

"Vhe  text  of  the  letter  to  Secretary  Romney 
follows: 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  Repeesentatuxs. 
Washington.  D.C^  October  21.  1969. 
George  W.  Romnet,  ,-,>.„„ 

Secretary.  Department  of  Housing  ani  Lroan 
Development.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  We  want  to  Indicate 
our  deep  concern  about  certain  proposaJs 
under  consideration  by  your  D^P^'^f  «^* J^ 
restrict  the  operaUon  of  the  Neighborhood 
Development  Program.  The  restrlcUons  dis- 
cussed m  your  October  3  press  release  would. 
In  our  opinion,  destroy  the  long-term  effec- 
tiveness of  NDP  as  a  tool  to  aid  the  redevel- 
opment of  communities  in  our  districts. 

We   can   appreciate    the    current   financial 
restraints    under    which    y°^„  ^P"^,!°^ 
must  operate  but  we  do  not  believe  that  this 
situation  Justifies  restrictions  which   would 
alter  the  nature  of  the  program.  Accor<Ung 
to  vour  October  3  release,  communlUes  w^ll 
only  be  able  to  use  NDP  to  fund  those  limited 
kinds  of  renewal  activities  which  can  be  com- 
pleted   in    two    years.    This    condition    auto- 
matically   eilminates    all    projects    involving 
acquisition    or    relocation    actl%1Ues    wWch 
involve  even  modest  complications.  Such  a 
restriction   is   certainly   not  consistent  with 
the  HUD  description  of  the  program  which 
prompted  our  cities  to  submit  apphcations. 
Many  of  our  communities  had  hoped  to  use 
NDP  to  fund  major  city-wide  renewal  efforts 
but  this  option  will  effectively  be  foreclosed 
bv  vour  proposed  restrictions. 

"we  are  also  concerned  about  restrictions 
being  placed  on  the  conversion  to  NDP  of 
projects  currently  approved  under  the  con- 
ventional system.  Conversion  would  permit 
the  allocation  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
of  funds  already  appropriated  by  Congress 
and  already  reserved  for  renewal  acUvities 
in  many  communities  with  pending  NDP  ap- 
plications. Since  the  need  for  Inunedlate  re- 
development Bctton  Is  so  great  in  so  many  ot 
our   communities,  we   can  see  no   value   m 
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large  amounts  at  renewal  funds  lying  idle 
merely  because  administrative  restrictions  do 
not  permit  their  trtmsfer. 

As  you  know,  the  1969  housing  bill  re- 
ported by  the  House  BanUng  and  Currency 
Committee,  H  R.  13827,  stipulates  that  $400 
million  in  FY  1970  urban  renewal  funds  be 
earmarked  for  NDP  and  that  36'^;  of  all 
urban  renewal  appropriations  in  succeeding 
years  be  earmark)ed  for  NDP.  In  addition,  the 
report  on  H.R,  18827  stipulates  that  admin- 
istrative regulations  for  NDP  should  be  no 
more  restrictive  than  regulations  for  conven- 
tional renewal.  Although  this  bill  has  not  yet 
been  adopted  by  Congress,  it  would  seem  in- 
appropriate for  the  Department  to  issue 
guidelines  that  would  violate  the  Intent  of 
pending  legislation  which  has  been  favor- 
ably reported  and  scheduled  for  action  on 
the  House  floor. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Neighborhood 
Development  Program  holds  the  key  to  a  new 
and  more  effective  system  of  urban  renewal, 
and  we  want  to  conclude  by  urging  you  to  re- 
ject any  proposals  which  will  weaken  this 
Important  new  tool. 
Sincerely. 
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City  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich  , 

Octohrr  JO.  1969. 
Hon   I'M  IMP  A   Hart. 
Senate  Office  Biitlding, 
Waxtiington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  Join  with  Mayor 
Harris  and  many  others  in  our  community 
In  expressing  to  your  our  gratitude  for  your 
expressed  concern  for  the  federal  support  of 
vital  urban  programs  at  a  level  which  will 
make  significant  Impact.  We  commit  what- 
ever specittc  support  you  may  suggest  to  fur- 
ther your  efforts  In  this  direction. 

Model  Cities  support  for  Ann  Arbor,  iis 
with  other  cities,  can  Indeed  .xssure  Innova- 
tive approaches  to  .solving  the  long-term 
needs  of  the  lower  income  and  socially  detl- 
clent  areas  of  our  city.  We  have  locally,  as 
you  know,  the  myriad  educational  and  tech- 
nical resources  to  put  to  creative  and  fruit- 
ful use  both  planning  and  Implementation 
funds.  Such  federal  assistance  which  we  can 
receive  will  stimulate  an  Inestimable  amount 
of  local  initiative  and  resources. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  succinct  descrip- 
tion   of   our   goals    and   strategy. 

Thank  you  sigaln. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  L.  Potts, 

Director. 

City  of  .\nn   Arbor  Model  Cities  Program 

By  community  decision,  city  ordinance, 
and  federal  approval,  the  City  of  Ann  Arbor 
Is  now  engaged  In  planning  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  life  of  families,  youth, 
and  other  citizens  who  reside  In  what  is 
known  as  the  Model  Cities  area. 

The  boundaries   are  approximately  these: 

On  the  south :  Ann  Street :  Division  to 
First,  Huron  Street  to  First. 

On  the  north:  Elmcrest:  Seventh  to  Miner, 
Summit  Street:  Miner  to  Daniel,  Brookslde: 
Daniel  to  Main. 

On  the  east:  Division:  Huron  to  Broadway, 
Broadway  to  the  river. 

On  the  west:  Seventh  Street:  Huron  to 
flmcrest. 

First  of  all.  it  Is  Important  to  understand: 

1.  This  is  a  "citizens'  "  program  in  con- 
sultation and  co-operation  with  public  and 
private  agencies.  Tills  means  that  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  and  their  Citizens'  Policy 
Boiird  are  chiefly  responsible  for  deciding  the 
plans  for  the  Model  Cities  area.  This  will  not 
lake  place,  of  course,  without  a  continu- 
ous effort  to  Involve  citizens  in  the  process. 

2.  This  is  not  an  Urban  Renewal  nor  pri- 
marily a  housing  concern.  We  are  now  plan- 
ning, under  a  planning  grant,  for  .services 
and  on-going  programs  which  will  Increase 
citizen  beiielit  and  involvement  in  the  edu- 
cation, health,  recreation,  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  opportunities  of  this  commu- 
nity. While  planning  is  going  on,  however, 
we  win  as  a  community  engage  in  efforts  to 
Increase  and  improve  .services  which  are  or 
can  be  provided  by  local  government  and 
public  and  private  agencies  and  institutions. 


All  of  our  citizens  are  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  planning  for  the  Model  Cities 
area. 

COALS    OR    objectives 

1.  To  achieve  higher  levels  of  education 
income,  and  participation,  which  assure  m- 
crea.sed  individual  and  community  self-sulfi- 
ciency.  There  must  not  continue  a  pattern 
of  any  marked  segment  of  our  cities  alien- 
ated from  these  opportunities. 

2.  To  develop  more  effective  procedures 
and  systems  to  assure  a  better  quality  and 
quantity  In  the  delivery  of  services  by  boDi 
public  and  private  agencies  and  institutions 
for  the  meeting  of  the  needs  of  residents. 

3.  To  substantially  improve  and  enable 
residents  to  Improve  the  physical  environ- 
ment so  that  the  residents  of  the  area  may 
increasingly  enjoy  the  quality  of  life  whUh 
befits  the  affluent  city. 

strategy  to  achieve  objectives 
Our  strat<>gy  Is  to  initiate,  structure,  and 
develop  a  viable  process  which  will  enhance 
the  capacity  of  the  community,  residents, 
business,  and  public  and  private  agencies  and 
institutions  to  deal  constructively  with  lt.s 
long-standing  problems  and  generate  more 
and  better  co-ordinated  services  for  people, 
particularly  in  the  Model  Citlee  area. 

Relatlonshlpts  must  be  established  with 
ail  compKjnents  Involved  in  the  delivery  o[ 
services.  Maximum,  creative  Involvement 
and  organization  of  citizens  must  transpire 
A  functional  information  system  must  be 
established  New  resources  must  be  tapped 
These  are  the  ingredients  of  a  strategy  aimed 
at  Innovative  programs  and  change,  which 
are  the  means  and  ends  of  our  efforts  in  the 
Model  Cities  Program. 

the  planning  process 
To  accomplish  the  planning  task,  the  Citi- 
zens' Policy  Board  has  set  in  motion  four 
task  forces:  Legal,  social,  economic,  and 
environmental.  These  four  groups,  with  citi- 
zen representation  and  leadership,  are  begin- 
ning to  Identify  the  problems  and  needs  ol 
our  Model  Cities  area.  They  will  support  these 
with  facts.  Then,  they  will,  with  our  Plan- 
ning Committee,  bring  to  the  citizens  and 
thence  the  City  Council  concrete  programs 
for  Immediate  and  long-term  Improvement 
of  life  and  opportunities  in  this  area  of  the 
city. 

involvement  and  challenge  to  community 
resources 

Floyd  H.  Hyde,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Model  Cities  and  Governmental  Relations. 
In  a  recent  address  expresses  a  prime  objec- 
tive of  the  Model  Cities  Program: 

"In  developing  a  plan  of  action  to  com- 
bat the  Ills  of  our  cities,  we  have  declared 
that  there  must  be  a  new  role  for  local  insti- 
tutions, a  building  of  the  resources  and 
responsibilities  and  capacity  of  cities.  We 
are  pledged  to  marshal  the  full  potential  of 
locjil  government,  the  private  sector  and 
the  voluntary  sector  into  a  meaningful  local 
commitment." 

Now,  how  can  the  Itx-al  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions relate  to  the  objectives  of  Model 
Cities? 

1  Be  a  participant  In  this  citizen  effort  to 
identify  and  document  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  iirea  as  related  to  the  overall 
deficiencies  and  offerings  of  this  total  com- 
munity. TTils  may  be  accomplished  by  desig- 
nating a  liaison  person  to  share  the  process 
by  providing  pertinent  data  and  assisting  In 
appropriate  ways. 

2.  Use  this  Citizens'  Model  Cities  mech- 
anism as  a  vehicle  for  scrutinizing  the  effec- 
tiveness and  relevance  of  our  agency  pro- 
grams and  resources. 

3.  Utilize  the  occasion  of  the  planning  tm- 
der  Model  Cities  to  consider  innovative  ap- 
proaches and  programs  to  meet  problems 
wliich  are  of  priority  concern  to  this  par- 
ticular part  of  the  community. 
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CITY  or  Pontiac,  Mich  , 

October  20, 1989. 

Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Wasliington,  DC. 

DEAR  Senator  Hart:  We  wLsh  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  deepest  interest 
and  concern  over  the  appropriations  bill  now 
before  the  Senate,  which  contains  funds  for 
urban  renewal,  including  the  vital  Neighbor- 
hood Development  Program  now  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

We  are  extremely  concerned  over  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Program  since  the  City  of  Pontiac  has 
submitted  an  NDP  Application  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment.  .  ,. 

The  NDP  we  find,  offers  our  City  the  most 
feasible  instrument,  both  in  concept  and 
practice,  for  meeting  our  pressing  urban 
problems-physical  and  social.  Unequlvocal- 
iv  the  NDP  offers  our  City  the  soundest 
urban  renewal  approach  which  would  pro- 
vide all  communities  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop programs  which  match  promise  with 
performance. 

Through   the   proposed   NDP   Program   we 
have  been  allowed  to  plan  and  Initiate  de- 
velopmental  projections,  affecting  not  o^^y 
existing    urban    renewal    projects    taut    far 
reaching  developmental  programs  with  other 
private  and  public  organizations.  These  in- 
elude  the  Pontiac  School  District  and  the  de- 
velopment  of  the  Human  Resource  Center, 
Harambee.  Incorporated,  a  new  housing  or- 
ganization operated  by  black  business  acu- 
men, supported  by  a  one  million  dollar  in- 
Srest  free  loan  through  the  General  Motors 
Corporation  for  the  purchase  of  land  to  be 
used   for   new   housing  construction  within 
proposed  NDP  areas  In  Pontlac's  Inner  Clty^ 
Through  NDP,  improvements  will  be  made 
in  our  recreational  and  park  facilities  as  well 
as  improvements  In  our  lake  frontage  and 
"orm  sewer  projects  In  the  City's  NDP  areas. 
A  most  salient  feature  of  the  Neighborhood 
Development    Program    is    the    requirement 
that  we,  as  city  government,  enlist  the  In- 
terest  involvement  and  participation  of  (Dur 
citizens,  as  concerned  partners,  in  carrying 
out  the  objectives  of  the  NDP  and  In  further 
building  Pontlac's  sense  of  community. 

We  urge  your  active  support  In  backing 
the  full  funding  of  the  $1.4  billion  for  urban 
renewal  which  Is  so  desperately  needed  by 
the  Nation's  cities.  Anything  less,  we  beUeve. 
would  result  in  a  drastic  reversal  of  mean- 
ingful existing  renewal  efforts  in  our  City, 
and  would  compound  the  difficult  urban 
problem  we  in  PonUac  City  now  face. 
Respectfully. 

William  H.  Taylor.  Jr., 

Mayor. 


as  admlnlstrattve  capablUUee  are  Improved, 
an  inorease  In  activity  would  be  requeeted. 
If  a  two  year  UmitaOon  is  imposed,  the 
City  would  have  no  difficulty  In  carrying  out 
the  actlvltiea  which  were  budgeted  for  in  the 
first  year.  However.  If  they  are  restricted  to 
the  funds  requested  for  the  first  action  year 
and  are  estimated  to  be  necessary  m  the 
reservation  year,  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  long-range  program  can  be  carriedout 
A  two  year  limitation  would  then  deetroy 
one  ol  the  principal  advantages  of  the 
NDP— the  accomplishment  of  a  large  scale 
program  but  at  a  pace  a  community  can 
adequately  handle.  »  _„v^ 

It  is  possible  that  the  City  could  untertake 
more  in  the  first  two  years  than  is  included 
in  the  present  program  but  this  woiUd  re- 
quire resubmitting  the  appUcatlon  and  re- 
questing a   larger  amount  of  funds. 

We  hope  this  informaUon  will  be  helpiuj 
to  vou  in  your  attempt  to  prevent  a  two 
year  limitation  being  placed  on  a  Neighbor- 
hood Development  Program  If  we  can  be  of 
further  assistance,  please  leel  Iree  to  contact 
us 

Sincerely.  Patrick  Bennett. 


VILICAN,    LEMAN    &    ASSOCIATES,    INC. 

Ocfobe'  23.  2969. 
Hon.  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  We  have  been  asked  by 
the  Citv  of  Hazel  Park  to  respond  to  your 
question    regarding    the    effect    that    a   two 
vear   limitation   would   have   on   the   City  s 
Neighborhood  Development  Program.  As  y-ou 
know,  the  City  submitted  In  June  an  NDP 
Application  lor  a  large  area  of  the  City  con- 
taining 1,400  structures,  about  80  percent  of 
which  need  rehabilitation  and  about  200  of 
which  are  substandard  requiring  clearance. 
Included  in  the  area  is  a   lU    acre  site   to 
be  cleared  for  a  senior  citizens  pubUc  hous- 
ing development.  Because  of  the  size  of  the 
task    the  City  envisioned  a  program  lasting 
8  to  10  years  In  accordance  with  HUD  guide- 
lines   they,  therefore,  only  requested  funds 
necessary  to  acquire  the  pubUc  housung  site 
and    about   10   other   substandard   bmldlngs 
in  the  first  year.  It  was  proposed  that  each 
succeeding  yew  as  citizen  support  1b  won  and 


City  of  Riverview, 
Rtrerrieu'.  Mich.,  October  30,  1969. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  We  are  writing  In 
regards  to  your  letter  dated  October  9.  1969 
pertaining  to  the  appropriation  bill  which 
contains  funds  for  Urban  Renewal,  Includ- 
ing the  Neighborhood  Development  Program 
and  Model  Cities  which  is  presently  before 
the  senate  Appropriations  Comirattee. 

We  have  completed  our  Penn  Villas  Urban 
Renewal  Project  No.  Mich.  R-73  and  are 
completing  the  final  audit. 

We  forwarded  a  Survey  and  Planning  Ap- 
plication in  November,  1966  to  Region  IV, 
Chicago.  Illinois  for  our  second  project  and 
It  was  assigned  Project  No.  Mich.  R-169. 

On  July  3,  1967  we  received  a  letter  from 
the  Region  IV  Office  dated  June  29,  1967 
which  stated  that  under  the  priorities  es- 
tablished m  LPA  letter  No.  418,  our  applica- 
tion did  not  qualify  for  priority  considera- 
tion and  they  had  discontinued  processing 
our  application  at  this  time.  The  letter  fur- 
ther stated  that  when  they  were  In  a  posi- 
tion to  reactivate  our  application  we  would 
be  notified  accordingly.  „„„,„vi 

This  second  project  consists  of  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  (25)  acres  which  has  been 
zoned  industrial  about  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  proposed  project  area  Is  predomi- 
nately residential  and  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  houses  have  deteriorated  be- 
yond repair  due  to  their  age  and  lack  oi 
repair  by  some  absentee  landlords.  The  pro- 
posed project  is  In  our  heavy  industrial  sec- 
Uon  which  was  the  reason  for  It  being  zoned 
industrial.  Because  of  the  condition  of  the 
houses  and  the  area  being  zoned  Industrial 
we  made  our  application  lor  total  clearance 
and  disposition  of  the  land  as  an  Industrial 

^*A ny  help  that  you  might  be  able  to  give 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerelv  yours, 

George  T.  Tear, 

City  Manager. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  would  like  to  nail  down 
what  I  think  is  a  very  important  point. 
As  I  understand  the  amendment,  its  el- 
fect  is  to  add  something  like  $587  million 
in  additional  authorization;  is  that  cor- 
rect? .  ^. 

Mr  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HART.  It  would  add  an  appropria- 
tion. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes,  or  such  time 
as  I  may  need. 

Mr   MUSKIE.  The  point  the  Senator 
has  just  made  in  his  prepared  remarks 
is  that  this  amount  would  not  be  spent 
in  the  fiscal  year  that  is  involved. 
Mr.  HART.  Indeed,  it  could  not. 
Mr   MUSKIE.  Because  it  will  be  ab- 
sorbed bv  the  total  cost  of  additional 
projects  which  are  authorized  under  that 
figure    and  those  projects  will  presum- 
ably   if    the   past    is   any    pattern,   be 
stretched  out  over  a  period  of  years? 
Mr   PASTORE.  That  is  not  right. 
Mr    HART.  That  is  not  quite  right 
What  it  would  do  is  increase  the  appro- 
priation by  the  figure  suggested,  enablinp 
the  commitment  for  new  projects,  the 
total  end  cost  of  which  must  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  whatever  appropriation  we 
settle  upon  now. 

Mr  PASTORE,  To  put  it  more  sunply. 
it  would  fund  it  up  to  the  amount  of 
the  authorization.  ,     ^  ,    ,v,o 

Mr  HART.  It  would  fund  il  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  authorization,  but  the 
point  the  Senator  is  making  is  that,  ^r- 
ticularly  with  new  starts  in  the  first 
year  the  actual  expenditure  would  not  be 
kt  the  figure  we  were  authorizing  and 
could  not  be.  because  the  mitial  startups 
are  relatively  slow;  but  the  inhibition  is 
that  we  cannot  even  make  the  initial 
startup  if  it  contemplates  an  end  cc»t 
in  excess  of  the  figure  we  would  now  ap- 

'^^Mr^MUSKIE.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  I  are  saymg  the  same  thing 
but  it  is  a  little  diflQcult  to  express.  Let 
me  quote  into  the  Record  from  the  prog- 
ress report  on  Federal  housmg  which 
has  been  printed  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Afifairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  For 
Example,  last  year,  fiscal  1968^  the  total 
contract  authorizations  were  fl;256  b i- 
lion  but  the  actual  spending,  that  is  the 
budgetary  Impact,  was  $522  milhon. 

St  is  an  illustration  of  the  pomt  we 
are  making.  In  other  words,  by  adding 
the  $587  million,  we  are  not  increasing 
the  budgetary  impact  by  that  amount^ 
but  rather,  increasing  by  that  amount 
the  "total  cost  of  additional  projects  which 
can  be  authorized  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr  HART.  The  completion  of  whicn 
may  extend  many  years  down  the  road^ 
and  the  expenditure  of  which  may  not 
occur  until  then. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  suppose  theie  is  no 
way  of  guessing,  unless  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore.,  who  is  ex- 
perienced in  this  field,  can  give  us  sonie 
guess,  the  amount  of  additional  spend- 
ing which  might  take  place  this  fiscal 
vear  if  the  pending  amendment  is  ap- 
proved. How  much  additional  spending 

^' Mr  PASTORE.  That  would  depend  on 
the  number  of  programs  that  came  to 
fruition.  We  have  already  enacted  the 
contractual  authority  up  to  the  point  of 
the  budget  estimate,  plus  what  the  ben- 
at^r  is  Isking  for  now.  This  3ust  put^  it 
in  the  pipeline.  That  is  about  the  size 

°  Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  for  the  record  in- 
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dicate   the   Incremaits   by   which   the 
spending  is  increased? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
Of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKTK  If  I  may  give  some  fig- 
ures from  this  progress  report  to  show 
the  increments  by  which  the  annual 
spending  has  increased,  in  fiscal  1965.  the 
annual  spending  was  $285  million,  next 
year  $337  million,  in  fiscal  1967  $431  mil- 
lion, and  in  fiscal  1968  $522  million.  I 
note  that  the  last  increment  was  some- 
thing like  $89  million,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  contract  authorization.s 
in  1968  were  almost  $700  million  more 
than  the  previous  year.  So  the  spending 
that  will  result  in  this  fiscal  year  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  amendment  will  be  substan- 
tially less  than  the  $587  million  in  addi- 
tional funds  which  are  represented  by 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this,  I  think, 
we  would  all  agree  on:  The  question 
really  is.  to  what  extent  do  we  want  to 
make  possible  ne%v  undertakings,  remem- 
bering that  only  about  $250  million  of 
the  figure  proposed  will  be  available  for 
that  purpose?  The  $250  million  is  the 
outside  ceiling  of  the  end  cost  of  all  and 
any  of  the  new  programs.  Given  the 
backlog,  I  would  hope  very  much  that  we 
would  be  able  to  increase  to  the  full  fig- 
ure that  we  are  permitted  to,  under  the 
authorization,  tlie  appropriation  in  this 
biU. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
endeavor  to  duplicate  the  fine  analysis 
of  the  figures  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
But,  Mr.  President,  because  I  have  had 
direct  experience  with  efforts  concerning 
housing  In  urban  areas,  especially  with 
every  major  city  in  New  York.  I  realize 
what  this  amendment  means.  The  very 
base  upon  which  the  whole  housing  effort 
rests  is  the  availability  of  urban  renewal 
money,  because,  literally,  before  any- 
thinsr  can  be  built  there  must  be  land  to 
put  it  on.  This  appropriation  covers  both 
the  urban  renewal  program  and  the 
neighborhood  development  program, 
with  the  funds  subject  to  allocation  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment: but  unless  you  have  the  basis, 
unless  you  hav^  the  platform  upon  which 
to  put  housing,  neither  of  these  programs 
will  have  a  chance  to  operate. 

I  am  the  first  to  hail  the  tremendous 
contribution  which  is  t)eing  made  to  the 
development  of  the  cities  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Subcommittee  with  the 
approval  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, dealing  with  the  model  cities  pro- 
grams, with  the  provisions  of  sections 
235  and  236.  with  the  very  imaginative 
home  ownership  programs  and  low  rent 
programs,  with  the  rent  supplement 
program  and  so  forth.  All  of  this  is  splen- 
did, but  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
you  still  have  to  have  a  platform  upon 
which  to  put  these  programs,  and  it  is 
these  urban  renewal  funds  whkh  give 
you  the  platform. 

I  think  we  hare  in  my  State  as  imagi- 
native a  unit  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  develop  the  housing  picture  and  deal 
with  the  housing  problem  in  the  cities  as 


there  Is  In  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
Urban  Development  Corp.  This  corpora- 
tion, organized  by  the  State,  has  the 
power  to  condemn  property,  and  to  cut 
across  county  lines  and  zoning  regula- 
tions— really  to  level  every  barrier  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  trying  to  develop  a 
solution  to  the  problem  which  is  raised 
by  the  slums  and  ghettos  of  our  big 
cities. 

But  even  the  corporation  cannot  op- 
crate,  and  we  have  representation  to  that 
effect,  unless  there  island  available  with- 
in economic  reach ;  and  it  is  this  Federal 
program,  which  even  takes  up  some  of 
the  essential  write-down  costs  of  con- 
demnation, that  will  enable  local  gov- 
ernments to  put  up  limited-income 
housing.  Upon  that  financing  structure, 
tax  abatement  and  other  provisions  can 
be  affixed;  but  that  fundamental  plat- 
form must  be  available,  or  cvei-jthing 
else  does  not  really  help.  So  the  very 
basis  of  everj-tliing  we  wish  to  do  depends 
on  adequate  urban  renewal  funds. 

In  the  committee — and  I  have  served 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee — 
there  was  always  a  very  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  that  proposition,  and  I 
found,  time  and  again,  that  the  commit- 
tee went  farther  with  urban  renewal 
funds  than  with  other  matters.  But  I 
think  this  time,  in  all  fairness,  they  real- 
ly have  not  gone  far  enough:  I  think  the 
crunch  is  on  now  because  we  are  fighting 
time  deadlines  and  tremendously  in- 
creased costs.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
realize  that  if  you  slow  up  these  housing 
programs,  they  cost  7'2  percent  more 
evei-y  year  in  escalated  construction 
costs  to  ultimately  build. 

Every  time  we  have  tried  to  get  a 
higher  costs  limitation,  we  have  been 
successful.  But  we  do  not  like  it.  We 
would  rather  have  the  construction  done 
promptly,  and  not  have  to  seek  higher 
cost  limits. 

For  all  those  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
because  we  are  really  dealing  with  the 
bedrock  platform  upon  which  all  housing 
stands,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
this  amendment.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
saying  a  word  in  criticism  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore) 
who  chairs  the  Independent  Offices  Sub- 
committee: he  has  in  this  respect  his 
own  problems,  and  will  speak  for  himself. 
But  I  should  like  to  testify  right  now 
to  the  fact,  and  let  no  one  assume  any- 
thing otherwise,  that  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  friends  the  cities  have  ever  had 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  whatever  his  position 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  inflationary  ques- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  add 
to  the  stock  of  housing  In  the  country, 
especially  when  there  is  an  availability 
of  materials  and  labor,  and  you  create 
a  tax-producing  entity  for  the  local  gov- 
ernment, you  are  not  contributing  to  in- 
flation. If  there  is  any  expenditure,  it  Is 
a  productive  expenditure,  and  It  adds 
to  our  assets  and  resources.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  there  Is  any  expenditure  we 
can  justify,  notwithstanding  an  Infla- 
tionary budgetary  situation,  it  is  an  ex- 
penditure which  builds  our  assets  and 
produces  Income,  which  is  definitely 
what  this  program  Is  designed  to  do. 
This  Is  Federal  facilitation  of  that  pur- 
pose. Every  mimiclpality  Is  much  better 


off  from  where  It  presently  stands  when 
It  gets  an  urban  renewsd  project,  in 
which  It  WTites  up  the  value  of  its  land 
and  puts  something  on  It  which  will  be 

tax-paying  In  the  future. 

For  all  those  reasons.  I  hor>e  very  much 
that  the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

On  behalf  of  my  able  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL ) .  I  ask  that  the  remarks  which 
he  has  prepared.  In  support  of  the  Hart 
amendment,  be  included  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  GooDELL.  Mr  President,  I  rise  to  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  the  work  they  have  done  on 
the  HTTD  Appropriations  BIU.  TTiey  have 
demonstrated  a  sensitive  approach  and  .i 
serious  commitment  to  the  housing  crisis 
which  plagues  our  nation  today. 

The  Committee  has  requested  the  full 
funding  requested  by  HITD  of  three  vitally 
Important  housing  programs  which  will  help 
ease  Uie  housing  shortage  faced  by  low  In- 
come families:  Section  235,  Homeownershlp. 
Section  236.  Rental  Housing,  and  Rent  Sup- 
plements. In  a  letter  to  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Independent  Offices  Sub- 
committee (Mr.  Pastore  I  I  strongly  urged  for 
such  full  funding  and  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Committee  has  made  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  Committee  has  restored  the  cuts  made 
by  the  House  and  has  recommended  the 
Administration's  request  of  a  $100  million 
contract  authority  for  each  program. 

F*ull  funding  of  these  three  programs  will 
provide  125.700  homeownershlp  units,  118.- 
100  rental  housing  units,  and  84,600  rent 
supplement  units  of  housing  by  the  end  of 
1970.  Mr,  President,  at  this  time  In  our  his- 
tory over  20  million  Americans  are  forced  to 
live  In  substandard  homes.  Last  year,  only 
100,000  unlt.s  of  housing  were  built  for  low 
Income  families.  The  appropriations  bill.  H  R 
12307.  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  will  provide  funds  for  over 
328.000  homes  to  house  more  than  1.2  mil- 
lion Americans. 

Obviously,  these  units  will  not  be  sufHclent 
to  meet  our  housing  needs.  The  recom- 
mendations do.  however.  Indicate  that  the 
Congress  Is  willing  to  begin  a  serious  com- 
mitment of  resources  to  ease  the  housing 
crisis. 

The  Committee  has  also  recommended  that 
the  urban  renewal  program  be  funded  at 
the  Administration's  request  of  *l  billion 
which  was  cut  by  the  House  to  1850  million. 
While  this  Is  an  Improvement  over  the 
House-passed  provision,  it  was  my  hope — ex- 
pressed In  a  letter  to  the  Committee — that 
urban  renewal  be  funded  at  Its  authoriza- 
tion level  of  almost  $1.6  billion. 

I  rise,  therefore,  to  lend  my  support  as  a 
co-sponsor  of  the  amendment  Introduced 
by  my  colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harti 
which  would  Increase  funding  of  urban  re- 
newal from  the  Committee  recommendation 
of  $1  billion  to  the  full  authorization  of 
$1  587  blUlon, 

The  urban  renewal  program  has  been  hit 
particularly  hard  by  inflation  and  soaring 
construction  costs.  In  order  to  offset  these 
Inflationary  pressures.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment must  be  passed  t(5day. 

The  Construction  Cost  Index  (CCI)  com- 
piled by  the  Department  of  Commerce  Indi- 
cates that  construction  costs  will  rise  7.2''; 
this  year,  based  on  national  estimates.  If 
the  CCI  Is  applied  to  the  HUT>  $1  billion  budg- 
et request  for  urban  renewal,  the  funds  In 
terms  of  actual  purchasing  power  will  be 
worth  only  $933  million.  Therefore,  the  ef- 
fects of  inflation  cut  into  the  appropriation 
before  the  funds  are  even  available. 

Conventional  urban  renewal  programs,  be- 
cause of  their  scope  and  complexity,  often 
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take  10  years  and  In  some  cases  longer  to 
complete  Due  to  the  annual  Increase  in  con- 
struction costa.  coet  over-runs  and  other 
results  of  Inflation,  the  sums  ortglf  »"y  '"«- 
served  for  a  project  normally  will  not  be 
sufficient  for  completion.  As  •  «« "'J' ^^l^.'^f  " 
;Uory  granu  must  be  allocated  by  HUD  to 
citv  officials  to  meet  the  higher  costs.  The 
Department  estimates  that  oi  the  $1  blUlon 
requested,  about  $400  million  will  be  for 
.-imendatory  granta  attributable  to  past  cost 

increases.  .f.,- 

Inflation,  therefore,  consumes  over  40  ■ 
of  the  Department's  $1  billion  budget  re- 
quest This  would  leave  only  about  *500  mil- 
lion for  new  \irban  renewal  programs. 

The  increased  demands  for  urban  renewal 
funds  far  exceed  the  available  .supply.  The 
Committee  Report  to  accompany  the  appro- 
priations bill  states,  on  page  14,  that : 

•■  the  demand  for  urban  renewal  pro- 

grams has  reached  the  highest  Ifve^  In  It^ 
history,  with  applications  on  hand  of  $2  bil- 
lion in  new  and  expanding  programs,  and  $2 
billion    In    additional    applications    expected 

''"An^appropnalion  of  $1587  billion  would 
Yield  almost  $1  billion  lor  existing  and  new 
applications.  Needless  to  say.  this  amount 
falls  far  short  of  the  total  luuds  needed  to 
meet  actual  needs.  However,  It  will  provide 
twice  ns  much  monev  for  new  urban  renewal 
program  as  the  HUD  request,  alter  the  effects 
of  inflation  ore  taken  into  account. 

While  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  need  lor 
budgetary  restraints  to  overcome  Inflation  I 
believe  that  urban  renewal  Is  of  such  high 
priority  that  the  additional  expenditures  nre 
fuUv  warranted. 

It'  Is  false  economy  "ol  l"  provide  the  ade- 
quate funding  for  urban  renewal.  Tlie  lunds 
spent  for  the  program  bring  economic  re- 
turns by  creating  Jobs  and  a  stronger  tax 
base  In  blighted  areas. 

More  importantly,  if  we  fail  to  act  now. 
decay  will  continue  to  spread,  and  the  cost 
of  correcting  It  will  continue  to  rise  with 
soaring  construction  cost*.  Ultimately,  we 
will  be  faced  with  a  far  gre»ter--and  much 
more  costly— task  of  renewal  than  it  we  take 
action  now. 

In  the  meantime,  millions  of  Americans 
will  be  forced  to  live  In  substandard  and 
deteriorating  areas. 

I  xirge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  which  will  allow  the  urban  re- 
newal program  to  more  adequately  fill  the 
needs  of  our  cities 

OFFICER.     Who 


The     PRESIDING 
Yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr,  President,  today, 
speaking  against  this  amendment  is  like 
speaking  against  motherhood.  Already 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  apolo- 
gized for  me.  I  am  the  manager  of  the 
bUl  and  I  dare  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
really  used  an  ax  on  these  programs 
under  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development, 

I  want  my  fellow  Senators  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  principally  through  my 
insistence  that  the  money  was  restored 
to  the  budget  estimate.  I  have  had 
mayors  of  cities  in  my  own  State  call  me. 
and  I  have  had  visiting  mayors  come  in. 
Naturally,  they  would  like  to  see  it  go  up 
to  the  contractual  authority,  and  we 
would  like  to  see  the  advance  fundmg. 
But  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
came  before  our  committee,  and  I  must 
say  in  fairness  to  him  he  scrutinized 
these  programs  very  carefully,  and  I 
want  my  colleagues  to  understand  fur- 
ther, in  fairness  to  George  Romney.  that 
he  has  insisted  continuously  with  me 
that  we  restore  the  money  up  to  the 
budget  estimate. 


If  Senators  will  look  over  the  charts 
in  the  back  of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee they  will  find  that  the  largest 
amount  restored  In  this  bill  was  under 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  That  is  where  practically 
all  the  restorations  were  made.  I  repeat, 
through  my  insistence  the  members  ol 
the  committee,  and  I  was  very  grateful 
for  it.  finally  saw  it  my  way. 

Senators   will   notice   that  on   model 
cities,  the  House  of  Representatives  cut 
out  $175  million.  We  did  not  restore  the 
full  amount  there.  But  that  is  the  only 
place  we  did  not  restore  the  full  amount; 
we  did  it  under  section  235.  we  did  it 
under  section  236.  and  we  did  it  under 
rent  supplements;  but  when  it  came  to 
model   cities,    instead   of    restormg    the 
$175  million  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  cut  out.  we  put  back  $100  mil- 
lion    because    we    were    told    this    was 
phase  2.  and  the  chances  were  the  cities 
would  not  be  prepared  to  come  up  witn 
their  share,  and  for  that  reason,  we  did 
not  have  to  put  the  full  amount  back.  I 
had  two  conferences  on  that  subject  be- 
fore we  reached  that  conclusion. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready said : 

You  have  limited  me  to  spending  1"  ^hls 
fiscal  year  to  $191.9  billion.  I  have  pledged 
to  the  American  people  that  I  will  not  spend 
more  than  that. 

And  he  made  a  speech  on  the  radio  not 
too  long  ago  in  which  he  talked  about 
stopping  infiation  and  the  other  things 
he  is  trying  to  accomplish  in  order  to  sim- 
mer dowTi  these  inflationary  tendencies^ 
I  am  going  to  have  a  tough  enough  job 
defending  the  budget  estimate  in  con- 
ference Does  the  Senate  want  to  add  an- 
other $587.5  million?  It  will  make  Sena- 
tors feel  good  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
However.  I  do  not  know  how  far  we  will 

get  with  it.  , 

I  repeat  that  I  am  the  manager  of  tne 
bill.  The  Senators  who  have  just  talked 
have  been  managers  of  other  bills  them- 
selves. They  know  that  one  has  a  man- 
date from  the  committee. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  amendment 
would  not  come  up.  I  was  approached  by 
the  mayors.  I  told  them  that  I  am  for  the 
top  dollar,  meaning  of  the  budget  esti- 
mate I  will  hear  about  it  later.  However, 
that  is  still  my  position.  I  will  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

I  do  it  with  tongue  in  cheek.  I  do  it 
regretfully.  However.  I  have  no  other  al- 
ternative.' I  think  that  if  the  Senators 
win.  they  wUl  not  get  very  far  with  the 
amendment.  I  wUl  be  mighty  lucky  if  i 
can  restore  the  amount  of  money  the 
committee  included. 


I  make  that  request  at  this  time,  pro- 
vided nothing  extraneous  develops  In 
the  meantime  to  require  another  order 
of  vacation. 

We  will  try  to  do  the  best  we  can  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  who,  because  of  circum- 
stances over  which  he  has  no  control, 
cannot  be  avaUable  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  business  on  tomon-ow. 


ORDER  TO  RECOGNIZE  SENATOR 
HATFIELD  VACATED 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  previ- 
ously entered  to  recognize  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  «Mr.  Ha't- 
FiELD)  at  the  conclusion  of  morning  busi- 
ness tomorrow  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  is  it  so  ordered.  ^    ,^,  ^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  is  hoped  that 
some  time  around  the  hour  of  2  or  3 
o'clock  tomorrow,  that  order  can  again  be 
put  into  effect. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.   1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  12307  >  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  offices,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  endme  June 
30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 

LNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conci- 
sion of  the  morning  business  on  tomor- 
row,  there   be   a   time   limitation   of    l 
hour  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator   from  Ohio  j  Mr 
YoTTNC,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  bUl:  that  there 
be  a  10 -minute  limitation  on  an  amend- 
ment or  measure  to  be  offered  by  the 
distinguished   Senator   frcm   West   V  r- 
ginia  .Mr.  Byrd.,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided    between    the    sp.msor    of    the 
amendment  and  the  mana';er  of  the  bill . 
that  on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
,Mr   PEARSON),  there  be  f.  tinie  limita- 
tion of  40  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided   and  controllec'   b;.    the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill  20  minutes  under  the  control  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  20  minutes 
under   the   control   of   the   manager   ot 

^^M^r  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  does  that 
imply  that  the  pending  amendment  wiU 
be  the  last  amendment  to  be  acted  upon 

tonight?  ^^  ,_    , 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  perhaps 
the  Young  amendment  may  be  pend- 
ing at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
business  on  tomorrow.  „  „„„ 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  we  wUl  con- 
vene  at  U  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 
That  is  a  very  important  liour  in  connec- 
tion with  Veterans  Day  observance  be- 
cause at  11  o'clock  on  November  H-  1918^ 
World  War  I  came  to  a  close  by  virtue  ol 
an  armistice. 

What  used  to  be  Armistice  Day  is  now 
Veterans  Day.  Some  of  us  expect  to  make 
appropriate  remarks  paying  tribute  to 
those  who  have  served  and  those  who 
have  given  their  Uves  in  the  various  wars 
in  which  this  country  has  been  engaged^ 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  manager  of  the  bill  whether  a  roll- 
call  vote  will  be  requested  on  final  pas- 

to  Op 

Mr  PASTORE.  There  will  be  a  roUcaU 
vote  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
appi'opriation  bill. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  put  the  Senate  on  notice 
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that  sometime  tomorrow  we  wfll  try  to 
give  25  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  ( Mr. 
Cotton)  In  which  to  talk  on  a  very  im- 
portant subject. 

Mr.  JAVITR.  Mr.  President,  I  gather 
that  the  pending  amendment  will  be  the 
last  amendment  to  be  acted  upon  this 
evening,  even  though  another  amend- 
ment may  be  offlercd  on  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  The  pending  amend- 
ment will  be  the  last  amendment  to  be 
acted  on  tonight. 

The  unanimous- censent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered:  Effective  at  th*  conclusion  of  the 
morning  business  on  Tuesday,  November  11, 
1969,  that  during  the  further  consideration 
of  H.R.  12307,  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  Indepenctent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  etc.,  and  HUD.  debate 
on  an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Btrd,  be  limited  to  ten  minutes, 
debate  on  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Youno,  be  limited  to  one 
hour,  and  debate  on  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, be  limited  to  forty  minutes.  The  debate 
on  eacft  amendment  is  to  be  equally  divided 
and  oOfltttjUed  by  the  proponent  of  the 
eunendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator   from    Rhode   Island,   Mr.   Pastobx. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  to  the  observations  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
with  reference  to  the  performance  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  a  friend 
of  the  programs  and  has  fought  for  them 
In  committee. 

I  know  that  the  figure  contained  In  the 
pending  biU  represents  the  herculean  ef- 
forts of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  point  out  that  what  I  have  to  say 
ought  not  to  be  Interpreted  as  any  kind 
of  criticism  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  Indeed.  I  expect  the  Senator  has 
given  us  in  reality  what  Is  likely  to  come 
from  the  conference. 

I  think  the  case  for  the  amendment  is 
very  strong.  I  think  the  case  for  the  cities 
ought  to  be  made  on  the  Senate  floor. 
I  think  they  will  feel  better  that  it  is 
made.  However,  I  think  there  is  a  greater 
prospect  that  there  will  be  better  efforts 
in  the  future  if  we  make  the  case  today. 
I  hope  that  we  maiy  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  distingulshfld  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  lam  pleased  to  support 
the  amendment  oiffered  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Se^iator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Haht)  to  inorease  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  urban  renewal  program  for 
fiscal  year  1970  from  $1  billion  to  the  au- 
thorized amount  of  nearly  $1.6  billion.  At 
this  time  I  should  IJke  to  express  my  con- 
cern about  the  serious  effects  of  failure 
to  provide  adequate  funding  for  ccnven- 
tional  urban  renewkl  and  new  neighLor- 
hood  development  j  projects. 


Mr.  President,  approprlatlcxis  last 
year  for  the  urban  renewal  program  to- 
talled $1,080  billion.  This  figure  Included 
a  carryover  of  $17.5  million  friMn  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  Of  this  amoimt,  $409 
million  was  allocated  to  already  existing 
urban  renewal  projects:  $465  million  to 
new,  conventional  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects; $105  million  to  related  programs, 
such  as  code  enforcement:  and  $100  mil- 
lion to  neighborhood  development  proj- 
ects, which  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
model  cities  program. 

At  the  present  time,  urban  renewal  ap- 
plications. Including  both  conventional 
and  neighborhood  development  projects, 
total  $2.6  billion,  and  they  are  increas- 
ing at  a  rate  of  nearly  $200  million  a 
month. 

Failure  to  appropriate  an  adequate 
amount  for  the  urban  renewal  effort  will 
have  serious  consequences  for  the  model 
cities  program  and  the  neighborhood 
development  project  areas,  which  rely  in 
part  on  adequate  urban  renewal  fund- 
ing. There  are  currently  296  neighbor- 
hood development  projects  throughout 
the  Nation  with  applications  pending  or 
being  developed.  Including  projects  in 
Portland  and  Presque  Isle,  Maine. 
Ninety-six  of  these  applicat'ons  are  from 
towns  and  cities  which  have  had  no  pre- 
vious urban  renewal  project,  and  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  from  small 
cities  and  towns. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  seen  letters  and 
telegrams  from  local  ofBcials  expressing 
great  concern  over  the  level  of  urban  re- 
newal funding  for  flscal  year  1970  and 
urging  the  Senate  to  support  the  $1.6  bil- 
lion authorized  level.  Many  mayors  are 
deeply  concerned  over  the  conunltments 
they  have  already  made  to  the  people  in 
their  conmiunitles.  They  fear  the  disil- 
lusionment and  despair  which  will  arise, 
if  the  Federal  Government  is  unable  to 
keep  its  commitment  this  year.  One 
mayor  of  an  Ohio  city  explained  that  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  had  urged  his  city 
to  undertake  an  NDP  program,  which  It 
did  and  for  which  the  city  has  already 
spent  $340,000  for  planning.  However, 
Federal  funds,  which  had  been  promised 
to  the  city  by  no  later  than  May  of  this 
year,  still  have  not  been  made  available. 
The  mayor  goes  on  to  say : 

The  hick  of  funding  of  this  program  has 
created  dissent,  frustration  and  ammunition 
to  the  militants — but  more  so.  frustration 
for  those  that  had  hope. 

Mayors  from  other  cities  tell  similar 
stories  about  the  grave  problems  they 
will  face  if  the  Federal  Government  is 
unable  to  contribute  its  share  of  fimds 
for  neighborhood  development  projects, 
which  have  raised  high  hopes  and  which 
offer  better  opportunities  for  community 
involvement  in  renewal  and  develop- 
ment. 

Other  cities — like  Portland,  Maine,  and 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  name  just  two — 
with  existing  urban  renewal  projects  ex- 
press similar  fears,  as  do  cities  like 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  which  is  in  the  process  of 
creating  an  urban  renewal  authority  for 
the  first  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  fuUy  realize  the 
budgetary  pressures  facing  us  and  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 


tee who  have  worked  on  this  bill.  And  I 
should  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Senator  Pastore,  the  chairman,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Independent  Offices,  for  their  action 
in  increasing  urban  renewal  funds  to  the 
full  request  of  $1  billion.  But  I  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  my  conviction 
that  the  Senate  must  act  to  meet  its 
commitment  to  help  rebuild  the  Nation's 
cities  by  increasing  this  amount  to  the 
full  authorized  level  of  nearly  $1.6  billion. 
This  would  be  more  consistent  with  cur- 
rent project  needs,  and  it  would  reem- 
phasize  the  Senate's  commitment  to  up- 
grading the  quality  of  urban  life. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ellender  In  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  time  remalnintr. 
I  will  yield  additional  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor If  he  needs  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  take  1  more  min- 
ute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  letters  and  tele- 
grams I  have  received  from  city  ofBcials 
in  my  own  State  on  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

POBTLAND,  IAATSX, 

November  7, 1969. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskoc. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  urge  your  support  of  the  full  $1.6  bil- 
lion authorization  of  renewal  funds. 
John  E.  IiIenakio. 
Portland  City  Manager. 

Orono.  Maink, 
October  20,  1969. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator:  Today  October  21,  at  10 
ajn.  a  coalition  of  the  National  Association 
of  Housing  and  Renewal  OfBcials,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  and  the  National 
Conference  of  Mayors  Is  waiting  upon  the 
Congress  In  an  effort  to  have  the  Senate  re- 
store 1.587  billion  dollars  to  the  HUD  budget 
for  urban  renewal  In  FY  1970  for  the  Con- 
gress to  be  consistent  with  Its  own  goals 
(See  P.L.  171  8l8t  Congress,  Section  2.  Also 
PX.  90-448)   It  must  restore  these  funds. 

In  fact.  It  must  go  the  second  mile,  it  must 
insure  FHA  commitment  for  dwelling  con- 
struction loans,  grants,  and  insurance  In  re- 
newal areas. 

I  urge  you  to  attend  this  meeting  and  re- 
store these  funds.  Letter  will  follow. 
Mabshali.  Gibson, 
Executive   Director,  Orono   Urban   Re- 
newal Authority. 

Portland  Renewal  AuTHORmr, 
Portland.  Maine.  November  3,  1969. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ed:  As  you  know.  Portland  Is  most 
grateful  for  the  assistance  you  have  given 
In  helping  us  to  finance  our  Downtown  Re- 
newal Project.  This  coupled  with  our  Model 
Cities  activity  should  give  Portland  n  very 
fine  and  balanced  program. 

We  are.  however,  quite  concerned  that  ur- 
ban renewal  appropriations  may  not  be  ade- 
quate to  finance  our  NDP.  which  la  the 
renewal  component  of  our  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram. The  Administration  has  requested  only 


,1  bimon  for  fiscal  year  1970.  We  feel  that 
the  demands  on  renewal  are  so  great  that  the 
$1  6  billion  authorized  Is  essenUaL  Even  more 
money  wUl  be  needed  In  future  years.  Plea** 
give  your  fuU  support  to  -""^"["l/^^' 
for  the  flscal  year  1970.  We  also  believe  that 

the  House  Bill  for  fl~:al  V*"  l"V„^*l""/bU- 
C3  bUllon  18  more  realistic  than  the  $13  bU- 
llon  which  the  Senate  Bill  authorizes. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  interest  ana 
support  In  these  matters. 

Sincerely,  „ 

HoWAED  U.  Heller, 

Exccvtive  Director. 


Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
again  that  this  is  a  case  we  could  spend 
the  afternoon  making— the  need  for  re- 
newing our  cities  and  the  need  for  giving 
full  support  to  efforts  that  have  already 
begun  in  so  many  cities  across  the  coun- 
trv  under  the  prod  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  and  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
incentives  which  we  have  built  into  leg- 
islation over  the  past  few  years.  The  ad- 
ditional appropriation  we  are  requesting 
this  afternoon  will  not  begin  to  fully  fund 
the  promises  we  have  already  made 

Mr   HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  providing  an  additional 
$20  million  for  section  235,  for  home- 
ownership,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the 
best  investments  we  will  be  making.  "Hie 
committee  Is  also  to  be  commended  for 
the  faith  it  has  shown  in  the  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  by  Provid- 
ing initial  funds  of  $250,000,  so  that  it 
can  start,  to  program  where  this  housmg 
should  go. 

I  should  also  like  to  Indicate  my  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  because  I  do  feel 
that  this  is  the  way  to  emphasize  im- 
proved housing. 

The  neighborhood  development  pro- 
gram was  authorized  in  the  1968  act  as 
an  alternative  approach  to  urban  re- 
newal. .,._     J      1 

NDP  is  an  essential  tool  to  the  devel- 
opment of  livable  communities  and  the 
construction  of  housing  for  middle-  and 
low-Income  persons.  It  is  the  vehicle  for 
enabling  neighborhood  and  community 
groups  to  finance  professional  assistance, 
to  prepare  applications,  conduct  plan- 
ning and  effectively  develop  prograrns 
for  submittal  to  HUD— either  individ- 
ually or  through  the  model  cities  net- 
work—for funding  of  235  programs,  es- 
I>eclally  rehabUitation:  236  programs, 
rent  supplement;  acceptable  urban  re- 
newal grants:  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped:  model  cities  projects: 
public  housing,  etc. 

Approximately   287  cities  throughout 
the    country    have    NDP    appUcations 
awaiting  approval.  Only  some  35  or  so 
have  been  funded.  HUD  issued  a  freeze 
on  such  applications  and  it  is  unable  to 
give  an  estimate  as  to  how  many  cities 
have  withheld  filing  an  application  be- 
cause they  know  funds  are  not  avaUable. 
But    it  Is  known  that  the  program  is 
enthusiastically  supported  In  local  com- 
munities and  it  is  a  most  effective  tool 
in   involvmg   individuals  in  local  com- 
munity affairs.  This  is  particularly  so 
since  there  Is  some  Indication  that  model 
cities  may  be  tendmg  in  some  places  at 


least  to  foreclose  effective  citizen  par 
ticlpatlon,  NDP  in  addition  is  the  first 
essential  step  on  the  road  to  building 
new  housing  and  to  rehabilitetlng  exist- 
tog  housing.  It  is  not,  as  some  persons 
may  suggest,  a  vehicle  ^of  draining  fimds 
from  housing  construction.  If  this  is 
doubted,  ask  the  people  in  the  local  com- 
munities who  have  required  or  who  want 
NDP  funds.  . 

In  the  pending  appropriations  bai,  no 
money  is  to  be  earmarked  for  NDP  as 
such.  Instead  funds  for  NDP  are  incor- 
porated m  the  overall  urban  renewal  ap- 
propriation.  The   Congress   has   earner 
autiiorized  $1,587,500,000  for  urtjan  re- 
newal The  House  has  appropriated  $850 
million.  The  Senate  now  plans  to  mcrease 
this  sum  to  $1  billion.  The  Hart  amend- 
ment intends  raising  this  appropriation 
to  the  authorization  level:  namely,  $i,- 
587  500,000.  I  agree  with  and  shall  sup- 
port this  amendment.  I  do  so  pnncipally 
because  I  believe  adequate  funds  must  be 
provided  for  neighborhood  development 
programs,  and  I  urge  that  HUD  allocate 
$400  million  for  neighborhood  develop- 
ment programs  out  of  the  sum  of  appro- 
priations contained  in  the  Hart  amend- 
ment and  the  Senate  bill.  . 

Far  more  than  $400  mUlion  is  required 
to  fund  the  applications  pending  before 
HUD    Cleariy  two  or  three  tunes  that 
sum  could  be  expended,  it  is  estimated 
on  applications  that  would  be  submitted 
by  other  cities  if  funds  were  available,  i 
recognize,  however,  that  fiscal  modera- 
tion is  required.  The  figure  of  $400  mil- 
lion is  not  puUed  out  of  the  air  however. 
This  is  the  sum  that  was  contamed  m 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mitiee  bill.  The  committee  did  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  needs  of  NDP  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  sum  was  a  rea- 
sonable amount  to  be  made  avaUable^ 
There  are  those  who  may  charge  that 
we  do  not  have  the  money  to  support  the 
increased  appropriation  proposed  m  the 
Hart  amendment.  .    „  „„ 

Housing  and  urban  development,  in  my 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  six  essential  do- 
mestic priorities  that  we  are  duty  bound 
to  support— not  starve— in  our  appro- 
priations efforts.  The  other  five  are  pol- 
lution, education,  health,  jobs,  and  crmae 
control.  I  have  argued  before  and  I  re- 
iterate that  there  are  many  sources  from 
which  we  can  conserve  funds  m  order  to 
finance  our  major  priority  needs^  Our 
heavy  expenditure  to  support  600,000 
troops  and  dependents  in  NATO  amount- 
ing to  $15  billion  a  year  is  just  one  pos- 

^''l  urge  that  the  Hart  amendment  be 
adopted  to  demonstrate  our  commitment 
to  the  needs  of  our  urban  commumUes 
and  their  residents.  ^  t  i,»ii  rvnf 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
discuss  this  matter  at  great  length  be- 
cause I  think  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  covered  this 
matter  factually  as  it  actually  occurred. 

We  had  a  $750  million  appropriation 
from  last  year.  We  have  $250  miUion  this 
year,  which  is  asked  for,  and  this  would 
raise  it  to  $1  blUion. 

My  colleague  caUs  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  perhaps  my  remarks  were  not 

We  put  in  $250  million  this  year  and 


$750  million  last  year,  which  raises  it  to 
the  full  budget  estimate. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  advanced  In  behalf 
of  this.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
as  long  as  we  have  the  sitiiation  we  have, 
and  as  long  as  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  legislation  Congress  has 
provided,  provides  two-thirds  of  the 
money  that  goes  into  urban  renewal,  we 
can  expect  to  see  these  application .  con- 
tinue to  stack  up  and  stack  up  and  stack 

up. 

As    a    matter    of    fact,    this    after- 
noon in  reviewmg  the  hearings  and  the 
testimony   of   Secretary   Romney.   who 
did  a  wonderful  and  expUcit  job  of  de- 
fining exacUy  what  their  needs  are,  I 
came  to  realize  that  unless  we  can  find 
some  otiier  way.  these  demands  for  ur- 
ban renewal  can  build  up  beyond  the 
point  where  Congress  can  actuaUy  ever 
finance  them  all,  especially  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  welfare  needs  of 
the   people   of   this   country    the   food 
needs    the  medical  needs,  the  medical 
research  needs,  and  all  those  things. 

We  were  faced,  frankly,  with  a  very 
cold  conclusion.  It  is  not  that  we  are 
afraid  that  we  would  lose  a  conference 
with  the  House.  We  know  pretty  weU  how 
the  House  feels  about  these  matters.  But 
it  is  this:  that  we  would  be  going  over 
the  budget  by  the  amount  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  it  would  be  over  by  a  great 
amount  of  money.  In  the  first  place    I 
am  not  sure  that  all  of  it  can  be  spent- 
and  this  was  the  point  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  just  spoke.  There  really 
is  no  point  in  appropriating  it  except  as  it 
needs  to  be  available.  We  have  a  supple- 
mental coming  along  in  January,  ■»;hen 
we  wiU  have  a  much  better  picture.  But. 
unfortunately,    we    have    already    gone 
through  6  months  of  the  year,  and  HUD 
has  been  able  to  finance  this  only  upon 
the  basis  of  a  continumg  resolution. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  went  ahead 
and  expended  this  money,  we  would  be 
violating  or  placing  in  jeopardy  the  ex- 
penditures control  which  we  placed  in 
the  Congress  some  time  ago.  Ii  that  is 
the  case,  the  question  becomes.  Where  do 
we  find,  and  out  of  what  do  we  take  this 
extra    money    above    the    billion-doUar 

budget? 

I  «:ee  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  in  the  Chamber,  and  I  am 
glad  he  is  here,  because  some  people  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  those  of  us  who 
are  from  more  sparsely  populated  States 
do  not  have  these  problems.  This  is  not 
so  at  all.  We  have  them  just  as  much--u 
not  in  as  big  numbers— as  any  other 
State. 

We  have  tried  honestiy  in  this  bUl  to 
do  everything  we  can  for  housmg.  We 
have  even  done  it  with  respect  to  the 
rent  supplement  program,  a  program  ol 
which  I  have  been  exceedingly  skeptical: 
and  of  which  even  some  of  its  most  ar- 
dent supporters  in  the  past  have  become 
somewhat  skeptical.  We  have  provided 
for  the  funding,  the  full  funding,  of  the 
235  and  236  funds,  the  f uU  funding  of  the 
rent  supplement.  Together,  these  three 
programs  account  for  a  commitinent  by 
the    Federal    Government    of    approxi- 
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mately  $12  billion  ove^  the  years— not 
this  year. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  \  realize  that  all 
these  applications  are  stacking  up,  and 
they  will  continue  to  stack  up  as  long  as 
tlie  legislation  Congress  Ihas  provided  is 
in  the  form  it  is;  because  the  cities  are 
going  to  utilize  the  two-  birds  contribu- 
tion of  the  Federal  Govtrnment,  and  in 
some  localities  of  less  than  50.000,  a 
three-quarters  contribution.  Under  ihn^e 
circumstances.  I  can  set  nothing  but  a 
building  up  of  the  deniands  for  these 
programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  fiscal  and 
financial  situation  we  find  ourselves.  I  can 
see  notliing,  either,  with  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, but  to  provide  the!  full  amount  of 
the  budget.  Incidentallyl  this  not  only 
was  President  Nixon's  budfict:  it  also  was 
President  Johnson's  fulll  budget,  which 
was  SI  billion.  I 

Mr.  President,  this  is  hie  last  state- 
ment I  shall  make  in  this  regard.  There 
are  other  areas  in  the  roBntry  \.hich  are 
suffering  a  very,  very  great  loss.  There 
has  been  a  75-percent /freeze  on  con- 
struction budgets  in  thiK  country,  those 
involvinfe^'needed  post  ifflces,  those  in- 
volving heeded  Federal  auildings.  and  m 
many  other  areas,  I  sec  he  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahona  iMr.  Harris) 
in  the  Chamber.  In  mar  y  areas  they  in- 
volve needed  water  facilities  and  needed 
water  development.  Thi ;  water  develop- 
ment is  not  just  for  far'ns,  but  it  is  al.so 
for  cities  and  for  industries.  We  need  to 
get  started  now,  not  tomorrow;  but  we 
cannot,  and  there  is  a  I  price  beins  paid 
by  States  all  over  the  Union. 

In  view  of  this  I  hopr  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated,  not  as  a  blow  to  urban 
renewal,  but  in  the  sense  that  its  defeat 
is.  in  itself,  a  vote  for  [full  and  complete 
fiscal  responsibility.  I  ho  not  see  how  we 
can  do  otherwise  with()ut  causing  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  down  the  road. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  lemainine'? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has   11   minutes   remaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  want  .some  of  that  time? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  my.'^elf  my  remain- 
ing time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Micliigan  is  recof,'nized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
close  the  discussion  on  the  note  on  whicii 
it  was  opened,  namely,  the  realization  on 
the  part  of  all  of  us  who  sjx)nsored  the 
amendment,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  speak 
for  those  who  may  vote  for  it.  that  we 
recognize  the  enormous  effort  that  the 
subcommittee,  and  more  particularly,  the 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, have  made  to  increase  the  figure 
now  given.  This  reflects  the  deep  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  over  all  the  years 
that  Congress  effectively  responded  to 
the  needs  of  the  urban  centers  of  this 
country. 

Nevertheless,  I  hope  very  much  that  a 


majority  of  us  will  give  him  the  added 
strength  in  conference  which  would 
come  from  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

It  Ls  interesting  that  if  we  settle  for 
the  $1  billion  figure,  we  will  be  fixing  a 
figure  le.ss  than  that  of  a  year  ago,  and 
the  figure  of  a  year  ago  was  less  than 
the  figure  the  year  before.  This  is  the 
wrong  direction  for  Congress  to  proceed 
if  we  think  we  are  going  to  persuade 
metrojKilitan  leaders  and  the  citizens  of 
metropolitan  centers  that  we  imderstand 
what  we  should  be  doing. 

Instead  of  letting  applications  stack 
up,  we  should  begin  to  clear  land,  elim- 
inate slums,  and  get  decent  housing  for 
Americans,  We  are  not  doing  that.  Small 
wonder  there  are  people  who  question 
the  eflfectiveness  of  the  system. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  merely 
wi.sh  to  conclude  by  saying  that  regard- 
less of  how  the  amendment  goes  I  shall 
continue  my  interest  and  activity  in  see- 
ing that  tiie.se  programs  are  properly 
funded.  That  has  been  my  record  in  Con- 
gress and  I  intend  to  pursue  it.  no  matter 
what  the  outcome  may  be. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment. 
If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to.  it  should 
not  be  considered  as  an  affront  to  me: 
and  if  the  amendment  is  rejected,  it 
should  not  be  considered  an  affront  to 
those  who  sponsored  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.sststant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Allen*,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  <Mr.  Bur- 
dick  i,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  HoLLiNcs  I ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  i  Mr.  Jordan  i  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr,  Lonci,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  'Mr.  Metcalf>,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  i  Mr.  Sparkman  > ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Williams  >, 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH I  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  >  Mr.  Cannon  i  .  the  Senator  from 
California  i  Mr.  Cranston  i ,  the  Senator 
from  Mis.soun  'Mr.  Eagleton  i .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mi.ssissippi  iMr.  Eastland*, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr.  Gravel*, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr.  Hughes  *, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Mc- 
Carthy*, the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire 'Mr.  McIntyre*.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondale*.  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  'Mr.  McClellan*.  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr. 
Mo.NioYA*  aie  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votinsA.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr.  Williams*  and  the  Senator  from 
Mi.s.souii  'Mr.  Eagleton*  would  each 
vote  "yea.  " 

On  this  \ote.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Gravel  '  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  ■  Mr  Fannin  » .  IT  present 
and  \oiing,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 


ator from  Tennessee  *  Mr.  Bakers,  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Fannin  and 
Mr.  Goldv^ater*  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  GoodelD  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  *  Mr.  Griffin  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Flonda  *  Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  <Mr.  Hansen*,  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  <  Mr.  Prouty  *  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr.  Miller* 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe* 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller*  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  GoodelD  is  paired  with  tlie 
Senator  from  Wyoming  '  Mr.  Hansen  * . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Fannin*  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Ala.ska  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34. 
nays  36.  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 34 

Bavh 

Hatrteld 

Nelson 

Hruoke 

Inoiiye 

Pack wood 

Bvrd.  W   \a 

Jack.son 

Pell 

Case 

.lavits 

Percy 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Dodd 

Maunn.son 

Schwelker 

Koim 

Mansfield 

Scott 

FulbrU',ht 

Math  las 

Svmincton 

Gore 

MrOovern 

Tydln-s 

Harris 

Moss 

Voinii.;.  Ohio 

Han 

Murphv 

Hartke 

Muskle 

NAYS— 36 

Aikeii 

Dole 

Randolph 

AUott 

DonunU'k 

HusscU 

Anderson 

Ellender 

.Smith.  Maine 

Bellmon 

Ervin 

Smith.  111. 

Bennett 

Holland 

SponK 

Bible 

Hrnska 

St  en  n  is 

BOh'RS 

.Jordan.  Idaho 

Stevens 

Byrd.  V.i 

McGee 

Talma  di;e 

Chivirch 

Mvnidt 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Pastore 

Tower 

Cotton 

Pearson 

Williams.  Del 

Curtis 

Proxmlre 

Yount:.  N.  Dak 

NOT  VO-HNG- 
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Allen 

Gravel 

McIntyre 

Baker 

Griffin 

Metcalf 

Biirdirk 

Gurney 

Miller 

Cannon 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Cranston 

Hollinu.s 

Montoya 

Eaiileton 

Hnuhcs 

Prouty 

Kastland 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Saxbe 

Fannin 

l.oni? 

.Sparkman 

G'lldwait'r 

McCarthy 

Williams.  N  J. 

Goodell 

McClellan 

Yurboroui:;h 

So  Mr.  Hart's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    NO.    272 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendments  iNo.  272*  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
Slated  and  considered  en  bloc.  On  my 
amendments,  I  propose  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  I  am  not  asking  for  a  vote 
at  this  time,  but  I  simply  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  amendments  (No.  272)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


one  pag«  31.  Une  8.  strike  out  "tSO.TOO.OOO" 
and  in^ln  Ueu  thereof  '••*''.700.()00".  _ 
On  paw  31.  line  17.  beginning  with  $21.-  . 
Btrlke  out  all  througb  the  -econd  commaon 
line  18  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereot  $16,500.- 
000.". 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr   MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  YODNQ  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 


The  assistant  leglslaUve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roU. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  aslt 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  ■will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  permit  me  to  ask  the 
the  order  of  business  for  today  and  there- 
after' 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  for  that 

purpose.  .J     . 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
wUl  have  a  period  for  the  transacUon 
of  morning  business  tomorrow,  during 
which  I  assume.  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  make  remarks  of  respect  and  remem- 
brance to  those  who  have  died  in  our 
wars,  who  have  been  wounded,  who  have 
served    and  who  are  still  serving. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  busi- 
ness the  Young  amendment  wiU  be  the 
pending  matter  before  the  Senate.  It  has 
been  agreed  to  have  one  hour  to  debate 
that  amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided;  to  be  followed.  I  think,  by  a  10- 
minute  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  , 
again  the  time  to  be  equaUy  divided;  to 
be  followed  by  a  40-minute  amendment 
on  the  part  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearsoh)  and  a  num- 
ber of  cosponsors,  the  time  agam  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Hopefully,  by  that  time,  we  w^U  be  able 
to  vote  on  final  passage. 

There  will  be  rollcall  votes  on  the 
Young  amendment  and  the  final  passage. 
It  is  hoped  we  will  be  able  to  get  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  speeches  they  would  hke 
to  make  on  important  subjects. 

Then  it  is  hoped  we  wUl  get  to  tne 
military  construcUon  authorization  bill; 
on  Wednesday,  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bUl;  and  on  Thursday,  hope- 
fully the  nomination  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  That  will  take  us  through  the  rest 
of  the  week  and  into  the  beginiung  of 
next  week,  I  think. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
some  Senators  wiU  necessarily  be  absent 
because  of  memorial  services  out  of  the 
city  I  wonder  if  we  could  have  an  agree- 
ment to  have  no  votes  untU  2  o'clock 
tomorrow.  .„  ,      _ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  be  fine. 
If  we  reach  a  vote  on  an  amendment,  we 
will  postpone  the  vote  and  take  up  some- 
thing else.  The  first  vote  will  not  be  taken 
before  2  o'clock.  I  realize  that  many  Sen- 
ators are  going  out  of  the  city  to  partic- 
ipate in  Veterans  Day  observances  in 
Pennsylvania.  New  York.  Ohio.  Mary- 
land, and  many  other  States. 

Mr.    B"YRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum.  „^      ,    . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

wUl  call  the  roll. 


HO  CHI  MINHS  LETTER  OP 
SEPTEMBER  2.  1969 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  read  with 
great  Interest  the  informed  and  interest- 
ing column  by  the  prescient  and  T^'eU-in- 
formed  Joseph  Kraft  In  the  W«#hington 
Post  of  yesterday,  which  to  my  mind 
adds  further  support  to  the  thesis  that 
Ho  Chi  Minh's  letter  of  September  2  to 
President  Nixon,  rather  than  slamming 
the  door  on  negotiations,  left  it  wide 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Kraft's  piece  be  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  _<.4„i„ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  CHAN  NIX  TO  HANOI— A  FRENCH  EXPERT  SAYS 
T^  NORTH  VIETNAMESE  A«E  QUITE  WHXINO 

To  Bargain  With  United  States 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

It  is  passing  strange  that  so  many  people 
havVmade  up%helr  minds  so  quickly  about 
the  President's  speech  on  Vietnam.  For  at  the 
core  of  Mr.  NUon's  argument,  there  is  a 
m"t«ry-the   mystery   ol   why   negoUatloni. 

^^The^pr^dems  claim,  of  course,  is  that  the 
intransigence  of  the  other  side  Is  to  blame. 
But  the  evidence  he  offered  argues  the  op- 
Dositc  And  so  does  the  view  of  a  truly 
weighty  figure  used  by  the  President  as  coun- 
re'of  ^d^  go-between-the  i°^^^\^'^ 
High  commissioner  in  Vietnam.  Jean  Sain- 

tfiHV 

T^e  issue  of  negotiations  Is  central  because 
the  President  offered  the  country  ap^^^^o- 
lute  Choice  between  Immediate  ^;ltbd^»J^^l 
and  his  plan  for  Vletnamizatlon.  Since  hard- 
ly  anybody  favors  a  bugout.  the  tendency 
is  to  go  with  the  President,  but  on  y  if  there 
were  no  other  alternatives  available.  And  In 
theory,  at  least,  one  obvious  alternaUve  Is 
negotiated  settlement. 

It  is  not  only  an  obvious  alternative,  but 
a  very  promising  one.  For  negotiation  offers 
a  genuine  answer  to  two  problems  usua  ly 
ra^d  sophistlcally  by  persons  whose  public 
reputation  or  sense  of  the  dramatic  requires 

that  the  war  go  on.  „,,,.»,„    ,„ 

Through  negotiations.  It  Is  possible  to 
avoid— by  an  international  guarantee  of  per- 
sonal safety-the  bloodbath  so  widely  feared 
If  the  Communists  gained  the  upper  hand. 
Through  negotiations  for  a  neutral  South- 
east Asia.  It  would  also  be  possible  Vo  guaran- 
tee the  small  ftates  In  the  area  against  Com- 
munist domination— to  prop  up  the  domi- 

'^'^'e  uses  of  negotiation  were  plainly  not 
lost  on  Mr.  Nlion  and  his  chief  foreign  policy 
adviser.  Henry  Kissinger.  Even  before  they 
took  office,  they  had  opened  a  line  of  com- 
munication to  the  lat*  President  of  North 
Vietnam.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  And  subsequently, 
they  pushed  negotiations  through  the  Rus- 
sians and  in  secret  meetings  m  Paris. 

So  what  went  wrong?  The  President  said 
in  his  speech  that  "the  obstacle  Is  the  other 
side's  absolute  refusal  to  show  the  least  'r  111- 
mgness  to  join  In  seeking  peace."  As  *^^^^- 
hT  released  an  exchange  of  letters  with  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh.  But  Hoe  letter,  dated  three  days 
before  his  death  on  Sept.  2.  does  nothing  to 
justify  the  President's  staggering  denuncia- 
tion. 


The  tone  is  conciliatory.  The  text  refers 
to  the  need  for  "good  win  on  both  sides  It 
speaks  of  an  American  withdrawal,  but  with- 
out the  usual  demand  that  it  be  either  im- 
mediate or  unconditional.  It  naentlons  the 
10-polnt  program  of  the  NaUonal  Liberation 
Front  not  as  the  only  basis  for  settlement, 
in  the  manner  of  past  demands,  but  more 
modestly,  as  "a  logical  and  reasonable  basis 
for  the  'settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  prob- 

^  Manv  American  officials  past  and  present-- 
mcluding  the  Johnson  admmlstratlon  s  chief 
Negotiator  In  the  Paris  talks,  Amb^dor 
Averell  Harriman— find  Ho's  letter  a  flexible 
document  full  of  openings  for  negotiation^ 
But  the  Nixon  speech  didn't  say  anything 
about  making  reply  to  the  letter.  Apparently 
It  went  unanswered.  V?hy?  ,.«.„» 

At  this  point.  Salnteny  becomes  relevant. 
He  was  an  old  friend  t^  Ho  Chi  Mlnh ^  He 
supped  into  Washington  this  summer  under 
somewhat  mysterious  circumstances  and 
mav  have  been  the  means  of  passing  Mr. 
Nixon's  letter  of  July  15  on  to  the  other  side. 
Previously.  Mr.  Nixon  had  sought  his  coun- 
sel on  Vietnam  even  to  the  point  of  once 
searching  him  out  for  a  chat  when  Salnteny 
was  off  sailing  on  the  Mediterranean^ 

I  saw  Salnteny  at  the  end  of  September 
lust  after  his  return  from  the  funeral  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  in  Hanoi.  He  had  had  a  long  talk 
with  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  the  other  side  was  prepared  to 
accept  a  settlement  that  would  include  an 
Independent  and  noncommunlst  South  Viet- 
nam set  in  a  neutralist  Southeast  Asia. 

The  obstacle  to  agreement,  in  his  view,  was 
that  Hanoi  did  not  have  any  faith  In  Mr 
Nixon's  claim  that  he  wanted  agreement  On 
the  contrary,  the  North  Vietnamese  thought 
the  United  States  wa*  still  trying  to  Unpoee 
in  Saigon,  by  mUitary  means,  a  pro-Ameri- 
can government  hostile  to  Hanoi. 

Salnteny  felt— and  his  feelings  were  made 
known  to  the  President— that  the  United 
States  could  dispel  Hanoi's  doubts  In  two 
ways  One  would  be  a  formal  statement  that 
the"  United  States  recognized  the  principle 
of  total  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  at  some  unstipulated  date. 
The  other  would  be  by  broademng  the  pres- 
ent regime  In  Saigon  to  include  some  politi- 
cal  fi^es  who  were  not  diehard  antlcom- 

munists.  ..>,.>  -v-  .-i.- 

If  these  views  are  correct,  then  the  re 
sponsiblUty  for  blocking  negotiations  does 
not  lie  only  with  Hanoi.  Washington  is  to 
blame  for  not  making  considerable  conces- 
sions, for  wanting  to  shove  the  Saigon  re- 
(Time  down  the  throat  of  Hanoi, 
^^ybe  Mr.  Nlxons  plan  for  Vletnamiza- 
tlon  can  succeed.  Maybe  the  South  Viet- 
namese Will  prove  able  to  undertake  their 
own  defense  with  an  American  contribuuon 
so  low  as  to  be  no  cause  for  internal  strlle 
in  this  country.  But  I  have  looked  upon  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  and  upon  it* 
army,  and  I  have  my  doubts. 

In  any  case,  the  price  being  paid  for  Mr. 
Nixon's  policy  should  be  clear.  The  other 
side  has  now  been  confinned  In  its  worst 
Busptclons  of  the  United  States.  Negotia- 
tions are  much  more  difficult  than  ever  be- 
fore— if  possible  at  all.  A  long  and  bitter 
struggle,  almost  certain  to  intensify  at  some 
polnf  looms  ahead.  That  struggle  is.  by  no 
mere  rhetorical  touch.  Nixon's  war. 


THE  SEA-GRANT  COLLEGE 
PROGRAM 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  specific  gratitude  to  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  to  the  entire  Appropriations 
Committee,  for  the  consideration  they 
have  given  to  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  the  sea-grant  college  program,  in 
terms  of  doUars,  this  program  represents 
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only  a  small  fraction  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  bill. 

Yet  I  know  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  gave  this  program  the 
same  careful  attention  accorded  every 
item  in  this  apnroprlatlon  bill.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  committee  in  its  report 
recommended  that  of  the  total  appro- 
priation for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, not  less  than  $10  million  be  al- 
located for  the  sea-grant  college 
program. 

This  recommendation,  I  might  say,  is 
very  much  in  keeping  with  the  deep  in- 
terest my  senior  colleague  and  other 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee have  shown  in  advancement  of 
our  national  marine-science  program. 
The  support  given  the  sea-grant  college 
program  by  Senator  Pastore  has  been  a 
vital  element  in  getting  this  very  promis- 
ing program  established  as  an  important 
element  of  our  national  effort  to  preserve 
and  develop  the  marine  resources  of  the 
country. 

Again,  I  commend  and  congratulate 
my  colleague. 


S  3132— "INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  APPEALS  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  CRIMINAL 
CASES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
bill  to  the  desk  which  was  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  which  I  introduce  on 
behalf  of  the  administration.  The  bill 
is  in  the  form  of  a  clarifying  amendment 
to  18  U.S.C.  section  3731,  entitled  "Ap- 
peals by  the  United  States."  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  and  letter 
of  transmittal  be  printed  following  my 
remarks. 

The  present  section  3731  provides  gen- 
erally for  appeal  by  the  Government  In  a 
criminal  case.  Under  existing  law,  an 
appeal  may  be  taken  directly  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Government  when  the  judge's  decision 
setting  aside  an  indictment  is  based  on 
the  invalidity  of  the  statute  upon  which 
the  indictment  is  founded.  An  appeal 
would  also  be  well  taken  from  a  motion 
at  bar  when  a  defendant  has  not  been 
put  in  jeopardy.  Jeopardy  usually  at- 
taches to  a  defendant  when  the  jury  is 
empanelled  and  sworn,  and  certainly  by 
the  time  the  Government  begins  to  pre- 
sent its  evidence. 

Many  trial  court  rulings,  made  appeal- 
able by  existing  law.  involve  questions 
which  do  not  warrant  Supreme  Court 
consideration.  They  are  questions  in- 
volving narrow  factual  interpretations 
and  not  questions  involving  broad  con- 
stitutional doctrines  and  issues.  However, 
an  adverse  trial  court  ruling  can  seriously 
impede  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  by  nonsuiting  the  Government's 
prosecution  of  a  criminal  defendant,  and 
for  this  reason  should  be  appealable  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  law. 

In  addition,  the  courts  have  inter- 
preted the  present  law  to  limit  the  time 
within  which  the  Government  can  file 
its  appeal.  As  I  mentioned  above,  the 
appeal  can  only  .be  taken  before  jeop- 
ardy attaches.  But  many  questions  of 
law  arise  during  the  actual  presentation 


of  evidence.  These  are  questions  that  are 
critical  to  the  orderly  statement  of  facts 
reflecting  a  violation  of  laws.  Yet,  the 
Government  has  no  recourse  from  an  ad- 
verse trial  ruling. 

The  instant  bill  remedies  these  two 
defects  in  the  operation  of  18  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 3731.  First,  the  Government  is  al- 
lowed to  appeal  to  a  U.S.  circuit  court 
from  the  district  court.  Thus,  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  no  longer  burdened  with 
questions  of  little  constitutional  moment 
but  the  Government  Is  still  afforded  ap- 
pellate review  of  adverse  trial  court  de- 
cisions. Second,  the  existing  law  is  clari- 
fied to  insure  that  the  Government  may 
file  appeals  at  all  stages  of  the  trial  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  bill  be 
appropriately  referred  and  hope  it  will 
KCt  prompt  committee  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3132»  to  amend  section 
3731  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  appeals  by  the  United  States 
in  criminal  cases,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hruska  iby  request!,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3132 

Be  i(  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
Amertra  m  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3731  of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  seven  par- 
agraphs and.  In  the  eighth  paragraph,  the 
words  ■■From  an  order",  and  by  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■In  a  criminal  case  an  appeal  by  the 
United  States  shall  lie  to  a  court  of  appeals 
from  a  Judgment  or  order  of  a  district  court 
cil.smlssing  .in  Indictment  or  Information  or 
terminating  a  prosecvitlon  In  favor  of  a  de- 
fendant :vs  to  any  one  or  more  counts,  ex- 
cept that  no  appeal  shall  lie  from  a  Judg- 
ment of  .acquittal:  Provided,  hotcexer.  That 
when  the  Judgment  or  order  is  based  solely 
on  a  determination  of  the  invalidity  of  an 
Act  of  Congress  the  appeal  shall  lie  directly 
to  the  Supreme  Court 

■■An  appeal  shall  He  to  a  court  of  appeals 
from  an  order^'. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Hruska, 
is  as  follows: 

Office  op  the  Attorney  General, 
Washington.    DC.    October    23,    1969. 
The  Vice  President, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  reference 
is  a  legislative  proposal  to  amend  the  Crim- 
inal .Appeals  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posiil  is  to  obviate  problems  which  have 
arisen  with  Increasing  frequency  with  re- 
spect to  the  government's  right  to  appeal 
rulings  which  terminate  prosecutions  other 
than  by  Judgments  of  acquittal. 

Under  existing  law,  18  U  S  C.  3731.  an  ap- 
peal in  a  criminal  case  may  be  taken  di- 
rectly to  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  United 
States  when  a  decision  or  Judgment  dis- 
missing or  setting  aside  an  indictment  or 
information  is  based  upon  the  Invalidity  or 
construction  of  the  statute  upon  which  the 
indictment  or  information  is  founded,  or 
when  there  is  a  decision  or  Judgment  sus- 
taining a  motion  In  bar  when  the  defendant 
has  not  been  put  In  Jeopardy.  An  appeal 
may  be  taken  to  >t  court  of  appeals  by  the 
United   Slates   when    there   Is   a   decision   or 


Judgment  setting  aside  or  dismissing  an  in- 
dictment or  Information,  or  arresting  a  Judg- 
ment of  conviction,  except  where  a  direct  ap- 
peal may  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 

Although  the  language  of  the  present  stat- 
ute appears  to  authorize  an  appeal  to  a 
court  of  appeals  whenever  an  Indictment  or 
Information  is  dismissed  except  where  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  Is  pro- 
vided, it  has  not  been  so  interpreted.  First, 
the  courts.  In  light  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  statute,  have  interpreted  It  as 
allowing  appeals  only  on  rulings  pertaining 
to  the  process  by  which  an  Indictment  or  In- 
formation Is  returned  or  the  validity  of  an 
indictment  or  Information  as  a  pleading 
Second,  the  statute  has  been  interpreted  as 
not  permitting  the  government  to  appeal 
from  decisions  made  after  Jeopardy  has  at- 
tached. Irrespective  of  whether  the  defend- 
ant has  been  acquitted. 

Therefore,  under  present  Interpretation, 
the  government  Is  not  allowed  to  appeal  any 
motion  which  terminates  the  prosecution 
after  the  trial  has  begun.  This  creates  an 
artificial  boundary  line  and  defendants  can 
merely  reserve  their  objections  until  after 
the  trial  has  started  and.  If  successful  In 
obtaining  a  ruling  In  their  favor,  can  render 
the  government  powerless  to  appeal,  even 
upon  Issues  of  law. 

Also,  problems  pertaining  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  statute  as  applied  to  a  particular 
narrow  factual  situation  do  not  warrant  Su- 
preme Court  consideration.  Since  that  is  the 
the  only  court  where  such  appeal  Is  pres- 
ently penrutted,  some  decisions  which 
should  be  reviewed  are  not. 

This  proposal  would  permit  the  govern- 
ment to  appeal  from  any  decision  which  I:; 
not  a  Judgment  of  acquittal  and  would  re- 
quire such  an  appeal  to  be  taken  to  a  court 
of  appeals  unless  the  sole  ground  for  the 
decision  is  a  determination  of  the  invalidity 
of  an  Act  of  Congress.  In  such  a  case,  the 
appeal  must  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 

The  Department  of  Justice  urges  the 
prompt  consideration  and  enactment  of  this 
Important  measure. 

The    Bureau   of   the   Budget   advises    that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this    proposed    bill    from    the   standpoint    of 
the  Administrations  program. 
Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 


S.  3133— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
PROHIBITING  CERTAIN  USES  OF 
LIKENESSES  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  OP 
THE  SEALS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  •^aCE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  that  was  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  which  I  introduce  on  behalf 
of  the  administration.  The  bill  is  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  18  U.S.C.  713. 

Section  713  now  protects  the  great 
seal  of  the  United  States  against  a  use 
which  conveys  the  false  impression  of 
sponsorship  by  the  United  States.  The 
law  does  not  now  protect  the  Presiden- 
tial and  Vice-Presidential  seals  in  an 
identical  fashion.  Nor  is  there  any  pro- 
tection at  all  for  the  three  seals  against 
commercial  exploitation. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  the  of- 
ficial with  custody  of  the  original  great 
seal,  has  received  several  reports  in  re- 
cent years  of  misrepresentation  and 
commercial  exploitation  of  the  great 
seal.  This  symbol  of  the  Government's 
authority,  along  with  the  symbols  of 
Presidential  and  'Vice  Presidential  au- 


thority, must  not  be  subjected  to  abuse 
and  must  be  afforded  the  protection  of 

Thus  the  proposed  amendment  extends 
the  coverage  of  section  713  to  the  Presi- 
dential  and   Vice   Presidential   seals  so 
that  a  person  misusing  these  seals  and 
conveying  the  false  impression  of  spon- 
sorship for  a  venture  by  the  President 
or  Vice  President  would  be  subjec     to 
prosecution  for  a  violation  of  the  law. 
The  proposed  amendment  also  sub- 
jects the  commercial  use  of  all  three  seals 
to  Presidential  regulation  and  provides 
for   injunctive   relief   against   improper 
commercial  exploitation. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  this  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee 
and  that  the  bill  and  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal be  printed  following  my  lemarks 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  obj«:tion.  he  let- 
ter of  transmittal  and  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3133)  to  amend  title  18  oi 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain uses  of  likenesses  of  the  great  seal 
of  the  united  States,  and  of  the  seals  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  mtro- 
duced  by  Mr.  Hruska  <by  request)  was 
received  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  committee  on  the  J"diaarj,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

^°"°^''^  S.  3133 

He   It   enacted    by   the  Senate  and  House 
of^epres'entatires'of  the   United   S^es  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.  That   sec 
U^n  713  of  title   18.  united  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows ; 
••^  713    Use  of  likenesses  of  the  Preat^eal  of 
the  united  States,  and  ol  the  seals 
of    the   President    and    Vice    Presi- 
dent. 
•■,a)     Whoever     knowingly     displays     any 
printed  or  other  likeness  ol  the  great  seal  ol 
the   United   States,   or   of   the   seals  of    the 
Vresldem  or  Ue  Vice  President  of  the  United 
states    or   any   facsimile   thereof,  in.   or  in 
VoT.cuL  wUh.  any  fvertisement^  poster 
circular    book,   pamphlet    or   other  publlca- 
t  on    public  meeting,  play,  motion  picture^ 
telecast,    or    other    production,    or    on    any 
building,   monument,  or  stationery,  for  the 
Durpose  of  conveying,  or  in  a  manner  rea- 
LnaCly  calculated  to  convey,  -/-[^^^f^^^; 
slon  of  sponsorship  or  approval  by  the  Gov- 
ernment "^f  the  united  States  "^^J^^  ;">^/^«: 
partment,  agency,  or  '"^^^"'"^"'^"'^.2500' 
of,   shall   be   fined   not   more   than   $250   or 
imprisoned   not   more   than   six  months,   or 

''°-!^bl   Whoever,  except  as  authorized  xmder 
regulations   promulgated   by   the   Pr^'dent^ 
knowingly  manufactures,  reproduces  sells,  or 
pu^chas'es  for  resale,  either  6;P"««ly -^ 
pended  to  any  article  "^""ufactured  or  sold^ 
any  likeness  ol  the  great  seal  "f^he  United 
States    or  of  the  seals  ol   the  President  or 
Vice  President,  or  any  pan  thereof,  except  for 
manufacture  or  sale  of  the  artic  e  for  the  ol^ 
flclal  use  ol   the  Government  of  the  United 
States,   shall   be   fined  not   i.iore  than  $250 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
both     (c)    A  violation  ol  subsection   (a)    or 
,b)    of  this  section  may  be  enjoined  at  the 
suit  of  the  Attorney  General  upon  complaint 
bv  any  authorized  representative  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  2  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  of  title 
18  united  States  Code,  Immediately  preced- 
ing section  701  ol  such  title.  Is  amended  by 


•■713.  Use  of  likenesses  of  the  great  seal  of  the 

United  States." 
and  substituting  therefor : 
•■713    Use  of  likenesses  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  seals  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President." 
Sec    3    The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  make  unlawful  any  P^f  «f  ."^  "f^ 
of  the  design  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  seals  of  the  President  or  Vice 
Ire  fdent  Of  the  United  States  that  w^  law- 
ful on  the  date  of  enactment  ol  this  Act  un- 
til one  year  alter  the  date  of  such  enactnient. 
The  letter  ol  transmittal,  presented  by 
Mr.  Hruska.  is  as  follows: 

OFFICE    OF    THE    ATTORNEY    GENERAL 

Washington.  DC     October  29.   !:>''» 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT, 

U  S.  Senate, 

^■^;:,:'?frVi^^aES.o.NT  Enclosed  lor,.n.r 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  is  a 
legislative  proposal  to  protect  the  great  sea 
of  the  united  States,  and  the  President  al 
and  Vice  Presidential  seals,  against  mls- 
representative  use  and  commercial  explolta- 

"°s"ectlon  713  of  title  18.  United  States  Code^ 
t.resentlv  protects  the  great  seal  of  the 
united  Sta«s  against  uses  intended  to  con- 
vey the  false  impression  of  «P°'^«°';^hip  or 
aoproval  by  the  Federal  Government.  "There 
U^?io  law  similarly  protecting  the  Preslden 
tial  or  Vice  Presidential  seals,  nor  is  there 
liw  against  the  commercial  exploitation  ot 
anv  of  the  three  seals. 

•^e  proposed  legislation  would  «niend  sec- 
tion 713  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to 
n  cover  the  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dentuT  seals:  (2,  subject  commercial  use 
of  all  three  seals  to  Presidential  regulat  on 
is)  provide  for  injunctive  relief  In  addition 
^criminal  prosecution:  and  '*,  add  to  the 
enumeration  of  proscribed  uses  and  alter 
the  present  standard  of  proof. 

The  secretary  of  State,  into  whose  custody 
thi  orlgmal  gr'eat  seal  of  the  United  States 
was  demered'by  act  of  Congress  on  Septem- 
ber   15     1789.    has    received    several    reports 
in  recent   vears  regarding  misrepresentative 
se  and  commercial  exploitation  of  the  great 
seal    Similar  abuses   have   been   noted   with 
respect  to  the  Presidential  seal.  The  Secretary 
of  State  shares  the  view  that  the  svmbol  o 
Government  authority  and  the  emblems  of 
nils  country's  highest  offices  should  receive 
Ihe  fuUest  satutory  protection.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  provide  an  effective  sanc- 
tion against  objectionable  usage  of  aH  types, 
and  would  additionally  furnish  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  discretion  to  seek  an  injunc- 
^on  rather  than  to  prosecute  for  unauthor- 
zed  u.e  of  a  design  in  cases  where  the  usage^ 
though  deceptive,  is  not  accompanied  b>   a 
fraudulent  or  deceptive  intent. 

The  Secretary  of  State  Joins  me  in  urging 
the  prompt  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    has    advised 
that   this   legislation   is   in   accord   with   the 
Program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
tTRBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1970 


Attoniey  General 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr  BYRD  of  "West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  Quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pio- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  'West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  .H.R.  12307  >  making 
appropriations  for  sundrj'  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offices  and  tne 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  temporarily  .-^et 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

.1MFNDMENT    NO      -7-1 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  -nnd  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

''tCpRESIDING  OFFICER.  .  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virpima.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent  I  should  like  at  this  point  to  make 
a  brief  explanation  of  my  amendment^ 
I  cannot  be  here  tomorrow  because  of 
official  business  which  will  reqmre  my 
presence  elsewhere,  and  for  that  reason 
I  have  offered  this  amendment  today.  I 
have  talked  with  the  majority  leader 
about  the  amendment,  and  he  will  call 
up  the  amendment  on  my  behalf  tamoi- 

Mv  amendment  would  add  $2.5  nul- 
hon  ior  the  nonhighway  programs  under 
the  funds  appropriated  to  the  President 
for   Appalachian   regional   development 

programs.  ,,  „ 

For  the  nonhighway  programs,  tae 
Appropriations  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  has  recommended  resto- 
ration of  $10  miUion  above  the  House 
allowance  of  S95  milUon.  which  would 
make  a  total  of  $105  mUUon.  This  is  STS 
million  below  the  budget  estimate.  The 
reclama.  as  I  understand  ;t.  was  m  he 
amount  of  S2.5  miUion  more  tnan  the 
Senate  Appropriatioiis  Committee  al- 
lowed Mv  amendment  would  bring  the 
total  restoration  up  to  the  full  amount 
that  was  appealed. 

These  pros  rams  are  desi.uned  to  help 
the  poorer  communities  of  Appalachia 
participate  in  regular  Federal  t^rant-in- 
aid  programs.  Many  communities  in  Ap- 
palachia lack  the  tax  base  to  provide  tne 
matcl-iin^  .'-hare  required  for  basic  Fed- 
eral 0  rants.  Per  capital  local  revenue  m 
1932  for  the  United  States  was  S149.  but 
in  Appalachia  it  was  only  S85. 

Back  in  1965.  when  the  Appalaciiuin 
Regional  Development  Act  was  pa&.sed 
Appalachia.  with  almost  10  percent  ol 
the  Nation's  population,  was  receiving 
onlv  a  little  over  7  percent  of  Federal 
•>rant-  in  aid.  This  year,  thanks  to  thi.s 
mo'uam.  Appalachian  communiiios  are 
receiving  almost  their  fair  share  of  na- 
tional grants  in  aid. 

However  tii;ht  money  conditions  have 
imposed  a  new  burden  upon  many  of  our 
smaUer  communities.  The  rise  in  interest 
rates  has  foreclosed  many  of  them  from 
being  able  to  raise  needed  funds  In  the 
bond  market  for  local  improvements  un- 
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less  some  assistance  can  be  provided  to 
them  through  grants  under  the  Appa- 
lachian programs  to  reduce  the  amount 
they  will  have  to  raise  In  the  private 
market.  It  Is  because  of  these  increases  in 
the  cost  to  localities  of  borrowing  money 
that  an  additional  $2.5  million  is  re- 
quired. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  restoration  of  $10  million 
over  the  amoxmt  reoommended  by  the 
other  body,  and  I  am  grateful  to  Mr. 
Pastore  and  Mr.  Allott  and  others  on  the 
committee  but  this  is  still  $7.5  million 
below  the  budget  estimate.  Of  this  re- 
stored amount,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  $5  million  be  used  to  provide 
the  full  amount  of  the  budget  estimate  of 
$35  million  for  the  Appalachian  health 
program  and  that  $5  million  be  restored 
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to  provide  the  full  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate  of  $25  million  for  vocational 
education  facilities. 

In  recommending  the  addition  of  $2.5 
million  to  the  supplemental  grant  pro- 
gram, I  wish  to  point  out  that  most  of 
the  supplemental  grants — 80  percent  of 
them,  in  fact — are  used  to  assist  com- 
munities to  build  schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  education  and  health  facilities.  If 
we  fail  to  provide  these  needed  additional 
funds,  a  number  of  urgently  needed 
health  and  educational  services  and  fa- 
cilities cannot  be  provided  and,  thus, 
some  of  the  momentum  we  have  achieved 
in  this  effort  will  be  lost.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  agree  to  my  amendment  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
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from  Ohio  (Mr.  Younc)  be  again  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move.  In  accordance  with 
the  order  entered  on  Thursday,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  November  11, 
1969,  at  11  a.m. 


t 
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THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
INSTITUTE  OP  INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important,  and  least  noted,  as- 
pects of  our  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries is  to  be  found  In  the  many  programs 
of  academic  exchange,  which  each  year 
bring  thousands  of  foreign  students  and 
professors  to  the  United  States  and  en- 
able many  Americans  to  study  and  teach 
abroad. 

For  the  past  half  century  the  Institute 
of  International  Education  has  played 
a  leading  role  in  encouraging  the  devel- 
opment of  International  exchange  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
I  join  my  friends  in  the  academic  and 
foreign  affairs  communities  In  extending 
to  the  IIE  my  warmest  congratulations 
on  its  50th  anniversary. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Record 
the  following  editorial  from  the  October 
25  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 
Poheicn;  Stt; dents 
F\)relgn  students  Itn  the  United  States  In 
the  1968-69  academic  year  numbered  121.- 
362 — one  of  many  interesting  figures  re- 
cently released  by  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education.  Tlals  is  the  largest  num- 
ber ever.  It  Is  a  record  that  may  stand  for  a 
time,  as  cuta  In  government  and  foundation 
financial  support  ta  foreign  students  have 
now  been  put  In  the  pipeline. 

That  figure  of  121.362  Is  large  absolutely, 
and  even  larger  as  a  proportion  of  the  rising 
Intellectual  leadership  in  the  172  foreign 
countries  represented.  If  It  can  be  assumed 
that  the  experience  of  foreign  students  In 
this  country  Is  for  the  most  part  happy.  In- 
creasing rather  than  diminishing  their 
friendliness  to  the  United  States,  the  large 
volume  of  foreigners  studying  In  the  United 
States  will  yield  political  advantages  for  this 
country  as  well  as  educational  advantages  for 
the  countries  to  which  most  of  the  foreign 
students  will  eventually  return. 

In  the  academic  year  1967-68,  25,359  stu- 
dents from  the  United  States  were  on  foreign 
sou.  In  declining  order,  the  principal  host 
countries  were  Canada,  Prance,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Mexico.  In  1968-69, 


5,639  United  States  faculty  members  were 
working  outside  of  the  country,  more  than 
half  of  them  in  Europe.  Foreign  scholars 
here  In  the  same  year  totaled  12.137.  with 
more  than  1,000  coming  from  each  of  three 
nations — the  United  Kingdom.  India,  and 
Japan. 

This  coming  and  going  Is  of  benefit  to  the 
institutions  cuncerued.  of  course,  as  well  as 
to  individuals  and  countries.  One  charac- 
teristic of  a  great  university  Is  Us  cosmopol- 
itanism. Our  distinguished  Instlutlons  of 
higher  learning  have  much  to  offer  students 
from  other  parts  of  the  world— but  the  gains 
experienced  are  not  all  on  one  side. 


BELLIGERENT  SPEECH  BY 
PRESIDENT  NASSER 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OP    VinCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  10.  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of  Sun- 
day, November  9,  1969,  contains  a 
thoughtful  editorial  on  the  belligerent 
speech  delivered  last  week  by  President 
Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  The 
editorial  makes  the  point  that  only  the 
aid  of  the  Soviet  Union  makes  possible 
President  Nasser's  bombast.  The  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  is  Overton  Jones. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  'Fire  and  Blood,"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

I  From    the    Richmond    Times-Dispatch. 
Nov.  9.   19691 

"Fire  and  Blood" 

Gam-ii  Abdel  N.isser  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a  paper  tiger,  except  that  he  has 
the  Russian  bear  behind  him. 

On  Thursday  the  cocky  Egyptian  president 
made  another  of  his  Inflammatory  speeches 
caUlng  for  war  against  Israel.  The  only  path 
for  the  Arabs  to  take  to  recover  their  occu- 
pied territory  from  Israel  Is  the  path  of  "fire 
and  blood."  he  told  the  National  Assembly. 

Nasser  and  his  supporters  In  the  Kremlin 
"are  adding  flames  under  a  pot  which  Is  al- 
ready boiling."  said  Virginia  Sen.  Harry  P. 


Byrd  Jr.  The  Arab  nations  must  recognize, 
Byrd  declared,  that  "Israel  Is  here  to  stay." 

Byrd  expressed  the  belief  that  the  Soviet 
Union  "was  the  motivating  force  behind 
Nasser's  provocative  actions  against  Israel  In 
1967.'"  Those  actions.  It  will  be  recalled,  re- 
sulted In  a  short  and  totally  one-sided  war 
in  which  Israel  was  the  easy  victor.  But  the 
Arabs'  tremendous  lasses  in  wair-maklng 
equipment  have  now  been  replaced,  largely 
by  the  Soviets.  Whether  Nasser  really  feels 
.^s  strong  as  he  talks  Is  a  question. 

The  latest  war  talk  from  Cairo  comes  at  a 
time  when  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  Is  able  to  report  a  "sub- 
stantial degree  of  agreement"  between  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  on  principles  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Middle  Eastern  problem.  He 
acknowledged,  however,  that  Important 
points  remain  tmsettled.  It  Is  h0F>ed  that  a 
full  agreement  can  be  reached  by  the  Big 
Two.  then  by  the  Big  Four  powers,  and  ulti- 
mately by  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  themselves. 

Meanwhile.  In  Moscow  on  Friday,  the  So- 
vlew  Union  market  the  52nd  anniversary  of 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  with  less  show  of 
military  force  than  normal  on  such  occasions. 
Western  diplomats  said  the  military  parade 
was  "low-key."  and  one  remarked  that  "the 
Russians  want  to  apfjear  these  days  as  calm 
and  nonprovocative." 

This  IS  encouraging  But  the  most  casual 
student  of  modern  history  knows  how  foolish 
it  Is  to  read  very  much  into  what  appears  to 
be  the  Russian  mood  of  any  particular  mo- 
ment. The  Reds  who  seem  to  be  using  a  fire 
extinguisher  today  may  suddenly  be  throwing 
gasoline  on  the  International  flames  to- 
morrow. 

"Our  friend."  said  Nasser  Thursday,  "is  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Tell  It  to  the  Czechs,  Gamal,  tell  it  to  the 
Czechs. 


PERSONAL   ACnON   FOR   POSITIVE 
AMERICANISM 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  10,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Joseph  B,  Head,  a  concerned  and  patri- 
otic Amtrican,  has  written  a  moving 
article  to  which  I  would  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Head  is  the 
national  vice  president  general  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and 


November  10,  1969 

the  past  national  chaplain  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  As  Mr.  Head  has 
been  active  in  a  positive  manner  for  his 
counti-y.  he  encourages  others  to  adopt 
ihi.s  type  of  personal  action  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Heads  article  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

I'o.smVF.    AMKRRANISM       Whi:n> 

(By  Joseph  B.  Head) 

Recent  events  in  our  country  should  alert 
us  to  the  need  for  Americanism  as  never 
before  Unless  we  act  now  with  a  vigor  and 
determination  to  do  something  more  than 
we  have  been — the  threat  of  Khrushchev  that 
"your  grandchildren  will  live  under  Com- 
niunlsm,"  takes  on  a  frightening  aspect.  In 
the  definition  of  Americanism,  some  years 
ago  by  the  Joint  Veterans  orgunizatlons.  we 
find  the  term  "Eagernes.s"  to  defend  our 
country  against  all  enemies.  This  word  is 
usually  thought  of  as  signifying  one  who  was 
alert  and  enthusiastic  to  throw  himself  or 
herself  Into  a  cause  with  a  devotion  that  wa.s 
out  of  the  ordinary.  Comrudes  and  Sisters, 
It  Is  going  to  take  this  "eagerness"  today 
to  put  across  to  n  complacent  society  the 
need  for  a  type  ol  Americanism  imd  a  re- 
emphasls  on  the  factors  that  have  made  us 
great  as  a  Nation. 

Things  are  happening  throughout  our  land 
that  should  greatly  disturb  us.  We  who 
fought  to  preserve  our  country  will  have  to 
fight  harder  and  longer  today  in  order  to 
keep  what  we  battled  for.  Take  a  realistic 
look  at  some  of  the  new  enemies. 

The  moral  strength  of  our  nalioa  is  de- 
creasing alarmingly.  We  are  substituting 
materialistic  values  for  spiritual  ones.  We  are 
establishing  codes  of  ethics  that  unless 
changed  will  render  us  impotent  as  a  people 
and  nation.  We  are  witnessing  an  armed  re- 
bellion against  American  society.  We  are  see- 
ing the  disrupting  of  law  and  order  by  the 
lawless  and  the  hand  of  anarchy. 

Too  many  people  are  emulating  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  others  are  complacently  going 
around  with  false  colored  glasses  and  refus- 
ing to  see  the  "dangers  to  America." 

Unless  we  can  find  a  way  to  wake  people 
up,  there  might  not  be  any  stoppage  of  the 
downward  course  of  America.  Every  veteran 
has  a  si>eclal  responsibility  at  the  present 
hour  to  show  an  "eagerness"  to  rout  the 
enemies  of  America  and  to  defend  the  ideals 
and  principles  that  have  made  us  great  a.s  a 
nation. 

The  American  flag  has  stood  for  the  most 
ennobling  ideals  of  any  nation  on  earth. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes,  flying  through  the 
years  have  been  the  symbol  of  a  strong  and 
brave  people.  It  has  earned  Its  right  to  fly 
over  any  building,  any  land,  any  water,  any 
ship  or  any  Institution.  It  is  emblematic  of 
the  things  we  have  stood  for — our  moral 
strength,  our  spiritual  concerns,  our  united 
people.  Any  attempt  to  fly  any  other  flag 
alongside  our  flag  or  In  any  way  equal  with 
our  flag — Is  not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  America,  Any  flag  representing  any  foreign 
ideology,  and  communistic  overtures,  or  any 
Godless  society  has  no  place  by  the  side  ol 
our  American  flag.  Real  Americanism  will 
voice  its  protest  for  such  procedure  wherever 
it  may  be  found  and  will  be  eager  to  keep 
"The  Stars  and  Stripes"  waving  as  the  sym- 
bol of  our  Americanism. 

People  are  crying  out  against  America. 
They  are  calling  for  Its  destruction.  What 
used  to  be  called  treason  Is  being  accepted 
today  as  freedom  of  speech.  Hard  core  anar- 
chists and  trained  revolutionists  disrupt  our 
normal  law  administration— and  then  cry 
like  whining  dogs  when  force  is  applied  by 
our  law  oSBcers  to  quell  their  violence. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  institutions  of  learning  that  ve  have 
dedicated  to  knowledge  and  sane  education 
have  been  seized  by  Communists  and  others 
in  the  name  of  progress.  Our  church  pulpits 
have  been  Invaded  by  false  prophets  who  cry 
out  against  our  society,  our  procedure  ol 
Government  and  then  hypocritically  cry  out 
that  God  Is  dead  Unless  we  taKe  a  stand 
against  these  traitors  of  America  we  will  find 
ourselves  enslaved  by  a  greater  tyranny  than 
any  loe  we  have  ever  faced. 

it  Is  so  ea.sy  for  veterans  and  other;-  to  fol- 
low the  line  of  least  resistance  and  kuv  -  1 
cant  do  anything  about  tills  "  Actually  we 
can  do  a  lot  The  wrong  kind  of  people  .'re 
the  ones  who  are  ssiying  "I  can   ' 

Somehow,  somewhere  im  epidemu-  m  sleep- 
ing sickness  has  struck  o\ii  nation  'the  symp- 
toms are  many  and  if  we  are  to  ctire  thi.s 
disease  before  It  Is  too  lute  we  must  Hnd  way.v 
to  stop  our  scaring  crime  rate,  our  Juvenile 
delinquencv  problem,  bring  abooi  diisclpline 
and  decency,  halt  the  riots  in  0"r  cities  ;u5d 
return  to  a  respect  for  law  and  ordtr 

Every  veteran  must  adopt  the  kind  oi  per- 
sonal action  program  which  Edward  Hale,  a 
former  Chaplain  oi  the  United  States  recom- 
mended when  he  said.  '  I  am  only  one,  but  1 
AM  one.  I  cant  do  everything  but  I  can  d  . 
something  And  what  I  can  do.  that  I  oughi 
to  do  And  what  1  ought  to  do.  by  the  Grace 
of  Gcd.  I  shall  do." 

Now  is  the  time  lor  dedicated  AmeriCiiiis 
to  make  their  strength  and  Influence  leli  We 
are  going  to  have  to  decide  now  what  road  we 
are  going  to  travel  and  how  "eager"  we  are 
f^oing  to  be  to  see  that  positive  Americanism 
IS  practiced  in  the  circles  where  we  a.-e 

By  being  silent  now — you  are  as  guiliv  as 
those  who  are  planning  lor  the  downfall  ol 
America.  We  can  prevent  ii  When'  Are  \ou 
going  to  get  busy? 

Write  your  congressman  about  your  feeling 
on  what  i'^  taking  place.  He  wants  your 
help— most  of  them  believe  as  you — let  us  do 
something  NOW!! 

(Since  this  article  was  written  the  fight  to 
restore  the  U  S  Flag  to  the  top  ol  the  Minne- 
apolis City  Hall — Court  House — has  been 
won  The  efforts  ol  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  led  by  President  Joseph  B  Head, 
in  cooperation  with  The  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  ladles  auxiliaries.  The  American 
Legion  and  Ladies  Auxiliaries.  The  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  Ladies  Auxiliaries.  The  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans, The  Purple  Heart,  the  United  Veterans 
Military  Council.  The  Hennepin  County  Joint 
Veterans  Council,  The  Daughters  ol  the 
American  Revolution,  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  The  Citizens  Legislative  League. 
Christian  Research,  The  Minneapolis  City 
Council  led  by  Alderman  Vern  Anderson  ^ 
Alderman  Joe  Greensteln,  City  Treasurer  Rev 
Malmquist,  The  County  Commissioners,  and 
a  host  of  Citizens,  The  Dally  American.  The 
Borger,  Texas.  News  Herald.  Life  Lines,  the 
D.A.R.  National  Defender  and  many  National 
papers  and  magazines  all  combined  to  make  a 
winning  team  to  restore  "Old  Glory".  For 
further  information  write  Joseph  B  Head 
4200  Lyndale  Ave.  So..  Mlnne-Tpolis.  Minn 
5540H 
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TO    REDUCE    CRIME    THE    WHOLE 
COMMUNITY  MUST  BE  INVOLVED 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6.  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is  said 
these  days  about  our  environment.  There 
certainly  is  a  need  to  clean  up  oifr  air: 
to  provide  for  better  facilities  in  our 
cities. 


In  this  connection,  recently  the  Seattle 
Times  invited  one  of  Seattle's  most  out- 
standing lawyers,  Alfred  J.  Schweppe, 
to  address  himself  to  the  question  of 
crime  in  America,  and  he  related  it  to 
being  one  of  our  problems  of  environ- 
ment. As  lie  said: 

What  good  are  better  streets  il  ;i  isn't 
>ute  to  walk  on  them?  What  good  are  iiinre 
parks  it  It  Is  dangerous  to  go  there"  What 
f  .od  is  p  pollution-free  city  i!  n  is  tci  risky 
to  go  out  at  night:  ves.  even  by  day'' 

Schweijpe,  chairman  of  the  Seattle 
Crime  Prevention  and  ioimer  dean  of 
the  University  oi  Washington  Law 
School,  detailed  communily  in\olvement 
and  understanding,  as  well  as  govern- 
mental steps  that  need  to  be  taken. 

I  .submit  for  inclusion  this  article  by 
Mr.  Schweppe  at  this  pouit  m  the  Rec- 
ord: 

OrF.ST  Writeb  on  Pi:blii  Saji  tv  T«i  Rttiiu  t 
CRIMF  WHril.l  COMMl  NITY  Mi-.ST  Bf  In- 
VOI  VKt) 

I  By  Alfitd  J    h^.  hwtppei 

B.lli  (aiididates  lor  mayor  n^jhtly  sircs-s 
ihe  needed  improvement  in  euvironnieiual 
quality  in  Seattle  Environmental  quality  has 
many  tacels.  but  the  first  and  inremo-t  n— 
(j[Uiremeiu  is  public  safety 

I  find  there  is  tremendous  citUen  cun- 
iirn  over  crime  .iiid  its  tncrrase  u.  rvery 
l>ari  of  the  city 

While  n  is  appropriate  lo  i  ilk  about  a 
!).tlaiic;e:l  proprani  lor  the  city,  there  still 
must  be  priorities  .\b  one  l:>dy  said  at  a 
Lake  City  meeting  recently  i  and  many 
deeply  troubled  i  itlzens  have  ^aici  the  .'aine 
thing  I  : 

"What  t<ood  ate  better  sTrcet^  il  ii  isn't 
safe  to  walk  on  them'.'  What  gord  -re  more 
parks  il  il  is  dangerous  to  go  there'-'  What 
good  is  a  pollution-lree  city  i:  it  Is  too  risky 
to  go  out  lit  nlgln:  yes.  even  by  day  '  " 

So  111  any  program  lor  civic  netterment 
there  must  be  priorities  Public  saieiy 
should  have  priority  over  all  other  programs 
Wiihoui  it,  the  other  things  are  pleasant  to 
think  about,  but  illusory 

Government  came  into  being  i  beginning 
with  the  primitive  tribal  forms)  to  protect 
life  and  property.  That  always  has  been,  and 
•till  Is.  the  foremost  purpose  oi  government 

Now  what  is  there  to  do  about  it  in  Seattle  ' 

1  Seattle  needs  many  more  police  La.-~i 
.January  Chief  Ramon  recommended  200  ad- 
;!itional  otticers  and  50  clerical  employes.  The 
request  was  turned  down  tor  want  of  money 
Since  then  reported  ciime  has  increased  In 
Seattle  more  than  40  per  cent  More  recently, 
ihe  three  assistant  chiels.  Fuller.  Gustin 
and  Corr.  on  a  current  nppraisal.  told  the 
City  Council  that  the  needs  were  287  addi- 
tional officers  and  70  clerical  employes.  The 
cost  ot  this  augmentation  oi  needed  man- 
power will  be  5'4  5  million  of  annual  rp- 
eraiing  revenue  not  now  available  An  addi- 
tional 100  officers  would  cost  in  excess  r  ;  *! 
iiiHlioii  a  year,  not  now  available. 

The  public  must  lace  the  fact  that  the  cos; 
of  public  safety  in  these  troubled  times  comes 
\ery  high,  and  must  be  ready  to  pay  the  bill 

2  There  must  be  better  education  of  each 
individual  concerning  the  means  o!  improved 
protection  ol  person  and  property.  There  are 
many  things  to  do.  many  pre(  auiions  to  take, 
that  people  are  unaware  of  or  c.ireless  about 

3  There  must  be  full  acceptance  by  each 
individual  of  personal  responsibility  to  pre- 
vent and  reduce  crime  in  his  neighborhood 
by  promptly  reporting  crime  or  suspiciotis 
conduct  and  having  concern  for  his  neigh- 
bors and  fellow  citizens.  The  expression  'I  do 
not  want  to  get  Involved  "  Is  bad  citizenship 
Every  person,  young  and  old.  has  a  duty  to 
contribute  to  public  safety   With  more  than 
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60  per  cent  ol  sertoua  crime  In  Seattle  charge- 
able to  Juveniles.  It  Is  vital  to  get  young  peo- 
ple In  all  parts  of  the  city  Interested  In  con- 
structive programs  of  crime  prevention. 

4.  We  must  have  continuous  education  In 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  crime  and 
means  of  preventloa.  Poverty  Is  a  cause  In 
some  cases,  but  even  with  poverty  eliminated 
there  would  still  be  crime.  For  instance,  the 
narcotics  problem  has  broad  r&mlflcatlons, 
not  only  In  the  sale  and  use  Itself,  but  In 
the  frequent  conduct  Induced  by  the  use  of 
narcotics,  such  as  robbery,  burglary,  sex  of- 
fenses and  others. 

There  are  really  only  two  curative  ap- 
proaches to  the  narcotics  problem:  One.  to 
eliminate  the  supply  (which  appears  most 
difficult) .  the  other,  to  educate  the  consumer. 


or  potential  consumer,  not  to  use  them.  This 
Is  »  large  order  and  will  require  a  perpetual 
program  of  enforcement  and  eduoatlcHi.  The 
oft-heard  statement  that  marijuana  \a  no 
worse  than  liquor  Is  Illusory.  Liquor  Is  gOT- 
ernment  controlled  and  the  buyer  knows  ex- 
actly what  he  la  getting.  When  a  person, 
young  or  old,  buys  narcotics  on  the  street 
from  a  peddler,  he  doeant  know  what  he  Is 
getting  and  may  suflTer  permanent  Injury. 

5.  We  must  have  swift  prosecution  of  of- 
fenders. The  certainty  of  punishment  Is  a 
greater  deterrent  than  Its  severity.  The  pros- 
ecutors and  courts  must  be  always  alert  to 
the  need  of  speedy  and  Just  punishment 
wherever  deserved 

6.  We  need  greatly  enlarged  detention  and 
rehabilitation    facilities.    Notwithstanding    a 


vast  growth  In  the  area,  the  city  Jail  and 
King  County  Jail  have  not  been  expanded  (or 
30  years  and  have  long  been  full  to  overflow- 
ing, with  no  alternative  for  the  Judges  but  to 
release  many  questionable  persons  on  ball — 
oftien  to  prey  further  on  the  community 
pending  trial,  because  there  Is  no  place  to 
put  them.  To  meet  this  critical  need,  many 
millions  of  additional  capltaJ  cost  face  the 
community. 

7.  Much  larger  probation  and  parole  stalTs 
are  needed  to  reduce  the  Incidence  of  repeti- 
tion, commonly  known  as  recidivism.  This. 
too.  will  require  additional  millions  of  dollars. 

In  summary,  to  reduce  and  prevent  crime, 
there  must  be  total  community  Involvement 
In  crime  prevention,  full  cooperation  with 
the  police,  and  a  wllUngneaa  to  pay  the  cost. 


SENATE— Tuesday,  November  11,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  George  Mc- 
GovERN.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Dakota. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  of  the  nations,  for  the  peace 
which  once  came  to  the  world  at  this 
hour,  on  this  day,  in  this  month,  we 
give  Thee  thanks.  And  for  that  universal 
and  enduring  peace  which  is  yet  to  come, 
we  earnestly  pray. 

We  remember  before  Thee  all  who  have 
bravely  lived  and  nobly  died  in  the 
service  of  this  Nation.  May  the  ranks  of 
the  visible  and  the  invisible  be  joined 
this  day  in  unbroken  fellowship.  Be 
graciously  near  all  parents,  widows,  and 
orphans  to  whom  this  day  renews  poign- 
ant pain  of  heart  and  sorrow  to  the 
soul.  Assure  them  that  .aeither  life  nor 
death  shall  separate  them  from  Thy  love. 

Give  to  the  survivors  of  battle  who  are 
ill  or  inflrmed  thi  assiurance  of  a  grateful 
people  and  provision  for  all  their  needs. 

Bless  the  youth  now  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  Protect  them  in  moments  of 
temptation,  strengthen  them  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  and  when  war  is  ended  make 
them  ambassadors  of  good  will. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  men,  we  pray  that 
Thou  wilt  so  dispose  the  issues  of  the 
present  conflict  that  we  may  be  led 
beyond  mere  armistice  to  lasting  peace, 
and  that  the  nations  may  be  united  in 
firmer  fellowship  for  the  promotion  of 
Thy  glory  and  the  good  of  all  mankind. 
Amen. 

DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  read  a  communication  to  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter; 

U.S.  Senate. 

PEESmENT  PRO  TXMPORE, 

WaslUngton,  DC,  November  11, 1969. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate. I  appoint  Hon.  George  McGovebn.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  to 
perform  the  duties  at  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Richard  B.  RtJssEix, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  McGOVERJH  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


\ 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, November  10,  1969,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l.x)re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1970 — EXTENSION  OF 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  im- 
plementing the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  yesterday,  setting  a  limitation  of 
time  on  amendments,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  all  amendments  other 
than  those  mentioned  in  the  agreement, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11   A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate   completes    its    business    today,    It 


stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

(Subsequently,  the  Senate  modified 
the  above  order  to  provide  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  adjourn  to  10  o'clock  a.m. 
tomorrow.) 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


UJS.  AIR  FORCE 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  Jammie  M. 
Philpott  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— ARMY  AND  MA- 
RINE CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  which 
had    been    placed    on    the    Secretary's 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President..I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  the  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  Aoor^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll.  .   T  .el. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

WITNESS  FEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No   509,  Senate  Resolution  278. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 

titie.  _  . 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clehk.  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  278)  relating  U)  fees 
of  witnesses  appearing  before  Senate 
committees.  _  ^  _ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  witnesses  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Senate  or  any  of  its  com- 
mit shall  be  entitled  to  a  witness  fee 
rated  at  not  to  exceed  $25  for  each  full  day 
spent  in  traveling  to  and  from  the  place  of 
examination  and  for  each  full  day  in  at- 
tendance. A  witness  shall  also  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  of  the  actual  and  neces- 
sary transportation  expenses  Incurred  by 
him  in  traveling  to  and  from  the  place  -of 
examination.  In  no  case  to  exceed  20  cents 
a  mile  for  the  distance  actually  traveled  by 
him  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  as  a  wit- 
ness If  such  distance  Is  not  more  than  six 
hundred  miles  or  12  cents  a  mile  if  such 
distance  Is  more  than  six  hundred  miles 


Clerk  He  preaented  evidence  to  the  com- 
mittee that  due  to  recent  Increases  In  short- 
haul  air  fares  he  quite  frequenUy.  under 
the  present  lUnlUtloo,  la  unable  to  reim- 
burse witnesses  fully  for  their  actual  trans- 
portation expenses. 

VETERANS  DAY 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  Uie  report  (No. 
91-515),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

measure.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recx)rd, 
as  follows: 

senate  Resolution  278  would  Increase  the 
limltaUon  on  dally  witness  fees  payable  to 
wltneesee  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Senate  or  any  of  Its  commltteee  from  $16  to 
$25  The  resolution  would  also  Increase  to 
20  cents  per  mile  the  UmitaUon  on  the  pay- 
ment of  actual  transportauon  expenses  of 
vkltnessee  Uavellng  not  more  than  600  miles. 
Those  traveling  more  than  600  miles  would 
continue  to  be  reimbursed  for  actual  trans- 
portaUon  expenses,  not  exceeding  the  present 
limitation  of  12  cente  a  mile. 

The  proposed  Increase  in  dally  witness  fees 
Is  predicated  upon  and  consistent  with  the 
increased  UmlUUon  on  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence  rates  for  Government  employees 
traveling  on  oflBclal  business  provided  by 
H  R  337  which  bill  received  final  favorable 
acUon  by  the  Congress  on  October  30.  1969. 
and  la  now  pending  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent Such  rates  are  and  have  been  the 
criteria  for  determining  the  rate  for  witness 
fees  paid  by  the  Senate 

The  increase  In  the  limitation  on  trans- 

portaUon  expenses  of  witnesses  traveling  not 

more  than  600  miles  was  approved  upon  the 

recommendation    of    the    Senate    Financial 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  century,  over  a  million  and  a  half 
Americans  have  been  killed  or  wounded 
in  war  That  is  a  measure  of  the  faUure 
to  establish  peace  in  the  international 
life  of  our  times.  The  numbers  are  grun. 
I  mention  them  only  because  the  peace 
we  sought  with  these  sacrifices  Is  not 
yet  In  sight.  How  remote  It  remains  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  arms  race  which  goes 
on  without  check.  How  distant  it  re- 
mains is  stark  in  Vietnam. 

We  mark  th's  day  for  those  miUion 
and  a  hall  lives  and  more  which  were 
ended  or  hurt  in  the  Nation's  wars  of 
this  century.  We  mark  it.  too,  for  the 
tens  of  millions  who  at  one  time  or  an- 
other interrupted  their  personal  pur- 
suits to  serve  the  Nation  in  the  armed 
services. 

This  -ear.  as  last.  Veterans  Day  has 
special  and  somber  meaning.  The  war 
in  Vietnam  persists;  the  fighting  and 
dying  continues.  As  of  this  hour^  the 
casualties  of  Vietnam  surpass  300.000. 
At  last  summation,  the  dead  were  more 
than    46,000    and    the    wounded    over 

256,000. 

We  have  asked  much  of  the  men  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  Eisked  them  to  per- 
severe in  a  struggle  which,  on  all  sides, 
it  is  now  devoutly  wished  had  never 
been  joined.  V/e  have  asked  them  to 
stay  until  an  honorable  way  out  of  the 
confiict  can  be  found.  Whatever  we  may 
do  for  the  men  m  Vietnam— and  we 
wUl  all  of  us.  do  everything  that  can 
be  "done  to  support  them  untU  their 
return— will  not  change  tiiat  face  of 
this  conflict. 

Vietnam  is  a  war  imclaimed  by  this 
administration  or  its  predecessors.  It  is 
a  war  unclaimed  by  this  Congress  or  the 
ones  before.  Yet.  this  war  belongs  to 
us  all.  We  cannot  evade  it— not  this  ad- 
ministration nor  its  predecessors  not  this 
Congress  nor  its  predecessors.  We  are  all 
its  possessors  and  we  are  aU  possessed  by 
it  We  are— all  of  us— the  makers  of 
the  veterans  of  Vietnam.  The  relentless 
clicking  which  computes  the  casualties 
is  our  responsibility.  . 

This  day,  then,  is  of  special  signifi- 
cance not  only  for  veterans,  but  for  us  as 
well  for  all  of  us,  in  the  admmistration 
and 'in  Congress.  However,  reluctanUy, 
we  are  partners  in  the  continuance  of 
Vietnam.  At  this  late  hour  it  wUl  serve 
no  useful  purpose  to  assess  blame  or 
praise,  as  between  the  branches  or  among 
ourselves.  The  responsibility-the  joint 
responsibUity— is  to  strive  to  shorten  the 
path  to  peace.  We  owe  that  to  our  con- 
science. We  owe  it  to  Uie  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  owe  it  to  the  mng 
and  the  dead  of  Vietnam  and  to  aU  the 
veterans  of  the  Nation. 


day  of  the  11  til  month,  this  day  has  al- 
ways had  special  significance  for  me.  as 

for  all  of  us.  ..^    ,  ,  ^a  «f 

Today,  at  this  hour,  on  the  Island  oi 
Guam  so  remote  from  us,  a  bugler  will 
sound  the  last,  sad,  silvery  notes  of  taps 
in  tribute  to  the  dead.  In  our  bases,  in  our 
places  of  conflict,  as  in  Vietnam,  in  our 
communities  where  survivors  gather, 
tribute  is  being  rendered— always  in- 
adequate, when  one  considers  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  of  so  many  for  so  many 
more — that  peace  may  come  and  that  we 
may  some  day  foUow.  as  the  Bible  says, 
after  the  ways  that  lead  to  peace. 

In  AustraUa.  at  11  o'clock  today,  they 
will  be  reciting,  as  the  bells  toU  and  the 
Westminster  chimes  are  heard  from 
church  tower  to  church  tower: 

They  shaU  grow  not  old.  as  we  that  are  left 

ETOW  old  '. 

Age  shall  not  weary  them,  nor  the  years 

condemn; 

At  the  going  dovra  of  the  sun  and  In  the 

morning 

We  win  remember  them. 


WE  WILL  REMEMBER  THEM 


Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
was  born  at  this  11th  hour  on  this  lltii 


Mr  President.  November  11,  a  date 
observed  in  this  Nation  since  1918  as  a 
tribute  to  our  fighting  men  takes  on  a 
new  meaning  in  these  troubled  times. 

Veterans  Day  is  more  than  a  day  set 
aside  to  honor  the  men  and  women  who 
served  their  country  during  time  of  war. 
It  is  a  day  dedicated  to  world  peace. 
The  26  million  American  veterans  alive 
today  would  be  the  first  to  agree.  Then- 
deeds  should  remind  all  of  us  the  unity 
this  great  Nation  can  demonstrate.  Their 
spirit  of  courage,  sacrifice,  and  loyalty 
did  not  end  when  the  shooting  stopped. 

Drawing  a  profile  of  the  American  war 
veteran  today  would  require  an  outline 
encompassing  six  wartime  periods— from 
the  few  remaining  Indian  fighters  to  the 
young  men  now  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  not  suitable  nor  appropriate  for 
us  as  Americans  to  be  mere  onlookers 
on  this  stage  of  life.  We  must  play  oux 
own  part  in  this  observance  and  should 
demonstrate  our  support  of  those  who 
today  carr>'  on  the  torch  seized  from  the 
hands  of  the  veteran  of  yesteryear. 

Today  particularly  when  some  Amer- 
icans abuse  their  right  to  dissent  by 
violent  actions,  we  as  veterans  and  as 
citizens  of  a  free  and  benevolent  coun- 
try should  reassert  our  pride  m  beiiig 
Americans  by  rededicating  ourselves  to 
the  principles  which  gave  our  Nation  its 
strength.  Today  we  pubUcly  deinon- 
strate  our  love  for  America  by  attendmg 
and  participating  in  our  local  Veterans 
Day  ceremonies  and  by  fij-ing  the  Amer- 
ican flag. 

HISTORT 

Concurrent  resolution,  June  4.  1926: 

Whereas  the  nth  of  November,  1918, 
marked  the  cessation  of  the  most  destruc- . 
tive,  sanguinary,  and  ^^-'-^^^^^''^J"  "'^" 
man  annals  and  the  resumpUon  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  united  States  of  peaceful  relations 
with  other  nations,  which  we  may  hope  may 
never  again  be  severed;  and 

Wher^  U  IS  fitting  that  the  recurring 
annlverstry  of  this  date  should  be  commem- 
or^tU  wUh  thanksgiving  ^^d  prayer  and 
exercises  designed  to  perpetua^  peace 
through  good  will  and  mutual  understand- 
ine  between  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  legislatures  of  t^'enty-seven 
of  cur  Et:.tes  have  already  declared  Novem- 
^  n  to  be  a  legal  hoUday:  Therefore  be  It 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring),  That  the  President 
of  the  Unlt«d  States  is  requested  to  Issue 
ii  proclBmatton  calling  upon  the  offlclals  to 
display  the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  all 
Oovernment  buildings  bn  November  11  and 
inviting  the  peop'e  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  the  day  in  schools  and  churches,  or 
other  suitable  places,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies expressive  of  out  gratitude  for  peace 
;ind  our  desire  for  ■  tne  continuance  of 
friendly  relations  with  all  other  peoples 

Act  of  May  13,  1938: 

The  nth  day  of  Novehiber  in  t-acli  je:»r. 
A  clay  to  be  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  to  be  hereaf  :er  celebrated  and 
known  as  Armistice  Da;  .  la  made  a  legal 
public  holiday  to  nil  Inlents  and  purposes 
and  In  the  same  mann  fr  as  the  1st  day 
of  January,  the  22nd  daj  of  February.  30th 
of  May.  the  4th  of  July.  '  he  first  Monday  of 
September,  and  Chrlstma.-  Day  are  now  matie 
by  law  public  holidays. 

Public  Law  380— 83d  Congre.ss.  June  1. 
1934: 

This  law  substitutct  •Veterans"  for 
Armistice"  in  the  act  ofJMay  13,  1938 

A   GRBAT    NATIONAL   RESOllRCE 

The  stability  and  iesponsibility  of 
American,  veterans  in  our  society — versus 
the  unrest  of  ten  seen  ariong  veterans  in 
other  lands — is  due,  in  li  rge  part,  to  laws 
passed  by  Congre.ss  and  soundly  admin- 
istered. It  is  also  due  t(  the  basic  char- 
acter of  the  American   >ervlceman. 

But  veterans  do  not  \  ant  to  be  patted 
on  the  back  for  wartime  achievements  or 
peacetime  rehabilitation.  Knowing  the 
rigors  of  war  and  poitwar,  they  well 
know  l)est  the  value  of  ueace. 

Their  example  should  f^lve  confidence 
to  all  Americans.  It  proves  that  ordi- 
nary citizens  are  capable  of  meeting  the 
challenges  set  before  ihem.  When  the 
survival  of  this  Nation  i  nd  its  ideals  is  at 
stake.  Americans  will  s  low  the  courage, 
loyalty,  and  sacrifice  of  our  veterans,  our 
soldier  citizens. 

A  pROrii-E  or  r  -4 

It  is  hard  to  draw 
American  war  veteran 
today,  but  here  are  soiie  highlights: 

First.  Tliere  are  ovar  26  million  vet- 
erans of  U.S.  wars  living  today.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  about  4.B  million  veterans 
who  have  seen  duty  ance  the  close  of 
the  Korean  conflict  in  January  1955.  and 
many  of  whom  have  faced  battlefield 
conditions  without  a  wkr  actually  having 
been  declared.  The  Nations  veterans 
and  their  families  camprLse  about  50 
percent  of  the  U.S.   liopulation. 

Second.  About  35.7  million  persons 
liave  served  in  the  US.  Armed  Forces. 
More  than  half  of  theie  served  in  World 
War  II. 

Third.  Tlie  last  Revolutionary  War 
veteran  died  in  1868,  more  than  85 
vears  after  the  war  officially  ended;  the 


VCTKRAN.S 

a   profile  of   tlie 
whom  we  honor 


last  War  of  1812  veter 


or  90  years  after  the  qlose  of  hostilities; 
the  last  Mexican  Wai  veteran  lived  for 
81  years  after  that  war  ended  in  1948 
and  the  last  Civil  War  veterans.  Union 
and  Confederate,  lived  90  and  93  years, 
respectively,  after  the  end  of  that  war. 
Fourth.  There  are  tno  veterans  of  the 


Indian   wars,  that  oc 


parts  of  the  Nation  f re  m  its  founding  up 


until  1898,  still  living 


We  honor  them  to  Say,  one  and  all 


n  lived  until  1905 


urred  in  various 


today. 


VETERANS  DAY 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
every  year,  America  stands  aside  on  Vet- 
erans Day  to  pay  tribute  to  the  brave 
Americans,  living  and  dead,  who  have 
steadfastly  served  their  country  through- 
out our  history  so  that  we  can  remain 
free. 

This  year,  with  more  than  27  million 
living  veterans  who  have  served  in  uni- 
form, and  with  thousands  of  men  risking 
their  lives  every  day  in  Vietnam,  it  is  par- 
ticularly ImpHjrtant  that  we  set  a  day 
aside  to  pay  tribute  to  the  courage  and 
dedication  or  these  servicemen. 

From  the  Revolutionary  War  until  the 
present  day,  America's  veterans  have  re- 
sponded to  every  call  to  defend  our  coun- 
try, and  by  their  honor  and  valor  have 
helped  America  grow  into  today's  strong 
democracy.  To  the  familities  who  have 
lost  loved  ones  in  battle,  and  to  all  vet- 
erans who  have  suffered  personal  injuries 
in  the  defen.se  of  our  country,  we  owe 
recognition  and  a  large  voice  of  thanks. 

On  this  Veterans  Day,  1969.  our  pray- 
ers and  concerns  should  also  go  in  par- 
ticular to  one  group  of  servicemen  who 
have  .suITered  much  on  behalf  of  their 
country — our  men  being  lield  prisoners 
by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  Government  of  North  Vietnam  has 
been  cruel  and  barbarous  in  not  even  tak- 
ing the  simple  step  of  revealing  the  names 
of  these  prisoners,  so  that  their  families 
and  friends  back  home  do  not  know 
whether  their  loved  ones  are  alive  or  not. 
That  Government  has  also  violated  inter- 
national agreements,  and  canons  of  hu- 
man decency,  by  not  allowing  Impartial 
international  organizations,  such  as  the 
International  Red  Cros.s.  to  visit  these 
prisoners  and  inspect  their  living 
conditions. 

Last  week,  the  President  called  the  Na- 
tions  attention  to  the  plight  of  these 
prisoners  by  declaring  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 9.  1969,  as  a  day  of  national  prayer 
and  concern  on  behalf  of  these  prisoners 
of  war.  I  urge  all  Americans  to  continue 
to  pray  that  the  plight  of  these  veterans 
be  ended,  and  that  our  Oovernment  can 
arrange  to  have  them  released  as  soon  as 
possible. 

As  we  observe  Veterans  Day,  1969,  all 
elected  officials  and  concerned  citizens 
share  a  common  desire  to  terminate  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  and  are  working  so  that 
our  servicemen  currently  in  uniform  can 
be  brought  home.  The.se  men  are  not  tak- 
ing part  in  the  discussion  to  end  the  war, 
but  stand  ready  to  serve  whatever  specific 
policy  is  set  down  by  tiieir  commanders. 

I  think  it  particularly  appropriate  to 
observe  Veterans  Day  by  reminding  our- 
selves of  the  unselfish  dedication  of  our 
servicemen,  so  that  we  may  dedicate  our- 
selves to  achieving  the  same  peace  for 
which  they  have  been  fighting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  I  prepared  in  rec- 
ognition of  November  9,  1969,  as  "Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer  and  Concern  on 
Behalf  of  American  Servicemen  Being 
Held  Prisoners  by  the  North  Vietnamese' 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sis  follows: 


NovEMBEK  9,  1969:  National  Dat  or  Prayer 

AND    CONCBnM    FOR    POW'S 

I  Join  the  President,  and  the  nation,  in 
commemoration  of  Sunday,  November  9,  1969 
as  fk  National  Day  of  Prayer  and  Concern 
on  behalf  of  American  servicemen  being  held 
prisoners  by  the  North  Vietnamese 

All  American  servicemen  who  have  fouRhi 
in  Vietnam,  and  their  families,  have  given 
much  to  their  coiuitry.  but  none  have  had  to 
endure  so  much  tragedy  and  duress,  as  our 
prisoners  ol  war  and  tl.elr  loved  ones  back 
home  A  day  ot  prayer  on  their  behalf  us  mo*.! 
fitting 

On  August  lU.  I  .signed  a  bi-partisan  Con- 
^;res.slonal  .statement  deploring  the  refusal 
ol  the  North  Vietnamese  to  disclose  the  Iden- 
tity ot  all  American  prisoners  being  held 
captive,  and  pledging  support  to  the  Admln- 
Lstratlon  In  Its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the^f 
.American  servicemen.  It  Is  my  fervent  hopi 
that  this  National  Day  of  Prayer  and  Concert' 
can  be  a  positive  aid  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  state  as  they  continue  these 
efforts. 

I  pray  for  the  well-V>elng  of  these  gallant 
.Americans  and  for  an  early  end  to  this  tragii 
war  so  that  all  Americans  can  safely  return 
home  To  this  end.  I  will  be  doing  everythliiK 
I  can  to  support  the  President's  goals  to  carry 
out  this  conclusion  of  the  war  as  qulcklv 
as  possible 


VETERANS  DAY— A  DAY  FOR  ALL 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
be  the  first  Veterans  Day,  or  Armistice 
Day  as  it  formerly  was  called,  in  many 
years  that  I  have  not  been  at  one  or 
more  patriotic  meetings  in  my  home 
State  of  South  Dakota  addressing  audi- 
ences gathered  together  to  pay  tribute 
to  those  who  have  died  in  the  protection 
of  their  country. 

Unfortunately  because  of  the  unusu- 
ally slow  progress  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress and  its  long-delayed  adjournment 
which  should  have  taken  place,  in  my 
opinion,  several  weeks  if  not  months  ago. 
I.  along  with  most  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, find  myself  in  Washington  where  we 
have  the  business  of  the  public  and  the 
Senate  to  attend  to.  Thus,  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  visit  South  Dakota  this  year 
to  attend  and  address  some  of  the  in- 
spiring, patriotic  meetings  sponsored  by 
committees  of  our  home  communities, 
veterans'  organizations  and  other  patri- 
otic organizations. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President.  I  take  this 
means  today,  being  in  Washington  at  a 
time  when  I  would  rather  be  saying  what 
I  am  about  to  say  back  home  in  Soutli 
Dakota,  to  state  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate some  of  my  feelings  on  this  par- 
ticular Veterans  Day.  which  .surely  i.s  a 
day  for  all  Americans. 

As  we  salute  the  many  generations  of 
young  Americans  who  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  our  Na- 
tion in  the  struggles  of  the  past  to  de- 
fend our  freedom.  I  think  we  particulaily 
owe  a  special  debt  and  a  special  recog- 
nition to  those  wiio  have  Kiven  their 
lives  for  this  coiuitry  in  Vietnam  and  to 
those  who  today  are  in  that  far-off  land 
in  our  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the  be- 
leaguered people  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
our  men  in  uniform,  fighting  this  war 
against  the  latest  military  aggressions 
of  the  Communists  have  been  bearing 
even  more  of  a  difficult  burden  than  we 
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should  demand  of  those  who  answer  the 
call  to  the  colors. 

For  their  dilemma  Is  not  only  of  lac- 
ing an  enemy  oftentimes  hidden— and 
one  who  enjoys  the  privilege  of  sanc- 
tuary not  afforded  the  defenders  of  free- 
dom—but of  also  being  confronted  by 
the  demoralizing  prospects  of  nonsup- 
port  by  many  on  the  home  front,  whose 
freedoms  they  also  sign  to  preserve 

Today,  as  we  pay  tribute  to  all  of  those 
who  have  served  in  our  military  forces^ 
especially  to  the  fathers,  mothers,  -vnves 
sisters,  brothers,  sons,  and  daughters 
who  have  lost  men  in  the- service  of  our 
country— I  think  that  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  we  can  make  is 
to  demonstrate  in  every  way  we  can  that 
those  now  wearing  the  uniform  of  our 
Armed  Forces  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  contributions.  For  they 
truly  are  the  sentinals  of  peace  as  they 
strive  to  achieve  an  end  to  the  war.  as 
President  Nixon  said,  "in  a  way  that  will 
bring  us  closer  vo  that  great  goal  of  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  to  which  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  every  President  in  our  his- 
tory has  been  dedicated." 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  in  the  Record 
portions  of  my  newsletter,  my  regular 
weekly  report  to  constituents,  which  is 
dated  for  today's  release. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ABI  You  AMONG  TKB  •SlUENT  MAJORITY?" 

The  "Silent  majorlty"-ls  it  really  most  of 
America?  President  NUton  believes  so.  So 
d^s  this  senator.  The  question,  however, 
is  Whether  the  "silent  majority"  ^'i"  ';°«- 
tmue  to  remain  silent  and  thus  Present  to 
the  world  and  particularly  to  Hanoi  the  pic- 
ture that  not  only  have  the  divisions  deep- 
ened in  this  country  but  that  most  Ameri- 
cans actually  are  so  desirous  to  end  our  n- 
volvement  In  Vietnam  that  we  are  willing 
to  just  call  it  qulta  and  surrender  to  Com- 
munist aggression. 

No  matter  the  consequences  of  Euch  an 
immediate  withdrawal  and  the  strong  pos- 
sibility that  It  increases  the  likelihood  for 
a  later  and  more  catastrophic  conflict  In- 
volving American  manpower  on  the  scale  ol 
World  War  II.  the  highly  vocal  opponents 
of  United  States  policy  are  saying  that  is 
what  America  wants. 

It  seems  to  me  It  is  time  for  all  of  us 
to  disabuse  ourselves  of  any  notion  that 
opponents  of  our  policy,  as  enunciated  by 
President  Nixon  the  other  evening  are  rec- 
ommendmg  anything  other  than  surrender. 
No  matter  how  the  words  are  gUbly  tossed 
about,  immediate  withdrawal  can  mean  only 
surrender.  This  Is  the  alternative  posed  by 
those  busily  castigatlnc  the  President  In 
terming  the  present  Administration's  action 
as  "no  different  than  Johnsons" 

The  fact  that  the  critics  can  discern  "no 
difference  ■  In  not  only  an  approach  but  ac- 
tual steps  in  a  disengagement  process  now 
underwav  provides  ample  demonstration 
that  the  only  real  difference  these  critics 
win  ever  see  Is  when  we  raise  the  white  flag 
to  North  Vietnam  and.  In  effect,  say  "South 
Vietnam  is  yours— what  you  do  with  the  be- 
leaguered people  of  that  Nation  and  what 
you  do  with  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  no  longer 
concerns  us." 

In  addition  to  being  the  time,  If  not  long 
past  that  point,  to  recognize  what  the  Presi- 
dent s  critics  demand  and  calling  these  de- 
mands exactly  what  they  are— capitulation 
to  Communist  aggression— It  is  also  overdue 
for    those    who    do    support    the    American 
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position  and  the  President's  policy  to  rpeak 
out  m  behalf  of  this  course  which  President 
Nixon  believes  holds  the  best  possibilities 
for  achieving  an  end  to  the  war  "In  a  way 
that  will  bring  us  closer  to  that  great  r  >al 
of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  to  which  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  every  President  in  our  hu- 
torv  has  been  dedicated. 

The  "silent  majority,"  of  course,  can 
choose  to  remain  silent.  Indication  in  the 
first  few  days  after  the  President's  speech 
are  such  that  the  majority  Is  beginning  to 
speak  out,  clearly  and  forcefully,  in  behalf 
of  the  reasonable  and  realistic  approach 
developed  by  President  Nixon.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  more  such  expresslrns  and  evi- 
dence of  the  support  the  President  has  arc 
required  to  demonstrate  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese communists  that  Hanoi's  hopes  or 
winning  the  American  public  to  Its  side  wi:i 
never  occur  and  In  actuality  there  Is  a  d-^- 
veloplng  groundswell  of  agreement  with  the 
President  to  continue  to  pursue  the  cc  urrc 
he  has  set  out. 

SIL.ENT    majority    ON    CAMPUS 

last  spring  VS.  News  i-  World  Report  re- 
ported that  'lor  every  hard-core  radical 
on  American  college  campuses  today.  It  Is  es- 
timated there  are  99  other  students  whose 
main  Interest  Is  getting  an  education.  This 
large  section  of  the  student  body  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  'quiet  majority  or  the 
■sleeping  giant.'  " 

Whether  it  was  the  clamor  of  the  dis- 
sidents demonstrating  a  capacity  not  merely 
to  undermine  but  to  destroy  Institutions  of 
higher  learning,  or  the  fact  that  many  were 
simply  getting  sick  and  tired  of  having  our 
country  constantly  maligned  and  pictured 
as  a  Nation  of  brutal,  murderous,  war-mon- 
gerlng.  money  hungry  people  while  the  lead- 
ers of  North  Vietnam  and  Red  China  were 
depicted  as  heroes  and  patriots  comparable  to 
George  Washington,  or  a  combination  of  all 
of  these  things,  I  don't  know,  but  whatever 
the  reason,  the  "sleeping  giant"  on  campus  Is 
no  longer  dozing! 

One  example  of  the  reaction  In  behalf  of 
moderation  has  been  the  organization  of  a 
group  called  the  Association  of  Student  Gov- 
ernments which  now  has  approximately  1- 
000  affiliates  across  the  Nation.  It  has  Its 
headquarters  here  in  Washington.  Its  pur- 
pose: Develop  a  moderate  approach  to  the 
problems  of  higher  education  and  achieve 
participation  In  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess by  working  "with  the  Establishment 
and  through  the  system  to  effect  changes." 

Another  reaction  has  come  from  a  student 
organization  formed  at  Princeton,  called  'Un- 
dergraduates for  a  Stable  America."  It  has 
Issued  a  proclamation  urging  participation  on 
Veterans  Day  "as  it  has  never  been  observed 
in  recent  years  ...  by  young  and  old  across 
the  country  ...  to  show  their  respect  for 
America's  past  and  present  Armed  Forces  and 
their  support  of  the  government  for  which 
those  men  fought,  and  died,  and  are  dying 
today  "  The  students  In  their  proclamatla| 
expressed  sharp  criticism  of  the  so-callffl 
"Peace  Moratorium"  as  doing  more  "to  hin- 
der peace  than  to  help  It"  by  making  more 
difficult  "the  task  of  our  soldiers'  and  pro- 
longing the  war. 

WHAT  THEY  CHEER  WHEN  THEV  APPLAUD  HO  CHI 
MINH 

President  Nixon  provided  a  not-so-gentle 
reminder  of  what  It  Is  the  dissidents  are 
cheering  about  when  they  wave  the  Viet  Cong 
flag  and  loudly  acclaim  now-deceased  North 
Vietnam  dictator  Ho  Chi  Mlnh:  "For  the 
South  Vietnamese,  our  precipitate  with- 
drawal would  inevitably  allow  the  Commu- 
nists to  repeat  the  massacres  which  followed 
their  takeover  of  the  North  15  years  ago.  They 
then  murdered  more  than  50,000  people  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  died  In  slave 
labor  camps.  We  saw  a  prelude  of  what  would 
happen  in  South  Vietnam  when  the  Com- 


iiumists  entered  the  city  of  Hue  last  year. 
During  their  brief  rule  there,  there  was  a 
bloody  reign  of  terror  in  which  some  3.000 
civilians  were  clubbed  and  shot  to  death."  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  civilians  were 
Village  and  hamlet  chiefs,  teachers,  govern-  f 
ment  workers.  Catholic  priests,  and  women 
and  children.  Many  were  not  only  beaten  and 
fhot.  but  beheaded  and  some  were  buried 
alive  This  Is  but  one  example  of  the  kind 
of  "peace  "  which  would  be  achieved  If  the 
mandates  of  the  "surrender  now  minority" 
were  accepted. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
a'so  iike  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  on  the  floor,  or  who  read  the 
RECORD,  whether  Members  of  Congress 
or  not  to  the  fact  that  this  is  probably 
a  unique  Veterans  Day  in  the  history  of 
our  Republic.  I  suspect.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  never  had  one  even  remotely 
resembling  this  day  and  tlais  week  as  we 
commemorate  Veterans  Day.  I  hope  and 
pray.  Mr.  President,  that  we  never  see 
its  like  again. 

In  a  sense,  however,  it  seems  to  me 
that  tltis  is  the  day  in  American  history 
when  citizens  generally  across  the  land 
on  this  patriotic  occasion  are  going  to 
give  voice  to  their  convictions  by  the 
presence  of  their  bodies  and  their  ac- 
tivities on  this  Veterans  Day  and  at 
other  meetings  during  this  week. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  week  which,  in  the 
final  analysis,  should  go  toward  convmc- 
ing  our  Communist  enemy  in  Vietnam 
that  the  spirit  of  America  lives  on ;  that 
the  expected  and  hoped  for  crumbling 
and  cracking  of  the  home  front  in  tins 
country  is  not  going  to  occur. 

I  am  willing  to  predict  today.  Mr. 
President,  that  when  the  fuU  count  is  m 
on  the  various  communities,  organiza- 
tions groups,  and  individuals  participat- 
ing in  one  way  or  another,  at  one  place 
or  another,  in  the  events  of  this  \m- 
precedented  week,  those  who  read  the 
reports— and  they  will  be  read  around 
the  world— wUl  be  convinced  that  the 
vast  majority  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
united  States  now,  as  always,  cherish 
both  their  freedom  and  their  peace  and 
recognizes  that  in  defeat  there  is  no 
future  for  either. 

There  will  be  gatherings  of  our  feUow 
citizens  today  and  throughout  the  week 
in  manv,  many  communities.  I  want  to 
■^ay  as  a  prediction,  that  when  we  count 
the'  results,  evaluate  the  crowds  either 
quantitatively  or  qualitatively,  and  when 
the  evidence  is  all  avaUable  by  Saturday 
night  it  is  my  conviction  that,  by  a  mar- 
gin of  far  better  than  20  to  1— perhaps, 
more  than  50  to  1— we  wiU  have  found 
by  the  vote  of  the  people,  as  manifested 
by  their  presence  at  meetings  discussmg 
the  war  and  discussing  public  policy  this 
week  in  this  country,  will  be  on  the  side 
of  those  supporting  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  policies  of  this  coun- 
try- and  the  determination  not  to  accept 
a 'humiliating  defeat,  which  not  only 
would  strike  a  vital  blow  against  freedom 
in  our  own  countrj-  and  around  the 
world,  but  end  our  country's  career  as  a 
responsible  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Today  I  am  convinced  that  this  day 
alone — quite  regardless  of  the  other 
meetings  which  are  scheduled  in  other 
places  on  other  days  this  week— under 
the    proud   banner    of    the    Stars    and 
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stripes.  In  meetinga  in  cities  and  in  large 
metropolitan  areas  Bnd  in  country  towns, 
in  organized  communities  everywhere, 
there  will  be  gathered,  at  this  very  hour, 
far  more  than  20  to  1 — perhaps  50  to  1 
or  100  to  1 — o'  our  fellow  citizens  pro- 
claiming their  faith  in  the  future  of  this 
Republic  and  their  determination  to 
carry  on,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  lit- 
tle faith  among  their  fellow  citizens  who 
will  be  meeting  in  other  areas,  at  other 
places,  at  other  times  and  for  other  pur- 
poses this  week,  to  suggest  that  we  have 
lost  the  fight;  to  suggest  that  the  time 
has  come  to  call  it  quits  and  to  pull  out 
of  our  responsibility. 

I  am  glad  these  events  are  happening 
during  the  same  week,  so  that  Hanoi  and 
Moscow  and  the  uncommitted  areas  of 
the  world  will  have  reported  to  them,  as 
will  be  reported  to  them  by  the  press 
and  television  and  radio,  the  great  con- 
centration of  a  majority  voice  and  ma- 
jority will  in  this  country,  of  people  who 
have  faith  In  the  future  and  who  have 
not  joined  the  disciples  of  despair  who 
feel  that  the  cause  is  lost  and  that  Amer- 
ica ha^  iQSt  both  its  will  and  Its  strength 
to  succeed. 

Mr.  President,  what  a  dramatic  oppor- 
tunity, what  a  dramatic  result,  what  an 
impact  this  can  have  at  the  peace  con- 
ference In  Paris.  What  an  impact  it  is 
going  to  have  In  the  halls  of  the  mighty 
in  Hanoi  as  at  the  end  of  the  week  they 
measure  up  the  quantities  and  qualities 
of  those  Americans  who  met  this  week 
to  pay  homage  to  their  country  and  who 
engage  in  a  rededlcation  of  faith  as  com- 
pared with  those  who  meet  for  other 
purposes,  in  other  areas,  and  who  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
decide  that  we  Americans  have  to  ac- 
cept a  humiliating  defeat  for  the  first 
time  in  history. 

I  shall  ask  that  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks there  appear  in  the  Record  a  very 
interesting  and.  to  me.  impressive  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Malcolm  Thompson,  of  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  who  has  written  a  letter  to 
those  who  he  believes,  here  In  Washuig- 
ton  or  In  California  or  elsewhere,  are 
<-;oing  to  carry  banners  In  a  stimulated 
and  well-financed  iirotest  against  the 
war  bearing  the  names  of  tho.se  who  have 
died  In  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

He  writes  about  his  .son.  Pfc.  Gregory 
M.  Thompson,  who  was  amons  those  who 
'-;ave  their  lives  for  your  freedom  and 
mine  in  this  cruel  and  unfortunate  war. 

He  is  one  who  hoped  he  could  take 
some  kind  of  Icsal  action  to  prevent  this 
desecration  of  the  name  of  hi.s  dead,  pa- 
triotic .son.  Failing  in  that,  he  has  been 
doins:  all  that  he  can  to  icU  the  world 
that  he  rcsent.s  .sucli  a  ini.su.se  of  his  .son's 
name  by  those  w  ho  now  would  take  away 
(rom  hun  and  his  memory  the  fruits  of 
victory  and  sucte.ss  that  this  younn  lad 
had  in  mind  when  he  went  ofT  to  war 

The  letter  wa.s  published  in  the  Las 
Veua.s  Review  Journal  of  October  16. 
1969.  It  seems  to  me  that  readinc;  it 
should  sive  us  all  cau.se  for  .sober  reflec- 
tion, .so  I  ask  unanimou.s  con.sent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 


A  Pathkb  Writes  to  Demonstrato»8  :  Whkn 
Tket  Read  the  Name  or  Mt  Son 

When  the  pesce  demonsta-ators  read  my 
son's  name,  let  them  know  how  he  felt  about 
the  Viet  Nam  war,  and  how  the  parents  who 
shaped  him  feel  about  it. 

It  13  we,  the  parents,  who  said  goodbye  to 
him  when  he  went  away  to  fight — not  the 
peace  agitators. 

It  Is  we,  the  parents,  who  wrote  long, 
anxious  letters  to  him  during  his  three 
months  almost  continuous  combat^not  the 
agitators. 

It  Is  the  ones  who  saw  his  body  returned 
In  a  flag-draped  coffin  who  first  .should  be 
heard — not  the  protesters 

These  transparent  propagandists  were  not 
there  to  see  my  son  burled,  nor  do  they  ac- 
company nie  on  my  tripe  to  liiy  flowers  on 
his  grave. 

My  son  wns  killed  while  fighting  for  his 
country. 

America  cannot  be  permltt^ed  to  perpetu- 
ally persuade  Its  citizens  to  Instill  In  their 
sons  a  sense  of  patriotism,  loyalty  and  a  de- 
termination to  defend  the  oppre.ssed.  and 
then,  after  the  .sons  have  died,  .suddenly 
change  her  mind  and  yield  to  those  who 
killed  them. 

Most  of  the  peace  demonstrations  and 
name-reading  ceremonies  across  this  nation 
are  an  obvious  propaganda  device  designed 
to  influence  the  President  of  the  United 
States  into  surrendering  South  Viet  Nam  to 
an  enemy  which  admittedly  and  openly  seeks 
to  conquer  It  by  any  and  all  means. 

When  they  read  my  son's  name  to  advo- 
cate peace  at  any  price — the  price  being  de- 
feat— let  them  remember  that  he  whose 
name  they  read  did  not  surrender. 

When  these  pretentious  mourners  read  my 
son's  name,  let  them  realize  that  their  grief 
would  be  belter  served  if  applied  to  the  Viet 
Cong  whose  flag  they  wave  even  as  they  burn 
the  one  which  graced  my  son's  casket.  Let 
them  apply  their  bogus  sorrow  to  those  ag- 
gressors felled  by  my  son  as  he  won  his  post- 
humous Sliver  Star  for  heroism  in  ground 
combat. 

And  when  they  read  the  name  of  my  son. 
let  them  know  that  he  advocated  an  Increase 
In  the  ijomblng  of  the  ammunition  depots 
in  North  Viet  Nam — not  a  cessation  so  that 
his  enemy  would  receive  unlimited  war  sup- 
plies with  which  to  kill  him. 

When  they  read  the  name  of  Gregory  Mal- 
colm Thompson,  let  them  realize  that  they 
are  proving  before  the  world  the  truth  ol 
the  oft-repeated  Commumst  claim  that 
itiany  Americans  have  become  soft,  cieca- 
(Ipiii  .iiid  yielding  to  any  determined  force 
which  opposes  them. 

.^nd  when  these  weak,  gullible  ones  read 
h!s  name  In  their  avowed  pursuit  of  peace. 
let  them  remember  that  a  peace  purchased  at 
the  price  (>t  surrender  Is  but  a  brief  M\inlch- 
tvpe  peace  l.isiing  only  until  the  aggressor's 
.ip,)i'iite  demands  more  victims. 

Finally,  when  these  hypocrites  read  the  list 
of  the  dead  who  delended  South  Viet  Nam. 
let  I  hem  know  that  they  have  reached  the 
ultimate  low  In  the  world-record  of  human 
Infamy,  in  that  they  willfully  and  cunningly 
utter  a  dead  mans  name  to  achieve  the  de- 
feat of  the  cause  lor  which  he  died  -Mal- 
c  i\u\  Thompson 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Prebideat. 
today  we  honor  and  mourn  those  who 
save  their  lives  in  defense  of  our  Nation 
and  the  principles  for  which  It  has  stood. 

Our  mourninf-  is  very  special  today  be- 
cause .so  many  Americans  are  no  longer 
sure  of  what  are.  or  what  ,-hould  be,  the 
principles  of  our  Nation. 

We  have  lost  much  of  tlie  dedication 
and  purposivene.ss  that  characterized 
tho.se  who  have  given  their  lives  for  us. 


We  have  lost  their  clarity  of  thinking 

We  have  lost  their  courage  and  their 
bravery. 

For  so  many  of  us  now  seek  the  easy 
wfty  out  of  crisis  and  confrontation. 

We  seek  that  safe  way  out  physically 
now,  even  though  it  may  be  the  disas- 
trous way  out  for  the  children  of  tomor- 
row who  may  have  to  pay  with  their 
lives  bartered  for  the  temporary  security 
of  today  that  our  timidity  and  falntness 
of  heart  have  dictated. 

And  we  do  it  under  facades  of  hypoc- 
risy and  sophistry  in  which  we  try  tu 
camouflage  oiir  individual  fears,  lack  oi 
courage,  and  selfishness  of  living  only 
for  today. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  mourning  that 
.so  many  of  us  do  today  concerns  our  In- 
creasing failure  to  keep  the  faith  with 
those  who  gave  their  lives  for  us — and 
our  increasing  guilt  In  making  their  su- 
preme sacrifices  for  us  having  been 
made  in  vain. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Nation  pays  tribute  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  When  our  country  has  been  at 
war  many  fought  on  the  battlefield  and 
some  of  these  were  woimded  or  died. 
Others  spent  lonely  months  or  years  in 
Isolated  stations  far  from  the  front.  In 
times  of  peace,  no  less  than  in  times  of 
war,  freedom's  price  of  constant  vigi- 
lance has  been  paid  by  the  members  of 
our  armed  services. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  these 
men  and  women  and  while  we  remember 
the  sacrifices  of  these  individuals  let  us 
also  reaffirm  om-  belief  in  the  principles 
and  ideals  which  they  served. 

What  are  these  ideals?  No  more  con- 
cise definition  has  been  reached  than  the 
one  originally  stated  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  this  age  where  the  medium  is 
supposedly  the  message,  when  "com- 
munication" is  sought  through  flashing 
lights  and  garish  noise,  these  simple 
words  maintain  the  vitality  and  rele- 
vance to  the  national  direction  which 
they  have  had  since  their  Inscription  In 
Philadelphia  182  years  a^o: 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  Or- 
der to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
Justice.  Insure  domestic  Tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  gen- 
eral Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  oi 
Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

It  i.s  well  for  all  of  us  to  .speird  todav 
reflecting  on  tiie  significance  of  our  vet- 
eran's contribution  to  today's  America 

Today '.s  America  .see.s  the  right  of  free 
.speech  being  exerci.sed  to  an  unprece- 
dented extent  tlirougli  protest  marches, 
rallies,  seminars,  sit-ins.  and  demonstrn- 
tions.  That  such  activities  are  takinw 
place  IS  largely  due  to  our  veterans,  then 
time,  their  blood,  and  their  lives.  \\  hite 
crosses  around  tlie  world  In  Verdun.  Iwo 
Jima.  Seoul,  and  Arlington  mark  the 
resting  places  of  those  who.se  lives  as- 
sured that  the  October  moratorium  could 
take  place. 

We  can  do  more  than  pay  our  fuUe.st 
respects  to  our  fallen  veterans.  Most  of 
we  27  million  veterans  alive  today  want 
no  special  recognition  or  attention.  We 


did  our  duty,  take  pride  in  having  served, 
and  seek  to  live  our  Uvea  as  good  and  con- 
structive citizens. 

There  is  a  group  of  veterans,  however, 
who  do  need  and  deserve  special  recogni- 
tion and  our  most  dedicated  attention. 
I  speak  of  the  thousands  of  veterans  from 
all  wars  'R'ho  are  confined  to  hospitals 
throughout  the  country.  We  owe  these 
men  so  much,  and  they  are  so  apprecia- 
tive of  the  smallest  kindnesses  and  in- 
terest shown  them  that  everyone  on  this 
Veterans  Day  and  throughout  the  year, 
should  resolve  to  show  these  great  pa- 
triots and  heroes  that  their  Nation  deeply 
appreciates  and  acknowledges  their  sac- 

riflccs. 

In  this  age  when  so  much  energy  is 
being  spent  on  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  speech,  dissent,  and  assembly  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  channel  some  of  this 
energy  toward  serving  those  whose  sacri- 
fice made  these  freedoms  secure. 

The  President  has  called  upon  Ameri- 
cans to  engage  in  volunteer  programs 
across  the  country  to  improve  their  cities 
their  neighborhoods,  and  the  lives  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  For  many  years. 
Gray  Ladles  and  similar  volunteer  groups 
have  served  in  hospitals.  They  write  let- 
ters read  to  patients,  and  otherwise 
brighten  the  lives  of  the  hospitalized. 

It  would  be  fitthig  today  if  those  who 
are  plaiming  to  participate  in  the  events 
of  protest  and  dissent  later  this  week 
would  spend  today  in  some  small  way  re- 
paying the  great  debt  owed  to  those  who 
have  served  their  country  and  now  he 
hospitalized. 

A  visit  to  a  veterans  hospital  would 
not  take  much  time,  and  a  smile,  a  hello. 
a  small  favor  would  bring  incalculable 
brightness  to  the  lives  of  our  hospitalized 
veterans.  The  visitors  might  also  learn 
something  about  the  freedoms  which 
they  exercise.  .  ,     * 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  hke  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  America's  veterans  to- 
day Veterans  Day,  which  originated  51 
years  ago  with  the  armistice  of  World 
War  I  on  November  11, 1918. 

From  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the 
present,  more  than  38  million  men  and 
women  have  served  their  country  in  uni- 
form during  wartime.  Those  who  have 
defended  our  Nation,  with  their  lives 
when  necessary,  have  rightfully  earned 
the  honor  and  respect  which  it  is  my  fer- 
vent hope  all  Americans  will  accord  them 
on  this  Veterans  Day. 

Today  is  also  a  most  appropriate  time 
for  all  of  us  to  reassert  our  pride  in  being 
Americans.  Our  wonderful  heritage  of 
freedom  and  liberty  has  been  preserved 
through  the  sacrifices  of  our  veterans, 
and  continues  to  be  defended  today  by 
our  men  in  Vietnam.  Our  debt  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  past  and  present  is  much 
too  large  to  be  expressed  In  mere  words. 
But  more  important,  this  debt  must 
never  be  forgotten,  lest  we  forget,  also, 
today's  significance  to  each  of  us. 


passed  away  on  peaceful  Cape  Cod  the 
sculptor  whose  skUls  designed  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier  where  the  sen- 
timents of  our  NaUon  will  be  centered  on 
November  11. 

This  year— like  each  succeeding  year-- 
our  observance  becomes  the  more  sol- 
emn as  the  honor  roll  of  American  pa- 
triotism grows  greater.  For  we  honor  not 
alone  the  "soldier  known  only  to  God 
but  the  service  and  sacrifice  of  our  men 
and  women  in  imlform  who  have  served 
and  sacrificed  in  many  posts  of  duty  in 
every  corner  of  this  earth. 

Whatever  our  feelings  about  this  war 
or  that  war.  each  of  us  in  his  innermost 
heart  vrill  fashion  his  praise  and  his 
prayers  for  those  who  went  to  their  des- 
tiny in  obedience  and  patriotism. 

We  pay  tribute  to  those  who  proved 
they  possessed  that  love  that  God  has 
called  the  greatest— that  man  should  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  fellow  man. 

"Peace  victory  and  valor "  are  graven 
in  that  rnemorial  that  looks  down  upon 
the  historic  Potomac— and  those  quali- 
ties" are  inscribed  in  our  memories  for 
those  who  will  answer  the  rollcall  no 

Such  tribute  is  written  m  our  hearts  for 
the  living  as  well  as  the  dead— and  that 
tribute  is  written  In  a  country's  grati- 
tude to  the  homes  that  inspired  such 
Americanism— homes  that  earned  the 
heavy  burden  of  personal  grief  in  many 
a  brave  hour. 

We  can  never  restore  the  hves  of  the 
fallen— nor  fully  repay  the  loyalty  of 
their  souls— but  neither  as  a  nation  nor 
as  individuals  can  we  forget  the  nobility 
of  oiir  honored  dead. 

November  is  especially  the  month  to 
remember. 

November  11  is  especially  the  day  oi 
remembrance  of  those  to  whom  we  owe 
so  much— a  day  to  be  proud  of  the  liv- 
ing, a  day  of  praise  and  prayer  for  those 
in  eternal  peace. 

Known  or  unknown— let  it  never  be 
said  of  our  heroic  dead  that  they  were 
unwept,  unhonored,  unsung. 

Let  it  always  be  said  that  America 
never,  never  forgets. 


ONE   MINUTE   OF   SILENCE 
Mr.   ALLOTT.  Mr.   President, 


THE  KNOWN  AND  THE  UNKNOWN- 
AMERICA  NEVER  FORGETS 
Mr   PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  octave  of  Veterans  Day,  there  has 


in   my 

community  when  we  were  growing  up, 
November  11,  Armistice  Day,  was  very 
solemn.  At  exactly  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  f  actoi-y  whistles  would  begin 
sounding. 

At  school,  in  all  the  classrooms,  we 
would  rise,  face  to  the  east— toward 
Flanders  Field,  if  you  will,  Mr.  President, 
with  our  hands  on  our  heai-ts,  and  re- 
main sUnding  in  silence  for  1  minute. 
We  knew  that  all  over  town— in  the  fac- 
tories, the  stores,  on  the  street,  and  m 
our  homes— everyone  had  stopped  and 
was  standing  at  the  same  respectful 
silent  attention,  just  as  we  were,  at  that 
very  moment.  . 

It  seemed  like  the  longest  minute  in 
the  world.  And  we  were  all  very  quiet  for 
a  long  time  after  we  sat  down. 

Later  during  the  day  there  were 
speeches  and  parades.  But  it  was  that 
moment  of  quiet  which  meant  the  most 


to  us— whether  we  were  in  the  fourth 
grade  or  were  standing  downtown,  ready 
to  cross  the  street  to  go  back  to  where 
we  worked.  ,._     ,. 

Veterans  Etey  is  a  particularly  diflQcult 
holiday  to  observe  for  most  Americans. 
We  do  not  really  live  close  enough  to 
danger,  to  battle,  to  death,  to  realize  the 
full  measure  of  sacrifice  laid  down  by 
all  those  men  in  olive  drab,  in  brown 
khaki,  in  blue,  and  in  grey. 

Some  of  us  can  still  hear,  resounding 
dimly  in  the  muffled  stUlness.  the  beat  of 
distant  drums,  the  purposeful  cadence 
of  troops  responding  to  their  country  s 
call  I  think  of  this  every  time  I  hsten 
to  the  evening  news  of  Vietnam.  But  it 
is  hard  for  most  of  us— living  here  in  the 
green,  rich  beauty  of  America— to  think 
of  war.  of  battle,  or  heroism,  in  this  69th 
year  of  the  20th  century. 

Our  memory  fades  as  the  years  fall, 
one  after  the  other,  since  that  shadowy, 
bleak  test  of  our  wUl  in  Korea: 

Since  North  Africa,  and  Normandy, 
and  Guadalcanal,  and  Iwo  Jima: 

Since  Belleau  Wood  and  Chateau- 
Thierry  : 

Or,  since  our  Nation  came  of  age,  at 
Appomattox. 

It  takes  real  effort,  today,  to  conjure 
up  the  fields  of  valor,  to  vision  the  end- 
less columns  of  doughboys  in  World  War 
I,  ti-udging  through  mud  and  rain  and 
the  shell-pocked  dirt  of  France. 

Even  World  War  II  is  25  years  past. 
And  Korea,  so  recent,  so  much  the  bell- 
wether of  the  modern  conflict,  is  slowly 
fading  from  our  day-to-day  conscious- 
ness. ^       ... 

Yet,  through  all  these  threads  of  dis- 
tant thunder  and  far-off  battlefields, 
there  is  a  common  pattern,  a  deep,  un- 
derlying skein  which  binds  together  the 
entire  fabric  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  molded  in  a  system  that  breeds 
American  men  to  be  resolute  and  deter- 
mined in  defense  of  their  country,  their 
towns,  their  families,  their  children. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  inner 
genius,  the  spirit  of  America;  the  com- 
pulsion of  a  people  who  conquered  a 
wilderness. 

Who  fought  and  survived  a  Civil  War 
to  forge  a  stronger  imion. 

Who  fought  two  World  Wars  to  gain 
a  time  of  peace, 

Who  hfted  this  Nation  to  an  unprece- 
dented, unheralded  pinnacle  in  the  his- 
toiT  of  nations — 

And  who  gave  their  lives  that  this 
might  be  so.  Before  this  sacrifice  we 
stand  abashed. 

Surely  a  part  of  this  genius  is  rooted 
in  the  simple  belief  that  our  Nation  is 
one  with  itself.  That  when  one  Ameri- 
can is  affected,  is  bound  up.  is  thrust  into 
a  foreign  jungle,  is  cast  into  a  war,  then 
all  Americans  are  similarly  affected, 
then  all  Americans  are  concerned  for  his 
welfare,  then  all  Americans  join  in  to 
help  this  boy  return  safely  home. 

And  honor  him  for  what  he  has  en- 
dured in  the  name  of  this,  his  country, 
this  flag,  this  bit  of  soil  which  because 
of  its  heritage,  has  been  worth  to  him 
more  than  life,  more  than  a  personal  fu- 
ture, more  than  anything. 

In  countless  battles  on  the  face  of  this 
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scarred  old  planet,  the  American  soldier 
has  known  that  once  his  Ooverninent 
sends  him  into  battle,  the  American  peo- 
ple will  use  all  the  power  at  their  dis- 
posal to  safeguard  him. 

For  100  years  we  have  accepted  this 
as  a  sacred  dutgr  and  responsibility  of 
our  Government,. 

Our  fighting  men,  often  outnum- 
bered— as  at  Wake  Island,  outgunned — 
as  on  Bataan.  have  waged  battle  far 
above  the  call  of  duty  because,  deep 
down,  every  American  soldier  believed  his 
country  stood  behind  him  and  would  do 
all  that  It  could  to  protect  him. 

How  well  has  this  ethic — this  sacred 
duty — stood  the  test  of  time?  Does  this 
grand  faith,  thts  noble  belief  stUl  hold 
true?  Will  we  now  let  down  this  man — 
this  boy  with  the  strength  of  newly 
found  manhood? 

This  week  we  will  be  tested,  not  on  Uie 
battlefield  of  Vietnam  but  in  tlie  streets 
of  Washington. 

Would  that  we  could  stand  yet  again, 
all  Americans,  for  1  minute  of  silence. 

And  through  that  silence  heed  the  dis- 
tant echo  of  unity:  the  bell  that  rings, 
faintly  but  clearly,  for  honor,  and  truth, 
and  siiTcerity.  Would  that  we  could  be 
truly  one  Nation,  under  God — mdivisi- 
ble.  

VETERANS  DAY 

Ml-.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  pause  to  honor  the  many  who  have 
sacrificed  so  much  to  keep  our  precious 
freedoms  intact  over  the  years.  In  this 
era  of  demonstrations,  it  is  important  for 
each  of  us  to  set  aside  at  least  a  little  of 
our  time  on  this  day  of  national  recoRni- 
tion  for  our  vet«rans  to  remember  what 
they  have  done  for  all  of  us.  Without 
them,  our  precious  independence  would 
have  been  lost  a  long,  long  time  ago. 

Our  veterans  continue  to  serve  our 
country  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways.  Not 
only  as  individuals,  but  through  such  fine 
organizations  as  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and.  of  course,  the  American  Legion, 
many  of  our  veterans  are  adding  still 
more  to  their  already  illustrious  record  of 
public  service.  These  and  a  number  of 
other  excellent  veterans'  groups  are 
quite  active  in  community  service  pro- 
grams all  across  the  country.  Moreover, 
they  sponsor  a  number  of  rehabilitation 
and  scholarship  projects  that  are  worthy 
jf  the  support  of  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  our  veterans  play 
another  role  in  our  society  that  many  of 
us  in  public  life,  particularly  those  of  us 
who  are  veterans  ourselves,  deeply  ap- 
preciate. I  am  speaking  of  their  continued 
efforts  to  represent  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  as  an  honor  and  a  privilege,  not 
a  punishment.  Too  many  of  today's 
youth  scorn  the  armed  services  and 
ridicule  the  patriotism  that  motivates 
those  who  have  made  the  defense  of  our 
country  their  profession.  Veterans,  as 
parents,  and  as  leading  citizens,  have 
done  much  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
cynicism  that  occasionally  seems  to 
thieaten  to  engulf  our  youth.  The  fact 
that  it  has  not  and  win  not  is  due  in  no 


small  part  to   the  unceasing  patriotic 
example  set  by  our  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  and  the  288.000  other 
veterans  in  Kansas  are  particularly  proud 
today,  because  in  many  respects  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  Veterans  Day  had  its  origins 
in  Kansas.  As  we  all  Icnow  Veterans  Day 
used  to  be  called  Armistice  Day  and  was 
celebrated  primarily  as  the  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  on  No- 
vember 11.  1918.  in  the  Forest  of  Com- 
pi^gne  by  the  Allies  and  Germans,  thus 
ending  World  War  I.  Armistice  Day  cele- 
brations were  regularly  held  each  year 
after  the  end  of  the  Great  War,  but  it 
was  not  until  1938  that  Congress  passed 
a  bill  declaring  that  each  November  11 
•shall  be  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  hereafter  celebrated  and 
known  as  Armistice  Day. ' 

In  Emporia,  Kans.,  on  November  11, 
1953,  instead  of  an  Armistice  Day  pro- 
gram, a  Veterans  Day  observance  was 
held  to  honor  those  who  had  fought  in 
all  of  America's  wars,  not  just  World 
War  I.  This  marked  a  new  beginning  for 
a  national  expression  of  gratitude  to  our 
veterans.  Former  Kansas  Congressman 
Ed  Rees,  of  Emporia,  was  so  impressed  by 
the  1953  ceremony  that  he  introduced  a 
bill  into  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
change  the  name  of  Armistice  Day  to 
Veterans  Day.  After  this  passed,  the  late 
Mr.  Rees  wrote  to  all  State  Governors 
and  asked  for  their  approval  and  co- 
operation in  observing  the  changed  holi- 
day. The  name  was  soon  changed  to 
Veterans  Day  by  act  of  Congress  on 
May  24.  1954. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  you  can  see  that 
the  people  of  Kansas  have  played  an 
interesting  and  influential  role  in  mak- 
ing November  11  a  national  day  of  re- 
membrance honoring  all  who  have  served 
our  country  in  the  armed  services  from 
the  Revolution  to  Vietnam.  But  that  is 
only  to  be  expected  from  a  State  that  has 
long  been  active  in  helping  and  honoring 
those  of  her  sons  who  had  been  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  For  example,  in  1945  the 
State  legislature  estabUshed  the  Kansas 
office  of  Veterans  Affairs  primarily  to 
afford  field  services  in  all  areas  of  the 
State  to  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
This  service  was  offered  through  the  fa- 
cilities of  15  field  ofSces  and  itinerant 
service  at  more  than  150  other  locations. 

In  order  to  offer  a  better  coordinated 
and  more  effective  service,  the  legislature 
veiy  wisely  combined  the  two  agencies 
effective  July  1,  1951.  and  In  lieu  thereof 
established  the  Kansas  veterans'  com- 
mission as  a  division  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  social  welfare.  In  1953  the  State 
legislature  established  the  Kansas  vet- 
erans' commission  as  a  separate  agency. 
The  Kansas  veterans'  commission  con- 
sists of  a  three-member  commission,  a 
director,  an  administrative  assistant,  a 
field  service  consisting  of  14  field  ofQces 
located  strategically  throughout  the 
State,  and  eight  ofiQces  operated  in  co- 
operation with  the  major  congressional 
chartered  veterans  organizations  located 
in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities 
servicing  Kansas  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  too  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  try  and  repay  to 


some  small  degree  the  debt  the  people  of 
the  United  States  owe  to  those  who  have 
defended  their  freedom.  More  needs  to 
lie  done  and  doubtless  will  be  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead.  Today,  how- 
ever, let  us  halt  long  enough  in  our  de- 
liberations to  pay  homage  to  all  those 
veterans,  living  and  dead,  to  whom  this 
national  day  of  recognition  is  dedicated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  original  Armistice  Day 
proclamation  issued  50  years  ago  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  on  November 
11,  1919.  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

To  my  Tellow-couDtr>-men:  A  year  ago  our 
enemies  laid  down  their  arms  In  accordance 
with  axi  armistice  which  rendered  them  im- 
potent ta  renew  hostilities,  and  gave  to  the 
world  an  assured  opportunity  to  reconstruct 
Its  shattered  order  and  to  work  out  In  peace 
a  new  and  juster  set  of  International  rela- 
tions. The  soldiers  and  people  of  the  Euro- 
pean Allies  had  fought  and  endured  for  more 
than  four  years  to  uphold  the  barrier  of 
civilization  against  the  aggressions  of  armed 
force.  We  ourselves  had  been  In  the  conflict 
something  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  With 
splendid  forgetfulness  of  mere  personal  con- 
cerns we  remodeled  our  Industries,  concen- 
trated our  financial  resources.  Increased  our 
agricultural  output  and  assembled  a  great 
army,  so  that  at  the  last  our  power  wa*  a 
decisive  factor  In  the  victory. 

We  were  able  to  bring  the  vast  resources, 
material  and  moral,  of  a  great  and  free  peo- 
ple to  the  assistance  of  our  associates  In 
Europe  who  had  suffered  and  sacrificed  with- 
out limit  in  the  cause  for  which  they  fought. 
Out  of  this  victory  there  arose  new  possi- 
bilities of  political  freedom  and  economic 
concert.  The  war  showed  us  the  strength  of 
great  nations  acting  together  for  high  pur- 
poses, and  the  victory  of  arms  foretells  the 
enduring  conquests  which  can  be  made  In 
peace  when  nations  act  justly  and  in  further- 
ance of  the  common  Interests  of  men. 

To  us  la  America  the  reflections  of  Armi- 
stice Day  will  be  filled  with  solemn  pride  in 
the  heroism  of  those  who  died  in  the  coun- 
try's service  and  with  gratitude  for  the  vic- 
tory, both  because  of  the  thing  from  which 
it  had  freed  us  and  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunity It  has  given  America  to  show  her 
sympathy  with  peace  and  Justice  In  the 
covmclls  of  the  nations. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  one  of  honor  and  recognition  for  the 
men  and  women  who  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  this  coimtry.  These 
Americans,  in  times  of  war  and  peace, 
have  protected  the  ideals  of  freedom  upon 
which  this  great  Nation  was  founded. 
Many  have  died  in  order  that  we  may  live 
in  a  free  society.  However,  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  those  who  are  willing  to 
taste  citizenship,  but.  at  the  same  time, 
are  not  willing  to  fulfill  the  obligation 
that  we  all  have  to  our  coimtry.  We  must 
remember  that  every  right  cwries  a  re- 
sponsibility and  we  must  be  willing  to 
accept  that  responsibility. 

This  morning  I  visited  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospital  in  Washington  and 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk 
with  many  of  the  patients.  On  behalf  of 
the  Congress,  I  expressed  our  gratitude 
for  the  service  they  have  rendered  to  their 
country. 


The  veterans  of  this  country  as  a 
body  represent  one  of  the  strongest 
forces  for  the  preservation  of  our  Na- 
tion They  have  been  asked  to  serve  and 
make  sacrifices  for  our  country  and  in 
so  doing  have  grasped  the  ideals  and 
principles  that  made  this  country  great. 
One  of  the  strongest  assets  of  our  Nation 
and  society  has  been  the  stability  and  re- 
.sponsibility  demonstrated  by  its  veteran 
population. 

On  this  day  we  must  all  reassert  our 
pride  in  being  Americans  and  pay  tribute 
to  our  veterans  who  have  served  our  Na- 
tion well.  But  we  must  also  remember 
that  Veterans  Day  also  expresses,  in  a 
unique  and  meaningful  way  this  Nation's 
hope  for  peace  for  all  mankind— peace 
with  freedom  and  honor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
Veterans  Day,  a  time  when  we  honor  the 
men  and  women  who  have  given  their 
efforts  and  their  lives  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  fundamental  concepts 
of  freedom  and  justice. 

As  we  pay  respect  to  our  veterans  and 
what  they  "have  contributed  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,  we  cannot  help 
but  think  of  the  real  meaning  of  pa- 
triotism and  its  application  in  todays 
worid.  It  seems  to  me  that  Adlai  Steven- 
son expressed  his  thoughts  on  this  in  a 
most  appropriate  manner  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation: 

What  do  we  mean  by  patriotism  in  the 
context  of  our  times?  A  patriotism  that  puts 
country  ahead  of  self;  a  patriotism  which 
is  not  short,  frenzied  outbursts  of  emotion, 
but  the  tranquil  and  steady  dedication  of  a 
life-time  These  are  words  that  are  easy  to 
utter  but  this  is  a  mighty  assignment.  For 
it  is  often  easier  to  fight  for  principles  than 
to  live  vip  to  them. 

This  is  the  kind  of  patriotism  we  need: 
this  is  the  kind  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  country  displayed  by  so  many  Amer- 
ican veterans  who  have  fought  not  only 
for  a  just  cause  at  a  particular  time  but 
wiio  have  had  a  sustaining  commitment 
to  the  United  States  and  the  principles 
of  our  Government. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  I  have  known  the  vet- 
erans of  six  wars.  In  my  childhood.  I 
met  and  often  talked  with  the  men  of 
Antietam  and  Gettysburg— the  gallant 
boys  in  blue  or  gray  who  lived  on  to  be 
the  wizened  bards  of  their  own  heroic 
saga.  I  knew  the  men  of  San  Juan  Hill 
and  Santiago  who  always  carried  them- 
selves with  a  little  of  the  confidence  and 
"flamboyance  of  their  own  hero— Teddy 
Roosevelt.  Many  of  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I  will  always  bear  the  mark  of  the 
brutal  war  they  fought. 

I  cannot  summarize  in  a  few  words 
my  own  generation  of  World  War  II  vet- 
erans my  classmates,  my  shipmates,  the 
fellows  I  met  casually  as  strangers  and 
will  never  quite  leave  as  long  as  I  live. 

The  men  of  Korea  fought  a  terrible 
war  and  its  hardships  are  reflected  in 
aieir  lack  of  talk  about  it. 

The  men  of  Vietnam  are  perhaps  the 
most  heroic  of  all,  since  it  is  they  who 
have  lived  and  fought  and  died  on  faith 
alone. 

The  fact  that  we  have  had— and 
been— and  known  veterans  is  not  in  It- 


self unique.  All  of  us  who  have  lived 
through  the  excitement  of  the  human 
drama  of  conflict  reflect  on  our  own  ex- 
perience with  the  mixed  emotions  that 
have  characterized  veterans  through  all 
ages  As  we  grow  older,  we  are  all  more 
like  the  veterans  of  King  Henry's  wars, 
who  were  described  by  Shakespeare: 
He    that   outlives   the   day    and    comes    safe 

home.  . 

Will  stand  a-tiptoe  when  this  day  is  named. 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crlspian. 
Then   shall   our   name. 
Familiar      in      his      mouth      as      household 

words   ...  . 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered. 

It  is  not  that  veterans  are  usual  in 
human  society  that  sm-prises  us.  It  is 
rather  that  in  our  society  we  have  seen 
veterans  of  so  much  bitter  fighting  and 
veterans  of  so  many  vital  causes.  To  each 
one  of  them,  the  Nation  owes  an  indi- 
vidual debt  for  which  no  adequate  pay- 
ment has  vet  been  devised.  It  is  a  debt 
of  the  same  character  and  inviolable 
nature  as  the  obligation  that  each  of  us 
owes  his  nation  and  his  people  when 
dangers  threaten. 

It  is  the  proliferation  of  danger  to 
society  and  to  our  Nation  that  has 
created  so  many  veterans.  It  is  this  same 
proliferation  that  should  renew  our  re- 
solves to  find  different  ways  to  settle  the 
differences  that  divide  men  and  embroil 
armies  in  war. 

Only  when  we  have  done  this,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  men,  will  we  have  ap- 
proached a  recognition  of  the  debts  we 
owe  to  the  veterans  of  all  wars. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  today, 
on  Veterans  Day,  we  pay  tribute  across 
the  Nation  to  the  men  and  women— living 
and  dead— who  have  served  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  These  brave  citizens  answered 
the  call  of  their  country  in  times  of 
mihtary  need.  They  sacrificed  opportuni- 
ties. They  risked  their  lives.  They  fought 
for  freedom. 

Many  fell  in  battle.  Many  others  con- 
tinue their  contribution  as  private  citi- 
zens. Today  we  honor  both. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  over  27 
million  living  American  veterans,  and 
veterans  and  their  families  make  up  close 
to  half  of  our  population.  In  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts,  we  have  over 
800.000  veterans.  And  approximat^y 
1,200  GI's  return  to  civilian  life  in  Mas^- 
chusetts  each  month. 

It  is  especially  fitting  and  proper.  I 
believe,  that  we  should  pause  to  honor 
our  veterans  at  a  time  when  we  pause 
as  a  nation  to  reexamine  our  current 
military  activity  in  Vietnam. 

For  no  matter  how  any  citizen  may 
feel  about  the  merits  of  that  conflict, 
many  Americans  serving  there  and  else- 
where are  performing  bravely  in  ex- 
tremely difficult  circumstances.  They  en- 
danger their  lives  daily— under  grueling 
psvchological  and  physical  pressure  in 
unfamiliar  surroundings.  Many  have 
been  wounded.  Most  have  seen  their 
friends  injured  and  killed.  All  have  given 
up  personal  comfort  and  gain  for  the 
service  of  the  Nation. 

For  their  quiet  sacrifice,  these  dedi- 
cated rnen  and  women  deserve  our  high- 
est admiration  and  respect.  Whether  or 


not  we  care  for  the  war.  we  must  show 
that  we  care  for  the  men. 

And  so,  on  this  November  11,  we  honor 
both  the  dedicated  veterans  of  yester- 
day and  the  active  servicemen  of  to- 
day As  citizens  of  all  beliefs,  from  all 
walks  of  life,  we  express  our  respect  for 
the  dignitv  and  braverj-  and  patriotism 
and  unselfish  spirit  of  those  who  have 
.served,  and  lived  and  died  for  our  coun- 

"over  100  vears  ago.  Abraham  Lincoln 
stressed  the  duty  of  the  United  States— 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  orphan. 

As  a  former  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am  proud 
to  reaffirm  my  commitment  to  that  senti- 
ment And  I  shall  continue  my  effort 
here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  pass  legisla- 
tion and  programs  responsive  to  this 
fundamental  obligation. 

Finally  Mr.  President,  let  us  note  that 
Veterans  Day  is  a  celebration  not  of  war. 
but  of  peace— the  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  which  ended 
Worid  War  I.  In  this  spirit,  let  us  all 
work  together  both  to  further  the  cause 
of  peace  and  to  honor  and  serve  those 
who  have  sought  to  make  it  possible. 


VETERANS  DAY  AND  PEACE 
Mr     RANDOLPH.    Mr.    President,    in 
company  with  my  colleagues  and  citizens 
generally,  there  is  today  a  remembrance 
of  the  veterans  of  the  United  States. 

The  Evening  Star  of  November  11.  car- 
ries an  editorial  which  is  well  balanced 
and  meaningful.  It  does  not  stress  polar- 
ization of  viewpoints,  but  its  appeal  is  for 
understanding  in  these  times  of  height- 
ened tension,  between  people  and 
nations.  ^  , 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  men  and  women  ol 
good  heart  and  good  conscience  and  good 
intent,  are  desirous  for  peace- and  con- 
tinue to  work  for  peace.  The  editor 
wrote : 

Nearly  all  Americans  want  the  same  thing: 
A  peaceful  world  and  a  strong,  decent 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  loliows: 

IFrcm  the  Washington  SUir.  Nov,  11,  19691 
Veterans  D.^y 
Half  a  century  ago.  Presiden"  Woodrow 
Wi'^^on  proclaimed  November  11  as  Armistice 
Dpv  to  honor  those  who  had  fallen  m  the 
■war  to  end  wars,"  In  1954.  a  more  realistic 
Congress  changed  the  name  of  the  holiday 
to  Veterans  Dav.  to  pay  homage  to  all  those 
who  had  worn  iheir  country  s  uniform. 

Today  in  that  spirit,  many  area  resident 
gathered  at  the  Washington  monument 
grounds  to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  ideals 
which  have  made  this  nation  great  They  were 
right  to  do  so. 

It  has  become  virtually  impossible  to  hold 
a  rational  discussion  on  the  question  of 
Vietnam.  We  never  have  believed  that  ah 
those  who  oppose  the  war  are  etlete  snobs. 
By  the  same  token,  those  who  honor  our 
nations  flag  today  and  support  the  Presi- 
dents efforts  to  exuicate  us  from  Southeast 
Asia  are  neither  red-necks  nor  Jingoisis. 
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There  Is  no  place  in  our  polltlca  for  street 
cluhea  between  follower*  of  Tarloua  per- 
suaslona.  Donnybrooks  only  play  Into  the 
hands  of  those  who  genuinely  wish  this  coun- 
ti^  111.  Those  who  He  in  Arlington  C5emet«ry 
did  not  die  for  ut  AmerloK  In  which  such 
things  happen. 

If  their  sacnflce,  which  we  honor  today, 
means  anything.  It  means  that  nil  Americans 
have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  think  ra- 
tionally and  act  peacefully  on  the  p-ent  la- 
sues  of  our  day. 

Later  this  week,  other  Amerlnins  will  be 
marching  for  wh«t  they  think  rlj^ht.  Al- 
though we  do  not  agree  with  them,  we  take 
them  r.erlouBly.  We  lake  even  more  seriously 
their  right  to  march.  If  they  uke  them- 
selves seriously,  they  will  see  to  It  that 
their  forthcoming  march  Is  a  peaceful  one. 

These  are  dlfflcult  days  for  all  of  u.s.  But 
nearly  all  of  us  want  the  same  thing:  A 
peaceful  world  and  a  strong,  decent  America 
We  differ  only  on  means  to  that  end  And  this 
should  not  be  enough  to  divide  tjs. 

No  nation  which  does  not  respect  Its  past 
con  build  Its  future.  Those  who  undertake 
the  obligations  to  serve  In  Uie  armed  forces 
of  this  country  are  paying  (iff  In  part  the 
debt  each  of  us  owes  lor  ull  tnat  we  have 
here. 

We  are  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  them,  and 
to  those  who  fell  In  battles  not  of  their 
own  otoaoelng,  for  ideaLs  which  they  may 
have  •l»lf  dimly  understood.  We  are  proud 
of  this  country's  past.  And  that  Is  why  we 
believe  li»  Its  futures. 


VETERANS   DAY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
pause  to  obsene  Veterans  Day,  we  pay 
tnbute  not  only  to  our  flshting  men  but 
to  the  qualities  of  American  life  which 
they  have  fought  to  defend. 

Veterans  Day  is  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
preciate anew  the  sacrifices  and  contri- 
butions which  American  fl.^htinR  men 
have  made  in  tlw  pursuit  of  peace  and 
national  independence  for  nearly  200 
years. 

It  is  a  day  wlien  Americans  can  unite 
in  respect  ;or  those  men  and  women,  and 
for  their  deeds. 

Tlicre  is  reason  for  a  spirit  of  national 
unity  today.  If  we  reflect  on  our  history, 
we  see  that  different  kinds  of  Ameri- 
cans have  gone  to  war  to  protect  dif- 
ferent personal  aspirations  and  values. 
We  have  fouRht  to  protect  our  loved  ones, 
our  neighborhoods,  our  family  attitutes, 
our  ethnic  traditions,  and  many  other 
values. 

It  is  out  of  this  diversity  of  objectives 
and  motivations  that  America  has  had 
to  summon  the  strength  and  the  will  to 
set  national  goals,  to  decide  public  policy 
and  to  tniild  a  nation. 

We  have  succeeded,  not  because  we 
were  different,  but  because  we  have  rec- 
ognized our  differences  and  accommo- 
dated to  them. 

We  believe  we  can  disagree  with  one 
another  but  stiU  maintain  national 
stability  and  purpose. 

We  believe  we  can  pursue  different 
careers  and  espouse  different  life  styles 
and  philosophies,  and  yet  agree  on  the 
necessity  to  exercise  our  Individuality 
in  the  framework  of  mutual  trust  and 
respect. 

Our  Armed  Forces  have  taught  us  that 
no  region,  race,  or  creed  ha«  a  monopoly 
on  courage,  valor,  or  wisdom  tinder  fire. 


We  know,  as  John  Kennedy  reminded 
us.  that  at  the  Alamo  a  man  was  not 
asked  for  a  copy  ot  his  genealogy  before 
being  put  to  the  defense  of  the  outpost. 

Veterans  Day  should  remind  us  that 
a  sense  of  national  unity  Is  essential  for 
freedom  in  our  society,  no  matter  what 
our  differences  may  be. 

In  my  judgment  the  greatest  contri- 
bution to  national  unity  each  of  us  can 
make  is  to  demonstrate  restraint  and 
forbearance  in  comimunicating  with  each 
other. 

This  is  especially  true  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  tendency  to  polarize  Ameri- 
cans into  conflicting  camps  on  so  many 
issues. 

Our  great  challenge  today  is  to  build 
a  whole  country,  one  which  draws 
strength  and  wisdom  from  the  very  di- 
versity of  its  people  and  their  views  freely 
expressed. 

We  have  repeatedly  done  so  in  time  of 
war  around  the  globe.  Our  test  is  to  do  so 
at  home.  Our  experience  demonstrates 
we  can  do  .so.  and  I  am  confident  we  will. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart  I  is  aijsent  from  the  Senate  on  of- 
ficial business.  However,  he  has  prepared 
a  statement  regarding  Veterans  Day 
which  he  would  have  delivered  to 
the  Senate  had  he  been  here.  I  think 
tliat  Senator  Hart's  words  are  highly 
thoughtful  and  most  appropriate.  I  com- 
mend his  remarks  to  all  Senators  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment "Veterans  Day.  1969"  be  printed  at 
tlii.s  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Vetdians  Dat.  1969 

Mr.  Haht.  Mr.  President,  Veterans  Day, 
1969.  finds  the  nation  deeply  divided  over 
how   best   to  end   our  involvement   In  a  war. 

However,  as  we  pause  to  honor  thoee  Amer- 
icans who  have  fought  In  the  present  and 
past  w.irs.  we  should,  we  must  make  clear 
that  this  nation  Is  not  divided  In  Its  desire 
for  peace. 

We  iraniiot  know,  of  course,  what  message 
thuse  Americans  who  have  died  In  battle 
might  have  for  us  today,  but  I  believe  their 
plea  would  echo  the  plea  of  each  of  us — 
the  plea  for  "lasting  peace  and  domestic 
tranquillity." 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  let  us  recall 
the  past  and  that  we  fought  World  War  I 
to  m&ke  the  world  safe  for  democracy  and 
World  War  II  to  ensure  the  Pour  Preedoms. 

The  fact  that  the  struggle  to  achieve 
thoee  goals  continues,  does  not  detract  from 
the  effort  and  sacrifice  which  went  Into  those 
two  global  conflicts. 

But  If  we  are  to  remain  true  to  those 
who  died  on  battlefields.  If  we  are  to  remain 
the  people  who  fought  for  freedom,  we  must 
not  sacrifice  the  right  to  disagree  In  the 
name  of  unity. 

We  find  our  strength  In  our  freedom  to 
cUsagree.  In  our  freedom  to  march  today 
In  the  name  of  national  unity  and  in  the 
freedom  to  march  later  In  the  week  to  peti- 
tion for  a  different  route  to  fjeace. 

While  those  who  may  march  today  favor 
one  pioUcy.  and  those  who  may  march  this 
weekend,  a  different  one.  moet  of  the 
marchers  have  the  same  end  In  mind — last- 
ing peuce  and  domestic  tranquUUty. 

In  our  search  for  the  best  route  to  those 
goais.  let  us  pledge  not  to  seek  to  silence, 
whether  by  word  or  deed,  those  with  whom 
we  disagree. 


Let  us  recognize  that  the  right  to  disagree 
and  to  articulate  that  disagreement  Is  vital 
to  building  the  national  unity  we  need  to 
protect  freedom. 

There  c»n  be  no  real  national  unity  amone 
a'  pieople  denied  the  freedom  to  petition 
{leacefully  for  or  against  their  government  s 
policies. 

We  can  best  honor  our  war  veterans  bv 
protecting  the  freedoms  for  which  they 
fought. 


TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  SERVED  OUR 
COUNTRY 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  honor  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
have  served  in  defense  of  their  country 
On  November  11.  1918.  an  armistice  was 
signed  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war  .<!airl 
to  end  all  wars  in  the  world.  Regrettably 
history  has  not  proven  this  to  be  true 
At  the  end  of  World  War  I  from  the  far 
comers  of  the  world  an  estimated  8  mil- 
lion men  had  died  In  the  conflict.  Many 
American  soldiers  were  among  those  wlio 
fought  and  died.  When  the  guns  went 
silMit  there  was  a  tremendous  celebration 
as  America's  young  men  returned  to  then- 
homes.  The  Armistice  Day  celebration 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  w  err 
there. 

Now,  many  years  later,  we  honor  those 
men  who  fought  In  the  "war  to  end  all 
wars."  and  we  also  honor  all  those  who 
have  served  since  then.  World  War  II. 
the  Korean  conflict,  and  now  the  Viet- 
nam war,  which  has  now  taken  more 
than  39.000  American  lives. 

Our  Nation  has  called  upon  its  men 
many  times,  and  has  always  been  re- 
warded with  unmatched  loyalty  and  ded- 
ication in  defending  this  great  country 
of  ours.  Men  have  interrupted  promisini; 
careers,  or  their  education— to  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces  where  the>  commonly 
face  (disability  or  death.  Ve  liave  much 
to  be  thankful  for  In  having  such  fine 
men  among  us.  Today  there  are  approxi- 
mately 27  million  veterans  living  in  the 
United  States  whom  we  honor  on  thi.s 
day.  as  we  also  honor  those  who  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice  and  gave  their  lives 
in  defense  of  free  America. 

Also  today  we  honor  the  many  men 
and  women  who  are  now  hospitalized  be- 
cause of  disease  or  war  injury  Incurred 
in  the  Vietnam  war  or  as  a  result  of 
past  conflicts.  I  salute  our  veterans, 
whose  patience,  fortitude,  and  unwaver- 
ing loyalty  have  established  a  high  stand- 
aid  truly  becoming  this  great  Nation. 

Tliere  is  of  course  no  way  in  which  to 
measure  precisely  the  value  of  each 
serviceman's  contribution  to  his  coimtry 
and  hence  it  is  imf)ossible  to  repay  each 
serviceman  and  his  family  in  a  special 
way.  There  is  also  absolutely  no  way  for 
a  nation  to  compensate  adequately  for 
disability  or  death.  What  is  possible  and 
what  continues  to  be  a  welcome  lealuy 
is  the  continued  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive veterans  benefits  program 
that  encompasses  a  whole  range  of  spe- 
cial needs. 

I  liave  and  will  continue  to  sponsor  and 
cosponsor  veterans  benefits  legislation 
proven  essential  to  the  wide  variety  of 
special  needs  of  veterans  and  their  fami- 
hes.  Benefits  such  as  medical  care  assist- 


ance needed  for  disabilities  which  are 
service  connected,  extended  nursing 
home  care,  income  support,  and  of  special 
significance  is  veterans  educational 
benefits. 

In  1944  the  GI  bill  was  enacted.  Since 
then  some  11  mUllon  veterans  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  benefits  by  returning  to 
civilian  life  and  entering  school.  We  will 
never  be  able  to  measure  the  benefits  ac- 
crued from  this  legislation,  but  Its  value 
m  human  terms  is  very  clear.  We  have 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  the  realiza- 
tion for  millions  who  fought  In  our  be- 
half—a better  education— and  In  this 
way  helped  them  achieve  a  better  life. 

The  Senate  recognizes  the  importance 
and  recently  passed  a  46-percent  In- 
crease In  veterans  educational  benefits.  I 
am  proud  to  have  helped  achieve  Senate 
approval  of  this  Increase.  I  believe  it 
serves  as  a  useful  symbol  of  our  country's 
continuing  recognition  and  remembrance 
of  America's  veterans. 

Let  us  remember  our  veterans  not  only 
on  November  11  but  on  all  days,  and  in 
all  ways.  Let  us  remember  them  In  their 
youth  and  help  them  obtain  an  educa- 
tion, let  us  remember  them  if  they  are 
disabled  by  providing  the  best  available 
medical  care,  and  let  us  remember  them 
In  their  old  age  with  income  support  if 
warranted. 

All  veterans  deserve  our  imfalling  sup- 
port and  our  gratitude  for  giving  gener- 
ously In  times  of  our  country's  greatest 
need. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  (Mr.  Scott).  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  November  7.  1969, 
addressed  to  us  by  Shaffe  T.  Courey,  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MnJTABT  Order  of  the  Pveple  Heabt. 

Washington.  D.C.,  November  7, 1969. 
Hon.  MntK  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senator,  Montana, 
Majority  Leader. 
Hon.  HtJCH  Scott. 
VS.  Senator.  Pennsylvania, 
Minority  Leader, 
US.  Seruite: 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  elected  to  conduct 
business  on  the  National  holiday.  Veterans 
Day,  November  11.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it 
will  set  aside  a  few  moments  at  11  a.m.  to  pay 
respect  to  the  38.5  million  men  and  women 
who  have  contributed  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation  In  seeking  peace  with  honor.  The 
military  order  of  the  Purple  Heart  Is  host  for 
the  National  Veterans  Day  Observance  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  in  addition  to 
nine  regional  ceremonies  throughout  the 
Nation.  Never  before  have  we  witnessed  such 
keen  and  sincere  interest  in  the  observance 
of  Veterans  Day  as  this  year.  Most  ceremonies 
in  schools,  churches  and  other  public  meet- 
ing places  are  to  commence  at  11  a.m..  signi- 
fying the  time  that  peace  came  to  the  world 
on  November  11.  1918.  I  hope  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  not  overlook  this  revered 
occasion  and  will  appropriately  pay  respect 
to  the  more  than  27  million  living  veterans 
at  11  am..  Tuesday.  November  11.  This  will 
be  a  clear  demonstration  to  our  citizens  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  have  united 
love  and  respect  for  our  flag,  our  Nation  and 


for  thosi  who  time  and  again  have  BacrUlced 
to  maintain  peace  with  honor. 

Official: 

Bjchaxd  p.  Oouck, 

Adjutant  General. 
SB  Am  T.  CouTirT, 
National  Commander,  Military  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart. 


STATEMENT     OP     SENATOR     RAN- 
DOLPH WITH  RESPECT  TO  CON- 
SULAR CONVENTION  WITH 
BELGIUM  AND  AGREEMENT  WITH 
CANADA     ON     ADJUSTMENTS     IN 
FLOOD   CONTROL  PAYMENTS 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday in  the  Senate  there  were  votes  on 
two  matters  and  inadvertently  I  was  not 
recorded  as  favoring  those  measures  liad 
I  been  present. 

The  first  vote  was  on  Executive  F,  91st 
Congress,  first  session,  and  dealt  with 
Consular  Convention  with  Belgiiun.  The 
second  vote  was  on  Executive  H.  first 
session.  91st  Congress,  the  agreement 
with  Canada  on  adjustments  in  flood- 
control  payments. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  in  both  instances. 

Mr  President,  I  was  in  West  Virginia 
at  the  time  of  these  rollcall  votes.  Earlier 
I  had  attended  the  funeral  services  in 
Fairmont  for  William  D.  Evans,  who 
was  a  beloved  and  respected  journalist 
and  editor  for  approximately  40  years 
in  our  State. 

I  express  at  this  time,  for  unnumbered 
West  Virginians,  their  appreciation  for 
the  fruitful  life  BiU  Evans  lived  and  for 
the  day-by-day  counseling  he  gave 
thousands  and  thousands  of  our  citizens. 


JUDGE  HAYNSWORTH 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
is  approaching  when  each  Member  must 
vote  for  or  against  the  confirmation  of 
Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr..  as  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Every  Senator  has  enough  homework 
to  do  if  he  studies  the  testimony  and 
masters  the  details  of  matters  coming 
out  of  his  own  committees.  On  other 
matters  he  is  justified  in  depending  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mittees handling  them  and  upon  the 
recommendations  of  coUeagues  in  whom 
he  has  confidence,  who  serve  on  the  com- 
mittees involved. 

In  this  instance,  however,  I  feel  that 
the  issues  at  stake  in  the  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Haynsworth  are  so  important,  the 
public  interest  so  keen,  and  the  con- 
troversy so  heated,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Senator  to  make  his  own  study  of 
the  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  not  take  his  informa- 
tion secondhand  either  from  his  col- 
leagues, the  White  House,  or  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Justice,  and  certainly  not  from 
press  reports,  columnists,  and  commen- 
tators. Therefore,  I  have  taken  the  time 
during  the  past  three  weekends  to  fa- 
miliarize myself  with  all  the  evidence 
brought  forth  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings. I  do  not  claim  that  I  have  read 
every  word  of  every  witness,  but  I  did  re- 


view his  testimony  enough  to  analyze  his 
position  and  I  read  and  in  some  cases 
reread  with  great  care  the  more  vital 
testimony  that  bore  on  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  conduct  as  a  Jurist  and  his  atti- 
tude as  an  individual. 

As  a  result,  I  arrived  at  certain  con- 
clusions which  I  shall  state  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

First.  I  did  not  need  to  rely  on  the 
searching  analyses  of  the  alleged  impro- 
prieties of  Judge  Haynsworth  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska   (Mr.  Hhuska) 
and  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  CooK)  to  reach  the  inescapable  con- 
clusion  that  these   matters   have   been 
magnified  far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
significance  and  do  not  reflect  in  the 
slightest  degree  upon  the  honor  and  in- 
tegrity of  Judge  Haynsworth.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  believe  that  a  man  of  substantial 
wealth,  both  inherited  and  accumulated 
through  long  years  of  professional  prac- 
tice, would  be  swayed  in  his  decision  on  a 
case  by  the  remote  possibility   that  it 
could  affect  his  own  pocketbook  by  a  few 
cents  or  at  most  a  few  dollars. 

If  that  were  true,  the  President  could 
not  carry  out  his  avowed  intention  of 
appointing  to  the  Supreme  Court  men 
with  previous  judicial  experience,  be- 
cause the  probability  is  that  no  man  with 
any  means  at  all  who  has  participated 
in  many  decisions  would  be  entirely  im- 
mune ^rom  such  attack.  We  would  have 
to  vote  upon  those  without  judicial  ex- 
perience who  were  only  practicing 
lawyers,  as  we  have  at  least  three  times 
in  recent  years,  or  the  nominations 
would  be  confined  to  those  who  were  not 
successful  enough  in  their  profession  to 
have  acquired  any  of  this  world's  goods. 
Indeed,  mosf  of  us  in  the  Senate  would 
ourselves  be  subject  to  attack  for  much 
of  the  legislation  upon  which  we  act 
could  affect  even  the  least  aflhient  of  us 
if  a  dollar  or  a  fraction  thereof  is  to  be 
the  test. 

A  man's  reputation  should  be  the 
determining  factor  in  a  situation  like  the 
one  now  before  us.  I  cannot  believe  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  could  have  spent 
most  of  his  56  years  practicing  law  in  a 
medium-sized  town,  and  sitting  as  Judge 
of  a  Federal  court  of  appeals  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  country,  without  having  left  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  whom  he  is 
associated  a  clear  picture  of  what  kind 
of  a  man  he  is.  One  of  the  tasks  under- 
taken by  the  American  Bar  Association 
committee,  in  connection  with  the  mak- 
ing of  Its  recommendation,  was  to  inter- 
view both  lawyers  and  judges  who  have 
been  associated  with  the  nominee.  The 
chairman  of  the  association's  committee. 
Judge  Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  gave  this 
testimony  about  those  interviews: 

As  far  as  integrity  is  concerned,  It  Is  the 
unvarying,  unequivocal  and  emphatic  view 
of  each  Judge  and  lawyer  Interviewed  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  Is  beyond  any  reserva- 
tion a  man  of  Impeccable  integrity. 


The  six  other  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  on  Octo- 
ber 9.  sent  Judge  Haynsworth  the  follow- 
ing telegram: 

Despite  certain  objections  that  h«v«  been 
voiced  to  your  confirmation,  we  expr«a»  to 
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you  our  complete  and  unshaken  confldeno* 
In  your  Integrity  and  ability. 

I  find  this  support  from  the  people 
who  know  the  nominee  best  much  more 
impressive  than  the  hit-and-run  tactics 
of  the  opposition.  I  find  it  a  good  dead 
more  convincing  than  the  journalistic 
lamblings  of  some  instant  experts  on 
ethics  which  this  nomination  .seems  to 
have  produced. 

I  have  too  hlnh  a  regard  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  am  too  conscious  of  my  own  frail- 
ties to  question  the  motives  of  any,  but 
I  am  forced  to  conclude  that,  though 
they  may  be  unconscious  of  the  fact, 
the.se  alleged  InegulAritles  are  not  and 
could  not  be  the  realireason  for  the  op- 
position to  Judge  Ha>Ti.sworth — they  are 
only  a  .smokescreen.  Trie  basis  of  the  op- 
positioa  to  his  conflmation  within  and 
without  the  Senate  is  i  hat  his  opponents 
have  an  Instinctive  fueling  tliat  Judge 
Haynsworth  is  a  bia.se  ri  and  bigoted  in- 
dividual, Incapable  ol  the  detachment 
and  objectivity  which  is  a  required  quail- 


sits  in  judgment 
They  see  in  Judge 
of  an  old  .southern 
generations   have 


fication   for  one   who 

and  interprets  the  law 

Haynswdrfh  a  member 

family   wfib   for   five 

practiced  law  in  the  saiie  South  Carolina 

community.  Therefore!  they  assume  he 

must  be  race  conscious  and  weak  on  civil 

rights.  They  know  tha ,  members  of  his 

family  have  long  been  i  lentifled  with  the 

textile  Industry.  There  Tore,  he  must  be 

against  labor. 

In  the  12  years  that  lie  has  .sat  on  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  f  )r  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit, Judge  Haynswoith's  record  is  a 
complete  refutation  of  these  suspicions. 

In  the  case  of  Lank  ford  against  Gel- 
ston,  he  participated  ii  the  opinion  that 
an  injunction  should  Is  aie  to  prevent  the 
Baltimore  police  from  making  blanket 
searches  on  uncorrobo  "ated  anonymous 
tips.  Most  of  the  hom  ;s  searched  were 
occupied  by  Negroes.  Tl  e  court  took  note 
of  the  deteriorating  relations  between 
the  Negro  community  ind  the  police  in 
Baltimore  and  said  tl  at  "It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  c  ammunity  morale 
that  the  courts  shall  gi  /e  firm  and  effec- 
tive reassurance,  espec  ally  to  those  who 
feel  that  they  have  '  >een  harassed  by 
reason  of  their  color   )r  their  poverty." 

In  Hawkins  agains ;  North  Carolina 
Dental  Society,  Judge  Haynsworth  wrote 
the  opinion  which  desegregated  the 
North  Carolina  Dental  Association.  He 
joined  in  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation against  Asheooro  City  Board  of 
Education,  reversing  a  lower  Federal 
court  which  had  uphejd  the  displacement 
of  Negro  teachers  wh0  had  lost  their  jobs 
to  whites  when  schodls  were  integrated. 
He  joined  the  Court's  decision  applying 
tiie  Civil  Rights  Act  In  the  case  of  New- 
man against  Piggy  Rark  Enterprises. 

In  addition  to  thesq,  I  note  that  Hayns- 
worth wrote  an  opinion  holding,  over 
vigorous  dissent  by  other  members  of  the 
court,  that  a  Federal  court  had  properly 
released  Rap  Brown  on  his  own  recog- 
nizance— Brown  against  Fogel. 

Mr.  President,  a  Judge,  whatever  his 
background  and  tradition  may  be,  who 
insists,  over  opposition,  in  according  to 


Rap  Brown  the  full  meastire  of  his  rights 
can  hardly  be  charged  with  racial  prej- 
udice. 

Reference  should  be  made  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Prof.  O.  W.  Poster,  Jr..  who 
prefaced  his  detailed  statement  by  say- 
ing: 

By  faith  I  am  a  liberal  Democrat,  and 
while  Judge  Haynsworth  would  not  have 
l>een  my  flrBt  preference  ...  I  am  convinced 
that  It  Is  both  wrong  and  unfair  to  charge 
that  he  is  a  racial  .segregationist  or  that  his 
Judicial  record  shows  hln>  to  be  out  of  step 
with  the  Warren  Court  on  racial  questlon.s  I 
now  .support  hl.s  nomination  unreservedly. 

Reading  charges  made  by  tlie  AFI.^ 
CIO,  one  migiit  a.ssume  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  never  written  a  pro 
labor  opinion.  Yet.  as  it  was  subsequently 
pointed  out.  opinions  in  eight  cases  sus- 
taining decisions  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  against  various  cor- 
Ix)ratlons  were  written  by  him,  and  he 
has  partKipated  in  at  lea.st  37  pro  labor 
dev  isions. 

I  can  tlnd  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Jiidire  Havnsworth  has  allowed  any 
preiudice  to  affect  his  service  on  the 
court. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  so  much 
disru-ssion  m  the  press  and  elsewhere 
concerning  Judge  Haynsworth's  fitness 
and  impartiality  that  too  little  has  been 
said  about  what  he  can  bring  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  what  the  Supreme  Court 
needs  now,  more  than  it  needs  a  doc- 
trinaire "liberal"  or  a  doctrinaire  "con- 
servative." is  a  judicial  craftsman  who 
can  write  clear,  concise  opinions  so  that 
judges,  lawyers,  legislatures,  and  citizens 
throughout  the  coimtry  will  be  able  to 
know  exactly  what  the  law  is.  Those 
who  have  objectively  evaluated  Judge 
Haynsworth's  abilties  and  temperament 
believe  that  he  is  ideally  suited  to  fill 
that  role.  Prof.  Charles  Alan  Wright, 
himself  a  distinguished  .scholar  of  the 
law.  stated; 

It  would  be  very  hard  to  characterize 
Judge  Haynsworth  as  a  "conservative"  or  a 
■liberal" — whatever  these  terms  may  mean — 
because  the  most  striking  impression  one 
gets  from  his  writing  is  of  a  highly  disci- 
plined attempt  to  apply  the  law  as  he  under- 
stands It.  rather  th.'in  to  yield  to  hla  policy 
preierences 

Profes-sor  Wright  added  that  Judge 
Haynsworth's  opinions  are  direct  and 
lucid  explanations  of  the  process  by 
which  he  has  reached  a  conclusion.  He 
faces  .squarely  the  difficulties  a  case  pre- 
sents, but  he  resists  the  temptation  to 
speculate  about  related  matters  not 
nece-ssary  to  decision. 

One  area  of  concern  to  tiie  Congress 
and  to  the  country  alike  is  the  field  of 
criminal  law,  in  which  many  people 
have  felt  that  the  present  Supreme  Court 
has  placed  too  great  an  emphasis  upon 
the  rights  of  a  criminal  defendant,  as 
opposed  to  the  rights  of  society.  Here 
I  think  Judge  Haynsworth  will  bring  a 
needed  balance.  His  opinions  in  the  field 
of  criminal  law  are  neither  those  of  a 
"hanging  judge  "  nor  those  of  a  'bleed- 
ing heart."  Instead,  they  are  ably  writ- 
ten and  pragmatic  solutions  to  thorny 
questions,  which  reasonaly  balance  the 


right  of  every  criminal  defendant  to  a 
fair  trial  against  the  right  of  society  to 
be  protected. 

In  United  States  against  Chandler. 
Ju(}ge  Haynsworth  wrote  for  his  court  a 
masterful  opinion  canvassing  the  law  of 
"insanity  "  as  a  criminal  defense,  and 
concluding  that  the  best  rule  wsw  that 
previously  formulated  by  the  American 
Law  Institute.  But  even  as  he  adopted 
this  modern  rule  which  gives  more  lati- 
tude to  modern  psychiatric  knowledge 
he  stated  that  "Criminal  law  exists  for 
the  protection  of  society." 

In  another  case,  Rowe  against  Peyton 
he  combined  scholarship  with  practical- 
ity to  conclude  that  an  old  Supreme 
Court  precedent  was  harmful  to  both  the 
prisoner  and  to  the  State,  and  therefore 
would  ultimately  be  overruled  by  that 
Court.  He  proved  correct  in  this  predic- 
tion. In  yet  another  case,  Hayden  against 
Warden,  he  wrote  a  separate  opinion  urg- 
ing the  overturning  of  an  earlier  doctrine 
which  he  felt  unnecessarily  restricted 
police  in  their  scientific  investigation  oi 
crime.  In  this  view,  he  was  ultimately 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  his  years  on  the  bench.  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  demonstrated  high  legal 
capacity.  He  is  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  a  lawyer's  lawyer"  and  a  "judge's 
judge." 

The  American  Bar  Association's  Com- 
mittee on  Judicial  Selection  rates  Judge 
Haynsworth  £^  "highly  acceptable  from 
the  viewpoint  of  professional  qualifica- 
tions." 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  to  confirm 
Clement  P.  Haynsworth  because  I  believe 
him  to  be  honorable,  because  I  believe 
him  to  be  fair,  because  I  believe  him  to 
be  competent. 

It  is  always  a  grave  responsibility  when 
the  Senate  has  to  pass  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  an  individual  nominated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  serve 
for  life  on  the  highest  court  in  the  land 
Certainly  it  is  the  duty  of  each  Senator 
to  satisfy  himself  most  carefully  as  to 
the  character  and  ability  of  the  nominee 
before  placing  the  mark  of  his  approval 
upon  him.  It  is  no  less  the  duty  of  each 
Senator  to  be  very  sure  of  his  groimds 
before  he  votes  to  reject.  It  would  indeed 
be  a  tragedy  to  place  a  stigma  on  one 
who  has  been  imiversally  honored  and 
respected  by  his  fellow  citizens  through 
long  years  of  practice  at  the  bar  and 
service  on  the  bench.  In  my  opinion,  we 
are  not  justified  in  doing  that  except 
for  the  gravest  and  most  serious  reasons 
No  frivolous  or  purely  technical  objec- 
tions would  ever  justify  such  action. 

Nor,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator, 
are  we  justified  in  voting  to  reject  a 
nominee  because  we  think  we  might  not 
agree  with  his  political  or  social  philos- 
ophy. In  my  service  here  I  have  voted 
to  confirm  nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  whose  political  philosophy 
in  the  majority  of  cases  I  was  quite  sure 
I  differed.  Early  in  my  service  here,  it 
was  impressed  upon  me  by  those  seniors 
who  were  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Senate  that  the  sole  test  which  we  were 
justified  in  requiring  from  the  Presi- 
dent's nominee  was  character  and  abil- 
ity. Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  would  be 


most  unfortunate  If  we  now  change  that 
test  For  if  Judge  Haynsworth  shou  d 
be  rejected,  I  believe  it  would  be  purely 
because  of  his  supposed  background  and 
behefs  and  not  for  any  other  reason. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  voting  to 
confirm  liim,  I  am  not  only,  accordmg  to 
mv  own  conscience,  doing  justice  to 
Clement  Haynsworth  but  I  am  also  in  a 
deeper  sense  voting  to  preserve  the 
.standards  of  this  Senate.  It  will  be  a  sad 
day  when  we  let  politics  sway  our  judg- 
ment on  the  character  of  men. 

Mr  THURMOND  subsequently  said: 
Mr  President,  the  very  able  and  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  New  Hanipshire 
has  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
study  to  the  record  concerning  the  nom- 
ination of  Judge  Haynsworth  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  As  a  result  of  this  careful 
and  deUiled  reading  of  all  the  evidence. 
Senator  Cotton  has  announced  his  in- 
tention to  support  Judge  Haynsworth. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  a  man  of  sucn 
high  character  and  such  dedication  to 
principle  come  out  strongly  for  the  con- 
firmation of  Judge  Haynsworth.  Senator 
COTTON  has  noted  the  objectivity  with 
which  Judge  Haynsworth  has  ap- 
proached various  issues  before  him  and 
has  determined  that  he  is  a  man  who 
possesses  the  character,  abihty.  and  in- 
tegrity to  serve  with  honor  on  the  U.fa. 
Supreme  Court.  j..,i„ 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
for  his  fine  remarks  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  aU  those  Senators  who  have 
doubts  regarding  this  matter  will  study 
the  record  as  carefuUy  and  thoroughly 
as  Senator  Cotton  has. 


BOTH  SIDES  SHOULD  BE  HEARD 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  week  en 
the  Senate  floor  and  in  the  newspapers 
some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  con- 
cerning  President  Johnson's   efforts   to 
provide  a  modem  nursing  home  for  the 
senior  citizens  of  Austin,  Tex.  The  home 
that  was  constructed  features  the  kmd 
of  innovation  that  I  find  all  too  lacking 
in  my  invesUgations  of  nursing  homes 
in  America.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Long  Term  Care  for  the  Elder- 
ly   I  have  spent  many  days  and  weeks 
in'  hearings  on  adequate  nursing  homes. 
So   although  I  have  no  direct  knowl- 
edge'of  the  transactions  involved.  I  do 
believe  that  both  sides  should  be  heard. 
Accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Wa^ti- 
Ington  Post  from  former  Secretary  Wil- 
ber  J.  Cohen  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being   no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

School  of  Education, 
Untvcrsity  or  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  November  4. 1969. 

Editor. 

Wasliington  Post, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Usually  the  reader  of  the  Washington  Post 
can  find  on  Its  editorial  pages  (whether  he 
agrees  or  disagrees)  some  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  thoughtful  discussions  of  the 
major  Issues  of  our  day. 

I  was  shocked,  therefore,  to  read  yotir  edi- 
torial of  November  3,  1969,  relating  to  Sena- 
tor John  William's   charge  concerning  the 


Oeriatric  Center  In  AusUn,  Texas.  It  reflects 
a  disregard  of  all  the  facts  and  a  judgment 
rendered  out  of  that  ignorance. 

As  undersecretary  and  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  during  1965-68.  i 
nm  thoroughly  familiar  with  President  John- 
son's efforts  to  stimulate  the  construction 
and  operation  of  an  innovative  model  nurs- 
ing home  .since  all  of  us  were  appalled  at 
costs  and  conditions  l.i  nursing  homes. 

Those  efforts  go  back  at  least  to  19G6  ( if  not 
earlier)  when  President  Johnson  began  urT- 
int;  lis  in  the  Department  of  Health  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  develop  a  model  Geri- 
atric center  In  this  country  with  modern 
research  capability  which  would  'ncluae 
nursing  home  facilities  and  housing  for  the 
elderly.  I  brought  one  cf  the  most  dlst-n- 
gulshed  experts  in  this  field  from  EnRland 
Dr  Uonel  Cosln.  to  meet  with  the  Pres  oent 
and  mvself  In  order  to  plan  a  nursing  home 
program  which  among  other  things,  woula 
help  to  rehabilitate  persons  lor  self-care. 

on  October  12.  1966,  President  Joh^so" 
established  a  Task  Force,  including  health 
experts  and  architects,  to  put  together  the 
basic  framework  for  a  model  Geriatric  Cen- 
ter and  Nursing  Home. 

in  January.  1968.  when  federally-owned 
land  at  the  National  Training  Site  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  became  available.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  asked  that  it  be  ured  to  build 
a  "new  town  In  town"-includlng  housing 
and  schools  as  well  as  a  model  nursing  home. 
At  that  time,  it  was  believed  that  It  wouid 
be  possible  to  build  the  project  promptly, 
since  no  one  was  living  on  the  land  (and 
therefore  no  one  would  have  to  be  displaced  K 
and  since  the  Federal  Government  owned  the 
land  in  an  essentially  federal  city,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

President  Johnson  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  also  encour- 
aged the  National  Medical  AssoclaUon  Foun- 
dation, a  group  largely  ^^^^'''^''J'J'IIZ 
doctors,  to  put  the  nursing  home  P™ject  to 
gfcther.  The  concept  provided  for  ope««°" 
fn  conjunction  with  the  Medical  School  of 
Howari  University.  It  was  hoped  this  would 
Tet  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  country^ 
that  it  would  encourage  ciUes  and  states  to 
use  surplus  or  available  g°^'"°'"f'",„^^"V,! 
build  new  innovative  projects  within  exist 
ing  cities,  complete  with  housing  and  medical 
faciUtles. 

Due  to  a  variety  of  local  problems,  and 
despite  every  effort  by  President  Johnson  to 
achieve  this  goal.  It  was  not  feasible  to 
use  this  Washington  site.  Nevertheless  a 
number  of  Ideas  which  we  wanted  W  util^^ 
had  been  developed  for  the  constxucuon  and 
operation  of  an  experimental  nursing  home. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  Congress 
had  spelled  out  in  Section  1902(a)  (28)  of  the 
Medicaid  law  a  series  of  six  requirements  for 
nursing  homes  and  In  Section  1908,  six  re- 
quirements for  nursing  home  operates^.  I  felt 
strongly  then— as  I  do  now-that  we  needed 
mVre   expermiental   projects   In   thlB   entire 

area.  ,      ,  ,       ,  ,_ 

In  1968,  when  the  tract  of  Federal  land  in 
Austin  Texas  became  available.  It  seemed 
like  a 'stroke  of  good  fortune  to  try  and 
utilize  It  for  a  nursing  home  experimental 
nrolect  This  land  had  originally  been  pur- 
chased by  the  City  of  Austin  30  years  before 
for  $11,000.  At  that  Ume  the  then  Congrese- 
man  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  prevailed  upon  the 
city  to  give  this  land  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  use  as  a  fish  hatchery. 

In  1968  the  Department  of  the  ^terior 
in  two  separate  actions,  found  this  fend  to 
be  excess  to  Its  needs.  In  August  1968,  the 
first  portion  of  this  tract  of  Federal  land  to 
be  declared  excess  was  used  to  construct 
model  low-co6t  housing.  Ten  houses  were 
buUt  on  that  land,  each  cosUng  leee  than 
$8  000,  in  an  experiment  with  new  building 
materials  and  techniques  that  many  reel  la 
the  genesis  of  "OperaUon  Breakthrough." 


The  second  portion  of  this  land  which  was 
declared  excess  Involved  the  remaining  26 
acres  on  which  it  was  decided  to  build  the 
modern  geriatric  center.  Originally,  the  plan 
was  for  the  University  of  Texas  to  operate 
the  experimental  nursing  home.  Because  of 
legal  limitations,  the  University  of  Texas  was 
unable  to  finance  and  operate  a  nursing  home 
and  therefore  were  unable  to  accept  the  land. 
Th3re:crc.  a  n.nn-profit  pubUc  corporation 
was  Jormed  for  this  purpose. 

The  three  dlrectorj  of  that  corporaUon 
during  its  organizational  phase  were  Frank 
Erwln.  ChaU-man  oi  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  ihe  Uulversltv  cf  Texas  system;  Roy  But- 
ler President  cf  the  AusUn  School  Board; 
and  John  Burns.  Precident  cf  the  City  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Austin  and  a  member  of  the 
Austin  Public  Housing  Authority.  (J.  C. 
Kellam  signed  the  original  papers  as  direc- 
tor but  resigned  after  3  days  and  was  re- 
placed by  John  Burns). 

Mr  Erwln  was  chairman  of  this  public 
group  because  It  was  contemplated  that 
the  University  of  Texas  would  monitor  this 
project  and  would  deploy  its  academic,  med- 
ical and  other  scientific  expertise  for  ex- 
perimentation and  research  in  care  of  the 
elderly.  Messrs.  Butler  and  Burns  were 
chosen  not  merely  because  of  their  high 
>;tanding  in  the  Austin  community,  but  be- 
cause both  were  directors  of  St.  Judes,  a 
non-profit  organization  which  operates  two 
nursing  homes  and  a  psychiatric  center. 

The  Interior  Department  declared  the 
land  'excess'  in  late  1968.  This  "excess' 
property  was  declured  -Eurplus'  property 
shortly  thereafter,  a  legal  act  solely  and 
fu'lv  within  the  authority  of  the  Admini- 
strator cf  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 

Under  the  law,  the  Administrator  •in  His 
discretion"  assigned  this  surplus  property 
to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  lor  health  pur- 
poses including  r-search.  This  was  perfect- 
ly appropriate,  since  the  law  places  total 
discretion  in  the  Administrator.  At  that 
time  the  Administrator  of  GSA  and  his 
deputy  indicated  that  there  was  ample  prec- 
edent'for  such  action  without  regard  to 
the  30  day  waiting  period. 

Under  the  law.  the  Secretary  of  HEVV  m 
fixing  the  value  of  property  'shall  take  into 
consideration  any  benefit  which  has  accrued 
or  may  accrue  to  the  United  States  from 
the  use  of  such  property  .  .  .'•  As  is  com- 
mon in  such  caces  where  property  is  to  be 
used  for  schools,  hospitals,  or  nurslrg 
homes.  I  directed  that  the  property  be  do- 
nated under  this  provision  to  the  public 
non-profit  corporation  with  every  expec- 
tation that  with  th.  full  cooperation  of  the 
university  of  Texas,  th.  research  results 
which  would  accrve  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  be  many  tunes  the 
value  of  the  property. 

The  organization  which  received  the  land 
was  a  non-profit  public  corporation,  to  be 
qualified  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
2nd  W  become  a  t*x  supported  insUtution 
under  State  law. 

Subsequently,  by  an  Act  of  the  Texas  State 
Legislature,  the  public  non-profit  corpora- 
tldn  was  provided  tax  exempUon  f  or  /.he  op- 
erauon  of  the  geriatric  center  and  In  effect 
made  a  tax-supported  institution. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  already  granted  tax  exemption 
under  Section  501  (c)  (4)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  Technically,  such  e»«nP"o^ 
should  be  under  SecUon  SOK^) '3>  ^^^^^^ 
code  but  I  understand  that  the  pMbllc  non- 
profit corporation  had  applied  for  this  ex- 
empUon and  that  no  problem  should  exist 
on  this  point. 

The  saUent  points  to  remember  are:  1) 
No  one  that  I  know  of  stands  to  make  any 
profit  out  of  this  instJtuUon.  The  only  »>«»*- 
flclartes  wlU  be  the  elderly  poor  In  AusMn  »* 
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all  those  throughout  the  Nation  who  will 
benefit  from  the  demonstration  and  research 
work  performed  there:  2)  This  project  wa« 
the  culmination  of  mtuiy  months  of  effort 
and  many  attempts  to  buUd  an  innovative 
geriatric  nursing  home  center  in  this  coun- 
try: 3)  Austin  wae  selected  because  th» 
surplus  Federal  property  became  available, 
and  similar  property  in  the  District  of  Co- 
himbla  was  not  able  to  be  used. 

There  Is  nothing  "unlawful"  about  the 
means  used,  niere  Is  nothing  "undercover" 
or  tonrenled"  about  this  transaction.  The 
deed  was  filed  of  public  record  In  Austin 
The  only  "Irregularity"  may  be  that  the 
wheels  oi  bureaucracy  were  pressed  to  move 
at  a  pace  that  most;  of  us  interested  In  pro- 
moting the  economy  and  efficiency  of  medi- 
cal .ipr\  Ice  would  hc^e  they  would  move  more 
Irequentlv. 

It  the  Washington  Post  would  review  all 
ilu-  tacls  in  this  cimc.  it  is  my  judgment  the 
p.ist  would  cc>ncliide  that  not  only  did  every- 
one involved  act  properly,  but  also  with  the 
highest  of  motives,  and  with  a  desire  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  cfflclencv  of  nursing 
homes  and  la  advance  the  quality  of  life  for 
oui  Senloi  Citl/ens 

Wu  mil  J    Ci'HK.v 

Diun 


WS'tVS.     TEX..     REAL     ESTATE 
TRANSACTION  QUESTIONED 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  subse- 
quetUly  said: 

Mr.  President.  a.s  appearing  in  the 
Record  on  Thursday,  October  30,  I  crit- 
icized the  manner  in  which  26';.  acres  of 
Government  property  in  the  center  of 
Austin.  Tex.,  had  been  given  to  a  group 
of  Texans  under  procedures  which  were 
m  direct  contiadictioii  to  Government 
legulations. 

Today  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  incorporated  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter written  by  former  Secret ai-y  Wilbur 
Cohen  as  addressed  to  the  Washington 
Post  wherein  Mr.  Cohen  tried  to  defend 
this  transaction. 

Now.  r  respect  those  individuals  who 
are  charitably  motivated  in  contributing 
their  money  or  their  talents  toward 
helping  their  fellow  men,  but  let  us  get 
the  record  straight.  Tlie  only  charity  in 
this  instance  was  the  charity  of  the 
American  taxpayers,  who  were  losing 
possession  of  i>roperty  that  had  an  ap- 
praised valuation  oi  over  $2  million, 
property  that  was  being  given  to  this 
group  of  Texans.  Furthermore,  this 
property  was  transferred  to  this  group 
under  procedures  that  were  in  direct 
contradiction  to  all  rules  of  disposing  of 
Government  |)iopeity. 

While  It  is  true  tha;  under  the  con- 
tract this  group  of  Texans  was  com- 
mitted to  build  and  operate  a  geriatric 
center  on  this  .site  for  the  next  30  years, 
it  IS  also  true  that  under  the  arrange- 
mints  not  only  was  this  uroup  receiving 
the  real  estate  as  a  free  Kift  but  in  ad- 
dition the  Government  had  approved 
loans  totaling  $8'i;  million  to  finance  its 
construction  and  HEW  and  HUD  had 
approved  grants  ags?regating  over  half  a 
million  dollars  to  bet; in  the  subsidizinsi  ol 
its  operation. 

Furthermore,  the  property  itself  at  the 
time  of  its  selection  had  not  been  declared 
surplus  to  the  needs  oi  the  Interior  De- 
partment, which  agency  had  been  oper- 
ating it  as  a  fish  hatcheiy    Nor  did  Mr. 


Cohen  comment  on  the  fact  that  these 
cash  grants  and  the  transfer  of  this  free 
land  had  been  approved  by  him  over  the 
objections  of  the  evaluating  board  of  the 
respective  agencies. 

I  point  out  that  not  withstanding  all 
the  flowery  statements  of  the  charitable 
Intentions  of  this  group  of  individuals 
Mr.  Cohen  overlooked  mentioning  the 
fact  that  in  all  of  thei^e  arrangements  not 
one  dime  of  their  o\^n  money  was  com- 
mitted. All  their  plans  arc  centered 
around  the  fart  that  for  the  next  30 
years  they  aie  m  art  as  the  conduit  for 
the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
furnished  by  the  American  taxpayers. 

DurinL;  this  30-vear  period  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  buildings  being 
financed  100  iioictnt  with  Government 
money  and  operational  contracts  for  the 
buildings  after  construction,  auain  being 
financed  with  Government  .subsidies  and 
grants,  could  all  be  awarded  or  .spent  as 
they  see  tit 

Likewise,  in  defendin;;  this  pro.iect. 
while  placint;  •Aica.t  emphasis  upon  their 
desire  to  help  the  poor  elderly  in  that 
area.  Mr.  Cohen  forgot  to  mention  that 
after  having  operated  this  project  for 
30  years  with  Government  r  ubsidies  and 
Government  financing,  at  the  end  of  that 
period  this  land,  which  has  a  present-day 
value  of  over  $2  million,  plus  all  improve- 
ments thereon  in  the  interval  could  ac- 
crue to  them  as  the  organizers. 

There  is  not  one  word  in  this  contract 
which  provides  that  at  the  end  of  the 
30-year  period  tlie  .so-called  poor  elderly, 
for  w  horn  they  now  express  so  much  sym- 
pathy, would  bo  the  beneficiaries  of  one 
dime. 

Let  us  not  be  deluded:  If  tins  project 
had  bi-eii  negotiated  with  the  charitable 
idea  of  helping  these  elderly  the  con- 
tract would  have  provided  that  at  the  end 
of  the  30  yeais  this  valuable  property 
would  have  ticcrtied  to  the  elderly  and 
not  to  a  iuoup  of  Texans  who  happened 
to  have  had  a  close  enough  lelationship 
with  the  White  Hoa^e  to  have  f,'otten 
their  hands  on  it  in  the  first  place. 

Furthermore,  at  the  time  this  property 
was  transferred  to  this  group  it  was  on 
the  premise  that  they  had  been  approved 
as  a  tax-exempt  organization,  but  in 
reality  no  such  approval  had  ever  been 
made. 

I  iiave  already  called  this  transaction 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department  ol 
Justice,  and  I  sh'rtU  continue  to  insist 
that  the  inte'csts  of  the  American  tcx- 
payeis  be  piotected  and  that  this  land 
be  returned  to  the  Fcdeinl  Government. 

In  order  that  today's  Rkcord  may  be 
cjmpleie.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  complete  text  of  my  .statement  of 
October  30.  outlining  the  details  of  this 
.suange  tiansaction.  be  printed  .n  the 
Recorp;  and  for  contiiruity.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  my  remarks  and  in- 
sertions liere  ;oda.\  follow  the  eathet  in- 
sertion lit  Sec'.etaiy  Cohcn'.s  lettet 

Thete  being  no  obieciion,  the  material 
was  otdeitd  to  be  p;i:!ied  in  tlie  Record 
as  follows; 

STATf.MfNT    Of    t>EX.\TOR    JOHN    J.    WlLl.I.XMS 

Mr.  President,  today  I  rail  attention  to  ii 
hlfjlily  iiueslionable  tran.sactlon  wherein  real 
esiaii-   wi'h    j   real   laliie  ol   oiei    i'i  million 


was   given   away  In   the   last  90  days  of   iho 
Johnson  Administration. 

Between  October  21.  1968.  and  January 
20.  1969,  a  group  of  Texans  Mr  J  C  Kelluni 
Mr.  Roy  A  Butler,  and  Mr  Frank  C.  Erwln 
Jr !  formed  a  nonprofit  corpor.itlon  and  then 
received  a  free  gift  from  the  Government  .■ 
26'i  acres  of  choice  real  estate  In  the  center 
of  Austin.  Texas  A  low  value  of  $642,000  ua.-> 
used,  btit  actually  this  valuation  was  lar 
too  low  since  in  the  Government  hies  at  thai 
same  time  was  an  earlier  appraisal  whK-ii 
showed  a  valuation  on  this  same  l.md  of  over 
$2  million  .As  If  that  were  not  enough.  ;ri 
addition  to  receiving  this  Rift  of  land  tills 
same  group  was  approved  lor  large  ca.sli 
grants  trom  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  lor  Federal  Housiny 
Administration  loans  touillng  over  i.8  mil- 
lion t3  build  a  nursing  home  and  apartments 
on  thl.s  Mime  project.  FHA  loans  are  not 
Mip}>osed  to  be  for  more  than  90  per  cent  oi 
the  construction  cost  To  provide  the  nec- 
e.s.5iiry  10  per  cent  down  payment  the  group 
pledged  as  collateral  the  land  which  the 
government  had  Just  given  them  plus  the 
proceeds  of  three  cash  grants  awarded  them 
by  HEW  totaling  nearly  a  half  -nllllon  dol- 
lars This  meant  that  the  group  would  have 
no  money  Invested  In  the  $10  million  project 

The  files  Indicate  that  these  liberal  trans- 
.(ctlons  were  arranged  upon  orders  from  the 
White  House,  and  official  approval  was  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  who  overrode  the  strenuous  objec- 
tions of  subordinates  who  recognized  ihl.- 
deal  as  a  land  grab  In  which  the  interests  ot 
the  Government  were  not  t>elng  properly 
protected. 

I  shall  review  the  chronology  of  she.'if 
tran.sactlons  and  let  the  record  ,s[jeak  for 
Itself 

First  the  President  developed  the  Idea  ol 
establishing  a  geriatric  center  In  Austin. 
Texa-s  The  project  was  originally  suppK>t>ed 
to  have  the  sponsorship  of  the  University 
of  Texas:  but  the  University  soon  withdrew, 
and  then  a  group  of  Indlvldual.i  lormed  ^ 
so-called  nonprofit  organization  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  plans. 

On  October  29.  1968.  there  was  a  special 
meeting  at  the  White  House  to  discuss  this 
project  Present  were  Mr.  M  Nimetz,  S!)eclal 
Asslsunt  to  Mr  J  O.Uther.  representing  the 
President:  Dr.  Thomas  McCarthy,  National 
Center  for  Health  Services.  Research  and 
Development:  Mr.  H.  R  Moskof.  President 
Committee  of  Urban  Housing:  Mr  T  Ra\ 
Ogden  and  Mr  C  L.  Tllley,  of  Brooks,  Barr 
Graebcr  and  While,  of  the  Washington  and 
.Austin  offlcc.-i,  respectively:  Mr.  A.  H  Dlllv 
Vice  Chancellor  tor  Health  Affairs.  Univer- 
sity o!  Texas.  Austin:  Mr.  A.  D.  Grezzo.  Chlei 
Elderly  Nursing  Homes  and  Medical  Facilities 
Branch.  F  H  .A  .  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Cunninghaiii 
and  Dr.  Milton  I.  Bankotf.  both  ol  Division 
of  Medical  C'.irc  .Adiniiiislraiion.  Publi' 
Health  Service. 

The  purpose  oi  this  iiiectiiui  was  to  de- 
velop .1  definitive  program  in  re.sponse  to  the 
President'.s  request  for  a  new  I'Ud  Innov.Ttlve 
nursing  home  lor  Austin.  Texas,  as  soon  as 
l)os»ible. 

The  represent  itives  ol  the  Universuy  ol 
Texas  expre-sed  liielr  desire  to  loopenite 
completely  with  the  President:  however,  they 
lusl.sted  on  a  |)crm.uicnt  well-built  buUdlui: 
which  would  be  oper.tted  .iccordiut;  K-  hluli 
si.iiidards. 

In  view  of  the  local  bed  situation  1 1.500 
nur;sing  home  beds  in  .Austin,  which  has  a 
population  of  200.000  and  a  new  med:cenier 
of  225  beds)  and  the  low  amount  of  financial 
reimbursement  under  current  Texas  regula- 
tions it  was  decided  at  this  meeting  that  the 
maximum  building  size  should  be  250  beds 
for  the  nursing  home. 

The  National  Medical  As.sociation  Founda- 
tion    iNM.A.F  )     program    was    discussed    in 
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depth  and  It  was  decided  to  use  the  N  M  A.F. 
plan  of  a  continuum  of  care  with  construc- 
tion of  a  nursing  home  to  be  followed  by 
construction  of  housing  for  the  well-elderly 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Both  were  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  master  plan  for  the  site  which 
was  to  be  approved  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  construction  could  be  begun  by  Decem- 
ber 25.   1968. 

The  group  at  the  October  29  meeting  was 
told  that  26  acres  of  federal  land  then  being 
used  as  a  fish  hatchery  and  located  five  min- 
utes east  of  the  center  of  Austin,  Texas, 
was  available.  That  was  price  land  and  had 
been  valued  at  «2  per  square  foot,  or  over 
$2  million,  but  later  when  transferred  this 
valuation  was  arblUarlly  reduced  to  $642,000. 
There  appears  to  be  no  justification  for  this 
lower  appraisal.  „       ^       on 

After  much  discussion  at  this  October  29 
meeting  this  federal  site  was  chosen.  Sig- 
nificantly as  of  the  date  this  property  (con- 
sisting of  2  tracts — one  of  5.79  acres  and 
one  of  20.704  acres)  was  selected  it  had  not 
even  been  declared  surplus,  nor  had  the  Texas 
group  filed  their  organization  papers. 

Two  weeks  later,  on  November  15,  1968, 
the  20  704  acres  plus  an  easement  of  .390 
acres,  for  a  total  of  21  094,  was  conveniently 
reported  as  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Interior 
Department,  and  four  days  later,  on  Novem- 
ber 19.  1968,  it  was  declared  surplus.  This 
property  was  not  screened  for  use  by  the 
other  federal  agencies  as  Is  required  by  the 

Meanwhile  a  new  group  took  over.  On  this 
same  date,  November  19,  1968,  the  Austin 
Geriatrics  Center.  Inc.,  was  formed  under  the 
Texas  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act  with  direc- 
tors and  incorporators  as  follows: 

Directors:  Frank  C.  Erwln,  Jr.  Roy  A. 
Butler,  and  J.  C.  Kellam. 

Incorporators:  Burnell  Waldrep,  Richard 
C    Gibson,  and  William  R.  Long. 

On  November  20,  1968,  Mr.  Sol  Elson,  Di- 
rector of  Surplus  Property,  sent  a  memo- 
randum to  Mr.  Donald  F.  Simpson,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration,  giving  a  status 
report  on  the  surplus  property  situation  and 
raising  questions  which  needed  to  be  an- 
swered in  order  to  meet  tables  set  by  his 
superiors  (namely,  to  get  this  transaction 
cleared  before  January  20.  1969).  In  this 
memorandum  Mr.  Elson  outlined  his  prob- 
lem as  follows: 

1.  They  had  not  yet  received  an  application, 
so  they  dldnt  know  what  the  proposed  pro- 
gram was. 

2.  They  had  no  knowledge  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  corporation  that  was  to  get 
the  property  or  its  financial  ability. 

They  assumed  It  would  be  eligible  as  a 
nonprofit  organization.  Since  the  construc- 
tion was  going  to  be  fully  subsidized  by  the 
federal  government  and  since  the  operation 
might  have  to  be  subsidized  Mr.  Elson  felt 
serious  doubt  might  exist  as  to  the  financial 
feasibility  of  the  project  unless  there  were  a 
pledge  for  underwTltlng  continuing  long- 
term  operations  by  some  financially  respon- 
sible organization.  He  requested  additional 
information  so  that  they  could  meet  the  Ad- 
ministration's wishes. 

On  November  22.  1968,  their  application 
was  filed  and  sent  to  Mr.  Sam  O.  Wynn. 
Regional  Representative.  Office  of  Surplus 
Propertv  Utilization.  HEW. 

On  November  26.  1968.  the  remaining  5.79 
acres  were  reported  as  excess  to  the  needs  of 
the  Interior  Department,  and  the  following 
day.  November  27,  1968,  Mr.  Donald  Simpson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW.,  gave  Secre- 
tary Wilbur  Cohen  a  report  promising  that 
the  property  would  be  ready  for  delivery  by 
December  11.  but  Mr.  Simpson  raised  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  publicity  of  the  trans- 
action would  be  appropriate. 

On  November  29,  1968,  the  5.79  acres,  which 
on  November  26  had  been  declared  excess  to 


the  nSeds  of  the  Interior  Department,  was 
officially  declared  surplus.  Again  there  was 
no  screening  of  other  federal  agencies  as  to 
its  possible  use. 

On  December  6,  1968,  Secretary  Cohen  ad- 
vised the  President  that  as  of  December  2, 
1968  the  26.5  acres  had  been  officially  de- 
clared surplus  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, that  it  had  been  assigned  to 
HEW  for  disposal,  and  that  he  would  be 
ready  to  deliver  the  deed  to  the  Austin  group 
on  December  10.  1968.  at  2:00  P.M. 

On  December  10.  1968,  the  signed  deed 
was  delivered  to  the  Texas  group  with  a  pro- 
vision therein  for  a  right  of  reverter  for 
thirty  years  if:  ^  ., 

1  The  property  were  not  used  continu- 
ously for  health  and  health  research  purposes 
in  accordance  with  the  application  and  'the 
supplement  thereto." 

2  The  Center  sells,  rents,  encumbers,  or 
transfers  the  property  without  the  consent 
of  HEW.  ,      _ 

3.  The    Center    falls    to    report    yearly    to 

HEW 

4.  The  Center  violates  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  Texas  group  did  have  one  problem  re- 
garding its  ability  to  pledge  the  property  as 
collateral  to  obtain  financing  from  the  FHA. 
This  was  soon  resolved  by  the  execution  of  a 
Consent  Agreement  on  January  10,  1969, 
which  allowed  them  to  use  this  property, 
which  was  costing  them  nothing,  as  col- 
lateral for  an  $8  million  low  interest  govern- 
ment loan. 

The  plan  was  for  the  Center  to  build  a 
large  facilitv,  which  meant  a  large  loan  and  a 
fair  amount  of  equity  money.  This  could  be 
difficult  for  the  Center  from  a  practical 
standpoint  From  a  technical  standpoint 
HEW  had  the  right  to  revert  if  tho  Center 
mortgaged  without  first  obtaining  the  De- 
partment's consent:  however,  if  the  Center 
could  comply  and  had  private  financing  with- 
out F.H.A.  help  it  could  be  difficult  to  re- 
fuse such  consent.  .,  „  ,-  ,„  .„ 
Assuming  the  Department  of  H.E.W.  re- 
fused to  consent  It  would  be  possible  for  the 
Center  to  abrogate  the  condition  subse- 
quently by  paying  to  the  Department  $t>42,- 
000  the  low  OSA  appraised  figure. 

While  $642,000  was  the  appraisal  figure 
used  for  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  the 
Texas  group,  actually  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  the  agency  files  showed  that  earlier 
the  same  land  had  been  appraised  at  well 
over  $2  million.  I  found  no  basis  for  the 
lower  valuation  except  to  make  this  give- 
away  transaction  appear  less  odorous. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  in  addition  to  the 
free  land  this  Texas  group  needed  some  cash. 
They  were  applying  for  $8.5  million  in  loans, 
and  the  Government  required  that  they 
furnish  ten  per  cent  collateral. 

The  land  they  had  received  as  a  gift,  while 
actually  worth  $2.2  million,  had  been  ac- 
cepted at  a  low  appraisal  of  $642,000  and 
therefore  would  not  cover  the  required  t«n 
per  cent.  (The  Government  loans  are  sup- 
posed to  be  for  only  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
construction  costs.) 

Again  HEW.  came  to  the  rescue.  On  Jan- 
uary 8,  1969,  Mr.  Thomas  McCarthy,  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  and  Development, 
wrote  the  Chief  of  the  Contract  Branch  re- 
questing that  a  contract  be  awarded  the 
Center  in  the  amount  of  $150,000  with  a  12- 
month  period  of  performance.  Mr.  McCarthy 
claimed  that  the  Center  had  unique,  impor- 
tant, and  predominate  capabilities  to  do  the 
work  they  sought  to  undertake  and  that 
therefore  it  was  impractical  to  secure  com- 
petition bv  formal  advertising.  I  suppose 
what  he  reallv  meant  was  that  only  12  days 
remained  before  the  Administration  would 
be  out  of  office  and  that  they  did  not  have 
time  for  competitive  bids. 

On  the  following  day.  January  9.  1969.  the 


Center  was  Invited  to  submit  a  proposal, 
which  was  done  on  January  10  by  Mr.  Frank 
C.  Erwin,  Jr..  President  of  the  Center.  The 
total  estimated  cost  was  $150,000.  and  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Center  were  attached  indicating 
it  to  be  a  nonprofit  corporation  Incorporated 
on  November  19,  1968. 

On  January  13,  1969,  Mr.  William  W. 
Brownholtz,  Chief,  Cost  Ad\'lsory  Branch, 
Office  of  Financial  Management,  submitted 
to  the  Chief  of  Contract  Operation  Section. 
Procurement  Division.  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  (H.S.MHA  ) 
an  adverse  report  recommending  against 
giving  this  contract  to  the  Center.  He  com- 
mented that  the  contract  was  to  be  a  cost 
reimbursement  type  and  that  the  organiza- 
tion was  not  ongoing  and  had  not  estao- 
ilshed  an  adequate  accounting  system  to 
implement  the  contract.  He  also  noted  that 
the  contract  contemplated  charging  many 
overhead  costs  to  the  contract  program.  This 
naturally  would  be  inappropriate  if  the 
Center  also  carried  on  activities  unrelated 
to  the  Contract  Program  as  they  would  have 
the  benefit  of  overhead  cost  payments  made 
through  the  contract.  He  felt  the  Center 
should  file  a  security  bond. 

On  January  14.  1969.  Mr.  Samuel  J  Dick, 
Contracting  Officer,  likewise  submitted  an 
adverse  pre-award  onsite  evaluation.  Some 
of  the  points  raised  In  this  report  were  as 
follows: 

1  The  Center  had  no  legal  domicile  but 
Mr.  Erwln  suggested  that  his  office  address  in 
Austin  be  used. 

2.  The  Center  had  no  assets  other  than  the 
property  deeded  to  them  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

3.  F.H.A.  mortgage  negotiations  had  not 
been  concluded,  but  the  Center  hoped  to 
break  ground  by  January  23.  1969.  and  com- 
mence construction  in  February.  The  Center 
therefore  did  not  have  facilities  to  perform 
the  contract  and  would  not  have  them 
until  the  nursing  home  was  built. 

4.  The  Center  did  not  have  an  administra- 
tive staff  or  employees.  Mr.  Erwln  was  to 
select  an  administrative  staff  and  a  Di- 
rector of  Research,  and  the  Center  hoped  to 
obtain  consultants.  ; 

5.  The  Center  did  not  have  an  adequate 
accounting  system  or  controls  to  ad- 
minister a  government  contract. 

6.  The  Center  did  not  have  financial  ca- 
pacity nor  other  resources  to  perform  the 
contract,  nor  had  It  demonstrated  the  ability 
to  obtain  such  financing.  The  Center  felt  ad- 
vance payments  would  be  necessary  for  op- 
erating capital. 

7.  The  Center  had  no  prior  contracts  or 
experience. 

8.  The  contract  contemplated  was  for  one 
year,  which  was  not  within  the  ability  of 
the  Center,  and  it  hoped  a  2-  to  3-year  con- 
tract would  be  considered. 

In  this  report  of  January  14.  1969.  it  Is 
clear  that  Mr.  Dick  felt  that  the  Center  did 
not  meet  the  standards  of  the  Federal  Pro- 
curement Regulations  and  recommended  that 
the  contract  not  be  awarded. 

On  January  15.  1969.  the  following  day. 
a  synopsis  was  published  in  the  Commerce 
Business  Dally  indicating  that  the  Center 
was  the  sole  source  for  the  program  by  rea- 
son of  its  unique  plans  and  capabilities  and 
that  there  therefore  would  be  no  competition. 

On  that  same  day.  January  15.  1969.  Mr 
J.  Keesler.  Chief.  Procurement  Branch  Office 
of  Procurement  and  Material  Management, 
H.S.M.H.A.,  wrote  a  memorandum  to  the 
Deputv  Administrator  attaching  Mr  Dick's 
memorandum  of  January  14  He  reviewed  the 
file  with  Mr.  Welner.  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel,  and  Mr.  William  Brownholtz.  Office 
of  Financial  Management,  and  pointed  out 
that  they  all  agreed  that  the  contract  should 
not  be  awarded  t.o  this  Texas  group. 
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But  White  House  pressure  was  on.  and  no 
attention  wtm  paid  to  any  ot  these  adverse 
reports. 

On  January  17.  !»«.  HEW.  signed  the 
contract  In  the  amount  of  9160.000. 

Three  days  later,  January  30,  I960,  a  goT- 
ernment-guaranteed  loan  In  the  amount  ot 
•2.383,800  waa  approved  for  the  16a-bed 
nursing  horn*  with  the  San  Antonio  Insur- 
ing onice  Issuing  a  commitment  under  Sec- 
tion 333   (Project  Mo.  1 16-4301 1-NP) . 

This  loan  application  carried  the  notation 
that  the  cloelng  requirements  of  about 
$237,000  would  be  cared  for  by  H.E.W.  grants. 

On  January  30.  1989  (the  same  day) .  a  sec- 
ond government-guaranteed  loan  for  •8,350.- 

000  was  approved  under  Section  236  for  a 
363-unlt  project  designed  for  elderly  with  20 
per  cent  rent  supplement  unlU  (Project  No. 
1 1 6-44006- NP-3UP ) . 

In  addition  to  the  gift  of  land,  this  group 
during  the  same  90-day  period  received  ap- 
proval of  a  series  oif  grants:  From  H.E  W. 
$160,000;  and  from  H  U.D  $308,582  Interest 
reduction  payment  (Section  236)  and  $68.- 
779  In  rent  subsidies. 

These  advance  cash  grants  and  the  free 
land  received  from  HE  W.  were  the  only 
security  advanced  as  representing  the  spon- 
sors' ten  jjer  cent  security  for  the  $8  5- 
mlllton  govemment  loan. 

Thus  bsre  we  have  the  government.  In  cash 
grant*  ajul  free  land,  furnishing  collateral 
for  their  own  loan^. 

Mr.  President,  an  examination  of  this 
transaction  clearly  shows  that  the  free  gift 
of  this  land  and  the  approval  of  these  cash 
grants  and  these  $8  6  million  In  loans  were 
obviously  political  dtctslons.  and  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  laat-mlnute  scramble  to  get  ]ust 
one  more  grab  from  the  Federal  Treasury  the 
taxpayers  stand  to  loee  millions. 

To  Illustrate  Just  how  bold  this  deal  was 

1  call  attention  to  a  memo  signed  by  Secre- 
tary Cohen  on  January  16.  1969.  Just  four 
days  before  leaving  o«lce. 

On  January  15  two  adverse  reports  had 
been  received,  reconunendlng  against  the  ap- 
proval of  the  H.E.W.  grants  and  the  transfer 
of  this  land  to  this  Texas  group. 

On  January  16.  1969.  Secretary  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen  dictated  a  memorandum  for  the  file 
indicating  that  he  had  personally  reviewed 
the  files,  that  he  know  Mr  Prank  Erwln.  one 
of  the  dlrectws  of  the  Texas  group,  to  be  a 
man  of  integrity,  and  that  he  personally 
had  discussed  the  project  with  the  officials 
of  the  umverslty  of  Texas  who  had  assured 
him  of  their  support  of  the  Center.  Baaed  on 
said  assurances  he  was  approving  the  proj- 
ect. There  U  a  haad-wrltten  note  In  the 
Department  files  on  a  route  slip,  which 
states: 

1.  Sign  all  three  copies. 

2.  Sign  memorandum  for  the  record  say- 
ing you  reviewed,  etc..  and  therefore  approve 
the  project. 

3.  Ship  whole  package  to  Lewis,  and  w« 
will  get  a  man  on  a  plane  to  Texas  to  get 
them  to  sign  before  January  20. 

Mr.  President.  I  question  not  only  the  pro- 
priety but  the  legality  of  this  multl-mlUlon 
dollar  giveaway  tranaactlon  wherein  all  rules 
governing  the  disposition  of  government 
property  were  Ignored.  Grants  were  made 
and  loans  were  approved  for  this  group  In  a 
manner  which  underscores  bureaucratic  con- 
tempt for  the  American  taxpayers.  This  trans- 
action cannot  remaia  unchallenged. 

I  am  today  requesting  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  investigate  this  transaction  and 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  Government  and  to  re- 
cover this  property.  Meanwhile  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  all  government  agencies  which  ap- 
proved any  grants  or  loans  to  this  group  stop 
all  disbursements  until  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  had  an  opportunity  to  act. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 
Repobt  or  Trrix  I   Acsex  mints  UKDra  thk 

AORICX'LTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AjS- 

sisTANCE  Act  of  1954,  as  Amended 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  agreements  signed  under  Public 
Law  480  In  October  for  foreign  currencies 
( with  an  accompanying  report  and  agree- 
ments): to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 
Proposed  Retirement  Ijicislation  for  Cxa- 

TAIN   DiaXKICT  OF  COLUMBIA   PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
TXACtlEKS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner. Executive  Office.  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
certain  teachers  In  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  count  as  creditable 
service  for  retirement  purposes  all  periods 
of  authorized  leave  without  pay  taken  by 
such  teachers  when  serving  as  officers  of  em- 
ployee organizations  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

REPOBTS    of    THE    COMPTROLLEK    GENESAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  admin- 
istrative efficiency  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corpe  program  under  title  IB  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1984,  St. 
Louis  and  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  dated  November  10.  1989 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  audit  of  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  calendar  year  1968.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  dated  November 
10.  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  aa  in- 
dicated: 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Township  of  Summit,  Jack- 
son County.  Mich.,  remonstrating  against 
proposed  legislation  to  limit  the  tax-exempt 
feature  of  interest  paid  on  public  bonds 
Issued  by  State  or  local  governments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  3134.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  conduct  special  educational  pro- 
grams and  activities  concerning  the  use  of 
drugs  and  for  other  related  educational  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Montota  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 


S.    3134— DRUG    ABUSE    EDUCATION 
ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  I  introduced  a  biU.  S.  2592.  to 
establish  comprehensive  treatment  cen- 
ters to  treat  drug  addicts  and  users.  This 
measure  would  also  provide  for  an  Inten- 
sive campaign  to  publish  and  disseminate 
educational  materials  in  drug  abuse  and 
to  make  State  and  local  officials  aware  of 
current  activities  in  the  area  of  druu 
abuse  and  illegal  drug  traffic. 

The  lawmakers  and  law  enforcers  of 
this  Nation  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  need  for  massive  educa- 
tional programs  to  teach  children  and 
adults  alike  of  the  dangers  of  drugs. 
Every  available  piece  of  evidence  points 
to  an  alarming  increase  in  the  rate  of 
drug  use  and  abuse  in  this  country.  In 
the  annual  crime  report  of  the  FBI. 
issued  in  August  1969.  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  revealed 
that  the  number  of  arrests  for  drug 
violations  had  increased  by  329  percent 
since  1960.  This  explosion  in  the  use  of 
drugs  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  one 
aue.  racial,  social,  or  economic  group. 
Rather,  it  is  a  problem  which  exists  at 
every  social  and  economic  stratum — the 
upper-  and  middle-income  communities 
as  well  as  the  ghettos. 

Again  and  again,  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar uith  the  problem  have  emphasized 
the  need  for  drug  abuse  education  legis- 
lation. Those  who  have  experimented 
with  drugs,  including  ex-users  and  ex- 
addicts,  have  consistently  stated  that  if 
they  had  only  known  about  the  effects 
of  drugs,  they  would  have  been  less  in- 
clined to  experiment  with  them.  The 
overwhelming  consensus  of  opinion  has 
been  that  an  elTective  educational  pro- 
gram would  be  the  best  possible  method 
of  prevention  of  drug  abuse. 

Despite  this  agreement,  however,  funds 
available  for  educational  purposes  in  this 
area  are,  at  the  present  time,  extremely 
limited  and  represent  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  efforts  expended  in  at- 
tacking the  drug  problem.  While  about 
$50  mUlion  is  now  being  spent  by  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
the  drug  problem,  less  than  5  percent  of 
that  amount  is  programed  into  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  new  bill  which.  I  believe,  would  go  far 
to  compensate  for  the  present  lack  of  at- 
tention to  drug  abuse  education  within 
our  Government.  My  bill,  to  be  known 
as  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969. 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants 
to  conduct  special  educational  programs 
and  activities  concerning  the  improper 
use  of  drugs.  Specifically,  the  bill  would 
encourage  the  development  of  new  and 
improved  curriculums  in  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation; demonstrate  their  use;  evaluate 
their  effectiveness  in  model  programs; 
demonstrate  developed  educational  ma- 
terials; provide  training  programs  for 
teachers,  counselors,  law-enforcement 
oEBciaLs.  and  other  public  service  and 
community  leaders;  provide  for  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  and  other 


private  and  nonprofit  organizations  for 
community  education  programs  on  drug 
abuse-  provide  for  coordinating  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  in 
diup  abuse  education  by  establishing  an 
Interagency  Coordinating  Council:  es- 
tablish an  Advisory  Committee  on  Drug 
Abuse  Education;  and  provide  for  tecn- 
nical  assistance  by  the  Department  ol 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  assist  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  public  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  programs  on  drug 
abuse  education. 

This  measure  is  not  meant  to  supplant 
my  earlier  bill  but  to  supplement  it. 

Mr  President,  a  special  Alcoholic  and 
Nai-cotics  Subcommittee  was  created  last 
spring  under  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee.  In  the  past  fe* 
months  this  subcommittee  has  been  hold- 
ing extensive  hearings  on  a  number  oi 
bills  relating  to  drug  abuse  and  will  be,  i 
understand,  reporting  out  legislation  in 
this  area  in  the  fairly  near  future 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
is  identical  to  one  which  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
and  is  therefore,  one  which  can  be  taken 
up  promptly  by  the  Senate  without  un- 
due delay.  I  urge  my  colleagues  m  the 
Senate  to  iii^e  their  full  support  and  ap- 
proval to  this  vital  legislation  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ,  ..  „ 

The  bill  'S.  3134 >  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  make  grants  to  conduct  special 
educational  programs  and  activities  con- 
cerning the  use  of  drugs  and  for  other 
related  educational  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr  Montoya,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  3134 
Be  n  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  Vmted  States  of 
Amenca  m  Congress  asscviblcd.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drug  Aijuse  Edu- 
cation .^ct  of  1969  '. 

STATEMENT    OF    PVKPOSE 

Sec  2  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  fiiui:;  and 
declares  that  drug  abuse  diminishes  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation-  that  such  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs 
is  increa-sing  in  urban  and  suburban  areas: 
that  there  is  a  lack  ol  authoritative  infor- 
mation and  creative  projects  designed  to 
educate  students  and  others  about  drugs  and 
their  abuse;  and  that  prevention  and  control 
of  svich  drut;  abuse  require  intensive  and  co- 
ordinated eirorts  on  the  part  ol  both  govern- 
ineiual   and  private  groups. 

lb)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
courage the  development  ol  new  and  im- 
proved curricula  on  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  such  cur- 
ricula in  model  educational  programs  and  to 
e\aluate  the  effectiveness  thereof;  to  O'^- 
seminate  curricula  materials  and  significant 


information  for  use  in  educational  programs 
throughout  the  Nation;  to  provide  training 
programs  for  teachers,  counselors,  law  en- 
forcement officials,  and  other  public  service 
i,nd  community  leaders;  and  to  offer  com- 
munllv  education  programs  for  parents  and 
others!  on  drug  abuse  problems. 


AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  3  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $7  000.000  lor  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1970.  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  vear  beginning  July  1.  1971,  and  il-.- 
000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1972  lor  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
^ct  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  rt'inam  available  until  expended. 

USES   OF  lUNDS 

SEC  4  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriaicd 
pursuant  to  section  3,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  -Secretary  . 
.shall  assist  in  educating  the  public  on  the 
problems  of  drug  abuse  by— 

I  K  making  grants  to  or  entering  into  con- 
tr-icis  with  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  other  pubUc  or  private  agencies,  msu- 
luticns,  or  organizations,  for-  - 

{\)  projects  for  the  development  of  cur- 
ricula on  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  new  and  improved 
curriruli.r  maleri.als  for  u.se  in  elementary, 
secondarv.  and  adult  education  programs; 

(B)  pilot  projects  designed  to  aemon- 
stratc  and  test  the  elfectiveness  of  curricula 
described  in  clause  (Al  (whether  developed 
with  assistance  under  this  Act  or  otherwise  i  . 
(Ci  in  the  case  ol  applicants  who  have 
conducted  pilot  projects  under  clause  iB). 
projects  lor  the  dissemination  of  curricular 
materials  and  other  significant  information 
regarding  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs  to  pub- 
lic and  private  elementary,  secondary,  and 
adult  education  programs; 

(•2)  undertaking,  directly  or  through  con- 
tracts or  other  arrangements  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  other  pubhc  or 
private  agencies,  institutions,  or  organiza- 
tion-^  evaluations  of  the  effectivness  of  cur- 
rcula  t^^'^ted  in  use  in  elementary,  second- 
.,rv  a-id  adult  education  programs  involved 
in"  pilot  projects  described  in  paragraph   ( 1 ) 

(3)  making  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  provide  preservlce  and  Inservice  train- 
ine  programs  on  drug  abuse  (including 
courses  of  studv,  institutes,  seminars,  work- 
.-hops  and  conferences)  for  teachers,  coun- 
selors and  other  educational  personnel,  law 
enforcement  officials,  and  other  public  serv- 
ice and  community  leaders; 

(41  making  grants  to  local  educational 
aeencies  and  other  pubhc  and  private  non- 
profit organizations  for  community  educa- 
tion programs  on  drug  abuse  (including 
seminars  workshops,  and  conferences)  espe- 
cially for  parents  and  others  m  the  com- 
nuinitv. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  purposes  described 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  may  make 
available  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  tnis  Act  lor 
each  fiscal  vear  for  payment  of  the  reason- 
able and  necessary  expenses  of  State  edu- 
cational agencies  in  assisting  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  implementation  of  drug  abuse 
education  programs. 

APPROVAL    OF    APPLICATIONS 

Sec  5  ( a )  Financial  assistance  for  a  proj- 
ect under  this  Act  may  be  made  only  upon 
application  at  such  time  or  times  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  and  only  If  such  application— 

(1)  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices   for    which    assistance    under    this    title 


is  sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

(2)  provides  for  carrying  out  one  or  more 
projects  or  programs  eligible  for  assistance 
under  section  4  and  provides  for  such  meth- 
ods of  administration  as  are  necessary  lor 
the  proper  and  efficient  operation  ol  such 
projects  or  programs; 

(3)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  lor  any  fiscal  \e..r  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  ol  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
lunds  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
lor  the  purposes  described  in  section  4  ;-.nd 
in   no   c.ise   supplant   such   lunds; 

i4)  provides  lor  such  fiscal  control  ;.nd 
lund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  lor  Federal  funds  paid  to  t.le 
applicant   under  this  title;    and 

,5)  provides  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  in  such  lorm  and 
c.niaining  such  information,  as  the  Sccre- 
larv  mav  reasonablv  require  and  lor  keeping 
'-uch  records  and  for  allordmg  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
to  a.ssure  the  correctness  ;.nd  ver.hcation 
of  such  reports. 

lb)  Applications  from  local  educational 
agcnc.es  tor  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  mav  be  approved  by  the  .Secretary  only 
It  the  State  educational  aaency  has  been 
notified  of  the  application  and  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  offer  recommendations 

,c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Secretary  may  otherwi.se  provide 
bv  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  subject  to 
iipproval  in  the  s.mie  manner  as  oriciiu.l 
applications. 

INTERAGENCY    COORDINATING    COUNCIL    ON    DRUG 
ABUSE  EDUCATION 

Sec  6  la)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
an  Interagency  Coordinating  Council  on  Drue 
Abuse  Education  which  .shall  consist  ol  the 
Secretary  (or  his  designee)  as  Chairman,  the 
Attorney  General  I  or  his  designee!  .  the  Ccm- 
missioner  of  Education,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and  with 
the  consent  of  such  other  departments  or 
agencies  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  designate  as  havins  a  substantial  in- 
terest m  the  field  of  drue  abuse  education, 
representatives  ..3  s.,c:i  departnunis  .-.nd 
agencies. 

lb)  The  Council  shall  advise  in  the  co- 
ordination ol  the  respective  activities  of  the 
Federal  departments  and  agenc;es  concerned 
in  drug  abuse  education. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
-nd  Welfare  ."-hall  promulgate  regulations 
establishing  the  procedures  for  consultation 
with  other  acencies  and  with  other  appro- 
priate public   and   private  agencies 

(d)  The  Secretary  ol  Health.  Edu(.a-..,on. 
and  Welfare  may  not  approve  an  application 
for  assistance  under  this  Act  unless  he  has 
civen  the  Interagency  Coordmatine  Coun- 
cil nn  opportunity  to  review  the  application 
and  make  recommendations  thereon  v.ithin  a 
period  not  to  exceed  sixty  days 

.-.DVISORY     COMMITTEE     ON     URTG     ABUSE 
EDUCATION 

SEC  7  lai  The  Secretary  ol  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  shall  apj.Jint  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Drug  Abuse  Education,  wnic.i 

Shall— 

(1)  advise  the  Secretary  concerning  t.ie 
administration  of.  preparation  ol  general 
regulations  for.  and  operation  of.  urograms 
supported  with  assistance  under  tMs  Act. 
C^l  make  recommendations  regarding  the 
allocaUon  of  the  funds  under  this  Act  among 
the  various  purposes  set  forth  in  section  4 
and  the  criteria  for  establishing  priorities  in 
deciding  which  applications  to  approve,  :n- 
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eluding  criteria  de«l«n«d  to  nctileve  an  ap- 
proprlata  g«ograplilcal  dlotributlon  of  ap- 
proved projects  throughout  all  reglona  of  ths 
Nation: 

(3)  review  appOcatlona  and  make  reoom- 
mendatlona  thereon; 

(4)  review  tie  admlnlatratlon  and  opera- 
tion of  project*  and  programs  under  thia 
Act.  Including  the  effecUveneas  of  such  proj- 
ects and  programe  in  meoitlng  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  establUhed  and  oper- 
ated, make  reoonunendatlona  wltii  reeipect 
thereto,  and  make  annual  report*  of  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  (Including 
recommendations  for  Improvements  In  thu 
Act)  to  the  Secretary  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress:  and 

(5)  evaluate  program*  and  projects  rarrlrd 
out  under  this  Act  and  disseminate  the 
results  of  such  evaluation*. 

(b)  Tlie  Advisory  Committee  on  Drug 
Abuse  EducaUon  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil  .service 
laws  and  shall  oonslst  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers. The  Secretary  shall  appoint  one  mem- 
ber aa  Chairman.  The  Committee  shall  con- 
alst  of  person*  familiar  with  education,  men- 
tal health,  and  legal  problems  a-ssoclated 
with  drug  abuse,  young  persona,  ex-u-sers. 
parents  and  others  familiar  with  drug  uae 
and  abr.se.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the 
call  ol  th«  Chairman  or  of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Commlttae,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  Including 
traveltlme;  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  btislness. 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Coda  for  persoiu  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Attorney  General  shall. 
when  requested,  render  technical  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies,  public  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  and  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  In  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  programs  of 
drug  abuse  education.  Such  technical  as- 
sistance may.  among  other  activities.  Include 
making  available  to  .such  agencies  or  in- 
stitution Information  recardlng  effective 
methods  of  coping  with  problems  of  drug 
abuse,  and  making  available  to  such  agen- 
cies or  institutions  personnel  of  the  De- 
p.\rtment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Department  of  Justice,  or  other 
persons  qualified  to  advise  and  assist  In 
coping  with  such  problems  or  carrying  out 
a  drug  abuse  educallon  program. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  9  Payments  under  this  Act  m.iy  be 
made  In  Installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
Jttstments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  id.  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  any 
other  public  or  private  agency  or  Institution 
In  accordance  with  appropriate  agreements. 
;ind  to  pay  for  such  services  either  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may 
be   agreed    upon. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.    11.   As   wsed   In   this   Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(b)  Th«  term  "State"  Includes,  In  addition 
to  the  sereral  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 


monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OP     A 
BILL  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

S.    2S4S 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmou-s  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Wiscorisin  (Mr.  Nelson*,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  <Mr.  Eacleton>,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  ( Mr.  Cranston  ) .  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javitsi. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2846,  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act 
of  1969. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  H  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE    JOINT    RFSOLVTION    120 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  120, 
providing  for  the  preparation  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  of  a  master 
ground  transportation  plan  for  the 
United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OF     A 

RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLimON    280 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  November  7,  1969,  the  names 
of  the  following  Senators  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 280,  affirming  the  support  of  the 
Senate  for  the  Presidents  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate a  just  peace  in  Vietnam: 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.    McGee.    Mr.    Jackson,    and    Mr. 

R\NDOLrH. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENTS  TO 
PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER.  POL- 
LUTION CONTROL.  AND  POWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  1970 

AMENDMENT    NO.    27S 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
In;;  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14159) 
making  appropriations  for  public  works  for 
water,  pollution  control,  and  power  develop- 
ment. Including  the  Corps  of  F:nKineerB — 
Civil,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  power  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Knergy  Com- 
mission, and  related  lndep>endent  agencies 
and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
following  amendment,  namely: 

Page  25,  line  7  after  the  word  "expended". 


insert  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  not 
more  than  $100,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
herein  shall  be  available  for  preliminary  en- 
glneerlng  required  by  the  BonneTllle  Power 
Administration  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed agreements  with  the  Portland  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  and  the  Eugene  Water 
and  Electric  Board  to  acquire  from  prefer- 
ence customers  and  pay  by  net  billing  for 
generating  capability  from  non-federally 
financed  thermal  generating  plants  in  thp 
manner  described  In  the  Committee  report  ' 

Mr.  ELLENDER  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  .ntended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  14159,  making  appro- 
priatioris  for  public  works  for  water,  pol- 
lution control,  and  power  development, 
including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil, 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  tlic 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  related  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  commissions  fo:- 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    276 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  wxltlng  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move  i> 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14163 1 
making  appropriations  for  public  works  for 
water,  pollution  control,  and  power  develop- 
ment. Including  the  Corps  of  Engineers- 
Civil,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  power  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  related  Independent  agencies 
and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  endlnc; 
June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
following  amendment,  namely: 

Page  6.  line  17  after  the  word  "expended  . 
Insert  the  following:  ".  of  which  $75,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  preparation  of  pre- 
constructlon  planning  for  the  flood  control 
project  at  Minot.  North  Dakota,  and  such 
preconstructlon  planning  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized". 

Mr.  ELLENDER  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  14159.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

I  For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


NOTICE  OF  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
HEARINGS  ON  S.  2108 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacletoni 
has  asked  me  to  announce  that  the  liear- 
ings  on  S.  2108.  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs" 
to  coordinate  family  planning  ser\'iccs 
and  population  research  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  previously  an- 
nounced for  November  12  and  13,  have 
had  to  be  postpwned  because  of  an  im- 
avoidable  conflict  In  scheduling. 

The  hearings  on  the  bill  are  i.ow  sched- 
uled for  December  8  and  9. 
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VETERANS  DAY  AND  THE  MEAN- 
ING OP  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  51 
years  ago  today  the  war  to  end  aU  wars 
finally  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  After 
4  years  of  horror,  man  was  determined 
to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  night- 
mare that  had  destroyed  a  generation  of 
voung  men.  The  League  of  Nations  was 
"established  in  order  that  aU  future  dis- 
putes would  be  negotiated  peacefully 
through  discussion  and  compromise.  The 
Versailles  Treaty  emphasized  the  abso- 
lute need  for  international  guarantees 
of  human  rights  in  order  that  another 
tragedy  would  be  averted.  It  was  clear 
to  the  world  that  it  was  a  violation  of 
these  basic  rights  which  had  precipitated 
the  war  and  that  only  strong  guarantees 
that  these  rights  would  be  protected  in 
the  futtire  would  prevent  future  wars. 

Although  the  United  States  subscribed 
in  principle  to  these  declarations,  it  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  Versailles  Treaty  and 
become  a  member  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Once  again,  we  were  all  too  wiUing 
to  give  lipservice  to  the  principle  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  resolution 
of  disputes,  but  we  refused  to  assume 
our  expected  leadership  role  in  this 
movement.  We  refused  to  guarantee  the 
basic  human  rights  which  Americans  had 
taken  for  granted  since  the  Nation's 
foimding.  ^     ,   ^ 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to 
make  the  same  mistakes  again.  The  next 
war  would  indeed  be  the  war  to  end  all 
wars;  it  would  be  the  war  that  ended 
all  mankind.  Guarantees  of  human 
rights  are  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  a  stable  peace.  It  is  only  when  one 
people  feel  their  rights  are  being  denied 
or  trampled  upon  by  another  people  that 
wars  get  started. 

Mr  President,  on  this  51st  anniver- 
sary of  the  close  of  World  War  I  let  us 
look  to  the  great  lessons  that  war  pro- 
vided. Let  us  renew  our  efforts  toward 
guaranteeing  these  basic  human  rights. 
Ratification  of  the  three  human  rights 
conventions  covering  genocide,  the  pou- 
tical  rights  of  women,  and  forced  labor 
would  represent  a  great  stride  in  the 
right  direction.  We  must  regain  our  lead- 
ership position  as  the  world's  principal 
spokesman  for  htunan  rights.  Only  these 
efforts  will  avert  future  catastrophes 
such  as  World  War  I. 

Mr.  President,  man  only  advances  il 
he  is  able  to  learn  from  the  bitter  lessons 
of  the  past.  His  willingness  not  to  repeat 
these  bitter  lessons  each  generation  is 
the  real  measure  of  our  progress.  Guar- 
anteeing these  basic  htunan  rights  would 
<;how  the  world  that  we  were  determined 
to  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  prewar 
Europe  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
avert  a  similar  disaster.  Let  us  move  to- 
ward ratification  of  these  basic  treaties 
now. 

THOUGHTS  OF  THE  MOTHER  OP 
A  SERVICEMAN  MISSING  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of   North  Dakota.   Mr. 
President,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  deep 
concern  all  over  this  Nation  concerning 
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the  war  in  Vietnam  and  particularly  how 
to  bring  this  to  an  honorable  and  right 
conclusion  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Many  good  and  sincere  American*  are 
involved  in  the  anti-Vietnam  war  dem- 
onstrations, but,  unfortunately,  many  of 
their  leaders  and  many  of  those  involved 
have  taken  a  position  which  I  believe  is 
wrong. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  demon- 
strators are  not  expressing  the  same  feel- 
ings about  the  war  that  many  of  our 
young  people  who  fought  and  died  be- 
lieved in. 

The  mothers  and  wives  of  those  who 
are  missing  and  those  being  held  prisoner 
by  the  brutal  and  mtirderous  North  Viet- 
nam leaders  have  some  thoughts  that 
are  entirely  different  from  most  of  the 
demonstration  leaders. 

One  such  person  is  Mrs.  Lois  Belcher, 
who  was  formerly  from  North  Dakota, 
but  is  now  living  in  Texas.  Mrs.  Belcher 
has  a  son  who  is  listed  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion. She  is  a  person  I  have  known,  ad- 
mired, and  respected  for  many  years. 

Mrs.  Belcher  has  written  an  open  let- 
ter to  President  Nixon,  to  me,  and  to 
others  in  which  she  expresses  her 
thoughts  as  the  mother  of  a  serviceman 
who  is  missing.  I  believe  it  is  most  ap- 
propriate to  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
her  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lfttes     From     Mrs.     Harold     A.     Belcher. 
SuLPHtJK  Springs.  Tex..  Mother  of  Capt. 
Glenn  A.  Belcher.  U.S.  Aib  Force  Ptlot 
Missing  in  Action  in  Southeast  Asia 
I  am  the  mother  of  Captain  Glenn  A.  Bel- 
cher   pilot   m  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
who'has  been  missing  In  acUon  in  Southeast 
Asia  for  almost  two  years. 

No  one  yearns  for  Peace  more  than  I  do.  for 
only  then  can  I  hope  to  learn  conclusive 
facts  of  my  son's  fate.  But  I  want  an  HONOR- 
ABLE PEACE— NOT  PEACE  AT  ANY  PRICE. 
So  I  can  no  longer  keep  silent  about  some 
of  the  plans  being  made  for  the  second  'dem- 
onstration" for  peace  set  for  November  13, 
14.  and  15. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  Peace 
Moratorium,  and  especially  to  the  March 
Against  Death  as  planned  by  the  Mobll- 
Izers  and  Moratorium  leaders  for  November 
13  14.  and  15,  In  Washington.  DC.  with  a 
similar  "performance'  for  San  Francisco  on 
November  15. 

In  the  program  covering  the  Incidents  lor 
those  three  days  of  activities,  a  copy  of  which 
I  have  just  received.  I  read:  "40.000  Ameri- 
cans from  across  the  country  will  march  past 
the  White  House  each  bearing  the  name  of 
an  American  GI  who  has  died  in  Vietnam  or 
of  a  Vietnamese  village  which  has  been  de- 
stroyed." The  "March  Against  Death"  begins 
November  13  at  Arlington  Cemetery"  and  will 
continue  past  the  White  Hotise  where  one 
marcher  at  a  time  will  pause  and  caU  out 
the  name  of  one  man.  It  Is  planned  to  have 
one  marcher  for  each  man  killed,  and  to 
group  by  states  with  marchers  equalling  each 
state  s  dead.  "Continuing  In  single  file,  the 
Marchers  will  proceed  to  the  Capitol  where 
the  name  placards  will  be  placed  in  'caskets 
on  our  nation's  Capitol  steps"  ...  At  "11:00 
a  m  November  15.  a  Mass  March  to  the 
White  House  led  by  GIs  and  next  of  kin. 
with  names  of  war  dead  In  caskets",  will 
take  place,  the  program  reads. 

Most  vigorously,  do  I  decry   this  'March 
Agatnsv.  Death  ".  I  have  asked  supporters  of 


the  Mobilization  and  Peace  Moratorium  to 
give  names  of  "Gts  and  Next-of-Kin"  who 
will  participate  In  this  action.  I  believe  they 
will  be  few. 

First — This  Is  an  Invasion  of  the  personal 
lives  and  defensible  convictions  of  men  who 
have  no  opportunity  to  present  their  "side" — 
no  "equal  time"— nor  wUl  they  ever  have  the 
privilege  to  express  either  their  opposition 
to.    or    their    approval    of,    this    indignity. 

Secondly — This,  to  me,  Is  exploitation,  re- 
pudiation, mockery,  and  denunciation  of  the 
most  unsavory  and  offensive  kind  directed 
toward  men  who  have  fought  and  continue 
to  fight  and  die  in  this  conflict. 

How  can  the  people  of  this  nation  fall  to 
raise  Justifiably  angry  voices  against  Mora- 
torium leaders  who  claim  that  tliis  Is  an  "Im- 
moral and  evil  war"?  Moratorium  leaders 
who  encourage  "demonstrations  like  the 
M.irch  to  honor  the  dead"  (?)  and  to  express 
"utterauces  of  Christian  conscience ""( ?» 

How  can  the  Moratorium  leaders  defend 
these  actions  as  appropriate  and  gainful  ways 
to  effect  peace? 

Third— I  abhor  what  seems,  to  me,  an  un- 
dermining and  divisive  effort  toward  our 
government. 

Granted,  we  do  not  all  agree,  and  for- 
tunately. This  Is  one  of  our  most  blessed 
freedoms.  But  dlvislveness  can  carry  us  far 
along  the  road  to  destruction,  when  unity 
could  bring  us  toward  moral  victory,  at  least. 
While  we  are  among  those  who  do  not 
know  the  fate  of  our  missmg  son.  I  would 
challenge  anyone,  anywhere,  at  any  time,  to 
"call  out"  his  name,  or  to  place  a  "name 
placard"  in  anv  "casket"— saying,  as  the 
Moratorium-MobUlzation  leaders  proclaim. 
•We  are  doing  this  to  honor  the  men  who 
have  died '. 

Have  these  "planners"",  or  will  the  march- 
ers have,  asked  for.  or  received  consent  from 
the  families  of  the  men  whose  names  they 
plan  to  call? 

Not  unless  you  are  one  of  the  affected  ones, 
as  we  are,  can  you  possibly  understand  the 
sickening  revulsion  I  feel  toward  this  pro- 
posed action.  I  wonder  how  many  thotisands 
win  be  sharing  this  additional  heartache 
vk-lth  me  on  Moratorium  Day?  Heartache 
caused  by  WHOM?  Many  may  be  well-mean- 
ing Americans,  but  have  they  probed  deeply 
enough  to  know  and  understand  the  Mora- 
torium leaders  motivaUons  and  Intent? 

Wives  of  men  missing  and  prisoners  of  war 
have  gone  to  Paris  to  plead  for  humane  treat- 
ment as  defined  In  the  Geneva  Convention, 
which  North  Vietnam  signed  In  1957.  but 
thus  far  has  refused  to  honor. 

I  raise  my  voice  today  to  plead  for  com- 
passion for  all.  and  for  a  Prayer  Moratorium 
lor  unity  of  purpose  to  bring  Peace  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Lois  M.  Bexcheb. 


SENATOR  FRANK  CHURCH  ON  U.S. 
AID  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  from 
September  9  through  11  of  tliis  year, 
governmental  and  academic  leaders  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  gathered  in 
Mexico  City  for  the  Pacem  in  Terns 
Seminar,  conducted  by  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions. 

The  seminar  featured  3  days  of  discus- 
sions on  iiiter-American  relations  and  on 
prospects  for  development  in  Latin 
America.  At  the  closing  evening  session 
of  the  seminar,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrchi  pro- 
posed a  new  approach  to  U.S.  aid  to 
Latin  American.  The  speech  was  enthu- 
siastically received  by  the  seminar  par- 
ticipants;  but  because  Senator  Church 
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sp>oke  only  from  notes,  the  full  text  of  his 
remarks  was  not  available. 

This  month,  the  transcript  of  Senator 
Church's  speech  wras  published  in  the 
Center  magazine.  The  speech  is  a  unique 
and  major  contribution  to  the  search  for 
effective  means  of  assisting  our  Latin 
American  neighbors:  I  think  it  should  be 
distributed  as  widely  as  possible.  Accord- 
ingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  the  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  and  Latin  America — Cam.  ron 
A  New  Policy 

(By  senator  Frank  Church) 

Economists  agree  on  what  Is  fundamentally 
required  If  the  sluggish  rate  of  economic 
growth  in  Latin  America  Is  ever  to  be  over- 
come. They  agree  on  the  need  for  drastic 
agrarian  and  fiscal  reform;  on  the  require- 
ment for  enlarging  internal  markets:  and  on 
the  necessUy  for  integrating  the  national 
economies  l<lto  a  common  marxet  They  seem 
to  agree  that  internal  savings  must  be  greatly 
Increased  to  achieve  a  much  higher  rate  of 
investment.  They  advocate  a  more  favorable 
system-  of  trade  between  the  underdeveloped 
courU/«les  o(  South  and  Central  America  and 
the  developfed  countries  of  North  America  and 
western  Europe  They  al.'Jo  acknowledge  that 
a  dlsastroils  population  explosion  in  Liitln 
America  li  presently  absorbing  economic 
growth  to  ^he  point  of  nearly  wiping  out  net 
gains. 

In  sum, /there  is  a  large  measure  of  agree- 
ment amoiig  economists  on  the  remedies  nec- 
essary If  the  dynamic  development  to  which 
Latin  An  ericans  aspire  Is  to  be  achieved. 
There  is  a  Iso  an  apparent  consensus  that  real 
developm  nt  depends  primarily  on  self-help, 
on  meanl  igful  internal  change,  rather  than 
on  masBl'  e  injections  of  foreign  capital.  In- 
deed, son  L  are  candid  enough  to  point  out 
that  too  I  luch  imported  capital  would  simply 
create  bi  rdensome  debts  that  could  easily 
strangle  (  rowih. 

There  li  likewise  a  tacit  recognition  that, 
although  economists  may  agree  on  the  rem- 
edies. It  r  jmalns  up  to  the  politicians,  to  the 
men  who  fovern,  to  adopt  these  remedies  and 
put  them  Into  effect  That,  of  course,  will 
entail  far  reaching  changes  in  the  existing 
power  stri  cture  of  Latin  America. 

I  propo<  e  to  discuss  the  political  aspects 
of  the  prthlem  involved  in  bringing  about 
such  far-  eaching  change,  with  particular 
focus  on  the  current  role  of  the  United 
States. 

I  must  !ay,  lirst  of  all,  that  I  am  deeply 
disturt>ed  liy  the  growing  gulf  separating  the 
United  Sta  ,es  from  Ijitin  America.  We  should 
not  decelvr  ourselves.  The  gulf  is  widening. 
It  Is  an  u-gent  matter,  for  It  distorts  and 
endangers  friendly  rel.itlons  between  the 
United  Stales  and  its  neighbors. 

The  Imare  of  the  United  States  In  Latin 
America  keeps  deteriorating  What  else  can 
one  concliide  when,  seven  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  after  jDur  expenditure  of  nearly  nine 
billion  dolKirs  implementing  the  program, 
our  relations  with  Latin  America  are  worse 
than  befor^.  What  else  can  one  conclude 
when  Preslilent  Johnson  dared  not  visit  a 
major  population  center  south  of  Mexico 
throughout'  his  term  of  office?  (When  he 
finally  did  (o  to  South  America,  he  was  se- 
cluded at  aj  remote  resort  far  removed  from 
\inruly  crovi(ds  )  What  clre  can  one  conclude 
when  Presicjent  Nixon  was  recently  (greeted 
with  wild  applause  by  more  than  a  million 
people  in  tl|e  streets  of  Bucharest,  a  thou- 
sand miles  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  while 
his  emisearj'  to  Latin  America,  Oovernor 
Rockefeller,    was    received    with    hoots    and 


catcalls,  his  journey  plagued  by  arson  and 
violence?  What  else  can  one  conclude  when 
an  American  ambassador  Is  abducted  In 
Brazil,  cho.sen  by  his  captors  as  the  "symbol 
of  imperialism."  in  a  move  calculated  to 
liumlliate  a  hated  military  regime  with  which 
the   United   States   is   notoriously  Identified? 

In  view  of  these  disturbing  events,  we  must 
take  very  seriously  the  rising  hostility  to- 
ward the  United  States  which  seems  to  be 
.spreading  ihrou^huut  Latin  America  More 
and  more,  we  are  portrayed  as  holding  the 
whole  hemisphere  in  a  kind  of  economic 
captivity,  exploiting  Us  raw  materials  to  feed 
our  industry  while  selling  back  our  finished 
products  at  highly  profitable  prices. 

As  If  this  weren't  enough,  many  young 
people  of  Latin  America,  whose  views  will 
larcely  shape  the  future,  seem  to  see  the 
United  States  in  an  even  more  lurid  light. 
They  envision  us  as  a  monstrous  nation,  in- 
toxicated by  our  power,  addicted  to  mara- 
thon warfare,  controlled  at  the  highest  Irvels 
by  military  counsel,  and  determined  to  keep 
Latin  America  In  a  permanent  state  of  quasi- 
colonlallsm  Worse  still,  these  young  people 
appear  to  believe  that  we  are  determined  to 
preserve  the  sUitus  quo.  that  we  are  against 
changes  Inside  Latin  America  which  are  In- 
dispensable to  rapid  economic  and  social 
growth 

In  a  word,  my  country  Is  Increasingly  re- 
garded in  these  quarters  as  the  enemy  of 
progress  It  naturally  follows  that  the  United 
States  has  also  become,  in  growing  measure, 
the  convenient  scapegoat  for  failure  and 
frustration  with  Latin  America,  for  which  we 
actually  bear  little  or  no  responsibility. 

As  a  .senator  of  the  United  States,  I  must 
a-sk  myself  what  accounts  for  this  inimical 
attitude  toward  my  country,  an  attitude  at 
once  .so  formidable  and  so  foreboding  Is  it. 
iis  some  of  my  colleagues  would  say,  due  to 
the  devilish  work  of  communists?  I  have  no 
doubt  ihat  communists  are  doing  their  ut- 
most tc  defame  the  United  States.  But  no 
person  conversant  with  the  facts  of  Latin- 
American  life  could  possibly  credit  commu- 
nists with  such  commanding  Influence. 

Is  it.  then,  the  result  of  simple  misunder- 
standing concerning  the  motives  and  pur- 
poses oi  the  United  States?  Here  again,  one 
must  concede  that  the  very  size  of  my  coun- 
try, with  its  great  wealth  and  power.  Ciists 
a  long  shadow  over  the  hemisphere  Regard- 
less of  what  policies  we  adopt,  however  en- 
lightened and  progressive  they  may  be.  some 
kind  of  Yankee"  hegemony  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  will  persist  for  many  years  to 
come.  Consequently,  the  United  States  will 
Inevitably  remain  an  object  of  criticism,  mis- 
giving, suspicion,  and  distrust  However,  this 
natural.  buUt-in  antagonism  toward  the 
United  States  cannot  possibly  account  for 
so  bitter  and  extreme  a  viewpoint  as  I  have 
de.scribed. 

Harder  questions  must  be  raised.  I  must 
ask.  for  example,  to  what  extent  the  policies 
of  my  own  government  nuay  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  dismal  image  of  the  United 
States  in  Latin  America  I  must  ask  myself; 
Does  the  United  States  really  stand  for  de- 
velopment In  Latin  America?  Or  do  we  stand 
for  stiiblllty  instead' 

The  truth  Is,  we  face  a  hard  choice.  We 
presently  sit  on  Uip  of  the  hemispher'c  heap 
Should  we  risk  the  consequences  of  drastic 
change  throughout  the  hemisphere.  WTlh  its 
attendant  upheaval,  violence,  and  revolution 
of  unpredictable  result.  Or  should  we  weigh 
in  on  the  .side  of  stability  and  try  to  preserve 
an  cxl.sting  order  which  works.  In  many  ways, 
to  our  advantage? 

American  policy  makers,  faced  with  this 
hard  choice  between  development,  which  ss 
Just  another  word  for  profound  Internal 
change,  and  stability,  which  Is  Just  another 
word  for  little  or  no  change,  behaved  in  a 
typical  way.  They  chose  both.  The  United 
.States,  they  decided,  would  stand  for  change 
within  limits',  for  peaceful  change  withm  the 


existing  power  structure;  for  evolution  in- 
stead of  revolution;  for  reforms  of  the  kind 
With  which  we  were  familiar  and  of  which  wp 
approved  But  the  United  States  would  sUiiut 
against  unacceptable  change,  by  which  we 
-meant  communism  or  the  threat  of  cdhi- 
iminlsm 

For  example.  In  the  case  of  the  abortive 
Bay  of  Pigs  ass.iult  the  United  States  s'lp- 
ported  an  Invasion  of  Cuba,  In  the  naive  bf- 
lief  that  the  return  of  a  band  of  disposses.sed 
formerly  rich  Cuban  exiles  would  trifjger  frt  ,1 
mass  uprising  against  Castro's  regime,  all  11. 
the  c.iuse  of  restoring  an  unloved  and  un- 
wanted prerevolutlonary  order  In  the  subse- 
quent case  of  Santo  Domingo,  Americ.in 
troops  Intervened  to  put  down  an  nisurrci  - 
tion  on  behalf  of  a  deposed  legitimate  g  j\ - 
ernment  becau.se  ol  our  fear  that  communist 
elements  tntght  he  or  might  become,  stroiiL' 
enough  eventually  to  selz.e  control  of  '.In- 
!n;)vement 

These  interventions,  t.iken  in  violation  ci 
solemn  commitments  under  the  Rio  Pact  and 
the  Charter  01  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  have  gravely  damaged  the  reputation 
if  the  United  States  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere They  have  given  credence  to  the  belief 
that  we  are  Indeed  determined  to  act  as  the 
self-anointed  sentinel  of  the  status  quo. 

To  overcome  the  injury  done  by  such  in- 
terventions, and  to  demonstrate  that,  whlje 
we  strongly  oppose  communism,  we  neverthe- 
less lavor  internal  reforms  essential  to  the 
r.ipld  economic  development  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  United  States  launched  the  much- 
publicized  Alliance  for  Progress  The  concept 
was  novel,  even  noble  It  was  bitsed  on  the 
belief  that  governments  in  Latin  America, 
wherever  necessary,  would  undertake  funda- 
mental land  and  tax  reforms  with  a  helping 
hand  from  the  United  States  Seven  years 
later,  the  fiUlure  ol  that  expenmeiu  must  be 
acknowledged. 

A  primary  objective  of  the  Alliance  was  t') 
promote  the  growth  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, out  of  the  belief  that  this  was  at  least 
as  important  to  the  people  as  economic  prog- 
ress ■yet.  when  the  Alliance  was  formed.  180 
million  people  In  Latin  America  were  living 
under  civilian  governments  of  constitutional 
legitimacy  Today,  140  million  of  these  peo- 
ple are  living  under  some  form  of  military 
dictatorship  The  precipitous  slide  toward 
militarism  In  Latin  America  certainly  under- 
scores the  failure  of  the  political  objective 
of  the  Alliance  lor  Progress. 

Moreover,  I  think  that  we  must  admit  that 
feudal,  oligarchical  governments  are  not  dis- 
posed voluntarily  to  undermine  their  own 
power  base,  least  of  all  with  foreign  money, 
least  of  all  at  the  insistence  of  a  foreign 
government.  The  faith  we  placed  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  as  an  etieclive  instru- 
ment for  bringing  about  fundamental 
change  must  certainly  represent  the  high- 
water  mark  of  American  Innocence  abroad 

The  results  shovild  have  been  predictable. 
Except  lor  a  handful  of  countries,  the  Alli- 
ance funds  have  been  used,  not  to  alter  the 
existing  order,  but  to  benefit  the  governing 
elites.  .And.  regrettably,  the  program  Itself 
IS  now  being  pointed  to  as  added  evidence, 
written  in  lis  failure  to  accomplish  Us  ob- 
jectives, that  the  underlying  purpose  of  the 
United  States  Is  the  preservation  of  the  es- 
tablished order, 

I  must  add,  however,  that  other  aspects  of 
our  blUaeral  loreign-aid  program  also  rein- 
force this  impression  that  the  United  States 
IS  the  enemy  of  change  in  Latin  America. 
There  is  the  insistent  effort  of  our  govern- 
ment to  jupp.7rl  the  military  forces  of  Latin 
Americi  For  years,  some  of  us  in  Congress 
have  tried  to  curtail  this  program,  to  reduce 
its  size  and  scope  But,  at  the  urging  of  the 
Execu'.lve,  the  program  has  stayed  alive.  I 
never  have  believed  that  any  benefit  derived 
from  our  close,  cordial  embrace  of  the  mili- 
tary  establishment   of  Latin   America  could 
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possibly  counterbalance  the  heavy  political 
price  we  pay  for  this  association. 

When  we  supply  the  tanks  later  uaod  to 
batter  down  the  gates  of  the  presidential 
palace  during  8  mUltary  coup  Adtat  in  Uma; 
when  we  furnish  the  tear  gas  and  mace. 
along  with  the  training,  for  putUng  down 
public  protest  In  the  streets  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  when  we  subsidize  military  budgets 
with  gifts  of  arms  having  no  possible  use 
except  against  the  people  of  countries  ac- 
tually occupied  by  their  own  armies;  then 
we  have,  bv  our  own  fholce,  identified  the 
United  States  indelibly  with  that  element 
in  Latin  America  which  epitomizes  static, 
authoritarian  rule.  (If  the  present  military 
covernment  of  Peru  turns  out  to  be  an  ex- 
ception, then  it  will  be  the  exception  th;U 
proves  the  general  rule  )  t,„i*,>h 

For  many  years,  liberals  In  the  United 
States  have  been  critical  of  our  close  associa- 
tion with,  and  support  of,  the  military  forces 
in  Latin  America,  At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  has  been  chapter  and  verse  of  the  liberal 
credo  to  endorse  our  oncoing  program  of 
economic  aid.  Indeed,  we  have  been  In- 
structed that  liberals  must  be  for  economic 
aid  as  It  s\-mbollzes  the  American  commit- 
ment to  change  In  the  world,  even  as  our 
military  aid  may  svmbollze  our  coexisting 
commitment  to  stability.  It  represents,  so 
the  argument  goes,  our  effort  to  uplift  living 
standards  In  Impoverished  lands,  which  is 
part  of  the  obligation  we  must  assume  as  an 
affluent  nation,  .,.„, 

I  can  no  lonaer  accept  this  credo.  After 
ten  years  on  tlie  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  have  concluded  that  the  eco- 
nomic aid  we  extend  to  foreign  governments 
links  the  United  States  fully  as  much  to 
those  governments  as  our  military  aid.  I  am 
forced  to  concede  that  our  bilateral  aid  pro- 
pram,  regardless  of  avowed  purposes,  has  had 
the  inescapable  consequence  of  committing 
the  United  States  to  foreign  governments, 
good  bad.  or  Indifferent,  throughout  the 
hemisphere  and  the  world.  Its  net  Impact 
has   necessarily   favored  the   preservation  of 

the  status  quo.  _.  ,     ^   .,,„ 

Now  it  Is  logically  possible  to  defend  the 
liberal  credo  If  our  economic  aid  were  given 
to  certain  governments  that  are  progressive 
and  reform-minded.  But  it  is  not  logically 
possible  to  t)elleve  the  credo  when  one  recog- 
nizes that  our  foreign  aid  has  been  extended, 
over  the  years  to  no  less  than  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent governments  of  the  world,  most  of 
which  are  reactionary  and  repressive  In  char- 
acter No,  I  can  no  longer  accept  the  liberal 
credo,  or  continue  giving  my  support  to  otir 
bilateral  foreign-aid  program.  It  not  only 
furnishes  grist  for  the  mill  of  those  who 
maintain  that  the  United  States  Is  funda- 
mentally committed  to  the  existing  order 
in  the  underdeveloped  world,  but  it  Is 
actually  working  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States,  even  with  respect  to  our 
relationship  with  the  very  governments  we 
seek  to  help. 

In  countries  receiving  our  aid.  large  col- 
onies of  American  administrators  live  In  con- 
soicuous  luxury,  under  conditions  which 
can't  help  but  feed  popular  resentment 
a'^alnst  the  United  States.  Moreover,  gov- 
ermnent-to-government  aid  Inevitably  puts 
the  donor  in  a  patronizing  posture,  while 
the  recipient  Is  invariably  placed  In  a  de- 
meaning position.  A  strained  relationship 
Immediately  develops.  The  tension  Is  then 
compounded  bv  our  tendency  to  use  aid  as 
a  means  for  meddling  in  the  internal  gov- 
e-nment  of  recipient  countries.  In  some  cap- 
itals, our  aid  administrators  actually  sit  as 
advisors  In  the  ministries,  which  can  only 
exacerbate  antl-Amerlcan  feeling  In  a  most 
lethal  way.  Small  wonder  that  we  now  wit- 
ness an  eruption  of  militant  nationalism  In 
so  many  latin  countries! 

Finally,  any  bilateral  forelgn-ald  program 
cannot  help  but  become  politicized.  As  long 
as  aid  Is  disbursed  on  a  government-to-gov- 


ermnent  basla,  I  would  say,  speaking  as  a 
United  States  senator,  that  Congress  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  use  the  aid  program 
both  as  carrot  and  stick  to  reward  or  punish 
recipient  governmenU,  depending  on  how 
we  may  Judge  their  behavior.  Thus  have 
the  many  restrictive  amendments  been  added 
to  the  American  Foreign  Aid  Act.  When  these 
amendments  first  commenced  to  appear,  the 
subdivisions  were  numbered  "a,"  "b."  "c," 
■d  "  Now,  we  have  nearly  run  out  of  alpha- 
bet Every  vear,  new  penalties  arc  added. 
What  apoeal  it  has  at  home  if  a  congressman 
call  t»ll  his  constituents  that  he  was  Instru- 
ment il  in  writing  into  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  a 
provision  to  discipline  a  Nasser  or  punish  a 
«uo  .uUe.  or  whoever  else  may  have  incurred 
oiT  national  displeasure. 

I  ei  me  mention  lust  a  few  of  tnese  re- 
F-rictlve  provisions  that  are  now  n  matter 
of  law  Most  notorious,  no  doubt,  is  the 
lik-;;enlooper  Amendment.  I  believe  there  is 
no  hope  that  Congress  will  repeal  this  pro- 
vision Few  congressmen  would  relish  ex- 
plaining whv  they  voted  to  strike  from  the 
law  a  prohibition  of  further  aid  to  a  foreign 
povernment  which  expropriates  business 
owned  bv  American  citizens,  but  refuses  to 
piy  the  'owners  just  compensation.  So,  the 
Hickenlooper  Amendment  wUl  sUy  in  the 
I'w  posing  an  awkward  problem  for  the 
President  oj  the  United  States,  as  he  at- 
tempts to  avoid  a  final  rupture  in  our  rtla- 
11, 'tis  with  Peru. 

But  the  Hickenlooper  provision  is  only  the 
most  prominent  of  a  whole  series  of  similar 
amendments.    There    are.    for    instance,    the 
fishing-boat  amendments  Should  one  of  otir 
fishln'  boats  be  seized  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment,   sav    Ecuador    or   Peru,    and    the   crew 
charged     with     Illegally     fishing     in     waters 
claimed  by  these  governments,  and  should  a 
fine  be  imposed,  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  pro- 
vides that  militarv  assistance  to  the  offend- 
ing  country   must    be   suspended,   and    that 
anv  -uch  fine  must  be  subtracted  from  the 
total    amount  of  aid   we  give  to   the  guilty 
government.  Now,  this  is  solemnly  intended 
as    an    appropriate    punishment    for    misbe- 
havior, though  sometimes  it  doesn't  work  as 
Intended.   In  Ecuador,  for  example,  our  aid 
program  was  so  small  that  the  government 
preferred   taking  our  money  in  fines  to  ac- 
cepting our  aid,  ■with  all  the  strings  attached. 
More  often,  penalties  of  this  character  pro- 
voke a  series  of  diplomatic  showdowns  which 
corrode,  weaken,  and  eventually  destroy  good 
relations.  This  has  been  true  In  the  case  of 
Peru    If  one  reviews  the  history  of  the  de- 
terioration in  our  relations  with  Peru,  It  goes 
back  to  the  time  when  the  Lima  government 
decided  to  purchase  modern  Jet  aircraft  for 
the  Peruvian  Air  Force.  Under  the  Foreign 
Aid  Act,  Congress  has  said  that  the  United 
States  should  withhold  aid  from  any  coun- 
try purchasing  mlhtary  equipment  of  a  kind, 
or  at  a  cost  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Impairs  the 
economic  growth  of  that  country.  When  we 
told  the  Peruvian  Government  that  we  in- 
tended to  withhold  sixty  million  dollars  in 
aid  If  it  persisted  in  its  intended  purchase 
of  modern  Jet  aircraft  from  France  and  when 
Lima  replied  that  it  would  proceed  regard- 
less  we  bluffed  it  out  to  the  bitter  end.  and 
then  said,  "Well,  since  you're  going  to  buy 
the  aircraft  anyway,  why  don't  you  buy  them 
from  us?" 

This  was  the  reckless  beginning  of  a  run- 
ning diplomaUc  battle  with  Peru,  which 
later  involved  an  empty  threat  to  invoke  the 
Hickenlooper  Amendment  over  the  Peruvian 
expropriation  of  the  International  Petroletim 
Company,  and  now  consists  of  the  current 
wrangle  over  fishing  boats.  The  effect  has 
been  to  Jeopardize  seriously  our  working 
relaUonshlp  with  Peru.  When  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Peru  told  me,  as  he 
did  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  all  hU  difficulties 
with  the  Peruvian  government  stemmed 
from  our  forelgn-ald  program,  I  think  It  Is 


not  too  much  to  say  that  thU  program  has 
become  a  serious  Impediment  to  good  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Us 
neighbors. 

So  these  are  among  the  reasons,  deeply  im- 
bedded m  the  foreign  policy  of  my  own  gov- 
ernment for  the  worsening  condition  that 
confronts  us  In  Latin  America.  The  time  has 
come  to  call  for  a  drastic  change  in  policy, 
not  because  we  should  grope  for  nonexistent 
panaceas,  but  because  it  Is  evident  that  the 
present  policv  has  fuiled, 

I  call.  then,  for  a  new  policy  t^iat  will  end 
American  militarv  assistance  outright  and 
bring  home  our  military  missions  now  lo- 
cated in  no  less  than  seventeen  Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. 

I  call  for  a  new  policy  termlnaUng  the 
bilat-ral  economic-aid  program  and  chan- 
nelir'  the  money  we  are  now  putting  into 
that  "program  to  the  multilateral  agencies: 
to  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
to  the  World  Bank,  and  to  the  developmental 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  where  the 
monev  can  help  furnish  Latin  America  with 
li-eded  outside  capital  for  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth.  Th;s  new  i>ollcy.  moreover, 
bhould  recognize  the  Importance  of  putting 
less  reliance  on  external  aid  and  more  re- 
liance on  improved  trade  practices,  better 
designed  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  under- 
developed countries, 

Iinaaiv,  1  call  lor  a  policy  that  reestab- 
I's'ies  as  the  cornerstone  of  our  future  rcla- 
Uo"nsh;p  with  our  neighbors,  the  principle 
of  nonintervention  in  the  internal  affairs 
Li  latin  America.  1  do  not  mean  the  lip 
sc-v'ce  we  customarilv  give  to  the  pnncip.e 
o''  nonlntervenuon,  but  making  that  prin- 
ciple a  governing  rule.  Never  again  should 
fie  United  States  unilaterally  employ  i-s 
armed  forces  within  this  hemisphere,  ex- 
cept where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sue  c-isis,  there  Is  posed  a  clear  and  presen. 
danger  to  our  national  securiiy-to  uis 
sa'etv  o:   the  American  peopie. 

I  p'opose  this  sweeping  revision  in  our  for- 
c  sn  poiicv.  not  alone  because  I  believe  the 
chan-es  w'lll  be  welcomed  by  Latin  Ameri-a. 
but  because  I  think  they  are  vital  to  tne 
United  States  at  well.  ^^^..c 

President  Nixon,  in  his  Inaucrural  address, 
spoke  of  a  "crisis  of  the  spirit'  In  the  Lnlted 
States  All  ol  us  are  aware  of  it.  I  believe  k 
exists,  at  least  in  part,  because  our  foreign 
policy  has  gone  so  far  astray. 

In  Vietnam,  in  Greece,  in  Spain,  and  many 
other  places  in  the  world,  we  actively  sup- 
port governments  that  are  living  contr.-.aic- 
uons  to  the  historic  Ideals  for  which  we  have 
'tood  as  a  nation.  I  am  unable  to  explain  t:> 
Vital  intelligent,  idealistic  young  college 
students  in  mv  country  why  it  is  that  our 
troops  should  participate  with  Franco's  troops 
m  exercises  simulating  an  emergency  In 
which  Franco  must  put  down  an  uprising 
of  the  Spanish  people.  I  don't  know  how  to 
explain  why  my  government  should  be  spend- 
ing more  monev  supporting  a  mUitary  dic- 
tatorship in  Brazil  than  we  have  furnished 
anv  other  foreign  government,  save  India  in 
recent  vears.  Young  people  in  the  United 
States  are  asking  the  question,  'If  we  do 
not  stand  agajnst  dictatorship  of  this  kind. 
then  what  is  it  we  stand  for  in  the  world 
that  matters?'  Economists,  I  respectfully 
suggest,  cannot  supply  the  answer  to  that 
question. 

For.  in  the  final  analysis,  each  country  lives 
by  the  values  It  prizes  most  highly.  That  is 
the  basis  upon  which  governments  must  turn 
to  their  people  for  loyalty  and  support.  'When 
our  foreign  policy  becomes  unhinged  from 
the  historic  values  we  prize  dearly  as  a  peo- 
ple when  the  role  of  the  United  States  In  the 
world  becomes-mexpllcable  to  its  own  young 
people,  then  a  crisis  of  the  spirit  arises. 

That  has  happened  to  us,  and  It  concerns 
me  more  than  anything  else,  more  than 
economic  thewy.  more  than  technical  con- 
siderations which  must  be  given  to  the  prob- 
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lems  of  growth  abroad.  Within  the  United 
States,  we  have  to  overcome  our  crisis  of  the 
spirit  If  we  are  to  heal  oxir  divisions  and  re- 
unite our  people. 

Flndlni;  the  right  role  for  the  United  Stites 
in  the  world  at  large,  a  role  consistent  with 
our  historic  Lleals.  would  go  far  toward  quiet- 
ing the  torment  In  our  land  Then  the  United 
States  once  more  would  stand  as  tall  as  it 
riehtly  should  In  the  community  of  nations. 


NIXON  WILL  NOT  CUT  AND  RUN 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  bc.st  editorials  that 
has  come  to  my  attention  on  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  is  entitled  "Nixon 
Makes  One  Point  Abundantly  Clear:  He's 
Not  Oolng  To  Cut  and  Run,  "  published 
in  North  Dakota's  largest  newspaper,  the 
Fargo  Forum. 

The  editor,  Mr.  John  "aul.son,  I  believe 
speaks  for  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  North  Dakota  in  the  sentiments  he 
SO  ably  expresses  in  the  editorial.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon  Makbs  One  Point  Abundantly  Clear: 
He's  Not  Going  To  Cut  and  Run 

In  his  broadcast  report  to  the  nation  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  F.esldent  Richard  M. 
Nixon  made  one  point  abundantly  clear:  He 
Is  not  going  to  cut  and  run,  thereby  telling 
the  world  that  the  40,000  American  lives 
went  down  the  drain  In  an  unworthy  cause. 

He  Is  going  to  reduce  the  American  mili- 
tary commitment  to  whatever  extent  possi- 
ble as  the  South  VIetnameee  Ix-come  stronger 
and  capable  of  effective  defense  for  their 
people  and  their  government. 

Understandably,  the  campus  protesters 
and  the  congressional  critics  were  disap- 
pointed. The  President  didn't  bow  to  their 
wishes  and  say  that  the  war  would  end  by 
next  June  30  or  next  Nov.  1  In  abject  sur- 
render and  complete  admission  that  Amer- 
ica was  wrong  from  the  beginning  In  every- 
thing it  did  in  Vietnam. 

The  President  ajiked  for  a  convincing  dis- 
play of  supfKjrt  from  the  American  people 
for  his  present  course  of  action.  Thousands 
of  telegrams  have  poured  into  the  White 
House  sliowlng  that  a  .subsiantial  number  of 
Americans — perhaps  a  clear  majority — sup- 
port President  Nixon  In  his  effort  to  end 
American  participation  In  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

These  three  accomplishments  stand  out: 

President  Nixon  has  brought  about  a  re- 
duction In  the  number  of  American  troops 
committed  to  Vietnam.  The  troop  reductions 
ordered  to  date  total  60.000,  and  President 
Nixon  saj-s  that  further  reducllon-s  In  the 
near  future  should  be  accomplished  on  even 
a  faster  scale  than  had  been  anticipated 
when  the  first  troop  reductions  were  ordered. 

American  ca.->naltles  in  recent  months  have 
declined  dramatically.  If  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Viet  Cong  keep  the  battlefield 
lull  going,  the  American  troop  reductions 
will  proceed   that  much   f.uster. 

There  apparently  is  no  way  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  with  the  Viet  Cong  and  Uie 
North  Vietnamese.  TTiey  will  never,  appar- 
ently, say  anything  or  .sign  anything  that 
would  make  it  possible  for  America  and  tiie 
South  Vietnamese  to  claim  that  a  just 
peace  "  had  been,  achieved. 

But  if  President  Nixon  is  succe.ssful  in  his 
program  to  replace  American  troops  with 
South  Vietnamese  troops  and  bring  most  of 
the  American  troops  home,  the  North  Viet- 
namese can   claim   they  have   achieved   their 


objective,  the  elimination  of  American  troops 
from  Southeast  Asia 

Mr    Nixon  explained  it  this  way: 

"We  really  have  only  two  choices  open  to 
us  If  we  want  to  end  this  war  I  can  order  an 
immediate  and  precipitous  withdrawal  of  all 
Americans  from  Vietnam  without  regard  to 
the  etfecl.s  of  that  action  Or  we  can  persist 
in  our  search  for  a  just  peace  throtigh  a 
negotiated  settlement,  if  possible,  or  through 
a  continued  implementation  of  our  plan  for 
Vletnamlzatlon,  If  necessary,  a  plan  In  which 
we  will  withdraw  all  .of  our  forces  from  Viet- 
nam on  a  schedule  in  accordance  with  our 
program  as  the  South  Vietnamese  become 
strong  enough  to  defend  their  own  freedom. 
I  have  cho.sen  the  second  course.  It  Is  not 
the  easy  way—  It  Is  the  right  way  It  is  a  plan 
which  will  end  the  war  and  serve  the  cau.ses 
of  peace — not  In  Just  Vietnam  but  In  the 
Pacific  and  in  the  world  " 

Now  the  critics  say  that  Johnson's  war  has 
become  Nixon's  war.  but  they  have  no  other 
solution  except  an  immediate  and  complete 
withdrawal,  without  regard  for  the  conse- 
quences to  South  Vietnam  and  the  world 

President  Nixon  Is  taking  a  decided  gamble 
for  peace,  and  for  his  own  political  future  He 
Is  not  going  to  adopt  a  course  that  would 
appea.se  the  draft  dodgers,  the  student  radi- 
cals, the  big  spenders  who  would  rather  spend 
the  money  being  used  on  the  Vietnam  war 
on   some   far-out  government   aid   programs. 

President  Nixon  made  it  clear  he  realizes 
that  most  Americans  want  the  fighting  to 
end.  want  the  beys  to  come  home,  but  he 
cannot  turn  his  back  on  the  course  that  this 
nation  has  set  through  the  presidents  who 
preceded  him  In  office,  and  on  the  Congresses 
which  have  endorsed  American  action  every 
step  of  the  way  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. The  fact  that  some  members  of 
Congress  now  are  shifting  their  attitudes 
with  the  political  winds  when  they  refused 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  war  Issues 
during  the  period  of  escalation  doesn't 
change  the  obligations  of  Mr.  Nixon  as 
President 

He  has  chosen  the  only  course  open  to  him. 
He  has  asked  for  a  significant  show  of  sup- 
port from  the  people  who  support  his  efforts 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  and  he  is  getting 
this  support  through  telegrams  and  letters 
and  petitions. 

Maybe  the  flood  of  messages  will  help  con- 
vince the  protesters  that  they  too  are  born 
with  a  commitment  to  support  their  country 
in  times  of  stress,  rather  than  to  echo  the 
claims  of  the  enemy  that  America  is  an  im- 
perialist nation,  dedicated  to  supporting  cor- 
rupt governments.  America  has  made  some 
mistakes,  unquestionably,  in  Its  Southeast 
Asia  policies,  but  we  are  not  In  Vietnam  to 
establish  a  colony  or  a  possession.  We  have 
participated  in  the  war  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
tect what  we  believe  was  the  safety  of  one 
nation  against  outright  aggression. 

When  the  threat  of  this  aggression  goes 
away.  American  troops  will  come  home.  We 
should  give  Mr  Nixon  every  chance  to  carry 
out  hl.s  program. 


AMERICAN  TRIAL  LAWYERS  ASSO- 
CIATION OPINION  POLL  ON  THE 
NOMINATION  OF  JUDGE  HAYNS- 
WORTH 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  week  the  Senate  will 
iiave  before  it  the  question  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  the  Hon- 
orable Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Recently  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  conducted  an  opinion  poll  of 
approximately  1,000  of  its  members  on 
their  attitude  toward  this  important 
nomination. 


In  order  that  the  Senate  may  have 
before  it,  in  convenient  form,  the  results 
of  the  poll,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
association  to  its  members  explaining  the 
poll;  a  letter  from  a  certified  public 
accounting  firm  setting  forth  the  results 
which  had  been  received  by  October  23; 
a  tabulation.  State  by  State,  of  the  re- 
turns from  the  pqjl;  a  letter  to  Senators 
from  the  president  of  the  association 
summarizing  the  results;  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
a.ssociation  opposing  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination;  and  a  press  release  from 
the  association  dated  October  31,  which 
further  sets  forth  its  views  on  this  i.ssue. 

There  being  no   objection,   the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association. 

Cambridge.  Mass  .  October  15.  19C9 

Dear  ATL  Member:  Pursuant  to  a  vote 
taken  at  a  telephonic  conference  of  the 
Kxecutlve  Committee.  I  sent  telegrams  to  the 
White  House  and  every  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  "firmly  cautioning  (them) 
against  prematurely  approving  '  the  appoini- 
ment  and  confirmation  of  Clement  F  Hayns- 
worth. Jr.  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ■until  and  unless  all  available 
information  is  fully  and  fairly  considered 
and  properly  evaluated" 

I  stated  that  there  may  have  been  approval 
•  by  a  few  individual  members  of  this  Bar 
Association  ".  but  that  our  Bar  Association 
"has  not  yet  evaluated  or  taken  a  position 
upon  either  his  appointment  or  his  confirma- 
tion". 

I  pointed  out  that  the  American  Trial  Law- 
yers Association  lauds  and  approves  withuut 
reservation  the  basic  concept  "that  member- 
ship of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  com- 
posed of  men  of  unquestionable  scholarly 
ability,  and  who  also  have  demonstrated  they 
are  unquestionably  discreet  and  sensitive  in 
all  matters  that  might  undermine  public 
confidence  In  the  Integrity  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  its  membership,  consistent  with 
the  need  of  an  Independent  Judiciary". 

I  further  stated  that  since  our  Bar  Associ.t- 
tion  consists  of  a  "large  segment  of  the 
knowledgeable  trial  lawyers  of  America  .  ,  . 
representing  the  Interest  of  the  public  ..." 
that  I  would  poll  approximately  1.000  mem- 
bers— such  as  yourself — to  obtain  their  opin- 
ions as  to  whether: 

1  The  Nomination  should  be  approved; 

2  The  Nomination  should  be  disapproved; 
or 

3.  The  Nomination  should  be  withdrawn 
The  poll  will  be  viiisigned  and  confidential 
Although  I  stated  that  I  would  Inform  you 
that  the  full  text  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Hearings  on  this  appointment  will  be  avail- 
able through  that  committee  and  that  the 
position  of  the  White  House  Is  available 
through  Its  legal  counsel,  some  people  have 
Informed  me  that  they  have  endeavored  to 
obtain  this  information  but  without  success. 
If  you  too  experience  such  difficulty,  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  you  respond  to  this 
poll,  basing  your  response  upon  an  objective 
analysis  of  the  Information  disseminated 
through   the  communications  media. 

An  immediate  reply  and  prompt  return  of 
your  opinion  Is  urgent  since  our  poll  must  be 
completed  and  evaluated  before  the  Board 
meets  next  week.  Hence,  your  response  must 
be  receiied  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  no 
later  than  Wednesday,  October  22,  1969. 
Kindly  send  It  to  us  via  air  mall. 

Your  anticipated  prompt  consideration  ot 
this  matter  Is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Leon  L.  Wolfstone, 

President. 


Si,rember  11,  1969 

Mall  to:  President  Leon  L.  Wolfstone, 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association,  20  Gar- 
den Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CHECK    THE    BOX    OF    YODK    CHOICE 

1    The  Nomination  should  be  approved  Q 
2.  The  Nomination  should  be  disapproved 

■J    The   Nomination    should    be    withdrawn 
No  signature  required 
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Lauiiers   Assocja- 


BoSTON,  Mass 
Leon  L.  Wolfstone.  Esq  . 
President.  American  Trial 
tion: 
In  accordance  wtlh  your  instructions,  we 
have  tabulated  the  results  of  the  poll  inailed 
by  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
on  October  15,  1969  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
polntment  of  Clement  P.  Haynsworth,  Jr.  to 


the  supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Tlie 
tabulation  of  the  replies  to  the  poll  are  at- 
tached hereto.  „  ^  v.  .e  iq«q 
We  understand  that  on  October  15  1909 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Assoc  atlon 
mailed  1,204  quesUonnalres  to  a  selected 
sample  group  of  Its  total  membership  of  ap- 
prSatly  24,000.  The  replies  to  the  ques- 
iionnalre  were  returned  directly  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  Association.  We  then  had  a  mem- 
ber of  our  staff  call  for  and  return  the  un- 
opened envelopes  to  our  office  for  tabula- 
tion In  most  cases,  we  were  able  to  cor- 
relate the  responses  to  the  list  ot  members 
to  whom  the  poll  was  sent. 

Accordingly,  the  enclosed  summary  repre- 
sents only  the  results  of  the  715  replies  that 
were   received  at   our  office   through  October 

23.   1969. 

PEAT,  Marwick.  Mitchell  &  Co. 

October  24,   1969 


AMFRICAN    TRIAL    LAWTtRS    ASSOCIATION    TABULATION 

Of  HAYNSWORTH  POLL  RLPLIES  OCT    23,  1969 

Total  numbei  ol  questionnaires  sent 

Replies  received 

Percentage  ot  total  received  to  total  sent 

Votes  lor  approval 

Percentage  ol  approval  to  total  receipts 

Votes  lor  disapproval  only 

Percentage  of  disapproval  to  total  re- 
ceipts 

Votes  lor  wiltidrawal  only 

Percentage  ot  withdrawal  to  total  re- 
ceipts 

Votes  tor  disapproval  and  withdrawal 
(note) 

Percentage  ol  disapproval  and  with- 
cliawal  to  total  receipts 

Total 

Ncle     Some    replies    recommended    both    d'saPP'o*''    '^^'! 
w  thdiawal  ol   the  appointment    These  votes  were  tabulated 
Ti'd  lepo'M  above  as  a  separate  ^l'"'''''';""  '^^.^r/ 
mcljded  in  e-thei  the  disapproval  oi  withdrawa'  catepoiv 
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Approval 
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proval 


With- 
drawa* 


Disapproval 
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Alabama --  "> 

Percent 

Alaska.         * 
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Arizona   . .      '" 
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Arkansas       '"' 

Percent - 

Calilornia       '' 

Percent 

Colorado ^' 

Percent 

Connecticut    ^' 

Percent... 

Delaware        " 
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District  ot  Columbia..  ^' 

Percent 
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Georgia '° 
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Hawaii   -        ^ 

Percent 

Idaho.  " 

PeicenI 

Illinois        ^' 
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Indiana    -  ^■' 

Percent... 

lowa  '* 

Percent-    . 
Kansas  '" 
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Kentucky  " 
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Louisiana      .  ^' 

Percent.    . 
Maine  '' 

Percent.. 
Maryland  " 

Percent 
Massachusetts  "' 

Percent 
Michigan.  .   .  ■>" 

Percent... 
Minnesota  " 

Percent 
Mississippi  '^ 

Percent    . 
M'ssouri  •" 

Percent   . 
Montana  ^ 

Percent., 
■.cbraska  '■' 

Percent. - 
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!  Some  replies  recommended  both  disapproval 
.iisappiovai  01  withdrawal  category 

AMERICAN  TRIAL  LAWYERS  ASSO"^"f?"' •    _„ 

Cambridge.  Mass.,  October  26, 1969. 
DEAR  senator:  in  fulfillment  of  the  com- 
miiment  of  the  American  Trial  ^^^y^^^^^' 
sociation  to  conduct  a  poll  of  over  one  thou- 
sand ol  lis  members  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment and  confirmation  of  Judge  Clem- 
ent Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  set  forth  in  our  telegram  to 
you  of  October  13,  1969,  you  are  informed 
as  toUows: 


and  withdiawal  ol  the  appointment  These  voles 


»re  t..Ouiatel  d.-d  iepoite'1  ano-e  as  a 


sppauteciissiticatioii   .vid  a.e  iiu 


Included  111  eithei  the 


,  1  1  The  promised  poll  was  immediat>ely  con- 
ducted of  1204  members,  consisting  of  680 
present  and  former  officials  ol  this  bar  associ- 
ation, plus  524  of  Its  membership  selected  b> 
taking  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  eaih  state  every  40th  name,  selected 
at  random  but  with  a  special  effort  that  a 
least  one  be  polled  from  each  city  or  town 
in  which  there  are  members  of  this  bar  asso- 
ciation A  total  of  715  responded 


,21  Those  pouen  were  miormed  ol  .le 
..va.labiutv  ol  the  record  of  the  benate  Ju- 
diciary Conunittee  and  the  position  papers  <■ 
The  White  House, 

'3     Those  polled  were  req.e.ted  to  suomit 
-.  heir  views  as  to  whether : 

I     The  nomination   shou.d   be   approved. 
■■y    The  nomination  should  be  disapproveo 
■i    The  nomination  should  be  withdrawn 
(4)    considering  the  time  limitation  lor  re- 
^-prin-^e,   the   rettirn   of   715   opinion.s   wa.s    -  a.^ 
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compared  to  other  polls  by  mall)   unusually 
high  and  geographically  widespread. 

(5)  The  returns  from  the  poll,  when  re- 
ceived, were  turn«d  otst-  lir  nnopened  en- 
velopes, to  an  Independent  Arm  of  certified 
public  accounta  far  tabulation  and  also  for 
correlatloB  of  the  responses  to  the  list  of 
members  to  whom  the  poll'  was  sent. 

(8)  The  results  of  that  poll  and  the  cover- 
ing letter  to  that  llrm  of  certified  public  ac- 
countants Is  attached.  Briefly  and  fairly  sum- 
marized It  states  that  only  26.11' r  of  thoee 
responding  favorad  confirmation,  whereas 
73  29'",  favored  either  withdrawal  or  disap- 
proval of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomination. 
It  should  be  noted  that  some  Indicated  both 
of  the  latter  choices,  namely  ■withdraw"  and 
"do  not  approve."  No  other  dual  opinions  were 
received. 

(7)  The  poll  was  carefully  considered  by 
the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  American  Trial  lawyers 
Association.  The  transcript  of  the  "Hearings 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee"  was 
extensively  dlscu.ssed.  After  full  discussion, 
the  Board  of  Governors  adopted  a  Resolu- 
tlort,  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached  Summar- 
ized, the  HesoUitlon  states  that  the  Ameri- 
can Trial  Lawyers  A.s.soclatlon  opposes  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  and  strongly 
urges  withdrawal  or  disapproval. 

1 8), The  American  Trial  Ijiwyers  Associa- 
tion U-always  willing  and  anxious  to  fulfill 
Its  professional  responsibility  and  public 
duty  to  weigh  catefully  the  advisability  of 
this  or  any  other  Judicial  appointment  and 
transmit  this  Information  and  recommenda- 
tion to  these  who  have  the  constitutional 
right  and  duty  of  decision. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Leon  L.  Wolfstone, 
,  I  President. 

Resolution  by  the  American  Tri.^l  Lawyers 
Association 

Whereas,  the  nationwide  poll  conducted  by 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
among  1204  of  Its  members  established  that 
73.29';  of  the  attorneys  returning  the  ques- 
tionnaire believe  that  Judge  Clement  Hayns- 
worth's  nomination  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  should  be  withdrawn  or  dis- 
approved and  that  only  26.71':  of  the  at- 
torneys returning  the  questionnaire  believe 
that  his  nomination  should  be  approved,  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  believes 
that  public  uncertainty  over  the  ethical  con- 
duct of  any  nominee  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  seriously  affects  public  con- 
fidence In  the  Integrity  of  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem, and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  concurs 
and  affirms  that  It  Is  essential  that  there  be 
the  highest  degree  of  public  confidence  In 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  Is  per- 
suaded, based  upon  the  record  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  that  Judge 
Clement  Hajmsworth  has  failed  to  demon- 
strate that  sensitivity  to  the  high  standards 
of  conduct  required  and  expected  of  nom- 
inees to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association,  believes 
that  the  confirmation  of  Judge  Clement 
Haynsworth  would  not  help  in  maintaining 
public  confidence  In  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  but  would  Instead  undermine 
such  public  confidence,  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  clear,  based  upon  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  that  the  con- 
fidence of  our  citizenry  In  the  fairness  and 
Impartiality  of  tbe  Judicial  system  would  be 


Impaired  by  the  confirmation  of  Judge  Clem- 
ent Haynsworth .  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  had 
available  and  considered  the  testimony  pre- 
sented In  "Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  Senate 
on  the  nomination  of  Judge  Clement  P. 
Haynsworth.  Jr  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States."  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  believes 
that  there  are  many  eminent  Judges  and 
attorneys  in  all  sections  of  the  nation  who 
are  qualified  to  serve  on  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  whose  selection  would 
not  undermine  public  confidence  In  the 
Cotirt. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Board 
of  Oovernors  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
A.'isoclation  opposes  the  confirmation  of 
Judge  Clement  Hayns worth's  nomination  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  urges 
that  said  nomination  be  withdrawn  or  dis- 
approved. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  President 
and  Officers  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Assocl.itton  are  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  take  all  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  oppose  said  nom- 
ination and  cause  its  withdrawal  or 
disapproval. 

Press  Releasb  bt  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association.   October   31.    1969 

Today's  news  reports  on  the  various  radio 
st.itlons.  based  upon  three  United  Press  in- 
formation releases  from  Washington.  DC 
advise  that  the  White  House  has  mounted  a 
nation-wide  campaign  amongst  local  Repub- 
lican organization?;,  businessmen's  groups, 
trade  associations  and  others  to  swamp  sena- 
torial offices  with  letters  urging  the  con- 
firmation of  the  appointment  of  Judge 
Clement  Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

In  1908.  Dean  Roscoe  Pound,  who  before 
his  death  was  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Bar 
Journals  of  this  Bar  Association,  shook 
America  by  pointing  out  the  Impaired  public 
confidence  in  the  Judicial  system  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1969.  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  As- 
sociation, a  responsible  bar  association  com- 
posed of  over  24.000  trial  lawyers  throuijh- 
out  America,  being  similarly  disturbed  at  the 
present  apparent  or  threatened  loss  of  public 
confidence  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  conducted  a  poll  of  1204  of  its 
knowledgeable  members  as  to  whether  the 
nomination  shonld  be:  (1)  approved;  (2) 
disapproved;  or  (3)   withdrawn. 

After  a  prolonged  discussion  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  sworn  testimony  and  records  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  together  with  consideration 
of  the  position  papers  of  the  White  House  in 
support  of  the  nomination,  and  after  con- 
sideration of  all  points  of  view  in  a  lawyer- 
like  manner,  this  bar  association,  acting 
through  its  Board  of  Governors,  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  that  the  nomination  be 
Withdrawn  or  disapproved. 

Although  the  White  House  and  other  sup- 
porters of  the  nomination  of  Judge  Clement 
Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court  have  ac- 
cused the  press  media  of  having  presented 
biased  and  unbalanced  points  of  view  with 
regard  to  the  nomination,  I  feel  that  In  the 
aggregate  and  overall  the  press  media  has 
presented  all  points  of  view,  pro  and  con, 
with  regard  to  this  nomination. 

Although  it  clearly  would  be  better  if  all 
now  advising  their  Senators  of  their  points 
of  view  had  fully  read  and  considered  the 
transcripts  of  the  hearings  and  the  other 
available  Information,  and  had  bad  the  bene- 
fit of  prolonged  discussion  as  did  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  this  bar  association,  none- 


theless I  do  feel  that  the  public  bas  been 
substantially  well  Informed  by  the  press 
media  Similarly  I  feel  that  tha  entire  body 
public  has  been  so  Informed  and  should  be 
invited  to  express  Its  views  rather  than  those 
Hmlted  and  select  groopa  induded  in  the 
UPI  press  releases,  namely  urging  that  those 
supporting  the  nomination  so  advise  their 
Senators. 

To  the  contrary,  I  urge  that  all  Americans, 
wherever  they  may  be,  and  of  whatever  po- 
litical or  philosophical  persuasion,  notify 
their  Senators  immediately  of  their  view.s 
as  to  whether:  (1)  the  nomination  should 
be  approved;  (2)  the  nomination  should  be 
disapproved;  or  (3)  the  nomination  should 
be  withdrawn. 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
does  not  urge  upon  the  American  public  Us 
point  of  view  The  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  Is.  however,  seriously  concerned 
that  an  points  of  view  be  promptly  and 
clearly  presented  to  the  United  States  Sena- 
tors who  have  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility of  providing  the  White  House  with 
their  advice  and  who  have  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
give  their  consent  to  the  nomination  ot 
Judge  Haynsworth. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  American  public 
have  full  and  undiminished  confidence  in 
the  integrity  and  sensitivity  of  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
less  public  confidence  In  the  Supreme  Court 
and  indeed  the  entire  Judiciary  be  under- 
mined. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the  state- 
ment by  President  Bernard  Segal  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  reported  la  the 
October  issue  of  the  American  Bar  News  in 
his  discussion  of  the  apjjointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  update  the  canons  of  Judicial  eth- 
ics. In  his  statement  he  puts  It  so  well  when 
he  says  that:  "Since  public  confidence  in  the 
courts  rests  heavily  upon  the  reliance  of  the 
people  in  the  integrity  of  their  Judges." 

We  fear  that  In  this  Instance  that  public 
confidence  may  have  been  or  may  become 
Impaired.  Hence  we  urge  that  the  entire  pub- 
lic rather  than  limited  and  select  groups 
express  their  views  to  their  respective  Sen- 
ators. 

We  urge  that  Insofar  as  possible  and  prac- 
ticable that  the  members  of  the  public  read 
and  fully  consider  the  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  position 
papers  of  the  White  House 


PRESIDENT  ANNOUNCES  RURAL 
AFFAIRS  COUNCIL 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  President  Nixon  announced 
the  formation  of  a  Cabinet-level  Rural 
Affairs  Council.  I  consider  this  to  be  an 
announcement  of  extreme  importance, 
and  I  commend  the  President  for  taking 
this  action.  Also,  because  this  announce- 
ment has  not  received  the  attention  it 
deserves  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public.  Therefore.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  President's  state- 
ment announcing  the  creation  of  the 
Rural  Affairs  Council  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  within  the  past  2  or  3 
years  there  has  been  a  growing  national 
recognition  of  the  great  need  to  expand 
the  economic  and  social  opportmiities  of 
the  countryside  and  our  smaller  towns 
and  cities  so  that  those  who  would  prefer 
to  live  in  such  communities  will  have  the 
freedom    to   do   so    rather    than   being 


[creed  to  move  to  the  already  over- 
crowded and  overburdened  cities.  In- 
deed the  development  of  our  rural  com- 
munities Is  now  rather  widely  recognized 
as  a  necessary  part  of  our  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  growing  crisis  in  the  cities. 

Without  question,  there  is  a  great  in- 
terest in  rural  development  and  an  eager- 
ness to  move  ahead  with  positive  pro- 
srams  But  while  there  is  no  shortage  of 
interest  the  rural  development  move- 
ment has  suffered  from  the  lack  of  cen- 
tralized leadership  needed  to  instill  a 
.sense  of  direction  and  commitment. 

The  Rural  Affairs  Council  will  help  to 
fill  this  need.  Its  creation  signals  the 
President's  interest  in  rural  development, 
and  this  alone  is  worth  a  great  deal. 
Moreover,  the  Council  will  in  due  time 
function  as  a  coordinator  of  existing 
Government  programs  and  a  source  of 
new  program  proposals. 

Thus  the  creation  of  the  Rural  Affairs 
Council  is  a  milestone  in  the  rural  devel- 
opment movement.  I  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  Initiative  and  vision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  President 
Shortly  after  I  became  President,  I  estab- 
lished a  new  Cabinet-level  Urban  Affairs 
Council  to  help  me  develop  an  overall  strat- 
egy for  meeting  the  problems  ol  the  cities 
and  to  coordinate  the  wide  variety  of  gov- 
ernment efforu  in  this  area.  It  's  a  fact  oI 
our  national  life  that  the  concerns  of  rural 
America  also  deserve  more  careful  consid- 
eration and  more  effective  coordination  at 
the  highest  levels  of  government. 

We  are  a  nation  of  cities,  to  be  sure,  but 
we  are  also  a  nation  of  small  towns  and 
villages,  farms  and  forests,  mines  and  ranch- 
es mountains  and  rivers  and  lakes.  The 
people  who  live  In  rural  America  have  urgent 
problems  which  deserve  our  attention.  More 
importantly,  they  represent  a  great  resource 
upon  which  all  of  us  can  draw. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  announc- 
ing today  the  estabUshment  of  a  new  Rural 
Affairs  Council  at  the  Cabinet  level.  The 
Council  will  meet  next  week  lor  the  first 
time  The  following  officials  will  Join  me  as 
members  of  the  Council:  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Sec- 
retary ol  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Director  ol  the  Office  ol 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  Secretary  ol 
Health  Education  and  Welfare,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
ol  the  Budget  and  the  Chairman  ol  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors 

It  is  to  this  Council  that  the  Task  Force 
(in  Rural  Development  will  submit  Its  report 
aiid    recommendati'"is. 

As  I  announce  the  lorinaiion  ol  ilie  Rural 
Affairs  Council,  I  would  note  several  factb. 
v\hich  underscore  the  importance  of  its  work 
It  is  shockina.  for  examp."  to  discover  that 
at  least  one-third  r'  the  housing  in  rural 
America  is  presently  substandard.  It  Is  dis- 
turbing to  realize  that  more  than  3  million 
rural  Americans  have  not  completed  hve 
\enrs  of  school.  It  is  disheartening  to  see 
that  one- third  of  our  rural  communities 
with  a  population  over  1  000  have  no  public 
■■evvage  facilities. 

It    is    also    important    to    note    thai    f 
population  of  our  country  is  likely  to  grow 
hy  50  percent  In  the  next  thirty  years.  Where 
•  hese  next  hundred  mlUton  persons  locate  is 


a  tremendously  Important  question  for  our 
society.  After  an  era  In  which  people  have 
moved  steadily  from  the  countryside  to  large 
and  crowded  cities,  we  must  now  do  what 
we  can  to  encourage  a  more  even  distribu- 
tion of  our  population  throughout  our  coun- 
try The  Rural  Affairs  Council  can  help  our 
nation  to  meet  this  challenge  by  helping 
rural  America,  once  again,  become  an  area  ol 
opportiinlty 


SPECIAL  INTERESTS  CARVE  OUT 
NEW   TAX  LOOPHOLES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  soon 
the  Senate  will  begin  to  debate  one  of 
the  most  significant  pieces  of  legislation 
at  this  se.-ision;— the  tax  reform  bill.  H.R. 
1327C. 

Tax  reform  is  long  overdue.  The  aver- 
age American  taxpayer  has  for  too  long 
paid  taxes  which  should  have  been  paid 
by  the  many  special  interests  who  can 
afford  high  priced  lobbyists  to  present 
their  •special"  needs. 

The  most  glaring  example  of  special 
interest  legislation  has  been  the  many 
tax  loopholes  for  the  oil  industry.  These 
loopholes  have  enabled  the  oil  industry 
with  its  fantastic  profits  to  pay  less  in 
Federal  income  taxes  than  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  lowest  tax  bracket.  And.  to 
make  matters  worse,  these  hidden  sub- 
sidies to  the  oil  industry  do  not  go 
through  any  budgetary  review  r  nd  as  a 
result  have  skyrocketed  far  beyond  what 
Congress  would  have  appropriated  under 
any  circumstances. 

Fortunately,  we  have  astute  reporters 
who  watch  the  machinations  of  the  oil 
and  other  special  Interest  lobbyists. 
Murray  Seeger  is  preeminent.  He  is  a 
leporter  who  has  the  courage  and  ability 
to  expose  the  lobbyists  who  operate  best 
behind  closed  doors. 

He  has  exposed  and  explained  certain 
technical  changes  in  the  tax  reform  bill 
which  benefit  only  a  few,  very  powerful 
interests  to  the  detriment  of  the  average 
taxpayer.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  Sen- 
ates  desire  to  reject  special  interest 
legislation  and  to  act  on  behalf  of  all  the 
people  once  the  consequences  of  the 
technical  changes  are  explained.  There- 
fore. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
of  his  articles  exposing  these  special  in- 
terest machinations  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Nov.  4.  1969  1 
Senatk     1.\x     Work     Worth     Milli'^^ns     to 
Minerals  Industry 
( By  Miu-ray  Seeger ) 
Washington. — A  very  expensive  thiiig  hap- 
pened to  one  of  the  big  tax  loopholes,  the 
minerals   depletion    allowance,   as   it    passed 
through  a  closed-door  working  session  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Administration  sources  estimated  Monday 
that  changes  made  by  the  Senate  committee 
in  the  tax  reform  bill  were  worth  $285  mil- 
lion to  the  oil,  gas  and  hard  minerals  in- 
dustry. 

As  It  passed  the  House  in  August,  the  tax 
reform  bUl  was  estimated  to  pick  up  »420 
million  a  year  In  new  federal  revenue  by 
lowering  the  tax-exempt  depletion  allowances 


granted  to  about  100  minerals  The  Senate 
committee  provision  Is  estimated  to  gain 
only  »135  mlUlon, 

The  House  cut  the  biggest  depletion  al- 
lowance, the  27.5 'V  benefit  given  oil  and  gas 
producers,  to  20''V.  All  other  mineral  aUow- 
ances  were  trimmed  by  the  same  proportion 
except  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  and  oil  .shale 
which  were  maintained  at  15">. 

details  of  senate  changes 
Jii  cutting  the  Impact  of  the  House   biU. 
I  he  Senate  committee  took  these  actions: 

Restored  all  the  depletion  cuts  lor  hard 
minerals  to  their  current  levels  ranging  from 
23'-  lor  uranium  and  sulphur  to  6'.  lor 
sand  and  gravel. 

Set  oil  and  gas  depletion  at  23'. 
Made  depletion  allowances  available  for  the 
first  time  to  minerals  recovered  by  a  small 
luimtaer  of  companies  from  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  in  Utah  Salt  and  saline  water  were 
exempted. 

Set  a  new  limit  on  the  amount  of  deple- 
tion which  can  be  claimed  for  gold,  silver  and 
copper,  a  benefit  which  will  accrue  largely 
to  four  big  copper  producers.  Anaconda.  Ken- 
necott.  American  Smelting  &  Refining,  and 

Phelps  Dodge. 

Established  a  special  class  of  small  oil 
producers,  those  earning  less  than  »3  mil- 
lion a  year,  which  could  claim  depletion  up 
to  65 '•i  of  their  Income  Instead  ol  the  present 
limit   of  50';  :  ,      „ 

The  committee  went  along  with  the  House 
and  voted  to  redefine  the  point  at  which  oil 
shale  would  be  valued  for  depletion  purposes 
This  would  have  the  effect  of  doubling  the 
amount  of  depletion  that  could  be  claimed 
when  this  mineral  goes  into  mass  prodvictlon 

MAY    BE    AMENDED 

All  these  committee  actions  are  subject 
to  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor  'i^h  toe 
final  decision  being  made  by  the  House- 
Senate  Conference  Committee  that  will  draft 
the  final  version  of  the  tax  reform  bill. 

The  House  bill  would  raise  $60  million  « 
year  In  new  revenue  from  the  hard  minerals 
industry.  Under  changes  proposed  by  the 
senate  'committee,  this  bite  was  eliminated 
and  a  new  tax  benefit  worth  $20  million  wae 
granted.  , 

Adjusting  the  oil  depletion  figure  to 
23'-  would  be  worth  $185  million  to  the 
oil  industry  compared  with  a  20 O  figure^ 
The  special"  small  producers'  benefit  would 
cost  another  $20  million  in  lost  federal  rev- 
enue   according    to   reliable   estimates. 

The  Senate  bill,  like  the  House  bill,  would 
Wipe  out  the  tax  advantages  in  two  coin- 
plicated  financial  transactions  called  "carved 
out  payments"  and  "ABC  deals'  used  by  min- 
erals operators  to  sell  share?  in  their  prop- 
erties. ,  s.. 
These  two  reforms  would  bring  m  an 
estimated  $200  million  in  new  money  when 
fuUv  effective  several  years  from  now.  Com- 
bined with  the  S.135  million  from  lowered 
oil  depletion  as  voted  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee the  total  new  revenue  gained  by  the 
Senate  bill  from  the  minerals  industry  would 
be  $335  million 

The  House-approved  legislation  would  have 
raised  $620  million  in  new  taxes  Horn  the 
.same  Industry. 

Changes  in  the  Hotise  bill  by  the  SeuiUe 
committee  reflect  the  representation  oi 
mining  states  among  its  17  members.  Some 
ol  the  changes  also  represent  tactical  moves 
made  to  put  the  Senate  in  a  better  bargain- 
ing position  when,  as  expected,  a  conference 
committee  Is  called  with  the  House  to  draw 
up  a  final  reform  bill 

The  depletion  proylsion  has  been  expanded 
steadily  since  it  was  first  written  in  Its  pres- 
ent form  into  the  tax  law  in  1926  to  en- 
courage exploration  and  development  of  gas 
and  oil  supplies. 
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DEDUCT    tHOM    CBOSS 

Thl3   seetloB   alloum   producers    to   deduct 

from  the  gross,  pre-tax  Income  at  m  prop- 
erty a  ftxed  percentage  of  the  value  of 
the  minerals.  Tlier  law  seta  a  limit  of 
50*;.  of  the  net  laeome  fronn  the  property 
for  depletion  cl*lta». 

The  law  also  declares  that  the  mineral 
should  be  valued  aa  It  comes  from  the 
ground  before  any  manufacturing  is  done 
to  Increase  Its  value. 

Because  of  the  Income  Itmtt,  the  efTectlve 
rale  of  oil  depletion  Is  actually  about  26"; 
For  small.   Indjependent  producers  with   less 
efficient  wells  than  the   big  companies,  de- 
pletion   benefits    are   estimated    at   20"; 

The  amendment  to  raise  the  limit  on 
depletion  to  68 'f;  of  the  net  Income  would 
thus  benefit  the  smaller  producers.  This 
amendment  waa  sponsored  In  the  committee 
by  Its  chairman.  Sen.  Russell  B.  Long  (D- 
La  ) ,  who  haa  large  investments  in  oil  and 
gas  and  represents  a  major  oU-produclng 
state. 

Raising  the  Income  limit  for  clipper,  gold 
and  silver  producers  to  70"^  would  be  a  lu- 
crative change  ftjr  the  companies  Involved  In 
that  production  because  of  theli-  high  pro- 
duction costs. 

A  Congressional  source  suggested  this  ex- 
ample: 

If  a,  •  copper  mine  produced  $1  million 
worth  Qf-ore  at  a  cost  of  $900,000.  the  present 
law  would  limit  tax  free  depletion  to  $50,000 
This  would  be  half  fo  the  net  Income  from 
the  mint,  considerably  less  than  15':  of 
the  grosa  which  would  be  the  potential  de- 
pletion. 

SUXNTT     PEKCXNT     OP     NET 

The  Senate  committee  bill  would  raise 
the  amount  of  tax-free  depletion  from  the 
same  mine  to  »70.000,  or  70-%  at  the  net 
Income. 

"That's  the  same  as  a.  40",  increase  In 
depletion."  the  congressional  source  observed. 

The  Treaaury  Department  aryued  that  the 
changes  affecting  gold,  sliver  and  copper  were 
unnecessary.  Uttle  gold  Is  mined  in  the 
United  States  and  the  federal  government  is 
about  to  setl  tu  remalnlmr  silver  supply. 
The  Admlnlstr»tlon  considers  the  copper  In- 
dustry, which  finds  gold,  .silver  and  other 
mlnn^Os  as  by-products,  healthy  enough 
without  new  taac  subsidies. 

At  the  Treasury,  some  ofllclals  terms  the 
Salt  Lake  amendment  "crazy."  The  Internal 
Rerenue  Service  several  years  ago  studied 
the  lake  and  concluded  Ita  deposits  were 
not  eligible  for  depletion  because  they  were 
being  reproduced  faster  than  they  were  ex- 
tracted. Mtnnrals  from  the  oceAns  are  exempt 
from  depletion  tor  the  same  reason. 

The  product*  most  likely  to  benefit  from 
the  proposal  are  potash,  magnesium,  sodium 
sulphate-  and  lltthtum. 

IN    THaZlE    STATES 

Although  OIL  aixale  la  not  produced  In  large 
quantlUea  yet,  many  expcrta  believe  futuxt 
supplies  of  peUolcuiB  can  be  extracted  from 
large  depoaits  in  Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyom- 
ing. 

The  Treasury  baa  historically  claaatflcd  oil 
shale  with  Iron  ore  and  copper  in  the  iS'o 
class  of  minerals  Instead  of  the  27.5%  petro- 
lerua  group. 

By  permlttlatg  depletion  to  be  flgrired  on 
oU  shale  after  the  liquid  la  extracted  from 
the  rock,  the  value  of  the  tax-free  rebate  Is 
doubled,  according  to  Treasury  estimates. 

The  oU  sfaate  pcovlston  waa  included  In 
the  Housa  bin  and  the  Treaaury  aaked  the 
Finance  Conunittee  to  remove  it  But  the  sec- 
tion waa  stoutly  defended,  by  Sena.  CUBord  P. 
Hansen  al  Wywnlng  and  Wallace  V.  Bennett 
of  Utah,  both  Deputallcans, 

Bennett  waa  also  the  sponaor  of  the  OWfcl 
Salt   Lake   amendment    while   Sen.   P»ul   i. 


Pannln      (R-Arlz.)      sponsored     the     copper 
amendment. 

While  the  committee  restored  all  the  House 
cuts  In  hard  minerals  depletion  allowances, 
an  attempt  by  Sen.  Long  to  return  oil  to 
Its  full  27.5%  failed  on  a  tie  vote.  8  to  8. 
with  one  member.  Sen.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy 
(D-Mlrm  ) ,  absent. 

Sen  J.ick  RTiner  (R-Iowa)  sponsored  the 
move  to  put  oil  depletion  at  23'';  to.  as  one 
committee  source  said,  "have  something  to 
bargain  over  with  the  House." 

Oil   depletion   was  set  originally  at  27  5' 
In   1926  as  a  compromise  between  the  Sen- 
ate, which  sought  30';    and  the  House.  25' 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.   10.  1969) 

SENATE   Panfl's   Tax    Bh-l   Orvrs    Break   to 

Two    Major    Pmms 

(  By  Murray  Seeger) 

lu  It.s  fln.il   closed  meeting  on   legislation 

designed   to  close  tax  loopholes,  the  Senate 

Finance    Committee    approved    new.    special 

exemptions  worth  millions  of  dollars  for  two 

major  cprporatlons. 

The  tlrms.  Unlroyal.  Inc..  and  Mobil  Oil 
Corp  .  are  not  named  In  the  massive  tax  re- 
form bin.  but  sections  were  drawn  to  fit  their 
requests  for  special  consideration  In  repeal 
of  the  7  per  cent  Investment  tax  credit. 

In  addition,  the  committee  earlier  voted  to 
make  McDonnell  Douglaa  Corp.  eligible  for  a 
special  provision  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  put  la  the  legislation  to  beneUt 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

Tliese  special  exemptions  were  noted  along 
with  more  general  provisions  drawn  to  take 
some  of  the  sting  out  of  repealing  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit. 

The  broader  privileges  would  apply  to  com- 
mercial airlines,  railroads,  coal  producers, 
some  shipping  lines  and  purchasers  of  air 
and  water  pollution  control  equipment. 
coMMrmn  to  Btm.D  pi.ants 
In  the  cases  of  Unlroyal  and  Mobil,  the 
companies  argued  that  they  committed 
themselves  to  build  big  new  plants  on  the 
basis  that  they  would  get  tax  credits  amount- 
ing to  7  per  cent  of  the  Investment  in  new 
machinery  and  equipment. 

The  Treaaury  Department  at  first  opposed 
both  applications  with  the  argument  that 
the  general  rules  on  repealing  the  tax  credit 
would  be  violated  If  the  exemptions,  were 
granted. 

At  the  last  clcaed^door  session  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  Oct.  31.  the  Treasury  with- 
drew Its  objection  to  the  Unlroyal  amend- 
ment but  stood  nrm  against  the  Mobil 
request.  The  committee  voted  for  both 
amendments. 

The  Unlroyal  proposal  waa  offered  by  Sen. 
Pred  R.  Harris  (D-Okla.).  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  who  had 
been  asked  to  sponsor  It  by  Rep.  Carl  Albert 
(D-Okla.).  majority  leader  of  the  Houae.  in 
whose  district  the  company  Is  building  a  new 
tire  factory. 

Sen.  Wallace  P.  Bennett  IR-Utah)  spon- 
sored the  Mobil  proposal  which  he  Inherited 
from  the  late  Senate  Republican  Leader 
Everett  M.  Dlrksen  (111.) . 

For  Unlroyal.  the  special  exemption  would 
mean  a  saving  of  atnut  $3  million.  Mobil 
stands  to  save  $ia  million. 

McDonnell  Douglaa  would  get  a  tax  credit 
o<  about  $6.5  mlllloB,  much  less  than  the 
estimated  $14  million  Lockheed  would  sare 
under  the  same  seetioo. 

ThMe  special  provlalons  are  subject  to  fur- 
ther cfaaage  or  deletion  when  the  tax  reiorin 
leglslaUon  goes  to  the  Senate  floor  later  thla 
month  and  to  a  House-Senate  conlerence 
CDOiminn  which  will  write  the  flaal  blD. 

When  the  admlnJatrattos  proposed  repeal 
at  the  bwtdnesa  tax  credit  last  April  as  a 
tmtaam  and  antl-l  nffatlnwary  aaove,  Treaeury 


spokesmen  agreed  there  should  be  no  exemp- 
tions to  the  cutoff. 

The  administration  orlglnany  set  the  re- 
peal date  as  Simday,  April  20.  the  day  before 
Prealdent  Nixon  announced  his  tax  reform 
prtJpoeals.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
rolled  the  efTectlve  date  back  to  April  18  after 
some  members  asserted  a  few  businessmen 
had  advance  notice  of  the  President's  deci- 
sion .and  .signed  contracts  over  that  week- 
end to  build  plants  and  buy  machinery  that 
would  produce  tax  credits. 

Unlroyal  claimed  It  was  entitled  to  the 
credit  for  Its  new  $73-mllllon  plant  In  Ard- 
more.  Okla.  It  Is  being  built  with  money 
raised  by  a  local  Industrial  development  cor- 
poration, even  though  there  was  no  contract 
s{)eclfylng  the  kind  of  facility  to  be  built. 

OBJECTIONS    wrrHDRAWN 

Treasury  oflicials  withdrew  their  objectlcns 
to  the  claim  when  they  found  the  company 
had  filed  a  description  of  the  plant  with  the 
Securities   and   Exchange   Commission 

.Mobil  as.serted  It  was  entitled  to  the 
credit  because  It  has  bought  a  pipeline  and 
started  roads  to  the  site  of  a  new  refinery 
at  Jollet.  HI.,  which  will  cost  between  $160 
and  $300  million.  Planning  tor  the  facility 
started  in  early  1968  but  the  contract  to 
build  the  refinery  was  signed  on  April  20. 
the  original  deadline  suggested  by  Mr.  Nixon 


ADDITIONAL  CALIFORNIA  WAR 
DEAD 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
tween Saturday.  October  25,  1969,  and 
Friday,  November  7,  1969,  the  Pentagon 
has  notified  17  more  California  families 
of  the  death  of  a  loved  one  in  Vietnam. 

Tliose  killed  were : 

Sp4c.  Robert  L.  Aday.  son  of  Mr 
Georpe  W.  Aday.  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Pfc.  Danny  K  Appleton,  son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  James  R.  Appleton,  of  Sanger 

Spt  Arthur  B.  Benpen,  husband  of  Mrs 
Fva  L.  Bengen,  of  San  Diego. 

Pfc.  Gary  W.  Brahn,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  W.  Bruhn.  of  Torrencc. 

Pfc.  Richard  J.  Coston.  son  of  Mis. 
Dorothy  M.  Coston.  of  San  Joee. 

Lt.  Oliver  E.  Deal,  Jr,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oliver  E.  Deal,  at  Santa  Monica. 

Pfc.  Thomas  A.  Eneelman.  husband  of 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  L.  Engelman,  of  Im- 
perial Beach. 

Sp4c.  Marcas  J.  Garcia,  son  of  Mrs. 
Socorro  V.  Avila,  of  Vallejo. 

CWO  Murray  W.  Hearne.  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roger  B.  Heame.  of  Norwalk. 

WO  Kenneth  R.  Leach,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Pamela  K.  Leach,  of  Hemet. 

Blc.  William  C.  Leght,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Cleo  I.  Leght,  of  Ventura. 

Pfc.  Richard  R.  Manemarm.  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  G.  Manemann,  of 
Granada  Hills. 

Pfc.  Florencio  Q.  Marquez.  son  of  Mr. 
nnri  Mrs.  David  C.  Marquez,  of  West- 
moreland. 

Sgt.  Vincent  Saldano.  son  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Saldano,  of  Oakland. 

Sgt.  Charles  E.  Shultz,  son  of  Mrs. 
Louella  P.  Bteri.  of  Long  Beach. 

Sp4c.  Alexander  Vigil,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Audenago  Vigil,  of  Santa  Maria. 

Capt.  James  C.  Woods,,  husband  of 
Mrs.  June  C.  Wooda.  ol  Fairfield. 

They  bring  to  3.864  the  total  number 
of  Californiana  killed  in  the  Vietnam 
war. 


RETIREMENT  OF  DWIGHT  J.  PINION 
Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  co- 
author of  the  CivU  Service  ReUrement 
Amendments  of  1969.  which  became 
Public  Law  91-93  a  few  days  ago.  I  re- 
gret to  advise  Senators  that  the  advan- 
tages included  in  that  legislation  have 
led  to  the  retirement  of  a  most  distin- 
guished Federal  employee.  What  was  in- 
tended as  an  inducement  for  weU-quali- 
fled  applicants  to  enter  the  Federal  serv- 
ice or  an  improvement  upon  benefits  for 
employees  already  retired,  has  led  to  the 
loss  of  a  most  deeply  valued  employee 
within  our  own  Senate  family. 

Dwight  Pinion  retired  on  October  31  as 
legislative  counsel  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  To 
say  that  he  wUl  be  sorely  missed  is  so 
much  an  understatement  that  I  hesitate 
to  say  it  at  all.  Anyone  who  has  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  Dwight  during  the  27 
years  he  has  served  in  the  Office  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel  knows  of   his  out- 
standing ability,  loyalty,  and  dedication 
He  is  truly  the  personification  of  what 
Congress  envisioned  in  establishing  an 
independent,  nonpartisan  Office  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel.  I  have  known  him 
best  in  his  service  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfRce  and  Civil  Service.  But  his  ex- 
pertise extended  to  almost  all  fields  of 
legislation,  and  his  quiet,  effective  lead- 
ership  has  resolved   more  problems   in 
finding  out  what  the  Senate  means  to 
say  in  developing  legislation  than  many 
Senators  ever  think  about. 

His  work  has  always  been  character- 
ized by  judicious,  intelligent,  and  in- 
credibly thoughtful  analysis.  His  sug- 
gestions have  been  helpful,  and  his  coun- 
sel has  carried  great  weight  with  the 
committees  and  Senators  he  has  advised. 
Likewise,  his  tutoring  of  and  work  with 
members  of  our  committee  and  personal 
staffs  have  been  a  key  factor  in  develop- 
ing the  able  staff  the  Senate  now  en- 
joys. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and,  I  am  sure, 
my  coUeagues,  I  extend  to  Dwight  and 
Mrs.  Pinion  my  most  sincere  good  wishes 
for  a  very  happy  retirement. 


DRAFT  REFORM 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  week  we  have  seen  the  chances  for 
Senate      consideration      of      President 
Nixon's  proposal  for  a  draft  lottery  sys- 
tem improve  immtasurably.  First,  the 
majority    leader    announced    that    al- 
though he  would  vote  against  anything 
but    comprehensive    draft    reform,    he 
promised  not  to  hold  up  Senate  debate 
on  the  President's  proposal.  Second,  the 
majority  whip  was  convinced  by  Yale 
president,  Kingman  Brewster.  Jr.,  that 
some  reform  was  better  than  none.  Yes- 
terday, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  announced  that  the 
committee  had  unanimously  approved 
a  draft  lottery  bill,  but  would  not  allow 
it  to  come  to  the  Senate  floor  without 
previous  agreement  from  draft  reform 
advocates    to    withhold    floor    amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  advocated 
comprehensive    draft   reform,    and    re- 


quested serious  consideration  be  given 
to  the  creation  of  a  volunteer  Armed 
Force.  However,  I  am  hopeful  that  those 
who  so  vigorously  advocate  complete 
overhaul  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem will  not  forget  the  many  young 
men  who  would  benefit  from  a  lottery 
system  this  year.  I  urge  the  Senate  lead- 
ership to  do  e%erything  possible  to  ex- 
pedite passage  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  on 
November  8.  1969.  published  an  edito- 
rial directed  to  this  problem.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  thr.t  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Brewster  Compromise 
Kingman  Brewster  Jr  .  president  of  Yale 
University,  told  the  Kennedy  draft  reform 
subcomm'ittee  nothing  more  than  what  the 
Nixon  administration  has  contended  all 
along  To  wit:  It  makes  no  sense  to  prevent 
the  Senate  from  considering  the  administra- 
tion's lottery  system  plan  merely  because 
there  are  other  aspects  of  the  draft  that  also 
need  fixing.  As  Brewster  put  It.  the  best  is 
the  enemy  of  the  good. 

What  the  Senate  Democratic  leaders  appar- 
ently could  not  accept  under  administration 
sponsorship,  they  did  accept  when  a  New 
Haven  label  was  attached.  So  we  now  have 
the  Brewster  compromise  of  1969 — Senators 
Mansfield  and  Kennedy  will  permit  the  Nixon 
bin  to  come  to  the  Senate  floor  In  return 
for  agreement  to  advance  the  expiration 
date  of  the  draft  act  by  six  months,  to  Janu- 
ary. 1971.  Presumably  this  will  make  It  easier, 
next  year,  to  amend  the  act. 

The  compromise  makes  good  sense.  For 
one  thing,  the  lottery  system  is  as  lair  a  se- 
lection process  as  can  be  devised,  leaving  the 
choice  of  draftees  strictly  to  chance.  It  merits 
prompt  approval  for  the  sake  of  the  young 
men  whose  futures  are  at  stake. 

As  for  the  further  reforms  contemplated  by 
the  Democratic  leaders,  they  include  a  re- 
vamping of  the  Selective  Service  System's 
administrative  set-up  and  the  Issuance  of 
new  guidelines  for  draft  exemptions.  Given 
that  such  proposals  are  more  complex,  and 
certainly  more  controversial,  than  the  lottery 
system,  they  would  benefit  from  hearings  and 
study  during  the  remainder  of  this  session. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
Brewster  compromise  Is  only  the  first  step  to- 
ward getting  the  administration  request  to 
the  Senate  floor.  Unless  a  sufficient  number 
of  Democrats  undertakes  not  to  press  lor  fur- 
ther reforms  on  the  floor,  Armed  Services 
Chairman  John  Stennls  will  simply  refuse 
to  report  a  bill  out  of  committee. 

Senator  Kennedy  now  says  he  can  under- 
stand how  other  Democrats  will  have  diffi- 
culty resisting  the  urge  to  amend  the  ad- 
ministration bUl.  Majority  Leader  Mansfield 
confides  that  he  will  not  vote  for  the  admin- 
istration request  himself,  because  he  disap- 
proves of  such  a  half-way  measure.  In  the 
absence  of  more  forceful  leadership  than  this, 
the  Brewster  compromise  will  exist  in  name 
only,  and  the  administration  draft  proposal 
will  remain  burled  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS— WHAT  HAS  BEEN 
DONE  AND  WHAT  NEEDS  TO  BE 
DONE 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the 
25th  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  in  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.  I  was  pleased  to  have 


been  invited  to  address  the  NCAI  be- 
cause I  have  long  been  interested  in  the 
problems  facing  our  American  Indians, 
and  have  become  increasingly  involved 
in  seeking  to  assist  them. 

During  the  course  of  the  annual  con- 
vention of  NCAI,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  keynote  address  given  by 
Mr.  Wendell  Chino,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians, 
and  president  of  the  Mescalero  Apache 
Tribe. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Chinos  remarks 
deserve  the  close  attention  of  each  of  us, 
not  only  in  Congress  or  in  the  adminis- 
tration, but  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Chino's  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record  so  that  others  may  share 
in  his  thoughts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Indian   Affairs— What  Has  Been  Done  and 

What  Needs  To  Bx  Done 
(Keynote   address  by  Wendell   Chino,   pres- 
ident, National  Congress  of  American  In- 
dians,   and    president.    Mescalero    Apache 
Tribe,   to  the  25th   annual  convention  of 
the    National    Congress    of    American    In- 
dians, Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Oct.  6,  1969) 
In  the  face  of  the  agony  of  the  Viet  Nam 
War.  revolution  for  relevance,  and  revolution 
of  racial  hatred,  our  Country  has  made  tre- 
mendous progress  In  the  fields  of  science  and 
technology.  We  can  send  a  man  to  the  moon, 
we  can  go  to  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  probe 
it£  darkness  We  have  learned  to  harness  the 
energy  of  the  sun  and  use  its  energy,  and 
we  can  build  giant  computers    So— we  stop 
and  take  stock  of  our  achievements — a  tech- 
nology that   very  few  nations  of   the  world 
can  match.  In  spite  of  progress  and  advance- 
ments—we are  falling  in.  and  have  neglected 
our  primary  duty  to  our  people,  and  espe- 
cially among  our  people — the  American  In- 
dian. 

I  share  the  very  deep  common  concern  we 
all  feel  and  have  felt  for  these  troublr  '.  and 
terrible  conditions  In  our  country  and  the 
world.  Todav.  we.  the  American  Indian  peo- 
ple are  faced  with  many  problems— political, 
economic,  financial,  racial,  and  many  more. 
As  an  individual.  I  am  a  concerned  citizen 
of  this  country— the  country,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  fallings,  that  I  love  so  very  much  In- 
deed. I  want  to  do  everything  that  I  can  to 
promote  its  welfare  and  to  see  that  It  does 
not  neglect  lis  people. 

Therefore;  I  want  to  address  myself  to: 
"Indian  Affairs— What  Has  Been  Done  and 
What  Is  Remaining  To  Be  Done." 

Prom  that  first  historic  encounter  between 
the  American  Indians  and  the  "white  men", 
our  Indian  lands  have  been  diminished, 
leaving  only  certain  allotted  lands  and  estab- 
lished reservations  as  the  remaining  land 
base  for  the  American  Indians. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  Indian  people. 
That  responsibility  included  their  education, 
health,  and  their  general  welfare.  After  al- 
most 200  years,  we  are  even  more  cognizant 
of  this  responsibility  and  the  commitment 
to  our  people  and  the  great  Job  which  stiU 
needs  to  be  done. 

In  addition  to  the  concern  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  government,  cer- 
tain Indian-interest  groups  and  non-Indian 
Individuals  have  made  numerous  reports  on 
the  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  We  have 
been  studied  to  death  by  reports  and  task 
forces  representing  the  expenditure  of  vast 
sums  of  money.  With  this  expenditure  to  im- 
prove our  conditions  you  would  think  that 
we  ought  to  be  better  off  than  we  are  today 
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with  all  the  reports  and  recommendations 
made  In  our  behalf,  suggesting  ways  and 
means  of  Improving  our  conditions  and 
welfare 

The  changes  In  the  administration  of  this 
cjuntry  have  made  the  Indian  people  and 
their  problems  a  political  football  resulting 
In  vasclllatlng  policies  Some  administra- 
tions advocated  keeping  the  status-quo  by 
leaving  Indian  matters  and  policies  like  they 
have  been  for  a  good  many  years  Some  ad- 
ministrations have  Initiated  action  requiring 
premature  withdrawals  of  Foderal  services  to 
the  Indian  peopile  in  .several  .states  perhaps 
In  more  of  the  states,  if  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians  and  their  friends 
had  not  intervened  in  certain  ca.ses  in  be- 
half of  the  Indttan  people  A  review  of  the 
present  condition  of  certain  "terminated 
Tribes"  does  n(»t  speak  well  of  the  Federal 
government  unci  its  termination  jxilicy. 

In  view  of  these  seemingly  adverse  and 
weak  efforts  by  all  parties  concerned,  we  need 
now  to  look  ahtad  and  ivsk  ourselves  what 
needs  to  be  dooe  in  Indian  affairs? 

Since  all  of  the  studies  and  reviews  reflect 
the  weakness  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  reticence  of  the  Congress  to  deeply 
concern  itself  with  the  Indl;in  people  md 
their  problems,  then,  In  line  with  our  theme, 
we  must  become  involved!  There  is  no  other 
recourse  but  to  stress  the  need  for  a  strong 
leadership- among  our  Indian  Tribes,  Pueblos 
and  groope.  If  you  see  a  need  or  a  Job  that 
is  waiting  to  be  accomplished— put  your 
hands  to  the  plow,  then  having  put  your 
hands  to  the  plow,  request  assistance  if  you 
need  it  The  need  of  this  hour  among  Indian 
people  is  for  strong,  positive  leadership  that 
must  come  to  grips  with  local  problems - 
leadership  that  must  be  heard  on  state 
and  national  lavels.  It  is  not  enough  to  speak 
only  of  our  Ills  and  the  short-coming  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs— let  us  provide  the 
leadership  to  provide  the  motivation  and  the 
stimulation  to  attack  those  areas  needing  our 
time,  energy  a(id  effort 

Whether  wW  are  reservation  or  urban  In- 
dians—  radicals  or  conservatives,   we  are   In- 


dians— let  us 


not  knock  one  another  or  seek 


the 


must-  lest  we  divide  and  lose 


personal  aggrimdlsement  Let  us,  with  com- 
mon interest  ind  energy  make  united  efforts 
to  attack  tho;e  problems  affecting  our  peo- 
ple. Unite  we 
our  strength. 
Another  th 
is  to  secure 
appropriation 
enough  to  ati ; 


ng  that  needs  special  attention 
rom   the   Congre.ss.   an   annual 
that    IS    realistic,    and    large 
ack  and  combat  our  problems. 
At  the  present  rate  of  appropriation  for  In- 
dian program^.  It  will  take  centuries  to  ac- 
task    mutually    facing    all    of 


compUsh 
us. 

Turning  ou 
Administratlo^i 
dress  to  it; 

The    "New 
new  admiiUst 
eet  for  me  as 
tell  you  why. 
erallsm  '  that 


attention  to  the  New  National 
I  have  some  remarks  to  ad- 


pederaUsm"  advocated  by  the 
itlon,  has  no  appeal  or  inter- 
I  presently  enunciated  and  I'll 
The  concept  of  the  "New  Fed- 
hear  is  that  all  grants-in-aid 
and  all  FederaJ  funding  of  projects  and  pro- 
grams are  goin^  to  be  channeled  through  the 
states.  By  channeling  funds  through  the 
states,  the  Rederal  government  will  be 
abrogating  its  responsibility,  a  primary  and 
a  constitutional  responsibility,  to  the  .several 
states  for  adnlinistratlon  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  form  of  the  "New  Federalism"  will 
work  to  the  benefit  of  the  American  Indians, 
in  fact,  it  will  ♦.ork  against  them  It  uill  put 
all  of  u.-i  out  in  the  cold' 

"New  Federalism"  could  work  .or  the 
Indian  people  If  it  is  handled  in  'he  right 
way.  For  "New  Federalism"  to  work  among 
the  Indian  Trtibes.  those  Tribes  must  l>e 
dealt  witli  on  the  same  basis  as  the  several 
states.  Federal  assistance  must  be  granted  to 
the  Indian  Tribes  in  the  same  way  that  it  is 
granted  to  the  states -directly!  For  Federal 
Indian    help    to    be   channeled    Ihiough    the 


states  will  result  In  only  tokenism.  We  need 

only  to  look  at  the  administration  of  funds 
appropriated  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Law. 
Have  any  of  our  tribes  really  gained  or  re- 
ceived any  t>enetlts  from  this  law.  a  law 
which  grant.s  funds  to  the  several  states  for 
administration?  At  Mescalero,  we  have  not 
received  one  lota  of  service  or  benefit  from 
the  Federal  grant  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Instead  of  new  F'ederallsm"  and  tokenism 
for  Indian  people,  there  must  come  and  there 
must  be  direct  funding  to  Tribes  tor  Indian 
proj;rams.  The  Indian  desks  now  existing  in 
the  various  Department.^  of  the  government 
must  remain  and  continue:  In  fact,  we  need 
more  of  them. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  must. 
Without  question,  proceed  imnieili.ttely  to 
enact  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  Num- 
Ix-r  Thlrty-Foxir.  a  Resolution  enunciating 
a  NEW  National  Indian  Policy  which  1,  belns; 
si>earhe;tded  by  Senator  McOovern  and  his 
other  Sen, lion. >1  colleagues  This  prop.ised 
National  Indian  Policy  St.uemeiu  by  the 
Congress  concerning  the  Fir^it  Amerlc.m  nuist 
be  enunciated  very  clearly  and  posiiivelv  It 
Is  a  new  policy  that  v^'lU  lay  tj  rest  all  i  he 
hidden  and  known  tears  manUe-it  to  us  bi— 
cause  we  Just  do  not  know  where  v^e  stind 
m  our  unique  relationship  with  the  Fed- 
eral government  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
decade  should  come  tr)  a  close  wlthnit  .i 
marked  improvement  for  our  Indian  people 
The  Congre.ss.  through  this  Resolution,  and 
Its  disavowal  of  the  Termination  Policy  will 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  Indian  people 
in  the  P'ederal  government,  making  it  pos- 
.slble  lor  the  Indian  Tribes  .uid  the  Feclcral 
government  to  go  forward  together  to  bright- 
er future  fcif  our  people  .md  all  people  of 
this  great  Country  The  Iiuli.m  must  have 
the  right  uf  self-determination  on  the  selec- 
tion of   his  way  of  life! 

Let  us  not  be  hilled  into  accepting  pro- 
gr.ms  from  the  states! 

Most  of  our  Indian  people  do  not  now 
have,  nor  have  we  ever  had  political  or  leg.il 
relations  with  state  governments  We  do  not 
now  receive  state  assistance  in  any  form  ex- 
cept for  those  Federal  funds  given  to  the 
states  specifically  for  Indl.ms  Our  experience 
with  the  states'  administration  of  Federal 
funds  in  behalf  of  Indians  has  not  been  good. 
Only  recently  have  we  been  .Ulowed  the  vote 
in  many  states  and  today  few  of  our  Indian 
people  do  vole  In  state  elections  and  have  no 
power  base  in  the  state  pohtlcal  machines. 

The  first  Congress  of  the  United  States 
reserved  unto  itself,  the  f>ower  to  deal  and 
negotiate  with  Indian  Tribes,  showing  a  wis- 
dom thereby  which  was  not  fully  appreciated 
until  recent  times  The  Indian  Tribes  were 
then,  and  are  now  legally  considered  as 
pseudo-sovereign  nations—exercising  the 
powers  of  residual  sovereignty.  As  early  as 
1775.  Article  Nine  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation asserted:  "The  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled  shall  al.so  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  .  .  .  regu- 
lating the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs 
with  the  Indians  "  This  Article  was  ap- 
proved m  Congress  in  1777  In  1787,  the  Con- 
stitution clearly  established  the  Federal  re- 
lationship lo  Indian  Tribes  in  the  "commerce 
clause  "  which  reads  in  part  .  .  .  "to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  states,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes  " 

Subsequently.  Congress  passed  a  .series  of 
Federal  laws  to  regulate  trade  and  Inter- 
course with  the  Indian  Tribes,  and  to  pre- 
serve peace  on  the  frontier  ".  such  laws  were 
commonly  known  as  the  "Indian  Trade  and 
Intercourse  Acts"  which  served  to  further 
clarify  the  absolute  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Qovcrnment  and  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  excluded  the  Interference  of  any 
State.  The  Federal  government  was  anxiovis 
then  to  promote  Indian  friendship  and  pros- 
perity because  it  needed  the  might  of  the 
Indian  warriors  allied  with  the  government 


in  the  light  against  European  coloniaH.sm 
The  few  thousand  American  whites  could 
not  stand  against  several  million  Indians  at 
their  backs  and  several  million  Europe. ins 
at   tlieir  shores 

Recently,  a  brief  article  appeared,  stating, 
and  I  quote  "Approximately  $525  million 
dollars  has  been  allotted  by  the  government 
fir  Indian  .Affairs  for  liscal  1970  If  tliat 
money  were  given  dlrect.y  to  the  heads  if 
Indian  households,  they  would  be  receiving 
an  annu.il  Income  of  almost  $6.000  00  (There 
are  about  100.000  Indian  heads  of  households 
and  not  more  than  a  half-million  Indians 
m  the  United  States  )  At  present,  their 
average  annual  income  Is  xinder  $2,000  "  Enii 
of  qufjtation  That  Is  a  nice  thought,  but 
the  writer  failed  to  realize  that  the  maj(jr 
p;Ttion  or  share  of  the  $525  million  will  >;o 
I.)  maintain,  sustain  and  perpetuate  an  em- 
pire of  the  Federal  government — the  empire 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Parentheti- 
cally, we  have  offered,  through  our  NCAI 
Position  Paper  ideas  'hat  we  believe  could 
provide  solutions  lo  the  problem  of  gettliic 
more  funds  Into  the  hands  of  the  Tribes,  and 
the  elimination  of  a  bureaucracy. 

Tills  great  country  which  we  call  the 
Uimed  .States  of  America  would  not  have 
been  created  without  Indian  participation 
and  Indian  help  During  the  Revolutionary 
War.  the  Federal  Army  invited  the  a.sslstance. 
the  cooperation  and  the  participation  of  the 
Six  Nation  Confederacy,  the  Delawares.  Wy- 
andoties,  Chlppewas.  the  Otiawas  and  the 
Shaw  nees  to  protect  the  northern  and  west- 
ern fronts,  and  the  Cherokees,  Choctav^s, 
Creeks  and  Chlckasawa  to  protect  the  South- 
ern Front  auainst  the  invasion  of  the  British 
.Armv 

The  Indians  did  such  an  outstanding  job 
that  It  resulted  in  total  victory  for  the  United 
Colonies.  Thus,  was  the  foundation  of  this 
Countrti  saved  bij  the  Indians  Had  the  Fed- 
eral Army  been  defeated,  then,  there  would 
never  have  been  a  United  States  of  America 
The  early  colonists  looked  to  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy  for  the  formation  and  framing 
of  the  United  Stales  Constitution — one  of 
the  greatest  and  mightiest  documents  this 
worlQ  has  ever  known.  Again,  it  was  Indian 
help  and  Indian  influence  through  the  Iro- 
quois Confederacy  that  provided  the  mold 
for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  the  war  with  Japan,  the  Japanese  could 
not  decode  the  Navajo  language,  this  was  one 
code  that  ihey  could  not  break  What  a  vital 
role  the  Indian  Language  played  In  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  not  to  mention  the  large 
percentage  of  Indians  who  served  In  that 
war. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  Indian  Involvement 
that  we  need  We  will  not  accept  anything 
less! 

Now,  how  sad— how  Ironic,  that  our  peo- 
l)le — the  American  Indians,  who  have  cer- 
tainly played  a  viable  and  vitiU  role  In  the 
shaping  of  this  great  country  can  be  given 
only  lip  service  by  the  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try, and  in  many  Civses,  by  the  leaders  of 
our  slates 

We  are  .sick,  tired  and  disappointed  with 
tokenism,  political  platitudes  and  promises 
that  were  never  intended  to  be  kept:  it  is 
going  to  take  more  than  "lip  service  "  from 
cur  government,  more  than  political  token- 
Ism  from  the  leaders  ol  our  country  to  im- 
prove and  accomplish  the  needed  programs 
existing  among  (ur  pei>p|p   today. 

What  .ibout  the  pledges  given  to  the 
.American  Indians  at  last  years  convention 
in  Omaha,  Nebraska?  How  many,  can  we 
"truthfully  say  have  been  kept  or  fulfilled  lo 
the  satisfaction  of  our  Indian  people?  We 
are  s;id  that  all  of  our  pleading,  prodding, 
and  retjuests  have  been  shrugged  off  and 
fallen  on  deaf  ears  to  be  ignored. 

Our  plerus  on  behalf  of  our  pyeople  arent 
shallow  or  slight,  they  affect  the  basic  well 
being  cf  our  |)eople.  Our  requests  for  better 


and  greater  service  Is  not  welfare  or  token- 
r^.^e^e  asking  that  the  mstortc  com- 
rn^ment  of  1775  to  our  Indian  people  be 
fulflUed  in  this  century. 

Plnally-I  say  to  our  Indian  leaders  and 

our  Indian  people,  let  your  people  see  you 

°;ke  an  active  part  In  Indian   aHal"    «nd 

't^   involved   in  salvaging   the  »^lf  °l.°^^, 

nftonle    the  traditions  of   ooir  people.  Fight 

r^  non-lndlai^  values   that   would  destroy 

,ur  cTJl  and  oppose  the  Pl-^U.d^  of^ur 

lime  and  of  the  dominant  society.  Our  mu- 

u^lconcern  and  protection  *'»  P^'^'-J^^/^j', 

lustam  our  Indian  herit:ige  and  culture  for 

generations  to  come. 

Thank  you 


PROFESSOR    MELLINKOFF   WRITES 
ON  JUDGE  HAYNSWORTH 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  Presidefit,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  Senator  Eastland  was  sent  to 
me^y  Us  author,  David  Mellinkoff.  a  pro- 
fes^r  of  law  at  the  University  of  Cah- 
omla.  LOS  Angeles.  It  seems  Jo  nj^  ^hat 
this  letter  sheds  significant  Ught  ^o" 
the  questions  of  appearance  of  irnpro- 
nrlety  which  have  been  raised  in  regard 
S  judge  Haynsworth's  qualifications  for 
a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court.  I  asK  unan- 
It^ous  consenfthat  Professor  Mellinkofl's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  R.^coRn^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

UNIVERSITY       OF      CALIFORNIA,      LOS 

Angeles.  ,^n 

Los  Angclrs.  Cahl..  October  20.  l'J69- 
xjnn  Tames  6  Eastland. 
'cnanmaTscnate  ■'^'^'C'^r.^cnrnttce^  Sr^o 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  iJ  c. 
Mv  De.Ib  senator  EA.STLAND:  AS  a  professor 
of  law  teaching  legal  ethics  to  future  l-\v^->ers. 
I  wr^te  to  inv.te  your  f^'^^=^"  «.",^";'^/^„;^ 
What  I  believe  to  be  the  central  '^"^  '»  ^^^ 

consideration  of  the  f'">"«  °V^''^s,'^„"  J^' 
HHvnsworth  for  app.  uunient  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  tta-.cs. 

Three  Instances  ol  apparent  conflict  of  n 
terest  have  been  given  f  °""»"^^^„'^^,\^^ 
press:  the  Justices  purchase  of  Bruns^JlCk 
E-orporalion  stock  btlore  -'^--';']^^^^ll\X' 
his  Courts  decision  m  lavor  of  Brunswick, 
his  substantial  ownership  ol  Carolina  Vend- 
O-Matic.  a  company  having  a  valuable  busi- 
ness  relationship  with  a  successful  ht Ig.uit 
before  the  Court;  and  his  sma.l  slock  holding 
m  the  VV  R  Grace  Co  at  the  tmie  cf  a  deci- 
sion favorable  to  its  subsidiary  G'-"=f  l;-"^^_ 
According  to  report.  Justice  H'^V"^*":^^^^^ 
explained  that  the  Brunswick  case  had  been 
decided  and  forgotten  before  he  bought  any 
Brunswick  stock,  and  that  financial  interest 
did  not  influence  Mis  vote  in  any  ol  these 
cases  AS  a  member  of  the  bar  for  30  years  I 
accept  Justice  HaYnsworth's  explanation. 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  observe 
that  to  the  unsuccessful  litigant  In  Justice 
Haynsworlh-s  Court  the  explanation  vould 
'ing  hollow.  At  best  losing  a  lawsuit  Is  a  dis- 
heartening, at  worst  a  crushing  experience 
to  anyone  convinced  riphtly  or  wrongly  of 
the  justice  of  his  cause.  The  disappointment 
Is  endurable  only  under  a  system  of  justice 
in  which  the  loser  knows  that  the  process 
by  which  he  lost  was  a  fair  one. 

In  a  grosser  age,  when  the  brilliant  Fran- 
cis Bacon  was  forced  from  office  and  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  as  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  he  had  been  taking  gifts  from  litl- 
t-anis,  he  was  still  able  to  assert.  "  ■  ■  '■ 
am  as  innocent  aa  any  born  upon  St.  In- 
nocents  day:  I  never  had  a  bribe  or  re- 
ward in  my  eye  or  thought  when  pronounc- 
ing sentence  or  order."  It  may  have  been 
true,  but  it  was  hardly  satisfying,  least  of  all 
to  the  man  who  lost  his  case  In  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  court. 


In  a  United  States  district  court  a  jtiry 
awards  an  injured  seaman  •50.00  °n  |  clato 
against  Grace  Lines  he  thought  worth  »30,000. 
saddened,  he  takes  his  case  to  the  United 
l^trcircult  court  of  Appeals.  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  bitterness  In  the 
heart  of  the  Injured  seaman  when  he  learns 
h^  one  of  the  judges  to  whom  he  aPPealed 
la  vain  to  right  the  supposed  wrong  of  t  e 
Grace  Lines  was  even  a  smaU  owner  of  the 
company  that  owns  Grace  ^-^nf^;^  ^^^."1« 
standard  of  the  marketplace  J^^"^^  ",^>'^: 
worth's  stockholding  was  trifling.  ^\}^"^^ 
h..'ge  in  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  litigant 
searching  lo  discover  just  what  ^  wa^  that 
lipped  the  scales  of  justice  a-ainst  him. 

TO  avoid  such  avoidable  strains  on  the 
Ic-al  system,  it  has  long  been  a  niaxlm  cf 
the  law  that  courts  shall  not  only  do  jusaice 
but  that  they  shall  seem  to  do  justice.  THils 
ancient  wisdom  hnds  expression  In  t^e  Can- 
ons cf  Judicial  Ethics  of  the  American  Bar 
A.^socialion  providing  that  a  judge  s  conduct 
should  not  only  be  -free  from  lmpropnet> 
but  from  "the  appearance  of  Impropriety^ 
( canon  4 » .  The  Importance  of  the  appearance 
of  things  is  Etre.ssed  again  and  again  (Canons 
13  24  26  33).  culminating  m  the  injunction 
that  "'in  every  particular  his  conduct  should 
be  above  reproach."  I  Canon  341. 

These  Canons  apply  to  judges  at  every 
Icve'  Thev  apply  most  strinsently  to  the 
men  who  'are  to  grace  the  court  which  sets 
an  example  of  right  to  the  rest  o  "le  na- 
tion I  hope.  Senator,  that  you  v^H  consider 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice  Haynswor  h 
in  this  light.  If  you  do.  I  believe  you  will 
con.e  to  share  my  conclusion  that  his  con- 
firmation would  not  promote  that  necessary 
public  respect  for  our  system  of  justice  which 
each  of  us  in  his  own  way  seeks  to  preserve. 
Very  truly  vours. 

David  Mellinkoff, 

Professor  of  Lau\ 


third  of  a  centurv.  He  made  the  most  diffi- 
cult aspects  of  the  law  and  of  economics 
seem  simple,  except  when  he  wanted  to  make 
either  of  them  seem  obscure,  and  he  was  a 
master  at  doing  either.  Phenomenally  suc- 
cessful as  a  lawver,  he  could  have  been  Just 
as  successful  as  an  author,  a  lecturer,  or  a 
humorist,  all  of  which  he  was  In  his  spare 

II  IS  ca-sv  now  to  forget  what  this  nation 
wits  like  when  Thurman  Arnold  arrived— 
exploded  might  be  a  better  word— on  the  na- 
uonal  scene.  The  law  was  then  a  brooding 
omnipresence  and  laissez  faire  capitalism  a.',- 
sumcd  the  desirability  and  the  superiority  ct 
bigness  in  business.  Judge  Arnold  was  a 
k"'. ^ier  among  those  who  stripped  away  the 
mVth  of  the  early  Twentieth  Century  and 
ri"^ed  the  curtain  on  the  operation  of  busi- 
ness m  the  courts.  If  for  no  other  reason, 
and  there  are  others— his  devotion  lo  and 
his  willing  defense  of  the  principles  of  the 
Fir.--i  Amendment  is  one— his  contribution  la 
America  was  substantial. 


DEATH  OF  JUDGE  THURMAN 
ARNOLD 


Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
in  my  hometown,  funeral  services  were 
held  for  a  man  whose  name  certainly  is 
well  known.  Thurman  Arnold— lawTer, 
teacher,  judge,  public  servant,  and  a  man 
of  vast  wit  and  humanity — died  last  Fri- 
day at  the  age  of  78  at  his  home  m  Alex- 
andria. Va.  . 

Judge  Arnold,  who  was  born  m  Lara- 
rue  in  the  second  year  of  Wyoming 
'.latchood,  1891.  and  served  both  as 
mavor  and  as  the  lone  Democrat  in  the 
Wyoming  House  of  Representatives  be- 
fore moving  to  the  national  scene,  has 
-one  home  for  the  last  time.  But  he  has 
left  our  Nation  richer  by  his  years  of 
service  His  contribution  to  America  was 
substantial,  as  the  Washington  Post  ob- 
served in  an  editorial  salute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Posts  editorial,  entitled  "Thurman  Ar- 
nold. Teacher  and  Friend."  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THTTRMAN    ARNOLD,    TEACHER    AND    FRIEND 

A  friend  of  ours  once  called  Thurman 
Arnold  the  "youngest  senile  man"  he  had 
ever  met  He  didn't  know  Judge  Arnold 
well  and  It  was  a  pity.  For  the  judge,  de- 
spite that  outward  appearance  of  b'uster. 
brusqueness  and  slopplness  which  made  him 
the  bane  of  Washington  hostesses,  was  one  of 
the  youngest  of  men  where  it  really  counts— 
in  the  mind  and  in  the  soul. 

We  laughed  with  Judge  Arnold,  were  out- 
raged by  him,  and  learned  from  him  lor  a 


^TR  POLLUTION  ABATEMENT  IN 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  for 
manv  vears  a  critical  smog  problein  has 
existed  in  .'■outhern  California,  and  this 
problem  i.-  becoming  increasingly  evident 
in  metropolitan  areas  throughout  the 
Nation.  ,  .  ,      _. 

Experts  a!^ree  that  motor  vehicle  emis- 
f'ons  constitute  a  major  portion  of  the 
remaining  smog  problem. 

Because  the  southern  California  area 
1-ir-^  for  manv  years  been  in  the  forefront 
of  efforts  to  counteract  air  pollution.  I 
fcpl  that  it  is  fitting  that  a  southern 
California  firm  is  using  Us  resources  to 
cner'Mze  development  of  a  virtually 
-moe-free  fuel  system  for  the  mot^r 
vehicle.  The  Los  Angeles-based  Pacific 
Lighting  companies— Southern  CaU- 
f  ornia  and  Southern  Counties  Gas  Co  s. 
and  Pacific  Lighting  Service  Co.— have 
developed  a  natural  gas  fuel  system  that 
red  aces  the  emission  of  air  pollutants 
frrm  the  motor  vehicle  up  to  90  Percent. 
These  companies  should  be  commended 
for  their  successes  in  the  area  ol  air 
poilulion  abatement. 

The  Federal  Government  currenti\  is 
involved  in  testing  the  natural  gas  fuel 
svstem  on  12  General  Services  Admin - 
i;tration  xehicles  in  the  Veterans  Ad- 
mmislration  motor  pool  m  ^^es^  ^o. 
An-e^e-s  Four  sedans  and  eight  trucks 
have  "been  equipped  with  the  system.  A 
news  conference  was  held  in  Los  Angeles 
en  Monday,  October  27.  to  mark  me 
official  beginning  of  the  natural  gas  ve- 
hicle test  program. 

This  test  program  is  a  fine  example 
of  private  industry  working  with  tne 
Federal  Government  in  an  attempt  to 
remedy  a  nationwide  problem. 

The  system  that  Pacific  Lighting  has 
developed  permits  vehicle  operation  al- 
ternately on  either  natural  gas  or  gaso- 
line A  choke-like  control  switch  on  the 
dashboard  allows  the  operator  to  switch 
from  one  fuel  to  the  other.  A  vehicle  can 
operate  on  natural  gas  in  urban  air  pol- 
lution areas  and  be  switched  to  easohne 
for  high-speed  freeway  operation  or  rural 

'^For  the  past  year.  Pacific  LighUng's 
fuel  system  has  undergone  extensive  tests 
at  the  California  Air  Resources  Board 
laboratory  in  Los  Angeles. 
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One  test  vehicle  showed  carbon  mon- 
oxide emissions  were  reduced  from  25  3 
grams  per  mile  on  ga-soline  Ut  4  4  Krams 
per  mile  on  natural  gas.  Hydrocarbons 
were  reduced  from  8.9  to  0.3  grams  per 
mile  and  oxides  of  nitroeen  dropped 
from  5  to  0.6  tjrams  per  mile  on  natural 
gas.  All  of  the  vehicles  tested  showed 
similar  results. 

Based  on  the  test  results,  the  air  re- 
sources board  certified  the  system  for  use 
on  all  vehicles  m  California.  However, 
Pacific  Lighting  is  advocating  applica- 
tion of  the  fuel  system  initially  to  laige- 
tleet  vehicle  operations. 

More  than  60  vehicles  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia have  been  installed  with  the  na- 
tural gas  fuel  .system  at  the  present  time. 
The  gas  utilities  in  the  Pacific  Lighting 
system  have  announced  that  they  will 
convert  more  than  1,100  of  their  customer 
service  vehicles  to  the  system  during  the 
next  year. 

Several  governmental  agencies  and 
private  fliTns  are  lestint;  or  planning  to 
test  the  natural  gas  fuel  system.  Among 
them  are  the  California  Division  of  High- 
ways, the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Los  An- 
geles County,  tlie  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Disneijand. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
this  natural  gas  vehicle  program  of  the 
Pacific  Lighting  companies  proves  that 
-something  can  and  is  being  done  Ui  fur- 
ther reduce  the  hazardous  air  pollution 
problem  that  affects  and  concerns  us  all. 


I  congratulate  the  Pacific  Lighting  com- 
panies for  their  cfTorts  in  behalf  of  air 
pollution  abatement. 


NKFD     FOFl     INCREASED     FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE   TO   EDUCATION 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  educational 
institutions  acro.ss  the  country  are  in 
dire  financial  stiait,s  as  they  attempt  to 
educate  students  on  budgets  too  limited 
to  meet  their  needs.  This  predicament  is. 
m  part,  our  responsibility  since  Congress 
iias  not  as  yet  pas.sed  the  appropriation 
lor  the  Office  of  Education. 

Thus,  despite  Hou.se  action  on  the 
HEW  appropriations  bill  providing  $4.- 
24fi,'J41.45.'j.  schools  are  receiving;  only 
the  $3,327,049,455  provided  by  the  con- 
tinuinR  resolution  currently  funding  edu- 
cation. They  are.  therefore,  deprived  of 
•SI  billion  that  could  be  effectively  uti- 
lised for  teachers,  equipment,  special 
education  programs,  and  student  finan- 
cial a.ssistance. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr. 
MoNTovAi  has  introduced,  and  I  have 
cospon.-ored.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1C3. 
which  would  make  this  additional  $1 
billion  available  to  the  schools.  Tins 
joint  re.solution  would  fimd  education 
programs  at  the  level  approved  by  the 
House  rather  than  the  level  recom- 
mended in  the  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 


Illinois'  share  of  this  increa.se  would 
be  approximately  $36.8  million.  Both 
Governor  Ogilvie  and  Ray  Page,  the  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  in  the 
.State,  have  impressed  upon  me  the  vital 
need  for  this  additional  money.  My  own 
investigation  of  how  this  money  would 
be  allocated  has  further  convinced  me  of 
Its  importance  for  the  students  and  the 
schools  in  my  State. 

Of  the  S36.8  million,  $8  million  will  be 
allocated  in  Illinois  for  programs  to  as- 
sist educationally  deprived  children  un- 
der title  I  of  ESEA;  $2.6  million  for  li- 
brary materials  for  schools;  $1  million 
for  guidance  and  counseling  services.  In 
addition,  $10  million  will  be  utilized  a,'- 
a.ssistance  to  .schools  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas;  $3  million  for  student 
lo.ins.  and  $6  million  for  vocational  edu- 
cation. The  distribution  of  the  remainder 
of  the  additional  funds  is  indicated  on  a 
table  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  jirinted  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  Illinois  needs  the  in- 
crease in  Federal  assistance  to  education 
provided  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
163 — as  does  every  other  State.  I  there- 
fore urge  rapid  consideration  and  pas- 
.sage  of  this  resolution.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  investment  in  our  country  than 
insuring  that  our  educational  system  ha.s 
the  funds  to  teach  and  guide  our  youth 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


h 

Program 

Elementary  and  secondaiy  education 

Assistance  lor  educationally  deprived  ctnldien  (f  S[A  l> 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses 
Grants  to  Slates  lor  school  library  materialsdSt  A  II)  "".".' 
Supplementary  eduotional  centers  and  services  (fSf  A  III)  . 
Stfenglhening  Stale  ijepartmeiits  ol  education  (f  StA  V), 

Grants  to  Slates 

Grants  lor  special  pioiecis 
Acquisition  ii(  equipnient  and  minor  leniodelmg  (NDtA  III): 

Grants  to  Slates  

Loam  to  nonprollt  [jrivate  schools      .V-*- 

StalBadTiinislralion  11111111 

Guidance,  coi  nseling,  and  testing  (NUt  A  V)       .'.'SSSJS"". 

Subtotal,  el»menlai7  and  secondary  education 

School  assistance  m  tederally  altected  areas 

Maintenance  and  opeialions  (Public  Law  81  874) 
Construction  (Public  Law  81  81b)  ...'.'. 

Subtotal.  SAf  A 

Education  professions  development 

Preschool,  elementary,  jnd  secondary 
Grants  to  Slates  (I  PDS  B  2)     . 
Training  programs  (IDPA.  pis.  C  .ind  D).  .  _  .  ."Ill 

Subtotal,  education  professions  deyelopment 
Teachers  Corps.    ' 
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Actual,  1968       fslimale,  1969       f  slimale,  1979 


Nuon  estimate.  House  passel 

1970    appropriation  bill 


J47,b6b,  77b 

474,998 

b.  337.  276 

9.  382.  000 

1.013. bb6 


3.  056.  642 

102,071 
1, 283,  b62 


i44.407.826 

444   130 

2.681.47b 

8.  223.  b90 

1.0b6.099 


$46,788,843 

467.888 

?.2b2.460 

8.648.036 

1.130.7b7 


3,08b,  3b7 

181. 7b3 

99.990 

894, 406 


68.  21b.  880 


12.220,000 
97,094 


61,074,626 


12.724,000 
934.000 


622,243 

b9,  910, 227 

7,217.000 


$46,788,84  3 

467.  B88 

0 

b.6b0,  b41 

1.130. 7b7 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


$b4,  513.  049 

0 

2.672.463 

8,251,199 

1.130,757 

Q 

3,157,687 

100,  742 
901,171 


b4,  038, 029 


58. 727, 068 


4. 280, 000 
0 


11,805.000 

u 


12,317,094 


13.6b8.000 


7,217,000 


3,468,409 


619,473 


886.  082 


4.280.000 


886,  082 
0 


14.805.000 


886,  082 

0 


Higher  education 

Program  assistance 

Strengthening  deyeloping  mslilulions  (HtA  III) 

Colleges  ol  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead- Jones) 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HLA  VI  A) 
Construction: 

Public  communitif  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I   sec   103) 

Other  undergraduates  facilities  (HLFA  I    sec   104) 

Graduates  lacilities  (Htf  A  II)  


State  administration  and  planning  (HLFA  I,  sec.  105) 
Student  aid. 


Iducational  opportunity  grants  (Hf  A  IV  A) 

Direct  loans(NOtA  II) "" 

Insured  loans  

Advances  for  reserve  funds        

Interest  payments  .   "" 

Work-study  programs  HEA  IV  C)  .    .   "  "' 

Special  programs  lot  disadvantaged  students.  Talent  SMrch 
Personnel  development 

College  teacher  lellowjhips  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (t  PC  A.  pt.  t) 1.1  "11  "1111" 


3.468.409 
1.109.679 


1,068.000 
389,618 
641,295 

2,776.977 

10,439,  144 

l.bOO.OOO 

244.312 

6,429,725 
9,  192,661 

92,3b5 

(') 

5.  129,  105 

255,  380 

4,692,300 
148.000  _ 


619.473 
1.067.674 


886,082 


886.082 
0 


886, 082 
0 


385.  726 
627.907 

3.299.943 
6,640,  14b 

215.020 

770.306 
9,603,647 

642,626  . 

6,  321,681   ' 


389,721 


1.706.263 
4,  340,  960 

215,020 

3. 707.  326 
7,628,040 


6.622.714 


0 

389.  721 
0 

1,706,263 

0 

0 

215.020 

3.707.326 
7,  628.  040 

0 
0 

6,624,079 
0 

0 
0 


0 

389.721 


1.706.263 
1.68«,339 

0 
'15,020 

2.730,279 
10,931,945 

0 

0 

6,624,079 
0 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


42, 998, 872 


28.507,001 


24,010,044 


20.270,449 


24, 285, 646 


Pootnute  at  end  of  Uible. 
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Nixon  eilmale  House  passed 

Actual,  1968       istimale,  '.969       lMimale.979  1970    appropriation  bill 


Progrim 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation  

Work-study  

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education , 

Subtotal,  vocational  education         

Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  lor  public  hbrary  services  (LSCAi)    

Construction  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interhbrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III)  _  --- 

State  institutional  library  "^'l"  1    .no.rtif^rV  iv  BS 

Library  services  lot  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV  B) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  II  A)  

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B).  ,uri  iV " 

University  community  service  programs  (Ht*  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act); 

Grants  to  States  

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education  

iducational  broadcasting  facilities  

Subtotal.  Iibiaiies  and  community  services  . 

I  rtucation  lor  the  handicapped  ..,..,  .„„.,i /ccfa  Vl^ 
Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 
Teacher  education  and  recruitment  - 

Research  and  innovation  ,k.  ^.,1       "    

Media  services  and  captioned  hims  lor  the  deal       .  

Subtotal,  education  lui  the  ti.indic.il.tied 

K"search  and  training 

Research  and  development 

Educational  laboratories  

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education  

Vocational  education  

Evaluations  " " 

National  achievement  study  - 

Dissemination  "" 

Training  ""' 

Statistical  surveys  "'" 

Construction 


$10,397,146 

$10,300.8:4 

$9.  830  47,' 
i24.227 

<0.  380.47? 
0 

$.5,109,414 

0 

b03. 114 

503.371 

374,227 

374,  ?27 

J74.227 

622.  822 

622,  866 

ri,  377  565 

622  822 

10.900.517 

10.300,874 

ll.lbl   748 

:6.  669, 577 

1.746.3bb 

1.746.  3bS 

1,746.355 

776.280 

0 

48.92b 

39  509 

25.  776 

1  746.355 

■:b4    lib 

656.  393 
47.bJ9 

38.  oon 

?3.7b» 

•..653,74,' 
48.  92b 
39.  b09 
2b.  77b 

jb4.  115 
48.925 
39.  509  . 
25.776 

M  925 
J9.b09 
25.  776 

[i 

532.824 

0 
333.346 

0 

666, 077 
359.848 

i33   i47 

333.316 

333.  346 

1.221.492 

1,460.  494 

1.633.780 

1  t.33.  780 

1  633.780 

0 

483.  OO'J 

0 

c 

6.  77b.  280 

5.308.153 

S. 181. 806 

?  847.616 

4   i8i.806 

687.167 

1  488.  88  1 

i   4S8  88'> 

li)8.  88b 

i!l«  885 
(i 

1.211.167 

f 

7%.  468 

446.441 

t 

77.  590 

49.  46b 

2.772  39? 


984  761 


■.88  385 


488.  685 


Subtotal   research  and  Itaining  

Iducation  in  foreign  languages  and  world  aftairs  

Civil  rights  education  /i^  un,',iii  iriV 

Colleges  lor  agriculture  and  the  n.echanic  '"^  (2"  "» mil  Act) 
Promotion  ol  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 
Student  loan  insurance  lund 
Higher  education  lacililies  loan  lund 

Total,  Office  ol  Education 


1  Not  ai.iilable 


600  000 

270.000 

0 
0 

0 

-,2.  iUO 

0 

0 
0 

;  465.500 

0 

1.554,377 
1.022,991 

i3\F,90 
363.  b81 

32. 100 

32,100 
0 

0 

0 

64.312 

0 

e 

0 
0 

0 
0 

314.657 

0 

?3.400 
22.000 

0 

3.067.237 

771.371 

32, 100 

32,100 
0 
0 

i?,  100 
0 

1  305.  133 

0 

?64.413 

bo.  000 

50.000 

50.000 

bu.OOO 

bo.  ooo 

360.319 

i60.3!9 

0 

0 

6,875.000 

0 

0 

162.480.22b 

123.70?.  I-J." 

1119.  b?7,39? 

91.  280.  726 

I'l,  126.  164 

THE  PROTEAN  PRO.JECT  SANGUINE 
Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Janesville.  Wis.,  Gazette  struck  a  very 
responsive  cord  in  an  editorial  on 
the  protean  Project  Sanguine.  On  No- 
vember 6.  1969.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense announced  that  new  technical 
developments  had  given  more  flexibility 
to  the  military-  in  testing  and  designing 
this  one-way  grid  system  for  communi- 
cating with  our  Polaris  missile  sub- 
marines. The  flexibility  does  not  imply 
a  major  breakthrough.  The  size  of  the 
grid  could  still  cover  the  same  21.000 
square  miles  as  before  with  a  reduction 
in  power  or  it  could  be  reduced  to  about 
one-third  of  that  size  but  require  the 
original    great   amount   of    power   fore- 

pact  pri 

Clearly  this  does  not  remove  the  reser- 
vations raised  in  the  editorial,  which  I 
vhare  The  potential  harm  to  human  lite 
and  the  ecology  of  northern  Wisconsin  is 
too  great  to  allow  this  program  to  sail 
forward  without  strong  public  debate. 
Also  the  miUtary  urgency  has  not  been 
substantiated. 

Secretary  of  Defen.se  Laird  has  reit- 
erated that  Sanguine  will  not  be  built 
unless  our  Nation's  strategic  deterrent 
force  requires  it  and  unless  it  can  be 
built    n  a  manner  entirely   compatible 


with  its  surroundings.  This  statement 
places  the  burden  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  make  a  case  for  national  need, 
not  mere  technical  feasibility. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled.  "Wild 
Statement  on  Sanguine."  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wild  Statement  hn  SANcui.Nt 
Rep  Alvln  O'Konski  is  a  strong  supporter 
of  Project  Sanguine,  a  huge  uncierground 
transmitter  the  Navy  wants  to  build  in 
Northern  Wisconsin.  The  project  is  opposed 
by  many  conservationists  who  tear  great 
-ipma^e  to  Wisconsin's  lorests.  farmland  and 

wildlile. 

In  delending  the  project.  O  Konski  i., 
ranging  very  far  afield.  He  said  recently  that 
Sanguine  would  create  5.000  jobs,  and  where 
he  got  this  figure  is  a  mystery. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird,  m  .. 
speech  Oct.  21  at  Stevens  Point,  said  San- 
guine would  have  lew  economic  benefiu,  lor 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  after  initial  con- 
struction work,  would  require  only  a  lew 
employes  to  maintain.  Even  the  Navy  which 
wants  the  project,  says  it  would  create  only 
300  jobs  in  the  26-rounty  area  the  protect 
would  cover 

Even  wilder  was  OKonskls  statement  that 
Sanguine  would  be  a  great  tourist  attrac- 
tion." 


Oh  sure  We  can  just  iiuaguie  Mmiiies  all 
over  the  Midwest  piling  into  their  cars  on 
a  long  weekend  to  drive  to  Northern  Wiscon- 
sin to  see  miles  and  miles  of  slashes  through 
the  forest  where  underground  cables  are 
buned.  Why    U  might  put  Di.^neyland  ..r.t  ol 

business. 

Dr  E  L  David,  a  natural  resource  rcjn- 
omist.  said  -There  will  be  httle  to  attract 
OTurlsls  since  the  cables  and  terminals  will 
all  be  underground  Since  the  cables  wi'.l  be 
laid  every  lew  miles,  the  country.side  will  be 
disturbed  m  straight  lines  running  as  !ar 
as  the  eye  can  .see  This  does  not  seem  ;o  be 
\ery  much  of  a  tourist  attraction  ann  I 
would  suspect  that  such  lines  would  be  less 
rather  than  more  aesthetic 

And  a  Gazette  reader,  Aiithoir.  DeWera  ol 
Milwaukee,  write..:  Who  would  wan-  ;o 
travel  to  Northern  WLsconsm  :o  ^ee  r:ped 
forest  land?  Personally  I  would  have  gre.u 
reservations  about  traveling  to  a  prune  nu- 
ei,-ir  target  t^rea  ;.nd  m  aadilion  :-ub'.-.-ting 
invselt    to   strong    eleclromasnct;c    :ielci.- 

What  IS  Project  Sanguine'^  It  is  a  giant 
r.idio  antenna  designed  to  i-'ive  our  nuclear 
.^^ubmannes  the  crder  to  lire  iheir  Ti-siles  in 
case  a  Soviet  hrsi  .-trike  wipes  <nn  t-'irmal 
channels  of  communic  \tion. 

Why  build  it  in  beautiful  Northern  VVls- 
con.^'n  msteid  ni  in  a  de.sert  out  We.st  '  Be- 
cause the  military  says  a  unique  ui.ner- 
i'round  rock  formation  ui  Northern  Wiscon- 
sin makes  it  the  only  place  m  the  world 
where  the  Sanguine  electrical  trick  c.tii  be 
performed. 

Perhaps     .'\i.ci    periiaps    uoi      S<  n     C.^.viora 
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Nelson  of  WLsconaln,  who  opposes  Sanguine, 
said  "there  has  never  been  a  debate  In  C!on- 
grees  to  prove  that,  even  If  the  system  will 
work.  It  Is  a  necessary  or  Justifiable  expense." 

What  really  disturbs  oppyonents  of  San- 
guine are  the  electrical  currents  that  will  be 
given  off  by  the  giant  transmitter.  Even  low- 
frequency  currei.tt  far  less  than  the  800  mil- 
lion watts  Sang\ilae  would  throw  off  electrify 
metal  objects  nearby  and  can  up.<!et  tele- 
phones, television  and  hou.sehold  lighting. 
Scientists  don't  know  what  effect  the  low- 
frequency  radio  waves  would  have  on  ani- 
mals and  people,  although  high-frequency 
radio  waves  are  known  to  have  profound 
effects  on  longevity,  body  weight,  reproduc- 
tion, growth,  behavior  and  the  central 
nervous  System. 

Project  Sanguine  might-  rppeat,  might — 
be  Justified  If  It  can  be  proven  that  the 
radio  waves  will  be  harmless,  that  forests  and 
farms  will  not  be  destroyed  and  It  cannot  be 
built  somewhere  else.  Unless  these  guaran- 
tees are  forthcoming,  it  should  not  be  built. 


COMMENDATION  OP  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rLse  to 
oommend  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  the  defender  of  that 
great  body  of  Americans  who  are  orderly 
and  whO"  bear  our  country's  burdens. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  proud  of  the 
Vice  President  of  these  United  States. 
A  son  of  immigrants,  he  has  a  real  feel 
for  this  Nation  of  ours,  a  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  the  American  dream,  a  feeling 
of  beinK  a  part  of  the  national  destiny, 
a  feeling  for  the  real  meanings  of  peace 
and  freedom  and  honor. 

In  i-ecent  weeks  he  has  sought  to  im- 
p>art  these  feelings  to  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. He  has  sought  to  point  out  to  the 
vast  majority  of  decent,  loyal,  silent 
Americans  that  it  is  orily  a  very  small 
group  that,  though  it  makes  all  the  noise 
and  gets  all  the  headlines,  is  involved  in 
degrading  and  dishonoring  our  country 
and  oiu-flag, 

I  am  proud  of  him  because  he  con- 
tinues to  carry  the  message,  though  he  is 
ridiculed  and  reviled.  I  am  proud  of  him 
because  he  has  saW  that  he,  for  one,  "will 
not  lower  my  voice  until  the  restoration 
of  sanity  and  civil  order  allow  a  quiet 
voice  to  be  heard  once  again." 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

Mr,  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduced on  Wednesday.  November  5. 
1969,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Institute  for  the 
Social  Sciences — 8.  3115.  The  Institute, 
to  be  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
would  function  primarily  as  a  national 
center  where  individuals  of  outstanding 
ability  could  Identify,  conduct  research 
on,  and  evaluate  our  Nation's  most  press- 
ing social  problems.  The  proposal  would 
provide  for: 

A  quasi- independent  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government, 

A  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  13 
members. 

An  Executive  Director  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  Institute. 

An  annual  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and. 
thus,  to  the  people, 


A  fellowship  program  for  U.S,  citizens 
to  allow  advanced  research  and  study 
by  visiting  fellows  selected  by  the  Board 
of  Directors, 

The  designation  of  the  Institute  as  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  Institute 
for  the  Social  Sciences. 

A  recent  repwrt  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  entitled 
"Toward  a  Social  Report,"  noted: 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  existing  sta- 
tistics tell  us  anything  about  social  condi- 
tions, and  those  that  do  often  point  In 
different  directions.  Sometimes  they  do  not 
add  up  to  any  meaningful  conclusion  and, 
thus,  are  not  very  useful  to  either  the  policy- 
makers or  the  concerned  citizen 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr, 
McNDALEi  in  a  recent  hearing  of  his  Sub- 
committee on  Evaluation  and  Planning 
of  Social  Affairs  obsenes: 

We  now  produce  over  $400  million  worth 
of  statistics  In  this  government  and  It  is 
worth  about  four  cents  when  It  Is  all  done 
because  nobody  looks  at  It. 

Mr.  President,  the  research  now  being 
conducted  or  supported  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  so  fragmented  and  dif- 
fused as  to  cry  for  a  central  agency  to 
analyze  and  coordinate  this  vast  mine 
of  information.  One  of  my  deep  concerns 
and  one  I  know  many  of  my  colleagues 
share  is:  What  is  the  direction  of  the 
Federal  structure — what  can  we  do  to 
determine  the  causes  of  unrest  and  re- 
late them  in  a  practical  way  to  the  na- 
tional capability  in  terms  of  priorities 
and  costs? 

I  am  convinced  that  if  an  appropriate 
viable  Federal  structure  is  created  it  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  toward 
solution  of  the  multiple  social  problems 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  Tliis  Institute 
will  provide  a  practical  blueprint  for  ac- 
tion by  relating  multifarious  national 
problems  and  their  priorities  to  fiscal  re- 
ality. It  will  provide  members  of  Con- 
gress with  a  unified  body  of  data  which 
535  individual  overworked  stafifs  cannot 
provide.  The  Institute  we  propose  can 
and  would  be  of  inmieasurable  assistance 
in  policymaking  by  assumption  rather 
than  fact. 

Mr.  President,  to  better  understand 
the  relationship  of  this  proposed  Insti- 
tute to  the  Congress  we  should  look  at 
this  Nation  in  broad  perspective.  In  less 
than  200  years  it  has  grown  from  13 
separate  colonies  with  divergent  aims 
to  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  It 
has  done  so  always  maintaining  its 
initial  fimdamental  aim  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  genius 
responsible  for  this  proud  legislative  rec- 
ord. I  submit,  is  that  its  government  has 
always  represented  a  true  cross  section 
of  our  Nation:  leaders  in  farming,  labor, 
industry,  education,  humanities,  and 
othtt-s.  For  this  reason,  this  Institutes 
Board  of  Directors  is  patterned  after  the 
Congress  in  that  it  likewise  represents 
a  cross  section  of  civic  leadership  from 
all  fields. 

The  issues  and  problems  facing  our 
Nation  are  compounding.  The  means 
to  identify  and  deal  with  them  must  be 
updated.  Failure  to  face  the  need  is  be- 
set with  even  graver  consequences.  The 
George  Washington  Memorial  Institute 
for  the  Social  Sciences  is  designed  to 


serve  the  Congress  so  It  may  better  serve 
the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  Institute 
would  be  named  after  our  first  Presi- 
dent for  very  special  reasons.  George 
Washington  made  a  bequest  of  50  shares 
of  stock  in  the  Potomac  Navigation  Co , 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Uni- 
versity, with  the  Congress  and  the  Trea.s- 
urer  of  the  United  States  as  trustees.  It 
was  President  Washington's  wish  "to 
.see  a  plan  devised  on  a  liberal  scale 
which  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread 
systematic  ideas  through  all  parts  of  this 
rising  empire."  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  50  shares  of  stock  were  worth 
approximately  $25,000.  Assuming  that 
this  amount  were  comiwjimded  at  5  per- 
cent semiannually  the  sum  would  ex- 
ceed $100  million  today.  Our  Govern- 
ment failed  to  acknowledge  or  conserve 
the  bequest:  the  securities  are  long  since 
nonexistent. 

I,  therefore,  believe  the  establishment 
of  an  Institute  for  the  Social  Sciences 
in  honor  of  our  first  President  is  most 
appropriate  and  in  keeping  with  his 
wishes. 


ABUSES  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I  FUNDS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  discussed  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  a  report,  prepared  jointly  by  the 
Washington  Research  Project  and  the 
NAACP  legal  defense  fund,  on  the  mis- 
use of  title  I  funds  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act, 

The  findings  of  the  report  are  dis- 
tressing, ami  they  highlight  the  need  for 
much  more  careful  administration  of 
ESEA  title  I  fimds  if  the  goal  which 
Congress  has  set — to  provide  effective 
assistance  to  school  systems  with  high 
concentrations  of  low-income  children — 
is  to  be  met. 

The  report  round,  for  example,  that 
in  many  cases  title  I  money  has  been 
used  as  general  aid  to  all  schools  or  to 
nontarget  schools,  rather  than  being 
concentrated  in  schools  with  education- 
ally handicapped  children  who  need  as- 
sistance the  most.  Title  I  funds  have 
been  used  to  supplant,  rather  than  sup- 
plement. State  and  local  money.  Many 
schools  have  spent  the  funds  for  con- 
struction and  equipment  which  did  not 
further  the  end  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion and  which  were  in  violation  of 
regulations  and  program  criteria.  Com- 
miuiiiy  involvement  and  participation 
have  been  systematically  excluded,  de- 
spite the  clear  intent  of  the  law  that  par- 
ents ;-nd  representative,  of  the  commu- 
mty  play  a  major  role  in  title  I  deci- 
sions. Citizens  have  been  denied  access 
to  audit  reports,  applications  and  other 
information — despite  explicit  reg'ola- 
tions  to  the  contrary.  Mismanagement 
at  all  levels — Federal,  State,  and  local — 
has  been  serious. 

The  import  of  these  criticisms,  Mr. 
President,  is  not  that  tiile  I  should  be 
cut  back,  but  rather  that  we  should 
firmly  and  vigorously  cut  back  on  the 
abuses.  As  the  report  concludes: 

This  .eport  is  Intended  as  a  defense  of 
title  I.  Our  criticisms  are  o.'"-red  In  order 
to  make  its  operation  more  effective  and 
to  ensure  that  the  Congressional  Intent  is 
Implemented.   We   believe   that   Federal   aid 


to  education  is  now  firmly  embedded  in  our 
-vstem  and  should  be  encouraged  and  not 
v.-e8kenecl.  We  hope  by  bringing  to  light  some 
of  the  more  flagrant  misuses  of  title  I  funds 
that  a  concerted  and  continuing  effort  w\n 
ensue  to  help  poor  children  get  what  the 
Nation  promised  them  when  the  act  was 
passed. 

Mr  President,  I  strongly  share  those 
.sentiments  and  feel  that  the  recent  re- 
oort  is  an  important  contribution  for 
r  -form  and  call  for  action  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  "Introduction 
and  also  the  •'Summary  and  Conclu- 
,sions-'  of  the  report,  entitled  "Title  I  of 
ESEA:  Is  It  Helping  Poor  Children? 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tm.E    I    .-r    ESEA-  Is    IT    HELPINCi    Pc.c.R 

CHILDREN? 

INTRODUCTION 

in  1965  Congress  passed  the  Elej^^^tf"^' 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA),  tne 
most  far  reaching  and  significant  education 
legislation  In  the  history  of  this  country.  For 
the  first  time  the  national  government  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  providing  Federal  aid 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  For  the 
first  time,  the  special  needs  of  poor  children 
were  recognized  and  effective  ameUoratlve 
action  promised  through  special  assistance 
to  school  systems  with  high  concentrations 
of  low-income  children.  ,  ,  fi„.ii« 

Our  hopes  that  the  Nation  would  fina  ly 
begin  to  recUfy  the  Injustices  and  Inequities 
which  poor  children  suffer  from  being  de- 
nrlved  of  an  equal  educational  opportunity 
have  been  sorely  disappointed.  Millions  of 
dollars  appropriated  by  the  Congress  to  help 
educationally  deprived  children  have  been 
wasted,  diverted  or  otherwise  m^'sed  by 
State  and  local  school  authorities^  The  kinds 
of  programs  carried  out  with  Federal  funds 
appropriated  to  raise  the  educational  levels 
■>f  these  children  are  such  that  many  parents 
of  poor  children  feel  that  Title  I  is  only  ""- 
uth^  promise  unfulfilled,  another  law  which 
is  being  violated  dally  in  the  most  flagrant 
manner  without  fear  of  reprisal. 

We    have    found    that    in    school    -systems 
across  the  country  Title  I— 

Has  not  reached  eligible  children  m  many 

instances; 

Has  not  been  concentrated  on  those  most 
in  need  so  that  there  is  reasonable  promise 

of  success;  „, 

Has  purchased  hardware  at  the  expense  of 
instructional  programs; 

Has  not  been  used  to  meet  the  most  seri- 
ous educational  needs  of  school  children:  and 
Has  not  been  used   in  a   manner  that   in- 
volves iiarents  and  communUies  in  carrying 
cut  Title  I  projects. 

This  sludv  examines  what  has  happened 
to  Title  I  In  "the  four  school  years  since  ESEA 
was  passed.  This  is  not  an  evaluation  of  com- 
pensatcrv  programs,  but  a  report  on  how 
Tl'le  I  monev  has  been  spent  and  how  TiUe  I 
has  been  admmisicred  at  the  local.  .State 
,iiid  Federal  levels 

Since    passage  ol   ESEA.   Congress  has  ap- 
propriated   $4  3    billion    for    the    benefit    of 
ecUicationallv  deprived  poor  children— black, 
brown    white,  and  Indian  children.  Because 
most  of  these  children  attend  Inadequately 
hnanced  and  staffed  schools,  the  windfall  of 
Federal  appropriationi;  no  doubt  brings  many 
improvements   to   these   schools   that    these 
elilldren  never  had.  To  hear  the  educational 
profession    and    school    administrators    talk 
ior   write).   Title   I   Is   the   best   thing   that 
ever  happened  to  American  school  systems. 
Educational  opportunities,  services,  and  fa- 
cilities for  poor  children  are  provided.  Some 
poor  children  are  now  well  fed,  taught  by 


more  teachers.  In  new  buildings  with  all  the 
latest  equipment,  materials,  and  supplies. 
Early  evaluations  of  academic  gain  have  not 
been  so  opUmlsUc.  Some  school  systems  re- 
port that  despite  the  "massive"  Infusion  of 
Federal  dollars,  poor  children  are  not  making 
academic  gains  beyond  what  Is  normally  ex- 
pected Some  report  moderate  academic  gain 
in  programs  and  some  report  real  academic 
improvement. 

Despite  these  reports,  the  almost  universal 
assumption  about  Title  I  is  that  It  Is  pro- 
viding great  benefits  to  educationally  dis- 
advantaged     children      from      low-income 

families  ,         , 

We  find  this  optimistic  assumption  largely 
unwarranted.  Instead  we  find  that; 

1  The  intended  beneficiaries  of  Title  I, 
poor  children,  are  being  denied  the  benefits 
ot  the  Act  because  of  Improper  and  illegal 
use  of  Title  I  funds. 

2  Many  Title  I  programs  are  poorly  planned 
and  executed  so  that  the  needs  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  are  not  met  In 
..=ome  instances  there  are  no  Title  I  vroprams 
to  meet  the  needs  ol  these  children. 

S  State  departments  ol  education,  which 
have  major  responsibility  for  operating  ti.c 
program  and  approving  Title  I  project  ap- 
plications, have  not  lived  up  to  their  legal 
responsibllltv  to  administer  the  program  in 
conlormlty  with  the  law  and  the  :iitent  ol 
Congress. 

4  The  United  Stales  Office  of  Education, 
which  has  overall  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering the  Act,  is  reluctant  and  timid  In  its 
administration  of  "Htle  I  and  abdicates  to  the 
States    its    responsibility    for    enforcing    the 

law, 

5.  Poor  people  and  representatives  of  com- 
munity organizations  are  excluded  from  the 
planning  and  design  of  Title  I  programs.  In 
many  poor  communities,  the  parents  of  Title 
I  eligible  children  know  nothing  about  Title 
I  In  some  communities,  school  officials  re- 
fuse to  provide  Information  about  ihe  Title 
I  program  to  local  residents 

These  practices  should  be  corrected  inimc- 
diatelv.  We  recommend  that : 

1  "The  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  (HEW)  and  the  Department  ot 
Justice  take  immediate  action  against  school 
systems  where  HEW  audits  have  identified 
illegal  uses  of  Title  I  funds,  and  where  indi- 
cated, restitution  ol  misused  lunds  de- 
manded. 

2  HEW  enforce  the  requirement  lor  equal- 
ization of  State  and  local  resources  between 
Title  I  and  non-Title  I  In  schools  in  districts 
throughout  the  country:  in  Mississippi  such 
equalization  be  required  by  the  1970-71 
school  year  as  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. _ 

3  HEW  immediately  institute  an  effective 
monitoring  and  evaluation  system  to  insure 
proper  use  of  Title  I  funds;  the  Title  I  office 
be  given  additional  staff  and  status  within 
the  Office  of  Education;  and  a  capable  di- 
rector be  appointed  forthwith  and  made  di- 
rectly responsible  lo  the  Commissioner  ol 
Education 

4  An  appropriate  Cummutee  of  Congress 
immediatelv  conduct  an  oversight  he.iring 
and  examine  on  a  systematic  basic  the  man- 
ner in  which  Federal,  State  and  local  school 
,,flicials  are  using  Title  I  funds. 

5  The  provision  requiring  communny  par- 
ticipation under  Title  I  be  maintained  ..nd 
strengthened. 

6  Alternative  vehicles  for  operation  of 
Title  I  programs  be  provided  where  State  and 
local  officials  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  op- 
erate effective  Title  I  programs.  For  example, 
private  non-profit  organizations  are  per- 
mitted to  operate  Title  I  programs  lor  mi- 
grant children. 

7  HEW  enforce  the  law;  States  be  re- 
quired to  approve  only  those  projects  which 
conform  with  the  Title  I  Regulations  and 
the  Program  Criteria. 


8  Congress  provide  full  funding  under  the 
Act  in  order  to  ensure  sufficient  resources  to 
help  poor  children. 

9.  All  efforts  to  make  Title  I  a  '  bloc  grant 
be   rejected. 

10  Further  study  be  undertaken  un  issues 
raised  In   this  report   including: 

a  use  of  Title  1  to  supplant  other  Federal 
funds: 

ta  equitable  disinbutioi,  of  lunds  to  pre- 
domlnantlv    Mexican -American    districts; 

c  Title  I  programs  Ior  migratory  and 
Indian  children;   and 

d.  relation  between  Title  I  and  all  "titer 
food  service  assistance  programs. 

1  1  Local  school  systems  make  greater 
effort  to  involve  the  community,  including 
disclosure  of  intormatlon  regarduie  Trie  I 
programs   and   expenditures 

12  Privaie  citizens  demand  irilormKtion 
and  greater  community  participation  on 
local  BdvlRorv  committees;  denial  of  iiuor- 
mation  and  illegal  use  ol  funds  be  .hal- 
lenged  bv  community  groups  and  where  ap- 
propriate, complaints  made  to  local.  State 
and  Federal  officials;  law  suits  filed  and  other 
appropriHie  community  action  be  under- 
taken  to   ensure   compliance   with    ihe    law 

13  States  assure  that  Title  I  programs 
actualiv  meet  the  educational  needs  ot  all 
r  >or  children  and  recognize  the  cultural 
heritage  of  racial  and  ethnic  groups 

The  goal  ol  Title  I  is  simple  It  is  to  help 
children  <,1  poor  lamilies  get  a  better  educa- 
tion Accomplishing  that  goal,  however,  is 
not  simple  Existing  educauonal  structures 
at  the  State  and  local  levels  are  the  institu- 
tions responsible  for  the  administration  of 
Title  I  but  often  they  are  the  Institutions 
least  able  to  respond  to  a  new  challenge 
or  in  respond  to  the  needs  ot  poor  minorities 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  goal  ol  Title  I. 
manv  changes  will  be  needed  But  belore 
we  can  understand  the  nature  of  the 
chances  we  need  to  understand  what  the 
!hw  provides  and  how  m  iftct  ii  is  operating 
in  school  districts  across  the  couiurv  That  is 
the   substance   oi   this   report 

Will/  ('lis  rcricif  of  Title  I 
He-  lews  and  evaluations  of  Federal  arant- 
.u-aid  programs  are  usuaUv  made  by  ex- 
perts ■  This  review  was  not  prepared  by 
Iducational  -experts',  but  by  organizations 
interested  In  the  rights  ol  the  poor.  We  make 
this  review  because  we  leel  that  the  accepted 
experts  have  failed  to  inform  honestly  the 
public  about  the  faulty  and  f^etimes 
fraudulent  wav  in  which  Title  I  ol  the  Ele- 
nientarv  and  Secondary  Act  of  196a  is  operat- 
inc  m  manv  sections  ol  the  country. 

in  December.  1968.  Federal  educ.ition  irnds 
were   terminated   in   Coahoma  Count>     Mis- 
sissippi,   because   ot    the   school    boards    re- 
fusal   to    submit    an    acceptable    desegrega- 
tion plan  under  Title  VI  .-f  the  Civil  Rlght-s 
Act  ot    1964    As  a  consequence  ot  the  termi- 
nation  Ol   Federal   lunds.   teachers,   tjacher- 
oide^  and  lanitors.  all  black,  were  fired    Their 
Salaries  had  been  paid  by  Title  I.  i.nd   rheir 
emplovment  in  the  black  ^^^ools  wa.s  t^ermi- 
nated  :Uong  with  the  Title  I  lunds   A  group 
of    pareiius    and    the    NAACP    Legai    Delense 
and    Educ:aional    Fund.    Inc.    brouirht    .-uit 
against   the   Coahoma   County    School    Board 
charging  illegal  use  o!  Title  I  lunos  as  well 
■,s  the  unconstitutional  operation   ol   ..  r,\- 
oallv  dual  school  svst^m.  'ITie  K.wsuit  repre- 
.sented  the  t^rst.  and  thus  tar  the  only,  seri- 
ous   challenge    to    the   manner    in    which    a 
school  system  utilizes  us  Title  1  funas 

in  the  spring  of  1969  a  small  group  .-t  pri- 
..,1*  organizations  involved  in  tiiC  strr.cg.e 
;or  equal  educational  opportunities  ior  poor 
and  minoritv  children  agreed  that  they 
needed  to  pool  their  resources  'o  '^>'-^""';^ 
how  Title  I  funds  were  being  used  and  to 
what  extent  the  educational  needs  ol  'hese 
children  were  being  me',  as  Congress  in- 
tended We  knew  that  the  .situation  in 
Coahoma  Count;,    was  no-   .-n  ..olatea  o,lua- 
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tlon.  Our  decUlon  to  look  at  Title  I  was 
based  not  only  on  the  incident  In  Coahoma 
County,  but  alao  on  a  number  of  complaints 
from  Individuals  atMl  organlzatlona  across 
the  country  about  the  operation  of  Title  I 
in  local  dlstrlct4. 

We  had  three  basic  concerns  about  Title  I. 
First,  poor  people  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  tne  provisions  of  the  law  and  had  even 
less  to  say  abo*it  how  these  Federal  funds 
were  being  used  In  their  school  districts  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Title  I  Regulations 
require  that  they  be  Involved  In  the  planning 
and  execution  of  Title  I  ijrograms.  Secondly, 
we  fuspected  that  much  of  the  Title  I  Invest- 
ment was  not  being  spent  In  accordance  with 
the  law  and  Regulations,  and  that  much  of 
the  money  was  being  used  as  general  aid  and 
In  place  of  State  and  local  education  rev- 
enues. Thirdly,  we  felt  that  an  Independent 
review  was  needed  to  determine  whether  the 
money  was  really  being  spent  for  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren. 

Some  may  think  that  by  inquiring  Into 
Title  I  we  rUk  renewing  old  battles  over 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Some  may  think 
that  criticism  of  ho^/  Title  I  money  Is  spent 
or  the  program  administered  could  Jeopardize 
the  entire  legislation.  Some  may  take  the 
position  that  It  Is  letter  to  have  Title  I  funds, 
even  though  they  may  not  always  b«  used 
exactly.as  Congress  Intended,  than  not  have 
them  aL^ll.  Still  others  may  feel  that  any  u.se 
of  these  funds  helps  in  the  process  of  edu- 
cating children,  even  If  the  expenditures  are 
In  violation  of  the  law. 

We  disagree.  We  believe  poor  and  minority 
children  should.  Indeed  must,  have  the  rights 
and  benefits  accorded  them  by  law.  We  have 
decided  to  pursue  our  efforts  becau.se  ulti- 
mately It  Is  edticatlonally  deprived  children 
who  will  be  hedd  accountable  for  the  Federal 
Investment.  All  the  tests  and  evaluations  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  Title  I  will  be 
administered  t»  poor  children,  not  to  school 
administrators  or  to  State  and  Federal  offl- 
clal.s.  Thus  It  seemed  only  right  that  poor 
people  themselves,  and  private  organizations 
working  on  their  behalf,  should  make  an 
attempt  to  find  out  what  Is  happening  to 
poor  children  as  a  result  of  the  expenditure 
uf  billions  of  dollars. 

This  report  la  Intended  as  a  defense  of 
Title  I.  Our  criticisms  are  offered  In  order  to 
make  Its  operation  more  effective  and  to  en- 
sure that  the  Congressional  Intent  Is  Imple- 
mented. We  believe  that  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation Is  now  ilrmly  embedded  in  our  system 
and  should  be  encouraged  and  not  weakened. 
However,  we  fleel  obliged  to  report  to  poor 
people,  to  minority  people,  to  the  President, 
to  Congress  anid  to  the  Nation  what  we  have 
learned  about  children  attending  schools  op- 
erated by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Nor 
does  this  report  cover  pwor  children  in  insti- 
tutions for  th«  neglected  and  delinquent,  al- 
though they  are  all  Identified  In  the  Act  as 
beneficiaries  of  Title  I.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  feel  that  there  are  no  problems  con- 
nected with  their  operation.  On  the  contrary, 
we  know  that  there  are  problems  and  hope 
that  these  programs  will  receive  early  at- 
tention. Only  because  of  their  low  dollar 
value  and  because  of  our  limited  resources, 
are  they  excluded  here. 

This  report  focuses  on  how  Title  I  money 
has  been  speftt.  how  Title  I  Is  administered 
and  some  of  the  consequences  for  poor  chil- 
dren resulting  therefrom.  It  does  not  at- 
tempt to  evaluate  the  educational  value  of 
specific  Title  I  programs  nor  the  Impact  of 
various  kinds  of  compensatory  education 
programs,  although  when  we  have  discovered 
Title  I  sponjored  programs  which  we  feel 
have  no  educational  purpose  at  all  we  say 
so. 

Chapter  I  explains  briefly  how  Title  I 
works  and  specific  references  to  the  Title  I 
Regulations,  the  law.  and  the  Program  Cri- 


teria win  be  found  In  Appendix  A.  Chapter 
II  deals  with  the  use  of  Title  1  as  general 
aid  In  many  school  systems.  Chapter  III  ex- 
amines the  Illegal  use  of  Title  I  In  the  North 
and  South  to  supplant  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures and  the  relation  between  Title  I 
and  other  Federal  programs.  The  purchase  of 
massive  amounts  of  equipment  and  the  ex- 
cessive construction  of  f.icllltles  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  Chapter  IV  Chapter  V  deals  with  the 
failure  of  some  Title  I  funded  projects  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  poor  children. 
Chapter  VI  deals  with  the  exclusion  of  the 
poor  community  from  decisions  about  use  of 
Title  I  and  the  relusAl  of  St.ite  and  local 
scho<:)l  officials  to  provide  information  about 
Title  I.  Chapter  VII  examines  how  Title  I  Is 
administered  at  the  State  sind  Federal  levels. 
M.iny  organizations  and  individuals  have 
contributed  tJ  this  report.  Although  the 
WashlnRton  Research  Project  and  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defen.se  and  Educational  Fund.  Inc 
assumed  major  responsibility  for  this  report, 
cither  organizations  contributing  to  the  effort 
Included  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, The  Urban  Coalition,  the  South  Ciuro- 
llna  Council  on  Human  Relations,  the  Illi- 
nois Commission  on  Human  Relations,  the 
Delt.!  Ministry  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  North  Mlssl.ssippl  Rural 
Legal  Services.  We  appreciate  the  help  we 
received  from  the  Office  of  Education  and 
HEW  .'\udit  Agency  staff  We  are  especially 
grateful  for  the  financial  support  for  this 
report  from  the  Aaron  E.  Norman  Foundation 
and  the  Southern  Education  Foundation. 
Numerous  individuals  In  communities  across 
the  country  gave  their  assistance.  Chief 
among  these  individuals  are  the  following: 
Winifred  Green.  Roger  Mills.  Michael  Trlster. 
Beatrice  Young  and  Electra  Price.  Ruby 
Martin  of  the  Washington  Research  Project 
and  PhyllU  McClure  of  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense and  Educational  Fund.  Inc.  had  the 
responsibility  for  the  final  preparation  of 
this  report. 

SUMM.\RT    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

This  Is  not  a  comprehensive  report  on  Title 
I.  We  did  not  have  to  probe  deeply  to  uncover 
violations  of  the  law.  Regulations  and  Pro- 
gram Criteria  of  Title  I.  or  to  learn  that 
many  Title  I  programs  are  poorly  planned 
and  executed.  Many  of  the  misuses  of  Title  I 
funds  are  so  gross  that  even  non-experts  can 
readily  spot  them.  We  hope  that  private  orga- 
nizations and  or  public  agencies  will  probe 
more  deeply  In  attempts  to  correct  the  abuses 
pointed  ovit  here  and  others  that  we  have  not 
touched  upon. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  some  OEO 
Community  Action  Programs  Is  that  com- 
munity people  do  not  have  the  expertise  to 
administer  programs,  particularly  those  In- 
volving the  management  of  substantial 
amounts  of  money.  The  evidence  is  clear  that 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  mismanagement  con- 
nected with  Title  I,  which  Is  supervised  by 
education  experts.  It  might  be  worthwhile 
for  someone  to  compare  the  administration 
of  a  Community  Action  Program  and  a  Title 
I  program  In  the  same  community. 

In  this  report  we  have  tried  to  spell  out 
Title  I  requirements  and  match  them  against 
what  Is  actually  happening  in  many  districts. 
We  found  that  although  Title  I  Is  not  general 
aid  to  education  but  categorical  aid  for  chil- 
dren from  poor  families  who  have  educa- 
tional handicaps,  funds  appropriated  under 
the  Act  are  being  used  for  general  school 
purposes:  to  Initiate  system-wide  programs: 
to  buy  books  and  supplies  for  all  school 
children  In  the  system;  to  pay  general  over- 
head and  operating  expenses:  to  meet  new 
teacher  contracts  which  call  for  higher  sal- 
aries; to  purchase  all-purpose  school  facili- 
ties: and  to  equip  superintendents'  offices 
with  paneling,  wall-to-wall  carpeting  and 
color  televisions. 

Though  Title  I  funds  are  supplemental  to 
regular   money,   there   are   numerous   cases 


where  regular  classroom  teachers,  teacher 
aides,  libr.irlans.  and  Janitors  are  paid  solely 
from  Title  I  funds.  New  school  construction 
and  equipment,  mobile  clas.srooms,  and  regu- 
lar classroom  construction  and  equipment 
are  common  costs  charged  to  local  Title  I 
budgets  which  should  be  paid  for  out  of 
regular  .'■chool  budgets. 

Title  I  funds  are  not  to  supplant  other 
Federal  program  funds.  But  the  extent  to 
which  Title  I  funds  have  been  used  to  feed 
educationally  deprived  children,  to  purchase 
library  facilities  and  books,  to  provide  voca- 
tional education  for  disadvantaged  students, 
raises  eerlous  questions  as  to  whether  Title  I 
funds  are  being  used  to  supplant  National 
School  Lunch.  Child  Nutrition  Act.  Title  II 
ESE.A  .'ind  Vocational  Education  Act  funds. 

Title  I  funds  are  not  for  the  benefit  of 
non-poverty  children,  yet  teaching  personnel, 
equipment,  supplies,  and  materials  purchased 
with  these  monies  are  found  In  some  of  the 
most  affluent  .schools  where  not  a  single  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  child  Is  enrolled. 

And  Title  I  funds  are  not  to  equalize  ra- 
ci.illy  segregated  schools.  Yet  many  Southern 
school  systems  which  have  steadfastly  re- 
fu.sed  to  comply  with  the  Constitutional 
mandate  to  desegregate  use  Title  I  funds  to 
make  black  schools  equal  to  their  while 
counterparts.  These  funds  are  sometimes 
used  actually  to  frustrate  desegregation  by 
providing  black  children  benefits  such  as  free 
food,  medical  care,  shoes  and  clothes  that 
are  available  to  them  only  so  long  as  they 
remain  In  an  all-black  school. 

Community  Involvement  in  developing 
plans  to  utilize  Title  I  funds  to  raise  tlie 
level  of  educationally  deprived  children  is 
non-existent  In  many  school  systems,  al- 
though the  Federal  poUcles  require  commu- 
nity participation.  Lack  of  community  in- 
volvement Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons 
why  so  much  misuse  of  these  funds  goes 
practically  unnoticed  by  the  public. 

We  believe  that  Title  I  can  work  if  prop- 
erly funded  and  administered.  By  pointing 
out  some  of  the  mleuses  of  Title  I  funds, 
we  hope  this  report  will  provoke  private  or- 
ganizations, community  people,  and  Federal. 
State  and  local  officials  to  commit  themselves 
to  fulfilling  a  long-needed  promise  to  our 
Nation's  poor  children. 


TRIBUTE    TO   THE   LATE   SENATOR 

EVERETT  Mckinley  dirksen 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  be  in  the  Senate  on  the  day  when  the 
Senate  held  its  memorial  session  for  the 
late  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 
Today.  I  would  like  to  pay  my  respect. 
Inadequate  as  it  is,  to  our  late  colleague, 
leader,  and  friend. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Everett  Dirksen 
symbolized,  more  distinctly  than  any 
modem  political  leader,  the  story  of 
America.  The  son  of  imigrant  parents,  he 
made  the  hard  and  continuing  struggle 
to  help  his  family,  for  an  education,  and 
for  a  start  In  business  life.  Once  finding 
the  field — that  of  politics  and  participa- 
tion in  government  which  he  loved — 
again  he  made  his  way,  step  by  step,  from 
local  government  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, to  leadership  of  his  party,  and  leader- 
ship in  the  country. 

Everett  Dirksen  was  ever  conscious  and 
appreciative  of  the  truth  that  the  United 
States  had  provided  to  him  opportunity 
for  growth  and  for  a  valuable  life.  He 
was  proud  that  he  had  been  able  to  con- 
tribute his  endeavors  and  his  abilities  to 
our  country,  which,  more  than  any  coun- 
try in  the  world,  provides  opportimity 
to  those  who  seek  it.  This  pride  and  ap- 
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preciation  was  stated  by  him  in  many 
ways  and  often  on  the  Senate  floor.  He 
felt  and  believed  In  patriotism.  Often  he 
referred  to  his  miliUry  service  in  Europe 
in  World  War  I  with  pride,  a  service  in 
which  personal  desires  and  plans  had 
been  submerged  in  a  cause  greater  than 
himself.  ^     .    ,  , 

Everett  Dirksen  was  a  man  who  neia 
no  grudges  or  enmities  against  those  who 
opposed  him.  There  was  a  gentleness  in 
his  nature — a  gentleness  which  gave  a 
completeness  to  a  life  and  spirit  which 
could  fight  hard  for  the  causes  in  which 
he  believed. 

The  people  of  Kentucky  held  Everett 
Dirksen  in  great  affection.  He  came  to 
Kentucky  often,  talked  to  the  people, 
mingled  with  them  and  they  felt  that  he 
was  one  of  them. 

Our  thoughts  turn  to  his  great  wife  and 
to  his  daughter,  to  whom  he  was  devoted, 
and  to  his  grandchildren  to  whom  he 
often  referred  in  speeches,  voicing  his 
hopes  for  the  future  of  our  country.  His 
life  was  the  story  of  America. 


M.  Roberts,  deals  extensively  with  the 
diplomatic  history  of  the  issue  over  the 
past  two  decades.  I  believe  that  these  ar- 
ticles will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us  In 
the  Senate  who  are  concerned  with  the 
success  of  the  talks,  and  who  are  hopeful 
that  the  administration  will  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  insure  their  success. 
I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  articles  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATIONS 
TALKS— NEED  FOR  A  POSITIVE 
APPROACH 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  next 
Monday  in  Helsinki,  representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
wUl  begin  the  long-awaited  series  of  talks 
on  the  crucial  issue  of  the  limitations 
on  nuclear  weapons.  These  strategic  arms 
limitations  talks— or  SALT— are  of  vital 
significance  to  all  nations  and  peoples 
of  the  world,  and  I  beUeve  that  it  is  es- 
sential for  the  United  States  to  adopt  a 
progressive  and  forward-looking  ap- 
proach to  the  talks,  an  approach  cal- 
ciilated  to  maximize  their  likelihood  of 
success. 

I  was,  therefore,  troubled  to  read  today 
that  the  administration  apparenUy  in- 
tends to  enter  these  talks  with  no  specific 
proposals,  but  will  adopt  a  "wait-and- 
see"  attitude  designed  to  test  the  sin- 
cerity of  Soviet  intentions. 

I  believe  that  the  approach  we  are 
adopting  may  be  too  cautious.  The  United 
States,  as  the  leader  of  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  and  the  greatest  military 
power  in  history,  has  a  special  obligation 
to  try  to  make  the  talks  succeed.  If  we 
are  sincere  in  our  desire  to  avoid  the 
risks  of  nuclear  war.  we  must  be  willing 
to  take  some  risks  for  peace. 

Further,  we  must  recognize  that  in  the 
final  analysis,  no  sane  political  leader 
in  any  nation  of  the  world  can  afford  to 
take  the  step  of  using  nuclear  weapons. 
The  United  States  can  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit 
such  weapons,  without  the  danger  of  sub- 
stantially altering  the  present  balance  of 
power.  Surely,  whatever  agreement  Is 
reached  could  produce  only  a  slight  alter- 
ation in  the  current  balance,  so  that  any 
fears  that  the  imminent  negotiations 
may  distort  the  balance  are  unrealistic. 
Mr.  President,  last  Sunday,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  two  extremely  per- 
ceptive articles  on  the  negotiations.  In 
the  first  article,  Morton  H.  Halperin  dis- 
cusses a  number  of  the  most  crucial 
Issues  Involved  In  the  upcoming  talks  In 
Helsinki.  The  second  article,  by  Chalmers 
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Sparring  Will  Not  Do  at  Helsinki 
(By  Morton  H.  Halperin) 
(Note.— A  senior  fellow  of  the  Brookings 
Institution.  Halpern  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  senior  stafl  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  responsibility  for  arms  control. 
The  views  expressed  in  this  article  are  his 
own.) 

The  opening  of  the  strategic  arpis  limlta- 
Uon  talks  (SALT)  in  Helsinki.  Finland,  next 
week  will  culminate  a  2'/2-year  effort  to  get 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
sit  down  together  and  talk  about  limiting 
their  strategic  nuclear  forces. 

For  many,  the  desirability  of  such  talks  Is 
obvious.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  possess  a  nuclear  capability  that  could 
destroy  large  parts  of  the  world,  and  thus 
both  have  an  interest  In  a  treaty  that  would 
lower  the  risks  of  nuclear  war — and  reduce 
costs — by  limiting  and  then  reducing  these 
forces. 

But  for  others,  SALT  looms  as  a  threat. 
Some  would  argue  that  the  talks  run  a  great 
risk  of  deluding  Americans  and  their  aUles 
into  believing  that  there  Is  a  detente,  result- 
ing In  dangerous  reductions  In  Allied  defense 
efforts.  Others  feel  that  they  will  lead  to 
unilateral  slowdowns  In  our  own  strategic 
programs  while  the  SovleU  go  ahead  In  ways 
that  would  adversely  affect  our  security. 

Perhaps  the  most  persuasive  argument 
against  SALT  Is  that  an  agreement  Is  un- 
necessary. Paradoxically,  even  many  of  those 
eager  for  the  talks  agree  with  the  skeptics 
that  the  Soviet  and  American  strategic  re- 
lationship Is  stable  and  Is  likely  to  remain 
stable  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

By  that  they  mean  that  neither  the  United 
SUtes  nor  the  Soviet  Union  Is  likely  to  attain 
the  ability  to  disarm  the  other  In  a  first 
strike.  Assuming  both  sides  make  moderately 
sensible  unilateral  decisions,  technological 
change  will  rob  neither  of  Its  deterrent 
against  a  first  strike.  Hence  the  probability 
of  nuclear  war  la  exceedingly  low  and.  It  Is 
argued,  would  not  be  further  reduced  by 
agreements. 

Granting  that  calculations  show  the  stra- 
tegic balance  to  be  stable  and  Ukely  to  re- 
main so  even  without  arms  limitations,  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  for  the  President's 
giving  high  priority  to  constructive  efforts  at 
securing  an  arms  limitation  treaty. 

A  glance  back  at  the  strategic  arms  com- 
peUtion  over  the  past  15  years  reveals  that 
on  many  occasions,  leaders  of  both  govern- 
ments have  been  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture stability  of  the  balance.  This  uncer- 
tainty has  had  several  adverse  consequences. 
As  Robert  S.  McNamara  pointed  out  when 
he  was  Secretary  of  Defense.  "If  we  had  more 
accurate  information  about  planned  Soviet 
strategic  forces,  we  simply  would  not  have 
needed  to  build  as  large  a  nuclear  arsenal 
as  we  have  today." 

COUNTERING    A    MYTH 

To  take  the  most  dramatic  example,  the 
United  States  Is  proceeding  with  the  pro- 
gram to  deploy  multiple  Independently  tar- 
geted -eentry  vehicles  (MIRVs)  because  sev- 
eral years  ago  It  feared  that  the  Soviet  Tal- 
linn system  was  an  antlballlstlc  missile 
(ABM)   system  and  that  the  Moscow  ABM 


system  would  appear  around  other  cities.  Al- 
though administration  officials  have  stated 
publicly  that  Tallinn  Is  an  air — not  a  mis- 
sile— defense  system,  the  United  States  Is 
proceeding  with  Its  program  to  put  MIRVs  on 
Mlnuteman  and  Poseidon  missUes  on  the 
ground  that  the  Soviets  could  deploy  a  new 
ABM  system. 

Thus  uncertainty  has  catised  both  sides  to 
spend  unnecessarily  and.  in  turn,  to  stimu- 
late the  other  side  to  respond. 

More  Important  than  whether  the  bal- 
ance looks  stable  to  strategic  analysts  Is  the 
question  of  whether  political  leaders  might 
be  tempted  to  resort  to  use  of  nuclear  force 
in  a  crisis.  In  part,  the  arms  competition 
itself  might  generate  pressure  toward  feel- 
ing that  costly  strategic  forces  must  have 
some  use  In  a  crisis  situation.  Talks  them- 
selves, and  a  treaty  more  speciflcally,  could 
help  reinforce  the  feeling  that  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  are  not  useful  even  in  crisis 
situations. 

What  we  wish  to  avoid  is  a  situation  In 
which  clever  briefers  could  convince  their 
I>olltlcal  leaders  In  a  crisis  that  a  first  strike 
might  enable  the  attacking  country  to  come 
off  with  little  or  no  damage  while  destroy- 
ing the  other. 

At  present.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  such  a 
briefing  could  be  credibly  written.  But  this 
was  not  true  In  the  past,  when  both  sides 
had  highly  vulnerable  bomber  fOTces,  and 
might  not  be  true  in  the  future,  particularly 
If  both  sides  buUd  large  ABM  systems. 

If  both  sides  have  large  offensive  forces 
and  substantial  defensive  capability  to  shoot 
down  inocaning  missUes,  either  one  could.  In 
the  panic  of  an  Intense  crisis,  come  to  be- 
lieve that  a  first  strike  would  destroy  enough 
of  the  opponent's  force  so  that  the  surviving 
missiles  could  not  penetrate  the  attacking 
nation's  defense. 

Thus  the  supposedly  stable  balance  could 
become  unstable  In  a  crisis,  when  decision- 
makers view  all  other  options  as  exceedingly 
unattractive.  If  they  oould  come  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  serious  chance  of  avoiding 
substantial  damage. 

From  this  perspective,  the  deslrabUlty  of 
avoiding  large  ABM  systems — and  the  dllB- 
culty  of  limiting  such  systems  unilaterally 
once  deployments  exist  on  both  sides — pro- 
vide the  single  most  Important  Incentive  for 
seeking  arms  limitation  at  this  time. 


DANGESS  OF  SKEPTICISM 

There  are  other  factors  that  make  arms 
control  both  possible  and  desirable  during 
the   current  strategic   relationship: 

The  United  States  is  moving  toward  the 
deployment  of  MIRVs  and  the  Soviet  Union 
may  be  doing  the  same. 

At  least  in  terms  of  fixed  land-based 
forces,  the  two  sides  are  approximately  equal. 

Both  are  now  using  euphemisms  thAt  im- 
ply an  acceptance  of  a  rough  degree  of 
I>arity. 

The  ability  of  each  side  to  verify  existing 
strategic  systems  unilaterally  suggests  that 
the  tradiUonal  stumbling  block — on-site  in- 
spections— can  be  avoided,  at  least  for  some 
agreements. 

While  It  would  be  undesirable  for  either 
country  to  go  into  the  talks  with  an  exag- 
gerated expectation  of  quick  success.  It  would 
be  equally  undesirable  for  skepticism  to 
prevent  the  necessary  efforts  to  have  a  con- 
structive dialogue. 

The  question  that  Is  being  frequenUy  and 
publicly  asked  in  both  countries  Is  whether 
the  other  Is  "senoiis."  Secretary  of  State 
WUUam  P.  Rogers,  at  his  press  conference 
foUowing  the  announcement  that  the  talks 
would  begin,  went  to  some  lengths  to  em- 
phasize that  the  United  States  was  serious 
and.  in  answer  to  a  question,  stated  his  be- 
lief that  the  Soviets  were  also  serious.  We 
should  ask,  however,  not  whether  the  Soviets 
are  serious  but  rather  what  approach  stands 
the  greatest  chance  of  enabling  those  in  the 
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Soviet  government  who  want  an  agreement 
to  win  one. 

PtOBBS    Oa    intOPOBALST 

The  problema  that  might  be  created  by 
testing  for  Mrlousness  can  be  seen  by  con- 
sidering a  hypothetical  Illustration  of  how 
such  a  discussion  might  proceed. 

We  might  begin  by  explaining  to  the 
Soviets  our  current  plans  for  MIRVs  and 
ABMa  and  asking  them  to  respond  by  ex- 
plaining to  Us  what  the  Tallinn  system  Is 
and  what  thalr  plans  are  for  putting  MIRVs 
on  the  S8-9  missile  Nothing  that  we  dis- 
closed about  our  plans  could  not  be  found 
by  a  careful  reading  of  the  press  but  we 
would  t>e  asking  the  Soviets  to  discuss  sub- 
jects that  they  have  never  talked  about  pub- 
licly—and  which  the  Soviet  military  might 
not  even  be  prepiired  to  discuss  with  the 
Foreign  Offlco, 

Such  questions,  while  they  look  serious 
and  responsible  from  our  side,  would  only 
serve  to  strengthen  the  arguments  of  those 
in  the  Soviet  Onion  who  have  been  arguing 
that  SALT  has  from  the  .start  been  a  fishing 
expedition  designed  by  the  United  States 
to  gain  inteUlgence  information  about  So- 
viet programB  and  to  stall  Soviet  strategic 
programs  until  the  United  States  is  free 
from  the  burdens  of  Vietnam  and  could 
again  step  up  its  own  strategic  spending. 

If  this  exdhange  were  to  Uike  place.  So- 
viet sceptics  might  also  be  reinforced  in 
t&elr  view  that  we  are  not  serious:  their 
criterion  mafir  be  whether  the  United  States 
puts  forward  a  serious  proposal  for  limiting 
strategic  ar^s.  In  Soviet  eyes,  the  United 
States  asked  for  the  talks  and.  by  doing  so. 
led  the  Soviets  to  expect  the  United  States 
to  present  n  serious  arms  control   proposal. 

Thus,  prqblng  tor  .seriousness,  might  lead 
both   sides 

conclude  that  the  other  was  not  serious   The 
talks  could 
s^anda  exen  Ise 


then   settle   down   Into  a   propa- 


A     CONCRETE     PLAN 

By  offerlig  a  proposal  consistent  with  US. 
and  Soviet  security  Interests,  we  would  en- 
able those  n  the  Soviet  leadership  who  want 
an  agreement  to  argue  that  the  United 
States  Is  se  lous  and  not  on  a  fishing  expedi- 
tion. U.S.  Interests  suggest  that  we  should 
do  so.  I 

A    treatj 


restraints 


or  other   means  that  will  allow 
Is   In   our   interest   as   well   as   the 


common  1  iterest  of  the  two  countries  More- 
over, the  U.ilted  States  has  a  substiintlal 
margin  of  safety  m  its  strategic  forces,  and 
therefore  :an  afford  to  be  somewhat  more 
forthcoming  than  can  the  weak  and  divided 
Soviet  lea  lership 

Expectliig  that  the  Soviets  first  demon- 
strate the  r  seriousness,  or  at  least  that  they 
•"meet  us  halfway"  In  getting  the  talks  off 
to  a  const  ructlve  start,  would  not  represent 
the  approi  ch  most  likely  to  lead  to  successful 
talks  and  .herefore  would  not  respond  to  the 
strong    Ar  lerlcan    interest    m    succe.ss. 

Soon  after  the  .start  of  .SALT,  the  United 
States  should  pre.sent  a  specific,  concrete 
proposal  fcr  a  treaty.  It  should  be  relatively 
simple  It  should  be  one  tliut  could  com- 
mand wide  support  on  the  American  politi- 
cal scene  iind  leave  both  the  United  Stiites 
and  the  Sol-let  Union  with  a  deterrent  capa- 
bility 111  wnich  they  could  have  confidence. 

One  sucfl  proposal  would  call  for  a  halt 
111  the  deployment  of  l.md-  and  sea-based 
Jtfensive  missiles  and  for  an  agreed  limita- 
tion of  AB^fs  on  ooth  sides — as  close  to  zero 
,is  possible.!  Svich  an  agreiment  could  be 
\er'.lied  by  Unilateral  means,  although  addi- 
tional observation  woviid  enhance  our  con- 
fidence We  ishotild  not  make  onsite  inspec- 
tion an  obstacle  to  tgreement. 

Putting  silch  a  proposal  on  the  table  would 
cut  tlirough  the  suspicions  abotit  whether 
the  talks  were  serious.  It  would  enable  us  to 
taise  more  general  strategic  issues  with  the 
^ovleta  m  an  environment  that  would  make 


a  Soviet  response  much  more  likely.  It  also 
would  provide  the  Soviets  with  a  framework 
In  which  they  could  Indicate  what  forms  of 
arms  limitation  interested  them,  and  it 
wotild  enhance  prospeote  that  the  talks 
would  contribute  to  tacit  agreements  on  re- 
straints, 

NO   BAN   ON    MIRV 

This  proposal  does  not  Include  a  ban  on 
MIRVs.  While  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for 
seeking  to  limit  MIRVs.  the  benefits  of  arms 
control  in  reducing  the  risk  of  war  or  the 
cost  of  the  arms  race  does  not  depend  on 
banning  them.  And  an  attempt  to  do  so  now 
would  substantially  complicate  the  negotia- 
tions. 

Many  Americans  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  deploy  MIRVs  as  a  hedge 
against  Soviet  cheating  on  ABMs  and  that  we 
could  not  detect  Soviet  testing  which  would 
enable  them  to  deploy  MIRVs  in  violation  of 
an  agreement.  Soviet  leaders  may  believe 
that  the  United  States  could  deploy  MIRVs 
without  further  testing,  and  hence  they  may 
be  reluctant  to  accept  a  MIRV  ban.  Thus  an 
attempt  to  Include  MIRVs  could  generate 
very  great  controversy  and  lead  to  contin- 
ued questioning  of  any  agreement. 

Banning  MIRVs  Is  not  as  critical  as  some 
have  argued.  It  Is  true  that  if  MIRVs  were 
permitted,  neither  side  could  be  sure  exactly 
how  many  warheads  the  other  actually  had, 
but  this  would  not  be  critical.  Whether  the 
number  per  missile  was  closer  to  three  than 
ten,  for  example,  would  be  known  by  observ- 
ing tests  and  by  the  size  of  the  missiles 

Freezing  tlie  number  ol  Soviet  SS-9 
liunchers  would  prevent  a  iJiort-rxin  Soviet 
threat  to  U  S.  mlssllee  even  without  a  MIRV 
ban.  Over  the  long  run,  great  Increases  in  the 
accuracy  and  reliability  of  strategic  forces 
will  increase  the  vulnerability  of  hxed  land- 
based  missiles  even  if  MIRVs  are  banned. 

Thus  we  should  see  any  arms  control  agree- 
ment as  a  first  step  toward  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  fixed  land -based  forces.  If  we  are  not 
depending  on  such  mlssUee,  MIRVs  on  sea- 
based  forces  are  not  in  any  .sense  deetablllz- 
Ing  and  give  both  sides  confidence  that  any 
cheating  by  the  other  on  an  .\BM  limitation 
cannot  upset  the  strategic  balance,  since  a 
MIRV  force  could  i>enetrate  even  a  very  large 
ABM 

While  there  is  a  strong  ctise  for  the  Uruted 
States  not  pressing  for  the  inclusion  of 
MIRVs  in  a  formal  international  treaty,  there 
is  also  a  case  to  be  made  for  not  going  aliead 
now  with  the  deployment  <>t  f>ur  MIR\'k  on 
the  Minuteman  or  Poseidon 

We  decided  to  deploy  MIRVs  l>ecause  of  the 
l>elief  that  the  Soviets  were  constructing  a 
larue  .^BM  system  We  now  know  that  the 
.Soviets  are  not  deploying  such  a  system.  We 
cDuld  begin  deploying  our  MIRVs  as  soon  as 
we  Ijegan  to  see  signs  of  a  large  Soviet  ABM 
deployment  and  still  have  the  MIRVs  in  place 
before  Itie  Soviet  ABM  deployment  was  com- 
pleted Thus,  simply  on  cast  grounds  alone, 
'.ve  need  not  now  go  forward  with  MIRVs 

A    QlriD    PRO    QtTO 

For  il-.ls  reason,  and  to  Improve  the  climate 
fur  talks  and  keep  open  the  option  of  ban- 
ning MIRVs  if  we  can  get  an  effecUve  ban. 
the  United  Stales  could  begin  the  talks  by 
annuunclns;  a  moratorium  on  MIRV  testing 
and  should  f>ostpone  their  deployment 

\\.  the  talks,  we  could  tell  the  Soviets  that 
wc  will  not  proceed  with  MIRVs  unless  they 
begin  to  deploy  a  large  ABM  system  Because 
ol  the  connection  l>etween  these  two  systems, 
we  may  also  wish  to  tell  the  Soviets  that  we 
will  not  k;o  lorward  with  'imr  ABM  deploy- 
ment. If  they  cease  testing  their  .SS-9  multi- 
ple warheads. 

Even  if  we  proceed  in  this  manner,  the 
negotiations  will  be  long  and  difficult,  and 
one  should  certainly  not  expect  a  treaty  In 
a  short  time.  But  the  IntroducUo.i  of  a 
serious  US  proposal  would  pave  the  way  for 
a    constnictlve    dialogue    between    the    two 


countries,  enabling  both  to  manage  strategic 
forces  better.  And  It  could  lead  to  a  strategic 
arms  control  agreement  that  would  reduce 
the  risk  of  war  and  Improve  the  climate  in 
which  other  Issues  could  be  discussed 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  9,  1969; 
Ike's  'Open  Skies"  Was  Sptinc  to  Kremlin 

However,  the  Baruch  Plan  provided  that 
the  U.N  Security  Council  could  Impose  sanc- 
tions on  a  violator  by  majority  vote  This 
meant  denying  the  Russians  the  use  of  their 
veto  in  an  organization  then  clearly  domi- 
nated by  the  United  States  and  its  close 
friends. 

In  retrospect  It  is  apparent  that  to  tin- 
Russians,  the  Bomb  had  upset  the  balance  oi 
power  achieved  by  the  end  of  World  War  II 
between  the  Red  Army  and  the  forces  of  iho 
Western  Allies.  Hence,  to  Stalin,  the  Baruch 
Plan  was  an  American  attempt  to  Impose 
on  the  world  a  nuclear  Pax  Americana,  ;i 
device  to  relegate  the  Soviet  Union  torevci 
to  sppond-class  status 

INILAtrRAL    DISARMAMENT 

Bm  in  1946,  the  world  was  weary  of  wai 
and  frightened  at  the  monstrous  blows  only 
a  few  months  earlier  at  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki. Thus  Stalin's  response  was  not  outright 
rejection  but  counterproposal  and  obfusca- 
tlon,  moves  designed  to  play  for  time.  Ameri- 
can action  produced  Soviet  reaction. 

Therefore  Baruch 's  Soviet  counterpart. 
Andrei  Oromyko.  today  the  foreign  minister, 
countered  with  a  Russian  plan  which  would 
have  annulled  the  American  atomic  monop- 
oly. Gromyko  called  for  a  pledge  by  all  na- 
tions not  to  use  atomic  weapons,  a  prohibi- 
tion on  producing  and  storing  such  weapons 
and  ati  agreement  to  destroy  existing  stocks 
within  three  months.  Two  months  later. 
Oromyko  added  that  the  inspection  proposed 
by  Baruch  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
American  plan  was  not  reconcilable  with  the 
principle  of  national  sovereignty. 

Publicly,  Stalin  deprecated  the  bomb.  In 
1946.  he  said  that  'atomic  bombs  are  intend- 
ed to  frighten  people  with  weak  nerves, 
but  they  cannot  decide  the  outcome  of  a  war 
since  for  this,  atomic  bombs  are  completeh 
insutnclent."  But  the  next  year,  in  private, 
he  told  Yugoslavia's  Milovan  DJilas  that  the 
bomb  "is  a  powerful  thing,  pow-er-lul!" 

What  was  really  in  the  Soviet  mind  was 
more  candidly  stated  in  1945  by  Foreign 
Minister  \'.  M.  Molotov  who  declared  that 
it  is  not  possible  .  .  for  a  technical  secret 
of  any  great  size  to  remain  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  one  country  .  .  .  We  will  have 
atomic  energy  and  many  other  things,  too  ' 

The  Soviet  effort  culminated  Aug  23,  1949, 
in  Russia's  first  nuclear  explosion.  It  would 
be  a  long  time,  however,  before  Moscow  felt 
that  It  had  enough  nuclear  weapons  to  deter 
Washington  and  thus  make  possible  a  bal- 
ance of  power  in  which  arms  control  might 
be  possible 

A    Tlifr  HV     Pf.r.loo 

By  the  tune  of  the  initial  Sonet  test  tin' 
Cold  War  was  on  in  earnest  The  United 
States  had  begun  the  Marshall  Plan  Presi- 
dent Truman  had  proclaimed  the  doclrlno 
that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  Unitttl 
States  to  support  free  people  who  are  re- 
sisting attempted  subjugation  by  armed  mi- 
norities or  by  outright  pressures  .  "  The 
Truman  adniinistration  had  adopted  George 
Kennans  policy  for  the  containment"  of 
the  Soviet  Union  And  five  days  before  that 
first  Soviet  test  the  North  .Atlantic  Treats 
(NATO)    came  into  force. 

The  Korean  war  .soon  followed  The  Uniteii 
States  feared  a  Soviet  attack  in  Western 
Europe,  though  there  is  no  evidence  thai 
the  Kremlin  ever  intended  one.  But  Korea 
brough*  West  Germany's  rearmament  and 
Its  membership  m  NATO. 

There  simply  was  no  conjunction  of  So- 
viet-American interests  to  make  possible 
any  arms  control  measures    As  Secretary  of 
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state  James  P.  Byrnes  put  It  in  1947.  the 
United  States  sought  -'coUectlve  security 
whereas  the  Soviet  Union's  preference  was 
•for  the  simpler  task  of  dividing  the  world 
into  two  spheres  of  influence." 

Thus  the  Baruch  Plan  was  doomed  from 
the  first,  although  It  was  to  remain  the  cen- 
terpiece of  American  nuclear  disarmament 
policy  for  nine  vears.  The  disarmament  meet- 
inKS  once  Gromyko  had  given  Stalin's  an- 
swer degenerated  Into  Cold  War  polemics. 
And  both  sides  worked  to  develop  their  nu- 
clear arsenals. 

;;.  The  era  of  reassessment 
(President  Elsenhower.  Oct,  19.  1954: 
•Since  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons,  t 
seems  clear  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  al- 
ternative to  peace  if  there  is  to  be  a  happy 
and  well  world") 

Gen  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  entered  the 
White  House  Jan.  20,  1953.  and  Joseph  Stalin 
died  March  6.  These  two  events  produced 
new  looks  in  both  capitals  which,  however, 
were  not  refiected  at  the  conference  table 
for  another  two  years  and  not  fully  reflected 

until  1957. 

When  the  two  nations  finally  were  pre- 
pared to  negotiate,  it  was  against  »  different 
backdrop,  for  the  world  meanwhile  had 
moved  from  the  atomic  age  to  the  themonu- 
clear  ase  The  first  experimental  American 
hydrogen  bomb  device  had  been  exploded 
Nov  1  1952,  three  days  before  Gen.  Elsen- 
hower's election.  The  first  Soviet  H-Bomb 
test  came  nine  months  later. 

m  the  Soviet  Union,  the  post-Stahn  de- 
bate on  nuclear  problems  appears  to  have 
begun  earlv  in  1954  It  was  intertwined  with 
the  struggle  for  power  in  the  Kremlin. 

On  March  12,  1954.  Premier  Georgl  Malen- 
kov  declared  that  a  third  world  war  ••with 
the  existence  of  the  modern  means  of  de- 
struction would  mean  the  destruction  of 
world  civilization.''  But  on  Feb.  8,  1955,  Ma  - 
enkov  "resigned"  and  Foreign  Minister  Mol- 
otov repudiated  the  Malenkov  doctrine  by 
saying  that  "what  will  perish"  In  a  new  war 
"will  not  be  world  civilization,  however  much 
It  may  suffer  from  new  aggression,"  but  the 
"rotten  social  system"  of  the  capitalist  na- 
tions. 

This  critical  difference  In  doctrinal  views, 
and  thus  in  the  Kremlin's  approach  to  dis- 
armament, does  not  appear  to  have  been  re- 
solved until  Nlklta  Khrushchev's  ascendancy 
and  his  1956  pronouncement  at  the  20th  Com- 
munist Party  Congress  that  "there  Is  no 
fatal  inevitability  of  war."  Concurrently  with 
this  change  In  doctrine  was  the  Increasing 
stress  in  Moscow  on  "peaceful  coexlfitence" 
between  the  two  rival  power  groups. 

The  first  reflection  of  the  new  thinking  In 
the  Kremlin  came  May  10,  1955.  when  the 
Russians  unexpectedly  tabled  at  a  U.N.  dis- 
armament subcommittee  meeting  what  the 
West  took  to  be  the  first  serious  Soviet  effort 
to  deal  with  both  nuclear  and  conventional 
weapons.  It  declared  that  "science  and  en- 
gineering" had  produced  "the  most  destruc- 
tive means  of  annihilating  people."  a  phrase 
which  appeared  to  compromise  the  Malenkov- 
Molotov  gap. 

A    POSmVE    APPROACH 

The  proposal  had  three  key  features.  First. 
It  divided  the  disarmament  process  into 
stages  in  place  of  the  previous  insistance  that 
everything  occur  at  once.  Second.  It  proposed 
an  end  to  nuclear  tests  with  a  vague  Inter- 
national supervision.  Third.  It  accepted  for 
the  first  time  the  idea  of  having  foreign  con- 
trol personnel  stationed  at  "large  ports,  at 
railways  and  In  aerodromes"  In  the  Soviet 
Union  ( as  well  as  in  other  countries)  to  check 
the  arms  control  measures. 

The  United  States,  however,  was  caught 
unprepared.  Gen.  Elsenhower,  seeking  a  posi- 
tive approach,  had  rejected  proposals  to  make 
public  the  grim  facts  about  the  effects  of  a 
nuclear   war  and   instead   made  his   "atoms 


for  peace"  speech  Dec.  8,  1953.  In  it  he  of- 
fered the  thesis  that  to  develop  the  peaceful 
atom  would  be  a  step  toward  diminishing 
•the  potential  destrucUveness  of  the  world's 
atomic  stockpiles." 

But  this  was  no  substitute  for  a  full-scale 
arms  control  plan.  Not  until  March  19.  1955. 
did  he  create  the  poet  of  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Disarmament  and  name 
Harold  Stassen  to  fill  It.  In  August,  after  the 
Soviet  proposal,  he  gave  Stassen  negotiating 
as  well  as  planning  power.  Action  had  pro- 
duced reaction. 

Gen.  Elsenhower  had  dramatically  demon- 
strated to  the  world  that  July  his  intention 
to  give  serious  attention  to  disarmament 
Silting  at  the  huge  square  table  In  the  Palais 
de  Nations  In  Geneva,  the  soldier-President 
laid  his  glasses  before  him.  disdaining  the 
prepared  manuscript,  and  spoke  directly  to 
Soviet  Premier  Nikolai  Bulganln,  Commu- 
nist Party  First  Secretary  Khrushchey  and 
Defense  Minister  Georgl  Zhukov. 

"I  propose,"  he  said,  "that  we  take  a  prac- 
tical step,  that  we  begin  an  arrangement, 
very  quickly,  as  between  ourselves — immedi- 
ately," 

His  'open  skies  "  proposal  called  for  a  swap 
of  military  blueprints  and,  most  importantly, 
of  overflights  by  the  planes  of  one  nation 
across  the  territory  of  the  other.  But  before 
the  day  was  over,  Khrushchev  had  told  him 
that  the  idea  was  nothing  more  than  a  bold 
espionage  plot  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Open  skies"  remained  an  official  Ameri- 
can offer  long  after  any  chance  of  Its  ac- 
ceptance had  disappeared.  Slowly,  however, 
Stassen  evolved,  out  of  confilctlng  views 
within  the  Elsenhower  administration,  a  re- 
sponse to  the  Russians'  May  10,  1955.  pro- 
posal which  conceivably  could  produce  agree- 
ment. 

Thus  at  a  London  meeting  of  the  U.N.  dis- 
armament subcommittee  In  1957,  both  sides 
put  forward  new  proposals.  Serious  negotia- 
tions got  under  way  based  on  the  thesis  that 
some  form  of  p-.rts  or  risks  must  be  found. 


THE     DULLES    DOCTRINE 

Stassen  fought  within  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration for  acceptance  of  the  thesis 
that  an  H-bomb-armed  Soviet  Union,  even 
though  It  lacked  the  vast  arms  stockpile  and 
the  extensive  delivery  system  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  formidable  potential  foe  and 
therefore  should  be  granted  equality  In  arms 
control  discussions. 

But  at  this  point  In  history,  1957,  the 
uncertainties  in  Washington  about  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  Soviet  nuclear  power  were 
many,  and  those  who  refused  to  accept  Stas- 
sen's  parity  thesis  were  powerful,  chief 
among  them  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles.  As  he  had  fought  against  the  1955 
Geneva  Summit  Conference  because  It 
meant  political  parity  for  the  Soviets  with 
the  United  States,  so  he  fought  against  Stas- 
sen's  thesis  on  the  grounds  that  the  United 
SUtes  was  Incomparably  the  more  powerful 
In  nuclear  weaponry. 

In  early  1954,  Dulles  had  enunciated  the 
doctrine  that  the  United  States  would  rely 
"primarily  on  the  capacity  to  retaliate,  in- 
stantly, by  means  and  at  places  of  Its  own 
choosing,"  whenever  there  was  an  attack. 
This  became  known  as  the  "Instant  massive 
retaUation  doctrine"  and  It  dominated  Amer- 
ican thinking  for  most  of  the  Elsenhower  era. 
It  was  based,  in  part,  on  the  budget  limita- 
tions of  the  time,  which  led  to  what  became 
known  as  "more  bang  for  the  buck"— a  limi- 
tation on  men  In  uniform  and  conventional 
weapons  with  the  emphasis  on  America's 
growing  nuclear  arsenal. 

Dulles  also  never  lost  sight  of  his  poUtlcal 
aims  in  considering  any  Stassen  arms  con- 
trol plan.  A  major  Dulles  concern  was  the 
cohesion  of  the  Atlantic  alliance,  and  that 
meant  close  ties  with  West  Germany  and  his 
friend  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer. 

Alarmed    at    the   Stassen   proposals,    Ade- 


nauer came  to  Waahlngton  to  Insist  that  dla- 
armament  should  come  after,  not  before,  the 
reunification  of  Germany.  Adenauer's  rejec- 
tion of  any  German  role  in  a  European 
aerial  inspection  zone  or  in  a  reduction  of 
convenuonal  weapons  confined  the  London 
conference,  in  essence,  to  a  possible  agree- 
ment on  suspension  of  nuclear  tests. 

The  London  conference,  whatever  its  pros- 
pects may  ever  have  been,  was  effectively 
killed  in  the  svunmer  of  1957  with  a  demon- 
stration that  the  balance  of  power  was  shift- 
ing; that  the  Soviet  deficiency  was  coining 
to  an  end  with  the  introducUon  of  a  new 
weapons  system. 

On  Aug.  26,  1957,  the  Soviet  Union  an- 
nounced the  first  test  of  an  ICBM.  Six  weeks 
later,  on  Oct.  4.  came  Sputnik.  These  events 
shook  American  confidence  in  Its  mUltary 
and  scientific  superiority  and  opened  for  the 
Soviets  an  opportunity,  eagerly  seized  by 
Khrushchev,  to  engage  In  rocket-rattling 
diplomacy  which  at  times  amounted  to 
nuclear  blackmail. 

President  Elsenhower,  In  what  he  later  was 
to  describe  as  "the  current  wave  of  near- 
hysteria"  over  Sputnik  and  the  ICBM,  created 
tlie  Galther  Committee.  Its  findings  pictured 
a  rapldlv  arming  Soviet  Union  with  a  capa- 
bility by  late  1959  of  launching  100  ICBMs 
against  the  United  States. 

Later  Intelligence  was  to  show  that  the 
Russians  did  not  have  a  substantial  ICBM 
capabllitv  until  1962.  But  the  Rsychologlcal 
damage  had  been  done,  and  Khrushchev  ex- 
ploited It  to  the  fullest.  In  the  United  States, 
such  projections  of  Soviet  strength  formed 
the  basis  of  the  "missile  gap"  charge  that 
John  F  Kennedv  used  in  the  1960  presiden- 
tial campaign  against  then  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

THE    TEST     BAN 

In  London  in  1957.  the  Soviets  had  showed 
a  wilUngness  to  consider  a  nuclear  test  ban 
separate  from  other  arms  control  measures. 
The  United  States  long  had  argued  that  such 
a  ban  must  be  part  of  a  much  larger  dis- 
armament "package." 

Stassen  at  one  point  did  get  Gen.  Elsen- 
hower's approval  to  untie  the  package.  But 
by  the  time  the  London  conference  col- 
lapsed, the  President  had.  at  Dulles'  urging 
drawn  the  knot  even  tighter,  arguing  that  if 
a  test  ban  were  "to  alleviate  rather  than 
merely  to  conceal  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.' 
It  "should  be  undertaken  as  a  part  of  a  mean- 
ingful program  to  reduce  that  threat." 

But  this  was  an  untenable  position.  By 
1958  with  major  American  and  Soviet  tests 
further  poUuting  the  world's  atmosphere, 
immense  pubUc  pressure  had  built  up  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  outside  the 
Communist    bloc    for    a    separ.ate    test    ban 

agreement.  »      ..v 

Dulles,  fearing  that  he  could  not  with- 
stand such  pressure,  seized  upon  an  Eisen- 
hower proposal  for  convening  a  conference  of 
technical  experts  on  the  practical  problems 
of  supervision  and  control  of  a  test  ban.  The 
Soviet  Union  agreed  to  the  meeting  and  an 
eight-nation  "Conference  on  the  Discon- 
tinuance of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  "  was 
called  A  lO-nation  "Conference  of  Experts 
for  the  Study  of  Possible  Means  Which  Might 
Be  Helpful  in  Preventing  Surprise  Attack" 
also  was  agreed  to  by  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton. 

The  former  produced  a  Soviet-American 
agreement,  backed  by  the  six  other  partici- 
pants for  a  worldwide  network  of  land-  and 
ship-based  control  posts,  including  a  degree 
of  on-site  inspection  on  the  territory  of  the 
two  superpowers.  The  latter  conference  ended 
in  an  impasse  over  how  to  separate  the  pohU- 
cal  from  the  technical  Issues;  nonetheless. 
it  served  to  force  both  sides  to  think  through 
a  mass  of  arms  control  problems. 

These  technical  gatherings  were  foUowed 
by  further  negotiations  In  Geneva  by  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Britain, 
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then  the  world's  three  nuclear  powers.  To 
give  the  conference  •  boost  In  advance,  both 
Khrushchev  and  Oen.  Elsenhower  suspended 
their  respective  tests  Nov.   1.   1958. 

In  the  course  of  these  talks.  Oen.  Elsen- 
nower  propoeed  that  he  and  Khrushchev 
agree  to  ban  only  atmospheric  tests  which 
could  be  monitored  by  national  detection 
systems,  thus  avoiding  the  thorny  on-site 
Inspection  Issue.  This  was  to  be  the  formula 
finally  agreed  on  In  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, but  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe. 

Khrushchev  rejected  Oen.  Elsenhower's 
partial  ban  proposal,  pressing  for  a  total  ban 
to  Include  underground  tests.  There  ensued 
a  long,  fruitless  argument  over  the  number 
of  on-site  Inspections  The  United  States 
slowly  whittled  down  the  number  It  sought 
per  year  to  20  and  eventually  to  12  with  a 
hint  of  less:  the  Soviets  finally  ofTered  three 

In  Washington  the  military  largely  op- 
posed a  total  test  ban  on  the  grounds  of  nec- 
essary weapons  development  Other  Ameri- 
can opponents  contended  that  the  scientists 
would  leave  their  laboratories  If  barred  from 
experimentation  whereas  Soviet  scientists 
could  be  forced  to  continue  work,  thus  get- 
ting a  Jump  on  the  United  States. 

The  test  ban  became  a  major  domestic 
political  Issue,  especially  In  the  Senate.  There 
Sen  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  who  headed  a  dis- 
armament subcommittee,  was  the  leading 
advocate,  with  major  help  from  Sen.  Clinton 
P.  And«t80n,  who  headed  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  And  American 
scientists  divided  vehemently  on  the  test  ban 
Issue. 

British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmillan 
flew  to  both  Moscow  and  Washington  at- 
tempting to  arrange  a  compromise  on  the 
on-site  Inspection  Issvie  Meanwhile.  Prance, 
on  Feb.  13.  1959.  Joined  the  nuclear  club  by 
conducting  a  test  over  Algeria 

The  shatteriag  blow  which  halted  the  test 
ban  talks  and  all  other  disarmament  discus- 
sions was  the  Russians'  downing  Gary  Pow- 
ers' U-2  spy  plane  May  1.  1960  In  the  wake  of 
this  sensational  development.  Khrushchev 
faced  serious  Internal  Kremlin  opposition  and 
aborted  the  about-to-begin  Paris  Summit 
Conference  at  which  the  test  ban  was  to 
have  been  a  major  topic,  saying  he  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  President 
Elsenhower,   who   had   refused    to   apologize. 

Arms  control  and  all  other  East-West  Is- 
sues were  shelved  The  world  had  to  await 
the  election  at  a  new  American  President 

Before  the  U-2  affair  occurred,  however, 
there  had  been  one  advance  in  the  arms 
contrdl  field.  This  was  the  Antarctic  Treaty, 
signed  In  Washington  Dec.  1.  1959.  by  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain. 
France,  Japan.  South  Africa.  New  Zealand. 
Australia.  Argentina.  Chile.  Belgium  and 
Norway.  It  provided  for  maintaining  that 
•eglon  as  a  nuclear-free  zone  and  for  In- 
spection without  a  veto.  Subsequently  such 
inspections  were  made  by  American  offlclal.s — 
but  not  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

///.  The  era  of  limited  agrecmenf< 
(Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNaniani, 
Sept.  18,  1967;  "What  is  essential  to  under- 
stand here  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  mutually  influence  one 
.mothers  strategic  plans."! 

During  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency. 
John  F.  Kennedy  had  promised  to  assemble 
a  new  disarmament  group  By  September. 
1961.  Congress  at  his  urging  had  created  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(ACDA).  the  very  name  a  compromise  be- 
tween those  who  hoped  for  the  Utopia  of 
U)tal  disarmament  and  those  who  felt  It 
more  realistic  to  attempt  to  control  the 
arms  race. 

Now.  for  the  first  time  since  Stassen's  fail- 
ure In  1958,  the  United  States  gathered  to- 
gether a  full  staff  of  experts  under  the  di- 
rection, first  of  John  J.  McCloy  and  later,  of 
William  C,  Poster.  Adrian  S.  Fisher  was  the 
chief  deputy  to  both 


The  new  President  had  discovered  mean- 
while that  what  he  had  said  about  a  "mis- 
sile gap"  had  been  false.  The  "gap"  was  really 
the  other  way  around,  though  at  this  point 
neither  superpower  bad  a  substantial  stock 
of  mlselles. 

The  crucial  instrument  In  this  determina- 
tion waa  the  obeervatlon  satellite.  In  1960. 
after  Power's  U-2  waa  downed,  Oen.  Elsen- 
hower had  promised  that  there  would  be  no 
more  such  overflights,  a  promise  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  repeated.  What  Gen.  E:tsenhower 
then  knew  and  Mr  Kennedy  soon  found  out 
was  that  there  was  a  development  and  t>egln- 
nlng  use  a  far  more  sophLstlcated  form  of 
reconnaissance 

It  was  the  "spy  in  the  .sky.  "  which  was  to 
become  the  key.stone  of  American  intelli- 
gence up  to  the  present  day  Again,  action 
had  produced  reaction  and  the  results  were 
to  affect  the  arms  talks 

Between  Mr  Kennedy's  election  and  in- 
augtiratlon.  two  men  who  were  to  become 
key  members  of  his  administration.  Jerome 
B  Wlesner  and  Walt  W  Rostow,  met  in 
M0.SCOW  with  Soviet  officials.  They  came  away 
with  the  feeling  that  the  Soviets  might  be 
ready  for  action  on  arms  control.  Their  re- 
port led  Mr.  Kennedy  to  announce  at  his 
first  press  conference  that  he  had  ordered 
preparation  of  a  new  test  ban  proposal  as 
well  as  a  general  disarmament  scheme 

A    BERLIN    REACTION 

President  Kennedy's  June  1961  meeting 
with  Khrushchev  In  Vienna  raised  alarms 
about  a  new  Soviet-American  confrontation 
over  Berlin,  bolstering  the  view  of  the  fear- 
ful   that   more   missiles   were  essential. 

The  two  men  talked  fruitlessly  about  a 
test  ban  treaty  Now  Klirushchev  declared 
that  more  than  three  on-site  Inspections 
would  be  espionage.  Then  on  Aug.  30,  Mos- 
cow announced  that  It  was  resuming  tests  in 
the  atmosphere  alter  the  long  mutual  pause 
since  November  1958. 

Khrushchev  was  to  contend  In  1962  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  been  negotiating  a 
lest  ban  in  good  taith  until  Mr.  Kennedy 
announced  a  mobilization  of  the  armed 
forces  and  started  threatening  us  with  war." 
He  was  referring  to  the  measures  taken  to 
increase  readiness  to  defend  Berlin  In  the 
wake  of  Khrushchev's  threats  at  Vienna. 

But  the  feeling  in  the  United  States  was 
that  America  had  been  tricked:  that  the 
Soviets  had  been  feverishly  preparing  for  a 
new  round  of  tests  even  while  talking  test 
ban.  Mr  Kennedy's  response  was  to  an- 
nounce a  renewal  of  American  testing  after 
Sept.  5.  but  only  of  underground  tests.  Not 
until  the  following  April  15  did  he  order  re- 
newed atmosphere  tests. 

Khrushchev  had  hinted  to  McCloy  at  a 
July  27.  1961.  meeting  In  Sochi  that  he  was 
being  pressured  to  resume  tests  by  his  sci- 
entists and  military  leaders.  He  also  dropped 
a  hint  of  an  Incredible  100-megaton  bomb, 
and  when  the  tests  did  resume,  the  Soviet 
explosions  reached  the  55-60  megaton  range, 
far  beyond  anything  essayed  before  or  since 
by  the  United  States. 

Far  more  serious,  however,  was  Khrush- 
chev's attempt  to  redress  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance by  secretly  emplacing  missiles  in  Cuba 
in  the  spring  of  1962.  By  now,  the  'missile 
gap"  was  the  other  way  round.  One  semi- 
official estimate  In  1962  was  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  only  75  ICBMs  compared  to  276 
American  ICBMs  plus  144  mlssUee  aboard 
nine  Polaris  submarines.  Emplacement  ol 
some  40  medium-  and  Intercontinental- 
range  Soviet  missiles  In  Cuba  would  have 
seriously  altered  that  ratio,  especially  since 
warning  time  for  missiles  flred  from  Cuba 
would  have  t>een  nil. 

Only  after  that  effort  collapsed,  with  the 
world  on  the  brink  of  nuclear  disaster  mean- 
while, did  the  Soviet  leaders  Indicate  a 
readiness  to  do  business  on  a  test  ban  treaty. 
But  even  then,  the  resumption  of  talks 
failed  to  break  'he  old  Impasse  over  on-sit« 
inspection. 


However,  the  President's  American  Uni- 
versity speech  of  June  10.  extending  a  post- 
Cuba  friendly  hand  to  the  Russians,  pro- 
vided an  opening  for  Khrushchev.  His  key 
response  came  July  2  when  he  accepted  what 
he  had  long  rejected:  a  treaty  banning  tests 
In  the  atmosphere  and  outer  space  but  per- 
nUttlng  underground  testa,  thus  avoiding  the 
lns{>ectlon  nettle. 

Once  this  Kremlin  policy  was  settled,  li 
took  only  a  few  weeks  to  negotiate  the  re- 
maining details  so  long  under  discussion  by 
the  United  States.  Britain  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  treaty  was  initialed  in  Moscow  July 
25  To  win  Senate  approval.  Mr  Kennedy 
rallied  public  opinion  to  overwhelm  ilip 
doubters,  resorting  to  television  and  press 
conferences  as  well  as  personal  contacts  with 
potential  senatorial  opponents. 

The  core  of  his  argument  was  that  wlulc 
there  are  "risks  inherent  In  any  treaty,  the 
far  greater  risks  to  our  security  are  the  rlskK 
of  unrestricted  testing." 

The  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  .Sept.  24  by  a 
vote  of  80  to  19.  far  more  than  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds 

This  culmination  of  a  long  argument  ovei 
a  test  ban,  an  Idea  first  suggested  by  Van- 
nevar  Bush  In  1952  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  Initial  H-bomb  test,  demonstrated 
that  there  could  be  exceptions  to  an  axiom 
advanced  by  Lawrence  D.  Weller.  an  arms  con- 
trol expert  who  still  works  at  ACDA  The 
trouble  has  not  been  that  the  Soviets  and 
Americans  do  not  have  the  same  position, 
the  trouble  Is  that  they  do  not  have  it  at 
the  same  time. 

In  the  test  ban  case,  the  mutual  interests 
01  Moscow  and  Washington  finally  coin- 
cided But  even  here,  it  Is  now  quite  clear 
that  one  factor  not  even  mentioned  at  the 
bargaining  table  played  an  important  role 
In  the  Soviet  decision.  That  was  the  grow- 
ing SIno-Sovlet  rift 

In  1957.  Moscow  had  promised  to  help  de- 
velop China's  nuclear  potential  and  even 
to  provide  "a  sample  of  an  atomic  bomb.' 
But  in  1959  Krushchev  reneged  and  In  1960 
he  withdrew  all  Soviet  experts  from  China. 

Peking  claimed  that  Khrushchev  had  can- 
celed the  agreements  as  "a  gift"  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  during  Khrushchev's  visit 
to  the  United  States.  China  was  on  Its  own 
and  the  breach  was  irreparable. 

AN    "EXTRANEOUS"    WAR 

Mr  Kennedy  was  assassinated  less  than 
two  montlis  after  ratification  of  the  test  ban 
treaty.  The  new  President.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, continued  the  American  search  for  new 
arms  control  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  like  Presidents  Truman,  Elsen- 
hower and  Kennedy  before  him.  Mr.  John- 
son found  the  range  of  poeslbiUties  limited 
both  by  the  imbalance  of  power  and  by  ex- 
traneous events.  In  Mr.  Johnson's  case,  thf 
latter  was  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

After  Mr  John.son's  election  to  a  full  term 
in  1964.  he  sought  to  continue  the  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev post-Cuba  detente  with 
the  new  duumvirate  in  the  Kremlin,  Leonid 
Brezhnev  and  Alexel  Kosygin  As  part  of  tluis 
effort.  In  1965-66  he  pressed  for  a  formal 
treaty  to  prohibit  the  use  of  outer  space 
for  military  purposes.  Mr,  Johnson  also 
worked  for  a  treaty  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  beyond  the  nuclear  club, 
which  now  had  five  members. 

The  space  treaty  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted at  Geneva  and  the  U.N..  producing 
an  agreement  Dec.  8,  1966.  The  Senate  con- 
sented to  the  treaty  April  25.  1967.  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  0  This,  however,  was  far  easier  to 
achieve  than  a  nuclear  nonprolileration 
treaty  iNPTi  since  tlie  two  superpowers 
alone  had  the  ability  to  use  space  for  mili- 
tary pui  poses. 

Serious  discussion  01  an  NPT  had  begun 
as  far  back  as  1956  but  the  proposal  then 
had  a  lower  priority  than  the  test  ban.  w^hich 
itself    was    a    technique    for    inhibiting    the 
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spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  A  separate  treaty 
on  proliferation  had  differing  appeals  for 
different  nations.  .^   ^     , 

To  the  United  States,  it  was  a  method  of 
holding  the  nuclear  club  to  three,  then  to 
four  and  then  to  five  members,  thus  prevent- 
ing national  control  in  such  inflammable 
areas  .is  Central  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Indian  subcontinent.  The  Soviet  Union  s 
primary  Interest  was.  and  remains,  in  keep- 
ing  nuclear   weapons   out    of   West   German 

hands.  .         . 

Moscow  had  kept  up  a  running  barrage 
against  the  prop<ised  multilateral  nuclear 
force  (MLF)  lor  sharing  operation  of  a  sea- 
borne missile  force  among  the  Western  al- 
lies an  idea  initially  advanced  by  Washing- 
ton' m  the  final  year  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, chiefly  to  appease  non-nuclear 
West  Germany,  and  formalized  in  the  early 
Kennedy  period.  Moscow  contended  that  de- 
spite US.  veto  control  over  the  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  proposed  MLF.  the  MLF 
would  give  the  West  Germans  "a  finger  on 

the  trigger  "  .    , 

Some  of  the  nations  which  were  being 
asked  to  sign  a  pledge  of  nuclear  abstention 
In  an  NPT  were  adamantly  opposed  to  such 
self-denial  without  some  compen;.atlng  se- 
curity guarantee.  Mr.  Johnson  attempted  to 
find  some  formula  to  satisfy  these  desires  by 
India  and  other  nations:  the  firmest  guaran- 
tee he  came  up  with  was  a  public  statement 
alter  the  first  Chinese  test  In  1964.  a  pledge 
subsequently  repeated  many  times: 

"The  nations  that  do  not  seek  nuclear 
weapons  can  be  sure  that  If  they  need  our 
strong  support  against  some  threat  of  nu- 
clear blackmail,  they  will  have  it." 

A    LOOPHOLE    DISCERNED 

The  NPT  became  the  central  issue  at  the 
Geneva  meetings  of  the  Eighteen  Nations 
Disarmament  Conference.  Created  by  the 
U  N  in  March  1962,  ENDC  resumed  In  1965 
after  a  lengthy  break.  In  August  the  United 
States  tabled  a  draft  nonproUferatlon  treaty 
and  the  Soviets  offered  their  version  in  Sep- 
tember. ^  , 
While  the  two  drafts  had  a  number  of 
similar  clauses,  the  negotiations  soon  be- 
came snagged  over  Soviet  Insistence  that  the 
"loophole"  the  Russians  saw  in  the  Amen- 
f-an  draft  for  the  MLF  scheme  be  closed.  The 
American  argument  was  that  the  MLF  did 
not  constitute  proliferation  because  the 
American  veto  meant  that  Germany  could 
not  possibly  fire  a  nuclear  weapon  on  its 
own  decision. 

The  Chinese  reaction  in  June  1966.  to 
signs  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  were  serious  about  the  proposed 
treaty  was  an  intensification  of  charges  that 
the  two  superpowers  were  In  "collusion."  By 
October  1966.  when  the  Red  Guard  move- 
ment in  Peking  had  reached  a  new  high  In 
anti-Soviet  vitriol,  the  Kremlin  leaders  ap- 
parently decided  to  modify  their  position  in 
order  to  obtain  the  treaty. 

On  Oct.  15,  Brezhnev  welcomed  "certain 
headway  which  was  lately  taken  place."  add- 
ing that  "such  a  treaty  would  serve  as  a  defi- 
nite obstacle  on  the  road  of  the  further 
growth  of  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  war  and 
would  create  a  most  favorable  atmosphere 
for  progress  In  disarmament  talks." 

Once  again  there  was  a  conjunction  of  self- 
interest  in  Washington  and  Moscow  on  a 
step  to  control  the  arms  race  despite  ba- 
sically Irreconcilable  national  objectives.  By 
then  too.  the  MLF  scheme  was  In  fact,  if 
not  formally,  dead  by  Mr.  Johnson's  deci- 
sion. 

INSPECTION     INTRUDES     AGAIN 

By  mid-1967,  the  Soviet  and  American 
drafts  of  a  treaty  were  brought  into  line  ex- 
cept for  one  key  article  on  a  traditionally 
troublesome  subject:  inspection.  Both  super- 
powers originally  had  favored  use  of  the  U.N. 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  as  the 
inspector   of    peaceful    atomic   plants   to   be 


sure  their  output  was  not  being  diverted  to 
mlUUirv  use. 

Several  of  the  six  European  nations  which 
comprised  the  European  Atomic  Enfgy 
Aeencv  (Euratom).  chief  among  them  West 
Germanv  opposed  IAEA  Inspection  on  vari- 
ous grounds  of  security  and  competitiveness. 
Insisting  that  Euratom  inspectors  were  suffi- 
cient Efforts  at  compromise  within  the  West- 
ern alliance,  to  permit  a  period  of  Euratom 
control  before  an  IAEA  takeover,  then  en- 
countered Soviet  opposition. 

\t  the  Johiuon-Kosvgln  summit  confer- 
ence at  Glassboro.  N.J..  in  June  1967.  the  two 
leaders  agreed  anew  on  the  need  for  a  non- 
prolileration treaty.  But  by  then  not  only 
the  inspection  Issue  in  Western  Europe  but 
serious  reservations  in  India,  Japan,  Brazil. 
Ifrael  and  other  nations  threatened  to  pre- 
vent signature  bv  key  nuclear-potential  na- 
tions   even    if    the    two    superpowers    could 

"^Furthermore,  the  1967  Six-Day  War  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  raised 
the  specter  of  a  later  round  in  which  Israeli 
nuclear  weapons  might  be  employed.  There 
have  been  recurring  reports,  repeatedly  de- 
nied that  Israel  has  teen  making  its  own 
nuclear  bombs  and  there  Is  the  consequent 
fear  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  supply 
Egypt  with  such  weapons. 

China's  first  hydrogen  bomb  test,  on  June 
17  1967  Intensified  the  doubts  in  India 
and  Japan  about  the  value  of  a  nonprolilera- 
tion treaty,  since  no  absolute  American, 
Soviet  or  Soviet-American  guarantee  against 
China  seemed  likely. 


Rt'SSIA    GIVES    GROUND 

Yet  in  the  face  of  such  developments,  the 


Soviet-American  conjunction  of  interests 
produced,  on  Jan.  18.  1968.  a  complete  agree- 
ment on  an  NPT  test.  The  Russians  yielded 
on  the  lAEA-Euratom  dispute  In  an  appar- 
ent effort  to  force  West  German  adherence, 
and  a  25-year  time  limit  on  the  treaty  was 
accepted,  rather  than  having  it  run  indefi- 
nitely, to  mollify  several  nations. 

Later  in  the  year,  Moscow  and  Washington 
attempted  to  meet  the  demand  of  India  and 
others  for  protection  against  nuclear  black- 
mail by  proposing  that  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  agree  to  call  on  its  members  for  ac- 
tion In  case  of  a  threat  or  an  actual  attack. 
Yet  this  amounted  to  no  new  binding  com- 
mitment by  either  of  the  superpowers  since 
they  retain  a  veto  in  the  Security  Council 
against  any  action  they  might  disapprove. 

Thus  the  non-nuclear  nations  continued 
to  shy  away  from  the  treaty  with  one  excuse 
or  another.  Nationalism  and  national  Interest 
remained  strong  and  many  nations  simply 
did  not  want  to  sign  away  the  option  of 
eventually  Joining  the  nuclear  club  them- 
selves. 

Soviet-American  agreement  on  a  draft 
treaty  was  reached  Jan.  18,  1968.  It  has  been 
signed  bv  three  nuclear  powers— the  United 
States  the  Soviet  Union  and  Britain— but 
not  by  the  two  others — China  and  France. 
IV.  The  current  era 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  Inaugural  Address.  Jan. 
20.  1969:  "After  a  period  of  confrontation,  we 
are  entering  an  era  of  negotlaUon.  Let  all  na- 
tions know  that  during  this  administration 
OUT  lines  of  commtmication  will  be  open  . 
I  know  that  peace  does  not  come  through 
wishing  for  it— that  there  Is  no  substitute 
for  days  and  even  years  of  patient  and  pro- 
longed diplomacy." 

On  the  balmy  evening  of  Aug.  19.  1968. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  was  host  to 
a  group  "of  ambassadors  on  a  cruise  down  the 
Potomac  aboard  the  Honey  Fitz.  In  a  quiet 
corner  of  the  ship.  Soviet  Ambassador  An- 
atolly  P.  Dobrynln  told  Rusk  what  he  had 
been  waiting  to  hear. 

The  Kremlin  had  Just  agreed,  said  Dobry- 
nin.  to  the  summit  meeting  that  President 
Johnson  had  been  seeking  with  Premier  Ko- 
sygin  It  was  expected  that  they  would  meet 


in  Leningrad  Sept.  30  and  Mr  Jahnson  s 
idea  was  to  give  a  spectacular  start  to  what 
was  to  become  known  as  the  strategic:  arms 
limitation  talks  (SALT). 

But  the  dav  after  Dobrynln  talked  to  Rusk, 
the  Red  army  invaded  Czechoslovakia.  In 
such  a  climate,  the  meetings  were  impossible. 
And  Republican  presidential  candidate  Rich- 
ard M  Nixon  began  calling  for  delay  in  rali- 
flcitlon  of  the  nuclear  nonproUferatlon 
treaty  .ts  a  sign  of  displeasure  with  the  Soviet 

Union.  ,  ,^     ,^_ 

The  delav  in  the  SALT  talks  caused  by  the 

invasion  niav  turn  out  to  be  a  far  greater 
tragedv  for  the  world  than  even  the  Soviet 
suppression  of  the  Czechoslovaks'  liberal 
movement.  For  at  that  moment.  It  appeared 
that  there  was  a  conjunction  of  both  in- 
terests and  technologies  that  could  have  led 
to  an  Important  curb  on  the  nuclear  arms 

It  is  now  apparent  that  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  men  who  ousted  Khrushchev  in 
1964  was  to  begin  a  massive  buildup  of  their 
weaponry  to  close  the  Soviet  "missile  gap.' 
It  was  some  years,  however,  before  Washing- 
ton realized  the  sweeping  importance  of  that 
decision 

In  1966  President  Johnson  had  explored 
with  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
and  Gen  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  alternatives  to  no 
agreement  with  the  Russians  In  the  arms 
race  The  result  was  a  Johnson  decision  to 
make  an  approach  to  Moscow  on  talks  about 
limiting  ABM  systems,  which  could  preclude 
the     necessity     for     building     an     American 

system.  ^  ,  »  j 

At  this  point,  McNamara  had  completed 
the  Pentagon's  program  of  "assured  destruc- 
tion" of  the  Soviet  Union  If  ever  the  Krem- 
lin were  to  order  a  first  strike  at  the  United 
States,  but  he  had  rejected  a  host  of  other 
military  programs  as  unnecessary.  One  that 
he  kept  the  lid  on  was  an  antiballistic  mis- 
sile system  (ABMl.  For  years,  the  Army  had 
been  pushing  such  a  program,  kno^wn  first 
as  Nike-Zeus  and  later  as  Nlke-X. 

In  the  1960-62  period,  while  Khrushchev 
was  still  in  power,  there  was  evidence  of  So- 
viet deployment  of  an  ABM  system  around 
Leningrad.  This  was  enough  to  keep  alive 
American  ABM  research,  and  in  July  1962. 
an  ABM  missile  fired  from  Kwajalein  Island 
In  the  Pacific  intercepted  a  missile  flred  from 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  in  California. 

The  problems  of  the  ABM  were  many,  how- 
ever and  McNamara  stuck  to  research  and 
development  only,  despite  pressures  from 
Congress  to  go  ahead  with  deployment.  But 
on  Nov.  7,  1964.  three  weeks  after  Khru- 
shchev's ouster,  the  Russian's  showed  in  tlieir 
Moscow  military  parade  what  was  thought 
to  be  a  new  ABM.  the  "Galosh."  It  was  of 
such  a  size  as  to  suggest  that  it  had  a 
warhead  big  enough  to  knock  out  several 
American  missiles  descending  In  a  cluster. 

At  about  the  time  of  the  Leningrad  ABM 
reports,  the  United  States  had  begun  to 
consider  how  to  penetrate  such  a  defense. 
One  result  was  the  idea  of  several  warheads 
on  a  single  missile.  This  was  the  MRV.  or 
multiple  re-entry  vehicle. 

Some  years  later,  the  MRV  was  refined 
into  theMIRV.  a  multiple  and  independ- 
ently targetable  re-entry  vehicle  atop  a 
Miniiteman  ICBM  or  a  Submarine-based 
Poseidon  missile.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the 
Soviets  reacted  to  the  big  American  missile 
lead  by  beginning  an  ABM  defense,  and  the 
United  States  reacted  to  the  Soviet  ABM 
defense  by  developing  MRVs  and  later 
MIRVs. 

AN   UNANNOr'NCED  DECISION 

It  was  on  Nov.  10.  1966.  that  McNamara 
told  newsmen  that  there  was  "considerable 
evidence"  of  Soviet  "action  ...  to  initiate 
deployment  of  such  a  (ABM)  system  ..." 
He  was  talking  about  the  Galosh,  then  being 
emplaced    around    Moscow.    The    Leningrad 
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•ystem  had  come  to  a  halt.  It  was  believed 
In  the  West,  because  the  Russian  leaders  had 
concluded  that  It  would  not  be  effective 
against  American  mtssUea. 

McNamara  announced  two  decisions  bvit 
left  the  third  unsaid.  The  first  was  what 
he  called  the  "poes'ibl*  production"  of  Posei- 
don, whose  development  had  been  Initiated 
"as  an  Insurance  program."  The  second  was 
that  It  had  been  "Concluded  that  It  Is  much 
too  early  to  make  a  decision  for  deploy- 
ment" of  an  American  ABM  .sv<!tem  against 
the  Chinese  missile  threat  and  that  "we 
have  not  arrived  at  a  decision  on  any  other 
deployment."  meaning  an  ABM  system  to 
protect  against  Soviet  missiles. 

The  third  decision,  one  that  did  not  sur- 
face for  some  time,  was  to  approach  the 
Soviet  Union  in  hopes  of  agreeing  on  a  limi- 
tation on  ABM  deployment  by  both  super- 
powers. 

On  Jan.  27.  Mr.  John.son  wrote  Kosygln 
asking  for  the  ABM  talks.  The  United  States 
was  asking  the  Soviet  Union  to  forgo  further 
ABM  deployment  at  the  .sijme  time  McNa- 
mara was  saying  that  the  U  8.  had  1446  land- 
and  sea-based  mSssiles  compared  to  470  for 
the  Soviets  Furthermore,  McN.imaia  hinted 
In  his  defen.se  posture  statement  Jan.  2:i 
that  the  United  Suites  was  developing 
MIRVs  to  penetrate  the  Soviet  ABM  system, 
though  tljc^rm  MIRV  was  .still  cU-sslfled. 

Tbese  signs  of  American  determination  to 
maintain  a  nuclear  lead  and  counter  the  So- 
viet ABM  apparently  led  t*i  a  long  period  of 
Kremlin  discussion  and  delay  in  agreeing  to 
the  talks.  Action-reaction  was  evident  again. 

THE     RIGHT     OF     DEFENSE 

On  Feb.  10.  1067.  while  visiting  London. 
Kosyg;n  was  as'ied  about  the  American  pro- 
posal for  ABM  talkB.  He  Justified  a  "defen- 
sive" we.ipons  system  this  w.iy:  "Maybe  an 
antimissile  system  1.3  more  expensive  than 
an  oflfensive  system,  but  it  Is  designed  not  to 
kill   people  bi!t  to  preserve  human  lives." 

Five  days  l.Uer.  Pravtla  spelled  out  the 
Soviet  position  by  saying  that  Kosygln  had 
declared  (though  he  actually  had  not  done 
SO)  that  "the  Soviet  government  was  ready  to 
dl.scu.ss  the  problem  of  averting  a  new  arms 
race,  both  In  offensive  and  defensive  weap- 
ons." 

On  March  2,  Mr  Johnson  announced  that 
he  had  had  a  reply  ft"oin  KosVi^ln  saying  that 
Moscow  was  willing  t.J  discuss  "me.ins  of 
limiting  the  arms  race  in  offensive  and  de- 
fensive nuclear  missiles."  But  the  Soviet 
agreement  to  talk  was  only  in  principle; 
no  date  wis  sU'igestcd  Me.inwhtle,  Moscow 
kept   building   up    Us   mJasile   force. 

At  the  Glassboro  summit  conference.  Mr. 
Johnson  pressed  Kosygin  for  a  date  to  start 
the  talks  and  McNaJli.ira  pressed  his  case  on 
the  disadvantage  to  both  superpowers  of  de- 
ploying ABM  systems  But  Kos\gln  said  he 
could  not  set  a  d.ite  at  that  time.  The  Presi- 
dent concluded  that  this  reflected  disagree- 
ment In  the  Kremlin. 

By  mid-19C7.  Mr  John.son  apparently  had 
decided  to  go  ahead  with  some  -sort  of  ABM 
sy.acm.  though  It  Wiis  not  announced  until 
Sept  18  when  McNamara  accepted  the  idea 
of  a  -aun  ■  ABM  designed  to  repel  Chinese 
ml.sailes. 

McNamar.i  warned  against  the  uscle.ssness 
of  a  "heavy  '  ABM  defense  agaln.st  Soviet  mis- 
siles. The  Russians  '"would  clearly  be  strong- 
ly motivated  to  so  Increase  their  offensive 
capability  as  to  cancel  out  our  defensive 
advantage"  from  such  a  system,  he  argued. 

Both  sides  would  end  up.  having  spent 
billions,  "relatively  at  the  same  point  of  bal- 
ance on  the  security  scale  that  we  are  now." 
He  noted  that  the  Ru.ssians  had  Increased 
their  total  of  ICBM  launchers  to  720  from 
only  340  a  year  earlier.  They  also  had  tested 
a  fractional  orbital  weapon,  dubbed  FOBS. 

The  evidence  Is  uncertain,  but  some  ex- 
perts guess  that  our  announcement  of  the 
antl-Chlnese  ABM  system  (which  was  called 


Sentinel)  was  used  In  the  Kremlin  as  the  ra- 
tionale for  acceleration  of  the  Soviet  SS-9 
missile  program.  The  88-9  is  a  massive  ICBM 
estimated  by  the  United  States  to  be  capable 
of  carrying  a  warhead  of  10  to  25  megatons. 

By  the  end  of  1967.  the  United  States  stlU 
had  a  large  lead  In  the  number  of  missiles 
but  total  Soviet  megatonnage  was  estimated 
as  on  a  par  with  or  perhaps  ahead  of  that  of 
the  United  States  While  McNamara  argued 
that  mere  megatonnage  was  meaningless, 
that  It  amounted  to  "overkill"  others  de- 
manded both  more  missiles  and  an  ABM  sys- 
tem as  well. 

Nut  until  June  27.  1968.  did  the  Soviet 
Union  announce,  through  Gromyko.  that  It 
w.is  "ready  for  an  e.\change  of  opinion"  on 
"mutual  restriction  and  subsequent  reduc- 
tion of  strategic  vehicles  for  the  delivery  of 
nuclear  weapons — offensive  and  defensive — 
including  autunlsslle." 

Four  days  after  Gromyko's  speech,  Mr. 
Johiiaon  .announced  agreement  with  Moscow 
"to  enter  in  the  nearest  future  intxj  dlscus- 
slon-s  on  the  Umiuitlon  and  reduction  of 
both  offenelve  strategic  nuclear  weapons  de- 
livery systems  and  .systems  of  defense  against 
ballistic  missiles."  But  the  "nearest  future  ' 
w.ws  not  to  be.  It  was  negated  by  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  Aug.  20. 

Two  other  factors  had  entered  the  picture 
by  now  A  two-year  American  program  to 
test  MIRVs  for  Uie  Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman 
in  mis.slles  had  begun  that  same  month, 
and  about  the  same  \\n\e  the  Rtisslans  began 
testing  their  own  multiple  wiu-heads  How- 
ever, tlie  Russians  slowed  down  in  1968  what 
Defense  Secretary  Clark  M.  Clifford  c.illed 
"the  only  po.sltlvely  Identified  Soviet  ABM 
complex,  that  at  Moscow  .   .   ." 

The  other  new  factor  was  the  American 
presidential  campaign.  After  the  Invasion  of 
C^ech.T-slovakla.  candidate  Richard  M.  Nixon 
called  for  Senate  delay  in  ratifying  the  nu- 
cleiir  nonprollferatlon  treaty,  and  as  a  re- 
sult. It  was  not  ratltled  until  after  he  became 
president. 

SETTLING    FOB      "Sl'FUCIENCY" 

Tliere  were  two  key  elements  In  the  Nixon 
approach  to  the  missile  talks:  they  must  be 
litted  inio  a  larger  scheme  of  foreign  policy, 
luid  the  bargaining  position  must  be  Mr. 
Nixon's  own.  not  the  one  left  by  Lyndon 
Johnson.  The  inevitable  result  was  many 
months  of  delay. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  talks,  the  President  at 
his  first  press  conference  abandoned  his  cam- 
paign call  for  nuclear  "superiority."  avoided 
the  "parity"  concept  he  had  criticized  and 
concluded  that  "sufficiency  Is  a  better  term  " 
And  he  told  the  NATO  ministers  in  BriLssels 
April  10;  "The  West  does  not  today  have  the 
niassi' e  nuclear  predominance  that  It  once 
h.id.  and  any  sort  of  broad-b.vsed  arms  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  would  codify  the  pres- 
ent balance." 

Those  most  skeptical  about  coming  to 
terms  with  Moscow  on  arms  limitation  be- 
gan to  suggest,  however,  that  the  Sovie-s 
were  seeking  more  than  parity  In  the  nuclear 
held.  There  was  talk  by  Secretary  of  Delen.se 
Melvin  R.  Laird  of  the  Soviets'  SS  9  missile 
as  a  "first-strike"  weapon. 

Despite  the  Jan.  20  Soviet  initiative  to  sit 
down  and  talk,  the  new  administration  iCK)k 
an  all-ln-due-course  posture.  Mr.  Nixon  at 
that  first  press  conference  suggested  what 
was  to  be  called  the  "linkage  "  theory. 

What  he  wanted,  he  said,  was  to  have  the 
SALT  talks  "in  a  way  and  at  a  time  that  will 
promote,  If  possible,  progress  on  outstanding 
political  problems  at  the  same  time  "  He 
mentioned  the  Middle  East  and  he  also  had 
Vletnsun  In  mind. 

It  was  one  thing,  however,  to  say,  as  he  did. 
that  arms  "reduction  will  not  in  Itself  as- 
sure peace,"  It  was  something  else  to  attempt 
to  use  a  carrot  and  stick  technique  with  the 
Soviets.  As  to  Vietnam,  their  Influence  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  was 


limited.  As  to  the  Middle  East,  subsequent 
lengthy  Soviet-American  talks  demonstrated 
that  neither  sufjer- power  was  willing  to  press 
Its  cllent.s  very  far  toward  a  compromise. 

The  policy  of  attempting  to  play  off  what 
was  Yieen  as  a  Kremlin  delsre  for  SALT 
talks  for  concessions  on  other  problems 
seemed  an  obvious  failure  by  mid- 1969. 
When  the  administration  got  around  to  sug- 
geistlng  July  31  as  the  date  for  starting  talks, 
the  Kremlin  apparently  was  having  serious 
second  thoughts. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Nixon  faced  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  about  the  Sentinel  antlballls- 
tic  missile.  On  March  14,  he  announced  that 
he  had  trimmed  It  down  and  renamed  It 
Safeguard  to  go  forward  as  "a  measured  con- 
struction on  an  active  defun.se  of  our  retalia- 
tory forces." 

Mr.  Nixon  reported  that  "we  believe  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  continuing  their  ABM  devel- 
opment. "  most  likely  "'making  substantially 
better  second-generation  ABM  components", 
that  the  Russians  were  "continuing  the  de- 
ployment of  very  large  missiles  with  war- 
heads capable  of  destroying  our  hardened 
Mlnuteman  forces."  a  reference  to  the  SS-9s. 
and  that  they  had  "been  substantially  in- 
creasing the  size  of  their  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  force"  and  were  de- 
veloping their  fractional  orbital  missile. 

A  ONE-VOTE  MARGIN 

Tlie  Nixon  decision  was  to  provide  "for 
local  defense  of  selected  Mlnutemen  ml.ssUe 
sites  and  an  area  defense  designed  to  protect 
our  bomber  bases  and  our  command  and 
control  authorities"'  as  well  as  to  "provide  a 
defense  of  the  continental  United  States 
against  an  accidental  attack"  and  "substan- 
tial protection  against  the  kind  of  attack 
which  the  Chinese  Communists  may  be  capa- 
ble of  launching  throughout  the  1970s." 

The  decision  set  off  a  great  debate  In  the 
Senate  and  across  the  nation,  culminating 
Aug  6  in  approval  of  the  Safeguard  system 
by  the  margin  of  a  single  vote. 

By  the  time  the  Senate  voted,  many  ABM 
opponents  liad  come  to  rcali.-.e  that  tar  more 
Impor'ant  than  the  ABM  system  was  the 
development  of  MIRVs.  Tlie  strongest  public 
proponent  of  MIRV  and.  lndee<^l.  of  a  whole 
spectrtim  of  continuing  efforts  to  ensure 
American  superiority  was  Dr.  John  Foster, 
the  Pentagons  development  chief.  His  de- 
fined aim  "to  make  sure  that  whatever  they 
(the  Soviets)  do  of  the  passible  things  that 
we  imagine  they  might  do,  we  will  be  pre- 
pared 

Foster  argtied  that  "an  effective  limitation 
on  Soviet  ABMs  should  be  a  precondition  to 
a  ban  on  further  MIRV  testing""  He  also 
crist  doubt  on  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  verify  a  MIRV  test  ban. 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  was  quickly 
aware  from  the  .^merlcan  debate  that  Just 
such  a  ban  might  be  the  initial  United  States 
proposal.  Furthermore,  it  may  have  been 
that  many  of  the  administration  arguments 
were  [oiind  convenient  by  those  In  the  Soviet 
Union  who  opposed  a  strategic  missile  agree- 
ment With  the  United  States. 

That  there  continued  to  be  such  opponents 
could  be  deduced  from  Gromyko's  July  10 
speech,  which  of  course  had  to  reflect  the 
Will  of  the  Kremlin  majority.  Much  of  what 
he  said  w.is  reminiscent  of  reasoning  in  the 
United  States. 

"There  are  problems  connected  with  c'Ie- 
•armament  that  require  tirgent  solution."  he 
said.  "Among  these  problems,  one  of  the 
most  Important  IS  the  problem  of  the  so- 
called  strategic  arms.  The  point  of  the  mat- 
ter is  primarily  whether  the  big  powers  ought 
to  come  to  an  agreement  to  arrest  the  race 
of  creating  Increasingly  destructive  means 
of  attack  and  counterattack  or  whether  each 
of  them  Is  to  try  to  break  out  ahead  In  one 
sphere  or  another  to  obtain  military  advan- 
tage against  his  rivals,  which  will  force  the 
latter  to   mobilize  even  greater  national  re- 
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sources  for  the  arms  race;  and  thus  ad 
infinitum" 

Then  once  again  Gromyko  said  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  ready  for  "an  exchange  of 
views"  at  the  SALT  talks  But  it  still  would 
ije  more  than  four  months  before  the  talks 
could  begin  by  mutual  agreement 

Meanwhile,  on  both  sides,  scientific  devel- 
opment raced  on  By  mld-1969.  there  had 
been  nine  flight  tests  of  Poseidon  submarine- 
borne  missiles  with  MIRV  warheads  and  nine 
of  Mlnuteman  Ills.  Foster  said  on  Aug  5 
that  he  "would  assume'"  that  the  Soviets 
"under  normal  circumstances  would  be 
ready  to  deploy  the  SS  9  triplet  [three  bombs 
in  one  warhe,ad|  .some  time  in  the  latter  half" 
of  1970.  a  date  not  far  behind  the  American 
schedule. 

The  action-reaction  phenomenon  once 
again  was  evident  In  MIRV  development  Had 
the  two  sxiperpowers  met  in  the  fall  of  1968 
when  testing  was  getting  under  way.  they 
might  have  been  able  to  agree  on  a  mutual 
freeze  and  thus  preverted  escalation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  to  a  new,  more  dangerous 
and  more  expensive  level  imperiling  the 
"delicate  balance  of  terror  "  so  long  in  exist- 
ence Whether  the  same  results  could  have 
been  obtained  had  the  Nixon  administration 
been  willing  to  start  talks  Just  after  taking 
office  is  more  debatable.  But  clearly,  by  the 
time  the  talks  were  finally  set.  the  problem 
had  grown  far  more  difficult. 

A  NIXON  VMBRELLA 

One  thing  that  Mr.  Nixon  did  do  in  the 
arms  control  field  was  to  give  a  go-ahead  to 
Senate  approval  of  the  nviclear  nonprollfera- 
tlon treaty.  At  the  same  time,  the  problem 
of  nuclear  protection  for  non-nuclear  states 
was  plainly  on  his  mind. 

In  an  exposition  of  his  post-Vietnam  pol- 
icy at  Guam  on  July  25.  the  President  laid 
down  the  line  that  Asian  nations  wotild  be 
expected  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own 
military  defense  with  one  exception:  the 
threat  of  a  major  power  involving  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  short,  the  Nixon  approach  to  the  threat 
of  nuclear  blackmail  was  to  hold  an  Ameri- 
can nuclear  umbrella  over  the  noncommunlst 
world.  But  it  was  doubtful  that  this  ill- 
defined  umbrella  was  any  more  satisfying  to 
the  non-nuclear  nations  than  either  Mr, 
Johnson's  words  or  more  formal  statements 
at  the  United  Nations  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Last  month,  the  two  superpowers  reached 
one  additional  agreement:  to  insure  that  the 
world's  seabeds  be  reserved  for  peaceful  ptir- 
poses  only.  Both  Washington  and  Moscow 
easily  agreed  to  the  principle  btit  each  sought 
to  protect  its  interests. 

The  Soviet  Union  called  for  complete  de- 
militarization, a  ban  wide  enough  to  preclude 
not  only  nuclear  weapons  emplaced  on  sea- 
beds  but  also  defensive  mines  and  submarine 
detection  devices  which  the  United  States 
has  installed  to  track  the  expanding 
Soviet  tinderwater  fleet.  The  United  States 
proposal  was  limited  to  a  ban  on  nuclear 
weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, meaning  chemical  and  biological 
weapons. 

In  mid-Atigust,  the  Russians  offered  to 
accept  the  American  version  on  the  scope  of 
the  treaty  if  the  United  States  would  accept 
the  Soviet  proposal  that  the  ban  apply  be- 
yond the  12-mile  off-shore  limit  rather  than 
begin  at  the  3-mile  limit  which  Washington 
had  proposed.  By  fall,  an  agreement  was 
reached. 

On  the  core  issue  of  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  nuclear  weapons,  agreement  was 
finally  reached  Oct.  20  to  have  formal  talks 
beginning  Nov.  17  In  Helsinki.  On  Oct.  25. 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  formally 
ended  any  "link"  between  the  SALT  talks  and 
Soviet-American  or  East-West  political  is- 
sues. Nonetheless,  the  atmosphere  of  those 
political  relationships  In  such  crisis  areas  as 
the  Middle  East  will  have  a  bearing  on  what 


the  two  superpowers  may  decide  to  do  at 
Helsinki  talks.  Just  as  political  issues  in  the 
past  have  affected  arms  talks 

EPnoCVE  ^ 

In  the  nearly  25  years  since  the  Baruch 
PIan"s  conception,  both  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  the  effort  to  control  it  have  achieved  lives 
of  their  own  If  the  successes  in  the  latter 
field  to  control  the  former  have  been  largely 
peripheral,  if  the  technological  developments 
have  forced  endless  changes  in  political  neiro- 
tiating  positions  by  both  Mo.scow  and  Wash- 
ington, it  is  a  fact  that  no  nuclear  weapon 
has  been  exploded  in  anger  since  HiroFhima 
and  Naga-saki  in   1945. 

The  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis  led  Khru- 
slichev  to  remark,  when  it  was  over,  that 
"there  was  a  smell  of  burning  in  the  air  '"  It 
was  widely  ."raid  at  the  time  that  both  super- 
powers had  learned  something  of  crisis  con- 
trol and  that  the  Moscow-Washington  ex- 
changes on  the  "hot  line  "  during  the  1967 
Six-Day  Arab-Israeli  war  showed  a  mutual 
sense  of  restraint. 

But  weapons  development  has  raced  on. 
■  the  delicate  balance  of  terror"  has  been 
shaken  and  new  possibilities  of  nuclear  war. 
inrluding  a  contest  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  have  emerged  Efforts  to 
control  the  nuclear  arms  race  thus  are  in- 
escapable for  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union 

While  little  is  known  of  the  process  of  de- 
cision-making in  Moscow,  it  is  a  fact  that 
over  the  years  the  Kremlin  has  had  at  Its 
command  a  group  of  men  both  skilled  in 
negotiations  and  increasingly  well-informed 
in  arms  control  problems  Since  1946,  when 
Gromyko  first  replied  to  Baruch,  only  six 
other  men  have  been  the  chief  negotiators 
and  they  have  been  well  backstopped  at  the 
conference  table 

In  contrast,  in  the  United  States,  expertise 
has  waxed  and  waned  with  three  high 
points:  the  early  Baruch  period,  the  Stassen 
era  and  since  John  F  Kennedy's  creation  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
The  American  personnel  ttirnover.  partly 
because  of  changes  in  administrations,  has 
been  far  greater  than  tliat  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  the  end,  however,  while  it  is  the  ex- 
perts who  provide  the  formulas,  it  is  the 
political  chiefs  who  make  agreements.  What, 
therefore,  is  critical  is  a  President's  dedica- 
tion and  the  determination  of  at  least  a 
Kremlin  majority. 

No  government  in  Washington  or  Moscow 
will  take  very  much  of  a  risk,  as  the  record 
demonstrates.  Each  has  a  fear  of  the  un- 
kno'wn  and  finds  it  easier  to  stand  pat  But 
each  is  driven  by  economic  pressures  and 
ever  recurring  glimpses  of  the  nuclear  sword 
of  Damocles  to  try  and  try  again. 

In  1950.  the  man  whose  formula  (E  MC-) 
made  the  bomb  possible.  Albert  Einstein,  ap- 
peared on  American  television  to  discuss  the 
decision  to  produce  the  hydrogen  bomb.  He 
said: 

"If  these  efforts  should  prove  successful, 
radioactive  poisoning  of  the  atmosphere  and, 
hence,  annihilation  of  all  life  on  earth  will 
have  been  brought  within  the  range  of  what 
is  technically  possible. 

""A  weird  aspect  of  this  development  lies 
in  its  apparently  inexorable  character.  Each 
step  appears  as  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  one  that  went  before.  And  at  the  end, 
looming  ever  clearer,  lies  general  annihila- 
tion." 

It  has  not  happened,  and  men  in  both 
Washington  and  Moscow  are  still  trying  to 
see  that  it  doesn"t  hapf>en.  They  will  try 
once  again   beginning  Nov,   17  In  Helsinki, 


Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Tower  i  to  tlie  National  Commission  on 
Consumer  Finance.  In  lieu  of  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  i  Mr,  Brooke  i  .  re- 
sipned. 

Pursuant  to  67  Stat.  328  an(3  70  Slat. 
966.  the  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  'Mr  Packwoodi  to  the  Senate 
Office  Building  Commission,  in  lieu  of 
the  late  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr,  Dii'k- 
sen. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
SfCNG  in  the  chair'.  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
.suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  tlie 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  further 
mornins  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  bu.siness?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R.  12307) 
making  appropriations  for  simdry  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  offices, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-321,  the 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  imtil  12:30  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    FOK    RECOGNITION    OF    SENATOR    MOSS    AND 
SENATOR   YOVNC   OF   OHIO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  ttnanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  rece"fes,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Moss) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30  mm- 
utes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  after  that 
there  be  a  brief  quorum  call,  and  that  at 
1:15  p.m.,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  be  recog- 
nized on  behalf  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (»t  12  o'clock  and  8  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
12:30  p.m. 

On  the  expiiation  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Spong  In  the  chair.  > 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  12:30  having  arrived,  pursuant  to  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Utah  <Mr.  Moss". 


THE  REAL  ISSUE  OP  CIGARETTE 
ADVERTISING 

Mr.  'MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Sehale  Commerce  Committee  voted 
10  to  9  to  bar  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission from  requiring  warnings  in  cig- 
arette ads  for  at  least  2*2  years,  thereby 
serving  the  will  of  the  cigarette  industry 
and  turning  its  back  on  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  every  major  public  health 
group  in  this  counti-y. 

The  committee  also  voted,  by  the  same 
margin,  to  add  the  word  "excessive"  to 
the  mandatory  warning  required  on  the 
cigarette  pack  label  so  that  the  warning 
is  to  read,  "Warning:  Excessive  Cigarette 
Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health." 
Is  two  packs  a  day  excessive?  One  pack 
a  day?  A  half  pack  a  day?  Even  a  half 
pack  of  cigarettes  smoked  per  day  creates 
a  substantial  risk  of  premature  death  and 
disease.  Moreover,  excessive  use  of  any 
drug  or  food  or  fluid  is  dangerous  to 
health.  So  the  warning  is  gutted. 

And  then  the  broadcasters,  those 
honored  trustees  of  the  Nation  s  airwaves 
haggled  with  the  committee  for  every 
possible  extra  year,  month  and  day  of 
cigarette  advertising  revenues,  turning 
a  U.S.  Senate  committee  into  a  Turkish 
bazaar.  Instead  of  granting  the  cigarette 
companies  request  to  withdraw  from  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcast  advertising  by 
September  1970,  as  that  industry  itself 
had  previously  agreed  to  do,  the  com- 
mittee voted  to  allow  the  broadcasters 
revenues  from  the  1970  football  season: 
and  voted  to  oo-der  the  termination  of 
broadcast  advertising  by  January  1,  1971. 
But  the  broadcasters  were  not  satisfied 
even  with  this  act  of  the  committee,  and 
insisted  that  broadcasters  be  given  until 
September  1971  to  wean  themselves  from 
more  than  $200  million  annual  revenue 
from  cigarette  advertLsing.  There  are 
times  when  service  in  this  body  leaves 
one  cynical  and  depressed.  This  is  such 
a  time. 

I  will  of  course  fight  these  moves  of 
surrender  by  the  committee  when  the 
bill  is  on  the  floor.  Chairman  Magnuson. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  (Mr. 
Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hart),  ttie  Senator  from  Nevada 


(Mr.  Cannom^  .  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Loi»G> ,  the  Senator  from  Mar>'- 
land  (Mr.  TYnmcs^  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Ikooye),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  have  in- 
dicated their  support  for  my  effort. 
Others  have  since  come  to  us  offering 
their  help. 

Since  January  31  of  this  year  I  have 
been  on  record  as  promising  to  filibuster 
rather  than  see  a  bill  pass  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate which  again  would  tie  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its 
honest  efforts  to  protect  the  American 
consumer — not  by  banning  cigarettes 
from  the  market — but  simply  by  bring- 
ing home  to  every  American  who  chooses 
to  smoke  adequate  notice  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  a  substantial  hazard  to  his 
health.  If  necessary.  I  will  redeem  that 
pledge. 

But  I  have  not  risen  in  the  Senate  to- 
day to  debate  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
mittee-passed bill.  The  time  will  come 
for  that.  I  thought  it  timely,  however,  to 
remind  my  colleagues  what  it  is  we  are 
talking  about.  We  are  not  talking  about 
the  economic  convenience  of  the  broad- 
casters. We  are  not  talking  about  eco- 
nomic dislocation  of  the  tobacco  indus- 
try— we  are  talking  about  the  lives  and 
the  health  of  the  Nation's  70  million 
smokers  and  the  generations  of  smok- 
ers-to-be. I  think  it  is  entirely  appropri- 
ate that  we  review  for  the  record  what 
it  is  that  we  iuiow  about  the  harmful 
effects  of  cigarette  smoking  so  that  the 
magnitude  of  this  hazard  can  perhaps 
restore  our  balance  of  judgment  in  view- 
ing the  regulatory  efforts  which  we  seek. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  in  my  mind  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  one  of  the  most  serious,  if 
not  the  most  serious,  public  health  prob- 
lems in  the  Nation  today.  What  is  aston- 
ishing, however,  is  that  there  still  are 
so  many  people  who  do  not  share  this 
view:  who  continue  to  smoke  in  the  face 
of  the  Increasingly  ominous  reports  from 
the  Public  Health  Service  on  the  effects 
of  this  habit  on  human  life  and  health. 

Everyone  Is  familiar  with  the  first  of 
these  documents,  the  Surgeon  General's 
Report  on  Smoking  and  Health  which 
came  out  in  1964.  This  was  the  first  time 
the  Federal  Government  had  come  out 
vigorously  against  a  national  habit — one 
that  had  become  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
fabric  of  our  lives  by  practice  and  by 
the  sheer  force  of  advertising. 

The  evidence  was  damning:  all  ciga- 
rette smokers  have  a  70-percent  higher 
death  rate  than  nonsmokers;  they  have 
a  70-percent  higher  death  rate  from 
coronary  heart  disease;  a  500-percent 
higher  death  rate  from  bronchitis  and 
emphysema;  and  a  1,000-percent  higher 
death  rate  from  lung  cancer. 

All  things  considered,  this  report 
should  have  had  a  profound  impact.  It 
did — at  first,  but  the  net  result  was  more 
like  a  soft  landing.  There  was  a  brief 
drop  in  cigarette  sales,  but  soon  Ufe  went 
back  to  normal  with  the  Nation's  smok- 
ers pufBng  away,  unmoved  by  the  warn- 
ing that  they  could  be  shortening  their 
lives. 

Subsequent  smoking  and  health  re- 
ports have  come  on  stronger.  Each  new 
volume  not  only  conflrms  that  smoking 
is  not  a  matter  to  be  taken  lightly.  They 


have  pinpointed,  in  a  much  more  posi- 
tive way.  what  happens  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  smokes  cigarettes. 

For  instance,  we  know  today  not  only 
that  man's  life  is  shortened,  but  we  know 
by  how  much.  A  heavy  smoker  is  cut- 
ting short  his  life  span  by  as  much  as 
8  years.  This  is  not  an  insignificant 
amount  of  time  when  you  consider  thai 
the  average  life  expectancy  today  is  '.'0 
years.  Indeed,  we  have  been  warned  b  / 
international  experts  that  all  the  gaini 
made  in  extending  life  expectancy 
through  control  of  the  communicable 
diseases  are  being  wiped  out  by  losses 
due  to  smoking. 

We  know  today  that  one-third  of  all 
deaths  among  men  in  the  age  group  35  to 
59 — in  the  very  prime  of  life — are  excess 
deaths  which  would  not  have  occurred 
if  it  were  not  for  cigarette  smoking.  Wc 
know,  too,  that  cigarette  smoking  can 
have  a  profound  effect  on  women.  Con- 
trary to  earlier  views  that  women  were 
somehow  Immime  to  the  hazards  of 
cigarettes,  the  new  evidence  has  shown 
that  women  smokers  have  markedly 
higher  death  rates  than  women  who  do 
not  smoke.  One  out  of  14  deaths  among 
women  In  those  important  years  between 
35  and  59  is  associated  with  cigarette 
smoking. 

The  1964  report  established  that  male 
cigarette  smokers  have  a  higher  death 
rate  from  coronary  heart  disease  than 
nonsmokers.  Current  reports  go  further: 
they  tell  us  that  smoking  Is  actually  a 
significant  risk  factor  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  disease.  Smokers  who  also 
have  high  blood  pressure  and  high  serum 
cholesterol  have  twice  the  risk  of  fatal 
heart  attack  as  nonsmokers.  Among  men 
45  to  54.  this  risk  Is  more  than  three 
times  that  of  nonsmokers.  Tliere  is  evi- 
dence now  that  cigarette  smoking  pro- 
motes hardening  of  the  arteries. 

Yet,  all  of  these  risks  literally  can  b? 
wiped  out  by  the  simple  expedient  of  giv- 
ing up  smoking. 

In  1964  cigarette  smoking  was  con- 
sidered the  most  important  of  all  the 
causes  of  chronic  bronchitis  in  the  United 
States.  At  that  time  It  was  stated  that 
smoking  increased  the  risk  of  dying  from 
emphysema.  Current  reports  use  stronger 
language:  cigarette  smoking  Is  now  con- 
sidered the  most  Important  cause  of 
bronchitis:  and  new  research  indicates 
It  may  also  play  a  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  pulmonary  emphysema. 

The  relationship  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  lung  cancer  has  long  been 
an  accepted  fact.  The  link  between  the 
two  was  established  many  years  before 
the  1964  Surgeon  General's  report.  Scien- 
tific evidence  accumulated  in  the  Inter- 
vening years  not  only  confirms  this  re- 
lationship but  now  indicates  that  .smok- 
ing is  also  a  significant  factor  in  the 
causation  of  cancer  of  the  larynx  and  is 
associated  with  cancers  of  other  areas  of 
the  mouth  and  throat.  Tlie  latest  Public 
Health  Service  report,  issued  this  past 
summer,  also  points  to  cigarette  smoking 
as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  cancer 
of  the  bladder,  the  kidneys,  and  the 
pancreas. 

Now.  L  cannot  think  of  anything  less 
appealing  that  the  prospect  of  succumb- 
ing before  my  allotted  3  score  years  and 
10  from  one  of  these  illness.  Yet,  you  find 
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many  confirmed  smokers  who  feel  that 
somehow  this  will  not  be  their  fate;  it 
happens  only  to  the  other  fellow.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  talking  in  terms  of 
"risk"— the  chance  of  developing  a  given 
illness.  Nonsmokers  do  get  lung  cancer 
and  heart  diseases;  a  number  of  smokers 
do  not. 

What  these  smokers  do  not  take  into 
account  is  that  even  if  they  do  not  die 
of  one  of  these  smoking-related  diseases, 
their  bodies  still  suffer  from  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  this  debillUting  habit. 
According  to  the  National  Health  Sur- 
vey smokers  suffer  more  from  both  acute 
and  chronic  illness  than  do  people  who 
have  never  smoked.  They  spend  more 
time  sick  In  bed;  they  lose  more  days 
from  work;  they  suffer  more  from  such 
ills  as  peptic  ulcers  and  sinusitis;  they 
have  more  chronic  illness.  A  new  finding, 
reported  for  the  first  time  in  1969,  reveals 
that  smokers  have  more  iwncancerous 
diseases  of  the  mouth  than  nonsmokers. 
Those  who  both  smoke  and  have  poor 
oral  hygiene  are  more  likely  to  have 
periodontal  disease  and  gingivitis.  There 
is  even  some  evidence  that  smoking  leads 
to  the  loss  of  teeth. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  aspects  of  the 
smoking  and  health  story  is  the  effect 
that  smoking  can  have  on  the  health  of 
others.  Women  who  smoke  during  preg- 
nancy may  be  harming  their  unborn 
children.  Babies  bom  to  mothers  who 
smoke  generally  come  into  this  world 
weighing  less  than  the  normal  average. 
Some  studies  indicate  that  an  expectant 
mother's  smoking  habits  may  be  related 
to  spontaneous  abortion,  stillbirth,  and 
neonatal  death. 

These  smoking  reports  read  like  a 
litany  of  death  and  misery.  Yet  there  is 
a  theme  of  hope  throughout.  The 
smoker  can  be  given  a  second  chance,  as 
it  were,  for  many  of  the  ill  effects  of 
cigarette  smoking  are  reversible.  By  giv- 
ing up  smoking  man  can  reduce  his  risk 
of  Illness  and  death.  Indeed,  if  he  turns 
back  early  enough,  his  chances  of  dying 
from  such  dread  diseases  as  lung  can- 
cer, heart  disease,  emphysema,  can  be 
nearly  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  man 
who  has  never  smoked  at  all. 

The  next  logical  question  is,  of  covurse, 
why  do  we  let  this  awful  destruction  of 
our  human  resources  continue?  Why  do 
we  not  simply  ban  all  cigarette  manu- 
facture and  make  smoking  illegal?  Those 
who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the 
Volstead  Act  can  well  verify  that  pro- 
hibition did  little  to  discourage  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  in  those  unhappy 
days.  Because  millions  of  Americans  are 
addicted  or,  at  least,  heavily  habituated 
to  smoking,  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
a  cigarette  ban  in  terms  of  a  black 
market  and  the  attendant  law-enforce- 
ment chaos  and  social  misery  would 
.nake  the  experience  of  the  twenties  pale 
by  comparison. 

Eaiminating  tobacco  from  the  Ameri- 
can scene  is  not  something  that  can 
be  done  by  legislative  edict.  We  must 
not  forget  that  tobacco  has  always  played 
an  important  role  in  our  economic  and 
political  development  As  the  leading 
item  of  commerce  to  Eiigland  it  kept 
the  colonies  alive  in  pre-Revolutionary 
days.  One  of  the  earliest  "protests"  was 


over  the  tobacco  taxes  levied  by  Parlia- 
ment. Today,  tobacco  is  still  a  major  ex- 
port crop  and  an  important  source  of 
national  income. 

Tobacco  has  always  been  a  popular 
item  for  taxation;  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  collected  tobacco  taxes  for 
nearly  a  century.  Last  year,  over  M  bil- 
lion entered  Federal  and  State  treasuries 
from  cigarette  taxes  alone. 

Needless  to  say,  cigarettes  add  consid- 
erably to  the  income  of  the  States,  main- 
ly in  the  South,  where  tobacco  is  grown 
and  cigarettes  are  made.  Thanks  to  Gov- 
ernment acreage-poundage  allotments 
and  the  tremendous  demand  for  this 
product,  tobacco  has  become  one  of  the 
highest  value- per- acre  crops  in  this 
country.  It  is  easy  to  Imagine  that  the 
farmer  who  can  get  about  $1,350  per 
acre  for  his  crop,  before  expenses,  is  not 
going  to  give  up  growing  tobacco  with 
any  great  eagerness. 

Obviously,  even  without  going  into  the 
areas  of  distribution  and  advertising,  a 
total  ban  on  cigarettes  simply  would  not 
be  economically  feasible. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  that 
a  phaseout  of  tobacco  production  is  out- 
side the  realm  of  possibiUty.  Already 
there  are  straws  in  the  wind  which  sug- 
gest that  this,  in  time,  will  become  a  less 
important  agricultural  crop.  It  will  not 
happen  overnight,  of  course;  it  will  be  a 
gradual  movement,  but  it  will  come  be- 
cause of  changes  which  are  going  on 
right  now.  According  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  current  changes  in  ciga- 
rette styles  are  already  altering  the  de- 
mand for  tobacco.  The  amount  of  leaf 
tobacco  used  for  cigarettes  has  declined 
28  percent  since  the  midfifties. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  trend  toward 
the  use  of  filter  tips  which  accoimt  for 
about  73  percent  of  the  market  today.  If 
this  trend  continues,  88  percent  of  the 
market  will  be  fUter  tips  by  1975.  In  or- 
der to  maintain  the  level  of  "taste"  in 
these  filtered  cigarettes,  manufacturers 
use  more  tobacco  stems  and  other  scraps 
and  less  of  the  better  quality  leaf.  We 
have  also  seen  the  recent  introduction 
of  two  new  "slim"  style  cigarettes  which 
obviously  need  less  tobacco  for  manu- 
facture. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  declining  need 
for  tobacco  is  going  to  be  the  decreasing 
demand  for  cigarettes  which  is  now  be- 
coming apparent.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time  since  1964,  both  overall  consump- 
tion and  per  capita  consumption  of 
cigarettes  dropped.  True,  the  percentages 
were  small,  but  it  is  an  indication  that 
smoking  is  getting  to  be  less  popular 
than  it  once  was.  1  believe  this  is  a  trend 
that  is  going  to  continue. 

As  the  demand  for  cigarettes  dimin- 
ishes and  the  need  for  quality  cigarette 
tobacco  goes  down,  fanners,  particularly 
those  with  small  allotments,  may  find  it 
less  profitable  to  continue  growing  to- 
bacco. Hopefully,  then,  they  will  be  en- 
couraged to  turn  to  other  forms  of  agri- 
cultural production.  I  haVe  pledged  my 
suw>ort.  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  for 
any  programs  that  will  help  alleviate  the 
plight  of  the  tobacco  farmer  and  assist 
him  in  seeking  new  forms  of  income. 

Stimulating  the  decline  in  cigarette 
consumption  remains  the  first  task  at 


hand  and  certainly,  at  this  stage,  the 
most  effective  way  we  can  achieve  our 
ultimate  goals.  Changing  a  national  pas- 
time to  a  thing  of  the  past,  again,  will 
not  be  accomplished  overnight.  We 
must  first  change  the  climate  of  social 
acceptability  that  has  allowed  cigarette 
smoking  to  become  almost  a  fetish 
among  young  and  old  alike.  And  we  must 
continue  to  keep  before  the  public  the 
grim  facts  about  the  dangers  of  this 
habit. 

I  am  very  much  encouraged  by  some 
events  which  will  help  in  reducing  the 
popularity  of  smoking.  The  decision  of 
the  tobacco  industry  to  cease  radio  and 
television  advertising  next  year  is  a  sig- 
nificant step  forward  in  this  direction. 
TV.  especially,  with  its  animated,  visual- 
audio  impact  has  Ijecome  the  most 
powerful  sales  meditun  in  history.  The 
jingles  and  catch  phrases  of  cigarette 
commercials  have  automatically  become 
a  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  our  younger 
generation.  Future  generations  of  chil- 
dren shall  be  spared  this  insidious  form 
of  brainwashing,  and  I  am  confident  this 
will  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
decision  of  yoimg  people  whether  or  not 
to  smoke.  Already  the  number  of  teen- 
age smokers  is  going  down.  It  should  de- 
cline even  more  as  a  result  of  this  action. 
I  am  eOso  pleased  with  the  number  of 
TV  and  movie  personalities  who  are  tak- 
ing a  firm  and  public  stand  against  ciga- 
rette smoking.  It  would  be  most  helpful 
if  more  of  those  who  are  in  the  public 
eye  would  follow  this  example. 

The  end  of  cigarette  commercials  on 
television  may  herald  the  beginning  of 
increased  advertising  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  I  must  confess  I  am  both  en- 
couraged and  troubled  by  the  attitudes 
of  our  leading  newspapers  toward  this 
possibility.  I  am  discouraged  by  the 
number  which  feel  that  there  should  be 
no  inhibition  on  advertising  a  product 
that  is  legally  sold,  no  matter  how  dan- 
gerous it  is,  and  I  am  distressed  by  those 
newspapers  who  have  indicated  they  will 
i-un  antismoking  ads  only  if  they  are 
purchased  at  the  going  rate.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  most  encouraged  by  the  many 
publications  which  have  already  halted 
cigarette  advertising  and  by  the  num- 
ber which  have  indicated  they  wiU  cease 
to  take  such  ads.  One  of  our  leading 
papers  has  solved  the  problem  nesUly  by 
requiring  a  health  warning  in  all  ciga- 
rette advertisements.  Needless  to  say. 
none  of  the  tobacco  manufacturers  has 
been  willing  to  accept  this  stipulation. 

It  is  perhaps  more  Important,  how- 
ever, that  the  pages  of  our  Nation's  news- 
papers and  the  airways  be  kept  open  for 
antismoking  messages  arid  continuing 
information  on  the  health  hazards  of 
smoking.  In  this  latter  respect,  I  must 
say  that  the  press  has  done  a  most  com- 
mendable job  already.  We  cannot  stop 
now,  however.  We  must  tell  the  facts  and 
tell  them  straight  over  and  over  again. 
Virtually  every  product  that  comes  into 
our  homes  has  on  the  label  a  listing  of 
the  contoats.  Those  which  are  especially 
dangerous  are  marked  with  a  warning  to 
keep  out  of  the  reach  of  children.  We 
have  "truth  in  packagirvg"  legislation 
to  protect  the  housewife.  We  should  do 
no  less  for  the  consumer  of  cigarettes. 
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Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  know  what 
Is  In  his  cigarette  and  what  the  conse- 
quences of  his  smoking  may  be. 

I  have  recently  called  for  legislation 
which  would  have  required  a  full  state- 

fient  on  the  package  of  the  quantity  of 
ar  and  nicotine  in  each  cigarette  and 
in  all  advertising :  and  whicli  would  have 
required  a  stronger  warning  statement 
on  cigarette  packs  Regrettably,  this 
legislation  has  not  been  enacted  into 
law.  By  failing  to  act  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress is  doing  a  dis.service  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  We  are.  in  effect,  keeping 
from  tiiem  basic  information  which  is 
essential  to  making  intelligent  .iudgment.s 
about  .smoking. 

I  feel.  too.  we  have  done  a  disservice 
to  our  friends  abroad  to  whom  we  sell 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products  without 
adequate  health  warnings.  Surely  peo- 
ple in  other  lands  have  just  as  much 
n«ht  to  know  of  these  hazards  as  our 
own  citizens.  Yet  the  Cigarette  Labeling 
Act  of  1965  specifically  exempts  cigar- 
ettes manufactured  for  export  from 
carrying  the  caution  label. 

Our  cjadldren.  most  especially,  have  a 
right  to  Juiow  the  true  facts  about  smok- 
ing. Although  the  external  influences  will 
be  lessened  with  the  absence  of  TV  com- 
mercials, children  will  still  be  exposed  to 
the  lure  of  smoking.  Educational  pro- 
grams in  our  scliools  and  through  our 
youth  organizations  must  never  be  al- 
lowed to  diminisiv  Smoking  and  health 
information  sliould  be  an  integral  part  of 
a  health  education  program  from  kin- 
dergarten through  high  school.  By  the 
same  token,  health  education  on  the 
hazards  of  smoking  should  continue  for 
adults  who.  after  all,  set  the  patterns 
which  youngsters  so  often  follow.  As 
adults  give  up  smoking,  cliildren  will  be 
less  likely  to  turn  to  cigarettes  as  the 
key  to  "instant  maturity."  And  the  end 
result,  hopefully,  someday  will  be  a 
smoke-free  world. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleatiues:  When  the 
phone  calls  and  the  visits  from  the 
ci.yarette  men  and  the  broadcasters  start 
and  their  pleas  of  impovcrl.--hment  and 
the  sophistrj^of  their  arguments  bet'.ms  to 
sound  plauable,  think  of  the  enormous 
loss  of  hun«n  life  to  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  on  the  other  side  And  if  the 
figures  hav?  no  real  meaning,  think  of 
just  one  close  friend  or  loved  one.  lan- 
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MKDICAL    TREATMENT    OF    VETER- 
ANS—NOTICE OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pre,-.ident.  51 
years  aso  loday  the  United  States  par- 
ticipated ir  the  signing  of  an  armistice 
endlntj  a  war  that  marked  the  close  of 
tin  era  for  tnis  country  and  for  the  world. 
.America  h^d  for  the  flist  time  entered 
a  Europeart  wai-;  the  world  had  moved 
clo.ser  to  a  type  of  mechanized  warfare 
that  would  fecur  with  liorrible  regularity. 
But  though  lit  was  fouiiht  with  new  weap- 
ons like  airplanes  and  tanks.  World  War 
I  still  resei^bled  warfare  as  the  Greeks 
had  known  it.  Young  men  gave  up  their 
lues  in  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  m  1917 
as  they  hadi  at  Thermopolae  in  480  B.C. 

One    hundred    sixteen   thousand    five 


hundred  sixteen  Americans  lost  their 
lives  in  World  War  I.  President  Wilson, 
speaking  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
Armistice  E>ay  in  1919,  reminded  his  fel- 
low countrymen  that  "the  reflections  of 
Armistice  Day  will  be  filled  with  solemn 
pride  In  the  heroism  of  those  who  died  in 
the  country's  service  with  the  gratitude 
for  the  victory,  both  because  of  the  thing 
from  which  it  freed  us  and  because  of 
the  opportunity  it  has  given  America  to 
show  her  sympathy  with  peace  and 
justice  in  the  councils  of  the  nations." 

Armistic  Day  was  declared  a  national 
holiday  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1938.  as 
the  world  was  once  more  pushing  toward 
war  The  20th  century  was  only  in  its 
45th  year  when  America  mourned  her 
405  ;i89  World  War  II  dead,  and  grate- 
fully thanked  tho.se  .soldiers  who  were 
able  to  return  home.  The  modernism 
and  technology  that  had  .symbolized  the 
hopes  ot  the  centuiy  liad  been  used  in- 
.stead  to  create  violence  and  destruction 
on  a  scale  never  before  witnessed  by 
man. 

Despite  our  sincere  desire  for  peace  in 
the  postwar  world  and  our  leadership  in 
the  creation  of  the  United  Nations  which, 
we  hoped  would  free  mankind  from  tlie 
scourge  of  war  America  was  soon  fight- 
ing again  The  33.629  Americans  who 
died  in  Korea  gave  their  lives  in  an  ef- 
fort to  show  that  aggressors  would  be 
punished  and  aggression  would  be  pre- 
vented. Taking  .such  action  in  distant 
Asia,  it  was  hoped,  would  keep  aggres- 
sors from  our  shores. 

Tlie  sacrifices  of  Americans  killed  in 
the  First  and  Second  World  Wars  and 
in  Korea  were  honored  when  Congress 
changed  the  name  of  Armistice  Day  to 
Veterans  Day  in  1954.  Now  to  this  list  of 
-sacrifice  we  must  also  add  Vietnam 
where  39.232  have  been  killed  in  action 
so  far. 

Today  as  we  cormnemorate  the  end  of 
earlier  wars  and  honor  the  men  who 
fought  and  died  in  tire  hope  that  free- 
dom would  flourish,  we  must  not  forget 
those  who  fought  and  lived. 

Lincoln  remembered  the  survivors  of 
war  as  he  .spoke  at  the  dedication  of 
Gctty.sburg  Cemetery  and  affirmed  that 
"it  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  foughi  here  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced,"  When  President 
Roo.sevelt  signed  the  first  GI  bill  of 
rights  in  1944  it  was  in  recognition  that 
veterans  hold  a  special  place  in  our  so- 
ciety because  of  their  unique  contribu- 
tions to  our  country:  because  of  the  risks 
they  have  taken;  because  of  the  precious 
years  they  have  spent  away  from  their 
families,  their  homes,  and  their  home- 
land; and  because  of  their  .sacrifice  of 
private  pursuits  while  serving  the  pub- 
lic purpo.se  of  national  defense. 

On  this  Veterans  Day.  the  doughboys 
of  Pershing's  Army  are  grand  old  men. 
The  marines  who  landed  at  Leyte  with 
MacArthur  and  the  men  who  captured 
Pork  Chop  Hill  in  Korea  are  middleaged. 
Our  Vietnam  veterans  who  recently  sur- 
vived Khesanh,  Hue,  or  other  bloody 
battles  in  the  Mekong  Delta  and  Aschau 
Valley  are  young  men  in  the  prime  of 
their  lives, 

I  believe  that  these  young  veterans 
merit  our  si)ecial  attention  not  only  on 


this  day  but  on  every  day,  throughout  this 
year  and  throughout  every  year. 

On  October  23,  the  Senate  recognized 
the  needs  of  these  young  veterans  by 
substantially  increasing  GI  bill  educa- 
tional and  training  allowances  and  dra- 
matically expanding  veterans'  education 
programs.  But  a  great  many  Vietnam 
veterans  must  recover  from  the  seriou.s 
wounds  they  sustained  in  combat  before 
they  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  these 
added  benefits.  There  are  many  who  will 
never  recover,  many  who  will  be  helples.v 
until  they  die. 

On  this  Veterans  Day.  when  our  coun- 
try honors  its  war  dead,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  all  gravely  concerned  over  the 
weekly  totals  of  those  still  dying  in  com- 
bat. I  ask  that  we  also  con.sider  the  ur- 
gent needs  of  the  living,  and  the  hall- 
li\ing. 

We  must  consider  the  unu.sual  plight  oi 
the  .seriously  wounded  Vietnam  veterans 
We  must  consider  the  unprecedented 
number  of  young  men  suffering  now — 
many  of  whom  will  suffer  forever — from 
the  .severe  but  survivable  injuries  that 
uniquely  characterize  tliis  war. 

For  example,  new  drugs,  like  sulfamy- 
lon,  have  dramatically  reduced  the  death 
rate  from  severe  burns.  Nearly  60  per- 
cent of  patients  with  bums  covering  al- 
most half  their  bodies  died  previously, 
now.  fewer  than  30  percent  die.  But  for 
men  in  that  condition,  life  could  i>e  hell 
for  a  long,  long  time. 

From  January  1965  to  June  1969,  more 
than  235.000  U.S.  servicemen  have  re- 
ceived nonfatal  wounds  in  Vietnam 
More  than  half  of  these  men — approxi- 
mately 120  000 — have  required  hospitali- 
zation. 

This  war  has  been  a  terrible  cripplei 
The  fighting  in  Vietnam  is  producing 
total  disability  cases  at  a  mte  nearly 
double  that  of  the  Korean  war  and  al- 
most triple  that  of  World  War  II.  Out  of 
every  100  veterans  receiving  compensa- 
tion for  wounds  received  in  action  in 
Vietnam.  12.4  percent  are  totally  dis- 
abled. The  comparable  figure  was  6.7 
percent  dui  ing  the  Korean  war  and  only 
4.4  percent  during  World  War  II. 

Putting  those  percentages  into  more 
human  terms: 

That  12.4  percent  reflects  11.778  totally 
disabled  Vietnam  veterans  .so  far.  Ap- 
plied to  the  Korean  war.  it  would  have 
meant  more  than  28.000  totally  disabled 
veterans — instead  of  the  15.943  who  ac- 
tually were  totally  disabled.  And,  applied 
to  World  War  II,  there  would  have  been 
nearly  177.000  totally  disabled,  instead 
of  the  actual  62,683. 

Conversely,  had  the  Korean  war  rate 
applied  In  Vietnam,  there  would  have 
been  only  6,300  totally  disabled — instead 
of  11,778.  And  the  World  War  II  rale 
applied  m  Vietnam,  would  have  .meant 
le-ss  than  4.200  totally  disabled. 

Twice  as  many  Vietnam  veterans  com- 
pared to  tliose  who  fought  in  World  War 
II — and  Korea— are  receiving  disability 
separations  as  a  result  of  crippling  bone 
diseases  which  affect  the  arms  and  legs 
It  is  estimated  that  this  category  ol 
discharge  accounts  for  fully  50  percent 
of  all  U.S.  Army  disability  separations 
from  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  ferocity  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
can    be    measured    unfortunately    by    a 


stark  and  staggering  Increaae,  grim  year 
by  grim  year.  In  the  niunber  of  men 
suflerlng  major  amputation*.  Strangely, 
the  rate  in  this  year  of  deescalatlon  en- 
gagement U  rvuining  far.  far  ahead  of 
earlier  Vietnam  years. 

The  rate  of  neuropsychiatric  cases  has 
doubled  since  1965. 

The  reasons  for  these  startling  and 
alarming  statistics  appear  to  be  two- 
fold. First,  the  nature  of  this  war,  and 
of  the  new  weapons  and  devises  used  in 
it.  produce  wounds  of  profound  severity. 

Second,  our  wounded  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam are  airlifted  by  heUcopters  moments 
after  they  fall  and  rushed  to  medical 
sUtions  and  hospitols  only  minutes 
away.  This  innovation— along  with  the 
new  drugs  and  treatments  rapidly  ad- 
ministered— saves  the  lives  of  counUess 
men  who  would  otherwise  have  perished. 
We  all  rejoice  that  10  percent  more  of 
our  servicemen  survive  their  wounds  m 
the  Vietnam  war  than  did  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  But  for  many  of  our 
survivors,  life  is  a  painful,  tragic  or- 
deal. Let  us  remember  that  many  of 
these  will  be  forever  handicapped,  and 
many  will  be  forever  helpless. 

And  when  these  men  are  brought  back 
to  the  United  States,  is  the  same  ur- 
gency evident  in  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation? Do  hospitals  have  ade- 
quate staffs?  Large  ravough  budgets?  Do 
they  have  enough  beds  and  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  to  treat  them? 

Are  they  given  the  compassionate  care 
and  the  earful  attention  they  so  des- 
perately need  as  they  lie  in  our  veterans 
hospitals? 

Do  our  militai-y  and  veterans  medi- 
cal establishments  have  the  capacity  to 
do  what  must  be  done  for  our  gravely 
wounded  soldiers,  in  view  of  the  in- 
creasing burden  they  face  due  to  the 
heavy  increase  in  disabled  survivors  of 

this  war?  ^.,.^ 

My  concern  for  our  Nation's  abuity 
to  provide  adequate  treatment  for  our 
wounded  men  is  deepened  by  the  follow- 
ing disturbing  facts: 

The  present  administration  has  cut 
$70  million  from  the  VA  hospital  and 
medical  care  budget  estimate  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

If  approved  by  the  Congress,  this  cut 
would  require  a  3,586-per5on  drop  in 
hospital  persormel,  and  the  deletion  of 
certain  key  hospital  modernization 
projects. 

The  Veterans'  Admimstration  s  fuU- 
time  employment  of  nurses  and  doctors 
is  now  at  approximately  the  same  level 
as  it  was  in  fiscal  1965  although  the 
number  of  hospitalized  Vietnamvet 
erans  has  increased  more  than^UiJ  iltr 
cent  and  total  UJS.  military  troop 
strength  has  tripled  during  that  period. 

The  number  of  part-time  doctors  and 
nurses,  along  with  residents  and  interns 
at  VA  hospitals,  has  increased  substan- 
tially—from a  1965  level  of  4.463  to 
7,198  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1969,  But 
I  seriously  question  whether  part-time 
persormel  and  doctors  still  in  training 
can  meet  the  enormous  increase  in  casu- 
alties over  the  last  4  years. 

Because  of  these  stark  and  staggering 
facts,  as  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 


Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  am  today 
announcing  that  the  sobcommlttee  will 
hold  hearings  beginning  November  21  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  the  medical 
treatment  avallaWe  to  the  veteran.  The 
hearings  will  explore  unprecedented 
medical  problems  facing  our  veterans  to- 
day. These  problems  really  face  each  ot 
us  and  all  of  us.  for  we  are  responsible 
now  for  the  well-being  of  those  who  in 
Vietnam  sought  to  shoulder  the  respon- 
sibihty  for  our  well-being. 

I  do  not  question  the  high  dedication 
and  professionalism  of  the  men  and 
women  who  care  for  our  soldiers  in  mili- 
tary and  veterans  hospitals.  In  fact,  I 
want  to  commend  them  at  this  time  for 
their  devotion. 

But,  along  uith  other  Senators  on  the 
subcommittee.  I  am  concerned  whether 
we  are  able  to  give  intensive  care  to  all 
who  need  it  and  call  upon  the  full  spec- 
trum of  specialized  services  from  all  who 
can  provide  them. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  an  adequate  ntmiber 
of  plastic  surgeons,  neurosurgeons,  and 
other  highly  skilled  specialists  to  care 
for  the  increasing  numbers  of  patients 
who  require  corrective  medical  treat- 
ment over  a  period  of  several  years. 

I  want  to  be  sure,  too.  that  our  boys — 
our  men — are  given  the  compassionate 
care  and  careful  attention  they  so  desper- 
ately need  as  they  lie  in  our  veterans 
hospitals. 

I  want  to  determine  if  the  technology 
of  rehabiUtotion  is  keeiiing  pace  with  the 
advanced  medical  technologies  that  save 
so  many  of  our  men  and  with  what  we 
are  learning  about  the  htmian  emotions 
and  the  mind  of  man. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  hospital  budgets 
are  large  enough  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible care  and  the  most  rapid  possible 
rehabilitation. 

And  we  must  be  certain  that  the  seri- 
ously wounded  veteran  is  helped  back 
into  society  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
he  has  lost  a  limb,  or  his  sight,  or  his 
mental  stability  after  brain  surgery. 
Prolonged  institutionalization  itself 
creates  a  psychological  disability. 

The  subject  is  not  a  happy  cme.  But 
it  must  be  faced,  it  must  be  a  vital  con- 
cern to  the  Congress,  and  to  all  the 
American  people. 

On  a  day  of  solemn  remembrance  of 
the  heroic  war  dead — of  those  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice — we  must  not  for- 
get^ our    everlasting   obligation    to    the 

froic  war  living. 
,  I  know  that  a  grateful  nation  joins  me 
in  wanting  to  guarantee  that  the  yoimg 
men  who  have  made  such  great  sacrifices 
for  their  country  will  receive  the  very 
finest  medical  care  and  the  best  rehabU- 
itation  that  then:  country  can  provide. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonrni. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadge  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NOVEMBER  15  MARCH  AGAINST 
THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  no  Issue 
more  vitally  concerns  Americans  today 
than  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  search 
for  peece.  Last  month,  many  Americans 
joined  in  their  communities  to  voice 
their  opposition  to  the  war.  While  I  do 
not  participate  in  Vietnam  demonstra- 
tions, I  deeply  respect  the  constitutional 
right  of  our  people  to  assemble  peace- 
fully— whether  or  not  they  happen  to 
agree  with  administration  policy. 

The  Vietnam  march  scheduled  for  No- 
vemoer  15  in  Washington  has  raised 
fears  of  a  violent  confrontation.  Nothing 
could  more  damage  the  basic  interests 
of  the  peace  movement  in  America  than 
violence  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  In  all 
such  confrontations,  reason  is  forgotten, 
innocent  people  suffer,  and  a  legacy  of 
distrust  remains,  thus  weakening  our  po- 
litical institutions. 

A  central  issue  between  the  organizers 
of  the  march  and  the  Government's  rep- 
resentatives appears  to  be  the  right  to 
march  past  the  White  House.  Unques- 
tionably, the  physical  security  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion — the  center  of  Ameri- 
can pohtJcal  life — is  paramount.  Yet. 
could  not  a  limited  num*>er  of  marchers 
be  permitted  to  pass  by?  Could  not  their 
symbolic  aspirations  be  met  without 
raising  the  dangers  inherent  in  an  emo- 
tional mass  gathering?  And  could  not 
the  pressure  for  violence  be  released 
through  such  a  procedure? 

Within  the  great  body  of  peaceful  dem- 
onstrators, there  undoubtedly  resides  a 
hard-core  minority  that  seeks  to  provide 
a  confrontation  and  a  subsequent  violent 
clash.  But  we  must  not  be  panicked  by 
these  extremists,  and  we  must  not  let 
them  prevail. 

In  fulfilling  its  imquestioned  duty  to 
maintain  security  and  order  in  the  Cap- 
ital, the  Government  also  has  a  clear 
responsibihty  not  to  multiply  the  oc- 
casions for  misunderstanding  and  con- 
flict through  its  own  actions  or  overre- 
actjons. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  assume 
that  the  heartfelt  desire  for  peace  in 
Vietnam  is  the  exclusive  property  of  a 
relatively  small  handful  of  violence- 
prone  extremists. 

The  strength  of  the  peace  movement 
in  our  coimtry  lies  in  its  very  diversity 
of  backgrounds,  views,  and  programs.  It 
encwnpasses  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats,  blacks  as  well  as  whites, 
young  people  as  well  as  their  elders. 
The  administration  has  wisely  com- 
mitted itself  to  reversing  a  long  tide  of 
military  escalation  in  Vietnam  by  adopt- 
ing a  new  policy  of  phased  withdrawal 
from  our  combat  role  there. 

Wisdom  and  restraint  are  needed  in 
Washington  on  Saturday  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  lecislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  vMr.  Tax.- 
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MADGE  in  the  chair ) .  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12307)  mailing  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations; agencies,  oflBces  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  on  the 
pending  amendment.  No.  272,  under  an 
order  previously  entered,  the  time  of  1 
hour  on  the  amendment  to  be  equally 
divided. 

AMENDMENT    NO      272 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
briefly  stated,  my  amendment  would  re- 
duce the  civil  defense  appropriation  to 
the  precise  amount  approved  by  the 
House  ol  Representatives. 

•  My  aanendment  involves  a  total  reduc- 
tion of  $8.3  million,  slightly  more  than  11 
percent  of  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

It  would  reduce  the  recommended  ap- 
propriation for  operation  and  main- 
tenance for  civil  defense  from  $50.7  mil- 
lion to  $47.7  million;  and  the  recom- 
mended appropriation  for  research, 
shelter  survey,  and  marketin«  from  $21.8 
million  to  $16.5  million. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  single  means 
whereby  we  could  more  clearly  manifest 
our  desire  to  save  taxpayers'  money  than 
by  reducing  appropriations  for  the  civil 
defense  boondoggle.  In  my  judgement, 
and  I  have  spoken  out  on  this  matter  in 
every  year  since  early  in  1959.  the  entire 
civil  defense  program  should  be  scrapped. 
However.  I  am  taking  a  realistic  view  and 
the  amendment  that  I  ask  Senators  to 
support,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  they  will 
support,  is  a  modest  amendment  that 
would  save  at  least  $8.3  million  of  tax- 
payers' money  so  sorely  needed  for  do- 
mestic problems  that  deserve  top  priority. 
Surely  $64.2  million  should  suffice  for 
the  civil  defense  program  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

How  can  we  In  Kood  conscience  in- 
crease the  civil  defense  appropriation 
above  the  amount  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  we  are  either 
cutting,  or  being  asked  to  cut.  appropria- 
tions for  aid  to  education  programs, 
water  and  air  pollution  programs, 
antipoverty  programs,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  vital  welfare  programs.  Vital 
health  programs  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  have  been  curtailed  by 
$70.5  million;  $120  million  has  been  cut 
from  Headstart;  $75  million  from  the 
emergency  food  and  medical  services 
program;  $16  million  from  legal  services 
to  the  poor. 

Those  programs  have  all  been  cut,  and 
the  administration  has  approved  those 
cuts.  How  can  we  justify  increasing  even 
slightly  the  utterly  wasteful  civil  defense 
appropriation?  Yet.  this  amended  bill  we 
shall  vote  on  later  today  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  amount  for  civil  defense  as 


passed  In  the  other  body  by  $8.3  million. 
I  appeal  to  every  Senator  to  vote  for  my 
amendment  and  to  stop  this  further  raid 
on  the  Public  Treasury. 

I  am  hopeful  that  those  Senators  who 
have  been  speaking  out  for  economy  in 
Government  and  who  support  the 
budget  cuts  that  have  been  made  in  re- 
sponse to  the  wishes  of  the  White  House 
will  take  kindly  to  my  amendment. 

More  than  $1,700  million  of  tax- 
payers" money  has  been  wasted  in  two 
decades  of  so-called  planning  on  civil 
defense.  What  have  we  to  show  for  it? 
No  American  is  one  bit  safer  today  in 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  than 
he  was  in  1951  despite  that  vast  expendi- 
ture of  taxpayers'  money. 

By  the  way.  this  morning,  when  I  de- 
sired a  little  further  information.  I  tele- 
phoned the  head  offices  of  the  civil  de- 
fense organization,  but  there  was  no  an- 
swer. If  they  are  so  important,  this  would 
really  be  a  good  time  for  the  Soviets  to 
attack  our  Nation  and  hurl  missiles  at 
Washington. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Today  is  a  national 
holiday.  We  are  the  only  ones  meeting. 
That  is  why  there  is  no  answer  from  civil 
defense.  It  is  a  holiday. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Well,  the  Japa- 
nese struck  us  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  a  Sun- 
day in  1941,  which  was  also  a  holiday. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  civil  defense  peo- 
ple in  Rhode  Island  are  on  the  alert  and 
may  be  called  out  on  any  days.  The  lines 
of  communication  are  always  open  to  the 
office  of  civil  defense. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  they  are  on  the  alert  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  did  not 
receive  a  reply  to  Ills  telephone  call,  it  is 
because  today  is  a  holiday. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  civil  defense  program  offers  nothing 
whatever — absolutely  nothing — toward 
our  national  security  or  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  our  defense  posture.  It  has 
been  an  utter  waste  of  taxpayers'  money 
since  its  inception. 

First,  there  was  an  evacuation  plan 
whereby  people  would  flee  from  one  city 
to  another  city.  For  example,  in  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  attack,  they  were  to  flee 
at  the  sound  of  sirens  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  toward  Lorain,  Ohio,  25  miles  west, 
on  the  Lake  Road.  Then,  the  Lorain  civil 
defense  authorities,  under  their  evacua- 
tion plan,  would  have  people  flee  east 
from  Lorain  toward  Cleveland  on  the 
same  road.  Finally,  that  silly  scheme  was 
abandoned.  Now  they  have  this  inane 
shelter-marking  program. 

Mr.  President,  today,  more  than  24 
years  after  the  atomic  bomb  waa  dropped 
on  Hiroshima,  and  after  »^he  expenditure 
of  almost  $2  billion  of  taxpayers'  money, 
the  United  States  has  no  civil  defense 
program  worthy  of  the  name.  Most  of 
what  exists  consists  of  absurd  plans  on 
paper ;  the  rest  is  confusion. 

The  fact  is  that  reliable  American  ob- 
servers in  the  Soviet  Union  have  reported 
they  have  not  noted  any  civil  defense 
shelter  program  or  any  sort  of  civilian 
defense  program  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


In  recent  years  the  Soviet  Union  has 
become  a  "have"  nation  and  is  no  longer 
a  "luive-not"  nation.  It  is  veering  to- 
wards capitalism.  The  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin  seem  to  be  determined  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  their  people, 
and  are  erecting  huge  apartment  build- 
ings in  the  cities  of  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times  in 
the  Soviet  Union  has  reported  that  there 
are  no  shelters  whatever  marked  off.  in 
those  buildings.  The  Soviet  Union  does 
have  some  sur\'ival  training  courses  and 
some  courses  in  guerrilla  warfare.  They 
also  have  courses  of  instruction  in  house- 
to-house  combat,  but  no  provision  ha.< 
been  made  for  fallout  shelters  in  newly 
built  structures  within  the  Soviet  Union 
or  within  the  huge  subway  system  in 
Moscow.  Evidently,  the  Soviet  leader.s 
have  had  the  good  sense  not  to  squander 
their  country's  resources  on  futile  pro- 
grams that  would  add  nothing  whatever 
to  the  defense  of  their  nation. 

None  of  our  allies — England.  We.si 
Germany.  Prance,  Italy,  Japan,  to  name 
a  few — have  civil  defense  programs 
whatever.  I  have  ridden  on  the  famous 
London  underground,  and  there  are  no 
markings  there  whatever  of  any  civil 
defense  nature. 

Still,  year  after  year,  the  Congress  ha.s 
continued  to  appropriate  huge  sums  for 
civil  defense  In  piecemeal  fashion,  but 
not  for  any  serious  plan  of  action.  I  am 
certain  that  we  will  again  hear  the  time- 
worn  argument  that  we  should  have  at 
least  a  minimum  civil  defense  program 
"just  in  case."  What  we  are  being  asked 
to  do  is  to  maintain  a  myth  that  there  i.s 
such  a  thing  as  real  protection  in  a  nu- 
clear holocaust.  This  fantasy  has  cost 
taxpayers  huge  sums  of  money. 

With  this  amendment.  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  shall  at  least  make  a  little  prog- 
ress and  save  our  taxpayers  some  money. 

The  fact  is  that  there  Is  no  civil  de- 
fense program  imaginable  that  would  be 
of  real  protection  in  the  terrifying  event 
of  a  nuclear  attack  against  us.  Last  year 
more  than  $60  million  was  spent  on  civil 
defense.  Do  we  have  any  more  civil  de- 
fense today  than  we  had  a  year  ago? 
The  answer  is,  of  course,  an  emphatic 
"No."  The  record  of  the  civil  defense 
boondoggle  has  been  one  of  complete 
waste  and  inefficiency.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars of  stockpiled  medicine  has  been  per- 
mitted to  spoil;  food  rotted;  and  hos- 
pital beds  and  equipment  mildewed  in 
one  silly  scheme  after  another.  The  list  is 
endless.  Hospital  beds  and  equipment  in 
my  State  of  Ohio,  and  I  am  sure  in  everj- 
other  State  in  the  Nation,  beds  and 
equipment  which  could  be  used  in  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere,  have  been  allowed 
to  mildew  and  to  become  useless.  A  few 
years  ago.  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
medicines  stockpiled  for  civilian  defense 
purposes  had  become  too  dangerous  to 
use.  In  fact,  they  were  dumped  into  Lake 
Erie. 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  these 
so-called  fallout  shelters,  which  are  in 
reality  apartment  house  corridors,  office 
building  basements,  parking  garages,  and 
the  like,  are  going  to  be  of  any  real  pro- 
tection? Even  if  one  could  possibly  ac- 
cept this  premise,  how  much  more  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  must  be  .spent  on  little 
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black  and  yellow  signs  telling  citizens 
where  to  go  to  meet  their  deaths  in  the 
horrible  event  of  a  nuclear  Armageddon? 
Public  apathy  could  not  be  greater. 
Those  citizens  who  were  duped  into 
building  fallout  shelters  years  ago  today 
are  using  them  as  storage  spaces,  play- 
rooms, or  just  letting  them  deteriorate. 
No  citizen  today  would  seriously  consider 
building  a  fallout  shelter.  The  very  idea 
is  ridiculed.  Mayors  of  city  after  city  have 
either  completely  discarded  their  local 
civil  defense  programs  or  have  ignored 
them  to  the  point  where  for  all  practical 
purposes  they  have  been  abolished. 

In  my  city  of  Cleveland,  seven  police- 
men have  been  assigned  to  civil  defense 
duty,  and  aside  from  occasionally  going 
around  and  speaking  to  high  school  as- 
semblies, they  are  doing  nothing  except 
sitting  around,  waiting  for  the  bomb  to 
drop.  This,  in  a  city  where  crime  is  ramp- 
ant and  where  seven  policemen,  doing 
their  job,  could  render  needful  service. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  more  than  $50  million  for 
operation  end  maintenance  of  the  civil 
defense  bureaucracy.  The  fact  is  that  in 
that  agency  with  onlj  316  full-time  per- 
manent personnel,  more  than  half  re- 
ceive $17,000  a  year  up  to  $38,000  a  year 
in  salaries. 

Think  of  that — a  median  .salai->-  of 
$17,000  a  year. 

Miss  Jane  Hanna.  of  Missouri,  had 
been  a  very  personable  Democratic  po- 
litical worker  in  Missouri.  I  knew  the 
lady  personally,  and  have  met  her  so- 
cially on  occasions.  She  had  never  been 
active  in  civil  defense  matters  in  Mis- 
souri, but  she  was  appointed  Deputy  Di- 
rector for  Operations  of  Civil  Defense, 
a  post  she  held  for  nearly  4  years,  imtil 
last  January,  with  the  change  in  ad- 
ministration. Her  salary  was  $33,495  a 
year.  She  is  now  in  forced  retirement. 

That  is  understandable  to  any  of  us 
here.  She  has  been  supplanted  by  a 
Republican  lady  who,  no  doubt,  is  very 
personable  also. 

The  lady  who  took  Miss  Jane  Hanna's 
place,  close  to  the  top  of  the  bureaucracy 
of  316  full-time  permanent  personnel, 
is  Mrs.  Georgiana  Sheldon.  Before  her 
appointment  she  was  a  secretary  in  the 
offices  of  a  very  fine  gentleman.  Rep- 
resentative Rogers  Morton,  who  is  pres- 
ently the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  Mrs.  Sheldon  was  a 
secretary  in  his  office.  Now  she,  a  Repub- 
lican worker,  and  a  flne  lady,  has  suc- 
ceeded Miss  Jane  Harma.  She  too  now 
enjoys  a  salary  of  $33,495  a  year. 

The  median  salary  of  all  those  316  full- 
time  employees  and  officials  of  civil  de- 
fense—and this  is  from  the  director  to 
the  lowejst  paid  filing  clerk— is  $17,000  a 
year. 

Let  us  contrast  that  with  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
This  is  an  agency  with  many  scientists 
and  highly  skilled  and  educated  technical 
personnel.  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.  I  have  frequently  at- 
tended hearings  in  which  we  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  scientists  of  NASA.  Some 
of  them,  it  seems  to  me,  had  as  many 
university  degrees  as  a  Fahrenheit  ther- 
mometer. The  men  and  women  in  NASA 


are  hightly  educated.  They  have  to  be. 
They  are  scientists.  However,  the  average 
salary  of  all  of  them  is  $13,700  a  year. 
That  is  $3,300  a  year  less  for  each  person, 
on  the  average,  than  is  paid  to  officials 
and  employees  of  civil  defense. 

The  average  salary  for  officials  and 
employees  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission is  $13,400  a  year.  Contrast  that 
to  the  average  salary  paid  in  civil  de- 
fense. In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  the 
average  salary  is  $15,300. 

It  would  be  a  gross  understatement 
to  say  that  the  functions  of  NASA,  the 
AEC,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are 
more  important  than  those  of  the  civil 
defense  section  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  It  is,  therefore,  astonishing 
that  the  average  .salary  of  the  officials 
and  employees  of  NASA,  the  AEC,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  substantially 
lower  than  that  of  those  in  the  Civil  De- 
fense Agency. 

There  are  a  preat  many  overpaid  and 
underworked  employees  in  all  the  Fed- 
eral agencies,  but  those  in  civil  defense 
are  among  the  highest  paid  in  the  en- 
tire Federal  bureaucracy.  In  fact,  the 
civil  defense  section  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  has  a  well-deserved  repu- 
tation as  a  haven  for  retired  Army  of- 
ficers and  defeated  officeholders. 

In  my  State  of  Ohio  I  regretfully  re- 
port there  are  a  great  many  political 
hacks  of  the  Democratic  Party  as  well 
as  the  Republican  Party  who  were  never 
any  good  for  either  party,  as  I  know 
from  the  experience  of  having  run  for 
office  many  times  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Tliey  are  the  ones  occupying  the  high- 
est paid  civil  defense  jobs  in  my  State 
of  Ohio.  The  same  is  true  of  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  in  many  States. 

I  said  a  few  moments  ago  that.  Mayor 
Stokes  having  been  recently  reelected 
I  am  again  going  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  seven  able  bodied 
policemen  doing  nothing  but  sitting 
around  waiting  for  the  bomb  to  drop.  I 
hope  he  wiU  put  them  on  active  service. 
I  am  hopeful  we  shall  have  an  econ- 
omy vote  on  this  amendment.  When  I 
started  to  speak  out  in  1959  against  civil 
defense,  I  had  only  two  or  three  Sen- 
ators voting  with  me.  Last  year  there  was 
a  very  close  vote.  I  hope  we  shall  have 
a  very  real  economy  move  this  after- 
noon in  favor  of  my  amendment. 

Civil  defense  officials  not  only  detract 
from  our  national  defense  effort,  but  also 
foster  the  illusion  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  defense  against  the  hydrogen 
bomb  and  other  deadly  atomic  weapons. 
To  continue  doing  this  is  to  render  a 
disservice  to  all  Americans  except  for 
those  few  civil  defense  characters  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  who  enjoy  fancy 
salaries  while  sitting  around  sending 
messages  to  each  other  and  devising 
costly  schemes  and  fancy  propaganda 
pamphlets  while  waiting  for  the  bomb  to 
drop. 

These  civil  defense  schemes  were  an- 
nounced by  Miss  Jane  Hanna,  while 
drawing  a  salary  of  $33,495,  and  they  will 
be  armounced  by  Mrs.  Georgiana  Shel- 
don, who  was  secretary  to  Rogers  Mor- 
ton, a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Maryland,  now  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  She  sud- 


denly acquired  vast  knowledge  of  civil 
defense. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  spend  this 
money  in  attempts  to  avert  a  nuclear 
holocaust  than  In  absurd  little  schemes 
concocted  by  civil  defense  bureaucrats 
who  have  nothing  better  to  do  with  their 
time  than  to  formulate  such  absurdities. 
The  Nation  would  be  better  served  if  this 
money  were  spent  for  improving  homes 
in  slum  areas,  for  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram for  underprivileged  children,  or  for 
any  of  a  multitude  of  other  needed  proj- 
ects to  improve  the  welfare  of  millions 
of  Americans. 

Then  perhaps  some  of  those  political 
hacks  in  my  party  and  the  Grand  Old 
Party  of  which  I  am  not  a  member,  who 
have  been  living  a  life  of  ease  as  civil 
defen.se  workers  in  Washington.  DC. 
and  in  the  various  States,  would  have  to 
get  some  constructive  and  worthwhile 
employment. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  by  any  assertions 
that  in  time  of  disaster  such  as  floods 
and  fires,  civil  defense  workers  are  neces- 
sary to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  people.  It 
is  in  the  tradition  of  our  great  Nation 
that  in  times  of  natural  disasters  citi- 
zens have  always  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
npighbors  in  distress.  We  do  not  need  a 
lot  of  civil  defense  workers  paid  high 
salaries  for  this  purpose. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted  and  $3 
million  is  cut  from  the  appropriation  for 
operations  and  maintenance.  I  am  suie 
that  the  civil  defense  bureaucrats  will 
certainly  be  able  to  struggle  along  on 
more  than  $47  million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
No  one  need  be  sorry  that  they  are 
not  receiving  enough  money.  It  may  even 
be  necessary  to  transfer  some  of  these 
high-salaried  boondogglers  to  agencies 
where  they  can  perform  a  needed  public 
service— if  they  have  the  ability  to  do  so. 
I  doubt  that  there  is  another  agency  in 
the  Federal  Government  where  so  many 
employees  have  done  so  little  for  so 
much — so  much  money  that  goes  into 
their  pockets  every  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  amend- 
ment will  be  seriously  considered.  We 
are  talking  about  '$8.3  miUion  of  tax- 
payers' money.  We  are  debating  and  vot- 
ing here  on  two  amendments  en  bloc.  In 
voting  on  these  amendments,  those  Sen- 
ators who  vote  "yea"  on  this  rollcall  will 
be  voting  to  save  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  $8,300,000.  without  in  any  man- 
ner whatsoever  impairing  our  national 
security  or  vital  public  ser\ices. 

I  know  that  we  will  probably  hear  the 
old  argument  that  the  civil  defense  budg- 
et amounts  to  but  a  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  toUl  defense  budget.  That  is 
true.  However,  translated  into  dollars, 
that  percentage  exceeds  $60  million  this 
year — a  huge  sum  of  money  that  could 
be  diverted  to  really  essential  programs, 
and  will  be  if  a  majority  of  Senators  vote 
"yea  "  on  my  amendments^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  myself  what- 
ever time  I  may  require. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
shall  not  indulge  in  making  a  ctHnparison 
of  how  minuscule  this  appropriation  for 
civil  defense  is  in  comparison  to  our  de- 
fense budget.  That  is  not  my  argument 
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at  all.  My  argument  will  be  directed  to- 
ward the  essentiality  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  carry  my  distin- 
guished friend's  logic  to  its  ultimate 
conclusion,  we  should  eliminate  this  item 
completely,  because  if  it  is  a  boondoggle 
and  all  those  who  are  connected  with  it 
are  boondogglers,  the  program  should  be 
eliminated  completely. 

But  what  are  we  confronted  with  here? 
This  world  has  gone  mad  with  atomic 
and  hydrogen  bombs  We  have  enough 
nuclear  and  thermonuclear  weapons  to 
burn  the  world,  and  until  the  day  comes 
'vhen  we  can  put  those  weapons  under 
«  international  control  or  dismantle  th^m 
and  drop  them  all  to  the  bottom  of  the 
.sea,  we  must  be  concerned  about  our 
population. 

I  am  told  that  Russia  has  enough 
atomic  bombs  so  that,  on  the  first  sur- 
prise strike,  she  Could  kill  one-half  of 
our  population,  or  about  100  million  peo- 
ple. 

Tlie  argument  is  that  nothing  ha.s  hap- 
pened since  the  bomb  was  dropped  on 
Nagasaki  in  August  1945.  and  for  that 
reason  we  can  abendon  all  our  protec- 
tion. Thst  is  I'ke  sayinp,  "Cancel  your 
fire'  ia^iwroice  on  your  house  berause 
there  has  not  t)een  a  fire.  Or  cry  about 
it.  after  20  years,  because  your  house  did 
not  burn  down  and  you  had  to  pay  the 
premium  for  20  years." 

I  say  thank  God  that  nothing  hap- 
pened, but  the  big  que.stion  is,  what  if 
something  does  happen? 

The  argument  Is  made  that  someone 
picked  up  tlie  telephone  and  called  the 
office  downtown,  and  could  not  get  an 
answer.  Well,  today  is  a  holiday,  but  I 
want  to  assure  Senators  that  it  is  not 
a  holiday  for  the  civil  defense  of  this 
country,  becau.  e  t\e  have  a  duty  officer 
on  duty  all  the  time  in  Washington  as 
well  as  in  each  rej^ional  oflice.  and  the 
duty  officer  in  Wa.shaigton  has  direct 
contact  wiLh  tlie  war  room  in  the  Pciua- 
gon.  That  is  Ir-w  .serious  it  is. 

I  rt'ijeat.  I  hope  tlie  day  w  ul  never  come 
that  anyone  darets.  in  an  act  of  mad- 
ness, to  fire  a  mijsile  at  our  population. 
But,  God  forbid,  what  if  it  does  happen? 
What  do  we  do,  .rust  sit  down  and  die' 
Or  are  we  going  to  do  something  about 
protecting  the  people  of  this  country? 

I  do  not  care  what  street  you  walk  on, 
or  what  building  you  go  into,  you  .see 
these  markings,  called  "shelter."  That 
means  a  place  where  people  can  go,  and 
we  have  down  there  fresh  water  and 
emergency  supplies.  To  do  what?  To  save 
all  population  from  contamination  and 
from  being  burned  to  death.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  it.  That  is  the  purpose  of  civil 
defense. 

What  have  they  done?  They  have  de- 
veloped one  of  the  best  communications 
systems  in  this  country,  and  U  has  been 
used  every  time  we  have  had  a  natiu"al 
disaster.  Any  time  we  have  had  a  tornado, 
any  time  we  have  had  a  flood,  any  time 
we  have  had  any  kind  of  a  national  ca- 
tastrophe, the  civil  defense  people  have 
been  out  there  with  their  helmets — you 
have  seen  tliem  with  their  white  hel- 
mets— as  public -spirited  citizens,  doln« 
their  jobs,  to  meet  the  emergency,  and 
right  tlie  wrong. 

That  is  what  tibis  is  all  about.  Mr. 


President.  We  have  scrutinized  the  civil 
defense  budget  very  carefully.  The  Civil 
Defense  Office  asked  for  $125  million.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  allowed  them  $75,- 
300,000.  We  have  cut  that  figure  slightly, 
but  we  restored  a  little  bit  over  the  House 
figure. 

Our  figure  is  a  very  modest  one.  I  Uiink 
it  will  help  them  mark  up  some  of  the 
shelter  places  that  have  been  neglected 
because  the  budget  has  been  cut  in  the 
pa'it. 

The  former  Governor  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Da\is.  who  lias  struck  me  as  l)eing  a 
public-spirited  man,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed Director  of  Civil  Defense,  "e  is 
not  a  boondoggler;  at  least  he  did  not  ap- 
pear that  way  to  me:  and  I  do  not  care 
whether  he  is  a  Republican,  a  Democrat, 
or  a'l  independent,  to  me  he  is  a  srcat 
American.  I  hope  tJiat.  in  the  public  in- 
terest, the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  inquire  how  much  time  I  have 
remainine' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Se:i- 
at.jr  has  2  minutes  lemaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  nive  the  Senator 
w.iatcver  time  lie  needs. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  in 
tills  crowded  Chamber  so  many  Senators 
li.i\e  heard  the  remarks  of  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  and  rr.ysclf  tliat 
I  do  not  Hunk  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  take  any  time  from  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Inland:  but  I  am  very  thankful  to 
him  for  oiTering  me  additional  lime. 

Mr.  Pre.>ident.  I  .simply  .say  af-'ain,  the 
House  of  Repre.sent.Ttives  appropriated 
.56}. 200. 000  for  civil  defense,  and  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended the  amount  be  increased  to 
$72. 500. 000.  We  have  had  civil  defense  in 
the  United  States  .since  1951.  and  $1,700.- 
000,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  has  been 
sp-ent  on  civil  defense  in  those  years  in- 
tervening. I  as.^ert  that  no  additional 
protection  has  been  mvzn  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation  by  reason  of  that  huf;e 
e.vpenditure. 

With  reference  to  the  nuclear  attack 
on  Hiroshima  in  August  of  1945,  and  in 
the  event  of  any  nuclear  attack  on  this 
Nation,  our  defense  is  certainly  not  civil 
defen.se  workers  scattered  around  the 
Nation.  Our  real  and  only  defense  is  our 
power  of  instant  complete  retaliation.  We 
are  no  better  off  for  all  our  past  civil 
defense  expenditures,  and  I  urge  that  my 
colleagues  support  my  amendments.  A 
"yea"  vote  will  be  a  vote  for  economy, 
and  will  bring  us  back  to  the  appropria- 
tion figure  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statement  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  yesterday.  I  understand  that 
the  vote  will  not  take  place  before  2 
o'clock. 

I  am  perfectly  ready  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  but  time  is  rim- 
ning  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  Therefore,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  whatever  time  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  oppose  the  cut  that  is  being 
proposed.  This  is  one  of  the  few  budgets 
that  the  Senate  has  been  considering  in 
recent  days  that  has  not  been  increased 
sharply  from  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Tlie  amount  of  money  al- 
loued  by  the  committee  is  still  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  budget  estimate.  We 
have  an  excellent  administrator.  He  hap- 
pens to  come  from  my  own  State,  so  I  ad- 
mit to  being  a  bit  prejudiced.  However,  he 
is  a  man  who  has  an  excellent  war 
record.  He  has  been  the  national  com- 
mantier  of  the  American  Legion  and 
twice  Governor  of  North  Dakota.  He  is 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  the 
States — and  the  States  do  have  many 
problems  under  this  program. 

The  Civil  Defense  Administration  has 
been  most  helpful  when  the  States  have 
experienced  disasters,  such  as  floods. 
Those  who  have  never  lived  through  a 
real  flood  disaster  do  not  know  or  do  not 
really  appreciate  the  work  that  is  done 
by  the  Civil  Defense  Administration. 

Civil  defense  is  a  very  important  pro- 
gram, one  which  I  do  not  believe  should 
be  cut  further  than  it  already  has  been 
cut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Ribi- 
ro:F  in  the  chain.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  yield  back  the  rest 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  Y'OUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  understand  that  at 
2  o'clock  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  hour 
of  2  o'clock  has  arrived.  The  question  is 
on  aereeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Y'ofNC » .  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Allen >,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Byrd>, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Hart». 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLLNGS) .  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Jordan)  .  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  <Mr.  McIntyrei,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  iMr.  Metcalfi,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  ( Mr.  Sparkm an  > .  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Wil- 
liams > ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  t  Mr. 
Yarborovghi  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  <Mr.  Burdick).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  <Mr.  Byrd),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  <Mr.  Cannon*  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Eagleton  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel>, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Hartkei, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Long  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cartht),   the  Senator   from   Arkansas 
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(Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings*  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vole,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan 'Mr.  Hart  I  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  ( Mr.  Allen  ) .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan would  vote  -yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  vote  "nay," 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Fannin  and 
Mr.  GoLDv^'ATER  I ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  'Mr.  Gurnev)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  'Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias',  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Smith)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Miller) 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Saxbe) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Case',  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Tower)  are  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  '  Mr.  Case  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  ( Mr.  Hansen  i  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  'Mr.  Miller),  the  Sen- 
ator from  lUinois  '  Mr.  Smith  ) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas    19, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

I  No.  146  Leg.) 
YEA&— 19 
Bavh  Fulbrlrfht  Randolph 

Brooke  Goodell  Schwelker 

Church  Hatfield  SymUigton 

Cook  McGovern  Williams.  Del 

Cooper  Moss  Yoxinii.  Ohio 

Cranston  Nel.<:on 

Ellender  Proxmire 


Aiken 

AUolt 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Bible 

BoKus 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Ervln 

Font; 

Gore 

Grlffln 


Allen 

Burdirk 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Case 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Goldwater 

Gravel 


NAYS— 49 

Harris 

Holland 

Hruska 

HuKhes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan. Idaho 

Kennedy 

Maunuson 

Mansfield 

McGee 

Montova 

Mundt 

Miirphy 

Muskie 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING- 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hollinns 

Jordan,  N  C. 

LoilK 

Mathias 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Ribicoff 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Talmad^e 

Thurmond 

Yoinit,'.  N  Dak. 


32 

Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 
Saxbe 
Smith,  111. 
Sparkman 
Tower 
Tvdinns 
Williams.  N  J 
Varborough 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Young  of 
Ohio  was  rejected. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
apreed  to. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr, 


RiBicoFF  in  the  chair^ .  The  amendment 

will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  40.  line  24,  strike  out  the  figure 

$6  million  and  Insert  $8  million. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my.self  5  minutes.  If  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  I  can  explain  the 
amendment  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  amendment  would  increase  the 
appropriation  for  fair  housing  and  equal 
opportunity  under  the  Office  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  from  $6 
million  to  $8  million,  which  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Javits,  Hart, 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Brooke,  Dom- 
iNicK,  Schweiker,  Percy,  Mathias, 
Ribicoff,  Stevens,  Mondale,  and  Good- 
ell. 

As  a  matter  of  legislative  history,  this 
Office,  under  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion requested  $14.5  million.  The  review 
by  the  Nixon  administration  cut  the 
amount  to  $10.5  milhon.  The  House  com- 
mittee appropriated  $3  million,  which 
was  raised  to  $5  million  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  The  Senate  subcommittee  has 
recommended  $6  million.  Under  the 
pending  amendment  the  amount  would 
be  raised  to  $8  million. 

As  I  have  said,  the  amendment  has 
the  support  of  the  administration,  pur- 
suant to  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Romney,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  hear- 
ings on  page  513. 

Actually,  support  of  the  amendment 
would  rest  upon  two  principles:  First, 
that  it  is  a  national  civil  rights  program: 
and  second,  that  it  is  a  program  designed 
to  give  the  black  minority  and  other  mi- 
norities economic  opportunities.  This 
office  administers  the  Federal  fair  hous- 
ing law  which  was  passed  by  Congress 
la,st  year-  It  has  a  caseload  now  of  about 
140  cases  per  month,  and  increasing, 
not  on  a  sectional  basis.  Testimony  indi- 
cated that  there  were  almost  twice  as 
many  regional  offices  in  Chicago  as  in 
Atlanta  and  Fort  Worth,  although  that 
niunber  is  increasing  now.  In  general, 
coverage  of  law  will   almost  double  in 

the  number  of  housing  units 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  recited  the  precise  chronol- 
ogy of  the  amendment.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  money  can  be  used  prop- 
erly. If  the  Senator  from  ansas  would 
modify  his  amendment — I  have  already 
discussed  it  with  my  counterpart,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott). 
the  Ranking  RepubUcan  on  the  commit- 
tee—if the  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
modify  his  amendment  to  read  an  in- 
crease of  $1  million  instead  of  $2  mil- 
lion, we  would  be  happy  to  take  it  to 
conference. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  know  of  his  deep  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  should  like  just  to  make  a  further 
comment  and  then  I  shall  modify  the 
amendment  as  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  appro- 
priation of  money  for  a  great  number 


of  added  personnel.  There  are  about  285 
people  in  the  office  now.  The  request 
would  be  for  only  40  more.  Really,  the 
great  amount  of  money  being  requested 
here  is  for  education  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  States  so  that  we  can 
approach  the  problem  on  an  educational 
and  a  conciliatory  basis  rather  than  on 
an  inspection  by  force. 

Thus,  with  great  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  modify  my  amendment  and 
have  It  read  from  $7  million,  instead  of 
$8  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  will  be  so  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back  The  question 
IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  as  mod- 
ified of  the  Senator  from  Kani^as. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows; 

On  page  40.  line  24.  strike  out  the  I.gure 
$6  miUion  and  insert  $7  million 

AMENDMENT    NO.    274 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr.  Bykd),  I  call  up  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  4.  strike  out  $105,000  000  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $107,500,000  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  oral  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd  I  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
yesterday  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO      274 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  I  send  r.n 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed. 

The  F>RESiDiNG  Officer  The  amendment 
will  be  received  and  printed  and  will  lie  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  Bvrd  of  West  Virginia  Mr  President 
I  should  like  at  this  point  to  make  a  brief 
explanation  of  my  amendment  I  cannot  be 
here  tomorrow  because  of  official  businew^ 
which  will  require  my  presence  elsewhere 
and  for  that  reason  I  have  offered  thi> 
amendment  today.  I  have  talked  with  the 
majority  leader  about  the  amendment,  and 
he  will  call  up  the  amendment  on  my  behalf 
tomorrow. 

My  amendment  would  add  S2  5  million  for 
the  non-highway  programs  under  the  funds 
appropriated  t-o  the  President  for  Appala- 
chian regional  development  programs 

For  the  non-highway  programs,  the  Appre  - 
priations  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, has  recommended  restoration  of  510  mil- 
lion above  the  House  allowance  of  $95  mil- 
lion, which  would  make  a  total  of  S105  mil- 
lion. This  is  S7.5  million  below  the  budget 
estimate.  The  reclama.  as  I  understand  it 
was  in  the  amount  of  $2.5  million  more  than 
the  Senate  .Appropriations  Committee  al- 
lowed. My  amendment  would  bring  the  tot.tl 
restoration  up  to  the  lull  amount  that  was 
appealed. 
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Thea«  programs  ar*  designed  to  help  the 
poorer  communities  of  Appalachla  partici- 
pate In  reg\ilar  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. Many  commutiltles  in  Appalachla  lack 
the  tax  base  to  provide  the  matching  share 
required  for  basic  Federal  grants  Per  capital 
local  revenue  in  nW  for  the  United  SUtes 
-vas  9149,  but  In  Appalachla  It  was  only 
$83. 

Back  In  1B6S.  when  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  was  passed.  Appala- 
chla, With  almost  lO  percent  of  the  Nation  s 
population,  was  receiving  only  a  little  over 
7  percent  of  Federal  grants  In  aid  This  year, 
thanlcB  to  this  program.  Appalachian  com- 
munities are  receiving  almost  their  fair  share 
of  national  grants  in  aid. 

However,  tight  mOney  conditions  have  Im- 
posed a  new  burden  upon  many  of  our  smaller 
communities.  The  rtse  In  Interest  rates  has 
foreclosed  many  of  them  from  being  able  to 
raise  needed  funds  In  the  bond  market  for 
local  Improvetnentsi  unless  some  asslstiince 
ccin  be  provided  to  (hem  through  grants  un- 
der the  Appalachian  programs  to  reduce  the 
amount  they  will  hlive  to  raise  In  the  private 
market.  It  Is  becayise  of  these  increases  In 
the  cost  to  localities  of  borrowing  money 
that  an  additional  $25  million  is  required. 

The  Approprlatlotis  Committee  has  recom- 
mended restoration  of  $10  million  over  the 
amount  recpmmendtcl  by  the  other  body,  and 
I  am  graleful  to  Mi\  Paslore  and  Mr  Allott 
and  othefron  the  ccT^mlttee  but  this  Is  still 
$7  5  million  below  t^ie  budget  estimate  Of 
this  restored  amount|  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  $5  mllllbn  be  used  t<}  provide 
the  full  amount  of  wie  budget  estimate  of 
$35  million  for  the  Aipalachlan  health  pro- 
gram and  that  $5  million  be  restored  to  pro- 
vide the  lull  amount  oi  the  budget  estimate 
of  $25  million  for  vocational  education 
facilities. 

In  recommending  tt  e  addition  of  $2.5  mll- 
lioa  to  the  supplemebtal  grant  program.  I 
wish  to  point  out  thatt  most  of  the  supple- 
mental grants— 80  perient  of  them,  in  fact — 
are  used  to  assist  cpmmunltles  to  build 
schools,  hospitals.  an(i  other  education  and 
health  facilities.  If  w;  fall  to  provide  these 
needed  additional  fu  ids,  a  number  of  ur- 
gently needed  health  and  educational  serv- 
ices and  facilities  cannot  be  provided  and, 
thus,  some  of  the  /momentum  we  have 
achieved  In  this  effok  will  be  lost.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  my  amend- 
ment on  tomorrow      j 

Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  corxsent 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  hje  again  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  th^  pending  business. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ&.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  wtiich  has  just  been  called 
up.  is  being  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  who  is  away 
from  the  Senate  today  on  official  busi- 
ness. This  is  one  of  the  few  days  he  has 
ever  missed  attendance  in  this  body. 

On  yesterday,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
however,  he  Introduced  an  amendment 
which  has  now  been  called  up  for  con- 
sideration. At  the  time  he  introduced 
the  amendment,  Mr.  Byrd  explained  its 
purpose.  It  would  add  $2.5  million  to 
the  funds  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  Appalachian  regional  development 
programs.  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia made  a  statement  supporting  the 
amendment  at  the  time  of  its  introduc- 
tion yesterday,  an<JI  it  appears  in  yester- 
day's Record. 

Senator  Byrd  has  informed  me  that,  if 
his  amendment  Is.  adopted,  it  will  bring 
the  full  amount  for  the  nonhighway 
programs  up  to  $107.5  million.  The  House 


had  allowed  $95  million,  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  restored  $10 
million,  to  provide  a  total  of  $105  million, 
which,  I  am  advised  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  is  $7.5  million  below  the 
budget  estimate  and  $2.5  million  below 
the  full  amount  .stated  in  the  reclama  to 
the  committee.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
would  restore  the  full  amount  appealed. 

Mr.  Prpsidont,  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
agree  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  this  is 
another  amendment  that  I  have  dis- 
cu.ssed  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Allott  I.  The  facts  are  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  stated.  If  we  do  not  put  the 
money  m  here,  we  will  have  to  do  it  with 
a  supplemental  appropriation;  then  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  take  it  to  con- 
ference and  take  our  chances  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back.  The  question 
is  on  agi"eeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  for  tlie 
benefit  of  Senators,  the  Senator  from 
California  iMr.  Cranston  »  was  going 
to  introduce  an  amendment  that  had  to 
do  with  severe  injuries  received  by  vet- 
erans in  Vietnam  and  the  building  of 
facilities  for  them,  and  the  difference 
between  tlie  Johnson  estimate  and  the 
Nixon  estimate.  He  was  going  to  explain 
it,  then  we  were  going  to  discuss  it.  and 
then  he  was  going  to  withdraw  it.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  in  the  Chamber 
at  the  moment,  but  right  after  that,  I 
believe  we  will  be  ready  for  third  read- 
ing and  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
i^est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO,     273 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment.  No.  273,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  Let  me  armounce,  before  the 
clerk  reports,  that  the  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment  are  Senators  Goodell,  Hart, 
MusKiE,  Percy.  Cask,  Mondale,  Schwei- 
KER,  and  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  34  strike  out  line  1  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  •$500,000,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended  ". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  Increase  the  amount 


available  for  urban  renewal  by  $250  mil- 
lion. This  contrasts  with  the  efforts  made 
yesterday  to  Increase  the  same  item  by 
some  $587  million. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  offering 
this  amendment  today.  First,  the  urgent 
need:  and,  second,  the  defeat  of  yester- 
day's amendment  by  only  2  votes.  Th.'s 
very  narrow  defeat  indicated  that  per- 
haps a  somewhat  lower  figure  would  be 
adopted.  In  the  absence  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  who  carried 
the  principal  load  yesterday,  I  under- 
took to  introduce  the  amendment  today 

We  face  a  vcr>'  serious  situation  in  the 
cities.  Practically  every  housing  pro- 
gram depends  upon  the  availability  of 
land. 

I  think  we  are  all  aware  of  the  critical 
situation  which  faces  the  cities,  includ- 
ins  the  major  cities  of  my  own  State  of 
New  York.  There  has  almost  been  a  shut- 
down of  low-  and  middle-income  hous- 
iiig. 

Mr.  President,  I  imderstand  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pastore  ) .  Those  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  sponsoring  this  amendment  and 
I  have  discussed  it  with  him.  Senator 
P,\STORE.  himself,  is  very  strongly  dis- 
posed toward  the  very  item  we  are  dis- 
cussing now.  He  even  points  out.  quite 
properly,  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  'Mr.  Bryd),  chsurman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations, voted  for  the  amendment 
yesterday  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
authorization.  However,  Senator  Pastore 
does  not  have  a  budget  estimate.  In  view 
of  the  urgency  of  the  need — I  think  it 
was  very  clearly  and  without  any  ques- 
tion demonstrated  yesterday — he  thinks 
we  should  first  try  to  get  the  adminis- 
tration to  recognize  the  critical  nature 
of  the  situation  and  that  all  the  other 
objectives  which  HUD  seeks  depend  upon 
adequate  urban  renewal  funding.  Sena- 
tor Pastore,  therefore,  believes  that  we 
should  first  seek  a  budget  estimate  for 
a  supplemental  bill  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Quite  frankly,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
motivated,  also,  by  the  fact  that  it  Is 
lather  difficult  and  rough  constantly  to 
put  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <  Mr. 
Pastore)  in  the  position  where,  although 
he  is  personally  disposed  toward  an  item 
of  this  character,  he  must  oppose  it,  be- 
cause he  is  managing  the  bill. 

Therefore,  after  discussing  this  mat- 
ter with  those  who  joined  me  in  this 
amendment,  we  have  determined  not  to 
press  it.  Instead,  we  will  do  our  utmost 
to  bring  the  administration  to  the 
realization  that  its  other  programs, 
such  as  rent  supplements,  homeowner- 
ship  and  rental  assistance,  are  based  on 
urban  renewal,  and  to  obtain  from  HUD 
a  firm  appraisal  of  what  the  administra- 
tion Is  forced  to  reject,  because  the 
amount  made  available  by  this  bill  is  in- 
sufficient. We  will  then  do  our  utmost  to 
get  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

I  think  it  is  quite  extraordinary  for 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  is 
quite  senior  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, to  Inform  us  that.  If  we  do  not 
get  It,  he  himself  will  move  the  addi- 
tional amount.  He  is  satisfied  of  the  real 
need  for  lu-ban  renewal  funds,  for  it  is 


the  underpinning  of  all  the  housing  pro- 
grams contained  In  the  bill. 

In  Ught  of  the  situation  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it  to  the  Senate,  my  colleagues 
and  I  feel  we  are  better  advised  not  to 
press  tlie  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr  PASTORE.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
seniority;  it  is  a  question  of  the  merit  of 
the  legislation.  There  is  tremendous 
merit  to  this  legislation.  I  discussed  it 
vc<;terday.  What  I  am  opposed  to  is  mak- 
ing a  compromise  on  the  basis  of  cutting 
it  in  half  on  the  chance  that  it  will  pass 
because  it  lost  by  only  two  votes  yester- 
day But  the  danger  there  is  that  we  have 
already  cut  a  meritorious  proposal  in 
half  I  do  not  want  to  see  that.  We  should 
proceed  in  the  regular  order.  We  should 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  set  an  estimate 
and  to  have  it  included  in  the  supple- 
mental bill.  As  I  told  my  colleaKues,  I 
would  be  the  first  to  support  it. 

I  hope  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
will  withdraw  it  because,  very  frankly.  I 
think  we  are  all  in  accord  on  the  objec- 
tive It  is  a  question  of  how  we  should 
do  It.  I  think  the  wise  way  to  do  It  is  in 
the  regular  order. 

Mr,  SCOTT.   Mr.   President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  >ield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr    SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
accord  with  what  is  sought  to  be  achieved 
here  too.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  stated  a  desire  to  proceed  in  a  fashion 
which  may  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  committees  involved 
the   great    seriousness   of   the   problem 
which  the  mayors  of  our  country  have 
presented  to  us  so  earnestly.  Therefore, 
I  very  much  hope  that  something  further 
can  be  done:  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
in  view  of  this  colloquy,  that  we   are 
proceeding  in  the  right  direction  if  we 
agree  with  the  suggestion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  I  should  like 
to  indicate  my  support  for  this  action. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  not 
only  does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
fully  support  this  amount  as  one  that  is 
justified  and  could  be  substantiated,  but 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  by 
his  vote  yesterday  indicated  that,  as 
manager  of  the  supplemental  bill,  he 
would  stand  behind  this  amoimt. 

I  would  like  to  join  in  whatever  letter 
of  request  is  prepared  to  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
will  lend  my  full  support  in  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
that  committee  to  this  very  important 
item.  This  is  the  best  way  to  work  the 
matter  out. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate   the    consideration    which   the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  his  associ- 
ates  are  showing   to  our  distinguished 
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chairman.   I  want  the  record  to  show 
very  clearly  that  the  amount  now  in  the 
bill  is  sizably  larger  than  it  was  when 
it  came  over  to  us.  The  reason  for  that 
was  the  insistence  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  it  be  raised  $150  mil- 
lion  The  committee  agreed  to  go  along 
with  him  in  that  insistence.  I  do  think 
the  way  we  propose  to  take  care  of  the 
matter  is  much  more  considerate  of  him. 
becau.se  he  has  been  the  leader  of  this 
cau.se  in  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr   JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes 
just  to  say  to  the  mayors  of  the  coun- 
tr>-— and  they  are  the  ones  who  are  on 
the   frying   pan.   as  it  were,   now— they 
should    understand    very    clearly,    first, 
that  we  will  have  another  opportunity 
on    the   supplemental,    on    any   supple- 
mental bill  that  comes  up.  Second,  and 
very  important,  they  are  interested  in 
delivery,  not  performances  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  am  convinced,  and  my  col- 
leagues who   join  me  in  this  are  con- 
vinced, that  the  best  way  to  get  perform- 
ance for  them  is  in  this  way.  I  think  it 
is  very  important  that  they  understand 
that,  especially  since  it  deals  with  their 
planning  and  reliance  on  adequate  urban 
renewal  money. 

I  am  confident  we  will  find  ourselves 
able  to  finance,  through  urban  renewal, 
any  project  which  is  really  worthy  that 
any  of  our  cities  have,  and  that  they  will 
not  be  stymied  by  any  absence  of  appro- 
priations at  this  time. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  withdraw 
the  amendment.  _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  the  discus- 
sion which  has  taken  place  here.  Of 
course,  this  in  conjunction  with  the  dis- 
cussion that  took  i^lace  yesterday  after- 
noon, constitutes  the  record  on  this 
matter. 

I  think  my  friend  from  New  York,  as 
well  as  others  here,  should  understand 
that  there  was  no  real  controversy  in 
our  committee  about  the  full  amount  be- 
ing put  in  the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  distinguished  chairman  and  I 
met  to  talk  over  what  possible  areas  we 
would  recommend  to  the  subcommittee, 
this  was  included.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  evi- 
denced a  very  strong  interest  in  it. 

From  the  discussion  which  has  oc- 
curred here.  I  would  not  want  the  impli- 
cation left  that  there  were,  perhaps.  Sen- 
ators unknown  who  were  opposing  it. 

I  say  this,  therefore,  to  make  the 
record  perfectly  clear:  There  was  no  ob- 
jection to  it:  and  it  was  supported  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado,  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  and 

others.  ^       .„   ^, 

Mr  JAVTTS,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  just  one 
observation? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  It  should  also  be  made 
clear  because  this  is  the  record,  that  in 
the  reduction  I  was  not  taking  account 
of  the  merits,  or  acting  substantively  at 
all.  We  were  just  trying  to  get  something 
in  terms  of  a  rescue  mission  for  what  Is 
really  a  desperate  situation.  The  Senator 


from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  are  absolutely  correct;  we  need 
the  total  amount.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
them  for  their  position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  speak  now  about  an  amendment  I  shall 
offer  at  the  end  of  my  remarks? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
whatever  time  he  needs  on  the  bill.  Mr. 
President. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliere  is 
no  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill  that 
would  restore  the  original  sum  requested 
by  the  Johnson  administration  for  the 
full  Veterans'  Administration's  hospital 
and  medical  care  budget.  The  House  of 
Representatives,  in  its  deliberations,  re- 
stored 34  million  of  those  dollars.  The 
Senate  committee  has  restored  only  20 
million  of  those  dollars.  The  present  ad- 
ministration recommended  a  cut  of 
about  $70  million,  my  amendment  would 
fully  restore. 

I  feel  that  underlying  this  budgetary 
situation  is  a  very  serious  problem,  of 
which  I  have  become  aware  only  in  the 
past  month.  I  apologize  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  presenting  the  mat- 
ter to  us  today  for  not  having  appeared 
before  his  subcommittee  when  the  hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  matter.  But  the 
fact  is  that  I  was  not  fully  aware  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem  we  face  in  at- 
tempting to  meet  the  obligations  we  owe 
to  the  men  who  have  gone  to  Vietnam 
and  have  suffered  wounds  there  that,  in 
many  cases,  will  be  everlasting  in  terms 
of    toUUy    disabling    them,    disflguring 
them    or  restricting  their  ability  to  hve 
the  types  of  lives  men  who  have  not 
suffered  such  wounds  live  in  our  society. 
This  war  in  Vietnam,  with  relation- 
ship, to  the  wounds  suffered  by  the  men 
who  serve  there,  is  totally  different   rom 
any  other  war  we  have  fought.  Tlus  is 
true  for  two  reasons.  The  first  reason  is 
the  nature  of  the  weapons  used  in  this 
war    New,   modem  destructive   devices. 
ranging  from  high  caliber  rifles  which 
inflict  shattering  wounds  the   moment 
someone  is  hit  by  a  bullet  fired  from 
them  to  light  cali'oer  weapons  and  new 
types  of  mines  and  other  traps  used  in 
close    combat    and    guerrilla    warfare. 
These  new  weapons  are  creating  wounds 
that  are  unprecedented  in  their  destruc- 
tive and  crippling  nature. 

The  second  reason  for  the  problem  we 
face  together  with  these  men,  and  which 
hence  our  country  faces,  is  that  due  to 
our  ability,  now,  with  helicopters  to  lift 
faUen  men  from  battle  the  moment  they 
have  fallen,  and  fly  them  in  a  matter  ol 
minutes  to  field  hospitals,  these  nien  re- 
ceive medical  care  far  earUer  than  in 
prior  wars.  And  they  receive  better 
care  due  to  new  medical  advances  and 
wonder  drugs  which  were  not  available 

t>cforG. 

For  these  reasons,  more  badly  wounded 
men— 10  percent  more— are  survivmg 
this  war  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  any  war  we  have  fought.  Let  me  state 
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two  startling,  staggering,  and  alarming 
statistics. 

Of  the  totally  disabled  veterans  sunong 
our  wounded,  only  4  percent  of  those 
wounded  who  survived  in  World  War  II 
were  totally  disabled.  In  the  Korean  con- 
flict, 6  percent  c  f  those  wounded  and  sur- 
viving were  totally  disabled.  Now,  in 
Vietnam,  we  find  that  12  percent  of  those 
wounded  and  surviving  are  totally  dis- 
abled for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Another  statistic  is  this:  In  World  War 
II,  when  men  In  combat  were  burned 
over  more  than  half  their  bodies,  60  per- 
cent died.  Now,  In  Vietnam,  due  to  one 
new  drug,  only  30  percent  of  the  men  so 
burned  are  dying.  So  that  twice  the  pro- 
portion of  men  with  the  disfiguring,  ter- 
ribly hurtful,  shattering  experience  of 
having  more  than  50  percent  of  their 
bodies  burned — a  total  of  70  percent  of 
these  so  burned — are  surviving  this  war. 
But  they  need  our  assistance;  they  need 
our  care,  and  I  am  now  talking  about 
what  happens  when  they  get  back  from 
Vietnam,  totally  disabled,  disfigured,  up- 
set psychiatrlcally,  and  so  on. 

I  seriously  question  whether  we  are 
now  giving  these  men  lying  in  our  vet- 
etftns"  )i^pitals  the  careful  care,  the  in- 
tensive care,  the  compassionate  attention 
and  the  totaJly  modern  sort  of  medical 
assistance  that  they  need  for  recovery 
and  rehabilitation,  if  they  can  be  re- 
habilitated, to  restore  their  spirits,  if 
they  can  be  restored.  I  am  sure  all  Amer- 
icans would  want  for  them  only  the  best 
care  and  rehabilitation  assistance  in  light 
of  the  sacrifice  they  have  made  and  the 
risks  they  have  run  on  orders  from  our 
Government,  if  they  were  not  volunteers, 
in  behalf  of  the  rest  of  our  society. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
of  the  Comniittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  will  begin  hearings  on  Novem- 
ber 21  to  explore  this  matter,  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  situation  in  these  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals.  What 
are  we  doint.  and  what  are  we  failing  to 
do? 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  amend- 
ment that  I  shall  now  offer  Is  even  ade- 
quate to  provide  the  funds  that  we  need 
for  this  puiftwse.  So  I  am  simply,  at  this 
point,  offeriig  what  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, aifter  veiT  careful  study,  felt 
would  be  adequate.  The  $70  million  cut- 
back that  tvas  proposed  by  the  current 
administraiion  would  mean  that  we 
would  fall  back  3,600  in  the  number  of 
personnel  aelping  the  men  in  our  hospi- 
tals. It  would  mean  a  great  reduction  in 
the  development  of  hospitals  and  other 
facilities  needed  for  these  purposes.  Even 
if,  in  accmdance  with  my  amendment, 
we  restore  the  full  sum  requested  by  the 
previous  administration.  I  do  not  know 
that  thatjwill  be  enough,  but  I  suggest 
it  as  a  storting  point,  and  I  therefore 
send  this  amendment  to  the  desk,  and 
ask  that  i  be  read. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

Mr.  CB  ANSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

The  PI  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
amendme  nt  be  stated  first. 

The  let  islative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  i  oUows: 

On  page  27.  line  10.  strike  out  '■$54,638- 
OOO"  »nU  lAsert  in  lieu  thereol  •■•59.638,000'. 


On  page  27,  line  18.  strike  out  ■••18.950.- 
OOO^  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■•$17,327,000'^. 

On  page  28,  line  2.  strike  out  "•220,865,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '"•223,065.- 
OOO". 

On  pmge  28,  lines  12  and  13.  strike  out 
"'»55.217,000""  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "••96.- 
368.000". 

On  i>agp  28.  llne«  17  and  18,  strike  out 
■"•4,000.000  "  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  '$5,- 
OOO.OOO^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  quoted  the  statistics  about  the 
totally  disabled.  I  think  it  would  be  in- 
teresting if  he  could  tell  us  about  the  re- 
lationship between  the  killed  and  the 
wounded.  I  mean.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
number  of  wounded  in  this  war.  relative 
to  the  number  killed.  Is  far  higher  than 
in  any  previous  war  in  our  history?  If 
I  recall  correctly,  the  proportion  used  to 
be  about  3  to  1.  and  it  is  now  approach- 
ing 9  or  10  to  1.  of  wounded  to  killed.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figures  available,  but  there  cer- 
tainly are  more  of  the  wounded  surviving 
In  this  war  than  hitherto. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is  the 
approximate  percentage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  happen  to  have  the 
exact  figures  here. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sure  they  would 
be  interesting. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  a  leader  always  equipped  with  tlie 
exact  figures. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  The  total  number  of 

wounded  in  this  war.  up  to  November  6 

that  is  less  than  a  week  ago — is  256,785. 
The  total  number  of  dead  is  39,232  bat- 
tle deaths,  and  6,880  U.S.  casualties  not 
a  i^esult  of  action  by  hostile  forces,  but 
in  Vietnam.  So  the  total  number  dead  is 
46.212.  and  the  total  number  wounded 
256,789.  The  overall  total  for  casualties 
combined  is  302.901,  as  of  last  week 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sure  that  is 
accurate. 

Mr.  MANSFIETLD.  It  is.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  table  from  which 
I  have  been  reading  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Vietnam  CASUAi.Tirs  Statistical  Summart 

The  Department  of  Defense  relea.sed  today 
the  cumulative  casualties  reported  In  con- 
nection with  the  conflict  In  Vietnam,  lus  ol 
1   November  1969, 

us       CASUALTIES     RESULTING     FROM      ACTION      BY 
HOSTILE    FORCES 

Total  U.S  deaths  from  actions  by  ho.stlle 
forces  Is  the  sum  of  the  following  categories 
killed  in  action,  died  of  wounds,  died  while 
missing  and  died  while  captured  Lines  I 
through  4  subdivide  casualties  by  cause  or 
category  Line  5  provides  an  additional  break- 
down of  the  same  totals  by  environment  (air 
or  ground).  Totals  are  cumulative  from  Jan- 
uary  1,   1961   through  1   November  1969. 


Aimy 


Mavy  > 


Marine 
Corps 


Air 
Force 


Toljl 


7«.  US 
84.  S28 

3.500 
b.059 

47.691 
35.  192 

638 

2.032 

129.974 
126.811 

256.  785 

Killed        20,794  941  10.912  387 

Wounded  or  mtured: 

(a)  Died  ol  wounds        2.79S  123  1.319  36 

(b)  Nonfatal  wounds: 

Hospital  care  requirMi  

Hospital  caie  not  required  . 

Total.  

Missing' 

(a)  Died  while  missing  1.413  172                      5                  32S 

(b)  Relumed  to  control 52  7                      6                    84 

(c)  Current  missing         .              192  106                      M                    SZS 

Captured  or  interned 

(a)  Died  while  captured  or  mterrred 9  .  .                     1 

(b)  Returned  to  control                    ..   36  3                        4                        6 

(c)  Current  captured  or  interned SO  140                    23                   201 

Deaths 

(a)  Tiom  aiiciatt  accidents  incidents: 

Fined  wing                            72  153                     127                    583 

Helicoptei           1.359  52                   365                     40 

(b)  From  ground  actiOB 23.580  1.031                 11.744                      126 

Total  deaths" 2S,011  1^236  12.236  749 


33.034 

4.273 


1.915 

89 

911 

\u 

49 
4H 


935 

1.816 

36.481 


39.  232 


B.  COMBAT  DEATHS  FOR  OTHER  FORCES  IN  VIETNAM-SINCE  JAN.  1,  1961 


Force 


RVNAF:< 


Other  tree 
world  lorces 


Enemy  • 


6.  Total  deaths 


96.456 


3.433 


566.501 


C.  U.S.  CASUALTIES  NOT  THE  RESULT  OF  ACTION  BY  HOSTILE  FORCES-SINCE  JAN.  1,  1961 


Army 


Navy'     Marine  Corps  Atr  Force 


Total 


7.  Current  missins                                                .  117  - 

8.  Deaths 

(a)  From  aiicralt  accidents  incidenti: 

Fixed  wing        ...  .  , 217                    117 

Helicopter        . „.„„ 1,136                      23 

(b)  Fiom  other  causes 3,015                   S2I 

Total  deaths  .  4, 3U  G6f 

'  Navy  figures  include  Coast  Guard. 

;Sum  ol  lines  I.  2(a),  3(a).  and  4<a). 

<  Does  not  include  paramilitary  losses. 

•  Includes  ad|uslment  from  previous  period  and  it  s«b)tcl  (•  lalei  adjuttment  in  l»n. 


120 


40 

217 

591 

191 

8 

1,365 

I.IU 

195 

4,924 

1,424 


420 


6.880 


Mr    FULBRIGHT.  The  point  is  that 
because  of  the  reasons  the  Senator  from 
California  has  stated  in  the  other  wars 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  there 
have  never  been  so  many  who  have  sur- 
vived   That  is,  a  great  many  of  those 
wounded  in  this  war  do  survive  for  the 
reasons  he  has  given.  I  think  his  amend- 
ment has  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and  I 
support  it. 
Mr  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr   MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  may  I  say  that  those  figures  cover 
the  period  from  January  1,  1961,  to  No- 
vember 1,  1969.  .   «    »  „f 
Mr   PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all    I  wish  to  make  it  abimdantly  clear 
that  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  is  inclined  to  supply 
anything  less  than  adequate  and  com- 
plete support  for  our  wounded  veterans. 
No  matter  what  amount  of  money  is 
needed  and  no  matter  whether  we  have 
to  take  the  money  out  of  any  existing 
program,  I  know   that  this  country  is 
not  going  to  abandon  or  neglect  any  vet- 
eran or  the  widow  of  any  veteran.  I  am 
sure  of  that.  It  has  traditionally  been 
the  history  of  our  country  that  we  have 
Uken  care  of  these  people. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomia  for  bringing  this  very  important 
problem  to  our  attention.  However,  we 
do  have  a  problem  here.  First,  these 
wounded  veterans,  of  course,  go  to  mili- 
tary base  hospitals.  They  do  not  go  to 
veterans  hospitals.  Once  they  are  re- 
leased from  military  hospitals,  they 
might  go  to  veterans  hospitals.  That  does 
not  change  the  problem. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  Senator  will  with- 
draw the  amendment,  the  matter  should 
be  explored  exhaustively.  We  should  go 
into  it  in  depth  and  find  out  exactly 
what  the  problem  is,  what  needs  to  be 
done,  and  then  to  do  it  and  do  it  im- 
mediately. 

I  would  hope  that  is  the  case,  because 
whether  or  not  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  I  do  not  think  it  will  reach  the  prob- 
lem that  faces  us. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
about  this  matter  as  does  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from 
California.  However,  I  do  think  we  ought 
to  be  very  careful  that  we  put  the  money 
in  the  proper  place. 

Wounded  soldiers  and  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  are  taken  to 
base  hospitals  and  treated.  Once  they  are 
lionorably  discharged  from  the  militarj', 
they  have  the  right  to  apply  to  a  veter- 
ans' hospital  if  they  need  care. 

If  sufficient  care  is  not  being  afforded 
to  the  wounded  while  in  the  military, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  investi- 
f^ate  the  matter  as  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee is  doing  and  see  to  it  that  appro- 
priations are  voted  for  this  purpose. 

The  VeterEWis'  Administration  by  law — 
and  they  only  have  so  many  beds  Ip  the 
166  VA  hospitals — can  take  care  of  only 
those  who  have  actually  been  honorably 
discharged. 

There  might  be  some  medical  expertise 
in  a  veterans'  hospital  which  could  cause 
the  miUtary  to  suggest  that  a  man  go 


there.  However,  that  would  be  an  unusual 

OASC 

I  am  so  glad  that  the  Senator  is  going 
to  go  into  this  very  Important  matter. 

The  pending  bill  provides  for  SI. 541 
million  for  medical  care,  which  ^  *\l 
million  over  the  budget  request.  I  would 
not  want  to  see  this  money  used  in- 
correctly. 

The  Veterans"  Administration  hospi- 
tals do  a  fine  job  particularly  in  the  re- 
search field.  However,  they  are  available 
to  the  veteran  only  after  he  is  discharged. 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  wUl  go  into 
another  matter.  Very  few  people  in  this 
country  reali2ie  that  every  other  bed  m 
the  166  veterans'  hospitals  is  for  an  m.p. 
case  They  use  tranquilizers  on  these 
patients  and  perform  a  great  deal  of  out- 
patient care  for  them.  ^„i„„ 
I  want  to  be  sure  that  we  are  doing 
the  right  thing  with  the  money  and 
spending  it  in  the  right  place  because  of 
the  importance  of  this  program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield.  .,  ,^,„t 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thinK 
we  are  more  or  less  acting  in  a  vacuum 
here  No  matter  what  we  say.  we  have 
to  do  it  The  best  way  for  us  to  do  it  is 
to  get  on  our  bicycles  and  do  something 
about  it.  This  is  not  a  proper  way  in 
which  to  do  it.  This  Is  merely  a  vehicle 
to  bring  the  matter  to  our  attention. 

I  think  that  every  Senator  is  alert  and 
stands  ready  to  do  everything  that  needs 
to  be  done,  knowing  that  it  has  to  be 

done.  .^     ^   _      , 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  when  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  to 
launch  hearings. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  suggest,  inas- 
much as  the  Senator  is  the  chairman  of 
a  Subcommittee  on  Authorization,  that 
he  begin  hearings  tomorrow.  Once  he 
finishes  the  hearings,  he  can  come  to 
us  and  tell  us  what  needs  to  be  done.  The 
Senator  has  to  do  the  job  first. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  'When  will  it  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Senator's  committee  to  con- 
sider the  matter? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  A  supplemental  bill 
will  probably  be  up  in  January.  Tliat  is 
about  2  months  from  now. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other committee  has  a  responsibility  for 
exploring  matters  pertaining  to  military 
hospitals.  That  is  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Why  does  the  Senator 
not  write  a  letter  and  I  will  countersign 
the  letter.  . 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  may 
be  a  tendency  here  to  mix  up  the  actual 
military  hospital  care  and  the  veterans' 
hospital  care. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  I  have  been  following  this 
particular  matter  for  many  years.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  done  so 
very  assiduously  this  year. 

We  thought  we  had  every  place  cov- 
ered in  the  bill.  Tliat  is  why  we  went  S17 
milUon  over  the  budget  on  medical  care. 


I  think  we  have  everything  covered  at 
this  time.  However,  we  do  have  another 
bill  coming  up. 

No  Senator  will  deny  our  veterans  ac- 
cess to  the  veterans'  hospitals. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  has 
heard.  I  received  a  call  last  night  at 
midnight  from  a  veteran  who  praised 
the  hospital  he  was  in  to  the  skies  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  care  he  receives. 
Perhaps  we  are  fortunate  in  Colorado  be- 
cause we  do  have  a  wonderful  hospital 
and  the  research  in  many  areas  there 
has  stepped  ahead  into  the  very  far 
horizons  of  scientific  Investigations. 

Tliere  is  no  Senator  who  would  not 
want  to  include  appropriations  for  what 
is  needed.  If  we  need  it,  we  will  do  it. 

But  I  must  say  that  as  of  this  moment, 
based  upon  the  evidence  and  the  letters 
that  have  come  to  my  attention  and  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee,  that  the 
legislation  should  take  care  of  this  for 
the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
this  matter  came  before  the  Senate  on 
Veterans  Day  and  that  we  launched  con- 
sideration of  this  problem  anew  on  this 
day  when  we  pay  tribute  to  the  war  dead. 
Tills  Is  a  time  when  we  might  most  ap- 
propriately dedicate  ourselves  to  assur- 
ing that  we  are  doing  whatever  needs  to 
be  done  for  those  who  survive  their 
wounds  but  are  among  the  half  living  In 
our  society  at  the  present  time. 

Recognizing    that    three    committees 
would  be  Involved   In   this  matter— the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  the 
Appropriations     Committee,     and     the 
Armed  Services  Committee— recognizing 
that  there  has  not  been  an  adequate  op- 
portunity for  all  members  of  the  appro- 
priate committees  to  consider  the  matter 
In  the  Ught  of  what  I  believe  are  new 
signs  that  we  may  not  be  doing  what  we 
should  do.  and  recognizing  the  dedication 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  iMr. 
Pastore  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  <  Mr. 
Russell  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  Stennis)   and  of  their  com- 
mittees In  this  area,  along  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  iMr.  Yarborouch)   and 
the  members  of  our  full  committee,  1 
withdraw  my  amendment  with  the  un- 
dersunding  that  all  three  Senate  com- 
mittees involved  will,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, see  to  it  that  we  do  whatever  needs 
to  be  done  to   meet   our  obligations  to 
these  men. 
I  withdraw  my  amendment. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  28.  ;mes  12  and  13.  strike  out  'SSS  - 
217.00e"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  -$56. - 
958.000  ". 


Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  raise  the 
fi-nire  of  $55,217,000  recommended  by 
the  committee  for  the  construction  of 
hospital  and  domiciliary  foundations  by 
$1741  000  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
modernization  and  air  conditioning  for 
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the  Muskogee.  Okla.,  Veterans  Hospital, 
an  Item  which  was  Included  In  the  bill 
which  came  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  testify  to  the 
great  need  for  this  item  and  for  the  ex- 
cellent care  being  provided  the  veterans 
in  the  hospital  at  Muskogee. 

It  is  very  important  that,  as  other 
facilities  have  been  closed  down  or  other 
activities  curtailed,  we  improve  the  fa- 
cilities and  modernize  the  facilities  at 
the  remaining  veterans'  hospitals,  one 
of  which  is  Mu.skogee.  one  of  the  larger 
and  one  of  the  best  such  facilities  any- 
where In  the  country 

I  would  hope  that  this  item  might  be 
reinserted  into  this  bill,  and  I  would 
appreciate  any  comments  that  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  might 
have. 

Mr  PAaTORE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  The  issue  is  in  con- 
ference, and  the  recommendation  for  its 
deletion  was  made  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration because  it  exceeded  the 
budget  istimate.  That  was  our  reason 
tor  dieting  the  item.  But  it  is  in  con- 
ference, it  will  be  discussed  there,  and 
we  hope  that  justice  will  be  done. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Or.  this  one  item  alone, 
which  refers  only  to  my  State.  I  would 
not  want  to  pre.ss  for  a  rollcall  vote. 
because,  since  Senators  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  discussion.  I 
think  the  chances  might  be  that  the 
amendment  might  not  carry,  and  our 
case  thereby  might  be  prejudiced  in  the 
conference.  Especially,  since  the  ad- 
ministration has  recommended  against 
the  appropriation  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  pointed  out.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  administration  that  this 
item  should  be  deleted,  because  I  am 
convinced  of  its  merits. 

On  the  assurance  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  however, 
that  consideration  will  be  given  to  this 
matter  in  conference.  I  would  not  want 
to  request  a  rollcall  vote,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senator  would  take  an- 
other look  at  it  in  conference. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  would  not  weaken  his  case.  I 
would  hope  that  if  he  would  ask  for  a 
rollcall  vote,  it  would  be  adopted.  But  I 
hope  he  would  rely  on  the  astuteness  of 
the  conferees  to  carry  out  his  intention. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  counsel  of  the  dis- 
tinKUished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
wise.  I  want  the  strongest  possible  case 
for  this  item  when  the  matter  goes  to 
conference.  It  is  one  of  great  merit. 

With  that  record  having  been  made. 
Mr.  President,  1  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr 
Packwood  in  the  chair  > .  The  amendment 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  was  necessarily  absent  from  the 
Senate  when  the  explanation  of  the  fund- 
ing of  programs  for  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Commission  was 
discussed  by  Senator  Pastore,  the  able 
manager  of  the  pending  appropriations 
bill.  He  .said  there  was  an  unusual  situa- 


tion as  he  discussed  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram. That  situation  referred  to  the 
clarification  of  the  deletion  of  the  amount 
of  $350  million  In  obllgational  authority 
for  highway  construction  In  the  Appa- 
lachian States  for  fiscal  1970  and  1971. 

The  statement  made  b?-  the  able  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  of  course,  is  sufficient. 
But  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Cooper  I  and  I  have  discussed  the  mat- 
ter, as  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  jUl-isdiction  over  the 
authorization  for  the  Appalachian  meas- 
ure, and  we  are  hopeful  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will 
further  clarify  whether  the  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  for  the  obllgational 
authority  could  be  used  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  new  contract  authority. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
to  do  with  the  highway  program  for  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Commis.sion.  The  House  did  fund  the 
money.  $350  million,  which  was  advance 
funduig.  The  authorizing  committees — 
that  is.  the  legislative  committees — au- 
thorized, through  contractual  authority, 
the  building  of  the  highway,  which 
means,  of  course,  that  we  defer  the  fund- 
ing at  this  time.  The  funding  will  have  to 
be  made  up.  but  it  will  not  in  any  way 
impede  the  highway  program.  Evci-y- 
thlng  is  going  to  be  the  same.  The  only 
trouble  is  that,  rather  than  put  the 
money  in  now.  we  will  put  the  money  in 
when  the  bill  comes  due.  They  have  a 
right  to  make  commitments  under  the 
contract  authority  granted  in  legislation 
that  has  already  been  .sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
We  are  grateful  for  this  further  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
iKstened  with  interest  to  the  remarks  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  con- 
cerning the  need  for  consideration  by  the 
conferees  on  this  measure  of  the  need 
for  moderation  of  the  veterans'  hospital 
at  Muskogee.  Oklahoma,  in  relation  to 
the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  House  version  and  the  Senate 
version  of  the  pending  bill. 

In  the  absence  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  my  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Yarborouch'. 
I  should  like  to  say  what  I  know  he  would 
.say.  were  he  present.  Given  his  fervent 
dedication  to  the  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans.  I  feel  sure  he  would  be- 
seech and  plead  with  the  members  of  the 
conference  to  consider  also  the  needs  for 
modernization  and  air  conditioning  for 
a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  In 
Waco.  Tex.  There  is  apparently  a  great 
need,  which  the  House  version  would 
meet. 

I  simply  want  to  ask,  on  behalf  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas,  that  the 
conferees  do  all  they  can  for  that  facility 
in  the  conference. 


mo    AFPHOPRIATIONS    AND    RVRAL    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  appropriations  bill  for 
independent  offices  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  I 
wish  to  point  out  an  aspect  which  I  find 
disturbing. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  I  do  not 
support  this  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  do.  and  I  intend  to  vote  for  it. 
I  offer  the.se  remarks  in  a  spirit  of  pro- 
moting in  this  body  the  desire  to  main- 
tain our  perspective  in  all  matters  I 
know  this  desire  is  shared  by  all  my  col- 
leagues— that  in  the  infinitely  complex 
matters  with  which  we  deal  daily,  we  do 
our  best  to  keep  all  things  in  a  proper 
perspective  to  each  other  and  to  the  en- 
vironment in  which  they  exist:  that  by 
careful  consideration  of  the  full  context 
of  facts,  and  with  all  the  reason  and  wi.s- 
dom  we  can  bring  to  bear,  we  reach  our 
judgments  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
laws  reflect  the  ultimate  good  of  our 
nation.  A  part  of  this,  obviously,  is  the 
proper  division  of  our  fiscal  resources  in 
bringing  them  to  bear  on  a  myriad  of 
pressing  problems.  This,  of  course,  is  in 
all  our  minds  whenever  we  consider  an 
appropriation  bill.  We  are  striving  for 
a  proper  balance,  a  reasoned  perspective. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  in  the 
bill  we  are  considering,  it  is  projiosed 
that  there  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment over  $1,896,000,000.  Of  this  very 
imposing  sum.  and  with  advanced  fund- 
ing provided  last  year,  there  will  be  $1 
billion  for  urban  renewal  programs.  For 
metropolitan  development  there  will  be 
$276  million.  Of  this  latter  figure,  and 
with  a  carrjover  of  $15  million,  there  will 
be  $150  million  in  grants.  Tliese  are 
grants  to  be  made  to  local  public  bodies 
to  finance  basic  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties. This  is  a  large  sum.  and  it  is  not  for 
loans;  it  is  for  grants. 

I  should  like  to  comment,  by  way  of 
fostering  balance  and  perspective  in  all 
things,  that  we  might  examine  what  is 
being  done  for  the  rural  people  of  this 
country,  in  the  matter  of  funds  for  water 
and  sewer  facilities. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
makes  loans  to  farmers  and  to  nonprofit 
i-ural  asscKiations  for  water  supply  and 
waste  disposal  systems.  Association 
members,  through  a  ft^  system,  repay 
the  loans. 

The  FHA  also  makes  grants  for  i-ural 
water  and  sewer  systems.  They  can  make 
grants,  up  to  an  authorized  annual  total 
of  S5  million  for  preparation  of  plans  for 
water  and  sewer  systems. 

They  also  can  make  development 
grants  to  nonprofit  inral  associations  for 
water  and  sewers,  up  to  half  the  cost  of 
tlie  project. 

In  the  appropriations  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  now  in  confer- 
ence, there  was  provided  by  the  other 
body  the  sum  of  $40  million  for  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  grants.  I  pro- 
posed a  larger  sum.  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  committee,  which  I  greatly 
appreciate,  the  amount  proposed  to  and 
voted  by  the  Senate  was  $46  million.  I 
trust  at  least  a  substantial  part  of  the  in- 
crease will  be  held  in  conference.  I  might 
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add  that  the  budgeted  amount  was  $28 
million. 

We  have,  then,  a  rather  revealing  com- 
parison of  the  Federal  funding  of  urban 
projects  and  rural  projects  made  for 
similar  purposes — $150  million  for  urban 
grants  and  a  maximum  of  $46  million 
for  rural  grants,  both  for  water  and 
sewer  systems. 

I  would  ask  that  my  colleagues  devote 
some  thought  to  this  allocation  of  priori- 
ties on  funds,  to  reach  a  reasoned  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  in  fact  we  have 
achieved  the  balanced  perspective  I  am 
sure  we  all  seek. 

I  have  devoted  thought  to  it.  and  in 
my  view  there  is  a  danger  that  the  some- 
what overwhelming  problems  of  vast 
urban  areas  are  allowed  to  divert  too 
much  attention  from  the  very  real  prob- 
lems of  rural  America.  In  the  great  urban 
areas  there  is  a  concentration  of  prob- 
lems, but  a  concentration  of  resources  as 
well.  Our  rural  areas  frequently  have  the 
problems  without  the  resources.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  development  of  rural 
areas  is  a  part  of  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems of  metropolitan  sprawl,  of  over- 
p>opulated  centers,  of  outmigration  from 
the  farm  and  countryside. 

I  ask  your  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  comparative  actions  we  take  with  re- 
spect to  our  great  urban  centers  and  to 
the  heart  strength  of  our  country  in  the 
rural  areas. 

When  the  authorization  and  appropri- 
ation bills  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture again  come  before  the  Senate.  I 
intend  that  they  will  carry  amendments, 
which  I  shall  submit,  to  increase  sub- 
stantially the  activities  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  I  will  ask  that  you 
review  the  perspective  to  be  given  the 
whole  subject,  and  that  you  support  me 
in  this  cause. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  ( Mr.  Allen  ) .  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Byrd», 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart). 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings).  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarbcjrough)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  , 


the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore>  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  , 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr. 
Allen),  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland",  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore  < ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  ( Mr.  Gravel  > .  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  .  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Hol- 
lings I ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana ( Mr.  Long  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota <  Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  iMr.  Met- 
calf), the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator  from 
Marj'land  (Mr.  Tydings),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BORoucH)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and 
Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Gurney).  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller) 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  .  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  68, 
nays  1.  as  follows: 


NATS— 1 


INC.  147Leg.l 

TEAS— 68 

Aiken 

Fong 

Nelson 

AUott 

Fulbrlght 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Goodell 

Pastore 

Baker 

Griffin 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Harris 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bennett 

Holland 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hruska 

Proxmire 

Boggs 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Ribicoff 

Byrd.  Va. 

JacksoTi 

Russell 

Case 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

ChurcU 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Mignuson 

Spong 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Cranston 

McGee 

Stevens 

Curtis 

McGovern 

Symington 

Dodd 

Montoya 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Moss 

Thurmond 

Dornmlck 

Mundt 

Williams.  Del. 

EUender 

Murphy 

Young.  N,  Dak 

Ervla 

Muskle 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-31 

Allen 

Hansen 

Miller 

Burdick 

Hart 

Mondale 

Byrd,  W  Va 

Hartke 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Hollines 

Smith.  111. 

Eagleton 

Jordan.  N  C 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Long 

Tower 

Fannin 

Mathias 

Tvdings 

Goldwater 

McCarthy 

VVIlliams   N  J 

Gore 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Gravel 

Mclntvre 

Giirney 

Metcalf 

So  the  bill   (H.R.   12307  >    was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presdent.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pastore. 
Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell. Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Allott.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine.  Mr.  Hrus- 
ka. and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  2  days  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore) 
has  devoted  his  unsurpassed  skill  and 
ability  to  handling  the  funding  measure 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  and  the  independent 
offices  of  the  Government.  May  I  say 
that  Senator  Pastore  need  take  his  hat 
off  to  no  one  when  he  leads  a  proposal 
through  the  Senate.  I  think  the  record 
speaks  for  itself.  The  near  unanimous 
acceptance  of  this  appropriations  bill  is 
a  fine  tribute  to  Senator  Pastoi^e.  His 
strong  advocacy,  his  deep  understanding 
his  splendid  presentation  assured  this 
great  success.  The  Senate  is  grateful. 

The  Senate  is  grateful  as  well  for  the 
contributions  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  ( Mr.  Allott  ) .  As 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  covering 
HUD  and  independent  offices,  he  cooper- 
ated magnificently  to  make  certain  that 
this  measure  was  disposed  of  swiftly  and 
efficiently. 

Other  Senators  added  immensely  to 
the  discussion  of  this  measure.  Notably 
may  be  said  for  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire » . 
They  urged  their  own  strong  and  sincere 
views  on  certain  features  of  the  proposal 
with  great  skill  and  ability.  The  same 
may  be  said  for  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young  ) .  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  and  many 
others. 

So  again,  to  Senator  Pastore.  to  Sen- 
ator Allott  and  to  their  subcommittee 
goes  our  sincere  thanks  for  their  out- 
standing efforts  on  this  highly  important 
appropriations  measure. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  iMr.  Hatfield)  for  al- 
lowing us  to  proceed  with  the  next  order 
of  business,  in  spite  of  tiie  fact  he  had  an 
acreement  to  spealc  at  approximately  this 
time. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS,   1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  asli 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  520, 
H.R.  13018.  For  the  information  of  the 
Senate  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
chairman,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington, 
that  there  will  be  a  roUcall  vot€  on  this 

Dl*OOOS3il 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  AssisTANt  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  I  H.R.  13018)  to  autharize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for, other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  cnnsider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enactinR  c-lausc 
and  insert : 

TITLE  I 
Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appur- 
tenances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  the 
following  acquisition  and  construction 

Inhidb  the  tJNrrED  States 

UNITED     STATES    CONTINENTAL     ARMY     COMMAND 

(First  Army) 

Port  Belv-Jlr,  Virginia:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  research,  development, 
and  test  facilities,  hospital  facilities,  and 
utlUtlee.  •4,316.000. 

Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania:  Com- 
munity facilities,  $145,000. 

Fort  Dlx,  New  Jersey:  Community  facili- 
ties, and  utilities,  $1,539,000. 

Port  Eustls,  Virginia:  Training  facilities. 
$1,825,000. 

Port  Hancock.  New  Jersey:  Utilities,  $625,- 
000. 

A.  P.  Hill  MlUt.iry  Reservation,  Virginia: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $364,000. 

Fort  Holablrd,  Maaylan*.  Administrative 
facilities,  $489,000. 

Port  Knox  Kentucky:  Training  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  utilities.  $4,008,000 

Fort  George  G  Meade.  Maryland:  Admin- 
istrative facilities,  community  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $4,845,000. 

Port   Monroe,   Virginia:    Utilities.   $534,000. 

Fort  Story,  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
$430,000. 

Fort  Wadsworth.  New  York:  Utilities,  $545,- 
000. 

(T/»ird  Army) 

Fort  Bennlng.  Georgia:  Utilities.  $2,391,000. 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina:  Maintenance 
rivcililie*,  $915,000 

Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky:  Maintenance  fa- 
cilities and  community  facilities,  $1,176,000. 

Fort  Gordon.  0«orgla:   Training  facilities. 


maintenance   facllitle«,   and    troop   hoiLsing, 
$10,386,000 

Port  Jackson.  South  Carolina:  Troop  hous- 
ing, and  uUlitles,  $12,372,000 

Port  Rucker.  Alabama:  Training  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $7,023.- 
000. 

(Fourth  Army) 

Port  Bliss.  Texas:  Training  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  community  facilities,  and 
utilities.  $4,309,000 

Fort  Hood.  Tex  is  Maintenance  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  community  facilities, 
$21,1)50  000 

Port  Sam  Hou-tnn  Texas-  Utilities.  $378.- 
000 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana  Training  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  com- 
munity facilities,  $2,851,000 

Port  Sill.  Oklahoma:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties, and  utllllies.  $738  OCO 

{Fifth   Army) 

Fort  Carson.  Colorado:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties, $6,865,000. 

Port  Benjamin  Harrison.  Indiana:  Admin- 
istrative facilities,  and  utilities.  $4,120,000. 

Port  Leavenworth.  Kansas:  Medical  facili- 
ties and  troop  housing,  $502,000 

Port  Riley.  Kansas:  Utilities.  $934,000. 

Port  Sheridan.  Illinois:  Administrative  fa- 
cilities, $2,210,000 

(Sixfh    Army) 

Presidio  of  Monterey,  Calllornia:  Troop 
housing,  $2,125,000. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California:  Com- 
munity facilillc.>;.  and  utllllies.  $745,000 

i\f ilUary  District  of   Washington) 
F.  rt  McNalr.  District  of  Columbia:  Tr.-iin- 
uii;  :.ii.-illties.  $929,000 

U.MITED    STATES    ARMY     MATERIEL    COMMAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland: 
Training    facilities   and    utilities,    $2,312,000. 

Afrcnautlcal  Maintenance  Center,  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $1,178,000. 

Annislon  Army  Depot,  Alabama:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  $1,053,000 

Atlanta  Army  Depot.  Georgia:  Supply 
facilltic."!.  $572,000. 

Badscr  .\rmy  Ammiuiitlon  Plant.  Wiscon- 
sin    Utilities,  $203,000. 

Ch:irleston  Army  Depot.  South  Carolina: 
Utilities.  $143,000. 

Detroit  Arsenal.  Michigan:  Operational 
facilities,  and  research,  development  and  test 
fii.ilities.  $4,070,000. 

Dugway  Proving  Ground.  Utah:  Opera- 
lie  nal  facllllles,  and  research,  development 
and  test  facilities,  $420,000. 

Granite  Ciiy  Army  Depot,  Illinois.  Utilities, 
$237,000. 

Hfjiston  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Tennes- 
see:  Utilities,  $344,000. 

Iowa  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Iowa: 
Utilities.  $503,000. 

Joliet  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Illinois: 
Utilities.    $4,043,000 

Lctterkenny  Army  Depot.  Pennsylvania: 
Mainlcnance  facilities,  and  utilities.  $2.- 
457.000 

Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant.  Michigan: 
Utilities.   $354.0(10 

Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jerrey:  Research, 
lievelcipmeiit  and  test  facilities,  and  com- 
munity facilities.  $1,778,000. 

New  Cumberlan-  Army  Depot,  Pennsyl- 
vania: Supply  facilities.  $560,000. 

Plcatinny  Ar.senal.  New  Jersey:  Utilities, 
$989,000. 

Pueblo  Army  Depot.  Colorado;  Mainte- 
nance  facilities,   $1,026,000. 

Radford  Arsensal.  Virginia:  Administrative 
facilities,  $1,641,000. 

Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texas:  Operational 
farillt'.es.  and  utliitles.  $1,396,000. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Illinois:  Operational 
facilities.  $425,000 

Savanna  Army  Depot,  Illinois:  Utilities. 
$274,000. 


Sunflower  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Kan- 
sas:    Utilities.  $251,000. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico- 
Research,  development,  and  test  faclUtleK 
$3,218,000 

>F:)rt  WinKatc  Arinv  Dep:>t  New  Mexico 
Utilities.  .»217.000 

Yuma  Provlns;  Ground,  ArlTirna:  Research, 
development,  and  lest  facilities,  and  ullll- 
tlP.s.  $734  000 

I'MITED    STATFS    ARMY    ,<IR    DrfTNSC    COMMAND 

United  states  Various  Ixicfttlons:  Opera- 
tional fai-llltles.  $27,000. 

UNIIED    STATES    ARMY    SECtTRlrY    AGENCY 

Vint  Hill  Farms.  Virginia:  UtiliUr.« 
$136,000 

UNITED     SrAlKS     ARMY     STRATEGIC     COMMUNICA- 
TIONS   COMMAND 
Fort    Hauchuca.    Arizona:    Troop    hoiislnf;. 
and   community   facilities.   $3,740,000 

UNITED  STATES    MILITARY    ACADEMY 

United  States  Military  Academy.  We.'^t 
Point,  New  York:  Training  facilities  an<l 
community  facilities,  $17,421,000. 

ARMY    MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT 

Brooke  Army  Medical  Center.  Texai 
Training  facilities.  $9,891,000. 

Fif/slmons  Army  Hospital,  Colorado:  Pro- 
duction facilities,  $776,000 

CORPS     or     ENCINEERa 

.^rmy  Map  Service,  Maryland:  Operatlon.-il 

facilities,  $134,000. 

MILITARY    TRAFFIC    MANACEMtNT    AND   TERMIN/M. 
SERVICE 

Military  Ocean  Terminal.  Bayonne.  Ne-A- 
Jer.'.ey    Utilities,  $1,134,000. 

Military  Ocean  Terminal,  Kings  Bav, 
Georgia:    Utllllies.  $177,000. 

Stinny  Point  Army  Terminal,  North  Caro- 
lina Operational  facilities  and  utilities, 
$1,871,000. 

VNITFD     .STATES     ARMY.     ALASKA 

Fort  Grcely,  Alaska:   Utilities.  $743,000. 
Fort   J.   M.   Wainwright,   Alaska:    Tralnli.j 
facilities.  $322.  000. 

UNITED     STATES     ARMY,     HAWAII 

Schofleld  Barraclts.  Hawaii:  Community 
faclllUes,  $1,524,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 
united  .states  army,  pacitic 
Korea.  Various:  Operational  and  Training; 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  supply  fa- 
cilities, medical  facilities,  administrative 
facllllles,  troop  housing,  community  facili- 
ties, and  utlUties.  $23,678,000. 

UNITED   STATES   AKMT    FORCES,   SOtTTHERN 
COMMAND 

Canal  Zone,  Various:  Medical  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $1,756,000. 

UNITED       STATES       SAFECCARO       COMMAND 

Kwajaleln  Missile  Range:  Operational  f.i- 
cUltles.  maintenance  facilities,  supply  facil- 
ities, and  troop  housing.  $3,273,000. 

UNITED    STATES    ARMY    SECURITY    AGENCY 

Various  locations:  Operations  facilities, 
$2,951,000. 

UNITED    STATES    ARMY.     EUROPE 

Germany,  various:  Maintenance  facll't'.cs. 
supply  facilities,  hospital  facilities,  admin- 
istrative facilities,  troop  housing,  community 
facilities,  and  ulUltles.  $22,323,000. 

Various  locations:  For  the  United  States 
share  of  the  cost  of  multilateral  programs 
for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  mili- 
tary facilities  and  installations,  including 
international  military  headquarters,  for  the 
collective  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Area,  $50,000,000:  Provided.  That, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
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and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  a  description  of  ob- 
ligations Incurred  as  the  United  States  share 
of    such   multilateral    programs. 

ITNITED    STATES    ARMT    STRATEGIC    COMMUNICA- 
TIONS    COMMAND 

Taiwan.  Formosa:  Operational  facilities. 
$154,000. 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Army  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by:  (a)  unforeseen  security  considera- 
tions, (b)  new  weapons  developments,  (c) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requlremente.  or  (d)  improved  pro- 
duction schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  deferral  of  such  con- 
struction for  Inclusion  in  the  next  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  would  be 
inconsistent  with  interests  of  national  secu- 
rity, and  in  connection  therewith  to  acquire, 
construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  in 
the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  des- 
ignee, shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Immediately  upon  reaching  a 
final  decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section,  including  those  real 
estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  au- 
thorization win  expire  as  of  September  30. 
1970.  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

SEC.  103.  (a)  Public  Law  89-188.  aa 
amended.  Is  amended,  under  the  heading 
•Inside  the  United  States",  in  section  101, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "continental 
UNITED  states,  Lcss  Army  Materiel  Command 
(Fourth  Army)"  with  respect  to  "Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas",  strike  out  "$1,300,000  '  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  "$1,510,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  89-188,  ae  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion 602  "$260,925,000"  and  "$317,786,000  '  and 
inserting  "$261,135,000"  and  $317,996,000", 
respectively. 

Sec  104.  (a)  Public  Law  90-110,  as 
amended.  Is  amended,  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  Untted  States"  section  101  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  Under  the  subheading,  "uni-ted  states 
continental  ARMT  COMMAND  (First  Army)" 
with  respect  to  "Fort  Dix.  New  Jersey",  strike 
out  "$2,585,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$3,471,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "united  states 
CONTINENTAL  ARMT  COMMAND  (First  Army)" 
with  respect  to  "Fort  Lee.  Virginia",  strike 
out  "$1,646,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$1,727,000". 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "unfted  states 
CONTINENTAL  ARMY  COMMAND  (First  Army)" 
with  respect  to  "Port  George  G.  Meade,  Mary- 
land", strike  out  "$4,510,000"  and  insert  In 
place  thereof  "$5,198,000". 

(4)  Under  the  subheawllng  "united  states 
coNTiNKNTAL  AKMT  COMMAND  (Military  Dis- 
trict of  Washington)"  with  respect  to  "Fort 
Myer.  Virginia",  strike  out  "$1,680,000  '  and 
Insert   in   place  thereof  "$1,935,000". 

(5)  Under  the  subheading  "tJNrrED  sta-tes 

ARMY     MATEBUL     COMMAND"     Wlth     reSf)eCt     tO 

■Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Illinois",  strike  out 
"$320,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
•■$492,000". 

(6)  Under  the  subheading  'UNrrED  states 

ARMT     air     defense     COMMAND  "     With     rCSpCCt 

to  'Detroit  Defense  Area.  Michigan"  strike 
out  "»130.000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
•  $201,000". 


(7)  Under  the  subheading  "corps  or  en- 
gineers" with  respect  to  "Army  Map  Service. 
Maryland",  strike  out  "$156,000  '  and  Insert 
m  place  thereof  ••201,000". 

(8)  Under  the  subheading  "military  traf- 
fic MANAGEMENT  AND  TERMINAL  SERVICE"  With 

respect  to  "Sunny  Point  Army  Terminal, 
North  Carolina",  strike  out  "$70,000'  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  '$138,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-110,  aa  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of 
section  802  "$282,359,000"  and  '  $385 .752 ,000' 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$284,625,000" 
and  ••$388,018,000',  respectively. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Public  Law  90-408  is  amended 
under  the  heading  "Inside  the  United 
States",   In  section   101   as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "continental 
UNrrED  STATES  ( Flrst  Army)"  with  respect  to 
•Fort  Knox,  Kentucky"  strike  out  '■$727.000" 
and    insert   in   place   thereof   "$888,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  ••untted  states 
MATERIEL  COMMAND"  With  respect  to  "New 
Cumberland  Army  Depot,  Pennsylvania", 
strllce  out  "$638,000  "  and  Insert  in  place 
thereof  "$811,000". 

(b)  PubUc  Law  90-408  Is  amended  in  sec- 
tion 101  under  the  heading  "Otjtside  the 
United  States"  and  subheading  'uNrrED 
states  ARMY  sECURn-T  AGENCY"  With  respect 
to  "Various  Locations",  by  striking  out 
■■$5,386,000"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
•■$6,928,000". 

ic)  Public  Law  90-408  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of  section  802 
■•$363,471,000",  "$85,610,000"  and  "$449,081,- 
000""  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  '■$363,805,- 
000'.  "$87, 152 .000"  and  ■$450,957 .000",  re- 
spectively. !• 
TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  mUltary  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  ap- 
purtenances, utiUtles.  and  equipment  for 
the  following  acquisition  and  construction: 
Inside  the  United  States 

FIRST    NAVAL    district 

Naval  Shipyard,  Boston.  Massachusetts: 
Utilities,  $7,682,000. 

Naval  Station,  Newport.  Rhode  Island: 
Troop  housing,  $685,000. 

Naval  Underwater  Weapons  Research  and 
Engineering  Station,  Newport,  Rhode  Island: 
Research,  development  and  test  facilities. 
$754,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Quonset  Point, 
Rhode  Island:  Maintenance  facilities,  $1,- 
063.000. 

THIRD    NAVAt.    DISTRICT 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London.  Con- 
necticut:   UtUities.  $1,455,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Saint  Albans,  New  York: 
Utilities.  $214,000. 

FOURTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Navy  Ships  Parts  Control  Center.  Mechan- 
icsbur'g,  Pennsylvania:  Administrative  facil- 
ities. $215,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania: Maintenance  facilities.  $10,828,000 

Naval  Air  Engineering  Center,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania:    Utilities.  $222,000. 

Navy  Aviation  Supply  Office.  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania:       Administrative       facilities, 

$834,000. 

Naval  Damage  Control  Training  Center. 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania:  Utilities,  $1.- 
210.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Willow  Grove.  Pennsyl- 
vania: Utilities,  $47,000. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland; 
Utilities,  $3,468,000. 

National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda. 
Maryland:  Hospital  and  medical  facllitlea, 
$3,591,000. 


Naval  Ship  Research  and  Developmei  t 
Center,  Carderock,  Maryland:  Utilities  a*- 
AnnsDoUs  Division,  $186,000 

FIFTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Fleet  Anti-Air  Warfare  Training  Center. 
Dam  Neck,  Virginia:  Operational  faciliiies, 
$493,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina:  Maintenance  facilities.  $2- 
308,000 

Naval  Shipyard.  Norfolk.  Virginia:  Utilities, 
$2,319,000 

Naval  Station.  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Troop 
housing,  community  facilities,  and  rea'. 
estate,    $17,54h.OO0. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia:  Maintenance  facilities.  $9,303,000 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Norfolk,  Virginia: 
UtiUtles,  $111,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Norfolk, 
Virginia:  Operational  facilities,  $1,400,000 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Yorktown,  Virginia- 
Maintenance  facilities,  $1,686,000 

SIXTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field.  Florida- 
Operational  facilities,  and  troop  housing. 
$1,135,000. 

Naval  Station.  Mayport.  Florida:  Oi>era- 
tlonal  and  training  facilities.  $251,000 

Naval  Station,  Key  West.  Florida:  Troop 
housing,  $2,130,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Orlando,  Florida: 
Training  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utili- 
ties. $12,909,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Pensacola.  Florida:  Op- 
erational   facilities,   $1,321,000 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Pensacola, 
Florida:  Utilities,  $923,000, 

Naval  Air  Station,  Saufley  Field,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities  and  real  estate.  $349.- 
000 

Naval  Air  Station.  Whiting  Field.  Florida: 
Training    facilities.    $808,000. 

Naval  Supply  Corps  School,  Athens. 
Georgia:    Training    facilities.    $2,920,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Glynco.  Georgia:  Utili- 
ties. $252,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center.  Gulf- 
port.  Mississippi:  Operational  faclllUes.  sup- 
ply facilities,  administrative  facilities.  Uoop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties, $11,988,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Meridian  Mississippi 
Supply  facilities.  $277,000 

Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston.  South  Caro- 
lina: Maintenance  facilities,  supply  facili- 
ties, community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $5.- 
932.000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Charleston.  South 
Carolina:    Supply    facilities.    $1,271,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Charleston.  South 
Carolina:  Supply  facilities.  $510,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis.  Tennessee 
Troop  housing,  $5,233,000 

EIGHTH    NAVAL   DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station.  Chase  Field.  Texas:  Op- 
erational and  training  Jaciluies.  and  real 
esute,  $2,769,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Corpus  Christ!.  Texas: 
Utilities.  $496,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Klngsvllle.  Texas:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  and  troop  housing. -$3,876.- 
000. 

NINTH      NAVAL      DISTRICT 

Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes.  Il- 
linois: Utilities,  $1,060,000. 

Naval  Avionics  Facility,  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana: Research,  development  and  test  fa- 
cilities. $157,000, 

OMEGA  Navigation  Station,  La  Moure. 
North  Dakota:  Operational  facilities.  $5,690,- 
000 

ELEVENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICTr 

Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  California: 
Utilities,  $1,793,000. 

Naval  Station,  Long  Beach,  California: 
UUlitles,  $511,000. 
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Navy  I^iel  Depot.  San  Pedro.  California: 
UtlUUes.  •90.000. 

Pacific  MlsslU  Range.  Point  Mugu.  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop 
housing.  »554,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme.  California:  Troop  housing,  and 
utilities.  $2,254,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing. 
•7.687.000 

Fleet  Training  Center.  San  Diego.  Califor- 
nia:   Utilities.  $1,336,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Sin  Diego,  Califor- 
nia: Troop  housing,  »3,335,000 

TWELFTH     NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore.  California:  Op- 
erational and  training  facilities  and,  troop 
housing.  $6,007,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Alameda.  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities  and 
ground  Improvements.  $6,094,000. 

Naval  HoBplUl.  Oakland.  California:  Utili- 
ties. $74,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  San  Francisco  Bay.  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities 
at  Hunters  Point  Site  and  at  Mare  Island  Site. 
•  12,494.000, 

Naval  AuWUary  Air  Station.  Fallon.  Ne- 
vada: Troop  housing.  $3,463,000. 

THIRTEEN  rH    NAVAL    DISTKICT 

Navfti' Shipyard.  Bremerton.  Witshlnglon; 
Operatronal  facilities,  maintenance  facilities 
and  utilities,  $7,467,000 

Naval  Air  StaUon.  Whldbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
troop  hovislng,  and  utilities.  $5,101,000. 

POItRTEENTH    NAVAL    DISTRKT 

Naval  Shipyard.  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu.  Ha- 
waii: Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities. 
•3,557.000. 

Navy  Public  Worlcs  Center,  Pearl  Harbor. 
Oahu.  Hawaii    Utilities.  $6,519,000 

Naval  Facility,  Barbers  Point.  Oahu.  Ha- 
waii:  Operational  facilities.  $2,467,000. 

SEVENTEENTH    NAVAL   DIST«ICT 

Naval  Staition.  Adak.  Alaska:  Troop  hous- 
ng.  $4,067,000. 

VARIOrS    LOCATIONS 

'      Various   Naval   and   Marine   Corps   Air  Ac- 
tivities:  Operational   facilities.  $766,000. 

V.Arloiis  Naval  Communication  btations: 
Utilities,  $2;030,000. 

Marine  corps  pacU-ities 

Marine  Ccrps  Development  and  Eklucatlon 
Comm.ind.  Quantico.  Virginia:  Troop  hous- 
ing, and  utilities.  $1,711,000. 

Marino  Corps  Auxiliary  Landing  Field. 
Bogue.  North  Carolina:  Maintenance  facil- 
ities, supply  facilities,  and  utilities.  $620,000 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
C.irollna:  Maintenance  fa:-illlies.  administra- 
tive  fncllltlcR.   and   utilities.  $3,879,000. 

Marne  Cwps  Air  St.ition.  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina  Training  facilities,  and  troop 
houi'lns.  $1,983,000 

Marine  Corps  Air  St.ition.  New  Rtvpr.  North 
Carolina:  0!>enitlori.il  facilities,  $256,000 

Marine  Corps  Reriill  Depot,  Parrl.s  I.sland. 
South  Carolina:  Troop  housing;,  $5,943,000 

Marine  Corps  .Air  Station,  Yuma.  Arizona: 
Operational  fnollitles,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities.  $6,418,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUition.  El  T>ro.  Cali- 
fornia: Malnten.ince  facilities,  and  troop 
housing.  $4,150,000. 

Mnrlne  Corps  B.ise.  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia    Community  facilities.  $2,536,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Sun  Diego, 
California:    Trxjp   housing.  $5,601,000 

Marine  C'lrps  Air  .Stritlon.  Kaneohe  Bay. 
OiUiu,  H.iwall     Utilities.  $460,000. 

Oi'T.'jiaE:  THf:  UNrrr.u  .STATts 

TFaJTH     NAVAL     DISTRICT 

Niivy  Ptibllc  Works  Center.  Guantanamo 
Buy.  Cuba:  Utilities.  $2,898,000. 


Naval  Facility,  Ramey  Air  Force  Base. 
Puerto   Rico:    OperaUonal   facUlUes.   •66.000. 

Naval  Station,  Rocwevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico-  Troop  housing.  •3,995  000. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico:    OperaUonal   facllltle*.  •87.000. 

ATLANTIC     OCEAN     AREA 

Naval  Facility.  Eleutheru,  Bahama  Islands: 
Community  facilities,  and  utilities.  $283,000. 

Naval  Station,  KeHavlk.  Iceland:  Com- 
munity facilities.  $2,834,000. 

EUROPEAN     AREA 

OMEGA  Navigation-  Station.  Bratland, 
Norway:  Operational  facilities,  $2,954,000. 

PACIFIC    OCEAN    AREA 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Flnegay- 
au.  Guam.  Mariana  Islands:  Troop  bousing. 
$1,422,000. 

Naval  Facility.  Guam,  Mariana  Islands: 
Operational    facilities.   $4,419,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Guam.  Mariana  Islands: 
Hospital  and  medical  facilities.   $1,354,000. 

Naval  Hosplt:il.  Yo/cosuka.  Japan:  HoeplWl 
and  medical  facilities.  $746,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Cubl  Point.  Republic  of 
the  Philippines:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facllUles,  and  supply  facilities,  $1,- 
062.000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Sublc  Bay.  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines:  UtlUUes,  »1,770.- 
000. 

Naval  Station,  Sangley  Point.  Republic  of 
the  Philippines:   Supply  facilities.  •120.000. 

VARIOUS    LOCATIONS 

Various  Naval  Air  Activities:  Operational 
facilities.  $235,000. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secreta'y  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  naval  Instal- 
lations and  facilities  by  acquiring,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  or  installing  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works.  Including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  amount  of 
•  1.254,000. 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  InstallaUons  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Navy  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by:  (a)  unforeseen  security  considera- 
tions, (b)  new  we.ipons  developments,  (c) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (dl  Improved  pro- 
duction schedules.  If  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  deferral  of  such  con- 
struction for  inclusion  In  the  next  military 
construction  authorization  Act  would  t)e  In- 
consistent with  Interests  of  national  secu- 
rity, and  in  connection  therewith  to  acquire, 
construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment.  In 
the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  des- 
ignee, shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  ;ind  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, immediately  upon  reaching  a  de- 
cision to  implement,  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  .my  public  work  undertaken  under 
this  section.  Including  those  real  estite  ac- 
tions pertaining  thereto  This  authorization 
will  expire  as  of  September  30,  1970,  except 
for  those  public  works  projects  concerning 
which  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Sen.ile  and  House  of  Repre.sentatives 
have  been  nolilied  pursuant  lo  this  .section  to 
that  dale. 

Sec  204.  lai  Public  Law  89  568.  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  in  section  201  under  the 
heading  "In.siue  the  United  States"  and 
subheading  "naval  air  systems  command 
(Field  Support  Stations i"  with  respect  to 
the  Naval  Air  Station.  Oceana.  Virginia,  by 
striking  out  "$1,466,000"  and  inserting  In 
place  thereof  "$1,861,000" 

(b|  Public  Law  89  568,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  tiy    triklng  out  in  clause  (2)  of  sec- 


tion 602  "  118.769.000"  and  "$142,932,000"  and 
InserUng  respectively  In  place  thereof  "$119  - 
164,000"  and  "$143,327,000" 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Public  Law  90-110,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  In  section  201  under  the 
heading  "Inside  the  United  States"  .xs  ft.l- 
lows: 

(1)  Under  the  sxibheadlng  "nrTH  naval 
district"  with  respect  to  the  Naval  Amphibi- 
ous Base.  Little  Creek.  Virginia,  and  the  Fleet 
Training  Center.  Norfolk,  Virginia,  strike  out 
"$6,220,000"  and  •65.000".  respecUvely.  and 
Insert  in  place  thereof  "$6,456,000"  and 
"$97,000",  respectively. 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "sixth  navai 
district"  with  respect  to  the  Naval  Station, 
Charleston.  South  Carolina,  strike  out 
"$4,048,000"  and  in.  ert  In  place  thereof 
"$6,058,000". 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "ninth  naval 
district"  with  respect  to  the  Naval  Training 
Center.  Great  Lakes.  Illinois,  strike  out 
"$6,869,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$8,760,000". 

(4)  Under  the  subheading  "eleventh 
NAVAL  district"  With  respect  to  the  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station.  Yuma.  Arizona,  and  El 
Toro,  California,  strike  out  "$2,133,000"  and 
"$4,918,000",  respectively,  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  "$2,179,000".  and  ••5.410.000".  respec- 
tively. 

(5)  Under  the  subheading  "thirteenth 
NAVAL  district"  With  respfct  to  the  Naval 
Supply  Depot.  Seattle.  Washington,  and  the 
Naval  Air  Station.  Whldbey  Island.  Washing- 
ton, strike  out  "$252,000"  and  "$2,626,000", 
respectively,  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$645,000"  and  "$3,122,000", 

(6)  Under  the  subheading  "rorRTEEKTii 
NAVAL  DISTRICT"  With  rcspect  to  the  Navy  Pub- 
lic Works  Center.  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu.  Hawaii. 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Kaneohe  Bay. 
Oahu.  Hawaii,  and  the  Naval  Ammunition 
Depot.  Oahu.  Hawaii,  strike  out  "$7,636,000", 
"$2,554,000".  and  "$1,170,000",  respecUvely. 
and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$8,121,000",  "$3.- 
'J68.000 ",  and  "$1,619,000",  respectively. 

(7)  Under  the  subheading  "marine  corps 
CROt'ND  forces  FACILITIES"  With  respcct  to  the 
Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune.  North  Car- 
olina, strike  out  "$12,507,000"  and  insert  in 
place  thereof  "$12,754,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-110.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  in  section  201  under  the  heading 
"ovTSiDE  THE  tTNiTED  STATES"  and  Subheading 
"TENTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT"  With  respect  to  the 
Naval  Hoepltal.  Roosevelt  Roads  Puerto  Rlco, 
by  striking  out  "$6,283,000"  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  "$8,181,000". 

(c)  Public  Law  90-110.  as  amended,  is 
amended  In  clause  |2)  of  tectlon  802  by 
striking  out  $415,108,000".  "$39,515,000"  and 
"$461,407,000"  and  Inserting  respectively  In 
place  thereof.  "$422,599,000".  "$41,413,000  , 
and  "$470,796,000". 

Sec.  206  I  a)  Public  Law  90-408  Is  amended 
In  section  201  under  the  heading  "Inshje  the 
United  States"  as  follows: 

( I )  Under  the  subheading  "sixth  n-aval 
district"  with  respect  to  the  Naval  Hospital. 
Charleston.  -South  Carolina,  strike  out 
"$13,356,000"  and  Insert  In  place  ihereo: 
•$15.68'/,000" 

1 2)  Under  the  subheading  "eleventh 
NAVAL  district"  With  recpect  to  the  Naval 
Air  Station.  Imperial  Beach.  California,  strike 
out  "$5,674,000",  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$8,517,000". 

(b)  Public  L;iw  90-408  Is  amended  In 
clause  (2)  of  section  802  by  striking  out 
"$229,726,000"  and  "$236,691,000"  and  insert- 
ing respectively  In  place  thereof  "$234,900,- 
000"  and  "$241,765,000". 

TITLE   III 

Sec  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  InBtalUng 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding   land    acquisition,    site    preparation. 
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appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  for 

the  following  acquisition  and  construction: 

Inside  the  Uktted  Stateo 

Air.oNAL'TlCAL  chart  AND  INFORMATION  CENTEa 

Aeronautical  Chart  and  Information  Cen- 
ter, Saint  Louis.  Missouri;  Utilities.  $357,000, 

AEROSPACE    defense    COMMAND 

Daluth  Municipal  Airport,  Duluth.  Min- 
nesota: Maintenance  facilities,  and  com- 
munity  facilities,   •225.000, 

Hanillton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Rafael.  Cali- 
fornia: Hospital  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
real  estate.  $4,647,000. 

Klngsley  Field.  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon:  Op- 
erational facilities,  $303,000. 

NORAD  Headquarters.  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado:  Operational  facilities.  $20,800,000. 

Otis  Air  Force  Base.  Falmouth.  Massachu- 
setts: Operational  facilities,  •157,000. 

Peterson  Field.  Colorado  Springs.  Colorado: 
Administrative  facilities  and  troop  housing. 
$1  992.000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City. 
Florida:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and  troop 
housing.  $1 ,540,000. 

Volk  Field.  Camp  Douglas,  Wisconsin:  Op- 
erational facilities,  $208,000. 

AIR    FORCE    LOGISTICS    COMMAND 

Grlffiss  Air  Force  Base,  Rome,  New  York: 
Research  development,  and  test  facilities, 
$315,000. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Ogden.  Utah:  Main- 
tenance faclUUes  and  administrative  facili- 
ties. $525,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio.  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $5,863,- 
000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities. 
$8,735,000. 

Newark  Air  Force  Station,  Newark.  Ohio: 
AdminlstraUve   facilities.  $835,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Macon.  Georgia: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities.  admlnlstraUve  facilities, 
and  community  facilities,  $2,086,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma:  Operational  faclUUes.  mainte- 
nance facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and 
utUlties,  $2,165,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Dayton. 
Ohio:  Research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, hospital  faclUtles.  admlnlstraUve  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities,  $14,380,000. 

AIR    FOaCE    SYSTEMS    COMMAND 

Arnold  Engneerlng  Development  Center. 
Tullahoma.  Tennessee:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities.  $1,440,000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio.  Texas: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
$736,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc.  California: 
Operational  and  training  facilities.  $394,000. 

EgUn  Air  Force  Base.  Valparaiso.  Florida: 
Operational  faciliUea,  maintenance  facilities, 
research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utiUties, 
$8,651,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base.  Alamogordo.  New 
Mexico:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  faclUUes,  and  commtmlty 
facilities.  $2,446,000, 

Klrtland  Air  Force  Base,  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico:  Research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
ciUties.  community  facilities,  and  uUUUes, 
$1,903,000. 

Los  Angeles  Air  Force  StaUon.  Los  Angeles, 
California:  Research,  development,  and  test 
faclUtles,  and  admlnlstraUve  faciUties, 
$781,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base.  Cocoa,  Florida: 
Maintenance  faclUUes.  community  faclUtles, 
and  utilities.  •1.108,000. 
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Eastern  Test  Range.  Cocor,  Plordia:  Opera- 
tional faclUtles.  ^43.000. 
Satellite   Tracking   Facilities:    Operational 

facilities  and  utilities.  $1,021,000. 

AIB    TRAINING    COMMAND 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus.  Mis- 
sissippi: Operational  and  training  faclUtlea 
and  maintenance  faclUUes.  $635,000. 

Craig  Air  Force  Base.  Selma,  Alabama: 
Training  facilities.  admlnlstraUve  facilities, 
and  troop  housing,  $1,139,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Blloxl.  Mississippi: 
Training  faclUUes.  hospital  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  and  troop  housing  and 
community  faclUUes.  $3,118,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio. 
Texas:  Training  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utlltles.  $13.-- 
1 07  000. 

Laredo  Air  Force  Base.  Laredo.  Texas:  Op- 
erational facilities,  and  administrative  facili- 
ties. $496,000. 

Laughlln  Air  Force  Base.  Del  Rio.  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  and  troop  housing. 
$1,771,000. 

Ixjwry  Air  Force  Base,  Denver.  Colorado: 
Tr.-Unlng  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  faclUtles.  and  troop  housing,  $8,241.- 

000 

Mather  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia: Operation  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing, $2,223,000, 

Moody  Air  Force  Base.  Valdosta.  Georgia: 
Operational  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties, and  community  facilities.  $816,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio. 
Texas:  Troop  housing.  $1,151,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Lubbock.  Texas:  Op- 
erational facilities,  administrative  faclUtles. 
maintenance  facilities,  and  community  facil- 
ities. $954,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita  Palls. 
Texas:  Maintenance  faclUtles.  administra- 
tive facilities,  and  troop  housing.  $3,829,000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Enid,  Oklahoma: 
Administrative  facilities.  $152,000. 

Webb  Air  Force  Base.  Big  Spring,  Texas: 
Operational  faclUUes.  $435,000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base.  Chandler,  Ari- 
zona; AdmlnlstraUve  faclUtles,  hospital 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  real  estate, 
$4,462,000. 

ALASKAN    AIR    COMMAND 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base.  Fairbanks.  Alaska: 
Utilities,  $578,000. 

Elmendorl  Air  Force  Ba«e.  Anchorage. 
Alaska:  Operational  and  trilning  faclUtles. 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
utilities.  $3,528,000. 

Various  Locations:  Operational  faclUtles, 
maintenance  faclUtles.  supply  facilities, 
community  facilities,  and  utilities.  $6,370.- 
000. 

HEADQUARTERS    AIR    FORCE    RESERVE 

ElUngton  Air  Force  Base.  Houston.  Texas: 
Operational  facilities  and  real  estate.  $957.- 
000. 

HEADQUARTERS    COMMAND 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Camp  Springs. 
Maryland:  Operational  faclUUes  and  utilities. 
$813,000, 

MILITARY    AIRLIFT    COMMAND 

Alius  Air  Force  Base,  Altus,  Oklahoma: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  troop  housing.  $5,358.000.. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  Charleston. 
South  Carolina;  Operational  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities.  $3,192,000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base.  Dover.  Delaware:  Op- 
erational faclUtles.  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  utilities  and  real  estate. 
$7,519,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Tacoma.  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities.  maintenancJe 
facilities.  and  community  faclUtles. 
$1,699,000. 

McGulre    Air    Force    Base.    Wrlghtstown, 


New  Jersey:  OperaUonal  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  community  facilities,  and  utilities, 
•  1,664,000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base.  San  Bernardino, 
California:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  facllUles.  troop  hous- 
ing, and  utilities.  $3,134,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Belleville.  Illinois: 
Troop  housing.  $329,000. 

Travis  .Air  Perce  Base.  Fairfield.  California: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  admln- 
iftr-.tlve  facilities,  and  utilities,  $11,460,000. 

PACIFIC    AIR    FC>aCES 

H.rlcam  .'^ir  Force  Base.  Honolulu.  Hawaii: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $209,000. 

STRATEGIC    AIR    COMMAND 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base.  Shreveport.  Lou- 
isiana: Administrative  facilities  and  opera- 
tional facilities.  $549,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  MarysviUe.  California: 
Maintenance  faclUtles,  $126,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas:  Operational  facilities  and  mainte- 
nance faciliUes,  $236,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base,  Merced.  California: 
Troop  housing.  $697,000. 

Davis-MonChan  Air  Force  Base.  Tucson. 
Ajlzona:  Operational  facilities,  malntenanc? 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $2.- 
459.000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  Rapid  City. 
South  Dakota:  CommvuMty  iaciUtles  and 
utilities.  $1,028,000.  -^^ 

Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Chey- 
enne. Wyoming;  Community  faclUtles, 
$587,000. 

Falrchild  Air  Force  Base.  Spokane.  Wash- 
ington; OperaUonal  and  training  faclUtles. 
maintenance  faclUtles.  administrative  fa- 
cilities, and  troop  housing  and  community 
faculties.  $5,236,000 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota:  Maintenance  facilities,  $178,- 
000, 

Grlssom  Air  Force  Base.  Peru,  Indiana: 
Maintenance  faclUUes  and  utlUtles.  $231,000. 
Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base.  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas:  Maintenance  faclUtles.  $186,000. 
Lorlng  Air  Force  Base,  Limestone,  Maine: 
Maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utiliUes.  $800,000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Great  Palls. 
Montana:  Operational  facilities  and  utiU- 
tles,  $284,000. 

Mlnot  Air  Force  Base.  Mlnot.  North  Da- 
kota: Maintenance  facilities,  $265,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha.  Nebraska: 
Operational  faclUtles.  community  faculties, 
and  utilities.  $2,532,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base.  Portsmouth.  New 
Hampshire:  OperaUonal  faclUtles  and  main- 
tenance faculties.  $263,000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base.  Plattsburgh. 
New  York:  Maintenance  facilities.  $174,000. 

Vandenburg  Air  Force  Base.  Lompoc.  Cali- 
fornia: UtUlties.  $394,000. 

Westover  Air  Force  Base.  Chlcopee  Falls. 
Massachusetts:  Utilities.  $488,000. 

Whlteman  Air  Force  Base.  Knob  Noster. 
Missouri:  Administrative  facilities,  $157,000. 


TACTICAL     AIR     COMMAND 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Austin.  Texas: 
Maintenance  faclUUes.  $415,000. 

BlythevlUe  Air  Force  Base.  BlythevlUe, 
Arkansas;  Hospital  faclUtles.  and  troop  hous- 
ing. $1,793,000. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base.  Clovls.  New 
Mexico;  Maintenance  facilities  and  commu- 
nity faclUtles,  $939,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base,  Alexandria.  Louis- 
iana; Operational  facilities,  supply  faculties, 
and  troop  housing,  $617,000. 

Forbes  Air  Force  Base.  Topeka,  Kansas: 
Maintenance  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties, troop  housing,  and  utiUties.  •1.608,000. 

George  Air  Force  Base.  VlctorviUe.  CaU- 
fornla;  Operational  faculties,  supply  faclU- 
tles.   administrative    faculties,    troop    hous- 
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tog.  community  facilities,  and  utilities. 
•3.234.000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  Homestead, 
Florida:   Troop  housing.  $198,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia Operational  naclUtles  and  administra- 
tive fiiclUtles.  $660,000 

Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Phoenix.  Arizona: 
Operational  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$5,636,000 

MacDIU  Air  Force  Ba.se.  Tampa.  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  utilities.  $642,000 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita.  Kan- 
s.is     Troop  housing,  $231,000 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base.  Mountain 
Home.  Idaho:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$1,476,000 

Nellls  Air  Force  Base,  Las  Vegas.  Nevada: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities. 
troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $6,514,000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base,  Payettevllle,  North 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and  troop 
housing.    $2,097,000. 

Seynnour  Johnnon  Air  Force  Base.  Golds- 
boro.  North  CaroJlna  Maintenance  facilities, 
$137,000 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  Sumter.  South  Caro- 
lina: Operational  and  training  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$1,835,000-- 


CTNITEB    STATES    AIR    TORCE    ACADEMY 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy.  Colo- 
rado Springs.  Colorado:  Training  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  and  utilities.  $551,- 
000. 

AIRCRAFT    CONTROL     AND     WARNING     SYSTEM 

Various  Locations:  Maintenance  facilities. 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
utilities.  $1,324,000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR   FORCE  SECURITY   SERVICE 

Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base.  San  Angelo, 
Texas:   Troop  tMuslng.  $957,000 

Outside  the  United  States 
aerospace  defense  command 
Various  Locations:   Maintenance  facilities. 
$407,000. 

AIR    PORCK    SYSTEMS    COMMAND 

Western  Teet    Range:    Research,    develop- 

noent,  and  teat  facilities.  $2,292,000. 

Satellite  Trncklng  FadllUes:  Utilities, 
$287,000. 

PACIFIC    AIR    FORCE 

Various  Locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  fnclUtles,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities.  $7.- 
904.000, 

STRATEGIC    AIB    COMMAND 

Andersen   Air  Force   Base,   Guam:    Opera- 
.  tlonal  facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  sup- 
ply    f£u;llltles     and     community      facilities, 
$1,265,000 

UNITED    STATES    AIR    FORCES    IN    EUROPE 

Germany:  Opera  tonal  facilities  and  sup- 
ply facilities.  »,620.000. 

United  Kingdom:  Operational  and  train- 
ing facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  and,  troop  housing,  $9,895,000. 

Various  Lotatlons.  Operational  facilities, 
nunntenancesacllities,  and  utilities,  $673,000 

UNITED    STATES    AIH    FORCES    SOUTHEEN 
COMMAND 

Howard  All  Force  Base.  Canal  Zone  Oper- 
ational faclH  ies.  maintenance  facilities,  and 
tr./op  houslnc  $3,246,000. 

fNITED    STATES    AIR    FORCE    SECURITY    SERVICE 

Various  Locations:  Operational  facilities, 
and  utilities.  $300,000. 

Sec,  302.  "the  Secretiiry  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establlsii  or  develop  classified  military 
Installations  fend  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing,  co^iverting,   rehabilitating,   or  in- 


stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  amount  of  $30,334,000, 

Sec  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  in  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have  been  occasioned  by  (a)  unforeseen  se- 
curity coiisiderations.  ibl  new  weapons  de- 
velopments, (c)  need  and  unforeseen  re- 
search and  development  requirements,  or  (di 
improved  production  schedules,  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  determines  that  deferral  of 
such  construction  for  Inclusion  In  the  next 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
would  be  inconsistent  with  interests  of  na- 
tional security,  and  In  connection  therewith 
to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabllitale. 
or  install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  tot-il  amount  of  $10,000,000: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  immediately  upon  reach- 
ing a  final  decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  public  work  under- 
taken under  this  section,  including  those  real 
estate  actions  pertaining  thereto  This  au- 
thoriXMition  will  expire  as  of  September  30. 
1970.  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date 

Sec.  304,  (a)  Public  Liiw  9f>  110,  :»s 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States  "  in  section  301.  as 
follows 

( 1 )  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
command"  with  respect  to  Chanute  Air  Force 
Base,  Rantoul.  Illinois,  strike  out  ""$2,523.- 
000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  ""$3,507- 
000  ■■ 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "pacific  air 
force"  with  respect  to  HIckham  Air  Force 
Ba.se.  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  strike  out  ""$2,566,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  ■$3. 034 .000"'. 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  air 
<"oMMAND"  with  respect  to  Wurtsmith  Air 
Force  Base.  Oscoda,  Michigan,  strike  out 
""$1,053,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$1.- 
628.000' 

|4|  Under  the  subheading  '"tactical  air 
^■oMMAND"  with  respect  to  Langlev  Air  Force 
Base.  Hampton,  Virginia,  strike  out  "$2,243.- 
000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof  "$2,744.- 
000"' 

(b)  Public  Law  90-110.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  under  the  heading  "Odtside  "fhe 
United  STA"rEs  "  In  section  301  its  follows: 

( 1 )  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  air 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  Goose  Air  Base. 
Canada,  strike  out  ""$90,000  "  and  insert  in 
place  thereof  "$136,000', 

(c)  Public  Law  90-110.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of 
.section  802  ■"$312.050.000".    "$26.904.000 ■".  and 

•$398,376,000"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
"$314,578,000",  ■"$26,950,000",  and  $400,950,- 
000  ".  respectively. 

TITLE  IV 
Sec  401  The  Secretary  of  Defen.se  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  Installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works.  Including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appur- 
tenances, utilities  and  equipment,  for  de- 
fense agencies  for  the  following  acquisition 
and  construction : 

Inside  the  Unhted  States 
defense  atomic  support  agency 
Handla  Base,  New  Mexico:  Supply  facilities 
and  utilities,  $495,000. 


Manzano  Base,  New  Mexico:  Utilities, 
$36,000 

DEFENSE    INTELLIGENCE    AGENCY 

Headquarters  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
Arlington  Hall  Station,  Arlington,  Virginia: 
OI)e^atlonal  facilities,  $28,236,000 

DEFENSE   SUPPLY    AGENCY 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center.  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio:   Supply  facilities,  $300,000, 

Defense  Depot  Mechanlcsburg.  Pennsyl- 
vania: Supply  facilities,  $318,000 

Defense  Depot,  Memphis,  Tennessee  Stip- 
ply  facilities.  $827,000. 

befen.se  Depot.  Ogden,  Utah:  Supply  facil- 
Ities  and  utilities.  $1,052,000. 

Defen.se  General  Supply  Center.  Richmond. 
Virginia:  Supply  facilities  and  utilities.  $468.- 
000 

Defense  industrial  Plant  Equipment  Facil- 
ity. Atchison.  Kansas:   Utilities.  $39,000 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Center.  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania  Supply  facilities,  and 
utilities.  $1,099,000 

Defen.se  Depot.  Tracy.  California  Utilities. 
$882,000 

NATIONAL    SECURITY    AGENCY 

Port  Meade,  Maryland:  Troop  housing  fa- 
cilities and  utilities.  $4,678,000 

Vint  Hill  Farms  Station.  Virginia  Supply 
facilities.  $1,000,000 

Classified  Location  Operational  facilities. 
$3,564,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 
defense  atomic  support  agency 

Johnston  Island :  Operational  facilities. 
$1,903,000 

Sec.  402  The  Secretary  of  Defen.se  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities  and  equipment  In  the  total  amount 
of  $25,000,000:  Proiidcd.  Tliat  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Seniae 
and  House  of  Representatives,  immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  Implement, 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public  work 
undertaken  under  this  .section,  including  real 
estate  actions  pertaining  thereto, 

.Sec.  403  lai  Public  Law  90-408  is  amended 
m  section  401  under  he  heading  "Inside  the 
UNITED  States  "  and  subheading  ""national 
SECURITY  AGENCY  "  With  rcspcct  to  Fort  Meade. 
Maryland,  by  .sinking  out  •■$2,121,000'  and 
Inserting  in  place  thereof  ""$2,609,000. " 

lb)  Public  Law  90-408  is  amended  in 
clause  i4i  of  section  802  by  striking  init 
•'$81,696,000  ■  and  inserting  in  place  thereoi 
"$82,184,000   ' 

TITLE  V 

MILITARY    FAMILY    HOUSING 

Sec  5<)1,  The  Secretary  of  Delen.se,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  construct,  at  the 
locations  hereinafter  named,  family  hous- 
ing units  and  trailer  court  facilities  in  the 
numbers  hereinafter  listed,  but  no  family 
housing  construction  shall  be  commenced  ,it 
any  such  locations  in  the  United  States,  un- 
til the  Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with 
the  Secretary.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  iis  to  the  availability  of 
adequate  private  housing  at  such  locations 
If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  with  res;)ect 
to  the  availability  of  adequate  private  hous- 
ing at  any  location,  the  Secretary  ol  De- 
fense shall  Immediately  notify  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  In  writing,  of 
such  difference  of  opinion,  and  no  contract 
for  construction  at  such  location  shall  be  en- 
tered Into  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  after 
such   notification   has  been  given.  This  au- 
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thorlty  shall  Include  the  authority  to  ac- 
quire land,  and  Interests  In  land,  by  gift, 
purchase,  exchange  of  Oovernment-owned 
land,  or  otherwla*. 

Family  Housing  units — 

(a)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  twelve 
hundred  units,  $25,060,000: 

Port    Huachuca,    Arizona,    one    hundred 

units.  ^       J     J        J 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado,  one  hundred  and 

fifty  units.  ^       ^     ^        ^ 

Port  Bennlng,  Georgia,  three  hundred  and 

forty  units. 

Port  Polk,  Louisiana,  two  hundred  and  six- 
ty units,  ^     .         . 

Port  Meade,  Maryland,  two  hundred  and 

fifty  units. 

Vint    Hill    Farms    Station.    Virginia,    one 
hundred  units. 

(b)  The   Department   of   the   Navy,   one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  units.  $47,- 

517.000.  ^      ^     ^ 

Naval  Station.  Adak.  Alaska,  one  hundred 

units. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma.  Arizona, 
one  hundred  units. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, one  hundred  and  two  units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  California. 
one  hundred  and  ninety  units. 

Naval  Station.  Key  West,  Florida,  two  hun- 
dred units. 

Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River. 
Maryland,  two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point.  Rhode 
Island,  one  hundred  units. 

Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia, forty-eight  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Bremerton,  'Washington, 
two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Facility,  Pacific  Beach,  Washington, 
ten  units. 

Naval  Station,  Guam,  two  hundred  units. 
Naval  Station,  Keflavlk,  Iceland,  one  hun- 
dred units. 

Naval  Station,  Sublc  Bay,  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  three  hundred  units. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  San  Miguel. 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  one  hundred 
units. 

(c)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  units, 
$33,855,000: 

Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona, 
three  hundred  units, 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  units. 

Blythevllle  Air  Force  Base,  Arkansas,  two 
hundred  units, 

Elgin  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  three  hun- 
dred units. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas,  one 
hundred  units. 

Nellls  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada,  three  hun- 
dred units. 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  one  hun- 
dred units. 

Clark  Air  Force  Base.  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, two  hundred  units. 

Sec.  502.  Authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provided  in  this  Act 
shall  be  subject,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe,  to 
the  following  limitations  on  cost,  which  shall 
include  shades,  screens,  ranges,  refrigerators, 
and  all  other  installed  equipment  and  fix- 
tures: 

(a)  Tlie  average  unit  cost  for  each  mili- 
tary department  for  all  units  of  family  hous- 
ing constructed  in  the  United  States  (other 
than  Hawaii  and  Alaska)  and  Puerto  Rico 
shall  not  exceed  $21,000  including  the  cost 
of  the  family  unit  and  the  proportionate 
costs  of  land  acquLsltlon.  site  preparation, 
and  installation  of  utilities. 

(b)  No  family  housing  unit  In  the  areas 
listed  in  subeectlon  (a)  shall  be  constructed 
at  a  total  coet  exceeding  $35,000  including  the 
cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the  proportionate 


costs  of  land  acquisition,  site  preparation 
and  installation  of  uUUtlee. 

(c)  When  family  housing  units  are  con- 
structed In  areas  other  than  those  listed  In 
subsection  (a)  the  average  cost  of  all  such 
units  shall  not  exceed  $32,000  and  In  no 
event  shall  the  coet  of  any  unit  exceed 
$40,000.  The  cost  limitations  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  include  the  cost  of  the  family  unit 
and  the  projjortlonate  costs  of  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  preparation,  and  Installation  of 
utllitler 

Sec.  503.  Except  as  provided  in  section  504 
of  this  Act,  and  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tions contained  In  prior  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Acts  on  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  family  housing,  the  limitations  on 
such  cost  contained  In  section  502  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  all  prior  authorizations 
for  construction  of  family  housing  not  here- 
tofore repealed  and  for  which  construction 
contracts  have  not  been  executed  by  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  504.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  and 
nothing  contained  in  section  603  of  Public 
Law  90-408  (82  Stat.  367,  388)  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  the  cost  limitations  pro- 
vided in  subsection  602(d)  of  Public  Law 
90-408  (82  Stat.  367,  388)  with  respect  to 
construction  of  family  housing  units  at 
George  Air  Force  Base,  California 

Sec.  505.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  accomplish  alter- 
ations, additions,  expansions  or  extensions 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  to  existing 
public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed — 

(a)  for  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
$1,577,000. 

(b)  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
$4,146,000. 

(c)  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
$4,500,000. 

(d)  for  the  Defense  Agencies.  $439,000. 
Sec.  506.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 

designee.  Is  authorized  to  construct,  or  other- 
wise acquire,  in  foreign  countries,  thirty 
family  housing  units.  This  authority  shall 
Include  the  authority  to  acquire  land  and 
interests  in  land,  and  shall  be  limited  to 
such  projects  as  may  be  funded  by  use  of 
excess  foreign  currencies  when  so  provided 
in  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Acts 
The  authorization  contained  In  this  section 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  cost  limitations 
set  forth  In  section  502  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  no  family  housing  unit  constructed  or 
acquired  pursuant  to  this  authorization  shall 
cost  In  excess  of  $60,000,  Including  the  cost 
of  the  family  unit  and  the  proportionate  costs 
of  land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  and  In- 
stallation of  utilities. 

Sec  507.  Section  515  of  Public  Law  84-161 
(69  Stat.  324,  352)  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  (1)  striking  out  ""1969  and  1970"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1970  and  1971",  (2)  inserting  "and  the  Naval 
Supply  Corps  School,  Athens,  Georgia.  "  im- 
mediately after  "Kansas,  "  in  the  last  sen- 
tence, and  (3)  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "In  no 
case  may  any  housing  unit  be  leased  under 
authority  of  this  section  at  a  monthly  rental 
In  excess  of  $250.  including  the  cost  of  utili- 
ties  and   maintenance,   and   operation" 

Sec  508,  Section  507  of  Public  Law  88  174 
(77  Stat.  307.  326)  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1969  and  1970""  and  inserting 
iii  lieu  thereof  "1970  and  1971", 

Sec.  509.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  relocate  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  family  housing  units  to 
military  installations  where  there  are  hous- 
ing shortages,  from  installations  as  follows: 
two  hundred  relocatable  units  from  Kinche- 
loe  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan,  eighteen  re- 
locatable units  from  Sundance  Air  Force 
Station,  Wyoming:  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  United  States  manufactured  units 
from  a  classified  overseas  location :    Provided, 


That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  noUfy 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of 
the  proposed  new  locations  and  estimated 
costs,  and  no  contract  shall  be  awarded  with- 
in thirty  days  of  such  notification. 

Sec  510,  (a)  Section  7574  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  The  maximum  limitations  prescribed 
by  subsections  (a),  (d).  and  (e)  may  be  In- 
creased up  to  15  per  centum  If  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  determines  that 
such  increase  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Government  to  permit  award  of  a  turnkey 
construction  contract  for  family  housing  to 
the  contractor  offering  the  most  satlsfactc8"y 
pro|x>sal," 

(b)  Sections  4774  and  9774  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end  of 
each: 

"(h)  The  maximum  limitations  prescribed 
by  subsections  (a),  (f).  and  (g)  may  be  in- 
creased up  to  15  percentum  If  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  determines  that 
such  Increase  is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Government  to  permit  award  of  a  turnkey 
construction  contract  for  family  housing  to 
the  contractor  offering  the  most  satisfactory 
proposal  " 

Sec,  511,  The  third  clause  of  section  501  ib) 
of  Public  Law  87-554  (76  Stat.  223,  237)  as 
added  by  section  606  of  Public  Law  90-110 
(81  Stat,  279,  304) .  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "and  (3)  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  for  the  purpose  of  debt  serv- 
ice, proceeds  of  the  handling  and  the  dis- 
posal of  family  housing  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Including  related  land  and  improve- 
ments, whether  handled  or  disposed  of  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  any  other  Federal 
Agency,  but  less  those  exp>enses  payable  pur- 
suant to  section  204(b)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
ertv  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  485(b)),  to  remain 
available  until  expended,"' 

Sec.  512.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  limiting  the  term  of  a  contract, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  may 
enter  into  contraots  for  periods  of  not  more 
than  three  years  for  supplies  and  services 
required  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  family  housing  for  which  funds  would 
other-wise  be  available  only  within  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  approprl.ited 

Sec.  513.  Subsection  601(bi  of  Public  Law 
90-408  (82  Stat,  367.  387)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$15,725,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$17,000,000  " 

Sec  514.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  use  '3y  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  his  designee,  for  military  family 
housing  as  authorized  by  law  for  the  fol- 
lowing purp>oses: 

(a)  for  construction  and  acquisition  cf 
family  housing,  including  improvements  to 
adequate  quarters,  improvements  to  inad- 
equate quarters,  minor  construction,  rental 
guarantee  payments,  construction  and  ac- 
quisition of  trailer  court  facilities,  and 
planning,  an  r.mcunt  not  to  exceed  $124.- 
955.000.  and 

lb)  for  support  of  military  frimily  hous- 
ing. i:icluding  operating  expenses,  leasing, 
maintenance  of  real  property,  payments  cf 
principal  and  interest  en  mortgage  debts 
incurred,  payments  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
miums authorized  under  section  222  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended  1 12  U  S  C. 
1715ml.    an    amount    not    to    exceed    5563.- 

685,000. 

TITLE   VI 

HOMEOWNERS    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  601  Section  701  of  Public  Law  90-110 
(81  Stat,  279.  306)    Is  amended  by  changing 
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the  semicolon  to  a  period  after  '•«27.000,000" 
and  deleting  bU  language  thereafter 

Sec  002.  Section  1013  of  Pvibllc  Law  89-754 
(80  Stat.  1255.  1290)   Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 
1013(C)  after  the  word  ■Installation"  delete 
the  phrase  "and  prior  to  the  one  hundred 
and  twentieth  d  ly  after  the  enactment  of 
this   Act.". 

(b)  At  the  end  of  siib.sectlon  1013id)  de- 
lete the  period,  siibstltvite  a  colon  therefor, 
and  add  the  following  ■Prorided  further. 
That  no  properties  in  foreign  countries  shall 
be   acquired   under   this   section  " 

TITLE  VII 

GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec  701.  The  Secretary  of  each  miUlary 
department  may  proceed  to  establl.sh  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  .section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes.  a.s  amended  i31  USC  529) 
and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(di  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  The  authority  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  improvements  on 
land  includes  authority  for  surveys,  admini- 
stration, overhead,  planning,  and  supervi- 
sion Incident  to  construction  That  authority 
may  be  exercised  before  title  tt)  'he  land  Is 
approved  under  .section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (40  USC  255 1 .  and 
even  though  the  land  Is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
Includes'  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  interests  m  land  i includ- 
ing temporary  usei.  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise 

Sec.  702.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  neces.sary  for 
the  purposes  of  thus  Act.  but  appropriations 
for  public  works  projects  authorized  by  titles 
I.  II.  III.  IV.  and  V  shall  not  exceed  - 

(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States. 
$170,476,000;  outside  the  United  Stales.  $104.- 
135.000:  or  a  total  of  $274,611,000 

(2)  for  title  II:  Inside  the  UiuK-d  Suites. 
$241,121,000;  outside  the  United  States.  $24.- 
244.000;  section  202.  $1,254,000;  or  a  total  of 
$266,619,000 

(3)  for  title  III  Inside  the  United  States. 
$218,529,000;  outside  the  United  States.  $29.- 
894.000;  section  302.  $29,234,000;  or  a  total 
of  $277,657,000, 

(4)  for  tlf.e   IV     A   total  of  $69  897  000. 
(5 1    for   title   V:    Military    family   housing, 

$688,640,000 

Sec  703.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b).  .my  of  the  amounts  specified 
In  titles  I.  II.  III.  and  IV  of  this  Act.  may. 
In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned, 
be  Increased  by  5  per  centvim  when  inside 
the  United  States  (other  than  Alaska),  and 
by  10  per  centum  when  outside  the  United 
States  or  In  Alaaka.  if  he  determines  that 
such  Increase  ill  is  required  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  meeting  unusual  variations  In 
cost,  and  (2)  could  not  have  been  reason- 
ably anticipated  at  the  time  such  estimate 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  However,  the 
total  cost  of  all  construction  and  acquisition 
in  each  such  title  may  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  apropriated  in  that 
title. 

(b)  When  the  amount  named  for  any  con- 
struction or  acquisition  In  title  I.  II,  III.  or 
IV  of  this  Act  involves  only  one  project  at 
any  military  installation  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  determines  that 
the  amount  authorized  must  be  increased 
by  more  than  the  applicable  percentage  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (a) .  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  proceed  with  such  construction 
or  acquisition  if  the  amount  of  the  increase 
does  not  exceed  by  more  than  25  per  centum 
the  amount  named  for  such  project  by  the 
Congress. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  limitations  contained 
In  subsection  (a),  no  individual  project  au- 


thorized under  title  I.  II.  ni.  or  IV  of  this 
Act  for  any  speolflcally  listed  military  in- 
stallation may  be  placed  under  contract  if — 

1 1 )  the  estimated  cost  of  such  project  Is 
$250  000  or  more,  and 

(2)  the  current  working  estimate  of  the 
I>e[)artment  of  Defense,  based  upon  bids  re- 
ceived, for  the  construction  of  such  project 
exceeds  by  more  than  25  per  centum  the 
amount  .uithorlzed  for  .such  project  by  the 
Congress,  until  .itier  the  explr.itlon  of  thirty 
days  from  the  date  on  which  a  written  re- 
port of  the  f.ict.i  relating  to  the  Increased  cost 
of  such  project,  including  a  .statement  of  the 
reasjiis  for  such  increa.-.e  has  been  .sub- 
mitted to  the  C.'nuniltees  on  Armed  .Services 
of  the  House  ol  Represent  ilives  and  the 
Senate 

(di  Hie  Secret.Try  of  Defense  .>h  ill  submit 
an  .tnnual  report  to  the  Congress  ulentUying 
each  Individual  project  whlcli  has  been 
placed  under  contract  in  the  preceding 
iwelve-montli  period  .md  with  respect  to 
which  the  then  current  working  estimate 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  based  upon 
bids  received  for  such  project  exceeded  the 
amoiini  authorized  by  the  Congre.ss  for  that 
pr.>ject  by  more  th.ui  25  per  centum  The  .Sec- 
retary shall  al.so  include  in  such  report  e.wh 
liullvldual  project  with  respect  to  which  the 
scipe  w;is  reduced  in  order  to  permit  con- 
tract .iward  within  the  available  .lUthorlza- 
tlon  fur  such  project  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude all  pertinent  cost  Information  for  each 
indlvldu.ii  project,  including  the  amount  in 
doll.irs  .md  percent.iige  by  whldi  the  current 
workini;  estimate  b;used  on  the  contr.icl  price 
lor  the  project  exceeded  tlie  .unount  author- 
ized  for  such  project  by   the  Congress 

Sec.  704  Contracts  for  construction  made 
made  by  U\e  United  States  for  performance 
within  the  United  States  and  its  possessions 
under  this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the 
Jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  tlie  Army,  or  the 
Naval  Facilities  Englneenng  Command.  De- 
p<u-tment  of  the  Navy,  or  such  other  depart- 
ment or  Ciovernmeiit  agency  as  tlie  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  recommend 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  approves  to  as- 
sure the  most  efllclent.  expeditious  and  cost- 
effective  accomplishment  of  the  construction 
herein  .luUiorized  The  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  shall  report  annually  to  tlie 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  u  breakdown  of 
the  dollar  value  of  construction  contracts 
awarded  by  each  of  the  several  construction 
agencies  selected.  tt)gether  with  the  design, 
construction  supervision,  and  overhead  fees 
charged  by  each  of  the  several  agents  in  the 
execution  of  the  assigned  construction.  Fur- 
ther, such  contracts  shall  be  awarded,  in- 
sof;ix  as  practicable,  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  if  the  national 
security  will  not  be  impaired  and  the  award 
is  consistent  with  chapter  137  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  The  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  shall  report  semian- 
nually to  tlie  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  Uie  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  all  contracts  awarded  on  other 
than  a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder. 

Sec.  705.  (a)  As  of  October  I.  1970,  all 
authorizations  for  military  public  works 
(other  than  family  housing)  to  be  accom- 
plished by  Uie  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment or  development  of  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities,  and  all  authorizations 
for  appropriations  therefor,  that  are  con- 
tained in  titles  I,  II.  III.  IV.  and  V  of  the 
Act  of  July  21.  1968,  Public  Law  90-408  (82 
Stat.  3671.  and  all  such  authorizations  con- 
tained in  Acts  approved  before  July  22.  1968, 
and  not  superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by 
a  later  authorization  are  repealed     except — 

(1)    authorizations    for   public    works   and 


for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
in  these  Acts  In  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 

i2l  authorlzalipns  for  public  works  proj- 
ects :is  to  which  approprlaufd  fvinds  have  been 
obligated  for  construction  contracts  or  land 
actjulsltlons  in  whole  or  In  part  before  Oc- 
tober 1.  1970.  and  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations therefore;   and 

(3)  notwlth.slanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  section  805iai  of  the  Act  of  July  21.  19«8 
(82  Stat  367.  390),  authorizations  lor  the 
following  items  which  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  October  1.  1971 ; 

(ai  utilities  m  the  amount  of  $1,800,000 
at  Port  Richardson,  Alaska,  that  is  contained 
III  title  I.  section  101  of  the  Act  of  October 
21.    1967    (81    Stat     281  I , 

lb)  operational  facilities  and  utilities  in 
the  amount  of  $846,000  for  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Defense  Command  in  CONUS. 
Varltius  Ixjcatlons  that  is  contained  In  title  I 
section  101  of  the  Act  of  October  21.  1967  («1 
Stat    281  I. 

(c)  maintenance  facilities  in  the  amount 
of  $528,000  tor  Naval  Shipyard.  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia, that  Is  contained  in  title  II.  section 
201.  under  the  heading  "Fimi  naval  dis- 
trict" of  the  Act  of  October  21.  1967  (81  St-it. 
285). 

(d)  supply  facilities  in  the  amount  of 
$110,000  for  Naval  Supply  Center.  Norfolk. 
Virginia,  that  is  contained  in  title  II.  section 
201.  under  the  heading  "fifth  naval  dis- 
trict" of  the  Act  of  October  21.  1967  (81 
Stat.  2861  . 

(ei  maintenance  facilities  In  the  amounts 
of  $260,000  and  $585,000  for  Naval  Submarine 
Ba.se.  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu.  Hawaii,  and  Naval 
.Ammunition  Depot.  Oahu.  Hawaii,  respec- 
tively, that  are  contained  In  title  II.  -section 
201.  under  the  heading  "rorRTEENTii  naval 
district"  of  the  Act  of  October  21.  1967  (81 
Stat    2871 

(11  utilities  In  the  amount  of  $612,000  for 
Fort  Lee.  Vlrlgnia.  that  is  contained  in  title 
I.    section    101.    under    the   heading    "united 

.STATES    CONTINENTAL    ARMY    COMMAND"    of    the 

Act  of  October  12.  1967  (81  Stat   279). 

lb)  Effective  fifteen  months  from  the  d.ite 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  all  authorizations 
for  construction  of  family  housing.  Includ- 
ing trailer  court  facilities,  all  authorizations 
to  accomplish  alterations,  additions,  expan- 
sions, or  extensions  to  existing  family  hous- 
ing, and  all  authorizations  for  related  facili- 
ties projects,  which  are  contained  in  this  or 
any  previous  Act.  are  hereby  repealed, 
except — 

(  1  )  authorizations  for  family  housin-; 
projects  as  to  which  appropriated  funds 
have  been  obligated  for  construction  con- 
tracts or  land  acquisitions  or  mantifactured 
structural  component  contracts  in  whole  or 
in  part  before  such  date:  and 

(2)  notwithstanding  the  repeal  provisitiii 
of  section  805(b)  of  the  Act  of  July  21.  1068 
(82  Stat  367.  391).  authorizations  for  two 
hundred  family  housing  units  at  George  .'^ir 
Force  Base.  California,  and  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  family  housing  units  at  Mountain 
Home  Air  Force  Base.  Idaho,  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  Act  of  July  21.  1968  (82  Stat. 
367.387);  and 

(3)  authorizations  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions  or  extensions  to 
existing  family  housing,  and  authorizations 
for  related  facilities  projects,  as  to  which 
appropriated  funds  have  been  obligated  for 
construction  contracts  before  such  date 

Sec  706.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
in  titles  I.  II.  III.  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  authorize  any  building  con- 
struction projects  inside  the  United  States 
In  excess  of  a  unit  cost  to  be  determined  in 
proportion  to  Uie  appropriate  area  construc- 
tion cost  index,  based  on  the  following  unit 
cost  limitations  where  the  area  construction 
cost  index  is  1.0: 
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(1)  $36  per  square  foot  for  cold  storage 
warehousing; 

(2)  *9  per  square  foot  for  regular  ware- 
housing; 

(3)  $3,750  jjer  man  for  permanent  bar- 
racks; 

(4)  $10,000  per  man  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters;  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
his  designee  determines  that  because  of 
special  circumstances,  application  to  such 
project  of  the  limitations  on  unit  costs  con- 
tained m  this  secUon  Is  Impracticable:  Pro- 
vided, That  notwithstanding  the  llmiUtlons 
contained  In  prior  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Acts  on  unit  oosts.  the  llmltaUons 
on  such  costs  conUlned  In  this  section  shall 
apply  to  all  prior  authorizations  for  such  con- 
sUuction  not  heretofore  repealed  and  for 
which  construction  contracts  have  not  been 
awarded  by  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU 
Act. 

Sec.  707.  Section  607(b)  of  Public  Law 
89-188,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "December  31,  1970"  wherever  they 
appear  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31,  1973". 

Sec.  708.  Notwithstanding  the  restriction 
Imposed  by  section  809  of  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 21,  1967,  Public  Law  90-110  (81  Stat. 
309 ) ,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  author- 
ized to  make  available  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  a  site  on  Port  DeRussy,  Hawaii, 
located  northeast  of  Kalla  Road  and  not  to 
exceed  two  acres,  for  the  construction  of  a 
post  office,  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  deems 
necessary. 

Sec.  709.  TlUes  I.   II.  HI,  IV,  V,   VI,   and 
VII  of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1970." 
TITLE  Vni 

RESEKVE    FORCES    EACILmES 

Sec.  801.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  establish  or  develop  additional 
facilities  for  the  Reserve  Forces,  Including 
the  acquisition  of  land  therefor,  but  the  cost 
of   such   faclllUes   shall   not   exceed— 

(1)  For  Department  of  the  Army: 

(a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $10,950,000. 

(b)  Army  Reserve,  $6,000,000. 

(2)  For  Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves.  $8,500,000. 

(3)  For  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 
(a)     Air    National    Guard    of    the    United 

Stales,  $11,500,000; 

(2)  Air  Force  Reserve,  $4,000,000. 
Sec  802.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties under  this  tlUe  without  regard  to  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  SUtutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  529),  and  sections  4774(d)  and 
9774(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  The 
authority  to  place  permanent  or  temporary 
improvements  on  land  Includes  authority  for 
surveys,  administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  Incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  is  approved  under  section  355 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40 
use.  255) .  and  even  though  the  land  is  held 
temporarily.  The  authority  to  acquire  real 
estate  or  land  Includes  authority  to  make 
surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and  interests  in 
land  (including  temporary  use),  by  gift, 
purchase,  exchange  of  Government-owned 
land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec  803.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  hlfl 
designee,  is  authorized  to  convey  to  the  city 
of  Grand  Prairie,  Texas,  under  such  terms 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  the  one  hundred 
and  ten  acres,  more  or  less,  together  with 
the  improvements  thereon,  in  the  city  of 
Grand  Prairie,  Texas,  which  is  presently  li- 
censed to  the  State  of  Texas,  for  the  use 
of  the  Army  National  Guard,  subject  to  the 
condition   that   said   city    provide   alternate 
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facilities  for  the  Army  National  Guard  In 
accordance  with  Department  of  Defense  cri- 
teria, title  to  which  alternate  facilities  shall 
vest  in  the  State  of  Texas:  Proi-tded,  That 
such  alternate  facilities  be  con*tructed  with- 
out additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: And  provided  further,  That  should  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  said  one  hundred 
and  ten  acres  be  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost 
of  design  and  construction  of  such  alternate 
facilities  to  said  city,  exclusive  of  any  con- 
tribution made  by  the  State  of  Texas,  the 
city  shall  pay  to  the  Federal  Government  an 
amount  equal  to  such  excess. 

Sec  804.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  convey  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  under  such 
terms  as  he  deems  appropriate  the  forty- 
three  acres,  more  or  less,  together  with  any 
improvements  thereon,  formerly  known  as 
the  Air  Force  San  Patricio  Fuel  Storage  site, 
subject  to  the  condlUons  that  the  Common- 
wealth provide  new  facilities  for  the  Army 
National  Guard  in  accordance  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  criteria,  title  to  the 
faciUtles  which  vest  In  the  Commonwealth 
Government:  Prot-ided,  That  such  facilities 
be  constructed  without  additional  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  should  the  fair  market  value  of 
said  forty-three  acres  be  In  excess  of  the 
total  cost  of  design  and  construction  of  such 
facilities  to  the  Commonwealth,  exclusive 
of  any  contribution  which  would  normally 
be  required  to  be  made  by  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Commonwealth  shall  pay  to  the 
Federal  Government  an  amount  equal  to  ' 
such  excess. 

Sec.  805.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Is  authorized  to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed 
to  the  State  of  Washington  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States,  except 
as  retained  In  this  section,  in  and  to  a  cer- 
tain parcel  of  land  located  in  the  city  of 
Seattle,  King  County,  Washington,  contain- 
ing fifteen  acres,  or  less,  together  with  all 
buildings  and  Improvements  thereon,  being 
part  of  the  property  known  as  the  National 
Guard  facility,  pier  91,  Seattle,  Washington, 
as  shown  more  particularly  on  a  map  on  file 
in  the  office  of  the  district  engineer.  United 
States  Army  Engineer  District,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

(b)  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  In  consideration  of  and 
subject  to  the  following  terms  and  condi- 
tions : 

( 1 )  The  property  to  be  conveyed  shall  be 
used  primarily  as  a  site  for  the  construction 
of  a  nine-unit  or  larger  National  Guard 
Armory  and  related  facilities  for  National 
Guard  training  and  other  military  purposes, 
and  in  the  event  construction  of  the  ar- 
mory is  not  completed  within  five  years  from 
the  date  of  the  conveyance,  or  if.  thereafter, 
the  property  conveyed  hereby  ceases  to  be 
used  for  National  Guard  purposes  during 
the  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  acceptance  of  the  completed 
armory,  title  thereto  shall  Immediately  re- 
vert to  the  United  States  and  all  improve- 
ments made  by  the  State  of  Washington 
during  its  occupancy  shall  vest  in  the  United 
States  without  pa>-ment  of  conipensation 
therefor. 

(2)  All  mineral  rights,  including  gas  and 
oil.  in  the  lands  authorized  to  be  conveyed 
by  this  section  shall  be  reserved  to  the 
United  States. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  re- 
serve from  the  conveyance  such  easements 
and  rights-of-way  for  roads  and  utilities  as 
he  considers  necessary  for  the  operations 
of  the  military  facilities  in  the  vicinity. 

(4)  In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  Congress,  or  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President,  and  upon 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  the  property,  or  any  part  thereof.  Is  use- 


ful or  necessary  for  national  defense  and  se- 
curity, the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to 
enter  upon  and  use  the  property  or  part 
thereof,  including  any  and  all  improvements 
made  thereon  by  the  State,  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  the  duration  of  such  war  or  emer- 
gency and  six  months.  Upon  termination 
of  such  use,  the  property  shall  revert  to  the 
State,  in  equally  good  condition  less  wear 
and  tear,  together  with  all  Improvements 
placed  thereon  by  the  United  States  and 
subject  to  the  terms,  conditions,  and  limita- 
tions on  use  and  disposition  previously  im- 
posed. Such  use  by  the  United  States  under 
this  provision  shall  be  without  obligation  or 
payment  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

[5)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  also  au- 
thorized to  include  in  the  conveyance  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deent 
necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2233  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the 
State  of  Washington  shall  construct  an 
armorv  on  the  property  to  be  conveyed  un- 
der this  section  without  contribution  of  Fed- 
eral funds  therefore,  in  lieu  of  paying  mone- 
tary consideration  for  said  conveyance. 

(d)  The  cost  of  any  surveys  necessary  as 
an  Incident  of  the  conveyance  authorized 
herein  shall  be  borne  by  the  grantee. 

(ei    The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  author- 
ized   to    determine    and    enforce    compliance 
with    the    condiUons     reservations,    and    re- 
strictions contained  in  this  section  and  any 
related  documents. 

Sec  806.  This   title   may   be    cited    as    the 
•Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Authorization  Act. 
1970." 
Mr    JACKSON  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  jield  to  me? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  want  to  say.  on  be- 
half of  the  committee  and  the  Senate 
as  well,  that  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  aU  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  the  great  work  they  did 
on  this  military  construction  bill.  Their 
consideration  of  the  bill  extended  over 
many  months.  A  tremendous  amount  of 
work  was  done  on  the  bill.  There  was 
more  work  concerned  with  the  bill  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  I  commend  tho 
Senator  most  highly.  This  is  a  ver>'  fine 
bill  which  has  the  unanimous  support  o: 
the  committee. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  than'.: 
the  able  chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
want  to  express,  at  the  outset,  my  ap- 
preciation to  him,  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  Senator  Thurmond,  and  all 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  unan- 
imous support  given  the  bill  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  provides  con- 
struction and  other  related  authority  for 
the  military  departments  and  Defense 
agencies  within  and  outside  the  United 
States,  including  authority  for  military 
family  housing  and  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  the  Reserve  components. 
The  sum  total  of  new  authority  granted 
by  this  biU  is  $1,618,374,000  and  in  ad- 
dition thereto,  approval  is  granted  for  an 
increase  in  prior  years'  authority  in  the 
amount  of  $23,677,000  for  a  total  author- 
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Izatlon  of  $1,642,051,000.  The  amount 
granted  is  $275,215,000  or  14.3  percent 
below  the  budget  requested. 

The  Army  is  authorized  $274.6  million; 
the  Navy  $266.6  million;  the  Air  Force 
S277.7  million;  Defense  agencies  $69.9 
million;  military  family  housing  $688.6 
million;  and  $40.9  million  for  the  Reserve 
components.  The  bill  as  submitted  to  the 
Congress  last  January  was  the  product 
of  the  Johnson  administration  and 
called  for  a  total  authorization  of  about 
$2.5  billion.  The  new  administration,  af- 
ter a  review  of  this  proposal,  reduced  the 
original  request  by  about  $600  million  for 
a  total  authorization  of  $1,917,266,000, 
consisting  of  $1,893,339,000  in  new  au- 
thority and  an  increase  in  prior  years' 
authority  of  $23,927,000.  Tlie  difference 
in  the  program  resulted  primarily  from 
the  realinement  of  the  Sentinel  system 
to  the  Safeguard  .sy$tem. 

Dollarwlse.  the  Oonstruction  program 
this  year  approxim<ites  that  of  last  year, 
but  there  is  a  subitantlal  difference  In 
the  makeup  of  the  programs.  Last  year 
substantial  amounlis  were  provided  for 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Sentinel  system,  and 
for  contingencies  wl>ich  is  not  true  in  this 
ye&r's  program.  Accordingly,  there  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  this  year  $445  million 
more  for  brick  and  mortar  at  established 
military  installatior|s  than  was  contained 
in  the  bill  last  ycgr.  This  year  special 
emphasis  has  been  given  to  replacing  or 
modernizing  a  conisiderable  number  of 
obsolescent  and  InelBcient  structures 
which  will  form  a  large  part  of  the  mili- 
tary physical  plant. 

In  considering  the  bill  the  committee 
took  into  consideration  the  President's 
order  of  Septembef  4,  1969.  temporarily 
suspending  75  percent  of  all  Government 
construction  and  the  announcement  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  October  29 
concerning  some  307  actions  to  be  taken 
affecting  military  Installations  and  ac- 
tivities. In  order  that  the  military  de- 
partments might  follow  an  orderly  con- 
struction program  once  the  President's 
moratorium  is  lifted.  It  was  decided  to 
consider  the  bill  cm  its  merits  and  the 
need  for  each  construction  item  was  care- 
fully evaluated  and  approval  was  granted 
or  denied  on  that  basis.  As  to  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  reducing,  closing,  or 
otherwise  adjusting  the  missions  of  vari- 
ous installations,  the  committee  has  de- 
leted from  the  bill  any  project  affected 
thereby. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
mention  a  few  items  in  the  bill  which 
have  excited  some  special  interest.  In  the 
Ai-my  portion  of  the  bill  approval  has 
been  granted  for  a  cadet  activities  build- 
in.g  at  tiie  West  Point  Military  Academy 
and  the  administrative  and  classroom 
building  for  the  Brooke  Army  Medical 
Center  in  Texas.  Both  of  these  projects 
were  denied  by  the  House,  but  are  high- 
priority  items  which  the  committee  be- 
lieves should  be  included  In  the  bill.  The 
Marine  Corps  desires  to  expand  their 
badly  overcrowded  barracks  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  have  requested 
authority  to  purchase  about  a  half  acre 
of  land  adjacent  to  the  barracks  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  expansion.  The  com- 


mittee does  not  question  the  need  for  this 
expansion,  but  the  acquisition  of  the 
property  in  question  would  result  In  the 
necessity  to  relocate  several  families  now 
residing  on  the  property.  This  presents 
a  serious  problem  and  the  request  has 
been  deferred  for  the  present. 

It  will  be  recalled  about  3  years  ago 
the  Congress  approved  the  establish- 
ment of  a  third  recruit  training  center 
for  the  Navy  at  Orlando.  Pla..  which  is 
still  in  the  process  of  being  built.  In  con- 
sidering the  bill  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives denied  a  request  for  additional 
recruit  barracks  and  a  messhall  which 
tiie  committee  has  approved  as  essential 
if  this  training  center  is  to  carry  out  its 
ini.sslon.  Two  projects  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  Air  Force  which  were 
denied  by  the  House  have  been  approved; 
namely,  a  materials  laboratory  at  the 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  in 
Ohio,  and  the  composite  recruit  training 
and  housing  facility  for  the  Air  Force 
Recruit  Training  Center  at  the  Lack- 
land Air  Force  Base  in  Texas. 

As  to  military  family  housing,  approval 
ha.s  been  granted  for  4.800  units  of  new 
liousing,  which  is  2.800  units  more  than 
was  approved  last  year.  A  new  average 
unit  cost  for  housing  of  C2 1,000  has  been 
established  as  opposed  to  S21,500  re- 
quested by  the  E)epartment  of  Defense. 
This  increase  is  deemeo  essential  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rising  cost  of  con- 
struction. The  present  average  unit  cost 
IS  $19,500.  which  was  established  in  1967. 
Construction  costs  have  risen  consider- 
ably .since  that  time  and  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  rise  even  more.  The  Depart- 
ment likewise  requested  authority  to 
procure  2,000  units  of  housing  in  Japan 
to  be  financed  by  private  capital  over  a 
15-year  period  on  a  pay-as-you-go  plan. 
The  average  monthly  payments  would 
not  exceed  $185  per  month  and  the  hous- 
ing would  be  assigned  as  public  quarters. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  during 
their  consideration  of  the  bill,  added 
an  additional  4.000  sue;,  units  for  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Should  this  proposal 
be  approved,  it  would  create  a  contingent 
liability  of  about  $200  million.  The  com- 
mittee denied  the  proposal  in  its  entirety, 
particularly  because  of  the  potential  lia- 
bility that  would  be  created  in  areas 
where  troop  strength  and  our  tenure 
are  in  doubt. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
mention  two  actions  the  committee  has 
taken  to  afford  the  Congress  better  con- 
trol over  cost  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
military  construction.  Contained  in  each 
annual  authorization  bill  is  a  provision 
that  permits  operations  not  to  exceed  5 
percent  of  the  base  total  in  the  United 
States,  other  than  Alaska,  and  10  per- 
cent outside  the  United  States  and  in 
Alaska  under  certain  circumstances. 
There  is  no  limitation,  however,  on  in- 
dividual items  as  long  eis  the  base  total 
is  not  exceeded  by  the  limitations  just 
mentioned.  This  year  we  have  amended 
this  provision  to  require  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  all  contracts 
awarded  where  the  current  working 
estimate  based  upon  bids  received  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  authorized  by  more 


than  25  percent.  In  those  Instances 
where  the  cost  of  the  project  is  $250,000 
or  more  and  the  current  working  esti- 
mate exceeds  by  25  percent  the  amount 
authorized,  the  Department  of  Defense 
must  advise  both  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  all  the  facts  related 
to  the  increase  in  cost.  30  days  prior  to 
entering  into  a  contract. 

This  will  give  the  committees  an  op- 
portunity to  evaluate  the  reasons  for  the 
increased  cost  and  to  express  opposition 
if  need  be.  It  is  believed  this  procedure 
will  result  in  more  careful  planning  and 
better  cost  estimates  on  the  part  of  the 
various  services.  We  have  long  been  con- 
cerned over  the  high  cost  of  military 
construction,  part  of  which  may  be  at- 
tributable to  the  high  cost  of  design,  in- 
spection, and  overhead  on  the  part  of  the 
construction  agencies.  Here  again  a  pro- 
vision is  carried  in  each  annual  authori- 
zation bill  providing  tliat  all  construc- 
tion authorized  must  be  executed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Army,  or  the 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command, 
Department  of  tlie  Navy,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  or  his  designee  deter- 
mines that  it  is  wholly  impracticable  to 
do  so.  Then  the  construction  may  be 
executed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an- 
other Government  agency  or  department 

Tliis  year  the  provision  has  been 
amended  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  assign  the  construction  work 
to  either  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command, 
or  such  Government  agency  or  depart- 
ment as  he  deems  advisable  to  assure  the 
most  efficient,  expeditious,  and  ccst-effec- 
tive  accomplishment  of  the  construction. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments will  be  required  to  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  the  dollar  value  of  the 
construction  contracts  awarded  to  each 
agency,  together  with  the  design,  con- 
struction supervision,  and  overhead  fees 
charged  by  such  agency  in  the  execution 
of  the  assigned  construction.  Frankly, 
this  will  increase  competition  among  the 
construction  agencies  by  permitting  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  to  handle 
more  of  their  own  work  which  is  within 
their  present  capability  if  they  can  do 
so  more  cheaply  and  expeditiously.  It  is 
likewise  conceivable  that  some  work 
might  be  assigned  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  if  it  comes  within 
their  capability.  The  committee  is  con- 
vinced that  the  increased  competition 
and  the  reporting  procedure  will  eventu- 
ally result  in  a  reduction  in  design,  over- 
head, land  inspection  costs  which  are 
now  believed  to  be  exorbitant. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  state  that  all  overseas  construc- 
tion requests  were  scrutinized  most  care- 
fully. Very  sut)5tantial  reductions  were 
made  on  requests  for  various  locations, 
particularly  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 
For  example.  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned the  denial  of  certain  housing  in 
Japan  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
all  construction  requests  for  Okinawa 
were  denied  pending  clarification  of  our 
future  base  rights.  Also  denied  was  the 
start  of  a  new  facility  at  a  classified  loca- 
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tion  which  would  eventu?dly  have  cost 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr,  President,  I  believe  that  I  have 
fairly  summarized  the  miliUry  construc- 
Uon  program  for  Itecal  1970  and  I  am  con- 
vinced the  essential  construction  needs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  are  ade- 
quately provided  for  during  fiscal  year 
1970.  .^     ^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Subcommit- 
tee I  fully  support  this  legislation  which 
has  been  ably  presented  to  the  Senate 
by  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson). 

This  bill  covers  authorization  for  con- 
struction projects  of  the  military  depart- 
ments and  defense  agencies,  within  and 
outside  the  United  States,  including  au- 
thority for  mUitary  housmg  and  some 
construction  of  our  Reserve  components. 
Fortunately,  the  subcommittee  was 
able  to  reduce  the  budget  request  by  14.3 
percent  leaving  a  total  authorization  of 
$1  642  051  000.  This  includes  an  increase 
In  prior  years'  authority  in  the  amount 
of  $23,677,000.  .      .^ 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant accomplishments  of  this  bill  is  that 
special  attention  has  been  given  to  re- 
placing or  modernizing  a  large  number 
of  obsolescent  and  inefflcient  structures 
which  make  up  a  large  part  of  our  rnill- 
tary  plant.  This  has  been  a  need  of  long 
standing  and  this  year's  bill  provides  $445 
million  more  than  the  biU  for  last  year 
for  permanent-type  construction  at  es- 
tablished military  installations  In  this 
country. 

Another  point  worthy  of  attention  is 
the  decision  of  the  subcommittee  to  con- 
tinue the  expansion  program  at  the  MiU- 
tary  Academy  by  authorizing  funds  for 
construction  of  a  cadet  activities  center. 
This  Is  an  essential  requirement  in  con- 
nection with  the  expansion  of  the  Acad- 
emy and  was  strongly  supported  by  Army 
witnesses  before  the  subcommittee. 

In  keeping  with  the  efforts  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
tighten  mUitary  spendmg  to  the  barest 
essentials  the  Militar>-  Construction 
Subcommittee  has  taken  some  steps  in 
this  biU  to  better  control  cost  overruns 
and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  military  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  gone  most  smoothly  because 
of  the  outstanding  leadership  of  the 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Washington.  Able  as- 
sistance has  been  provided,  as  in  past 
years,  by  Mr.  Gordon  A.  Nease,  profes- 
r  onai  staff  member,  and  his  efficient 
secretary.  Miss  Mary  E.  Keough.  It  was 
a  pleasure  for  the  minority  members  to 
work  with  them  and  I  urge  favorable 
consideration  of  this  bill  by  the  Senate. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  wUl  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows : 

On  page  80.  after  line  14.  insert:  "Naval 
War  College,  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  Train- 
ing facilities,  »2, 113.000." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
item  was  in  the  House  bill  and  passed 
by  the  House,  but  was  deleted  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee.  I  seriously  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  accept  the  amendment. 

It  was  my  pleasure  this  past  summer 
to  address  the  graduating  class  of  New- 
port Naval  College.  It  is  in  my  State.  The 
college  does  an  exemplary  job.  It  trains 
officers  for  greater  service  to  their  coun- 
try. 

I  seriously  hope  the  Senate  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this  was 
a  very  close  question  in  the  committee. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  is  oiien  to 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendment  is  open  to 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
or  my  colleague  from  Kansas  <Mr. 
Pearson  >  and  myself.  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  70,  line  18,  after  •'$934,000'.  in- 
sert "and  road,  Custer  Hill  to  Camp  Forsyth. 
$1,023,000". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  this  amend- 
ment would  provide  a  two-lane  road 
vehicular  access  from  Custer  Hill  to 
Camp  Forsyth  and  Junction  City. 

Upon  completion  of  EM  barracks,  now 
under  construction  in  the  fiscal  yeai- 
1968  MCA  program,  there  will  be  about 
10,500  men  living  in  the  troop  housing 
area.  Over  4,500  militarj'  vehicles  will 
be  assigned  to  the  units.  There  are  also 
1,426  family  quarters  in  the  area  with 
about  5.700  occupants.  The  total  aggre- 
gate p>opulation  housed  in  the  area  will 
be  about  16,200  persons.  The  proposed 
road  is  urgently  needed  to  provide  im- 
proved vehicular  access  for  military  ve- 
hicles traveling  between  Custer  Hill  and 
Camp  Forsyth  and  for  all  persormel 
traveling  between  Custer  Hill  and  Jimc- 
tlon  City.  Present  conditions  indicate 
that  Camp  Forsyth  will  remain  fully 
active  for  mimy  years.  The  new  road 
will  expedite  militarj-  missions  and  pro- 
vide for  much  safer  travel  for  all  affected 
personnel.  A  recent  trafiQc  engineering- 


planning  study  by  the  Army  TransporU- 
tion  Engineering  Agency  denotes  serious 
congestion  on  K-18  in  the  Main  Post — 
16,000  vehicles  in  a  24-hour  period.  Their 
report  urgently  recommends  that  the 
proposed  road  be  coiistructed.  The  travel 
distance  between  Custer  Hill  and  Camp 
Forsyth  will  be  reduced  by  3 '2  miles.  The 
present  route  cannot  continue  to  be  the 
only  access  because  of  traffic  congestion, 
safety  hazards,  and  loss  of  time  in  travel 
The  amendment  is  offered  by  myself 
and  my  colleague  1  Mr.  Pearson  • . 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  that  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  the  area  and  am 
appreciative  of  the  need  for  the  road. 
I  would  appreciate  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
know  the  area.  We  had  a  real  problran 
in  committee  because  of  the  matter  of 
priority  on  various  construction  items. 
This  is  a  matter  on  which  I  would  defer 
to  the  judgment  of  the  able  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  and  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas,  and  be  very  happy 
to  accept  the  amendment  at  this  time 
and  take  it  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed 
to  the  committee  amendment,  the  ques- 
tion now  is  on  adoption  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  the  military  construction  authori- 
zation bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee  recommends  the  deletion  of 
$410,000  which  was  included  in  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  other  body  for  upgradmg 
of  air  conditioning,  cleanliness,  and 
power  distribution  in  the  avionics  shop 
at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Upgrading  of 
these  facilities  is  considered  necessary-  m 
order  to  support  more  stringent  require- 
ments of  new  type  weapons  systems  avi- 
onics components.  The  projects  as 
recommended  by  the  Air  Force,  and 
funded  by  the  House  will  reduce  reject 
rates  and  reduce  lost  time  due  to  neces- 
sary shutdowns  when  proper  environ- 
mental control  cannot  be  maintained. 
Because  of  these  potential  savings.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  hope  the  Senate  con- 
ferees would  accept  the  $410,000  as  ap- 
proved bv  the  other  body  for  this  needed 
project  and  agree  to  the  House  position 
in  conference. 

MILWAUKEE     -INTERN.MIONAL    .MB    SHOW 
LEADFH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  provision  of  the  militer>-  construc- 
tion bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  about 
which  I  wish  to  comment.  That  is  the 
House  provision  which  authorizes  such 
sums  not  to  exceed  $750,000  for  an  inter- 
national air  show. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  this  provision 
is  not  in  the  Senate  bUl.  No  hearings  were 
held  on  it.  Some  objected  that  It  should 
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not  be  in  the  military  construction  bill. 
The  Department  of  Defense  opposed  the 
provision  in  this  bill.  Because  of  that, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  an 
amendment  restorlnp;  the  provision  or 
any  funds  would  pass  in  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  propose  that  action.  A  more  or- 
derly way  would  probably  be  to  treat  It 
as  an  Individual  bill  and  to  hold  hearings 
on  it  by  the  appropriate  committee. 

However,  it  iis  very  possible  that  this 
provision  will  survive  the  conference.  We 
face  a  fact,  not  a  theory.  In  that  case 
I  want  to  suggest  a  course  of  action  which 
could  save  a  great  deal  of  money  and  also 
provide  one  of  the  finest  air  shows  for 
the  country. 

For  the  past  5  years  the  city  and  county 
of  Milwaukee  have  had  an  annual  air 
show.  For  the  last  3  years  it  has  been 
international  In  nature.  Dignitaries  from 
more  than  15  foreign  countries  have  at- 
tended. Planes  from  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  and  Guatemala,  to  name  a  few, 
have  been  in  attendance. 

Last  year  more  than  500,000  people 
attended  the  Milwaukee  International 
Air  Show.  IXvo  and  one-half  days  of 
technital  exhibits  and  technical  meetings 
were  Held.  On  two  and  one-half  further 
days  the  public  took  part.  The  show  has 
been  the  most  successful  of  shows  in  the 
country. 

Milwaukee  will  hold  its  air  show  asain 
in  1970  and  in  1971.  It  will  be  held,  as 
usual,  under  nonprofit  auspices.  Major 
air  and  aerospace  firms  will  send  planes 
and  exhibits.  Huge  crowds  are  again 
expected. 

I  propose.  In  order  to  save  money,  that, 
instead  of  spending  $750,000  as  seed 
funds  to  determine  whether  an  interna- 
tional air  show  should  be  held,  as  the 
House  bill  authorizes,  that  the  Milwaukee 
International  Air  Show  be  designated  as 
a  trial  run  or  as  a  model  for  this  en- 
deavor. I  also  suggest  that  this  could  be 
done  for  as  little  as  $100,000.  This  would 
save  at  least  $650,000  and  would  be  a 
most  constructive  endeavor. 

Milwaukee  has  the  facilities.  It  lias  the 
people.  It  is  the  home  of  Gen.  Billy 
Mitchell  for  whom  the  airfield  is  named. 
It  has  a  5-year  tradition  of  a  huKe.  suc- 
cessful show.  I  urge  this  course  of  action 
on  the  Government  if  the  provision  in 
the  House  bill  survives  the  conference. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
passage  of  the  bill.  I  siiould  like  to  make 
a  brief  comment. 

As  in  the  past,  wc  have  had  joint 
meetings  witli  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction, 
chaired  by  the  able  .senior  Senator  from 
Montana  and  majority  leader.  This  has 
been  a  vcrj-  helpful  procedure.  I  think  it 
has  clearly  expedited  the  hearin^js  and 
made  it  possible  to  move  expeditiously 
on  the  appropriations  to  supiwrt  the  au- 
tliorization. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tr na  for  his  cooperation  and  to  the 
members  of  (he  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations who  were  so  helpful. 

VVc  all  know  that  the  key  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  our  committee  .sys- 
tems rests  with  tfte  able  profc.s.sional 
staff.  Mr.  Gordon  Nease,  of  the  Senate 


Armed  Services  Committee,  has  been 
handling  the  authorization  Items  for 
military  construction  for  many  years. 
As  in  the  past,  he  has  been  extremely 
helpful  with  his  wise  and  able  counsel. 
He  has  worked  very  closely  with  his 
counterpart  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  able  staff  director.  Mike  Rex- 
road,  who  is  extremely  helpful  to  all  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  who 
has  worked  from  the  very  inception  with 
the  Armed  Services-  Committee  staff 
member.  Mr.  Nease.  in  making  possible 
the  bill  which  we  have  presented  today. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee.  I  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  Gordon  Nease 
and  Mike  Rexroad,  who  have  done  an 
outstanding  job. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  tlie  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
lime. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  JACPCSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Byrd), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  iMr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNcs>.  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  .  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre).  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcald, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man  i  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams  I.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Yarborough),  are  absent  on  ofiBcial 
bu.siness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  iMr.  Burdick).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacletoni. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land >,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FrLBRicHT* .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
'Mr.  Gore  I,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel  I.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkei.  the  Senator  *^rom  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota '  Mr.  McCarthy  > .  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  'Mr.  McClellan).  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale», 
and  the  Senator  from  Mar>'land  (Mr. 
Tvi  iNCSi .  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
'Mr.  Alien',  the  Senator  from  North 
D.ikota  « Mr.  BuRPicK  < .  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  Byrd>,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  'Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Eastland>. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGiiT'.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
'Mr.  GoRE'.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Mr.  GRAVEL',  the  Senator  from  Michi- 


gan (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartkei,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  <Mr.  Metcalfi, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr 
Sparkman),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydincs),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and 
Mr.  Goldwater)  .  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Ourney).  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  ( Mr.  Hansen  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller  ' , 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Saxbe  > 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  ( Mr.  Fannin  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  would 
each  vote  'yea." 

The  resiilt  was  annoimced — ^yeas  69. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


(No   148  Leg 

TEAS — 69 

Aiken 

Fonc 

Parkwood 

AUott 

Cioodell 

Paslore 

Anderson 

Onffln 

Pearson 

Baker 

Harris 

Pell 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Holland 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Boi;K3 

Inouye 

RlblcoR 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Russell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Javlts 

Schweiker 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

Church 

Kennedy 

Smith.  Maine 

C.ok 

Ma«nu8on 

Spont! 

Cooper 

Manstleld 

Stennts 

Cutton 

McGee 

Stevens 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Symlnpton 

Curtis 

Montoya 

TalmadEe 

Djdd 

Moss 

Thurmond 

D   Ic 

.Miindt 

T.iwer 

D.mlnlrk 

Murphy 

WUllams.  Del. 

Ellender 

Muskle 

Youni;.  N  Dak 

Ervln 

Nelson 

NAYS— 0 

Yount;.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-31 

Allen 

Gnrncv 

Metralf 

Burdick 

Hansen 

Miller 

Byrd.  W   Va. 

Hart 

Mondale 

Cannon 

Hartke 

t'axbe 

Ea  '.Icton 

HolUn-^s 

S.mlth.  111. 

Fast  land 

Jordan,  NC. 

Sparkman 

f'annin 

l.oni; 

Tydlngs 

FulbrlRht 

Mathias 

Williams.  N.J. 

G  Idwater 

McL'arthv 

Yarborough 

Gore 

McClellan 

Gravel 

McIntyre 

So  the  bill   (H.R.  13018)   was  passed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  lO. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
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and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  thereon,  and  that  the  Ch&lr  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr  JACKSOIT,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Dominick 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
able  floor  manager  of  the  mUitary  con- 
struction authorization  bill,  for  the  out- 
standing manner  in  which  he  handled 
this  proposal.  The  unanimous  vote 
speaks  best  for  the  fine  efforts  applied. 
May  I  say  that  the  result  was  not  un- 
expected. Senator  Jackson  devoted  to 
this  measure  the  same  competent  legis- 
laUve  skill  that  has  characterized  his 
many  years  of  service  in  this  body.  We 
are  most  grateful. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  is  similarly  to  be 
commended  along  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  who 
respectively  serve  as  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Their  contributions, 
of  course,  were  indispensable  to  this 
great  success.  I  must  add  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr  Thurmond)  is  hkewise  to  be  singled 
out  for  his  splendid  efforts  on  this  meas- 
ure this  year  which  were  so  typical  of 
his  strong  efforts  in  years  past. 

The  Senate  may  be  proud  of  another 
fme  achievement,  obtained  expeditiously 
and  with  full  regard  for  the  views  of  all 
Members.  

PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER,  POL- 
LUTION CONTROL,  AND  POWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1970 


ceed  further  with  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  tonight.  However,  it  will  be  the 
pending  business  tomorrow  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  business.  There 
will  be  no  further  votes  tonight. 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  521, 
H.R.  14159. 1  do  this  so  that  the  bill  may 
become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  14159)  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water,  pollution  con- 
trol and  power  development,  including 
the  Corps  of  Engineers— Civil,  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  power  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  related  independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 

purposes.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Senate  to  pro- 
CXV 2124— Part  25 


SALT— THE  STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIM- 
ITATION TREATY  TALKS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Treaty  talks  begin 
in  Helsinki  on  November  17.  These  nego- 
tiations are  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  United  States  and  the  world.  A 
favorable  outcome  could  result  in  a  much 
more  secure  United  States  and  world. 
For  the  United  States,  a  favorable  out- 
come would  mean  a  considerably  lower 
defense  budget  which  would  free  moneys 
for  our  important  domestic  needs. 

One    of    this    country's    most    distin- 
guished nuclear  scientists.  Dr.  Wolfgang 
H.  Panofsky,  delivered  a  paper  in  the 
Quantrell   Lecture   Series   yesterday    at 
the  University  of  Chicago  on  the  subject 
of  'Strategic  Arms  Limitation."  It  is  a 
realistic    statement    of    the    difficulties 
faced,  but  with  the  clarity  that  he  dem- 
onstrated so  effectively  during  the  ABM 
debate.    Dr.    Panofsky    outlines    in    his 
speech  the  basic  issues  that  confront  the 
United  States  in  these  negouaitons.  Dr. 
Panofsky  points  out  that  a  total  freeze 
of    all   nuclear   delivery   systems   would 
preserve  the  existing  strategic  balance. 
A  freeze   on   existing   weapons  systems 
could  be  maintained  and  the  problem  of 
inspection   could   be   carried   out   under 
cxiGting  technology,  he  believes. 
In  Dr.  Panofsky's  words: 
A  "freeze"  would  tend  to  perpetuate  for 
the  lime  being  many  of  the  asymmetries  be- 
tween the  U.S.   and   the   Soviet  Union:    the 
Soviets  are  -ahead"  of  the  U.S.  In  terms  of 
total  megatonnage  of  nuclear  arms;   we  are 
ahead  of  them  In  number  of  bombers  and 
missiles.    Both    nations    could    destroy    the 
other's  civilization  many  times  over;  neither 
side  could  hope  to  attack  the  other  without 
rifking  Its  own  survival.  The  strategic  arms 
race  would  be  halted  and  the  way  might  be 
paved  for  future  reductions. 


The  final  paragraph  of  Dr.  Panofsky's 
address  is  of  importance.  It  reads: 

The  nature  of  the  questions  underlying 
SALT  Is  very  profound;  although  many  tech- 
nical factors  enter  the  decisions  each  nation 
faces  are  basically  political.  We  must  not 
Identify  narrow  military  planning  with  the 
"National  Interest";  we  should  not  confuse 
superiority  in  arms  with  •Security".  SALT 
offers  a  new  opportunity  to  redirect  our  na- 
tional priorities  from  an  unproductive  and 
dangerous  technological  contest  to  the  solu- 
tion of  urgent  problems  at  home.  At  stake 
Is  the  survival  of  civilization  on  this  earth. 
There  Is  verv  little  time. 


Because  of  the  importance  of  Dr. 
Panofsky's  address  toward  an  under- 
standing of  the  issues  that  confront  the 
United  States  in  the  impending  SALT 
talks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

STRATEGIC  Arms  Limitation 

(By  W.  K.  H.  Panofsky) 

After  World  War  II  representatives  of  the 

United  Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  sat 

down    together    5.000   limes    to   discuss   the 


limitations  of  armaments  of  their  two  na- 
tions. In  spite  of  these  efforts  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  arms  race  both  countries 
combined  have  spent  $1  trilUon,  that  Is  one 
thousand  billion  dollars,  on  military  ex- 
penses. This  sum  is  so  enormous  that  it  is 
difficult  to  visualize:  It  represents  approxi- 
mately the  total  productive  effort  of  the 
U.S.  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Why  cant  we  do  better?  It  Is  obvious  thai 
both  countries  have  overriding  interests  to 
do  something  about  this  madness;  both  coun- 
Uics  could  have  used  this  enormous  effort 
on  more  constructive  pursuits  than  escalat- 
ing the  threat  of  one  against  the  other.  Both 
countries  would  have  In  fact  greater  security 
If  neither  had  engaged  in  this  arms  race. 

The  achievements  stemming  from  these 
5,000  meetings  have  been  woefully  inade- 
quate, although  not  totally  negUgible:  We 
have  the  Umlted  Test  Ban  Treaty,  we  have 
ihe  U.N.  resolution  banning  nuclear  weapons 
in  space,  and  we  have  the  begmnlngs  at  least 
ot  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Yet  all  this  is  very  small 
relative  to  ihe  rate  at  which  the  arms  race 
Is  progressing,  and  It  does  not  take  much 
mathematics  to  predict  that  the  further 
we  go  along  the  road  of  military  build-up  on 
both  sides  the  harder  It  will  be  to  turn  back 
without  disaster. 

Most  arms  UmitaUon  negotiations  involv- 
ing the  Soviets  and  Americans  have  Involved 
many  other  nations  also;  however  the  "stra- 
tegic" arms  race,  that  is  the  buUd-up  of 
those  weapons  of  mass  destruction  involv- 
ing long-range  nuclear  weapons,  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Unlt«l 
States  only;  America  and  Russia  possess  a 
nuclear  arsenal  greatly  in  excess  of  any  other 
nation  and  an  arsenal  vastly  more  than  they 
would  need  to  Inflict  total  destrucUon  on  one 
another  It  should  therefore  be  more  pro- 
ducUve  to  hold  bilateral  talks,  that  is  direct- 
ly between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S  . 
to  limit  the  strategic  arms  races  rather  than 
lo  negotiate  in  as  compUcated  a  forum  as 
the  18-natlon  disarmament  conference 
(ENDC)  which  has  been  going  on  In  Geneva 
for  several  years. 

The  idea  of  bilateral  talks  between  llie 
Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  was  first  proposed 
over  three  years  ago  and  personally  Intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Kosygln  by  President  Johnson 
and  Mr.  McNamara  at  their  meeting  In  Glass- 
boro  New  Jersey.  It  appeared  the  talks  on 
strategic  arms  limitation.  generaUy  known 
as  the  SALT  talks,  would  have  a  good  chance 
to  materialize  before  the  end  of  the  John- 
son Administration,  but  the  cooling  off  of 
relations  brought  en  by  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  intervened  and  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  taken  Us  ume  to  formvi- 
Ute  plans  of  lis  own.  Now  the  U.S.  officially 
had  been  prepared  lo  start  talking  for  some 
Ume  but  the  Soviets  have  Just  now  agreed 
lo  a  specific  ume  and  place  lor  preliminary 
talks,  to  begin  at  Helsinki  In  mid-November^ 
Ml  this  delay  has  occurred  in  the  face  ci 
the  formal  treatv  obligation  assumed  by  both 
nations  in  connnecUon  with  the  nuclear 
non-proliferation  treaty  to  pursue  seriously 
steps  to  limit  their  strategic  weapons. 

Clearlv  all  this  hesitation  In  the  lace  o. 
nn  overi^iding  common  Interest  to  get  nd  of 
the  burden  and  dangers  of  strategic  weapons 
must  be  the  resuK  of  some  serious  indecision 
Bhd  infighting  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain What  the  conflicts  are  In  the  Soviet 
Union  in  arriving  at  definite  plans  we  can 
only  surmise— on  the  other  hand  from  Con- 
ere^  local  Hearings,  public  statements  and 
newspaper  "leaks"  it  is  beconalng  fairly  clear 
how  the  sides  are  drawn  In  the  United  States 
in  trying  to  Influence  the  U£.  posiUon  in  the 
forthcoming  SALT  talks. 

Both  sides  In  the  strategic  arms  race  suf- 
fer from  the  lack  of  a  clearly  defined  poUcy 
on  their  strategic  objectives,  and  how  each 
Bide  is  wUUng  to  modify  Its  strategic  objec- 
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tlves  as  a  result  of  the  SALT  talks.  U.S.  strat- 
egy has  been  described  In  many  public 
statements  and  OongreeslonaJ  Hearings  by 
such  jargon  as  derterrence,  damage  limiting 
capability,  first  strike  capability,  second 
strike  capability,  counterforce.  countervalue, 
etc  What  does  all  this  mean?  All  this  Jargon 
Is  really  a  symptom  of  a  dilemma.  All  mili- 
tary planners  know  "in  their  hearts"  that 
should  nuclear  wan:  break  out,  prediction  of 
the  outcome  is  really  a  hopeless  task.  The 
amount  of  destructive  power  available  to 
txjth  sides  is  so  enormous  that  with  all  the 
computers  and  "think  tanks"  in  the  world 
one  has  little  confldence  in  most  conclusions 
of  "war  game"  calculations  Therefore  the 
primary  stated  policy  of  both  nations  has 
been  prevention  of  nuclea'  war  through  de- 
terrence, that  Is  maintaining  armaments  at 
such  a  level  that,  should  the  one  side  attack 
first,  then  the  other  could  strike  back  and 
destroy  the  opponent's  society.  Yet  the  lin- 
gering problem  remains — what  should  be 
done  in  case  deterrence  falls,  that  is  if  war 
should  break  out  anyhow  by  accident,  by 
gradual  escalation,  or  by  Inadvertent  Involve- 
ment of  the  two  super  powers  in  conflicts 
stirred  up  by  third  parties  To  counter  this 
possibility  the  strategists  have  Invented 
"damage  limiting"  as  a  strategic  objective, 
that  is  they  would  like  to  be  prepared  to 
minimize  damage  to  the  home  country  if 
deterrefiClt  should  fall. 

"What  "(foes  a  strategy  of  "damage  limit- 
ing" Imply?  It  means  that  we  attempt  to 
protect  our  population  throiii?h  Clvtl  De- 
fense and  ABM,  aaid  that  we  direct  some  of 
our  airplanes  and  missiles  to  destroy  those 
few  airplanes  and  missiles  which  have  not 
yet  been  launched  against  us. 

But  here  we  have  the  dilemma:  the  very 
things  we  would  have  to  do  to  limit  damage 
to  the  U.S.  in  nuclear  war  are  qualitatively 
the  same  steps  we  would  take  If  we  planned  a 
"first  strike"  against  the  USSR.  As  we  in- 
crease the  "damage  limiting"  forces  we  pos- 
sess, the  Soviet  side  would  conclude  that  we 
would  be  more  difficult  to  deter  from  a  sudden 
attack  against  them;  in  other  words.  If  we 
protect  our  population  if  war  should  break 
out.  then  the  other  side  would  have  to  raise 
its  total  destructive  power  in  order  to  be  con- 
vinced that  we  would  be  "deterred"  from 
striking  first.  Clearly  this  argument  applies 
equally  whether  you  discuss  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Soviets  or  the  Americans. 
Therefore  the  strategy  of  deterrence  and  the 
strategy  of  damage  limitation  effectively 
countermand  one  another,  yet  in  all  official 
pronouncements  both  ourselves  and  the  So- 
viets espouse  both, 

This  ambiguity  in  ofBcial  attitude  reflects 
of  course  an  Internal  struggle  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  among  the  traditional 
military  men  who  want  to  retain  the  ability 
to  "fight  a  war  and  prevail"  even  in  the  nu- 
clear age.  and  the  group  of  advisors,  among 
them  the  majority  of  civilian  scientists,  who 
see  sanctuary  only  in  prevention  of  nuclear 
war.  It  Is  clear  that  one  can  not  hope  for 
much  progress  in  the  SALT  talks  unless  both 
sides  implicitly  or  explicitly  agree  that  re- 
ducing strategic  arms  to  a  minimum  deter- 
rent level  Is  the  common  objective  worth 
striving  for  at  this  time.  But  even  with  such 
a  consensus  ttiere  can  be  a  wide  margin  of 
opinion  as  to  how  large  a  "minimum  deter- 
rent  force"  should  be 

The  current,  much  publicized  debates  on 
ABM  and  B  moratorium  on  testing  of  MIRVs 
directly  leflecfts  the  ambiguity  of  US.  think- 
ing Let  me  Elaborate  on  these  controversies 
and  how  the^r  relate  to  SALT 

As  you  kn^w.  ABM  was  first  discussed  as  a 
defense  of  the  cities  and  their  population 
against  SovlAt  long-range  ballistic  missiles. 
The  opponeata  of  massive  deployment  of 
ABM  to  defend  cities,  and  I  among  them, 
have  concluded  that  such  a  defense  would 
be  an  enormously  expensive  technical  enter- 
prise and  wolild  buy  very  little;  the  protec- 


tion offered  could  be  negated  by  an  in- 
crease of  Soviet  offensive  forcea  at  leas  cost 
than  what  we  would  have  spent  in  providing 
the  defense;  therefore  the  result  would  simply 
be  another  step  In  the  arms  race  with  no 
Increase  In  protection  for  anyone,  and  with 
much  greater  destruction,  should  war  break 
out.  This  type  of  criticism  had  apparently 
been  accepted  by  the  Nixon  Administration 
and  accordingly  the  President  withdrew  the 
Johnson  "Sentinel"  city  defense  plan  and  in- 
stead substituted  the  "Safeguard"  system 
which  Is  Intended  primarily  to  protect  the 
Minuteman  land-based-  missile  forces  in 
North  Dakota  and  Montana.  In  this  new  role 
ABM  would  Increase  U.S.  deterrence  by  de- 
fending our  Minuteman  forces:  a  first  attack 
by  the  Soviets  could  not  result  in  destroying 
the  ability  of  Minuteman  to  strike  back  Un- 
fortunately this  strategic  decision  was  not 
paralleled  by  a  corre.spoiidlng  shift  in  engi- 
neering of  Safeguard — the  actual  system 
which  IS  now  approved  for  deployment  will 
do  very  little  in  protecting  Minuteman,  and 
also  can  easily  be  interpreted  to  be  actually 
a  first  step  for  a  city  defense.  Safeguard 
Phase  II  actually  is  intended  to  be  a  "thin" 
city  defense  against  China,  but  is  configura- 
tion is  such  that  the  Soviets  may  be  forced 
to  conclude  that  their  deterrence  against  the 
US    Is  to  some  extent  Impaired. 

The  situation  illustrates  that  ABM  can  and 
does  have  an  ambiguous  role:  It  can  either 
serve  a  purely  deterrent  role  such  as  de- 
fending Minuteman.  or  it  can  assist  In  a 
damage-limiting  role  If  It  defends  cities,  and 
It  Is  very  difficult  for  an  opponent  to  tell 
which  Is  which. 

Our  view  of  Soviet  ABM  Is  even  more  con- 
fusing since  we  can  only  interpret  the  limited 
information  which  we  have:  the  only  ABM 
system  which  we  definitely  know  about  is  a 
very  marginal  deployment  around  Moscow; 
there  have  been  "on  again,  off  again"  sys- 
tems, and  there  are  anti-aircraft  defenses 
which  may  or  may  not  also  have  a  potential 
ABM  role. 

The  situation  with  MERV  is  similarly  am- 
bivalent as  we  shall  see.  The  term  MIRV 
stands  for  "Multiple  Independent  Re-entry 
Vehicles."  This  is  a  fancy  way  of  saying  that 
a  single  missile  can  carry  a  number  of  in- 
dependent warheads  carrying  nuclear  weap- 
ons which  can  be  targeted  against  several 
objectives  at  once.  MIRVs  again  have  a  dual 
function:  On  the  one  hand  they  can  be  used 
as  a  "penetration  aid"  against  the  enemy's 
defenses:  the  enemy's  ABM  can  be  penetrated 
if  he  has  too  many  Incoming  warheads  to 
shoot  at  For  this  particular  mission  MIRVs 
would  not  need  high  accuracy.  On  the  other 
hand  if  MIRV  did  have  high  accuracy  then  it 
would  t>ecome  a  threat  against  the  other 
side's  retaliatory  force;  high  accuracy  would 
make  it  possible  to  take  out  simultaneously 
such  a  large  number  of  the  other  side's  im- 
placed  missiles  in  a  single  strike  to  keep  most 
of  them  from  striking  back  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  widespread  deployment  of  MIRV, 
combined  with  high  accuracy  raises  a  spec- 
tre of  a  first  strike 

This  MIRV  threat,  was  pointed  out  by  Sec- 
retary Laird  when  he  advocated  the  Safe- 
guard as  a  defen.se  against  the  Soviet  SS-9. 
which  he  described  as  a  potential  MIRV  Ac- 
tually the  SS-9  missile  as  far  as  we  have  ob- 
served, lacks  essential  elements  to  make  it  a 
MIRV;  some  versions  of  the  SS-9  carry  three 
separate  warheads,  but  there  is  doubt  wheth- 
er each  can  be  independently  directed  at 
separate  targets.  Nevertheless,  because  of  tlie 
high  explosive  p>ower  of  the  SS-9  It  would 
become  a  great  threat  against  the  U.S.  Min- 
uteman silos  should  it  be  developed  Into  a 
full-fledged  MIRV.  A  halt  on  MIRV  testing 
would  eliminate  this  danger 

The  U.S.  position  In  relation  to  its  MIRVs 
has  been  far  from  unambiguous  also.  His- 
torically   the   decision    to   develop   MIRVs    In 

the  US.  came  as  a  response  to  penetrate  a 
surmised  Soviet  ABM  system  which,  however. 


did  not  make  anywhere  near  as  much  prog- 
ress as  we  had  feared;  yet  our  MIRV  plans 
continued.  U.S.  MIRV  tests  appear  further 
advanced  than  those  of  the  Soviets — we  have 
successfully  tested  MIRVs  both  for  Poseidon 
arid  Minuteman;  If  forced  to  discontinue 
MIRV  testing  as  a  result  of  SALT,  or  a  MIRV 
moratorium,  we  could  still  produce  these  de- 
vices with  sufficient  performance  to  serve  in 
a  deterrent  role.  I  e.  to  penetrate  Soviet  de- 
fenses 

As  I  mentioned  above.  If  penetrating  So- 
viet defense  remained  the  only  motive,  then 
low  accuracy  for  U.S.  MIRVs  would  have 
been  sufficient.  However  last  year  the  US 
not  only  undertook  extensive  tests  of  lUs 
MIRVs  but  also  proposed  a  program  to  in- 
crease the  accuracy  of  U.S.  missiles.  This 
would  be  very  difficult  to  Justify  if  penetrat- 
ing Soviet  defenses  were  really  the  only  ob- 
jective. In  fact  Secretary  Laird  candidly  tes- 
tified in  the  Senate  that  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing accuracy  was  to  Improve  our  effi- 
ciency against  "hard  targets."  This  is  clearly 
inconsistent  with  the  strategy  of  deterrence 
and  unquestionably  will  give  rise  to  Soviet 
fears  of  U.S.  Intent  against  striking  first 
against  their  missile  force. 

Dr.  John  Foster,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  tried  to  back-paddle 
from  Secretary  Laird's  statement  that  up- 
grading of  MIRV  accuracy  was  Intended 
against  hard  strategic  targets:  He  testified 
In  Congress  that  this  increased  accuracy  w;is 
needed  against  such  items  as  industrial  tar- 
gets such  as  steel  mills.  This  statement  is 
technically  insupiMrtabie.  Even  if  one  gives 
industrial  targets  a  rather  substantial  re- 
sistance to  blast,  the  presently  programmed 
yields  and  accuracy  for  both  Poseidon  and 
Minuteman  III  are  fully  adequate  to  give 
a  very  high  probability  to  destroy  such 
targets. 

The  first  slide  shows  a  picture  of  the 
damage  to  a  machine  shop  at  Hiroshima 
caused  by  the  first  20  KT  nuclear  IxMnb  at  a 
miss  distance  over  half  a  mile.  The  pres- 
ently programmed  MIRVs  for  Poseidon  and 
Minuteman  have  explosive  power  consider- 
ably larger  than  that  of  the  Hiroshima  bombs 
and  are  designed  for  accuracy  higher  than 
the  "miss"  which  caused  the  devastation  In 
the  picture.  It  appears  difficult  to  Justify  an 
Improved  accuracy  program  to  do  better 
than  this! 

What  does  all  this  discussion  of  MIRV  and 
ABM  have  to  do  with  the  problem  of  formu- 
lating a  U.S.  position  for  SALT?  We  can  now 
understand  that,  depending  on  how  MIRVs 
and  ABM's  are  deployed,  and  depending  on 
their  physical  characteristics  they  can  be 
viewed  either  as  protecting  the  domestic  de- 
terrent forces  or  as  threatening  the  deter- 
rent forces  of  the  other  side.  Specifically  de- 
ployment of  ABM  by  the  Soviets  has  given 
the  Incentive  for  U,S.  development  of  MIRV. 
deployment  of  multiple  warheads  by  the  So- 
viets has  given  an  excuse  for  U.S.  deploy- 
ment of  Safeguard,  the  possible  role  of  Safe- 
guard in  protecting  cities  will  give  rise  to 
Soviet  fears  of  being  able  to  maintain  their 
deterrent  against  us,  the  possibility  of  Im- 
proving the  accuracy  of  American  MIRVs 
appears  to  threaten  Soviet  missile  .silos  etc 
In  short,  because  of  this  ambiguity,  the 
whole  ABM  and  MIRV  complex  becomes  an 
inextricable  part  of  the  next  large  step  of  the 
arms  race  and  the  world  would  be  better  off 
without  either. 

It  is  much  easier  to  assure  compliance  with 
treaty  terms  which  prohibit  a  weapons  sys- 
tem entirely  than  with  a  provision  which 
permits  a  specified  number  of  weapons.  A 
"zero  ABM"  provision  in  SALT  would  be 
much  easier  to  enforce  than  an  agreement 
limiting  both  sides  to  a  level  corresponding 
to  the  U.S.  Safeguard.  Since  ABM  and  MIRVs 
pose  an  Inter-related  set  of  problems  we  can 
see  that  the  Safeguard  decision  greatly  com- 
plicates the  SALT  tolks. 

It    Is    this    Intertwined    situation    which 
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m-4kes  the  conclusion  clear  that  a  small  step 
in  arms  limitation  may  be  harder  to  nego- 
tl.ite  and  be  In  fact  more  dangerous  to  U.S. 
and  also  Soviet  security  than  a  large  step: 
Because  of  the  multiple  strategic  roles  of 
these  systems  Impeding  development  of  just 
i.iie  of  them  may  be  dangerous  to  either  side. 
The  more  resUlctlve  the  SALT  treaty  can  be 
on  the  further  evolution  of  MIRVs  and  ABM, 
tlie  more  substantial  will  be  the  success  of 
the  treaty  in  achieving  stability. 

Starting  from  this  conclusion  we  are  Im- 
mediately thrown  Into  the  complex  question 
of  policing  the  terms  of  a  treaty.  We  are  liv- 
inz  in  an  era  of  mutual  mistrust  between  the 
soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  "nils  circumstance, 
combined  with  the  long-standing  tr,-iditlon 
of  the  Soviet  Union  for  secrecy,  raises  both 
the  question  of  cheating  by  the  Soviet  Union 
against  the  provisions  of  a  treaty,  and  of 
abrogation  of  such  a  treaty  following  clan- 
destine preparations.  We  know  relatively  lit- 
tle about  the  decision-making  processes  in 
the  Soviet  Union's  military  strategic  Issues; 
although  our  technical  information  on  Soviet 
systems  Is  remarkably  good,  it  is  nowhere  as 
detailed  as  we  think  the  Information  Is  which 
the  Soviets  have  about  our  systems. 

Most  people  are  quite  pessimistic  that  we 
win    be    able    to    negotiate    Into    the    SALT 
treaty  a  substantial  amount  of  "on-site  In- 
Bpectlon"    of    Soviet    installations,    although 
this  possibility  cannot  be  excluded:   most  of 
you   know  that  lack  of  agreement  on  such 
inspections  proved  to  be  the  stumbling  block 
which  prevented  the  partial  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty    to    become    a    comprehensive    treaty, 
including   prohibition   of    underground   nu- 
clear  explosions    Therefore   a  great   deal   of 
attention  has  been  given  to  evaluating  the 
extent  to  which   the  SALT  treaty   could   be 
verified  on   the   basis  of  •unilateral   intelli- 
gence "  that  IS  from  Information  which  we 
gather    through   our    mlEccllaneous   surveil- 
lance   techniques   of    Soviet   actlvlUes.   How 
effective    these    techniques   are    in   detail   is 
impossible  to  discuss  in  public;  suffice  it  to 
say  here  that  even  in  private  there  is  sub- 
stantial disagreement  as  to  how  good  a  Job 
we  can  really  do  in  verifying  Soviet  activi- 
ties   The  opponents  of  a  lar-reachlng  SALT 
treaty  tend  to  emphasize  the  ease  by  which 
the  Soviet*  could  clandestinely  develop  and 
test    forbidden    military    systems    and    then 
suddenly    "trot    out"    completely    developed 
mllilarv  systems  which  would  endanger  the 
strategic  balance  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  U.S.  The  spectre  of  "instant  ABM' 
and  "instant  MIRV"  suddenly  appearing,  fol- 
lowed by  a  Soviet  ultimatum.  Is  being  raised. 
The  fear  of  a  superhuman  clandestine  effort 
on   the   part  of   the   Soviets   resulting   In   a 
sudden  shift  In  the  strategic  balance  under 
a  treaty,  has  caused  our  more  conservative 
milltr.ry    planners     to    oppose    far-reaching 
arms  limitation  moves  in  the  past  and  they 
are  expected   to  do  so  In   relation   to  SALT. 
Yet   It   is   true   in   general   that  under   the 
more  -estrlctlve  arms  limitation  agreements 
cheating  will  be  much  less  dangerous  toward 
upsetting   the  strategic  balance  than  if  the 
arms    race    continued    with    only    small    re- 
straints. This  point  was  Illustrated  above  m 
relation  to  ABM  and  MIRV. 

If  one  carries  conservatism  in  military 
m.itters  viewed  in  isolation  to  the  extreme, 
any  basis  for  a  negotiable  position  is.  of 
course,  destroyed.  The  degree  of  absurdity  to 
whish  this  kind  of  thing  can  lead  became 
apparent  recently  when  one  compares  the 
testimony  given  by  the  Defense  Department 
witnesses  In  support  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  with  the  testimony  given  to  jusUfy 
continued  MIRV  testing  and  deployment  as 
needed  to  penetrate  certain  Soviet  air  defense 
systems  (the  SA-2  and  SA-5  systems)  in  a 
possible  ABM  role.  Specifically  the  SA-2  sys- 
tem is  a  very  simple  but  very  extensively  de- 
ployed anti-aircraft  defense  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  it  has  also  been  used  in  Viet  Nam  The 


possibility  was  raised  that  the  SA-2's  would 
have  some  potential  of  shooting  down  in- 
coming U.S  ICBM's  and  thereby  would  pro- 
tect Soviet  cities;  the  U.S.  deterrent  would 
then  be  endangered.  At  the  same  t:me  when 
justifying  the  Safeguard  System  Defense  De- 
partment witnesses  m.ilntalned  that  a  sys- 
tem as  complex  as  the  one  proposed  would  be 
requirpd  to  carry  cut  the  much  simpler  task, 
namely  the  job  of  protecting  the  hardened 
Minuteman  sites. 

A  .^ImlUir  degree  of  'one  way"  a  nscrvat.fm 
p"rv.!der.  the  argument  rpl.itlng  to  cur  ability 
to  verlfv  possible  Soviet  violations  of  a  SALT 
treatv.  One  of  the  frequently  proposed  meas- 
ures to  control  the  further  evolution  of  MIRV 
technology  and  deploycnt  would  be  to  pro- 
hibit tcEtlng  of  lntercont:nental  ballistic  mis- 
siles which  .appear  to  carry  MIRV  w.'.rheads, 
or  even   to  prohibit  or  severely   restrict  the 
tc^t  tiring  of  such  missiles  entirely   The  ques- 
tion then  naturally  arises  as  to  how  well  we 
can  monitor  the  firing  of  .such  vehicles  by  the 
Soviet    Union,    both    in    regard    to    the    total 
number  of  firings  and  in  terms  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  devices  under  test.  Naturally 
the  experts  differ  in  their  assessent  of  our 
abilitv  to  find  out  what  the  Soviets  are  do- 
ing. However,  as  was  aga.n  revealed  In  recent 
Congrc-^slonal  tesrtimcny.  most  ol  the  debate 
deals  with  the  wrong  subject,  namely  whether 
we   can   correct!  v   Identify    a   few   single   test 
firings  carried  out  clandestinely  or  specifically 
designed  to  hide  their  true  purpose.  What  is 
i-rnorcd  in  these  discussions  is  the  total  pic- 
ture in  which  such  "cheating"  would  have  to 
be  carried  out:    The  Soviets  would  have  to 
make  a  deliberate  decision  In  the  face  of  their 
treaty  obligation  to  man  a  large-scale  pro- 
gram Stirling  from  design  and  engineering. 
through  a  chiudestine  test  program  and  lead- 
ing  to   secret   deployment,   and   they    would 
then   have   to   have   the   conlidence   that   the 
resulting   system   would   be   reliable   enough 
that   it  could   be  used   in  a   first  strike  role 
against  the  U.S.  to  Inflict  so  much  damage 
that    the   U.S.   could    not   retaliate.   Even   if 
single  tests  escape  detection,  the  likelihood 
that  this  long  sequence  of  events  will  remain 
unnoticed  and  will  have  an  Important  mili- 
tary  consequence  is  very,  very  small. 

Focusing  these  discussions  on  the  physical 
detectablUtv  of  a  single  test  tends  to  ob- 
scure the  basic  Issue:  Are  the  kind  of  risks 
which  would  be  involved  in  pursuing  cheat- 
ing on  the  scale  required  affecting  the  stra- 
tegic balance  acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union? 
What  we  face  here  is  a  symptom  of  the 
wrong  avenues  we  are  apt  to  pursue  when 
purely  technical  reasoning,  combined  with 
highly  conservative  military  planning,  are 
being  considered  in  isolation.  We  are  con- 
triving' situations  In  which  the  Soviets  could 
accomplish  technological  feats  which  we 
could  not  conceive  of  performing  ourselves 
and  we  are  visualizing  complex  scenarios 
where  the  normally  conservative  Soviet  mlil- 
tan-  planners  are  pursuing  a  long-ran?e. 
clandestine  course  which  would  shift  their 
strategic  pattern  overnight  once  the  covers 
were  removed. 

Any  decisions  on  arms  limitations  involve 
a  balance  of  risks  to  the  survival  of  the  U.S. 
and  the  World.  We  cannot  rationally  pursue 
a  course  where  we  are  willing  to  take  no 
military  risks  at  all  in  pursuing  arms  control 
n-^otia'tlons.  while  we  are  willing  to  expose 
ourselves  tc  the  ever-increasing  risk  of  war 
and  annihilation  which  the  unchecked 
growth   of   the  arms  race  implies. 

This  conclusion  is  again  part  of  the  gen- 
eral pattern  demonstrated  before:  The  more 
far-reaching  the  prohibition  of  the  SALT 
treaty  the  less  important  the  question  of 
cheating  becomes.  A  second,  equally  impor- 
tant conclusion  Is:  A  freeze  of  the  "status 
quo  "  at  present  levels  of  strategic  arma- 
ments is  easier  to  police  than  a  treaty  speci- 
fying agreed  numbers  of  components  (mis- 
siles, radars,  etc.)   of  permitted  strategic  sys- 


tems. It  is  easier  to  recognize  changes  than 
to  mtrepret  In  detail  what  Is  discovered. 

A  "freeze"  would  tend  to  perpetuate  for 
the  time  being  many  of  the  asymmetries  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union:  the 
Soviets  are  "".ihead""  of  the  U.S.  in  terms  of 
total  megaionnage  of  nuclear  arms;  we  are 
ahead  i-f  ihcm  in  number  of  bombers  and 
missiles  Both  nations  could  destroy  the  oth- 
er's civilization  many  times  ever;  neither  side 
could  hope  to  attack  the  other  without  risk- 
inc  us  ov.'n  survival.  The  strategic  arms  race 
would  be  halted  and  the  way  inl;ht  be  paved 
for  luture  reductions.  Yet  only  the  future 
will  tell  whether  In  the  present  atmosphere 
of  mistrust  and  under  the  spectre  of  large- 
<cale  Soviet  clandestine  pro!?rams.  agreement 
on  such  far-reaching,  but  simple,  treaty 
terms  can  be  reached. 

"fhe  spectre  ol  sudden  emergence  of  hither- 
to secret  Soviet   ABM   or  MIRV   systems  de- 
\eloped  clandesllnelv  under  a  treaty  has  giv- 
en rise  to  another  debate  which  is  possibly 
of  even  more  far-reaching  significance  than 
the  debate  about  the  SALT  treaty  itself   This 
is  the  controversy  about  the  ccntrols  on  the 
growth  of  technology.  All  of  you  have  been 
exposed  to  the  increasing  clamor  about  man  s 
need  to  put  reins  on  the  technology  of  hl.5 
own  creation  lest  technology  control  him   We 
have  become  painfully  aware  that  when  we 
make  decisions  to  improve  our  standard  o! 
living  through  new  technological  devices  we 
are  often  verv  short-sighted  in  assessing  the 
consequences  of  each  new  step    We  are  apt 
to  balance  the  short-range  benefits  of  a  new 
device   onlv    with   the   immediate   monetary 
co^t    What'  we  tend  to  ignore  are  the  long- 
ran-'e    social    as    well    as    financial    cosu    o: 
many  of  our  decisions  In  terms  cf  disturbing 
the  environment  through  pollution,  through 
ecological  damage,  etc. 

In  the  militarv  area  we  are  now  Ijelng  faced 
with  the  claim  of  tome  of  our  military 
spokesmen  that  we  must  not  Impede  devel- 
opment of  new  military  technology  in  oWer 
to  be  prepared  to  cope  with  unexpected  clan- 
destine mihtarv  developmenis  of  an  oppo- 
nent "To  put  It  in  blunt  terms— the  military 
technicians  maintain  that  evolution  of  mih- 
tarv technology  is  inexorable  and  that  we 
must  adjust  our  lives  and  political  and  stra- 
tegic decisions  to  live  with  that  evolution.  I 
claim  that  such  an  assumption  Is  both  dan- 
gerous to  man's  very  existence  and  is  also 
insupportable  on  its  own  merit.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  .science  will  indeed  increase  contmu- 
oucly— the  facts  of  nature  are  there  to  br 
explored  and  they  will  not  remain  hidden, 
nor  should  thev  remain  hidden  However,  tht 
step  from  science  to  mlhtary  technology  in- 
volves a  protracted  series  of  planned  deUb- 
erate  steps  extending  over  many  years;  man 
can  decide  through  his  political  processes  to 
either  undertak;  such  steps  or  not  to 

Although  the  Limited  Test  Ban  prohibit- 
ing atomJc  explosions  in  the  atmosphere  and 
in  outer  space  has  been  only  a  relatively 
minor  move  in  the  field  of  arms  control  it 
nevertheless  is  a  major  milestone  in  demon- 
strating that  a  barrier  against  unchecked 
evolution  of  military  technology  can  be  erect- 
ed This  of  course,  was  the  real  reason  wh> 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  was  fought  so  vigor- 
ously I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  ac- 
quiesce to  the  development  of  the  ever-in- 
creasing lethality  of  our  weapons:  if  we  sub- 
scribe to  the  belief  that  technology  has  a 
life  of  Its  own  and  that  Its  progress  in  any 
ciirecMon,  however  antl-social,  cannot  be  im- 
peded, then  It  is  indeed  true  that  man  has 
lost  control  over  his  own  destiny. 

I  have  gone  far  afield  in  discussing  the 
specific  issues  underlying  the  debate  involv- 
ine  the  U  S.  preparation  for  the  SALT  talKs. 
and  of  course  I  do  not  know  in  detail  what 
the  issues  are  which  are  being  debated  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  which  keep  the  Sovlew 
from  responding  to  the  U.S.  requests  to  es- 
tablish a  firm  beginning  date  for  the  nego- 
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tlatlons.  Part  of  the  controversial  Issues 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  sure,  are  simi- 
lar to  the  ones  debated  In  the  U.S.;  some  of 
them  may  well  have  to  do  with  the  special 
problems  which  the  Soviets  are  facing  In 
regard  to  China,  that  Is.  how  to  design  a  [joe- 
slble  treaty  which  reduces  the  level  of  arma- 
ment.s  In  the  bilateral  race  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  USA  while  leaving  the 
Soviet  Union  freedom  of  action  against 
China  Maybe  the  Soviet  military  planners 
are  quoting  Lienln  who  said: 

•Everyone  will  agree  that  an  army  does 
not  train  Itself  to  wield  all  arms,  all  means 
and  methods  of  warfare  that  the  enemy  pos- 
sesses, or  may  possess.  Is  behaving  In  an  un- 
wise or  even  in  a  criminal  manner  " 

This  sounds  disturbingly  similar  to  Uie 
philosophy  of  some  of  the  US.  military 
spokesmen;  If  such  views  prevail  in  either 
the  USA  or  the  Soviet  Union,  we  will  see  the 
Arms  Race  continue  unabated  by  the  results 
of  SALT.  Whaterver  the  real  conflicts  are  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  it  Is  clear  they 
Involve  questions  which  both  societies  have 
to  resolve  Internally  before  meaningful  ne- 
gotiations can  result. 

I  hope  I  have  demonstrated  to  you  that 
the  nature  of  the  questions  underlying  SALT 
Is  very  profound:  although  many  technical 
factors  enter  the  decisions  each  nation  faces 
are  basically  political.  We  must  not  identify 
harro*  fnllltary  planning  with  the  "National 
Interesr*;  we  should  not  confuse  superiority 
In  anna  with  "Security.'  SALT  offers  a  new 
opjjortunlty  to  redirect  our  national  priori- 
ties from  an  unproductive  and  dangerous 
technological  contest  to  the  solution  of  ur- 
gent problems  at  home.  At  stake  is  the  sur- 
vival of  civilization  on  this  earth.  There  Is 
very  little  time. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW  ACCEPTS 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS  MEDAL  ON  BE- 
HALF OP  PRESIDENT  NIXON 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  high  privilege  today  of  being  with 
the  Vice  President  in  his  office  at  a  cere- 
mony at  which,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  he  accepted 
the  Captive  Nations  Medal. 

This  medal  was  originated  in  honor  of 
the  captive  nations  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  as  an  outgrowth  of  some  of  the 
ideas  and  thoughts  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were  Mr.  Vik- 
tors  Vikshins,  chairman.  Captive  Nations 
Committee:  Mr.  James  Howard,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  directors.  Captive 
Nations  Committee,  and  Mrs.  Howard; 
Mrs.  Frimces  Kay,  secretary.  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee;  Mr.  Mel  Hoffmman, 
chairman,  medal  committee:  and  Mr. 
Laszlo  Pasztor,  director  of  the  Heritage 
Group. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  Vice  President  in  accepting 
this  medal  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  by  the  Vice  President.  Captive  Na- 
tions Medal  Ceremony.  November  11. 
1969 

It  is  a  privilege  to  receive  you  and  to  accept 
the  Eisenhower  Proclamation  Medal  on  be- 
half of  the  President  ;is  well  as  for  myself. 

Today,  It  is  fitting  to  remember  President 
Eisenhower's  thoughts  about  the  captive  na- 
tions proclamation.  He  said.  'this,  to  our  way 
of  thinking,  is  quite  important  not  only 
because  It  Is  a  matter  of  simple  Justice  and 
human  concern  for  all  these  people,  but  when 


you  come  down  to  it  this  country  is  made  up 
of  a  great  many  of  those  people.  .  .  .  And  It 
becomes  sort  of  a  personal  thing  with  us  and 
would  be  almost  unusual  for  us  to  be  silent 
all  the  time." 

Today  is  also  a  most  appropriate  time  for 
this  ceremony-  for  today  Is  Vetenuis"  D«y — 
a  day  to  remember  America's  goal  of  |>eace 
and  mark  the  end  of  the  flrst  world  war. 

We  entered  that  conflict  "to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy"  We  fought  for  "the 
self-determination  of  pieoples."  and  with  our 
sacrifices,  shared  in  the  liberation  of  many 
small  nations  long  lost  within  the  political 
boundaries  of  great  empires. 

For  a  while  they  lived  as  free  nations,  po- 
litically and  spiritually.  Then  their  political 
independence  was  again  abridged  but  their 
spirit  was  not  extinguished.  No  force  can 
eliminate  the  desire  for  freedom. 

Nor  were  our  sacrifices  made  in  vain,  for 
they  provided  the  foundation  of  hope  and 
the  proof  that  all  around  the  world  men  are 
concerned  not  only  with  their  own  freedom 
but  all  men's  freedom. 

Today  the  struggle  continues.  But  the  fact 
that  liberty  must  be  eternally  secured  Is  not 
a  signal  for  despair  but  for  renewed  commit- 
ment. 

Our  Nation  alone  cannot  win  freedom  for 
all  nations  But  through  alliances,  we  can 
prevent  aggression  from  without:  and 
through  concern,  our  prayers  and  our  exam- 
ple encourage  freedom  within. 

On  Veterans'  Day.  1969.  America  believes 
as  deeply  In  the  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples as  it  did  on  Armistice  Day,  1918.  And  we 
know  that  while  many  nations  are  still  de- 
prived of  this  right,  none  can  eternally  be 
held  captive  In  spirit 

Thus.  I  accept  these  medals  in  the  abiding 
confidence  that  freedom  and  free  men  every- 
where will  ultimately  prevail. 


OREGON'S  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS 
DAMAGED  BY  CUTBACKS  IN 
APPROPRIATIONS  —  EDUCATION 
MUST  BE  GIVEN  THE  EXTRA  $1 
BILLION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  continuing  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  966),  cosponsored  by  46  Sen- 
ators, which  would  permit  our  Nation's 
schools  to  receive  money  from  the  OfHce 
of  Education  at  the  increased  rate  of 
funding  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  July  31. 

At  that  time,  the  House  voted  an  ex- 
tra $1  billion  for  various  education  pro- 
grams, and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  the 
will  of  the  Senate  to  concur.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  not,  how- 
ever, completed  action  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriations  bill,  and  the  departments 
are  operating  at  the  underfunded  levels 
of  the  old  budget. 

This  continuing  resolution  is  unprece- 
dented, but  necessary.  The  normal  proc- 
esses of  legislating  are  being  disrupted 
by  this  House-passed  resolution — it 
passed  the  House  October  28 — and  I  am 
i-eluctant  to  go  against  the  wishes  of  the 
committee  chairmen  on  appropriations. 

However,  the  crisis  which  faces  the 
Nation's  schools,  and  the  desperate  need 
to  spend  greatly  increased  amounts  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  is,  I  think,  reason 
enough  to  take  this  step. 

Congress  should  have  voted  on  the 
education  budget  this  spring,  and  cer- 
tainly not  after  July  31.  We  should  not 
find  oui-selves  facing  the  falling  leaves  of 


November — 4  months  into  the  school 
term — with  our  schools  and  colleges  still 
In  doubt  as  to  the  amounts  of  money 
they  will  be  receiving.  How  can  they 
plan?  How  can  they  hire  siifficlent  or 
skilled  teachers,  purchase  equipment,  up- 
date their  programs,  if  they  are  con- 
stantly left  in  doubt  as  to  the  funds  they 
will  receive? 

Our  schools  are  being  battered  and 
badgered  at  every  turn.  They  are  criti- 
cized for  doing  an  inadequate  job  in 
training  the  vast  majority — about  80  per- 
cent— of  students  who  do  not  graduate 
from  college  and  who  face  the  world  of 
work,  untrained  for  the  space  age.  The 
schools  have  also  felt  the  full  impact  of 
the  taxpayers'  revolt  all  across  the  Na- 
tion, as  city  after  city  fails  in  its  attempt 
to  pass  school  bond  issues — over  50  per- 
cent last  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  use  the  term  "crisis  " 
so  often  when  we  plead  for  more  mon»y 
for  our  schools,  that  I  fear  that  those 
who  prepare  the  national  budgets  are 
no  longer  listening. 

We  face  a  crisis  in  most  areas  of 
domestic  need:  Crime  prevention, 
health  care,  air  and  water  pollution 
contrjl,  job  training,  old-age  assistance, 
to  name  but  a  few.  which  cry  for  atten- 
tion and  more  money. 

But  the  crisis  in  education  is  ver>' 
real,  particularly  in  the  long-neglected 
areas  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation in  the  major  cities  of  this  coun- 
try. The  explosive  upswing  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  crime — just  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  alone — is  real  evidence  of 
the  terrible  neglect  of  the  young.  The 
median  age  of  those  arrested  for  robberj- 
in  the  District  is  16  to  17.  These  are  the 
dropouts,  the  pushouts  from  school, 
who  begin  to  fail  In  the  elementarj- 
grades  when  they  are  herded  Into  the 
overcrowded,  dilapidated  inner  city 
schools  of  Washington. 

It  Is,  however,  not  just  the  dropout,  but 
the  average  yoimgsters  of  our  Nation 
who  are  being  shortchanged.  We  are  not 
halfway  meeting  their  needs  in  pro- 
grams ranging  from  preschool  to  college. 
And  the  property  taxpayers  all  across  the 
country  who  are  defeating  school  bond 
issues  are  telling  those  of  us  in  politics 
that  funding  to  meet  the  increased  pop- 
ulation demands  of  our  towns  and  cities 
must  come  from  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

But  the  Federal  Government  is  cut- 
ting back,  not  expanding  to  meet  the 
demands  for  school  construction,  pay 
raises  for  teachers,  better  planning,  and 
updated  curriculum  to  meet  the  chal- 
leiiges  of  the  new  space  technology. 

Let  us  use  vocational  education  as  an 
example.  Congress  last  year  authorized 
expenditures  of  over  $500  million  for  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  for  fiscal  1970. 
Yet.  the  administration's  budget  request 
was  for  only  $279  million — less  than  the 
Job  Corps. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
raised  this  inadequate  figure  to  $357 
million.  The  will  of  the  House  on  July 
31  was  to  overrule  its  own  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  they  voted  to  ap- 
propriate $488  million  for  vocational  ed- 
ucation. 

In  1968,  $265  million  was  appropriated 
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by  Congress  for  vocational  education, 
with  almost  $10  million  Included  for 
work-study.  These  funds  are  necessary 
for  on-the-job  training  for  thousands 
of  yoimgsters  who  will  stay  in  school  only 
if  th€y  are  given  opportunities  to  work 
and  study  at  the  same  time.  However, 
in  1969  the  total  appropriation  for  vo- 
cational education  was  $255  million, 
with  no  money  available  for  work-study. 

Tills  continuing  resolution  would  al- 
low the  vocational  education  agency  to 
fund  the  State  programs  at  the  $488 
Diiilion  level  if  Congress  votes  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  paying  a  high 
price  for  neglecting  to  provide  in  our 
schools  the  vocational  training  that  is 
luccssary  for  gainful  employment.  Aside 
from  the  costs  of  welfare  and  the  human 
misery  that  accompanies  unemployment 
the  remedial  training  programs  that  our 
Nation  has  undertaken  since  the  early 
1960's  have  required  more  resources  than 
would  have  been  required  if  we  had  at- 
tacked the  problem  initially  In  our 
schools. 

For  example,  it  costs  about  $6,400  per 


student. per  year  to  prepare  for  employ- 
ment through  the  Job  Corps  program. 
But  we  could  be  setting  up  residential  vo- 
cational schools  which  could  be  operated 
by  the  State  school  systems  to  train  dis- 
advantaged boys  and  girls  at  a  cost 
less  than  $2,900  per  student  per  year. 
This  is  being  done  in  several  States. 

In  any  democracy,  stability  and  prog- 
ress depend  upon  the  intelligence,  not  of 
ju.st  the  few.  but  of  all  the  people.  Tlie 
intelligence  can  be  developed  fully  only 
by  a  system  of  education  which  serves 
the  interests,  needs,  and  aptitudes  of 
ever>'body.  Our  present  system  does  not 
do  this:  we  have  downgraded  vocational 
education  too  long:  and  this  Nation  can- 
not continue  to  do  so. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  as 
amended  In  1968  is  still  inadequately 
funded.  It  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
achieving  the.se  goals,  but  only  if  ade- 
quately funded. 

If  we  are  ever  to  receive  enough  money 
for  this  program,  we  will  have  to  use  all 
our  persuasive  power  to  convince  the  ad- 
ministration that  it  is  the  will  of  Con- 
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gress  that  the  President  allow  the  Office 
of  Education  to  spend  this  money,  not 
withhold  it  as  it  threatened. 

Mr.  President,  in  anticipation  of  Sen- 
ate debate  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
966,  I  have  asked  educators  in  Oregon 
to  send  me  hard  facts  and  figures  to 
justify  increased  spending  for  the 
schools.  These  Oregonians  have  re- 
sponded with  wires  and  letters  which 
dramatically  illustrate  and  fully  justify 
increasing  the  appropriations  bill  to  pro- 
vide another  $1  billion  for  the  Office  of 
Education  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  sta- 
tistics which  show  amounts  of  money 
Oregon  received  for  various  programs  in 
1968  and  1969.  They  are  placed  alongside 
budget  requests  from  the  administration 
and  the  amounts  of  increase  the  State  of 
Oregon,  its  students  and  .schools  would 
receive  under  the  July  31  House-pas.sed 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Program 


^l«on  House  passed 

Actual   196«       [stimale,  1969       [stimale,  1979       estimale,  1970   apptopicalion  lull 


OFFICE  OF   FDUCATION 
[lempntarv  and  secondary  education- 
Assistance  lor  cducalionally  deprived  children  (tSlA  I):  ^^^  ^^^ 


Basic  (jrants 

State  adminislcalive  expenses  

Giants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (FSE A  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (tSE A  III)  . 
SlrenRtheninp  State  depailmenis  ol  education  (tSEA  V): 

Grants  to  Stales  .  •-• 

Grants  tor  special  projects  - • 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NOtA  III); 

Grants  to  Slates  

Loans  to  non-prolil  private  schools — . 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testinp  (NDEA  V) — „ 


IbO.  000 
998.  243 
.911.000 

332,551 
30.  000 

745,215 

19.157 
240.  909 


$8.  094.  55? 

1 5li.  000 

485.416 

1.723.476 

392,  527 


745.867 
11.645 
18.609 

156.454 


$8.243, 687 

1 50,  000 

407,753 

1   797,312 

382.  504 


115.803 


18,243.687 

150.000 

0 

1.267,496 

382.  604 

e 
a 

0 

0 


J9. 133  814 

501 , 940 
1,709  568 

382,  604 

0 

739,672 

0 

18,  340 

164.054 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
School  Assistance  in  tederally  atlected  areas' 


12.  844.  825 


001  Assistance  in  leaeraiiy  anecien  areas  ,  iin  mm 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81  874) •-  t.-w.w.uw 

Construction  (Public  La*  81  815) _j 


11.788.546 


2.535,000 


11.097.159 


1.453.000 


10.043.787 


791.000 
0 


12.649.992 


3.  076,  000 
0 


Subtotal,  SAFA 


2.430,0Q0 


2, 536, 000 


Education  protessions  developmenl   Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B  2)  

Training  programs  (EPDA.  pts.  C  and  D) - 


2.123.269 


194.038 


1.453.000 
242.301 


791,000 


3.076.000 


242. 301 

u 


242,  301 


Subtotal,  education  protessions  de»elopmenl. 
Teachers  Corps 


2.123.269 

359.678 


193.038 
276.  091 


242.301 


242,301 
0 


242. 301 
0 


Hrgher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III)  ..  

Colleges  ol  agricullure  and  the  mechanic  arls(Bankhead-Jones)       ----- 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  VI  A). 
ConsUuclion:  ,,.,--.  ,  ,«•.•> 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  instilutes(HEFA  I.  sec.  103) 

Other  undergraduate  lacilities(HEFA  I,  sec.  104) _ 

Graduate  l3Cililies(HEFA  11)  

Stale  adminislralion  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Iducational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A) - 

[Jirecl  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  lunds 

Interest  payments.  

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV  C) ..     - - 

Special  programs  lor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  lellowships  (NDEA  IV). - 

Training  programs  (EPDA  pt.  E) 


142.845 
192.  040 
189.903 

020.  884 
.571.233 
.  859.  065 

104.015 

.901.170 
.  529.  398 

16.  034 

(') 

, 420. 605 

70.  000 

.  745.  800 
50.  000 


Subtotal,  higher  education 

Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation     

Work-study  

Cuopeiative  education.        — 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 


15.812.992 


2,  500,  861 
100,578 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


2,601,439 


188.978  :92,058 

198.461  

972,067  502,615 

1,641.185  1.072.916 

84.837  84.E37 

206.165  992.230 

2.570,323  2.041.571 

111.571 

1.451,453 i.526."676" 

7.  425.  040  6.  406.  797 

2.503.962  2.410.600 
224.845 

234.845' 

"'."''.  152.108 

2. 503. 962  3  022.  398 


0 

192.058 

0 

502.615 

0 

0 

84.837 

992,  230 
2,031.571 

0 
0 

1.520.884 
0 

0 
0 


0 

0 

192  058 
0 

502.615 
403,333 

0 
84,837 

730.733 
2.  925.  829 

0 
0 

1,520  884 
0 

0 
0 


5. 324. 195 


2.410.600 

224,  845 

0 

234, 845 

152,108 


6.  360,  289 


3.704,727 
224. 845 
100,527 
234.845 
152.108 


3, 022. 398 


4.417.052 


Footnote  at  end  of  UMt. 
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Program 


Nijon  Mlimsir         House  passe'i 
Actual.  I96S       Utmiatc.  1969       Eslimate.  1970  1970    appfopriation  bill 


OFTICE  OF  EDUCATION— Cofltinuad 

Libraries  and  communit'  sarvices 

Grand  lor  public  librart  lef vices  (LSCA  I).  .4 

Construction  ol  public  Hbrarxs  (LSCA  II) 

Inlerlibrary  cooparation  (LSCA  III) 

Stata  institutional  library  servicas  (LSCA  IV  A)      .  

Library  sarvicn  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

Collega  library  resources  (HEA  II  A) 

librarian  (raining  (HEA  II   B)  

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic-education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States  

Spacial  protects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcastin|  iKilities  


U8«.g44 

217.203 

41,323 

38.000 

4,735 

313. 19i 

75.044 

147.  325 

203.568 
151.391 


}3I»,  844 

387,922 

41,566 

39,509 

25,136 


142,684 
225,639 


U88,844 

128.092 
41.566 
39.509 
25,136 


142.684 
241.935 


1218,650 

0 

41,566 

39.509 

25,13« 

0 

0 

142.684 

241,935 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services 


1,580,628 


1,251,300 


1,007,766 


709.480 


$388.  844 
128.092 
41.566 
39.509 
25.136 
Q 
0 
142.664 

241.935 

u 
0 

1.007.766 


Education  lor  the  handicappod 

Preschool  and  school  prdgrams  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

Teacher  education  and  rbcruitment  

Research  and  innovationv 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deat 


128,794 

694. 331 

429.454 

4.699 


27»,058 

363.867 


279,058 


279,058 
0 
0 
0 


279, 058 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  education  fo<  the  handicapped 


Research  and  training 

Research  and  develapm«nt 
Educational  laboratqnes 
Research  and  develepment  centers 

General  education    ,  

Vocational  educatioi 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study.. 

DisseoMatnn    

.  Tfainigt,^ 

Statistical  surveys. . . 

Construction       


Subtotal  research,  ana  training 


1.257,278 


642. 925 


279,058 


279,058 


279, 058 


1.543,500 

907.859 
281, 229 


1,690.000 


64,723 
50.1X10 


15.000 


143,921 
81,898 

21,825 


0 
0 

0 

15.000 
U 
0 
0 

ft 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 

15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 


2, 980, 232 


1,804,723 


15,000 


15.000 


15,000 


I  Not  available. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  sis  well  as  the  Congress 
is  not  being  fair  to  our  schoolchildren, 
the  teachers,  and  the  administrators  re- 
sponsible for  planning  and  spending  the 
money  to  meet  thieir  needs  when  these 
programs  are  cut.i 

I  call  attention  to  the  excellent  and 
hard-hitting  letters  of  Oregon's  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  Dr.  Dale 
Pamell;  of  the  new  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Portland.  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Blanchard;  and  the  president  of  Port- 
land Community  College,  Amo  De 
Bernardis. 

It  is  wort-^i  attention  to  read  the  let- 
tere  and  wires  in  fUll.  as  well  as  the  cold 
statistics,  keeping  in  mind  that  these 
statistics  represent  human  beings  whose 
educational  and  job  propecta  will  be  di- 
minished if  we  do  Qot  spend  more  money. 

I  shall  read  a  few  excerpts  from  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Parnell: 

The  greatest  wealaiess  in  education  i.s  In- 
adequiUe  planning  Federiil  progr.inis  .ire  the 
bigv^est  offenders  In  helping  us  be  good 
pl.mners.  due  to  theur  funding  patterns 

The  h.iphaz.ird  way  m  which  fund.s  are 
received  now  niakes;  pl.mnlng  neurlv  impos- 
sible 

We^re  four  moiulis  into  the  present  .school 
year  and  still  don't  know  how  much  money 
la  av.iil.ible  for  vocational  educ.ition 

EtTcctive,  efficient  progr.ims  demend  that 
services,  supplies,  and  matenal.s  are  available 
when  needed:  they  cannot  be  dependent  on 
funds  available  after  programs  have  started 
or  the  school  year  I.s.  half  over  It  takes  time 
to  plan  programs,  to  recruit  Instructors,  to 
obtain  equipment  and  to  schedule  students. 
These  cannot  tie  done  until  .adequate  fund- 
ing Is  assured. 

Even  at  full  funding  of  vocational  educa- 
tion amendments,  all  funds  are  needed  for 
program  operation— at  least  $3  million  per 
year    addition    is    needed    for    facilities    for 


minimum  program  growth  .  .  .  No  federal 
funds  can  be  spared  now  for  developing  ex- 
ploratory programs — greatly  expanded  op- 
portunities for  Oregon  youth  are  critical — 
$1  million  per  year  Is  needed. 

Present  Title  I.  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  lESE.'V)  Is  $5,781,872  for  pro- 
viding needed  supplementary  services  for 
50  „  of  the  49.078  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren ...  To  provide  adequate  services  for 
all  such  children,  a  minimum  of  $9,816,000 
would  be  required. 

Mr.  President.  I  draw  your  particular 
attention  to  the  following  excerpt  from 
Dr.  Pamell's  letter.  Oregon  is  an  impor- 
tant food-producing  State,  and  each 
year  over  30.000  migrant  laborers  are 
involved  in  picking  our  crops.  Their  chil- 
dren have  extraordinary  educational 
needs.  We  have  been  aware  of  the  ne- 
glect of  these  children  which  has  con- 
tinued since  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath" 
novel  and  dustbowl  depression  days. 

Oregon  has  pioneered  In  the  education 
of  these  children,  but  the  funds  are  al- 
ways insufHcient  for  the  need.  The  State 
spent  $1.1  million  in  1968-69.  Coupled 
with  Federal  funds,  this  only  meets  half 
the  need.  Dr.  Parnell  continues: 

Present  ESEA  title  I  migrant  amendment 
funding  In  the  amount  of  $890,951  will  pro- 
vide nominal  educational  and  ancillary 
services  for  flfty-five  percent  of  the  7000 
school-age  migrant  children.  To  provide 
adequate  services  for  all  migrant  children,  a 
minimum  allocation  of  si  5  million  would  be 
required. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  Dr. 
Pamell's  entire  letter,  which  speaks  as 
well  of  the  hardships  caused  by  the  cut- 
backs— to  2iero  funding — in  the  adminis- 
tration's 1970  budget  for  libraries  and 
for  school  equipment. 


Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Superintendent  of  Public 

iNSTBUCnON. 

Salem,  Oreg  .  October  31,  1969. 
Hon    Mark  O.  Hatfield, 

U  S    Senator, 
Washington,  DC. 

Sir:  Re  your  request  October  30.  I  have 
three  big  ideas  that  need  your  help  in  put- 
ting across: 

1  The  Oregon  Board  of  Education  has 
adopted  some  priority  objectives  to  Improve 
instruction.  If  we  are  to  really  'zero  In"  on 
these  management  objectives,  the  following 
additional  amounts  are  estimated  to  be 
needed  in  Oregon  per  year  for  at  least  three 
ye.ars : 

Early  cluldluHKi  primary  educa- 
tion  development    $42,330,000 

Improving    education    for    the 

disadvantaged 11,316.000 

Adding  the  fourth  "R"  respon- 
sibility to  curriculum  (char- 
acter and  citizenship  educa- 
tion)            2,500,000 

Career    education    development 

I  vocational  education)    19,259,000 

Improve  teacher  education  and 

cerlincation   11,000.000 

Community  college  develop- 
ment to  match  State 
moneys  for : 

Operating 11.000.000 

Construction   23.000.000 

Total    120,  40.'>,  000 

(A  copy  of  our  organization  chart  and  ob- 
jective Is  enclosed  ) 

2.  The  g^reatest  weakness  in  education  Is 
Inadequate  planning.  Federal  programs  are 
the  biggest  otTenders  In  helping  us  be  poor 
planners  due  to  their  funding  pstterna.  The 
haphazard  way  In  which  funds  are  received 
now  make  planning  nearly  impossible.  Por 
example,  we  are  four  months  Into  the  present 
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school  year  and  still  don't  know  how  much 
money  is  available  for  vocational  education. 
Evaluation  of  and  accountablUty  for  pro- 
grams will  never  be  possible  until  we  get 
lead  time  for  identifying  problems,  setting 
objectives,  establishing  baselines  and  all  the 
(ither  planning  steps  necessary. 

3  Let's  face  it.  the  greatest  ability  to  raise 
xnoney  Is  at  the  Federal  level.  161  local  prop- 
erty tax  levy  defeats  In  Oregon  school  dis- 
tricts this  year  are  vivid  testimony  of  prop- 
erty tax  limitations.  Overall.  Oregon  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  Is  now  financed 
71  percent  locally.  21.8  percent  by  the  State, 
and  only  7  2  percent  by  Federal  funds.  I  re- 
turned today  from  public  hearings  on  edu- 
cation In  eastern  Oregon  I  sense  a  dramatic 
swing  in  public  sentiment  toward  wanting 
the  Federal  income  surtax  dedicated  to  the 
support  of  education.  Our  sales  tax  proposal 
that  was  defeated  eight  to  one  last  spring 
vTOuld  have  raised  $100-114  million  per  year: 
Whereas  Oregon's  share  from  the  Federal  sur- 
tax might  amount  to  as  much  as  $140  million 
per  year.  Lets  let  education  be  controlled  at 
the  State  and  local  level  but  let  more  of  the 
burden  of  financing  fall  at  the  Federal  level 
with  Its  great  ability  to  raise  revenue.  'What 
would  be  wrong  with  a  one-third  local,  one- 
third  State  and  one-third  Federal  partner- 
ship in  funding  elementary  and  secondary 
education? 

Some  additional  b.-vckup  statements  follow. 
Thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  infor- 
mation. Good  luck  next  week. 

Dale  Parnell. 


Oregon  Board  of  Edvcation. 

Salem,  October  31,  1969. 
Hon   Mark  O  Hatfield, 
US   Senate. 
Wa.-ihington.  DC. 

Following  statements  re  your  request  Oc- 
tober 30: 

1.  Effective,  efficient  programs  demand  that 
services,  supplies,  and  materials  are  avail- 
able when  needed:  they  cannot  be  dependent 
on  funds  available  after  programs  have 
started  or  the  school  year  is  half  over. 

2.  It  takes  time  to  plan  programs,  to  recruit 
instructors,  to  obtain  equipment,  and  to 
schedule  students.  These  cannot  be  done 
until  adequate  funding  Is  assured. 

3  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  600  Oregon 
high  school  students  were  denied  vocational 
Insructlon  in  1968-69  because  no  assurance 
of  funding  for  proposed  classes  could  be 
given  to  local  educational  agencies. 

4.  Even  at  full  funding  of  voc  ed  amend- 
ments, all  funds  are  needed  for  program 
operation— at  least  $3  million  per  year  addi- 
tion is  needed  for  facilities  for  minimum 
program  growth.  Also  see  Leonard  Kunz- 
man's  letter   to  you   of   October  29.    1969. 

5.  No  Federal  funds  can  be  spared  now  for 
developing  occupational  exploratory  pro- 
grams— greatly  expanded  opportunities  for 
Oregon  youth  are  critical — $1  million  per 
year  is  needed. 

6.  In  connection  with  NDEA  title  V-A. 
189  out  of  the  315  secondary  schools  in  the 
state  and  only  128  out  of  the  987  elementary 
schools  In  the  state  have  counseling  and 
guidance  programs  meeting  requirements. 
On  hand  and  ready  for  final  approval  If  and 
when  Federal  funds  become  available  are 
applications  from  62  schools  (35  elementary 
and  27  secondary)  involving  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  $598,828  of  which  $239,531  would  be 
reimbursed  by  Federal  funds. 

7.  Present  title  I  ESEA  funding  of  $5,781.- 
872  for  LEA'S  provides  needed  supplementary 
services  for  50  percent  of  the  49.078  disad- 
vantaged children  comprising  the  base  for- 
mula for  allocations  to  school  districts.  To 
provide  adequate  services  for  all  such  chil- 
dren, a  minimum  of  »9.816,000  would  be 
required. 


8.  Present  title  I  ESEA  migrant  amend- 
ment funding  in  the  amount  of  $890,951  will 
provide  nominal  educational  and  ancillary 
services  for  55  percent  of  the  7.000  school- 
age  migrant  children.  To  provide  adequate 
services  for  all  migrant  children,  a  minimum 
allocation   of  $1,500,000   would   be  required. 

9.  During  1965  to  1969  Oregon  schools 
meeting  minimum  library  standards  In- 
creased from  20  percent  to  56  percent  by  aid 
of  ESEA  title  II.  Funding  of  title  II  is  essen- 
tial to  continued  progress  In  meeting  the 
goal  of  adequate  school  library  services  for 
all  pupils. 

10.  On  April  18.  1969.  the  Oregon  board 
of  education  approved  eight  innovative  proj- 
ects (three  for  handicapped  children)  for 
funding  under  ESEA  title  III.  The  total 
budget  for  the  eight  projects  is  $450,000 
which  Is  equal  to  the  proposed  reduction  in 
Oregon's  allocation  under  the  President's 
budget.  The  eight  districts  that  submitted 
these  projects  will  not  receive  funds  during 
fi.scal  vear  1970. 

11.  Of  Oregon's  36.627  handicapped  chil- 
dren 18  727  or  51  percent  are  receiving  need- 
ed special  education;  $2,576,495  in  State  sup- 
port and  $279,058  in  title  VI-A  of  ESEA  were 
spent  on  special  education  last  school  year. 
To  provide  necessary  programs  for  all  handi- 
capped children,  an  additional  $2,750,000  Is 
needed 

12  A  doubling  of  the  $750,000  per  year 
now  received  under  NDEA  title  III  is  required 
to  replace  obsolete,  worn-out  equipment  and 
meet  new  equipment  demands. 

Re  telephone  request  October  30.  the  fol- 
lowing is  provided: 

1.  During  the  past  year  the  following  dis- 
tricts have  had  bond  election  defeats: 

West  Linn  No.  3J.  Clackamr 

Eugene  No.  4,  Lane. 

Pendleton  No.  16.  Umatilla. 

Myrtle  Point  No.  41.  Coos. 

Scappoose  No.  15.  Columbia. 

Rainier  No.  3,  Columbia. 

2  During  the  past  vear  the  following  dis- 
tricts have  had  repeated  bond  election  de- 
feats : 

Bethel  No.  52.  Lane. 
Crook  County  Unit. 
Coos  Bay  No.  9,  Coos. 
Rogue  River  No.  35.  Jackson. 
Linn -Benton  lED. 

3  Using  the  US  Office  of  Education  deh- 
nltlon  of  current  expenditures  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  day  schools.  Oregon  s 
actual   and   estimated   expenditures   are: 

1965-66.  $257.485,000— $622  per  pupil  in 
average  dally  attendance. 

1966-67,  $272,000.000— $647  per  pupi.  in 
average  dally  attendance. 

1967-68.  $303.788.000— $715  per  pupil  in 
average  dally  attendance. 

Estimated  1968-69.  $347.700.000— $807  per 
Dupil    in   average   daily   attendance. 

Estimated  1969-70.  $384,955.822— *882  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance. 

4  There  is  a  noticeable  contrast  in  the 
ability  of  urban  and  rural  areas  to  support 
an  educational  program.  The  following  data, 
representing  averages  taken  at  the  interme- 
diate level,  illustrate  this. 

School    millages.    1968-69 

Sherman     ^^ 

Morrow    "  *^ 

Gilliam     \l\l 

Multnomah     i»- *° 

Lane     21.22 

Marion    — - - =.33 

Washington  ^°°' 


those  dollars.  One  could  conclude  that  the 
concentration  of  people  in  a  given  area  cre- 
ates educational  problems  but  does  not  nec- 
essarily produce  the  wealth  necessary  to 
finance  the  solution  to  those  problems. 

Current  operating  expenses  per  average  daily 
membersliips,  1967-68 

Sherman     $1,083  82 

Morrow      1.002  32 


Gilliam 
Multnomah 

Lane  _- 

Marlon    

Washington 


953  51 
597  02 
689  31 
560  41 
648    11 


5.  The  expenditure  data  below  is  based  on 
1967-68  audits.  Essentially  the  same  pattern 
continues  regardless  of  year,  however.  Note 
the  Inverse  relationship  Isetween  the  dol- 
lars spent  in  these  regions  and  the  local  tax 
effort  that  the  region  must  make  in  raising 


Flnallv.  two  general  observations: 

1  A  ijaslc  fallacy  in  the  Federal  funding 
exists  in  the  assumption  that  the  States 
through  the  local  districts  will  pick  up  the 
costs  of  the  federally  initiated  programs 
when  the  Federal  funding  is  discontinued 
or  reduced 

2  Teacher  preparation  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  Federal  programs  The  uncertainty  of 
the  amount  and  kind  of  Federal.Xundlng  dis- 
courages this  aspect   of   the   program 

Dale  Parnsll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  House  debate  on 
this  continuing  resolution,  which  took 
place  October  28.  I  was  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  House  leadership — in- 
cluding Chairman  George  Mahon  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee — promised 
that  the  appropriations  bill  for  educa- 
tion next  year  would  be  cleared  by  the 
House  by  next  April. 

This  promise  should  reassure  those  of 
us  in  the  Senate  who  are  fearful  of  set- 
ting an  unwanted  precedent  in  voting  on 
such  continuing  resolutions  as  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  966.  If  these  education 
appropriations  biUs  are  cleared  by  April, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  such  continuing 
resolutions  again.  The  Senators  support- 
ing this  continuing  resolution — and  we 
are  in  the  majority  I  believe — know  this 
is  unprecedented,  but  the  needs  of  the 
schools  warrant  such  action. 

It  is  clear  notice  to  the  administra- 
tion, particularly  the  Budget  Bureau, 
that  Congress  insists  that  this  money  be 
spent  for  education,  not  impounded.  We 
need  some  reordering  of  national  pri- 
orities, as  I  have  been  pointing  out  in 
the  past — particularly  my  vote  against 
the  recent  $20  billion  military  procure- 
ment bill  for  military  weaponry— and 
education  is  but  one  area  in  which  more 
attention  and  money  should  be  lavished. 
Mr.  President.  I  plan  to  write  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  this  week  and  will  be  includ- 
ing these  wires  and  letters  in  support  of 
increased  spending  for  education. 

I  will  urge  him  to  reconsider  his  warn- 
ing to  Congress  that  he  will  not  permit 
the  OfBce  of  Education  to  spend  the  ex- 
tra $1  billion  if  we  vote  the  increase. 

The  Congress,  for  several  years  past^ 
at  least  since  the  revamped  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  was  passed,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1963-65— has  been 
clearly  telling  the  administration  and  its 
Budget  Bureau  that  Congress  wants  in- 
creased amounts  of  money  spent  for  edu- 
cation. 

But  in  the  years  intervening  since  1963, 
we  have  seen  the  Johnson  and  then  the 
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Nixon  administrations  cut  authorized 
amounts  almost  precisely  In  half.  Our 
cities  are  reaping  the  whirlwind  now  be- 
cause of  this  and  decades  of  past  neglect. 
Attention  must  be  paid. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  read  excerpts 
frcMn  the  lettei  of  Dr.  Robert  W.  Blan- 
chard.  superintendent  of  schools  In  Port- 
land, Oreg.: 

Cutb«u:lu  and  latenens  In  federal  funding 
have  stricken  our  already  (hard)  pressed 
school*  another  blow  .  .  .  Early  notlflcatlon 
of  funding  can  proTlde  for  the  sound  long- 
ran^  planning  that  assures  efBdent  use  of 
money. 

TlOe  I  (KSEA)  funds  In  1965  for  Portland 
were  91.9  million;  and  that  year  Congress  in- 
dicated there  would  be  an  annual  increase 
of  10%.  However,  instead  of  an  Increase  we 
have  experienced  a  continued  reduction  in 
these  funds,  accompanied  by  runaway  Infla- 
tion that  .'lias  reduced  their  dollar  value  .  .  . 

The  Portland  PutOlc  Schools'  1968-69  Title 
I  ESEA  allocation  amounted  to  about  (1.48 
mllUon.  Estimated  for  1969-70  Is  $1.34  mil- 
lion, a  reduction  of  W'r. 

In  order  that  these  funds  may  be  concen- 
trated sufficiently  to  make  an  Impact,  many 
youngsters  In  desperate  need  of  compensa- 
tory education  must  be  excluded  from  pro- 
grams. _ 

^thqvmJi  nearly  20,000  students  In  Port- 
land have  been  identlfled  as  disadvantaged 
and  could  qualify,  only  a  fourth  of  these 
students  are  ailow«d  to  benefit,  because 
their  Inclusion  would  disperse  the  limited 
funds  so  widely  that  the  impact  would  be 
totally  Ineffectual. 

The  great  need  for  the  most  costly  voca- 
tional education  Is  so  acute  that  the  Dis- 
trict has  been  Increasing  money  allocated 
to  the  development  and  strengthening  of 
vocational  education  programs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  preventive,  compensatory  and  reme- 
dial programs  for  younger  students. 

Please  notice  the  above.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  experts  in  early  cliildhood 
education  have  been  telling  us  for  years 
that  we  must  concentrate  on  the  elemen- 
tary grades — and  preschool  programs — 
but  we  do  not  have  the  money  to  spend. 

Dr.  Blanchard  continues: 

The  educational  and  cultural  handicaps 
exhibited  by  Dur  disadvantaged  .students  can 
be  far  more  crippling  and  socially  damaging 
than  physical  lundlcaps.  yet  we  .spend  far 
les»  per  pupil  for  treatment. 

A  youngster  alienated  from  society  will 
cost  us  94800  or  more  per  year,  for  life  per- 
haps, In  custodial  or  welfare  care  Surely  the 
expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  per  stu- 
dent now  can  serve  as  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Blanchard  tells  us 
that — 

A  .second  crltJcal  need  is  in  the  area  of 
dropout  prevention  School  officials  and  the 
community  alike  are  alarmed  by  the  numbers 
of  students  who  are  not  completing  high 
school  and  thus  are  barred  for  llle  from  entry 
Into  most  vocations.  La:t  year  1387  students 
eft  the  Portland  Public  Schools  to  face  a 
future  dimmned  by  lack  of  a  high  school 
diploma. 

Reductions  in  Title  I  and  Vocational  funds 
mean  that  the  .schools  are  limited  in  the  ef- 
forts they  can  make  to  rectify  the  problem. 
"Vocational  VIllaRe"  a  last  chance  "  school 
for  actual  dropouts,  can  handle  an  enroU- 
meiu  of  but  250.  An  additional  300  young- 
sters currently  remain  on  a  waiting  list,  and 
additional  hundreds  have  been  discouraged 
from   applying.   Funds   to   operate   this   pro- 


gram amount  to  (294.000.  Including  approxi- 
mately 9204.000  In  local  funds  and  $90,000 
from  federal  vocational  funds. 

Mr.  President,  until  we  pass  a  des[>er- 
ately  needed  general  school  construction 
bill,  the  Impact  aid  legislation  wlU  have 
to  sufBce.  Impact  aid  meets  a  need;  it  is 
not  equitable,  but  it  helps.  If  the  admin- 
istration attempt  to  cut  back  on  impact 
aid  is  successful,  Oregon  wlU  lose  needed 
resources  for  its  schools.  Dr.  Blanchard 
wired  me  as  follows: 

Portland  receive*  $400,000  for  PL  874 
(Category)  B  students  If  HJR  966  falls  to 
pass  senate  these  funds  would  be  dried  up. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rkcord,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  the 
full  text  of  Dr.  Blanchard's  letter  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cutbacks  and  Lateness  in  federal  funding 
have  stricken  our  already  (hard)  pressed 
schools  another  blow.  In  reference  to  delayed 
notification  of  funding,  school  personnel  re- 
sponsible for  planning  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  It  la  nearly  Impossible  to  plan  adequately 
without  the  assurance  of  funds.  Supplemen- 
tal allocations  of  Title  I  funds  result  in  "add 
on"  programs  E^rly  notification  of  fund- 
ing can  provide  for  the  .sound  long-range 
planning  that  assures  efHclent  use  of  money. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  Title  I  funds 
In  1965  for  Portland  were  $1.9  million  and 
that  Congress  Indicated  there  would  be  an 
annual  increase  of  10% .  However,  Instead  of 
an  increase  we  have  experienced  a  continued 
reduction  in  these  funds  accompanied  by 
rimaway  Inflation  that  has  reduced  their 
dollar  value  The  Portland  Public  Schools' 
1968  69  Title  I.  ESEA.  allocation  amounted 
to  about  $1.48  million.  Estimated  for  1969/70 
Is  $1.34  million,  a  reduction  of  lO^n.  In  order 
tlvat  these  funds  may  be  concentrated  suffi- 
ciently to  make  an  impact,  many  young- 
sters in  desperate  need  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation must  be  excluded  from  programs.  Al- 
though nearly  20,000  students  in  Portland 
have  been  identified  as  disadvantaged  and 
could  qualify  for  Title  I  services,  only  a 
fourth  of  these  students  are  allowed  to  bene- 
fit because  their  inclusion  would  disperse 
the  limited  funds  so  widely  that  the  im- 
piict  would  be  totally  Ineffectual.  Yet,  these 
other  thousands  of  children  should  have  the 
help  necessary  for  their  success.  The  great 
need  for  the  more  costly  vocational  educa- 
tion is  so  acute  that  the  District  has  been 
increasing  money  allocated  to  the  develop- 
ment and  strengthening  of  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  at  the  expense  of  preven- 
tive, compensatory  and  remedial  programs 
for  younger  students.  The  average  cost  per 
pupil  in  .schools  outside  the  Model  Schools  is 
$695.  In  Portland's  Model  School  area  com- 
prising ten  of  the  lowest  achieving  inner 
city  schools,  local  and  state  funds  are  being 
used  to  shore  up  federal  monies  The  chart 
on  the  following  page  will  show  resources  of 
funding  for  the  Model  School  Program: 
Per  pupil  costs,  model  school  program 

Average  district  per  pupil  cost .      $695 

Title  I-. 200 

State  fund 190 

Local    supplement 100 

Total :.  185 

The  Portland  Schools  average  from  $1,600 
per  pupil  in  the  program  for  deaf  children 
to  $2,600  per  pupil  in  the  crippled  children's 
center  for  educaiion  fur  the  physically  handi- 
rapix"d  The  educational  and  cultural  handi- 
caps exhibited  by  our  di.stidvantaged  students 
can  be  far  more  crippling  and  socially  dam- 


aging than  ii^yslcal  handicaps,  yet  we  spend 
far  less  per  pupil  for  treatment.  A  youngster 
alienated  from  society  will  cost  us  $4,800  or 
more  per  year,  for  life  p«rhspa.  In  custodial 
or  welfare  care.  Surely  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars  per  student  now  can 
serve  as   "an  ounce  of  prevention." 

Areas  other  than  compensatory  education 
for  the  disadvantaged  will  be  crippled  by  re- 
duced federal  funding.  Carefully  developed 
programs  such  as  thobe  for  "dropouts"  or  the 
behavlorally  distressed  child  have  had  to  be 
shelved  and  discarded  for  the  lack  of  fund- 
ing. It  Is  frustrating  to  both  school  people 
and  the  community  to  develop  programs  in 
anticipation  of  funding,  only  to  be  let  down 
when  federal  resources  dry  up. 

Were  Increased  federal  resources  available, 
two  general  areas  would  assume  high  priority. 
Presently  OEO  funds  are  used  through  a 
contractual  arrangement  to  conduct  pro- 
grams In  early  childhood  education.  Approxi- 
mately 340  four  year  old  children  are  served 
by  our  Early  Childhood  Education  (Head- 
start)  program  and  400  kindergarten,  first 
grade  and  second  grade  children  by  Follow- 
Through.  An  additional  600  four  year  olds 
are  shut  out  of  Headstart  by  the  lack  of 
funds  and  the  entire  three  year  old  popula- 
tion of  1.000  children  meeting  the  poverty 
criteria  is  not  served  In  any  way.  We,  In  the 
Portland  Public  Schools,  would  like  to  see 
substantial  increases  In  funding  to  cover 
these  shortcomings  and  strongly  urge  that 
such  funding  be  through  the  .State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  as  Is  the  ESEA.  Although 
Headstart  technically  has  been  transferred 
to  the  US.  Office  of  Education,  in  reality  the 
same  OEO  people  who  are  social  action, 
rather  than  education,  oriented  are  deter- 
mining policy  and  procedure. 

A  .second  area  of  critical  need  is  in  the  area 
of  dropout  prevention.  School  officials  and 
the  community  alike  are  alarmed  by  the 
numbers  of  students  who  are  not  completing 
high  school  and  thus  are  barred  for  life  from 
entry  into  most  vocations.  Last  year  1.387 
students  left  the  Portland  Public  Schools  to 
face  a  future  dimmed  by  lack  of  a  high  school 
diploma.  Reductions  In  Title  I  and  vocational 
funds  mean  that  the  schools  are  limited  in 
the  efforts  they  can  make  to  rectify  the 
problem.  Vocational  Village,  a  "last  chance  " 
school  for  actual  dropouts,  can  handle  an 
enrollment  of  but  250.  An  additional  300 
youngsters  currently  remain  on  a  waiting  list 
and  additional  hundreds  have  been  dis- 
couraged from  applying.  Pimds  to  operate 
this  program  amount  to  $294,000.  Including 
approximately  $204,000  In  local  funds  and 
$90,000  from  federal  vocational  funds.  Addi- 
tional funds  must  be  found  to  expand  Vo- 
cational Village  which  is  having  phenomenal 
success  in  helping  youth  become  productive, 
employed,  responsible  people,  and  start  other 
programs  as  alternatives  for  the  dropout 
prone. 

Schools  arc  facing  increasing  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  fimd  budgets  lo- 
cally. This,  .as  you  know,  is  especially  true  in 
Oregon  where  state  aid  from  the  basic  Fchool 
fund  provides  the  minor  part  of  the  cost  of 
education  and  particularly  In  Portland  where 
only  about  18^:  of  school  costs  come  from 
the  state.  The  property  tax  burden  has  been 
increased  to  the  point  of  rebellion  and  prop- 
erty tax  relief  h.as  become  an  Important 
Issue.  School  boards  must  pare  budgets  to 
critical  levels  to  reach  voter  acceptance. 

For  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  above 
statements,  we  should  like  to  urge  the  Senate 
to  give  high  priority  to  educational  leglsl.i- 
tlon.  particularly  to  the  proposed  addition 
of  $1,000,000,000  to  the  education  budget  for 
ongoing  programs.  Further,  we  would  urge 
consideration  of  funding  In  advance  tor  sub- 
sequent years  to  assure  timely  and  efficient 
use  of  federal  monies. 
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1969  70 


[lement»nf  «nd5econcHrye<)uc>lion«c1'  ^   .  ,4„^ 

Title  I,  Compensatory  eduMlion  lot  diMdvintigedtluatnti 

Title  li,  School  library  resources ■ 

Title  III,  Innovative  piogram: 

Grow  ptogtam  (Columbia  school) 

Supplemental  services  lor  blind  children 

Title  Iv^  research  and  curriculum  develojirent: 

Kindergarten  perceptual  motor  experiment 

Language  arts  AIDS  (grades  1-6) 

Child  program  (kindergarten) 

High  school  pilot  project     

PRLP  (handicapped  children) 

Title  V,  High  School  Hanning 

Adams  High  School  planning  assistance 

Research  — - - 

Title  VI,  Handicapped  children; 

Oeat-blind  preschool  children 

Summer  programs,  1969 

Economic  Oppotlunity  Act:  ^  .  ^. 

laily  childhood  education  (Headstart) 

Follow-Through  (K-2) - 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps - 

TeKhei  Corps  

New  careers  (teacher  interns) 

National  Defense  Iducation  Act: 

litle  lll-A,  equipment  and  materials - 

Title  V-A,  counseling  program  (Arleta  School) 

Federally  Impacted  Areas  (Public  Law  81-874): 

Allotment  based  on  students  who  are  children  ol  Feder»l  employees  

"""MsVsia'^e'trgen'eral  vocational  eduction  and  specif  programs  such  as  VocatKinal  Village 
Iducalton  Pcotessions  Development  Act  (approved  in  1968-69). 

Title  ll-B.  urban  teacher  education  pioiecl  (Adams) 

Teacher  aide  and  training  program  (Ball)  

Title  V-B,  secondary  education  institute,  Adams  

Prescriptive  education  lor  handicapped  children ■•  ■   
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177.200 
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16.600 

7,000 

367,100 
220.000 


}1, 340, 000 
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0 
38.000 

0 
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0 
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15.000 

27,000 


263.0CO. 
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131.600 
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() 
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350, 000 

320,000 

65.200 

14.850 

153. 900 

86, 300 


I  24  aides 
>  Unknown. 

[Telegram  from  Mark  Hatfield  J 
Need  your  help  In  Senate  fight  to  add  $1,- 
000.000,000  to  total  new  education  budget  for 
ongoing  programs.  Please  wire  or  -WTite  imme- 
diately on  effects  of  cutbacks  and  lateness  In 
federal  funding  on  the  following  programs. 
Also  give  amoun;s  received  1968,  estimated 
1969,  and  expect  to  receive  Nixon  budget  1970 
for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  (all  titles  Illustrating  effects  of  the  cut- 
backs on  your  programs,  not  only  remedial, 
but  all),  give  number  of  children  affected 
by  cutbacks,  those  left  out  Title  I  program, 
lor  example,  plus  the  needs  which  are  not  be- 
ing met,  even  If  restoration  of  money  Is  made. 
Also,  list  other  programs  affected:  NDEA, 
EPDA,  vocational  education,  etc.  Give  me 
dropout  figures  from  schools  and  what  cut- 
backs do  to  your  programs  aimed  at  keeping 
students.  ThU  and  any  other  Information 
you  develop,  plus  a  strong  statement  on 
needs  of  more  federal  education  money  would 
be  put  to  use  next  week  In  the  battle  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Budg- 
et Bureau  and  will  be  great  help  in  making 
the  case  for  extra  education  money.  Thanks 
very  much. 

Mark  Hatfield. 

Portland  Pvblic  Schools. 

Portland,  Oreg 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Washington,  DC: 

Approval  HJR  966  now  pending  before  the 
tJ.S.  Senate  Committee  Is  of  vital  Importance 
to  Portland  and  other  city  school  districts. 
Portland  receives  about  $400,000.00  annually 
from  PL.  874  for  so-called  "B"  students.  If 
HJR  966  fails  to  pass  Senate  these  funds 
would  be  dried  up.  The  already  financially 
hard  pressed  Portland  School  District  would 
find  Itself  again  without  a  needed  and  signifi- 
cant source  of  revenue.  Your  support  of  HJR 
966  would  be  greatly  appreciated  and  would 
be  of  great  help  to  the  students  and  taxpayers 
of  the  Portland  public  schools.  Would  you 
notify  my  office  as  to  date  Senate  committee 
will  report  HJR  966  and  date  of  Senate  floor 
action? 

Robert  W.  Blanchard, 

Si/pertnfendent. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  another  letter  from  Dr. 
Dale  Parnell,  Oregon's  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  which  calls  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  needed  funding  for 
vocational  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 
Saiem.  Oreg.,  October  13,  1969. 
Hun.  Mark.  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mark:  1  appreciated  very  much  your 
letter  of  September  30,  1969,  and  your  re- 
quest for  more  specific  information  relative 
to  Oregon's  educational  needs.  I  will  respond 
to  your  inquiries  In  the  order  In  which  they 
appeared  in  your  letter. 

1.  Effect  of  late  funding  of  federal  pro- 
grams: 

lai  Local  school  districts  can  give  no  as- 
surance to  staff  working  in  these  programs 
that  they  will  have  a  job.  so  the  better  teach- 
ers seek  other  assignments  that  they  can 
count  on  and  not  have  to  chance  a  break 
in  their  employment.  Consequently,  the  fed- 
eral programs  tend  to  get  the  poorer,  less 
qualified  teachers  when  they  should  have 
the  very  best  because  of  these  programs'  dif- 
ficulty, unique  requirements  (e.g..  programs 
for  migrants,  educatlonally-disadvantaged. 
handicapped) . 

(t>)  Project  applications  have  to  be  based 
on  minimum  funding  levels.  If  funding  levels 
improve  later  during  a  given  year,  programs 
are  expanded  or  added  on  a  patchwork  basis 
resulting  in  less  effective  use  of  funds.  Time 
loss  and  additional  paperwork  are  also  In- 
volved. 

(C)  Lack  of  lead  time  means  that  there  is 
Inadequate  planning  for  facility  use.  staff 
assignment,  and  materials  and  equipment 
acquisitions.  Less  than  optimum  programs 
are  the  result. 

(d)  Federal  appropriations,  even  when 
made  In  November,  are  12  months  late.  Local 
school  districts  start  planning  programs  and 


budgets  In  November  for  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing the  subsequently  July  1. 

2  Effect  of  cutbacks  in  ESEA  Title  I: 
The  President's  budget  for  programs  for 
educationally-deprived  children  Is  •180  mil- 
lion less  than  the  House  action  on  this  item. 
Cutting  back  to  the  President's  budget  would 
mean  a  loss  of  approximately  $1,980,000  for 
Oregon  for  1969-70.  Since  about  50,000  edu- 
cationally-deprived children  in  Oregon  will 
need  special  programs  In  1969-70,  the  loss 
would  amount  to  approximately  $39  per 
child.  (A  copy  of  a  document  "Distribution 
of  Children  From  Low-Income  Families  In 
Oregon"  is  enclosed.)  The  loss  of  these  funds 
would  mean: 

a.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  teacher 
aides  working  In  these  special  programs 

b.  Decreasing  the  number  of  social  work- 
ers and  teachers  in  some  of  the  larger  pro- 
grams 

c.  Loss  of  some  of  the  special  instructional 
materials  and  equipment  required  in  these 
programs 

d.  Reduction  of  salaries  that  can  be  paid 
these  special  teachers,  resulting  in  hiring 
teachers  with  less  experience  and  training 

e.  Reduction  In  In-servlce  training  lor 
teachers  and  (In  larger  programs)  loss  of 
some  coordinators,  resulting  in  less  supervi- 
sion of  programs 

f.  Loss  of  instruction  In  some  special  in- 
structional areas.  For  example,  a  local  math 
or  reading  program  might  have  to  be  cut 
out.  thus  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
total  local  program. 

3.  Amount  needed  to  give  primary  educa- 
tion  (K-3)    the  attention  it  requires: 

B.  The  estimated  cost  of  providing  kinder- 
gartens for  26.389  Oregon  children  of  kinder- 
garten age.  for  which  l-is  program  is  not 
now  available,  is  $7,412,406  per  year.  This  is 
exclusive  of  12.019  children  now  enrolled  In 
district-supported  kindergarten  programs. 
The  estimate  is  conservative  because  it  is 
based  on  1967-68  per-pupil  costs 

b.  The  estimated  cost  of  reducing  the 
pupil-teacher  ratio  In  grades  ;-3  from  the 
present  average  ratio  of  23:1  to  19:1  (the 
average  for  high  schools  in  Oregon)  is  $13- 
657.169  per  year 

c.  The  estimated  cost  of  helping  to  up- 
grade teacher  quality  for  grades  1-3  by  re-, 
quiring  master's  degree  teachers  Instead  rf 
baccalaureat«  degree  teachers  for  thr.se 
grades  Is  $11,260,681  per  year  (computed  on 
the  basis  of  a  pupil-teacher  ratio  of  19 : 1 1 . 

The  assumption  in  both  b.  and  c  above  is 
that  the  primary  evades  in  Oregon  ought  to 
have  at  least  the  same  pupil-teacher  ratios 
and  quality  of  teachers  as  the  secondary 
schools. 

4.  Vocational  education  and  comprehen- 
sive high  school  programs: 

a.  Estimated  expenditures  for  vocational 
education  programs  In  Oregon  high  schoolf 
and  community  colleges  In  1969-70; 

( 1 )  Expenditures  directly  identifiable  for 
Federal  reporting  purposes; 

State    $5   900.  000 

Local    4.130.000 

Federal    ---     2.410.000 


Total    12.440.000 

(2)    Capital  expenditures  for  construction 
equipment,  etc.: 

State    --  $3,500,000 

Local    -- - 4.000.000 


Total    ---     7.500,000 

b.  -Application  of  additional  Federal  funds 
for  vocational  education  for  1969-'7p,  If 
restored ; 

(1)  Restoration  of  1968-69  level 
of  support  of  continuing  pro- 
grams as  budgeted  by  local 
education    agencies $1,480,000 
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(2)  Increasing  the  scope  and  ef- 
fectlvencaa  of  davelopmental 
programs  now  underway -  flO,  000 

( 3 )  Expansion  of  teacher  recruit- 
ment and  training  program —  45,000 

( 4 1    Curriculum  development : 

Secondary    80.000 

Postsecondary -.. 40,000 

(5)  Program  planning  for   1970- 

73 — secondary    programs $30.  000 

(6)  Instructional  eqjulpment: 

Secondary    160.000 

Postsecondary  .-         180.000 

(7)  Administration  and  develop- 
ment at  State    letel 24.000 

(8)  New  program  operation  cost 

support ..j 210.000 

Total    I 2.309.000 

c.  E^stlmated  additional  funds  needed  to 
develop  an  adequate  statewide  program  of 
career  oriented,  relevant  education  over  a 
three-year  period: 

( 1 )  High  school  programs: 

(a)  Support  of  excess  0|ierating 
costs    of    vocational    programs 

over  other  programs. $8.  400,  000 

(b)  Curriculum  and  curriculum 
materials    development    ( based 

on  a  career  cluster  approach  )  _  650.  000 

(c)  Development  and  support  of 
occupational  exploration  pro- 
grams":  2.500.000 

(d)  Improvement  and  expansion 

of  occupational  guidance 1 ,  500.  000 

(e)  Facilities,  construction,  and 
equipment    3,500,000 

(f)  Demonstration  programs 500,000 

^Subtotal    ...J -.    17,050,000 

(2)  Community  college  (postsecondary 
and  adult)  programs: 

(a)  Support  of  etcess  costs  of 
program  operation $7.  000.  000 

(b)  Improvement  and  expansion 
of  occupational  guidance  and 
exploration 1,  200.  000 

(c)  Curriculum  and  program  de- 
velopment      200,000 

(d)  Facilities,  construction,  and 

*     equipment    5.500,000 

(e)  Demonstration  and  develop- 
mental   prograrr» 350.000 

Subtotal 14,  250,000 

(3 )  Ancillary  services: 

(HI  Teacher  recruitment  and 
educational  and  professional 
personnel  development $600,000 

(b)   Action  research  projects  and 

program  studies 250.000 

(ci  Program  administration,  su- 
pervision, development 300,  000 

Subtotal    _j 1.150.000 

Total     f. 32.450,000 

The  «32,45O.0O0  for  the  three-year  period 
ought  to  be  funded  approximately  us  follows: 

1970-71 $6,950,000 

1971    72 --J. -- 10.500.000 

1972-73 —  J 15,000,000 

I  liope  I  have  responded  ."idequately  to 
each  of  your  Inquiries.  Mark.  Your  testifying 
before  the  Appropriations  Conunlttee  will  be 
greatly  .ippreclated  by  all  of  us  If  you  or 
your  staff  have  questions  or  wish  additional 
information,  pliease  call  or  write  any  time. 
We  want  to  give  you  all  the  .ammunition 
possible. 

Best  personal  regards 
Cordially. 

Dale  Parnell. 
SuperiTttendent,  Public  Instruction. 


Distribution  of  children  in  schools  for  handi- 
capped children  operated  or  supported  by 
a  State  agency,  PL.  89-10  as  amended  by 
P.L.  89-313 

School  or  Institution:  Number  of 

Board  of  Control:  children 

Clackamas    Child    Training    Center, 

Oregon   City 17 

Palrvlew  Hospital  and  Training  Cen- 
ter. Salem 502 

Oregon  State  School   for  the  Blind. 

Salem   90 

Oregon  State  School   for  the  Deaf. 

Salem : 274 

Department  of  Education: 

Children's  Farm  Home  Sch<X)l,  Cor- 

vallls 51 

Crippled  Children's  Hospital  School, 

Eugene  ._ - 28 

Dammasch  Hospital  School.  Wilson- 

ville 17 

Eastern  Oregon  Stale  Hospital,  Pen- 
dleton    3 

Oregon  State  Hospital,  Salem 46 

Shrlner's  Hospital  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren, Portland 43 

University  of  Oregon  Medical  School 
Hospital.   Portland 27 

Total 1,098 

nistribution  of  children  m  schools  for  ne- 
glected or  delinquent  children  for  whom 
a  State  agency  is  directly  responsible  for 
free  public  education  P  L  89  10  as  amend- 
ed by  PL  89-750 
Board  of  Control: 

HlUcrest  School  of  Oregon,  Salem...       130 
MacLaren    School    for    Boys,    Wood- 
burn    437 

Subtotal 567 

Oregon    Board    of    Education:    Wynne 

Walts,  subtotal ...  52 

Total 619 

Migratory  children  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers.  PL.  89  10  as  amended  by  PL. 
89-750 

Department  of  Education,  total 7.000 

State  totals: 

Low-Income  children 40.  361 

Handicapped  children 1,098 

Neglected  or  delinquent  children.-  619 

Migratory  children 7.000 

Total 49,078 

Mr.  HATFIELX).  Mr.  President,  Oregon 
receives  about  $2.5  million  from  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment,  and  State  and  local 
contributions  bring  the  total  to  $12  mil- 
lion. Capital  expenditures  are  about  $7.5 
million. 

Dr.  Parnell  has  told  me  that  the  State 
should  be  spending  about  $32  million 
during  the  next  3  years  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  majority  of  our  yoimgsters  who 
need  vocational  education  either  in  the 
high  schools,  or  the  technical  training 
which  could  be  made  available  to  them 
in  our  community  colleges  if  $32  million 
became  available.  Oregon  could  use  at 
least  $10  million  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, he  said,  instead  of  $2.5  million  a 
year. 

President  Amo  De  Bernardis,  of  Port- 
land Community  College  has  a  stringent 
comment  to  make  regarding  educating 
these  young  people  which  we  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  executive  branch  need 
to  ponder  and  act  upon : 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  understand  that 
the  educational  component  is  probably  one 


of  the  most  Important  when  It  comes  to 
developing  the  economic  and  social  system 
which  all  of  us  cherish.  Without  each  Indi- 
vidual reaching  his  full  potential  in  his 
chosen  area  of  life's  work,  our  economy  will 
continue  to  have  problems. 

Many  students  are  assisted  in  obtaining 
an  education  which  will  make  them  more 
productive  and  useful  citizens.  In  this  period 
of  high  school  dropouts  and  dlsenfranchi.sed 
people,  it  is  important  that  a  communliy  col- 
lege meet  its  commitment  to  all  Its  people 
In  our  experience  the  financial  aid  and  work- 
study  monies  have  been  most  Important  ele-* 
menls  In  keeping  students  in  school. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  do  we  find? 

Construction  cutbacks  for  these  vitally 
needed  community  colleges  means  that 
places  will  not  become  available  for  the 
students  who  need  vocational  trainint; 
Administration  cutbacks  for  work-study 
and  loans  and  grants  for  students  guar- 
antees that  poor  and  lower  income  stu- 
dents will  not  receive  adequate  training. 

These  cutbacks,  which  affect  the  high 
schools  and  community  colleges  at  a  time 
they  are  being  challenged  to  expand  op- 
portunities for  minority  groups,  espe- 
cially, to  compete  in  the  space  age,  should 
be  changed  to  expansion  of  opportunity 
Private  industry  is  telling  us  that  post- 
secondary  education  is  necessary  for  em- 
ployment these  days.  A  high  school 
diploma  is  no  longer  enough. 

The  Portland  community  has  invested 
heavily  in  the  Portland  Commimity  Col- 
lege and  has  voted  substantial  sums  for 
bonds  to  build  this  needed  facility.  It  Is 
a  new  college.  In  1968-69  PCC  applied  for 
approximately  $1.5  million  but  received 
no  funds  from  the  Government.  In  1969- 
70  PCC  applied  for  approximately  $500.- 
000  and  received  $388,000.  In  1970-71. 
President  De  Bernardis  advises  me: 

The  college  is  eligible  for  $3.5  million,  but 
no  funds  in  sight. 

Lack  of  federal  funds  has  delayed  con- 
st-uction  of  our  college  facilities, 

De  Bernardis  continued : 

We  are  still  housing  students  In  buildings 
over  hfty  years  old  and  many  of  them  are  in 
substandard   facilities. 

For  work-study  programs,  De  Ber- 
nardis tells  us  that — 

We  made  application  for  $226  000  and  re- 
ceived $73,642. 

It  was  the  same  cutback  story  for  the 
equal  opportunity  grants — and  these 
two  programs  are  especially  aimed  at 
qualified  low  income  students  who  other- 
wise would  have  no  chance  at  college: 

We  applied  for  E  O  G  totahng  $151,000  and 
received  $50,720      .   . 

In  1970-71  we  have  requested  college  work- 
study  of  $405,792.  Educational  Opporiuiuty 
Grants  of  $234,500.  National  Defense  Loans 
of  $72,000.  for  a  total  of  $712,292. 

We  must  receive  very  close  to  !l»s  full 
amount  if  we  are  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
students  of  our  Metropolitan  Area  and  can- 
not .afford  to  be  cut  back  at  a  percentage 
equaling  that  of  past  years  We  need  a  mini- 
mum of  $500,000  to  keep  pace  wath  our 
present  program. 

Approximately  150  to  200  students  seriouhly 
needing  financial  aid  to  secure  financial  edu- 
cation were  deprived  because  of  lack  of 
funds. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  full  text  of 
President  De  Bernardis'  letter. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Portland  CoMMUNrrv  College. 
Portland.  Orcg.,  October  30.  1969. 
Hon.  Makk  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  In  reply  to  your 
telegram  of  October  30,  we  are  forwarding 
the  following  Information  which  may  be  of 
help  to  you  as  you  attempt  to  get  additional 
funding  for  HEW  educational  programs.  Fed- 
eral  funds   are   an   important   Item   In   our 

budgetary  process.  ^.  ,   . 

Many  students  are  assisted  In  obtaining  an 
education  which  will  make  them  more  pro- 
ductive and  useful  citizens.  In  this  period  of 
high  school  dropouts  and  disenfranchised 
people  It  IS  important  that  a  community 
college  meet  Its  commitment  to  all  Its  peo- 
ple In  our  experience  the  financial  aid  and 
work-^tudy  monies  have  been  most  Impor- 
tant elements  In  keeping  students  in  school 
I  hope  that  Congress  will  understand  that 
the  educational  component  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  important  when  It  comes  to 
developing  the  economic  and  social  ^ystem 
which  all  of  us  cherish.  Without  each  indi- 
vidual reaching  his  full  potenUal  In  his 
chosen  area  of  life's  work,  our  economy  will 
continue  to  have  problems.  ,  ,„„h= 

m  the  area  of  construction,  federal  funds 
are  an  Important  factor  In  helping  us  com- 
plete our  campus.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
contemplating  a  Health  Science  Building  and 
I  understand  that  no  funds  are  available  for 
assisting  us  in  the  construcUon  of  this  most 
important  facility.  Because  of  limited  funds 
we  will  be  delayed  In  the  construction  of 
this  building  and  our  Communications 
building.  We  are  still  housing  students  in 
buildings  over  fifty  years  old  and  many  oi 
them  are  in  substandard  facilities. 

I  know  of  your  tremendous  Interest  in  the 
matter  of  education  and  I  again  want  to 
point  out  that  we  as  a  nation  better  take  a 
look  at  our  priorities. 

A  summary  of  what  I  sent  to  you  in  the 
telegram  is  as  follows: 

1  In  1968-1969  we  applied  for  approxi- 
mately   15   million   dollars  and   received   no 

funds.  I 

2  In  1969-1970  we  applied  for  approxi- 
mately $500,000  and  received  $388,000. 

3  In  1970-1971  we  will  be  eligible  for  ap- 
proximately 3.5  million  dollars  for  construc- 
tion of  Health  Science  and  Communications 
Buildings.  , ^. 

4  Because  the  money  has  not  previously 
been  available,  the  Health  Science  and  Com- 
munications Buildings  have  been  delayed 
one  to  two  vears.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
have  these  facilities  available  before  we  must 
vacate  our  present  temporary  facilities. 

5  Facilities  approved  for  funding  during 
1970  win  not  be  completed  until  1972,  at 
which  time  we  will  have  an  anticipated 
Erowth  of  3.000  full-time  students.  In  addi- 
tion we  must  provide  facilities  for  approxl- 
mitely  1  000  full-time  students  now  housed 
in  temporary  facilities  which  will  not  be 
available  to  us  alter  June  1972. 

The  followinn:  summarizes  the  Financial 
Aid  Implications: 

WORK-STUDY 

1  m  1968-1U69  we  made  application  for 
$226,000  through  the  work-study  programs 
and  received  $73,642. 

2  In  1969-1970  we  asked  for  $306,000  In 
work-study  and  received  $150,098.  We  ap- 
plied for  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
totaling  $151,000  and  received  $50,720.  The 
total  received  for  1969-1970.  therefore,  was 
$256,182  less  than  the  requested  funds. 


3  In  W70-1971  we  have  requested  college 
work-study  of  $405,792,  EducaUonal  Oppor- 
tunity Grants  of  $234,600,  National  Defense 
Loans  of  $72,000,  'or  a  total  of  $712,292.  We 
must  receive  very  close  to  this  full  amount 
If  we  are  to  fatlsfy  the  needs  of  the  students 
of  our  Metropolitan  Area  and  cannot  afford 
to  be  cut  back  at  a  percentage  equaling  that 
of  past  years.  V/e  need  a  minimum  of  $500,- 
000  to  keep  pace  with  our  present  program. 
4  By  June.  1969,  we  had  encumbered  aU 
anUcipated  Financial  Aid  funds  for  the  1969- 
1970  school  year.  Approximately  15O-200  stu- 
dents seriously  needing  Flr.anclal  Aid  to  se- 
cure further  educaUon  were  deprived  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  funds. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Amo  De  Be31nardis. 

President. 
P  S  — I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  paper  I 
have  written  on  "The  Role  of  The  Commu- 
nity College  in  Vocational  Education." 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Ore- 
gon's community  colleges  serve  a  need 
for  continuing  education  for  adults  in 
our  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  to  provide 
the  technical  training  which  our  young 
men  and  women  must  have  if  they  are 
to  have  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
our  increasingly  complex  technological 
society.  Let  me  quote  to  you  from  some 
of  the  wires  and  letters  I  have  received 
from  the  community  colleges  of  Oregon. 
From  President  Harry  Jacoby,  Umpqua 
Community  College,  Roseburg.  Oreg.: 

Figures  indicate  the  amounts  we  hoped  to 
receive  and  placed  In  our  budget  In  order  to 
continue  normal  operation.  However,  we  now 
estimate  this  will  be  cut  by  50  percent  which 
would  be  a  decrease  of  $67,534. 

We  have  applied  for  and  can  document 
need  for  $61,865  In  student  aid,  even  though 
we  probably  receive  only  $25,000  this  year  and 
have  been  told  to  expect  a  cut. 

We  are  assisting  one  out  of  every  375  of  our 
students  In  a  county  where  over  one  out  of 
every  seven  people  is  on  public  assistance  or 
social  security. 


Mr.  President.  I  contend  that  the  above 
wire  is  a  dramatic  illustration  of  the  des- 
perate need  for  more  assistance  for 
vocational  education  and  community  col- 

ICEGS 

President  Frederick  H.  Boyle,  Central 
Oregon  Community  College,  Bend,  Oreg., 
writes : 

Reductions  in  and  inadequate  funding  of 
financial  aid  programs  have  affected  about  75 
students  (about  10-,  of  our  full-time  enroll- 
ment) this  Fall.  We  expect  this  number  to 
reach  150  to  200  students  next  year  as  our 
enrollment  increases.  While  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  has  tiken  up  some  cf 
the  slack  resulting  from  these  reductions.  It 
has  not  solved  the  most  serious  financ.ai 
problems  bec.use  banks  have  been  very  selec- 
tive in  the  students  to  whom  they  will  lend 

"'c^fnstruction  funds  lo  the  State  of  Oregon 
have  been  severely  limited.  Consequently,  the 
amount  available  for  community  colleges  has 
been  minimal  and  none  available  to  Central 
Oregon  Community  College. 

The  area  of  funding  most  critical  to  CCC 
has  been  the  reduction  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  This  reduction  (about  40  per- 
cent) has  meant  that  no  new  programs  have 
been  introduced  and  that  the  local  taxpayer 
has  had  to  pay  an  increasing  portion  of  these 
more  expensive  programs. 

Mr  President,  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees of  Congress  and  the  Congress 
itself  last  year,  as  I  have  previously  stated 
clearly    indicated    that    it   wanted    the 


President  and  the  appropriating  com- 
mittees to  spend  well  over  $500  million 
in  fiscal  1970  for  vocational  education, 
and  part  of  that  money  was  set  aside  for 
post-secondary  education.  The  full 
amount  should  be  funded. 

From  President  Jack  E.  Brookings, 
South  Western  Oregon  Community  Col- 
lege, Coos  Bay,  Oreg.: 

Received  1968  for  construction  zero  Expect 
lo  receive  1969  and  1970  zero.  Could  ute 
$330,000. 

From  Alan  Goodell,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  president  of  Mount  Hood  Com- 
munity College,  Gresham,  Oreg. : 

Anticipate  and  need  $1,183,000  1970  to  con- 
tinue building  program,  purchase  vocational 
equipment,  student  loans.  Cutback  would 
seriously  hamper  allied  health  and  other  vo- 
cational building  progress  .  .  . 

President  E.  J.  Skinner.  Treasure  Val- 
ley Community  College,  Ontario.  Oreg.: 
Federal  cutbacks  show  significant  reduc- 
tions that  seriously  affect  program  .  .  many 
students  unable  lo  attend  from  lack  of  money 
(14^;   current  enrollment). 

From  President  Wallace  W.  McCrae. 
president,  Blue  Mountain  Community 
College,  Pendleton,  Oreg.: 

our  first  building  project  In  the  y'ear 
1964-65  was  given  25'",  federal  funding  The 
second  building  project  In  1965-66  was  given 
17^  federal  funding.  Our  third  project  in 
1968-69  which  is  now  occupied  received  no 
federal  funding  We  are  now  faced  with  posi- 
ponement  of  t!.e  finil  phase  of  our  construc- 
tion ai  Blue  JJounlain  Comnrunlty  College 
due  to  cutbacks  In  state  funds  and  t3i,ii 
eUmination  of  federal  funding. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
wires  received  from  the  Oregon  com- 
munity colleges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Portland.  Oreg.. 

October  30,  1969 

Mark  O.  Hatfield, 

US.  Senate,   Washington.  D.C. 

Federal  funds  crlucal  l-o  operation  of  Port- 
land community  College,  ConstrucUon 
erants  68-69  applied  1  5  million,  no  funds 
fcceived.  delaved  construction:  69-70  applied 
500  000,  received  388.000:  70-71  eligible  for  3.5 
million,  no  funds  in  sight:  lack  of  Federal 
funds  has  delayed  construction  cf  our  college 
facilities.  Financial  aid  68-69  applied  226.000. 
received  73.642.  69-70  applied  in  work  study 
306  000:  reecived  150.098.  educational  oppor- 
tunilv  grants  applied  151.000.  received  50.- 
720-  70-71  requested  work  study  405.792.  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  234.500.  National 
Defense  Loan  72.000,  Lack  of  financial  aid 
funds  will  deny  200  students  further  educa- 
tion  A:r;iiail  letter  following. 

Amo  De  Bernardis 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Oregon  Technical  Institute. 

Klamath  Falls,  Orcg. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

HEW  education  funds  received  1968.  «2n.- 
786  1969.  $275,837.  and  estimate  $375,169  for 
1970  cutbacks  in  1969  has  affected  undupli- 
cated  47  students  because  of  inadequate  al- 
locations. Estimated  request  ^^^  HEW  Jund 
in    1970   showed   an  Increase,   although  this 
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amount  Is  still  Inadequate  HEW  guidelines 
has  prevented  requesting  adequate  funding. 
We  estimate  that  70  undupllcated  students 
will  be  affected  by  the  1970  guideline  restric- 
tions. 

Winston  D.  Pukvine. 
I  pTesident. 

Mount  Hood  Community  Comege. 

Ore^ham.  Oreg. 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wasliington.  DC. 

Mount  Hood  Community  College  received 
»606.000  Federal  money  1968;  «751.000.  1969. 
Anticipate  and  need  $1.183  000  1970  to  con- 
tinue building  program,  purcha.se  vocational 
equipment,  studeint  loans  Cutback  would 
seriously  hamper  allied  health  and  other  vo- 
catlociai  building  progress  Urge  your  a.s.slst- 
anre  In  adding  one  billion  dollars  to  HEW 
education  budget. 
Regards, 

Al.AN   OOODELt.. 

Admini.itratit<'  Assistant  to  President. 

CiATSop  CoMMUNrrv  College. 

Aitona.  Oreo 
Senator  Mark  Hateield. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wasliington.  DC  : 

Replylag  your  wired  request  110  October, 
(1)  have. committed  all  funds  allocated  to  us 
under  the  E  O  G.  and  ND.SL  programs  Ex- 
pect to  have  between  25  and  30  qualified 
students  who  will  not  receive  aid  Requested 
$17,700  for  the  E  O  O  program  this  year  and 
were  allocated  $9,412.  The  NDSL  request 
was  $13,725  with  an  allocation  of  $8,359  |2) 
Oregon  formula  for  distribution  of  Federal 
construction  funds  eliminates  eligibility  of 
small  community  college  No  Federal  funds 
received  or  anticipated  for  said  catagory  (3) 
Federal  funds  for  operation  and  capital  out- 
lay In  voc-tech  programs  reduced  approxi- 
mately fifty  percent  since  1967  1969  70  re- 
duction approximates  $18,000  (4)  Title  II 
funds  for  library  instructional  material  ap- 
pears firm 

Stewart  P.  McCollom. 

President. 


liANE  Community  College. 

Eugene.  Oreg. 
Tlie  Hon   Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.iliington.  DC  : 

In  response  to  your  wire  for  information. 
we  are  pleased  to  provide  the  following: 


Needed 

Received 

Fiscal  I%7  68:                1 

Construction     I 

Student  aid 

library  books 

Adult  basic  tducation 

..    .       $2,800,000 
204.200 

15.000 

24.000 

S881.93S 

135,899 

13,201 

21,193 

T««...i.... 

....        3,043.200 

1.052,228 

Fiscal  1%8  69- 
Construction     . 
Student  aid.    . _     ,  _ . 
library  books 
Adult  basic  education. 

2, 000. 000 

281.650 

22.500 

.'...              39.838 

310,870 

171,592 

13.175 

22.  208 

TeW—J-... 

2.344.038 

517.845 

Fiscal  1%9  70 

Construction 

Student  aid 

Libiary  books 

Adult  basic  education. 

2,000,000 

592.900 

25.000 

39,270 

149.132 
15.629 

Tola! 

2.657.170 

164. 761 

Fiscal  1970  71: 

Construction 

1.600.000  ... 

Student  aid 

873,000  ... 

Estimated  receipts. 


Applications  have  not  been  filed  on  oth- 
ers If  there  Is  further  information  needed, 
most  happy  to  provide  It. 

Dr    ROBE«T  L.  PtCKERINO, 

President. 

Treasi-re  Valley  CoMmuntty  College, 

Ontario,  Oreg. 
Hon     Mark   O    Hatfield, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.ihington.  [>  C 

Re  telegram  October  30,  Federal  money 
cutbacks  for  TVCC  show  significant  reduc- 
tlon-s  that  seriously  affeet  program 

Vo-tech    support.     1968,    $57,760:     1969   70. 
$65,600;     1969-70.     estimate.     $40,200-38  7 
decrease 

Librarv  funds.  1968.  $7,965:  1969-70.  est  , 
$6,907  Down  13  3'  .  Student  aids,  1968, 
$129,107;  1969-70,  $165,012;  1969-70,  est, 
$94,947   clown  42  5  ' 

Students  assl.sted.  1968-69.  232;  est  1969- 
70.  85  to  100:  decrease  over  50'.  Drop  In  stu- 
dent aid  has  affected  anticipated  enrollment. 
Many  students  unable  to  attend  from  lack 
of  moiwy.  Follow-up  study  shows  approxi- 
mately 100  students  not  attending  for  finan- 
cial reasons  (14^     of  current  enrollment). 

We  have  been  discouraged  from  applying 
for  much  needed  library  facility  due  to  ap- 
parent absence  of  funds 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  In  our  school 
pi-ol)lems. 

E  J  Skinner, 

President. 

Southwestern     Oregon     Commu- 
nity  College, 

Coos  Bay.  Oreg. 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield, 
Wa.'ihington.  DC 

Re  your  telegram  October  30  Received  1968 
for  construction,  zero.  Expect  to  receive  1969 
and  1970.  zero.  Could  use  $330,000.  Re- 
ceived 1968  for  student  financial  aid,  $15,000. 
Expect  to  receive  1969.  $20,000  ai  1  1970, 
$20,000  Could  u.se  $35,000  to  $50,000,  35 
to  50  students  affected  by  cutback  In  aid. 
Vocational  cutback  this  year  was  $30,000  to 
$40,000 

Jack  E.   Brokins, 

Premdent. 

Central  Oregon 
Community  College. 

Bend.  Oreg. 
Hon    Mark  O    Haifield, 
Wasliington,  DC 

Reductions  In  and  Inadequate  funding  of 
financial  aid  programs  have  affected  about 
75  students  (about  10  percent  of  our  full- 
time  enrollment)  this  fall.  We  expect  this 
number  to  reach  150-200  students  next  year 
as  our  enrollment  Increases.  While  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  has  taken  up 
some  of  the  slack  resulting  from  these  reduc- 
tions. It  has  not  solved  the  most  serious 
financial  problems  because  banks  have  been 
very  selective  In  the  students  to  whom  they 
win  lend  money. 

Construction  funds  to  the  State  of  Oregon 
have  been  severely  limited.  Consequently  the 
amount  available  for  community  colleges  has 
been  minimal  and  none  available  to  Central 
Oregon  Community  College. 

The  area  of  funding  most  critical  to  Cen- 
tral Oregon  Community  College  has  been 
the  reduction  under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  This  reduction  about  40  percent 
has  meant  that  no  new  programs  have  been 
Introduced  and  that  the  local  taxpayer  haa 
had  to  pay  an  increasing  portion  of  these 
more  expensive  programs. 

Letter  detailing  Federal  programs,  figures, 
follows, 

Frederick  H.  Boyle, 

President. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Leonard  E. 
Kunzman.  State  director  of  vocational 
education.  Salem,  Oreg.,  I  will  quote  a  bit 
frpm  its  text  and  include  the  rest  for  the 
Record. 

Tliere  l.s  a  dire  need  for  an  expansion  of 
fund.s  lor  the  1968  Vocational  Educ.iiiun 
Amendments  because  of  the  restriction  on 
use  of  money  for  the  handicapped,  dlsadv.in- 
taged  and  auxiliary  services  These  restric- 
tions on  funds  have  reduced  considerably  the 
lot:4l  funds  that  can  be  devoted  to  basic 
types  of  vocational  education  and,  of  course, 
the  need  to  expand  the  total  vocational  edu- 
cation program 

There  has  been  a  trend  in  recent  months 
from  parents  and  taxpayers  to  in  general 
support  the  expansion  of  vocational  tralnlne 
There  is  greater  -sympathy  to  train  and  edu- 
cate the  80  percent  who  do  not  go  on  to 
college. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  the  letters  of  the  same  date 
from  Mr.  Kunzman  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Oregon  Board  oy  Education. 
Salem.  Oreg..  October  29.  1969. 
Mr5    Yvonne  Franklin, 

Special  Assi.itant  to  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Franklin:  During  my  recent 
visit  to  Washington,  D.C..  I  discussed  with 
you  the  need  for  Senator  Hatfield's  support 
in  providing  sufficient  federal  funds  to  im- 
plement the  1968  Vocational  Education 
Amendments.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
appropriation  of  funds  for  this  act  will  be 
acted  upon  between  now  and  some  time  in 
December. 

There  Is  a  dire  need  for  an  expansion  of 
funds  for  the  1968  V^ocatlonal  Educratlon 
Amendments  because  of  the  reetrictlon  on 
use  of  money  for  the  handicapped,  disadvan- 
taged, and  auxiliary  services.  These  restric- 
tions on  funds  have  reduced  considerably  the 
total  funds  that  can  be  devoted  to  base  types 
of  vocational  education  and,  of  course  the 
need  to  expand  the  total  vocational  educa- 
tional program. 

There  has  been  a  trend  in  recent  months 
from  parents  and  tax  payers  in  general  to 
support  the  expansion  of  vocational  train- 
ing. There  is  greater  sympathy  to  train  and 
educate  the  80  percent  that  do  not  go  on  Vi 
college  In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  need 
your  understanding  of  the  problem  and  the 
support  from  Senator  Hatfield. 

We  believe  vocational  education  has  done  a 
good  Job,  in  spite  of  the  shortage  of  funds, 
and  if  given  the  projected  federal  funds  has 
the  organization  and  know  how  to  move 
quickly  into  providing  vocational  training 
for  all  the  people. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  help  In  providing  ad- 
ditional information,  please  get  In  touch  with 
me. 

It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  visit  with  you 
while  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Sincerely, 

Leonard  E.  Klnzman, 
State  Director,  Vocational  Education. 

Oregon   Board  of  Education, 
Salem.  Or^g.,  October  29,  f,'69. 
Hon.   Mark  O.   Hatfield, 
Senate    Office   Building, 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  During  my  re- 
cent visit  to  Washington,  D.C,  I  discussed 
with  you  and  your  Special  Assistant,  Mrs. 
Yvonne  Franklin,  my  concern  for  vocational 
education.  I  have  written   Mrs.  Franklin  of 


the  necessity  for  obtaining  sufficient  funding 
to  complement  the  1968  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  and  to  solicit  your  sup- 
port. 

In  addition  I  wish  to  reiterate  my  feelings 
lor  vocational  education  and  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Program  as  it  re- 
lates to  bills  introduced  In  the  Congress  call- 
ing for  a  Comprehensive  Manpower  Program, 
senate  Bill  2838  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
Javlts  and  is  referred  U^  as  the  Administra- 
tion Bill  on  ManiKjwer  Training,  called  the 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969.  to  imple- 
ment the  Presidents  f.ir-reachlng  domestic 
program  outlined  in  his  address  to  the  na- 
tion This  bill  would  give  complete  authority 
to  the  SecreUiry  of  Labor  to  assign  educa- 
tional responsibility  to  any  .-igency  through- 
out the  country  and  could  completely  by- 
pass the  state  boards  of  education. 

We  in  vocational  education  are  especially 
concerned  .since  there  appears  to  be  a  will- 
ingness in  Congress  for  the  first  time  to  ade- 
quately provide  necessary  funds  to  provide 
the  kind  of  out-of-school  vocational  train- 
ing we  have  always  wanted,  and  now  they 
want  to  lake  the  authority  away  from  edu- 
cation. 

Because  of  a  recent  persistent  effort  being 
made  to  take  the  out-ol-.school  vocational 
education  phase  of  education  away  from  the 
established  state  and  local  public  education 
systems  in  Oregon  we  believe: 
"  1.  Vocational  education  h.is  capability, 
years  of  experience  and  know-how  to  do  the 
Job  of  man{X)wer  education. 

2.  There  is  need  for  full  funding  the  1968 
Vocational  Education  Amendments. 

3  Vocational  education  must  remain  a 
part  of  the  total  educational  system. 

4.  The  education  function  of  the  manpow- 
er programs  is  education. 

5  The  function  of  all  vocational  education, 
including  the  education  under  the  manpower 
and  development  and  training  program, 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

6  Vocational  education,  in  conjunction 
with  all  education,  should  work  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  Department  of 
Education  and  Manpower  at  the  federal  level. 

7  That  two  agencies  can  participate  and 
cooperate  when  duties  and  responsibilities 
are  clearly  defined  and  assigned. 

8  Long-range  vocational  education  goals 
must  emphasize  prevention  rather  than  re- 
mediation. 

9.  Vocational  education  has  done  a  good 
Job,  in  spite  of  a  shortage  of  funds,  and  if 
given  the  projected  federal  funds  has  the 
organization  and  know-how  to  move  quickly 
into  providing  vcx:ational  training  for  all  the 
people. 

10.  Vocational  education  has  not  been 
given  enough  money  in  the  past  to  complete 
the  Job  and,  now  that  funds  are  to  be  pro- 
vided, the  Job  of  vocational  training  should 
not   be   given   to   another  agency. 

I  also  believe  these  issues  are  complex  and 
constitute  a  crisis  with  respect  to  our  role 
in  education  and  manpower  development, 
and  deserve  your  consideration  to  see  that 
the  responsibility  of  providing  out-of-school 
vocational  training  is  not  taken  away  from 
the  state  boards  of  education. 

For  your  information.  I  have  Just  been  in- 
formed that  our  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education  has  been  approved  As  soon  as  we 
get  a  supply  printed.  I  will  send  you  a  copy. 

It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  get  to  visit 
with  you  while  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  I 
appreciate  your  taking  time  from  your  busy 
schedule  to  meet  with  me  without  previous 
arrangements. 
Sincerely, 

Leonard   E.  Kunzman, 
State  Director,   Vocational  Education. 


Mr.     HATFIELD.     Mr,     President,     I 
should  also  like  to  place  Into  the  Record, 


and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do  so.  an 
article  by  Doug  Baker,  columnist  for  the 
Oregon  Journal,  on  one  of  the  fine  in- 
novative vocational  education  programs 
which  has  begun  at  Jeffenson  High 
School  in  Portland, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Oregon  Journal.  Oct   30.  1969 1 
JrFtKRSDN     High     Boasts     Firs.     ■Work-In" 
Cafe 
(By  Doug  Baker) 
It's  surely  too  early  in  the  school  year  for 
any  copper-bottomed  predictions  about  any- 
thing,   but    the    educators    believe    Jefferson 
High  School  may  have  turned  the  corner. 

■  There's  a  new  spirit  in  the  air.  "  said  Dr 
William  Proppe.  Jeff's  principal,  at  luncheon 
the  other  day.  You  can  feel  it  in  the  cm- 
dors  and  throughout  the  school  " 

"You  know.  Its  hard  to  believe."  added 
Proppe.  but  I  have  three  letters  on  my  desk 
today,  all  saving  nice  things  about  Jeff  Peo- 
ple are  actuallv  taking  pride  in  the  school.' 

At  the  luncheon  table  was  Dr  Kenneth 
Erlckson.  oneUme  principal  at  Franklin  and 
now  wiith  the  University  of  Oregon.  He  had 
a  sage  comment.  "Before  people  can  be  con- 
servative, they  must  have  something  to  con- 
serve." he  said. 

And  the  student  body  at  Jeff  does  have 
something  material  to  conserve  this  year—a 
whole  new  approach  to  vocational  education 
with  some  posh  facilities  good  enough  for 
bragging  on.  There's  a  new  automotive  shop 
with  five  bays,  for  instance. 

And  perhaps  most  remarkable  of  all,  there's 
a  restaurant.  It's  a  real  restaurant  with 
lancy  oak  furniture  and  menus  and  a  gleam- 
ing chromium  kitchen  with  all  the  latest 
gadgets  and  it's  all  run  by  students.  As  lar 
as  anybody  knows,  it's  the  only  true  com- 
mercial res'taurant  inside  a  high  school  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

■■■We  spent  more  than  $100,000  converting 
two  classrooms  Into  the  T.J.  Room."  said  Jim 
O'Gara.  director  of  vocational  education  for 
the  Portland  public  schools.  "Everybody  said 
It  wouldn't  work.  They  said  the  kids  would 
throw  Coke  bottles  through  the  windows  and 
write  dirtv  words  on  the  walls.  You  know, 
there  hasn't  been  so  much  as  a  scratch?"' 

It's  not  hard  to  see  why  the  Jeff  student 
body  takes  pride  in  the  T.J.  Room.  (Tlie 
initials,  naturally,  stand  for  "Thomas  Jeffer- 
son."" i  Designed  by  architects  Norman  & 
Stanich,  it  is  an  attractive  blend  of  natural 
lumber  purple  formica  and  brilliant  banners 
in  school  colors  draped  to  hide  the  old  class- 
room ceiling.  The  kitchen  is  a  model  of  new 
equipment  of  which  any  restaurant  would  bfe 
proud.  "Sid  Stanich  has  kids  here."  said 
Proppe,  "and  he  came  in  to  make  sure  this 
place  had  more  than  a  green  paint  and 
bleached  birch  decor." 

Thirty-nine  Juniors  and  seniors  staff  the 
T.J,  R,oom  m  two  shifts  each  day.  They  are 
preponderantly  female  and  black  and  nearly 
all  of  them  are  enthusiastic  about  the  proj- 
ect. Each  of  the  39  must  perform  all  o£  the 
restaurant  tasks  on  a  rotating  basis.  One 
week  a  student  will  be  assigned  to  the  dish- 
washing detail  and  the  next  to  acting  as 
maitre  d'.  The  students  do  their  own  baking 
and  are  even  learning  meatcutting.  The  pro- 
gram, thus  far,  has  been  remarkably  free 
from  absenteeism  and  dropouts. 

Students  in  the  restaurant  skills  program 
also  take  regular  classes,  but  the  subject 
matter  Is  specially  designed  to  fit  into  a  study 
of  the  restaurant  Industry.  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Supervisor  George  Kalman  explained, 
"In  a  mathematics  class,  for  instance,  the 
students  might  be  assigned  a  problem  involv- 
ing a  ham.  They  would  compute  the  initial 
weight  and  cost  of  the  ham,  the  shrinkage 
involved  in  cooking  and  would  then  be  asked 


to  determine  the  portion  and  cost  control 
factors. "  In  their  English  classes  the  stu- 
dents will  work  on  menu  preparation  and, 
conceivably,  will  learn  something  of  French 
terms  used  In  the  culinary  artF 

To  whom  does  the  restaurant  cater?  To 
just  about  anyone  who  has  the  price  ol  the 
luncheon.  Cafeteria  meals  cost  students  only 
40  cents,  so  there  is  little  student  demand 
lor  regular  restaurant  luncheons  at  $1  25  But 
on  special  days  students  are  offered  cut  prices 
so  they  can  sample  the  rcsiaur;tnt  fare  and 
service  Ordinarily,  the  T  J,  Room  caters  to 
t.icultv  and  school  visitors 

Evenings,  the  room  is  available  lor  special 
meetings  and  banquets  The  other  night  the 
students  jjrepared  Beef  Wellington  for  a 
banquet  of  40  persons.  They  are  paid  nomi- 
nal wages  lor  such  duly. 

Plnvd  Hewitt,  a  16-ye.\r-oki  j.miur.  is  typi- 
cal of  students  who  want  to  make  the  res- 
taurant business  a  career  When  he  finishes 
the  course  at  Jeff  he  plans  to  take  the  res- 
t.iurant  management  course  at  San  Fran- 
cisco State  'Floyd  made  the  peach  cobbler 
this  week.  "  said  one  faculty  member  He 
was  on  Cloud  9  with  all  that  pastry  " 

While  the  facility  is  peerless  the  b.ickbone 
of  the  project  is  the  supervi.Mon  by  expe- 
rienced restaurant  personnel  Mrs  Rae  Knox, 
formerly  a  waitress  at  Mr  C's  Hippopotamus 
in  the  Llovd  Center  supervises  the  front  end 
of  the  business.  "The  kids  all  call  me  Rae." 
says  Mrs.  Knox  But  she  oversees  the  res- 
taurant on  a  no-nonsense  basis.  "Every 
day  the  girls  learn  things  which  I've  just 
picked  up  through  experience."  says  Mrs 
Knox.  "Today  I  told  them  how  to  use  ice 
to  clean  the  coffee  urn.  a  trick  I've  known 
lor  years." 

Perhaps  even  tougher  with  the  class  is 
Lawrence  Sanders,  the  professional  chef  who 
supervises  the  kitchen.  Sanders  has  been 
with  such  restaurants  as  Jake's  Crawfish  and 
Timberline  Lodge  and  insists  the  students 
learn  the  culinary  arts  from  the  ground  up 
"They  want  to  use  the  potato  peeling  m.t- 
chine,"  said  Sanders  'They'll  use  it  after 
they've  learned  to  work  with  their  hands 
They"ll  make  their  own  soup  stocks  and  their 
own  dressings— no  pre-prepared  foods  here  " 
.So  far.  Sanders  says  he  thinks  only  16  of 
the  39  enrolled  students  will  'make  it"  this 
year.  "I  don't  know  that  we'll  be  giving  any 
'.'V's'  or  -B's'  this  year."  he  said  "Maybe  we  li 
give  some  'C's'." 

Sanders  probably  wont  be  as  tough  on 
grading  as  he  advertises,  but  he  and  Mrs 
Knox  will  undoubtedly  turn  out  the  kind 
of  restaurant  trainees  which  Portland  res- 
taurants are  eager  to  employ. 

Meanwhile,  vocational  education  people 
such  as  Kalman  are  pleased  as  punch  with 
the  whole  concept.  Kalman  points  out  that 
by  the  1980s  it  will  still  be  true  that  fewer 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  nation's  Job  oppor- 
tunities will  be  four-ye.ir  college  graduates 
The  real  need  will  continue  to  be  for  tech- 
nical EkiUs  and  Kalman  and  his  colleagues 
see  vocational  education  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  newest  wave  in  American  education. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  excerpts  of  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  Lee  DeLance. 
supervisor  of  early  childhood  education. 
Oiegon  pubhc  schoois.  Portland. 

Early  childhood  training  is  especially 
crucial  to  the  children  of  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  its  benefits  are  such  that  pre- 
school tiaining  should  be  made  available 
to  all, 

Mr.  Lee  DeLance  wrote: 

We  know,  through  recent  studies  and  re- 
search, that  the  early  years  of  a  child  s  life 
(those  before  four)  are  the  most  formative 
and  perhaps  have  the  most  bearing  on  the 
eventual  life  style  of  each  individual.  Due 
to  .  .  .  broken  homes,  poor  nutrition,  over- 
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crowding,  lack  of  suitable  educational  ma- 
terials (especially  books) ,  many  children 
from  poverty  homes  enter  school  deprived  of 
the  experiences  which  would  enable  them  to 
reach  their  maxlmaim  potential  and  who 
upon  entering  kindergarten  are  already  one 
to  two  years  behind  their  more  advantaged 
peers.  Many  of  them  never  catch  up  By  nfth 
grade  many  have  become  mental  If  not  physi- 
cal dropouts. 

We  calculate  there  are  roughly  3,000  three 
and  four  year  old  children  who  are  eligible 
to  be  enrolled  In  Early  Childhood  Education 
classes.  The  Portland  Early  Childhood  Edu- 
cation Program  as  currently  funded  by  O  E  O. 
has  an  enrollment  of  345  with  147  applicants 
on  the  waiting  l*st.  As  you  can  Immediately 
see.  about  21';.  or  less  than  one-foiirth  of  the 
needy  children  of  Portland  have  access  to  the 
Early  Childhood  Education  Program. 

Mr.  President,  these  facts  illu.strate  the 
heartbreak  in  these  cutbacks.  The  Fed- 
eral money  is  so  inadequate  that  it  is 
spread  too  thin;  meanwhile  little  chil- 
dren lacking  this  early  break,  are  des- 
tined to  become  thd  dropouts  of  tomor- 
row, the  statistics  <)n  the  welfare  roles 
and  juvenile  delinquency  lists  if  atten- 
tion is  not  paid  at  am  early  age. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
DeLance^'s  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There- *eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Early  CHtLortooD  Education 

The  foUowlnt;  Is  eKcerpted  from  October 
23.  1969  letter  from  Portland.  Oregon  Public 
Schools.  Dept  of  Elementary  Education,  I^e 
DelJince.  Supervisor.  Early  Childhood  Edu- 
cation: 

We  kn.ow.  through  recent  studies  and  re- 
search, that  the  earlj  years  of  a  child's  life 
(those  before  fouri  are  the  most  formative 
and  perh.ips  have  the  most  bearing  tm  the 
eventual  life  style  of  each  Individual  Due  to 
varying  factors  such  Bs  broken  homes,  poor 
nutrition,  over-crowdlnpr.  lack  of  suitable  ed- 
ucational materials  land  ospeclally  books), 
many  children  from  [xiverty  homes  enter 
school  deprived  of  the  e.xperlences  which 
would  enable  them  to  reach  their  maximum 
potentials  and  who  upon  entering  klnder- 
parten  are  already  one  ..o  two  years  behind 
their  more  a-lvantajjed  [wers.  Many  of  them 
never  catch  up.  By  the  tlfth  grade  many  have 
become  mental  if  not  physical  dropouts. 

Although  children  of  poverty  most  often 
are  identified  as  disadvantaged,  there  are 
many  youngsters  equally  dl.-;advantaged  Irom 
so-called  •affluent"  or  ■gotxi"  homes.  Tliere- 
fore.  we  believe  that  Early  Childhood  Edu- 
cation should  be  uvailable  for  every  child 
who  meets  the  age  criteria  regardless  of  1am- 
ily  income. 

We  calculate  ihere  .i,re  roughly  3,000  three 
and  four  year  old  children  who  are  eligible 
to  be  enrolled  in  Early  Childhood  Education 
cla.sses  The  Portland  Early  Chlldh(x>d  Edu- 
cation Program  is  currently  funded  by  OEO. 
has  an  enrollment  of  345  with  147  applicants 
on  the  waiting  list  As  you  can  immediately 
see,  about  21'-  or  leas  than  one-fourth  of  the 
needy  children  of  Portland  have  access  to 
the  Early  Childhood  Education  Program, 

Because  the  largest  number  of  needy 
youngsters  seemed  to  t>e  located  In  the  Al- 
biiia  district,  this  ;irea  was  .selected  as  the 
oric;lnal  major  target  area  to  be  served  Later, 
one  additional  center  in  southeast  Portland 
wu.s  .idded.  The  ethnic  composition  of  the 
pr  )gram  is  approxiniaiely  70';  Negro  and 
;iO  white,  with  {jerhaps  a  single  child  or 
two  each  year  o(  Oriental.  Indian,  or  Mexican 
de.scent. 

Those  children  who  still  need  a  chance  at 
a  Headstart  are  primarily  those  from  four 
other    predominantly    white    target   areas   of 


the  city — specially  St  Johns  In  north  Port- 
land. Lent  In  the  Southeast  area,  and  the  new 
Hillsdale  Public  Housing  Project  In  south- 
west Portland, 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  At  this  point  In  the 
Record  I  should  like  to  include  copies  of 
letters  received  by  me  from  Mrs.  Forrest 
E,  Rleke.  a  respected  member  of  the  Port- 
land School  Board,  a  hardworking  lady 
who  is  concerned  for  the  educational 
needs  of  our  children.  She  is  angry  at 
these  cutbacks,  especially  those  having  to 
do  with  the  cutbacks  ih  fimds  for  train- 
ing elementary  .school  teachers  in  the 
basic  subjects.  To  me.  it  seems  ludicrous 
that  we  have  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation calling  for  an  end  to  illiteracy  in 
this  country  and  a  concentration  on 
reading  programs,  yet  at  the  same  time 
the  administration  is  cutting  into  badly 
needed  funds  to  train  these  teachers  of 
basic  subjects. 

Attached  are  letters  received  protest- 
ins  cutbacks  from  the  basic  studies 
budget  from  Mr.  John  M.  Fessant.  indus- 
trial arts  specialist,  Oregon  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  from  Mr.  James  W.  Sim- 
mons, director  of  libraries.  Eastern  Ore- 
gon College,  protesting  the  cutbacks  in 
the  administration  budget  for  libraries. 
Also  attached  are  correspondence  from 
Eloise  Ebert.  State  librarian,  and  Gay- 
lord  Thorne.  protesting  the  cutbacks  for 
libraries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
munications I  have  referred  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nications were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Portland.  Orcg  .  October  18.  1969. 
Hon   Robert  H   Finch. 

Secretary.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sw:  On  October  4.  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment noted  that  a  line  Item  cut  of  eight 
million  doU.u-s  from  a  thirteen  million  dol- 
lar program  resulted  In  the  practical  elimina- 
tion of  funds  for  Basic  Studies.  Cutting  out 
basic  studies  components  of  any  training 
program  makes  no  educational  sense  what- 
ever. So  the  Council  made  careful  Inquiries. 
The  decision  was  made  by  budget  analysts 
In  the  Department,  USOE  appealed  the  de- 
cision and  suggested  areas  where  the  cut 
could  l>e  made  with  less  disastrous  effect. 
The  appeal  was  denied.  The  Council  took  the 
only  route  open  to  It  and  reported  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  that  more  funds 
were  needed  If  the  policies  of  the  new  admin- 
istration were  to  be  put  into  etfect. 

In  short,  the  educational  and  administra- 
tive problems  highlighted  by  that  budget  cut 
were  matters  of  concern  to  mc  as  a  member 
of  the  Council. 

Since  my  return  to  Oregon.  I  have  found 
that  the  political  etlecl  of  that  decision  Is 
perhaps  even  more  .serious.  As  an  individual 
(Independent  of  the  Council)  and  as  a  Re- 
publican, I  am  writing  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  widespread  negative  reaction  I  dis- 
covered here.  It  l.-;  far  beyond  the  size  of  the 
cut  in  relation  to  total  funds  for  KPDA.  The 
hostility  Is  directed  toward  EPDA  generally, 
and  toward  your  administration  of  HEW. 
People  believe  that  basic  studies  have  been 
eliminated  from  federal  policies,  and  that 
EPDA  funds  will  be  concentrated  in  the 
South  Neither  as-sumptlon  is  true,  but  I 
urge  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  alleviate  the 
Immediate  problem  in  budget  allocation,  and 
to  correct  the  system  which  made  this  kind 
of  distortion  possible. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  a  core  city  school 


board  for  12  years.  I  recognize  the  problems 
created  when  funds  are  cut,  and  I  know  what 
can  happen  to  policy  In  a  system  of  6000  em- 
ployees. It  Is  presumptuous  to  relate  that 
experience  to  the  enormous  structure  of  your 
offlpe.  but  It  seems  to  me  that  the  mistake 
resulted  from  three  questionable  practices- 

1.  At  no  time  were  policy  people  invited  to 
advise  the  analysts  on  the  effect  of  the  cut. 
I  doubt  that  your  Immediate  staff  were  con- 
sulted Consulted,  and  I  know  that  EPDA  of. 
flcials  were  not  consulted  It's  Impossible  to 
run  the  railroad  when  someone  Is  removing 
pieces  of  the  track  at  random. 

2  Decisions  were  made  without  assessing 
the  effect  on  the  overall  policies  for  EPDA.  or 
on  the  relationships  between  programs.  EPDA 
1»  a  great  mechanism  for  getting  the  per- 
sonnel training  Job  done,  uclng  all  other 
agencies  and  resources  in  the  field  But  its 
strength  Is  In  its  flexibility  and  Its  ability  1 1 
focus  on  needs  To  do  this  It  must  have  every 
possible  chance  to  strike  a  balance  among 
programs  and  resources.  Arbitrary  decislon'i 
from  outside  the  mechanism  only  pull  the 
rug  out  and  cause  an  Imbalance 

3.  It  appears  that  the  decision  was  made 
with  incomplete  information  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  programs  and  cost  per  student 
The  old  summer  Institute  programs  were 
high  cost-low  yield,  and  there  are  better  ways 
to  achieve  the  desired  results.  But  throwing 
out  the  basic  studies  In  the  effort  at  instant 
reform  simply  threw  out  the  baby  with  the 
bath 

EPDA  is  apt  to  be  unpopular  with  special 
Interest  groups  in  education  which  thrive  on 
direct  pipeline  funding  from  the  C^ingress 
Outside  of  those  groups,  the  EPDA  idea  has 
broad  appeal  and  great  potential  for  effective 
use  of  federal  funds  In  cooperative  partner- 
ship with  other  levels  of  government  and  all 
kinds  of  educational  Institutions.  I  hate  to 
see  it  tarred  for  the  WTong  reasons  by  all  the 
people  who  are  normally  friendly. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  on  EPDA  It  has 
been  very  exacting  and  very  hard  work.  I  am 
the  only  school  board  member,  but  all  of  the 
Council  members  believe,  as  I  do,  that  pro- 
grams succeed  or  fall  depending  on  the  com- 
petence of  the  people  involved.  All  of  our 
educational  goals  as  a  nation  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  personnel.  Including  their 
competencies  in  the  basic  studies 

I  hope  you  will  place  this  problem  on  the 
••urecnt"  list,  and  do  what  yuu  can  to  keep 
EPDA  alive  and  healthy 
Sincerely. 

Mary  W  RreKE 

Department    of    Health.    Educa- 
tion.  AND   Welfare.   Office   or 
Eni'CATioN, 
Washington.  D.C  .  October  27,  1969. 
Mrs.  Mart  W.  Rieke. 
Portlnnd.  Greg 

Dear  Mrs.  Rieke:  Secretary  Pinch  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  regard- 
ing the  Basic  Studies  Program  supported  by 
the  Education  Professions  Development  Act. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  necessity  for  reduc- 
ing Federal  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1970 
has  made  It  necessary  for  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  curtail 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  obligated  In  fiscal 
year  1970  In  many  of  its  programs.  The  over- 
riding concern  is  the  need  to  combat  in- 
flation. The  quality  and  importance  of  the 
programs  sustaining  cuts  uerc  and  are  not 
at  issue.  After  much  deliberation,  the  deci- 
sion was  made  In  DHEW  to  cut  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  obligated  for  the  Basic  Stud- 
ies Program  from  $13  million  to  $5  million. 
This  reduction  does  not  indicate  that  there 
is  any  lessening  of  concern  about  teachers 
knoicmg  the  subjects  they  teach.  Emphasis 
on  content  runs  throughout  BEPD  programs. 
Nor  docs  the  reduction  Imply  any  funda- 
mental changes  in  BEPD's  relations  with  col- 
leges and  universities.  In  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971.  for  Instance,  the  great  majority  of 


I  he  training  projects  In  such  priority  area* 
as  Early  Childhood,  School  Administration 
rrr  special  Education.  Pupil  Personnel 
services  and  Media  Specialists  will  be  col- 
lege based.  More  Importantly,  however,  we 
will  continue  to  encourage  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  work  In  partnership  with 
I  he  .schools  and  the  communlUes  they  serve 
as  in  TTT  projects,  the  Teacher  Corps  and 
ilie  Career  Opportunities  Program. 

May  1  also  point  out.  that  a  reduction  in 
the  Basic  Studies  budget  does  not  affect 
KPDA  projects  already  funded  and  under  way 
in  the  1969-70  academic  year.  Nor  does  it 
affect  a  variety  of  other  programs  planned 
lor  1970-71  to  be  conducted  by  State  and 
local  education  agencies  and  colleges  and 
universities. 

Sincerely, 

DON  Davies. 
Associate  Commissioner. 


Portland,  Greg  .  November  5.  1969. 
Hon   Robert  H.  Finch. 

Secretary.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir;  I  have  before  me  your  reply  to 
my  letter  of  October  18.  1969.  written  at  your 
request  by  Dr.  Don  Davies.  Associate  Com- 
missioner. BEPD.  I  have  attached  copies  of 
both  letters  with  key  sentence  underlined. 

I  submit  that  quality  and  importance  of 
programs  ore  at  Issue  PL  90-35  states  clearly 
and  repeatedly  that  these  values  (ire  Pre- 
cisely the  issue,  even  If  It  were  possible  to 
defend  the  position  that  Basic  Studies  Pro- 
gram Is  somehow  60' ,  more  Inflationary  than 
other  programs. 

Someone  who  analyzes  budgets  In  your  de- 
partment has  missed  the  vital  responsibility 
of  EPDA  as  set  forth  In  PL  90-35,  In  two 
years  of  hard  work  since  1967  eight  critical 
needs  have  been  identified,  including  Bas  c 
Studies,  A  "critical  need"  is  not  adequately 
served  by  other  agencies  of  the  Federal,  State. 
or  Local  Governments,  EPDA  must  use  Its 
funds  and  programs  to  encourage  a  different 

balance.  ,„,„, 

I  direct  your  attention  to  Program  Infor- 
mation, Basic  Studies  Program.  EPDA  Parts 
C  and  D,  Page  11.  which  states  the  problem: 

"EMPHASIS    ON     THE    ELEMENTARY     URADES 

"Without  minimizing  the  needs  of  high 
school  teachers,  the  Bureau  clearly  could  of- 
fer a  better  balanced  program  if  those  in- 
stitutions capable  of  designing  strong  pro- 
grams in  relevant  academic  disciplines  for 
teachers  of  earlier  age  groups— the  elemen- 
tary and  Junior  high  schools— would  seri- 
ously consider  this  possibility, 

"It  is  usually  easier  for  college  teachers 
in  academic  departments  to  design  programs 
for  secondary  school  teachers  than  for  teach- 
ers in  the  elementary  school.  Consequently, 
nearly  four-fifths  of  the  proposals  for  NDEA 
institutes  have  been  designed  for  secondary 
school  teachers.  Furthermore,  the  institutes 
m  mathematics  and  science  conducted  by 
the  National  Science  FoundaUon  are  by  law 
directed  at  the  secondary  level.  Yet  there 
are  many  more  elemenury  teachers,  serving 
in  the  Nation's  schools,  their  need  for 
sounder  academic  preparation  In  the  wide 
variety  of  subjects  they  are  called  upon  to 
teach  Is  Immense,  and  theU  success  or  failure 
in  teaching  the  children  at  this  age  affects 
the  children's  Interest  in  pnd  capacity  for 
further  learning  to  an  extent  that  defies 
description."  ,,  , 

If  the  judgment  of  BEPD  and  the  National 
Advisory  Council  for  Education  Professions 
Development  Is  Insufficient.  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  position  of  Dr.  James  Allen 
regarding  the  importance  of  reading  Instruc- 
tion. Neither  the  prestige  nor  the  money  of 
the  Universities,  profession,  or  public  has 
yet  been  directed  to  the  critical  funcUon  of 
teachers  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Eight  million  dollars  should  be  restored  to 
the  Basle  Studies  Program  Immediately. 

Sincerely,  „ 

Mary  W.  Rieke. 


Oregon  Board  of  Eddcation. 
Salem.  Greg.,  November  3,  1969 
Hon  Mark  O,  RAanixD, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  SENATOR  HATFIELD :  I  am  cohcemed, 
and  the  759  Industrial  art*  teachers  in  Ore- 
gon are  concerned  about  the  $8,000,000  cut 
in  the  basic  studies  budget. 

This  program  funded  institutes  attended 
hv  industrial  arts  teachers  in  Oregon,  The 
benefits  to  education  of  Oregon  youth  can- 
not oe  measured.  Several  Oregon  teachers 
attended  a  variety  of  these  institutes.  The 
reports  they  brought  back  w  fellow  educa- 
tors were  invaluable. 

If  there  is  any  way  you  can  help  restore 
anv  ol  these  funds  it  would  upgrade  educa- 
uon  in  our  state.  This  program  was  orig- 
inally started  during  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration as  Title  XI,  NDEA,  and  was  spon- 
sored by  Republicans. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  help  in  any  wa> 
in  this  effort. 

Cordially. 

John  M.  Fessant. 
Industrial  Arts  Specialist. 


Eastern  Oregon  College. 
La  Grande,  Oreg  ,  November  3.  1969. 
Hon  Mark  Hatfield, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Mark:   It  is  my  understanding    ha 
both  this  years  education  bill  and  the  1971 
budget  wiU  be  considered  In  the  Senate  be- 
{ween   now   and  December   for   presentation 

in    TimifLTV 

I  am  sure  you  realize  how  vital  to  our  con- 
tinuing development  of  educational  re- 
source! funds  n-om  the  Higher  Education 
Act  have  been,  particularly  Title  II  (library 
resources  and  training) .  and  I  am  w-ntlng  to 
ask  your  support  for  passage  of  the  appro- 
priations. 

RespectUillv  yours. 

James  W.  Simmons, 
Director  of   Libraries 

Executive  Department. 
Salem.  Greg.,  October  29.  1969. 
Hon.  Mark  O,  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senator. 

"'deaT'se."at°oh'^Hatfxeld:  We  would  like  to 
urge  you  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
proposed  Administration  budget  cuts  n 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  BUI— H.R.  IJni 
for  libraries.  Those  of  us  In  state  government 
conducting  reesarch  will  be  ««v"f  >;;  P^c't 
ized  by  such  action.  We  cannot  conduct 
research  Into  new  treatment  programs  and 
program  modifications  without  the  avail- 
abllltv  of  current,  relevant  scientific  litera- 
ture "The  whole  question  of  national  goals 
and  the  bringing  of  systematic  study  to  pri- 
ority setting  is  ultimately  involved  in  such 
proposed  reductions. 
Thank    you    for    your    attention    to    this 

matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Gaylord  L.  Thorne.  Ph.  D.. 
/nsfitulion  Research  Coordinator. 

Salem.  Oreg.. 

Noveinber  4    1969. 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Oregon  State  Library  is  experiencing 
severe  fiscal  difficulty  In  lack  of  specific  In- 
formation on  appropriations  for  fiscal  1970 
which  will  be  available  for  library  programs. 
We  win  appreciate  your  support  of  H.J.  Res. 
966  when  It  comes  to  the  Senate  floor.  Thank 
vou  for  co-sponsoring  S.J.  Res.  163  support- 
ine  House  action  on  education  funding. 

Eloise  Ebert. 
State  Librarian. 

Mr    HATFIELD.    Mr.   President,   the 
article  which  I  will  now   place  in   the 


RECORD  is  by   a  fine  Oregon  education 
writer,  John  Guernsey  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian.  It  tells  what  is  happening  to 
the  private  colleges  in  my  State.  Their 
enrollments  are  dropping  at  a  time  when 
the  enrollments  at  our  pubhc  colleges  are 
increasing  tremendously.  They  are  being 
hardpressed  financially  to  meet  the  needs 
of  todays  youth,  and  they  are  falling 
behind  in  the  competition  for  funds,  not 
only  for  construction,  but  needed  expan- 
sion  of   education   programs   and.   par- 
ticularly student  aid.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  encouraged  these  colleges 
to  seek  out  well  quahfied  youth,  promis- 
ing to  help  the  colleges  with  a  combina- 
tion of  aid  programs:  loans,  grants  and 
work -study,  and  now  we  are  placing  these 
colleges   in   an   embarrassmg   and   pre- 
carious position  by  inadequate  Federal 
funding.  Allowing  the  Office  of  Education 
to    spend    higher    amounts    for    loans, 
grants  and  work-study  would  be  of  tre- 
mendous value  to  these  colleges. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Oregon's  Private  Colleges.  Universities 
Hurt  by  Steep  Decline  in  Fall  Enroll- 
ment 

(By  John  Guernsey) 

Klamath  Falls.— The  crisis  facing  some 
of  Oregon's  privately  operated  colleges  and 
universities  was  pointed  up  Monday  when 
L-iU  term  enrollments  for  all  Institutions 
were  reported  by  the  State  Board  of  Higher 

Education. 

The  18  independent  colleges  and  universi- 
iies  this  fall  have  a  total  enrollment  i>l 
12.086  students,  down  about  5  5  per  cent  from 
their  fall  term  total  last  year. 

In  the  past  four  years,  the  combined  Inde- 
pendent InsUtutlons  have  lallen  about  13 
per  cent  from  their  peak  total  enrollment  of 
13.627  In  the  fall  of  1965. 

This  years  enrollment  reports  Indicate 
that  while  the  independents  fell  5  5  per  cent, 
the  public  four-vear  colleges  gained  5  4  per 
cent  and  the  number  of  community  college 
students  taking  academic  college  transfer 
courses  climbed  nearly  24  per  cent. 

The  big  losers  in  the  independent  college 
field  are  Northwest  Christian  College  of 
Eugene,  down  12  6  per  cent  from  460  stu- 
dents last  vear;  Marylhurst  College,  down 
17  3  per  cent  from  750  students  last  fall; 
Mount  Angel  College,  down  10  3  per  cent 
from  370  last  year;  and  Llnfield  College,  down 
7  per  cent  from  1,147  last  year. 

Lewis  and  Clark  College  climbed  6  1  p« 
cent  to  1.989  students:  Reed  College  gained 
7  3  per  cent  to  1,379;  University  of  Portlfn^l 
is  up  5  2  per  cent  to  1.879  students;  and  Wil- 
lamette   University    is    up    3,9    per    cent    to 

^The  o\er-all  college  enrollment  declined 
in  spite  of  enrollment-luring  innovations 
such  as  new  study  programs  on  many  of  the 
campuses  and  despite  state  scholarship  sup- 
port for  private  college  students. 

The  issue  of  state  fund  assistance  for  the 
independents  Is  expected  to  be  a  major  one 
during  the  1971  Oregon  leglslaUve  session. 

The  enrollment  reports  also  alerted  legis- 
lators and  educators  to  keep  a  close  eye  on 
the  two-vear  community  colleges,  to  see  that 
thev  do  not  become  strictly  academic-fla- 
vor^ junior  colleges,  with  little  or  no  atten- 
tion paid  to  vocational-technical  courses  and 

^"^  Whereas  the  number  of  community  college 
■students  taking  academic  courses  climbed 
nearly  27  per  cent  to  14,991  students,  t»ie 
toiarcommunity  college  enrollments  gained 
only  15  per  cent  this  faU. 

The    history    of    community    colleges    and 
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Junior  colleges  In  other  states  Indicates  they 
are  inclined  to  develop  Into  academic  Insti- 
tutions, with  vocational  instruction  having 
only  the  country  cousin  role. 

Legislators  have  made  It  clear  that  they  do 
not  Intend  this  to  happen  In  Oregon. 

Tutal  enrollment  In  the  nine  public  col- 
lege.s  and  unl.ersltles  ha.i  reached  about 
54.000.  up  5  4  percent  over  last  fall 

The  figures  Indicate  that  1969  legislative 
action  to  curb  the  number  of  i;raduate  stu- 
dents has  produced  the  desired  effect 

The  System  of  Higher  Education  now  has 
about  8.240  graduate  .student.s.  up  about  2  7 
per  cent  over  the  B.023  oi  last  year 

More  than  9  000  had  been  anticipated  be- 
fore le£;lslatlve  restrictions  went  into  etTect 

There  are  about  6,468  out-of-.«tate  students 
In  the  public  four-year  colleges  this  fall,  up 
about  12  5  per  cent  over  the  5.755  of  last  year. 

Even  tht.ugh  the  out-of-state  number  is 
up  considerably,  tbe  legislative  intent  of  not 
having  more  'han  900  new  out-of-state  fresh- 
men at  the  University  of  Oregon  and  Oregon 
State  University  has  been  accomplished 

KACILITIES    .SOrCHT 

In  other  bUMncis.  the  board 

1  Voted  5-1  for  instiiUatlon  of  tilne  cov- 
ered tennis  courts  and  nine  covered  handball 
courts  at  the  University  of  Oregon  Cost  will 
be  about  $630,000.  The  project  will  have  to 
be  approved   by   i  he  State  Kmergcncy   Board 

Boafd' member  Klizabeth  Johnson  objected 
an  grotmds  she  believes  the  cost  Is  too  high, 
that  dormitory  students  will  have  to  pay  too 
big  a  share  of  the  cost,  and  beciiuse  she  does 
not  believe  tennis  and  handball  courts  come 
within  the  "emergency"  category. 

Board  member  and  ex-Oov  Robert  Holmes 
contended  the  courts  are  badly  needed  for 
general  student  use.  and  that  the  university 
Is  woeftiUy  short  of  such  recreational  facili- 
ties when  compared  with  need  and  the  num- 
ber of  such  courts  at  other  large  unlversltlc!-: 

2  Approved  basic  plans  for  a  $4  8  million 
agricultvire  and  Division  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation building  at  Oregon  State  University 
The  proposed  project  will  be  brought  before 
the    1971   Legislature 

COST     $16     MILLION 

3  Completed  ppecitications  for  the  sale  of 
$16  million  In  bonds,  to  I'lnance  part  of  the 
higher  educatioai  building  program  during 
the  next  tw3  years 

4.  Approved  expansion  of  the  Eastern 
Oregon  College  boundary  by  15.7  acres,  bring- 
ing the  total  camps  to  120  acres.  The  expan- 
sion will  be  north  of  Gekeler  Lane,  to  accom- 
modate long-range  building  plans  at  the  La 
Orande  campus. 

5.  Reported  that  three  low-cost  housing 
units  are  now  in  operation  at  Portland  State 
University,  and  five  others  will  be  by  Janu- 
ary.   1970. 

Student  corporations,  with  some  support 
from  the  System  of  Higher  Education,  have 
taken  over  old  apartment  buildings  in  the 
campus  area  until  they  have  to  be  razed 
within  two  years  to  make  way  (or  new 
campvis   buildings. 

About  739  .studeoits  will  be  accommodated 
by  the  apartment  rooms,  with  rents  rang- 
ing as  low  as  $25  per  month. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Included  as  well  for 
the  Record  is  an  Associated  Press  story 
by  Matt  Kramer  listing  another  blow  to 
the  small  private  colleges,  failure  to  qual- 
ify for  State  funds,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  bein;^  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Private  Colleges  Pail  To  Qualify   for 

Funds 

(By   Matt   Kramer) 

Salem. — The  state  set  lislde  $13  million  to 
help  private  collegea  in  1969-70,  but  now  It 


Is  finding  the  schools  cannot  qualify  for  even 
50  per  cent  of  that. 

This  13  a  blow  to  the  private  schools, 
which  are  hard-pressed  for  cash. 

The  Legislature  budgeted  $848,000  for  thla 
year—  the  money  to  go  at  $100  a  head  for 
Oregon  residents  who  are  full-time  students 
In  the  private  colleses 

With  reglstr.itlon  almost  complete,  the 
schools  have  found  only  3.188  students  who 
can  qualify  Thrit  means  the  srliools  will 
get  only  $318,000  or  le.sa  than  half  of  the 
money  .iv.iil.ible 

JefTrey  I-ee.  executive  director  of  the  State 
.Scholarship  Commi.sslon,  says  the  reason  Is 
in  the  tight  l.mgviage  the  Legislature  wrote 
on  residency. 

The  colleges  estimated  6.484  of  their  stu- 
dents this  year  would  be  Oregon  residents. 
Th.it  was  b:used  on  the  students'  own  declara- 
tion of  where  they  resided 

But  the  LeglsLiture  said  they  also  must 
be  gr.iduates  of  Oregon  high  schools,  Tffls 
riilptl  out  many  students  who  have  come  to 
Oregon  since  hit;h  .school  and  consider  them- 
selves residents 

The  scholarship  commLsslon  has  .-sent  par- 
ti 1  payments  to  the  schools  and  expects  to 
write    a    final    check    about   Nov     1 

The  list: 

(le.irge  Fox   College.    170  students. 

Lewis   and   Clark.   C36   .students, 

Ilntield.  415 

Mt   Angel  College,  142. 

Marvlhiirst   197 

Museum  Art  S^chool.  55. 

Pacific  University.  303. 

Heed.   137. 

Portland  University.  538. 

Willamette.  523 

Warner  Pacific,  64 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  read  a  partial 
niiat.0  from  A.ssociate  Dean  of  Admis- 
sion.s  Kenneth  B.  Mayer.  Pacific  Univer- 
.sity.  Forest  Grove.  Oreg.: 

There  is  no  question  that  expectations 
had  begun  to  rise  In  low-Income  areas 
there  is  widespread  distrust  of  the  news 
media  and  government  agencies.  But.  as 
students  who  left  these  areas  to  go  to  col- 
leges and  universities  under  federal  and 
state  programs,  returned,  the  truth  began 
to  be  believed.  1  e..  higher  education  was 
available  to  all  who  prepared  for  it  Hope 
was  beginning  to  filter  through  many  com- 
munities, albeit  slowly. 

Because  of  cutbacks,  Mr.  Mayer 
writes: 

Pacific  University  had  to  revise  Its  ad- 
mls.slons  policies.  Plans  for  recruiting  more 
low-income  and  minority  students  had  to 
be  abandoned.  Pacific  had  the  highest  per- 
centage of  black  students  In  the  Northwest, 
and  we  had  felt  we  could  do  even  better.  We 
had  planned  to  r^'cruit  more  Mexican-Amer- 
ican and  Indian  students  and  to  begin  giv- 
ing the  forgotten  man.  the  low-income 
white,  a  better  chance  at  higher  education. 

Instead,  we  had  to  discard  these  plans  and 
return  to  concentrating  on  recruiting  in  mid- 
dle Income  and  \ipper-cla  £  secondary 
schools  where  students  would  not  require 
financial  aid. 

Many  low-income  students  with  good  po- 
tential who  did  apply  had  to  be  rejected  for 
admission  because  neither  personal  nor  pub- 
lic funds  were  available.  We  advise  these  stu- 
dents to  try  for  Guaranteed  Student  Loans 
but  they  were  refused  by  the  banks  In  almost 
every  ca.-.e. 

The  tragedy  here  as  far  as  Paciac  Univer- 
sity is  concerned,  lies  In  the  fact  that  this 
year  we  have  rooms  available  in  our  dorms. 
space  available  In  our  classes.  ;uid  hours  of 
stafT-tline  avaiJable  that  could  have  been  put 
to  use  by  students  who  had  a  dream  but  who 


were  forced  to  resort  to  the  bitter  alterna- 
tives to  education  that  exist  for  the  poor 

The  tragedy  as  far  as  the  low-income  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States  are 
concerned  Is  that  a  few  dramatis  personae  en 
tlie  college  campuses  may  be  permitted  to 
squelch  the  aspirations  of  hunderds  of 
thousands  of  people  for  themselves  and  for 
their  children  The  promlset;  which  have  been 
so  hard  to  convince  them  to  believe  are  in 
danger  of  being  withdrawn  as  are  so  many 
oth<»r  promises. 

The  poor  need  hope-  hope  that  their  as- 
pir.,tioiis  will  become  reality  Pacific  Unlver- 
.tlty  would  like  to  resume  Its  program  and  he 
permitted  to  i>lay  a  strong  role  In  r.ilslng  the 
educational  level  and  thus  the  prosperltv 
and  well-being  of  our  Nation, 

President  Miller  F.  Ritfhie.  Pacific 
University,  sent  me  the  following  wire, 
from  which  I  quot«: 

A  .-^it^nlflrantly  smaller  Mim  Is  expected  ;  . 
serve  :-.  signillc  iiitly  lur-'er  student  body.  Wi- 
enter  this  year  anticipating  an  operating  lof, 
of  $140,000  almost  entirely  attributable  t  i 
under-realized  enrollment.  In  turn,  almo.st 
entirely  attributable  to  70  students  who  did 
not  come  because  we  could  not  offer  them 
aid  at  antli-ipnted  levels.  No  less  than  25': 
of  our  students  on  aid  are  funded  at  les.s 
than  the  level  recommended  by  the  collcy*' 
scholarship  service. 

Unless  the  Federal  Government  makes 
some  large  scale  commitment  to  increase  all 
to  students,  we  are  going  to  have  very  serlou.i 
problems 

President  E,  P.  Weber.  Concordia  Col- 
lesc.  Portland.  Ores;.: 

Twenty-five  to  thirty  additional  studenus 
presently  enrolled  at  Concordia  College  could 
benefit  from  Federal  student  aid  programs  il 
funds  were  available.  Since  they  are  not 
available.  Concordia  College  must  supply 
these  funds  through  Its  own  resources,  and 
thereby  complicate  an  already  difficult  fi- 
nancial picture. 

Because  financial  aid  funds  are  limited  it 
Is  Impossible  to  recruit  larger  numbers  of 
dis.idvantaged  students  who  could  profit  from 
the  educational  program  at  Concordia  Col- 
lege. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  moment  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  wires  and  letters  which  I  have 
received  from  private  colleges  as  well  as 
public  colleges  and  universities  in  Ore- 
gon. But  first  I  wish  to  read  quotations 
from  a  few  of  them. 

President  David  C.  LeShana,  George 
Fox  College,  Newberg,  Oreg.: 

Under  encouragement  of  Intent  of  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  similar  Act. 
George  Fox  has  greatly  improved  its  program 
through  the  few  resources  provided.  When 
they  are  reduced  or  not  Increased  to  meet 
growing  needs,  we  must  either  cut  tmck  or 
absorb  these  costs  .  .  we  will  exceed  budget 
by  about  $20,000  on  student  aid   .   ,   . 

President  Gordon  C.  Bjork,  Linfield 
College,  McMinnville,  Oreg.: 

In  1969-70  over  500  applications  for  NDSL. 
EDO  and  WORK-STUD^  (National  Defen.se 
Student  Loans.  Equal  Opportunity  Grants) 
funds  were  received  from  .'■tudents  who  had 
substantial  need.  Only  275  grante  could  be 
awarded.  The  shortage  of  EOG  funds  made 
it  necessary  for  Linfield  to  use  Its  own  funds 
to  meet  prior  commitments  to  students  orig- 
inally funded  under  the  EOG  program. 

.Students  are  desperately  short  of  money. 
TTio  cutback  In  federal  aid  coupled  with  the 
difflcult;-  In  securing  guaranteed  student 
lo.ans  because  of  tight  money  .  .  .  has  forced 
a  .sizeable  number  of  students  to  drop  out 
of  school. 
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Mr  President.  Oiegon  Is  a  small  State. 
There  are  about  two  million  residents, 
and  over  one-quarter  of  our  populaUon 
is  enrolled  in  some  form  of  education, 
from  preschool  to  college  and  Kraduate 
.school  In  1968  Oregon  received  about  $50 
million  for  all  its  educational  needs.  The 
bulk  of  the  money  went  to  our  univer- 
siUes.  about  $30  million,  for  research  and 
other  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  wires 
and  letters  from  public  and  private  col- 
leges and  universities  in  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  wires 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Linfield  College. 
McAfinni'tlfe.  OTcg..  October  31, 1969. 
Hon   Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfteld:  In  response  to 
your  telegram  of  Thursday.  October  30.  the 
following  are  figures  for  funds  received  for 
1968.  estimated  for  1969.  and  proposed  for 
1970: 

196S  Federal  allocations 

NDSL $99,461 

EOG 62.400 

Work-study   ^'^^ 


1969  Federal  allocations 
»,r,si  $87,699 

eSg  -i::::::--'-- -  *».  b46 

Work-stud'y   30.485 

1970  requested  allocations 

NDSL   *'ol?2? 

EOG   ?5i*S 

Work-study    


STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AIDS 


Amount  received 


Coilete 
work 
study 


NDSL 


EOG 

initial 

awefds 


62.402 


1968*9  .-  J153,620    $217,792 

1969  70  IbS.Ml       lb2. 2b6 

1970  71 
(requested)  .   .    3b2.773 


J80.880 
6Q.  299 


EOG 
renewal 
awards 


172. 6M 
108.974 


257.690      10b.  028        117.432 


Sincerely, 


Gordon  C.  Bjork. 

Prc^idcnf . 


Oricon  College  of  Education. 

Monmouth.  Oreg..  October  31.  1969 
Hon  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  In  response  to 
your  telegram.  Information  on  Federal  money 
for  construction  and  for  personnel  develop- 
ment and  libraries  Is  as  follows: 

PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  LIBRARIES 


Grants  awarded 


Construction 


Personnel 
development 
and  libraries 


1%8  i$S71.667 

1970  (est  imatedy.        2b.  671 


J15. 476 
10.  OM 
10.000 


358 


1  Science  building. 


Financial  aid  was  denied  approximately  250 
OCE  students  for  lack  of  funds  so  far  in  the 
1969-70  year.  Funds  were  not  in  adequate 
amounts"  for  those  receiving  awards.  The 
number  of  students  applying  for  federal 
financial  aid  has  Increased  In  excess  of  125% 
during  the  past  five  years. 
Thanks  for  your  efforts. 
Sincerely. 

Leonard  W  Rice. 

President. 

Concordia  College  and 

High  School. 
Portland  Oreg  ,  October  30,  1969. 
Ht-n  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield;  Thought  It  would 
be  better  to  send  this  airmail  special  delivery 
:   .  that  you  would  have  all  the  figures  avail- 
able Kindest  regards. 
Cordially, 

E.  P.  Weber. 

President, 


Year 


Requested 


Library 
Granted 


Construction 


Education  opportunity  grant 


CollPfC  worli-sludy 


NDEA  loan 


Delicit 


Requested      Granted        Deficit      Requested      Granted        Delict      Requested 


Granted        Deficit      Requested      Grar^ted 


Deficit 


1968. 
1969. 

1970. 


$5.%8 

b,  107 
6.000 


$5,277 
b.DbO 
b.EOO 


$691 

b7 
200 


$138,700 


$138,700 


$10,625 
10.800 
9.800 


$5,515 
6,061 
b.  bOO 


$5,110 
4.739 
4.300 


$11,616 

10.505 
12.765 


$5,854 
6.734 
6  000 


$5,762 
3  771 
6.765 


$4,950 
3,885 
6  000 


$3,610  $1,340 

3  200  685 

4  000  2  000 


Total 


948 


138.700 


14.139 


16.298 


4.C25 


Because  financial  aid  funds  are  limited 
it  is  impossible  to  recruit  larger  numbers 
of  disadvantaged  students  who  could  profit 
from  the  educational  program  at  Concordia 
College. 

Twenty-five  to  thirty  additional  students 
presently  enrolled  at  Concordia  College  could 
benefit  from  federal  student  aid  programs 
if  funds  were  available.  Since  they  are  not 
available,  Concordia  College  must  supply 
these  funds  through  its  own  resources,  and 
thereby  complicate  an  already  difficult  fiscal 
picture. 

REED  College. 
Portland.  Oreg  ,  November  3.  1989. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
17.5.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfii=:ld:  In  answer  to  your 
telegram,  no  money  was  received  for  con- 
struction by  Reed  College  from  the  govern- 
ment in  19G8.  1969,  nor  is  11  expected  for  the 
vear  1970. 

"  Student  aid  includes  federal  work  study: 
1967-68.  $72,843.  1968-69.  $75,013.  July  to  De- 
cember 1969.  $35,869;  educational  opportu- 
nities g-rants;  1967-68  $45,850.  1968-69.  $60.- 
350,  1960-70.  $58,088;  institutional  assistance 
for  Master  of  .'Vrts  in  Teaching;  1967-68  and 
1968-09  $10,300  each  year;  Prospective 
Teachers  Program  Inner  City  Fellowship: 
19G7-68  $67,600.  19G8-69.  $50,600.  1969-70. 
-34  210;  Libraries  1967-68  $5,000.  1968-69 
40,469.  1969-70.  $5,444, 

The  number  of  students  affected  by  cut- 
backs is  325.  including  305  student  loans 
;>.nd  20  EO  grants. 

A   four   million   dollar   building   program, 
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greatly  needed  on  campus,  will  not  be  under- 
takenfor  lack  of  federal  and  other  support. 
Thank  you  for  your  help  and   Interest. 
Sincerely. 

Victor  G.  Rosenblum. 

President. 
p  S  Please  let  me  know  If  there's  any  other 
information  that  would  be  of  help  in  your 
work  on  this  matter. 

La  Grande.  Ore.. 

November  6.  1969. 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Federal  funds  for  Eastern   Oregon  college 
total  student  financial  ciid: 

Received   fiscal   year   1968 ^]lllim 

Received  fiscal  year   1969 3^' f,^^ 

Expected  fiscal  year   1970 i^"' *^t  M 

Applied   for    1970 250,055  00 

Students  affected 

Construction  received  fiscal  year 

1968    78.461   00 

Construction  received   1969 ^!^°^% 

Expected  fiscal  vear   1970 52.900  00 

Eligible  projects  not  yet  funded.     343.  286  00 

Others; 

Library  fiscal  year  1968 7,  710  00 

Library  fiscal  year  1969 'l^^°r?r. 

NDEA  Institutes  19G8-69 4.    C34   00 

NDEA  Institutes  1969-70 ^one 

Migrant  procram   1968-69 87.  5d2  00 

Migrant  program  1969-70  ^l^' ««l  ^ 

NSF  Institutes  1968-69  Boleb--  42.686.00 

NSF  Institutes  1969-70  Bolen..  14.327.00 
NSF     Institutes     1969-70     Her- 

mans    8.416.00 


Lewis  and  Clark  College. 
Portland.  Oreg..  November  5,  1969. 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Nrw  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa'!hington.  D.C: 

Total  HEW  funds  received  1968  was  $1  059  - 
968  estimate  for  1969  Is  $1,504  184  projection 
for  1970  Is  $458,000  or  a  reduction  of  70  per- 
cent s'udents  receiving  aid  reduced  by  76 
this  year.  Freshman  on  EOG  reduced  from 
45  to  9  cutb:.ck  in  construction  funds  may 
halt  law  school  building  before  completion 
Building  and  equipping  of  science  center 
delayed  indefinitely  bec.use  Federal  assist- 
ance not  available. 

JuHN    D.     PHILLIPS. 

Vu-c  Prciident  for  Administration. 

Linfield  College. 
.Vc.Afi-intinc.  Oreg.,  November  4,  1969. 
Honorable  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC  : 

Additional  student  aid  information  32  O'^O 
ND.SL   loans   quoted   in   excess  of   allocat;on 
enabling   fiftv  students   to   attend   college. 
Lloyd  R.  SwENSON. 
Director  Financal  Aid. 

Mt.  Angel  College. 
.1ft.  Angel.  Oreg..  November  4.  1969. 
Hon.  M.uik  O.  Hatfield. 
U.S.  Senate  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Student  aid  in  fiscal  year  1969.  $84,800: 
in  1970  $100,300:  in  1971.  $110,300.  Estimated 
increase  in  number  of  students  aided  over 
3  vear  period.  195  to  228.  No  grant  for  de- 
veloping institutions  1968  to  69.  Present 
grant  $59,900.  this  year  must  be  maintamed. 
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Library  grant  of  approximately  $6,000  also 
of  Indispensable  assistance  to  academic 
program.s. 

Dr  Thomas  Sullivan. 
Chairman,  Administrative  Team. 

I  Ashland,  Oreg. 

Hon   Mark  O:  HATrtELD. 
VS    Srnatr.  Wu.ihi7igtcm    DC 

Received    and    e»timated    Federal    receipts 
Iiillow : 


I 


1968 


196S 


19^0 


Constiuction   . 
Student  aid 

Personnel  Uevelopmeiil 
Libraiiej 


54.'0,  WO 


5558.  313 

636  350 

11,28/ 


$750  000 
50.000 


Cutbacks  could  affect  1.500  to  2.000  stu- 
dents. Substantial  dropout  of  .students 
would  occur  without  Federal  support.  This 
help  urgently  needed 

Jamf.s    K      Sol'RS. 

President. 

Forest  Orove.  Orfc  . 

Novcnihrr    1.    1D69. 
Senator  Mark   O    Hatfield. 
Sinatr  Office  Hiiitding. 
Wii'itiington.    D.C 

Pacific  University  In  lOtiS  received  ron- 
striicrtfm  grants  totaling  $647  000  There 
were  none  in  1969  and  mine  are  anticipated 
for  1970  In  196B  Pacific  University  received  a 
1  2  million  dollar  ;)  percent  loan  In  1969  a 
$250,000  3  percent  loan  None  is  expected  lor 
1970. 

Except  for  ;iiillclpated  construction  cut- 
backs we  would  have  expected  to  ciualify  for 
grants  and  loans  sultlclent  for  a  one  million 
dollar  project  in  1968  Various  forms  of  stu- 
dent .lid  at  Pacific  University  totaled  $302- 
500  In  1969  the  total  was  up'to  $350,000  :ind 
in  1970  $333,000  is  presently  expected  The 
increase  for  1969  was  commensurate  with 
enrollment  and  for  1970  a  .slgnlllcantly 
smaller  stim  is  expected  to  serve  a  ^ignin- 
caiuly  larger  student  body  We  enter  this 
year  anticipating  an  <iperatlng  lo.ss  of  $140.- 
000  almost  entirely  altribuUvble  to  under- 
realized  enrollment  In  turn,  almost  entirely 
attributable  to  70  students  who  did  not  come 
because  we  could  not  offer  them  aid  at  an- 
ticipated levelB.  No  less  than  25  [lercent  of 
our  students  on  aid  are  funded  at  less  than 
the  level  recommended  by  the  college  schol- 
arship service    lA'tter  follows 

M     A     F     RrrcMiF. 

"Willamette  University. 

.S(i/cm.  Oreg    Nov.  1.  1969. 
Senator  Mark  O    Hatheld, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC: 

Willamette  received  In  1968  for  library 
$6,307:  student  loans  $90,837;  irr.inls  $67- 
575.  work  study  $34,888  Estimated  for  1969 
for  library  $15,358;  student  loans  $95,647; 
grants  $51,515;  work  study  $28,187  Esti- 
mated for  1970  for  library  $16000;  student 
loans  $103,120;  grants  $50,200;  work  study 
$67,832.  Willamette  received  no  Federal 
monies  for  personnel  ilevelopment  or  con- 
.siruction  durtiig  this  perKKl  Have  faint  hope 
to  qualify  for  $500,000  for  either  1970  or  1971 
fiscal   budget   for   proposed   physical. 

Education  building.  Please  note  present 
regulations  penalize  institutions  which  prac- 
tice sound  fiscal  policies.  Wllamettes  eli- 
Kibillty  tor  construction  grant  therefore  very 
<loubtful  and  have  anticipated  pnyslcal  plant 
needs  by  raising  money  from  private  sources. 
.Student  aid  cutbacks  of  $22,001  (08)  $47- 
500  (69)  and  $61,200  ('70)  have  drastically 
reduced  help  for  260  well  qualified  students 
of  whom  110  are  Oregon  residents.  Appre- 
ciate your  fighting  for  education.  Howard 
Runkel   shades  good   news   that  you   will   be 


speaker  on  January   31    to  honor  Herb   and 
Eugenia. 

RoccR  Frit-/. 

President 

Senator  Mark  O   Hatfield. 

Senate  Office   Building,   Washington,   DC  : 

Here  Is  the  information  that  you  have 
asked  for  Hope  that  It  will  be  of  help  to 
vou  in  developing  new  education  budgets 
Under  encouragement  of  Intent  uf  higher 
education  act  of  1965  and  similar  act  George 
Fox  has  greatly  imjjroved  its  program  thru 
the  few  resources  proulded  When  they  are 
reduced  or  not  Increased  to  meet  growing 
needs  we  must  either  cut  back  or  absorb 
these  costs  We  can  only  absorb  cut  backs  by 
deficit  spending.  During  current  69-70  fiscal 
year  we  will  exceed  budget  by  about  20.000  00 
on  student  aid.  Due  to  cutback  Involving 
adjusting  aide  program  of  about  70  students 
wivh  a  student  body  of  400  this  amounts 
to  $50  00  per  student  Title  three  commit- 
ments not  covered  costs  additional  $5000  00 
George  Fox  moved  the  mtisic  department  from 
onlv  remaining  war  surplus  frame  buildings 
Sufficient  appropriation  would  make  this 
grant  available    Figures  reqtiested  follow: 

CONSTRUCTION    FlSCAl  YEAR  1%8  69.  FISCAL  YlAR  1969  70 


Received     Received 


Nuon 


Requesled 

Higher  (itiicJtion  Act.  1%5 

Idle  II 

IitlelllT 

Reauested 
Received 
Title  IV 

Renije'.ted. 
Received 


I  Pending. 


55,  326 

75.000 
47.000 


0       J J  SO, COO 
J5.400  ''400 


75.000 
41.000 


228.098      185  205 
137.086      111.695 


80  0()0 
(  > 

200. 669 
(') 


With  warmest  regards 

David  C   Ll  Shana 

Warner  Pacific  College. 

October  31.  1969. 
i^vv.Viir  Mark  O   Hatfield. 
r  .S   Senate  Washington.  DC  ■ 

Reference  your  wire  regarding  new  educa- 
tion budget  fi.r  Oregon  programs  following 
Warner  Pacific  College  participation  In  Fed- 
eral aid  Received  1968  construction  $1 12.900 
Student  aid  $79,597  Development  $47  900 
libraries  $5,492  1969  estimate  student  aid 
$84  891  Development  $41,000  Libraries  $5- 
000  1970  student  aid  $158  156  Development 
$60,000  Libraries  $5,000.  100  students  lost 
from  F  I  S  L.  failures  arrears  $150,000  From 
cutbacks  student  aid  and  development  1969. 
Immediate  need  construction  student  union, 
cla.ssroom  and  dormitory  we  heartily  en- 
courage you  In  this  pursuit    If  we  can  assist 


Museum  Art  School. 
Portland,  Oreg,  Nov  3.1969. 
Hon   Mark  O  Hatfield. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
W'asi7i  ngtori    DC 

'  Construction  grant  awarded  1968  under 
title  I  for  $542,352  To  date  $177,186  ha.s 
been  drawn  from  this  grant  Received  IDfiH 
for  CWS  $5419  Received  1968  for  EOG 
$6640  Awarded  for  1969-70  $9022  Awarded 
for  1969-70  EOO  $7345  Awarded  lor  I'.ir.ii 
library  grant  of  $1046  Requested  lor  1970- 
71  CWS.  $13  616  Requested  lor  1970-7! 
EOG  $10  800  Request  lor  1970  library  grant 
$1500  Thank  vou  tor  assistance  In  ovir  be- 
half 

William  H  Givi  i-r 

VNivERsrry   of  Portland 
1     i-;tTerts  of  student  aid  cutbacks      il'.lTui 

1  ,u  173  studentj<  who  had  been  receiviin' 
some  kind  of  aid  through  Feder.il  loans.  EOC 
or  work-study-  could  not  be  assisted  In  thi- 
curront  year  The  uiUversity  used  Us  resrr.  < 
funds  to  help  82  of  the.se  students:  !  lie 
others  were  xinable  to  continue  in  school 

ibi  An  estimated  225  additional  .studen'- 
apjilied  for  help  and  did  not  attend  the 
university  vihen  we  were  unable  to  as.'-:' 
them 

ici  We  have  a  serious  problem  with  'In 
nursing  scholar.--hips  ;ind  loan;;  :;nc('  we  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  there  would  be  a 
20'  increase  for  1970  in  this  jjrogram.  we 
cf)mmit;ed  $23,800  In  scholarships  and  $-5!  - 
600  in  loans  The  actual  ;imouiU  we  h.ivc 
received  is  $15  529  for  loans,  and  $8  579  in 
scholarships  We  were  told  that  the  schol.ir- 
shlp  figure  was  approximately  one-hall  i  : 
what  we  would  receive,  but  that  the  loiii 
figure  was  the  total  for  the  ve.ir  Hence  we 
are  faced  with  a  deflclt  of  $44,713  to  make 
up  from  some  other  sources 

2  Effects  of  cutbacks  In  construction 
grants: 

In  April  1969.  a  tire  destroyed  three  hmld- 
Ings.  housing  our  music  department,  drama 
(lepar'nient.  the:itPr  Air  Force  ROTC  offices 
student  government  and  publications  ctTices 

We  need  to  replace  these  immediately  ;in(l 
have  begun  .irchltecttiral  drawings  The  in- 
surance will  provide  about  one-fourth  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  replacing  these  .icademic 
facilities 

Our  library  must  be  expanded  bv  1971  as  it 
is  just  about  .it  c.ipacity. 

We  need  in  1969-70: 

Title   I   assistance:    Music,    the. iter. 

fine  arts  building $650.  000 

Title   III   loan:    Music,    theater,   line 

arts  building 850.000 

During  1970-71.  we  estimate  a  need  for: 
Title  1    Student  offices,  study  areas.   $300.  000 

Libr.irv  addition- :IOO.  000 

Title  III:  Ixjan  student  center 800.000 


E    Joe 

Gilliam.  Prcsirfcnf.              Library  nd 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PORTIANO 

dition.. 

500.  000 

Constiuction  projects 

196.'  bH 
Received 

1968  69 
Received 

1969  70 
f  needed  ■ 
deletied 

1970  71 
Needed 

Titlel                  

$579, 571 
152,600  .. 

$650,  000 

$600,000 

Titlell 

Title  III 

970,000 

850,000 

1,300,000 

Total 

1,702,171 

1 .  500.  WK) 

1   900.000 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PORTLAND 

Fedeidl  student  aid  proi;ums 

1967  68 
Received 

1968  69 
Received 

Requested 

1969  70 
Autlioii/ed 

No  ot 

students 
cllected 

1970  71 

Authorized 

needs 

NOSL 

EOC 

Initial  awards 

Renewals. 

CWS                          

J77.653 

16.950 
19.600 
26.  736 

$90, 177 

22.150 
24.500 
22.  960 

20.  400 
44.000 

JU0,000 

37.100 
49.750 
411.650 

31.  too 

89,250 

$80,848 

22.977 
33. 362 
24. 198 

17.158 
15.529 

60 

15 
17 
40 

)1 
30 

$150,000 

40.  000 
55.000 
60.000 

Nursini; 

Scholaiships 

10,350 

40.000 

20.  000 

120.000 

Total 

171,289 

224. 187 

387.750 

194,072 

173 

465.  COO 
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Portland  State  UNTVERsrrv. 

November  1,  1969. 
Senator  Mark  Hatfieuj. 
U.S.  senate.  Washington.  DC: 
constrl-ction 

19G8-69  a.sked  for  and  got  $1,230,259  For- 
mula would  have  provided  $400,000  niore— 
precluded  for  lack  of  Federal  funds.  Asked 
; or  $362  967-lack  of  Federal  funds  pre- 
cluded Asked  for  $904,000  title  11  graduate 
lacillties— lack  of  Federal  funds  precluded  — 
petition  on  our  behalf  continued. 

1969-70  asked   for  nothing— no  projects. 

1970-71  asked  for  nothing -no  legislative 
approval  of  our  projects. 


Grant  ptograms 


Personnel 
develop- 
ment 


Cutback   of   construction    funds   eliminated 
badlv  needed  agricultural  sciences  Imiildlng. 
R    A    YofNG, 
Acting  President. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  quotations  which 
follow  are  from  cominunicatior.s  received 
from  presidents  of  some  of  our  public 
coUeses  and  universities. 

From  President  R.  A.  Younp.  Oregon 
State  University,  Corvallis.  Oreg.: 

240  students  qualified  for  grants  of  $150- 
000  which  were  not  funded;  320  students 
qualified  for  loans  of  $280,000  which  were 
not  funded.  Cutbacks  of  construction  funds 
eliminated  badly  needed  agricultural  sciences 
building. 


Library       Equipment 


1968  69 

1969  70'.... 
1970-71:.... 


$1,158,67? 
1.448.340 
1.810,425 


532.496 
87. 000 
115.000 


j:o.  000 

4S  CXX) 
45,  coo 


I  Awarded  and  penriind. 
•  Proieclions 


Student 
tinancul  aid 


NDSL 


EOG 


GWSP 


1%8^9 

1969-70   

1970-71' 


5149. 924 
141,117 
269,600 


JUL  330      $8,808,636 
13!,.  741  1536.160 

250.200        1.195.200 


I  Plus  estimated  $236,041. 
•  Applied  lor. 

Nnle-  1969  70  received  onlv  49  percent  ol  request  tor  NDSL 
and  too  and  39  percent  ol  GWSP  funds  For  1969  70  unable  to 
fund  200  EOG  requests  and  350  NDSCs:  so  far  86  Percent  ot 
initial  EGG'S  given  to  students  tiom  disadvantaged  grounds  and 
and  in  special  piograms 

The    CWSP    allocation    for    J-anu.iry-June 
1969  was  cut  back  so  much  that  we  knew  the 
1  500    students    on    the    program    could    not 
continue  to  work  through  that  period  with- 
out causing  a  deficit.  We  hoped  our  summer 
allocation  would  cover  this.  When  we  learned 
that   the   summer   allocation    had   been   cut 
we  were  forced  to  reduce  work  hours  of  the 
1  500  students  from  15  to  10  hours  per  week 
during    spring    quarter.    Approximately    700 
of   these  students  continued   to   work   froin 
the  end  of  spring  term  until  June  30  at   10 
hours  per  week  instead  of  the  usual  40.  We 
were  not  able  to  accept  any  new  applications 
during  this  time.  We  cut  back  our  summer 
program   to   Include   only   the   most   needed 
students.  Our  immediate  concern  is  wheth- 
er the  students  employed  now  will  be  able  to 
continue  the  "Eeccnd  half"  January  through 
June.  The  Impossibility  of  planning  a  stu- 
dents aid  package  from  fall  quarter  Into  the 
second  half  has  always  been  a  serious  prob- 
lem because  of  the  two-part  CWSP  funding 
pattern.  The  Inability  of  assist  students  who 
qualify  both  as  to  need  and  academically  Is 
a  contributing  factor  to  unrest  In  the  cam- 
pus. Federal  funding,  at  a  level  which  will 
allow    continued    assistance    to    these    1.500 
qualified  students  and  others  whose  applica- 
tions have  been  deferred  Is  of  the  utmost 
Importance. 

George  B.  Wolf*. 

President. 


Oregon  State  University, 

November  1,  1969. 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC: 

HEW  budget  amounts  received  and  ex- 
pected in  categories  you  named  are  as  fol- 
lows 1968  student  aid,  $772,000;  fellowships, 
$371800.  Libraries,  $41,000.  1969  Student 
aid  $791,000.  FeUowshlps  $462,000.  Libraries 
$43,000;  1970  student  aid,  $643,000;  fellow- 
ships   $401,000.    Libraries    zero. 

240  students  qualified  for  grants  of  $150,000 
who  were  not  funded:  320  students  qualified 
for  loan*  of  $280,000  who  were  not  funded. 


President  Geoiee  B.  Wolfe,  Poiiland 
State  University.  Portland.  Oreg.: 

Received  onlv  49':  of  request  for  NDSL 
(National  Defense  Student  Loans)  and  EOG 
I  Equal  Opportunitv  Grants!  and  39'  of 
College  Work-Studv  funds.  19G9-70  unable 
lo  fund  200  EOO  and  350  NDSLs  so  far  86'. 
of  initial  EOG's  given  to  students  from  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds  and  In  fpecial  pro- 
prams  The  impossibility  of  jilannlng  a 
ctudents  aid  package  from  Fall  quarter  into 
the  second  half  has  always  been  a  serious 
problem  because  of  the  two-part  work-study 
funding  pattern. 

The  inability  of  assisting  students  who 
qualifv  both  as  to  need  and  academically 
is  a  contributing  factor  to  unrest  in  the 
campus.  Federal  funding  at  a  level  which 
Will  allow  continued  assistance  to  these 
1500  qualified  students  and  others  whose 
applications  have  been  deferred  is  of  the 
utmost  Importance. 

Mr  President,  I  quote  at  length  from 
the  letter  of  President  PaiU  E.  Wald- 
schmidt,  University  of  Portland: 

Enclosed  Is  a  more  detailed  listing  of  the 
problems  we  face.  The  cutback  in  student 
a  d  programs  hurt  us  badly  since  we  were 
counting  on  the  EOG.  NDSL  and  CWS  funds 
to  assist  us  in  our  efforts  to  enroll  students 
from  low  income  and  minority  groups. 

We  began  this  program  List  year,  and  could 
not  in  conscience  cut  off  these  students 
whom  we  had  motivated  and  who  were  doing 
such  a  great  Job  In  college. 

We  dipped  into  our  very  slim  reserve  to 
help  them,  but  we  certainly  cannot  keep  on 
doing  this.  We  over-committed  $44,713  to  our 
nursing  students.  The  amount  these  students 
could  borrow  was  raised  to  $1,500  and  we  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  amount  of  the 
funds  would  be  increased  to  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue with  at  least  the  same  number  of  stu- 
dents on  the  programs  as  last  year. 

As  I  wrote  you  earlier,  Congress  has  to 
recognize  that  some  lead  time  is  required 
if  student  aid  programs  are  to  be  phased  out 
or  curtailed.  There  should  be  some  way  to 
indicate  a  two-vear  level  of  funding  for  the 
EOG  NDSL.  and  CWS  and  Nursing  Scholar- 
ship-loan programs  at  least  since  these  pro- 
grams directly  and  Immediately  affect  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  students. 

The  colleges  are  placed  in  an  Impossible 
situation  and  so  are  the  students.  Even  If  we 
could  be  given  at  least  a  basic  funding  level 
for  a  two  or  three  year  period;  this  would  be 
helpful.  Congress  could  then  decide  the  pre- 
ceding year  whether  or  not  to  Increase  this 
funding  level.  The  colleges  could  counsel  stu- 
dents properly  and  not  accept  students  who 
will  need  help  for  a  four-year  period,  but 
direct  them  to  some  other  Institution  which 
may  have  sufficient  funds  available  to  pro- 
vide the  help  the  students  will  need. 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Unutr.sity  of  Portland. 
Portland.  Oreg..  October   37.  10C9. 
.Scnr.t  )r  Mark  O.  HATriEUD. 
V .S.  Senate  Office  IJuilding, 
Wi.i-hinoton.  D  C. 

Di  AR  SENATOR  Hathli-d:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  votir  dedicited  efforts  in  beh.ilf  of 
education."  I  hope  that  the  information  I 
wired  vou  v.  i;i  be  of  some  help 

Encio'.ed   is  a  more  detailed  listing  of  the 
\,r,yi\(.ms  we   f.ice    The  cut-back   in  student 
i.-.d   iiro^rfiin.5   hurt   us   b.idiy  since   we  were 
c  -untinc  on  the  EOG.  ND.SL  and  CWS  funds 
n  i.ssist  us  in  our  rlforis  to  enroll  students 
irom   law   Income   and   minority   groups.    We 
be-.m  this  program  last  ye.\r.  and  could  not 
iu"cjn.scierLce  cut  off   these  students  wh  -m 
we  h.i.d  motlv.ited  and  who  were  doing  such  a 
.■re.it    lob    in    college.    We    dipped    int/i    our 
very  sUm  reserves  to  help  them,  but  we  cer- 
tnnlv  cannot  keep  o:i  doing  this    We  over- 
comi^ltted    $44.713  00    to    our    nursing    stu- 
dents     The     :imount     these     students     could 
borrow  was   r.used   to  Sl.SOOOO  and   we   had 
bee:i  led  t )  believe  that  the  amount  of  the 
funds    would    be    incre.i'=ed    to   enable    us    to 
continue    with    at    least    the    same    number 
of  students  en  the  programs  as  last  year    As 
I  wrote  vDu  earlier.  Congress  has  to  recognize 
that   .=ome   lead   time   is   required   if   student 
;..d   lirocrams  r.re   t-i   be   phased   out  or   cur- 
t.iiled     There   should   be   some   way    to   indi- 
cate a  two-vear  level  of  funding  for  the  EOG. 
NDSL     CWS    and    Nurslns    Scholarship-loan 
procrams  at  least— since  these  programs  di- 
rectlv    and    Immediately   effect    the   lives   of 
thousands    of    students.    The    Colleges    are 
placed  in  an  Impossible  situation  and  so  are 
the  students.  Even  if  we  could  be  given  at 
least  a  basic  funding  level  for  a  two  or  three 
vear  period;  this  would  be  he:pful.  Congress 
couia  then  decide  the  preceding  year  whether 
or  nat  to  increase  this  funding  level.  The  Col- 
leges could  counsel  students  properly  and  not 
accept   students   who   will    need    help   for   a 
four-vear   period,   but  direct   them   to   some 
other  institution  which  may  have  sufficient 
funds  available  lo  provide  the  help  the  stu- 
dents will  need. 

If  I  can  be  of  anv  further  help,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  me.  Again,  my  prayer- 
ful  good   wishes   for   the  continued   success 
of  your  efforts. 
Cordially. 
Rev.  Paui.  E.  Waldschmidt.  C  S  C  . 

President. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  President  Leonard  W. 
Rice.  Oregon  College  of  Education,  Mon- 
mouth, Oreg.: 

FinancUl  aid  was  denied  approximately 
250  OCE  students  for  lack  of  funds  so  far  in 
the  1969-70  year.  Funds  were  not  in  ade- 
quate amounts  for  those  receiving  awards. 
Tlie  number  of  students  applying  for  federal 
financial  aid  has  Increased  In  excess  of  one 
hundred  twenty  five  percent  the  past  five 
years. 


James    K.     Sours. 
College,     Ashland, 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  complete  text 
of  Father  Waldschmidt's  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


From  President 
Southern  Oregon 
Ore?.: 

Cutbacks  could  affect  1500  to  2000  stu- 
dents Substantial  dropout  of  students  would 
occur  without  federal  support.  This  help 
urgently  needed. 

Mr.  President,  all  these  messages  I 
have  received  have  an  urgency  about  this 
which  I  wish  could  be  felt  as  strongly 
downtown  as  I  feel  as  I  read  them. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  received  from  Mr.  W.  N.  McLaugh- 
lin, business  manager,  of  the  University 
of  Oregon,  Eugene.  Oreg.: 

For  the  State  system  as  a  whole,  the  Im- 
pact of  the  cutback  in  Federal  capital  con- 
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structlon  support  for  the  1969-71  blennliim 
Is  dramatic.  In  1967-69.  the  total  State  au- 
thorization lor  capital  construction  was  $55.- 
742,000.  In  1969-71,  the  authorization  haa 
dropi>ecl  to  $37,945,000,  a  nearly  $18,000,000 
(—33':  I  decrease  In  support  This  decrease 
Is  principally  the  direct  result  of  the  con- 
tinuing cutbac'<  In  Federal  grant  funds  which 
would  normally  be  received  by  the  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  ix)int  the 
entire  letter,  dated  October  31.  1969.  from 
Mr.  W.  N.  McLaughlin,  business  man- 
ager, University  of  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

University   of  Oregon. 
Eugene,  Oreg  .  October  ,!/.  /.9K.9 
Re  Telegram  addressed   to  President   Rubert 

D   Clark,  dated  October  20.  1969 
Hon   Mark  O  Hatfield. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield  The  following  In- 
formation is  furnished  In  order  that  you 
may  have  additional  information  regarding 
HEW  appropriations  bill  coming  up  on  the 
Senate   floor   next   week : 

1.  Construction — The  following  monies 
were  received  for  construction:  1967  68 — 
PHS  -Clinical  Services  Building— $968,928: 
4968-«»^ Title  I.  Women's  P  E  Building— 
$414,317.  Title  11.  Law  School  — $766,316.  NIH 
Neuro   Biology    Lab— $60,000;    1969  70 — Title 

I  Science  III— $299,222.  NIH  Science  III— 
$1,222,000;    1969-70- Requested  funds— Title 

II  College  of  Education  $988,549;  in  process 
pending  State  approval  NIH  Behavioral  Sci- 
ence—$1,237,278. 

2.  Student  aid. —  Monies  received  for  NDEA 
Loans:  1967  68— $510,500,  aiding  1429  stu- 
dents; 1968-69— $500,300,  aiding  1148  .stu- 
dents; 1969-70— $341,700.  aiding  783  stu- 
dents—  this  figure  was  estimated  taking  Into 
consideration  inflation  and  Federal  monies 
available. 

Monies  received  for  NDEA  Fellowships: 
1967-6»— $1,400,500  aiding  191  studentJ?; 
1968-69— $1,279,000.  aiding  219  students; 
1969-70  $848,100,  aiding  157  students. 

EOG  monies  received:  1967-68 — $275,550; 
1968-69 — $320,210.  aiding  536  students;  1969- 
70 — $320,759,  aiding  500  students. 

CWSP  monies  received:  1967  68— $102,735; 
196&-69 — $£76,857,  aiding  2.266  studenU: 
1969-70 — $406,581,  aiding  1528  students.  A 
combined  figure  of  1176  students  aided  by 
EOG  and  CWSP  funds  for  1967  68. 

3.  Personnel  Development. — 

Monies  received  for  Training  of  Profession- 
al Personnel  in  the  Training  of  Handicapped 
Children,  Experienced  Teacher  Fellowship 
Programs  and  Prospective  Teacher  Fellow- 
ship Program  grants  and  Career  Develop- 
ment Awards — 1067-68 — $857,821;  1968-69 — 
$985,242;   1969-70— $1,034,075. 

Monies  received  for  SRS  grants  — 1967  68 — 
$466,027;  1968-69 — $570,280;  1969  7a- $724,- 
155. 

4.  Library. — 

Monies  received  for  grants:  1967-68 — $71,- 
634;   1968-69 — $112,657;   1969-70 — $246,206. 

Monies  received  under  College  Library  Re- 
source Section  of  HEA  of  1965.  amended: 
1967-68 — requested  $235,000  and  received 
$24,305;  1966-69 — requested  $205,000  and  re- 
ceived $41,751;  1969-70— requested  $77,000 
and  received  $40^978  Also  1969-70  the  State 
System  of  Higher  Education  combined  re- 
questr— $285,000;  nothing  received. 

The  University  Graduate  School  reports 
cutbacks  caused  by  lack  of  HEW  funds  as  fol- 
lows: College  of  Education— cut  35  graduate 
students;  Department  of  Sociology — 9  stu- 
dents can  be  funded  for  only  9  months  in- 
stead of  12  montbe;  Molecular  Biology — cut  5 


undergraduates  and  2  graduate  students; 
Chemistry — cut  17  graduate  students  and  7 
postdoctorals;  Psychology — training  grants 
cut  40  percent,  and  35  students  will  not  re- 
ceive adequate  equipment  and  supplies;  Bio- 
logy- cut  16  graduate  students  and  2  post- 
doctorals. 

The  Graduate  Scho>>l  also  reports  that  tlie 
University  has  received  no  new  NIH  grants 
or  competitive  renewals,  even  when  approved 
scientifically  by  NIH,  since  July  1. 

In  the  1967-69  biennlum  the  State  Legisla- 
ture authorized  $10,681,351  for  capital  con- 
struction projects  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon Of  this  total  the  University  received 
$3,812,841  in  Federal  Funds  for  partial  sup- 
port of  these  projects  The  balance  of  $6,868,- 
510  was  from  both  State  Rener.il  funds  and 
State  bond  revenues  The  construction  of  the 
eight  University  projects  in  this  biennial  pro- 
gram could  not  have  been  undertaken  with- 
out this  Federal  support 

For  tlie  1969-71  biennlum  the  Legislature 
autliorlzed  $8,466,800  lor  capital  construction 
projects  at  the  University,  considerably  less 
than  in  1967  69  Of  this  total  it  wits  not  an- 
tlclp.i<,ed  that  any  Federal  funds  would  be 
available  in  view  of  the  cutbacks  that  had 
been  experienced  and  those  anticipated  The 
Governor  li.id  stated  In  Ills  budget  message 
that  if  Federal  matching  funds  became  avall- 
:ible  they  would  be  used  to  enable  the  State  to 
(JO  further  down  the  priority  list  This  would 
have  been  especially  Important  m  lundlng 
of  the  Marine  Science  Center  at  Charleston 
wlilch  was  not  reached  by  the  Legislature  in 
the  capital  projects  priority  list  Currently 
the  University  has  two  Federal  grant  pro- 
posals pending  in  a  total  amount  of  $2,203,- 
827  These  would  add  significantly  to  the 
University  building  program  in  needed  areas. 
We  believe  that  because  of  the  bleak  Federal 
funding  prospect  for  1970-71,  there  is  little 
chance  of  success  for  support  of  these  pro- 
posals. 

For  the  State  System  as  a  whole,  the  Im- 
pact of  the  cutback  in  Federal  capital  con- 
strviction  support  for  the  1969  71  biennlum  is 
dramatic  In  1967-69,  the  total  State  authori- 
zation for  capital  construction  was  $55,742,- 
000.  In  1969-71,  the  authorization  had 
dropped  to  $37,945,000,  a  nearly  $18,000,000 
(  -33';  )  decrease  in  support.  This  decrease 
is  principally  the  direct  result  of  the  continu- 
ing cutback  in  Federal  grant  funds  which 
would  normally  be  received  by  the  Suite 
Sincerely. 

W.  N    McLaughlin. 

Business   .Manager 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  closing  my  com- 
ments today,  I  should  like  to  add  a  few 
words  by  way  of  reiteration. 

I  think  we  must  realize  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  education 
for  the  sake  of  the  educators,  or  even 
just  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  stu- 
dents who  are  the  recipients  from  such 
educational  programs,  I  think  we  must 
realize,  as  was  eloquently  stated  in  one 
of  the  letters  to  which  I  have  referred, 
that  our  entire  outlook  ant"  social  pat- 
terns of  this  coimtry.  and  the  problems 
we  face  in  connection  with  these  pat- 
terns and  life  styles,  will  be  corrected 
only  as  we  find  adequacy  of  funding  for 
educational  programs. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  in  educa- 
tion for  education's  sake,  necessarily.  I 
think  there  are  too  many  who  think  we, 
in  providing  educational  funds,  are  bene- 
fiting only  those  direct  recipients,  the 
students  and  teachers. 

I  believe  the  welfare  of  our  entire  Na- 
tion is  dependent  upon  an  educational 
program  the  adequacy  of  which  meets 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  all  our  com- 


munities ;  and  that  Is  why  I  urge  Senators 
to  support  the  resolution  to  add  the  $1 
billion  which  can  be  efTectively,  econom- 
ically, and  efficiently  expended  in  behalf 
of  our  educational  needs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  for  calling 
attention  to  some  of  the  factors  which 
have  made  it  so  dilBcult  for  our  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  particularly  one 
thing  that  seems  to  have  been  constant- 
ly overlooked:  the  need  for  advance  in- 
formation and  advance  planning,  which 
has  been  very  much  absent  from  many  of 
our  educational   assistance  programs. 

It  would  make  it  much  easier  for 
everyone  concerned  if  we  could  do  this 
and  take  this  into  con.sidcration  as  we  go 
into  these  programs,  from  here  on  out. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  very  fine  con- 
tribution this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like,  in  exiJicssing  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  to  draw  an  analogy  to  an 
area  in  which  the  Senator  is  expert,  and 
has  served  with  great  distinction  in  this 
body.  He  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  The  analogy  is  that 
when  we  are  dealing  with  natural  re- 
sources, we  very  obviously  recognize  the 
need  for  planning,  much  planning,  and 
long-term  planning.  We  do  not  undertake 
to  support,  or  even  introduce  the  idea 
for  a  project  into  Congress,  without  ade- 
quate planning  and  program,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  defend  and  justify  the  project. 
We  u.se  such  terms  as  '"cost-benefit  ratio," 
which  are  but  part  of  the  measurement 
of  the  planning  that  goes  into  all  these 
projects. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
certainly  focuses  upon  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  of  education  today, 
and  that  is  the  inability  of  education 
to  look  ahead  and  to  make  the  same 
kind  of  planning  and  programing  in 
dealing  with  human  resources  that  we 
do  with  respect  to  natural  resources. 

We  are  very  cautious  in  reference  to 
the  need  for  natural  resources.  I  hope 
that  we  can  sense  the  same  need  and 
support  the  rrogram  in  the  area  of 
human  resources. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  believe  what  he  says  is 
true.  Too  ofter  Congress  formulates  a 
program  and  acts  upon  it  while  it  some- 
what blithely  ignores  the  fact  that  our 
educational  Institutions  do  begin  in  the 
fall,  except  for  their  summer  sessions, 
and  terminate  in  Jime.  That  fact  seems 
to  be  ignored. 

Ignored  also  is  the  fact  that  during 
the  3,  4,  or  5  months  prior  to  the  time 
the  institutions  begin  their  school  year, 
the  colleges  have  to  begin  accepting  ap- 
plications and  making  plans  for  the 
coming  year. 

It  is  quite  analogous  to  the  situation 
involved  in  natural  resources. 

The  remarks  of  the  Senator  have  been 
very  -^ontributive  to  the  information 
available  on  the  matter. 


November  11,  1969 

Mr.     HATFIELD.     Mr, 
thank  the  Senator. 


President,    I 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  ALLOTT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  after  con- 
ferring with  the  majority  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  previous  or- 
der for  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
to  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  be  va- 
cated that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business,  it  adjourn  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning,  and  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  prayer  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Journal  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  be  recognized  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  I'i  hours. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  undersund  it  is 
certainly  not  the  intention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  to  interfere  with  reg- 
ular committee  meetings. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Not  in  any  way.  I  had 
my  back  turned  to  the  Senator  and  did 
not  realize  he  was  in  the  Chamber.  I 
realize  that  the  Senator  should  have 
made  the  request.  However,  the  major- 
ity leader  had  left  the  Chamber,  and  I 
was  making  it  in  his  absence. 

There  would  be  no  interference  with 
committee  meetings  in  any  way.  There  is 
a  imanimous-consent  agreement  that  all 
committees  may  meet  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
No^'ember  12, 1969,  at  10  a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesident,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  11,  1969: 
In  the  Air  Fobce 

MaJ  Gen.  Jammle  M.  Phllpolt,  444-03- 
6237FR  Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  tx) 
positions  of  importance  and  responsiblUty 
designated  bv  the  President  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066,  title   10.  of  the  United  States 

Code. 

In  the  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  Thomas  J 
Brantley  to  be  major,  and  ending  Roland  J 
White  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Oc- 
tober 28.  1969. 

IN  THE  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Peter  F.  Angle, 
to  be  major,  and  ending  Joseph  J.  Yetler.  to 
be  major,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  October  27.  1969. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


FRANK  C.  CARLUCCI,  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA, NAMED  AS  ASSISTANT  DI- 
RECTOR OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  ECO- 
NOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  November  11,  1969 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  an 
outstanding  young  man  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  appointed  assistant  direc- 
tor for  operations,  a  key  post  in  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  He  is  Frank  C. 
Carlucci  in.  who,  at  38,  is  coming  to  DEO 
after  a  distinguished  career  in  the  For- 
eign Service. 

A  native  of  Scranton,  he  resides  in  Bear 
Creek,  Luzerne  County,  near  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Scranton.  Just  as  he  made  his 
mark  in  the  Foreign  Service  in  several 
posts  in  Africa,  I  am  confident  that  Mr. 
Carlucci  will  be  a  credit  to  the  new  team 
at  OEO  being  assembled  by  the  Director, 
Donald  Rumsfeld. 

In  his  hometown,  the  Scranton  Trib- 
une recently  announced  Mr.  Carlucci's 
appointment  in  an  article  by  Frank 
Froncek  describing  in  some  detail  Mr, 
Carlucci's  exciting  career  in  the  Foreign 
Service.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  that  ar- 
ticle, so  that  Senators  may  learn  more 
about  this  new  official  at  OEO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune,  Sept.  24. 

19691 
Distinguished,  but  Violent  Diplomatic  Ca- 
reer:  Scranton  Native  Gets  OEO  Post 

(By  Frank  Froncek) 
A  Scranton  native  who  has  led  a  turbulent 
and  at  times  a  violent  life  In  the  foreign 
diplomatic  service  will  be  appointed  assist- 
ant director  of  operations  in  the  Office  ocf 
Economic   Opportunity.   Washington. 


The  intention  of  President  Nixon  to  ap- 
point Frank  Charles  Carlucci  III  to  the  post 
was  announced  Jointly  Tuesday  by  Pennsyl- 
vania Senators  Hugh  Scott  and  Richard 
Schwelker  In  Washington.  It  was  not  dis- 
closed, however,  when  the  appointment  would 
take  effect. 

As  the  director  of  operations.  Carlucci  s 
function  will  be  to  create  and  maintain  a 
liaison  between  the  Washington  headquar- 
ters of  the  OEO  and  the  bureaus  regional 
offices.  Simply  expressed,  Carlucci  will  control 
the  reins  of  the  office  and  see  to  it  that  people 
who  are  supposed  to  benefit  from  the  OEO's 
programs  do  so  through  effective  manage- 
ment. 

At  38.  Carlucci  comes  to  the  Job  with  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  the  diplomatic  corps, 
which  he  entered  after  graduating  from 
Princeton  University  with  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree,  a  year  of  study  In  the  Harvard  School 
of  Business,  service  in  the  Navy  and  a  brief 
career  in  private  business. 

For  his  exploits.  Carlucci  had  earned  na- 
tionwide recognition  and  a  fitting  tribute  in 
the  New  York  Times  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  charge  d'affaires  in  Zanzibar. 

Carlucci  first  came  into  the  national  spot- 
light in  1960  when  he  was  stabbed  in  the  left 
shoulder  by  a  mob  of  screaming  Congolese 
while  attached  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Leo- 
poldville.  The  incident  was  touched  off  when 
the  car  in  which  Carlucci  was  riding  along 
with  three  other  Americans.  Including  an 
embassy  second  secretary  and  a  chief  warrant 
officer,  accidentally  struck  and  killed  a  cyclist. 
The  mob  of  about  80  Congolese  rushed  the 
car,  burned  it,  dumped  it  in  a  ditch  and 
looted  the  trunk  of  luggage. 

Taking  danger  in  stride.  Carlucci  was  ready 
to  move  on  to  his  next  assignment  in  Zanzi- 
bar. On  that  occasion  the  New  York  Times 
said  of  him: 

•If  Frank  Charles  Carlucci  III.  the  new 
United  States  charge  d'affaires  In  Zanzibar, 
finds  things  a  bit  difficult  In  his  new  post, 
it  will  be  no  new  experience  Trouble  was 
his  steady  diet  for  two  years  in  the  Congo, 
and  he  met  it  in  a  manner  to  do  credit  to 
the  class  of  1952  at  Princeton  University. 

■Carlucci  hardly  fits  the  popular  image 
of  a  diplomat  .  .  .  but  his  youth  and  athletic 
energy  have  been  assets  in  posts  where  cour- 
age and  physical  agility  have  sometimes 
counted  as  much  as  statesmanship." 


Continuing,    the    article    mentioned    the 
stabbing  incident. 

•In  this  period  he  was  stabbed  and  beaten 
by  an  angrv  Congolese  mob.  challenged  at 
bayonet  point  bv  Congolese  soldiers  and 
threatened  with  arrest  by  the  breakaway 
leftist  regime  of  Antoine  Glzenga  in  Stanley- 
ville. ,  _.  »  .v 
•On  that  occasion,  he  marched  into  the 
office  of  the  provincial  president  of  the 
Glzenga  regime.  Jean  Foster  Manzikala.  to 
demand  assurances  for  the  safety  of  the  50 
Americans  still  living  in  territory  it  con- 
trolled. His  audacity  so  surprised  the  Gizenga 
forces  that  they  gave  the  sought-for  as- 
surances and  did  not  molest  him  personal- 
ly "  The  article  went  on  for  several  more 
paragraphs  to  describe  more  of  Carlucci's 
daring  adventures. 

True  to  the  New  York  Times  prediction, 
Carlucci  encountered  much  difficulty  in  Zan- 
zibar and  on  Jan.  16.  1965  he  was  given  24 
hours  to  leave  the  country  on  government 
chargee  of  subversive  activities. 

The  United  States  at  the  time  explicitly 
denied  the  charges  and  privately  expressed 
concern  that  the  action  foreshadowed  a 
switch  to  active  anti-American  activities. 

Before  going  to  the  Congo  in  1962.  Carlucci 
had  been  stationea  in  Washington  for  about 
six  months  after  spending  three  years  as 
vice  consul  In  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

Now  a  resident  of  Bear  Creek,  Luzerne 
Countv,  Carlucci  is  married  to  the  former 
Jean  Anthony.  Seattle.  Wash.,  and  is  the 
father  of  two  children. 

In  1962  the  State  Department  presented 
him  with  the  Superior  Service  Award,  r^ 
highest  honor  lor  foreign  service. 


THE  80TH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  PRESIDENT  ZALMAN  SHAZAR 
OF  ISRAEL 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1969 
Mr.  SCH'WEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
modem  SUte  of  Israel  has  been  blessed 
with  a  number  of  outstanding  leaders 
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whose  hard  work  and  vision  have  helped 
make  possible  the  tremendous  achieve- 
ments Israel  has  made  in  such  a  short 
time. 

One  such  leader  Is  the  current  Presi- 
dent of  Israel  and  head  of  state.  Mr. 
Zalman  Bhazar.  who  is  today  marking  his 
80th  birthday.  I  wish  to  Join  with  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Jewish  community 
who  are  honoring  President  Shazar  on 
this  occasion. 

Mr.  Shazar  became  Israel's  third 
President  in  1963.  His  position  is  largely 


ceremonial,  since  the  Prime  Minister  is 
actually  the  chief  executive  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. However,  In  Mr.  Shazar's  case 
the  ofBce  of  President  came  after  an  ac- 
tive and  history-making  role  In  the 
founding  and  development  of  the  new 
state 

Mr.  ShEizar  was  bom  In  Russia  and 
came  to  Palestine  in  1924.  He  became  edi- 
tor of  a  major  newspaper  in  Tel  Aviv  and 
was  active  in  the  Mapal  Party  headed 
by  David  Bcn-Garjon.  He  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  for  Israel 


In  1948.  and  became  the  first  Minister  of 
Education  in  the  new  Government.  He  is 
well  known  both  as  a  crusader  for  wom- 
en's rights  in  Israel  and  as  the  father  of 
the  Israel  law  making  education  com- 
pulsory. As  an  avocation  he  has  been  a 
devoted  scholar  of  the  Bible. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  President  Shazar 
of  Israel  my  warm  greetings  on  his  SOtli 
birthday  anniversary,  and  I  salute  the 
many  accomplishments  of  this  man  who 
now  occupies  a  revered  position  in  thp 
State  of  Israel. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— TV^rfnesrfai/,  November  12,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  Champlin,  associate 
director.  Bishops'  Committee  on  the 
Liturgy,  Washington,  DC.  and  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God.  give  these  men  the  help  they 
need.  I 

Make  them — | 

Courageous:  Speakinr;  when  this  en- 
tails .Br  risk. 

Patient:  Bearina:  with  those  who  mis- 
understand or  unjustly  accuse. 

Noble:  Placing  the  common  good  over 
personal  pain. 

Wise:  Weighinp:  the  needs  of  constit- 
uents with  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

Healthy:  Coping  with  frantic  sched- 
ules and  unending  pressure. 

Firm:  Standing  alone,  if  necessary,  for 
what  is  right  and  trr.e. 

Open:  Willinig  to  listen,  learn,  and 
change. 

Flexible:  Accepting  what  is  possible 
and  better,  Instead  of  desirable  and  best. 

Laugh:  At  themselves  and  with  oth- 
ers, to  ease  tension,  heal  wounds,  keep 
perspective. 

With  such  gifts.  Lord,  they  may  lead 
us  to  be  truly  free  at  last:  to  become  a 
country  of  justice,  a  people  at  peace. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  November  6,  1969,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  14030  An  act  to  amend  fection 
358a(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  iiuihonty 
to  transfer  peanut  acreage  allotments. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R  1 1363  An  act  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wildlife 
into  the  United  States;  to  prevent  the  Inter- 
state shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and 
other  wlidUfe  taken  contrary  to  State  law: 
and  for  otbu  purposes; 


H.R.  12307  An  act  making  iippropriatlons 
fi.r  .sundry  lndp:icndcn'  txe.i-ullve  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporation.-,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Uevolupment  for  l!ie  fiscal  \  ear  end- 
ins;  June  30.  11)70.  and  for  other  purp-.  e.»; 
and 

H  n  l:i018  An  aC.  to  authorize  certain 
conEtructlon  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  otlner  purpofes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iH.R.  12307)  entitled  'An  act 
making  appropriations  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  offices, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Dovelormcnt  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Holl.\nd,  Mr.  Andeh- 
FON.  Mr.  Allott.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine. 
Mr.  Hrusk\.  and  Mr.  Yoctnc  of  North  Da- 
kota to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the?  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  (H.U.  13018)  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations,  and  for  other 
I'Urposes,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  House.-,  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Ervin, 
Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
DoMiNicK  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint 
I'e.solution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S  329.  .\n  net  for  the  relief  of  Dr  P.iolo 
(Paul)   Genoese  Zerbl; 

S  614  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Franz 
Charles  Feldme;er: 

S.  823.  An  act  to  enable  consumers  to  pro- 
tect themselves  .is.ilnst  arbitrary,  erroneous, 
and   malicious  credit  Information; 

S.  1442.  An  act  to  amend  section  131  of 
title  23  of  the  United  Stales  Code,  relating 
to  control  c.t  outdoor  advertising  along  Fed- 
eral-aid highways,  in  order  to  authorize  one 
or  more  pilot  programs  for  the  ourpote  of 
such  st'CLion; 

S.  1456.  An  act  to  amend  section  8c(6)  (I) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as  re- 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  oX  1937  and  sub- 


.sequent  legislation,  so  as  to  permit  market- 
ing crders  applicable  to  apples  to  provide 
f.r  pa;d  advertising; 

S  178C  .\n  act  lor  the  relief  of  James 
Harrv  M.irtln; 

S  2339.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
LulF.i  Cr-jstrgul   de  Dovirrcn: 

S.  23.'>3  An  act  for  the  rffllef  of  Dr  Loon- 
ard  )  M   C.ibaniUa; 

S  2334  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bernard 
Weuon  March; 

S,  2363  .^n  act  to  confer  U  S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  L.  Cpl.  Andre  L. 
Kn  ippcrt: 

-S  1242G  .^n  act  f(  r  the  relief  of  Dr.  Delsa 
Ev.iU£»p!in.a   Estrada   de   Ferran: 

S  2481  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Parld 
M.  Fuleihan:  and 

SJ  Res.  131  Joint  resolution  to  welcome 
tj  the  L' S  Olympic  delegations  authonzcU 
by    the    Intcrn.itional    Olympic    Committee 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-321.  appointed  Mr.  Tower  to  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Consumer  Finance 
in  heu  of  Mr.  Brooke,  resigned. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  328 
and  70  Stat.  96G,  appointed  Mr.  Pack- 
wood  to  the  Senate  Office  Building  Com- 
mission in  lieu  of  Mr.  Dirksen,  deceased 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  tlie 
Clerk  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives. 

NovtMBEB  7.  1969. 
Tlie  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
VS.  Iluuic  of  Repreientatives. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  on 
November  6.  1969.  the  Cleric  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  follo\k- 
Ing  message: 

ITiat  the  Senat«  agree  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  r.f  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R 
11271)  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, construction  of  facilities,  and  rc- 
seirch  and  program  management,  and  lor 
other  purposes.' 

liCbpeLif ully  yours. 

W.  Pat  Jenmnus,  CletK 
By  Benjamin  J.  Guthrie. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Thursday,  November  6. 
1969,  he  did  on  Friday.  November  7, 1969. 


sign  the  following  enrolled  bill  and  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  and  enrolled  biU 
of  the  Senate. 

H  R.  11271.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
.ind  program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

HJ  Res  934.  Joint  resolution  to  increase 
the  appropriation  authorization  for  the  food 
stamp  program  for  fiscal  year  1970  to  $610.- 
000.000  .    ^. 

S  2546  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  authorize  the  construction  of  test 
facilities  at  Kwajaleln  Missile  Range,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes 

AIR  TRANSPORTATION— COMMUNI- 
CATION FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-1901 


atlons  beyond  the  pending  1970  budget  re- 
quest will  be  required  to  support  these  ad- 
ditional 1.000  traffic  controller  positions. 

I  urgently  request  that  the  Congress  ap- 
prove this  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 


FATHER  JOSEPH  M.  CHAMPLIN 
(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute   and   to   revise   and   extend   his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted today  that  my  good  friend  and 
truly  a  dedicated  sei-vant  to  God  could 
be  with  us  for  the  purpose  of  the  opening 

Mr.  Speaker.  Father  Joseph  M. 
Champlin  was  formerly  assistant  pas- 
tor of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  in  my  hometown,  Syracuse, 
N.Y..  and  most  recently  with  the  Bish- 
ops' Committee  on  the  Liturgy  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Certainly  his  invoca- 
tion was  thought  provoking  and  inspir- 
ing to  all  men. 


The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

The  White  House. 
Wasliington.  DC.  Nortnnber  6. 1'JG9. 
Hon  John  W   McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatiies, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Air  transportation  is 
a  rapidly  growing  and  vital  part  of  the  na- 
tional economy.  It  is  essential  that  we  keep 
our  air  transportation  system  safe,  economic 
and  efficient.  I  have  stressed  many  times  my 
determination  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  maintain  the  safety  and  Improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  nations  air  traffic  control 

system. 

The  airport  and  airway  development  bill 
now  moving  through  Congress  will  provide 
the  revenues  and  the  means  for  assuring 
that  the  facilities  which  support  air  trans- 
portation will  keep  pace  with  Its  growth. 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  Congress  approve 
this  leglslaUon  promptly.  As  soon  as  u  is  en- 
acted, including  the  new  user  charges.  I 
will  propose  the  additional  appropriations 
for  new  and  expanded  programs  for  airways 
facilities  and  airports  so  that  we  can  begin 
to  meet  air  transportation  needs  of  the  1970s. 
Meanwhile.  I  am  now  proposing  that  we 
take  a  step  toward  meeting  and  anticipating 
the  needs  for  additional  air  traffic  control- 
lers These  men  and  women  carry  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  facilitating  the  efficient 
and  rapid  flow  of  air  traffic,  and  for  prevent- 
ing mld-alr  collisions  of  aircraft.  The  sys- 
tem requires  many  controllers,  and  It  takes 
up  to  two  years  to  train  a  beginner  until  he 
reaches  Journeyman  status. 

Accordingly,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  Mr.  Volpe.  I  ask 
that  the  Congress  approve  the  addition  of 
1.000  more  controller  positions  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  These  are  In  addition  to  the 
2.800  positions  already  Included  In  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  budget  esti- 
mates now  being  considered  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committees.  Supporting  documen- 
tation for  this  proposal  will  be  supplied  to 
the  Committees  by  the  Department. 

Since  the  continuing  resolution  has  held 
the  operation  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation so  far  in  the  fiscal  yeeu-  to  the 
fiscal  year  1969  level,  no  additional  approprl- 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  MITCHELLS 
ACCUSATION  OF  POLITICAL  DE- 
CEPTION BY  THE  JOHNSON 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day of  last  week.  100  Members— 50  Dem- 
ocrats and  50  Republicans— introduced  a 
bipartisan  resolution  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  jast  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

Since  that  time,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  reported  this 
resolution  with  a  favorable  recommen- 
dation to  the  House,  and  the  original 
100  Members  as  of  this  hour  have  grown 
to  some  225  cosponsors. 

As  one  who  has  been  extremely  active 
in  this  matter,  and  as  one  who  ear- 
nestly believes  in  the  great  importance  of 
demonstrating  bipartisan  support  for 
the  President  in  delicate  international 
negotiations  of  this  kind,  whoever  the 
President  may  be,  I  was  considerably  up- 
set by  the  account  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  which  paraphrased  At- 
torney General  John  N.  Mitchell  as  hav- 
ing said  last  night  in  Milwaukee  "that 
political  deception  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration is  the  reason  why  so  many 
Americans  distrust  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." This  article  purports  to  quote 
the  Attorney  General  as  saying  that 
there  is  a  national  "disease  of  cynicism" 
and  blaming  this  on  the  Johnson 
administration. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Attorney 
General  was  misquoted.  I  want  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was.  Such  comments  not 
only  are  thoroughly  imtrue  and  dis- 
tinctly unfair,  but  in  very  bad  taste 
and  hurtful  to  the  present  occupant 
of  the  White  House  in  his  attempts  to 
achieve  a  broad  bipartisan  showing  of 
support  for  the  efforts  of  his  adminis- 


tration in  Vietnam.  I  hope  the  Attorney 
General  will  make  clear  that  he  was 
incorrectly  paraphrased  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post. 

Bipartisanship  is  a  two-way  street. 
In  vital  matters  of  foreign  policy,  I  in- 
tend to  travel  it  responsibly.  Others— 
and  particularly  those  in  the  adminis- 
tration—should be  conscious  of  their 
obligation  to  do  so  as  well. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished  minority  leader. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  on  the  initiative,  the  help, 
and  the  leadership  that  the  genUeman 
has  given  in  seeking  to  secure  maximum 
bipartisan  support  for  the  resolution 
which  the  gentleman  originally  spon- 
sored. ,         . 

As  the  gentleman  knows.  I  have  been 
working  with  him.  and  I  can  report  that 
as  of  a  few  minutes  ago  we  have  ap- 
proximately 160  Members  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  who  have  agreed  to  jointly 
sponsor  this  resolution.  I  applaud  the 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  to  get  the  Mem- 
bers on  his  side  of  the  aisle  to  join  with 
the  Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
in  this  bipartisan  resolution. 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  know,  as 
former  President  Johnson  knows,  that 
I  strongly  supported  the  President's  ob- 
jectives in  Vietnam.  I  had  some  differ- 
ences on  the  way  we  should  implement 
or  execute  those  objectives,  but  I  want 
the  gentleman  to  know  that,  speaking  for 
myself,  and  I  believe  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  tnat  there  has  to  be 
a  bipartisan  solution  if  we  are  going  to 
be  successful  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 


PERMISSION    FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 

INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  reports  on 
H.R.  12785.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  121, 
and  Senate  bill  2000. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
-the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection,' 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  474, 
COMMISSION  ON  GOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  474)  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement: 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  91-613) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing v-otee  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
474)  to  establish  a  Commiseion  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed   to  reoom- 
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mend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respecUve 
Houses  as  followg: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Ite  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
a^ree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  aa 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Inaert  the 
following: 

OCCLABATION    OF    POLICY 

Section  1.  It  la  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  promote  ecouomy. 
efficiency,  and  effectiveness  in  the  procure- 
ment of  goods,  services  and  facilities  by  and 
for  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  by — 

( I  (  establishing  policies,  procedures,  and 
practices  which  will  require  tht-  Oovernment 
to  acquire  goods,  services,  and  facilities  of 
the  requisite  quaHty  and  within  the  lime 
needed  at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost.  utlUz- 
Ini?  competitive  Wddlng  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable; 

(2)  improving  the  quality,  efficiency,  econ- 
omy, and  performance  of  Oovernment  pro- 
curement organizations  and  personnel; 

(3)  avoiding  or  eliminating  unn— essary 
overlapping  or  duplication  of  procurement 
and  related  activities; 

(4)  avoiding  or  eliminating  unnecessary 
or  redundant  requirements  placed  on  con- 
tractor and  Federal  procurement  officials; 

(5)  l^^entlfylng  gaps,  omissions,  cr  Incon- 
sistencies In  procurement  laws,  regulations, 
and  dfrectlves  and  In  other  laws,  regulations. 
and  directives,  relating  to  or  allecung  pro- 
curement: 

(6)  achieving  groater  uniformity  and  sim- 
plicity whenever  appropriate.  In  procure- 
ment procedures: 

(7)  coordinating  procurement  policies  and 
programs  of  the  sever.il  departments  and 
agencies: 

(81  conforming  procurement  policies  and 
programs,  whenever  appropriate,  to  other 
established  Oovernment  policies  and  pro- 
grams; 

(9)  minimizing  possible  disruptive  effects 
of  Oovernment  procurement  on  particular 
industries,  areas,  or  occupations: 

(10)  Improving  understanding  of  Govern- 
ment procurement  laws  and  policies  within 
the  Government  and  by  organlzatlo  r  and 
Individuals  doing  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment; 

111)  promoting  fair  dealing  and  equitable 
relationships  .imong  the  parties  In  Govern- 
ment contracting;  and 

(12)  otherwise  promoting  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  effectiveness  In  Government  pro- 
curement organizations  and  operations. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  2  To  accomplish  the  policy  set  forth 
In  section  1  of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement  (In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE    COMMIS.SION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twelve  members,  consisting  of  ( 1 ) 
three  members  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  (who 
shall  not  be  members  of  the  s.ime  political 
party),  and  one  from  outside  the  Federal 
Government,  (2)  three  members  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  tlSe  Hou.«-e  ( f  Representa- 
tives, two  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
(who  shall  not  be  members  of  the  same  polit- 
ical party),  and  one  from  outside  the  Fed- 
er;a  Government.  (3)  live  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  two  fr.im  the  executive  branch  of  the 
G  ivernmcnt  and  three  from  outside  the  Fed- 
cr.il  Government,  and  (4|  the  Comptroller 
General   of  the  United  States. 

(bi  The  Commission  shall  select  a  Chalr- 
m,in  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(CI  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  Any  vacancies  In  the  Commission  shall 


not  affect  Its  powers,  but  siiall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

DUTIKS    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4  (a)  The  Commission  shall  study 
and  Investigate  the  present  statutes  affecting 
Oovernment  procurement;  the  procurement 
policies,  rule.s.  regulations,  procedures,  and 
practices  followed  by  the  departments,  bu- 
reatis.  agencies,  boards,  commissions,  offices, 
independent  establishments,  and  Instru- 
mentalities cf  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and  the  organizations 
by  which  procurement  Is  accomplished  to  de- 
termine to  what  extent  these  facilitate  the 
policy  set  Si  rth  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Within  two  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
make  a  linal  report  to  the  Congress  of  Us 
findings  ann  of  its  recommendations  for 
changes  in  statutes,  regulations,  policies,  and 
pr  )ced>ires  deslg^ned  to  carry  out  the  policy 
stated  in  rectlon  1  of  this  Act.  In  the  event 
the  Congress  is  not  In  session  at  the  end 
of  sucl  two-year  period,  the  final  report  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  The  Commission 
may  also  make  such  Interim  reports  a.s  U 
deems  advL-^able 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMISSION 

Sf.c.  5  1. 1 1  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  Members  of  Congress  cr  who  are 
olJicera  cr  employees  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General,  shall  receive  no  compensation 
for  their  services  as  members  of  the  Com- 
ml.'^slon.  but  shall  be  allowed  necessary 
travel  expenses  (or  In  the  alternative,  mileage 
f -r  use  of  privately  owned  vehicles  and  a  oer 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  not  to  exceed  the 
rates  pro.-^cribed  in  sections  5702  and  5704  of 
title  5.  Vnl-ed  States  Code),  and  other  neces- 
sary expenres  Incurred  by  them  In  the  per- 
formance cf  duties  vested  In  the  Commission, 
without  re«-ard  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter I.  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  the  Stand irdlzed  Government  Travel 
RcTUIations.  or  section  5731  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code 

(b)  Tlie  members  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed from  outside  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment shall  each  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  *100  for  each  day  such  member  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
Nested  in  the  Commission  in  addition  to  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  In  acccrdance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  subsection 

POWERS     OP    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.(a)(li  The  Commission,  or  at  Its 
direction  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  ol  this  Act.  hold  such  hear- 
ings, sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
administer  such  oaths,  and  require  by  sub- 
[>ena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents  as  the 
Commission  or  such  .subcommittee  cr  mem- 
ber may  deem  advisable  .\ny  member  of  the 
Commission  may  administer  oaths  or  af- 
tlrmations  to  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Commission  or  before  such  subcommittee  or 
member,  subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  the  Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman 

(2)  In  the  c.^e  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  under  paragraph 
(  1 )  of  this  subsection  by  any  person  wno 
resides.  Is  found,  or  transacts  business  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  Stales,  such  court,  upon  application 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
states,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  Issue  to 
such  person  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  appear  before  the  Commls.-^ion  or  a  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  there  to  pro- 


duce evidence  If  so  ordered,  or  there  to  give 
testimony  touching  the  matter  under  In- 
quiry Any  failure  of  any  such  person  to  obey 
any  s  ich  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof 

(b)  The  Commlsalcn  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire directly  from  the  head  of  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  information  deemed 
u.seful  In  tlie  discharge  of  Its  duties.  All  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government 
are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Commlfslon  and  to  furnish 
all  Inlormatlon  requested  by  the  Commission 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  All  such  re- 
quests shall  be  made  by  or  In  the  name  ci 
tlie  Chairman  or  Vice  Cbalrmaa  cf  the 
Commission. 

ID  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  and  lix  the  compensation  of  su'h 
perFoiinel  as  it  deems  advisable  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  api>olntments  In  the  com- 
petitive frrvice.  and  such  porsi  nnel  may  be 
paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  or 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  <  f  chapter  f>'. 
i<f  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  no  indi- 
vidual shall  receive  compensation  at  a  ratp 
In  e\cps  of  the  maximum  r  itc  a'lthcr;/'-! 
by  the  General  Schedule.  In  addition,  tl-.f 
Commission  may  procure  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultiints  In  accordance  with  fcc- 
tlon  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  a- 
rates  fcr  individuals  not  In  excess  of  $100 
per  diem. 

(d)  The  Ccminlsslon  Is  authorlyed  to  ne- 
gotiate and  enter  Into  contracts  with  private 
organizations  and  educational  Institutions  to 
carry  out  such  studies  and  prepare  such  rc- 
P' ris  as  the  Commis.slon  determine-  are  nec- 
essary In  order  to  carry  out  Its  duties. 

GOVERNMENT    DEPARTMENTS    AND    AGENCIES 
AUTHORIZED    TO     AID    COMMISSION 

Sf-c  7  Any  department  or  agency  of  ihi 
Government  Is  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
Commission  such  services  as  the  Commission 
requests  on  such  basis,  reimbursable  or 
otherwise,  as  may  be  agreed  between  the 
department  or  .agency  and  the  Chairman  cr 
Vice  Chairman.  All  such  requests  shall  be 
made  by  or  in  the  name  of  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

TERMINATION    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  8  One  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  submission  of  the  Gnal  report  provided 
for  In  section  4  of  this  Act.  the  Commission 
.'■hall  cease  to  exist. 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  stich  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions cf  this  Act. 

And  the  Senate  a^ree  to  the  same. 

Chet  HoLiriFLD. 

PsRNAND  J   Sr  Germain. 
Frank  Horton, 
^fanagcrs  on  the  Part  of  the  HoHse. 
Henrt  M  Jackson, 
Abraham  A.  Ribicopt. 
Karl  E  Mwndt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  Of  the  Senate. 

.Statf-ment 

Tlie  nnin:igers  on  the  part  of  the  Houee 
at  the  conference  on  tlie  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
t'.ie  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R  474)  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Government  Prucure- 
ment  submit  the  following  statement  in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  eii.ictlng  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute.  The  House  recedes  from 
its  disat;reement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  Hoxise  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  The  differences  between  t!ie 
House   bUl  and   the  substitute  agreed   to  in 
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conference  are  noted  below  except  for  cleri- 
cal corrections  and  Incidental  changes  made 
necessary  by  reason  of  agreements  reached  by 

the  conferees. 

MEMBERSHIP    OP    COMMISSION 

The  Hotise  bill  provided  for  a  Commls- 
Mon  of  14  members  of  whom  four  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
.ae  two  from  the  Senate  and  of  different 
political  parties,  and  two  from  outside  the 
Federal  Government;  four  were  to  be  ap- 
ojlnted  bv  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  two 
irom  the 'House  and  of  different  pollUcal 
parties  and  two  from  outelde  the  Federal 
Government;  and  six  were  to  be  appointed 
tav  the  President,  three  from  the  executive 
branch  and  three  from  outside  the  Federal 
Government.  ,^  ^    , 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  a 
Commission  of  nine  members,  of  whom  two 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  from  Members  of  the  Senate  of 
different  p.trtles;  two  were  to  be  appointed 
bv  the  Speaker  of  the  House  from  Members 
of  the  House  of  different  parties;  and  five 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  from 
persons  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  addition,  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment  provided  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  or  his 
designee  would  be  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  Commission 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  a 
12-member  Commission  consisting  of  the 
Comptroller  General;  three  members  ap- 
pointed bv  the  President  of  the  Senate,  two 
from  the  Senate  and  of  different  parties,  and 
one  from  outside  the  Federal  Government: 
three  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  HoxLse,  two  from  the  House  and  of  differ- 
ent parties,  and  one  from  outside  the  Federal 
Government:  and  five  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  two  from  the  executive  branch 
and  three  from  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  conformity  with  this  provision  of 
the  conference  substitute,  the  substitute  also 
provides  that  a  quorum  of  the  Commission 
Is  seven  members. 


SUBPENA    POWER 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  Commission 
to  hold  hearings  and  take  testimony,  but  did 
not  confer  on  the  Commission  the  power  to 
Issue  subpenas.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained  an   additional   provision   empowering 
the  Commission  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  to  require  by  sub- 
pena or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony   of   witnesses    and    the    production    of 
books,    records,    correspondence,    memoran- 
dums,   papers,    and    documents.    Subpenas 
could  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  or  any  duly  des- 
ignated member,  and  could  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  Chairman,  the  Vice 
Chairman,  or  such  member.  In  the  case  of 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  such  a  subpena 
by  any  person  within  the  Jurisdiction   of  a 
district    court    of    the    United    Suites,    such 
court,  upon  application  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney   General    of    the    United    States,    would 
have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  person  an 
order   requiring   him    to    appear    before   the 
Commission  or  a  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  to  produce  evidence  or  to  give  testi- 
mony  touching   the   matter   under   inquiry. 
Failure  to  obey  any  such  a  court  order  would 
be  punished  as  a  contempt  of  the  court. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment  with  clari- 
fying changes  (1)  assuring  that  a  subpena 
will  be  issued  by  a  member  or  subcommittee 
of  the  Commission  only  at  the  direction  of 
the  Commission,  and  (2)  requiring  subpenas 
to  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

Chet  Holifield. 
Fernand  J.  St  Germain. 
Frank  Horton, 
Afano^ers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


NOMINATION  OP  JUDGE 
HAYNSWORTH 

(Mr,  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  night  I  saw  a  program  on  WTOP-TV 
concerning  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Haynsworth.  One  advocate  of  the  nom- 
ination was  Clark  Mollenhoff,  a  special 
assistant  to  President  Nixon.  Mr.  Mol- 
lenhoff pulled  no  punches  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  columns  and  TV  comments 
by  Tom  Braden  and  Frank  Mankiewicz. 
Mr  Mollenhoff  was  a  perfect  example  of 
a  man  who  is  sick  and  tired  of  tactics 
used  by  liberal  columnists  to  discredit 
the  character  of  a  man  just  because  they 
do  not  approve  of  his  political  philos- 

These  two  new  reporters  on  the  Wash- 
ington scene  have  attempted  to  use  the 
techniques  of  reporting  half-truths, 
taking  facts  out  of  context,  and  casting 
.suspicion  on  Judge  Haynsworth.  The 
only  factual  complaint  Mr.  Braden  and 
Mr  Mankiewicz  have  against  Judge 
Haynsworth  is  the  fact  that  he  is  con- 
sidered a  conservative  and  he  is  from 
the  South.  But  since  these  are  not  valid 
reasons  for  keeping  a  man  off  the  High 
Court  these  reporters  have  resorted  to 
tactics  that  are  considered  unfair  m 
most  circles.  I,  for  one.  applaud  Mr. 
Mollenhoff  for  calling  the  hand  of  these 
two  reporters  on  Uve  television  last 
nifilit.  

SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT  IN 

HIS     EFFORTS     TOWARD     PEACE 

IN  VIETNAM 

I  Mr  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
moments  ago  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr  Wright)  pointed  out  to  us  the 
importance  of  the  bipartisan  effort  now 
being  made  in  this  House  to  show  sup- 
port for  tlie  President  of  the  Umted 
States  as  he  and  his  assistants  seek  dili- 
gently to  find  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam.  I 
certainly  subscribe  to  what  the  gentle- 
man said  on  that  occasion  and  the 
remarks  made  by  the  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford). 

If  we  are  to  provide  those  who  are 
negotiating  for  us  with  maximum 
strength,  we  must  let  it  be  known  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  unity  in  this 
countrj-   in   support   of   the   President'.. 

effort. 

The  Communist  propagandists  make 
much  of  the  fact— often  distorting  the 
facts  Indeed— that  there  is  a  great 
divisiveness  here  uix)n  the  question  of 
war  and  peace  in  Vietnam.  To  the  extent 
that  we  show  unity  and  singleness  of 
purpose,  a  great  deal  of  that  propaganda 
will  be  negated,  and  thus  faciliUte  the 
ending  of  the  war. 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  released  parity 
figures  for  October  1969.  showing  aver- 
age parity  at  74  percent — the  same  fig- 
ure as  September.  This  figure  is  2  per- 
cent higher  than  the  January  parity  fig- 
ure of  72  percent  but  2  percent  lower 
than  the  June  figure  of  76  percent. 

In  accordance  with  my  practice.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  inserting  the  farm  parity  fig- 
ures for  October  1969.  along  with  Jan- 
uary  and  September  figures  for  compar- 
ison: 

PARITY.  OCTOBER  1%9 
II  n  perc«nt| 


Commodity 


January     Septembec  October 


Cotton      — . 

Wheat     • 

Corn 

Butterlat 

Milk 

Wool 

Barley 

Flax  

Oats 

Sofglium  

Beel .^— 

Chicken — 

tR«s 

Hogs..       

Lambs  r*- 

Tufkey.     

Soybeans  . 

Average. 


41 
«7 

es 

74 
83 
44 
6& 
67 
69 
64 
78 
17 

M 
« 

es 

70 


41 
«$ 

67 
75 
81 
43 
60 
60 
» 
71 
S3 
71 
7S 
96 
88 
C6 
63 


45 
46 
65 

75 
81 
42 
61 
62 
60 
68 

i\ 

66 

7b 
9b 
91 
69 
bl 


74 


NO  TRENCHES  FOR  MONUMENT 
AREA 

iMr  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks." ^  .  ,.., 
Mr  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  12 
months  will  see  Uie  Nation's  Capital  take 
its  greatest  transportation  strides  with 
the  first  subway  construction  and  im- 
plementation of  its  freeway  plans.  En- 
couraging progress  has  been  made  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  follow- 
in"  the  City  Council's  September  deci- 
sionmaking. Previously  approved  plans 
have  been  dusted  off  and  brought  up  to 
date,  and  in  some  instances  old  studies 
are  reconsidered. 

However,  recently  suggested  plans  of 
the  District  Highway  Department  for  a 
possible  surface  expressway  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  Uie 
Washington  Monument  cause  some  con- 
cern Such  a  route,  even  in  a  depressed 
trench,  would  be  destructive  of  the 
precious  environment  of  this  naUonal 
shrine  area.  This  route  has  previously 
been  studied  and  rejected.  It  should  be 
accorded  no  further  attention  today  as  it 
would  inject  a  discordant  note  in  the 
plans  to  establish  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion Evstem  harmonious  with  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  our  metropolitan  area. 


OCTOBER    PARITY 
(Mr.    ZWACH   asked    and   was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


FIRING  OF  ERNEST  FITZGERALD 
(Mr.    BROYHILL   of    Virginia    asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  re\-ise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  of  us  have  heard  about 
my  good  friend  Ernest  Fitzgerald  who 
has  been  fired  by  the  Air  Force  for  tell- 
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ing  a  congressional  committee  the  truth 
about  the  cost  of  the  C-5A  airplane. 

Some  of  us  expected  some  changes 
when  the  new  adtninistration  took  over 
regarding  the  practice  of  economy.  But 
indifference  to  cost  is  apparently  so 
deeply  ingrairied  in  the  Government 
bureaucracy  now  that  it  makes  httle 
difference  what  party  is  in  control  of 
the  executive  branch. 

This  case  is  just  one  more  example  of 
the  Government's  attitude  toward  econ- 
omy. It  seems  that  if  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had 
been  a  militant,  aai  anarchLst:  if  he  had 
threatened  to  burn  the  Pentagon  down 
or  start  a  riot,  we  probably  would  have 
a  job  for  him  in  a  hurry,  or  a  promotion, 
or  more  likely  a  handout.  We  do  it  all 
the  time.  Billions  are  being  spent  right 
now  to  bribe  those  who  threaten  us. 
We  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  our  own  de- 
struction, doing  it  with  taxpayers' 
money,  and  there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

I  am  really  concerned  about  this  situ- 
ation. We  cannot  continue  indefinitely 
to  ask  our  constituents  to  pay  ever 
higher  prices  while  we  ignore  waste  and 
corruption.  What  we  need  is  an  Ernest 
PitzgeraM  in  every  agency  of  this  Gov- 
ernment-looking for  waste,  expo.sing  it, 
and  eliminating  it.  We  promised  the  tax- 
payers we  would  do  tlrs  last  year.  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  must  keep  that  promise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  liaw  can  we  continue  to 
hire,  retain,  and  promote  incompetents, 
malcontents,  militants,  and  those  who 
denounce  our  Government  and  openly 
threaten  to  disrupt  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  fire  loyal,  outstanding,  honest,  and 
sincere  career  public  servants  such  as 
Ernest  Fitzgerald.  This  is  indeed  a 
strange  situation.  I  lear  we  may  have 
cau.se  to  regret  it. 


•LIGHT  OF  PEACE" 
DEMONSTRATION 

I  Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  t;iven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks." 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
scheduled  for  this  weekend  a  so-called 
march  on  Washington  on  behalf  of 
peace.  The  leftwing  sympathizers  who 
are  the  prime  movers  in  this  march  pose 
the  danger  of  it  becoming  violent  I  pro- 
pose that  the  silent  majority  of  the 
American  people,  tiiose  wlio  know  the 
Vietnam  problem,  who  are  patriotic  and 
loyal  Americans,  give  their  answer  to 
this  rally  by  "lightinu  up  for  peace"  on 
November  14. 

By  turning  on  their  porchlights  on  the 
evening  of  this  march  they  can  show 
that  they  are  behind  President  Nixon's 
efforts  to  establish  a  just  and  honor- 
able peace  in  Vietnam,  and  that  they  are 
opposed  to  those  who  believe  that  vio- 
lence in  the  name  of  peace  is  acceptable. 

I  propose  that  all  Americans  turn  on 
their  porchlights  Friday  from  7  to  10 
p.m.  in  tiie  "light  for  peace  "  demonstra- 
tion of  their  own.  The  kIow  of  millions 
of  porchlights  will  K»e  a  symbol  all  across 
the  land  of  the  earliest  desire  for  peace 
and  of  support  for  our  President  who 
is  striving  to  bring  peace  to  America  and 
the  world. 


Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  once  asked: 
Ah,   when   shall    all    men's   g<X)d   be   each 
man's    rule,    and    universal    peace    lie    like 
a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land? 

While  universal  peace  may  be  a  long 
way  off.  we  in  this  country  can  show  our 
desire  for  an  honorable  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, and  back  our  President  from  the 
heart  of  America — its  family  homes — by 
lighting   our   porchlights   Friday    night. 


OPERATION  SPEAKOUT 

1  Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  i 

Mr.  RANDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend,  along  with  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  received  a  telegram 
from  Bob  Hope  asking  support  for  a 
week  of  national  unity.  He  requested  a 
resolution  be  introduced  urging  the 
President  to  proclaim  a  week  of  national 
unity.  I  telegraphed  my  support  and 
promised  to  introduce  the  resolution  this 
morning. 

I  proposed  a  re.solution  but  after  a 
conversation  with  the  Parliamentarian  I 
find  it  must  be  referred  to  the  Judiciai-y 
Committee.  Now  with  the  week  half  pone 
because  we  were  not  in  session,  to  pro- 
ceed now  could  be  an  unproductive 
effort. 

I  take  this  time  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  President  may  on  his  own  an- 
nounce a  proclamation  which  will  en- 
dorse the  week  of  national  unity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  night,  Thurs- 
day, tiie  13th,  a  former  national  com- 
mander of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  « Mr.  Roude- 
Bi'sH  I  has  reserved  1  hour  under  special 
orders.  I  have  also  reserved  1  hour.  I 
make  this  announcement  because  I  hope 
that  all  our  colleagues  who  are  members 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  or  the 
American  Legion,  as  well  as  any  who  may 
be  of  like  mind  will  be  on  the  floor  at  the 
conclusion  of  business  to  participate  in 
what  is  called  Operation  Speakout.  We 
will  be  on  the  floor  at  about  the  same 
time  of  the  so-called  death  march.  At  a 
tune  when  the  misguided  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  moratorium  crowd  I  hope  we  may 
be  able  to  say  something  positive  for  the 
silent  majority — that  we  are  proud  of  our 
country  and  we  plan  to  make  it  plain  the 
majority  of  Americans  do  not  agree  with 
the  negative  minded  minority  who  advo- 
cate peace  at  any  price. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1072. 
APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  submitted  the 
following  conference  rcoort  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  'S.  1072  >  to  authorize 
funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Appalachian  Re.^ional  Development  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended,  and  titles  I,  III, 
IV,  and  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended: 
Conference  Report  iH    Rept    No    91  (314) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
ngreeing    voles    of    the    two    Houses    on    the 


amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S 
1072)  to  authorize  funds  to  carry  out  the 
purpases  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and  titles 
I.  III.  IV.  and  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
EAinomlc  Development  Act  of  1965.  a.s 
amended,  having  met.  aft^r  full  and  Iree 
conference,  liave  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  tlielr  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  tlie  amendment  of  the  Hovise  to  the 
text  of  tlie  bill  and  agree  to  the  s;ime  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment   Insert  the  following,': 

TITLE    I -APPALACHIAN     REGIONAL    DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 
Sec     101     This   title  may   be   cited   as   the 
"Appalachian     Regional     Development     Act 
Amendments  of  1969". 

Sec.  102  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105  ot 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Ai  t 
of  1965  (40  App  use,  105)  Is  amended  lo 
road  as  follows: 

"(b)  To  carry  out  this  section  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  t<5  the 
Commission  to  be  available  until  expended, 
not  to  exceed  $1,900,000  lor  the  two-hscal 
year  period  ending  June  30.  1971  Not  to 
exceed  $475,000  of  .such  authorization  shall 
be  available  for  the  expenses  of  the  Federal 
tochairman.  his  alternate,  and  his  stall  " 

Sec  103,  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 201  la)  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App  U  S  C  201 1 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  provi- 
sions of  sections  106(a)  and  118  ol  title  2'i. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  obliga- 
tion, period  of  availability,  and  expenditure 
of  Federal-aid  highway  funds,  shall  apply  U' 
the  development  highway  system  and  the 
local  access  roads,  and  all  othtr  provisions 
of  such  title  23  that  are  applicable  to  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  Federal- 
aid  primary  and  secondary  highways  and 
which  the  Secretary  determines  are  not  in- 
consistent with  this  Act  shall  apply,  respec- 
tively, to  such  system  and  roads  " 

ib)  Subsection  (gl  of  section  201  of  tlie 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  ol 
1965  (40  App  U  S  C  201 )  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(gl  To  Carry  out  this  section  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  to  be  available  until  expended. 
$175.000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970;  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
iiiK  June  30.  1971:  $175,000,000  for  "the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972:  and  $170000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973  " 

Sec  104  ia(  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion lai  ot  .section  202  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App 
use,  202(ai  I  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"In  order  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  ade- 
quate heallli  facilities  and  services  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  region,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  plan- 
ning, construction,  equipment,  and  operation 
(if  multi-county  demonstration  health,  nutri- 
tion, and  child  care  projects,  including  hospi- 
tals, regional  health  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment centers  and  other  facilities  and  services 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  ' 
(bi  The  second  .sentence  of  sub.section  (c) 
of  such  .section  202  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "50  per  centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "75  per  centum". 

Id  .Subsectirin  ic)  of  such  section  202  is 
further  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
following  the  second  sentence  the  following 
new  sentences:  "The  Federal  contribution 
may  be  provided  entirely  from  funds  appro- 
priated 'o  carry  out  this  section  or  in  com- 
bination with  funds  provided  under  other 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  the  opera- 
tion of  he.ilth  related  facilities  and  the  pro- 
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vision   of    he.ilth    services.    Notwithstanding 

•U    provision    of    law    limiting   the   Federal 

vlre  m  such  oihcr  programs,  funds  appro- 

■  .-^ated  to  carry  out  this  section  may  be  used 

',  mcrea.se  Federal  grants  for  operating  com- 

',,-ents  (1   a  demonstration   health   project 

■c)  the  maximum  percentage  cost  thereof  au- 

[w.iizcd  by  tius  subsection  " 

,di  bub.section  (ei  of  such  section  202  is 
mended  t"  read  as  follows: 
'  -lei  In  order  to  provide  for  the  further 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region  s  hu- 
man resources,  grants  under  this  section 
^■•lall  give  special  emphasis  to  programs  and 
research  fur  the  early  detection,  diagnosis, 
nud  treatment  of  occupational  diseases  arls- 
[w^   irom  cual  mining,  such  as  black  lung. 

bEc  105  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  clause 
i",  of  subsection  (ai  of  section  2u5  of  the 
A"ppalachlan  Regional  Development  Act  of 
ries  (40  App.  use.  205 1  fs  amended  by 
sulking  out  "in  accordance  with  the  and 
"inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  to  make  grants 
to  the  ttates  fur  carrying  out  such  projects, 
m  accordance  with  the  applicable'. 

,b)  subsection  <b)  of  such  seciion  20o 
is  amended  by  sinking  out  "and  19G9-  and 
inserting    in    lieu    thereof    "1969,    1970,    and 

Sec  106  KubsecUou  (el  of  section  207  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  use  207ie))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  ^  ^  .„ 

"  ( e  I  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized  U) 
provide,  or  contract  with  public  or  private 
organizations  to  provide,  mformalicn.  ad- 
vice and  technical  a.ssistance  with  respect 
to  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  and  oper- 
ation bv  nonprofit  organizations  ol  housing 
lor  low  or  moderate  income  families  in  such 
areas  of  the  region,"  „,a  ^r 

Sec  107  Subsection  (C)  of  section  214  oi 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
ot  1965  (40  App.  use.  214)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "December  31,  1967"  in  the  hrst 
.sentence  thereof  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"December  31.  1970',  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  the  following:  For 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  cny  sewage  treat- 
ment worles  constructed  pursuant  to  section 
81c  I  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  without  Federal  grant-in-aid  assistance 
under  such  section  shall  be  regarded  as  if 
constructed  with  such  assisWnce. " 

SEC  108  Secuon  302(a)(1)  (B)  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  ol  1965 
(40  App  U.S.C,  302)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  "a  local"  the  following:  "a  State 
agency  certified  as". 

SEC  109  Section  401  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
use  401)  is  amended  by  strlldng  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
heu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
not  to  exceed  $268,500,000  for  the  two-fiscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1971.  to  carry 
out  this  Act,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$90  000  000  IB  authorized  for  section  202,  $15, - 
000 '000  for  secuon  203,  $15,000,000  for  secUon 
205'  $3  000,000  lor  secUon  207,  $50,000,000 
for 'section  211,  $82,500,000  for  section  214, 
and  $13,000,000  for  section  302.". 

Sec  10  Section  403  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.e.  403)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"The  President  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  a  study  of  the  extent  to  which  por- 
tions of  upper  New  York  State  which  are 
geographically  part  of  the  New -England  re- 
gion or  the  Appalachian  region  and  share 
the  social  and  economic  characteristics  there- 
of should  be  Included  In  either  ot  such  re- 
gions He  shall  submit  the  results  of  such 
study  together  with  his  recommendations 
to  Congress  not  later  than  June  30.  1970." 

Sec  111.  SecUon  405  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.SC  405)  Is  amended  by  InaerUng  Im- 
mediately after  "Act"  the  following:  ••,  other 
than  secUon  201.". 
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Tin.E  II-AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  \    OF 
THE    PUBLIC    WORKS    AND    ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT   ACT   OF    1965 
SEC  201    This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Re- 

f.i,nal  Action  Planning  Commission  Ameiid- 

'"  SK  "202'^  Section  501  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  l'JC5  (42 
use  3181)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  5ul  as  sccnou  501(a)  and  adding  the 
following  new  stibsectlon  (b)  : 

-ib)  Upon  rctolul:on  ol  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Sen^ae  or  the  HoufC  ol 
Rei-re-eiit.aives.  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
'Uidv  the  aavi.'abiluy  of  aUenr.g  the  foo- 
e-aohical  area  ol  any  region  designated  ua- 
Ucr  this  boction.  m  order  to  further  tne 
purpose  of  this  Act," 

S^c  "03  (a  I  Subsection  (ai  of  section  505 
of 'the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devclop- 
mer.t  Act  of  1965  (42  U  SC,  3185)  is  amended 
to  read  ai  followr,:  ... 

■  ,  a )  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  is  authorizec^  to  pro- 
vide to  the  commi.ssions  technical  assistance 
which   would   be  useful   in  aiding  the  com- 
missions to  c:.rry  out   their  functions  under 
this    Act   and    to    develop    recommendations 
I'lid  programs.  Such  assistance  shall  Include 
s-.udies   and   p'.ans  cxaluating  the   needs  c. 
and  developing  potentialities  for.   economic 
n-owm  of  sucn  region,  and  research  on  im- 
proving the  conservation   and  utilization  of 
the    human    and    natural    resources    of    the 
region,  and  planning,  investigations,  studies, 
demonstration    projects,    and    training    pro- 
grams  which   will   farther   the    purposes   0^ 
this   Act,   Such   a.ssistance   may   be   jTOvided 
bv   the  Secretary   through   members   of   his 
siafl    through  the  payment  of  funds  author- 
ized for  this  section  to  other  departments  or 
agencies    of    the     Federal     Government,    or 
through  the  employment  of  private  individ- 
uals    partnerships,    firms,    corporations,    or 
siutable  institutions,  under  contracts  entered 
into  lor  such  purposes,  or  through  granl-m- 
a'd  to  the  commissions  The  Secretary,  in  his 
discretion,  may  require  the  repaymcni  of  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  paragraph  and 
prescribes  the  terms  and  conditions  m  such 
repayment. 

1 2 1  In  carrying  out  their  functions  under 
this  Act  the  commissions  are  authorized  to 
engage  in  planning,  investigations,  studies. 
demonstraUon  projects,  and  training  pro- 
prams  which  will  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  activities  may  be  carried 
out  by  the  commissions  through  the  payment 
of  funds  to  departments,  agencies,  or  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Government,  or 
ihrout'h  the  employment  of  private  indi- 
viduals, partnerships,  firms,  or  corporations, 
or  suitable  institutions  under  contracts  en- 
tered into  for  such  purposes  or  through 
grants-in-aid  to  agencies  of  State  or  local 
governments.  In  the  case  of  demonstration 
projects  and  training  programs,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  such  projects  and  pro- 
grams shall  be  carried  out  through  depart- 
ments agencies,  or  instrumentalities  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  of  State  or  local 
governments." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  505  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Thereafter,  such  expenses  shall 
be  paid  50  per  centum  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  50  per  centum  by  the  States 
in  the  region,  except  that  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Federal  cochalrman,  his  al- 
ternate, and  his  staff  shall  be  paid  solely  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  share  to  be 
paid  by  each  State  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Commission.  The  Federal  cochalrman 
shall  not  participate  or  vote  In  such  de- 
termination." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  505  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  authority  of  sec- 
tion 509(d)  of  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  expended  in  such  fiscal  year  in  car- 


rving  out  subsection  (aMl)   und  subsection 
lb)  of  thl?  section,"  ,,.„,,- 

SEC  204  Section  506  of  tl.c  Public  W  orKs 
and  P:co:iomlc  De^eloptncn;  Act  of  19Co 
I  12  use  3186)  IS  amended  by  InEerting 
•  ,a)"  immediatclv  alter  "Sec,  506."  and  by 
aeiding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection  ib)  :  ,,,.„,, 

"(b)  The  Federal  cxhairman  shall  e,stab- 
lish  and  at  all  times  maintain  his  headquar- 
ters olhce  in  the  Di:  trici   of  C  .lumbia  " 

Sec  2'>5  la)  Subsection  la)  cl  section  5')9 
ofthe  Public  Works  and  Eoon'-mic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  n<65  142  use,  3:88a)  is 
aniotiTC'd  to  read  a?  f(,nnws: 

"I  a  I  In  order  to  enable  the  State  and  other 
entities    within    eronomic    development    rc- 
pions  ei  tataiishcd  u-ider  th's  Act  to  t.ike  max- 
imum aeivanta«  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
prams     (  .s    he-reinalter    d?hncd)     lor    which 
thev  are  eligible  but  for  which,  bccavise  d 
t'leir  economic  situation,  ihey  cannot  supply 
the   required   matching   sViare.   or   for  v,  men 
There  are  insumcient  lunds  available  i  ndcr 
the    Federal    Kianl-in-a;d    Act    authorizing 
.such  prr.prains  to  meet  prctsmc  necd^=  of  ti.c 
region     Vac  Secretary  shall,   eince  a  compi-- 
hensive     Iong-r<.npe    e;onjmic     olan    estab- 
lished pursuant  to  clause   (2)    o'.  secUon  0<J3 
(.0    IS  in  e.lect.   provide  funds   pursuant  tJ 
spccnic    recommendation.^,    to    e.>ch    of    the 
Federal  cochairmen  of  tbe  regional  c   mm;s- 
sions  heretofore  or  hereaiier  establisned  v.n- 
der  this  title,  to  be  used  for  all  cr  any  por- 
tion   of    the    bitslc    Federal    contribution    to 
proiect*    under     such    Federal    grant-in-aid 
programs  authorized  by  Federal  grant-in-aid 
Acts    and  for  the  pur;)ose  of  Increasing  the 
Federal  contribtition  to  projects  under  such 
programs  above  the  fixed  maximum  portion 
of  the  cost   of  such   projects  otherwise   au- 
thorized bv  the  applicable  law    No  program 
or  project  authorized  under  this  section  s  laU 
be   implemented  until   ( 1  1    applications  and 
p:ans  relaung  to  the  program  or  project  have 
been  determined  bv  the  responsible  Federal 
omcial  t3  be  compaUble  with  the  proMsions 
and  obiecuves  of  Federal  laws  which  he  ad- 
ministers that  are  not  inconsistent  with  tais 
An    and    (2)    the  Regional   Commission   in- 
volved has  approved  such  program  or  project 
and  has  determined  that  It  meets  the  appli- 
cable criteria  under  section  504  and  will  con- 
tribute   to   the   development   of    the    region, 
which  determination  shall  be  controlling.  In 
the  rase  of  any  program  or  project  for  which 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  basic  Federal  contri- 
bution to  the  project  under  a  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  program  is  proposed  to  be  made  under 
this  subsecuon.  no  such  Federal  contributioii 
shall  be  made  un*il  the  responsible  Federal 
of&cial   administering  the  Federal   grant-in- 
aid  Act  authorizing  such  contribution  certi- 
fies that  such  program  or  project  meets  all 
of   the  requirements  of  such  Federal  grant- 
in-Aid  Act  and  could  be  approved  for  Fed- 
eral  contribution  under   such   Act   If  funds 
were  available  under  such  Act  for  such  pro- 
gram or  project.  Funds  may  be  provided  for 
programs  and  projects  in  a  State  under  this 
subsection   only    If    the   Commission    deter- 
mines that  the  level  of  Federal   and  State 
financial  assistance  under  titles  of  this  Act 
other  than  this  title,  and  under  Acts  other 
than  this  Act.  for  the  same  type  of  programs 
or    projects    in    that    porUon    of    the   State 
within  the  region  will  not  be  diminished  in 
order  to  substitute  ftmds  authorized  by  this 
EUbsecUon.  Funds  provided  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  available  without  regard  to  any 
limitations  on  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tion in  any  other  Act." 

<b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  509  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  In  the  first 
sentence  thereof  "December  31  ^^f  «"';' 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1970  . 
(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  509  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  title,  for 
the  two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30, 
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1971,  to  be  available  until  expended,  not  to 
exceed  $255,000,000.  After  deducting  such 
amount.s  ns  are  authorized  to  carry  ovit  sub- 
sections (a)(1)  and"  (b)  of  section  505,  the 
Secretary  shall  apportion  the  remainder  of 
the  sums  appropriated  under  this  authorl- 
7ation  for  any  fiscal  year  to  the  regional  com- 
inls.-ions.  excepit  that  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  nor  more  than  25  per  centum  of  such 
lomalnlng  amount  aiiall  be  allocated  to  any 
(lie  regional  commission  All  amounts  ap- 
pr  >prlated  under  this  authorization  for  any 
liscal  year  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  regional  commissions  prior  to  the 
iiul  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriated  " 
Sec  206  Title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
EcoiKvmIc  Development  Act  of  1965  (42  U  S  C 
:!181  et  seq.)  is.  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"tOORDINATION 

"SEr  511.  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  his 
actiyltles  in  making  grants  and  loans  \inder 
titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act  with  those  of  each 
of  the  Federal  cochalrmen  in  making  grants 
under  this  title,  and  each  Federal  cochalr- 
man  .shall  coordinate  his  activities  m  making 
grants  under  this  title  with  those  of  the 
Secretary  in  making  grants  and  loans  under 
titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act. 

"ALASKA 

"Sec  512.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  not 
to  exceed  $500,000  for  the  two- fiscal-year 
period  ending  June  30.  1971.  to  the  Federal 
Field  Committee  for  Development  Planning 
in  Alaska  for  the  purpose  of  planning  eco- 
nomic development  programs  and  projects  In 
Alaska  in  cooperation  with  the  government 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  Nothing  contained  In 
this  section  shall  be  construed  as  preclud- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  regional  commis- 
sion for  Alaska. 

"REGIONAL    TRANSPORTATION    SYSTEMS 

"Sec.  513  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, acting  Jointly  with  the  regional  com- 
missions, is  authorized  to  conduct  and 
facilitate  full  and  complete  investigations 
and  studies  of  the  needs  ct  the  economic 
development  regions  established  under  this 
title  for  regional  transportation  systems 
which  will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  In  connection  therewith,  to  carry  out 
such  demonstration  projects  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
such  investigations  and  stvidies.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  10,  1971.  the 
results  of  such  investigations  and  studies 
together  with  his  recommendations  and 
those  of  each  regional  cc;mmission  " 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  to  carry  out 
this  section.  Such  amount  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  those  sums  otherwise  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  " 

TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OP  1965 

Sec.  301.  Title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  as  follows 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  101(c)  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (42  use.  3131(c))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"except  that  In  the  case  of  a  grant  to  an 
Indian  tribe,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the 
non-Federal  share  below  such  per  centum  or 
may  waive  the  non-Federal  share". 

(2)  Section  106  Is  amended  by  striking 
"June  30,  1969"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  30.  1970". 

Sec.  302.  Section  301  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
use,  3151)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secreitary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants,  enter  Into  contracts  or  otherwise 
provide  funds  for  any  demonstration  project 
within  a  redevelopment  area  or  areas  which 
be  det«rnuue6  Is  designed  to  foeter  regional 


productivity  and  growth,  prevent  out- 
migratlon.  and  otherwise  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  " 

Sec  303  Section  302  of  the  Public  Works 
iind  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
use  31521  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1969, 
and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1970. " 

Sec  304  (a)  Subsection  (ui  of  section  401 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Art  of  1965  (42  U  S  C  3161  )  i;  amended 
by  sinking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon   and   the  following: 

"(6)  those  .ire.is  selected  for  assistance 
iiinler  part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Op- 
|,  .rtunlty  Act  of  1964.  and  tho.se  areas  which 
the  Secretary  determines  meet  the  purposes 
of  .section  150  of  part  D  of  title  X  ol  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and 
which  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  Act.  except  that  no  redevelopment  area 
(-stabli.vhed  utidcr  this  paragraph  .shall  be 
eligible  to  meet  the  rc<iuirenieni  ul  .section 
403(ai  (  1  I  (  Bl   of  this  Act  " 

lb)  atibsectlon  (b)(3i  of  .<,uih  section  401 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  i.tiiiii"  tlie 
following:   "or  (ailOi" 

(C)  .Sub.sectlon  (Di(4i  of  such  section  401 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  .md  (.i)(4)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  loUowmg: 
"lai (4)   and  (a) (6)  " 

id)  The  second  sentence  of  sub:,ection  (d) 
of  such  section  401  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  after  ".my  other  subsection 
of  this  section"  the  following  "other  than 
subsection   i  a  i  i  6  i  ", 

And   the  House  agree  to  the     s.ime 
That    the    House   recede   from   Us   ainend- 
nient    to    ihe    title   ol    the    bill   and   agree   to 
the  s.ime 

Robert  E    Jones. 
John  A    Blatnik. 
Jim    Wright. 
Ed   Eomondson. 
WII  LIAM  C    Cramkr. 
William    H    Harsha. 
James  C    Cleveland. 
Mauaijii^  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Joseph   M    Montoya, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

W      B     SPONG. 

Howard  H    Baker.  Jr  . 

John    Sherman    Cooper, 

Robert  Dole, 
Martagrrs  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  ^>n  the  amendments  of 
th-  House  to  the  bill  (S  1072)  to  author- 
ize funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  and  titles  I,  III.  IV,  and 
V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  strikes  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Inserts  a  sub.-lltute  The  Senate  recedes 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House,  with  an  amendment  which  is 
a  substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  House  amendment  and  the  sub- 
stitute agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted 
in  the  following  outline  except  for  minor 
technical,    clerical,    and    clarifying    changes, 

APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

Sections  101,  102.  and  103(a)  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  are  the  same  as  sections 
201,  202,  and  203(a)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  are  provisions  relating  to  the 
short  title,  administrative  expenses,  and  con- 
tract authority. 


Appalachian  development  highway  system 
Section  103  o,  the  .Senate  bill  amends 
section  201(g)  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965  which  provides 
the  monetary  authorization  for  the  Appa- 
1  It h Ian  Development  Highway  System,  to  au- 
thorize $175  million  per  fiscal  year  for  fiscal 
years  1970.  1971.  and  1972  and  $170  million 
for  hscal  year  1973  The  Senate  bill  further 
authorizes  the  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed 
$150  nillllon  of  these  funds  for  engineering 
work  and  advance  rii:;ht-o(-way  acquisition 
on  .'cctlons  of  the  highway  system  whose 
construction  is  not  expected  to  be  accom- 
plished vinder  the  authorizations  contained 
m  the  Appalachian  Act. 

.Section  203(b)  ol  the  House  amendment  is 
a  conip,>r.ible  provision  winch  provides,  how- 
ever, only  for  a  1-year  extension  o(  the  sys- 
t"m  through  liscal  year  1972,  thus  reauthoriz- 
ing the  unexpended  balance  ol  the  existinc 
appropriation  and  limiting  the  oblUration  oi 
such  authorization  to  not  more  than  $195 
iiiillion  ill  any  one  fiscal  year 

St-ctlon  103(bi  of  the  conlerence  .substitute 
is  the  same  as  the  Senate  r.mendment  with 
the  deletion,  however,  ol  the  authorization 
ol  fxpondlture  of  up  to  $150  nUllion  for 
engineering  and  advance  ripht-ol-way  acqui- 
sition on  sections  of  the  system  not  expected 
to  be  constructed  under  the  authorization 
Demonstration  health  projects 
Section  104(ai  of  the  Senate  bill  amends 
section  202(a)  of  the  Appal.ichian  Act  to 
expand  the  grant  authority  for  multicounty 
ficmonslration  health  projects  to  specifically 
include  nutrition,  and  child  care  projects 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
par.ible  provision 

Section  104(a)  of  the  conference  substitute 
IS  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  104(bl  of  the  Senate  bill  increases 
the  Federal  percenUige  p.iyable  in  the  case 
of  operating  grants  for  demoiLstration  health 
projects  from  50  to  75  percent  lor  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  years  of  operation 

The  Hou.se  amendment  contained  no  com- 
I>arable  provision. 

Section  104(b)  of  the  conference  substitute 
IS  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  104(c)  ol  tlie  Senate  bill  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  to  a 
State  not  more  than  60  percent  ol  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  expenditures  for  furnishing 
services  described  in  clauses  (14)  and  (15) 
of  section  402(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision 

Section  104(c)  of  the  conference  substitute 
amends  section  202(C)  of  the  Appalachian 
Act  Uj  proylde  that  the  Federal  contribution 
m  the  way  of  grants  for  operating  expenses 
for  these  multicounty  demonstration  health, 
nutrition,  and  child  care  projects  (whether 
or  not  constructed  with  funds  authorized  by 
section  2021  may  be  provided  entirely  Irom 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
or  in  combination  with  funds  appropriated 
to  c.\rry  out  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams for  the  operation  of  heaJth-related  fa- 
cilities and  for  providing  health  services,  and 
further  waives  any  limitation  on  the  Federal 
share  conuilned  In  such  other  program  to 
permit  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  to  be  used  to  increase  the  Federal 
grant  for  operating  components  of  a  demon- 
stration health  project  to  the  maximum  per- 
centage authorized  by  this  subsection. 

Section  104(c)  of  the  Senate  bill  also 
amends  section  202(e)  of  the  Appalachian 
Act  to  require  that  in  making  grants  under 
that  section  special  emphasis  be  given  to 
programs  and  research  for  the  early  detec- 
tion, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  occupa- 
tional diseases  arising  from  coal  mining  such 
as  black  i'lng. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

Section  104(d)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  in  this 
regard. 
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Mining  area  restoration 
section  105  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
thrsame  as  sections  105  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  204  of  the  House  amendment  which  were 
idenUcal  provisions. 

Housing 
Section  106  of  the  Senate  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 207(e)  of  the  Appalachian  *<;*  ;^/^; 
thorize  the  Secretary  to  provide  directly  or 
bv  contract  InJormatlorv,  advice  and  tech- 
nical assistance  relaUng  to  consUuctlon  re- 
habilitation, and  operation  by  nonprofit  or- 
eanlzatlons  of  housing  for  low-  or  moderate- 
income  families  In  Appalachian  region  area^. 
The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
narable  provision.  .  »     . 

Section  106  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  the  Senate  bill. 

Manpower  development   projects 
Section  107  of  the  Senate  bill  amends  the 
Appalachian  Act  to  add  a  new  section  206 
authorizing    80-percent    Federal    g^^r'^    ^""^ 
manpower  development  demonstration  proj 
ects  and  authorizes  $10  mllUon  for  this  pur- 

^*°The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conlerence  substitute  contains  no  pro- 
vision   relaUng    to    manpower    development 
demonstration   projects.   However,   the  con- 
ferees  agree   that   In   the   administration   of 
section  302  of  the  Appalachian  Act  and  the 
administration   of    the   Manpower   Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  all  other  pro- 
visions of  law  authorizing  grants  for  man- 
power   training,    retraining.    ^"'^^^'^^''''''J: 
Uon     there    should    be    Increased    emphasis 
placed   upon   projects   for   training,   retrain- 
ing   and  rehabilitating  coal  miners,  partlcu- 
lurly  those  in  the  rural  areas  of  Appalachia. 
Sewage  treatment  works 
Section  108  of  the  Senate  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 214(c)  of  the  Appalachian  Act  to  extend 
the  definition   of  Federal   grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams to  those  authorized  on  or  before  De- 
cember 31,  1970.  . 

Section  205  of  the  House  amendment  is 
Identical  and,  therefore,  section  107  of  the 
conference  subsUtute  contains  this  provision. 
SecUon  108  of  the  Senate  bill  also  amends 
section  214(c)  of  the  Appalachian  Act  to 
provide  that  for  the  purposes  of  that  secUon 
which  deals  with  supplements  to  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  any  sewage  treatment 
works  constructed  pursuant  to  section  8(c) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
without  Federal  grant-in-aid  assistance  un- 
der that  section  shall  be  regarded  as  if  con- 
structed with  such  assistance. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  in  sec- 
tion 107  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  in  this 

regard. 

Administrative  expenses 

Sections  110  of  the  Senate  bill  and  206  of 
the  House  amendment  are  identical,  and  this 
provision  is  found  In  section  108  of  the  con- 
ference substitute. 

Authorizations 

Section  111  of  the  Senate  bill  authorized 
•294  minion  for  the  2-ftscal-year  period  end- 
ing June  30.  1971.  This  amount  was  broken 
down  as  follows: 


Section  207  of  the  House  amendmeiit  ati- 
thortzed  $250  mUlion  for  the  same  2-flscal- 
year  period,  broken  down  as  follows: 

^pro5ect*°'"'-°-'".''-'^"°'^-^-^'^-^  »85.  000.  000 
sec.  203.  Land  stabilization,  coti- 

servatlon,  and  erosion  control-     15,  000,  000 

^'tiof  ■    ''^['^'^^   "^^^_^'!'T1'.  15,000.000 

Sec.  207"  Housing  a-sslstance 2.  000.  000 

Sec    211.  Vocational  education.  50,000,000 

Sec.  214.  Supplemental  grants..  75.000,000 
Sec      302.     Administrative     ex- 
penses  of   local   development 

districts  and  research 8.  000.  000 


Sec.  202  Demonstration  health 
projects    

Sec  203  Land  stabilization,  con- 
servation, and  erosion  control. 

Sec  205.  Mining  area  restora- 
tion   

Sec    207.  Housing  assistance 

Sec.  208.  Manpower  develop- 
ment     

Sec   211.  Vocational  education.. 

Sec   214.  Supplemental  grants.. 

Sec.  215.  Cultural  programs 

Sec  302.  Administrative  ex- 
penses of  local  development 
districts  and  research 


$95,  000,  000 

15.000,000 

15,000.000 
3.000,000 

10,000.000 

50,000.000 

90,  000, 000 

1,  000,000 


15,000,000 


Section  109  of  the  conference  substitute 
authorizes  not  to  exceed  $268,500,000  for  this 
2-flscal-year  period  as  follows; 

^'^roTects''!^.""!-'''-!"-'^-'--''-  *90.  ""O'  ""^ 
Sec    203.  Land         stabilization, 

conservation,  and  erosion  con-     ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

^Cn"'^'^''^"^  "T.JT.T-'-  15.000.000 
Sec.  207.  Housing  assistance.. -  3.000,000 
Sec  211.  Vocational  education.  50.000,000 
Sec.  214.  Supplemental  grants.  82.500,000 
Sec.  302.  Administrative  ex- 
penses  of    local   development  

districts   and   research 13.000.000 

New  England  study 
Section  208  of  the  House  amendment 
amends  section  203  of  the  Appalachian  Act 
to  require  the  President  to  make  a  study 
of  the  extent  to  which  portions  of  upper 
New  York  State.  Massachusetts.  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Maine  which  are  geo- 
graphically part  of  the  Appalachian  region 
and  share  the  characteristics  thereof  should 
be  included  in  the  Appalachian  region.  The 
results  of  this  study  are  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  not  later  than  June  30.  1970. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

Section   110  of   the  conference  substitute 
requires  the  President  to  make  a  study  of 
the  extent  to  which  portions  of  upper  New 
York   State   are   geographically    part   of   the 
New  England  region  (estabUshed  under  title 
V  of  EDA)    or  the  Appalachian  region    (es- 
tablished   by    the    Appalachian    Act)     and 
share  the  characteristics  of  either  of  such 
regions,  should  be  included  In  either  of  such 
regions  and  to  report  his  recommendations 
to  Congress  not  later  than  June  30,  1970. 
Termination  date 
Sections    112   of   the   Senate   bill   and   209 
of  the  House  amendment  both  exempt  from 
the    termination    date    of    the    Appalachian 
Act,  section  201  relating  to  the  highway  sys- 
tem   This   is   required   as   a   result   of   the 
amendments  made  to  such  section  in  both 
the  bill  and  the  amendment. 

This  provision  is  found  in  section  111  of 
the  conlerence  substitute. 

REGIONAL    COMMISSIONS 

Sections  201  o!  the  Senate  bill  and  101  of 
the  House  amendment  are  identical,  and 
this  provision  (relating  to  the  short  title)  is 
found  in  section  201  of  the  conlerence  suo- 

stitute. 

E-^tabhihrnent  of  region 

Section  202  of  the  Senate  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  to  add  a  new  sub- 
section (b)  requiring  the  Secretary  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  altering  the  geographical 
area  of  any  economic  development  region, 
upon  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

Section  202  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  In  this  regard. 


Regional,  technical,  and  planning  assistance 
Section  203(8)  of  the  Senate  bill  amends 
section  505(a)  of  the  Economic  Development 
Act  to  require  the  Secretary  to  provide  funds 
to  each  commission  to  enable  it  to  carry  out 
its  functions  and  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions and  programs  (including  studies,  inves- 
tigations, planning,  research,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  training  programs),  to  be 
carried  out  on  a  reimbursable  b.-v-'ls  by  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  United  States 
or  bv  contract  with  private  Individuals,  agen- 
cies." or  institutions,  or  by  grants  to  Stale  or 
local  governments. 

Section  102  of  the  House  amendment 
amends  section  505(a)  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  commissions,  in- 
cluding planning,  investigations,  studies, 
demonstration  projects,  and  training  pro- 
grams  which  will  further  the  purposes  of  the 

Sections  203  (a)  and  (c)  of  the  conference 
substitute  are  essentially  the  same  as  tlie 
House  amendment  with  the  following  modi- 
fications: 

First  the  commissions  are  given  independ- 
ent auihoritv  to  engage  in  planning,  investi- 
gations, studies,  demonstration  projects,  ana 
training  programs  which  will  further  the 
purposes  of  the  act  if  these  planning  ac- 
uviiies,  investigations,  studies,  projects,  and 
programs  have  been  first  approved  by  Uie 
secretary.  These  activities  of  the  commis- 
sion are  to  be  carried  out  through  the  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  by  contracts  for 
the  employment  of  private  individuals  and 
instuuiions  or  through  grants-in-aid  to  State 
or  local  governmental  agencies.  To  the  max- 
imum extent  possible,  however,  these  pro- 
grams and  projects  are  to  be  carried  out 
through  public  agencies. 

Second,  the  Secretary  is  limited  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  not  more  than  10  percent  o 
The  appropriated  funds  under  section  509(dl 
in  any  fiscal  vear  for  carrying  out  either  the 
assistance  he  is  authorized  to  P-'ovide  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  (a)  of  sectKDii 
505  or  in  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  under  subsection  (b) 
of  section  505. 

subsection  (bi  of  section  203  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  subsection  (b)  of  section  102  of  the 
House  amendment  are  substantially  the  same 
and  the  provisions  of  the  House  amendment 
(relating  to  administrative  expenses)  are 
contained  in  section  203(b)  of  the  conler- 
ence substitute. 

Adrrnislratne  pouen  of  reg.on'il 
commissions 
Section  204  of  the  Senate  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 506  of  the  Economic  Development  Act 
to  require  each  Federal  cochairman  to  estab- 
lish and  at  all  times  maintain  his  headquar- 
ters office  in  the  District  ol  Columbia  In 
addition,  the  Federal  cochairman  is  author- 
ized to  establish  a  field  office  or  offices  a, 
other  places  within  the  region  as  the  c<>m- 
mission  .-uid  the  Secretary  deem  e^seiitia  .0 
carrying  out  the  functions  ol  the  Fede.a. 
cochairman  under  this  act. 

Th?  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provisior.  ,  .  ,  ,„ 
Section  204  oi  the  conference  substitute 
amends  section  506  of  the  Economic  De- 
ve  opmeiu  Act  to  require  each  Federa.  co- 
chairman  to  establish  and  at  all  ^mes  main- 
tain his  headquarter.,  office  in  the  Dis.ric. 
of  Columbia 

Ci,,)r>;,.m?nl  to  Federal  grant-ir.-a:d  progav^ 
"  Bo'h  section  205  of  the  Senate  bill  ar:d 
section  103  of  the  House  amendment  aniend 
subsection  (a.  of  section  509  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  m  essentialU  the 
«ame  manner  to  authorize  funds  to  be  used 
to  make  all  or  any  pori.on  of  the  bas.c  Fed- 
eral grant  for  any  project  or  program  a-.- 
thorized  bv  an  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid 
aw  in  a  case  where  funds  are  not  available 
within  the  region  from  the  national  program 
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for  that  purpose.  No  such  basic  Federal  grant 
could  be  made  until  the  responsible  Federal 
official  administering  the  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  act  which  authorizes  the  basic  granV 
certifies  that  the  program  or  project  for 
which  a  basic  grant  Is  proposed  under  this  net 
would  meet  all  of  the  requirements  of  such 
Federal  granl-ln-ald  act  and  could  be  ap- 
proved for  a  Federal  contribution  under  that 
act  If  funds  were  available  under  that  act 
for  that  program  or  projecr  Thus  In  order  to 
make  such  a  certification  the  Federal  ofTlc'.al 
would  be/aced  with  but  two  queslions  Fln.t: 
Does  the  rroject  of  program  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law?  Second:  Cviuld  I  ap- 
prove this  project  for  a  Federal  c  ntrlbutkn 
if  the  money  were  available  for  that  purpose? 
If  the  answers  are  yes  In  cifh  i  istance  t':ie 
certification  must  be  made  There  is  an  addi- 
tional requirement  that  the  Commislson  can 
aiprove  basic  giants  and  supplemental 
grants  only  If  It  clatermlncs  that  the  Kvel  of 
redcral  and  Stata  linaicial  luslstaice  for 
the  same  type  cf  prjgr.u.-.s  cr  prjccts  ;n 
that  portion  of  tlie  S  a"c  v.itliln  the  region 
will  not  be  diminlsihed  In  order  to  svibstUute 
fundi  authorlred  by  scctum  509 lai. 

Section  205(a)  of  the  conference  FUhstl- 
tute  is  the  fame  at  the  proi.is;(  n>  of  section 
103  (a)  a:id  (b)  of  the  Hous?  amendment 
with  the  exceptlm  of  the  substitution  for 
the  last  sentence  tf  cxisruic;  l,iw  i  f  the  ro- 
quirament  contalmed  in  tie  Senate  bill  that 
fund^_ provided  pursuant  tj  the  F.c  jnom:c 
Development  Act  shall  b<  available  without 
regard  to  hmllaticn  on  authorization  for  ap- 
propriation in  any  other  act. 

Subsection  {bi  of  -sectun  205  of  the  -Sen- 
ate bill  and  KUbseCtlan  (ci  of  ferilon  103  of 
the  Houic  iimentlmcnt  make  iUentl.-il 
amendments  to  500(ji  if  tlie  Ercnaniic  De- 
velopment Act  in  Gxtendlnj  the  detiniil.jn  of 
the  term  Feder.U  grant-in-aid  proKr.im.-,  to 
all  progr.ims  in  existence  on  <r  before  De- 
cember 31.  1970 

This  provision  1$  found  in  se;ti m  205 fb) 
of  the  conference  srubstituie 

AuDiorications  for  regional  comniis  tons 

Seillon  206  of  the  Sen  ite  bill  .imends  the 
Economic  DeveU)pi*ient  Act  t.j  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 511  authorizing  apprjprlalions  for  the 
region.U  commissions  f  ,.r  the  2-nscal-ye.ir  pe- 
riod ending  June  30.  1971.  as  fallows.  Not 
tj  exceed  850.000,000  for  the  Ozirks  Kegi^nal 
Commission;  $75,000,000  l^r  the  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Cjnxmlsslon;  $43,000,000  f  )r 
the  Upper  Ore  it  Lakes  Regional  Cumnus- 
uon:  $45,000,000  fer  the  Four  Corners  Re- 
gional Commission:  $G0.00O.00O  for  the 
Coastal  Plains  Regional  Cjtnmisslon  and 
$10.000000  fJr  the  Federal  Field  Committee 
for  Alaska. 

Section  103(d)  of  the  House  amendment 
provides  far  such  authorizations  by  amend- 
ing section  509(d)  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  to  authorize  for  the  same  2- 
hscal-year  period  a  1 5tal  of  not  t3  exceed 
$225  million,  of  which  not  less  than  10  per- 
cent n^r  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
amounts  actually  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  made  avail  ible  to  .my  one  re- 
gijnal  commission 

Section  205(c)  of  the  conference  substitute 
aniL-nds  section  50e(di  of  the  EcL-n^mlc  De- 
velopment Act  to  authorise  for  the  2-fl.5Cal- 
^c.ir  per.od  ending  June  30.  1971,  no',  to  ex- 
ceed $255  million.  After  deducting  amounts 
authorized  f>  carry  out  section  505(a)(1) 
itechuicU  assistance)  and  505(b>  (admin- 
istrative expenses)  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
portion the  remainder  of  amounts  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  to  the  regional 
iviiumisbions  witli  the  cxceplijii  that  not 
less  th.iu  10  percent  nor  m  .re  than  25  per- 
cent of  such  remaining  .imount  shall  be 
iillJcateJ  to  any  one  region  il  commissicn. 
While  the  Secret.tfy  may  withhold  amounto 
from  the  initial  allocation,  he  Is  required  to 
allocate  all  amounts  appropriated  to  the  re- 
gional commissions  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  yext  for  which  appropriated. 


The  conferees  would  expect  that  In  making 
his  allocations  the  Secretary  would  consider 
all  relevant  factors.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  those  relied  upon  by  the  Senate  In 
making  the  specific  authorlratlons  contained 
In    the   bill    iis   pissed    by   the   Senate. 

Coordination 

Section  206  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
Identical  to  section  104  of  the  House  amend- 
ment ;ind  requires  coordinat.on  of  activities 
between  the  Sccret.iry  and  the  Federal  co- 
ch.ilrmcn 

Alaika 

Sccti.-n  206  of  the  Senile  bill  amend  i  the 
Ec.iuonilc  Development  Act  1 1  add  a  n?w  scc- 
tl.m  510  autliorizin;;  the  Feder  ■!  Field  Com- 
mittee for  DeveU.pnieut  Hl.u)nin(»  in  Ala.sk. i 
and  any  successor  ort^anization  to  be  treatetl 
Its  If  ii  were  a  regional  commission  tur  the 
puriJi>. es  ol  title  V  of  the  E.cnomlc  Devel- 
opment Act  and  In  section  511  the  t>naLO 
bill  authorizes  $10  million  for  iuch  Com- 
mittee. 

Ihc  House  amendment  contilncd  no  ccm- 
p  uable  provision. 

.Sefftion  206  of  ilie  conference  subsiiti.te 
adJj  a  new  stct.on  512  to  the  Econ>.m  c  Dc- 
vel.  pnient  Aci  authorizing  not  to  exceed 
$500,000  for  the  2-risc.i;-ye.ir  period  endm-:; 
June  M.  1971,  to  the  Federal  field  Commit- 
t 'C  i  r  Development  I'l.miung  In  Alaska  tor 
pl.iiuiiiii;  programs  and  projects  In  Ala.ska 
la  eoo;eratlo.i  with  the  St.tc,  .itid  further 
provides  that  nothing  In  such  section  512 
i-i  t)  lie  construed  as  precluding  tlie  e.jt  ib- 
libUnicnt  of  a  reglcn.U  comniLsslon  fi>r  Alatka. 

i;"g:onal  t  ansportatxcn  ^ii::tt'ms 

Se.-lion  20o  of  the  Sen.ito  bill  amend.',  title 
V  of  the  Economic  Development  Act  to  add 
a  new  section  512  aalhonz.ng  the  SecreUiry 
of  Tr.inspcrt  ilien  lo  aosi.-t  in  piannmg  and 
developing  regional  tranip„rlatlon  system  in- 
cluding construction  of  development  high- 
ways, loc.il  access  roads,  airports,  and  uruan 
mass  transit  fac.lities  serung  economic  de- 
velopment regions  eiitabllshed  under  tais 
title  Such  new  section  512  c mains  detailed 
provitioni  relating  to  the  e.st  ibllshment  ;.nd 
implementation  of  such  transportation  sys- 
tems and  provides  lor  up  t  i  $20  million  to  be 
expended  by  each  commission  f(,r  these  pur- 
poses 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision 

Seclcn  206  of  the  conference  .■ubstltu'c 
amends  title  V  of  the  Economic  Develtpmcni 
Act  to  add  a  new  section  513  authorizing  liie 
Secretary  of  Transportation  ac'lt.g  Jointly 
with  the  regional  commlssicns  to  conduct 
and  ficilltate  investigations  and  studies  of 
the  needs  cf  the  regions  f.;r  regional  trans- 
portation systems  and  In  connection  there- 
with to  carry  out  demcustratlon  projects 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  these  investl- 
g  it  ions  and  studies  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Is  authorized  to  rejxjrt  the  results 
(f  these  studies  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations and  those  ol  the  regional  com- 
missions to  Congress  not  later  than  J.m- 
uary  10.  1971  There  Is  an  authorization  of 
up  to  $20  million  to  carry  out  this  section 
In  addition  to  any  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized for  title  V  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act 

The  conferees  expect  the  Secretary  and 
the  comml'sions  in  e.irrymg  out  these  In- 
vestigations and  studies  tu  consider  all  types 
and  modes  of  transportation  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  the  region  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  development  highways,  local  access 
roads,  airports,  urban  mass  transit  facilities 
and  railroad  commuter  service^  It  Is  further 
the  expect-ition  of  the  conferees  that  the 
recommendations  submitted  to  Congress  will 
Inc'.uUe  the  establishment  of  priorities  for 
the  development  of  these  rystems.  together 
with,  to  tlie  extent  practicable,  designations 
of  highway  corridor  locations,  and  specific  In. 
formation  on  locations  of  facilUles  propoeed 
to  be  constructed,  such  as  airports,  railroad 
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and  mass  transit  projects.  The  conferees  ex- 
pect that  the  State  members  of  the  regional 
commlssicns  will  seek  and  obtain  the  recom- 
mendations of  all  Interested  departments  and 
agencies  of  State  governments  with  respect 
,io  the  transi»ratlon  facilities  recommended 
in  such  report. 

No'hlni;  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  advancing  to  construction  any 
transportation  project  authorized  by  any 
ether  section  of  the  Economic  Development 
Ac-. 

AMENDMENTS  TO   THE   PUBLIC   WORKS   AND   ECO- 
NOMIC   DEVELOPMENT    ACT    OF    1985 

Grants  for  public  works  and  development 
tac  litics 

Section  301  of  the  Senate  bill  amends  see- 
ti.m  101(c)  of  the  Economic  Develupmeir 
Act  to  autliorlze  the  Secretary  to  reduce  i  r 
waive  the  iioU-Federal  sh.ire  of  a  gram  t 
an  Indian  tribe  bcLw  the  minimum  20  per- 
cent </therwise  required  and  further  au- 
thor ze.s  $500  million  for  till?  I  grant,  for  the 
li'^cal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 

The  House  amendment  c^ntaincd  no  com- 
l).ir.iijle  \iro\  isi...n 

.Section  301  of  the  conference  substitute  i 
the  same  a^  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
In  thi.s  reg;u-d 

Tcclinical  assistance,  research   and 
jn/unnattan 

Section  302  of  the  Senate  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 301  ol  tne  Economic  Develi-pinciit  Act  I  . 
authorize  tlic  Secretary  lo  mai.e  grants  t^r 
any  demonstration  project  wh.ch  he  deter- 
mines IS  designed  to  foster  regional  produc- 
tivity and  growth,  jrcveni  oiit.n.gration.  and 
otherwise  carry  jut  the  purpj.es  of  this  act. 

The  Houte  amendmeui  conta.ned  no  com- 
parable provision. 

Section  302  of  the  c  mferer.ce  subiitltute  l^ 
the  same  ao  tiie  Senate  bill,  limited,  however, 
to  grants  fur  demonstration  projects  within 
a  redevelopment  area  or  areas 
Xuf/ior.iOlioris 

Section  303  ol  the  Senate  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 302  oi  the  tconoiiuc  Dc\  eKpmc.it  Al  t 
to  increase  the  author. zutloii  tor  title  III  ol 
liiat  act  lor  the  .'seal  yc.ir  ending  on  June 
30,  1J70,  from  $25  million  lo  $oO  m.lUon. 

The  Hou^e  amendment  coi. tamed  no  c^m- 
paraDle  provision. 

Section  303  of   the  conference  substitute 
IS  tiie  same  as  the  tenaie  mil  in  tnls  regard. 
Area  CityibiitLy 

Section  304  01  the  Seuale  oiil  amends  sec- 
tion 401(a)  ol  tlie  Economic  ueveiopmeui 
Aci  to  require  the  Secrelaiy  Vo  ucoitnale  as 
reuevtlopincnl  areas  tliose  areiui  tclected  for 
asoislance  unuer  pari  D  ol  liile  1  oi  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportuniiy  Ael  ol  1964.  Tnls  stclion 
ol  tlie  Seuale  bill  also  auienus  scclioU  401(b) 
ol  the  Economic  Development  Act  to  exeinpi 
from  11. e  area  and  boundary  linutalioiis  Con- 
tained m  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  ot  llsal  sub- 
secllou  llie  areas  selected  lor  a-'sutunce  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1904. 

I  he  House  auieuJmeui  c^niained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

Section  304  of  the  c  mlerence  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  In  ihls  regard 
with   the  loUowing  niod.licai.oni.. 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized 
to  designate  as  redevelopment  areas  these 
areas  whicli  he  determines  meet  the  purpose 
of  section  150  of  part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  otherwise 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Eecncmic  De- 
velopment Act.  The  purpose  of  section  150 
of  the  GEO  net  Is  to  establish  special  pro- 
grams for  the  s.ilutlon  of  critical  problems 
In  particular  communities  or  neighborhoods 
(defined  without  regard  tc  political  cr  other 
subdivisions  or  boundaries)  within  those 
urban  areas  having  especially  large  con- 
centrations of  low-income  perscns,  and 
within  those  rural  areas  having  substantial 
out-mlgratlon  to  eligible  urban  areas. 

( 2 1  The  areas  which  the  Secretary  would  be 
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authorized  to  so  designate  would  also  be 
exempt  from  the  population  and  boundary 
limitations  in  section  401(b)  (3)  and  (4)  of 
the  Economic  Development  Act. 

(3)  Areas  selected  for  assistance  under 
part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  or  by  the  Secretary  under  the  author- 
ity referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  would  not 
be  eligible  to  meet  the  requirements  for  es- 
tablishing an  economic  development  dis- 
trict In  accordance  with  section  403(a)(1) 
iB)  of  the  Economic  Development  Act  and 
would  not  be  considered  a  redevelopment 
area  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the  con- 
tinued eligibility  of  an  area  designated  In 
accordance  with  section  401(d) . 

TITLE 

The   conference    substitute   would    retain 
the  title  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 
ROBERT  E  Jones, 
John  A.  Blatnik, 
JIM  Wright, 
Eo  Edmondson, 
William  C.  Cramer. 
William  H.  Harsha. 
James  C  Cleveland, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  oflfer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  673)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res,  673 

Resolved.  That  during  the  remainder  of 
the  Ninety-first  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  shall  be  comprised  of 
thlrty-slx  members. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to, 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble,  ^^___ 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H  R  12307.  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
AND  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1970 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H,R.  12307) 
making  appropriations  for  sundiy  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions corporations,  agencies,  offices, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by   the 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
EviNS  of  Tennessee.  Boland,  Shipley, 
GiAiMO,  Marsh.  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  Ma- 
HON.  Jonas,  Wyman,  Talcott,  McDade, 
and  Bow, 

CAT.T.  OP  THE  HOUSE 
Mr,  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  make  the 

ixjint   of   order   that   a  quorum   is   not 

present. 
The  SPEAKER,  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House. 


A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The   Clerk   called  the  roll,   and   the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 

their  names: 

[Roll  No.  2651 

Abbltt                    Fulton,  Tenn.  Nix 

Ashley                   Gallagher  g";"»v" 

Barrett                 Giaimo  P"""^." 

Belts                      Goodimg  Powell 

Boland                   Green.  Greg.  Price,  Tex. 

Bow                       Green,  Pa.  Rees 

Brock                     Gubscr  Reid,  UK 

Brown.  Calif.       Halpern  Reid.  N  Y. 

Burleson,  Tex.    Hamilton  i?^"!' 

Cahlil                    Hammer-  Rhodes 

Celler                         schmidt  Rooney,  Pa. 

Chisholm             Hawkins  Rosenthal 

enisnoim             ^^^^  Rostenkowskl 

Clausen,               Hebert  S°"^^?"'^ 

Don  H.              Hosmer  Boybal 

Clay                       Howard  Sandman 

Collier                  Jarman  Sisk 

Corbett                 Jonas  t'"-'"^" 

Davis  Ga.            Jones,  Tenn.  Staggers 

mwson                  Karth  Thompson,  N  J. 

de  la  Garza          Kirwan  T"""«^y 

Denney                 Lipscomb  V",^,^ 

Dennis                 Long,  La.  ^  al^'e 

Dent                      MacGregor  Watkins 

BtsKs                   Ma""i  Whalley 

Dwver                   Mathias  Winn 

Flynt                      May  Wylie 

Ford,                       Mollohan  W  yman 

William  D.       Morton 
Frelinghuysen    Nichols 

The  SPEAKER,  On  this  roUcall  346 

Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 

a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MOVIE    BOYCOTT 


(Mr  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  . 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  the 
past  few  weeks  many  requests  have  been 
made  of  myself  and  members  of  my  staff 
regarding  the  so-called  moratorium. 
Quite  frankly,  I  have  not  been  able  to  «!0 
along  with  many  of  them,  but  this  morn- 
ing a  request  was  made  that  I  can  agree 
with  Paul  Newman,  Peter  Fonda,  Dennis 
Hopper,  and  Jon  Voight.  at  a  press 
conference,  asked  us  to  boycott  the 
movies  "Butch  Cassidy  and  the  Sun- 
dance Kid,"  "Easy  Rider,"  and  "Mid- 
night Cowboy." 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  not  agreed  with 
most  of  the  things  the  promoters  of  the 
moratorium  have  done,  but  I  certainly 
will  agree  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  I  go  to  see  those  three  movies. 


/JPPOINTMENT  OF   CONFEREES   ON 
HR     13018,    TO    AUTHORIZE    CER- 
TAIN   CONSTRUCTION    AT    MILI- 
TARY   INSTALLATIONS 
Mr  RIVERS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
ers table  the  bill   <H,R.  13018)   to  au- 
thorize cerUin  construction  at  miUtaiy 
installations,    and    for    other   purpose, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  dis- 
agree  to   the   Senate  amendment,   ant 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by   tl"  3 

Scn&tc 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  t> 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Sout  i 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Rivers,  Fisher,  Lennon.  Long  of  Lomsi- 
ana.  White,  Arends.  Hall.  King,  and 
Foreman.  

RESIGNATION     FROM     COMMITTED 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 

"""^^^  NOVEMBER  12, 1969. 

Hon.  JOHN  MCCORM.ACK,  .,.„„ 

speaker.     VS.     House     of     Representatnes. 
Wa.thmgton.  DC. 
Dear   Mr.   Speaker:    I   hereby   submit   my 
resignation    .as    a     member    ol     the    Houi.e 
Committee  on  Public  Works.    , 
Sincerelv  vours, 

David  R    Obey 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION    FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
APPROPRIATIONS      TO      FILE      A 
PRIVILEGED     REPORT     ON     THE 
MILITARY     CONSTRUCTION     AP- 
PROPRIATION   BILL 
Mr  SIKES,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations may  have  untU  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the 
military  construction  appropriation  biU 
for  fiscal  year  1970, 

Mr,  CEDERBERG  reserved  all  pomts 
of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEES 
Mr    MILLS.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   offer    a 
privileged  resolution   (H.  Res.  674)    and 
a<;k  for  its  immediate  consideraUon. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H    RES.  674 

Resolved  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  ^    „ 

Committee    on    Appropriations:    David    R. 

Obey,  of  Wisconsin; 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 
Michael  J    Harrington,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table, 

PERMISSION    FOR   COMMITTEE    ON 
RULES  TO    FILE  CERTAIN   PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 
Mr     COLMER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POTATO    RESEARCH    AND 
PROMOTION  ACT 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  611  and  ask  for  Hi 
immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res    611 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
ipsolntlon  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR. 
2777)  to  enable  potato  growers  to  finance 
11  nationally  coordinated  research  and  pro- 
motion program  to  improve  their  competi- 
tive position  and  expand  their  markets  for 
j>atatoes  by  increasing  ccmsum^r  accept- 
ance of  such  potatoes  and  potato  products 
and  by  improving  the  quality  of  potato  and 
potato  products  that  are  made  available  to 
the  consumer,  anc  all  points  of  order  against 
sections  8.  9.  and  18  of  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-mlriute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
Buch  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopied. 
and  the  previous  question  fhall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  pxcept  one  motion  to  recommit  Af- 
ter the -passage  of  HR  2777.  It  shall  be  In 
order  In  the  Hou.se  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  S  1181  and  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  of  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
said  Senate  bill  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  contained  In  H  R  2777  as 
passed  by  the  Hou-se 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 30  minutes,  pending  which  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Quilleni. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  611 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
2777  to  enable  potato  growers  to  finance 
a  nationally  coordinated  research  and 
promotion  program  to  improve  their 
competitive  position  and  expand  their 
markets  for  potatoes  by  increasing  con- 
sumer acceptance  .^f  such  potatoes  and 
potato  products  and  by  improving  the 
quality  of  potato  and  potato  products 
that  are  made  available  to  the  consumer. 
All  points  of  order  are  waived  ag.iinst 
sections  8,  9,  and  18  of  the  bill  because 
sections  8  and  9  provide  for  the  use  of 
imappropriated  funds  and  section  18  pro- 
vides for  a  transfer  of  funds.  The  resolu- 
tion further  provides  that,  after  passage 
of  HR.  2777.  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take 
S.  1181  from  the  Speaker's  table  and 
amend  it  with  tlie  House-passed  lan- 
guase. 

H  R.  2777  provides  for  potato  re- 
search and  promotion  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  that  provided  in  the  Cotton  Pro- 
motion Act.  A  National  Potato  Promotion 
Board  would  be  established  and  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Board  would  serve  without 
compensation  other  than  reasonable  ex- 
penses. 

Tlie  potato  producers  would  propose 
the  issuance  of  a  potato  research  and 
in-omotion  plan  to  the  Secretary  who.  if 
he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  plan  will 
ifTcctuate  the  policy  of  the  act,  shall  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  hearings  upon 
the  plan.  If  the  hearings  are  favorable, 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  plan,  which 
would  then  be  submitted  to  a  referendum 


of  producers  to  be  approved  or  disap- 
proved. The  plan  would  not  be  approved 
unless  favored  by  two- thirds  of  the  pro- 
ducers voting  or  by  the  producers  of  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  potatoes  pro- 
duced during  the  representative  period 
required  for  eligibility  to  vole  and  by  not 
less  than  a  majority  of  those  voting. 

The  Board  would  enter  into  contracts 
or  agreements  to  carry  out  programs  or 
projects  of  promotion  and  advertising 
and  It  would  recommend  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  proposed  budget  and  the 
a.ssessments  to  be  collected 

Upon  approval  of  the  programs  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Board  would  maintain 
books  and  records  from  which  it  would 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  re- 
ports that  may  be  prescribed  for  appro- 
priate accounting  showing  completely  the 
receipts  and  the  disbursements  of  the 
assessment  fund.  A  complete  audit  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  period. 

The  Board  ma>  have  the  authority  to 
exempt  potatoes  used  for  nonfood  pur- 
poses and  to  designate  different  handler 
payment  and  reporting  schedules  recog- 
nizing differences  in  marketing  practices 
and  procedures  in  the  different  produc- 
tion areas.  Also,  it  might  be  empowered 
to  accumulate  reserves  from  the  assess- 
ments to  permit  a  continuous  program 
but  the  total  reserve  could  not  exceed  the 
amounts  budgeted  for  2  years  operation. 

Any  potato  grower  who  had  paid  an 
assessment  and  did  not  favor  support- 
ing the  program  could  demand  and  re- 
ceive a  refund  of  his  payments. 

Growers  of  less  than  5  acres  of  po- 
tatoes would  be  exempt  from  assessment 
and  would  be  ineligible  to  vote  in  any 
referendum  held  under  the  act. 

Any  person  subject  to  the  plan  might, 
upon  written  petition  contending  that 
the  plan  is  not  in  accordance  with  law, 
.'^cek  modification  or  exemption  there- 
from and  receive  a  hearing  upon  such 
pet  lion. 

The  plan  may  be  suspended  or  termi- 
nated upon  a  referendum  held  at  the 
request  of  the  Board  or  of  10  percent 
or  more  of  the  producers  whenever  a 
majority  of  those  voting  in  the  refer- 
endum and  who  produce  more  than  50 
percent  of  a  volume  of  the  potatoes  pro- 
duced by  the  persons  voting  favor  sus- 
pension or  termination. 

The  assessment  would  be  not  more 
than  1  cent  per  100  pounds  of  potatoes 
handled  and  would,  of  course,  be  used 
to  provide  research,  development,  ad- 
vertising, and  promotion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  611  in  order  that  HR. 
2777  may  be  considered. 

Mr  QUILLEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Young  >  lias  ably  stated. 
House  Resolution  611  makes  in  order  for 
consideration  HR.  2777  under  an  open 
rule  With  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  National  Potato 
Promotion  Board  which  shall  be  em- 
powered to  create  and  conduct  a  promo- 
tion and  research  program  for  potatoes. 

Today  there  are  over  300,000  potato 


producers  growing  on  about  1.500,000 
acres.  Estimated  sales  value  of  the  crop 
is  about  $560,000,000. 

Producers  want  to  expand  their  mar- 
kets; this  bill  Is  viewed  as  a  vehicle. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  give  notice  of  hearings 
on  a  proposed  plan  when  he  believes  it 
would  further  the  purposes  of  the  bill 
After  hearings,  if  the  plan  is  acceptable, 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  the  plan.  A  ref- 
erendum shall  be  called  at  which  pro- 
ducers will  make  their  preference.^ 
known.  Two-thirds  of  producers  votins 
must  approve  the  plan  and  these  must 
grow  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  potato 
crop.  If  the  plan  is  adopted,  the  Secre- 
tary will  appoint  a  National  Potato  Pro- 
motion Board  to  administer  the  plan 
Members  shall  be  nominated  by  potato 
producers.  Each  grower  covered  will  be 
assessed  up  to  1  cent  per  100  pounds 
grown  to  support  the  program.  General 
revenues  will  be  used  to  cover  the  cast 
of  the  administration  of  the  program 
Any  grower  who  does  not  approve  of  the 
I)lan  may  demand  a  refund  of  his  assesf^- 
menls. 

All  growers  of  potatoes  on  fewer  than 
5  acres  are  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  They  would  be  ineligible  to 
vote  and  could  not  be  assessed. 

The  cost  of  conducting  hearings  and 
holding  a  referendum  is  estimated  at 
S325.000  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  could  be  reduced  to  $180,000 
if  suitable  mailing  lists  of  potato  growers 
were  available.  The  annual  costs  of  ad- 
ministration are  estimated  at  about  $80- 
000. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  assessment  on 
tli3  growers  for  the  research  nnd  i)ro- 
motion  will  return  about  $2,000,000  an- 
nually to  the  Promotion  Board. 

Dissenting  views,  with  which  I  am  in 
complete  agreement,  were  filed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
GooDLiNC,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Miller  1,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Myers),  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  <Mr.  Sebelidsi  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McKneally  > . 
These  views  state  In  part; 

We  oppose  H.R  2777  because  It  would 
establish  a  poor  precedent.  It  would 
benefit  only  a  small  minority  of  potato 
growers,  and  It  would  cost  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers a  considerable  sum. 

POOS  PRECEDENT 

Tills  bill  would,  if  enacted,  represent 
the  first  checkoff  program  for  financing 
the  competition  of  one  food  against  oth- 
ei  foods.  There  is  cf  course  a  checkoff 
program  for  both  cotton  and  wool.  But 
these  programs  arc  for  fibers,  net  foods. 
and  they  finance  programs  designed  to 
Increase  consumptlcn  of  crops  which 
face  competition  from  manmade  or  ar- 
tificial substitutes. 

Carried  to  its  illogical  conclusion,  the 
preceripnt  established  by  this  bill  can 
perhaps  mean  a  bonanza  for  Madison 
Avenue,  but  it  can  only  mean  increased 
costs  to  the  potato  ccnsumer,  the  potato 
producer,  and  the  U.S.  Treasury 

SMALL  MINORITY  BENEITTED 

BaseJ  on  the  hearing  record,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  bill  will  benefit  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  potato  growers  in 


the  Nation.  Since  this  bill— in  section 
3(e)— defines  a  producer  as  "any  per- 
son raising  5  or  more  acres  of  potatoes,' 
it  follows  that  those  growing  less  than 
5  acres  are  net  subject  to  the  legislation. 
Since  there  are  310.000  potato  producers 
and  only  17.000  produce  5  acres  or  more, 
it  is  obvious  that  only  6  percent  of  the 
growers  will  be  subject  to  the  assessment 
envisioned  by  the  bill. 

Yet  how  are  potato  handlers  going  to 
know  whether  the  potatoes  they  have 
purchased  have  been  grown  by  a  farmer 
who  had  4  9  acres  or  5.1  acres?  In  our 
opinion  the  exclusion  of  94  percent  of 
the  potato  growers  will  very  seriously 
complicate  the  administration  of  the 
program  as  brokers  and  market  agencies 
grapple  with  an  additional  maze  of  pa- 
perwork and  redtape. 

COSTLY  TO  TAXPAYERS 

In  its  report  on  the  bill  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  stated  that  the  cost 
of  conducting  £  referendum  and  related 
items  for  in'tiating  a  program  would  be 
$325,000.  In  addition,  the  annual  cost 
for  administration  would  run  an  esti- 
mated $80,000  a  year.  The  Department 
further  exnlained  that  referendum  costs 
could  possibly  be  reduced  to  $180,000  if 
suitable  mailing  lists  for  eligible  potato 
growers  could  be  obtained. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2777  all 
these  costs  are  to  be  paid  out  of  section 
32  funds.  In  the  course  of  considering 
the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  GOODLINC »  offered  in  subcom- 
mittee and  in  full  committee  an  amend- 
ment to  require   the  potato  promotion 
board  to  pay  the  costs  of  initiating  and 
administering  this  program.  The  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers)  offered 
an  amendment  to  require  the  board  to  at 
least  reimburse  the  U.S.  Government  for 
its   annual   administrative   expenses.   It 
seemed  to  us  that  with  an  anticipated 
collection  of  $2  million  a  year,  the  board 
could  afford  to  reimburse  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers the  cost  of  setting  up  and  ad- 
ministering this  program.  Unfortunately, 
these  amendments  were  rejected.  Sub- 
sequently the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  presenting  its  views  on  similar  legis- 
lation dealing  with  honey,  adopted  as  an 
official  administration  position  our  con- 
tention that  the  costs  of  these  so-called 
self-help  programs  should,  at  the  very 
least    be  borne  by  those  who  seek  this 
method  of  collecting  funds  for  research 
and  promotion  activities. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary.  H.R.  2777  should  not  be 
approved  by  the  House.  It  establishes  a 
poor  precedent,  benefits  only  a  tiny  mi- 
nority of  potato  growers,  will  cause  a 
great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  redtape, 
and  will  be  costly  to  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  Tliis  rule  should 
be  defeated  and.  if  not,  then  the  bill 
should  not  be  approved  by  the  House. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand  it.    points   of   order   are   waived 
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against  sections  8,  9,  and  18  of  the  bUl  for 
the  reasons  that  these  sections  reappro- 
priate  or  transfer  money  within  the  De- 
partment for  the  purpose  of  financing,  in 
part,  this  proposal. 

Is  that  a  correct  statement? 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  not  tlie  House 
have  the  opportunity  for  a  direct  vote  as 
to  whether  they  want  to  transfer  money 
within  a  department  or  reapprcpriate 
money  within  Ine  department  rather 
than  doing  it  by  indirection  through  the 
waiver  of  points  of  order?  In  other  words, 
we  accept  or  reject  on  final  passage  those 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  he  has  made  a  very 
good  point.  I  voted  against  the  rule  in  the 
committee.  I  feel  that  this  bill  should  not 
be  passed.  I  am  opposed  to  the  rule.  The 
gentleman  has  made  a  very  good  point. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  his  reply. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  rule 
as  it  comes  in  does  give  the  House  the 
opportunity  of  voting  on  any  of  these 
sections  that  it  wants  to.  Without  this 
rule  it  would  be  possible  to  strike  these 
sections  on  a  point  of  order  without  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  Inquires  as 
to  why  the  House  should  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  its  own  decision. 
I  believe  the  answer  Is  clear  that  the 
House  does  have  that  opportunity  under 
this  rule,  and  has  the  opportunity  to 
amend  any  of  these  sections  that  it  wants 
to,  and  that  if  we  did  not  have  this  pro- 
vision in  here  then  the  House  would  not 
have  the  opportunity. 

The  only  opportimlty  then  would  be. 
for  one  who  objected  to  one  of  the  sec- 
tions in  question  to  raise  a  point  of 
order— and  for  those  who  favor  such 
section  would  never  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  or  to  submit  the 
matter  to  the  vote  of  the  House  as  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  suggests  is  so  vital. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  doing  by  indirection  is  waiv- 
ing points  of  order,  an  expeditious  way, 
by  which  these  sections  in  the  bill  could 
be  knocked  out.  In  other  words,  he  is 
protecting  what  amounts  to  in  part  an 
appropriation  bill  by  seeking  and  obtain- 
ing a  rule  waiving  points  of  order  and 
setting  a.side  the  proper  legislative  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  yield  again? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  again 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  want  to  repeat  again, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  protests  that 
the  House  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  itself  and  that  this  rule  is  cut- 
ting h'm  off  from  that  opportimity.  I 
understood  that  to  be  the  gentleman's 
objection. 


Now  what  I  am  pointing  out  is  that 
unless  we  have  this  rule  waiving  pomts 
of  order,  the  House  will  never  have  that 
opt>ortunity  that  he  seeks  to  secure  for 
the  House.  But  with  this  rule,  the  House 
will  have  tliat  opportunity.  < 

Under  this  rule  the  gentleman  can 
offer  an  amendment  to  any  section  of 
this  bill.  He  can  strike  it  out  if  he  gets 
the  votes.  The  fact  that  we  protect  cer- 
tain sections  from  a  point  of  order  does 
not  protect  them  from  an  amendment 
so  the  gentleman  has  the  opportunity 
which  he  said  he  vantec  the  Hou.'^e  to 

Mr.    GROSS.   Mr.    Speaker,    wUl    the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  yield  further? 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas,  I  am  sure,  wants  to  follow  the 
normal  and  orderly  procedure  in  the 
House  and  that  is  bringing  bills  to  the 
House  under  a  completely  open  rule.  1 
am  sure  he  will  vote  down  the  previous 
question  on  this  rule  so  that  I  can  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  rule  to  strike  out 
the  waiving  of  points  of  order. 

Mr.   POAGE.    Mr.   Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  I  may  just  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  the  gentle- 
mans  point,  I  would  again  repeat,  was— 
and  maybe  it  has  changed — but  it  was 
when  he  got  up  here — that  he  wanted 
tlie  Hou^^e  to  have  a  right  to  vote;  that  is, 
for  the  House  to  make  this  decision.  The 
point  was  not  that  he  wanted  the  right 
for  himself  to  kill  a  section,  in  spite  of 
what  the  majority  of  the  House  wanted 
to  do. 

So  if  the  gentleman  is  really  interested 
in  freedom  of  action  for  the  House,  this 
rule,  as  written,  gives  it  to  him.  Appar- 
ently, the  gentleman  is  now  changing 
and  wants  the  right  for  himself  to  deny 
to  the  House  the  opportunity  to  make 
this  very  decision. 

Now  the  gentleman  has  a  perfect  right 
to  insist  that  he  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Kill  something.  But  he  cannot 
in  one  breath  claim  that  he  should  have 
that  right  and  in  the  other  breath  claim 
that  this  House  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  this  decision.  The  gentle- 
man is  making  a  turnabout  now  from 
what  he  was  stating  when  he  first  started 
making  his  remarks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Eentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  that  I  want  to  do  is 
put  the  shoe  or  the  foot  on  which  it 
belongs.  That  is  to  say,  it  fits  you  who 
offered  the  affirmative  resolution  to  make 
this  something  of  an  appropriation  bill. 
That  is  all  I  am  bringing  out.  instead 
of  hiding  behind  waivers  of  pomts  of 
order  to  accomplish  your  end. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  to  -make  a  reply. 
Mr  POAGE.  I  would  want  to  point  out 
that  I  did  not  ask  for  this  rule.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  will 
recognize  that.  I  did  not  ask  for  this 
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waiver,  but  I  think  the  House  should 
understand  what  this  waiver  does  do. 
Without  this  waiver,  the  amendments 
that  he  talks  about  and  that  he  would 
like  for  us  to  offer  would  not  be  in  order 
Without  this  we  could  not  offer  any 
amendments.  With  this  he  can  offer  an 
amendment.  He  says  he  is  bothered  about 
who  wears  the  shoe.  But  if  we  had  no 
waiver  there  would  be  no  way  in  which 
anyone  could  offer  an  amendment  to 
achieve  this  result.  With  this  rule  the 
gentleman  can  offer  an  amendment  to 
avoid  this  result,  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  did  ask  for  the 
waiver  of  points  of  order? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  The  gentleman  who 
brought  the  bill  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Foley).  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  will  recall 
that  at  the  time  the  matter  was  presented 
to  the  Rules  Committee  the  question  was 
raised  <eonceming  the  use  of  funds  from 
produoCT^  contributions 

Under  the  act  the  Secretary-  is  author- 
ized, under  certain  conditions,  to  submit 
a  plan  for  ratification  to  the  potato  pro- 
ducers, and  if  they  approve,  they  are 
charged  1  cent  per  hundredweight  Those 
funds  are  then  allocated  by  the  Board 
for  advertising  and  promotion  without 
appropriation  by  Congress. 

Second,  the  administration  cost  comes 
from  title  32  funds.  Since  there  was  a 
feeling  that  it  might  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  re- 
quested a  waiver  of  points  of  order  on 
specific  sections  of  the  bill.  As  I  recall, 
the  sections  are  sections  8  and  9  and 
section  18. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <  Mr.  Teacue  I . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  quite  properly  been  consider- 
ing the  technicalities  of  the  loile.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  something  to  my  col- 
leagues. Whether  the  previous  question 
Is  voted  up  or  down,  certainly  this  rule 
should  be  adopted.  I  think  it  is  highly 
important  to  understand  that  this  is  not 
another  farm  subsidy  bill  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  It  happens  that  I 
personally  oppose  most  of  the  general 
farm  legislation  which  we  bring  before 
you.  I  am  in  support  of  this  bill.  This  is 
a  self-help  program  which  people  from 
the  city  areas  certainly  should  favor.  It 
is  beyond  me  to  understand  how  anyone 
from  a  farm  area,  interested  in  receiving 
subsidies  on  feed  grains,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  so  forth,  could  oppose  this  bill,  which 
allows  the  potato  Industry,  if  it  votes  to 
do  so.  to  adopt  a  self-help  program  at  a 
cost  to  the  FederBl  Government  only  of 
conducting  the  election  and  some  $80.- 
000  a  year  to  maintain  the  program 
thereafter  in  administrative  costs. 

So  I  hop)e  the  nile  will  be  adopted  and 
the  bill  win  be  acted  upon  favorably  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews). 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  may  be  aware.  I  was 
privileged  to  introduce  H  R.  4220,  an 
identical  bill  to  H.R  2771.  for  which  we 
are  now  considering  a  rule 

I  .sincerely  feel  that  this  measure  can 
do  a  great  deal  to  benefit  the  potato  in- 
dustry which,  at  the  present  time,  is  m 
dire  need  of  assistance. 

The  potato  growers  m  this  Nation  are 
subject  to  some  fairly  significant  market 
price  fluctuations  This  legislation,  which 
I  also  introduced  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
means  by  which  the  growers  of  a  com- 
modity can  receive  the  help  they  need 
without  significant  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
and  with  a  minimum  of  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 

The  aspect  of  this  proposal  that  most 
appeals  to  me  is  that  the  success  of  the 
whole  plan  depends  upon  the  ingenuity 
of  the  growers  themselves,  the  people 
who  know  the  most  about  their  industry 
and  what  is  the  best  action  which  can  be 
taken  to  solve  their  own  problems 

Under  the  proposal,  the  function  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  restricted  to 
one  of  monitoring  the  program  to  insure 
that  it  conforms  to  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion. Thus,  a  very  minimum  of  Federal 
control  is  involved  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  provide  overall  fair- 
ness, uniform  administration  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

Advances  made  through  research  on 
other  commodities  have  shown  what 
great  possibilities  there  are  for  potatoes. 
In  addition  to  improved  potato  products 
that  may  be  found  for  the  marketplace 
in  the  United  States,  this  research  can 
do  much  toward  contributing  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  the  hungry  poor,  both 
here  and  abroad.  I  know  this  is  one  of  the 
goals  of  the  industry  and  I  heartily  en- 
dorse it 

In  the  area  of  promotion,  there  is  also 
much  that  can  be  done.  Competitive 
products  have  been  waging  an  intensive 
campaign  which  in  some  cases  has  mis- 
represented the  properties  of  potatoes. 
This  legislation  would  give  the  industry 
the  wherewithal!  to  set  the  record 
straight  and  make  American  consumers 
aware  of  the  wonderful  qualities  of 
potatoes. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
strong  support  that  this  bill  has  from 
the  potato  growers  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  my  own  Congressional 
District,  the  Red  River  Valley  Potato 
Growers  Association,  which  represents 
growers  on  both  the  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  side  of  the  valley,  is  squarely 
behind  it:  and  I  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  individual  indications  of  support 
from  growers  dioring  my  trips  home. 

I  strongly  endorse  this  legislation  and 
urge  that  the  House  act  favorably  upon 
it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
tbe  bill  <H.R.  2777 1  to  enable  potato 
growers  to  finance  a  nationally  coordi- 
nated research  and  promotion  program 
to  improve  their  competitive  position  and 
expand  their  markets  for  potatoes  by  in- 
creasing consumer  acceptance  of  such 
potatoes  and  potato  products  and  by  im- 
proving the  quality  of  potatoes  and 
potato  products  that  are  made  available 
to  the  consumer. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMn-TEt    OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  2777,  with  Mr. 
Henderson  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  iMr. 
F^oLEYt  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
( Mr.  Belcher  •  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  <  Mr.  Foley  i  . 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  authorize  a  program  by 
which  the  commercial  potato  growers  of 
the  United  States  can  assess  themselves 
an  amount  specified  as  not  more  than  1 
cent  per  hundredweight  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram to  encourage  the  research  and 
promotion  of  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts. 

Under  the  authorizing  legislation,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  hearings  to  determine 
whether  a  plan  for  research  and  promo- 
tion of  potatoes  should  be  Implemented. 
After  the  hearing,  if  the  Secretary  is  sat- 
isfied that  such  a  plan  should  be  imple- 
mented, he  may  submit  a  plan  to  a  ref- 
erendum of  potato  growers  in  the  United 
States  for  their  approval. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  all  potato 
growers  who  produce  less  than  5  acres  of 
potatoes  are  exempt  from  the  bill.  There 
Is  a  total  of  about  310,000  potato  growers 
In  the  United  States,  but  only  a  small 
fraction  of  this  number  are  really  com- 
mercial potato  producers.  The  vast  num- 
ber produce  less  than  5  acres  of  potatoes. 

The  referendum  could  be  conducted 
by  one  of  two  means,  either  a  full  ref- 
erendum in  which  the  individual  potato 
growers  would  come  to  voting  places  and 
vote  their  approval  or  disapproval,  or  a 
referendum  by  mail.  During  testimony 
on  the  bill,  it  was  stated  with  some  as- 
surance by  the  National  Potato  Council 
that  they  had  mailing  lists  which  would 
enable  the  referendum  to  be  conducted 
by  mail  with  accuracy;  this  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  effort  and  cost  of 
such  a  referendum. 

If  the  referendum  is  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  t)otato  growers,  then  the 
plan  would  come  Into  effect,  and  a  Na- 
tional Potato  Board  would  be  established. 
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The  Board  would  be  authorized  to  assess 
the  poUto  growers  not  more  than  1  cent 
per  hundredweight.  These  funds  would 
Uicn  be  used  for  promotion  and  adver- 
tising and  research  and  development  of 
mai  kets  here  and  abroad. 

Mr    Chairman,    any    single    producer 
under  the  bill— and  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  small  producers  who  are  im- 
mediately excmptr-would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  petition  for  a  return  of  all 
the  assessments  against  him.  and  that 
petition  cannot  be  required  sooner  than 
00  days  after  the  assessment  and  shall  be 
ie-:aid  within  60  days  after  receipt  by  the 
Government.  No  producer  is  required  to 
slay  in  this  program  if  he  wishes  to  take 
himself   out.   There   is   an   absolute   re- 
quirement for  the  i-eturn  of  these  assess- 
ments on  simple  application  by  the  in- 
dividual producer.  The  committee  in  its 
report  states  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  bUl  to  make  it  difficult  for  any  pro- 
ducer  n   ol iLin   this   refund,   if    he   so 
chooses.  In  fact,  the  report  Indicates  it  is 
to  be  made  easy  and  every  effort  is  to  be 
made  by  the  Department  to  see  that  that 
intent  is  carried  out. 

So  what  this  amounts  to  is  a  program 
of  self-help  which  producers  wUl  vol- 
untarily bring  into  being  and  which  any 
individual  producer  may  exempt  himself 
frcm  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  All  of  us  are 
familiar  with  farm  legislation  that  means 
heavy  costs  to  the  Government.  The  pro- 
grams that  I  and  others  have  supported 
for   commodities   like   wheat   and   feed 
grains  and   cotton   are   expensive   pro- 
grams. I  believe  they  are  necessary  and 
desirable.  This  is  another  approach  en- 
tirely. It  is  net  a  marketing  order.  It  is 
net  a  iupport  pre  gram.  It  is  an  authority 
for  producers  to  help  themselves,  to  de- 
velop their  own  markets,  and  to  pay  the 
great  bulk  of  the  cost  themselves  of  en- 
gaging in  this  effort  and  initiative  to  im- 
prove their  product  and  to  improve  the 
marketing  of  their  product. 

I  should  suiely  think  that  this  com- 
mittee and  the  House  will  recognize  that 
as  a  valid  and  worthwhile  endeavor  and 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frcm  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
or  the  committee  has  given  attention  to 
a  matter  which  I  believe  is  very  impor- 
tant. I  believe  it  is  important  because  of 
the  experience  we  have  had  in  other 
product  areas. 

Is  there  any  mechanism  in  the  bill 
which  would  make  sure  that  the  people 
who  serve  on  this  beard  are  actually 
producers  rather  than  processors  or  some 
other  element  of  the  inaustry?  I  am 
thinking,  for  Instance,  of  the  problem 
with  which  the  gentleman  is  familiar  in 
the  case  of  lamb,  where  the  lamb  pro- 
ducers are  having  their  will  frequently 
subverted  by  processor  representatives 
on  such  boards  controlling  the  relations 
with  and  promotion  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  Secretary  has  to  ap- 
prove members  of  the  Board.  The  clear 
intent  of  the  law  is  that  he  would  select 
those  who  have  close  connection  with  the 
potato  producing  industry.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman,  he  is  not  limited  specif- 
ically to  appoint  producers  to  the  Board, 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FOLEY,  a  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

yielding  further. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  legislation  or 
in  tho  legislative  history,  so  far  as  the 
committee  action  is  concerned,  which 
!-u3!?e.t:-.  that  the  Secretary  shcu'.d  or  has 
t/inc;uie  on  this  Petato  Beard  rep- 
resentatives of  elements  of  the  industry 
other  than  producers? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No.  There  is  no  such 
requirement. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  com- 
mend the  rentleinan  from  Washington 
for  so  clearly  and  succinctly  explaining 
the  bill  and  the  fact  that  this  is  not  an- 
other farm  subsidy  program.  It  is  a  self- 
helo  propram. 

We  are  not  blazing  new  territory  to- 
day. We  authorized  similar  programs  for 
17  ether  agricultural  cominodities. 

Once  more  I  recommend  highly  to  my 
colleagues  that  they  support  this  bill. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DOWNING.   Mr.   Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  f^entleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  full  support  of 
H.R.  2777.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  one 
of   the  sponsors   of   this  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  tills  program  would  be 
one  of  improvement;  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  potatoes  and  potato  products,  im- 
proving consumer  acceptance  of  these 
potato  and  potato  products,  improving 
the  markets  for  potatoes  and  to  improve 
the  competitive  pcsition  of  those  farmers 
who  grow  potatoes. 

My  interest  in  the  program  has  been 
sparked  by  my  friends  in  the  potato  in- 
dustry. Two  counties  in  my  congressional 
d'strict  raise  more  than  90  percent  of  all 
the  potatoes  grown  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

This  legislation  could  be  the  turning 
point  for  the  potato  industry  and  it  has 
received  overwhelming  support. 

Some  months  ago  I  received  an  in- 
teresting and  informative  letter  from  Mr. 
Walter  F.  McCaleb.  Jr..  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Virginia  Potato  and 
Vegetable  Growers  Association,  regard- 
ing the  support  for  this  program.  He 
stated: 

Out  of  curiosity,  I  counted  up  the  number 
of  poiaio  producer  organizations  lesUfylng  in 
lavor  of  this  legislation  at  the  three  hearings 
mentioned  Amazingly,  these  totaled  seventy- 
eight  producers  org.mizations  testifying  for 
the  bill.  In  almost  twenty  years  of  working 
on  potato  legislation  and  various  potato  rules 
and  regulations.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
that  even  approached  the  unanimity  of  sup- 
port behind  this  legislation. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  prompt  pass- 
age of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  say,  as  a 
farmer  I  want  to  do  everything  possiMe 
to  help  the  American  farmer.  Most  of  us 
know  that  he  needs  help. 

I  oppose  this  legislation  because  it 
esUblishes  a  bad  precedent,  is  mequita- 
ble,  would  be  difficult  to  administer,  and 
is  an  unfair  burden  to  the  taxpayer. 

Essentially,  this  bill  would,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  dissenting  views  of  House  Re- 
port No.  91-311.  represent  the  first 
checkoff  program  for  financing  the  com- 
petition of  one  farm  food  against  an- 
other. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there 
are  checkoff  prosrams  in  effect  for  both 
cotton  and  wool,  but  one  very  important 
thing  must  be  remembered,  and  it  is  this: 
The-c  products  are  fibers  and  not  foods, 
and  t  le  pertinent  checkoff  programs  are 
designed  as  an  assist  to  help  these  fibers 
compete  with  synthetic  substitutes.  This 
bill  before  us  would— by  giving  a  special 
bene^t  to  potatoes  and,  thereby,  improv- 
ing their  competitive  pcsition— perform 
as  an  inducement  for  other  commodity 
grouos  to  seek  the  same  privileges  ex- 
tended  to  potatoes  under   this  legisla- 
tion-it would  invite  a  mad  merry-go- 
round  in  the  field  of  agricultural  com- 
modities.   The   committee    already    has 
similar  legislation  on  honey,    nilk  and 
olives. 

Aga-n  referring  to  the  pertinent  report 
on  this  legislation  and  based  on  the 
hearing  record  on  this  legislaticn.  it  is 
obvious  that  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
potato  growei-s  in  this  country  would 
benefit  from  this  bill.  Under  the  legis- 
lation, a  producer  is  defined  as  "any  per- 
son raising  5  or  more  acres  of  potatoes." 
inasmuch  as  there  are  310,000  potato 
producers— and  only  17,000  produce  5 
acres  or  more— we  arrive  at  a  condition 
where  only  6  percent  of  the  growers  of 
potatoes  will  be  subject  to  the  assessment 
envisicned  by  this  legislation. 

This  raises  the  serious  question  of  just 
how  potato  handlers  are  going  to  know 
whether  the  potatoes  they  buy  were 
grown  by  a  farmer  who  had  just  a  httle 
over  5  acres  or  a  little  under.  Potato 
brokers  will  be  utterly  confused,  trying 
to  figure  out  whether  to  levy  the  assess- 
ment or  not.  Exclusion  of  94  percent  of 
the  potato  growers  cannot  help  but  have 
the  effect  of  creating  an  administrative 
nightmare,  with  brokers  and  market 
agencies  finding  themselves  smothered 
in  paper  and  tangled  up  in  redtape. 

Over  and  above  this,  there  is  a  hea\-y 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  involved.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reported— in  its 
report  on  this  legislation— that  the  cost 
of  co:iducting  a  referendum  and  initiat- 
ing the  program  would  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  $325,000.  Furthermore,  the  annual 
cost  for  administration  would  run  an 
estimated  $80,000  per  year.  All  these 
costs  would  be  paid  out  of  section  32 
funds,  a  regularly  appropriated  and, 
consequently,  a  taxpayer  supported  item. 
Now,  I  have  been  told  by  various  indi- 
viduals that  this  woiild  cost  the  taxpayer 
nothing  simply  because  the  funds  would 
be  taken  from  section  32  funds.  Section 
32  funds  are  derived  from  collections  of 
import  duties  on  goods  brought  into  the 
United  States.  They  are  part  of  the  funds 
raised  by  Government  tariff. 
When  this  legislation  was  before  our 
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subcommittee.  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  require  the  Potato  Promotion  Board 
to  pay  the  costs  of  initiating  and  admin- 
istering this  program.  I  felt  the  Board — 
which  would  collect  about  $2  million  a 
year  under  the  program — should  reim- 
burse the  U.S.  taxpayers  the  cost  of  set- 
ting up  and  administering  the  program. 
Unfortunately  my  amendment  did  not 
carry. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  a  generally  ac- 
cepted rule  of  thumb  that  those  who  re- 
ceive a  benefit  should  pay  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  such  benefit.  This  potato 
bill  before  us  deviates  from  that  policy, 
for  while  it  produces  a  prime  benefit  for 
the  seller  of  potatoes,  it  passes  some  of 
the  costs  on  to  the  taxpayer. 

It  would  be  different  if  some  Icind  of 
public  service  were  provided  under  this 
legislation,  but  it  is  not — the  only  ones 
who  would  benefit  would  be  a  minority 
of  potato  growers. 

There  are  some  agricultural  services 
that  bring  a  very  obvious  and  definite 
benefit  to  the  consumer,  providing  him 
with  protection  for  his  health  and  qual- 
ity foods  for  his  table.  Services  such  as 
this  are  in  the  public  interest  and  should, 
thereforss-  be  paid  for  from  the  public 
purse.  Meat  inspection,  for  instance,  is 
paid  for  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  well  it  should  be.  The  consumer 
is  given  a  reasonable  guarantee  that  red 
meat  and  poultry  products  he  buys  at  the 
meat  counter  will  not  be  injurious  to  his 
health. 

I  thinic  it  is  time  that  we  cleared  up 
this  confusion  as  to  what  Icind  of  agri- 
cultural programs  .should  be  supported 
by  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  .simple  rule  of  thumb, 
could  be  one  like  this,  where  the  service 
provides  a  public  benefit,  the  cost  should 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
where  the  service  supplies  predomi- 
nantly reward  and  benefit  for  the  seller  of 
the  agricultural  commodity,  the  cost 
should  be  borne  by  that  seller.  Let  us 
start  then  right  here  and  now  to  imple- 
ment this  policy. 

This  legislation  is  a  sood  place  to 
begin. 

One  final  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
one  which  deals  with  honey  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  It  contains  a  provi- 
sion similar  to  the  checkoff  provision 
contained  in  this  bill  whicii  has  been 
tabled  by  our  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  took  the  oflBcial 
position  in  the  case  of  the  honey  legis- 
lation that  the  cost  of  this  self-help  pro- 
gram should  at  the  very  least  be  borne 
by  the  benefactors  of  the  program.  In 
other  words,  what  is  good  for  honey 
should  also  be  good  for  potatoes.  Unless 
we  act  with  some  consistency  here  we  are 
going  to  create  a  scrambled  egg  policy 
on  checkoff  programs  for  agricultural 
commodities. 

Let  us  defeat  H  R.  2777  or  at  the  very 
least,  in  the  interest  of  consistency  and 
fair  play,  require  producers  of  potatoes 
to  pay  for  all  the  benefit  that  they  will 
secure  to  themselves  under  this  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr. -Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  are  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  written  out  of  this 


bill?  It  deals  with  48  contiguous  States 
and  I  assume  that  those  are  the  two 
States  which  have  been  written  out  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  do  not  believe  po- 
tatoes are  produced  in  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii. That  is,  perhaps,  why  they  are  not 
contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  In  answer  to  the  question 
which  has  been  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  there  was  no  specific  reason 
that  they  were  excluded  except  that  there 
is  a  vei-y  small  production  of  potatoes  in 
those  two  States  and  there  was  no  par- 
ticular interest  expressed  on  the  part  of 
those  ix>tato  growers  in  this  legislation 
at  the  time  it  was  under  consideration  in 
the  committee.  That  is  the  reason  for 
this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  did  they  not 
try  to  raise  potatoes  in  the  Matanuska 
Valley  years  and  years  ago?  What  hap- 
pened to  their  experiment  in  that 
direction? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that  particular  area.  There  lias 
been  potato  production  of  a  kind  in 
Alaska  and  some  in  Hawaii  on  the  island 
of  Maui,  but  they  are  not  commercially 
significant  and  that  is  the  reason  they 
are  not  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  i  Mr.  Jones  > ,  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Kyl  > .  and  in  order  to 
explain  more  fully  to  the  gentleman  the 
matter  of  appointmentj  to  the  Board 
which  question  the  gentleman  raised. 
The  relevant  .section  of  the  bill  is  as 
follows : 

Providing.  Tliat  the  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  producers  select- 
ed by  the  Secretary  from  nominations  by 
producers  in  such  manner  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  In  the  event  pro- 
ducers fail  to  select  nominees  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Board,  the  Secretary  shall 
appoint  producers  on  the  basis  of  represent.i- 
llon  provided  for  In  such  plan. 

I  wish  my  earlier  statement  to  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
in  full  support  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  potato  research  and 
promotion  program. 

The  potato-producing  industry  has 
long  played  an  Important  role  in  our 
national  agricultural  program.  Produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  potatoes  is  carried 
on  in  every  State  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  uncoordinated  marketing  habits 
have  resulted  in  the  failure  of  the  potato 
industry  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever- 
changing  trends  in  consumer  buying.  I 


believe  this  bill  will  provide  a  vehicle 
whereby  the  industry  can  develop  new 
markets,  promote  its  product,  and  de- 
velop more  effective  marketing  tech- 
niques. 

I  became  a  sponsor  of  this  legislation 
at  the  request  of  the  Maine  Potato  Coun- 
cil, a  trade  association  which  represents 
all  potato  growers  in  Maine — the  Na- 
tion's second  largest  potato  producer.  I 
am  satisfied  that  this  bill  has  the  unani- 
mous support  of  potato  growers  in  my 
State,  and  base  this  conclusion  on  re- 
ix)rts  from  the  Maine  Potato  Council  and 
on  my  personal  contacts  with  numerous 
growers.  The  potato  producers  of  Maine 
have  joined  with  their  counterparts 
across  the  Nation  in  deciding  it  Is  time  to 
act  on  a  unified,  industrywide  basis  in 
planni.ig  and  carrying  out  more  effective 
research  and  marketing  programs. 

This  proposal  is  purely  enabling  legis- 
lation. If  passed,  it  would  enable  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Nation's  potato  growers,  if 
they  so  desire,  to  establish  a  self-help 
program  at  their  own  expense.  The  bill 
does  not  propose  Government  subsidies  or 
price  supports.  It  would  be  a  truly  self- 
help  measure,  allowing  producers  to  tax 
themselves  and  use  the  proceeds  to  im- 
prove their  product,  develop  new  and  bet- 
ter methods  of  handling  potatoes,  and 
promote  increased  consumption  of  their 
product.  The  legislation  will  benefit  con- 
sumers by  improving  grading,  packaging 
and  other  marketing  and  merchandising 
practices. 

I  strongly  endorse  this  bill  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  full  support. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Nortli  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2777  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  answer  some  of  the 
objections  and  the  opposition  wliich 
might  be  raised. 

First,  to  those  of  you  within  this  body 
who  are  apprehensive  and  against  farm 
support  prices,  which  we  believe  neces- 
sary to  sustain  an  agricultural  level,  let 
me  assure  you  that  this  is  not  any  type  of 
support  legislation. 

This  IS  nothing  more  and  nothing  less 
than  an  effort  on  the  part  of  an  impor- 
tant portion  of  our  agricultural  economy 
to  do  something  for  themselves.  This 
legislation  was  not  conceived  in  the 
minds  of  any  Member  of  this  body  or  the 
Senate,  but  rather  it  came  to  my  atten- 
tion and  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  this  committee  from  the  potato  pro- 
ducers or  growers  themselves.  It  is  the 
result  of  some  3  or  4  years  of  study  and 
analysis  as  to  what  was  In  the  best  inter- 
est in  a  self-help  approach  to  improve 
the  sale  and  the  use  of  the  American  Irish 
or  white  potato. 

It  is  a  product  we  have  known  for  gen- 
erations as  a  staple  food.  It  is  one  of  the 
least  costly  foods,  and  it  is  one  that  a 
majority  of  our  citizens,  particularly 
those  in  the  lower  economic  levels,  must 
rely  upon  to  a  great  degree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  something  has  been 
said  about  the  300,000  potato  producers, 
and  only  16.000  or  17,000  would  be  af- 
fected under  this  bill.  This  is  true.  The 
bill  provides  that  anyone  producing  less 
than  5  acres  of  potatoes  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered to  be  included  under  this  cover- 
age and  for  the  payment.  If  you  will,  of 
the  assessment. 
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But  certainly  if  this  program— and  I 
am  convinced  that  it  will— improves  the 
quality  of  potatoes,  increases  the  de- 
mand for  potatoes,  then  those  planting 
less  than  5  acres  cannot  help  but  in- 
directly benefit.  Those  who  plant  less 
tlian  5  acres  of  potatoes  are  in  the  main 
the  family  garden  type  of  producer,  or 
perhaps  they  produce  1  or  2  acres  and 
dispose  of  them  at  the  local  comer  store, 
or  locally.  Certainly  anything  that  would 
increase  the  demand  for  potatoes  and 
improve  the  quality  of  potatoes  would 
help   these   producers. 

Something  had  been  said  about  the 
great  expense  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  conducting  this  referendum. 
The  Department  has  supplied  varying 
figures,  and  you  can  choose  whichever 
one  you  would  like.  The  latest  and  high- 
est is  $325,000.  But  let  me  put  it  to  you  in 
this  manner,  there  will  be  involved  ap- 
proximately 16.000  or  17,000  voters,  and 
if  it  is  going  to  cost  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  over  $20  per 
vote  to  conduct  a  mail  ballot,  then  I  ven- 
ture we  ought  to  Investigate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  well  as  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  system. 

I  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation agree  with  this  exorbitant  figure. 
I  believe  a  more  realistic  figure  would  be 
somewhere  near  $3  or  $4  or  possibly  $5 
for  each  of  the  ballots  to  be  prepared  on 
the  local  level. 

But  in  the  event  that  I  am  wrong,  let 
me  ask  you  this:  What  was  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  created  for  if  it  was 
not  to  render  service  to  all  segments  of 
the  U.S.  agriculture  economy?  And  if 
It  costs  $300,000.  and  If  it  did  not  improve 
the  lot  of  this  hard-pressed  segment  of 
our  farm  economy,  after  all,  they  pay 
taxes  also,  and  I  think  they  are  entitled 
to  assistance  and  cooperation  from  the 
United  States  on  this  very  fine  program. 
Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat  in 
closing  that  this  is  a  bill  that  has  been 
asked  for  by  the  people  themselves  who 
will  pay  the  assessment  of  1  cent  per 
hundredweight.  Admittedly,  it  will  raise 
a  large  simi  of  money,  but  obviously  it 
is  necessary  in  order  to  improve  the 
economy  to  have  this  type  of  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  vote  favorably  for 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  am  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  does 
not  want  to  create  any  bad  impression  or 
make  any  misstatements.  A  letter  from 
him  reached  my  desk  this  morning  and 
it  says: 

These  projects  would  help  the  potato  in- 
dustry solve  Its  own  problems;  and  the  cost 
would  be  borne  by  the  Industry. 


Such  expenses  Incurred  by  USDA  for 
promulgation,  referendum,  etc.,  would  come 
from  Section  32  funds. 


That  is  not  a  statement  of  fact. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  The 
cost  of  carrying  on  the  promotion  pro- 
gram is  carried  by  the  industry. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  The  re- 
search and  advertising  are  paid  by  the 
people  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  You  say  also: 


Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  That  is 
my  impression.  I  think  that  is  what  the 
bill  says.  „  ^ 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  think  we  all  have 
to  admit  that  if  we  do  it  that  way.  we 
revert  to  backdoor  spending  and  I  know 
many  are  opposed  to  that  kind  of  spend- 
ing. This  would  be  another  case  where  it 
would  occur.  I  wanted  to  correct  the  mis- 
statement you  made  in  your  letter. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  apol- 
ogize if  I  have  misled  the  gentleman  in 
any  way.  but  in  view  of  his  brilliance  and 
his  knowledge  of  this  bill,  I  am  sure  that 
is  not  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfomia  <Mr.  Teague).  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues, 
and  I  want  to  make  this  point,  that 
among  the  few  things  that  we  do  not 
grow  commercially  in  my  district  are  po- 
tatoes and  polar  bears.  We  grow  almost 
everything  else.  So  I  have  no  personal 
interest  in  this  legislation. 

Once  more  I  do  point  out  that  it  is  ob- 
vious there  is  some  dispute  about  this  bill 
and  there  may  be  more  opposition  on  this 
side  than  there  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  Personally,  I  favor  this  bill  as  I 
did  a  similar  proposal  having  to  do  with 
the  cotton  industry  some  years  ago. 

This  is  not  the  usual  farm  subsidy  leg- 
islation. This  is  a  self-help  program. 

I  probably  will  support  the  amendment 
which  I  understand  will  be  offered  to 
place  the  administrative  costs  on  the  in- 
dustry rather  than  on  the  Federal  tax- 
payers, otherwise  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  bill  should  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  find  myself  so  often, 
in  fact,  almost  always  in  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  from  California,  but  I  do 
want  to  clarify  one  point.  We  were  to- 
gether on  the  committee  when  the  cotton 
checkoff  promotion  bill  was  enacted  and 
we  had  discussed  at  that  time  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  producer  could  have 
an  option  instead  of  seeking  a  refund, 
simply  to  decline  the  assessment  In  ad- 
vance. 

I  understand  an  amendment  was  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  on  this  point.  I 
do  have  in  mind  offering  such  at  the 
proper  time  today. 

I  just  wonder  if  the  gentleman  had 
any  comment  on  that  point. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  No,  I  am 
not  on  the  subcommittee  which  con- 
sidered this  legislation.  Due  to  the  illness 
of  my  wife,  I  was  in  California  when  the 
committee  as  a  whole  considered  the  bill. 
I  will  certainly  listen  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  the  arguments  for  it, 
and  I  make  no  commitment  until  that 
time. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr. FINDLEY). 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page 
2  at  the  top  of  the  page,  beginning  on 
line  2.  there  is  this  language:  "the 
financing,  through  adequate  assess- 
ments on  all  potatoes  harvested  in  the 
United  States  for  commercial  tise.  and 
the  carrying  out  of  an  effective  and  con- 
tinuous coordinated  program  of  re- 
search, development,  advertising  and 
promotion  designed  to  strengthen  pota- 
toes' competitive  position." 

That  language  to  me  carries  the  clear 
implication  that  the  assessments  made 
on  all  potatoes  harvested  for  commercial 
use  would  be  adequate  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses and  carrying  out  the  program  as 
well  as  financing  the  advertising  con- 
nected with  it. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  would  respond  on 
that  point?  Does  it  not  seem  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  that  this 
language  is  a  bit  misleading,  if  in  fact 
the  assessments  would  not  be  adequate 
to  cover  the  annual  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  program. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  There  is  an  administra- 
tive cost  to  the  operation  of  the  board 
which  would  be  borne  by  assessment. 
There  is  an  $80,000  estimated  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  administrative  cost 
in  the  overview  responsibilites  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  which  would 
not  be  borne  by  assessment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Does  the  gentleman  see 
any  reason  why  the  annual  expense  of 
the  Department  in  this  activity  should 
not  be  fully  reimbursed  along  with  other 
expenses  of  the  Board? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
"principle.  This  is  the  normal  kind  of 
service  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture renders.  For  example,  there  are  over 
60  marketing  orders  in  the  United  States, 
each  one  of  which  has  an  annual  esti- 
mated cost  of  administration  of  the 
Department  which  is  borne  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  public  funds,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  single  out  a 
self-help  program,  such  as  this  one,  and 
select  it  for  a  special  charge  of  paying 
the  cost  of  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment maintains  all  kinds  of  programs, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  for  the  benefit 
of  industry  and  for  the  benefit  of  various 
segments  of  the  economy,  which  are  not 
charged  against  the  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  One  reason  for  bring- 
ing the  matter  up  is  that  each  year,  for 
4  or  5  years,  I  have  pointed  out  the 
heavy  investment  in  administrative  ex- 
pense that  the  taxpayers  are  required  to 
bear  In  connection  with  Federal  crop  in- 
surance activities.  It  varies  between  $6, 
$8,  and  S12  million  a  year.  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate that  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
program  would  get  that  high,  but  in 
effect,  by  that  administrative  fimding,  we 
are  financing  competition  for  private  en- 
terprise in  the  insurance  business. 

In  somewhat  th.e  same  way.  by  requir- 
ing the  Uxpayers  to  finance  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  a  program  which  does 
create  promotion  for  a  given  commodity, 
this  does  require  in  some  degree  that  the 
producers  of  commodities  which  are 
sold  without  the  benefit  of  a  similar  type 
of  program  be  at  a  disadvantage.  It  would 
seem  to  me  fair  play  to  begin  with  this 
legislation  by  setting  a  new  standard,  if 
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indeed  one  is  required,  a  new  standard 
under  which  all  the  costs  of  the  market- 
ing' order  checkoff  promotion  programs 
would  be  borne' by  the  producer  of  the 
commodity. 

Mr.  FXDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
t'cntlcman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FINDLKY  I  yield  to  the  s^ientle- 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr  FOLEY.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  that.  I  think  the  gentleman  need  have 
no  concern  that  the  administrative  costs 
of  this  program  will  exceed  $80,000.  In 
my  own  personal  Judgment,  that  is  a 
very  high  estimate  of  the  cost,  since  the 
rc.six)nsibilities  of  the  Secretary  are 
limitcdvndcr  the  bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  indeed  it  is  a  rela- 
tively in.significant  amount,  then  would 
not  this  be  the  right  time  and  place  for 
us  to  set  a  good  .standard  for  all  other 
marketing  orders  that  may  come  In  the 
future? 

Mr.  FOLEY  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further- • 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  it  is  not  an  opix)r- 
time  time,  and  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  we  have  existing  programs, 
marketing  orders,  promotion  programs 
which  the  Department  administers  with- 
out cost  to  the  producer.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  suggest  that  the  producer  bear  this 
administrative  cost  in  the  Department, 
then  I  think  the  proper  way  to  do  it  is  to 
continue  to  propose  general  legislation 
for  that  purpose  and  cover  all  com- 
modities and  not  just  single  out  this  one. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  there  would  be  any 
chance  that  such  legislation  would  be 
considered  by  the  committee,  I  would 
certainly  be  in  the  forefront  of  those 
advocating  it.  Actually  as  a  practical 
matter  I  believe  the  best  way  to  get 
started  on  that  reform  is  for  us  to  start 
today. 

Mr.  McCIjURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  like  to  ask  this 
question  with  regard  to  funding  the  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  see  a  great  deal  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  people  who  would  t)ene- 
fit  from  this  program  paying  their  own 
costs  and  the  recipients  of  loans  from 
the  SBA.  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, and  those  who  benefit  from  rivers 
and  harbors  programs.  These  costs  are 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause there  is  a  social  benefit  to  the  entire 
country  in  aiding  a  particular  group  of 
people.  I  cannot  see  why  you  would  pick 
out  a  particular  agricultural  program,  or 
agriculture  as  a  whole,  and  say  they  must 
pay  their  own  way  and  all  other  programs 
of  the  Government  can  pass  the  costs  to 
the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  believe  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  slightly  new  departure  in  the  field. 
The  cotton  program  was  intended  to  deal 
promotionwise  with  the  threat  of  syn- 
thetics. Here  we  are  financing  a  promo- 
tion of  one  commodity  In  competition 
with  other  commodities  produced  by 
farmers  without  marketing  orders,  and 
therefore  I  think  this  is  in  a  class  by 
itself.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  step 
for  us  to  set  a  new  standard  for  self- 


financing  on  the  part  of  these  various 
agricultural  programs. 

Mr.  McCLUFtE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Ironi  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Again  I  ix)int  out,  the 
SBA  IS  in  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise: the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion is  the  business  of  loans,  and  the 
recipients  of  the  loans  are  tlie  bene- 
ficiaries. They  do  not  jiay  any  adminis- 
trative overhead. 

Mr.  FINDLEY  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  do  not  think  the  circumstances 
are  exactly  parallel,  but  I  am  intrigued 
with  the  idea  ot  havma  ihe  users  pay  the 
full  cost  of  other  Government  services, 
so  maybe  that  is  well  worth  exploring. 

I  did  want  to  raise  one  other  rjuestion, 
which  is  in  regard  to  the  provisions  on 
the  referendum.  As  I  read  the  language 
of  the  bill.  51  percent  of  the  producers 
of  I'Dtatoes  could  put  into  effect,  con- 
ceivably, this  checkoff  .system,  so  that 
theoretically  if  there  were  1.000  commer- 
cial producers  of  potatoes  altogether  in 
I  he  48  States  involved  nere.  then  501  of 
tlic  i>roduccrs  cnuld  require  that  the 
other  499.  agamst  their  will,  must  pay 
the  checkoff.  Am  I  correct  there? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  is  an  affirmative  two- 
thirds. 

Mr.  UNDLEY.  The  language  as  I  read 
it  on  page  16  leaves  a  different  impres- 
sion. It  .savs  "not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  producers  voting  in  such  referen- 
dum, or  by  the  producers  of  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  potatoes"  and  it  goes 
on  to  say  'and  by  not  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  producers  voting  in  such  referen- 
diun."  So  I  would  take  that  to  mean,  as- 
suming the  potato  producers  are  con- 
centrated among  a  relatively  few.  and 
there  are  1.000  commercial  producers, 
then  501  of  that  1,000  could  require  the 
other  499  to  pay  the  checkoff 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  they  produce  two- 
thirds  of  the  potatoes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  they  produce  two- 
tlurds.  This  seems  to  me  a  rather  sharp 
departure  from  the  one-man.  one-vote 
ideas  that  have  been  spawned  so  widely 
in  recent  years. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  This  provision  requires 
more  than  a  majority  of  producers.  In 
the  case  where  a  majority  of  producers  is 
sufficient,  then  they  must  produce  two- 
thirds  of  the  potatoes.  I  remind  the 
gentleman  again,  each  producer  who 
produces  less  than  5  acres  is  exempt 
from  the  bill,  and  those  who  are  covered 
who  wish  to  receive  a  refund  have  a  right 
to  receive  such  a  refund. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seenas  to  me  the  sug- 
gestion which  has  been  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  that  all  the  costs  of 
this  program  should  be  borne  by  the 
producers  is  really  somewhat  of  an 
anomaly.  We  have  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture and  in  the  field  of  transportation 
and  in  many  other  fields  in  our  national 
economy  substantial  inputs  of  Gov- 
ernment funds.  Now  we  have  a  program 
where  the  producers  are  going  to  assess 
themselves  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 


ijrogram,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  they  should  pay  even  the  cost  of 
Government. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Idaho  made  a 
sound  observation  when  he  commented 
that  each  department  of  Government 
conducts  programs  which  are  of  bene- 
fit to  some  segment  of  our  economy,  but 
those  segments  are  not  assessed  to  pay 
for  the  costs. 

Indeed,  that  is  the  reason  the  Govern- 
ment exists — to  carry  on  public 
])rocrams. 

I  think  tlie  sucgc'tion  of  the  .srentlc- 
man  from  Illinois,  if  carried  to  a  logical 
ixireire.  would  result  in  charging  against 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
benefits  from  .some  program,  a  pro  lat.i 
sliare  of  the  cost  of  that  particular  do- 
(lartmental  !)rogram.  Maybe  the  f;cnt!e- 
man  feels  that  is  wise,  but  administra- 
tively it  seems  to  me  that  suggestion  is 
totally  unfair  to  a  croup  of  producers 
who  arc  trying  to  help  themselves  and 
who  are  paying  for  the  great  and  over- 
whelming portion  of  the  cost  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think, 
as  has  been  already  pointed  out.  we  are 
talking  about  an  $80,000  probable  cost, 
which  indicates  it  is  not  of  such  major 
importance  to  the  program  that  we 
would  like  to  see  the  program  fail  on  the 
horns  of  this  particular  argument. 

I  believe  we  are  talking  about  a  prin- 
ciple here  which  is  perhaps  more  im- 
iwrtant  than  the  dollars  involved. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  the  potato 
growers  in  my  State,  while  they  would 
prefer  not  to  have  this  amendent  added, 
would  accept  the  bill  with  the  amend- 
ment if  that  is  the  price  of  getting  the 
legislation  passed. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  not  so  concerned 
about  the  cost,  either,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned very  much  about  the  principle.  I 
suggest  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  it  is  rather  strange  when  pro- 
ducer groups  come  in  and  say,  "Ijct  us 
assess  ourselves  so  that  we  can  pay  the 
costs  of  promotion  and  research  and  de- 
velopment." and  we  cay  to  them,  "Yes, 
but  you  also  have  to  pay  the  incremental 
costs  of  Government  associated  with  it." 
Wc  appropriate  funds  of  great  magnitude 
for  many  other  programs  without  ask- 
ing anything  by  way  of  such  contribu- 
tions from  their  l>eneflciaries. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion with  relation  to  page  7.  which  I 
raised  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Teacuk). 

This  section  permits  a  person — and  I 
quote  from  the  bill — "who  is  not  in  favor 
of  supporting  the  research  and  promo- 
tion program  as  provided  for  imder  this 
Act"  the  right  to  demand  and  receive 
a  refund  of  such  assessment.  It  Is  the 
refund  provision  to  which  I  direct  the 
gentleman's  attention. 

If  in  fact  this  language  is  intended  to 


be  a  convenience  to  the  person  who  does 
not  want  to  go  along,  would  it  not  be 
much  better  and  more  fair  to  permit  hrni 
simply  at  the  outset  to  decline  to  partici- 
pate "by  a  written  notice  to  the  ASCS 
Committee  or  whoever  will  administer 
the  program. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  answer  the  gentle- 
mans  question  in  this  way :  That  partic- 
ular suggestion  was  made  to  the  sub- 
committee and  was  considered  by  the 
subcommittee.  There  are  two  problems 
associated  with  it.  ^,        rrn. 

One  is  an  administrative  problem.  The 
bill  calls  for  these  funds  to  be  collected 
by  handlers. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  By  whom? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  By  handlers. 
Mr  FINDLEY.  By  the  first  handler? 
Mr  FOLEY.  By  the  first  handler.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  Department  to  know 
where  a  particular  potato  grower  is  go- 
ing to  Uke  his  potatoes.  He  might  select 
any  one  of  a  number  of  handlers.  So  a 
written  notice  to  the  Department,  that  a 
producer  does  not  want  to  participate, 
would  have  to  be  communicated  to  every 
handler  in  the  United  States.  They  would 
have  great  lists  of  those  people  exempt- 
ing themselves  by  notice  to  the  Depart- 
ment. It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
carry  out  that  provision:  and,  I  might 
add  for  those  concerned  about  expense, 
very  expensive. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Could  the  producer  not 
simply  furnish  a  copy  of  his  notice  to 
the  Department,  at  the  time  he  markets 
the  potatoes? 

Mr  FOLEY.  That  would  put  a  burden, 
we  felt,  unjustifiably  on  the  handler.  It 
would  also  create  a  tremendous  account- 
ing problem,  because  the  handler  is  re- 
sponsible for  turning  over  the  appropri- 
ate funds  based  on  the  amount  of  po- 
tatoes he  handles. 

If  we  provide  an  exemption  with  peo- 
ple presenting  papers  and  taking  them- 
selves out,  that  would  have  to  be  de- 
ducted when  the  records  were  presented 
and  the  funds  transferred.  In  addition 
it  would  require  an  Immense  amount  of 
accounting  to  be  sure  the  handlers  were 
not  violating  the  law  by  withholding  the 
funds  rather  than  turn  them  over  to  the 
Government. 

For  administrative  simplicity  it  was 
much  simpler  to  require  that  all  assess- 
ments be  made,  and  then  provide  for 
refunds. 

I  wish  to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion thoroughly  and  candidly.  This  pro- 
gram will  not  operate,  in  my  judgment 
and  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
if  the  assessments  are  not  first  coUected. 
because  as  a  matter  of  human  nature  we 
have  found  that  when  people  are  re- 
quired to  make  the  assessment  and  then 
subsequently  to  get  a  refund,  however 
easy  it  is,  most  of  them  do  not  apply  for 
it  and  thus  support  the  program.  We 
found  that  to  be  the  case  in  the  cotton 
program. 

If  you  ask  a  man  at  the  handler  s  door 
whether  he  wants  to  submit  the  money, 
some  will  say  "No."  and  the  program  will 
fail  as  almost  all  voluntary  programs 
have  failed. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  such  program 
voluntarily  carried  out  in  the  country 
that  has  been  very  successful.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  suggest  this  alternative. 


Mr  FINDLEY.  It  is  there  because  of 
the  fear,  mainly,  that  most  of  them 
would  take  the  easy  way  to  get  out  of 
the  assessment. 

Mr  FOLEY.  For  the  two  reasons;  both 
for  the  administrative  difficulty  of  fol- 
lowing the  gentleman's  suggestion  and 
then  to  make  the  program  workable. 

Mr  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Yield  3  minutes  to  the  pentleman  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Myers",  a  member  of  the 

committee.  ,i^„„\r 

Mr    MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 

the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 

me 

The  question  has  arisen  this  afternoon 
that  we  are  singling  out  the  potato  in- 
dustry here  for  different  treatment  than 
we  have  some  other  commodities.  As  a 
signer  to  the  dissenting  views,  I  want  to 
make  my  position  clear.  I  certainly  sup- 
port the  general  thrust  of  this  legisla- 
tion  I  think  any  industry  that  wants  to 
help  itself  through  a  checkoff,  paying  \t£ 
own  assessment  to  improve  its  own  lot 
on  the  agricultural  scene,  should  be  en- 
couraged, particularly  at  a  lime  when 
American  agriculture  finds  it  most  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  profit.  However,  I  do  not 
completely  agree  with  some  of  the  argu- 
ments this  afternoon  that  we  m  this  in- 
stance, who  are  asking  that  the  adminis- 
trative costs  be  paid  from  the  funds  col- 
lected, are  singling  this  industry  out.  All 
of  the  others  cited  are  those  whose  com- 
petition is  from  outside  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
!;ent!eman. 

Mr   FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  aware. 
is  he  not.  that  there  is  a  cotton  research 

program?  ,    ^.       -.„^ 

Mr  MYERS.  Against  synthetics.  Yes. 
Mr  FOLEY.  And  the  gentleman  is  also 

aware  that  there  is  a  wool  research  pro- 

£,*  r3,ni  "^ 

Mr    MYERS.  Yes.  Against  synthetics. 
Mr    FOLEY.  And  does  the  gentleman 
say  that  wool  and  cotton  are  not  in  com- 
petition with  one  another? 

Mr  MYERS.  They  are  somewhat  com- 
petitive, yes:  but  the  real  thrust  here  is 
not  of  cotton  against  wool  in  this  coun- 
try as  the  gentleman  well  knows.  The 
general  activity  today  in  the  usage  of  the 
fabric  does  not  come  from  competition 
between  wool  versus  cotton  but  comes 
from  that  outside  which  is  not  produced 
from  American  agriculture. 

Mr  FOLEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  some 
synthetics  use  agricultural  products  such 
as  the  soybean?  M, 

Mr  MYERS.  A  very  few  do.  but  aTOt  oi 
them  use  petroleum  products,  too.  Will 
the  gentleman  concede  that  petroleum 
products  are  used  in  synthetics,  and  they 
are  not  produced  on  farms? 

It  was  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  some  of  the  other  agencies  use  Fed- 
eral funds.  That  is  quite  true.  But  they 
do  not  collect  funds  from  individuals  for 
promotion  of  that  particular  industry 
against  another  industry.  It  is  an  en- 
tirely different  analogy  here.  The  ques- 
tion here  is  not  that  we  are  going  to 
deny  the  potato  industry  access  to  all  of 
the  other  facilities  and  services  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture — not 


at  all— because  the  potato  industry  is 
going  to  continue  to  use  the  Research 
Department  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture the  Extension  Service,  and  many 
other  areas  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  of  our  Federal  Government. 
However,  this  is  an  area  where  they  are 
going  to  check  off  from  producers  a  fig- 
ure estimated  to  be  about  $2  million  a 
year  and  it  seems  to  me  at  a  time  when 
we  liave  such  a  drain  on  our  Treasury 
why  should  this  not  be  the  place  to  start 
to  "let  an  industry  pay  its  own  way.  If 
they  have  $2  million,  then  I  think  the 
$80"000  vou  ask  to  charge  to  the  lax- 
payers  should  be  assessed  back  to  the  in- 
dustry promoting  itself  with  research  to 
improve  its  industry  competitively  with 
other  segments  of  agriculture. 

Mr  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  'Mr.  Kyl)  . 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  think  out  loud  for  a  moment  or  two 
and  then  ask  for  some  assistance  in  help- 
ing me  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  how  I 
should  vote  on  this  bill.  Frankly  at  this 
point  I  do  not  know. 

As  to  the  matter  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  spoke  of,  competition  is 
something  of  a  concern.  The  bill  speaks 
of  placing  the  potato  industry  in  a  better 
competitive  position.  With  what?  The 
housewife,  in  using  a  substitute  for  pota- 
toes might  use  rice  or  spaghetti  or  other 
such  products  that  are  produced  by  other 
elements  of  the  agriculture  of  the  United 
States.  If  this  is  the  kind  of  competition 
we  mean,  we  help  one  farmer  and  hurt 
another.  This  is  one  concern. 

There  is  a  broader  matter  that  con- 
cerns me.  At  the  present  time  anyone 
interested  in  agriculture  knows  we  have 
difficulty  in  getting  a  good  loud  voice 
for  agriculture  collectively.  We  already 
have  bills  before  the  committee  as  I 
understand  to  do  something  like  we  are 
proposing  today  in  the  field  of  pecan  pro- 
duction, milk  production,  and  honey 
production.  If  we  continue  to  fragment 
agriculture  ad  infinitum.  I  wonder  if  in 
concentrating  on  particular  segments 
of  the  industr>-.  we  do  not  actually  help 
reduce  the  combined  voice  of  the  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States. 

Are  we  here  actually  making  it  a  little 
easier  for  farmers  to  say,  "No:  I  am  not 
going  to  belong  to  this  organization  or 
to  that  organization  which  are  general 
farm  groups  because  I  have  my  own 
specific  producers  organization  which  is 
taking  care  of  me." 

I  do  not  want  that  to  happen.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would.  But  that  is  one 
of  the  things  that  concerns  me  here, 
as  does  this  voluntary,  but  not  volunUry 
situation  we  get  ourselves  into.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  is  right  when 
he  savs  the  potato  people  would  like 
to  help  their  industry  and  they  do  not 
mind  contributing  if  we  have  some  kmd 
of  voluntary-compulsory  system.  But 
they  are  not  going  into  it  in  the  absence 
of  some  kind  of  compulsion,  and  the 
gentleman  is  right. 

There  is  another  argument  about 
whether  the  Government  should  be  re- 
imbursed for  its  services. 

Actually,  we  have  a  congressional  pol- 
icy on  the  books  which  says  specifically 
that  inasmuch  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
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the  Federal  CJovernmcnt  should  collect 
from  the  people  served  the  cost  of  the 
Government  service  provided  for  them. 
Let  me  make  this  distinction.  When  we 
do  research  in  meat,  in  cotton,  in  wool, 
and  anything  else,  we  really  are  trying 
to  provide  a  better  product  for  the  con- 
sumer at  a  reasonable  cost  as  much  as 
we  are  trying  to  help  an  individual  pro- 
ducer of  a  product. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
bother  me. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  or  someone 
else  for  a  response  to  these  questions. 

Mr.  FOLEY,  ir  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  touching  on  the  last  point  the 
gentleman  rpised  first,  I  would  certainly 
agree  that  research  activities  conducted 
by  the  Government  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  processes  which  make  it  pos- 
sible, among  other  things,  to  offer  agri- 
cultural product*  to  consumers  at  a 
cheaper  cost.  If  this  bill  is  passed  funds 
will  be  put  into  research  which  I  am 
sure  will  benefit  consumers  and  at  sub- 
stantially lower  cost  to  the  Government 
than  100-perccnt  financing  of  research 
activities'.' 

r  thihS"  it  is  possible  that  this  bill 
could  save  the  Government  money  in 
not  requiring  as  much  research  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Government  when 
there  is  an  ongoing  research  program 
carried  on  by  the  producers  themselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ncntlcman  from 
Iowa  is  reoognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Nfr.  KYL.  Yes;  I  j-leld  further  to  the 
gentleman  from   Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thinlc  that  in  terms  of 
assessing  these  casts,  the  costs  are  not 
excessive.  They  could  be  borne  by  this 
particular  group  of  producers.  But  I  am 
concerned  tliat  a  program  which  is 
almost  entirely  self-help  should  be 
penalized  by  t)eing  made  subject  to  re- 
paying Uie  Government  for  normal 
Government  activity  axiministrative  cost. 
I  think  we  ought  to  encourage  producers 
to  develop  self-help  programs.  We  should 
not  discourage  them  by  putting  a  isenalty 
upon  them. 

Mr.  KYL.  Let  me  interject  at  that 
point.  I  am  not  as  much  worried  about 
these  costs  as  .some  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers apparently  are.  because  even  in  the 
case  of  price  supports  for  such  products 
as  com,  for  Instance.  I  believe  I  can 
make  a  perfectly  logical  case  that  this 
subsidy  has  been  for  consumers  rather 
than  producers.  My  producers  of  oom 
are  setting  the  seme  prices  for  corn  as 
they  were  10  years  ago.  and  not  as  much 
as  they  were  20  years  ago. 

Mr  FOLEY.  I  can  say  the  same  thing 
for  wheat. 

Mr.  KYL.  But  let  us  get  to  tills  other 
item  about  farm  organizations  and  pos- 
sible fragmentation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  on  that  too.  that 
the  committee  has  viewed  each  of  these 
particular  bills  separately.  We  cannot 
establish  one  overall  policy  for  all  com- 
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modities.  The  gentleman  knows  that  feed 
grains  and  corn  are  different  from  wheat, 
and  we  have  sp>eclflcally  laid  aside  a 
honey  bill  because  the  committee  was 
not  convinced  that  this  bill  was  in  the 
proper  shaF>e. 

But  if  we  use  the  exfcuse  that  we  are 
not  going  to  give  producers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  themselves  because  it 
will  fragment  agriculture's  voice,  I  think 
the  i-esult  will  be  a  further  fragmenta- 
tion, or  a  failure  of  agriculture  to  be 
heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.    FOLEY.   Mr.   Chairman,   I   yield 

1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  again  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  But  it  gives  a  group  of 
producers  a  chance  to  have  a  program 
which  they  tailor,  which  they  design, 
which  they  largely  finance.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
entire  country,  of  agriculture,  and  of 
the  Congress.  And  I  do  not  argue  that 
other  farm  programs  are  bad.  I  think 
they  are  good,  but  the  gentleman  and  I 
know  that  they  are  all  expensive.  This 
program  is  not  expensive  and  is  self- 
financed.  We  are  defeating  self-help 
programs  if  we  defeat  this  bill  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
m.vsclf  1  minute. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  I  might  ask  the  gentleman  a  question? 
Would  the  gentleman  rephrase  his  last 
statement?  I  understood  the  gentleman 
to  .-ay  if  we  charge  this  administrative 
cost  back  to  the  potato  industry  you 
would  defeat  the  self-help  program? 
Does  the  gentleman  mean  they  would  not 
go  alon:^  with  it? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No;  the  gentleman  mis- 
understands. I  think  we  would  be  dis- 
couraging such  programs  from  being  de- 
veloped. I  think  charging  the  cost  of 
Government  constitutes  a  kind  of  a  pen- 
alty on  these  people  for  coming  into  a 
program  of  this  sort.  I  said  later  that  if 
the  Committee  and  the  House  defeated 
the  bill  today  we  will  be  defeating  self- 
help  tuograms. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Hansen  > . 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all.  in  rising  to  support  this  bill 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  tiie  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  iMr.  Foley)  for  the  leader- 
ship which  he  has  brought  to  the  fioor  to- 
day. 

I  might  point  out  also  that  the  State 
of  Idaho,  which  is  the  leadiiig  potato- 
producing  State  in  the  Nation  has  had 
some  30  years  of  experience  with  this 
kind  of  a  potato  research  and  promotion 
program.  Back  in  1939  the  State  of 
Idaho  adopted  a  potato  promotion  and 
research  program  financed  by  an  assess- 
ment on  fxjtatoes  pix>duced  within  the 


State.  The  main  difference  between  the 
program  in  Idaho  and  the  one  that  is 
proposed  here  is  that  in  Idaho  there  is 
no  right  to  a  refund  of  the  assessments 
that  are  paid.  But  the  program  has 
worked  successfully  for  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  I  believe  that  it  can  work 
successfully  to  help  the  potato  industry 
across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  this  bill  represents  a  new  departure. 
I  welcome  a  new  departure.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it;  the  American  farmer 
is  in  trouble.  By  any  standards,  the 
crisis  in  rural  America  is  decider  and 
more  serious  than  the  urban  crisis. 

Until  we  come  up  with  the  answer  to 
the  problem  of  decreasing  farm  income, 
we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  any  kind 
of  program  that  offers  some  hope.  This 
program  offers  some  hope  for  a  solution. 

There  is  no  price  support  program  for 
potatoes.  None  is  asked  for  here.  But 
they  do  ask  for  an  opportunity  to  co- 
operate in  the  development  of  a  pro- 
pram  for  the  promotion  and  sale  of  their 
product. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  provide 
the  Nation's  ixjtato  industry  with  an  im- 
ix)rtant  instrument  of  self-help.  It  will 
permit  the  establishment  of  a  coordi- 
nated nationwide  research  and  promo- 
tion program  for  potatoes  to  be  financed 
by  potato  growers. 

The  need  for  the  kind  of  a  program 
that  is  anticipated  by  this  bill  is  clear. 
Potatoes  are  among  our  most  nutritious 
food  products  and  have  always  been  one 
of  the  consumer's  best  food  bargains. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  information 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, per  capita  consumption  of  potatoes 
declined  from  122  pounds  30  years  ago 
to  about  110  pounds  where  it  has  re- 
mained since  the  early  1950's.  Per  capita 
consumption  of  fresh  potatoes  has  con- 
tinued to  decline  during  the  past  decade. 
This  trend  has  reflected  a  growing  pref- 
erence for  processed  potato  products. 

The  pa.ssage  of  this  legislation  will 
enable  potato  growers  to  help  themselves 
develop  programs  that  will  help  to  over- 
come problems  that  confront  the  iX)tatiD 
industry  and  marketing  its  products. 
The  industry  frequently  faces  a  problem 
of  imbalance  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
grower  must  sell  his  potatoes  in  a  mar- 
ket that  is  highly  competitive  and  sub- 
ject to  rapid  change.  When  there  is  a 
surplus  of  potatoes,  the  effect  is  often 
a  depressed  price  that  causes  a  sharp 
decline  In  the  Income  of  potato  growers. 

The  proposed  Potato  Research  and 
Promotion  Act  would  provide  ;x)tato 
growers  with  the  means  to  develop  a 
program  designed  to  increase  their  in- 
come by  expanding  and  stabilizing  the 
market  for  potato  products.  Such  a  pro- 
gram could  yield  significant  benefits  to 
the  potato  producer. 

The  legislation  will  also  benefit  the 
consumer.  Among  the  objectives  of  a 
l>otato  research  and  promotion  program 
will  be  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  quality  standards,  accurate  In- 
formation on  the  nutritional  value  of 
potatoes  and  the  development  of  new 
potato  products  to  meet  consumer  de- 
mands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  own  State  of  Idaho 


leads  the  Nation  in  the  production  of 
poUtoes.  The  value  of  the  1968  potato 
crop  in  Idaho  was  estimated  to  be  $111,- 
000  000  which  is  a  little  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  toUl  value  of  all  potatoes 
produced  in  the  NaUon  in  1968  which  is 
estimated  to  be  $609,000,000.  ToUl  pro- 
duction in  the  Nation  in  1968  was  305.4 
million  hundredweight.  Of  this  amount, 
Idaho  produced  59.5  million  huiidred- 
weight  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
potato  industry  is  an  important  part  of 
the  economy  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Idaho  has  had  long  experience  with 
programs  of  potato  research  and  pro- 
motion. The  Idaho  Advertising  Commis- 
sion was  created  by  the  SUte  legisla- 
ture in  1939.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
commission  was  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Idaho  potatoes  under  a  program  financed 
by  an  assessment  made  on  all  potatoes 
produced  in  the  State.  The  name  of  the 
commission   was  later  changed   to  the 
Idaho   Potato   and   Onion   Commission. 
Through    its    efforts    to    establish    and 
maintain  high  standards  of  quality  and 
to  expand  the  market  for  Idaho  potatoes, 
the  commission  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  reputation  Idaho  now  enjoys  as 
the  producer  of  the  finest  potatoes  in 
America.   The   commissions  work   has 
been  aided  greatly  by  other  organiza- 
tions within  the  potato  industry  includ- 
ing the  Potato  Growers  of  Idaho.  Inc., 
an  orginzation  of  farmers  who  grow  po- 
tatoes, the  Potato  Processors  of  Idaho, 
Inc..    and    the   Idaho   Grower-Shippers 
A  ccrtci&tion. 

The  same  techniques  that  have  worked 
for  the  Idaho  potato  industry  can  work 
for  the  Nation's  potato  industry.  And,  all 
potato-producing  States.  including 
Idaho,  will  benefit  from  any  successful 
efforts  to  expand  the  market  for  potato 
products. 

H.R.  2777  is  supported  by  the  Potato 
Growers  of  Idaho.  Inc.  At  the  hearings 
held  earlier  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Marketing  and  Consumer  Re- 
lations of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Clarence  Parr,  immediate 
past  president  and  current  vice  president 
of  the  organization,  which  represents 
most  of  Idaho's  potato  growers,  presented 
testimony  in  support  of  this  bill.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  great  majority  of  po- 
tato growers  in  Idaho  favor  the  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

I  should  point  out.  however,  that  opin- 
ion in  Idaho  is  not  unanimously  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2777.  Many  growers  and 
other  industry  representatives  have  writ- 
ten to  me  to  express  opposition  to  the 
bill  or  to  certain  provisions  in  the  bill. 
Some  who  oppose  the  bill  say  they  would 
rather  use  the  money  to  promote  the 
sale  of  Idaho  potatoes.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  if  we  continue  to  maintain 
high   standards   of   quality   and   do   an 
effective  job  of  merchandising  our  prod- 
ucts. Idaho  can  win  a  fair  share  of  any 
expanded    potato    markets    that    result 
from  the  nationwide  research  and  pro- 
motion program  that  would  be  permitted 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  am  happy, 
therefore,  to  give  H.R.  2777  my  full  sup- 
port. 

The  bill  provides  two  important  safe- 
guards which  I  would  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  have  expressed  some 


misgiving  about  this  legislaUon.  First, 
section  14  of  the  bill  provides  that  no  plan 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  act  shall  be  ef- 
fective unless  It  has  been  approved  by 
a  vote  of  the  potato  growers.  Any  plan 
must  be  approved  by  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  producers  voting  in  a  ref- 
erendum or  by  the  producers  of  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  potatoes  produced 
by  the  producers  voting,  provided  that  at 
least  the  majority  of  the  producers  vot- 
ing have  approved  the  plan. 

Second,  section  8(g)  provides  that  any 
potato  producer  from  whom  an  assess- 
ment has  been  collected  and  who  is  not 
in  favor  of  supporting  the  research  and 
promoUon  program  shall  have  the  right 
to  demand  and  receive  a  refund  of  any 
assessment  paid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
represents  a  promising  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  will  provide  potato  growers 
across  the  Nation  with  essential  tools 
that  will  enable  them  to  help  themselves 
in  a  cooperative  effort  to  stabilize  and 
expand  the  market  for  potato  products, 
raise  farm  income,  and  at  the  same  time 
render  a  service  of  great  value  to  the 
American  consumer. 

I  urge  your  favorable  vote. 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myseif  the  balance  of  the  time  remaining. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  when  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  talked  about  the  self-help 
programs.  I  want  to  assure  him  there  is 
not  anyone  in  this  Congress  who  is  more 
interested  in  self-help  programs  than  I 
am.  But  let  us  make  it  a  self-help 
program. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  and  to  the 
membership  of  this  House  that  the 
Washington  State  Apple  Commission  has 
the  finest  promotion  program  of  any 
commodity  group  in  the  entire  United 
States,  and  it  is  done  strictly  by  the 
commission.  It  has  not  come  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  asked  for  one 
penny.  It  assesses  members  approxi- 
mately 6  cents  per  bushel  for  every  box 
of  apples  packed. 

Just  recently,  a  day  or  two  ago,  this 
came  to  my  desk; 

I  From  the  Goodfruit  Growers.  Yakima. 
Wash..  Oct.  15,  19691 
Research  Commission  Starts  Collection 
Following  a  favorable  growers'  referendum 
in  August,  the   Washington  Tree  Fruit  Re- 
search  Commission  is  collecting  a   10  cents 
per  ton  assessment  en  Washington  tree  fruits. 
The    1969     assessments    apply    on    peaches, 
prunes,  pears  and  apples  that  were  shipped 
fresh  or  processed  commercially  Aug.   12   or 
later.  In  1970,  the  assessment  will  apply  on 
all  Washington  deciduous  tree  fruits. 

Assessments  are  paid  by  the  growers.  How- 
ever, in  most  cases  these  funds  are  deducted 
by  dealers  or  processors  from  their  growers' 
accounts  and  then  transmitted  on  to  the  Re- 
search Commission  In  the  ways  prescribed. 

To  minimize  collection  costs,  the  Wash- 
ington State  Apple  Advertising  Commission 
is  collecting  assessments  on  fresh  apples  for 
the  Research  Commission  along  with  Its  own 
advertising  funds  (directly  following  ship- 
ment). Similarly,  the  Washington  State 
Fruit  Commission  is  collecting  the  research 
assessment  along  with  Its  own  soft  fruit 
assessments  on  peaches,  prunes,  Bartlett 
pears,  cherries  and  apricots.  In  addition,  re- 
search assessments  on  processing  apples  and 
on  fresh  and  processing  winter  pears  will  be 


collected  by  the  Research  Commission 
through  the  Washington  State  Fruit  Com- 
mission. The  research  assessment  will  apply 
on  all  fruit  that  Is  sold  for  commercial 
processing,  but  not  on  fruit  that  Is  culled  out 
by  a  proce.ssor  isuch  as  when  he  pays  the 
dealer  for  processing  grade  number  1  and  2 
Bartlett  pears  and  nothing  for  the  culls). 

Dealers  and  processors  will  report  and  pay 
bulh  research  and  promotional  assessments 
to  the  Washlnston  State  Fruit  Commlss-lon 
by  mcins  of  Shipper  Reports  and  Processor 
Rpp'jrt-s  respectively.  These  report  forms  are 
distributed  by  the  Fruit  Commission  as  a 
way  to  report  the  packout  or  pack  and  de- 
termine the  tota'.  aEseesments  to  be  trans- 
mitted on  a  particular  commodity.  The  forms 
are  adaptable  to  listing  both  assessments. 

All  fruit  buyers  are  legally  responsible  to 
wlthold  and  pay  a  grower's  assessments  un- 
less It  is  certain  that  the  grower  will  remit 
directly  himself  (such  as  when  he  sells  his 
fruit  directly  to  a  retailer) . 


Here  again  they  are  doing  everj'thing 
on  their  own. 

M-.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self the  time  remaining  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  in 
closing  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  thij  very  kind  Refer- 
ence to  the  Washington  Apple  Commis- 
sion in  my  State.  I  agree  with  him  whole- 
heartedly. They  do  a  splendid  job.  They 
promote,  of  course,  Washington  apples. 
They  do  not  promote  Pennsylvania  ap- 
ples or  Virginia  apples  or  New  York  ap- 
ples. Each  State  ts  entitled  to  set  up  these 
programs,  and  they  are  very  useful. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  set 
up  a  national  program  for  all  potato 
producers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  this  is  a  much  different  undertaking 
than  carr>-ing  on  a  promotion  program 
for  a  particular  product  within  the  bor- 
ders of  a  State. 

I  think  the  debate  has  covered  fairly 
most  of  the  issues  here.  I  would  just  like 
to  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  what  we  do  today  will  be 
observed  very  carefully  throughout  agri- 
cultural America. 

If  it  appears  that  this  House  is  n.'i 
willing  to  endorse  the  efforts  of  this 
group  of  producers  to  assess  themselves, 
to  develop  their  own  product  and  to  pro- 
mote it  and  to  advertise  it  and  to  bu:ld 
stability  and  strength  into  their  markets, 
then  the  result  I  think  will  be  to  discour- 
age these  self-help  efforts. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  I  must  repeat  this, 
because  the  amount  of  money  is  not 
large — it  seems  to  me  absurd  that  gentle- 
men would  quibble  about  the  administra- 
tive cost  of  a  program  so  largely  to  be 
borne  by  the  producers  themselves. 

As  the  gentleman  says,  about  $2  mil- 
lion would  be  assessed  under  this  pro- 
gram by  these  people  out  of  their  pockets 
to  carry  en  the  advertising  research  and 
promotion  which  would  be  of  benefit  to 
the  consumers  as  well  as  to  themselves. 
That  ought  to  be  encouraged.  It  ought  to 
be  lauded  and  supported  We  should  not 
single  out  these  producers  for  a  par- 
ticular and  unusual  assessment  of  Gov- 
ernment costs  in  connection  with  the 
program  which  is  not  borne  by  any 
other  comparable  program  that  I  know 
of.  I  think  that  would  be  unfortunate 
and  undesirable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman  heard 
of  the  old  adage  that  it  is  not  always 
the  first  cost  but  the  upkeep  that  really 
costs? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  have  heard  of  the 
adage,  but  ao  I  said  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  I  would  be  most  sur- 
prised— and  I'  assure  the  gentleman  and 
I  am  very  sincere  in  saying  .so — I  would 
be  most  surprised  if  these  costs  actually 
reached  $80,000  a  year. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
stated  that  no  other  industry  paid  its 
own  way.  How  about  rice? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  There  are  inspection  pro- 
grams, but  not  programs  of  promotion 
and  advertising:  the  latter  do  not  pay  for 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Under  tiie  Perishable 
Commodities  Act  there  is  a  checkoff  pro- 
vision, by  which  they  pay  their  own  po- 
licing and  administrative  costs  of  the 
program,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  -I!OLEY.  That  is  an  unusual  pro- 
gram, the  cost  of  which  is  borne  by  those 
who  are  members.  That  is  correct.  The 
Perishable  Commodities  Act  is  a  program 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  re.search 
and  promotion.  Here  tiie  Government 
is  merely  a  part  of  the  program,  an  over- 
seer. In  the  situation  the  gentleman  de- 
scribes, the  Government  does  a  major 
investigation  and  enforcement  job. 

The  two  are  not  comparable. 

Mr.  MYERS.  That  is  correct,  but  the 
Industry,  the  producers  of  the  commod- 
ity, pay  their  own  way.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  what  food  product  has 
a  program  just  like  the  one  proposed? 
What  food  product  has  a  checkoff  for 
promotion  and  research  which  is  just  like 
this  program? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  cannot  give  the  gentle- 
man the  exact  number,  but  I  believe  un- 
der about  17  marketing  orders  there  is 
a  checkoff  for  this  purpase. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rppresentatiies  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Potato  Research  and 
Promotion  Act". 

FINDtNCS    AND    OECLAKATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec  2.  It  l3  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  and  the  purpose  ot  this  Act  that 
It  IS  essential  in  the  public  Interest,  through 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  provided  herein, 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  an  orderly 
procedure  for  the  financing,  through  ade- 
quate assessments  on  all  potatoes  harvested 
In  the  United  States  for  commercial  use, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  an  effective  and  con- 
tinuous coordinated  program  of  research,  de- 
velopment, advertising  and  promotion  de- 
signed to  strengthen  potatoes'  competitive 
position,  and  to  maintain  and  expand  do- 
mestic and  foreign  marlcets  for  potatoes  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

DEFINmONS 

Sfc  3  As  used  ia  this  Act — - 

cii  The  term  •■Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  means  any  indi- 
vidual, partnersbl]),  corporation,  association, 
or  otlier  entity. 


(c)  The  term  "(wtatoes"  means  all  varie- 
ties of  Irish  potatoes  grown  by  producers 
in  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States  of  the 
United  States 

(dt  The  term  "handler"  means  any  person 
who  handles  potatoes  except  a  common  or 
contr.ict  carrier  of  potatoes  owned  by  another 
person 

(e)  The  term  "handle"  means  to  trans- 
port or  sell  potatoes  or  otherwise  place  po- 
tatoes in  the  current  of  commerce,  except 
that  the  sale  of  unharvested  potatoes  and 
the  transfer  or  delivery  of  potatoes  from  the 
farm  on  which  they  arp  produced  to  a  tem- 
porary storage  facility,  packing  shed  or  proc- 
essing plant  shall  not  be  considered  han- 
dling. 

(f)  The  term  "producer"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  In  the  growing  of  five  or  more 
acres  of  potatoes. 

(gi  The  term  "promotion"  means  any  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  National  Potato  Promo- 
tion Board,  pursuant  to  this  Act.  to  present 
a  favorable  image  Tor  potatoes  to  the  public 
with  the  express  Intent  of  improving  their 
competitive  positions  and  stimulating  sales 
of  potatoes  and  shall  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to,  paid  advertising. 

AfTHOHrry  to  lssite  a  plan 

Sec  4  To  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of 
thl.s  Act.  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  issue  and  from  time 
to  time  amend,  orders  applicable  to  persons 
engaged  in  the  handling  of  potatoes  (here- 
Inalter  referred  to  as  handlers)  and  shall 
have  authority  to  issvie  orders  authorizing 
the  collection  of  assessments  on  poUitoes 
handled  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
and  to  authorize  the  use  of  such  funds  to 
provide  research,  development,  advertising, 
and  promotion  of  potatoes  In  a  manner  pre- 
.scribed  in  this  Act  Any  order  Issued  by  the 
Secret.iry  under  this  Act  shall  hereinafter 
In  this  Act  be  referred  to  as  a  "plan".  Any 
such  plan  shall  be  applicable  to  potatoes  pro- 
duced in  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States 
of  the  United  States. 

NOTICE    AND     HEARI.NG 

Sec  5.  When  sufficient  evidence  is  pre- 
sented lo  the  Secretary  by  potato  producers, 
or  whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  plan  will  tend  to  effectuate  the 
declared  policy  of  this  Act.  he  shall  give 
due  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
upon  a  proposed  plan.  Such  hearing  may  be 
requested  by  potato  producers  or  by  any 
other  interested  person  or  persons.  Includ- 
ing the  Secretary,  when  the  request  for  such 
hearing  Is  accompanied  by  a  proposal  for  a 
plan 

FINDING    AND    ISSUANCE    OF    A    PLAN 

.Sec.  6.  After  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  plan  if 
he  finds,  and  sets  forth  in  such  plan,  upon 
the  evidence  introduced  at  such  hearing. 
that  the  Issuance  of  such  plan  and  all  the 
terms  and  conditions  or  modifications  there- 
of will  tend  to  effectuate  the  declared  policy 
of  this  Act 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  7  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  regulations  with  the  force  and 
effect  of  law.  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  powers 
vested  in  lilm  by  this  Act 

REQUIRED    TERMS    IN    PLANS 

Sec  8  Any  plan  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  contain  the  following  terms  and 
conditions: 

(a)  Providing  for  the  establishment  by  the 
Secretary  of  a  National  Potato  Promotion 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  lo  as  "the 
board")  and  for  defining  its  powers  and 
duties,  which  shall  Include  powers — 

I  I )  to  administer  such  plan  In  accordance 
with  its  terms  and  conditions; 

(2)  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  ef- 
fectuate the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
plan; 


(3)  to  receive.  Investigate,  and  report  to 
the  Secretary  complaints  of  violations  of  such 
plan:  and 

( 4 )  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  amend- 
ments to  such  plan 

'(b)  Providing  that  the  board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  producers  selected 
by  the  Secretary  from  nominations  made  by 
producers  in  such  manner  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  In  the  event  pro- 
ducers fall  to  select  nominees  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  l>oard.  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point producers  on  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion provided  for  in  such  plan. 

(C)  Providing  that  board  members  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  rea.sonable  expenses  incurred 
In  performing  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
board. 

(li)  Providing  that  the  board  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his  ap- 
proval a  budget,  on  a  fiscal  period  basis,  of 
its  anticipated  expenses  and  disbursements 
in  the  administration  of  the  plan,  including 
probable  costs  of  research,  development,  ad- 
vertising, and  promotion. 

(e)  Providing  that  the  board  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  shall 
fix  the  assessment  rate  required  for  such 
costs  as  may  be  incurred  pursuant  lo  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section;  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  asses-sment  rate  exceed  1  cent  per 
one  hundred  pounds  of  potatoes  handled. 

( 1 1    Providing  that — 

(1)  funds  collected  by  the  board  shall  be 
used  for  research,  development,  advertising, 
or  promotion  of  potatoes  and  potato  products 
and  such  other  expenses  for  the  administra- 
tion, maintenance,  and  functioning  of  the 
board  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary: 

(2)  no  advertising  or  sales  promotion  pro- 
gram shall  make  any  reference  to  private 
brand  names  or  use  false  or  unwarranted 
claims  in  behalf  of  potatoes  or  their  products 
or  false  or  unwarranted  statements  with  re- 
spect to  the  attributes  or  use  of  any  compet- 
ing products;  and 

(3)  no  funds  collected  by  the  board  shall  in 
any  manner  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing governmental  policy  or  action,  ex- 
cept as  provided  by  subsection  (a)  (4)  of  this 
section. 

(g)  Providing  that,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act.  any  potato  pro- 
ducer against  whose  potatoes  any  assessment 
is  made  and  collected  under  authority  of 
this  Act  and  who  is  not  in  favor  of  support- 
ing the  research  and  promotion  program  as 
provided  for  under  this  Act  shall  have  the 
right  lo  demand  and  receive  from  the  board 
a  refund  of  such  assessment;  Provided.  TTiat 
sucii  demand  shall  be  made  personally  by 
such  producer  in  accordance  with  regulations 
and  on  a  form  and  within  a  time  period  pre- 
scribed by  the  board  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  but  in  no  event  less  than  ninety 
days,  and  upon  submission  of  proof  satisfac- 
tory to  the  txjard  that  the  producer  paid  the 
assessment  for  which  refund  Is  sought,  and 
any  such  refund  shall  be  made  within  sixty 
days  after  demand  therefor. 

(h)  Providing  that  the  board  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (e)  and  (f) 
of  this  section,  develop  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval  any  research,  de- 
velopment, advertising  or  promotion  pro- 
grams or  projects,  and  that  any  such  pro- 
gram or  project  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  t>efore  liecoming  effective. 

(1)  Providing  the  board  with  authc-lty  to 
enter  into  contracts  or  agreements,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  develop- 
ment and  carrying  out  of  research,  develop- 
ment, advertising  or  promotion  programs  or 
projects,  and  the  payment  of  the  cost  thereof 
with  funds  coUectecl  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(J)  Providing  that  the  board  shall  main- 
tain books  and  records  and  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  such  reports  from  time 
to  time  as  may  be  prescribed  for  appropriate 
accounting  with  respect  to  the  receipt  and 
dtsbuirsement  of  funds  entrusted  to  it  and 
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cause  a  complete  audit  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  period. 

PERMISSrVE   TE»MS   IN    PLANS 

Sec  9  Any  plan  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  conuln  one  or  more  of  the  following 
terms  and  conditions; 

(a)  Providing  authority  to  exempt  from 
the  provisions  vl  the  plan  potatoes  used  for 
nonfood  uses,  and  authority  for  the  board  to 
require  satisfactory  safeguards  against  Im- 
proper use  of  such  exemptions. 

(b)  Providing  for  aulhonty  la  designate 
dllferent  handler  payment  and  reporting 
schedules  to  recognize  differences  in  market- 
ing practices  and  procedures  utilized  In  dif- 
ferent production  t.re-is. 

(C|  Providing  for  the  establishment,  s- 
Euance,  effectuation,  and  administration  of 
appropriate  programs  or  projects  for  the  ad- 
verUiing  and  sales  promotion  of  pot.itoes  and 
potato  products  and  for  the  disbursement  c^f 
necessary  funds  for  such  purposes;  Provided, 
h^uever,  That  any  ruch  program  or  project 
shall  be  directed  toward  Increasing  the  gen- 
eral demand  for  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts- And  provided  further.  That  such  pro- 
motional activities  shall  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  section  8(f)   of  this  Act. 

(d)  Providing  f-r  establishing  and  carry- 
ing on  research  and  development  projects  and 
studies  to  the  end  that  the  marketing  and 
utilization  of  poUitoes  may  be  encouraged, 
expanded,  improved,  or  made  some  efficient, 
and  for  the  dlBbur3ement  of  necessary  funds 
for  such  purposes 

(e)  Providing  for  authority  to  accumul;ue 
reserve  funds  from  assessments  collected  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  to  permit  an  effective  and 
continuous  coordinated  program  of  research 
and  development  or  advertising  and  promo- 
tion in  years  when  the  production  and  assess- 
ment Income  may  be  reduced;  Provided^ 
That  the  total  reserve  fund  does  not  exceed 
the  amount  budgeted  for  two  years'  opera- 
tion. .       , 

if)  Providing  for  authority  to  use  funds 
collected  herein,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  for  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  pot.ito  and  potato  product  sales  in 
foreign  markets. 

(g)  Terms  and  conditions  incidental  lo 
and  not  incanslstent  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  specified  In  this  Act  and  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  other  provisions  of  such 
plan. 

ASSESSMENTS 

SEC  :0.  (a)  The  first  handler  of  potatoes 
shall  be  responsible,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  anv  plan  issued  pursuant  to  It, 
for  payment  to  the  board  of  any  assessments 
levied  on  potatoes:  and  such  handler  may 
collect  from  anv  producer  or  deduct  from 
the  proceeds  paid  to  any  producer,  on  whose 
potatoes  such  assessment  is  made,  any  such 
a-sesment  required  to  be  paid  by  such  han- 
dler. Such  handler  shall  maintain  a  ssparate 
record  with  respect  to  each  producer  for 
whom  potatoes  were  handled,  and  such  rec- 
ords shall  indicate  the  total  quantity  of 
potatoes  handled  by  him  including  those 
handled  for  producers  and  for  himself,  shall 
Indicate  the  total  quantity  of  potatoes  han- 
dled bv  him  which  arc  included  under  the 
terms  of  a  plan  as  well  as  those  which  are 
exempt  under  such  plan,  and  shall  indicate 
srch  other  information  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  board. 

(b)  Handlers  responsible  for  collection  of 
ftsses.,ments  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  maintain  and  make  available  for 
inspection  by  the  Secretary  such  bocks  and 
records  as  required  by  the  plan  and  file 
reports  at  the  times,  in  the  manner,  and  hav- 
ing the  content  prescribed  by  the  plan,  to  the 
end  that  information  and  data  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  board  and  to  the  Secretary 
which  is  appropriate  or  necessary  lo  the 
effectuation,  administration,  or  enforcement 
of  this  Act  or  of  any  plan  or  regulation  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  All  Information  obtained  pursuant  to 


subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  kept  confidential  by  all  ofBcers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
of  the  board,  and  only  such  Information  so 
furnished  or  acquired  as  the  Secretary  deems 
relevant  Jhall  be  disclosed  by  them,  and  then 
only  in  a  suit  or  administrative  hearing 
brought  at  the  direction,  or  upon  the  request, 
of  the  Scceiarv,  or  to  which  he  or  any  officer 
of  the  United  States  Is  a  parly,  and  involv:ng 
the  plan  with  reference  to  which  the  mfor- 
maticn  to  be  disclosed  was  furnished  or 
acquired.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
d""med  lo  prohibit — 

(li  the  issuance  of  general  statements 
ba  cd  upon  the  roprrts  of  a  number  of  han- 
cllcrr,  subject  lo  a  plan  If  such  statements  do 
not  ident.fy  the  information  furnished  by 
any  p:;rion.  cr 

(2)  the  publication  by  direction  of  the 
Serr2lary  of  the  name  of  any  person  violat- 
ing any' plan  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  particular  provisions  of  the  plan  violated 
by  such  person. 

Any  such  officer  or  employee  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  subseclion  shall  upon  con- 
viction be  subject  lo  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1  000  cr  iniprlEonment  of  not  mere  than 
one  year,  cr  both,  and  shall  be  removed  from 
ollice 

PETITION    AND    REVIEW 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Any  person  subject  to  a  plan 
mav  file  a  written  petition  with  the  Secre- 
tary, siatmg  loal  such  plan  or  any  provi- 
sion of  such  plan  or  any  obligation  imp..sed 
in  connection  therewith  Is  not  in  acccrd- 
«ice  with  law  and  prayins  fcr  a  modification 
uiereof  cr  lo  be  exempted  therefrom.  He 
shall  thereupon  be  given  an  opporiuniiy  for 
a  hearing  up-n  such  petition,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary. 
After  such  hearin-,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  ruling  upon  the  prayer  of  such  pet.tlon 
which  shall  be  final,  if  in  ac<:ordance  with 
law.  ,      . 

(o)     The    District    courts    of    the    United 
States  in  any   district  in  which  such  person 
is  an  inhabitant,  cr  has  his  principal  place 
of  business,  are  hereby  vested  with  Jur.sdlc- 
lion   to  review  such  ruling;    Proiided,  That 
a  complaint  for  that  purpose  is  filed  within 
twentv  days  from  the  date  of  the  entry  ot 
such  ruling.  Service  of  process  In  such  pro- 
ceedings may  be  had  upon  the  Secretary  by 
delivering  to  him  a  copy  of  the  complaint. 
If  the  court  determines  that  such  ruling  Is 
not  in  accordance  with  law.  It  shall  remand 
such   proceedings  to  the  secretary  with  di- 
rections either   (1)    to  make  such  ruling  as 
the  court  shall  determine   to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  or   (2)    to  take  such  further 
proceedings   as,   in   lis  opinion,    the   law  re- 
quires. The  pendency  of  proceedings  insti- 
tuted   pursuant    to    subsection    (a)    of    this 
-enlon    shall   not    impede,   hinder,   or   delay 
the  United  Sta-/5s  or  the  Secretary  from  ob- 
taining relief  pursuant  to  section   12(a)    ot 
this  Act. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  12  (a)  The  several  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  are  vested  with  Jurisdic- 
tion specifically  to  enforce,  and  to  prevent 
and  restrain  any  person  from  violating  any 
plan  or  regulation  made  or  issued  pursuant 
lo  this  Act. 

lb)  Any  handler  who  willfully  violates 
any  prov.sicns  of  any  plan  issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act,  or  who  willfully 
fails  or  refuses  to  remit  any  assessment  or 
fc»  duly  required  of  him  thereunder  shall  be 
subject  to  criminal  prosecution  and  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
for  each  such  offense  which  shall  accrue  to 
the  United  States  and  In  addition  shall  be 
EUblect  to  civil  suit  brought  by  the  United 
States  to  collect  any  unpaid  assessments 
levied  under  this  Act. 


INVEiTIGATION     AND    TOWER    TO    SUBPENA 

EEC.  13.  la)  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
investigations  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
eP"cc'ive  carrying  out  of  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act  or  lo  determine  v,hether  a 


handler  or  any  other  person  has  engaged  or  Is 
engaging  in  any  acts  or  practices  which  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act    or   of   any  plan,  or   rule   or   regulation 
issued   under   this  Act.  For   the   purpose   cl 
any  such  invesUgatlon.  the  Secretary  Is  em- 
powered   to    admlnUter    oaths    and    aflirma- 
tions,   BUbpena   witnesses,   compel   their   at- 
tendance,   take    evidence,    and    requ.re    the 
production  of  any  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
menu    which    are    relevant    to   the    inquiry. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  anv  such  records  may  be  required 
from  anv  flace  ni  the  United  S.atcs.  In  case 
of  cnliimacv  bv.  or  refusal  lo  obey  a  sub- 
pcna    issued    lo.    any    person,    including    a 
handler  the  Secretary  may  invoke  the  aid  of 
anv  court  of  the  Uniicd   States  withm   the 
Uirisd.cucn   of   which   such   invcs-.igalicn   or 
prcc»cding  is  carried  on.  or  where  such  per- 
scn  resides  or  carrcs  en  buciness.  in  roquir- 
in"   the    atiendance   and    testimony    of    wit- 
n'°-es  and  the  rroducMcn  of  books,  papers. 
;nd  dccumrnts;    and  such  c;url   may   issue 
pn   order   rcouirin!;   such    person    t^   appear 
before  'he  Secretary,  there  to  produce  rec- 
ord"=     if    E3    ordered,    or    to    g  ve    testimony 
touchinc;    the    matter    under    investigation. 
Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  contempt 
there,  f     All   process    in    any   ;uch    ca.'.o   may 
be  served   in   the   Judicial   district  where   of 
•-uch  rc.'s.u  is  an  inhabitant  or  wherever  he 
nriv  be  found   The  site  of  any  hcar.ngs  held 
i.nder  th.s  secucn  shall  be  within  the  judi- 
cial   diEirici    where    such    handler    or    other 
person  is  an  inhabitant  or  has  hii:  pruic  pal 
plac3  of  bu    ness. 

(bl    No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending   and    testifying    or    from    producing 
books,    papers,    and    documents    before    the 
Secretary,  or  in  obedience  to  the  subpena  of 
the  Secreuarv,  or  in  anv  cause  or  proceeding, 
criminal  or  otherwise,  based  upon,  or  growing 
out  of  anv  alleged  violation  of  this  Act.  or  ci 
anv  plan, 'or  rule  or  regulation  issued  there- 
under on  the  ground  cr  for  the  reason  that 
the  testimony  or  evidence,  documentary  or 
otherwise,  required  of  him  may  lend  to  in- 
criminate him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture;  but  no  Individual  shall  be  prose- 
cuted  or   subjected   to    any    penalty   or   for- 
feiture for  or  on  account  ol  any  transacUon, 
matter,  or  thing  concerning  wh.ch  he  is  com- 
pelled,   after    having    claimed    his    privilege 
against  self-inerlminalio.T.  to  testify  or  pro- 
duce evidence,  documentary  cr  otherwise,  ex- 
cept that  any  individual  so  testifying  shall 
not  be  exempt  from   prosecution   and   pun- 
ishment for  perjury  committed  In  so  testify- 
ing. 

REQUIREMENT    OF    REFERENDUM 

Sec.  14   The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  ref- 
erendum   among    producers    who,    during    a 
representative  period  determined  by  the  Sec- 
reliry    have  been  engaged  in  the  production 
of   potatoes  for  the  purpose  of   ascertaining 
whether  the  issuance  of  a  plan  is  approved 
or  favored  bv  producers.  No  plan  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  effecl.ve  unless  the 
Secretary   determines   that   the   issuance   o. 
such  plan  is  approved  cr  favored  by  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  producers   vot.ng  m 
such  referendum,  or  by  the  producers  of  not 
less    than    two-thirds    of    the    pot-ttoes    pro- 
duced   during   the   representative   period    by 
producers  voting  in  such  referendum,  and  b\ 
not   less   than   a   majonty   of   the   producers 
voting  in  such  referendum.  The  ballots  and 
other   informauon   or   reports    which    reveal 
or  tend  to  reveal  the  vote  of  any  producer  or 
his    production    of    potatoes    shall    be    held 
suictly   confidential   and   shall   not   be  dis- 
closed  Any  officer  or  employee  cf  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  violating  the  provisions 
hereof   shall   upon   conviction   be  subject  to 
the    penalties    provided    in    pararaph    10(ci 
above. 


SUSPENSION      OR     TERMINATION     OF     PLANS 

Sec  15  va)  The  Secretary  shall,  whenever 
he  finds  that  a  plan  or  any  provlflon  thereof 
obstructs  or  does  not  tend  to  effectuate  the 
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declared  policy  of  thla  i  .ct,  terminate  or  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  s  ich  plan  or  such  pro- 
vision thereof. 

lb)  The  Secretary  nay  conduct  a  refer- 
endum at  any  time  ard  shall  hold  a  refer- 
endum on  request  of  tie  t>oard  of  or  10  per 
centum  or  more  of  thi  potato  producers  to 
determine  It  potato  producers  favor  the 
termination  or  suspeni  Ion  of  the  plan,  and 
he  shall  terminate  or  i  uspend  such  plan  at 
the  end  of  the  market  ng  year  whenever  he 
determines  that  such  suspension  or  termina- 
tion is  favored  by  a  majority  of  those  voting 
in  a  referendum,  and  w  lo  produce  more  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  vpUime  of  the  potatoes 
produced  by  the  potato  producers  voting  in 
the  referendum.  J 

AMENDMENT     PROCEDURE 

Sec.  16  The  provisions  of  the  Act  applica- 
ble to  plans  shall  be  applicable  to  amend- 
ments to  plans 

SEPARApiLrrY 

Sec.  17  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circvim- 
stances  is  held  Invallp.  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  this  Actland  of  the  application 
of  .such  provision  to  other  persons  ;uid  clr- 
cum.stances  shall  not  be  affectea  thereby 

AUTHORIZATION 

.Sec  18  There  is  hereby  made  available 
from  l,fie  funds  provided  by  section  32  of 
Public  L^w  320.  Seventy-fourth  Congress  (49 
Suit  7'74f.  as  amended  (7  U.S  C.  612c),  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  no  such 
sum  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  any 
expenses  or  expenditures  of  the  board  in  ad- 
ministering any  provision  of  any  plan  i.ssued 
under  authority  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE     DATE 

19    This    Act   shall    lalce    effect    upon 


Sec 
enactment. 


Mr.  FOLEY  idurins  the  readiriR).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  may  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  ccmmittee 
amendments  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendments.  Pae;e  2,  lines  19 
through  21,  delete  all  of  subsection  3(d)  and 
substitute  the  follovring: 

■■(di  The  term  handler'  means  any  person 
(except  a  common  or  contract  Ciirner  of 
IKJtatoes  owned  by  -another  person )  who 
handles  potatoes  in  a  manner  specified  in  a 
plaix  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  issued  thereunder." 

Page  3.  lines  3  through  8.  delete  all  of 
sut>6ection  3(ei.  Redesignate  subsections  if) 
and  (g)  ;is  subsections  (e)  and  (f),  respec- 
tively. 

Page  4.  line  6,  delete  the  period  and  add 
the  following:  and  as  :ire  in  the  current  of 
interstate  commerce  or  directly  burden,  ob- 
struct, or  affect  interstate  commerce  in  [>ota- 
toes  or  potato  prixlucts.". 

Page  5.  line  1,  delete  "or  modifications". 

Page  9,  lines  21  amd  23.  delete  "research 
and  development  or  advertising  and  promo- 
tion" and  substitute  "research,  development, 
advertising  and  promotion". 


Page  to.  line  12,  delete  "The  first  handler 
of  potatoes  shall  be  responsible,  under  th^e 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  any  plan  issued 
pursuant  to  it.  for  payment  to  the  board  of 
any  assessments  levied  on  potatoes;"  and 
substitute: 

"Each  handler  designated  by  the  board, 
pursuant  to  regulations  issued  under  the 
plan,  to  make  payment  of  assessments  shall 
be  responsible  for  payment  to  the  board,  as 
It  may  direct,  of  any  assessment  levied  on 
IK)tatoes;" 

Page  10.  line  6,  Insert  the  following  sen- 
tences at  the  end  of  section   10(a)  : 

"To  facilitate  the  collection  and  payment 
of  such  assessments,  the  board  may  desig- 
nate different  handlers  or  classes  of  handlers 
to  recognize  difference  in  marketing  practice* 
or  procedures  utilized  In  any  State  or  area. 
No  more  than  one  such  ivssessment  shall  be 
made  on  any  potatoes  " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED    BY     MR.     KIND!  ET 

Mr.  FI^fDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Findley:  On 
page  16.  line  18.  strike  the  comma  and  all 
following  language  to  and  including  the 
word     referendum"  on  line  22. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  strike  the  language 
which  permits  a  single  majority  of  the 
potato  producers  subject  to  this  act  to 
invoke  the  provisions  of  the  act 

If  the  amendment  is  accepted,  the 
period  would  occur  right  after  the  word 
"referendum"  on  line  18,  so  the  plan 
would  take  effect  only  if  it  is  favored  by 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
voting  in  such  a  referendimi. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this.  In 
fact,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  now 
before  us  represent  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  in  the  handling  of  referen- 
dtuns.  The  most  familiar  referendum 
perhaps  to  the  country  at  large  is  the 
wheat  referendum,  which  has  a  provi- 
sion under  which  the  terms  cannot  be 
invoked  unless  they  are  approved  by  two- 
thirds.  The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of 
the  tobacco,  rice,  and  cotton  programs. 
It  IS  true  that  in  a  few  other  programs 
there  are  some  exceptions  which  have 
authority  such  as  that  set  forth  on  this 
page  which,  would  permit  a  bare  major- 
ity of  the  producers  to  invoke  the  provi- 
sions of  the  program. 

The  reason  I  feel  it  is  entirely  in  the 
public  interest  to  require  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  producers  to  approve  is  that 
in  effect  what  we  have  before  us  today  is 
a  tax  bill.  It  authorizes  the  imposition 
of  a  tax  on  potato  producers.  To  be  sure, 
it  does  have  a  cumbersome  way  out  by 
which  refunds  can  be  secured,  but  the 
real  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
imposition  of  a  tax.  Instead  of  placing  in 
the  hands  of  a  simple  majority  of  potato 
growers  the  risht  to  impose  a  tax  upon 
the  minority  that  might  not  wish  to  go 
along  with  it,  I  think  we  ought  to  ex- 
tend this  to  the  customary  two-thirds 
level. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  language 
as  now  written  did  permit  just  one  over 
the  one-half  of  the  total  producers  to 
invoke  this  program.  Let  us  assume,  for 
example,  the  total  number  of  commercial 
producers  of  potatoes  comes  to  1.000. 
This  means  that  501  of  that  1,000,  as- 
suming all  1,000  were  voting  in  the  ref- 


erendum, could  invoke  and  Impose  a  tax 
upon  the  other  499. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  amend- 
ment, the  requirement  would  be  changed, 
itistead  of  a  simple  majority,  to  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  That  is  the  effect  of  my 
amendment.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions. 

Mr.  FXDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois has  called  this  a  tax.  If  it  is,  it  ii> 
a  self-imposed  tax,  which  is  a  rather  un- 
usual kind  of  tax.  It  is  an  assessment,  but 
whatever  we  call  it,  I  think  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  require  an  unusual  degree  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  producers  be- 
fore the  plan  can  come  into  existence. 

F^rst  of  all,  the  Secretary  must  con- 
vince himself  that  such  a  plan  is  desired. 

Second,  the  Secretary  holds  hearings 
at  which  anyone  can  testify. 

Third,  if  the  Secretary  makes  a  deter- 
mination to  present  a  plan  for  referen- 
dum, he  does  so. 

Initially  he  decides  whether  to  submit 
the  plan  for  referendum.  If  he  does  not 
feel  it  is  fair  or  desirable,  he  does  not  sub- 
mit it.  Then,  when  the  referendum  is  be- 
fore the  producers,  two-thirds  of  them 
have  to  agree  or  a  majority  producing 
two-thirds  of  the  crop. 

The  gentleman  suggests  that  these  vot- 
ing levels  are  inadequate.  The  gentleman 
is  elected  by  a  simple  majority  and  sits 
in  the  House  by  a  simple  majority.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  a  simple 
majority  can  impose  a  tax  on  our  citizens 
for  which  they  are  not  able  to  obtain  a 
refund. 

So  I  think  we  have  built  into  this  bill 
great  protection  against  any  potato  pro- 
ducers being  dragged  into  a  program 
which  they  do  not  favor. 

I  might  also  point  out  in  the  hearings 
we  conducted  in  the  subcommittee  on 
April  17,  not  one  single  producer  witness 
appeared  in  opposition  to  this  bill— not 
one  who  was  a  potato  producer. 

There  was  an  unusual  degree  of 
unanimity. 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
why  does  the  gentleman  oppose  an 
amendment  requiring  two-thirds  ap- 
proval If  there  is  no  objection  in  the 
country  on  the  part  of  the  potato  pro- 
ducers, they  will  get  100-percent  ap- 
proval on  the  referendum.  Why  not  raise 
it  to  the  two-thirds  level,  which  has  been 
the  common  practice  on  all  referendums 
ever  carried  out  by  the  USDA? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Because  we  have  a  pro- 
vision for  any  producer  who  wishes  to 
obtain  a  refund.  I  believe  we  have  taken 
full  and  complete  care  of  that  problem. 
Any  producer  can  get  out  who  does  not 
want  to  participate. 

The  gentleman  used  the  example  of 
the  wheat  referendum.  The  wheat  ref- 
erendum used  a  two-thirds  vote,  but  that 
was  to  set  up  a  mandatory  marketing 
quota,  and  no  producer  was  entitled  to 
remove  himself  from  such  a  program,  if 
approved. 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Will  not  the  genUe- 
man  agree  that  as  a  practical  matter  it 
will  be  so  cumbersome  that  very  few  of 
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those  even  with  the  greatest  determina- 
tion will  go  through  the  redtape  to  get  a 
refund  of  the  assessment? 

Mr  FOLEY.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  it  would  be  cumbersome 
or  that  there  would  be  redtape.  In  fact, 
the  committee  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can 
go  to  make  it  very  easy  for  such  people 
to  obtain  refunds.  . 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Yet  the  gentleman  just 
a  little  earlier  today  in  arguing  agamst 
iiiv  proposal  that  the  producer  have  an 
option  to  refuse  the  assessment  said  that 
would  make  it  too  easy.  So  one  must  as- 
sume that  the  provision  set  forth  in  tnis 
bill  is  a  more  difficult  procedure  and 
would  therefore  discourage  producers 
from  utilizing  it. 

Mr  FOLEY.  I  said,  with  reference  to 
being  able  to  just  say  "No"  at  the  gate 
that  would  discourage  participation.  The 
problem  with  that  is  that  it  puts  a  bur- 
den on  those  who  are  more  willing  to 
contribute,  and  the  others  will  just  ride 

There  is  a  slight,  minimum— very 
minimum  inconvenience  involved  m  ap- 
plying for  a  refund.  If  a  person  wants  a 
refund  he  ought  to  be  able  to  go  through 
that  slight  inconvenience. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  

Mr,  FOLEY,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Idaho.  ^  ,     ,.  „ 

Mr  McCLURE.  Is  it  not  correct— the 
gentleman  in  the  well  can  perhaps  tell 
us— that  the  usual  provision  under  the 
1937  act,  the  provision  under  which  the 
various  marketmg  orders  have  been 
made,  was  for  this  kind  of  a  participa- 
tors and  volume  test? 

Mr  FOLEY,  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  This  is  not  the  excep- 
tion, but  this  is  the  rule. 

Mr  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois used  an  example  taken  from  a 
referendum— a  mandatory  program— 
the  wheat  referendum.  This  is  not  such  a 
program. 

Mr  FINDLEY,  It  is  my  understand- 
ing however,  that  this  truly  is  the  ex- 
ceptional type  of  language  under  rnar- 
keting  order  authority,  not  the  rule  i 
realize  I  cannot  present  the  documenta- 
tion at  this  moment,  but  I  believe  I  am 

correct.  ,    „„ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Findley). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  „,  ,„ 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    wUl 

count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 

their  names: 

I  Roll  No.  266 1 

Abbitt  Collier  ?'^*'lv^*- 

Ashley  Conyers  g"^/„ 

Barrett  Dawson  Halpern 

Belcher  de  le  Garza  Hamilton 

Br«:k  Delaney  "*"\!""% 

Brown.  Calif.  Denney  „o^^  Wash 

Burleson,  Tex.  Dennis  Hansen,  Wash, 

Bush  Dlgss  »^^l\^^ 

Cahlll  Dlngell  ^°V-°t 

Celler  Flynt  2°t?^ 

Chlsholm  Frellnghuysen  Howard 

Clark  Garmatz  I  chord 

Clay  GUklmo  Jacobs 


Jarman 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kir  wan 
Kuykendall 
Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 
McCarthy 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Martin 
Mathlas 
May 
Nichols 
Nix 


Ottlnger 

Pollock 

Powell 

Price,  Tex. 

Bees 

Rcld,  N.Y. 

Rivers 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Sandman 

Srheuer 

Sisk 

Smith.  Calif. 


Springer 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Utt 

Waldie 

Watklns 

Whalley 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
wmii 
Wylle 
Wyman 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Henderson,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  2777,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  351  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Jour- 
nal, 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CODDLING 

Mr.    GOODLING.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodling:  Page 
18  line  15,  change  the  period  to  a  colon  and 
insert  the  following:  "Prorided  further,  That 
notwithstanding  any  <  ther  provision  ol  this 
Act  the  National  Potato  Promotion  Board 
shall  reimburse  the  United  States  Treas.ury 
for  all  expenses,  except  those  incurred  in 
conducting  referendums  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 14  and  15(b)  of  this  Act,  incurred  by 
the  Secretary  in  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  all  such  reimbursements 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts." 

Mr  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  require  the  Potato 
Promotion  Board  to  reimburse  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  its  annual  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  these  expenses  would  be 
approximately  $80,000  annually. 

The  Department  has  testified  in  favor 
of  a  similar  proposition  in  respect  to  the 
pending  honey  promotion  bill— see  pages 
11  and  12  of  the  printed  hearings  on 
H.R.  9655,  serial  K,  June  10  and  11,  1969. 
The  amendment  would  not  require  re- 
imbursement for  the  cost  of  any  refer- 
enda. . 

This  amendment  was  offered  m  the 
subcommittee,  where  it  failed  on  a  three- 
vote  tie,  and  in  the  full  committee,  where 
it  f ailea  by  a  four-vote  margin. 

With  anticipated  income  of  $2  million 
per  year  the  Potato  Prbmotion  Board 
could  well  afford  in  my  opinion,  to  re- 
imburse the  Government  for  its  adminis- 
trative costs.  .  .  .  o 
And  now  to  show  how  inconsistent  we 
are  let  me  qu6te  from  the  committee 
hearings  on  honey  promotion  bills.  Mr. 
Nicholson,  Deputy  Director.  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture: 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  amended 
to  provide  that  any  cost*  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  incurred  in  administer- 
InK  any  program  developed  pursuant  to  this 
leeislatlon  shall  be  financed  by  assessment* 
collected  from  handlers  which  handlers  may 
deduct  in  settlement  with  domesUc  pro- 
ducers. 


Thank  vou.  ,    .    ,  »,  . 

Mr  Foley.  Thank  vou.  Mr.  Nicholson.  M> 
memory  may  be  faulty  but  I  do  not  recall 
that  the  Department  recommended  the  re- 
covery of  costs  in  the  recent  report  on  the 
Potato  Research  and  Promotion  Act.  I>o  you 

recall?  o  »  v, 

Mr  Nicholson.  Yes,  I  recall  it.  and  I  be- 
lieve we  did  not.  This  was.  I  do  not  believe, 
mentioned  in  the  testimony  or  the  report  I 
think  the  bill  itself  provided  that  the  funds 
should  be  obtained  irom  section  32  funds 
and  I  think  we  left  it  that  way. 

Mr  Foley.  Could  vou  enlighten  us  as  to 
why  the  Department  has  taken  the  position 
cl  recovering  the  funds  from  assessments 
on  this  legislation? 

Mr     Nicholson.   Only    to   the   extent    that 
this  is  the  policy  on  tills  bill.  That  was  my 
instruction,  to  so  proceed. 
Mr.  Foley.  I  see. 
Mrs   May? 

Mrc.  May  I  would  like  to  follow  up  Mr 
Foley's  question,  Mr.  Nicholson,  because  I 
think  the  question  will  be  brought  to  us  1 
think  we  might  appreciate  if  you  would  get 
a  reading  from  the  Department  on  why  their 
policv  on  this  is  one  way  and  they  did  not 
recommend  it  on  the  potato  bill.  If  that 
would  be  possible  in  a  letter  from  you  repre- 
Fcnting  them  or  someone  down  there  at  that 
level,  because  1  am  sure  Mr.  Foley  and  I  and 
others  on  the  committee  will  be  asked  this 
question. 


I    yield    to    the    gentleman    from    Il- 
linois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
the  gentleman.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman offered  would  be  to  require  that 
the  assessments  against  the  commercial 
potato  growers  would  be  high  enough 
not  only  to  cover  the  cost  of  advertis- 
ing but  to  cover  approximately  $80,000 
a  year  in  ongoing  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 
Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  You  are  correct. 
I  stated  at  one  time  during  this  debate 
that  thev  anticipate  a  Uke  of  about  $2 
million  a  year  if  this  bill  becomes  law. 

SUBSTITUTE     AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY 
MR.    FINDLEY 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania      <Mr. 

GOODLING  I  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
Substitute     amendment     offered     by     Mr 
FINDLEY  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
Doodling;   Page   18.  line  15,  change  the  pe- 
riod   to   a   colon   and    insert    the    following: 
•Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  any 
other    provision    of    this    Act.    the    National 
Potato  Promotion  Board  shall  reimburse  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  all  expenses,  ex- 
cept those  incurred  in  conducting  referen- 
dums under  which  the  decision  is  negative, 
pursuant  to  sections    14   and   15(b)    of   this 
Act    incurred  by  the  Secretary   in  adnunis- 
tering    the    provisions    of    this    Act    and    all 
such  reimbursements  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts." 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  Clerk  read  incorrectly  one  of  the 
words.  The  decision  made  is  "negative  is 
a  part  of  the  amendment  m  the  form 
of  a  substitute.  In  other  words,  it  should 
read  under  which  the  decision  is  "neg- 
ative." That  is  the  language  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  language 
to  which  the  genUeman  refers  follow 
the  word  "referendimi"? 
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Mr.  FTNDLEY   It  docs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  'Hie  Clerk  read  it 
correctly. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ef- 
fect of  tlie  pending  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(  Mr.  GooDi.iNGi  Aould  be  to  provide  self- 
fmancinf?  by  commercial  potato  i)roduc- 
ers  of  the  administrative  expense  of  the 
program  which  is  admittedly  rather 
modest.  It  IS  certainly  in  the  public  in- 
terest lor  us  to  set  a  new  precedent  here 
for  .self-financing  fets  for  users  who  are 
benefited  by  a  iiroRram  of  this  type.  It  is 
a  ,"ood  amendment. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  I  believe  is  a  better 
amendment  because  it  would  also  recover 
by  the  same  i^rocedure  through  the  as- 
sessmcnt.s  against  the  commercial  potato 
producers  tlie  cost  of  a  successful  refer- 
endum. Now.  of  course,  if  a  referendum 
is  held  and  it  has  a  netiative  outcome, 
it  certainly  would  not  be  fair  to  assess 
the  cost  of  a  referendum  against  the 
potato  producers.  But  assuminR  the  out- 
come of  the  refercndlum  is  favorable  and 
every  indication  is  that  it  would  be,  then 
the  Treasury  would  be  reimbursed  out  of 
thii-a.sses-siiients  asainst  potato  producers. 
The  effect  on  the  U.S.  Treasury  would  be 
considerable  becau.so  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  referendum  wculd  be  about  S300.- 
000  a  jear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  added  to  the  an- 
nual administrative  cost  would  mean 
that  for  the  first  yCar  the  assessments 
against  the  potato  producers  would  be 
adequate  to  cover  both  the  administra- 
tive cost  and  tiie  cost  of  the  referendum, 
about  $400,000.  assuming  the  outcome  of 
the  referendum  is  affirmative.  And.  on 
subsequent  years,  assuming  there  are  not 
subsequent  refercndums.  then  the  cost 
spread  by  means  of  assessments  would 
be  $80,000  a  year. 

There  is  a  good  precedent  for  this.  We 
have  self-financing  user  chajges  under 
the  rice  program,  for  meat  grading  fees 
and  user  fees  which  are  required  in  many 
activities  authorized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment such  as  the  Perishable  Agricul- 
tural Commodities  Act.  Earlier  this  year 
this  Congress  authorized  a  higher  license 
fee  under  the  PAC  in  order  to  cover  ade- 
quately the  administrative  cost  of  that 
program. 

This  is  an  effort  on  my  part  to  make 
a  good  amendment  -which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  GooDHNQ*  better. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania  (Mr. 
GooDLiNG ) .  and  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  of  these  amend- 
ments seem  to  tack  on  additional  burdens 
of  paying  the  cost  of  the  Government  ad- 
ministration of  a  program  that  is  a  self- 
help  program. 

For  those  members  of  the  committee 
who  were  not  in  the  Chamber  during  the 
course  of  the  general  debate  on  this  bill, 
this  bill  proposes  to  permit  potato  grow- 
ers to  assess  costs — to  assess  them- 
selves—up to  1  cent  per  one  hundred- 
weight in  order  to  develop  a  fund  to  ad- 
vertise and  promote  new  research  in 
potatoes. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  bills— not  the  first 


bill — to  place  an  assessment  upon  an 
agricultural  commodity  to  be  paid  by  the 
producers  themselves. 

It  seems  ironic  that  such  a  program 
should  be  the  occasion  for  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  GoonMNO)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Find- 
i.EYi  to  propose  an  amendment  to  re- 
cover the  cost  of  the  additional  costs  in 
the  form  of  Government  salaries — the 
jalaries  of  the  Department  officials  and 
supt>rvi.sois.  who  would  oversee  the  pro- 
gram otherwise  privately  financed. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  program 
is  ijoing  to  cost  $80,000.  It  is  not  an 
amount  of  money  paid  out  of  the  Trea.s- 
ury.  it  .tu.st  represents  a  share  of  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  of  the  Department. 

If  tlie  logic  of  the  Kcntleman  were  ex- 
ti-nried,  every  small  business  loan  appli- 
cant would  have  to  pay  an  additional 
iunount  of  money  to  take  care  of  the  costs 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  Government  supports  a  variety  of 
piogiams  which  benefit  various  areas  of 
our  economy.  Most  are  completely  Gov- 
ernment financed.  This  is  one,  which  is 
not  m.\inly  a  Government  program,  will 
be  mainly  a  privately  financed  program. 
I  suggest  that  if  we  want  to  encourage 
the  side  of  initiative  and  self-help  that 
we  should  vote  against  the  amendment 
and  the  substitute  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MYER.S.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
supiwrt  of  the  substitute  amendment, 
and  the  amendment. 

Tl-.e  analcies  used  this  afternoon  are 
n  )t  analogous  at  all  because  they  are  in 
entirely  different  areas.  The  various 
a';encies  of  the  Federal  Government,  as 
has  been  .'aid  earlier,  of  course  provide 
service,  but  they  provide  service  m  most 
cases  for  people  who  are  unable  to  help 
themselves:  they  are  doing  a  service  that 
the  people  are  not  able  to  do  for  them- 
selves, but  the  very  intent  of  thLs  bill 
is  to  allow  an  industry  to  do  for  itself, 
I  believe  this,  of  course,  is  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  American  way,  to  allow  in- 
dustry to  do  for  Itself. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  substitute,  as  well  as  the  original 
amendment,  certainly  deserve  the  sup- 
Iiort  of  this  House. 

Of  course,  it  is  quite  true  that  there 
are  not  any  exact  precedents  in  other 
bills  just  like  this,  I  grant  that,  but  I  also 
say  the  examples  that  liave  been  given 
of  cotton  and  wool — and  these  are  the 
only  two  that  have  been  mentioned  by 
many  this  afternoon — are  certainly  not 
like  this  bill  at  all.  So  we  are  really 
blazing  a  new  trail  here,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  better  opportunity  we  might 
have  to  start  such  a  precedent  than  right 
now   to   pay   its   own   way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  a  motion 
to  recommit  if  these  amendments  fail. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will 
offer  that  motion,  and  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  to  explain  the 
motion  to  recommit, 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  that  my  motion  to  recommit 
will  contain  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois t  Mr,  FiNDLEY ) .  This  will  give  us  a 
clear-cut  vote  on  whether  the  House  and 
this  Congress  want  the  taxpayers  to  pick 


u!)  the  tab  for  a  promotional  program,  or 
whether  it  wants  the  commodity  group 
that  IS  interested  to  pick  up  that  tab. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

N^r.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  closintT 
I  just  want  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  case 
this  afternoon  of  anyone  who  votes  for 
this  motion  to  recommit  and  for  the.se 
amendments,  of  being  in  opposition  to 
the  potato  industry  helping  itself.  This 
is  nut  if-ally  the  issue  at  all. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  bill  be- 
fore us  this  afternoon  is  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  an  industry  to 
lie!p  it.-cif.  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
if  an  iiidusti-y  is  going  to  help  promote 
itself  against  other  competition  from 
a'uicuUural  products  within  agriculture 
itsolf  that  the  only  fair  way  to  do  that 
is  to  allow  that  industry,  as  has  been 
.said  earlier,  to  pay  its  entire  way,  and 
the  iiotato  industi^y  can  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  the.se  amendments;  let  the  in- 
dustry really  do  for  itself. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  plan  to  support  the 
motion  to  recommit.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
bill  if  it  contains  either  one  of  these 
iinendments,  but  I  cannot  support  the 
bill  if  It  docs  not  have  either  one  of 
tliese  amendments  in  it. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  oji- 
position  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  look  at  the  bill  and  see 
what  the  Secretary  is  asked  to  do.  for 
which  the  bill  provides  he  will  pay  for 
from  Department  of  Agriculture  funds. 
The  amendments  require  that  the  pro- 
ducers use  the  money  raised  to  promote 
their  products,  to  pay  for  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  the  Secretary. 

In  the  bill  the  Secretary  is  asked  to  fix 
the  assessment  rate.  Recommendations 
will  be  made  by  the  Board  to  the  Secre- 
tary, but  he  has  to  make  the  determina- 
tion. This  should  be  an  independent 
judgment  that  he  makes  and  not  some- 
thing that  the  Board  or  the  supervisors 
pay  the  Secretary,  because  w  hoever  pa.vs 
the  piper  calls  the  tune. 

The  Secretary  is  also  asked  to  author- 
ize decisions  of  the  Board,  for  research, 
development,  advertising  and  promotion 
of  potatoes  and  potato  products. 

The  Secretary  should  make  independ- 
ent judgments  himself. 

Also,  the  Board  submits  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  his  approval  any  research,  de- 
velopment, advertising  or  promotion  pro- 
grams or  projects. 

He  should  make  that  independent 
judgment  himself.  When  we  call  on  the 
Secretary  to  make  that  determination 
to  protect  the  consumers  of  this  country, 
then  they  ought  at  least  pay  for  the  cost 
of  it. 

You  can  go  through  10  different  places 
in  the  bill  where  the  Secretary  is  asked 
to  make  judgments.  They  have  to  submit 
their  books  and  records  for  the  Secretary 
to  look  at  to  insure  that  they  will  be  pro- 
tected adequately. 

It  provides  authority  that  the  Board 
use  funds  collected,  but  the  Board  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  development  and  expansion  of  the 
product  production  and  sales. 

In  section  15(a)  the  Secretary  has  au- 
thority to  declare  that  the  plan  is  not 
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within  the  declared  policy  of  the  act  and 
can  terminate  and  suspend  operation  of 

the  plan. 

Under  any  of  these,  he  ought  to  make 
his  independent  judgment. 

The  reason  why  he  is  asked  to  do  it  Is 
because  this  is  the  senice  the  Govern- 
ment provides  for  all  the  people  of  this 
country  to  make  sure  that  the  promotion 
is  according  to  Hoyle  and  protect  the 
producers  who  are  asking  for  this  self- 
help  plan,  Tlie  cotton  and  wool  promo- 
tion programs  require  the  same  type  of 
judgments  and  action  by  the  Seci-etary 
of  Agriculture  financed  by  Department 
funds. 

This  may  be  a  forerunner  of  some  other 
promotional  legislation.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  bring  one  out  on  honey.  I  am 
all  for  that  myself.  But  in  the  omnibus 
farm  bUl,  there  is  one  for  dairy  products 
as  well  That  proposal,  as  I  understand 
it  provides  for  block  voting.  There  is 
only  individual  voting  in  this  bill. 

The  dairy  provision  also  provides  that 
there  shall  not  be  any  refund.  I  believe 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  those  who 
disagree.  This  bill  provides  for  a  refund 
to  those  who  do  not  want  to  go  along 
with  the  promotion  program.  I  think  it 
Is  good  that  we  set  this  precedent  for 
any   promotion   program. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  FINDLEY,  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  will  agree  that  none  of  these 
responsibilities  and  burdens  upon  the 
Secretary  would  exist  were  it  not  for  the 
advertising  and  promotion  by  potato 
producers.  Therefore,  I  think  it  quite 
proper  that  these  producers  bear  the  ex- 

*^Mr  QUIE.  The  Secretary  would  not 
have  the  responsibility  of  all  the  other 
programs  if  they  were  not  passed  by  the 
Congress.  In  fact,  the  budget  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  be  pretty 
small  if  we  did  not  give  the  Secretary  any 
responsibility.  , 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr    QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  MYERS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  a  group  of  independent  gro- 
cers' association  known  as  the  IGA,  who 
are  independent  businessmen  through- 
out the  country,  but  get  together  collec- 
tively to  advertise  and  to  promote  their 
industry— why  should  not  the  Federal 
Government  pay  the  administrative  costs 
for  this  organization  or  any  similar  or- 
ganization  of   businessmen   to   promote 

cheir  industi-y?  ,  , 

Mr  QUIE.  We  prohibit  the  use  of 
brand  advertising  in  this  legislation  and 
the  IGA,  surely,  would  not  be  advertis- 
ins   for  their  competitors. 

What  is  happening  here  is  the  potato 
producers  are  advertising  together  and 
It  does  not  make  any  difference,  if  the 
farmers  compete  with  each  other  for  the 
market— we  are  all  in  this  together^  If 
potato  producers  want  to  raise  their 
own  money  to  promote  their  own  prod- 
uct without  brand  labeling,  we  should 
permit  them  to  do  so.  The  promotlori 
and  development  of  our  agricultural 
resources  is  a  benefit  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion. „  . 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 


strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
substitute  amendment.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  potato  growers  who  might  bene- 
fit from  this  legislation,  if  there  is  any 
benefit,  should  not  pay  the  bill.  In  the 
first  place.  I  have  not  heard  this  after- 
noon what  the  competition  is  to  potatoes, 
why  there  needs  to  be  a  promotional 
campaign  or  a  research  campaign,  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  potatoes.  What  is 
there  in  competition  with  potatoes? 

My  wife  is  not  about  to  whip  up  a  batch 
of  cornstarch  for  me  to  adorn  with  pork 
chop  or  beef  gravy  When  I  want  potatoes 
and  gravy.  I  want  potatoes.  So  what  is 
the  substitute  for  potatoes? 

This  is  not  a  question  of  butter  against 
oleomargarine.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
a  good  Irish  potato.  If  so.  some  of  you 
Irishmen  tell  me  what  it  is. 

Havine  read  several  articles  recently 
about  the  rapidly  expanding  catfish 
farming.  I  can  envision  the  day  if  this 
bill  is  approved,  when  we  will  be  con- 
fronted with  a  catfish  checkoff.  I  hope 
the  catfish  farmers  will  pay  for  their 
own  promotional  campaign,  even  though 
there  is  competition  in  the  fish  market. 
But  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  luscious 
meal  than  catfish.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  know  of  anything  more 
delectable  than  a  good  channel  cat  out 
of  fresh  water?  Nothing  better.  Nothing 

I  can  also  see  the  day  when  we  might 
have  a  chitlin  checkoff  coming  up  if 
we  approve  this  bill  to  soak  all  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  to  promote 
potatoes. 

You  had  better  believe  that  m  this  day 
of  financial  stress  and  strain  in  this 
country,  the  potato  industiT  had  better 
pay  for  its  own  promotional  campaign. 
I  certainly  support  the  substitute  amend- 
ment and  I  would  hope  the  bill  would 
be  defeated  for  I  am  not  convinced  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  is  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
■■entleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Findley> 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling* . 
The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Foley,  there 
were— ayes  55,  noes  35, 
Mr,  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 

tellers.  . 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chan- 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Findley 
and  Mr.  Foley. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
58,  noes  48, 

So    the    substitute    amendment    was 

aiireed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Goodling',  as 
amended  by  the  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  in  or- 
der to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  with  respect  to  a  problem 
that  occurs  to  me  on  page  11  of  the  bill. 
In  the  committee  amendment  that  has 
been  adopted,  on  page  11,  line  9,  it  says: 


No  more  than  one  such  assesEment  shall 
be  made  on  any  potavoes. 

I  have  looked  through  the  bill  and  I 
do  not  find  there  any  provision  that  pro- 
tects against  Federal  preemption. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  cannot  believe  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to  ac- 
complish this  result,  but  I  suggest  the 
possibility,  and  I  think  it  fair  to  pose 
the  possibility  that  a  court  could  so  con- 
strue this  language  as  to  mean  that  any 
State  program,  such  as  In  Idaho  or 
Maine  or  Michigan,  would  be  completely 
stricken  from  the  books,  because  here  we 
have  a  Federal  law  that  says:  No  more 
than  one  such  assessment  shall  be  made 
on  any  potatoes." 

I  can  imagine  in  a  program  such  as 
has  been  described  with  respect  to  Idaho, 
where  there  is  absolutely  no  possibility 
of  getting  out  from  under  it,  the  pro- 
ducer, once  this  became  the  law,  could 
take  the  position  he  did  not  have  to  pay 
anvthing  to  Idaho,  that  he  paid  the  Fed- 
eral assessment,  and  then  he  could  get 
the  Federal  assessment  back. 

Would  the  gentleman  care  to  resj)ond 
to  that  argument? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  respectfully  disagree  with 
him  that  this  creates  a  problem  of  pre- 
emption. The  clear  purpose  of  the  state- 
ment on  page  1 1  which  refers  to  one  as- 
sessment is  to  apply  that  to  the  assess- 
ment under  this  program.  It  does  not 
refer  to  any  State  programs  conducted 
under  authority  of  any  State  law. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
then  I  submit  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
history  the  gentleman  will  stale  that, 
in  an  attempt  to  make  it  clear,  there  is 
no  intent  anywhere  in  this  bill  to  pre- 
empt any  State  programs. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I 
have  one  further  question,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  answer  me. 

On  page  7  of  the  bill  there  is  set  forth 
the  niachineiY  whereby  a  producer  can 
gel  his  money  back  if  he  disagrees  with 
the  program,  and  It  says  he  shall  have 
the  right  to  make  a  personal  demand.  It 
savs  ihe  -demand  shall  be  made  person- 
ally by  such  producer  in  accordance  with 
regulations  and  on  i  form'  and  so  forth. 
Is  iliis  intended  to  be  broad  enough  to 
include  the  administrator  or  executor  of 

a  producer? 

Mr  FOLEY.  The  particular  require- 
ments to  obtain  a  refund  are  lo  be  sj^elled 
out  in  the  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary 
and  submitted  to  referendum  by  ihe 
producers. 

I  rete'-  l"'ic  gentleman  to  the  committee 
report  on  page  3.  which  indicates  tne 
right  of  a  producer  to  demand  and  re- 
ceive a  refund  of  assessments  paid  by 
him  The  report  goes  on  to  explain  that 
^uch  a  demand,  although  being  made  m 
accordance  with  regulations  described  by 
the  Board,  must  not  be  required  early, 
not  less  I'nan  90  days,  and  mu.st  be  paid 
within  60  days. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say : 

The  applicable  regulations  and  form.s  bo 
=o  designed  as  to  laciluate  the  refunding 
with  a  minimum  o!  delay,  inconvenience  and 
expense  To  thi.s  end.  the  regulations  and 
fornis  sho-uld   be  so   readily    understandable 
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that  the  producer  hlmeelf  may  comply  with 
their  terms  and  complete  them  without  as- 
sistance from  professionals  or  the  employ- 
ment of  counsel. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  the  lan- 
p;uage  does  not  orohlbit  the  representa- 
tional application  by  counsel  or  anyone 
else  in  behalf  of  the  producers. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  But  the  language 
of  the  statute  uses  the  word  "iDersonal". 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  POAGK.  May  I  suggest  an  inter- 
pretation which  is  I  believe  the  inter- 
pretation the  committee  placed  on  this 
language.  The  requirement  that  it  be 
made  in  person  includes  any  personal 
representative,  of  course,  such  as  the  ad- 
ministrator or  executor  of  an  estate  who 
represents  the  person  of  the  deceased.  He 
can  make  the  application  in  behalf  of 
the  estate  of  the  deceased.  I  believe, 
clearly,  under  genenal  probate  law,  that 
Includes  the  personal  request  of  the  ap- 
plicant who  made  the  payment. 

Mr,  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

The  CffAlRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Henderson,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  2777),  to  enable  potato 
growers  to  finance  a  nationally  coordi- 
nated research  and  promotion  program 
to  improve  their  competitive  position  and 
expand  their  markets  for  potatoes  by  in- 
creasing consumer  acceptance  of  such 
potatoes  and  potato  products  and  by  im- 
proving the  quality  of  potatoes  and  potato 
products  that  are  made  available  to  the 
consumer,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 611.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Tlae  SPEAKER.  Tlic  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  v.a.s  ordered  to  be  cngro.sscd 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i.s  t  n  tiie 
pas.sage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  thai  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  tiiat  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  Will  clo.se  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  wa«  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  171.  nayB  198.  not  voting  62. 
as  follows: 


Adams 
Albert 
Ale\an'1er 
Anderson. 

Calif 
Andrews, 

N   Dak 
Aniuinzio 
Asplnall 
lielrher 
Hell,  Calif. 
Blester 
Hlanton 
BlatiUk 
Uuland 
HoUin;.; 
Bnkdpmas 
I'.ra.sco 
UrooKs 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Biirlc«.  Mass. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Bush 

Bvrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Casey 
CMark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Conte 
Corman 
C"ulver 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniels.  N  J. 
Davl.s.  Oa. 
Dickinson 
Dunohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Diil.skl 
Eckhardt 
p:dmund.Hon 
p:dwards,  Calif 
Kllberi? 
Fvan.s,  Colo. 
Kvlns,  Teiin. 
Kallon 
Iliidlev 
Usher 
I  lixid 
IV.lev 
lord. 

William  D. 
I'\aintain 
I  ra.scr 
I  ricdcl 


Abernethy 
.■\aair 
Adfiabbo 
.\nderson.  111. 
.Anttt-rson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
.trends 
Aohbrook 

!  ann^ 
Beall.  Md. 
r.cniielt 
Berry 

i  etv.-i 
Bevill 
Bia  •.  -I 
Bla-  kbiirn 

i'    A-'» 

B.,W 

lirnv 

Brliikley 

r.nioniiicld 

Br.itznian 

Brown.  Mich. 

liroyhiU.  Va. 

Burhanau 

Burke.  Ha 

Bvirton,  Utah 

Iiutiou 

B:,rne.s.  Wis. 

Callery 

Camp 

Ciruv 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

ChappeU 

Clancy 


[Roll  No.  267) 
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Gallflanakls 

( Jaydos 

Oettys 

(ilalmo 

Cionyalez 

Ooodllnft 

Green.  Ores. 

(irimths 

Hai-an 

Hamilton 

lianley 

I'ansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hicks 

ItoUfleld 

Huni^le 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala, 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastetimeler 

Ka^en 

Kee 

Kleppe 

Kluc/ynskl 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

I^ngen 

Lensett 

I.ennon 

I.loyd 

Lowensteln 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McDade 

McFall 

McMillan 

.Mahon 

MallUard 

Matsuna^a 

Mayne 

Meeds 

.\Ielclier 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mmk 

Mizoll 

.Mt)llohan 

Mo.ss 

Murphy.  111. 

NAYS  — 198 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collins 

C   liner 

Conable 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Cou'^hlm 

tjwuer 

crr.mer 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dolaney 

DcUcnback 

Dont 

Dcrwlnskl 

Dcvuie 

Dl;;s 

Dln^'ell 

D  iwdy 

Diuican 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  La. 

Erlenboru 

F.  ;<  h 

Eshleman 

larbstem 

Hsh 

I  ; i.wcrs 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

IVTeinau 

Erey 

Eulton.  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallatiher 

Glbboua 

Gilbert 


Murphy.  N.T. 

Myers 

Nedzl 

Obey 

o'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

ONeal.  Oa. 

O  Nelll.  Mass. 

I'assman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Phllhln 

Poapce 

Podell 

Preyer.  N  C. 

Pry  or.  Ark, 

Pucln.skl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Koners.  Colo. 

Rosenthal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Savior 

Scheuer 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif, 

Smith,  NY, 

Stail^ers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taylor 

Tea^ue,  Calif, 

Teaprue.  Tex, 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

UUman 

\'an  Deerlln 

Wat!Konner 

Wampler 

Walson 

White 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Yates 
YounR 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Goldwater 
Gray 
Griffin 
Gross 

Grover 

Gude 

Haley 

Hall 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastin  !S 

Hibert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass, 

Helstoskl 

Ho!;an 

Hon  on 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarinau 

Keith 

Kin? 

Koch 

Landgrcbe 

Latta 

Lous.  Md. 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKneaUjr 
Madden 
Maun 
Marsh 


Mesklll 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Mfinteomery 

Moorhead 

Mon?an 

Morse 

Mortfin 

Mosher 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Ottlnser 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Ptttls 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Pofl 

Price.  111. 

Qulllen 

Kallsback 


RandaU 

Rarlck 

Held,  111 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

RoRers,  Fla. 

RiXJney.  N.Y. 

Roth 

Ryan 

SI  Germain 

St  Onue 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

S.-herle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellua 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

S:kcs 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 
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Stafford 

Stel«;er.  Arte. 

StelKer,  Wis. 

Stokes 

St  ration 

Taft 

Talcott 

Thomson 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlsorlto 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wlg^ns 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wvatt 
Wydler 
Yatron 
Zlon 


Wis 


Abbitt 

A.sliley 

Barrett 

Blni^ham 

Brock 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

CahlU 

Chlsholm 

Clav 

Collier 

Dawson 

de  la  Gar7A 

Denney 

Dennis 

I'a'icell 

Feli!han 

Flynt 

FrellnRhuysen 

Garmatz 

Green.  Pa. 

Gubser 


Halpern 
Ilammer- 

schmldt 
Hanna 
Hawkins 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Klrwan 
Lipscomb 
Long.  La. 
McCarthy 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Martin 
Mathlas 
May 
Nichols 
Nix 

Pollock 
Powell 


Price.  Tex. 

Rees 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Sandman 

Slsk 

Sprlncer 

Sullivan 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Utt 

Waldle 

Watklns 

Whalley 

Winn 

Wright 

Wylie 

Wyman 


So  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Garmatz  for.  with  Mr.  Roybal  against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Dennis  against. 

Mr.  B.arrett  for.  with  Mr.  Winn  against. 

Mr    Mathlas  for.  with  Mr.  Nichols  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Collier  against, 

Mr,  Hanna  for,  with  Mr,  Frellnghuysen 
against. 

Mr.  Nix  for.  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  against. 

Mrs    May  for.  with  Mr.  Wyman  aga'nst. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for.  with  Mr.  Watklns  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

^:r   Lou?  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  CahiU. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr  Utt. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr  Slsk  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr  Price 
of  Texas. 

Mr   Hawkins  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr,  Wylle, 

Mr,  Wright  with  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Grei»or. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr  Tunney  with  Mr  Clay. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mrs.  Chl£- 
holm, 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Powell. 


Messrs.  PASSMAN  and  DICKINSON 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  -yea. 

Th*  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tne 

table.  ^___^^^^__^ 

FXPRESSING  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  IN- 
T^JaTIONAL  biological  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr^ 
speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  603 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 

^°^'*'  H,  RKS,  603 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
re^lution  t  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
th^  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
^th"  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
°or  the  .^r^derauon  of  the  Joint  resolution 
H.J  Res.  589)  expressing  the  support^ 
the  Congress  and  urging  the  support  of  ^^d 
era!  departments  and  agencies  "^^^^  f ^ 
other  persons  and  organizations,  both  public 
and  prtv?^.  for  the  international  biological 
nroeram  and  all  points  of  order  against  sec- 
tion 2  (">  "  ^^^'-*  '^^'"Tl  T^uZ 
waived.  After  general  debate.  ''*^i<^„^"  ^^ 

confined   to   the   Joint   ^««°1^"°^„  *"'*  ^    ^e 
continue    not    to    exceed    one    hour,    to    be 
equau"  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  on  Science  and  AstronauUcs^the 
joint   resoluuon    shall    be   read   ^o'   ^^!°^: 
inent  under  the  flve-mlnute  ru»e^At  the  in- 
clusion of  the  consldwaUon  of  the  Joint  «* 
olution  for  amendment,  tbe  Committee  shail 
rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolution   to  the 
House  *1th  such  amendments  as  may  have 
b^en    adopted,    and    the    previous    question 
S  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  Joint 
^«>luUon  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  lnter%enlng  moUon  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recogiiized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Tennessee  'Mr 
QuiLLEN),  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consuine. 

Mr    Speaker,    House   Resolution   603 
provides  an  open  rule  with   1   hour  of 
general    debate    for    consideration    of 
House  Joint  Resolution  589  expressing 
the  support  of  Congress  and  urging  the 
support    of    Federal    departments    and 
agencies  as  well  as  other  persons  and 
organizations,  both  public  and  private, 
for  the  international  biological  program 
The     resolution     also     provides     that 
all  poinU  of  order  are  waived  agamst 
section  2<b'  of  the  joint  resolution.  The 
waiver  was  granted  in  order  to  authorize 
all   Federal    departments    and    agencies 
having  functions  or  objectives  related  to 
the   international   biological   program— 
IBP— to  obligate  or  transfer  money  from 
anpropriated  funds  and  to  provide  such 
other  support  as  may  be  appropriated  to 
that  effort.  There  is  no  new  authoriza- 
tion or  specific  appropriation.  It  would 
assure   that  appropriate  Federal   agen- 
cies wiU  be  able  to  support  the  IBP  as 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  has 
requested  without  any  question  as  to  le- 
gality or  congressional  intent. 

It  expresses  the  support  and  endorse- 
ment of  the  Congress  for  the  IBP  and 
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declares  that  adequate  flnanclal  and 
other  support  is  a  matter  of  first  priority. 
The  International  biological  program 
is  a  50-natlon  program  which  has  been 
under  development  since  1?59  and  was 
voted  into  formal  reality  In  July  1964 
by  the  International  Council  of  Scien- 
tific Unions,  The  United  States  elected 
to  participate  in  the  program  in  Feb- 

niary  1965, 

The  IBPs  specific  objectives  are. 
First,  worldwide  study  of  organic  pro- 
duction on  the  land,  in  fresh  'ater  arid 
in  the  seas,  so  that  adequate  ,esUinates 
may  be  made  of  the  potential  yield  of 
new  as  well  as  existing  natural  resources; 
and,  second,  a  worldwide  study  of  human 
adaptability  to  the  changing  conditions 
of  the  environment. 

Mr    Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  ot 
House  Resolution  603  in  order  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  589  may  be  considered. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiL  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri.  .   . 

Mr   HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  "»f- ^nd^^ '^ 
glad  that  in  accordance  with  the  new 
custom  of  the  Committee  on  Ri^es  he 
made  the  statement  he  did  as  to  tHe 
waiver  of   aU   points  of   order   agamst 
section  2.b..  However.  Mr    Speaker    I 
am  constrained  to  object  with  all  of  the 
fervor  and  all  of  the  heartfelt  feelmg 
I  have    against  this  all-too-often  cus- 
tom of  waiving  points  of  order  for  open- 
ended  transfers  of   funds  or  even  the 
appropriation  of  funds  in  an  auttiom- 
ini  bit  of  legislaUon.  I  wdl  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  that  I  be- 
lieve in  the  mtemaUonal  biological  pro- 
gram. I   think   time   has  been  ^'^^^ 
for  us  to  adequately  study  the  effects 
of  m^  in  his  efforts  to  destroy  himse  f 
on  this  planet.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
the  slightest  question  but  what  *e  need 
more  and  more  work  In  this  area  if  we 
are  to  prevent  simple  ecological  develop- 
ments such  as  smog,  the  decimaUon  of 
Srests  so  that  they  do  not  have  any 
oxj'gen  regeneration,  the  erosion  of  toe 
sea  and  other  efforts  causmg  the  demise 
of  mankind  in  the  face  of  the  population 

explosion.  .  ^,^^    ,    *„ 

Mr  Speaker.  I  must  object  bitterly  to 
a  report  that  starts  out  by  saymg  or 
Lferrlng  that  it  wiU  cost  no  money, 
whin  \he  background  is  that  it  simply 
Ts  a  coordinating  effort,  and  then  in 
reading  the  rules  which  takes  away  all 
o?oS  rights  to  amend  or  rights  to  ob- 
ject we  s:e  that  in  section  2.  paragraph 
fb.  on  page  3  of  the  biU  itself,  agamst 
which  all  points  of  order  are  waived,  it 
says : 

The  Congress — 


Having  already  supported  these  prin- 
ciples which  I  say  I  do  believe  m— 
authorizes  and  requests  all  Federal  de- 
partren"  and  af«-ies  having  functions 
Tr  oblectives  which  coincide  with  or  are  re- 
ted  to  th^e  of  the  international  biologi- 
cal program  to  Ob  tgate  or  make  appropriate 
transf^s  of  funds  to  the  program  from 
moneys  available  for  such  functions. 

I  well  realize  the  need  for  the  rule  if 
we  are  going  to  consider  and  pass  this 


bill  It  is.  In  Itself  almost  a  "sacred 
cow  "  But  this  Is  open-ended  spending  as 
its  worst!  It  is  authorizing  somethlJig 
that  we  will  have  to  appropriate  for 
later  on.  without  the  right  of  the  amend- 
ment process.  I  object  bitterly  to  the 
rule  regardless  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman's  explanation  therefor. 

Therefore.  I  am  going  to  advocate 
voUng  dou-n  this  rule  unless  section  2ib> 
can  be  taken  out  of  the  resolution  and 
regular  appropriations  made  for  this 
very  worthwhile  program  in  the  regular 
manner  established  by  Uie  Constitution 
and  by  past  precepts  and  traditions  of 
this  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  ap- 
preciate vei-y  much  tiie  gentleman's  con- 
tribution for  which  he  is  so  eminently 
weU  q'oalined.  . 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
mvseif  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  tiie  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Anderson) 
has  ably  stated.  House  Resolution  603 
makes  it  possible  to  consider  House  Jomt 
Resolution  589  vmder  an  open  rule  for  i 
hour  of  general  debate,  waiving  pomts  of 
order  against  section  2(b>. 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  is 
to    express   congressional   support   and 
endorsement  for  tiie  international  bio- 
logical program.  It  also  authorizes  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  hav- 
ing functions  or  objectives  related  to  the 
international  biological  program  to  ob- 
ligate or  transfer  money  from  appropri- 
ated funds  and  to  provide  such  other 
support  as  may  be  useful  to  tiiat  effort. 
The  international  biological  progr^ 
is  a  50-nation  effort,  organized  in  1965. 
whose  broad  objective  is  to  provide  m- 
sight  and  foresight  about  the  changmg 
relations  between  man  and  his  environ- 
ment. A  three-stage  program,  over  an 
11 -year  period  aims  at:   First,  stimu- 
lating ideas  and  proposals,  covering   3 
yeai?:  second,  a  5-year  operational  phase 
during  which  tiie  research  P^.^^^l 
be  undertaken:  and.  tiiird.  a  filial  3 -year 
neriod  of  syntiiesis  and  evaluation  dur- 
fng  which  the  results  of  different  studies 
call  be  correlated  and  smtable  awlica- 
tions  implemented.  Stage  1  of  Uie  pro- 
gram is  about  completed.         ^   .  „„^. 

Some  11  Federal  agencies  arid  depart- 
ments are  presently  involved  in  the  ui- 
temational  biological  P.^og'-an*  either 
through  support  of  ongomg  related  re- 
search or  tS^  development  of  mtegra^d 
research  proposals  appropriate  to  the 
particular  agency.  , 

^  NO  funds  are  auhorized  by  tiie  r^lu- 
tion.   None  will  be  for  support  of  the 
international    biological    program.    All 
support  funds  from  tiie  U.S.  departments 
and  afencles  will  be  made  available  from 
nreviously  appropriated  funds. 
"^  The^i.lution  provides  this  by  autiior- 
izing  "all  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies havmg  functions  or  objectives  which 
coincide  vTilh  or  are  related  to.  those  of 
?hc  international  biological  P^f^^^^^^^J 
obligate  or  make  appropriate  transfers 
o?  fimSs  to  the  program  from  moneys 
available  for  such  functions  or  objectives 
and  provide  such  other  support  as  may 

^^rSLTam^unt  to  be  made  available 
by  Federal  agencies  durmg  fiscal  1970  is 
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unknown  now.  In  1969  about  $622,000 
was  made  available  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Departments  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  In- 
terior, tmd  Agriculture. 

Letters  of  support  are  contained  in  the 
report  from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Department  of  State. 

There  are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to 
say  that  there  ar^  11  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  thie  Government  involved 
in  this  same  sort  df  work? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  pThey  are  involved  to 
the  point  that  thay  can  give  their  sup- 
port to  this  biological  procram  if  they 
desire  to  do  so.      T 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  did  the  Rules 
Committee  obtain  |any  information  as  to 
how  much  money  ^111  be  made  available 
by  the  11  other  jagencies  and  depart- 
ments of  Govemmjent? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Ves.  we  did.  The  total 
amount  to  be  made  available  by  Federal 
agencies  during  1970  is  unJuiown  now. 
In  1969  about  $632,000  was  made  avail- 
able by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Yes.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  over  one-half  million 
dollars  was  made  available  to  the  inter- 
national biological  program  by  these  de- 
partments and  agencies,  in  heaven's 
name  how  much  was  made  available  by 
the  other  11  groups  that  are  interested 
in  the  same  work  or  this  particular 
enterprise? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  That  was  in  1969.  Only 
the  agencies  that  I  mentioned  made 
funds  available  that  year.  However,  all 
of  the  11  Federal  agencies  can  make 
funds  available  in  1970. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  luider  the  terms  of 
this  open  end  provision  of  section  2(b) 
I  suppose  any  agency  or  department  of 
Government  can  be  construed  to  have  an 
interest  in  the  international  biological 
program. 

I  doubt  if  there  Is  a  single  agency  or 
depaitment  of  the  Government  that 
could  not  relate  to  this  in  some  one  way 
or  another,  so  that  the  sky  could  be  the 
limit,  is  that  not  rifeht.  in  the  matter  of 
donations? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  could  say  they  could 
only  make  funds  available  out  of  their 
appropriated  funds,  and  they  could 
make,  if  they  so  desire — and  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  in  saying  so — any  amount 
of  funds  that  they  could  reasonably 
make  available  in  the  interest  of  the 
program. 


Mr.  GROSS.  It  must  be,  then,  that 
11  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  are  overfunded  if  they 
have  money  to  turn  over  to  the  IBP; 
they  must  be  overfunded  if  they  can 
just  reach  into  the  till  and  pull  out  a 
half  million  dollars  and  hand  it  over. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  good  point.  On  the  other 
hand,  departments  and  agencies  have 
not  made  the  funds  available,  and  we  do 
not  know  at  this  time  whether  those  that 
I  did  not  mention  specifically  by  name 
will  make  any  funds  available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  must  have  misunder- 
stood the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  I 
thought  the  gentleman  said  that  they 
did  make  available  $629,000,  or  approxi- 
mately that  amount,  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  continue,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  HEW,  Interior,  and  Agri- 
culture, these  four  agencies  did,  there  are 
seven  others  which  could  contribute  dur- 
ing the  next  year  if  they  so  desire  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  makes  it  even  worse 
for  the  four  agencies  to  put  out  a  half 
million  dollars  for  this  purpose.  That 
means  that  they  were  badly  overfimded, 
if  that  is  true. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  too  would  like  to  pursue  this  funding 
just  a  bit  further. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has 
stated  very  clearly,  the  U.S.  role  in  the 
international  biological  program  has 
rested  on  three  phases,  as  I  understand 
it.  The  first  was  a  3-year  development 
phase  which  included  a  study  in  regard 
to  approaches  to  manpower,  stimulation 
of  ideas,  and  the  actual  initial  funding. 
Now  we  are  coming  up  on  the  end  of  that 
period,  and  actually  we,  the  United  States 
of  America,  are  getting  ready  to  fund  it, 
and  we  are  funding  it  through  this  ap- 
proach that  waives  points  of  order  on 
otherwise  legislative  business. 

Then  there  is  another  2-  to  5-year 
operational  phase,  during  which  research 
will  be  done,  and  then  phase  three  is  a 
synthesis,  evaluation,  and  application 
period.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning — and  I 
appreciate  the  review  that  the  gentle- 
man has  made  in  his  colloquy  about  the 
past  finding,  but  is  it  not  true  from  the 
committee's  own  report  that  they  esti- 
mate that  there  will  be  a  $12-  to  $15- 
million  requirement  for  the  next  year  as 
a  result  of  these  studies  that  came  out 
of  their  first  3-year  period  which  found 
four  gross  defects  in  the  international 
biological  program  today. 

And  If  I  can  read  correctly  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  7  it  says  vei-y  clearly  under 
"Current  Financial  Status,"  everything 
that  the  gentleman  has  stated  plus  the 
fact  that  it  is  estimated  that,  based  upon 
plans  for  formation  of  integrated  re- 
search proposals — and  that  is  phase  two 
of  the  program — $12  to  $15  million 
would  be  required — that  is  annually — if 
the  IBP  were  to  be  fully  funded  in  fiscal 
1970.  We  are  working  on  the  fiscal  1970 
budget  at  this  time.  However,  the  com- 


mittee approved  a  lesser  request  for  $5 
million  toward  direct  National  Science 
Foundation  support  for  the  IBP.  Then  in 
addition  they  will  have  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Department  of 
HEW,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  NASa] 
the  Military  Services,  and  the  total  iii 
the  11  agencies.  I  presume,  to  make  up 
the  $12  or  $15  million. 

Again.  I  have  no  particular  objection 
to  this.  I  think  it  is  worthwhile  and  vital 
But  I  do  object  to  this  technique  of  the 
backdoor  raid  on  the  Treasury. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  or 
the  sponsor  of  the  bill  for  the  Committee 
on  rules  or  for  the  committee  which 
brings  in  the  report,  how  much  of  thi.s 
total  international  biological  program  is 
the  United  States  underwriting?  Are  we 
underwriting  the  same  amoimt  that  we 
do  for  the  World  Health  Organization 
which  is  30.02  percent?  Or  are  we 
undertaking  to  imderwrite  the  entire  in- 
ternational biological  program  in  this 
$12  to  $15  million? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  raised  a  very  important 
question.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  <Mr.  Daddario)  to  answer 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  This  Is  not  the  kind  of 
international  program  in  which  all  coun- 
tries get  together  and  the  United  States 
ends  up  by  picking  up  the  whole  tab  for 
the  overall  activity.  It  refers  only  to  that 
activity  which  the  United  States  is  doing 
itself.  The  United  States  spends  no 
money  for  the  assistance  of  any  other 
country.  This  is  purely  a  U.S.  program 
through  which  the  U.S.  IBP  research 
activities  are  related  to  those  IBP  activi- 
ties going  on  in  50  other  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

There  is  no  overall  figure  as  yet  be- 
cause this  program  is  still  just  getting 
underway  in  many  of  these  countries. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  no  answer  to  the 
question  of  what  are  the  other  50  coun- 
tries that  made  this  international  orga- 
nization contributing  in  a  like  manner  to 
the  sum  total  required  for  the  study  of 
ecology  and  the  effect  on  humankind. 

Mr,  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  DADDARIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Tenne.ssee  for  yielding.  If  I 
may  say,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman, 
at  the  present  time  countries  which  are 
participating  in  the  IBP  are  in  about 
the  same  situation  as  we  are.  They  are 
just  beginning.  There  is  no  clear  price 
tag  that  we  can  attribute  to  any  of  these 
activities,  except  to  say  that  there  is  con- 
siderable financial  involvement  and  in- 
vestment in  many  of  these  countries.  Our 
involvement  is  related  purely  to  the  U.S. 
expenditures.  The  United  States  does  not 
in  any  way  contribute  to  any  of  the  oth- 
er participating  countries. 

It  i.'-.  clear,  however,  that  as  our  IBP 
program  activities  pet  underway,  their 
activities  will  increase  proportionately 
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And  I  think  that  as  we  stimulate  this 
growth  of  activity,  we  wUl  be  able  to  de- 
velop better  the  kind  of  information 
which  will  enable  us  to  get  a  clearer  pic- 
ture of  the  International  funding  situa- 
tion. .„  ^, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 

man.  ^        ^,     .  ., 

Mr  HALL.  I  want  to  reaffirm  that  the 
study  of  ecology  and  Its  effect  on  human 
beings,  the  program  of  the  IBP  is  im- 
portant. I  am  not  against  it. 

But  I  think  the  answer  that  the  gen- 
tleman gives  should  at  least  recaU  his- 
torj'  We  did  the  exact  same  thing  with 
the  United  Nations  and  the  World 
Health  Organization  Including  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization  and  their 
study  of  comparative  anatomy  and  the 
study  of  biology  and  the  study  of  malaria 
and  everything  else.  We  funded  over 
67  percent  of  that  at  the  beginnmg.  Then 
we  reduced  that  funding  finally,  by  ne- 
gotiation through  the  United  Nations 
and  the  General  Assembly  as  other  na- 
tions became  more  able,  to  something 
over  40  percent,  and  finally  have  it  down 
to  30.02  percent. 

If  history  means  anything,  and  even 
Santa  Ana  years  ago  down  across  the 
border,  said  that  "those  who  do  not  study 
history  are  destined  to  reUve  its  errors, 
we  should  not  go  through  exactly  this 
same  process  even  in  this  Important  pro- 
gram, and  we  certainly  wUl,  If  we  go 
ahead  and  initially  fund  this,  and  then 
expect  every  other  sovereign  country  to 

follow  suit. 

I  wiU  say  one  thing  and  I  will  wager 
ten  to  one  on  this.  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
other  parliament  or  sovereign  nation  in 
the  world  that  is  going  along  on  this 
basis  of  open-ended  funding  and  back- 
door raid  on  their  Treasury,  or  the  funds 
of  their  Congress  or  Assembly  or  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  or  Parliament  or  any- 
lliing  else  to  give  a  carte  blanche  against 
the  taxpayers  of  their  own  country  or 
any  sovereign  nation,  in  order  to  start 
this  program  off .  . 

I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree  with 
me  I  am  opposed  to  this  rule.  I  oppose 
tliis  method  of  funding.  I  am  for  the 
basic  intent  of  the  bUl  as  presented  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  The   gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  made  a  fine  contribution. 
Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio   iMr.  Lukens). 

Mr.  LUKENS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  like  to  make  an  observation  at 
this  stage  of  the  discussion  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  individual  Members  of 
this  body.  One  of  the  most  important 
things  overlooked  here  is  that  these  pro- 
"rams  are  already  existing  ongoing  pro- 
grams in  these  agencies  of  Government. 
What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to  make 
obvious  to  the  world,  the  scientific 
agencies,  and  persons  in  the  scientific 
field  that  we  support  their  efforts  in  the 
IBP. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  we  overlook  the 
logical  and  the  statutory  restrictions 
contained  in  these  authorizations  for  the 
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agencies  already  doing  this  work.  We 
would  provide  a  program  under  which 
the  agencies  could  cross  transfer  agency 
funds  as  they  see  fit.  Every  scientific 
agency  is  fighting  for  existing  scientlflc 
funds  The  Joint  resolution  would  simply 
provide  a  greater  degree  of  fiexibiUty  to 
transfer  those  funds  among  agencies  for 
a  program. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman  frOTi 
Missouri,  whose  opinions  I  value  high- 
ly I  believe  he  has  raised  a  legitunate 
point.  I  do  not  think  we  have  done  a 
good  job  as  we  could  have  in  the  type  ol 
programs  we  have  provided.  But  this  is 
an  initial  effort.  It  is  a  beginning  for 
these  programs,  and  I  believe  in  the 
future  we  will  have  regulated  fundmg. 
This  is  a  trial  effort  and  as  such  deserves 
our  support.  . 

Mr.    HALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missoiui. 

Mr  HALL.  -Where  does  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio  think  these  funds  that  are 
available  and  that  would  be  put  into  the 
IBP  "kitty"  come  from  if  they  do  not 
come  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets,  and 
if  the  agencies  are  not  overfunded  in  the 
first  place;  when  we  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  anything  by  any  agency  of  the 
Government?  Furthermore,  we  are  giving 
the  blessing  of  Congress  by  saying  it  is 
the  "sense"  of  the  Congress  that  we 
should  participate  and  that  all  agencies 
should  contribute. 

Mr  LUKENS.  If  I  might  be  allowed 
to  disagree  with  the  genUeman.  the  lan- 
guage is— "The  Congress  authorizes  and 
requests  all  Federal  departinents  and 
agencies  having  functions  or  objectives 
which  coincide  with  or  are  related  to 
those  of  the  IBP." 

You  cannot  cause  the  transfer  of  funds 
merely  to  those  that  are  related.  I  would 
respectfully  submit  to  the  gentieman 
that  a  mistake  might  have  been  made  in 
funding  the  UN  program,  and  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman's  implied  criticism  oi 
that  agency,  but  this  is  different.  This  is 
the  IBP,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar 
and  from  which  mankind  in  general  and 
our  country  in  particular,  benefits  di- 
rectly from  these  programs  and  the 
scientific  advances  made  therein. 

Mr.   GROSS.    Mr.   Speaker,   will    the 
gentleman  yield?  •  ,j  ♦„ 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  What  is  not  related  if  the 
definition  is  "for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind'"^  I  take  it  that  every  agency  and 
dppartment  of  this  Government  is  inter- 
ested in  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Now  you 
tell  me  what  would  be  the  prohibition 
a-ainst  unlimited  appropriations? 
"Mr.    LUKENS.    Will    the    gentleman 

yield — 

Mr  GROSS.  In  just  a  minute. 

Mr  LUKENS.  You  are  a.sking  me  a 
question  that  I  would  like  to  answer. 

Mr  GROSS.  Add  to  that  this  subsec- 
tion (c  >  of  section  1.  whatever  it  is,  of  the 
bill: 

,  c  I  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem, 
the  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  the  pro- 
vision i^y  the  united  States  of  adequate  fi- 
nancial and  other  support  for  the  m^er^ia- 
lional  biological  program  is  a  matter  of  first 
priority. 


I  emphasize  "of  first  priority."  The 
order  of  first  priority  should  be  to  make 
some  reduction  in  the  Federal  debt  of 
this  country  so  that  we  can  reduce  the 
$18  billion  aimual  interest  payment  on 
it  and  stop  inflation.  That  should  be  a 
first  priority  of  this  Government.  How 
far  out  in  wonderland  can  you  go  with 
this  kind  of  language? 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  _,  ,j  ^ 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  The  first  question  the 
gentleman  asked  is,  'What  agency  is  not 
related  to  the  benefit  of  mankind?  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Department  of 
Agricultiu-e  has  to  do  with  animals  first 
and  mankind  second  and  indirectly. 
Next,  you  implj'  that  I  am  without  feel- 
ing for  the  need  of  tax  deductions  for 
the  average  taxpayer,  for  debt  reduction 
of  our  national  debt,  which  is  important. 
Those  are  certainly  first  priorities.  I  sug- 
gest tiiat  our  environment  and  our  total 
ecology — I  suggest  that  this  international 
biological  program  is  as  important  as 
anything  that  faces  us.  I  say  most  htim- 
bly  and  sincerely  that  this  is  also  ^  mat- 
ter of  first  priority.  It  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  existence  itself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  ancient  as  I  am.  I  do  not 
expect  to  expire  tomorrow  or  even  next 
year. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  would  not  expire  tomorrow. 
You  provide  many  moments  of  informa- 
tion and  humor  to  this  bod,v. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.  ^,    .  » 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidenUy  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,   and   the   Clerk  will   call   the 

The   question   was  taken:    and   there 

v^ere— yeas  230,  nays  100,  not  voting  101, 

as  follows:  „^„, 

(Roll  No.  2681 

YEAS— 230 


Aadabbo 

Albert 

Anderson 

Calif 


Brotzman 
Brovhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 


C  irman 
Coujlilm 

Culver 


Anderson.  111.      Burton.  Utah  D.>daano 

A.icier,.._.n.  Hash  DanicKN.J. 

Tp-,n  Bitnn  Davis.  Ga. 

Andrews,  Ca'iell  E'^'"*"'^^! 

N  Dak.  camp  Dickinson 

.M.nun.-.o  Carey  °"lfiL 

A-pmali  Casey  ° '"*'"' 

A,,es  CcUer  D  ■"! 

B'-all  Md.  Chamberlain  Djwning 

Bell.  Calif.  CiiappeU  ^ilf^' , 

r.irx^ter  Clausen.  Dwyer 

P'anim  ciawson.  Del  E'lwards,  Ala. 

Rlfttmk  Colmer  EUberg 

Ma^  Conable  Erlenborn 

Brademas  Conte  Escli 

Rrasco  C..nyers  Evans.  Colo. 

I^^  Corbett  tarbstein 
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Pascell 

FelRhan 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Frey 
Friedel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
FiiQua 
CiallflanaKls 
OallaKher 
CJaydos 
i.tlalmo 
Olbbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
GoodlliiK 
Gray 

Green,  Greg 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gude 
Hamilton 
Hanlc-y 

Hansen,  Id«(ho 
Harrlni?ton 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W 
Heckler,  Ma^. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson   I 
Hicks 

Hoptan  I 

HolifleM 
HortQji. 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa., 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karth 

Kastenmel«r> 
Keith 
Kleppe 
KUiczvnpkl " 
Koch 
Kyi 

Kyro!!  ; 

L.ani,'en 
Latta 
Lloyd 


Va 


Abemethy 

Alexander    ' 

Andrews.  AluJ 

Ashbrook 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Belts 

BevtU  ;  I 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brown.  MIcB. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burllson.  M^. 

Burton.  Call*. 

Caffery 

Carter 

Ccderberg 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Collins 

Cramer 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Dowdy 

Edwards.  La. 

Eshlemaa 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Foreniiin 

Fountain 


i«ne,  Md. 

Lowenstcln 

McClory 

McDsde 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McKneally 
Madden 
MalUiard 
Marsh 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Meskill 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif, 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Mize 

Mollohan 
Monasan 
Moorhead 
Morxan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphv.  Ill 
Murphy.  N  Y. 
Myers 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Obey 
O  Hara 
Olsen 
O  Neal.  Ga 
ONelll.  Mass. 
OttlnKer 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plmle 
Podell 
Pofr 

Preyer.  N.C. 
Price.  III. 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Pucinskl 
Purcell 
Quie 
Rallsback 

NAYS— 100 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gettvs 

C.rlffln 

Gross 

Hawran 

Haley 

Hall 

Harsha 

HastlnKS 

Hubert 

Hull 

Hunsate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kazen 

KinK 

Kuykendall 

Lennou 

Lvijan 

Lukens 

McCloskey 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minshall 

Mizell 

Montgomery 


Relfel 

Reusa 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

StaJTord 

StaKl^ers 

Stanton 

Steed 

StelKer.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor       / 

Tlernan    ' 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

WaKBonner 

Wampler 

Watson 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wold 

Wolff 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


Natcher 

O  Konskl 

Pa.ssman 

Pelly 

Poage 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reld.  III. 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Watts 

Wvatt 

Wydler 


NOT  VOTING— lot 


Abbitt 

Adair 

Adams 

Areuds 

A.shley 

Haring 

Barrett 

Berry 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Brock 


Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Cunningham 


Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denney 

Dennis 

Devine 

Diggs 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Flynt 


Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Frellnghuysen 
Garmatz 
Ooldwater 
Green,  Pa. 
Gubser 
Halperr. 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Irhord 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kee 
Klrwan 
I  andgrebe 
Landnim 
I.e',;ijet  t 
Lipscomb 


Long,  La. 
McCarthy 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Martin 
Mathlas 
May 
Mlkva 
Morton 
Nichols 
Nix 

Pepper 
Pollock 
Powell 
Price,  Tex. 
Rees 

Reid,  N  Y 
R(x>ney,  Pa 
R<istenkowskl 
Roudebu.sh 
Roybal 
St  Germain 


Sandman 

Shrtver 

Sisk 

Slack 

Springer 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Tex 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Tunney 

Utt 

Waldte 

Watklns 

Whalley 

Whitten 

Wil.son. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
WrliJht 
WvHe 
Wvman 
ZIon 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Long  of  Loulslan.-i  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr  Dennis. 

Mr  Kee  with  Mr  Wylie 

Mr.  Tunnev  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr  Dawson. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr   Roybal. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr   Waldle.' 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr    McCarthy  with  Mrs,  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Powell, 

Mr.  Hoggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr   Arends. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Morton. 

Mr.  Barrett,  with  Mr   Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr  Fre- 
llnghuysen, 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Broom- 
field. 

Mr  Whitten  with  Mr  Springer. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Ca- 
hlll. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.   Leggett  with   Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Hal- 
pern. 

Mr  Pepper  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mrs.   Sullivan   with  Mr.   Martin. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Gubiser. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr,  Brown 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr  Watklns. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida, 
ajid  Mr.  FXJLTON  of  Pennsylvania 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DADDARIO,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  589)  ex- 
pressing the  support  of  the  ConRre.s.s. 
and  urging  the  support  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  as  well  as  other 
persons  and  organizations,  both  publir 
and  private,  for  the  international  biologi- 
cal program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i.s  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  fioni 
Connecticut. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  re.solved  it.self 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  re.solution  <HJ 
Res.  589  >,  with  Mr.  Henderson  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
re.solution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dad- 
DARiQi  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia <Mr.  Belli  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
on  May  27,  1969,  unanimously  voted  the 
House  Joint  Resolution  before  us  today 
(H.J.  Res.  589)  which  simply  expresses 
the  support  of  the  Congress  for  the  US, 
effort  within  the  International  biologi- 
cal program. 

This  resolution  provides  no  new  au- 
thorization or  appropriation.  It  is  de- 
signed simply  to  assure  that  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  will  be  able  to  support 
the  IBP  as  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  has  requested  without  any 
question  as  to  legality  or  congres.';icnal 
intent. 

It  states  that: 

The  Congress  authorizes  and  requests  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  having 
functions  or  objectives  which  coincide  with 
or  are  related  to  those  of  the  International 
Biological  Program  to  obligate  or  make  ap- 
propriate transfers  of  funds  to  the  program 
from  moneys  available  for  svich  f\inctions 
or  objectives  and  provide  such  other  sup- 
port as  may  be  appropriate. 

This  provision  appears  to  be  necessary 
in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  some  of 
the  departments  and  agencies  concern- 
ing their  present  authority  to  aid  the 
IBP  through  the  Interagency  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  for  the  IBP  even  though 
the  amounts  involved  are  relatively 
nominal, 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  clarify  the 
questions  which  have  been  raised  over 
section  2<b)  of  this  resolution,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  amendment  to  insert 
on  page  3,  line  8,  after  the  word  "ob- 
jectives '  the  following:  ",  which  moneys 
were  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  3G  1970,  or  any  prior  fiscal 
year." 
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It  has  been  the  Intention  of  our  com- 
mittee that  the  language  as  presently 
stated  In  the  biU  is  only  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  congressional  support  for 
the  IBP   and  for  those  research  activi- 
ties of  all  Federal  agencies  that  coincide 
with  or  are  related  to  the  overall  ob- 
jectives of  the  IBP.  The  IBP  is  just  now 
fuUv  getting  underway,  under  the  con- 
tro'  and  direction  of   the  Interagency 
coordinating  Committee.  Therefore,  it 
has  not  been  possible  In  the  appropria- 
tions process  to  establish  budget  "  line 
Items"  for  specific  programs  and  funds 
directly  related  to  the  IBP.  In  the  fu- 
ture  we  expect  that  this  will  occur. 

Mr  Chairman,  before  I  describe  m 
further  detail  the  IBP,  let  me  explain 
why  I  believe  this  resolution,  while  rela- 
tively simple  and  straightforward,  is  es- 
pecially significant  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  have  to  dramatize  for  this 
body  the  facts  about  the  ever-growing 
public  concerns  over  environmental  de- 
terioration and  pollution.  These  concerns 
are  evident  in  the  mail  we  receive  daily; 
thev  are  at  the  roots  of  many  of  our  na- 
tional domestic  problems:  they  are  com- 
ing to  rival  in  importance  even  the  two 
major  public  concerns  over  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  inflation  in  the  economy. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress,  in  recent 
years  has  been  and  is  being  responsive 
to  these  demands  for  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must 
be  realized  that  many  of  the  solutions 
that  have  been  proposed  and  even  im- 
plemented are  often  only  stop-gap  meas- 
ures, designed  for  a  temporary  allevia- 
tion of  long-range,  deep-seated  problems. 
To  treat  only  the  symptoms  of  the  prob- 
lem—whether they  be  air  or  water  pol- 
lution—is to  overlook  the  much  greater 
underlying  causes. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  come  to  grasps 
with  this  problem  of  environmental  qual- 
ity in  its  entirety,  if  we  are  going  to 
develop  the  kind  of  ecological  controls 
that  will  go  beyond  just  the  short-term 
impacts,  we  are  going  to  have  to  seek  the 
very  principles  that  have  been  violated 
For  the  plain  and  uncomfortable  fact 
is  this:  there  are  many  subtle  and  com- 
plex laws  and  forces  that  govern  nature, 
and  we  are  a  long  way  away  from  under- 
standing them  thoroughly. 

And  this  is  the  goal  of  the  interna- 
tional biological  program— to  provide  the 
kind  of  insight  and  foresight  about  the 
changing  relations  between  man  and  his 
environment  that  is  so  lacking  at  pres- 
ent Its  focus  is  upon  establishing  an 
ecological  base  for  the  management  of 
our  environment  and  for  the  prevention 
of  the  deterioration  which  is  threatening 
our  entire  planet. 

This  resolution,  then,  by  expressing 
the  endorsement  and  support  of  the  Con- 
sress  for  the  IBP,  will  facilitate  IBP  sup- 
port by  Federal  agencies  and  provide  the 
executive  branch  with  a  clearer  means 
for  reviewing  in  a  unified  manner  fund- 
ing requirements  of  and  program  prog- 
ress  toward   the   national   objectives  of 

tlie  IBP.  ,  ,   ,.^ 

The  background  to  this  resolution 
reaches  back  to  March  1967  when  Chair- 
man MILLER  first  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  273  at  the  request  of 
the  National  Committee  for  the  IBP. 
Since  that  time,  three  sets  of  hearings 


have  been  held  before  our  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Research,  and  Development 
to  review  the  status  of  the  IBP  and  prog- 
ress made  toward  Its  objectives 

During  our  most  recent  hearings  held 
last  May,  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBiidge.  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
reaffirmed  OSTs  continued  support  for 
the  IBP.  He  said,  in  part,  that— 

To  the  extent  that  the  agencies  involved 
mav  feel  that  they  do  not  have  congressional 
approval  for  supporting  IBP  activities  .  .  . 
the  resolution  should  help.  In  this  sense, 
passage  of  the  resolution  could  remove  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  program.  It  clearly 
places  the  IBP  In  a  position  to  compete  on 
an  equal  footing  with  other  programs  which 
the  agencies  considered   worthy   of   support. 

A  great  deal  has  transpired  over  these 
2>2  years  to  justify  our  original  enthu- 
siasm for  the  IBP  and  to  eliminate  the 
reservations  we  had  concerning  its  orga- 
nization and  maimgement.  The  scope  of 
the  program  has  been  focused  on  the 
most  pressing  problems,  the  national 
committee  for  the  IBP  has  evolved  Into 
a  decisionmaking  body,  and  agreements 
on  points  of  responsibility  have  been 
worked  out  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  as  the  lead  agency. 

The  U  S  effort  is  organized  under  two 
major  components,  environmental  an(l 
human  adaptability.  Within  each  of 
these  components,  studies  called  inte- 
grated research  programs  have  been  de- 
veloped as  separate,  but  interlinking  re- 
search efforts.  Twelve  IRPs  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  U.S.  National  Comnut- 
tee  for  the  IBP,  and  five  more  are  under 
consideration. 

Within  the  environmental  component 
of   the   IBP.   the   grasslands   ecosystem 
project  has  developed  into  a  model  proj- 
ect in  systems  ecology.  This  project  pro- 
vides the  confidence  we  need  for  further 
developing  our  efforts  and  Federal  par- 
ticipation   in   other   ecosystem    biomes. 
such   as   the   deciduous  and   coniferous 
forests,    tropical,    and    tundra    biomes. 
Similar  favorable  progress  has  been  made 
within  the  human  adaptability  compo- 
nent  and  integrated  research  programs 
are  in  advanced  planning  stages  relating 
to  Eskimos,  the  American  Indians,  and 
high-altitude  groups. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  IBP  is  not  merely 
a  series  of  unrelated  programs,  tied 
loosely  together.  It  aims,  rather  at  an  en- 
tirely new  concept,  a  concept  of  totality. 
Its  pVograms  are  interrelated  and  the  re- 
sults will  be  synthesized  into  a  whole  Its 
frame  of  reference  is  not  focused  solely 
upon  one  discipline.  The  IBP  employs 
scientists  from  every  discipline;  sociolo- 
gists physicists,  chemists,  biologists, 
oceanographers,  and  others.  It  provides, 
in  sum,  the  kind  of  integrated,  interdis- 
ciplinary approach  not  possible  in  other 
programs  in  the  past. 

It  is  this  pragmatic,  problem-solving 
approach  that  has  led  ecological  prac- 
titioners in  the  United  States  and  m  over 
55  other  countries  to  undertake  the  com- 
plex task  of  planning  and  designing  the 
international  biological  program,  which 
will  produce  the  kind  of  manpower, 
knowledge,  and  experience  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  effective  management  of  our 
environmental  resources. 

The  international  biological  program 
will  not  give  us  the  solution  to  our  en- 


vironmental problems.  What  it  wiU  pro- 
vide, however,  is  the  kin  of  know-ledge 
that  will  help  us  to  atUck  these  problems 
with  wiser  perspective  and  more  confi- 
dence in  the  future.  Thus,  as  I  have  slated 
before,  the  IBP  may  be  one  of  the  most 
crucial  programs,  in  spite  of  its  mUd- 
sounding  title,  to  evolve  in  our  time 

Favorable  response  to  the  resolutiori 
before  us  today  >*rtll  mean  that  Federal 
agencies  which  conduct  relevant  scien- 
tific work  will  be  expected  tosupporl  the 


IBP  to  the  extent  that  meitothe  needs 
of  the  U.S.  projects  under  tTat  program. 
This  resolution  also  provides  us  with  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  support 
not  only  for  the  objectives  and  program 
of  the  IBP,  but  for  the  efforts  of  Ameri- 
can scientists  and  those  of  other  nations, 
who  have  committed  themselves  to  t lie 
difficult  and  complex  task  of  restoring  the 
quality  to  our  environment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding.  ^  .. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  believe  we  could  expedil* 
passage  of  this  resolution,  or  whatever 
the  fate  of  it  may  be,  if  we  could  some- 
how come  to  an  understanding  with  re- 
spect to  the  financing  provision,  and  tne 
paragraph  dealing  with  priorities,  but 
particularly  the  financing.  The  gentle- 
man has  said  he  is  prepared  t<)  offer  an 
amendment.  I  wonder  if  he  would  deyot« 
some  attention  to  that.  As  a /esult  of 
previous  debate,  we  understand  the  re- 
mainder of  the  resolution  and  the  pur- 
pose of  it  Will  the  gentleman  again 
explain  the  amendment  he  proposes  to 

offer?  -  ,.,. 

Mr  DADDARIO.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  make  it  clear  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  Congress  to  allo\^ 
other  agencies  of  Government  to  partici- 
pate in  the  international  biological  pro- 
gram during  this  fiscal  year  with  pro- 
grams that  are  related  to  the  objectives 
of  the  international  biological  program 
and  which  can  be  directed  to  that  pur- 
pose through  an  interagency  coordmat- 
ing  committee. 

The  funds  which  are  available  in  the 
biological  and  ecological  areas  are  nat- 
urally limited  by  the  appropriating  func- 
tions which  have  already  taken  place 
this  year.  In  future  years,  these  agencies 
should  be  directed  to  explain  and  defend 
their  IBP-related  research  programs 
during  the  annual  authorization  and 
appropriation  processes. 

Mr  GROSS.  So  that  after  June  30, 
1970  next  year,  there  would  be  resort  to 
the  'regular  budgetary  process  for  the 
fiscal  years  thereafter? 

Mr.    DADDARIO.   The   gentleman   is 

correct.  „„  . 

Mr  GROSS.  And  between  now  and 
June  30  the  international  biological  pro- 
gram would  be  financed  as  it  is  presently 
being  financed;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  DADDARIO.  That  is  correct. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  when  we  began  work  on  this  pro- 
gram as  part  of  the  total  NSF  fiscal  year 
1970  budget,  the  request  was  for  over  $li 
million.  We  have  now  authorized  $5  mil- 
lion for  the  IBP. 
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The  recent  •pproprtatlon  action  with 
regard  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion win,  however,  bring  that  down 
somewhat.  The  other  agencies  that  are 
involved  are  naturally  under  the  same 
financial  restnalnt.  I  can  see  no  danger 
of  this  pros  ram  getting  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  think  that  Is  a  reasonable 
solution  to  the  dilemma  that  we  were 
In  a  little  while  ago.  I  trust  that  the 
gentleman  will  offer  his  amendment  and 
that  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Under 
the  report  it  shows  that  $622,000  was 
actually  spent  by  agencies  other  than 
the  NSF  for  the  international  bioloRlcal 
program  during  the  fiscal  year  1969. 
Would  It  be  satisfactory  to  have  a  limita- 
tion in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  on  page 
3.  line  9.  we  strike  the  period  and  insert 
a  C!jauna,  and  add  the  following  words 
•'not  to  exceed  $622,000  in  total 
amount."?  All  that  this  means  is  that 
you  do  not  go  over  the  1969  expenditure 
for  this  fiscal  year  without  having  the 
regular  budgetary  process  of  authorizing 
and  appropriating  money.  Why  not  hold 
It  at  this  figure  until  we  get  started  on 
the  regular  process  during  the  next  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  doubt  sin- 
cerely that  the  amendment  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  now  proposing 
would  In  fact  do  very  much.  The  activity 
and  support  which  is  anticipated  from 
these  other  Federal  agencies  may  not,  in 
my  opinion,  be  much  over  that  particu- 
lar amount  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  it 
cannot  be  over  it,  then  why  not  just  in- 
sure that  transfers  are  not  made  before 
the  appropriate  time  next  year? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  In  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  I  believe  we 
have  already  answered  the  questions 
with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  these 
funds  are  being  handled.  If  the  gentle- 
man Insists  on  putting  through  his 
amendment,  of  course,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  cannot  stop  liim.  How- 
ever, I  instruct  him  that  it  would  not 
serve  any  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  It  puts 
a  limit  on  the  expenditure  of  S622.000 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970,  until  the 
regular  budgetary  and  appropriation 
processes  are  f;one  throuqh  and  until 
they  al.so  go  into  effect  in  1971.  So  it  does 
liavc  a  useful  purpose  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  DADD.'\RIO.  The  trentleman  has 
explained  that  that  would  be  the  purpose 
of  hvs  amendment.  It  would  appear  to  me, 
con.sidering  the  lateness  of  this  fiscal 
yoar.  that  we  would  find  ourselves  most 
like'y  much  under  that  particular  figure. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  589.  particularly 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 


tleman from  Connecticut,  which  ex- 
presses congressional  support  for  the  in- 
volvement of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  International  biological 
program — IBP. 

Because  the  objectives  of  this  program 
are  so  vital  to  our  Nation's  concerted 
efforts  to  restore  quality  to  our  environ- 
ment. It  Is  necessary  that  our  depart- 
ments and  agencies  have  the  flexibility 
required  to  support  IBP-related  research 
out  of  existing  authorized  and  appro- 
priated funds. 

We  have  had  more  recognition  of  the 
complexity  of  problems  of  environment 
and  ecology  in  the  Congress  this  year 
than  ever  before. 

Approaching  these  environmental  and 
ecological  problems  from  a  worldwide 
perspective  is  why  the  IBP  was  estab- 
IL'^hed. 

This  program  provides  the  opportunity 
for  scientists  to  cooperate  internationally 
in  formulating  plans  to  cope  with  cur 
ever-changing  world — a  world  in  which 
fantastic  papulation  growth  and  tech- 
nological revolution  are  changing  the 
very  e.s.<:ence  of  cur  environment. 

The  fact  that  the  quality  of  all  life 
depends  upon  the  balance  of  the  earths 
ecological  system  cannot  be  overstated. 

To  ignore  man's  position  in  nature's 
ecological  balance  would  be  grossly 
negligent. 

To  ignore  the  necessity  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  understanding  bet- 
ter this  delicate  relationship  would  be 
shortsighted. 

And  to  ignore  the  critical  importance 
of  the  potential  contributions  of  our 
Federal  agencies  to  the  IBP  would  be 
most  imfortunate. 

The  international  biological  program 
is  Eilready  an  ongoing  effort  with  strong 
support  from  this  administration. 

We  expect  that  the  President's  newly- 
created  Environmental  Quality  Council 
will  play  a  key  role  in  support  of  the  IBP. 

Approval  of  this  joint  resolution  will, 
therefore,  assure  that  the  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  can  contribute  to  the 
IBP  with  a  clear  congressional  mandate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  ( Mr.  Miller  ) , 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  take  this  time  merely  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  work  done  by 
the  subcommittee  that  has  carried  this 
bill.  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  the 
importance  of  this  legislation.  After  all, 
we  have  heard  a  sreat  deal  about  foul 
air,  pollution,  and  the  other  things  that 
disturb  and  limit  the  health  of  this 
country. 

These  problems  are  universal  today. 
Tills  is  really  an  effort  to  draw  into  the 
fight  against  them  t'le  brains  and  the 
resources  of  other  nations.  I  think  this 
is  a  great  resolution.  I  think  we  can  look 
back  upon  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  and  the  things  that  came  out  of  it 
and  take  great  satisfaction  out  of  what 
was  accomplished.  I  am  sure  tlie  same 
will  come  out  of  this. 

Mr.   Chaiiman,  ayain  I   want  to  ac- 


knowledge the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  work  of  the  staff  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  bringing  this  legislation  out. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BELL  of  Cahfornla.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frorn 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Fulton). 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  take  this  time  In  order  to 
Inquire  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bell)  ,  with  reference  t*.  sec- 
tion (c»  on  page  2  under  section  1  to 
which  I  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk 
that,  If  adopted,  would  take  that  particu- 
lar provision  out  of  the  Joint  resolution. 
That  provision  is  this: 

(c)  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem, 
the  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  the  pro- 
vision by  the  United  States  of  adequate 
financial  and  other  support  for  th  3  Inter- 
national biological  program  Is  a  matter  of 
first  priority. 

To  me  it  is  of  high  priority.  I  really 
do  not  put  this  above  defense  anil  above 
many  other  programs.  I  think  that  this 
provision  overemphasizes  this  program. 

I,  therefore,  ask  the  chairman  o'  the 
subcommittee  if  he  will  accept  the 
amendment  and  then  we  wil".  go  on  to 
the  next  one.  This  program  is  of  high 
priority. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  direct  his 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut  <Mr.  Daddario)? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  so.  I  do  not  believe  this 
should  be  called  a  matter  of  first  prionty. 
I  think  it  is  of  high  priority 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  It  is  not  bjing 
called  a  matter  of  first  priority.  It  "^im- 
ply  says  it  is  a  matter  of  first  priority 
which  makes  it  a  matter  of  hieh  priority. 
I  think  the  gentleman  Is  quibbling  with 
words. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  No.  1 
believe  it  is  of  high  priority.  However. 
I  think  there  are  programs  at  home  such 
as  slum  clearance,  such  as  housing,  such 
as  urban  renewal  and  such  as  the  war 
in  Vietnam  as  well  as  many  other  pro- 
grams that  are  of  high  priority.  I  do 
not  put  this  program  as  first,  but  high 
in  priority. 

Will  the  gentleman  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  then  we  can  take  it  -p  with 
the  other  body  and  if  they  make  it  a 
question  of  higher  priority  we  can  go 
to  conference  on  it. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  find 
it  particularly  difficult  to  agree  with  the 
{jcntlcman  because  this  language  cer- 
tainly does  not  make  this  the  first  pri- 
ority over  those  items  which  you  men- 
tioned but,  rather,  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  involving  ev^ry  one  of  the  items  that 
he  mentioned  .is  an  important  effort. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  3  additional 
minutes. 
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Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  like  to  change  the  word 
•  first"  to  "high"  perhaps  that  would  be 
acceptable. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I. 
therefore,  have  an  amendment  to  strike 
on  page  2,  line  21,  the  word  "first"  and 
insert  "high"  which  has  been  accepted 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  in- 
form the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  we  have  not  as  yet  reached  the 
amendment  stage. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Also, 
at  the  end  of  the  bill  I  propose  to  limit 
the  amount  that  can  be  spent  during  the 
1970  fiscal  year  to  the  same  amount  that 
was  set  up  and  was  adequate  in  fiscal 
year  1969.  That  figure  Is  $622,000. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  who 
is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
already  said  that  he  does  not  think  the 
money  to  be  used  for  the  balance  of  fis- 
cal vear  1970  will  exceed  $622,000. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  can  have  a 
limit  so  that  we  know  what  the  amount 
for  fiscal  year  1970  would  be. 

Would  the  gentleman  accept  that 
amendment,  putting  on  the  same  limit 
as  the  funds  for  fiscal  year  1969,  which 
seems  to  be  a  reasonable  figure?  Other- 
wise it  Is  an  open-end  authorization,  or 
appropriations.  If  these  departments  and 
agencies  want  to  get  a  little  fancy  they 
can  certainly  do  a  lot  of  transferring 
without  limit  before  the  1971  fiscal  year. 
This  amendment  prevents  that  kind 
of  maneuvering.  ^  ^  ,     ., 

would  the  gentleman  accept  that  kina 
of  amendment? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
w  ould  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  when  the  amending  proc- 
ess comes,  and  the  gentleman  froiri 
Pennsylvania  offers  that  amendment,  I 
will  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Resolved    by    the    Senate    and    House    of 
Representatues  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Con- 
gress hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the  In- 
tern.Tlional    biological    program,    which    w.is 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
nutional  Council  of  Scientific  Unions  and  the 
International    Union    of    Biological    Sciences 
and  is  sponsored  In  the  United  Slates  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Na- 
tional  Academy   of   Engineering,   deals   with 
one  of  the  most  crucial  situations  to  face  this 
or  any  other  civilization— the  immediate  cr 
near  potential  of   mankind  to  damage,  pos- 
sibly   beyond    repair,    the    earths    ecological 
svstem  on  which  all  life  depends.  The  Con- 
gress further  finds  and  declares  that  the  In- 
ternational   biological   program   provides   aii 
immediate  and  effective  means  available  of 
meeting    this   situation,    through   its   stated 
objectives  of  increased  study  and  research  re- 
lated to  biological  productivity  and  human 
welfare  in  a  changing  world  environment. 

(b)  The  Congress  therefore  commends  and 
endorses  the  international  biological  pro- 
gram and  expresses  its  support  of  the  United 
suites  National  Committee  and  the  Inter- 
agency Coordinating  Committee,  which  to- 
gether have  the  responsibility  for  planning, 
coordinating,  and  carrying  out  the  program 
In  the  United  States. 

(c)  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem. 


the  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  the  pro- 
vision by  the  United  States  of  adequate  fi- 
nancial and  other  support  for  the  Interna- 
tional biological  program  U  a  matter  of  first 
priority.  ,,  „  ^ 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  calls  upon  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  and  other 
persons  and  organizations,  both  public  and 
private,  to  support  and  cooperate  fully  with 
the  international  biological  program  and  the 
activities  and  goals  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Commlttre  and  the  Interagency  Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

(b)  For  this  purpose,  the  Congress  author- 
izes and  requests  all  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  having  functions  or  obJecUves  whicn 
coincide  with  or  are  related  to  those  of  the 
international  biological  program  to  obligate 
or  make  appropriate  transfers  of  funds  to  the 
program  from  moneys  available  for  such 
functions  or  objectives  and  provide  such 
other  support  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  DADDARIO  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHA.IRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    FULTON    OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania;  On  page  2,  Une  21,  after  "mat- 
ter of"    strike  out  "firsf  and  Insert  "high  . 


Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  wUl 
yield,  I  have  no  objection  to  his  amend- 
ment. ,  ..,_ 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  view  of  that  statement  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Fulton). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    DADDARIO 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Daddario:  Page 
3  line  8.  after  -objectives",  insert  the  fol- 
lowing- ",  which  monies  were  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  or 
any  prior  fiscal  year, ". 

Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
touched  on  this  point  during  the  coui;se 
of  the  general  debate.  It  simply  linuts 
the  funding  from  other  agencies  within 
this  program  to  it-ems  not  directly  ap- 
propriated for  uses  only  during  this  fiscal 
year  and  during  the  formation  process  of 
"the  international  biological  program. 

Mr  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment and  accept  it.  .       ,, 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  be  glad  to  support  this 
amendment,  because  this  amendment 
likewise  limits  expenditure,  just  as  the 
amendment  I  propose  to  put  in  would 
limit  the  amount  to  $622,000  In  fiscal  year 

1970. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Daddario >. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT    OrfTMB    BT    Mm.    rtTLTON    OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania;  On  page  3  line  9  strike  the 
period.  Insert  a  comma  and  add  'nol  to 
exceed  $622,000  In  total  amount  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  without  ordinary  budgetary  proc- 
ess and  specific  appropriation'-. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  explain  simply  what 
this  amendment  does.  The  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
places  this  program  in  the  ordinary 
budgetary  process  and  appropriation  in 
the  fiscal  year  1971.  My  amendment  says 
that  as  we  are  still  in  the  fiscal  year 
1970,  then  there  should  be  no  more  spent 
for  this  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1970 
than  was  spent  in  the  fiscal  year  1969— 
that  is  $622,000— without  going  through 
the  ordinary  budget  procedure,  and  also 
specific  appropriation. 

If  the  agencies  want  to  go  above  cur- 
rent 1969  expenditures— all  right,  then 
they  have  to  go  through  the  regular 
budgetary  process  and  specific  appro- 
priation in  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

If  we  do  not  do  this,  then  these  agen- 
cies, knowing  that  the  limit  is  going  to  be 
imposed  In  the  fiscal  year  1971,  can  do 
all  the  transferring  they  want  in  the  fis- 
cal vear  1970,  we  are  then  having  the 
Congress'  wishes  and  intent  set  aside,  or 

ignored.  ^  ...      .  ^^ 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
said  that  $622,000  is  probably  more  than 
adequate  for  this  program  for  fiscal  year 
1970  So  if  It  is  more  than  adequate  in 
the  fiscal  year  1970.  I  think  it  is  wise  for 
the  Congress  then  to  set  that  limit. 
Otherwise,  if  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation are  open-ended,  these  agen- 
cies can  transfer  any  amount  that  they 
want  during  fiscal  year  1970.  This  is  not 
good  efficient  and  economical  govern- 
ment procedure.  . 

Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  ♦^o  the  amendment  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  gentleman's  amendment 
because  it  refers  to  "all  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  which  have  functions 
and  objectives  which  coincide  with  or 
are  related,"  and  so  forth. 

It  does,  thereby,  include  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  to  which  funds  have 
already  been  authorized  and  appro- 
priated in  the  vicinity  of  some  $5  million 
for  this  very  purpose.  . 

The  amendment  would  be  a  liniiiing 
factor  beyond  the  intention  and  direc- 
tion really,  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Congress  in  approving  the  Foundation  s 
1970  budget. 

I  believe  that  there  are  sufficient  sale- 
guards,  as  I  indicated  in  general  debate, 
through  both  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dations  authorization  and  through  the 
Interagency  Coordinating  Committee 
which  will  suffice  to  assure  the  necessary 
final  controls  of  this  particular  program. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  U  $622,000  is  the  amount 
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that  would  have  supported  this  or 
that  Is  supporting  this  organization  for  1 
fiscal  year,  is  there  any  necessity  for 
$622,000  for  the  remainder  of  the  cur- 
rrnt  fiscal  year,  that  is.  until  June  30, 
1970? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  would  find  it  difllcult  to  relate 
exactly  the  amounts  of  moneys  that 
would  be  involved  in  any  particular 
activity.  That  is  being  worked  out  at  this 
time. 

As  I  said  earlier,  however,  I  would 
seriously  doubt  tlnat  any  non-Foundation 
funds  during  the  balance  of  the  year 
would  much  exceed  this  amount. 

The  problem  is  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  curtails  not  just  the  activi- 
ties of  these  agencies  but  all  of  the  Inter- 
national biological  program  activities. 
Because  of  this  I  object  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Fulton >. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Holi- 
FiELDJ  have  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Henderson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  hawl  under  consideration  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  589)  expressing  the 
support  of  the  Congress,  and  urging  the 
support  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  as  well  as  other  persons  and 
organizations,  both  public  and  private, 
for  the  international  biological  program, 
piu-suant  to  House  Resolution  603,  he  re- 
ported the  jomt  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL,    LEAVE   TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  589. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temrwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COMMIT- 
TEE GOES  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  hl.s  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Do- 
mestic Finance  Subcommittee  has  held 
the  first  of  its  series  of  grassroots  hear- 
ings on  economic  problems. 

The  first  meeting  at  the  Federal  Build- 
ing in  Newark,  N.J.,  on  Monday  was 
highly  successful.  The  subcommittee  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  worthwhile  testi- 
mony from  all  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion In  the  Newark  area. 

During  the  day.  we  heard  from  3  dozen 
witnesses,  ranging  from  bankers  to  the 
poor.  We  heard  from  representatives  of 
organized  groups,  housewives,  savings 
and  loan  officials,  small  businessmen, 
neighborhood  action  organizations, 
homebuilders.  homebuyers,  and  working 
people.  The  subcommittee  gave  everyone 
a  chance  to  testify  on  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  day. 

Hearing  testimony  in  addition  to  my- 
self were  Representative  Joseph  Minish 
of  Newark.  Representative  Frank  An- 
NUN7IO  of  Chicago.  Representative  Wil- 
liam B.  WiDNALL,  of  New  Jersey,  of  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee.  Repre- 
sentative Peter  Rodino  of  Newark  also 
sat  In  on  the  hearings  and  contributed 
greatly  to  their  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subcommittee  will  go 
to  Los  Angeles  on  December  1  and  2.  and 
tD  Atlanta  on  December  8  and  9  to  hear 
testimony.  Later  we  will  be  at  cities  in 
the  Midwest,  the  Roc^y  Mountain  area, 
the  Southwest,  and  possibly  other  points. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record 
copies  of  news  stones  from  the  Wasliing- 
ton  Post,  the  New  York  Times,  the  New- 
ark News,  and  the  Newark  Star-Ledger, 
about  the  committee  hearings  in  Newark : 

[From  the  Washington   Post,  Nov.   11,  1969] 

Patman   U.vrr  Convenes  in   Newark 

(By  Jan  Nugent) 

Newakk,  November  10— Economic  policy- 
making took  a  giant  step  away  Irom  Wash- 
ington today  when  congressmen  came  here 
to  solicit  grass-roots  sentiment  on  financial 
Issues  directly  affecting  the  people. 

Probably  only  Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D- 
Texas).  Congress's  resident  populist,  could 
have  conceived  such  a  notion.  He  convened  a 
meeting  of  his  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Commutee  In  Newark's  city  hall,  with  three 
(Uher  members  present,  to  monitor  a  day- 
long parade  cf  34  witnesses. 

Home  of  the  statements  were  predictable. 
Labor  union  spokesmen  called  on  business  to 
absorb  lower  profits  and  pay  workers  more. 
Two  offlcials  from  Newark's  city  government 
posed  long  series  of  complicated  questions 
that  they  indicated  could  be  solved  with 
generous  applications  of  one  main  ingredi- 
ent :  more  federal  money. 

COST    OF    LIVING 

The  other  witnesses  arrived  with  much 
simpler  queries  to  which  neither  they  nor 
the  congressmen  could  provide  satisfactory 
:\nswer.i- 

Mosily  they  were  concerned  about  the  cost 
of  living  and  why  they  couidn  t  afford  to  buy 
homes  of  their  own. 

The  proceocUngs  were  In  marked  con- 
trast to  commifee  sessions  held  In  the 
austere,  marble  chambers  of  the  Rayburn 
Building,  where  celebrated  witnesses  custom- 
arily arrive  trailed  by  coveys  of  public  re- 
lations men  dlspaichlns  mimeographed 
copies  of  their  testimony 

"HYPOCRITICAL"     POLmCtAN.S 

.^i  todays  session,  most  of  the  witnesses 
displayed  a  refreshing  lack  of  reverence  for 
the  panel. 

Two  had  the  effrontery  to  blame  "hypo- 
cniical'   politicians,   who   vote   for  housing 


legislation  which  they  refuse  to  fund,  fur 
the  country's  present  housing  cr!sl3. 

For  the  most  part,  the  legislators  bore 
It  In  unaccustomed  equanimity  and  silence. 

Hubert  Boyd,  a  utility  operator  who  makes 
S3  64  an  hour  at  a  nearby  General  Motors 
plant,  told  of  selecting  a  suitable  $23,000 
home  for  his  family.  But  the  »247  monthly 
mortgage  payment  was  beyond  his  means 
and  "every  bank  In  Newark  refu.=ed  mc 
credit."  he  said.  "I  need  the  house  .  .  .  i 
have  three  children  and  my  wife  Is  pregnant 
again."  Boyd  said. 

Arthur  Padu^a,  a  Newsu-k  homebullder. 
blamed  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
iwutlclans  fur  present  housing  difficulty.  He 
also  denounced  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration for  devoting  Its  major  efforts  m 
Newark  to  Insuring  home  mortgages  In  the 
suburbs.  "We  don't  need  government  guar- 
antees where  there  is  no  risk,"  Padula 
contended. 

HIGH    RATES    BLAMED 

Helen  Schnlder  wanted  to  knew  why  her 
son.  a  builder  fpeclalizlng  In  restoration  tf 
substandard  housing,  "can't  get  money  to 
build  with?  "  She  also  criticized  lending  Insli- 
tutlons  such  as  banks  and  Insurance  com- 
panies, for  requiring  equity  partlclpatlcn  or 
"a  piece  of  the  action"  before  granting  loans. 

Patman.  a  long-time  foe  of  big  banks. 
Identified  the  real  problem  as  "high  Interest 
rates."  On  the  conduct  of  money  lenders 
generally,  he  noted;  "Ever  since  Christ  threw 
them  out  of  the  temple  they've  been  trying 
to  get  on  both  sides  of  every  transaction  .  .  . 
now  with  credit  cards  they've  made  It." 

Sources  close  to  the  committee  said  legis- 
lation could  be  forthcoming  from  the  ses- 
sions, which  will  be  held  at  several  cities 
throughout  the  country  In  comlrg  months. 

Rep.  Joseph  Mlnlsh  (D-N.J.)  said  today's 
proceedings  should  be  "a  message  to  eco- 
nomic policymakers  that  there  is  trouble  In 
the  country.  These  people  cant  come  to 
Washington,  so  they  were  here  telling  their 
story  in  their  way."  he  said. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.   11,   1969) 

Economics  Woes  Heakd  by  Pat.man — "Grass 

Roots"  Session  Held  in  Newark — More  Set 

(By  Robert  J.  Cole) 

Newark. — Representative  Wright  Patman, 
Democrat  of  Texas,  opened  the  first  cf  a  na- 
tionwide series  of  "grass  roots"  meetings  here 
today  "to  learn  what  the  people  are  thinking 
on  the  key  economic  questlcns  of  the  day." 

Although  the  all-day  meeting  of  the  do- 
mestic finance  subcommittee  cpf  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  failed  to 
bring  to  light  any  new  Issues,  it  did  succeed 
In  giving  witnesses  a  chance  to  be  heard  on 
such  key  questions  as  the  high  cost  of 
mortgages,  the  growing  use  <f  mortgage 
points,  a  growing  tendency  among  lenders  to 
seek  a  portion  of  builders  profits,  the  scarcity 
of  building  funds,  the  high  cost  cf  food,  the 
scarcity  of  apartments  and  similar  problems. 

To  give  as  many  people  as  possible  a  chance 
to  speak.  Mr  Patman  continued  to  hear  tes- 
timony through  the  lunch  hour,  halting  pro- 
ceedings brletly  at  2  05  P.M.  to  eat  a  sandwich 
and  coffee  at  his  seat. 

Norman  Schlff.  a  lawyer  In  Newark  who 
represents  a  number  of  building  groups, 
spoke  of  cases  where  as  many  as  nine  mort- 
gage points  were  required  to  buy  a  house  In 
Nevc  Jersey.  Mr.  Patman  .«;hook  his  head  In 
agreement  and  noted  that  points,  iu  some 
cases,  seemed  "almost  like  extortion  to  me." 

Points  are  charges  a  Under  makes  to  grant 
a  loan.  Seven  points  on  $20,000  are  $1,400.  for 
example. 

Arthur  H.  Padula,  a  widely  known  builder 
In  the  area,  read  Into  the  record  a  recent 
letter  he  had  received  from  the  National 
Bank  of  North  America.  The  letter,  signed  by 
George  R.  Hansen,  a  vice  president  in  the 
West  Hempstead,  L.I,,  office,  set  forth  such 
requirements  for  a  commercial  loan  as  a 
standby  loan  commitment  of  2 ',2   to  3  per 
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cent  a  year,  an  Interest  rate  of  lO'i  per  cent 
a  c  .mpcnsatlng  balance  to  be  left  on  deposit 
,  f  50  per  cent  and  a  personal  guarantee  of 
the  loan  by  the  builder  and  his  wife. 

"How  can  we  allow  this  kind  of  hypocrisy 
to  continue."  Mr.  Padula  asked.  "Well,  we've 
had  Captain  Kldd's  before."  Mr.  Patman 
replied. 

B.\NKER    CITES    COST 

Sidney  Friedman,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  North  America,  reached  at  his 
office  in  New  York,  replied:  "If  the  Implica- 
tion in  that  remark  is  that  we're  charging 
a  high  interest  rate,  I  would  say  that  this 
must  be  considered  m  relation  to  what  we're 
paying  for  money,  which  Is  approximately 
:i  "per  cent  right  now." 

Again  when  Raymond  L  Bramuccl,  man- 
a-er  of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union.  Locals  148  and  1G2,  In 
Union,  N.J.,  tpoke  of  the  usury  of  money 
lenders.  Mr.  Patman  responded,  "Ever  since 
Christ  drove  them  out  of  the  Temple,  they  ve 
been  trying  to  get  on  both  sides  of  the 
transaction."  _ 

Mrs  Helen  Schneider,  of  East  Orange. 
NJ  told  the  ommittce  that  her  son,  a 
builder,  had  had  difliculty  getting  funds 
from  lenders  without  "giving  a  piece  of  the 
action"  in  the  form  of  a  share  of  the  gross 
rentals  for  10  years.  Mr.  Patman  said  he 
thought  Mrs.  Schneider  had  "a  valid  com- 
plaint" and  one  the  committee  would  look 

'"Mayor^Hugh  J.  Addonlzlo  of  Newark  also 
heard  testimony  along  with  Mr.  Rodino 
Congressman  Joseph  G.  Minish.  Demc^rat  of 
New  Jersey  and  William  B.  Wldnall,  Repub- 
lican of  New  Jersey. 

The  hearing  will  reconvene  Dec.  1-2  in 
Los  Angeles,  Dec.  8  9  in  Atlanta  and  during 
December  and  January  in  undesignated 
points  in  the  Midwest,  Rocky  Mountain  area 
and  the  Southwest.  A  report  on  the  findings 
is  expected  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
late  in  Januarj-. 


places  to  fight  against  erosion  of  the  houBe 
hold  dollar,  besides  telUng  the  committee 
about  fat  In  me»t.  showed  members  two 
chocolate  ban  of  the  same  appearance  but 
with  different  weights.  She  clt*d  this  as  an 
example  of  sharp  practices  which  victimize 
consumers. 

PRICES    CLIMB 

Mrs  Jafobson,  whose  husband  Is  Joel  Ja- 
cobson,  director  of  community  relations  for 
Region  9  of  the  United  Autjomoblle  Workers, 
s  lid  that  workers  are  forced  to  strike  to  get 
monev  to  meet  skyxocketlng  prices,  and  that 
prices"  do  not  go  up  because  of  workers'  de- 

"^acobson,  who  also  testified,  said  that 
New  Jersey  industrial  workers  in  the  past 
five  years  had  had  wage  Increases  of  almost 
$25  a  week  on  the  average,  but  nevertheles.<= 
have  less  to  spend  than  before  because  of 
inflation.    Economically,    he   said,    they    are 

worse  off.  .  ^ 

A  statement  bv  Mayor  Addomzlo  was  read 
by  P  Bernard  Nortmann.  city  economist.  In 
Which  augmentation  of  the  powers  ol  the 
Small  Bu.siness  AdnUnistration  was  urged  so 
that  preater  help  can  be  given  to  minority 

Sitting  today  with  Patman  are;  Reps^  Jo- 
seph Minish,  D-nth  Dlst..  Peter  W.  Rod  no. 
D-lOth  Dlst..  William  B.  Wldnall.  R-7th  Dlst 
all   of   New   Jersey,   and   Frank  Annunzio   of 
Illinois. 


I  From    the    Newark    (N.J  1     Evening    News. 

Nov.  10.  19691 

Panel  Heaks  Comft.aints  on  iNrLAXioN. 

PaoDtrcTS 

(By  Alexander  Milch) 

A  congressional  "grass  roots"  hearing  on 
economic  problems  of  the  people  in  a  time 
of  inflation  today  heard  a  $145-a-week  auto- 
mobile worker  from  a  Newark  slum  area 
complain  of  his  financial  Inability  to  buy  a 
home  in  Inlngton.  A  housewife  told  the 
committee  of  hidden  fat  In  a  prepackaged 
cut  of  roast  meat. 

Four  members  of  the  domestic  finance 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  headed  by  Rep.  Wright 
Patman.  D-Tex  .  held  the  first  of  a  series  of 
hearings  at  the  Federal  Building  iu  Newark. 

The  next  tessions  take  place  in  Los  An- 
geles Dec.  1  and  2.  and  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
Dec.  8.  Several  additional  cities  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

LINDEN    PLANT 

Hubert  Bovd  of  132  Belmont  Ave  ,  Newark, 
who  works  ak  a  utUity  operator  at  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  assembly  plant  in  Linden,  said 
he  had  to  move  because  the  area  Is  being 
cleared  for  urban  redevelopment.  He  has  a 
wife  and  three  children,  and  Is  expecting  a 
fourth  child. 

Boyd  said  he  found  a  $23,000  home  In 
Irvington.  mortgaging  cost  of  which  was 
finally  fixed  at  $5,000  down  and  $200  a 
month-  where;is  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion win  only  guarantee  a  mortgage  of  $150 
a  month  for  hhn.  He  said  he  was  still  unable 
to  get  a  mortgage  and  has  figured  out  that 
at  present  interest  rates  that  house  will  coet 
him  $90,000  over  30  years. 

Mrs  Lucie  Jacobson  of  South  Orange  who 
says  she  does  comparison  shopping  In  food 


[Prom    the    Newark     (N.J.I     Star-Ledger. 

Nov.  11,1969) 

Hotsr    Panel    Interviews    Jerseyans— Why 

It's  Tovgh  To  Make  Ends  Meei 

(By  Lawrence  Resnlck) 

A    congressional    subcommittee    yesterday 

h"ard  30   witnesses  Identify   the   rising  cost 

of  living  and  soaring  interest  rates  as  taeu- 

chief  economic  woes. 

The  panel,  conducting  the  first  of  a  series 
of  nationwide  hearings  In  the  Federal  Build- 
ing m  Newark,  listened  to  housewives,  wage 
e.i^ners.  city  officials,  businessmen,  builders 
and  welfare  clients. 

All  of  them  told  virtually  the  same  story  of 
a  constant  struggle  to  make  ends  meet  in 
the  face  of  rising  prices  and  frustrated  efforts 
to  obtain  financing  for  redevelopment  and 
housing  construction. 

Rep  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.),  chairman 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee's panel  on  domestic  finance,  said  iit 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  that  the  testi- 
mony reinforces  his  own  long-held  opinion 
that  something  must  be  done  to  control  In- 
terest rates. 

"I  believe  we  got  good  results  from  the 
hearing,"  he  said.  "The  testimony  came 
Etr-ilght  from  the  heart." 

Other  hearings  are  scheduled  this  year  m 
Atlanta  and  Los  Angeles  and  more  are 
planned  next  year. 

"The  testimony  is  certainly  an  Indication 
of  what  the  nrilor  problems  are."  commented 
Rep  Joseph  T.  Mlnlsh  (D-llth  Dlst.l  of 
West  Orange  and  a  ranking  member  of  the 
banking  committee. 

Among  those  who  testified  was  Norman 
Shif  former  Newark  corporation  counsel 
a-id  a'  representative  of  several  housing  con- 
struction groups.  Schlff  complained  that  the 
practice  of  banks  to  charge  as  much  as  nine 
points  over  and  above  the  mortgage  interest 
rate  Is  defeating  federal  programs  designed 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  home  ownership 
among  black  people. 

P.\unan  commented  that  in  some  cases  the 
practice  of  charging  points  "almost  looks  like 
extortion  to  me." 

A  number  of  house  and  apartment  build- 
ers complained  that  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  besides  charging  better  than  10 
percent  for  corporate  mortgages,  "want  a 
piece  of  the  action." 

Sam  Herzog.  president  of  the  Nevr  Jersey 


Home  Builders  Association,  said  that  some 
financing  iiisUtuUons  are  asking  for  a  per- 
centage of  the  gross  rents  of  apartment  pro- 
jects besides  the  Interest  for  the  life  of  the 

'"in^^Uion,  he  said,  they  are  demanding 
that  the  borrower  keep  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  loan  on  deposit  at  the  instltuuon. 

Arthur  Padula.  builder  of  apartment 
houses,  blamed  the  city's  economic  woes  on 
the  "hypocrisy"  of  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

He  took  Congress  to  task  for  fa»'«e  to 
appropriate  funds  to  implement  the  1968 
Federal  Housing  Act,  designed  to  stimulate 
housing  construction. 

••^nd  everv  time  Congress  has  passed  laws 
to  spur  housing  consUuctlon.  the  Federa 
Housing  Administration  has  adopted  r.i  es 
that  negate  the  purposes  of  the  law,    he  said. 

MAYOR    CO.MFLAINS 

In  a  statement  read  In  his  behalf.  Mayor 
HuBh  J  Addomzlo  said  that  Inflation,  high 
interest  rates  and  governmental  Indifference 
is  crippling  effcr'.s  to  rebuild  the  city 

The  committee  also  heard  from  a  number 
of  individual  consumers.  Mrs.  Eileen  Dal>. 
nn  East  Orange  housewile.  told  the  commlt- 
ice  that  her  family  wants  to  buy  a  house, 
■but  we  cant  afford  the  necessary  cue- 
quarter  to  cnc-third  down  payments  re- 
quired f.r  mcr'gages"  _„v^Mnr 

Turning  1o  food  prices  and  marke.ine, 
Che  said  "We  have  no  way  of  checking  the 
fat  content  of  meat  at  supermarkets^ 

•The  meal  looks  wonderlul  under  the 
bright  Ughts.  but  when  you  step  away,  i- 
doesn't  look  so  good,"  she  said.  ^^,,,,, 

She  also  attacked  the   P'"^'^""  .f;^"?.^    ' 
facturcrs  of  soap  products  for  adding     g.n.- 
mick"    ingredients    to    their    products     and 
charging  higher  prices. 

•QUALITY    down" 

"As  the  pr.ccs  go  up.  the  quahty  seems  to 
go  duwn.-'^^mmented  a  New.yk  h.usewi^ 

WllUe  Wright,  president  of  ^he  United 
Afro-American  Association,  told  o.  ho*  his 
group  has  been  frustrated  by  growing  inter- 
Ist  rates  in  Its  efforts  to  develop  an  apart- 
ment complex  in  the  city.  Kl,rV  rvPT 

"The  tight-money  situation  hits  black  peo- 
ple very  hard."  he  said. 

Mrs  Maudie  Nelson,  president  of  the  Da>- 
ton  Community  Council  in  Nef^-"^;^^;^ 
Congress  "hasn't  been  hitting  the  target^ 
with  Its  programs.  "We  haven't  lelt  a  thing. 

^"itobert  Blakely,  a  Newark  builder  and  busi- 
nessman, saad  that  the  interest  rate  is  n.t 
the  leading  problem,  but  the  problem  is  lack 
of  funds  fo?  loans,  even  at  a  10  per  cent 

rate. 

BLAMES     POLS 

He  blamed  "the  politicians"  for  manipu- 
lating behind  the  scenes  and  delaying  much- 
needed  urban  development  projects. 

Mrs  Christine  Jackson,  home  economist 
for  the  Welfare  Department  In  Newark,  said 
that  "welfare  mothers"  desperately  neea  In- 
ceased  monthly  allotments.  She  said  t.ial 
the  welfare  recipients'  money  problems  are 
forcing  them  into  a  "whirlwind  of  credit  buy- 
ing" at  high  interest  rates. 
Others  who  spoke  were: 

Paul  Krebs,  executive  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Office  of  Consumer  Pr'-tecwcn.  who 
called  for  new  consumer   protection  laws. 

Rep  Peter  W.  Bodino  (D-lOth  Dist  I  who 
welcomed  the  pmel  to  Newark  and  said 
Newark's  problems  are  Identical  to  the  urban 
D-oblems  of  all  cities  throughout  the  nation. 
James  H.  Blair,  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
Division  on  Civil  Rights,  who  said  that  at 
the  bottom  of  many  complaints  from  minor- 
ity citizens  are  economic  Inequities,  such  as 
Inflation  and  tight  money. 

Rep.  Williams  B  Wldnall  (R-7th  Dlst.),  a 
committee  member,  who  summed  up,  "Every- 
body is  trying  to  shortchange  everyone  else. 
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DDT:   IS  THE  JIG  UP? 


'Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  week  ago 
20  Members  oi'  tihis  House  joined  me  In 
signing  a  letter  to  the  President  asking 
him  to  issue  an  Bxecutlve  order  or  direc- 
tive banning  the  use  of  DDT  except  in 
emergency  situations.  We  did  so  because 
of  our  feeling  that  the  implications  for 
human  health  and  environmental  quality 
of  its  continued  use  could  no  longer  be 
ignored. 

In  a  November  4  reply  to  our  letter. 
Mr.  William  Tlmmons.  Deputy  Assistant 
to  the  President,  noted  that  our  com- 
ments concerning  the  possible  hazards 
of  DDT  have  been  noted,  and  your  rec- 
ommendations will  receive  most  careful 
consideration." 

At  the  same  time  we  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent, but  completely  independent  of  our 
actions,  a  number  of  the  most  respected 
conservation  groups  in  our  Nation 
joined  together  to  petition  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Clifford  Hardin,  request- 
ing him- to  use  the  authority  he  has  un- 
der th»- Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide, 
and  Rodentlcide  Act  to  ban  the  use  of 
DDT.  Among  the  groups  joining  in  that 
petition  are  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  the  Sierra  Club,  and  the  National 
Audubon  Society. 

That  petition  presents  a  well-docu- 
mented and  cogent  case,  and  reaches  the 
following  conclusion: 

The  overwhilmlnR  scientific  evidence 
establishes  that  DDT  Is  a  cancer-causing 
agent,  Is  Injurious  to  animal,  bird,  and  flsh 
populations,  and  Is  causing  serious  ecologi- 
cal damage.  For  these  reasons,  the  continued 
use  of  DDT  pcses  an  imminent  hazard  to 
the  public,  threatening  human  health  and 
environmental  rBsources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  10  days  since  our 
letter  was  sent  to  the  President,  and  the 
petition  was  placed  before  Secretary 
Hardin.  I  have  received  mail  from  per- 
sons throughout  the  country. 

The  concerns  expressed  by  these  citi- 
zens are  similar  to  those  expressed  by 
many  of  us  in  Congress — that  study  after 
study  Indicates  continued  use  of  DDT  is 
a  potential  detriment  to  our  environment 
and  to  human  health. 

In  April  1969,  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Secretary  Robert  Finch  created 
a  Commission  on  Pesticides  to  "reap- 
praise the  problem  of  persistent  pesti- 
cides with  special  emphasis  on  DDT."  It 
had  been  my  understanding  that  some 
of  the  subcommittees  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  reported  to  the  parent  com- 
mittee, and  indications  were  that  DDT 
had  not  come  through  its  examination 
with  a  very  good  bill  of  health. 

Mow,  according  to  newspaper  reports 
tl  IS  morning,  the  Secretary's  Commis- 
sion has,  indeed,  reconfirmed  earlier 
St- idles  which  show  that,  like  cyclamates, 
DOT  is  a  potential  cancer-causins  agent. 
Those  reports  go  on  to  indicate  that 
Secretary  Finch  has  forwarded  informa- 
tion to  the  White  House  indicating  that 
DDT  ought  to  be  banned. 

If  this  Is  true,  this  is  one  time  when  a 
Democrat  can  take  ^reat  pleasure  in 
praising   a   Republican  Cabinet   official. 


I  urge  the  President  to  act  on  this 
matter  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  potential  harmful  effects  which 
DDT  and  some  other  persistent  pesti- 
cides have  for  our  environment  and  the 
human  inhabitants  on  this  earth  are 
Important — so  important  that  a  study 
which  shows  DDT  detrimental  to  our 
health  should  not  be  allowed  to  collect 
dust  on  the  shelf  of  a  Government 
agency  or  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  letter  which 
we  sent  to  the  President  last  week,  the 
answer  of  Mr.  Tlmmons  which  we  re- 
ceived from  the  President's  Office,  and 
the  petition  recently  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  be  printed  below  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  that  those  of  you  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  and  have  not  yet 
contacted  the  President  do  so  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  urging  his  action 
on  this  most  important  matter. 

The  material  follows: 

Letter  to  the  President 

November  3.  1969 
The  President. 
The  Wlitte  !ioune, 
Wa'<hington.  DC. 

Mr.  President:  On  April  21.  1969.  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Secretary  Robert 
Finch  declared  that  "the  health  of  our  citi- 
zens Is  properly  and  first  concern  of  this 
Department  "  Citing  his  "Increasingly  con- 
cerned '  attitude  toward  pesticide  pollution, 
the  Secretary  said,  "It  Is  time  to  question  the 
continued  use  of  persistent  pesticides  from 
our  environment.  .  .  ."  At  that  time  he  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  on  Pesticides  to  study 
"environmental  pollution  and  its  consequent 
risks  to  the  health  of  our  citizens"  This 
Commission  was  to  make  a  report  and  sub- 
mit suggestions  for  action  within  six  months. 

Last  week  concern  for  the  health  of  our 
citizens  prompted  Secretary  Finch  to  an- 
nounce that  cyclamates  would  henceforth  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  substances  gen- 
erally recognized  as  safe  for  use  in  foods. 
The  Secretary's  action  was  in  response  to 
findings  that  "the  presence  of  malignant 
bladder  tumors  (were  found  In  laboratory 
animals)  after  these  animals  had  been  sub- 
jected to  strong  dose  levels  of  cyclamates  for 
long  periods." 

We  believe  recent  evidence  makes  It  clear 
that  persistent  pesticides  Including  DDT.  are 
as  potentially  damaging  to  human  health  as 
cyclamates.  In  light  of  Secretary  Finch's  ac- 
tion last  week  and  recognizing  the  fact  that 
his  Commission  on  Pesticides  has  not  pub- 
licly come  forth  with  any  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  we  hereby  urge  you  to  ban  the  use 
of  DDT  except  In  cases  where  it  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  s;ifety. 

Available  scientific  findings  certainly  sug- 
gest that  DDT  may  have  cancer-causing  po- 
tential, and  is.  therefore,  a  potential  rl.sk  to 
the  public  health  Some  of  these  findings 
include  the  following: 

1  As  far  back  as  1947  a  study  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  showed  that  when 
DDT  wa.s  fed  to  rats  there  was  an  Increased 
incidence  of  liver  tumors. 

2.  Hungarian  scientists  recently  examined 
more  than  1.000  mice  from  five  generations 
after  adding  three  parts  per  million  DDT  to 
their  diets.  They  found  that  28'.  of  the 
mice  petting  DDT  developed  tumors,  while 
only  3  8'  of  the  mice  on  clean  food  had 
tumors.  Leukemia  appeared  in  12  4',  of  the 
DDT   mice,   but   only  2.5';    of  the  others. 

3.  On  May  1.  1969.  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute reported  that  DDT  added  to  the  diet 
of  mice  quadrupled  the  frequency  of  tumors 
of  the  liver,  lungs,  and  lymphoid  organs. 
According   to   that   report.  DDT  whs  one  of 


11  compounds  "clearly  tumorlgenlc  for  the 
strains  of  mice  used  at  the  high  doee  levels 
which  were  administered".  Similar  evidence 
was  found  by  scientists  at  the  Rowsell  Park 
Memorial  Institute  in  Buffalo.  New  ■york. 
Certainly  this  is  no  less  compelling  evidence 
regarding  the  dangers  of  DDT  than  that 
which  caused  Secretary  Pinch  to  act  against 
cyclamates 

4.  In  studies  done  at  the  University  of 
Miami  School  of  Medicine,  it  was  found  that 
the  human  victims  of  cancer  had  more  than 
twice  as  much  DDT  In  their  fat  as  did  victims 
of  accidental  death.  We  do  not  know  If  the 
increased  amount  of  pesticides  caused  tlie 
cancer  of  these  victims,  or  if  there  was  any 
relationship  between  the  two.  but  this  is 
something  which  can  be  ignored  only  at  our 
own  risk 

5  Researchers  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, among  other  places,  have  found  Indica- 
tions that  pesticides  are  a  genetic  hazard  to 
man.  capable  of  producing  mutations  And, 
as  one  scientist  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia recently  slated:  No  responsible 
persons  could  now  get  up  here  and  say  that 
this  constant  nibbling  at  our  steroids  (.sex 
hormones)  Is  without  any  physiological  ef- 
fect, it  would  be  irresponsible" 

6  We  know  that  DDT  is  passed  on  to  the 
human  fetus  via  the  mothers  placenta.  We 
know,  too,  that  the  situation  has  become  so 
serious  that  the  DDT  concentration  in  moth- 
ers' milk  has  been  found  to  be  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  the  concentration  permitted 
In  cows  milk  which  Is  sold  for  public  con- 
sumption. 

Czechoslovakia.  Sweden  and  Denmark  no 
longer  allow  the  use  of  DDT.  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Michigan  have  banned  its  use. 
We  believe  It  Is  time  that  DDT  be  banned  In 
every  state,  consistent  with  measures  which 
may  be  needed  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety. 

Because  a  number  of  government  agencies 
deal  with  DDT — including  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  registers  It  for  use.  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  which  sets 
tolerance  levels  for  food,  the  Interior  De- 
partment, which  conducts  research  on  the 
hazards  It  has  to  fish  and  wildlife,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service,  which  does  research 
on  the  hazards  associated  with  the  use  of 
pesticides — it  would  be  difficult  for  Just  one 
agency  to  act  on  this  matter. 

Therefore,   we  strongly   urge  that   you   Is- 
sue an  executive  order  or  directive  banning 
the   use   of   DDT  except   in   instances   where 
It  is  absolvitely   required,  and  that  all  gov- 
ernment   agencies    take    whatever    action    is 
required   to   fulfill   the   intent   of    this   order. 
Sincerely  yours. 
David  R   Obey,  Marvin  Esch.  Daniel  But- 
ton. Joseph  Karth,  Arnold  Olsen.  Don 
Edwards,     Clarence     Long,     Jonathan 
Bingham,  William  Clay.  Thomas  Rees, 
George    Brown,    Jr  ,     Jerome    Waldie, 
J.nmes  Kee,  Edward  Koch,  Richard  Mc- 
Ciirthy,   Abner  Mlkva.   Benjamin   Ros- 
enthal, James  Scheuer,  Leonard  Farb- 
slein,    Bertram    Podell,    William    Bar- 
rett. Members  of  Congress. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,   Noirnibcr   4.   1969. 
Hon   David  R.  Obey, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Obey:  The  President  has  asked 
me  to  thank  you  for  your  November  3  letter 
urging  that  he  take  steps  to  ban  the  use 
of  DDT  except  in  instances  where  it  is  ab- 
solutely required. 

Your    several    coinment.s    concerning    the 
possible   hazards  of   DDT  h.ive   been   noted, 
and  your  recommendation   Aill  receive  most 
careful  consideration 
With  cordial  regard. 
Sincerely, 

William  E  Timmqns, 
Deputy   Assistant   to   the   President. 
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(Before  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture] 
Prrmow   REaunsTiNO  tht   StJSPewsioN   and 
Canctixatiok    or    Rtcisthation    of    Eco- 
nomic Poisons  Containino  DDT 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Incorporated: 
Sierra    Club;    West    Michigan    Environ- 
mental   Action    Council;    and    National 
Audubon  Society,  Petitioners. 
To:   Honorable  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 
(Appendices  B  through  E  not  attached) 
Petitioner!  request  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  exercise  his  authority  under  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentl- 
cide Act.  61  Stat.   163,  as  amended.  ^  "  ° 'l 
I  j  135-I35k.  to  take  Immediate  action  to  ban 
the  use  of  DDT.  Scientific  evidence  which  has 
been  accumulating  at  an  accelerating  rate 
clearly  establishes  that  DDT  is  causing  ir- 
repanible  damage  to  the  environment,  and 
present    sclenUflc     informaUon    esublishea 
that  DDT  U  a  cancer-causing  agent.  Many 
other    Jurisdictions,    in    this    country    and 
abroad,   have   banned    or   severely   restrict^ 
The  uses  of  DDT.  The  Federal  Government, 
ch.vged    With    responsibility    for   protect  ng 
the  health  and  welfare  of  Its  citizens  and  the 
protection  of  the  nation's  natural  resources 
must  take  appropriate  action  to  stop  the  u=e 
of  DDT  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
the    power   to   suspend    the    registration   of 
DDT  and  economic  poisons  containing  DDl. 
The    Department   should   exercise    that    au- 
thority at  once. 

J.    PETITIONEaS 

Petitioner    Environmental    Defense    Fund, 
Incorporated  (hereinafter  "EDF"),  Is  a  non- 
nroUt     tax-exempt   membership   corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  EDP  is  made  up  of  scientists  and  other 
citizens  dedicated  to  the  protection  of  man's 
environment,  employing  legal  action  where 
necessary.     EDF     has,     through     litigation, 
sought    to    protect    the    environment    from 
"various  forms  of  pollution.  It*  Scientists  Ad- 
visory Committee,  with  more  than  200  mem- 
bers, including  some  of  the  world's  foremost 
environmental  scientists,  assures  that  posi- 
tions taken  are  thoroughly  supported  by  sci- 
entific evidence.   An  extensive  bibliography 
on  DDT  has  been  compiled  by  EDF.  The  ar- 
ticles on  DDT  which  are  cited  in  this  peti- 
tion   are    llst«d    in    Appendix    A,    attached 
rcreto'  In  Us  nctlvities.  EDF  does  not  con- 
cern Itself  with  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
individuals;    rather.   It   seeks   to   assure   the 
preservation  or  restoration  of  environmental 
qualltv  on  behalf  of  the  general  public. 

Pelltloner  Sierra  Club  Is  a  non-profit  mem- 
Vcr^'iip  cornoratiun  orpani7od  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  CaUfomia  with  mem- 
bership of  80.000.  The  Sierra  Club  has  been 
in  existence  since  1892.  Among  its  stated 
purposes  is  the  preservation  of  scenic  re- 
sources, forests,  -waters,  wildlife  and  wilder- 
ness. In  furtherance  of  its  purposes,  the 
Sierra  Club  engages  In  many  educational 
activities,  including  an  extensive  publishln'j; 
program  and  wilderness  outing  program.  In 
addition,  the  Sierra  Club  has  participated  In 
several  legal  actions  to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment and  maintains  staff  offices  and  mem- 
bership chapters  in  all  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Petitioner  National  Audubon  Society 
(hereinafter  "Audubon")  is  a  non-profit 
membership  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Audubon  has 
as  its  purposes  the  protection  of  wildlife  and 
the  natural  environment,  and  the  education 
of  man  regarding  his  relationship  with  and 
his  place  within  the  natural  environment 
as  an  ecological  system.  Audubon  has  over 
80.000  members  and   a  history  of  65  years 


devoted  to  these  purposes.  Audubcm  owns 
and  operates  40  wildlife  refuges,  five  nature 
Interpretation  centerm  and  three  adult  eco- 
logical summer  camps,  and  maintain*  *  lec- 
ture program  that  reaches  200  cities  annu- 
ally Audubon  supports  important  research 
on"  endangered  species  and  publishes  papers 
on  ecological  research. 

Petitioner   West    Michigan   Enrtronmental 
Action   Council    (hereinafter   "the   Envnron- 
mental  Action  Council")    is  an  unincorpo- 
rated   association.    Its   membership    consists 
of  25  civic  organizations  and  300  individual 
members,      primarily     in     West     Michigan. 
Among  the  Environmental  Action  Council  s 
stated  purposes  is   assisting  and  coordinat- 
ing the  efforts  of  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions to  protect  and  restore  the   quahty  (  '. 
the  environment  and  to  take  necessary  and 
appropriate    action    in    furtherance    thereof, 
including  the  dissemination  of  information 
through      newsletters,      lectures,     seminars, 
participation   in  official  hearings,   imd   pre- 
paring and  promoting  model  legislaticn. 
n.  definitions 
"DDT.  "  sometimes   called   dichlorocJiphen- 
vltrlchloroethane,    is    a    mixture    of    sub- 
stances which  ha£  as  lU  major  ingredient  the 
chemical   compound    l-.l,l-trichloro-2.2-bis- 
(p-chlorophcnvl  I  ethane.  DDT  Is  widely  u.>=ed, 
in  a  variety  of  economic  poisons,  as  a  pesu- 
cide. 

"DDT  residues"  include  DDT;  DDE.  1.1- 
dchloro-2.2-bis(j)-chlorophenyll  ethylene; 
DDD,  also  known  as  TDE,  l.l-dlchloro-2,2- 
bis  I  p-chlorophenyl»  ethane;  and  several 
other  closely  related  chcnuc.il  compounds 
derived  from  DDT  by  convcrs.on  processes 
within  the  environment. 


'  Also  attached  to  the  copy  of  the  petition 
filed  with  the  Secretary  is  a  copy  of  the  en- 
i.re  EDF  bibliography,  with  reprints  of  the 
articles  which  are  of  special  relevance. 


III.   other   relevant   proceedings 
A    Petition  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and    Welfare   requesting  repeal   of 
tolerances  for  DDT 

On  October  7.  1969.  a  petition  was  filed  by 
six  individuals  and  EDF  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  requesting 
the  repeal  of  the  tolerances  for  DDT  on  raw 
agricultural  commodities.  The  petition,  a 
copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto  as  Appendix 
B,  was  based  upon  evidence  that  DDT  Is  a 
carcinogenic  or  cancer-causing  agent.  (See, 
infra,  pp.  16-171  Five  of  the  individual  pe- 
titioners therein  are  nursing  mothers  or  are 
expecting  to  give  birth  In  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. The  petition  has  not  been  acted  upon 
as  of  this  date. 

On  this  day,  said  six  Individuals  and  EDP 
have  requested  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  immediately  to  repeal  the 
existing  tolerances  for  DDT  on  raw  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  to  set  such  tolerances 
at  zero.  In  addition.  Secretary  Finch  has  been 
requested  to  take  all  further  steps  to  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  nation  by 
banning  the  use  of  DDT  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  a  circinogen  or  cancer-causing  agent.  A 
copy  of  this  petition  was  attached  to  the  re- 
quest addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  A  copy  of  the  re- 
quest to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  attached  to  this  petition  as 
Appendix  C. 

B.  Requests  for  information  on  DDT  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Th"  petitioners  have  made  diligent  e.Torts 
to  obtain  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture documents  relating  to  the  registration 
of  DDT  and  economic  poisons  containing 
DDT,  and  information  in  the  Department's 
files  relating  to  damage  to  the  environment 
and  to  living  man  caused  by  DDT  and  such 
economic  poisons. 

On  September  18,  1969,  a  request  for  access 
to  such  information  was  made  by  Petitioner 
Environmental  Action  Council.  On  October 
14,  1969,  Petitioner  Environmental  Action 
Council  renewed  Its  request  of  September  18, 
1960  and  sought  some  related  Information. 
On  October  24.   1969.  Petitioners  EDP  and 


Sierra  Club  Joined  In  the  above  request  of 
Petitioner  Environmental  Action  Council. 

As  of  this  date,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  failed  to  respond  to  any  of  these 
requests  and  has  failed  to  give  Petitioners 
Environmental  Action  Council,  EDP,  or 
Sierra  Club  access  to  any  records  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  As  a  result,  peti- 
tioners are  unable  to  Identify  with  parucu- 
larlty  those  economic  poisons  containing 
DETT  that  have  been  registered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  As  a  further  result 
petitioners  have  been  unable  to  determine 
The  extent  to  which  the  matters  presented 
herein  have  been  considered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

C  Recent  actions  by  administrative  agencies 
aqa-.nst  carcinogenic  substances  and  other 
substances  posing  substantial  risks  to  pub- 
lic liealth 

1.  Cyclamates 

A  recent  precedent  was  set  by  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  WeUare  Robert  Finch 
lo'  immediate  administrative  action  to  pro- 
tect the  public  where  thei-e  is  evidence  Utat, 
a  substance  on  the  market  and  in  c^°«"^ 
u=e   has   carcinogenic   qualities.   On   October 
18   19G9  the  secretary  acted  to  remove  cycla- 
mates from  the  market  only  five  days  after 
learning  of  scientific  evidence  of  their  carci- 
nogenicitv.  His  action  was  based  on  "recent 
expenmeuts    conducted    ou    laboratory    ani- 
mals which  disclosed  Uie  presence  of  nialig- 
nant  bladder  tumors  after  these  animals  had 
been    subjected    to   strong   dosage    levels    of 
cvo-.amates  for  long  periods."  See  statements 
of   S-cre-arv   Robert  H.   Finch   and  Jesse   L, 
Stemfeld,    Deputy    Assistant     Secretary    for 
Health    and    Scientific    Affairs,    October    18, 
nG9   attached  hereto  as  Appendix  D. 
"secretarv  Finch  emphasized  "in  the  strong- 
c-,t  possible  terms  that  we  have  no  evidence 
at  this  point  that  cyclamates  have   indeed 
citised    cancer    in    humans."    However",    he 
staled  that  he  felt  it  "imperative  to  follow  a 
prudent    course    in    all    matters    concerning 
public    health"    Appendix   D,   Statement   of 

secretary  Finch,  p.  1.  c,«.,.fnM 

Deputy      Assistant      Secretary      Sie.nfcd 

added:  ,   ,„ 

"We  can  in  no  way  at  this  Ume  extrapolate 
the  new  d.ita  from  rat  experiments  to  human 
beings.  Nevertheless,  we  in  this  Depart - 
nienl— whether  from  a  legal  or  from  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view— cannot  afford  to  ignore 
any  possibility  ol  the  rat  data  being  applica- 
ble" t.3  the  human  population  As  long  as  t.us 
possibility  exists,  a  prudent  concern  lor  the 
health  ol  the  public  dictates  that  precau- 
tionarv  action  taken,"  Appendix  D.  Saite- 
ment  6i  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Steinfeld, 

2.  The  Herbicide  24.5-T 
Dr  L«e  A  DuBridge  announced  thi;;  week 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  f=horily 
initiate  a  coordinated  series  of  actions  to  re- 
E-rict  the  use  of  the  herbicide  2  4.5-T  Amonq 
other  actions,  he  stated  that  tl>e  Department 
cf  ^grlcuUure  would  can-el  the  registration 
of  the  herbicide  for  usp  on  food  crops  unless 
a  ba=is  can  be  iound  for  establishing  a  ea.e 
legal  tolerance  before  January  1.  1970  Office 
cf  Science  and  Technolog>'.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  Press  Release,  October  .9, 
1959. 


'  In  an  action  in  1939.  Secretary  or  Health. 
Educauon.  and  Welfare  Flemmmg  made  it 
c'ear  that  the  strong  policy  against  permil- 
in-^  cancer-causing  agents  in  the  marke. 
anp^lies  to  pesticides  as  well  as  other  prod- 
ucts By  administrative  interpretation,  l.e 
ordered  "the  seizure  of  all  cranberries  found 
to  have  residues  of  the  pesticide  aminotnaz- 
oie  which  had  been  found  to  cause  cancer 
in  mice.  See  CCH,  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Law  Reptr.,  54.109  03.  See  Bell  v.  God<Und^ 
366  F  2d  177,  181  (7th  Cir.  1966)  (use  of  food 
additive  barred  where  it  caused  cancer  in 
animals  notwithstanding  small  quantities 
Ingested  by  man. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture's  cancella- 
tion of  the  registration  was  l>ased  on  a  find- 
ing that  the  herbicide  caused  deformities  In 
rata  and  mice  The  data  relied  upon  did  not 
establish  that  the  herbicide  would  have  dele- 
terious effects  In  man.  The  measure  was  ex- 
plained as  having  a  prophylactic  purpo«e:  to 
Wssure  safety  of  the  public  while  further 
evidence  Is  belag  sought  "  ■■ 

D  Actions  in  other  jurisdictionfi 

The  Michigan  Agriculture  Commission  can- 
celled, effective  June  27.  1969,  the  reglstra- 
tlon.s  of  DDT  except  for  control  of  bats,  mice 
and  head  lice.  Cancellation  was  based  on  the 
facts  that  DDT  Is  Injurious  to  vertebrates  and 
and  that  there  are  safer  alternative  modes 
of  pest  control;  thus  DDT  violated  §  2/.(2) 
(K)  of  the  Michigan  Economic  Poisons  Act. 
12  Mich  Stat.  Ann.  §  352(2)  <  z)  i  2)  ig)  .  This 
standard  Is  substantially  Identical  to  u  par- 
allel provision  of  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide  and  Rodentlclde  Act  61  Stat  1611, 
as  amended,  7  use.  55  135-135k  (hereinafter 

■FIPRA"). 

On  October  29,  1969.  the  Director  of  the 
California  EJepartment  of  Agriculture  Issued 
n  regulation  cancelling  the  registration  of 
DDT  for  usejln  that  State  on  47  field  crops 

On  March  27,  1969.  Sweden  annoui.fed  a 
moratorium!  on  the  use  of  DDT  and  several 
other  chlorinated  hydrocarbons. 

In  Canada,  several  of  the  provinces  have 
takerf  action  to  ban  DDT.  Ontario,  by  Order- 
m-Coll'htll  B654-69,  Issued  on  September  24, 
1969,  bann^  all  uses  of  DDT.  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970,  with  limited  exceptions  Several 
other  provinces  have  taken  action  regarding 
DDT  or  aniiounced  that  action  Is  Impending. 
The  Federal  Clovernment  in  Otuiwa  will 
shortly  adopt  stringent  measures  limiting  the 
use  of  DDT.  i 

IV.    APPLICABLE    law:     FEDERAL    INSECTICIDE. 
FUNGICIDE,    AND    HODENTICIDE    ACT 

H.  Economic  poisons 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  regulates  eco- 
nomic polsohs  under  FIFRA.  "Economic  poi- 
sons." as  defined  in  FIFRA  §  2a.  7  US  C. 
i  I3S(a).  IncQude  the  various  mixtures  which 
have  DDT  aS  their  active  Ingredient  and  ap- 
pear on  the  market  under  trade  names, 

B.  Rfgistration  requirements 
Section    4a   of   FIFRA,    7    U  SO.    §  135b(a). 
requires  that: 

"lElvery  economic  poison  ,  .  .  which  Is 
shipped  or  delivered  for  shipment  from  any 
State,  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  any  other  State,  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  which  is  received  from  any 
foreign  country  shall  be  registered  with  the 
Secretary  |ol!  Agrlcultxire).  ' 

C.  Suspension  of  imminent  hazards 

Under  5  4a  of  FIFRA.  7  U  S  C.  §  135b(c). 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  duly  to 
suspend  by  order  the  reRlstratlon  of  an  eco- 
nomic poison  "when  he  finds  that  such  action 
Is  necessary  to  prevent  an  imminent  hazard 
to  the  public."  See  also  7  C  P  R.  §  364  4(c). 
published  at  84  Fed.  Reg    13822. 

Either  the  fact  that  an  economic  poison  Is 
a  cancer-cautlng  agent  or  the  fact  that  It  is 
destructive  n(f  fish,  wildlife  and  useful  ani- 
mals would  te  sufficient  In  Itself  to  qualify 
It  as  an     Imminent  hazard  to  the  public." 

1.  Carcinogenicity 

Proof  that  »n  economic  poison  l.s  a  carclno- 
gon  Is  a  prime  example  of  the  kind  of  show- 
ins;  which  establishes  that  It  poses  "an  im- 
minent hazard."  The  rapid  response  of  HEW 
In  banning  cyclamates  and  the  announced 
actions  against  the  herbicide  2.4. 5-T  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
lare  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (see 
pp.   6-7  supra)    confirm   the  Federal   policy 


'  It  was  also  reported  that  research  evi- 
dence showed  that  the  herbicide  increased 
the  incidence  of  cancer.  Los  Angeles  Times, 
October  30.  1969.  part  I,  p.  11. 


of  banning  cancer-producing  agents  by  Im- 
mediate action. 

Congress  has  evinced  special  concern  about 
carcinogenic  or  cancer-causing  agents,  de- 
claring In  the  Food  Additives  Amendment  to 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
21   use     i  348(c)  (3)(ai  : 

"|N|o  additive  shall  be  deemed  to  be  safe 
if  It  Is  found  to  induce  cancer  when  ingested 
by  man  or  animal,  or  It  is  found,  after  tests 
which  are  appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  safety  of  food  additives,  to  Induce  can- 
cer In  man  or  animal 

In  1900.  Congress  passed  the  Color  Addi- 
tives Amendments  to  that  Act  and  In- 
cluded a  similar  anticancer  clause.  21  U  S  C. 
§  37(11  bi  (5MB) . 

Arthur  S.  Flemmlng,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  at  the  time 
of  the  pa.ssage  of  the  Color  Additive  Amend- 
ments, summarized  the  philosophy  eml>odied 
in  the  anticancer  provisions  In  testimony 
before  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Interstate 
unci  P'oreign  Commerce: 

"The  preponderance  of  scientific  evidence 
clearly  dictates  our  position:  Our  advocacy 
of  lire  anticancer  provlsio  in  the  proposed 
color  additives  amendment  is  based  on  the 
simple  fact  that  no  one  knous  liow  to  set  a 
sa/r  tolerance  /or  substances  m  human  foods 
uhcn  those  substances  are  knouii  to  cause 
(anccr  uhrn  added  to  the  diet  of  animals. 
I  should  like  to  underline  .again  one  state- 
ment ir.  particular  which  I  read  earlier 
from  the  summary  of  Dr.  |0.  Burroughs  | 
Mlder's  review  of  the  role  of  cert;iln  chemi- 
cal and  physical  agents  in  relation  to  can- 
cer It  is  this: 

"  No  one  at  this  time  can  tell  how  much 
or  how  little  of  a  carcinogen  would  be  re- 
quired to  produce  cancer  in  any  human 
being,  or  how  long  It  would  take  the  cancer 
to  develop.' 

"This  Is  why  we  have  no  hesitancy  in 
advocating  the  inclusion  of  the  anticancer 
clause. 

"Unless  and  until  there  Is  a  sound  scien- 
tific basis  for  the  establishment  of  tolerances 
for  carcinogens.  I  believe  the  Government 
has  a  duty  to  make  clear- — In  law  as  well  as 
in  administrative  policy — that  it  will  do 
everything  possible  to  put  persons  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  will  not  unnecessarily  be 
adding  residues  of  carcinogens  to  their  diet  " 
(See  House  Rpt.  No.  1761.  June  7,  1960.  2 
use.  Cong.  &  Admin.  News,  86th  Cong..  2d 
Sess.,    2887     (I960).)     (Emphasis    supplied) 

2.   Damage  to  Fish,  Wildlife,  and  Useful 
Animals 

Congress  intended  to  Include  the  hazard 
of  destruction  of  lish,  wildlife  and  useful  ani- 
mals as  an  "imminent  hazard."  The  "imml- 
uciu  hazard"  provision  was  added  by  the  1964 
amendments  to  FIFRA  (78  Stat.  190).  The 
Senate  Committee  Report,  in  discussing  the 
Imminent  hazard  concept  stated  that  dam- 
age to  fish  and  wildlife  should  be  given  due 
consideration.  See  Senate  Report  No.  57  on 
S.  1605.  88lh  Cong..  1st  Sess.  ( 1963 ) . 

D.  Cancellation  of  economic  poisons  not  in 
compliance  with  FIFRA 

In  addition  to  Immediate  suspension  of 
an  economic  poison  as  an  Imminent  hazard, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  duly 
to  issue  a  notice  of  cancellation  of  the  regis- 
tration of  an  economic  poison  when  it  ap- 
pears that  the  economic  poison,  its  label- 
ing, or  other  materal  do  not  comply  with 
the  provLslons  of  FIFRA.  FIFRA  §  4c,  7  U  S.C, 
§  135b(c).  Any  economic  poison  which  Is 
"misbranded,"  as  the  term  is  defined.  FIFRA 
§2z(2).  7  use.  §  135(2)  (Z)  (2).  is  not  in 
compliance  with  the  Act  The  Section  2z(2) 
definition  of  "misbranded"  products  states. 
In  relevant  part: 

"The  term  'misbranded'  shall  apply  .  .  . 
(2)  to  any  economic  poison  .  .  .  (c)  if  the 
labeling  accompanying  It  does  not  contain 
directions  for  use  which  are  necessary  and 
if  complied  with  adequate  for  the  protection 
of  the  public;   (d)  if  the  label  does  not  con- 


tain a  warning  or  caution  statement  which 
may  be  necessary  and  if  compiled  with  ade- 
quate to  prevent  Injury  to  living  man  and 
other  vertebrate  animals,  vegetation,  and 
useful  Invertebrate  animals  ..(g)  if  in  the 
case  of  an  insecticide,  nematoclde,  fungicide, 
or  herbicide  when  used  as  directed  or  in 
accordance  with  commonly  recognl7.ed  prac- 
tice, it  shall  be  injurious  to  living  man  or 
other  vertebrate  animals,  or  vegetation,  ex- 
cept weeds  to  which  it  is  applied,  or  to  the 
person  applying  such  economic  poison;   . 

An  economic  poison  Is  necessarily  "mis- 
branded" when  It  cannot  be  used  In  a  man- 
ner which  protects  the  public  and  prevents 
injury  to  man  and  animals.  Where  that  is 
the  case,  a  notice  of  cancellation  should  be 
issued 

Tlie  reeulatlons  of  the  Dep.-vrtment  of  Ag- 
riculture reflect  the  atKJve  ."standards  In  sev- 
eral provisions  See.  eg.  7  C.FR.  55  3626, 
362  9.  362  10(k).  362  105(c).  362  105(h).  362  - 
106(fl  (4)  (V),  362  108(C)(6).  362121(g). 
£■.   Burden   of  proof 

The  .suspension  and  cancellation  proce- 
dures of  §  4c  of  FIFRA,  discussed  above,  were 
added  to  FIFRA  by  amendment  In  1964  (78 
Stat    190), 

The  purpose  of  the  1964  amendment  was 
to  give  the  Secretary  full  authority  to  re- 
move hazardous  and  unlawful  economic  poi- 
sons from  the  market  and  to  shift  the  burden 
of  proving  their  safety  to  the  registrant. 
House  Report  No.  1125  on  H.R.  9739.  88th 
Cong  .  2d  Sess  .  64  U.S.C.  Cong.  &  Admin, 
News,  2166-2167. 

v.  THE  DAMAGE  CAUSED  BY  DDT  TO   MAN   AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

The  Secretary  must  take  account  of  the 
weight  of  scientific  evidence  which  estab- 
lishes that  the  continued  use  of  DDT  is  in- 
consistent with  the  scheme  of  FIFRA.  The 
Act  presupposes  that  no  economic  poison 
will  be  registered,  or  where  already  registered 
that  such  registration  will  be  suspended  by 
the  Secretary.  If  the  economic  poison  poses 
an  imminent  hazard  to  the  public  or  if  it  is 
Injurious  to  man.  animals  or  the  environ- 
ment The  hazards  of  DDT  are  now  well  docu- 
mented and  require  immediate  act.on. 

In  this  section  petitioners  will  describe 
the  damage  which  DDT  has  caused  to  the  en- 
vironment and  the  threats  it  poses  to  human 
liealLh.  Because  of  the  technical  character  of 
the  issue  and  the  numerous  citations  to  sci- 
entific materials,  petitioners  have  attached 
to  this  petition  a  list  of  leading  authorities. 
The  numbered  references  in  this  section  cor- 
respond to  numlDers  in  the  list  of  authorities. 
See  Appendix  A. 

The  Affidavit  of  Charles  F.  Wurster,  at- 
tached to  this  petition  as  Appendix  E,  also 
provides  support  for  the  propositions  set  out 
m  this  section.  Dr.  Wurster,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Scientists  Advisory  Committee  of  peti- 
tioner EDF,  Is  a  leading  environmental 
scientist. 

DDT,  a  pesticide  which  has  been  in  com- 
mon use  since  World  War  II,  performed  a 
useful  function  at  a  time  when  alternative 
pesticides  were  unavailable.  Alternative  pes- 
ticides and  procedures  that  are  of  equal 
effectiveness  but  cause  less  damage  are  now 
available.  (267,  Appendix  E,  '17).  The  time 
has  come  for  the  Federal  Government  to  act 
against  the  use  of  DDT.  Because  it  is  an 
imminent  hazard  to  the  environment  and 
to  liuman  health,  such  action  should  be 
taken  immediately. 

DDT  combines  In  a  single  molecule  the 
properties  of  broad  biological  activity,  chem- 
ical suability,  mobility,  and  solubility,  char- 
acteristics (139)  that  cause  it  to  be  accumu- 
lated by  living  non-target  organisms,  thus 
presenting  dangers  that  are  unusual  among 
major  nallutants  (268)  .  DDT  not  only  enters 
food  chains  from  the  Inorganic  environment, 
It  is  increasingly  concentrated  toward  the 
top  of  food  chains,  thereby  posing  a  par- 
ticular threat  to  carnivores  (90,  155,  156.  161, 
208,  209.  214,  260). 


Because  DDT  residues  are  mobile.   (4,  20 
21    22    41    157,   181.  201).  Chemically  stable 
(80    137   201).  nearly  Insoluble  in  water  (20) 
but  quite  soluble  in  lipid  or  fat-like  mate- 
rials   (139).   DDT  cannot  be   used   and   re- 
leased in  the  environment  under  any   cir- 
cumstances, whether  or  not  in  accord  wim 
any  label  or  directions,  without  the  eventu^ 
contamination  of  food  chains,    >86    90,   106, 
131     155,    156,    161.   208.    209.    214,    252.    260) 
inciuding  human  foods,  and  the  tissues  of 
non-target    organisms,    including    man    (50, 

149     223,   258). 

The  entire  biosphere  has,  in  fact,  become 
contaminated  with  DDT  residues,  including 
such  seemingly  unUkely  places  as  air  (12^ 
9  157)  rainwater  (181,  205).  birds  living 
hundreds  of  miles  at  sea  (155.  214).  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  animals  (71,  174.  182.  220,  225) 
and  cosmetics,  and  human  milk  (148,  221). 
DDT  residues  are  regular  contaminants  oi 
human  foods,  including  many  foods  never 
treated  with  the  material,  and  contaminate 
the   tissues  of  virtually   all  human   beings 

(50,  149,  223,  258).  ^   ^,    ,       ,    ., 

DDT  residues  retain  their  broad  biological 
activity  long  enough  to  be  hazardous  to  con- 
taminated non-target  organisms,  most  of 
which  are  far  removed  by  both  time  and  space 
from  the  original  site  of  the  DDT  application. 
(Appendix  E.  •■  7) 

The   relationships   between   DDT   residues 
and   hazards   to  bird   populations,  by   both 
direct    mortality    and    reproductive    failure. 
have  been  particularly  well  documented,  DD-T 
causes  carnivorous  birds,  Including  birds  of 
prev    sea  birds,  and  many  other  species,  to 
lav' eggs  with   abnormally   thin  shells    (88. 
150  211   233) .  These  eggs  break  prematurely, 
resulting    in   sharply    reduced    reproductive 
success    (105).   Populations  of  these  species 
have  in  many  cases  undergone  catastrophic 
declines,  in  some  cases  approaching  extinc- 
tion (7.  87.  154,  214).  The  decline  in  eggshell 
thickness   occurred   shortly   after    the    large 
scale   introduction   of   DDT   into   the   world 
environment   in   the   late    1940'3    (88     150)^ 
Controlled   feeding  experiments   with   DDT 
and    its    metabolites    have    established    the 
causal  relationship  between  DDT  residues  in 
the  environment,  the  production  of  eggs  with 
abnormally  thin  shells,  and  greatly  reduced 
reproductive  success  (218.  232.  256), 

DDT  causes  direct  mortality  of  large  num- 
bers of  birds.  This  has  been  especially  true 
where  attempts  were  made  to  control  Dutch 
elm  disase  with  DDT.  but  has  also  occurred 
under  many  other  circumstances  (89,  191. 
213,236).  . 

DDT   inhibits   reproduction   in   nsh.   witn 
abnormal  mortality  of  the  fry  following  the 
contamination  of  the  adult  fish  and  their 
eggs     This    has    occurred    in    several    fresh- 
water situations,  with  mortalities  of  100  per- 
cent of  the  fry  in  some  instances    (28.  47. 
235)    Controlled  experiments  confirmed  that 
DDT    residues    were    the    causative    agents 
(244    245).  Many  fish  from  other  areas,  in- 
cluding  commercially   important   fish   from 
marine  waters,  show  concentrations  of  DDT 
residues  in  their  tissues  that  approach  those 
that  caused  this  abnormal  fry  mortality   (8, 
156   224,  241 ) .  Imporuint  freshwater  and  ma- 
rine   fisheries    are    seriously    threatened    by 
present    and    anticipated    future   concentra- 
tions of  DDT  residues  in  the  tissues  of  the 
fish    DDT  also  causes  the  direct  mortality  of 
large  numbers  of  fish,  u  phenomenon  that  has 
occurred   under   a   variety   of   circumstances 
46.  62.  198). 

DDT  residues  do  great  damage  to  useful 
invertebrates  of  many  species.  Insect  com- 
munities are  frequently  disrupted  by  the 
killing  of  beneficial  predatory  and  parasitic 
Insects,  thereby  frequently  aggravating  the 
insect  pest  problem  DDT  was  intended  to 
control  (100.  267),  It  kills  pollinating  insects. 
It  damages  various  crustaceans  such  as  crabs 
and  shrimp  (77.  117.  168,  253) .  Even  the  base 


of  oceanic  food  chains,  the  phytoplankton 
can  have  their  photosynthetlc  ««="^"y  'f" 
duced  by  a  few  parts  per  bllUon  of  DDT  in 

the  water  (215).  

By  eliminating  certain  organisms,  especial- 
ly carnivorous  organisms,  from  blotic  com- 
munities. DDT  residues  are  causing  wide- 
spread ecological  damage  (208).  Such  ecosys- 
tem simplification  contributes  to  population 
explosions  of  certain  organisms  lower  in  the 
food  chain  and  normally  controlled  by  the 
carnivores.  Proliferation  of  herbivorous  in- 
sect pests  or  herbivorous  birds  like  black- 
birds are  examples  of  this  phenomenon  (267) . 
The  stabllltv  of  ecosystems  is  thereby  re- 
duced by  the  disruptions  caused  by  DDT. 

DDT  and  its  residues  cause  these  serious 
environmental  effects  by  virtue  of  the  great 
variety  of  their  biological  activity  within 
living'  systems.  These  residues  are  nerve 
toxins  (49  217).  induce  hydroxylating  en- 
zymes iL  the  liver  (42.  112.  145,  229 >,  inhibit 
certain  other  enzymes,  and  interfere  wiUi 
the  photosynthetlc  process  (215).  They  als_o 
are  known  to  induce  estrogenic  activity  (w. 

DDT  residues  exhibit  this  broad  range  of 
biological  activity  within  a  great  diversity 
of  animals  and  even  some  plant  species 
their  activity  extends  to  all  five  classes  of 
vertebrates— amphibians,  reptiles,  fish,  birds, 
and  mammals.  With  these  non-target  orga- 
nisms serving  as  warning  signals  or  monitors, 
showing  the  great  and  diverse  biological  ac- 
tivity of  DDT  Within  a  ."road  range  of  ani- 
mals, it  is  hardly  surprising  that  DDT  has 
now  been  shown  to  operate  by  yet  another 
biological  mechanism— it  is  a  carcinogenic  or 
cancer-causing  agent.  Appendix  E.    i^^ 

In  a  definitive  study  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional cancer  Institute.  DDT  was  added  to 
the  diet  of  mice  and  compared  with  both 
positive  and  negative  control  groups  of  mice 
(238)    The  frequency  of  tumors  of  the  liver, 
lungs  and  lymphoid  organs  was  four  times 
greater  in  mice  fed  DDT  than  those  in  the 
negative  control  group.  The  carcinogenicity 
wal  clearlv  established  because  DDT  caused 
cancer  of  the  same  kind  and  at  approximate- 
ly the  same  frequency  as  did  known  cancer- 
causing  agents  (the  positive  controls)   (238). 
The  National  Cancer  Institute  study  con- 
firmed earlier  evidence  indicating  the  car- 
cinogenicity of  DDT.  As  early  as  1947,  a  study 
bv  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  showed 
that  when   DDT  was  fed  to  rats  there  was 
an  increased  incidence  of  liver  tumors  (226 1 . 
Similar  results  were  obtained  using  rainbow 
trout,   where  DDT  in  the  food  of   the  fish 
caused   the   formation  of   hepatomas    (231). 
Other  experiments  with  mice  carried  through 
five  generations  showed  that  the  DDT  mice 
had  a  substantially  higher  incidence  of  leu- 
kemia and  of  tumors  than  the  non-DDT  mice 

^  In'studles  done  at  the  University  of  Miami 
School  of  Medicine,  human  victims  of  termi- 
nal cancer  were  found  to  contain  more  than 
twice  the  concentration  of  DDT  residues  in 
their  fat  as  did  victims  of  accidental  death 
(223  2581.  The  accident  victims  carried  9  7 
parts  per  million  In  their  fat.  about  aver- 
age for  Americans,  while  the  cancer  victims 
contained   20   to   25   parts   per   million. 

Evidence  that  DDT  causes  cancer  in  hu- 
man beings  is  not  conclusive,  but  DOT  is 
clearlv  carcinogenic  in  test  animals.  The  evi- 
dence" on  DDT  is  similar  to  the  evidence  of 
the  carcinogenic  activity  of  the  cyclamates. 
The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare promptly  withdrew  cyclamates  from  the 
market  on  the  basis  of  such  evidence.  -The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  do  no  less 
with  DDT. 

Alternative  integrated  control  techniques, 
including  the  use  of  chemical,  biological. 
and  other  pest  management  Pr°«dures  are 
available  that  are  as  effective  as  DDT  (37.  65. 
251  2671  Alternative  techniques  would  not 
cause  the  Injury  to  the  environment  nor  pose 


the  threat  to  human  health  described  above 
If  substituted  for  all  of  DDT's  uses.  (Appen- 
dix E  "•17)  DDT  Is  a  highly  disruptive  ma- 
terial' in  the  environment  and  causes  out- 
breaks of  mites,  aphids,  and  scale  insects  by 
klllinK  their  natural  enemies  (267).  It  has 
been  stated  by  a  leading  authority  in  the 
field  that  DDT  has  no  place  in  an  integrated 
pest  control  system  (267). 

VI.    CONCLUSIONS 

The  overwhelming  scientific  evidence  es- 
tablishes that  DDT  is  a  cancer-causing  agent, 
is  injurious  to  animal,  bird  and  fish  popula- 
tions, and  is  causing  serious  ecological  dam- 
age For  these  reasons,  the  continued  use  of 
DDT  poses  an  Imminent  hazard  to  the  public, 
threatening  human  health  and  environ- 
mental resources.  Petitioners  have  long  been 
concerned  with  the  interrelationship  of  a 
wholesome  environment  and  human  w'elfare. 
Further  introduction  of  DDT  into  the  en- 
vironment is  entirely  inconsistent  ^'Jth  ^^^ 
values  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
bound  to  preserve  i,„„,„   .hat 

specifically,  petitioners  have  ^^own  that 
DDT  does  not  comply  with  the  Federal  in- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  in 
the  following  respects:  ^  .„  tho  mih- 

( 1 )  DDT  Is  an  imminent  hazard  to  the  pub- 
lic under  section  4c  of  FIFRA,  7  U.SC. 
5  135b(ci,  and  the  registration  statements 
of  all  economic  poisons  containing  DDT 
should  be  inamediately  suspended. 

(21  DDT  does  not  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2zl2)  (d)  of  FIFRA^  7  U.Sr. 
5  135(2)  (z)  (21  (d)  since  it  Is  causing  serious, 
permanent  and  irreparable  -1-^^°  ^"^^ 
populations  of  non-target  vertebrate  and 
Sseful  invertebrate  animals.  No  warning  or 
caution  statement  contained  '^a^y  label 
is  or  would  be  adequate  if  complied  with  to 
prevent  this  injury  The  injury  is  occunng 
under  the  commonly  recognized  practices  for 

^^?3TdDT   does   not   comply   with   Section 
2z  2    (c)    of  FIFRA.  7  U£.C.   5  135(2)  (z)  ,2) 
(c     for  the  reasons  that  It  is  causing  serious, 
permanent    and   irreparable   damage   to    the 
public  in  that  It  is  causing  injury  specmejl 
above  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  that 
It  (a)   is  causing  serious.  P"°J^^«";^  ^.7,^, 'I 
reparable   damage   to   the    fish   and   wildlife 
resources  of  the  United  States;   (b)   is  caus- 
ing serious,  permanent  and  irreparable  eco- 
logical damage;   (c)   is  a  carcinogen,  and  'd, 
is  causing  serious,  permanent  and  irreparable 
damage    to    large    numbers   of    diverse    non- 
tar?et^organisms  essential  or  beneficial  to  the 
public.  No  directions  contained  in  any  wri.- 
°en  material  would  be  adequate  if  complied 
With  to  prevent  said  damage.  The  damage  i. 
occurring    under   the    commonly    recognized 
nractices  for  the  use  of  DDT. 
^   U,   DDT    does    not    comply    with    Section 
2(z.    2)(g)     of    FIFRA,    7    US  C.    §135(2mz. 

(2)  g)  since  when  used  as  directed  or  used 
n    accordance    with    commonly    recognized 

practice  it  is  injurious  to  living  man  and 
other  vertebrate  animals  to  which  it  k-  ap- 
pued  and  to  persons  applying  such  economic 

''''rsTAllernative  integrated  control  tech- 
niques, including  the  use  of  chemical.  )5.f>- 
logical.  and  other  pest  management  proce- 
dures are  available  that  are  substantially  as 
effective  as  DDT  and  that  do  not  pi;eseiu.> 
cause  the  injury  and  harm  set  forth  above 
and  would  not  cause  such  harm  i!  subsu- 
tuied  for  substantially  all  oi  DDT  s  uses. 

VII.   PRAYER   FOR  RELIEF 

Petiiloners  request  that  the  secretary: 
Bv  order,  immediately,  ill  suspend  the 
regi'stration  of  all  economic  poisons  that  con- 
t^iln  DDT;  and  (2)  issue  Notices  oi  Cancel- 
lation for  all  registered  economic  poisons  that 
contain  DDT.  affording  petitioners  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  fully  m  any  .^dmin- 
istrative  proceedings  held  following  the  is- 
suance  of   notices   of  cancellation  including 
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the  Tight  to  adduce  evidence,  to  rebute  and 
to  croBS-examlne. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jamxs  W.  MooaiCAif. 
Chaklxs  R.  UAij>nN, 
Attorneys     for     Environmental     Defente 
Fund.  Sierra  Club.  Went  ^fic^li9an  En- 
vironmental Action  Council,  and  Na- 
tional AudtLbon  Society. 

Edward  BrstiN, 
Attorney     lor     Eniironmental     Defence 
Fund 
OCTOBKB  31,   1969 
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The  need  for  this  legrislation  is  clear. 
In  fiscal  1969,  approximately  216,200  of 
the  enlisted  separatees  from  the  armed 
services  were  high  school  dropouts.  Only 
6.1  percent  of  the  ehgible  high  school 
dropouts  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
educational  program  conducted  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

There  are  two  primary  causes  of  the 
low  rate  of  participation.  The  first  cause 
is  the  unrealistically  low  level  of  allow- 
ance rates.  The  GI  educational  benefits 
have  not  risen  to  cover  the  skyrocketing 
costs  of  education.  The  second  cause  of 
low  participation  is  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, by  those  who  need  it  the  most,  of 
the  program  under  the  GI  bill. 

Both  of  these  causes  are  rectified  by 
the  Senate  substitute  amendments  to 
H.R.  11959.  A  46-percent  increase  in  edu- 
cational benefits  will  make  the  program 
economically  attractive.  At  least,  a  vet- 
eran will  be  able  to  meet  nearly  all  of  the 
expenses  of  an  education. 

A  second  provision  adopted  by  the 
Senate  will  expand  the  veterans  outreach 
services  program.  This  program  ainjs  at 
searching  out  recently  discharged  vet- 
erans, especially  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged, and  advising  them  of  the 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Final- 
ly, the  expanded  program  will  assist  the 
veterans  in  obtaining  their  hard  earned 
benefits. 

I  see  no  more  fitting  way  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  veterans  than  by  assisting 
them  in  getting  better  education  and 
training  and.  thus,  improving  their  earn- 
ing capabilities. 


SMOKING  AND  HEALTH 


VETERANS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN- 
ING    ASSISTANCE     AMENDMENTS 

OF    1969 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  we  commemorated 
our  veterans  with  symbolic  praise  and 
rhetoric.  Today  we  can  pay  tribute  to 
our  veterans  by  action. 

Yesterday  we  acknowledged  their  sac- 
rifices, their  victories,  and  thanked  the 
veterans  for  their  service  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States.  Today  we  can  il- 
lustrate our  gratitude  by  passing  needed 
legislation. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  concur 
with  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
11959,  the  Veterans  Education  and 
Training  Assistance  Amendments  Act  of 
1969. 


( Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  new  evidence  has  just  come  to 
hand  that  casts  grave  additional  doubt 
on  the  findings  of  the  1964  Report  of  the 
Surgeon  General  on  Smoking  and 
Health.  It  comes  to  light  just  7  days 
after  the  introduction  of  my  bill  to  create 
a  Commission  to  review  and  assess  all 
available  data  on  the  question.  More  im- 
portantly, it  comes  from  a  scientist  who 
must  be  considered  as  the  father  of  the 
hypothesis  that  cigarette  smoking  causes 
cancer:  Dr.  E.  Cuyler  Hammond,  vice 
president  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  for  epidemiology  and  statistical 
research. 

Dr.  Hammond  has  just  reported  that 
a  chemical  found  in  cigarette  smoke, 
benzoiaipyrene.  may  have  to  be  ruled 
out  as  a  possible  cause  of  lung  cancer. 
Benzoiaipyrene  is  no  innocuous  com- 
ponent of  smoke.  The  1964  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's report  labeled  it  "one  of  the  most- 
potent  of  all  the  carcinogens  now 
known." 

For  years,  this  chemical  has  been  a 
link  in  the  indictment  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing. For  years,  individual  physicians,  pri- 
vate health  organizations,  and  Govern- 
ment officials  have  accepted  presence  of 
benzol  a  )pyrene  in  cigarette  smoke  as 
evidence  that  cigarettes  cause  cancer, 
and  that,  if  necessary,  the  tobacco  indus- 
try may  have  to  be  liquidated. 


But  now  a  powerful  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  has  snapped.  Dr.  Hammond 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society  now  re- 
ports that  studies  of  nearly  6,000  roofers 
who  are  exposed  to  large  doses  of  benzo- 
(a)  pyrene  had  no  more  lung  cancer  than 
the  average  man.  He  told  a  meeting  of 
the  American  College  of  Chest  Physicians 
that,  "It  is  most  unlikely  that  benzo(a)  - 
pyrene  has  anything  to  do  with  lung 
cancer  in  man." 

The  roofers,  I  should  point  out,  work 
with  pitch,  and  in  an  average  day  might 
inhale  the  amount  of  this  carcinogen 
contained  in  715  cigarettes,  or  more  than 
35  packs  a  day.  If  there  was  indeed 
a  cause-and-effect  relationship  between 
benzoc a) pyrene  and  lung  cancer.  Dr. 
Hammond  reported,  these  roofers  would 
have  had  a  two  to  three  times  higher 
death  rate  from  the  disease  than  the 
average. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  does  not  now 
know  enough  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween smoking  and  health  to  make  cru- 
cial policy  determinations.  I  submit  that 
science  does  not  now  have  sufficient  data. 
The  existing  data  must  be  reviewed  and 
assessed  objectively  by  scientists,  not  cru- 
saders. Furthermore  there  is  a  pressing 
need  for  original  medical  research  and 
investigation. 

The  situation  as  it  now  exists  is  very 
much  in  line  with  Mark  Twain's  view 
that  "it's  not  what  we  don't  know  that 
hurts  us.  it's  what  we  do  know  that  isn't 
so."  Congress  has  before  it  the  remedy 
to  this  situation.  House  Joint  Resolution 
969  would  give  us  the  means  to  get  at  the 
facts,  to  ask  questions — and  get 
answers— first  before  we  "shoot"  an 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  would  like  to  insert  an 
account  of  Dr.  Hammond's  "new  evi- 
dence" as  it  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  I  call  particular  attention  to  the 
headUne  "Cigaret  Link  to  Cancer  May 
Be  in  Error." 
(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Oct    31.   19691 

CIGARCT    LINK    TO    CANCER    MAY    BE    IN     ERROR 

(By  Ronald  Kotulak) 
A  chemical  found   In   cigaret   smoke   that 
has   been   implicated   as  a  possible  cause   of 


Jung  cancer  may  have  to  be  ruled  out.  a  top 
official  of  the  American  Cancer  society  re- 
ported yesterday. 

The  chemical,  which  is  called  benzo  lal- 
pyrene.  exists  In  extremely  small  amounts  in 
cigaret  smoke.  When  the  chemical  Is  painted 
on  the  skins  of  rats  for  long  periods,  it  can 
prixluce  skin  cancers. 

Dr.  E.  Cuyler  Hammond,  A  C.  S  vice 
president  for  epidemiology  and  statistical 
research,  said  that  studies  of  nearly  G.OOO 
roofers  who  are  exposed  to  large  doses  of  the 
chemical  showed  that  they  had  no  more 
lung  cancer  than  the  average  rate  for  the 
population. 

•It  Is  most  unlikely  that  benzo  |al -pyrene 
has  anything  to  do  with  lung  cancer  m 
man  '•  he  reported  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  College  of  Chest  Physicians  in  the 
Palmer  House. 

The  chemical  is  contained  m  the  pitch 
used  bv  the  men  and  m  an  average  day  a 
worker"  might  Inhale  the  amount  of  benzo 
I  a] -pyrene  contained  in  715  clgarets.  he  said. 

LrTTLE    CROrP    DIFFERENCE 

If  there  was  an  association  between  the 
che.mical  and  lung  cancer,  then  this  group 
of  roofers  would  have  had  a  death  rate  from 
cancer  that  was  two  to  three  times  higher 
than   average,   Dr.   Hammond   said.   Instead. 
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43  roofers  In  the  group  died  of  lung  cancer 
compeared  to  38.8  that  would  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  similar  age  group,  a  difference 
that  Is  statistically  inslgnincant.  he  said. 

In  another  report,  two  Unl»erBlty  of  Louis- 
ville doctors  reported  that  a  study  of  300 
Kentucky  coal  miners  showed  that  coal 
dust  Is  not  as  b^d  a  villain  as  many  people 
expected. 

The  miners  did  not  have  any  higher  rate 
of  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema,  heart 
disease,  lung  cancer,  or  high  blood  pressure 
than  the   general  population. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  COLLKGE 
EXPENSES 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  wa.s 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  IntroducinR  legislation  that  oould 
result  in  substantial  t.HX  savinss  for  the 
parents  of  college  students. 

My  bill  is  nearly  identical  to  a  measure 
introduced  in  the  Senate  last  month  by 
SeruUor  RiBicorF,  -who  for  years  has 
championed  the  cause  of  tax  relief  for 
persons  bearing  the  increasingly  heavy 
costs  of  higher  education.  Both  pror>osals 
are  deaiirned  primarily  to  assist  middle 
and  lower  middle  income  families  by 
awarding  tax  credits  of  up  to  $325  for 
each  student  when  gross  adjusted  income 
does  not  exceed  $15^00  a  year. 

Only  today  I  received  fresh  evidence 
of  the  need  for  this  relief,  from  a  good 
friend  who  wrote  that  he  must  pay  $8,000 
a  year  through  1972  to  maintain  just 
two  children  in  college. 

The  credit  authorized  by  the  legisla- 
tion would  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
100  percent  of  the  first  $200  of  qualifying 
expenditures  for  tuition,  fees  and  books, 
25  percent  of  the  next  $300  and  5  percent 
of  the  subsequent  $1,000.  No  credit  would 
be  jjermltted,  however,  for  living  and 
other  expenses  not  purely  educational,  or 
for  allowable  student  costs  in  excess  of 
$1,500.  Institutions  for  which  the  credits 
could  be  claimed  would  include  colleges 
and  junior  colleges,  universities,  gradu- 
ate schools,  and  vocational  and  business 
schools. 

The  ramifications  of  the  bill  would  be 
felt  in  every  part  of  the  country.  At  San 
Diego  State  College,  the  largest  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  serving  my  own 
district,  California  residents  are  not 
charged  any  tuition,  as  such.  But  the  cost 
of  required  books  and  supplies  is  about 
S180  ..  year,  an  amount  that  CDuld  be 
claimed  In  full  as  a  credit  under  terms 
of  the  legislation  I  am  ofTcring.  The 
degree  of  relief  would,  of  course,  be  even 
greater  for  expenses  incurred  at  institu- 
tions that  charge  tuition. 

The  bill  is  dennitcly  not  a  rich  man's 
measure.  It  would  not  open  any  loop- 
holes in  the  ominous  sense  of  that  much 
bandied-about  word.  For  a  family  pay- 
ing tlie  expenses  of  one  child  in  college, 
tlie  credit  would  gradually  be  phased 
out  between  the  income  levels  of  $15,000 
and  525,000.  If  a  family's  income  were 
;,'reater  than  $25,000.  no  credit  at  all 
would  be  allowed,  unless  two  or  more  col- 
lege level  .students  were  being  supported. 

The  bill  would  give  the  most  help  to 
the  family — or  individual  of  modest 
means — the  sort  of  people  who  might  be 


a  bit  too  well  off  to  qualify  for  conven- 
tional scholarships  but  are  also  desper- 
ately hard-pressed  to  pay  the  full  costs 
of  providing  even  one  child  with  a  col- 
lege education  at  today's  soaring  price 
rates. 

I  hope  this  bill,  which  has  drawn  broad, 
bipartisan  support,  can  be  enacted  with 
a  minimum  of  delay. 


BUSINESS  TAXES  ARE  TOO  HEAVY 
TODAY 

(Mr.  COLLINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plan 
today  in  Congress  is  to  find  ways  to  tax 
business  more.  What  this  country  needs 
is  lower  taxes.  We  need  to  rcsJize  that 
business  is  the  foundation  of  our  pros- 
perous economy.  Business  means  jobs — 
and  job.3  are  essential,  as  they  keep  peo- 
ple busy  and  In  turn  provide  more  taxable 
income. 

Let  me  refer  to  you  for  study  the  tax 
analysis  from  this  middle-sized  factory 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  260  employees  on 
their  payroll  are  the  base  of  their  home- 
town economy.  Wages  from  this  factory 
provide  jobs  for  grocery  stores,  gasoline 
stations,  clothing  stores,  appliances, 
homebuilders.  and  general  merchants. 

Business  needs  more  cash  profits  to 
help  increase  sales  to  offset  inflation. 
Plants  need  more  cash  profits  to  buy  more 
modern  machinery  so  as  to  stay  competi- 
tive in  price  and  progressive  in  growth. 
This  company  needs  more  cash  profits 
to  encourage  investors  to  stay  in  this 
stock. 

In  1968.  this  company  had  sales  of 
$5,548,000  and  made  $106,685  In  net 
profit.  At  the  same  time,  it  collected  and 
paid  taxes  for  governments  totaling 
$715,949.  Dividends  to  stockholders  were 
$25,000. 

Corporate  Taxes 
Payroll   ta«es.  employer    (PICA  and 
Stale      and      Pederai      unemploy- 
ment)      »81.735 

Real  estate  taxes 17.373 

Federal   rorpor.i'e  Income   taxes....     29.028 
Pennsyivnnla    State    Income    taxes. 

corporate    7,783 

C.nllfomla  Stnte  income  tax,  corpo- 
rate     1,800 

New  Jersey  State  franchise  tax 480 

California  personal  property  tax 2,667 

P.^iinsylvanla  cipltal  5tock  t.ix. 360 

US.  income  tax  employees  withheld.   255,  051 

FD.C.A.  tax  withheld 73.010 

lyical  wage  taxes  withheld 17.576 

New   York   State   Income   tax  with- 
held     1.228 

New  Jersey  State  Income  tax  with- 
held     118 

New  York  City  Income  tax  withheld-  83 

Pennsylvania   use  taxes 437 

Sales  tax  on  purchases 11.320 

Income   tax.  dividends.. 9.000 

Ktiate  taxes,  stockholder 206.000 

Total     _ 715.949 

During  the  year,  old  stockholders  died 
and  passed  on  their  stock  worth  $550,000. 
The  estate  consisted  of  land  and  stocks. 
The  estate  had  to  sell  the  stock  to  pay 
the  $206,000  estate  tax  on  the  stock.  How 
can  the  person  who  bought  the  stock  re- 
pay the  loan  or  even  maintain  his  bank 
loan  with  8-percent  interest.  Dividends 


were  much  lower  than  bank  interest  pay- 
able on  the  investment. 

Let  us  encourage  business  to  make 
money.  When  business  is  profitable,  our 
country  is  prosperous. 


LET  US  ENCOURAGE  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  IN  HIS  EFFORTS  TO 
ACHIEVE  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  evening.  November 
3.  the  President  embarked  upon  one  of 
the  hardest  programs  ever  imdertaken 
by  an  American  Chief  of  State.  He  mu^i 
hold  the  support  and  gain  the  imder- 
standmg  of  the  American  people  in  ref- 
erence to  Vietnam.  As  you  know,  our  in- 
volvement there  has  been  the  cause  ct 
the  deepest  division  and  broadest  na- 
tional confusion  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  President  has  explained  the  ob- 
jectives and  policies  on  Vietnam.  In  out- 
lining his  plans  for  the  future,  he  made  a 
straightforward  appeal  for  national  sup- 
port particularly  focusing  upon  tlif 
backing  from  "the  great  silent  majority' 
of  American  citizens. 

I  join  the  President  in  soliciting  the 
support  of  all  the  people  who  warn 
a  just  peace  and  not  just  any  peace 
in  Vietnam.  Tlie  President  has  categor- 
ically stated  that  he  Is  working  to  end 
the  war  on  two  fronts. 

First,  he  reiterated  his  peace  proposals 
In  great  detail.  He  itemized  liis  efforts 
since  his  election  to  make  progress  in  the 
negotiations  in  Paris.  Also,  in  an  un- 
precedented move,  he  revealed  to  the 
public  his  secret  initiatives  for  peace 
which  were  all  blithly  rejected  by  the  in- 
flexible leaders  in  North  Vietnam.  We 
have  repeatedly  made  overtures  to  get 
the  negotiations  imderway  and  yet  they 
have  fallen  on  apparently  deaf  ears.  One 
must  wonder  who  really  wants  peace. 

Second,  he  disclosed  a  plan  to  brine; 
the  war  to  an  end  regardless  of  what 
happens  on  the  negotiating  front.  He 
emphatically  stated  he  has  a  withdrawal 
timetable,  that  it  is  known  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  leaders,  that  it  would  pro- 
gressively lessen  America's  role  in  tlie 
war.  and  that  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
assuming  a  much  greater  responsibility 
in  the  protection  of  their  people. 

The  President  hopes  enough  Ameri- 
cans, although  weary  of  the  war.  will  sup- 
port an  orderly  and  viable  peace  to  en- 
able him  to  move  along  these  broad  lines. 
The  success  or  failure  of  his  hope  de- 
pends upon  how  convinced  the  people  re- 
main that  the  war  Is  being  Vietnamized 
and  that  no  peace  initiatives  are  being 
neglected. 

In  light  of  his  stand.  I  feel  it  would 
take  a  crass  cynic  to  deny  the  fact  the 
President  is  dedicated  to  resolving  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  Under  his  leader- 
ship over  50.000  troops  have  returned 
home  and  American  casualties  have 
dropped  to  the  lowest  levels  in  years. 
Granted,  he  rejected  the  simplistic  and 
politically  expedient  course  of  an  imme- 
diate American  withdrawal.  But  how 
many  people  would  be  willing  to  accept 
the  consequences  of  such  a  move?  How 
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would  the  humanitarians  who  decried  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  feel  about  a 
reenactment  of  the  bloodbath  at  Hue? 
How  would  those  people  who  deplored  the 
use  of  napalm  react  to  the  repeat  of 
wholesale  burning  and  slaughter  that 
followed  the  French  retreat  from  Viet- 
nam in  1954?  And  what  about  our  pris- 
oners of  war  and  the  many  refugees  in 
the  countryside  who  face  annihUaUon 
if  we  were  to  leave?  In  making  his  deci- 
sion the  President  realized  that  the  pre- 
cipitate withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Vietnam  would  be  a  disaster  not 
only  for  South  Vietnam  but  for  the 
United  SUtes  and  for  the  cause  of  world 

peace. 

The  President  recognized  that  some 
people,  many  of  whom  are  honest  and 
patriotic  Americans,  are  disappomted  by 
his  acUons.  However,  as  Mr.  Nixon  elo- 
quently stated: 

I  would  be  untrue  to  my  oath  of  office  if  I 
allowed  the  policy  of  this  naUon  to  be  dic- 
tated by  the  minority  .  .  .  who  uy  to  Impose 
their  will  on  the  nation  by  mounting  demon- 
strations in  the  street  ...  If  a  vocal  minority, 
however  fervent  Its  cause,  prevails  over  rea- 
son and  the  wlU  of  the  ma)orlty,  this  nation 
has  no  future  as  a  free  society. 

I  receive  many  letters  from  concerned 
citizens  who  want  to  be  Involved  in  solv- 
ing our  Nation's  problems  and  who  ask 
•What  can  I  do?"  If  you  believe,  as  I  do. 
that  the  President  has  a  plan  for  peace 
and  you  want  to  help  him  implement  it, 
here  is  what  you  can  do. 

Contact  the  President  and  tell  him  you 
want  the  war  to  end  and  that  you  have 
confidence  in  him  to  achieve  this  goal. 
The  President  has  acted  in  a  positive 
manner,  reversing  the  troop  buUdup 
which  characterized  the  last  two  admin- 
istrations. There  are  indications  that  all 
of  our  combat  troops  will  be  removed  by 
the  end  of  1970.  What  the  President 
needs  now  is  a  positive  response  from  the 
American  body  politic.  With  strong  pub- 
lic support,  the  President  can  proceed 
forthrlghtly  and  confidently  with  his  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  just  peace.  For,  as  Mr. 
Nixon  stated: 

Let  us  be  united  for  peace,  let  us  also  be 
xinlted  against  defeat.  Because  let  us  under- 
stand: North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or  hu- 
mlUate  the  United  SUtes.  Only  Americans 
can  do  that. 

It  is  now  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to 
end  this  silence  and  acknowledge  to  our 
President  that  we  encourage  his  efforts 
to  achieve  peace  in  Vietnam. 

DOMINATION      OF     THE     VIETNAM 
MORATORIUM  ACTIVITIES  BY  EX- 
TREMISTS OF  THE  LEFT 
(Mr.  TAFT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end  of 
today's  business,  I  have  reserved  a  special 
order  of  60  minutes  to  discuss  certain 
information  relating  to  the  Vietnam 
moratorium  activities  planned  for  Wash- 
ington later  this  week.  I  ask  unan.mous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  that  special  order 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  in  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
CXV 2128 — Part  25 


Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  a  column  by  Evans  and  Novak 
describing  the  domination  of  the  mora- 
torium planning  by  extremists  of  the 
left  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Record.  ^.     ...       *„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

UBEHALS      CAPrrOLATK      TO      EXTKEMISTS,      REDS 

DoMiNATX  'Peace'  Movement 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novaic) 
The  tens  of  thousands  of  well-meaning 
war  protesters  set  to  converge  on  Washing- 
ton Saturday  wUl  be  Joining  a  demonstra- 
tion planned  Elnce  summer  by  advocates  of 
violent  revoluUon  In  the  US.  who  openly 
support  Communist  forces  in  Vietnam. 

Accordingly,  whatever  happens  here  Satur- 
day the  Nov.  15  march  on  Washington  will 
mark  a  postwar  high  water  mark  lor  tbe 
American  far  left.  Responsible  liberals  have 
been  enlisted  as  foot  soldiers  in  an  opera- 
tion mapped  out  mainly  by  exUemists— 
tesumony  to  the  present  ineffectiveness  of 
nonviolent,  liberal  elements  in  the  peace 
movement.  . 

Moreover,  heavy-handed  Nixon  adminis- 
tration reaction  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Richard  G  Klelndienst  assures  that  any 
%-lolence  on  Saturday  wUl  be  blamed  by  lib- 
erals on  the  government,  and  the  avoidance 
of  %'iolence  wUl  be  credited  by  these  same 
liberals  to  the  self-restraint  of  the  far  left. 
Although  liberals  belatedly  spent  this 
week  in  frantic  eleventh-hour  efforts  to  co- 
opt  Saturday's  march,  they  had  plenty  of 
advance  warning.  The  New  MobUlzatlon 
committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam  (New 
Mobei  sponsors  of  the  march,  was  formed 
last  July  in  Cleveland  with  an  execuuve 
committee  dominated  by  supporters  of  tbe 
Vletcong. 

The  executive  committee  Is  moderate 
when  compared  with  the  60-member  steering 
committee,  studded  with  past  and  present 
Communist  Party  members  (including  vet- 
eran party  functionary  Arnold  Johnson ) .  Far 
more  Important  than  representation  by  the 
lareely  moribund  American  Communist 
Party  however.  Is  inclusion  on  the  steering 
committee  of  leaders  in  its  newly  invigorateo 
Trotskyite  movement. 

The  steering  committee  began  eclipsing 
the  executive  committee  in  recent  wee^6 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Trotskyite  So- 
ciaUst  workers  Party  and  Its  fast  growing 
vouth  arm.  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance^ 
Fred  Halstead  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party 
took  over  planning  for  a  march  calculated 
to  end  in  violent  confrontation. 

Participating  in  planning  sessions  were 
tlcments  even  more  violence-prone  than  tne 
Trolskyltes:  extreme  SDS  factions  calling 
themselves  the  revolutionary  brigade.  Wild 
.^onancs  for  storming  the  White  House  the 
Justice  Department,  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese Embassy  were  prepared. 

Furthermore,  the  New  mobe  was  in  closer 
contact  with  Communist  Vietnamese  official 
circles  than  Is  generally  realized.  Ron  Young, 
a  member  of  the  New  Mobe  steering  com- 
mittee, journeyed  to  Stockholm  Oct.  11-12 
lor  a  meeting  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  North  Vietnam  government  ;ind  the  Vlet- 
cong Reporting  on  plans  lor  Nov.  15.  Young 
urged  a  worldwide  propaganda  campaign  to 
boost  the  demonstration. 

The  link  between  Hanoi  and  elements  of 
t'-'e  New  Mobe  was  again  demonstrated  Oct. 
14  when  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  of  North 
Vietnam  sent  greetings  to  American  antiwar 
demonstrators.  Halstead.  the  Trotskyite  lead- 
er dralted  a  friendly  reply  to  Hanoi  ap- 
proved by  a  mijority  of  the  New  Mobe  s 
steering  committee.  Its  transmission  was 
blocked  only  by  the  Intervention  of  Stewart 


Meachem  of   tie  American   Prtends  Servlc* 

Committee,   one   of    the   New    Mobe  s    mod- 

Thus  far-left  orientation  of  the  New  Mobe 
for  weeks  has  worried  liberal  doves,  includ- 
ing   the    youthful    leaders    of    the    peaceful 
Oct     15    Moratorium.    Sen.    Charles    Goodell 
of   New   York,   emerging   as   a   leading   con- 
gressional foe  of  the  war,  attempted— with- 
out success— to   reduce   extremist   influence 
inside  the  New  Mobe  and  argued  against  in- 
cluding   far    leftists    on    the    steering    com- 
mittee. ,,.     ,  ,_ 
But  the  liberals,  having  forgotten  the  fate 
of  popular  front  movements  a  generaUon  ago 
and    unwilling    to    repudiate    any    antiwar 
forces    would    not   actually    break   with   the 
New   Mobe.  Any   chance  of   that  was  elimi- 
nated by  President  Nixon's  relatively  hard- 
line speech  Nov.  3  and  government  strategy 
laid    down    at    the    Justice    Department    by 
Klelndienst. 

Goodell  and  Sen.  George  McGovem  of 
South  Dakota,  after  much  deliberation,  ac- 
cepted invitations  to  address  the  demon- 
stration in  hopes  of  moderating  it  Similarly, 
moratorium  leaders  this  week  have  tried  to 
insinuate  themselves  Into  control  of  the 
march  But  the  march  remains  essentially  a 
project  of  the  far  left.  consUtutlng  a  tragic 
failure  of  leadership  by  liberal  foes  of  the 
war. 


Mr  TAFT.  In  my  special  order.  I  will 
discuss  in  detaU  a  considerable  amount 
of  additional  information  sustainmg 
that  viewpoint,  including  an  internaUon- 
ally  circulated  memorandum  of  the 
Stockholm  Conference  of  October  12. 
That  memorandum  discloses  the  plans 
made  at  that  time  relating  to  the  next 
few  days  in  Washington.  I  do  not  believe 
this  memorandum  has  been  published 
previously  in  this  country. 

I  invite  all  Members  who  are  interested 
or  who  may  have  other  information  of 
this  nature  to  join  with  me  at  that  time. 


CAN  A  DISORDERLY  SOCIETY 
SURVIVE? 

(Mr  SEBELTUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  radio  broadcasters  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  becoming  a  vital  and 
necessary  voice  in  our  democracy  and 
began  editorializing  on  a  regular  basis, 
several  stations  have  proved  to  the  pub- 
lic they  not  only  exercise  their  right  to 
editorialize,  but  also  safeguard  that  right 
by  doing  so  in  a  most  responsible  way. 

Such  is  the  case  of  WIBW  in  Topeka. 
Kans  Mr.  Thad  M.  Sandstrom,  gen- 
eral manager  of  WIBW.  recently  broad- 
cast two  editorials  that  are  most  timely 
and  appropriate.  The  first  raises  the 
question.  "Can  a  disorderly  society  sur- 
vive''" This  is  most  appropriate  as  we 
anticipate  this  week's  activities  protest- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  second  editorial  Involves  an  issue 
that  is  much  less  controversial— legisla- 
tion that  I  have  introduced  regarding 
limiting  dayUght  saving  time  to  the  J 
summer  months. 

Many  informed  and  interested  citizens 
of  Kansas  share  my  view  that  our  State 
is  fortunate  to  have  such  a  responsible 
radio  voice  as  we  search  for  answers  to 
our  many  pressing  problems. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  submit  the  followmg 
editorials  for  inclusion  In  the  Record; 
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IWIBW  editorial.  Oct.  12.  19691 

Former  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Charles  E.  Whlttaker.  raises  the 
question:  "Can  a  disorderly  society  survive?" 
Justice  Whlttaker  answers  his  own  question 
this  way:  "In  all  recorded  history,  none  ever 
has.  On  the  contrary."  he  says,  "History 
shows  that  the  first  evidence  of  each  so- 
ciety's decay  appeared  in  the  toleration  of 
disobedience  of  Its  laws." 

Whlttaker  then  relates  this  fact  of  history 
to  certain  groups  In  this  country  which  hold 
that  It  Is  proper.  Indeed  that  they  have  the 
right.  «o  violate  thoae  laws  with  which  they 
do  not  agree.  Of  this,  the  former  Justice  says: 
•The  great  pity  here  Is  that  these  groups  are 
actually  eroding  and  destroying  the  legal 
processes  which  alone  can  ever  assure  to 
them,  or  permanently  maintain  for  them,  due 
process  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
that  can,  thus,  protect  them  from  discrim- 
ination  and  abuses  by  majorities." 

Without  the  rule  of  law  there  can  be  no 
freedom.  Any  man  has  the  right  to  protest 
any  law  and  urge  Its  repeal  or  ch.inge  But 
no  man  has  the  right  to  violate  any  law 
simply  because  he  does  not  agree  with  It. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  a  mes- 
sage 65  years  ago.  said: 

"No  man  Is  above  the  law  and  no  man 
Is  below  It:  nor  do  we  ask  any  mans  per- 
mission when  we  require   him  to  obey  it." 

IWIBW  editorial.  Oct.  5.  1969| 

As  the  first  touches  of  autumn  dot  the 
Kansas  hills,  we're  reminded  that  summer  Is 
at  an  end.  And  as  the  days  grow  shorter.  It 
seems  that  this  part  of  the  country  is  being 
forced  to  live  by  the  rules  of  the  big  cities 
of  the  east.  We  don't  object  to  Daylight 
Saving  Time  during  the  summer  months.  In 
fact,  we  found  the  long  evenings  when  it 
doesn't  get  dark  till  nine  o'clock  or  so  to  be 
right  pleasant  during  the  months  of  June, 
July  and  August. 

But  along  about  this  time  of  year,  we 
wonder  about  the  wisdom  of  having  Day- 
light Time  extend  from  late  April  till  late 
October.  Already.  It's  pretty  dark  when  some 
children  are  on  thetr  way  to  school.  Many 
workers  now  go  to  work  before  sun  up. 
while  farmers  .  .  .  whose  livestock  knows  no 
time  table  .  .  .  find  their  way  to  the  barn 
with  a  flashlight.  With  the  amount  of  leisure 
time  growing.  It  seems  certain  that  Daylight 
Time  during  the  summer  will  be  with  iis  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  If  you've  visited  In  the 
big  cities  of  the  east  during  the  summer,  you 
can  see  why  they  want  as  much  sunlight  as 
ptosslble  after  normal  working  hours  And  we 
certainly  recognize  the  need  for  a  national 
time  standard  that  is  as  viniform  ;us  practical. 

But  it  does  seem  to  us  that  six  months  Is 
too  long  for  Daylight  Time  to  last  There 
are  several  proposals  to  revise  the  number  of 
weeks  of  daylight  time — including  one  Intro- 
duced by  western  Kansas  Congressman 
Keith  Sebellui.  His  prof>osal  deserves  the 
suppxDrt  of  the  entire  Kansas  Congressional 
delegation  .  .  .  and  in  fact.  Congressmen 
from    throughout    the    Middle    West 

In  essence,  we  think  it  would  be  a  good 
'dea  to  have  Daylight  Time  start  on  Memori:xl 
Day,  late  in  May  .  .  .  and  go  through  Labor 
Day,  the  first  Monday  in  September.  The 
extension  of  Daylight  Time  through  the  end 
of  October  is  an  example  of  taking  a  good 
thing  too  far. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  PRETENSES 

I  Mr,  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr,  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  therein 
a  very  meaningful  article  touching  on 


the  administration's  decision  to  request 
a  10-percent  Increase  in  social  security 
benefits  that  will  not  require  raising  pay- 
roll taxes. 

It  would  appear,  according  to  the  chief 
actuary  for  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, that  the  social  security  trust 
fund  is  now  overflncuiced  and  could  ab- 
sorb the  10-percent  Increase  In  benefits 
that  the  administration  will  seek  from 
Congress. 

The  chief  actuary.  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Myers,  states  that  there  will  be  enough 
in  the  trust  fund  to  finance  a  10-percent 
increase  of  social  security  benefits  which 
is,  according  to  that  official,  about  the 
cost-of-living  increase,  although  I  per- 
sonally believe  it  is  much  closer  to  20 
percent. 

At  present  each  worker  and  his  em- 
ployer pays  4  8  percent  of  the  worker's 
first  $7,800  in  income,  or  a  maximum  of 
$374.40  each  year  toward  social  security. 
The  tax  rate  will  rise  to  5.2  percent  on 
January  1.  1971.  under  existing  law.  This 
tax  is  unduly  burdensome. 

Benefits  now  average  $99.69  a  month, 
with  a  ininimum  of  $55  and  a  maximum 
of  $165.50  a  month.  These  are  picayune 
and  inadequate  in  this  day  and  age,  and 
our  inflated  economy. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  these 
figures,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
payments  constitute  even  half-decent 
support  for  human  beings  in  this  high- 
cost,  inflationary  period  when  prices  of 
ordinary  necessities  of  life,  housing, 
food,  clothing,  and  other  indispensable 
items  are  skyrocketing  above  previous 
levels  and  causing  untold  hardship  to 
people  living  on  fixed  Incomes. 

Time  and  again,  I  have  urged  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  social  security  leg- 
islation, to  conduct  hearings  and  speed 
action  on  several  bills,  including  one 
introduced  by  myself,  to  bring  social  se- 
curity benefits  up  to  current  price  and 
living  cost  levels.  I  hope  these  hearings 
will  be  held  according  to  schedule. 

Notwithstanding  the  hardship  being 
experienced  by  very  many  worthy  older 
people,  who  simply  cannot  exist  tolerably 
and  decently  on  current  benefits,  the  so- 
cial security  trust  fund  has  been  richly 
replenished  by  high  employee  earnings, 
contributions,  greater  employment,  and 
increased  interest  earned  on  the  fund 
this  year. 

Whatever  the  cost,  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  hish,  the  Congress  must  take  urgent 
action  to  increase  social  security  bene- 
fits, to  provide  some  much  needed  relief 
for  a  great  many  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries, who  are  eking  out  a  bare  exist- 
ence with  totally  inadequate  income. 

The  time  has  long  passed  for  action, 
and  I  urge  our  friend,  the  able  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  his  great 
committee,  to  Rive  this  critical  matter 
attention  on  a  real  crash  basis,  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  so  that  substantial 
relief  can  be  provided  to  those  veterans 
of  industry,  agriculture,  business,  the 
professions,  our  American  economy,  who 
in  their  advanced  years,  in  many  In- 
stances, are  living  lonely,  frugal  lives  on 
meager  incomes  that  do  not  permit  them 
to  enjoy  even  the  barest  necessities  of 


life,  but  compel  them  all  too  often  to  eat 
the  bitter  bread  of  poverty. 

The  fact  is  that  our  affluent  society  has 
become  an  exploitative  society  where 
price  gouging  is  rampant,  where  profits 
are  skyrocketing,  where  some  people  are 
enjoying  unimaginable  luxuries,  housing, 
and  extravagant  living,  while  other 
needy  ones  are  almost  without  the  bare 
means  of  keeping  body  and  soul  together 
This  is  the  real  gap  separating  our  people 
that  must  be  closed. 

This  situation  is  doing  much  to  brine 
bitter  disillusionment  and  loss  of  con- 
fidence among  the  poor  and  the  needy, 
and  other  people  as  well,  in  our  vaimted. 
free-enterprise  system,  with  its  high  and 
rich  productivity  that  does  not  furnish 
the  bare  minimum  necessities  of  life  to 
millions  of  worthy  Americans  wending 
their  way  through  the  last  years  of  their 
lives  in  poverty  and  hardship. 

I  hope  this  Congress  will  no  longer 
delay  in  providing  the  relief  that  higher 
social  security  payments  could  readily 
fiu-nlsh  out  of  funds  set  aside  in  large 
part  from  the  earnings  of  the  people,  or 
out  of  lush,  national  revenues. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  which  the  English 
poet  wrote  years  ago:  "111  fares  the  land 
to  lingering  Ills  a  prey — where  wealth 
accumulates  and  men  decay." 

Some  In  this  coimtry  today  are  swollen 
with  excessive  profits,  while  others  go 
hungry,  helpless  little  children  among 
them,  while  prices  bound  toward  the 
monetary  stratosphere,  while  exploiters 
are  sated  with  a  surfeit  of  gold  and  in- 
flated prices,  at  a  time  when  many  lan- 
guish in  hunger  on  the  streets,  and 
others  are  gouged  and  rifled  by  incredible 
prices,  excessive  interest  rates,  while 
others  blandly  affix  daily  price  increase 
tags  on  necessaries  of  life  and  indispens- 
able food  people  must  buy  or  starve. 

These  things,  and  a  senseless,  ill- 
fated,  frustrating  war,  are  fragmenting 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people 
and  the  outside  world  in  the  capacity  of 
this  Government  to  solve  the  problems  of 
economic  and  social  stability,  freedom, 
equality  in  the  Nation,  and  peace  in  the 
world. 

These  things  are  driving  many  of  the 
people  into  the  arms  of  the  Marxists 
and  other  visionary  zealots,  who  strive  to 
convert  this  Nation  into  a  dictatorial, 
collectivLst  police  state.  Are  we  going  to 
stand  by  and  let  them  do  it?  I  think  not. 
But  we  certainly  must  put  the  peace- 
freedom-prospcrity  show  on  the  road. 
It  is  late. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 
I  From  the  Worcester  (  Mass  I  Sunday 
Telegram.  Sept    21.  1969] 

Hike   See.v   im  the  Works  tor  Old-Ace 
Pensioners 

Washington  — The  Nixon  Administration 
IS  believed  to  be  preparing  a  request  for  next 
week  for  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  Social 
Security  benefits  that  will  not  require  rais- 
ing payroll  taxes. 

Robert  J.  Myers,  chief  actuary  for  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  said  yesterday 
that  the  Soi-ial  Security  trust  fund  Is  now 
overfinanced  and  could  absorb  the  10  per 
cent  boost  In  benefits  that  the  President  said 
Wednesday  he  would  seek  from  Congress. 

Nixon  did  not  say  how  he  planned  to  fi- 
nance such  an  Increase.  But  Myers,  who 
makes  cost  estimates  of  social  insurance  and 
related  programs,  told  UPI  that  Admlnistru- 
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tlon  officials  asked  him  whether  the  trust 
fund  could  caver  the  boost  and  Uiat  he  re- 
plied It  could. 

"There  will  be  enough  there  to  finance  a  i" 
per  cent  Increase,  and  10  per  cent  Is  about 
the  cost-of-living  Increase,"  Myers  said 

A  worker  and  his  employer  each  pays  4  B 
D-r  cent  of  the  workers  first  $7,800  in  In- 
come or  a  maximum  of  »374  40  each  a  year, 
toward  Social  Security.  The  tax  rate  w.ll  raise 
to  5  2  per  cent  on  Jan.  1,  1971,  under  exlst- 

'"sen^flts  now  average  »99  69  R  month,  with 
a  minimum  of  $55  and  a  maximum  of  tl65.50 

a  month.  .  ,      ^^^ 

Some  congressional  leaders,  notibly  ben. 
Rufsell  B.  Long.  D-La..  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
a*e  Finance  Committee,  have  called  for  even 
higher  benefit  Increases^  But  Myers  said  '  10 
per  cent  Is  about  right." 

He  'aid  the  15  per  c?nt  boost  proposed  b\ 
«;ome  Democrats  would  be  a  "rtep  In  the  ex- 
pansionist direction."  EKpanslonltt  Is  Myers 
Tavorlte  word  for  those  he  says  would  greatly 
broaden  Social  Security  coverage  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  program. 

Myers  attributed  the  systems  financia. 
health  to  higher  employe  earnings  this  year 
greater  employment  and  increased  Interest 
earnings  on  the  trust  funds. 
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position  which  the  Sato  government  has 
taken,  that  of  revision  sometime  in  1972, 
represents  a  compromise  which  may  in 
the  final  analysis  be  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Okinawa^Pres- 
id'nt  Nixon  no  doubt  will  be  guided  by 
this  thought  as  he  considers  Prime  Min- 
ister Sato's  proposal  at  Uieir  meeting 
next  week. 

Bec-iuse  the  reversion  iscue  is  not  only 
a  political  dynamite,  but  also  an  emo- 
tional powderkeg,  I  for  one,  as  a  student 
of  East-West  relations,  hope  that  a  firm 
date  for  reversion  v.ill  be  agreed  to  at 
the  meeting  befvcen  the  leaders  of  the 
two  great  nations. 

PAIRIOTISM.    LIKE   DISSENT.    MAY 
BE  ABUSED 


REVERSION  FAVORED  BY 
OKINAWANS 

(Mr  MATSUNAGA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  HoiJ.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  >  „       , 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato  of  Japan  is 
scheduled  to  be  here  in  Washington  next 
week  to  confer  with  President  Nixon 
on  the  primary  issue  of  the  reversion  of 
Okinawa  to  Japan.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
conference  will  result  in  the  finalization 
of  a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement. 

In  the  meantime,  some  concern  has 
been  expressed  by  certain  Members  of 
Congress  as  to  whether  or  not  the  peo- 
ple of  Okinawa  themselves  would  prefer 
to  remain  in  status  quo.  In  this  regard, 
the  Mainichl  Shinbun.  one  of  the  three 
leading  newspapers  in  Japan,  conducted 
a  public  opinion  survey  in  Okinawa 
proper  and  publis.ied  its  findings  on 
November  4.    1969. 

The  survey  showed  that  86  percent 
of  the  people  responding  to  a  question- 
naire favored  reversion.  8  percent  op- 
posed, and  6  percent  were  undecided.  A 
total  of  926  persons  responded  to  the 
Mainichl  inquiry. 

The  survey  also  showed  that  91  per- 
cent of  the  men  favored  reversion,  6  per- 
cent opposed,  and  only  3  percent  were 
undecided,  as  compared  to  82  percent  of 
the  women  who  favored,  9  percent  who 
opposed,  and  9  percent  who  had  no  opin- 
ion. 

Other  polls  conducted  by  the  Okinawa 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
interested  organizations  have  shown 
about  the  same  results. 

There  has  been,  and  still  Is,  some  dif- 
ference as  to  the  time  when  the  rever- 
sion of  Okinawa  to  Japan  should  be  ef- 
fected. Three  divisions  are  noticeably 
present:  First,  those  who  advocate  im- 
mediate and  imcondltional  reversion; 
second,  those  who  prefer  a  5-year  or 
more  delay;  end  third,  those  who  sup- 
port the  government  efifort  toward  re- 
version in  1972. 
Mr.  Speaker,  from  all  indications  the 


I  Mr  PODELL  asked  and  was  p..vcn 
IKrmiision  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  le- 

mnrks.  >  ^    , 

Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  pa- 
tiiotism  has  become  the  all-purpose  re- 
sponse  used   by    some    in   authority   to 
faose   who   take  issue   with   established 
Government  policies.  Tae  implicat.on  is 
that  those  who  do  not  support  a  given 
policy  are  at  least  unpatriotic  and  per- 
haps guilty  of  treason.  Such  feeble  logic  is 
as  severe  an  abuse  of  the  flag  as  burning 
it  Name  calling  instead  of  feasible  alter- 
nat  ves  is  as  flagrant  an  abuse  of  our 
tiad'tion  as  demanding  a  Vietcong  vic- 
tory Only  the  frightened  with  little  faith 
in  our  beliefs  and  institutions  demand 
gimple  solutions  or  hide  behind  catch- 
words Only  those  who  lack  understand- 
ing of  patriotism's  real  rationale  seek  to 
utilize  it   as   a  panacea   or  all-purpose 
cover.  .  , 

America  has  never  lacked  for  patriots; 
those  who  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  well  being  and  security  for  a  cause 
they  believe  to  be  just.  Their  reasons 
were  as  diverse  as  the  times  they  lived 
in  and  causes  they  espoused.  Love  of 
country  is  not  always  a  slogan  or  a 
charge  through  the  smoke  of  bloody  bat- 
tlefield. It  can  be  fotmd  on  the  lips  of  a 
dissenter  as  often  as  upon  those  of  a  dy- 

inK  hero.  ,    .     ,      j      jn 

Only  those  who  love  their  land  will 
stand  up  for  it.  Only  those  who  retain 
passionate  faith  in  her  ideals  will  sacri- 
fice for  her.  And  the  greater  a  danger  to 
a  nation,  the  more  is  required  of  her  trtie 
patriots.  Only  \ibrant  ideals  and  princi- 
ples command  fervent  love  of  country. 
Any  society  worthy  of  such  sacrifice 
prizes  the  rights  of  its  dispossessed,  plac- 
ing its  highest  premium  upon  the  privi- 
lec'e  of  dissent.  Often  it  takes  far  more 
courage  and  patriotism  to  disagree  than 
to  conform.  Many  a  society  has  clicked 
its  collective  heels  in  the  name  of  patri- 
otism and  allowed  its  national  soul  to  be 
betrayed. 

Patriotism,  Mr.  Speaker,  comes  in 
many  forms.  In  determination  of  a 
country  to  guarantee  a  fair  trial.  In  de- 
termination of  her  citizens  to  defend 
such  a  right.  Patriotism  is  to  love  your 
country  enough  so  you  will  not  shame 
her  Patriotism  is  to  hold  high  office  and 
respect  it  enough  not  to  degrade  it  by 
slinging  unbecoming  language  at  dis- 
senters. Patriotism  Is  to  have  faith  m 
the  vitality  and  endurance  of  its  ideas 


and  premise.  Patriotism  is  to  quesUon 
doubtful  values,  wrong  poUcics,  and  out- 
dated iiistitutions. 

Patriotism  Is  sacrificed  for  by  many, 
yet  understood  by  few.  It  is  often  a  pro- 
tective rote  for  reactionaries,  who  in  the 
process  degrade  both  the  NaUon  end  its 
priceless  heritage.  Slogans  and  marble 
statues  are  cold  parents  of  such  a  warm 
word  as  patriotism.  We  mu-it  look  else- 
where for  its  progenitors.  We  find  it  in 
a  poor  man  raismg  his  eyes  to  the  heights 
of  new  opportunity.  In  tin  underpaid,  ex- 
ploited person  daring  to  join  a  union. 
In    a   minority's    desperate   clutch    for 
rir-hts    under    cur    Ccnstituticn.    In    an 
Gutcn,'  against  that  which  pollutes  our 
land  "poisons  cur  dream,  and  degrades 
our  brothers.  It  is  a  belief  in  America 
causing  pecple  to  seek  redress  of  griev- 
ances  within  our   sj-stem   rather   than 
fviag  to  destroy  it  f rem  without.  Peace- 
ful protest,  then,  can  be  patriotism,  for 
it  IS  also  an  affirmation  cf  teUef  m  cur 

1 5  it  rational  cr  patriotic,  then,  for 
a  f  rcelv  elected  government  to  show  lilUe 
faith  in  ideals  it  is  sworn  to  uphold  and  , 
deiend?  To  accuse  dissenters  of  treason 
by  implication  or  to  deny  them  their 
rights''  Take  issue  with  them,  by  au 
means.  But  do  not  perpetrate  the  scoun- 
drellv  act  of  using  Government  pow-er  to 
.suppress  dissent  and  call  it  love  of  our 

'^^Bv  ^British  definition,  our  Pounding 
Fathers  were  traitors.  Confederate  lead- 
ers v.ere  aU  placed  in  the  same  bag  by 
their  opponents.  Joe  McCarthy's  fees 
were  called  traitors.  Are  they  considered 
su-h  todav?  One  man's  treason  is  an- 
other mans  sublime  sacrifice.  One  man  s 
patriotism  is  another  persons  black- 
hearted betrayal.  . 

One  of  Americas  prime  assets  is  allow- 
ance of  many  definitions  of  what  is  pa- 
triotic and  what  Is  not.  Government  here 
has  traditionally  taken  a  mature  view  of 
disagreement,  allowing  divergent  con- 
cepts to  flourish.  From  such  ferment  ef- 
fective alternatives  have  emerged,  offer- 
ing grounds  for  compromise  on  which 
were  based  pohcy  changes  and  new  direc- 
tions. We  are  in  danger  of  losmg  .nis 
atmosphere  today.  . 

When  Government  leaps  mto  the 
streets,  seeking  political  advantage  by  be- 
traying and  degrading  its  authority, 
there  is  no  meaningful  exchange,  only 
polarization.  Repression  and  tyranny  are 
the  offspring  of  such  policies.  Patriotism 
then  can  become  the  last  refuge  of  scoun- 
drels. It  is  unworthy  of  any  American 
GDvemment  to  behave  so.  ^.. 

It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  this  ad- 
ministration wUl  abandon  such  a  flimsy, 
unnecessary,  and  ignoble  shield.  If  its 
policies  are  more  right  than  wrong,  they 
will  be  vindicated  in  spite  of  aU  disseiit. 
If  they  are  not,  they  will  topple  into  the 
gutter  no  matter  what  effort  is  expended 
to  save  them.  Therefore,  let  us  have  an 
end  to  accusations  of  treason  now  being 
bandied  about  by  highest  authority.  Siich 
activity  does  not  aid  our  troops  in  tne 
field.  Instead,  it  erodes  the  foundations 
of  our  society's  Ideals.  It  weakens  faith 
m  our  institutions,  which  already  are  un- 
der major  assault.  It  erodes.  Instead  of 
strengthening  the  patriotic  tradition. 
America  has  produced  some  noble  sons 
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and  daughters.  Many  have  perished  in 
one  way  or  another  for  our  land,  often 
gladly.  Many  of  them  would  turn  in 
bitter  disgust  from  such  antics  as  our 
Government  has  indulged  In  in  recent 
days. 

A  noble  tradition  need  never  fear  weak 
ideas.  Great  principles  do  not  need  a 
mailed  fist  to  protect  them.  Licen.se  is  as 
great  an  evil  in  the  hands  of  autlioiity 
as  in  the  clutch  of  fools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  far  back  in  American  his- 
tory a  premature  "effete  snob"  stood  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa. 
tives  to  protest  another  war.  which  he 
said  was  "unnecessarily  and  unconstitu- 
tionally commenced."  He  referred  to  an- 
other President's  speech  on  that  war.  ask- 
ing for  patience  and  allegiance,  terming 
it  lacking  In  substance  or  a  date  when  the 
war  would  end.  He  continued,  saying. 
"The  President  Is  wandering  and  indefi- 
nite." For  sticking  to  his  guns  of  protest, 
this  Congressman  was  then  branded  a 
traitor  to  his  country.  Yet  today  his  ac- 
tion Is  vindicated  as  altruism  of  the 
highest  sort.  He  was  criticizing  President 
Polk  over  the  Mexican  War.  He  was  a 
Whig  Congressman  from  Illinois,  now 
veneratalas  America's  greatest  patriot 
and  foun^r  of  the  party  now  utilizing 
tactics  he  then  condemned.  His  name  was 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


AID  PROGRAM   IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  PEPPElR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  rerise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  little- 
known  success  story  within  our  great 
alliance  for  progress  program  at  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

As  you  know,  we  still  have  many 
problems  in  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions— not  the  least  of  which  is  to  help 
provide  decent  shelter  for  families  in 
the  developing  countries.  During  the  past 
decade,  however,  through  one  program 
at  AID.  the  United  States  has  been  mak- 
ing tremendous  strides  in  accomplishing 
that  very  task. 

Working  with  private  enterprise  groups 
the  State  Depaxtment  has  ijeen  able  to 
enlist  the  unselfish  support  of  some  of 
our  most  highly  respected  housing  and 
home  finance  eocperts  to  travel  to  these 
nations  and  to  help  establish  the  concept 
of  thrift  and  home  financing  in  these 
areas  which,  until  this  program  began, 
had  no  workable  method  of  providing 
mortgage  finance  for  their  residents. 

One  of  the  inost  successful  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  groups  working  with  the 
AID  is  tlie  National  League  of  Insured 
Savings  Associations,  and  my  good 
friend,  Arthur  H.  Courshon,  chairman 
of  the  Washington  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  of  Miami  Beach.  Fla., 
has  just  completed  his  term  as  presi- 
dent of  this  greet  trade  association.  The 
accomplishments  of  the  National  League 
and  other  similar  trade  groups  in  work 
mg  to  establish  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere 
around  the  world  are.  in  themselves,  a 
major  success  story  of  the  AID  program. 


President  Nixon  has  recognized  the 
National  League's  value  in  this  program. 
He  wrote  to  Mr.  Courshon  and.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  National  League,  stated: 

I  want  to  commend  you  on  your  excep- 
tional work  extending  the  savings  and  loan 
concept  to  the  nations  of  Latin  America  and 
other  pares  of  the  world.  In  teaching  the 
value  of  systematic  Savings  and  home  owner- 
ships, you  .'ire  sowing  the  seeds  of  self  help, 
and  you  are  assisting  others  to  build  a  more 
rewarding  life.  There  Ls  no  surer  way  than 
this  to  advance  peace  In  the  world  and  pros- 
perity for  Its  people. 

The  President  went  on  to  extend  his 
best  wishes  "for  your  sustained  success  in 
serving  this  Nation  and  all  mankind." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  echo  President  Nixon's 
comments.  The  National  League  is,  in- 
deed, responsible  for  helping  to  give  peo- 
ple Irt  developing  nations  a  new  lease  on 
life — through  the  possibility  of  home- 
ownership.  Tlieir  record  of  achievement 
is  a  great  one.  I  am  honored  to  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  Mr.  Courshon's 
completing  his  term  in  ofBce  to  take  note 
of  some  of  the  National  League's  accom- 
plishments in  this  very  important  area 
of  a  national  and  international  policy. 

The  National  League  is  no  newcomer 
to  the  international  field. 

It  was  providing  technical  competence 
and  expertise  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries for  many  years  prior  to  entering 
into  a  formal  contractual  relationship 
with  AID. 

During  these  years  savings  and  loan 
executives  journey  to  Nicaragua,  Peru, 
Guatemala,  Panama,  Chile,  Ecuador, 
Brazil,  Venezuela,  El  Salvador,  Argen- 
tina, Colombia,  and  Jamaica,  as  well  as 
to  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  help  set  up  local  savings  and 
loan  systems. 

Proof  of  their  success  lies  in  the  fact 
that  by  the  end  of  last  year,  over  800.000 
savers  in  Latin  America  have  accumu- 
lated net  savings  of  over  $350  million — 
and  this  is  money  being  saved  to  pur- 
chase a  home. 

In  addition,  over  a  half  billion  dollars 
of  mortgages  have  been  recorded  in  this 
period.  Thus,  tens  of  thousands  of  homes 
have  been  financed  in  countries  where 
many  felt  people  could  not  save. 

In  1961,  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  Congress  created  a  new  program  of 
iiousing  investment  guarantees.  Since 
then,  the  original  guarantee  authority 
of  $10  million  has  been  increased  to  a 
total  of  S550  million  through  fiscal  1970. 

As  a  result  of  this  private  investment 
program,  91  projects  have  been  author- 
ized throughout  Latin  America,  which 
means  66,000  new  housing  units. 

Since  the  guaranty  program  is  backed 
by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  it  is  essential  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  be  safe- 
guarded. 

Adequate  management  .«;ervices  must 
be  provided  in  all  areas.  Preliminary  pro- 
posals must  be  reviewed,  as  well  as  plans 
and  specifications. 

Construction  and  urbanization  must 
be  reviewed  and  inspected  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  the  plans  and  specifications 
AID  approved. 

Local  on-the-job  inspectors  must  be 
properly  supervised.  Sales  techniques 
and  handling  of  funds  connected  with 


each  project  must  be  carefully  watched 
and  appraised. 

The  National  League  was  asked  by  AID 
to  provide  a  team  of  construction-in- 
spection specialists  to  carry  out  continu- 
ing' on-the-spot  reviews  of  these  pro- 
grams to  safeguard  the  guarantee 
pledged  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  NLISA  performs  similar  Inspec- 
tion services  for  housing  guarantee  proj- 
ects in  Africa,  as  well,  continuously  re- 
viewing the  financial  mechanisms,  con- 
struction, and  urbanization  on  the 
projects.  Although  the  African  program 
is  smaller  than  in  Latin  America,  it  will 
provide  over  3.000  dwelling  units  in  de- 
veloping cotmtries — and  again,  all  this 
is  being  done  with  private  funds. 

The  national  league  also  performs 
valuable  services  for  AID  by  publishing 
a  monthly  newsletter  in  English,  Span- 
ish, and  Portuguese.  The  league's  domes- 
tic publications,  including  its  monthly 
magazine — the  National  League  Jour- 
nal— contains  articles  on  the  league's  ac- 
tivities in  the  international  field  and 
what  is  happening  to  the  developing  sav- 
ings and  loan  systems  around  the  world. 

The  national  league  provides  valua- 
ble information  to  the  public  regarding 
the  progress  in  housing  being  made  over- 
seas by  introduction  of  the  savings  and 
loan  concept. 

Related  to  this  type  of  activity  is  the 
league's  recent  study  of  the  Pakistan 
Savings  and  Loan  System.  The  league 
called  on  two  of  its  members  to  study 
the  Pakistan  Savings  and  Loan  System 
for  a  period  of  2  months.  The  report 
they  have  developed  as  a  result  of  their 
study  is  for  the  guidance  and  use  of  the 
Pakistan  Government  in  attempting  to 
solve  its  housing  problems. 

We  are  frequently  told  by  the  AID 
Administrators  and  others  that  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  has  played  a  big 
role  in  the  success  story  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Arthur  H.  Courshon  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  these  efforts,  both  personally 
and  as  president  of  the  National  League 
of  Insured  Savings  Associations.  I  wish 
to  publicly  congratulate  him  for  his  fine 
work  in  this  area. 


GALLAGHER  INTRODUCES  LEGIS- 
LATION TO  PROTECT  CONSUMER 
PRIVACY 

iMr.  GALLAGHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.* 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  companion  measure 
similar  in  almost  all  respects  to  the  one 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  November  6. 
1969.  This  bill,  the  Fair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act.  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of 
investigations  and  hearings  held  by  the 
Congress  and  I  feel  that  the  House  must 
take  prompt  and  forthright  action. 

The  procedure  leading  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  had  its  beginnings, 
in  reality,  when  my  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Invasion  of  Privacy  held  hearings 
into  a  proposed  national  data  bank  in 
1966.  We  were  able  to  stop  the  "running 
start "  toward  the  immediate  construc- 


tion of  such  a  compilation  of  all  fed- 
erally held  information  on  Americans 

However,  I  frequently  heard  that  in 
spite  of  our  achievement  in  this  area, 
there  was  a  national  data  bank  in  pri- 
vate hands  and  totally  outside  Federa 
scrutiny  or  concern.  This  was  the  credit 
industry,  which  collects  and  exchanges 
information  on  virtually  everyone  in  the 
Nation  who  has  ever  applied  for  credit, 
insurance,  or  employment. 

Credit  is  vital  to  the  American  econ- 
omy. Before  my  special  subcommittee 
initiated  congressional  concern  with  tlie 
credit  industry,  I  was  worried  that  their 
procedures  appeared  frequently  to  be  so 
outmoded  that  they  represented  a  threat 
to  the  continuation  of  the  free  fiow  ol 
credit  and.  thus,  to  the  health  of  our 
economy.  At  the  same  time,  I  felt  that  if 
the  Congress  were  to  rush  in  with  legis- 
lation severely  restricting  the  exchange 
of  credit  information,  we  might  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

Accordingly,  on  March  12.  1968.  we  be- 
gan a  series  of  investigative  hearings 
into  the  credit  industry.  These  hearmgs 
were  favored  by  the  informed  testimony 
and  criticism  of  the  industry  generally 
by  Dr  Alan  Westin,  a  leader  in  the  strug- 
gle to  preserve  privacy  in  America.  In 
addition,  we  heard  from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Associated  Credit  Bureaus, 
Inc  a  trade  association  speaking  for 
over  2  200  credit  bureaus  and  the  presi- 
dent of  Credit  Data  Corp..  the  pioneer 
m  computerized  credit  bureaus. 

on  May  16,  1968,  we  heard  from  the 
president  of  the  leading  firm  in  the  in- 
surance reporting  field.  Retail  Credit  Co., 
of  AUanta.  Ga.  Until  our  hearings  Re- 
taU  Credit  Co.  was  frequently  confused 
with  retail  credit  bureaus  and  this  dan- 
gerous Ulusion  has  continued  to  cloud 
some  of  the  debate.  One  extremely  prac- 
tical result  of  our  Retail  Credit  hear- 
ings was  that  we  were  able  to  draw  the 
admission  that  Retail  Credit  makes  ap- 
proximately 31.000.000  reports  a  year, 
not  the  widely  quoted  figure  of  35,000,- 

000. 

The  Senate  moved  into  this  area  when 
Senator  Hart's  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  held  hearings  in  Decem- 
ber 1968.  On  May  19,  1969.  Senator 
Proxmires  Subcommittee  on  Financial 
Institutions  also  directed  its  attention  to 
the  industry. 

In  response  to  a  specific  request  at  Uie 
conclusion  of  our  hearings  with  the  As- 
sociated Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.,  I  was  able 
to  announce,  on  January  13,  1969,  "The 
Credit  Bureau  Guidelines  To  Protect 
Consumer  Privacy,"  which  were  volun- 
tary and  only  applicable  to  member 
credit  bureaus  of  the  ACB.  I  hailed  those 
guidelines  as  a  promising  first  step,  for 
it  showed  the  willingness  of  the  industry 
to  move  to  meet  altered  times  and  social 
conditions,  and  it  provided  a  basis  lor 
further  consideration. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  basically  extend 
those  guidelines  to  cover  insurance  and 
employment  investigative  credit  report- 
ing agencies.  Further,  it  will  bear  upon 
other  orthodox  credit  bureaus  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  ACB.  This  is  a  vitally 
needed  extension  of  social  responsibility 
and  legally  enforceable  procedures. 


I  wUl  only  make  several  brief  com 
ments  on  this  legislation.  First,  it  makes 
it  possible  for  the  individual  to  be  guar- 
anteed access  to  information  which  has 
been  used  to  unjustly  deny  him  deserv^ 
credit,  insurance,  or  employment  This 
is  probably  the  most  imporUnt  section  of 
the  bill,  for  no  longer  can  any  part  of 
the  credit  industi-y  operate  as  a  closea 
societv."  By  letting  the  light  and  tlie 
fresh  "air  of  citizen  participation  into 
the  compiling  of  a  credit  history,  it  will 
cleanse  and  sanitize  what  have  been 
rather   dank  recesses  in  credit  reposi- 

*°For   Mr.  Speaker,  these  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Credit  Reporting   Act  permit 
the  individual  to  confront  the  lecoid^ if 
not  to  confront  his  accuser  directly.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  will  make  the  entire 
credit  reporting  field  much  fairer  and 
much  more  responsive.  The  time  is  long 
S^t    in  my  judgment  when  any  group 
ormen  STn  vitally  affect  our  citizens 
without  taking  serious  and  responsible 
note  of  the  citizen's  wishes.  I  will  add, 
Un^entially.  that  this  is  true  for  college 
?rofeSoi' .'social  scientists.  Washington 
functionaries,    agency    Personnel     and 
even  Congressmen.  The  people  are  de- 
manding the  right  to  be  heard,  the  right 
to  know  what  is  being  said  in  a  deroga- 
torv  sense  about  them,  and  the  right  to 
SL'r  and  infiuence  decisions.  CertainVy 
the  credit  industry  has  recognized  this 
overwhelming  social  fact  of  our  time  and 
I  believe  the  Congress  must  do  the  same 
by  t  anslating  their  guideline  into  law. 
Second.  I  am  delighted  that  outmoded 
information  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
be  reported.  I  have  long  been  concemed 
that  one  derogatory  it«m  could    darnn  a 
person  to  the  grave."  that  fnfrly  mis- 
take could  haunt  a  man  all  throughout 
his  adult  life,  and  that  redemption  is 
in  the  process  of  being  programed  out  of 
American  society.  This  legislation    or- 
bids  the  reporting  of  any  piece  of  infor- 
mation after  7  years,  or  the  exPirf  ion 
of  the  relevant  statute  of  limitations, 
whichever  period  is  longer.  The  on  y  ex- 
ception, and  a  wise  one  m  my  oP^nion  is 
bankruptcies,  which  may  be  reported  for 

^^-Thrbill  I  am  introducing  today  con- 
tains other  excellent  Provisions-^ata 
gained  in  "investigative"  reports  for  in- 
surance or  employment,  may  "ot  be  re- 
ported in  a  simple  credit  report ,  the  con- 
sumer must  be  informed  where  he  can 
go  to  have  what  he  feels  to  be  an  mac- 
curacy  corrected:  when  the  consumer  is 
disputing  with  a  merchant  over  the  qual- 
ity of  goods  sold,  he  will  be  permitted  to 
explain  the  dispute  and  not  be  merely 
reported  as  a  nonpayer;  and  many  other 
excellent  provisions. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  entire  bill  is  filled 
with  fair  and  effective  procedures  to  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  the  consumer.  Legis- 
lation coming  down  hard  on  the  side  of 
privacy  is  long  overdue  in  America  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  particulariy  that  I 
am  delighted  to  introduce  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act.  The  general  Problems 
confronting  privacy  are  now  widely 
known  and  the  response  of  the  Congress 
to  them  has.  in  my  judgment,  been  lag- 
ging behind.  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
promptly  move  to  translate  that  approval 


and  the  widespread  concern  over  privacy 
and  the  credit  industry  into  effective  leg- 
islation. I  believe  the  Fair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act  will  do  that  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  favorably  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today. 


THE  OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM;   ITS 
IMPORTANCE    TO    TEXAS 
(Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  manda- 
tory oil  import  program,  now  under  study 
by  a  special  Cabinet  task  force,  was  im- 
plemented in  March  1959  by  President 
Eisenhower  following  a  finding  that  un- 
ports  had  reached  such  volumes  as  to 
"threaten  to  impair  the  national  secu- 
rity "  Under  the  import  program,  imports 
of  crude  oil  and  light  petroleum  products 
have  been  limited  to  about  20  percent  of 
domestic  production,  increasing,  propor- 
tionately, as  demand  has  increased. 

In  recent  months,  criticism  of  the  pro- 
gram has  intensified,  based  primarily  on 
allegations  that  import  controls  result 
in  a  large  "cost"  to  consumers.  Critics 
argue  that  the  consumer  price  of  Petro- 
leum products,  primarily  motor  fuels  and 
home  heating  oils,  could  be  sharply  re- 
duced by  eliminating  the  import  quota 

svstGin. 

Hypothetical    savings    estimated    by 
various  sources  analyzing  the  impact  oi 
decontrol  range  from  a  low  of  $2.2  bU- 
lion  to  a  high  of  $8.3  billion.  The  wide 
variation  in  these  estimates  attest  to  tne 
fact  that  they  are.  at  best,  highly  specu- 
lative. Other  sources  have  argued   con- 
trary to  those  who  attribute  a  high  cost 
to  the  import  program,  that  import  con- 
trols may  actually  result  in  an  overall 
lower   cost   to   energy   consumers.   One 
study    reaching  this  conclusion  was  re- 
leased  only   recently   by   Stanford   Re- 
search Institute,  ^^ihotthp 
The  Stanford  study  concluded  that  tne 
economic  benefits  flowing  from  the  im- 
port program  would,  in  fact,  justify  lim- 
itations on  oil  imports  even  without  a  na- 
tional security  need  to  maintain  a  viable 
domestic  oU  and  gas  producing  industry. 
The  facts  which  emerge  in  an  objective 
economic  analysis  cleariy  support   this 
conclusion.  Based  upon  conservative  im- 
pacts of  import  decontrol  on  State  and 
local  Ux  revenues,  lease  bonus,  rental 
and  royalty  payments  to  State  and  Fed- 
eral  governments,   royalties   to   private 
landowners,  industrj-  employment,  pur- 
chases   from    petroleum    suppliers    and 
service  companies.  Federal  income  taxes, 
and  our  balance-of-payments  position, 
the  Independent  Petroleum  Association 
of  America  ascribed  a  "cost"  to  our  econ- 
omy of  $6.8  biUion  yearly  within  5  years, 
should  imports  be  decontrolled. 

The  IPAA  study  assumed  an  increase 
in  total  imports  of  about  4  million  barrels 
daily,  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  do- 
mestic crude  oil  production  of  about  3 
million  barrels  a  day.  Allocatmg  to  the 
State  of  Texas  its  present  share— 35  per- 
cent—of the  domestic  market,  this  would 
involve  a  reduction  in  Texas  alone  o^ 
1  050,000  barrels  daily  in  crude  oil  output. 
SimUarly.   proportional   costs   to   the 
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economy  of  Texas  can  be  allocated  from 
the  various  applicable  categories  con- 
tained in  IPAA"«  study  of  the  economic 
Impact  on  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
These  "costs"  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  TexEis  economies  from  the  asi;umed 
4  million  barrelj  Increase  In  oil  imports 
are  as  follows: 

tin  mAlions  «( dollar^J 


United 
Slates 


Texas 


120 


1.  Loss  in  local.  SUte  production  (axes        .  350 

2.  Loss  in  bonuses,   rentals,   and   royalties 
from  Federal  lands.  4S0 

3.  Lais  m  royalties  lo  prmtta  landowners  7iM 

4.  Loss  in  wagis  to  oil  and  gas  production 

•ffipioTeflt y»       I'S 

5.  Loss  m  Foderil  ineome  taxes 200             () 

6.  Lost  in  income  to   supply,   service,  and 

allied  huvnrssel                          ^.*"'>           850 

7.  Advene  effect,  balance  ot  payments  . .  2.  200            (i) 

Total.    .    .    6,800        1,395 


<  Not  applicable. 

Prom  this  example,  assuming  the 
4,000.000  barrels  daily  rise  in  imports  in 
the  absence  of  controls,  it  becomes  clear 
that  a  very  large  adverse  impact  on  the 
economy  And  on  State  revenues  in  Texas 
would  bfelhevitable.  In  total,  this  adverse 
impact  on  Texas  would  be  on  the  order 
of  $1.4  billion  a  year,  and  this  estimate 
is  on  the  conservative  side. 

Petroleum  production  is  Texas'  No.  1 
Industry.  The  value  of  crude  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  produced  last  year  was  $4,3 
billion — exceeding  by  50  percent  the 
value  of  all  Texas  crops  and  livestoclc 
production.  One  of  every  16  employed 
persons  in  the  State  worked  in  some 
phase  of  the  petroleum  industry.  The 
indastry  payroll  in  Texas  is  $1.5  billion 
yearly. 

Taxes  on  the  petroleum  industry  and 
its  products  are  the  largest  single  source 
of  fvmds  to  support  all  public  services 
provided  by  the  State  of  Texas.  Total 
petroleum  taxes  collected  by  the  State 
in  fiscal  1968  amounted  to  $513,518,000. 
or  40.1  i>ercent  of  total  revenues  which 
oame  to  $1,282,000,000.  These  tax  collec- 
tions did  not  include  $61,246,470  which 
the  indiLstry  paid  the  State  of  Texas  for 
lease  rentals,  bonuses  and  royalty  pay- 
ments. 

It  is  clear  that  a  $1.4  billion  adverse 
impact  on  the  petroleum  industry's  in- 
come, employment,  equipment  purchases 
and  tax  payments  would  be  tremendous- 
ly harmful  to  the  States  economy  and 
to  Texas'  ability  to  provide  public  serv- 
ices. Not  only  would  unemployment  prob- 
lems be  severe:  fewer  jobholders  would 
face  the  responsibility  of  paying  larger 
tax  payments  to  offset  revenue  losses  re- 
sulting from  declirunc;  production. 

It  is  clear  that  dispiacin'?  a  significant- 
ly larger  portion  of  the  domestic  petro- 
leum industry  with  foreign  oil  would  im- 
pose a  very  large  cost  on  the  domestic 
economy,  iliis  fact  brings  into  serious 
question  the  validity  of  widely  conflict- 
ing estimates  of  "savings"  which  critics 
of  the  import  program  claim  could  be 
made  by  decontrolling  imports.  It  is  also 
apparent  that  the  State  of  Texas,  the 
Nation's  largest  producer  of  oil  and  gas, 
would  bear  the  brunt  of  the  economic 
impact  of  decontrolling  or  radically 
loosening  import  leTels. 


CONGRESS    AND    THE    COMMIS- 
SIONER OP  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  BRADEMA8  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  speak  today  because  of  two  significant 
developments  affecting  American  educa- 
tion. 

First,  I  understand  that  the  other  body 
is  shortly  to  vote  on  appropriations  for 
education  programs. 

Second,  I  have  learned  that  yesterday 
the  distinguished  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  Edu- 
cation and  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, James  E.  Allen,  Jr..  testified  on  be- 
half of  the  Nixon  administration  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Lalwr-Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  frankly  puzzled. 
I  had  thought  that  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  Education  and  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  the  chief  education  ofHcial  of 
the  Federal  Government — customarily 
spoke  on  behalf  of  American  education. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Allen's  dis- 
tinguished predecessors,  Francis  Keppel 
and  Harold  Howe  II,  spoke  out  frequently 
and  with  eloquence  for  better  schools  and 
colleges  and  for  Improved  educational 
opportunities  for  the  American  people. 
And  Dr.  Allen,  for  whose  leadership  in 
education  I  have  long  had  great  respect, 
lias  often  spoken  and  acted  eloquently 
and  effectively  in  championing  the  need 
for  greater  support,  financial  and  in 
other  ways,  of  education  in  our  country. 
As  recently  as  July  8  of  this  year,  for  ex- 
ample. Dr.  Allen,  speaking  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  before  the  Education  Commission 
of  the  States,  declared: 

The  outstanding  single  fa.ct  today  about 
Federal  aid  to  edue:itlon  Is  tU;  scarcity.  There 
simply  Isn't  enoush  of  1*  ...  we  must  con- 
tinue to  press  for  full  funding  of  present 
programs. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said,  I  am 
puzzled — and  disappointed,  as  I  am  sure 
many  other  Americans  must  be  who  also 
feci  strongly  that  we  must  press  for  full 
funding  of  programs  of  Federal  aid  to 
education.  For  yesterday,  before  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Dr.  Allen  testified  against  the  interests 
of  American  education. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Alien  asked  that  the 
.=;enate  cut  SI. 161.242  from  the  funds 
voted  by  tlie  House  of  Representatives 
this  year  by  a  two  to  one  margin. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Members 
will  recall  the  293-120  vote  by  which  the 
House  voted  for  the  so-called  Joeison 
amendment  on  July  31.  1969— and  I  here 
observe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  majority 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  both  our  great  political  parties 
voted  for  these  additional  funds— funds 
beyond  the  figures  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  some  $1 
billion  above  the  figure  recommended  by 
President  Nixon  in  his  budget  request  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

A  majority  of  the  elected  Representa- 


tives of  the  American  people  in  Congress 
of  both  political  parties  were  going  on 
record  as  saying  that  we  believe  educa- 
tion must  have  a  much  higher  priority 
among  our  national  Investments. 

And  I  would  also  recall,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  when,  on  October  28,  the  Members 
of  the  House  were  once  more  asked  to 
vote  on  this  same  issue  of  funds  for  edu- 
cation programs  for  this  year,  once  again, 
with  strong  support  from  both  sides  of 
the  political  aisle,  the  House  spoke  out 
for  American  education  when  we  passed 
the  so-called  Cohelan  amendment. 

We  were  simply.  Mr.  Speaker,  taking 
seriously  the  campaign  promise  Mr. 
Nixon,  then  a  candidate  for  President, 
made  approximately  1  year  ago  when 
he  said: 

When  we  talk  About  cutting  the  expense 
of  government — either  Federal,  state  or  lo- 
c.il — the  one  are.i  we  cinnot  shortchange  Is 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  both  the 
House  and  Senate  will  heed  seriously 
the  admonitions  of  Mr.  Nixon  in  the 
campaign  last  year,  of  Dr.  Allen  in  his 
Denver  speech  last  summer,  and  that  we 
will  vote  the  fimds  our  Nation  needs  for 
the  education  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. As  I  have  said.  I  have  been  both  puz- 
zled and  disappointed  by  Dr.  Allen's  tes- 
timony yesterday.  But  if  the  V£.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  will  not  speak  up 
for  American  education — or,  perhaps,  is 
ordered  not  to — I  hope  that  Congress 
will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  are  the  rele- 
vant excerpts  from  Dr.  Allen's  testimony 
yesterday,  November  12,  1969.  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington.  Senator  Macntison: 

EXCKRPTS  or  TtaTTliONT  BT  D«.  James  E. 
Alucn.  Jb. 

Senator  Macntjson  (Chairman!.  But  look- 
ing at  all  of  these  figures,  despite  the  fact 
that  you  wanted  $4  579  billion.  It  was  your 
professional  opinion  that  you  want  the  Sen- 
ate to  cut  out  $1,161,242,000  from  the  House- 
passed  bill? 

Dr.  AtXKN    From  the  House  allowance. 

Senator  Mac.nuson.  Generally  speaking. 
wh.it  will  that  cut  out? 

Dr.  Allen.  It  cuts  out  most  of  the  things 
dealing  with  the  disadvantaged. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Senator   Bible.    The   House   completed    ac- 
tion   In  what   amount    [lor   elementary   and 
secondary  education]  ? 

Dr.    Allen.   81  7G1    Iblllionl. 

Senator  Bible  In  your  appcnrance  hpre 
today  you  are  asking  that  that  be  cut  back 
to  the  budget  approved  figure? 

Dr    Allen.  To  $1  406   |  billion  |. 

Senator  Bible.  Even  less  than  the  original 
budget  allowances? 

Dr.  Allen.  Yes.  sir. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Dr.  Allen.  Of  course,  we  ail  know  that  the 
needs  of  our  educa'icin  sysiem  are  enormous 
today.  We  are  presenting  a  budget  bated  on 
priority  set  by  the  Admiuistratiun  to  reduce 
inflation.  ...  I  think  we  would  aU  say  once 
we  can  do  something  about  inflation,  tlien 
the  added  dollars  we  would  provide  would 
bring  a  greater  return. 

Senator  Bible  In  the  meantime,  what  do 
you  do  with  the  children  starting  out  la 
elementary  school? 

Dr.  ALLEN.  There  Is  no  doubt  there  wUl  be 
a  squeeze. 
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DANGERS  IN  MORATORIUM  DAY 
ACTIVITIES 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

( Mr.  TAFT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken 
this  special  order  today  because  I  feel  it 
is  my  duty  to  discuss  some  of  the  ap- 
parent dangers  of  the  next  3  days  in 
Washington,  and  possibly  elsewhere  in 
the  Nation,  from  the  Vietnam  morato- 
riimi  activities,  plaruied  or  unplanned. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to 
persuade  anyone  as  to  what  is  the  right 
course  or  the  wrong  course  In  connec- 
tion with  the  war,  nor  to  try  to  dictate 
personal  or  public  opinion  in  that  regard. 
My  own  views,  supporting  the  President's 
plan  for  orderly  staged  withdrawal  and 
Vietnamizatlon  have  been  expressed 
many  times. 

Nor  is  it  my  intent  to  launch  a  witch 
hunt  against  those  who  constitute  the 
leadership,  steering  committees,  or  mem- 
bership of  the  organizations  that  ap- 
pear to  be  directing  the  activities  planned 
for  Washington  and  elsewhere,  regard- 
less of  their  backgrounds. 

Certain  information  has  come  to  my 
attention,  however,  that  gives  reason  to 
discourage  participation  In,  and  to  cau- 
tion those  who  would  participate  in,  some 
or  all  of  the  activities  planned. 

This  information  has  two  areas  of  Im- 
pact. The  first  lies  In  the  very  present 
danger  of  incitement  to  violence  and  In- 
jury to  those  who  may  be  present.  The 
second  goes  to  judging  the  motives  of 
some  who  have  been  involved  in  the  pro- 
motion and  planning  of  the  events. 

On  the  first  point,  because  of  inquiries 
and  concern  about  safety  of  participants 
from  my  constituency  and  relatives  of 
people  I  represent.  I  felt  constrained  to 
speak  out  yesterday  afternoon  through 
a  press  release,  in  order  to  give  warning 
at  a  time  early  enough  for  those  per- 
suaded to  abandon  travel  plans.  Before 
doing  so,  I  visited  the  New  Mobilization 
Committee  headquarters  in  Washington 
last  week  and  consulted  with  represent- 
atives of  MOBE  and  of  the  Vietnam 
Moratorium  Committee.  I  also  consulted 
with  representatives  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  some  of  my  information 
comes  from  its  Interdivisional  Investi- 
gation and  Intelligence  Unit. 

My  press  release  reads  as  follows: 
I  urge  all  who  have  planned  to  take  part 
in  this  week's  demonstrations  and  marches 
to  reconsider  before  doing  so. 

I  caution  any  who  do  take  part.  There  is 
a  very  real  danger  that  violence  will  be  fo- 
mented by  groups  seeking  to  promote  their 
causes  by  subjecting  thousands  of  well-in- 
tentioned Americans  to  the  great  dangers 
risked  by  anyone  involved  In  a  riot. 

The  potential  for  violence  shown  in  the 
New  York  bombings,  in  extremely  well- 
guarded  buildings.  Is  a  warning  that  we 
.should  heed. 

I  believe  there  Is  ample  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Weatherman  faction  of  the 
SDS  that  brought  havoc  to  Chicago  In  Au- 
gust. 1968,  and  again  on  October  9th  and 
nth  this  year  will  be  on  the  scene  doing 
their  thing.   (Their  thli^  is  violence  ) 


I  defend  the  right  of  eacli  to  exercise  his 
constitutional  rights  of  free  speech  and  peti- 
tion, but  they  should  know  that  the  para- 
sites of  violence  have  crept  Into  this  week's 
plans.  ^         . 

These  fringe  groups,  whether  or  not  part 
of  the  Viet  Nam  Moratorium  Committee  or 
the  New  Mobilization  Committee,  who  are 
planning  the  marches,  are  ruthless  profes- 
sionals who  can  bring  about  violence  even 
if  opposed  by  those  organizing  the  demon- 
stration. ,  ^  ,^ 
Such  action  might  be  wholly  contrary  to 
the  plan  and  design.  It  may  represent  more 
the  power  struggle  between  the  left  wing 
groups,  rather  than  any  attempt  to  affect 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Elaborating  further  upon  the  dangers 
I  foresee  in  this  connection,  I  want  to 
call  particular  attention  to  some  addi- 
tional reports  and  material  indicating 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  danger 
Admittedly,  the  proof  of  intentions  of 
violence  is  so  subjective  as  to  be  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  state  with  any  cer- 
tainty, but  the  pattern  of  past  violence 
is  clear,  especially  in  Chicago  on  October 
9  and  11  this  year.  As  to  what  happened 
there  in  part,  I  Insert  at  this  point  two 
newspaper  reports  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  October  10  and  October  13,  and 
of  the  New  York  Times  of  October  14. 
1969: 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post, 
Oct.  9,  1969) 
Rampage  Follows  Rally   in   Chicago 
(By  William  Chapman  and  Robert  M.  Krlm) 
Chicago.  October  9  —A  mob  of  about  300 
voung  persons  rampaged  through  Chicago's 
near  North  Side  late  tonight,  breaking  win- 
dows in  automobiles  and  swank  apartment 
buildings.  _       ,  _, 

Chicago  police  responded  with  gunfire,  tear 
eas  and  billy  clubs  to  break  up  the  mobs. 
Two  persons  were  wounded  by  gunfire  and 
an  undet«rmined  number  of  others  were 
beaten.  More  than  30  persons  were  reported 

under  arrest.  „ 

The  melee— reminiscent  of  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic National  ConvenUon  violence  her^ 
erupted  on  the  first  of  four  days  of  marches.  ^■ 
rallies  high  school  organizational  drives  and 
other  antiwar  activities  planned  by  the  radi- 
cal students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 

The  students  left  an  SDS  rally  in  Lincoln 
Park  about  10:30  p.m.  and  raced  shouting 
in  and  out  of  the  side  streets.  They  broke 
plate  glass  windows  in  stores  and  apartments 
and  bashed  In  automobile  windshields  with 
bricks  and  rocks. 

The  students  were  shouting  'Ho,  Ho,  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh,  NLF  Is  Going  to  Win"  and  one 
veiled  "bets  get  Hoffman,"  an  apparent 
i-eference  to  Judge  Julius  J.  Hoflfman  who  is 
presiding  over  the  trial  of  eight  radicals  on 
charges  of  conspiring  to  incite  last  years 
Democratic  convention  disorders. 

Police  chased  them  on  foot  and  In  squad 
cars,  trying  unsuccessfully  to  bottle  up  the 
mob  on  small  side  streets. 

On  one  street,  police  caught  the  tail  end 
of  a  crowd  and  clubbed  at  least  a  dozen  per- 
sons to  the  pavement.  One  girls  mouth  was 
bleeding  profusely.  Police  threw  her  com- 
rades into  a  paddy  wagon. 

One  officer  ordered  the  press  to  stand  back 
from  the  scene  and  said  of  the  girl:  "She  fell 
against  a  car." 

Police  used  tear  gas  to  break  up  one  crowd. 
Helmeted  students  had  knocked  one  officer 
to  the  pavement. 

As   the  students  raced   down   Lake   Shore 
Drive,  squads  of  police  leaped  from  automo- 
biles  toward   them    and   several    explosions, 
sounding  like  gunfire,  were  heard. 
Two  persons— a  young  man  and  a  young 


woman— lay  wounded  In  a  garage  behind  a 
swank  apartment  building.  Details  were  lack- 
ing, but  the  girl  said  she  had  been  hit  twice 
by  gunfire  In  the  left  leg. 

The  crowd  had  gathered  earlier  in  Lmcoln 
Park  where  SDS  was  holding  a  rally  m  mem- 
ory of  the  death  of  Cuban  leader  Che  Gue- 
vara. They  had  lighted  two  bonfires  using 
wooden  slats  from  park  benches. 

Police  had  been  stationed  nearby  but  had 
not  intended  to  move  on  the  students  until 
11  pm  However,  the  students,  waving  ban- 
ners and  red  flags,  broke  away  from  the  rally 
45  minutes  before  the  curfew  hour. 

They  raced  down  Clark  Street  and  first 
smashed  in  large  plate  glass  windows  In  a 
savings  and  loan  building.  Then  they  moved 
in  and  out  of  side  streets  flinging  rocks  and 
bottles  and  bashing  in  windows  with  sticks. 

The  four  days  of  demonstrations  were  or- 
ganized by  an  SDS  faction  known  as  the 
•Weathermen."  Another  faction,  known  as 
•■RY-M2"  or  Revolutionary  Youth  Move- 
ment-2,  Joined  the  Black  Panthers  earUer  In 
disassociating  themselves  from  the  Weather- 
men A  Black  Panther  leader,  Fred  Hampton, 
accused  the  Weathermen  of  •Custertsm  '—a 
futile  battle  against  overwhelming  odds  sim- 
ilar to  Gen.  George  Custer's  last  stand  at  the 
Little  Big  Horn. 


I  Prom  tlie  Washington  (DC.)  Post, 
Oct.   13,  19691 
One  Hundred  and  Three  Arrested  Atter 
Chicago    Rampage 
(By  William  Chapman) 
Chicago  October  11.— More  than  250  young 
radicals   raced    through   downtown    Chicago 
this  afternoon  smashing  windows  and  attack- 
ing police.  One  hundred  and  three  persons 
were  arrested.  „„,„>, 

They  broke  out  of  a  peaceful  march 
through  the  financial  district  and  ran  shriek- 
ing and  throwing  rocks  for  about  a  block  be- 
fore splintering  into  small  groups. 

In  brief  but  bloody  brawling,  police  beat 
several  rioters  with  clubs,  and  pounded  the 
heads  of  others  against  automobiles  while  an 
astonished  crowd  of  afternoon  shoppers 
watched  or  scurried  for  cover. 

Twenty-three  police  officers,  two  city  legal 
officers  and  an  assistant  state's  attorney  were 
Injured  Police  arrested  86  women  and  17 
men  They  were  charged  with  mob  action, 
jiggressive    aggravated     battery    and     lesser 

The  young  radicals  used  clubs,  chains  and 
pipes  in  the  fracas. 

The  march  was  led  by  a  radical  faction  of 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  whose  na- 
tional leader.  Mark  Rudd,  was  arrested  earlier 
in   a   surprise   move  by   plainclothes   pollce- 

Wlthln  a  half  hour,  about  150  Illinois  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  were  called  out  of  their 
armories  to  patrol  a  section  of  Michigan  Ave- 

""  t  began  as  a  legal  protest  parade  of  the 
•weatherman"  faction  of  SDS,  whose  mem- 
bers on  Wednesday  night  had  stormed 
through  the  cltys  Gold  Coast  residential 
section,  breaking  windows  and  damaging 
automobiles. 

Led  from  Havmarket  Square  by  helmeted 
SDS  leaders,  the  march  headed  into  the 
Loop  about  1:30  p.m.  with  police  Uning  the 
sidewalks  and  clearing  the  streets  with  mo- 
torcvcles  and  a  squad  car.  The  city  had 
graiitedapermitfor  the  march. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  at  La  Salle  and 
Madison  Streets,  the  leaders  suddenly  yelled 
a  signal  and  raced  eastward.  Thrown  rocks 
broke  windows  in  an  office  building  and  at 
Maxims  Restaurant.  ^      v,     v    ,o„vc 

Police  grabbed  those  in  the  back  ranks 
and  clubbed  them  to  the  pavement.  Those 
in  front  fled  down  Madison  or  into  alleys  try- 
ing to  escape  capture.  Many  of  them  ran 
into  police  cordons  stationed  for  blocks 
around. 
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Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  Richard  El- 
rod,  the  chief  city  prosecutor,  was  knocked 
to  the  sidewalk  and  lay  moaning,  "My 
arm  .  .  .  my  arm."  Hospital  ofBclals  later 
reported  that  Elrod  also  suffered  a  possible 
broken  neck  and  was  paraly^sed  from  neck 
down . 

Police  said  EIrod's  assailant  was  Brian  D. 
Flanagan,  22,  of  Soruthampton,  NY.  They 
said  Flanagan  seized  Elrod  and  pounded  his 
head  against  the  side  of  a  building.  He  was 
charged  with  mob  action  and  aggravated 
battery. 

A  plainclothes  police  offlcer.  Lt.  Joseph 
Healy.  had  a  stream  of  blood  trickling  down 
the  side  of  his  head.  He  told  reporters  he 
was  hit  from  behind  with  a  club. 

Several  rioters  were  beaten  to  the  ground 
and  struck  repeatedly  with  police  clubs.  One 
girl's  head  was  pounded  again  and  again 
against  the  trunk  of  a  police  car.  Blood  spots 
sprinkled    the   curb   at   several    points. 

A  half-hour  later,  with  the  main  body  of 
the  mob  fragmented,  police  were  still  picking 
up  suspects  on  the  sidewalks.  They  arrested 
two  boys  and  two  girls  who  protested  that 
they  had  not  been  In  the  march. 

Meanwhile,  a  less  militant  faction  of  SDS — 
known  as  Revolutionary  Youth  Movement 
II — led  a  separate  mnrch  north  of  the  Loop 
In  a  peaceful  protest  rally.  Joined  by  a  Puerto 
Rlcan  group  known  as  the  "Young  Lords" 
ana  thef  Tlllnols  Black  Panthers,  they  drew 
a  rrowd"  of  about  3,000.  according  to  police 
estimates. 

The  RYM  IT  faction  and  the  Black  Pan- 
thers have  denounced  such  intentional  street 
confrontations  as  those  provoked  this  week 
by  the  "Weatherman"  faction. 

Early  this  morning,  police  staged  a  sur- 
prise raid  on  an  Evanston  Church  where 
many  SDS  members  had  been  housed  this 
week. 

At  least  43  young  radicals  were  arrested, 
and  many  of  them  were  charged  with  mob 
action  for  psirtlclpatlng  In  the  brawl  Wednes- 
day night.  Police  said  rsullcals  were  Iden- 
tified as  rioters  by  an  undercover  agent. 

Shortly  before  the  "Weathermen"  march 
started  this  afternoon,  police  arrested  Rudd 
and  f»ur  others  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  po- 
lice memorial  statue  that  had  been  blown 
apart  by  a  bomber  last  Monday  night.  About 
10  police  wearing  rough,  workmen's  cloth- 
ing sidled  nonchalantly  tip  to  Rudd  and  his 
friends  and  jumped  them  without  giving 
them  an  arrest  order. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.    14.   19691 

Radicals  Dcttct  Gain  in  Chicago  Strife 
iBy  JohnKlfner) 

C»io\co,  October  13— By  mo.st  standards 
of  militant  activism,  the  four  days  of  demon- 
strations here  by  the  Weatherman  faction 
of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  seem 
less  than  a  total  succcbs. 

The  turnout  was  far  less  than  anticipated, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  demonstrators  were 
arrested,  the  attempted  rampages  were 
quickly  snufled  out .  two  of  the  major  planned 
confrontations— an  attempt  to  stop  the  con- 
spiracy trial  of  rittht  radicals  for  last  sum- 
mer's convention  disorders  and  announced 
"j;illbrpaks  "  In  the  high  schools — never  hap- 
pened, and  the  demonstrators  appeared  to 
cut  themselves  ctr  from  any  sympathy  and 
support. 

But  for  the  small.  Isolated,  dedicated  group 
of  revolutionarie?: — many  of  whom  said  when 
they  came  to  Chicago  that  they  fully  ex- 
pected to  be  (ailed  or  shot  down  In  the 
.streets — the  standards  do  not  seem  to  apply. 

FXE.MPIARY    FORC-E 

Driven  by  frustration,  they  view  theni- 
.=clvcs  as  an  "exemplary  force"  that  will 
trigger  a  revolution  within  the  'mother 
country."  primarily  among  disaffected  youths 
of  high  school  age. 


The  Weatherman  faction  takea  Ita  name 
from  the  line  "You  don't  need  a  weatherman 
to  know  which  way  the  wind  blows."  In  Bob 
Dylan's  song  "Subterranean  Homesick 
Blues." 

The  biggest  force  the  Weathermen  muster- 
ed on  the  streets  here  apj>eared  to  number 
about  300  This  was  the  group,  wearing  white 
helmets  and  stiff  new  denim  Jacket*  with 
Vlctcong  flags  sewn  on  the  back,  that 
smashed  windows  and  battled  with  the  police 
Wednesday  night.  Saturday's  climactic  attack 
In  the  Loop  was  carried  out  by  200  demon- 
strators. 

REVfX    in    COVFRACE 

The  police  said  this  afternoon  that  there 
had  been  290  arrests  during  the  demonstra- 
tions. One  hundred  and  three  were  arrested 
in  Sattirday's  clash.  60  In  Wednesday  night's, 
43  in  a  raid  on  a  church  in  suburban  Evans- 
ton  and  12  during  a  "women's  militia"  ac- 
tion The  rest  were  picked  up  on  the  street 
at  various  times  by  "red  squad"  detectives 
from  the  police  Intelligence  division. 

The  Weathermen  reveled  in  local  news- 
paper coverage  depicting  them  as  "hoodlums" 
and  "mad  dogs"  on  a  brutal,  ferocious  ram- 
page and  In  the  seriousness  of  the  charges 
lodged  ar;alnst  them,  taking  this  as  an  Indi- 
cation of  how  much  they  are  hurting  the 
state 

The  Weatherman  philosophy  was  first  ex- 
iwunded  in  five  and  a  half  closely  printed 
fmges  in  the  June  18  Issue  of  the  SDS  New 
Left  Notes.  The  fiction  gained  control  of 
tlie  S.D.S.  national  office  during  la.st  Junes 
convention  of  the  organization 

Briefly,  the  Weatherman  position  paper 
argues  that  a  revolution  Is  already  In  prog- 
ress among  what  the  faction  recards  as 
colonized  "Third  World''  peoples  In  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America  and  among  blacks 
in  this  country. 

In  order  to  support  a  Third  World  revolu- 
tion, the  Weatherman  contend  a  revolution 
must  be  wagged  at  home  and  a  potential 
revolutionary  class  lies  In  alienated,  prop- 
ertyless  high  school  youths,  most  affected  by 
the  draft  and  "jail-like  "  schools.  Workers  are 
dismissed  as  liopelessly  bigoted  and  college 
students  as  Inherently  middle  class. 

To  win  high  school  students  to  their  cause, 
the  Weathermen  believe,  they  must  fight  to 
prove  they  are  not  ttmld,  physically  Ineffec- 
tual intellectuals. 

The  tactic  was  developed  by  mldwestern 
S  D.S  collectives  during  the  summer  and 
presented  to  other  S  D.S.  members  at  a  con- 
ference over  Labor  Day  weekend  In  Cleve- 
land. 

white  skin  panriixcx 

During  the  summer,  for  Instance,  Detroit 
SDS  members  would  take  a  red  flag  to 
beaches  frequented  by  white  working  class 
youths  to  provoke  a  fight.  The  SDS.  mem- 
bers, who  had  been  studying  karate  and 
working  out  dally,  would  battle  the  youths. 

Then  they  would  try  to  explain  to  the 
youths  what  they  were  fightlne  for 

Several  SDS.  members.  Including  ^Tark 
Rudd,  a  national  leader,  have  been  severely 
beaten  In  attempting  to  spread  their  beliefs 
in  tills  fa.shlon.  but  their  enthusiasm  re- 
mains undlmmed. 

The  Weathermen  seemed  almost  religious- 
ly otxsessed  with  turning  themselves  into 
true  revolutionaries  i^nd  in  escaping  their 
own  mlddle-cla.ss  backgrounds,  which  they 
scornfully  term  "white  -skin  privilege." 

After  the  Cleveland  conference,  the  f.ght- 
iiig  technique— and  particularly  a  tactic  of 
charging  into  high  .schools  shouting  "jail- 
break" — spread  to  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try 

One  of  the  sets  of  heroes  of  the  Weather- 
men is  the  Motor  City  Nine — nine  women  In 
Detroit  who  broke  into  a  junior  college  dur- 
ing an  examination,  locked  the  d<x>rs  and 
began  speaking  against  the  war  and  tlie  ex- 


ploitation of  women.  When  two  male  stu- 
dents objected,  they  were  felled  with  karate 
blows. 

One  measure  of  how  Isolated  the  Weather- 
men have  become  is  the  difficulty  they  are 
having  In  raising  ball  funds  from  previous- 
ly sympathe*lc  sources.  There  were  still  150 
demonstrators  In  the  Cook  County  jail  this 
afternoon,  and  the  total  bonds  were  expected 
to  run  over  t2-mllllon. 

One  Weatherman  sympathizer  was  unable 
to  raise  any  money  at  all  on  the  Urbana 
campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  where 
the  local  SD3.  chapter  has  already  dropped 
the  S.D  S.  name  In  reaction  to  the  Weather- 
man action. 

Many  on  the  left  view  the  Chicago  demon- 
strations as  a  pathetic  failuire.  But  Friday 
night  a  Weatherman  spokesman  said: 

"We  think  it's  been  a  tremendous  success, 
a  total  success.  For  the  first  time  In  this 
country  white  people  are  showing  they're 
willing  to  fight  against  imperialism.  Even 
when  they  raised  the  level  of  oppress|r!i 
against  us.  we  raised  the  level  of  struggle 
against  theni.*' 

Whether  or  not  the  reported  tactics 
and  activities  of  tlie  police  described  in 
the  articles  were  jtistlfiable.  planned 
violence  Is  apparent.  And  members  of 
the  Weatherman  faction  are  reported  by 
the  Associated  Press  to  have  announced 
they  will  be  here  for  the  November  15 
march. 

With  the  massive  crowds  of  younp; 
people  expected  here,  reported  plans  to 
break  into  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Vietnam  Embassy,  the  New  York 
bombings,  and  the  reported  continued 
rivalries  of  extremist  factions  within  the 
SDS.  the  dangers  are  too  great  to  ignore, 
and  there  is  an  obligation  to  warn  those 
endangered.  Already  developed  tactics  of 
introducing  such  groups  between  inno- 
cent crowds  and  police  to  evoke  indis- 
criminate police  response  seem  extremely 
likely  and  very  difficult  to  prevent. 

While  information  as  to  what  has  been 
golns  on  within  the  SDS  must  be  pro- 
tected as  to  source,  certain  developments 
should  be  reported.  For  instance,  reports 
this  month  Indicate  that  SDS  members 
have  been  selling  tickets  on  the  campus 
of  Columbia  University  in  New  York 
City  for  travel  to  Washington.  SDS  has 
been  planning  a  shift  in  its  policy  in  an 
attempt  to  unite  all  factions  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Washington  action. 

SDS  intends  to  use  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic Convention  demonstrations  and 
the  October  1969  Chicago  demonstrations 
as  a  model  for  its  future  tactics.  While 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  elements  of  the 
SDS  plan  to  get  the  liberals  beaten  up. 

On  November  14,  1969,  the  same  forces 
in  SDS  will  attempt  to  provoke  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department  into  being 
as  violent  as  possible.  They  intend  to 
cari'y  tlieir  activities  beyond  the  rallies 
of  the  antiwar  movement  and  go  into 
tiie  streets. 

Recently  members  of  the  New  York 
SDS  Weatiierman  and  Mad  Dog  factions 
attended  a  mobilization  meeting  in 
Washington,  DC.  They  tentatively  de- 
cided to  come  to  Washington,  D.C..  on 
November  14  and  15.  to  "do  tlieir  thing. " 
On  November  14  tliey  plan  to  assemble 
at  Dupont  Circle  in  preparation  for  a 
marcii  to  the  Embassy  of  South  Vietnam 
where  they  plan  to  "do  their  thing,"  On 
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November  15  they  plan  to  demonstrate 
at  the  Department  of  JusUce  after  dark 
\  representative  of  the  violent  extremist 
Weatherman  faction  has  indicated  the 
need  for  accommodaUons  here  for  800 

members.  ,    •  ,  *„ 

Moving  from  the  danger  of  violence  to 
the  Other  area  calling  for  consideration 
of  those  who  plan  to  and  those  who  do 
participate  in  the  marches,  granting  the 
greatest  measure  of  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  and  right  to  expression 
through  peaceful  assembly,  many  may 
not  know  the  backgrounds  of  some  of 
the  company  they  keep  and  the  Possible 
motivations  involved.  It  seems  very  likely 
that  some  of  the  active  militant  leader- 
sliip  is  pledged  to  destroying  the  proc- 
esses and  the  institutions  of  our  Govern- 

'"Sany  Americans  have  been  asked  to 
narticipate  in  these  demonstrations. 
Support  for  the  plans  of  the  New  Mobili- 
zation Committee  come  from,  at  least  in 
part  what  might  ordinarily  be  called 
highly     respected     and     well-meaning 

sources.  ^   »>,« 

But  in  my  opinion,  support  of  the 
planned  demonstrations  of  the  New  Mo- 
bilization Committee  is  both  naive  and 
dangerous  and  wUl  aid  the  Communist 
Hanoi  government  in  futherance  of  Us 
objective  to  conquer  aU  of  South  Viet- 
nam by  aggression  and  assassination. 

Evidence  exists  that  plans  of  the  New 
Mobilization  Committee  Icr  its  "fall  of- 
fensive" were  made— not  in  Washmgton, 
or  New  York,  or  Chicago,  or  San  Francis- 
co but— in  Stockholm.  Sweden,  at  a  rneet- 
ing  dominated  by  representatives  of  the 
Communist  Hanoi  government  and  sup- 
ported by  representatives  of  Communist 
Russia  Communist  East  Germany.  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia.  Communist  Hungary 
and  the  Communist  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam.  The  man  who 
serves  as  project  director  and  one  of  the 
cochairmen    of    the    New    Mobilization 
Committee  was  instrumental  in  laying 
the  plans  at  the  Stockholm  meeting  for 
the  "fall  offensive."  Encouragement  for 
the  plan  was  brought  to  the  Stockholm 
meeting  by  tlie  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam representative  directly  from  Hanoi. 
It  has  been  outlined  recently  in  a  news- 
letter circulated  to  select  international 
contacts  and  I  insert  that  newsletter  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Text  of  Newsletter  No.  5  From  the  Inter- 
national    Liaison     Committee     of     the 
Stockholm  Conference  on  Vietnam 
November  15:  Day  of  International  Mobil- 
ization to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam. 

The  American  movement  against  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  launched  a  large,  "Autumn 
Onensive  •  beginning  10  October  at  Ch.cago 
and  ending  with  a  demonstration  on  15  No- 
vember at  the  White  House  in  Washington. 
ThlE  "Autumn  Offensive"  is  the  most  en- 
cnira-lng  enterprise  undertaken  in  the 
United  Svates  for  a  long  lime  It  Is  organ^ed 
bv  the  "New  Mob.llzation  Committee  to  End 
the  Vietnam  War"  which  groups  the  most 
nc'ive  and  powerful  peace  organizations 
uhich  oppose  the  policy  of  war  being  under- 
taken  bv   Mr.   Nixon. 

We  call  on  all  the  organizations  to  support 
this  campaign,  which  is  the  largest  organized 
up  to  now  against  the  Vietnam  war,  and  the 
immediate  retreat  of  all  the  American  forces 
from  Vietnam.  It  ought  to  find  an  echo  in 
all  the  countries  bv  means  of  demonstrations 
and  all  sorts  of  actions  on  15  November  and 
on  the  days  close   to  this  d-te   in  order  to 


show  Mr.  Nixon  that  all  the  Pe°P»e«,,f  f»^"f 
that  he  end  American  aggression  In  Vietnam. 
calendar  of  the  Autumn  Offensive: 
8-11  October:  Actions  organized  in  Chicago 
by  the  SDS  on  the  theme  "Make  Known  the 
Realities  of  the  War  in  Vietnam."  _ 

15  October:  "Moratorium  for  Vietnam. 
This  action  was  launched  by  the  students 
who  worked  in  the  electoral  campaigns  of 
Kennedy  and  McCarthy,  faring  this  day, 
normal  dallv  activities  will  be  abandoned  and 
be  replaced 'by  education  activity  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  This  moratorium  will  be  re- 
peated  in   November. 

25  October:  Actions  at  Chicago  organized 
by  the  "New  Mobilization"  to  support  the 
eight  leaders  of  peace  movements  who  are  ac- 
cused of  "ccnsplracy." 

8  15  November:  A  week  of  local  activities 
aciinst  the  war  and  American  imperialism. 
The  aim  of  these  will  be  to  form  local  or- 
Ranizations  of  a  permanent  character  and  to 
prepare  the  demonsiraticns  at  Washington 
and  San  Francisco  on  the  15th.  These  activi- 
ties will  be  designed  to  appeal  to  broad  local 
and  political  interests.  They  will  be  launched 
by  the   "Joe  Hill  Caucus  <SDS)." 

13-14  November:  Preliminary  dates  for  the 
Vietnam  Moratorium   cf  November. 

14  November:  Student  strike  launched  by 
the  "Committee  for  Student  Mobilization" 

14-15  November:  "Commemorative  march 
for  the  Dead  "  at  Washington.  A  number  of 
Americans  corresponding  to  that  of  the  num- 
bers of  Americans  who  died  in  Vietnam  will 
march  from  the  National  Cemetery  in  Arling- 
ton to  the  front  of  the  White  House  and  on 
to  the  Capitol.  . 

15  November:  Mass  march  and  meetings  at 
Washington  and  San  Francisco. 

The  program  of  activities  of  14  15  Novem- 
ber is  divided  into  two  parts:  A  silent  march 
of  36  hours  which  will  start  13  November. 
Thit  will  be  the  culmination  of  all  the  local, 
reeional  and  national  autumn  activities. 
Since  It  Is  not  practical  to  expect  a  large 
number  of  people  to  go  from  the  Pacific  coast 
to  Washington,  a  march  and  a  meeting  will 
take  place  at  San  Francisco  the  same  day. 

At  the  head  of  the  "New  Mobilizatio.n     are 
six    co-presidents     (Sid    Lens.    Doug    Dowd. 
Steward  Meacham.  Cora  Weiss.  Sid  Peck  and 
Dave  Delllnger)    whD  will  assume  the  direc- 
tion  of   the   l-irge  demonstrations   »:  Wash- 
ington. Chicago  and  S.n  Francisco.  "To  elabo- 
rae    its     general     political     l.ne.     the       New 
Mobilization"  formed  a  large  national  com- 
mUtee  composed  of  nearly  100  persons  who 
Represent   different   regions   and   tendencies. 
The  "New  Mobilization"  constitutes  the  d.- 
clsive  project  to  mobilize  the  American  peo- 
ple    agil^st     the     war     of     aggression     and 
counter-revolution   in   Vietnam.    I«   »mpor- 
llnci  resides  in  its  broad  coalition  character 
ih^t  reflects  a  major.iy  movement  and  brings 
t  'gether  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the 
new  forces  which  oppose  the  Vietnam  w.^r 
The    task    of    the   "New    Mobilization'    is   to 
mobilize  the  political  will   of  the  American 
D-.Dple   to   demand   the   immediate   and   un- 
°;ndition.U  retreat  cf  all  American  forces  and 
arms  from  Vietnam  and.  afterwards,  to  ms  st 
in  the  interior  or  the  extenor  of  tae  united 
Sntes.  against  tiie  oppressed  and  exploted 
who  cia-m  their  rights  of  seU-determination 
and  human  liberation 


Each  participant  In  this  march  will  carry 
a  placard  with  the  name  of  a  dead  American 
and.  in  passing  in  front  of  the  Whlt«  House. 
this  name  will  be  called  out.  In  addlUcn. 
they  will  carry  and  caU  out  the  names  of  the 
cities  and  villages  of  Vietnam  destroyed  by 
the  united  States  and  Its  alUes-razed 
bombed  or  burned  down.  This  march  will 
leave  from  the  National  Cemetery  at  Arling- 
ton for  the  Capitol  where  the  placards  with 
the  names  of  the  dead  will  be  Pla"d  In 
baskets  and  then  carried  to  the  V^hlte 
House  together  with  the  list  of  demands  of 
the    New  Mobilization." 

15  November:   March  and  meeting  to  de- 
mand the  immediate  withdrawal  of   troops. 
Sunday  morning  at  0900  hours  the  persons 
coming  from  all  over  the  t^^txh^ry  wl"  f°"- 
Bregate  on  the  mall   to  march  to  the  White 
House.  Before  the  departure  "^^^^ 'l'"J?f,^ 
brief  commemorative  service.  At  the  White 
House  a  delegation  wiUpresent  the  demands 
of    the     "New    Mobilization"'    as    well    as    the 
b.uskcts    c.intaining    the    placards    with    the 
n:imcs   of   the   dead   American   scidlers   and 
the  cities  and  villages  destroyed.  The  march 
will  end  in  a  ma^s  meeting. 

At    the    center    of    the    New    Mobilization 
thr-re  is  a  special  committee  for  the  Vietnam 
Moratorium.  This  was  formed  by  the  forces 
which    participated    in    the    f'-ectoral    cam- 
paigns Of  McCarthy  and  Robert  Ke^nedy^lt 
hr.s  caUed   for  a   -Moratorium   on   Dallv    Ac- 
tivities'  for    15    October.   The   students,    the 
f:,culiy  members  and  the  citizens  PoUiica    v 
en-  ced  are  invited  to  consecrate  the  enure 
d.>-   to  carrying  the  discussion   of   peace  in 
Vietnam   to   broad   sectors  of    society.   In   Us 
appeal  signed  by  almost  200  ^-<^^'<^^^'^ ^^^ 
cd'tors  ot   student  organizations,   the   com- 
mit" e  for  the  moratorium  has  caned  upon 
the    university    students,    faculty    to    rally 
others    so    that   an    even    larger   and   longer 
moratcnum  can  be  held  in  November  _The> 
are  prepcrtng  to  have  a  moratorium,  cf  two 
davs'^n  November,  three   days  in   Decembei. 
c  c  ,  for  as  long  ao  the  war  continues    The 

Vietnam  Moratorium  c""J'^'«^%f  V™ 
the  objective  to  contact  businesses,  homes, 
factories  high  schools  and  other  social  cen- 
ters Ind  t^  call  upon  Citizens  to  Participate 
in  the  moratoriums  m  the  months  which  «ill 
loUow. 


MARCH    AG.MNST    DE.\TH 

Tie  dcmonsiralions  at  Washington  will  be 
c'R  mized  by  a  large  all.ance  of  groups  which 
cppose  the  Vietnam  w.ar.  T.ne  demonstrations 
w'll   begin   bv  a   "March  Against   Death     to 
Commemorate   those   who   died   in   V.etnanv 
This  wUl  begin  at  midnight  13  November  and 
will  continue  36  hours  until  the  naormn^  o^ 
15  November.  Ti-ais  march  will  have  the  f.rm 
ot  a  silent,  solemn  par.ide  with  the  Pi^-tlc-- 
puion  of  43.000-15.000  persons  (the  ""^0" 
of  persons  coming  frcm  e,-.ch  stale  ought  to 
correspond  to  the  number  of  Americans  fr.rn 
this  state  who  died  In  Vietnam  which  will 
pass  the  Wlaite  House  i . 


THE   new    MOBILIZATION    DEFENDS   THE 
CONSPIRATORS 

At  the  origin  of  the  Chicago  demonstra- 
tions is  the  le^sal  action  against  fennie  Davu  ■ 
Dave  Deiuuger,  Tom  Hayden,  J^^n  Fremes. 
Abbie   Hoflman,   Jerry   Rubin,   Bobby   Scale 
and  Lee  Warner  who  are  accused  of    criminal 
conspiracy."  These  eight  men  took  an  actne 
pa^e  m  the  demonstrations  at  the  Democratic 
convention  m  Chicago.  They  are  the  first  to 
be  prosecuted  In  connection  -^h  prov Uion 
18  of  the  1968  civil  rights  law  which  stipu 
lates    that    it    is    illegal    to     "travel    between 
it^tes  With  the  intention  to  Incite,  pro- 

mot^  encourage.  Join  or  continue  violent 
^ro^est^'^e  lighl  refuse  to  >et  themseKes 
be  intimidated  by  the  Government  s  label  of 
••conspiracy"".  On  the  contrary,  they  ha%e 
adopted  the  name  of  conspirators  in  order  to 
confront  one  of  the  most  ^"lous^tacks 
against  poUtlcal  liberty  since  the  epoch  ol 
Senator  Joe  McCarthy.  ^^.^r.^ 

in  support  of  this  decisive  act  to  defend 
the  right  political  opposition,  the  ^ew  Mo- 
bilization   Will    organize    an  ^^ctipn    d.y    in 
Chica-o  on  25  October  centered  on  the  ques 
tions  of  conspiracy  and  the  war. 

Tmong   the   activities   will   be   a   guerrilla 
stXZ^cl  a  tribunal  where  Pro-lnent  P^^ 
sons  will  conduct  a  trial,  and  '•°c»t  concert^ 
Begin  now  the  preparations  of  15  Novem 

%hls  Is  only  a  brief  summary  of  the  ac- 
tivities prepared  by  the  New  MobiUzaUon  lor 
October  and  November. 

we  all.  in  our  respective  organizations  and 
countries,  ought  to  act  in  support  of  thU 
grand  campaign. 
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start  now  to  prepare  actions  which  will 
make  IS  November  the  International  Day  of 
Mobilization  Against  the  Vietnam  War.  The 
International  LlaKon  Committee  of  the 
Stnckholm  Conference  on  Vietnam  will  meet 
on  11-12  October  la  Stockholm  to  launch  an 
appeal  for  action  on  15  November  In  support 
of  the  American  Autumn  Offensive  We  must 
strongly  emphasize  the  decisive  importance 
of  these  American  activities  and  our  support 
of  them. 

BEHTrt.  SVAHNSTHOEM. 

A  great  deal  of  information  has  been 
disseminated  and  a  great  many  pleas 
have  been  made  that  this  will  be  a  'non- 
violenf  and  "peacefiil"  expression  by 
"average  Americ»ns,"  all  of  whom  are 
simply  interested  in  proving  to  the  Pres- 
ident their  sincere  interest  in  ending  the 
war. 

But  let  me  tell  you  what  some  of  the 
unannounced  plans  are. 

A  group  which  has  held  meetings  in 
New  York,  Washington,  and  Chicago 
plans  to  turn  the  November  15  demon- 
stration into  another  'Chicago  disturb- 
ance." They  have  distributed  leaflets 
telling  their  members  how  to  block  street 
traffic,  break  store  windows,  run  against 
pedestrian  trafiQc  and  harass  business  in 
the  do^viitown  area — all  with  the  avowed 
purposfe""of  doing  as  much  damage  as 
they  possibly  can  and.  of  course,  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  this  will  result 
in  confrontation  with  police  and  result 
in  personal  injury  and  possibly  death. 

The  plans  include  an  attack  on  the 
Justice  Department  Building,  including 
breaking  of  windows  and  the  use  of  Mol- 
otov  cocktails  and  an  attempt  to  blow 
up  the  Vietnam  Embassy. 

And  let  no  one  tell  you  that  some 
members  of  the  steering  committee  are 
not  fully  and  completely  aware  of  the 
fact  that  violence  is  planned.  On 
Wednesday,  October  22,  1969.  a  rabbi  in 
Philadelphia  read  a  letter  to  his  congre- 
gation from  a  responsible  Jewisii  orga- 
nization urging  them  not  to  attend  the 
November  15,  Washington,  DC,  dem- 
onstrations because  "there  will  be  vio- 
lence." Myrtle  Feigenberg.  a  member  of 
the  steering  committee  of  the  New  Mo- 
bilization Committee,  was  present  in  the 
congregation.  She  sent  a  message  relay- 
ing the  fact  of  the  letter  to  Rev.  Richard 
Fernandez  through  Fred  Halsted.  both 
members  of  the  steering  committee,  with 
instructions  to  contact  one  O.  Nathan 
Abromovitz  of  Washington.  DC.  in  or- 
der to  "do  something  about  this." 

Ths  information  should  come  as  no 
surprise  as  we  look  at  the  backgrounds 
of  some  of  those  who  serve  on  the  steer- 
ing committee.  Let  mc  for  just  a  moment 
give  you  a  profile  of  some  members  of 
that  committee. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  known  mem- 
bers of  the  sleerins  committee  i.s  Rennie 
Davis,  presently  on  trial  in  Chicago  as 
part  of  the  "Conspiracy  Eight."  At  29, 
he  brini;s  a  wealth  of  experience  to  the 
committee,  having  worked  extensively  in 
planning  and  paiticipating  in  antiwar 
and  radical  movements  since  1965. 
Among  these  were  the  Political  Perspec- 
tive Conference  of  the  Young  Socialists 
Club  in  Ea.st  Lansing.  Mich,  in  1965;  the 
anti-Rusk  demonstration  in  Boston  in 
1967;  the  Militant  Labor  Forum  in  1968; 
the  National  Draft  Card  Turn-in  Day, 
also  in  1968;  and  the  Inauguration  Day 


demonstrations  in  1969.  He  has  also 
found  time  to  become  a  "world  traveler" 
In  spite  of  his  heavy  domestic  schedule. 
In  1967  he  visited  Czechoslovakia  to  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  Vletcong  and 
Hanoi  and  then  went  on  to  Hanoi  itself 
for  18  days  to  meet  with  officials  of  the 
North  Vietnam  Government.  And  1969 
saw  Davis  journey  to  Paris  for  additional 
meetings  with  the  Hanoi  delegation  and 
then  in  July  went  to  Toronto  and  Hanoi 
again  for  additional  conferences  with 
the  North  Vietnamese.  His  speeches  are 
anti-United  States  and  pro-North  Viet- 
nam, and  he  describes  this  country  as  a 
"police  state"  with  dissent  stifled  by  the 
'  pigs  ' — that  is.  the  police. 

Another  committee  member  on  trial  in 
Chicago  as  one  of  the  Conspiracy  of 
Eight  is  54-year-old  David  Dellinger.  He 
has  not  led  a  sheltered  life.  Beginning 
with  World  War  II,  he  was  jailed  for  3 
years  for  refusal  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  His  most  recent  plans  for  activ- 
ity were  outlined  in  a  speech  to  the  na- 
tional antiwar  conference  in  July,  when 
he  advocated,  first,  a  confrontation  with 
President  Nixon  in  San  Clemen te;  sec- 
ond, a  massive,  militant,  and  disobedient 
demonstration  at  Chicago  in  September; 
and.  third,  a  demonstration  in  Washing- 
ton on  November  15.  Dellinger's  foreign 
travel  is  certainly  on  a  par  with  many 
other  committee  members.  As  early  as 
1951  he  was  in  Prance.  Switzerland,  Aus- 
tria, and  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany 
with  a  group  to  distribute  antiwar  litera- 
ture He  was  in  Cuba  in  1964  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Fidel  Castro  to  attend  the 
May  Day  festivities  there.  Two  years 
later  we  find  him  in  Japan  addressing 
the  Japanese-American  Citizens'  Con- 
gress and  urging  demonstrations  against 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  Then  in  October 
and  November  1966  he  made  an  unau- 
thonzed  trip  to  North  Vietnam  and  Com- 
munist China,  for  which  the  State  De- 
partment revoked  his  pa.ssport. 

After  regaining  his  passport  on  the 
promise  he  would  not  engage  in  similar 
activity,  he  proceeded  to  make  an  im- 
authorizcd  trip  back  to  North  Vietnam 
in  May  1967  That  was  a  rather  hectic 
year  for  him  for  in  June  he  was  in  Paris 
to  meet  with  North  Vietnamese  repre- 
sentatives, in  July  and  Augiist  he  was 
in  Cuba  for  the  Latin  American  Solidari- 
ty Conference,  in  September  in  Czech- 
oslovakia for  the  Bratislava  Conference, 
and  in  December  back  to  Paris  for  an- 
other meeting  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese before  going  on  to  Denmark  for 
the  Bertrand  Russell  War  Crimes  Tri- 
Dunal.  In  both  1968  and  1969  he  again 
made  trij^s  to  Paris  to  meet  with  mem- 
bers of  the  French  peace  movement  and 
representatives    of    the    Vietcong. 

Steering  committee  member  Larrj' 
Seigle.  at  24.  is  already  a  full-time  em- 
ployee with  the  national  office  of  tlie 
Young  Socialist  Alliance,  the  youth  arm 
of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party.  This 
young  Trotskyite  serves  as  national  or- 
ganizational secretary  for  the  YSA  and 
is  active  in  the  senior  party  as  well. 

The  New  Left  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee IS  also  represented  by  John  Mc- 
AuUff,  27  years  old.  He  serves  as  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Returned  Volunteers,  a  group  engaged 
in  protesting  the  "inequity  of  the  Amer- 


ican system."  McAulifl  Is  presently  on 
ball  awaiting  trial  for  failing  to  report 
to  his  draft  board  for  instructions  con- 
cerning civilian  work  in  lieu  of  militarv- 
service.  He  had  previously  been  arrested 
dtiring  the  1967  Pentagon  demonstra- 
tion. His  other  questionable  activity  in- 
cludes two  visits  with  the  Cuban  mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  In  1968  and 
1969. 

Another  member  with  longstandint; 
credentials  is  Sidney  Lens,  who  as  early 
as  1946  was  national  secretary  of  the 
Revolutionary  Workers  League.  In  1960 
he  appeared  as  a  member  of  the  Fair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee.  His  travel  cov- 
ers the  familiar  circuit;  Posnan,  Poland, 
in  1956,  Cuba  in  1961,  and  Stockholm  in 
1967.  to  attend  a  conference  on  Vietnam 
and  speak  with  representatives  of  the 
Communist  NLF  and  Hanoi.  His  present 
activity  with  the  New  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee includes  meeting  with  the  Black 
United  Front  to  discuss  paying  $1  per 
head  to  them  for  demonstrators  at  the 
November  15  protest.  Most  recently,  on 
November  1.  he  acted  as  moderator  at  a 
Chicago  rally  for  the  Conspiracy  Eight 

Hard-core  Communist  representation 
on  the  committee  is  provided  by  Irving 
SarnofT,  who  was  active  in  the  Southern 
California  District  Communist  Party 
from  1944  to  1961.  In  1966  he  partici- 
pated in  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Commimist  Party  for  persons  ac- 
tive in  the  peace  movement.  In  June  of 
1969  he  attended  the  World  Assembly  for 
Peace  in  East  Berlin,  and  then  led  a  dele- 
gation on  a  trip  to  Tashkent.  U  S  S.R  . 
all  expenses  for  both  trips  paid  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Quite  a  number  of  other 
members  of  the  MOBE  steering  com- 
mittee have  similar  records.  Many  of 
these  are  detailed  in  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  Mr.  Fannin,  on 
October  13.  1969,  to  be  foimd  on  pages 
29581-29583  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  in  honest  dis- 
sent, motivated  by  the  pride  of  man's 
convictions  and  conducted  in  a  lawful 
manner.  It  seems  clear,  however,  the  No- 
vember 15  action  that  some  plan  for 
Washington,  D.C..  and  other  cities  in  this 
country  will  not  be  peaceful  and  lawful. 
On  the  contrary,  some  seem  to  intend 
planned  violence,  and  if  these  hard- 
core agitators,  anarchists,  and  revolu- 
tionaries are  successful,  Washington. 
DC.  could  be  a  holocaust  of  death  and 
destruction. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  shall  be  slad  to  y;eld  to 
tb.e  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
simply  like  at  this  time  to  commend  my 
di.stinguished  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Ohio  iMr.  Taft>  for  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  a  topic  for  dis- 
cassion  which  is  most  timely  and  most 
needed. 

The  radicals  of  the  New  Left  have 
marked  another  red  letter  day  on  the 
calendars — colored  with  the  blood  of 
40.000  American  men  who  have  died  in 
Vietnam. 

Rene*ed  preparations  are  underway 
now  by  questionable  elements  for  dem- 
onstrations against  the  war  in  Vietnam 
begiruiing  across  the  country  on  October 
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15  This  so-called  Vietnam  Moratorium 
Committee— a  front  organization  for 
the  Mobilization  Committee  To  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam.  Is  part  of  a  nation^^-ide 
ludent  effort  by  radical  groups  such  as 
SDS  and  other  marxist-oriented  groups 
to  focus  naUonal  attention  on  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  October  15  meeting  was  to  be  ac- 
i  "mranied  by  student  strikes  and  dem- 
cnstrations  across  the  coimtry  as  the  be- 
{■  nning  of  an  attempt  to  arouse  national 
criticism  of  President  Nixon's  Vietnam 
policies.  The  goal  was  to  gain  public  sup- 
port of  an  immediate  cease-  ire  and 
withdrawal  of  our  troops.  Other  demon- 
strations are  planned  for  2  days  in  No- 
vember and  3  days  in  December. 

The  November  demonstrations  will  un- 
doubtedly be  given  headlines  when  the 
sometime  baby  doctor,  Benjamin  Spock, 
leads  a  36-hour  "March  Against  Death 
from  Arlington  National  Cemeterj-  to 
Capitol  Hill.  Dr.  Spock.  free  to  reeume 
his  anti-Vietnam  activities  after  escap- 
ing a  Federal  charge  of  conspiring  to  vio- 
late the  draft  law,  expects  more  dissi- 
dents than  took  part  in  "Resurrection 

City  " 

The  efforts  of  the  New  Mobilization 
Committee  to  spur  such  demonstrations 
i>  an  obvious  effort  to  aroufe  students 
to  a  fever  pitch  in  order  to  achieve  fur- 
ther disorders— if  they  run  true  to  form. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  some 
kind  of  tie-in  with  the  present  Chicago 
trial  and  the  planned  demonstrations. 
The  interlocking  directorate  of  the  New 
Left  calculates  each  move  carefully  and 
precisely.  .  . 

Presently  in  Chicago,  trial  proceed- 
ings are  underway  for  eight  of  the  New 
Left  who  precipitated  the  disorders  of 
the  1968  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion They  will  go  on  trial  for  conspiracy 
to  incite  riots.  The  "Eight"  are  widely 
Irniled  in  New  Left  media  as  martyred 
heroes  and  have  formed  a  New  York- 
based  group  called  "The  Conspiracy." 
One  radical  spokesman,  Rene  Davis,  who 
helped  draft  the  Chicago  upheaval,  is  dil- 
igently working  to  launch  the  October 
15  demonstration. 

These  individuals  and  groups  admit- 
tedly oppose  some  of  our  country's  most 
basic  institutions  and  many  are  self- 
avowed  Communists.  The  underlying  mo- 
tive of  this  demonstration  is  to  under- 
mine the  morale  of  our  troops  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  impede  the  President  m  his 
earnest  efforts  to  achieve  an  honorable 
and  lasting  peace  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  tragic  that  these  demonstrators 
are  directing  their  fire  at  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  end  the  war.  A  more  appro- 
priate focus  of  attention  and  petitions 
would  be  the  Hanoi  regime,  the  real  ag- 
gressors. Of  course,  such  demonstrations 
would  not  be  permitted  in  Hanoi,  for 
leaders  would  be  eliminated  as  North 
Vietnam  Communist  leaders  killed  50,000 
in  their  climb  to  dictatorship.  These 
d-m-jnst rations  will  only  serve  to  aid  and 
comfort  the  enemy.  In  an  earlier  day  we 
wjuld  have  called  that  treason. 

QUESTIONABLE    IXADERSHIP 

The  coordinating  organ  of  this  move- 
nvnt  is  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Com- 
jniuee— VMC.  The  principal  leaders  are 
avowed  revolutionaries  and  draft  evad- 


ers, m©st  notably,  David  Hawk,  a  for 
mer  member  of  the  National  Student  As- 
sociation—NSA— who  had  gained  noto- 
riety for  coordinating  pledges  from  250 
college  student  leaders  to  refuse  induc- 
tion It  should  be  noted  that  NSA  has  a 
record  of  supporting  Castro  and  calling 
for  recognition   of  Red  China  and   its 
admittance    into    the    United    Nations, 
among  many  other  leftist  and  pro-Com- 
munist stands.  Sam  Brown,  chief  spokes- 
man for  the  VMC,  holds  strong  anti- 
American     sentiments     and     has    been 
quoted    by    the    Presidential    historian, 
Theodore  White,  as  saying: 

We  have  recognized  the  true  nature  of 
the  United  States.  We  saw  the  United  States 
attack  Cuba.  It  attacked  the  Dominican  Re- 
public it  attacked  South  Vietnam.  The  com- 
munists are  now  a  fragmented  force:  the 
United  Slates  Is  now  the  great  Imperialist 
aggressrr  nation  In  the  world. 

Tliough  the  VMC  is  not  completely 
dominated  by  Communists  and  Com- 
munist sympathizers,  it  is  a  tactic  beinij 
used  by  the  Communists  to  obtain  sup- 
l)ort  from  as  many  individuals  as  pos- 
sible who  are  not  Communists.  The  pro- 
Communist  leanings  and  affiliations  cf 
the  VMC  have  been  played  down  in  an 
attempt  to  place  an  aura  of  concerned 
citizens  image  about  their  organiza- 
tion's effort. 

NEW    MOBE 

A  closer  look  at  th3  VMC  reveals  its 
relationship  with  the  New  Mobilization 
Committee  which  is  referred  to  as  "New 
Mobe  "  made  up  of  many  revolutionary 
and  pro-Communist  groups,  is  the  out- 
prowth   of    the   demonstrations    at   the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  Chi- 
cago The  New  Mobe's  steering  commit- 
tee  is   comprised  of   such   notables   as 
David  Dellinger  and  Rennie  Davis,  both 
«elf-avowed  Communists,  who  are  pres- 
ently being  tried  in  Chicago  on  charges 
of  consoiracy  for  their  leadership  in  the 
violent  demonstration.^  in  Chicago.  Fred 
Halstead,  an  admitted  Trotskyite.  is  also 
a  member.  Robert  Greenblatt,  another 
member    went  to  Paris  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Tom  Hayden  of  the 
SDS  to  meet  with  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Hayden    a  friend  of   the   Communists, 
said  in  his  letter  of  introduction  that 
Greenblatt  is  a  trusted  friend  and  work- 
er in  the  cause  and  ended  his  letter  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  with  wishes  for 
"Good  fortune.  Victory." 

The  interesting  and  direct  tie  is  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  Da\'id  Hawke, 
who  also  sits  en  the  steering  committee 
of  the  New  Mcbe,  is  also  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  VMC. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  there  are 
further  interlocking  relationships  with 
the  World  Peace  Council  and  the  World 
Peace  Movement  which,  according  to 
Senator  Paul  Fannin  in  his  remarks  in 
the  September  30  Congressional  Rec- 
ord are  international  Communist-frcnt 
organizations  and  are  active  tools  for 
subversion  and  the  spread  of  Marxist 
Communist  principle. 

There  are  more  demonstrations  or 
moratoriums  planned  by  the  VMC  and 
New  Mobe  between  October  15  and  No- 
vember 15.  The  word  "moratorium"  was 
substituted  for  the  original  word  "strike" 
as  the  leaders  felt  strike  connotated  vio- 


lence Yet.  past  history,  and  already  the 
number  of  people  airest«d  in  Chicago  for 
their  part  in  the  disturbances  and  fight- 
ing  the  police,  would  certainly  lead  us  to 
anticipate  violence. 

OHIO    SCHOOLS    INVOLVED 

Senator  Fannin  in  his  statement  indi- 
cated that  the  organization  of  the  Viet- 
nam moratorium  is  going  on  m  the  Ohio 
colleges— namely:  Antioch,  Bowling 
Green  State  University.  Capital  Umyer- 
sitv  Cleveland  State  University.  College 
of  Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio,  Col- 
lege of  Steubenville,  Denison  Umversity. 
Heidelberg  College,  Kenyon  College,  Mi- 
ami University,  Oberltn  College,  Ohio 
Universitv,  University  cf  Cincinnati. 
Universitv  of  Dayton.  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versitv. Wilmington  College,  and  Youngs- 
town  Slate  University. 

It  is  esnecially  alarming  to  see  weii- 
m-aning  rehgious  organizations  and  pri- 
vate citizens  getting  involved  with  these 
Communist-related  activities.  Many 
of  the.<^e  same  people,  who  claim  to  De 
lacifists  do  not  hesitate  to  use  violence 
in  be'ialf  of  their  causes,  which  is  rather 
naradoxical.  The  revolutionaries,  when 
the  law  is  enforced,  yell  foul  as  they  seem 
tT  fail  to  realize  that  the  government  is 
oblieat€d  to  counteract  revolution.  These 
revolutionaries,  who  rehsh  martyrdom, 
still  wish  to  be  fed  to  toothless  hons. 

SHADES  or  r.^SCISM 

In  this  regard,  I  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House: 

It  IS  amazing  to  follow  the  perversion  and 

niaglc  of  their  thought  P^^^^'^^,^^  ,Z°. 
break  the  law:  nobody  else  can.  Only  they 
••re  in  a  position  of  questioning  authority. 
ciuestlonlng  law.  questioning  the  system.  _  ^ 
nobodv  else,  they  infer.  Only  they  can  make 
the  judement  as  to  which  laws,  at  which 
lime  can  be  broken,  yet.  feeling  that  the> 
Ehould  be  at  the  same  time  immune  from  the 
estiblished  laws  penalty. 

I  have  no  svmpathy  for  these  particular 
militints  who  would  destroy  everything  but 
what  thev  Uke  and  silence  everyone  but  those 
who  aeree  with  them.  If  there  were  ever 
f,.scism.  If  there  were  ever  Nazism,  if  there 
were  ever  dictatorship.  It  has  arrived  In  the 
form  of  militant,  wild,  swlnelng  and  often 
brutal  organizational  people  who  cnme  with 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  d;-mocrf.t)r 
process. 

THE    SILENT    MAJORITY    SPEAKS 

Hundreds  of  groups,  service  organiza- 
tions Veterans  ©f  Foreign  Wars,  the 
American  Legion.  Undergraduates  for  a 
Stable  American— founded  by  T.  Hard- 
ing Jones  of  Middletown  at  Princeton 
Universitv— and  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Responsible  Patriotism  have 
formed  to  permit  the  silent  majority  to 
be  heard.  They  caU  for: 

First.  All  out  support  to  Veterans  Day 
ceremonies  on  November  11. 

Second.  Flying  flags  the  entire  week. 
Third.  Turning  on  headUghts  during 
daylight  hours. 

Fourth.  Writing  letters  and  sending 
telegrams  to  the  Pi-esident  and  other 
pubhc  office  holders. 

Fifth  Ringing  of  bells  for  a  5-mmute 
period  at  1^  a.m..  followed  by  2  min- 
utes of  reverent  silence. 

I  urge  you  to  participate  and  demon- 
strate your  support  for  our  President's 
policy  in  Vietnam.  Speak  out. 
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COMMUNISTS     IN     PEACE     MOVEMENTS 


The  Communist  involvement  is  more 
and  more  apparent  in  the  "peace  demon- 
strations." This  was  Indicated  in  my  Oc- 
tober 15  column  which  was  criticized  by 
the  critics  of  the  administration's  Viet- 
nam policies.  At  *hat  time,  names,  and 
quotations  of  some  of  tlie.se  individuals 
were  revealed,  along  with  their  relation- 
ships to  Communist  organizations  and 
Communist  front  organizations.  The 
column  also  indicated  interlocking  rela- 
tionships between  national  organizations 
and  their  coordinating  activities. 

The  November  15  demonstration  is 
coordinated  by  the  National  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  To  ErW  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam—New Mobe  This  present  effort  is 
infiltrated  and  directed  by  more  Com- 
munists— all  varieties — radicals  and  re- 
volutionaries, than  the  October  Vietnam 
moratorium. 

THK    NKW    MOBK 

The  MOBE  has  a  3-year  history  involv- 
ing violence  and  civil  disobedience. 
MOBE  sponsored  the  1967  march  to  the 
Pentagon  which  ended  in  a  bloody  melee. 
The  MOBE  also  joined  and  executed  the 
disruption  of  the  1968  Democratic  Na- 
tions! Conrention  in  Chicago.  This  ac- 
tion was  planned  as  a  massive  demon- 
stration to  oppose  the  war  and  indirectly 
attack  the  American  political  function. 

In  an  effort  to  revive  agitation,  the 
MOBE  group  called  an  antiwar  confer- 
ence on  July  4  and  5,  1969,  at  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University  in  Cleveland  to 
broaden  and  unify  the  antiwar  forces. 
Plans  were  made  for  tlte  coordination  of 
theiiational  antiwar  actions  for  the  fall, 
or  the  fall  offensive  campaign.  The 
steering  committee  of  the  conference  was 
composed  of  these  Conimunists: 

Arnold  Johnson:  Public  relations  di- 
rector for  the  Commuiiist  Party  in  the 
U.S.A. — a  Communist  flpr  over  30  years 
and  he  has  admitted  ihat  he  has  "no 
difference  with  Mosco^  on  ideology  or 
tactics."  j 

Fred  Halstead:  1968  presidential  can- 
didate of  the  Socialist  porkers  Party,  a 
Trotskyite  Communist  (Organization. 

David  Dellinger:  A  J  self -proclaimed 
Communist. 

Jack  Spiegel:  One-time  Communist 
Party  candidate  for  Congress  in  IllinoLs. 

LeRoy  Wolins:  An  identified  Commu- 
nist and  a  leader  in  the  Veterans  for 
Peace  in  Vietnam.  ] 

Phil  Bart:  Chairman  of  Ohio  CPUSA. 

Jay  Schaffner:  W.  E.  B,  Du  Bois 
Clubs — a  Communist  youth  organization. 

Gene  Toumour:  National  secretary  of 
the  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  Clubs. 

Of  course,  the  balance  of  participants 
was  made  up  largely  of  radical  and 
revolutionary  types.  Needless  to  say, 
these  activities  have  received  loud  proc- 
lamations of  support  by  the  Communist 
publication,  the  Worker  and,  of  course, 
the  North  Vietnamese  officials.  We  can 
fio  on  and  on  and  we  can  quote  colorful 
biographies  with  names  and  dates.  Many 
oiliers  have  actually  publicly  stated  they 
favor  a  Vietcong  victory  as  did  Sam 
Brown,  coordinator  of  the  October  15 
Vietnam  moratorium,  In  an  interview 
with  New  York  City's  Metromedia  tele- 
vision commentator.  Dr.  Martin  Abend. 


NEW  MOBE  CO.\L,S 

On  the  surface  the  call  to  the  public 
to  participate  is  based  on  the  antiwar 
theme.  "Protest  the  war,"  they  say. 
"Bring  home  our  boys."  Yet,  the  printed 
goals  of  the  New  Mobe  are  far  more 
sweeping: 

First.  Immediate  and  total  withdrawal 
from  ""ietnam. 

Second.  Self-determination  for  Viet- 
nam and  black  America. 

Third.  End  ABM  and  all  forms  of  mili- 
tari.sm. 

Fourth.  End  racism  and  poverty. 

Fifth.  Free  speech  for  GIs. 

Sixth.  Self-government  for  Wa.shing- 
ton,  DC. 

Seventii.  Stop  the  repression — free  all 
political  prisoners. 

Eighth.  End  the  draft 

Ninth.  End  support  to  the  Thieu-Ky 
regime 

Tenth.  Priorities  for  social  needs,  not 
war. 

It  is  an  obvious  manipulation  by  the 
Communists  to  take  advantage  of  tiie 
antiwar  sentiment  to  destroy  our  system 
of  government. 

Already  many  of  these  strong  elements 
who  supported  the  October  15  morato- 
rium are  turning  out  to  be  weak  in  their 
dedication  to  the  November  demonstra- 
tions. McCarthy  men.  Congressmen,  and 
senatorial  supporters  and  columnists 
who  lent  their  earlier  respectability  to 
the  demonstrations  are  now  seeing  the 
s/-in  of  the  animal  and  are  withdrawing 
their  support. 


THE  HONORABLE  DONALD  JOHN- 
SON, ADMINISTRATOR  OF  VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS,  GIVES  PRINCI- 
PAL ADDRESS  AT  VETERANS  DAY 
NATIONAL  CEREMONY  AT  AR- 
LINGTON NATIONAL  CEMETERY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ( Mr.  Hol- 
iFiELDi.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr. 
ScHWENGELi  is  recogiiized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, Donald  Johnson,  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  gave  the  principal 
address  at  the  Veterans  Day  national 
ceremony  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, 

As  most  Members  of  the  House  know, 
Don  Johnson  is  from  West  Branch.  Iowa, 
which  is  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa.  He  is  doing  an  excellent 
job  as  VA  Administrator.  He  has  already 
proven  himself  to  be  an  able  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant. 

On  Veterans  Day  yesterday.  Don  John- 
son gave  an  eloquent  address.  Represent- 
ing President  Nixon,  he  spoke  of  "Peace 
With  Honor."  Certainly,  he  expressed 
the  hope  and  prayer  of  every  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Don  Johnson's  remarks 
should  be  read  by  every  American. 

Remarks   bt  the  Honorable  Donald  E 
Johnson 

President  Nixon  has  given  me  the  liigh 
honor  of  representing  him  at  tins  Veterans 
Day  National  Ceremony. 

President  Nixon's  Veterans  Day  proclama- 
tion .  .  .  and  the  separate  Veterans  Day 
message  which  he  sent  to  all  of  our  hospital- 
ized  veterans   .   .   .  bespeak  more  eloquently 


than  any  words  of  mine  his  great  esteem  for 
America's  veterans  .  .  .  his  constant  concern 
for  their  welfare  .  and  his  firm  resolve  that 
their  government  .shall  care  for  them  and  for 
their  widow  and  their  orphan. 

I  do  not  bring  you  President  Nixon's  mes- 
sage 'And  I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  him 
However,  I  do  know  how  dedicated  he  Is  to 
the  task  of  achieving  the  theme  of  Veterans 
Day    1S169  .  .  .  peace   with   honor. 

And  we  all  know  of  his  fervent  hope  for 
the  understanding,  the  support,  and  the 
prayers   of  the  American  people. 

Thus  ...  as  we  pause  today  to  remem- 
ber .  .  .  and  to  thank  America's  veterans  of 
all  wars  for  their  service  and  sacrifice  that 
all  of  us  might  live  In  freedom  ...  let  us 
ask  ourselves: 

What  can  we  do  .  .  .  we  citizens.  Ameri- 
cans all  .  what  can  we  do  to  help  achieve 
peace  with  honor? 

We   can   begin   by   recognizing   the   truth. 

No  American  can  quarrel  with  the  noble 
and  eternal  goal  of  peace  with  honor. 

But  some  of  our  people  disagree  today 
over  the  means  .  .  .  the  strategy,  If  you 
like  ...  of  achieving  this  goal  In  Vietnam 

To  those  who  may  think  ...  or  would 
have  others  think  .  .  .  that  they  alone  un- 
derstand and  abhor  the  suflTerlng  and  savag- 
ery of  war  ...  to  tliem  I  say  now  that  tliey 
do  an  Injustice  to  America's  40  niiUion  vet- 
erans,  living   and   dead. 

And  they  deceive  themselves 

For  America's  veterans  .  .  .  there  has 
never  been  a  "popular"  war  .  .  .  nor  a  cause 
for  which  they  eagerly  sought  to  die. 

Our  honored  war  dead  desired  and  de- 
served to  live  Just  as  much  as  any  citizen  of 
our  nation. 

And  our  disabled  veterans  would  welcome 
a  moratorium  in  the  pain  and  lUnese  and 
Injuries  they  now  endure. 

But  they  answered  freedom's  call  because 
they  vinderstood  freedom's  cost. 

In  his  inaugural  address  .  .  .  President 
Nixon  said  that  the  greatest  honor  history 
can  bestow  Is  the  title  of  peacemaker. 

He  is  right. 

However,  on  this  day  when  we  recognize 
and  applaud  honor  and  courage  and 
duty  ...  as  exemplified  by  our  veter- 
ans ...  on  this  day  I  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  all  Americans  to  an  inspiring 
Inscription, 

It  is  engraved  on  the  Confederate  War 
Memorial  a  short  distance  from  this  amphi- 
theater  In   Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Not  for  fame  or  reward 

Not  for  place  or  for  rank 

Not  lured  by  ambition 

Or  goaded  by  necessity 

But  in  simple  obedience  to  duty 

As  they  understood  it 

These  men  suffered  all 

Sacrificed  all 

Dared  all 

And  died 

We.   the  living,  also  have  a  duty. 

A  duty  to  unify  America,  A  duty  to  bring 
together  our  great  and  good  people. 

The  unity  that  has  always  been  the  bed- 
rock of  America  needs  expression  today  more 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  century. 

Not  as  a  f.icade  .  .  .  but  as  the  firm 
foundation  for  the  fuMire  of  America  of  free- 
dom and  opportunity  and  justice  which  we 
must  build  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
posterity. 

As  we  build  this  future  .  .  .  on  a  founda- 
tion of  unity  .  .  .  not  unanimity  ...  in  our 
land  .  .  .  our  citizens,  Americans  all,  can 
learn  from  the  veterans  we  honor  today. 

In  battle  .  .  .  our  veterans  freely  admitted 
the  tougliness  of  their  enemy. 

But  they  summoned  forth  courage  to  at- 
tack him. 

And  they  gained  the  confidence  to  defeat 
him. 

We,  too,  need  candor  and  courage  and 
confidence. 
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Candor  to  admit  the  toughness  of  the 
problems  we  face  at  home  and  abroad. 

Courage  to  do  the  difficult,  to  bear  the 
costs  in  understanding  and  fortitude  as 

well   as   in   money  .  .  .  demanded   by    these 

problems. 

And  confidence  that  peace  Will  be  won    .       . 

and  the  wrongs  Uiat  make  us  a  less  perfect 
union  will  be  righted  .if  we  but  carry  on. 

It  Is  precisely  because  Americas  veterans 
have  demonstrated  their  love  of  our  coun- 
try their  understanding  of  the  cost  of 
Ireedom  .  .  .  and  their  leadership  a.s  respon- 
sible Citizens  .  .  .  that  we  can  use  this  day 
set  a.slde  to  honor  them  to  call  for  a  new 
depth  ...  a   new   era  .  .  .  of  unity. 

Unity  to  save  the  America  for  which  they 
have  sacrificed  so  much  and  which  they 

have  served   ,   ,   .  and  still  serve  .      .  so  well. 

Our  veterans  need  no  spokesman.  I- or 
nearly  two  centuries  their  valor  h;ts  been 

their  valedictory. 

But  It  is  gratifvlng  .  .  .  indeed  Inspiring 
to  note  that  today  ...  in  Veterans  Day 
ceremonies  throughout  our  land  .  thou- 
sands of  Americans  are  speaking  up  .  .  • 
proudly  proclaiming  their  unashamed  love 
of  America  .  .  and  urging  the  overwhelm- 
ing silent  majoruv  of  their  fellow-Americans 
to  Join  them  in  this  declaration  of  love  f<.r 
and  faith  in  .     .  our  great  country. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  our  honored  war 
dead  ...  to  whom  we  pay  special  tribute 
today  .  .  .  would  approve  of  this  use  of  their 

"DAY  ** 

The  America  they  felt  was  worth  fighting 
for   Is   not   a   perfect  America. 

But  only  a  united  America  can  win  the 
peace  for  which  we  all  yearn  .  .  .  and  for 
which  we  should  all  pray. 

Only  a  united  people  will  have  the  will 
and  the  strength  and  the  determination  to 
curb  Inflation  .  .  .  combat  crime  .  .  .  cleanse 
our  waters  and  our  air  .  .  .  alleviate  poverty 
and  discrimination  .  .  .  train  the  under- 
educated  .  .  .  provide  meaningful  work  for 
the  underemployed  .  .  .  and  cure  the  other 
ills  that  beset  us. 

On  this  Veterans  Day.  then,  let  us  pledge 
and  let  us  act  to  make  our  beloved  country 
...  in  fact  as  w«ll  as  in  name  .  .  .  the  United 
States  of  America. 

To  succeed  in  this  difficult  but  vlUl  task 
will  be  to  insure  that  no  veteran  shall  have 
served  In  vain. 


"OPEN  DOOR"  TO  CHINA  POLICY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions  rejected   a   resolution  offered   by 
Albania  which  would,  if  adopted,  have 
ordered    the    expulsion    of    Nationalist 
China  on  the  island  of  Formosa  from 
membership  or  participation  in  any  of 
the  bodies  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
in  its  place  offered  membership  to  Com- 
munist China.  The  United  States  voted 
against   this   resolution   and  wisely  so. 
There  was  no  justification  for  expelling 
from  U.N.  membership  a  nation  of  over 
13   million   people— a   population   more 
than  most  of  the  other  U.N.  members— 
and  a  nation  which  has  been  a  member 
of  the  U.N.  since  its  founding  and  has 
committed  no  act  which  would  justify 
expulsion  under  the  charter.  I  support 
the  position  taken  by  our  Government 
upon  the  Albanian  resolution.  Red  China 
should  not  be  admitted  if  this  requires 
the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  glad  that  the 


United  States  is  beginning  to  show  a 
progressive  attitude  toward  Red  Chinese 
participation  in  the  world  community. 
It  is  most  timely. 

On    September    18.    President    Nixon 
stated  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
UN    that  our  country  is  ready  to  talk 
with  the  leaders  of  Communist  China  m 
a  frank  and  serious  spirit  whenever  they 
choose    to   abandon   their   self-imposjd 
isolation.  I  was  also  glad  to  note  that 
our     colleague.     Representative     Irving 
Whilley,  who  is  a  U.S.  representative  at 
the  United  Nations  and  who  delivered 
the  official  US.  statement  of  position  on 
the  Albanian  resolution,  did  not  at  any 
point   preclude   future   membersinp   for 
•China  in  the  United  Natioiu  or  jilace 
unreasonable     restrictions     upon     such 
membership.  Rather,  he  stated  that  the 
United    States    "shares    the /onviction 
that  it  is  important  for  mainland  China 
to  return  to  the  family  of  nations.    And 
Representative  Whalley  reiterated  Sec- 
retary' of  State  Rogers'  comment  that 
■Communist  China  obviously   has  long 
been  too  isolated  from  world  affairs. 

While  it  is  fair  to  describe  China  s  iso- 
lation as  self-imposed,  it  is  also  ti-ue  that 
this  Isolation  has  been  encouraged  by 
US  policy.  Our  Government  has  but 
limited  potential  for  influencing  mtemal 
China  policy,  but  at  least  we  can  discard 
our  own  outdated,  self-defeating,  and 
ineffective  effort  to  isolate  China. 

The  time  is  long  past,  if  it  ever  existed, 
when  Communist  China  can  be  isolated 
within  her  Asian  borders  merely  by  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  pretends  that 
politically  and  economically  it  does  not 
exist    The  time  is  past  when  this  giant 
among  nations  can  be  ignored  aiid  rele- 
gated to  the  ranks  of  those  either  too 
weak  or  too  muscle-bound  to  deserve  at- 
tention. The  time  has  gone,  if  it  ever 
existed  when  simple  bilateral  power  poli- 
tics between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  sufficient  to  assure  the 
security  of  the  worid— Eastern  and  West- 
em  alike.  The  time  has  gone  when  the 
United  States  can  afford-either  politi- 
cally or  economically— to  stand  Idly  by 
in  the  make  believe  of  mythology  while 
other  countries  adapt  to  the  reahty  of 
the    changing    balance    of    power    the 
changing  facts  of  life  in  Asia^  and  the 
changing  relationships  among  Russia  and 
the  two  Chinas. 

It  may  be  argued  that  there  never  was 
such  a  time;  that  only  minor  countries 
separated  by  huge  geographical,  econom- 
ic and  cultural  expanses  could  afford  to 
conduct  their  policies  as  if  China  cM  not 
exist  The  Asian  countries  whicMnm 
China,  while  many  have  welcomeTI  our 
support,  have  never  for  a  moment  felt 
that  China  was  isolated.  Rather,  Uke 
Prince  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia,  they  have 
only  hoped  that  Communist  China  could 
be  "balanced"  by  Western  support. 

The  balance  was  based  upon  the  fact 
that  while  China  was  as  close  as  next 
door  to  many  of  these  countries  it  had 
not  yet  achieved  the  status  of  world 
power  Thus,  what  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  countries  lacked  in  prox- 
imity and  understanding  of  their  Asian 
friends,  we  made  up  in  mihtary  and  po- 
litical power. 

This  balanced  situation  no  longer  ex- 


ists While  the  geographical  separation 
still  exists  between  the  East  and  the 
West  China  has  itself  trtily  become  a 
worid  power  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
terra,  and  one  to  be  reckoned  with  when- 
ever major  policy  is  formulated,  when- 
ever world  security  is  discussed  when- 
ever conditions  of  peace  are  sought. 

The   enormous   power   of    this   Asian 
giant  has  been  demonstrated  most  coii- 
vmcingly  within  the  Commumst  family 
of  nations.  China's  behavior  over  the  last 
decade  and  a  half  caused  her  great  all>, 
the  USSR.,  to  withdraw  all  economic 
and  miliUry  support,  to  ^^^  o"  'j^^;"" 
matic  and  trade  relations,  and  to  begin 
making  preparations  for  all-out  ^^.ar  w'^h 
Peking     Western    intelligence    shows    a 
marked  shifting  of  some  Soviet  nuclear- 
lipped  missile  installations  into  positions 
threatening  China,  not  the  Wes'..  In  the 
early  months  of  1969.  both  sides  reported 
bloody  clashes  between  armed  regulars  ol 
the  two  countries  along  the  4.5-5  miles 
of  territory  which  form  their  common 
border.    Western    newsmen    who    have 
spoken  with  soldiers  while  traveling  the 
trans-Siberian  railway  confirm  these  in- 
cidents and  testify  to  the  rapid  and  heavy 
buildup  of  armed  material,  tanks,  trcxjps, 
and  other  war  supplies  which  could  be 
used    either    defensively    or    offensively. 
And  Soviet  correspondent  Victor  Louis, 
who  often  operates  at  the  behest  of  the 
Soviet  officials,  reported  after  one  of  these 
border    incidents    over    islands    in    tne 
Ussuri  River  that  "the  whole  surface  of 
the  island  was  burned  together  with  any 
Chinese   troops   and   equipment  there. 
Such  "scorched  earth"  tactics  at  least 
suggest  the  possibility  that  tnctical  nu- 
clear weapons  may  already  have  been 
employed  by  the  Soviets  in  their  hot  and 
cold  war  with  China, 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  piece  oi 
news  to  come  out  of  Moscow  since  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  was  the  re- 
port that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  giving  serious 
consideration  to  the  possibility  and  con- 
sequences of  mounting  a  surprise  attack 
upon  China,  with  the  intention  of  knock- 
ing out  China  s  nuclear  facilities  in  Lop 
Nor   and   perhaps   other   industrial   and 
population  centers.  This  possibility  of  a 
preemptive  first  strike  was  apparently 
broached  to  member  nations  of  the  War- 
saw   Pact   in    preparition   for   any    ex- 
panded conflict.  -Whether  or  not  the  Rus- 
sians ever  seriously  contemplated  such 
a  conquest,  no  one  can  doubt  that  its  sat- 
ellites in  Europe,  still  smarting  from  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  viewed  the 
possibility  as  a  very  real  one.  The  Brezh- 
nev doctrine,  which  proclaims  the  right 
of  socialist  countries  to  intervene  in  each 
other's  internal  affairs,  is  surely  as  ap- 
plicable to  China  as  it  was  to  Eastern 
Europe.  Recognizing  this.  Peking  leaders 
have  consistently  denounced  the  Czech- 
oslovakia invasion   and   the  mz.n   who 
promulgated  the  doctrine,  referring  to 
him  as  "Brezhnev  &  Co."  and  a  "rene- 
gade."  ... 

This  rising  crescendo  of  mutual  vili- 
fication between  Moscow  and  Peking  has 
abated  somewhat  since  Premier  Kosy- 
ein's  visit  with  Chinese  Premier  Chou 
En-lal  on  September  11.  However,  Vic- 
tor Louis'  justification  for  Soviet^  inter- 
vention in  China  in  terms  of  the  Brezh- 
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nev  doctrine  came  1  week  after  the 
meeting  In  Peking.  And  on  the  evening 
the  Sino-Sovlet  tallcs  were  to  begin.  Tass 
distributed  a  summary  of  an  article  de- 
scribing "the  adventurist  and  chauvin- 
istic policy  of  the  present  leaders  of  the 
Chinese  Commjnlst  Party." 

Of  course,  Moscow's  continued  mill- 
tance  and  threatening  stance  may  be 
only  a  tactical  position  designed  to  gain 
the  most  advantageous  bargaining  posi- 
tion vls-a-vls  the  Chinese  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead.  But  this  does  not 
lessen  the  importance  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween these  two  giants  of  communism, 
nor  does  It  lessen  their  impact  upon 
world  security  and  peace.  Therefore,  it 
is  essential  that  the  United  States  realis- 
tically evaluate  its  own  position  in  such 
a  controversy,  and  more  broadly  its  at- 
tude  toward  the  pmerning  world  power 
status  of  Red  China. 

What  must  be  realized  in  makin?  such 
a  ix)licy  judgment  i.s  that  with  the  rise 
of  China  to  the  status  of  world  power- 
one  of  the  three  great  powers — world 
diplomacy  and  power  politics  have  be- 
come much  more  comple.x.  At  the  same 
time,  a  world  with  three  great  powers 
instead  «f  two  also  presents  new  oppor- 
tunities for  great  national  leaders. 

Tlie  United  States,  as  the  only  one  of 
the  three  great  powers  committed  to  in- 
dividual liberty,  is  fortunate  to  have  as 
its  President  in  this  crucial,  challenging, 
formative  stage  in  'vorld  diplomacy  a 
man  willing  to  think  anew  and  act  anew. 
His  actions  thus  far  have,  in  ray  judg- 
ment, greatly  added  to  the  stability  of 
peace  and  the  "tature  of  the  United 
States  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind. 

For  example,  consider  President 
Ni-xon's  visit  to  Rumania  just  6  months 
after  taking  olDce.  To  the  Soviet  Union. 
Eastern  Europe  is  private  property.  Just 
how  private  was  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
'Brezhnev  doctrine"  which  it  spawned. 
The  fact  that  an  American  President  ac- 
tually visited  an  Eastern  European  Com- 
munist nation  at  the  invitation  of  its 
President  speaks  well  of  the  future  course 
of  our  relations  with  that  part  of  the 
world.  But  more  important  is  what  that 
visit  .symljolizes  to  all  Europeans — East 
and  West  alike. 

When  the  Soviets  invaded  Czechoslo- 
vakia, many  in  West  Germany  feared 
that  troops  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  would 
not  stop  at  the  German  borders.  Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania,  and  Albania,  members 
of  the  Eastern  bloc  who  are  to  varying 
degrees  independent,  also  felt  the  icy 
breath  of  Moscow  upon  them.  Similarly, 
the  message  was  not  lost  upon  Red  China. 
As  a  consequence.  Peking  issued  a  warn- 
in?  to  the  Soviets  that  intriusions  upon 
the  territorial  integrity  of  its  European 
allies  would  not  be  tolerated,  and  the 
Rumanians  and  Yugoslavs  pledged  their 
mutual  support  for  each  other  and  began 
orcanizing  people's  militias  to  protect 
their  own  independence. 

Seizing  upon  these  signs  of  defiance  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  Soviet  military 
might.  President  Nixon  decided  to  solidify 
the  position  of  the  United  States  on  the 
side  of  national  independence  by  visiting 
the  Rumanians  find  talking  with  their 
President.  The  rest  Is  history. 

The  Rumanians  accorded  him  a  tu- 


multuous welcome,  unprecedented  even 
for  their  own  national  heroe.^.  The  Presi- 
dent earned  more  good  will  for  the 
American  people  than  our  national  lead- 
ership had  engendered  In  almost  a  dec- 
ade. And  in  the  International  diplomatic 
game  of  "one-upmanship."  the  President 
had  clearly  won  the  first  round. 

Similarly,  in  the  dispute  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China — a  di.spute 
which  often  erupted  into  open  conflict 
and  into  threats  of  total  warfare — the 
Nixon  administration  adopted  a  stance 
which  greatly  contributed  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  world  while  at  the 
same  time  maximizing  the  stature  of  the 
United  States. 

He  wisely  rejected  the  forecast  frorrt 
some  quarters  that  an  all-out  war  be- 
tween the  two  Communist  giants  would 
benefit  the  United  States.  While  the  re- 
sulting holocaust  might  well  cripple  both 
and  perhaps  demolish  one  of  the  Com- 
munist power  centers,  it  could  not  possi- 
bly leave  the  United  States  unscathed. 

The  conflict  might  quickly  spread  to 
worldwide  proportions,  engaging  the 
United  States  itself.  Even  if  Soviet  and 
Cliinrse  military  operations  were  aimed 
only  at  each  other,  its  consequences  in- 
evitably would  seriously  endanger  other 
nations. 

For  one  thing,  the  possibility  of  mas- 
sive nuclear  fallout  would  present  a 
grave  danger  to  life  and  health  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  For  another,  peace, 
security,  and  stability  would  hardly  be 
enhanced;  the  survivor  in  such  an  en- 
gagement would  emerge  as  the  unchal- 
lenged leader  of  the  Communist  world, 
a  development  certain  to  influence  neu- 
tral nations  and  complicate  U.S.  policy 
problems. 

In  a  carefully  worded  statement.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Elliot  Richard- 
.son  announced  the  U.S.  policy  of  non- 
alinement  in  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute. 
Stating  that  the  conflict  would  not  deter 
the  United  States  from  trying  to  improve 
relations  with  tlie  Chinese.  Richardson 
said : 

President  Nixon  has  concluded  that  our 
national  feciirity  would  In  the  long  run  be 
prejudiced  by  associating  uurseUes  with 
cither  .'ide  against  the  other.  Each  Is  highly 
.-onsitive  about  .American  efforts  to  Improve 
relations  with  the  other.  We  Intend,  never- 
theless, to  pursue  a  long-term  course  of  pro- 
gressively developing  better  relations  with 
both. 

As  intelligence  and  other  evidence  be- 
gan to  show  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
actually  siving  .serious  consideration  to 
mounting  a  military'  offensive  against  the 
Chinese,  the  United  States  acted  to  make 
sure  that  the  entire  world  was  apprised 
of  this  po.ssibUlty  and  to  bring  world 
opinion  to  bear  on  the  Rus.sians  to  fore- 
stall such  action. 

The  suriJrise  of  the  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  was  ."^tiU  fresh  in  mind. 
This  daring  move  by  the  Soviet  Union 
had  paid  off  liandsomely.  and  its  suc- 
cess might  prompt  an  act  of  even  greater 
daring  against  China.  The  %vorld  needed 
to  be  put  on  notice  concerning  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Soviet  invasion  of  China. 

The  positive  acts  by  the  United  States 
may  well  have  kept  the  Soviets  from  this 
adventure.  They  also  served  a  valuable 
purpose  in  layiiig  the  foundation  for  ad- 
ditional peaceful  initiatives. 
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Our  administration 'now  has  the  rare 
opportunity  to  facilitate  an  important 
advance  in  United  States-Chinese  rela- 
tions. Tills  is  so  because  of  the  conver- 
gence of  several  major  factors. 

■First,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the 
USSR,  and  Red  China  will  work  out 
their  differences  sufficiently  to  permit  any 
real  cooperation  between  them  to  the 
detriment  of  the  West.  Present  differ- 
ences are  long  standing  and  will  not  be 
overridden  in  a  few  meetings.  China 
adamantly  maintains  that  Russia  appro- 
priated 100  million  square  miles  of  Chi- 
nese territory  in  unequal  treaties  Im- 
posed upon  them  In  years  past  by  the 
cz^rs.  While  China  does  not  presently 
demand  Its  return,  this  disputed  terri- 
tory remains  a  sore  point.  Moreover, 
about  40.000  additional  square  miles  of 
land  are  In  active  dispute  between  the 
two  nations. 

In  addition.  China  is  unlikely  to  forget 
being  "stabbed  in  the  back"  by  its  Soviet 
allies  in  1960.  when  Premier  Khrushchev, 
spurred  by  the  widening  ideological  gap 
between  the  two  countries,  suddenly 
withdrew  all  economic  am'  military  aid 
and  support  from  China.  This  left  the 
Chinese  in  an  extremely  sensitive  and 
precarious  position,  with  many  industrial 
factories  incomplete,  and  others  tmable 
to  operate  because  of  the  lack  of  trained 
technicians.  China  was  prematurely  and 
summarily  forced  Into  a  position  of  self- 
sufficiency,  and  It  Is  unlikely  that  It  will 
soon,  if  ever,  put  faith  in  the  Soviet 
Union 

Second.  China  feels  challenged  by 
Russia  In  what  it  regards  as  Its  own 
legitimate  sphere  of  Influence  In  South- 
east Asia.  The  heavy  support  given  by 
Russia  to  Hanoi.  Soviet  gestures  toward 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  Russian  proposals 
to  hold  an  Asian  collective  defense  meet- 
ing—all suggest  Soviet  intrusion. 

The  'J .8.  corollary  of  this  is  obvious.  As 
we  extricate  ourselves  from  Vietnam,  re- 
duce forces  in  Thailand,  and  retire — at 
least  politically — from  Okinawa,  our  own 
effectiveness  and  bargaining  position  vis- 
a-vLs  tlie  Chinese  will  be  substantially 
improved. 

Thir",  the  traumatic  cultural  revolu- 
tion In  China  seems  to  have  finally 
wound  Itself  out  and  the  coimti->'  is  be- 
ginning to  return  to  some  degree  of 
normalcy.  China  is  expected  soon  to 
resume  diplomatic  relations  with  a  n'om- 
bcr  of  countries  with  which  it  severed 
ties  a  few  years  ago.  These  developments 
would  help  China  to  shed  its  ■back- 
street"  complex. 

Fourth,  China  has  given  some  Indica- 
tion it  wants  to  become  a  niember  of  the 
Uniu^d  Nations.  Recently  at  a  banquet  in 
honor  of  Premier  Alfred  Raotil  of  the 
Congo.  Chou  En-lai  thanked  the  Congo 
representative  for  his  countiT's  advocacy 
at  the  U.N.  of  the  "restoration  of 
China'.s  legitimate  rights  in  the  United 
Nations  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Chiang 
Kai-shek  clique."  This  was  'a  great  sup- 
port and  encouragement  to  the  Chinese 
people."  he  said. 

Fifth.  China  has  stated  that  it  will 
never  attack  another  country  unless  it  is 
itself  attacked,  and  it  has  also  set  forth 
five  basic  principles  for  peace.  They  are 
"mutual  respect  of  territorial  integrity 
and  sovereignty,  mutual  nonaggression, 
mutual     noninterference     in     Internal 
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affairs,  equality  and  reciprocal  ad- 
vanuges.  and  peaceful  coexistence.  In 
addition,  China  has  also  sUted  that  It 
favors  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons These  points  could  form  the  basis 
for  fruitful  discussions  between  Wash- 
ington and  Peking  when  a  dialog  finally 

begins.  .^  ^  . 

Sixth,  as  China  begins  what  may  be- 
come a  long  series  of  talks  with  the 
USSR.,  it  may  see  the  advantage  to 
some  friendly  diplomatic  gestures  toward 
the  United  SUtes  simply  to  improve  its 
own  bargaining  power  with  the  Russians. 
Seventh,  China  has  condemned  U.b. 
policies  which  maintain  an  embargo  on 
all  trade  between  our  countries.  This  may 
indicate  a  desire  for  some  limited  eco- 
nomic Intercourse. 

Eighth,  as  the  United  States  continues 
to  withdraw  combat  forces  from  Viet- 
nam, China  may  well  decide  to  useits 
own  influence  to  wind  down  the  war.  This 
could  be  justified  as  a  means  of  minimiz- 
ing long-term  Soviet  influence  in  that 
area  Certainly.  China  could  hardly  be 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  a  Hanoi 
regime  subservient  to  Moscow.  Nor  could 
we  In  the  coming  decade  the  United 
States  will  be  better  off  dealing  on  an 
equal  footing  with  two  major  Conunu- 
nist  powers,  rather  than  being  forced  to 
deal  only  with  one. 

Ninth,  the  climate  of  U.S.  pubhc  opin- 
ion   is    favorable    to   initiatives    toward 
China.  To  illustrate,  early  this  year  the 
administration  announced  two  small  but 
significant  gestures.  First.  U.S.  tourists 
could  purchase  up  to  $100  in  Chinese 
merchandise;  this  was  the  first  modifica- 
tion since  the  Korean  war  of  the  total 
embargo    on    China    trade    the    United 
SUtes  had  imposed  on  itself.  Second,  the 
endorsement  on  U.S.  passports  prohibit- 
ing travel  to  China  was  modified  to  per- 
mit  travel   by   journalists.   Government 
officials,  teachers,  doctors,  and  students. 
Pubhc  reaction  was  unexpectedly  fa- 
vorable. To  my  knowledge,  no  editorial 
or  person  of  any  prominence  accused  the 
administration  of  going  soft  on  commti- 
nlsm.  To  the  contrary,  comment  was  al- 
most uniformly  favorable. 

The  'China  lobby"  which  for  years 
urged  that  Chiang  be  "unleashed'_no 
longer  packs  a  wallop  on  Capitol  Hill, 
mainly  because  the  ritualistic  claims  by 
Taipei  of  political  authority  over  main- 
land China  are  no  longer  considered  se- 
riously either  in  the  United  States  or 
Formosa. 

My  own  personal  experience  attests  to 
a  change  in  public  opinion.  When  I  first 
suggested  a  new  "open  door'  policy  to- 
ward China  nearly  3  years  ago,  the  re- 
action, while  generally  favorable,  in- 
cluded some  sharp  attacks  from  some  of 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  as  well  as  else- 
where As  I  have  repeated  similar  sug- 
gestions periodically  since  then,  reactions 
have  become  favorable,  almost  without 
exception. 

The  convergence  of  these  nine  factors 
presents  to  the  United  States  the  oppor- 
tunity to  undertake,  with  great  advan- 
tage to  its  own  security  interests,  addi- 
tional initiatives  looking  toward  better 
relations  with  China. 

Therefore  I  propose  a  major  change  in 
our  basic  policy  toward  China — one  seek- 
ing to  place  relations  with  Peking  on 
exactly  the  same  basis  as  Moscow. 


I  suggest  that  the  United  States  an 
nounce  publicly  that  in  the  future  it  will 
seek  to  treat  the  Soviets  and  the  Chi- 
nese in  exactly  the  same  manner  m  mat- 
ters of  military,  economic,  trade,  and 
diplomatic  policies.  No  longer  should  we 
place  primary  emphasis  on  improved  re- 
lations with  Moscow.  Rather,  we  should 
put  an  equal  emphasis  upon  seeking  ties 
with  Peking  in  order  to  improve  simul- 
taneously our  relations  with  both  Com- 
munist capitals. 

Removal     of     the     present     double- 
standard  approach  we  have  so  obviously 
employed  in  recent  years  would  give  Rus- 
sia a  strong  incentive  to  improve  its  own 
relations  with  the  United  States  by  re- 
ducing pressures  In  Europe,  the  Middle 
East   and  Asia.  It  would  also  be  an  es- 
sential first  step  on  the  long  road  to  im- 
proved relations  with  Commumst  China 
To    implement    this    basic   policy    of 
treating  both  major  Communist  FKJwers 
equally,  the  United  States  should  offi- 
cially recognize  the  territorial  integrity 
of  Communist  China,   and  profess  our 
complete  opposition  to  any  violation  of 
Red   China's   borders   whether   by    the 
Soviet    Union,    Nationalist    China    on 
Formosa,  or  any  other  nation. 

For  more  than  20  years  our  Govern- 
ment has  pretended  that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  regime  is  the  political  authority 
over  mainland  China  as  well  as  the  pop- 
ulation of  Formosa.  Never  before  in  our 
history  has  our  Government  lived  with  a 
total   myth  of   such  magnitude   for   so 

At  the  same  time  that  we  drop  this 
aged  and  pointless  pretense,  we  should 
reaffirm  our  pledge  to  defend  Formosa 
from  attack. 

We  should  also  seek  to  initiate  and 
expand  diplomatic  contact  with  Peking 
A  good  start  would  be  the  designation  of 
a  special  high-level  emissary,  with  coni- 
petence  in  Chinese  affairs,  who  would 
stand  ready  to  meet  any  time  and  any 
place  with  Red  Chinese  officials  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  mutual  interest. 

We  should  express  our  desire  to  have 
the  agenda  include  i-rms  control,  nu- 
clear testing,  military  security,  economic 
and  diplomatic  intercourse  between  our 
countries,  and  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  Washington-Peking  "hot  hne,. 
similar  to  that  connecting  Moscow  and 
Washington. 

We  should  announce  that  we  will  no 
longer  oppose  membership  for  Com- 
munist China  In  the  United  Nations,  but 
we  will  oppose  any  seating  arrangement 
which  would  deprive  Nationalist  China 
of  a  seat  in  the  U.N.  Although  this  would 
not  likely  bring  China  into  the  U.N.  at 
an  early  date,  it  would  nevertheless  be 
a  decided  improvement.  Our  position  on 
U  N.  membership  for  China,  up  to  now, 
has  been  uniformly  negative,  simply  op- 
posing Albania's  resolutions  and  thus 
being  unable  to  influence  the  course  of 
those  who  do  favor  Red  China's  admis- 
sion. 

By  giving  lipservice  to  the  goal  of  en- 
larging Chinese  participation  in  world 
affairs  while  at  the  same  time  persisting 
in  a  totally  negative  position  on  U.N. 
membership  for  the  most  populous  na- 
tion in  the  world,  the  United  States 
makes  an  unbecoming  spectacle  of  itself. 
A  more  progressive  posture  on  the  part 


of  the  United  States  might  be  to  en- 
courage China  to  adopt  a  more  respon- 
sible stance  in  its  endeavors  to  win  sup- 
port among  smaller  nations. 

We  should  permit  trade  with  China_ 
The  present  total  prohibition,  relieved 
only  bv  the  tourist  exception,  works  no 
hardship  on  China,  only  upon  our  own 
citizens    who    are    denied    a    valuable 
foreign  market.  In  this  regard,  we  should 
also  act   to   eliminate   requirements   of 
special  licensing,  cargo  preference  and 
part  cargo  on  grain  shipments  to  East- 
ern Europe,  as  well  as  China.  Each  year 
millions  of  bushels  of  grain  are  sold  to 
Red  China  by  Canada,  yet  the  Uni«d 
States,  which  exports  more  wheat  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  than  any  other  coimtrj , 
does  not  send  one  bushel  to  this  Asian 
giant.  It  is  similar  with  other  agric^tural 
products.   Yet.  China  has   no   difflctjQty 
securing  what  it  needs  elsewhere.  Our 
trade  embargo  hurts  only  us.  especially 
the  American  farmers. 

The  prohibition  on  travel  to  China, 
now  stamped  on  most  U.S.  passports 
should  be  removed  entirely.  Except  for 
security  restrictions,  which  apply  to  all 
countries,  travel  should  be  unlinut«d.  Al- 
though actual  travel  is  unlikely  to  de- 
velop very  soon,  due  to  the  need  for  co- 
operation by  China,  this  st*p  would  help 
to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  our  de- 
sire for  better  conununication  and 
understanding. 

Taken    together,    these    steps    woiUd 
show  convincingly  our  desire  to  end  the 
double  standard  which  we  have  applied 
to  relations  with  Peking  and  Moscow^ 
The  promulgation  of  a  single  standard 
would  add  substantially  to  our  own  se- 
curity, as  well  as  to  our  stature  in  the 
eves  of  the  world. 
"  It  would  strengthen  our  position  rela- 
tive to  the  Soviet  Union  by  lessening  the 
likelihood   of   a   future   Moscow-Peking 
coalition  against  the  United  States.  In- 
deed, it  would  make  the  Soviets  anxious 
to  curry  favor  with  Washington  m  their 
own  cold  and  hot  war  with  Chma,  and 
likely  would  cause  the  Soviet  Union  to 
ease  tensions  in  Europe  and  the  Middle 

East.  , 

In  recommending  this  new  "open  door 
policy  toward  China.  I  do  not  wish  to 
leave  the  impression  that  an  era  of  good 
relations  with  China  is  about  to  bejin.  or 
that  vigUance  is  no  longer  needed.  Like 
the  Soviet  Union,  China  is  ruled  by  a  dic- 
tatorial, conspiratorial  system  that  is 
characterized  by  hostUity  and  suspicion 
toward  the  outside  world. 

Our  own  national  security  interests  re- 
quire that  we  accord  to  China  the  same 
consideration  we  have  long  extended  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  also  require  that 
v.e  keep  otu:  guard  up. 


LEGISLATION  TO  STOP  THE  CON- 
TINUAL INCREASES  IN  BUS  FARES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein;  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  H.R.  14759,  legislation 
to  authorize  the  use  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  subsidize  bus  operations. 

In  New  York  City,  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation would  mean  the  20-cent  fare  could 
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be  retained.  For  many  low-Income  fami- 
lies, retention  of  the  20-cent  fare  makes 
the  difference  between  bread  on  the  table 
and  no  bread. 

In  other  cities,  it  would  function  to 
stop  the  continuous  spiraling  of  bus  fare 
increases  which  have  imposed  an  undue 
hardship  upon  low  mcome  families  and 
have  driven  the  more  affluent  to  their 
cars  and  brought  on  the  increasing  traf- 
fic jams  beinsr  experienced  by  our  larpc 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  last  year  has  seen  bus  fares  in 
Chicago  increase  from  25  to  40  rents,  St. 
Louis  from  30  to  40  cents.  Pittsburgh  to 
35  cents  and  nearly  every  major  line  has 
gone  up  at  least  a  nickel. 

While  it  is  ensy  to  pinpoint  the  cause 
of  these  increases — increasing  mainte- 
nance, capital  and  labor  costs — very  little 
is  being  done  to  prevent  its  continuation. 

My  bill  would  authorize  Governors  to 
v^  a  portion  of  their  State's  highway 
tiast  fund  for  subsidizing  and  imprc.  in? 
bus  operations.  New  York  received  S63 
million  througli  the  trtist  fund  this  .\ear. 
The  New  York  Transit  Authority's  oper- 
ating deficit  for  fiscal  1969  was  .?79  mil- 
lion. T,fUs  legislation  would  have  a  .similar 
and  tajifijble  effect  in  other  cities  as  well. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration.  Francis  C. 
Turner,  has  called  for  the  use  of  the  trust 
fund  for  bus  subsidization.  He  told  a  re- 
cent conference  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Eiigineers  that  a  bus  occupies  the 
pavement  space  of  only  two  automobiles, 
but  carries  50  or  more  persons,  "absidiz- 
ing  increased  low-cost  bus  service  would 
permit  the  most  efficient  use  of  freeways 
and  other  main  roads  to  move  traffic.  It 
would  have  the  same  effect  as  widening 
the  freeways  over  which  they  operate. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  one  segment 
of  the  practical  solution  to  our  urban 
transportation  problem.  I  have  intro- 
duced it  in  the  hope  that  Administrator 
Turner  will  stand  behind  his  position 
and  the  residents  of  our  central  cities. 
For  if  he  does,  this  apnroach  can  have  a 
tangible  effect  on  urban  transportation. 

A  Washington  Post  account  of  Tur- 
ner's remarks  and  the  text  of  H.R.  14759 
fellow: 
[Prom  the  Washiagton  Post.  Sept    10.  1969) 
Road  Chief  U«ces  City  Bus  Subsidy 

Federal  highway  money  should  be  used  to 
subsidize  bus  operations  In  urban  areas.  In- 
cluding Washlnsjton.  the  nation's  chief  road 
builder  declared   yesterday. 

Highway  Adminletraior  Francis  C.  Turner 
said  subsidies  of  Increased  low-cost  service 
would  permit  rhe  most  efficient  use  <•£  free- 
ways iind  other  main  ruads  to  move  com- 
muters. 

While  government  subsidies  for  capital 
costs  of  transit  improvements.  Including  the 
purchase  of  buses,  have  been  provided  since 
1964.  no  serious  consideration  has  been  (^iven 
to  a  federal  subsidy  of  operating  costs.  Many 
cities,  however,  do  provide  such  sub.'ildif.- 
locally. 

The  Nixon  administration's  proposed  $10 
billion  mass  trivn^tt  program,  which  would  be 
fin.\nced  from  general  tax  re\enues.  Is  limited 
to  capital  cost  Much  of  the  money  would 
g  '  iMr  riU  rapid  transit. 

WIDER  FREEWAYS 

Turner.  s(>eaking  to  the  Washington  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
nfcrs,  .said  granting  subsidies  for  buses  would 
have  the  same  effect  as  widening  the  free- 
ways over  which  they  would  operate. 


A  bus,  he  said,  occupies  the  pavement 
space  of  only  two  automobiles  but  carries 
50  or  more  persons. 

"I'm  a  great  advocate  of  buses,"  Turner 
declared.  "Strange  as  It  may  seem  to  people. 
I  ride  the  darn  thlnsrs.  I  believe  a  lot  of  the 
rest  of  you  should  do  liltewl>»e." 

Turner,  who  lives  In  Arlington,  made  his 
statement  in  response  to  a  question  by  Al- 
bert A  Grant,  president  of  the  local  engi- 
neering group  and  transport. ition  planning 
director  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
C"i)uncil  of  Oovrrnments 

The  proposal  was  applauded  by  George  .\ 
Avery,  chairman  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Commi-sslon.  who  was 
seated  next  to  Turner  at  the  luncheon 

"I  think  It's  creat.  It's  music  to  my  ears." 
.■-.lid  Avery,  who  hr\s  suggested  to  Congress 
that  It  grant  a  subsidy  for  Washington 
bu.>:es  Lacking  one  the  transit  commission 
is  now  considering  higher  fares  for  D  C, 
T.-nnsit  System 

Turner,  talking  to  a  reporter  later,  fald 
his  advocacy  of  a  subsidy  is  personal  and 
not  ofllclal.  But  he  said  the  Idea  Is  being 
explored  within  his  iin-ency,  possibly  f  ir  in- 
clusion amon:;  propo.sals  for  an  extension  of 
the  rational  highway  program  nfter  the 
inler-tate  freeway  system  Is  completed  in 
the  1970s. 

KO  VIOLATION 

He  -<=ald  tubsldies  for  btises  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund  would  not  violate  a  commit- 
ment that  the  money  be  used  for  highway 
purposes,  "Buses  are  highway  users,"  he 
said. 

The  trtist  fund  is  composed  of  tax  revenues 
mainly  on  gasoline,  diesel  fuel  and  tires. 
It  amounts  to  $4  6  billion  per  year. 

Turner  said  he  would  not  supp)ort  a  pub- 
lic subsidy  for  rail  transit  from  either  the 
highway  fund  or  another  source. 

However,  some  p)olitical  figures,  among 
them  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.),  Rep. 
Jonathan  Bingham  (D-NY.)  and  Maryland 
Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  have  advocated  the 
merger  of  the  highway  trust  fund  into  an 
ail-purpoEe   transportation   fund. 

H.R. 14759 
A  bill  to  permit  the  Governor  of  a  State 
to  elect  to  use  funds  from  the  State's 
Pcderai-ald  li'ghway  system  apportion- 
ment for  purposes  of  improving  motorbus 
transportation  services 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rrpresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertca  in  Congres.i  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motorbus  Trans- 
portation  Services   Improvement   Act." 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(  1 )  the  term  "Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tem apportionment"  means  an  apportion- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  to  a  State  under  one 
of  the  five  paragraphs  of  section  104(b)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code: 

(2)  the  term  'Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  officer  f  f  a  State; 

<3)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of   Columbia,   or   Puerto  Rico. 

GRANTS 

Sec  3.  The  Governor  of  a  State  may  elect 
to  apply  all  or  part  of  one  or  more  of  uuy 
Federal-aid  highway  system  apportionment 
for  such  State  for  a  fi.'<cal  year  to  making 
grants  in  that  fiscal  year  for  Improving  ma«s 
transit  bus  services.  Cirants  may  be  made  to 
Slate  IT  local  public  bodies  or  agencies  or  to 
pnv.iie  mass  transit  bus  operators  for  pur- 
poses inciudin7.  but  not  limited  to,  the  ac- 
qui.sitlon  of  buses  and  o'her  operating  equip- 
ment, the  reimbursement  of  operating  ex- 
pen.ses.  and  the  linanclng  of  terminal  and 
other  facilities  provided  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  bus-riding  public.  Before 
any  such  grant  may  be  made  to  a  private 
ma&s  transit  bus  operator,  the  Governor  pro- 


p>oslng  to  make  the  grant  shall  first  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  a  form 
and  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  that 
the  intended  grantee  operates  on  a  finan- 
cially sound  basis  and  In  an  efficient  manner 
and  that  the  grant  will  not  be  used  as  reim- 
bursement for  wages  paid  pursuant  to  a 
labor  contract  not  arrived  at  in  true  arm'.s 
length  negotiation.  The  election  authorized 
herein  shall  be  m.ade  in  such  manner  as  tl.e 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe,  within  sixty  days  after  the 
.S.'crctary  of  Transportation  certifies  to  the 
Governor,  pursuant  to  Title  23.  United  States 
Cixie.  the  sums  apportioned  to  that  Stat^' 
for  a  fiscal  year 

AMEND.MENT   TO    TITLE    23.    I  NITED    STATES   CODE 

Sec  4  la)  Section  104(e)  of  title  23. 
United  .States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
af.er  State  hlghw.iy  department  '  ihe  fal- 
lowing: "and  the  C'rovernor  or  chief  execu- 
tive cfBcer  of  each  State" 

(bl  .Section  104(b)  (51  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Rules,  regulations,  and  standards 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  for  estimating  the 
cost  (  f  completion  of  the  Interstate  System 
;;nd  taking  into  account  all  previous  appor- 
tionments shall  prescribe  a  consistent  and 
equitable  procedure  for  taking  into  account 
amounts  of  apportionments  which  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  has  elected  to  use  to  carrv 
out  section  3  of  the  Motorbus  Transportation 
Services  Improvement  Act." 

(c)  Section  104  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding,  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnc 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  No  amount  which  the  Governor  has 
elected  to  use  to  carry  out  section  3  of  the 
Motorbus  Transportation  Services  Improve- 
ment Act  In  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  for  Federal-aid  highways 
under  this  title." 

(d)  Section  118(a)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "On  and  after  '  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Sixty  days  after". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    HIGHWAY    REVINtTT    ACT 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  209(f)(1)  of  the  High- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(A)"  before  "making  expenditures" 
and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  (B)  for  the  purposes  of  section 
3  of  the  Motorbus  Transf>ortatlon  Services 
Improvement  Act." 

(b)  Section  209(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"An  election  by  the  Governor  of  a  State 
under  section  3  of  the  Motorbus  Transporta- 
tion Services  Improvement  Act  to  use  funds 
to  carry  out  such  section  3  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account  in  making  any  adjustment  un- 
der this  section." 

effective  date 
Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
f^rst  certification  of  Federal-aid  highway 
system  apportionments  under  section  104(e) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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REV.  ROBERT  J.  HENLE,  S  J..  45TH 
PRESIDENT  OP  GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY:  INAUGURAL  AD- 
DRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Georgetown 
University  is  one  of  our  country's  great 
educational  institutions.  Pounded  in 
1789,  the  same  year  when  the  U.S.  Gov- 
errunent  under  the  Constitution  was  es- 
tablished imder  President  Washin^on, 
its  influence  has  become  worldwide.  Its 
faculty  has  included  such  notable  figures 


as  Dr  James  Brown  Scott,  WiUiam 
Franklin  Sands,  and  the  Reverend  Ed- 
mund A.  Walsh,  SJ.  Its  graduates  have 
.<;ened  in  virtually  all  agencies  of  our 
Government,  Including  the  field  of  for- 

cicn  service.  .  , 

On  October  7.  1969.  after  a  nationwide 
search.  Georgetown  University,  in  an  im- 
pressive program  attended  by  delegates 
of  many  institutions  of  higher  education, 
inaugurated  its  45th  president,  the  Rev- 
erend Robert  J.  Henle,  S.J. 

Because  of  the  breadth  of  Dr.  Henle  s 
record  of  exi>erience,  what  he  said  in 
his  inaugural  address  is  of  unusual  in- 
terest not  only  to  Georgetown  University 
faculty,  students,  and  alumni,  but  as  well 
to  other  institutions  of  learning.  A  bi- 
ographical sketch  of  Dr.  Henle  and  his 
October  7  address  follow: 

ROBERT  John  Henle.  S  J. 
The  Reverend  Robert  J.  Henle.  S  J.,  the  new 
president  of  Georgetown  University,  was  for- 
merly academic  vice-president  of  Saint  Louis 
university,  a  Jesuit  Institution  in  St^ Louis, 
Missouri.  He  Is  the  45th  President  in  George- 
town's 180-year  history.  ,-   ,-„ 

Since  coming  to  Georgetown  June  16.  Fa- 
ther Henle  has  written  and  spoken  widely  on 
such  diverse  topics  as  tax  .eform  legislation 
and  its  possible  effects  on  private  universl- 
t  es-  student  unrest;  methods  of  funding  fed- 
erally-financed research  programs:  the  uni- 
versity's relationships  with  the  inner-city: 
and  ways  of  educating  disadvantaged  mmor- 
i'v-group  students. 

Father  Henle.  59.  widely  known  as  a  wTiter 
and  thinker  about  American  Catholic  higher 
education,  was  born  Sept.  12,  1909.  at  Mus- 
catine Iowa,  to  Edward  M.  and  Mary  Ann 
(Haub'er)  Henle  He  enrolled  at  Creighton 
University,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  in  1926  and 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1927.  He  re- 
ceived his  AB.  degree  In  1931.  his  AM.  de- 
gree in  1932.  his  Ph  L.  (Licentiate  In  Philos- 
ophy) in  1935.  his  S.T.L.  (Sacred  Theology 
Licentiate)  in  1941.  all  from  Saint  Louis 
University,  and  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1954  from 
the  University  of  Toronto  Father  Henle  also 
s'udled  theology  at  St.  Marys  College  (Kan- 
.sas)  and  Saint  Stanislaus  Novitiate.  Cleve- 
land Ohio.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1910 
at  Saint  Mary's  College.  St  Mary'.s.  Kansas. 

Fiihcr  Hon;e  beg-in  his  teaching  career  at 
Saint  Louis  University  High  School,  serving 
as  an  instructor  in  classics.  He  v. as  named  an 
instructor  m  philosophy  at  Saint  Louis  Uni- 
versity in  1943,  was  promoted  to  assistant 
professor  in  1047.  to  associat.e  professor  in 
1954  and  to  full  professor  in  1958-  He  served 
as  dean  of  its  Graduate  School  from  1950-64 
and  al=o  held  deanships  in  the  School  of 
Philosophy  and  Letters  and  the  School  of 
Philosophy  and  Science.  He  was  named  act- 
ing vce-p'res;dciit  in  charge  of  academic  ad- 
miniftration   in   1958.   and   vice-president   in 

1964  ,       , 

Fa' her  Henle  was  instrumental  in  develop- 
i-R  nrignms  that  extended  .-^aun  Louis  Uni- 
^crsitv\vork  into  several  Lnlin  AmerK'an 
c  .untnes  under  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  He  has  vi.siled  Latin  America 
vcarlv  since  1960  and  also  travclec.  in  Europe. 
At  Sa-nt  Louis  University,  he  also  served  as 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  the 
Council  of  Regents  and  Deans,  and  as  re- 
:-earch  adminisTalor. 

Father  Henle  has  written  several  Latin 
1-xtbooks  and  two  works  In  philosophy, 
Vcthod  in  Mctaphysjcs  and  -Soinf  Thomas 
rnd  Piatonism.  He  was  editor  of  The  Modern 
Sc'^oolman  from  1945-50.  He  has  also  written 
mr  re  than  one  hundred  articles  on  such  di- 
-^r-^"  subjects  as  graduate  education,  Thom- 
l^m  the  place  of  the  Ph.  D.  degree  in  the 
American  educational  system,  the  role  of  the 
social  philosopher  In  the  Space  Age,  Jesuit 
aims  in  higher  education,  and  the  relation- 
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ship  of  srience  and  the  humanlUes.  He  has 
wTltten  and  spoken  >»1dely  about  the  accom- 
phsl^ments  and  problems  of  Catholic  higher 

'Te^rg^town-s  new  president  has  «l«o  been 

active  nationally  In  '^^'^^'^l'JJ°'^:'°^'''^ 
and  governmental  organizations.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  for  ad- 
ministering TlUe  IV  of  the  National  Defense 
Fducatlon  Act.  He  has  advised  and  has  been 
a  consuuant  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education^ 
the  Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  and  the 
US    Public  Health  Service. 


UNlVEBSirV    reform:     USA     1970 

Rev  HENLE.  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  First  of 
all  I  would  like  to  thank  my  very  good 
friends  who  have  come  to  be  on  this  pane 
w^th  me  today  and  discuss  with  us  some  of 
the  deeper  concerns  of  the  university  In  the 
united  States,  and  our  concern  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  American  university^ 

This  university  that  we've  beeri  talking 
about  is,  of  course,  a  product  of  history^  of 
social  experiment,  and  of  human  decisions. 
T^ere  is  nothing  eternal,  nothing  pre-or- 
daned,  about  this  Institution.  There  have 
been  societies,  and  highly-developed  socie- 
ties that  did  not  have  a  parallel  Institution 
to  the  American  university.  „h  o,r, 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  and  am- 
niv  referred  to  in  our  discussions  already, 
here  that  Uiis  institution  is  now  undergoing 
a  great  deal  of  change.  As  a  matter  of  fact^ 
certainly  since  the  second  World  War 
chan-es  have  been  instituted  in  the  Amer  - 
can  university  in  ita  curriculum,  Its  organi- 

'^Tms  cha'n'e  t^been  in  fact  a  rejection 
of  -some  older  models  for  a  coHege  or  univer- 
Mtv,  and  has  turned  into  a  search-perhaps 
not  always  consciously— into  a  search  for  a 
new  total  model  for  a  college  and  university 
in  today's  world. 

The  American  college,  whether  it  was  a 
r-ligious  institution  or  not,  for  a  lo^g^^^^^f^ 
ream-,  was  based  upon  a  sort  °f  a  famUy 
model  This  was  the  on-m  of  the  m  loco 
parentis  doctrine  which  was  the  P^'nciple  of 
uisc.pline  in  the  American  college  for  many, 
many  years.  . 

The  residential  college.  particularU .  was 
looked  upon  as  being  an  extension  of  the 
home,  the  stall  an  extension  of  the  authority 
of  the  father  and  the  mother.  ^  „  ,,„<- 

This  model  has  disappeared.  I  think  it  has 
disappeared  for  good.  The  principles  that 
v^ere  involved  in  that  are  slowly  passing 
awav. 


In  the  case  of  the  Catholic  college  In  the 
United  States,  there  was  a  similar  model  at 
vv.rk;  namely,  the  model  of  a  relig.ous  com- 
numitv  or  a  religious  order.  The  Catholic 
college  was  very  often  the  product  of  a 
croup  of  religious  women,  religious  men,  or 
of  pricits,  whose  experience— educational  ex- 
perVen-e,  mature  educational  experience— 
h..s  been  that  of  the  seminary.  And  it  was 
very  often  imp:>ssible  in  the  organization 
■luci  direction  of  Catholic  coUeges  to  distin- 
guish between  a  lay  students  relationship 
with  the  authorities  of  the  college,  and  t.ie 
voun-  :  eniinanan's  relationship— or  the  re- 
i  I'lon-hlp  of  a  religious  to  his  superior,  .^nd 
this  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Ue- 
aucntlv  the  president  of  a  Catholic  univer- 
.uv  wki  also  the  religious  superior  of  the 
couimunitv  in  that  particular  university. 

This  model  also  Is  dissipating  and  disap- 
pearing, partially  due  to  the  things  that  Fr. 
Hesburgh  h.as  talked  about.  Also  due  to  many 
chan-es  m  the  Internal  model  of  religious 
communities  themselves,  which  are  now 
looking  for  a  new  model  and  may  we  1  be 
t.t'icing  its  model  from  the  political  slate  or 
the  university,  rather  than  from  the  older 
monastic  traditions. 

There  are  of  course,  people  who  would  l.ke 
to  <=ee  us  introduce  Into  the  university  some- 
thing more  of  the  model  of  a  large  business 
organization.  Businessmen  sometimes  ask  us 
why  we  can't  run  the  university  like  Gen- 


eral Motors.  I've  had  members  of  boards  of 
trustees  refer  to  the  internal  structure  of 
their  own  company  as  the  ideal  ^ay^^^at  a 
president  or  a  vice-president  should  be  able 
to  handle  the  university,  and  particularly  to 
handle  the  faculty. 

I  think  that  there's  not  much  danger  that 
this  model  will  take  over  the  u°i;"f  f.  ,^ 
think  there  is  a  serious  danger  that  this 
model  will  influence  certain  parts  of  the 
operation  of  the  university,  and  perhaps  al- 
ready  has.  .,   . 

Biit  I  think  there  is  such  immediate  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  faculty,  students  and 
academicians  generally-and  that  s  academic 
admlnlstrators-to  any  thought  of  "^Ing  the 
corporation  model  for  universities,  that  there 

isn't  any  danger.  „,„„„ri 

But  the  model  to  which  we  have  referred 
already  in  this  panel  discussion,  and  which 
of  course  Is  more  and  more  consciously  rec- 
ognized throughout  the  country-,  is  the 
niodel  of  the  political  society.  Some  of  its 
dangers  have  already  been  pointed  out,  and 
its  difficulties. 

I  lor  one  think  that  to  conceptualize  the 
structure  of  the  university  and  to  organize 
It  along  poUtlcal  lines  Is  a  deadly  mistake. 
And  if  It  were  to  become  the  permanent  prin- 
ciple of  operation  and  organization  of  uni- 
verntles  I  think  it  would  be  the— really  the 
end  of  the  kind  of  institution  that  the  uni- 
ver-itv  has  been  in  our  society,  and  the  pur- 
poses it  has  served  I'm  not  sure  that  it  could 
survive  long  as  an  educational  institution 
under  this  kind  of  political  structure. 

Much  of  the  change  to  which  I  referred, 
however,  in  the  university,  has  not  been  ^^e 
really  to  any  scholarly  examlnatitjn  of  the 
university  and  its  relationship  to  society. 
We  have  "been  very  remiss  In  higher  educa- 
tion m  this  country  In  developing  anything 
like  an  overarching  theory  that  would  lead 
to  the  understanding  of  the  university  Not 
that  we  haven't  wTitten  cur  heads  off  about 
this  but  I  dont  think  we've  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  developing  a  guiding  theory^And 
consequently,  the  changes  have  been  ad 
vjoc— we've  tinkered  with  committees,  and 
we've  changed  staff  rslationshlps:  we've  tried 
senates,  and  if  the  faculty  were  particularly 
demanding,  we  didn't  put  any  adrninistra- 
tors  in  it.  If  they  were  gracious  and  kinoiy  , 
we    put   some    administrators    in    it. 

The  students  want  something,  they  d  push 
hard  enough,  finally  wed  say.  -Well,  lets 
put   them  on  these   committees,   and   those 

committees  " 

And  no  real  planning,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
has  cone  into  the  shifting  and  changing 
that  s  been  taking  place  in  the  American 
university. 

One  of,  the  difficulties  about  this,  of  not 
having  some  kind  of  a  general  plan  or  a 
general  understanding,  or  a  general  model 
one  of  the  difficulties  ol  this  is  that  we  forget 
that  a  collcge-and  particularly  a  modern, 
complex  university-i.  a  system  of  systems^ 
It's  not  merely  a  system,  it  s  a  5>stem  of 
.ystems.  And  no  one  part  of  any  system 
within  this  complex  organization  can  be 
changed,  modified,  without  automaticaliy- 
at  least  in  time-shifting  the  whole  ar- 
rangement cf  the  entire  system. 

This  IS  basic  to  the  very  motion  of  a  sys- 
tem m  which  every  part  is  In  some  way  a 
function  of  every  other  part - 

And  so  if  we  change  a  committee  here, 
or  we  shift  a  responsibility  there,  we  re  not 
iu«t  changing  one  position  withm  t.as.  or 
idding  one  new  cJmn.ittee:  were  making 
a  subtle  change  throughout  fiic  entire  sys- 
tem And  I  think  we  ve  done  this  disastrously. 
without  being  aware  cf  what  we  >^ere  *^^^'"e 
and  without  really  planning  to  ao  the  t.ilngs 
that  resulted. 

When  the  system  begins  t^  creak  at  some 
other  point,  then  we  go  to  that  PO'JJt  and 
make  another  ad  hoc  decision  as  to  how  to 
handle  it.  We've  not  really,  therefore,  studied 
it  as  a  system. 
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Mrs.  Green  haa  already  referred  to  an- 
other serious  factor  that  Interferes  with  the 
development  of  an  Independent  model  of  the 
university.  Any  Institution  has  to  Ht  Into 
the  society  In  which  It  operates.  It  bears  the 
marks  of  that  society.  For  example,  however 
nuich  we  would  like  to  think  of  the  univer- 
sity lis  not  bolng  »  business  enterprise,  or 
an  economic  entity.  In  our  society  no  Insti- 
tution can  exist  unless  It  has  a  strvicture  that 
fits  It  into  the  structure  of  our  economy  In 
general.  No  Institution  like  the  university 
can  exist  In  the  United  States  unless  It  has 
some  kind  of  state  Incorporation. 

In  a  clerical  society  of  the  middle  ages  It 
was  possible  for  a  university  or  other  Insti- 
tution to  exist  almply  by  a  Papal  charter.  It 
didn't  need  any  civil  organization.  Most  of 
us  would  be  very  happy  If  we  could  run 
parishes,  dioceses,  religious  communities, 
hospitals,  orphanages  with  no  thought  of  the 
economic  structure  of  our  society.  But  we 
simply  can't  do  It.  and  therefore  there  Is  a 
kind  of  a  pressure  on  all  our  Institutions 
to  begin  to  think  about  themselves  as  part 
of  an  economic  society. 

And  In  the  case  of  the  imlverslty  I  submit 
that  this  Is  in  basic  conflict  with  what  I 
think  is  the  basic  business  of  ihe  university 
and  Its  basic  goals.  But  the  presence  of  the 
Federal  Governroent  In  the  scene,  of  the 
state  governments,  of  all  kinds  of  organiza- 
tions* «ie  demands  to  which  Mrs.  Qreen  has 
-teSerteti,  all  of  these  ihlngs  are  pushing  In  on 
the  university.  And  while  Inside  the  univer- 
sity we  do  not  have  a  clear  vision  of  our  own 
structure  and  our  own  future,  all  of  these 
are  inevitably,  day  by  day.  helping  to  shape 
the  Internal  structure  of  the  university,  and 
determine  Its  Internal  functions  even. 

I  think  that  the  university  .structure  or 
organization  and  function  is  a  unique  thing. 
I  don't  think  It's  good  to  model  it  on  a  family 
or  a  state,  a  political  government,  or  a  busi- 
ness enterprise,  nr  a  church.  It  has  a  unique 
business. 

And  I'd  like  t*  suggest  that  we  don't  sit 
down  and  meditate  and  think  enough  about 
the  basic  business  of  the  university.  If  we 
could  Identify  what  that  business  Is  in  such 
a  way  that  it  doesn't  tie  us  to  any  given 
structure,  or  any  given  time. 

I  have  suggested  that  there  have  been 
societies,  and  Highly-cultivated  societies, 
that  did  not  have  institutions  like  the  ones 
that  exist  in  our  society.  So  the  institution 
may  vary  considerably,  and  has  varied  But 
perhaps  we  can  identify  within  the  institu- 
tion something  taat  is  unique  about  it.  and 
that  ties  It  to  evflry  other  cultivated  society 
and  every  other  situation  in  which  men  in- 
teract In  human  Hlfe. 

It  is  no  new  ide»  for  me  to  say  that  I  think 
the  fundamental  Ibusiness  of  the  university 
is  learning.  I'm  n4it  using  learning  now  as  a 
substantive  for  things  learned,  but  basically 
for  the  process  of  (earning. 

I  suggest  that  wte  would  be  well-advised  to 
meditate  on  the  I  basic  process  of  human 
learning,  to  examifrie  It.  It's  a  complex  con- 
cept It's  an  operation,  a  human  operation,  a 
total  human  operation. 

Learning,  taken  in  its  broadest  sense.  Is  the 
whole  development  of  a  human  being.  It  Is 
not  merely  the  training  in  some  Individual 
skill,  even  if  that  skill  be  intellectual.  A 
Berlitz  school  of  languages  may  teach  a  lan- 
guage skill.  It  may  teach  50  languages,  or  100 
languages.  But  by  multiplying  the  languages 
or  the  levels  of  achievement,  the  Berlitz 
school  never  becomes  a  university.  And  so  we 
can  easily  distinguish  off  technical  training 
aspects  In  .society. 

But  there  i$  always  this  basic  learning  in 
which  people  .seek  to  grow,  to  understand 
life,  to  understand  human  culture,  to  un- 
derstand the  universe,  to  understand  them- 
selves. Not  only  In  a  rationalistic  way,  but  to 
understand  themselves  In  a  very  humanistic 
way,  an  artistic  way.  In  relation  to  values 
and  goals  and  goods  of  human  life. 

In  every  society  this  kind  of  learning  has 


gone  on  under  some  kind  of  organized  proc- 
ess In  a  primitive  society  It  may  be  in- 
struction by  the  elders  during  a  period  prior 
to  initiation  rites.  In  India,  the  classical 
Indian  scheme,  people  put  themselves  to 
school  to  great  masters.  In  China,  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  disciple  and  his  master 
In  this  mutual  learning  process  Is  one  of  the 
prized  things  of  the  culture 

It's  a  process  in  which  an  older  learner 
assists  a  younger  learner.  It's  a  social  process. 
It's  not  the  business  of  a  man  going  off 
quietly  Into  a  corner  and  learmng  by  him- 
self. 

Society  has  always  had  a  .social  learning 
process  And  this  means  a  very  unique  kind 
of  relationship  between  the  older  learners 
and  the  younger  learners.  A  unique  rela- 
tionship. In  which  a  common  life  of  learning 
Is  lived  In  which  there  is  a  strong  human 
bond  of  understanding  and  sympathy.  In 
which  there  is  a  feeling  of  the  ImpKirtance 
of  the  activity  in  which  they  are  engaging. 

And  when  this  Is  seen  In  Its  naked,  human 
reality  it  is  not  thought  of  as  being  an 
economic  commodity.  We  go  to  a  technical 
schotd  and  we  pay  ten  dollars  and  we  learn 
a  skill.  This  kind  of  learning  that  I'm  talk- 
ing about,  which  Is  a  total  human  learning, 
this  kind  of  human  learning  really  cannot  be 
translated  into  economic  terms.  We  have  to 
do  it  because  that's  the  kind  of  society  we're 
operating  In. 

But  in  fact,  there  Is  no  correlation  be- 
tween money  and  this  process.  We  read  In 
the  life  of  Justin  Martyr,  one  of  the  first 
great  Christian  professors,  academicians, 
that  as  a  young  man  he  longed  for  wisdom, 
for  this  kind  of  total  understanding.  And 
he  tells  us  of  his  passage  from  philosopher 
to  philosopher  looking  for  a  true  teacher 
with  whom  he  could  learn,  from  whom  he 
could  learn  about  life.  And  he  tells  of  going 
to  one  famous  AristotlUan  and  talking  to  him 
about  learning  with  him.  And  he  remarks 
very  briefly,  "But  when  I  found  that  this 
man,  before  talking  about  the  philosophy 
which  I  was  to  study,  insisted  on  settling 
his  fee.  I  decided  this  was  no  philosopher, 
and  went  on  my  quest" 

This  basic  human  relationship  of  learn- 
ing is  the  basic  business  of  the  university. 
It  is  the  only  place  where  at  a  high  level  this 
kind  of  learning  goes  on. 

Ml  reflect  once  again  — this  learning  Is  a 
basic  Ijuman  development  Its  knowledge, 
and  its  understanding;  its  values  and  Its 
facts;  its  integration  and  Its  depth — taken 
together  In  a  total  human  process  of  devel- 
opment. This  Is  the  way  human  beings  grow 
into  greater  human  beings.  And  this  is  the 
process. 

It  is  not  a  collection  of  skills.  And  you  can 
have  a  technical  Institute  that  taught  all 
sorts  of  things — engineering  and  medicine, 
agriculture,  typewriting,  SwahlU — and  you 
wouldn't  have  this  process  necessarily.  And 
business  of  the  college  and  the  university. 

Now  I  feel  very  deeply  that  If  we  would 
take  this  view  of  the  fundamental  activity, 
then  we  would  see  the  university  in  a  new 
light.  We've  got  so  many  fixed  categories 
With  which  we  talk  about  the  university  and 
with  which  we  come  to  the  viniverslly — we 
can't  talk  abou  the  people  In  the  university 
without  talking  about  faculty,  students,  ad- 
ministration and  staff. 

Now  I  think  If  we  took  a  look  at  the  uni- 
versity from  the  standpoint  of  this  deep 
educational  proce.ss.  that  we'd  get  a  different 
classification  If  we  were  looking  for  the 
kinds  of  people  in  the  university  who  are 
playing  the  role  of  the  older  learner  of  wis- 
dom, of  the  older  human  developing  person. 
we  would  find  that  some  of  what  we  now 
call  faculty  really  do  this,  and  some  don't. 
And  some  of  the  people  that  we  refuse  to  give 
faculty  status  do  this  much  more  than  many 
of  the  people  to  whom  we  give  faculty  status. 

I  think  we  would  begin  to  look  not  for  a 
faculty  organized  around  disciplines,  but  wc 
would  begin  to  look  for  a  corps  of  what  I 


prefer  to  call  educators — a  corps  of  true 
teacher-learners.  And  these  people,  in  my 
mind,  are  the  people  that  are  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  university,  and  the  work 
that  Is  fundamental  to  the  university.  Tho 
/est  of  It  the  university  may  have  to  do 
They  may  have  other  things  to  do  But  this 
Is  the  relationship  and  the  operation  that 
we've  got  to  protect. 

Again.  If  we  would  take  a  look  at  this  total 
learning  process  I  think  we  would  dlsc(j\cr 
that  in  more  recent  years  the  university 
within  the  viniversity.  we've  developed  a  di- 
chotomy which  is  f.ital  to  this  concept  <.l 
human  growth  I  refer  to  the  hlghly-spcci.ii- 
Ized  separation  between  purely  academic  peo- 
ple and  what  we  call  variously  'student  per- 
sonnel" people,  "student  development"  peo- 
ple, student  psychologists,  and  the  rest  ol  n 
We've  split— we've  tried  to  split  the  human 
development  of  the  student  and  the  tot.il 
living  of  ihe  older  learner  into  two  pieces, 
and  we've  tried  to  keep  the  academician  .^.s 
pure  of  all  the  other  concerns  as  possible, 
and  then  turn  these  concerns  over  to  other 
people,  to  whom  we  deny  the  right  to  ije 
academicians. 

I  think  that  this  has  been  a  fatal  develop- 
ment In  the  university  and  college,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  whole  teaching  and 
understanding  of  values  has  become  such  .i 
desperate  matter  In  most  of  our  institu- 
tions— I  think  desperate  to  the  point  that 
in  .some  of  our  universities  and  colleges  the 
total  university  effort  Is  now  directed  away 
from  being  Involved  In  the  students'  values 
or  motivation,  that  this  Is  no  business  at  .ill 
of  the  university  or  the  college. 

This  Is  partially  reinforced  because  people 
think  that  to  teach  values  or  work  with  peo- 
ple developing  values,  that  you  have  to  do 
it  within  the  framework  of  an  in  loco  paren- 
tis doctrine.  And  you  don't,  at  all. 

My  point  Is.  therefore,  if  'we  really  try  to 
think  of  the  learning  process  in  Its  lotiil  iiu- 
man  dimension — this  is  what  is  important 
here,  its  total  human  dimension,  which 
means  a  wisdom  dimension,  which  means  a 
human  dimension,  which  means  values  and 
facts  all  growing  together — then  I  think  we 
would  stop  talking  also  about  courses  and 
curriculum  as  being  the  method  of  educating 
people. 

1  have  tried  to  eliminate  the  word  "cur- 
riculum "  from  my  vocabulary.  I  find  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  do.  But  I  think  we 
immediately — we  talk  about  changing  the 
educational  pattern,  what  do  we  talk  about? 
Curriculum  reform.  What  is  curriculum  re- 
form? Fiddling  around  with  a  bunch  of 
courses — make  a  three-hour  course  lour 
hours.  Instead  of  requiring  History  I  we'll 
give  them  an  option  of  History  I  or  Soci- 
ology I. 

But  we've  made — in  the  curriculum  in  the 
United  Stales  In  the,  what  I  prefer  to  call 
the  "total  educational  process  "  and  the  edu- 
cational strategy  of  helping  young  people 
become  more  and  more  self-directive  per- 
sons <is  well  as  self-directive  learnens,  wc 
have  simply  failed  to  do  anything  rcall\ 
drastic   with   our  educational  strategy. 

I  can  foresee  that  If  we  really  looked  at 
this  thing  in  this  light,  that  in  the  70's,  with 
the  tremendous  new  resources  we  have,  all 
the  new  educational  technology,  the  marvel- 
ous ways  that  ■we  liave  of  getting  at  inlor- 
mation  and  getting — and  transmitting  in- 
formation and  even  techniques  and  knowl- 
edge, so  quickly  and  effectively,  v  ith  all 
these  new  things  coming  in  I  think  we  have 
to  develop  a  strategy  that  doesn't  translate 
Itself  Immediately  into  a  certain  number  of 
contact  class  hours,  or  into  a  curriculum  or 
into  set  snippets — or  even  into  disciplinary 
divisions.  Because  again.  If  you  look  at  the 
organization  of  the  university  from  the 
standpoint  of  total  human  learning,  you 
would  have  to  say  to  yourself.  "I  think  that 
there  is  something  from  the  educational 
standpoint,  there  is  .something  drastically 
wrong   with   departmental   structures."   Be- 
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cause  the  departmental  structure  Is  struc- 
tured around  a  dlsclpUne,  and  not  around 
an  educational  process.  It  is  structured  some- 
times around  pure  professional  Ism,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  research  biologist,  and  not 
around  human  development  and  human 
learning. 

What,  therefore,  I'm  suggesting  is  this: 
that  we  go  back  to  the  basic  process  of  edu- 
cation, and  when  we  reach  the  collegiate  and 
unlversltv  level,  we  reach  a  level  of  very 
mature,  deep,  development  in  the  human 
t)eing.  And  I  repeat,  this  Is  knowing  things. 
People  can't  develop  totally  and  humanly 
without  learning  Information  and  facts,  and 
theories  and  understanding— I'm  not  saying 
that  at  all. 

But  you  can  understand  disciplines  'with- 
out the'  total  education  process  going  on  that 
I'm  talking  about.  , 

Now,  If  we  did  this,  and  used  this  ai  a 
touchstone  for  the  changes  we're  making  In 
the  university  or  for  the  present  structure 
of  the  university,  then  I  think  perhaps  we 
might  gradually  evolve  a  structure  and  a 
function  and  an  order  In  the  university  that 
would  be  true  to  this  basic  fimction,  and 
therefore  would  be  unique.  It  would  not  be 
borrowed  from  politics  and  government.  It 
would  not  be  borrowed  from  ecclesiastical 
organizations.  It  would  not  be  borrowed  from 
any  of  the  mundane  organizations  that  exist 
m  our  society.  It  would  be  a  unique  organi- 
zation, a  unique  structure,  a  unique  func- 
tioning. 

To  restore  it  fundamentally,  ■we  have  to  re- 
store the  total  self-vision  of  the  educator, 
the  older  learner,  the  seeker-afier-wisdom. 
as  being  the  central  person  in  the  university 
community  who  is  in  contact  with  the 
younger  members  of  the  community  In  a  kind 
of  a  spectrum.  Because  If  you  think  of  the 
learning  process  as  being  the  Important  com- 
mon denominator  and  basic  business  of  the 
university,  then  the  oldest  learner  who  is 
still  seeking  the  last  bit  of  human  wisdom 
Is  somewhere  along  the  other  side  of  the 
spectrum  into  which  the  youngest  freshman 
has  already  entered.  And  there  is  a  continu- 
ity, and  not  a  polarization,  and  not  a  con- 
flict of  Interests,  and  not  hostility  involved 
la  this  relationship. 

And  we  will  not  have  cpmmunlty — this  is 
another  word — people  talk  as  though  some- 
how you  can  create  a  structure  and  you've 
got  community;  or  you  throw  people  to- 
gether, and  "community"  happens.  We're  not 
going  to  build  community,  we're  not  going 
to  build  human  communities,  we're  not  going 
to  build  a  community  of  learners — untU  we 
restore  the  human  view  of  the  people  In- 
volved In  this  process  of  learning,  and  until 
It  becomes  really  a  close,  liuman  relationship, 
a  relationship  that  is  described  as  master  to 
pupil,  as  master  to  apprentice,  as  an  older 
adult  to  a  vounger  adult,  a  brotherly  rela- 
tionship— it's  one  of  the  great,  unique 
hvmian  relationships  In  the  world. 

In  India,  the  deepest  debt  that  a  man 
owed  was  to  his  master.  And  this  has  been 
true  in  many  cultures,  where  the  process  of 
learning  through  human  cooperation  has 
not  been  obscured,  and  hidden,  and  lost  in 
a  maze  of  Institutional  organization.  If  we 
cannot  restore  this  heart  of  the  process  that 
goes  on  in  the  university,  the  rest  of  our 
structures  aren't  worth  anything. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


SUPREME  COURT  TIPS  TTS  HAND 
The  SPEAKER  pro  temp>ore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Rarick)  is 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  men 
presently  occupying  the  chairs  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  against  the  working 
people  of  my  State  Monday.  Apparently, 
the  Court  could  not  find  any  reasons  for 


its  ruling.  In  such  an  important  deci- 
sion, affecting  the  lives  of  thousands, 
there  was  not  even  a  written  opinion. 
The  inference,  by  their  silence,  was  that 
the  Federal  Judges  approved  destruction 
of  freedom  of  choice  In  Louisiana  by  the 
fifth  circuit.  What  they  have  actually 
accomplished  is  but  to  destroy  public 
education. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  simply  ruled 
that  only  the  children  of  wealthy  and 
affluent  parents  retain  freedom  of  choice 
in  the  school  they  would  attend.  Their 
parents  have  the  means  to  take  care  of 
them  and  see  to  it  that  they  receive  a 
quality  education.  Knowledgeable  Amer- 
icans have  known  since  1954  that  polar- 
ization of  the  classes  as  well  as  destruc- 
tion of  public  education  were  the  prime 
objectives  of  the  racial  agitation.  The 
class  war  was  sought  and  is  now  one  step 
closer. 

Affluent  parents,  who  are  the  taxpayers 
and  who  have  been  funding  our  once 
proud  public  school  system,  cannot  be 
expected  to  finance  a  dual  school  sys- 
tem— a  superior  private  system  and  an 
inferior  public  system.  Just  as  suburban 
parents  in  the  North  can  no  longer  see 
the  wisdom  of  voting  for  bond  issues  and 
paying  taxes  to  support  inferior  public 
education  in  the  cities,  we  will  now  find 
disillusioned  southern  parents  rejecting 
judicially  wrecked  schools.  Taxation 
without  representation  has  a  history  of 
unpopularity  in  this  country. 

After  15  years  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  with  some  of  the 
original  judges  still  sitting,  have  now 
tipped  their  hand.  Having  made  a  polit- 
ical decision  to  destroy  the  Southern 
school  system,  to  initiate  their  assault  in 
the  South,  in  1954.  they  came  up  with  a 
specious  rationalization  seeking  to  justify 
their  ruling. 

In  the  BrowTi  case,  pupil  assignment 
by  race  according  to  State  action  or 
majority  rule — branded  by  the  news 
media  as  segregation — was  declared  re- 
pugnant to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  For  15  years,  no  one  could  assign 
any  pupil  to  a  public  education  institu- 
tion because  of  his  race.  Both  races,  free 
to  exercise  their  freedom  of  choice,  did 
so.  The  result  was,  for  the  most  part,  a 
preferred  voluntary  segregation. 

The  Brown  case  has  failed  to  destroy 
public  education  because  of  the  perse- 
verance of  the  Southern  people  and  their 
desire  to  live  together  in  peace.  Having 
failed  in  its  initial  assault,  the  court  has 
now  unashamedly  reversed  its  field.  The 
same  Constitution  is  now  held  to  require 
pupil  assigrunent  based  on  race — with 
the  fifth  circuit  court  doing  the  assigning. 
It  is  tnily  unfortunate  that  the  men 
temporarily  occupying  the  chairs  of  the 
Supreme  Court  would  prostitute  the  law 
and  betray  their  trust  to  give  the  color  of 
legitimacy  to  tyranny.  They  set  danger- 
ous precedent. 

But  of  this  I  am  sure.  Freedom  is  the 
law  of  the  land  so  long  as  this  is  the 
United  States.  Tyranny  such  as  sought 
to  be  imposed  by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  only 
brings  the  judges  a  step  closer  toward  a 
direct  confrontation  with  the  true  sov- 
ereign of  this  land— the  American  people. 
Ultimately,  the  people — not  judges — 
will  hand  down  the  final  decision. 


GRAS  LIST  REVIEW  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  tMr.  Minish>  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  will  provide  for  a 
review  of  substances  on  the  generally 
regarded  as  safe  list  by  the  National  Re- 
search Council  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science. 

This  GRAS  list  contains  an  estimated 
680  substances  that  are  accepted  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  gen- 
erally safe,  although  many  have  never 
been  tested. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  use  of  these 
substances,  it  is  necessary  that  the  safety 
of  such  food  additives  be  proven  and  not 
merely  assumed.  The  present  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  guidelines  are  in- 
adequate, smce  they  permit  untested  ad- 
ditives to  be  included  on  the  so-called 
safe  list. 

Anyone  wishing  to  market  additives 
not  on  the  list  has  to  provide  extensive 
safety  studies  to  insure  that  such  prod- 
ucts are  acceptable  for  pubhc  use.  Yet 
additives  presently  listed  as  "safe,"  with- 
out conclusive  proof  of  their  safety,  are 
not  regarded  as  cautiously.  In  view  of  re- 
cent alarms  sounded  about  substances  on 
the  list,  ranging  from  MSG  to  modified 
starch,  such  practice  should  be  altered. 
We  cannot  take  any  risks  with  the 
public's  health.  The  safety  of  food  addi- 
tives must  be  proven,  and  not  merely 
assumed. 

HEARINGS  ON  PRESCHOOL  EDUCA- 
TION AND  CHILD  DAY-CARE  LEG- 
ISLATION 

I  Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  that  the  Select 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  will  begin  pub- 
lic hearings  next  Tuesday,  November  18. 
on  preschool  education  and  child  day- 
care legislation. 

My  distinguished  colleagues.  Repre- 
sentatives Patsy  MrNTt.  Democrat  of  Ha- 
waii, and  Ogden  Reid,  RepubUcan  of  New 
York,  both  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  I  are  co-spvonsors  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Preschool  Education  and  Child 
Day  Care  Act  of  1969— HR.  13520— 
which  the  subcommitljee  will  consider 
during  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  preschool 
education  and  child  day -care  Eer\-ices 
are  potentially  the  most  important  area 
for  Federal  education  legislation  since 
the  1965  Elementary  and  Secretarj-  Edu- 
cation Act. 

More  and  more  authorities  recognize 
that  much  of  a  child's  mental  and  emo- 
tional development  occurs  before  he 
reaches  the  age  of  6. 

President-elect  Nixon's  task  force  on 
education  several  months  ago  strongly 
recommended  action  in  this  area.  The 
task  force  stated : 

We  beUeve  that  nothing  happening  in 
American  education  today  can  be  regarded  as 
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tragic  the  non^avallablUty  of  these  programs 
to  some  two-thirds  of  our  children,  including 
three-quarters  of  children  from  disadvan- 
taged homes  who  so  badly  need  them. 

I  am  concerned,  for  example,  that  over 
4  million  working  mothers  lack  adequate 
care  for  their  preschool  children  while  a 
million  more  mothers  on  welfare  are 
dally  tied  to  responsibilities  of  caring  for 
young  children  under  6. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  present  Federal  pro- 
grams in  day  care  help  fewer  than  250.- 
000  of  the  Nation's  24  million  preschool 
children. 

Our  subcommittee  plans  to  invite  the 
foremost  experts  in  the  Nation  on  child- 
hood education  to  testify  on  the  needs, 
priorities  and  issues  in  this  area. 

COMPRBHENSIVE    APPROACH 

Too  often  the  needs  of  young  children 
have  been  dealt  with  in  a  piece-meal 
rather  than  a  comprehensive  way.  Child- 
hood development  programs  should  in- 
clude physical  and  mental  health  serv- 
ices, nutritional  and  specialized  social 
services  as  well  as  educational  programs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  addition  to  tak- 
ing an  overall  approach  to  early  child- 
hoot!"  programs,  we  must  explore  the 
varyQIg  needs  of  different  communities 
and  children. 

We  plan  therefore  to  hear  the  views  of 
specialists  advocating  several  approaches 
to  early  childhood  education,  and  we 
shall  also  listen  to  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators from  local  day-care  and  pre- 
school centers  who  work  daily  with  young 
children. 

We  want  to  hear  from  working  moth- 
ers, as  well  as  from  those  dependent  on 
welfare,  about  the  preschool  challenge 
from  their  perspectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  subcommittee  hopes 
to  examine  firsthand  some  of  the  cur- 
rent efforts  in  preschool  education  across 
the  country. 

I  am  confident  there  will  be  strong 
support  for  early  childhood  legislation. 
A  June  1969  Gallup  poll  indicates  that 
64  percent  of  the  American  people  favor 
Federalj  funds  for  day-care  centers  lor 
very  yofmg  children,  with  only  30  per- 
cent opposed,  and  6  percent  of  no  opinion. 

ISSUES    IN    PRESCHOOL    EDUCATION 

Mr.  sipeaker.  among  the  issues  in  pre- 
school Education  which  the  subcommit- 
tee woijld  consider  are: 

Need  for  added  facilities: 

Childldevelopment  opportunities  in  day 
care: 

Health  and  social  needs  of  the  yoimg 
child: 

Pareitt  involvement;  and 

Training  of  staff,  including  para- 
professionals. 

The  subcommittee  will  examine  alter- 
native methods  of  providing  childhood 
services,  such  as: 

Public  and  private  "mini"'  programs 
located  in  individual  homes; 

Vouchers  which  parents  may  use  to 
purchase  a  variety  of  preschool  services; 

Programs  developed  in  cooperation 
with  private  industry: 

Linked  programs  developed  in  con- 
junction with  a  followup  for  older  chil- 
dren; and 

Parent-run  cooperative  day-care  pro- 
grams 


WITNESSZS 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  witnesses  for 
the  first  week  of  hearings  are: 

Tuesday,  November  18:  Dr.  Milton 
Akers,  National  Association  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Young  Children;  and  Dr.  Je- 
rome Kagan,  Harvard  University. 

Thursday.  November  20:  Mrs.  Leon 
Ginsberg.  National  Committee  for  Day 
Care  of  Children;  and  Dr.  Sheldon  White, 
Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  te3(t  of  H.R.  13520,  the 
Comprehensive  Preschool  Education  and 
Child  Day-Care  Act  of  1969: 

HR     13520 
A   bill    to   provide   comprehensive   preschool 
education  programs  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the   "Comprehensive  Pre- 
school Education  and  Child  Day-Care  Act  of 
1969". 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS    AND    PmPOSE 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  recognizes  the  value 
of  early  childhood  educational  programs. 
Millions  of  preschool  age  children  whose  par- 
ents work  have  no  opportunity  to  participate 
in  these  programs.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  provide  comprehensive  preschool  edu- 
cational programs  which  will  assist  children 
of  preschool  age  to  attain  their  full  potential. 
It  is  further  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  en- 
acting this  Act  to  enhance  the  ability  of  fam- 
ilies affected  to  become  or  remain  self-suffi- 
cient and  to  more  fully  participate  In  regular 
educational,  employment,  training,  and  other 
social  and  economic  activities. 

TITLE  I 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  provide  grants  to  public  and  private 
agencies  In  carrying  out  comprehensive  pre- 
school educational  and  day-care  programs 
Including  programs  which  are  focused  on  the 
needs  of  economically  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren; (2)  other  early  childhood  programs 
focused  on  the  needs  of  children  three  to 
five  years  old;  (3)  day-care  programs  to  aid 
working  mothers;  and  (4)  combinations  of 
such  programs. 

(bi  Grants  may  be  used,  in  accordance 
with  applications  approved  for — 

( 1 )  planning  for  and  taking  other  steps 
leading  to  the  development  of  early  child- 
hood programs  as  described  In  paragraph 
( 1 )  Including  pilot  programs  designed  to 
test  the  effectiveness  of  plans  so  developed; 
and 

(2)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs  referred  to  In  section 
3|al,  Including  the  lease  or  rental  of  neces- 
sary facilities  and  the  acquisition  of  neces- 
sary equipment  and  supplies,  designed  to 
provide  a  total  preschool  child  development 
program  for  economically  deprived  children 
Including  but  not  limited  to  activities  and 
services  such  as: 

il)  comprehensive  physical  and  mental 
health  services  for  children  needing  such  as- 
sistance In  order  to  profit  fully  from  their 
educational  opportunities; 

(il)  food  and  nutritional  services,  includ- 
ing family  consultation  to  improve  nutrition 
in  the  home  environment; 

I  ill)  -specialized  social  services  designed  to 
improve  the  home  environments  of  such 
children  and  to  Involve  parents  In  the  child's 
development; 

(iv)  a  program  of  dally  activities  designed 
to  develop  fully  each  child's  potential; 

(V)   other    specially    designed    health,   so- 


cial, and  educational  programs  for  econom- 
ically deprived  children  (Including  summer. 
weekend,  and  vacation  programs)  which 
meet  the  purposes  at  this  title;  and 

(vl)  direct  participation  In  development, 
conduct  and  overall  program  direction  by 
I>arents  of  the  children  benefited  by  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  part,  as  well  as 
participation  in  activities  designed  to 
assist  parents  in  meeting  their  family 
responsibilities. 

(3)  the  establishment,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  other  early  childhood  programs 
Including  the  lease  or  rental  of  necessary  fa- 
cilities and  the  acquisition  of  necessary 
equipment  and  supplies  designed  to  provide 
or  supplement  programs  for  children  not 
eligible  for  programs  referred  to  In  section 
3(a)  and  section  3(b)  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  by  regulation  to  be  appropriate  or 
necessary  for  other  children  of  preschool  age 

AtTTHORIZATlON 

Sec  4  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  such 
sums  us  Congress  may  deem  necessary. 

ALLOCATION    TO    STATES 

Sec  5  I  a)  FYom  50  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  the  Secretary  shall  allot  for 
each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  as  the  number  of  families  having  an 
annual  Income  of  less  than  $3,000  In  the 
State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  such 
families  in  all  the  States. 

(b)  The  number  of  children  aged  three 
to  five.  Inclusive,  and  the  number  of  families 
having  an  annual  Income  of  le.ss  than  $3,000 
In  a  State,  and  In  all  the  States,  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  satisfactory  data  available  to 
him 

(c)  Prom  the  remainder  of  sums  appro- 
priated he  shall  allot  for  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  as  the 
number  of  children  age  three  to  five.  Inclu- 
sive. In  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of 
such  children  In  all  the  States. 

.STATE    COMMISSIONS    AND    PLANS 

Sec  6.  Any  State  desiring  to  participate 
In  the  grant  program  under  this  title  shall: 
I  a)  designate  o»  create  for  that  purpose  a 
State  agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this 
title  as  'State  commission")  the  membership 
of  which  shall  be  broadly  representative  of 
public  and  private  education  including  the 
State  educational  agency,  community  action 
agencies  qualified  under  title  11  of  the  Kco- 
nomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  community  action 
agencies),  and  public  and  private  child  wel- 
fare and  health  agencies  in  the  State,  except 
that  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  State  commission  shall  consist 
of  parents  appointed  from  time  to  time  (not 
less  often  than  annually)  from  nominees 
selected  in  accordance  with  democratic  selec- 
tion procedures  adequate  to  assure  that  they 
are  representative  of  parents  of  children  in 
the  State  served  under  the  program:  Pro- 
vtded.  That  for  the  purpose  of  the  initial 
designation  or  creation  of  a  State  <omm;s- 
sion  such  parent  representatives  may.  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
be  chosen  from  nominees  selected  by  the 
parents  of  children  served  under  the  Project 
Headstart  program  under  section  222(a)  il) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  i969,  and 
parents  of  children  enrolled  in  day-care 
programs  financed  under  title  I'V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

(b)  Submit  to  the  Secretary  through  the 
State  commission,  In  such  detail  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary,  a  State  plan  which: 

( 1 )  provides  that  It  shall  be  administered 
by  or  be  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
commission; 
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(21  provides  for  an  allocation  of  funds 
tjctween  section  3(a)  programs  and  other 
early  childhood  programs,  provided  that  the 
allocation  to  section  3(a)  programs  shall 
be  not  less  than  the  amount  available  to  such 
[.rograma  in  the  year  prior  to  approval  of 
ilie  State  plan; 

i3i  with  respect  to  both  section  3(a)  pro- 
grams and  other  early  childhood  programs. 
.sets  forth  objective  standards  and  methods 
lor  determining  the  school  attendance  areas 
in  the  State  having  the  highest  concen- 
tration of  economically  deprived  children, 
and  a  method  for  determining  the  highest 
priorities   for    programs   among   such    areas: 

(4)  provides  (I)  for  assigning  priorities 
solely  on  the  basis  of  such  criteria,  standards, 
and  methods  to  eligible  programs  submitted 
to  the  State  commission  and  deemed  by  it  to 
be  otherwise  approvable  under  the  provisions 
ot  this  part,  except  that  exceptions  to  the 
priority  system  may  be  made  In  the  refunding 
of  headstart  programs  funded  prior  to  July  1, 
1969  under  section  222(a)(1)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and  (11)  for 
approving  and  recommending  to  the  Secre- 
tary, in  order  of  such  priority,  applications 
covering   such  eligible   programs; 

i5i  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant which  has  submitted  a  program  to  the 
State  commission  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing as  to  any  determination  of  the  State  com- 
mission adversely  affecting  such  applicant: 
Provided.  That  applicants  shall  have  the  right 
to  seek  a  review  from  the  Secretary; 

(6)  provides  that  in  the  case  of  a  program 
to  be  carried  out  by  a  local  educational 
aeencv.  children  in  the  area  served  by  stjch 
program  will  In  no  case  be  denied  the  benefits 
of  the  program  because  of  their  attendance 
in  nonpublic  preschool  programs  or  because 
of  the  intention  of  their  parents  to  enroll 
them  in  nonpublic  schools  upon  their  at- 
t.tinment  of  school  age; 

(7)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  non-Federal  share  requirements  specified 
in  section  8(a)  shall  be  met:  and 

(8)  provides  (1)  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  commission  under  this  part,  and  (u) 
(or  the  making  of  such  reports,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
mav  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  perform  his  functions  under 
this  part.  ^  , 

(9)  An  application  for  a  grant  for  a  pre- 
school program  will  be  approved  only  if: 

( 1 )  the  applicant  meets  the  criteria  pre- 
scribed; 

(2)  the  application  provides  for  (i)  appro- 
priate employment  of  nonprofessionals   (in- 
cluding parents  of  children   to  be  served) 
and  (li)  the  use  of  nonpald  or  partially  paid 
\olunteers,  in  the  program: 

(3)  sufficient  personnel  will  be  available  in 
the  conduct  of  the  program  covered  by  the 
.ippllcation  to  assure  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  child: 

(4 1  no  person  will  be  denied  employment 
in  the  program  because  of  a  State  certifica- 
tion procedure  specifically  for  early  child- 
hood programs;  and 

(5)  the  program  (I)  will  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  parents  of  children  to  be  served 
to  participate  in  activities  developed  under 
the  program  for  parents  to  assist  them  in 
rearing  their  children  and  improving  their 
liome  and  neighborhood  environments,  and 
i  11 .  provides  for  direct  participation  of  the 
parents  of  such  children  in  the  development, 
conduct,  and  overall  direction  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

(CI  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  expend 
i.ot  exceeding  $10,000,000  during  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  of  this  program  under  this 
part  in  such  amounts  as  he  may  consider 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
mnustratlon  of  the  State  plans  approved 
under   this  part,   including  expenses   which 
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he    determines   necessary   for   the    prepara- 
tion of  such  plans. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  desig- 
nate a  State  commission  as  his  agent  for 
final  approval  of  grants  and  payment  of 
funds  to  grantees  when  he  finds  that: 

(a)  a  State  commission  has  operated  suc- 
cessfully for  at  least  two  years:  and 

(b)  the  State  commission  possesses  the 
competence  necessary  to  act  as  such  agent. 

A  designation  may  be  revoked,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
State  is  falling  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 


AfPLICATlONS  FOR   GRANTS   AND   CONJITIONS   FOB 
APPROVAL 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Applications  for  grants  under 
this  part  may  be  submitted  by  any  ( 1 )  com- 
munity action  agency,  (2)  local  educational 
agency  or  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency, 
with  the  approval  of  a  community  action 
agency,  or  (3)  local  educational  agency  or 
other  "public  or  nonprofit  agency  in  an  area 
where  there  is  no  community  action  agency. 
Any  such  application  shall  be  made  at  such 
time  or  times  and  In  such  manner  as  may  be 
required  bv  or  pursuant  to  regulations  pro- 
mulgated and  published  by  the  SecreUry  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  make  the 
determinations  required  by  him  under  this 
part 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  ap- 
plication which: 

(1)  has  been  approved  and  recommended 
by  the  State  commission; 

(2)  has  been  assigned,  in  accordance  with 
the  State  plan,  a  priority  that  is  highei  than 
that  of  all  other  applications  within  such 
State  (Chargeable  to  the  same  aUotment) , 
which  meets  all  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion (Other  than  this  clause)  and  for  which 
Federal  funds  have  not  yet  been  reserved: 
provided  that  the  State  may  reduce  the  size 
of  a  requested  allotment  in  accordance  with 
its  system  of  priorities: 

(3)  provides  that  the  funds  under  this 
part  win  be  administered  by  the  applicant 
agencv  and  that  the  agency  or  the  State  pool 
referred  to  In  section  6(a)  will  make  an  ap- 
propriate non-Federal  share  contribution; 

(4)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  uses  and  purposes  as  described  in  section 
3  and  provides  for  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  program; 

1 5)  provides  assurances  that  in  the  plan- 
ning of  such  program  there  has  been,  and  in 
the  carrying  out  of  such  program  there  will 
be  active  participation  of  parents  of  eco- 
nomically deprived  children  in  the  areas  to  be 

served' 

(6)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  programs  will  be  carried  out  by  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies  possessing  the 
capabilities  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
program;  „ 

(7)  provides,  with  respect  to  any  program 
carried  out  by  a  local  educational  agency, 
that  adequate  methods  are  employed  to  in- 
volve eligible  children  in  the  area  served  by 
such  program  who  attend  nonpublic  schools, 
and  that  in  no  case  shall  economically  de- 
prived children  in  such  area  be  denied  the 
benefits  of  the  program  because  of  their  at- 
tendance in  nonpublic  schools; 

(8)  provides  assurances  that  State  and 
local  funding  of  early  childhood  programs 
shall  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  under  this  act- 

(9)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  any 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  Act:  and 

(10)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  ^.ut  his  functions  under  this  part 
and  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  in  meeting  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  affording 


such  access  as  the  Secretary  may  find  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  verification  of  such  reports. 

(c)  Amendments  of  appUcatlons  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Secretary  may  .otherwise  provide 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be  subject  to 
approval  in  the  same  manner  as  original 
applications. 

(d)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  JO. 
1970.  the  Secretary  may  approve  applications 
of  eligible  agencies  in  those  States  for  which 
there  is  no  approved  State  plan,  providing 
that  the  application  meets  all  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  except  those  relating  to  a 
State  plan,  and  for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter 
the  Secretary  mav  in  like  manner  approve 
applications  In  any  State  which  has  failed  to 
designate  or  create  a  Suite  commission,  or 
to  submit  a  satisfactory  Suite  plan. 

(e)  If,   in  the  opinion  of   the  Secretary,  a 
State  plan  or  Implementation  thereof  falls,  or 
will  fail,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
because   (1)   State  constitutional,  legislative. 
poUcv.  or  administrative  restrictions  prevent 
full  participation  of  qualified  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations  in  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams under  this  Act.  or  (2)  it  does  not  meet 
the  needs  of  eUgible  children  without  regard 
to  race    color,  sex  or  national  origin,  or   (3) 
falls    to    give    priority    to   the   refunding    ol 
Headstart  programs  funded  prior  to  July   1. 
1969     under   secticyi   222(a)(1)    of   the   Eco- 
nomic  Opportunity   Act   of    1964.   which   are 
operating  in  an  adequate  fashion,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  withhold  the  allocation  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  allocation  provided  for  such  State 
until   he  has  assurance  satisfactory  to  him 
that  the  State  plan  or  implementation  there- 
of has  been  corrected,  and  In  the  absence  of  a 
satisfactory     plan     or     implementation     the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  frpm 
such  State  allocation  directly  to  eUgible  ap- 
plicants  within   such    State   for   the    provi- 
sion of  programs. 

non-fedebal  share 
Sec    8.    (a)    Funds   granted   under  section 
3(a)  shall  not  exceed  the  proportions  of  costs 
specified  in  the  schedule  below: 

( 1 )  for  programs  pursuant  to  section  3 
(a) — 80  per  centum: 

(2)  for  other  early  childhood  programs: 

(A)  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  op- 
eration of  each  program— 70  per  centum; 

(B)  during  the  subsequent  two  years  ot 
the  operation  of  each  program— 60  per 
centum;   and 

(C)  during  succeeding  years— 50  per 
centum. 

(b)  The  non-Federal  share  may  be  pro- 
vided through  public  or  private  funds,  and 
may  be  in  the  form  of  cash,  goods,  services, 
or  facilities  reasonably  evaluated. 

(c)  The  State  commission  may  establish  a 
pool  arrangement  whereby  non-Federal  con- 
tributions accruing  to  the  benefit  of  any 
grantee  and  in  excess  of  its  needs  may  be 
reassigned    to    other    grantees    within    the 

State.  ^.,  . 

(d)  In  programs  combining  children 
served  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  and  other 
children,  the  non-Federal  share  requirement 
shall  be  calculated  according  to  the  propor- 
tions of  children  involved  from  each  group. 

(e)  Such  fees  as  mav  be  collected  from 
parents  for  dav  care  or  other  programs  shall 
not  be  considered  as  non-Federal  share. 


PAYMENTS 

Sec  9  (a)  From  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  section  5  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  each  applicant  in  that  State  which 
has  an  application  approved  under  this  Act 
an  amount  (subject  to  the  requirements  of 
section  8)  equal  to  the  total  sums  expended 
by  the  applicant  under  the  application  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  therein. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  part  may  be 
made  in  installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
wav  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

(C)   The  Secretary  shall  immediately  cut 
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off  funds  to  any  applicant  agency  when  he 
determines  that  such  agency  Is  not  comply- 
ing with  the  oondltlona  lor  grant  approval  In 
section  7  and  that  compensating  ncn-Federal 
funds  are  not  available  from  the  SUte  pool 
authorized  In  paragraph   (c)   of  Eectlon  8. 

(d)  Payments  made  under  this  part  are 
to  t>e  considered  and  treated  by  the  State 
commission  and  by  each  grantee  as  Federal 
funds  and  may  be  merged  with  other  public 
or  private  funds  cnly  under  Joint  funding 
agreements  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

RESEARCH.  DEMONSTRATIONS.   AND  TRAINING 

Sec.  10  The  Secretary  of  He.ilth.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  may  provide  for- 

(a)  research  tj  improve  child  development 
progr.im.";; 

(b)  tralnlns  progrnms  to  fiiniillartzc  per- 
sons involved  In  child  d?veli,pmcm  programs 
with  research  nndings  and  successful  pilot 
and  demonstrfition  projects  In  child  develop- 
ment; 

(CI  experimental,  developmental,  and  pilot 
programs  and  projects  deM!:ned  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  research  findings  In  the  field 
of  child  development; 

(d)  demonstration,  evaluation,  and  dis- 
semination projects  In  the  field  of  child 
development; 

(el  the  development  of  new  child  develop- 
ment curricula;  and 

(t)  -projects  for  the  development  of  new 
careexs  and  occupations  In  the  field  of  child 
development. 

CONSTHUCnON    fkND    aENOVATION    OF    FACILITIES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  asslftnnce  In  the  construc- 
tion or  renovation  of  facilities  for  the  pro- 
grams authorlTKd  by  this  Act  when  he  finds 
that: 

(1)  there  Is  a  severe  shortage  of  suitable 
facilities  In  a  community;  and 

(2i  suitable  racllltles  c;innot  be  rented  or 
leased. 

(b)  Assistance  may  be  provided  only  to 
public  agencies  or  to  private  agencies  which 
agree  that  the  assisted  facilities  will  be  avail- 
able for  public  purposes  for  at  le.ist  ten 
years. 

(c)  Assistance  may  take  the  form,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  of 
grants,  loans,  loan  guarantees,  or  subsidiza- 
tion of  interest  costs,  provided  that  the  total 
funds  advanced  bv  the  Federal  Government 
shall  not  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated costs  of  the  facilities. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  12.  (al  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  Early  Childhood 
Programs,  consisting  cf  a  chairman,  and  not 
more  than  fourteen  members  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by 
the  Secretary 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Secretary  In  the  preparation  of  general 
regulations  and  with  re.'^pect  to  policy  mat- 
ters arising  In  the  admlnlstrntton  of  this 
title.  Includlns  the  development  of  criteria 
for  approval  of  applications  thereunder.  The 
Secretary  may  appoint  such  special  advisory 
and  technical  experts  and  consultants  as  mav 
be  useful  In  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  .\dvlsory  Committee 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary. 
but  not.  exceedini;  $100  per  day.  Includint; 
traveltime;  and,  while  so  fervlng  away  from 
th^-lr  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subslstenco.  as  au- 
ihiirized  bv  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  USC  73b- 2)  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

DEIINTTIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act—  Econom- 
ically deprived  children"  means  children  of 


fnmllles  having  an  annual  Income  (afi  deter- 
mined by  the  State  commission  pursuant  to 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary)  Infiuf- 
llclent  to  provide  a  home  environment  con- 
ducive to  learning,  or  who  are  recipients  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  un- 
der a  Stale  plan  approved  under  title  IV 
of  the  Scclal  Security  Act. 

(bl  ■Other  early  childhood  programs" 
means  programs  focused  on  children  age 
three  to  Ave  without  regard  to  economic  sta- 
tus and  meeting  the  requirements  specified  In 
hcctlon  3.  Such  pr(  grains  may  include  for  ex- 
perimental purpo.^es  gr  to  meet  special  needs 
11, It  ini  re  than  15  per  centum  of  children 
drawn  frcm  younger  or  older  age  groups. 

let  ■  Cnmhlned  prrgrams"  are  those  which 
invohe  children  eligible  under  both  Head- 
atart  and  early  chilclhocd  criteria. 

Id)  "Pre grams"  means  part-day  and  full- 
day  prrgrams  conducted  In  child  develrp- 
uient  facilities.  It  Includes  kindergartens, 
mir'eries  and  day  care  programs.  It  also  In- 
cludes (.'ther  special  arrangements  under 
which  early  childhood  prrgrams  may  be  pro- 
vided 

omrE   or  child  de\'»:lopmfNt 

Sfc.  14.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  establish  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
an  omcc  of  Child  Development  which  .^hall  be 
'he  principal  agency  in  that  Department 
for  pr  grams  and  activities  relating  to  child 
development. 

FEDERAL    CONTROL    NOT    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  15.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  s-hall,  un- 
der authority  of  this  Act,  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over,  or  impose 
any  requirements  or  conditions  with  respect 
to,  the  personnel,  ctirrlculum.  methods  of  In- 
stnictlcn.  or  administration  of  any  educa- 
tional Institution. 

COORDINATION    OF    I'ROCHAMS 

Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
coordinate  programs  under  this  Jurisdiction 
which  provide  day  care  or  child  development 
services,  with  a  view  to  establishing,  insofar 
as  possible,  a  common  set  of  program  stand- 
ards and  regulations,  and  mechanisms  for 
cjordinatlon  at  the  State  and  local  levels  In 
a[>proving  aiiplicatlt  ns  for  assistance  un- 
der this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
c  nslderatlon — 

lai  the  extent  to  which  applicants  .'how 
evidence  of  coordination  and  cotperatlon  be- 
tween their  projects  and  other  child  develop- 
ment programs  In  the  areas  which  they  will 
serve,  and 

(b)  the  extent  to  which  unemployed  or 
low-lnc->me  Individuals  are  to  be  employed. 
Including  Individuals  receiving  or  eligible  '  > 
receive  assistance  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  a 
.statement  by  the  distin'Tuishcd  gentle- 
lady  from  Hawaii  'Mrs.  Minki  : 
Statement  of  Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink  on  Child 

DtVELOHMENr  HEAUINCS,  NOVEMBER  12.  1969 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  Join  Con- 
!;rc  sm.in  Cridemas  and  the  other  members 
ut  t!'e  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  in 
announcing  hearings  on  pre-school  educa- 
tion. I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
por  ant  proposals  which  will  come  before 
Con>.'ress  thi.s  year. 

Earlv  childhood  education  and  day  care 
d}  not  ordln.irilv  make  front-page  headlines, 
but  I  believe  that  many  of  the  headlln."s 
we  do  see  can  be  attributed  to  the  short- 
comings in  this  field  which  have  gone  back 
lor  manv  years  in  our  nation.  The  Issue  of 
e.rly  cluldhood  educ.Ulon  is  directly  related 
to  the  many  social  problems  which  afflict 
our  so-iely.  The  Issue  of  day  c;u-e  Is  directly 
related  to  the  welfare  debate  and  the  Presi- 
dent's sweeping  proposal  In  this  regard. 


All  of  these  matters  are  affected  by  the 
"Comprehensive  Preschool  Education  and 
Child  Day-Care  Act  of  1969"  which  we  have 
Introduced.  But  let  me  Issue  a  note  of  cau- 
tion to  members  of  the  press  who  have  the 
responsibility  for  reporting  on  and  inter- 
preting this  proposal  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  at  large. 

The  bill.  II  R.  13520,  which  I  am  ccspon- 
F,orlng  with  Congressman  Brademas,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  and  Mr  Rrid 
of  New  York,  is  not  limited  to  merely  some 
groups  within  our  society  .■^uch  as  those  in 
slums  or  disadvantaged  neighborhoods  Tl.i, 
bin  is  not  Intended  as  a  panacea  for  so-la: 
disorders  or  another  measure  to  hand  tut 
welf.ire  to  those  in  need 

Rather,  v.e  have  designed  this  lepl.^la- 
tlon  on  a  iar  broader  and  more  comprehen- 
sive scope,  benefiting  our  entire  populatir  n 
I  firmly  believe  that  parents  all  over  tho 
country  can  use  this  program,  and  enr  .1 
their  cliUdrcn  irrespective  of  whether  they 
aro  v.orkin;;  parents  or  not.  and  certainly  r:- 
g.nrdless  of  whether  they  arc  rich  or  po  r 
This  bin  Introduces  an  entirely  new  con- 
cept into  our  edticailonal  svstcm — extend- 
ing the  bcne'its  of  early  childhood  educ- 
tion, and  not  merely  custodial  care,  to  a',: 
pre-schol  children  in  our  naticn  We  nv..  ■ 
be  cireful  here  to  distinguish  between  mere 
babysitting,  which  Is  all  too  often  wh  .t 
happens  in  existing  day  care  sys'ems.  and 
true  (level- pmcntal  education  which  Is  de- 
signed to  help  In  the  child's  Intellect'.,  ; 
and  personality  growth  as  well  .as  his  Incen- 
tive to  learn  Between  birth  and  .-ge  4  !■  i  ; 
of  all  growth  in  human  intelligence  take 
place;  another  30'',  cccurs  between  the  aprs 
of  4  and  8.  We  must  reach  our  children  earl; 
in  life — even  kindergarten  is  too  late. 

When  I  speak  of  educational  cpportunlti'^- 
f:r  t!  e  prc---hroler.  I  mean  the  same  type  of 
opporttinltles  as  are  found  at  other  levels  i; 
education — a  properly  designed  physical  lo- 
cation, a  group  situation,  an  adequate  pro- 
gram if  Instruction  or  activity,  and  trained 
persrnnel.  I  believe  pre-school  children  hT  o 
::n  innaf  curiosity  about  their  surround- 
in':s  V  h.:ch  can  be  nurtured  into  a  life  pat- 
tern of  Initiative  and  learning. 

orf',  what  is  called  "pre-school  educa- 
tion" now  is  merely  custodial  care.  The  chil- 
dren are  kept  amused  and  fed,  and  put  it 
bed  This  Is  a  tragic  waste  of  time  and  mcncy 
.since  during  the  period  they  are  "captive' 
members  tf  the  group  they  could  he  expcscd 
to  learning  which  would  help  in  their  over- 
all development.  This  is  what  HR  13520  ; 
all  about. 

Our  bill  recognizes  the  existing  Head  Star: 
program  as  the  type  of  approach  that  ve 
seek  to  expand  and  bring  to  all  citizens.  Tlv- 
Secretary  tf  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  public  r  u 
private  agencies  for  carrying  out  comprehen- 
sive preschool  educational  and  day-care  pn  - 
grams  In  four  areas:  (1)  those  focused  v  :i 
the  needs  of  economically  disadvantaged 
children,  which  Is  the  existing  Head  Start 
prigram;  i2)  other  early  childhood  pr  - 
grams  fccused  on  the  needs  of  children  thrsc 
to  five  years  old.  but  not  limited  to  th' 
at  lea.st  three;  (3)  day-care  programs  to  a:  l 
working  mothers;  and  (4)  ccmblnatlons  •  f 
such  programs. 

In  all  cases  the  emphtusis  will  be  on  as 
muc*^.  developmental  activity  as  possible.  We 
do  not  specify  the  amount  of  fund's  author- 
ized for  this  sweeping  program  sin-e  the  ex- 
tent of  Federal  partlcipatlcn  will  depend  <  n 
the  budgetary  decisions  made  by  Ccngress  at 
the  time  of  enactment.  My  other  bill,  to  im- 
prove the  educational  services  In  public  and 
private  a  nt  n-proflt  child  day  care  center-, 
provides  $300  mllllo.i  per  year  for  the  program 
n;t  Including  Head  Start 

Giants  would  be  made  to  the  States 
through  a  State  agency  which  Is  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  public  and  private  educati' n 
Including  the  State  educational  agency  with 
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at  least  one-third  ot  the  membership  made 
UP  of  parents.  We  Include  In  HR.  13520  »10 
million  for  aid  to  States  in  administering 
the  plan. 

One  of  the  most  Important  features  of  the 
bill  is  the  provision  of  funds  for  research  to 
improve  child  development  programs,  and 
training  programs  utilizing  the  results  of 
research  and  successful  pilot  and  demonstra- 
tion projects.  We  also  provide  for  experi- 
mental developmental,  and  pilot  programs 
and  projects.  What  Is  envisioned  Is  a  massive 
Federal  effort  to  upgrade  and  uplift  the 
qualltv  of  the  educational  subject  matter  of- 
fered in  these  dav-care  and  preschool  centers. 
Priorities  shall  be  given  to  centers  with 
children  In  greatest  need  of  such  programs 
which  best  demonstrate  that  they  can  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  act.  while  still  leaving 
maximum  flexibility  for  the  development  of 
the  State  plans  and  standards. 

This  to  me  Is  an  exciting  prospect  and 
major  challenge  for  our  nation.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  opening  of  hearings  so  that 
we  can  explore  the  diverse  viewpoints  and 
attitudes  concerning  this  need  in  all  areas  of 
ovir  nation. 
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WHAT     DO      AMERICA'S      AIRLINES 
REALLY  SAY  ABOUT  THE  SST? 


( Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nine  of 
America's  leading  airlines  have  re- 
sponded on  whether  or  not  they  support 
America's  development  of  a  supersonic 
transport,  and  their  voices  are  unani- 
mous. Despite  statements  to  the  con- 
trary responses  to  the  advisability  of 
proceeding  with  an  SST  program  are 
100  percent  in  favor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  substantiate  this 
statement.  I  include  the  statements  of 
the  presidents  of  nine  U.S.  airlines  which 
were  submitted  to  the  House  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  and  the  dates  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Airline   Responses — House   Transportation 
SoBCOMMrrxEE  Fiscal  Year  1970  Hearings 

AMERICAN   AIRLINES.   OCTOBER   20,    1969 

George  A.  Spater;  In  my  Judgment,  the 
technical  and  development  work  thus  far 
accomplished  on  the  U.S.  supersonic  trans- 
port makes  It  desirable  to  fund  the  proto- 
type phase.  We  believe  prototype  de- 
velopment and  testing  is  required  to  assure 
adequate  experience  leading  to  eventtial 
production  of  U.S.  supersomc  commercial 
aircraft  and  continued  world  leadership  of 
the  U.S.  aviation  Industry.  You  may  make 
my  views  available  to  the  Congressional 
Committees. 

BRANITP  international.  OCTOBER  IS,  1969 

Harding  L.  Lawrence:  Strongly  urge  you 
to  give  full  support  to  SST  prototype  pro- 
gram. Engineering  and  development  have 
proceeded  to  a  point  when  little  if  any  bene- 
fit can  be  obtained  from  further  effort  in 
this  area.  Only  through  the  building  and 
flight  testing  of  prototype  aircraft  can  we 
produce  a  safe,  efficient,  economic  SST.  Some 
of  the  delays  In  the  program  to  date  have 
been  unavoidable  but  we  have  now  a  sound 
design  and  must  get  on  with  construction 
and  testing  of  prototypes. 

continental    airlines,    OCTOBER    15,    1969 

Robert  P.  Six:  In  response  to  your  wire  of 
14  October,  we  offer  our  opinion  relative  to 
U.S.  SST  prototype  construction.  Now  is  the 
time  to  begin  the  prototype  phase  of  the 
U.S.  supersonic  transport.  I  believe  there  is 


nothing  to  be  gained  by  additional  paper 
exercises  as  the  proposal  state  has  been  ex- 
tended over  a  very  long  period.  Only  the  con- 
struction of  a  flying  prototype  will  prove  the 
concepts  and  pinpoint  areas  needing  addi- 
tional engineering  development.  With  the 
development  of  the  SST  as  the  next  logical 
step  in  air  transportation  and  the  status  ol 
the  Concorde  and  TU-144,  we  believe  this 
program  should  move  forward  to  maintain 
our  country's  position  as  the  leader  in  air 
transportation. 

DELTA  AIR  LINES.  OCTOBER  15,  1969 

C  H  Dolson:  In  response  to  your  telegram 
of  October  14,  Delta  Air  Unes  does  believe 
that  technical  work  accomplished  to  date  In- 
dicates that  It  is  now  desirable  to  proceed 
with  construction  of  a  prototype  of  the  U.S. 
supersonic  aircraft.  While  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  first  generation  of  SST  aircraft  will 
be  usable  by  Delta,  whose  route  system  is 
basicallv  domestic  in  nature,  and  while  we 
are  thus  not  prepared  to  commit  still  addi- 
tional corporate  funds  to  the  program  at  this 
time  nevertheless,  we  would  anticipate  that 
public  demand  and  continued  technological 
developments  eventually  will  result  in  SST 
aircraft  becoming  operational  over  domestic 
as  well  as  overseas  routes.  Further  R&D  ef- 
forts probably  could  be  continued  almost  in- 
definitely, but  we  believe  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  SUtes  call  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  now  move  toward  overcoming  the 
SST  lead  held  bv  other  countries,  although 
at  a  reasonably  deliberate  pace  and  not  as  a 
crash  program. 

EASTERN    AIRLINES,    OCTOBER     16,     1969 

F  D  Hall;  The  technical  and  development 
work  on  the  SST  has  been  proceeding  in 
general  accordance  with  the  established  plan. 
The  results  indicate  that  a  successful  com- 
petitive American  SST  can  be  built  and 
placed  into  service  late  in  the  1970's.  While 
there  has  been  little  customer  demand  for 
supersonic  flights  Just  as  there  was  little  or 
no  demand  for  the  first  Jets,  the  competitive 
advantage  of  carriers  having  a  foreign  made 
SST  would  make  it  mandatory  that  United 
States  airlines  obtain  similar  equipment.  If 
the  United  States  is  to  avoid  loss  of  leader- 
ship in  air  travel  and  the  additional  loss  of 
leadership  in  producing  and  selling  a  major 
portion  of  airframes  and  engines  throughout 
the  world,  it  is  essential  that  the  prototype 
phase  of  the  U.S.  SST  be  undertaken  now 
and  completed  as  efficiently  as  possible.  Fur- 
ther delay  In  developing  the  SST  may  Involve 
substantial  economic  penalties  to  the  U.S. 
airline  and  the  airframe  and  engine  industry. 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES.  OCTOBER   17.   1969 

Donald  W.  Nvrop;  In  reply  to  your  wire 
dated  October  14.  Northwest  Airlines  is  in 
strong  support  of  the  budget  amendment  to 
begin  construction  of  the  prototype  U.S.  su- 
personic transport.  We  believe  the  technical 
and  development  work  already  accomplished 
points  to  the  present  time  for  proceeding 
with  the  prototype  phase.  We  reiterated  these 
views  as  expressed  in  our  letter  dated  March 
1,  1969,  another  copy  of  which  is  being 
mailed  to  you  today, 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS, 
OCTOBER  16,  1969 

N.  E.  Halaby:  Response  to  your  telegram 
of  October  14  must  be  based  on  knowledge 
that  there  will  always  be  a  degree  of  risk 
In  any  technical  development  program.  How- 
ever, It  is  our  Judgment  that  such  risk  would 
not  be  substantially  reduced  by  further 
studies  and  the  prototype  program  should 
proceed.  A  considerable  amount  of  prototype 
flying  must  be  completed  and  evaluated  be- 
fore the  production  phase  should  be  initiated. 
Further  delay  in  the  prototype  phase  would 
push  producUon  too.iar  Into  the  future  for 
adequate  competition  with  the  Concorde  and 
the  TU-144.  Even  now  it  appears  that  the 


production  model  of  the  U.S.  SST  will  have 
to  compete  with  the  Improved  models  ol  the 
Concorde  and  TU-144  which  must  be  ex- 
pected bv  then  to  be  flying  or  on  the  order 
books  and  drawing  boards.  If  the  airlines  of 
the  world  are  ordering  or  are  actually  flying 
improved  foreign  built  SST's  when  the  ini- 
tial U  S  SST  is  offered  our  long  time  leader- 
ship as  well  as  our  balance  of  trade  may  be 
serlouslv  Jeopardized.  You  are  free  to  make 
these  views  available  to  Congressional  Com- 
mittees. 

TRANS    WORLD    AIRLINES,    OCTOBER     16.     1969 

F  C  Wiser:  Your  wire  of  this  date  solicited 
TWAs    views   on    the    ability    of    proceeding 
With   the   prototype   phase   of   the   US.   SST 
program.  TWA  remains  convinced  that  na- 
tional interest  considerations  relating  to  the 
balance    of    pavments    and    the    competitive 
position   of   our   aeronautics   manufacturing 
indusirv   would   be  best  served   by  develop- 
ment   and   production   of   U.S.    SST's   at   an 
earlv   date.   It   is  TWA's   considered   opinion 
that  the  U  S    supersonic  transport  program 
remains  at  a  stage  from  which  furthe'  prog- 
pre^s  can  best  be  achieved  by  the  construc- 
tion and   testing  of  experimental   prototype 
aircraft    The  prototype  program  should  con- 
tinue to  be  oriented  toward  achieving  maxi- 
mum design  state   of   the   art   advances   in 
structures     propulsion,     aerodynamics,     and 
svstems  design    This  program  should  enable 
production  aircraft  which  follow  to  have  the 
most  operaUonallv   practical   and   best   eco- 
nomic characteristics  possible   We  agree  that 
definition  of  production  aircraft  should  wait 
on  prototype  program  experience,  therefore. 
TWA  considers   that  the   technical   and   de- 
velopmental     work      already     accomplished 
make  it  desirable  and  timely  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  U.S.  SST  program  in  an  uninter- 
rupted   and    aggressive    manner.    The    next 
essential  step  is  the  consuuction  of  experi- 
mental prototvpe  aircraft.  You  may  release 
this  wire  to  interested   Congressional   Com- 
mittees. 


UNITED    AIRLINES.    OCTOBER     17.     1969 

G  E  Keck:  It  is  United  AirUnes'  position 
that  the  United  States  conunued  leadership 
in  commercial  aviation  requires  conunuation 
with  the  prototype  phase  of  the  Boeing 
supersonic  project. 


LOOKING  AHEAD 
(Mr.   PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point    in    the   Record   and    to   include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  and  those 
who  read  this  Record  will  profit  greatly 
by    an    able   address   entitled    "Looking 
Ahead."  made  by  one  of  my  friends  and 
associates.   Arthur   Courshon,   as   presi- 
dent of  the  National  League  of  Insured 
Savings,  delivered  before  the  26th  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  League  of  In- 
sured Savings  Associations  in  Boston  on 
October  13.  1969.  Mr.  Courshon.  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Washington  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Association,  member  of 
the    Advisory    Counsel    to    the   Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  adviser  to  the 
United  Nations  on  housing  and  to  our 
Government  on  housing  matters  pertain- 
ing to  Latin  America,  is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  men  in  the  cotmtry  in  the 
savings  and  loan  and  the  housing  field. 
He    deals    with    challenging    problems 
which  confront  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try today  in  a  very  able  manner.  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Courshons  outstanding   ad- 
dress   in    the    Record    following    these 
remarks : 
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Looking  Ahead 

(By  Arthur  H.  Courshon.  president.  National 

LeagMe    of    Insured    Savings    Associations, 

delivered  to  the  26th  annual  meeting  of 

the   National   tea^e  of   Insured  Savlnga 

Afsoolatlons.     October     13.     1969,     Boston, 

MasK  ) 

Fellow  Members  of  the  National  League 
of  Insured  SAvlSigs  Associations.  Honored 
Guests.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  address  you  one  year  ago  In 
Hawaii  upon  th*  occatlon  of  the  Twenty- 
Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  League's  existence 
iuid  the  beginning  of  my  term  of  oflice  a."!  Us 
President 

Since  then  our  country  has  elected  a  new 
President  from  a  party  that  has  not  been  in 
control  of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment since  1960.  The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  was  completely  changed  with  a 
new  Chairman  and  two  new  members.  The 
Board  also  received  a  new  General  Couii.<'el, 
new  Chief  of  Supervision — the  Insurance 
Corporation  a  new  General  Manager  Thus 
we  CAn  see  that  a  new  crew  mans  the  Ship 
of  State  nationally. 

In  October  1U68  very  lew  people  could 
have  foreseen  that  housing  Ktaria  projected 
to  the  end  of  1969  would  In  all  probability  be 
the  lowe.'t  In  the  country's  history  tlnce  the 
end  of  World  War  II:  that  Intt're.st  rates 
would  be  at  the  highest  level  of  tlie  covin- 
try'a  (flperlence  In  the  past  U)0  years:  that 
mflatlftn"  would  be  crealltiK  h.ivoc  with  ciiir 
nation  to  the  extent  that  money  wius  ac- 
tually In  such  scarce  supply  as  to  be  unob- 
tainable  In   certain   m:irkets   at    aiiy   cost 

I  doubt  that  any  saving  lUid  loan  manag- 
er would  have  predicted  that  Cungre  s  would 
seriously  tie  considering  doubling  the  taxes 
of  the  savings  and  loan  business  at  a  time 
of  extreme  tight  money  and  at  a  time  when 
the  need  for  housing  was  never  greater.  Yet 
all  of  this  Is  the  reality  today. 

We  appear  to  be  closing  the  decade  of  the 
1960's  having  demonstrated  to  the  world  our 
ability  to  put  a  man  on  tlie  mcx)n  but  equ.il- 
ly  demonstrating  ovir  Inability  to  properly 
house  our  cltlaen".  Insure  their  dome.-itlr 
tranquillity,  provide  for  their  civil  rights, 
and  live  at  peacei  with  our  fellow  man  on  this 
globe. 

Having  just  about  completed  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  you  as  President  of  this  asso- 
ciation, I  would  like  to  lift  the  veil  covering 
the  doorway  to  ttie  decade  of  the  '70's 

"Our  business,  If  It  is  to  .survive  at  all.  must 
serve  America  more  than  it  ever  has  before. 

It  must  lead  the  way  towards  providing 
our  country  with  the  houslnf;  that  It  sorely 
needs  for  all  of  Its  citizens. 

It  must  do  a  better  Job  in  seeing  that  the 
disadvantaged  erf  our  people  are  decently 
housed  In  order  that  they  will  feel  that  they 
live  within  our  society  rather  than  upon  its 
fringes. 

While  we  must  devise  means  to  fin.uicially 
survive  dvirlng  times  of  great  competition 
from  our  competitors  In  the  financial  field, 
we  nevertheless  must  remain  basically  long- 
term  housing  lenders. 

Without  maintaining  this  basic  purpuse. 
there  is  no  real  need  for  our  existence. 

Tlie  new  members  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  have  thus  far  taken  mean- 
ingful steps  towards  making  the  bank  sys- 
tem more  useful  by  providing  credit  to  uur 
business  when  it  Is  at  a  disadvantage  com- 
peting for  funds.  What  can  we.  as  an  Indus- 
try, do  as  we  enter  the  decade  of  the  '70's 
to  insure  that  America  will  be  better  housed? 

I  suggest  that  we  ask  ourselves  first 
whether  or  not  we  have  done  a  proper  job  In 
insuring  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
suites  really  understands  our  function. 

I  submit  that  the  Congress  cannot  possi- 
bly understand  the  savings  and  loan  busi- 
ness and  its  function  U  It  stiggests.  aa  It 
does,  doubling  the  taxes  of  the  Industry  at 


a  time  when  the  Industry  Is  at  a  great  com- 
petitive disadvantage  in  the  money  market. 

I  suggest  that  we  have  failed  in  properly 
acquainting  the  Congress  of  the  United 
states  with  the  special  needs  of  our  business. 
Including  our  reserve  requirements  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  loans  we  make. 

I  suggest  we  have  failed  to  Impress  upon 
the  Congress  that  higher  taxes  on  our  indus- 
try win  increase  the  cost  of  housing  and  de- 
crease the  funds  available  for  housing. 

We  need.  therefiTe.  to  do  a  better  job  of 
educating  the  Congress  as  ;o  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  .avings  and  lo.in  busi- 
ness In  America  today. 

We.  as  an  industry,  can  stop  titlking  about 
helping  the  disadvantaged  and  should  In  the 
70's  stirt  building  for  the  disadvantaged 

We  can  do  this  In  a  multitude  of  ways: 
111  B/  tlnanclng  thote  builders  who  will  take 
advantage  of  the  Government's  federally  in- 
sured low  cost  housing  or  rent  sub  Idy  pro- 
grams: (21  We  can  pre;s  for  and  receive,  if 
we  are  diligent,  added  powers  to  Insure  that 
our  industry  can  It-self  build  such  housing 
in  those  areas  where  private  industry  re- 
fu.ses  to  avail  it'^elf  of  the  fund,  we  are  will- 
ing to  lend  it:  i3)  We  can  devi.'se,  by  the  Is- 
suance of  our  own  debentures,  within  the 
limits  of  our  present  borrowing  authority, 
more  imaginative  and  competitive  induce- 
ments to  obtain  money  from  the  market  lor 
our  'nstitutions 

As  we  enter  the  '70's.  It  is  my  belief  that 
we  should  reexamine  the  legal  structure  of 
the  business  Itfielf  There  are  many  who 
feel  that  the  savings  and  loan  indu'stry 
would  be  further  advanced  if  its  regulatory 
body,  whose  primary  function  is  to  promote 
thrift  and  home  ownership,  were  separated 
from  the  responsibilities  of  acting  as  insur- 
ance underwTltcr  ivs  well. 

There  are  ;ome  who  maintain  th:it  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  would  be 
a  better  credit  mechanism  serving  the  indus- 
try If  It  were  not  also  indirectly  burdened 
with  the  additional  duties  of  supervision. 

There  are  those  who  ask  how  It  Is  realisti- 
cally possible  for  the  Ixiard  of  directors  of  a 
home  loan  bank  to  make  the  bank  presi- 
dent responsive  to  their  credit  needs  when 
he  Is  also  their  Individual  Institution's  su- 
pervisory agent  with  tremendous  powers  iif- 
lectlng  their  personal  careers. 

Tlie  natonal  banking  system  as  It  Is  struc- 
tured, is  serviced  by  .in  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion that  Is  Independent  from  its  supervisor 
and  'las  the  resources  of  Its  central  banking 
system,  which  central  b.iiiklng  system  Is  al.so 
not  Us  supervisor. 

The  decade  of  the  '70's  sl-.ould  tee  a  great 
debate  concerning  the  structure  of  financial 
intermediaries.  There  are  those  that  predict 
that  in  the  end  there  will  only  be  one  type  of 
Imancial  intermediary  which  will  perform 
the  dual  function  of  a  bank  and  a  savings 
and  loan  association,  and  likewise  that  there 
should  only  be  one  central  supervisory  de- 
partment for  this  financial  intermediary  and 
one  central  reserve  bank. 

I  suggest  that  competition  must  lie  main- 
tained Ijetween  ftnanclal  intermediaries. 

I  suggest  that  the  country  needs  b.mks 
vshose  main  lending  function  should  be  t^ 
tike  care  of  the  short-term  credit  needs  of 
the  country,  and  savings  and  Io.tii  associa- 
tions whose  main  lending  functicn  should  be 
to  take  care  of  the  long-term  housing  credit 
needs  of  the  country. 

If  1969  has  taught  us  anything.  It  has  re- 
vealed that  banks,  at  the  time  of  a  credit 
crunch,  abandon  long-term  lending,  as  they 
should. 

Savings  and  loan  associations,  on  the  other 
hand,  structured  primarily  for  long-term 
lending,  continue  to  function  lending  on  a 
long-term  basis  subject  only  to  the  limita- 
tion of  the  availability  of  funds. 

In  conclusion.  It  Is  my  hope  that  as  always 
the  National  League  will  face  the  '70's  opti- 
mistically, dedicated  to  using  Its  resourceful- 


ness towards  better  housing  America  by  con- 
tinuing to  realistically  encourage  thrift  and 
actually  creating  housing  for  all  of  lis 
citizens. 


^     AN   AMERICAN  SST  BUILT  BY 
AMERICANS 

I  Mr  PELLY  asked  and  was  tiven  pei- 
mi.s.sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
)>oint  in  the  Rccofd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mi'.  Speaker,  before  Uic 
successful  supersonic  flights  of  the 
French-British  SST  and  the  news  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  proceeding  to  de- 
velop their  TU-144,  a  task  force  report  of 
non-top-rank  U.S.  agency  officials  set 
forth  seme  negative  opinions  as  to  the 
present  urgency  of  the  United  States 
pu.shmg  its  prototype  SST  program. 

Now,  of  course,  that  report  is  obsolete 
and  lias  no  significance. 

The  facts  are  that  all  Americans  who 
travel  across  the  oceans  a  few  year.s 
hence  are  going  to  fly  at  supersonic 
;,.'ceds. 

Tlie  only  issue  is  will  they  fly  in  a 
foicign-built  SST  or  in  an  Amencan- 
builL  SST.  The  question  is  do  we  want 
America  to  retain  her  supremacy  in  the 
nir  tran.sport  manufacturing  field  be- 
cause if  Congress  decides  not  to  continuo 
.--upport  of  the  development  of  a  proto- 
type FSpersonic  civilian  plane,  then  all 
Americans  are  going  to  travel  across  the 
oceans  in  foreign-built  SST's.  They  arc 
going  to  do  this  in  a  few  years  if  thn.v 
travel  at  all.  because  no  American  air- 
line or  foreign  airline  will  be  able  to 
compete  unless  they  operate  SST's. 

Further,  the  issue  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  decide  is  whether  they  sup- 
liort  a  policy  which  would  contribute  to 
the  economy  of  Russia  and  the  economy 
of  Britain  and  France  by  turning  down 
the  U.S.  SST  program;  or.  rather,  if  they 
want  to  provide  for  many  thousands  of 
jobs  in  America  for  Americans  in  prac- 
tically every  State  by  supporting  the  iiro- 
gram.  This  is  the  decision  that  is  to  be 
made  with  the  vote  on  the  supersonic 
tran.sport. 

If  those  who  oppose  the  $95.9  million 
asked  by  President  Nixon  think  it  is  not 
important  to  build  American  industiT 
and  labor,  of  course  that  is  their  privi- 
lege. But,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  bear 
in  mind  that  certain  Aeroflot  oflQcials 
in  Russia  rtcently  annoimced  that  the 
Soviet  TU-144  will  be  flying  the  commer- 
cial air  routes  of  the  world  in  1973  That 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  just  a  little  over  3  years 
from  now. 

And.  in  addition.  Pan  American  World 
Airways  says  her  707's  will  not  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  TU-144,  so  Pan 
Am  may  be  forced,  because  of  the  com- 
mercial competition  to  buy  foreign-built 
SST's. 

As  for  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only 
one  choice.  I  want  to  continue  the  only 
advanced  aeronautical  program  now 
going  on  in  the  United  States.  I  want 
to  support  the  SST  because  it  will  pro- 
vide direct  employment  for  a  minimum 
of  50.000  skilled  and  uns'<illed  American 
workers.  I  want  to  support  these  jobs  also 
because  they  will  be  located  throughout 
our  land;  located  In  most  Members' 
States. 
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The  policy  set  forth  by  the  Congress 
years  ago  was  to  support  and  support 
financially  if  needed,  fast,  frequent,  and 
low-cost  air  transportation. 

Let  us  not  discard  that  policy.  Let  us 
continue  work  on  the  SST  and  keep 
America  in  her  hard-earned  position  as 
the  world  leader  in  the  production  of 
aucraft. 


LEAD  POISONING— THE  SILENT 
EPIDEMIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  <Mr.  Ryan)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning 
over  100  people — Members  of  Congress, 
congressional  staff  members,  representa- 
tives of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment, health  professionals,  social  work- 
ers, spokesmen  for  community  and  citi- 
zens' groups,  and  industry  representa- 
tives— attended  an  informational  break- 
fast on  the  problem  of  lead  poisoning  in 
children. 

The  breakfast,  which  took  place  in  the 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  was  con- 
ducted by  the  New  York  Scientists'  Com- 
mittee for  Public  Information,  a  nonprofit 
organization  which  has  as  its  purpose 
providing  the  necessary  information  to 
citizens  so  that  they  may  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  scientific  aspects 
of  public  policy  issues. 

I  sponsored  the  breakfast,  which  was 
cosponsored  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
and  20  Members  of  the  House. 

The  problem  of  lead  poisoning  in  young 
children,  caused  by  the  ingestion  of  peel- 
ing paint  and  plaster.  Is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  public  health  disasters  in  our 
country. 

However,  most  of  the  children  suffer- 
ing from  this  totally  preventable  disease 
are  undiagnosed  and  untreated.  For  this 
reason,  the  disease  has  richtfully  been 
called  the  "silent  epidemic." 

The  purpose  of  this  mominc's  break- 
fast was  to  better  inform  Members  of 
Congress  about  this  problem:  its  causes, 
its  effects,  and  its  cures. 

The  panelists  for  the  program  were 
Dr.  J.  Julian  Chisolm.  Dr.  Edmund  O. 
Rothschild,  and  Dr.  Joel  Buxbaum. 
Glenn  Paulson,  cochairman  cf  the  Sci- 
entists' Committee  for  Public  Infoi-ma- 
tion,  served  as  moderator. 

Dr.  Chisolm.  associate  professor  of 
pediatrics  at  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Medicine,  discussed  clinical  observation 
and  consequences  of  acute  lead  poisoning 
in  children. 

In  the  acute  .stage  of  lead  poisoning,  a 
child  may  die.  If  not.  he  will  suffer  per- 
manent brain  damage— mental  retarda- 
tion, epilepsy,  or  cerebral  palsy. 

Lack  of  environmental  treatment  per- 
mits a  child,  after  he  has  been  cured,  to 
contract  lead  poisoning  a  second  time. 
Ortcntimes.  this  increases  chances  for 
permanent  damage  to  the  child's  nervous 
system. 

Dr.  Chisolm  also  discussed  treatment 
techniques.  He  stressed  that,  although  it 
requires  several  days  of  hospitalization, 
the  treatment  for  lead  poisoning  is  highly 
effective.  However,  if  the  child  is  allowed 


to  return  to  the  poisonous  environment, 
the  treatment  is  frustrated. 

Dr.  Chisolm  said  that  it  costs  $220,000 
to  put  a  severely  retarded  child  in  aa 
institution.  It  costs  over  $17,000  for  a 
retarded  child  who  needs  special  school- 
ing. Hospitalization  and  treatment  costs 
SlOO  a  day,  and  the  child  must  be  kept 
in  the  hospMtal  for  several  days. 

Dr.  Chisolm  compared  this  expense  to 
tlie  cost  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  of  cover- 
ing interior  surfaces  which  have  lead- 
based  paint — $250  to  $500.  This  initial 
cost  would  insure  that  the  unit  was  pro- 
tected for  many  years. 

Dr.  Edmund  O.  Rothschild  of  the  Sloan 
Kettering  Institute  discussed  the  epi- 
dcmiologoy  of  lead  poisoning. 

This  is  a  disease  which  principally  af- 
fects 1-  to  5-year-olds  in  the  ghettos. 
But  it  also  is  found  in  rural  areas.  There 
is  no  difference  in  incidence  between  boys 
and  girls.  Studies  in  several  cities  have 
shown  that  between  5  to  10  percent  of  the 
children  between  ages  1  and  6  have  lead 
poisoning  in  urban  areas  with  dilapidated 
housing. 

Dr.  Rothschild  said  that  the  Scien- 
tists' Committee  for  Public  Information 
has  made  an  estimate  on  the  total  inci- 
dence of  lead  poisoning  based  on  housing 
and  population  data. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  between  9.000  to  18,000  chU- 
dren  are  lead  poisoned.  The  New  York 
City  Health  Department  has  estimated 
that  this  number  is  between  30,000  to 
35,000. 

The  Scientists'  Committee  for  Public 
information  conser\atively  estimates 
that  between  225,000  to  400.000  children, 
in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  are  suffering 
from  this  disease. 

Tliere  is  no  known  study  of  incidence 
in  rural  areas. 

Dr.  Rothschild  said  that  only  the  city 
of  Chicago  has  an  extensive  screening 
program. 

Dr.  Joel  Buxbaum.  of  the  Albert  Ein- 
stein School  of  Medicine,  discussed  the 
environmental  aspects  of  lead  poisoning. 

There  are  many  potential  techniques 
for  treatment  of  the  environment  in  or- 
der to  prevent  lead  poisoning,  which  Dr. 
Buxbaum  feels  must  be  tested.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  lias  listed 
such  techniques  in  a  report  on  the  lead 
poisoning  problem. 

Dr.  Buxbaum  said  that  lead  poisoning 
Is  a  social  disease;  a  disease  which  has 
been  inflicted  on  defenseless  members 
of  society  and  which  is  totally  prevent- 
able. 

Mr.  Paulson,  cochairman  of  the  scien- 
tists' committee  and  researcher  m  the 
department  of  biomedicine  at  Rockefel- 
ler University,  raised  another  medical 
question.  Children  who  have  an  increased 
lead  level  in  their  system,  but  not  a  iiigh 
enough  level  to  cause  brain  damage,  re- 
tardation, or  cerebral  palsy,  may  be  suf- 
fering other  impairments  such  as  IQ  loss. 
Instead  of  a  loss  of  20  to  40  IQ  points, 
which  is  suffered  by  acutely  poisoned 
children,  they  may  lose  5  to  15  IQ  points. 

The  result  is  that  25  percent  or  more 
of  each  first  grade  class  may  be  showing 
inability  to  perform  not  because  of  their 
cultural  background  but  because  of  lead 
poisoning. 


I  have  expressed  my  concern  about 
the  problem  of  lead  poisoning  many 
times  in  the  .jast.  I  have  introduced 
three  bills,  which  have  been  reintroduced 
to  include  19  of  my  colleagues  as  co- 
sponsors:  Mr.  Brasco.  Mr.  Burke  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Button,  Mr. 
Daddario.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Halpern.  Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
KocH,  Mr.  MiKVA.  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York.  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
PuciNSKi.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  ZAt.  Scheuer. 
and  Mr.  ■Wolff. 

These  three  bills— H.R.  9191,  H.R- 
9192.  and  H.R.  11699 — are  aimed  at  at- 
tacking the  problem  of  lead  poisoning. 
They  would  aid  identification  and  treat- 
ment of  children  afflicted  with  lead  poi- 
soning, detection  of  the  presence  of  lead- 
based  paints  and  require  that  local  gov- 
ernments have  an  effective  program  for 
detecting  and  eliminating  lead-based 
paint  as  a  prerequisite  to  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds  for  housing  code  enforcement 
or  rehabihtation. 

Senator  Ed-ward  Kennedy,  at  the 
breakfast  this  morning,  announced  his 
intention  to  introduce  similar  bills  in 
the  Senate.  Senator  Kennedy  also  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  administrative  action  through 
existing  law.  He  said  that  environmental 
diseases  must  be  given  the  same  atten- 
tion and  concern  as  has  been  given  to 
communicable  disease. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
some  of  the  materials  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  informational  packet  which 
was  given  to  all  those  attending  the 
breakfast:  a  synopsis  of  my  lead  poison- 
ing legislation,  the  report  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Lead  Poisoning  in  Chil- 
dren held  in  March  of  1969.  several  arti- 
cles on  lead  from  the  April  1968  issue  of 
Environment  magazine,  the  findings  of 
the  Buildings  Research  Advisor>'  Board 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
the  lead  poisoning  problem,  an  article 
from  the  July  1969  issue  of  Health  News 
by  Dr.  Herbert  Roffman  and  Dr.  Laurence 
Finbcre,  and  a  September  18  article  by 
Jack  Newfield  of  the  Village  Voice. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this  ma- 
terial, and  to  support  efforts  to  combat 
this  silent  epidemic  which  needlessly  kills 
and   cripples  American  children. 

Tlie  material  referred  to  above,  fol- 
lows : 

PEOrOSED  Ff3ER.1L  Lecisl.ition  To  CoMB.1T 
Lr-iD  Poisoning 

C^ntresfman  William  F  Ryan  with  19 
cor.pcnsors  has  in'roduced  three  bills  de- 
signed to  alleviate,  and  hopefully,  termi- 
nat?   ;ead   poisonlne  in  children' 

HR  9191  I  H.R.  13256  and  14736  with  co- 
sponsors  I  . 

This  bin  establishes  a  fund  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
lare  from  which  the  Secretary  could  make 
grant.3  to  local  governmcn;s  to  develop  pro- 
prams  to  identify  and  ueat  individuals 
aifllcted  bv  lead  poisoning. 

HR.  9192  I  H.R.  13254  and  14735  with  co- 
sp^ixsjrsl . 

This  bill  Is  directed  at  the  problem  cf  slum 
housing  itself,  and  the  need  to  ehmlnate 
the  causes  of  lead  poisoning.  It  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  make  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments to  develop  programs  designed  to  de- 
tect the  presence  of  lead-based  paints  and 
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to  require  that  owners  and  landlords  re- 
move It  from  Interior  walls  and  surfaces. 

HR  11699  (HR.  13255  and  14734  with  co- 
sprmRors) . 

This  bill  Is  a  pK)tentlally  effective  tool  to 
combat  the  spread  of  this  disease.  It  would 
r.-qulre  that  a  tocal  government  submit  to 
the  Secretary  uif  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment an  effective  plan  for  eliminating 
the  causes  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  any  federal  funds  for 
housing  code  enforcement  or  rehabilitation. 
It  also  requires  that  the  plans  be  enforced 

Those  cospon»orlng  this  legislation  with 
Congrceeman  Ryan  are:  Mr  Brasco,  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida.  Mr  Burke  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Button, 
Mr.  Daddarlo.  Mr  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr  Halpern,  Mr  Horton.  Mr  Hawkins,  Mr 
Koch,  Mr  Mlkva,  Mr  McCarthy.  Mr  Murphy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Podell.  Mr  Pucli\skl.  Mr. 
Rosenthal,   Mr.   Scheuer.   and   Mr.   Wolff. 

conferfnca  on  lead  poisoning  in 

Children  ' 

findings  and  ricommbndationb 

Lead  p<->lsonlng  Is  a  major  epidemic  in  most 
cities,  particularly  New  York  C'ty.  As  many 
as  30,000  New  York  children  between  18 
months  and  six  years  are  being  ix)lsoned. 
Among  the  survivors,  brain  damage  occurs 
In  at  Jeast  25';  of  the  cases  Elimination  of 
the  haa^rd  Involves  social,  economic,  legal 
and  technological  problems.  But  in  the 
summarizing  remarks  of  Contercnce  Chair- 
man. Rene  Dubos 

"The  problem  Is  so  well-defined.  s<i  neatly- 
packaged,  with  both  causes  .md  cures  known, 
that  if  we  don't  eliminate  this  social  crime, 
our  society  deserves  all  tiie  disasters  thai 
have  been  forecast  for  It.  " 

SPECIFIC    PROBLEM    AND    ACTION-AREAS 

1.  Most  lead-loaded  houses  will  be  u.sed 
for  many  more  years,  probably  a  generation, 
and  with  thousands  of  children  being  raised 
1ft  them  now  and  in  the  future,  these  houses 
must  be  de-leaded,  or  the  paint  .surfaces  made 
unavailable  to  children.  Replacing  them  with 
new  housing  which  the  conference  recom- 
mended, will  be  very  slow  ;uid  gradual  In 
the  Interim  protective  measures  must  be 
Instituted  quickly 

2  De-leadlng  a  house  or  making  the  lead 
unavailable  is  not  technically  difficult,  but 
Improved  methods  of  removal  or  covering 
must  be  sought.  Manufacturers,  trades 
unions,  and  technological  groups  must  be 
brought  Into  the  crusade,  and  demonstration 
projects  set  up.  Counsel  and  research  was 
offered  by  the  Paint,  Varnish  and  L;icquer 
Association  (Daniel  S  Ring  at  1500  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005) 
and  the  Buildings  Research  Advisory  Board 
of  the  National  Blesearch  Council.  2101  Con- 
stitution Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  (Robert 
M.    Dillon.    Executive    Director.) 

3.  The  development  through  private  and 
public  research  of  tough,  sell-adhering  plas- 
tic films  for  covering  walls,  ceilings,  sills  and 
wainscoting  might  serve  as  temporary  safe- 
guards In  some  Kituations.  Community  and 
youth  groups  might  be  trained  to  apply  the 
film  or  use  other  remedies  In  houses  deemed 
dangerous.  Cost  In  New  York  might  be  shared 
by  landlord.  City  Housing  and  Development 
Administration  and  State  Urban  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 


'  Held  March  25-26.  1969  at  Rockefeller 
University,  New  York,  under  the  sponsorship 
lit  The  Health  Research  Council  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  The  Dejmrtment  of  Health  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  The  Public  Health 
Association  of  New  York  City,  The  New  York 
Scientists'  Committee  for  Public  Informa- 
tion. Inc  .  and  The  Scientists'  Institute  for 
Public  Information. 


4.  All  housing  30  or  more  years  old  con- 
tains lead-bearing  paint.  The  Health  De- 
partment was  urged  to  Identify  dangerovis 
housing  and  publicly  designate  them  as  such. 
Mothers  should  be  warned;  bl-llngual  posters 
might  be  placed  on  dangerous  premises. 
Since  dangerous  amounts  of  flaking  paint 
constitute  a  health  hazard,  the  Health  De- 
partment should  force  correction  of  the 
hazard,  whether  by  removal,  replasterlng. 
coverings,  ur  by  issuing  "Emergency  Vacate  ' 
orders. 

5.  Greater  awareness  of  lead  poisoning 
must  be  fostered  amon^  physicians,  nurses 
and  social  workers.  Public  education  must 
be  stepped  up.  by  personal  warnings  through 
health  and  social  service,  through  posters, 
r.idlo,  TV.  and  other  media. 

6  Screening  of  children  for  abnormal  in- 
cre.ised  lead  exposure  Is  deemed  an  imme- 
diate must.  In  the  long-range  view.  blCKxl 
lead  determination  must  provide  the  basis 
of  any  screening  program  In  children  Pend- 
ing this,  the  urinary  ALA  test  provides  the 
best  available  screening  technique.  With 
minor  technological  improvements,  currently 
available  procedures  can  be  made  more  reli- 
able. It  Is  suggested  that  for  .screening  pur- 
poses, the  value  of  0  5  mgm  ';  be  taken  as 
the  upper  limit  of  normal  Cost  of  large- 
scale  screening  programs  in  New  York  City 
was  put  at  $2  million  and  funds  for  ALA 
screening  have  not  yet  been  allocated.  The 
use  of  store-front  stations  and  mobile  units 
was  suggested  Confirmation  of  ALA  tests  by 
lead  level  determination  is  the  function  of 
the  Health  Department's  Laboratory,  but 
shortages  of  funds  lor  personnel  equipment 
and  facilities  are  a  problem  here 

7.  Legal  remedies  suggested  included:  I) 
Use  of  Article  78  proceedings  to  compel 
Health  Department  to  enforce  sanitary  code, 
2)  Use  of  the  so-called  "rent  strike"  by  one- 
third  of  the  tenants  of  a  building  which 
would  escrow  rents  until  the  paint  hazard 
Is  abated,  3)  Issuance  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  Emergency  Vacate  orders  when  dan- 
gerous paint  conditions  exist  and  where  a 
child  has  been  found  to  have  elevated  lead 
levels.  4)  Court  orders  to 'permit  rent  with- 
holding until  danger  is  abated,  5)  Revision 
of  Health  Code  to  mandate  correction  of  the 
hazard,  6|  Application  for  Federal  funds  for 
both  screening  and  abatement 

8.  At  a  final  meeting,  Thursday,  March  27. 
by  an  ad  hoc  "Continuing  Committees  on 
Lead  Poisoning  "  the  following  sub-commit- 
tees were  named  to  carry  on  efforts  in  various 
areas  of  action: 

TECHNICAL    SUBCOMMITTEE 

Chairman:  Dr.  Edmund  Rothschild:  Dr. 
Julian  Chisolm,  Dr.  Bernard  Davldow,  Dr. 
Felicia  Oliver-Smith. 

PITBLIC     EDVCATION     SVBCOMMITTEE 

.\cting  Chairman:  Mr.  Franklin  E.  Brill; 
Dr.  Donald  Dickson.  Dr.  Lawrence  Finberg. 
Dr.  Desmond  Callan.  Mr.  Robert  Light.  Miss 
Lorelta  Fargo.  Mrs.  Clara  Schlffer. 

HOUSINC,     .SUBCOMMITTEE 

Chairman:  Dr.  Jonathan  Lanman;  Mr. 
Frederick  S  Kent.  Mr  Robert  M.  Dillon,  Mr 
Daniel  S  Ring. 

GOVERNMENT-COMMUNITY     LIAISON 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

Ch.ilrman:  Mr.  Glenn  L.  Paulson;  Dr  Don- 
ald Dick.son.  Dr.  Joel  Buxbaum. 

CONTINUING     EFFORT 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  two-day  Con- 
ference was  designed  primarily  to  explore  the 
problems  Involved;  their  solution  In  the 
months  ahead  will  be  the  task  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  conference  and  the  sub-committees 
named  above.  For   further  information; 

Scientists'  Committee  for  Piiblic  Informa- 
tion, 30  East  68th  Street.  New  York,  NY. 
10021,  (212)   AG-9-2886. 


(From  Environment  magazine,  April  1968| 
Childhood  Lead  Poisoning 
(By  David  Elwyn) 
In  the  last  decade.  138  children  have  died 
of  lead  poisoning  in  Chicago;  from  1954 
through  1964  128  New  York  children  were 
victims  of  this  disease  (see  Table  I).  These 
are  relatively  small  numbers  when  compared 
with  those  who  died  in  the  same  period  from 
bacterial  or  viral  diseases,  but  they  assume 
added  significance  when  It  Is  realized  that 
lead  poisoning,  unlike  the  others,  is  virtu- 
ally unknown  in  a  natural  environment 
Lead  poisoning  is  as  much  a  product  of  mod- 
ern society  as  auto  accidents,  but  it  can  be 
prevented  much  more  easily.  Yet  it  contin- 
ues, even  today,  to  threaten  thousands  ol 
children  in  cities  across  the  nation 

l.ead  poisoning  is  a  hangover  from  the 
recent  past,  and  a  deadly  one  Lead  Is  one 
of  the  oldest  known  minerals:  it  has  been 
used  in  industry  for  hundreds  of  years,  and 
Its  effects  on  the  human  body  are  not  news 
to  the  medical  profession  or  to  the  general 
public  The  sources  of  lead  contamination 
in  the  environment  are  well  known,  and  the 
means  to  control  them  .-vre  readily  available 
In  view  of  this  widespread  awareness,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  pressing?  social  neces- 
sity for  risking  the  effects  of  lead  poisoning, 
how  can  such  a  hazard  continue  to  exist'' 
Why  do  children  die  from  a  disease  which 
can  l>e  eradicated  now  with  the  means  at 
hand''  The  answers  are  disturbingly  simple 

Lead  poisoning  is  a  man-made  dlsea.se 
Lead  in  assimilable  form  may  be  almost  en- 
tirely absent  from  a  "natural  "  environment. 
Tlie  use  of  lead  and  its  derivatives  was  Intro- 
duced early  by  civilized  man.  and  with  lead 
came  load  poisoning.  Today  there  is  lead  in 
our  tood,  in  our  drinking  water,  and  in  the 
air  we  breathe.  The  body  of  an  average  adult 
in  the  U.S.  contains  about  200  milligrams 
of  lead,  as  compared  to  a  'natural"  body 
content  of  about  two  milligrams  '  The  ex- 
tent of  biological  damage  from  this  "normal " 
lead  exposure  will  be,  for  some  time  to  come. 
difficult  to  assess.  But  beyond  this  "normal  ' 
exposure  is  the  problem  of  high  level  chronic 
uT  acute  exposure  to  lead:  lead  poisoning,  a 
disease  which  has  been  widely  studied  and 
reasonably  well  defined.  The  two  groups 
mainly  affected  by  lead  poisoning  are  work- 
ers in  lead-using  industries  and  small  chil- 
dren; It  Is  the  latter  who  are  the  concern  ol 
this  article  •  '  ■ 

Childhood  lead  poisoning  is  almost  entirely 
restricted  to  slum  neighborhoods,  where  lead 
poisoning  afflicts  about  one  of  every  fifteen 
children  between  the  ages  of  one  and  five 
Most  display  no  symptoms,  but  about  three 
f)er  cent  of  those  afflicted  develop  the  physi- 
cal symptoms  that  indicate  acute  lead  pol- 
soiung. 

Besides  being  a  major  cause  of  death  among 
young  children,  lead  poisoning  causes  perma- 
nent injury  to  many  survivors  A  recent 
study  •  of  425  Chicago  children  suffering  from 
lead  poisoning  reports  that  thirty-nine  per 
cent  had  neurological  injury,  mental  retar- 
dation, and  epileptic  seizures  Cerebral  palsy 
and  optic  atrophy  were  less  frequent  results 

The  main  cause  of  the  disease  is  tJie  eat- 
ing of  lead-bearing  non-food  objects  by  chil- 
dren. The  main  source  of  ingested  lead  is  old 
paint  f>eellng  from  walls  and  ceilings  in  slum 
dwellings.  Until  twenty  years  ago,  most  in- 
terior paints  contained  lead  pigments,  but 
these  have  now  been  replaced  by  titanium 
pigments.  Walls  and  ceilings  In  good  repair, 
even  though  containing  lead,  are  not  an 
Important  source  of  Ingested  lead. 

For  hundreds  of  years,  men  put  lead  into 
paint  and  paint  Into  buildings,  with  no  ink- 
ling of  the  hazard  they  created  for  themselves 
and  for  future  generations.  We  know  now  of 
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the  effects  of  le.id  poisoning— retardaUon, 
cerebral  palsv.  epilepsy,  death— and  we  know 
now  the  caiise:  lead  In  paint  flaking  and 
l,r-ellng  from  deteriorated  surfaces. 

The  victims  of  lead  poisoning  are  the  chll- 
i!-en  of  slums  where  paint,  plaster  and  put- 
•v  filling  from  walls,  ceilings  and  window 
shls  are  available  to  those  children  who  like 
to  eat  them  (Pica,  as  the  eating  of  non- 
Ijjd  objects  is  called,  occurs  in  about  twenty 
per  cent  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
one  and  five;  It  Is  prevalent  in  all  economic 
classes  Pica  is  possibly  related  to  emotiona 
disorders,  but  is  not  related  to  physical 
hunger.)  .   ^  , 

Once  inside  the  body,  the  lead  borne  by 
paint  and  planter  begins  a  deadly  cycle  that 
culminates,  in  severe  cases,  in  organic  ana 
nervous  tissue  damage  such  :ib  that  demon- 
strated in  the  Chicago  study  cited  above. 

EmCTS  OF  LEAD  ON  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

When  lead  is  absorbed  by  the  body,  it  is 
distributed  in  soluble  form  throughout  the 
soft  tissues  It  is  subsequently  precipitated 
in  an  insoluble  form  in  the  bones.  It  may  be 
several  months  after  he  stops  taking  In  lead 
before   the   precipitation   is   completed   in   a 

chllds  body. 

The  toxic  effects  of  lead  occur  while  it  is 
in  the  soluble  form,  and  the  extent  of  dam- 
age is  a  function  of  the  concentration  of  lead 
in  the  soft  tissues  and  the  length  of  time 
high  concentrations  remain.  The  relative  con- 
centration of  lead  in  the  soft  tissues  can  be 
determined  approximately  by  measuring  the 
concentration  of  lead  in  the  blood. 

Concentrations  of  six  parts  per  ten  million 
or  higher  in  the  blood  are  considered  abnor- 
mal and  suggestive  of  lead  poisoning.^  •  In  it^ 
insoluble  form  In  the  bones,  lead  is  presumed 
U3  be  inert.  However,  under  certain  condi- 
tions such  as  increased  acidity,  or  during 
treatment  for  lead  poisoning,  the  body  can 
reverse  the  precipitation  process,  and  release 
deposited  bone  lead  into  the  blood  stream. 
Bone  lead  is  therefore  a  potential  source  of 
increased  soluble  lead.  In  children,  the  mo- 
bilization of  bone  lead  is  unpredictable  and 
may  cause  severe  lead  poisoning  even  when 
lead  is  no  longer  beine  Ingested. 

While  it  Is  probable  that  lead  has  a  damag- 
ing effect  on  aU  tissues,  the  effects  on  blood, 
kidneys,  gastrointestinal  tract  and  nervous 
system  are  most  apparent. 

The  effects  on  blood  are  mainly  related  to 
interference  with  production  of  the  hemo- 
globin of  red  blood  ceUs.  which  Is  responsi- 
ble for  transport  of  oxygen  to  the  tissue  cells. 
Disorders  include  anemia,  a  stippled  appear- 
ance of  the  red  blood  cells,  and  the  excess 
production  and  excretion  in  the  urine  of  co- 
proporphyrin,  a  side  product  of  hemoglobin 
production.  One  of  the  most  sensiUve  and 
widely  used  tests  for  lead  poisoning  Is  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  copropor- 
phyrln  In  the  urine.'" 

Kidney  damage  may  take  the  form  of  In- 
creased excretion  of  sugar  or  amino  acids,  or 
decreased  urine  output.  An  Australian  re- 
port'=  indicates  that  childhood  lead  poison- 
ing may  result  in  severe  chronic  nephritis,  a 
disease  which  can  cause  hypertension,  kid- 
ney failure  and  death. 

Vomiting,  constipation,  and  stomach 
cramps  are  usually  early  symptoms  of  lead 

poisoning.  ^     ,.  ,.      ■ 

Nervous  system  disorders  include  behavi- 
oral problems,  convulsions,  and  coma  due  to 
massive  swelling  of  the  brain.  These  may 
develop  slowly  or  rapidly,  and  if  not  caught 
in  time  mav  lead  to  permanent  mental  re- 
tardation, seizures,  cerebral  palsy,  and  death. 

DIAGNOSIS    AND    TREATMENT 

Any  or  all  of  these  symptoms  may  be  ab- 
sent in  lead  poisoning.  Furthermore,  all  can 
be  f-imulated  by  other  diseases  or  conditions. 
Diagnosis  of  lead  poisoning,  therefore.  Is 
made  only  when  the  physician  is  looking  for 
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it  As  a  result,  the  reported  incidence  of  lead 
poisoning  parallels  public  interest  and  edu- 
cation on  the  subject,  and  official  figures  on 
lead  poisoning  almost  certainly  underesti- 
mate the  true  Incidence  of  the  disease. 

Lead  poisoning  may  be  divided  into  two 
overlapping  categories,  symptomatic  and 
asymptomatic. 

Symptomatic  lead  poisoning  is  normally 
dlaf^nfKed  when  the  child  is  brought  to  the 
i)livslrlan  evidently  ill  with  gastrointestinal 
or  nervous  system  disorders  Lead  pol'^onlng 
mav  be  suspected  and  can  be  conlirmed  l^y 
Uboratorv  tests  These  include  microscopic 
examination  of  red  blood  cells,  determination 
of  coproporphyrln  In  the  urine,  blood  and 
urinary  lead  determinations.  X-ray  of  the 
abdomen  for  radio-opaque  objects  ,  paint  and 
plaster),  and  X-rav  of  the  long  bones  for 
evidence  of  lead  depoMtion  in  the  bones. 

Asymptomatic  lead  poisoning  Is  diagnosed 
from'  laboratory  findings  in  the  absence  of 
other  observed  symptoms  of  lead  ixjisonlng. 
Us-ually  two  or  more  positive  tests  are  con- 
iidered  necessary  to  confirm  a  diagnosis. 

The  most  important  treatment  of  lead  poi- 
Konlnt;  Is  to  administer  u  drug,  edathamil, 
v.hiLh  forms  a  complex  with  lead  and  great- 
ly increases  its  rate  of  excretion.  One  t  f  the 
most  sensitive  measurements  of  the  extent 
of  lead  poisoning  Is  the  urinary  lead  output 
on  the  first  day  after  treatment  v,ith 
rdalhamil. 

Extreme  care  is  necessary  with  this  treat- 
ment however,  for  oral  administration  of 
edathamil  also  increases  the  rate  of  absorp- 
tion of  lead  from  the  gastrointestinal  tract; 
if  lead-conUilnlng  objects  are  present,  it 
may  kill  the  patient  All  lead-containing  ob- 
jects must  therefore  be  removed  from  the 
^;aEtrointestinal  tract  before  treatment,  and 
the  child  must  be  completely  removed  from 
the  lead-contaminated  environment  thereaf- 
ter. Edathamil  may  also  mobilize  lead  from 
the  bones,  thus  increasing  the  concentra- 
tion in  soft  tissues;  this  Is  a  particular  haz- 
ard in  acute,  severe  cases. 

COMBATING    LEAD    POISONING    IN    THE 
COMMUNITY 

The  reported  incidence  of  symptomatic 
lead  poisoning  in  New  York  and  Chicago  is 
shown  in  Table  I.  The  figures  show  a  steady 
rise  in  reported  lead  poisonings  and  a  de- 
crease in  the  case  fatality  rale.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  actual  incidence 
of  lead  poisoning  has  increased  since  the 
1950s  and  therefore  the  rise  in  reported 
cases  reflects  a  growing  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  community.  The  decrease 
in  case  fatalitv  rates  indicates  that  more 
cases  are  being  discovered  in  the  early 
stages.  There  is  as  yet  no  way  of  estimating 
how  many  cases  are  not  properly  diagnosed. 
It  is  possible  that,  despite  growing  aware- 
ness, the  true  incidence  of  lead  poisoning  Is 
two  or  three  times  that  reported. 

At  least  two  studies  have  been  made  of 
the  occurrence  of  asymptomatic  lead  poi- 
sonlns;.  one  in  Chicago.'^  '=  and  one  in  Cleve- 
land '•  The  conduct  and  results  of  both 
studies  show  many  similarities.  Total  sam- 
ple groups  ranged  in  number  from  900  to 
1500  and  included  persons  from  poor  areas 
wnth  dilapidated  housing  as  well  as  from  con- 
trol areas  where  housing  was  new  or  in  good 
condition.  Urine  samples  were  collected  from 
children  age  one  through  five  and  tested 
for  abnormal  coproporphyrln  or  lead  levels, 
or  for  both.  Children  with  abnormal  unnes 
were  given  further  laboratory  tests  to  defi- 
nitely establish  the  presence  or  absence  of 
lead  poisoning. 

Incidence  of  asymptomatic  lead  poisoning 
(about  seven  per  cent  of  those  tested)  is 
about  twentv-five  times  that  of  symptomatic 
lead  poisoning  (about  0.3  per  cent  of  those 
tested)  On  the  basis  of  these  studies,  then. 
approximately  2.500  children  In  Chicago  and 
50  000  children  throughout  the  country  are 
victims  of  asymptomatic  lead  poisoning.  It 


i-  cKar  t'.at  these  projections,  based  as  they 
are  on  a  very  .small  .sample,  are  quite  in- 
accurate They  do.  however,  give  a  valid  in- 
dlc:ition  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 

Current  practice  in  treatment  of  lead 
poisoning  uiiuallv  requires  hospitalization  of 
the  child  for  five  days  or  more  The  problems 
this  raises  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  adequate 
treatment  are  obvious  Hospitalization  of  an 
additional  2500  children  lor  five  days  each 
summer  in  Chicago  would  require  200  addi- 
tional hospltU  beds,  and  an  estimated  addi- 
tional 4.500,000  to  $1000,000  per  year  lor 
patient  care  alone. 

OutpaUent  therapy  for  asymptomatic  lead 
poisoning  is  currently  being  tried  by  a  num- 
ber of  institutions  Intra-muscular  injection 
of  edathamil  has  proved  safer  than  oral  ad- 
ministration. Other  drugs,  fuch  as  penicil- 
lamine are  being  tried  out  Although  still  at 
an  experimental  stage,  carefully  controlled 
outpatient  therapy,  combined  with  elimina- 
tion of  lead  from  the  environment,  probably 
holds  the  most  promise  for  wide  scale  treat- 
ment. 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  dangers   associated 
with    asymptomatic    lead    poi.sonlng    add    to 
the  diffi<ivlties  of  treatment  There  have  been 
no  adequate  studies  made  of  the  extent  of 
associated     organic     damage.     Such     studies 
would  take  several  years  to  perform,  and  ac- 
tion  based   on    theu-   results   would    be   too 
late  for  many  One  can  presume  that  in  many 
c.'vses  there  lias  already  been  severe  damage. 
since  the  subjects  may  have  had  symptoms 
in   the   past,  including   mental   retardation, 
without    a    diagnosis    of    symptomatic    lead 
poisoning.  Almost  certainly,  future  cases  of 
diagnosed   symptomatic    lead    poisoning   will 
come  largely  from  this  group,  since  both  the 
districts  of   high  incidence  and   the   under- 
lying   causes    (pica    associated    with    peeUng 
paint)    are  the  same  lor  both  categories  of 
the  disease.  Until  it  is  proven  to  the  contrary, 
the  only  safe  assumption  Is  that  all   cases 
of   asymptomatic   lead   poisoning  are   associ- 
ated w-ith  continuing  organic  damage. 

EDUCATIONAL   AND   CASE-FINDING   PROGRAMS 

Educational  programs  have  been  aimed 
both  at  the  medical  community  and  at  the 
general  population.  With  the  former  they 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  success.  In  many 
areas,  pediatricians  have  a  considerable 
awareness  of  lead  poisoning,  with  the  result 
that  symptomatic  lead  poisoning  is  now 
diagnosed  earlier  and  more  frequently,  and 
treated  sooner,  than  was  the  case  ten  years 
ago.  Educational  programs  directed  to  the 
public  also  have  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
a  greater  awareness  of  lead  poisoning,  and 
since  thev  have  emphasized  the  role  of  pica 
and  peeling  paint,  serve  to  some  extent  as  a 
preventive  measure  with  regard  to  both 
symptomatic  and  asymptomatic  lead  poi- 
soning. 

A  second  type  of  approach  consists  of  case- 
finding,  or  locating  asymptomatic  subjects 
before  thev  present  themselves  to  the  physi- 
cian The  two  epidemiological  studies  cited 
above  are  such  studies,  but  on  a  very  limited 
scale. 

The  New  York  City  Department  of  Public 
Health  has  earned  on  an  active  case-finding 
program  since  1955.'  Its  child  health  stations 
follow  over  200,000  children  from  birth  to 
school  entrance.  Their  most  useful  tools  for 
locating  asymptomatic  lead  poisoning  have 
been  blood  lead  determinations  and  histories 
of  pica.  In  addition  to  case-finding,  accord- 
ing to  Jacobziner,"  thev  have  followed  up  .^ill 
lead  poisoning  cases  with  examination  of  the 
buildings  where  victims  lived  and  have  en- 
forced repainting  and  replasterlng  cf  apart- 
ments. 

A  direct  result  of  this  program,  as  shown 
in  Table  1  and  Figure  1  (Figure  1  is  a  graph 
and  IS  not  printed  in  the  Recoeo].  is  a 
marked  Increase  in  the  number  of  reported 
cases  and  a  marked  decrease,  particular.y 
since  1960.  in  the  case  fatality  rate 
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TABIE  l.-INCIDENCE  OF  LEAD  POISONING  IN  CHILDREN  IN  NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO 
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'  riBures  lor  Chicago  were  obtained  IhrouRh  the  kind  courtesy  ol  Or.  Willum  hshhein  and  Vi.  Herbert  Slulsky  ol  Hic  ChicJc" 
Boaiil  ol  Health. 

■  F.pures  from  New  York  taken  Irom  lacobjiiier. 

'  Deaths  per  100  cases. 

•  1  •:iini  .ted  figures  through  November  1%6. 


By  contrast,  Chicago  had  not  xintil  1966 
coiulucted  a  case-flndlng  program  Reported 
ca.ses  of  lead  poisoning  had  risen  tnore  slow- 
ly and  the  case  fatality  rate  had  decreased 
morc«lowIy  than  In  New  York  In  1966.  how- 
ever, the  Chicago  Board  of  Health  launched 
a  major  caee-flnding  program  Over  40,000 
children  were  tested  for  urinary  copropor- 
phyrlii  or  blood  lead,  according  to  Drs  Wil- 
liam Flshbeln  and  Herbert  Slutsky  of  the 
Board  of  Health.  The  figures  for  lead  poi.soii- 
ing  m  1966.  though  still  preliminary,  indicate 
a  marked  rise  In  cases  reported  and  a  sharp 
decrea.se  In  case  fatality  rate,  consistent  with 
the  New  York  experience.  There  has  r.lso  been 
a  decline  In.  the  severity  of  symptoms  associ- 
ated with  lead  poisoning,  according  to  Dr. 
Joseph  Greangard.  Chief  of  Pediatrics  at  Cook 
County  Hospital. 

The  results  of  these  programs  show  that 
active  ca.se-flndlng  can  significantly  reduce 
death,  mental  retardation,  and  neurological 
disorders  .irlslng  from  lead  poisoning  A  well- 
informed  public  can  take  an  active  role  in 
programs  to  reduce  or  eliminate  lead  poison- 
ing The  effectiveness  of  such  action  by  pri- 
vate citizens  was  illustrated  by  recent  events 
in  Chicago 

In  the  summer  of  1965  .is  a  result  of  several 
cases  of  le<«i  poisoning,  the  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee to  Enfl  Lead  Poisoning  was  organized  in 
the  East  darfleld  Park  district  of  Chicago. 
With  the  lasslsUmce  of  Project  House  of  the 
American  I  Friends  Service  Committee,  they 
organizedl  an  educational  and  case-llnding 
campaign!  described  In  the  account  by  Ann 
Simon  tn  ithls  Issue  The  Board  of  He-alth  and 
later  the.  Medical  Committee  for  Human 
Rights  asilsted  with  urinary  coproporphyrin 
and  lead  (testing.  High  school  students  were 
trained  to  collect  urine  .s<jmples  and  to  per- 
form leaq  tests  on  these  samples.  Several 
hundred  Urine  samples  were  collected  and 
more  thati  twenty  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
were  identified.  Considerable  publicity  at- 
tended these  efforts,  and  other  community 
groups  la  the  city  Instituted  similar  pro- 
grams. Most  Important,  these  events  led  to 
the  decision  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health 
to  undertake  the  massive  case-flndlng  pro- 
gram described  above,  which  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  reduction  of  seventy  per  cent 
In  deaths  £rom  lead  poisoning. 

Whether  lead  poisoning  will  flourish  much 
longer  is  a  question  that  has  yet  to  be  an- 
swered, aiKl  the  efforts  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession alone  have  not  been  enough;  they 
can  deal  cmly  with  the  effects.  Educational 
and  case-ftndlng  programs  are  also  inade- 
quate to  cope  with  the  basic  cause  of  child- 
hood lead  poisoning,  which  will  continue 
as  long  as  we  permit  peeling  paint  and  plas- 
ter in  slum  dwellings.  For  the  most  part,  city 


buiUliiig  codes  are  .adequate,  if  enforced,  to 
eliminate  peeling  piunt  and  plaster  However, 
such  enforcement  transcends  the  authority 
of  Boards  of  Health  and  requires  the  ivctive 
cooperation  of  other  departments  of  city 
t;overnment 

Tlie  cost  of  leatl  poi.soning  is  borne  by  the 
whole  conuTuinity  in  terms  of  wasted  h\iman 
resources,  instllullonalizatlon  of  victims,  and 
the  resulting  burdens  on  municipal  health 
lacililies  and  finances  The  benehts  accrue 
only  to  those  owners  of  slum  property  who 
tinci  It  unprofitable  to  keep  their  propertie;, 
m  KO<'d  repair. 

Despite  Increasing  attention,  chlldhcd 
lead  pols<inlng  remains  a  major  public  healtl'^ 
problem  Although  there  are  large  gaps  iii 
our  knowledge  of  the  disease,  enough  is 
known  to  eliminate  it  All  that  remains  to  be 
accomplished  is  the  effective  social  utiliza- 
tion of  this  knowledge. 

(Note. -David  Elwyn.  PhD,,  is  Associate 
Director  of  Surgical  Research  at  the  Hektoen 
Institute  for  Medical  Research.  Cook  County 
Hospital.  Chicago.  He  is  a  biochemist  whose 
research  Interests  are  the  movement  of 
amino  acids  between  organs  in  the  intact 
mammal  and  the  raetabolism  of  shcx:k  and 
trauma.  Dr  Elwyn  was  a  founder  of  the  Chi- 
cago Science  Information  Speaker's  Bureau 
in  19C2  ) 
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Citizens  vs  Lead  tn  Three  Commcnities 
How  common  a  problem  Is  lead  poisoning' 
Is  It  much  of  an  is.sue  in  the  United  States'" 
The  answer  seems  to  be.  it  depends  on  how 
hard  you  look  I  must  say  very  frankly  that  If 
you  live  in  an  American  city  with  a  slum  pop- 
ulation- and  there  are  kids  living  there 
and  you  don't  have  many  cases  of  lead  poi- 
soning—then  your  health  department  Isn't 
doing  its  job 

I  make  this  statement  because  the  commu- 
nities that  have  lotiked  at  this  problem — 
Chicago.  Cleveland.  Baltimore,  and  my  own 
community  of  Rochester — have  all  found 
the  same  thing.  If  you  l(Xik  carefully  Into 
the  slums  uf  your  own  community— look 
where  the  paint  is  peeling-  and  if  you  test 
the  kids  tietween  one  and  five  for  lead,  you 
will  find  that  something  like  five  per  cent 
of  them  .ire  poisoned  by  lead  Dr  Evan 
Charneii.  remarks  at  the  SIPI  Work.shop.  St. 
LoM.-i.  1968. 

I.    (  inCAGO 

(  By  Ann  Koppelman  Simon  i 
From  the  late  summer  of  1965  to  the  spring 
of  1966.  a  small  community  organization  on 
Chicago's  West  Side,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
carried  out  a  campaign  against  lead  poison- 
ing which  was  to  influence  dramatically  the 
preventive  lead  poisoning  program  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Health.  The  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee to  End  I-ead  PoLsoninp,  basically  con- 
cerned with  severely  inadequate  housing 
conditions  in  the  Negro  slum  community  of 
East  Garfield  Park,  focused  on  lead  poisoning 
as  one  tragic  result  of  the  housing  problem. 
Sparked  by  the  experience  of  one  family. 
CCELP  was  born  overnight  through  the  Join- 
ing of  forces  of  a  number  of  local  organi- 
zations and  teenagers.  One  August  evening 
a  young  mother  of  two  arrived  at  her  block 
club  meeting  distraught  with  the  news  that 
both  her  children  in  recent  weeks  had  be- 
come feverish  and  convulsive  with  what  doc- 
tors reported  as  lead  poisoning.  What  was 
this  disease,  she  wanted  to  know,  how  did 
they  pet  it.  and  what  could  be  done  about 
it?  The  block  club  president  relayed  the 
question  to  the  local  Project  House  of  the 
ATSCs  Urban  Affairs  Program,  and  an  emer- 
gency information  meeting  was  called  for 
the  following  week. 

Representatives  from  a  number  of  block 
clubs,  parents  groups,  social  agencies, 
churches  and  other  organizations  heard  a  re- 
port from  the  mother  and  an  explanation 
of  lead  poisoning  and  its  causes — mainly 
peeling  paint — from  a  pediatrician  with  the 
Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights.  It 
became  clear  to  the  group  present  that  this 
disease  was  Indeed  caused  by  the  living  con- 
ditions of  their  slum  community  when  the 
doctoi  mentioned  that  in  his  thirty  years  of 
suburban  practice  he  had  treated  only  one 
case  of  lead  poisoning,  while  during  the  sum- 
mer It  Is  a  dally   occurrence  at  the  clinic 
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ing  and  to  try  to  prevent  It. 

Through    representatives    of    the    Mayors 
commit^  on  Youth  Welfare,  CCELP  learned 
that   the   Board   of   Health   had   termed   the 
twelve  lead  poisoning  deaths  reported  so  far 
(or  1965  "of  epidemic  proportions,"  and  was 
ilso  discussing  plans  for  a  preventive  cam- 
paign. With  Its  offer  of  volunteer  manpower 
and   extensive  community  contacts,   CCELP 
v^as   able   to   provide   the   Board   of   Health 
vilth  a  missing  link  In  Its  existing  program: 
svstematlc  community  canvassing  for  chil- 
dren's urine  samples.  An  experimental  proj- 
ect  was  established   with   CCELP   collecting 
urine  samples  and  the  Board  of  Health  test- 
ing  them   for   urinary  coproporphyrin    (see 
"Childhood    Lead    Poisoning,"    p.    54),    The 
Board  of  Health  also  conducted  further  test- 
ing and  treatment  when  necessary,  and  re- 
ported to  the  city  Building  Commission  the 
addresses  of  apartments  In  which  lead  poi- 
soning cases  were  found. 

A  dedicated  group  of  teenagers  spent  their 
weekends  canvassing  from  September 
through  November,  and  during  that  period 
close  to  600  samples  were  tested  and  four 
children  vklth  definite  signs  of  lead  poison- 
ing were  Identified  and  treated. 

This   arrangement   enabled    the   Board    of 
Health  to  experiment  with  the  use  of  non- 
trained    personnel    doing    field    work.    The 
availability   of  door-to-door   canvassers   also 
made    it   possible    to   conduct   a    systematic 
screening   program   for    lead    poisoning    vic- 
tims who  had  not  yet  displayed  acute  symp- 
toms  In  December  the  Board  of  Health  an- 
nounced plans  to  launch  a  similar  clty-wlde 
testing  program  with  canvassing  to  be  carried 
out  by  local  War  on  Poverty  neighborhood 
workers  CCELP  decided  to  continue  Its  cam- 
paign in  East  Garfield  Park  (with  the  same 
group   of   teenagers   performing   a   dlthlzone 
test  for  urinary  lead)  in  ^.rder  to  continue  to 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  the  city  of  the  seri- 
ousness  of   community   concern    about   lead 
poisoning  and  the  need  for  a  high  quality 
preventive  testing  program. 

Laboratory  facilities  were  provided  by  a 
local  small  private  hospital  where  testing  was 
carried  out  several  evenings  a  week  from 
February  through  May.  Seventy-three  sam- 
ples were  tested  and  nine  children  were  iden- 
tified and  taken  by  CCELP  volunteers  to  hos- 
pitals for  further  testing. 

CCELP  ended  its  canvassing  and  testing 
program  In  April  when  the  city  program  was 
operating  full  scale  in  East  Garfield  Park  and 
doing  a  more  extensive  Job  than  CCELP  could 
attempt.  Through  September  1966.  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Health  tested  30.000  urine 
specimens.  In  October  they  switched  to  a 
blood  lead  test,  using  an  atomic  absorption 
spectrometer.  An  additional  8.000  blood  lead 
tests  were  performed.  More  than  700  chil- 
dren were  treated  for  asymptomatic  lead 
poisoning  as  a  direct  result  of  this  screening 
program.  While  the  greatest  number  were 
treated  at  Cook  County  Hospitol,  many  pri- 
vate hospitals  participated. 

The  city  is  continuing  to  screen  by  blood 
lead  tests.  In  addition,  a  special  center  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  childhood  lead 
poisoning  has  been  established  by  the  Board 
of  Health. 

Despite  this  great  advance  In  finding  and 
treating  lead  poisoning,  the  work  that 
CCELP  set  out  to  accomplish  Is  not  com- 
plete A  great  deal  of  effort  Is  needed  to 
alert  parents  to  the  dangers  of  lead  poison- 
ing and  to  proper  preventive  measures 
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Friends    Service    Committee's    Chicago    Re- 
gional Office.) 

2.    ROCHESTER 

(By  David  J.  Wil-son) 
About   a    vear   ago   three   members   of    the 
Rochester  Committee  for  Scientific  Informa- 
tion—George   Berg.    Tom    Fink,    and    I-at- 
tended  a  workshop  of  the  Scientists  Institute 
for  Public  Information  in  New  York  City,  we 
had  gone  to  discuss  our  Rochester  water  pol- 
lution   studies    (see    Scientist    and    Citizen, 
March    1967).  As  is  so  often  the  case,  we  re- 
turnee! to  Rochester  with  the  feeling  that  we 
had  gotten  more  from  the  meeting  than  we 
had  brought  to  It.  Since  It  had  become  ap- 
parent that  in  the  Rochester  Committee  for 
scientific  Information  we  had  an  extremely 
effective    instrument    for    attacking    certain 
tvpes  of  community  problems,  we  had  nought 
an  entrance  into  the  arena  of  the  really  big 
community  problems.  This  arena  is  our  urban 
slums    We  were  not  interested  in  trying  to 
compete    with    the    Community    Chest,    the 
County    Welfare    Agency,    or    various    other 
eroups— we  were  looking  for  something  on 
which  we  could  bring  to  bear  the  experience 
and    knowledge    our    Scientific    Information 
group  had  developed  during  the  water  pollu- 
tion operation. 

At  last  year's  svmposium  Dr.  David  Elwyn 
presented  a  summary  of  a  Chicago  groups 
work  on  lead  poisoning  in  young  slum  chil- 
dren and  we  realized  InsUntly  that  this  was 
our  entrance.  Rochester's  slums,  while  not  so 
extensive  as  those  of  Chicago,  are  older  and 
at  least  as  badly  run-down.  It  seemed  un- 
likely to  us  that  a  lead  poisoning  problem  did 
not  exist  in  Rochester. 

George  Berg,  President  of  the  RCSI,  then 
did  what  is  probably  the  single  most  im- 
portant thing  in  carrying  out  a  scientific  ui- 
formation  project.  He  appointed  a  chairman 
of  our  new  lead  poisoning  subcommittee.  His 
choice  was  Dr.  J.  D.  Hare,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Microbiology  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  Medical  School.  Hare  was  profes- 
sionally qualified  to  quarterback  the  project 
and  he  showed  the  patience,  tenacity,  and 
ability  to  deal  with  people  which  the  Job 
required. 

We  soon  found  that  we  had  been  beaten 
to  the  punch  on  lead  poisoning.  When  Hare 
began  to  do  his  homework  for  the  project, 
he  learned  that  in  the  fall  of  1964  Drs.  Evan 
Charnev  and  Arthur  Kopelman  had  carried 
out  a  studv  of  lead  poisoning  in  Rochester. 
The  RCSI's  first  report  on  lead  poisoning 
was  therefore  a  presentation  to  the  general 
public  of  Charney's  and  Kopelman  s  find- 
ings Their  report,  which  they  had  submit- 
ted to  the  Monroe  County  Health  Depart- 
ment, had  not,  to  our  knowledge,  ever  been 
made  public,  nor  had  the  health  department 
done  anvthing  to  try  to  solve  this  serious 
health  problem.  The  essence  of  the  Char- 
nev-Kopelman  report  is  as  follows: 

in  September,  1964.  five  cases  of  lead  poi- 
soning were  found  In  a  group  of  twelve  chil- 
dren living  in  an  apartment  house  in  Roches- 
ter This  stimulated  Kopelman  and  Char- 
ney  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  true 
prevalence  of  lead  poisoning  among  children 
under  five  years  of  age  in  a  slum  area  in 
Rochester's  Third  Ward,  a  part  of  the  city  s 
"Black  Belt." 

A  screening  test  for  lead  poisoning,  the 
urinary  coproporphyrin  determination,  was 
carried  out  on  urine  samples  from  sixty  out 
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l-iniUv    it  is  clear  that  there  will  be  no  of  sixty-five  pre-school  children  in  an  area  of 

sofu'uon'to  chUdh^d  lead  poisoning  as  long  about   two  city   blocks^   Eleven   ou.ojj^-^l 
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4ere   peeling   paint   and   plaster   are   con-  -r^  still  p^itn^on^a  rep^^^^^^^^ 

^^(rTC^r^slmoTrrrked   in   civil  ^^X^JT::  ^^n.rrn   the    presence 


not  included  in  the  original  screening  but 
was  a  sister  of  one  of  the  children  found  to 
have  lead  poisoning,  was  tested  for  blood  lead 
level  and  also  found  to  be  positive 

On  this  basis  then,  it  was  shown  that  four 
out  of  sixty-one  children  (6  6":  )  from  a  small 
slum  area  in  Rochester  were  poisoned  by  lead. 
This  figure  coincides  reasonably  well  with 
the  incidence  of  lead  poisoning  among  pre- 
school slum  children  in  Chicago  (8.8-,  ) .  Bal- 
timore (7.1-.)  and  Cleveland  (6.4<^,  1  The 
seriousness  of  the  situation  Is  accentuated 
since  lead  poisoning  produces  a  variety  ol 
grim  effects,  incUiding  permanent  brain  dam- 
age and  death. 

The  report  noted  that  lead  poisoning  is  a 
significant  health  menace  among  young  chil- 
dren who  swallow  peeling,  crumbling  lead- 
containing  paint  and  putty  from  the  wa  s 
and  woodwork  of  rundown,  dilapidated  dwell- 
ings in  Rochester  Properly  painted  and  re- 
paired dwellings  present  less  of  a  hazard,  for 
lead-containing  debris  Is  removed  or  covered 
thoroughly.  (Modern  paints  sold  for  indoor 
use  do  ndt  contain  lead.)  It  Is  clear,  then, 
that  this  serious  problem  is  directly  related 
to  the  existence  ol  inadequate  and  substand- 
ard housing.  .i^„.. 
The  report  made  five  recommendations. 
( 1 )  Screening  of  children  for  lead  poison- 
ing bv  the  Countv  Health  Department 

721"  Establishment  of  a  blood  lead  testing 
senice  bv  the  Health  Department. 

( 3  )  Treatment  of  recognized  cases  and  ade- 
quate testing  of  children  exposed  in  the  same 
manner  or  who  lived  in  the  same  house 

(4)  Education  of  parents,  doctors,  and  vis- 
iting nurses  to  the  hazard  of  preschool  chil- 
dren eating  paint  in  slum  buildings. 
(5i  Slum  clearance. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  report  had  been 
submitted  m  the  winter  of  1964-65.  we  found 
that  little  had  been  done  to  implement  these 
recommendations.  In  view  of  our  previous  ex- 
periences with  the  County  Health  Depart- 
ment on  water  pollution,  this  came  as  no 
surprise  to  us. 

Our    resurrection    of    the    Chamey-Kopel- 
man  report  last  fall  produced  a  spate  of  pub- 
licitv  in  the  local  press,  with  whom  we  en- 
10V  a  very  cordial  relationship,  but  did  not 
seem   to   produce  any   activity  on  the  part 
of  the  Countv  Health  Department  or  the  City 
Building  Bureau.  Dr.  Hare  therefore  prepared 
a   report  on  recent  cases  of  lead  poisoning, 
and  I  began  a  study  of  the  incidence  of  lead 
paint  in  slum  dwellings.  Hare  contacted  the 
Pediatric   Department   at   the   teaching   hos- 
pital   associated    with    the    medical    school. 
Through  the  help  of  house  officers  and  the 
out-patient  clinic  staff,  he  was  able  to  locate 
nine   children   ranging   in   age   between   t*o 
and   six    vears   who   were   being    treated   last 
fall  at  that  hospital  for  clinically  significant 
lead  poisoning.  He  noted  that  there  was  no 
wav   of   knowing   how   many   more   cases   re- 
mained to  be  discovered. 

The  report  continues.  '  It  is  significant 
that  three  children  of  one  family  and  two 
children  of  another  were  poisoned.  There 
were  no  deaths  in  the  group  and  in  general 
the  indications  are  that  all  children  will  re- 
spond favorably  to  treatment  One  child,  for 
instance,  came'tc  the  hospital  In  convulsions 
and  delirium,  and  is  now  alert  However,  at 
present  it  is  too  early  to  predict  whether 
there  will  be  residual  impairment  of  healthy 
Residual  effects  do  occur  in  many  cases  of 
lead  poisoning  .  .  ."  The  children  lived  in  the 
Third  and  Seventh  Wards,  which  are  Roches- 
ter's slum  wards.  The  report  concluded  that  a. 
serious  menace  to  the  health  of  pre-school 
children  continues  to  exist  in  Rochester,  and 
that  this  will  only  be  eliminated  by  aggres- 
sive control  over  the  condiUons  of  the  paint 
on  the  inner  walls  of  dilapidated  slum  hous- 
ing. 
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We  were  dlspleMed  but  not  particularly 
curprtsed  tb»t  the  fairly  wide  publicity  given 
this  •econd  report  In  the  local  press  failed 
to  »tlr  our  city  and  county  governments 
from  their  torpor.  The  County  Health  De- 
pirtment  kept  Eaylng  that  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  poisoning  In  children  was  gargantuan 
In  size,  that  tl.ey  certainly  couldn't  go  at  1^ 
In  a  limited  way.  and  that  a  progrim  they 
were  studying  would  cost  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  Implement. 

Some  weeks  before  the  publication  of  our 
second  report  I  had  begun  a  study  of  the 
cccurrence  of  lead  paint  in  slum  dwellings. 
At  the  advice  of  a  Negro  friend  and  col- 
league. Dr.  Walter  Cooper.  I  contacted  Mr. 
David  Ander.on,  deputy  directcr  of  the  Ur- 
ban League  of  Rochester.  We  needed  people 
to  collect  paint  samples  for  us.  a  gr^nip  that 
roukl  renrh  people  In  the  slums  and  warn 
them  of  this  hazard  to  the'r  children.  THe 
Urban  League  of  Rochester,  with  a  well- 
earned  reputatUn  fcr  hard-nosed,  rational 
militancy  and  carrying  out  b<ioi-strap  self- 
help  projects  in  the  slums,  seemed  a  good 
repre^eniative  of  the  people  most  In  noed  of 
the  information  we  had  to  oHer. 

I  gave  Ander  on  the  information  we  had 
on  the  lead  polionlnw  prjbltni.  expla;n?d 
what  we  w.inted  Ij  do  next  and  why.  and 
Baked  for  help  We  got  it.  The  Urban  Leaa;ue 
people  decided  to  interest  a  grjup  of  •Proj- 
ect UpUft"  teen-agers  in  the  problem  of  col- 
ifcling.palnt  tamples.  We  had  a  briefing  and 
(  r^anlzatlon  meet  ng  with  these  young  peo- 
ple at  the  Urban  League,  where  I  gave  them 
a  rundown  on  the  problem,  demonstrated 
the  methods  Of  testing  f<.r  lead  in  pain-,  and 
turned  over  to  them  envelopes  and  lnform;i- 
tion  sheets  fcr  their  use  In  collecting  sam- 
ples. Anderson  and  his  staff  workers  took 
omplete  charge  of  this  phae  of  the  project 
My  next  visit  to  the  Urban  League  office  was 
to  pick  up  112  catalogued  paint  samples 
which  the  Project  Uplift  peuplc  had  col- 
lected. 

Let  me  quote  now  from  the  rep:rt  we  pub- 
lished Jointly  with  the  Urban  League  this 
January : 

■Prsvious  RCSI  reports  of  August  and  De- 
cember. 1907,  have  documented  the  occur- 
rence of  chronic  lead  poison. nj  in  young 
children  in  the  Inner  city.  We  considered  it 
likely  t.iat  these  children  wore  getting  poi- 
soned by  eating  peeling  pa.nt  which  con- 
tained lead  pigment:,  as  w.13  found  to  be  the 
case  In  Chicago.  Other  possible  causes  of 
lead  polsonii^  i battery  burning  at  automo- 
bile Junkyards,  contamination  of  foodstuffs 
with  lead-containing  Insecticides,  etc  )  we 
thought  would  produce  dlilerent  patterns  of 
poisoning  (poisoning  of  adults  as  well  as 
children,  poUoning  In  a  very  localized  area. 
etc.).  Actually  only  young  children  seem  to 
be  poisoned;  and,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
they  come  nctrly  without  exception  from 
older  homes  In  the  inner  city,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  geographical  factcr. 

"If  our  suspicion  that  the  children  are 
poisoned  by  lead-based  paint  Is  correct,  we 
should  And  such  paint  on  the  inside  walls 
of  homes  In  the  city.  The  paint  would  prob- 
ably be  old.  Since  modern  Indoor  paints  are 
not  prepared  with  lead  pigments.  Further, 
the  poisoning  would  be  most  Ukely  to  come 
from  deteriorated  w.iUs.  with  paint  peeling, 
flaking,  and  dropping  within  the  reach  of 
children." 

A  summary  of  the  rest  of  the  report  la  as 
follows:  Of  112  samples  of  cracked  and  peel- 
ing paint  collected  In  the  north  end  of  our 
TliUd  Ward,  twenty-seven  were  found  to  give 
po:<itive  tests  for  lead,  demonstrating  that 
ample  opportunity  exists  for  inner-city  chll- 
(  re.i  to  get  lead  poisoning  by  e.^tlng  paint 
ladriors.  Of  the  flfty-nlne  households  from 
which  samples  were  taken,  twenty-two 
yielded  samples  containing  lead. 

The  teen-age  collectors  removed  samples  of 
peeling  paint  from  the  walls  of  rooms  and 
sealed  them  In  envelopes.  Cataloging  data 
were  immediately  recorded  on  each  envelope 


at  th«  time  th«  sample  was  taken — collector, 
name,  address  and  phone  number  of  occu- 
pant, room  and  color  of  paint,  and  whether 
or  not  young  children  live  in  the  household. 
The  samples  were  tested  qualitatively  for 
lead  by  two  means;  by  treaunent  with  so- 
dium sulfide  solution,  which  turns  lead- 
containing  samples  black  by  forming  lead 
sulfide,  and  by  ashing  a  sample  and  doing 
a  benzidine  spot  te.it  on  the  ash  for  lead. 
Only  samples  giving  positive  tests  by  both 
priicedures  were  counted  .is  positives— one 
sample  giving  a  weak  po.tltlve  with  benzidine 
and  a  negative  with  sulfide  was  counted  as 
negative  Ten  of  the  twenty-seven  positive 
sail. pies  were  then  an.Tlyzed  fpectrograph:- 
cally  by  Dr  LuvUle  Steadman  of  the  Medlc.il 
School  and  Mr  John  Temmerman  of  the 
C  .iinty  Public  S.ifely  Laboratory  All  ten 
samples  were  found  to  contain  lead  a«  a 
major  constituent  (of  the  order  of  ten  per 
cent  by  weight  t.  giving  ironclad  ver.flcaiii.n 
of  our  quiUtative  te.^is  Anderson  and  tlie 
Urban  Leagtie  were  app.illed  at  tlie  result.s. 
.IS  tliey  were  fully  aware  cf  their  significance 
in  term.i  of  .Ilne.^.";.  br.un  dimage,  sui;er:iiB. 
i'.:.d  d*aih  of  children  In  the  inner-cuy  They 
g.Jt  mad  What  followed  w  s  one  of  the  more 
constructive  application  .  of  "Black  Power"  to 
our  It/cal  governments  One  of  the  restiKs  was 
tliai  alxiut  three  weeks  ago  Dr  Hare,  cnir  lead 
subccniinlttee  chairman,  was  asked  to  supply 
the  city  building  tnspecrcro  with  in.'-truciuin 
sheets  for  tes'ing  p  unt  samples  for  the  pres- 
ence of  lead  I  wnite  up  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  our  fodiiim  sulfide  procedure,  and 
siKii  testiiii;  will  n..w  be  riuitiiiely  carried  out 
during  the  tiispectlon  cf  slum  housing  by 
the  City  Building  Bure.iu  The  Urb.m  Leagtie 
has  also  launched  a  large-rcale  public  educa- 
tion camp  iign  to  warn  parents  living  m  the 
slums  of  ;he  hazard  to  'heir  children  of  lead 
poisoning.  The  VMtlng  Nurses'  A£8celat:on 
has  alerted  its  people  to  the  problem  We  .ire 
aUo  ci'lleciing  more  paint  sample.s  And  Dr 
Hare,  a  couple  of  modical  students,  and  the 
Urban  Leigue  are  now  doing  urine  tests  on 
the  kids  Ir.  ing  in  the  iioitses  where  we  found 
lead  paint,  so  that  any  of  them  that  have 
been  poisoned  can  be  given  treatment. 

(Note— David  J  Wilson  Is  prnfcrsor  of 
Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Rochester  and 
vice  president  of  the  Rcchester  Committee 
for  Scientific  fnlormatlcn.  This  article  was 
presented  at  the  Scientists'  Committee  for 
Public  Information  Workshop  on  the  Urban 
Environment.  St.  Louis.  March  29-30,  1968  ) 

THt    PKICE    or    MISSING    EARLY     INDICATIONS    OF 
U^AO     POISONING 

"By  far  the  most  important  damage  from 
lead  poisoning  is  to  the  child's  central  ner- 
vous system.  The  exact  mechanism  Isn't  en- 
tirely clear  yet.  but  certainly  the  Increased 
lead  burden  is  reflected  in  Increasing  cere- 
bro  spinal  fluid  pressure.  The  pressure  around 
the  brain  increases,  and  as  this  continues, 
the  child  becomes  irritable  and  lethargic — 
later  come  coma,  ccnvulslons,  and  death. 

The  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  are  very 
Insidious  All  too  often  we  are  not  sensitive 
enough  to  detect  them.  Initially,  when  the 
child  Is  presented  at  the  clinic,  he  may  be 
Irritable  or  sleepy  and  a  little  bit  cranky.  He 
may  have  a  little  bit  of  diarrhea  or  he  may 
be  a  little  constipated  He  may  be  a  little  pale 
due  to  anemia,  and  possibly  due  to  some  lead 
dep:")slted  In  the  skin. 

The  clustering  of  symptoms  I  Just  men- 
tioned describes  half  of  Rochester's  kids  In 
the  summertime — so  you  can  Imagine  why  It 
Is  hard  to  Identify  lead  poisoning  unless  you 
are  really  locking  for  It. 

Unfortunately,  the  penalty  for  not  Iden- 
tifvlng  lead  poisoning  at  that  level  Is  a  harsh 
one  If  the  doctor  doesn't  diagnose  the  case 
early,  and  the  child's  lead-eatlng  continues, 
the  central  nervous  system  symptoms  will 
become  prominent  and  ataxia  will  develop, 
and  stupor,  and  then  coma  and  convulsions. 

Unfortunately,  it's  only  then  that  the  kids 
are  brought  to  medical  attention.  When  they 


have  a  convulsion,  they  are  brought  to  the 
emergency  room  of  one  hospital  or  another, 
but  at  that  pKslnt  It's  often  loo  late.  The  case 
fatality  rate,  once  the  child  has  a  seizure 
Is  about  twenty-flve  per  cent. 

So  one  out  of  four  will  die.  Of  those  who 
iVcovcr.  about  half  will  suffer  long-term 
residual  damage  They  will  have  ccntlnuint; 
seizures,  they  will  show  evidence  of  mental 
retardatlrn.  of  brain  disorder,  of  behavl  r 
disorder  Half  of  them  will  have  the^e  pr  b- 
lems  for  life  So  the  price  of  mlrrlng  the  early 
case  Is  a  tremendous  cne--for  the  child  . 
Dr.  Et-nn  Charnr.i.  'C'la  ks  at  l':r  SIPl  Wc:!.. 
shop.  St.  Louis,  1968. 

3      NEW    YORK 

The  New  'York  SclerUifts'  C.-Trn'tt-"  f  - 
Public  Information  has  nnn-iinced  that  :t 
win  assist  a  community  a'-tlon  irraip  ni  1 
cn^e-findln"  Ftudv  of  lend  prlscnlng  in  Nfw 
York  slums  Sripn'ift  and  Cxti-rn  rereivcl 
this   letter   frrm   SrPI 

The  New  York  Scientists'  C  mmlt'ee  f  r 
Public  Informatirn  has  recently  started  i-. 
r  n —rn  Itself  with  the  problem  rt  lend  p  :- 
^5' nliiq;  In  .slum  children  We  hnve  profi'er! 
p-^atlv  in  tnir  early  stages  from  the  exr'^n- 
cnce:;  of  the  Chlrico  and  Rcchester  Toiip 
whl'-h  we  :e-imed  about  at  the  SIPI  wor::- 
sh  p  in  St  Lotils  earlier  this  ^prltit  and  n!  ■ 
from  later  personal  commiml-'atlrns 

Now  thr.t  we  Imve  the  s-le!it:fic  iiifrrm  - 
tim.  'AT  p':-n  to  I'se  it  In  fxn  w  v-  P.rrt.  w 
will  attempt  to  carry  the  Informatlrn  to  the 
a(Te<-t"d  populitlons  In  ghetto  area«  In  New 
York  Clfv  We  star'ed  this  process  at  a  meet- 
In"'  held  April  22  Over  thirty  people  were 
present  including  representuives  of  ten  com- 
munity actlrn  '.'roups  from  Central  and  Fast 
Harlem,  the  South  Bronx,  the  Lower  Ea.-^t 
Side,  and  the  E.ast  New  York  sectk  n  1  f  Brook- 
lyn At  this  meeting  we  described  the  problem 
of  lead  polKonlhT.  and  we  In  turn  learned 
several  Interesting  things  about  other  ghetto 
phen  mena.  We  foresee  havlni  more  such 
meetings,  as  well  as  sendln-j  speakers  to  com- 
munity groups  In  the  areas. 

Second,  we  hop?  to  find  a  community  tn"oup 
that  will  Join  with  us  to  carry  cut  a  study 
on  the  actual  Incidence  of  lead  poisoning  In 
a  slum  area  of  New  York  We  plan  t3  screen 
a  Iar<Te  number  of  children  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  identify  the  children  needln ; 
treatment,  and  publicize  the  restilts  of  our 
study  In  all  po.sslble  ways  So  far  we  have 
not  found  a  definite  group  to  work  with, 
but  we  have  received  some  encouragement  In 
our  search 

"This  program  Is  a  new  departure  fcr  New 
York  SCPI.  involving  as  it  does  the  necessity 
of  forging  a  close  link  between  the  scientist 
and  the  citizen  to  approach  a  problem  unique 
to  the  urban  ghetto.  Those  of  us  Involved 
are  findln<;  It  an  exceedingly  challenrint;  and 
stimulating  task;  we  may,  In  fact,  end  by 
learning  more  than  we  teach. 

GL£NN     L      PaULjON. 

Edmund  O.   Rothschild. 
Joel   Buxdaom, 
Snentist^'  Comviittce  Jot  Public  Infor- 
mation. 
New  York.  NY 

MkKTING  of  the  Bt'ILDlNCS  RE.-EARCH  ADVIS- 
ORY Board  or  the  National  Academy  or 
Sciences.  Mat  1969 

This  is  a  summary  of  a  meeting  assembled 
Infcrmally  by  the  Buildings  Research  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  the  request  of  the  New  York  City 
Health  Research  Council  and  the  New  York 
Scientists  Committee  for  Public  Information. 
(Additional  copies  of  this  document  are 
available  from  the  Scientists'  Committee,  30 
East  68th  Street.  New  York.  NY    10021.) 

The  meeting  opened  with  a  discussion  of 
childhood  lead  poisoning  which  covered  the 
following  points;  The  disease  occurs  In  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  one  and  six  living 
in  poorly  maintained  housing.  They  m,i\ 
come  to  the  hospital  ill  with  anemia,  cramps, 


kidney  trouble  or  convulsions.  A  considerable 
number  of  theee  children  develop  permanent 
brain  damage.  An  even  larger  number  has 
less  obvious  evidence  of  excessive  exposure 
and  must  be  discovered  by  the  use  of  various 
screening  tesU;  the  degree  of  nervous  sys- 
tem damage  In  these  children  \^^^^°'^'^- 
90-95'.  of  lead  poisoned  children  become  In- 
toxicated by  eating  lead  contained  in  older 
paint  which  Is  readily  accessible  on  deterlo- 
rating  plaster  walls  and  on  doors  and  window 

P%sent-dav  indoor  paint  contains  insignif- 
icant'amounU  of  lead.  However,  most  ex- 
terior paints  continue  to  employ  a  lead  base, 
therefore  exposure  to  exterior  surfaces  con- 
tinues to  present  a  potential  danger  for  chil- 

'''chUdren  found  to  be  poisoned  must  be 
hospitalized  for  de-leadlng  w'\h  chelating 
agents,  a  procedure  which  is  not  totally  with- 
out hazard.  In  addition,  they  cannot  be  re- 
turned to  their  former  environments  unless 
the  home  is  de-leaded,  or  they  run  a  great 
risk  of  becoming  re-poisoned. 

in  accutelv  poisoned  children  the  costs  be- 
come obvious  25-;  of  these  children  may 
suffer  overt  permanent  mental  retardation^ 
Each  child  hospitalized  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment  costs  the  City  of  New  York  $100  per 
day  Those  who  suffer  permanent  damage  and 
require  Institutionalization  (or  are  unable 
to  support  themselves)  will  ultimately  cost 
the  State  $20O.0O0-*300,0O0  over  a  llfeUme. 

These  are  the  established  facts,  but  some 
questions  remain.  What  are  the  effects  of 
long-term  subclinical  increased  body  burden 
of  lead?  Studies  must  be  carried  out  to  deter- 
mine how  much  this  contributes  to  the  In- 
cidence of  mental  retardation  in  poor  urban 
children.  At  present  there  Is  little  data  avail- 
able concerning  the  Intellectual  and  psycho- 
social development  of  children  with  this  kind 
of  exposure  to  lead. 

Is  there  a  preferred  topographic  site  from 
which  children  Ingest  the  most  lead?  /nfor- 
matlon  provided  by  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Health,  after  investigation  of 
the  homes  of  680  lead  poisoned  children,  re- 
vealed that  ib'c  of  woodwork  samples  and 
23 'i  of  painted  plaster  samples  tested  con- 
tained more  than  \n  lead.  These  data  ware 
discussed  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
relatively  low  Incidence  of  positive  results^ 
Similar  Investigations  in  Baltimore  yielded 
90-96 '^c  positive  households  in  cases  of  lead 
poisoning.  Three  areas  of  possible  error  were 
discussed.  The  methods  of  analysis  were 
standard  and  reproducible  and  when  tested 
against  unknown  specimens  were  found  to  be 
adequate. 

The  sampling  procedures  in  this  New  York 
study  were  discussed  at  length.  It  was  gen- 
erally conceded  that  an  insufficient  number 
of    samples    were    being    obtained    and/ or 
samples  were  being  taken  from  places  un- 
likely to  reflect  the  presence  of  lead.  I.e.  a 
peeling  spot  which  had  previously  been  re- 
plastered,  or  areas  which  may  have  been  wall- 
papered in  the  past  and  covered  with  paint 
only  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  third  area 
discussed  was  that  of  additional  sources  of 
exposure.   The  Department  of   Health   Indi- 
cated  that   only   2.5'-;    of   all   water   samples 
tested  had  any  significant  lead  content,  prob- 
ably eliminating  lead  pipes  as  a  considera- 
tion   However,  outdoor  fire  escapes,  window 
moulding  and  railings  should  not  be  ruled 
out.    In    addition,    plaster    ingestion    In    a 
friends  or  relative's  house  would  produce  ill- 
ness vrtth  negative  samples  from  the  patient's 
own  home. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  environmental 
aspects  of  lead  poisoning  could  be  viewed  as 
two  basic  problems.  The  first  Is  detection. 
The  second  Is  prevention  of  the  Interaction 
between  child  and  poison. 

Etetectlon  seems  to  be  a  problem  of  man- 
power and  methodology.  Epidemiologic 
studies  suggest  that  all  apartments  of  a  cer- 
tain type  under  conditions  of  poor  mainte- 


nance represent  a  clear  hazard   The  present 
methods  of  detection  In  New  York  City  in- 
volve   the    collection    of    three   samples    per 
apartment  by  a  sanitarian,  with  subsequent 
analysis    in    a    central    laboratory.   This    ap- 
proach  was   felt   to   be  inadequate,   because 
present   manpower  places  an  unsatisfactory 
limit  on  the  number  of  samples  obtained.  In 
addition,  too  lew  apartments  are  investigated 
per  unit   time.   Obviously,  more  sanitarians 
and  more  efficient  use  of  the  number  pres- 
ently   available    are    needed.    One    approach 
presently  being  tested  in  New  York  City  Is  a 
lead   detector.  The   surface    to   be   tested   is 
illuminated  with  gamma  rays  from  a  Cobalt- 
57  source.  If  lead  is  present,  it  responds  »nth 
its  characteristic  74  KEV  X-rays  and  can  be 
monitored  easily.  In  tests  to  date,  it  has  been 
able  to  detect  a  layer  of  5',   lead  paint  under 
15  coats  of  non-lead  paint  with  a  15  second 
response  time. 

Questions  were  raised  relative  to  X-ray 
scatter  and  the  absorption  of  the  X-rays  b> 
other  materials  which  may  overlav  the  bot- 
tom layers  of  lead-containing  paint,  particu- 
larly barium  sulfate,  a  major  component  of 
Uthopone  paints  which  were  in  wide  use 
from  1920-1950.  One  of  the  participants  of- 
fered the  investigators  a  supply  of  Uthopone 
naint  to  perform  the  appropriate  studies  on 
Ihls  point.  It  was  noted  that  the  City  hopes 
to  start  field  trials  of  the  instrument  in  July. 
It  was  suggested  that  Western  Nuclear  Re- 
search a  branch  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  might  to  be  able  to  furn*sh  fur- 
ther technical  aid. 

An    approacl     to    interference    with    the 
child-lead  interaction  in  a  realistic  and  hu- 
manistic way  is  a  much  more  difficult  prob- 
lem and  was  viewed  in  terms  of  possible  be- 
havioral   and    environmental    modification. 
Once  a  dwelling  was  found  to  have  signifi- 
cant lead  on  its  walls,  several  steps  could  be 
taken  The  family  could  be  moved  to  a  lead- 
free  apartment.   At  present   this  is  difficult 
because   of   the   limited   number   of  dwelling 
units  available  and  the  reluctance  of  many  of 
the  involved  families  to  move.  Second,  the 
affected    rooms,    apartments    and    buildings 
could    be    clearly    labelled    so    that    parents 
would  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  danger 
and  attempt  to  keep  their  children  from  it. 
The  psychosocial  difficulties  Involved  m  this 
type    of    approach    were    dtscussed    briefly. 
Thirdly,    the    question    of    lead    free    "Play- 
rooms"  or  "mini  day-care  centers"  in  each 
affected    building   was    proposed.   This    was 
felt  to  be  a  good  suggestion  but  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  total  problem. 

The  proposed  environmental  solutions  fell 
within  three  categories:  The  first  suggested 
making  the  paint  and  plaster  taste  so  ^'Ue 
that  no  child  would  want  to  eat  it  by  apply- 
ing a  distasteful  non-toxic  subsWnce   in  a 
highly    permeable    oil-base    spray.    The    ex- 
perience  with   this   approach   to  nail-bltlng 
and   thumb-sucking   has   not  been   notably 
successful,   hence   its   application   here   will 
probably  not  be  profitable.  The  second  was 
the    "inactlvatlon    of    lead    approach."    One 
could     overcoat    the    wall    with    chemicals 
(anions)    which  combine  with  lead  to  de- 
crease its  solubility  under  physiologic  con- 
ditions so  that  ingested  lead  would  not  be 
absorbed.  Borates  and  sulfates  were  proposed 
and  discarded,  since  the  former  is  too  toxic 
and  the  latter  too  soluble. 

The  third  and  most  extensively  discussed 
was  the  application  of  an  inert  substance  to 
the  wail  which,  in  effect,  would  isolate  the 
lead-loaded  wall  from  the  child.  The  ideal 
materials  would  be  strong,  i.e..  hard  to  punc- 
ture or  scrape,  vermin-proof,  and  fire  re- 
sistant with  a  high  ignition  temperature.  It 
would  not  release  noxious  vapors  at  high 
temperatures.  It  would  place  no  additional 
strain  on  the  existing  structures  of  the  build- 
ing It  would  have  a  reasonable  installation 
CMt  (labor  and  materials)  and  have  a  low 
maintenance  cost. 

Such  materials  are  presently  available.  The 


major  point*  of  discussion  were  which  mate- 
rials what  cost  is  reasonable  and  what  tech- 
niques should  be  applied?  For  flat  surfaces 
the  following  were  suggested  and  discussed : 
1)  Gvpsum  board— The  Installation  of  this 
material  creates  a  new  wall  in  front  of  the 
old  It  has  two  main  drawbacks.  It  costs  5 
cents  per  square  foot  for  materials,  and  in- 
stallation is  expensive  and  sophisticated, 
with  a  total  cost  of  40-50  cents  per  square 

2  I  Fiberglass  wall— cover  materials— These 
are  made  bv  Owens-Corning  or  Johns  Man- 
ville  lor  Sherwin-Williams.  Loose  paint  and 
plaster  must  be  removed  prior  to  application 
Some  patching  of  the  wall  may  be  necessary 
It  IS  supplied  in  40  ir.ch  wide  sheets;  an  ad- 
hesive compound  u-  applied  with  a  roller  over 
the  sheets  This  costs  10  cents  per  square  foot 
for  materials  In  some  buildings,  with  two 
con"-  o!  pslr.t  over  it.  this  has  lasted  very 
well  lor  ten  years  The  estimated  total  cost  is 
43  cents  per  square  foot. 

3)  Pr.pc?r  wall-cover  materials— These  can 
be  made  strong,  fire-retarding  and  attractive, 
and  can  be  applied  on  an  unsound  wall  in  a 
horizontal  fashion  The  cost  of  materials 
runs  about  one  cent  per  square  foot.  US. 
Plywood  has  used  paper  adherent  to  wood, 
then  covered  with  a  single  coat  of  paint  for 
up  to  30-40  years  with  good  durability.  The 
manufacturers  who  might  be  helpful  are  St^ 
Regis  Paper.  Union  Camp,  Kimberly-Ciark 
and  Crown  Zellerbach 

4)  Vinvl  coat  sheeting— This  material  must 
be  applied  with  an  Industrial  adhesive.  It  is 
the   least  combustible   of   the   plastics,   but 
does  give  off  some  hydrochloric   acid  fumes 
in  fire.  It  has  very  low  maintenance,  can  be 
tailored  to  order  and  has  a  cost   (including 
adhesive,  not  labor)   of  10  cents  per  square 
foot   The  disadvantages  of  this  material  are 
possible  surface  tackiness  under  some  con- 
ditions   and    brlttleness    at    very    low    tem- 
peratures. It  was  felt  that  neither  of  these 
was  a  significant  problem.  Rigid  vinyl  board 
Is  available   but   sheeting   seemed   preferable 
to  aU   participants  largely  because  of  labor 
factors.  The  actual  costs  of  these  materials 
can  be  obtained  from  Armstrong  Cork,  and 
it   was    further    suggested    that    other   com- 
panies to  contact  were  Union  Carbide.  Dia- 
mond Alkali.  Firestone  Rubber,  B.F.  Good- 
rich, Grace  Chemical  and  Borden  Chemical 

Company. 

Liquid    surface    coverings    were    then    dis- 
cussed. The  general  problems  involved  in  the 
use    of    liquids    include    adequate    strength 
(le.  vinvl  paints  are  not  as  strong  as  vinyl 
films),    thickness     control,     adhesive    prob- 
lems with  heavier  films  and  the  general  need 
for  some  wall  preparation   (sanding,  raking, 
cleaning,    etc.).    Urethane-base    paint    was 
mentioned  as  one  possible  method.  A  second 
suggestion  was  the  use  of  pigmented  masonry 
conditioner.  This  was  felt  to  be  an  excellent 
substance  if  flaking,  scaling  paint  could  be 
removed  from  the  underlying  wail.  It  has  a 
tung  oil  base  which  makes  it  penetrate  very 
well     In    drying,    several    coats    add    binding 
strength  to 'the  wall,  and  it  can  contain  zinc 
oxide  to  prevent  mildew.  The  only  reserva- 
tions concerned  its  strength  of  finish  in  the 
face  of  an  aggressive  child. 

Technically,  curved  surfaces  can  be  han- 
dled with  the  liquids  described  above;  how- 
ever if  sheeting  is  used  on  flat  surfaces  some 
other  technique  must  be  used  lor  sills,  mold- 
ings etc.  It  was  felt  that  where  possible,  sur- 
faces should  be  scraped  down  to  bare  wood. 
Otherwise  the  use  of  vinyl  chloride  lacquer 
applied  bv  spray  was  suggested  This  requires 
masking  of  the  surfaces  not  to  be  sprayed. 
There  is  some  hazard  during  application 
but  little  or  none  afterwards.  The  film  is  quite 
tough,  but  not  as  strong  as  the  wall  films.  It 
should  be  applied  as  a  spray.  Portable  self- 
atomizing  airless  spray  units  can  be  used. 
Aerosol  cans  are  quite  expensive. 

The  consensus  of  the  group  was  that  wains- 
coating  to  a  level  of  five  feet  seems  adequate 
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no  matter  what  method  Is  used.  The  second 
point  of  agreement  waa  that  no  single  method 
would  be  appropriate  In  all  affected  dwelling 
units  A  variety  of  methods  must  be  available. 
In  order  to  establish  such  an  armamentarium, 
a  demonstration  project  should  be  set  up 
consisting  of  no  less  than  twelve  comparable 
apartments.  These  would  be  lead-proofed 
with  a  variety  of  methods  using  both  union 
and  Indigenous  labor.  Time,  materials,  labor, 
costs  of  Installation  and  maliuenance  and 
effecilveness  would  be  analyzed  and  com- 
pared over  a  petiod  of  at  least  two  years.  It 
wxs  felt  that  Other  approaches  might  be 
available  from  profeshlonal  groups  such  as 
Union  Ciirblde  cr  National  Starch  and  Ad- 
heslves;  these  might  also  be  willing  to  donate 
materials  and  same  service 

Once  effective  practical  methods  of  C(ir- 
rectlon  are  deanonstrated.  they  must  be 
tested  for  their  ability  to  prevent  children 
from  being  excessively  exposed  This  is  a 
somewhat  more  difficult  study  but  ciin  be 
probably  worked  out  by  a  multidlscipUnary 
group  Including  physicians,  cnvlrcnmenlal 
engineers,  social  workers,  housing  experts 
and  people  from  the  involved  industries  and 
labor  groups  -  perhaps  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Depir;,ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. There  is  a  need  to  motiv.uc  in- 
dustry to  develop  solutions  It  would  be 
helpful  to  industry's  effort,  if  concrete  per- 
form.-joee  criteria  svere  .ivallable  ar.d  an  ade- 
quate.-wjarket  could  be  offered  Otherwise 
research  and  development  support  might  i)e 
underwritten  by  some  federal  or  region. il 
agency.  PrograJn-s  could  be  proposed  which 
offered  landlords  or  tenants  financial  In.-en- 
tlves  and  profession.il  aid  for  attempts  at 
rehabilitation  Low  interest  loans  could  be 
made  available  for  this  kind  of  rehabilita- 
tion. Housing  code  violations  must  be 
handled  more  effectively  and  realistically 
The  imposition  of  financial  penalties  on 
landlords  cannot  be  equated  with  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  penalties  a  le  id-loaded  en- 
vironment impioses  on  its  victims  and  so- 
ciety. 

(From    Hoalth    News.    July    1909  1 

Lead  Poisonino  in  Children  —  A  Dise.\sf.  of 

THE  Environment 

(By  Herbert  Roffman.  MD    and  Laurence 

Plnberg.    M  D  » 

(Note. —Dr.  Roffman  is  Chief  Resident  of 
the  Pediatric  Division,  Monteftore  Hospital 
and  Medical  Center,  and  Assistant  Instruc- 
tor. Albert  Einstein  College  cf  Mrdlcme  Dr. 
Plnberg  U  Chlof  of  tlie  Pediatric  Division. 
Monteftore  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  and 
Professor  of  Pediatrics,  Albert  Einstein  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  i 

In  our  contemporary  urbanizing  society, 
there  are  many  defects  which  lie  just  Ijelow 
the  surface,  unseen  and  unheralded  until  tlie 
surface  Is  scratched.  Such  Is  the  nature  of 
the  problem  of  lead  poisoning  in  the  chil- 
dren of  our  cities,  which,  until  the  last  two 
decades,  went  unnoticed  as  a  public  health 
problem  of  major  magnitude.  To  the  lay 
community  and  even  to  a  major  part  of  the 
medical  community,  this  problem  exists 
much  as  an  iceberg,  only  a  small  part  of  its 
enormity  vtsibls  on  the  surface.  The  core  of 
the  problem  lies  in  the  old,  leaded  paints 
which  are  flakiag  and  falling  from  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  the  ghetto  housing  in  our 
e.istern  and  mid-western  cities.  Since  lead 
poisoning,  or  plumbism.  in  our  society  Is  an 
entirely  preventable  disease.  It  Is  appropri- 
ate that  the  public  and  the  medical  com- 
munity be  aware  of  the  problem. 

MOST    LIKELY    VICTIMS 

The  "high  risk  "  population  for  lead  poi- 
soning are  the  children  of  the  slums  and 
ghettos  of  the  older  cities  where  deteriorated 
housing  Is  the  rule.  Also  to  be  included  In 
this  "high  rlslc"  population  are  workers  In 
lead-uslng  Industries.  The  children  In  the 
slum  communities  Ingest  the  lead  by  eating 


paint  and  plaster  chips  which  flake  off  the 
walls  and  ceilings  In  poor  repair.  UnUl  the 
mid- 1940 '8.  lead-baaed  palnu  were  com- 
monly used  In  Interior*.  At  that  time,  the 
development  of  cheaper,  nou-toxic  tltanlum- 
bosed  palnta.  smd  of  lesser  importance,  be- 
lated legislation,  made  the  use  of  toxic 
leaded  paints  in  Interiors  not  only  unwise 
but  also  economically  Inappropriate.  There- 
fore, it  is  our  older  cities,  where  the  ghettos 
are  synonymous  with  deteriorating  housing, 
in  wlilch  we  find  the  major  incidence  of  lead 
poLsonlng  in  children  In  Uie  newer  western 
clues  such  as  Los  Angeles,  the  incidence  of 
this  disease  is  almost  rill  because  the  major 
part  of  the  housing  was  built  in  the  post 
World  War  Two  era. 

abnorm.al  .^I'PtrrriE 
ChiUlren  between  the  age.s  of  one  and  six 
are  the  u^ual  victims  The  great  majority  of 
th..se  victims  are  children  between  the  apes 
of  one  and  three  years  About  one-half  of  all 
the  deaths  reported  from  lend  poisoning  are 
in  iwo-ye.ir-ulds.  Pica,  or  abnormal  ap- 
petite, is  common  to  about  20-30  per  cent  of 
.ill  chHdrcn  between  the  brcs  of  one  and  six. 
which  in  part  explains  the  high  incidence 
of  plunlhl^m  in  children  of  this  age  range 
Lead  poitonmg  is  probably  the  largest  single 
cau:e  of  deatii  by  poisoning  in  children  of 
the  .iges  one  to  four.  Estimates  indicate  that 
between  live  and  20  per  cent  of  the  children 
hv:n';  in  the  ghettos  of  the  old  center-core 
cities  suffer  from  asymptomatic  lead  poison- 
ing. Everv  year,  three  to  live  per  cent  of 
these  children  develop  .symptoms  of  plumb- 
ism  which  may  lead  to  death  or  severe 
neurological  damage.  It  would  be  Interest- 
ing to  con.sulcr  the  fettering  nature  of  the  yet 
iinkni>wn  biological  damage  cuised  by  asymp- 
loina'ir  lead  ingestion  on  a  slgnlflcant  seg- 
ment of  the  clilldren  of  Uie  slums,  the  very 
same  popul.ition  that  we  are  trying  so  hard 
t  J  make  upwardly  mobile  In  a  socio-economic 
sense. 

HISTORY    OK    Pt.UMDISM 

Pliimbism  Is  a  disea.":e  which  has  advanced 
hand-in-ha:id  with  the  civilization  of  m.in. 
Lead  has  been  u.'ed  in  an  ever  growing  num- 
ber of  purposes  by  man  since  the  dawn  of 
the  ftrtl  ••industry."  Studies  of  snow  taken 
fr m  the  Greenland  Ice  Sheet  show  a  200 
per  cent  Increase  in  tl'.e  amount  of  lead  per 
ton  of  snow  between  800  B.C.  and  1960  AD. 
Lead  Is  almott  completely  absent  from  a 
•virgin""  environment  In  forms  assimilable 
by  man  However,  the  body  of  an  average 
adult  US.  citizen  contains  about  100  times 
that  of  a  ■natural"  body  content  of  lead. 
There  is  even  evidence  to  suggest  that  one  of 
the  factors  in  Uie  decline  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy, and  therefore,  in  the  fall  of  Rome, 
may  liave  been  lead  poisoning.  It  is  known 
that  the  Roman  aristocracy  had  a  great  lik- 
ing for  pewter  tableware,  and  pewter  Is  a 
heavily  leaded  alloy.  Major  sources  of  present 
day  contamination  with  lead,  aside  from  de- 
teriorating housing.  Include  solder,  food 
processinc;.  gasoline  en>?ine  exhaust,  and  in- 
dustrial waste. 

When  flaking  paint  and  painted  plaster 
chips  containing  lead  are  eaten  by  children, 
lead  Is  absorbed  and  distributed  in  soluble 
form  through  all  the  soft  tissues  Later,  it 
appears  .n  the  bones  as  an  Insoluble  phos- 
phate compovtnd.  The  toxic  effects  of  lead  arc 
produced  by  the  soluble  form,  and  therefore, 
the  amount  of  damage  done  is  a  function  of 
the  lead  In  the  soft  tissues  and  the  amount 
of  time  that  high  concentrations  exist  in  the 
soft  tlssties.  as  well  as  the  presence  of  any 
factors  which  may  cause  the  mobilization  of 
the  Insoluble  form  from  the  bones.  E^xperl- 
ence  shows  that  from  six  weeks  to  four 
months  of  unlntemipted  mild  exposure  re- 
sults In  soft  tissue  concentrations  high 
enough  to  cause  symptoms  to  appear.  The 
precipitation  of  lead  In  the  bones  is  a  process 
which  may  vary  In  rate.  Anything,  such  as 


Infection  which  Interrupts  bone  mineraliza- 
tion, may  cause  a  sudden  rise  in  soft  tissue 
lead  concentration  even  though  Ingestion  Is 
constant.   An  approximation  of  the  lead  in 
the  soft  tissue  can  be  made  by  determining 
the  blood  lead  concentration   Concentrations 
up  to  0.04mg  100ml  are  normally  found  In 
the  general  urban  population  and  concentra- 
tions of    up   to    OOamg   100ml   are    generally 
found  in  ghetto  children    Concentrations  of 
higher  than  0  06mg  lOOml  ore  considered  ab- 
normal  and   diagnostic  of  an   Increased  s  ft 
tissue   lead   burden.   The  precipitated   phos- 
phate compotmd  In  the  bones  Is  considered 
inactive,  but  can  be  mobilized  and  drastlcallv 
increa.se  the  c  'iicentratlon  of  soluble  lead  :n 
the  soft  tissues    This  can  occur  during  aci- 
dosis and  even  during  treatment  for  lead  poi- 
son ng    One  :nt  resMng  )ih"nomcnon   In  tlv- 
study  of  the  incidence  of  lead  poisrnlng  in 
children   is   its   .seasonal    variation.   Sjrmpto- 
matic  lead  pois-^nlng  is  much  more  common 
in  the  spring  and  summer  mrnths  than  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year  This  is  probably  ow- 
iiu;  to  the  enhanced  at'sorptlrn  cf  lead  from 
the  intestinal  tract  because  of  the  vitamin  D 
Increase  brought  on  by  the  etTect  of  stinlight 
on  the  skin:  lead  being  treated  bv  the  gut  in 
much  the  -same  way  as  calcium   The  epldeml- 
olC'gv  of  lead  poisoning  is  such  that  a  very 
small  part  of  the  problem  appears  sympto- 
malicallv  on  the  surface  and  the  great  bulk 
all  children   with  precipitated   lead  In  their 
b  nes  and  Hakes  of  plaster  and  paint  In  their 
abdom'-ns       remains      unscn.     waiting     to 
appear 

BFFECTS    or    IXAD 

The  m  >st  ayipnrcnt  and  well  known  effp'ts 
of  lead  are  on  the  nervous  system,  the  blood, 
the  kidneys,  and  t'ne  gastrointestinal  trart 
It  l.s  very  likely  that  lead  also  has  dimaglnp 
effects  on  other  body  organ  systems,  but 
these  have  not  yet  been  clearly  defined  L?ad 
interferes  with  hemoglobin  synthesis  and 
causf^  -I  mild  anemia  where  abnorm.al  stip- 
pled red  blood  cells  are  present  In  the  mar- 
row an;l  sometimes  in  the  peripheral  b!o:d. 
Coproporphyrln.  a  metabolic  product  In 
hemoglobin  syntherls.  Is  produced  and  ex- 
creted In  the  urine  In  exrcss  amounts  This 
coproporphyrln  excretlcn  provides  the  ba^ls 
for  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  widely  used 
tests  for  pIumblFm  Similarly,  another  hemo- 
globin precursor,  delta  amino  levullnlc  acid 
(ALA)  also  appears  in  the  urine,  a  fact  of 
considerable  practical  importance  in  present 
day  screening  of  children 

The  kl:!neys  may  be  affected  and  excrete 
excess  amounts  of  sugar  and  amino  acids.  It 
h.as  also  been  reported  that  a  long-term  ef- 
lect  of  lead  ingestion  in  children  may  be  a 
severe  chronic  nephritis  Plumblstn  In  chil- 
dren commonly  causes  poor  appetite,  vom- 
Itlni.  and  constipation:  all  are  u.';ually  early 
symptoms 

commonest  symptom 
Probably  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
common  central  nervous  system  symptoms 
(if  lead  i>cison'.ng  Is  marked  irritability.  This 
IS  olten  described  by  the  parent  as  "a 
change  in  personality"  or  simply  as  "cranki- 
ness "  This  symptom  may  be  part-and- 
parcel  of  actual  encephalopathy  (brain  dis- 
order) or  may  precede  convulsions.  Increased 
intercranial  pressure,  and  encephalopathy. 
Lead  poisoning  In  adults  has  l>een  known  to 
produce  peripheral  neuritis  which  can  be 
cured  This  is  not  usually  seen  in  children 
who  mere  freq.iently  develop  encephalopathy 
and  are  at  greater  risk  for  lon»  term  after- 
effects. All  these  effects  may  be  produced 
slowly  or  very  quickly  and  can  lead  to  per- 
manent retardation,  seizure  disorders,  cere- 
bral palsy,  or  death. 

Unfortunately  fcr  both  physician  and  pa- 
tient, lead  poisoning  as  a  disease  entity  is 
not  often  obviously  luiique.  All  the  previous 
mentioned  symptoms  may  be  absent,  and 
all  can  be  produced  by  other  dlfeases.  The 
diagnosis  Is  more  likely  made  when  the  com- 
munity and  the  physicans  are  aware  of  its 


stibmerged  presence,  and  the  reported  Inci- 
dence f^lows  very  closely  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  public  and  professional  Interest. 

DIAGNOSIS 

Treatment    of    lead    poisoning    necessarily 
involves  making   the   diagnosis   first.   When 
a  symptomatic  child  Is  brought  to  a  physi- 
cian,   the    diagnosis    can    be    confirmed    by 
determinations  for  urinary  coproporphyrlns 
and  AIoA.  blood  and  urine  lead,  morphologic 
examination  of  red  cells.  X-ray  of  the  abdo. 
men  for  the  presence  of  radio-opaque  plaster 
and   paint   chips,   and   long  bone   X-rays  to 
reveal  the  presence  of  increased  bone  densi- 
ties    commonly     known     as       lead     h"es. 
Asymptomatic  lead  poisoning,  a  much  more 
common  occurrence,  necessitates  an  aware- 
ness and  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  physi- 
cian  In  order   to  be   diagnosed.  He  may  be 
lipped  off  by  the  chlld"6  apparent  irritability. 
poor  appetite,  or  chronic  constipation.  A  pos- 
itive response  to  questions  about  a  history 
of  pica  in  the  child  or  the  state  of  disrepair 
of  the  dwelling  are  also  suggestive    A  high 
urinary  ALA  and  a  high  blood  lead  level  are 
absolutely  essential  for  dlagnosls^However 
an   increased   lead   burden   may  be   present 
without  positive  findings  in   these  «sts_  It 
18  again  apparent  that  since  the  overwhelm- 
ing  maJorUy   of   patients   with   toxic   blood 
lead  levels  at  any  given  time  are  asyinpto- 
matlc,    the   degree   of   ca.se   finding    will    be 
sensitively  dependent  upon  the  Inqulsltive- 
nese  of  the  community  physicians  and  the 
informed  awareness  of  the  public. 

At  present  two  compounds  are  In  wide- 
spread use  for  the  treatment  of  plumblsrn. 
These  agenu  form  a  complex  with  the  sol- 
uble lead,  allowing  for  a  much  increased 
rate  of  excretion.  Both  may  be  toxic  and 
require  careful  use 

MORE    than    meets    THE    EYE 

Since  the  incidence  of  lead  poisoning  re- 
flects only  fotir  or  five  per  cent  of  the  actual 
incidence  of  toxic   blood  lead  levels  in   the 
community,  it  Is  very  easy  to  greatly  under- 
estimate the  problem  at  a  casual  glance.  In 
a  city  such  as  New  York,  conservative  esti- 
mates of  the  occurrence  of  u.xlc  blood  lead 
levels  m  children  extrapolatd  from  statistics 
of  known  symptomatic  cases,  state  t-hat  ten 
to  20  thousand  children  are  affected.  On  ^ 
national    level,    there    are    probably    several 
hundred  thousand  potential  lead  poisoning 
victims,   in   New   York    alone,   the    facilities 
necessary  to  detoxify  these  children  during 
the  summer  months  would  be  three  to  five 
hundred  city   hospital   beds,   a  gigantic   in- 
crease over  the  existing  number  of  Pediatr^ 
hospital  beds  in  New  York  City.  Plumblsrn 
is  also  a  recurrent  disease  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  which 
foster  Its  existence.  As  a  disease  entity,  it 
IB    not    necessarily    limited    to    the    ghetto. 
Older  affluent  residential  communities  in  the 
center-core    cities,  such    as    Park    Avenue. 
Georgetown,  and  Cambridge,  await  deterio- 
ration and  the  creation  of  a  slum  m  which 
lead  poisoning  prevails. 

There   are   several   levels  at  which   action 
mav  be  undertaken  to  eradicate  this  prob- 
lem'   Building  codes  in  most  cities  are  gen- 
crallv  adequate.  Walls  and  ceilings  with  un- 
dercoats of  old   leaded  paints  which  ore  In 
good   repair   are   not  significant   sources   of 
lead  for  children.   However,  enforcement  o. 
these  codes  remains  the  major  obstacle  since 
this    necessitates    the    cooperation    of    other 
cltv  departments  as  well  as  the  health  de- 
partment,   in    our    large    cities,    very    often 
interdepartmental    programs    become    sub- 
merged  in  a  bureaucratic   morass.   In   some 
instances.  It  Is  financially  expedient  for  the 
landlord    to    pay    the    fine    or    abandon    the 
building  because  of  the  high  cost  of  rehabili- 
tation. New  techniques  of  getting  rid  of  the 
leaded  paints  and  plaster  are  currently  being 
evaluated.  Present  methods  Include  covering 
the  walls  and  ceilings  with  a  plaster  board, 
removing  the  old  paint,  and  covering  the  old 
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flaking  walls  and  ceilings  with  a  tough  plas- 
tic spray  layer  which  can  be  painted. 

MASS    investigation 

one  aid  In  successfully  dealing  with  the 
problem  Is  wide  scale  case-finding^  This  not 
only    delineates    the    ajreaa    In    which      ead 
pollonlng  is  most  prevalent,  but  also  brings 
Ihe  victims  to  the  attention  of  the  medical 
community  before  the   disease   produces   Its 
more  telling  effects.  Screening  ^f^^^"}^^ 
urinary  coproporphyrln  levels  and  b^ood  lead 
levels,    as    well    as    newer    inexpensive    tech- 
niques such  as  urinary  ALA  determinations^ 
make  massive  investigation  feasible   In  cities 
where  such  programs  have  been  begun,  the 
reported    incidence    of    lead    poisoning     has 
greatly  increased,  whereas  the  P>-°PO«>o°  °^ 
mortalities  has  greatly  decreased:  an  ob^lous 
result  of  earlier  detection.   It  seems  appro- 
priate   that    public    health    departments    on 
both    city    and    state   level    should    have    an 
mclslve    interest    in    a    problem    with    such 
creat  health  and  social  inferences. 

An  informed  community  also  seems  a  ra- 
tional   deterrent    to    plumb.sm    In    children. 
Families  made  aware  of  the  danger  of  peel- 
ing and  flaking  paint  In  deteriorating  hous- 
inl  will  bring  their  children  to  medical  facili- 
ties for  screening  and  will  be  more  likely  to 
report  housing  code  violations  to  the  proper 
authorities,   putting   mere   pressure   on   the 
offenders.    Community   education    by   meiins 
of   ptiblic   fortim   and   news   publicity    helps 
ensure  an  Informed   public.   In  some  cities, 
the  community  Is  already  mvoU-ed.  In  Roch- 
ester   New   York,   teen-agers   of   the   Urban 
League's  project  Uplift  helped  collect  paUit 
samples   from   the   ghetto   housing.   I"   Ch'- 
cflgo    high  school   students  were   trained   to 
cofiect  urine  samples  In  the  community  fcr 
lead   and   coproporphyrln  screening. 
it  can    be  prevented 
This    Eummor,    as    in    previous    summers, 
children  will  again  suffer  the  consequences 
of  lead  msestlon.  Most  of  these  children  will 
live  in  older  ghettos.  Most  will  not  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  medical  community^  Of 
the  many  who  are  seen  by  physicians   about 
two   out   of   five   will    suffer    residual    brain 
dlmi^e  and  about  one  out  cf  15  will  die.  I^ad 
nSlng  as  It  occurs  In  the  children  of  our 
mies   is     even   now.    a    preventable    disease, 
lis  continued  presence  must  be  considered 
intolerable  by  an  enlightened  society. 


(From  the  Village  Voice.  Sept  18.  19691 
LEAD  Poisoning  :  Silent  Epidemic  in  th* 

SLUMS 

(By  JackNewfield) 

Except  for  its  Ironic  name.  Tiffany  Street 
looks  like  a  hundred  other  decaying  streets 
in  the  Southeast  Bronx.  Mound3  of  uncol- 
lected garbage  strewn  all  over.  I^'e  young 
black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  men  sitting  on 
crumbling  st.ops.  Mangy  dogs  lookup, 
through  the  garbage  for  scraps^  Boarded  up, 
burnt  out  houses  freckle,    with  graffiti. 

At  number  1051.  en  the  fourth  floor  of  a 
tenement  whose  dark  haus  stink  from  urine. 
Brenda  Slurry  was  sitting  In  her  clean,  neat 
apartment  telling  me  how  her  23-month-old 
daughter  Janet  had  died  of  lead  poisoning 

"^Br^'enda.  23.  Is  pretty,  street  smart,  and 
black  She  writes  informed  and  angry  letters 
to  President  Nixon— and  gets  back  Imper- 
sonal form  letters  thanking  her  fcr  Interest 
m  the  "New  Federalism.  ■  bhe  has  two  ether 
children,  four-  and  five-year-old  boys.  Her 
husband  works  In  the  garment  center,  and 
Brenda  had  gone  to  the  local  Public  school 
and  discovered  her  five-year-old  sitting  In  a 
third-grade  class,  and  had  to  explain  to  the 
indifferent  teacher  that  her  child  belonged 
In  kindergarten.  ,, 

•I  used  to  live  at  1113  Teller  Avenue,  she 
began  quietly,  but  with  a  bittersweet  edge 
to  her  voice. '"Plaster  from  the  walls  started 
falling   all   over   the    place    last   November 


I   asked   the  landlord  a  couple  times  to  do 
something  about  It.  but  he  ne^er  dld^  Then 
in  April  cne  morning  my  daughter  wouldnt 
eat   anything.    She    started    trembling    and 
couldn't  breathe  I  got  scared  and  she  started 
to  change  colors    A  nelehbor  called  a  poUrr- 
man  and  we  took  her  to  Mcrlsannla  Hospi- 
tal A  doctcr  looked  at  her  and  told  me  to  p-- 
home,  that  she  would  be  okay.  They  dldn  t 
know  what  It  was.  but  they  sent  me  home 
Thev   asked  me   If   Janet   ever  ate   paint    cr 
plas'ter.  and  I  told  them  yes    I  went  home 
but  her  t-mperature  kept  going  up  and  down 
After  five  davs   they   gave  her  a  blood   t«^t 
fcr  lead   poisoning.   And   then   she  died   the 
next  dav.  The  day  after  she  .Med.  the  blooci 
xe't  came  back  positive  Later  they  sent 

me  a  death  certificate  that  fsld  Janet  died 
of  n'T\irrl  causes  The  doctors  did  an  autopsy, 
but  I  still  havent  got  the  results  I  called 
the  administrative  director  of  the  hospital 
twice  and  they  still  haven't  sent  It  to  me 
The  hospital  doesn't  want  to  Lay  It  was  lead. 
I  guess. 

"I  asked  welfare  If  they  would  pay  for 
Janet's  funeral,  but  they  made  m.e  fill  out 
a  bunch  of  forms.  So  I  patd  for  the  funeral 
with  the  rent  money.  Then  I  asked  welfare 
to  pay  for  the  rent.  They  said  I  had  to  fill 
out  some  other  papers  and  that  it  would 
take  a  while  Then  I  got  an  eviction  notice  I 
went  to  the  central  welfare  office  with  It.  but 
thev  still  wouldn't  give  me  any  money.  So  I 
bon"owed  some  money  and  moved  out  because 
I  didn't  want-  that  landlord  to  put  me  on 
the  street  " 

L^nd  nol-onine  is  a  dise-^se  endemic  to  the 
slums  The  victims  are  hungry,  unsupervised 
children  between  the  ages  of  one  and  six,  who 
get  it  by  eating  pieces  of  paint  and  plaster 
from  flaking  walls  Lead  In  paint  was  out- 
lawed 20  vears  ago.  but  the  bottom  layers  o. 
vars  m  300  000  run-down  dwelling  units  in 
New  York  Citv  still  contain  poisonous  lesd 

The  city  estimates  that  about  30.000  chil- 
dren each'vear  suffer  lead  poisoning,  but  only 
600  cases  were  reported  durlna  each  of  the 
last  three  vears  (There  are  probably  300.000 
victims  nationally.)  The  early  symptoms  are 
vague— nausea,  lethargy,  vomiting,  cranki- 
ness—and doctors  and  nurses  are  not  trained 
to  look  for  it  since  they  are  told  that  lead 
has  been  outlawed  as  a  paint  Ingredient. 
Ghetto  parents  are  also  Ignorant  of  the  dis- 
ease In  three  veiws.  Harlem  Hospital  has  not 
reported  a  single  case  of  lead  poisoning 

But  survevs  bv  researchers  and  activists 
keep  discovering  thousands  of  undiagnosed 
cases  living  in  the  ghettoes:  lead  poisoning 
has  been  called  'the  silent  epidemic  by 
microbiologist  Dr.  Rene  Du  Bos  of  Rocke- 
feller Universitv.  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  last 


^Tccordins  to  doctors,  five  per  cent  of  the 
children  who  eat  lead  die.  Of  those  who  sur- 
vive about  40  per  cent  suffer  permanent 
brain  d.amage.  mental  retardation,  and  de- 
terioration of  intelligence  A  recent  Chicago 
study  of  425  children  who  had  been  treated 
for  I'ead  poisoning  showed  that  39  per  cent 
had  neurological  disorders  years  later,  and  2. 
per  cent  suffered  from  mental  retardation  a.< 

adults.  _..     , 

Two  vouns.  white,  middle-class  radical.^ 
have  taken  up  the  cause  of  lead  polscn.nc 
and  for  a  vear  now  have  been  wag.ng  a  lonelv 
crusade,  bereft  of  money,  manpower  or  or- 
ganizanonal  support,  to  P'-e^^"' ^^  \^„^  ^'^ 
and  the  health  establishment,  and  to  alert 
parents.  One  is  red-haired.  30-year-old  Paul 
DU  Brul,  the  housing  director  o  the  L^"  " 
versity  Settlement  House  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  The  other  is  bearded.  24-year-old 
Glenn  Paulson,  co-chairman  of  the  Scien- 
tists' Committee  for  Public  Information 

Du  Brul  met  me  for  lunch  two  weeks  ago 
He  was  particularly  frustrated  that  day  ove^ 
the  medla-s  failure  to  take  an  interest  in 
lead  poisoning.  He  had  called  the  Posts  Joe 
Kahn  earner  that  morning,  and  Kahn  had 
apologized,  but  the  ctfy  desk  wasn't  lnte.r- 
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ested  in  a  story  without  •  hard  news  peg. 
The  Times  hud  printed  a  story  a  few  months 
before,  but  It  had  been  burled  In  the  real 
estate  seotlon  on  a  Sunday,  "where  only  land- 
lords would  see  It." 

Mrs.  Scurry  had  written  a  personal  letter 
lo  the  Times  man  who  wrote  the  Sunday 
siory.  telling  hl.n  of  her  experience  with  her 
landlord,  the  hospital,  and  the  Welfare  De- 
partment And  he  wrote  back  a  moving  let- 
ter how  he  felt  lead  poisoning  was  a  tragic 
problem,  but  there  Just  wasn't  a  news  story 
In  her  ceuse  because  the  hospital  denied  lead 
was  the  cause  ol  her  daughters  death 

And  lead  was  k  story  hard  to  make  visible 
or  dramatic  for  the  television  networks.  It 
didn't  Involve  famous  leaders,  or  exotic  mil- 
itants, or  public  violence  How  do  you  show 
a  process,  how  do  you  show  Indifference,  how 
do  you  show  Invisible.  Institutionalized  In- 
justice. In  two  minutes  on  Hiintley-Brink- 
ley?  How  do  you  induce  the  news  department 
of  a  television  network  to  get  outraged  about 
nameless  black  babies  eating  tenement  paint, 
when  the  public  health  professionals,  school 
teachers,  housing  experts,  scientists,  the 
NAACP,  and  the  politicians  haven't  given  a 
damn? 

Du  Brul  then  began  to  explort  some  of  the 
ramifications  of   this  silent  epidemic 

'.'Look."  he  said,  "doctors  s.>y  the  effect  of 
lead  poisoning  Is  to  damage  the  nervous  sys- 
tem KIdia  can't  concentr.ite  They  become 
#lsruptWe  and  lose  points  on  I  Q  tests  So 
I  think  some  of  Jensen's  findings  (geneticist 
Arthur  Jensen)  about  race  and  chromosomes 
might  Just  be  the  eflecus  of  environmental 
conditions  like  lead  poisoning  In  the  last 
ten  years.  300.000  slum  kids  have  been  sent 
Into  the  New  '^ork  City  public  school  system 
with  lead  poisoning  They're  not  culturally 
inferior;  they're  sick  Wh.U  are  now  consid- 
ered problems  of  remedial  education  might 
be  doctor's  problems,  not  teacher's  prob- 
lems." 

Two  nights  later  Du  Brul  and  Paulson  went 
to  Judsoa  Church  on  Washington  Square  to 
speak  to  a  meeting  of  about  75  doctors, 
nurses.  Interna,  and  radical  students  spon- 
sored by  Health-PAC  (Policy  Advisory  Cen- 
ter). Here  the  discussion  focused  on  tactics. 
on  how  to  flghl  the  problems,  how  to  make  It 
visible 

Du  Brul  proposed  a  "fill  the  hospitals" 
strategy,  coupled  with  the  demand  that  every 
slum  child  between  one  and  six  receive  a  free 
laboratory  'est  to  determine  if  there  is  lead 
In  his  system.  He  said  Chicago  and  Baltimore 
had  been  using  a  test  that  has  proved  90  per 
cent  effective,  and  the  Lindsay  Administra- 
tion was  holding  back  because  of  "bureau- 
cratic bungling." 

Some  of  the  radical  young  doctors  at  the 
meeting  disagreed  They  said  the  hospitals 
would  not,  and  could  not,  absorb  the  30.000 
walking  cases  in  the  city.  They  argued  that 
such  a  tactic  would  collapse  the  already 
fragile  hospital  system.  A  few  proposed  rent 
strikes  to  force  landlords  to  remove  the  paint 
or  cover  It  up.  Others  suggested  direct  action 
at  hospitals,  particularly  at  Lincoln  Hospital, 
which  has  lead  on  its  own  peeling  walls.  And 
still  others  urged  a  direct  attack  on  the 
"slum  system"  as  the  root  cause  of  lead 
poisoning.  The  meeting  broke  up  at  about  11 
p  m.,  with  even  those  few  motivated  on  the 
Issue  divided  ovtr  what  to  do  first. 

I  spent  the  nsxt  few  days  working  up  an 
interior  rage,  trjing  to  find  out  If  anyone, 
with  any  respontibility,  was  doing  anything 
about  letul  {>oisonlng. 

The  NAACP  had  no  program,  nor  any  plans 
for  any.  The  De^rtment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfara  (the  "good  guys"  In  NUon- 
landl  had  no  existing  program  and  no  funds 
allocated  for  anyi  future  program,  but  they 
did  have  a  21-pag^  pamphlet.  I  could  not  find 
a  copy  of  the  pao^phlet  In  any  ghetto  health 
office  and  had  to  leicquire  a  copy  from  Olenn 
Paulson.  The  pa^nphlet  turned  out  to  be 
written    in    an   ojpaque    Jargon    that    would 


hardly  enlighten  a  second-year  medical  stu- 
dent, much  le.ss  a  welfare  mother  The  fol- 
lowing Is  the  second  sentence  on  the  first 
page 

Its    etiology,    pathogenesis,    patho-physl- 
ology.   and   epidemiology  are   known  " 

Nineteen  Congressmen,  including  William 
F  Ryan,  have  introduced  a  jjackage  of  three 
bills  to  provide  federal  funds  for  a  mass 
testing  program  In  the  slums  But  the  bills 
are  given  no  chance  of  emerging  from  the 
Umbo  of  committee,  or  even  generating  pub- 
lic hearings 

I  also  called  the  United  Federation  of 
Teachers  to  .see  if  they  were  doing  anything 
to  detect  cases  in  the  .schools,  but  no  one 
CiUled  back 

Werner  Kramarsky.  Mayor  Llnisay's  staff 
man  m  the  health  field,  advised  me  to  call 
Henlth  Commissioner  Mary  McLoughlln.  to 
find  out  officially  what  the  city  was  doing. 
When  r  called  her.  I  was  told  the  commis- 
sioner was  not  in,  so  I  left  a  message  The 
next  day  the  commissioner's  pre.ss  secretary 
called  me  and  said  I  couldn  t  under  any  cir- 
cumstances have  a  direct  Interview  with  the 
c  immissioner.  but  that  he  would  answer 
any  questions   I  gave  him  a  list  of  four 

After  three  days  Dr  Felicia  Oliver-Smith, 
the  departments  lead  specialist,  called  back 
and  reported  that  1 1  the  city  had  tested  7000 
children  last  year,  compared  to  35.000  In 
Chicago;  2]  the  city  "hoped  to'  have  a 
mobile  testing  unit  "within  one  year";  3t 
there  were  725  cases  last  year,  and  more  than 
7000  already  so  tar  this  year;  4i  "We  have 
no  legal  authority  to  make  a  landlord  re- 
move lead-based  paint  from  tenement  walls" 
The  only  jxjllticlan  in  the  city  who  seems 
genuinely  involved  in  the  issue  la  Carter 
Burden,  the  Democratic-Liberal  candidate 
for  City  Council  in  the  polyglot  East  Har- 
lem-Silk Stocking  district.  Burden  has  writ- 
ten angry  letters  to  Lindsay,  called  press 
conferences,  talked  up  the  problem,  and  tried 
to  energize  grass-roots  groups. 

"Us  terribly  frustrating.  '  Burden  said  last 
week.  "The  press  just  Isn't  Interested  at  all. 
When  I  held  a  press  conference  In  March 
on  lead  poisoning,  not  one  daily  paper  and 
not  one  television  station  showed  up.  Just 
yesterday  I  had  lunch  with  one  of  the  re- 
ligious leaders  m  East  Harlem,  and  I  tried  to 
turn  him  on  about  lead  But  he  told  me  it 
was  a  phony  issue,  that  asthma  was  a  big- 
ger conamunty  problem  ,  .  .  Kramarsky  prom- 
ised us  three  months  ago  there  would  be  a 
crash  program  of  40.000  tests  In  the  slums, 
but  It  didn't  happen  Now  I  hear  the  city 
Is  about  to  start,  but  the  summer  is  over, 
and  80  f>er  cent  of  the  cases  develop  dur- 
ing the  summer.  There  was  no  reason  for 
the  delay." 

Burden  also  revealed  that  a  private  blood 
test  for  lead  pwlsoning  had  Just  been  con- 
ducted In  his  district — in  the  new.  middle- 
Income  cooperative  Franklin  Plaza,  which 
was  completed  a/ter  lead  was  banned  from 
paint. 

"That's  a  scandal,"  he  said.  "Of  course 
there  are  no  cases  of  lead  poisoning  In  Frank- 
lin Plaza.  But  now  they  can  release  the 
results  of  the  survey  to  prove  lead  Is  not  a 
real  problem  In  the  slums."  The  survey  was 
sponsored  by  Metropolitan  Hospital  twid  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 

Some  minimal  testing  program  seems 
ready  to  be  announced  by  the  municipal 
bureaucracy.  But  it  is  not  clear  how  the 
test  will  be  distributed,  or  If  It  will  reach 
the  children  who  need  It.  And  no  one  seems 
about  to  challenge  the  landlords  to  remove 
the  deadly  paint.  And  no  one  Is  doing  any- 
thing about  the  hundreds  of  children  now 
living  in  slum  appartments  with  lead  in  the 
walls. 

Today  there  Is  stlU  lead  In  the  walls  of 
the  apartment  where  Janet  Scurry  lived  on 
Teller  Avenue.  There  la  lead  In  the  two  other 
tenementfl  on  the  same  block,  owned  by  the 
same  landlord  who  sent  B4rs,  Scurry  the  evic- 


tion notice.  There  Is  stlU  lead  In  the  crum- 
bling walls  of  Lincoln  Hospital,  where  le  ifl 
victims  are  sent  There  are  still  thousands  <.i 
undiagnosed,  lead-poisoned  cliUdren  widklug 
the  streets   sitting  In  classrooms 

As  Dr  Rene  Du  Bos  said  at  a  conferenrp 
oh  lead  poisoning  earlier  this  year:  "The 
problem  is  so  well  defined,  so  neatly  park- 
aged  with  both  causes  and  cures  known, 
that  If  we  don't  eliminate  this  social  crime, 
our  society  deserves  all  the  disasters  th.u 
lijve  i><-en  foror.i.si  for  it 


THE  CRIME  WAR:   PRISON  REFORM 
IS  A  VITAL  PART  OF  IT 

I  Mr  GUDE  a.sked  and  was  given  jwi - 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tlii.s 
poinl  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,! 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in  today's  Washington  Post  discusse.s 
what  I  feel  is  the  most  important  and 
most  neglected  effort  in  the  war  against 
crime:  prison  reform.  The  recent  report 
of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Correctional 
Manpower  and  Training  has  confirmed 
what  the  statistics  on  recidivism  have 
shown  for  a  long  time — that  our  prisons 
are  almost  uniformly  failing  to  rehabili- 
tate per.sons  convicted  of  crime. 

Re!X)rts  Indicate,  for  example,  that 
70  iwrcent  of  convicted  offenders  have  a 
prior  record  of  juvenile  offenses.  Two 
years  ago  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime 
Commission  repwrted  that  40  percent  of 
all  District  court  offenders  had  a  prior 
felony  conviction.  Indeed.  Police  Chief 
Wilson  has  remarked  that  convicted 
criminals  are  not  rehabilitated:  they  just 
get  too  old  to  keep  up  the  pace.  I  think 
it  is  time  we  all  faced  this  fact.  Court 
reform  and  swift  justice  are  necessary  to 
reduce  crime,  but  we  will  never  have 
safe  streets  so  long  as  our  prisons  are 
nothing  but  warehouses  for  unfortunate 
and  embittered  men. 

I  look  forward  to  studying  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Commission  out- 
lined in  the  Post  editorial,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  they  will  provoke  the  public 
debate  and  legislative  action  required  at 
all  levels  of  government  to  make  our  cor- 
rectional system  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

The  Crime  War:  Prison  Reform  Is  a  Vital 
Part   or   It 

Almost  three  years  ago,  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  made  it  plain  enough 
that  the  national  crime  problem  Is  not  go- 
ing to  be  solved  by  Just  passing  new  laws  in 
random  fashion  or  by  Just  hiring  new  po- 
licemen or  by  tackling  any  one  of  the  many 
elements  that  are  Involved  In  preventing 
crime  and  handling  criminals — or  all  of  them 
one  at  a  time.  The  whole  range  of  things, 
from  bad  homes  and  unemployment  to 
prisons  in  which  inmates  learn  how  to  com- 
mit more  crimes,  must  be  attacked  simul- 
taneously, the  commission  said,  and  In  a 
comprehensive  way. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Correctional 
Manpower  and  Training,  created  by  Congress 
three  years  ago,  has  now  underlined  that 
finding.  It  has  recommended,  to  sum  up  its 
conclusions  in  somewhat  harsh  language, 
that  national  and  state  leaders  put  their 
leadership  and  tax  money  where  their 
mouths  are.  Its  point  Is  very  simple:  the 
number  of  men  who  make  a  career  out  of 
crime  Is  not  going  to  be  reduced  until  the 
Institutions  of  the  correctional  process  (Jails 
and  prisons,  parole  and  probation  agencies) 
have  the  funds  and  the  jiersonnel  to  re- 
habilitate— rather     than     Just     confine     or 


harass— those  convicted  of  crtme.  ''The  pub- 
lic and  their  legislators  most  understand. 
the  report  says,  "that  there  can  be  no  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  recidivism  as  long  as 
larsh  laws,  huge  isolated  prisons,  token  pro- 
gram resources,  and  discriminatory  pr.ictlces 
w'llch  deprive  offenders  of  employment,  edu- 
cation,    and    other    opportunities    are    tol- 

"^Th"  c-mmlsFlon  points  out  that  the  ab  Ilty 
of  a  m.m  who  has  committed  a  crime  to  stay 
„ut  of  trouble  once  he  Is  released  Is  d'rer^ny 
tied  to  his  ability  to  get  and  hold  a  Job  \  et 
the  success  of  prisons  In  tr.ilnlng  convicts 
fir  Jobs  and  their  ability  to  get  one  in  the 
field  of  that  training  has  been  no'orlouf  y 
low  Coupled  with  this  has  been  the  lnablllt> 
of  the  entire  corrcctlcnal  process  to  get 
el- her  the  mrnev  or  the  staff  to  do  the  kind 
of  work  It  ought  to  be  doing.  There  are,  of 
course,  bright  .prts  In  the  field  of  correc- 
tions, as  we  noted  a  few  days  ago,  but  not 
en.uch  voim?  peonle  have  been  drawn  to  it 
as  a  career  and  not  enough  Innovative  work 
har,  been  encouraged. 

The  response  of  Congress  a  year  ago  to 
the  Crime  Commission  report  was  to  esta-^- 
llsh  and  finance  a  federal  program  to  help 
sta  es  improve  their  police  forces  and  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Its  response  to  this 
report  ought  to  be  to  do  the  same  thing 
for  <^tu-  and  local  correctional  operations. 
Since  less  than  10  per  cent  of  all  such  op- 
e  a-lons  are  In  hands  of  federal  --^ genets 
this  nppears  to  be  another  area  In  which 
Presldr.?t  Nixon's  "creative  federalism  "  could 
produce  wcrth  while  results. 

The  Joint  Commission,  however,  put  ts 
finger  on  the  real  problem.  It  addressed  its 
renort  to  the  President,  Congress,  the  Sec- 
re^arj    of    Health.    Education    and    Welfare^ 

Ld   the   50   governors.   I'o',^"'^;,"^  ^[he 
While  to  happen.  It  said,  the  people    n  the 

correctional  field  "a^'il  ^*'°"/\/"  ^t 
aressta-have  to  carer  The  results  of  a  na- 
tional poll  show  that  72  per  cent  of  the 
l^ubllc  "cares"-or  at  least  believes  that  the 
nHmarv  goat  of  correc'lonal  Institutions  Is 
&'intit°on.  While  only  7  per  -nt  think. 
It  is  punishment.  So  the  public  support  is 
there  It  remains  for  national  leaders  to 
ca"h  up  to  the  public,  to  accept  the  vlta^ 

Kortance  of  prison  ref°™  '"  \^;/^°f^'i 
of  a  comprehensive,  across-the-board  assault 
on  crime,  to  begin.  In  short,  to  care. 


HEROISM   OF   PATROLMAN   COMER 
(Mr    BLACKBURN    asked    and    was 

.      .  X-    »„».^    v.tc    rt»n-iarks 


given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  mclude 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  times  every  day  when  the  police 
of  our  country  are  maUgned.  criticized, 
and  attacked,  verbally  and  physicaUy. 
But  far  more  often  than  not  they  are 
there  when  we  need  them,  acting  self- 
lessly  in  line  of  duty. 

Such  a  case  occurred  very  recently  m 
Decatur.  Ga..  when  a  patrolman.  J.  R. 
comer,  risked  his  life  to  save  the  lives 
of  two  7-year-old  girls.  „  ,     ,       „ 

A  newspaper  account  of  Patrolman 
Comer's  heroism  follows: 

Policeman  Saves  Paie  Prom  Car 
(By  Sam  Hopkins) 
"Both  of  these  little  children  would  have 
been  run  over  and  maybe  killed  If  that  po- 
liceman nadn't  acted  so  fast."  the  Decatur 
witness  to  an  accident  near  Westchester  Ele- 
mentary School  said  Wednesday. 

He  was  referring  to  the  valor  of  Decatur 
P.arolman  J.  R  Comer,  a  23-year  veteran  on 
the  police  force,  who  was  struck  down  by 
an  automobile  about  8  a.m.  Wednesday  after 
he  had  quickly  shoved  two  seven-year-old 
girls  out  of  the  path  ol  the  car. 


comer,  who  has  two  children  of  his  own 
in  Decatur  High  School,  was  ">'«^;°P^'^"^^ 
General  Ho«>ltal  for  X-ray«.  He  had  no 
broken  bon«  but  suffered  a  bruised  hip  and 

^'"comer,  who  became  a  hero  In  the  eyes  of 
the  parents  of  the  two  children,  school  offi- 
cials and  his  fellow  officers,  said  l^ter  In  the 
day  he  had  raised  his  hand  to  stop  traffic  and 
hid  begun  escorting  the  two  second-grade 
school  children  across  the  street. 

suddenly  the  car  ^^'^rved  around  to  U.e 
right  fide  of  a  stopped  vehicle  on  Scott 
Boiilevard,  Comer  said.  ., 

"He  w.:s  bearing  down  on  us  Pretty  ^lard. 
the  officer  said.  "It  happened  so  q"'<^'^  /  j^i^^ 
lidn't  have  time  to  think,  I  gave  the  children 
a  .hove  over  the  curb  and  before  I  could  get 
out  of  the  way  the  car  hit  me  on  the  right 

"The  two  children  Comer  saved  are  Virginia 
Geddes.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P^A^ 
Geddes  of  222  Garden  Lane,  and  Hamby 
Bryant,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jack  Bryant  of  167 

°Thrtwo'"are  good  friends  and  often  walk 

^""'^^'e'^^'  k°^'\'alls  all  day  from  people  who 
saw  the  accident  and  who  wanted  to  praise 
Pa'rclman  Comer."  Pol:ce  Chief  Lee  Cole 
Lid  "Sne  lady  told  me  .he  saw  the  car  com- 
mg  and  was  cream:ng  and  hollering  but  she 
couldn't  do  anvth'ng  about  it,  and  then  she 
Kaw  Comer  suddenly  push  them 

"There's  no  doubt  both  children  would 
have  been  hit."  sa-.d  Jack  Sherwood,  who  had 
stopped  his  car  and  .aw  the  accident. 

Dr    Vee  Simmons,  principal  of  the  West- 
chester  school,   said   it   was   "wonderful   the 
C^t^  of   Decatur   had   a  policeman   on  duty 
There.    Usually    we    have    a    lady    P°lf  ^»^ 
there,   but   we're   .hort    one   and   have   been 
unable    to    find    another    one.      T*o    other 
women  traffic  officers  are  stationed  at  inter- 
r^ncns  near  the  school  on  Scott  Boulevard 
'"^••^at  was  a  great  thing  that  officer  dld^ 
said  another  witness.  C.  O.  Townley.    The  po- 
lice  have   gotten   so   much  criticism  in   the 
p^t  I  think  something  like  this  ought  to  be 
written  about  In  the  paper." 

police  Chief  cole  said  the  dr'ver  of  the 
car  which  struck  Comer  was  identified  as 
Wllllm  Wilson.  74.  of  2526  CUfton  Road 
NE  who  was  on  the  way  to  the  Veterans  Hos- 
pltal  for  a  physical  checkup. 

Coie  said  Wilson  was  charged  with  speed- 
ine  in  a  school  zone  and  faUlng  to  obey  a 
poLe   officer's   signal.   He   said   Wilson's  car 

^'pauolman'^jomer.  although  hrulsed  and 
aching.  left  the  hospital  and  returned  to  duty 
later  in  the  day. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  add  my  con- 
gratulations to  those  Patrolman  Comer 
has  already  received.  Not  only  is  he  to  be 
congratulated  for  his  heroism,  but  he  is 
to  be  thanked  by  a  grateful  society  that  it 
has  men  of  his  caUber  protecting  them. 


IN  HONOR  OF  VETERANS 


(Mr  LANGEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  to  the  many 
brave  men  who  have  fought  for  freedom 
and  defended  our  great  way  of  life.  The 
38  million  American  men  and  women  wno 
have  served  in  the  armed  services  repre- 
sent the  vrillingness  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

Of  the  38  miUion  veterans,  27  million 
are  alive  today  to  be  honored  on  this 


Veterans  Day.  Their  ranks  are  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  70,000  each  month. 

On  this  date  51  years  ago,  most  people 
of  the  worid  were  told  and  made  to  be- 
lieve that  peace  loving  nations  had  in 
fact  defeated  the  aggressive  naUons  and 
war  was  an  unnecessary  instrument  ol 
solving    international    difficulties.    That 
conclusion  was  wrong.  War  continues  to 
plague  cur  cmbatUed  worid.         „   .,    , 
^During  the  wars  in  which  the  United 
States  has  fought  since  my  home  State 
ff  Minnesota  was  admitted  to  the  Union^ 
men  frcm  my  State  have  dist'"^''^^"^ 
themselves  under  fire  Soldiers  from  Min- 
nesota have  received  27  Cangressicnal 
Medals   of   Honor.   Men   of   Minnesota 
fought  in  the  Civil  War  while  they  fought 
the  Inaians  on  their  frontiers.  Minnesota 
.soldiers   were   conspicuous   in   the   war 
with  Spain,  both  World  Wars,  and  wars 
in  Korea  and  now  in  Vietnam. 

Mr  Speaker,  may  I  tell  two  stones  of 
outstanding   military   service   frcm   thf 
history  of  Minnesota.  The  first  lnvol^es 
the  War  Between  the   States   and  ^^e 
Second  concerns  the  Second  World  War 
Minnesota's  war  veterans  do  not  go 
back  to  the  War  of  Independence :   in 
fact    the  first  military  activity  m  rny 
State  came  in   1805,  2  years  after  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  ^^en  Lt..  Zebu^on 
Pike  was  dispatched  up  ^he  M^ssi^^PP^^^ 
determine  the  source  of  the  "^er  _Pike 
met  with  the  Sioux  Indians  and  struck 
what  was  a  pretty  good /ransactujn^  Pike 
bought  155.520  acres  of  land  for  60  gal - 
Sof  whisky  and  about  $200  worth  of 

trinkets  or  roughly  l>4  ^^"^^t"„n  ?n 
work  on   Fort   Snelling   was   tegun   in 

^^Aside  from  occasionally  chasing  the 
Sioux  or  the  Chippewa  Indians  awaj 
from  a  French  trading  pest  or  anj^!" 
ican  settlement,  there  was  no  m  litary 
activity  in  Minnesota  until  the  Cml  War. 
SSota  was  the  first  ftate  to  answer 
President  Lincoln's  call  for  JSOOOj"^" 
Minnesota  Governor.  Alexander  Ramsej 
offered  Secretary  of  War,  Simon  Came- 
ron 1.000  troops.  Considering  the  popu- 
laUon  of  the  State,  that  offer  was  a  httle 

°^S"Aprii  1861.  the  1st  Minnesota  In- 
fantry was  commissioned  in  the  Union 
Amiv  and  began  training.  There  were 
Pr™t  dinners  and  festivals  and  the  inen 
the  State  of  MinnesoU  had  promised 
were  ready  to  march.  Historical  accounts 
of  thVfirst  weeks  of  the  1st  Minnesota 
indicate  that  the  Prospect  of  war  ap- 
nealed  to  the  frontiersmen  and  they 
went  about  their  training  with  consider- 
able excitement.  The  troops  were  gen- 
erally equipped  and  fed  through  pnvat* 
contributions.  .    ,    ^„„  r.f 

Continuing  to  enjoy  the  whole  idea  of 
war.  the  1st  Minnesota  received  tem- 
por^  orders  to  defend  the  fronuer  and 
Then  permanent  orders  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington. Under  the  command  of  Col. 
Wniis  A.  Gorman,  the  1st  M'^nescta 
traveled  by  luxury  steamboat  down  the 
Mississippi  to  the  raUroad  connection. 

As  the  Northern  Belle  and  the  JVar 
Eagle  would  approach  a  town,  soldiers 
would  disembark,  march  throiigh  the 
city  and  reboard  their  boats  all  to  the 
deUght  of  townsfolk.  The  regiment  then 
traveled  by  first-class  raUway  tar  o 
Harrisburg.   CatUe  cars  took   them   to 
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Baltimore  where  the  crowds  were  more 

hostile. 

The  1st  Minnesota,  which  had  seen 
no  action,  was  Joined  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  and  In  3  weeks  was  In  the 
thick  of  the  fighting.  Their  first  battle 
was  at  Bull  Run  where  during  half  an 
hour  of  fighting,  42  were  killed.  108  were 
wounded,  and  30  were  listed  a-s  missing. 

For  2  years,  the  First  Minnesota 
fought  battles  with  familiar  names  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  Union  was 
not  doing  well.  The  Minnesota  regiment 
was  down  from  nearly  1,000  men  to  262 
soldiers. 

Communications  were  bad  as  the  262 
men  sat  on  a  ridge  awaiting  orders  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  July  2,  1863.  Union 
troops  were  retreating  on  both  sides  of 
the  First  Minnesota  but  it  stayed  put. 

In  order  to  protect  the  Union  retreat. 
the  First  Minnesota  was  ordered  to 
charge — It  did.  Col.  William  Colvill,  in 
charge  at  the  time,  led  his  262  men 
against  the  Confederates  at  Ge'ty.sburs:. 
They  charged  without  firing  a  shot  even 
though  the  enemy  20  times  as  strong 
fired  repeatedly.  Tr.e  First  M;nne.«;ota, 
with  biiyonots  only,  bioke  the  first  two 
ranks  of  the  Confederate  Imes. 

That  night.  57  men  were  left;  215  were 
dead  or  wounded.  It  was  not  over.  Those 
who  could  walk  were  put  in  the  front  of 
the  Union  lines  because  of  their  experi- 
ence. At  1  in  the  afternoon,  15,000  Con- 
federate troops  started  across  the  field 
in  Pickett's  charge.  The  First  Minnesota 
was  the  first  unit  to  engage  the  enemy. 
And  17  more  were  killed  or  v  ounded 
General  Lee  began  his  retreat. 

Two  Minnesota  men  were  accorded 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  Three 
other  Minnesotans  were  also  given  the 
Nation's  highest  honor  for  action  during 
the  Civil  War  in  other  engagements. 

Minnesota  contributed  22,000  troops  to 
the  Civil  War  while  it  was.  at  the  same 
time,  putting  down  the  Sioux  Uprising 
in  1862.  And  Minnesota  had  a  population 
of  less  than  200,000  people.  Over  2,000 
men  were  killed  or  died  while  in  service. 

Men  from  Minnesota  continued  to 
serve  with  distinction  through  the  In- 
dian wars,  the  war  with  Spain,  the  First 
and  Second  World  Wars,  and  the  wars 
in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  There  are  now 
476,000  veterans  in  Minnesota  Each  of 
them  a  proud  man  of  whom  we  are 
proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Second  World 
War,  it  was  agaiil  the  men  from  Min- 
nesota who  were  at  the  front  Minnesota 
naval  militiamen  were  aboard  the  US S. 
Ward  when  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl 
Harbor.  While  the  American  base  wa.s 
caught  virtually  unprepared  to  defend  it- 
self, the  men  of  the  Ward  were  ready. 
The  first  shot  fired  in  that  attack  was 
by  the  Americans  from  Minnesota  and 
they  sunk  a  Japanese  submarine  before 
the  attack.  The  men  of  the  Ward  were 
almost  entirely  from  Minnesota  and  they 
were  the  ones  who  scored  a  direct  hit  a 
full  hour  before  the  first  bombs  fell  on 
the  harbor. 

I  salute  the  veterans  of  Minnesota  for 
the  service  they  have  rendered.  We  have 
a  great  Nation  and  I  am  eternally  grate- 
ful to  the  men  who  have  defended  it. 
Freedom  will  be  preserved  by  men  from 


all  States  like  the  ones  from  my  State 
who  were  willing  to  pay  whatever  price 
was  asked  In  the  defense  of  liberty. 


AMENDMENT    TO    RESOLUTION    ON 
VIETNAM 

I  Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
a  rospwnsor  of  House  Resolution  612 — 
and  therefore  its  supporter — I  neverthe- 
less strongly  feel  it  should  be  improved 
by  amendment  when  it  reaches  the  House 
floor. 

It  is  fine  as  far  as  it  goes,  presenting  a 
commendable  bipartisan  expression  of 
support  for  the  Presidents  diplomatic 
initiatives  for  a  just  settlement  In  Viet- 
nam. Certainly,  these  initiatives  deserve 
united  support.  Indeed,  what  American 
opposes  them?  Unfortunately  the  out- 
look IS  grim.  In  his  November  3  state- 
ment. Mr.  Nixon  summed  up  with  these 
words : 

No  pri)fc!ress  whatever  has  been  made  except 
agrpemeiil  on  the  shape  of  the  bargaining 
table 

In  all  candor,  the  impact  of  House 
Resolution  612  on  our  bargaining  position 
w  ill  be  limited  at  best. 

The  resolution  is  totally  silent  on  "an- 
other front"  which  the  President  de- 
scribed as  more  encouraging."  That 
"front  '  is  the  scheduled  withdrawal  of 
all  our  ground  combat  forces,  which 
represents  a  fundamental  change  in  basic 
policy.  Here  an  expression  of  united 
support  from  the  House  could  have  sig- 
nificant impact  It  would  serve  to  remove 
any  doubt — if  such  exists — that  the 
American  people  support  the  ground 
combat  troop  reductions  already  directed 
by  the  President  and  his  plan  to  remove 
the  remaining  such  forces.  It  would  en- 
courage the  President  to  go  forward 
with  this  courageous,  practical  means  of 
dealing  with  one  of  the  most  complex 
problems  that  has  ever  confronted  our 
Nation. 

Troop  withdrawal  was  the  heart  of 
the  plan  which  the  President  said  "will 
bring  the  war  to  an  end  regardless  of 
what  happens  on  the  negotiating  front." 

He  said: 

We  have  adopted  a  plan  which  we  have 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
all  U  S  ground  combat  forces  and  their  re- 
placement by  South  Vietnamese  forces  on  an 
orderly  scheduled  timetable 

Several  months  ago,  in  cooperation 
with  my  colleagues.  Representatives 
Vernon  W.  Thompson  of  Wisconsin. 
William  L.  Huncate  of  Missouri,  and 
Thomas  P.  O  Neill,  Jr..  of  Massachu- 
setts. I  drafted  a  resolution — House  Res- 
olution 564 — on  this  very  point.  It  now 
has  128  cosponsors.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Rf.toli  rd.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  tlie  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  substanlal  re- 
ductions in  United  States  ground  combat 
forces  in  Vietnam  already  directed  are  in 
the  national  interest  and  that  the  President 
be  supported  in  his  expressed  determination 
to  withdraw  our  remaining  such  forces  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

When  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs reported  Hoase  Resolution  612.  I 


sought  to  amend  it  by  combining  with  it 
the  language  of  House  Resolution  564 
The  amendment  I  proposed — shown  be- 
low in  italics — would  have  changed 
House  Resolution  612  to  read  as  follows: 
Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives affirms  Its  support  for  the  President  In 
his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  Just  peace  In  Viet- 
nam, expresses  the  earnest  hope  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Dnlted  States  for  such  a  peace, 
calls  attention  to  the  numerous  peaceful 
overtures  which  the  United  States  has  made 
in  good  faith  toward  the  C3k)vernment  of 
North  Vietnam,  expresses  its  sense  tliat  the 
substantial  reductions  in  U.S.  ground  com- 
bat forces  in  Vietnam  already  directed  are 
in  our  national  interest,  approves  and  sup- 
ports the  principles  enunciated  by  the  Pres- 
ident that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  arc 
entitled  to  choose  their  own  government  by 
means  of  free  elections  open  to  all  Soutli 
Vietnamese  and  supervised  by  an  Impartial 
International  body,  and  the  United  States  is 
wllUng  to  abide  by  the  results  of  such  elec- 
tions, supports  the  President  In  his  call  upon 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  to  an- 
nounce Its  willingness  to  lienor  such  elec- 
tions and  to  abide  by  such  results,  to  allow 
the  Issues  In  controversy  to  be  peacefully 
so  resolved  in  order  that  the  war  may  be 
ended  and  peace  may  be  restored  at  last  In 
Southwest  Asia,  and  supports  the  President's 
expressed  determination  to  withdraw  our  re- 
maining ground  combat  forces  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  on  a 
close  vote.  When  House  Resolution  612 
reaches  the  House  floor  I  will  seek  rec- 
ognition for  the  purpose  of  offering  the 
same  amendment. 

I  hope  that  many  others  will  join  the 
128  original  sponsors  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 564  in  supporting  my  amendment. 
A  strong  afBrmative  vote  would  give  our 
President  the  congressional  support  he 
deserves  In  tlie  fulfillment  of  "this  plan 
which  will  bring  the  war  to  an  end  re- 
gardless of  what  happens  on  the  nego- 
tiating front." 

Clearly,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  a  duty  to  formulate  a  position  on 
basic  Vietnam  policy,  and  I  would  hope 
it  will  endorse  the  policy  being  pursued 
by  the  President.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  the  House  has  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject since  1964  when  it  passed  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution.  Since  that  time 
many  things  have  changed.  The  Vietnam 
war  is  altogether  different  than  5  years 
ago.  Our  new  Commander  in  Chief  de- 
serves a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  funda- 
mental policy  change  he  has  initiated. 

The  Constitution  delegates  to  the 
House  a  responsibility  in  the  formula- 
tion of  foreign  policy.  Too  often  we  have 
shirked  it.  We  have  shrunk  from  judg- 
ments and  decisions  which  seemed  dif- 
ficult because  of  their  complexity  and 
the  uncertainty  of  their  outcome.  Never- 
theless, this  neglect  did  not  absolve  us 
from  the  responsibility.  Rather,  it  denied 
the  President — and  the  Nation — the 
galvanizing  support  of  public  opinion 
formulated  and  hammered  out  on  this 
great  anvil  of  democracy. 

If  we  fail  to  speak  up  in  support  as 
the  President  pursues  his  announced 
policy  of  'withdrawal  of  all  United  States 
combat  ground  forces  and  their  replace- 
ment by  .South  Vietnamese  forces  on  an 
orderly  scheduled  timetable,"  we  will 
once  again  deprive  our  country  of  a  vital 
service  which  only  we  can  render. 
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HASTE  MAKES  WASTE 
(Mr    SAYIXDR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  have  not  been  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  activities  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  but  I  admit  tliat  the 
Commission  does  endeavor  to  follow  a 
very  detailed  plan  of  preparation  before 
detonating  any  underground  nuclear 
blast.  Ultimately  abandoning  a  proposed 
project  in  Alaska,  which  was  Part  of  it^ 
"Plowshare"  program,  the  AEC  studied 
for  over  2  years  the  physical  land,  the 
biotic  systems  and  the  bloenvironment 
of  the  land,  before  even  approving  the 
underground  blast. 

Now  consider  the  activities  of  the 
major  oil  companies  in  bringing  to  mar- 
ket the  oil  discovery  in  Prudhoe  Bay.  "The 
Alaskan  oil  rush  is  on  and  Congress  is  be- 
ing pressured  to  acquiesce— overnights 
to  policies  that  would  affect  the  economy, 
ecology  and  environment  of  Alaska  for 
generations  to  come.  And  yet.  the  officials 
of  Interior  itself  have  acknowledged  that 
scientific  studies  to  determine  the  impact 
of  the  construction  of  the  oil  pipeline  on 
even  the  tundra  of  the  land  have  never 
been  done  by  their  Department. 

What  is  the  rush?  The  oil  has  been 
there  untold  millions  of  years  and  I  as- 
sume it  will  still  be  there  next  year  and 
the  year  after  that.  "Haste"  in  granting 
permission  to  construct  the  trans- Alaska 
pipeline  system  could  lead  to  '  waste 
of  the  environment  of  Alaska.  Calm  de- 
liberation is  the  proper  course  for  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
at  this  time.  In  line  with  such  delibera- 
tion our  colleagues  will  appreciate  the 
editorial  remarks  on  the  subject  m  the 
New  York  Times  on  Monday,  November 
10.  The  article  follows: 

Slow  Down  the  Oil  Rush 
Governor  Keith  Miller  of  Alaska  Is  reported 
to  be  indignant  over  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's hesitation  in  approving  construction 
of  the  giant  pipeline  to  bring  out  the  wealth 
of  the  fabulous  oil  strikes  on  the  Alaskan 
North  Slope.  Refusal  of  the  appropriate  Con- 
eresslonal  committees  to  be  rushed  into  glv- 
fng  secretary  of  the  Interior  Hlckel  a  greeri 
light  is  regarded  by  the  Governor  as  illegal 
and  "an  unwarranted  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  sovereign  state  of  Alaska 

The  indignation  is  misdirected.  It  should 
be  addressed.  Instead,  to  the  Atlantic  Rich- 
field Company,  the  Humble  Oil  Company  and 
the  British  Petroleum  Company  for  the 
greedy  haste  with  which  they  are  P^pared 
To  endanger  a  vast  territory-the  land.  Its 
people  and  its  wildlife— for  the  sake  of  a 
quick  and  enormously  profitable  return  on 
their  investment.  A  measure  of  their  over- 
readiness  to  risk  what  is  not  theirs  to  gam- 
ble with  is  the  fact  that  pipe  for  the  project 
has  already  been  brought  In— and  there  Is 
Eood  reason  to  believe  that  preliminary  work 
on  the  right  of  way  has  been  started,  with- 
out benefit  of  permit  or  of  law. 

Governor  Miller  and  the  oil  companies  need 
to  be  reminded  of  a  few  simple  facts  which 
may  have  been  overlooked  In  the  hurry  to 
cash  in  on  the  treasure  of  the  fields  near 
Prudhoe  Bay.  Almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
projected  800-mlle  pipeline  to  Valdez  Is  over 
public  lands  belonging  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Alaska  will  In  time  resume 
Its  right,  under  the  act  that  gave  It  state- 
hood, to  acquire  more  Federal  lands,  but  not 


before  Congress  has  had  a  chance  to  de&l 
with  the  claims  of  the  native  Aleuts,  Esklmoe 
and  Indians  to  whom  It  owes  the  solemn 
obligations  to  see  that  they  do  not  go  tHe 
tragic  way  of  the  American  Indian. 

While  that  land  is  still  Federal  property 
it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  make  as  sure  as  It  Is  humanly 
possible  that  this  vast  region  Is  not  exploited 
polluted  or  otherwise  ruined  for  the  profit  or 
The  oil  companies  or  even  for  the  sake  of 
the  short-run  revenues  that  wlU  accrue  to 
the  Ala.skan  slate  treasury. 

To  date  there  is  not  the  least  assurance 
that  oil  can  be  piped  over  such  a  distance. 
itcrops  land  that  can  be  .scarred  for  a  quarter- 
century  by  the  track  of  a  bulldozer,  without 
causing  irremediable  destruction.  In  this 
tundra  a  48-inch  pipeline  filled  with  hot  oil 
could  produce  rapid  and  disastrous  erosloii 
in  the  underlying  permafrost.  Taking  gravel 
from  the  river  bottoms  to  lay  a  foundation 
over  the  tundra  for  roads,  camps  and  airstrips 
would  destroy  spawning  grounds,  and  run- 
ning the  pipe  above  ground  would  create  a 
barrier  to  migrating  caribou  and  other  wild- 
life—all necessary  to  the  ecological  balance 
ol  the  region.  ,  ,     ,      •„ 

Beyond  these  dangers,  the  risk  of  leaks  in 
the  line,  or  outright  breaks,  is  extremely 
Krave  L.ist  year  there  were  more  than  500 
such  leaks  in  the  United  States,  not  to  men- 
tion the  devastaUon  off  Santa  Barbara.  The 
Alaskan  line  would  pose  a  far  greater  hazard, 
being  four  times  as  wide  as  most^-a  half- 
million  gallons  of  oil  for  every  mile  of  pipe— 
and  traversing  an  area  notoriously  prone  to 
earthquakes.  In  the  slow-healing  permafrost 
of  the  Arctic  a  huge  ollsUck  would  last  for 
decades  perhaps  for  centuries,  killing  all  the 
wildlife  in  its  way,  with  unforseeable  damage 
to  the  total  environment. 

To  his  credit.  Secretary  Hlckel  has  drawn 
up  an  impressive  list  of  stipulations  for  the 
builders  of  the  pipeline  in  the  event  they  are 
allowed  to  go  ahead.  Including  constant  in- 
spection and  plans  for  emergencies.  But  so 
far  neither  of  the  Congressional  committees 
has  been  convinced  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment has  the  resources  or  the  manpower 
to  enforce  the  Secretary's  proposed  regula- 
tions. A  handful  of  low-salaried  inspectors 
stationed  great  distances  apart  Is  hardly  the 
force  to  cope  with  the  enormous  pressure  of 
companies  bent  on  quick  completion  and  of 
state  officials  understandably  eager  for  a  lift 
to  the  economy. 

Like  the  Congressional  committees,  we 
cannot  see  the  case  for  swift  action  now, 
with  the  chance  of  infinite  regret  later.  On 
the  side  of  haste  Is  money;  on  the  side  of 
study,  of  careful  and  coherent  planning,  Is 
the  life  of  a  state  and  its  people. 


their  19th  year  whether  they  would  be 
required  to  do  mUitary  service,  is  most 
important.  It  is  essential  that  these 
young  men  be  given  some  opportunity  to 
plan  their  future  course  of  action  with- 
out feeling  themselves  vulnerable  for  a 
period  of  7  years.  c         „ 

The  change  in  the  Selective  Service 
System  proposed  by  the  President  and 
passed  bv  the  House  is  now  awaiting  ac- 
tion in  the  other  body.  The  change  is 
fair  and  equiUble.  It  should  be  acted 
upon  immediately. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  5(a)  2  OF  THE 
MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT  OF   1967 


(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proposal  submitted  by 
President  Nixon,  agreed  to  H.R.  14001, 
which  would  repeal  section  5(a)  2  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

I  think  that  we  can  also  agree  that 
some  sort  of  selection  system  is  necessary 
at  this  time  to  maintain  our  military 
postiu-e. 

To  this  end,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives recently  passed  H.R.  14001.  legisla- 
tion to  modify  the  system  of  selectmg 
persons  for  induction  into  the  Armed 
Forces.  This  legislation,  whereby  all 
young  men  would  know  by  the  end  of 


SEATING  COMMUNIST  CHINA  IN 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
(Mr    WAGGONNER   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  eve  of  the  United  Nations  debate  on 
the  question  of  seating  the  Communist 
Chinese  in  the  United  Nations,  former 
Congressman  Walter  Judd  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  1  Million  Against  the  Admis- 
sion of  Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations,  of  which  he  is  chairman,  have 
released  a  white  paper  analyzing  recent 
Communist  Chinese  history  and  its  qual- 
ifications for  membership  in  the  U.N. 

It  is  an  authentic  and  accurate  history 
in  brief  and  sets  forth  in  far  clearer 
terms  than  I  could  compose  the  reasons 
why  the  admission  of  Commvmist  China 
is  out  of  the  question.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  the  Nixon  administration  has 
reiterated  our  opposition  to  the  seating 
of  the  Communists  and  I  commend  the 
President  for  so  doing. 

This  report  is  well  worth  the  time  and 
attention  of  every  Member,  and  I  hope 
they  will  read  it  as  I  have. 
The  report  follows: 

Communist  China;    An  Assessment 
(  Note  -Twenty   years   have  elapsed   since 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  Communist  followers 
completed   the   subversion   and   conquest   of 
the  China  mainland. 

(For  the  estimated  650  to  700  million 
Chinese  people  the  past  two  decades  have 
been  marked  by  a  turbulence  and  tjTanny 
seldom,  if  ever,  paralleled  in  4.000  years  of 
recorded  Chinese  history. 

( It  is  both  timely  and  proper  thjt  an  assess- 
ment be  made  of  Red  China  today.  This  re- 
port will  attempt,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to 
provide  such  an  assessment.) 

On  April  1.  1969.  1.512  delegates,  hand- 
picked  bv  the  supporters  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
after  repeated  delays  and  much  difficulty, 
convened  the  Ninth  Congre.-s  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  in  Peking's  ■People's  Hall 

Though  the  Party  Constitution  adopted  by 
the  Eighth  Congress  in  1956  ordered  that  a 
session  of  the  National  Party  Congress  be 
held  annually,  none  had  been  called  since  the 
end  of  the  second  session  of  the  8th  Congress 
in  May.  1958— a  span  of  11  years. 

Why?  ^     ,    ^ 

Largely  because  Mao  Tse-tung  embarked 
on  programs  that  were  to  send  mainland 
China  into  severe  convulsions  during  those 
eleven  years,  beginning  with  his  Great  Leap 
Forward  and  ending  with  his  Great 
Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution. 

The  principal  result  of  the  great  Leap  was 
to  set  back  Chinas  economy  by  uprooting 
its  agricultural  plant  through  the  Institu- 
tion of  rural  communes  and  by  dislocating 
the  small  but  promising  Industrial  plant  the 
Reds  had  captured  from  the  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek  period. 
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The  principal  result  of  the  CulturBl  Revo- 
lution has  bf«n  to  unravel  the  entire  fabric 
of  traditional  Chlneee  life,  close  down  Its 
schools,  create  near-anarchy  In  cities,  towns 
anrl  countryside  and  submit  an  entire  na- 
tion to  the  stifling  memorization  of  the 
Thoughts  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  the  wisdom  of 
Mao  Tse-tung,  .he  omniscience  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  the  Idolatry  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

Between  what  amounted  to  a  Great  Leap 
Backward  and  a  Revolution  Against  Culture, 
the  most  heavUy  populated  nation  In  the 
world  has  been  placed  In  Umbo,  literally  go- 
ing nowhere  fast  in  a  century  when  social, 
economic  and  political  proRre."!s  arc  man- 
kind's most  tiraent  buKlness 

According  to  testimony  from  the  endless 
proce.s.slon  of  refugees  from  Communist 
China  and  by  the  admission  of  .some  of  Mao'.s 
ardent  Western  supporters  who  have  been 
permitted  to  visit  Red  China  In  recent  year.';, 
most  of  Mao's  much  heralded  "agrarian  re- 
form" programs  have  been  failures.  Pood 
gain  pro<luctlon  alone  dropped  by  Ave  million 
tons  In  1968 

China's  Indu.stry  Is  still  woefully  mlnlscule 
for  a  nation  with  such  a  vast  labor  pool  It  t.s 
particularly  retarded  In  providing  con.sumer 
goods  that  would  be  conslder.'d  common- 
place In  any  other  land  even  In  other  Com- 
munist countries. 

The  simple  Iii>p  is  still  the  primary  ain"l- 
eulturfcl-tool  The  bicycle  Is  the  most  cher- 
ished MMl  popvilar  available  mode  of  trans- 
r>ortatlon  Not  a  single  mile  of  sorely  needed 
new  railroad  track  lla^  been  built  in  the  past 
ten  years.  Matches,  soap,  most  meats,  many 
vetjetables,  tobacco  and  other  everyday  con- 
sumer goods  are  strictly  rationed  Cloth  Is  so 
hard  to  obtain  that  relatives  Uvlnt;  outside 
Communist  China  are  urr^ed  by  their  loved 
ones  within  to  send  pieces  of  yard-^oods 
rather  than  money  In  order  to  provide  new 
patches  for  worn  otit  clothing. 

Even  In  the  fleld  of  education  where  the 
Communists  Initially  continued  the  great 
strides  made  before  the  Japanese  invasion 
in  reducing  illiter;icy  and  expandlUK  the 
number  of  schojils  and  teachers  in  China, 
Mao'.s  personal  campalcns  of  'leaps  '  and 
"anti-culture  "  have  slowed  development  to 
a  virtual  standstill 

During  the  "cultural  revolution,"  larcely 
as  a  means  of  making  available  large  numbers 
of  young  people  for  the  Red  Guards  and  the 
resultant  riots  and  demonstrations.  Peking 
ordered  schools  closed,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities shut  dowr»,  and  faculties  purged. 

It  is  estimated  that  since  1966  the  stlfllnc 
effect  of  limiting  all  reading,  discussion  and 
thinking  to  the  "thoughts"  and  "works"  of 
Mao  Tse-tung,  coupled  with  the  closing  of 
schools  and  the  sending  of  160,000  competent 
teachers  to  worlc  In  the  countryside  In  order 
to  learn  the  "wtedom  of  the  peasants,"  may 
have  set  mainland  China's  future  back  more 
than  a  decade. 

Even  the  People's  Liberation  Army  news- 
paper "Red  Klag"  recently  had  the  courage  to 
admit  that  the  youn^  people  of  Communist 
China  were  becoming  bored  with  reading 
nothing  but  Mao's  words  and  suKgested.  edi- 
torially, that  perhaps  It  would  be  healthier 
If  Red  China's  yotith  was  exposed  to  outside 
writings  even  though  these  might,  of  course, 
convey  "dangerous"  ideas. 

Only  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons  where 
Peking  ha«  fanatically  concentrated  Its  eco- 
nomic and  sclentlflc  resources  has  Conrunu- 
i>ism  managed  to  produce  any  significant 
advancements. 

By  ignoring  tte  needs  of  the  Chinese  people, 
M  lo  Tse-tung's  followers  have  been  able  to 
saturate  vast  reaches  of  the  world  with 
propaganda,  subversion  and — In  the  case  of 
Southeast  Asia— outright  promotion  of  ter- 
rorism and  violent  revolution  In  the  name 
of  so-called  wars  of  national  liberation. 

It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  It  toe* 
so  long  to  call  a  Party  Congress,  particularly 
after  Mao's  costly  "leaps"  and  "revolution"* 


led  to  sharp  schisms  within  the  Party  hier- 
archy and  forced  him  to  turn  to  the  mob  rule 
of  the  youthful  Red  Guards  In  order  to  stay 
In  power  at  all 

Like  everything  else  Mao  has  tried  In  China. 
the  Red  Guards  got  completely  out  of  hand. 
Today  Peking  rules  uneasily  over  a  strife- 
torn.  antl-Maolst  and  Increasingly  antl-Com- 
munlst  population  of  restive  peasants,  work- 
ers and  Intellecttials  only  by  virtue  of  the 
PLA— the  misnamed  People's  Liberation 
Army. 

To  keep  that  army  on  his  side.  Mao  has 
paid  a  tremendous  price  He  forced  the  Ninth 
Party  Congres.s  tn  oflrtclally  de.«lgnate  his 
trusted  comrade.  Defense  Minister  Lin  Plao. 
as  his  succes.sor  He  gave  PLA  commanders  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  scats  In  the 
P.irty  Central  Committee  He  has  also  turned 
over  control  of  key  regions  and  provinces  of 
mainland  China  to  Lin's  generals  Although  a 
dedicated  Marxist -Leninist  who^c  fain^'us 
"thoughts"  Include  .m  admonition  that  the 
Party  must  always  be  master  of  the  army — 
never  the  reverse — Mao  now  relies  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  mllttAry  to  maintain  his  dicta- 
torship over  the  Chinese  mas.ses. 

.\slde  from  Mao  and  Lin,  who  runs  China 
today'' 

First,  consider  the  compnsltlon  of  the  new 
Central  Committee  elected  by  the  Ninth 
Congress. 

Of  the  170  full  members.  58  are  Communist 
revolutionary  cidrcs  Including  Mao  himself. 
Seventy-three  are  PLA  mlllUiry  chiefs.  In- 
cluding Lin  Plao  Thirty-nine  appear  to 
represent  so-called  organizations  of  the 
mas.ses^peasant  unlon.s.  workers  groups,  etc. 

The  Ninth  Congress  was  in  secret  session 
for  '24  days — the  longest  meeting  of  a  Chinese 
Commtmbt  Party  Congress  In  history.  Tills 
lends  to  confirm  reports  that  even  with 
hand-picked  delegates  Mao  and  his  closest 
aides  had  difficulty  In  arranging  their  new 
Constitution  and  the  composition  of  the 
Central  Committee. 

On  April  28.  the  Committee  elected  a  new 
Politburo  chaired  by  Mao  with  Lin  Plao  as 
Vice  Chairman.  'Hie  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Politburo,  which  formerly  consisted  of 
eleven  members,  was  reduced  to  five  to  give 
Mao  absolute  control  the  decision-making 
process  Aside  from  Mao  and  Lin.  the  others 
are  Chou  En-lal.  Mao's  long-time  Premier. 
Chen  Po-Ta  and  Kang  Sheng,  both  of  whom 
are  old-line  regulars  In  Mao's  camp. 

Of  the  21  Politburo  members — Including 
the  five  on  the  Standing  Committee — eleven 
are  from  the  army — asstu-lng  the  PLA  control 
of  Red  China's  political  affairs  In  the  futiu-e. 

Since  the  Ninth  Party  Congress,  two  Im- 
portant Internal  developments  have  occurred. 
One  Is  that  official  Peking  pxibllcatlons  are 
suddenly  listing  Mao — for  the  first  time  since 
he  gained  control  of  the  mainland  In  October. 
1949 — as  a  co-equal  commander  with  Lin  Plao 
of  the  Peoples'  Liberation  Army.  This  Is  being 
interpreted  by  Hong  Kong  observers  as  an  In- 
dication that  Llns  health  may  be  sufficiently 
In  doubt  to  force  Mao  to  assume  a  title  he  so 
long  frowned  upon  simply  to  protect  the  con- 
tinuity of  his  grip  on  the  army. 

The  other  development  is  the  emergence  of 
Finance  Minister  LI  Hslen-nlen  as  acting  (If 
not  acttial)  Foreign  Minister  amid  strong  In- 
dications that  he  may  become  Premier  If  an- 
other strong  indication  becomes  a  fact: 
Premier  Chou  En-lal  may  be  named  the  fig- 
urehead President  of  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic.  Peking  has  become  sensitive  to  the 
fact  that  since  the  purge  of  President  Uu 
Shao-chl  no  one  has  replaced  him.  When 
Chou  led  the  delegation  to  the  funeral  of 
North  Vietnam's  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Cambodian 
Premier  Sihanouk  noted  that  no  head  of  state 
except  himself  paid  homage  to  the  deceased 
dictator  of  Hanoi — not  even  a  "President  ol 
the  Chinese  People's  Bepubllc" 

In  the  eyes  of  Asians — even  Communist 
Asians — this  is  almost  unforglveable. 

Such  Is  the  hierarchy  which  rules  China 
today. 


Since  It  la  obvious  the  military  now  gov- 
erns Communist  China,  what  Is  its  strength 
and  composition? 

At  the  present  time.  Communist  Chln.i 
presents  an  overall  picture  of  military  weak- 
nfss  rather  than  strength.  The  People's  Lib- 
eration Army  (PLA)  can.  of  course,  draw 
uiton  an  enormous  population  base,  amount- 
ing to  perhaps  150  million  men  of  mlUturv 
age.  Tlie  Chinese  Communists  themseUf., 
claimed  In  1958  that  there  were  170  mlllun 
people  In  the  "People's  MIHtla"  But  It  ii 
obvious  that  the  economic  and  technologlr  i 
base  of  mainland  China  Is  capable  of  sup- 
porting only  a  fraction  of  such  numbers  iii 
terms  of  all-important  equipment  and  logis- 
tics. Fighting  on  their  own  territory,  the 
Chinese  masses  would  constitute  a  forinid.i- 
hie  problem  lo  any  Invader  But  In  terms  u£ 
offensive  o.ipablUty.  Peking  Is  still  in  no  pel- 
tlon  to  lake  on  any  first  class  njlUtary  fxjwer 

The  numerlc.il  strength  of  the  PLA  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  between  2.160.000  ainl 
2.540  (XK)  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Cultural 
Kevolutlon  In  1966  It  may  be  slightly  higher 
at  the  pre.sent  time.  Must  of  the  estim.itccl 
110  lo  1,30  divisions  still  consist  of  lUlit!. 
equipped  inl.mtry  There  are  only  sevrn  cr 
eight  completely  motorized  divisions  Tanks 
nuinljer  about  3.500  and  artillery  pieces  6,500 
Mixlernlzatlon  of  heavy  equipment  Is  lagging, 
but  there  has  been  a  thorough  modprnizi- 
tlon  of  light  weapons  since  the  early  1960'5, 
,so  that  by  now  nearly  all  units  of  the  arinv 
should  have  received  new  rifles  and  light 
michlne  gtins. 

During  the  e:.rly  and  middle  Piffles,  the 
Chinese  Communists  received  a  great  deal  of 
assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union  In  building 
an  Air  Force.  In  1958  the  numerical  strengt'i 
of  the  Air  Force  reached  3,332  aircraft,  in- 
cluding 2,G14  Jets.  The  development  of  the 
Sluo-Sovlet  dispute,  however,  brought  an  end 
to  Soviet  aid  and  throughout  much  of  the 
1960's  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
the  Chinese  air  forces  has  declined  In  De- 
cember, 1966,  the  overall  strength  of  the  Air 
Force  had  dropped  to  2,792  aircraft,  accord- 
ing to  intelligence  sources.  This  figure  In- 
cluded 2.354  Jets,  of  which,  1.844  were  fight- 
ers. Only  290  of  these  had  been  manufactured 
after  1960.  and  nearly  1.200  were  more  than 
8  years  old. 

The  Chinese  Communist  Navy  is  ^tiU  tl.p 
weakest  part  of  Peking's  military  establish- 
ment, although  the  adaptability  of  missiles 
to  small  surface  ships  and  submarines  m.iy 
soon  Increase  its  effectiveness. 

The  Navy  is  designed  primarily  for  coastal 
defeiise.  In  addition  to  an  assortment  of  old 
destroyers,  frigates,  escorts  and  minesweep- 
ers, tlie  Chinese  surface  navy  la  built  pri- 
marily around  high  speed  patrol  boats  of  the 
Osa  and  Komar  classes,  which  are  armed 
with  short-range  surface-to-surface  missiles. 
The  effectiveness  of  such  vessels — designed  by 
the  Russians — was  demonstrated  in  1967 
when  one  was  used  to  sink  the  Israeli  de- 
stroyer Etlat.  Tlie  Chinese  are  continuing  to 
build  these  types  of  ships  as  well  as  gunboats 
and  torpedo  boats. 

The  Chinese  have  perhaps  40  to  50  .sub- 
marines— all  of  them  dlesel-powered.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  reportenl  In  May,  1969, 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  do  have  one 
Soviet-type  dlesel-powered  G-class  missile- 
launching  submarine,  although  there  was  at 
that  time  no  evidence  that  they  had  as  yet 
developed  a  missile  for  It. 

Red  China's  major  military  threat  to  the 
United  States  (or  the  Soviet  Union)  will 
come  Into  being  when,  and  If.  she  develops 
an  ICBM  capability.  Through  September  30, 
1969.  Red  China  has  detonated  nine  nuclear 
devices.  Including  six  with  thermonuclear 
materials.  It  is  probable  that  she  now  has  a 
limited  stockpile  of  nuclear  bombs,  and  her 
nuclear  capabilities  can  be  expected  to  grow 
gradually  over  the  next  few  years. 

The  ICBM  development  program  has  not, 
however,  progressed  as  rapidly  as  had  been 
eftlmated.  The  first  flight  test  was  expected 
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before  the  end  of  1967,  but  has  not  been  con- 
firmed. And  although  tests  have  been  con- 
ducted with  medium  range  ballistic  missiles 
(MRBM),  no  actual  deployment  has  as  yet 
l,een  discovered.  Inasmuch  as  this  deploy- 
ment is  now  two  years  behind  schedule, 
cither  technical  or  political  problems  must 
l>e  the  cause  of  the  delay.  In  any  event,  test- 
ine  is  continuing,  according  to  Secretary 
laird  up  to  ranges  of  about  1,000  miles  The 
intelligence  community  continues  to  believe 
that  the  Chinese  Intend  to  deploy  a  MRBM 
svstem.  But  even  if  they  were  to  do  so  s^n 
they  could  not  have  an  operational  MRBM 
force  until  late  In  1970.  By  the  mid-1970s 
they  could  have  a  force  of  80-100  operational 
MRBMs.  which  would  pose  a  direct  threat  to 
Red  China's  Asian  neighbors 

A  serious  military  weakness  of  Communist 
China  is  that  purely  military  training  has 
often  been  sacrificed  at  the  expense  of  politi- 
cal indoctrination. 

Until  the  Cultural  Revolution  showdown 
and  the  Red  Guards  convulsion,  the  military 
avoided  direct  intervention  in  what  was 
developing  Into  a  civil  war  between  pro-  and 
anti-Mao  factions.  When  Mao  finally  ordered 
the  army  to  support  him  with  force  If  neces- 
sary many  of  the  local  military  commanders 
Bided  with  the  anti-Maoists.  Consequently. 
there  Is  considerable  speculation  that  PLA 
morale  is  currently  at  a  low  ebb. 

The  current  Slno-Soviet  dispute  dates  from 
about  1956-57.  Peking  reacted  negatively  to 
Khrushchev's    "de-Stallnlzatlon"    speech    in 
1956   while  the  Soviets  opposed  the  economic 
misadventures  of  the  Great  Leap  Forward. 
At  the   12-natlon  conference  of  Communist 
parties  in  November,  1957,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists   challenged    the    thesis    that    there 
could  be  a  "peaceful  transition  "  to  socialism 
in  the  capitalist  world.  A  further  sharp  con- 
flict erupted  at  the  World  Communist  Con- 
ference  m   November,    1960.   Relations   were 
also  exacerbated  by  the  Soviet  failure  to  sup- 
port Communist  China  militarily  during  the 
Quemoy    Crisis   of    1958.    and    by    what    the 
Chinese   called   Soviet   "capltulatlonlsm  '    at 
the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  1962. 
During  1964-65.  Communist  China  sought 
to  organize  an  Afro-Asian  Conference  which 
would    exclude    all     whites.    Including    the 
Soviet  Union,  which  It  branded  a  "colonial 
power  "    in    Asia.    The    attempt    to    ban    the 
USSR,  failed,  and  the  Conference  had  to 
be  abandoned. 

This  and  other  Chinese  foreign  policy  re- 
versals almost  certainly  played  a  part  in  the 
initiation  of  the  Great  Cultural  Revolution 
in  1966  The  Cultural  Revolution  adopted  an 
extremely  virulent  anti-Soviet  tone,  resulting 
in  the  purging  of  all  those  elements  in  Com- 
munist China  which  might  be  at  all  favorable 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  For  example,  there  is 
some  evidence  that  the  purged  military  Chief 
of  Staff,  Lo  Jui-chlng,  wished  rapprochement 
with  Moscow  for  the  purpose  of  making  com- 
mon cause  in  the  Vietnam  war.  And  such 
Party  opposition  leaders  as  Liu  Shao-shi  and 
Ten  Hslao-plng  may  have  wished  better  rela- 
tions with  the  U.S.S.R  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  economic  assistance  for  China  s 
internal  development. 

The  Sino-Soviet  conflict  approached  the 
explosion  point  in  the  summer  of  1969, 
following  military  clashes  along  their  border 
which  were  probably  provoked  by  the 
Chinese  The  ostensible  reason  for  the  border 
trouble  was  Peking's  claim  to  territories 
which  were  seized  by  Tsarist  Russia  a  century 
ago  The  leaders  of  both  Communist  giants 
have  now  formally  warned  their  peoples  of 
the  danger  of  war  with  the  other. 

In  July  and  August  of  this  year  the  Soviet 
Union  substantially  Increased  its  military 
forces  along  the  Chinese  border  and  con- 
ducted a  series  of  military  maneuvers.  Ru- 
mors have  been  circulated  concerning  a  pos- 
sible preemptive  Soviet  strike  against  China. 
It  was  in  this  charged  climate  that  Soviet 
Premier  Kosvgin  met  with  China's  Chou  En- 
lai  in  early  September,  following  the  death  of 


North  Vietnam's  Ho  Chl-Mlnh.  Since  then 
Peking  has  agreed  to  further  talks  and  a 
Soviet  delegation  arrived  in  Peking  for  pre- 
liminary discussions  in  October. 

Communist  China's  Ninth  Party  Congress 
was  shrouded  in  mystery.  Only  three  official 
releases  were  distributed  and  the  number  of 
delegates  present  fell  far  short  of  the  original 
plan  of  the  Maoists  which  called  for  a  "mass 
rally  of  10,000  people"  with  seven  to  eight 
thousand  delegates  and  about  2,000  foreign 

guests.  „     .     v..   1. 

Unlike  previous  meetings  of  the  Party  high 
command,  the  Congress  came  forth  with 
more  theory  than  practical  planning  al- 
though they  did  reaffirm  their  devotion  to 
Mao  and  his  "thoughts" 

Lin  Plao's  political  report  received  tne 
most  attention  and  the  Congress  adop1>ed 
the  new  constitution.  The  constitution  also 
eave  co-equal  status  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  as  Red  China's  number 
one  enemies:  the  first  because  of  alleged  re- 
visionism, "social  imperialism"  and  opposi- 
tion to  Mao,  the  second  because  Peking  views 
the  U.S.  as  the  leader  of  capitalist  impe- 
rialism. ,  ..     „ 

Lin's  speech  was  significant  because  it  am- 
plified Mao's  famous  statement  of  October, 
1968.  in  which  he  declared : 

"Therefore,  we  cannot  speak  of  final  vic- 
tory not  even  for  decades.  We  must  not  lose 
our  vigilance.  The  final  victory  of  a  social- 
ist country  not  only  requires  the  efforts  of 
the  proletariat  and  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  at  home  but  also  depends  on  the  vic- 
tory of  the  world  revolution  and  the  aboll- 
Uon  of  the  system  of  exploitation  of  man  by 
man  over  the  whole  world,   .  . 

Mao  also  stated  at  that  time,  and  Lin  re- 
peated it  during  the  Congress: 

"With  regard  to  the  question  of  world  war, 
there  are  but  two  possibilities.  One  is  that 
the  war  will  give  rise  to  revolution  and  the 
other    is    that    revolution    will    prevent    the 

Lin's  political  report  sounded  forth  most 
strongly  on  two  fronts.  First,  he  denounced 
foes  of  Mao  Tse-tung  as  "heretics"  who  must 
be  obliterated  from  the  China  scene.  He  in- 
sisted   that    Mao   is    both    the    founder    and 
leader  of  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment   following    Marx    and    Lenin.    (In    the 
24  000  words  of  his  message  to  the  Congress. 
Lin   mentioned   "Chairman  Mao"   and   "Mao 
Tse-tung's  thought"  a  total  of   148  times.) 
Second,  Lin  discussed  revolution  at  home 
and  abroad.  Internally,  he  declared  that  the 
Cultural  Revolution  must  continue  to  weed 
out   class   opponents   of   Mao.    He   admitted 
there    are    deep    divisions    within    mainland 
China  that  make  the  so-called  class  struggle 
between  "the  socialist  road  and  the  capitalist 
road"     so     touch-and-go     that     Communist 
China  is  faced  with  "the  danger  of  capitalist 
restoration."  , 

Lin  asserted  that  the  only  hope  for  Mao  s 
regime  is  to  "exercise  all-around  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  in  the  superstructure  in- 
cluding all  spheres  of  culture,  and  strengthen 
and  consolidate  the  economic  base  of  so- 
cialism." ,  ,J      T  i»> 

With  respect  to  the  outside  world,  Lin 
added  that  Maoists  are  convinced  that  the 
only  way  to  preserve  and  consolidate  political 
power  is  to  strengthen  their  rule  by  interna 
violence  and  speed  up  the  export  of  external 
revolution. 

Lin  also  quoted  Mao  as  saying  that  tne 
PLA  is  "the  main  component  of  the  state" 
which  must  do  all  in  its  power  "to  engage 
in  all  types  of  revolution  around  the  globe 

He  specified— in  no  uncertain  terms— that 
winning  the  war  in  Vietnam  by  forcing 
America's  withdrawal  is  of  prime  concern 
to  Peking  and  that  Red  China  intends  to 
step  up  its  efforts  to  promote  •revolutionary 
struggle  "  in  Laos,  Thailand,  Burma,  Malay- 
sia, Indonesia,  India,  Palestine  and  regions  in 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 

He  hailed  the  "Just  struggle  "  of  the  "pro- 
letariat, students  and  youth,  and  the  masses 


of  black  people  of  the  United  States  and 
"all  the  Just  struggles  of  resistance  against 
aggression  and  oppression  by  U.S  imperi- 
alism and  Soviet  revisionism." 

He  even  called  for  a  revolution  in  the  so- 
viet Union  but  he  said  after  Vietnam.  Mao 
and  he  would  direct  their  attention  to  the 
export    of     violent     revolution     throughout 

southeast  Asia.  ,„..„„» 

It  is  because  of  this  virtual  declaration  ot 
war  against  what  remains  of  free  Asia  by 
Lin  Plao— and  Communist  China's  aggres- 
sions against  Tibet,  India,  South  Korea, 
etc— that  so  many  free  Asian  leaders  are 
now  speaking  openly  of  their  fears  for  the 
future  of  their  countries. 

Finally.  Lin  reminded  his  auaience  at  tne 
Ninth  Congress  of  his  September.   1965,  dec- 
laration    in     favor     of     so-called      "Peoples 
Wars  "  He  likened  the  less  developed  regions 
of    Africa,    Asia    and    Latin    America   to   the 
•countryside"    in    which    Communist    revo- 
lutionaries could  launch  violence,  terrorism 
and  subversion  on  so  many  fronts  that  even- 
tually  they   would   encircle   and   engulf   the 
advanced  countries  of  Western  Europe,  North 
America  and  Japan,  which  he  described  as 
the  "Cities."  It  is  just  this  strategy  t'hat  suc- 
ceeded  in  the  conquest  of  China  itself  and 
which  has  been  applied  to  Communism's  ag-' 
presslve  subversion  in  Vietnam, 

Thus,  it  is  appropriate  to  recall  a  speech 
delivered  by  North  Vietnamese  General  Ngu- 
yen Van  Vi'nh  in  1966  to  the  fourth  Vletcong 
Supreme  Headquarters  Congress: 

•China  holds  that  conditions  for  negotia- 
tions are  not  yet  ripe,  nor  until  a  few  years 
from  now,  and— even  possibly— seven  years 
from  now.  In  the  meantime,  we  should  con- 
tinue fighting  to  bog  down  the  enemy,  and 
should  wait  until  a  number  of  socialist 
countries  acquire  adequate  conditions  for 
strengthening  their  main  force,  troops  to 
launch  a  strong,  all-out,  and  rapid  offensive, 
using  all  types  of  weapons  and  heeding  no 
borders.  What  we  should  do  in  the  Soutn 
(Vietnam)  todav  is  try  to  restrain  the  enemy 
and  make  him  bog  down,  waiting  until 
China  has  built  strong  forces  to  launch  an 
all-out  offensive." 

There  is  nothing  in  either  the  words  or 
the  actions  of  the  Mao-Lln  groups  to  suggest 
that  any  moderation  of  past  policies  is  in 
store  The  Peking  regime  indicated  at  the 
Ninth  Party  Congress  this  year  that  it  feels 
free  to  pursue  its  external  revolutionary 
goals  with  even  greater  diligence  and 
virulence. 

Behind  this  conclusion  is  the  Mao-Lin 
hlerarchv's  stated  objective  of  "leading"  the 
international  Communist  movement  while 
spreading  the  gospel  of  Mao  to  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  world.  ^  ^  .  „, 
Unstated  is  Peking's  undoubted  aim  of 
distracting  the  restless,  rebellious  populace 
at  home  bv  embarking  on  "foreign  adven- 
tures "  that  may  also  hold  some  appeal  for 
China's  Jingoists.  ,>,i^„ 
Regardless  of  motivation,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Malavsla  stated  so  clearly  in  a 
recent  interview,  it  is  clear  that  Communist 
China  is  dedicated  to  the  subversion  of  "first, 
southeast  Asia  .  .  .  then  all  of  Asia."  and 
thus  free  Asian  leaders  approach  the  future 
with  fear  and  uncertainty. 

In  the  light  of  its  record  and  .'■tated  objec- 
tives, does  Red  China  qualify  for  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations?  Would  its  ad- 
mission make  the  United  Nations  more 
united— and  more  effective?  Or  less  united— 
and  less  elfective? 


A  LONG  AND  TOUGH  ASSIGNMENT 
ENDS 

( Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. )  ,  i.  .^ 

Mr,  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  both 
an  investigative  and  legislative  commit- 
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tee.  the  old  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities — HCUA — recently 
renamed  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Security,  has  figured  prominently  in 
matters  involving  national  and  internal 
security  since  the  1940's.  Whether  delv- 
ing into  the  subversive  activities  of  the 
Communist  Party  USA  or  exposing  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan's  onslaught  against  basic 
civil  rights,  the  committee's  work  has 
necessitated  confrontation  with  various 
types  of  extremists  individuals,  organiza- 
tions and  ideologies  alien  to  our  way  of 
life.  Not  too  many  other  congressional 
committees  have  had  their  public  hear- 
ings disrupted  by  radical  elements  or 
have  entertained  witnesses  who  owed 
their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  totalitarian 
power.  Prom  hearings  on  Communist  in- 
filtration of  the  radiation  laboratory  and 
atomic  bomb  project  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  to  the  ot>erations 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  western 
Pennsylvania  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
HCUA  assignments  covered  the  widest 
range  of  subjects  and  areas  in  dealing 
with  subversive  activities  in  the  field  of 
internal  security.  Needless  to  say,  those 
of  the.  HCUA  staff  labored  under  grave 
responaM»ilitlcs  in  collecting  and  evaluat- 
ing information  in  these  highly  sensitive 
areas. 

One  HCUA  staff  member  who  perhaps 
is  more  knowledgeable  concerning  the 
history  and  operation  of  the  committee 
is  Donald  T.  Appell  who  joined  HCUA  in 
1947  and  who  has  recently  retired. 
Shortly  after  joining  HCUA.  Don  re- 
ceived his  baptism  of  fire  in  the  cele- 
brated Alger  Hias  case.  The  Hiss  case  was 
an  excellent  example  of  the  painstaking 
care  and  hard  work  required  of  those 
investlgatincr  .subversive  activities.  The 
monumental  KKK  hearings  of  1965-66 
provides  yet  another  example  of  the  diffi- 
culty and.  at  times,  danger  of  carr>'ing 
out  HCUA  assipnments.  Tliis  has  been 
the  sum  and  substance  of  most  of  Don 
Appell's  adult  life,  and  I  am  sure  there 
were  times  when  he  woaried  nf  tlie  re- 
sponsibilities of  liis  unusual  and  exacting 
profession. 

When  one  roads  about  the  flag-burn- 
ers, the  anarchists  and  Ainerica-hatcrs 
who  make  headlines  today  in  our  midst, 
one  appreciates  even  more  the  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  country  which  has 
characterized  Dons  lontr  and  difficult 
tour  of  duty  in  defen.-.e  of  this  Nation's 
security. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  November  9, 
carried  an  pxaelk-nt  article  by  veteran 
newsman  Willard  Edwards  on  Donald  T. 
Appells  eventful  career  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
I  in.seit  it  in  the  REcoRn.  at  this  point: 

Ex-Prober  for  Nix(!.n  in  Hiss  Case  Ends 
His  C^Rt.tR  I.N  HorsE 
(By  WIlKird  Edwards i 

W\siiiNc.roN.  No-.ember  8  — Rlch;ird  M. 
Ni\on.  .\  yoiiiiB  California  coiigre.s.sni.ni  new- 
ly .irri'. ed  in  Washington  in  1947,  had  a  good 
t".  i.>  fi>r  talent 

He  had  just  bcpn  appointed  lo  the  House 
.iiniinittee  on  un-.\nn-ruan  .ictivities  and 
.v;ii  aware  that  its  st.ifT  needed  qualified  in- 
vestigators. dUlgent  in  the  digging  out  of  In- 
formation at><>ul  the  communist  conspiracy 
.!>  curate,  .ind  bcriipiUoiis  In  the  assessment 
i.f  evidfiice. 

Nix(;n  happened  upon  a  report  by  a  staff 
Worker    which    appeare<l    to    disclose    these 


qualities.  His  recommendation  put  E>onald 
T  Appell  OQ  the  un-Amerlc&n  actlvlUea  in- 
vestigative staff.  Introducing  blm  to  a  spec- 
tacular career  which  ended  la  his  retirement 
this  week. 

PROVED  C<X>D  DETCCTIVI 

Appell  was  23  when  he  came  to  Capitol 
Hill  in  1939  and  began  working  for  the 
Hou.se  claims  committee.  His  duties  were  ad- 
ministrative and  nobody  suspected  that  he 
h.id  the  Instincts  of  a  good  detective  until, 
after  he  had  shifted  to  the  un-American 
activities  committee  in  1947,  he  was  pressed 
into  service  for  an  inquiry  in  North  Caro- 
lina. , 

Nobody  expected  the  31-year-old  novice, 
with  no  investigative  experience,  to  come  up 
with  more  than  routine  flndlngs  when  he 
was  assigned  to  explore  the  operations  of  tbe 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Workers  union  In  tlie 
southern  state. 

B*it  Appell,  patiently  Interviewing  pros- 
pective witnesses,  eventually  located  a  young 
woman  who  had  Just  been  expelled  from  the 
Communist  party  for  having  an  Illegitimate 
child  by  a  nonparty  member.  He  succeeded  in 
gaining  her  confldence  and  when  she  finished 
talking.  19  members  of  the  union  board  had 
been  identified  as  Communist  party  mem- 
bers. The  evidence  stood  up  at  hearings,  re- 
sulting in  a  memorable  exposure. 

TAKES    PRIVATlt     LESSONS 

It  w.as  this  achievement  which  called  him 
t3  Nixon's  attention  and  resulted  In  his 
appointment  as  an  Investigator  and  two 
decades  of  service  In  which  he  frequently 
served  as  chief  of  staff  and  counsel.  He  had 
only  a  high  school  education  but  he  took 
pr!'.  ate  Icssonsln  law  to  school  himself  in  the 
technicalities  demanded  of  tils  post. 

Within  a  year  after  Nixon  sponsored  Appell. 
l>;)th  were  thrust  into  central  roles  In  what 
icm.ilns  as  the  greatest  spy  story  of  the  201U 
century — the  .Mger  Hiss  case. 

.'\ppeU  was  one  of  the  two  committee  In- 
vestigauirs  |the  other.  William  Wheeler,  has 
retired]  who  accompanied  Wlilttaker  Cham- 
ber.s.  an  admitted  cx-soviet  agent,  to  his  farm 
in  Westminster.  Md.,  on  a  frosty  fall  night 
ill  1918 

CIIA.MDERS    .NAMES    HISS 

Chambers  had  nampd  Hiss  and  other 
f.irmer  government  oHiclais  as  spies  for  Rus- 
.sin.  precipitating  a  storm  which  convulsed 
the  nation  at  the  time.  Hiss,  a  former  state 
department  offlclal.  denied  the  charges  and 
-sued  Chambers  for  S75.CXX)  In  a  Ubel  action. 

Ciiambers  produced  documents  at  pre- 
trial hearings  to  support  lus  charges  These 
papers  were  impounded  by  the  court  With 
President  Truman  raging  tliat  the  House 
committee  was  politically  motivated  and  the 
csise  against  Hiss  "a  red  herring. "  thrre  were 
reports  that  the  evidence  would  never  be 
disclosed 

At  this  p^lnt.  Chambers  told  the  House 
cnniinittce  that  he  had  "held  something 
back  ■■  .Served  with  a  subpena.  he  took  the 
two  investigators  lo  his  farm  and  walked  to 
a  patch  where  a  numl>er  i^f  pumpkins  were 
still  attached  to  their  vines 

HIDDEN    IN    rU.MPKlN 

.Vppc.l  will  never  forget  the  scene.  He  re- 
cftUs  his  own  moments  of  Incredulity  as 
Cliainbers  htoo;)ed  <ncr.  picked  up  a  pump- 
kin, removed  tne  top.  and  took  out  three 
rolls  of  developed  film  and  four  canisters 
of  undcvelo|)ed  film  from  the  hoUowed-out 
interior. 

"I  think  this  Is  what  you're  looking  for." 
-said  Chambers  mildly. 

Tw.)  days  later,  the  nation  was  talking 
about  "The  Pumpkin  Papers  '  There,  was  a 
gcHxl  deal  of  ridicule  but  the  developed  ftlm 
revealed  clearly  that  Hiss  had  stolen  secret 
.slate  department  papers  Bventually.  after 
two  trials.  Hiss  was  convicted  of  perjury  to 
conceal  espionage  He  served  tliree  years  and 
eight  months  of  a  5-year  prison  sentence. 

"I  don  t  believe  Chambers  would  ever  have 


given  us  the  film  If  Hlaa  had  not  sued  for 
libel."  Appell  said.  "It's  a  claoslc  example  of  a 
man  puslilng  his  bluff  of  Innocence  too  far." 

BKOKS    KLAN    POWEB 

,It  would  take  a  book  to  detail  all  of  Ap- 
pell's exploits  He  Is  proud  of  a  14-month 
Investigation  In  1965-88  In  which  he  exptosed 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan's  operations.  The  Job  al- 
most undermined  his  health.  He  acted  both 
as  chief  Investigator  and  counsel  In  the 
hearings  which  followed.  The  result — com- 
plete destruction  of  the  Klan  as  an  oper- 
ating force  in  the  United  States. 

Talking  of  the  work  of  the  committee,  now 
called  the  House  Internal  security  commit- 
tee. Api>ell  said  that  It  has  been  under  In- 
creasing attack  since  Its  creation  more  than 
30  years  ago.  The  most  popular  charge  Is 
that  It  has  destroyed  the  careers  of  men  and 
women  .'nmmoned  for  Interrogation. 

'In  all  the  years  I  have  served  with  the 
committee,"  he  remarked,  "I  do  not  know 
of  one  Investigation  which  resulted  In  a 
hearing  at  which  the  ct^nimlttee  could  not 
prove  the  witness  had  knowledge  In  the  com- 
muiiLst  area. 

RETIRES   RfLUCTANTLT 

"To  my  knowledge,  nn  innocent  man  has 
ever  been  subpoenaed  for  questioning." 

Appell  is  going  Into  retirement  reluctantly 
He  will  have  a  comfortable  pension,  based 
on  more  than  30  years  of  legislative  service, 
but  he  Is  only  53  and  has  four  youngsters  to 
put  thru  college. 

His  old  sponsor  Is  now  President,  but  Ap- 
pell's applications  for  employment  In  some 
government  security  eigency  have  presum- 
ably never  reached  his  attention  There  are 
too  many  holdover  ofnctals  In  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration who  have  Utile  interest  in  luring 
an  expert  on  subversive  actuitles. 
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LIBERALS  CAPITULATE  TO  EX- 
TREMISTS, REDS  DOMINATE 
"PEACE"    MOVEMENT 

(Mr.  A8HBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ix)int  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Evans-Novak  column  appearing  in  to- 
day's WashinRton  Post  deals  with  an 
important  aspect  of  the  upcoming  anti- 
Vietnam  protest  demonstrations  which 
has  been  either  overlooked  or  ignored  by 
some  segments  of  the  press;  namely,  the 
radical  nature  of  the  New  Mobilization 
Committee  To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam — 
New  Mobe.  Just  2  days  ago  I  emphasized 
this  theme  in  a  press  release  which  was 
disseminated  widely.  The  text  of  the  re- 
lease follows : 

Press  Fails  To  Define  CiiAiiAcitr.s  and 
Violent  Hi-STonT   or  Pc.otest  Leaders 

The  ranking  Republican  on  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  today  charged 
that  much  of  the  press— especially  the  lib- 
eral press — has  not  accurately  portrayed  the 
true  character  of  the  New  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  In  V'letnam  (New 
Mobe  I  or  Its  leaders,  .•sponsors  of  the  Novem- 
ber 13-15  Vietnam  demonstrations. 

Rrp  John  M  Ashbrcxjk  (17th  Ohio)  tald 
in  .1  .statement  Issued  today.  "Some  elements 
rjf  the  press  are  doing  a  grave  dLsservlce  to 
tincere  objectors  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  by 
Ignoring  the  violent  history  of  the  New  Mobe 
C^immiltec.  the  successor  lo  the  National  Mo- 
bilization Committee. 

"The  present  leaders  of  New  Mobe— this 
v.ist  assortment  of  extremists,  communists, 
radicals,  .-vnd  militant  leftists — engineered 
National  Mobe  efforts  which  led  to  the  most 
violent  planned  confrontation  of  the  decade, 
the  Chicago  convention  riots  Two  of  the 
National   Mobe   leaders.   Dave   Dellinger   and 


Rennle  Davis,  also  leaders  In  New  Mobe,  now 
stand  trial  in  Chicago  on  charges  of  con- 
spiring lo  Incite  riots.  innon 

•Chicago  leaders  produced  some  10.000 
demonstrators  who  were  well  °rg&^\^  for 
disruptions  which  resulted  In  some  660  ar- 
rosu.  200  injured  policemen  and  an  esti- 
mated 900  other  Injuries. 

"National  Mobe  sponsored  "ie  deinonstra- 
u..n  in  Washington  on  October  20-22.  1967, 
the  goal  of  which  was  to  confront  the  war- 
makers  and  to  'Shut  down  the  Pentagon. 
TlVev  forced  their  way  Into  the  Pentagon 
bvitwere  promptly  removed.  The  demonstra- 
tion was  marked  by  a  scandalous  display 
of  obscenity  and  Immoral  behavior  and  more 
than  600  arrests  resulted. 

"National  Mobe  was  again  active  during 
President  Nixon's  Inauguration  and  planned 
a  counter  Inaugural  Although  small,  there 
were  still  disorderly  demonEtratlons,  mutila- 
tion of  the  U.S.  flag,  and  119  arrests. 

"Of  the  48  sponsors  of  New  Mobilization, 
at  least  30  of  them  were  leaders,  sponsors 
or  officials  of  the  violence-prone  National 
Mobe. 

"Those  who  would  participate  In  the  pro- 
tests should  be  advised  that  a  calm  protest 
Is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Many  people 
were  surprised  that  the  October  demonstra- 
tions did  not  break  down  Into  violence  Most 
oeoDle  will  be  amazed  If  the  November  phase 
does  not.  A  spokesman  for  the  riot-prone 
Weatherman  faction  of  SDS  recently  told  the 
press  that  they  would  Join  with  'other  ex- 
plosive elements'  Moreover,  Yipples  also  plan 
to  do  their  'thing.' 

•'Tragically  the  press  has  emphasized  pri- 
marily the  'bright'  side  of  the  demonstrations 
and  avoided  the  character,  the  background, 
the  history  of  the  rioters  who  are  In  the  lead. 
The  evidence  is  available  For  exF.mple.  the 
remarks  of  Attorney  General  Mitchell  of 
FBI  Director  Hoover,  the  study  I  Inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  (October  16.  1969. 
pa^e  30477).  and  the  Etudy  prepared  by  Rep^ 
Richard  Ichord.  and  many  other  reports  of 
the  Congress,  including  Vietnam  Week.  1967. 
reports  of  the  Democratic  Convention  Riots, 
and  reports  on  the  New  Left. 

"Some  news  media  are  attempting  to  pre- 
sent a  complete  picture,  but  for  the  most 
cart  the  liberal  press,  especially  such  well- 
known  papers  as  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  New  York  Times,  are  tragically  mislead- 
ing major  segments  of  the  population." 


Why  are  the  major  television  networks 
instead  Irving  lo  make  It  appear  that  these 
demonstrations  are  led  by  loya.  Americans 
instead  of  by  leaders  whose  actions  have 
helped  our  enemies? 

Why  does  the  Washington  Post  confine  It- 
self to  reporting  on  the  front  page  that  the 
New  Mobilization  "Is  an  unr.brella  for  di- 
verse anti-war  groups"  Instead  of  revealing 
that  the  hard-core  leadership  of  the  New 
Mobilization  has  little  relationship  to  any 
sincere  US  peace  elements? 

Tne  att.ick  upon  Vice  President  Aguew 
who  far  understated  the  ca.se  against  such 
leadership  Instead  of  upon  those  whose  ac- 
tions can  harm  this  country  Is  but  one  of 
manv  signs  pointing  to  possible  mlsreportlng 
of  a  dangerous  sort  In  connection  with  the 
upcoming  demonstrations. 

Television  was  severely  criticized  by  inde- 
pendent commissions,  officials  and  by  many 
individuals,  for  actually  Inciting  violence  In 
Chicago  by  Irresponsible  reporting  of  the 
demonstrations  there. 

The  New  Mobilization's  November  14-15 
demonstrations  offer  an  opportunity  for  re- 
sponsible, objective  and  full  reporting  of  the 
ficts  instead  of  compounding  past  errors 
by  dangerously  misleading  and  overemo- 
llonal  reporting.  It  should  be  kept  In  mind 
that  the  White  House  itself  Is  Involved  In 
the  plans  of  the  New  MotalUzatlon's  ques- 
tionable leadership 


As  poii.ted  out  in  the  release,  there 
is  ample  public  information  available  on 
the  extremist  character  and  history  of 
many  ..f  those  who  arc  calling  the  shots 
for  New  Mobe.  Yet  readers  cf  some  ma- 
.ior  newspapers  have  beer,  saturated  with 
"every  detail  concerning  the  operations 
of  NeA  Mobe  and  its  November  protest 
activities  with  the  conspicuous  exception 
of  who  -he  New  Mobe  people  are,  what 
they  have  dene  in  the  past,  and  the  radi- 
cal bent  of  their  leftist  ideologies. 

Essentially  the  same  objection  has 
been  raised  by  the  Press  Ethics  Com- 
mittee here  in  Washington  which  on 
November  9  issued  the  following  release: 
Dave  Dellinger  met  at  Bratislava  In  Czech- 
oslovakia with  Viet  Cong  Agents  Just  before 
launching  the  peace  march"  agauist  the 
Pentagon. 

Dave  Delllnier  met  with  agents  In  Com- 
munist Rumania  Just  before  triggering  the 
violent    demonstrations    l.i    Chicago    at    the 
time  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
Dave  Dellinger  Is  now  a  key  sponsor  of  the 
Now  Mcbillzatlon  Committee  to  End  the  War 
n  Viet  Nam  which  Is  planning  demonstra- 
tions in  Washington.  D.C.,  November  1*-15. 
Why  arc  not  television  and  other  elements 
,  f  our  news  media  Informing  the  American 
people  of  his  record  and  that  of  others  on 
the  letterhead  of  the  New  Mobilization  who 
have  similar  or  worse  records? 


The  Press  Ethics  Committee,  headed 
by  writer  and  author  Chairman  Frank, 
lists      among      its     members      veteran 
columnist  Walter  Trohan  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.    Pulitzer    Prize-winner    Edgar 
Ansell  Mowrer,  and  syndicated  Wash- 
ington correspondent  Sarah  McClendon. 
The    Evans-Novak    column    entitled 
"Liberals  Capitulate  to  Extremists.  Reds 
Dominate   'Peace'   Movement"   gives   in 
capsule  form  important  information  for 
sincere,  peace-seeking  citizens  who  are 
in  dantrer  of  being  duped  and  used  by 
New  Mobe  to  further  its  radical  ends.  I 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
above-mentioned    column    by    Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  as  additional 
background  material  on  the  demonstra- 
tions which  are  scheduled  to  begin  here 
in  Wa.shington  tomorrow: 
Liberals  Capitclate  to  Extremists.   Reds 
Dominate  "Peace"  Movement 
Tlie  tens  of  thousands  of  well-meaning  war 
protertsrs    set    to    converge    on    Washington 
Saturday    will    be    Joining    a    demonstration 
planned  since  summer  by  advocates  of  vio- 
lent revolution  In  the  U.S.  who  openly  sup- 
port Communist  forces  In  Vietnam. 

Accordingly,  whatever  happens  here  Satur- 
day the  Nov.  15  march  on  Washington  will 
mark  a  postwar  hlghwater  mark  for  the 
American  far  left.  Responsible  liberals  have 
been  enlisted  as  foot  soldiers  In  an  operation 
mapped  out  mainly  by  extremists— testimony 
to  the  present  Ineffectiveness  of  nonviolent, 
liberal  elements  In  the  peace  movement. 

Moreover,  heavy-handed  Nixon  adminis- 
tration reaction  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Richard  G.  Klelndlenst  a.-sures  that  any  vio- 
lence on  Saturday  will  be  blamed  by  liberals 
on  the  government,  and  the  avoidance  of 
violence  will  be  credited  by  these  same  liber- 
als to  the  self-restraint  of  the  far  l^t 

Although  liberals  belatedly  spent  this  week 
In  frantic  eleventh-hour  efforts  to  co-opt 
Saturday's  march,  they  had  plenty  of  ad- 
vance warning.  The  New  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam  (New 
Mobe)  sponsors  of  the  march,  was  formed 
last  jiily  in  Cleveland  with  an  executive 
committee  dominated  by  supporters  of  the 
Vietcong. 

The  executive  committee  Is  moderate  when 
compared  with  the  60-member  steering  com- 
mittee, .studded  with  past  and  present  Com- 


munist Party  members  (Including  veteran 
party  functionary  Arnold  Johnson) .  Par  more 
Important  than  representation  by  the  largely 
moribund  American  Communist  Party,  how- 
ever is  inclusion  on  the  steering  committee 
of  leaders  in  Its  newly  invigorated  Trotskylte 
movement. 

The  steering  committee  began  eclip;-ing 
the  executive  committee  In  recent  weeks 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Trotskylte  Social- 
ist Workers  Party  and  its  fast  growing  youth 
a-m  the  Young  SDclallst  Alliance  Fred  Hal- 
slead  of  the  Socialist  Workers'  Party  l^ok 
over  planning  for  a  march  calculated  to  end 
In  vlo;enl  confrontation 

Participating  in  planning  sessions  were 
elements  even  more  vlolencc-prone  than  the 
Trolskyites:  extreme  SDS  factions  calling 
themselves  the  revolutionary  brigade  'Wild 
scenarios  for  storming  the  White  House  the 
Justice  Department,  and  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Embass    were  prepared 

Furthermore,  the  New  Mobe  was  In  closer 
contact  with  Comn.unist  Vietnamese  official 
circles  than  is  generally  realized.  Ren  "ioung. 
a  member  of  the  New  Mobe  steering  com- 
mittee journeyed  to  St:)Ckholm  Oct.  11-1^ 
for  a  meeting  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  North  Vietnam  government  and  tne 
Vietcong.  Reporting  on  plans  for  Nov  15, 
Young  urged  a  worldwide  propaganda  cam- 
paign to  boost  the  demonstration. 

The  link  between  Hanoi  and  elements  or 
the  New  Mobe  was  again  demonstrated  Oct 
14  when  Premier  Pham  Van  Deng  of  North 
Vietnam  sent  greetings  to  American  antiwar 
demonstrators.  Halstead,  the  Trotskvlte 
leader,  drafted  a  friendly  reply  to  Hanoi  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  New  Mobe  s 
steering  committee.  Its  transmission  was 
blocked  only  by  the  interventicn  of  Stewart 
M^achem  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  one  of  the  New  Mobe's   moder- 

^^Thus  far-left  orientation  of  the  New  Mcbe 
for  weeks  has  worried  liberal  doves.  in<^l"d- 
mg  the  youthful  leaders  of  the  peaceful  Oct 
15  Moratorium.  Sen.  Charles  Goodell  of  Ne^^ 
York,  emerging  as  a  leading  congressional 
foe  of  the  war.  attempted-without  success- 
to  reduce  extremist  Influence  inside  the  New 
Mobe  and  argued  against  including  far 
leftists  on  the  steering  committee 

But  the  liberals,  having  forgotten  the  fate 
of  popular  front  movements  a  generation  ag- 
and  unwilling  to  repudiate  any  an«,lwar 
forces,  would  not  actually  break  "'^^^  t!''" 
New  Mobe  Any  chance  of  that  was  elimi- 
nated by  President  Nixon's  relatively  hard- 
line sneech  Nov  3  and  government  stratcev 
laid  down  at  the  Justice  Department  b\ 
Klelndlenst.  „  „    r» 

Goodell  and  Sen  George  McGovern  o. 
south  Dakota,  after  much  deliberation,  ac- 
cepted invitations  to  addres.s  the  demonstra- 
tlou  in  hopes  of  moderating  It.  SlmilarU 
moratsrlum  leaders  this  week  have  tried  i- 
liu-lnuate  themselves  into  control  of  'he 
march  But  the  march  remains  essentially  .-. 
project  of  the  far  left.  const;tutlng  a  trap  c 
failure  of  leadership  by  liberal  foes  of  th^ 
war 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to:  „         u 

Mr  HICKS,  for  Thursday,  Novembei 
13  and  the  balance  of  the  week  on  ac- 
count of  business  in  his  district. 

Mrs.  MAY  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Gerald  R.  Ford.,  for  November  12 
through  November  20,  on  account  of  ol- 
ficial  business  as  a  representative  of  the 
Agricultural  Attache  Conference  in 
Bonn,  Germany. 

Mr  Denney  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  recurring  knee  in- 
jury. 
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Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert  I,  for  November  12 
through  November  20,  on  account  of  of- 
flcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patmam.  for  30  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, November  18:  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

.  Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, November  20:  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  PiNDLEV.  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

<The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuKENSi  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brotzman,  for  15  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  November  19. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK.  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 18. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaca*  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Parbstein.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiNiSH,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION     OP     REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

M"r.  Gross  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  six  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Membeis  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuKENSJ ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  QxnE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern.  I 

Mr.  MizE.  I 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Meskill.  I 
Mr.  GuBSER.    I 

Mr.   WiDNALL. 

Mr.   McKnealxy   in   two  instances. 
Mr.  Bush  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Sebelius. 
Mr   Chamberlain. 

Mr    Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Myers. 

Mr   Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  RUPPE  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pindley. 
Mr.  MoSHER.   I 
Mr.  Morse.      I 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Roth. 
Mr.  Whitehuhst  in  two  instances. 


Mr  HoRTON  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr    Foreman  in  two  instances. 

Mr   Brock. 

Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr   Schwencel 

<The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaca  < .  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  tliree  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Ottincer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MONAGAN. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Biacgi. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Brinkley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 
Mr.   Charles  H.   Wilson  in   two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Yates. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  329.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Paolo 
(Paul)  Genoese  Zerbi:  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary 

S.  614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pranz  Charles 
Feldmeler;  to  the  committee  on  Judiciary. 

S.  823.  An  act  to  enable  consumers  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  arbitrary,  erroneous, 
and  malicious  credit  information;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  1442.  An  act  to  amend  section  131  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
control  of  outdoor  advertising  along  Federal- 
aid  hlghwa>-s.  In  order  to  authorize  one  or 
more  pilot  programs  for  the  purpose  of  such 
section;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  1456.  An  act  to  amend  section  8c(6)  (I) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as  re- 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  sub- 
sequent legislation,  so  as  to  permit  marketing 
orders  applicable  to  apples  to  provide  for 
paid  advertising;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture 

S  1786.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Harry  Martin;  lo  the  Committee  on  Judi- 
ciary 

S  2339.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
Luisa  Gorostegul  de  Dourron;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary. 

S.  2353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Leonardo  M.  Cabanilla;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


S  2354  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Bernard 
Weston  March;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  2363.  An  act  to  confer  US.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Lance  Cpl  Andre  L. 
Knoppert;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cihry 

S.  2426  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Delsa 
Evangelina  Estrada  de  Ferran;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  2481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Farid 
M  Piilelhan;  to  the  Committee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.J  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  to  welcome 
to  the  United  States  Olympic  delegations  au- 
thorized by  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  11271.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R.  14030.  An  act  to  amend  section 
358 1  a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  to  extend  the  authority 
to  transfer  peanut  acreage  allotments;  and 

H  J  Res.  934  Joint  resolution  to  Increase 
the  appropriation  authorization  for  th?  food 
.stamp  program  for  fiscal  year  1970  to 
$610,000,000. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL 
SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2546.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement 
of  aircraft  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein  Mis- 
sile Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
<  at  6  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m. ) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, November  13,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1325.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  requesting  approval 
of  an  additional  1,000  air  traffic  controllers 
under  the  budget  for  the  Department  of 
TYansportatlon  (H.  Doc.  91-190);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  ordered   to  be  printed 

1326.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral  of    the    United    States,    transmitting    a 
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reoort  of  the  audit  of  financial  statements 
^'^tLe  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
corporation,  calendar  yeax  1968.  Depar  - 
mcnt  of  Transportation  (H.  Doc  91-191). 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1327  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
AKriculture.  transmitting  a  report  of  agree- 
ments signed  under  Public  Law  480  n 
October  for  foreign  currencies.  P"""a"\^° 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  85-128;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1328.  A  letter  from  the  Director  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent transmitting  a  report  on  the  opera- 
tlon  of  section  401  of  the  Second  Supple- 
r^Tntl  Appropriation  Act,  1969,  limiting 
fiscaf  year  1970  budget  outlays,  through 
October  1969.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
?he   a^t;    to   the   Committee   on   Approprla- 

''7329  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Dlstrlc-  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
certain  teaches  m  the  public  schools  of  the 
Dlsulct  of  Columbia  to  count  as  creditable 
ler^iclior  retirement  purposes  all  periods  of 
Authorized  leave  without  pay  taken  by  such 
teachers  when  serving  as  officers  of  ero- 
pt^ee  organizations;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

1330  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of'  the  united  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on\he  effectiveness  and  administrative 
efficiency  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
nroKTam  under  title  IB  of  the  Economic  Op- 
Jorfunuy  Act  of  1964,  St.  ^ouls  and  St^Lou^s 
county.  Mo.,  Department  of  Labor,  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

1331    A  letter  from   the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  trans- 
miumg  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  U.  es- 
tablish an  Office  cf  Consumer  A^aU-s  to  f  d 
vise  the  President  with  regard  to  aU  ^natters 
affecting  the  Interests  of  ^^^^^i^^^'  "^^^Y, 
central    responslblUty    for    coordinating    aU 
Federal  programs  and  activities  affecting  con- 
TumeA    anf  to  assure  that  the  interests  of 
coSumers  are  considered  by  Federal  agen- 
c°e^  to  establish  a  Consumer  Advisory  Coun- 
cil to  advise  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  on  matters  relating  to  the  con- 
sumer interest;  and  to  establish  a  Consumer 
Protection  Division  within  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  represent  the  Interest  of  con- 
sumers  in  administrative   and  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  „        .         „f 

1332  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
31  1954  (68  Stat  1026).  providing  for  the 
consuuction.  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
the  Michaud  Flats  irrigation  prolect:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
.Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Not. 

e,   1969   the  lollou-iy.g  report  was  filed  on 

Nov.  10.  1969.) 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H  R.  14705.  A  bill  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Federal-State  unemployment  ccm- 
pcnsatlcn  program  (Rept.  No.  91-612)^  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

\Submitted  Nov.  12.  1969] 

Mr  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence Conference  report  on  H.R.  474  (Rept. 
No    91-613).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr     JONES    of    Alabama;    Committee    of 


conference.    Conference    report    on    S-J^li 
(Rept.  No.  91-614).  Ordered  to  be  PrlnM^- 

Mr  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  676.  Providing  for  agreeing  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate  on  the 
bill  HR.  12829   (Rept.  No.  91-618).  Referred 

to  the  House  Calendar.  

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules  House  Resolution  676.  Res°luUon 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  14705.  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  the  P^deral-State  unem- 
plovment  compensation  program  (Rept.  No. 
91-630).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.  I.  2751.  A  bill  to^^i^i-.d  sec- 
tion 715  of  title  32,  Unltef  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  application  of  local  law'n  deter- 
mining the  effect  ..f  contributory  negligence 
^n  clafms  involving  members  of  the  National 
Guard:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No^B'- 
G28)  Referred  to  the  Committee  cf  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  SMITH  cf  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  10124.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2401  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to 
extend  the  time  for  fillns;  tort  actions  by 
persons  under  the  a^e  of  21.  or  msane  or 
mentally  111.  or  imprisoned  en  a  criminal 
charge;  with  an  amendment  iR^P^^^a  9^- 
62^)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  cf  the  Union. 

Mr  HALEY;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
insular  Affairs.  H.R.  12785.  A  bill  to  declare 
that  the  united  States  holds  in  trust  for  the 
Southern  Ute  Tribe  approximately  213jn 
acres  of  land,  with  amendments  (Rept^  No. 
91-631)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Uiilon. 

Mr  HALEY;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
insular  Affairs.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12r 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  expenses  of  the  National  Council  on 
Indian  Opportunity;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept  No.  91-632).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 

the  Union.  „  . 

Mr  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Environmental  dangers  of  open- 
air  testing  of  lethal  chemicals  (Rept^  No. 
91-633)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Unlon^ 

Mr  PEPPER;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  677.  Warning  POi'^^^s  °'  °'"^'^ 
against  H.R.  14751  (Rept.  No.  91-634).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  SIKES:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
HR  14751.  A  Mil  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Department  of 
DefensJ  for  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
Amendment  (Rept.  No.  91^35)^  Referred  to 
the  committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Ktite  of  the  Union. 

Mr  TAYLOR;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Irsular  Affairs.  S.  2000.  An  act  to  establish 
the  Lvndon  B.  Johnson  National  Historic 
Site:  with  an  amendment  (Kept  No^  ^\";^^„  „ 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


ei-«18>.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 

^N^^*^WERS:  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
HR2481.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Corn- 
mander  John  W.  McCord;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept  No.  61-619).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York;  Committee  on 
Judiciary.  H.R.  3530.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Jams  Zalc.  anls.  Gertrude  Jar.sons.  Lorena 
jansons  Murphy,  and  Asia  Ja"4°"%"?|r^' 
with  an  amendment  (Rept  N°  91-«20i^ 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    While 

^Mr^  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  oti 
judlclarv.  H.R.  4105.  A  bill  f<=r/he  relief  of 
Doctor  Emll  Bruno;  with  .amendments  ( Rept^ 
No.  91-621).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr  RAILSBACK;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary'. H.R.  7264.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pearl  C  Davis;  without  amendment  I  Rept^ 
No.  91-622).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr  RAILSBACK:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary' H  R  7830.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  James 
Howard  Griffin;  without  amendment  (Rept^ 
No.  91-623).  Referred  to  the  committee  ol 
the  Whole  House.  .-  ...„,„,„ 

Mr  WALDIE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  8100.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  the  Burrowes 
Manufacturing  Corp.;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-624).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  DONOHUE;  Committee  on  the  Jud,- 
clarv  HR.  9092.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of_ 
Thomas  J.  Condon;  with  amendment*  (Rept^ 
No.  91-«25).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House.  ' 

Mr  FLOWERS;  Committee  on  the  Jud  - 
clary:  H.R.  106t2.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wal- 
ter L  Parker;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-626).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 

Whole  House.  .*,„,.„ 

Mr   WALDIE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR    12622.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  R^^sell  U. 
Chandler;   with  amendments   "f^^t^  No^  91 
627) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  lo  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  '^MITH  ol  New  York:  Committee  on 
Ju'dicia^'ry.  S.  476.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs  Marjone  Zuck;  without  amendment 
I  rept.  No.  91-616).  R?ierred  to  the  Cum- 
initiee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  RAILSBACK;  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
H  R  1697  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jack  Brown; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept  No.  91-617).  Re- 
ferred to  the  C:mmittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  FLOWERS:  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
HH  2241.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  John  T. 
Anderson;    with   an   amendment    (Rept.  No. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROCK;  /     ,   .  _„, 

HR  14740    A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  code  of  1954  to  allow  a  depreciation 
deduction  with  respect  to  the  taxpayer  s  resi- 
dence: to  the  committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Bv    Mr     FALLON     (for    himself.    Mr. 
"Kt.t.-czTNSKi,    Mr.    Edmondson.    Mr. 
CRAMEK,  Mr.  Harsha.   and  Mr.   Don 
H.  Clausen): 
H  R  14741    A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
Umt^d   States  code  to   revise   the   next  du^ 
date  for  the  cost  estimate  for  the  l^terst^te 
system  to  amend  chapter  4  relating  to  high- 
v.^y   safety,  and  for  other  purposes,    to  the 
Coinmlttee  on  Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr.  JACOBS;  „  ^        , 

HR  14742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Avi^uon  Act  of  1958  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  TraLportatlon  to  prescribe  regulations 
under  which  air  carriers  will  be  required  to 
"eserve  a  section  of  each  passenger-carrvlng 
aircraft  for  pasrengers  who  desire  to  smoke: 
to  the  Comiiiitee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

BvMr.McFALL; 
HS.  14743.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  cf  the 
united  States  Code  to  provide  lor  additional 
nominations  by  Members  of  Congress  of  pe- 
so^ for  appointment  to  the  service  ec»_a- 
en^cs  by  th?  Secretaries  of  the  '"il^tary  de- 
ptrtmcnis:     to    the    Committee    en    Armed 

Services. 

Bv  Mr.MATHIAS; 
HR    14744.   A  bill   to  amend   the   .-Vgrici).- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of   1933,  ai.  amehoecl. 
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and  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1937,  aa  amended,  to 
authorize  marketing  research  and  promotion 
projects  including  paid  advertising  for  al- 
monds: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   PEPPER: 

H  R  14745  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  Increase  OASDI  benefits  and 
raise  the  earnings  base,  with  subsequent  ad- 
justments as  the  cost  of  living  rises  to  In- 
crease widows'  and  widowers'  beneflt,s.  and 
to  liberalize  eligibility  for  disability  bene- 
fits, to  make  disabled  beneficiaries  eligible 
for  metllcare  without  regard  to  age.  to 
finance  the  medical  Insurance  program  en- 
tirely from  general  revenues,  and  to  cover 
prescription  drugs:  and  to  provide  for  .-»  study 
of  child  health  care:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mean.s 

By  Mr   PHILBIN: 

HR  14746  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incurred  in  providing  hiuhor 
education:  to  the  Committee  on  W.iys  ami 
Means 

By  Mr   REUS3 

H  R  14747  A  bill  to  prohibit  commercial 
flights  by  supersonic  aircraft  wi'hin  the 
United  States  until  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Educailun.  and  Welfare  finds  and  reports 
that  svich  flights  will  not  have  detrimental 
physiological  or  psychological  elTects  on  per- 
sons on  tVie  ground:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  arid  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr  SIKES 

H  R   14748    A     bill     to    provide    additional 
penalties  for  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  violence:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN 

H  R  14749  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  ta.x  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  m  providing  higher  educa- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   YATRON: 

H  R    14750     A     bill     to     amend     the     Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  SIKES 

HR   14751    A    bill    making    appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of   Defen.se   for   fiscal    year   ending   June   30. 
1970.  and  for  other  purpose.s 
By  Mr    ANNUN2IO 

H  R  14752  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  set  standards  to  assure  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions  for  work- 
ing men  and  women:  to  assist  and  encourage 
Stales  to  participate  in  elTorts  to  assure  such 
working  conditions:  to  provide  for  research, 
information,  educatioa.  and  training  in  the 
field  of  occupational  safety  and  health,  and 
for  other  purposes:  tp  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  BRADEJ^AS  I  for  himself.  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mr  I^EiD  Of  Nfw  Yurk.  and 
Mr.  Hansen  ofildahoi  : 

HR  14753  A  bill  Ui  authorize  the  US 
Commissioner  of  Ed  icatlon  to  estab- 
lish educational  prograns  to  encourage  un- 
derstanding of  policies  and  support  of  activi- 
ties designed  to  eiih  mce  environmental 
quality  and  maintain  epologiciU  balance:  t<j 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    BURTON  r>f  California: 

H  R.  14754  A  bill  to  create  marine  sanc- 
tuaries from  leasing  pursuant  to  the  Outer 
Contlneiit.;il  Shelf  Land  i  Act  in  areas  off  the 
coast  of  California  adjnicent  to  State-owned 
submerged  lands  when  such  St^ite  suspends 
ICiVoIng  of  such  submerg  ?d  lands  for  mineral 
purposes:  to  the  Commit  toe  on  Interior  and 
Iriaular   Affairs. 

H  R.  14755.  A  bill  to  ;,uthonze  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  s  ,udy  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a  nationiil  wildlife  refuge  in 
California  and  or  adjaient  Western  States 
lor    the   preservation   of!  the   California   tule 


elk:   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr    CAMP: 
HR.    14756     A    bill    to    provide   additional 
pyenallles  for  the  use  of  firearms  In  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  violence;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    DULSKI: 
HR     14757    A    bill    to    provide    additional 
penalties  for  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  com- 
mission of  cert.iin  crimes  of  violence:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By     Mrs      DWTER      (for     herself,     Mr 
ERLENnoRN.  Mr    Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
OeRAi.o    R     Ford.    Mr    Finoley,    Mrs. 
Hecki.er      of      Massachusetts,      Mrs. 
Reid    of     Illinois.     Mr      Harvey.     Mr 
Co't'GHi.iN.  Mr    Smith  of  New  York, 
and  Mr   Hunt)  : 
H  R    14758    A  bill   to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer    Affairs    to    advise    the    President 
with  regard   to  all  matters  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  consumers,  to  have  central  respon- 
sil>lliiy  for  coordinating  all  Federal  progr.-uns 
and    activities   affecting   consumers,    and    to 
assure   that    the   Interests   of   consumers    are 
considered  by  the  Federal  agencies:  to  estab- 
lish a  Consumer  Advisory  Council   to  .idvlse 
the   Director  of    the  Office  of   Consumer   Af- 
fairs on  matters  relating  to  the  consumer  in- 
terest,  and  to  establish  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Division  within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  represent   the  interests  of  consumers 
in   admlnisiraMve  and   judicial    proceedings: 
to    the    Committee    on    Government    Opera- 
tions 

By  Mr   FARBSTEIN: 
H  R     14759    A  bill   to  permit   the  Governor 
of   a   State   to   elect   to    use    funds    from    the 
States    Federal-aid    highway    system    appor- 
tionment  for  purposes  of   improving  motor- 
bus  tran.sporti'.tion  services:    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works 
By  Mr   FISH 
H  R   14760     A    bill    to   adjust   agricultural 
production,  to  provide  a  transitional  program 
for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  FOLEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Ci.o.SKEY.  Mr  Pettis,  Mr  Coughlin, 
Mr.    Pelly.    Mr     Weicker.   and    Mr. 

TiERNAN  I  : 

H  R  14761.  A  bill  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment, production,  and  distribution  in  inter- 
state commerce  of  low-emission  motor  vehi- 
cles in  order  to  provide  the  public  increased 
protection  against  the  hazards  of  vehicular 
exhaust  emission,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr   FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  R  14762.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
penalties  for  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  violence:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee 

H  R  14763  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
mortgage  credit,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H  R.  14764  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  to  limit  the  rates  of  Interest  or 
dividends  payable  on  certain  deposits  and 
accounts,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  GALLAGHER 

H  R.  14765  A  bill  to  enable  consumers  to 
proiect  themselves  against  arbitrary,  erro- 
neous, and  malicious  credit  information:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fountain.  Mr.  Lennon,  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina)  : 

HR.  14766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  by  adding  a  new  title,  which  re- 
stores to  local  school  boards  their  consti- 
tutional power  to  administer  the  public 
schools  commuted  to  their  charge,  confers 
on  parents  the  right  to  choose  the  public 
schools  their  children  attend,  secures  to 
children  the  right  to  attend  the  public 
schools  chosen  by  their  parents,  and  makes 


effective  the  right  of  public  school  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  to  serve  In  the  schools 
in  which  they  contract  to  serve:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   McDADE 

HR     14767     A    bill    to    adjust    agricultural 
production,  to  provide  a  transitional  program 
for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr   MINISH 

H  R  14768  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  review 
by  the  National  Research  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  safety  of 
substances  that  have  not  t>een  regulated 
\inder  the  Federal  Food.  Drtig.  and  Cosmetic 
Act  as  f<K>d  additives  becau.se  they  are  gen- 
erally recognized  as  safe  for  their  intended 
food  use:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    PETTIS 

H  R  14769  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  to  establish  an  equita- 
ble survivors'  aiinully  plan  for  the  uniformed 
.services:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

By   Mr    RUPPE 

H  R  14770  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  order  to  provide  within 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  interests  of  consumers,  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  programs  and  activities,  affect- 
ing consumers,  to  assure  that  the  interests 
of  consumers  are  timely  presented  and  con- 
sidered by  Federal  agencies,  to  represent  the 
interests  of  consumers  before  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
consumer  intormatlon:  to  establish  a  Con- 
sumer .Advisory  Council  to  oversee  and  evalu- 
ate Federal  activities  relating  to  consumers: 
to  authorize  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, at  the  request  of  businesses,  to  conduct 
product  standard  tests;  and  for  other  pur- 
p.kses:  to  ihe  C4>mmittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H  R  14771  A  bill  to  provide  a  pension  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

H  R  14772  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  of  $125  per  month 
to  World  War  I  veterans,  subject  to  a  $2,400 
and  ¥3.600  annual  income  limitation;  to  pro- 
vide that  retirement  Income  such  as  social 
security  shall  not  be  counted  as  income;  to 
provide  that  such  pensions  shall  be  increased 
by  10  per  centum  where  the  veteran  served 
overseas  during  World  War  I;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs 

By    Mr     RYAN    i  f or    himself    and    Mr 
Burton  of  California  |  : 

H  R    14773    A  bill  U    provide  for  a  compre- 
heiiMve  income  maintenance  program;  to  the 
Comniittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   BOB   WILSON: 

H  R  i4774.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  by  amending  the  depres- 
.sant.  stimulant,  and  hallucinogenic  drug 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

H  R.    14775.   A   bill   to   protect    the   public 
health  and  safety  by  amending  the  narcotic 
drug    laws,   and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee   on   Ways   and   Means. 
By  Mr   MINISH: 

H  J  Res  981.  Joint  resolution  proposh.g  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States   relative  to  equal   right*   for  men  and 

women:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 

H  Con.  Res.  444.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  adoption  of  policies  to  offset  the 
adverse  effects  of  governmental  monetary 
restrictions  upon  the  housing  Industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  FRASER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  445.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  North  Vietnam  and  its  allies  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakote  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr.  Beall 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Blackbuhn,  Mr 
BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  BROYHiLi-  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
BURTON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Button,  Mr. 
CARTER,  Mr.  COU.INS,  Mr.  Conable, 
Mr  ConcHLiN,  Mr.  Cowger,  Mr  Dei-- 
LENBACK.  Mr.  DENNIS,  Mr^  D^w^J*; 
BKi.   Mr.   EDWARDS   Of    Alabama.   Mr. 

ESHUEMAN,    Mr.    FOREMAN      Mr.     PRE- 

I.INCHUYSEN.    Mr.    F»^^.    Mr     Gou>- 

WATF31.  Mr   GooDLiNG.  and  Mr   Smfth 

of  New  York)  :  ,,. 

H  Res  678    Resolution  toward   peace  with 

ju"icein    Vietnam;    to   the    Committee   on 

Koreign  Affairs.  ^^^^^    .for    himself,    Mr. 

HARSHA,  Mr.  HosMER,  "r   JoNAS   Mr. 

KETTH.     Mr      LANDCREBE,     Mr.     LUJAN, 

Mr  LUKENS,  Mr.  McClory.  Miv  Mc- 
S^NAtD  of  Michigan,  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr  MESKiLL,  Mr  Miller  of  Ohio, 
Mr  Mobher.  Mr.  Pirnie.  Mr.  Poi  f. 
Mr  POLLOCK,  Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  Mr. 

QUILLEN.    Mr.    ROBISON.     Mr.     R^^PP^' 

Mr      RUTH.     Mr.     Schadeberc,     Mr. 

Scherle.  and   Mr    Sebelius)  : 

H  Ree  679    Resolution  toward  peace  with 

justice   in   Vietnam;    to    the   Committee    on 

Foreign  Affairs.  ^^^^^     ^^^^    ^^^^^,^     ^^ 

ALEXANDER.  Mr    BLANTON.  Mr.  CABELL, 

Mr.    O'NEAL     of    Georgia,    and    Mr. 
Passman)  : 
H  Res  680    Resolution   toward   peace  with 
ju"lce    in    Vietnam:    to    the   Committee    on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

Bv    Mr.    McDADE     (for    himself.    Mr. 

HAMMERSCHMIDT  and   Mrs.   DWYER): 

H  Res  681.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 

justice   in    Vietnam;    to   the   Committee    on 

Foreign   Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  MAHON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
'mer  Mr.  Flynt.  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr. 
Haley.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Patman.  Mr.  Landrvm.  Mr.  Griffin. 
Mr  Gettys.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan, Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chappell, 
Mr  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy   of    New    York.    Mr.    Monacan, 


Mr     Charlbs    H    Wilson,    and    Mr 
Xjsnnon)  :  ,  . 

H  Res  682    Resolution  toward  peace  with 
juftlce   in   Vietnam;    to   the   Committee   on 

"■""'"bv  Mr'sNYDER  (for  himself,  Mr.  STAr- 
"roRD,   Mr.   Stanton,   Mr.   Steiger  of 
Arizona,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Wampler.  Mr.  Weicker, 
Mr    WHALEN,   Mr.   Bob  Wilson,   Mr. 
Wyatt.    Mr.    WYLiE,    Mr.    Zion.   Mr. 
BiESTER.   Mr.   ESCH.   Mr    Dickinson. 
Mr    Skubitz,    Mr    Reifel.   Mr    Wig- 
gins    Mr     Hall.    Mr.    Springer.    Mr. 
Martin.    Mr.    Horton.   Mr.    McClos- 
KEY.  and  Mr,  Gude)  : 
H  Res  683    Resolution  toward  peace  with 
justice    in    Vietnam;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Bv    Mr     ULLMAN    (for    himself.    Mr 
"Mollohan.  Mr.  Kazen.  Mr.  Edvvards 
of   Louisiana,    Mr.    Jones    of    North 
Carolina.  Mr.   Melcher,   Mr.   Hicks, 
Mr    BEViLL,  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas 
Mr.    EviNS    of    Tennessee,    and    Mr 
Stuckey): 
H  Res  684    Resolution  toward  peace  witn 
Justice  ^n   Vietnam;    to   the   Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By    Mr.    GIAIMO     (for    himself,    Mr. 
BiAcci.  and  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon)  : 
H  Res  685     Resolution    commending    the 
American  serviceman  and  veteran  of  Vietnam 
for  his  efforts  and   sacrifices;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H  Res  686,    Resolution    providing    for    re- 
imbursement of  certain  travel  expenses  in- 
curred by  employees  in  t^e  offices  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H  Res  687  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  United  States  should  actively  participate 
in  the  1972  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Human  Environment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN  (for  himself  and  Mr 

RIEGLE)  : 

H   Res.   688.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 


Justice   in   Vietnam;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs, 

By  Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts : 
H  Res  689.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice   in   Vietnam;    to    the   Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs 

Bv  Mr.  YOUNG: 
H  Res"  690    Resolution  toward  peace  •witn 
Justice   in   Vietnam:    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally-  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr   COHELAN:  .    ,.    ,„ 

HR  14776  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Italc 
Vitiorlo  Marrlcchi:  to  the  Committ*e  on 
ihe  Judiciary. 

BvMrs   DWYER 
HR   14777    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Libera    Scrocca    de    Girolamo;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr  MOSS: 
H  R   14778.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Charles 
S      Gordon:      to     the     Committee     on     the 

Judiciarv. 

By  Mr  PODELL: 
HR   14779    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Murray 
Svk-artz    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMrWHITTEN: 
H  R  14780   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  P 
Cook    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petiUons 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

327  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner  York,  Pa,  relative  to  legislation 
clarify  ng  the  operation  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment' to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
'St.ates    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

1^8  Also,  petition  of  Walter  M,  Seiter. 
Aurora.  Colo.,  relative  to  pensions  for  vet- 
erans of  world  War  I:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


SENATE— T^erfnesrfai/,  November  12,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C 
Byrd.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West 

'Se^Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Sovereign  God  of  the  nations,  we 
earnestly  pray  that  Thou  wilt  keep  the 
United  States  in  Thy  holy  protection.  In- 
cline the  hearts  of  all  citizens  to  culti- 
vate a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  unity. 
Bring  the  people  to  a  firm  consensus  for 
peace  with  freedom  and  give  us  resolu- 
tion to  obtain  it  for  ourselves  and  for  all 

"^Bless  all  who  serve  Thee  in  this  place 
that  they  may  have  the  higher  wisdom 
of  Thy  spirit,  exercise  brotherly  affec- 
tion for  one  another,  and  in  all  things 
demean  themselves  with  the  charity  and 
humility  of  Thy  Son  who  went  about 
doing  good. 

In  whose  name  we  pray.  Amen. 

DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication  to  the  Senate. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter:  ^^   ^^^^^^ 

President  pro  tempore. 
Washington   DC,   November   12,   1969. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 

I  appoint  Hon.   Robert  C.  Byrd,  a  Senator 

from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

RICHARD  B   Russell. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


S  1689.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act  to  protect  children 
from  tovs  and  other  articles  intended  for 
use  by  children  which  are  hazardous  due 
to  the  presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazards,  and  for  other  purposes 
On  November  10.  1969: 

S    267    An   act   for   the   relief   of   Lt.   Col 
Samuel  J.  Cole.  US.  Army  (retired). 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senat*  by  Mr,  Leonard 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts: 
On  November  6.  1969: 

S  210.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Pueblo 
of  Laguna;  and 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed   Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

THE  JOURNAL 
Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day,  November    11.    1969,   be   dispensed 

*  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teni- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  able 
Senator  from  Oolorado  (Mr.  Allott) 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
I  also  want  at  this  time  to  thank  him 
very  much  for  his  accommodation  with 
respect  to  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  i"  a  pleasure. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
"unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consen*  that  when  tlie 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in.  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tctfnorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  Later  in  the  day  the  Senate  modified 
this  order,  to  provide  for  the  Senate  to 
adjourn  to  9:45  a.m.  tomorrow.) 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  HON.  CLEM- 
ENT F.  HAYNSWORTH,  JR..  TO  BE 
AN  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OP  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  most  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin i  submitted  for 
printing  in  the  Record,  his  individual 
views,  as  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  on  the  Presidents 
nomination  of  Judge  Clement  P.  Hayns- 
worth  to  be  one  of  the  Associate  Justices 
of  the  US.  Supreme  Court.  Because  of 
my  profound  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  have  most 
carefully  reviewed  this  document  in 
order  to  determine  if  it  contained  any- 
thing that  would  cause  me  to  conclude 
that  my  judgment  of  the  matter  was  m 
error  and  that  my  vote  should  be  against 
the  choice  of  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  found  nothing  to  cause 
me  to  doubt  my  previous  conclusion.  I  am 
compelled  to  say  to  my  sood  friend  from 
Michigan  that  I  believe  his  first  impres- 
sions were  right.  When  he  said  on  a  prior 
occasion  that  J\idge  Haynsworth  could 
not  be  rejected  on  the  basis  of  liis  philos- 
ophy, he  was  right.  And.  when  he  ques- 
tioned whether  Thurgood  Marshall  or 
Aithur  Goldberg  would  have  been  con- 
firmed if  the  criteria  had  been  the  nomi- 
nee's philosophy,  he  was  right. 

He  was  right  when  he  said  it  would  be 
an  error  for  a  judge  to  attempt  to  avoid 
hearing  a  case  by  merely  pointing  to 
some  remote  or  Insubstantial  interest 
and  that  if  this  were  allowed  it  would 
not  only  snarl  the  procedures  of  the 
courts  but  would  unfairly  burden  the 
other  members  of  the  judiciary. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  his  assess- 
ment then,  that  the  same  Judge  who  Is 
required  to  disqualify  himself  when  he 


has  a  substantial  interest  in  a  case  is 
under  £in  equally  compelling  duty  not  to 
disqualify  himself  In  cases  where  he  does 
not  have  a  substantial  Interest.  I  affirm 
his  conclusion,  arrived  at  after  review- 
ing all  of  the  pertinent  facts  in  regard 
to  the  Darlington  Mill  cEise  and  the 
Judge's  interest  in  Carolina  Vcnd-A- 
Matic  Inc..  that  "Judge  Haynsworth  did 
not  have  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
Darlington  case,  decided  by  his  court ' 
and  that  "not  only  was  he  not  guilty  of 
impropriety,  interestingly  enough,  under 
accepted  doctrines  of  judicial  ethics,  he 
irally  had  a  duty  to  hear  and  decide  it' 

I  hasten  to  emphasize  that  the  Septem- 
ber 14  speech  of  my  good  friend  from 
Michigan  did  conclude  with  the  reserva- 
tion of  a  right  to  change  his  mind,  if  new 
facts  should  develop  to  necessitate  it. 
What  I  am  saying  today,  is  simply  that 
I  have  now  carefully  reviewed  the  in- 
dividual views  and  there  are  no  new 
facts  recited  which  convince  me  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  .should  not  be  con- 
firmed by  this  body. 

Mast  of  us,  here  in  the  Senate,  have 
been  studying  this  matter  closely,  and 
will  .soon  come  to  the  point  of  debate 
concerning  it.  That  debate  and  the  prior 
e.xpres.sions  of  both  opponents  and  the 
proponents  are  calculated  to  provide  a 
full  airing  of  the  charges  against  the 
nominee  so  that  each  of  us  may  cast  an 
informed  vote,  and  together  arrive  at  a 
just  conclusion.  To  this  end,  and  only 
this  end,  it  is  my  purpose  to  briefly  review 
the  matters  set  forth  In  the  Individual 
views  as  I  see  them,  based  on  a  complete 
reading  of  the  hearing  transcript. 
I 

Under  the  caption  of  "Genesis  of 
Doubt."  the  initial  matter  mentioned  is 
that  of  the  June  2,  1969.  testimony  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  own  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  Judge  Haynsworth  tliat  he 
was  asked  to  testify  as  a  most  respected 
member  of  the  Federal  judiciary  in  con- 
nection with  desired  congressional  im- 
provements to  upgrade  our  judiciary.  It 
is  important  that  he  was  not  testifying 
in  regard  to  an  inquiry  concerning  his 
personal  conduct  as  a  judge,  but  Instead 
was  testifying  as  an  adviser  to  the  sub- 
committee. On  June  2,  the  subject  before 
the  committee  was  judicial  disclosure,  not 
the  business  interests  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. By  the  way.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan's  bill.  S.  2109. 
on  the  subject  of  judicial  disclosure  which 
attests  to  his  sincere  interest  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   yield   for  a   half  moment? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  intend,  of 
course,  to  debate  the  matter  with  the 
Senator  this  morning.  I  should  like  to 
have  it  clear,  however,  that  the  prelimi- 
nary statement  I  made,  indicating  a  ten- 
tative conclusion,  was  made  before  the 
hearings  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary began,  and  that  such  facts  as  were 
subsequently  revealed  came  to  light  dur- 
ing the  hearings  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  record  of  which  the  Senator 
is  now  about  to  turn  his  attention  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


The  judge  has  been  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  judicial  reform  and  in  these 
June  2  hearings,  he  was  asked  his 
opinion  about  requiring  a  disclosure  of 
business  interests  by  Federal  judges, 
upon  assuming  the  bench.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth replied,  stating  that  he  supported 
such  a  requirement.  That  answered  the 
question  asked  of  him.  but  he  went  on  to 
comment  that  he,  himself,  had  resigned 
from  "directorships  and  things  of  that 
sort  "  with  the  exception  of  a  tru.steesliii) 
of  a  small  foundation  when  he  became  i 
judge.  It  is  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  when  Judge  Haynswortli 
appeared  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  connection  with  his  appointment 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  he  "found  it  nec- 
e.s.sary  to  admit "  his  testimony  in  June 
on  this  other  matter  was  erroneous. 

First.  I  am  afraid  that  this  statement 
could  readily  be  misconstrued  as  an  in- 
dication of  an  admission  of  fal.se  te.sti- 
mony  or  misleading  testimony  by  tho  e 
not  as  intimately  fiuniliar  with  tlie  pro- 
ceedings as  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
It  IS  my  view  that  while  we  well  could  be 
concerned  if  it  had  been  revealed  that 
the  judge  had  misstated  his  businc.s,s 
connections  at  a  tini|B  when  that  matter 
was  the  subject  of  an  Inquiry.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  It  would  be  wholly  erroneous 
for  us  to.  in  any  way.  construe  tlu.s 
volunteered  comment  as  any  kind  of  false 
testimony. 

Secondly,  although  the  important 
thing  is  that  the  statement  on  June  2 
was  not  an  incorrect  answer  and  did  not 
mislead  the  subcommittee,  I  believe  that 
it  is  entirely  reasonable  and  logical  to 
conclude  that  when  Judge  Haynswoitli 
went  iaefore  tlie  subcommittee  in  June  to 
testify  with  respect  to  guidelines  to  be 
laid  down  by  Congress  for  men  serving  as 
judges  in  the  future,  he  would  not  have 
taken  an  inventory  of  his  past  business 
relationsliips  or  in  any  way  be  prepared 
to  testify  concerning  them.  Particulaily. 
not  for  the  year  1957  to  which  his  otT- 
hand  comment  in  1969  pertained,  a  pe- 
riod of  12  years  prior  to  that. 

Third,  as  a  footnote  to  the  matter,  I 
deem  it  worthy  of  note  that  the  judge's 
relationship  to  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic 
when  he  became  a  judge  in  1957,  which 
he  neglected  to  mention  on  June  2,  was 
not  secret  in  the  court  of  appeals  where 
he  was  then  a  judge;  nor  was  it  a  secret 
to  the  Justice  Department.  Exactly  the 
contrary  is  true.  It  had  been  dramati- 
cally focused  upon  in  1963,  when  the 
Textile  Workers  Umon  tried  to  use  it  to 
gain  a  reversal  of  a  case  which  they  had 
lost.  Even  if  there  had  been  some  reason 
for  Judge  Haynsworth  to  attempt  to  de- 
ceive the  subcommittee,  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  anyone  would  think  the 
judge  would  have  tried  It  in  regard  to 
that  instance.  Commonsense  leaves  only 
the  conclusion  that  I  luged;  namely,  that 
there  was  no  false  testimony  or  thought 
of  false  testimony  and  there  is  nothing 
whatsoever  of  value  in  our  considering 
the  testimony  given  on  June  2  in  making 
our  determination. 

The  next  matter  discussed  in  the  indi- 
vidual views  of  my  esteemed  colleague  is 
that  of  ihe  judge's  testimony  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  with  respect  to  his 
appointment. 

On  page  91  of  the  hearing  record,  the 


Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  again 
brought  up  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic.  Inc. 
He  asked  Judge  Haynsworth  when  it 
was  that  he  resigned  as  one  of  the  vice 
presidents  of  Vend-A-Matic.  The  judge 
replied  that  he  had  thought  he  had  for- 
mally severed  the  connection  with  the 
company  when  he  assumed  the  bench  in 
1957  but  in  effect,  later  in  1963  when  he 
decided  to  resign  as  a  director,  he  found 
he  was  still  being  carried  in  the  minute 
book  of  the  company  as  one  of  its  vice 
presidents  and  he  resigned  that  post  also^ 
Again  the  implication  is  that  of  false 
testimony;  that  he  had  given  previous 
false  testimony. 

There  is  no  false  testimony  here.  "The 
judge's  account  of  when  he  resigned  is 
not  contested.  Instead,  the  state"^enl  o 
the  judge  as  to  his  belief  in  1963  of  what 
he  had  done  in  1957  is  made  the  issue. 
For  what  purpose?  There  was  nothing 
wrong  legally,  ethically,  or  mor^ly    m 
the  judge  being  shown  as  a  vice  president 
in  that  minute  book  during  those  years, 
and    I    think    this    is    very    important. 
What  I  suppose  is  inferred  is  that,  when 
the  judge  said  he  thought  he  had  pre- 
viously resigned  as  a  vice  president,  it  is 
not  reasonable  for  him  to  have  thought 
that   As  evidence  of  this  alleged  wrong 
the  fact  brought  out  by  the  judge  him- 
self that  he  continued  to  be  shown  as  a 
director   and   vice  president  is  cited.   I 
must  confess  that  I  cannot  find  logic  in 

this  at  all.  . 

Tlie  matter  of  whether  the  judge  did, 
or  did  not.  know  he  was  a  vice  presi- 
dent as  I  have  said,  is  of  no  importance, 
in  my  view,  yet  it  is   taken  one  step 
further:  It  is  said  he  must  have  known 
he  was  a  vice  president  because  these 
veariy  pages  in  the  minutes  from  1958 
through  January  1963  contain  his  sig- 
nature acknowledging  receipt  of  notice 
of  the  yearly  meetings.  Then,  as  addi- 
tional   proof    that    Judge    Haynsworth 
knew  he  was  a  vice  president  from  1957 
to  1963    ii  is  pointed  out  that  his  wile 
should  have  known  it  because  she  was 
the  secretai-y   of   the  corporation,   and 
that  she  prepared  the  minutes.  In  con- 
nection with  this,  the  individual  views 
give  page  92  of  the  hearing  record  as  tne 
source  of  the  statement  of  what  Mrs. 
Haynsworth's  role  was  and  I  am  con- 
strained to  point  out  that  the  testimony 
on  that  page  gives  quite  a  different  pic- 
ture  I  want  to  read  the  pertinent  part 
but  before  I  do.  lest  there  be  some  mis- 
understanding, it  should  be  noted  that 
Mrs  Havnsworth  was  the  "secretary'   of 
the  corporation  in  the  sense  that  she  was 
a  corporate  officer.  By  title,  she  was  its 
secretary.  The  statement  on  page  92  per- 
taining to  the  preparation  of  the  minutes 
and   Mrs.    Haynsworth   is   in    testimony 
of  Judge  Haynsworth  as  follows: 

As  far  as  the  minutes  are  concerned.  I 
am  sure  she  signed  what  uas  prepared  and 
uhat  teas  handed  to  her.  and  she  did  sign 
the  minutes  in  1962  and  1963. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  is 
nothing  to  the  contrary  in  the  transcript 
As  I  said,  however,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  there  is  any  justification  for  even 
delving  into  the  matter  of  whether  the 
judge  was  a  vice  president,  or  whether  he 
or  his  wife  knew  it  but  beyond  that,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  f aUs  to  convince 


me  that  the  judge  came  before  the  com- 
mittee and  erroneously  stated  what  his 
knowledge  was. 

Before  I  mpve  on  to  other  grounds  in 
these  individual  views.  I  want  to  refer 
to  page  67  of  the  hearing  record  for  the 
Judges  explanation  of  why  he  believed 
his  name  continued  to  appear  as  one  of 
the  vice  p:csidents  of  this  corporation 
formed  and  controlled  by  his  friends; 

senator  Tydinc.-^  In  your  statement  that 
vou  submitted  to  the  committee,  you  stated 
that  vour  recollection  was  that  you  resigned 
as  vice  president  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc 
in  1957  Can  vou  explain  why  you  were  car- 
ried on  the  books  of  the  company  as  vice 
president  until  1964 ■' 

Judge  HAYNSWORTH.  Ycs  It's  a  case  of  the 
shoemaker's  children.  The  meetings  we  had 
were  extremely  Informal,  as  I  said,  usually  at 
lunch  and  I  am  sure  what  happened  was 
that  after  this  a  motion  was  made  to  re- 
elect the  same  group  to  serve  as  officers  from 
the  year  before,  and  the  minutes  for  that 
year  "were  picked  up  for  the  next  year. 

Senator  Tydings  Did  you  ever  receive  any 
salarv  or  remuneration  as  vice  president  of 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  while  you  were  on 
the  Federal  bench'' 

Judge  Haynsworth   No.  sir. 

The  next  ground  in  the  individual 
views  recites  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
testified  in  regard  to  the  vice  presidency 
of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  after  he  was 
appointed  to  the  bench:  "I  did  not  ha-e 
any  active  duties  in  that  office,  and  the 
letter  of  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  written  at  the 
time  the  Textile  Workers  Union  at- 
tempted to  use  Judge  Haynsworth's  con- 
nection with  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  as 
a  reason  for  reversal  of  the  Darlington 
ca.se.  is  quoted: 

We  are  assured  that  Judge  Haynsworth  has 
had  no  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic.  has  never  sought 
business  lor  it  or  discussed  procurement  of 
locations  for  it  with  the  officials  or  employe-s 
of  any  other  company. 

That  letter,  as  these  individual  views 

relate    absolved   Judge   Haynsworth   of 

critici-sm  in  connection  with  the  Darhng- 

ton  case. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 

says : 

A  perusal  of  the  corporate  records  does  not 
leave  one  with  the  assurance  that  the  nom- 
inee had  no  active  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  Vend-A-Matic. 


What  this  amounts  to  is,  at  least,  a 
conclusion  that  there  is  a  substantial 
question  as  to  the  truth  of  the  judge  s 
testimony  before  the  committee  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  investigation  and  report 
in  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
I  might  add  I  think  it  amounts,  in  effect, 
to  asking  the  judge  to  prove  himself  in- 
nocent before  any  charges  have  been 
made  against  him.  I  see  nothing  in  the 
record  for  any  conclusion  of  substantial 
question  raised  as  to  the  truth  of  his 
testimony. 

In  support  of  this  ground,  my  esteemed 
friend  from  Michigan  has  cited  what  ap- 
pears to  me.  on  the  basis  of  my  previous 
practice  of  law  in  Colorado,  which  oc- 
curred over  some  25  years,  a  routine  type 
of  paragraph  that  the  attorneys,  who 
were  actually  responsible  for  keeping  the 
corporate  minutes,  probably  inserted  in 
the  corporate  minute  book  on  June  3. 


1957  right  after  Judge  Haynsworth  had 
been'  appointed  by  President  Eisenhower 
to  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals^ 
I  personally,  cannot  squeeze  one  drop  of 
suspicion  or  doubt  of  the  testimony  of 
Judge  Havnsworth  or  the  report  of  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  out  of 
this  "before  the  fact"  insertion  in  the 
corporate  minute  book,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  evidence  which  was  eUcited 
in  the  hearings  which  pertained  to  the 
actual  facts  as  they  did  occur  from  the 
time  Judge  Haynsworth  was  appointed 
until  he  completely  severed  his  contacts 
with  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic. 

As  I  recall,  there  is  a  i-ule  of  law  that 
would  preclude  its  use  in  a  court  as  evi- 
dence, under  circumstances  such  as  we 
have  here,  to  prove  what  he  did.  in  fact, 
do   The  uncontradicted  unaltered  testi- 
mony of  Judge  Haynsworth.   from   the 
beginning  of  the  hearing  record  to  the 
end  as  to  what  he  did  for  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matic  from  the  lime  he  assumed  the 
bench  until  the  time  he  decided  to  re- 
sign    comes    through    loud    and    clear. 
Never  was  there  a  deviation  nor  a  doubt 
His  testimony  coincides  with  all  other 
testimonv  perfectly.  I  specifically  refer 
to  the  following  pages  of  the  transcript 
as  examples:    15.  20.  26.  42.  43.  59.  60. 
61,  62.  67.  87.  91.  292.  and  311. 

Still  directed  to  the  testimony  of  Judge 
Havnsworth    and    the    findings    of    the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  re- 
gard   to   his   connection    with    Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic,  the  next  allegation  per- 
tains to  the  nominal  director's  f^^s  re- 
ceived by  Judge  Haynsworth— to  which 
there  is  no  question  that  he  could  legally 
or  ethically  receive.  The  first  reason  in 
support  of  this  ground  is  that  the  judge 
failed  to  provide  information  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  Senator  from  Maryland j  Mr. 
Tydings)   was  inquiring  as  to  the  hign- 
est  amount  of  fees  received,  at  page  61  of 
the  transcript,  and  Judge  Haynsworth 
thought  it  was  what  he  received  in  1963 
and  provided  that  figure  to  the  commit- 
tee but  he  also  said  he  could  not  at  that 
point  locate  the  figures  for  the  Previous 
lears.  to  be  sure.  Four  or  five  sentence 
previous,  on  the  same  page,  he  had    ust 
reminded  the  committee  that  it  had  hi.s 
income  tax  returns  and  reiterated  that 
the  figures  could  be  seen  there.  But.  as 
part  of  the  colloquy,  the  Senator  from 
Marvland  said : 

Well    you  can  supply  that  report  lor  the 
record 


And  the  judpe  responded  affirmative- 
iv    However,  it  was  after  that  that  le 
produced  the  1963  figure.  In  view  of  the 
fact  mv  colleague  from  Michigan  could 
have   either   inspected   the    income   tax 
returns  filed  with  the  committee   or  ad- 
vised the  judge  that  the  conimittee  was 
exi>ecting    a    separate    report.    I    believe 
thaT  thfs    aspect    of    the    reasons    for 
not     confirming     the     appointment     is. 
at  best,  not  v.-ell  taken.  That  the  com- 
mittee   had    the    income    tax    relurns 
can    also    be    seen    ^'•0'"^^%,^"?^^^ 
letter  of  September  6.  on  page  25  of  the 
hearing  record,  and  I  have  a  ^o  no  ed 
that  this  letter  specifically  notified  the 
committee  that  the  directors  fees  ap- 
peared in  those  income  tax  returns— page 
26   I  certainly  would  favor  checking  the 
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Income  tax  returns  before  citing  the  Ak- 
ures  contained  In  the  newspaper  article 
as  Is  done  in  these  Individual  views. 
Nevertheless,  even  with  the  figures  con- 
tained In  the  newspaper  article — $12,270 
total  for  8  years — I  am  not  personally 
persuaded  to  doubt  the  testimony  in  the 
hearing  record  with  respect  to  the  duties 
the  judge  performed  for  the  corporation. 
He  testified  that  he  was  no  longer  "ac- 
tive" in  the  corporation  as  a  vice  presi- 
dent, and  that  a  Mr.  Wade  Dennis  was 
hired  in  1957  to  take  over  those  duties 
performed  prior  to  his  appointment.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Wade  Dennis  later  be- 
came a  vice  president.  The  Judee  specifi- 
cally  advised  the  committee  that  the  only 
real  duty  he  continued  to  perform  was 
acting  as  aa  endorser  of  some  cf  the 
company's  notes — see.  for  instance,  paces 
42  and  43.  It  should  be  noted  at  this 
point  that  the  testimony  of  Judcie  Hayns- 
worth  on  page  60  of  the  hearing  record, 
as  set  forth  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, is  apparently  the  same  testimony 
that  resulted  in  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana's so-called  bill  of  particulars  con- 
tainint;  a  statement  that : 

Jucl(?e  Haynsworth  endori^od  notes  for  the 
curporatUon  In  amounts  ,\s  high  ft.s  $501,987 

Which  statement,  in  turn,  prompted 
the  able  Senator  from  Nebrasica  to  call  it 
to  our  attention  on  October  15  >  30220  > 
together  with  a  correction.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  last  .such  t-ndoiscd  Ifjan  was 
made  on  January  14.  1960.  and  was  re- 
paid on  February  IG,  1960  He  further 
directed  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  never  endorsed  "notes 
in  amount*^  as  hi^h  as  $501,987"  and  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  ttie  cumulative  total 
of  endorsed  loan.s  ever  outstandinii  for 
the  corporation  was  only  $55,550. 

Mr.  President,  under  these  circum- 
stances. I  find  the  .statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  tliat  Judtje  Hayns- 
worth had  endor.sed  notes  for  the  cor- 
poration in  amounts  as  hi^h  as  $501,987 
not  only  a  ^reat  error  but  al.so  a  crcat 
injustice  to  Judge  Haynsworth.  I  think 
it  calls  for  an  apolouy  and  I  think  it 
should  be  forthcomiim.  This  .statement 
has  been  quoted  in  tlie  ncw.spapers.  in 
articles,  and  in  columns  all  over  tlie 
country  and  it  should  be  set  to  rest  once 
and  for  all,  because  upon  tins  statement 
many  people  have  formed  snap  judK- 
ments  as  to  the  part  Judge  Haynsworth 
was  playing  in  the  affairs  of  Vend-A- 
Matic. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield '!' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  With  reference  to  the 
notes  for  the  $501,987  as  cited  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  records  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  show  that  that 
wa^  corporate  indebtedness,  and  did  not 
disclose  Uie  amount  of  the  personally 
endorsed  notes  of  any  of  the  stockholders, 
including  Judge  Haynsworth? 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Yes.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, that  It  always  was,  and  al- 
ways was  considered  corporate  indebted- 
ness, although  Judge  Haynsworth  did 
endorse  the  notes. 


Mr,  HRUSKA,  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  that  fact  and  included 
in  the  Record  the  letters  and  commu- 
nications from  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  I  carefully  and 
meticulously  pointed  out  that  I  would 
not  fault  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for 
assimung  something  that  had  probably 
been  given  to  him  by  his  staff  or  by  in- 
vestigators on  whom  he  relied.  I  still  hold 
that  feeling,  because  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  not  participate  in 
anything  that  is  not  founded  upon  fact. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado in  the  suggestion  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  should  confess  to  the  inac- 
curacies contained  in  his  statement,  be- 
cause otherwise  it  will  continue  to  be 
batted  around  back  and  forth  and  refer- 
ence will  be  made  to  that  statement 
when,  plainly,  it  is  not  so.  A  clear  ac- 
knowledgment of  that  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  be  very 
much  in  order,  and  I  believe  that  he 
would  feel  better  if  he  did  so. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  veiy  much.  As  he  said, 
It  is  one  of  the  things  that  came  out  early 
and  Will  be  batted  around  for  a  long  time 
unless  those  who  used  it  put  it  to  rest. 

Personally,  I  can  understand  how  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  might  have  been 
led  into  a  trap,  in  tliat  he  might  have 
said  to  ijome  of  his  staff.  '  For  how  much 
did  he  obligate  himself?"  and  so  they 
went  back  through  all  Uie  corporate  rec- 
ords and  the  notes  and  total  them  up  and 
said.  "It  is  $501,987."  Thus,  he  might  have 
made  his  statement  in  very  good  faith 
but.  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  statement 
which  has  caused  incredible  mischief 
and  has  helped  to  create  an  aura  of  emo- 
tionalism based  on  inaccurate  facts 
which  could  preclude  a  decision  on  this 
matter,  based  upon  the  true  facts. 

I  believe,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  suggested,  it  .should  be  corrected.  I 
tiiank  the  Senator  very  much, 

Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  the  de- 
tails of  Judge  Haynsworth  s  life  under  a 
microsc'Ji>e  with  an  apparent  fervor  for 
locating  inconsistencies  and  discrepan- 
cies. I  have  been  interested  to  obser\e 
how  many  mistakes  we  are  making 
ourselves. 

In  any  event,  the  Uiriist  of  this  par- 
ticular reason  for  my  respected  friend 
from  Michigan's  opixjsition  to  Uie  ap- 
pointment IS  summed  up  by  him  with  the 
conclusion  that  Judge  Haynsworth  was  in 
fact  "active"  in  the  affairs  of  Carolina 
Vcnd-A-Matic  after  becoming  a  jud.s^e 
while  he  believes  that  Jud^e  Haynsworth 
denied  it.  I  most  respectfully  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  I  can- 
not agree.  What  is  "active"  is  subjective. 
I  might  buy  10  .shares  of  common  stocks 
and  consider  my.self  exceedingly  "active" 
in  the  stock  market,  but  if  my  next  door 
neighbor  only  had  those  .shares,  he  well 
might  not  consider  that  he  was  in  the 
stockmarket  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  interpolate  here  to 
say  using  this  example,  that  I  believe 
I  also  could  take  my  combined  wealth 
and  invest  it  in  some  common  stock 
on  the  stock  market  and  consider  my- 
self extremely  "active,"  while  other  Sen- 
ators  who   invested    the  same   amoimt 


would  consider  It  a  very,  very  minor  or 
negligible  position  in  the  stock  market 

We  both  could  find  people  who  would 
agree  with  our  view,  I  have  already  dem- 
onstrated that  Judge  Haynsworth  spoke 
oitt  loud  and  clear  and  defined  very  clear- 
ly just  what  he  meant  when  he  said  he 
was  no  longer  active  as  a  vice  president 
of  Vend-A-Matlc.  and  I  cannot  disagree 
with  him.  Prior  to  assuming  the  bench 
the  judge  and  several  members  of  his  law 
firm  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  vendim; 
machine  business.  I  think  how  this  mat- 
ter oritJinated  is  very  important. 

They  inconx)rated  and  organized  the 
busine;s  .sti-ucture.  They  started  out 
small  in  1950  with  a  coffee  machine  here 
and  a  coke  machine  there,  and  then  they 
built  the  business  into  a  bigger  one.  The 
company  had  no  credit  and  the  organiz- 
ers had  to  cosign  its  notes  at  first  in 
order  to  be  able  to  buy  machines  Judge 
Haynsworth  handled  the  arrangements 
with  the  bank. 

I  might,  by  way  of  interlineation,  pre- 
sume that  there  are  a  great  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  have  done  just 
exactly  the  .same  thing  in  their  lifetimes 
with  the  commencement  of  small  corpor- 
ations. 

Seven  .years  or  more  later.  Judec 
Haynsworth  was  named  a  judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  He  immedi- 
ately took  steps  to  remove  himself  from 
his  prior  role,  the  one  that  went  with 
being  a  vice  president.  Wade  Dennis  was 
hired  to  take  over  those  duties  the  judge 
had  performed.  The  record  is  uncontro- 
verted  on  this.  The  only  thing  the  judee 
did  continue  was  to  endorse  those  notes 
where  his  sisinature  was  required  for  the 
company  to  get  its  loans,  but  even  this 
ceased  in  1960,  On  the  basis  of  these 
clearlv  established  facts.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Judge  Haynsworth  lied  to  the 
committee,  nor  do  I  have  any  doubts 
about  it,  I  do  believe,  from  the  record, 
that  the  first  thing  in  his  thinking  in 
regard  to  whether  or  not  he  was  "active" 
in  the  business  was  his  state  of  mind 
about  the  company.  Prior  to  1957  he 
was  actively  interested  in  doing  what  he 
could  to  advance  the  business.  After  he 
assumed  his  judicial  responsibilities.  I 
believe  the  facts  bear  out  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  no  longer  actively  in- 
terested in  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  business,  but  he  could  not,  in  view 
of  his  responsibilities  to  his  a.ssociates, 
immediately  terminate  all  contact  with 
the  business.  However,  the  wheels  were 
put  in  motion  to  accomplish  that  result 
and.  on  the  basis  of  the  record,  it  is  my 
personal  belief  that  it  was  accomplished 
in  January  1960,  when  he  endorsed  his 
last  note  for  the  company.  His  being  pres- 
ent at  the  weekly  gathering  of  his  law 
partners  at  what  they  termed  weekly 
luncheon  meetings  of  "Directors."  I  am 
convinced,  was.  as  the  judge  testified, 
only  an  occasion  for  him  to  see  'hem 
when  he  was  in  town  from  Richmond. 
The  only  other  remnant  of  activity  was 
his  initial  occasional  giving  of  advice  to 
Wade  Dennis  and  others  about  obtaining 
financing.  As  I  said,  I  readily  accept  and 
believe  Judge  Haynsworth  when  he  said 
he  ceased  to  be  "active"  in  the  company 
upon  being  appointed  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 


I  must  say  I  see  nothing  in  the  record 
that  would  cause  me  to  believe  otherwise^ 

.At  this  point  Mr.  Griffin  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Mr,  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ^„i^  »« 

Mr   ALLOTT,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 

the    distinguished    Senator    from    Ne- 

Mr  HRUSKA,  We  are  dealing  with  an 
honorable  man,  who  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion   for    integrity,    and    therefore    his 
statements  should  be  taken  as  the  truth 
in  this  regard.  In  addition  to  that,  let  me 
ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado  whether 
Ws  perusal  of  the  record  disclosed  any 
testimony  or  evidence  of  any  ^md  which 
would  controvert  the  judge  s  testimony 
regarding    his    dealings    with    Carolma 
Vend-A-Matic,  which  the  Senator  has  so 
commendably  set  forth  in  his  statement^ 
Mr    ALLOTT.  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
thing  which  points  to  facts  other  than  as 
.s-Uted    by    him.    He.    according    to    the 
lecord.    in    fact,    became    inactive    in 
1957  It  is  unquestioned  that  Wade  Den- 
nis was  employed  to  take  over  the  func- 
tions he  performed  for  the  company.  He 
did  it  is  true,  have  to  continue  his  name 
on  '  the   notes.    Probably    the   company 
would  have  gone  out  of  business  if  he  had 
not  continued  to  endorse  the  not^  until 
1960.  At  that  time  he  separated  himseli 
completely  from  it. 

I  point  out  that  there  is  nothing  In 
those  few  things  he  did  contrary  to  the 
oath  of  office  he  took.  There  is  nothing 
contrary  to  such  action  in  the  Federal 
statute.  It  also  does  not  violate  the  judi- 
cial code  of  ethics  in  any  way. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Nor  did  it  violate  any 
court  rule  on  that  point.  It  was  not  untd 
later,  when  the  Judicial  Conference  in 
1963  issued  a  resolution  which  made  it 
improper  for  a  judge  to  continue  any 
directorship  or  office  in  a  corporation. 
At  that  time  Judge  Haynsworth  resigned 
from  the  directorship  of  the  family  cor- 
poration, which  was  a  closely  held  cor- 
poration, and  which  was  not  of  interest 
to  the  pubUc.  as  well  as  from  the  director- 
ship of  the  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  cor- 
poration. Is  that  true? 

Mr    ALLOTT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr    HRUSKA.  I  want  to  corroborate 
what  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  said 
about  the  absence  of  any  testimony  con- 
troverting the  testimony  of  Judge  HajTis- 
worth  on  the  point  of  his  involvement  in 
Carolina    Vend-A-Matic.    The    Senator 
from  Nebraska  was  present  at  most  o: 
the  hearings.  I  have  reviewed  the  record 
carefully  and  diUgently.  I  know  of  no 
evidence  that  controverts  the  judge  on 
this  point.  Yet  that  issue  of  his  activities 
is  belabored,  obviously  as  a  pretext,  ob- 
viously for  the  purpose  of  supportmg  the 
conclusion.  "We  do  not  want  him  on  tiie 
Supreme  Court."  In  my  opinion  this  con- 
clusion is  desired  by  some  because  they 
do  not  agree  with  the  nominee's  philos- 
ophy They  do  not  agree  with  President 
Nixon  s  idea  of  lending  a  litUe  balance 
to  the  Supreme  Court  personnel  by  ap- 
pointments such  as  this. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  spreading 
the  facts  on  the  Record  in  such  a  splen- 
did way. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  his  remarks.  I  personally  know 
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how  much  time  he  has  devoted  to  the 
hearings  and  to  an  analysis  and  study 
of  the  case.  His  advice  and  counsel  on 
this  matter  have  been  extremely  valu- 
able, not  only  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado but  to  everyone  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  reminded,  with  respect  to  his  re- 
marks, that  someone  once  said  that  one 
can  Uke  any  statement,  no  matter  how 
ridiculous  or  how  absurd  it  may  be^  and 
if  it  is  repeated  often  enough,  People  will 
start  to  believe  it.  So  with  the  repetition 
of  these  sUtements  by  certain  People  m 
the  news  area  who  are  toUlly  committed 
to  a  kind  of  philosophy  which  would 
make  them  wish  to  see  J"dge  HajTis- 
worth  defeated  we  can  see  that  many 
members  of  the  public  would  become  per- 
turbed and  would  believe,  in  fact,  that 
something  was  wrong,  when,  i"  J^ct^ 
nothing  was  wrong.  It  is  our  duty  to  see 
through    these    things,    not    perpetuate 

them,  ^.    i  i»  <„  ~n,. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  that  it  is  my 
opinion  that  there  was  nothing  illegal 
unethical,  or  immoral  in  the  judge  s 
doing  those  things  that  he  did  after  he 
became  a  judge.  The  only  way  that  this 
has  been  suggested  is  in  connection  with 
his  participation  in  the  textile  union- 
Darlington  case,  which  reasoning  I  can- 
not accept.  My  good  friend  from  ^Uchi- 
gan  I  Mr.  Griffin)  also  apparently  does 
not  accept  it,  as  his  individual  views  do 
not  even  mention  that  case  ana  the 
charges  which  some  have  been  trying  to 
generate  from  it. 

That  Mr  President,  concludes  my  re- 
view of  the  grounds  of  the  Senator's 
individual  views,  which  appear  under  the 
caption  of  "Genesis  of  Doubt." 


Tlie  second  portion  of  these  individual 
%iews  is  enUUed  "Participation  in  Bruns- 
wick  and  Other   Cases."   Initially,   tlw 
Federal  statutes.  28  United  States  Code 
455   is  set  out.  It  provides  that  a  judge 
shall  disqualify  himself  in  any  case  in 
which  he  has  a  substantial  interes^ 
and  "substantial  interest"  is  underlined. 
Next,  the  highly  regarded  Senator  from 
Michigan  notes  that  Judge  Haynsworth  s 
rUKkbroker  purchased  LOOO  shares  o^ 
stock  in  the  Brunswick  Corp.  for  him  on 
December  26.  1967.  and  sets  out  an  ex- 
cerpt from  page  305  of  the  transcript 
as  follows: 

senator  Matkwls.  You  consider  t^*  ?«" 
interest     (In    Brunswick)     wa«    substanUal 

Judge  HAYNSWORTH.  Ye«.  I  do.  without 
question,  though  it  w^  not  in  fe  outcome 
in  terms  of  that  but  more  substantial  tlian 
1  tbinlc  a  Judge  should  run  the  rlsli  oJ  being 
criticised 


Then  the  fact  that  Judge  Haj-nsworth 
had  sat  on  a  case,  together  with  two  of 
his  fellow  judges,  involving  the  Bruns- 
wick Corp.  on  November   10,   1967.   is 
stated,  and  it  is  then  further  stated  that 
the  written  decision  on  this  particular 
case  was  not  issued  untU  February  2 
1968.  By  now,  it  starts  to  appear  that 
here,  indeed.  Judge  Haynsworth   truly 
did  violate  the  statute,  but  the  additional 
facts  set  out  make  it  appev  worse.  One 
of  the  other  judges— Judge  Wmter— is 
quoted  as  saying  that,  under  law    no 
case  is  really  concluded  untU  the  wntten 
decision  is  filed  and  the  losing  party  has 


had  an  opportunity  to  Ale  any  a%  aUable 
motions  directed  at  that  decision^  Sub- 
sequently, it  is  recited  that  in  the  Bruns- 
S^e.  on  March  12,  1968,  the  losmg 
party  did,  in  fact,  file  a  postdecision  mo- 
tion which  was  denied  in  an  order  signed 
by  Judge  Winter  and  Judge  Haynsworth. 
^d  later,  on  April  3.   1968,  the  losing 
party  filed  a  moUon  asking  the  court  t^ 
reconsider  its  order  of  March   12.  This 
motion  was  denied  by  an  order  Prepared 
by   Judge  Haynsworth.   Those  are   the 
facts  set  out  in  the  individual  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan, 

Mr  President,  I  have  considered  other 
aspects  of  this  matter  in  arriving  at  my 
Seclusion  that  the  Brunswick  case 
should  not  prevent  Judge  Haynswort^h 
f?om  assuming  the  place  on  the  Supreme 
Court  to  which  President  Nixon  has  ap- 
pointed him. 

As  is  stated,  the  Brunswick  case  wa^ 
heard  by  Judge  Haynsworth.  sitting  with 
two  other  judges  of  the  court,  on  Novem- 
ber 10  1967.  and  the  decision  was  issuea 
in  February,  1968;  but  I  do  not  think  we 
Sin  stop  with  knowledge  of  those  facts 
alone.  I  deem  it  a  prerequisite  that  we 
consider  aU  of  the  facts  in  connection 
with  that  case.  I  would  expect  Judge 
Saj-nsworth  to  consider  aU  of  the  facU  if 
I  had  a  case  in  his  court  and  I  believe  I 
must  give  him  the  same  consideration 
^erf   nrst,    what    was    the    Brunswick 
case-what  did  it  Involve?  It  was  a  case 
where  tiie  court  of  appeals  was  doing 
just  what  its  name  implies,  hearing  an 
ippeal  of  a  decision  of  a  trial  court^^he 
decision  made  by  the  trial  court,  on  the 
basis  of  hearbig  the  evidence  and  ap- 
plying the  law.  was  affirm^  by  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  in  a  decision  writ- 
ten not  by  Judge  Haynsworth.  but  by 
Judge    Winter— hearings    record,    page 
240    In  other  words,  there  was  no  trial 
^such  of  a  lawsuit  before  thethree 
judges  in  common  vernacular.  They  re- 
viewed the  record  of  what  transpired  in 
the  trial  court  and  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments of  law   by  the  attorneys   as   to 
whether  or  not  the  trial  judge  had  prop- 
erly applied  the  law. 

What  was  involved  in  the  case,  accord- 
ing to  Judge  Winter— hearing  record, 
page  237— was  some  use6  bowling  alley 
equipment  that  Brunswick  had  sold  to 
Tbowling  alley  when  new.  The  Purchase 
price  had  not  been  completely  paid  and 
Brunswick  wanted  to  repossess  it.  How- 
ever the  landlord  of  the  bowling  alley 
had 'not  been  paid  his  rent,  which  was 
in  arrears,  so  he  claimed  he  had  a  lien 
on  the  equipment  not  only  for  the  un- 
paid back  rent  but  for  future  rent. 

So  we  had  these  two  people,  the  one 
that  sold  the  bowling  equipment  and  the 
other  the  landlord  on  whose  property  the 
bowling  equipment  was  located,  quarrel- 
ing as  to  who  had  the  prior  right  to  a 
Uen  upon  the  equipment.  Brunswick  was 
wiUing  to  pay  the  unpaid  rent  but  did 
not  think  it  should  pay  the  future  rent. 
That  is  what  the  lawsuit  was  all  about 
Then  the  case  was  heard  in  the  trial 
court,  the  judge  there  agreed  with 
Brunswick  and  so  ruled. 

What  were  the  proceedings  before  the 
court  of  appeals  when  the  landlord  ap- 
nealed?  As  I  said,  the  three  judges  heard 
the  legal  arguments  of  the  attorneys  on 
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November  10,  1967,  long  before  Judge 
Haynsworth  owned  any  Brunswick  stock. 
It  was  the  third  case  the  judges  had 
heard  that  day.  and  when  they  left  the 
courtroom,  they  briefly  put  their  heads 
together  and  agreed  unanimously  that 
the  trial  judge  had  made  the  right  deci- 
sion. Judge  Winter  was  assigned  the  task 
of  writing  the  opinion  to  reflect  this  de- 
termination, and  Judge  Haynsworth,  of 
course,  proceeded  in  the  following  days, 
to  continue  to  hear  the  numerous  cases 
of  the  court. 

The  Brimswick  case  was  not  a  close 
case;  there  was  no  reversal  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  trial  judge — it  was  routine. 
It  involved  no  "inside  information"  on 
Brunswick — page  251 — and  there  was  no 
reason  at  all  for  Judge  Haynsworth  to 
single  out  the  names  of  the  parties  to  it 
for  preservation  in  his  memory.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  properly  testified  to 
that  the  appeals  court  judges  do  not  pay 
any  attention  to  the  names  involved  in 
the  cases.  What  they  are  interested  in  is 
understanding  the  legal  arguments  so 
they  can  make  a  proper  decision.  Partic- 
ularly when  Judge  Haynsworth  was  not 
assigned  to  write  the  opinion,  I  cannot  in 
goo#  -conscience  charge  him  with  the 
knowledge  that  one  of  the  cases  of  the 
court  had  involved  the  Brunswick  Corp. 
when  on  December  15,  35  days  later,  he 
perfunctorily  met  with  his  stockbroker  to 
approve  his  recommendation  for  the  re- 
investment of  some  funds  that  had  re- 
cently become  available.  The  stockbroker 
recommended  Brunswick,  as  he  had  to 
his  other  clients,  and  the  judge  approved. 

Up  to  this  point  there  was  no  error,  no 
illegal  act,  or  anything  at  all  about  which 
a  question  coiUd  be  raised.  The  only  thing 
which  occurred  subsequently  was  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  finally  received  the 
opinion  which  Judge  Winter  had  been 
assigned  to  write  on  November  10.  At 
that  time  Judge  Haynsworth  noticed  the 
name  of  Brunswick  and  remembered  he 
had.  in  the  int€*-im.  agreed  to  the  Brims- 
wick stock  purchase.  The  written  opin- 
ion, however,  ^nly  contained  what  he 
had  agreed  ur)on  with  the  two  other 
judges  when  they  heard  the  appeal  and 
the  judge  determined  that  he  should  go 
ahead  and  sign  it.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  he  should  have  notified  the  other 
judges  and  diBqualified  himself  which 
would,  by  the  way,  also  disqualify  them. 
and  cause  the  whole  case  to  be  reheard 
and  all  their  efforts  to  be  for  naught.  The 
judge  did  not  think  this  was  necessary 
and  I  agree. 

The  motion  for  rehearing  by  the  land- 
lord was  filed  after  the  time  prescribed 
for  filing  such  motions  and  I  find  no 
fault  in  Judge  Haynsworth  remaining  in 
the  case,  thus  keeping  the  other  two 
judges  in,  by  signing  the  order  denying 
that  motion  and  the  same  is  true  as  to 
the  later  motion  asking  the  judges  to 
change  their  minds  about  the  late  filing. 
The  expert  on  judicial  disqualification, 
Mr.  Prank,  was  not  provided  with  the 
'  facts  on  the  Brunswick  case  and,  there- 
fore, could  not  comment  on  it.  Judge 
Winter,  however,  under  very  specific 
cross  examination,  stated  that  he  did  not 
view  the  Brunswick  facts  as  being  either 
a  violation  of  the  canons  of  ethics — page 
252 — or  of  the  statute  cited  by  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Michigan,  28 
United  States  Code  455 — page  259. 

That  Judge  Haynsworth  did  not  own 
the  stock  when  he  sat  on  the  case,  had 
no  inside  information,  the  manner  in 
which  he  came  to  purchase  Brunswick 
stock,  and  that  he  only  became  an  owner 
of  one  hundred  eighteen  ten-thousandths 
of  the  stock  of  a  company  which  only 
has  3  percent  of  its  activities  in  bowl- 
ing related  matters  also  persuades  me 
that  the  Brunswick  matter  does  not 
merit  recognition  as  a  reason  for  not 
voting  for  the  nomination.  The  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr. 
Mathias  >  and  the  reply  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth set  forth  initially  in  the  individual 
views  and  mentioned  by  me  previously, 
I  believe,  can  be  better  understood  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  as  I  have  here  re- 
lated them.  I  also  suggest  that  knowledge 
of  the  context  in  which  that  statement 
was  made  could  be  of  help.  The  question 
Immediately  preceeding  the  quoted  ex- 
change is  as  follows: 

Senator  Mathias  It  Is  a  hypotlietlcal  ques- 
tion to  which,  of  course  there  can  only  be  a 
hypothetical  answer,  but  had  you  been  a 
stockholder  of  Brunswick  at  the  beginning 
of  that  hearing  — 

Judge  Haynsworth.  I  would  not  have  sat 
on  It. 

Senator  Mathias.  You  would  not  have  sat 
on  It  at  all? 

Judge  Haynsworth  I  would  not  have  sat 
on  it 

Following  the  quoted  portion  set  out 
in  the  Individual  Views  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  iMr.  Mathias)  asked  Judge 
Haynsworth  if  the  two  orders  entered  on 
the  posttrlal  motions  involved  the  appli- 
cation of  discretion,  and  Judge  Hayns- 
worth correctly  answered  that  they  did 
not. 

I  think  it  is  very  important,  and  want 
to  emphasize,  that  these  two  subsequent 
orders  did  not  involve  discretion  for  the 
court,  but  were  ministerial.  The  motions 
were  passed  their  statutory  time  for  fil- 
ing, and  there  was  really  no  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  court. 

It  is  clear  that  to  those  knowledgeable 
in  the  field,  including  Judge  Haynsworth, 
what  was  a  "substantial  interest"  to  pre- 
vent him  from  sitting  on  the  case  when 
It  was  argued  and  decided  was  not  a  sub- 
stantial interest  when  it  came  merely  to 
performing  the  ministerial  tasks  of  sign- 
ing the  written  order  and  denying  mo- 
tions vhen  the  time  for  filing  had  al- 
ready elapsed. 

I  quote  the  Senator  from  Indiana's 
own  assessment  of  the  substance  of  this 
interest: 

I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  the 
$16,000  or  $18,000,  whichever  price  you  want 
to  take  on  this  particular  Brunswick  stock,  is 
of  such  significance  that  any  man,  partic- 
ularly Judge  Haynsworth  would  be  tempted 
by  the  case  In  question.  I  am  Just  trying  to 
arrive   at  some   line   of   demarcation    (page 

249). 

An  interest  that  is  not  of  such  signif- 
icance to  "tempt  any  man."  I  submit,  is 
an  insubstantial  interest.  I  am  told  that 
even  if  it  had  been  possible  to  give  the 
landlord  everything  he  sued  for,  includ- 
ing punitive  damages,  the  charge,  or  ex- 
pense, to  the  judge's  interest  in  the  com- 
pany would  be  no  more  than  $5. 

After  the  Brunswick  case,  the  respected 


Senator  from  Michigan  goes  on  to  men- 
tion, in  less  detail,  five  other  court  cases 
as  being  further  evidence  of  why  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth  should 
not  be  confirmed: 

First.  Farrow  against  Grace  Lines. 
Inc.;  It  is  stated  that  the  nominee  par- 
ticipated in  this  case  despite  his  owner- 
ship of  300  shares  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co., 
the  parent  company  of  Grace  Lines.  Inc 

The  jury  in  the  trial  court  had  re- 
turned a  damage  award  of  $15.12  for 
overtime  to  a  seaman  which  he  claimed 
was  due  him  because  of  overtime  he 
would  have  been  able  to  work  if  he  had 
not  injured  his  wrist  while  working. 

The  trial  court  increased  the  award  to 
$50.  Here  truly  was  a  momentous  ca.se 
Then  the  case  was  appealed.  All  Judge 
Haynsworth  did  was  to  join  the  other 
judges  of  the  court  in  issuing  a  per 
curiam  opinion  upholding  the  decision 
of  the  jury,  as  increased  by  the  trial 
judge.  Even  if  Judge  Haynsworth  had 
owned  stock  in  Grace  Lines — which  he 
did  not — it  is  doubtful  that  he  would 
have  had  a  "substantial  interest"  in  it 
as  the  statute  cited  by  the  Senator  re- 
quires. However,  he  did  not  own  stock 
in  that  company.  He  had  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  stock  in  its,  so-called, 
"parent  company"  which  owned  at  least 
53  subsidiaries  companies  of  which  the 
litigant  was  only  one.  The  maximum 
that  was  sisked  for  by  the  seaman  in 
this  case  was  $30,000 — and  I  think  we  all 
know  that  it  is  a  pretty  common  prac- 
tice when  a  lawsuit  of  this  type  is  filed, 
to  ask  for  the  sky — and  of  course  he 
did  not  get  $30,000.  but  got  only  $50— but 
if  he  had  been  awarded  the  full  amount 
it  still  would  only  calculate  out  as  beine 
a  48-cent  charge  against  the  judge's  stock 
interest  on  this  subsidiary  company. 

Second  and  third.  Maryland  Casualty 
Co.  against  Baldwin  and  Donahoe  against 
Maryland  Casualty  Co.:  As  the  individ- 
ual views  state.  Judge  Haynsworth 
owned  no  stock  in  the  litigant.  And  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  very  frank  in 
saying  this.  Tlie  connection  which  has 
been  ferreted  out  is  that  he  did  own 
stock  in  its  parent  company,  American 
General  Insurance.  There  was  no  show- 
ing whatsoever  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
knew  or  even  suspected,  that  American 
General  had  this  subsidiary  named 
Maryland  Casualty  Co.  among  its  12  sub- 
sidiary companies.  His  interest  was  any- 
thing but  "substantial,  "  if  it  can  be  said 
there  was  an  interest  at  all. 

I  point  out  by  way  of  interlineation 
that  until  this  case  came  up,  I  did  not 
know  that  Marj'land  Casualty  was  a  sub- 
sidiary of  American  General  Insurance 
either.  I  believe  that  I  represented  the 
Maryland  Casualty  Co.  locally  in  Colora- 
do for  perhaps  as  many  as  20  years  of  the 
25  years  that  I  practiced  law.  And  I  never 
had  any  idea  that  it  was  owned  by  the 
American  General  Insurance  Co.,  the 
parent  company  in  which  Judge  Hayns- 
worth owned  stock.  I  would  wager  that 
among  the  many  lawyers  who  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  have  probably 
done  business  with  the  Maryland  Cas- 
ualty Co.  and  tried  cases  either  for  or 
against  that  company,  few.  if  any,  knew 
this  until  the  case  was  brought  up  during 
the  hearings. 


The  Interest  in  the  parent  company 
flRures  out  to  0.0059  percent  of  its  com- 
mon stock  and  0.0015  percent  of  its  pre- 
ferred stock.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  no  one 
lias  even  attempted  to  calculate  the  In- 
finitesimal fraction  of  indirect  interest 
the  judge  is  said  to  have  had  in  the 
litigant  in  these  two  cases  or  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  cases. 

Fourth  and  fifth  Nationwide  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.  against  Akcrs  and  Toole 
against    Nationwide    Mutual    Insurance 
Co  ■   I  must  confess  my  surprise  that 
these  cases  are  cited.  The  only  thing  I 
know  is  that  it  had  been  indicated  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  some  sort  of  interest  in 
the  Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  as 
a  result  of  his  owning  a  small  number  of 
shares  in  companies  named  Nationwide 
Life  Insurance  Co.  and  Nationwide  Corp. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh) 
mentioned  this  matter  on  page  288  of  the 
hearing  record  but,  when  he  did.  Judge 
Haynsworth  replied  that  he  once  made 
an  inquiry  to  see  if  there  was  some  rela- 
tionship but  was  told  that  Nationwide 
Mutual  was.  in  fact,  a  mutual  insurance 
company  and  thus  had  no  stock  which 
the  Nationwide  Corp.  or  Nationwide  Life 
Insurance  could  own  so  as  to  tie  it  in 
with  those  companies.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh)  stated  that  he  ac- 
cepted  that   explanation    and   thanked 
Judge  Haynsworth  for  clearing  it  up.  I 
am  sure  he  was  remembering  cases  such 
as  those  pertaining  to  the  J.  P.  Stephens 
Co  where  the  judge  did  disqualify  him- 
self because  he  knew  he  had  a  stock  in- 
terest—hearings record  page  96. 

The  general  counsel  for  the  Industrial 
Union  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO  made 
a  passing  reference  to  the  Nationwide 
stock  but  did  not  claim  Nationwide  Mu- 
tual was  in  any  way  related— page  334 
of  hearing  record.  ^  ,.  «,. 

I  assume  that  when  the  word     afflli- 
ate"  is  used  in  these  individual  views  to 
describe  Nationwide  Mutuals'  relation- 
ship  to  the  company  in   which   Judge 
Haynsworth  ovv-ned  stock,  it  was  intended 
to  distinguish  this  situation  from  the  re- 
lationship that  existed  between  Mary- 
land Casualty  Co.  and  American  General. 
As  to  these,  the  latter  is  denominated 
the  "parent  company."  Even  without  the 
very  strong  doubt  that  the  judge  had  any 
kind  of  Interest  in  Nationwide  Mutual 
when  it  was  before  his  court,  however. 
I  believe  his  uncontroverted  testimony— 
and  it  Is  uncontroverted— that  he  en- 
deavored to  check  on  this  and  he  then 
believed,  and  still  does  believe,  that  he 
had  no  interest  in  the  case  before  his 
court  is  a  complete  answer.  In  view  ol 
it  I  find  no  ground  of  criticism  of  Judge 
Haynsworth   in   participating   in   these 
cases    For   the  record,  however.   I  still 
would  appreciate  my  learned  friend  froni 
Michigan  iMr.  Griffin)    advising  us  ol 
what  the  relationship  is  that  constitutes 
Nationwide  Mutual  an  "affiliate"  of  Na- 
tionwide Corp. 

In  trying  to  check  it  out.  I  found  that 
perhaps  Nationwide  Mutual  happens  to 
have  Nationwide  Corp.  stock  in  its  port- 
folio If  this  is  the  connection.  It  would 
only  mean  that  both  Judge  Haynsworth 
and  the  litigant  before  his  court  owned 
stock  In  the  same  company;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  judges  aU  across  the  land 
have  heard  cases  where  one  or  both,  of 


the  litigants  happened  to  own  stock  in 
the  same  corporations  as  they.  I  have 
never  heard  that  there  was  any  Im- 
propriety or  illegality  in  that. 

In  closing  his  discussion  of  this  part  of 
his  individual  views,  the  most  able  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin*  said 
it  is  difficult  for  him  to  understand  how 
Judge  Haynsworth  could  tell  the  com- 
mittee by  letter  dated  September  6.  1969 
that  he  had  disqualified  himself  in  all 
cases  in  which  he  had  a  stock  interest 
in  a  party.  This,  as  I  see  it.  is  a  reversion 
to  his  first  section  where  he  questions 
the  integrity  of  the  testimony  given  by 
Judge  Haynsworth.  I  differ  in  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  statement  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  been  shown  to  be  er- 
roneous but  actuaUy  believe  that,  by  the 
record,  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 

correct. 

Ill 

Tiie  Ihiid  phase  of  the  individual 
views  of  my  worthy  colleague  pertains  to 
the  allegations  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
sat  as  a  member  of  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  in  cases  where  he  should  not 
have  because  clients  of  his  former  law 
firm  were  litigants.  Canon  13  of  -he  ju- 
dicial code  of  ethics  and  Opinion  594  in- 
terpreting it  are  set  out  as  being  the 
criteria.  Only  two  cases  are  mentioned. 
The  client  Is  the  same  in  both  cases :  the 
Judson  Mills  Division  of  Deering  Milli- 
ken  Research  Corp.  However,  there  are 
two  key  reasons  why  the  canon  of  judicial 
ethics  and  Opinion  594  are  not  applica- 
ble. _,  . 

First  when  Judson  Mills  appeared  in 
the  cases  cited,  it  was  not  represented 
by  the  judge's  former  law  firm  but  of 
equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  it  really 
was  not  the  same  Judson  MUls  his  firm 
had  represented  previously.  Previously,  it 
was  run  and  owned  by  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent company;  and  when  the  mill  was 
sold,  the  Haynsworth  law  firm  lost  the 
mill  as  a  client — pages  97  and  134.  The 
fact  that  it  was  the  same  physical  plant— 
if  it  was — does  not  violate  the  canons,  the 
opinion,  or  any  statutes. 

The  opinion  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation—No. 594— as  cited  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  says : 

(HA  Judge  may  sit  on  a  case  where  his 
former  law  firm  is  providing  representation. 

but. 

(2)  He  should  not  sit  on  such  a  case 
(Where  his  former  law  firm  is  involved)  when 
the  client  they  are  representing  was  also  a 
regular  client  of  the  firm  when  the  Judge 
was  a  member  of  the  firm. 


If  anyone  can  tell  me  how.  in  this  in- 
stance, he  could  have  violated  the  canon 
of  ethics  and  this  opinion,  when  the  com- 
pany that  his  law  firm  represented  had 
been  sold  to  someone  else  and  his  firm 
had  extinguished  its  relationship  with  it 
at  the  time  of  the  sale.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  be  so  informed.  If  I  do  not  un- 
derstand this,  then  I  cannot  read  Eng- 
lish. . 

There  are  no  other  cases  cited  in  the 
individual  view  as  examples  of  violation 
of  the  requirements  of  Opinion  594.  but 
there  is  a  reference  to  a  portion  of  the 
testlmonj-  of  the  president  and  the  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  International  Union 
of  Electrical  Radio  &  Machine  Workers. 
AFLr-CIO.  I  have  read  the  pages  referred 
to  and  find  no  indication  there  that  the 


two  factors  contained  in  Opinion  594  are 
alleged  to  be  present  in  the  cases  the 
union  mentions.  What  I  do  find  is  only 
a  charge  that  former  clients  of  the  law 
firm  later  were  involved  in  cases  that 
came  to  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals.  In   one  case   cited,   both   parties 
were  former  clients  of  the  firm.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  that  the  union  could  seriously 
urge  that  case  as  being  one  where  some- 
one    was     prejudiced     because     Judge 
HaN-nsworth  was  one  of  the  judges  who 
heard  it.  As  to  that  case,  and  the  others 
cited  by  the  union,  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  kev  facets  of  Opinion  594  of  first, 
whether  his  former  law  firm  was  the  at- 
torney for  the  former  client  when  they 
appeared  in  court  and  second,  whether 
the  former  client  was  a  regular  client  of 
the  firm  when  the  judge  was  a  member 

of  it- 

In  the  Ught  of  the  failure  of  any  show- 
ine:   that   Canon    13.   as   interpreted   by 
Opinion  594.  applies,  and  in  \iew  of  all 
the  favorable  evidence  in  the  record  as 
to  the  judge's  integrity  and.  further,  in 
the  absence  of  any  indication  that  any 
litigant    has    ever    complained    because 
Judge   Haynsworth   heard   a   case   and 
rendered    an    erroneous    or    prejudiced 
decision  as  a  result  of  a  litigant  being 
a  former  client  or  because  his  former 
law  firm  wels  involved,  I  am  not  in  the 
least  persuaded  that  .the  judge  has  acted 
contrarj-   to   the   guidelines   mentioned. 
I  also   take  cognizance  of   the  reviews 
made  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
of  Judge  Haynsworth's  judicial  activities 
and  the  clean  "Wll  of  health"  it  provided 
and  also  of  his  unequivocal  statement. 
"I  have  not  sat  on  any  cases  in  which 
my  law  firm  was  interested' —page  98 
In  further  regard  to  my  position  on 
the  allegaUons  in  connection  with  for- 
mer clients  or  his  former  law  firm  and 
Canon  13,  I  noted  in  the  hearing  record 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  did  not  hesitate 
to  disqualify  himself  when  a  case  came 
before  the  court  where  the  litigant  was 
represented  by  a  law  firm  which  em- 
ployed   his   young    cousin— page    95    of 
the  transcript.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  dis- 
qualify himself  from  cases  involving  the 
J  P  Stephens  Co.  for  which  he  had  pro- 
vided legal  represenUtion- pages  96  and 

156. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  after  I   re- 
viewed pages  396,  397,  and  400  of  the 
hearing  record,  to  which  the  individual 
views  refer.  I  reread  the  testimony  of 
the   general  counsel  of   the  union  and 
was  interested  to  note  that  he  compared 
the  cases  he  mentioned  on  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  sat  to  the  situation  of  one 
of  the  highly  respected  Members  of  the 
Senate,   and,   apparently,   applying   the 
same  reasoning  that  brought  forth  his 
citation  of  these  cases,  on  page  412.  he 
also  stated  that  this  particular  Senator 
should    disqualify    himself    from    those 
hearings  of   the  Judiciary  Committee, 
because   as   an   aUomey,   he   had  once 
represented  one  of  the  companies  with 
respect  to  which  Judge  Hav-nsworth  was 
being   questioned.    I   have   difficulty   in 
associating   myself   with   that   kind   of 
thinking  by  accepting  the  conclusions  in 

that  testimony.  ,,i„v,i„or. 

The  esteemed  Senator  from  Michigan 

(Mr  Griffin)  entitles  his  last  section  of 

these  individual   views.  "Resolving  the 
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Doubt."  He  says  that  the  record  raises 
legitimate  and  substantial  doubt  con- 
cerning Judge  Haynsworth's  "sensitivity" 
to  the  high  ethical  standards  expected 
of  those  who  are  to  sit  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  No  one  in  the  Senate  expects  a 
higher  degree  of  sensitivity  to  these 
ethics  than  1.  However.  I.  as  I  have  said, 
am  not  caused  to  believe  that  there  is 
any  doubt  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  sensi- 
tivity to  them.  To  the  contrary,  to  be 
sensitive,  according  to  the  dictionary,  is 
to  be  able  to  discern  even  slight  dif- 
ferences. After  studying  the  record  in 
this  matter  I  am  led  to  believe  that  those 
things  which  the  critics  of  Jud^e  Hayns- 
worth  have  seized  upon  to  use  against 
him  came  about  as  a  result  of  a  high 
degree  of  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  Judge 
Haynsworth.  He  has  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  discern  the  cases  in  which  he 
should  not  participate  from  tho.se  in 
which  he  had  a  duty  to  participate  A 
man  of  leaser  sensitivity,  or  ability  to 
draw  the  proper  line,  might  have  dis- 
qualified himself  In  all  these  cases  where 
anyone  by  any  stretch  of  their  imagina- 
tion, might  sugEtest  or  might  dream  that 
there  was  impropriety  and  in  doing  so 
shirlced  his  duty,  merely  because  he  was 
unable  to  properly  apply  the  rules  of 
judicial  ethics. 

Neither  did  Judge  Haynsworth  try  to 
shift  that  job  of  making  the  distinction 
to  his  fellow  judges,  To  those  who  are 
not  of  the  legal  profession  I  might  say 
it  would  not  be  proper  for  a  judge  to  try 
to  shift  this  responsibility  to  his  fellow 
judges.  It  is  his  responsibility  to  make 
this  determination,  whether  it  is  re- 
spected here  or  not. 

In  the  Brunswick  case,  he  has  been 
criticized  for  not  asking  the  other  judges 
whether  he  could  do  those  remaining 
ministerial  tasks  necessary  to  bring  that 
litigation  to  an  end.  I  do  not  criticize 
him  for  making  the  decision  for  himself, 
but,  instead,  commend  him.  Likewise,  m 
the  Nationwide  Mutual  cases  he  was 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
flict of  interest  but  investigated  himself 
and  concluded,  applying  his  own  'sensi- 
tivity" to  the  governing  rules,  that  there 
was  no  conflict.  The  abiding  conviction 
with  which  I  am  left  after  reviewing  the 
record  is  that  if  Judge  Haynsworth  had 
not  been  possessed  of  a  high  decree  of 
seixsitivity,  or  ability,  to  distinguish  the 
proper  cases  from  the  improper  ones,  he 
probably  woold  have  followed  the 
probable  course  of  those  who  do  not 
have  .such  competence,  and  disqualified 
himself  in  any  case  which  has  been 
searched  out  tp  use  against  him.  I  dis- 
count without ,  hesitation  the  claims  of 
those  who  say  ryes,  but,  in  the  process, 
he  created  aii  appearance  of  impro- 
priety" which  is  contrary  to  the  canons 
of  ethics,  for  tfte  plain  and  simple  rea- 
son that  he  wis  doing  his  duty  as  he 
saw  it  and  bec4use  there  is  no  evidence 
at  all  that  anyone  believed  that  there 
was  an  appearance  of  impropriety  at  the 
time  the  various  matters  mentioned 
transpired,  or  before  the  opponents  to 
the  nomination  started  making  charges, 
with  the  lone  Exception  of  the  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic  hiatter,  which  I  have  al- 
ready discussea.  In  that  case,  the  facts 
have  been  examined  and  there  was  no 
improper  conduct  by  Judge  Haynsworth. 


The  only  ones  who  ever  claimed  to  be- 
lieve there  was  an  "appearance  of  im- 
proper conduct"  were  the  unhappy  losing 
parties  to  the  case  who  later  apologized. 

Having  reviewed  the  Individual  views 
of  the  astute  Senator  from  Michigan  in 
order  to  set  forth  my  somewhat  dif- 
ferent thinking,  I  will  conclude  without 
providing  this  body  with  any  sage  words 
of  wisdom  from  the  past,  or  comments 
on  other  allegations  which  have  been 
levied,  but  by  telling  my  good  friend  from 
Michigan  of  my  great  admiration  for  his 
expression  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
nominee  is  not  a  proper  factor  for  our 
consideration,  and  for,  thus,  excluding 
it  from  his  individual  views. 

With  respect  to  the  philosophy  of  tlie 
nominee,  the  Constitution  provides  the 
only  test — that  the  nominee  be  bound  by 
oatii  to  support  Uiat  great  governing 
document  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  Repre- 
.sentative  James  R  Mann,  a  Congressman 
from  the  Fourth  District  of  South 
Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Congress  or  the  Unitxd  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC  ,  November  8.  1969. 
Hon    Gordon  Allott. 
U.S.  Senate.  Waslimgton.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  As  the  time  for  ;i 
decision  on  the  confirmation  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth approaches.  I  am  hopeful  that  these 
few  words  from  this  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  will  be  of  some  value  to  you 

Shakespeare  could  well  have  been  describ- 
ing Clement  Haynsworth  when  In  Scene  I, 
Act  3,  of  Timon  ol  Atheivs  he  wrote.  "Every 
man  has  his  fault,  and  honesty  Is  his.'  You 
and  I  know  that  the  shrewd,  the  clever,  the 
unscrupulous,  the  dishonest.  In  the  Judiciary 
or  in  politics,  have  no  trouble  covering  their 
tracks.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  is  Inher- 
ently honest  goes  about  his  duties  with  no 
thought  in  mind  but  to  do  fairly  and  Justly, 
with  no  search  for.  or  even  awareness  of.  rea- 
sons why  he  should  be  other  than  fair  and 
Just. 

I  mentioned  my  Democratic  afflllatlon  to 
emphasize  my  feeling  that  this  matter  Is 
above  party  and  to  form  a  basis  to  Join  men- 
tally with  you  in  agreeing  that  this  is  not  a 
decision  based  upon  being  "pro"  this  or 
"antl"  that.  I  know  that  you  do  not  regard 
your  decision  as  one  of  either  politics  or  ad- 
vocacy There  are  .segments  of  the  press,  of 
special  interest  groups,  and  of  the  public 
which  would  not  recognize  that  this  is  one 
of  those  nire  instances  when  responsible  ob- 
jectivity and  deep  conscience  are  your  fotm- 
dation  stones,  and  the  clamor,  from  what- 
ever source,  will  be  resisted  and  Ignored. 

Of  course  the  decision  is  not  to  be  mine. 
If  It  were,  I  would  find  It  easy.  I  would 
rather  have  the  honesty,  obJecUvlty,  and 
Judgment  of  Clement  Haynsworth  applied  to 
my  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  property  than 
that  of  any  Judge  who  graces  the  bench  of 
this  great  nation. 
Sincerely, 

James  R.  Mann, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  quote  one  paragraph  from  the  letter 
written  to  me  by  Representative  Mann. 
Ordinarily  we  receive  many  letters  on 
many  issues.  Here  is  a  man  of  another 
party,  a  distinguished  man.  recognized 


by  his  own  State.  Although  I  have 
asked  to  have  the  entire  letter  printed 
in  the  Record  the  last  paragraph  .so 
gripped  me  that  I  would  like  to  close 
my   remarks   by   reading  It. 

Of  course  the  decision  Is  not  to  be  mine 
If  it  were.  I  would  find  It  etisy.  I  would  rather 
have  the  honesty,  objectivity,  and  Judg- 
ment of  Clement  Haynsworth  applied  to 
my  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  property  than 
that  of  any  Judge  who  graces  the  bench 
of  this  great  nation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  llie 
Senator  vield? 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a^ain  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator for  his  statement  which  is  obvi- 
ously the  product  of  a  very  careful  and 
diliHcnt  search  of  the  entire  record.  He 
has  sencd  the  Senate  well  and  he  has 
served  the  public  well  to  bring  out  the.se 
facts  in  this  readable  and  readily  un- 
derstandable  fashion. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
part  of  the  Senator's  discussion  in 
where  "appearance  "  of  impropriety  is 
mentioned.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor if  charges  and  attacks  made  upon 
a  nominee,  or  on  any  person,  for  that 
matter,  which  are  proven  to  be  un- 
founded and  unjustified,  create  an  ap- 
pearance ol  impropriety  would  it  not 
be  true  that  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
fate  of  a  man  would  be  placed  In  the 
hands  of  his  accusers?  No  one  could  ever 
be  confliTned  as  long  as  someone  would 
step  forward  and  accuse  him  of  a  lot 
of  IhinKS,  whether  justified  or  not. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct 
and  particularly  if  the  Senator  adds  one 
other  thing  to  his  statement.  The  added 
inpredient  is,  having  access  to  enouph 
news  media  or  advertising  material  to  the 
point  where  it  becomes  a  matter  of  wide- 
spread dissemination,  as  this  has  been: 
and.  therefore,  things  that  have  no  jus- 
tification, no  guts,  no  bone  in  them,  if 
repeated  often  enough  become  an  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety  because  people 
have  come  to  accept  what  they  read  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  or  take  what 
they  hear  over  television  or  radio  on 
the  face  of  it. 

So  widespread  dissemination  of  mat- 
ter, whether  there  is  any  bone  or  sub- 
stance to  It  or  not,  is  an  clement  tho 
Senator  has  to  add  to  his  hypothetical 
situation.  Then,  there  could  be  taken  an 
appearance  of  impropriety  because  there 
are  gathered  along  the  way  enough  un- 
thinking people  who  say.  "Let  us  toss  him 
out.  ■  Of  counse  we  all  know  that  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  a  man.  especially 
one  in.  or  slated  for.  public  office,  never 
seems  to  be  any  competition  for  the  pub- 
lic eye  and  ear  when  there  are  allega- 
tions of  corruption  and  vice  on  the  menu 
for  consumption. 

Mr.  President,  I  debated  a  long  time 
in  my  mind  before  deciding  to  support 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth. 
I  am  sure  that  every  other  Senator  has 
given  this  matter  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration too.  I  did  so  with  the  expe- 
rience of  25  years  in  the  practice  of  law 
in  Colorado.  I  hope  I  am  not  being  im- 
modest when  I  state  that  I  believe  it 
was  a  respectable  career.  I  know  the  oth- 
er considerations  but  I  have  made  my 
decision  on  the  basis  of  the  hearing  rec- 
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ord  I  hope  other  Senators  will  also.  That 
is  where  the  facts  are.  Such  a  decision 
is  one  which  I  can  never  regret. 

Shakespeare  wrote: 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash;  'tis  some- 
thing, nothing; 
•Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to 

thousands 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs   me   of   that   which   not   enriches   him 
And  makes  me  poor  Indeed. 


•We  have  heard  that  many  times.  Since 
I  came  to  the  Senate— and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  preceded 

me one  case  came  up  for  coiisideration 

in  which  a  nominee  of  President  Eisen- 
hower was  defeated.  It  was  not  for  the 
bench  but  for  confirmation  as  Secretarj.' 
of  Commerce.  I  shall  not  mention  his 
name  here.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows 
about  whom  I  am  talking.  Try  as  I  may, 
I  cannot  recapture  today  one  single  ar- 
gument that  was  used  against  the  con- 
firmation of  his  nomination.  It  was  a  per- 
sonal vendetta.  Those  things  which  re- 
ceived so  much  publicity  then  had  so 
little  substance  that  I  cannot  recall  them 
now,  but  I  will  never  forget  what  we  did. 
This  man  is  a  good  man,  a  great  man; 
and  he  has  a  great  intellect.  He  fulfilled  a 
great  place  in  this  hfe  and  is  still  re- 
spected when  he  speaks.  But  the  stigma 
of  having  been  rejected  for  an  important 
position  by  the  Senate  will  never  leave 
him,  I  am  sure.  There  are  probably  few 
days  in  his  life  when  the  pain  of  that 
stigma  does  not  come  back  to  him. 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  one  that  I 
know  of,  except  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom 
criticism  could  not  be  applied  in  one 
case  or  another,  justified  or  not.  We  find 
that  out  very  quickly  around  here. 

Judge  Haynsworth  is  a  man  who  has 
made  a  success  of  his  life.  He  has  made 
a  success  of  his  chosen  career.  He  is 
recognized  in  his  own  State  as  a  great 
and  honorable  judge.  My  inquiries  of 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
confirm  that  he  is  held  in  high  esteem. 
Because  of  these  attributes  he  was  chosen 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  now,  the  opponents  pick  around 
the  edges  and  bring  forth  such  things  as 
an  "appearance  of  impropriety."  They 
wish  they  had  something  of  real  sub- 
stance but  must,  they  believe,  try  to 
convince  us  that  there  is  substance  where 
there  is  none.  . 

They  take  a  case  like  the  Brunswick 
case  and  say  those  facts  are  a  reason 
that  this  man  carmot  be  permitted  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  ask 
myself.  "Gordon  Allott.  on  the  basis  of 
such  things,  are  you  going  to  vote  against 
this  man?  Are  you  going  to  destroy  him?" 
If  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  de- 
clares that  he  may  be  an  improper  person 
to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court,  I  carmot 
conceive  how,  out  of  his  own  pride,  he 
would  want  to  retain  his  seat  on  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 

When  I  look  at  the  whole  career  and 
the  life  of  Judge  Haynsworth,  I  can  find 
no  basis  for  destroying  h^m. 
I  will  not  do  so. 

I  will  not  vote  to  destroy  him.  because 
there  is  nothing  in  the  record  of  any 
serious  consequence.  Nothing. 

If  there  were,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
vote  against  confirmation  of  his  nomina- 
tion. 


But,  there  is  nothing  in  the  record 
I  will  vote  for  him. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  very  much  for 
his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senatyor  from  Calif orrua. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  I  was  in  the  Chamber  to  have 
heard  the  clear  and  obviously  carefully 
considered  presentation  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  keep  coming  back  to  the  use  of  the 
term   "appearance  of  impropriety  ' 

I  am  not  trained  in  the  law,  but  the 
word  "appearance"  indicates  to  me  a 
lack  of  substance,  that  we  are  creating 
the  appearance,  that  we  cannot  bring 
proof  of  substance  of  impropriety. 

Those  of  us  in  public  life  know  how 
easv  and  simple  it  is  for  those  of  bad 
character  to  make  baseless  charges,  that 
once  they  are  made  publicly,  create  the 
appearance  of  impropriety. 

I  can  recall  years  ago,  when  a  man 
holding  an  important  position  in  our 
Government  headed  by  President  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt,  said  to  me,  "You  let  me 
write  the  headlines  and  you  can  write  the 
story  and  my  position  will  obtain.  In 
other  words,  by  writing  the  headlines  he 
could  create  the  appearance  of  impro- 
priety—any appearance  he  wanted. 

Mr  President,  in  listening  to  the  Sen- 
ators  excellent  presentation,  I  recall  an 
attempt  to  create  the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety which  was  made  on  three  oc- 
casions,  to  destroy  the  character   and, 
therefore,  the  public  life  of  the  man  who 
is  now  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  stood  next  to  him  many  years  ago 
when    the   original   announcement   was 
made   No  one  took  the  time  or  the  trou- 
ble to  find  out  whether  there  was  any 
basis  of  fact  for  it,  whether  there  was 
anv  wrongdoing,  or  whether  he  had  ac- 
tually done  anything  »hat  was  improper. 
Merely  by  the  pronouncement  of  an  ir- 
responsible individual,  whom  most  peo- 
ple did  not  even  know,  not  even  his  name 
before,  the  appearance  of  impropriety 
was  immediately  created  in  that  case. 

Then  there  was  the  second  attempt. 
I  know  the  details  because  I  was  party  to 
it  at  the  request  of  the  then  candidate 
for  President.  General  Eisenhower,  when 
he  said  to  me.  "WIU  you  go  to  Indianap- 
olis, and  will  you  ask  the  following  ques- 
tions, and  come  back  directly  to  me  and 
report  the  answers?"  I  had  the  unfortu- 
nate and  unhappy  duty  to  do  that.  Here 
again  was  the  second  attempt  to  create 
the  appearance  of  impropriety.  There 
was  no  substance  whatever  to  it. 

Then  there  was  the  third  attempt, 
which  was  planned  but  never  activated 
because  it  was  obvious  it  would  have 
exploded  before  it  got  off  the  ground,  but 
here  was  a  definite  attempt  by  some — 
I  do  not  know  who  they  were— to  destroy 
the  character  and  the  career,  without 
any  basis  of  fact,  of  a  man  who  is  now 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

What  a  dangerous  practice  that  is. 
What  a  terrible  thing  to  be  party  to. 
What  a  terrible  thing  to  whisper  a  rumor 
and  then  watch  that  rumor  circulate 
untU  finally  a  man  who,  so  far  as  I  know, 


has  had  the  high  regard  and  respect  of 
all  the  people  in  his  community  with  the 
possible  exception  of  a  few  who.  as  a 
result  of  his  legal  duties  he  may  have 
found  against,  a  man  of  high  character 
and  respect,  what   a  terrible   thing— as 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  so  care- 
fully   pointed    out— that    the    life,    the 
work    the  reputation  and  the  character 
of  such  a  man  can  be  destroyed,  by  a  few 
who  oppose  him,  not  because  there  is  an 
appearance  of  impropriety  on  their  part. 
I  would  say  that  there  is  an  actual  case 
of  impropriety  on  the  part  of  some  of    . 
those  who  are  attempting  to  bring  the 
charges  which  are  so  obviously  without 
foundation. 

So  I  wonder  if  once  again  perhaps  we 
are  not  looking  for  the  improper  action 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  As  I  say,  I  am  not 
trained  in  the  law.  but  I  can  read.  I  read 
slowly,  and  I  try  to  read  carefully,  and  I 
try  to  understand  what  I  am  reading.  1 
found  nothing,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
layman— a  U.S.  Senator,  if  you  will- 
that  for  the  slightest  moment  gave  me 
pause  in  what  my  decision  will  be  when 
this  name  comes  before  the  Senate. 

I  do  know,  from  long  experience  in  the 
past  that,  unfortunately,  practices  some- 
times used  by  those  who  are  leading  the 
opposition.  I  do  not  refer  to  anyone  in 
this  Chamber.  I  mean  those  who  have 
tried  to  bring  forward  the  different 
points  of  impropriety.  I  have  had  great 
experience  with  pressures.  I  have  had 
phone  calls  with  regard  to  votes  on  this 
floor  and  decisions  I  would  make.  I  know 
what  it  is.  I  imderstand.  We  all  do. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  for  stating  concisely 
and  briefly,  much  better  than  I  ever 
could,  exactly  his  feeling  in  this  matter, 
and  for  clarifying  the  case  as  completely 
as  I  think  It  could  be  clarified  for  any 
of  those  who  are  uncertain. 

I  would  recommend  that  all  study  this 
presentation,  and  study  it  carefully,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  clear  and  concise 
logic  which  it  presents. 

I  again  highly  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  presentation.  I 
wish  I  could  take  credit  for  some  of  the 
excellent  logic  and  preparation  of  this 
paper. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  am  not  sure  what  anybody 
has  in  mind  by  the  expression   "appear- 
ance of  impropriety,"  but  I  suppose  it 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
would   do   something,    whether   we   be- 
lieved it  or  not.  I  can  give  the  Senate 
a  specific  example.  I  remember  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  some  years  ago  who 
was  very  well  liked  and  very  weU  re- 
spected. He  was  not  adverse  to  taking 
a  drink  now  and   then.   By   no  means 
could  he  have  been  considered  an  al- 
coholic. He  was  nothing  more  than  what 
we  call  a  moderate,  social  drinker,  and 
he  was  moderate.  He  began  to  have  some 
fainting  spells.  Many  people  were  con- 
vinced that  he,  had  turned  into  a  full- 
blown alcoholic.  One  day  he  suddenly 
keeled  over  and  died.  It  was  then  found 
that  he  had  a  very  serious  disease.  His 
actions,   such  as   stumbling   against   a 
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desk  were  the  result  of  the  disease.  That 
would  be  an  appearance  of  impropriety. 
I  might  say  that  It  was  dLscovered  he 
had  a  massive  brain  tumor.  I  think  the 
record  should  be  clear  on  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MTJRPHY.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  one  second  be- 
fore he  yields  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kansas? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  knew  that  gentleman 
and  Senator,  and  I  remember  the  con- 
dition exactly  as  the  Senator  has  de- 
scribed it.  I  recall  that  some  of  us  who 
had  been  close  to  him  suspected  what 
was  happening.  I  think  he  suspected  it, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  in  a  serious  con- 
dition. I  also  remember  the  condition 
of  the  other  gentleman  whose  name  has 
been  brought  before  this  body. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  su;k  unanimous  corisent  that  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  be 
extended  15  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection-  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  other  name  that  came  up  for  ap- 
proval. I  know,  from  firsthand  personal 
knowledge,  the  reason  for  the  creation 
of  the  appearance  of  impropriety — 
shocking  reasons,  personal  reasons — de- 
stroyed part  of  this  man's  spirit  forever. 
In  a  manner  which  had  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  his  duties.  It  was  a  per- 
sonal matter,  between  two  other  people, 
entirely  unrelated.  This  is  the  thing  that 
disturbs  me. 

Of  course.  I  lived  through  the  time  In 
Hollywood  when  a  whisper  about  the 
character  or  association  of  some  of  my 
colleagues  could  do  great  damage  to  their 
public  careers  and  their  ability  to  con- 
tinue. I  am  glad  to  say  I  was  active  in 
one  group  that,  in  a  great  many  cases, 
had  the  goad  fortune  to  be  able  to  de- 
stroy the  appearance  of  impropriety  and 
thereby  preserve  the  good  reputation  of 
the  character  of  those  people. 

I  am  very  sensitive  to  tins  condition, 
but  I  tliink  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  made  possibly  the 
most  important  point.  The  word  "appear- 
ance" is  a  word  without  too  much  fabric. 
You  can  do  it  very  easily.  You  can  do  it 
by  a  suggestion.  You  do  not  even  have 
to  make  a  straight  declaration.  You  just 
whisper.  You  think  it  sometimes,  and  it 
begins  to  permeate  and  circulate.  What  a 
terrible  mamier  in  which  to  operate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I 
aixjlogize  for  commenting  to  such  an 
extent. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Again  I  want  to  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado. I  recognize  the  great  amount  of 
work  and  research  he  has  done  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  a  fair  conclusion. 

I  do  not  question  anybody's  motives 
with  reference  to  the  Haynsworth  con- 
firmation or  any  other  matter  before 
this  body.  In  the  course  of  my  investiga- 


tion, I  have  found  there  may  be  some 
who  stated  their  position  early,  before 
the  evidence  was  complete,  and  now  at- 
tempt to  Justify  that  position.  Many  of 
these  stated  their  opposition  to  Judge 
Haynsworth. 

One  whom  I  have  consulted  about  the 
nomination  is  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Charles  Whittaker,  who  served 
on  the  court  from  1957  to  1962.  I  called 
Justice  Whittaker,  seeking  his  advice  and 
counsel.  He  stated,  as  I  repeated  on  Mon- 
day, it  would  be  a  travesty  if  Judge 
Haynsworth  were  not  confirmed.  He  also 
said,  which  I  have  not  repeated.  "If  you 
cannot  confirm  Judge  Haynsworth.  you 
arc  going  to  liavc  to  find  a  traoeze  artist. ' 
He  did  not  say  that  lightly.  He  had  read 
the  press  reports,  listened  to  and  watched 
Uie  biased  news  media  reports  on  the 
Haynsworth  nomination  night  after 
night.  But  after  reading  the  hearing  rec- 
ord— the  best  place  to  ascertain  the 
facts,  as  the  Senator  knows — he  felt  very 
strongly  the  nomination  oi  Judge  Hayns- 
worth should  be  confirmed. 

I  was  impressed  by  many  things  in  the 
hearing  record  and  as  stated  before  had 
one  serious  question  about  the  Brunswick 
case.  I  was  also  impressed  by  the  state- 
ment by  George  Meany,  who  has  said 
labor  is  going  to  block  the  Haynsworth 
nomination  if  it  can.  It  is  going  to  be  in- 
teresting, in  the  next  few  days,  to  see  how 
much  "muscle"  labor  has.  It  was  pointed 
out  how  labor  helped  block  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Parker,  during  the  Hoo- 
ver administration.  It  was  pointed  out, 
after  Parker  was  blocked,  that  he  became 
a  great  judge  and  perhaps  labor  leaders 
had  made  a  mistake. 

I  think  we  should  lay  it  on  the  line. 
The  nomination  in  question  is  going  to 
demonstrate  just  how  much  power  labor 
has  in  America. 

I  would  also  remind  some  of  my  fellow 
Senators  who  still  seem  to  think  they 
should  have  the  power  of  appointment 
that  they  did  not  win  the  election  last 
year.  The  liberals  lost  the  election  last 
year.  And  as  far  as  philosophical  argu- 
ments are  concerned,  as  the  Senator 
has  so  well  pointed  out,  this  is  no  recison 
to  reject  any  nominee;  and  no  one,  who 
really  understands  the  process,  feels  we 
should  reject  a  man  who  has  been  nom- 
inated for  the  Court  because  of  his 
philosophy. 

But  aside  from  that,  I  am  convinced 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  con- 
vinced that  Judge  Haynswoitl.  has  a 
good  record  c.nd  a  positive  record.  There 
is  no  need  to  be  defiant  about  Judge 
Haynsworth:  he  has  a  balanced  record 
In  civil  rights  and  a  balanced  record 
with  reference  to  labor. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  for  going  into 
detail  and  setting  forth  his  reasons, 
which  will  be  helpful  to  all  of  us  in  the 
days  ahead. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
present  a  rebuttal  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
wish  to  say  that  to  my  mind  he  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Members  of 
this  body  as  well  as  an  esteemed  leader 
Oi   my  party.  As  he  knows,  I  havw  the 


highest  respect  for  him,  as  an  Individual, 
as  a  law>cr,  and  as  a  Senator  It  is  un- 
fortunate, and  it  pains  me  a  great  deal, 
that  we  disagree  on  this  partlcu  ar  Lssue 
Fortunately,  we  do  not  disagree  often 
although  when  we  do.  we  respect  each 
other's  views.  I  am  particularly  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  hi.s 
reaffirmation  of  that  fact  as  h*  made 
hi.s  statement  today. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  two  points.  Fir,';t. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Colorado  does 
a  service  by  making  clear  that  no  one 
should  be  misled  by  so-called  appearance 
of  impropriety  which  are  created  by  those 
who  may  be  in  opposition  to  a  given 
nominee.  The  only  appearance  of  impro- 
priety which  are  meaningful,  and  whirh 
are  referred  to  in  the  cannons  of  judicial 
ethics,  are  thore  which  are  created  by  a 
member  of  the  judiciary. 

In  a  situation  where  a  judge  owns  stock 
in  a  party  litigant,  it  may  be  altogether 
true,  as  a  subjective  matter,  that  there 
is  no  conflict  of  interest  as  he  views  the 
particular  matter.  In  his  own  mind,  lie 
might  not  be  influenced  In  any  way  by 
the  fact  that  he  has  some  remote  in- 
terest in  a  party  litigant.  But  neverthe- 
less, in  a  situation  he — not  someone 
else — has  created  the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety, an  appearance  which  put.s 
others  In  the  position  of  having  to  make 
a  subjective  judgment  as  to  what  In- 
fluenced him  or  did  not  influence  him 

So  I  agree  with  the  Senator:  and  I 
hope  other  Senators  will  net  be  misled. 
We  should  not  be  guided  astray  by  ko- 
called  appearances  of  impropriety  which 
are  created  by  persons  other  than  the 
nominee.  The  only  references  I  have 
made  have  been  to  appearances  of  im- 
propriety which,  in  my  judgment,  have 
been  raised  by  the  nominee. 

Let  me  make  another  point,  and  per- 
haps the  Senator  might  have  further 
comments.  I  am  very  much  disturbed  by 
some  remarks  which  might  be  Interpreted 
to  indicate  that.  In  the  event  Judre 
Haynsworth's  nomination  should  not  be 
confirmed,  he  would  then  not  be  eligible 
to  serve  in  his  present  position  on  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  I  regret 
such  interpretations  because  to  my  mind 
they  diminish  or  reduce  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  appropriate  role  of  the  Senate 
In  the  matter  of  appointments  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Haynsworth  is  not  on  trial  for 
any  crime.  He  Is  not  being  tried  at  all 
and  the  test  Is  not  whether  he  Is  guilty 
of  any  particular  charge.  At  least  to  my 
mind  that  is  not  the  test.  The  question 
Is  whether  the  Senate,  which  shares  the 
appointive  power  with  the  President, 
wishes  to  promote  this  particular  nom- 
inee to  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  similar  question  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  Fortas  case,  though  the  facts 
were  different  and  the  considerations 
were  different.  When  the  Fortas  nomina- 
tion was  before  this  body,  the  Justice 
was  not  on  trial.  Rather,  the  question 
was  simply  whether  the  Senate  agreed 
to  his  elevation  to  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

In  'he  case  of  the  Haynsworth  nomi- 
nation. Senators  are  going  to  arrive  at 
their  conclusions  for  a  varying  number 
of  reasons.  To  read  Into  a  decision  against 
Judge  Haynsworth  that  he  has  been  con- 
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vlcted  in  any  sense  would  be  very  un- 
fortunate. , 

It  ought  to  be  noted  again,  in  passing, 
that  more  than  one-sixth  of  all  the  nom- 
inees for  the  Supreme  Court  whose  names 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Senat*  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States  have 
been  rejected.  I  am  sure  no  one  could 
say  that  rejection  in  each  of  those  cases 
amounted  to  a  finding  of  guilty  of  par- 
ticular charges.  In  each  case,  the  decision 
of  the  Senate  was  no  more  than  a  de- 
termination that  the  particular  person 
should  not  be  elevated  to  the  Supreme 

Court.  ^  ,.    , 

Traditionally,  the  Senate  has  applied 
a  different  test  with  respect  to  nominees 
to  the  Supreme  Court  than  it  has  ap- 
plied with  respect  to  those  who  have 
been  nominated  by  Presidents  to  serve  in 
the  Cabinet  or  in  the  executive  branch. 
I  think  the  reference  which  the  distin- 
guished  Senator   from   Colorado   made 
earlier  to  the  appointment,  or  attempted 
appointment,  by  President   Eisenhower 
of  a  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  altogether 
appropriate,   as   far   as  his  conclusions 
are  concerned.  Particularly  with  respect 
to  nominations  for  the  Supreme  Court, 
however.   I   do   not  beheve,   as   I   have 
argued   previously,   that   the   Senate   Is 
limited   to   accepting   evei-y   nomination 
merely  because  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
the  nominee  has  beaten  his  wife,  or  has 
done  this  or  that. 

I  think  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate 
is  much  higher  than  that.  Under  the 
constitution,  the  President  is  vested  with 
only  one  half  of  the  appointing  pbwer. 
He  nominates  and  the  Senate  confirms. 
Accordingly  the  Senate's  advice  and  con- 
sent responsibility  is  at  least  equal  to  the 
President's  responsibility  in  nominating. 
If  the  judiciary  is  to  be  an  independent 
branch  of  the  Government,  it  is  essential 
that,  Its  members  owe  no  greater  In- 
debtedness for  an  appointment  to  one 
particular  branch  of  our  Government. 

So  it  pains  me  to  hear  a  statement 
made  that  if  the  Senate  rejects  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth,  he 
therefore  will  not  be  fit  to  sit  on  the 
court  of  appeals.  That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  only  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  whether  the  nominee  should  be 
elevated  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  hope  the  Senator  is  not 
attributing  to  me  the  last  statement  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  not  fit  to  sit  on 
the  court  of  appeals. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  he  is,  he  has  com- 
pletely misunderstood  me,  because  I  did 
not  say  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Let  us  straighten  that 

out.  ^^   . 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  What  I  did  say  was  that 
I  thought  that  if  the  Senate  were  to  re- 
fuse to  confirm  Judge  Haynsworth's 
nomination,  his  services  would  probably 
be  lost  to  the  judiciary.  I  say  this  because 
I  think  he  himself  would  be  inclined  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  I  may  continue,  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  in  other  quar- 
ters to  the  effect  that  If  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's nomination  is  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  then  other  members  of  the  judi- 
ciary may  be  subject  to  impeachment,  as 
though  the  test  for  impeachment  were 
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the  same  as  the  test  for  conflrmation  of 
a  nomlhation.  There  Is  a  world  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  as  I  understand 
the  role  of  the  Senate,  and  its  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  conflrmation  of  a 
nomination.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Pell  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator's  addi- 
tional 15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  may  have  an  additional 

^  ThTpRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  When  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  is  impeached,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a 
court,  clearly  to  find,  by  weighing  the 
evidence,  whether  an  accused  is  guilty  ol 
particular  charges.  But  that  is  not  the 
function  of  the  Senate  when  a  nomina- 
tion is  up  for  confirmation.  I  wish  to 
make  that  point  clear.  c^„„t„r 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  as  to  that.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  reason  for  getting  into  that^ 
It  would  only  cloud  the  issue  to  get  into 
the  impeachment  area  at  this  tune. 

However,  I  must  say,  as  I  stated  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  speech,  that  as  to  phi- 
losophy, the  only  qualification  set  up  is 
that  the  nominee  must  support  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States    If  the 
Senate  does  not  confirm  his  nomination, 
it  can  only  be  for  one  reason :  That  is^ 
that  somehow,  collectively,  the  Senate 
has  reached  a  decision  that  the  nominee 
is  unfit  for  the  office.  There  can  be  no 
other  conclusion.  So  on  this  basis  I  stated 
how  I  felt  about  Justice  Haynsworth  and 
the  effects  of  what  some  would  do  here. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Judge  Hayns- 
worth has  a  son  or  not.  I  do  not  know 
whether   he  has  grandchildren   or  not. 
However.  I  am  thinking  of  what  It  would 
do  to  him,  to  his  children,  and  to  his 
chUdren's  chUdren.  I  have  tried  without 
passion  to  examine  the  record.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  have  been  unfair  in  any 
instance  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  As  I  have  looked  at  the  record 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
could  not  do  this,  no  matter  what  other 
considerations  depended  on  it.   And  i 
have  had  all  the  pressures  that  everyone 
else  has  had  exerted  on  him  concerning 
this  matter.  I  refer  to  pressure  from  the 
pressure  groups  who  are  out  to  get  the 
judge  and  to  pressure  from  people  who 
reason  with   their  glands   rather   than 
their  brains. 

It  is  a  price  that  I  would  not  pay,  nor 
could  I  do  it  to  any  fellow  human  bemg. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  .  ,„       ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letter, 
which  was  referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  Michaud  Flats  Irrigation  Project 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  projyosed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  Augufft  31 
1954  (68  Stat.  1026).  providing  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  of  the 
Mlchaud  Flat*  Irrigation  Project  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,   or   presented,    and   referred    as 

By  the  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore: 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  Peggy  and  Earl  Hanrahan.  of  Denver, 
Colo  pravlng  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  provide  that  bank  holding  companies 
mav  not  establish  and  maintain  travel  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

A  petition,  signed  by  Daniel  E.  LeVeque 
of  Shebovgan.  Wis.,  praying  for  a  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 
bUl  <HR  14030)  to  amend  section  358a 
(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  au- 
thority to  transfer  peanut  acreage  allot- 
ments, and  it  was  signec  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—(EX.  REPT.  NO.  91-12) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  Its  chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  fUe  the  nomination  of  Clem- 
ent F  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  of  South  Caro- 
lina to  be  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  committee  re- 
port together  with  Individual  views  on 
the  nomination.  ,„.».    ,,*. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 

was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 

Appropriations,   with   an   amendment: 

HJ     Res     966.    Joint    resolution    making 

further    continuing    appropriations    lor    the 

fiscal    vear    1970.    and    for    other    purposes 

(Rept    No    91-529). 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time    and.   bv    unanimous   consent,    the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 

S  3135  A  bin  to  make  available  to  certain 
organized  tribes,  bands  or  groups  of  Indian^ 
residing  on  Indian  reservations  established 
under  State  law  certain  benefits,  care,  or  as- 
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Bistance  for  which  federally  recognized  In- 
dlar  tribes  qualify  as  recipients;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Muskix  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
Bv  Mr  MrWTYRE 
S  3136  A  Mil  to  confer  U.S.  cltlrenshlp 
posthumously  upon  Guy  Andre  Blanchette: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr     MDNDALE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr  BuRDKK.  Mr.  GaimN,  Mr. 
Hart.    Mr     Hartke.    Mr     McCarthy. 
Mr   McCtovERN.  Mr   Nitlson.  Mr   Per- 
cy.   Mr     Proxmtrf,    Mr     Saxbe.    Mr 
Smith    of    Illinois.     Mr      Youno    of 
North    Dakota,    and    Mr.    Yovnc    of 
Ohio)  : 
S  3137.  A  bill  to  amend  the   Act  creating 
the    Saint    Lawrence    Seaway    Development 
Corporation  In  order  to  cancel  the  Indebted- 
ness of  the  Corporation  to  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Mondaue  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Record 
undw  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  3135 — INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  MAKE  AVAILABLE  CERTAIN 
ORGANIZED  TRIBES.  BANDS  OR 
GROUPS  OP  INDIANS  RESIDING  ON 
INDIAN  RESERVATIONS  ESTAB- 
LISHED IINDER  STATE  LAW 
CERTAIN  BENEFITS.  CARE,  OR 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  WHICH  FED- 
ERALLY BECOGNIZED  INDIAN 
TRIBES  QUALIFY  AS  RECIPIENTS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introductng  IcRislatJon  to  extend 
Federal  benefits  to  Indian  tribes  and  cer- 
tain organized  bands  or  groups  of  In- 
dians residing  on  Indian  reservations 
established  under  State  law.  The  benefits 
include  care  or  assistance  for  which  fed- 
erally recognized  Indian  tribes  qualify  as 
recipients. 

Because  the  eastern  seaboard  States 
existed  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Government,  lands  in  tliese  Stales 
reserved  to  the  Indians  were  not  ceded 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  become 
part  of  Federal  responsibility. 

Thus,  for  years  American  Indians  re- 
siding on  State  reservations  have  been 
denied  the  benefits  of  many  Federal  pro- 
grams because  these  tribes  are  not  "fed- 
erally recognized  tribes"  within  the  defi- 
nition of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  I  have  been  aware  of  this  dis- 
crimination, and  at  appropriate  times 
have  introduced  legislation  which  spe- 
cifically included  State  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  particular  Federal  programs.  For 
instance,  the  Public  Worlcs  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965 — Public  Law 
89-136 — contains  explicit  language  des- 
ignating State  Indian  reservations  as 
clif^ible  for  assistance  under  the  act. 

There  are  over  100  acts  of  Congress, 
rules  and  regulations  authorizing  aid  and 
assistance  to  American  Indians.  Some  of 
these  acts  confer  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  control  over  Indian  property. 
Consequently  not  all  of  these  acts,  rules, 
and  regulations  would  be  beneficial  to 
State  reservation  Indians.  The  purpose  of 
my  bill  is  to  qualify  State  reservation 
Indians,  at  their  option,  to  participate 
in  Federal  Indian  aid  programs.  This  ap- 
proach will  insure  full  independence  of 
the  State  reservation  tribes. 

I  would  like  particularly  to  call  to  the 


attenUon  of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that 
in  Maine  we  have  three  State  Indian 
reservations — the  Penobscot  Reservation 
on  Indian  Island  in  Penobscot  County, 
and  two  Passamaquoddy  Reservations  in 
Washington  County.  A  total  of  1,200  In- 
dians reside  on  the  three  reservations 
under  tlie  guardian.ship  of  the  State. 
Yet  these  1,200  Indians  are  excluded 
from  participating  in  a  great  many  Fed- 
eral programs  because  of  restrictions 
limitmg  the  programs  to  Federal  Indian 
tribes.  For  example,  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968— 
Public  Law  90-351 — was  amended  to  al- 
low Indian  tribes  to  benefit  from  its 
programs,  along  witli  other  "units  of 
general  local  government."  The  defini- 
tion of  these  units  includes  "an  Indian 
tribe  which  performs  law-enforcement 
functions  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior."  The  Maine  Law  En- 
forcement Planning  and  A-ssistance 
Agency  lias  indicated  that  this  provi- 
sion, with  its  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  determine  tribal 
law-enforcement  functions,  excludes 
State  Indians  from  its  coverage.  This  is 
only  one  of  many  examples  where  State 
reservation  Indians  cannot  avail  tliem- 
selves  of  beneficial  Federal  programs. 

Eight  States — Connecticut,  Maine, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia — 
have  a  total  of  27,311  Indians  residing 
on  non-Federal  reservations.  There  arc 
approximately  15.000  Indians  living  in 
New  York  State.  Out  of  this  number, 
about  10.000  reside  on  nine  State 
reservations. 

The  numbers  involved  here  are  small, 
but  the  needs  of  these  State  reservation 
Indians  are  urgent  and  unmet.  Like  their 
brothers  on  Federal  reservations,  our 
State  Indians  have  too  often  had  policy 
Imposed  from  without.  They  have  been 
encouraged  to  sever  their  tribal  and  cul- 
tural ties.  They  have  faced  harassment, 
hostility,  and  discrimination  in  the 
world  outside  the  reservation.  Within 
the  reservation  they  have  faced  despair 
and  deterioration  of  the  culture  they 
hold  dear  and  which  gives  them  distmc- 
tion  as  Americans. 

Our  American  Indians  want  what  so 
many  of  us  have  and  Uke  for  granted — 
adequate  and  relevant  education,  job  op- 
portumties,  health  care,  and  decent 
housing.  Tliey  want  dignity.  They  want 
to  be  judged  as  individuals  in  their  own 
right,  and  they  want  to  maintain  and 
nurture  their  uniqueness. 

The  choices  most  of  us  make  In  life, 
such  as  what  career  to  enter,  where  and 
how  to  live,  are  not  always  easy  to  im- 
plement, but  we  take  for  granted  our 
right  to  make  these  decisions  from  a 
broad  range  of  alternatives.  We  make 
such  choices,  confident  that  our  happi- 
ness and  SUCCESS  are  limited  only  by  our 
abilities,  our  training  and  our  ambition. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  will 
provide  a  new  approach  toward  filling 
the  needs  of  a  unique  group  of  Ameri- 
cans. It  will  give  State  reservation  In- 
dians the  right  to  decide,  the  opportunity 
to  cho3se.  to  participate  in  Federal  In- 
dian prosrams. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3135)  to  make  available 
to  certain  organized  tribes,  bands  or 
groups  of  Indians  residing  on  Indian  res- 
ervations established  under  State  law 
certain  benefits,  care,  or  assistance  for 
wlilch  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes 
qualify  as  recipients,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MusKiE,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows- 

S  3135 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho^se 
of  Representativen  of  the  United  States  o/ 
Aynerica  m  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
administration  of  all  Federal  programs  and 
laws  providing  benefits,  csre.  or  assistance, 
fin.inclal  or  otherwise,  to  Indian  tribes  or 
members  thereof,  any  organized  tribe,  band 
or  group  of  American  Indians  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  which  reside  on  an  Indian 
reservation  established  under  the  laws  of  a 
State,  but  which  has  not  heretofore  been 
recognized  as  an  Indian  tribe  for  purposes 
of  such  programs  or  laws,  shall.  In  its  discre- 
tion, be  entitled  to  receive  such  benefits, 
care,  and  assistance  for  which  Federally  rec- 
ognized Indian  tribes  or  members  thereof 
qualify  as  recipients 
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S,  3137— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  "SAINT 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1969" 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  for 
myself  and  Senators  Bayh,  Bt:RDXCK. 
Griffin.  Hart.  Hartke.  McCarthy,  Mc- 
GovERN,  Nelson,  Percy,  Proxmire. 
Saxbe,  Smith  of  Illinois.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Young  of  Ohio  a  bill  to  put 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  on  a  sound  financial  basis 
The  bills  sponsors  include  Senators  from 
both  parties  from  all  of  the  Slates  in 
the  upper  Midwest. 

This  bill  should  not  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  regional  mcasuic,  Tlie  soa- 
way  has  clearly  benefited  the  entire  Na- 
tion. The  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
waterway  system  permits  extremely  eco- 
nomical water  transport  serving  one  of 
the  world's  richest  agricultural  reglon.s 
and  leading  industrial  complexes. 

In  the  year  before  the  .seaway  opened 
less  than  12  million  tons  of  cargo  moved 
through  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  jumped 
to  over  20  million  tons  in  1959  and  ha.^ 
continued  to  grow  to  almost  50  million 
tons  last  year.  As  we  will  document  in 
testimony,  much  of  this  prowtl-  in  volume 
represents  an  increase  in  the  United 
States  share  of  world  trade. 

There  are  only  five  coimtrles  compet- 
ing in  the  world  wheat  market.  The  sea- 
way has  helped  to  secure  a  significant 
portion  of  that  market  for  U.S.  farmers. 
It  has  provided  an  excellent  low-cost 
route  for  cxportin';;  surplus  agricultural 
production.  And  so  it  is  for  other  com- 
modities and  industrial  products,  such  as 
automobiles,  locomotives,  gasoline  en- 
gines, farm  equipment,  turbines,  earth 
moving  equipment  and  heavT  machin- 
ery. 

Manufacturers  and  processors  have 
also  found  that  the  seaway  provides  ef- 


ficient and  economical  access  to  raw 
materials  from  Canada  and  abroad. 
Here  too,  the  benefits  of  increased  U.S. 
production  are  shared  by  the  entire  Na- 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Maritime 
Administration,  the  additional  income  to 
the  Great  Lakes  area  in  a  single  year,  as 
a  result  of  the  waterborne  commerce,  is 
estimated  at  $300  million.  This  represents 
a  return  of  mo-e  than  200  percent  per 
year  on  the  total  U.S.  investment  in  the 
seaway. 

Tlie  bill  differs  in  a  number  of  ways 
from  legislation  which  I  introduced  in 
the  89th  and  90th  Congresses  with  bi- 
partisan sponsorship.  Two  years  ago, 
while  the  earlier  legislation  was  pending, 
we  were  successful  in  securing  a  4-year 
moratorium  on  toll  increases  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  Two  years  have  passed 
without  the  action  which  is  necessary  to 
prevent  new  proposals  for  toll  increases. 
It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  finan- 
cial projections  underlying  the  original 
Seaway  Act  arc  unsound.  The  time  to  put 
the  seaway  on  a  solid  financial  footing 
is  now.  The  United  States  will  soon  have 
to  agree  with  its  Canadian  partner  on 
new  toll  rates  to  be  effective  in  1971.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  urge  prompt  action  on  this 
bill. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Act  of  1954 
requires  that  the  Corporation  pay,  out 
of  toll  revenues,  the  entire  cost  of  con- 
struction by  the  year  2009.  In  addition, 
toll  revenues  must  cover  fully  the  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance. 

This  self-sustaining  requirement  is 
unique  for  waterways  in  the  United 
States.  The  Federal  Government  has  de- 
veloped and  maintained  waterways  and 
ports  throughout  the  United  States  en- 
tirely out  of  general  revenues. 

For  example,  the  United  States  has 
spent  over  $36  million  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Gulf  Intercoastal  Waterway 
and  an  additional  $50  million  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  The  same  region 
has  been  benefited  by  an  expenditure  of 
$62  million  for  the  76-mile  Mississippi 
River-Gulf  Outlet  and  close  to  $11  mil- 
lion has  already  been  spent  on  operation 
and  maintenance.  The  50-mile  Houston 
Ship  Channel  has  cost  the  taxpayers  al- 
most $33  million  and  more  than  $37  mil- 
lion has  been  paid  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  The  96-mile  Delaware 
River  Channel  to  Philadelphia  was  de- 
veloped at  a  public  cost  of  $130  million— 
sUghtly  in  excess  of  the  U5.  investment 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Moreover, 
$140  million  from  general  revenues  has 
gone  into  operation  and  maintenance  of 
that  channel. 

No  user  charges  whatsoever  have  been 
levied  In  the  case  of  any  of  these  fa- 
cilities. For  this  reason,  there  is  growmg 
recognition  that  the  financial  frame- 
work of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  un- 
fair and  unreasonable  and  discriminates 
against  the  Nation's  "fourth  seacoast." 

This  discrimination  in  financing  an  es- 
sential link  in  a  2,342-mile  waterway 
into  the  heartland  of  America  is  drama- 
tized by  contrasting  the  Federal  trans- 
portation aid  given  to  other  regions,  such 
as  Appalachia.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year,  the  U.S.  Government  had 
invested  $470  million  in  developing  roads 
to  serve  Appalachia,  And  much  more  re- 


mains to  be  spent  there.  I  do  not  be- 
grudge- those  expenditures  and  I  am  sure 
that  my  fellow  Senators  from  the  Great 
Lakes  area  do  not  either.  But  we  are 
compelled  to  wonder  why  this  unequal 
treatment  for  the  seaway. 

The  seaway  and  the  Great  Lakes  have 
been  short-changed  in  a  number  of  ways. 
For  many  years,  the  Great  Lakes  have 
been  deprived  of  Federal  assistance  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  As  a 
result,  the  lakes  have  had  very  attle 
American-fiag  service.  In  turn,  this  has 
prevented  the  use  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  system  for  the  shipping  of 
Government  cargo  because  of  statutory 
requirements  for  shipping  in  U.S.  bot- 
toms. 

Virtually  no  cargo  financed  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  AID.  or  the  General 
Services  Administration  has  moved  in  re- 
cent vears  through  Great  Lakes  ports. 
The  Department  of  Defense,  which  alone 
exported  30  million  tons  last  year, 
shipped  only  2.000  tons,  or  less  than  1 '  100 
of  1  percent,  via  Great  Lakes  ports  even 
though  35  percent  of  the  cargo  was  made 
in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

Similar  discrimination  can  be  docu- 
mented with  respect  to  rail  charges  for 
shipments  to  Great  Lakes  ports,  as  com- 
pared to  sometimes  lower  charges  to 
more  distant  coastol  ports.  In  addition, 
under  section  22  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  free  or  reduced  rates  are 
often  given  for  Government  cargo  mov- 
ing to  coasUl  ports.  But  such  rates  are 
seldom  offered  on  trafSc  to  Great  Lakes 
ports. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  was  qviite 
distressed  to  learn  that  the  President 
had,  unaccountably,  omitted  the  Great 
Lakes  shipping  industry  from  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  10-year  program 
to  rebuild  the  U.S.  merchant  fieet.  I 
pledge  to  work  for  fair  treatment  for  the 
Great  Lakes  under  any  new  maritime 
program. 

Perhaps,  when  the  Congress  author- 
ized this  historic  project,  there  was  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  seaway  could,  in- 
deed, bear  the  unprecedented  financial 
burden  which  was  placed  upon  it.  But 
this  beUef  has  proved  unfounded.  Since 
the  seawav  was  openoa  in  1959.  it  has 
not  been  able  to  make  any  significant 
payments  toward  reduction  of  the 
bonded  debt.  Although  it  has  made  sub- 
stantial interest  payments  to  the  Treas- 
ury, it  had  fallen  in  arrears  $12  "2  million 
in  interest  charges. 

Thus,  the  original  debt  of  $124  million, 
plus  $7  million  in  interest  during  the 
construction  period,  and  $5  million  for 
lock  rehabilitation,  has  grown  to  a  total 
of  $148.3  million.  Based  on  piesent  traffic 
projections  and  current  toll  revenues,  the 
debt  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Cor- 
poration will  not  be  eliminated  by  the 
year  2009.  In  fact,  it  will  grow  to  $821 
million  if  corrective  action  is  not  taken. 
Raising  toll  revenues  is  not  the  solu- 
tion. Those  who  propose  this  easy  rem- 
edy may  be  unaware  of  what  the  toU 
rates  are.  Perhaps,  when  they  think  of 
tolls,  they  have  in  mind  the  $1.75  for  an 
automobile  to  drive  the  length  of  the 
New  Jersey  Turnpike.  Or  perhaps  they 
think  of  the  $5  a  truck  might  pay.  How 
many  realize  that,  for  example,  a  ship 


named  Andwei,  carrj'ing  22,636  tons  of 
iron  and  steel,  paid  a  toll  of  $21,225.28  on 
October  12.  1969,  to  use  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway? 

The  existence  of  competitive  modes  of 
transportation  which  were  once,  them- 
selves heavily  subsidized,  would  draw 
off  the  necessar>-  traffic  if  the  tolls  were 
significantly  raised.  But  the  existence  of 
the  seaway  has  already  served  a  vei-v 
useful  purpose  in  keeping  the  rates  on 
other  transportation  down. 

A  principle  was  laid  down  in  1954 
that  transportation  facilities  .should  be 
self-supporting.  As  already  noted,  no 
other  waterways  have  been  built  or 
operated  in  accordance  with  this  princi- 
ple. Air  transport  is  also  subsidized  by 
the  Federal  Government,  Should  the 
seaway  be  forced  into  bankruptcy  in  the 
interest  of  preservnf?  this  principle? 

Under  existing  law.  the  current  break- 
even ix)int  would  be  some  56  to  58  million 
tons  of  seaway  traffic  annually.  In  con- 
trast, only  48  million  tons  were  handled 
in  1968,  Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  in- 
tensive traffic-building  efforts  would 
still  fall  far  short  of  making  the  seaway 
self-supporting  under  present  statutory 
proWsions, 

Based  on  exiiting  practice  with  re- 
spect to  all  other  federally  assisted 
waterways  and  ports,  it  would  be  en- 
tirely rea.sonable  to  propose  that  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  seaway  be  written 
off  and  that  operating  and  maintenance 
costs,  henceforth,  be  paid  out  of  general 
revenues.  We  do  not  make  that  proposal, 
however.  We  merely  propose  to  reheve 
the  seaway  of  the  crushing  buiden  of 
debt  service  so  that  it  can  pay  its  fair 
share  by  fully  covering  its  operating  and 
maintenance  costs,  maintain  reasonable 
toll  levels,  and  continue  to  return  sub- 
stantial funds  to  the  Treasury-. 

The  bill  would  cancel  the  existing  debt 
of  the  seaway  to  the  Treasury.  It  would. 
however,  require  the  seaway  to  pay  op- 
erating and  maintenance  costs,  and  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes,  out  of  toU  reve- 
nues. Any  money  remaining  would  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Corporation  hsis  already  returned 
more  than  $33  million  to  the  Treasury  m 
the  form  of  interest  on  the  onguial 
bonded  debt.  Based  on  probable  toll 
rates,  which  will  be  set  by  agreement 
with  Canada,  and  estimated  traffic 
growth,  the  seaway  would  have  a  sur- 
plus alter  paying  operating  and  main- 
tenance costs.  Under  om-  bill,  and  in  hght 
of  existing  Canadian  law  and  interna- 
tional agreement,  this  surplus  w-ould  re- 
sult in  payments  to  the  Treasur>-  at  ap- 
proximately the  current  rate.  Such 
payments,  if  continued  for  the  next  40 
years,  would  approximate  the  cost  of 
building  the  seaway.  If  this  were  done, 
the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  substan- 
tially the  same  as  converting  the  original 
bonds  to  an  interest-free  loan. 

It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  for  the 
United  States  to  pay  out  of  general  rev- 
enues the  approximately  $5»/2  million  an- 
nual interest  cost  on  the  U.S.  investment 
in  the  seaway.  This  seems  very  small  in 
relation  to  the  billions  of  dollars  in  Fed- 
eral revenues  which  have  been  paid  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  other 
waterways.    Considering    the    extensive 
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public  Interest  and  national  defense  value 
of  the  seaway.  It  Is  clearly  appropriate  to 
have  general  revenues  assume  this  mod- 
est portion  of  seaway  expenses. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  the  US. 
Congress  to  require  that  seaway  tolls 
be  substantially  reduced  and.  eventually, 
eliminated,  but  we  own  only  two  of  the 
seven  locks.  Accordingly,  I  will  merely 
state  at  this  time  the  objective  of  the 
sponsors  that  everything  possible  be  done 
by  the  United  States  to  prevent  any  toll 
increase  and  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble toward  reduction  in  tolls. 

I  suggest  that,  in  hearings  on  this  bill, 
the  committee  explore  possibilities  for 
reducing  toll  charges  on  the  seaway.  If 
a  formula  could  be  devised  to  assure  such 
reductions,  I  would  like  to  see  it  incor- 
porated in  the  bill.  If  not,  I  would  hope 
the  committee  would  express  its  intent 
about  toll  rates  in  its  report  on  the  bill. 

Perhaps  enactment  of  the  bill  will  en- 
courage our  Canadian  partner  to  con- 
sider changes  in  the  financial  structure 
of  its  seaway  authority.  If  Canada 
adopted  similar  legislation,  then  surely 
there  could  be  significant  toll  reductions. 

Mr.  President,  if  action  along  the  lines 
of  this  bill  is  not  taken,  the  seaway  will 
be  foMed  to  consider  toll  increases  in 
the  order  of  30  to  60  percent  in  the  near 
future.  That  would  clearly  be  disastrous. 

I  believe  that  the  national  benefits 
already  realized  from  the  construction  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  are  fully  ap- 
preciated by  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  seaway  traffic 
could  be  doubled  over  the  next  20  years, 
with  vastly  increased  contributions  to 
the  security  and  well-being  of  America. 
I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  enacted 
speedily  so  that  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  the  United  States  to  agree  to  an  in- 
crease in  tolls,  which  would  seriously 
jeopardize  the  seaway's  potential. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3137i  to  amend  the  act 
creating  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation  in  order  to  can- 
cel the  indebtedness  of  the  Corporation 
to  the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoNDALE  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors*, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S      3137 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  as.iembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Saint  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Amendmente  of  1969". 

.Sec.  2  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  May  13.  1954, 
creating  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Devel- 
op/nent  CorporBtlon  (33  USC  98o)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follow.s: 

•'CANCELLA.TION    OF   INDEBTEDNESS" 

'Sec.  5.  EfTectlve  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Amend- 
ments of  1969  all  Indebtedness  of  the  Corpo- 
ration to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  this 
section  prior  to  such  Amendments  Is  can- 
celled subject  to  the  condition  that  the  Cor- 
poration shall  pay  annually  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  any  revenues  determined 


by  the  Corporation  to  be  In  excess  of  those 
needed  for  operating  and  maintaining  the 
works  under  the  administration  of  the  Cor- 
poration, Including  administrative  coeta  and 
payments  In  Iteu  of  taxes." 

Sec  3  Section  12(b)  (4)  of  the  Act  of  May 
13.  1954  (33  use  988(b)(4))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "depreciation,  payment  of  In- 
terest on  the  obligations  of  the  Corporation, 
and" 

Sec  4  Section  (bi(5)  of  the  Act  of  May 
13,  1954  (33  use  988lb)  (5)  )  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(5)  That  for  the  purpose  of  any  such 
negotiations  for  the  division  of  any  tolls  due 
consideration  shall  be'  given  to  the  total  in- 
vestment of  the  United  States  In  the  Seaway 
project  " 


tion  39,  relating  to  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 

forces  from  Vietnam.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

S.    2983 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  <Mr.  Hruska)  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2983,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  to  give 
any  State  an  additional  year  to  develop 
and  enforce  an  effective  inspection  pro- 
gram for  meat  and  meat  food  products 
that  are  distributed  wholly  within  such 
State,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3088 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young >,  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3068,  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLDTION     163 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty  i  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  163, 
to  supplement  the  joint  resolution  mak- 
ing continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970  In  order  to  provide  for 
carrying  out  programs  and  projects,  and 
for  payments  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies and  local  educational  agencies,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  and  other 
educational  agencies  and  organizations, 
based  upon  appropriation  levels  as  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  13111  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  July  31.  1969. 
and  entitled  "An  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    CONCUnRENT    RESOLimON    39 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1 969— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    277 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2218)  to  amend  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  and  related  acts,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  JUDICIAL 
ETHICS  AND  FINANCIAL  DIS- 
CLOSURE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  a.s 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committees 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery.  I  wish  to  annoimce  hear- 
ings for  the  further  consideration  of  S. 
1506.  1507,  1509.  1510,  1511.  1512,  1513. 
1514,  1515,  and  1516.  The  hearings  are 
designed  to  review  the  activities  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
in  the  sensitive  areas  of  judicial  ethics 
and  financial  disclosure  to  which  these 
bills  are  related. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  November 
24  and  December  8,  1969.  The  hearings 
on  November  24  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  in 
room  6226,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  In  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing nomination  has  been  referred  to 
and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Lloyd  H.  Grimm,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Nebraska 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  D.  Cllve 
Short. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination 
to  file  with  the  committee.  In  writing, 
on  or  before  Wednesday.  November  19, 
1969.  any  representations  or  objections 
they  may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nomination,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


WE    MUST    ACT    NOW    IF    THE    BIG 
THICKET  IS  TO  BE  SAVED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  15,  1969,  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  published  a  thoughtful  and 
penetrating  letter  written  by  Mr.  B.  W. 
Hallmon,  of  Dallas.  Tex.  Mr.  Hallmon's 
letter  conectly  points  out  the  danger 
that  confronts  the  scenic  Big  Thicket 
area  of  southeast  Texas. 


Once,  the  Big  Thicket  covered  more 
than  3.5  million  acres.  Today,  it  has  been 
reduced  In  size  to  approximately  300.000 
acres.  With  each  day  that  goes  by.  an- 
other 50  acres  disappear  as  a  result  of 
the  actions  of  large  lumber  and  real 
estate  companies.  Unless  something  is 
done  soon,  future  generations  will  not 
have  the  benefit  of  this  unique  wilder- 

To  save  the  Big  Thicket,  I  have  in- 
troduced S.  4.  which  would  establish  a 
100  000-acre  Big  Thicket  National  Park. 
The  bill  has  received  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  conservation  and  civic  groups 
throughout  the  country.  I  am  hopeful 
tltat  the  Senate  will  soon  take  action  on 

S.  4. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Hallmon's  letter  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Save  Big  Thicket 

L-ist  weekend  I  drove  through  Texas'  famed 
Big  -nilcket.  Everj-where  large  openings  were 
scraped  out  of  this  last  pocket  of  prlmev-al 
wilderness.  Because  of  public  apathy  the 
Thicket  Is  being  systematically  reduced  by 
lumber  companies  and  land  speculators.  Once 
the  Big  Thicket  covered  3.350.000  acres:  to- 
day its  scattered  stands  total  300.000  acres- 
less    than   one-tenth   of   the   original. 

Tills  area  northwest  of  Beaumont  has  been 
the  home  of  many  plant  and  wUdUfe  species. 
It  is  represenWtlve  of  East  Texas  pine  and 
hardwood  forests;  certain  trees  such  as  mag- 
nolia attain  record  size  there. 

The  Thicket  lies  near  centers  which  are 
deetlned  for  heavy  population  growth,  with 
increasing  recreational  and  tourist  require- 
ments. .  _. 

Senator  Yarborough  is  supporting  a  Big 
Thicket  bill.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
had  considered  feeble  action  toward  a  na- 
tional park  at  the  urging  of  the  Big  Thicket 
Association.  East  Texas  Is  lacking  in  repre- 
sentative parks.  Our  rate  of  commercial  and 
technological  progress  vlrtuaUy  guarantees 
the  elimination  of  this  region's  unprotected 
primitive  areas  within  a  few  years.  The  peo- 
ple of  Texas  mxist  act  soon  If  they  are  to 
preserve  the  Big  Thicket  for  this  and  future 
generations. 

B.   W.   Hallmon. 

Dallas. 


DEATH  FROM  THE  NATIONS  AIR 
Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
past  few  weeks  the  States  have  begun  to 
submit  the  proposed  regional  air  quaUty 
standards  for  particulates  and  sulfur 
oxides  required  by  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967.  The  provisions  in  that  act  which 
called  for  strong  public  participation  in 
the  determination  of  those  standards, 
based  on  criteria  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare have  paid  off  in  strict  standards 
proposed  by  most  of  those  regions.  Never- 
theless, many  industries  which  will  be 
affected  by  these  strict  standards  have 
complained  that  the  levels  required  can- 
not be  met. 

Yet  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association's  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  yesterday  show  that  they 
must  be  met.  There  can  be  no  excuse 
which  will  compromise  the  Nation's 
health.  The  reports  at  the  meeting 
showed  definite  relationships  between 
excess  concentrations  of  pollutants  in 


the  air  and  sickness  and  death,  rebutting 
the  claims  made  by  those  who  would 
prefer  to  lag  behind  in  the  fight  against 
air  pollution  that  there  is  no  proof  of 
harm. 

I  hope  that  Americans  all  over  the 
country  will  take  these  findings  to  heart 
and  participate  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  conferences  which  will  determine 
the  air  quality  standards  in  their  com- 
munities. Their  health  and  their  chU- 
dren's  health  is  at  stake. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  concerning  the  Philadelphia 
meeting,  written  by  Stuart  Auerbach, 
and  published  in  this  mornings  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reports  Tie  Air  Pollxttiok  to  Deaths, 
Asthma.  Eczema 
(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 
Philadelphia,    November    11.— Badly    pol- 
luted air  frequently  causes  10  to  20  deaths 
a   day   In    New    York   City.   In    Buffalo,   the 
number  of  children  hospitalized  with  asthma 
and  skin  Inflammation  Increases  significantly 
when  the  air  Is  particularly  dirty. 

These  reports  today  at  the  American 
Public  Health  Association's  meeting  bol- 
stered the  view  of  many  scientists  that  pol- 
lution is  one  of  the  nation's  greatest  health 

hazards.  ,   .„., 

The  report  also  underscored  complaints 
made  at  the  meeting  about  the  lack  of  prog- 
ress   in    the    fight    against    pollution. 

•Every  year  pollution  has  grown  worse, 
said  Charles  C.  Johnson  Jr.,  head  of  the  fed- 
eral agency  that  deals  with  environmental 
health.  "Every  year  there  Is  more  evidence  of 
self-damage  from  en\1ronmental  contam- 
inants Everv  vear  our  cities  have  become  less 
liveable,  our  highways  more  death-dealing. 
Everv  year,  the  barrage  of  chemicals,  physio- 
logical, biological  and  psychological  stresses 
to  human  health  has  increased. 

"Yet  we  seem  to  have  thought  that  we 
had  to  wait  until  we  count  the  corpses  in 
the  streets  oefore  we  could  mobilize  our 
forces  in  defense  of  human  health."  he  told 
the  nation's  public  health  leaders.  Johnson 
Is  head  of  the  Consumer  Protection  and  En- 
vironmental Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

The  New  Y^ork  study  found  a  direct  rela- 
tion between  the  amount  of  sulfur  dioxide 
and  smog— major  components  in  polluted 
air— and  excess  deaths  in  the  city  over  a 
five-year  period. 

"For  the  first  time  we  are  satisfied  that 
we  have  some  definite  relations  between  sul- 
fur dioxide  in  the  air  and  excess  deaths— 
almost  like  the  relation  between  smoking 
and  cancer  deaths,"  said  Leonard  Green- 
burg,  a  pioneer  student  of  air  pollution  and 
health. 

He  did  the  study  at  the  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine  In  New  York  with  Dr. 
Marvin  Glasser,  a  statistician. 

Other  studies  of  deaths  and  pollution  have 
concentrated  on  periodic  episodes  of  ex- 
tremely dirty  air.  But  Glasser  and  Greenburg 
showed  that  deaths  started  to  rise  sharply 
when  there  was  as  little  sulfur  dioxide  filtered 
outside  into  the  air  as  .2  parts  per  million. 

The  number  of  excess  deaths  varies  from 
10  to  20  a  day  when  the  level  of  sulfur  dioxide 
is  between  .2  parts  per  million  and  .4  parts 
per  million. 

The  air  pollution  level  was  that  high  on  at 
least  10  per  cent  of  the  days  during  the  five- 
year  period  of  the  study. 

Sulfur  dioxide  is  caused  by  the  btirning  of 
pases  and  other  fuels  In  industrial  plants. 
The  smog  Is  a  measure  of  solid  particles  in 
the  air. 


In  Buffalo.  Doctors  Harry  A.  Sultz,  Joseph 
O  Peldman,  Edward  R.  Schlesslnger  and 
William  E.  Mosher  measured  the  number  of 
children  under  16  hospitalized  with  asthma 
and  eczema,  a  skin  Inflammation,  against  air 
pollution  levels. 

They  found  32.4  hospltall7ed  asthma  cases 
for  100  000  children  when  there  was  little  air 
pollution.  The  rate  Jumped  to  50  7  cases  per 
100  000  at  the  highest  pollution  level. 

The  figures  for  eczema  were  even  more 
striking.  The  low  pollution  rate  of  2,9  hos- 
pitalized cases  per  100,000  children  Jumped 
under  conditions  of  high  pollution  to  10.2 
per  100.000,  „ 

The  study  found  "a  striking  association 
between  air  pollution  and  the  hospitalization 
of  boys  under  five  with  asthma  or  eczema. 
These  figures  do  not  take  Into  account 
the  effect  of  air  pollution  on  the  vast  ma- 
Joritv  of  asthma  and  eczema  patients  who 
neveir  require  hospitalization."  the  study  said. 
"If  air  pollution  aflects  the  Incidents  of  the 
more  severe  cases  among  children,  as  Is 
strongly  suggested,  there  are  important  and 
widespread  implications  In  terms  of  medical 
costs,  physician  and  hospitalization  utiliza- 
tion and  personal  suEfering." 

A  study  at  the  University  of  Rochester  by 
Drs  David  Rush  and  Walter  W.  W.  Holland 
strengthened  reports  given  by  Sir  George 
Godber  of  Increased  respiratory  Illness  among 
smokers.  Sir  George  is  chief  medical  officer 
of  the  British  Ministry  of  Health. 

High  school  students  who  smoke  more  than 
15  cigarettes  a  day  have  10  times  as  many 
coughing  attacks  and  production  of  sputum 
as  nonsmokers.  And.  the  study  said,  this  was 
true  of  children  as  young  as  13. 


NEW  TECHNOLOGIES  FOR 
MASS  TRANSIT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  count 
myself  as  one  of  the  many  advocates  of 
a  balanced  and  efficient  transportation 
policy.  This  policy  will  require  that  we 
employ  all  modes  of  transportation:  car, 
air  water,  and  mass  ground  transit.  It  is 
this  last  area  that  we  are  most  lacking. 
If  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  for  rapid, 
safe  and  expensive  mobility  in  our 
urban  areas,  we  must  develop  new  tech- 
nologies to  provide  new  transportation 
systems. 

For  our  dense  urban  areas,  such  as  the 
northeast  corridor,  more  superhighways 
are  too  costly  because  of  the  land  they 
would  require.  Our  rail  faculties  cannot 
provide  the  speed  that  we  need  in  the 
future.  Our  airways  are  too  overcrowded 
already,  making  them  inefBcient  for  all 
but  long  haul  travel. 

In  the  search  for  a  new  way  to  travel 
In  high  density  areas,  farsighted  engi- 
neers and  planners  have  been  exploring 
the  area  of  high-speed  travel  through 
underground  ttmnels.  Such  mass  travel 
could  offer  almost  perfect  safety,  huge 
capacity,  near  to  jet-plane  speeds,  no 
pollution,  no* surface  land  use.  and  city- 
center  to  citv-center  travel.  This  picture 
of  travel  bv  tunnel  is  attractive  indeed, 
except  for  one  catch:  the  cost  of  tunnel 
excavation.  Of  course,  when  comparing 
the  costs  of  other  modes,  we  realize  that 
the  sums  of  money  that  any  transit  sys- 
tem would  require  is  great.  For  example, 
to  double  the  Interstate  highway  capacity 
from  New  York  to  Washington— which 
we  must  do  in  some   way  if  not  with 
more  roads— carries  a  price  tag  of  almost 

$5  billion.  ,,»>,♦. 

Most  encouraging  is  the  fine  work  that 

private  industrj-  and  Government,  espe- 
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daily  the  Office  of  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation,  has  done  to  stimulate 
research  into  tunnel  boring  technology. 
New  techniqucB.  involving  high  fre- 
quency, high  pressure  water,  and  lasers, 
are  now  underway.  All  this  and  more  was 
discussed  at  the  second  symposium  on 
rapid  excavai,icm  held  at  Sacramento. 
Calif.,  this  October.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  paper  on  the  future  of  tun- 
nelinf,'  techniques  that  was  presented  at 
the  conference.  I  do  this  to  alert  the 
Senate  to  the  problems  that  must  be 
overcome  and  to  attract  attention  to  the 
fine  work  that  is  at  present  being  done 
in  this  field. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Some    Complications    in    the    Fiti're    Im- 
provement   OF    Tunneling    Techniqies 

(By  A.  A.  Mathews) 
introduction 

In  recent  years,  the  need  to  Improve  our 
tunnel  excavation  technology  h  \s  been  wide- 
ly recognized,  and  a  concerted  effort  toward 
this  end  Is  being  organized  Our  Federal 
Ciovernment.  through  m.iny  of  its  iif?enoles. 
is  actively  pursuing  a  program  of  study  and 
lesearcjj.  Many  of  our  technical  societies 
have  joined  the  effurt  through  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  in- 
formation. Some  cf  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  sponsored  symposiums  to  fur- 
ther stimulate  interest  in  the  subject.  Others 
have  contributed  throiigh  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  In  their  laboratories. 

The  announced  objectives  of  this  collec- 
tive effort  are  a  substiintial  Increase  In  the 
speed  and  a  reduction  In  the  cost  of  per- 
forming underground  excavations.  Many  of 
the  shortcomings  of  our  present  methods 
have  been  examined,  and  the  development 
of  a  continuous  system  for  tunnel  construc- 
tion has  been  deemed  to  offer  the  greatest 
promise  of  success. 

In  order  to  systematically  approach  the 
problem,  the  foUowmg  aspects  have  been 
defined : 

1.  Determination  of  Geological  Conditions. 

2.  Utilization  of  Rock  Mechanics  Theory 
and  Practice. 

3     Hock  Dls.ntegratlcin 

4.  Materl.ils  Haiadllng. 

5.  Ground  Control. 

6.  Environmental  Control  and  Safety. 

It  Is  then  propoeed  to  atUick  each  ot  these 
Items  specifically  and  more  or  less  indl- 
vidually. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  point  out 
6ome  of  the  probleitis  which  are  likely  to  arise 
from  this  approach  and  to  suggest  areas  of 
study  or  research  (Jor  meeting  them. 

HIGH    SPI^D    VERSl'S    COST 

Most  of  the  publications  on  this  subject 
Imply  that  the  finW  cost  of  the  tunnel  Is 
Inversely  proportioiiil  to  speed  at  which  It  Is 
excavated.  It  Is  true  that  with  a  given  size 
of  crew  and  complmnent  of  equipment,  the 
unit  cost  of  perforfning  the  work  will  de- 
crease as  the  proUudtlvlty.  or  speed  at  which 
the  work  In  completed  increases.  However,  one 
le  fact  that  at  a  given 
the  unit  cost  will  de- 
laterlal.  and  equipment 


should  not  ignore 
productivity  or  spe^ 
crease  ;is  the  labor, 
requirements  decre 

For  a  given  tunnel 
at  the  rate  of  70  ft 


final    lining   Installation    progresses   later   at 


the  rale  of  100  ft  pe 
all  progress  is  only  4 
cuuld  be  doubled  by 


which  can  be  excavated 
per  day  but  where  the 


day,  the  average  over- 
ft,  per  day.  This  value 
means  of  excavating  at 
the  rate  of  140  ft.  pi  r  day  and  lining  at  the 
rate  of  200  ft.  per  lay  However,  the  same 
overall  speed  could  t:  e  achieved  by  increasing 


the  driving  rat«  by  only  15'';  If  the  flnaJ  lin- 
ing were  installed  simultaneously  with  the 
excavation.  Of  course  In  this  latter  case  the 
total  costs  might  be  quite  different  from 
those  In  the  former 

Another  example  might  be  a  tunnel  where 
50.000  Iln  ft  is  driven  In  100  days  at  the 
rate  of  500  ft  per  day  If  the  next  500  Iln  ft. 
Is  dllTlcult  ground  and  requires  another  50 
days,  the  total  cost.s  axe  Increased  by  about 
50,.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  a 
much  more  efficient  but  slower  system  were 
used  -so  that  the  50  000  Un  ft  required  200 
days  but  the  total  costs  were  the  same  as  for 
the  faster  system  Now,  the  500  ft  of  difficult 
ground,  which  still  requires  50  days.  Increases 
the  total  costs  by  only  25' , 

While  it  Is  certainly  commendable  to  mar- 
shal an  all-out  effort  to  speed  up  all  phases 
of  the  tunneling  system,  the  overall  efficiency 
and  the  ulilinute  costs  must  always  be 
considered 

CONrlNUOV.S     VS       INTKRMITTENT     SYSTEMS 

It  IS  certainly  true  that  In  any  endeavor, 
potentially  productive  time  is  lost  when  one 
ph.ise  of  the  work  must  be  .stopped  before 
the  next  can  begin  Again,  however,  it  is 
the  ultimate  efTiclency  which  is  important 

For  example,  our  materl.il  handling  tech- 
nology Is  certainly  cipable  of  developing  a 
continuous  system  for  batching  and  mixing 
concrete  Yet,  It  is  doubtful  that  any  such 
system  would  be  comt)etltlve  with  our  pres- 
ent  batch   system   for   most   applications. 

Another  example  Is  found  In  our  pro- 
cedure for  hoisting  ore  from  deep  mines. 
\Vc  are  capable  of  developing  a  continuous 
system,  but  our  pre.sent  practice  of  hoisting 
Indlvldu  il  loads  is  not  likely  to  be  suppUmted 
soon. 

The  advent  of  the  mole,  or  tunnel  boring 
machine,  hixs  probably  maRnlfied  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  lialned  from  continuous  proc- 
esses As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mole  Itself 
Is  not  a  truly  continuous  machine  At  Us 
present  stage  of  development.  Its  gripper 
plates,  tlirust  rams,  or  pulling  anchor  must 
be  reset  intermittently,  and  the  machine 
cannot   excavate  while  this  Is  being  done 

Obviously,  we  should  not  arbitrarily  assume 
that  all  .steps  in  the  tunneling  operation 
should  ultimately  be  continuous  Just  because 
one  is, 

DETERMINATION     OF    GEOLOGIC    CONDITIONS 

The  accurate  prediction  of  geologic  con- 
ditions is  one  of  the  most  Important  aspects 
of  any  tunnel  project.  And  as  the  speed  of 
tunneling  In  predicted  conditions  Increases, 
the  Importance  of  anticipating  unusual  or 
anomalous  conditions  mviltlplles. 

By  the  .same  token,  the  obtaining  of  ade- 
quate subsurface  Information  In  advance 
becomes  increasingly  difficult.  For  a  tunnel 
advancing  at  the  rate  of  500  ft.  per  day.  any 
Information  which  cannot  be  obtained  from 
a  distance  of  .several  hundred  feel  away 
would  be  ot  very  little  benefit.  Obviously,  any 
present  methods  of  physically  obtaining  sub- 
surface information  would  be  of  little  benefit 
In  this  problem  Research  should  be  directed 
toward  seismic  and  electronic  solutions. 
ROCK  mechanics 

The  recently  developing  science  of  rock 
mechanics  is  proving  to  be  a  tremendous 
aid  to  the  tunnel  designer  and  builder.  With 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  physical  properties 
of  the  rock  mass  and  Its  state  of  stress,  we 
are  able  to  predict  more  accurately  the  be- 
haviour of  the  ground  during  and  after  ex- 
cavation as  well  iis  the  loading  pattern  on  the 
support  system.  We  can  also  belter  evaluate 
the  performance  of  methods  and  equipment 
for  breaking  and  excavating  the  rock. 

The  need  for  improving  our  techniques  for 
testing  and  measuring  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  lnt!\ct  rock  and  rock  masses  Is  well 
recognized.  We  also  see  an  urgent  need  for 
developing  better  methods  and  procedures  for 
determining  the  state  of  stress  In  rock,  par- 


ticularly at  points  distant  from  human  ac- 
cess 

There  Is  one  aspect  of  rock  mechanics 
which  has  received  far  too  little  attention 
That  Is  the  effect  of  the  excavation  method 
upon  the  behaviour  of  the  ground. 
,  Recent  theory  states  that  when  a  deep  ex- 
cavation Is  made  in  rock,  a  zone  of  looeening 
develops  around  the  opening  If  this  loosen- 
ing process  results  In  a  failure  or  disintegra- 
tion of  the  loosened  rock,  then  such  rock 
must  be  stipported  or  it  will  fall  into  the 
excavated  cavity. 

If  no  loosening,  no  change  In  the  in  situ 
state  of  stress,  and  no  movement  In  the  rock 
mass  were  permitted,  the  excavated  opening 
would  require  supports  capable  of  resisting 
all  of  the  forces  represented  by  the  In  situ 
stress  pattern  In  the  rock  In  deep  excava- 
tions, a  support  system  having  such  capabili- 
ties would  be  Impractical  If  not  impossible 
to  achieve  Consequently,  we  permit  the 
loosened  zone  to  develop  and  we  provide 
whatever  support  Is  required  for  the  par- 
ticular set  of  conditions 

The  extent  of  the  loosened  zone  which 
ultimately  develops  depends  upon  the 
amount  and  flexibility  of  the  support  which 
IS  provided.  a.s  well  as  upon  the  time  at 
which  It  IS  Installed,  In  excavations  made  by 
means  of  drilling  and  blasting,  the  loosen- 
ing, and  the  associated  stress  redistribution. 
Is  encouraged  by  the  disturbance  of  the  blast- 
ing. The  supporting  system  Is  Installed 
shortly  thereafter,  and  as  the  loosening  proc- 
ess continues,  the  supporting  system  assumes 
a  load  and  resists  further  loosening.  Eventu- 
ally, equilibrium   Is   attained. 

In  the  tunneling  fraternity.  It  Is  gen- 
erally felt  that  the  earlier  the  supports  are 
installed,  the  smaller  will  be  later  problems 
and  the  lower  will  be  the  ultimate  loads  In 
other  words.  If  the  first  small  fragment  of 
rock  Is  restrained  from  falling  out.  succeed- 
ing fragments  will  be  supported  and  the  ulti- 
mate demand  on  the  supporting  system  will 
be  reduced 

Practically,  this  principle  Is  valid  for  most 
tunneling  methods  and  techniques  which 
are  used  today  But  It  is  apparent  that  Its 
validity  has  some  limit  As  we  have  noted 
before,  if  the  time  interval,  alter  ground 
disturbance,  for  Installing  a  perfectly  rigid 
support  were  zero,  the  support  requirement 
wovild  be  maximum  However,  if  the  .<:upp<>rt 
were  somewhat  flexible  so  that  some  loosen- 
ing could  take  place,  the  ultimate  supp^irt 
requirement  would  be  reduced. 

When  a  tunnel  Is  excavated  rapidly  by 
means  of  a  mechanical  method,  such  as  a 
boring  machine,  the  disturbance  to  the  sur- 
rounding ground  Is  minimized.  However,  the 
stress  redistribution  must  still  take  place 
and  the  zone  of  loosening  must  still  de- 
velop. Without  the  encouragement  of  the 
shocks  of  blasting,  this  process  may  con- 
sume considerable  time  and  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  loosening  process  may  appear 
some  distance  behind  the  heading.  Correc- 
tive measures  initiated  at  that  time  are  likely 
to  be  Inconvenient,  expensive,  and  unsat- 
isfactory. 

Today  we  are  contemplating  vast  projects 
where  we  will  tunnel  thousands  of  feet  be- 
low the  ground  surface  and  at  phenomenal 
speeds.  The  mode  of  stress  relief  and  redistri- 
bution to  which  we  are  accustomed  will  not 
prevail,  and  we  may  be  In  for  some  surprises. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  research  and 
the  collection,  correlation,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  data  so  we  can  relate  the  mode  of 
stress  relief  to  the  method  and  speed  of 
tunneling 

The  foregoing  dLscusston  applies  particu- 
larly to  deep  tunnels,  or  to  those  in  ground 
having  high  In  situ  stresses  Obviously,  it 
would  have  Utile  application  in  very  shal- 
low tunnels.  We  then  confront  the  question 
of  wh*t  are  the  depths  or  pressures  where 
the  problem  becomes  critical.  No  doubt  these 
would  depend  on  the  physical  properties  of 
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the  rock  mass  as  well  as  the  size  of  tunnel 
contemplated.  Again,  we  are  In  need  o  study 
and  daU  in  order  to  develop  criteria  for  an- 
swering this  question. 

BOCK    BISINTEORATION 

This  is  recognized  as  the  key  to  the  ex- 
cavation process,  and  the  factor  that  ulti- 
mately limits  the  rate  of  advance.  Of  all  or 
the  aspects  of  the  high-speed  tunneling 
problem,  this  one  has  probably  received  the 
most  attention  and  achieved  the  greatest 
results 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  perfecting  machines  and  methods  to  rap- 
idlv  and  continuously  break  in  the  heading 
the  hardest  of  rock.  As  this  development  con- 
tinues, there  are  two  principal  factors  which 
will  emerge.  These  are  cost,  and  the  effect 
on  other  aspects  of  the  problem. 

MATERIALS    HANDLING 

The  removal  of  excavated  material  from 
the  heading  and  transferring  men  and  ma- 
terials into  the  heading  are  critical  elements 
In  the  tunneling  process  and  they  are  re- 
ceiving well-deserved  attention  in  studies  to 
improve  our  tunneling  methods. 

Because   the   trend   In   rock  disintegration 
methods  Is  toward  a  continuous  process.  It  is 
natural  to  look  for  an  associated  method  of 
continuous  removal  of  excavation  from  the 
tunnel.    While    such    attempts    should    cer- 
tainly not  be  discouraged.  U  should  not  be 
taken  for  granted  that  a  continuous  muck 
removal  system  is  either  necessary  or  eco- 
nomical for  a  high  speed  excavation  system. 
At   the   present   stage   of   development   of 
our    materials    handling    processes,    it    can 
be  shown  that  railroad  cars  on  steel  rails 
offer  the  most  efficient  means  for  transport- 
ing  large   quantities   of   bulk   materials   for 
long  fixed  routes  over  relatively  level  grades. 
Belt   conveyors,   while   apparently   very   effi- 
cient after  the  Initial  Investment,  are  noto- 
rious consumers  of  power  and  maintenance 
when    compared    to    a    railroad.    Therefore, 
they   can   usually   be   Justified   only   on   the 
basis  of  extenuating  circumstances,  such  as 
terminal  conditions,  terrain  to  be  traversed, 
or  grades  to  be  overcome. 

While  other  methods  should,  of  course. 
be  given  every  consideration,  the  possibili- 
ties for  tremendous  Improvement  In  cur- 
rent railroad  practice  in  tunnels  should  be 
exploited.  Speeds  of  more  than  100  m.p.h. 
are  practical  on  operating  railroads  and 
should  not  be  barred  from  the  field  of  tun- 
nel construction.  Hydraulic  and  pneumatic 
pipelines  offer  the  possibility  of  occupying 
less  of  the  tunnel  space  than  a  railroad,  but 
do  not  offer  a  practical  means  for  transport- 
ing men  and  construction  materials  into  the 
tunnel. 

GROUND    CONTROL 

Ground  control,  or  the  system  for  main- 
taining the  shape,  size,  and  integrity  of  the 
excavated  tunnel,  is  intimately  related  to 
the  speed  with  which  the  tunnel  can  be  con- 
structed. Much  attention  Is  being  given  to 
improving  our  procedures  for  designing  sup- 
port systems  and  for  devising  systems  which 
are    compatible    with    high-speed    driving. 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  mode  of  stress  re- 
lief and  redistribution  as  the  tunnel  is  con- 
structed is  influenced  by  the  method  of  con- 
struction and  by  the  nature  of  the  sup- 
porting system  In  turn,  this  affects  the  ul- 
timate demand  on  the  supporting  system. 
This  IS  particularly  true  for  supporting  sys- 
tems utilizing  a  maximum  of  soil-structure 
inaction,  such  as  shotcrete  or  rock  bolts. 
Since  both  of  these  supporting  systems 
are  particularly  adaptable  to  rapid  excava- 
tion methods,  they  are  likely  to  receive  in- 
creasing attention.  Consequently,  we  must 
increase  our  knowledge  of  soil-structure  In- 
teraction as  developed  by  these  systems. 

We  know  that  a  surprisingly  sn.all  thick- 
ness of  shotcrete.  when  properly  applied  at 
the  right  time,  will  safely  support  tunnels 
where  we  would  ordinarily  use  much  stronger 


support  of  conventional  types.  Yet.  we  have 
no  rational  method  for  designing  the  thick- 
ness of  shotorete  for  a  given  tunnel.  Gen- 
erally the  practice  has  been  to  utilize  rule- 
of-thumb,  or  pure  Judgment,  and  then 
observe  the  results. 

To  help  meet  this  problem  which  will  be- 
come more  important  as  our  tunnel  driving 
techniques  improve,  we  are  In  urgent  need 
of  further  work  in  two  areas.  These  comprise 
the  collection  and  correlation  of  information 
from  actual  projects  and  the  performance  of 
experimental  studies  in  our  laboratories. 

Our  interested  governmental  agencies 
should  actively  support  a  program  to  prop- 
erly instrument  and  monitor  every  shotcrete 
tunnel  job  available,  and  classify  the  result- 
ing information  into  usable  form.  The  in- 
strumentation program  should  measure  the 
stresses  and  strains  In  the  shotcrete.  the  ap- 
parent pressures  on  the  shotcrete — rock  in- 
terface, and  the  stress  redistribution  pattern 
in  the  surrounding  rock.  The  resulting  in- 
formation should  be  correlated  with  the  ge- 
ology of  the  site,  the  method  of  tunnel  con- 
struction, the  size  of  the  tunnel,  the  physical 
properties  of  the  shotcrete  and  the  surround- 
ing ground,  the  depth  or  the  tunnel,  and 
other  related  factors.  Only  In  this  manner 
can  we  really  evaluate  the  possibilities  of  this 
supporting  system. 

The  same  need  applies  to  the  system  of 
support  by  means  of  rock  bolting.  Presently, 
our  method  for  designing  a  rock  bolt  support 
system  is  based  mainly  on  rule-of-thumb. 
Some  designers  try  to  maintain  a  given  ratio 
of  rock  bolt  length  to  tunnel  width.  Others 
relate  rock  bolt  length  to  the  spacing,  which 
in  turn  may  be  chosen  arbitrarily  or  with 
reference  to  the  orientation  and  distribution 
of  defects  In  the  rock.  Grouting  of  rock  bolts 
is  commonly  specified  in  order  to  attain 
long-term  corrosion  resistance.  However,  the 
grouting  mav  provide  important  structural 
benefits  to  the  bolt  and  the  surrounding 
rock. 

Again,  the  need  is  two-fold.  We  must 
obtain  more  information  from  the  field  as  to 
the  actual  behaviour  of  the  bolts  and  the 
rock.  We  must  obtain  more  data  on  the 
build-up  of  stress  in  the  bolts  and  the  de- 
flections or  movements  of  the  rock  mass,  both 
for  grouted  and  ungrouted  bolts. 

In  our  laboratories,  we  must  perform  more 
experiments  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  rock 
bolts  on  rock  mass  behaviour  under  load. 

All  of  the  data  obtained  must  be  classified 
and  correlated  so  that  a  more  rational  design 
theory  than  anv  now  in  use.  can  be  devised. 

Another  item  which  will  demand  Increas- 
ing attention  as  our  capability  for  high  speed 
tunnel  driving  increases  Is  the  effect  of  small 
areas  of  bad  ground  or  different  ground.  As 
pointed  out  earlier,  the  greater  the  driving 
speed,  the  greater  is  the  percentage  effect  of 
a  slowdown  to  cope  with  different  conditions. 
One  obvious  answer  is  ground  beneficla- 
tion.  or  the  advance  improvement  of  ground 
conditions.  Various  techniques  and  material 
for  grouting  adverse  ground  conditions  have 
been  used,  and  no  doubt  substantial  im- 
provements will  be  made  in  the  future.  Like- 
wise the  technique  of  freezing  difficult, 
water-bearing  ground  has  been  successfully 
used  for  many  years. 

Nature  has  utilized  many  other  methods 
for  consolidating  loose  materials.  Heat  and 
pressure  are  natures  most  common  tools,  but 
electricitv  and  seismic  forces  have  also  been 
used  Some  of  our  research  Institutions  could 
profitably  study  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
some  of  these  means  for  ground  beneficlation. 
Compressed  air  has  long  been  utilized  for 
ground  control  during  tunnel  driving  under 
certain  conditions.  As  our  capability  lor  driv- 
ing at  high  speeds  and  with  reduced  man- 
power increases,  it  is  quite  possible  that  com- 
pressed air  would  be  beneficial  over  a  greater 
range  of  conditions.  For  example,  at  our  pres- 
ent state  of  knowledge  of  the  medical  fac- 
tors involved,  it  would  be  entirely  feasible  to 
utilize  pressures  well  over  seven  atmospheres. 


ENVIRONMENTAL     CONTROL     ANU     SAFFTT 

Many  of  the  effects  of  the  tuni-el  con- 
struction method  upon  its  environment  are 
obvious.  The  generation  of  explosive  fumes 
associated  with  the  drill  and  blast  method 
and  dust  with  the  mechanical  mole  are  well 
known  Good  ventilation  and  dust  collection 
equipment  are  the  standard  answers,  and 
these  are  being  Improved  as  our  excavation 
rate  increases 

As  driving  speeds  continue  to  rise.  It  i-. 
quite  likely  that  new  concepts  will  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  cope  with  greatly  in- 
creased volume  of  air  pollutants.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  eliminate  . 
the  pollution  at  its  source  whenever  poss  b  f . 
Locomotives  having  the  power  and  flexibil- 
ity of  the  diesel.  but  without  Its  fumes,  must 
be  developed 

one  environmental  hazard,  although  welW- 
known  deserves  special  attention.  That  n 
heat  As  our  tunnels  go  deeper,  the  natural 
rock  temperatures  increase.  Even  with  our 
current  excavation  methods,  air  tempera- 
tures in  the  tunnel  frequently  reach  very 
high  levels. 

As  we  increase  our  tunneling  speed,  ^e 
must  introduce  tremendous  increments  of 
power  into  the  tunnel  and  expend  vast 
amounts  of  energy.  This  results  in  substan- 
tial increases  in  the  temperature  of  the  tun- 
nel atmosphere.  Even  today,  in  some  of  our 
machine-mined  funnels,  air  temperatures 
rise  above  90  degrees  fahrenhelt  and  the  rel- 
ative humidity  Is  also  high. 

While  refrigeration  is  the  obvious  answer, 
it  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  future,  this  may 
not  be  sufficient.  It  may  be  necessary  to  ex- 
haust the  hot  air  from  the  heading  through 
an  insulated  pipe  and  conduct  fresh,  re- 
frigerated air  in  through  another.  It  is  even 
conceivable  that  sometime  In  the  future, 
the  air  will  be  taken  into  the  heading  in 
liquid  form,  where  its  evaporation  will  ab- 
sorb the  heat  generated  by  the  equipment 
As  far  as  the  tunnel  environment  and 
safety  are  concerned.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  "as  excavation  rates  increase,  these  prob- 
lems will  also  increase,  and  probably  at  an 
accelerating  pact  To  develop  the  corrective 
measures  after  the  conditions  become  un- 
bearable will  be  too  late  and  such  procras- 
tination could  effectively  block  the  progress 
of  the  entire  endeavor. 


AUTOMATION 

One  answer  to  many  of  the  problems  out- 
lined above  Is  automation.  If  we  could  elim- 
inate the  people  from  the  heading,  the  en- 
vironment there  becomes  less  important. 
And  delays  due  to  bad  ground  become  le' i 
costly  In  fact,  even  extremely  high  speeds 
become  less  urgent 

One  can  conceive  of  the  tunnel  bulldlr,;? 
process  of  the  future  almost  complete. v 
automated,  and  monitored  by  closed-circuit 
television.  The  labor  force,  other  than  the 
controllers,  would  be  the  trouble-shooters 
and  maintenance  crews.  These  people  wou'.d 
be  highly  trained  and  equipped  to  deal  with 
unexpected  situations  and  to  keep  the  system 
working. 

Regardless  of  the  problems  which  our  rapid 
tunnel  driving  system  of  the  future  must 
face,  their  effects  will  be  greatly  ameli.irateU 
by  automation. 

AREAS     OP     NEEDED     WORK 

11  Is  Obvious  that  as  we  solve  the  problems 
of  rapid  and  more  economical  tunnel  driv- 
ing related  complications  will  arise  The 
method  of  rock  disintegration  affects  the  be- 
haviour of  the  ground  and  this  affects  the 
ground  control  problems.  The  methods  for 
coping  with  many  of  the  production  prob- 
lems affect  in  turn,  the  tunnel  environment. 

As  each  aspect  of  the  rapid  excavation  de- 
velopment program  is  attacked,  its  effect  on 
the  other  aspects  must  constantly  be  kept 
in  mind.  In  order  to  anticipate  as  many  o. 
these  complications  as  possible,  work  is  re- 
quired now  in  the  following  areas: 
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1  The  derelopment  of  remote  »enslng 
tnethodjs  for  geoicglc  eiploratlon. 

a  The  correuacn  of  rock  behavtour  with 
excavation  methotU. 

3.  Further  re»earch  on  eoll-structure  Inter- 
aitlon  aa  specifically  applied  to  actual  tunnel 
support  systems. 

4  Developrrent  of  aut<5matlon  for  all 
phases  of  tunnel  construction. 

Cimpared  with  other  Industries,  and  other 
branches  of  the  construction  Industry,  the 
pr>^>blem  of  Improving  tunneling  techniques 
Is  unique  in  that  the  focus  of  the  work  Is 
centered  at  one  point  — the  heading.  There 
Is  only  cne  way  to  get  to  It— through  the 
connpleted  work,  and  once  there,  there  Is  no 
way  to  move  aside  to  permit  dlverslflcatlcn 
of  effort. 

However,  a.i  long  as  the  Intimate  Inter- 
relationship of  each  aspect  of  the  problem  is 
recognized,  and  as  long  as  preconceived 
notions  and  conclusions  are  avoided,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  challenge  canmt  be 
met. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OF 
THE  MENTALLY  ILL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  sonior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Ervin>. 
has'^een  holding  a  series  of  very  impor- 
tant hearings  on  the  rights  of  mentally 
111  persons.  Senator  Ervin  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  taking  the  leadership  m  this 
most  important  area  which  the  subcom- 
mittee has  been  studying  for  the  past 
several  years. 

Recent  decisions  by  State  and  Federal 
courts  have  focused  increasing  attention 
on  the  legal  rights  which  should  be  ac- 
corded those  unfortunate  members  of 
our  society  who  become  victims  of  men- 
tal Illness.  Evidence  seems  to  be  abun- 
dant that  in  many  instances  the  laws, 
administrative  standards  and  procedures, 
and  Judicial  decisions  have  not  always 
treated  such  persons  on  a  completely 
equal  basis  with  the  majority  of  other 
citizens. 

Recently  an  article  was  brought  to  my 
attention  which  highlights  some  of  the 
representative  difficulties  and  problems 
experienced  by  mental  patients  in  one 
State.  The  New  York  Civil  Liberties 
Umon  and  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  have  sponsored  a  2-year  study 
of  the  denial  and  deprivation  in  New- 
York  of  rights  of  the  mentally  ill.  The 
director  of  this  project,  Mr.  Bruce  J.  En- 
nls.  has  written  a  very  informative  and 
Interesting  description  of  the  study  and 
has  spelled  out  a  number  of  specific 
exaunples  of  treatment  where  there  is 
doubt  that  thie  individuals  concerned  re- 
ceived full  constitutional  protection.  Be- 
cause this  article,  which  was  published 
In  the  October  1969,  issue  of  Civil  Lib- 
erties, is  timely  and  presents  first-hand 
knowledge  about  a  question  of  national 
significance.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

I  From    ClvH   Liberties.   October    19691 

•\1kntal  Commitment 

(By  Bruce  J.  Ennls*) 

In  1966.  a  federal  circuit  court  announced 

two  decisions  that  reflected  serious  concern 

for  the  civil  liberties  of  the  mentally  111.  In 
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Lake  w.  Cameron}  the  court  ruled  that  be- 
fore an  Indigent  person  can  involuntarily 
be  committed  to  a  mental  ho  pltal.  the  state 
must  explore  alternative*  less  draatlc  than 
full-time  hospitalization  And  in  Route  v 
Camercn.'  the  court  ruled  that  a  mental 
patient  must  either  be  given  adequate  treat- 
ment, or  be  released  There  were,  of  cour.'=*. 
dissents  in  both  Lake  and  Rovse.  The  dis- 
senting opinion  in  Lake  was  written  by  a 
judge  who.  In  a  subsequent  ca  e.  adopted  the 
dissent  In  Rouse  .  His  name  Is  Warren  E. 
Burger.  POr  advocates  of  increased  clvU  Ub- 
erUes  for  the  mentally  HI.  Judge  Burgers 
appointment  a?  Chief  JusUoe  of  the  Supreme 
Court  may  be  a  disappointment,  but  It 
should  net  be  a  siirprl^e. 

Jud^e  Burger  has  been  both  prnlsed  and 
condemned  for  hi,  criticism  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  liberal  law  and  order"  rulings.  But 
In  the  law  of  menuU  lUnes.-^,  Judge  Burger  is 
not  a  reactionary;  he  is  very  much  In  the 
mainstream  And  that  Is  what  Is  dls.-ippolnt- 
ing.  The  majority  opinions  In  Lake  and 
Rouse  are  clearly  the  exception,  not  the  rule 
They  are  more  honored  In  the  breech  than 
In  the  observance 

I.  for  one.  believe  that  most,  and  perhaps 
all.  mental  patients  .should  not  Involuntarily 
be  confined.  But  challenges  to  the  philosoph- 
ical justiftcatUjn  1  ir  their  crnflnemcnt.  a-s 
m  Lake  and  Rouse,  and  challenges  even  to 
the  short-cut  procedures  by  which  they  are 
conhned.  are  difflcult  They  are  difficult  pre- 
cisely because  decision*  to  confine  persons 
to  mental  hospitals  are  made,  for  the  most 
part,  by  resp<-.nslble  men  who.  like  me.  are 
concerned  with  the  dignity  of  human  life. 
Tliere  are.  of  ccvuse.  exceptions. 
For  example.  I  know  of  a  legal  aid  lawyer 
In  Westchester  County.  N  Y  .  who  was  told 
he  could  net  leave  a  mental  hospital  unless 
he  surrendered  a  petitu  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  slRno^■  by  a  paUent  of  the  hospital 
He  finally  surrendered  the  petition,  left  lite 
hospital,  and  liled  a  new  petition,  explain- 
ing to  the  judge  why  It  w.is  not  signed  by 
the  patient  One  week  later,  after  a  hearing, 
the  judge  found  the  patient  was  not  men- 
tally HI  and  ordered  her  release 

That  type  of  experience  Is  rare  Less  rare. 
Indeed  dl  tresslngly  common,  are  the  myriad 
deprivations  of  clvU  liberties  motivated  not 
bv  malice  but  by  concern.  Let  me  give  you 
a  brief  example. 

PATERNALISM 

In  New  York,  a  "voluntary"  mental  pa- 
tient U  not.  as  you  might  suppose,  free  to 
leave  the  hospital  when  he  pleases.  He  must 
first  give  written  notice  of  his  desire  to 
leave.  The  hospital  can  then  hold  the  patient 
lor  10  days,  at  the  end  of  which  It  must 
either  discharge  him  or  convert  him  to  in- 
voluntary status.  (After  conversion  the  pa- 
tient can  request  judicial  review.)  The  law 
provides  no  alternative. 

I  received  a  call  one  Wednesday  afterncxDn 
from  a  voluntary  patient  at  Brooklyn  State 
Hospital.  Twice  he  had  requested  release 
and  twice  the  hospital  had  simply  Ignored 
his  request,  I  spoke  to  his  psychiatrist,  who 
tjld  me  that  he  personally  would  prepare 
the  papers  authorizing  the  patient's  dls- 
cliarge  the  following  Tuesday.  Tuesday  came 
and  went  and.  on  a  hunch.  I  chilled  the  psy- 
chiatrist to  learn  If  the  patient  had.  In  fict. 
been  released.  He  had  not.  The  psychiatrist 
thought  it  would  be  belter  for  the  patient  to 
remain  In  the  hospital.  .Apparently,  however, 
the  patient  was  not  sufficiently  disturbed  to 
warrant  Involuntary  hospitalization.  I  called 
the  hospital  administrator  and  told  him  I 
was  coming  out  to  Investigate  the  matter. 
By  the  Ume  I  arrived,  the  paUent  had  been 
discharged. 

It  was  clear  the  patient  had  been  illegally 
held  as  a  "voluntary"  patient  for  many 
months.  The  reasons  given  for  Ignoring  his 
request  to  be  discharged  were  no  doubt  well 
intentioued:  "first  you  have  to  get  a  Job." 
"you    have    no    place    to    live.  '    "you're    too 


sick."  But  those  reasons  do  not  Justify  abro- 
gation of  a  clear  legal  right. 

Because  New  York's  Commissioner  of  Men- 
tal Hygiene  Is  deeply  concerned  with  civil 
liberties,  I  brought  this  case  to  his  attention. 
.After  an  investigation,  he  replied,  "  there 
'Is  a  good  po.-5slblUty  that  |the  patient's  | 
rights  were  abr -.gated  It  seems  quite  clear, 
however,  that  there  was  no  malice  Involved 
and  that  the  violation  wa.s  motivated  by  a 
benign  paternal  Ism  This  makes  the  problem 
more  difficult  .since  we  muFt  ury  to  eliminate 
t:ie  paternalism  wlihopt  diluting  the  con- 
cern." ' 

I.et  me  tell  you  a  little  of  what  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  is  doing  in  this  very  difficult 
area  of  the  law. 

TEST  CASL   PROGRAM 

The  tix-free  foundullons  of  the  ACLU  and 
the  New  York  CI.U  re'-cntly  b?Biin  a  tw.,- 
year  litigation  project  designed  to  exp.itid 
the  ClvU  llbertle.?  of  tli>-  enormous  number 
of  persons  alleged  to  be  nentally  III.  In  the 
United  .States  today,  the  number  of  pers<  n^ 
involuntarily  c-nflned  '>ec«u»e  of  mental 
Illness  is  turee  time?  the  numb?r  of  all 
priMiiicrs  sUte  and  federal  If  statistics  did 
not  He.  I  could  with  confidence  announce 
that  every  tenth  reader  of  this  article  h.ns 
been,  or  soon  will  be.  an  Involuntary  menuil 
patient  But  statistics  do  lie  Very  few  .n 
this  audience  are  black,  or  poor,  or  both 
And  the  population  of  our  mental  hosplta;.^ 
Is  notably  devoid  of  white,  middle-class 
Americans," 

The  abuses  In  this  area  have  prompted 
many  scholarly  and  thoughtful  crltlcism.- 
Much  has  been  written,  little  has  been  done 
The  CLU  project  hopes  to  achieve  throuch 
litigation,  reforms  which  should  long  ago 
have  been  achieved  through  legislation 

Space  permits  discussion  of  only  a  very 
few  of  the  Issues  the  project  has  been  and 
wHl  be  litigating. 

Last  Mav,  In  a  habe.is  corpus  proceedln  •, 
the  project  challenged  the  constltutlona'.ry 
of  two  sections  of  New  York's  civil  commit - 
ment  law  Moft  citizens  would  be  surprised 
to  '.earn  that  the  standard  civil  commltmc:.: 
pro'.-cdure  In  New  York  does  not  require  '  r 
authorise  a  Judicial  hearing  prior  to  con.- 
mitment  Commitment  for  60  d.ivs  is  gen- 
erally based  on  the  certificate  of  two  physi- 
cians, who  do  not  have  to  be  psychiatrlst.- 
And  emergency  commitment  for  30  days  cnn 
be  based  on  nothing  more  .substintlal  th.ni 
the  unsworn  and  perhaps  fraudulent  allega- 
tl(-n  of  a  layman,  unsupported  and  unco:.- 
flrmed  by  any  doctor,  and  unexamined,  eltl.cr 
prior  or  stibsequent  to  commitment,  by  i^ny 
court  The  emergency  commitment  with 
which  I  am  here  concerned  does  not  require 
any  allegation  that  the  prospective  patient  ;s 
dangerous  to  himself  or  others,  only  that 
he  is  "in  need  of  Immediate  observation,  crue 
or  treatment  for  mental  Illness." 

The  emergency,  or  30-day.  patient  has  very 
few  rights  If  he  requests  release,  he  can  be 
held  for  10  days  and  then  administratively 
converted  from  emergency  to  non-emergenLV 
status  and  held  for  an  additional  60  da\f. 
Only  after  he  has  been  converted  does  l.e 
have  the  right  to  request  judicial  reMew. 
and  that  review,  when  It  comes,  will  be 
limited  to  the  need  for  his  rctcntton.  It  will 
not  examine  the  legality  or  properlety  of  his 
emergency  comntltment. 

NO    .NOTICE 

I  should  mention,  too.  that  patients  com- 
mitted for  30  days  are  not  given  any  notice 
of  their  "right"  to  request  release  or  con- 
version. And  they  are  not  given  any  notice 
of  their  ultimate  right,  after  con\erElon,  to 
request  Judicial  review.  Even  If  the  emer- 
gency paUent  promptly  Initiates  aU  the  re- 
quired steps,  the  time  period  between  ad- 
mls.ion  and  Judicial  review  can  be.  at  a 
minimum,  three  weeks. 

In  the  test  caee.  I  am  arguing  that  a  depri- 
vation  of   liberty   for   a   minimum   of   three 
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weeks  without  notice  or  hearing  is  not  con- 
sistent with  due  proceM  of  law.  I  argue  also 
that  absent  emergency,  non-Judlclal  com- 
mitment proceedings  are  impermissible  under 
the  equal  protection  clause.  The  Irrationality 
of  medical  commitment  of  the  non-dangerous 
mentally  111  Is  evident  when  we  consider  that 
mental  defectives,  epileptics,  narcotics  addicts 
and  persons  afflicted  with  communicable  dis- 
eases cannot  involuntarily  be  deprived  of 
liberty  until  after  they  have  been  heard  In  a 
court  of  law. 

These  arguments  are  so  deeply  rooted  In 
American  law  that  there  should  be  no  need 
to  make  them. 

An  entirely  different  type  of  problem  Is 
presented  by  the  Incompetent  defendant. 

The  project  is  now  working  on  two  cases 
in  which  we  are  trying  to  secure  for  allegedly 
Incompetent  defendanU  substantially  all  the 
procedural  protections  they  would  receive  If 
they  were  treated  as  civilians,  as  In  fact  they 
are,  rather  than  as  criminals.  Specifically,  we 
will  assert  that  a  defendant  should  have  the 
right  to  have  the  factual  question  of  his 
competence  to  stand  trial  decided  by  a  Jury. 
as  it  was  at  common  law.' 

People  v.  Lally*  held  that  the  present 
mental  condition  of  a  man  acquitted  of  crime 
because  of  Insanity  at  the  time  of  the  offense 
must  be  tried  by  Jury.  And  the  recent  case 
of  Schuster  v.  Herald',  argued  by  NYCLXJ 
board  members  George  Alexander  and  Palth 
Seldenberg.  held  that  the  mental  condition 
of  a  prisoner  serving  an  unexpired  sentence 
must  be  tried  by  jury.  Thus,  before  they  can 
be  committed  to  a  mental  hospital,  persons 
acquitted  of  crime  and  persons  convicted 
of  crime  have  the  right  to  demand  a  jury 
trial.  No  less  protection  should  be  given  a 
person  only  charged  with  crime. 

EX-PATIENT'S  RIGHTS 

Of  course,  the  project  Is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  process  of  commitment  and 
retention.  But  even  after  the  patient  Is  re- 
leased, he  Is  not  free.  I  think  It  can  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that  It  Is  better  to  be  an 
ex-felon  than  an  ex-mental  patient. 

In  May  I  argued  a  case  which  points  up 
rather  clearly  the  burden  former  mental  pa- 
tients bear. 

In  the  first  week  of  April.  I  received  calls 
from  three  ex-mental  patients  who  had  been 
denied  hack  licenses.  Each  of  the  three  had 
submitted  current  reports  from  psychiatrists 
attesting  to  his  present  mental  soundness. 
But  the  New  York  City  Hack  Bureau  has  a 
written  policy  against  licensing  former 
mental  patients. 

The  case  involves  a  30  year  old  man  who 
was  committed,  with  his  father's  consent, 
when  he  was  13.  Just  after  his  mother's 
death.  Following  her  death  he  had  begun 
to  act  up  m  school  and  the  father  didn't 
know  what  to  do  with  him.  At  the  hospital 
hU  diagnosis  was  "primary  behavior  disorder 
In  children,  conduct  disturbance."  He  was 
certainly  not  •'mentally  lU"  aa  that  term  Is 
commonly  understood.  And  his  diagnosis  Is 
not  even  listed  In  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association's  glossary  of  psychiatric  terms. 

Shortly  before  he  was  18.  he  was  dis- 
charged. He  finished  high  school  and  has 
worked  steadily  for  the  same  employer  for 
11  years.  For  seven  years  he  was  a  nurse's  aid 
and  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  an  am- 
bulance attendant.  Both  Jobs  require  better 
than  average  Intelligence  and  mental  and 
emotional  stability.  There  U  literally  no 
doubt  that  he  Is.  at  present,  competent  to 
drive  a  cab,  and  six  psychiatrists  have  so 
stated.  But  ex-mental  patients  don't  get  Jobs, 
largely  because  of  the  incorrect  assumption 
they  are  dangerous.  The  little  evidence  there 
is  suggests  the  opposite."  For  example,  a 
five  and  a  half  year  study  of  5,000  patients 
discharged  from  New  York  mental  hospitals 
showed  that  "patients  with  no  record  of  prior 
arrest  have  a  strikingly  low  rate  of  arrest 


after  release  .  .  .  Their  over-all  rate  of  arrest 
is  less  than  'ii  that  of  the  general  popula- 
tion and  the  rate  for  each  separate  offense 
Is  also  far  lower,  especially  for  more  seri- 
ous charges."  " 

Society  U  becoming  Increasingly  aware  first, 
that  mental  p»tlents  »re  no  more  danger- 
ous than  the  average  citizen,  and  second, 
that  predictions  of  future  dangerous  be- 
havior are  Incredibly  inaccurate.'"  This 
awareness  no  doubt  played  an  Important 
part  In  the  passage  of  California's  revolu- 
tionary new  Mental  Hygiene  Law.  the  Can- 
terman-Petrls-Short  Act.  which  became  effec- 
tive July  1  of  this  year.  The  California  law 
establishes  three  classes  of  persons:  those 
who  are  "gravely  disordered"  and  whose  care 
can  be  entrusted  to  a  conservator,  those  who 
are  imminently  suicidal,  and  those  who  are 
Imminently  dangerous  to  others. 

Under  that  law,  a  person  who  is  Immi- 
nently suicidal  can  be  confined  for  two  suc- 
cessive 14-day  periods.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  even  If  he  Is  still  suicidal,  he  must  be 
released.  A  person  who  Is  "Imminently  dan- 
gerous' to  others  and  who  has  actually  at- 
tempted or  Inflicted  physical  harm  to  an- 
other can  be  confined,  after  a  hearing,  for  90 
days.  Thereafter,  he  can  be  confined  for  an 
additional  90  days  but  only  If  he  has  threat- 
ened attempted  or  actually  inflicted  physical 
harm  on  another  during  his  Initial  90-day 
confinement. 

In  effect,  except  for  persons  for  whom  con- 
servators are  appointed.  California  has 
abolished  long  term  hospitalization  and  has 
abolished  commitments  based  solely  on  pre- 
diction of  future  dangerous  behavior. 

The  NYCLU  Board  of  Directors  last  Jan- 
xiary  adopted  this  resolution:  "Mental  Ill- 
ness can  never  by  Itself  be  a  justifiable  reason 
for  depriving  a  person  o.'  liberty  or  property, 
against  his  objection.  Even  when  such  dep- 
rivations are  accompanied  by  fair  proce- 
dures, they  are  unjustified  except  on  a  basis— 
for  example,  a  violation  of  the  criminal  law — 
that  would  be  equally  applicable  In  the  ab- 
sence of  mental  Illness." 

The  California  law  and  the  NYCLU  resolu- 
tion represent  different  but  constructive  ap- 
proaches to  expanding  the  civil  liberties  of 
the  mentally  HI.  Hopefully,  the  current  Utlga- 
tlon  project  can  contribute  to  tliat  goal. 

FOOTNOTES 

•Mr.  Ennls  Is  director  of  the  Civil  Liberties 
and  Mental  Illness  Project,  sponsored  by  the 
tax-free  funds  of  the  New  York  CLU  and  the 
ACLU.  His  article  Is  an  adaptation  of  remarks 
he  delivered  to  the  ACLU  Foundation's  Board 
of  Overseers,  May  28,  1969. 
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REDS    DOMINATE    VIETNAM    PEACE 
MOVEMENT 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
15,  I  issued  a  statement  explaining  whv 
I  refused  to  participate  in  the  Vietnam 
moratorium. 

I  said  that  the  moratorium's  demand 
for  an  immediate  withdrawal  was.  in 
fact,  a  demand  for  immediate  surrender. 
I  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  chief 
Spokesmen  for  the  moratorium  commit- 
tee had  called  for  a  Vietcong  victory  in 
Vietnam,  and  that  the  New  Mobilization 
Committee,  with  which  the  moratorium 
committee  was  working,  had  a  steering 
committee  packed  with  Commimists  and 
known  Communists. 

I  said  that  the  demonstration  was 
bound  to  give  massive  aid  to  Hanoi,  and 
that  the  majority  of  the  demonstrator-^, 
despite  their  sincerity,  were  being  used 
for  purposes  which  they  did  not  approve 
or  understand. 

There  were  some  at  the  time  who  con- 
sidered my  characterization  of  the  peace 
movement  harsh  and  unfair.  But  the  e\-l- 
dence  that  this  movement  is  controlled 
by  Communists  and  other  extremists  is 
now  so  conclusive  that  no  reasonable  per- 
son can  dispute  it. 

Todays  Washington  Post  contains  an 
article  written  by  the  liberal  columnists 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  to 
which  I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators. 
It  is  entitled  "Liberals  Capitulate  to  Ex- 
tremists, Reds  Dominate  Peace"  Move- 
ment." 

The  article  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  Evans  and  Novak  have  been  any- 
thing but  hawks  on  the  Vietnam  war  and 
because  they  obviously  lament  the  fact 
that  the  liberal  opponents  of  the  Vietnam 
war  have  permitted  the  far  left  to  take 
control  of  the  movement. 
The  article  says  that: 
The  tens  of  thousands  of  well-meaning  war 
protesters  set  to  converge  on  Washington  Sat- 
urday will  be  Joining  a  demonstration 
planned  since  summer  by  advocates  of  violent 
revolution  in  the  United  SUtes  who  openly 
support  Communist  forces  In  Vietnam 

Responsible  liberals  have  been  enlisted  as 
foot  soldiers  In  an  operation  mapped  out 
malnlv  bv  extremists — testimony  to  the  pres- 
ent inefTectlveness  of  nonviolent,  liberal 
elements  in  the  peace  movement 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Evans  and  Novak  column 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington   Post.  Nov.   12.   1969) 

LIBERALS      CaPITCLATE      TO      EXTREMISTS,      REDS 

Dominate  "Peace"  Movement 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak » 
The  tens  of  thousands  of  well-meaning  war 
protesters  set  to  converge  on  ■W'ashlngton 
Saturday  will  be  joining  a  demonstration 
planned  since  summer  by  advocates  of  vio- 
lent revolution  In  the  US  who  openly  sup- 
port  Communist   forces   In   Vietnam 

Accordingly,  whatever  happens  here  Sat- 
urday the  Nov.  15  march  on  Washington  will 
mark  a  postwar  hlghwater  mark  for  the 
American  far  left.  Responsible  liberals  have 
been  enlisted  as  foot  soldiers  In  an  opera- 
tion mapped  out  mainly  by  extremists— testi- 
mony to  the  present  Ineffectiveness  of  non- 
violent, liberal  elements  In  the  peace  move- 
ment. 
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Moreover,  heavf-handed  NUon  adnxinls- 
tratlon  reaction  bf  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Richard  O  Klelndlenst  assures  that  any  vi- 
olence on  Saturday  will  be  blamed  by  lib- 
erals on  the  government,  and  the  avoidance 
of  violence  will  be  credited  by  these  tame 
liberals  to  the  sell-restralnt  of  the  far  left. 

Although  liberals  behitedy  spent  this  week 
111  frantic  eleventhrhour  etTorts  to  co-opt  Sat- 
urd  ly's  march,  they  had  plenty  of  adv.ince 
warning.  The  New  Mobilization  Committee 
to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam  (New  Mobei, 
spon^rs  of  the  march,  was  formed  last  July 
In  Cleveland  wlUl  an  executive  committee 
domlnited  by  supporters  of  the  Vletcong. 

The  executive  committee  Is  moderate  when 
compared  with  the  60-member  steering  com- 
mittee, studded  with  past  and  present  Com- 
munist Party  members  (including  veteran 
party  functionary  Arnold  Johnson)  Pir 
more  Important  than  representation  by  the 
largely  moribund  American  Communist 
Party,  however.  Is  Inclusion  on  the  steering 
committee  of  leaders  In  Its  newly  invigorated 
Trotskylte  movem«nt. 

The  steering  committee  began  eclipsing  the 
executive  committee  In  recent  weeks  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Trotskylte  Socialist 
Workers  Party  an<l  Its  fast  growing  youth 
arm,  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance  Fred  Hal- 
stead  of  the  SoclalUt  Workers  Party  took  over 
planning  for  a  mar:?h  calculated  to  end  In 
violent  confrontitlon 

Participating  In  planning  sessions  wer^ 
elemehta  even  more  vljlence-prone  than  the 
Trotstylles :  extre«ie  SDS  factions  calUni? 
themselves  the  resolution  irv  brigade  Wild 
scenarios  for  storming  the  White  House,  the 
Justice  Department,  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese   Embassy    Were    prepared. 

Purthermore  the  New  Mobe  was  In  closer 
contact  with  Communist  Vietnamese  official 
circles  than  Is  generally  realized  Ron  Young, 
a  member  of  the  Ne|w  Mobe  steering  ccmmlt- 
te«,.  Journeyed  to  Stockholm  Oct  11-12  for  a 
meeting  attended  »y  representatives  of  the 
North  Vietnam  government  and  the  Vlet- 
cong Reporting  on  plans  for  Nov.  15,  Young 
urged  a  worldwide  propaganda  campaign  to 
boost  the  demnnstmtlon 

The  link  between  Hanoi  and  elements  of 
the  New  Mob3  w;i3  again  demonstrated  Oct 

14  when  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  of  North 
Vletna.m  sent  greetings  to  American  antiwar 
demonstrators  Hatetead.  the  Trotskylte  lead- 
er, drafted  a  friendly  reply  to  Hanoi  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  New  Mobe's 
steering  ccmmlttee.  Its  transmission  w.is 
blocked  only  by  the  intervention  of  Sewart 
Meachem  oi  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  one  of  the  New  Mobe's  mod- 
erates 

Thus  far-left  orlenution  of  the  New  Mobe 
for  weeks  his  worried  liberal  doves.  Includ- 
ing the  youthful  leaders  of  the  peaceful  Oct. 

15  Moratorium.  Sen  Charles  Ooodt-Il  of  New 
York,  emerglns;  as  a  leading  congressional  foe 
of  the  war.  attempted-  without  success — to 
reduce  extremist  Influence  inside  the  New 
Mobe  and  argued  against  including  far  left- 
ists on   the  sleeruig  cumnuttee 

But  the  liberals,  having  forgotten  the  fate 
of  popul.ir  front  movements  a  gener.itlun  ago 
and  unwilling  to  repudl.ac  any  antiwar 
force.s.  would  nit  .iclually  break  with  the 
New  Mdbe  Any  chance  of  that  was  elimi- 
nated by  President  Nixon's  relatively  hard- 
line speech  Nov.  3  and  government  strategy 
laid  down  at  the  Justice  Dep.irtment  by 
KleindicnsC 

Oiitdell  and  Scsn  George  McOovern  of 
South  Dakota,  after  much  deliberation,  ac- 
cepted Invitations  to  address  the  demon- 
stration lu  hopes  of  moderating  it  Simi- 
larly, moratorium  leaders  this  week  have 
tried  to  insinuate  them.selves  Into  control  of 
the  march  But  the  m.irch  remains  essen- 
tially a  project  of  the  far  left,  constituting  a 
tr.iglc  failure  of  leadership  by  liberal  foes  of 
the  wax. 


SENATOR  TOWER'S  ADDRESS  CAPS 
SUCCESSFUL  FREEDOM  RALLY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day on  the  grounds  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  thousands  of  people  were 
stirred  to  a  great  outpouring  of  patriot- 
ism by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas.  John  Tower. 

Many  distinguished  Americans  were 
there  for  the  occasion  I  only  regret  that 
my  own  previously  scheduled  Veterans 
Day  speaking  engagements  in  Arizona 
kept  me  from  attending. 

Members  Df  my  staff  who  were  there, 
and  who  talked  with  the  US.  Park  Po- 
lice, said  they  e.'-timated  the  crowd  to 
be  at  least  as  large  as,  possibly  larger 
than,  the  October  15  gathering,  when 
press  reports  put  estimates  of  the  crowd 
a    above  20,000. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  made  one 
of  the  most  "heered  speeches  of  the  af- 
ternoon. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Johm  Towkr,  Republi- 
can. OF  Texas,  at  Washington  Monument 
"FaEEDOM   Rallt."  November   11,   1989 
It's    an    Inspiring    sight    to    see    yoti    here 
today   as  a   manifestation  of   the   fact   that 
the    silent    majority    has    now    become    very 
vocal    Indeed.    I    trust    this    will    not    be    the 
last  such  gathering    I   am   hopeful   that  we 
will  have  contlnuin.^  demonstrations  of  the 
fact    that    we   still    love    liberty    more    than 
life  Itself. 

We  are  all  rational  people  I  think  we  all 
knew  that  war  Is  ugly  War  Is  a  detestable 
means  by  which  men  resolve  their  differ- 
ences. I  think  we  recognize,  too.  that  we 
Americans  do  not  start  wars,  we  only  finish 
them.  War  Is  a  t»rrrole  Instrument  of  na- 
tional policy  W»  American^  do  not  Initiate 
war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 
We  have  gone  into  four  wars  In  this  century 
reluctantly  and  111  prepared,  but  we  are 
determined  that  If  there  Is  to  be  peace  In 
this  world  we  must  convince  the  enemies  of 
freedom  that  war  is  too  costly  an  Instru- 
ment of  national  policy  for  them  to  employ. 
We  today  malitaln  the  greatest  military 
establishment  th.-  world  has  ever  seen.  We 
are  Uulced  the  strongest  nation  In  the  world 
militarily  We  did  not  ask  to  become  a  great 
military  power  After  World  War  II  we  were 
on  the  way  to  dlsTi.iament  It  was  the  Com- 
munist aggres.sors  who  started  the  arms 
race  and  don  t  let  anybody  forget  that  And 
so  today  we  maintain  military  .superiority 
not  Ju.st  to  defend  our  own  shores  against 
ai^grcsslve  nations,  out  to  try  to  create  a 
climate  In  this  world  In  which  all  people 
can  aspire  to  self  determination,  to  peace, 
and  to  security  and  have  some  reasonable 
h'lpe  of  rcallv-lnf;  that  aspiration. 

Today  we  have  a  commitment  to  South- 
east Asia  and  should  we  unilaterally  with- 
draw; should  we  accept  a  camouflaged  sur- 
render; should  we  do  as  the  advocates  of 
the  moratorium  and  accept  Hanoi's  demand 
for  unconditional  withdrawal,  we  will  de- 
stroy the  credibility  of  the  United  States  as 
a  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Generations  of  Americans  have  laid  down 
their  lives  In  the  defen.^e  of  liberty.  I  think 
th.it  we  would  certainly  break  faith  with 
thise  who  created  this  great  land  for  us 
iind  those  who  fought  for  It  If  we  decided 
to  surrender  and  to  withdraw  to  fortress 
America  and  to  let  what  will  happen  happen 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  endanger  any 


proepects  for  the  continuing  rreedom  of  gen- 
erations in  thla  country  jret  to  come. 

There  was  a  moving  poem  that  caine  out 
of  World  War  I  and  I  think  It  ezprened  the 
sentiment  that  we  must  all  accept  aa  our 
own.  The  last  stanza  says: 

"Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe 
To   you   from   falling   hands   we   throw    the 

torch 
Be  yours  to  hold  it  high 
If  you  break  faith  In  this,  we  die 
We  shall  not  sleep. 
Though    popples   grow    In    Flanders   Field" 

Let  us  today  raise  our  voices  so  loudly  that 
they  are  heard  all  the  way  over  to  Vietnam 
where  our  gallent  lads  are  dally  risking  their 
lives  and  too  often  losing  them. 

Believe  me  this  Is  a  dirty  filthy  war.  I've 
been  through  the  field  hospitals  and  I've 
seen  our  boys  maimed  and  torn.  I've  seen 
the  life  ebbing  from  their  bodies  and  I  want 
this  war  to  end  as  desperately  as  anyone,  but 
I  want  this  war  to  be  the  last  war  we  have  to 
fight. 

So  let  us  make  sure  our  boys  know  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  believe  In  them.  This 
Is  the  finest  genenitlon  of  American  flghtlnp 
men  we  have  ever  seen  and  I  say  that  In  the 
presence  of  my  old  buddies  who  fought  In 
World  War  II.  This  Is  the  greatest  generation 
of  American  fighting  men  we  have  ever  seen 
He  fights  with  guts  and  with  Intelligence.  He 
docs  more  than  is  required  of  him.  He  Is  a 
little  bit  puzzled  bv  the  attitude  of  some 
people  In  public  ilght  In  this  country  who 
should  know  better. 

So  let's  let  him  know  without  a  doubt  that 
those  who  have  already  died  will  not  have 
died  In  vain,  and  those  v.-ho  make  sacrifices 
will  not  have  sacrificed  In  vain;  that  we  be- 
lieve In  them,  that  we  support  them,  and 
that  this  generation  of  Americans,  as  have 
all  other  generations  of  Americans,  still  know 
that  freedom  's  our  greatest  gift  and  that 
we  would  rather  die  as  free  men  than  lives 
as  slaves 


AMERICANS  HAVE  A  DUTY 
TO  SPEAK 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Amer- 
icans, as  members  of  a  democracy,  have 
a  duty  to  speak  out  courageously  on  con- 
troversial issues.  In  doing  so,  they  hon- 
or their  country's  past  and  offer  hope 
for  Its  future.  There  are  those,  apparent- 
ly, who  do  not  understand  that  diver- 
Kcncy  and  dissent  are  an  integral  part 
of  democracy,  and  are  in  fact  essential 
to  the  workings  of  democracy.  There  are 
tlio.se  who  apparently  feel  that  the  per- 
missible limits  of  debate  are  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  own  opinions.  Unity  that 
is  forced  is  a  false  unity.  Unity  based  on 
fear  and  intolerance  is  the  unity  of  tyr- 
anny, not  of  democracy. 

In  yesterday's  New  York  Times,  Her- 
bert Mit^ane  discussed  the  second  mora- 
torium. I  believe  that  Mr.  Mitgang.  with 
his  customary  insight,  raised  imjxirtant 
questions  and  .suRgested  .significant  his- 
torical parallels.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows: 

Second  Stage  or  the  VtETNAM 
Moratorium   Rocket 
( By  Herbert  Mitgang) 
Speaking  out  strongly  for  a  moratorium,  a 
Congressman  who  could  be  called  a  prema- 
ture ■ef^ele  snob  "  stood  up  in  the  House  and 
!>aid   that    the   war   was   "unnecessarily   and 
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unconstitutionally  commenced.  As  for  the 
President's  speech  to  the  nation  asking  for 
allegiance  and  patience,  the  Congressman 
.said  the  big  omission  was  the  failure  to  fix 
a  date  when  the  war  could  be  expected  to 

''  The  President  Is  wandering  and  Indefi- 
nite '  continued  Representative  A.  Uncoln 
(Whig  111  >  In  criticism  of  the  Mexican  War. 
At  the'  time  President  Polk  was  strongly  un- 
der the  infiuence  of  the  Southern  wing  of  his 
partv  But  Lincoln  wanted  to  cut  the  losses 
and  leave  what  he  considered  an  Illegal  little 
war  For  daring  to  stick  to  his  antiwar  guns, 
the  future  President  was  branded  a  traitor 
to  his  country. 

moratorjtjm  VTjmS 
So  win  many  thousands  of  Americans  be 
maligned— perhaps  by  the  Administration's 
phrasemaker.  Vice  President  Agnew  himself— 
for  participating  In  the  second  Vietnam 
Moratorium  this  week.  The  plans  call  for  a 
••march  against  death"  In  towns  and  cities 
Thursday  and  Friday,  culminating  In  a  huge 
mlly  In  Washington  Saturday. 

The  leaders  of  the  Vietnam  Moratorium 
have  let  the  word  go  forth  that  participants 
should  be  nonviolent  and  nonexclusive.  One 
of  the  venerable  groups,  the  War  Reslsters 
League  stresses  that  the  marches  should  be 
conducted  peacefully  with  "non-violence, 
individual  war  resistance  and  Individual  re- 
sponsibility." But  some  of  the  more  leftist 
groups  may  choose  not  to  be  dignified  dem- 
onstrators, especially  if  restricted  by  march- 
ing limitations. 

what  may  cause  dropouts 
Words  can  be  more  eloquent  than  night- 
sticks. If  the  marches  are  as  educational  as 
they  were  last  month,  fence-sitting  public 
officials  will  Join  In  and  give  them  the  im- 
pact of  respectablUtv.  Zi  unruUy  the  so-called 
■•silent  majority"— which  Mr.  Nixon  claims  Is 
his  but  which  participated  -.s  n  visible  con- 
stituency in  the  first  Vietnam  Moratorium- 
will  become  dropouts.  This  will  not  mean 
that  they  are  any  less  against  the  war;  only 
that  they  will  be  embarrassed  or  afraid  to 
take  to  the  streets  openly. 

Two  fundamental  questions  about  the 
Vietnam  Moratorium  persist:  Does  the  right 
of  petition  and  assembly  exist,  in  1969  as  it 
did  when  inserted  In  the  Constitution  in 
1791?  Does  another  outpouring  of  people  help 
to  wind  down  the  war  sooner? 

The  first  question  would  hardly  have  to  be 
raised— the  answer  Is  found  in  the  First 
Amendment— were  U  not  for  the  fact  that 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  Is  putting  road- 
blocks in  the  way  of  a  direct  march  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  White  House  on  grounds  of 
possible  violence  and  Interference  with  the 
flow  of  normal  traffic  But  tying  up  the  United 
States  m  an  unwanted  war  In  Vietnam  for  at 
least  two  more  years  seems  more  serious  than 
a  traffic  tie-up  on  the  way  home  to  George- 
town for  one  day. 

HOOPES'S    testimony 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  is  not 
as  ephemeral  as  It  appears.  A  remarkable  In- 


munlty  the  press,  the  churches,  the  profes- 
sional groups,  college  presidents,  students, 
and  most  of  the  intellectual  community- 
have  turned  against  the  war." 

Nobody  believes  that  President  Nixon  Is  less 
of  a  political  animal  than  President  John- 
son Silent  or  vocal  majorities  In  this  country 
all  vote.  Prom  civil  rights  demonstrations  to 
anti-war  demonstrations,  there  Is  precedent 
for  the  belief  that  the  White  House  watches 
the  numbers— especially  in  that  middle  con- 
stituency that  makes  or  breaks  Presidents. 


DRAFT    REFORM 


kide  view  of  the  effect  of  demonstrations  has 
been  given  bv  Townsend  Hoppes.  who  served 
President  Johnson  as  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  In  his  new  book,  "The  Limits  of 
Intervention,  "  he  tells  how  a  small  civilian 
group  in  the  Pentagon  and  in  other  Goverri- 
meni  offices  persuaded  the  President  to  halt 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  scale 
down  the  war  because  (among  other  reasons) 
the   American   public  was  no  longer  behind 

him. 

antiwar  elements 

T'ae  effect  of  demonstrations  upon  the  de- 
ri^ion-maklng  process  are  cited  by  the  form- 
er Pentagon  Under  Secretary.  He  quotes  ex- 
Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford  heeding  the 
anti-war  crescendo:  "What  seems  not  to  be 
understood  Is  that  major  elements  of  the  na- 
tional     constituency— the      business      com- 
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Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  am  delighted  that  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  will  be  proceed- 
ing in  the  immediate  days  ahead  to  ta  .e 
up  the  administration's  proposal  to  re- 
peal the  language  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967  which  prohibits  a  lottery 
form  of  draft  selection. 

As  sponsor  of  S,  1433,  the  Draft  Re- 
form Act  of  1969, 1  share  the  strong  feel- 
ing of  many  Senators  that  comprehen- 
sive draft  reform  is  essential.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  hearings  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  (Mr.  Stennis) 
will  schedule  early  next  year,  and  will 
work  actively  within  the  committee  to 
help  bring  about  the  draft  reform  we 
£ill  s^ck. 

However,  since  lottery  selection  is  a 
significant  part  of  the  reform  package 
needed,  removing  the  statutory  impedi- 
ment to  the  administration's  ability  to 
implement  the  lottery  selection  system 
President  Nixon  proposed  in  his  May  13 
message  to  Congrefs.  is  an  important 
first  step.  The  passage  of  the  repealer 
bill  at  this  time  is  an  opportunity  for 
prosress  which  must  not  be  missed. 

Mr  President,  in  my  newsletter  for 
this  month  I  wrote  at  length  to  my  con- 
stituents about  the  prospects  for  draft 
reform.  I  ask  unanimous  ccnsent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Draft  Reform 
Draft  reform  has  moved  from  a  good  ab- 
stract Idea  to  a  concrete  possibility  because 
of  the  personal  commitment  and  leadership 
President  Nixon  is  giving  it.  Since  many 
Pennsvlvanla  parents  and  young  people  are 
interested  in  these  developments,  I  want  to 
devote  most  of  this  newsletter  to  the  draft. 
The  Presidenfs  leadership.— In  May,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  outlined  many  recommendations 
in  a  message  to  Congress  on  the  draft,  in- 
cluding a  youngest-flrst  order  of  call,  a  lot- 
tery form  of  random  selection,  continuation 
of  undergraduate  deferments,  and  a  policy 
review  of  guidelines  and  standards  for  defer- 
ments and  exemptions. 

When  no  Congressional  action  resulted, 
the  President,  on  October  10,  wrote  Congress 
that  'I  see  no  reason  why  this  vital  piece 
of  legislation  cannot  be  enacted  nou\"  and 
he  warned,  "We  have  the  administrative 
power— and  we  will  exercise  It  If  Congress 
falls  to  act— to  make  far-reaching  reforms 
in  the  Selective  Service  System."  The  Presi- 
dent was  referred  to  a  number  of  steps  he 
can  take  by  executive  order,  without  Con- 
gressional approval,  including  drafting 
youngest  first,  implementing  national  s1;and- 
ards  revising  the  deferment  and  exemption 
system,  modernizing  the  selective  service  ad- 
ministrative system,  and  reforming  the  ap- 
peal; process  within  the  selective  service. 
One  thing  the  President  can  not  do,  how- 


ever IS  to  institute  a  lottery  selection  system. 
The  1967  Selective  Service  Act  contained  lan- 
guage requiring  Congressional  action  to 
change  the  mode  of  selection  within  ago 
groups  from  the  oldest-first  Evstem  then  in 
effect.  However,  the  President  sent  a  bill  to 
repeal  this  prohibitory  clause  to  the  House, 
which  has  already  been  approved  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  full  House  and  Senate  approval 
will  take  place  soon  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  will  be 
doing  everything  I  can  to  speed  passage  on 
the  Sena'e  side. 

Student  advisory  committees — One  posi- 
tive step  which  the  President  and  current 
Selective  Service  Director  Lewis  B.  Hershey 
have  taken  Is  set  up  student  advisory  com- 
mittees m  the  various  States  to  discuss  the 
draft  Kvstem.  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  improvements  and  changes.  As  I  said  in  a 
letter  I  wrote  m  September  to  General  Her- 
shev  commending  him  for  his  student  ad- 
vl3<iry  plans,  I  am  confident  these  commit- 
tees will  be  frultl*il  By  the  end  of  October, 
more  than  30  states  and  territories  have  in- 
stituted these  committees,  and  although 
Pennsvlvanla  unfortunately  was  not  in- 
cluded" in  this  list.  I  hope  the  State  Selective 
Service  System   will   follow   suit   in   the  near 

future.  ., 

A  new  director— The  President  recently 
announced  that  General  Hershey.  who  has 
served  long  and  well  as  Selective  Service  Di- 
rector will  become  a  Manpower  Advisor,  and 
that  a  soon-to-be-announced  Deputy  Direc- 
tor will  take  over  the  Selective  Service  1  have 
long  felt  that  new  blood  Is  needed  to  bring 
about  the  manv  needed  draft  reforms,  and 
I  look  forward  to  working  actively  with  the 

iie-A'  director. 

Comprehensive  rc/orm  — Earjy  next  year,  i 
will  take  part  in  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearings  on  the  subject  of  de- 
ta  led  and  wide-spread  review  of  the  entire 
draft  EVstem.  and  I  look  on  these  hearlnps 
as  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  Congress 
and  the  President  to  work  together  on  vital 
and  meaningful  change. 

l/ni/ormtti/.— One  of  my  main  efforts  will 
be  to  bring  about  mandatory  national  uni- 
form standards.  For  too  many  years,  men  of 
equal  background  and  experience  have  been 
treated  differently  merely  because  of  the 
geographical  location  of  their  draft  boards. 
In  a  day  when  we  have  national  civil  service 
examinations,  national  tax  laws,  and  na- 
tional communications  of  all  issues  through 
the  various  media,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
do  not  have  a  truly  national  army.  My  bill. 
the  "Draft  Reform  Act  of,1969,"  Includes  this 
Idea  as  well  as  the  Idea '.of  a  computerized 
national  pool  of  draft  eligible  men.  and  the 
idea  of  wider  educational  deferment  policies. 
including  vocational  education,  with  the 
proviso  that  every  deferred  man  spend  a  year 
in  the  prime  eligible  group. 

I  first  became  actively  Interested  in  the 
draft  in  1965  when  I  discovered  that  Penn- 
svlvanla. which  had  6'.  of  the  nation's  dralt- 
eiiglble  men.  was  providing  10<T:  of  the 
draftees,  and  I  will  never  forget  my  shock 
when  in  response  to  my  complaints,  a  Selec- 
tive Service  officer  came  to  my  office  with 
scribbled  notepad  figures,  representing  the 
draft  'formula"  In  use  since  World  War  II 
\s  a  result  of  my  inquiries,  the  formula  was 
revised  so  that  no  State  would  have  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  draftees,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania's quota  dropped  markedly. 

My  concern  with  this  antiquated  formula 
led  to  investigation  in  other  areas  of  the 
draft  and  I  concluded  that  the  entire  Selec- 
tive Service  Svstem  needed  drastic  revamp- 
ing In  1967.  i  submitted  a  mandatory  na- 
tional standards  amendment  to  the  House 
draft  bill  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
which  passed  both  the  committee  and  the 
lull  House,  but  which  was  watered  down  by 
the  Senate-House  Conference  Committee  to 
merelv  authorize  national  standards.  Unfor- 
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tunately,  nothing  has  been  done  to  Injple- 
oient  these  standaMs 

President  Nixon's  leadership  should  prove 
to  be  the  Ingredient  to  enable  us  to  have  an 
equitable  and  efficient  draft  system,  and  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  report  significant  progress 
In  the  near  future. 


TENNESSEE  WALKING  HORSE 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  the  sor- 
ing of  Tennessee  walking  horses,  whereby 
the  front  feet  of  the  horse  are  deliber- 
ately made  sore  in  order  to  inducfe  the 
desired  gait.  Is  a  cruel  practice.  It  is  also 
unnecessary,  because  these  horses  can 
be  trained  to  walk  In  their  distinctive 
fashion. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  this 
practice  and  have  been  joined  by  11 
Senators.  Hearings  have  been  held  on 
the  bill,  and  I  am  hopeful  of  favorable 
consideration  by  both  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Senate. 

In  the  October,  1969,  issue  of  Horse 
Show,  the  ofBcial  publication  of  the 
American  Horse  Shows  Association,  a 
steward  wrote  of  the  cruelty  practiced  on 
the  Tennessee  walking  horse.  The  article 
Is  vlvi(}  proof  of  both  the  cruelty  in- 
volved io.  soring  and  its  undeniable  ex- 
istence. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Walking  Horse  Cruelty 

The  following  Is  taken  from  a  Steward's 
Report  with  the  names  of  those  persons  in- 
volved deleted. 

During  Inspection  of  Walking  Horses,  ten 
minutes  before  the  start  of  this  class  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  Veterinarian,  and  I, 
AHSA  Stewart,  found  a  mare  had  an  open 
sore  which  was  bleeding.  This  sore  had  been 
covered  by  some  medication  but  had  cracked 
open  and  blood  waa  seeping  out.  I  excused 
the  mare  from  competition,  and  then  w&a 
asked  by  the  Trainer.  If  the  lady  could  go 
Into  the  class  Just  for  the  ride.  This  seemed 
to  me  an  odd  request  as  all  of  his  horses 
appeared  to  be  "sore"  and  In  no  condition 
to  show.  I  told  the  trainer  to  put  the  mare 
back  In  the  barn  and  not  to  show  her  a^jaln 
for  the  duration  of  the  show 

The  following  I  did  not  witness  Thursday 
morning  early,  six  horsemen  came  to  the 
Horse  Show  Office  very  much  Incensed  by 
this  same  Trainer's  treatment  of  all  of  his 
horses.  They  claimed  he  had  to  beat  them 
to  even  get  them  out  of  their  stalls  One 
mare  fell  flat  after  having  been  forced  out 
of  her  stall.  Then  the  Trainer  and  his  grooms 
got  her  on  her  feet,  put  a  rider  on  her.  and 
she  took  three  stepe  and  fell  again.  She  had 
to  be  helped  back  Into  the  stall 

The  Show  Manager  called  me  and  I  went 
over  to  the  stable  area  and  found  the  mare 
in  serious  condition;  she  looked  to  me  as 
though  she  had  been  beaten  all  over  I  told 
the  Trainer  he  could  not  show  any  of  his 
horses  for  the  duration  of  the  show. 

The  Manager  tHen  called  the  State  Hu- 
mane Officer  who  arrived  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  first  class  Thursday  night  and  re- 
mained on  the  grounds  until  1:00  a.m., 
checking  on  the  Trainer  and  the  horses  un- 
der his  care.  He  gave  him  three  hours  to  get 
his  horses  off  the  grounds  and  he  left  the 
grounds  Just  before  10  a.m.  Friday  morning. 

What  further  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
State  Humane  Officer,  I  do  not  know.  I  gave 
him  my  card  and  he  said  he  would  let  me 
know,  and  I  will  so  Inform  the  Association. 
I  expect  to  be  called  to  attend  a  hearing  on 
this  matter. 


THE  UNITED  STATES -THAI 
CONTINGENCY  PLAN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
months  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  been  asking  the  executive 
branch  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
copy  of  a  plan  prepared  in  1964-65  for 
the  combined  use  of  American  and  Thai 
forces  for  the  defense  of  Thailand,  one 
of  the  members  of  SEATO.  Neither  the 
committee  nor  the  Senate  had  knowledge 
of  this  document  at  the  time  ol  its  prep- 
aration or  subsequently.  The  conunittee 
discovered  Its  existence  by  chance  when, 
in  connection  with  some  of  its  work,  there 
was  received  a  top  secret  document  pre- 
pared In  the  Department  of  Defense. 
That  Defense  E>epartment  document 
purported  to  summarize  the  activities 
which  the  United  States  and  its  Armed 
Forces  would  undertake  upon  the  hap- 
pening of  certain  events. 

After  referring  to  the  Rusk-Thant  un- 
derstanding of  March  6,  1962,  which  as- 
sured the  Thais  that  the  United  States 
viewed  the  SEATO  obligation  as  of  bi- 
lateral significance — as  well  as  multi- 
lateral— the  oflQcial  document  in  the 
committee's  possession  outlined  plans 
that  went  far  beyond  anything  approved 
directly  or  indirectly  by  Congress.  In- 
deed, after  many  references  to  the  com- 
mitment involved  in  the  plan,  it  went  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  the  plan  had  special 
political  significance  because  its  bilateral 
charter  represented  more  concrete  evi- 
dence of  a  US.  commitment  to  Thailand. 

As  mlKht  have  been  suspected. 
laiiKuage  of  this  kind  In  an  offlclal  docu- 
ment aroused  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  it 
sought  opportunity  to  examine  the 
"agreement,"  "contingency  plan,"  or 
"undcrstandlnR  ■ — whatever  it  might  be. 

On  July  14,  1969,  In  a  public  session  of 
the  committee.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers, 
in  answer  to  a  specific  request,  stated 
that  he  would  procure  the  plan  for  the 
committee 

When  the  plan  was  not  forthcoming 
within  a  reasonable  period,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  In  executive 
session  on  July  29  unanimously  In- 
structed Chairman  Fulbright  to  renew 
the  committee  request  that  the  agree- 
ment be  delivered  to  the  committee  for 
its  examination. 

On  August  4,  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Richardson  described  the  document 
sought  by  Uie  committee  as  a  "military 
contingency"  plan  "for  Thailand,  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  the  SEATO 
Treaty  "  and  stated  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  was  "extremely  reluctant  to 
allow  the  full  text  to  get  out  of  its  own 
hands.  ■  Secretary  Laird,  continued  the 
letter,  had  indicated  that  he  would  be 
happy  to  provide  the  committee  with  an 
extensive  briefing  on  these  plans  by 
"officers  from  the  Joint  Staff"  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  committee. 

When  that  briefing  took  place  on  Au- 
gust 12.  1969,  the  agreement  was  not 
made  available  to  the  committee.  In  fact, 
the  representatives  of  the  joint  staff  were 
quite  explicit  in  stating  that  they  were 
without  authority  to  show  the  agreement 
to  the  conunittee.  Some  committee  mem- 
bers received  an  oral  summary  of  what 
were  alleged  to  be  its  contents. 


The  chairman  stated  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure was  "not  satisfactory"  to  him. 
I  stated,  with  respect  to  the  document 
being  withheld,  that  the  conunittee  was 
"entitled  to  have  it.  to  examine  it,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  It  does,  In  fact, 
extend  our  commitment  beyond  the 
treaty  that  the  Senate  ratified."  I  added 
that  I  "was  not  going  to  be  a  party"  to 
just  another  briefing  when  the  commit- 
tee was  entitled  to  the  document,  I  left 
the  meeting. 

Two  days  later,  on  August  14,  I  held  a 
press  conference  to  elucidate  my  view 
that  the  administration's  refusal  had 
Implications  far  deeper  than  a  test  of 
strength  between  a  congressional  com- 
mittee and  a  Cabinet  department.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  statement 
opening  that  news  conference  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I A  news  release  from  Prank  Church,   US 

Senator   from   Idaho,  Aug.   14,   1969) 

The  People  Have  the  Right  to  Know 

What  Is  the  Pentagon  concealing?  What  Is 
It  In  the  basic  nature  of  the  military  con- 
tingency plans  drawn  up  between  the  United 
States  and  Thailand  that  cannot  be  re- 
vealed? Why  has  the  Pentagon  repeatedly 
refused  to  submit  the  plans,  behind  closed 
doors,  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee? 

We  are  told  from  all  sides  that  there  Is 
nothing  to  worry  about  The  Pentagon  as- 
sures us  that  the  plans  Involve  no  commit- 
ment of  any  kind,  least  of  all  a  commitment 
which  goes  beyond  our  formal  obligation 
under  the  SEATO  treaty  The  President  as- 
sures us  that  he  has  no  Intention  of  order- 
ing American  combat  troops  into  another 
Asian  country  to  put  down  a  new  Insurgency 
like  that  which  occurred  In  Vietnam.  Even 
Thailand  hastens  to  explain  that  It  wants 
no  foreign  troops.  Indeed,  Foreign  Minister 
Thanat  Khoman  has  asserted  that  "local 
people  "  should  flght  "revolutionary  wars.  " 
because  foreign  troops  axt  unsiUted  "physio- 
logically, (isychologlcally  and  morally"  for 
fighting  wars  of  Internal  subversion.  These 
are  strange  words  from  a  government  which 
for  so  long  has  served  as  the  lustiest  cheer- 
leader for  our  mammoth  military  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam.  Strange  words  they  are: 
but  I  hope  we  will  hold  our  Thai  friends  to 
them 

If  our  contingency  plans  with  Thailand 
are  as  innocent  as  portrayed,  why  hide  them? 
Why  should  their  examination  be  so  long 
denied  to  a  Senate  Committee  which  Is  try- 
ing, against  stubborn  reslstence  from  the 
Executive,  to  discharge  Its  basic  constitu- 
tional responsibilities? 

The  Pentagon's  refusal  to  submit  these 
plans  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  given  rise  to  a  crisis  In  confidence  which 
extends  far  beyond  this  Capital.  No  longer 
Is  the  question  confined  to  a  contest  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  Pentagon,  nor  can 
It  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of  whether  the 
Committee  has  a  Constitutional  right  to  see 
the  plans  in  Its  own  chambers  or  must  go 
to  the  Pentagon,  hat  in  hand,  for  a  peek  at 
them.  TTie  issue  Is  much  larger:  it  lies  be- 
tween the  American  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment. 

Presumably  this  Republic  Is  founded  upon 
the  sovereignly  of  the  {)eople.  But.  more  and 
more,  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  govern- 
ment behaves  as  though  It  were  the  master — 
not  the  servant — of  the  people.  Our  last  two 
foreign  wars  have  been  fought  by  conscript 
armies,  without  benefit  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  Congress,  as  the  Constitution  pre- 
scribes. We  have  been  Involved  by  Presiden- 


tial decision,  implemented  on  the  spot  by 
a  huge  military  machine  which  feeds  on  com- 
pulsory service.  The  draft  has  become  a 
permanent  fixture  In  Amertcfti  life. 

An  elementary  civics  lesron  should  hardly 
be  necessary  at  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment but  the  Pentagon  apparently  needs 
to  be'remlnded  that  It  Is  the  Congress  which 
18  supposed  to  declare  wars  and  raUfy  foreign 
commitments;  that  It  is  our  young  people 
who  pay  with  their  lives  for  these  wars  in 
distant  lands,  and  our  people  at  home  who 
bear  the  burden  of  war  taxes  and  war- 
infllcted  Inflation 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  people 
have  the  right  to  know  the  general  nature 
and  the  basic  commitment  involved  in  any 
military  arrangements  their  government  has 
entered  Into  with  the  government  of  Thai- 
land Speclficallv.  with  regard  to  these  con- 
tingency plans,  the  people  are  entitled  to  be 

'^(1)  If  the  contingency  for  which  the  plans 
are  drawn  is  an  Insurgency  In  Thailand  like 
that  which  developed  In  Vietnam. 

(2)  If  in  case  of  such  a  contingency,  the 
plans  contemplate  the  use  of  American  com- 
bat forces  in  Thailand. 

(3)  If  under  such  conditions,  the  plans 
provide  for  placing  the  American  troops 
under  the  overall  command  of  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment. 

These  questions  do  not  relate  to  military 
tactics  troop  leveU  or  deployment,  or  to  any 
other  military  matter  that  should  properly 
remain  confidential.  These  questions  have  to 
do  with  two  fundamental  Issues.  One  is 
whether  we  are  embarking,  once  again,  upon 
a  road  that  could  lead  to  another  Vietnam 
The  other  Is  whether  we  are  going  to  make 
Uiese  decisions  through  constitutional  proc- 
esses or  through  the  devious  and  surrepti- 
tious means  which  have  become  all  too  fa- 
miliar In  recent  years 

THe  American  people  have  a  right  to  know. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  these  developments,  and  at  the  urging 
of  other  members  of  the  committee. 
Chairman  Fulbright  once  again  sought 
to  have  the  original  agreement  sent  to 
th"  committee  for  its  examination. 

On  August  19,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  wrote  the  committee,  stating  that 
"any  member  of  your  committee  is  wel- 
come to  come  to  my  office  and  review  the 
document." 

This  procedure,  it  seemed  to  me  and  to 
other  members  of  the  committee,  was 
not  only  demanding,  but  a  denigration  of 
the  constitutional  responsibilities  of  the 
Senate  and  Its  agent,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Negotiations  on  making  this  document 
available  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  have  been  continued  since  that 
time  With  the  permission  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  'Mr.  Fulbright), 
and  in  order  that  the  historical  record 
may  be  complete,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  September  6, 
which  the  chairman  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

September  6,  1969. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Lahuj. 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washtngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secbetart:  With  further  refer- 
ence to  our  conversation  on  Friday  and  to 
vour  letter  of  August  19.  1969  responding  to 
my  request  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  for  a  copy  of  the  1965 
agreement  between  Thailand  and  the  United 
States  relating  to  United  States-Thai   mili- 


tary   actions    on    the    happening    of    certain 

events 

Your  letter  to  me  states  that  "any  mem- 
ber of  your  Committee  is  welcome  to  come  to 
my  office  and  review  the  document."  This 
Is  in  essence  the  same  position  taken  ver- 
biUy  by  officers  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  connection  with  this  Committee's 
request  for  a  copy  of  the  Institute  of  Defense 
Analyses  study  of  the  Tonkin  Incident. 

In  the  case  of  the  Thai  document,  copies  of 
which  are  presumably  in  the  possession  of 
that  government.  I  believe  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate, 
Is  entitled  to  know  what  is  In  the  document 
and  related  Instruments.  Any  arrangement, 
pi  tn  cr  .Tgrcpment  signed  or  approved  by  i  ffl- 
clals  of  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment and  which  stems  directly  or  in- 
directly from  a  treaty  approved  In  accord- 
ance with  our  constitutional  processes 
should,  without  question,  be  made  read  ly 
available  to  properly  con.stltuted  authorities 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Committee  does  not  request  perma- 
nent possession  of  these  documents.  Rather, 
we  seek  opportunity  to  examine  them  with 
the  care  thev  deserve  and  in  order  Inde- 
pendently to  confirm  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Committee  vour  Department's  deternilna- 
tlon  that  the  arrangements  with  Thai  and 
are  within  the  scope  authorized  at  the  time 
the  Senate  approved  the  SEATO  Treaty. 

It  Is  not  satisfactory  to  the  Committee 
that  this  examination  be  undertaken  by 
Members  themselves  In  your  office.  It  Is  es- 
sential, because  of  their  volume,  that  these 
documents  be  examined  by  a  trusted  and 
cleared  member  of  the  Committee  staff  who 
would  report  to  the  Committee  calling  mem- 
bers' attention  to  portions  cf  particular  in- 
terest or  significance 

If  your  Department's  main  concern  Is  that 
custodv  of  these  documents  should  not  be 
removed  from  security  control.  I  suggest  the 
Department  cf  Defense  bring  the  documents 
to  the  Committee  rooms  under  such  con- 
tinuous guard  as  the  Department  believes  Is 
necessary,  but  with  the  understanding  that 
the  documents  would  be  available  here  to 
Members  at  fixed  times  and  for  staff  analysis 
as  indicated  above.  .    „    , 

As  vou  know  from  our  public  hearings,  i 
expected  the  Department  of  State  to  make 
this  document  available  to  the  Committee, 
and,  of  course,  If  this  can  be  arranged.  It 
would  still  be  satisfactory. 

The  Committee's  long-standing  request 
for  access  to  the  Tonkin  study  Is  of  a  differ- 
ent category  In  that  It  does  not  relate  to 
communications  to  which  a  foreign  govern- 
ment U  privv.  It  would  be  my  expectation, 
however,  that  should  my  suggestion  for  ac- 
cess and  studv  of  the  Thai  documents  be 
satisfactorily  arranged,  similar  arrangements 
might  be  made  for  study  of  the  Tonkin  doc- 
ument. 

In  conclusion,  1  express  the  hope  that 
these  irritants  to  our  relations  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  be  removed  along 
the  lines  I  have  suggested.  We  have  both  had 
experience  in  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  our  Government  and  respect  the 
constitutional  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
powers  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  requests 
discussed  in  this  letter  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  lustifv  a  claim  of  executive  privilege  wh.ch 
I  am  pleased  to  note  you  have  not  suggested. 
I  hope  vou  will  find  this  proposal  accept- 
able thus  enabling  the  Members  of  this 
Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  effec- 
tively   to   discharge    their   responsibilities. 

May  I  again  thank  you  for  a  good  lunch 
and   a   very   interesting   exchange   of   \iewy 
Smcerelv  vours. 

J     W     Ft  LBRICHT. 

Chairman. 


Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
gone  to  this  length  in  discussing  the 
efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 


amine the  agreement  between  the  Thais 
and  ourselves  because  this  is  an  event 
that  should  at  least  be  footnoted  in  the 
history  books.  .w^  rn,,. 

On  last  Fridav.  November  7,  the  Thai 
plan  was  finally  brought  to  the  rooms  of 
the  Commitce  on  Foreign  Relations  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  committee 
staff,  examined  at  length  and  in  depth 
bv  members  of  the  committee. 

"  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird,  after  months  of 
footdragginp,  have  taken  the  proper  ac- 
tion and  for  this  they  should  be  com- 
mended.   I    regret,    however,    that    the 

document  was  not  forthcoming  eariier. 
because  much  acrimonious  debate   and 

needless    speculation   might   have   been 

avoided. 

It  is  my  view  that  agreements,  plans, 
or  understandings— whatever  they  may 
be  called— which  involve  arrangements 
between  governments,  and  which  give 
foreign  governments  expectations  of 
what  may  happen  in  cerUin  contin- 
gencies, are  documents  to  which  the  ap- 
propriate bodies  of  Congress  are  entitled 
to  have  acce.ss.        ' 

This  is  a  subject  which  needs  explo- 
ration in  much  greater  depth  than  I 
wish  to  undertake  at  this  time.  But  it 
.should  be  examined  most  carefully. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  con- 
clude bv  asking  unanimous  consent  that 
a  portion  of  my  September  newsletter  to 
the  people  of  Idaho— in  which  I  attempt 
to  put  this  issue  into  its  political  per- 
spective—be printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter portion  was  oVdered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE    STRANGE     STORT     OF    THE    SECRET     UNITED 

States-Thai  War  Plans 
As  one  cf  the  first  Senators  to  protest  the 
/Vmerican  takeover  In  Vietnam.  I  often  have 
wondered  whether  we  might  have  escaped 
our  deep  involvement  If  Congress  had  been 
told,  at  the  start,  what  It  later  discovered 
m  the  course  of  Its  own  Investigations 

The  lesson  Is  that  Congress  must  insist 
from  the  outset,  on  having  all  the  facts  I 
decided  never  again  to  accept  the  assurances 
of  others,  but  to  hold  out  for  the  actual  evi- 
dence Itself,  If  ever  we  faced  the  threat  of 
eneuUment  In  another  Asian  war. 

So  when  secret  military  contingency  plans 
be' ween  the  United  Sta'es  and  Thailand 
were  withheld  from  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  last  month,  despite  our 
repeated  requests  to  examine  them  behind 
closed  doors.  I  was  determined  that  we  should 
not  acquiesce  in  the  Pentagon's  Insistence 
that  there  was  nothing  to  worry  about,  nor 
even  In  th?  President's  declara'^on^  of 
his  Kood  intentions  to  avoid  another  Viet- 
nam After  all.  the  road  into  the  original 
Vietnam   was  paved   with  good  intentions. 

•If  our  contingency  plans  with  Thailand 
are  as  innocent  as  portrayed,  why  hide 
•horn'-  I  asked.  But  Lt  General  StlUweh 
came  to  the  Committee  with  definite  orders 
not  to  divulge  the  plans;  he  was  to  offtr 
the  customary  ■briefing"  instead.  When  this 
became  clear.'  I  registered  my  objection  and 
walked  out  cf  The  meeting. 

Later  at  a  crowded  press  conference.  I  said 
I  no  loneer  regarded  the  issue  as  confined 
to  a  contest  between  the  Senate  and  the 
Pentagon  •This  Issue  Is  much  larger;  It  lies 
between  the  American  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment ' 

•Speclficallv,  with  regard  to  these  con- 
tingencv  plans,  the  people  are  entitled  to 
know;  "(11  If  the  contingency  U  an  Insur- 
(rencv  in  Thailand  like  that  which  developed 
in  Vietnam;   (2i   If.  In  such  event,  the  plans 
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contemplate  use  of  American  combat  force* 
In  Thailand;  and  (3)  If,  under  such  condi- 
tions, the  plana  provide  for  placing  Ameri- 
can troopa  under  the  overall  command  of 
the  Thai  government  " 

Once  raised,  such  questions  couldn't  be 
Ignored  The  following  day,  a  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  "rknowledged  that  the  plans 
did  call  for  use  ctf  American  combat  troops 
In  Thailand  and.  furthermore,  that  they  were 
t  1  be  placed  under  Thai  command! 

Such  an  admission,  I  felt,  would  compel 
a  repudiation  It  was  not  long  In  coming. 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  announced  the 
plans  would  not  be  invoked  without  "con- 
sulting" Congress.  Then,  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  completed  tihe  de  facto  repeal  of  the 
whole  arrangement,  declaring  It  "does  not 
have   the   approval   of   this   Administration   ' 

The  Thai  government  retaliated  by  calling 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  45.000  American 
troops  now  In  Thailand  Foreign  Minister 
Thanat  Khoman  •xplained  that  "local  {jeo- 
ple  '  should  fight  "revolutionary  wars."  be- 
cause foreign  troops  are  unsuited  for  flKht- 
Ing  wars  of  Internal  subversion  It  was  a 
surprising  statement,  coming  from  the  lus- 
tiest cheerleader  of  our  mammoth  military 
Intervention  In  neighboring  Vittnam.  But 
I  hope  we  have  the  good  .sen.se  to  hold  him  to 
It. 

As  the  month  ended.  It  looked  as  if  the  high 
tide  of  Aaaerlcan  penetration  Into  Thailand 
b^  be«n. reached.  At  long  liust.  the  grim 
proepects  of  another  Vietnam  began  to  f.ide. 


ALASKA  RESOURCES  AND  THE 
JONES  ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS,  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, Tom  Kuchel,  has  made  a  most 
significant  contribution  to  Alaska's  fu- 
ture. He  has  clearly  pointed  out  the  im- 
pact of  the  Jones  Act  on  the  cost  of 
transporting  Alaska  resources  to  market. 
For  years,  the  Jones  Act  has  caused 
Alaskans  to  pay  higher  prices  for  goods 
brought  to  Alaska  by  wat«rborne  freight. 
Now,  the  resource  consumer-oriented  in- 
dustries recognize  that  the  Jones  Act 
must  be  reckoned  with. 

We  are  indebted  to  former  Senator 
Kuchel  for  his  help. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  former  Senator  Kuchel 
made  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,   as   follows : 

STATEMENT     BY     MR      KuCHEL 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, my  name  Is  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
I  am  -.1  partner  in  the  firm  of  Wyman. 
Baiitzer.  Fiiiell.  Rothmiin  &  Kuchel.  with 
KtlU'es  m  CaliloriiKi  ,iiid  W.i.shmgton,  DC  I 
am  appearing  today  as  an  .ittorney  for  the 
Pac-Uic  Lighting  S>$tem  wluch.  through  Its 
con.slitutenls.  Southern  Calif'irnia  Oas  Com- 
pany, Southern  Counties  Cias  Company  of 
C  lUfornla  and  Pacitic  Lighting  Service  Com- 
pany, serves  the  greater  p.irt  of  Southern 
California  Including  the  City  of  Los  .Angeles. 
All  of  these  companiies  are  subsldlanes  of  the 
Pacific  Lighting  Corporation 

The  Pacific  Lighting  companies  constitute 
the  country's  largesit  ;uid  fastest  growing 
natural  gas  distribi  tion  system  The  two 
distribution  companl?s,  Southern  California 
Cias  Company  and  iouthern  Counties  Cias 
Company,  provide  natural  giUi  service  to  more 
than  three  million  retail  customer.s.  and  sell 


gas  at  wholesale  to 
customers     In    Soiit^ 


supply   another  470,000 
era    CalHornia      These 


sales  represent  a  reliable  and  dependable 
supply  of  natural  gaa  to  more  than  12  mil- 
lion pwople  at  a  regulated,  reasonable  price. 
The  gas  operations  of  the  Pacific  Llgbtlng 
System  trace  back  over  100  years,  and  for  at 
least  40  years.  Southern  Callfomlans  have 
been  heavily  dependent  upon  natural  gas 
as  an  energy  source.  In  Southern  California 
this  dependence  has  manifested  Itself  in  the 
Investment  of  billions  of  dollars  in  gas- 
energized  appliances  and  equipment. 

For  over  20  years,  production  of  natural 
gas  In  Southern  California  has  been  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Pacific 
Lighting  System  and  Its  customers  This  cir- 
cumstance has  prompted  the  Pacific  Light- 
ing Companies  to  look  to  out-of-state  sources 
for  their  natural  gas  supplies.  The  major 
portion  of  their  needs  traditionally  has  been 
met  by  interstate  pipeline  companies  .  .  in 
particular,  EH  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company 
and  Transwestern  Pipeline  Company 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  Is  to  study 
the  situation  respecting  supplies  of  natural 
gas  and  to  make  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions. You  have  invited  parties  concerned 
with  production  and  distribution  of  natural 
gas  to  appiear  and  testify.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  present  the  facts  with  respect 
to  the  gas  supply  problems  In  Southern 
California. 

In  order  to  provide  this  Subcommittee 
with  a  perspective  from  which  to  view  the 
gas  supply  problems  of  Southern  California, 
I  shall  relate  some  of  the  recent  history  and 
future  prospects  of  the  natural  gas  market  In 
Southern  California.  In  1960.  the  Pacific 
Lighting  System  supplied  an  average  of  1^4 
billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  per  day  to 
Southern  California.  Today,  the  Southern 
California  market  consumes  more  than  3 
billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  The  Pacific 
Lighting  companies  anticipate  that  by  1978 
the  consumers  they  serve  will  require  an 
average  dally  supply  of  about  4' 2  billion 
cubic  feet  of  gas  Stating  It  another  way,  the 
u-sers  of  natural  gas  in  Southern  California 
will  on  the  average  require  an  additional  58 
billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  each  year. 

The  Pacific  Lighting  companies  are  pres- 
ently engaged  In  a  search  for  the  most  fea- 
sible means  of  satisfying  this  phenomenal 
Increase  in  demand. 

There  Is  deep  concern  today  about  a  com- 
ing national  gas  shortage.  Such  a  shortage 
would  be  an  economic,  rather  than  a  physi- 
cal one  Potential  gas  supplies  exist  In  the 
ground  m  large  quantities,  but  must  be 
found  and  brought  to  market  at  reasonable 
prices  to  be  useful  to  the  gas  consumer.  It 
Is  most  important  to  taring  to  bear  all  the 
resources  we  can  command  to  assure  that 
adequate,  reasonably  priced  supplies  of  nat- 
ural gas  continue  to  be  avaUable  to  meet 
the  country's  growing  needs. 

The  Federal  Power  ConMnlsslon  has  ad- 
dressed Itself  to  this  problem.  It  is  studying 
the  role  that  Incentives  might  play  In  bring- 
ing forth  greater  domestic  gas  supplies  Gas 
distributors— the  Pacific  Lighting  companies 
among  them— are  investigating  the  possi- 
bility that  imports  from  Canada  might  help 
meet  their  supply  needs. 

The  Pacific  Lighting  Comprinie.s  are  .ilso 
carefully  canvassing  the  possibilities  of 
utilizing  -Alaska  gas  supplies  The  American 
Gas  .Association  and  the  .American  Petroleum 
Institute  estlm.ite  that  the  proven  g.is  re- 
serves in  Southern  Alaska  alone  totaled  ap- 
proximately 5U  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  .is 
of  December  31  1968.  Some  of  these  South- 
ern .Alaska  reserves  liave  been  committed  to 
a  project  to  supply  natural  gas  to  Japan. 
This  Sulx^Dinmittee  is  aw. ire  of  the  recent  oil 
and  gas  discoveries  on  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  It  is  estimated  that  the  potential 
supplies  from  all  of  Al.iska  will  exceed  400 
trillion  cubic  feet 

The  essential  problem  with  utilizing  .Alaoka 
gas  111  the  lower  4fl  "  United  Stales  stems 
from  the  fact  that  Ala.ska  is  noncontiguous 
and    remote    from    the    market.    While    it    is 


theoretically  pokslble  to  move  gaa  from  the 
proven  reserves  of  Southern  Alaska  to  United 
States  centers  of  population  by  conventional 
pipelines,  such  pipelines  would  be  extremely 
expensive  since  they  would  traverse  some  of 
the  most  dltllcult  terrain  possible  for  pipe- 
line purposes.  There  Is,  however,  another 
means  of  moving  this  valuable  resource  to 
the  market  place:  specifically,  the  movement 
by  sea  of  Alaiska  gas  In  liquefied  form.  Exist- 
ing liquefied  natural  gas.  or  LNG,  technology 
Is  such  that  natural  gas  can  be  transported 
by  ship  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  an- 
other. Natural  gas  in  liquefied  form  takes 
less  than  1  800th  of  the  space  it  would 
occupy  in  Its  natural  state.  It  ife  shipped  in 
tankers  especially  designed  to  maintain 
liquefied  gas  at  the  required  temperature  ol 
minus  258  degrees  Fahrenheit  These  cryo- 
genic vessels  are  essentially  floating  thermos 
bottles. 

A  substantial  amount  of  commerce  in  LNG 
has  already  developed  between  North  Africa 
and  markets  in  Western  Europe.  Closer  to 
home.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company  has  re- 
cently announced  plans  for  the  Importation 
of  LNG  from  Algeria  to  the  East  Coast  ol 
the  United  States  Still  closer  to  home,  Alaska 
gas  IS  being  exported  now  to  Japan  by  this 
means  No  Alaska  LNG  Is  being  transported 
to  any  other  state  of  the  Union  The  pros- 
pects for  such  commerce  are  materially 
handicapped  by  the  operation  of  a  federal 
Statute.  That  statute — known  as  the  Jones 
Act — prohibits  the  transportation  in  for- 
eign-built  vessels  of  goods  between  American 
ports. 

It  Is  estimated  that  LNG  vessels  con- 
structed In  the  United  Stales  would  cost  50 
to  75  percent  more  than  vessels  built  abroad 
This  difference  m  costs  imposes  a  serious 
handicap  on  the  ability  of  Alaska  gas  to 
compete  in  the  domestic  market.  This  con- 
struction differential  Is  not  offset  under 
existing  federal  law.  The  law  does  authorize 
oR^ttlng  construction  subsidies  for  US. 
vessels  built  for  the  foreign  trade. 

Other  cost  differentials  arising  from  the 
Jones  Act,  such  as  the  requirement  for  Amer- 
ican crews,  would  not  impede  this  LNG  com- 
merce. 

The  natural  gas  industry  Is  faced  with  a 
paradox.  The  "lower  48"  states  are  experi- 
encing a  rapid  growth  in  the  demand  for 
natural  gas,  while  generous  supplies  remain 
untouched  in  Alaska.  Gas  consumers  in  Japan 
and  other  countries  may  ultimately  reap  the 
benefit  of  these  valuable  Alaska  reserves,  since 
Alaska  LNG  can  be  transported  to  those 
countries  in  lower-cost,  foreign-built  ves- 
sels On  the  other  hand.  American  gas  com- 
panies may  find  It  economically  advantageous 
to  import  LNG  from  foreign  countries  because 
such  supplies  can  be  carried  in  lower-cost 
tankers 

Mr.  Chairman.  Alaska  Natural  Gas  should 
be  available  to  the  American  consumer.  We 
urge  Congress  to  explore  every  reasonable 
means  to  achieve  this  goal.  One  way  would 
be  to  provide  that  vessels  built  In  the  United 
suites  for  the  domestic  LNG  trade  be  eligible 
for  construction  differential  subsidies.  An- 
other would  be  to  provide  appropriate  tax 
Incentives  for  construction  of  such  vessels 
In  domestic  yards  A  third  alternative  Is  ap- 
propriate modification  of  the  construction  re- 
quirements under  the  Jones  Act.  There  may 
be  other  alteriiatlves  The  national  Interest 
requires  that  steps  be  taken  now  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  this  Important  fuel  — 
natural  gas— for  the  growing  domestic  mar- 
ket. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  this  Subcom- 
mittee. 


A    FITTING    TRIBUTE    TO    A 
DESERVING  COLLEAGUE 

Mr   PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
20.  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 


West  Virginia  was  singularly  honored  by 
the  Davis  and  Elklns  College  when  the 
library  of  that  college  was  named  "Jen- 
nings Randolph  Hall,"  To  my  mind,  this 
was  a  most  fitting  tribute,  for.  as  a 
young  man.  the  Senator  served  on  the 
faculty  of  the  school,  and  in  his  work  as 
a  Representative  and  a  Senator  he  has 
championed  the  cause  of  education  in 
Congress.  I  was  honored  when  asked  to 
speak  at  the  dedication,  but  already 
committed  to  be  out  of  the  country. 

Senator  Randolph  remains  one  of  tne 
chief  supporters  of  education  programs^ 
In  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  ol 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  his  counsel  is  most  valued.  He 
is  along  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr,  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Javits.  and 
myself,  a  principal  sponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  163,  which  would  fund 
education  programs  at  a  level  substan- 
tially above  either  last  year's  appropria- 
tion or  this  year's  administration  budget 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  published  in  the  Elkins  Inter- 
Mountaln  newspaper,  describing  the 
honor  bestowed  upon  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Elklns   (W.  Va.)   Inter-Mountain, 
Oct.  11,  19691 

LIBRARY  AT  DAVIS  AND  ELKINS  WILL  BE  NAMED 
■JENNINGS    RANDOLPH    HaU,"    OCTOBER   20 

On  Monday.  Oct.  20,  the  Davis  and  Elklns 
College  Library  will  be  named  "Jennings 
Randolph  Hall"  to  honor  the  U.S.  Senator 
who  left  D&E  campus  36  years  a«o  a^  a 
30-year-old  college  professor  who  had  Just 
won  an  election  as  a  member  of  Congress. 

Senator  Randolph,  who  was  once  a  faculty 
member  and  athletic  director  at  Davis  and 
Elklns.  will  be  given  the  Pounders  Award 
at  a  convocation  prior  to  the  library  dedi- 
cation. Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr..  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  assistant  secre- 
tary for  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  will 
be  the  speaker  at  the  convocation  at  10:30 
am    in  the  Memorial  Gymnasium. 

The  library  dedlcaUon  will  take  place  In 
front  of  the  library  at  approximately  11:45 
am  Pollowlng  the  dedication  a  reception 
will  be  held  In  HalUehurst  Hall.  College  of- 
clals  have  extended  an  Invitation  to  area 
residents  to  attend  all  the  actlrtties. 

A  photograph  of  Senator  Randolph  and  a 
bronze  plaque  listing  his  achievements  will 
be  placed  in  the  vestibule  In  the  library. 

The  library  is  a  two  and  one-half  story 
brick  structure  which  was  built  in  1959  An 
addition  to  the  second  floor  was  completed 
In  August  at  a  cost  of  $140,000. 

Senator  Randolph  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Davis  and  Elklns  from  1926  to 
1932  He  taught  public  speaking  and  Journal- 
ism coached  the  debating  team,  and  served 
as  adviser  of  the  student  newspaper.  "The 
Senator." 

In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  he  served 
as  athletic  director  and  was  responsible  for 
scheduling  game*  with  leading  teams  from 
coast  to  coast.  It  was  during  his  tenure  as 
athletic  director  that  the  "Scarlet  Hurri- 
canes'  gained  nationwide  recognition  for 
their  exploits  In  basketball  and  football. 

Senator  Randolph  was  employed  at  Davis 
and  Elklns  dvirlng  the  time  that  James  E. 
Allen  served  as  president.  His  son.  the  present 
U  S  Commissioner  of  Education,  •was  a  stu- 
dent in  one  of  Senator  Randolph's  classes. 


Dr  Allen  and  Senator  Randolph  have 
maintained  a  warm  friendship  through  ttoe 
vears  When  Dr.  Allen  appeared  before  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  at  the 
time  of  his  nomlnaUon  for  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Senator  Randolph  spoke  in  his 

Both  Dr  Allen  and  Senator  Randolph  have 
served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Davis  and 

dklns 

College  officials  are  expecting  a  large  num- 
ber of  West  Virginia  college  presidents 
newsmen.  Industrial  executives  and  personal 
friends  of  Senator  Randolph  and  Dr.  Allen 
to  attend  the  Pounders  Day  activities. 


TITLE  V  OF  MDTA  SHOULD  BE 

FUNDED 
Mr  MURPHY.  Mr,  President,  last  year 
I  offered,  and  the  Senate  accepted,  an 
amendment  adding  a  new  title  to  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  This  new  program,  supplemenUry 
State  programs,  was  designed  to  give  the 
States  flexibility  and  freedom  so  that 
they  may  develop  imaginative  programs 
in  the  manpower  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  before  the  APP'-oP"^"""^ 
Committee  in  support  of  $20  mil  ion  the 
amount  requested  in  the  administration  s 
budget,  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  description  of  the  bipartisan  pack- 
age of  bills  enacted  by  the  California 
State  Legislature  in  1968  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  siai«- 
ment  and  description  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tn-LE   V     StJPPLEMENTART    STATE    PROGRAMS    OT 

THE  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  as  Amended 
(Statement   of   Senator  Mukpht   before  th« 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee) 
As  the  author  of  the  SupplemenUry  State 
Program  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  I  urge  the  Committee  to  ap- 
propriate  the  $20  million  budgeted  by  the 
Administration  to  Implement  this  promising 
new  manpower  program.  .^^^  the 

Members  will  recall  that  we  considered  the 
extension  to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
session.   AS  a  result,  there  was  considerable 
pressure    to    extend    the    Act    without    any 
kmendments.  Notwithstanding  this  Pressure 
and  the  time  problem,  the  Congress  adopted 
my  amendment  adding  the  new  Supplemen- 
tary   State    Program    to    the    Manpower    Act^ 
This,   incidentally,  was  the  only  major  new 
amendment  added  last   year.   I   believe   this 
indicates  the  importance  of  the  program.  The 
Supplementary  State  Program  Is  designed  to 
encourage  State  Initiative,  creativity,  and  co- 
ordlnatlln  m  an  effort  to  Improve  rnanpower 
programs.  Under  this  program,  a  state  may 
receive  federal  matching  funds  not  to  exceed 
75  per  cent  "for  the  purpose  of  supplement- 
ing   coordinating   and   improving   the   effec- 
tiveness of.  or  correcting  Imbalances  among, 
the  services  available  from  all  federal  man- 
power and  related  programs  seeking  to  im- 
prove the  ability  of  disadvantaged  persons  to 
move  into  productive  employment  . 

Although  enacted  late  in  the  last  session, 
states  have  responded  enthusiastically  to  the 
new  program.  Thirty  states  have  already  ex- 
pressedTnterest  in  the  program.  Of  th^e 
expressing  an  Interest,  twenty-four  have  said 
that  they  have  state  matching  funds  avail- 
able H.R.  13111.  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tion bill,  passed  by  the  House,  falls  to  fund 
this  important  program.  The  reason  given 
was  "that  grant  programs  in  this  area  should 


be  consolidated  rather  than  proliferated 
Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  has  been  more  con- 
cerned than  I  with  the  twin  problems  of 
program  proliferation  and  inadequate  coor- 
dlnltlon.  As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower,  Employment,  and  Pov- 
erty these  problems  have  received  mV  con- 
tinued attention.  When  1  ln"°<l"«^^^^ 
supplementary  State  Program  amendment 
I  spoke  in  some  detail  on  the  proliferation 
of' programs  and  lacks  of  coordination. 

Concern    over    program    proliferation    and 
inadequate  coordination  has  been  a  recurrent 
theme   sounded    by    experts,    advisory    com- 
mittees   and    congressional    committees,    in 
the  senate  Report   accompanying   the   1968 
Manpower   Amendments,    the   Senate   Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  sharply  criti- 
cized the  "plethora  of  different  and  largely 
uncoordinated  federal  manpower  programs 
which  "do  not  result  In  any  comprehensUe 
manpower  policy."  Instead,  the  Committee 
said   "individual  acts    were  written,   coJ^'a- 
ered    and    amended    In    rapid   succession    t^ 
meet  current  crises,  real  or  imagined,  with 
little  attention  to  their  interrelations      Al- 
though   very   critical    of    program    Prolifera- 
tions and  inadequate  coordination,  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and 
the  fuU  Senate  adopted  my  amendment  ob- 
viously feeling  that  the  supplemental  state 
program  would   help  pull  together   aJid   im- 
prove the  total   manpower  effort.   The   1969 
re^t  of  the  Department  of  Health^Educa- 
tloTand  Welfare  on  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment  Act  also  spoke  of   the   programs   po- 
tential. I  quote: 

"The  new  TlUe  V  program  in  the  1968 
Amendments  to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  provides  potential  to  the 
states  to  strengthen  their  capabilities  to  plan 
and  coordinate  manpower  programs  . 

Thus  the  Title  V  program  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Congress,  the  DeparUnent  of 
Labor  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  and  the  stat«6  Has  a  great 
potential  In  helping  to  remedy  some  of  the 
existing  defects  in  the  Present  manpower 
nrograms.  Title  V  encourages  state  Initia- 
tive and  innovation  towards  meeting  these 
defects.  Under  the  Title  V  program,  we  should 

^^Better  coordination  as  states  move  to  tie 
together  manpower  programs  at  the  state 
and  local  levels:  , 

Improved  ser\-1ces  for  the  program  s  par- 
ticipants as  existing  program  gaps  are  filled 
and  imbalances  corrected: 

New  ideas  and  approaches  by  the  states 
based  on  local  and  state  experiences  as  the 
states  move  out  and  chart  new  directions 
in  the  manpower  ■field. 

No  greater  example  of  the  programs  po- 
tential can  be  found  than  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia where  we  have  attempted  to  put  to- 
eether  the   various  pieces  of  the  manpower 
Iffort    in   a   logical   coordinated   manner.   In 
California,   last   year,   the   State   Legislature 
passed  a  package  of  bipartisan  measures  de- 
signed   to    deal    with    the    problems   of    the 
disadvantaged  In  an  Imaginative  way.  This 
legislation  has  been  signed  into  law  by  Gov- 
ernor Reagan.  1  want  to  emphasize  the  bi- 
partisan  nature   of   this   effort.   Some   have 
remarked  that  the   cooperation  by  the   two 
political  parties  in  CaUfornia  during  last  year 
an  election  vear,  was  almost  a    "miracle  .1 
personally    attribute    this    meeting    of    the 
minds  to"  the  realization  of  the  importance 
of   the   problems   confronting   California  in 
the  country  and  determination  by  the  State 
Legislature"  and  executive  branches  to  shape 
programs  to  match   the  dimensions  of  the 
problems    California  rightly  has  placed  the 
problems  of   the   people  before  the  politics 
of   the   parties.   This   bipartisan   effort    is   a 
tribute  to  the  high  level  of  state  government 
in  CaUfornia. 

One  of  the  bills  In  the  bipartisan  package. 
Assembly  Bill  1463.  established  a  new  state 
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Department  of  Human  Resources  and  Devel- 
opment deatg:nad  to  coordinate  the  various 
state  progitunn  aimed  at  the  disadvantaged. 
The  State  of  California  hopes  to  provide  the 
hard  core  unemployed  with  a  "unbroken 
sequence  of  services  from  Intake  through 
pUicement  In  a  Job  and  periodic  foUowup  and 
evaluation"  so  that  we  will  know  exactly 
what  Is  being  done  and  what  progress  Is  being 
mide.  It  Is  the  Intemt  of  all  of  us  to  try  to 
break  the  barriers  of  the  bureaucracy  that 
tie  up  the  getting  of  needed  services  to  our 
people  Presently,  we  too  often  force  people 
Into  existing  programs.  California  hopes  to 
make  the  Individual  the  focus  and  tailor  pro- 
grams to  fit  the  Individual  for  employment 
rather  than  force  an  Individual  into  a  pro- 
gram In  other  words,  California  hopes  to 
personalize  program*  so  they  serve  the  needs 
of  the  Individuals  rather  than  force  the  In- 
dividual to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  program.  To  do  this,  a  new  civil  servant, 
a  "Job  agent"  would  be  created  and  assigned 
the  task  of  securing  the  necessary  training 
needed  by  his  disadvantaged  unemployed 
client  m  order  to  make  him  employable  To 
accomplish  this.  California  needs  a  little 
flexibility  In  the  use  of  highly  categorical  fed- 
eral aid  funds.  The  Title  V  pmgram  would 
provide  this  nexlblUty  and  thus  encourage 
California  and  other  states  to  be  creative 

I  would  also  point  out  that  many  other 
states  have  started  to  reorganize  their  state 
structuiea  to  create  departments  .-similar  to 
tlM  CaUtornla  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources and  Developonent. 

Too  often,  however,  creative  state  efforts 
are  thwarted  by  restrictions  and  regulations 
of  federal  laws.  On  July  15,  1968,  I  outlined 
In  some  detail  the  problems  that  Cillfornla 
was  having  In  Implementing  Its  program. 
Other  states  have  relayed  to  me  similar  frus- 
trations as  they  attempted  to  embark  on 
a  new  course  In  the  manpower  field. 
»  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problems  of  our  coun- 
try are  so  Immense  and  diverse  that  initia- 
tives and  cooperations  by  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  the  private  sector  Is 
needed  We  hear.  Mr  Chairman,  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  regarding  the  stales.  I  realize 
that  all  the  criticism  Is  not  without  Justi- 
fication. Yet,  I  know  too  well  that  all  the 
brainpower  In  this  country  is  not  central- 
ized m  Washington. 

If  there  U  one  thing  that  Is  becoming 
clear.  It  Is  that  Washington  cannot  pre- 
package "canned  solutions"  to  solve  all  the 
local  and  stane  problem.s.  There  are  too  many 
local  communities  and  the  distances  from 
Washington  to  them  are  too  great  for  fed- 
eral foresight  to  make  a  federal  program 
work  everywhere.  Hindsight  and  experience 
clearly  show  us  this. 

The  same  Is  also  true  of  program  frag- 
mentation and  Inadequate  coordination. 
Steps  taken  at  th«  federal  level  toward  con- 
solidation and  coordination  must  be  ac- 
companied by  similar  strides  at  the  state 
and  \ocal  level  or  we  will  not  accomplish 
our  purpose.  For  program  proliferation,  mul- 
tiplicity of  funding,  and  lack  of  coordination 
are  not  problems  solely  peculiar  to  W;\sh- 
Ington.  To  the  contrary,  these  problems 
seem  to  multiply  at  the  local  level  Secretary 
Shultz  .\nd  the  AdmlnLitratlon  recognize 
that  "making  sense"  out  of  the  present 
"manpower  maze"  requires  leadersJilp  at  all 
levels.  The  Secretary  of  Labor's  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Labor  Department  and  the  Ad- 
ministration's manjxjwer  proposals  evidences 
such  leadership  at  the  national  level.  The 
Secretary  also  recognizes  that  planning,  co- 
ordination and  reorganization  at  the  state 
and  local  levels  are  even  more  important  for. 
after  all,  this  U  the  action  level  where  In 
the  final  analysis  the  success  or  failure  of 
our  programs  will   be  determined. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Congress  to  slam 
the  door  on  the  enthusiastic  response  made 
by  the  states  to  Title  Vs  invitation  to  them 
to  be  creative  in  the  manpower  field  would 


b«  a  big  blow  to  all  our  efforts  to  not  only 
Improve  our  manpower  program*,  but  also 
to  strengthen  the  states'  roles  and  their 
responalbUltles.  I,  therefore,  strongly  urgs 
that  the  committee  provide  the  900  million 
recommended  by  the  Administration  to 
support   this   program. 

BiPAHTisAM   Job  Dbvelopment  and  Training 

Package — Summary 

pheface 

These  bipartisan  bills,  which  represent  the 

most  comprehensive  effort  developed  by  any 

state  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  Job  traln- 

Inc;    and    development    in    economically    dls- 

advantai;ed  areas,  are  supported  by  Governor 

Rea«an.  Lieutenant  Governor  Pinch  as  well 

as  legislative  leaders  of  both  parties. 

AB    109 — (CAMPBELLi — CALIFORNIA   JOB 
DEVELOPMENT    CORPORATION    LAW 

This  bill  authorizes  the  creation  of  re- 
gional non-profit  California  Job  Development 
Corporations  to  provide  loan  capital  and 
management  assistance  to  create  small  bvisl- 
ness  opportunities  and  create  Jobs  In  eco- 
nomically dlsadvantaijed  areas. 

It  would: 

1  Set  up  a  State  Executive  Board  to  set 
guidelines  for  the  operation  of  regional 
corporations. 

2.  Provide  that  members  (financial  insti- 
tutions, businesses,  non-profit  corporations) 
commit  loan  capital  or  other  resources  to  the 
corporation   as   a   condition   of   membership. 

3.  Provide  $1  million  for  "start-up"  loans 
for  rec:lonal  corporations  and  for  regional 
giiarantee  funds  to  back  up  loans. 

4  Require  that  persons  who  receive  small 
business  loans  maintain  a  consulting  rela- 
tionship with  the  corporation  for  two  years, 
to  avoid  business  failures. 

AB    1463 lUNRUHl     CREATES    DEPARTMENT    OF 

HITMAN    RESOURCES    DEVELOPMENT 

Tills  measure: 

1.  Fixes  responsibility  for  the  delivery  of 
services  to  the  chronically  unemployed,  by 
eslabllshim;  a  single  agency  (the  Department 
of  Human  Resources  Development)  to  pro- 
vide a  full-range  of  needed  services  to  the 
hard-core  unemployed  on  an  individualize 
basis. 

2.  Creates  a  new  kind  of  civil  ser\'ant — a 
•'Job  agent  " — who  Is  held  responsible  for 
getting  the  necessary  services  to  each  client 
and  followlni?  through  until  his  client  Is  on 
a  Job.  The  Job  agent  develops  a  "plan"  for 
each  client  and  a  timetable  for  providing 
those  services.  He  may  contract  with  public 
or  private  agencies  In  providing  these  serv- 
ices, be  they  education  or  vocational  train- 
ing, medical  services  or  housing  for  the 
client. 

3  Consolidates  a  number  of  existing  state 
agencies  dealing  with  employment  and  pov- 
erty problems  Into  the  new  agency.  Includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Emploj-ment.  the 
Mulil-Servlce  Center  program,  and  the  State 
Anti-Poverty  Office.  The  several  scattered 
funds  supporting  these  programs  are  con- 
solidated within  one  "Manpower  Develop- 
ment Fund '. 

4  Designates  target  areas  within  the  state 
with  the  most  serious  unemployment  prob- 
lems and  requires  the  department  to  focus 
Us  prime  attention  on  those  areas  and  their 
unemployed  residents. 

AB     1177 — (MONAOANI     POOLED    MONET 
INVESTMENT    FUND 

This  bill  would: 

1.  Provide  an  incentive  for  banks  to  make 
high  risk  loans  In  urban  poverty  areas  as 
members  of  a  California  Job  Development 
Corporation. 

2.  Permit  the  Pooled  Money  Investment 
Board,  consisting  of  the  State  Controller, 
Treasurer,  and  Finance  Director,  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  state  surplus  money  avail- 
able for  time  deposits  and  place  the  money 


In  banks  which  are  mewxbers  of  CAL-JOB 
corporations  and  have  mad«  loans  to  such  a 
corptoratlon  or  to  corporation-approved  bor- 
rowers. 

3.  Declare  the  Intent  oif  the  Legislature 
that  the  Pooled  Money  Investment  Board 
glvp  due  regard  to  assisting  such  efforts  as 
the  CAL-JOB  program  established  by  AB 
109  In  administering  Its  Inveetment  program. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  utilization  of  re- 
serve funds  to  provide  Incentives  could  also 
bolster  the  entire  state  economy,  as  any  new 
money  made  available  to  banks  would  be 
used  and  reused,  having  a  "multiplier  ei- 
fect"  of  roughly  two  and  one-half  times  Uic 
amount  deposited. 

AB   1046 —  lUNRVHI    SMALL  BUSINESS  ASkilSIANCE 
PROGRAM   LAW 

This  bill: 

1.  Creates  a  two-year  pilot  program,  to  be 
adminUtered  through  the  CAL-JOB  Execu- 
tive Board  formed  by  AB  109,  whereby  the 
state  win  contract  with  private  non-prolit 
associations  to  provide  technical  business  as- 
sistance to  small  buBlnessmen  who  live  In  and 
desire  to  locate  their  enterprises  In  speci- 
fied disadvantaged  urban  areas. 

2  The  bin  appropriates  $150,000  and  re- 
quires the  CAL-JOB  Executive  Board  to  re- 
port to  the  1970  Legislature  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program. 

AB     1906     IVENEMAN)     TAX    INCENTIVE    FOR    JnB 
TRAINING 

This  bin  would: 

1  Provide  a  tax  Incentive  on  a  two  year 
pilot  basis  for  employers  to  hire  long-term 
unemployed  persons,  with  priority  to  recip- 
ients of  public  assistance.  It  is  limited  to 
2..^o0  certified  trainees  per  year  or  a  rev- 
enue loss  of  no  more  than  $300,000  per 
year. 

2.  Permit  an  employer  to  deduct  from  his 
gross  income  an  amount  equal  to  50  perceiit 
of  the  training  costs  and  wages  paid  an  ap- 
proved trainee,  providing  the  term  of  em- 
ployment Is  at  least  six  months.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  resulting  loss  of  tax  revenue 
to  the  state  would  be  offset  by  savings  In 
public  assistance  expenditures  on  a  minimum 
three  to  one  dollar  ratio.  Employers  would 
realize  a  tax  saving  up  to  seven  percent  of 
wages  and  training  costs  expended.  This 
i=lu)uld  encourage  small  and  medium  .^Ize  em- 
ployers, who  account  for  most  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia labor  force,  to  participate  In  training 
unskilled  and  unemployable  workers. 

3.  Protect  against  potential  abuse  by  pro- 
viding that  both  the  employer  and  trainee 
would  have  to  be  certified  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Agency  be- 
fore the  tax  incentive  could  be  claimed. 

4.  Appropriates  $50,000  for  administrative 
costs. 

AB   1464 — (RALPH)    ELIMINATION  OF  DISCRIMINA- 
TION   IN   APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAMS 

This  bill  requires  the  Joint  .'Vpprentlce- 
shlp  Council,  which  sets  gtildellnes  for  ap- 
prenticeship programs,  to  insure  that  selec- 
tion procedures  are  impartially  administered 
without  discrimination.  It  requires  that  com- 
plaints alleging  discrimination  be  filed  with 
the  Pair  Employment  Practices  Commission, 
but  that  the  Division  of  Apprenticeship 
Standards  Investigate  the  complaint,  hold- 
ing at  least  one  open  hearing  and  act  upon 
it  within  60  days  Cases  may  be  reassigned 
to  FEPC  upon  their  request  at  which  time 
they   would   act  upon  It  within  30  days. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY: 
PESTICIDES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
reported  by  Pranlc  Manklewlcz  and  Tom 
Braden  in  today's  Washington  Post  that 
Secretary  Finch  has  signed  an  order  ban- 
ning the  domestic  sale  of  Dixr.  one  of 
the   best   known   and   most   persistent 


pesticides.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  tjiat 
ISretary  Pinch's  order  has  been  sent  to 
The  White  House  for  approval  and  will 
be  made  public  shortly. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  story  is  correct, 
for  I  h^ve  long  believed  that  both  ^e 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  r^- 
nartment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
^re  have  unwisely  permitted  the  wide- 
spread and  mdiscriminate  use  of  DUi 
and  other  poisonous  chemicals. 

La^t  summer  I  introduced  wide-rang- 
ing legislation  providing  Protection  for 
our  environment  from  these  pesticides. 
The  bill    S    2747.  is  unlikely  to  be  en- 
S^d    buf-  it   has   contributed   to   the 
momentum  now  evident  regarding  the^ 
poisons.   My  bill,   among  other   things 
nlaces  a  4-year  moratorium  on  DDT  and 
fh^  other  particularly  persistent  pestl- 
S.  such  Stringent  action  is  necessary 
to  protect  our  environment  and  I  fully 
support  Secretary  Pinch's  reported  ac- 
tion to  ban  the  use  of  DDT  here  in  the 

United  States. 

As  Dr    Charles  Wurster  of  the  Stat« 

University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook 

h2  stated,  non-persistent  alternatives  to 

DDT  exist.  A  Nation  such  as  ours,  with 
a  growing  population  and  an  increasing 
concern  over  the  detenorat  on  of  our 
environment,  must  now  use  these  if  we 
are  to  pass  on  to  the  next  generation  of 
Americans  an  environment  that  is  boin 
healthy  and  safe. 

RURAL  AFFAIRS  COUNCIL 


Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  next 
generation  of  Americans  is  to  enjoy  a 
true  freedom  of  opportunity  and  selection 
of  a  place  to  live,  then  the  Nation  must 
take  urgent  steps  to  see  that  rural  Amer- 
ica is  prepared  to  provide  a  good  life  for 
most  of  them,  in  terms  of  jobs,  services, 
and  environment.  ,  ♦,„„ 

By  the  year  2000.  America's  population 
is  expected  to  increase  by  100  nulUon. 
Since  some  65  percent  of  Americans  now 
Uve  within  metropolitan  areas,  most  of 
the  increase  will  probably  be  born  in  the 
cities,  where  conditions  have  already  be- 
come'intolerable  for  too  many. 

America's  course  lies  in  preparing  both 
the  cities  and  the  countryside  for  the 
newcomers.  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
to  prepare  just  the  cities.  ..^1,0 

Recognizing  this,  the  President  took  a 
vital  step  last  Thursday  to  help  rural 
America  meet  the  challenge.  He  created 
the  Rural  Affairs  Council.  ,    „  „r 

on  Monday  of  this  week.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Hardin  outlined  the  goals  of 
that  CouncU  and  what  the  Department 
Plans  to  do  to  help  implement  them. 

The  President's  statement  in  announc- 
ing the  Rural  Affairs  Council  and  Secre- 
tary Hardin's  address  to  the  83d  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges, in  which  he  describes  the  CouncU 
and  the  departmental  efforts  are  both 
landmark  documents  in  the  history  of 

'""i'i'nvltelll  senators,  both  from  rural 
and  urban  America,   to  examine  them 

csirc  fully 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

that  the  President's  statement  and  the 


address  by  Secretary  Hardin  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  ^^       .   .  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and   address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  office  of  the  White  House  Press 
'  Secretary.    Nov.    6,    19691 

STATEMENT  BT  THE  PRESIDENT 

Shortly  after  I  became  President,  I  estab- 
lished a  new  Cabinet-level  Urban  Affairs 
Council  to  help  me  develop  an  °verall  strate- 
gy for  meeting  the  problems  of  the  cities  and 
fo  coordinate  the  wide  variety  of  government 
efforts  in  this  area.  It  is  a  fact  of  o"[  «f '"^"^^^ 
me  that  the  concerns  of  rural  America  also 
deserve  more  careful  consideration  and  more 
effective  coordination  at  the  highest  levels 
of  government.  .     . 

We  are  a  nation  of  cities,  to  be  sure^  but 
we  are  also  a  nation  of  small  towns  and  vll- 
r^es  farms  and  forests,  mines  and  ranches^ 
^untalns  and  rivers  and  lakes.  The  people 
who  live  in  rural  America  have  urgent  prob- 
^ni  which  deserve  our  attention.  More  im- 
S?antly,  they  represent  a  great  resource 
upon  which  all  of  us  can  draw.  „„„„„- 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  announc- 
ing today  the  establishment  of  a  new  Rural 
Aff^alrs    council    at    the    Cabinet    level^    TTie 
council    will    meet   next   week   for   the   first 
time    The  following  officials  will  join  me  as 
mTmbers  of  the  Council.  The  Vice  PfeBldent 
me   secretary   of   Agriculture    the  Secretary 
of  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
secretary   if    Housing   and    Urban   Develop- 
ment  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  EcononUc 
Opportunity,  the  Secretary  of  Health    Edu 
cation  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
?he  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the   Chrimian   of   the   Council   of   Economic 

""  u'Ts'^to  this  council  that  the  Task  Force 
on  Rural  Development  will  submit  its  report 
and  recommendations.  r>„ral 

AS  I  announce  the  formation  of  the  Rural 
Affairs  council.  I  would  note  several  fac^ 
which  underscore  the  importance  of  Its  work^ 
us  shocking,  for  example,  to  'J'^f;^'- ^J^^^^ 
at  least  one-third  of  the  housing  n  rural 
America  Is  presently  substanda^^  I' ifnuon 
turblng  to  realize  that  more  than  3  million 
rural  Americans  have  not  completed  fl^e 
years  of  school.  It  is  disheartening  to  see 
Ihat  one-third  of  our  rural  communities  with 
a    population    over    1.000    have    no    public 

^7tl%'rso"mportant  to  note  that  the  popu- 
lation of  our  country  is  likely  to  grow  b>  50 
nercent  In  the  next  thirty  years.  Where  these 
^ext  hundred  million  Pe-ons  'ocate  Is  a 
tremendously  important  "J^^f  °"  „^°\°^e 
society  After  an  era  in  which  people  have 
movelsteadily  from  the  countryside  to  large 
and  crowded  cities,  we  must  now  do  wl^t 
we  can  to  encourage  a  more  even  distribution 
of  our  population  throughout  oux  country. 
?TieRuml  Affairs  Council  can  help  our  na- 
?^n  fo  meet  this  challenge  by  helping  rura 
America,  once  again,  become  an  area  of 
opportunity. 


REMARKS  or  SECRETABV  OF  ACRICrLTXTRE  CLIF- 
FORD M  HARDIN  AT  THE  ElCHTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION  OF  STATE  UNIVERSmES  AND  LAND- 
GRANT  COLLEGES.  LASALLE  HOTEL,  CHICAGO, 
ILL      NOVEMBER    10,    1969 

For  several  reasons  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tiinitv  to  meet  with  old  friends  and  col - 
e^uL  m  the  National  Association  of  State 
nniversltles  and  Land-Grant  Colleges.  I 
continue  to  view  my  own  involvement  in  the 
Xlrs  of  the  Association  with  pride  and  a 

'Tc^ay'l'^u'touch  principally  on  a  tx>plc 
^hT^  IS  n^  new.  but  which  Is  becoming 
urgent.  I  am  referring  to  the  development  of 
rural  Amerlca^that  part  of  our  great  nation 


that  lies  outside  of  the  metropolitan  areas-- 
that  part  which  encompases  most  of  our 
geography  and  around  a  third  of  our  people, 
-nie  further  developnaent  of  rural  America 
must  proceed  with  speed  and  dispatch  be- 
cause of  the  people  and  the  problems  that 
exist  there,  and  also,  because  of  the  utter 
necessity  of  relieving  the  population  pres- 
sures  that    are   growing   dally    in   our    large 

^  While  rural  America  Is  the  home  for 
around  a  third  of  our  people,  it  contains 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  sub-stand- 
ard housing  and  nearly  half  of  the  nation  s 
poor  people.  These  facts,  and  the  conditions 
Associated  with  them,  have  accounted  for  a 
slenlficant  part  of  the  large  scale  rural- 
urban  migration  that  has  occurred  during 
the  oast  two  decades 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  think  in  t*rms 
of  improving  conditions  and  opportunity  for 
the  people  living  today  in  rural  America,  and 
thereby  stemming  the  flow  of  people  to  the. 
cities  We  must  do  much  more.  We  must 
make  it  a  matter  of  urgent  national  policy 
that  we  create  in.  and  around,  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  sufficiently  good  emoloy- 
ment  opportunities  and  living  environments 
that  large  numbers  of  families  will  choose  to 
rear  their  children  there. 

We  are  not  talking  about  making  the  huge 
cxtxes  smaller,  but  in  establishing  conditions 
that  will  make  It  unnecessary  for  the  great 
urban  centers  to  have  to  somehow  absorb 
most  of  the  100  million  or  so  new  Americans 
who  win  arrive  during  the  next  30  years  And 
that  most  certainly  will  happen  unless  strong 
positive  steps  are  taken  to  Pre^^^t  it^ 

During  the  past  20  years  the  total  popula- 
tion has  grown  by  54  million,  and  all  o  the 
growth  his  taken  place  in  the  metropolitan 
centers  Think  of  the  problems  and  the  ex- 
penses involved  If  that  pattern  should  con- 
tinue and  an  additional  100  million  persons 
were  crowded  Into  the  existing  urban  centers 
In  the  short  span  of  30  years. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  President 
Nixon  had  In  mind  several  weeks  ago  when 
he  appointed  a  Task  Force  lor  Rural  America 
and  r^uested  them  to  -review  the  effective- 
ness of  present  rural  assistance  Programs^ 
and  make  recommendations  as  to  what  might 
be  d^ne  in  the  private  and  public  sectors  to 
stimulate  rural  development. 

It  was  recognition  of  this  same  set  of  con- 
ditions that  prompted  the  President  to  an- 
nounce lust  lour  days  ago  the  creation  of  5 
Rural  Affairs  Council  within  the  Cablner 

In  making  these  moves,  the  President 
hopes  to  establish  a  national  rural  policy 
that  win  be  coordinated  with  the  drive  for  a 
new  national  urban  policy  that  has  been 
underway  for  several  months. 

-n^e  options  are  as  varied  as  the  face  of 
America  But  development  of  the  magnitude 
t^t  is  necessary  can  come  about  only  with 
he  most  energetic  and  innovative  effort*  on 
the  part  of  State  and  local  governments 
workfng  m  close  cooperation  with  persons  ^ 
Ti^d  corporations  In  the  private  sector.  The 
F^eral  departments  and  agencies  can  pro- 
vide assistance,  and  hopefully  more  In  the 
futurrbut  initiative  must  Invariably  come 
from  the  communities  themselves. 

/Sd  th^Twhere  the  State  universities 
J^  esS<^allv  the  Cooperative  Extension 
l^rvlce  ^mes  m.  These  institutions  played  a 
S  rol^m  an  earlier  movement,  from  East 
To  west  as  Americans  tamed  the  frontier 
and  b  "it  a  thriving  nation.  The  acceptance 
of  the  mandate  to  educate  the  sons  and 
daughte^  of  the  working  classes  may  have 
S  the  most  important  component  in  our 
c^ntrvs  development  and  leadership. 

in  any  event,  the  institutions  represented 
here  have  long  experience  In  working  effec- 
?il"ly  with  pelple^n  the  private  ^t^  and 

^^Xr^I^^^'^^  ^^;ri  Ind 
you  e55  the  w^l-earned  confidence  of  the 
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public.  And  thla  la  why  w«  call  on  you  now 
to  accept  a  poaltton  of  leadership  and  to  lend 
your  efforta  and  know-how  toward  a  mobili- 
zation of  the  people  and  the  resources  of 
rural  America. 

Development  can  occur  In  many  direc- 
tions For  example,  the  National  Committee 
on  Urban  Growth  policy-  a  non-government 
group — reconuneijds  Federal  assistance  in  the 
creation  of  100  new  cities  of  100,000  each  and 
10  new  cities  of  a  million  each.  That's  a 
large  vision!  Yet  eten  an  effort  as  enormous 
as  this  would  provide  for  only  20  percent  of 
the  additional  people  we  expect  in  the  next 
30  years. 

Perhaps  community  development  can  and 
should  be  based  principally  around  existing 
towns  and  cltlee.  thus  gaining  the  economic 
advantages  of  cxl.st|ng  Instlttitlons  and  serv- 
ices, existing  history,  culture.  Identify, 
character,  and  continuity 

In  any  case,  the  decisions  must  be  made  by 
people  living  within  the  communities  and 
within  the  States.  State  and  local  policies 
for  virban  suburban  and  rural  growth  must 
be  decided  and  promoted  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 

Communities  which  have  already  exhibited 
strong  growth  potential  should  be  helped  to 
development.  When  local  community  leader- 
ship and  private  enterprise  have  shown  the 
Initiative  necessary  for  sound  development, 
government  at  all  ^levels  .should  be  willing 
to-help.  • 

This  ls-(n  line  with  a  philosophy  expressed 
by  President  Nixon  He  has  stated  many  times 
his  desire  for  the  enhancement  of  the  role 
and  Influence  of  State  and  local  government 
and  he  has  urged  the  Federal  departments 
to  cooperate  fully  toward  this  end.  Addi- 
tionally he  has  recommended  to  the  Congress 
the  .sharing  qf  Federal  funds  with  States  and 
local    governments. 

While  the  Initiatives  are  expected  to  come 
from  the  State  and  communities.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  resources  and  services  of 
the  Federal  establishment  be  properly 
ordered  and  directed.  The  role  of  the  Rural 
Affairs  Council  Is  to  provide  thi.s  sense  of  di- 
rection and  to  bring  with  it  the  dedicated 
support  of  the  President. 

In  announcing  the  Rural  Affairs  Council, 
President  Nixon  .said: 

"It  Is  a  fact  of  our  national  life  that  the 
concerns  of  rural  America  also  deserve  more 
careful  consideration  and  more  effective  co- 
ordination at  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

"We  are  a  nation  of  cities,  to  be  sure,  but 
we  are  also  a  nation  of  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages, farms  emd  forests,  mines  and  ranches, 
mountains  and  rivers  and  lakes.  The  people 
who  live  in  rural  America  have  urgent  prob- 
lems which  deserve  our  attention.  More  Im- 
portantly, they  represent  a  great  resource 
upon  which  all  of  ns  can  draw. 

"After  an  era  In  which  fjeople  have  moved 
steadily  from  the  countryside  to  large  and 
crowded  cities,  we  must  now  do  what  we 
can  to  encourage  a  more  even  distribution  of 
our  population  throughout  our  country.  The 
Rural  Affairs  Council  can  help  our  nation 
to    meet    this   challenge.    .    .    ." 

Those  words  reflect  the  Pre.sldent's  per- 
sonal support  of  a  program  th.it  goes  beyond 
the  Idea  of  "mailing  rural  America  a  better 
place  to  live" — and  looks  toward  major 
changes  In  the  distribution  of  fx>pulatlon  in 
America — toward  giving  Americans  a  real 
choice  as  to  where  they  want  to  live 

The  Rural  Affairs  Council  includes  those 
officers  of  Cabinet  level  whose  .igencles  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  commu- 
nity development.  The  Council  Includes: 

The  President,  the  Vice  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secret;iry  of  the 
Interior,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,    the  Sccret.iTy   of  Commerce,   the  Di- 


rector of  the  Budget  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 

The  Rural  Affairs  Council  will  ensure  that 
the  government  Is  a  full  partner,  that  all 
taie  programs  that  have  application  to  rural 
America  will  be  brought  to  bear — HUD's 
housing  and  planning  money,  L>abor  Depart- 
ment's training  programs,  HEW's  educational 
and  assistance  programs.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's economic  development  projects,  the 
Small  Business  Admlnl.stralton's  funds  ,ind 
guidance,  these  and  many  others. 

The  Council  will  carry  on  the  cliise.st  co- 
operation with  the  Urban  .Affairs  Council,  .uid 
other  Federal  agencies 

Specifically,  the  Rural  Affairs  Council  will 
see  to: 

Achieve  coordination  between  Federal  de- 
partments In  all  matters  that  may  affect 
rural  .^merlcans. 

Encourage  decentr.xllzation  of  government 
and  coordination  of  programs  between  the 
Federal  and  .State  and  Ux-al  governments 

Encourage  the  effective  utilization  of  vol- 
unt.iry  organizations 

Secure  up-lo-dnte  comprehensive  informa- 
tion on  the  problems  that  confront  rural 
America.  Tlien  Identify  the  causes  of  those 
problems  and  develop  solutions,  either 
through  existing  programs  or  by  initiating 
new  programs. 

Encourage  action  on  a  regional.  State  and 
local  basis. 

We  will  seek  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
and  timeliness  of  delivery  of  public  services 
to  rtiral  America  Still,  program  responsibili- 
ties must  remain  vested  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent  in  State  and  local  government. 

The  recommendalicns  of  the  President's 
T.tsk  Force  on  Rural  Development  should 
provide  guidelines  for  this  work. 

Immediately,  we  will  get  to  work  on  such 
proljlems  as: 

The  best  means  of  creating  new  Jobs  and 
new  economic  opportunity  to  rural  America. 

How  best  to  adapt  extensive  manpower 
training  programs  to  small  towns  ivnd  rural 
areas. 

How  best  to  ensure  decent  housing  for 
more  rural  people  Within  the  Dejxirtmcnt  of 
Agriculture,  we  are  moving  in  several  ways 
to  meet  the  challenge  that  the  President  has 
put  before  us. 

We  are  asking  the  Federal  Extension  Serv- 
ice to  work  closely  with  the  State  Extension 
directors.  In  turn  we  are  hoping  that  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Services  will  assume  a 
leadership  role  in  organizing  and  promoting 
community  interest. 

In  urging  this  role  for  Extension,  we  are 
in  no  way  reducing  the  responsibility  of  the 
other  agencies  of  the  Department. 

Every  agency  in  the  Department  with  a 
contribution  to  make  to  rural  development 
has  been  directed  to  provide  aggressive  lead- 
ership in  Its  area,  assigning  appropriate  re- 
sources and  personnel  to  the  effort. 

We  plan  to  choose  a  few  special  project 
areas  In  which  to  concentrate  all  Federal 
activities — areas  that  represent  specific  prob- 
lems in  rural  America.  We  expect  to  learn 
a  lot  in  those  areas  that  will  be  useful  In 
the   rest   of   America,   both   urban   and  rural. 

You  know  the  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment that  are  especially  important  In  rural 
development :  the  housing,  water  and  .sewer 
loans  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration: 
the  small  watersheds  and  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  programs  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service;  the  credit  potentials 
of  REA  and  the  resource  surveys  and  de- 
velopment progr.'uns  of  the  Forest  Service. 
They  are  most  effective  when  employed  In 
coordination  with  all  other  available  re- 
sources. 

The  adnUnistrators  of  these  agencies,  the 
PHA,  SCS,  REA,  Forest  Service,  along  with 
the  Federal  Extension  Service,  are  meeting 
now  as  the  Departmental  Rural  Develop- 
ment Committee.  As  a  group,  their  assign- 
ment  is   to   develop   the   vital   policies,   pro- 


grams and  priorities  necessary  for  the  De- 
partment to  carry  out  its  rural  development 
mandate. 

Dr  Tom  Cowden,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Rural  Development  and  Conservation,  is 
chairman  of  this  group  He  will  have  a  sp;?- 
cla}  rural  development  staff  to  a.sslst  him  in 
program   coordination   and    leadership. 

Each  member  of  this  committee  will  j)p 
assigned  specific  liaison  responsibilities  wlili 
other  departments  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, on  a  slmllarlty-nf-servlce  basis  For 
example,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
will  a.s.sign  key  men  to  coordinate  with  Hou.',- 
Ing  and  Urban  Development 

Each  agency  also  will  be  maintaining  liai- 
son with  national  organlzatlon-s  to  help  make 
their  programs  and  services  more  avallfiblo 
to  rural  j>eople  and  their  communities. 

One  of  the  key  elements  of  USDA's  rural 
development  organization  will  be  the  com- 
mittees set  up  in  each  State  by  the  Director 
of  that  States  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice These  committees  will  maintain  liaison 
with  State  governments,  other  agencies  and 
whatever  organizations  are  Involved  in  the 
development  of  our  countryside. 

Department  members  on  these  committees 
in  each  State  will  be  representatives  of  the 
Porc-it  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  Tliey  will 
provide  whatever  staff  services  are  needed 
to  support  activities  of  the  committee 

These  committees  will  decide  what  kind 
of  USDA  rural  development  organization 
sho\ild   be  established  on  a  local  b.isis. 

Rural  development  begins  at  home.  It  Is 
I  he  responsibility  of  State  and  local  orga- 
nizations, grotips  and  leaders  They  will  pro- 
vide the  channel  through  which  the  people 
may  improve  their  situations:  analyzing  their 
local  needs,  assessing  their  local  potentiali- 
ties, matching  their  community's  potential 
with  private  and  public  programs  at  all 
levels  of  government 

The  work  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Services  In  these  basic  activities  Is  obvi- 
ously essential. 

Tlie  effective  development  of  America  de- 
pends upon  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice working  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies at  the  State,  regional  and  local  levels 
The  Service  is  Invaluable  in  developing  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  development, 
and  in  helping  Federal  agencies  to  assist 
in  State  and  local  development  activities. 

To  quote  from  "A  People  and  a  Spirit,  "  our 
Joint  report:  "Extension  can  bring  coheslve- 
ness  Into  many  community  development  pro- 
grams through  Its  role  in  educational  lead- 
ership. It  can  help  people  obtain  the  right 
kind  of  planning,  financing  and  technical 
aid  from  other  agencies." 

The  role  of  Extension,  which  is  significant 
now.  win  become  more  so  as  it  trains  new 
personnel  to  meet  modern  demands;  as  it 
reorganizes  to  provide  a  wider  variety  of  ex- 
perts to  serve  more  f)eople;  as  the  great 
.Stale  Colleges  and  Land-Grant  Universities 
iiecome  even  more  active  in  community  de- 
velopment. 

Again,  from  "A  People  and  a  Spirit":  "Ex- 
tension's ability  to  extend  the  modern  land- 
grant  university  to  the  people  is  limited 
only  by  the  breadth  of  the  university  anil 
Extension's  willingness  to  function  unlver- 
sity-wide." 

Each  American  has  a  role  to  play  In  d«- 
termlning  the  destiny  of  his  country — In 
creating  a  fuller  more  attractive  life  for 
everyone — in  both  rural  and  urban  America. 

Beyond  the  boundaries  of  metro|)Olltan 
America  lies  a  fertile  land  of  beautiful  land- 
scape, open  space,  rich  resources  and  an 
energetic,   proud   people. 

This  rural  and  small  town  America  offers 
opportunity  and  hope  for  a  better  life  for  all 
of  us  ani<  our  children's  children,  for  those 
who  prefer  to  live  In  the  country  and  for 
thoic  who  prefer  the  city. 


We  can  achieve  this  better  life  by  Join- 
ing together  in  common  effort  to  reach  our 
common  and  realistic  goals. 

STAND  UP  FOR  AMERICA 
Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  our  Na- 
lion  is  a  small  faction  of  anarchists 
terrorists,  and  Communists  who  have  set 
out  deliberately  to  disrupt  and  hopefully, 
for  them,  to  destroy  our  country 

Unfortunately,  thousands  of  other  fine 
voung  Americans  who  are  concerned 
"about  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  wars  gen- 
erally and  who  wish  to  make  their  voices 
heard  may  be  ar.wittingly  aiding  the 
cause  of  those  mentioned  above. 

Washington,  J.C  is  bracing  now  for 
a  weekend  of  demonstrations  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  not  end  in  violence  leading  to 
loss  of  life,  personal  body  injury,  or  de- 
struction of  property,  it  should  be  clear, 
however,  that  there  is  widespread  con- 
cern not  only  by  those  who  oppose  any 
demonstraUoi.,  but  even  by  many  of 
the  responsible  leaders  of  the  so-called 
peace  march  itself.  They  know  what  has 
happened  in  California,  in  Chicago,  in 
our  Nations  Capital,  and  on  many  col- 
lege campuses  in  the  past,  and  there  are 
some  who  are  fearful  it  could  happen 
here  again  before  the  week  is  out. 

Those  who  are  not  concerned  about 
the  best  interests  of  America  have  at- 
tacked policemen  and  innocent  civilians, 
they  have  spit  on  the  American  flag  and 
trampled  it  under  foot  and  burned  it. 
They  have  set  out  to  disrupt  governments 
and  institutions.  They  have  offered  no 
tolerance  or  toleration  of  other  Pomts  of 
view  or  of  others'  rights.  They  have  lifted 
strident  voices  in  shouts  of  pig.  fascist, 
nazi,  warmonger.  We  have  heard  them 
shout: 

Hey.  hey.  L  B.  J.,  how  many  babies  have 
you  killed  today? 

We  have  heard  them  speak  out  for 
victorj-  for  Hanoi  and  we  have  seen  them 
carrying  the  Communist  flag  and  heard 
their  battle  cry: 

Ho.  Ho.  Ho  Chl  .dinh. 


We  have  seen  and  heard  all  these 
things  and  more.  But  only  a  few  indig- 
nant voices  have  been  raised  in  protest. 
only  a  few  have  dared  to  point  out  who 
these  people  are  and  what  they  are  and 
what  their  purpose  is  and  what  they  are 
doing  to  our  America.  .     ♦  „* 

One  of  these  is  the  Vice  Presidetit  of 
the  United  States.  He  has  dared  to  label 
these  hatemongers  for  what  they  are.  He 
has  dared  to  attack  those  who  use  the 
word  "peace"  as  they  set  out  to  foster 
revolt  and  inflame  violence.  He  has  dared 
to  call  on  decent  Americans  -to  raise 
our  voices  in  spirited  defense  of  the  most 
successful    society    the    world    has    yet 

known."  ..     ,     ^    „ 

He  has  not.  despite  reports  from  a 
biased  media,  included  all  young  Ameri- 
cans who  dissent  in  his  criticism  because 
he  recognizes  this  right  is  basic  to  the 
foundation  of  America's  principles 

He  has  dared  to  stand  up  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  And  for  this  courage 
we  see  not  only  the  far  left  and  the  new 
left  but  others— loyal  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans who  have  differing  political  views-- 
use  the  Vice  President's  statements  to 
insult  him. 


In  the  name  of  fighting  McCarthyism 
we  have  seen  them  stoop  to  McCarthylst 
tactics  against  the  second  highest  rank- 
ing elected  official  in  our  land. 

And  we  have  seen  them  blame  him  for 
dividing  a  nation  because  he  has  the 
courage  to  defend  the  institutions  that 
have  made  that  nation  great. 

Mr  President,  there  are  those  among 
us  who  decry  a  Vice  President  with  the 
courage  of  his  decent  convictions,  yet 
condone  the  convictions  and  actions  of 
those  who  seek  to  divide  and  destroy  us, 
who  seek  to  drag  the  United  States  do^n 
to  defeat. 

Mr   President,  those  who  are  so  cascr 
to  criticize  the  Vice  President  may  be 
out  of  touch  with  the  great  majority  of 
Americans.  Again,  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  liberal  and  biased  media  in  America 
who  too  often  report  only  what  might 
inflame  Americans,  the  great  majority 
has  rallied  behind  the  Vice  President^He 
is  fast  becoming  a  symbol  for  the    for- 
gotten" American,  the  man  who  works 
and  pays  his  taxes,  goes  to  church  and 
thanks  God  he  is  an  American.  He  does 
not  profess  to  have  the  answers  to  all 
Americp's  ills;  he  may  not  be  satisfied 
with  every  governmental  deci  ion  or  pol- 
icv,  but  he  stUl  has  respect  for  his  Gov- 
ernment and  is  not  hoodwinked  by  the 
self-appointed    zealots    who    say    they 
speak  for  America.  These  Americans,  and 
countless     other^by     and     large-are 
grateful  to  Vice  President  Acnew  for  re- 
flecting their  views. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ha\e 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
Ushcd  in  the  Washington  Post  today. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

LIBERALS      CAPITVLATE      TO      EXTREMISTS.      RWS 

DOMINATE  "Peace  "  Movement 
,By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  tens  of  thousands  of  well-meaning  war 
protesters  set  to  converge  on  Washington 
llturTy  win  be  Joining  a  demonstrauon 
planned  since  summer  by  advocates  of  v  io- 
ien"  revolution  in  the  US  who  openly  sup- 
port Communist  forces  In  Vietnam. 

Accordinglv.  whatever  happens  here  Sat- 
urday, the  NOV.  15  march  on  Washington  will 
mark  a  postwar  hlghwater  mark  for  the 
American  far  left.  Responsible  liberals  have 
be^n  enUsted  as  foot  soldiers  In  an  opera- 
tlon  mapped  out  mainly  by  extremists- 
tesumony^o  the  present  'nefTectiv^eness  of 
nonviolent,    liberal    elements    In    the    peace 

movement.  j_,„.ot,<. 

Moreover,  heavv-handed  Nixon  administra- 
tion reaction  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Richard  G.  Klelndlenst  assures  that  any  vlo- 
fence  on  Saturday  will  be  blamed  by  liberals 
on  the  government,  and  the  avoidance  of 
violence  v^lU  be  credited  by  these  same  lib- 
erals to  the  self-restraint  of  the  far  left 

Although  liberals  belatedly  spent  this  week 
in  frantic  eleventh-hour  efforts  to  co-opt 
Saturdav's  march,  they  had  plenty  of  ad- 
vance ^^rning.  The  New  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  (New 
Mobe)  sponsors  of  the  march,  was  formed 
last  Julv  m  Cleveland  with  an  executive 
committee  dominated  by  supporters  of  the 
Vietcong. 

The  executive  committe  is  moderate  when 
compared  with  the  60-member  steering  com- 
mittee, studded  with  past  and  present  Com- 
munist Partv  members  (including  veteran 
partv  functionary  Arnold  Johnson )  Far  more 
Important  than  representation  by  the  largely 
morlDund  American  Communist  Party,  how- 
ever, is  inclusion  on  the  steering  committee 


of  leaders  In  Us  newly  Invigorated  Trotskylte 
movement.  „     .    _ 

The  steering  committee  began  eclipsing 
the  executive  committee  in  recent  weeks 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Trotskylte  So- 
cialist Workers  Party  and  Its  fast  growing 
vouth  arm,  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance. 
Fred  Halstead  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party 
took  over  planning  for  a  march  calculated 
to  end  in  violent  confrontation 

Participating  In  planning  sessions  were 
elements  even  more  violence-prone  than  the 
Trotskyltes:  extreme  SDS  factions  calling 
themselves  the  revolutionary  brigade.  Wild 
scenarios  for  storming  the  White  House  the 
Justice  Department,  and  the  South  \  let- 
nimese  Embassv  were  prepared 

Furthermore,  the  New  Mobe  was  in  closer 
contact  with  Communist  Vietnamese  official 
circles  than  is  generally  realized.  Ron  Young, 
a  member  of  the  New  Mobe  steering  commit- 
tee journeved  to  Stockholm  Oct.  11-12  for  a 
meeting  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
North  Vietnam  government  and  the  Viei- 
cong  Reporting  on  plans  for  Nov  15.  "ioun: 
urged  a  worldwide  propaganda  campaign  to 
boost  the  demonstration 

Tlie  link  between  Hanoi   and  elements  ol 
the  New  Mobe  was  again  demonstrated  Oct.  14 
when    Premier    Pham    Van    Dong    of    North 
Vietnam  sent  greetings  to  American  antiwar 
demonstrators.      Halstead,      the      Trotskylte 
leader,  drafted  a  friendly  reply  to  Hanoi  ap- 
proved   by    a    majority    of    the    New    Mobe  s 
steering    committee.    Its    transmission    was 
blocked  only  by  the  intervention  of  Swwart 
Meachem   of   the   American   Friends   Service 
Committee,  one  of  the  New  Mobes  moderates 
Thus  far-left  orientation  of  the  New  Mobe 
lor  weeks  has  worried  liberal  doves,  including 
the  youthful  leaders  of  the  peaceful  Oct    15 
Moratorium.    Sen     Charles    Ooodell    of    New 
York,  emerging  as  a  leading  congressional  loe 
of  the  war,  attempted-wlthout  success-to 
reduce   extremist   influence   Inside    the   New 
Mobe  and  argued  against  Including  far  leli- 
Ists  on  the  steering  committee. 

Bu:  the  liberals,  having  forgotten  the  fate 
<,.  nopt)!ar  front  movements  a  generation  ago 
and  unwilling  to  repudiate  any  fn^lwar 
forces,  would  not  actually  break  with  he 
New  Mobe.  Anv  chance  of  that  was  ellmlnaled 
by  President-  Nixon's  relatively  hard  ine 
speech  NOV.  3  and  government  strategy  laid 
down  at  the  Justice  Department  b>    Klein- 

'^'o^dell  and  Sen.  George  McOoyern  of 
South  Dakota,  alter  much  deliberation,  ac- 
^pid  invl-^tlons  to  address  the  d'^-"-^^-; 
tlon  in  hopes  of  moderating  it.  Similarly 
moratorium  leaders  this  week  have  tried  to 
mslnuate  themselves  into  control  of  the 
m^ch  But  the  march  remains  essentially  a 
^r^ject  of  the  far  left,  coastltuting  a  trag 
failure  of  leadership  by  liberal  foes  of  J.e 
war. 


THE  MEANING  OF  PEACE 

Mr   GRIFFIN  Mr.  President,  the  news 

media  tell  us  that  on  this  coming  Satur- 

dav  there  will  be  a  mass  demonstration 

in  "Washington  again.st  the  war  m  Viet- 

""Tccordmg  to  what  we  read,  the  demon- 
stration will  focus  upon  a  demand  lor 
tomedLte  withdrawal  of  ^Arnencan 
forces  in  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  that  manv 
of  those  who  make  such  a  demand  sln- 
cerelv   believe   they   are   advancing   the 

^'Nr^M^'president.  I  do  not  question 
in  anv  way  the  right  of  Americans  to 
protest  and  dissent  peacefuUy-a  nght 
which  is  not  enjoyed  by  those  who  Uve 
under  Communist  doniination^ 

But  I  believe  it  would  be  well  if  those 
who  are  about  to  demonstra^  were  also 
aware  of  another  unporiAnt  difference 
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between  the  free  world  and  the  Com- 
munists. I  refer  to  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  "peace." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  Keyes  Beech,  the  dis- 
tinguished foreign  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  published  In  the 
•Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  November  4, 
1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hano:  Detectors  Warned  United  States  or 

Duplicity,  "Peace"  Bloodbath 

(By  Keyes  Beecli) 

Saigon. — One  year  ago  four  senior  Com- 
munist defectors  from  North  Vietnam  with 
a  total  of  89  years  as  loyal  party  members 
were  interviewed  cm  what  they  thought  of  the 
US    bombing  halt  over  North  Vietnam. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  happened  since 
then  their  commemts  make  Interesting  read- 
ing  Here  are  excerpts: 

Lt  Col.  Phan  Viet  Dung,  former  Commu- 
nist regimental  oommander:  "Hanoi  wants 
this  bombing  stop  and  the  appaient  peace  It 
win  bring  only  so  that  she  can  better  prepare 
to  gain  her  ends  .  .  .  Even  after  the  bombing 
Is  halted  the  Paris  talks  will  yield  nothing 
for  tha  O.S.  because  Hanoi  will  then  claim 
tb£  bait,  proves  the  Americans  were  guilty. 
This  win  be  Just  what  they  need  to  boost 
morale  in  the  north." 

Lt.  Col.  Huynh  Cu,  23  years  a  party  mem- 
ber: "You  must  take  a  lesson  from  what  hap- 
pened In  Laos  in  1962.  When  our  North  Viet- 
namese forces  attacked  we  could  easily  have 
taken  Vientiane.  Then  Ho  (Chi  Mlnh)  or- 
dered the  troops  to  pull  back  rather  than  risk 
any  real  military  Intervention  by  the  U.S. 

"Now,  if  North  Vietnam  moves  some  troops 
out  of  the  South  in  an  apparent  move  to  de- 
escalate,  the  South  must  not  be  fooled  but 
must  go  and  take  back  the  land  regardless  of 
what   Hanoi   or  anybody  else  says. 

"But  I  don't  really  understand  what  the 
Americans  hope  to  gain.  This  Is  like  any 
other  kind  of  trading.  If  you  give  something, 
you  must  get  something.  But  what  are  you 
going  to  get  In  exchange?  Nothing  but 
words  .  .  . 

"I  want  to  remind  you  what  an  Important 
Japanese  Communist  has  said.  The  Westerner 
believes  war  and  peace  are  two  different 
things.  The  Westerner  thinks  it  is  right  to 
deceive  people  In  wartime  but  not  In  peace- 
time. 

"The  Communist  believes  that  It  is  also 
right  to  deceive  people  in  peacetime  when 
making  agreements  with  the  enemy  because 
the  Communist  believes  war  and  peace  are 
the  same  thing. 

"Mao  (Tse-tung)  said  the  closer  to  peace, 
the  greater  the  danger.  Now  is  the  time  to  t>e 
most  alert.  The  Idea  of  peace  may  blind 
you." 

Lt.  Col.  Le  Xua4i  Chuyen,  21  years  a  party 
member: 

"Stopping  the  bombing  Is  only  going  to 
lengthen  the  war  and  eventually  you  will 
suffer  greater,  not  lesser  casualties  Also  you 
will  see  the  antiwar  movement  in  the  U.S. 
become  greater.  You  will  encourage  the  dem- 
onstrators by  convincing  them  they  are  right. 

"When  I  first  heard  of  the  bombing  halt 
I  thought  It  must  be  a  Joke  and  I  laughed. 
But  when  I  realized  the  US  was  serious  I  was 
dumfounded  by  their  stupidity. 

"Of  course  your  people  want  peace,  but 
If  a  cease-fire  comes  don't  be  happy.  There 
will  be  really  nothing  to  be  happy  about,  for 
it  will  be  sure  to  lead  to  great  suffering 
here  and  many,  many  deaths   •    •    • 

"You  will  see,  the  deaths  here  In  the  South 
will  be  at  least  one  thousand  tunes  greater. 
But  by  that  time  your  Western  press  will 
have  believed  that  peace  Is  here  and  they  will 
have  gone  home  and  won't  be  around  to  see 
it  happen. 


"Only  the  Vietnamese  will  be  l»ft  for  there 
Is  nowhere  for  them  to  go  this  time.  There 
we  3  million  people  on  the  blood  list  and 
you  win  have  condemned  thetn." 

Col.  Tran  Van  Dae.  24  yeais  a,  party  mem- 
ber, who  led  8000  men  In  an  attack  on  Saigon 
during  the  1988  Tet  offensive: 

"It  win  be  Impossible  to  get  Hanoi  to  Iceep 
her  promises  The  only  promise  they  will  keep 
Is  the  one  they  have  made  to  themselves  that 
nothing  can  keep  them  from  eventually  con- 
quering South  Vietnam 

"If  there  Is  a  cease-fire  many  people  will 
think  that  peace  has  really  come  and  let 
their  guard  down  Then  the  Communists  will 
act  suddenly.  You  must  be  warned  that  when 
it  seems  like  peace  has  come,  then  It  will  be 
the  most  dangerous  time  of  all." 


BRIEFING   OP  SENATORS   ON   SALT 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  memorandum  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  from 
my  Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
ganization and  Disarmament  Affairs  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatt. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

November  12.  1969. 
Memorandum  to-  All  Members  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 
From:  Albert  Gore,  Chairman.  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organization  and  Dis- 
armament Affairs. 

The  meeting  In  Executive  Session  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  which  was 
to  be  held  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon,  is  can- 
celled. As  the  notice  sent  to  all  members  of 
the  Committee  yesterday  inviting  them  to 
attend  the  meeting  stated,  the  purpose  of 
the  Executive  Session  was  to  receive  a  brief- 
ing from  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  on  the  forthcoming  SALT  talks. 

An  authorized  official  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  Informed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  Staff  yesterday  after- 
noon that  the  Agency  had  been  instructed 
to  refer  all  requests  for  briefings  on  the  SALT 
talks,  and  all  congressional  liaison  matters 
relating  to  the  talks  to  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs  or  to 
the  Congressional  Liaison  ofHce  of  the  White 
House  as  the  Agency  had  been  directed  not 
to  conduct  such  briefings  Itself. 

No  one  from  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs, 
the  Congressional  Liaison  office  of  the  White 
House,  or  the  Department  of  State  (which 
has  statutory  resf>onslbillty  In  this  field)  has 
responded  to  the  aforedescrlbed  Subcommit- 
tee request  for  a  briefing  on  the  talks  to 
begin  on  November  17th. 

This  Is  the  first  time  to  my  knowledge  that 
an  Agency  charged  with  a  responsibility  In 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs  has  not  been  will- 
ing, or,  as  In  this  case.  free,  to  meet  with  the 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  on  a  subject  on 
which  the  Subcommittee  has  had  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  reason  for  the  prohibition  upon  the 
Agency's  freedom  to  meet  with  and  brief 
tlie  Disarmament  Subcommittee  is  t)eyond 
my  understanding.  It  is  particularly  mystify- 
ing and  disturbing  In  this  case  since  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  have  been  in  the 
forefront  In  not  only  urging  tlie  necessity 
of  this  conference  but  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front In  both  cooperation  with  previous  Ad- 
ministrations and  In  securing  approval  of 
treaties  and  agreements  in  this  field  of  arma- 
ment limitation  and  control. 

Inasmuch  as  the  SALT  talks  will  hopefully 
produce  an  agreement  for  some  limitations 
regarding  nuclear  weapons,  it  is  regrettable 
that  officials  charged  with  conducting  these 


negotiations  are  prohibited  from  briefing  re- 
sponsible Members  of  the  Senate  so  that  the 
Senate  will  be  in  a  position  conscientiously 
to  discharge  Its  Constitutional  responsibili- 
ties. 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  system  is  without 
doubt  a  major  engineering  accomplish- 
ment and  has  stimulated  the  economic 
development  and  prosperity  of  the  Great 
Lakes  region.  Although  at  present  unable 
to  support  regularly  scheduled  U.S. -flag 
vessel  service,  the  seaway  is  indeed  en- 
titled to  its  description  as  the  "fourth 
coast"  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time  the  seaway  is  $148 
million  In  debt.  This  includes  $129  mil- 
lion of  outstanding  50-year  bonds  and 
$19  million  of  accrued  interest  debt. 
Lately,  however,  some  proposals  have 
been  advanced  stating  that  the  seaway's 
debt  should  be  assumed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Proponents  of  seaway  re- 
financing contend  that  it  is  the  only  fed- 
erally supported  waterway  that  is  re- 
quired to  be  self-supporting.  They  feel 
that  this  is  discriminatory. 

Such  a  r>osition  was  recently  stated  in 
the  Senate.  The  question  was  p>osed:  "If 
the  Great  Lakes  are  free  and  open  to  all, 
why  should  the  seaway  linking  the  lakes 
even  have  toll  charges?" 

This  is  an  important  question.  The 
answer  is  quite  simple:  the  legislation 
authorizing  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation  was  accepted  by 
the  Senate  in  1954  on  the  basis  that  the 
seaway  would  pay  its  own  way.  Let  me 
for  a  moment  refresh  the  memory  of 
Senators  and  point  out  a  statement  made 
on  the  floor  some  15  years  ago  by  the 
late  Senator  Alexander  Wiley.  On  Jan- 
uai-y  13,  1954.  Senator  Wiley,  one  of 
the  seaways  most  forceful  advocates, 
upon  calling  up  the  seaway  legislation 
summarized  the  five  reasons  why  he  felt 
it  should  be  passed.  The  No.  3  reason  was 
that  "the  project  would  pay  for  Itself, 
and  the  pending  bill  would  not  put  an 
additional  burden  on  the  Treasury." 

Senator  Wiley  no  doubt  felt  then,  as 
I  do  now,  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  already 
has  enough  burdens  without  imposing 
additional  and  unnecessary  ones. 

The  basic  point  to  stress  is  that  the 
Senate  authorized  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way on  the  condition  and  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  seaway  would  pay 
for  itself.  Any  proposal  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  assume  all  or  a  part  of 
the  S178  million  debt,  thus  permitting 
the  seaway  to  forfeit  its  obligation, 
would  constitute  a  breach  of  terms  and 
have  very  serious  implications  indeed. 


OIL  POLLUTION  SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
conference  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  approaches  on  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1969  (S.  7  and  H.R. 
4148),  I  invite  the  attention  of  Members 
of  ixith  Houses  of  Congress  to  an  article 
published  today  concerning  the  settle- 
ment of  oil  pollution  claims  arising  from 
the  Torrey  Canyon  disaster  in  1967. 

Although  the  Governments  of  Prance 
and  England  brought  suits  against  the 
owners  of   the  tanker  for  $22  million. 


the  settlement  was  made  In  the  amount 
of  $7  2  mllUon.  As  the  article  points  out. 
Britain  aJone  was  estimated  to  have 
spent  more  than  the  amount  of  the  ^t- 
ilement  in  clean  up  costs,  and  no  esu- 
mate  was  available  from  Prance. 

This  .settlement  comes  at  an  auspicious 
lime  as  our  conference  approaches  and 
as  the  International  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization  meets  in  Brussels  to 
consider  changes  in  international  mari- 
time law.  I  hope  that  both  of  these  Ind- 
ies will  accept  the  principle  which  the 
Senate  approved  in  passing  S.  7  last 
month;  that  is,  that  the  responsibihtj 
for  cleanup  of  oil  spill  should  not  be 
borne  by  the  public,  but  must  instead  be 
considered  to  be  a  risk  of  doing  busi- 

ncss 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, published  in  the  Washington  Post, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Firm  Pays  Two  Nations  $7.2  Million  for 

ToRREV  Canyon's  Oil  Damage 
1X3NDON.  November  11. -The  American  own- 
ers of  the  oil  tanker  Torrey  Canyon  paid 
*?2  million  today  to  Britain  and  France 
in  an  out-of-court  settlement  for  o'' .P°''"; 
uon  Claims  filed  after  the  giant  ship  ran 
aground    off    southwest    England    in    March, 

'^^e  payment,  split  evenly  between  the 
two  nations,  came  from  the  Barracuda  T..nk- 
er  Corp  in  Bermuda,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
union  OH  of  California.  The  1 19-000-ton  ves- 
seV  was  under  charter  to  Union  Oil  when  it 
broke  apart  and  spilled  about  35  million 
gallcns  of  crude  oil.  „„„,  „,c:r> 

The  lolnt  government  announcement  also 
.said  the  owners  had  agreed  to  set  «lde  an- 
other $60,000  to  compensate  any  claitns  ^rom 
persons  not  already  reimbursed  by  the  gov- 
ernments for  their  losses. 


gallons  of  detergent  were  used  to  emu  Is  fy 
the  crude  oil  so  the  beaches  and  birds  could 
be  Cleaned.  No  FYench  estimate  was  avallBble. 
The  British  also  wanted  the  payment  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  bomb- 
ing runs  that  finally  destroyed  the  ship  and 
sent  it  to  the  bottom.  The  ship  reportedly 
was  insured  for  $14  million  ,  .w^,(« 

Because  the  ship  was  registered  in  Liberia 
a  Llberlan  Board  of  inquiry  Investigate     and 
f   und    Capt     Pastrengo    RuglaU    of    Genoa. 
Italv   guilty  of  "a  high  degree  of  negligence 
He   is  reportedly   a   broken   man.   his  career 

and  health  shattered  

The  seltl2ment  came  while  international 
lawyers  are  meeting  in  Brussels  to  consider 
rDvlsions  to  maritime  law  covering  oil  tinker 
accidents 

The  Union  On  Co  also  fares  claims  involv- 
ing an  offshore  rig  In  the  Santa  Barbara 
channel  of  California  that  leaked  In  January, 
creating  an  800-square-mi:e  oil  slick  that 
poihned  more  than  25  miles  of  coa.stline 


biggest  settlement 
British  Attorney  General  Sir  Elwyn  Jones 
told  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  full  and 
final  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  t^o 
governments."  Uoyd's  insurance  brokers 
said  they  believed  It  was  the  biggest  settle- 
ment   in    marine    history    for   oil    claims. 

Britain  virtually  assured  'tself  of  legal 
satisfaction  recently  when  it  caught  the  Tor- 
rey (^anyo'^  sister  ship,  the  Lake  Pa  ourde 
in  Singapore  harbor  when  its  captain  put 
in  for  some  minor  supplies. 

In  order  to  gain  the  ship's  release,  the 
Barracuda  firm  was  required  to  post  a  bond 
of  $7.2  mUllon— the  precise  amount  of  to- 
day's settlement. 

$22   MILLION   SOUGHT 

in  the  aftermath  of  the  torrey  Canyon 
sDillaEe,  the  two  governments  sued  the  tank- 
er owner  for  $2l  million.  But  the  owners 
c  aimed  that  under  maritime  law  they  were 
liable  only  for  a  certain  value  per  ton  of  the 
ship's   weight,   which   would  have  been  $4.2 

""ln°additlon,  there  was  a  Jurisdictional 
nroblem-  the  ship  ran  aground  on  the 
^even  Stones  rocks'^oH  Land's  End^  which  is 
BrlUsh  But  its  cargo  damaged  40  miles  ot 
?Jench  beach  as  well  as  120  miles  of  English 

"^n"new  of  the  "uncertainties,  inevitable 
delays  and  expense  of  litigation,  complex  and 
unique  poln«  of  law  Involved  In  proving 
abUity.  and  finally  the  difficulty  In  quall- 
Mng  and  proving  damages."  Sir  Elwyn  UAd 
Parlfament 'this  settlement  is  eminently  fair 
and   satisfactory   to   all   parties.  ' 

Britain  was  eetimated  to  have  spent  more 
than  $7.2  million  in  1967  to  save  beaches  a^d 
wildlife  from  the  oil.  An  estimated  50.000  sea 
birds    i^erished    and    more    than    25    million 


LEROY  G.  AUGENSTEIN 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  the  unfortunate  death  of 
Dr  Leroy  G.  AuRenstein,  a  personal 
friend  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Biophysics  Department  at  Mich- 
igan State  University.  He  was  killed 
Saturday.  November  8,  1969.  in  the  crash 
of  his  private  plane. 

Dr.  Augenstein  served  ably  and  witn 
imagination  as  a  member  of  the  State 
board   of   education. 

TTis  interests  and  pursuits  were  wide 
and  varied.  He  was  considered  an  expert 
in  several  fields  of  scientific  endeavor. 
Regarded  as  a  national  authority  in  the 
field  of  genetics,  he  authored  a  book  on 
the  science  of  genetic  manipulation  en- 
titled "Come  Let  Us  Play  God." 

He  had  served  as  a  research  admin- 
istrator for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion He  was  a  national  lecturer  for  the 
AEG  and  was  a  consultant  to  the  Amer- 
ican'institute  of  Biological  Sciences.  He 
had  served  as  science  coordinator  lor  tne 
Seattle  World's  Fair. 

Or  Augenstein  was  also  a  theologian, 
.■serving  as  adjunct  -prolessor  at  the  San 
Francisco  Theological  Seminary. 

A  devoted  family  man,  he  was  a  con- 
cerned compassionate  human  bemg  with 
a  driving  desire  to  improve  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 

His  outsUnding  work  touched  the  lives 
of  miUions  who  are  living,  and  wiU  serve 
generations  yet  unborn.  v,<.  ^if- 

A  great  loss  was  suffered  by  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  and  their  children,  David  and 
Kimberly.  Mrs.  Griffin  joins  me  in  ex- 
tending to  them  our  deepest  sympathy. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  news- 
paper articles  reporting  the  death  of  Dr. 

^  ThSflSing  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Detroit  (Mich  l  News.  Nov  10. 
'  ,9691 

AUGENSTEIN     RrTES    SLATED-VICTIM     OF 
CHARLOTTE     AlR     CRASH 

E4ST  LANSING.— Funeral  services  for  Dr. 
Leroy  G.  Augenstein,  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion member  and  a  nationally  known  sclen- 

?t  andTay  theologian,  will  be  beld  at  2  p.m^ 
tomorrow    in    the    Peoples    Church    in    East 

lAiising.  ,  ,.  _  .  ,-_ 

Dr.  Augenstein.  41,  chairman  of  the  bio 

physics  department  at  Michigan  State  Um- 


versitv  wci-  killed  Saturday  when  Ms  twin- 
engine  plane  crashed  in  the  f°g /bout  two 
miles  from  Beech  Airport  at  Charlotte.  Mich 
Dr  Augenstein  was  returning  home  ir.m 
Richmond,  ind  .  where  he  had  given  a  speech 
Frldav  night  ill  Earlham  College 

He'vanirhed   after   checking   area   landing 
cond'tions  at  12.24  am  Saturday 

Eaton  Countv  sherlflE  deputies  found  Dr 
Augensieins  body  and  the  »Teckage  of  the 
nlune   about   8   pm    Saturday,   ending  a   20- 
hour   search    by   Civil   Air   Patrol    volunteers 
and  friends  of  Dr    Augenstein 

Sheriff  El»Tn  Smith  said  the  aPPf  ^1^^ 
anple  of  the  aircraft  where  It  crashed  Indi- 
cated Dr  AuKenstein  may  have  lost  his  »a> 
n log  and  low  clouds  and  veered  away  from 
the  airport  His  plane  was  not  equipped  lor 
instrument  landings. 

William  Walbeck.  president  ottheJ.f^^n 
Flvlng  Service  at  the  Charlotte  airfield,  said 
Dr  Augenstein  had  complained  to  him  en 
iYldav  of  a  defective  gyroscope  In  the  P  ane. 
Wilbeck  said  the  defect  could  lead  to  a 
p^iorbecomlng  disoriented  on  his  directions 
dunne  log  or  clouds. 

Dr  Aulensteln.  prominent  In  Republlcai^ 
politics,  was  elected  to  the  State  Board  ol 
kducation  in  1966.  He  campaigned  for  tae 
GOP  Senat^-nomlnation  in  1966  until  he 
party  picked  Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin.  «ho 
had  been  named  by  Gov.  George  Romn^e>  ^° 
the    seat    vacated    by    the   deam   of    Pcitrlck 

McNamara. 

Dr  Augenstein  had  been  expected  to  ir> 
again   m   1970  lor  the  GOP   nomination  f.-r 

'"Sov'.^WUUam  MlUiken  .aid  Dr  Augen- 
btelns  death  'sUUs  a  vital  voice.  It  Is  par- 
t.xularly  tragic  that  his  death  occurred  so 
f<,rlv  in  an  already  outstanding  career. 

The  governor  said  that  Dr.  Augenstein 
"embodied  in  tiiat  career  the  best  tradition 
of  public  service-working  in  the  pubUc  in- 
ler^^t  wiUi  energy,  imagination  and  detcrmi- 

""Dr^^Augensteln's  term  on  the  Stivt^  Board 
of  Education  was  to  run  until  the  end  of 
1974  The  law  states  that  the  governor  is  to 
nil   any   vacancy   on    the   board   by    appoint - 

"^The  MSU  professor's  death  leaves  only  one 
Republican  on  the  eight-mexnber  board. 
James  O'Nell,  of  Livonia. 

^e  state  board  was  to  meet  tomorrow  and 
Wednesday  In  East  Lansing.  The  meetings 
have  been  canceled  as  a  measure  of  respect 
for   Dr    Augenstein,   officials   announced. 

Dr  Ira  Policy,  former  superintendent  ol 
public  instructions,  said  Dr.  Augenst^lns 
iife  "was  characterized  by  excellence,  high 
ethical  values  and  ceaseless  efforts  to  achieve 
abetter  life  for  an."  „„rt„r,f    of 

Dr  Walter  Adams,  acting  president  ol 
M.chigan  State  University,  said  Dr.  Augen- 
stein lived  an  active  and  exciting  life,  com- 
bming    a    fervid    Interest    In   education    and 

^""BoTh   as  a   faculty   member   at  Michigan 
Slate  and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  c 
Eiucation     he   worked   untiringly    for    what 
he  believed  to  be  the  public  good,'    Adam, 
said. 


He  also  was  kno^ii  as  a  lay  adjunct  profes- 
sor  at   the   San   Francisco  Theological   Scm- 

""in  1968  he  said  he  received  1.200  requests 
for  speaking  engagements  and  estimated  he 
was  able  to  accept  an  astounding  ^OOd^r^n? 
the  vear  af.er  he  bought  his  1955  Piper 
Apache  10  help  whisk  him  about  the  f.a.e 
axid  nation. 

Before  1962.  when  he  joined  MSU  to  be- 
come chairman  ol  the  biophysics  depart- 
ment he  led  research  projects  in  biology  .a 
Brookhaven  National  L^°^^^°"^^/°,,Vi^! 
Island  NY.,  and  served  with  the  Atomic 
Energv'   Commission   in   Washington. 

Dr  Augenstein  received  his  PhD.  from 
the  Universiiy  of  Illinois  in  1956  after  earn- 
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Ing  a  master's   degree   at   the  University   of 
Chicago. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  People's  church, 
where  his  funeral  services  will  be  held.  Dr. 
Wallace  Robertson,  pastor  of  the  church, 
will  officiate. 

Dr  Augensteln's  Jiiriilly  will  receive  friends 
111  the  church  parlor  following  the  .service 
tiiniorrow 

There  will  be  a  private  burliil  service 
Wednesday  in  Evergreen  Cemetery  near 
Lansing 

The  body  will  He  In  .st4»te  at  Gorsline-Run- 
rlnian  Funeral  Home  in  East  Lansing  today 
Friends  may  call  between  2  p  m  and  4  p  in 
and  7  p  m  and  9  p  m. 

He  IS  survived  by  his  wife.  Elizabeth;  a 
son.  David  Leroy;  a  daughter.  Klmberly  Beth; 
his  parents.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Roy  H  Augensteln, 
of  Decatur,  111  .  and  a  brother  David,  also  of 
Decatur 

Michigan  State  University  announced  it 
has  established  the  Leroy  G  Augensteln  Me- 
morial Scholarship  Fund  and  that  donations 
may  be  made  directly  to  the  university. 

I  From  the  Grand  Rapids  I  Mich.)  Press,  Nov. 

10,  19691 

Tributes  Swell  for  Aucenstein 

Charlotte —Politician-scholar  Dr  Leroy 
G  Augensteln.  killed  early  Saturday  when 
his  private  plane  crashed  near  here  In  heavy 
fog.  will  be  burled  at  East  Lansing  Wednes- 
day, a  Michigan  Stiite  University  .spokesman 
reported!  -  - 

Augensteln,  41.  a  member  of  the  State 
Board- of  Education  ind  possible  candidate 
for  the  US.  Senate  next  year,  had  t)een  re- 
turning home  from  a  dinner  speech  at  Earl- 
ham  College  In  Richmond.  Ind  .  when  his 
twin-engine  Piper  Apache  missed  a  landing 
here  and  smashed  into  a  stump  in  a  marshy 
area   about   two  miles   from   the  airport 

Funeral  services  were  scheduled  Tuesday 
at  Peoples  Church.  East  Lansing.  A  Leroy  G 
Augensteln  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  has 
been  established. 

The  blophyslclst  was  flying  alone  In  the 
plane.  He  did  not  have  an  instrument  rating, 
although  he  had  been  nying  about  three 
years. 

Kenneth  Briggs.  a  farmer,  discovered  the 
wreckage  some  18  hours  alter  Augensteln 
w.is  scheduled  to  have  returned  to  the  Char- 
lotte airfield. 

Sheriff  Elwyn  Smith  of  Eaton  County  said 
the  apparent  angle  of  the  airoralt  where  It 
crashed  indicated  Augensteln  may  have  lost 
his  way  In  fog  and  low  clouds  and  veered 
away  from  the  airport 

Gov  William  G.  MllUken.  like  Augensteln. 
a  Republican,  said  Augensteln  ■pursued  pub- 
lic .service  with  warmth,  wisdom  and  com- 
passion." Dr  Walter  Adams,  acting  president 
of  MSU,  said  he  "lived  an  active  .md  exciting 
life,  combining  a  lervld  interest  in  educa- 
tion and  politics" 

Dr  Peter  OppewUl.  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  acting  superintend- 
ent Dr  John  Porter  said  Augensteln  "per- 
sonirted  the  questing  mind  of  the  scientist 
together  with  a  compassionate  concern  for 
people  '  Former  superintendent  Dr  Ira  Pol- 
ley  .said  his  life  "was  characterized  by  ex- 
cellence, high  ctliiral  values,  and  ceaseless 
etforis  to  achieve  a  t>etter  lile  for  all  peo- 
ple  ' 

James  P  O'NeiU,  treasurer  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  canceled  a  scheduled 
Monday  news  conference  "out  of  respect  for 
my  fallen  colleague  ' 

■Society  is  a  better  place  because  of  Leroy 
AuL^enstein  and  those  associated  with  him 
are  better  people  as  a  result  of  having  known 
and  worked  with  Leroy  Augenstein,'  O^Nell 
said. 

There  had  been  speculation  O'Nell  would 
aiuiounce  his  intentions  of  running  for  US. 
Senator  against  PhUlp  Hart  at  the  news 
conference. 

A  blophyslclst  with  a  wide  reputation  la 


the  fields  of  genetics  and  brain  function,  he 
was  the  author  of  "Come  Let  Us  Play  God.  ■ 
a  study  of  genetic  manipulation  When  as- 
tronauts reached  the  moon  last  summer, 
Augensteln  gained  national  attention  by 
protesting  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent 
contamination  from  whatever  might  be  found 
on  the  moon 

He  also  was  known  as  a  lay  theologian  and 
had  served  as  adjunct  profes.sor  at  the  San 
Francisco    The<ilogical    Seminary 

In  1968  he  said  he  received  1  200  requests 
for  speaking  engagements  and  estimated  he 
was  able  to  accept  an  astounding  500  during 
the  year  It  was  in  1968  that  he  bought  his 
1955  Piper  Apache  to  helji  whisk  him  about 
the  state  and   nation 

Before  1962.  when  he  Joined  MSU  to  be- 
come chairman  of  the  Biophysics  Depart- 
ment he  led  research  projects  In  biology  at 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratories  on  Long 
Island.  NY  and  served  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission   in   Washington 

Augenstein  received  his  Ph  D  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1956  after  earning 
a  master  s  degree  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago 

He  was  elected  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation In  1966  He  campaigned  for  the  GOP 
Senate  nomination  in  1966  until  the  party 
picked  then-Rep  Robert  P  Orlffln  to  head  ott 
a  primary  battle  Aueensteln  had  been  ex- 
pected to  challenge  Sen  Philip  A.  Hart.  D- 
Mlch    next  year 

He  IS  survived  by  his  widow.  Elizabeth;  a 
son.  David  Leroy,  4;  a  daughter.  Klmberly 
Beth.  1;  his  parents.  Mr  and  Mrs  Roy  H 
Augensteln  of  Decatur,  111  .  and  a  brother. 
David,  also  (It  Decatur 


VETERANS  DAY  REMARKS  BY  THE 
HONORABLE  DON  E.  JOHNSON. 
ADMINISTRATOR  OF  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  many 
speeches  were  given  yesterday  to  honor 
our  veterans.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful 
was  that  deUvered  by  the  Honorable  Don 
E.  Johnson,  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
mark.s  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  hf  Don   E    Johnson 

President  Nixon  has  given  me  the  \\ii,\\ 
honor  of  representing  him  at  this  Veteran- 
Day  National  Ceremony. 

President  Nixon's  Veterans  Day  proclama- 
tion .  and  the  separate  Veterans  Day  mes- 
sage v(.hich  he  sent  to  all  of  our  hospitalized 
veterans  .  .  .  bespeak  more  eloquently  than 
any  words  of  mine  his  great  esteem  for  Amer- 
ica .-?  veterans  .his  constant  concern  for 
their  welfare  .  and  his  firm  resolve  that 
their  government  shall  care  for  them  and  for 
their  widow  and  their  orphan 

I  do  not  bring  you  President  Nixon's  mes- 
sage .^nd  I  do  not  presume  to  .speak  for  him 
However,  I  do  know  how  dedicated  he  is  to 
the  task  of  achievin-;  the  theme  of  Veterans 
Day  1969  .  .  .  peace  with  honor. 

And  we  all  know  of  his  fervent  hope  for  the 
understanding,  the  support,  and  the  prayers 
of  the  American  people. 

Thus  .  .  as  we  pause  today  to  remem- 
ber .  .  and  to  thank  America's  veterans  of 
all  wars  for  their  service  and  sacrifice  that  all 
of  us  might  live  in  freedom  ...  let  us  ask 
ourselves: 

What  can  we  do  .  we  citizens,  Americans 
all  .  what  can  we  do  to  help  achieve  peace 
With  honor'' 

We   can    t>egin    by    recognizing   the    truth. 

No  .'\merican  can  quarrel  with  the  noble 
and  eternal  goal  of  peace  with  hoaor. 


But  some  of  our  i>eople  disagree  today  over 
the  means  .  .  .  the  strategy,  if  you  like  . 
of  achieving  this  goal  in  Vietnam. 

To  those  who  may  think  ...  or  would  have 
others  think  that  they  alone  understand 

and  abhor  the  suffering  i>nd  savagery  of  war 
.  .  to  them  I  say  now  that  they  do  an  in- 
justice to  America's  40  million  veterans,  liv- 
ing and  dead 

And  tliey  deceive  themselves 

For  .Americas  veterans  .  .  there  has  never 
been   a  'popular  "   war  .   nor  a  cause   for 

which  they  eagerly  sought  to  die 

Our  honored  war  dead  desired  and  de- 
served to  live  just  as  much  as  any  citizen 
of  our  nation 

And  our  disabled  veterans  would  welcome 
moraioniim  m  the  pam  and  Illness  and  In- 
juries tlicy  now  endure 

But  they  answered  freedom's  call  because 
they  understood  freedom's  cost 

In  his  inaugural  address  .  .  President 
Nixon  .said  that  the  greatest  honor  history 
can   bestow  is   the   title  of   peacemaker 

He   :.s  right 

H  ..vever.  on  this  day  when  we  recognize 
ai.d  applaud  honor  and  courage  and  duty 
.  .  as  exemplified  by  our  veterans  ...  on 
this  day  I  would  call  the  attention  of  all 
Americans   to   .m   inspiring   Inscription 

It  is  engraved  on  the  Confederate  W»r 
Memorial  a  short  distance  from  this  amphi- 
th.eater  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

"Not  for  fame  or  reward 
Not  for  place  for  for  rank 
Not  lured  by  ambition 
Or  goaded  by  necessity 
But   in   simple   obedience   to   duty 
.\%  they  understood  it 
riiese  men  suffered  all 
Sacrificed  all 
Dared  all 
And  died  " 

We.  the  living,  also  have  a  duty 

A  duty  to  unify  America  A  duty  to  bring 
together  our  great  and  good  people. 

The  unity  tliat  has  always  been  the  bed- 
rock of  America  needs  expression  today  more 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  century 

Not  as  a  facade  but  as  the  tirm  foun- 

dation lor  the  future  .America  of  freedom  and 
opportunity  and  Justice  which  we  must  build 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  posterity. 

As  we  build  this  future  .  on  a  founda- 
tion of  unity  .  not  unanimity  in  our 
land  .  our  citizens.  Americans  all.  can 
learn  from  the  veterans  we  honor  today 

In  battle  .  our  veterans  freely  admitted 
the  t  jughness  of  their  enemy 

But  they  summoned  forth  the  courage  to 
attack  him 

And  they  gained  the  confidence  to  defeat 
him 

We.  too.  need  candor  and  courage  and  con- 
fidence 

Candor  to  admit  the  toughness  of  tie 
problems  we  face  at  home  and  abroad 

Cour.ige  to  do  the  dlfflcult,  to  bear  the 
costj  in  understanding  and  fortitude  as 

well  .IS  in  money  ,  .  .  demanded  by  these 
problems 

And  confidence  that  peace  will  be  won  . 
and  the  wrongs  that  make  us  a  less  perfect 
union  will  be  righted  if  we  but  carry  on. 

It  is  precisely  because  Americas  veterans 
have  demonstrated  their  love  of  our  coun- 
try their  understanding  of  the  cost  of 
freedom  .  and  their  leader.:hip  its  respon- 
sible citizens  .  .  that  we  can  use  this  day 
set  .iside  to  honor  them  to  call  for  a  new 
depth  a  new  era      .   .  of  unity 

Unity  to  save  the  America  for  which  they 
haie  siicrificed  so  much  .  ,  .  and  which  they 
have  served  .     .  and  still  serve  ,  .  ,  so  well. 

Our  veterans  need  no  spokesman  For 
nearly  two  centuries  .  .  their  valor  has 
been  their  valedictory. 

But  It  is  graufying  .  .  .  Indeed  inspir- 
ing .  to  note  that  today  ...  in  Veteran* 
Day   ceremonies   throughout  our   land   .   .   . 
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thousands  of  Amertoaris  are  speaking  up  .  ^ 
proudly  proclaiming  their  unashamed  love  of 
America  ...  and  urging  the  overwhelming 
silent  majority  of  their  fellow-Americans  to 
join  them  in  this  declaration  of  love  for  .  . 
and  faith  in  .   .      our  great  country. 

I  beheve  sincerely  that  our  honored  war 
dead  .  .  to  whom  we  pay  special  tribute 
Kxlay      .      would  approve  of  this  use  of  their 

"DA'ir  "  ^   ^.. 

The  America  they  felt  was  worth  fighting 
fur  Is  not  a  perfect  America 

But  only  a  united  America  can  win  the 
l)eace  for  which  we  all  yearn  ...  and  for 
which  we  should  all  pray 

Only  a  united  people  will  have  the  will  and 
strength  and  the  determination  to  curb  in- 
fiation  combat    crime  cleanse    our 

water  and  our  air   .         alleviate  poverty 
end  discrimination  train  the  underedu- 

cated  provide  meaningful  work  for  the 

underemployed  .  .      and  cure  the  other  ills 
that  beset  us 

On  this  Veterans  Day.  then,  let  us  pledge 
and  let  us  act  to  make  our  beloved  coun- 
try ...  In  fact  as  well  as  in  name  the 
United  States  of  Amenca 

To  succeed  In  this  dlfflcult  but  vital  task 
will  be  to  insure  that  no  veteran  .shall  have 
served  in  vain. 


FAILURE  OF  AUTOMOBILE  AND 
TIRE  EQUIPMENT 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau  on  No- 
vember 10.  196£,  disclosed  that  compli- 
ance testing  in  the  last  .several  months 
indicated  a  failure  rate  of  about  10  per- 
cent of  automobile  and  tire  equipment. 
This  rate  will  continue  to  undermine  the 
confidence  of  the  con.sumer  in  the  man- 
ufacturing process  of  the  automotive  and 
tire  industries. 

I  commend  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  for  its  efforts  to  enforce 
the  Federal  tire  safety  standards.  Con- 
stant vigilance  is  the  price  of  insuring 
that  the  tire  industry  meets  minimum 
standards.  The  tire  industry,  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  I  am  submitting 
indicates,  has  made  notable  adjustments 
to  the  mandatory  standards  and  is  cate- 
gorically not  dragging  its  feet  in  the 
matter.  Nevertheless,  testing  and  pro- 
duction procedures  by  the  tire  industry 
are  in  need  of  notable  improvement  be- 
fore an  equitable  balance  is  struck  be- 
tween public  and  private  interests. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
•was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov  11,  19691 
Uniroyal  Told  Tires  Failed  Safety  Tests; 
Unfted  States  Seeking  Penalties — Other 
Makers  May  be  Accused;  Bureau  Begins 
Releasing  Data  on  Atjto,  Tire  Standards 
Trials 

Washington.— The  Transportation  Depart- 
ment Is  seeking  penalties  against  Unlroyal 
Inc  for  alleged  violation  of  the  1966  Federal 
auto  and  tire  safety  laws,  and  Is  considering 
whether  to  do  the  same  to  some  other  un- 
named tire  makers. 

The  department,  on  Friday,  mailed  a  letter 
to  Uniroyal,  asking  the  tire  maker  to  show 
cause  why  the  Government  shouldn't  Beek 
civil  penalties  for  the  alleged  violations, 
David  Wells,  chief  counsel  for  the  depart- 
ment's Federal  Highway  Administration,  said 
after  a  press  conference  here. 

In  New  York,  a  Uniroyal  official  said  the 
lompyany  couldn't  "comment  meaningfully  " 
in  Ite    "alleged  failure"  to  meet  Federal  tire 


safety  standards  because  the  Transportation 
Department's  letter  hadn't  yet  arrived  But 
he  added  that  Uniroyal  "bellevefe  that  it  has 
complied  fully  with  the  law." 

At  the  press  conference,  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau  disclosed  that 
three  Ford  Motor  Co  cars,  one  General  Motors 
Corp  car  and  a  Checker  Motors  Corp.  car. 
all  1968  models,  had  failed  Government- 
financed  tests  run  by  outside  contractors, 
involving  seat-belt  and  other  standards  The 
Bureau  Is  a  unit  of  the  Highway  Administra- 
tion. 

One  Ford  case  and  the  Checker  case  have 
been  closed,  however,  because  of  testing  or 
standards  technicalities,  while  the  other 
cases  are  still  under  evaluation  All  five  in- 
volved the  first  test  run  on  the  vehicles. 

The  five  failures  were  among  91  reports  re- 
leased by  the  Safetv  Bureau,  dealing  with 
tests  to  gauge  compliance  with  Government 
standards  under  the  1966  law  The  other  86 
reports  dealt  with  both  falling  and  passing 
tires  produced  by  General  Tire  ^:  Rubber  Co 
and  Mohawk  Rubber  Co 

Tne  bureau  also  said  all  compliance  testing 
from  the  program's  start  in  May  1968  through 
September  1969  showed  that  vehicles,  or  car 
and  tire  equipment  lailed  tests  about  10'.  ol 
the  time  The  tests  dealt  with  such  stand- 
ards as  tire  performance,  brake  systems,  seat 
belus    brake  hoses  and  door  latches 

The  failures  in  the  General  Tire  and  Mo- 
hawk tests  led  to  previously  announced  out- 
of-court  settlements  in  the  Government's 
first  move  toward  civil  penalties  under  the 
1966  law  General  Tire  recently  agreed  to  pay 
$50  000  in  settlement  of  the  tire-safety  vio- 
lation charges  and  Mohawk  settled  for  $25- 
000  In  a  separate  part  of  that  civil-penalty 
move  Italvs  Flat  Motor  Co  agreed  to  settle 
for  $15,000  on  charges  that  rear-view  mir- 
rors on  some  1968  Fiats  violated  Federal 
safetv  standards 

Tne  alleged  Uniroyal  violations  involve  the 
Bonanza  line  of  tires  made  by  Uniroyal  for 
Mohawk,  and  Unlroyal's  own  Laredo  and 
Tiger  Paw  tire  lines. 

Mr  Wells  said  that  in  tests  of  the  Bonanza 
line  one  of  21  tires  first  tested  failed  to  meet 
Government  standards,  and  five  of  49  failed 
m  a  second  test.  Three  of  84  Laredo  tire 
tests  produced  failures,  then  46  of  100  Ini- 
tial Tiger  Paw  failures  totaled  four  of  48 
tests,  with  subsequent  testing  turning  up 
seven  failures  out  of  42  trials. 

In  the  past  30  days,  the  Safety  Bureau  has 
handed  the  Highway  Administration  12  tire- 
test  cases  for  possible  action.  Mr  Wells  said. 
Three  Involve  the  Uniroyal  tires,  he  said,  and 
three  were  closed  as  being  insignificant  An- 
other three  are  likely  to  be  closed,  he  said, 
taut  penalty-action  may  be  decided  on  for 
remaining  three  in  the  next   10  days. 

During  the  press  conference,  Mr.  Wells 
mentioned  the  show-cause  action  against 
Uniroyal  without  naming  the  company; 
he  was  responding  to  charges  made 
over  the  weekend  by  auto  critic  Ralph  Nader 
that  Mr.  Wells  has  delayed  in  taking  legal 
action  against  tire  manufacturers,  despite 
test  failures  of  many  tires 

Government  tire  tests  deal  with  minimum 
requirements  for  endurance,  strength,  di- 
mensions and  high-speed  performance.  Un- 
der the  1966  law.  violators  of  standards  can 
be  subjected  to  civil  penalties  of  up  to  $1,000 
for  each  violation,  or  a  maximum  of  $400,000 
for  a  related  series  of  violations. 

The  91  Initial  compliance-test  reports  are 
the  first  released  bv  the  Safety  Bureau  under 
a  new  policy  of  making  public  the  results  of 
all  tests  administered  by  outside  contractors. 
The  Transportation  Department  recently  an- 
nounced the  new  policy  after  coming  under 
pressure  from  Congressional  committees  to 
drop  its  previous  stance  of  secrecy. 

They  said  the  Government  currently  is  in- 
vestigating 70  cases  of  possible  nonconform- 
ance arising  from  compliance-test  failures, 
accident  reports,  letters  from  vehicle  owners 


or  consumer  magazine  articles  The  91  re- 
ports are  the  first  in  a  backlog  of  800:  the 
next  group  of  150  to  200  will  be  released  in 
two  weeks.  Robert  Brenner,  acung  bureau 
director,  told  newsmen. 

The  five  1968-model  vehicle  test  failures 
were  a  Ford  Mercury  Cyclone  hardtop,  which 
failed  a  seat-ancliorage  test;  a  Mercury 
Colony  Park,  a  Ford  Mustang  hardtop  and  a 
GM  Chevy  11  Nova,  all  of  which  failed  seat- 
l>elt  assemtalv  anchorage  tests  and  a  Checker 
Marathon  sedan,  which  failed  a  fuel-tank 
test 

The  Mustang  seat-belt  case  was  closed  be- 
cause of  "ambiguities"  in  the  standard.  Mr 
Brenner  said  The  Checker  luel-tank  case 
was  closed  because  the  car  was  driven  at  31  6 
miles  per  hour,  while  the  Federal  standard 
requires  adequate  performance  at  30  miles  an 
hour  Safety  Bureau  officials  said  that  the 
Checker  fuel-tank  connections  ruptured  dur- 
ing the  test  and  spilled  gasoline  onto  the 
road,  but  added  that  Checker  has  cjireccd 
the  problem 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  EDUCA- 
TION—FINAL REPORT 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  final  report  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Education  was  made 
public.  For  more  than  2  years  the  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee  have  been  gag- 
ing how  well  American  Indians  are  edu- 
cated. 'We  have  traveled  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  including  Alaska;  we  have 
visited  Indians  in  their  homes  and  in 
their  schools;  we  have  listened  to  In- 
dians, to  Government  officials,  and  to 
experts;  and  we  have  looked  closely  into 
every  aspect  of  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities this  Nation  offers  its  Indian  cit- 
izens. 

We  are  shocked  at  what  we  discovered. 
Others  before  us  were  shocked.  They 
recommended  and  made  changes.  Others 
after  us  will  likely  be  shocked,  too — de- 
spite our  recommendations  and  efforts 
at  reform.  For  there  is  so  much  to  do- 
wrongs  to  right,  omissions  to  fill,  un- 
truths to  correct — that  our  own  recom- 
mendations, concerned  as  they  are  with 
education  alone,  need  supplementation 
with  other  recommendations  covering 
all  aspects  of  Indian  life. 

•We  have  developed  page  after  page 
of  statistics.  These  cold  figures  mark  a 
stain  on  our  national  conscience,  a  stain 
which  has  spread  slowly  for  hundreds  of 
years.  They    tell  a  story,  to  be  sure. 

Let  me  cite  just  a  few  of  these  statis- 
tics : 

Drop-out  rates  are  twice  the  national 
average  in  both  public  and  Federal 
schools.  Some  school  districts  have  drop- 
out rates  approaching  100  percent: 

Achievement  levels  of  Indian  children 
are  2  to  3  years  below  those  of  white  stu- 
dents; and  the  Indian  child  falls  pro- 
gressively further  behind  the  longer  he 
Slavs  in  school: 

The  BIA  spends  only  $18  per  yeai»per 
child  on  textbooks  and  supplies,  com- 
pared to  a  national  average  of  $40: 

Only  18  percent  of  the  students  in  Ted- 
eral  Indian  schools  go  on  to  college;  the 
national  average  is  50  percent: 

Only  3  percent  of  Indian  students  who 
enroll  in  college  graduate:  the  national 
average  is  32  percent; 

There  is  one  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
employee  for  every  18  Indians; 

If  the  BIA  budget   were  divided   up 
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among  the  Indian  families,  It  would  raise 
the  average  Indian  family  income  from 
about  $1,500  to  about  $5,500. 

But  these  statistics  cannot  tell  the 
whole  story.  They  cannot,  for  example, 
tell  of  the  despair,  the  frustration,  the 
hopelessness,  the  poignancy,  of  children 
who  want  to  learn  but  are  not  taught; 
of  adults  who  try  to  read  but  have  no 
one  to  teach  them;  of  families  which 
want  to  stay  together  but  are  forced 
apart:  or  of  9-year-old  children  who 
want  neighborhood  schools  but  are  sent 
thousands  of  miles  away  to  remote  and 
alien  boarding  schools. 

We  have  seen  what  the.se  conditions 
do  to  Indian  children  and  Indian  fam- 
ilies. The  sights  are  not  pleasant. 

We  have  concluded  that  our  national 
policies  for  educating  American  Indians 
are  a  failure  of  major  proportions.  They 
have  not  offered  Indian  children— either 
in  years  past  or  today — an  educational 
opportunity  anywhere  near  equal  to  that 
offered  the  great  bulk  of  American  chil- 
dren. Past  generations  of  lawmakers  and 
administrators  have  failed  the  American 
Indian.  Our  own  generation  thus  faces  a 
challenge — we  can  continue  the  unac- 
ceptablft  policies  and  proprams  of  the 
past  or  we  can  recognize  our  failures, 
renew  our  commitments,  and  reinvest 
our  efforts  with  new  energy. 

It  is  this  latter  course  that  the  sub- 
committee chooses.  We  have  made  60  sep- 
arate recommendations.  If  they  are  all 
carried  Into  force  and  effect,  then  we 
believe  that  all  American  Indians,  chil- 
dren and  adults,  will  have  the  unfettered 
opportunity  to  grow  to  their  full  poten- 
tial. Decent  education  has  been  denied 
Indians  in  the  past,  and  they  have  fallen 
far  short  of  matching  their  promise 
with  perfomiancc.  But  this  need  not 
always  be  so.  Creative,  imaginative,  and 
above  all,  relevant  educational  experi- 
ences can  blot  the  stain  on  our  national 
conscience.  This,  is  the  challenge  the 
subcommittee  believes  faces  our  own 
generation  of  lawmakers,  administrators 
and  private  citiaens  alike. 

It  is  heartening  that  all  the  members 
of  ttie  subcommittee  share  this  view, 
and  have  done  so  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Senator  Robert  P  Kennedy,  Sen- 
ator Wayne  Morse,  Senator  Ralph  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  and  myself — all  of  whom  have 
served  as  chairman  at  various  times  dur- 
ing the  subcommittees  existence.  Of 
particular  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  report  were  subcommittee 
members.  Senator  Walter  Mondale  and 
Senator  Peter  Dominic k,  the  ranlung 
minority  Member.  Botii  of  them  come 
from  States  with  appreciable  Indian  pop- 
ulations, and  botii  contributed  their 
knowledge  and  experience  to  our  delib- 
erations. 

We  reacted  to  our  findings  by  making 
ajong  series  of  specific  recommendations. 
These  recommeaidations  embrace  legisla- 
tive changes;  administrative  changes; 
policy  changes;  structural  changes — all 
of  which  are  geared  to  making  Indian 
education  programs  into  models  of  ex- 
cellence, not  of  bureaucratic  calcification. 
We  have  recommended  that  the  Na- 
tion adopt  as  national  policy  a  commit- 
ment to  achieving  educational  excellence 
for  American  Indians.  We  have  recom- 


mended that  the  Nation  adopt  as  na- 
tional goals  a  series  of  specific  objectives 
relating  to  educational  opportunities  for 
American  Indians.  Taken  together,  this 
policy  and  these  goals  are  a  framework 
for  a  program  of  suction.  Clearly,  this  ac- 
tion program  needs  legislative  and  exec- 
utive support  if  it  is  to  meet  its  promise. 
Mast  of  ail,  however,  it  needs  dedicated 
and  imaginative  management  by  thase 
Federal  officials,  and  State  and  local  ofiQ- 
cials  as  well,  who  have  the  principal  re- 
responsibilities  for  educating  American 
Indians. 

One  theme  running  through  all  our 
recommendations  is  Increased  Indian 
participation  and  control  of  their  own 
education  programs.  For  far  too  long,  the 
nation  has  paid  only  token  heed  to  the 
notion  that  Indians  should  have  a  strong 
voice  in  their  own  destiny.  We  have 
made  a  number  of  recommendations  to 
correct  this  historic  paternalism. 

We  have  recommended  programs  to 
meet  special,  unmet  needs  in  the  Indian 
education  field.  Culturally-sensitive  cur- 
riculum materials,  for  example,  are  seri- 
ously lacking;  so  are  bl-llngual  education 
efforts.  Little  educational  material  is 
available  to  Indians  concerning  nutrition 
and  alcoholism.  We  have  developed  pro- 
posals in  all  these  fields,  and  made  strong 
recommendations  to  rectify  their  pres- 
ently unacceptable  status. 

The  scope  of  this  sut>committee's  work 
was  hmited  by  Its  authorizing  resolution 
to  education.  But  as  we  traveled,  and  lis- 
tened, and  saw.  we  learned  that  educa- 
tion cannot  be  Isolated  from  the  other 
aspects  of  Indian  life.  These  aspects, 
too,  have  much  room  for  Improvement. 
This  lies  in  part  behind  the  recommen- 
dation for  a  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
the  Human  Needs  of  American  Indians. 
Economic  development,  job  training, 
legal  representation  in  water  rights  and 
oil  lease  matters — these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  correlative  problems  sorely  In  need 
of  attention. 

It  also  lies  behind  the  recommendation 
for  a  White  House  Conference  on  Amer- 
ican Indian  Affairs,  to  be  planned  and 
run  by  the  Indians  themselves.  It  Is  time 
the  Nation  heard  the  Indians  talk,  and 
talk  from  a  position  of  high  national 
attention.  No  longer  should  we  sweep  this 
national  disgrace  under  the  rug. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  this  re- 
port is  a  strong  indictment  of  the  way 
we  have,  as  a  nation,  treated  the  600,000 
American  Indians  who  live  in  the  United 
States.  It  traces  a  history  of  promises 
made,  then  broken;  of  good  intentions 
developing,  then  falling  idle;  of  hopes 
raised,  then  dashed;  and  of  spirits  of 
trust  building,  then  breaching.  It  pic- 
tures a  national  failure  of  major  propor- 
tion. 

This  is  why  we  view  it  as  a  national 
challenge. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  the  Citizen's 
Advocate  Center  of  Washington  released 
a  volume  entitled  "Our  Brother's  Keep- 
er." analyzing  Federal  Indian  policy  and 
the  implementation  of  that  policy  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  commend 
this  book  to  all  who  are  interested  In  the 
Indians'  view  of  the  programs  affecting 
them,  as  it  is  the  product  of  an  Amer- 
ican Indian  Task  Force  called  together 


by  the  Center  and  reflects  the  sensitivi- 
ties of  the  Indians  to  their  problems, 
viewed  from  a  grassroots  level. 

This  week  the  Indian  Task  Force  came 
to  Washington  to  discuss  with  Senators 
and  Congressmen  and  representatives  of 
the  'administration  a  number  of  Issues 
and  problems  raised  by  the  book  and  of 
pressing  concern  to  the  Indians  and 
Alaskan  natives  On  Monday  the  Task 
Force  met  with  the  Vice  President  and 
White  Hou.se  staff,  and  on  Wednesday 
with  Congressmen  and  congressional 
staffs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statements  released  by  the  Task  Force 
on  these  two  occasions  Including  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  Task  Force 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered   to  be  printed  in  the 
R  EC  OR  n,  as  follows: 
The  Task  Force's  ST.\TrMFNT  Prisknttd  T'i 

VicF    President   Spiro   Agnew   and   White 

HovsE  Staff.   Monday.   Nov    10.    1969 

We  speak  a-s  Indians  who  care  about  what 
has  happened  to  our  people.  We  speak  out 
bf^cause  every  Individual  must  and  there 
must  be  some  who  are  willing  to  start  a  proc- 
ess. We  do  not  view  ourselves  as  "chosen 
leader.-."  or  an  "Indian  elite",  though  we 
come  from  varlou.s  backgrounds  and  diverse 
tribes.  But  we  do  claim  to  Ije  a  cross-section 
of  concerned  non-establishment  Indians. 

We  came  together  Initially  to  assist  in 
providing  Information  for  the  book  "Our 
Brother's  Keeper"  and  to  state  whether, 
within  our  own  personal  knowledge  It 
spoke  the  truth. 

The  national  concern  aroused  by  "Our 
Brother's  Keeper"  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
sipate. One  of  the  main  points  made  by  this 
book  is  that,  unlike  most  Americans,  the 
Indians  have  little  or  no  fortim  for  redress 
of  grievances  and  wrongs  committed  against 
them.  The  Task  Force  believes  that  there 
must  be  a  direct  channel  of  communication 
so  that  Indian  voices  are  not  lost  In  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Department  of 
Interior,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Con- 
gressional Committees,  or  other  parts  of  the 
bureaucratic  and  political  maze  in  which 
Indians  are  now  trapped  We  are.  therefore, 
proposine:  a  prf)cess  which  could  provide  a 
way  in  which  Indians  could  .speak  directly 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
both  to  seek  a  redress  of  grievances  and  to 
initiate    and    shape    Indian    policy. 

The  Task  Force  has  always  and  consistently 
been  opposed  to  the  Idea  of  becoming  an- 
(ther  Indian  organization.  The  membership 
has  remained  open  and  fluid.  The  length  of 
tune  the  Task  Force  will  be  In  existence  is 
limited  in  duration  and  consistent  with  this 
thought,  that  It  views  its  objective  to  serve 
as  ;i  cat.ilyst  in  beginning  a  process  of  dia- 
logue for  American  Indians,  and  by  Ameri- 
can Indians,  to  have  real  Input  into  the 
national  decisions  that  affect  our  collective 
fates  and  national  reality.  We  do  not  Intend 
to  supplant  Indian  organizations.  We  want 
this  c.Ualyst  to  be  limiied  in  scope  of  time 
to  some  deftnlte  period.  We  want  the  idea 
of  an  Indian  controlled  process  to  be  one 
that  transcends  the  limitations  of  various 
organizational  agendas  and  Is  open  to  all. 
Today  provides  a  forum  to  begin  this  process. 

The  T.isk  Puree  proposes  that  a  process  of 
dialogue  be  initiated  in  alt  areas  which  shall 
coincide  with  the  eleven  area  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Each  of  these  eleven  areas  Is  partially  rep- 
resented by  individual  members  of  the  Task 
Force  but  it  would  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  entire  Task  Force,  working  with  others, 
to  expand  in  each  area  to  Insure  that  it  In- 
cluded a  broad  spectrum  of  representation 
from  numerous  trll)«8,  tribal  chairmen,  local 
organizations,  individual  spokesmen  involved 
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In  issues,  and  representatives  of  urban  In- 
dians from  cities  within  each  area.  Thus,  the 
Task  Force  will  establish  separate  and  broad- 
ly representaUve  Boards  of  Inquiry  which 
would  conduct  hearings,  receive  grievances, 
and  generate  recommendations  In  the  man- 
ner set  forth  below. 

1  That  a  working  meeting  of  the  Task 
Force  with  NCIO,  be  convened  to  determine 
the  best  way  to  present  the  Idea  of  confer- 
ences and  hearings. 

2  That  further  area  conferences  be  held 
to  explain  the  need  to  begin  the  hearing 
process  with  each  area's  representatives  to 
the  Task  Force  and  NCIO  to  discuss  ways  to 
expand  the  concept  and  lay  groundwork  for 
the  hearings. 

3  That  there  be  hearings  In  each  of  the 
eleven  area&— these  hearings  are  to  take  testi- 
mony in  open  meetings  from  groups,  tribes, 
and  individuals  about  the  needs  and  sltua- 
Uons  of  the  various  people  and  to  call  for  spe- 
cific recommendations  from  the  people.  We 
urge  federal  agencies  to  attend  the  hearings 
as  observers. 

A.  After  the  hearings,  there  will  be  con- 
tinued Input  into  the  process  through  com- 
plaint and  evaluation  process  by  having  a 
local  center  or  person  to  take  complaints  In 
each  local  community.  A  "circuit  rider"  is  to 
be  hired  by  the  local  Board  of  Inquiry  who 
win  take  the  complaints  and  make  recom- 
mendations about  solutions. 

B  Red  ribbon  "grand  juries."  composed  en- 
tirely of  Indians  should  be  convened  in  order 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  deprivations 
of  rlghte,  charges  of  Inaction  or  unrespon- 
siveness by  officials,  lack  of  effectiveness  of 
educational,  health  and  other  services— and 
that  where  the  facts  appear  to  warrant  it,  the 
red  ribbon  "grand  jury"  shall  not  only  come 
forward  with  findings  of  fact,  but  should  also, 
by  prior  arrangement  with  the  U.S.  Attorney, 
present  an  "indictment"  which  the  U.S.  At- 
torney or  ( in  the  event  of  conflict  of  Inter- 
est) a  lawyer  provided  by  the  government 
shall  be  called  upon  to  Investigate  such 
charges  and  represent  Indians  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  protect  their  rights  and  make  gov- 
ernment programs  genuinely  responsive  to 
the  desires  and  needs  of  Indians. 

4  The  Boards  of  Inquiry  in  the  eleven  areas 
are  to  meet  again  to  evaluate  the  first  round 
of  hearings.  Include  the  continuing  com- 
plaints, consider  the  circuit  riders  findings, 
and  take  recommendation  from  another 
round  of  testimony  to  deal  particularly  with 
proposals  and  recommendations. 

5.  Prom  each  of  the  hearings  and  Boards  of 
Inquiry,  there  Is  to  be  a  National  Board  of 
Inquiry,  composed  of  three  members  from 
each  of  the  eleven  areas  to  meet  and  make 
national  recommendations.  These  members 
are  to  be  chosen  by  an  elective  process  by  In- 
dians. Finally  the  entire  process  will  result  in 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  ongoing  local 
watchdog  on  bureaucratic  programs. 

We  make  this  proposal  because  as  Indians, 
we  choose  to  go  beyond  talking  about  process 
and  dialogue  and  consultation  and  to  try  to 
think  through  what  would  be  a  process  that 
would  be  honest  and  would  give  Indians  a 
genuine  opportunity  to  be  heard,  to  seek  a 
redress  of  grievances  and  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  shaping  government  policy. 

We  propose  that  the  Task  Force,  supple- 
mented by  additional  Indians  from  addi- 
tional tribes  and  organizations,  form  a  core 
of  a  group  which  would  contract  to  Imple- 
ment this  proposal.  We  beUeve  that  the  time 
has  come,  not  only  for  Indians  to  be  con- 
sulted, but  for  them  to  design  and  Imple- 
ment a  process  of  consultaOon  whereby  they 
can  speak  out  their  own  grievances  as  they 
know  them,  articulate  their  problems,  shape 
proposals,  draft  recommendations,  circulate 
proposed  legislative  or  admlnistraUve  action 
Tor  widespread  discussion  among  Indian  peo- 
ples. We  believe  that  such  functions  should 
be  performed  by  Indians — that  there  Is  no 
quesUon   here   as   to   whether   qualified   In- 


dians exist  when  this  propocal  has  come 
from  Indians— and  we  believe  there  Is  a  clear 
statutory  duty  to  contract  this  function  to 
Indians  under  36  Stat.  L.  861.  We  submit 
that  this  Is  not  only  desirable— but  that  It 
would  be  a  major  symbolic  break  with  the 
past  practice  where  no  Indians  have  been 
the  ones  paid  to  become  Indian  experts, 
while  Indians  served  as  volunteer  educators 
for  non-Indians. 

We  do  not  come  here  to  blame  this  ad- 
ministration for  the  failures  of  the  past— it 
is  our  hope  that  by  implementing  a  Usten- 
ing  process,  that  another  group  like  this,  in 
some  future  time,  will  not  be  needed  be- 
cause this  administration  failed  to  hear  the 
Indian  peoples. 


state  governors  have  to  interfere  with  the 
solemn  promisee  made  to  us  by  the  federal 
government  in  statutes  and  treaties  which 
can  only  be  enforced  by  reeort  to  the  court* 
What  right  do  you,  or  any  generation  of 
Americans,  have  to  rip  up  the  solemn  prom- 
ises of  the  past — promises  made  to  us  both 
by  the  Constitution  and  by  the  President  of 
a  nation  which  still  holds  and  enjoys  the  land 
received  In  exchange  for  those  treaties  There 
are  none  among  you  who  would  suggest  that 
rights — and  above  all  the  right  to  peUtlon 
one's  government — can  have  any  meaning  at 
all  without  lawyers  and  without  access  to  the 
forum  where  the  people  traditionally  peti- 
tion their  government 


Press     Statement     to     Congress     Made     bt 
American    Indian   Task   Force.   November 

12.  1969 

X 

We  the  first  Americans,  come  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  you  give  us 
the  chance  to  try  to  solve  what  you  call  the 
Indian  problem.  You  have  had  two  hundred 
years  and  you  have  not  succeeded  by  your 
standards.  It  Is  clear  that  you  have  not 
succeeded  in  ours. 

On  Monday,  we  asked  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  to  set  into  motion  a 
process  which  would  Insure  that  our  people 
could  secure  redress  of  grievances  and  could 
shape  the  government  programs  that  affect 
and  control  their  lives. 

We  know  that  a  request  to  the  Executive 
Branch— even  if  heeded— is  not  sufficient.  We 
know  that  there  are  three  branches— the 
Executive,  the  Legislative,  and  the  Judiciary, 

We  come  here  today  to  ask  you  to  do  three 
things: 

1.  To  serve  as  watchdog  on  the  Executive 

Branch; 

2  To  facilitate— and  certainly,  not  to 
bar— our  access  to  the  judicial  branch;  and 

3  To  use  your  legislative  powers  to  make 
it  possible  for  Indians  to  shape  their  own 
lives  and  control  their  own  destinies. 

We  have  asked  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  for  Indian  boards  of  inquiries 
which  would  hold  hearings  throughout  the 
areas  where  Indians  live,  for  area  confer- 
ences for  red  ribbon  grand  juries,  for  circuit 
riders  to  take  complaints  and  for  a  National 
Board  of  Inquiry  to  meet  and  make  national 
recommendations  based  upon  the  complaints 
and  recommendations  received  on  the  grass 
roots  level. 

And  we  ask  vou  to  help  us  see  that  the 
process  we  proix)sed  to  the  Vice  President 
somehow  becomes  a  reality.  We  hope  that  he 
will  be  willing  to  do  it  on  his  own.  But  we 
ask  you  as  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  serve  as  our  repre- 
sentatives too — to  help  us  see  that  assur- 
ances do  not  become  empty  promises.  And,  if 
necessary,  to  enact  legislation  which  will 
create  such  a  process  where  Indians  can 
really  shape  government  policy  and  control 
their  own  lives  and  destinies  if  that  is  not 
done  by  the  Executive  Branch 


We  come  to  vou  with  a  sense  of  impending 
betrayal  at  a  moment  when  we  wish  to  seek 
redress  of  grievances  to  ask  you  to  broaden 
our  access  to  the  courts  to  protect  the  rights 
guaranteed  us  by  your  treaties  and  statutes. 
And  we  find,   with  a  sense   of   sorrow,   and 
impending  doom,  that  instead,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Is  on  the  verge  of  pass- 
ing an  Amendment  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  which  would  effectively  diminish 
the  slight  access  to  the  courts  we  have  gained 
m  recent  years  through  the  advent  of  the 
OEO   Legal    Service   Program.   And,   it   is   an 
even  greater  irony  that  we  find  this  to   be 
the   case   when    the   Governor's   veto   in    at 
least   one   state   has   already    killed    a   legal 
service  program  for  Indians.  What  right  do 
the  Oovemors  have  to  interfere  with  what 
goes  on  on  the  reservation.  "What  right  do 


We  come  to  you  today  to  ask  that  you  set 
your  own  house  in  order  We  say  that  until 
the  congressional  committees  which  control 
nearly  all  Indian  legislation  cease  to  be  hoe- 
tlle  to  the  interests  of  the  Indian,  that  we 
have  been  deprived  of  one  of  the  three 
branches  of  what  we  have  been  repeatedly 
told  is  our  government  as  well  as  yours 

The  present  committees  have  pushed  for 
termlnaUon.  and  have  fostered  on  Congress 
seemingly  neutral  and  technical  legislation, 
under  the  guise  of  Indian  expertise,  which 
has  taken  away  our  land,  our  water  rights, 
our  mineral  resources  and  handed  them  over 
to  the  white  man 

You  have  been  duped— as  we  have  been 
duped  These  committees  have  created  a 
monstrous  bureaucracy  insensitive  to  In- 
dians which  trembles  and  cringes  before 
them.  The  Indian  suffers — and  the  nation 
pavs  the  bill  Nothing  will  change  so  long  as 
this  unholy  alliance  exists  between  the  BIA 
and  these  Congressional  Committees 

On  Monday  we  asked  the  Vice  President 
to  seek  a  new  arrangement  within  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  Government — one  which  will 
b\-pass  those  channels  which  are  hosUle  and 
Insensitive  to  our  interests  We  asked  him  to 
set  in  motion  a  process  by  which  our  voices 
could  be  heard  on  our  needs  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive  Branch   of    Government 

Today,   we   come   to  seek   a   new   arrange- 
ment with   the  Congress    We  have  come   to 
seek  a  change  in  the  committees  that  deal 
in  Indian  affairs    We  ask  that  the  commit- 
tees  of   Congress   not   be   dominated   by   in- 
terests  which    are   hostile   to   our   own    sur- 
nval    We  ask  that  these  committees  act  as 
a  watchdog  on   federal   programs  which   are 
passed  especially  for  our  benefit  but  which 
do  not  in  fact  benefit  us  l>ecause  of  the  way 
the  BIA  runs  them    And,  we  ask  that  these 
committees  insure  that  we  get  our  fair  share 
of  general  legislation  pyassed  to  help  all  citi- 
zens—highway  legislation,  health  legislation, 
education  legislation,  economic  development 
legislation    We  do  not  get  our  lair  share  of 
these  programs  now.  And  we  do  not  have  any 
means   to  seek   redress  when   the   very   pro- 
grams that  are  passed  to  help  us  in  fact  are 
used  as  means  to  enslave  and  oppress  us 

We  come  here  today  to  remind  you  that 
you  are  not  just  the  representatives  of  local 
districts  or  of  states.  You  are  members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  You  have 
national  obligations.  We  know  you  are  high- 
ly conscious  of  your  national  obligations 
when  you  deliberate  on  such  problems  as 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  know  that  you 
have  even  taken  those  obligations  seriously 
enough  to  go  to  Vietnam  in  order  to  per- 
sonally inform  yovrseU  on  how  the  Execu- 
tive carries  out  the  commitments  of  the 
United  States. 

We  ask  that  you  do  no  less  at  home — for 
the  United  States  has  made  older  and  more 
sacred  national  commitments  to  the  people 
who  have  occupied  these  shores  for  twenty- 
five  thousand  years.  The  United  States  has 
made  national  commitments  in  the  form 
of  treaties,  legislation  and  the  Constitution, 
Itself  to  our  peoples.  We  ask  you  to  come 
to  our  homes- in  the  cities  and  on  the  res- 
ervations. We  ask  that  you  seek  with  equal 
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vigilance  to  detarmtne  whether  national 
commltmenta  have  been  kept  to  us.  Oulded 
tours  by  bureaucrats  will  only  serve  to  ham- 
per you  In  your  search  for  truth 

You,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
are  being  asked  to  come  to  see  how  we  really 
live  and  to  try  to  understand  the  values, 
the  culture  and  the  way  of  life  we  are 
flc;htlng  to  preserve-  an  American  way  of 
life.  A  way  of  life  which  we  believe  l3  btillt 
upon  respect  for  differences,  a  tolerance  of 
dlversltv. 

We  cannot  com*  to  Washington  We  are 
not  rich.  And  we  cannot  afford  the  high 
price  of  democracy 

In  essence,  we  ask  the  restoration  of 
what  you  claimed  at  the  founding  of  your 
nation-  the  Inalienable  right  to  pursue 
happiness.  We  cannot  fall  worse  than  the 
experts  and  the  tcreaucrats  We  do  not  lack 
for  knowledge-  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
hire  experts  and  technicians  But,  our  peo- 
ple do  not  U.-k  for  leaders,  for  sensitivity, 
for  talent  and  ability.  We  ask  for  the  right 
to  pursue  our  dream  -  and  we  ask  for  you 
to  respect  tha'  dream  That  is  the  American 
way    We  claim   our   birthright 

Citizens    Advocate   Center 
Inoia:«    Task    Force 

D.  J  Banks.  1315  E  Franklin  Street.  Mm- 
neapoUs.  Minnesota  55404 

Thom^u-Banyacya.  Sr  ,  P  O  Box  1 12.  Oralbl, 
Aclzona.afiD39 

John  Belindo.  Executive  Director  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  N  W  .  Room  1010,  Wash- 
ington, DC   20036. 

Paul  Bernal.  Taos  Pueblo.  Taos.  New 
MexlCi> 

H  Miles  Brandon  1535  Nelchlna  Street, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

E  Ray  Briggs,  814  Lemmon  Avenue.  Rapid 
City.  South  Dakota 

Wendell  Chino,  Tribal  Chairman.  Mescalero 
Apache  Tribe,  Mescalero,  New  Mexico  (for- 
mer President,  NCAIl 

Mary  Cornelius.  Little  Shell  Tribe.  Bel- 
court.  North  Dakota. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Covington.  P  O.  Box  451.  Nes- 
pelem.  Washington 

Mrs.  Rose  Crow  Flies  High.  New  Town. 
North  Dakota.  701-627  4878 

Kesley  Edmo,  Box  138,  Fort  Hall.  Idaho. 

Al  Elgin.  Intertribal  Friendship  House. 
523  East  14th  Stxeet.  Oakland.  California 
94606, 

Mrs.  Martha  Grass,  Route  1.  Maxland. 
Oklahoma  74044 

George  Groundhog,  Tahlequah.  Oklahoma, 

Mrs.  Viola  Hatch,  PO  Box  448.  CanU>n. 
Oklahoma  73724. 

Ted  Holappa.  PJO.  Box  248.  Skanee  Road. 
L"Anse,  Michigan. 

Johnson  Holy  Rock,  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe, 
P.O.  Box  425,  Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota. 

Simon  Howard,  P.O.  Box  42,  Cass  Lake, 
Minnesota. 

Roger  A  Jourdaln.  Red  Lake  Band  of 
Chippewa   Indians,   Red    Lake.   Minnesota, 

Archie  J  LaCoote,  Princeton,  Maine. 

Angelo  LaMere,  Great  Lakes  Intertribal 
Council,  Community  Action  Program,  Bowler. 
Wisconsin. 

Charles  H  Lohiih.  PO  Box  141.  Hominy. 
Oklahoma  74035. 

Janet  McCloud,  Route  1,  Box  709.  Yelm. 
Washington  98597 

Peter  MaoDonaW.  Executive  Director,  Office 
of  Navajo  Economic  Opportunity,  Port  De- 
fiance. New  Mexico 

Dr  Taylor  McKenzle.  Shlprock,  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Francis  McKlnley.  344  East  Palmcroft  Drive. 
Tempe.  Arizona. 

DArcy  McNIckle.  508--t545  Ra«  Street, 
Regina,  Saskatchewan.  Canada. 

Clprlano  Maauel,  1115  South  Lebanon 
Street.  Tempe.  Arizona. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Nick,  P  O.  Bok  432.  Bethel, 
Alaska. 
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Earl  Old  Person,  Chairman,  Blackfeet  Trl- 
tval  Council.  President — NCAI,  Blackfeet  In- 
dian Reservation,  Browning.  Montana. 

William  Pensoneau.  802  South  Sixth  Street. 
Ponca  City.  Oklahoma  74601 

David  Rlsllng,  1349  Cr.^wford  Road,  Mo- 
desto, Callfornl.i 

Douglas  L  Siklestewa  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  5301  Central  Avenue  NE.  PO  Box 
8327.  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87108. 

Bernard  Second.  Mescalero  Apache.  Gen- 
eral  Delivery.  Mescalero,   New  Mexico 

Jess  Six  Killer.  American  Indians  United, 
IC.IO  West  Wilson  .street    Chicago    Illinois 

Ernie  Stevens.  Intertribal  Council  of  Cali- 
fornia. 2015  J  Street,  Suite  18  A  Sioramenio 
Calif,  .rn  la 

Sefer'.no  Tenerlo,  190!  Las  I^>m  i.s  Unlvcr- 
sltv  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Cat!  Valandra,  Rosebud  Sioux,  St  Prancl'; 
.South  D.ikota 

Jao\es  VIdovloh.  Chairman.  Pyrinud  Lake 
Palute  Tribe.  Nixon.  Nev.ida. 

J.imes  Wahpepah.  PO  Box  214,  McLoucl, 
Okl  ihoma  74851. 

Monroe  M    Weso.  Keshlna.  Wisconsin 

Peterson  Z.ih.  DNA  Legal  Services,  WliiduW 
Rock,  .^rli'.ona 


the  Chairman  may  designate  be  authorized  to 
apf>ear  before  the  appropriate  committee  of 
the   Congress   to    present   the   views   of   this 
Chapter  In  support  of  ratification." 
Very  truly  yours. 

Prankltn  M.  GiMBn.. 
>  President. 


SUPPORT    BUILDS    FOR    RATIFICA- 
TION OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  TREATIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  re- 
cently I  received  from  the  Milwaukee 
chapter  of  the  Federal  Bar  A.ssociatlon 
a  letter  supportini?  the  ratiflcation  of  the 
three  human  rights  convention.s  cover- 
inR  irenocide.  forced  labor,  and  the  po- 
litical rights  of  women.  The  .suppport  of 
the  Milwaukee  chapter  is  most  welcome 
and  is  now  added  to  the  growing  num- 
ber of  groups  and  individuals  favoring 
ratification  of  these  treaties. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to  ig- 
nore these  treaties  any  longer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
Milwaukee  chapter's  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  The  time  for  action 
on  these  treaties  is  now.  Let  us  begin 
working  toward  ratification  immediately. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thb  FEDEaAL  Bar  .Association. 

Milwaukee  Chapter, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dkak  Sir:  Please  be  advised  that  the  Mil- 
waukee Chapter  of  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  approved  the  following  resolution: 

■'Whereas  the  United  Nations  Conventions 
on  the  Prevention  ajid  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide,  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  and  the  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor 
are  pending  before  the  Umted  State  Senate 
for  .idvice  and  consent  to  ratification,  and 

•■Where:is  the  United  Natlona  treaty  on  the 
flimmation  of  all  forms  of  racial  discnmina- 
tiun  h.is  been  signed  by  the  United  States  but 
not  yet  presented  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate for  Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 
and 

"Whereas  the  ratification  of  these  treaties 
by  the  United  States  would  be  In  keeping 
with  the  tradition  of  our  country  and  In  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Mil- 
waukee Chapter  of  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion that  It  favors  ratification  of  these  trea- 
ties, and  be  It  resolved  further  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  US  Sen- 
ators from  Wisconsin,  to  the  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  to  such  other  persons  as 
the  President  of  the  Chapter  now  deems 
desirable 

"Be  It  further  resolved  lh.it  the  Chairman 
of   this  Chapter,   and  such  other  persons  as 


THE  PROLONGED  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  our 
countr>'  is  neariiiR  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year  of  c.imbat  involvement  in  what  has 
become  the  longest  war  since  the  Revo- 
lution Despite  the  continuing  efforts  of 
our  Government  to  find  a  realistic  and 
lionorable  solution  to  the  conflict,  one 
that  will  enable  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  rebuild  their  lives  in  peace  and 
under  a  goveinment  of  Uieir  own  choos- 
im;.  an  irresponsible  segment  of  our  ix)i)- 
ulation  is  raisine  a  clamorous  cry  acain.';t 
our  Nation'.s  policies  and  leadership,  In- 
sp  red  by  persons  who  would  take  plea.s- 
ure  in  the  downfall  of  our  Government 
and  cncoura«ed  by  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam,  these  voices  call  for  peace- — but 
only  give  nourishment  to  the  tragic  war 
that  still  goes  on  in  Vietnam. 

It  mipht  be  well  to  ixinder  the  factor.<; 
which  have  drawn  out  the  war  over  so 
many  years.  David  Lawrence  has  statrd 
them  well  in  his  editorial  published  m 
U.S.  New.s  &  World  Report  for  Novem- 
ber 17.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who   Is  Prolonging  the   War? 
I  By  David  Lawrence) 

Tlie  United  States  Is  militarily  the  most 
powerful  nation  In  the  world.  Certainly  a 
tiny  country  like  North  Vietnam  would  never 
have  been  able  to  deprive  an  American  army 
of  victory  if  the  commanders  of  our  forces 
had  been  permitted  to  use  military  strategy 
and  air  power  In  the  customary  ways. 

Who  Interfered  with  our  own  military 
operations?  Who  In  this  cotmtry  prevented 
our  armed  services  from  using  their  maxi- 
mum strength?  Who,  indeed,  must  accept 
the  resi>on.slblllty  for  the  long  list  of  casual- 
ties'' Tills  would  never  have  been  so  large  if 
American  forces  had  been  authorized  to  em- 
ploy the  military  means  necessary  to  attain 
victory. 

But  ever  since  we  went  to  the  aid  of  the 
South  Vietnamese,  there  have  been  pressures 
inside  the  United  Statea.  These  have  beea 
called  "political.  "  Basically  they  were  Intlu- 
ences  wluch  catered  to  pacifist  elements  and 
sought  to  sway  the  uninformed  citizens  who 
never  really  knew  how  or  why  the  war  was 
being  lost. 

General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  who 
commanded  U.S.  ground  forces  In  Vietnam 
for  four  years  and  now  is  Chief  of  StaJI  of 
the  Army,  revealed  in  an  interview  In  this 
magazine  on  Sept.  29,  1969.  some  of  the 
frustrations  of  our  military  commanders.  He 
said: 

"One  of  the  Interesting  things  about  this 
war  is  that  responsibility  has  been  divided. 
I  had  the  U.S.  ground  war  In  the  South, 
Admiral  Sharf)e  had  the  air  war  in  the  N-^rth. 
The  i>olitlcal.  psychological,  economic  factors 
Implicit  In  this  entire  equation  were  vested 
In  the  Ambassador  In  Saigon  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Also,  operations  were  conducted 
In  the  territory  of  an  ally  who  exercised  sov- 
ereign authority  over  his  land  and  his  people 
and  control  of  his  troops. 

"No  US.  authority  short  of  the  President 
had  cognizance  over  the  entire  conflict. 
Therefore,  the  President  had  to  get  into  all 
sorts  of  details.  And  he  had  many  pressures 


Tmawa"  ^the  many  complex  factors  that 

?,  ?,!h  S^tes  seems  to  be  wavering  and 
ap^a'^entlMrun^lUng  to  pursue  the  war  to 

"  ^erPrSnT  Johnson  acceded  to  the 
wlshMof  the  'anti-war"  elements  and  an- 
r^tmced^'that  he  would  ^-'^^^l^^f^Xl 
North  Vietnam  in  the  hope  of  i"»t'»''"B 
neilce  negotiations,  the  enemy  was  sure  that 
^Trriuis  of  the  Vietnam  war  within  the 
united  S^tel  were  making  headway    Hano 

"o"ncttdfd    that    it    was    i-^^-^^^^^^Z^l- 
time  before  America  would  ha\e  to  acKiiowi 
ed^:  a  humiliating  defeat  and  withdraw  from 

^^l^V^mTe'^'than  a  year  now  the  United 
states  has  made  every  effort  to  get  a  con- 
structive pe^e  settlement  But  North  Vlet- 
nar^  has  refused  to  negotiate  meaningfully 
EnTourtsed  no  doubt  by  both  Peking  and 
Moscow  Hanoi  feels  that  it  needs  only  to 
waU  a  vear  or  two  and  all  American  troops 
wni  be' withdrawn  Then  the  Saigon  Go-^- 
rrnme^tTould  be  ousted  and  a  Communist- 
controlled  regime  would  ''^'^e  °;e;^. 

Many  people  in  America  think  that  tne 
Vietnam  W  IS  a  remote  affa'r  and  that  the 

United    States    "has    no    '^"«»f  ^^^^^ '^,/^  f, 
Tn,ls    IS   an   erroneous   concept    becau.>e    the 
Tndcr' vln.  is.ues  can  make  the  dlfTerence  be- 
■  tween  world  war  and  world  V^^^^- 

The  safety  of  nearly  every  country— in 
AsU  Europe  and  Latin  America-is  at  stake 
at'd  will  be  threatened  if  Communism 
achieves  a  victory  In  Vietnam. 

speeches  and  statements  beln?  made  day 
after  dav  m  the  United  States  decrying 
Ai^erican  policy  are  giving  "aid  and  com- 
foTt'-    to    t^,e    Hanoi    Government    and    are 

prolonging  the  war.  „<.,i-rt   -neacc" 

The  demonnra'ions  by   so-called     peace 
groups  are  helping  to  prolong  the  war^ 

The  carpinr;  criticisms  by  politicians  v. ho 
mis  akenlv  think  they  are  currying  fa%or 
Tnth  the  public  ore  also  prolonging  the  war^ 
'The  war  could  be  ended  honorably  by  the 
Prismentif  he  were  g.ven  the  wholehearted 
eiinnort  of  the  American  people. 

iT  we  could  develop  right  now  a  united 
America,  the  hghving  in  V.etnam  ^.^  '^  ^^ 
promptly  terminated.  We  '^^^^'^.^°\''l:^^,^^^ 
Lnnovince  the  date  of  ^^^^^^f'^^  to  re^aU- 
not  re-^oected  we  would  be  able  to  re. an 
a^e    immediately    with    maximum    mihtary 

''"when  the  enemy  becomes  convinced  that 
the  united  States  means  what  It  says  and 
that  the  dissenters  in  this  country  are  a 
man  minority,  peace  will  come  soon  m 
vTetuam.  and  we  might  well  avoid  \Sorld 
War  III.  


TRAGEDY  IN  NIGERIA  AND  BIAFRA 

Mr   KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 

to  speak  to  the  Senate  on  the  tragedy  -n 

""S'S'Sr  continues-and  so  does 
human  siffering-and  the  death  rae 
from  starvation  and  disease  steadily 
cumbs,  AS  the  situation  deteriorates  even 
more,  the  active  sense  of  "rgen^yjhich 
is  needed  among  governments  to  nelP 
bring  peace  and  relief  to  a  troubled  area, 
seems  further  away  than  ever  before. 
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The  United  Nations  chooses  silence 

^'SiTgo^mfments  stand  paralyzed  in 
seS  iSitical  concern.  Our  own  Gov- 
Smien?^  which  earlier  this  year  showed 
p^tse  of  moving  on  this  issue,  has^n- 
veniently  pushed  it  aside.  There  is  toda> 
little  public  or  private  evidence  to  sug 
gest  that  we  are  really  much  concerned- 
let  alone  inclined  to  take  some  truly 

meaningful  action.  v.«^.pver 

It  should  be  clear  by  now,  however 
fViBt  the  war  and  the  massive  suffering 
of  the  peopfe  on  both  sides  of  the  battle- 
but  especially  in  Biafra-will  not  dis- 
aSpearTy  waiting  a  while  longer  for  a 
final  push  by  federal  forces^  ,„a.t-if 
For  our  own  Government,  at  least-" 
not  for  others-stalemate  and  death  is 
The  reality  to  which  policy  must  be  ad- 

'"^W^at  does  this  mean  for  the  Unit^ 
Stales?  First  of  all  Mr.  P^e^'^ent  t 
means  that  we  must  do  more  to  h^lP 
«nve  a  starving  people.  We  must  attacn 
r^o?e  urgencyl-at  the  highest  level  of 
Sovernment  In  helping  to  implement  a^d 
support  the  maximum  relief  effort  pos- 

''^For  months,  the  survival  of  some  3 
million  persons,  mainly  women  and  chU 
riren   in   Biafra.   has   depended  on   tne 
S^e'ro   airlifts  operated  by  tje  In  erna 
tional  Committee  of  the  Red  Cro.ss  ana 
om?  church  aid.  an  internaUonal  con- 
sortium of  religious  groups.  Since  eaiiy 
jLne  me  Red  Cross  airiift  has  been  un- 
able to  function,  and  efforts  by  Red  Cross 
officials  to  renegotiate  a  mercy  agreement 
with  the  combatant  leaders  have  failed. 

AS  a  result  the  death  rate  from  stan-a- 
tion  and  related  causes  has  s  eadily 
climbed.  It  now  stands  at  nearly  2,000 
per  day,  according  to  some  reports. 
"^  When  this  number  is  added  to Jhe  est  - 
mated  1.500,000  persons  who  have  lost 
their  lives  through  starvation  since  early 
1968.  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  are  m  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  greatest  nightmares 

""' r^^Jir^ne  Situation   is  difficult 

"^JolSHressures  from  all  sides  seek 
to  influence  the  concern  and  work  of  the 

relief  agencies.  ,  »_ 

But  Should  we  be  less  concerned  be- 
cau.se  our  action  to  help  might  offend  the 
I^Utical  sensibilities  of  those  who  show 
too  little  human  sensibiUties? 

Are  we  as  a  nation  so  morally  bank- 
rupt that  the  threatened  death  of  thou- 
sands more-on  both  sides  of  the  bat- 
tle-can be  swept  under  the  rug  and  mto 
the  pages  of  history  without  an  effort 
to  -.ave  them  by  the  United  States? 

Perhaps   this    massive    starvation    of 
people  is  not  in  our  vital  interest 

But  it  is  in  our  conscience.  And  that  .s 
reason  enough  for  this  Nation  to  act^ 

The  United  States  is  great  and  l^^er- 
f ul  and  we  freely  use  our  influence  and 
power  in  many  wa>-s.  and  for  many  ends_ 
But  the  power  to  heal,  to  salvage,  and 
rehabilitate  the  hapless  victims  of  con- 
flict is  not  being  exercised  in  a  measure 
commensurate  with  other  uses  of  our 
power  or  the  needs  of  our  time  in  Ni- 
eeria-Biafra,  and  elsewhere. 

perhaps  this  is  true,  because,  in  purdy 
Dolitical  terms,  humanitarian  causes  lack 
Uie   strong    lobbies   and   constituencies 


backing  other  Interests.  But  great  ;x>wer 
creates  and  carnes   with   It   great  re 
sponslblUty. 

In  the  continuing  impasse  over  a  re- 
sumption of  the  Red  Cross  airlift  into 
B^f ra  it  is  easy  to  shift  the  blame  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  It  is  easy  to  pass 
the  buck.  It  is  easy  to  take  refuge  in  ques- 
tioning the  feasibility  of  what  might  be 
don^and  so  we  hesitate.  But  starving 
SSSr  remain  an  unmistakable  fact^ 
S  bv  the  Department  of  State's  own 
'aSmi^sion.  the  situation  f- hundreds  of 
thousands  is  desperate,  and  the  future 

'"  cannot  our  Government  speak  out  on 
this  issue  in  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
SlerSn  terms  of  human  values  and 
lives' I  think  we  can. 
'^'cannot  we  move  more  decisively  and 
strongly  in  using  our  diplomatic  skills 
S  inffuence  to  support  t^e  eff^^^s  °me 
Red  Cross  to  resume  its  airUft?  Agam,  i 

'^cfn  we'not  lift  the  ceiling  on  what  we 
are  prepared  to  do  in  supporting  the  con- 
tinuing airlift  of  joint  church  aid? 

Acain.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we  can^ 
In  this  connection.  I  am  distre^ed  to 
learn  that  what  we  are  Prepared  to  do  is 
apparently  measured  more  by  what  the 
pSeral  Nigerian  Government  is  willing 
to  tolerate  than  by  the  maximum  ca- 
paSies  of  joint  church  aid  i"  dehverin. 
food  and  medicine  into  the  Biafian  en- 

""^  ™s  is  not  a  satisfactory  situation^ 
And  I  know  I  speak  the  view  of  many  in 
Vhe  Congress  and  elsewhere,  in  sugges  - 
ng  that  nothing  should  be  lacking  in  the 
commftment  of  the  Unjted  States  to  mee^ 
the  overriding  demands  of  humanity,  on 
both  sides  of  the  battle. 

Ml  President,  in  addition  to  a  more 
energetic  posture  on  the  question  of 
meeSri  the  ureent  relief  ne^ds  P'-oduced 
bv  the  war.  I  think  the  United  Stat.s 
must  finallv  move,  as  well,  in  taking  a 
more  active  role  m  Promoting  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  a  deescalation  of  great 
nower  involvement. 

The  overriding  need  today,  a^  it  has 
beJ.  for  Sanv  months.  Ls  the  honoring 
STtJuce  by  both  parties  to  the  conflict 
followed  by  negotiation  under  interna- 
tional auspices.  „ 

It  is  true  that  the  conflict  can  be  fi- 
rallv  ■settled  only  by  the  Nigerians  ajid 
BSn-ans\hemselves.  Nevertheless,  third 
partv  diplomacy  can  contribute  a  great 
d"I  bv  helping  both  sides  to  understand 
r-eir  own  interest  in  an  cariy  Peace^  and 
by  a.ssistina  them  to  find  formulas  for  a 

''AlThfonly  .re.t  PO-^r  not  inyol.^d 
m  the  military  objectives  of  either  s.de. 
Ih-^  UnU^d  States  has  a  unique  opportu- 
n'tv  to  lend  its  good  offices,  directly  or 

^^I^STskeS  of  the  administratis^ 
\1evr  that  we  lack  influence  with  both 
.]de-^unless  it  is  because  of  our  cor^- 
Un^ng  political  support  of  British  goals 
and  action  in  the  area.  ,  .   „„.    .„,„ 

The   administration  should  not  only 
review   its   policy    in   this   regard,    but 

^  Fof  the  evidence  suggests  that  the  de- 
gree of  political  and  diplomatic  support 
which  we  are  giving  U>  the  campaign 
Tgainst    Biafra-however    passive    this 
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support  may  be — Is  a  decisive  factor  pro- 
longing the  conflict. 

To  help  bring  peace  to  Nigeria-Biafra, 
and  better  serve  our  humanitarian  ob- 
jective, the  United  States  should  use 
every  tool  o(  diplomatic  leadership  to 
help  set  the  :  tage  for  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities and  the  reconciliation  of  both 
sides. 

I  urge  again  that  the  President  appoint 
a  special  representative  to  pursue  the 
question  of  peace,  as  a  complement  to 
the  activities  of  Ambassador  C.  Clyde 
Ferguson,  Jr.,  the  Department  of  State's 
special  coordinator  in  relief  to  the  civilian 
victims  of  the  Nigerian  civil  war. 

We  should  move  as  well  in  taking  ini- 
tiatives for  early  consultations  among 
the  Ambassadors  to  the  United  Nations 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Prance,  the  United  States,  and 
perhaps  others,  on  the  question  of  an 
arms  embargo  and  a  general  deescalation 
of  great  power  involvement  in  the  Ni- 
gerian conflict. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me  add 
that  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  some  of  the 
projects  in  the  current  aid  request  for 
Nigeria.  The  aid  presentation  for  fiscal 
.year  i8I70  mentions,  among  others  things, 
the  rebuilding  of  key  road  sections  as 
part  of  short-term  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance to  Federal  Nigeria. 

I  understand  that  a  substantial  amount 
of  this  so-called  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance Is  apparently  slated  for  areas  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  Biafran  en- 
clave. I  understand,  as  well,  that  part  of 
this  assistance  has  already  been  Imple- 
mented. 

In  my  own  mind,  it  raises  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  assistance  has 
military  significance. 

If  it  does,  I  strongly  feel  It  should  be 
withdrawn.  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  our  policy  interests  get  a  benefit 
commensurate  with  the  risk  of  such  in- 
volvement, including  Biafran  attacks  on 
AID  projects  and  the  possible  loss  of 
American  personnel. 

Hopefully,  the  foreign  relations  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  pursue  this  matter 
before  it  reports  the  foreign  aid  author- 
ization bill  to  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  today's  Washington 
Post  contains  a  relevant  editorial  on  the 
Nigerian  civil  war.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  To   End  the   Nicehun   W.\r 

The  situation  now  In  the  NlgerUin  war  is 
grotesque.  Blafra.  reduced  to  an  encUive  of 
valor  and  sullertng.  Is  putting  out  ambiguous 
signals  of  compromise  Nigeria,  gripped  by  a 
heady  vlndictlveness.  Insists  on  svirrender  in- 
stciul  The  Blafi'an  signals  come  down  to  an 
indicated  willingness  to  accept  something 
less  than  full  sovereignty  if  guarantees  of 
security  can  be  put  into  effect.  This  is  a 
reasonable  condition,  given  the  ni,vs.sacres 
Blafrans  have  previously  incurred  at  Ni- 
gerians' hands  and  given,  too.  the  passions 
of  their  Q'^-y^ftr  war  Lagos  has  offered  se- 
curity guarantees,  but  even  as  it  otier.s  them 
It  applies  military  pressure,  tightens  the  food 
uooae  and  demands  that  Biafra  renounce 
sovereignty  at  once  These  are  unreasonable 
conditions  Biafra  cannot  be  expected  to  re- 
turn to  the  federal  union  other  than  by 
gradual  means  allowing  it  to  preserve  respect 
as  well  as  security. 


The  immediate  political  question  is  how 
to  bring  Nigeria  to  the  understanding  that 
Its  own  best  chances  for  national  union  lie 
in  relaxing  the  pressure*  on  Biafra  The 
United  States,  which  supplies  the  bulk  of 
Biafran  relief  but  no  arms  to  either  side, 
could  help  most  by  assuring  continvied  relief. 
so  as  to  remove  from  Nigeria's  hawlcs  the  sus- 
taining expectation  that  Biafra  can  be 
starved  Into  submission.  Washington  could, 
for  Instance,  publicly  criticize  such  Nigerian 
acts  as  the  destruction  of  yet  another  relief 
aircraft  Just  the  other  day.  Washingon 
should  also  show  more  alarm  and  urgency 
about  the  failure  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  to  arrange  daylight 
relief  flights  to  Biafra  That  Biafra  bears  its 
own  measure  of  blame  for  this  failure  is  ir- 
relevant The  central  consideration  should  be 
to  get  more  food  Into  an  area  where  thou- 
sands of  humans  are  dying  every  week 

On  BriUiin.  however,  falls  the  chief  re- 
sponsibility for  bringing  Nigeria  to  its  senses. 
The  British  seem  to  have  counted  on  Biafra 
being  stai^'ed  or  shot  into  surrender.  This 
hiis  not  happened,  and  Biafran  fortitude 
makes  it  unlikely  that  it  will  happen  Lon- 
don should  now  recognize  the  bankruptcy  of 
Its  previous  policy.  It  should  accept  an  ob- 
ligation to  urge  accommodation  upon  Lagos. 
The  liest  way  to  pursue  this  policy  IB  In 
league  with  the  French,  who  still — despite 
de  Gaulle's  exit — support  Biafra.  Certainly 
the  Brlti.sh  should  be  as  Insistent  about 
urging  negotiation  as  they  are  about  selling 
arms. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  business?  If  not.  morning  busi- 
ness is  concluded. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER,  POL- 
LUTION CONTROL.  AND  POWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R.  14159 1 
making  appropriations  for  public  works 
for  water,  pollution  control,  and  power 
development,  including  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers— Civil,  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  re- 
lated independent  agencies  and  commis- 
sions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  AM  TOMORROW— UNANIMOUS 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous    consent    that    the   previous 


order  under  which  the  Senate  was  to 
convene  at  12  noon  tomorrow  be 
vacated;  that  at  the  completion  of  basi- 
ness  today,  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  a.m.  tomorrow;  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  Journal,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Thur- 
mond >  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes;  that  after  the  completion  of 
the  statement  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  there  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  10:40  a.m..  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes  therein:  that 
if  the  pending  biLsiness  is  completed  to- 
day the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  510.  S.  2577,  a  bill 
to  provide  additional  mortgage  credit; 
that  the  debate  on  that  bill  be  limited  to 
1  hcur.  and  on  any  amendments  to  1 
half-hour  on  each  amendment,  the  time 
to  be  equally  controlled  and  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Proxmire)  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett)  with  respect  to  the  bill, 
and  by  the  proponent  of  the  amendment 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Proxmire)  with  respect  to  amendments; 
and  that  no  amendments  not  germane  to 
the  bill  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  worked  out.  and  it  has 
been  agreed  to  on  all  sides.  Tlie  only 
kicker  in  the  pot  is  that  if  we  do  not 
finish  the  Public  Works  appropriations 
bill  which  is  now  the  pending  business, 
it  will  remain  the  order  of  business 
rather  than  the  bill  to  provide  additional 
mortgage  credit. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Yes,    indeed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  is  aware  of  the  time  arrange- 
ment. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  and  it  meets 
with  his  full  approval. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
later  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Thursday.  No- 
vember 13.  1969.  at  the  conclusion  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  S.  2577,  to  provide  addi- 
tional mortgage  credit,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, if  the  bill  is  then  before  the  Sen- 
ate, debate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire  l  Provided 
further.  That  no  amendment  that  is  no; 
germaiie  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill 
shall  l)e  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  queslion  of 
the  final  p.tssage  of  the  said  bill  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
Senators  from  Wisconsin  and  tJtah  (Mr. 
Proxmire  and  Mr  Bennett)  :  Provided.  That 
the  said  Senators  or  either  of  them,  may. 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  considera- 
tion of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  ap- 
peal. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  have  any 
indication  of  whether  we  might  consider 


this  afternoon  the  continuing  resolution 
with  reference  to  education  appropria- 
tions? .    ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
aroimd  the  hour  of  3:30  or  4  o'clock,  be- 
cause the  full  Appropriations  Committee 
lias  been  called  Into  session  at  2:30  p.m. 
by  its  distinguished  chairman,  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  continuing  resolution  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  ,      , 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Before  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
begins,  would  aides  and  attaches  of  Sen- 
ators be  seated.  There  will  be  order  in 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recog- 
nized.   

PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER,  POL- 
LUTION CONTROL.  AND  POWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1970 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  14159)  making  appropri- 
ations for  public  works  for  water,  pollu- 
tion control,  and  power  development,  in- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Engineers— Civil, 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conunission,  and  related  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  commissions  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

COMMrrTEE    AltENDMENTS    AGREED    TO    EN    BLOC 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  and  that  the  biU  as  thus  amended 
be  regarded  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment,  provided  that  no 
point  of  order  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  waived  by  reason  thereof. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  19. 
strike  out  "$1.884 .269 .000"  and  Insert 
■  $1,840,269,000". 

On  page  4.  line  3.  after  the  word  "aircraft", 
strike  out  ■•$343.500,000"  and  insert 
••$377,525,000". 

On  page  5.  line  22.  after  the  word  "con- 
struction", strike  out  "$40,600,000"  and  in- 
sert ■•$41,760,000  ". 

On  page  6.  line  14.  after  the  word  "con- 
struction", strike  out  "$67 1.982. 000' •  and  in- 
sert "$740,469,000 ";    Mul.  in  line   15.  after 


the  word  "expended",  Insert  a  comma  and  "of 
which  $75  .(KK)  shall  be  available  for  the  prep- 
aration of  preconatructlon  planning  for  the 
flood  control  project  at  Mlnot.  North  Dakota, 
and  such  preconstructlon  planning  is  hereby 
authorized : ". 

On  page  7,  line  23.  after  "(33  U.S.C.  702«, 
702b;-1",  strike  out  "$74  600,000"  and  Insert 
•$87,046,000'". 

On  page  8,  line  14.  after  the  word  "navi- 
gation", strike  out  •$245,700,000"  and  insert 
'•i>253  000  000". 

On  page  9.  line  3.  after  the  word  "investiga- 
tions", strike  out  "$22,600,000"  and  Insert 
•■♦22,980,000". 

On  page  9,  line  18.  after  the  word  "exceed  , 
strike  out  "$175,000,000"  and   Insert  "$178,- 

000.000".  ^  .. 

On  page  14.  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
strike  out    ■$85,382,000"  and  Insert  "$86,482,- 

000".  _.    , 

On  page  14.  line  15.  after  the  word  ex- 
pended ".  strike  out  '^SOO.OOO.OOO  "  and  Insert 
■  $1.000.000,000'. 

On  page  15.  line  4.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  ••$16,000,000"  and  Insert 
••$16  060.000":  and.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
15,  strike  out  "$14,900,000"  and  insert  •$14.- 
960,000'.  ^  ,. 

On  page  15.  at  the  beginning  of  line  22, 
strike  out  "$146,381,500"  and  Insert  '$149.- 
381.500".  ^   ., 

On  page  17.  line  14,  after  the  ■word  ex- 
pended", strike  out  "$26,110,000"  and  Insert 
■$30  240  000";  and.  in  line  15.  after  the  word 
•■which^.  strike  out  ••$23,610.000'  and  Insert 
"$27,740.000" 

On  page  18.  line  8,  after  the  word  'Act  , 
strike   out   ••$1.000,000^'   and   Insert   •$1,200,- 

On  page  24.  line  25.  after  the  word  ex- 
pended", insert  a  colon  and  "Provided  that 
not  more  than  $100,000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated herein  shall  be  available  for  pre- 
liminary engineering  required  by  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  agreements  with  the  Port- 
land General  Electric  Company  and  the 
Eugene  Water  and  Electric  Bosrd  to  acqture 
from  preference  customers  and  pay  by  net 
billing  for  generating  capability  from  non- 
federallv  financed  thermal  generating  plants 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  Committee 

report.".  ^  ,.       „ 

On  page   30.   at  the   beginning   of   line   3. 

strike  out  •  $50.600.000' •  and  Insert  "$50,300.- 

On  page  30.  line  12.  after  the  word  Includ- 
ing", strike  out  •■$760,000"  and  Insert  "$795.- 
000":  and.  in  line  16.  after  the  "ord  '  Act  , 
strike  out  ••$790,000'  and  Insert     $755,000  . 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  under  consideration  H.R.  14159,  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  public 
works  for  water,  poUjUtlon  coatrol,  a.na 
power  development,  including  the  Corps 
of  Engineers— civil,  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  re- 
lated independent  agencies  and  commis- 
sions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  hearings  on  the  bill 
staited  on  March  19  and  continued 
through  October  15.  The  subcommittee 
held  45  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony,  and  an  executive  session  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  up  the  bill.  The 
subcommittee  heard  1.215  witnesses, 
which  included  representatives  of  vari- 
ous organizations  and  local  communities. 

The  hearings  comprise  seven  volumes. 
The  volumes  are  so  voluminous  we  could 
not  put  them  on  each  Senator's  desk  so 


we  have  stacked  them  imder  each  Sena- 
tor s  desk  and  they  are  there  for  use.  The 
hearings  contain  7.194  pages  of  testi- 
mony. Heretofore  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  was  divided  into  three  spe- 
cial panels  of  the  subcommittee.  One 
panel  was  handled  by  my  good  friend,  the 
former  Senator  from  Alabama,  Senator 
Hill,  who  dealt  with  TVA  and  atomic 
energy.  Then,  we  had  reclamation  hear- 
ings conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
Senator  Hayden,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  panel  on  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  and  chairman 
of  the  whole  committee. 

Mr.  President,  during  this  session  of 
Congress  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  held  all  hearings  pertaining  to 
public  works,  all  surveys,  construction 
items  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  as  well  as  the 
TVA  and  other  independent  agencies. 

The  hearings  contained  the  basic  in- 
formation upwn  which  the  subcommittee 
based  its  recommendations  to  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  amoimt  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  totaled  $4,505,- 
446,500.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations made  net  increases  in  the 
amounts  approved  by  the  House  of  $487,- 
982.000.  Tlierefore.  the  total  in  the  blU  as 
reported  to  the  Senate  is  $4,993,428,500. 
The  amotmt  of  the  budget  estimates 
considered  by  the  Senate  committee  for 
fiscal  year  1970  was  $4,203,978,000. 

The  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  is 
over  the  budget  estimates  by  $789,450,- 
500,  of  which  $781,100,000  is  for  con- 
struction grants  for  waste  treatment 
works,  and  for  administration  of  these 
grants:  and  over  the  appropriations  for 
1969  by  $310,443,500. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  member 
of  this  subcommittee  for  over  20  years 
and  its  chairman  for  over  15  years,  and 
the  bill  as  recommended  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  water  resource  needs  of  the 
country. 

I  mentioned  pre%1ously  the  Increase 
recommended  over  the  budget  for  con- 
struction grants  for  waste  treatment 
works.  The  other  major  increases  In  the 
bill  are  for  the  construction  program 
for  the  Corps  of  Engine«rs  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation. 

When   President    Johnson   submitted 
his  budget  for  construction  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation of  $1,037,920,000  It  was  repre- 
sented as  an  austere  request.  Construc- 
tion schedules   for  most  projects  were 
delayed.  Subsequently,  President  Nixon 
renewed  the  budget  estimates  and  re- 
duced the  requests  for  these  programs 
b"  $180,365,000.  The  House  approved  in- 
creases in  these  programs  of  $61,518,500 
and  the  Senate  committee  recommended 
further    increases   of    $88,057,000    for    a 
total  increase  of  $149,575,000  over  the 
re\ised  budget.  The  Senate  bill  as  re- 
ported for  these  programs  is  still  $30.- 
789  500  below  the  austere  budget  recom- 
mended   bv    President    Johnson.    Many 
additional    worthy    projects    were    pre- 
sented to  us  which,  unfortunately,  we 
could  not  incorporate  in  the  bill  because 
of  the  fiscal  situation. 

Many  of  these  projects  were  author- 
ized anywhere  from  one  to  as  long  ago 
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as  20  years  and  many  of  them  should 
have  been  included  In  the  program. 

The  committee  report  explains  the 
committee  action.  However.  I  will  sum- 
marize the  major  changes  recommended 
by  the  committee. 

TITLE  I.  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
OPEIUTING  EXPENSES 

The  committee  recommended  a  net 
reduction  of  $44  million. 

The  committee  added  $4  million  to 
provide  for  full  operation  of  the  two  K 
reactors  at  Richland,  Wash. 

The  committee  recommended  a  re- 
duction of  $2  million  for  the  advanced 
systems  research  and  development  pro- 
gram which  the  House  committee  di- 
rected to  be  closed  out;  and  an  overall 
reduction  for  anticipated  slippage  of 
$46,000,000. 

PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  committee  recommended  an  in- 
crease of  $1,500,000  for  waste  storage 
tanks  at  Richland,  associated  with  the 
full  operation  of  the  two  K  reactors  re- 
stored xmder  operation  and  mainte- 
nance: an  increase  of  $25  million  for 
Uie  200-  Bev  accelerator  near  Chicago; 
and  atvlncrease  of  $7,525,000  for  capital 
equipment. 

TITLE  II.  —  DEPAgTMENT  OF  DEFENSE,  CORPS 

OF  ENGINEERS 

GENERAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

The  committee  increased  navigation 
studies,  $300,000;  flood  control  studies. 
$350,000;  beach  erosion  studies.  $25,000; 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  study.  $30,000; 
and  International  Hydrologic  Decade  to 
$445,000.  for  a  total  of  $1,150,000. 

CONSTRUCTION.    GENERAL 
PLANNING 

There  were  21  new  starts.  $2,355,000; 
with  four  increases.  $660,000;  and  the 
restoration  of  three  House  cuts.  $1,422.- 
000.  There  were  two  decreases  in  plan- 
ning. $1.000,000 — a  decrease  of  $500,000 
for  Gaysville;  and  for  Union  Reservoir 
the  committee  allowed  $1,050,000  for  con- 
struction in  lieu  of  $500,000  for  plan- 
ning— the  final  planning  total  was  $3,- 
437,000. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  right 
there? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  is  that  item  the 
Senator  is  reading? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  Gaysville. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  in  Vermont.  I 
thought  that  was  stricken  out. 

Mr.  ELLENDiER.  There  are  two  sep- 
arate projects.  Gaysville  and  Union  Res- 
ervoir. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Where  is  Union  Reservoir? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  Missouri. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Continuing  reading 
the  fiKtues.  Mr.  President,  26  new  staits, 
$15,788,000;  52  increases.  $43,902,000; 
and  seven  miscellaneous,  $5,350,000; 
total,  $65,040,000. 

MISSISSIPPI    RIVER    AND    TRIBUTARIES 

Increases:  Investigations.  $358,000; 
nine  construction,  $9,510,000:  restora- 
tion of  House  cut,  $172,000;  and  mainte- 
nance, $2,400,00Q;  total,  $12,400,000. 


OPERATION    AND    MAINTENANC* 

Increase  of  $7,300,000  for  additional 
maintenance  required  as  a  result  of  Hur- 
ricane Camille. 

GENERAL    rXPENSES 

Restoration  of  House  cut  of  $380,000. 

TITLE  in  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR.  FED- 
ERAL WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

POLLUTION     CONTROL     OPERATIONS 

Increase  for  Great  Lakes  demonstra- 
tion project,  $800,000. 

Increase  for  administration  of  con- 
.struction  grants  for  waste  treatment 
works.  $300,000. 

CONSTRUCTION     GRANTS    FOR    WASTE    TREATMENT 
WORKS 

Iiicrca.se  of  $400  million. 

I  have  for  months  been  working 
toward  an  appropriation  very  much 
above  the  admmistrations  request  of 
$214  million,  as  well  as  an  increase  over 
the  $600  million  approved  earlier  this 
year  by  the  Hou.se.  I  was.  therefore,  very 
pleased  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee approved  the  full  billion  dollars 
which  I  and  my  able  subcommittee  felt 
was  necessary.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
Senate  will  support  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation. 

Unless  we  take  |X)sitive  action  now. 
our  great  country  will  smother  and 
drown  in  its  own  waste  matter.  Even 
dumb  animals  have  enough  sense  to 
avoid  that  sort  of  ignominious  end. 

I  propose  to  fight  vigorously  for  the 
Senate  position  when  this  bill  Roes  to 
conference  with  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

BUREAU     or     RECLAMATION 

General  investigations:  Increase  of 
$60,000. 

Construction  and  rehabilitation:  three 
increases.  $3,000,000. 

VPPER     COLORADO     RIVER     STORAGE     PROJECT 

One  new  planning.  $130,000;  and  one 
increase  in  construction.  $4,000,000. 

BONNEVILLE     POWER     ADMINISTRATION 

No  chanse  in  the  amount  allowed. 
However,  the  committee  approved  a  re- 
programing  of  the  amount  allowed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  set  forth 
on  page  50  of  the  committee  report 

That,  by  the  way.  simply  authorizes 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  to  act 
as  an  agent  for  preference  customers  in 
obtaining  power  from  non-Federal  Gov- 
ernment generating  plants. 

TTTLE     rV.     TENNESSEE     VALLEY     AUTHORITY 

The  committee  has  recommended  a  net 
decrease  of  $300,000  as  follows:  Decrease 
of  $1,300,000  for  Duck  River  project  In- 
crease of  $1,000,000  for  Mills  River  Reser- 
voir. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  the  de- 
velopment of  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources requires  a  substantial  number 
of  new  starts  each  year  if  we  are  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  these  priceless  re- 
sources for  future  generations.  Last  year 
the  budget  estimates  provided  for  the 
completion  of  42  Corps  of  Engineers  proj- 
ects and  the  Initiation  of  six  new  proj- 
ects: and  the  •  Congress  added  three 
additional  new  starts.  This  year,  the 
budget  provides  for  the  completion  of  21 
Corps   of    Engineers   projects   and   the 


Initiation  of  only  seven  new  construction 
starts. 

Unless  we  assign  a  higher  priority  to 
water  resource  projects,  in  a  few  years 
we  will  have  a  water  crisis  similar  to  the 
one  we  are  now  facing  In  connection  with 
water  pollution.  To  adequately  satisfy 
our  water  needs,  we  must  have  both  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  available  when 
and  where  the  need  arises.  To  meet  these 
needs,  both  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees recommended  some  new  starts 
for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  President,  in  its  report,  the  com- 
mittee set  out  reasons  why  we  should 
continue,  and  expand,  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  for  the  future 
good  of  the  Nation. 

As  all  of  us  know,  it  takes  almost  10 
years  from  the  surveying  stage  throuMli 
the  planning  and  then  construction  of 
many  of  our  major  conservation  projects. 
It  strikes  me  that  we  .-should  not  neglect 
our  two  precious  resources  of  land  and 
water. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see.  with 
my  own  eyes,  wiiat  happened  In  coun- 
tries that  neglected  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  those  two  most  impor- 
tant resources,  land  and  water. 

At  one  time,  old  Persia,  in  Asia,  wa.s 
capable  of  feeding  a  population  of  100 
million.  The  great  area  of  Mesopotamia, 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrate.s 
Rivers,  sustained  the  Lives  of  50  million 
people.  Today,  that  whole  region  can 
barely  sustain  the  lives  of  14  million  peo- 
ple. The  neglect  of  the  great  water  re- 
sources of  that  area  brought  that  about 
The  Tigris  and  the  Eupiirates  Rivers 
were  permitted  to  overflow  year  after 
year;  and  carry  precious  top  soil  into  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  great  port  of  Bushire. 
which  I  have  visited,  was  at  one  time  lo- 
cated on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Today  it  is 
20  miles  inland.  A  once  fertile  region 
lias   become   largely   desert. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  by  the  year 
2000.  which  is  just  30  years  off.  we  will 
need  10  times  more  electricity  than  we 
now  produce  and  2' 2  times  more  water 
than  we  now  have.  The  way  to  obtain  it 
Is  simply  by  protecting  and  preserving 
the  resources  that  we  now  have. 

Land  is  a  finite  resource  to  which  we 
cannot  add.  We  lose  from  2  to  2  "4  mil- 
lion acres  a  year  by  erosion,  and  by  the 
expansion  of  cities  and  roads.  It  seems  to 
me  every  effort  should  be  made  to  retain 
this  great  resource  of  ours,  land,  which  is 
so  often  taken  for  granted  but  which  has 
been  protected  for  the  last  few  years  by 
means  that  were  not  known  more  than 
40  years  ago. 

We  have  been  able  to  harness  many 
rivers  In  our  country.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  great  Mississippi  Valley.  At  one  time, 
the  waters  that  dropped  from  the  skies 
Into  that  great  valley,  which  constitutes 
almost  40  percent  of  our  territory,  went 
down  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  space 
of  3  months.  Great  floods  were  caused 
throughout  the  area.  Now  we  have  har- 
nessed most  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into 
the  Mississippi,  so  that  today  we  can 
control  the  flow  and  let  the  water  come 
down  that  great  river  system  in  12 
months  instead  of  three,  thereby  pre- 
venting floods  and  ensuring  and  thereby 
providing  a  constant  supply. 
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It  Is  true  that  In  many  areas  in  the 
valley  there  are  still  flash  floods,  for 
which  we  have  found  no  remedy  as  yet 
But  Mr.  President,  what  I  am  advocating 
wltli  this  bill  is  not  for  my  time  or  the 
time  of  Senators  here  on  the  floor.  We 
must  think  In  terms  of  decades  ahead,  in 
order  to  sustain  the  vitaUty  and  the 
economy  of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  very  briefly  if  it  is  con- 
venient? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr  JAVITS.  I  just  wanted  to  thank 
the  Senator,  because  he  obviously  reads 
his  mall  and  pays  very  serious  attention 
to  what  Senators  submit  to  him.  On  three 
occasions  I  wrote  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  concerning  five  projects  of 
great  imporUnce  to  the  State  of  New 
York  including  the  New  York  Harbor 
anchorages  program,  the  Fire  Island- 
Montauk  Point  beach  erosion  prevention 
program,  the  Lake  Erie-Lake  Ontario 
Waterway  study,  the  Port  Jefferson  Har- 
bor dredging  project,  and  the  Great 
Lakes  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram. 

The  New  York  Harbor  anchorages 
project  In  the  port  of  New  York  to  deepen 
the  harbors  anchorages  is  one  of  the 
most  critical  needs  of  the  port,  and  will 
benefit  not  only  New  York  State,  but  the 
entire  Nation.  I  have  supported  this  on- 
going project  and  am  grateful  to  Sena- 
tor ELLENDER  and  his  subcommittee  for 
recommending  the  Senate  appropriate 
$2,900,000  for  this  program. 

The  beach  erosion  prevention  program 
between  Fire  Island  and  MonUuk  Point 
on  Long  Island  is  of  crucial  importance 
to  the  preservation  of  one  of  the  State's 
priceless  natural  resources.  I  requested 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
consider  reinstating  the  administration's 
cutback  for  this  program,  and  the  com- 
mittee responded  most  responsibly  and 
thoughtfully  by  increasing  the  appro- 
priation to  a  total  of  $880,000.  In  view  of 
the  necessity  for  completion  of  this  pro- 
cram  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  and  in 
light  of  the  new  capability  offered  by  the 
corps  and  the  State's  Indication  that 
sufficient  State  funds  are  available,  I  hope 
the  House  conferees  will  now  see  fit  to 
concur  with  the  Senate's  support  of  this 
program. 

With  respect  to  the  Lake  Erie-Lake 
Ontario  Waterway  study,  I  requested  an 
appropriation  to  permit  the  completion 
of  this  report  which  will  permit  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  St.  LawTcnce 
Seaway  system  so  important  to  the  mari- 
time economies  of  this  Nation  and  Can- 
ada. I  am  pleased  to  note  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended $100,000  for  this  study. 

I  requested  $50,000  to  permit  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  commence  a  pre- 
construction  study  for  the  dredging  of 
the  Port  Jefferson  Harbor  on  the  north 
shore  of  Long  Island  and  this  amoimt 
was  recommended  by  the  committee. 
This  study  Involves  a  reexamination  of 
the  plan  of  improvement  and  project 
economies. 

The  Great  Lakes  research  and  demon- 
stration program  is  of  great  import  to 
the  abatement  of  pollution  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  It  is  most  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 


recommended  the  full  $5.1  milUon  capa- 
bility of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  for  this  program. 
Examination  of  the  work  done  by  Mr. 
ELLENDER  and  his  subcommittee  indicates 
that  serious  attention  and  satisfaction 
were  given  to  the  needs  of  New  York 
State.  ^       ^      „ 

I  would  like  to  express  to  Senator  el- 
LENOER  what  I  know  to  be  the  thanks  of 
the  people  of  New  York  for  his  courage, 
and   that   of   the   Senator   from  North 
Dakota  iMr.  YouNO ,  and  my  other  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, in  directly  meeting  the  problem  of 
water  pollution.  I  commend  them  for  ap- 
propriating $1  billion  for  water  pollution 
control  construction  projects,  and  I  as- 
sure them  that  they  have  my  support  for 
that  appropriation.  The  appropriation  is 
of  tremendous  importance  to  us  in  New 
York  where  we  have  a  great  number  of 
ongoing  and  planned  projects.  New  York 
State    by  voting  for  a  $1  billion  pure 
waters  bond  issue  in   1965,  has  taken 
upon  itself  the  Initial  task  of  cleaning  up 
its  waters,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  Federal  Government,  imder  the  dis- 
tinguished  leadership    of   the   Senators 
from    Louisiana    <Mr.    Ellender)    and 
North  Dakota  <Mr.  Young),  is  now  fac- 
ing up  to  the  Nation's  needs  for  clean 
waters  also  by  this  appropriation  of  $1 

billion.  ,      ,     V,   i. 

I  think  it  is  a  splendid  example  of  what 
can  be  done  by  dedicated  men  when  they 
see  the  great  national  Issues  involved. 

I    thank   Senator   Ellender   and   the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  their  diligent  efforts  in  preparmg 
recommendations  for  the  public  works 
appropriations.  I  know  they  and  their 
able  assistants  have  weighed  each  appro- 
priation according  to  Its  need.  They  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  the  Senate. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr    ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
friend  from  New  York.  I  also  wish  to  add 
that  we  have  a  very  hard-working  sub- 
committee. When  one  has  to  sit  behind 
a  table  or  desk  and  listen  to  as  many  as 
1.200  witnesses,  as  we  have  done,  and 
have  45  sessions  in  which  to  hear  those 
witnesses,  either  verbally  or  as  a  result 
of  putting  their  statements  in  the  hear- 
ing record,  and  then  taking  all  that  in- 
formation and  putting  it  together  and 
then    trying    to    distribute    the    small 
amount  we  have  available  for  those  proj- 
ects, it  becomes  quite  a  tedious  task  to 
try  to  develop  ways  and  means  of  taking 
the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  pro- 
vided and  spreading  it  around  so  that  no 
important  area  will  be  neglected. 

The  subcommittee  and  the  whole  com- 
mittee were  proud  to  do  what  we  did  for 
the  great  State  of  New  York,  and  I  am 
only  sorry  we  could  not  have  done  more. 
We  shall  have  to  wait  for  another  occa- 
sion. But  I  can  assure  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  as  well  as  Senators  represent- 
ing all  the  50  States,  that,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  we  worked  diUgently  to  try, 
not  necessarily  to  solve  entirely  the  prob- 
lems in  the  various  States,  but  to  do 
something  to  maintain  the  work  already 
done,  to  try  to  protect  and  preserve  our 
land  and  water  resources,  and  to  make 
the  water  more  useful. 


As  I  have  stated  to  the  Senate  on  many 
occasions  during  my  tenure  on  the  com- 
mittee—for more  than  20  years,  now— 
and  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
with  the  assistance  of  Senators  who  have 
served  on  that  committee  devotedly,  we 
have    recommended    many    imbudgeted 
Items,  which  we  felt  at  the  time  should 
be  considered  at  once,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  wait  for  the  White  House 
to  tell  us  how  much  to  provide  for  the 
good   of   the  Nation.   I   am  proud.   Mr. 
President,  of  the  work  this  subcommit- 
tee has  accomplished  In  the  past.  Taking 
as  an  example  the  Ohio  Valley,  in  the 
past  20  years  we  have  reconstructed  many 
of  the  locks  and  dams  that  make  possible 
the  navigation  on  that  great  river.  We 
have  made  it  possible  by  these  works  to 
carry  heavy  loads  of  freight  as  far  up  the 
Ohio  River  as  Pittsburgh  and  on  down 
the   Mississippi    River    to    the   Gulf   of 
Mexico. 

If  we  had  not  started  this  program  20 
years  ago,  and  if  we  had  not  provided 
the  moneys  even  though  they  were  not 
budgeted,   today   our  national   economy 
would  be  lacking  in  transportation  fa- 
cilities. Our  railroads  can  no  longer  cope 
with    the    transportation    requirements 
that  exists  in  our  great  country  today. 
Take    for  example,  the  bulk  transpor- 
tation of  oil.  coal,  or  steel.  The  railroads 
do  not  usually  make  money  by  trans- 
porting these  heavy  loads;  but  by  water, 
it  has  been  made  possible  to  carry  huge 
amounts  of  these  commodities  at  a  much 
greater  saving  than  would  be  the  case 
otherwise.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  we  have  spent  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  provide  adequate  navigation  on 
the  Ohio,  on  the  Missouri,  and  on  the 
Mississippi,  today  our  coimtry  would  be 
caught  short  of  means  for  meeting  our 
transportation  requirements. 

We  have  buUt  the  intracoastal  canal, 
starting  at  BrownsvUle.  Tex.,  and  fol- 
lowing the  Gulf  Coast  across  Florida  and 
on  up  the  Atlantic  coast  to  New  Jersey 
in  the  Northeast.  There  Is  now  only  one 
missing  link  in  it.  the  great  Florida  Ca- 
nal, for  additional  work  on  which  the 
committee  has  provided  mone>'  in  the  bill_ 
The  justification  for  the  construction  of 
that  canal  has  been  shown  by  the  large 
tonnages  that  have  been  carried  over 
that  waterway.  We  said  originally  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  build  the  Gult 
Intracoastal  Waterway  when  the  tonnage 
was  estimated  at  arotmd  8  to  10  million 
tons.  Now  in  excess  of  80  million  tons 
annually  are  being  transported  on  that 
waterway. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  in  the  past 
has  been  not  only  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  water,  but  to  make  it  work  for 
us  In  the  case  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  the 
record  shows  that  we  have  constructed, 
or  have  almost  completed,  14  new  mod- 
em locks;  and  behind  each  of  those  locks 
great  pools  of  fresh  water  have  been 
formed  This  improvement  has  attracted 
industrv.  In  the  Ohio  VaUey  area,  the 
estimates  are  that  more  than  $30  bUllon 
of  new  industry  has  been  developed  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  fresh  water  and 
low-cost  water  transportation. 

Or  take  the  Mississippi  River.  In  my 
own  State,  between  Baton  Rouge  and 
New  Orleans,  it  is  now  possible  to  con- 
trol the  flow  of  water.  In  the  upper  nver. 
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and  in  all  of  the  tributaries  that  flow 
Into  it.  it  is  now  possible,  through  control 
fpxilities,  to  maintain  a  constant  flow  of 
fresh  wat.r  dawn  that  great  river.  As  a 
result,  several  large  chemical  plants  have 
rcc  ntly  be.n  constructed  in  that  reach 
of  the  river.  I  attended  the  dedication 
of  the  Union  Carbide  plant  just  a  few 
weeks  ago.  That  great  organization 
startd  o'lt  intending  to  spend  about  $50 
million  there.  When  I  visited  their  fn- 
cUitv  2  weeks  ago.  they  had  .^pcnt  $200 
mill  on.  and  propose  to  spend  $200  mil- 
lion more. 

Why?  Bt cause  of  the  availability  of 
deep  wat^  r  navigation,  os  well  rs  a  laiiro 
SLipply  of  fresh  water.  That  co.ild  not 
have  been  done.  Mr  President,  cwc  i  t 
that  far  tlie  pnst  L'O  yrar.s  wc  have  been 
vvork.n<?  to  make  the  waters  of  tlic  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tr  butp.ncs  How  dn\vi\ 
more  or  less  evenly  dur  ns;  a  space  of  lU 
months  of  ih?  year,  rath  r  than  only  t>:e 
3  months  when  the  .spring  fl.xd-s  come. 
Thre)iic:h  the  methods  that  are  n:nv  in 
effect,  it  is  p.ossible  to  control  even  salt 
water  intrusion.  Salt  water  )iad  inv.nlcd 
tlie  Port  of  New  0;leans  on  occasions, 
but  now  the  flow  of  water  can  ba  so 
resiilated  that  it  is  possible  to  allow  203 
million  iiallons  a  .second  to  pass,  let  us 
say.  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans  All 
this  has  come  about  throur'h  the  fore- 
sight of  some  of  us  in  Conciress  and  of 
tlie  Corps  of  Knsineers.  who  have  worked 
on  this  program. 

I  want  to  see  that  this  prosjress  cm- 
tinues.  There  would  be  a  shortage  of  fa- 
cilities in  many  areas  of  this  great  coun- 
ti-y  if  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  now 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman  had  not 
provided  in  the  pas*  for  the  contruction 
of  many  facilities  that  have  made  these 
benefits  possible. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  want 
to  give  credit  where  credit  belonp;s.  M.-^ny 
persons  have  done  much  to  develop  the 
water  resources  of  this  Nation,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  just  ex- 
plained. But  one  of  the  mo.st  powerful 
advocates  of  the  better  use  of  water  and 
the  better  con.ser\'ation  of  soil  and  water 
resources  is  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Ellender).  No  one 
has  given  more  consideration  to  any  ap- 
propriation bill  than  he  has  to  this  public 
works  bill. 

In  fact,  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  Appropriations  probably  heard 
more  witnesses  than  did  the  other  12 
subcommittees  on  appropriations  to- 
gether. 

I  know  something  about  the  many  Icng 
hours  of  work  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  his  able  as- 
sistant. Mr.  Kenneth  Bouquet,  devoted 
to  the  bill.  The  fair  and  thorough  han- 
dling of  the  bill  year  after  year  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  won  for  him 
the  high  confidence  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole.  ^ 

The  work  of  the  full  subcommittee  this 
year  encompasses  more  agencies  than 
ever  before.  For  example,  it  includes  the 
appropriation  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  with  all  its  difficult,  compli- 


cated problems.  But  the  chairman  held 
hearings  on  this  item  for  days.  He  dug 
into  it  thoroughly,  and  for  that  he  won 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  of  all 
others  who  witnessed  those  hearings. 
The  Senate  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
his  able  and  fair  handling  of  the  public 
works  anpr.-ipriation  bill  for  many  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
music  to  my  ears  to  licar  that  commen- 
dation from  my  distinguished  friend 
from  North  Dakota,  But  let  us  not  over- 
look tlie  fact  that,  as  a  whole,  we  have 
a  !;ocd  cemin,ltco.  one  that  works  to- 
i;cth?r. 

The  ff-ct  that  wo  have  the  courage  to 
.sj-eak  out  and  advocate  t;iCoe  projects,  in 
the  light  of  our  prcsout  fiscal  condition, 
IS.  to  me.  a  tiiL)urc  to  all  the  members 
of  th:>c:mmittec.  I  nm  hor-clul  that  Prts- 
id.Mit  Nix..n  will  .s-c  I)  It  that  all  tlie 
lunds  v.o  arc  now  a:.prv-priating  will  be 
t-p.nl  for  the  pu.poics  that  wc  intend. 

As  1  said.  i.ny  new  jircgram  of  any 
const ciuence  vee  initiate  n  j\v  will  require 
at  l;-ast  10  vcais  to  c:mplete.  And  when 
we  consider  that  the  i.eople  of  this  coun- 
try are  now  :hort  of  water  and  that  we 
will  have  to  sfvnd  InUions  of  dullars  to 
correct  air  and  uat:r  pollution— since 
ti-ese  tiunps  arc  liandmaidcns  end  go  to- 
gether—we  loalize  that  unle.'s  we  take 
care  of  tlie  situation  now.  tomorrow  will 
be  too  late. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Se.-ialoe  viciei? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yi.'ki. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  asked  the 
Senator  to  yield  to  me  at  this  point  be- 
cause wliat  I  am  about  to  say  largely 
echoes  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  has  just  said  so  very 
well. 

I  rise  to  pay  tribute,  as  did  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  recognize 
that  many  people  work  in  the  field  of 
consei"vation,  protection,  and  develop- 
ment of  o'.ir  water  resources.  However. 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  cannot  think  of 
anyone  who  works  harder  or  more  dili- 
gently or  puts  in  longer  or  more  tedious 
hours  than  does  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, the  chairman  of  the  subconamittee. 
I  also  want  to  commend  the  able  stafif 
work  of  Ken  Bousquct,  the  able  staff  as- 
sistant assigned  to  this  bill. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  started  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  back  en  March  19.  He 
was  still  hard  at  work  en  October  15.  He 
did  not  work  every  single  one  of  those 
d.\ys,  of  course.  However,  he  did  work  at 
45  sessions,  and  almost  invariably  the 
Senator  sat  as  chairman  and  presiding 
officer  of  the  committee,  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  exceptions. 

I  think,  as  was  ccmmented  on.  Sena- 
tors only  have  to  look  under  their  desks 
to  see  the  record  that  lias  been  compiled 
from  those  hearings,  some  7.194  pages.  I 
think  that  is  living  testimony  of  the  hard 
work  involved  in  hearing  more  than  1.200 
witnesses,  either  in  person  or  through 
their  written  statements  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee.  This  is  all  im- 
mensely time  consuming.  It  takes  long 
hours  and  diligence  and  great  patience. 

If    the   distingtushed   senior   Senator 


from  Louisiana  Is  not  the  foremost  lead- 
er in  this  field,  he  is  at  least  one  of  the 
foremost  leaders.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  it. 

I  heard  much  of  the  Senator's  openinT 
statement.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  heard  it 
all.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  develop 
tlie  many  benefits  that  flow  from  thee 
projects.  Tlie  Senator  may  have  covered 
that  before  I  came  to  the  Chamber.  If 
n..t.  I  think  it  is  a  messase  that  :h  u'd 
be  told  time  and  t  me  a^a:n  to  the  !  co- 
plc  of  this  countiy  berau:c  the  bcnenis 
that  !l.w  from  il'.d  co.itrol  projects  and 
rcclamativ,n  project-  ;ave  live;;  and  dol- 
laio  and  build  ccenemy. 

I  do  net  know  that  we  can  reduce  tho:  e 
thin:;;,  to  dollars,  tut  -t  ecita  n  y  means 
that  many  billions  of  d'llar.s  worth  cf 
pro!)city  has  teen  favcd  by  irason  of 
projects  that  go  to  fruit len. 

.■\ddAi(  ually.  and  I  th.nk  ths  rcint 
.h.u'd  be  undcrecncd.  I  c;uld  n  t  a";rcc 
m-:re  with  the  .'tatcmnit  th"-  Scnafr 
ju-t  made  ur.p.ing  the  Pre  idMit  of  the 
United  States  to  G^it  en  with  tlicie  prc,,- 
c  t;.  I  know  that  :f  thoy  aic  de.ayed  it 
will  c.i:t  far  more  money.  I  dj  not  know 
what  fi'^UiC  that  de'.ay  wi  u'.d  eeca.sicn  if 
translated  into  actual  dellars. 

I  was  \ory  happy  and  very  proud  to 
.suijpcrt  the  Senator  from  Loui-;ana  ;n 
hi-s  efloits  to  r.et  a  higher  funding  level 
and  to  get  on  to  the  work  of  water  con- 
rervation  and  preservation. 

I  think  that  is  an  important  point,  be- 
cau  e  every  year  of  delay  is  a  costly  year. 
And  in  the  long  run.  we  will  ray  very 
dearly  for  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

It  would  require  much  more  t'me  than 
we  have  for  me  to  i^tand  here  to  tell 
the  people  of  America  what  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  two  most 
important  resources,  land  and  water, 
have  meant.  I  do  not  say  this  boastfully, 
but  I  have  been  working  with  the  prob- 
lem since  I  was  a  teenager.  I  lived  on  a 
farm.  My  father  managed  a  large  sugar- 
cane farm.  Even  at  that  age  I  could  ece 
what  could  happen  if  we  did  not  try  to 
alleviate  the  conditions  which  existed  at 
the  time. 

I  saw  the  tragedies  wliich  happened  in 
our  country  because  of  our  neglect  in 
permitting  the  rich  topsoil  to  go  out  into 
the  sea  instead  of  trying  to  retain  it. 

As  I  began  to  look  around,  even  as  a 
teenager,  I  did  some  of  the  things  that 
are  now  being  done  for  soil  conservation. 
I  did  these  things  to  try  to  protect  and 
retain  this  precious  topsoil  in  our  area, 

I  can  well  remember  advising  my 
father  that  we  had  to  place  lateral  drains 
at  a  distance  of  about  150  feet  apart  to 
carry  off  the  water.  We  had  these  drains 
from  2 '2  to  3  feet  deep. 

After  plowing  the  land  in  between  the 
drains,  big  rains  would  come.  And  I  have 
seen  these  drains  completely  closed  and 
clogged  because  the  rains  would  carry 
the  topsoU  on  into  the  bayous  of  south 
Louisiana. 

I  wondered  why  it  was  that  we  could 
not  try  to  stop  this.  As  time  went  on, 
we  found  ways  and  means  to  alleviate 
the  situation. 

I  later  became  a  farmowner.  I  bought 
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a  farm  on  credit.  There  I  practiced  a  lot 
of  the  soil  conservation  techniques  which 
are  today  being  practiced  all  over  the 
Nation.  And  I  am  proud  of  that. 

When  I  see  some  of  these  columnists 
writing  article  after  article  about  this 
bill  being  a  pork  barrel,  and  the  money 
being  wasted  and  being  used  for  the  po- 
litical advantage  of  Representatives  and 
Senators,  I  could  sometimes  tise  a  whip 
on  them.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  peo- 
ple who  write  such  columns  do  not  under- 
stand the  problems  that  are  facing  our 

Nation.  ^         .      ^ 

Today,  the  amount  of  land  we  have 
for  cultivation  is  limited,  and  we  cannot 
produce  land  as  we  can  produce  other 
matter.  Unless  we  protect  and  preserve 
what  we  have  now.  with  our  population 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
2  percent  a  year,  I  wonder  what  will 
happen,  in  30,  40,  or  50  years,  when  we 
will  need  more  food  and  more  fiber. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  all  my  life  to 
try  to  protect  and  preserve  these  two 
great  resources.  To  me.  they  are  the 
greatest  wealth  the  Nation  has.  You  can 
have  all  the  gold,  diamonds,  emeralds, 
and  whatnot,  but  unless  you  protect 
your  land  resources  and  your  water,  so 
that  food  and  fiber  can  be  produced  in 
order  to  sustain  your  population,  all  those 
things  will  amount  to  nothing. 

I  wish  that  some  of  the  people  who 
cry    -pork  barrel"  would  take  the  time 
to  go  out  in  the  country  and  study  these 
problems  and  see  what  is  happening  and 
see  the  efforts  that  are  being  put  forth 
to  prevent  the  washing  away  of  our  top- 
soil    In  my  opinion,  if  they  have  any 
sense  at  all,  they  will  change  their  minds. 
To  me  there  is  no  doubt  that  unless  we 
continue  to  protect  and  preserve  these 
resources,  the  time  will  come  when  our 
land  wUl  be  almost  barren  in  many  areas. 
I  have  seen  that  happen  all  over  the 
world,  as  I  said  earlier,  one  can  trace 
back  conditions  that  exist  there  now  to 
neglect  by  the  people  of  those  areas  to 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  their 
land  and  water  resources.  I  do  not  want 
that  to  happen  in  our  country.  It  should 
not  happen.  That  is  why  I  have  been  in- 
sistent on  seeing  that  as  much  money 
as  possible  be  provided,  so  as  to  build 
these   programs   to   protect   our   water 
resources  and  to  make  the  water  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Nation,  instead  of  being  a 
destructive  force. 

I  could  be  more  specific  with  respect  to 
the  good  that  has  resulted. 

Take  the  great  Northwest,  specificaUy 
the  area  drained  by  the  Columbia 
River:  We  have  been  building  programs 
there  for  many  years,  and  I  am  proud 
that  I  was  here  to  help  and  to  vote  for 
funds  in  order  to  develop  the  great  dams 
that  have  been  constructed  to  aid  In  the 
production  of  electricity.  In  the  pending 
bill,  funds  are  provided  to  develop  more 
electricity  at  these  great  dams,  because 
we  were  able  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  Canada  whereby  we  could  prevent 
the  swift  flow  of  water  into  the  Columbia 
and  could  store  it,  so  that  more  and  more 
water  could  be  used  in  order  to  produce 
more  and  more  electricity  at  the  facilities 
already  built. 

Take  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  We  are 
now  producing  there  about  1,900,000  kilo- 


watts Because  we  entered  into  this 
agreement  with  Canada,  we  will  be  able 
to  double  the  installed  capacity  there — 
all  with  the  same  dam— this  additional 
power  will  require  only  the  installation 
of  new  generators  and  powerhouse.  This 
will  be  possible  because  we  are  able  to 
hold  back  more  water  up  the  Columbia 
River  in  Canada  and  on  its  tributaries, 
so  that  a  more  regulated  flow  of  water 
can  be  released  down  the  Columbia.  Tliis 
higher  regulated  flow  makes  possible  the 
installation  of  more  generating  facilities. 
All  these  things  can  be  done  as  we  go 
along.  We  can  add  to  the  generating  fa- 
cilities at  Grand  Coulee,  at  Bonneville, 
at  Chief  Joseph,  at  McNary,  and  the 
other  great  projects  that  have  been  built 
on  the  main  stem  of  the  Columbia.  It  will 
take  time.  It  cannot  be  done  overnight. 
Let  us  begin  now,  while  we  can. 

I  am  hopeful  that  President  Nixon  is 
going  to  adhere  to  a  letter  that  I  mailed 
to  him  on  August  26,  1969—1  have  not 
yet  received  an  answer — in  that  letter  I 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  in  order  to  main- 
tain these  programs  and  develop  them 
now,  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter,  which  I  wrote  to 
President  Nixon  almost  3  montiis  ago, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


us.  Sen.\te.  Committee  on 

Agriculture  and  Forestht. 
Washington,  DC,  August  26.  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  During  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks,  the  nation  has  witnessed  several 
natural  disasters  and  near-disasters  which 
have  worked  extreme  hardship  on  our  people. 
For  example,  note  the  following : 

The  brutal  hurricane  Camllle  that  wrecked 
the  Gulf  Coast  and  resulted  In  more  than  250 
known  deaths  and  perhaps  half  a  blUlon  dol- 
lars of  property  damage  In  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  alone. 

The  water  shortage  that  threatened  our 
Capital  City  in  midsummer,  followed  Imme- 
diately by  severe  flooding  In  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area. 

The  current  floods  on  the  James  River  in 
Virginia  which  may  result  in  as  many  as  200 
lives  lost  and  missing  and  $150  million  In 
property  damage. 

Although  we  do  not  have  the  means  totally 
to  prevent  such  natural  disasters,  this  great 
and  wealthy  nation  certainly  does  possess  the 
means  to  fortify  our  most  vulnerable  areas 
against  these  ravages  of  nature  and  to  mini- 
mize their  toll  of  damage  and  human 
suffering. 

We  do  have  the  know-how  to  minimize  the 
effects  of  severe  drought  on  our  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supplies.  We  do  have  the 
abUlty  to  prevent  flooding  of  our  great  river 
valleys.  We  do  know  how  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  the  tidal  waves  which  accompany 
coastal  storms. 

The  fact  Is.  however,  that  we  are  doing  far 
too  little  either  of  a  preventive  or  of  a  de- 
velopmental nature  and  are  In  fact  annually 
decreasing,  rather  than  increasing,  our  actual 
effort  in  the  field  of  water  resources  and 
flood  control  projects. 

This  unfortunate  sltutlon  seems  to  me  to 
call  for  a  reevaluatlon  of  our  priorities  in  the 
aUocatlon  of  Federal  funds.  In  effect,  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  must  be- 
come as  generous  and  as  urgently  concerned 


m  our  efforts  to  g\iard  against  damage  result- 
ing from  hurrlcanea  and  floods  as  you  your- 
self have  been  In  your  recent  efforts  to  bring 
reUef  and  rehabilitation  to  those  who  have 
suffered  so  gravely  on  the  Gulf  Coast  and  m 
Virginia. 

Appropriations  for  water  resource  develop- 
ment has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  me  lor 
a  number  of  years.  On  April   fourteenth  of 
this  year,  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia.  Senator  Randolph,   discussed   on   the 
Floor  of  the  Senate  a  statement  which  Budg- 
et Director  Robert  P.  Mayo  had  made  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  indicat- 
ing that  he  was  considering  a  freeze  on  pub- 
lic works  construction.  I  joined  in  the  col- 
loquy    that     followed     Senator     Randolph's 
statement,    at    which    time    I    discussed    my 
growing  concern  over  the  delays  In  the  com- 
pletion schedule  on  most  of  the  going  public 
works  projects  which  had  been  revealed  to 
our  Committee  during  the  hearings  on  the 
Public  Works  appropriation  bill  I  concluded 
my  remarks  by  restating  my  belief  that  we 
must  do  what  we  can  to  protect  our  two  most 
important  resources,  land  and  water.  If  we 
failed  to  do  that,  our  country  will  sustain 
great  losses. 

Subsequentlv,  in  May.  I  addressed  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Convention  at 
which  time  I  pointed  out  that  in  1964  the 
construction  program  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was 
$1,188,428,700,  or  atKJUt  1  09'":  of  the  1964 
budget.  I  noted  that  for  fiscal  year  1970.  the 
original  budget  request  for  these  two  agen- 
cies was  $1,038,920,000.  or  about  .49 '"r  of  the 
budget. 

The  request  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  subsequently 
cut  by  your  Administration  by  $181  million. 
The  revised  budget  represents  a  dollar  reduc- 
tion in  the  past  six  years  of  about  15.39": 
When  you  take  Into  account  the  rise  In  the 
cost  of  construction,  the  level  of  appropria- 
tions In  the  revised  budget  for  these  agen- 
cies represents  a  drop  in  construction  ca- 
pability of  about  50 '"r  since  1964! 

Similarly,  the  efforts  being  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  air  and  water 
pollution  are  completely  inadequate  to  cope 
with  the  severe  damage  these  problems  are 
working  on  our  environment  and.  In  fact. 
on  the  very  health  of  our  citizens.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  last  few  years  that  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  program  has 
been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  I  have  noticed  an 
increased  disparity  between  the  authoriza- 
tion for  construction  grants  for  sewerage 
treatment  facilities  and  the  appropriations 
requested,  as  indicated  below. 


Fiscal  year  Authorization 


Percent  of 

Appropriation       authorization 

requested  in  request  m 

ttie  budget  budget 


1968. 
1969. 
1970. 


J45O.0O0. 000     J200.000.000 

700, 000. 000   203. 000.  000 

1  000  000,000   214.000.000 


44. « 
29  0 

21  4 


I  have  received  well  over  1.000  letters  from 
individuals  and  organizations  urging  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  provide  the 
full  amount  authorized  for  construction 
grants  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Most  of  these 
letters  point  out  the  extent  to  which  the 
sUtes  and  their  political  subdivisions  have 
approved  bond  issues  to  finance  the  non- 
federal costs,  relying  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  meet  Its  share  of  the  cost 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  next  to  the  aU-  we 
breathe,  water  Is  our  most  precious  resource. 
It  seems  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  first  looks 
to  the  water  resource  program  for  a  dUpro- 
nortionate  share  of  any  contemplated  cuts 
whenever  there  Is  a  need  to  reduce  Federal 
expenditures. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  water  needs  of  the 
300   million  people   that   you  recently   esU- 
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mated  will  occupy  our  land  by  the  yeir  2000 
we  must  not  only  support  adequate  annual 
appropriations  for  the  orderly  development 
of  these  resources,  but  It  Is  also  essential  that 
the  unrealistic  iind  arbitrary  restrictions 
placed  on  project  evaluations  be  removed. 

For  instance,  the  basis  for  the  beneflt-to- 
cost  ratio  for  water  resource  projects  had  Us 
origin  In  the  1936  Flood  Control  Act.  where 
the  policy  wivs  established  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  Improve  or  participate  In 
the  improvement  of  rivers  and  other  water- 
ways for  Hood  control  purposes  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  general  welfare  If  the  benefiU 
to  whomsoever  they  may  accrue  are  In  excess 
of  the  estimated  cost  and  If  the  lives  and 
social  security  o(  people  are  otherwise  ad- 
versely affected. 

The  terms,  ■benefits"  and  "costs",  have  no 
meaning  In  the  abstract.  Tliey  must  be  re- 
lated to  objectives  In  order  to  give  these  terms 
me.^nlng.  Since  the  passage  of  that  Act.  the 
technicians  have  chosen  national  econt-mlc 
efficiency  as  the  sole  criteria  for  project  eval- 
uation and  have  disregarded  the  phrases.  'In 
the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  '  and  'U 
the  lives  and  social  security  of  the  people  are 
otherwise  adversely  affected". 

The  result  of  such  an  Interpretation  has 
been  that  as  far  as  flood  control  and  hurri- 
cane protection  projects  are  concerned,  we 
have  become  a  "cow  society".  If.  for  In.sUncc. 
B  thousand  cows  were  lost  In  a  flood  or  hur- 
dcanck^we  could  consider  the  economic  loss 
Involved  since  a  cow  had  an  economic  value  In 
the  market,  and  the  monetary  losses  sus- 
tained can  be  used  In  the  Justification  of 
protective  works.  On  the  other  hand.  If  a 
thousand  human  lives  were  lost.  It  would  not 
add  one  dollar  to  the  all-Important  economic 
evaluation  of  the  project.  The  loss  of  life 
and  human  suffering  associated  with  the 
havoc  wreaked  an  the  Gulf  Coast  by  Hurri- 
cane CamlUe  trainscends  the  imagination 

Fortunately,  the  Water  Resources  Council 
is  attempting  to  find  a  way  to  deal  with  this 
problem  of  recognizing  loss  of  life  and  misery 
associated  with  disastrous  noods,  by  setting 
up  four  separate  accounts  which  recognl?e 
national  objectives  other  tiian  economic  ef- 
ficiency such  as  regional  development,  en- 
vironmental benefits,  and  the  wellbelng  of 
man.  The  Council's  efforts  along  these  lines 
are  to  be  commended  and  they  de.<;erve  and 
need   your  personal  encouragement. 

Had  the  center  of  Camllle  been  50  miles 
east,  the  damage  to  New  Orleans  In  terms 
of  lives  lost  and  property  damaged  would 
have  been  incalculable.  Yet,  despite  this  near 
miss  and  in  spite  of  the  constant  threat  of 
hurricane  damage  to  the  New  Orleans  area, 
the  hurricane  protection  project  for  Lake 
Pontchartraln  will  continue  to  drag  along 
with  Inadequate  appropriations,  unless  the 
Administration  loosens  the  purse  strings 
and  cooperates  with  the  Congress  In  revamp- 
ing the  national  priorities  vls-a-vis  such 
protects 

The  budget  estimate  for  this  project  for 
fiscal  year  1967  was  »450.OOO  for  planning,  at 
a  time  when  the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  a 
capability  of  $1,600,000.  which  would  have 
permitted  the  initiation  of  construction.  Rec- 
ognizing the  potential  danger  to  New  Or- 
leans, the  Congress  provided  the  full  capa- 
bllliy  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

For  fiscal  year  1968,  the  original  budget 
w.is  $2,300,000.  which  was  subsequently  re- 
vised to  $3,260,000.  at  a  time  when  the  Corps' 
capability  was  84.500.000.  Again,  recognizing 
the  potential  loss  of  life  and  property,  the 
Congress  approved  the  $4,500,000. 

For  fiscal  yeair  1969.  the  budget  estimate 
was  $7,800,000.  compared  with  a  Corps  capa- 
bility of  $10,800,000.  But  in  view  of  the  ex- 
penditure celling  contained  In  the  Revenue 
and  E:xpendlture  Control  Act  of  1968.  the 
Committee,  although  recognizing  the  risk 
Involved  In  not  moving  forward  expeditiously 
on  this  project,  did  not  Increase  the  budgeted 


amount  for  this  project  or  any  other  project 
In  the  bin. 

For  fiscal  year  1970.  the  budget  estimate 
Is  only  $6  million,  compared  with  the  Corps' 
cmpablllty  of  $8,500,000.  Neither  New  Orlean* 
nor  the  nation  can  afford  the  gamble  of 
procrastination   on   this   project 

Similarly,  the  hurrlcme  protection  project. 
New  Orleans  to  Venice,  proceeds  at  an  alarm- 
ingly slow  rate.  Since  1967.  the  estimated 
completion  dale  for  thl.s  project  has  slipped 
from  June   1975  lo  December   1977. 

Two  years  ago,  I  secured  authorization  for 
a  study  of  the  l/oulslana  coastal  area,  looking 
toward  hurricane  prot«'ctlon,  the  protection 
of  the  physical  features  <f  the  coastline,  and 
reestabllsiiment  of  the  former  ecology  of  the 
area  which  contributed  so  much  not  only  to 
the  wlldl:fe  but  to  the  marine  resources  cf 
the  entire  Gulf  Ccust.  Nsturally.  I  was  dis- 
appointed this  year  to  find  that  the  budget 
provided  only  $C0  000  for  t"ie  continuation  of 
this  study  in  fiscal  year  1970.  At  least  double 
that  amount  will  be  required  for  satisfactory 
progrers  on  the  study,  and  I  Intend  to  uri;e 
my  subcommlttj-e  anci  the  Congress  to  ex- 
pedite'the  project  to  this  extent,  at  a  mini- 
mum 

A  few  weeks  ai;->.  this  nation  Indeed,  the 
whole  world— w.TR  thrilled  when  man  first  set 
foot  on  the  moon  In  reflecting  on  this  ac- 
complishment. I  had  occasion  to  rrc.iU  the 
hearings  which  I  had  recently  completed  on 
the  Public  Works  appropriation  bill,  where 
t'.ie  effect  of  the  budget  cuts  w'olch  your 
Administration  made  In  an  already  austere 
budget  submitted  by  President  Johnson  were 
graphically  revealed  to  the  Committee. 

Among  the  most  serious  ctits  that  I  recall 
were  those  affecting  the  Southern  Nevada 
Water  District,  the  Folsom  South  Canal  in 
Southern  California,  the  Bonneville  unit  of 
Central  Utah  Project,  the  Chatfield  Re.ser- 
volr  in  Colorado,  the  Newark  Bay.  Hacken- 
sack  and  Patsalc  Rivers  Project  In  New  Jer- 
sey, the  Wynoochee  Reservoir  In  Washington, 
the  New  Melones  Re.ervolr  In  California, 
the  Lake  Kemp  Reservoir  in  Texas,  and  many 
more. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  we  are  finding  that 
the  expenditure  ceilings  Imposed  on  the 
Corps  will  not  permit  contractors  to  pursue 
their  work  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  existing  contracts,  even  though  In  many 
cases  the  funds  are  available  or  requested. 
Failure  to  provide  funds  and  expenditure 
ceilings  adequate  to  permit  accomplishment 
of  existing  coniract,s  inevitably  will  Increase 
costs  on  all  Government  contracts  and  could 
even  result  In  legal  ac'lons  being  taken  by 
the  contractor  against  the  Government.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  our  priorities  are 
out  of  balance. 

These  thoughts  led  me  to  a  review  of  the 
requests  for  research  and  development  ap- 
propriations requested  by  President  John- 
son for  the  NASA  program,  and  I  found  that 
he  had  requested  $3,051,427,000.  Further  re- 
search revealed  th;<t  in  the  review  of  the 
1970  budget,  your  Administration  recom- 
mended  a  reduction   of  $45   million   in   this 


program,   or   about    I'l' 


In  contrast,   the 


'Construction.  General"  appropriation  re- 
quc'st  of  $769.420000  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers was  cut  $142,415,000.  or  about  IS';';. 
I  reallr.e  that  our  space  program  Is  based  on 
a  national  objective-- but  so  is  our  water 
resource  program. 

It  would  require  a  pood  deal  cl  Imagina- 
tion to  attempt  to  Identify  the  tangible  bene- 
fits that  will  result  fror^.  man's  flight  to  the 
moon.  Any  attempt  at  a  monetary  evaluation 
of  those  benefits  would  be  almost  Impossi- 
ble. If.  however,  these  benefits  could  be  Iden- 
tified and  evaluated,  the  realization  of  most 
of  the  benefits  would  be  projected  far  into 
the  future. 

If  we  applied  the  .<iame  economic  principles 
to  the  benefit-cost  evaluation  of  our  space 


propri.m  as  are  required  In  our  water  re- 
source program  (where  future  benefits  are 
discounted  at  a  rate  of  4''o  percent)  the 
benefits  expected  to  result  from  the  f^pace 
pr.Tgram  would  shrink  drastically.  For  in- 
stance, benefits  evaluated  at  $1  million  to 
be  realized  25  years  from  now  would  be  worth 
only  $304,200  In  terms  of  economic  Justifica- 
tion kr  a  project  under  today's  regulations 
A  $1  million  benefit  to  be  realized  50  years 
from  now  wr>u;d  provide  Justification  for  the 
expenditure  of  only  t92  600  today.  Such  a  sys- 
tem would  i>robably  kill  ihe  space  propram, 
Jast  as  11  is  now  strangling  our  vital  water 
resources,  flood  control  and  hurricane  pro- 
tecM   II  1  r.i'r.iin.-; 

I  am  rii  -losing  a  I'.st  of  selected  hurricanes 
and  their  damages,  complied  from  informa- 
ttun  provided  by  the  omce  of  Emergency 
rrepartdne  =  s  It  .should  be  recognized  that 
many  hurricanes  of  earlier  years  are  not 
listed.  In  fact,  during  the  recorded  history 
of  L-.ublain  alone  at  lea.st  150  hurricanes  or 
tropical  storms  have  battered  or  threatened 
the  copst  of  my  state 

I  ihlnk  It  is  interesting  to  not"  'hat.  based 
only  in  the  partial  stali.stlcs  available  to  us. 
the  averarre  damage  from  hurricanes  since 
the  turn  (.f  the  century  is  over  $85  million 
per  ye.ir.  During  the  last  30  years,  the  dam- 
age avera<?ed  $185  million.  During  the  last 
20  years,  the  damage  averaged  $200  million 
and  during  the  10-year  period  from  1958  to 
1968.  the  damage  averaged  about  $320  mil- 
lion If  this  progression  continues,  we  can 
expect  avcrare  damages  of  $500  mllUcn  a  year 
(or  a  t-jt\l  of  $5  billion)  over  the  next  decade 
Such  (lamai^e  tabulations  are  r.lways  on  the 
conservative  side  because,  by  their  nature, 
they  tend  to  exclude  many  categories  of 
physical  and  economic  loss.  As  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  loss  of  human  life  Is  a  factor 
that  IS  Incalculable  In  monetary  ternvs.  In 
addition,  there  are  the  Inaccuracy  of  com- 
plete inventory  estimates,  the  ImpjEsibllity 
of  r.xing  replacement  costs,  the  loes  of  busi- 
ness and  trade  to  local  enterprlres  and  to  the 
local  economy  In  general,  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment income,  the  loss  of  earning  ability  by 
those  who  are  too  old  to  "get  started"  again 
and  who  instead  become  pubUc  charges.  All 
of  these  factors  and  many  others  add  sub- 
stantially to  the  damage  estimates  that  are 
ascribed   to   various  hurricanes. 

Yet,  even  these  staggering  figures  tell  only 
part  of  the  story  of  the  "cost"  of  hurricanes. 
for  they  generally  do  not  include  the  multl- 
mllllcn  dollar  rehablUtatlcn  expenditures  by 
Federal.  State  and  local  governments  follow- 
ing the  disaster.  In  the  cose  of  Camllle.  the 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force.  NASA.  SBA.  HUD. 
HEW.  GSA.  USDA.  OEP.  and  numerous  other 
federal  agencies  are  spending  large  sums  to 
assist  in  the  recovery  effort.  Also.  In  terms 
of  the  federal  costs,  over  the  next  several 
years  both  Individual  and  corporate  tax  pay- 
ers win  be  deducting  from  their  Income 
taxes  considerable  sums  to  which  they  are 
eligible  as  a  result  of  the  hurricane  damages 
suffered. 

All  things  considered,  we  might  properly 
double  the  so-called  "damage  estimates." 
In  order  that  you  might  see  the  disparity 
between  these  enormous  damages  and  the 
feeble  efforts  being  made  to  provide  protec- 
tion. I  am  also  enclosing  a  status  report  of 
the  authorized  hurricane  protection  projects 
for  your  review. 

In  view  ol  the  magnitude  of  the  floods 
that  this  nation  has  experienced  tl  Is  year, 
the  recent  hurricane,  and  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate progress  being  made  in  meeting  the 
water  resource  needs  of  our  expanding  pop- 
ulation, I  expect  that  our  Committee  will 
respond  lo  the  needs  of  the  Country.  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  you  also  will  want 
to  take  another  look  at  your  recommenda- 
lioiis  .'or  water  resource  development  proj- 
ects,  particularly    those   relating    to   health. 
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safety  and  the  protwstlon  of  human  »'«■  Pf*"'' 
to  the  time  the  Congress  acts  on  the  Public 
Works  approprlmtions  requests  you  have  sub- 
mitted, and  I  urge  that  you  do  so 

I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  you  personHly.  or  wltb 
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a  small  bipartisan  group  of  concerned  mem-  country  would  simply  die  on  the  vine. 

LJ^flhe^ngress.  That  is  what  would  happen. 

^P^tfSy  ^^.  Mr.  BIBLE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 

ALLKN  J.  Ellendhi.  Is  jt  not  also  true  that  every 
Chairvian, 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works. 


Nam* 


Data 


Areas  affected 


Deaths 


North  Carolina  lo  Maine. 

f^ew  Jersey  to  Maine.     .     

South  Carolina  lo  New  York 

North  Carolina  to  New  York 

North  Carolina  to  New 
tngland. 

North  Carolina.     ..- 

Te«as  and  Louisiana      

Florida  to  New  England 

ai^uiBinuc:.  wv.  Texas  and  Louisiana       

MarchT»2        : ;   . .  Florida  to  New  tngland 

..^  ....  Auiiujtl%4 Florida  

Cleo... nrtober  1964  .Louisiana 

Hilda AuRusll%S  -  Florida  and  Louisiana 

^^ lijnel%6 Florida.  

S'™'.     September  1%7 Texas 

Beulah   ^ <;pntember  1%8  Florida 

Gladys  _-_--  ftuJusTl%9  ..  Central  giiit  coast  and  Virsinia. 


-.^.  Aujust  19M 

C«">' -  September  19b4 

""»,- October  1954  .  . 

""•',-- '.'.'."'..'..  August  1955 

Oianne -— 

...    September  1955. 
'*"•.„ June  1957.. 

^r.itv :;::::::::::: August  i%q 


Donna 
Carla. 
Great  Atlantic  coast  storm 


September  1961. 


60 
21 
95 

25 
184 

7 

390 

.    SO 

4S 

33 

3 

38 

7S 
7 

15 
b 

500 


AUTHORIZED  HURRICANE  PROTECTION  PROIECTS 


Project 


Year 
authorized 


Freeport.  Ten - \^ 

Port  Arthur,  Tex lo^a  %<» 

Texas  City.  Tex       l'*?Jf*' 

Lake  Pontchartrain.  La 

Morgan  City  and  vicinity. 

Louisiana 

New  Orleans  lo  Venice.  La 

Grand  Isle  and  vicinity, 

Louisiana — .  

Hillsborough  Bay.  Fla 

North  River  dike.  North  Carolina 

Top  Sail  Beach  and  Surl  City, 

North  Carolina     .       ^ 
Brunswick  County  beaches,  North 

Carolina   .. .  „      , 

Hyde  County  dike.  North  Carolina 
Neuse  River  barrier,  North 

Carolina.    .  

Ocracoke  Island.  North  Carolina. - 

Bodie  Island  North  Carolina 

Fire  i<;land  Inlet  to  Montauk 
Point,  New  York- ..      


1965 

1965 
1962 

1965 
1968 
1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1965 
1965 
1966 

1960 


Total  cost, 
estimated 


JI9.00Q.  000 
i9  900.000 
a  714,000 

166.000.000 

6  067,000 
43.400,000 

11  310.  COO 

1 3  088,  200 

500,  000 

r,  500,  000 

24,400.000 
3.272.000 

15.900.000 

7  150.  OM 
16.400.000 


Federal  cost 


Appropriation 
to  data 


1970  budget 


513  300.000 
41  600.000 
31  JOO.  000 

r.3,562,M0 

4  180.  DOO 
:i.  885,  000 

3  333.000 

9.163.200 

358,  000 

1 .  430,  000 

U.  400.  000 
2.290,000 

11  100,030 
1  880.000 
8.  800. 000 


$4  637.000 
8.  557,  000 
15.132.000 
12.498.000 

347.  000 
1.654.000 

408.000 


%2  200.000 
b  000.000 
1.100.000 
6,  000,  OUO 

150,000 
950,  000 


Estimated 

damaga 

(millions) 


}4ei 

252 

46 

832 


150 

500 
4m8 
200 
:29 
100 

1,420 

7 

500 

7 

'    750 


Capability 
ot  corps 


$2  200,000 
b  000.000 
1,100.000 
8.  500.  000 

200.000 
;.  400.  000 


109.000 


68.600.000        33.900,000  3.578,600 


500. 000 


15.  000 
0) 

0) 

110,000 
60.Oi>0 

im  000 

500.000 

<) 

500,  000 


1  Awaiting  action  by  local  interests 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
President  again  to  look  into  this  matter 
and  be  sure  that  the  money  we  are  ap- 
propriating today,  and  what  we  have  ap- 
propriated in  the  past,  will  be  used  for 
the  purposes  that  Congress  interids. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr  BIBLE.  I  repeat  my  commenda- 
tion of  the  senator  for  his  great  leader- 
ship and  his  vigorous  chairmanship  of 
this  committee  in  moving  this  bill  for- 
ward, I  subscribe  to  what  he  has  said- 
he  is  the  true  leader  in  this  field— be- 
cause it  docs  take  money  to  get  these 
projects  goins.  v,  «„ 

I  am  still  interested  in  just  rough  ng- 
ures  as  to  the  amount  of  money  spent, 
and  the  benefits  that  have  resulted.  The 
Senator  has  already  mentioned  the 
benefits  that  come  back  to  the  people  in 
terms  of  property  saved  by  virtue  of 
flood  control  projects.  That  must  be 
measurable  in  bilUons  of  dollars,  I  would 
think.  ^       .  ... 

Mr  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  wiU 
recall,  we  had  two  great  floods  on  the 
Missouri  River  8  or  9  years  ago.  We  had 
them  In  2  successive  years,  as  I  recaU— 
perhaps  one  in  1  year  and  one  2  years 


later  The  estimate  of  the  loss  sustained 
in  that  area  alone,  which  was  over  $2 
billion,  would  have  at  least  paid  for  the 
construction  of  all  the  projects  that 
were  then  authorized. 

Mr  BIBLE.  That  was  the  additional 
question  I  was  asking.  I  did  not  expect 
the  Senator  to  total  them  all  together, 
but  he  is  just  naming  two  projects. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  Hurricane 
Camille  occurred,  the  eye  of  the  hurri- 
cane passed  approximately  60  miles  east 
of  New  Orleans.  We  had  started  a  proj- 
ect there  4  vears  before,  and  we  had 
spent  $11  or  $12  mUlion  on  it.  The  En- 
gineers told  me  that  if  those  projects  had 
not  been  started  and  the  work  that  was 
then  done  had  not  been  there,  the  loss 
in  that  area  would  have  been  over  $91 
million— almost  as  much  as  it  will  cost  to 
complete  the  protection  program. 

I  say  that  it  is  shortsighted  on  the  part 
of  the  Presidentr-not  only  President 
Nixon  but  also  President  Johnson.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  did  not  spend  aU  the 
money  that  was  appropriated,  but  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  expenditure  of  that 
money  in  order  to  protect  and  preserve 
these  resources  for  future  generations  is 
as  important  to  us  as  to  win  a  war  any- 
where.   Without    those    resoiu-ces.    our 


_  year  5 

percent  is  added  to  the  construction  cost 
of  these  projects? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  At  least  5  percent.  As 
to  some  of  the  projects,  the  increase  may 
be  as  much  as  7>2  to  8  percent.  And  that 
is  a  cost  that  continues  to  increase.  In 
other  words,  on  a  project  that  could  have 
been  constructed  10  years  ago  for  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  the  amoimt  might  have  to 
be  doubled  today, 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  salute  him 
for  his  able  leadership  in  this  field. 

I  have  one  last  observation.  Coming 
from  the  West,  I  am  interested  in  rec- 
lamation. There  are  18  reclamation 
States.  The  Senator  commented  on  the 
benefits  from  these  projects.  Largely,  I 
think  they  pay  their  own  way.  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  reclamation  projects 
in  the  West,  when  they  pay  out  with  in- 
terest, pay  about  90  percent  of  the  in- 
vestment. Of  course,  there  are  nonreim- 
bursables.  such  as  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion and  wildlife,  but  over  and  above 
that  they  will  pay  about  90  percent  of 
their  wJiy. 

I  want  to  underscore  that  as  far  as  it 
deals  with  reclamation  projects,  those 
are  necessarily  an  adjunct  of  the  over- 
all water  conservation  and  preservation 
program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Without  those  proj- 
ects— and  the  Senator  knows  because  lie 
lives  there  and  he  has  seen  it^ the  econ- 
omy of  States  such  as  Nevada,  Wasli- 
Ington.  Oregon,  and  California,  where 
there  are  huge  deserts  and  where  water 
is  brought  to  the  land,  and  the  land  has 
been  made  to  bloom,  never  would  have 
been  developed  except  for  the  fact  that 
we  built  these  projects  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  water  and  bring  it  to  those 
areas. 

In  some  instances.  I  might  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Nevada,  we  have  gone 
a  little  far  in  providing  Federal  funds. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  critical  by  any 
means  but  a  few  years  ago  I  found  some 
instances  in  the  reclamation  program 
where  the  cost  to  the  Government  was 
as  much  as  $2,500  per  acre  to  brmg  wa- 
ter to  the  thristy  ground.  Tliat  is  a  lit- 
tle excessive,  but  examples  of  that  kind 
are  rare. 

Mr  BIBLE.  They  certainly  are. 
Mr  ELLENDER.  We  have  a  lot  or 
them  though,  in  which  the  Government 
puts  up  as  much  as  30  to  40  percent  of 
the  cost.  In  some  instances  this  money 
is  put  up  from  the  profits  that  are  made 
from  a  generating  plant  that  was  estab- 
lished in  the  area  to  be  irrigated.  Those 
are  all  right.  . 

I  want  to  continue  that  process,  and  in 
order  to  continue  that  process  we  have 
to  have  a  minimum  amount  of  money 
each  year.  Here  we  have  Provided  a  good 
deal  of  money  for  1967.  1968,  and  1969. 
which  ve  voted  on.  in  order  to  continue 
this  great  work.  But  we  are  domg  now 
about  50  percent  of  what  we  did  6  years 
ago  That  is  unconscionable.  We  can 
afford  to  let  that  decline  in  appropria- 
tions go  on  as  it  lias  been  in  the  past 
3  years. 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  It  is  also  true  Is  It  not 
that  the  population  is  growing? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  We  have  more  people  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  So  that  creates  more  de- 
rmnd  for  water.  a«  well  as  food  and  fiber. 

I  salute  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  thds  point  in  connection 
with  the  questions  asked  by  my  good 
friend  from  Nevada,  some  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  is  specific  on  some  of  the  bone- 
fits  that  have  been  derived  from  these 
water  resource  projects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PROJDCT    BENEFITS 

The  present  value  to  the  Nation  of  com- 
pleted projects  for  flood  control,  pollution 
control,  navigation,  water  supply,  reclama- 
tion, power  development,  and  recreation  is 
evident  .fxx>m  the  following: 

Flood ,  control — Benefits  realized  to  date, 
compared  with  expenditures  for  construction 
of  flood  control  facilities  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  are  as 
follows: 

{In  millions  ol  dollarsi 


Estimated 

tlood 

damai^es 

prevented 

Enpendilures 

lor  flood 

control 

lacilities 

Corps  ol  Engineers 
Bureau  ol  Reclamation   , 

18,000 

5.400 

674 

b76 

Tennessee  Valley  Autho 

ity 

iOO 

200 

Total             

19.174 

6,176 

Water  pollution  control  benefits— From 
the  Inception  of  the  program  12  years  ago, 
more  than  9.500  grants  have  been  made  to 
local  communities  to  assist  In  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  works.  These  facili- 
ties. In  providing  or  upgrading  the  treat- 
ment of  waste  from  approximately  75  million 
persons  residing  In  the  areas  served,  are 
helping  to  prevent  or  abate  pollution  of  the 
Nations  waters.  The  total  Federal  co.st  has 
been  $1.36  billion  with  State  and  local  in- 
vestment  totaling  nearly  $4.7  billion. 

Navigation  benefits. — The  navigation  sys- 
tem of  harbors  aiid  waterways  constructed 
by  the  Corps  of  EJnglneers  now  carry  almost 
1.4  billion  tons  of  traffic  annually,  principally 
In  those  commercial  items  which  do  not  re- 
quire rapid  movement,  but  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  growing  industrial  economy  of 
the  Nation.  Prominent  .imoiiK  these  com- 
modities are  504  million  tons  (about  148 
billion  gallons)  of  petroleum  and  Us  prod- 
ucts. 221  million  t»ns  of  coal  and  coke,  152 
million  tons  of  Iroei  ore.  iron  and  steel,  and 
110  million  tons  of  sand,  gravel  and  stone. 
The  waterways  now  carry  annually  about  281 
billion  ton-miles  of  freight  traffic,  continuing 
their  increasing  trend,  and  accouiit  for  the 
movement  of  approximately  one-sixth  of  the 
total  ton-mileage  of  the  Nation's  Intercity 
traffic 

Water  supply  bertc/ifs— Storage  in  the  res- 
ervoirs constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
furnishes  about  2.316  billion  gallons  of  mu- 
lucipal  and  industrial  water  to  about  18 
million  people  annually. 

Annual  power  benefits. — Power  benefits 
arising    from    hydro-electric    projects    oon- 


structed  and  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  annually  provide  the 
following : 

Installed  generating  capacity,  36  4  million 
kilowatts. 

Net  generation,  179.4  billion  kilowatt 
hours. 

Gross  revenues.  $700  million. 

Reclamation  benefits. — The  201  completed 
reservoirs  and  facilities  constructed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  now  Irrigate  about 
8  million  acres  producing  annually  crops 
valued  at  over  $18  billion. 

Federal  Income  tax  payments  on  reclama- 
tion projects  since  1940  of  about  $8  3  billion 
exceed  the  total  appropriations  (since  1902) 
of  $7  4  billion  for  project  facilities,  of  which 
89  percent  will  be  repaid  by  the  immediate 
beneficiaries. 

Visitor.^ 

Recreation  benefits —  days  annually 

Corps  of  Engineer  projects 227,000.000 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects,  49,  500,  000 
Tenne.ssee       Valley       Authority 

projects 45.400.000 


Total 321,900.000 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  page  47  of  the  report.  On  page 
47  I  find  this  language: 

The  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  section 
303(b)  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act  (Public  Law  90-537),  entering  into  an 
agreement,  including  provisions  for  indem- 
nification and  liability,  with  non-Federal  In- 
terests to  acquire  thermal  generating  capacity 
required  to  provide  pvimplng  power  for  the 
Central  Arizona  project.  The  committee  al- 
lowance includes  provision  for  payment  of 
the  Governments  share  of  the  costs  to  be  In- 
curred in  fiscal  year  1970  for  initiating  con- 
struction of  the  Navajo  steam-electric  plant. 
The  committee  has  no  objection  to  the  ad- 
vance of  funds  by  local  Interests  to  expedite 
planning  on  the  Central  Arizona  project. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  studies 
undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior have  led  him  to  conclude  that  the 
best  way  to  provide  water  for  the  central 
Arizona  project  is  to  build  a  thermal  gen- 
erating plant  and  to  piunp  water  from 
the  river  onto  the  higher  elevations, 
which  would  be  typical  of  the  central 
Arizona  project. 

I  assume  that  this  language  in  the  re- 
port deals  only  with  the  determination 
as  to  a  practical  way  to  bring  the  water 
up.  Am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  have,  of  course,  a  similar  situa- 
tion, as  the  Senator  will  recall,  at  Grand 
Coulee. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  raise  water  there 
from  the  Columbia  River  about  250  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river  so  as  to  create 
a  lake  in  the  old  bottom  of  the  Colimibia 
River  and  by  use  of  that  water  we  have 
been  able  to  irrigate  there  some  2  million 
acres  of  land.  The  Senator  is  familiar 
with  that. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Tliere  is  much  of 
that  which  is  going  to  be  done  in  the  Ari- 
zona project. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  wish  to  ask  another 
question  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee. 


We  have  two  basic  compacts  which 
constitute  the  law  of  the  river  on  the  Col- 
orado. One  is  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact, and  the  other  Is  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  compact.  The  committee,  in  the 
language  used  here,  is  not  trying  to  make 
any  determination  insofar  as  the  amount 
of  water  that  would  go  to  Arizona. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Nor  to  invalidate  in  any 
way  those  two  compacts.  Am  I  right 
about  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  other  words,  that  is  fixed  al- 
ready. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes,  it  is  fixed  according 
to  those  compacts. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  would  not 
abrogate  those  compacts  by  any  means. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  And  it  is  not  intended 
to  in  any  manner  change  or  abrogate 
them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  his  responsible  and  forward- 
looking  action  with  respect  to  the  appro- 
priation for  the  construction  of  water 
quality  treatment  facilities.  This  partic- 
ular appropriation  was  increased  $400.- 
000' over  the  House  figure  to  the  full 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  authoriza- 
tion of  SI  billion. 

There  are  few  actions  by  Congress 
which  will  meet  with  greater  response 
and  acclamation,  at  least  among  the  citi- 
zens of  my  State,  than  this  action  by 
the  committee.  In  my  judgment,  the 
committee  has  met  a  critical  problem 
in  the  United  States:  namely,  the  prob- 
lem of  water  pollution,  with  foresight 
and  understanding. 

The  pollution  of  our  waterways  is  a 
national  disgrace.  Every  major  river  sys- 
tem in  the  country  is  in  part  polluted.  In 
Maryland,  the  Potomac,  Patapsco.  Se- 
vern, and  Patuxent  Rivers  have  all  been 
fouled.  The  fact  is  that  our  Nation  is  no 
longer  a  land  of  clean  and  sparkling 
waters.  We  have  permitted  these  re- 
sources to  be  abused  and  are  now.  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  paying  the  price 
for  our  foolish,  wastefij,  and  costly  ways. 

In  order  to  clean  up  our  waters,  sub- 
stantial funding  of  Federal  programs  is 
required.  The  programs  already  exist. 
The  technology  is  available.  All  that  is 
lacking  is  the  money  and  the  action  of 
the  committee,  if  accepted  by  the  Senate 
and  then  the  House,  will  do  much  to  al- 
leviate this.  I  congratulate  again  the 
Senator  and  the  committee  for  the  lead- 
ership in  taking  that  very  forward- 
looking  position.  I  fully  support  this 
appropriation  recommendation  and  urge 
the  committee  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  President,  three  other  items  in 
H.R.  14159  are  of  particular  interest  to 
me.  The  first  is  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Basin  study  which  includes  the  hydraulic 
model  of  the  bay  to  be  constructed  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 

In  1965  Congress  recognized  the  im- 


portance of  the  Chesapeake  by  authoriz- 
ing a  special  study  made  necessary  by 
the  fragile  ecology  of  the  basin,  the 
great  growth  of  the  area,  and  our  basic 
lack  of  knowledge  about  this  great  body 
of  water.  In  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1965,  $6  million  was  authorized  for 
the  study  and  model.  In  June  of  this 
year  the  two  Maryland  Senators,  ad- 
vised that  the  costs  had  escalated,  in- 
troduced legislation.  S.  2356,  increasing 
the  authorization  to  $15  million. 

In  this  present  bill,  only  $330,000  is 
provided  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Basin 
study.  This,  reaUy,  is  sufficient  only  to 
keep  the  preliminary  planning  alive. 
While  disappointed  in  this  appropriation, 
I  recognize  the  financial  restrictions  un- 
der which  the  committee  operated.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  Bay  study  and 
model  and  express  both  my  hope  and  the 
urgent  necessity  of  next  year  providmg 
the  appropriate  level  of  funding  for  this 
most  important  project. 

The   second    item   of    interest   is   the 
Chesapeake    &    Delaware    Canal.    This 
canal  is  vital  to  the  economic  prosperity 
of   Baltimore   and   the   entire   State   of 
Maryland.  Presently,  it  is  being  enlarged 
by  the  corps  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
larger     ships,     particularly     container 
ships     now    coming    into    service.    The 
project  was  authorized  in  1954  with  ac- 
tual construction  begun  in  1962.  Fifteen 
miles  of  the  canals  46-mile  length  have 
yet  to  be  enlarged.  Already  the  project 
has  been  delayed  42  months,  and  I  feel 
it  is  imperative  that  these  15  remaining 
miles  be  completed  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  The  action  of  the  committee, 
in  recommending  a  $7  million  appropria- 
tion which  is  a  full  million  dollars  above 
the  administration's  budget  request  and 
$750  000  above  the  House  appropriation, 
wUl  do  much  to  accelerate  the  comple- 
tion of  the  canal.  I  thank  and  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana for  his  consideration  of  this  proj- 
ect  The  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal 
is  essential  to  Maryland's  well-being  and 
the    funds    appropriated    are    urgently 

required.  *,„„„i 

The  third  item  concerns  our  nauonai 
coastal  erosion  program. 

Mr   President.  I  wish  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  whether  or  not  he 
would  now  consider  an  amendment  in- 
creasing the  appropriation  for  the  na- 
tional shoreUne  study  by  $100,000.  If  I 
may  for  a  moment  refresh  the  Senator  s 
recollection,   in    1967   Congress  enacted 
my  legislation  authorizing  a  3-year  stiidy 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  determine 
the  extent  of  coasUl  erosion  on  the  93,- 
000  mUes  of  our  tidal  and  Great  Lakes 
shoreline.  A  third  of  this,  approximately 
33  000  miles  is  probably  eroding   at  a 
rather  uncomfortable  and  rapid  rate,  re- 
sulting in  well  over  a  loss  of  $50  mlUion 
per  year.  The  legislation  provided  for  a 
3-year  authorization  of  $1  million.  Funds 
were  to  be  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1969,  fiscal  year  1970,  and  fiscal  year  1971. 
However,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee had  already  passed  out  the  fiscal  year 
1969  appropriations  before  the  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  study  was  passed 
on  In  1968  so  that,  in  effect,  this  is  the 
first  year  we  will  be  appropriating  for 


that  study.  The  corps,  thus,  has  to  com- 
press 3  years  of  work  into  2.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  requested,  the  House  ap- 
propriated, and  the  committee  recom- 
mended $150,000  for  this,  the  second  year 
of  the  study,  although  actually  it  is  the 
first  year  funds  have  been  appropriated. 
The  additional  $100,000  would  be  used 
to  assist  the  corps  in  accelerating  its 
study,  and  provide  a  more  balanced 
allocation  of  funds. 

Mr  President,  I  am  told  that  erosion 
cxiits  along  the  coastline  of  Maine  with 
some  3.000  miles;  South  Carolina,  2.000 
miles-  Georgia  1.000  miles;  Louisiana 
7  000  miles;  Texas  3,000  miles;  Washing- 
ton 3,000  miles;  Alaska  5,000  miles; 
Michigan  2,800  miles:  .Massachusetts 
1  000  miles;  and  Oregon  1,000  miles. 
Other  States  have  erosion  problems  also. 
In  these  areas,  we  have  very  litUe 
actual  identification  as  to  just  how  bad 
the  erosion  is,  or  what  steps  should  be 
taken  We  do  not  know  the  cost  of  the 
damage   or    of    the    required   protection 

desired.  ^   ^.      ,    , 

The  19C9  Authorization  Act  directed 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  first  of  all,  to  con- 
duct a  basic  inventory  to  determine  the 
extent  of  erosion,  to  determine  those 
areas  where  significant  erosion  takes 
t.lac'  to  describe  generally  the  remedial 
action  required  and  to  estimate  roughly 
its  cost,  to  provide  a  set  of  priorities  for 
remedial  action,  and  then  to  set  up  shore 
protection  ruidelines  and  coastline  man- 
agement guidelines  for  proper  protection 
and  management  of  our  coasts.  A  final 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
is  to  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  $150,000  included  in  the  budgetary 
request  this  vear  would  enable  or  would 
begin  the  fieldwork  of  the  district  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  collecting  data  and  ex- 
amining Inventory.  The  fact  that  only 
2  years  remain  before  submission  of  a 
report    to    Congress    means    that    the 
$150,000  would  have  to  provide  that  most 
of  the  fieldwork  and  much  of  the  inven- 
tory analysis  be  completed  during  fiscal 
1970.  This  would  leave  the  finishing  of 
the  inventory  analysis,  the  establishment 
of  shoreline  protection  and  management 
guidelines,  and  the  wrap-up  and  final  re- 
port to  fiscal  1971.  This  is  a  great  deal 
of  work  for  1  year,  regardless  of  funds 
appropriated. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
authorization  runs  out  next  year.  I  should 
like  to  request  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  accept  an  amendment  increas- 
ing the  amount  by  $100,000— that  is. 
from  $150,000  to  $250,000.  in  order,  this 
year  to  finish  up  both  the  identification 
of  the  erosion  areas  and  the  analysis  part 
of  the  inventory  in  the  first  year. 

This  latter  part  would  cover  the  gen- 
eral plans  for  protective  devices  and  the 
general  cost  estimates,  and  leave  for 
next  year  the  protection  and  manage- 
ment guidelines,  the  wrap-up,  and  the 
final  report.  The  additional  $100,000 
would  enable  the  corps  to  complete  the 
fieldwork,  to  cover  the  data  collection, 
and  the  plans  and  cost  of  protective  de- 
vices that  together  make  up  the  inven- 
tory Otherwise  I  am  fearful  that  we  wUl 
not  be  able  to  get  the  project  properly 
completed  within  the  3  years  of  the 
original  authorization. 


I  feel  that  this  problem  of  coastal  ero- 
sion is  of  such  significant  national  con- 
cern that  the  additional  $100,000  is  war- 
ranted. The  finding  of  the  study  is  out 
of  balance,  considering  that  only  2 
rather  than  3  years  are  left  for  the 
corps  to  complete  the  study.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  this  amendment  benefits 
the  whole  country.  Its  scope  is  national 
rather  than  regional  or  limited  to  a 
single  State.  And  the  amount,  $100,000 
is  relatively  small. 

Already,  each  year,  the  cost  of  erosion 
runs  into  literally  millions  of  dollars, 
particularly  when  we  have  hurricanes 
where  there  are  no  protective  devices  to 

begin  with.  

We  have  never  had  a  complete  inven- 
tory on  the  problem  of  coastal  erosion 
particularly  in  regard  to  priorities  and 
guideUnes.  I  should  now  like  to  get  the 
thinking  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  my  proposed  amend- 

"^  Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Marj-land 
that  no  one  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee asking  for  the  sum  he  is  now  re- 
questing. It  is  my  belief  that  there  are 
erosion  control  studies  now  being  made 
in  many  areas  of  the  country  which  wUl 
assist  in  assessing  the  overall  require- 
ments which  the  study  referred  to  is  in- 
tended to  provide.  The  committee  has 
had  a  rule  in  the  past  of  confinmg  the  al- 
location of  increases  recommended  by  the 
Senate  to  requests  for  moneys  by  the 
witnesses  that  come  in  and  show  why 
additional    funds    are    required^    'There 
are  many  other  studies  for  which  re- 
quests were  made,  that  we  had  to  pass 
over,  as  the  Senator  knows,  which  are  of 
longer  vintage  than  this  om.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  funds  here  which 
will  eventually  assist  the  program  that 
the    Senator    has    in    mind.    I    would 
suggest  that  he  postpone  action  on  this 
matter.  .^  . 

Next  year,  when  the  committee  mect.s, 
and  that  will  not  be  far  off  now,  we  wUl 
again  consider  this  matter.  I  have  not 
gone  beyond  the  requests  made  by  wit- 
nesses that  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee That  was  my  reason  for  caUing  m 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  after  we  heard 
from  all  the  private  groups,  and  the  local 
people  in  the  various  areas  who  desired 
certain  projects. 

m  this  case,  as  I  said,  there  is  no  testi- 
mony supporting  the  increase,  I  would 
therefore  hesitate  to  accept  his  amend- 
ment, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  many  others,  on  which 
we  heard  a  lot  of  witnesses  whose  cases 
we  did  not  feel  to  be  justified. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I 
would  like  to  put  in  all  the  funds  possi- 
ble At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  meet 
with  the  House  and  maintain  our  re- 
sponsibUity  to  the  Senate  here.  What 
the  subcommittee  and  committee  is  try- 
ing to  do  is  provide  for  certam  areas 
enough  moneys  to  proceed  with  vital 
projects.  This  project  covers  many  more 
States  than  the  State  of  Maryland.  As 
I  said.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  go  into  the 
matter  the  next  year,  and  trj-  to  comply 
with  the  Senators  wishes 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  defer 
to    the    thinking   of    the    distinguished 
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chairman  on  It  and  I  will  not  offer  the 
amendment.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  engage  in  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  ELLEINDER.  We  must  consider  the 
csapabillties  of  the  Corps  of  ESigineers. 
Tliey  are  so  busy  with  other  things  that 
we  should  not  overload  them  but  should 
see  to  it  that  they  carry  on  as  they 
should. 

Mr.  TYDINGB.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  Senate 
report,  beginning  on  page  2  and  contain- 
ing all  of  page  3  down  to  the  last  full 
paragraph  of  the  three  pages.  It  covers 
some  of  the  matters  we  discussed  and 
puts  It  in  a  succinct  lorm  and  I  think 
it  will  be  very  informative  for  readers  of 
the  CONCRESSioiNAL  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WATER  RBSOORCE   DEVELOPMENT 

The  House  committee,  In  Its  report,  clearly 
set  forth  the  urgent  requirements  for  water 
resource  development  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  expanding  population,  and  the  critical 
funding  situation  facing  the  projects  which 
are  untler  construction  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers "Hhd  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  Importance  of  water  and  Its  conserva- 
tion and  development  was  placed  in  Its  prop- 
er perspective  by  President  Johnson  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1968,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sign- 
ing of  the  Colorado  River  project  bill,  when 
he  asked  those  present  to  con.slder  several 
very  crucial  fact*  of  the  time  In  which  we 
live. 

Pact  No.  1.  Next  to  the  air  we  breathe,  water 
Is  our  most  precious  resource. 

Bccau.'e  of  Its  inflexibility  as  to  quantity, 
water  is  somewhat  comparable  to  real  estate 
since  It  increases  in  value  with  increased 
population  similar  to  the  Increase  In  land 
values  ,is  our  population  increases  rind  com- 
petition grows  for  the  land  and  water.  One 
has  little  value  without   the  other 

On  September  17.  1964.  President  Johnson 
stated: 

"By  the  year  2000.  more  than  300  million 
Americans  will  need  10  times  the  power  and 
2' ..  times  the  water  that  we  now  consume." 

Four  years  later.  President  Johnson  trans- 
muted to  Congress  the  first  national  a.s.sess- 
ment  of  the  Nation's  water  resources  under 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965. 
That  report  showed  a  population  projection 
of  340  million  by  the  year  2000  and  468  mil- 
lion by  the  year  2020. 

Many  areas  of  the  country  are  experiencing 
falling  ground  vater  levels,  necessitating 
deeper  wells  and  Increased  pumping  costs. 
These  are  Just  signposts  of  things  to  come. 
Testimony  before  the  committee  this  year 
revealed  that  In  one  area  the  water  pumped 
from  wells.  base<l  on  carbon-14  tests,  was  laet 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  6,000  years  ago: 
and  In  another  area  the  subsidence  of  ground 
levels  resulting  from  the  mining  of  water  Is 
Increasing  construction  costs  about  2'^  per- 
cent a  year. 

When  one  considers  the  time  required  to 
develop  a  major  project — 3  years  or  more  for 
plajinlng  and  8  to  10  years  for  construction — 
It  is  evident  that  it  Is  none  too  early  to  start 
projects  needed  and  Justified.  They  will  be- 
come critically  urgent  long  before  they  can 
be  completed  on  an  economical  program. 
Crash  programs  should  be  avoided  If  at  all 
possible,  since  they  are  always  more  expen- 
sive than  necessary,  and  frequently  do  not 
provide  for  the  optimum  use  of  the  site. 

President  Jobnsota,  in  his  budget  message 
on  the  fiscal  year  i970  budget,  pointed  out 
that  between  1964  knd  1970  the  outlays  for 
major  social  progianxs  Increased  by  123 
percent.  During  thl^  same  period,  there  was 


an  actual  reduction  in  the  funds  recom- 
mended for  water  resources  development 

The  total  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1964  was  $109  billion,  of  which  the  construc- 
tion programs  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  were  $1,188,428.- 
700.  or  about  1  09  percent  of  the  bxidget  For 
fiscal  year  1970.  the  budget  estimates  total 
$210  1  billion,  and  the  estimate  for  the  con- 
.structlon  programs  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  totals  $1  - 
038.920.000  or  about  0  49  percent  of  the 
budget  In  actual  dollar.s.  there  Is  a  reduction 
of  ■t.l49.r)l)8.700.  or  about  a  12  ."i-prrcrnt 
tlccrrase 

When  one  considers  the  fact  that  the  c(  '  t 
of  construction  ha.s  increased  about  5  per- 
cent a  year,  the  estimate  is  about  the  equiv- 
alent of  $727,300,000  in  terms  of  construc- 
iion  costs  in  1964  From  the  standpoint  of  ac- 
tual con.structlon  which  can  be  accomplished, 
the  1970  program  ^ho\v.'i  n  reduclicii  of  about 
39  percent 

The  budi;et  submitted  by  President 
Johnson  ha-s  subsequently  been  reviewed  by 
President  Nixon  and  the  construction  re- 
(luests'  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  were  reduced  by 
another  $181  million  Thl.s  represents  a  dol- 
lar reduction  of  15  3  percent,  and  a  drop  In 
construction  potential  blnce  19G4  of  almost 
50  percent. 

On  September  4.  1969.  the  President  di- 
rected all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  put  into  efTect  Immediately  a  75- 
perccnt  reduction  in  new  contracts  for 
governmeiit   construction. 

This  year  has  been  a  year  of  disaster  The 
months  of  January  and  February  saw  \in- 
iisually  destructive  floods  in  California: 
the  spring  floods  of  the  Midwest  were  iiar- 
tlcularly  damaging  and,  except  for  the-costly 
rmergency  work  undertaken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Operation  Foresight,  would  have 
been  the  most  destructive  floods  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  area  In  August,  the  devastation 
resulting  from  Hurricane  Camllle  along  the 
u'ulf  coast  and  the  accompanying  heavy 
llood-prochiclng  rains  as  far  north  as  Vir- 
ginia resulted  in  (lama<»es  exceeding  any 
litlier  storm  of  this  century. 

For  the.se  reasons,  the  committee  feels  that 
duty  and  responsibility  to  provide  the  funds 
for  the  continuation  of  the  water  resources 
program  In  excess  of  the  budget  requests, 
and.  notwithstanding  the  President's  direc- 
tive for  a  75-percpnt  reduction,  for  new  con- 
tracts for  Government  construction.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  Congress  has  the 
duty  and  responsibility  to  provide  the  funds 
accessary  to  continue  these  essential  pro- 
grams If  the  administration  refuses  to  spend 
the  funds  appropriated.  It  will  be  their  re- 
sponsibility to  explain  to  the  victims  of  flood 
and  hurricane  disasters  the  higher  priority 
of  other  Federal  programs  over  the  pro- 
grams for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and 
security. 

In  line  with  the  above,  the  committee  has 
provided  Increases  in  projects  iinderway  and 
for  additional  new  planning  and  construc- 
tion starts. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  aU 
In  all,  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  have  re- 
ported a  good  bill  to  the  Senate.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  it.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  supporting 
the  bill  and  voting  for  it.  so  that  we 
can  go  soon  to  conference  with  the 
House. 

CONGRESS   MUST  APPROPRIATE   NECESSARY   FUNDS 
TO  PURIFY  OUR  WATERS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
new  sense  of  urgency  for  national  en- 
vironmental quality  is  embodied  in  title 
3  of  the  appropriation  bill  pending  in 
the  Senate  today.  Thla  legislation,  very 
importantly  reasserts  the  initiative  of 


the  Congress  in  funding  the  water  qual- 
ity improvement  program. 

I  commend  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender),  as  I 
commend  also  all  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  for 
emphasizing,  as  we  do  in  this  measure, 
the  need  to  protect  this  Nations  water 
quality. 

We  have  been,  until  now  too  timid, 
in  that  wc  have  not  followed  the  au- 
thorizations with  the  necessary  appro- 
priations to  come  to  griiJS  with  the  con- 
tamination of  the  water  supplies  of  this 
country,  especially  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

Those  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
have  worked  on  this  particular  mat- 
ter— that  is,  the  approval  of  $1  billion 
for  water  pollution  control — have  my 
sincere  thanks.  They  have  taken  another 
and  a  significant  step  in  what  I  hope 
will  be  a  imited  frontal  attack  on  the 
very  serious  problem  of  improving  wa- 
ter quality. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  carping 
critic,  but  I  do  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  present  admitiistration  has  re- 
quested only  $214  million  for  this  pio- 
sram.  That  amount,  of  course,  was  raised 
considerably  in  the  House,  when  $600 
million  was  approved.  But  now  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  iMr.  Ellender  >  ably 
presents  a  well-reasoned  argument  for 
tlie  full  authorization  of  $1  billion  to 
take  care  of  this  imperative  need,  which 
affects  millions  and  millions,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  the  people  of  this  countiy. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  although  the 
$1  billion  was  not  contained  in  the  af- 
firmative action  taken  there,  the  figure 
that  is  now  contained  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill  failed  by  only  two  votes.  So  it 
is  my  hope  that,  after  the  measure  is 
passed  in  the  Senate  and  goes  to  con- 
ference with  the  House,  the  almost  even 
vote,  as  it  were,  in  the  House  will  pre- 
vail as  the  conferees  of  that  body  meet 
with  the  conferees  of  the  Senate,  hope- 
fully to  agree  upon  the  $1  billion  figure. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  com- 
mend by  name  certain  Senators  who 
serve  on  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
the  authorizing  committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  the  very  greatest  admiration 
for  the  pioneering  work  which  is  being 
carried  forward  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  <Mr.  Muskie)  in  this  field.  He 
chairs  our  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution.  The  efforts  which  he 
and  other  Senators  have  made,  including 
Senator  Cooper  and  Senator  Boccs.  re- 
gardless of  party,  have  reenforced  my 
feeling,  as  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, that  our  work  has  begun,  but  in 
no  sense  has  it  been  completed,  and  we 
must  move  forward. 

The  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  authorizing  committee, 
have  been  privileged  to  have  had  the 
supKjrb  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Ellender)  in  developing 
the  sound  basis  for  the  $1  billion  appro- 
priation. If  we  had  not  justified  it,  if  it 
had  not  been  needed,  then  It  would  be 
another  figure.  But  the  need  is  there.  The 
urgency  is  there.  *rhe  reasons  why  we 
should  do  it  now,  and  not  later,  are 
apparent. 

As  I  said,  this  measure  provides  for  $1 
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Mllion,  but  I  thin,  it  is  important  to  ^^^^^.^'^^^ ^fS.e'lT^: o^'-  l^^Jc:^^on^ln.Tr£'^l'^l 

point  out  that  it  is  a  coop^Uve  effort  resp^nsibUity  ^^^^^j^^J^^^?  does  not  show  it  at  another  point,  I  ask 

The  program  cannot  succeed  solely  by  ^^^^^^  °"/j.-^|™  M^Pre^^^        in  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the     Federal     Oovermnent-s     spendmg  ^^^^^^J^l^^^^^^' S^,^iSnres.  the  Record  at  this  point  a  chart  show- 

rraLrS^fThts^ta^^nd^ofhe^^^olftr.     -vf^^^^^^^^  '"'^rH^y^^TTl.^ec.on.  the  chart 

Z  subdivi^ons    The  PoUUcal  subdivi-     -^X^^^^^J-^o^,^^^^^^  waTorder^'o  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

'"''S^T^'^Tui'r.nZ'^A^^n.     tCi^%hel"a^;eas.  in  fact,  there  a«.     as  follows: 

lion  in  Federal  funds?  This  is  matching  allocations  of  reimbursement  funds  under  proposed  tydings  amendment 

money.  It  will  contribute  to  the  con- ^ 

.strUCtlon   of   sewage    treatment    facilities  percentage  Possible  appropriations 

throughout  the  country.  '"TdVanced         pre.,nln?,'nl  1i5^:^^00       J20^:H^^3         JIOO.OOO.OM 

It  will  serve  as  a  stunulus  to  the  States  states ^ _ 

as   they   undertake,   with   the   pohtical     —       -  «o  soo  ooo  ?o  79       tt2  370  000       jji.sso.ooo        «o,  790. 000 

subdivisions,    to   do    the   job    which   must      Connecticut - tlolrsOM  bi  31  163:93Q:ooO         102.620,000  ijjio.ooo 

be  done.  It  is  a  commitment,  and  Con-   -^o'^  -::::::::::::::::::::::::    '^Uoo  >  >9      3 .70.000      2.380000       ,,mooo 

gress  must  not  fail  in  its  responsibihty     Massachusetts ■Ivm  23  69o'ooo  460.ooo  230.00a 

to  provide  the  necessary  moneys  after   ^p«r,tani.::::::::::-.:::::::::::-.:     i^-f^^-z  ,llt      I^IX     il:m:'c^      ^V^i°^o 

authorizing  the  program.  Maryland ^^■^^^■°°° !!_"" '     ' 

Let   us   think,   as   this   appropriation  Totaiprehnancmg-     .  .      ..      292,9«,ooo  ,  - 

comes  before  us  today,  what  the  back- ^ _ — 

r^as  3-  ye'r"ago"?haf  "rieiate  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  legislation.  I  unanimousconsent  that  the  order  for  the 
'iaan^mously  passel  the  biU  that  came  conclude,  is  a  reaffirmation  of  our  com-  ^---p-^^^G  "opFICER.  Without 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,     mitment— a  commitment,  I  think,  to  aU        ™t  ^"!n„rv^~,^ll/ 

ReTwmSn  A«  or  1966  was.  in  a  sense,     that  the  job  mua  be  done,  and  mnst  be    'l?; ''■2Sj|'Sr'??e5de^?  on^halt  of 

l=3^Sr&r  Hl^r^HEr  ,^^Bk^=- 

non  program  in  I^ee  compromised  down  fresh,  clean  water  in  our  rivers  and  our  ment  and  ask  that  it  be  sUted_ 

frnm   the   Senate-oassed   version  of   $6  lakes.  In  West  Virginia,  the  State  which  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Sn    we   rSlni^eTthe   tfme   which  we  call  the  Mother  of  Rivers  because  so  amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  bene- 

was  necessary  to  move  this  program  for-  many  rivers  originate  in  our  highlands,  fit  of  the  Senate.                         x„i,„^.,. 

ward    It  Va7 1^  be  a  5-year  effort.  we  understand  this  problem  full  well.  The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows . 

Onlv  sUKhtly  more  than  $550  million  Again  I  commend  all  those  Senators,  on  page  30.  line  3,  strike  out  the  figure 

have  been  appropriated  for  the  original  particularly  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  $50,300,000  and  insert  in  ueu  thereof  the 

authorSion  of  $3.5  billion.  •  Mr.  Ellender)  ,  and  the  members  of  the  figure  $51,600,000. 

I  repeat  the  administration  asked  Appropriations  Committee  ana  tne  com-  ^^  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
only  $214  miUion  this  year.  There  are  mittee  on  PubUc  Works,  who  have  ^^^^  would  provide  for  beginning  a  ver>' 
only  2  years  remaining.  I  remind  my  col-  brought  this  measure  before  us  today.  1  vk-orthwhile  and  severely  needed  develop- 
leagues  and  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  respectfully  suggest  that  our  action  on  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^,^^  tnbutarj-  of  the 
fallen  far  behind  the  commitment  which  this  measure  will  be  in  the  ff t"re  PJ  Tennessee  River. 

the  Congress  made  in  the  area  of  im-  underscoring  our  recognition  of  the  neeo  ,^^^  ^.^^^^  ^.^^j^^,  .^  ^  populous  area.  It 

proving  the  environment  and  purifying  for   not   partial,    but    full    commitment  .^  ^  rapidly  growing  area  in  which  the 

the  water  supply  for  many  sources  and  to  the  effort  envisioned  by  the  action  01  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^^  supply  is  very 

for  many  needs  in  the  United  SUtes.  Congress  in  1966.            ,,     ,  .,              ..  Dressing 

The  issue  is  clearly  stressed  in  edit«-  ^r  SPONG^  Mn  President  lam  gr^^^^  ^^^                 ^^^  ^^^^  ,^,,f^iiy   3^,^- 

rial  comment  in  the  Morgantown.  W.  Va..  fied    that    ^he    comm  ttee    has    fecom  ^^^.^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  communities 

Dominion-Post     of      this      past     Sun-  ^^e^fed  an  appropriation  of  $1  b^^^^^^^  J         ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^e  Duck 

day.     the     editorial     emphasizes     that:  «^aM970  to  provide  Federal  grants  for  j^^         ^sQ^iation.    They    have    a    close 

••clean  streams  are  a  lofty  ideal  toward  ^o^^^^-^^^^o"  «^  ^^^'^fl^.^^^fr^'f  ^  ^  in  ^^•ol•king   relationship.   It   is  remarkably 

which  Americans  in  general  and  West  I  support  the  ^^PJ^'P''^^'^^^^^^   "  cooperative.  They  have  approached  the 

Virgmians  in  general  are  proceeding  in  dication   of    ^ny  ^^esir^  .1 « t L?  rPsources  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  consid- 

an   agonizingly  slow   manner."   I   agree  qualm-  of  the  Nation  syt^r  resources^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

with  that  statement.  The  Congress  committed  lUelf  in  1966  g^^.gyed  the  proposed  project.  And 

We  made  a  promise.  Mr.  President,  in  to  fundmg  the  Program  at  the  billion-  ^^  ^  understand  it.  the  Tennessee  Valley 

1966.  to  help  the  States  aid  their  munici-  ^°}it            ZJ'^^f.r.^J^n^  the  Nation's  Authority   has   favorably   recommended 

palities  to  develop  clean  water  programs.  The  urgency  of  solving  the  Nation  s  ^ 

which  would  assure  benefits  not  to  just  water  Poll"t»o"  problems  amply  ji^tifies  ^   ^^             ^^^^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^  ^ 

segments  of  our  population,  but  to  all  a"„aPP^°P"^^'°"  !"  t^'.^^f  °iJ,inistra-  Buished  chairman  of  the  committee  wiU 

Americans:  and  we  did  it  not  only  with  f '^^""Jf  ^'j^^^^f^fi^'^^^^'  commended  be  willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  An 

the  thought  of  partially  meeting  the  im-  t;on  The  committee  is  U,  be  commended  ^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  .^rt  would  in  no  sense 

mediate  need-although  we  were  too  late  for  its  action  on  this  matter_  ^^^  benefits  to  be  realized 

then-but  in  terms  of  realistic  programs  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Pin  ^^ ^^  ^^.^  development  will  be  lasting  and 

for  the  future.  is  °P%^°  ^"JJ^r^^^Mr  President   I  sug-     will  be  very  substantial. 

The    Federal    Water    Pollution    Con-         Mr.  ELLENDER_  Mr  President,  I  sug  j  ^.jn  ^ot  take  the  time  of  the  Senator 

trol  Administration  has  estimated  the  gest^^^^3,'„^iiS,^  °i.  ^^f^^^^^       The  clerk  to  give  a  detailed  discussion.  However.  I 

backlog    of   projects    for   5   years-that  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  w.^b  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^j  ^  ^ave  prmted 

would  be  through  1973— at  $8  billion.  We  wiU  call  the  roll.  jnto  the  Record  a  justification  for  the 

had  $3.5  billion.  I  repeat,  in  the  meas-  The    assistant   legislative    clerk    pio  ^^^^^^ 

ure  as  finally  authorized.  So  we  have  al-  <^eeded to caUthe roll^     p,.esident  I  ask  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

ready  failed  in  part;  how  can  we  con-  Mr.  ELLENDtK.  Mr.  t^eslaeul,  1  «»n. 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows; 

IHtrooucttok 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  report  la  to  provide 
ovlclfnie  to  show  that  the  benents  tl?rlved 
frr.m  public  Inveetment  are  more  likely  to  be 
iiia!:l!i  ized  If  the  Investment  Is  made  In  an 
..re.i  where  .i  regional  agency  as  the  Upper 
Dick  Ulver  Development  Aijcncy  exists.  I  lie 
!,i)  r!,  describes  the  activities  tif  the  Upper 
nu?k  Klver  Development  Agency  ;ind  Afso- 
CiaM-n  and  considers  Us  prolecls  In  relation 
to  th?  exp.in;ion  benefits  whl-h  will  result 
trim  the  pub  Ic  investment  In  the  Upper 
Oack  River  Are.i. 

The  Upper  Duck  RUer  Development 
Agency,  Upper  Duck  River  UoveUpment  As- 
sDcl.Ulon,  .tnd  ih9  Upper  Duck  River  Kej^lonal 
Planning  C\i:iiml$rlon  work  together  on  both 
long  range  and  short  ran-'c  plans  f  v  r  compre- 
hensive development  of  the  natur.l  and 
human  re.^uurces  of  the  Up.ier  Uu'k  River 
Valley.  The  actU-ltles  include  a  wholesome 
workln,^  relationship  with  other  .\gc;icies  and 
groups  on  luc.il,  at.ae.  and  Pcder.il  Icvel:i 

A  summ  iry  of  the  history  and  alms  of  the 
Agency  and  A'soelation  are  given  as  back- 
ground lnfarmatlc|n. 

HISTORY 

Leaders  In  the  Upper  Duck  Rp.er  Basin 
re-oB'n.zed  there  were  problems  and  ta'^ks  ;hat 
require  the  unified  efforts  of  several  com- 
m-unttRrSraiid  ieveral  Counties.  In  .lulv.  196'1, 
the  Upper  Duck  rUver  Development  Associa- 
te n  w.is  i.rui.uilzcd  for  the  purpose  of  plan- 
ning aod  exe-ulin.;  protirams  to  Implement 
development  of  tl»e  re.-^ources  In  the  four- 
C'.>unty  Upper  Duck  River  Basin  In  due 
course  erf  time,  the  Assoclitlon  was  chartered 
under  the  laws  o;  the  state  of  Tennessee  as 
a  tributary  area  The  Assoct.itlon's  tlrst  task 
was  an  Inveutcry  cf  Its  resources  R'source 
work  (groups  were  Organized  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  technlc.il  rerresentatlvcs  from 
TVA.  end  resource  Inventory  reports  were 
prepared  and  jiubllshed  in  June.  19G5. 

Tlie  leaders  In  this  area-wine  effort  rec- 
op:nl7,ed  the  need  for  legal  5tatus  and  finan- 
cial a.'^slstance.  This  w;'6  accomplished  with 
the  enactment  of  legislation  creating  the 
Up!>er  Duck  Ruier  Devel.jpment  Agency, 
which  was  signed  Into  law  on  March  3.  19G5. 
ty  the  Governor.  The  Agency  Directors  were 
appointed  In  July.  1963  ana  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  \gency  was  finally  consummnted 
In  September.  1965.  One  of  the  early  efforts 
of  the  Agency  was  toward  the  establ.shment 
of  a  junior  college  to  serve  a  feven-county 
area  In  the  Upper  Duck  and  Elk  River  Water- 
sheds. This  was  undertaken  In  cooperation 
with  the  Elk  River  Development  Assocl.Ulon 
and  .\gency.  There  w.is  complete  unity  of 
effort  toward  the  establishment  of  the  col- 
lege  to  be   located   In   Moore   County 

In  order  to  utilize  the  assistance  available 
from  various  Federal  pro<?rams.  it  was  essen- 
tial that  the  Upper  Duck  River  Area  have  a 
comprehensive  Planning  Program  Early  In 
1966,  the  four  Counties  Quarterly  Courts  and 
the  City  Councils  passed  Resolutions  urging 
the  exploration  of  a  regional  planning  com- 
mission. TTie  Commission  was  organized  and 
became  a  reality  In  May.  1966  The  Commls- 
elon  consists  of  representatives  from  each  of 
the  Quarterly  Courts,  each  of  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commissions,  the  Upper  Duck  River 
Development  Association,  and  the  Upper 
Duck  River  Development  Agency. 

The  Asscx;laUon  represents  fome  130.000 
people  in  the  Upper  Duck  River  Waterfhed. 
The  Agency  represents  the  power  structure 
of  the  County.  City,  and  State  levels.  The 
planning  commission  Is  a  technical  servant 
which  assists  the  Association  and  the  Agency 
In  regional  planning.  With  the  respective 
functions  of  these  organizations,  the  area  Is 
well-equipped  to  handle  a  wide  variety  of 
regional  project*.  These  organizations  are 
supported   by   the   financial   participation  of 


the  Counties,  the  Cities  of  the  area,  the 
State,  and  an  Individual  participating  mem- 
bership in  the  A«.oclatlon  of  $t.00 

The  people  of  the  Upper  Duck  River  Basin 
recos'nized  that  Its  development  1»  multi- 
purpose and  involves  an  ;nler-relatlonthip 
of  one  resource  with  another  They  also  rec- 
o^n  ze  the  fact  that  water  is  our  most  Impor- 
t.mt  re.'ource  as  It  Is  basic  to  Indtistrlal 
expmjilon,  cconcmic  prowlh,  and  develop- 
ment. 

AIMS 

The  hope  of  our  future  Involves  the  faith 
of  the  uuhvlJual.  the  governmcntally  aidc- 
pcnclent  :ntllv  Iduals  rlijht  to  think,  to  plan, 
to  crea'e.  to  stand  t  n  his  own  feet  and  to  be 
rewarded  The  ul*;ma'e  cbJecMves  of  the  Up- 
per Duck  River  Development  Agency  and  .A^- 
L  .ciiUon  are  to  maximum  the  economic 
clcvclopiTent  of  the  w.Tt'rFhccI,  provule  f!:un- 
ful  employment  for  l.s  people,  and  to  make 
tlie  area  :n  general  a  Letter  place  in  which 
to  I»ve  We  Will  extend  the  benefits  of  our 
invcn' ivcnej-o.  cn.eipr.se  and  skill  to  our 
people. 

'1  re  frrcgolng  broad  objectives  may  be 
broken  down  Into  reveral  parts  r.s  they  relate 
to  nur  vnrious  rer-nirce"' 

1.  To  provide  for  adequa'e  water  supply 
and  Hood  control  by  establ. thing  a  series  of 
clams  and  a  water-control  system  on  Duck 
River. 

2.  To  up-srade  the  areas'  educational  sys- 
tems with  part  cular  emphasis  on  vocational 
tra  nmg. 

3  To  develop  hoal'h-educatlon  procrams 
that  will  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
of  the  health  services  available  to  the  area-s 

4  To  work  witii  various  .^gencl^•;  at  the 
1  -cal.  State  and  Federal  levels  to  up-i»rade 
cpur  environmental  conditions  and  Industrial 
climate. 

o.  To  wcrk  wl'h  T\'A,  StiUe  Indurtrlal 
Department,  Middle  Tennessee  Industrial 
Development  .\.ssoclatlon.  and  others  to  in- 
terest industrial  firms  In  locating  their  plants 
and  distribution  centers  In  the  Upper  Duck 
River  .^ren. 

6  To  Imprc/ve  tr'npport  ifon  facilities 
throughout  the  bas.n  with  the  establishment 
of  an  Kast-West  Highway  that  will  meet  pri- 
mary highway  spec.ficaticns 

7.  To  encourage  the  estah.shment  of  both 
public  and  private  recreational,  facilities 
throughout  the  watershed. 

8  To  organize  agricultural  commodity 
mansigement  clubs  and  to  strive  for  an  aver- 
ai;e  gross  annual  Income  of  HO.OCO  per  farm 
family. 

raoJECTs 

The  above  objectives  provide  a  framework 
for  an  almost  limitless  resource  development. 
The  Agency  U  a  leader  In  coordinating  the 
activities  of  local  government  which  relate  to 
the  economic  development  on  an  area-wide 
basis.  UDRDA  has  worked  closely  with  vari- 
ous State  Agencies— The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
D?pirtmcnt  and  other  groups.  The  Agency 
and  the  Association  have  embarked  on  pro- 
motion.ll  campaigns  and  woik  projects  de- 
signed to  maximize  economic  growth  and 
raike  the  valley  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live. 

Duck  River  project 

The  Duck  River  Project  i Normandy  and 
Columbia  Reservoirs)  Planning  Report  No. 
65-100-1  was  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of 
Budgets  by  TVA  In  October  of  1968. 

This  project  was  determined  feasible  by 
TV.\  and  provides  for  construction  of  a  water 
control  systjm  on  Duck  River  consisting  cf 
Normandy  Dam  and  R'^servoir  and  Columbia 
Dam  and  Reservoir  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
7.3.5  mill. on  doU.irs.  The  re  crvolrs  will  con- 
si.' t  of  sixteen  thousand  surface  acres  of 
water  at  normal  pool.  Certainly  this  project 
will  mean  much  to  the  Duck  River  area  and 
to  the  State  as  a  tool  In  total  resource  devel- 
opment  Recognizing  the  Importance  of  pub- 


lic support  for  any  project,  we  proceeded  with 
the  campaign  to  mobilize  support  Resolu- 
tions endorsing  this  project  and  urging  Con- 
gr&9s  to  approve  and  fund  It  at  an  early  date. 
It  was  passed  by  the  four  Quarterly  Courts  of 
the  are.i.  twslve  City  Councils,  und  many 
Civic  Clubs  and  organlzath  ns  A  H.uso  J.unt 
Resolution  was  p.nssed  by  t'le  Tennessee 
Cicneral  As,<cmbly  In  April  of  10C9.  All  of 
the^e  Resolutions  were  forwarded  to  our 
Congressmen  end  Senators.  On  Wednes- 
day. April  no,  196J.  Congressman  Joe  L.  Kvins 
Introducrd  House  Joint  R^.olution  No.  72 
into  the  C^njjres,slonal  KiCord:  It  is  signlQ- 
cant   what   Concrrc  'm".n  Kv.ns.  '  'Id: 

•Mr  Speiker:  The  Tcnne-see  General  .A-^- 
sembly  has  passed  House  Ji  Int  Uesolul.i  n 
12  calling  for  construction  of  Columbia  and 
r  iniaiio.  Datns  liy  the  T;nnc  ,.;c~  Valley  Au- 
thority f  n  the  Upper  Duck  River   " 

'The  Tennessee  Legislature  in  Its  re^  lu- 
tU  n  urged  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
Initiate  construciun  of  these  two  most  im- 
portant pr.-Jects" 

"Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tcnnes.see  Valley  Au- 
thority has  recommended  ihc.se  two  projects 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  h;v> 
denied  TVA's  request  cle.s[)ile  the  br  id  ringe 
of  support  by  the  Upper  Dtick  River  Develop- 
ment Association  and  counties  and  citits  .a 
the  area  " 

These  are  neetled  projcct.s.  fundanicnttl 
t'3  the  growth  and  pre  grc-s  of  this  area,  and 
funds  to  Initiate  construction  thould  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  next  fiscal  year" 

"Because  of  the  Importance  tf  those  prcj- 
ect.s  to  ovir  per  pie.  I  herewith  p'^"  i"  'he 
Record   House  Joint  Resolution   73." 

The  Agency  designated  a  special  Commit- 
tee to  work  with  TV.A.  Stale  and  lccn.1  Gov- 
ernments in  developing  contracttiral  ar- 
rangements with  TV.A  thit  will  dcp;ct  non- 
federal participati  ;n  In  the  Duel:  River  Proj- 
ect. The  Committee  has  had  two  meet  nps 
with  the  v.^rious  Departments  cf  Ktiic  Go'. - 
ornment  and  TVA  The  Department  Rrpre- 
Kcntatlves  were  keenly  Interested  and  will- 
ingly pledged  participation  and  support. 
Progress  In  this  endeavor  has  been  made. 
Subsequent  meetings  between  the  State  De- 
partments of  Government,  local  Government 
and  TVA  win  be  necessary  to  finalize  this 
arrangement 

AJthough  Duck  River  Project  was  not  In- 
cluded In  the  President's  budget  submitted 
to  Congress,  the  people  of  the  area  were  not 
discouraged  In  June.  1969.  nine  i  f  the  D'.ic-: 
River  leaders  appeared  before  the  House  P\ib- 
Uc  Works  Sub  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
In  behalf  of  the  Duck  River  Prolect  Report 
No.  65-100-1  Formal  statement  was  filed  and 
there  was  an  Interchange  of  questions  and 
answers  with  members  of  the  Committee. 
The  Duck  River  group  was  encouraged  with 
the  hearing  before  the  Committee  We  are 
hopeful  this  project  will  be  nnproved  an^ 
funded  by  the  Congress  this  year. 
Water  gnd  system 

During  the  year  very  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  In  the  construction  of  the 
Water  Grid  System,  The  objective  of  this 
project  Is  to  distribute  potable  water  to 
smaller  communities  and  rviral  areas 
throughout  the  watershed 

1,  The  first  phase  of  the  Lewlsburg  segment 
was  completed  last  year.  The  second  phase 
application  of  Lewlsburg  has  been  filed  with 
HUD 

2,  TTie  first  phase  of  the  Columbia  project 
was  completed,  Columbia's  second  phase  was 
approved  by  HUD  with  a  $500,000  grant  Bids 
on  the  second  phase  have  been  rece'ved, 
opened,  and   the  contract   awarded, 

3,  The  ShelbyvUle  first  phase  has  been 
completed.  It  la  contemplated  that  the  second 
phase  application  will  be  submitted  In  the 
next  fiscal  year, 

4,  Tullahoma's  first  phase  Is  complete. 
Their  consulting  engineering  Arm  Is  work- 
ing on  the  second  phase  application. 
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5    Manchester's  nrst  p.ase  got  underway      any  development  project  that  may  be  inltl-     --^^,- .Tur^Te'SL'^I^^^iuV'^aL^o"^^^^^ 

'^^l^orer's^Ue^t'^all  community  serviced  ^'Jnne^ee  State  Planning  Comml^lon  is  --- ^  ^  f^o^;  al^en^e^of^-ou^ 
<.L  theleVlsbu^  Water  Grid  System  made  scheduled  to  initiate  work  on  July  1,  1969,  ^^^^  ^^^^  through  the  four  County  area. 
Innlicatlon  to  up-grade  their  water  dlstrlbu-  benefits  from  public  investments  g^^^  ^f  ^^j.  projects  have  attracted  Interest 
tion  CornersvUle  received  a  grant  of  »75,-  ^^^.^^^^  j^om  the  nature  of  the  varl-  m  many  areas.  The  Water-GrW  S>-8t*m  Proj- 
OOO  00  and  a  loan  of  »90,000,00  from  HTO.  ^^^  projects  undertaken  by  UDRDA  that  the  ect  has  national  recognition.  HUD  represent- 
7  The  Wartrace  community  has  submitted  ,jgneflts  from  the  Agency's  and  Association  s  atives  speaking  before  the  Governor  s  conier- 
anpllcatlon  to  HUD,  for  an  expansion  of  tlielr  ^i^,i^jes  extend  into  all  phases  of  economic  ence  In  Honolulu  made  numerous  relejence- 
rural  distribution  and  will  provide  tle-ln  wlUi  development  in  the  watershed.  The  Agency  ^  this  project.  Se^-e';a\"8ional  and  nationa. 
the  Shelbyvllle  System  and  ultimately  the  ^^^  Association  offer  the  organization  frame-  magazines  have  carried  featured  stories  per 
Manchester  system  at  Beech  Grove.  work   through   which   leaders   in   the   water-  taining  to  the  UDRDA  activities^ 

,      •  ,  *«,.  „«rf   <;tate  omOals  shed  communities  can  participate  In  the  de-          ^he    Officers,    Directors,    and    Staff    ha\  ? 

Le<rislators  '"*'*/'f  ^  °^"""             ^  velopme^Sl  work.  Past  efforts  of  the  area's  maintained  contact  with  our  public  oflicla: . 

The    Agency    and    the    ^"'''^'^""^.jf,^^,^!  cUlzens  acting  through  the  Agency  and  As-  ,^   ^^^   state   and   In   Washington.   We  hav  . 

joint  meeting  In  December  to  which  they  '«  ^o^jation  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  ^^deavored   to  keep   them   fully  apprised  c. 

vlted    their    Legislators    and    Sta*«    umciai'..  ^j    follow    through    with    projects  ^i^e  problems  and  developments  In  our  prc- 

The  meeting  provided  a  means  °f  communi-  i^          ^^^^  beneficial  effects  on  Income  In  the        ^^^    congressman  Joe  L.  Evlns,  Congress- 

caUon  and  exchange  of  l<le*i  "'^^^^^^^  ZrZ  area  The  leaders  in  the  Agency  and  Assocla-  ^^^  wiUlam  Anderson.  Senator  Albert  Gore. 

Upper  Duck  River  program, -This  meeting  was  ^^^^,1^^^   ^^at   the  additional   Income   to  ggnator  Howard  Baker,  Go^-ernor  Ellington, 

very  worthwhile  and  it  resulted  In  a  tetter  ^        ^^            ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^   projected   as   ex-  gtate  Senator  Reagor  Motlow,  State  Senator 

understanding  between  our  Legislators,  btate  ^^^.^^  benefits  In  the  Duck  River  Project,  grnest    Crouch,    State    Senator    Joe    Kelley. 

Officials  and  Duck  River  Leadership.  ,  Normandy   and   Columbia  Reservoirs) .   can  Representative    Pat    Lynch.     Represen^tiyJ 

VDRDA    brochure  become    a"  reality    through    the    cooperative  j^^    Majors.    Representative    W,    R.     (Spoti 

»    .,r™.h„re   entitled    "Economic   Develop-  efforts  of  UDRDA.  the  local.  State  and  Fed-  ^o^p.  Representative  Thornton  Taylor.  Rep- 

»,Tth/ni!ck  River  Area"  was  prepared  eral  governments,  and  the  people  of  the  Up-  resentative  W.  A   Richardson.  Representative 

""n^irint^-^e    brochure    treate    three  ^r  Duck  Watershed,  Edward   Blank.   Officials   and   StaS   of  "TV A 

and    P'^lf^'^-^l^fLJ'.'the  upper  Duck  River  ^^^he  amount  of  total  Income  to  the  area's  hUD,  and  TSPC  have  been  most  helpful  with 

phasesof  our  program,  the  U                           ^^  ^esTdenrwhlch  will  result  from  the  proposed  ^he  many  aspects  of  our  Upper  Duck  R  ver 

dHeioom'^^  T^ls  pub   cruon  hL  been  ef-  pZfecTon  the  Upper  Duck  Is  dependent  not  program.   To   them   'ndivldually   and   collec- 

fectlveTnSh^  created  a  great  deal  of  in-  ^^ly  on  the  increment  Income  in  the  form  of  uveiy  we  express  our  sincere  thanks, 

tlreir^one   the   children    In   Junior   and  new  wages  which  are  directly  attributed  to                           ^^^^^  ^^^  1969-1970 

Sor  Tgh  schools  within  the  Duck  River  ^he   projects,   but   also  on   the  i"^°°^«   f  "I          ^^^           ,,  „,  the  Upper  Duck  River  Val- 

Seiand^was    helpful    m    the   Duck   River  erated  by  respendmg  the  wages  To^^aUncom^^^      ,ev  are  dXated  to  the  goal  of  total  resource 

membership  campaign.  generated  In  a  ^^Zl^f^'fjl^^^^'^Mcii  development  of  the  area.  All  of  our  activities 

_,,.    „„~,r-.f  pend  on  the  frequency  of  respending  wniLii  „„rt  ^^r^iefts  are  designed  to  obtain  maximum 

TVA    support              ^.^^^  Tn  turn  Will  depend  on  the  relative  amount  Of  ^^^P;°^^'^^*"4um^onomic  development. 

The  Duck  River  leaders  recognize  the  need  ^^  ^^^^..^^     ^  the  watershed.  Leaders  benefits  ^^^  "P^'""^ 'f^^^  „t,tain  Congres- 

for  public  support  of  TVA,  not  only  in  our  ^^  ^^^  ^              ^^^  Association  believe  that  .  ^n  '^mediate  task  ^s  to  obtam   ^^^  g^^_ 

immediate  Valley,  but  throughout  the  Ten-  generation   of   new  income,   called   the  ^'O'^^^^^PP^V^'/"",;^"  R,ver  Project    (Nor- 

nessee  River  Region,  We  prompted  Tennessee  ^^„f  ^er  effect,  will  be  of  relatively  large  ^""c;'°^„°f„^'^f,^b"a  Dams  and  Lservoirs. 

River   Valley   Association   of    Decatur,    Ala-  rt^^^e  in  the  Upper  Duck  River  area  be-  mandy  ^^d„5^°^"J^f ,'*  ^^"^  *° 

bama  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  toward  the  «                 activities  of  the  Agency  and  As-  Report  No,  e^-lOO-l  ^ 

de^fopment.  organization  of  Public  support  H^,^,,^^  ^^Ich  tend  to  promote  economic  The  P«'Pl«.^'»"f°m'7e^r^'^t  and  expand 

for  TVA.  We  hope  these  meetings  will  result  development  within  the  watershed  and  sur-  the  Water  °^«J,.|[^""!'^[c*^^e     reUtioiTship 

m  far  reaching  support.  rounding  areas,  '''^rJ^I^hTAgencies    on  lo^al.  State  anS 

Transvcyrtation   center   idea  Activities  to  attract  new  Indiistry  and  pro-  ';;^»^  aU  th^  Agenae  ^                    ^^^  ^^^ 

The  Duck  Zer  ^o^-^on^.-^.^^^e^^  .de  suppon  lor  existlng^lndu.^^^  Kede     •  jeve.  an^d  pl^    ^^^^J 

r ''.^'"^S^tTso^^^rrrSioTTtle  m  manufacturing  will  result  In  the  addition  ''^nar^cal    Report.    July    1.    1968    THrougK 

located  within  t-he   No^htJ^    e.'rh  a  Cen-  of  new  Jobs  in  trades  and  service  industries,  j^ne  30. 1969 

upper  Duck  River  Wa^rshed.  S'ach  ^  «^^  Projects  W  Improve  education  and  skill  levels  receipts 

' n'  „rM  ddl\  Tenne»ee^It  woufd^e^^^^^^^^     all  have  the  effect  of  up-grading  the  area's  labor  ^jeneral  account : 

^L^iJ^ft^LnortftJon   including  interna-  force   and  preparing  young  people  to   take         Brought   forward       9^-^<^l  ^4 

modes  °V™^P°'^,^^°JJ;t6   air  frel^^^     rapid  advantage  of  better  Job  opportunities  within          ^own  of  Spring  Hill ,   ooo  00 

'"^f'i  ^mfermto    Mluo^j^litan    N^hvllle,  the  watershed.  The  Water  Grid  System  will          ^laury    County.     LOW  00 

rail    facilities    into    Metropolitan    '^  nractically  every  citizen  In  the  area         Town  of  Normandy --            25  00 

rapid  S-'°'"°"^/j;;.X^*;^^^^  through  Sroved  wat^r  supply  ior  reslden-         ?°wn  of  Bell  Buckle 30  00 

rail  and  trucking  services  for  air  ireigni_r-rc  commercial,    and    Industrial    develop-           city  of  Columbia -       I'???"" 

nmlnary  studies  -^-^J^"^^^^  ?^ell?cra«  r^ents   mher  activities  in  the  fields  of  high-          ^^ty  of  TuUahoma ^50  00 

in  favor  of  such  a  ''^velopment.  TTie  alrcrai^  ^^"     ^^^^^tion.  agriculture,  recreation,  and         city  of  Lewlsburg ^-  2?^  „„ 

Of  the  70's  will  have  to  avoid  Metropolitan  way  ^^°      ^,^^,^^  ^^^,„j  ^^  ^elp  stimulate         Ma^hall  County -           '^0  00 

^'^f^  .^?^^  NLhvine  needs  a  newalrport      economic  expansion  in  the  four  County  area  coffee  County i^^O  ^ 

indicatedthat  Nashville  needsa  new  air^  1^  affected  by  the  proposed  proj-  citv  of  Shelbyvllle ^5°  '^ 

facility.  The  humber  of  air  pas^ngers^tra^      which  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  economic         city  of  Manchester 750  ,00 

K-r<^?  "^"-"j- "!£  I=SU'E.=-^r.'e-.ror2    ISo°'tI-;;22::::::::;:::   .^^ 

dltlon    Duels  River  is  maintaining  contact                                 membership  io*»i  o'  ^""*'  _ 

with  the  aviation  and  transportation  leaders          The  Upper  Duck  River  Development  Asso-                  ^^^^^                 14.587  64 

Of    Metropolitan  Nashville,  The  Duck  River  ^.j^tion  has  an  active  membership  of  2.548. 

people  and  the  Legislators  from   this  rural  .^^^  general  public  Is  enthusiastic  about  the  ^  .      account  ■  Brought  forward-  50  54 

area  cooperated  with  the  Metropolitan  areas                  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Development  Program  and  ^      account: 

of   the  State   in   the  passing  of  legis  atlon  jts  several  projects.  The  Agency  and  Associa-      ^'grought    forward B.1b\  28 

which  provides  for  setting  up  of  a"  airport  ^^^^    officers,  Directors,  and  Committeemen          citv  of  Manchester 1,250  00 

transportation  authority.  It  is  felt  that  th  s  ^^^  ^^^^  Group  Members  have  given  volun-                -^^  countv '-250  00 

legislation  was  the  Initial  step  in  the  devel-  ^          ^j  ^^^^^  time,  talents  and  energies  to         Marshall   County l-'^^O  0" 

opment  of  the  Transportation  Center  idea,  promote  and  improve  the  Upper  Duck  River         ^^           county 2,  500.  00 

Planning  project  watershed.  The  citizens  participation  for  the          citv  of  Shelbyvllle ^''^^^^^ 

Late   in    the   year   the  Upper   Duck   River  fiscal  year  of  1968-1969  was  as  follows:                    ^^^^  ^,  ^e^^burg 1- 500  00 

Planing    commission    and    Agency    entered          3.217  man  hours                                                            city  of  TuUahoma 1.500  00 

r,..A^  a   contract   With   the  Tennessee   State         31,077  automobUe  miles,                                          city  of  Columbia ^.swuu 

PUnnUco^lBsTon  to  Perform  the  services          other   expenses   $1,595,00    (to   attend    the  Bedfonl  County  (cash  $1,270,00, 

Ts  outnned  in^^elopmental  Planning  ProJ-  regular  meetings,  work  group  meetings  00m-              Rent  $480.00) ^    '^°  °^ 

ectTennP-«6    This  Project  Includes  three  mlttee  meetings,  and  other  activities).  ^^  ^^l  23 

major  phases:  puBLicrrT  and  public  relations  Total   ---         ■  ^ 

I  r^j'^rST"" "°"  7"  7"  ■  js;.-jiT.v"rr o?  s='/s".r.     t.»i  ,.„,„. -  ^:_-'" 
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Upper  Durk  River  Development  Agency 
Financial  Report,  July  1,  1968  Through 
June  30. 1969 — Continued 

KXPSNSES 

General  account: 

Salaries   .- -- 10.600  00 


Taxes   

Office  supplies  postage- 
Printing    

Telephone . 

Travel    - 

Equipment   

Contingency 

Bond    -- 

Travel    insurance 


443  40 
216  78 

129.  eo 

634  60 

1,  256  38 

203   77 

$124   78 

50   00 

55.00 


Total    13,614.32 

Water   account . 48.73 


Planning  account: 

Salaries   11,000  00 

Taxes    .-- --  394.55 

Travel    .- 1.729.5a 

Offlce  supplies  and  postage.-.  .  21.  00 

Bent     - -  480.00 

Total    L -  13.625.07 

ToUl    expenses. -  27.  288  12 

Balance — General    account 973.32 

Balance — Water   account 1-81 

Billanct* — Planning    account —  10.  876  21 


Total    balance 11.851   34 

The  Tennessee  U»per  Duck  River  Devfi.op- 
MENT  Agency.  Shelbyvii.i.f.  Tennessee, 
1968-69  Report  to  the  Governor 

OmCERa     AND     DIRECTORS 

Mr.  Hardin  Hill,  President — Columbia. 
Maury  County. 

Mr.  Theron  Bracey.  Vice  President — Shel- 
byvllle.  Bedford  County. 

Judge  Sam  Clark.  Secretary— Lewlsburg. 
Marshall  County. 

Judge  John  W.  Ray.  Treasurer,  Manchester, 
Coffee  County. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Jennings,  Tullahoma,  Coffee 
County. 

Judge  Mac  Farrar.  ShelbyvlUe.  Bedford 
County 

Judge  John  S.  Stanton.  Columbia,  Maury 
Coviniy. 

Mr.  Wade  Arnold,  ShelbyviUe,  Bedford 
County. 

Mr.  Kennle  Moses.  Chapel  Hill.  Marshall 
County. 

Mr.  Clair  Eoff,  Jr..  Tullahoma.  Coffee 
County. 

Mr.  E.  Boyd  Garrett.  Nashville.  State  of 
Tennessee. 

Mayor  James  H.  Etowdy,  Columbia.  Maury 
County. 

Mayor  J.  A.  Biggs,  Lewlsburg.  Marshall 
County. 

Mr.  Edwin  Allen,  Lewlsburg.  Marshall 
County. 

Mr    Sam  Worley,  Jr..  Maury  County. 

The  Upper  Duck  River  Development  Asso- 
ciation.  1968-69 

omCERS    AND    DIRrCTORS 

Mr.  L  B.  Jennings,  President.  Tullahoma. 
Cjffee  County. 

Mr.  Hardin  Hill,  Vice  President,  Columbia. 
Maury  County. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Copeland,  Secretary,  ShelbyviUe, 
Bedford  County. 

Mr  James  Stammer,  Treasurer,  Lewlsburg, 
Marshall  County. 

Mr.  Tom  Green,  Nashville.  Davidson 
County. 

Mr.  Theron  Brlacey,  ShelbyviUe,  Bedford 
County 

Mr  John  P.  Jewell,  Columbia,  Maury 
County. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Payne  ShelbyviUe,  Bedford 
County.  I 


Dr.  J.  C.  Leonard,  Lewlsburg,  Marshall 
County. 

Mr.  Floyd  Mitchell.  TulUhom*,  Coffee 
County. 

Mr.  Sam  Kennedy,  Columbia,  Maury 
County. 

Mr.  Franklin  Yates,  ShelbyviUe.  Bedford 
County. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Norman,  Manchester,  Coffee 
County. 

Mr.  Frank  Grlsard,  Manchester,  Coffee 
County. 

Mr.  hoa  McFtu-land.  Columbia,  Maury 
Cotinty. 

Mr  Doug  Rogers.  Chapel  Hill.  Marshall 
County. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
deaiinK  with  an  additional  item  of  $1,- 
300,000  for  these  two  projects.  Tliat  is  a 
substantial  amount  of  money.  However, 
I  point  out,  as  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  hn.s  iwinted  ojt.  that  the  proj- 
ects aic  \v«'ll  jastified  by  co.'st  benefit 
ratio;,  and  the  Hou.'-e  cf  Repre.^entatives 
lias  .'.ern  fit  to  include  it  in  its  appropria- 
tions. It  is  an  innDvative  jirogram 
uniquely  .'■uitcd  to  the  pattern  in  our  area 
for  the  development  of  water  re-souices. 
electrical  energy,  or  recreation  in  indus- 
trial location. 

I  believe  the.se  projects  are  eminently 
worthy  of  the  consic'eration  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  inclusion  in  this  appropriation 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
increase  the  appropriation  for  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  from  $50,300,000 
as  recommended  by  the  committee  to 
$51,600,000,  an  increase  of  $1,300,000. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
restore  to  the  pending  bill  $1.3  million  in- 
cluded by  the  House  for  preliminary 
planning  and  land  acquisition  for  two  In- 
terrelated Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
projects  on  the  Upper  Duck  River  in  Ten- 
nessee, the  Normandy  Dam  project  and 
the  Columbia  Dam  project. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  projects  are 
vital  parts  of  an  overall  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  five-county  region  in  the 
south  central  part  of  my  State.  The  Up- 
per Duck  River  Development  Agency, 
chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  has  developed  and 
begun  the  implementation  of  a  bold  and 
innovative  redevelopment  plan  that  has 
Rained  national  attention.  An  ambitious 
multi-county  water  grid  system  is  well 
under  way.  a  system  that  could  well  serve 
as  a  model  for  rural  water  supply 
throughout  the  country.  Many  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  prosrams — includ- 
ing urban  renewal  projects  and  OEO 
community  action  programs — have  been 
developed  and  coordinated  by  the  Upper 
Duck  River  Development  Association. 

The  Columbia  and  Normandy  dams 
and  the  reservoirs  that  they  will  create 
form  the  heart  of  this  promisin??  experi- 
ment in  local  redevelopment.  The  two 
projects  combined  have  an  annual  com- 
bined benefit  to  the  area  of  nearly  $5  mil- 
lion and  a  cost  benefl'u  ratio  of  1.2  to  1. 
These  benefits  are  allocated  to  such  im- 
provements as  flood  control,  water  sup- 
ply, water  quality  control,  recreation, 
shoreline  development,  fish  and  wildlife, 
transportation,  and  job  expansion. 


The  most  urgent  of  these  needs  is  a 
chronic  water  shortage  that  grows  worse 
every  year  and  which  severely  limits  the 
opportunities  for  industrial  and  resi. 
dential  expansion  within  this  area.  The 
reservoirs  that  would  be  created  by  these 
two  projects  are  essential  to  the  future 
growth  of  the  region  and  to  the  success 
of  the  water  grid  system  that  I  mentioned 
earlier. 

Mr.  President.  $1.3  million  is  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  money.  The  House 
committee  and  the  House  as  a  whole  saw 
fit  to  include  these  funds  in  H.R.  14159. 
The  Senate  committee,  in  its  wisdom,  saw 
fit  to  delete  this  modest  amount,  at  the 
.same  time  providing  $1  million  not  in 
the  House  bill  for  a  very  similar  series 
of  dams  on  the  Upper  French  Broad 
River  in  the  great  State  of  Noith  Caro- 
lina. I  am  confident  that  the  Upper 
French  Broad  project  is  an  excellent 
one — it  has  a  benefit  cost  ratio  of  1.4  to 
1 — and  I  am  delishted  for  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  that  the  distinguished 
committee  has  seen  fit  to  recommend  to 
the  Senate  that  this  project  not  funded 
by  tlie  House  be  funded  in  this  body.  But 
I  am  not  .so  happy  that  the  committee 
has  seen  fit  to  delete  a  similar  amount 
for  a  similar  project  in  Tennessee  where 
I  feci,  and  the  House  feels,  the  need  is 
just  as  great. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  in  the  amendment  which 
he  drafted  and  which  1  cosiRned  and  sent 
to  the  desk. 

I  noticed  that  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved an  item  of  some  $1  million  for  a 
project  in  North  Carolina.  From  my  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  this  project — and  it  is 
a  worthy  project — I  do  not  wish  to  offer 
any  criticism  of  the  project  or  offer  any 
hindrance  to  that  project.  I  suggest  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  that  we  re- 
ceive similar  sympathetic  treatment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  state  to  the  able  Senators  from  Ten- 
nessee that  the  subcommittee  gave  a 
good  deal  of  thought  to  the  projects 
that  were  submitted  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

In  working  out  a  program,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  we  tried  to  see  to  it  that  the  var- 
ious States  were  treated  similarly.  Three 
States  in  particular  benefit  a  great  deal 
from  the  TVA.  and  those  States  obtain 
money  for  resource  development  from  at 
least  three  sources  of  which  I  know— the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  civil;  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority:  and  the  Appalachia 
development  program. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  I  did  not  speak 
against  the  TeUico  Dam.  which  is  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  propram,  but 
at  the  time  it  was  put  in  the  bill  for  ap- 
propriation, I  stated  that  I  thoupht  it 
should  be  postponed.  I  did  the  same  thing 
with  respect  to  the  Tims  Ford  Dam.  and  I 
am  now  doing  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  Duck  River  project. 

I  assure  the  Senators  from  Tennessee 
that  I  do  not  look  with  d'sfavor  -ipon 
these  projects,  by  any  means,  and  I  am 
all  for  the  TVA.  I  have  been  for  It  ever 
since  its  inception. 

It  will  be  recalled,  however,  that  the 
TVA  was  originally  authorized  in  order 
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to  produce  electricity  from  falling  water. 
There  were  great  rivers  across  which 
dams  could  be  constructed,  and  as  long 
as  these  gret.t  water  resources  could  be 
used  I  am  sure  the  Senators  from  Ten- 
nessee will  agree  that  the  TVA  had  my 
individual  support. 

Mr.   GORE.   Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  EIjLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr  GORE.  I  want  to  affirm  the  rec- 
ord of  the  able  Senator  as  he  has  stated 
It  and  to  express,  on  my  own  behalf  and 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Tennessee— 
and  I  presume  on  behalf  of  all  the  peo- 
ple who  are  served  by  the  TVA--our 
gratitude  for  the  support  he  has  steadily 
given  for  hydroelectric  development. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  he  also  has 
consistently  questioned  the  advisability 
of  the  generation  of  power  by  steam, 
by  fossil  fuels.  So,  insofar  as  the  devel- 
opment of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  is  concerned,  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  a  firm  champion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  never  been 
found  wanUng,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

As  I  have  said,  the  TVA  was  established 
originally  on  the  assumption  that  the 
great  rivers  in  that  area  would  be  devel- 
oped to  the  end  that  large  amounts  of 
hydroelectric  power  would  be  produced. 
But  the  power  needs  grew  so  fast,  that 
it  was  felt  necessary  by  some  to  advocate 
that  steam  plants  be  constructed  in  order 
to  provide  more  electricity.  I  voted  for 
steamplants  in  order  to  firm  the  hydro 
power  that  was  then  being  produced  in 
the  valley.  I  never  objected  to  that. 

Later,  as  time  went  on,  with  the  greater 
demand  for  electricity,  more  steamplants 
were  constructed.  That  Is  when  I  began 
to  object  to  the  use  of  money  from  Texas, 
from  California,  from  New  York,  and 
from  other  States  in  order  to  construct 
more  steam-generation  plants. 

I  got  the  last  report  from  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Indicating  that,  of  all  the  electricity  that 
is  produced  by  the  TVA,  79  percent  comes 
from  steamplants;  the  early  steamplants 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  general  fund. 
Of  course,  the  cost  is  ultimately  paid 
back,  only  21  percent  of  the  power  pro- 
duced Is  hydroelectric.  It  was -my  belief 
at  the  time  that  other  States  would  like 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  con- 
struct   steamplants    to    produce    more 
cheap  electricity,  to  help  bring  In  Indus- 
try. I  objected,  but  to  no  avaU.  The  Sen- 
ators from  Tennessee,  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ators from  Mississippi  and  other  States, 
were  all  for  it.  and  we  proceeded  to  build 
these  plants.  Later,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
we  permitted  the  bonding  of  some  of  the 
revenues  in  order  to  produce  more  power 
from  hydroelectric  sources. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  studies  are 
being  made  as  to  whether  more  hydro- 
electric power  can  be  developed.  I  hope 
they  do  find  it  feasible  to  develop  more 
power  from  this  source. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  we  started 
TeUico  Dam.  We  provided  the  funds  for 
it  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  opposi- 
tion to  it  from  people  In  the  area  and 
from  all  across  the  country.  Those  ob- 
jecting felt  it  simply  was  not  good  for  the 
Nation  to  put  dams  on  those  wild  rivers 
and  cover  the  wilderness  areas  with 
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water.  Many  desired  that  the  region  re- 
main in  the  natural  state.  But  we  were 
overridden  with  respect  to  that. 

The  Tims  Ford  Dam  is  another  one 
which  we  started,  and  it  is  now  in  the 
process  of  being  constructed. 

I  want  to  tell  my  good  friends  from 
Tennessee  that  we  are  going  to  confer- 
ence with  this  matter.  The  Duck  River 
project  was  put  in  by  the  House.  There 
is  no  budget  estimate  for  It.  ^  ^  .^ 
I  would  like  to  find  out  more  about  it. 
I  would  like  to  find  out  more  about  the 
benefits  that  are  reflected  in  the  benetit- 
ccst  ratio  and  things  of  that  nature. 
Then  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  opposition. 
Many  letters  came  in  opposing  the  con- 
struction of  these  dams.  As  a  result  of 
all  of  these  factors,  the  subcommittee 
decided  to  strike  it  out.  We  did  add  an- 
other item  for  the  area,  to  take  up  with 
the  House.  ,    . 

Since  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  Is  in 
the  bill,  it  is  my  hope,  and  I  feel  reason- 
ably certain  that  in  conference,  we  will 
come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  botn  ot 
them.  ^    ,  .„  ,     „ 

We  do  have  language  in  the  bUl  leav- 
ing the  funds  in,  but  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  are  to  be  used  only 
for  planning  the  dredging  of  the  port  and 
not  for  construction  of  the  other  facul- 
ties, because  it  is  my  behef ,  in  a  case  like 
that    that  we  are  going  a  Uttle  too  far. 
I  know  that  in  New  York,  New  Orleans, 
and  in  all  the  great  cities  in  the  country 
where  we  have  great  harbors,   all  the 
engineers  did  was  to  provide  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  main  channels,  but  when 
we  came  to  the  construction  of  ware- 
houses or  railroad  tracks  necessary   to 
operate  the  harbor,  that  is  usually  left 
to  the  local  authorities  to  provide,  and  is 
a  condition  of  local  cooperation  that  must 
be  met  before  any  Federal  funds  are  ex- 
pended. We  did  not  examine  this  Project 
in  depth,  but  it  appears  that  aU  the  State 
of  Mississippi  is  going  to  furnish    as  I 
understand  it,  is  some  1.200  acres  of  land 
I   do  not   know   if   that  much   land  is 
needed.   The   committee   agreed    to   go 
along  with  the  planning  and  the  actual 
dredging  of  the  port.  We  will  look  into 
this  entire  matter  later  and  get  our  teeth 
into  it  and  decide  the  extent  to  which  we 
can  go  along  with  the  project  as  contem- 

^  Ve  had  another  project  included  by 
the  House,  a  project  for  the  State  of  my 
good  friend  from  Mississippi,  the  Yellov. 
Creek  Port  project.  I  had  never  heard  of 
the  Federal  Government  buildmg  a  har- 
bor project,  and  providing  at  Federal  ex- 
pense aU  the  facilities  necessary  for  that 
harbor,  including  railroad  tracks  tugh- 
way  connections,  warehouses,  PiUngs  for 
the  wharves,  and  so  forth.  I  thought  we 
should  look  into  that  more  thoroughly 
before  we  agreed  to  construct  it. 

Mr.   GORE.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  first  I  want 
to  thank  the  able  Senator  for  complying 
with  the  personal  request  I  made  of  him 
with  respect  to  the  construction  of  a 
small  bridge  in  Crocket  County  in  west 
Tennessee.  It  was  ultimately  to  be  in  the 
plan  for  Corps  of  Engineers  construction, 
but  it  has  become  in  such  dilapidated 


condition  now  that  a  schoolbus  must 
stop  and  the  children  must  walk  across 
the  rickety  bridge,  no  mater  how  hard 

it  might  be  raining.  .,  ^  ,      ,v,o 

The  Senator  kindly  provided  lor  tne 
construction  of  this  bridge  In  the  bUl  and 
I  want  now  pubhcly,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Crockett  and  Gibson  Counties, 
to  thank  him  for  so  doing. 

I  take  encouragement  with  respect  to 
what  the  Senator  said  with  reference  to 
the  two  projects,  one  on  the  Duck  River 
in  Tennessee,  and  the  other  in  North 

Carolina.  ,     ,,  ^ 

There  is  no  greater  bargainer  in  tne 
Senate  than  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
He  is  experienced  at  it  and  successful. 

If  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Tennessee  is  agreeable  with  the  \mder- 
£tanding  as  I  interpret  it  to  be,  that  in 
conference  these  two  projects  will  be  con- 
sidered together  on  their  merits,  if  the 
merits  indicate  a  division  of  the  funds, 
that  would  be  a  bargaining  position. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  can  certamly 
come  to  some  agreement,  as  the  Senator 
knows  and  we  have  done  that  before. 
I  do  want  to  be  frank  and  candid  in 
saying  to  my  good  friend  that  it  is  always 
good  to  have  some  bargaining  power  in 
the^e  bills,  not  only  in  connection  with 
public  works  or  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority but  also  in  other  bills.  I  am  very 
hopeful  we  can  come  to  some  conclusion 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  both  of 
the  Senators  from  Tennessee. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  view  ol 
the  coUoquy,  for  which  I  express  grati- 
tude, and  seeing  a  favorable  nod  from 
ray  distinguished  Junior  coUeague.  I  wish 
to  ask  my  distinguished  colleague  if  he 
joins  me  in  withdrawing  the  amendment. 
Mr  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  join  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  think 
the  purpose  is  resolved,  and  I  am  per- 
fectly agreeable. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unam- 
mous'  consent  that  I  may  withdraw  the 

amendment.  ,„.^i.     » 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  IlUnois  is  recognized. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  my  ex- 
perience in  the  Senate  there  have  been 
very  few  occasions  when  a  committee  has 
reported  out  a  bill  containing  the  highest 
appropriation  posrible  for  a  particular 
program,  one  that  is  100  percent  equal  to 
the  authorization.  There  have  been  even 
fewer  instances  when  a  Senate  Commit- 
tee the  Senate  itself,  or  the  Congress  for 
that  matter,  has  reflected  the  funding 
levels  needed  to  make  a  major  impact  on 
our  environmental  problem.  So  my  en- 
thusiasm for  the  SI  billion  appropriation 
approved  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  for  matching  grants  with  the 
States  for  water  treatment  plants  is  un- 
derstandable and  great.  And  it  is  a  cause 
which  has  the  enthusiastic  support  ot 
the  American  people. 

I  have  spoken  before  in  the  Senate 
regarding  what  I  beheve  to  be  the  dwm- 
dUng  odds  of  our  civilization  suryivmg 
as  w'e  have  known  it  in  the  nudst  of  a 

polluted  environment.  We  have  come 
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perilously  close  to  losing  this  battle:  the 
public  In  past  years  has  remained  large- 
ly unaware  of  the  enormity  and  impor- 
tance of  the  pollution  problem;  techno- 
logical advances  have  been  primarily 
academic  accomplishments  since  funds 
were  unavailable  for  their  implemen- 
tation; and  elected  officials  at  every  level 
of  government  have  failed  to  accept  the 
initiative  in  sounding  the  battle  call. 
Thus  pollution  has  flourished  while  pol- 
lution control  efforts  have  floundered. 

The  immediate  problem  has  been  eval- 
uated In  money  terms,  and  Congress  has 
committed  itself  to  meeting  this  amount 
when  it  authorized  the  $1  billion  appro- 
priation In  1966,  Congress  record  in  ful- 
filling the  $3.5  billion  program  unani- 
mously approved  in  1966  to  extend  over 
5  years  has  been  embarrassingly  inade- 
quate: in  fiscal  year  1968,  out  of  $400 
million  authorized  only  $203  million  was 
appropriated;  in  fiscal  year  1969.  only 
$214  million  was  appropriated  from  the 
$700  million  authorized.  In  fiscal  year 
1970,  $1  billion  was  authorized  and  the 
committee  has  recommended  an  appro- 
priation In  that  same  amount.  I  com- 
mend trtemembers  of  the  Appropriations 
Coinmitl^e  for  their  foresight,  wisdom, 
and  leadership.  All  that  remains  is  for 
the  Senate  to  make  good  its  earlier  com- 
mitment. The  country  will  welcome  Con- 
gress new  resolve  to  improve  and  control 
the  quality  of  our  environment. 

Had  the  committee  repwrted  an  appro- 
priation less  than  the  full  $1  billion 
amount,  I  was  prepared  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  meet  this  deficit.  I  have 
discussed  environmental  issues  with 
niunerous  experts  through  the  years. 
In  closely  studying  the  whole  water  pol- 
lution problem,  and  in  talcing  many  oth- 
er key  factors  into  account,  I  am  com- 
pletely convinced  that  we  would  be  do- 
ing a  great  dissefrvice  to  the  American 
people  were  we  to  appropriate  less  than 
the  full  $1  billion  amount  at  this  time. 

In  Illinois,  even  with  the  $1  billion 
appropriation,  we  would  not  receive 
enough  Federal  funds  to  meet  any- 
where near  the  existing  needs.  However, 
that  for  which  we  are  eligible  Is  substan- 
tially greater— some  $22.3  million  more— 
than  would  have  been  available  with 
the  House-passed  appropriation  of  $600 
million. 

I  shall  be  working  hard  in  the  future, 
in  league  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  sure  that  we  have  sufficient 
amounts  appropriated  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's continuing  and  critical  water  pol- 
lution control  needs. 

Once  Lake  Michigan  goes  the  way  of 
Lake  Erie  and  becomes  another  dead  sea, 
one  of  the  Nation's  great  resources  serv- 
ing Illinois  and  its  sister  States  will  be 
lost  to  the  millions  of  citizens  it  serves. 

Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
further  the  effort  to  curb  the  downward 
course  of  this  country's  environment. 
On  October  8  the  Senate  passed  the 
Water  Quality  Dnprovement  Act.  This 
legislation  offered  a  good  beginning  to 
our  water  cleanup  efforts.  I  am  keenly 
aware  that  by  appropriating  this  $1  bil- 
lion we  are  choosing  among  many  na- 
tional priorities,  a  choice  which  is  made 
more  difficult  at  this  time  when  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  control  Federal 
spending.  But  in  my  judgment,  as  I  have 


stressed  so  often,  there  are  adequate 
financial  resources  available  if  the  Con- 
gress establishes  proper  priorities  to 
meet  the  public  needs.  In  this  case,  the 
pollution  threat  Is  so  grave,  and  the  need 
for  remedial  action  so  great,  that  we  must 
support  an  all-out  effort  to  bring  water 
pollution  under  control. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  I  am 
very  glad  to  note  the  .support  given  to  the 
bill  by  our  good  friend  from  Illinois.  As 
I  said  during  the  course  of  debate.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  it  will  be  rather  easy  for 
us  to  appropriate  the  money.  Where  our 
trouble  will  be  will  be  in  getting  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  spend  the  funds  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  join  a  little  committee,  which  I  hope 
to  put  together,  and  go  to  the  White 
Hoiuse  with  us  to  prevail  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. These  needs  should  be  met  now, 
without  delay. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Congress  itself 
will  support  and  vote  for  this  program 
of  pollution  control.  The  same  proposal 
was  put  before  the  House  and  it  lost  there 
by  only  two  votes.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Congress  will  provide  much  more  than 
the  $214  million  which  is  in  the  budget. 
Thus,  with  Congress  taking  favorable  ac- 
tion. I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  can  get 
to  work  and  get  the  executive  branch  to 
see  to  It  that  the  money  Is  made  available 
for  the  purpose  intended. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  would  not  only  be  happy  to  join 
such  a  committee  and  call  upon  the  Pres- 
ident, or  whomever  he  should  designate, 
but  I  would  also  do  so  taking  into  ac- 
count that  inflation  is  the  great  hazard  in 
this  country  today  and  that  we  must  live 
within  our  budget  means.  Not  only  must 
we  balance  the  budget  but  also  show  a 
surplus  in  order  to  combat  inflation.  In 
the  adjusting  of  national  priorities,  I 
would  even  accept  the  target  that  we  stay 
within  the  overall  budget  and  find  other 
areas  of  a  less  critical  nature  where  the 
damage  to  society,  oiu-  environment,  and 
to  humanity  in  general  will  be  less  if  we 
deferred  expenditures  of  those  funds. 

As  to  public  works,  I  have  supported 
the  administration,  not  even  continuing 
the  construction  of  the  Federal  building 
which  is  leaving  a  hole  in  the  middle  of 
the  downtown  area  of  Chicago  right  now. 
But  there  are  other  and  more  urgent 
needs  that  must  be  put  ahead  of  those 
projects.  I  would  be  happy  to  take  a 
share  out  of  Illinois  in  order  to  plawe 
the  highest  priority  on  the  control  of 
water  pollution  and  the  stability  that 
must  be  provided  to  our  environment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state  my  strong  endorsement  of  the  rec- 
ommendation by  the  committee  for  an 
appropriation  of  $1  billion  for  construc- 
tion grants  for  waste  treatment  works, 
As  the  committee's  report  states: 

The  urgency  of  moving  forward  In  the  pro- 
gram of  water  pollution  control  fully  Justi- 
fies the  appropriation  of  one  billion  dollars. 

Also,  I  wish  to  congratulate  and  thank 
Chairman  Ellender  and  the  n.embers  of 
his  subcommittee  for  their  lengthy  In- 
vestigation of  the  needs  of  this  program, 
an  investigation  that  led  to  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  very  wise  decision  on  the  level  of 
appropriation. 

Without    an    appropriation    of    this 


magnitude,  we  will  see  a  continued  de- 
terioration in  water  quality  across  tha 
country,  with  the  States  failing  to  meet 
water  quality  standards. 

In  a  recent  report  to  the  Congress,  the 
General  Accoimting  Office  made  this 
assessment: 

A  serious  question  exists,  however,  as  to  the 
attainability  of  the  water  quality  standards 
by  the  dates  in  the  Implementation  schedules 
because,  due  to  Federal  funding  In  amounts 
significantly  le.«s  than  amounts  authorized, 
construction  Is  proceeding  at  a  rate  well  be- 
low that  which  was  anticipated. 

The  report  then  arrives  at  this  con- 
clusiot?: 

G-A-O  believes  that  the  present  level  of 
Federal  funding  will  not  be  sufficient  to  en- 
able a  significant  Increase  In  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  in  abating,  controlllnf.- 
and  preventing  water  pollution. 

The  message  is  clear:  The  Federal 
Government  has  failed  in  its  pledge  of 
support  to  the  States  and  to  the  people. 
The  Congress  must  fund  this  program  to 
the  level  of  need,  as  established  in  the 
authorizations  laid  down  in  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 

In  case  there  is  any  doubt,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  States  are  fully 
capable  of  utUlzing  the  full  $1  billion. 
The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  has  applications  on  hand 
for  projects  that  require  well  in  excess  of 
$800  million  in  Federal  funds.  Another 
half  a  billion  dollars  has  been  advanced 
by  the  States  and  local  commimlties  as 
prefinancing  of  the  Federal  share  on 
various  projects.  The  States  and  local 
governments  are  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment on  this  money. 

Money  spent  on  water  pollution  con- 
trol benefits  every  single  American  alive 
today,  and  every  American  who  will  ever 
live.  By  supporting  the  $1  billion  appro- 
priation, we  are  insuring  these  benefits 
to  the  Nation.  In  addition,  we  are  telling 
the  States  that  the  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion abatement  program  no  longer  Is  one 
of  promises  met  by  fractional  appro- 
priation. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port unanimously  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation of  $1  billion. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellekder)  for  his 
great  work  on  this  public  works  bill.  He 
has  done  so  much  work  which  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  bill  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today. 

Senators  will  note  the  seven  volumes 
of  books  stacked  on  my  desk,  which  I 
placed  there  to  show  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  that  went  Into  the  bill. 
These  volumes  comprise  over  7,200  pages 
of  hearings  and  contain  a  93-page  index. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana on  one  of  the  greatest  series  of 
hearings  on  an  appropriation  bill  ever 
held  In  the  history  of  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  say  that  while  I  am  per- 
sonally very  thankful  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  what  he  has  done  for 
some  of  the  specific  projects  that  I  was 
interested  in  in  my  State,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  even  more  for  his  job.  his 
foresight,  and  his  wisdom,  as  well  as  his 
fairness  and  concern  for  all  concerned. 
Above  all,  I  congratulate  him  on  his  great 
leadership  in  connection  with  appropria- 


tions for  pollution  control.  He  has  shawn 
great  leadership  not  only  in  the  commit- 
tee but  also  m  the  Senate  and  for  the 

^  MTpresident.  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bill,  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
ADPropriations  Committee,  represents 
one  of  the  most  equitable  and  effective 
efforts  of  the  Congress  to  me2t  the  Na- 
tion's needs  for  water  development  and 
PDllution  control  that  I  have  seen  since 
becoming  a  Senator  over  12  years  ago^ 

I  strongly  urge  its  passage.  The  Senate 
renorted  bill,  H.R.  14159.  with  amend- 
ments, calls  for  a  total  appropriation  ol 
S4  968,703,500,  which  exceeds  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  House  by  $463,25*,- 
000  and  the  amount  In  th2  rcvis2d  budget 
by  '$764  725.500.  The  Senate  committee 
increase  is  vital  and  badly  needed  lor 
several  reasons. 

The  increase  includes  provision  for  sev- 
eral new  starts  for  water  development 
nro'ects  which  have  been  delayed  for  far 
too' long,  and  individual  appiopnations 
for  each  of  the  new  starts  is  very  small 
when  compared  to  the  benefits  which 
will  be  received  in  a  few  years.  In  other 
words,  for  comparatively  small  addi- 
tional amounts  several  new  projects  can 
be  started  which  are  vital  to  the  future 
water  needs  of  different  areas  of  the 

country 

An  example  of  this  Is  the  Mllllcan 
Reservoir,  a  dam  to  be  built  en  the 
Navasota  River,  approximately  7  miles 
north  of  Navasota.  Tex.  This  dam  will 
be  the  first  stage  of  a  two-stage  develop- 
ment consisting  of  MUlican  and  Nava- 
sota No.  2  Dams,  both  of  which  would  be 
units  in  the  overall  plan  of  improvement 
for  the  Brazos  River  Basin. 

The  appropriations  for  Millican  Dam 
is  based  on  the  long-range  needs  of  the 
Texas  gulf  coast.  The  Texas  Water  De- 
velopment Board  has  reported  that  MU- 
lican Dam  will  be  needed  in  the  future 
to  supply  water  to  portions  of  Harris, 
Brazoria,  and  Galveston  Counties.  I  have 
been  working  for  years  to  secure  the 
initial  appropriation.  I  rejoice  with  the 
people  of  that  area  who  have  waited  so 
long  for  this  dam. 

Preconstructlcn  planning  money  has 
been  desperately  needed  for  this  project. 
Not  only  wUl  this  dam  ease  the  future 
demand  for  water,  but  it  will  also  be  of 
tremendous  value  as  a  flood  control  dam 
and  as  a  recreational  site,  with  an  antic- 
ipated 2,800,000  annual  visitors.  Excel- 
lent provisions  have  been  made  for  the 
protection  and  extension  of  fish  and  wild- 
life We  cannot  sit  by  and  flirt  with  dis- 
aster Funding  for  the  project  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  flood  control  and  water 
needs  of  the  Texas  gulf  coast. 

Senator  Ellender  and  the  committee 
recognized  that  further  delay  would  jeop- 
ardize the  future  water  needs  of  the 
Texas  gulf  coast.  It  was  in  response  to 
this  critical  need  and  the  committee  in- 
cluded $200,000  for  the  MUlican  Reser- 
voir This  is  a  relatively  smaU  amount, 
but  a  big  step  forward  for  the  people  of 

T*6XSlS 

Other  examples  of  new  starts  in  Texas, 
where  Senator  Ellender  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  responded  to  criti- 
cal situations,  were  the  Aubrey  Reser- 
voir near  Dallas.  Cedar  Bayou  on  the  gull 


coast,  and  the  Corpus  ChrisU  ship  chan 
nel  In  the  case  of  the  Aubrey  Reservoir, 
the  committee  aUocated  the  smaU  sum 
of  $150,000  m  preconstruction  planning 
money,  but  here  again,  this  consUtuted 
a  response  to  a  situation  that  was  becom- 
ing desperate.  It  is  no  secret,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  construction  of  an  aver- 
age-cize  reservoir  normally  requires  10 
years  from  preconstruction  Plajp'^B  to 
the  reality  of  a  full  reservoir.  The  Dal- 
las Water  Survey  Committee  and  other 
studies  conducted  by  the  Texas  Water 
Development  Board  demonstrated  that 
Metropolitan    DaUas.    particularly    the 
west  half  thereof,  and  Denton  County, 
will  need  water  fr-m  Aubrey  Reservoir 
before  it  is  completed.  Thus,  it  is  impcra- 
live  to  set  the  ivrcconstruction  activities 
in  motion  and  this  can  be  done  with  the 
Senate  committee's  •ccommendation  ol 

In  the  case  of  Cedars  Bayou  and 
Corpus  Chnsti  ship  channel.  '■^=j:^"^t'3 
committee  allocated  $15,000  and  $35,000. 
respectively.  Again,  the.se  small  amounts 
have  a  disproportionate  salutory  impact 
in  enabUng  vital  projects  to  have  a -be- 

^'"\llocations  made  by  the  House  for 
other  projects,  including  some  in  Texas, 
were  increased  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee and  in  each  instance  those  increases 
were  not  only  wise,  but  essential.  They 
include  an  additional  $300.0C0  for  the 
Pabine-Neches  Waterway  in  the  east  guli 
coast  area  of  Texas.  $150,000  for  the 
Whitney  Reservoir  in  central  Texas  and 
S250  000  for  additional  land  acquisition 
on  the  San  Gabriel  River  tributary  to 
the  Brazos  River. 

The  Sablne-Neches  Waterway  Is  an- 
other example  of  how  the  Senate  com- 
mittee acted  to  meet  critical  needs. 

The  Sablne-Neches  Waterway  is  ap- 
proximately 75  raUes  of  navigable  chan- 
nel ranging  from  30  to  40  feet  in  depth. 
Since  1937.  the  tonnage  shipped  on  the 
waterway  has  nearly   doubled,  from  41 
mUlion  tons  to  77  mUlion  tons.  Industry 
has  grown  rapidly,  thanks  to  the  avaUa- 
bUity  of  water  transportation,  but  great- 
er progress  would  be  made,  if  we  had  a 
EufflcienUy  deep  channel.  The  presenUy 
authorized  project— including  the  deep- 
ening and  widening  of  the  channel  m 
various  places,  the  construction  of  three 
turning  points  and  a  new  shallow-draft 
extension   of   the   Sabine   River   Chan- 
nel—is 41  percent  completed.  The  project 
is  a  proven  success  and  if  the  Senate 
committee  had  faUed  to  increase  the  al- 
location, the  delay  could  have  been  crip- 
pling to  the  far  eastern  gulf  coast. 

For  example,  local  government  would 
be  hurt.  A  large  portion  of  these  funds 
for  this  project  were  raised  by  local  par- 
ticipation in  a  bond  issue.  These  funds 
must  be  used  on  a  cost-sharing  basis 
with  Federal  funds.  This  leaves  the  local 
communities  paying  large  amounts  in  m- 
terest  for  money  they  cannot  spend. 

The  petroleimi  industry  would  be  hurt. 
About  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  pe- 
troleum products  are  refined  by  the  oU 
companies  with  refineries  along  his  wa- 
terway. The  city  of  Port  Arthur  has 
modernized  its  harbor  faculties  to  handle 
the  larger  vessels  which  could  be  acoim- 
modated  by  the  deeper  channel.  Until 


the  deeper  channel  Is  completed,  vessels 
in  and  out  of  the  harbor  must  reduce 
their  capacity  load  by  10  Ui  20  Percent. 
Our  transportation  system  would  be 
hurt  if  this  work  is  not  done.  The  bridge 
across  the  Sablne-Neches  Canal  at  Port 
Arthur  is  the  only  incomplete  U.S.  linK 
in  the  -hug-the-coast"  highway  from 
the  Yucatan  Peninsula  through  Louisi- 
ana. Mexico  has  completed  95  percent  of 
her  part  of  the  highway.         _     .    , 

Mr   President,  I  do  not  want  to  infer 
that   aU    the    legislative    initiative    v.as 
taken  by  the  Senate  ccmmittee.  A  great 
deal  was  taken  by  the  House  and  I  want 
to  ccmmend  them  for  it.  The  House  ap- 
propriated moneys  for  a  great  number  of 
projects    which    were    entirely    omitted 
from  the  budget  or  for  which  the  budget 
had  aUccated  too  little.  Examples  of  this 
action  in  crnnecticn  with  Texas  projects 
were   the  Belton  Reservoir,   which   the 
House  increased  from  SIOO.OOO  to  S200.- 
000-  the  Cooper  Reservoir  and  channel, 
increa-ed  bv  the  Heme  from  $500,000  to 
Sl.580.000:    the   El   Faso   Project,   from 
S300.000     to     S350.000:      the     Highland 
Bayou    from   SIOO.OOO   to   S300.000;    the 
Lavon  Reservoir  modification  and  chan- 
nel improvement,  from  $2,500,000  to  $3.- 
750  000-  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River 
which  had  been  budgeted  no  money  but 
was  aUccated  by  the  House  $75,000;  the 
San   Antonio   Channel,   which   ^^•as   in- 
creased from  $900,000  to  $1,200,000;  Tay- 
lor's Bavou  in  which  case,  again,  the 
budget  aUocated  nothing,  but  the  House 
appropriated    $250,000:    the    irnportant 
Trinity  River  bridges  project,  which  was 
raised  by  the  House  from  the  budget  al- 
lowance of  $1,300,000  to  $1,400,000  and 
the  critically  needed  Palmetto  Bend  rec- 
lamation project,  for  which  the  budget 
made  no  allowance,  but  the  House  aUo- 
cated $200,000.  In  aU  of  these  instances, 
these  vitaUy  needed  increases,  made  by 
the  House,  were  wisely  retained  by  the 
Senate  committee. 

Mr  President,  the  poUution  of  our 
water  and  air  threatens  the  very  exist- 
ence of  man.  I  am  not  a  doomsdayer  but 
I  am  realistic  and  willing  to  face  up  to 
facts.  The  fact  is  that  ^^ith  the  word 
population  doubling,  from  3.5  bUlion  to 
7  bUlion  by  the  year  2000,  and  with  the 
accelerating  amount  of  pollution  that 
will  be  produced  by  these  people  and 
their  industrial  and  technological  activi- 
ties we  are  fast  approaching  the  day 
when  the  process  of  the  decay  of  our 
environment  v^-iU  be  irreversible. 

Mr  President,  I  want  to  report  that 
this  morning,  at  10:30  a.m..  a  delega- 
tion of  the  IPU  arrived  from  Tok>o. 
Tokvo  is  located  on  a  plain  which  is  the 
maiii  area  of  Japan.  There  are  some  ll 
mUUon  people  in  Tokyo  and  the  pollu- 
tion problem  there  is  one  of  the  worst  m 
the  world.  ,  ,  , 

The  problem  of  air  poUution  is  world- 
wide It  is  threatening  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  the  entire  eart:h.  It  is  a  world 
oroblsm.  The  distinguished  Senator  is 
daing  a  great  job  in  placing  this  hazard 
before  the  Nation. 

We  have  too  much  taUc  about  pollu- 
tion control  and  too  little  action.  The 
time  to  act  is  now.  The  appropriation  of 
money  with  which  to  act  is  proof  in  the 
pudding. 
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An  effort  was  nttade  In  the  House  to  In- 
crease the  amount  allocated  to  construc- 
tion grants  for  waste  treatment  works 
from  $600  million  to  $1  biUlon.  This  effort 
failed  on  a  teller  vote  by  only  two  votes, 
though  by  a  wider  margin  an  a  later  roll- 
ceill  vote. 

During  the  debate  In  the  House.  Gov. 
Preston  Smith,  of -Texas,  wired  that  the 
success  of  the  amemdment  to  Increase  the 
treatment  facilities  appropriation  to  $1 
billion  "would  be  significant  to  control- 
ling water  pollution  and  to  the  economy 
of  Texas." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram from  Ctovemor  Smith  to  Repre- 
sentative Bob  Eckhardt.  dated  October  7. 
1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Increase  for  pollution  control  facil- 
ities, reported  by  the  Senate  committee, 
acting  in  response  to  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Ellknder,  is.  I  am  frank  to  say. 
the  most  important  increase  in  the  bill. 
The^ongjress  must  give  priority  to  those 
pro0ram»  -which  seek  to  halt  environ- 
mental deterioration. 

It  has  been  argued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  "no  more  than  $600 
million  in  Federal  grants  effectively 
could  be  used."  But  a  survey  of  State  of- 
ficials conducted  by  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  and  reported  to  Sen- 
ator Ellender.  revealed  that  at  least  29 
States,  including  Texas,  could  utilize 
grants  in  addition  to  their  respective 
shares  of  the  $600  million  allocated  by 
the  House.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  need  for  the  increase  to  $1  billion, 
and  there  is  no  question  about  its  being 
utUized. 

Mr.  President,  the  battle  to  save  and 
preserve  our  environment  must  become 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  urgent  pri- 
orities of  our  Nation.  Time  is  nmning 
out.  But  we  can  do  something  about  it 
now  by  adopting  the  Senate  committee's 
recommended  increase,  and  if  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  carry  out  the  mandate 
of  Congress.  The  Executive  has  said,  re- 
member, that  if  Congress  appropriated 
the  money,  it  would  not  spend  it:  in 
other  words,  that  it  would  defy  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  vests  in  Congress  the 
duty  to  levy  and  vote  taxes.  It  also  vests 
in  Congress  the  duty  and  the  power  to 
vote  appropriations.  When  we  vote  the 
taxes  and  vote  the  appropriations,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  executive  branch  to 
spend  the  appropriations  and  not  to  hold 
them  up.  or.  if  given  the  opportunity,  to 
spend  them  in  some  other  part  of  the 
world.  That  is  what  the  Executive  has 
been  doing  for  years — both  parties.  It  is 
time  for  Congress  to  call  a  halt  to  that. 
We  are  entitled  to  call  a  halt  to  it.  If 
tbe  Executive  continues  to  do  that,  we 
can  cut  off  their  salaries.  The  legislative 
bodies  of  England  and  of  this  Nation 
have  done  that.  That  kind  of  parliamen- 
tary control  is  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Once  again,  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  I  say  a  great  job, 
well  done,  and  I  congratulate  him. 


Mr.  President,  an  excellent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post,  entitled  "The  Pollution 
Crisis,"  points  up  the  urgency  In  ap- 
proving the  increase  for  pollution  funds. 
As  the  editorial  notes : 

The  issue  In  this  Instance  Is  not  so  much 
whether  the  country  cstn  afford  •!  bllUon 
for  clean  water  as  It  la  whether  we  can 
AfTonl  continued  inaction  In  the  face  of  pro- 
greaeive  pollution  of  our  environment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  adoption  of  H.R.  14159  as  reported 
to  the  floor  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Exhibit  1 

Austin.  Tex., 
October  7,  1969. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt. 
House  Office  Building. 
Wasliington,  DC 

When  H.R.  14159  for  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities construction  Is  considered  on  floor  of 
House  tomorrow.  October  8,  your  earnest 
consideration  and  support  respectfully  urged 
to  bipartisan  amendment  to  Increase  fiscal 
1970  appropriation  to  one  billion  doUairs 
which  Is  the  amount  authorized  by  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act.  Success  would  be  sig- 
nificant to  coniroUing  water  pollution  and 
to  the  economy  of  Texas  Thanlc  you. 
Sincerely. 

Pbeston  SMrrH. 
Governot  of  Texas. 

Exhibit  2 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )   Post.  Nov    12. 
19691 

The    Pollution    Crisis 

Tlie  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  h.xs 
once  more  raised,  the  clean-water  Issue  In 
very  pointed  fashion.  Its  call  for  *1  billion  In 
the  form  of  matching  grants  to  the  states  for 
water-treatment  plants  is  in  line  with  the 
demands  of  many  civic,  political  and  con- 
servation groups  that  are  alarmed  by  the 
deterioration  in  our  environment.  If  the 
Senate  looks  at  the  problem  as  carefully  as 
Its  committee  ha.s  done,  it  Is  dlfflcult  to  see 
how  It  could  reach  a  dilTerent  conclusion. 

No  one  seem.s  to  question  the  need  for  at 
least  $1  billion  for  clean  water  this  year  That 
goal  wa.s  set  in  1966  when  Congre.ss  passed 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act.  But  the 
government  has  been  long  on  promises  and 
short  on  performance.  Last  year  Congress  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  $700  million  for 
treatmeiU-facilily  grants  but  appropriated 
only  $214  million.  The  same  figure  was  kept 
In  both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  budgets  for 
fiscal  1H70.  but  the  present  administration  is 
said  to  have  otfcrod  a  compromise  figure  of 
$750  million  when  the  demand  for  appro- 
priation of  the  entire  sum  authorized  was 
being  pii.sheU  m  the  House, 

In  view  of  the  (;wt  that  the  $l-blllion-for- 
clean-water  prop<jsal  failed  by  only  two  votes 
in  the  Hou.se,  it  is  dlfflcult  to  explain  the 
final  acceptance  in  that  body  of  a  compro- 
mise figure  of  $600  million  If  the  Senate  now 
takes  a  .strong  and  positive  .stand  for  rescu- 
ing the  country's  rivers  and  lakes  from  their 
man-made  filth,  the  chance  of  finding  the 
two  extra  votes  needed  in  the  House  would 
seem  to  be  excellent. 

Congress  must  be  mindful,  of  course,  of 
excessive  spending  in  thi.s  era  of  Inftation. 
But  the  i.ssue  in  this  Instance  is  not  so  much 
whether  the  country  can  alford  $1  billion  for 


clean  water  aa  it  1b  whether  we  can  afTord 
continued  inaction  In  the  face  of  progressive 
pollution  of  our  environment.  It  la  not  a 
question  of  voting  a  luxury  which  the  coun- 
try cannot  afTord.  It  Is  a  question  of  reclaim- 
ing an  asset  which  the  country  once  had  and 
has  now  lost  from  neglect. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
again.  I  congratulate  my  colleague  from 
our  neighboring  State. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1969 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S. 2864. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2864) 
to  ametid  and  extend  laws  relating  to 
housing  and  urban  development,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  Insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969". 

Sec  2,  Section  305(g)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — - 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  ■$1,000,000,000"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "$2,500,000,000": 

(2)  by  inserting  "at  par"  immediately  after 
"and  to  purchase";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$15,000".  "$17,500". 
and  "$22,500"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$17,500".  "$20,000".  and  "$25,000",  respec- 
tively 

TITLE  I— MORTGAGE  CREDIT 
extension  of  pkocrams 

Sec,  101,  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  IS  amended  by  striking  out 
"1969"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1970", 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  bv  striking  out  "or  title  X"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "title  X.  or  title  XI"; 
and 

(21  by  striking  out  "1969"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1970", 

(CI  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1969"  In  the  fifth  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

(dl  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1969"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

(ei  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1969"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

(f  I  Section  1002(ai  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1969"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

(gl  Section  UOKa)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1969"  In  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

LOWER    DOWNPAYMENTS    FOR    FH A-FIN.\NCED 
SALES    HOrSINC 

Sec  102  (a)  Section  203(b)(2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$20,000"  each  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  In   lieu   thereof   "$25,000". 

(b)  Section  220(  d)  (  3)  ( A)  ( 1)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$25,000", 

(c)  Section  222(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$25,000", 

(d)  Section  234(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$20,000"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$25,000". 

MOBILE  HOMES 

Sec  103,  (a)il)  Section  207(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended — 


(A)  by  striking  out  "trailer  coach  mobile 
dwellings"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "mobile  homes"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "trailer  court  or  park 
in  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "mobile  home  court  or  park";    and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "trailer  coach  mobile 
dwellings"  in  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "mobile  homes". 

(2)  Section  207(c)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "trailer  courts  or 
parks"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  mobile 
home  courts  or  parks".  ,..*,„ 

(b)  Section    207(c)(3)     of    such    Act    Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,800  per  space 
and    inserting    m    lieu    thereof    "$2,500    per 

(c)  The  last  paragraph  of  section  207(c) 
of  such  Act  (Immediately  following  para- 
graph numbered  (3))  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "such  term  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe"  In  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "(not  exceeding  20  years  In  the 
case  of  a  mortage  for  a  mobile  home  court 
or  park)". 

MAXIMUM    MORTGAGE    AMOUNT    UNDER    SECTION 
2  20  MULTITAMILY  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Sec  104.  Section  220(d)  (3)  (B)  (I)  of  the 
National   Housing   Act   Is   amended   to  read 

as  follows; 

•■(1)  not  exceed  $50,000,000;". 

MORTCACE  INSURANCE  ON  CONDOMINIUM 
UNrrS  FOR  SERVICEMEN 

Sec  105.  Section  222(b)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  234(c)."  immediately  after  "221(d)(2),  . 

ASSISTANCE   PAYMENTS  UNDER  SECTION    235   FOR 
PURCHASER     ASSUMING     MORTGAGE 

Sec  106,  (a)  Section  235(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsection  (J)  (4)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (I)  or  (J)  (4)". 

(b)  Section  235(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  proviso 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"  •  Provided,  That  if  any  cooperative  member 
who  has  received  assistance  payments  trans- 
fers his  membership  and  occupancy  rights 
to  another  person  who  satisfies  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  undertakes  the  obligation  to  pay 
occupancy  charges,  the  new  cooperative 
member  may  qualify  for  assistance  payments 
upon  the  filing  of  an  application  with  re- 
spect to  the  dwelling  unit  Involved  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  him". 

AUTHORIZATION        FOR       ASSISTANCE       PAYMENTS 
UNDER  SECTIONS  235  AND  236 

Sec  107.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 235(h)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "by  $100,000,000  on 
July  1.  1969"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
••by  $125,000,000  on  July   1,   1969''. 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  236(1) 
(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'•by  $100,000,000  on  July  1,  1969"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "by  $125,000,000  on  July 
1,  1969". 

INTEREST  REDUCTION  PAYMENTS  UNDER  SECTION 
236  ON  CERTAIN  PROJECTS  FINANCED  UNDER 
STATE  OR   LOCAL   HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  108.  The  proviso  In  section  236(b) 
Of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "with  respect  to  a  rental  or  co- 
operative housing  project''  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'with  respect  to  a  mortgage  or 
part  thereof  on  a  rental  or  cooperative  hous- 
ing project". 

MAXIMUM  RENTALS  FOR  UNITS  IN  SECTION  236 
PROJECTS  AND  UNITS  QUALIFTINC  FOR  RENT 
SUPPLEMENT  PAYMENTS 

Sec,  109.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 236(f)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "25  per  centum  of 
the  tenants  Income"  and  Inserting  in.  Ueu 
thereof  '^O  per  centum  of  the  tenant's  In- 
come". 


(b)  Section  101(d)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "one-fourth  of  the  tenant's 
income"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •20 
per  centum  of  the  tenanfs  Income". 

ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS  WTTH   RESPECT  TO  EXIST- 
ING DWELLINGS  UNDER  SECTION  23  5 

Sec.  no.  Section  235(h)(3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended— 

(1 )  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 

"Ib)  30  per  centum  of  the  total  additional 
amount  of  contracts  for  assistance  payments 
authorized  by  appropriation  Acts  to  be  made 
prior  to  July   1,  1971,  •, 

SECTION    236    PROJECTS   FOR   ELDERLY 
OR    HANDICAPPED    FAMILIES 

Sec  111  (a)  Section  236(a)  Of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"occupancy  by  lower  Income  families''  the 
following:  "(fticludlng  a  project  designed  pri- 
marily by  occupancy  by  lower  income  elderly 
or  handicapped  families)". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  ^io 
(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"at  intervals  of  two  years"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'at  Intervals  of  five  years  in  the 
case  of  elderly  or  handicapped  families  and 
two  years  In  any  other  case".  „„.,,, 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  236(1) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
such  greater  amount"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "or  (except  In  the  case  of  a  dwelling 
unit  in  a  project  designed  primarily  for  oc- 
cupancy by  lower  income  elderly  or  handi- 
capped families)   such  greater  amount" 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  236(1)  (2) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "shall  In  no  case  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "shall  in  no  case  exceed  (A)  $5,500  a 
year  for  an  individual  or  $6,600  a  year  for 
a  couple  in  the  case  of  an  elderly  or. handi- 
capped family,  or  (B)   90  per  centum";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end    thereof   the    following:    "in   any    other 

(e)  The  second  sentence  of  section  236(1) 
(2)  is  amended  by  inserting  "in  any  project- 
after  "accord  a  preference". 

(f)  Section  236(J)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended —  , 

(1)  by  inserting  ■and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  ( A) . 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B).  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B). 

(g)  Section  236  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■•(n)(l)  In  making  and  contracting  to 
make  interest  reduction  payments  and  insur- 
ing mortgages  under  this  section  in  the  case 
of  projects  designed  primarily  for  occu- 
pancy by  elderly  or  handicapped  families,  and 
in  administering  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion insofar  as  they  involve  or  relate  to  such 
projects,  the  Secretary  shall  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  apply  the  same  definitions, 
terms  and  conditions  and  utilize  the  same 
personnel,  facilities,  and  procedures  as  in 
the  case  of  loans  under  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act   of   1959." 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "el- 
derly or  handicapped  families"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959. 

JO  PER  CENTUM  INCREASE  IN  MAXIMUM  MORT- 
GAGE AMOUNTS  UNDER  FHA  INSURANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sec  112  (a)(1)  Section  203(b)  (2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$30.000",  "$32,500^',  and  "$37,500 
Wherever  they  appear  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$33,000",  •$36,750",  and  $41,250  , 
respectively. 


(2)  Section  203(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ••$12,000"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$13,200". 

(3)  Section  203(1)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  strUclng  out  •$13,500"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  ■$14,850". 

(4)  Section  203(m)  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$15,000"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ■■$16,500", 

(bid)  Section  207(c)(3)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  ■•$9,000",  "$12,500". 
••$15  000',  ••$18,500".  and  ■$21,000"  wherever 
they  appear  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
■■$9,900",  "$13,750".  ■•$16.500^'.  •■$20,350^,  and 
■•$23,100".  respectively. 

(2)    Section  207(c)  (3)   of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther   amended    by    striking    out    "$10,500'  , 
••$18  000",    ■■$22,500",   and   ■•$25,500^'   and   In- 
serting in   Ueu   thereof   ••$11.550".   ••$19,800', 
■24  750".  and  ••$28.050^^.  respectively. 

(C)(1)  Section  213(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$9,000",  ■$12,500". 
"$15  000",  ■■$18,500",  and  ■$21,000"  wherever 
thev  appear  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
■■$9900-.  ■•$13,750",  ■■$16,500".  ■■$20.350^',  and 
"$23.100^",  respectively. 

(2)  Section  213(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  ••$10,500',  "18.- 
000"  •■$22,500'^,  and  "»25,500"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$11,550".  ■•$19,800",  "$24,- 
750^'   and  ••$28,050",  respectively, 

(d')(l)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (A)  (I)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$30,000  . 
"$32  500"  ••$37,500'.  and  ••$7,000"  wherever 
thev  appear  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
••$33,000",  •■$35,750^",  ■■$41,250^",  and  ■•$7,700- . 
respectively.  ,_   .   » 

(2)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (B)  (lU)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  bv  striking  out  •■$9.000^',  ••$12.- 
500""  ••$15.000^^.  •■$18,500"  and  •$21,000 
wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ••$9,900",  ■•$13,750^',  ••$16,500-,  ■■$20,- 
350"    and  "$23,100"".  respectively, 

(3)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (B)  (Ul)  of  such  Act 
Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  ••$10,- 
500"  •■$18,000",  ■■$22,500^',  and  "$25,500" 
wherever  thev  appear  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$11,550",  "$19,800",  "$24,750  .  and 
•■$28,050",  respectively. 

(4)  Section  220(h)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •$10,000  ■  and  in- 
sertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  '•$11,000"", 

(e)(1)  Section  221(d)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ••$15,000",  ••$17.500'  , 
•■$20  000'"  •■$27.000-,  and  ••$33,000^'  wherever 
thev  appear  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$16,500"",  "$19.250-,  ••$22,000".  ••$29,700"",  and 
•■$36,300"".  respectively. 

(2)  Section  221(d)(2)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  s^l^^l^^l  °"\  "t^f^Tpu 
••$32  000""  and  "$38,000""  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■•$27,500",  ■■$35,200",  and  ■$41,800  , 
respectively.  ».*„,.„ 

(3)  Section  221(d)  i3)  (11)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "W-OOO^'  ■$11,250 
"$13  500",  ■■$17.000^^.  and  ■$19,250"  wherever 
they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•  $8  800"  ••$12,375",  •$14,850",  ■■$18,700"".  and 
••$21,175'",  respectively. 

(4)  Section  221(d)  (3)  lU)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  •$9  500  , 
■■$16  000^".  ■•$20.000'.  and  ■$22,750  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■$10,450".  ■■$17,600^. 
••$22  000".  and   "$25.025".   respectively. 

l5)  Section  221(d)  (4)  (11)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •■$8,000".  •$11,250  . 
■■$13  500^'.  ••$17.000^,  and  ••$19.250^'  wherever 
thev'  appear  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
•■$8  800"  "$12,375",  •■$14,850",  "$18,700"".  and 
•■$21, 175".  respectively. 

(6)  Section  221(d)  (4)  (ii)  of  such  Act  18 
further  amended  by  striking  out  ••$9  500  . 
••$16.000^^,  ••$20.000'-.  and  •$22,750  \^^\}^.: 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  ••$10,450".  $17,600  . 
••$22,000",  and  •$25,025"".  respectively. 

(7)  Section  221(h)(6)(A)  of  such  Act  « 
amended  by  striking  out  ••$15,000"  and  in- 
sertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  ••$16,500  . 

(f)    Section     222(b)(2)     of    such     Act     is 
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amended  by  striking  out  "WO.OOO"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "WS.OOO". 

(g)(1)  Section  231(c)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  •trlklng  out  "W.OOO",  •'»H  J60". 

•  »13,6O0".  •••17.000",  and  •••19,2«)"  wherewr 
they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•••8.800".  •••12.375''.  •■•14.860',  ••18,700". 
•••21.175 ',  respectively. 

(2)  SecUon  231(c)(2)  of  such  Act  U  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  '••9,600". 
'••16,000".  '•30,000",  and  "•22.750"  and  In- 
serting in  lleiu  thereof  "•10.450".  "•17.600', 
•'•22.000".   and  "•36.025  ",  respectively. 

(h)(1)  Setttlon  234(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "•30,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '•aS.OOO'. 

(3))  Section  234(e)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '•J9,000'.  "•12.500". 
"•16.000".  "•18.500".  and  "•21,000"  wherever 
they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu  tWreof 
"•9.900",  "•13,760".  "•16.500",  •■•20.350'Vand 
"•23.100",  rwspectlvely. 

(3)  Section  234(e)(3)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "•10.500". 
"•18.0OO",  "»2J,600",  and  "•28,500"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "•11,560",  "•19.800", 
"•24.750".  and  "•28.060  ".  respectively. 

(1)  Section  235  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "•15,000".  "•17.500".  and  "•20,- 
000"  wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""•16,500"",  "•19,250",  aod  "•22.- 
000".  respectively. 

(J)  SfeCtlon  a37(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amendetrUy  striking  out  "•15.000"  and  "•17.- 
600"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "•16.500" 
and  "•19,260",  respectively. 

INCREASE  IN  OiNMA  PtmCHASE  AUTHORrTT 

Sec.  113.  Section  302(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "exceeds  or  exceeded 

•  17,500"  In  clause  (3)  of  the  proviso  in  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"exceeds  or  exceeded  •22.000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "that  exceeds  $17,500" 
In  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "that  exceeds  the  otherwise  appll- 
oable  maximum  amount":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "did  not  exceed  J17,- 
600"  in  the  second  sentence  ajad  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "did  not  exceed  the  otherwise 
applicable  maximum  amount". 

GNMA   SPECIAt  ASSISTANCI  PTTRCHASE3 

Sec.  114.  Section  305  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(J)  Notwl t.hstandlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Association  is  authorized  to 
purchase  pursuant  to  commitments  or  other- 
wise mortgages  otherwise  eligible  for  pur- 
chase under  this  section  at  a  price  equal  to 
the  unpwild  principal  amount  thereof  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  with  adjustments  for  in- 
terest and  any  comparable  items,  and  to  sell 
such  mortgages  at  any  time  at  a  price  within 
the  range  of  market  prices  for  the  particular 
class  of  mortgages  Involved  at  the  time  of 
sale  as  determined  by  the  Association.  Mort- 
gages issued  under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  except  mortgages  for  above  moderate 
income  families  issued  under  section  517(a) 
of  such  Act.  are  eligible  for  purchase  under 
this  section." 

TITLE     II— URBAN     RENEWAL     AND 
HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

URBAN    RENEWAL   GRANT  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
103(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thfereof  the  following:  "•.  of  which  Increase  at 
least  $400,000,000  shall  be  for  grants  under 
part  B.  and  which  amount  shall  be  further 
increased  by  •2,000.000,000  on  July  1.  1970, 
of  which  Increase  at  least  35  per  centum 
shall  be  for  grants  under  part  B^^. 

(b)  The  first  [>aragraph  of  section  103ib) 
of  such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  (Immediately  after  the  sen- 
tence amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion) the  following  new  sentence:  '"In  mak- 


ing any  grants  under  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  applications  for  projects 
which  are  Identified  and  scheduled  to  be  car- 
ried out  aa  project*  or  activities  Included 
within  approved  comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration programs  assisted  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  105(c)  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966  " 

NEIGHBORHOOD   DEVELOPMENT   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  131  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "an- 
nual" In  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  (1)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-four  month"". 

(b)  Section  132  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "twelve-month  period  " 
In  subsections  (a)(1)  and  (b)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  there  of  "twenty-four  month  period"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "twelve  months""  in  stib- 
section  (a|(l)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""twenty-four  months"". 

(c)  Section  133(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ""twelve-month  period"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""twenty-four  month 
period".- 

(d)  Section  134(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■•annual"  in  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •twenty- 
four  month". 

(e)  Section  134(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"■(b)  The  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  fl- 
nanclal  assistance  for  one  or  more  twenty- 
four-month  Increments  of  a  neighborhood 
development  program  shall  not  be  considered 
as  obligating  him  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  subsequent  Increments:  except  that 
amounts  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
succeeding  twenty-four-month  Increment 
shall  be  rescn-ed  for  obligation  out  of  grant 
funds  which  may  be  provided  under  section 
103(b)  for  the  fiscal  year  applicable  to  such 
subsequent  increment."' 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  contracts  under 
part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
executed  on  and  after  July  1.  1970;  and  any 
.  ontract  under  such  part  B  executed  prior  to 
July  1.  1970.  shall,  at  the  request  of  the 
municipality  involved,  be  amended  (effective 
on  or  after  such  date)  to  reflect  such  amend- 
ments. 

EXTENSION  or  PERIOD  or  EUCIBILITT  OF  LOCAL 
CRANTS-tN-AID  FOR  CERTAIN  URaAN  RENEWAL 
AND    NEIOHBOBHOOD    DEVELOPMENT    PROJECTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 110(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "'(except  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  i>aragraph)"  after  "any  other 
provision  of  this  subsection'";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  connection  with 
any  project  for  which  an  application  is  filed 
not  later  than  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1969  and  which  has  not  received  Federal  rec- 
ognition (other  than  a  project  to  which 
clause  (2)  of  the  second  sentence  of  section 
133(a)  applies),  the  three-year  period  re- 
ferred to  above  shall  be  extended  to  a  period 
of  four  years  prior  to  the  authorization  by 
the  Secretary  of  a  contract  for  loan  or  capital 
grant  for  the  project."" 

(b)  Section  112(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""No  expenditure""  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""Subject  to  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  ihls  subsection,  no  expendi- 
ture": and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  connection  with 
any  project  for  which  an  application  is  filed 
not  later  than  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1969  and  which  has  not  received  Federal  rec- 
ognition (other  than  a  project  to  which 
clause  (2)  of  the  second  sentence  of  section 
133(a)    applies),    the   seven-year   period   re- 


ferred to  in  clause  (1)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  extended  to  a  period  of  eight 
years  prior  to  the  authorization  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  contract  for  a  loan  or  capital  grant 
for  the  project. •' 

(c)  Section  133(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  '•Por"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  for""; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""the  second  paragraph" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ■the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  second  paragraph'";  and 

(3)  by  Giddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fal- 
lowing new  sentence:  "'In  connection  wltli 
any  neighborhood  development  program  for 
which  an  application  Is  filed  not  later  than 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969  and  for 
which  no  contract  for  financial  assistance 
under  the  program  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Secretary,  the  three-year  and  seven-year 
periods  referred  to  above  shall  be  extended 
to  pwriods  of  four  and  eight  years,  respec- 
tively, prior  to  authorization  of  (1)  the  first 
contract  for  financial  assistance  under  the 
program  which  Includes  the  urban  renewal 
area  benefited  by  the  public  improvement  or 
facility,  or  the  expenditures,  for  which  credit 
Is  claimed,  or  (2)  a  contract  for  a  loan  or 
capital  grant  for  an  urban  renewal  project 
authorized  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1969.  in  an  area  which  Is  benefited  by 
the  public  improvement  or  facility,  or  the  ex- 
penditures, for  which  credit  is  claimed  and 
which  was  included  In  the  neighborhood  de- 
velopment program  application."" 

INCLUSION    OF   ENCLOSED    PEDESTRIAN    MALLS    AS 
ELIGIBLE    URBAN    RENEWAL    ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  110(c)(3)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  ""playgrotmds."'  the  following:  •"pedes- 
trian malls  and  walkways  (Including  In  the 
case  of  an  enclosed  mall  or  walkway  anv 
necessary  roofs,  walls,  columns,  lighting,  and 
climate  control  facilities), •". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  the  second  un- 
numbered paragraph  following  paragraph 
(10)  of  section  110(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  '"provided"  the  following: 
"In  paragraph  (3)  with  respect  to  enclosed 
pedestrian  malls  and  walkways  and  as 
provided"". 

REHABIUTATION   GRANTS 

Sec.  205.  Section  115(c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ""or  (2) 
•3.000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  (2) 
$3.500"'. 

local  GRANT-IN-AID  CREOrT  FOR  CERTAIN  TMCIL- 
ITTES  BUILT  ON  BEHALF  OF  PUBLIC  UNIVERSI- 
TIES 

Sec.  206.  Clause  (A)  (II)  of  the  second  pro- 
viso in  section  UO(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "'by  a  public 
university"'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "by 
or  on  behalf  of  a  public  university"". 

INCOME    LIMITATION    UNDER    REHABILITATION 
LOAN   PROGRAM 

SEC.  207.  Section  312(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

■In  making  loans  with  respect  to  resi- 
dential property  under  this  section,  priority 
shall  be  given  to  applications  made  by  i)er- 
sons  whose  annual  Income,  as  determined 
pursuant  to  criteria  and  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  is  within  the  lUnita- 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  oc- 
cupants of  projects  financed  with  below- 
market  Interest  rate  mortgages  Insured  (in 
the  area  involved)  under  section  221(d)(3) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act." 

Sec  208.  The  proviso  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  section  102(c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  18  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "".  if""; 
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(2)  striking  "".  the  Interest  rate  on  such  a 
loan  from  a  source  other  than  the  Federal 
Government  Is  greater  than  the  rate  at  which 
funds  could  be  made  available  under  the 
Federal  loan  contract,"; 

(3)  striking  "from  such  sources"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "from  a  source  other 
than  the  Federal  Government ";  and 

(4)  Inserting  "or  a  supplemental  grant  in 
an  amount  which  he  determines  Is  necessary 
to  enable  a  local  public  agency  to  obtain 
funds  from  a  source  other  than  the  Federal 
Government"  immediately  following  "con- 
tract rate". 

LOANS     FOR     PUBLIC     HOUSING     PROJECTS 

Sec  209.  Section  9  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  third  sentence. 

PUBLIC     HOUSING     ANNUAL     CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  The  proviso  in  section  10(b) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by   Inserting  after  "aiiy  contract 
the   following:    ".   although   not   limited   to 
debt  service  requirements.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  10(e)  ol 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "on 
July  1  In  each  of  the  years  1969  and  1970" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""on  July  1.  1969, 
and  jnO.OOO.OOO  on  July  1,  1970"". 

ROOM     cost     LIMTTATIONS    FOR     PUBLIC 
HOUSING     PROJECTS 

Sec.  211.  The  first  sentence  of  section  15(5) 
Of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■$2,400".  ""$3,500"'. 
•"$4  000"  and  "$750""  wherever  they  appear 
and'  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "■$2.640". 
'•3.850".  ••$4.400^".  and  ""$825".  respecUvely. 

MANAGEMENT    AND    SERVICES    IN    PUBLIC 
HOUSING    PROJECTS 

Sec.  212.  The  last  sentence  of  section 
15(10)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 
1971". 


"(3)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  and  every  two 
years  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  review 
each  locality  "s  relocation  plan  under  this  sub- 
section and  Its  effectiveness  In  carrying  out 
such  plan.'" 

REQUIREMENT  OF  SUBSTANTIAL  RESIDENTIAL  RE- 
DEVELOPMENT WHERE  PROJECT  INVOLVES 
DEMOLITION  OR  REMOVAL  OF  RESIDENTIAI. 
STRUCTURES 

Sec.  215.  Section  105  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(h)  In  the  case  of  any  project  which  In- 
cludes the  demolition  or  removal  of  any  resi- 
dential structure  or  structures  and  which 
receives  Federal  recognition  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection  (whether 
or  not  it  is  a  project  taken  into  account  for 
purposes  of  applying  subsection  ( f ) )  — 

••(1)  the  redevelopment  of  the  urban  re- 
newal area  shall  include  the  provision  of 
standard  housing  units  for  law  and  moderate 
income  families  and  Individuals  at  least 
equal  in  number  to  the  total  number  of 
dwelling  units  in  the  structure  or  structure 
demolished  or  removed;  and 

••(2)  the  portion  of  the  total  cost  of  such 
redevelopment  which  Is  attributable  to  the 
provision  of  standard  housing  units  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  families  and  individu- 
als (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  shall  be 
at  least  35  per  centum  or.  If  greater,  a  per- 
centage bearing  the  same  ratio  to  100  as  the 
total  appraised  value  of  such  residential 
structure  or  structures  bore  to  the  total  ap- 
praised value  of  all  the  structures  in  the 
urban  renewal  area  immediately  prior  to 
their  demolition  or  removal  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  without  regard  to  any  de- 
crease in  such  value  which  may  have  resulted 
from  the  imminence  of  such  demolition  or 
removal)  .'• 

AUTHORIZATION   FOR   HOUSING   FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
OR    HANDICAPPED 


ELIMINATION  OF  WORKING  PROGRAM  REQUIRE- 
MENT WrrH  RESPECT  TO  LOW-RENT  HOUSING 
IN  PRIVATE  ACCOMMODATIONS  AND  OTHER 
LOW-RENT  PUBLIC  HOUSING,  AND  WfTH  RE- 
SPECT TO  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  UNDER  SEC- 
TION    221ld)(3)      PROGRAM 

SEC.  213.  (a)  Section  101(c)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  for  annual  con- 
tributions or  capital  grants  pursuant  to  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended,  for  any  project  or  projects  not 
constructed  or  covered  by  a  contract  lor 
annual  contribuUcns  prior  to  August  1. 
1956."; 

(2)  by   striking    out    "or    section   221(d) 

(3)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(1)",  and  "or  (li)  sec- 
tion 221(d)  (3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
if  payments  with  respect  to  the  mortgaged 
property  are  made  or  are  to  be  made  under 
section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.".  in  the  first  provi.so; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "or  a  contract  for  an- 
nual contributions  or  capital  grants  was  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.". 

(b)  The  second  proviso  in  section  10(e)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "no  such  new  con- 
tract" and  all  that  follows  down  through 
"Housing  Act  of  1949.  and". 

(C)  Section  23(f)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  "this  Acf  where  It  first 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'shall 
not  apply  to  low-rent  housing  assisted  or  to 
be  assisted  under  this  section.'" 

REVIEW    OF    RELOCATION    PLANS    UNDER    URBAN 
RENEWAL    PROGRAM 

Sec.  214.  SecUon  105(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 


Sec.  216.  Section  202(a)  (4)  of  the  Housing 
act  of  1959  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(4)  "There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $500,000,000.  which  amount  shall  be 
increased  by  $150,000,000  on  July  1,  1969. 
Amounts  so  appropriated  shall  constitute  a 
revolving  fund  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
in  carrying  out  this  section." 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    COLLEGE    HOUSING    DEBT 
SERVICE    GRANTS 

Sec.  217.  Section  401(f)  (2)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  ""exceed"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""$20,000,000.  which  amount  shall  be 
Increased  by  $4,200,000  on  July  1,  1970." 
TITLE  III— MODEL  CITIES  AND  METRO- 
POLITAN DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MODEL  CITIES  PROGRAM 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  111(b)  of  the  De- 
monstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "■and^"  the  third  time 
it  appears: 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  '•.  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $750,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971'^;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  'Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  10  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter  shall 
be  used  for  assistance  to  city  demonstration 
agencies  in  smaller  cities,  and  may  be  so  used 
(to  the  extent  specifically  provided  in  such 
regulations)  without  regard  to  the  limitation 
set  forth  In  the  first  sentence  of  section 
105(c)." 

(b)  Section  111(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  •1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •1971". 


AUTHORIZATION    FOR    COMPREHENSIVE 
PLANNING    GRANTS 

Sec  302.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  701 
(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed  $390,000- 
000  prior  to  July  1.  1970"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  not  to  exceed  $390,000,000 
prior  to  July  1.  1971^^. 

URBAN    INFORMATION    AND    TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE    SERVICES 

Sec  303.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  •and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 10) : 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof"":  and"^;  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (11)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

■  (12)  States,  including  statewide  agencies 
or  instrumentalities  of  a  State  or  its  political 
subdivisions  which  are  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary,  for  programs  focused  upon  the 
needs  of  communities  having  populations  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  which  provide 
information  and  data  on  urban  needs  and  ur- 
ban assistance  programs  and  activities  and 
technical  assistance  to  such  communities 
with  respect  to  the  solution  of  local  prob- 
lems.•' 

(b)  Title  IX  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 
is  repealed. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  OPEN  SPACE.  URBAN  BEAU- 
TIFICATION,  AND  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 
GRANTS  ^ 

Sec  304  The  first  sentence  of  section 
702(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ""and  not  to  exceed  $460.- 
000,000  j)rlor  to  July  1,  1970"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ""and  not  to  exceed  $460,000,000 
prior  to  July  1.  1971"". 

ACTTHORIZATION    FOR    NEW    COMMUNITY 
SUPPLEMENTARY    ASSISTANCE    GRANTS 

Sec  305.  Section  412(d)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1970'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"July  1.  1971'. 

COMMUNITY  FACILITIES    GRANTS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  702(c)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1969"  in  clause 
(2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "■1970"". 

(b)  Section  708(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ""1970"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof '1971". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  708(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■■,  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  July  1.  1970". 


URBAN    MASS    TRANSPORTATION 

Sec  307.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended — 

1 1)  by  striking  out  "and'"  the  second  time 
it  appears;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  ■;  and  $300,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1971." 

(b)  Sectiori  5  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■•1970^^  and  iiiserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "ig?!'. 

TRAINING    AND    FELLOWSHIP    PROGRAMS 

Sec   308.   Title   VIII   of   the   Housing   Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■TITLE     •VIII— TRAINING     AND     FELLOW- 
SHIP  PROGRAMS 

'FINDINGS    AND    PLTRPOSE 

""Sec  801.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Nation"s  urban 
areas  and  urban  population  has  caused  se- 
vere problems  in  urban  and  suburban  de- 
velopment and  created  a  national  need  to 
(1)  provide  special  training  In  skiUs  needed 
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for  economic  and  efllclent  community  de- 
velo>pment,  and  (2)  support  research  In  new 
or  Improved  methods  of  dealing  with  com- 
munity development   problems. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide fellowships  for  the  graduate  training  of 
professional  city  planning  and  urt>an  and 
housing  technlc'ans  and  specialists,  and  to 
assist  and  encourage  the  States,  in  cooper- 
ation with  public  or  private  universities  and 
colleges  and  urban  centers  and  with  busi- 
ness Arms  and  associations,  labor  unions, 
and  other  Interested  associations  and  org:a- 
nlzatlons,  to  ( 1 )  organize.  Initiate,  develop, 
and  expand  programs  which  will  provide 
special  training  In  skills  needed  for  eco- 
nomic and  efflcletit  community  development 
to  those  technical,  professional,  and  other 
persons  with  the  capacity  to  master  and  em- 
ploy such  skills  who  are.  or  are  training  to 
be,  employed  by  a  goveriunental  or  public 
body  which  has  responsibility  for  conrunu- 
nlty  development,  or  by  a  private  nonprofit 
organization  which  Is  conducting  or  has  re- 
sponsibility for  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment programs,  and  (3)  support  State 
and  local  research  that  Is  needed  in  connec- 
tion with  bousing  programs  and  needs,  pub- 
lic Improvement  programing,  code  problems, 
efficient  land  use,  urban  transportation,  and 
similar    community    development    problems. 

"FELLOWSHIPS    rOB   CrTY    PLANNING    AND    URBAN 
•  ••  STITOnES 

""SEC.'BTO.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  provide  fellowships  for  the  graduate  train- 
ing of  professional  city  planning  and  urban 
and  housing  technicians  and  specialists  as 
herein  provided.  Persons  shall  be  selected  for 
such  fellowships  solely  on  the  basis  of  ability 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Urban 
Studies  Fellowship  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished pursuant  t»  subsection  (b).  Pellow- 
sblpe  shall  be  solely  for  training  In  public 
and  private  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher 
education  having  programs  of  graduate  study 
In  the  field  of  city  planning  or  in  related 
fields  (Including  architecture,  civil  engineer- 
ing, economi'-s,  municipal  finance,  public  ad- 
ministration, and  sociology) ,  which  programs 
are  oriented  to  training  for  careers  In  city 
and  regional  planning,  housing,  urban  re- 
newal,  and  community  development. 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  established  the  Urban 
Studies  Fellowship  Advisory  Board  ( herein- 
after referred  to  a»  the  Board),  which  shall 
consist  of  nine  meonbers  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretar>  as  follows:  Three  from  public 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  three 
from  private  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  who  are  the  heads  of  Uepartmems 
which  provide  academic  courses  .Tpproprlate- 
ly  related  lo  ihe  fields  referred  to  In  i.tib- 
section  (a),  and  three  from  national  organi- 
zations which  are  directly  concerned  with 
problems  relating  to  urban,  regional,  and 
community  development.  The  Board  shall 
meet  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  and 
shall  make  recommendations  to  him  with 
respect  to  persons  to  t)e  selected  for  fellow- 
ships under  this  section.  Members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  transporta- 
tion expenses  and  a  p?r  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authoriaed  for  members  of  advis- 
ory committees  crented  pursuant  to  section 
601  of  the  Housing  Act  of   1949. 

■•M.XTCJIINC    r.RANTS    TO    STATES 

"Sf.c  w^.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  in  accordance  witli  regulillons 
prescribed  by  him.  the  Secretary  may  make 
rn.itching  grants  tu  Slates  to  assist  in — 

•(1)  organizing,  initiating,  developing,  or 
expanding  programs  to  provide  .special  train- 
ing in  skills  needed  for  economic  and  efflcieni 
community  development  to  those  technical, 
professional,  and  other  persons  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  master  and  employ  such  skills  wlio 
are.  or  are  training  to  be,  employed  by  a  gov- 
ernmental or  public  body  which  has  respon- 
sibilities for  community  development,  or  by 
a    private    nonprofit    organization    which    Is 


conducting  or  has  responsibility  for  housing 
and  oommunlty  development  programs;  and 

"(3)  supporting  State  and  local  research 
that  U  needed  In  connection  with  housing 
programs  and  needs,  pubtle  Improvement 
programing,  code  problems,  eflflclent  land  use, 
urban  transportation,  and  similar  commu- 
oity  development  problems,  and  collecting, 
collating,  and  publishing  statistics  and  Infor- 
mation relating  to  such  research. 

"(b)  No  grants  may  be  made  to  a  State 
under  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  has 
approved  a  plan  for  the  State  which — 

"  ( 1 )  sets  forth  the  proposed  use  of  the 
funds  and  the  objective*  to  be  accomplished; 

"(2)  explains  the  method  by  which  the 
required  amounts  from  non-Pederal  sources 
will  be  obtained; 

"(3)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of. 
and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  State  under  this  section; 

"(4)  designates  an  oflBcer  or  agency  of  the 
State  government  who  has  responsibility  and 
authority  for  the  administration  of  a  state- 
wide reeearch  and  training  program  as  the 
olBcer  or  agency  with  responsibility  and  au- 
thority for  the  execution  of  the  State's  pro- 
gram under  this  section;  and 

"(5)  provides  that  such  ofBcer  or  agency 
will  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  In 
such  form,  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  perform  his  duties  under  this 
section. 

"(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  for  any  use  unless  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  such  grant  is  made  available  from 
non-Pederai  sources  for  the  same  purpose 
and  for  concurrent  use. 

"state  limit 
"Sec.   804.   Not  more   than   10  per  centum 
of    the    total    amount    appropriated    for    the 
purposes  of  this  title  may  be  used  for  mak- 
ing grants  to  any  one  State. 

"TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE,    STUDIES,     AND    PUBLI- 
CATION  OF   INFORMATION 

"Sec.  805.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  provide  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governmental  or  public  bodies  and 
to  undertake  such  studies  and  publish  and 
distribute  yuch  Information,  either  directly 
or  by  contract,  as  he  shall  determine  to  be 
desirable.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  limit  any  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"approprutions 

"Sec.  806.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
and  providing  fellowships  under  this  title, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  not  to  exceed 
$30,000,000  Any  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  .section  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"miscellaneous 

"?Er  807.  (a)  As  used  In  this  title  the 
term  'State'  means  any  State  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Comnionwealtii  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
P.iclflc  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 
the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  ;ls  may  be  necessary  for 
administrative  and  other  expenses  in  carry- 
ing out  this  title." 

TITLE  IV  -  MISCELLANEOUS 
authorization  for  property  acquisitions  in 

applying     advances     in     technology     to 

HOL'SINO     AND      urban      DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  401.  Section  1010(a)  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966.  is  amended — 

(  1  I  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
p.iragraph  (2); 


(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  la  lieu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(4)  assure,  to  the  extent  feasible.  In  con- 
nection with  the  construction,  major  re- 
habilitation, or  maintenance  of  any  hou.s- 
ing  assisted  under  this  section,  that  there 
Is  no  restraint  by  contract  building  codes, 
zoning  ordinances  or  practice  against  the 
employment  of  new  or  Improved  technologies, 
techniques,  materials  and  methods  or  of  pre- 
assembled  products  which  may  reduce  the 
cost  or  Improve  the  quality  of  such  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  maintenance,  and 
therefore  stimulate  expanded  production  of 
housing  under  such  programs,  except  where 
such  restraint  is  necessary  to  Insure  safe 
and  healthful  working  and  living  condi- 
tions." 

Sic.  402.  The  first  sentence  of  section  1010 
(c)  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966  l.s 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "authorized"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  (2)  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
to  acquire,  use,  and  disptose  of  land  and 
other  property  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section". 

EMPLOTMKNT  OPPORTUNITIE-S  FOR  LOWER  IN- 
COME PERSONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  HUD- 
ASSISTED   PROJECTS 

Sec  403.  Section  3  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  LOWER  IN- 
COME PERSONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  ASSISTED 
PROJECTS 

"Sec  3-  In  the  administration  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
of  programs  providing  direct  financial  assist- 
ance in  aid  of  housing,  urban  planning,  de- 
velopment, redevelopment,  or  renewal,  pub- 
lic or  community  facilities,  and  new  commu- 
nity development,  the  Secretary  shall- — 

"  ( 1 )  require,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  that  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible  opportunities  for  training  and  em- 
ployment arising  In  connection  with  the 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  any  project 
assisted  under  any  such  program  be  given  ta 
lower  income  persons  residing  in  the  area  of 
such  project;   and 

"i2)  require,  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, that  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible 
contracts  for  work  to  be  performed  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  project  be  awarded 
to  business  concerns,  including  but  not 
limited  to  individuals  or  firms  doing  business 
in  the  field  of  planning,  consulting,  design, 
architecture,  building  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, maintenance,  or  repair,  which  are 
located  in  or  owned  in  substantial  part  by 
persons  refidlng  In  the  area  of  such  project." 

URBAN      PROPERTY      PROTFCflON      AND      REINSUR- 
ANCF. — ENTRY    INTO    REINSURANCE    CONTRACTS 

Sec  404  Section  1222(d)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  "thereafter"  the  first  time  that 
word  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

URBAN  PROPERTY  PROTECTION  AND  REINSUR- 
ANCE-STATE    SHARE    OF    REINSURED    LOSSES 

Sec.  405.  Section  1223(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
Rraph  I  1 )  and  In-sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)  la  any  State  which  has  not,  after 
the  close  of  the  second  full  regular  session 
of  the  appropriate  State  legislative  body  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 
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adopted  appropriate  legislation,  retroactive 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thU  title, 
under  which  the  State,  its  political  subdi- 
visions, or  a  governmental  corporation  or 
fund  established  pursuant  to  State  law.  will 
reimburse  the  Secretary  for  any  reinsured 
losses  in  that  State  In  any  reinsurance  con- 
tract year.  In  an  amount  up  to  5  per  centum 
cf  the  aggregate  property  Insurance  pre- 
miums earned  In  that  State  during  the  cal- 
endar year  immediately  preceding  the  end 
of  the  reinsurance  contract  year  on  those 
lines  of  Insurance  reinsured  by  the  Secretary 
in  that  State  dur.ng  the  contract  year,  to 
the  extent  that  reinsured  losses  paid  by  the 
Secretary  lor  such  year  exceed  the  total  of 
(Ai  relnsurancs  premiums  earned  In  that 
State  during  that  reinsurance  contract  year 
plus  (Bi  the  excess  of  (i)  the  total  premiums 
earned  by  the  Secretary  for  reinsurance  in 
that  Stale  during  a  preceding  period  meas- 
ured irjm  the  end  of  the  most  recent  re- 
insurance contract  year  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secre.ary  was  reimbursed  for  losses 
under  this  title  ever  (il)  any  amounts  paid 
by  the  Secretary  for  reinsured  lo.sses  that 
were  incurred   during  sucii   period;". 

STUDY    OF    REINSURANCE    AND    OTHER    PROGRAMS 

SEC  406  Section  1235(b)  of  the  National 
Housins;  Act  is  amended  by  suikiug  cut  'cne 
year  fallowing  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June 
30.  1970". 

EMERGENCY    FLOOD    INSURANCE    PROGRAM 

SEC  407  Part  A  of  chapter  II  of  title  XlII 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"EMERGENCY     IMPLEMENTATION     OF     PROGRAM 

"Sec  1336.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  title,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  flood  insurance  coverage  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  the  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  the  flood  Insurance  program  au- 
thorized under  chapter  I  during  the  period 
ending  December  31.  1971.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part  and  the  other 
provisions  of  this  title  insofar  as  they  relate 
to  this  part  but  subject  to  the  modifications 
made  by  or  under  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  flood  insurance 
program  pursuant  to  subsection  lai.  the 
Secretary — 

"(1)  shall  provide  insurance  coverage 
without  regard  to  any  estimated  risk  pre- 
mium rates  which  would  otherwise  be  deter- 
mined under  section  1307;  and 

"(2)  shall  utilize  the  provisions  and  proce- 
dures contained  in  or  prescribed  by  this  part 
(other  than  section  1334)  and  sections  1345 
and  1346  to  such  extent  and  In  such  manner 
as  he  may  consider  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section." 

EXTENSION  OF  FLOOD  INSURANCE  PROGRAM  TO 
CO\XR  LOSSES  FROM  WATER-CAUSED  MUD- 
SLIDES 

SEC  408.  (a)  Section  1302  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUo'wlng  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  (1)  the 
damage  and  loss  which  results  from  mud- 
slides Is  related  In  cause  and  similar  In  effect 
to  that  which  results  directly  from  storms. 
delviges.  overflowing  waters,  and  other  forms 
of  flooding,  and  (2)  the  problems  involved  In 
providing  protection  against  this  damage  and 
loss,  and  the  possibilities  for  making  such 
protection  available  through  a  Federal  or 
federally  sponsored  program,  are  similar  to 
those  which  exist  In  connection  with  efforts 
to  provide  protection  against  damage  and 
loss  caused  by  such  other  forms  of  flooding. 
It  Is  therefore  the  further  purpose  of  this 
title  to  make  available,  by  means  of  the 
methods,  procedures,  and  Instrumentalities 
which  are  otherwise  established  or  available 


undet  this  tlUe  for  purposes  of  the  flood  In- 
surance program,  protection  against  damage 
and  loss  resulting  from  mudslides  that  are 
caused  by  accumulations  of  water  on  or 
under  the  ground." 

(b)  Section  1370  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)  after  "Sec  1370.",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  term  'flood'  shall  also  include  In- 
undation from  mudslides  which  are  caused 
by  accumulations  of  water  on  or  under  the 
ground;  and  all  of  the  proviJions  of  this  title 
Ehall  apply  with  respect  to  such  mudslides  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
with  respect  to  floods  described  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  such 
reflations,  modifving  the  provisions  of  this 
title  (including  the  provisions  relating  to 
land  management  and  usei  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  insure  that  they  can  be  effec- 
tlvely  so  .Tpplled,  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe to  achieve  ;w(th  respect  to  such  mud- 
slides) the  purposes  of  this  title  «nd  the 
objectives  of  the  program." 

NATIONAL     FLOOD     INSURANCE     PROGRAM  —  ADOP- 
TION   or    LOCAL    FLOOD    CONTROL    MEASURES 

See  409.  (a)  Section  1305(c)(2)  of  the 
H  Hising  and  Urbin  Development  Act  of  1968 
1,  amended  bv  striking  out  "June  30.  1970 
permanent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•December  31.    1971,   adequate". 

(b)  Section  1315  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

11)  bv  striking  out  "June  30,  1970"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  31.  1971  "; 
anr! 

I  2)  by  striking  out  "permanent  "  and  in- 
serting   in    lieu    thereof    "adequate". 

(C)  Section  1361  (ci  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "permnnent  '  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "adequate  ". 

I.VTERSTATE     LAND     SALES 

Sec.  410.  Section  1403(a)  ( 10)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1 10)  the  sale  or  lease  of  re.-il  estate  which 
is  free  and  clear  of  all  liens,  encumbrances, 
and   adverse  claims  if  each  and  every  pur- 
chaser or  his  or  her  spouse  has  made  a  per- 
sonal on-the-lot  Impecticn  of  the  real  estate 
which  he  purchased  and  If  the  developer  ex- 
ecutes a  written  affirmation  to  that  effect  to 
be   made  a  matter  of  record  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
As    used    In    this    subparagraph,    the    terms 
Hens',    encumbrances',  and    adverse  claims' 
do  not  refer  to  property  reservations  which 
land  developers  commonly  convey  or  dedi- 
cate to  local  bodies  or  public  utilities  for  the 
purpose   of   bringing   public  services   to  the 
land   being  developed,  nor  to  taxes  and  as- 
sessments impoeed  by  a  State  or  other  public 
bDdy  having  authority  to  assess  and  tax  prop- 
erty which,  under  applicable  State  or  local 
law.  constitute  liens  on  the  property  before 
they  are  due  and  payable,  nor  to  beneficial 
property    restrictions    which    would    be    en- 
forceable by  other  lot  owners  or  lessees  In 
the  subdivision.  If   (A)    the  developer,  prior 
to  the  time  the  contract  of  sale  or  lease  Is 
entered  Into,  has  furnished  each  purchaser 
or   lessee   with    a   statement,    the    form   and 
content  of  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary,   setting   forth   in   descriptive   and 
concise  terms  all  such  reservations,  taxes,  as- 
sessments,   and    restrictions    which    are    ap- 
plicable to  the  lot  to  be  purchased  or  leased, 
and  (B)   receipt  of  such  statement  has  been 
acknowledged  In  writing  by  the  purchaser  or 
lessee,  and  a  copy  of  the  acknowledged  state- 
ment is  filed  with  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  require." 

REPORTS 

SBC  411.  Section  1603  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  15  "  and  InserUng  In 
lieu  thereof  "February  15''. 


RURAL    HOUSING 

Sec  412.  (a)  Sections  613,  515(b)(5).  and 
517(a)(1)  cf  the  HotJislng  Act  of  1949  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1. 
1969"  wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1970". 

(b)  SecUon  517(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "section" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  psrlod. 

(c)  Section  517  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

'  (k)  Any  sale  by  the  Secretary  of  loans 
IndividuallV  or  in  blocks,  purruant  to  sub- 
sections ,c")  and  (g).  shall  be  treated  as  a 
sale  of  assets  for  the  purposes  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921.  notwithstanding 
f.ic  fact  that  the  Sscretary.  under  an  apree- 
inent  with  the  purchaser,  holds  the  debt  in- 
ftruments  evidencing  the  loans  and  holds 
(  r  reinvests  pavmen's  there -n  as  truFtee  and 
custodian  for  the  purchaser." 

(di  Section  517  of  such  Act  is  further 
amerdcd  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
subsection  (k).  p.s  added  by  .-subsection  (c) 
(f  this  section)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  mav  also,  upon  the  ap- 
plication cf  lenders.  Iniilders.  cr  sellers  and 
upon  compliance  with  requirements  speci- 
fied bv  him.  make  cr.mmitments  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  shnll  prescribe  to 
make  or  Insure  loans  under  this  section  to 
eligible  applicants  " 

ie)(l)  Section  517  cf  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
subsection  111 .  as  added  by  subsection  id)  of 
this  Fectioni  the  folloi^-ing  n?w  Fubsect;.>n: 
"im»  Tlie  assets  and  liabilities  cf.  and  au- 
thorizations Applicable  to.  the  Rural  Hoi'«ing 
Direct  Loan  Account  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Fund,  and  such  Account  Is  hereby 
aboished.  Such  pssets  and  their  pro^'eeds. 
including  loans  made  out  of  the  Fund  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  shall  be  subject  to  .-.U 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section  " 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  517idi 
of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  Etriklne  out  "(ai  and  (b)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(a).  (b>.  and  (m)"; 
and 

( B)  by  inserting  "or  otherwise  acquired  by' 
after  "loans  made  from". 

(3)  Section  518  cf  such  Act  Is  repealed 

(4)  Section  519  of  such  Act  is  amendfd  hy 
striking  out  "or  the  Rural  Housing  Direct 
Loan  Account"  and  "or  Account". 

(f)  Section  520  of  such  Act  Is  repealed 

AUTHORITY  TO  TRANSFER  ADDITIONAL  AMOUNTS 
FROM  GENERAL  INSITRANCE  FUND  TO  SPECI'.L 
RISK    INSURANCE    FUND 

Sec  413.  Section  238(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
sum  of  $5,000,000"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  at  such  times  and 
In  such  amounts  as  he  mav  determine  to  be 
necessary,  a  total  sum  of  t20.000.000" 


SAVINGS    AND    LOAN     AS«OCI.'.TIONS 

Sec  414,  la)  Section  5  cf  the  Federal  Hjhic 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1425 1  is  amended 
to  read   as  follows: 

'Sec.  5.  No  institution  shall  be  admitted  t.a 
or  retained  in  member  hip.  or  granted  \he 
privileges  of  nonmember  borrowers,  if  the 
comblne-d  total  of  the  amounts  paid  w  it 
lor  Interest,  commission,  bonus,  discount, 
premium,  and  other  similar  charges,  less  a 
proper  deduction  for  all  dividends,  refunds, 
and  cash  credits  of  all  kinds,  creates  an  actual 
net  con  to  the  home  owner  In  excess  of  the 
lawful  contract  rate  of  interest  applicable 
to  such  transactions,  or.  in  case  there  is  no 
lawful  contract  rate  of  interest  applicable  to 
such  transactions,  in  excess  cf  such  rates  as 
may  be  prescibed  in  writing  by  the  Board 
acting  in  Its  discretion  from  tUne  to  time. 
This  section  applies  only  to  home  mortgage 
loans  on  single-family  dwellings." 

(b)  SecUon  6(c)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Ixjan 
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Act  of  1933  (12  UJ3.C.  1484(c))  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  any  such  association  Is  au- 
thorized to  invest  In  shares  of  stock  Issued 
by  a  corporation  authorized  to  be  created 
pursuant  to  tltlj  IX  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  and  Is  au- 
thorized to  Invest  In  any  partnership,  limited 
partnership,  or  Joint  venture  formed  pur- 
suant to  section  907(a)  or  907ic)  of  that 
Act  " 

(CHl)  Section  404id)(2ilB)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  use.  n27(d)  (2(  (B)  ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'igee"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'iges". 

(2)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 21.  1968  (Public  Law  90-  5051  .  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "igeB"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■•1965" 

(d)  Section  12  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U3C  1432)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

(c)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Board,  one  or  more  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bajiks  may  acquire,  hold,  or 
dispose  of.  In  whole  or  In  part,  or  facilitate 
such  acquisition,  holding,  or  disposition  by 
members  of  any  such  bank,  of  loans  (or 
Interests  In  loans)  having  the  benefit  of 
Inauran*©- under  section  221(d)(3).  221(h), 
23*.  or  aw  of  the  NiUlonal  Housing  Act.  as 
now  or  hereafter  In  effect,  or  any  commit- 
ment   or    agreement    therefor" 

TEMPORARY     EXTENSION     or    FLEXIBLE    INTEREST 
RATE    AUTHORrrV 

Sec.  415.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  May 
7.  1968  (Public  Law  90-301).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "October  1.  1969"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1971".  and  by 
amending  the  proviso  to  such  section  to  read 
as  follows:  "Provided,  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  authorized,  until  Octo- 
t>er  1.  1971.  to  establish  a  maximum  Interest 
rate  for  guaranteed  or  insured  loans  to  vet- 
erans under  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  not  In  excess  of  such  rate  as  he 
may  from  time  to  time  find  the  loan  market 
demands." 

MEDICINE    CABINETB    IN    FEOERALLV     ASSISTED 
HOUSING 

Sec  416.  (a)  The  head  of  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  shall  prescribe  reasonable 
standards  with  respect  to  the  type  or  design 
of  latches  hereafter  installed  on  medicine 
cabinets  In  federally  assisted  housing  with 
a  view  to  preventing  injury  to  yoimg  children 
as  a  result  of  gaining  access  to  the  contents 
of  such  cabinets. 

(b)    As  used  In  this  section  — 

(  1 )  The  term  "federally  assisted  housing" 
means  (A)  housing  constructed,  rehabili- 
tated, or  otherwise  provided  with  assistance 
under  the  National  Housing  Act.  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  section  101  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965,  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959, 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961,  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  or  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code:  and  (B)  family  housing  constructed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(2)  The  term  "appropriate  Federal  agency" 
means  (A)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  housing 
constructed,  rehabilitated,  or  otherwise  pro- 
vided under  the  National  Housing  Act,  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  section 
101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
.\ct  of  1965,  or  section  202  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959:  (B)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  respect  to  housing  constructed,  reha- 
bilitated, or  otherwise  provided  under  title 
V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  or  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961;    lO    the   Administrator   of   the  Small 


Business  Administration  with  respect  to 
housing  constructed  or  repaired  with  assist- 
ance under  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act:  and  (D)  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  family  housing  constructed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(c)  The  respective  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  shall,  in  prescribing  standards  under 
this  section,  seek,  through  consultation  or 
otherwise,  to  achieve  the  greatest  practicable 
uniformity  in  .such  standards. 

IWI.SCELLANEOUS    AND    TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  417.  (a)  Section  235(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  nmended  by  inserting 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  ":  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
continue  making  such  assistance  payments 
where  the  mortgage  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Secretary". 

(bi  Section  236(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■Provided.  That"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  continue 
making  such  interest  reduction  payments 
where  the  mortgage  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Secret;iry:    Provided    further.   That" 

(ci  .Section  223(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  in.sertlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "A  loan  involving  a  project 
covered  by  a  mortgages  insured  under  sec- 
tion 213  that  Is  the  obligation  of  the  Co- 
operative Management  Housing  Insurance 
Fund  shall  be  the  obligation  of  such  fund, 
and  loans  involving  projects  covered  by  mort- 
gages Insured  under  section  236  or  under 
any  .section  of  this  title  pursuant  to  section 
22.3(e)  .shall  be  the  obligation  of  the  Special 
Risk  Insurance  Fund  " 

(d)  Section  214  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  mobile  home  courts  or  parks" 
in  the  lirst  sentence  after  "construct  dwell- 
ings" 

(el  Section  1101(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "value  of  the  property 
or  project"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
placement cost  of  the  property  or  project": 
and 

( 2 )  by  striking  out  "The  value"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "The  replacement  cost". 

FKA  riNANCINC  rOR   MOBILE  HOMES 

Sec  418.  Section  2  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  IS  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "(I)"  after  the  words  "for 
the  purpose  of"  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a) : 

(2)  Inserting  ":  and  for  the  purpose  of 
(11)  financing  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home 
to  be  used  by  the  owner  as  his  principal 
residence"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a); 

(3)  inserting  "(other  than  mobile  homeet" 
after  "new  residential  structures"  in  clause 
(  I )  of  subparagraph  (ill)  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  subsection  (a) : 

(4)  Inserting  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  :  "The  Secretary 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  with  re- 
spect to  mobile  homes  to  be  financed  under 
this  section,  to  d)  prescribe  minimum  prop- 
erty standards  to  assure  the  llvablllty  and 
durability  of  the  mobile  home  and  the  suit- 
ability of  the  site  on  which  the  mobile  home 
is  to  be  located:  and  (11)  obtain  assurances 
from  the  t)orrower  that  the  mobile  home  will 
be  placed  on  a  site  which  compiles  with  the 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
with  local  zoning  and  other  applicable  local 
requirements": 

(5)  inserting  ".  except  that  an  obligation 
financing  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home  may 
be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $10,000"  be- 
fore the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  ( 1 ) 
in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection   (b): 

(6)  Inserting  ":  Provided,  That  an  obliga- 
tion financing  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home 
may  have  a  maturity  not  In  excess  of  twelve 
years  and  thirty-two  days"  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  clause  (2)  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (b) :  and 


(7)  striking  out  "real  property"  each  place 
it  appears  In  subsection  (c)(2)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "real  or  personal  property". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
House-passed  bill  differs  from  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill.  The  House  has  asked 
for  a  conference  and  requested  that  the 
Senate  appoint  conferees. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS 
2864  > :  agree  to  the  request  of  the  Hou.sc 
for  a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
thereon;  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Spark- 
man.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Williams  of  New- 
Jersey,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Brooke  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER.  POL- 
LUTION CONTROL,  AND  POWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R  14159)  making  appro- 
priations for  public  works  for  water, 
pollution  control,  and  power  develop- 
ment, including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — 
Civil,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related 
independent  agencies  and  commissions 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  see  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  <Mr.  Holland)  is  present 
on  the  floor.  If  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  would  like  to  draw  his 
attention  to  pages  24  and  25  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  dealing  with  the  central 
and  southern  Florida  project.  As  the 
chairman  is  very  much  aware,  the  issue 
of  assuring  an  adequate  water  supply 
for  the  Everglades  National  Park  was 
one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  1968 
modifications  which  the  Congress  au- 
thorized with  regard  to  the  central  and 
southern  Florida  project. 

Also  I  am  sure  the  chairman  is  aware 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  Senate  conducted 
informational  hearings  in  June  of  this 
year  on  the  problems  facing  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park. 

This  subject  of  providing  an  adequate 
water  supply  for  the  Everglades  National 
Park  has  been  a  subject  of  tremendous 
controversy  in  the  past,  and  has  been 
rankled  by  historic  dlvislveness  be- 
tween various  competing  Interests. 
I  think  that  everyone  recognizes  that 
there  has  been  recently  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  the  competing  in- 
terests to  deal  with  a  certain  measure  of 
good  faith  In  trying  to  resolve  this  most 
important  Issue.  Certainly  one  of  the 
great  leaders  here  in  the  Senate  is  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida,  who  has  his- 
torically balanced  his  strong  views  in 
support  of  the  park  with  recognition  of 


the  legitimate  Interests  of  the  State  of 
Florida  to  certain  waters  produced  by  the 
central  and  southern  Florida  project.  In 
addition,  of  course,  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  have  been 
working  very  actively  in  this  particular 
field,  and  I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  th?ir  fine  efforts,  which  have  shown  a 
sood  deal  of  the  cooperative  spirit  which 
is  so  important  to  the  resolution  of  this 
matter.  As  the  Senator  well  knows,  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  as  well  as  those  of  my 
own  have  been  working  on  this  issue  for 
some  time  prior  to  the  final  markup  of 
this  bill  to  see  if  there  was  not  some  way 
in  which  the  issue  might  be  resolved  at 
an  early  date. 

I  do  have  several  qu3stions  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  at  this  time.  It  is  my 
undsrstanding  that  none  of  the  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1970  are  being  appropriated 
for  the  1968  modification  of  the  project. 
I  note,  for  example,  that  $10  million  is 
recommended  in  this  bill  for  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1970  for  flood  control 
for  the  central  and  southern  Florida 
project.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Tliat  is  correct.  I  un- 
derstand that  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions are  currently  noing  on  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  the  State  of  Florida  in  an 
effort  to  come  to  some  conclusion.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  this  matter  carmot  be 
settled  overnight.  It  wUl  require  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  require 
money  to  raise  the  levees  of  Lake  Okee- 
chobee. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Florida  is.  of  course, 
better  versed  in  this  matter  than  I  am. 
I  would  like  to  have  him  comment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wonder,  then,  if  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  assist  in  an- 
swering some  questions  on  this  matter  to 
enlighten  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  other  Senators  who  have  had  to  deal 
with  the  matter  in  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ELLENDEK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  most  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  He  is  most  familiar  with 
it.    He    has    lived    with    it.    It    is    his 
home  State.  He  has  participated  in  the 
work  done,  in  order  to  get  the  central 
and  southern  Florida  project  on  the  way. 
I  feel  confident  that,  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as  well 
as  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  we  can 
reach  some  conclusion. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  note  that  $170,470,000  has  been  al- 
located to  date  for  the  construction  of 
the  central  and  southern  Florida  proj- 
ect. Am  I  correct  that  the  funds  recom- 
mended for  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1970  are  included  in  this  bill  for  the  pre- 
viously authorized  raising  of  the  levees 
around  Lake  Okeechobee  which,  when 
completed,  will  provide  some  increase  in 
the  storage  capacity  of  the  lake? 

Can  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
informed  by  the  able  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee that  that  is  correct.  All  I  know 
ii  that  we  are  well  behind  the  expected 
aopropriaticns  and  the  expected  dates 
of  completion  of  this  project,  due  to  the 
reduction  in  appropriations  and  reduc- 
tions in  the  budget  which  have  reached 
us  in  recent  years. 


I  simply  answer  now,  on  information 
given  me  by  Mr.  Bousquet,  that  these 
appropriations  do  in  part  apply  to  the 
raising  of  the  dikes  of  Lake  Okeechobee. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  I  should  make 
it  clear,  nawever,  that  there  are  two  acts 
provldi.ig  for  that  raising.  One  of  them 
is  the  act  of  1954,  which  would  provide 
for  f  -"  raising  of  the  dikes  to  impound 
water  at  2  feet  above  the  level  permitted 
prior  to  that  time.  The  other  is  the  act 
of  1968,  which  we  passed  last  year. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  have 
not  yet  seriously  entered  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  works  required  by  the  act 
cf  1954,  and  that  part  of  these  appro- 
priat  onj,  will  go  to  the  raising  of  the 
dikes.-jto  reach,  as  speedily  as  we  can, 
that  height  of  the  dikes  that  was  pro- 
vided by  the  amendment  of  1954.  which 
would  have  been  to  such  a  height  as  to 
allow  the  raising  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
Okeechobee,  which  is  the  principal  stor- 
ase  area  of  some  750  square  miles,  2  feet 
above  the  pricr  permitled  level. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  also  my  under- 
standing. I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  note  on  page  ix  of  House  Document 
369,  which  contai.is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with 
regard  to  the  mcdification  of  this  im- 
portant project,  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  stated,  or  July  24.  1968.  that  the 
Bureau  was  making  no  commitment  as 
to  when  any  estimate  of  appropriation 
would  be  submitted  for  the  construction 
on  the  project  if  authcrized,  "Since  this 
would  be  governed  by  the  President's 
budgetary  objectives  as  determined  by 
the  then  prevailing  fiscal  situation." 

In  light  of  this  information,  can  the 
Senator  from  Florida  give  me  any  in- 
formation as  to  when  it  is  estimated  that 
the  flrst  money  will  be  recommended  fcr 
appropriation  for  the  1968  modification, 
which  we  passed  last  year? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Upon  seeing  that  lan- 
guage which  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  read,  and  upon  Inquiry  of  Mr. 
Bousquet,  I  understand  that  that  is  the 
language  that  is  normally  included  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  clearing 
such  a  report  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress,  because  the  Bureau  cannot 
speak  for  later  actions  of  the  admin- 
Lstratlon  or  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
As  to  when  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
will  begin  to  recommend  amounts  to 
raise  further  the  level  of  the  dikes,  as 
provided  by  the  act  of  1968,  I  wish  I 
could  say  that  that  would  take  place  in 
the  next  year.  It  would  certainly  be  ac- 
ceptable to  me  if  that  were  the  case. 
But  knowing  the  budgetary  situation,  as 
both  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  I 
do,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  will  take 
place  in  the  next  year. 

First,  it  will  be  necessary  to  complete 
the  elevation  of  the  dikes  to  the  degree 
required  by  the  1954  amendment,  and 
then  to  raise  the  level  of  the  dikes  fur- 
ther to  the  degree  required  by  the  1968 
amendment.  Of  course,  those  two  things 
cannot  be  done  at  the  same  time,  be- 
cause the  lake  has  a  long  perimeter,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  work 
up  to  the  1954  requirement  level,  and 
then,  having  done  that,  proceed  to  the 
higher  level  authorized  by  the  1968  act. 


I  do  not  think  we  have  reached  that 
point  yet.  I  would  be  most  happy  if  we 
were  reaching  it  today,  but  we  are  not. 
By  way  of  background,  I  may  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado, 
first,  that  I  have  had  a  most  active  and 
enthusiastic  interest  in  the  Everclades 
National  Park,  dating  back  into  the 
1930's,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Stale 
Senate.  The  completion  of  that  park  was 
one  of  my  primary  planks  when  I  was 
elected  Governor  in  1940. 

After  struggling  with  it  for  4  years 
while  I  was  Governor,  we  got  the  matter 
firmly  on  the  tracks  in  D3cember  of  the 
last  year  of  my  4  years'  service.  Since 
I  have  been  here,  I  have  been  v,orking 
en  It  in  evers'  way  I  know  how,  and  1 
do  not  suppose  there  is  any  other  Mer.-.- 
ber  of  tne  Senate,  with  all  due  regard 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Colo- 
rado and  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Wisconsin,  who  has  anything  like  the 
degree  of  enthusiastic  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  park  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has.  because  it  is  a  part 
of  his  efforts,  in  a  way.  It  is  one  of  his 
public  children,  and  he  will  always  feel 
that  way. 

The  raising  of  the  level  of  the  storage 
of  water  in  Lake  Okeechobee  is  directly 
related  to  the  continuing  supply  of  water 
to  the  Everglades  NaUonal  Park,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  knows.  I  thought 
that,  by  the  wording  in  our  report  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred— I  be- 
lieve it  is  on  pages  24  and  25  of  the 
report — the  committee  had  shown-  its 
complete  interest  in  that  objective,  and 
was  insisting  upon  that  objective  being 
carried  over.  If  that  is  not  the  case.  I 
shall  be  disappointed,  because  that  was 
the  effort  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  must  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  two  things.  First.  I 
think  that  the  committee  report  does 
do  what  the  Senator  has  stated,  particu- 
larly in  the  first  paragraph  on  page  24 
and  in  the  second  paragraph  on  page  25. 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  committee  report  (No.  91-528' 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(X)rd. 
as  follows: 

The  committee  recognizes  the  Everpladc? 
National  Park  as  a  legitimate  water  user  ana 
the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  water  supply 
to  the  parte  Is  essential  to  its  unique  eco- 
system and  all  efforts  must  be  made  to  pro- 
vide the  315.000  acre-feet  of  water  annually  lo 
the  park,  as  provided  for  In  paragraph  127b 
(2)  of  House  Document  369.  90th  CongreES. 
second  seEsion.  The  1968  modification  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  additional  capacity  fcr 
storing  water  to  further  alleviate  water  short- 
ages in  the  park  and  southern  Florida. 


Accordingly,  the  committee  desires  that  the 
State  of  Florida,  the  Department  cl  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Department  of  the  Army 
complete  as  soon  as  possible  their  current 
negotiations  In  developing  an  operating 
agreement  which  wlU  Insure  deUverles  of 
water  to  the  park  whenever  adequate  water 
Is  available  to  meet  park  purposes,  as  stated 
in  paragraph  127b  of  the  project  report  The 
committee  further  desires  that  these  agencies 
continue  their  negotlaUons  to  develop  oper- 
ating regulations  for  the  tharlng  of  adversity 
in  water-short  years. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Second,  my  distin- 
guished friend  certainly  does  not  have  to 
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convince  me  of  his  great  devotion  and 
paternal  interest  In  this  national  park. 
He  will  recall  that  some  years  ago,  at  his 
request,  I  went  down  to  Florida  aa  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  find  out  some  facts 
to  adjust  the  boundary  of  the  park.  I  sub- 
sequently, because  of  the  considerable  in- 
terest I  had  acquired  in  the  Everglades, 
spent  a  very  interesting  vacation  down 
there,  of  which  the  Senator  well  knows. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  say.  to  digress 
a  moment,  that  every  time  I  go  to  the 
park  now,  I  am  asked,  "When  is  that 
handsome  Senator  from  Colorado  coming 
to  see  us  again?  I  hope  it  will  be  soon." 
That  is  a  common  expression  of  the  per- 
sonnel down  at  the  park.  They  enjoyed 
his  visit  and  his  enthusiastic  Interest  in 
the  park. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments,  which  I  am  sure  are  un- 
deserved. I  should  like  to  ask  another 
question  on  this  matter.  Is  it  possible, 
considering  the  budgetary  restrictions 
which  have  been  in  effect  for  the  last  few 
years,  that  the  1968  modification  of  the 
Central  and  Southern  Flood  Control 
project  might  not  be  completed  until 
sometime  _around  1985?  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  has  that  figure  at 
his  fingertips  or  not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  have  it  at  my 
fingertips,  but  it  would  be  my  ardent 
hope  that  it  will  be  completed  long  be- 
fore that  time.  Of  course,  the  answer  to 
that  question  depends  upon  congres- 
sional appropriations,  though  the  State 
pays  20  percent  of  that  construction  cost. 
and  all  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way.  storage  areas,  and  the 
like,  so  that  the  State  is  now  paying,  in 
a  State  and  local  way.  better  than  30 
percent  of  the  total  cost,  in  addition  to 
supplemental  work!  the  cost  of  which  has 
now  risen,  as  I  recall  it,  to  about  $85 
million.  The  clerk  tells  me  it  is  more  than 
that,  but  that  was  my  recollection. 

There  are  13  subdrainage  districts 
down  there,  with  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  connection  at  all  insofar 
as  financing  is  concerned,  and  then  there 
are  a  number  of  pumping  plants,  able  to 
pump  in  both  directions,  which  have  to 
do  witli  water  control  in  that  area,  and 
which  were  put  in  by  private  interests. 

My  recollection  is  tliat  the  figure  was 
$85-million.  We  will  have  that  exact 
figure  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  might  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that,  while  I  said 
"around  1985,"  the  uraphs  in  the  House 
document  to  which  I  referred  show  the 
date  of  possible  completion  as  1984.  This 
is  taken  from  the  thud  chart  in  the 
giaphs  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  appear  in  the  House  document  at 
page  72. 

It  is  my  understanding  also  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  preparing  an  addi- 
tional report,  whicli  I  would  assume 
would  be  available  prior  to  1985,  regard- 
ing additional  recommendations  con- 
cerning southern  Florida's  water  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  supplement 
what  I  stated  earliea? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  budget  justifica- 
tion on  this  matter  shows  that  the  cost 
of  the  central  and  south  Florida  works 


themselves  Is  divided  as  follows:  $330 
million  from  the  Federal  Government, 
$146,300,000  from  the  State  and  local 
governments,  plus  some  $85  million  nec- 
essary secondary  work,  as  described  in 
the  budget,  which  is  supplied  either  by 
local  landholders  or  by  the  local  units  of 
government,  such  as  drainage  districts 
and  the  like. 

So  this  is  by  no  means  solely  a  Federal 
project,  and  it  should  not  be.  I  supported 
its  original  enactment.  I  have  supported 
its  amendments  from  time  to  time,  be- 
cause I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think 
that  the  State  should  come  here  for  a 
solution  to  all  of  its  problems.  I  think  we 
should  do  our  share  in  solving  them,  and 
we  have  done  that  insofar  as  this  proj- 
ect is  concerned,  as  the  figures  indicate. 
In  addition,  in  tlie  way  of  supplemental 
work,  local  governments  and  individuals 
are  contributing  some  $85  million,  over 
what  the  budget  justification  shows,  as  I 
have  indicated  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  that  information.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  modified 
project  added  about  $66  million  to  the 
previous  authorization.  Tlie  Federal 
Government  bears  about  75  percent  of 
these  costs.  I  lielieve,  and  48  percent  of 
the  costs  are  attributed  to  the  park  bene- 
fits. I  believe  tlie  House  document  makes 
it  very  clear  that  although  the  cost  esti- 
mates include  the  costs  of  works  for  the 
benefit  of  Everglades  National  Park,  the 
evaluation  of  benefits  to  the  park  was 
not  attempted  because  of  the  unique  na- 
ture of  the  park,  its  importance  to  the 
Nation  and  posterity,  and  the  imprac- 
ticability of  expressing  these  values  in 
monetary  terms.  Tlie  benefit-cost  ratio, 
estimated  at  about  2.8  to  1,  'vould  be  even 
higirer  for  the  modification  if  it  were 
feasible  to  evaluate  park  benefits.  Now, 
my  question  is  this:  In  light  of  the  corps 
findincs  and  recommendations  as  found 
in  House  Document  369,  paragraph  127 
bi  2> .  is  it  the  Senator's  view  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  the  language 
of  the  report  whicli  accompanies  the  bill 
before  us,  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  all 
efforts  should  be  made  to  provide  315.000 
acre- feet  of  water  annually  to  Ever- 
glades National  Park? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  Is  quite  clear  to 
me.  with  one  exception,  and  that  is  that 
if  tliere  are  stanation  years,  drought 
years,  it  is  understood  by  all  concerned 
that  the  loss  will  be  ratably  felt  by  all 
concerned,  includinu  the  park;  and  that 
has  never  been  otherwise,  because  even 
in  tiie  days  before  there  was  any  central 
and  .south  Florida  flood  control  district, 
tliere  were  times  of  drougiit  when  the 
park  did  not  get  the  water  from  the  north 
at  all,  but  was  confined,  as  to  its  receipt 
of  fresh  water,  solely  to  wliat  fell  by  way 
of  rainfall  within  the  park.  I  know  that. 
t)ecause  I  have  ijeen  there  after  disastrous 
fires  during  such  times,  one  of  which,  in- 
cidentally, was  after  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  taken  over  tiie  whole  park  area 
under  a  deed  signed  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  when  lie  was  serving  as  executive 
of  his  State. 

They  took  it  over  through  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  for  a  period  of  years 
until  the  requirements  of  Federal  law  ais 
to  how  much  land  could  be  drawn  to- 


gether contiguously  to  Justify  the  crea- 
tion of  the  park  as  such  and  be  put  un- 
der the  Park  Service.  Even  when  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  was  there,  through 
its  personnel,  trying  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect the  area,  and  particularly  the  most 
interesting  parts,  there  was  a  disastrous 
fire. 

I  never  dreamt  when  I  saw  the  result 
of  the  fire  that  nature  could  so  quickly 
and  completely  repair  it.  If  the  Senator 
was  there  at  the  Tamlami  Trail  and  the 
other  area  known  as  the  Royal  Palm 
Hammock.  I  doubt  if  he  saw  any  evidence 
at  that  time  of  the  fact  that  a  terrific  fire 
had  swept  through  there. 

I  am  therefore  telling  him  that  follow- 
ing that  fire  I  went  there.  The  area 
looked  as  if  it  could  never  be  repaired. 
However,  nature  is  kind  in  that  climate, 
and  with  that  amount  of  water  and  soil 
available,  I  doubt  if  anyone,  except  for 
the  fact  that  there  were  still  a  few  stalks 
of  royal  palm  that  were  destroyed  and 
still  standing  there  above  the  trees,  could 
see  any  serious  fire  damage. 

There  had  been  periods  of  water  short- 
age resulting  from  drought  long  before 
there  was  any  flood  control  program 
there,  and  so  forth — Geological  Survey 
records  show  that  in  the  first  12  years 
after  the  construction  of  that  part  of  the 
central  and  south  Florida  flood  control 
program  about  which  we  are  particularly 
concerned — that  is  the  storage  area 
three,  and  so  forth — the  park  received 
more  water  than  it  had  over  the  preced- 
ing 12  years  and  received  more  water 
regularly.  However,  there  will  never  be 
any  arrangement  under  which  it  can 
have  an  equal  amount  of  water  each 
month  of  each  year.  And  there  will  never 
be  such  a  time  unless  we  can  control 
rainfall  much  better  than  we  can  over 
the  whole  peninsula  of  Florida  so  that 
the  park  will  be  able  to  get  a  uniform 
amount  of  water  throughout  the  year. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  we  are  doing  our 
best  with  the  wording  with  which  the 
Senator  is  familiar,  as  mentioned  in  the 
report,  to  point  out  that  we  expect  the 
park  to  be  taken  care  of  as  set  forth  in 
the  official  documents  mentioned  by  us 
which  I  hope  the  Senator  will  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
asked  to  have  that  printed  in  the  Record 
a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  had  printed  in  the  Record  the 
recitals  from  our  report.  However,  I  did 
not  hear  him  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  section 
of  the  engineer's  report  mentioned  in  our 
report. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor IS  quite  correct.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  material  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  paragraph  127b (2)  of  House  Docu- 
ment 369,  90th  Congress,  second  session) 

127  b.  Project  purposes. — The  specific  pur- 
poses that  are  to  be  served  by  the  works  of 
the  authorized  project  plus  those  of  the 
plan  here  'ecommended  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

(2)  Provide  water  for  Everglades  National 
Park — such  amounts  are  now  estimated  to 
be  ua  objective  of  315,000  acre-feet  annu- 
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ally— and  provide,  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent,  for  the  delivery  of  excess  waters. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  tharik 
the  Senator.  I  think  that  shows  the  whole 
picture  as  to  what  we  were  trying  to  do. 
I  believe  it  shows  rather  conclusively 
that  we  were  trying  to  do  the  fair  thing 
and  the  decent  thing  for  the  park.  If  i 
did  not  think  so.  I  would  not  be  a  party 
to  it.  I  have  already  stated  my  long- 
standing interest  in  the  park 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  that 
brings  us  now  to  the  nub  of  the  situation 
as  I  see  it,  and  that  is  the  preparation 
of  an  agreement  regarding  operating 
procedures  for  sharing  adversity  in 
water-short  years.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
difllcult  water  problems  I  have  ever  en- 
countered. 

I  suppose  I  have  difficulty  in  under- 
standing it  because  in  our  area  of  the 
country,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
knows,  we  have  a  lot  of  water  law  which 
is  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  prior  ap- 
propriation, which  does  not  apply  here. 
So  I  do  not   quite  know   how   to   deal 

with  it.  .^     .   X      ;,,♦ 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  in  the  Senator's  State— and  it 
is  a  great  one— they  have  an  abundance 
of  ups  and  downs  which  we  do  not  have. 
There  is  just  a  1  inch  to  1  mile  of  slope 
in  the  65  miles  from  I^ke  Okeechobee  to 
the  Tamiami  Trail.  In  times  of   great 
drought,  the  release  of  water  from  Lake 
Okeechobee  does  not  mean  that  any  oi 
the  released  water  will  get  to  the  park. 
We  have  to  realize  that  because  of  thirsty 
muck   and   substructure   which   is  very 
porous  in  between  the  two  locations,  un- 
fortunately much  of  the  water  which  is 
released  65  miles  away  on  a  gradual  slope 
of  only   1  inch  to  1  mile  does  not  get 
down  to  the  park.  It  does  make  the  whole 
problem  an  exceedingly  difficult  one. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate that.  It  is  my  understanding  from 
the  committee  report  that  the  commit- 
tee suggests  that  in  the  negotiations  for 
sharing  adversity,  the  SUte  of  Florida, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Interior 
Department  should  recognize  that  de- 
mand graph  as  it  appears  in  House  Doc- 
ument No.  369,  found  in  figure  11,  fol- 
lowing page  72  of  the  House  document 
in  question. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  point 
out  that  the  committee  language  specifi- 
cally excludes  from  sharing  in  tunes  of 
adversity  any  demands  for  water  which 
exceed  those  contemplated  in  the  proj- 
ect document. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  put  those  in  specif- 
ically because  we  know  that  we  cannot 
foresee  what  the  additional  developments 
will  be.  And  we  do  know  that  the  En- 
gineers did  their  very  best  to  try  to  fore- 
see what  future  demands  would  be  cre- 
ated. We  thought  that  since  we  were  try- 
ing to  do  something  specific  there,  we 
had  to  rely  upon  some  standards.  We 
are  relying  upon  the  standards  set  forth 
in  the  Engineers'  reports.  If  there  are 
developments  that  go  beyond  that,  we  are 
.saying  in  very  clear  words  that  the  park 
shall  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
specific  other  interests  not  projected  in 
the  report  of  the  Engineers  which  in- 
cluded present  developments  and  devel- 
opments anticipated  during  these  years 


when  these  improvements  are  go|nK  o^ 
and  being  regarded  on  parity  with  the 
park,  but  no  developments  which  are  not 
anticipated.  They  will  just  have  to  take 
what  is  left. 

I  do  not  see   how  we  could  be   any 
fairer  than  that. 

Mr    ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  House  document,  whenever 
this  project  modification  is  completed, 
possibly  after  1985,  approximately  655  - 
000  acre-feet  of  additional  water  will  be 
made  available.  It  seems  to  me,  and  per- 
haps I  am  in  error— but  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Senator's  comment  on  this— 
that  during  times  of  adversity,  the  park 
would  be  required  to  share  the  increasing 
demand  as   projected  by   the  Corps  of 
Engineers  In  House  Document  369.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  seems  to  be  an  element 
of  inequity  here,  because  the  park's  pro- 
portional interest  in  the  available  supply 
of  water  will  be  diminished  as  these  de- 
mands for  water  go  up.  This  is  proposed 
even  though  no  one  has  any  idea  as  to 
when  an  additional  supply  of  water  will 
be  available.  I  want  it  clearly  understood 
that  I  would  like  to  see  the  State  of 
Florida,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  try  to  nego- 
tiate this  aspect  so  that  a  guaranteed 
proportion    of    an    available    supply    of 
water  could  be  made  available  as  quickly 
as  po-ssible.  I  would  like  to  see  this  tied 
to  the  availability  of  water— that  is  the 
water  supply,  rather  than  the  demands 
as  they  may  appear  at  a  particular  dale 
contemplated  in  House  Document  369. 

This  Is  a  very  difficult  subject,  but  i 
would  be  happy  to  have  the  Senator's 
comments  on  it.  t  thoT,i, 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I 
find  myself  in  a  minor  disagreement  with 

him.  ,  ,    4- „ 

The  amendment  of  1954  and  the 
amendment  of  1968— and  we  have  not 
reached  really  the  construction  under 
that  later  amendment^were  both  passed 
In  the  light  of  certain  anticipated  uses, 
including  the  Everglades  National  Park 
use  It  took  into  consideration  prospec- 
tive increases  in  agricultural  and  urban 
demands.  Whether  those  increased  au- 
thorizations and  the  appropriations 
thereunder  could  be  acquired  from  Con- 
gress without  having  had  a  balanced  ap- 
proach of  that  kind,  I  am  very  doubtful. 
I  could  not  have  had  the  united  sup- 
port I  have  had  from  Florida  on  all  of 
the  amendments  unless  it  had  been  done 
under  the  standards  set  up  under  the 
Engineers  prior  to  the  1954  and  the  1968 

acts. 

Therefore,  the  idea  of  holding  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  park  to  figures  now  and 
holding  the  participation  of  the  urban 
and  the  agricultural  interests  to  figures 
now  when  the  authorizations  were  made 
against  the  projected  needs  that  were 
fully  known  to  Congress  and  were  fiiily 
supported  by  the  whole  State,  including 
the  legislature,  which  incurred  subsUn- 
tial  additional  claims  upon  the  State 
budget  in  connection  with  both  of  these 
functions  would  not  be  fair.  Whether 
or  not  it  could  possibly  be  fair  to  ignore 
what  was  set  up  by  the  Engineers  as  an- 
ticipated, I  think  would  be  hard  to  con- 

elude 
To  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 


have  been  completely  fair  in  holding  the 
distribution  of  the  water  to  those  stand- 
ards, stating  that  if  the  developments 
were  greater  than  anticipated  by  the  En- 
gineers and  then  shown  to  Congress  when 
these  two  modifications  were  viewed  with 
the  degree  of  their  exceeding  the  reports 
of  the  Engineers,  they  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  share  equitably  with  the  park 
and  with  the  other  interests  that  were 
estimated  by  the  Engineers.  I  think  we 
would  have  immediate  trouble,  both  ni 
Florida  and  elsewhere,  if  we  apphed  this 
kind  of  standard. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  has 
done  all  it  could  do  and  all  it  should  do 
in  what  it  has  stated.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  going  to  be  here  at  least  next 
year   He  hopes  to  see  the  result  of  what 
we  have  done  this  year.  He  is  happy  to 
report  that  there  has  been  no  shortage 
of  water  this  year,  as  yet.  He  is  happy  to 
report  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  require- 
ment now  in  the  report  for  a  new  survey 
and  report  on  this  situation  in  1980  is 
about  the  best  that  can  be  done  to  bring 
the  project  to  date  prior  to  the  time  that 
the  excess  quantity  of  water  that  will  be 
made  available  through  the  1968  modifi- 
cation will  become  available. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  patience  and  his  discussion  and  his 
explanation  of  this  matter. 

I  wi.sh  to  make  one  thing  clear  on  be- 
half of  myself.  My  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter does  not  relate  to  imposing  unreason- 
able or  inequitable   restrictions  on  the 
water  development  of  the  great  State  of 
Florida  But  I  do  have  a  genuine  interest 
in  seeing  that  Everglades  National  Park 
receives  an  equitable  share  of  water,  even 
when  there  is  a  severe  shortage  of  water 
I  do  not  thmk  anybody  wants  to  see 
any  situation  develop  in  which  anyone 
would  be  disastrously   affected   in   the 
time  of  short  water  supply,  and  I  come 
from  an  area  of  the  country  where  we 
are  fully  cognizant  of  what  that  means. 
In  light  of  the  committee  language  on 
this  subject,  I  would  hope  that  negotia- 
tions among  the  State  of  Florida,  the 
Department   of    the   Interior,    and    tne 
Corps  of  Engineers  can  begin  at  a  very 
early  time  for  the  time  of  entering  into  a 
permanent  arrangement  which  will  be 
satisfactory   to   the   people   of   Florida, 
who  are  basically  involved  in  this.  The 
rest  of  us  are  involved  in  it  in  a  broad, 
general  sense,  with  our  natural  interest 
in  the  Everglades  National  Park. 

I  just  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcomniit- 
tee  for  engaging  in  this  colloquy  on  what 
will  be,  I  am  sure,  a  very  important  mat- 
ter 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  .  . 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  chairman,  has  been  fully  cogmzant 
of  the  difficulties  involved  in  this  matter. 
I  believe  that  his  instructions  to  our  able 
staff  engineer,  who  wrote  the  report^-- 
which,  of  course,  were  somewhat  modified 
later— were  to  take  care  of  the  park  as 
fairly  as  could  be  done  under  the  modi- 
fications of  1954  and  1968.  That  is  cer- 
tainly my  intention  and  my  hope.  I  will 
be  very  active  in  trying  to  carry  that  out. 
There  are  other  comments  I  wish  to 
make  about  the  park,  but  It  is  my  under- 
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standing  that  my  dlstingruished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son), has  an  amendment  he  wants  to 
offer;  and  I  shaB  withhold  any  further 
statement  until  he  has  had  a  chance  to 
be  heard. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
bo  stated.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICETR.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NEXSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  rftadlng 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  after  the  remarks  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  I  be  permitted  to  ex- 
plain the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered:  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follow? : 

On  pa^  6,  Una  23,  after  the  colon  Insert 
"Piotnded  further.  That  no  part  of  hl.t  ap- 
propriation shall  be  used  for  the  Central 
an*  SouttMrn  Florida  Project  until  June  1, 
19T0:"     .-. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  .should 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  on  the 
Everglades  National  Park  matter,  tis  a 
follow-up  to  the  colloquy  that  has  al- 
ready occurred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

RELATIONSHIP  OP  THB  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN 
FLORIDA  PROJECT  OP  THE  CORPS  OP  ENGtNKXRS 
TO  THS  WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  EVERCLAOES 
NATIONAL    PARK 

HISTORY  OP   DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Everglades  National  Park  was  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  in  1934  (48  Stat.  816 
as  amended  • .  It  was  formally  opened  in 
June  of  1947. 

In  the  fall  of  1947,  floods  resulting 
from  hurricanes  and  heavy  rains  caused 
nearly  $60  million  in  damages  in  south 
Florida.  The  severe  and  persistent  dam- 
age coincided  with  completion  of  a  flood 
control  plan  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  initial  plan,  known  as  the  central 
and  southern  Florida  flood  control  proj- 
ect was  authorised  by  the  Congress  in 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1948  »62  Stat. 
1175".  Construc41on  of  the  works  was 
initiated  in  1949.  The  project  plan  in- 
volved water  control  and  conveyance  fea- 
tures to  intercept  flood  flows  and  store 
them  in  large,  shallow  reservoirs  known 
as  conservation  areas.  Construction 
based  on  this  plan  is  still  underway. 

In  1964.  the  coi-ps  initiated  a  further 
study  of  a  comprehensive  water  supply 
plan  for  central  and  southern  Florida 
known  as  the  water  resources  plan. 
This  plan,  which  was  completed  in  1968. 
recommended  additions  to  the  earlier 
plan  to  provide  for  the  projected  water 
supply  needs  of  the  project  area  until  tlie 
year  2000.  The  plan  involved  increases  In 
the  capacity  and  improvements  in  the 
operations  of  Lake  Okeechobee  and  im- 
provements In  conveyance  facilities.  Con- 
struction of  the  water  resources  plan 
was  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1968  (82  Stat.  731 »  and  it  is  contem- 
plated that  it  will  proceed  concurrently 


with  the  continuing  construction  of  the 
previously  authorized  work. 

The  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Flood  Control  District,  created  by  the 
State  legislature  in  1949.  is  the  agency 
which  cooperates  with  the  corps  on  this 
development.  The  total  cost  of  all  au- 
thorized features  of  the  project  is  $476.- 
300,000,  of  which  $330,000,000  will  be 
Federal  costs.  Through  fiscal  year  1969, 
$170,479,000  of  the  Federal  funds  were 
appropriated  and  allocated  to  the 
project. 

HTDROLOGIC  SrTDATlON 

The  natural  water  supply  of  the  Ever- 
glades depends  upon  the  flow  of  surface 
waters  generally  from  north  to  south, 
not  in  defined  channels  but  in  a  mt^sive 
and  slow  moving  sheet  covering  many 
sqimre  miles.  The  ecology  of  the  Ever- 
glades requires  for  its  maintenance  not 
only  minimum  quantities  of  water  but 
also  deliveries  on  a  prescribed  schedule 
approximating  the  natural  wet  and  dry 
cycles  of  the  region. 

As  development  of  southern  Florida 
took  place,  both  by  community  expan- 
sion and  agricultural  development, 
drainage  and  diversion  works  were  con- 
structed. Significant  work  of  this  kind 
existed  prior  to  the  authorization  of  the 
corps  project  in  1948. 

The  progressive  development  of  water 
control  works  in  the  area  now  has  in- 
creased the  capability  of  controlling  nat- 
ural flows  for  retention  in  Lake 
Okeechobee  or  diversion  and  storage  in 
conservation  areas.  The  water  supply 
available  to  the  Everglades  National 
Park  is  now  substantially  controlled  by 
the  facilities  of  the  corps'  project,  and 
the  park  depends  upon  the  project's  op- 
erations for  Its  continued  biological 
existance.  The  project  must  deliver  suf- 
ficient water  on  a  schedule  which  repro- 
duces the  natural  hydrologic  cycles  for 
unique  ecology  of  the  Everglades  will  be 
lost. 

During  the  period  1961  to  1965.  south 
Florida  experienced  a  severe  drought. 
The  entire  area  suffered  from  water 
shortages,  and  the  park  was  particularly 
hard  hit.  The  loss  of  wildlife  was  great 
and  public  demands  for  relief  were 
strong. 

As  a  result  of  public  opinion  and  ne- 
gotiations among  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  tlie  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Central  and  Soutli  Florida  Flood  Control 
District,  and  the  State  of  Florida,  an 
Interim  regulation  schedule  was  final- 
ly arrived  at  which  provided  water  to 
the  park  from  Lake  Okeechobee  and  the 
consei-vation  areas.  Releases  under  the 
schedule  were  initiated  in  March  of 
1966.  Apparently,  an  important  factor 
causing  delay  in  giving  relief  to  the  park 
during  this  emergency  situation  was  the 
corps'  insistence  that  it  had  no  authority 
to  establish  a  schedule  of  operations  for 
the  project  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  flood  control  district. 

The  interim  .schedule  has  remained 
in  effect  since  1966.  It  has  delivered 
adequate  supplies  in  1966.  1968.  and 
1969.  In  1967.  the  deliveries  fell  short 
because  of  dry  conditions. 

The  park  requires  a  minimum  of  315.- 
000  acre-feet  of  water  annually,  supplied 
according    to    a    monthly    distribution 


schedule.  Ilie  interim  regulation  sched- 
ule does  not  fully  satisfy  this  require- 
ment. The  corps  and  the  flood  control 
district  have  proposed  a  new  schedule, 
in  conjunction  with  the  water  resource 
plan,  which  appears  adequate. 

The  water  resources  plan  is  designed 
to  meet  the  water  supply  requirements 
of  the  project  area  until  the  year  2000 
and  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the 
Everglades  National  Park  among  those  of 
existing  users  and  future  increases  in 
demand.  If  the  contemplated  construc- 
tion program  is  maintained  and  if  the 
projections  of  demand  prove  realistic,  it 
will  provide  an  adequate  water  supply 
for  the  park  imtU  the  year  2000. 

PRIORITT     OP    USE 

Agreement  seems  iminent  upon  an  op- 
erating schedule  for  the  central  and 
southern  Florida  project  which  will  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  water  supply  for  the 
Everglades  National  Park  under  existing 
conditions.  It  Is  clear,  however,  that  de- 
velopment will  continue  In  the  area  and 
that  new  municipal.  Industrial,  and  agri- 
cultural users  will  be  competing  for  water 
in  the  future. 

The  new  water  resources  plan  is  in- 
tended to  meet  the  new  demands  until 
the  j'ear  2000.  however,  if  the  growth 
should  prove  to  exceed  projections  or  if 
the  funding  of  construction  should  be 
inadequate,  the  park's  water  supply  will 
be  in  jeopardy  at  some  earlier  date. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
commenting  upon  various  Corps  of  En- 
gineers project  proposals,  has  requested 
that  the  park  be  given  a  priority  to  use 
of  water  from  the  project,  at  least  against 
the  uses  which  result  from  future  devel- 
opment. The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  re- 
peatedly and  emphatically  denied  that  It 
has  the  authority  or  any  obligation  to 
establish  priorities  among  the  users  of 
project  water. 

The  legal  question  of  the  corp's  au- 
thority remains  unresolved.  An  opinion 
from  the  Attorney  General  was  requested 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
November  of  1968  but  was  not  made  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  past  administration. 
No  request  fnr  such  an  opinion  has  been 
made  during  this  administration. 

ANALYSIS 

The  Everglades  National  Park  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress  as  a  national 
asset  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all 
of  the  iieople  of  the  Nation  in  perjietuity. 
The  park,  besides  having  unique  natural 
values,  represents  a  significant  national 
investment  in  acquisition  and  mainte- 
nance costs. 

The  natural  values  of  the  park  depend 
uiwn  an  insured  water  supply.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  discredit  to  the  environ- 
mental management  mechanism  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  the  central  and 
southern  Florida  project  was  planned, 
and  has  been  permitted  to  be  Imple- 
mented, without  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection or  replacement  of  the  parks  nat- 
ural water  supply. 

The  situation  now  exists  that  a  project 
has  been  constructed  with  the  help  of  a 
very  sizable  Federal  investment,  much  of 
which  is  a  nonreimbursable  Investment 
financed  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  entire 
Nation.  The  viability  of  another  signifl- 
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cant  national  property,  the  park,  depends 
upon  the  operation  of  the  project,  and 
yet  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  are  re- 
fused a  guaranteed  share  in  the  new 
water  supply  which  is  being  made  avail- 
able by  the  project.  Furthermore,  signifi- 
cant future  Federal  investments  are 
being  sought  to  provide  new  water  sup- 
plies for  further  development  of  central 
and  southern  Florida.  And  the  park  still 
is  to  be  denied  a  priority  against  the 
water  demands  of  these  new  users. 

In  justice  to  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  the  Everglades  National  Park 
should  receive  an  assurance  of  an  equita- 
ble share  of  the  water  made  available  by 
the  central  and  southern  Florida  project. 
Agreement  should  be  reached  upon  a 
suitable  operating  schedule  based  upon 
current  conditions.  The  park,  of  course, 
may  be  expected  to  share  shortages  with 
existing  users  when  natural  drought  con- 
ditions preclude  the  provision  of  a  full 
supply  by  the  project. 

As  the  project  is  expanded  to  accom- 
modate new  users,  however,  the  park's 
water  supply  should  be  guaranteed 
against  shortages  resulting  from  the  new 
demands.  This  priority  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable consideration  for  the  additional 
Federal  investment  contemplated,  even 
without  regard  to  the  Federal  investment 
which  has  already  been  made.  The  park 
requires  only  a  fraction  of  the  increased 
water  supply  which  is  being  made  avail- 
able by  the  project,  and  future  expansion 
of  the  project  under  the  water  resources 
plan  would  replace  the  water  provided  to 
the  park  many  times  over. 

The  division  of  shortages  which  has 
been  recommended  in  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  Park  deserves  a  better 
priority  than  that  set  forth  in  the  report. 
A  priority  to  the  park  over  future 
water  users  should  be  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  continued  Federal  funding  of 
the  project.  If  the  State  of  Florida  and 
the  central  and  southern  Florida  flood 
control  district  would  concur  in  such  a 
priority,  there  would  be  no  necessity  to 
establish  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  author- 
ity or  obligation  to  impose  such  regula- 
•  tions. 

Furthermore,  it  is  logical  for  the 
State  and  the  district  to  recognize  the 
needs  of  the  park.  Such  recognition 
would  provide  a  basis  for  sound  plaiming 
to  provide  other  sources  of  water  when 
future  growth  requires  them.  If  the 
State  refuses  to  recognize  the  park's 
water  supply  as  an  established  priority, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  the  State  views 
this  water  as  available  to  defer  shortages 
which  may  occur  as  a  result  of  new  uses. 
If  this  latter  situation  exists,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  explore  all  alternative 
means  of  protecting  the  national  inter- 
ests in  the  park.  The  legal  authority  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  establish  pri- 
orities should  be  ascertained,  and  the 
situation  should  be  a  consideration  of 
future  appropriations  for  further  work 
on  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  lastly.  I  wish  to  observe 
that  the  able  Senator  from  Florida  has 
been  very  diligent  and  has  worked  very 
hard  on  this  matter.  I  fully  appreciate 
the  complex  and  conflicting  problems  in 


his  State,  in  trying  to  resolve  this  diffi- 
cult situation.  I  wanted  to  make  that 
statement  very  clear  because,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  I  know  of  his  fine 
support  for  conservation  measures,  not 
only  in  Florida  but  also  throughout  the 
United  Slates.  I  commend  him  very 
highly.  . 

I  want  to  ep'iJhasize  what  I  think  is 
the  remaining  problem  here.  It  is  the 
problem  of  future  development  of  the 
project  area  wliich  could  impinge  rather 
severely  on  the  water  supply  required 
for  the  national  park. 

Tiif:  2C'3  i;ev  \vf..;ton  accelerator 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  recommendation  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  $89  million 
to  continue  construction  of  the  National 
Accelerator  Laboratory  in  Weston.  111. 
This  sum  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
the  construction  of  this  200-Bev  particle 
accelerator  on  schedule. 

The  initial  estimated  cost  for  building 
the  accelerator  was  $350  million.  Three 
years  ago.  Dr.  Robert  Rathbun  Wilson, 
director  of  the  project,  committed  him- 
self to  building  the  accelerator  for  $250 
million.  His  commitment,  however,  was 
conditioned  upon  his  receiving  adequate 
funding  on  time  to  keep  the  project  on 
schedule.  To  maintain  this  schedule. 
Congress  must  appropriate  $89  million 
for  fiscal  year  1970  as  the  barest  mini- 
mum required.  Dr.  Wilson's  commitment 
was  placed  in  severe  jeopardy,  therefore, 
when  the  House  passed  an  appropriation 
of  only  $64  million. 

The  magnitude  of  this  threatened  re- 
duction would  not  be  clearly  reflected 
merely  in  the  dollar  cut  of  $25  million. 
Rather,  due  to  the  delays  in  construction 
and  the  need  to  revise  engineering  re- 
quirements due  to  the  appropriations  cut, 
a  minimum  of  $20  million  in  additional 
funds  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  al- 
ready committed  cost.  In  all  likelihood 
the  actual  additional  wasted  cost  could 
be  double  or  triple  this  amount. 

In  our  desire  to  conserve  public  funds 
today,  an  inordinate  cutback  in  the  nec- 
essary appropriations  clearly  would  be 
dollar  foolish.  In  effect  what  we  are  do- 
ing today  by  restoring  $25  million  is  to 
save  taxpayers  $50  million  or  more  in  the 
Congress. 

As  important  as  it  is  to  conserve  the 
taxpayers'  money,  however,  it  is  even 
more  important  to  spend  the  public's 
money  wisely  for  essential  priority  pur- 
poses. 

The  200  Bev.  accelerator  will  be  one  of 
the  great  technical  achievements  of  our 
age.  The  accelerator,  when  constructed, 
will  provide  the  United  States  with  the 
most  advanced  nuclear  research  facility 
in  the  world.  It  is  through  such  basic 
tools  of  research  that  our  country  de- 
velops the  knowledge  to  support  a  mod- 
em industrial  base,  to  produce  amazing 
breakthroughs  in  the  physical  sciences 
and  medicine,  and  to  preserve  our  na- 
tional security.  Many  of  the  basic  build- 
ing blocks  and  forces  of  nature  are  yet  to 
be  uncovered.  Some,  so  we  are  told,  may 
be  on  the  verge  of  discovery.  The  con- 
struction of  the  accelerator  will  help  us 
realize  these  discoveries.  A  sizable  staff 
of  eminent  scientists  and  engineers  have 


been  gathered  at  Weston  to  work  in  this 
behalf  both  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
and  for  the  prestige  of  our  country.  We 
must  support  this  endeavor. 

Thanks  to  the  f  arsighted  leadership  of 
Senator  Ellender,  Senator  Pastore,  and 
Senator  Young  of  North  Dakota,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  reported  out 
the  necessary  $89  million.  It  is  through 
the  action  of  this  committee  and  the 
Senate  that  Congress  will  be  able  to  ful- 
fill its  original  commitment  through  sup- 
port for  this  most  promising  scientific 
endeavor. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
the  splendid  job  he  has  done  in  handling 
this  public  works  appropriation.  Once 
again  he  has  demonstrated  not  only  a 
superb  understanding  of  public  works 
projects  but  has  also  shown  a  compas- 
sionate concern  for  the  flood  control 
needs  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  especially  appreciative  that  the 
esteemed  chairman  has  seen  fit.  once 
again,  to  look  kindly  on  the  flood  control 
needs  of  my  home  city  of  Evansville, 
where  I  was  honored  to  serve  as  mayor. 
The  recommendation  of  his  subcom- 
mittee that  $500,000  be  appropriated  for 
the  Evansvill'  floodwall  will  enable  con- 
struction to  be  resumed  on  this  vital 
project.  I  know  the  people  of  Evansville 
share  my  sentiments  when  I  state  that 
this  appropriation  will  greatly  decrease 
the  chances  of  a  disastrous  flooding  such 
as  that  experienced  by  the  city  in  1937 
and  1938. 

As  well.  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  foresight,  and 
that  of  his  subcommittee,  in  appropriat- 
ing $750,000  for  the  much-needed 
Lafayette  Reservoir.  At  long  last  it  would 
appear  that  the  initiation  of  construc- 
tion will  not  be  long  off. 

Likewise,  the  recommendation  of  $3- 
600,000  for  the  Newburgh  locks  and  dam 
project  on  the  Ohio  River  is  greeted  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  myself  and  other 
Indiana  and  Kentucky,  residents  who 
live  close  to  the  still  untamed  Ohio 
River. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  let  me  again  ex- 
press my  compliments,  and  thanks,  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  the  fine 
work,  and  foresight,  exhibited  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Smith  of  Illinois  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  <  Mr.  Nelson  ) ,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  6.  line  23.  after  the  colon  insert 
■Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  this  ap- 
propriation shall  t>e  used  for  the  Centra)  and 
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Southern    Florida    Project    until    June     1. 
1870;- 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  Ask  for 
the  yeaa  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nasrs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  sent  to  the  deslc 
would  withhold  the  use  of  funds  in  this 
appropriations  bill  for  the  corps"  cen- 
tral and  southern  Florida  flood  control 
project  until  June  1,  1970.  This  action  is 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  Everglades  National  Park. 

The  $10  million  contained  in  the  bill 
for  the  corps'  project  would  be  delayed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  putting  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  on  notice  that 
they  must  reach  and  report  to  ConKress 
a  mutually  satisfactory  arrangement  for 
providing  an  adequate  water  supply  from 
the  corps'  project  to  Everglades  National 
ParK. 

The  history  of  the  corps'  project  and 
the  testimony  of  Federal  witnesses  at  a 
Senate  Interior  Committee  hearing  in 
June  make  it  quite  clea.r  that  without 
such  congressional  action  the  corps  and 
the  Interior  Department  will  not  reach 
an  agreement  that  will  prevent  the 
park's  deslruction  by  a  lack  of  water. 

The  corps  project  goes  back  20  years, 
and  is  programed  through  the  year  2000 
Consress  has  appropriated  $170  million 
on  the  project  thus  far,  and  has  author- 
ized an  additional  $160  million.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  assure  that 
before  any  of  these  further  funds  are 
expended,  the  necessary  steps  are  taken 
to  protect  the  park. 

The  objective  of  the  amendment  is 
merely  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  quite  directly,  that 
many  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress are  Interested  and  anxious  to  see 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  reaches  an 
agreement  with  the  Interior  Department 
to  guarantee  the  315.000  acres  of  Federal 
water  m  the  Everglades  National  Park 
annually;  and  in  water-short  years,  to 
agree  that  the  park  will  share  adversity 
for  that  particular  year  only  witii  users 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  President.  I  appeared  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  June  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  iMr. 
Holland"  .  and  presented  a  proposal,  and 
sent  a  letter  to  members  of  the  commit- 
tee in  June  or  July,  explaining  my 
position. 

I  have  discu.ssed  th;s  issue  with  tlic  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  recognize,  a.s  does  every  conservationist 
in  the  country  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  iMr.  IKillandi  is  recognized  as 
the  father  of  tlte  Everglades  National 
Park  and  that  he  has  spent  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  centuiy.  even  before  he 
was  Governor  of  Florida,  and  since  the 
time  he  came  to  the  Senate,  he  has  been 
the  primary  spokesman  on  behalf  of  the 
Everglades.  He  has  defended  it,  promoted 
it.  and  protected  it.  He  must  receive  the 
greatest  credit  from  all  conservationists 
and  all  thoughtful  people  who  know  any- 
thing about  the  Everglades.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  made  a  great  and  last- 
ing conservation  contribution  to  this 
country. 


Mr.  President,  the  Everglades  National 
Park  is  a  unique  park.  It  has  the  meet 
extensive  combination  and  variety  of 
birds,  animals,  marine  creatures,  and 
flora  found  in  such  abundanoe,  greater 
than  any  other  area  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  greatest  source  of  information  and 
study  of  the  creatures  that  live  there, 
more  than  in  any  other  place  in  the 
world. 

The  contribution  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  certainly  been  a  great  one, 
and  continues  to  be  so. . 

My  concern  is  with  the  position  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  the  hearings 
before  the  committee,  that  it  was  not 
neces.^aiy  to  reach  an  agreement  to  guar- 
antee the  water  supply  to  the  Everglades 
until,  as  General  Cassidy  put  it,  the 
"cr'.iuch"  was  on  some  time  20  to  30 
years  from  now. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  agree  with  that, 
and  there  is  not  a  single  conservation 
organization  in  America  that  agrees  with 
tliat  iiosition  r  f  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Tlie  problem,  as  I  see  it.  Is  that  as 
long  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  here, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
interests  of  the  Everglades  National  Park 
will  be  protected.  The  Senator  has  made 
it  almost  a  lifetime  career.  If  we  wait  as 
lonT  as  General  Cassidy  thinks  we  should 
wait,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hol- 
land) will  not  be  here  to  protect  that 
park,  and  neither  will  any  other  cur- 
rent Member  of  tlie  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  would  remind  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  there  are 
other  people  in  Congress  who  represent 
Florida,  both  in  this  Chamber  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol,  and  they  are 
just  as  keenly  interested  in  this  proj- 
ect in  Florida  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland). 

I  can  al.so  assure  the  Senator  that 
there  is  able  representation  in  the  State 
of  Florida  which  is  just  as  keenly  inter- 
e.sted  in  the  preservation  of  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  as  Is  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  sure  there  is.  I  am 
addressing  my  remarks  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland)  because  he  has  been  the  out- 
standing leader  and  spokesman  on  be- 
half of  the  park  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  junior  Sena- 
ator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  and 
other  members  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation from  Florida  are  certainly  Inter- 
ested in  this  matter  and  are  concerned 
with  the  quality  an^  the  future  of  the 
park. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  imply  that  they  were  not  interested.  I 
know  that  they  are. 

Mr.  President,  tiie  crux  of  the  issue  is 
that  tlie  guarantees  can  and  should  be 
made  right  now  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

In  many  parts  of  the  report  the  lan- 
guage is  excellent;  there  Is  no  question 
about  that.  But,  in  my  judgment,  there 
is  one  serious  fault  in  the  language,  and 
that  appears  on  page  25,  which  reads: 


The  committee  further  desires  tb«t  these 
agencies — 

The  State  of  Florida,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Army — 

continue  their  negotiations  to  develop  oper- 
ating regulations  for  the  sharing  of  adversity 
in  water-short  years. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  hope  and  desire  that  the 
agencies  Involved  will  reach  agreement. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  the  desires  of  the  two  Senators 
from  Florida,  the  other  members  of  the 
Florida  delegation,  and  conservationists 
throughout  the  country  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  should  reach  agreement 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  State  of  Florida. 

My  concern  is  that  they  may  not  reach 
agveemeiit,  and  my  hope  is  to  put  some 
additional  pressure  upon  the  corps,  to  let 
t;:cm  know  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  insisting  that  agreement  be 
reached. 

Starting  in  1948,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers said  that  one  of  the  objectives  of 
tlie  project  was  to  assure  water  to  the 
park  on  an  orderly  basis. 

In  1968,  according  to  the  House  docu- 
ment that  has  been  referred  to  so  fre- 
quently, the  Corps  of  Engineers  agreed 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on 
a  formula  that  would  guarantee  315,000 
acre-Teet  of  water  a  year  to  the  Ever- 
glades. The  commanding  general  wrote 
his  agreement  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  I  shall  place  that  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  has  already  been 
placed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Tiien  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers backed  off  from  the  agreement. 

A  chart,  flgui'e  11,  in  House  Document 
No.  369,  demonstrates  the  agreement 
that  the  park  will  be  guaranteed  315,000 
acre-feet  starting  in  1970  and  continuing 
through  2020.  As  projected,  everyone 
thought  that  it  was  a  fine  agreement.  But 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  backed  off,  and 
that  is  the  only  reason  we  ar?  speaking 
on  this  subject  today. 

I  know  from  my  reading  of  the  com- 
mittee report  that  the  corps,  because  of 
the  influence  of  the  committee,  will  care- 
fully read  the  desires  of  the  committee. 

But  as  one  Senator,  who  has  the  re- 
sponsibility along  with  all  other  Senators, 
I  am  not  satisfied  to  rely  upon  the  corps' 
agreeing  or  consenting  to  this  proposal, 
after  they  agreed  once,  put  it  in  writing, 
then  backed  away  without  an  inadequate 
explanation  to  anyone. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  look  at  the  chart 
will  .see  that  the  guarantee  of  315.000 
acre-feet  starts  in  1970  and  extends  all 
the  way  to  the  year  2020;  and  that  in 
years  of  adversity,  the  water  shortage 
will  be  shared  with  current  users  of  the 
water.  That  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
If  the  park  must  share  adversity  with 
additional  users  10,  20,  or  30  years  from 
now,  we  may  just  as  well  close  up  the 
park,  because  it  will  be  dead.  Everybody 
knows  that.  Every  conservation  organiza- 
tion in  the  country,  including  all  the  ma- 
jor ones  that  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
made  that  point. 
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I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  require  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  act 
now.  This  is  not  an  issue  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  The  Republican  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Hlckel,  wants 
that  agreement  now.  The  previous  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  wanted  that  agree- 
ment. The  Department  of  the  Interior 
supports  the  agreement  now.  It  is  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  that  is  not  for  the 
agreement.  Obviously,  I  am  not  seeking 
out  some  strange  position  that  nobody 
else  holds. 

There  are  important  nationwide  rea- 
sons for  this  issue  to  be  raised  and  set- 
tled as  soon  as  possible.  One  of  them  is 
that  this  is  a  national  park.  E^'ery  single 
person  in  this  country  has  an  interest  in 
the  uniqueness  of  Everglades  National 
Park.  Second,  the  appropriations  of  tax- 
payers' money  for  corps  projects,  from 
1948  to  1968,  have  totaled  $160  million. 

The  projected  further  appropriations 
for  the  completion  of  the  works  are  $170 
million,  of  which  the  State  will  pay  ap- 
proximately one-third.  This  Is  not  a  rec- 
lamation project.  None  of  the  Federal 
moneys  will  be  paid  back.  So  the  taxpay- 
ers have  an  interest. 

This  project  has  been  supported  by 
conservationists  across  this  Nation  since 
1948  on  the  assimiption  and  the  assur- 
ance that  the  water  of  the  Everglades 
would  be  protected.  We  have  a  contract — 
a  moral  contract— with  the  people  of  this 
country  who  furnished  the  money  to  be 
sure  that  their  part  of  the  project,  the 
Everglades  itself,  is  protected. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  read  from  a 
letter  written  to  General  Cassidy  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
June  12,  1968: 

Deak  Qeneral  Cassidy:  We  have  reviewed 
the  Martin  County  Report  and  the  Water 
Resources  Report  for  Central  and  Southern 
Florida  and  concur  In  the  principal  features 
of  the  project  and  the  proposed  operation  of 
the  plan.  We  have  also  compared  It  with  the 
National  Park  Service  letter  of  October  20. 
1067  by  Deputy  Director  H.  L.  Bill.  (Appen- 
dix K.  Exhibit  K-11) .  In  that  letter  we  stated 
in  part,  that: 

"The  park  shares  adversity  whenever  the 
supply  of  water  is  insufficient  to  provide 
316.000  acre-feet  •  *  '.To  share  further  ad- 
versity requires  that  we  restrict  that  sharing 
with  contemporaneous  water  demands. 
•  •  •  The  National  Park  Service,  therefore, 
cannot  accede  to  sharing  water  shortages 
with  demands  that  develop  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  park.  •   •   •" 

In  our  October  20  letter,  we  noted  that 
when  our  comments  appeared  In  House  Doc- 
ument 643.  we  expressed  "concern  over  the 
lack  of  a  guarantee  of  sufficient  water."  Con- 
tinuing In  that  letter  we  said:  "Problems 
that  have  remained  unresolved  In  the  past 
must  be  resolved  with  specific  clarity.  The 
obligation  of  the  Corps  to  supply  the  water 
necessary  to  preserve  and  restore  the  park, 
as  stated  In  1948,  must  be  given  strong  em- 
phasis In  the  current  report.  The  report  must 
claim  water  for  the  park  as  a  Federal  project 
purpose  and  establish  a  priority  right  to  a 
given  quantity  of  water  from  the  project. 
Otlierwlse.  the  needs  of  the  park  will  con- 
tinue to  be  evaluated  relative  to  all  other 
project  needs.   •    •    •" 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  report  rec- 
ognizes that  furnishing  water  to  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  Is  a  Federal  purpose  of 
the  project.  The  report  of  the  Board  of  En- 
gineers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  provides  addi- 
tional clarity  In  designating  315.000  acre- 
feet  per  annum  would  be  available  for  the 
Federal  requirements  In  Everglades  National 
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Park  In  addition  to  providing  supplemental 
supplies  of  water  during  times  of  flood.  These 
supplies  are  recognized  in  the  repeat  as  Fed- 
eral project  purposes  and  objectives.  Theee 
are  seen  as  desirable  features,  but  there  does 
remain,  however,  a  major  deficiency  in  the 
report  in  that  It  falls  to  clearly  and  unequiv- 
ocally establish  that  the  basis  water  supply 
to  the  park  will  be  unaffected  by  reductions 
caused  by  future  demands  of  urban  and 
agricultural  growth.  As  we  noted  above,  the 
basic  supply  to  the  park  must  not  be  dimin- 
ished  if   this  park  Is  to  survive. 

I  emphasize  the  Assistant  Secretary's 
comment  that  if  this  park  is  to  survive, 
the  basic  supply  must  not  be  diminished. 

We,  therefore,  cannot  recommend  the  plan 
without  written  assurance  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  that  he  will  provide  the  water 
supplies  as  set  forth  In  the  report,  un- 
diminished   by   new    Incursions. 

Technical  comments,  including  comments 
of  other  Bureaus  of  this  Department,  will 
follow. 

Signed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

That  was  June  12,  1968.  Two  days 
later,  on  June  14,  1968,  P.  J.  Clarke, 
major  general,  Acting  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, gave  that  assurance  in  writing, 
and  then  they  backed  off  it.  That  is  my 
objection. 

On  Jime  14,  1968,  General  Clarke 
wrote: 

By  letter  of  12  June  1968  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  stated  that  although 
the  general  objectives  of  the  project  and  the 
purposes  for  which  the  project  would  be 
operated  were  acceptable,  the  Department 
requires  further  assvu-ances  In  order  to  sup- 
port the  proposed  modification  of  the  Central 
and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  Project. 

In  particular,  It  was  Indicated  that  your 
Department  cannot  recommend  the  plan  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  the  Army  assures  you 
of  future  delivery  of  the  water  supply  as  set 
forth  In  the  report  undiminished  by  new  In- 
cursions. 

The  concept  expressed  In  the  report  and 
in  the  graphs — 

This  is  the  graph,  figure  11 — 
Is  to  provide  a  supply  of  water  to  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  that  will  not  be  di- 
minished as  the  requirements  to  support 
growth  and  new  development  increase.  Ac- 
cordingly, under  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  will  in- 
sure the  project  Is  regulated  to  deliver  the 
water  requirements  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  as  so  set  forth  In  the  report. 

I  understand  that  the  letter  of  12  June 
1968  constitutes  the  official  comments  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  technical  com- 
ments of  the  other  Bureaus  will  be  addressed 
in  the  advance  engineering  and  design  stage. 

Copies  of  the  letter  from  your  Department 
and  this  reply  will  accompany  the  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  when  It  is  transmitted 
to  Congress. 

All  I  am  proposing  to  do  with  this 
amendment  is  simply  to  provide  that 
none  of  the  $10  million  for  the  central 
and  southern  Florida  flood  control  proj- 
ect may  be  spent  prior  to  Jime  1. 

The  reason  I  am  doing  that  is  to  serve 
notice  on  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that 
there  are  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
do  not  propose  to  continue  to  support 
the  provision  of  further  money  for  these 
projects  unless  the  national  Interest  in 
the  Everglades  Park  is  protected.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that.  It  is  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment, and  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  adopt  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
following  Items : 

A  letter  dated  Jtme  12,  1968,  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
General  Cassidy. 

A  letter  dated  June  14, 1968,  from  Gen- 
eral Clarke,  the  Acting  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

A  statement  which  I  made  to  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  on  June  12,  1969. 

A  letter  which  I  sent  to  all  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  on 
July  :,  1969. 

A  letter  which  I  sent  on  July  21,  1969, 
to  Dr.  DuBridge,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Environmental  Quality  Council. 

An  opinion  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  dated  October 
8, 1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comments  of  the  Department  of  the 
interiob 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Intibior, 

OmCE  OF  THE  Secwbtart, 
Washngton,  D.C.,  June  12,  1968. 
Lt,  Gen.  Wn-LiAM  P.  Cassidt, 
U.S.  Army,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  General  CASsn>T:  We  have  reviewed 
the  Martin  County  RepKirt  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Report  for  Central  and  Southern 
Florida  and  concur  in  the  principal  features 
of  the  project  and  the  proposed  operation  of 
the  plan.  We  have  also  compered  it  with  the 
National  Park  Service  letter  of  October  20, 
1967  by  Deputy  Director  H.  L.  Bill.  (Appendix 
K.  Exhibit  K-11).  In  that  letter  we  stated  in 
part,  that: 

"•  •  •  the  park  shares  adversity  whenever 
the  supply  of  water  Is  insufficient  to  provide 
315.000  acre-feet  •  *  •.  To  share  further  ad- 
versity requires  that  we  restrict  that  shar- 
ing with  contemporaneous  water  demands. 
•  •  •  The  National  Park  Service,  therefore, 
cannot  accede  to  sharing  water  shortages  with 
demands  that  develop  after  the  establishment 
of  the  park.   •    •    *" 

In  our  October  20  letter,  we  noted  that 
when  our  comments  appeared  in  House  Docu- 
ment 643,  we  expressed  "concern  over  the 
lack  of  a  guarantee  of  sufficient  water."  Con- 
tinuing in  that  letter  we  said : 

"Problems  that  have  remained  unresolved 
in  the  past  must  be  resolved  with  specific 
clarity.  The  obUgatlon  of  the  Corps  to  sup- 
ply the  water  necessary  to  preserve  and  re- 
store the  park,  as  stated  In  1948,  must  be 
given  strong  emphasis  In  the  current  report. 
The  report  must  claim  water  for  the  park  as 
a  Federal  project  purpose  and  establish  a 
priority  right  to  a  given  quantity  of  water 
from  the  project.  Othervrtse.  the  needs  of  the 
park  vrtU  continue  to  be  evaluated  relative  to 
all  other  project  needs. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  report  rec- 
ognizes that  furnishing  water  to  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  is  a  Federal  purpose  of 
the  project.  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  provides  addi- 
tional clarity  in  designating  31«.000  acre-feet 
per  annum  would  be  available  for  the  Federal 
requirements  m  Everglades  National  Park  in 
addition  to  providing  supplemental  supplies 
of  water  during  limes  of  flood.  These  sup- 
plies are  recognized  in  the  report  as  Federal 
project  purposes  and  objectives.  These  are 
seen  as  desirable  features,  but  there  does  re- 
main, however,  a  major  deficiency  in  the  re- 
port in  that  it  falls  to  clearly  and  unequivo- 
cally establish  that  the  basic  wat«r  supply  to 
the  park  will  be  unaffected  by  reductions 
caused  by  future  demands  of  urban  and  agri- 
cultural growth.  As  we  noted  above,  the  basic 
supply  to  the  park  must  not  be  diminished  if 
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this  park  la  to  survive.  We,  therefore,  cannot 
recommend  the  plan  without  written  assur- 
ance by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  be 
will  provide  the  water  supplies  as  set  forth 
In  the  report,  undiminished  by  new  Incur- 
sions. 

Technical  comments,  including  commenta 
of  other  Bureaus  of  this  Department,  will 
follow. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Stanlby  a.  Cain, 
Aaaistant  Secretary  of  the  interior. 

LETTEa    TO    TH«    BSCKXTABT     OF    THK    INTERIOR 
DXPARTMCNT  OF  THE  ARMT, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

WaaMngton,  D.C..  June  14.  1968. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  > 

Waahington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  By  letter  of  12  June 
1968  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
stated  that  although  the  general  objectives 
of  the  project  and  the  purposes  for  which  the 
project  would  be  operated  were  acceptable, 
the  Department  requires  further  assurances 
In  order  to  support  the  proposed  modifica- 
tion of  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Flood  Control  Project.  In  particular.  It  was 
Indicated  that  your  Department  cannot  rec- 
ommend the  plan  unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  assures  you  of  future  delivery  of  the 
water  supply  as  set  forth  In  the  report  un- 
tfUnlnMMd  by  new  Incursions. 
-  The  oencept  expressed  In  the  report  and  In 
the  graphs  Is  to  provide  a  supply  of  water 
to  the  Everglades  National  Park  that  will 
not  be  diminished  as  the  requirements  to 
support  growth  and  new  development  In- 
crease. Accordingly,  under  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers win  Insure  the  project  Is  regulated  to 
deliver  the  water  requirements  of  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  as  so  set  forth  In  the 
report. 

I  understand  that  the  letter  of  12  June 
1968  constitutes  tfae  official  comments  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  technical  com- 
ments of  the  other  Bureaus  will  be  addressed 
In  the  advance  engineering  and  design  stage. 

Copies  of  the  letter  from  your  Department 
and  this  reply  will  accompany  the  report 
Of  the  Chief  of  E>ngineers  when  It  Is  trans- 
mitted to  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

F  J  Clarke. 
Major   General.    USA.    Acting    Chief    of 
Engineers. 

Thursday.  June  12.  1969. 
To:  The  Chalrmaa  and  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate   Appropriations     Subcommittee     on 
Public  Works. 
Prom:  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson. 
Subject:  Central  and  southern  Florida  flood 
control  project  and  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park. 
This   memorandum    proposes   that   In    the 
appropriations  bin  or  In  the  committee  re- 
port accompanying  the  bill,   the  committee 
require  that  no  part  of  the  proposed  $9  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  the  Central  and  South- 
ern Florida  Flood  Control   Project  shall   be 
expended  until  the  appropriations  commit- 
tees have  been  advised  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
have  made  a  mutually  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment to  provide  water  to  the  Evergades  Na- 
tional Park. 

In  1934,  Congress  authorized  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park.  Fourteen  years  later. 
In  1948,  the  Congress  authorized  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  construct  the  Central  and 
Southern  Florida  Flood  Control   Project. 

Congress  did  not  place  these  projects  in 
conflict  with  each  other,  and  yet.  the  experi- 
ences of  the  Everglades  National  Park  since 
the  advent  of  the  flood  control  project  have 
been  such  that  tbe  very  life  of  the  park, 
which  is  dependent  upon  an  assured  supply 


of  water,  Is  being  continuously  threatened. 
As  a  r«sult,  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  1934 
to  preserve  a  unique  area  In  Its  pristine  state 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  frustrated. 

Water  is  the  life  blood  of  the  park.  Its 
normal  Inflow  Is  absolutely  essential,  If  the 
extraordinary  life  processes  which  In  them- 
selves provide  the  uniqueness  of  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  are  to  be  maintained. 
Pish  populations  swell  with  the  rising  wa- 
ters of  summer  and  fall,  and  as  the  water 
runs  off  to  the  sea,  these  millions  of  fish  con- 
centrate to  the  densities  required  by  the 
hundreds  of  bird  species,  including  some 
that  are  rare  and  endangered,  that  depend 
on  the  park  for  food  ahd  habitat.  TTie  wa- 
ter which  runs  off  to  the  sea  greatly  Influ- 
ences the  food  production  of  the  estuaries  by 
providing  salinity  changes  needed  to  accom- 
modate the  great  fishery  resources  which  the 
park  supports.  It  is  hardly  a  coincidence  that 
the  pink  shrimp,  newly  spawned  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  arrive  at  the  park  estuaries  when 
these  salinities  are  at  their  optimum.  With- 
in these  nurseries,  the  shrimp  grow  to  matur- 
ity and  leave  to  return  to  the  Gulf  where 
they  are  harvested. 

In  1948.  when  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior provided  Its  comments  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineer  report  (H.R.  Doc.  643.  80th  Con- 
gress. Second  Session ) ,  It  wrote  that  the 
park's  problem  was  not  one  of  too  much 
water  but  of  too  little  water.  The  Depart- 
ment had  misgivings  about  the  project  In 
1948  because  it  recognized  then  that  the 
park's  vital  water  supply  could  be  cut  off. 
However,  it  was  recognized  that  timely  re- 
leases of  water  from  the  project  could  be 
complementary  to  the  park. 

As  the  project  progressed,  releases  were 
anything  but  timely,  and  the  National  Park 
Service  has  been  hard  pressed  to  preserve  the 
park  as  the  Congress  Intended.  If  the  park  is 
to  last  forever,  then  so  must  Its  water  sup- 
ply. To  date,  long  range  efforts  to  ensure 
that  supply  have  been  thwarted. 

In  1962.  a  levee  was  constructed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  across  the  Shark  River, 
the  principal  dralnageway  which  brings  wa- 
ter to  the  park  from  the  great  Everglades 
region  to  the  north.  The  flow  was  blocked 
and  no  water  released  for  the  next  two  years, 
and  then  only  meager  amounts  until  1966. 
when  heavy  rainfall  outside  the  park 
brought  relief.  The  consequence  was  a  sys- 
tematic dehydration.  The  park  has  now  be- 
come critically  dependent  on  releases  from 
the  project  for  its  water  supply,  and  can  not 
survive  on  the  rain  falling  within  its  bound- 
aries. It  must  have  the  historic  pattern  of 
inflow  across  these  boundaries.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  the  supply  to  the  park  must  be 
resolved. 

Water  shortages  have  destroyed  multitudes 
of  fish  and  wUdllfe  and  encouraged  an  un- 
natural succession  of  vegetative  changes 
which  may  forever  alter  the  unique  ecology 
of  this  subtropical  park.  Securing  an  as- 
sured supply  of  water  is  the  single  most  criti- 
cal element  in  meeting  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress when  It  authorized  the  park. 

Last  year  the  Corps  of  Engineers  com- 
pleted a  new  study  to  Improve  the  water  sup- 
ply for  the  park,  and  these  Improvements 
were  authorized  by  Congress  The  1968  re- 
port Indicates  that  water  to  meet  the  park's 
needs  will  be  available  and  could  have  been 
made  available  In  tJbe  past  had  certain  op- 
erational practices  been  met. 

However,  the  evidence  Is  clear  and  amply 
supported  by  the  report  (House  Doc.  369, 
90th  Congress,  Second  Session)  that  In  the 
future,  conflict  between  all  water  users  is 
Ihevl  table. 

The  plan  acknowledges  that  by  the  year 
2.000  the  Increased  growth  of  southern  Flor- 
ida largely  encouraged  by  this  project  will, 
In  effect,  use  the  park's  minimum  require- 
ment of  315.000  acre  feet  per  year  aa  a  pool 
from  which  all  further  growth  and  new  water 
demands  may  draw  upon. 


The  dlsa«trous  consequence  Is  Inevitable: 
the  park  will  be  destroyed  by  gradual  but 
positive  dehydration,  and  what  was  once 
one  of  the  wettest  places  In  the  world  will 
become  the  Deatii  Valley  of  Florida. 

Included  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  1968 
report  Is  a  June  12.  1968  letter  from  the  De- 
[Mu-tment  of  the  Interior  to  the  Corps  which 
stated  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
could  not  recommend  the  Corps'  plan  with- 
out written  assurance  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  that  he  would  provide  the  water 
supplies  required  by  the  park  unaffected  by 
reductions  caused  by  future  demands  of 
urban  and  agricultural  growth. 

In  his  reply  of  June  14.  1968.  Major  Gen- 
eral F.  J.  Clarke,  as  acting  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, acknowledged  the  condition  required 
for  Department  of  Interior  approval  and  went 
on  to  say: 

"The  concept  expressed  in  the  report  and 
In  the  graphs  Is  to  provide  a  supply  of  water 
to  the  Everglades  National  Park  that  will  not 
be  diminished  as  the  requirements  to  sup- 
port growth  and  new  development  Increase 
Accordingly,  under  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
will  insure  the  project  is  regulated  to  deliver 
the  water  requirements  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  as  so  set  forth  In  the  report" 

The  1968  rep)ort  Itself  is  based  on  the  re- 
quirements of  the  water  users.  The  require- 
ments for  the  park  were  furnished  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  were  used  in  the 
development  of  the  plan  of  modlflcatlons  of 
the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Con- 
trol project,  Justifled  by  the  report  And  the 
report  further  shows  that  had  the  plan  been 
In  operation  throughout  the  period  of  rain- 
fall record,  which  reaches  back  to  1930.  the 
water  supply  to  the  park  could  have  been 
provided  in  all  years  with  only  one  exception. 

Despite  this  exchange  of  correspondence, 
however,  and  the  apparent  agreement  there- 
in, a  mutually  satisfactory  arrangement  for 
protecting  the  i>ark's  water  supply  from  fu- 
txire  demands  still  does  not  exist. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
Corps  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  project. 
The  original  1948  authorization  of  the  flood 
control  project  specifies  that  the  project  will 
be  managed  in  accordance  with  House  Docu- 
ment 643.  which  states  that  the  works  may 
be  turned  over  to  the  responsible  local  in- 
terests for  operation  but  that  they  will  be 
operated  "in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  . 

Testimony  presented  before  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee's  Informational  hearings 
on  Everglades  National  Park  matters  June 
3  and  June  11  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  conservation 
organizations  makes  It  very  clear  that  the 
question  of  adequate  water  supply  for  the 
Everglades  National  Park  remains  unresolved 
notwithstanding  any  of  the  commitments 
which  have  been  made.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  opinion  by  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  this  matter  be 
included  in  the  hearing  record. 

Your  committee,  In  Its  responsibilities  for 
programs  constructing  the  great  public  works 
of  this  country,  should  seek  to  bring  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  together  and  require  of  them  that 
they  bring  back  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
for  the  review  and  approval  of  this  commit- 
tee before  any  further  funds  are  expended  on 
the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Con- 
trol Project. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement,  the 
expenditure  of  further  funds  adds  to  the 
confusion  and  conflict  in  the  administration 
and  the  management  of  the  park  and  the 
flood  control  project. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  expended  some  $170  million  on  this 
project.  We  are  being  asked  to  expend  nearly 
$160  million  more  In  years  to  come,  $9  mil- 
lion in  this  appropriation.  In  all.  we  will  be 
making  somewhat   more  than  three  million 
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acre  feet  of  water  available  for  Florida  water 
users,  including  the  park.  The  park  requires 
from  the  project  but  a  small  fraction  of  that 
total  amount,  far  less  proportionally  than  the 
amount  of  Federal  Investment.  There  seems 
to  be  little  purpose  in  spending  millions  to 
acquire  and  protect  the  park  and  even  more 
millions  to  develop  the  water  project,  a  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  the  park 
with  water,  without  requiring  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  for  supplying  the  park  with 
waters  now  and  In  the  future. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  language  be 
added  to  the  appropriation  bill  or  to  the  com- 
mittee report  which  states  that:  "No  part  of 
the  proposed  $9  million  appropriation  for  the 
Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control 
project  shall  be  expended  until  the  appropri- 
ations committees  have  been  advised  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  have  made  a  mutually  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  to  provide  water  to  the 
Everglades  National  Park. ' 

I  would  like  to  add  that  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  Senator  Jackson.  Chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee,  and  with  whom  I 
have  co-chaired  the  Everglades  Informational 
hearings,  will  be  submitting  a  letter  shortly 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
hearing  record  supporting  my  general  posi- 
tion in  this  matter. 

I  very  much  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
appear  "before  the  committee  to  propose  this 
language  and  discuss  this  matter  with  you. 


Letter    to    Members    of    SuBCOMMrrTEE    on 
PUBLIC     Works,     Senate     Appropriations 
Committee.  July   1.   1969 
Recently  I  testlfled  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
in  regard  to  the  Impact  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' Southern   and   Central   Florida  Flood 
Control  Project  on  the  water  supply  of  Ever- 
glades National  Park. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  which 
I  presented  for  the  hearing  record,  in  which 
I  proposed  that  your  committee  act  to  re- 
quire a  resolution  of  the  long  standing  dis- 
pute about  water  supply  to  the  park  before 
further  federal  funds  are  expended  for  the 
flood  control  project. 

However,  after  reviewing  the  hearing 
transcript.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  made  it  clear 
that  the  proposal  I  urged  the  committee  to 
accept  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Corps  of  EnRl- 
neers  last  year  reached  agreement  on  a  for- 
mula for  providing  water  to  the  park. 

The  agreement  was  reached  in  an  exchange 
of  correspondence  between  the  two  depart- 
ments. Interior  wrote  the  Corps  that  it  could 
not  support  proposed  modlflcatlons  in  the 
Southern  and  Central  Florida  Control  Proj- 
ect without  written  assurance  that  the  Corps 
would  provide  the  water  supplies  required  by 
the  park  unaffected  by  reductions  caused  by 
future  demands  of  urban  and  agricultural 
growth. 

In  his  replv  of  June  14.  1968.  Major  Gen- 
oral  F  J.  Clarke,  as  acting  Chief  of  Engineers, 
acknowledged  the  condition  required  for  In- 
terior approval,  and  went  on  to  say: 

"The  concept  expressed  in  the  report  and 
In  the  graphs  Is  to  provide  a  supply  of  wat«r 
to  the  Everglades  National  Park  that  will  not 
diminished  as  the  requirements  to  support 
growth  and  new  development  Increase.  Ac- 
cordingly, under  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
t:\rv  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  will 
m?ure  the  project  is  regulated  to  deliver  the 
water  requirements  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  a*  so  set  forth  in  the  report." 

Under  the  formula  in  the  report  to  Con- 
crrss  referred  to  In  General  Clarke's  letter,  the 
park  would  have  no  priority  over  current 
water  users,  and  would  be  required  to  fihare 
fvdverslty  equally  with  them.  The  park  would 
receive  no  guarantee  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  water  project.  But  the  formula  would 
assure  that  new  users  could  not  be  brought 
into  the  picture  on  the  assumption  that  they 
could  take  water  from  the  park's  supply. 


Regulations  should  be  adopted  now  to  put 
the  formula  Into  effect  as  the  project  U  com- 
pleted. Establishing  the  rules  now  for  the 
use  of  additional  waters  the  project  will  be 
making  available  Is  essential  if  there  is  to 
be  rational  planning  and  development  by 
current  and  future  users.  In  the  meantime, 
temporary  arrangements  for  supplying  water 
to  the  park  could  be  continued. 

Since    1948,   the    Federal    government   has 
spent  $170  million  on  the  Corps'  water  proj- 
ect. The  situation  which  concerns  conserva- 
tionists and  certainly  concerns  me  is  that, 
from  the  beginning,  the  project  has  been  sup- 
ported   on    the    assumption    that    the    park 
would  be  protected  bv  a  reasonable  formula 
for  water  supply— and  yet.  after  20  years,  we 
still    have   no   assurances   that   this   will    be 
done,  even  though  one  of  the  project's  prin- 
cipal purposes  has  been  to  provide  the  park 
with  water   To  date,  the  Corp«  of  Engineers 
has  not  put  the  1968  agreement  into  effect. 
and  apparently  has  no  intention  of  doing  so. 
We  are  being  asked  to  spend  nearly  $160 
million   more   in   the   future   for   the  water 
project,  including  the  «9  million  In  this  year's 
appropriaUon   request.   I   don't   see   how   we 
can  in  good  conscience  expend  further  funds 
for  the  project  until  this  matter  Is  resolved. 
Protection  for  the  park  can  readily  be  ac- 
complished   with   language    In    the    Public 
Works  Appropriation  Bill  or  the  committee 
report.  I  have  prepared  an  amendment  which 
I  will  introduce  to  the  committee  when  the 
House  appropriation  bill  arrives.  The  amend- 
ment will  state  that:   "No  part  of  the  pro- 
posed $9  million  appropriation  for  the  Cen- 
tral   and    Southern    Florida    Flood    Control 
Project  shall  be  expended   until  the  appro- 
priations committees  have  been  advised  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  have  made  a  mutually  sat- 
isfactory  arrangement   to   provide    water   to 
the  Everglades  National  Park." 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  could  Just 
as  effectively  assure  that  a  reasonable  for- 
mula—such as  the  one  agreed  to  In  1968— 
would  be  Implemented  by  Including  the 
above  language  in  the  committee  report. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  time  for  appro- 
priate Congressional  action  to  assure  that 
Everglades  National  Park  will  be  protected 
in  perpetultv.  Further  delay  will  only  make 
a  satisfactory  solution  more  difficult.  If  not 
Impossible,  to  achieve. 

If  there  Is  any  aspect  of  this  which  you 
wish  to  discuss  further.  I  am  available  at 
your  convenience. 

Sincerely  vours. 

Gaylord   Nelson. 

U.S.  Senator. 


squeeze  is  on  from  new  watsr  demands  before 
it  takes  action.  By  then.  It  will  be  too  late. 
As  was  pointed  out  at  a  recent  Congressional 
hearing,  the  pr»ctlcallUes  will  be  that  with- 
out the  adoption  of  effective  regulations  now. 
people  will  come  first,  agriculture  will  come 
second,  and  the  park  will  come  last  In  any 
crunch  on  water  supply. 

As  the  enclosures  indicate.  I  have  asked 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  re- 
quire that  before  any  further  funds  are  ex- 
pended for  the  Corps  project,  the  Corps  and 
Interior  must  reach  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangement  on  water  supply  to  the  park. 
Senator  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  has  also  written  the  subcommit- 
tee members  In  support  of  this  position. 
However,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  com- 
mittee will  require  such  action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  park's  water  sup- 
ply 18  a  problem  that  is  uniquely  subject 
to"  settlement  bv  the  Presidents  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council.  It  is  a  classic  case 
of  the  lack  of  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  federal  agencies  which  has  contrib- 
uted to  one  en%-lronmental  disaster  after  the 
other  Yet  as  last  years  agreement  between 
Interior  and  the  Corps  demonstrated,  a 
proper  water  management  plan  can  be  ar- 
ranged, and  it  can  be  Implemented  admin- 
istratively. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Council  could  solve 
this  matter  very  readily  by  using  Its  au- 
thorities and  responsibilities  for  interdepart- 
mental coordination  to  bring  the  Corps  and 
Interior  together  to  get  agreement  on  water 
supply  plan  that  will  prot«ct  the  park  and  to 
assure  that  the  plan  is  implemented. 

In  this  regard.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  in 
the  May  29  press  conference  announcing  the 
establishment  of  the  Council,  you  took  note 
of  the  President's  deep  interest  In  the  pres- 
enatlon  of  the  Everglades.  You  also  noted 
that  through  the  Council,  necessary  action 
could  be  taken  at  the  top  levels  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  resolve  the  tough  environmental 
problems  that  come  up. 

Everglades  Is  Just  such  a  problem  It  is  a 
test  of  whether  or  not  we  are  really  com- 
mitted in  this  country  to  protecting  our 
environment.  And  I  am  convinced  that  if  we 
don't  act  now.  we  are  going  to  allow  the 
destruction  of  the  park. 

I  urge  the  Council  to  take  the  leadership 
in   this  important  matter,   and  I  would   be 
happy  to  be  of  any  assistance  that  I  can. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gayxord  Nelson, 

U  S.  Senator. 


July  21.  1969. 
Dr.  Lee  DuBridge. 

Eiecntite  Secretary,  Eniironmental  Quality 
Council.  Office  of  the  President,  the 
White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Dr.  DuBridge:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
a  letter  and  a  memorandum  I  have  sent  to 
.all  members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  regarding  the 
water  supply  difficulties  faced  by  Everglades 
National  Park. 

Since  1948.  the  federal  government  has 
spent  $170  million  on  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
Southern  and  Central  Florida  Flood  Control 
Project.  Prom  the  beginning.  Congress  and 
conservationists  have  supported  the  project 
on  the  assumption  that  it  would  provide  the 
park   an  adequate  or  even  enhanced  water 

supply. 

And  last  vear.  as  the  enclosed  material  in- 
dicates, the"  Corps  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  worked  out  a  formula  for  water 
supply  to  the  park  to  which  the  Corps  agreed 
in  writing.  The  formula  would  assure  that 
new  water  users  would  not  be  brought  Into 
the  picture  on  the  assumption  that  they 
could  take  water  from  the  park's  supply. 

Now,  however,  the  Corps  is  refusing  to  Im- 
plement the  agreement,  and  Instead.  Is  tak- 
ing the  position  that  It  should  wait  until  a 


U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior. 
Office  of  the  Solicitor. 
Washington,  DC.  October  8.  1968. 

Memorandum 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
From:  Solicitor. 

Subtect:  Authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  deliver  water 
to  the  Everglades  National  Park. 
In  the  course  of  negotiations  between  this 
I>epartment  and  the  Department  of  the  Army 
regarding  the  delivery  of  water  to  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  from  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  Project,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  has  asserted  that  although  it  recog- 
nizes the  desirability  of  delivering  water 
from  the  project  to  the  park,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Armv.  must,  as  a  matter  of  law.  ob- 
tain the  concurrence  of  the  State  of  Florida 
in  promulgating  any  regulations  which 
would   accomplish   this  objective. 

In  view  of  this  position  and  the  frequent 
droughts  which  have  plagued  the  park,  you 
have  requested  my  opinion  on  the  following 
question:  "Does  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
have  authority  to  issue,  unilaterally,  regu- 
lations for  the  delivery  of  project  water  to 
the  Everglades  National  Park" 

At  the  threshold  it  is  necessary  to  review 
the    establishment   of   the   park,   the   water 
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problema  affecting  the  p&rk,  and  the  author- 
ization and  modification  of  the  Central  and 
Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  Project. 

In  1934  CongresB  authorised  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Everglades  National  Park  by 
the  act  of  May  30.  1934.  48  Stat.  816.  as 
amended.  16  U  8  C.  410  (1964),  In  order  to 
preserve  a  variety  of  subtropical  ecosystems 
found  nowhere  else  In  the  world.  On  Octo- 
ber 22,  1934.  President  Roosevelt,  by  Execu- 
tive Order  6883.  withdrew  from  settlement, 
location,  sale  or  entry  all  unappropriated 
and  unreserved  public  lands  within  the  es- 
tablished pmrk  boundary.  The  park  was 
formally  opened  on  June  20,  1947  (12  PR. 
4189). 

Under  natural  conditions,  which  predated 
the  establishment  Of  the  park,  water  flowed 
Into  the  park  area  from  a  hydrologlc  draln- 
ageway  beginning  In  the  Klsslmmee  River 
Basin  100  miles  north  of  Lake  Okeechobee, 
through  the  lake  into  the  broad  expanse  of 
everglades  south  of  the  lake.  Earliest  efforts 
at  drainage  began  in  the  1880's.  but  were 
largely  Ineffective.  The  major  works  began 
after  1907  by  the  Everglades  Drainage  Dis- 
trict. In  the  early  1920's  dikes  were  con- 
structed along  portions  of  the  southerly 
shore  of  Lake  Okeechobee  These  develop- 
ments, which  are  more  fully  summarized  In 
House  Document  No.  643,  80th  Congress,  2d 
Session,  Interferred.  In  only  a  limited  re- 
spect, with  the  water  supply  of  the  park  area. 

Th«<  fncreiised  drainage  works,  however. 
ftffect<<r normal  flow  conditions  and  Increased 
flood  hazards.  Occasionally,  flood  waters 
caused  severe  damage  to  local  communities. 
To  alleviate  flood  damage  and  conserve  water 
for  other  uses  Congress,  In  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1948,  62  Stat.  1175,  authorized  the 
Corps  of  Eng^lneerB  to  construct  the  Central 
and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  Project, 
In  accordance  with  the  Corpw  of  Engineers 
comprehensive  plan  presented  to  Congress  in 
House  Document  643,  supra. 

In  the  Initial  authorization  of  the  project 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  represented  to  Con- 
gress in  House  Document  643  that  water 
would  be  released  from  project  storage  facili- 
ties to  assist  In  restoring  and  maintaining 
natural  conditions  within  the  park  by  re- 
ducing damage  due  to  drought.  H.R.  Doc. 
643,  supra.,  pp  4,  35.  56.  House  Document 
643  also  stated : 

"In  dry  periods  It  would  be  possible,  be- 
cause of  the  proposed  conservation  areas,  to 
release  water  Into  the  park  area  which  would 
assist  In  reducing  flres  and  other  damages 
I  sic  I  which  accompany  periods  of  drought. 
In  brief.  It  Is  believed  that  this  comprehen- 
sive water-control  plan  and  the  national  park 
plan  are  complementary  features  of  Federal 
activity  necessary  to  restore  and  preserve  the 
unique  Everglades  region."  {Ibid.,  p.  56.) 

The  concern  of  this  Department  was  never 
a  question  of  too  much  water  for  the  park, 
but  rather  an  assurance  that  there  shall  not 
be  too  little  water.  Ibid.,  p.  vl. 

Recent  events  have  proven  this  concern  of 
the  Department  to  be  well  Justified.  The  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  project  facili- 
ties have  had  a  detrimental  Impact  upon 
the  Everglades  National  Park.  The  extent  to 
which  the  authorized  project  facilities  Inter- 
fere with  the  natural  flow  of  water  Into  the 
park  can  be  readily  observed  from  the  at- 
tached map  of  the  project.  The  project  Inter- 
cepts and  retains  almost  all  of  the  water 
which  once  flowed  into  the  park  from  the 
north.  As  a  result,  the  park  has  become  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  the  project  for  its 
w.uer   supply. 

On  many  occasions  the  project  has  been 
operated  In  such  a  manner  that  surplus  proj- 
ect water  was  wasted  to  the  ocean,  even 
though  there  was  a  critical  need  for  the 
water  In  the  park.  In  addition,  the  project 
hiis  been  operated  so  that  other  water  de- 
mands were  given  a  priority  over  the  Federal 
water  needs  of  the  park.  In  summary,  the 
survival  of  the  ecoeystems.  which  were  In- 
tended to  be  preserved  by  Congress  by  the 


eetftbllshment  of  the  park,  are  today  depend- 
ent upon  the  park  receiving  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  fresh  water  from  project  storage  and 
dlstrlbuuon  facllltiee. 

In  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  proj- 
ect baa  been  operated,  serious  water  short- 
ages which  plagued  the  park  In  the  1960's 
and  their  devastating  effect  on  the  park 
ecology.  Congress  directed  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  restudy  the  project  for  the  pur- 
pose of  modifying  the  project  and  Its  opera- 
tion. (See  attached  resolutions  of  House  and 
Senate  Public  Works  Commltteee)  The  1968 
modlflcatlon  of  the  project  was  Intended  to 
resolve,  among  other  things,  the  delivery  of 
sufficient    water    to    the    park. 

As  a  result  of  the  restudy  of  this  project 
and  Its  operation,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  pro- 
pfwed  to  reauthorize  the  project  and  modify 
Its  operation  This  modlflcatlon.  which  Is 
presented  in  House  Document  369.  90th  Con- 
gress, 2nd  Session,  restates  the  fact  that  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  park  Is  a  project  pur- 
pose and  commits  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  regulate  the  project  In  a  manner  so  as  to 
provide  315.000  acre-feet  of  water  annually 
to  the  park  In  accordance  with  a  monthly 
distribution  schedule.  (See  paragraphs  67. 
105.  1271  b)  of  the  District  Engineer  Report. 
HR    Doc   369). 

The  District  Engineer's  Report,  however, 
went  on  to  say; 

'b  Project  purponea  The  .specific  pur- 
poses that  are  to  be  served  by  the  works  of 
the  authorized  project  plus  those  of  the  plan 
here  recommended  are  summarized  as  fol- 
low.s: 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  { 4  )  U.se  a  .sy.stem-sharlng  concept  of  meet- 
ing any  unsatisfied  water  demands  In  the 
area  from  the  Lake  Okeechobee  water  service 
area  ....  In  extremely  dry  periods,  when  all 
demands  outlined  above  could  not  be  met, 
the  water  available  would  be  shared  In  order 
to  meet  the  purpose  of  the  project  to  the  ex- 
tent pijsslble  (Section  127(b)(4)  of  the  Dis- 
trict Engineers  Rept.  HR    Doc.  No.  3691. 

'(5»  .  .  In  addition,  a  supply  of  water 
for  present  and  projected  other  water  uses 
to  permit  continuing  urban,  agricultural,  and 
other  development  Is  also  recognized  as  a 
project  purpose,   (/bid,  section  127(b)(5))." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  took  ex- 
ception to  sharing  water  shortages  with  new 
water  users  resulting  from  increasing  urban, 
agricultural  and  other  water  uses.  This  De- 
partment was  of  the  opinion  that  the  total 
project  must  be  operated  to  assure  that  the 
minimum  water  requirement  of  315,000  acre- 
feet  for  the  park  would  not  be  diminished  by 
the  new  developments  which  may  occur  with- 
in the  project  area.  To  require  the  park  to 
share  water  with  these  new  developments 
would  result  In  the  park  sharing  water  with 
an  ever  Increasing  number  of  new  water 
users.  The  consequence  of  this  course  of  ac- 
tion could  only  be  the  eventual  loss  of  the 
park  and  Its  unique  water-based  ecology. 

In  commenting  on  the  project,  as  proposed 
by  the  District  Engineer  in  House  Document 
369.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Cain 
stated  by  letter  of  June  12  (copy  attached) 
to  the  Chief  of  Engineers: 

".  .  .  but  there  does  remain,  however,  a 
major  deficiency  In  the  report  In  that  It  falls 
to  clearly  and  unequivocally  establish  that 
the  basic  water  supply  to  the  park  will  be 
unaffected  by  reduction  caused  by  future  de- 
mands of  urban  and  agricultural  growth.  As 
we  noted  above,  the  basic  supply  to  the  park 
must  not  be  diminished  if  this  park  Is  to 
survive.  We,  therefore,  cannot  recommend  the 
plans  without  the  written  assurance  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  that  he  will  provide 
the  water  supplies  as  set  forth  In  the  report, 
undiminished  by  new  Incursions." 

By  letter  of  June  14,  1968,  the  Acting  Chief 
of  Engineers  acceded  to  the  requests  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  corrected  the 
deficiencies  by  providing  the  requested  as- 
surance. (Copy  attached).  This  letter  stated 
that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  would  assure  that 


the  project  Is  regulated  so  as  to  provide  the 
water  requirements  of  the  perk  and  that 
these  water  requlremente  would  not  be  di- 
minished as  the  requirements  to  support  new 
developments  or  water  uses  Increase 

The  exchange  of  correspondence  also  ac- 
companied and  became  a  part  of  the  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  as  House  Document  369 

The  understanding  reflected  by  this  ex- 
change of  correspondence  was  reconfirmed  by 
representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
In  a  meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. (See  attached  copy  of  July  24.  1968. 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
Special  Assistant  to  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Civil  Function)  ) . 

This  correspondence.  In  my  view,  removed 
any  doubt  as  to  operation  of  the  project  In 
water  short  years  The  assurances  of  the  .Act- 
ing Chief  of  Engineers  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary constitutes  a  modification  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  District'  Engineer 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Flood  Conttni 
Act  of  1968,  supra,  the  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  including  the  exchange  of  cor- 
reppondence.  was  incorporated  Into  the  Con- 
gressional authorization  of  the  project  This 
act.  ;is  did  the  1948  Flood  Control  Act.  di- 
rects that  the  project  be  prosecuted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  contained  In  the  re- 
ports of  the  Chief  Engineers  and  subject  to 
the  conditions  set  forth  therein.  (See  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  82 
Stat  731,  7391.  ^^le  specific  section  of  tlie 
1968  act  modifying  the  project  provides: 

"The  project  for  the  Central  and  Southern 
Florida  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  June  30.  1948,  is  further  modified  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  Senate  Document  num- 
bered 101.  Ninetieth  Congress  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $8,072,000  (this  as  the  Martin 
County  plan],  and  In  accordance  with  House 
Dociunent  Numbered  369,  Ninetieth  Congres.s 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $58,182,000  "  (82  Stat 
740). 


Initially.  It  seems  obvious  that  making  pro- 
vision for  the  water  supply  of  the  park  as  a 
project  purpose  and  that  purpose  being  su- 
perior to  other  uses  subsequently  arising.  It 
follows  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pos- 
sesses the  necessary  authority  to  operate  the 
project  or  to  direct  Its  operation  to  accomp- 
lish that  objective  without  resort  to  approval 
of  the  State  of  Florida  It  is  fundamental 
constitutional  law  under  the  supremacy 
clause  of  the  Constitution  that  the  various 
states  may  not  Interfere  with  or  regulate  an 
authorized  Federal  activity.  U.S.  Const  .  art 
VI,  clause  2:  .\fcCuUoch  v.  Maryland.  4  Wheat 
316  (1819);  Ohio  v.  Thomas.  173  US  276 
(1899);  Johnson  v.  Maryland.  245  US  51 
(19201;  Arizona  v.  California.  283  US  423 
(1931);  Mayo  v.  United  States.  319  US.  441 
(  19431;  Federal  Power  Commis.non  v.  Oregon. 
349  US   435  (1955). 

Moreover,  far  from  Imposing  a  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  secure 
the  consent  of  the  State  of  Florida  to  his 
operating  regulations,  the  Congress  has.  in 
fact,  imposed  the  opposite  requirement.  Tliat 
is  to  say,  the  Congress  has  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  the  project  that  the  State  or  any 
local  authorities  Involved  give  assurances 
that  they  would  comply  with  the  Army  s 
operating  regulations. 

The  Congressional  authorization  of  the 
Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control 
Project  In  1948  and  the  modification  of  the 
project  In  1968  are  expressly  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  June  22. 
1936.  49  Stat.  1571,  as  amended,  33  U.S.C 
701(0(1964).  |See  section  201  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968,  82  Stat.  731,  739].  Sec- 
tion 3  provides,  inter  alia,  that  no  money 
"shall  be  expended  on  the  construction  of 
any  project  until  States,  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof,  or  other  re8f>onslble  local 
agenclee  have  given  assurances  satisfactory 
to    the    Secretary    of    the    Army    that    they 
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will  .  .  .  (c)  maintain  and  operate  all  the 
works  after  completion  in  accordance  with 
regulations    prescribed    by    the    Secretary    of 

the  Army."  ^  .. 

Nothing  in  the  legislative  history  of  the 
1936  act  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  or 
House  Documents  643  and  369  supporU  a 
contrary  conclusion.  (See  H.  Repts.  1223. 
2918  S  Rept  1963.  74th  Cong  .  2nd  Sess.,  and 
H  Rept.  1709,  90th  Congress,  2nd  Bess.,  132.) 
The  plain  language  of  these  acU  supporU 
the  regulatory  authority  of  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Army.  . 

It  may  be  noted  that  In  recognition  of 
this  requirement  of  the  Federal  law.  Florida 
has  enacted  legislation  which  empowers 
local  Hood  control  districts  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  and  furnish  the  assurances 
concerning  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  project  works  after  completion.  Fla  Stat. 
Ann.  section  378.07  ( 1960) . 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  authorize  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  construct,  operate  and  regulate  a 
project  of  this  type  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  Congressional 
authorization  and  of  the  administering 
agency.  This  power  stems  from  Its  authority 
under  both  the  commerce  and  general  wel- 
fare clauses  of  the  Constitution.  U.S.  Const, 
art  I.  section  8.  clauses  1  and  3;  lianhoe 
Irr  Dist.  V.  McCraken,  357  U.S.  275  (1958); 
United  States  v.  Gerlach  Luestock  Co..  339 
US  725  (1960):  United  States  v.  Commodore 
Park  Inc.,  324  U.S.  386  (1945);  Oklahoma  v. 
Atkinson.  313  U.S.  508  ( 1941 ) . 

In  conclusion.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  not  only  has  the 
statutory  authority  but  also  a  Congressional 
mandate  to  Issue,  unilaterally,  regulations 
for  the  delivery  of  project  water  to  the  park, 
and  that  the  regulations  must  grant  the  park 
a  priority  over  all  futiire  uses  of  water  within 
the  project  area. 

Edward  Weinberg, 

Solicitor. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  indulge  in  discussing  this  question 
too  long.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  wishes  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
bate on  this  Issue.  But  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  do  not  like  this  kind  of  legislation,  by 
offering  amendments  wherein  it  is  sought 
to  use  a  big  stick  to  get  a  department  to 
do  certain  things  which  particular  Inter- 
ests want  accomplished. 

I  think  the  language  that  was  placed 
in  the  report  which  states  that  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  committee  that  the  agree- 
ment take  place,  or  that  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  takes  place  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  the  State  of  Florida,  is 
very  strong.  I  do  not  know  of  any  law 
that  would  give  the  right  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  allocate  waters  within  the  State 
of  Florida.  That  is  why  the  committee 
wanted  the  State  of  Florida  brought  into 
the  picture,  so  as  to  be  a  party  to  any 
agreements  that  are  made  pertaining  to 
the  question  involved. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
staled,  this  project  was  authorized  in 
1948,  and  there  have  been  six  modifi- 
cations of  the  project.  The  current  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  project  is  $476,- 
300,000.  of  which  $330,000,000  is  Fed- 
eral and  $146,300,000  is  non-Federal. 
Moneys  have  been  appropriated  from 
year  to  year  to  carry  on  the  project.  So 
far,  the  amovmt  appropriated  by  the 
Federal  Government  totals  $170  million. 
Tlie  amount  that  will  be  provided  by 
Florida    through    State    contributions 


totals     $146,300,000    for    the    primary 
works. 

Asitie  from  that,  Mr.  President,  the 
residents  of  Florida  will  have  to  put  up 
more  than  $85  million  for  secondary 
works  to  carrj-  the  wat«r  for  irrigation 
purposes.  In  addition,  local  interests  pay 
an  annual  operation  and  maintenance 
cost  of  $4,200,000. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  proposal  to  deny 
this  appropriation  is  wrong.  For  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, a  good  deal  of  this  $10  million  he 
refers  to  will  be  used  to  raise  the  levee 
around  Lake  Okeechobee,  so  that  more 
water  can  be  stored  for  use.  This  will 
benefit  not  only  the  park  but  the  farmers 
and  the  urban  areas  also,  Mr.  President, 
I  think  this  is  a  fine  program.  Congress 
thought  so  In  1948,  and  every  year,  with- 
out fail,  it  has  put  up  a  sizable  amount 
of  money  to  carrj'  on  the  project  as  pro- 
posed in  1948. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  committee  desires 
that  an  agreement  soon  be  entered  into 
between  the  Interior  Department,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  State  of 
Florida.  It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  will 
be  accomplished.  The  next  time  we  con- 
sider this  project  I  believe  such  an  agree- 
ment will  have  been  reached. 

All  of  these  difficulties  concerning  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  have  occurred 
only  as  a  result  of  a  drought  that  oc- 
curred a  few  years  ago;  before  the  con- 
servation areas  were  operable.  There  was 
a  very  severe  drought  in  that  area.  There 
has  riever  been  any  trouble  to  such  a  de- 
gree before  that  drought,  and  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  some  agreement  can  and  will  be 
worked  out.  But  to  try  and  force  the  is- 
sue by  the  method  and  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  not  the  proper  procedure  for  the  Sen- 
ate. It  allows  one  Federal  department  to 
hold  a  big  stick  over  another,  and  also 
over  the  Governor  of  Florida.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  proper,  and  I  very  much 
hope  that  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  be  de- 
cisively defeated. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  we  have  some  new  friends  for  the 
Everglades  National  Park  in  Florida.  I 
have  been  fighting  for  it  a  long  time.  I 
started  fighting  for  it  In  1933,  when  I 
went  to  the  Florida  State  Senate.  It  was 
one  of  the  principal  planks  in  my  plat- 
form when  I  was  elected  Governor  in 
1940  to  set  up  that  park.  I  did  all  that  I 
could  to  set  it  up,  and  signed  the  deed 
conveying  850,000  acres  of  State  lands 
and  waters  to  the  Federal  Government 
before  I  left  office  as  Governor. 

I  subsequently  came  here,  and  I  have 
sponsored  all  the  legislation  that  has 
been  considered,  or  all  that  has  been 
passed  and  all  that  I  know  about  that 
has  been  considered,  since  I  have  been 
here:  and  I  .am  now  in  my  24th  year. 

If  anyone  has  a  personal  interest  in 
this  park,  it  is  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida.  And  I  appreciate  the  kind  words 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  who 
mentioned  my  Interest  in  connection 
with  the  park. 

Let  us  go  a  little  further.  If  any  State 
has  an  interest  in  the  park,  it  is  the  State 
of  Florida.  I  have  already   mentioned 


the  fact  that  we  conveyed  850,000  acres 
of  State  land  and  water,  some  of  it  being 
very  valuable  land,  as  an  inducement 
to  the  setting  up  of  the  park. 

I  could  add  to  that  statement  the  fact 
that  the  Collier  interests,  which  at  the 
time  owned  nearly  all  of  Collier  County 
named  for  the  late  Baron  Collier,  con- 
veyed the  site  containing  between  30,000 
and  35.000  acres  of  land  to  the  park, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  1958  legislation  which  my 
then  colleague.  Senator  Smathers.  and 
I  introduced  in  1957,  which  was  passed 
in  1958. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  from  Florida  many  years 
ago  bought  the  Royal  Palm  Hammock, 
which  comprises  two  of  the  leading  at- 
tractions of  the  park,  especially  the 
Tamiami  Trail  and  that  portion  of  the 
Taylor  Creek  which  runs  through  the 
Royal  Palm  Hammock.  They  conveyed 
that  to  the  Federal  Government.  That, 
of  course,  is  a  highly  valuable  area. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, later,  tmder  the  jurisdiction  of  my 
distinguished  successor  as  Governor. 
Millard  Caldwell,  granted  $2  million  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  allow  the  ac- 
quisition of  certain  inholdings  which 
were  necessary  to  set  up  the  first  part, 
a  contiguous  area  big  enough  to  com- 
prise a  park,  but  always  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  go  ahead  and  enlarge 
the  park  to  that  size  the  Park^Service 
felt  was  adequate. 

Later,  the  park  was  enlarged.  At  the 
time  of  enlargement,  the  Collier  grant 
was  accepted  and  certain  grants  from  the 
State  were  accepted.  The  legislation  in 
1958  finalized  the  borders  of  the  park, 
cut  out  some  that  had  been  along  the 
Tamiami  Trail,  but  Included  everything 
within  the  present  borders  of  the  park. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Congress  has 
not  been  as  interested  in  following  up 
the  park  efforts  up  to  this  time  as  I  would 
have  liked  them  to  be. 

My  1957  legislation  proposed  an  au- 
thorization fo»  acquiring  all  of  the  re- 
maining inholdings  in  the  park  and 
included  and  recommended  open-ended 
authorization.  No  one  could  tell  how 
much  it  would  cost  at  that  time  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  at  that  time  saw  fit  to  amend 
that  portion  of  my  bill  to  cut  down  to  $2 
million  the  money  authorization  for  the 
acquisition  of  inholdings  which  has  long 
ago  been  used  up. 

There  is  now  pending  in  Congress  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  the 
remaining  66.000  acres,  as  I  remember 
the  figure,  that  are  still  inholdings  in 
the  park. 

Congress  has  recently  passed — and  I 
am  highly  appreciativTe  of  the  diligence 
of  the  present  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  in  pushing  the  enact- 
ment of  that  bill— a  bill  which  author- 
ized an  appi-opriation  to  acquire  6.640 
acres  known  as  the  Flagler  Tract,  which 
is  in  a  very  strategic  position  and  was 
very  badly  needed  in  the  park.  That  has 
been  done. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affj^irs.  I  strongly  supported 
the  authorization  for  the  acquisition  of 
inholdings  which  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  advocated  for  the  past  10  years, 
recognizing,  as  llknow  he  does,  that  it  is 
important  to  the  protection  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Pfrk  that  the  inholdings 
be  acquired  and!  protected  rather  than 
developed  as  some  of  them  are  now  being 
developed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin was  active  In  supporting  that  bill. 
And  I  appreciate  it. 

I  hope  that  he  will  be  equally  active  in 
supporting  the  enactment  of  the  bill  now 
pending  before  Congress  which  was  in- 
troduced at  the  time  of  the  other  bill. 
However,  the  otiher  measure  was  In  the 
nature  of  an  emergency  bill  and  was 
properly  handled  first. 

I  hope  that  Che  Senator  will  support 
with  equal  vigor  the  bill  to  authorize 
the  acquisition  of  66,000  acres  of  In- 
holdings. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  Congress  has 
not  always  had  the  interest  in  this  park 
that;  now  exists.  I  am  glad  there  is  get- 
ting, to  be  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  park  and  of  the  needs  of 
the  park. 

One  of  Its  pressing  needs  now  is  for 
the  completion  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
inholdings. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  will  support  my  efforts 
which  are  so  ably  supported  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Florida,  Sen- 
ator GuRNEY,  to  authorize  that  measure 
and  complete  the  acquisition  of  inhold- 
ings. 

I  should  add  that  the  final  boundaries 
of  the  park  were  set  up  by  the  Park 
Service  itself.  They  drew  the  bill  and 
sent  it  over  It  was  for  a  le.sser  amount  of 
acreage  than  I  had  expected. 

I  called  Mr.  Wirth,  who  at  the  time  was 
the  Director  at  the  Park  Service,  and 
he  explained  to  me  why  the  borders  were 
to  be  as  he  suggested. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  read  his  testimony 
in  the  hearings  which  ensued  and  in 
which  he  made  it  very  clear  that  he  felt 
that  the  borders  he  was  suggesting  were 
those  which  were  required  and  which 
would  be  necessary  to  allow  the  park  to 
fulfill  its  objective.  He  did  so  testify  in  no 
unmeasured  way. 

I  have  called  attention  to  this  matter 
because  I  want  the  Senate  to  understand 
that  the  State  of  Florida  has  a  very  ma- 
terial interest  in  this  park  from  the 
standpoint  of  having  contributed  so 
heavily  to  its  being  set  up,  not  only  by 
official  contributions  but  also  by  the 
contributions  of  many  of  its  fine  citizens. 

The  State  of  Florida  also  has  probably 
a  greater  Interest  In  this  paik  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Nation,  because  this 
park  brings  to  our  State  many  people. 
Last  year,  as  I  recall,  there  were  about 
1,300,000  guests  of  the  park.  I  suspect 
that  some  two-thirds  of  them  were 
Florida  people.  However,  that  Is  only  my 
rough  estimate,  which  I  have  heard  ex- 
pressed by  others.  That  would  still  leave 
several  hundred   thousand  people   who 


have  come  to  our  State  from  outside  of 
our  State  to  see  the  park. 

I  am  sure  that  they  have  enjoyed  what 
they  have  seen  there. 

Florida  is  a  large  State  from  the  stand- 
point of  trying  to  attract  tourists  and  vis- 
itors. It  is  no  small  thing  to  have  this 
park  attract  so  many  good  friends  from 
outside  our  State. 

So  we  have  an  enoi-mous  interest  in 
the  park. 

I  want  to  go  a  little  further.  The  cen- 
tral and  south  Florida  flood  control  pro- 
gram is  not  a  one-sided  program. 

The  State  of  Florida  had  to  supply  all 
of  the  storage  areas  and  had  to  supply  20 
percent  of  the  construction  costs  and  had 
to  maintain  the  various  structures  after 
they  were  completed. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  total  contribu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Florida  will  finally 
be.  However,  the  contribution  through 
the  time  of  the  construction  and  acquisi- 
tion of  rights-of-way  and  storage  areas 
will  he  something  better  than  30  percent 
of  the  total. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  not  been  be- 
hind in  contributing  its  portion.  It  is 
right  that  Florida  should  contribute  its 
portion,  because  while  the  program  is  an 
important  flood  control  program — and 
that,  of  course,  is  chargealale  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  flood  control  program — 
it  is  also  a  program  to  make  available 
more  land,  a  program  to  conserve  water 
and  make  the  water  available  for  agri- 
culture, and  a  program  to  conserve  water 
in  tiae  storage  areas  underneath  the  sur- 
face for  the  supply  of  our  great  cities 
along  the  east  coast. 

It  also  has  made  possible  the  continued 
cultivation  of  crops,  because  in  times  of 
drought  water  is  available  and  in  times 
of  flood  water  is  kept  oL  the  crops. 

So  we  should  have  to  pay  a  substantial 
part  of  this  cost,  and  we  are  paying  it. 
and  we  are  glad  to  pay  it,  because  we 
think  it  subserves  our  own  local  interests 
as  well  as  fulfills  the  national  concern  for 
flood  control. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  say  for  the 
record  that  the  floods  around  Lake  Okee- 
chobee in  1926  took  something  over  300 
human  lives,  in  1928  took  2,200  human 
lives,  and  the  disastrous  flood  of  1947, 
which  immediately  preceded  the  setting 
up  of  the  central  and  southern  Florida 
flood  control  program,  cost  between  $57 
and  $58  million  in  measurable  damages 
to  that  area.  So  Florida  gets  its  benefits 
from  this  project  and  is  paying  for  them. 

The  reason  why  I  mention  this  is  that 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  1954 
modification  and  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  1968  modification,  both  of 
which  called  for  impounding  more  water 
in  the  storage  area  of  Lake  Okeechobee 
by  raising  the  dikes,  the  State  of  Florida 
had  to  accept,  if  it  saw  fit  to  do  so,  20 
percent  of  that  construction  cost  besides 
the  additional  costs  of  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way  and  other  properties  as 
well  as  maintaining  and  operating  the 
structures  when  completed. 

The  three  major  storage  areas  which 
we  acquired  and  which  the  State  of 
Florida,  through  its  various  agencies,  has 
paid  for  are  twice  as  big  as  Lake  Okee- 
chobee. Lake  Okeechobee  is  700  square 
miles.  These  three  storage  areas  are  be- 
tween  1.400  and   1.500  square  miles.  In 


addition,  we  are  now  acquiring  the  great 
storage  area  behind  Cape  Kennedy, 
which  is  underway. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  contracts  un- 
derway now,  which  is  a  continuing  con- 
tract and  which  will  have  to  go  ahead  or 
be  stopped  at  great  loss,  is  the  contract 
for  the  storage  area  behind  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, with  w  hich  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  familiar. 

I  state  thc^e  things  for  two  reasons 
First.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  at  the 
time  of  the  1954  and  1968  modifications 
of  this  act.  what  Congress  did  was  not  a 
completion  of  the  program.  The  State  of 
Florida,  throucth  its  legi-slature,  had  al.'^o 
to  complete  its  commitment  to  pay  20 
percent  of  the  additional  construction 
cost,  whlcli  it  has  done.  The  State  of 
Florida,  therefore,  has  a  -substantial 
interest  in  what  occurs,  first,  when  the 
rai.sing  of  the  dikes  around  Lake  Okee- 
chobee, under  the  1954  act,  is  completed: 
and,  second,  when  the  even  greater  rai.<;- 
ing  of  the  dikes  around  Lake  Okeechobee, 
under  the  1968  act.  is  completed;  because 
the  State  of  Florida  is  being  required  to 
pay  and  will  pay  its  full  share  as  asses.<;pd 
by  the  Engineers,  which  I  understand  is 
20  percent  of  the  added  cost. 

The  second  reason  for  my  mentioning 
this  fact  is  that  we  could  not  expect  to 
do  cither  of  these  two  things  without 
the  joinder  of  the  State  of  Florida 
through  its  legislature,  through  its  put- 
ting up  the  money  by  the  State  or  a  sub- 
division of  the  State,  and  it  remains  a 
joint  venture  to  this  date.  Part  of  the 
joint  venture  is  to  provide  added  storage 
for  waters  which,  among  other  thinK.<;. 
will  supply  more  uniform  and  adequate 
supply  of  water  to  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park. 

Mr.  President,  much  as  we  would  wish 
it,  it  can  never  be  said  that  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  1954  level  of  the  lake 
or  of  the  1968  section  of  the  IsJce.  the 
objectives  that  are  to  be  fulfilled  throuch 
those  two  construction  measures  can  be 
realized,  because  they  simply  cannot  be. 
The  water  is  not  going  to  be  there. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  that 
I  object  very  greatly  to  his  amendment, 
for  two  reasons,  aside  from  what  has 
been  stated  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. I  do  think  that  this  Is  In  the  nature 
of  compulsion.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  Irj-- 
ing  to  force  the  State  and  property  own- 
ers, the  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Flood  Control  District  and  all  others 
concerned — the  great  urban  areas  which 
are  so  vll;.lly  affected  as  to  their  water 
supply — to  come  along  with  what  my 
distinguished  friend  thinks  is  a  fair 
settlement  of  this  matter.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  way  to  go  at  this  kind  of 
measure.  I  would  never  be  a  party  to  it. 

In  addition  to  those  things.  I  just  want 
to  make  it  completely  clear  that  these 
ongoing  contracts  have  to  be  continued: 
and  if  they  are  shut  down,  the  cost  is 
very  greatly  increased.  The  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  friend  will 
do  nothing  else  than  shut  down  these 
continuing  contracts,  because  It  says,  in 
effect,  as  I  hor>e  to  quote  it  without  look- 
ing at  it — I  can  be  corrected  if  I  am 
wrong — that  none  of  the  fimds  made 
available  for  the  central  and  southern 
Florida  flood  control  program  by  this 
act  shall  be  expended  or  committed  for 
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expenditure  untU  June  1  of  1970.  That 
win  simply  cut  the  heart  of  continuing 
contracts  imderway. 

I  want  my  distinguished  friend  to  un- 
derstand that  some  of  the  continuing 
contracts  underway  relate  to  structures 
which  tend  to  serve  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park,  and  others  have  no  relation 
whatever  to  that  objective.  Particularly, 
the  one  behind  Cape  Kennedy  Is  an  ef- 
fort to  make  available  a  continuing  water 
supply  through  the  installations  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  are  there — 
Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center — and  the  cities  which  have 
grown  up  around  those  great  ventures,  to 
the  point  where  the  county  is  now  sev- 
eral times  as  big  in  population  as  it  was 
before  those  activities  were  located  there. 

That  is  only  a  part  of  the  picture.  One 
of  the  things  that  would  be  interfered 
with  is  the  completion  of  important 
structures  necessary  to  permit  the  com- 
pletion of  Disney  World,  which  is  being 
constructed  southwest  of  Orlando,  and 
which  I  visited  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  I 
do  not  think  that  my  distingtiished  friend 
wants  to  be  a  party  to  shutting  down 
continuing  contracts  which  will  be  shut 
down  if  his  amendment  prevails. 

I  am  willing  to  help  work  out  this  mat- 
ter. I  would  be  willing  to  have  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  expressed  here,  to  the  effect 
that  if  this  is  not  worked  out  within  the 
course  of  this  particular  commitment  of 
the  funds  appropriated  here,  the  Senate 
expects  to  reexamine  the  entire  situa- 
tion and  retains  freedom  of  action  as 
to  what  it  regards  as  necessary.  But  I 
think  It  is  not  a  wise  provision  and  is  an 
exceedingly  uneconomical  provision,  and 
it  tends  to  defeat  the  very  thing  the 
Senator  is  interested  in,  because  part  of 
this  money  is  being  expended  in  assur- 
ing quicker  flow  and  readier  flow  of 
water  from  Lake  Okeechobee  and  from 
the  storage  areas  into  the  Everglades 
National  Park,  and  the  cutting  off  of 
those  continuing  contracts  will  be  harm- 
ful. 

So  I  am  just  suggesting  that  I  think 
this  amendment  is  ill  conceived  and  un- 
fair. I  would  not  be  a  party  to  urging  it  as 
such  an  amendment  to  an  appropria- 
tion for  any  other  Senator's  State.  I  hap- 
pen to  know  a  good  bit  about  this  matter. 
I  happen  to  know  that  this  would  be  a 
very  hurtful  amendment. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  been  working 
with  the  authorities  in  trjring  to  get  this 
imderway.  The  Senator,  of  course,  is 
familiar  with  the  recent  discussions  with 
reference  to  the  projected  new  airport. 
I  was  glad  to  see  the  other  day  that 
Secretary  Hlckel  had  set  imderway  some 
surveys  which  will  tend  to  give  us  more 
light  on  that  picture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my 
letter  of  November  11  to  the  Honorable 
Walter  J.  Hlckel,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, with  respect  to  these  matters,  be- 
cause I  am  eagerly  hoping  that  those 
surveys  will  throw  additional  light  on  the 
matter,  which  will  help  us  to  solve  these 
problems  with  greater  wisdom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


NOTXMBKK   11,    1909. 
Hon.    WAI.TEX    J.    HICKEI., 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deas  Ml.  SBCMTAmT :  I  was  pleased  to  read 
your  announcement  of  Friday.  Noyember  7, 
1969,  that  you  had  directed  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  to  make  a  study  of  the  water 
resources  In  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  water- 
shed, site  of  the  proposed  Jetport  facility  near 
the  Everglades  National  Park,  Florida,  and 
that  you  had  also  directed  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  National  Park  Service, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life to  work  with  state  and  local  agencies 
on  how  best  to  utilize  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp 
for  fish,  wildlife  and  recreation.  I  note  also 
that  the  study  is  Intended  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  Big  Cypress  must  be  preserved 
to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  water  to 
those  communities  on  Florida's  west  coast 
which  depend  upon  the  area  for  their  do- 
mestic water  needs. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  study,  which  you 
indicate  will  be  undertaken  Immediately  and 
on  which  a  preliminary  report  Is  expected  In 
180  days,  will  encompass  the  many  factors 
which  are  Involved  and  that  coordination 
with  other  Interested  agencies  will  be  ob- 
tained. I  feel  this  Is  essential  since  there  have 
been  many  studies,  all  of  which  endeavor  to 
stress  certain  aspects  of  the  water  problem 
and  needs  of  South  Florida  but  to  date  I 
know  of  no  study  that  considers  all  factors 
Involved,  Including  the  population  growth, 
pollution,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  area 
could  be  utilized  to  the  best  general  public 
Interest.  Unless  all  of  these  factors  are  con- 
sidered, the  study  to  be  undertaken  will  be 
Just  one  of  many  that  have  limited  objec- 
tives In  mind. 

I  also  feel  that  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
in  Its  study  should  determine  once  and  for 
all  the  volume  of  water  that  the  Big  Cypress 
Swamp  provides  the  Everglades  National 
Park.  Your  release  Indicates  that  source  pro- 
vides 40*^^  of  the  water  coming  from  outside 
the  Park.  Information  currently  available 
from  Geological  Survey  reports  Indicates  that 
the  Park  relies  on  natural  rainfall  for  81 '"^ 
of  Its  fresh  water  and  19  "^-^  from  sources  out- 
side the  Park,  such  as  the  Central  and 
Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  District  and 
the  Big  Cypress  Swamp.  If  this  Is  correct, 
the  Park  may  rely  on  the  Big  Cypress  for 
about  T.C^c  of  Its  fresh  water. 

With  kind  regards.  I  remain 
Yours  faithfully, 

Spessard  L.  Holland. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  These  problems  are 
great  because  of  two  things:  One  is  the 
flatness  of  the  land.  From  Lake  Okee- 
chobee to  the  Tamisuni  Trail,  where  wa- 
ters could  enter  the  Everglades  National 
Park,  some  65  miles,  as  I  remember  it, 
and  the  incline  is  so  small  that  any  water 
released  at  Lake  Okeechobee  In  a  time  of 
drought,  when  the  land  Is  thirsty  and 
the  underground  porous  rock  Is  thirsty, 
does  not  get  to  the  Tamiami  Trail  or  to 
the  Everglades  National  Park.  It  is  hard 
for  us  to  realize  when  we  are  in  an  area 
of  ups  and  downs  and  slopes  and  valleys 
just  what  the  situation  is.  The  mere  re- 
lease of  water  from  Lake  Okeechobee 
does  not  mean  that  a  drop  will  ever  get 
to  the  park.  We  are  trjing  to  improve 
that  situation. 

My  assistant,  who  Is  a  civil  engineer, 
has  said  that  the  slope  is  somewhat  less 
than  1  Inch  to  the  mile  from  Lake 
Okeechobee.  That  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  make  this  problem  so  very  dlf- 
flcult. 

There  is  another  problem  involved. 
I  shaOi  not  go  into  great  detail.  I  have 


discussed  the  matter  with  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  is  making  a  conscientious 
effort,  only  I  do  not  think  he  under- 
stands all  the  factors  involved.  I  have 
no  objection  and  in  fact  I  welcwne  his 
Interest  in  the  park.  When  he  gets 
through  with  it  I  am  sure  he  will  not  be 
as  interested  over  as  long  a  period  of 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  ex- 
tending back  33  years,  including  8 
years  in  the  Florida  State  Senate.  4 
years  as  Governor  of  Florida,  and  go- 
ing on  24  years  I  have  been  here.  I 
welcome  his  interest.  I  do  not  think  he 
wants  to  do  a  hurtful  thing.  If  this 
amendment  were  agreed  to  it  would  be  a 
hurtful  thing  because  it  would  require 
knocking  out  continuing  contracts  which 
should  continue,  and  this  project  covers 
18  counties,  the  entire  eastern  part  of 
the  peninsula  from  Orlando  to  Cape 
Sable,  and  extending  out  through  Florida 
Bay  to  the  Keys. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  provide  that  this  money 
should  be  arbitrarily  withheld  until  June 
1 ,  and  it  is  something  to  which  he  would 
not  want  to  t)e  a  party  if  he  understood 
what  is  Involved. 

I  have  a  little  more  to  say.  I  have  taken 
too  much  time  already,  but  I  am  terribly 
interested  In  this  matter,  as  is  my  col- 
league, the  jimior  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  money 
spent  from  the  State  of  Florida,  and  it 
has  been  a  very  large  amount,  has  come 
from  Republican  pockets  and  E)emocratic 
jxKkets,  as  well.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
understand  that  those  persons  who  enjoy 
the  park  belong  to  both  parties.  They  are 
from  both  parties  in  our  State,  and  I  am 
sure  that  is  true  of  other  States. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
understand  that  the  legislature  Is  com- 
prised of  people  of  both  parties.  Our  pres- 
ent Governor,  and  this  has  not  happened 
for  some  time,  is  a  member  of  the  party 
represented  by  my  friend  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  This  is  not  a  party  Is- 
sue. This  Is  not  a  local  issue.  We  think  we 
have  made  a  large  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  by  various  things  we  have 
done  In  connection  with  the  park. 

We  would  be  the  last  people  to  hurt  it: 
we  are  the  first  people  to  help  it.  We  sim- 
ply protest  against  this  kind  of  help  l>e- 
cause  we  think  it  will  be  hurtful. 

Does  my  friend,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  desire  that  I  yield  to  him 
now:  or  he  may  have  the  floor  if  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  will  wait  until  the 
Senator  has  completed  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  I  wish  to  say  that  anybody  who 
thinks  the  great  cities  of  Miami,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  and  West  Palm  Beach  and 
similar  areas  are  going  to  stop  growing  Is 
not  thinking  very  soundly. 

Anyone  who  thinks  the  Engineers,  in 
making  their  studies,  neglected  to  take 
Into  account  the  possibility  of  such 
growth:  and  anyone  who  thinks  an  act 
could  be  passed  here  or  that  a  similar 
act  could  be  passed  in  Florida  without 
taking  Into  accoimt  growth,  Is  not  think- 
ing soundly. 

This  has  been  a  joint  effort  from  the 
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beginning,  an  expensive  effort  for  our 
State  and  more  so  for  our  State  than  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

My  feeling  Is  that  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Wisconsin  should  realize 
we  are  anxious  to  help  in  this  matter  and 
we  are  going  to  ^lelp  in  every  way  we  can. 
We  thought  we  had  done  so  by  the  word- 
ing we  put  in  the  report.  But  we  can- 
not forget  that  the  State,  its  legislature, 
and  its  people  have  a  part  in  this  matter 
also. 

The  growth  of  the  State  must  be  in- 
cluded In  connection  with  this  matter 
and  the  modiflcBtlons  of  the  height  of 
Lalte  Okeechobee.  They  were  not  made 
just  to  take  over  the  Everglades  National 
Park.  That  was  one  of  the  objectives.  We 
urged  it  at  the  time  those  estimates 
were  made.  But  \»e  also  took  into  account 
estimates  made  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

We  are  saying  now  if  those  estimates 
were  Inadequate  we  are  willing  to  be 
bound  by  them.  We  also  want  to  make 
clear  that  315,000  acre-feet  of  water  can 
be  made  available  to  Jie  park.  We  are 
glad  -to  do  that  and  we  are  willing  to 
make  It  available  in  the  meantime  on  a 
basis  of- -sharing  of  mLsfortuns.  sharing 
ot  shortage  when  we  do  have  drought. 
There  will  be  droughts  and  there  will  be 
times  when  not  a  drop  of  water  flows 
from  storage  area  No.  3  into  the  park 
simply  because  the  Good  Ma-ster  iiad  not 
let  the  rain  fall  in  a  sufBcient  amount. 
That  was  true  before  it  came  into  exist- 
ence and  since  the  park  it  has  been  get- 
ting more  water. 

There  are  three  parts  of  the  park.  One 
is  not  affected  by  storage  area  No.  3,  an- 
other is  only  modestly  affected  and  one 
is  affected  in  a  great  way  by  water  from 
storage  area  No.  3. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  a  geological 
survey  already  has  reported  that  natural 
rainfall  within  the  park  contributes  81 
percent  of  the  fresh  water  supply  of  the 
park,  which  means  only  19  percent  comes 
from  outside  irom  any  source. 

So  we  are  talking  about  something  here 
which  applies  to  only  one  source  and  ap- 
plies very  importantly  to  that  area. 

We  tliink  we  are  doing  what  we  should 
to  take  care  of  this  park.  We  have  an 
immense  interest  and  we  hope  our  friend 
will  not  insist  on  the  amendment. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  tlie  junior  Sena- 
tor from  riorida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Florida,  and  also  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  in 
urging  the  defeat  of  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  unsound  and  it  should  be 
rejected. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  assumes  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  in  this  case  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  bad  faith  in 
the  past  and  bad  faith  in  the  future  by 
.suggesting  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  reading  the  committee  report,  as  I 
have  carefully  dione  here  on  the  central 
and  south  Florida  flood  control  project. 
I  call  attention  to  pages  24  and  25.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  language  of  the  report 
could  be  any  stranger. 


I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
some  quotations  in  the  report.  I  read 
from  page  24,  where  the  language  of  the 
report  could  hardly  be  stronger.  In  call- 
ing attention  to  the  problems  of  water 
supply  in  the  Everglades  National  Park 
and  urging  that  all  parties  cooperate, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Department 
of  Interior,  and  the  State  of  Florida. 

On  page  24,  it  states,  in  part: 

It  Is  the  committee's  belief  that  every  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  furnish  an  adequate 
water  supply  to  the  Everglades  National 
Park. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
any  adversity  in  the  water  supply  to  meet 
the  projected  demands,  as  set  forth  In  a 
refjort,   must   be  equally   shared   by   all 

Mr.  President,  on  page  25,  it  states.  In 
part: 

The  park  should  not  be  required  to  sh.ire 
adversity  to  a  greater  extent  than  contem- 
plated In  the  repwrt. 

Tlicn  it  says  that  the  committee  fur- 
ther desires  that  the  agencies  continue 
their  negotiations  to  develop  operating 
regulations  for  the  sharing  of  adversity 
in  water  .short  years. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  If  the  Senator  will  let 
me  finish,  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Continuing  reading: 

The  park's  share  of  the  available  supply 
lit  water  will  not  be  diminished  as  a  result 
of  any  demands  for  water  In  Southern  Florida 
exc?ectlnK  those  contemplated  In  the  pro- 
jected document. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  hard 
to  contemplate  a  stronger  lise  of  language 
in  urging  adoption  of  the  agreement 
among  the  parties  on  water  supply  to 
the  park. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  was  go- 
ing to  point  out  the  language  on  page 
25,  that  the  committee  desires  that  the 
aKcncies  continue  their  negotiations  to 
develop  operating  regulations  for  shar- 
ing adversity  in  water-short  years. 
Where  the  Senator  suggests  that  the 
language  could  not  possibly  be  stronger, 
that  is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

When  there  is  no  shortage  of  water. 
It  would  not  make  any  difference 
whether  we  had  a  guarantee  of  315.000 
acre-feet  of  water  or  not.  Many  times 
they  get  all  the  water  they  need  with- 
out any  guarantee. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
committee  report  does  not  take  the  po- 
•sition.  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
indicates,  or  the  position  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  agreed  to  in  1968,  in  which 
they  established  the  formula  and  put 
the  chart  figure  of  11  in  the  House  doc- 
ument and  agreed  to  guarantee  the  315,- 
000  acre-feet  of  water  without  agreeing 
to  share  adversity  only  with  current 
users,  that  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  ar- 
giunent.  I  know  that  the  committee  is 
urging  and  believes  and  wants  and  de- 
sires that  they  reach  an  agreement.  My 
point  is  that  if  they  do  not — and  it  has 
been  the  wish  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  agreement  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Department  of  the 


Interior  in  their  exchange  of  letters — 
it  is  much,  much  stronger  than  the  lan- 
guage here. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  particular  language.  I  also  had  it 
underlined.  I  skipped  over  it  here,  but  it 
strengthens  the  argument  I  was  making 
that  the  language  in  the  report,  of  course, 
is  strong  and  does  urge  that  the  verj' 
thing  the  Senator  wants  occur  and  take 
place. 

One  thing  that  I  think  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  is 
that  in  the  amendment,  and  in  the  ar- 
guments of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
the  central  and  southern  Florida  flood 
control  project  is  being  used  as  a  whip- 
ping boy.  The  Everglades  National  Park 
was  there  millions  of  years  before  the 
C.  &  S.  ever  came  on  the  horizon.  As 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  so  ably 
pointed  out.  what  this  flood  project  does, 
so  far  as  the  Everglades  National  Park  is 
concerned,  is  to  augment  and  insure  an 
adequate  water  supply  to  the  park 
through  water  that  goes  through  the 
park  itself. 

Any  money  that  goes  into  the  central 
and  southern  Florida  flood  control  proj- 
ect is  accomplishing  the  very  thing  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wsmts  ac- 
complished. But  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out.  because  this  argument  is  being  made 
here,  and  again  it  is  fallacious,  some  sort 
of  notion  is  being  espoused  that  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  is  shortstopping  water 
and  stealing  water  from  the  Everglades 
National  Park.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Of  the  water  supply  that 
goes  into  the  park,  95  percent  comes  from 
the  heavens  in  the  way  of  rainfall.  The 
300.000-odd  figure  mentioned  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Is  orily  5  percent  of 
the  water  that  flows  into  the  Everglades 
National  Park.  The  rest  of  It  comes  from 
rainfall. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  also  that  the 
importance  of  the  central  and  southern 
Florida  flood  control  project,  insofar  as 
the  State  of  Florida  is  concerned,  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  One  would  be 
led  to  believe,  in  listening  to  the  arpu- 
ments,  that  the  C.  &  S.  has  to  do  only 
with  furnishing  a  water  supply  or  takina 
a  water  supply  from  the  park.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  area  encompasses  a  vast  area 
in  the  State  of  Florida  in  which  some  2.5 
million  people  live.  The  counties  go  from 
the  southern  part  of  Florida  up  through 
the  central  part,  through  two  river 
basins,  one  is  St.  Johns — one  of  the  larg- 
est rivers  in  this  country — and  the  other 
is  the  Kissimmee  River  Basin. 

As  a  representative  from  that  area  of 
Cape  Canaveral,  again  and  again,  year 
after  year.  I  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  C.  &  S.  for  this  area  so  that  we 
would  have  an  adequate  water  supply. 

What  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  pro- 
poses to  do  is.  perhaps,  to  hold  up  water 
that  isf  absolutely  essential  to  the  needs 
of  about  2 '2  million  people  in  Florida. 
It  is  essential  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation's 
space  program  because  without  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  In  this  particular 
area  of  central  Florida,  in  which  C.  &  S. 
plays  a  very  Important  part  in  the  stor- 
age of  the  water,  we  will  not  have  a 
water  supply  to  take  care  of  the  Nation's 
space  program. 
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Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
says  that  there  la  no  danger  of  there 
being  a  shorUge  of  water  because  of  his 
agreement,  which  says  that  there  shall 
be  an  agreement.  Of  course,  if  they  do 
not  get  any  money  down  there,  then  they 
will  be  forced  to  sign  an  agreement.  That 
is  all  well  and  good.  Let  me  point  out 
that  very  often  It  Ukes  time  to  get  an 
agreement  from  a  State,  from  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  or  from  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  takes  a  little  time  in  the  Senate  to 
accomplish  some  routine  things  some- 
times. 

I  expect  we  will  get  an  agreement  one 
of  these  days,  but  there  is  no  telling  that 
we  might  get  It  within  a  few  months  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  permits  us 
here.  If  we  are  not  able  to  get  it.  then 
the  water  supply  for  2V2  million  people 
in  a  vast  area  of  the  SUte  of  Florida  will 
be  In  severe  jeopardy.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  Is  a  most  unsound,  unwise  way  to 
force  an  agreement.  I  really  do  not  be- 
lieve tliat  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
if  he  considers  the  implications  of  this, 
and  Its  possible  results,  would  want  to 
continue  to  force  this  sort  of  agreement. 
Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  say 
that  I,  for  one,  am  happy  and  confident 
to  rely  upon  the  judgment  in  this  matter 
of  my  senior  colleague  from  Florida.  If 
anyone  could  be  called  the  father  and 
the  guardian  of  any  specific  project,  cer- 
tainly the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  HoiAAKD)  would  be  considered  so  in 
this  case.  No  man  in  our  State  has  in- 
terested himself  in  public  life  in  any 
project  as  long  and  as  deeply  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  has 
In  the  Everglades  National  Park. 

It  has  been  his  opinion  through  the 
years  that  this  is  the  proper  way  to  get 
at  this  and  work  out  the  solution  among 
the  three  parties  involved,  all  of  whom 
have  a  very  vital  Interest. 

The  Federal  Goverrmient  plays  only  a 
part  of  this.  The  State  and  local  inter- 
ests play  a  large  part.  I  might  point  out, 
at  that  point,  that  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  other 
national  parks  in  the  country  and  see 
whether  the  local  interests  surroimding 
the  parks  actually  subject  themselves  to 
taxes  in  order  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  parks.  Yet,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, so  far  as  furnishing  water  supply 
to  the  E^^erglades  National  Park  and  to 
the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  District  is  concerned,  indeed,  the 
local  citizens  of  the  State  of  Florida  are 
taxing  themselves  to  augment  and  help 
the  Everglades  National  Park. 

I  doubt  seriously  if  our  friend  from 
Wisconsm  could  furnish  a  like  instance. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  turn  the  amend- 
ment down.  I  think  the  committee  is 
showing  good  judgment  by  the  language 
it  has  inserted  in  the  report,  in  suggest- 
ing how  agreement  can  be  reached.  I  am 
sure  if  we  followed  its  wise  lead  in  this 
matter,  we  would  be  in  good  shape. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  more  comment  that  I  would  like  to 
sUte  briefly,  and  that  is  that  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  may  have  overlooked  a 
part  of  the  letter  written  by  the  Acting 
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Chief  of  Engineers,  MaJ.  Gen.  P.  J. 
Clarke,  to  the  Honorable  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on 
June  14, 1968. 

Contrary  to  denying  the  concept  ex- 
pressed in  the  report,  he  called  attention 
to  the  report.  This  is  what  he  said,  and 
I  read  from  the  letter: 

The  concept  expressed  in  the  report  and 
In  the  graphs  Is  to  provide  a  supply  of  water 
to  the  Everglades  National  Park  that  will  not 
be  diminished  as  the  requirements  to  support 
growth  and  new  development  increase.  Ac- 
cordingly, under  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  will  in- 
sure the  project  is  regulated  to  deliver  the 
water  requirements  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  as  so  set  forth  in  the  report. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  any  clearer 
than  that. 

The  only  thing  stated  in  the  commit- 
tee report  that  in  any  way  varies  from 
that  is  this:  Insofar  as  the  letter  goes 
and  the  report  of  the  Engineers  goes, 
there  must  be  315,000  acre-feet  a  year, 
but  if  the  growth  is  greater  than  that 
estimated  by  the  Engineers,  our  report 
provides  that  that  greater  grovrth  shall 
be  the  one  that  wiU  be  adversely  affected, 
and  not  the  park:  that  the  park  will  not 
be  adversely  affected  in  any  way. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  clesfer 
than  that.  That  is  what  the  report  says. 
If  the  Engineers  had  been  pessimistic 
in  their  estimates  of  growth  in  agricul- 
tural and  urban  needs,  so  that  they  were 
greater  at  the  time  than  the  supply  of 
additional  water  which  came  into  being, 
then,  not  the  park  would  suffer,  but  the 
agricultural  or  urban  areas,  which  had 
exceeded  the  rate  of  growth  estimated 
by  the  Engineers  would  suffer. 

That  is  the  wording  in  the  report.  It 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  report  of  General 
Clarke,  which  says  that  the  Engineers 
are  standing  by  and  they  report  to  Con- 
gress that  they  will  see  this  is  earned 
through  and  that  the  water  supply  to 
Everglades  National  Park  is  not  dimin- 
ished. 

Mr  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  read  that  entire  letter.  The  only 
reason  why  I  am  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  an  amendment  is  precisely  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  backed  off  from 
their  commitment.  All  one  has  to  do  is 
call  up  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior^  call 
up  the  Solicitor.  caU  up  Mr.  Cain,  or  call 
up  the  department  which  made  the  com- 
mitment in  the  letter.  If  they  had  stood 
up  for  that  commitment.  I  would  not  be 
on  the  floor.  But  they  backed  away  from 
it.  and  they  backed  away  from  the  chart. 
I  have  gone  into  this  matter  in  detail 
with  the  best  expertise  I  could  ftnd  in 
Washington  and  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  If  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
would  stand  by  the  letter  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida  read. 
I  would  not  be  here.  Before  our  commit- 
tee. General  Cassidy  backed  off  it.  In  the 
testimony,  General  Cassidy  said: 

We  cannot  at  this  time,  or  will  not.  guar- 
antee the  315.000  acre-feet. 

I  will  have  to  look  in  the  documents 
before  me  to  find  the  exact  quotation, 
but  that  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  If  they 
had  stood  by  what  the  Senator  has  read. 
I  would  not  be  here.  General  Cassidy 
said: 


We  will  make  that  agreement  to  guarantee 
these  315.0(X)  acre  feet  when  the  crunch  Is 
on,  which  might  be  10  or  20  years  away. 

That  is  why  the  Interior  Department 
is  upset.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
said  in  the  last  administration,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  this  admin- 
istration is  saying  they  are  upset  because 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  refuses  to  keep 
the  commitment  it  made  in  the  letter  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida read.  If  the  Corps  will  say  tomorrow 
that  it  will  implement  the  chart,  will 
keep  its  word  given  in  the  June  14.  1968. 
letter,  then  this  will  all  be  over  with.  That 
is  what  the  Corps  of  Elngineers  has  not 
done. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  corps  says  is  one  thing.  What  has 
been  said  in  that  portion  of  the  prelude 
to  the  legislation  of  1968  is  another  thing. 
The  matters  we  are  talking  about  now 
are  matters  that  occurred  in  the  showing 
to  the  Congress  on  which  the  1968  action 
was  based.  Those  matters  are  quoted  in 
our  report.  Our  committee  is  standing 
by  those  matters.  We  expect  them  to  be 
fulfilled. 

As  I  see  it,  the  only  difference  at  all 
that  exists  now  is  the  question  of 
whether,  after  the  completion  of  these 
new  works,  the  civilian,  agricultm-al.  or 
urban  growth  will  be  greater  than  the 
Engineers  estimated.  If.  it  is.  oiir  report 
says  thit  those  agencies  that  have  grown 
more  than  was  estimated  are  the  ones 
that  wUl  have  to  take  the  shortage.  Tliat 
is  how  clear  we  are  on  it.  The  park  will 
not.  in  any  shape  or  instance,  be  affected 
adversely.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  make 
ourselves  clearer  than  we  have  by  that 
wording. 

I  hope  the  Senate  votes  down  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  prolMig  the  debate.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  my  interpretation  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  those  I  talked  with  in  the 
Federal  agencies  is  different  from  the 
interpretation  of  the  distingiiished  Sen- 
ator. The  Corps  of  Engineers  published 
the  chart.  Anybody  can  read  it.  The  chart 
says  they  will  guarantee  315.000  acre- 
feet.  The  chart  shows  they  'R'ill  share  the 
adversity  with  current  users.  The  corps 
letter  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
say,  "We  will  do  exactly  what  the  chart 
says.  We  will  guarantee  the  315.000  acre- 
feet.  Starting  now.  we  ■will  share  adver- 
sity with  future  users." 

But  the  Corps  of  Engineers  backed 
away  from  that  position  before  the  com- 
mittee hearing,  a  hearing  which  I  con- 
ducted. I  have  the  testimony  here  for  any 
Senator  to  read. 

Next — and  this  is  crucial — the  commit- 
tee report  does  not  implement  the  agree- 
ment that  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior 
thought  he  had  with  the  Corps  last  year. 
The  sharing  of  adversity  is  the  crucial 
thing.  The  agreement  desired  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  by  the  park 
authorities  themselves,  is  that  adversity 
would  be  shared  with  current  users.  If 
they  would  share  adversity  with  current 
users,  guaranteeing  315.000  acre-feet, 
there  would  be  no  problem.  But  the  com- 
mittee report  does  not  say  that.  I  quote 
the  language: 

The  committee  further  desires  that  these 
agencies  continue  their  negotiations  to  de- 
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relop  operating  regulations  for  the  sharing  of 
adversity  In  water-short  years. 

So  the  committee  has  urged  them — 
and  I  know  sincerely — to  come  to  the 
agreement  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Corps  had  in  their  ex- 
change of  letters  a  year  ago. 

The  PRESnUNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGGs  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  I  ask  that  all  attaches 
either  be  seated  or  get  out  of  the  Cham- 
ber, and  I  ask  the  Presiding  OfiBcer  to 
so  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
thanks  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  so  orders.  The  Sergeant  at 
Arms  is  instructed  to  carry  out  the  order. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  EASTtAND) ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDiCK)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ailaona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
ell),  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias).  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller) 
is  absent  on  ofiQclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  Is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) .  If  present  ajid  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  55.  as  follows: 
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YBAS— 33 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Moss 

Brooke 

Javlta 

Muskle 

Case 

Kennedy 

Nelson 

Church 

Mansfield 

Packwood 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Percy 

Cranston 

McGee 

Proxmlre 

G(  re 

McGovem 

RlblcoH 

Harris 

Mclntyre 

Sazbe 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Schwelker 

Hii'^hes 

Mundale 

T>'dlnKs 

Inouye 

Montoya 
NAYS— 55 

YounK,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Ellender 

Allen 

Cannon 

Ervin 

AUott 

Cook 

F'anntn 

Baker 

Cotton 

Kong 

Bellmon 

CurtU 

PviIbrlKht 

Bennett 

Dodd 

Gravel 

Bible 

Dole 

Grlffln 

BoKgs 

Etomlnick 

Gurney 

Byrd.  Va. 

Eagleton 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Sparkman 

HatOeld 

Pastore 

Spong 

Holland 

Pearson 

Stevens 

HolllnKS 

Pell 

Symington 

Hninka 

Prouty 

TalmAdge 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Randolph 

Williams,  Del. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Russell 

Yarbo  rough 

LonK 

Scott 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Magnuaon 

Smith,  Maine 

Mundt 

Smith,  ni. 

NOT  VOTING — 12 

Anderson 

Goodell 

Stennis 

Burdlck 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Tower 

Goldwater 

Miller 

Williams.  N.J. 

So  Mr.  Nelson's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations have  recommended  the  appropri- 
ation of  $450,000  for  the  construction  of 
a  transmission  line  between  Great  Falls 
and  Browning.  Mont.  This  new  line  has 
been  supported  by  the  administration  for 
several  years  now,  and  it  is  essential  to 
insure  adequate  and  efBcient  sources  of 
power  to  the  cooperatives  in  north-cen- 
tral Montana. 

This  line  has  not  been  constructed  be- 
cause of  prolonged  negotiations  between 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.  in  an  effort  to  develop  a 
satisfactory  wheeling  agreement. 

This  year  the  report  states: 

In  the  event  no  satisfactory  agreement  can 
be  reached,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  di- 
rected to  repKjrt  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  and  secure  prior 
clearance  before  any  of  the  (450.000  avail- 
able Is  expended  for  Initiation  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Federal  line. 

This  language  underscores  the  interest 
that  the  Congress  has  in  this  project.  One 
thing  I  would  like  to  state  at  this  time 
is  that  I  hope  the  negotiations  between 
the  Federal  agencies  find  the  private  util- 
ities will  get  down  to  the  hard,  cold  facts 
in  the  situation  or  report  to  the  Con- 
gress that  it  is  impossible  to  reach  an 
agreement.  Those  who  will  be  dependent 
on  this  new  transmission  line  cannot 
wait  any  longer.  I  am  most  appreciative 
of  the  attitude  that  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  maintained  in 
recent  years. 

To  the  people  of  Montana,  the  bill  now 
before  us  means  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
of  natural  resource  development.  This 
year,  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  action 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. There  is  very  little  fat.  and  it  pro- 
vides funds  for  an  orderly  continuation 
of  these  important  flood  control,  power, 
irrigation,  and  other  resource  develop- 
ment projects. 

In  the  instance  of  Montana,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  committee  has  provided 
an  additional  $4.1  miUion  for  construc- 
tion at  the  Libby  Dam  project  in  north- 
western Montana.  $52,600,000  recom- 
mended is  necessary  to  keep  this  project 
on  schedule.  This  is  one  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  project  which  cannot  be 
slowed  down  or  held  up  for  budget  rea- 
soiLs.  Libby  Dam  and  Reservoir  project 


has  a  tight  schedule  because  of  the 
Columbia  River  treaty.  The  project  must 
be  completed  within  a  5-year  period  and, 
in  order  to  meet  this  deadline,  we  can- 
not permit  a  slowdown. 

I  also  was  very  pleased  that  both  the 
House  and  Senate  have  recommended 
$400,000  to  proceed  with  the  initial  con- 
struction on  the  flood  control  project  at 
Great  Palls,  Mont.  This  project  cannot 
be  held  up  any  longer  because  each  year 
brings  another  threat  of  a  disastrous 
flood  similar  to  those  which  have  plagued 
sections  of  Montana's  largest  city.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been  very 
active  in  Montana,  and  I  believe  that  the 
program  outlined  in  the  revised  budget 
and  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  an  orderly  continuation  of 
these  programs. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  have 
an  active  year  on  smaller  construction 
projects  in  Montana,  $1,300,000  is  pro- 
vided for  additional  facilities  and  clean- 
up work  at  the  Yellowtail  Dam,  the  re- 
cently completed  power  and  recreation 
facility  in  southeastern  Montana.  There 
are  several  construction  items  under  the 
Bureau's  drainage  and  minor  construc- 
tion program  to  which  I  would  like  to 
refer:  Crow  Creek  pump  unit.  $11,000; 
the  East  Bench  unit,  $336,000;  the  Helena 
Valley,  $270,000;  the  Lower  Marias  unit, 
$310,000;  and  the  Buffalo  Rapids  unit, 
$30,000. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  alloca- 
tion for  the  Great  Falls-Browning  trans- 
mission line,  and  in  closing,  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
Appropriations  for  his  leadership  in 
recommending  a  fully  authorized  appro- 
priation of  $1  billion  for  construction 
grants  under  the  water  pollution  control 
program.  At  long  last,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  becoming  very  con- 
scious of  our  environment  and  of  the 
threats  to  it.  Our  cities  and  towns  are 
finding  it  very  difficult  to  up-date  their 
facilities  to  meet  existing  standards.  The 
Federal  Government  has  a  real  responsi- 
bility aiding  in  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  works.  The  increase  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  committee  will 
give  Montana  approximately  double  that 
indicated  under  the  program  as  recom- 
mended by  the  administration's  revised 
budget.  I  understand  that  if  the  $1  billion 
is  approved,  it  will  mean  $5,751,469.  per- 
haps an  insignificant  amount  under  the 
total  authorization,  but  it  will  mean  con- 
siderable to  my  State. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  again  approved  the 
budget  request  for  funds  for  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  transmission  line  be- 
tween Great  Falls  and  Browning. 

This  line  is  sorely  needed  to  achieve 
adequate  and  reliable  electric  service  in 
Montana.  It  was  proposed  almost  2  years 
ago,  by  the  previous  administration.  The 
Senate  approved  the  expenditure  last 
year  but  the  House  suggested  negotiation 
of  a  wheeling  arrangement  between  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  and  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  rather  than  construction 
of  the  Federal  line.  This  year  the  new 
administration  recommended  the  ap- 
propriation and  the  House  voted  money 
for  the  Federal  line,  while  still  requesting 
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that  negotiations  be  resumed  In  an  ef- 
fort to  reach  a  satisfactory  wheeling 
agreement  with  the  company.  The  Sen- 
ate committee,  in  approving  the  $450,000 
expenditure,  directed  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  report  back  to  both  Senate 
and  House  Appropriations  Committees 
in  the  event  no  satisfactory  agreement 
can  be  reached  between  the  company  and 
the  Bureau. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  to  date  is 
clear  that  a  wheeling  arrangement  satis- 
factory to  both  parties,  and  which  will 
also  serve  the  power  needs  of  Senator 
Mansfield's  and  my  constituents,  is  un- 
likely. It  Is  also  clear  from  the  record 
that  the  proposed  161.000-volt  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  line  Is  needed,  and  soon, 
to  provide  reliable  electric  service.  Unless 
a  satisfactory  agreement  is  negotiated 
in  the  very  near  future  I  trust  that  the 
Appropriations  Committees  will  speedily 
clear  the  expenditure  of  $450,000  for  Ini- 
tiation of  construction  of  the  Federal 
line. 

Mr.  President,  to  elaborate  the  case 
for  this  line.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  my 
testimony,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Mans- 
field and  myself,  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tions, on  June  12,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Bureau  of  Rbclamation  Transmission 

VS3t% 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  concerned  over 
electric  power  reliability  in  Montana,  and 
also  for  the  Integrity  of  the  electric  utility 
systems  there.  I  am  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posed 161.000-volt  line  from  Great  Falls  to 
Browning,  which  would  be  buUt  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  would  best  serve 
these  purposes.  Included  In  President  Nixon's 
budget  for  Fiscal  1970  Is  $435,000  to  plan  and 
survey  this  line. 

The  Montana  Power  Company  has  opposed 
construction  of  this  line,  giving  various  rea- 
sons which  the  company  says  are  based  on 
cost  comparisons  of  several  transmission 
plans  for  the  northcentral  Montana  area. 
These  comparisons  do  not  hold  up  under  en- 
gineering analysis,  and  I  don't  believe  any- 
one knows  for  certain  the  company's  real 
reasons  for  opposing  the  line — except  the 
company.  The  company  traditionally  has 
had  no  customers  In  the  area  to  which  the 
transmission  line  would  go.  but  claims  that 
a  small  oil  company  pumping  load  near  Cut 
Bank  Justifies  Its  construction  of  a  115.000- 
volt  line  from  Great  Falls  to  Cut  Bank.  Gla- 
cier Electric  Cooperative  is  perfectly  capable 
of  serving  this  small  load,  and  I  must  join 
with  the  Montanans  for  Reliable  Electric 
Service  in  questioning  the  good  faith  of  the 
company  in  Its  decisions,  first,  to  build  the 
115.000-volt  line,  and,  second,  to  oppose  the 
heavier  line. 

I  would  like  to  outline  some  of  the  his- 
tory of  those  decisions. 

On  6  May  1969.  the  president  of  Montana 
Power  Company  filed  a  statement  with  the 
House  and  Senate  subcommittees  which  set 
forth  the  company's  plan  to  construct  the 
115.000-volt  line  from  Great  Falls  through 
C-onrad  to  Cut  Bank  and  urged  that  funds 
for  the  proposed  Bureau  line  not  be  approved 
for  Fiscal  1969.  pending  further  study.  A 
Conference  Committee  thus  did  not  ap- 
propriate the  funds,  making  a  request  that 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  company 
work  out  an  agreement.  Bureau  officials  ac- 
cordingly met  with  the  company's  represent- 
atives and  representatives  of  Glacier  Electric 


Cooperattve  a  number  of  tlmee.  No  agreement 
has  been  reached.  The  company  Indicated  It 
had  no  interest  in  joint  construction  with 
the  Bureau.  Then  It  unilaterally  went  ahead 
and  began  construction  of  its  115.000-volt 

line. 

The  actual  beginning  of  construction — In 
August  1968— before  an  agreement  was 
reached  with  the  other  entitles  involved  Is 
In  disregard  of  the  intent  of  the  Congress, 
because  no  agreement  was  reached  with  the 
other  entities  before  construction  began.  It 
is  also  in  disregard  of  the  best  Interests  of 
the  other  utility  systems— the  cooperatives 
and  the  Bureau— which  have  a  far  greater 
stake  in  electric  service  In  the  area  than 
does  the  Montana  Power  Company.  Thus  the 
company  not  only  Is  building  a  line  Into  the 
northcentral  Montana  area  ■which  detracts 
from  meeting  the  real  needs  of  the  area,  it 
is  also  doing  so  as  an  intruder  which  here- 
tofore has  had  no  load  in  the  area  and  no 
reason  for  any  Interest. 

The  company  has  discussed  with  the  Bu- 
reau the  possibility  of  an  alternative  trans- 
mission scheme  which  would  include  com- 
pletion of  Its  nS.OOO-volt  Great  Falls-Cut 
Bank  line,  a  new  Bureau  161.000-volt  line 
from  Oreat  Falls  to  Shelby  and  a  second 
co-op  line  of  llS.OOO-volts  from  Shelby  to 
Browning.  The  company  has  indicated  It 
would  support  the  Bureau  request  for  funds 
to  construct  this  161.000-volt  line. 

All  engineers  Involved,  except  the  com- 
pany's Insist  that  this  alternative  proposal 
would  not  provide  the  reliability  to  the  Cut 
Bank-Browning  area  that  the  proposed  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  Great  Falls-Browning 
line  would.  Under  the  alternative  plan,  reli- 
ability for  the  area  west  of  Cut  Bank  would 
be  provided  by  the  second  llS.OOO-volt  co-op 
line  from  Shelby  through  Cut  Bank  to 
Brownlnr  which  would  be  in  close  proximity 
to  the  existing  llS.OOO-volt  line  and  subject 
to  the  same  hazards. 

Why  anyone  should  consider  this  alterna- 
tive acceptable.  I  cannot  imagine.  It  would 
be  an  alternative  Imposed  upon  the  tradi- 
tional power  suppliers  of  the  area  by  an  in- 
truder and  It  would  be  an  alternative  which 
does  less  than  achieve  the  optimum  system 
for  the  area  It  also  Is  an  alternative  Involv- 
ing a  proliferation  of  transmission  lines  and 
consequent  loss  of  valuable  farm  land. 

The  proposed  Bureau  line  from  Great 
Palls  to  Browning,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
create  exactly  the  kind  of  loop  service  which 
the  area  needs.  Let  mf  explain  this  in  more 
detail  The  area  Involved  is  roughly  a  tri- 
angle. Havre,  Great  Falls  and  Browning  at 
the  three  points  of  the  triangle.  Transmis- 
sion lines  now  exist  on  two  sides  of  the 
triangle,  from  Browning  to  Havre  and  from 
Ha%re  to  Great  Falls.  The  mfjst  reliable  kind 
of  transmission  system  is  a  "loop"  or  a 
system  that  describes  a  complete  «rcle. 
Thus  if  there  Is  an  outage  at  any  given  point 
on  the  loop,  points  on  either  side  can  con- 
tinue to  receive  power,  because  the  power  can 
come  from  either  direction. 

So  the  obvious  best  move  now  would  be  to 
close  the  Havre-Browning-Great  Palls  tri- 
angle bv  building  the  proposed  line  from 
Great  Falls  to  Browning,  thus  creating  loop 
service  for  every  point  on  the  triangle  What 
Montana  Power  Company  is  doing  with  its 
llS.OOO-volt  line,  instead,  is  making  the 
triangle  smaller  by  building  from  Great  Falls 
to  Cut  Bank.  The  result  will  be  that  the 
existing  line  from  Cut  Bank  to  Browning 
will  be  a  'radial"  line,  that  is.  a  Une  which 
allows  power  to  come  from  only  one  direc- 
tion It  there  is  an  outage  on  that  line,  all 
points  beyond  the  outage  will  be  without 
power.  In  reality,  the  situation  Is  even  worse, 
because  there  is  no  provision  rieht  now  for 
the  company's  line  to  interconnect  with 
existing  lines  even  at  Cut  Bank.  Thus,  until 
the  interconnection  is  made,  the  entire 
transmission  system  will  remain  a  radial  one. 


and  overall  reliability  will  not  be  Improved 
by  the  company  line. 

TTie  company  Indicates  that  Its  115.000- 
volt  line  ■will  be  fully  loaded  *iy  about  mld- 
1972.  The  proposed  Bureau  line  from  Great 
Palls  to  Browning  vrtll  thus  be  needed  by 
mid- 1972— the  time  It  will  be  completed  If 
the  $435,000  Is  made  available  for  Fiscal 
1970 — regardless  of  whether  the  company 
and  Bureau  are  able  to  reach  an  agreement 
for  public  use  of  the  company  line. 

Finally,  the  proposed  Bureau  line,  of 
161,000-volts,  will  have  actual  carrying  ca- 
pacity in  kilowatts  about  twice  that  of  the 
comfMiny'B  115,000- volt  line — because  carry- 
ing capacity  In  kilowatts  increases  geometri- 
cally In  relation  to  voltage.  Of  the  annual 
cost  of  the  line  to  the  Bureau  of  $198,290. 
Glacier  Electric  Cooperative  would  pay 
$66,020  under  an  agreement  made  when 
Glacier  asked  the  Bureau  to  build  the  line 
in  preference  to  an  earlier  proposal. 

The  balance  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  line 
to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government  Is. 
of  course,  an  Investment  rather  than  an 
outright  expenditure.  This  line  will  better 
enable  the  government  to  meet  growing 
power  needs  in  the  area— reliably — and  thus 
produce  revenues  fro*  sale  of  jxiwer  from 
Federal   hydroelectric   projects. 

The  entire  matter  of  reliability  in  north - 
central  Montana  was  called  Into  question 
4  April  when  this  area  experienced  a  severe 
outage  due  to  malfunctioning  of  the  com- 
pany system.  The  company  contends  that 
this"  particular  outage  Is  Irrelevant  to  ques- 
tions being  discussed  here.  I  disagree  A  re- 
port from  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
indicates  that  outmoded  and  badly-main- 
tained equipment  at  the  company's  Rain- 
bow Substation  near  Great  Falls  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  outage — although  the  pre- 
cipitant was  a  rifle  bullet — and  I  believe 
this  gives  some  Indication  of  the  company's 
general  attitude  toward  reliability.  Already 
the  company  Is  experiencing  reliability  prob- 
lems on  its  system  and  now  the  company  Is 
building  a  new  line  which  would  add  little 
to  overall  reliability  of  electric  service  In 
the  area,  while  at  the  same  time  It  opposes 
a  line  which  would  manifestly  Improve 
reliabilitv. 

I  have  an  engineering  analysis  of  the  costs 
of  the  capacities,  that  would  be  Involved 
in  alternative  transmission  schemes  for  the 
area,  which  clearly  shows  the  superiority  of 
a  system  which  would  Include  the  Federal 
line  from  Great  Falls  to  Browning.  The  anal- 
ysis was  prepared  by  the  Missouri  Basin 
Systems  Group,  a  regional  engineering  and 
power  coordinating  organization  for  rural 
electric  cooperatives  and  public  power  sys- 
tems. I  ask  that  it  be  accepted  for  the 
Record  Senator  Mansfield  and  I  ask  that  this 
Subcommittee  approve  the  $435,000  Fiscal 
1970  request  to  begin  construction  of  the 
Great  Falls-Browning  line. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ri.=e 
in  support  of  the  public  works  appropri- 
ations bill  for  1970.  rnd  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  their  consideration 
of  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the  central 
Utah  project  and  the  Little  Dell  project 
in  Utah. 

In  addition  to  my  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  in  June. 
I  also  appealed  directly  to  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  in  August  for  a 
more  realistic  funding  schedule  for  the 
Bonneville  unit  of  the  central  UUh 
proiect.  Therefore.  I  was  not  gratified 
when  the  committee  recommended  $12.- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1970,  a  $4,000,000 
increase  over  the  budget  figure  and  the 
House  allowance.  This  increase  will  avert 
a  serious  setback  to  the  Bonneville  unit. 
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Although  it  may  >e  arRued  that  recla- 
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national  economy, 
this  project  cannd 
peatedly  without  r^ 
several  ways.  Thir 
pa^ed  since  author 
and  only  relatively 
has  been  completed. 

The  central  Uta*  project  is  the  key  to 
development  of  Utah's  resources  for 
the  next  100  years.  It  provides  for  the 
beneficial  use  of  most  of  Utah's  remain- 
ing undeveloped  share  of  Colorado  River 
water.  The  Bonnefville  unit  alone  even- 
tually will  serve  12  counties  with  more 
than  60  percent  of  our  State's  population. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  reimbursable  costs  of  this  project, 
which  represent  M  jiercent  of  the  total 
cost,  will  be  paid  back  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  committee's  recommendation  of 
$400,000  for  planning  funds  for  the  Little 
Dell  Reservoir,  a  Corps  of  Engineers 
project,  was  also  highly  gratifying.  The 
Little  Dell  project,  in  Salt  Lake  County, 
was  authorized  by  the  90th  Congress, 
and  it  is  vitally  Important  to  the  orderly 
water -development  of  Utah  to  get  ad- 
vanced-design and  construction  phases 
underway  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  $23  million  Little  Dell  project  will 
consist  of  a  dam  and  50,000  acre-foot 
reservoir  near  the  present  Mountain  Dell 
Reservoir  in  Parley's  Canyon.  It  will 
provide  greater  flood  control  measures 
on  the  major  trans-city  tributaries  to  the 
Jordan  River  and  furnish  additional 
water  supplies  for  the  Salt  Lake  metro- 
pglitan  area. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  may  I  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Utah  for 
the  actions  taken  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender).  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  on  which  I 
serve  as  an  ex-olficio  member  for  public 
works  items,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr,  Young),  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  which  have  brought  to  the 
Senate  the  pending  bill.  I  know  the  long 
hours,  hard  work,  and  conscientious  at- 
tention that  Senator  Ellender  devotes 
to  this  subject  each  year.  It  is  a  bill 
which  touches  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Through  this  effort  communities  are 
protected  from  floods;  our  great  water 
resources  are  developed;  the  work  to 
clean  up  our  streams  and  rivers  is  pro- 
ceeding: and  economic  benefits  flow  from 
navigation,  power,  and  development 
projects. 

In  my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
his  committee  have  speeded  and  en- 
hanced the  development  of  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  through  the  great  system 
of  locks  and  dams  on  the  Ohio  River,  and 
flood  protection  is  being  provided  on 
every  major  river  system  in  the  State. 
We  have  worked  togetlier  on  these  mat- 
ters, and  with  the  members  of  the  Ken- 
tucky delegation  in  the  House,  and  the 
Senator  knows  of  the  great  credit  I  have 
often  acknowledged  to  him.  The  people 
of  Kentucky  know  his  work,  and  appre- 
ciate it. 


The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  main- 
tains the  items  in  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  af- 
fect Kentucky,  as  follows: 

For  construction:  Cannelton  lock  and 
dam.  $7,100,000:  Carr  Fork  Reservoir. 
$3,380,000.  an  increase  of  $1,250,000  over 
the  budget:  Cave  Run  Reservoir.  $3,300,- 
000:  Frankfort  floodwall,  $824,000; 
Laurel  River  Reservoir.  $2,740,000;  lock 
and  dam  No.  52.  $1,684,000  to  complete: 
Martin  local  flood  protection.  S150.000, 
not  included  in  budget;  and  Uniontown 
lock  and  dam.  $4,540',000. 

For  planning:  Bonneville  Reservoir, 
$230,000;  Dayton  floodwall.  $89,000: 
Eagle  Creek  Reservoir.  $178,000;  Kehoe 
Reservoir,  $150,000;  Mound  City  lock 
and  dam.  $436,000:  Paintsville  Reser- 
voir. $157,000:  southwest  Jefferson 
County  floodwall,  $50,000;  Taylorsville 
Reservoir.  $236,000;  and  Yatesville  Res- 
ervoir. $181,000. 

As  these  items  are  identical  with  the 
amounts  approved  by  the  House,  they 
will  not  be  subject  to  change  in  the 
Senate-House  conference,  and  are  as- 
sured. 

The  Senate  bill  increases  the  amounts 
for  two  of  the  Ohio  River  locks  and 
dams,  providing  $3.6  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  Newburgh  lock  and  dam. 
an  increase  of  $400,000  over  the  House 
amount  and  $1.5  million  over  the  budg- 
et; and  providing  $1  million  for  the 
constiTJCtion  of  Smithland  lock  and 
dam.  an  mcrcase  of  $500,000  over  the 
House  and  budget  recommendation. 

MARTINS    FYIRK    RESERVOIR 

This  year  I  again  strongly  urged  the 
construction  of  Martins  Fork  Reservoir, 
to  protect  Harlan  and  communities 
downstream.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
Senate  committee  added  $500,000  to  ini- 
tiate construction  for  the  Martins  Fork 
Reservoir,  for  a  construction  start  on 
this  important  project  was  not  included 
in  the  budget  or  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  will  urge  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  maintain  funds  to  begin  the 
construction  of  Martins  Fork  Reservoir. 

REX)    RIVER    RESERVOIR 

The  chairman  and  members  of  tiie 
committee  will  remember.  I  am  sure,  the 
Red  River  Reservoir,  about  which  I 
spoke  in  the  Senate  last  year  when  the 
annual  public  works  appropriations  bill 
was  then  before  the  Senate,  and  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  great  interest 
throughout  Kentucky  and  in  fact  among 
conservation  groups  such  as  the  Sierra 
Club  and  others  throughout  the  Nation. 

Bcainning  in  1967,  objections  were 
raised  to  the  construction  of  the  reser- 
voir on  tiie  grounds  that  it  would  ad- 
\)ersely  affect  an  area  of  great  beauty,  a 
gorge  of  unique  geological  and  ecologi- 
cal characteristics. 

Because  of  the  intense  controversy 
that  arose.  I  asked  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee tliat  opportunity  be  given 
those  opposing  and  supporting  the  proj- 
ect to  be  heard,  and  this  was  done.  In 
Its  report  last  year,  the  committee  di- 
rected the  corps  to  examine  alternatives, 
and  on  my  motion  substituted  for  con- 
struction funds  an  amount  to  develop 
plans  at  the  alternate  downstream  site; 


but  the  Senate-House  conference  did 
not  adopt  the  Senate  language.  Later, 
in  February  of  this  year,  the  Governor 
of  Kentucky,  the  Honorable  Louie  B. 
Nunn,  announced  his  support  for  relo- 
cating the  Red  River  Dam  to  the  lower 
site.  I  wrote  to  the  President  about  it, 
and  met  with  the  Director  of  the  BudK- 
et.  As  a  result,  the  budget  revision  of 
President  Nixon  deleted  the  amount  of 
$1.9  million  previously  submitted  for 
construction  at  the  original  site,  and 
recommended  $500,000  which  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  stated  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees,  by 
letter  and  in  their  testimony,  would  be 
used  to  proceed  with  detailed  planning 
and  engineering  design  of  the  dam  at 
the  downstream  site — which  Is  a  loca- 
tion acceptable  to  conservation  groups 
and  others. 

I  am  very  glad  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  approved  the  item  of  $500,000 
to  plan  the  Red  River  Reservoir  at  the 
lower  site,  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
proceed  without  further  delay.  I  know 
that  Congressman  Watts  did  not  wish 
to  see  the  construction  of  the  Red  River 
Reservoir  delayed.  It  was  a  responsible 
position,  and  I  do  want  to  publicly  ac- 
knowledge Congressman  Watts'  good 
faith  and  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  his 
constituents. 

The  Senate  committee  has  recom- 
mended an  identical  provision  to  the 
House  item  on  Red  River,  so  there  will 
be  no  issue  in  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference. I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  con- 
sider the  matter  settled,  and  we  look 
forward  now  to  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  dam  at  the  downstream  site 
in  a  way  that  will  largely  preserve  the 
beauty  of  the  area  and  minimize  intru- 
-sion  upon  the  now  famous  Red  River 
Gorge. 

The  position  of  Gov.  Louie  Nunn  was 
decisive  in  support  of  the  lower  site.  I 
acknowledge  that  it  was  the  vision  and 
the  initiative  of  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  concerned  about  the  environment 
of  the  future,  of  organizations  such  as 
the  Sierra  Club  of  Kentucky  and  later 
the  Audubon  Society,  of  papers  such  as 
the  Lexington  Leader,  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  and  the  New  York 
Times,  that  have  brought  this  matter  to 
a  happy  and  proffer  conclusion.  I  am 
sure  also  that  the  people  of  the  counties 
immediately  affected,  who  fought  so  hard 
for  the  upper  site,  will  receive  the  same 
benefits  from  the  lower  site  and  will 
enjoy  with  countless  others  the  natural 
wonders  of  their  home  area.  Red  River 
Gorge  is  now  known  throughout  the 
Nation. 

FALMOUTH    RESERVOIR 

The  Falmouth  Reservoir  was  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1936 
and  1938,  and  after  some  planning  in  the 
late  thirties  was  placed  in  a  deferred 
category  and  for  many  years  was  in- 
active. Following  the  Roods  on  the  Lick- 
ing and  Ohio  Rivers  in  1964,  a  hearing 
was  held  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  at 
Falmouth,  a  feasibility  study  prepared, 
and  the  project  was  reactivated.  The 
committees  have  received  testimony  on 
the  project  each  year  since  that  time, 
but  funds  to  resume  advanced  engineer- 
ing and  design  have  never  been  included 
in  the  budget. 
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as  the  controversy  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue, I  believe  the  proposal  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  ap- 
pears on  page  27  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee report,  is  the  way  to  provide  the 
specific  and  up-to-date  information 
needed  to  resolve  this  matter. 

Again.  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  his  attention  this  year 
and  every  year  to  these  projects  which 
are  of  such  great  value  to  my  State,  and 
for  his  patience  and  interest  in  hearing 
the  State  and  local  officials  and  citizens 
who  come  to  testify.  He  understands 
these  problems,  and  brings  to  them  wis- 
dom and  judgment.  And  I  would  like  to 
make  a  special  comment  about  the  clerk 
of  the  subcommittee.  Kenneth  J. 
Bousquet.  In  all  these  efforts,  so  im- 
portant to  people  and  communities  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  the  con- 
stant supply  of  information  and  objective 
counsel  provided  by  Ken  Bousquet  are 
invaluable.  We  have  learned  that  his 
experience  and  knowledge  can  be  relied 
upon.  I  know  his  ability  is  recognized  by 
all  who  deal  with  him.  but  I  wanted  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  and  did  not  believe  the 
chairman  would  mind  my  saying  that. 

POLLUTION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  for  too 
long  the  water  resources  of  our  country 
has  been  stained  by  shortsighted  ex- 
ploitation and  willful  contamination. 
This  destruction  must  be  halted. 
Once,  water's  natural  purification 
process  was  able  to  decompose  the  or- 
ganic matter  fed  it.  But  accumulated 
population  growth  and  increased  indus- 
trial expansion  have  critically  diminished 
this  capacity  and  every  river  system  in 
America  now  suffers  some  degree  of 
water  pollution. 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  water  pol- 
lution is  the  dumping  of  inadequately 
treated  community  sewage  into  our  rivers 
and  streams. 

Without  adequate  treatment,  this 
waste  will  continue  to  blight  and  destroy. 
The  Clean  Water  Resources  Act  passed 
by  Congress  in  1966  authorized  $1  billion 
for  Federal  sewage  treatment  facUity 
construction  grants-in-aid  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  ^       _      , 

The  administration  budget  for  fiscal 
1970  requests  only  $214  million. 
This  request  is  woefully  inadequate. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  earher 
this  year,  voted  to  appropriate  $600  mil- 
lion for  community  waste  treatment 
plant  construction. 

This  sum  is  not  adequate  either  if 
Congress  is  to  live  up  to  its  promise  and 
avoid  harmful  and  expensive  delay  in 
ending  water  pollution. 

We  have  the  technology  to  end  water 
pollution— only  a  full  commitment  of 
will  and  resources  is  lacking. 

I  strongly  support  the  Senate  Appro- 
priation Committee's  recommendation 
that  $1  billion  be  appropriated  for  waste 
treatment  plant  construction. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  future  with  clean 
water    this  sum  is  needed  now  to  help 
AS  the  Faamouth  Reservoir  project  lias^erase  the  manmade  filth  in  our  rivers  and 
not  been  approved  for  funds  for  advancelf^  streams  otfpntinn  of 

engineering  and  design  by  the  Bureau  of         I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  oi 
f Se  BuS  smce  its  revival  in  1964.  and     my  colleagues  a  thoughtful  editorial  from 


The  public  works  appropriations  bill 
lor  fiscal  year  1970,  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  sent  to 
the  Senate,  includes  $50,000  for  the  Fal- 
mouth Reservoir.  This  step  was  not 
recommended  by  the  administration 
or  included  in  the  President's  budget,  but 
does  represent  the  capability  stated  by 
the  Corps  of  ESigineers  that  would  per- 
mit a  start  to  be  made  on  preconstruc- 
tion  planning,  now  estimated  at  $611,000 
and  which  will  probably  take  at  least  3 
vears. 

When  the  subcommittee  met  on  Mon- 
day, Senator  Ellender  expressed  his 
great  concern  about  the  large  percent- 
age of  benefits  allocated  to  recreation  at 
two  projects — Falmouth  Reservoir.  Ky., 
approximately  50  percent,  and  Tocks  Is- 
land Reservoir  on  the  Delaware  River 
between  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

I  discussed  the  Falmouth  Reservoir  at 
length,  both  in  the  subcommittee  and 
in  the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
pointing  out  also  that  the  reservoir  as 
planned  woiUd  take  45.000  acres  of  land, 
productive  farm  land,  in  an  area  where 
hundreds  of  farmers  who  would  be  dis- 
placed could  not  relocate  on  similar 
land.  I  recalled  the  testimony  that  the 
reservoir  could  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  re- 
gion, and  could  reduce  farm  income  by 
several  million  dollars  a  year. 

I  asked  that  the  $50,000  recommended 
by  the  House  be  used  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  determine  in  the  coming 
year,  before  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1970,  whether  local  flood  protec- 
tion at  Falmouth,  Covington,  and  New- 
port is  feasible.  If  the  corps  should  find 
that  such  local  flood  protection  is  fea- 
sible, by  floodwalls  at  Covington  or  New- 
port, by  stream  diversion  or  deep  chan- 
neling at  Falmouth,  or  through  a  smaller 
reservoir,  these  two  objectives— flood 
control  and  the  saving  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  farmland— could  be  achieved. 
But  if  this  issue  is  not  finally  settled, 
the  battle  will  go  on  before  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  both  Houses  every 
year. 

Some  misconceptions  have  arisen 
about  the  use  of  the  Falmouth  Reservoir 
for  water  supply  for  various  commimi- 
ties  and  large  cities — among  them  the 
city  of  Cincirmati.  The  project  justifica- 
tion and  the  benefit-cost  ratio  does  not 
now  include  benefits  for  water  supply. 
The  usual  method  for  providing  water 
supply  is  to  raise  the  height  of  the  dam 
to  provide  additional  storage  capacity. 
The  cost  of  such  additional  capacity  is 
then  guaranteed  by  agreement  with  the 
States  affected,  the  amortized  cost  being 
repayable  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  States  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
States  secure  reimbursement  by  contract- 
ing to  supply  water  to  the  communities 
served.  I  do  not  say  this  would  be  the 
absolute  procedure  that  might  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  case  of  Falmouth,  but  it  is 
the  usual  procedure  and  because  much 
has  been  said  about  water  supply  I 
wanted  to  give  this  information. 


this  morning's  Washington  Post  entitled, 
"The  Pollution  Crisis." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Pollution  Crisis 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
once  more  raised  the  clean-water  Issue  In  very 
pointed  lashlon.  Its  call  lor  $1  billion  in  the 
lorm  of  matching  grants  to  the  states  lor 
water-treatment  plants  is  tn  line  with  the 
demands  of  many  civic,  political  and  con- 
servation groups  that  are  alarmed  by  the 
deterioration  In  our  environment.  If  the  Sen- 
ate looks  at  the  problem  as  carefully  as  its 
committee  has  done,  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
It  could  reach  a  dlBerent  conclusion. 

No  one  seems  to  question  the  need  for  at 
least  $1  billion  for  clean  water  this  year 
That  goal  was  set  in  1966  when  Congress 
passed  the  Clean  W^ater  Restoration  Act.  But 
the  government  has  been  long  on  promises 
and  short  on  performance  Last  year  Congress 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  $700  million 
for  treatment-facility  grants  but  appro- 
priated only  $214  million.  The  same  figure 
was  kept  in  both  the  John^n  and  Mxon 
budgets  for  fiscal  1970.  but  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  said  to  have  offered  a  com- 
promise figure  of  $750  million  when  the 
demand  for  appropriation  of  the  entire  sum 
authorized  was  being  pushed  In  the  House. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  $l-bimon-lor- 
clean-water  proposal  failed  by  only  two  votes 
in  the  House,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  final 
acceptance  in  that  body  of  a  compromise 
figure  of  $600  million.  If  the  Senate  now 
takes  a  strong  and  positive  stand  for  lescu- 
ing  the  country's  rivers  and  lakes  from  their 
man-made  filth,  the  chance  of  finding  the 
two  extra  .votes  needed  In  the  House  would 
seem  to  be  excellent. 

Congress  must  be  mindful,  of  course,  ol 
excessive  spending  In  this  era  of  inflation. 
But  the  issue  in  this  instance  is  not  so  much 
whether  the  country  can  afford  $1  billion 
for  clean  water  as  it  is  whether  we  can  af- 
ford continued  inaction  In  the  lace  ol  pro- 
gressive pollution  ol  our  environment  It  is 
not  a  question  of  voting  a  luxury  which  the 
country  cannot  afford  It  Is  a  question  ot 
reclaiming  an  asset  which  the  country  once 
had  and  has  now  lost  from  neglect. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  we  in  the  Senate  are  given  the  op- 
portunity to  take  another  step  toward 
solving  one  of  the  greatest  domestic  prob- 
lems now  facing  this  Nation— pollution^ 
For  manv  years  we  have  been  warned 
about  this,  warned  by  professional  con- 
servationists and  ecologists.  and.  indeed, 
warned  by  a  few  far-visioned  politicians. 
For  vears  we  have  heard  descriptions  of 
the  tragic  condition  toward  wliich  our 
Nation  is  headed— a  time  when  we  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  breathe  the  air.  drink 
the  water.  But  the  warnings  for  the  most 
part  failed  to  reach  enough  people  to 
mobilize  concern  and  action. 

All  that  has  changed.  The  issue  today 
provokes  widespread  concern  and  con- 
siderable media  attention.  The  people  of 
this  Nation  are  demanding  that  we  in 
Congress  act  to  solve  the  problem. 

Several  domestic  events  have  focused 
public  attention  on  the  issue.  We  have  all 
read  about  the  impending  death  of  Lake 
Erie  for  insUnce.  Lake  Erie  is  the  major 
source  of  water  supply  for  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  yet  it  has  become  so  polluted 
it  can  support  no  life  but  microorga- 
nisms   and  now  residents  of  Cleveland 
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have  been  warned  that  these  mlcroor- 
sanisms  may  include  typhus  suid  other 
dread  disease  causes. 

And  we  have  all  heard  about  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  how  one  of  southern 
California's  most  beautiful  sites  has  been 
desecrated  by  tlSe  black  slick  of  an  oil 
well  blowout  thafl  is  still  leaking  hundreds 
of  barrels  of  oil  A  day  into  that  channel. 

In  New  Hanfcshire,  we  have  long 
prided  ourselves  lon  clean  water,  but  we 
also  find  some  stjark  reminders  that  the 
problem  is  our  prbblem,  too. 

The  Androscoggin  River  in  the  north 
of  the  State  is  so  polluted  that  .some  sec- 
tions have  water  that  is  even  unsuitable 
for  most  industaial  proces.ses.  Indeed, 
this  river  Is  so  polluted  that  the  State  of 
Maine  has  taken  legal  and  remedial  ac- 
tion because  its  waters  may  con.stitute  a 
potential  health  hazard. 

All  but  15  miles  of  the  once  beautiful 
Merrimack  River  In  the  southem  part  of 
the  State  is  unsuitable  to  support  any- 
fliing  but  minor  marine  organisms. 

Yet  in  my  lifetime,  there  was  always 
news  of  large  fish  being  caught  by  sports- 
men in  the  Merrimack. 

This  is  all  the  result  of  terrible  and  un- 
forgivable neglect. 

Aud.today  we  have  the  chance  to  act — 
to  move  a  little  closer  toward  the  goal  of 
preserving  our  clean  waters.  We  cannot 
pass  it  up,  or  we  must  be  prepared  to  an- 
swer to  the  people  for  our  Inaction. 

The  Clean  Waters  Act  of  1966  author- 
ized massive  financial  aid  in  the  form  of 
grants  to  States  and  municipalities  for 
construction  of  pollution  abatement  fa- 
cilities. But  only  a  third  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  act  have  been  distributed 
to  the  States. 

Today  we  must  distribute  more  of  those 
funds.  We  must  appropriate  the  full  $1 
billion  which  we  have  authorized  for 
fiscal  1970. 

What  has  happened  is  that  many 
States  have  had  to  stretch  their  over- 
burdened budgets  to  finance  what  the 
Congress  has  failed  to  provide.  My  own 
State  of  New  Hampshire  has  had  to  .spend 
$5 '2  million  more  than  anticipated  to 
help  In  sewerage  eonstruction  that  should 
have  been  paid  for  with  Federal  funds 
already  authoriaed  but  never  appro- 
priated. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Clean  Waters 
Restoration  Act  of  1966.  New  Hampshire 
hais  taken  a  positton  of  leadership  in  as- 
sisting a  bold  program  of  reclamation 
and  water  pollution  control. 

The  most  recent  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, for  instance,  passed  a  measure  to 
prefinance  pollution  efforts  over  the  next 
2  years,  in  the  amount  of  $2  million.  The 
various  municipailities  have  also  played 
a  part  in  this  effbrt  by  prefinancing  an 
amount  approximating  $114  million  in 
eligible  funds. 

But  our  State's  resources  are  limited. 
We  cannot  continue  this  effort  without 
adequate  Federal  funding  of  the  pollu- 
tion control  grant  program. 

There  are  projects  already  in  progress 
which  will  be  jeopardized  if  the  Congress 
does  not  fully  ftjid  this  program.  A  proj- 
ect in  Newpxirt.  K.H.,  needs  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  to  be  completed. 
Projects  In  Merritnack.  Durham,  Dover, 
and  Laconia  nee4  the  $4  million  which 
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the  Federal  Oovemment  owes.  In  order 
to  be  completed.  Projects  in  Concord, 
Parmington,  Franklin,  Jaffrey.  Lebanon, 
Newiport,  PembrcAe-Allenr>town,  and 
Peterborough  are  approved  and  ready  to 
go  as  soon  as  they  are  funded.  These 
projects  need  at  least  $7  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Even  the  full  appropriation  of  $1  bil- 
lion will  not  suflBce  to  pay  off  what  the 
Federal  Government  owes  the  .States. 
But  it  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Tlie  issue  is  not  whether  we  can  afford 
it.  We  must  afford  it.  Because  we  know 
that  we  cannot  afford  the  con.sequonccs 
of  not  acting. 

Tlie  late  Adiai  Stevenson  once  char- 
acterized our  responsibilities  in  this 
area: 

We  travel  together.  pft.«.seugers  on  a  lit- 
tle space  hip;  dependent  on  all  lt«  vulner- 
able reserves  of  air  and  .soil;  all  committed 
for  our  safety  to  Its  security  and  peace:  pre- 
served from  annihilation  only  by  the  care, 
the  work  and  the  love  we  give  our  fnigUe 
craft. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pie.sident,  a 
most  informative  speech  was  made  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Ma.s.sachu.setts,  the  assistant  majority 
leader  1  Mr.  Kennedy  >  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Facility, 
North  Andover,  Mass.  It  shoulc*  be  of 
benefit  to  all  interested  in  this  field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  Tollows : 
Remarks    by    Senator    Edward    M     Kinnedt 

AT  THE  Dedication  or  a  Water  Polxution 

CoNTRot,  Kacilitv,  Nobth   A.noover,  Mass.. 

November  7,  1969 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
today  as  Western  Electric  dedicates  Its  new 
water  pollution  control  facility.  The  Initia- 
tive, leadership  and  clvlc-mlndedness  of 
Western  Electric  deserve  the  praise  of  all  of 
us  For  It  Is  abundantly  clear,  as  we  struggle 
with  the  growing  litany  of  evil  slde-eflects  of 
our  fast-paced  technology,  that  a  partner- 
ship of  government  and  the  private  sector  Is 
essential  if  we  are  to  rid  tills  nation's  waters 
of  pollution. 

Western  Electric,  one  of  our  leading  In- 
dustrial giants,  h.is  been  In  the  forefront 
of  private  Industry's  partlclpiatlon  In  the 
national  pollution  control  effcrt.  The  plant 
we  dedicate  here  today  corrunlt*  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars  In  corporate  funds.  As  a  result 
of  this  Investment.  Western  Electric  guaran- 
tees that  the  Merrimack  River  wlU  not  be 
polluted  by  iiny  outflow  from  the  Merrimack 
Valley  Works  This  new  facility  Is  part  of  a 
combined  Western  Electric-Bell  System 
anti-pollution  program,  which  calls  for  the 
outlay  of  between  $15  and  $20  mUlloa  In  a 
ten-year  period. 

I  appl.iud  the  responsible  and  substantial 
commitment  of  Western  Electric  to  this 
country's  pollution  control  effort  I  hope  It 
wUl  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  action  by  those 
other  Industries  which  have  not  yet  made  .1 
similar  contribution. 

Pollution  Is  a  persistent  and  {>ervaslve  na- 
tional problem.  And  it  la  one  which.  Increas- 
ingly, the  American  people  no  longer  tol- 
erate. 

A  recent  national  survey,  for  example,  con- 
ducted by  a  prominent  public  opinion  an- 
alyst, Indlc.ited  that  86  percent  of  Americans 
are  deeply  worried  about  the  effects  of  water 
pollution.   Purtlierm>are,   the   survey    tsid   us 


that  75  percent  are  willing  to  pay  addltl0n.1l 
taxes  to  Improve  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment Slxty-slx  percent  of  those  citizens 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  8ln?e  1964 
to  cast  their  votes  In  st.itewtde  elections,  en 
water  pollution  control  bond  Issues,  have 
voted  In  f.ivor  of  these  measures  E.ich  one 
of  our  50  States  have  adopted  state-wide 
water  quality  standards  since  1966  The  ma- 
jority of  our  50  state  legislatures  have  en- 
acted new  laws  tn  help  cope  with  this  tremen- 
dous challenge  of  restoring  and  pre.<-ervlng 
our  waters. 

The  people  of  M.tssachusett  are  among 
the  n.itlon's  nio.st  voc;il  and  ln^i.^tent  In 
their  dem  inds  lor  firm  commitments  i)  pj)- 
lutlon  control.  And  this  should  not  be  a 
surprise.  Every  one  of  our  rivers  Is  polluted 
and  most  at  an  unacceptible  level. 

But  our  rivers  In  Ma.^sachu.«etts  have  not 
always  been  such  a  disgrace  Just  over  .t 
hundred  years  ago.  for  ex.imple.  Henry  D.ivid 
Thoreau  spent  a  week  on  the  Merrimack 
River,  and  on  the  Conccrd  River  which  flows 
Into  it  He  kept  a  Journal  of  his  travels,  anti 
I  would  like  to  read  from  Ills  discussion  of 
the  Merrimack  f.ir  a  moment 

"I  have  traced  Its  stream,"  he  wrote,  "from 
where  It  bubbles  out  of  the  rocks  of  -.he 
White  Mountains  above  the  clouds,  to  where 
it  Is  lost  amid  the  salt  billows  of  the  occm 
on  Plum  Isl.ind  beach.  It  flows  on  down 
by  Lowell  and  Haverhill,  at  which  a  few 

ni&sts  betray  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean.  Be- 
tween the  towns  of  Amesbury  and  Newbury 
it  is  .  .  .  backed  by  high  green  hills  and  pas- 
tures, with  frequent  white  beaches  on  which 
the  fishermen  draw  up  their  nets  " 

Thoreau  would  not  recognize  the  Merri- 
mack today.  The  steady  n.arch  of  tech- 
nology has  brought  homes,  and  factories 
and  Jobs,  and  schools,  and  roads  to  the  banks 
of  the  river.  None  of  these  by  themselves  have 
destroyed  the  Merrimack,  turning  It  Into 
what  It  l.s  today — an  open  sewer.  But  this 
inarching  technology  has  brought  with  It  an 
unchecked.  ever-.spreadlng  stain — the  stain 
of   pollution 

At  low  tide,  the  evil  smells  of  the  Merri- 
mack are  almost  overpowering.  Dead  fish 
wash  up  ('h  the  river's  sliores.  Unspeakable 
filth  floats  in  it.  It  is,  truly,  checking. 

And  because  It  Is  so  shocking.  It  has  gen- 
erated a  growing  public  clamor  for  change 
We  heard  much  earlier  this  year  of  the  tax- 
payers' revolt.  Well.  I  believe  the  demands 
of  the  people  of  the  Mernmack  River  Valley 
for  a  cleaned-up  river  could  well  be  called  a 
f>olUit:o.n  revolution. 

Government  officials  at  all  levels  have  been 
re.sponding  to  this  pollution  revolution.  We 
have  pas.ied  quite  literally  hundreds  of  new- 
laws  We  have  .spent  bllllonB  of  dollars  We 
have  built  many  treatment  plants.  But  I  do 
not  think  we  have  yet  done  nearly  enough 
Let  me  briefly  review  our  most  significant 
steps. 

Ten  years  ago.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
called  the  condition  of  our  waters  a  national 
disgrace,  and  pledged  his  eflorts  to  make  t.he 
waters  cleaner  In  response,  in  1961.  1965  and 
1966.  sweeping  amendments  broadened  and 
strengthened  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  In  1963,  the  Senate  formed  a 
special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution. In  1965,  the  Water  QuAUty  Act  was 
pa.ssed.  In  1966.  the  Clean  Waters  Resioraticn 
Act  was  passed. 

These  and  other  legislative  measures, 
adopted  by  the  Congress  In  this  present 
decade,  set  national  goals  for  the  reclamation 
of  our  water  resources  New  agencies  and  new 
studies  were  authorized.  Broad  and  liberal 
programs  were  approved.  New  regulations 
w  ere  adopted.  States  were  required  to  enforce 
strict  water  quality  staiularda.  State  and  local 
governments  were  prodded  Into  enacting 
stronger  and  broader  pollution  control  pro- 
grams Appeals  were  made  to  the  conscience 
of  business  leaders,  to  accept  respoBalblllties 
and  begin  corrective  profrsms  to  curb  lodus- 
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trial  pollution.  Congreas  adopted  "'»f«^o"»- 
IV  in  1966  a  mMBlve  program  of  Federal 
matching  funds  as  the  basis  of  a  Pederal- 
state-lo<il  partnership  In  this  expanded  na- 
tional commitment  to  clean  waters. 

SUte  and  local  authorities  responded  to 
these  new  Federal  programs  with  immediate 
and  constructive  action.  The  response  of 
Massachusetts  was  most  heartening^ 

The  General   Court  passed   four  different 
water  pcrilution  control  acts  in  1966.  Under 
this    and    other    authority,    the    Division    of 
Water  Pollution  Control  of  the  Department 
of   Natural   Resources   has   made   significant 
progress.  It  has.  for  example,  identified  for 
the  first  time  the  specific  sources  of  pollu- 
tion. There  are.  today,  some  456  significant 
sources  of  poUuUon  In  the  state.  Of  these. 
121  are  communities  and  324  are  industries 
The    costs    of    restoring    our    waters    win 
range  from  $500  million  and  $1  billion,  pri- 
marily for  the  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment and   interceptor  facilities.   The   voters 
of  the  Commonwealth  have  already  approved 
a  bond   issue   of  $150  million   for  polliition 
control    The   General   Court   has  passed   all 
the  necessary  legislation  to  permit  the  state 
to  participate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  exist- 
ing federal  programs. 

Yet  all  this  activity  has  not  yet  cleaned  up 
our  rivers  Just  this  week  a  number  of  rea- 
sons for  this  apparent  lack  of  progress  have 
become  clear. 

In  Washington,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  released  a  report  which  said  that  de- 
spite a  federal  expenditure  of  some  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  the  last  12  years,  and  an  overall  ex- 
penditure of  some  $5  4  billion,  to  construct 
9  400  water  pollution  control  facilities,  pol- 
lution Is  as  bad  or  worse  than  before.  The 
G.A.O.  blames  this  lack  of  progress  on  those 
businesses  and  towns  on  rivers  which  make 
no  effort  to  control  pollution,  even  though 
at  other  locations  on  the  same  river  other 
businesses  and  towns  are  taking  strong  steps. 
It  Is  ironic.  I  think,  that  this  report  cites 
the  Nashua  River  "as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
gusting  ...   in    the    country." 

In  Boston,  the  State's  Division  of  Water 
Pollution  Control  announced  that  it  In- 
tended to  take  court  action  against  a  numt>er 
of  towns  along  the  Merrimack  for  their  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  state-ordered  water-pol- 
lution efforts.  These  towns  include  Dracut 
and  Merrlmac. 

Thus,  while  we  have  made  progress,  we 
certainly  cannot  rest  on  our  oars.  We  must 
keep  up  the  pressure  if  the  polluUon  revolu- 
tion is  to  win  for  us  clean,  safe  water. 

To  win  the  war  against  pollution,  we  will 
need  money.  The  cost  of  controlling  pollu- 
tion is  high.  A  recent  Harvard  Business  Re- 
view article  estimated  the  cost  at  $U0  bil- 
lion over  the  next  30  years.  Of  that  aston- 
ishing figure,  $26  billion  will  be  needed  in 
the  next  five  years. 

The  1966  Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act, 
hailed  as  a  giant  step  in  the  war  on  pollu- 
tion authorized  a  five-year,  $3.5  billion  Fed- 
eral program  of  matching  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  municipal  waste  treatment  fa- 
clliUea.  The  Act  authorized  $450  million  for 
fiscal  1968;  but  Congress  appropriated  only 
$203  million.  For  fiscal  1969,  the  Act  author- 
ized $700  million;  but  Congress  appropriated 
$214  million.  For  fiscal  1970.  with  an  au- 
thorization of  $1  billion,  the  Administration 
requested  only  $214  million.  The  Congress 
has   not   yet   finished   action   on   this    1970 

figure. 

As  of  today.  consequenUy,  the  Congress  has 
only  appropriated  $417  million  in  the  face 
of  an  authorization  of  $1.2  billion.  This 
leaves  a  gap  of  $733  miUlon  in  this  critical 
program.  If  the  Congress  accepts  the  Ad- 
ministration's request  for  this  year's  fimd- 
ing  the  gap  will  be  $786  million  for  Just  this 
year  alone.  I  consider  this  existing  funding 
gai>— and  Ita  potential  doubling— a  serious 
breach  of  faith. 


Early  thU  year,  m  an  effort  to  force  the 
Congre*,  to  live  up  to  lt«  word,  concerned 
citizens,  organizations,  and  state  and   local 
governments  formed  a  coalition  to  demand 
the  full  $1  bUllon  appropriation.  As  a  result 
of   the    tireless   work   of    this   coalition,   the 
House   of  RepresenUtives   approved   an   ap- 
propriation   of    $600    million— neariy     $400 
million  more  than  sought  by  the  Administra- 
tion   Many  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives fought  for  the  full  $1  billion  ap- 
propriation.   They    were    almost    successful, 
and  lost  bv  only  two  votes  This  loss  has  been 
attributed"  by  conservatlon-mlnded  commen- 
tators to  equally  hard  work.  The  Adminis- 
tration, aimed  at  keeping  the  appropriation 
at  Its  $214  million  request. 

The  Administration  maintains  that  nei- 
ther the  Department  of  the  Interior  nor  the 
states  could  spend  the  funds  available  under 
full  $1  billion  funding  of  the  Clean  Waters 
Restoration  Act.  It  maintains,  in  fact,  that 
the  highest  possible  level  of  lunding  which 
could  be  committed  is  $600  million.  I  chal- 
lenge this  position. 

A   late   October  survey,  which   polled   the 
Directors    of    every    state's    Water    Pollution 
Control  Agency.  Indicates  that  23  states  plus 
the  District  of  Columbia  could  spend  ineir 
share  of  a  $1  billion  appropriation:  that  five 
other  states  could  spend  amounts  conjuer- 
ablv  in  excess  of  the  $600  million  approved 
by  'the  House  of  Representatives:    and   ihat 
an  increased  level  of  Federal  support  would 
encourage  a  much  higher  level  of  grant  ap- 
plication   from    those    states    currently    dis- 
couraged by  the  low  Federal  appropriations 
At    least    seven    states    which    have    pre- 
financed  the  Federal  share  of  projects  con- 
structed   Since    1966,    might    a'^o    have    the 
Chance    to   be   reimbursed    the   $235   million 
hey  are  owed— but  only  if  $l  billion  is  ap- 
propriated. Massachusetts  Is  currently  owed 
almost  $10  million   by  the  Federal   govern- 

'"This  is  now  being  considered  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  It  will  be  reported 
to  the  floor  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  It  is  my  firm 
hope  that  the  Committee  will  report  a  bill 
appropriating  the  full  $1  billion.  In  order  to 
determine  the  extent  of  support  for  this  ap- 
propriation among  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  have  written  to  every  Senator,  express- 
ine'my  intention  to  introduce— if  necessary— 
an  amendment  to  the  Committee  bill  for  the 
full  appropriation.  I  have  asked  those  who 
would  J<^n  with  me  In  this  effort  to  Indicate 
their     willingness     to     co-sponsor     such     an 

amendment.  .   ., 

If  we  win  this  full  $1  billion  appropriation, 
then  we  will  have  added  new  force  to  the 
drive  for  clean  waters.  We  will  have  given 
DubUc  officials  the  tools  they  need  to  enforce 
water  quality  standards.  And  we  will  have  en- 
couraged the  partnership  between  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  so  essential  to 
success  in  cleaning  up  the  waters. 

I  think  there  are  four  separate  elements  to 
bringing  the  pollution  revolution  to  a  suc- 
cessful cUmax. 

First  commitment.  Americans  want  their 
waters  clean.  We  must  make  it  perfectly  plain 
to  aU  public  officials  that  they  must  firmly 
resolve  to  work  tirelessly  towards  this  goal. 
And  it  must  be  made  equally  plain  to  business 
leaders.  Words  are  not  enough.  It  Is  action  we 

second  regional  planning.  It  makes  little 
sense  for  Leominster  and  Ayer  to  spend  their 
scarce  tax  dollars  on  pollution  faclliUes  If 
Fitchburg  does  not.  Similarly,  it  makes  little 
sense  for  Massachusetts  to  prohibit  pollution 
of  the  Merrimack  If  New  Hampshire  does  not. 
Thus  regional,  interstate,  intrastate  plan- 
ning for  pollution  control  Is  one  of  the  keys 
to  a  successful  effort.  The  G.A.O.  study  I 
mentioned  earlier  proposed  a  model,  regional 
systems  approach  to  the  task  of  cleaning  up 
the  Merrimack  River.  This  approach  would 
actually  cost  less  than  fragmented.  Individual 


efforts.  This  Is  a  signal  of  how  Important  re- 
gional planning  Is.  ^  ,  .  , 
Third,  funding.  Money  Is  the  lubricant  of 
the  engine  driving  clean  water  efforts— Fed- 
eral money.  State  money,  local  money,  and 
private  sector  money.  These  funds  will  only 
be  made  available  if  the  people  make  plain 
their  approval  of  clean-up  efforts 

Fourth,   technology.   It   Is   hard   to   believe 
that  the  chemistrv  of  water  pollution  is  still 
a   mystery   to   our  scientists,   but   it   is.   We 
heard  the  testimony  of  the  president  of  th- 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  this  effect 
earlier   this   year,   when   he   testified  on   the 
National  Science  Foundation  legislation.  He 
made  a  forceful  case  for  using  our  scientific 
and  engineering  skills— so  well  demonstrated 
in  the  Apollo  moon  flights— on  problems  such 
as  water  pollution.  I  certainly  think  we  must. 
These  four  ingredients  are  all  equally  im- 
portant. If  we  shortchange  on  one.  we  preju- 
dice the  success  of  the  entire  effort   All  four 
ingredients  have  come  together  in  the  plant 
Western    Electric    is    dedicating    today.    The 
corporation     has     proven     its    commitment: 
pledged   its   own   funds;    complied  with   the 
river  basin  pollution  control  plans;  and  used 
the  most  advanced  technology  in  the  treat- 
ment plant's  construction.  This  makes  the 
Western   Electric   plant   a  good   neighbor   in 
the    Merrimack   Valley,    and    one   worthy   of 
emulation.     The    management    of    Western 
Electric,  and   the   local   officials   with   whom 
they    have    worked,    deserve    our    concerted 
praise.  , 

In  closing,  let  me  remind  you  that  in  six 
short  vears.  we  will  celebrate  our  200th  an- 
niversav  as  a  Nation.  Now  Is  the  time  lor  us 
to  move  aggressively  on  programs  to  move 
America  forward,  forward  towards  the  goals 
and  the  hopes  of  those  who  nurtured  our 
earlv  growth.  Now  is  the  time  to  reassess  our 
national  priorities,  and  to  order  them  with 
the  goals  set  for  us  by  the  framers  of  our 
government. 

We  cannot  hope  to  do  in  only  6  years  »hat 
we  have  failed  to  do  in  190.  But  we  can 
make  a  new  beginning  and  a  new  conamit- 
ment.  If  we  act  today,  and  if  we  plan,  then 
we  can  make  great  strides  in  every  area  of 
high  national  concern.  One  of  these  areas 
is  most  certainly  controlling  and  eliminating 
pollution. 

Down  through  our  history,  we  have  always 
been  able  to  match  our  visions  with  our 
deeds-if.  and  only  if.  we  had  the  will  the 
energy  and  the  dedication.  More  and  more, 
we  are  learning  that  the  people  of  this  great 
land  have  these  three  essential  characteris- 
tics in  ample  supply.  It  Is  on  this  knowledge. 
I  think,  that  we  can  look  to  the  future  with 
some  hope. 

Robert  Frost  wrote  often  of  the  New  Eng- 
land couno-yside,  and  of  his  love  for  It.  In 
his   poem   "Spring  Pools."  he  spoke  of   the 
pools  of   water  formed  every  spring  In   the 
forests  bv  melting  snows,  and  of  their  disap- 
pearing in  the  summer.  The  first  four  lines 
of  that  poem  have  a  lesson  for  us.  He  wrote 
"These    pools   that,    though   in   forests,   still 
reflect 
The  total  sky  almost  without  defect. 
And  like  the  flowers  beside  them,  chill  and 

shiver 
Will  like  the  flowers  beside  them  soon  be 
gone." 


Only  by  dedicated,  hard  work  can  we  be 
sure  that  our  rivers  will  not.  like  spring 
pools,  "soon  be  gone." 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
for  the  citizens  of  California  and  for  my- 
self personally.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate PubUc  Works  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee and  of  the  full  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  the  outstandmg 
work  they  did  on  the  biU  before  us  today. 
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As  all  of  my  colleaRues  know,  there  are 
enormous  problems  connected  with  any 
public  works  appropriations  bill,  even  in 
the  best  of  times. 

This  year,  though,  the  Nation's  fiscal 
situation  as  well  as  other  domestic  and 
even  foreign  consriderations  added  new 
burdens  to  those  whose  task  it  was  to 
decide  upon  a  responsible  public  works 
program. 

In  addition,  certain  areas  of  our  coun- 
try— my  own  State  of  California,  for  in- 
stance— had  recently  suffered  disastrous 
floods,  and  these  special  factors  had  to 
be  weighed,  too,  along  with  all  of  the 
other  evidence. 

It  was  a  herculean  challenge  but  the 
bill  before  us  today  is  concrete  proof  that 
the  challenge  was  met  in  a  spirit  of  de- 
termination and  surmounted  in  a  spirit 
of  understanding  and  responsibility. 

Again,  to  Senator  Ellender  and  to 
each  committee  member  who  has  left  his 
Imprint  on  this  bill,  I  want  to  convey  my 
congratulations  and  appreciation. 

Furthermore,  my  State  and  I  owe  a 
special  vote  of  gratitude  to  Ken  Bousquet 
for  without  the  type  of  competent  and 
generous  assistance  he  provided  to  the 
representatives  of  my  State  and  to  my 
oflBce  cWthe  staff  level,  our  task  of  at- 
tempting to  make  an  adequate  presen- 
tation of  California's  legitimate  needs 
would  have  been  much  more  difficult 

I  can  assure  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  and  my 
other  colleagues  In  this  body  that  the 
works  approved  far  California  In  this  bill 
will  provide  benefits  far  in  excess  of  the 
costs  of  the  works  and  I  hope  that  those 
who  approved  these  projects  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  some  measure  of  justifiable 
satisfaction  In  the  knowledge  that  their 
actioi.  will  result  in  a  significant  savins 
of  lives  and  property  as  well  as  a  sounder 
economy. 

MONTOYA      APPtAUOa      COMMITTEE      ACTION      ON 
niEEINC     EDUCATION     FUNDS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  gratified  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions action  In  approving  my  resolution 
to  infuse  an  additional  $1  billion  into 
the  Nation's  public  school  districts  for 
this  fiscal  year.  This  represents  a  great 
victory  for  the  supporters  of  quality  ed- 
ucation, for  the  future  of  our  most  pre- 
cious commodity,  our  children. 

This  resolution  will  insure  proper  Fed- 
eral funding  of  schools  during  the  fiscal 
year,  giving  the  Congress  additional  time 
to  act  on  an  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell >, 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  for 
the  promptness  with  which  this  resolu- 
tion has  passed  the  committee  today. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  46  Senators 
who  cosponsored  the  resolution  and  sup- 
ported me  In  this  effort.  In  particular  I 
wish  to  thank  Senator  Javits,  Senator 
Yahborough,  Senator  Randolph,  and 
Senator  Pell  for  their  assistance  on  this 
effort.  It  has  been  a  bipartisan  effort. 
The  timing  on  this  was  crucial.  The  con- 
tinuing resolutloo  which  this  one  re- 
places expired  the  31st  of  October  hold- 
ing  up   any   funds   for   those   agencies 


whose  appropriation  bills  have  not  yet 
passed  the  Congress.  Those  agencies 
would  not  have  been  able  to  meet  their 
payrolls,  many  of  which  become  due  this 
Friday,  without  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  we  passed  in  committee 
is  identical  to  one  passed  earlier  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  except  for  the 
addition  of  a  December  6  expiration  date. 
Representative  Cohelan.  of  California, 
was  the  chief  sponsor  in  that  body  and 
my  gratitude  goes  to  him  and  the  227 
Flepresentatives  who  cosigned  the  reso- 
lution there. 

I  a'rjain  would  hke  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  cooperation  these  Senators 
are  extending.  I  realize  our  action  in 
seeking  the  education  amendment  to  the 
continuing  resolution  was  without  prece- 
dent and  I  can  appreciate  the  discom- 
fort it  caused. 

In  addition  to  making  fundins  avail- 
able to  all  agencies  whose  appropriation 
bill  ha.s  not  become  law,  our  resolution 
now  makes  it  possible  to  fund  education 
at  higher  levels  than  were  allowed  under 
the  continuing  resolution  which  recently 
expired.  That  was  a  composite  of  last 
year's  education  appropriation  and  the 
President's  budget  request  for  this  fiscal 
yeir,  an  item-by-item  list  determined  on 
which  amount  was  the  lower. 

The  items  getting  the  largest  increases 
are: 

An  additional  $398  million  to  federally 
impacted  school  districts,  bringing  a 
total  $600  million  for  schools  with  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  Federal  employ- 
ees. This  is  very  important  to  many  dis- 
tricts, especially  those  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Ls  the  mainstay  of  the 
local  economy.  Until  passage  of  this  res- 
olution, these  districts  have  no  way  of 
budgeting  for  their  own  needs. 

A  $274  million  increase  for  education- 
ally depnved  children,  bringing  that 
total  to  $1,397  billion.  This  Is  a  major 
program  aimed  at  closing  the  gaps  in  our 
sometimes  splintered  society. 

An  increase  of  $241  million  in  voca- 
tional-technical training,  bringing  a 
total  of  $489  million  for  this  program. 
Vocational  training  is  vital  to  the  full 
employment  of  a  skilled  labor  force  and 
a  boon  to  economically  depressed  areas. 

A  $28  million  increase  in  library  and 
community  services  to  a  total  of  $135 
million. 

The  remaining  $340  million  increase 
goes  for  such  necessary  programs  as  stu- 
dent loan  assistance,  construction  of 
higher  education  facilities,  supplemen- 
tary educational  centers,  and  education 
for  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Senator  Russell  and 
Senator  Ellender  for  their  leadership  in 
recommending  to  the  Senate  the  full  $1 
billion  for  Federal  aid  to  waste  treat- 
ment works.  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senators  for  responding  to  the 
crucial  needs  for  the  full  appropriation 
to  help  ward  off  a  threatening  crisis  in 
water  purity. 

We  are  well  into  the  critical  year  of 
the  Federal  Government's  commitment 
to  clean  water.  The  emphasis  has  shifted 
from  standard  setting  to  requirements 
for  action  by  municipalities  and  indus- 
tries to  upgrade  their  waste  treatment 


systems  to  meet  the  timetables  set  by  the 
standards. 

A  $1  billion  appropriation,  will  serve 
notice  that  the  FVederal  Government  is 
genuinely  concerned  rncl  is  to  take  ur- 
gently needed  steps  in  meeting  its  com- 
mitment to  aid  in  cleaning  up  our  Na- 
tion's water  supplies. 

Without  adequate  funding  of  this  cru- 
cial sewage  treatment  plant  aid.  our  Na- 
tion's water  quality  programs  face  total 
collapse.  For  example,  applications  from 
cities  and  towns  across  the  Nation  for 
the  Federal  grants  for  municipal  treat- 
ment plant  construction  now  total  $2  2 
billion.  If  costs  continue  to  ri.se.  the  total 
bill  for  municipal  and  industrial  waste 
cleanup  is  expected  to  amount  to  $26  to 
$29  billion  in  the  next  5  years.  This 
would  include  up  to  $8  billion  for  sew- 
age treatment  plants,  for  which  up  to 
50  percent  Federal  aid  Is  authorized. 

The  administration's  request  to  C.m- 
gress  for  the  Federal  grant  money  totaled 
only  $214  million,  the  same  figure  pro- 
posed by  the  previous  administration. 
But  after  vigorous  debate  last  month,  the 
House  almost  tripled  that  figure  by  vot- 
ing $600  million.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  House  failed  by  only  two  vote.s 
to  approve  the  full  $1  billion. 

Senator  Ellenoer  s  subcommittee 
asked  for  an  executive  branch  report 
justifying  its  statement  that  the  full 
amount  of  the  Federal  grant  funds  can- 
not be  effectively  utilized  now.  After 
studying  the  report  carefully,  the  sub- 
committee recommendRl  the  full  appro- 
priation because  of  the  urnency  of  m-)\- 
ing  forward  in  the  program  of  water 
pollution  control. 

Ask  Wisconsin  whether  it  can  spend 
tliat  pollution  control  money.  Our  State 
has  more  applications  pending  for  Fed- 
eral aid  than  can  be  provided  even  by 
the  full  $1  billion  appropriation. 

Even  if  Congress  appropriates  the  full 
$1  biiron.  Wisconsin  will  get  only  about 
$20  million  in  Federal  money  when  the 
State  needs,  and  is  ready  to  use,  $24.7 
million. 

Unless  the  necessary  funds  are  forth- 
coming, it  is  dramatically  clear  that  the 
grisly  tide  of  pollution  in  our  State  is 
going  to  be  worse  instead  of  better. 

Wisconsin  is  not  alone  in  this  situa- 
tion. The  State  of  New  York  could  use 
over  $1  billion  alone  this  year.  There  are 
18  States  whose  needs  still  will  not  be 
met  by  the  full  $1  biUion  appropriation. 

According  to  the  committee  report,  a 
total  of  17  States  and  three  Jurisdictions 
will  have  their  needs  met  by  the  $214 
miUion  requested  by  the  administration. 
However,  even  if  these  States  will  not 
use  their  full  allocation,  as  the  commit- 
tee report  states: 

Present  law  permits  the  reallocation  of 
unused  allocations  18  months  after  the  stari 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  funds  .tre 
appropriated. 

Because  of  this  situation,  next  year  I 
plan  to  introduce  an  amendment  which 
will  provide  a  two- thirds  increase  in 
Federal  sewage  treatment  plant  aid  to 
States  like  Wisconsin  which  are  provid- 
ing their  own  matching  funds.  I  think  it 
is  time  the  Federal  Govemment  shows 
its  commitment  by  rewarding  such  State 
initiatives  with  incentives  such  as  those 
provided  by  my  amendment. 
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It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  even  the 
maximum  authorization  by  Congress  is 
not  enough.  It  is  evident  that  over  the 
long  term.  Congress  must  act  to  Prov»de 
a  s>'stem  of  aiding  municipal  pollution 
control  needs  that  does  not  rely  on  the 
annual  whim  of  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess but  instead,  provides  the  Federal 
financing  guarantees  that  will  permit  the 
States  and  cities  and  towns  to  plan  ahead 
and  know  the  money  will  be  there. 

Nevertheless.  I  give  my  wholehearted 
support  for  the  full  appropriation  be- 
cause it  is  my  belief  that  this  step  is  an 
important  and  significant  one  in  the  right 

direction.  . 

Senators  Russell  and  Ellender  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  bold  and 
thoughtful  efforts  to  report  favorably  the 
full  appropriation  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  12307)   making 
appropriations  for  sundry  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,   ofQces,   and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment  for   the   fiscal    year   ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Evins 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Shipley, 
Mr.  GiAiMO,  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  Pryor  of 
Arkansas.  Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Jonas.  Mr. 
Wyman,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  McDade,  and 
Mr    Bow  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  <H.R.  13018)  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
installations,    and   for   other   purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Rivers, 
Mr.  FisHEB.  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Arinds,  Mr. 
Hall,  Mr.  King,  and  Mr.  Foreman  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COMMISSION 
ON  GOVERNMENT  PROCURE- 
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and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  reeom 
mend  »d  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  lt«  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

DECLARATION     OF     POLICY 

Section  1.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  promote  economy,  effi- 
ciency and  effecUvenesB  In  the  procurement 
of  goods,  services  and  f  ?llltles  by  and  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 

by—  J 

(1)  establishing  policies,  procedures,  and 
practices  which  will  require  the  Government 
to  acquire  goods,  services,  and  facilities  of 
the  requisite  quality  and  within  the  time 
needed  at  the  lowefi,t  reasonable  cost,  utUte- 
ing  competitive  bidding  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable; 

(2)  improving  the  quality.  efUclency,  econ- 
omy, and  performance  of  Government  pro- 
curement organizations  and  personnel; 

(3)  avoiding  or  eliminating  unnecessary 
overlapping  or  duplication  of  procurement 
and  related  activities; 

(4)  avoiding  or  eliminating  unnecessary  or 
redundant  requirements  placed  on  contrac- 
tor and  Federal  procurement  officials; 

(5)  Identifying  gaps,  omissions,  or  incon- 
sistencies in  procurement  laws,  regulations, 
and  directives  and  in  other  laws,  regulations. 
and  directives,  relating  to  or  affecting  pro- 
curement; 

(6)  achieving  greater  uniformity  and  sim- 
plicity whenever  appropriate.  In  procurement 
procedures; 

(7)  coordinating  procurement  policies  and 
programs  of  the  several  departnaents  and 
agencies; 

(8)  conforming  procurement  policies  ana 
programs,  whenever  appropriate,  to  other 
established  Government  policies  and  pro- 
grams; 

(9)  minimizing  possible  disruptive  effects 
of  Government  proctirement  on  particular 
InOn^tnes.  areas,  or  occupations; 

(10)  Improving  understanding  of  Govern- 
ment procurement  laws  and  policies  within 
the  Government  and  by  organizations  and 
individuals  doing  business  with  the 
Government; 

(in  promoting  fair  dealing  and  equitable 
relationships  among  the  parties  In  Govern- 
ment contracting;  and 

(12)    otherwise   promoting   economy,   efn- 
clency,  and  effectiveness  in  Government  pro- 
curement organizations  and  operations. 
establishment  or  the  commission 

Sec  2.  To  accomplish  the  policy  set  forth 
in  section  1  of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Government  Procurement 
(in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  •Commis- 
sion"). 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  474)  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report  as  follows: 
CoNrniEKCE  Report   (H.  R-pt.  No.  91-613) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
474)  to  establish  a  Comrolaolon  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement,  having  met,  after  full 
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membership   or  the   commission 


Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twelve  members,  consisting  of  (1) 
three  members  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  (who 
shall  not  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party)  and  one  from  outside  the  Federal 
Government.  (2)  three  members  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, two  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (who  shall  not  be  members  of  the  same 
poUtlcal  party),  and  one  from  outside  the 
Federal  Government,  (3)  five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  two  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  three  from  outside  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  '4)  the  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  select  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 


(c)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  Any  vacancies  In  the  Commission 
shall  not  affect  iu  powers,  but  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ^polnt- 

ment. 

Dt'Tirs  or  thx  commission 
Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  study 
and  investigate  the  present  statutes  affect- 
ing Oovemment  procurement;  the  procure- 
ment pjolicles.  rules,  regulations,  procedures, 
and  practices  followed  by  the  departments, 
bureaus,  agencies,  boards,  commissions,  of- 
fices, independent  estatellshments,  and  In- 
strumentalities of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Pederakl  Government;  and  the  organlxa- 
tiona  by  which  procurement  Is  accomplished 
to  determine  to  what  extent  these  facilitate 
the  policy  set  forth  in  the  first  sectii  :i  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Within  two  vears  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall 
make  a  final  report  to  the  Congress  of  its 
findings  and  of  its  recommendations  for 
changes  in  statutes,  regulations,  pollcie.s. 
and  procedures  designed  to  carry  out  the 
policy  stated  in  section  1  of  this  Act.  In  the 
event  the  Congress  is  not  in  session  at  the 
end  of  such  two-vear  period,  the  final  report 
chall  be  submitted  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
mission may  also  make  such  inter  ^  reports 
as  11  deems  advisable. 

compensation  of  members  of  the 
commission 
Sec  5.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  Members  of  Congress  or  whL  ire 
ofBeers  or  employees  of  the  execuUve  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General.  .«hall  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  their  services  as  members  of  the 
Commission,  but  shall  be  allowed  necessary 
travel  expenses  (or  in  the  alternaUve,  mile- 
age for  use  of  privately  owned  vehicles  and 
a  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  rates  prescribed  In  sections  5702 
and  5704  of  title  5.  United  States  Code) ,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subchapter  I.  chapter  57  of  Otle  6. 
United  States  Code,  the  Standardised  Oov- 
emment Travel  I.egulatlons.  or  section  6731 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed from  o  :tslde  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  eacr  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $100  for  each  day  such  member 
Is  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  m  the  Commission  in  addition 
to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsUtence. 
and  other  necestarr  expenses  m  accordaJice 
vnth  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  fub- 
section. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  6.  (a)(1)  The  Commission,  or  at  us 
direction  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  mav,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  administer  such  oaths,  and  require 
bv  'ubpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
producUon  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  papers,  and  doc- 
uments as  the  Commission  or  such  sub- 
committee or  member  may  deem  advl.sable. 
Any  member  of  the  Commission  may  ad- 
minister oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Commlsslan  or  before 
such  subcommittee  or  member.  Sobpenas 
mav  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  and  Da»y  °« 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  the 
Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subBectJon  by  any  penon  wBo 
resides  is  fotmd  or  tranaacU  *»"^»«^U**^; 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  any  auarlet  camn  oi 
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the  United  8t«t«a,  such  court.  u[>on  appli- 
cation made  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  before  the  Commls- 
slon  or  a  subcononilttee  or  member  thereof, 
there  to  produce  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  mat- 
ter under  Inqu  ry.  Any  failure  of  any  such 
person  to  obey  any  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire directly  from  the  head  of  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  Information  deemed 
useful  In  the  discharge  of  Its  duties.  All  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Ckivernment 
are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Commission  and  to  furnish 
all  Information  requested  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  All  such 
request*  shall  be  made  by  or  in  the  name 
of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  such  personnel  may  be 
paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter 
63  of  such  title  relating  to  classlflcatlon  and 
Gener^.. Schedule  pay  rates,  but  no  indi- 
vidual, atoll  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  authorlssed  by 
the  Oeneral  Schedule.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mission may  procure  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  In  accordance  with  section 
3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  at 
rates  for  individuals  not  in  excess  of  SlOO  per 
diem. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ne- 
gotiate and  enter  into  contracts  with  pri- 
vate organizations  and  educational  institu- 
tions to  carry  out  such  studies  and  prepare 
such  reports  as  the  Commission  determines 
are  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  its  duties. 

GOVERNMENT    DEPAtTMENTS    AND    AGENCIES    AU- 
THORIZED TO  AID  COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
Commission  such  services  as  the  Commission 
requests  on  such  basis,  reimbursable  or 
otherwise,  as  may  be  agreed  between  the  de- 
partment or  agency  and  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman.  All  such  requests  shall  be 
made  by  or  in  the  name  of  the  Chairman  or 
Vice   Chairman   of   the   Commission. 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  One  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  submission  of  the  final  report  provided 
for  in  section  4  of  this  Act.  the  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

AUTHOaiZATlaN    OP   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  such  sums 
as  may   be  necessary   to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Henst  M.  Jackson, 
Abraham  A.  Ribicofp. 
Kari,  E.  Mundt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

•  CH»t   HOLiriELD, 

Fernand  J.  St  Germain, 
Prank  Horton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  la  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  en- 
acted by  the  Senate,  this  bill  would  have 
established  a  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement  composed  of  nine 
members  and  the  Comptroller  General, 


or  his  designee,  ex  officio.  The  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  have  ap- 
pointed two  members  each  from  their 
respective  Houses,  on  a  bipartisan  basis; 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  have  appointed  five  members  from 
outside  of  the  Government.  It  was  fur- 
ther provided  that  the  Commission  was 
authorized  to  hold  hearings,  take  testi- 
mony, and  issue  subpenas  to  compel  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books.  pai>ers,  rec- 
ords, and  so  forth,  Ur  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

As  enacted  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Commission  would  have  been 
composed  of  14  members  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  or  his  designee,  ex  officio. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  were  each  to  ap- 
point four  members,  two  each  from  their 
respective  Houses,  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
and  two  each  from  private  life;  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  to  appoint 
six  members,  three  from  the  executive 
branch  and  three  from  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  House  bill  authorized  the 
Commission  to  hold  hearings  and  take 
testimony,  but  did  not  confer  on  the 
Commission  the  power  to  issue  subpenas. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for 
a  12-member  Commission  consisting  of 
the  Comptroller  General  as  a  regular 
member:  three  members  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  two  from 
the  Senate,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  and 
one  from  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; three  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  two  from  the 
House,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  and  one 
from  outside  the  Federal  Government; 
and  five  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, two  from  the  executive  branch 
and  three  from  the  private  sector.  In 
addition,  the  House  conferees  agreed  to 
the  Senate  provision  conferring  the  sub- 
pena  power  on  the  Commission,  with 
clarifying  changes  assuring  that  a  sub- 
pena  will  be  Issued  by  a  member  or  sub 
committee  of  the  Commission  only  at  the 
direction  of  the  Commission,  and  requir- 
ing that  subpenas  so  Issued  be  signed  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission.  Several  conforming  and  in- 
cidental amendments  were  made  in 
order  to  reflect  the  changes  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  agreed  to. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER,  POL- 
LUTION CONTROL.  AND  POWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14159)  making  appro- 
priations for  public  works  for  water,  pol- 
lution control,  and  power  development, 
including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil, 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  related  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  commissions  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


motion      TO      aXCOMMIT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  a  motion  at  the  desk.  I  ask 
that  the  clerk  read  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Iifr.  Williams* 
makes  the  following  motion : 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  recommit  the 
bin  (H  R.  14159)  with  instructions  that  it  be 
reported  forthwith  with  reductions  of  the 
total  appropriations  of  M.993.428.6O0.  as  pro- 
vided In  the  bill,  to  $4,303,978,000  the  amount 
of  the  budget  estimates;  Provided  however. 
That  the  final  amount  of  the  appropriations 
provided  for  in  this  bill  may  be  reallocated 
with  p>oeslble  variations  In  accordance  with 
emergency  needs  and  with  priorities  given 
to  national  needs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  I  shall  want  a  Record  vote  on 
this  motion,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by 
the  House  called  for  $4,505  billion,  which 
was  approximately  $300  million  more 
than  the  budget  figure.  The  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Increased  that 
amount  $487,982,000.  to  a  total  of  $4,993.- 
428.000.  This  is  $789,450,500  over  the 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  1970. 

The  purpose  of  this  motion  is  to  order 
the  bill  recommitted  with  instructions  to 
report  back  forthwith,  but  to  be  reduced 
by  the  committee  to  a  figure  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  $4,203,978,000  as  recommended 
in  the  budget.  This  motion  would  allow 
the  committee  full  discretion  to  make 
the  variations  In  the  cuts  wherever  they 
see  fit  and  wherever  they  think  most  ap- 
propriate. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  on  June  19 
of  this  year  the  Senate  passed  H.R. 
11400,  and  one  of  the  amendments  of 
that  bill  provided  for  a  ceiling  on  the 
expenditures  for  fiscal  1970.  The  Senate 
placed  the  expenditure  celling  at  that 
time  at  $191.9  billion,  which  was  $1  bil- 
lion below  President  Nixon's  revised 
budget  of  $192.9  billion. 

The  pending  bill  would  violate  that 
ceiling  by  requiring  an  additional  ex- 
penditure of  $789  million  more  than  is 
provided  in  the  budget.  Unless  we  in  the 
Senate  establish  a  set  of  priorities — 
that  is.  spell  out  some  other  place  where 
we  can  make  an  offsetting  reduction — we 
will  be  delegating  to  the  President  not 
only  the  authority  but  also  a  mandate 
that  if  he  spends  the  money  that  is 
provided  under  this  bill  he  will  be  obli- 
gated by  the  previous  action  of  Congress 
to  make  cuts  In  some  other  programs. 
perhaps  in  education  or  in  some  other 
social  program. 

I  think  that  we  in  the  Senate  have  a 
responsibility  if  we  want  to  raise  that 
celling  to  do  it  affirmatively;  but  .f  we 
want  to  hold  to  that  celling  and  if  we  ex- 
pect the  President  to  hold  to  it  then  by 
all  means  we  should  keep  these  appro- 
priations within  this  budget.  If  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  raise  a  particular  item  which 
we  think  justifies  an  Increase  beyond 
the  budget  estimate  then  let  us  at  the 
same  time  spell  out  where  we  want  the 
offsetting  reductions. 
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I  should  like  to  read  excerpts  from  a 
letter  from  the  President  wherein  he  con- 
firmed the  action  of  the  Senate  and 
wherein  he  pledged  that,  as  the  PrcBl- 
dent  he  would  support  this  ceiling  and 
keep  expenditures  within  the  prescribed 
limits: 

There  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  having  a 
nreclse  celling— one  which  clearly  specifies 
the  maximum  allowable  expenditures  I 
therefore  assure  you  and  your  colleagues  that 
1  accept  in  good  faith  the  $191.9  billion  ceil- 
ing as  passed  by  Congress.  More  than  this. 
barring  a  plainly  crlUcal  and  presently  un- 
foreseeable emergency.  I  will  hold  total  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  1970  within  the  $1929 
billion  indicated  in  my  April  budget  pro- 
posals. 

I  will  regard  this  $192.9  billion  maximum 
as  a  ceiling  on  fiscal  1970  expenditures,  on 
this  premise— that  when  an  Increase  is  ap- 
proved by  Congress  or  develops  in  one  pro- 
gram It  will  be  offset  by  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  another  program,  thereby  keeping 
the  total  budget  within  the  $192.9  billion 
maximum 

For  the  Executive  Branch  this  means  that 
If  uncontrollable  spending,  such  as  Interest 
on  the  public  debt  and  social  security  bene- 
fits, should  exceed  the  April  estimates,  or  if 
other  spending  essential  to  the  national  wel- 
fare is  approved,  the  additional  spending 
will  have  to  be  offset  by  reductions  else- 
where. Further  it  means  that,  if  the  Con- 
gress should  vote  expenditures  above  those 
provided  for  in  the  breakdown  of  the  $192.9 
billion  total,  it  win  also  need  to  Impose 
compensaUng  reductions  in  other  programs. 
Failure  to  establish  such  priorities  In  allocat- 
ing funds  within  the  $192.9  billion  total 
will  compel  the  Executive  Branch  either  to 
Imposing  offsetting  reductions  Itself  In  pro- 
grams approved  by  Congress  or  to  refrain 
from  spending  the  Increase. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  President, 
dated  July  16,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

The  Whtte  House. 
Washington,  July  16, 1969. 
Hon  John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatoe  Williams:  I  am  aware  of  the 
concern  over  extension  of  the  surtax  and 
repeal  of  the  Investment  credit  unless  ex- 
penditure controls  are  made  clearly  effective. 
Possibly  some  of  thl.'-  concern  arises  from  the 
flexibility  of  the  expenditure  control  provi- 
sion of  tr.R.  11400  Just  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  this  legislation  the  limit  on  expen- 
ditures for  fiscal  year  1970  would  appear  to 
be  $191.9  bllUon — one  billion  below  the 
$192.9  billion  projected  In  my  revised  budget. 
However,  the  actual  language  (1)  authorizes 
me  to  exceed  this  celling  by  two  billion  dol- 
lars for  increases  in  specified  items  of  un- 
controllable spending,  thereby  raising  the 
ceiling  potenUally  to  $193.9  billion;  and  (2) 
enables  Congress  to  raise  expenditures  by 
any  amount  Tor  any  program,  thereby  per- 
mitting automatic  Congressional  increases  in 
the  celling. 

There  Is  an  obvious  advantage  In  having 
a  precise  ceiling — one  which  clearly  specifies 
the  maximum  allowable  expenditures.  I 
therefore  assure  you  and  your  colleagues 
that  I  accept  In  good  faith  the  $191.9  billion 
celling  u  passed  by  Congress.  More  than  this, 
barring  a  plainly  critical  and  presently  un- 
loreseemble  emergency,  I  wlU  hold  total  ex- 
penditure* for  fl«c»i  1970  within  the  $192.9 
billion  Indicated  In  my  April  budget  pro- 
posals. 


I  wUl  regard  this  $1929  billion  maximum 
as  a  celling  on  fiscal  1970  expenditures,  on 
this  premise — that  when  an  Increase  Is  ap- 
proved by  Congress  or  develops  In  one  pro- 
gram It  wlU  be  offset  by  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  another  program,  thereby  keep- 
ing the  total  budget  within  the  $192.9  bil- 
lion maximum. 

For  the  Executive  Branch  this  means  that 
if  uncontrollable  spending,  such  as  Interest 
on  the  public  debt  and  social  security  bene- 
fits, should  exceed  the  April  estimates,  or  if 
other  spending  essential  to  the  naUonal  wel- 
fare Is  approved,  the  additional  spending  will 
have  to  be  offset  by  reductions  elsewhere  Fur- 
ther it  means  that.  If  the  Congress  should 
vote  expenditures  above  those  provided  lor  In 
the  breakdown  of  the  $192.9  billion  total,  it 
will  also  need  to  impose  comt>enEating  reduc- 
tions in  other  programs.  Failure  to  establish 
such  priorities  In  allocating  funds  within  the 
$192.9  billion  total  will  compel  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  either  to  impose  offsetting  re- 
ductions itself  in  programs  approved  by 
Congress  or  to  refrain  from  spending  the 
increase. 

I  believe  this  firm  expenditure  control, 
prompt  extension  of  the  surtax  and  the 
excises,  and  repeal  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  will  give  us  the  tools  our  country 
needs  to  brake  and  stop  inflation.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Finance  Committee  will 
follow  this  action  with  prompt  consideration 
of  a  major  tax  revision  package  which  will 
include  many  of  the  reform  proposals  I  rec- 
ommended to  Congress  last  April. 

Working  f^gether.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Concress  and  the  Administration  can  estab- 
lish sound  priorities  and  keep  within  a  $192.9 
billion  expenditure  total  for  1970.  I  assure 
you  that  I  Intend  to  see  that  this  is  done. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  are  many  Items  in  this  bill 
to  which  we  would  all  subscribe  and 
which  we  would  like  to  support,  but  I 
think  that  if  we  increase  an  appropria- 
tion in  any  category  we  stiall  at  the  same 
time  make  a  corresponding  reduction 
elsewhere. 

As  a  result  of  this  expenditure  ceiling 
passed  by  the  Congress  the  President  has 
initiated  a  program  to  curtail  and  sus- 
pend ail  new  authorizations  for  public 
works  projects  unless  they  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  national  interest;  yet  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  only 
in  this  bill  is  there  an  increase  mentioned 
for  air  and  water  pollution,  but  also  there 
are  62  new  public  works  projects  which 
have  not  been  approved  by  the  budget — 
new  public  works  projects  for  which  ap- 
propriations ai-e  in  the  pending  bill. 
These  new  projects  account  for  much 
of  the  S800-million  increase  over  the 
budget. 

Of  these  new  projects  32  when  com- 
pleted, will  call  for  expenditures  totaling 
in  excess  of  $700  million.  Those  projects 
liave  not  been  approved  by  the  budget. 
As  yet  not  u  dime  has  been  spent  on  those 
projects,  so  it  cannot  be  said  that  if  we 
stop  them  there  will  be  p.  loss.  These  are 
entirely  new  projects  which  are  being 
approved  in  this  bill,  involving  total  ex- 
penditures of  approximately  $720  mil- 
lion— new  projects  over  and  beyond  the 
budget  estimates  or  recommendations. 
There  are  another  30  projects  which 
have  been  started  but  which  the  budget 
docs  not  recommend  that  we  continue  or 
expand  at  this  time.  Small  amounts  have 
been  appropriated  heretofore  for  plan- 


ning stages.  When  completed  they  will 
cost  in  excess  of  $550  million  more. 

In  other  words,  there  is  approved  in 
the  bill  now  before  us,  if  we  accept  it  in 
its  present  form,  a  commitment  of  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  $1  billion. 
This  amount  has  not  been  apprmed  or 
recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et. It  may  have  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, but  it  has  not  been  approved  or 
recommended  as  a  part  of  the  1970  budg- 
et. It  is  true  that  the  appropriations  in 
the  bill  before  us  today  for  th.ose  projects 
do  not  equal  that  amount,  but  we  know 
that  once  those  projects  are  started  it 
will  be  argued  that  if  funds  are  not  pro- 
vided to  continue  them  we  will  lose  the 
millions  that  have  already  been  spent. 

I  repeat  that  on  32  of  these  projects 
not  a  dime  has  been  spent  as  yet.  but  it 
is  estimated  that  when  completed  they 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  in  excess  of  S700 
million.  Why  start  all  these  new  projects 
at  this  time? 

I  think  the  bill  should  be  sent  back 
to  the  committee  with  instructions  that 
it  go  through  it  with  a  fine  tooth  comb 
to  determine  those  projects  or  programs 
which  are  most  essential — establish  pri- 
orities— and  cut  back  in  the  areas  where 
we  can  afford  to  cut  back.  The  bill  should 
then  be  reported  back  to  the  Senate  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  budget 
request. 

The  taxpayers  just  cannot  afTord  such 
pork  barrel  legislation.  Our  Government 
is  already  operating  at  a  deficit. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  Senators  that 
the  country  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  inflationary  periods  that 
it  has  ever  experienced.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  moving  up  at  the  rate  of  about 
one-half  percent  a  month.  Interest  rates 
are  now  at  their  highest  level  in  many 
years.  Certainly  at  some  point  we  shall 
have  to  cut  back  on  the  need  for  addi- 
tional capital.  The  only  wdy  to  do  that 
is  to  stop  the  authorization  of  some  of 
the  new  projects,  both  in  private  indus- 
try, and  in  government.  Certainly  the 
Government  carmot  expect  private  In- 
dustry or  labor  and  management  to  cut 
back  on  their  expenditures  and  hold 
down  in  this  time  of  shortage  of  money 
unless  Congress  sets  an  example. 

I  hope  that  the  motion  to  recommit 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  should  like  to  make 
sure  that  I  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  Senator's  motion.  As  I  understand,  it 
is  not  directed  to  any  particular  item  or 
area  in  the  bill.  The  Senator  states  that 
while  funds  have  been  increased  for  pol- 
lution abatement,  his  motion,  as  I  under- 
stand, does  not  necessarily  direct  the 
committee  to  cut  back  on  any  particular 
amount,  such  as  the  amount  for  pollu- 
tion abatement,  provided  that  the  totaJ 
amount  of  the  bill  will  be  in  keeping  with 
the  budget  estimate. 

The  Senator  has  sUted  that  millions 
of  dollars  provided  in  the  bill  have  been 
approved  for  unbudgeted  public  works 
projects  and  other  items. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  The  ultimate  cost  of  the  un- 
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budgeted  Items   In   this  bill   totel   over 
$1  billion. 

The  committee  should  establish  a  set 
of  priorities,  taking  Into  consideration 
how  much  we  can  afford.  I  accept  the 
proposition  that  taking  any  single  project 
by  itself,  an  excellent  argument  could  be 
made  as  to  why  it  Is  meritorious. 

A  good  argument  can  be  made  on  many 
Items  we  would  like  to  approve  and  for 
which  we  would  lilce  to  authorize  appro- 
priations at  this  time  The  point,  how- 
ever, is  that  Congress  has  instructed  the 
President  to  hold  expenditures  within  the 
$192.9  billion  ceiling  for  fiscal  1970,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Congress  must  ac- 
cept a  responsibility.  If  we  see  an  area 
that  has  a  high  priority  and  needs  extra 
money  we  have  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide that  money,  but  as  we  do  so  we 
should  look  elsewhere  to  see  where  we 
can  make  offsetting  reductions. 

If  Congress  does  not  want  to  do  that 
let  us  tell  the  President  and  the  country 
that  the  Congress  had  no  intentions  of 
living  within  the  ceiling  and  we  are  not 
going  to  try.  Congress  has  no  moral  right 
to  instruct  the  President  that  we  expect 
him  to  hold  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1970  at  »r92.9  billion  and  then  authorize 
nevr  projects  and  programs  which  will 
require  billions  of  additional  expendi- 
tures. 

I  will  not  be  a  part  of  such  hypocrisy 
If  the  Senate  is  only  appropriating 
this  money  in  order  to  go  home  and  tell 
our  constituents  what  we  have  done  for 
them  and  then  quietly  pass  the  word 
down  to  the  White  House  that  we  really 
do  not  expect  him  to  spend  the  money, 
that  is  sheer  hypocrisy,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  wants  to  adopt  that 
attitude.  This  Is  our  responsibility.  We 
voted  to  tell  the  President  we  expected 
the  administration  to  live  within  this 
ceiling.  These  were  our  directions  to  the 
President. 

I  have  placed  In  the  Record  the  letter 
of  the  President  wherein  he  said  he  will 
do  his  part.  Let  the  Senate  act  equally 
responsible.  This  motion  gives  the  com- 
mittee full  discretionary  authority  to  add 
In  any  area  where  It  thinks  priorities  so 
require  but  then  to  make  corresponding 
reductions  in  another  area. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  explanation.  I  intend  to  support  the 
motion. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Spong  in  the  chain.  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  far  bringing  before  the 
Senate  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill. 
Having  served  lor  just  a  short  while 
on  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  am  well 
aware  that  we  have  worked  long  and 
hard  In  trying  to  keep  the  Imbalance 
that  was  created  by  recommendations 
coming  from  the  Committee  on  Finance 
within  tolerable  limits,  so  that,  If  we  vote 
for  tax  reform,  we  would  not  do  violence 
to  a  budget  that  would  have  resulted  had 
we  given  more  tax  relief  than  would  have 
been  offset  with  tax  increases. 

It  sev.ms  to  me  that  the  Senator's  mo- 
tion this  afternoon  is  in  keeping  with 


the  philosophy,  attitude,  and  concern  of 
the  committee  In  the  weeks  when  we  were 
trying  to  report  a  tax- reform  bill. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  keep  the  budget  within  $192  9 
billion,  as  we  did  some  months  ago,  and 
then  turn  around  and  In  this  Instance 
appropriate  more  than  was  recommended 
by  the  administration;  and  we  are  likely 
to  do  It  again  and  again,  so  that  what 
we  said  several  months  ago  loses  Its 
meaning  completely  unless  we  take  the 
responsible  position,  as  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  face  up  to  the  tough  job  of  saying 
what  we  propose  in  this  instance. 

Unless  we  follow  through  in  every  one 
of  these  appropriation  bills  and  do  this, 
I  say  that  all  we  have  done  so  far  is  sim- 
ply to  make  a  gesture  in  our  proclaimed 
fight  against  inflation  and  we  will  have 
done  nothing  in  the  way  of  substantive 
action  in  helping  the  President  to  keep 
within  the  meaningful  guidelines  we  lay 
down 

I  intend  to  support  the  Senator's  mo- 
tion. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  additional 
point  By  expending  these  appropria- 
tions far  beyond  the  budget  request  we 
are  moving  forward  the  date  when  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  can  expect  real 
tax  reductions,  let  us  face  it.  They  are 
not  going  to  see  a  reduction  in  taxes  un- 
til there  has  been  a  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures. 

For  anyone  to  argue  that  we  can  have 
increased  expenditures  and  reduce  taxes 
at  the  same  time  is  an  open  invitation  for 
a  devalued  dollar,  and  it  would  further 
fan  the  wild  inflation  and  destroy  the  life 
savings  of  many  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
Is  agreed  to.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  conunend  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  its  chairman 
(Mr.  Ellender),  on  the  quality  of  the 
bill  reported  to  the  Senate  today.  Most 
especially,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make 
mention  of  the  courageous  and  respon- 
sible action  taken  in  appropriating  the 
full  $1  billion  authorized  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Clean  Waters  Restoration 
Act  of  1966. 

There  can  t>e  no  question  that  these 
funds  are  needed — and  needed  urgently. 
To  my  mind,  the  committee  has  taken 
the  only  responsible  course  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  programs  authorized  under  the 
Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1966  are 
the  programs  basic  to  any  national  effort 
to  rid  this  Nation  of  the  stigma  of  pol- 
lution. And,  the  demands  of  our  citizens 
for  such  a  national  effort  have  been  both 
vociferous  and  reasoned. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  passage 
of  the  legislation  authorizing  a  true  com- 
mitment by  the  Federal  Government  In 
this  area  of  demonstrated  national  con- 
cern is  due  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  And, 
again,  Mr.  Mu.skie  deserves  our  gratitude 
for  his  work,  in  cooperation  with  Sen- 
ator Ellender,  in  this  final  appropria- 
tion of  $1  billion  for  the  construction  of 
pollution  control  facilities. 

I  know  that  every  Senator  will  care- 


fully consider  this  measure  today.  I  am 
confident  that  the  measure  will  receive 
the  support  of  all  Senators  who  have  rec- 
ognized the  wishes  of  our  citizens  to  re- 
store and  preser\'e  the  natural  resources 
which  made  this  country  the  leader  it 
Is  today.  And  I  am  confident  that  this 
bill  will  be  passed,  today,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

There  remains,  however,  the  need  for 
a  conference  on  this  bill.  I  was  more  than 
pleased  to  note  this  morning  Senator 
Ellender's  pledge  to  press  for  the  full 
$1  billion  in  conference.  In  light  of  the 
fact  that  passage  of  the  full  appropria- 
tion failed  In  the  House  by  only  two 
votes,  I  am  convinced  that  the  confer- 
ence bill  can  accept  the  full  funding 
level  of  the  Senate  bill. 

I  was  al.so  pleased  to  note  Senator 
Ellender's  remarks  urging  President 
Nixon  and  the  administration  to  spend 
the  money  appropriated  for  this  pro- 
gram. I  join  the  distinguished  chairman 
in  this  request.  The  sense  of  the  Congress 
should  be  respected  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  bill  we  consider  today  was  not 
drafted  overnight.  Senator  Ellender 
and  his  committee  have  spent  many 
months  in  serious  consideration  of  the 
measures  included  in  the  bill,  especially 
the  provision  of  the  full  amount  author- 
ized for  pollution  abatement. 

Mr.  President,  I  endorse  the  bill  re- 
ported today.  And  I  truly  welcome  the 
full  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  Clean 
Waters  Restoration  Act. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  detain  the  Senate  long,  but  I 
do  wish  to  commend  the  committee  for 
bringing  before  the  Senate  such  a  con- 
structive bill.  It  is  a  rare  occasion  in  these 
days  when  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  a  bill  which  provides  something 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  am  not  overly  impressed  with  the 
argument  to  cut  the  budget  when  I  recall 
that  in  recent  months  there  were  many 
opportunities  to  cut  the  budget  which 
has  grown  out  of  all  proportion  to  our 
real  interests,  and  I  refer  to  the  militar>' 
budget  we  had  of  $21  billion  to  begin 
with. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  signif- 
icant opportunities  to  cut  the  budget. 
In  that  instance  and  In  nearly  everj* 
instance  it  was  rejected.  These  argu- 
ments about  the  need  for  cuts  in  the 
budget  had  no  weight  at  that  time.  I 
think  what  we  are  interested  in  are  the 
specific  projects  that  we  are  concerned 
with  here. 

If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  can  pick 
out  specific  projects  and  say  these  are  not 
In  the  interest  of  this  countrj-  and  they 
should  be  deleted  because  they  are  not 
meritorious,  I  think  it  would  be  an  ac- 
ceptable argument;  but  to  argue  gen- 
erally that  he  is  interested  in  the  budget 
when  he  showed  no  such  interest  when 
we  had  a  bill  for  $21  billion  before  this 
body,  does  not  impress  me. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee did  an  excellent  job.  It  Is  high 
time  this  country  began  to  give  some  no- 
tice to  the  development  of  our  resources. 
If  we  do  not  do  this,  our  capacity  to  pay 
the  kind  of  taxes  to  support  this  huge 
budget  in  all  its  respects  will  soon  dry  up. 


I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  turn 
its  back  on  the  committee.  I  support  the 
bill  as  it  is  written. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  wUl  turn  down  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Willums).  We  labored  for  many  days 
on  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill,  as  I 
have  said  before. 

The  expenditure  celling  for  fiscal  year 
1970  contained  in  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1969  has  a  great  deal  of  flexibility.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  portion  of  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  section  401(a)  of  Public  Law 
91_47— the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

since  the  conference  agreement  sets  a 
comprehensive  celling  which  would  be  con- 
tinuously adjustable  based  on  congressional 
actions  or  Inactions  on  budgetary  proposals 
whether  Initiated  by  the  President  or  by  the 
Congress  and  whether  or  not  Inside  or  out- 
side the  April  15  budget  review  totals,  there 
Is  no  necessity  to  exempt  any  area  of  the 
budget  that  Congress  normally  acts  upon 
each  year.  Approval  of  supplemental  appro- 
priations to  meet  existing  unbudgeted  re- 
quirements would  be  the  basis  for  a  corre- 
sponding adjustment  In  the  celling  on  budget 

outlays. 

TITLE   IV 

LIMITA-nON  ON  FISCAL  YEAR   1970 

BUDGET    OUTLAYS 
Sec.  401.  (a)  Expenditures  and  net  lending 
(budget  outlays)  of  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
shall  not  exceed  $191,900,000,000:   Provided. 
That   whenever   action,   or   Inaction,   by   the 
Congress  on  requests  for  appropriations  and 
other   budgetary   proposals   varies   from   the 
President's  recommendations  reflected  In  the 
••Review  of   the   1970  Budget"  appearing  on 
pages  9351-9354  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  16,  1969,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  shall   report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  his  estimate  of  the  effect 
of  such  action  or  Inaction  on  expenditures 
and  net  lending   (budget  outlays),  and  the 
limitation  set  forth   herein  shall   be  corre- 
spondingly adjusted:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Director   of   the  Bureau   of   the   Budget 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress his  estimate  of  the  effect  on  expendi- 
tures and  net  lending   (budget  outlays)   of 
other  actions  by  the  Congress  (whether  Ini- 
tiated by  the  President  or  the  Congress)  and 
the  limitation  set  forth  herein  shall  be  cor- 
respondingly    adjusted:     Provided     further, 
That  net  congressional  actions  or  Inactions 
affecting  expenditures  and   net  lending  re- 
flected in  the  "Review  of  the  1970  Budget" 
shall  not  serve  to  reduce  the  foregoing  lim- 
itation of   $191,900,000,000  unless  and  until 
such  actions  or  Inactions  result  In  a  net  re- 
duction of  $1,000,000,000  below  total  expendi- 
tures and  net  lending  estimated  for  1970  in 
the  •Review  of  the   1970  Budget". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  wUl  vote  down 
the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  com- 
mittee. 

Let  me  say  In  passing  that  the  main 
reason  for  the  provision  of  funds  over 
and  above  the  budget  relates  to  only  one 
item.  The  House  voted,  as  all  of  us  know, 
$600  million  for  water  pollution  control. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mends to  the  Senate  that  $1  billion  be 
provided.  I  know  that  is  money  that  will 


be  well  spent.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  will  be  able  to  allocate  the 
funds  during  the  remainder  of  this  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

I  repeat  my  belief  that  the  committee 
has  done  a  good  Job,  and  I  hope  that  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana with  regard  to  the  point  he  has  made 
in  connection  with  financing  waste  treat- 
ment plants.  The  amount  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  budget  estimate  and 
the  amount  of  the  bill  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  is  roughly  $789  million,  almost 
exactly  the  increase  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  over  the  budget 
estimate  for  water  pollution  control. 

I  think  it  Is  important  that  this  point 
be  made  to  the  Senate,  that  the  Senate 
consider  It  carefully,  and  that  the  Senate 
deliberately  support  or  disapprove  this 
increase. 

Mr.  President,  the  $1  billion  appropria- 
tion included  in  this  legislation  for  the 
Nation's  water  pollution  control  program 
represents  the  culmination  of  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work  by  a  great  many  people. 
It  represents  to  those  of  us  who  have 
lived  with,  developed,  and  maintained  a 
deep  interest  in  this  program  for  many 
years,  a  significant  victory  for  national 
priorities  over  budgetary  expediency. 

Mr.  President,  this  victory  could  not 
have  been  achieved  without  the  dedica- 
tion, the  interest,  or  the  commitment  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee,  Senator 
Ellender. 

Senator  Ellender  promised  to  do  his 
best  to  maintain  a  strong  water  pollu- 
tion control  program,  and  he  has  carried 
out  that  commitment.  Last  year,  when 
nearly  all  domestic  programs  suffered 
from  both  budgetary  and  Appropria- 
tions Committee  cuts,  Senator  El- 
lender achieved  a  Senate  increase 
in  the  water  pollution  construction 
grant  program  of  $22  million.  The 
conference  committee  agreed  on  an 
Increase  of  $11  million  more  than  the 
budget  request  for  water  pollution — 
perhaps  the  most  significant  program  in- 
crease in  any  of  the  national  priority 
programs  last  year.  When  Senator 
BoGGS  and  I  appeared  before  Senator 
Ellender  in  1968,  he  told  us  of  his  desire 
to  see  the  level  of  funding  equal  to  the 
demand  for  water  pollution  construction 
grants. 

The  information  we  had  last  year  was 
inadequate.  The  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act,  at  that  time,  was  effectively  1  year 
old.  The  States  had  not  begun  to  move 
to  assess  their  own  needs — to  date  a  great 
many  States  have  not.  The  demand  for 
construction  grants  as  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  refiected 
budgetary  expediency  more  than  pro- 
gram need. 

This  year  when  Senator  Hoggs  and  I 
joined  the  Citizens  Crusade  for  Clean 
Water  before  Senator  Ellender's  sub- 
committee, the  demand  had  changed. 
Several  additional  major  States  had 
joined  the  list  of  States  with  an  inven- 
tory of  water  pollution  needs.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  the  demand  for  water  pollu- 


tion funds  far  exceeded  the  $214  million 
requested  in  the  President's  budget.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Walter  Hickel  at- 
tested to  this  fact  when  he  indicated 
that  $600  million  could  usefully  be  spent 
In  fiscal  year  1970.  But  the  Citizens 
Ci-usade,  Senator  Boggs.  Senator  Ellen- 
der, and  I  were  not  satisfied  with  that 
pstini&t/G 

Senator  Ellender  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  provide  a  detailed 
estimate  of  the  backlog  of  construction 
grant  applications.  The  Citizens  Crusade 
for  Clean  Water,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  re- 
quested the  Governors  of  all  affected 
States  to  provide  up-to-date  Information 
on  the  amount  of  grant  funds  which 
could  be  effectively  obligated  in  this 
fiscal  year.  The  information  provided  by 
the  Department  and  the  Crusade  In- 
dicated that  more  than  the  authorized 
billion  dollars  could  be  obligated,  that 
the  States  were  moving  faster  than  had 
been  anticipated  and  that  even  a  fully 
funded  program  would  be  inadequate  if 
reimbursable  requirements  were  consid- 
ered. , 

Mr  President,  a  man  with  a  lesser 
commitment  would  have  accepted  the 
initial  information  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  appropriated  an 
amount  equal  to  that  which  was  voted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  man  of  lesser  commitment  would 
have  accepted  budgetary  expediency 
over  national  priorities.  Senator  El- 
lender has  fulfilled  the  faith  of  those  of 
us  who  worked  with  the  Public  Works 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  who  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  support  the  level  of 
appropriation  which  he  thought  could 
be  justifiably  obligated,  and  who  beheved 
that  he  would  work  to  see  that  the  Na- 
tion's water  pollution  program  is  funded 
at  the  level  of  need.  .   ^    , 

In  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
1966.  Congress  pledged  $1  billion  for  fis- 
cal year  1970  for  water  pollution  control. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  Congress  has 
made  an  effort  to  meet  that  commitment. 
That  commitment  was  made  in  1966  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  State  and 
local  efforts  vrtthout  which  we  vrtll  not 
be  able  to  deal  vrtth  the  pollution  of  our 
rivers  and  waterways  in  this  country. 

The  States  have  responded  to  that  in- 
centive. They  have  approved  bond  issues. 
They  have  raised  taxes.  They  have  set 
water  quality  standards  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  would  meet  our  commit- 
ment. „^  ^  , 
Just  this  past  week,  in  my  State  of 
Maine,  the  people  approved  a  bond  is- 
sue of  $50  million— that  Is  $50  per  cap- 
ita^to  meet  the  State's  responsibility 
generated  by  our  action  in  1966. 

That  is  a  lot  of  money  in  Maine,  and 
is  an  indication  of  their  concern  with 
water  pollution.  The  voters  of  Maine 
turned  down  a  highway  bond  issue  ref- 
erendum on  that  very  same  day. 

Concern  for  this  problem  is  sweeping 
the  country.  The  people  are  far  ahead  of 
Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  in 
their  insistence  that  we  deal  with  It. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  see  how  the 
budget  estimate  for  water  pollution  con- 
trol measures  up  to  the  response  the 
States  have  made  to  our  legislation  of 
1966. 
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Under  the  funding  level  of  $214  mil- 
lion proposed  by  the  President,  only  8 
percent  of  current  requirements  could 
be  met.  The  needs  of  12  States  would  be 
met  but  programs  in  38  States  would  be 
underfunded  if  th(  $214  million  provided 
in  the  budget  were  allocated  according 
to  the  formula  in  the  authorizing  act. 
This  is  far  short  of  the  commitment  we 
made  in  1966.  At  H  level  of  $600  million, 
the  figure  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep*- 
resentatives,  only  22  percent  of  nation- 
wide needs  could  be  met.  The  needs  of 
24  States  would  be  met,  but  those  of  26 
would  be  underfunded. 

Even  at  the  full  funding  of  $1  billion, 
only  37  percent  of  the  current  national 
requirements  wouW  be  met.  At  this  level, 
the  needs  of  32  States  would  be  filled  but 
18  would  remain  underfunded. 

The  States  have  assumed  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  would  keep  its 
promise  of  1966  and  on  that  basis  enact 
eCfective  programs. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MDSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  made  a  very  important  state- 
ment. Prom  our  experience  in  New  Jersey 
I  ^ank  -eompletely  to  support  it. 

This  past  Tuesday,  among  other  benef- 
icent accomplishments  made  by  the 
voters  of  New  Jersey,  was  approval  of  a 
referendum  for  pollution  control  based 
upon  the  1966  act  and  dependent  upon 
it  in  the  amount  of  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  action  of  the  New  Jersey  voters, 
and  the  voters  of  Maine,  and  other  ac- 
tions of  the  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try, would  Indicate  the  awakening  reali- 
zation in  this  country  that  its  resources 
are  too  precious  any  longer  to  squander 
them,  ttiat  the  time  has  come  to  tuin 
away  from  the  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment and  to  preserve  and  rehabilitate  It 

The  action  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware,  whom 
I  have  very  often  supported  in  matters 
of  fiscal  Integrity,  If  it  should  succeed 
here,  would  be  most  unfortunate. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  should  like 
to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  whose  actions  in  this 
matter  have  been  highly  responsible  and 
taken  with  the  greatest  of  care. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Ellemder)  Is  a  man  who  is 
as  much  a  pennypincher  as  anyone  I 
know  of  In  this  body.  For  him  to  have 
come  along  with  this  program  of  water 
pollution  control  is  the  best  indication 
in  the  world  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  to  the  Nation. 

I  hope  very  much,  for  that  reason 
specifically,  that  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  will  be  defeated. 

I  pay  my  highest  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  for 
his  actions  in  this  matter  and  on  the 
bill  generally- 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  to  the  tribute  just  paid  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  have 
worked  with  him  In  three  Congresses  now 
on  this  question  of  funding  the  water 
pollution  program.  He  has  always  re- 
fused to  add  any  funds  which  could  not 
be  supported  by  the  facts  as  to  need. 


This  was  the  measure  we  applied  this 
year.  I  have  been  in  touch  with  him 
throughout  the  year  In  connection  with 
this  problem  and  this  program,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  could  not  ask  for  a  more 
effective  fighter  In  any  cause  In  which  I 
believe  than  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr,  Ellender) 

He  has  brought  out  the  full  funding 
figure,  which  I  never  expected  to  get  out 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  He  did 
It  because  he  is  convinced  of  the  need 
for  that  level  of  funding,  and  for  his 
actions  I  pay  honor  to  him  here  this 
afternoon.  I  hope  that  we  will  give  him 
the  support  that  his  hard  work  and  com- 
mitment and  dedication  have  so  richly 
earned  for  him. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  like,  first  of  all, 
to  express  tlie  great  regard  I  have  for  my 
colleague  from  Maine.  I  think,  as  he 
made  his  initial  statement,  it  would  be 
well  to  emphasize  or  underscore  what  he 
said  about  the  voters  in  his  State.  As  I 
understood  my  distinguished  colleague, 
he  spoke  about  their  approving  a  bond 
issue  for  water  pollution  control.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right,  the  second 
one  in  the  last  10  years,  for  $50  million. 
The  earlier  one  was  for  $25  million.  For  a 
State  with  a  population  of  10  million, 
that  would  be  the  equivalent  of  $750 
million. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Did  the  Senator  say  that 
at  nearly  the  same  time  the  people  of  his 
State  rejected  a  liighway  bonding  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  the  people  of  the 
great  State  of  Maine  are  being  very  re- 
sponsible. It  is  this  kind  of  discriminat- 
ing bit  of  judgment  that  I  find  not  in 
evidence  tliis  afternoon.  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  challenge  the  wisdom  of  a  water 
pollution  control  bill.  I  am  in  support  of 
it.  I  think  what  needs  to  be  emphasized, 
however,  is  that  there  Is  great  concern 
throughout  the  country,  and  certainly 
this  administration  Is  very  much  con- 
cerned, over  having  a  balanced  budget. 
If  we  approve  the  bill  before  us,  then  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  a  responsibility,  if 
not  this  afternoon,  then  perhaps  at  some 
later  date,  to  cut  back  an  appropriation 
proposal  that  has  been  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration, in  order  to  accommodate 
the  Increases  that  are  provided  in  the 
bill  before  us. 

I  certainly  could  not  say  where  we 
should  cut  this  bill.  I  think  what  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  saying  Is  that  no  one  would  know  bet- 
ter than  the  Public  Works  Committee 
where  cuts  could  be  made  in  order  to 
assign  the  proper  priorities  to  the 
moneys  we  propose  to  appropriate  here 
this  afternoon. 

It  is  with  that  thought  In  mind  that  I 
shall  be  voting  in  support  of  the  motion 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Included  In 
the  Record  copies  of  telegrams  and  let- 
ters received  from  almost  every  State 
supporting  the  $1  billion  item  for  water 
pollution  control  in  this  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mimlcatlons  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Chakleston,  W.  Va. 
Council  of  State  Govxbnments, 
1735  DeSales  St., 
Washington,  DC: 

Mr.  Norman  Billings  telegram  to  Dr.  N 
H.  Dyer  referred  to  this  agency  for  reply 
your  Item  I;  exact  amount  of  Federal  funds 
not  known  at  this  time.  Legislation  being 
studied  by  legislative  Interim  committee  to 
provide  State  matching  funds  which,  if  passed 
and  funded,  would  require  more  Federal 
funds  than  currently  required  under  straight 
30  percent  Federal  participation.  Your  item 
2;  the  reply  Is  no. 

EOCAR   N.   Hekky, 
Chief,  Dii'ision  of  Water  Resources. 

Pierre.  S.  Dak. 
CouNCii.  or  State  Govern  mints, 
1735  DeSales  St., 
Washington,  DC: 

Response  to  Norman  Billings  wire  on  Fed- 
eral financing  for  P.L.  660.  One — One  million 
from  July  1.  1969,  to  Dec.  31,  1970.  Two— No. 
we  have  always  had  sufficient  funds  avail- 
able. 

Charles  E    Carl. 
Secretary  and  Executive  Officer.  South 

Dakota  Committee  on  Pollution. 

MONTCOMERT.    ALA. 

Council  or  State  GovERNMrNTS, 
1735  DeSales  St., 
Washington.  DC: 

Replying   to  Billings   telegram.   11    million 
could  not  be  expended  between  July  1.  1969 
and  December  31.  1970.  Have  not  been  dis- 
couraged from  submitting  applications. 
Arthur   N.   Bbck, 
Technical  Secretary,  Water  Im- 

proi^ement   Commission. 

DE.S  MoiNFS,  Iowa. 
Council  or  State  Governments. 
1735  DeSales  St., 
Washington.  D  C. 
( Attention  Norman  Billings : ) 

Retel  Oct.  14  1.  On  basis  of  600  million 
dollar  appropriation.  Iowa  would  be  able  to 
fund  all  anticipated  grant  applications  to  De- 
cember 31,  1970. 

2.  Present  Federal  fund  allotment  has  been 
adequate  to  fund  nearly  all  grant  apphca- 
tlons  up  to  present  fiscal  year. 

R.  J.  Sciiliekelman, 
Director.  Wafer  Pollution  Divjiion, 

loua  State  Health  Depa-tnient. 

AlSTIN,  Tix. 

Council  of  .State  OnvrRNMFNTS. 
1735  DeSales  Street.  Washington.  D.C.: 

LJrge  consideration  .ind  support  of  bipar- 
tisan amendment  to  Increase  fiscal  1970  iip- 
proprlatlon  to  $1  billion  as  authorised  by  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  lor 
H.R.  14159. 

Funding  Is  needed  to  control  water  pollu- 
tion and  to  enhance  the  economy  of  Texiis. 
Recent  crises  in  the  municipal  bond  market 
along  with  defeat  of  a  statewide  water  plan 
bond  profKDsal  require  significant  attention 
to  using  and  reusing  water  supplies  already 
available  through  efficient  refineries.  Control 
of  water  quality  through  effective  and  ef- 
ficient waste  treatment  facilities  Is  signifi- 
cantly needed. 

From  the  Inception  of  KP.L.  660  twelve 
years  ago.  more  than  9.500  grants  have  been 
made  which  provide  or  upgrade  the  treat- 
ment of  waste  from  approximately  75  million 
persons — total  Federal  cost  has  been  $1.38 
billion  with  stale  and  local  investment  total- 
ing nearly  $4.7  billion. 

Substantial  lead  time  is  needed  on  waste 
treatment  facilities  planning  and  construc- 
tion; therefore,  continuing  adequately 
funded  commitment  from  Congress  necessary 
ror  adequate  waste  treatment  facilities. 
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In  view  of  these  statistics  and  changing 
conditions  in  Texas,  It  is  recommended  that 
the  1970  appropriation  be  at  a  level  of  one 
billion  dollars  as  authorized  by  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Preston  SMrrH, 
Goi^ernor  of  Texas. 

New  Orlxans,  La. 
Norman  Billings, 
Council  of  State  Governments. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Appears   PL.   660   allocation   of   4   million 
under    continuing    resolution    adequate    for 
fiscal  70.  High  interest  rates  are  severely  cur- 
tailing  projects  and   cast   some  uncertainty 
on  prospects  for  utilizing  the  full  4  million 
however  a  substantial  improvement  in  bond 
markets  could  stimulate  grant  needs  higher 
than  are  now  anticipated  In  our  state  P.L. 
660  applications  have  not  been  appreciably 
discouraged  for  lack  of  Federal  funds. 
John  E.  Trtco, 
Director.      Bureau      of      Environmental 
Health,     Louisiana     State     Board     of 
Health. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Council  of  State  Governments, 
Washington,  DC  : 

In  regards  mass  water  pollution  control 
program  «1  can  expend  32  miUlon  dollars 
between  July  1st  1969  and  December  31st 
1970  of  PL660  fund  #2  state  pre-flnance 
Federal  grant.  Federal  grant  pre  finance  to 
date  14  million  dollars. 

T.  C.  McMann, 
Director  of  Division,   WPC  Mass   Water 
Resource  Commission. 

Harrisburo,  Pa. 
Council  or  State  Governments, 
1735  DeSales  Street, 
Washington,  DC: 

In  accordance  with  request  from  Norman 
Billings,  acting  chairman.  Interstate  Confer- 
ence on  Water  Problems,  information  con- 
cerning Pennsylvania's  sewerage  construction 
grants  under  Public  Law  660  follows:  1.  If 
availability  of  Federal  funds  not  a  limiting 
factor  we  could  expend  $76.3  million  between 
July  1,  1969  and  December  31,  1970.  This  In- 
cludes repayment  of  $20  million  to  State  for 
State  advances  and  50%  Federal  grant  pay- 
ments to  eligible  projects.  2.  Many  munici- 
palities, especially  smaller  onee,  have  been 
reluctant  to  submit  applications  as  result  of 
awareness  of  lack  of  Federal  funds.  No  esti- 
mate available. 

Wesley  E.  Gilbertson, 
Deputy     Secretary     for     Environmental 
Protection. 

Indiana   Stream   Pollution   Con- 
trol  Board, 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Council  or  State  Governments, 
2735  DeSales  Street, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Question  1.  Estimate  Indiana  could  match 
(257c)  and  expand  $13  million  in  Federal 
funds  between  July  1,  1969,  and  December 
31,  1970.  Applications  for  fiscal  1970  total  135 
requesting  $44,264,900;  Federal  grants  and 
State  grants  totaling  $22,018,721  one  of 
Indiana's  criteria  for  priority  is  submissions 
of  completed  plans  and  specifications  and  49 
applicants  have  complied  question  2  to  a 
limited  degree.  No  estimate  available. 

B.  A.  Poole, 
Technical  Secretary. 

South  Carolina  PoLXtrriON  Control 

AtJTHORlTT, 

Columbia,  S.C. 
Council  of  State  Governments, 
7735  DeSales  St.,  Washington.  D.C. 

Reference  Norman  Biumgs.  acting  chair- 
man. Interstate  Conference  on  Water  Prob- 
lems, eighth  floor,  Stevens  T.  Mason  Building, 
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Lansing,  Mich.  4892.  No.  1  twelve  million 
Federal  dollars  expendable  between  July  ist, 
1969  and  December  31st,  1970.  If  no  limiting 
factor  No.  2  yes.  No  estimate. 

W.  T.  Linton, 
Executive  Director. 

Charl,eston,  W.  Va. 
Council  or  State  Governments, 
i735  DeSales  St..  Washington,  DC. 

DL660  funds  are  administered  in  West  Vir- 
ginia by  E.  N.  Henry,  chief,  Water  Resources 
Division,  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources.  Your 
request  has  been  referred  to  his  office. 

N.  H.  Dter, 
Stote  Director  of  Health. 

Tennessee  Stream  Polhttion  Con- 
trol Board, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Council   of   State    Governments. 
1735    DeSales    St..    Washington,    DC. 

1.  Tennessee  could  expend  $39  million  Fed- 
eral grants  for  present  applications  on  file 
and  expects  applications  for  at  least  $31  mil- 
lion more  by  April  1970  for  next  year  grants. 
2.  At  least  the  $31  million  grant  applications 
have  been  discouraged. 

S.  Leart  Jones. 
£xecufti'c  Secretary. 

Mississippi    Air    and    Water    Pollu- 
tion Control  Commission, 

Jackson,  Miss. 
Council   of   State   Governments, 
i735    DeSales    St.,     Washington,    D.C. 

October  14  telegram  to  Mississippi  State 
Board  of  Health  referred  this  agency  for  re- 
ply. Response  to  questions  as  follows:  (1)  No 
immediate  estimate  but  doubtful  we  could 
expend  our  portion  of  $600,000,000  allocation. 

(2)    No. 

Robert  S.  Wright, 

Elective  Secretary. 

New      Mexico      Water      Quality 
Control  Commission, 

Sante  Fe,  N.  Mei. 
Norman  Billings, 
Council  of  State  Gcyvernments, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Below  Is  response  to  your  telegram  of 
October  15,  1969,  7:53  a.m. 

1.  There  are  about  five  projects  underway 
to  be  completed  by  December  31,  1970,  at  a 
Federal  dollar  commitment  of  about  $400,000. 
No  additional  projects  are  planned  or  needed. 

2.  No.  New  Mexico  has  not  been  discour- 
aged from  submitting  applications  because 
of  lack  of  Federal  funds. 

3.  Additional  information— 100  percent  of 
all  sewered  communities  in  New  Mexico  have 
secondary  sewage  treatment.  Additional  Fed- 
eral dollars  under  Public  Law  660  are  not 
needed  in  New  Mexico  unless  additional  per- 
centages can  be  given  or  funds  for  operation 
can  be  obtained. 

John  R.  Wright, 
Executive  Secretary. 

State  Department  of  Water  and 
Air  Resources, 

Raleigh,  NC 
CouNcn.  op  State  Governments. 
1735DeSaUsSt., 
Washington,  D.C: 

Recently  proposed  $600  million  for  appro- 
prlatlon  for  P  L  660  grants  adequate  to  meet 
North  Carolina's  needs  between  July  1,  1969 
and  December  31,  1970. 

E.  C.  Hubbard, 
Assistant  Director. 

Division  or  Environmental 

Protection. 
Madison.  Wis. 
CotXNCiL  OF  State  Governments, 
1735  DeSales  St.,  Washington,  D.C: 

Wisconsin  each  year  applies  for,  uses  all 
available  FWPCA  funds. 

In  response  to  questions:  (1)  $24.7  mil- 
lion of  Federal  grants  could  be  utilized  in 


Wisconsin  dtu-lng  fiscal  year  1970;  (2)  we 
accept  all  applications  and  have  certified  23 
to  proceed  under  reimbursement  in  addition 
to  thoce  proceeding  with  grants.  Additional 
grant  funds  are  urgently  needed  In  Wis- 
consin. 

Thomas  G  Francos, 

Administrator . 

Kentucky  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Commission, 

Frankfort,  Ky. 
Council  of  State  Governments, 
173S  DeSales  St., 
Washington,  D.C: 

Regarding  telegram  of  Norman  Billings  this 
date  question  No.  1  Information  not  avail- 
able question  No.  2  No. 

Ralph  C,  Pickard, 
Executive  Director. 

% 

Michigan  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission, 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Council  or  State  Governments, 
1735  DeSales  St., 
Washington.  D.C: 

Supporting  data  for  present  Senate  hear- 
ings to  jusUfy  Increase  over  $600  million  for 
PL.  660  Is  as  follows: 

1.  If  availability  of  Federal  funds  were  not 
a  limiting  factor;  $248  million  for  some  224 
projects  would  be  required  In  Michigan  be- 
tween July  1,  1969  and  December  31,  1970. 

2.  In  the  past,  experience  has  shown  that 
only  a  fractfon  of  the  grant  requests  could 
be  funded.  In  1968  Michigan  was  discouraged 
from  submitting  applications  for  approxi- 
mately $170  million  worth  of  construction 
costs  because  of  lack  of  Federal  funds. 

Ralph  Purdy. 
Executive  Secretary. 

Water   and   Air   Resources  Com- 
mission or  Delaware, 

Dover,  Del. 
Council  or  State  Governments, 
i735  DeSales  St.,  Washington,  D.C: 

The  600  million  for  PL660  program  is  man- 
datory If  Congress  Is  serious  In  its  1967 
clean  waters  act  that  our  streams  be  cleaned 
up  by  1972.  The  States  made  commitments 
based  on  the  authorized  appropriation  Con- 
gress should  not  expect  the  States  to  meet 
the  five  year  goal  unless  the  funds  of  at  least 
600  million  are  provided.  With  this  amount 
Delaware  can  accomplish  its  goal  of  clean 
streams  within  the  approved  time. 

John  C.  Bryson. 

Utah  State  Division  of  Health, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
Council  or  State  Governments. 
1735  DeSales  St..  Washington,  D.C: 

Following  are  answers  to  your  questions 
wired  to  us  today.  No.  1  less  than  present 
allotment  No.  2  No. 

Lynn  M.  Thatcher. 

Missouri  Water  Pollution  Board. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Council  or  State  Governments, 
J735  DeSales  St..  Washington.  DC. 

Missouri  cities  could  use  $50,212,900  Fed- 
eral dollars  between  July  1,  1969  and  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970.  Our  State  has  been  discouraged 
from  submitting  applications  for  Federal 
assistance  because  of  the  lack  of  Federal 
funds.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
$25  miUlon  in  Federal  funds  cotUd  have  been 
used  if  funds  were  available  in  the  past. 
Jack  K.  Smfth, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Minnesota     Pollution     Control 
Agency, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Council  of  State  Governments, 
i735  DeSaUs  St.,  Washington.  D.C: 

Minnesota,  this  fiscal  year,  has  sewage 
treatment  projects  ready  for  construction  to 
utilize  16.9  million  dollars  of  Federal  grant 
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in  aid  with  an  additional  late  request  of  two 
million  dollars  for  Duluth  totaling  18.9  mil- 
lion dollars.  Expected  allocation  to  Mln- 
nesota  under  administration  appropriation 
18  3.9  million  dollars.  Under  600  million  dol- 
lar appropriation  Minnesota  ahare  would  be 
eleven  million  dollars.  Dnder  one  billion  dol- 
lar appropriation,  the  Minnesota  share  would 
be  18.4  million  dollars.  Minnesota  could  use 
higher  appropriations.  Some  out-state  com- 
munities have  been  discouraged  because  of 
lack  of  I'ederaJ  funds.  No  estimate  of  amount, 
would  be  small.  Minnesota  has  always  bad 
more  projects  than  Federal  grant  money 
available. 

John  p.  Badalich, 

Executive  Director. 

State  Watek  ResooHces  Control  Board. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 
CooNCiL  or  State  Governments, 
1735   DeSalea  St..  Washington.  DC. 

Reference  telegram  to  H.  B.  Foster.  Cali- 
fornia Dept.  of  Public  Health,  regarding  PL 
84-660  fund  Increase. 

Response  to  your  questions  as  follows: 

1.  Between  July  1,  1969  and  December  31. 
1970,  the  State  of  California  could  use  $100 
million  In  Federal  grant  monies  to  fund 
current  projects  oa  fiscal  year  1969-70.  pri- 
ority listing  and  eartlmated  need  from  July  1 
to  December  31,  1970. 

a.  Adequate  Information  not  available  to 
determine  applicants  that  may  be  dlscour- 
Bffed  fpom  filing  because  of  lack  of  Federal 
funds. 

Jerome  B  Gii-Bert, 

Executive  Officer. 

S.  Dak.  Committee  on  Pollution. 

Pierre.  S.  Dak. 
CocNCiL  or  State  Governments 
1735  DeSales  St..  Wastitngton.  DC. 

Response  to  Norman  BUUngs  wire  on  Fed- 
eral financing  for  PL660:  one — »1,000.000.00 
from  July  1,  1969  to  Dec.  31,  1970  Two— no 
we  have  always  had  sufficient  funds  avail- 
able. 

Charles  E  Carl, 
Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 

Boise,  Idaho. 
CouNcn.  or  State  Governments. 
1735  DeSales  St..  Wasliington,  DC. 

Answer  to  Mr.  Norman  Billing's  first  ques- 
tion Is  •2,305,000.  Answer  to  second  question 
Is  no. 

Terhtil  O  Carver.  M.D  , 

Administrator  of  Health. 

New  Hampshire  Water  Supply  .^ND 

Pollution  Control  Commission, 

Concord,  N.H. 
Council  or  State  Govkrnmemts. 
1735  DeSales  Street,  Washington,  D.C.: 

In  response  to  question  included  In  your 
telegram  of  October  15.  1969:  1.  Between 
July  1.  1969,  and  December  31,  1970.  $9,600,000 
Federal  dollars  could  be  expended  If  available. 
2.  All  Federal  funds  for  1970  tlscal  year  now 
committed,  .\ppllcatlons  now  on  hand  for 
$5,800,000  In  Federaa  aid  with  no  funds  avail- 
able from  FWPCA. 

WlLLI,'\M  A.  Healet. 

Executive  Director. 

Water  Pollution 
CoWthol  Commission. 

Olympia,  Wash. 
Council  or  State  Oovkrnmfnts. 
1735  DeSales  Street,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Washington  State  pre;,eiuly  h.us  an  un- 
funded backlog  of  Public  I.«iw  668  Rrant  ap- 
plications in  the  amount  of  $10.7  million  It 
Is  anticipated  that  817.3  million  will  be  re- 
quested before  December  31,  1970  for  a  total 
of  $28  million.  Washington  -State  h:is  not  been 
discouraged  from  submitting  applications 
for  construction  grants  we  have  lively  pur- 
sued construction  on  a  reimbursement  basis. 
James   P.   Behlke, 

Director. 


Arizona  Stats 
Department  or  Health  , 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Council  or  State  Oovernments, 
173S  DeSaUs  Street,  WasMnffton,  D.O.: 

In  answer  to  your  wire  of  October  14  we 
wish  to  Inform  you  that  the  current  alloca- 
tions of  Public  Law  660  have  been  adequate 
to  meet  the  demand  in  Arizona  and  we  antic- 
ipate that  they  will  be  adequate  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Joseph  E.  Oer, 

Director. 

Pollution  Controi,  Commission. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Council  or  State  Governments. 
J735  DeSales  Street.  Washington,  DC: 

In  re  telegram  from  Norman  Billings  dated 
October  14,  1969.  Answers  to  questions  are  aa 
follows:  1.  Approximately  $8  million.  2.  Yes, 
approximately  $3  million.  Present  allotment 
toUUs  $2.8  million  while  new  requests  and 
Increases  to  existing  grants  total  $5.2  million, 

Andy  Sacret. 

Division  or  Health  and 

Medical  Services, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Council  of  .State  Governments. 
7735  DeSales  St..  Washington,  D.C.: 

Wyoming  h.^B  operated  with  surplus  con- 
struction grant  funds  since  the  first  year 
of  the  program  presently  returning  approxi- 
mately one  million  dollars  per  year  to 
FWPCA. 

L.  J.  Cohen,  M.D 

S   Dak.  Committee  on  Pollution. 

Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
Council  or  State  Governments. 
7735  DeSales  St..  Washington.  DC: 

Response  to  Norman  Billings  wire  on  Fed- 
eral financing  for  PL  660:  One— $1  million 
from  July  1,  1969  to  Dec.  31.  1970.  Two — No 
we  have  always  had  sufficient  funds  arall- 
able. 

Charles  E.  Carl, 
Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 

Department  op  Health, 

Richmond,  Va. 
Council  of  State  Governments. 
1735  DeSales  St.,  Washington,  D.C.: 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  from  alloc.itlons 
under  PL  660  handled  by  State  Water  Control 
Board  am  forwarding  your  telegram  to  that 
agency. 

E.  C.  Meredith. 

Directcyr. 

Division  or  Environmental 

Protection. 
AfadJ50Ti,  Wis. 
Council  of  -State  Govfrnments, 
1735  DeSales  St.,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Wisconsin  each  year  applied  for  USIS  all 
available  PWPC  funds  In  respxjnse  to  ques- 
tions (1)  $24.7  minion  of  Federal  grants 
ooiild  l)e  utilized  In  Wisconsin  during  FY 
1970:  (2)  we  accept  all  .ippllcatlons  and  have 
certified  23  to  proceed  under  reimbursement 
In  addition  to  those  proceeding  with  grants. 
Additional  grant  funds  are  urgently  needed 
In  Wisconsin. 

Thomas  G    Francos, 

Administrator. 

Rhode     Island     Department     or 
Health. 

Proijdcnce,    R.I. 

Mr    Norman  Billings, 

Acting   Chairman.   Intrrstatr   Conference  on 
Water  Problems.  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernment!'. Wa.iliington,  DC  : 
1.   $7,000,000    In    Federal    grants    for   water 
pollution  control  could  be  exp-inded  In  Rhode 
Island  If  available  between  July  1,  1969  and 
December  31,  1970 

2  No  indication  that  Kick  of  Federal  assist- 
ance has  discouraged  application  for  same. 
Joseph    E.    Cannon,  M  D., 

Director. 


Missouai  Water  Pollution  Board, 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Council  of  Stat«  Oovkbniients, 
Washington,  DC: 

Missouri  cities  could  use  $50,212,900  Fed- 
eral dollars  between  July  1,  1909  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970.  Our  State  has  been  discouraged 
from  submitting  applications  for  Federal  as- 
sistance because  of  the  lack  of  Federal  funds 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  $2S  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  could  have  been  used  If 
funds  were  available  In  the  past. 

Jack  K.   Smith, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Department     or     Environ  mental 
Quality, 

Portland,    Oreg. 
Council  or  State  Governments, 
Washington,  DC: 

Re  telegram  from  Norman  BUUnga  10-15- 
69:  (1)  Total  eligible  cost  of  grant  appUca- 
tlons  on  file  for  fiscal  year  1970  Is  $45  million. 
At  30  percent  Federal  participation  $13- 
500.000  In  Federal  funds  would  be  re- 
quired to  fund  project  and  start  construction 
before  December  31,  1970.  (2)  We  are  not 
aware  that  lack  of  Federal  funds  has  dis- 
couraged local  governments  from  submitting 
applications. 

Ely  J.   Weathersbee, 

Deputy  Director. 

Rhode     Island     Department     of 
Health, 

Providence,   R.l. 
Council  or  State  Governments, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

1.  $7,000,000  In  Federal  grants  for  water 
pollution  control  could  be  expended  In  Rhode 
Island  if  available  between  July  1,  1969  and 
December  31,  1970. 

2.  No  Indication  that  lack  of  Federal  assist- 
ance has  discouraged  applications  for  same 

Joseph  E.  Cannon,  M.D., 

Director. 

Bismarck.  N.  Dak. 
Council  or  State  Governments. 
Washington,  DC: 

N.  Dak.  does  have  adequate  funds  with 
present  construction  grant  allocations  under 
PL  660.  However,  we  urge  the  Increase  to  600 
million  as  it  is  recognized  that  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  States  do  not  receive  adequate 
funds  to  meet  the  demands  from  applica- 
tions received. 

James  R.  Amos,  M.D., 
"''  State  Health  Officer. 

Carson  City,  Nev. 
Norman  Billings, 
Council  of  State  Governments, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

1.  There  are  five  projects  on  hand  in  Ne- 
vada which  have  been  processed  asking  for 
3.6  million  dollars  of  PL-660  funds  Two  ;ire 
being  delayed  because  of  lack  of  funds.  There 
are  17  additional  projects  asking  for  1.5  mil- 
lion in  PL-660  funds.  They  are  In  planning 
stages  and  intend  to  be  under  construction 
by  December  31,  1970.  Total  of  5.1  million 
dollars  needed  for  period  July  1,  1969 
through  December  31,  1970. 

2.  Nevada  has  not  been  discouraged  from 
submitting  requests  although  these  requests 
have  t>een  curtailed  because  municipalities 
knew  funds  were  not  available. 

Karl  R.  Harris, 
Dirrrtor.  Health  Welfare  and  Rehabilitation. 

October  15.  1969. 

Deane:  Mr  T.  A.  Fillpl  Secretary  of  the 
Nebraska  Water  Pollution  Control  Council, 
called  and  rapidly  replied  to  the  "BllUngs" 
tflegrain 

Fortunately,  you  had  explained  some  of 
it  to  me.  but  he  said  that  his  telegram  read 
"Increase  over  $600  million." 

Anywav.  vou  may  have  to  call  him  back 
at  Area  402,  473-1484,  but  this  la  the  gist 
of  his  remarks: 
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•Nebraska  could  live  very  happily  with 
«600  million.  This  would  leave  about  W.112.- 
400^  This  means  that  Nebraska  would 

have  about  $15  million  construcUon  funda. 
Actually  Omaha  could  use  it  all.  but  can^ 
get  the  funds  because  Its  credit  Is  not  good 

"Thf^^main  problem  In  Nebraska  U  ■local 
conditions  Local  conditions  mean  that  the 
localities  are  awaiUng  state  grants  from  the 
legislature  .  .  .  they  are  silting  back  saying 
It  is  up  to  the  legislature.  H^»=„-t 

On  the  hunch  that  some  of  this  doesn  t 
make  sense,  I  offered  that  you  may  wish  to 
tall  him  back  at  our  expense.  The  number  Is 
m  para.  3  above.  ^  ^ 

COUNCIL  or  State  Governments. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Be  telegram  from  Norman  Billings  our 
reply  to  the  questions  Is  as  follows  1  HawaU 
can  commit  but  not  expend  4,000,000  do  lar. 
of  Federal  funds  for  PL  660  between  July  1, 
1969  and  December  31.  1970.  2  yes  approxi- 
mately 1.300,000  dollars. 

Walter  B.  Quinsenberry,  Mjj.. 

Director  of  Health. 

Georgia    Water  Qualitt 

CONTROL  Board, 

Atlanta,  Go. 
Council  of  State  Governments, 
Woshtmrton,  D.C.: 

AttenUon:  Norman  Billings,  acting  chair- 
man later-state  conference  on  water  prob- 
lems 8th  fioor.  Stevens  T.  Mason  Bldg.,  Lans- 
ing Michigan.  Responding  to  questions  in 
your  telegram  of  October  14th,  we  advise  as 
follows:  ,       ,  , 

1  Georgia  could  expend  approximately 
$35  million  In  federal  grant  money  between 
July  1.  1969  and  December  31,  1970. 

2.  City  and  county  governments  have  been 
discouraged  from  developing  abatement  pro- 
grams and  applying  for  federal  construction 
grants  because  of  the  gap  between  federal 
funds  authorized  and  federal  funds  appropri- 
ated It  Is  estimated  that  an  additional  $25 
million  in  grant  applications  would  have 
been  filed  last  fiscal  year.  If  authorized  fed- 
eral funds  had  been  appropriated. 

John  H.  Venable,  M.D., 

Chairman. 

Division  of  Health, 

Jacksonville.  Fla. 
Council  of  State  Governments, 
Washington,  DC: 

Re-senate  hearings  on  P.L.  660  fund  ap- 
propriations   increase,    the    following    com- 
ments are  offered  for  Florida:   (1)   for  FY  70 
Florida  could  use  at  least  30  million  dollars. 
Bond    market    Improvement    would    permit 
use  of  federal  funds  In  excess  of  35  million 
dollars.  Anticipated  state  assistance  funding 
to  be  considered  by  legislature  could  mate- 
rially Increase  federal  funds  utilization   (2) 
federal    fund    limitations    have    discouraged 
certification   by   the   state   to   federal   agency 
of  projects.  For  FY  59  difference  between  re- 
quested funds  and  available  amount  was  In 
excess  of  11  million  dollars.  For  FY  70  the  dis- 
parity  If   original   budget  request  Is  main- 
tained would  be  30  million,  and  If  proposed 
600    million    Is    appropriated,    the    amount 
would    be    15    million    dollars.    Please    refer 
future  requests  for  Information  on  Pi.  660  to 
Vincent    D.    Patton,    Department   of    Air    & 
Water  Pollution  Control,  Tallahassee. 
Wilson  T.  Owder,  M  J3., 

Director. 


Division  of  Pure  Waters. 

Albany,  N.Y. 
Council  of  State  Governments, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  following  answers  are  In  response  to 
the  telegram  from  Norman  BllUngs,  acting 
chairman.  Interstate  conference  on  water 
problems. 


1  Our  latest  estimates  Indicate  that  If  New 
York  State  could  avail  ItseU  of  the  maximum 
Federal  grants  for  the  construcUon  of  sewage 
treatment  works,  $847  million  of  Federal 
funds  can  be  obligated  and  utlUzed  prior  to 
December   31,    1970. 

2.  Due  to  the  billion  dollar  bond  Issue 
approved  by  the  voters  of  the  State  of  New 
York  the  State  h^is  been  able  to  profinance 
funds  unavailable  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Therefore,  due  to  this  policy  no  project 
applications  have  been  delayed  due  to  the 
-shortage  of  Federal  funds. 

Eugene  F.  Seebald, 

Associate  Director. 

State  op  Alaska, 

Juneau.  Ala.ika. 
Council  of  State  Governments, 
Wab.hington,  D.C.: 

Re  your  telegram.  Encourage  support  of 
appropriations  for  full  billion  authorized. 
Question  1:  Alaska  could  use  three  million 
federal  dollars. 

2  Although  no  discouragement  to  date, 
anticipate  pressure  to  meet  1972  deadline  set 
lor  waste  ueatment  In   Alaska  community. 

J.  W.  Bettt, 
Commissioner,   Department.   Health   and 
Welfare. 

Division  of  Clean  Air  and  Water, 

Trenton,  N.J. 
Council  or  State  Governments, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

New  Jersey  has  115.6  million  dollars  worth 
of  eligible  sewerage  projects  either  already 
certified  to  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  and  not  funded,  or  proj- 
ects which  have  been  completed  through 
the  design  phase.  Additional  to  these  there 
Is  an  estimated  38  million  dollars  worth  of 
treatment  projects  currently  under  design 
and  which  are  scheduled  for  design  comple- 
tion in  time  for  funding  before  the  end  of 
calendar  year  1970.  It  is  thought  that  a  sig- 
nificant volume  of  design  work  has  pro- 
ceeded slowly  If  at  all  on  account  of  ap- 
parent Inability  to  finance  the  construction 
If  financial  problems  can  be  resolved.  New 
Jersey  Is  in  a  high  state  of  readiness  to 
build.  On  November  4,  New  Jersey  voters 
will  decide  on  a  State  bond  Issue  referendum 
which  would  provide  242  million  dollars  In 
State  grants  of  25  percent  of  eligible  proj- 
ects. We  believe  it  will  be  approved. 
Richard  J.  Sullivan, 

Director. 

Dlparimlnt  of  Public  Health, 

Washington,  D  C. 
Cou.N-ciL  or  State  Governments, 
Washington.    D.C.: 

The  District  of  Columbia  will  be  eligible 
for  an  estimated  61.35  million  dollars  In 
PL  660  funds  during  the  period  July  1,  1969 
to  December  31,  1970.  This  sum  represents 
an  estimated  project  cost  of  111.55  million 
dollars.  From  July  1,  1966  to  June  30,  1969 
the  DC.  Department  of  Public  Health  did 
not  withhold  any  grant  applications  due  to 
a  lack  of  Federal  grant  funds.  During  that 
period  projecu  eligible  for  $8,115,560  In  Fed- 
eral funds  were  submitted  to  FWPCA.  Grant 
offers  for  these  projects  toUl  $5,028,840. 
Malcolm  C.  Hope, 

Associate  Director 

Environmental  Health  Services, 

Topeka,  Kans. 
Response  to  Norman  Billings,  Acting  Chair- 
man,   Interstate    Conference    on    Water 
Problems. 
Council  or  State  Governments, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

State  of  Kansas  l.«  In  an  unusual  position 
due  to  fact  we  have  had  water  pollution 
control  program  for  60  years  and  little  or 
no  backlog  of  construction  needs. 

Kansas  currently  receives  $2,800,000  per 
year    in    construction    grant    funds.    This 


amount  is  approximately  equal  to  our  needs 
for  30'*  grant  funds. 

Kansas  does  not  have  State  grants.  Leg- 
islation Is  proposed  for  early  1970  and  11 
passed  and  funded  would  enable  us  to  use 
approximately  $6  million  Federal  funds 
under  present  program.  The  proposed  In- 
crease of  total  Pi.  660  grants  to  $«00  mil- 
lion would  provide  an  estimated  $7i  mil- 
lion to  Kansas  which  would  take  care  of  all 
anticipated  needs  within  present  program 
allowances. 

Melville  W.  Gray,  P.E. 
Acting  Chief  Engineer  and  Director. 

Illinois  Santtary  Water  Board, 

Springfield.  IV 
Council  op  State  Governments, 
Washington,  DC: 

Assume  Federal  funds  not  limiting.  Illinois 
needs  53  million  through  1&70.  Current  grant 
requests  total  55  million  at  30  percent.  No 
applications  for  fiscal  year  1970  funds 
processed  to  date  due  to  delay  In  Federal 
action  and  uncertainty  regarding  local  funds 
needed.  Some  25  million  request  Immedlate- 

Iv  pending. 

C.  W.  Klassen, 
Technical  Secretary. 

Montana    State    Department    or 
Health. 

Helena,  Mont..  October  20,  1969. 
Council  of  State  Governments, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

With  the  Interest  rates  4n  excess  of  our 
legal  limits  and  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  relative  to  Louisiana  revenue  bonds, 
such  decision  also  effecting  Montana,  we 
anticipate  a  practical  shutdown  of  all  sewage 
treatment  construction  until  the  1971  legisla- 
ture meets  to  change  our  existing  laws. 
Present  amount  of  money  allocated  will  be 
more  than  sufficient  for  us.  We  have  not 
been  discouraged  from  Eubmlttlng  applica- 
tions for  Federal  assistance.  The  State  has 
been  returning  unused  money. 

C.  W.  BaiNCK. 

Director, 
Dni^ion  of  Environmental  Sanitation. 

Tennessee     League     of     Women 
Voters, 

Nashville.  Tenn..  October  16.  1969. 
Rp:    Ammunition  from  Tennessee  regarding 
funds  needed  for  construction  of  sewflge 
treatment  plants. 
Council  of  State  Governments. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Priority  list  of  projects  approved  for  grants 
by  the  Stream  Pollution  Control  Board  list 
26  projects  with  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
$81,044  048.  Amount  needed  for  33  per  cent 
grants  for  these  proJecU  Is  $24,286,573.  (Ten- 
nessee's allocation  for  construction  grants 
If  the  $600  million  appropriation  remains  Is 
given  at  $11,900,000.)  The  bleak  picture  Is 
complicated  by  our  state  appropriating  J2.2 
million  which  means  that  the  top  priority 
projects  on  the  list  must  get  55  percent  of 
their  total  cost  from  this  allocation  for  the 
whole  state.  Its  a  bleak  plctiu-e  from  our 
state. 

The  above  figures  are  from  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  the  Stream  Pollution  Control 
Board. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  John  W.  Wade. 
Water  Resources  Chutrrian 

State  of  Louisiana, 
Stream  Control  Commission. 
Baton  Rouge.  La.,  October  14. 19GP. 
Hon    ALLEN  B.  EXlendeh, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works. 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Sir:  The  AssoclaUon  of  State  and  In- 
terstate Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tors strongly  urges  that  the  one  billion  dol- 
lar appropriation  be  approved  for  financing 
municipal    waste    treatment    grants.    States 
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with  prefinancing  procedures  and  the  back- 
log of  treatment  plante  now  being  planned 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  use  the  entire 
amount  of  this  appropriation. 

Thanking  you  for   your   consideration   In 
this  matter,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  A.  LaPleub, 
President,     \s*ociation    of    State    and 
Interstate    Water   Pollution  Control 
Administrators. 


State    Board   or   Health. 
Indianapolis,   Ind..   October   16,   1969. 
Council  or  State  Governments, 
Washington,  DC: 

On  October  15  after  repeated  attempts  to 
reach  Western  Union  (no  one  answered  the 
phone)  to  send  the  following  wire.  I  tele- 
phoned It  to  Mr.  Conrad  of  the  Council  of 
State  GovernmentB.  He  asked  that  I  confirm 
the  information  by  wire  on  October  16  This 
has  been  done.  The  wire  follows: 

Question  1.  Elstlmate  Indiana  could  matrh 
(25'''o)  and  expend  «13  million  In  federal 
funds  between  July  1,  1969  and  December  31. 
1970.  Applications  for  fiscal  1970  total  135, 
requesting  $44,264,900  federal  granU  and 
state  granU  totaling  $22,018,721.  One  of  In- 
diana's criteria  for  priority  is  .submission  of 
completed  plans  and  specifications,  and  49 
applicants  have  compiled. 

Question  2.  To  a  limited  degree — no  esti- 
mate avsllable.      | 

I  B    A    Poole. 

Technical    Seiretary.    Indiana    Stream 
Pollution    Control    Board. 

State  Department  or  Health. 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  October  16,  1969. 
Council  of  State  Governments. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  reply  to  the  telegram  of 
October  14,  1969  from  Mr.  Norman  Billings, 
Acting  Chairman,  Interstate  Conference  on 
Water  Problems,  Lajislng,  Michigan,  we  are 
enclosing  a  copy  of  an  Identical  letter  which 
has  been  sent  to  Oklahoma's  Congressional 
Delegation   on   this   date,   encouraging   their 


support  for  $000  million  appropriations  for 
the  waste  treatment  construction  grants  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Wat«r  Pollution  Oontrol 

Act. 

Sincerely. 

A.  B.  Coltab.  M.D., 
Commissioner  of  Health. 

State  Department  or  Health. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  October  16,  1969. 
Hon   Fred  R.  Harris. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  It  has  been  called  to 
our  attention  that  the  Congress  Is  consider- 
ing legislation  which  will  Increase  the  ap- 
propriation under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  from  $214  million  to  $600 
million  and  that  such  an  allocation  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
October  8.   1969 

Records  of  this  office  developed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  sewage 
treatment  construction  grants  program 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Indicate  that  the  City  of  Oklahoma  City 
has  recently  voted  $37  million  and  the  City 
of  Tulsa  has  vcted  In  excess  of  $16  million 
for  sewerage  improvements,  and  that  most  of 
this  construction  will  be  eligible  for  grants 
under  current  criteria.  When  these  antici- 
pated five-year  programs  for  Oklahoma  City 
and  Tulsa  are  combined  with  the  forecasts 
for  the  rest  of  the  state.  It  Is  apparent  that 
Oklahoma's  allocation  under  the  current  ap- 
propriation of  $214  million  will  need  to  be 
substantially  Increased  to  maintain  planned 
municipal  waste  facilities  on  schedule  over 
the  next  five  years. 

The  $600  million  now  being  considered  ap- 
pears to  be  reasonably  consistent  with  Okla- 
homa's needs  as  Indicated  at  this  time.  De- 
pending on  the  number  of  new  projects 
which  might  be  generated  through  the  avail- 
ability of  construction  funds,  planned  proj- 
ect construction  may  be  speeded  up  to  meet 
water  fxjllutlon  control  needs  at  earlier  dates 
than  planned  and  to  take  advantage  of  In- 
creasing construction  costs. 

During  recent   years,  actions  by  the  Con- 
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gress  In  water  pollution  control  and  other 
environmental  programs  has  stimulated 
great  public  concern  and  Interest,  which  is 
being  reflected  In  public  support  of  programs 
in  OUahcMna. 

Your  continued  support  of  these  programs 
Is  needed  and  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

A.  B.  COLYAR.  M.D  . 
Commissioner  of  Health 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  shall  comment  only  briefly.  I  do 
not  take  a  back  seat  in  my  interest  in 
water  and  air  pollution.  Certainly  we  are 
all  Interested  In  that  problem.  We  are  all 
Interested  In  motherhood,  too.  I  could 
name  a  lot  of  other  favorite  topics  on 
which  we  could  all  agree. 

The  only  point  I  make  is  that  If  the 
Senate  is  going  to  hold  the  budget  to 
$192  billion  it  will  have  to  establish  prior- 
ities. As  we  increase  expenditures  In  one 
area  we  have  to  offset  them  by  decreases 
in  others. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  much  was 
said  in  the  earlier  colloquy  about  the 
great  interest  of  our  colleagues  concern- 
ing air  and  water  pollution.  We  are  all 
interested  in  that  subject.  However,  lest 
there  be  a  misunderstanding  that  the 
pending  bill  and  the  $8  million  increase 
provided  in  the  bill  above  the  Budget 
estimates  dealt  only  with  air  and  water 
pollution.  I  ask  unnalmous  consent  that 
a  list  of  the  many  public  works  projects 
provided  for  in  the  bill  a£  listed  In  the 
report  on  pages  10  through  23  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  my 
earlier  remarks  before  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Construction,  generjl  Stale  and  proiect 
(I)  I 


Total 

estimated 

Federal  cost 

(2) 


Allocations 
to  date 


Revised  budiet  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1970 


House  allowance 


Committee  recommendation 


Construction 
(3)  (4) 


Plannini      Construction 

(5)  (S) 


Plannini      Construction  Planning 

(7)  (8)  (9) 


Alabama: 

(N)             Alabama  River  channel  improvement $3.^0.000 

(N)             Claiborne  lock  and  dam.                      ..  ?b  100  000 

(R)             lohn  Mollis  Bankhead  lock  and  dam 34600000 

(MP)           Jones  Bluff  lock  and  dam.  .                                  S2  000  OOO 

(MP)            Millers  Ferry  lack  and  dam                                    58.500.000 

(N)             Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway,  Ala.  and  Miss      291.000.000 

Tombigbee  Rivtr  and  tributaries.  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

(See  Mississippi.) 
West  Point  Dam.  Ala.  and  Ga.  (See  Georgia.) 

Alaska: 

(MP)            Bradley  Lake  power  proiect        71.900.000 

(FC)            Chena  River  Reservoirs.  Fairbanks IIB  355  000 

(N)               King  Cove  Harbor                     630.000 

(MP)           Snettisham  power  project, 52.600.000 

Arizona: 

(FC)            Gila  River  and  tributaries  below  Painted  Rock 30.600.000 

(FC)            Phoenix  and  vicinity                                  69.900.000 

(FC)           Santa  Rosa  Wash  (Tat  Momolikot  Dam) 7.090.000 

(FC)            Winslow 3.770.000 

Arkansas 
(N)  Arkansas  River  and  tributaries.  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 

(a)  Bank  stabilization  and  channel  rectification 133,000.000 

(b)  Navigation  locks  and  dams  463.  000.  000 
(FC)            Bayou  Bartholomew  (1950  and  1966  acts),  Ark.  and  La. .  17.  200.  000 

(FC)            Bell  Foley  Reservoir 25.400.000 

(MP)           Dardanelle  lock  and  dam 82, 300,  000 

(MP)           De  Gray  Reservoir.         59,600,000 

(FC)            De  Queen  Reseivoif 11.  500,  000 

(FC)            Dierks  Reservoir 12.700.000 

(FC)            Garland  City 1.310.000 

(FC)            Gillham  Reservoir..                                       .'..  14.800.000 

(MP)           Narrows  Dam  (3d  unit)                                  1.790.000 

(N)             Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers.  Ark.  and  La        97.000,000 

(MP)           Ozark  lock  and  dam. . .  67,400.000 
(FC)            Red  River  leveas  and  bank  stabilization  bek>w  Denison  Dam, 

Ark..  La.,  and  Tex..              16,200,000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


f2, 071, 000  «100.000  $100,000 

19,798,000  3,000,000  3,000  000 

790,000  12,000.000  2,000,000 

13.548.000  11.000.000   11.000.000 

54.  305.  000  ?,  584,  000  2,  584,  000 

2,114,000  $500,000  . 


$100,000 

3,600.000 

2.000.000 

12,300.000 

2.  584,  000 

$500,000         .  . 


$500,000 


49  000 

100.000  - 
150.000  . 

100.000  . 
150.000  . 

100  000 

1  2.  200,  000 

150.000 

50,000 

13,060,000 

5,350.000  .. 

5,900.000  .. 

511  000 

774,000  . 
1,000,000  . 

2.489,000 
1,000,000  . 

2  489  000 

100  000 

1  0'}0  000 

706.000 

1100,000  ... 

ISO.  000  .. 
550,000  .. 

3.500.000  . 
M.  000.  000 

"  4.346.000  . 
5.600.000  .. 

300.000  .. 

466.000  . 

200.000  . 
1.600.000  . 

200.000  . 
9.  000.  000  . 
8.000.000  . 

500.000  . 

150.000  . 
550. 000  . 

3,  500.  000 

470  000 

1100,000  .. 

121.692.000 

3,  500,  000 
1  58,  000.  000 

4.346.000  .'. 

5.600.000  .. 

1300.000  .. 

■456.000  .. 

200.000  .. 

■   1.100.000  .. 

200.000  .. 

9.000.000  .. 

372.126.000 

451.000 

68.000 

119.000'. 

119.000  . 
150.000  . 

59,  500.  DOO 
4  346  000 

119,000 
150,000 

77.944  000 

41.012.000 

5. 600,  000 

4.670,000 
2  394,  000 

300,000  .. 
466.000  .. 
200,000  .. 
1.600,000 

1,005.000 
8  629,  000 

1  448.000 

200.000  .. 
9.560.000  . 

33,197,000 

45,451,000 

8.  000.  000  . 

8.000,000 

13,414,000 

600.000  .. 

1,000.000  .. 
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Construction  general.  State  and  project 

0) 


Total 
estimated 

Federal  cost 

(2) 


Allocations 
to  date 

(3) 


Revised  budget  estimate  tor 
liscalyear  1970 


Planning 
(5) 


House  allowance 


Committee  recommendation 


Construction 
(4) 


CdiltOrnia  .^  roi      QtQ    QQfl  ^ 

(FC)  Alameda  Creek   Del  Vdlle  Dam     3  185  000      " 

hC)  Bear  Creek.                                        - K'Qno'oOO 

(fC)  Buchanan  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) ',8  5uo  000 

(FC)  Butter  V.illev  Reservoir     -                     s' 89o' 000 

(FC)  Cotte  Madera  Creek.  . .    2   170  COO 

(N)  Crescent  City  Harbor.   - 30' 70o' 000 

(FC)  Cucamonga  Creek   .                            - 74' luo  000 

(FC)  Dry  Creek  (Warm  springs)  Reseivoir. igMOOOO 

(FC)  Mrrtdcn  Reservoir                                   4'750'0OO 

(FC)  Klamath  Hiver                                           u'laQOOO 

(FC)  Likeooit  Reservoir   Scotts  Creek            iw'oOO'oOO       '• 

(FC)  Lo5  Angelei  Count*  Urirnafe  area 1 2  2C0' COO 

(FC)  I  vlie  and  Warm  Creeks                   ,        ,^      ^       a,  \  '       ' 

(FC)  Maitis  Creek  keseivoii.Calil.  and  Nei/,  (see  Nevada.)  1^^000  000 

(MP)  Marvsville  Reservoir  lii' Tsp' rof. 

(fC)  Mo.aveRiver  Reservoir  (WeM  Fork)                'g  190  000 

[[^J  'C^bZ,:  Ba,  Reservcrr  (reimbursement):::"::::::    :       M  000 

(FC)  >,e*Uon  Pertio  Reservoir  (rermbursemeni) 145000'000 

(YP)  ';eiv  Melones  Reservoir  - 8950000 

(N)  '''^'^'"i^^^'nLt,  n  -:       RSOOitlOO 

(FC)  Pdiaro  River  (1966  art).  .  40  700  COO 

(FC)  F'lrie  Fiat  Reservoir  -•- • -I'tirirVi 

(Bt )  Poi.il  MuKU  to  Sail  Pedro  breakwater  (reimbursement)        .         3. 810,  (.otj 

I'i)  Porl  Huenerne  is' risj'fid  1 

(FC)  Pu'.ian  R'ver  Basin  (Coyote  valley  Uam)  1 1   oon  (MO 

(FC)  SauameiiloRveran,ln:aior  and  minor  ;r,bular,es..  IHio  COO 

(FC)  i,acr3mpnto  Riicr  ti.ink  pro^eclion  •       ;,-,,o'non 

\h)  ;;,3cramenlo  River  deepv.aler  ship  channel         Uso'oOO 

(N)  San  Diegn  Hait.01  ip'jnn'nflO 

(N)  ban  Diego  River  and  IVlission  Bay  -- 7fim'S« 

(f6  San  Diego  R<ve.  and  f^iss.on  Valley  17.600. OUU 

(N)  San    F.ancisco    Bay    to   Stockton   (lohn    f  BaldA.n    and         ,.  .,^  ^^^^ 

Slockton  ship  cnaiiiiels)  I'SSO'OOO 

(N)  Santa  Cruz  Harbor  2  390  000 

(FC)  Santa  Paula  Creek  •                 12'oOO'ou'l 

(fC)  Sonoma  Creek  -,'qin"f,lKI 

(BE)  Surtside-Sunset    Newpoil  Beach  (rcmbuisement)  5  830  000 

(FC)  Sweetwater  River  4' 620!  000 

(FC)  Tahquil:  Creek  21' 100  000 

(FC)  Walnut  Creek 

Colorado  ■><:  mo  r™ 

(FC)  Bear  Creek  (Wnunt  Carbon)  Heservurr  82  700  000 

(FC)  Chaltiela  Reservoir                          ,  -                  23' «00' 000 

(FC)  Trinidad  Reservoir 

Connectrcut  ,;  500  QOO 

(fC)  Ansonra-Deiby  j  ^^0  000 

(FC)  Riack  Rock  Keser/uir  5' 510  000 

(FC)  Derby  s!  1 10!  000 

(FC)  'Jew  London  Barrier  ,^  ^^^^  Qp,, 

(FC)  Stratlord  •                    6'l5n"C0O 

(FC)  Trumhull  Pom)  R''-ervorr  -^                  o.        . 

(H)        '^"tu'ana    y.alerA,.v,    Deia>yare    River    to    Che>.3pe.ike    Ray 

'  (Cnesapeake  aid  Delaware  Canal),  pt.  II.  Delaware  and       ^       ^^^^^  ^_^^^^ 

Maryland 
I  lorida  J  7-17  nm 

(•<)  Apalachicola  R  vei  channel  improvement.  8  7 10  OOU 

(N)  C.inaveial  Harbor  ^ ->?i'' Oua' 000 

(FC)  Central  and  southern  Florida  >-       -     ,£,(,„„>,(,(, 

(N)  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  si' 800  000 

(FC)  Four  Rivers  basins  ,1     ,„^.„ 

(N)  Intracoastal   Waterway     St.    Maikr,   to    Tampa   (Lcological         ^^  ^^^  ^_^ 

study)... Q'nif'iirtn 

(H)  lacksonville  Harhoi  (196b  act) ^-  ^'^-  JjJjJ; 

IH)  Mrarm  Harbor  ;.- -■  i', T'lki  ' iC 

(Bt)  Palm  Beach  County.  Lake  Worth  Inlet  to  South  Lake  Worth 

Inlet  (rcrrnbursemeiit)- - 

''"'S'^.       _  86.500.000 

(MP)            Carters  Dam                                         —  0  ^cn  nnit 

(N)             Savannah  Harbor.  4)  teet  (1965  act) ilw(,n 

(N)            Savannah  Harbor  (sediment  basin) 76  700  [00 

(MP)           Spewrell  Blult  Dam  .                         ._ sg  700' 010 

MP)           Trotters  Shoals  Reservorr   Ga   and  S.C 64  200  000 

(MP)            West  Pomt  Reservorr.  Ala   and  Ga bi.iM.UM 

Hawaii :  q  220  Qrjo 

(N)               Barbers  Point  Harbor --  .■  ^.^^^  ^^ 

(H)               Kawarhae  Harbor - '  5  -1 711' 01)0 

(Bt)            Warkiki  Beach i..iu.iw 

Idaho  1    tfig   (-.go 

(FC)            Blackfoot  Reservorr                            ., - -js?' nnn' nnn 

(MP)           Dworshak  (Bruces  tddy)  Reservoir 1500QOOO 

(FC)  Ririe  Reservoir  

Hliiois                                 .     .  R  070  coo 

(FC)             Cast  St   Louis  and  vicinity                                    •     -  TLr/rnn 

(FC)             Fulton  (1%8  act)                                                            „        ,  4.950.CJO 

(N)             Horse  Island    and    Crescent    Bridge   (tVlississippi   River)  ^^^  ^^^ 

III  and  Iowa                                                         „    ,     ,  /  r  <fi' r  nn 

(FC)            Hunt  Drarnage  District  and  Lima  Lake  Drainage  District..  4. 140.  LOO 

(N)              Illinois  Waterway.  Calumet-Sag  modilication.  pt,  I.  Illinois  ^^^ 

ana  Indiana ,  

(N)             Illinois  Waterway.  Calumet-Sag  modification,  pt.  II.  Illinois  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

and  Indiana. . .-      ..             --    ■  ^' sir  1' COO 

(FC)            Indran  Grave  Drainage  District.. sui  i  "n  mn 

(N)             Kaskaskia  River  (navigation)  .    ---■■■ ss^nnnn 

(FC)            Levee  District  21  (Vandalla).  Kaskaskia  River 75s' CM 

(FC)            Levee  Oistiict  23  (Oively).  Kaskaskia  River.       /55.uw 

(FC)           Levee  unit  No.  I.Wabash  Riy«i(restudy).---   36  600  000 

(FC)  Lincoln  Reservoir  „         ■ ^ni'rinn'pnn 

(N)  Lock  and  Dam  No.  26,  Alton.  Mississippi  River   203.000.100 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


12  885.000 
3.  058.  COO 
1.595.000 

2.878.000 


6.  454.  000 

1.593.  CllO 

?  Oilb.  100 

.391.0(10 

?n.  270.  000 

862.  000 

876.  mo 

Z.  550.  000 

764.  000 

7.  849.  000 

1.065.000 

9. 658.  000 

307.  000 

194.  0(50 

4(1.434.(00 

196.  COO 

I  i.  675.  000 
10. 661.  000 
11.  78'.  000 
39. 528.  COO 

10.135.000 
356.000 

250. 000 
1  600.01)0 

150. 000 

97.  000 

1.593.000 

300.  000 
11.836.000 


12  200.000 
127.000 
150.  000 

1.850.000 


l.bOO.COO 

350.  000 

■100.000 

200.  000 


3.  600.  000 

3.155.000  . 
1.940.000 
1  1.  230.  000 
100.000 

2:6.000 
900,  000 

100.000 

200.  000 

■'.  000.  000 

100.000 

570. 000 


300.  OOU 

1.754.000 
1.  800.  000 


21. 419. 000 
4.  538.  000 

3.62Q.0OJ 

6  885.000 

612.  OO'I 

395.  000 

294.  roo 

265.  000 


73.  739. 1,00 

3.167.  COO 

5.  224. 1'lO 

17(1.479.  O'lO 

45  ',75.100 

fc.6i7.  ono 


fc33.  000 


190.  000 


3'j.  424.  000 

2  8(K).  000 

653. 000 

1.100.000 

7?5.  000 

19.  398.  000 

258. 
184. 

000 
000 

90. 

106.761. 

2.  5d0. 

000 
000 
000 

49 

000 

1.433.000 
3.  209,  COO 

74,763 

000 

56 

3,233 

18,821 

387 

76 

000 
000 

,000 
000 

.000 

■  $:oo. ooj 

1  25. 000 


Construction 
(6) 


52.200.000  . 
127.000 
500. 000 

1.850.000 


359.  000 


750.000 


200.000 


I  7  000. 000 
1  2. 100.  000 

4  000,000  . 
1.333.000 
1  1 00.  000 
100.  000 


1 6.  000.  000 


400.000 

343.000 

150,000 

1150.000 


246.000 

235.  000 


1.500.000 
360.000 
447. 000 

200.000 


J  600.000 

50.000  . 

4.  500.  000 

1  940.000 

3  000.000 

100.  000 

266.000 
900.  COO 

100.000 

200.000 

'.  000, 000 

100,  COO 

670.  OOU 


550. 000 

250.000 

1.754.000 

250.000 

■;.8'Jf,0llO 


9.  500.  000 
2.350.000 

4  000.000 

1.335,000 

700.000 

100.000 


6.250.  Oi'U 


500.000.. 500.000. 

iQ  150.000  . 

19  000  COO ::::::.:::::.-.  9.500.000 

6  000000 6.000.000 

I  3:000;  000 3.500.000 

■  200.000 ::::::::::::::"  700.000 

4,000 '.«oo 

■6.300.000  t-I°^-?„'i?,  ■ 

■  1    500.0M I.SdO.OOO. 

1500:000 -----  1,1'JO.OOO  . 

900.000  . 

1  10,200.000' 10.200.000 

90.000  . 

•,  44  7OO0'.iO                          --  44,700.000 

isaoiooo,  7W-000 

200.000  .  . 
130.000 

750.000                      ...  mOOO 

831.000  ....         -    .  831.000 

:,  700. 000  ?■  '"•'■'■  CM 

50.  000 

277  OOO'                          -  277.000 

9  377  000                           .  10.188.000 

59. 000  .  . .       . . 

75.000 -. 

"    10,000 


Planning 
(7) 


Construction 
(8) 


$200,  000 

25.000 
400.  000 


359. 000 


7',0. 000 


200.000 


100.000 

400.000 

343.  OOU 
150.000 

150.000 


530.  000 


S2, 200.000 
127.000 

500,000 

1.850.000' 


,  500.  000 
600.  000 
447.  000 

200.  000 
500,  000 


4  000,000 

50.000  . 
4.500.000 
1.940.000  . 

3.000.000 
100.000 

266.  OUO 
9J0.  000 

100.000' 

200.000 

2.  500.  COO 

1  GO.  000 

t7C.000 


550.000 
260. 000 
250.000 

1.754.000 

250.000' 
1.800.000 


IC.  000.  000 
2.  350.  000 

4  000.  COO  . 

1.335.000  . 
700.000 
I  "0.  000 


246.000 
255.  000 


7.000.000 


Planning 
(9) 


J200. 000 

25: 000 
400.  000 


359.  000 
750, 000 

200.  OOO 
50.000 

100.000 

40Ci.  ooc 


343.000 


15C.000 


246.  000 

255.011(1 


500,  000  . . 
150  000 

10  000  000 

9  000  000 

4  000  000 

20.000 

700.000 

4,000 

6.700,000  .. 
1  650,  000  . 
1.100,000  . 
1,100.000  . 

20,200.000  . 

1.000.  OOC  . 

1.000.000  . 

500.  000 

47.000.000'. 

700.000  . 

20.000 
i4p.  000 

900.000  . 

900.000 

90.000 

90.000 

229  000 

229.000 

30,000  . 

3c.  OOO 

750.000  . 
831.000  . 

2.700.000  . 

277.000". 
11.000.000  . 

1.500.000' 

50,000 

59,000' 
75,  COO 

50.000 

59.000 
75.000 

10,000 

350.000 

700.000 
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Construction  general.  SUte  and  project 
<»  i 


Total 

estimated 

Federal  cost 

(2) 


Revised  budiet  estimate  for 

fiKal  year  1970  House  allowance  Committee  recommendatron 

Allocations  — —   - -        - — 

to  dale      ConitruClion             Planning  Construction             Planning  Construction               Planmr? 


<3) 


(«) 


(5) 


(6) 


O) 


(8> 


i     -- 


Illinois: 

Loch  and  dam  b2.  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  (See  Kentucky). 

(FC)             Louisville  Reservoir                                  .\-  575,900.000 

(FC)            Milan(l%8  act)                                      - .-.  1.3M.000 

(N)  Mississippi  River  between  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers.  III.  and 

Mo. 

Regulating  woiks  /.',200.  000 

(N)              Mound  City  loch  and  dam  Illinois  and  Kentucky 127,000,000 

(FC)             Oahley  Reservoir  (land  acquisition)                    71,1!X).000 

(FC)            Peoria                       -  16.900,000 

(FC)            Rend  Lake  Reservoir -  38,  400,  000 

(FC)             Rocklord                     8,300,000 

(FC)             Rock  Island                        b. '.40, 00«) 

(FC)            Saline  River  and  tribuiaiies 7.  *bO.  000 

(FC)  Shawneetown  (rastudy)    .   

(FC)            Shelbyville  Reservoir                                                   .  _       .  35.  OOO.  000 

(N)              Smitliland  locks  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Kentucky  110.000.000 

(FC)             Wood  River  DiainBge  and  Levee  District  320.000 

Indiana 

(FC)            Big  Walnut  Reseryoir                                ?l.uOO,  ooo 

(FC)             Brookville  Reservoir  2"),  bCu.  Oi'O 

(N)                Burns  Waterway  Harbor  (leimhursemeni)  13.600.000 

(N)              Cannelton  locks  and  dam    Indiana  and  Kentucky  83.900.01X1 

(FC)             fvansville  l^,  8'V1  n.ni 
Illinois  Waterway,  Calumet-Sag  modilicalion    pts   I  and  II. 

Illinois  and  Indiana.  (See  Illinois  ) 

(FC)            Island  levee  l.bSO. 'JOI 

(FC)             Lalayelte  Reservoir  34. 6i.'fl.  0(K) 

(FC)             Mason  I    Niblack  levee  (pumping  lacilities)  730. 'Oil 

(N)              Newburgh  locks  and  dam    Indiana  and  Kentucky  79,500,000 

(FC)           Pa,lgka  Reservoir  (land  acquisition)  19,301^000 

(ti)               fin'iontown  locks  and  dam    Indnna  ,lnd  Kentucky  63,9"!  OOil 

(FCr            Wwt  Terre  Hauie  990,100 

Iowa 

(FC)            Ames  Reservoir  (and  acquisilionl  H  500,  COO 

(FC)             Big  Sioux  River  at  Sioui  City,  Iowa   jnct  South  Dakolj  ji.u7'jl,uiJ 

(FC)            Clinton  (1968  act)                                       11. 2)0,  liiHI 

(FTi             navids  Creek  Reservt'ir                             ,',  S90  (  VI 

(f    )              Ouhuque                                                                11    9'iil,0'M 

(F  ,)             Guttenberg  2,  13).  nOO 
Horse  Island  and  Crescent  Bridge,  Mississippi  River,  111 

and  Iowa  (See  Illinois  ) 

(FC)             Iowa  River  Fhel  Creek  Levee  Distiict  No    16  6,  17,)UJ<1 
(FC)             Missouri  River  levee  system.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Missouri,  ind 

Nebraska  1 1  ',  OOC.  UOiJ 
(N)              Missouri  River,  S.oux  City  to  mouth.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Missouri. 

and  Nebraska                                                          .  4i6.  eOO.  OilO 

(FC)            Ralhbun  Reservoir                                          2'),  200.  UOO 

(FC)             Red  Rock  Dam  and  Lake  Red  Rock                    8 b.  000.  000 

(FC)            Saylorville  Reservoir  i2.  7,Ji).  OiM 

(FC)             Waterloo  17.200.000 
Kansas 

Arkansas     Red   River  chloride  contio'     Inxa'-,    Oklahoma. 

,ind  Kansas(see  leias) 

(FC)             Cedar  Point  Reseivoir  12.000.000 

(FC)            Clinton  Reserwir  (land  acquisition)          38.800.000 

(FC)            Cow  Creek,  Hutchinson 2, 30<J.  OOO 

(FC)             [I  Dorado  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) 23.7)0.000 

(FC)            Hillsdale  Reservoii             21.600.000 

(FC)             Kansas  City  (1962  mod) 24.  300.  000 

(FC)            Lawrence  6. 200, 000 

(FC)            Melvern  Reservoir  23.  S'W.  000 
Missouri    Hiver    levee    system     Iowa     Kansas.    Missouri. 

and  Nebraska  (See  Iowa  ) 
Missouri  River   Sioux  City  to  nioulh.  I.iwa    Kansas  Missouri 

and  Nebraska  (See  lowa.i 

(FC)            Onaga  Reservotr       ■  28.500.(X)0 

(FC)            Osawatomie                , 2,<»0,000 

(FC)             Perry  Reservoir         47.200.(X)0 

(FC)            Topeka 20.400.000 

(FC)            lowanda  Reservoir 28.700.000 

Kentucky; 

(FC)             Booneville  Reseivoii  .'8.4  10.0)0 
Cannelton   locks   .ind   dam.    Indiana    riid    Kentucky.  (See 

Indiana.) 

(FC)            Carr  Fork  Reservoir 25.600.0)0 

(FC)            Cave  Run  Resetvoir 30,100.000 

(FC)            Dayton                                 3.490,000 

(FC)             Eagle  Creek  Reservoir       23.7M.0')O 

(FC)            Falmouth  Reservoir                     46. 2')0.000 

(FC)              Franktort    Nortti  F  lankloit  .ire  i 2,990.0)0 

(FC)            Kehoe  Reseivor                              _ r./XI.O'W 

(MP)            Lauiel  River  Reservoii                               23.  In).  0)0 

(N)              Lock  and  dam  52,  Illinois  .ind  Kentucky 9.  ;%0. 1'l, 

(FC)             Martin                                                           4,  c'll  O'lO 

(FC)             Martins  Fork  Reservoir  b   til, 'J'W 
Mound  City  lock  and  dam    Illinois  and   Kentucky.  (See 

Illinois  ) 
Newburgh   locks   and   dam     Indiana   and    Kentucky    (See 

Indiana.) 

(FC)            Pamtsville  Reservoir     .  20  500  000 

(FC)            Red  River  Reservoir  11  3'JO,  O'W 
Southland    lock   and    dam     Illinois   and    Kentucky.   (See 

Illinois  ) 

(FC)            Southwest  Jefferson  County     .      19.800.000 

(FC)            Taylorsville  Reservoir  26,200,000 
Uniontown  locks  and  dam    Indiana  and   Kentucky    (See 

Indiana  ) 

(FC)            Yatesville  Reservoir  21,100,000 

Louisiana: 

(N)              Atchatalaya  River    Bayous  Chene   Boeut  and  Black  . ..  10,  lOrl.OOO 
Bayou  Bartholomew   Ark.  and  La  (See  Arkansas.) 

Fix)li)oles  at  end  of  table. 


97.  000 
1.  U98.  000 

42.219.000 
13.  723.000 


ilb.  01)0 


11.149 

1  1.9U 

121 

347 

264 

1.966, 

3  52. 

3.223. 

8.  066. 

157. 

299 


0)0 
ow 

,000 
000 

000 
000 
.000 
.000 
000 
000  . 


239,  000 
b69.  000 


?V),  000 


250,  000 


962.  000 

3.  8*.  OW) 
830.  000 


962.  U'lO 

3.  800.  000 

830.  UOO 


962.000 

4,  000.  OOfl 

850,  000 


'2,130,000 
'  8. 800, 000 


824,000 


12.740.000 
1.  634.000 


230.  O'JO 


89.000 

178,  O-IO 


3.  380.  0'30 
3,800.00u 


IW,  000 


824,01)0 

2.740.0)0' 

1.684.0)0 

1  bu,  000 


23'.  000 


89.000 

178.000 
50,  000 

ISO,  OuO 


3.  380,  000 
3,  800.  OUO 


824,  000 

2,740.000 

1.684.000 

ISO.  000 

WO.  009 


593.000  . 
1.051.  O'JO     'bOd.  OJU 


157.  O')0 


50.000 
236.000 


131.000 


lb7,O30 
500,  UOO 


bO.  000 
236,000 


181.000 
50,000 


(9) 


175.000  . 
30,000  . 

J75.0Ofl 

S2.  000.  OOO 

30,  OUJ 

J51. 237.000 

J1.0'i').OUO 

11.  O'lO.  000 

1.204.000   . 

$436.  000 

436,000 

436, 000 

2.  66b.  000 

'  bOO.  000 

100.000 

JbO.OOO 

491.000 

bU, 

000 

bO,000 

bJ,  003 

18.  500.  000 

8.  200.  O'JO 

8.;oi).ooo    . 

8,200.000 

195.  000 

Ibb 

000 

Ibb,  UOO 

Ibb.  OOO 

400  000 

1  Ibfl.OOO 

IbO.  O'lO     . 

150,000 

870  000 

'1.200,000 

1  350,000 

1.451.000 

30 

000 

30,  000 

30.  O'lO 

29  711.0(,0 

1  3  O'lO  000 

3.150.000 

3.150.000 

3bb  000 

bO'l.  000 

b')0.  000 

1.000,000 

49.000 

3i 

UOO 

31,000 

31,  OUJ 

b'l 

000 

3b.  OUO 

3b.  000 

13.  123.000 

1  1  4')0  UOil 

1   4)0.  O'X) 

1.400.000 

8.  080.  000 

b.  b20.  0')0 

'j.  b2J.  000 

b.  b20.  000 

50.  762.  000 

7.  1' 10.000 

7,  100,  OiH 

7   1 00.  000 

b  n)3  000 

<  1 00,  01)0 

'  2  1 3')  0«l 
1  400  000 

I'.tfl.  O'-K) 

3.2)0.000 
4)0.  000 

4U,  OUO 

boo.  000 

IW  OUO 
7bO.  O'JU 

3.  600.  000 

400.  oon 

2'^1  000 

4bO  000 

4  J  UiW 

34   14  7  000 

983  000 

29  722  000 

4.  bOO,  Ui)0 

1   1  7  ),  O'lO 

4  bOO.  000 
23b.  000 

4 IK).  O'X) 

4.  bUO.  (100 
23b.  OUO 

4TO.  OOO 

I'M  UOO 

395,  Ui)0  . 

70.000   . 
3'),  000 

7  J  m 

30,000 

3')  0*) 

I'lO.  000 

liX). 'uO 

2   7  73.  000 

2.  I'jO.  0')U 

2,  bbll  000 

2,  bbO.  OOO 

290.  OiX) 

lOO.  OM 

b.  183.  OOO 

10!.'.  ijOO 

IbO,  000 

150,000 

46  11)3  000 

1.  2iXI.  O'JO 

4,  b'JO.  UOO 
2.600.  OOfl 

2.  000.  000 

1,500,000 

4.bOO,000 
2.  600,  000 

2.000.000 

6.  000.  000 
3.  000.  000 
2.  000.  000  _  . 

373  828  000 

21    194  OIX) 

81   830  000 

2.000.000  ._ 

19  160  O'X) 

3.  700.  O'JO     . 

3.  700.  000     . 

2i.>n.  O'.io 

3.  7i)0.  000 
200.  OiX) 

494  UOO 

=21  000 

1,000,000 
1 1  'JiJ,  000     . 

1.000.  O'lO 
2)0.  OOO 
700.  000 

7b,  O'JO 

2  030  000 

1,000,000 

284  UOO 

200.000  .. 

553  uun 

700,000 

294.  UOO 

27b 

000 

275.000 

27  b.  000 

330.  OUU 

1 3bO.  000 

42b.  000 

42  b.  000 

2  963  0011 

1 1 .  OiJO.  000 
7.7iJO.  O'JO 

1.2'JO,000     . 

1.200.000 
7.700.000 

10.479.000 

7,700,000  .. 

250.000 


100,000 
230,030 


89.000 
178,000 

50,000 

IbO,  000 


15",  000 
500,  000 


50.  000 
236,000 


181,000 
50,000 
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Construction  general.  Stale  and  project 


Total 

estimated 

Federal  cost 

(2) 


Revised  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1970 


House  allowance 


(Committee  recommendation 


MIocations  - 


to  date      (^instruction 
(3)  W 


Planning      Construction 
(5)  (6) 


Planning      Construction  Planning 

(7)  (8)  (9) 


Louisiana: 

(FC)  Bayou  Bodcau  and  tributaries 

(N)  Bayou  LaFourche  and  LaFourche  Jump  tWaterway 

(FC)  Caddo  Dam 

(FC)  Lai.e  Pontchartrain.  and  vicinity 

(FC)  Mermenlau  River  

(N)  Michoud  Canal  ,---■ 

(N)  Mississippi  River,  gull  outlet 

(fC)  Monroe  Floodwall  (1965  and  1966  acts) 

(FC)  Morgan  City  and  vicinity  

(fC)  New  Orleans  to  Venice  hurricane  protection  ,     ' 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers.  Ark.  and  La,  (See  Arkansas.) 
(N)  Overton-Red  River  Waterway  (lower  31  miles  only). 

Red   River   levees  and   bank   stabilization   below   Denison 
Dam,  Ark..  La.,  and  Tex.  (See  Arkansas.) 

Red  River  emergency  bank  protection       

(N)  Vermilion  lock  (replacement). ...  -    

Maine: 
(MP)  Dickey-Lincoln  School  0am  and  reservoirs  .  

Maryland:  j  ui   v; 

(FC)  Bloomington  Reservoir   Md   and  W.  va     .   .    -•-■-„■- 

Inland  waterway.  Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  Del 
and  Md   (C   &  0   Canal),  pt.  II.  (See  Delaware  ) 
Massachusetts: 

■   (FC)  Charles  River  Dam  -■   ■ 

Iti)  Fall  Rivet  Harbor   Mass.  and  R  I 

(FC)  Nookagee  Reservoir -   ■ 

(R)  Plymouth  Harbor         

(N)  Provincetown  Harbor.. - 

(N)  Weymouth  Fore  and  Town  Rivers - 

(FC)  Whitmanville  Reservoir  .  - 

Michigan 

(N)  Cedar  River  Harbor   

(N)  Lexington  Harbor     

(FC)  River  Rouge..  ^ 

(FC)  Saginaw  River  (flood  control).     - 

(FC)  Saginaw  River  (navigation).  

(R)  St   Joseph  Harbor. ..  ■    

Minnesota  „  ..  j  r    r>  i     /i^^a 

(FC)  Big  Stone  Lake-Whetstone  River,  Minn   and  S.   Dak.  (land 

acquisition)     .  - 

(FC)  Roseau  River  

(FC)  War  road  River  and  Bulldog  Creek 

Mississippi 

(N)  Biloii  Harbor .  

CfC)  Tallahala  Reservoir  -    . ■-_    ■ 

Tennessee-Tombigbee    Waterway.    Ala     and    Miss.    (See 
Alabama  )  ^  .. 

(FC)  Tombigbee  River  and  tributaries,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

Missouri 

(FC)  Brooktield  Reservoir  - 

(FC)  Chariton  River  (1944  act)  ■ - 

(MP)  Clarence  Cannon  (Joanna)  Reservoir. 

(FC)  Gregory  Drainage  District    .  

(MP)  Kaysinger  Blutl  Reservoir       .  

(FC)  Little  Blue  River  Reservoirs  (land  acquisition) 

(FC)  Long  Branch  Reservoir  

(FC)  Meramec  Park  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) . 

>FC)  Mississippi  River  Agricultural  Area  No  8  (Elsbeiry).^ 

Mis5,5sippiRiver  between  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers.  III.  and 

Mo  (See  Illinois )  ..  . 

Missouri  River  levee  system,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Missouri,  and 

Nebraska  (See  Iowa  ) 
Missouri  River.  Sioux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Missouri, 
and  Nebraska  (See  Iowa  ) 

tfCi  Pattonsburg  Reservoir  (Highway  I   35  crossing).. 

(FC)  Platte  River  -    - 

(FC)  St   Louis   .  

(FC)  Smilhville  Reservoir - 

(MP)  Stockton  Reservoir   

(FC)  Union  Reservoir 

Montana 

(FC)  Great  Falls  

(MP)  Libby  Reservoir 

Nebraska: 

(FC)  Columbus  (section  205).  . .- 

Missouri  River  levee  system,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missoun,  ind 

Nebraska.  (See  Iowa  ) 
Missouri  River.  Sioux  City  to  mouth.  Iowa.  Kansas,  Missouri, 
and  Nebraska  (See  Iowa  ) 

(FC)  Papillion  Creek  and  tributaries  .  - 

'''^•^da                                   ^  , . 
(FC)  Martis  Creek  Reservoir.  Calif,  and  Nev 

New  Hampshire 
(FC)  Beaver  Brook  Reservoir 

New  Jersey 

(FC)  Elizabeth  „  ,,„.-.:'".; 

(N)  r^ewark  Bay.  Hackensack  and  Passaic  Rivers  (1%6  act) 

(FC)  Raritan  and  Sandy  Hook  Bays - 

(N)  Shrewsbury  River  Inlet.  

(FC)  South  Orange.  Rahway  River..  ..  „  ,,     ., .'V 

(MP)  Tocks  Island  Reservoir.  Pa..  N.J.,  and  N.Y.dand  acquisition) 

New  Mexico: 

(FC)  Albuquerque  diversion  channels 

(FC)  Cochiti  Reservoir. .  

(FC)  Galisteo  Reservoir...  ".^"r. 

(FC)  Los  Esteros  Reservoir  and  modification  of  Alamogordo  uam 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


J2,  240.  000 
6.  180.  000 
3,  030.  000 

113.562.000 

3.  900.  000 
1.320.000 

171,000.000 
1.800.000 

4.  180.  OOO 
25.885,000 

12.100.000 


5.  4U0.  000 

6,  2U0,  000 

229,  000,  000 
76,  700,  000 


18,620.000 
12,000,000  . 
6,  840,  000 
1  015,000 
3  040,000 
17,500.000 
4.830,000 

633,  000 

770.000 

24.  000.  OOO 

28,  300,  000 

6.670.000 

735,000 


6.  140.000 
3,  290.  000 
1.340,000 

753.  000 
14,900,000 


25,  400,  000 

15,800,000 

8.  960.  000 
7  7,  000.  000 

1 ,  600,  000 

213.000,000 

38,100,000 

6.700,000 
57,  000.  000 

4,  590,  000 


7  200.000 
6.430.000 
7b.  bOO,  000 
28.  600.  000 
69.100.000 
32,600,000 

4.920.000 
373.000.000 


J339.  000 

903.  000 

1,233.000 

12,498,000 

207,000  . 

62,191.000 

234,000 

347.000 

1.6b4,  000 

1,172.000 


24, 100 
2.1-4,000 
4,414,000 


68.  000 
470.000 
332,  000 
840,  000 
225,000  . 

58,000 

5,323.000 

4,  864.  000 

4.174.000 

385.  000 


685.  000 
248.000 
150.000 

423.000 


1  1100.000 
1  200,  000 
6  000,000 


800.  000 

1  150.  000 ' 
500.  000 

I  200.  000 


3250.000  . 
1,200.000  . 
6,  000,  GOO 


.  300.  000 


395.  000 
1  100.000 
I  100.000 


I  500,  000 
1.200.000 
2.  496.  GOO 

3bO,  000 


8,  COO 


5,667.000 
7,434.000 
1.062.000 
34,  200,  000 

246.000 
2,  620.  000 


330.000 


1  300,  COO 


900.  000 

147.000 
69,010,000 

429,  000 
59,  200,  000 

778,000 

1.162.000 
149.221,000 


1  1.300.000  . 

1  2.750.000 

538.000 

6.  500.  000 

I  500,  000 

700.000' 


500.  000 
1  2,700,  oob' 
"'5.000,666' 


10 

8.500.000  . 

(300.000) 


30.400,000  . 

7,250,000 

1,336,000 

12.  100,000 
16, 300, 000 
6.  700.  000 
4.730,000 
2,000,000 
214,000,000 

17,300,000 
58  200,000 
13  800,000 
12,000,000 


2,300,000 


750,000 
800,  000 

2  083.000 
297.000 
110,000 

9,340,000 

13,506,000 

13,596,000 

11.731,000 

700,000 


520,  000 


1  100,000 
1  500,  000 
2  350,000 


4,000,000 

1  1  700,000 
1  700,  000 
2  069,000 


J 15,  000 
116,000 


70.000 

807,000 


150,000 
100,000 
200,  000 


245,000 


800.  000 

17  5.  000 '. 
.400.  OUO  . 

600.  COO 


15.000 
116.000 


JIOO.OOO  .. 

250,000  .. 
1,200.000  .. 
8.  500.  000  . . 

800,  COO  . 

"   800,  COC 


2iiO.  OOC 
1.400.000 


70,000 


1,400,000 


1.400.000 


lb(j.  000 
100,000 
200.  000 


39b.  000 

2b0.  000 

1 ,  000,  000 


245.  000 


4b.  000 


500.  OUO 
1.200.000 
2.496.000 

350.  000 


50,000 


50,000 


330.  O'JO 


650.  000 


54,000 


400.  COO 
.  925.  000 

538.  000 
.  500,  000 

650,  000 

700.000" 


50.000 


100.000 


54,000 


395.  000 

250.  000 

1  000.000 


150.000 

5IjO.  OUO 
1.200.000 
2.  4%.  000 

350,  000 


20C.  000 
50.  000 


330.  000 


65C.  000 


1.500.000 
2,925.000  , 

538,000 
IC.  000.000 

650.  000 

700,000" 


103,000 
275,"  6o6" 

500,' 666' 


500.  000 
2.800.000 
5.000.000" 


400  000       400.000 

48,500,000 ---       52,600.000 


(300,000). 


175.000 


75.000 


520, 000 


520,  000 


25,000 


25,000 


153,000 


100.000 


100  000... '™'^- 

2  000  000  ^'^'SSS 

2' 350  000  -.-    ..         2,350,000  . 

153,000 ^^. 

125  000         125,000 

4,OO0',000; 4,000,000 

2  200  000 2,200,000 

850  000  3,000,000 

2069000                         ..         2,069,000 
100,000  


J50,  coo 
116.  000 


60C.  OOC 


1.900.  000 


71.  OOC 
807.  OOC 


15C.  OOC 
ISC.OOO 
200.  000 


245,000 


45.000 


50.  000 
20C.  OOO 


100.000 


54.  OOC' 
12C.  COC 


5G0.  000  . 

103.000  . 

2,800.  000  ... 

1G3.00C 

276.000 

5.000.000., 

276.  000 

500.000 

l.ObO.OOO  . 

300.  DOC 


25.  000 


153,000 


100,000 
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Ccnstructiofl.  (tneral,  State  ind  proiect 
(I)  I 


(2) 


and  ti.y.  (See  New 


New  York' 
(BF)  Fire  lsl«nil  Inlet  to  lones  Inlet       , 

(FC)  Fire  Islinrl  Inlet  lo  MontauK  Point 

(N)  Hamlin  Beach  Harbor   _ 

(N)  Irondequoit  Bay 

(N)  New  Yoft  Harbor  (ancfiorajes) — 

(FC)  North  tllBn»ille,_      . 

(N)  Port  lefftrson  Harboi 

(FC)  Rosendalle 

(FC)  Salamanca  

FocKs   Ijland   Re5ervoir.   Pa.    N.) 
lersey. ) 
(N)              Wilson  Harbor  (1963  mod  ) 
(FC)  VonKers.      ,  

North  Carolina : 

(N)  Cape  Fe«r  Ri»«r  above  Wilmington  

(Bf)  Cape  Lookout.  

(FC)  Fall*  Retervoir  (Land  acquisition), 

(FC)  New  Hope  Reservoir 

(FC)  Randleman  Reservoir  

(FC)  Reddies  River  Reservoir  (deterred)     

(N)  Wilminglon  Harbor   38- and  40-I0OI  depth  (1967  act) 

(N)  Wilmingjlon  Harbor  ()2  II  proiect) 

(BE)  Wrightstille  Beach 

North  Dakota 

(R)  IJarrison  Reservoir  (embankment  repair) 

(FC)  Miiiot  (not  aulmrijed) 

(FC)  Missouri  River,  Garrison  Uam  to  lake  Oahe 

Uahe  Retervoit    S    Dak   and  H.  Uak.  (See  South  Dakota.) 
(FC)  Pipestem  Reservoir  

Ohn 

(FO  (VTii'm  Cfiek  Ifeservoir 

(FOt  Al«»«ns  

(FC)  Bellaire(restudy)    

(FC)  Caesar  Cieek  Reservoir  

(FC)  Clarence  J    Brown  Uam  and  Reservoir 

(FC)  fast  ForK  Reservoir  

(FC)  Fremont  

(N)  Hannibal  locks  and  dam,  Uhio  and  West  Virginia 

(N)  Huron  Harbor  (delerred)   .. 

(FC)  Ironton  

(FC)  Newark   .  

(FC)  North  Branch  Kokosmg  River  Reservoir  

(FC)  Paint  Creek  Reservoir  

(N)  Racine  lo«ks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia    

(FC)  Salt  Creek  Reservoir 

(FC)  Ulica  Reservoir 

(N)  Willow  Island  locks  and  darn,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia    . 

(FC)  Voungstown,  Crab  Cie^k 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas  Red  River  ch.oride  conliol    tens   ifklahoma,  and 

Kansas.  (See  Feias  ) 
Ark.nsas  River  and  liibulaiies    Arkansas  and  Oklihoma. 
iSee  Arliansas  ) 

(FC)  Birch  Reservoir  Z 

(MP)  Broken  Bow  Reservoir 

(FC)  Candy  Rpservoir . 

(FC)  Clayton  Reservoir 

(FC)  C  ipan  F-Pservor - 

(FC)  Crutcho  t.ieeh 

(FC)  Huljo  Reservoir 

(FC)  KaAr  Re  eivoir        

(FC)  luklata  Reservjd 

(FC)  Oulogah  Reservoir 

(FC)  Optima  Reservoir  

(MP)  Roberts    iserr  (Shorl  Mounla.n)  locK  and  dam    , 

(FC)  Wiurika  Reservoir  

(MP)  Webbers  Fads  lock  ind  dam 

Oregon: 
rMP)  iior)neville   lock    ind   Jam   Cd    (.oAer   und)   Oregon   anj 

Washinjilon 
(MP)  BonnPvdle  I  Kk 

Wash.ngton 

(FC)  Catherine  CreeK  Reseivo. I       

(N)  Ctietc )  Rivnr  -    -    ...    

(N)  Columbia  River  and  lower  Willamette  River   3j 

pr.jjPC!'-.    t'ri'.'ijn  and  Washiniiton 
(MP)  InnlMy'lCK  in  I 'ia-n,  I  ■ri'i'oii  anil  Washington 

(MP)  I  osl  (  r.^fk  Ri-iPrvo  r 

(FC)  loAiii  Loluilibia  I'lver  (-ank  protection    rre^on  ant  Wash- 

iiiiiton  

(FC)  I  lAcr  ( ranik' Ronde  Reservoir  

(MP)  McNiry  lock  ai'd  dam.  ilrngon  and  Wa-Oin^ton       

(Fi:)  s   jppos.'  L'rliiMi-.p  I'lslriit 

(MP)  thp  liailes  Ixk  and  dam    Oregon  .ind   Wasliiii^ton  (.»ddi- 

Iiu'i.ll  po.vBl  und'.) 

(N)  T.llaniook  Hay  (siuln  lelty) - 

(fC)  Willaiiietlp  Hivfi  Basin  hank  protecliiin 

(N)  Vaguina  t;ay  and  Haibof 

Peri'isvivjnn 

(FC)  Bell/vil'e  Rsseivoir  

(FC)  Blue  M.irsh  ReseivDir  (land  acquisition) 

(to  Chjilieri  Cree»  

(FC)  Co^anpsqua  Ppseiviii  

Delaware  River    Phiiadelphia   lo  sea.  Delaware.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  l(Msey.(See  New  Jersey) 

(FC)  Dubois  

(Ft;)  Foster  losuph  Na/pis  Dam  (Blanchard)       

(to  Muddy  Cruek  Reservoir 

(Bt)  Prpsqup  Isile  Peninsula  (rpinituii^pment)   

(FC)  Raystuwii  Reservoir  

Fo.jtiuite.s  at  cii'l  of   tatjle. 


JI1,640,  0(X) 

J3.  900.  000 

53b.  000 

2,  420,  000 

46,  800.  000 

2  53d.  tiOO 

2.  890.  000 

3.  390.  (.00 
2.  600.  000 


233.  GOO 
,  3ii).  UUO 


ind  dam  I  mod    tor   peaking)  uregon  aol 


and  43-loot 


1. 


.  400.  000 
.  200.  000 
21  000  000 
33.  800,  000 
13.  bOO,  000 

8.  000.  000 

2.270.000 

?74.  000 

6.  SOO.  000 
3.  920.  000 
7.040.000 

6.  030.  000 

3').  son.  ( 00 

6.700,000 

26.  900.  000 
14.800.000 
30.  200.  000 
6.  ill).  000 
7  3  or;n  ooo 

1 1  600'  0(M) 

52.000 

1.620.000 

6.  460.  000 

24  600.  000 
64  400.  OOO 
13  7  JO  000 

32  4)0  I'OO 
74' 4)0  noi) 
2.  '2  1.  000 


6.  620,  OOO 
40,  300,  000 

6,270,000 
15,500,000 
40.  400,  000 

2. 000.  COO 
34.  300.  000 
96, 000. 000 
13.900.000 

8.  500. 000 
27. 300. 000 
91,300.000 
37,  500,  000 
73.  000, 000 


24, 200. 000 

457. 000. 000 

95.  700.  000 

10,600.000 

15.100.000 

296. 000. 000 

1.820.000 

57,  200.  COO 

1  ■  ,(|'iO 

;  i  .-!  . '.lid 
i-i./j'-'.|-"JO 

19.  300,  (!00 
2i.  500,  COO 
19  100,000 
34,700,000 


1,830,000 
29, 600. 000 
11.900.000 

2.  222. 000 
57,  500,  000 


Rtviscd  budt*l  •stimale  tor 
fiKal  ysar  1970 


House  altowaiKa 


(^mmittee  recommendation 


Total 
eitimalad         Allocjhom 
Federal  cost  to  (UH      Conitrucbon  Plannwi      Construction  Plinnmi      ConstrKtion  Planning 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


}600.  000 
3.578.000 

120.000 
800.  000 
350.000 

1.573.000 

1   301.  000 


$500,000     

ib'kl.OOO     

150.000      

3)0.000     ..'..'. 

799,000   

i500.  000 

1  JO.  000 

1.7dO,  OOO 

50,000 

1.300,000 
799,  000 


■  0 


1.043.000 


357.  000 


357.  OdO 


740.  000 
7,103,000        '2,500.000 


500.  000 
4.  700,  000 


6  235.000  1.765.000 

2  070.  UOO 
577.  OIX) 

1.900.000  1. 800.000 

4.  UOO,  000  900.  000 

630.000  4JU,  000 


1.765.000 


I  Stn  00!) 
622.  000 

2.982.000 

5,9'iO.  000 

3.  218.  000 

840,000 

25.  060,  000 


1.601.  000 

1  I  467   000 

53  950.  000 

473.  OOC 

ii  8  71   000 
.835.000 


303,000 

37.972,000 

158,000 

97.000 

724.  000 

330.000 

5.740.000 

9.  305,  000 

'09,000 

4.621.000 

">  071    000 

76  048.  000 

981.000 

46.137.000 


125.000.000  1,085.000 


13,500.000 
9,630,000 
1,630.000 


I  1.300,000 
2.  800,  000 

1  1.800.000 

I  1.6)0.000 

I  1 .  900.  000 

I  0 

'11.  000,  000 


1  3  Ml.  000 

1  2.  400,  0'!0 

'  11.0')0.  000 


1  I?  000  001) 

1  Ik),  000 


2,328.000 


J40.  000 


:'?7  coo 

7').  000 


1.800.  coo 

9)0.000 

400,  000 

1,400.000 
2.  800.  000 

2.  25a  000 
1.600.  000 

1 .  900.  000 
230,  OiX) 

11.  000.  000 

62.  000 

8M.  OiJO 

2.  400.  000 
11.000.  COG 


12.000.  C'lO 
1)0,000 


$40,000 


20.000 

75.000 


227.00] 
75.000 


212,000 
225.000 


2i2.  OOO 
225.000 


'100.000 

7.  500,  000 

1 6,  400,  000 


3,  400,  000 

1  500,  000 

8.  800.  000 

'  1.  1110,000 

10.000.000 


97.000 
1.016,000 

13.737.000 

422.  620.  OOO 

5.  485.  000 

3, 753.  COO 

286.  7bS.  000 
49.000 

8,615,000 

530,000 

12,620,000 

10.533.000 

14.  6S3.  000 
1.240.000 
2.  942.  noo 
1    iB4.  000 


133,000 

26,  988,  ceo 

225,  000 

1,444.000 

6.  988.  000 


>  350.  000 

614,000" 

2.  000,  000 

1  14.500,000 

'  1.  7-jO,000 

400, 000 

2,500,000 


715.000 
300,  000 


46.000 


300.000 
7  ', '0.000 
6.  850.  000 

350,  000 
3, 400. 000 

500,000 

8,800,000 

1.  100.000 

10,000.000 


375.  000 

614.000 

2.000.000 
14  500,000 
3,650,000 

400.  ceo 

2,500,000 


715,000 

"iwtooo 


46.000 


18,000.000 
1,800,000  . 

375,000 
1  100.000  . 

4.200,000  , 

700,  000 
■2.600,000 


9,000.000  .. 
1,800,000  .. 

375,000  .. 

150,000  .. 


J500.  000 
8«0.  000 

100,000 

2,  900.  000 

50,000 

1.300.000 
799.000 


238.  000 


357,000 


500.  000 
5,000,000 


1,912.000 

300,660' 
1  8.  200,  000 


316.000 


100,  oou 


4.  200.  coo 

700,000 

2.600,000 


10(J.  000 
1.512,000 


316,000 


100.  O'JO 


300,000  .... 
8,400.000  .... 


1,765,000 
200,000 
200.000  , 

1,800.000 

900.000 

400,000 

1.400,000 
2.  800,  000 

2.250.  000" 

1.600,000 

1,900.000 

200,000 

11,000,000 

62.000 

800.  000 
2  400  OOO 
11.  000.000 


15.000  000 
1)0.000 


SOO.  000 
2.  328.  000 


1,000.000 

300.000 

7.500.000 

6.  850.  mjo 

700.  000 

3.  4  KJ.  000 

500,000 

8,  800,  000 

1.100.000 

10,000,000 


4  lO.  0(X) 

614,000 

2  000.000 
14.500.000 
3.650.000 

7!.().tOO 

2.500.000" 


9,000.000 
1,800.000 
600,000 
500,000  . 

4.  200,  000 
1   000,000 

.'  6  JO  000 


100,000 
1.912,000  . 

*'«),  000' 
8,  400,  000 


(9) 


$40,  500 


50.000 


25,000 

"76.' 606 


100. 00 1 

150.000 


7  5.000 


4  0.000 


21.000 
75.000 


227.000 
75.  000 


232.000 

225.  000 


715,000 
300.000 


250,000 
■46,060 


316.000 


1 00. 000 
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Construction,  jeneral.  State  and  projKt 
(1) 


Total 

estimated 

Federal  cost 

(2) 


Revised  budget  estimate  lor 
fiscal  yen  1970 


tlouse  allowance 


(kjminitlet  recommendation 


Allocations  - 
to  date 

(3) 


Construction 
(«) 


Planning 
(5) 


Construction 
(6) 


Planning 
(7) 


Construction 
(8) 


FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(BE) 

(N) 

(N) 

(MP) 


(FC) 
(MP) 

(MP) 
(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(fC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(R) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(fC) 

(FC) 


(N) 

(FC) 

(FCi 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(MP) 

(BE) 


(MP) 

(N) 
(MP) 


(MP) 
(MP) 


Ptnnaylvinii:  .   .s 

Tioea-Hammond  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) 
TMks   Island    Reservoir,   Pa..   N.J..   and    NY.   (See    New 
Jersey  ) 

Tyrone  

Union  City  Reservoir  

Woodcock  Creek  Reservoir 

Rhode  Island 

Fall  River  Harbor.  Mass.  and  R.'.(See  Massachusetts.) 
Providence  River  and  Harbor 

South  Carolina;  ,,„,„  ,  ,^ 

Cooper  River  Charleston  Harbor  (1%8  Act) 
Trotters  Shoals  Reservoir.  Ga  and  S  C  (See  Georgia.) 

South  Dakota: 

Big  Bend  Dam-Lake  Sharpe „   „  ,    ^r      ,„    ,  v 

Big  Sioux  River  at  SkJux  City.  Iowa  and  S  Dak  (See  Iowa  ) 
Big  Stone  Lake-Whetstone  River.  Minn    and  S.  Dak.  (land 
acquisition)  (See  Minnesota) 

Cottonwood  Springs  Reservoir  

Oahe  Reservoir.  S.  Dak  and  N   Dak - 

Tennessee: 

Cordell  Hull  lock  and  dam  

J.  Percy  Priest  Reservoir  .    .   


$60,100,000        $3,156,000        $1,000,000 


13.900.000 
12  200.000 
15.200.000 

470.000 

18.100.000 

39.  000,  000 


428.000 
5  145.000 
1.877,000 

137,000 

8.  450.  000 


4.  500.  000 
1.550.000 


100,000 
4,  000,  OOO 


$72,000 


$1,000,000  .       $1,000,000 

$72,000 


4.  500.  000 
1,550.000 


103.000  000       100,911,000 


1,740,000 
341.000.000 

64.  800.  000 
51.600.000 


1  200.000 
336.513,000 

39,727,000 
49,  464.  000 


Texas 


Arkansas-Red  Rivei  chloride  control  (pf.  I).  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas  ..,,,„> 
Arkansas-Red  River  chloride  control  (supplemental  studies), 

Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas      

Aubrey  Reservoir 

Belton  Reservoir  (raise  water  level) 

Bultalo  Bayou  and  tributaries 

Cedar  Bayou  (deterred).  

Cooper  Reservoir  and  channels  

Corpus  Christi  Ship  Channel  - 

Duck  Creek  channel  impiovement.      

[Im  Fork  Floodway.  

[|  Paso  ,    ,       .  

Fort  Worth  Floodway,  Cleat  Fork  extension -- 

Fieeport  and  vicinity  

Galveston  Harbor  and  Channel  (groins). 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 


Highland  Bayou 

Lake  Kemp  Reservoir 

Lakeview  Reservoir \    r ; ""i: 

Lavon  Reservoir  modification  and  channel  improvement 

Millican  Reservoir 

Mouth  ol  Colorado  River 

Pat  Mayse  Reservoir  „     ^       .    .      ^ 

Port  Arthur  and  vicinity  (hutncane  flood  protection) 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilization,  below  Denison 
Dam   Ark    La  .  and  Tex  (See  Arkansas) 

Sabine- Neches  Waterway  40  teet  and  channel  to  Echo. . 

San  Antonio  Channel  „       „     j  .      ^ 

San  Gabriel  River  tributary  to  Brazos  Riverdand  acquisition) 

TayloisBayou 

Texas  City,  hurricane  protection 

Trinity  River  bridges  

Trinity  River  proiect  

Vince  and  Little  Vince  Bayous.       •- 

Wallisville  Reservoir.  Trinity  River     

Whitney  Reservoir  (raise  power  pool) 

Utah 

Little  Dell  Reservoir 

Vermont: 

Gaysville  Reservoir 

Virginia: 

GathrightReservoir 

Hampton  Roads - 

James  River 

Salem  Church  Reservoir    - 

Virginia  Beach  (reimbursement) 

*'  Bonneville  lock  and  dam  (2d  power  unit),  (mod.  lor  peak- 
ing) Oregon  and  Washington.  (See  Oregon.) 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  (additional  power  ""''s)-- -   -   -  :^  ,-    . 

Columbia  River  aiyd  lower  Willamette  River,  35-  and  40-toot 
proiects  Oregon  and  Washington.  (See  Oregon.) 

Everett  Harbor  and  Snohomish  River  (1968  act) .- 

John  Day  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington.  (See 
Oregon.) 

Little  Goose  lock  and  dam.  .  .^    u 

Lower  Columbia  River  bank  protection,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. (See  Oregon.) 

Lower  Granite  lock  and  dam  .-- 

Lower  Monumental  lock  and  dam 

McNary   lock   and   dam.   Oregon   and   Washington.   (See 

The' Dalles  k)ck  and  dam.  Oregon  and  Washington.  (Sec 

Oregon.) 
Vancouver  Lake 

Wynoochee  River  Reservoir  

Yakima  River  at  Ellensburg  (restudy)..     

West  Virginia: 

Beech  Fork  Lake .;     v.      ,     ..  ^ 

Blooming  on  Reservoir.  Md.  and  W.  Va.  (See  Maryland.)  .   . 
Butnsville  Lake  (land  acquisition) 


57,  000,  000 

2  500,  000 
41,200,000 

2.  070,  000 
69,  500,  000 

29.  718,  000 

19,700,000 

4.870.000 

13.700.000 

16.000.000 

4  400,000 

13.300.000 

1 .  550.  000 

4.  300.  000 

6.800.000 

38,900.000 

47.400.000 

75.  700,  000 

7.750.000 

9.200.000 

41.600.000 


28.  500.  000 
26.  000,  000 
65,  400,  000 

6  640,  000 

31,200,000 

11,400,000 

1.019,100.000 

5.250.000 
19.400.000 
550.000  . 

25,  200.  000 

26, 800, 000 

23,300.000 
31,700.000 
47,300,000 
82, 800, 000 
1,350,000 


67,200,000 

1.230.000 

149.000.000 


478,  000 

1,751.000 

'  82.000 
48,  516,  000 

4.099,000 

29.000 

753.000 
3  040.000 
4.637.000 

610.000 

353.000 
1.568.000 

513.000 
5.543.000 


9  000.000 
8.657,000 


14,143.000 

12.154,000 

2.342.000 

250,  000 

15,132,000 

1.417,000 

1  361.000 

1,337.000 

7,205,000 


900.  000 


540.  000 
2.000,000 

17.550.000 
2.136.000 


1  100.000 
1,000,000 

500.  000  " 


1300.  000 

1  1 .  360. 000 

2.200.000 

940.000 

<  100.000 

'1.000,000 

12.500.000 


436,000 
749,  000 


900.000 


540.000  , 
2,  000,  000  ' 

7,550,000 
2.136.000 


230.000 
1,  000,  000 

1,580.000 


436,  000 
749.000 


125,000 
50,000 


300,000 


350.000 

1 .  360.  000 

2.200.000 

940.000 

300.000 

1 ,  000.  000 

3.750.000 


125.000 
50,000 


300,000 


75,000 


200.  000 
6.  000.  000 


4.  700.000 

'  900.000 

750.000 


1.100,000 
'1,300,000 

760,066" 
1  1,900,000 


r»o,ooo 


200.  000 
5,000.000 


4.  700.  000 
1  200.000 
750.  000 
250.  000 
1.100.  OOl 
1,400.000 

700,060' 

1.900.000 

150.000 


150.000 


149,000 

5.190,000 
17.391.000 


450,  000 


900,000 


'1,500,000 
'2,300,000 


^00.000 


85,000 


10 
1150.000 


1,900,000 
3,200,000 


85,000 


500,000 


35,000 


129,430,000      '  13,000,000  .. 


500.000 
53,000 


52,000 


204.  000.  000 
177.000,000 


6.  100.000 
17,  400,  000 


42.  630.  000 
162,  990,  000 


3,901,000 


10 
8.000,000 


13.000.000 


1.000.000 
8,000,000 


4.  500.  000 
1.550,000 


100.000     100.000 

4.  000.  000  , 5.  000.  000 

200,000  


I  750.  000 


13,000 


2.000,000 


East  Lynn  Lake ,.     „.      ^ 

Hannibal  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  (See  Ohio ). 


RD   Bailey  (Justice)  Lake ,0      «u     > 

Racine  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  (See  Ohio  ) 

Rowlesbufg  Lake 

Stonewall  Jackson  Lake  (land  acquisition) 


17,700,000  1,405,000  1,000,000 

28  100  000  1,077,000  700,000 

25, 900',  000  13,305,000  7,800,000 

83,600,000  16,725,000  110,700,000 


700,000  .. 
7,800,000  .. 


1,100.000 


540,000  . 
2.  600,  000  . 

7.  550,  000 
2,136,000 


200,  000 
1,000,000 

1,  580,"  000" 


350.000 

1.360.  OOC 

2.200.000 

940.000 

300.000 

1.000.000 

3.750.000 


200.000 
5.  000.  000 


5.  000.  000 
1 .  200.  000 
1.000.000 
250.  000 
1.100,000 
1.400,000 

700.000 

1.900.000 

300,000 


1,900,000 
3.500,000 


85.000 


13.000.000 


3.  000.  000 
8.  000.  000 


2,  000,  000 


50,000 

13,000".    

1,000,000  -.        1,000,000 


1,000,000 
7, 800, 000 


109,000,000 
40,  500,  000 


1,606,000 
618,000 


10.700,000  10,700,000 

'426,060';"  ;;;!!;..- 


Plannini 
(9) 


$72,  000 


200,000 


1,000,000 
600,000 


436,  000 


749.  000 
150.000 


15,000 

35.000 

125.000 

50.000 


300.000 

20c.  OOC 
75,000 


150.000 


400.  000 


50.  000 
150.000 


500,000 
52,000 


50,000 
13,000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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November  12,  19  GO 


Corislniction.  (tn«fat.  Stita  •ltd  profMf 
<l> 


>fC) 


(m 

(fC) 
(R> 

(fC) 
(fC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(Bf) 


'irifinltl 


Tout 

FadsrtI  catt 

(2) 


Allocationt  - 
to  data 

(3) 


RaviMd  budgtt  Ktimitt  tor 
(ijcal  yar  1970 


Constructieii 


HouM  illowinc*  Commitlee  recommendation 

Pljnmng      ConitructiOfl  Pitnnmf      Construction  Plani    .; 

(5)  (6)  (7)  (8)  U, 


W«<t  Vii 

Wei  fori  Lake 
Willow  iiland  lock  .ind  ilani   Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  (See 

Ohio  ) 
Wisconsin 

(;re«w  Bay  Harbor  (1962  act)  

La  forge  Reservoir,  Kickapoo  Hiver  (land  acquisition) 

Racine  Harbor  

Mistellaneou? 

UnTgency  bank  protection 

Small  proi«cts  lor  flood  conlrol  and  related  purposes  not 

renuirinRspecilic  leBislalion  (sec.  c'Ob).    .       

SnafiHin^  dl)d  clearing    . 

Small  navigation  protects  not  requiring  specific  legislation 

tosling  up  to  $500,000  (sec,  107).  . 
Small  beaci  erosion  control  pro|ects  not  requiring  specific 

legislation  costing  up  to  $500,000  (sec.  103) 
Recreation  iacililies,  completed  projects 
fish  and  wldlite  studies  (U.S.  f  isli  and  Wildlife  Service).   . 

Aquatic  plant  control  (1965  act).  

Employees  compensation  

Reduction  tor  anticipated  savings  and  slippages..... 

1%9  reserve  applied  in  fiscal  year  1970 


521.400.000 


SlEl.OOO 


5. 600.  000         2,619.000 
20.800.000          1.333,000 
1.040.000 


$1,250,000 
750.000 
100,000 

3U0,  000 

8,  000.  COO 
200.000 

;.  500. 000 


$250,000 


$?50.  000 


$250,  ri;  fi 


$1,250,000 
750,000 
100,000 


6. 500,  OW 


1, 740. 000 


500,000 

16,000,000     .   16,400.000 


600.000 
1,000.000 

705,  (XW 
-44,100,000 
-43,785.  00(; 


6-'n,  ^'00 
1 .  uui.  000 

7J5.  000 
-44  1)0.  DUO 
-43.785.000 


$1,250,000 
7'.0.000 
100,000 

300,  COO 

8.000,000 

:co,  000 
:,  500, 000 

500,000 

7.  500.  000 

600.000 

2,  OOC.OOO 

70S.  000 

-44.100.000 

-43.785.000 


Grand  tobi  construction  general 


608,681,000        18,374.000      650.801.000        21.181,000      715,851.000  24. 618.  COO 

(627.055.000)  (671,982.000)  (740.469.000) 


>  Reflects  changes  reade  by  the  revised  approved  budget,  submitted  in  House  Document  No. 
91  100.  dated  April  15.  1969. 


■  Resludy  fundi  only  (col.  3). 


yft.'  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
"Presi3ent,  I  (»11  attention  to  the  fact 
that  included  in  the  above  list  are  62  new 
projects  not  otne  of  which  has  anj'thing 
to  do  with  air  and  water  pollution,  nor 
were  they  approved  by  the  Budget. 

Of  those  projects  32  are  entirely  new 
projects  which  were  not  listed  In  the 
budget.  The  t»tal  cost  when  completed 
of  these  alone  will  be  around  $725  mil- 
lion. 

There  are  30  other  projects  which  are 
past  the  planning  stage  but  which  are 
not  budgeted  items.  The  total  cost  of 
them  when  completed  will  be  around 
$525  million. 

Altogether  the  increased  expenditvu-es 
in  the  pending  bill  on  new  projects  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  water  and  £dr 
pollution  and  which  have  not  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Budget  have  a  total 
cost  in  excess  (>f  $1.25  billion. 

The  record  *ould  be  clear  that  when 
Senators  go  home  and  expound  their 
great  interest  to  water  and  air  pollution 
and  motherhood  they  can  also  let  It  be 
known  that  they  do  not  have  quite  as 
much  interest  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  I>elaware  to  recommit.  On 
this  question  *he  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  a(nd  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.  i 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Blew  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  BuRDicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  E.\stLAND),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Sen- 
ator from  MlsslBslppi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  and 
the  Senator  frdm  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the)  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuRdicK)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFtN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 


ell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller) 
is  absent  on  olHclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT) .  and  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  otlng,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  .  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vo'  7  "nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
ell)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  5, 
nays  82,  as  follows: 

I  No.  l»)Leg.] 

TKAS — 5 


Byrd.  V"a. 

Hansen 

wmiams,  Del. 

Griffiu 

Proxnalre 
NATS— 82 

Aiken 

Oravel 

Murphy 

Allen 

Ournef 

Musk  la 

Baker 

Harris 

Nelson 

Bavh 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

"^Blble 

Holland 

Pell 

BOKK'S 

H-.uings 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Huj?hes 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Inouye 

RlblcoS 

Case 

Jacltson 

Russell 

Church 

Javlts 

Saxbe 

Cook 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Schwelker 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Cranston 

Lons 

Smith,  in. 

Curtis 

Matjnuson 

Sparkman 

Dadd 

MaosOeld 

Spong 

Dole 

McCarthy 

Stevens 

Domlnlck 

McGee 

Symington 

EasTleton 

McOovem 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Ty  dings 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Fannin 

Mondala 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Font? 

Montoy* 

Young,  Ohio 

Fulbrlght 

Mesa 

Gore 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTTNO— 13 


Allott 

OoodeU 

Thurmond 

Anderson 

Mathlaa 

Tower 

Burdlck 

McClellan 

Williams,  N.J 

Eastland 

Miller 

CSuldwater 

Stennis 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  What  is 
the  order  of  further  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sponding to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
10  o'cl(Xk  tomorrow  morning,  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  iMr.  Thurmond)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30  irinutes. 
Then  there  will  be  a  10-minute  period 
for  morning  business.  After  that,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  2577,  a  bill  to  provide  additional 
mortgage  credit,  and  for  other  purposes. 
A  time  limitation  on  that  bill  has  been 
agreed  to  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah    (Mr.   Bennett)    and   the   dlstln- 
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guished  Senator  from  Wisconsin   (Mr. 

''"FoUow'Sng  that.  It  is  hoped  to  t^e  up 
the  continuing  resolution  relative  to  ^- 
proprlaUons.  and  foUowing  that,  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth  wUl 
E?Sd  before  the  Senate,  and  the  debate 

-Zn^^ri.  Mr.  president,  I  need 
about  15  minutes  for  a  speech.  Will  the 
majority  leader  accommodate  me? 

oRlDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  45 
^M     AND  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 

SENATOR  JAvrrs 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
Sene^  9:45  a.m..  and  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  be  recogmzed  for  not 
toTxce^  15  minutes  immediately  after 
the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

^^fpRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obStion  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered.    ^^^^^^__^__ 

PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER  PO^ 
LUnON  CONTROL.  AND  POWHl 
D^iSSpMENT  AND  ATOMIC  EN - 
^GY  COMMISSION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,  1970 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14159)  making  appro- 
priations for  public  works  for  water,  pol- 
En  control,  and  powder  development, 
including  the  Corps  of  Engineers— CiyU 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
TeiSessee  valley  Authority,  the  At°mic 
Energy  Commission,  and  related  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  comrnissions  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  New  York  -Mr 
Go^DELL) .  is  unable  to  be  here  and  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  that  his  remarks, 
prepared  for  the  debate  today,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Mr  OooDELL.  Mr  President.  I  wish  ta  com- 
mend the  disimgutshed  Chairman  of  the 
Sc  works  subcommittee  (Mr.  El  ender) 
and  the  members  of  that  Subcon^m.nee  fo 
their  comprehensive  work  on  the  FY  .0  pud 
lie  Works  Appropriations  BUI 

Earlirr  this  vear.  I  was  greatly  alarmed  to 
learn  th.it  the  rcvi.^ed  budget  request  for 
imblic  works  canslruciion  in  the  State  ot 
New  York  had  been  reduced  from  $7  million 

to  S3,l  million.  . 

New  York  Slate  constitutes  over  9  oi  ^ne 
population  of  the  United  States  Many  of  our 
acUiues,  most  notably  the  Port  of  Neu  York 
.erve  the  entire  Nation  ^''^'■'\^.'l''lll 
budget  would  have  allocated  only  5-.  of  the 
total  funds  for  r>">lic  works  construction  in 
the  country. 

Although  I  fully  appreciated  the  i^fj-^f 
the  inflationary  cycle  made  budgetary  re- 
straints necessary,  the  drastic  cuto  suggested 
in  the  revised  budget  would  have  seriouslj 
hampered  the  ability  of  the  State  to  service 
lus  urgently  needed  con.-truction  proJfCtR^ 

in  view  of  thlB  great  need.  I  contacted  the 
Chairman    iMr.   Ellender)    and  strongly   re- 
queitjd    that    the   funds   be   restored.   I   am 
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delighted  by  the  Committee's  response  which 
recommends  an  appropriation  ol  almost  »6^8 
million  \n  construction  funds  for  New  YorK 
State  projects— more  than  twice  as  mucb  as 
the  revised  budget  requeat. 

Among  the  funded  projects,  several  were 
of  particular  concern  to  me : 

THE    Wrw    YORK    HARBOB    ANCHOaAGtS 

The  Port  of  New  York,  which  serves  the 
metropolitan  area  and  the  Nation  desper- 
ately needed  funds  to  permit  work  on  the 
deepening  of  anchorages  to  accominodate  the 
ever  incrlaslng  tanker  trafHc  In  the  wa^rs. 
A£  the  Port  of  New  York  Is  our  Nation  s  ma- 
1or    harbor,    this    construction    would    ult  - 

lately  benefit  U.S  ^=°°°™y-  ^f  fh,Fsta^ 
most  $3.5  million  was  requested  by  the  State 
C^^  New  York,  the  City  of  New  York  and  the 
Port  of  New  York  A*thorlty.  only  $500  000 
had  been  recommended  by  the  AdminUtra- 

"iT^e  committee  responded  to  my  request 
for  more  funds  for  this  project  by  recorn- 
mendlne  a  total  of  $2.9  million.  I  believe 
Xe"e  funds  will  permit  the  significant  con- 
tmuation  of  construction  on  this  important 
project. 

NEWARK    BAY-HACKENS.\CK    RrVER 

This  project  in  New  Jersey  Is  a  ^\-^\l\l 
concern  The  channel  dimensions  of  this 
waterway  in  Newark  Bay  have  become  a  seri- 
ous safely  problem  and  threaten  to  Impede 
trafnc  in  the  Port  of  New  York  area. 

This  Vitally  needed  Port  of  New  York  Proj- 
ect has  only  received  $100,000  in  pre-con- 
struction  funds  over  the  past  three  V^ars  and 
as  a  result,  no  construction  work  has  been 
started  The  Administration  budget  request 
or^Ts  project  was  a  mere  $500,000  despite 
the  fact  that  all  those  Involved  in  the  proj- 
ect  recommended  a  minimum  appropriation 
of  $5  million.  The  Committee  has  approved 
f  sum  of  8-2.7  million,  which  will  allow  con- 
struction  to  begin  on  the  project. 

FIRE    ISLAND    INLFT    AND    MONTAUK    POINT, 
LEACH    EROSION 

Protection  of  the  beaches  In  this  area  has 
become  imperative  because  of  the  severe 
storm  damage  which  has  been  incurred  on 
the  south  Shore  of  Long  Island  1"  the  past^ 
A  total  of  $500,000  was  recommended  b>  the 
Administration  for  this  l^c^i  «°°^  J°"  [°^ 
project.  I  strongly  endorsed  additional  funds 
for  this  project  and  the  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended a  total  of  $880,000.  In  addition, 
t^e  State  of  New  York  has  given  assurance 
that  sufficient  State  funds  will  be  available 
1.1  match  the  Federal  share. 

in  adduion.  I  note  that  the  Committee 
has  also  recommended  an  appropriation  ot 
I500  000  for  the  Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Jones 
Inlet  This  strip  of  beach  has  also  been  se- 
verely damaged  by  storm  and  is  In  great  need 
of  protection.  .     „~ 

protection  of  the  natural  shoreline  Is  es- 
,cnii..l  fur  the  conservation  of  the  entire  area. 


recommendations  on  behalf  of  New  York 
Stat*  and  I  am  grateful  for  their  responsive- 
ness to  my  requests.  Many  of  theae  projects 
are  designed  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
natural  resources  of  the  SUte.  Many  wm 
make  these  resources  more  usable  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  recommendations,  will  pre- 
vail in  conference 


IRONDEQUOIT    BAT 

This  project  authorized  in  1968,  prop^es 
a  channel  access  between  Ircndequoit  Bay 
and  Lake  Ontario  so  that  recreational 
navigation  can  be  pursued  in  the  area.  The 
Committee  has  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  to  begin  construction  on 
this  long-awaited  project  which  will  greatly 
benefit  the  people*^  of  Monroe  County  and 
surrounding  areas.  f,,nris 

The-  Committee  has  also  approved  funds 
for  several  important  studies  on  State  proj- 
ects  which    I    have    supported.    These    proj- 
ects   include    preconstruction    planning    of 
harbor  refuge  at  Hamlin   Beach   State  Park 
with  a  recommendation  of  $40,000:  and  com- 
pletion of  the  Lake  Erie-Lake  Ontario  Water- 
l-!y   which    win    improve   the   St.   Lawrence 
■seaway   system  so   vitally   important   to   the 
mari'lme  economies  of  the  United  Swtes  and 
Canada    A  recommendation  of  $100,000  has 
been  mtvde  by  the  Committee  for  this  study^ 
I  thank  the  Committee  members  for  their 


DICKET -LINCOLN    SCHOOL    PROJECT 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriations  bill  includes  an 
item  of  $807,000  to  continue  advance  en- 
gineering and  design  on  the  Dickej- 
Lincoln  School  hydroelectric  project  in 
northern  Maine. 

The  record  of  -he  past  reveral  years  is 
filled  with  evidence  of  the  benefits  whfch 
New  England's  first  Federal  hydroelec- 
tric power  project  would  bring,  the  re- 
lationship of  those  benefits  t^^  cost,  the 
need  for  low-cost  power  in  northern  New 
England,  the  need  for  peaking  power 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York 
and  the  inability  of  the  New  England 
electric  utilities  to  meet  growing  power 

^^e  record  will  show  that  the  other 
body  has  consistenOy  rejected  the  funds 
needed  to  move  this  project  ahead  and 
has  turned  Its  back  on  one  '•eg'.on  o   'he 
Nation  while  continuing  to  Pro^-idf  funds 
for  sources  of  low-cost  power  in  ytrtuaUy 
every  other  region  of  the  United  States. 
The  record  wUl  show  that  an  invest- 
ment   of    $2,154,000    ha^  ^already    been 
made  in  the  project  and  that  only  $1.- 
346  000  is  required  to  complete  the  ad- 
vance engineering  and   design  on  tins 
project.  FaUure  to  appropriate  the  funds 
fncluded  in  this  bill  will  be  a  grea^r 
waste  of  money  than  the  cost  of  com- 
nletinK  that  task. 

^  The  record  will  show  that  the  seriior 
Sena  or  from  Maine  'Mrs.  Smith  1  has 
worked  diUgently  to  obtain  aPP^P"^; 
tions  for  this  project  only  to  be  set  back 
by  the  other  body  time  and  again.  The 
record  will  show  that  neither  the  semor 
Senator  from  Maine,  who  is  on  the  Ap- 
propriations committee  nor  I,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  has 
e5er  attempted  to  withhold  authoriza- 
tion or  appropriation  ^ o^  ^^^^^J  ^f  °: 
nomically  feasible  projects  in  other  parts 

of  the  country.  ,„„^^„ 

I  believe  that  the  Dickey-Llncoln 
School  project  will  stand  on  its  own  In 
comparison  ^.-ith  any  project  constructed 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  I  believe 
ft  wlu  help  to  assure  an  idequate  sup^y 
of  low-cost  power  and  a  Federal  yard- 
stick for  New  England  and  that  it  is 
needed  to  avert  the  major  critical  power 
Manures  which  continue  to  threaten  New 
England  due  to  the  mabUity  of  the  pr  - 
vate  utilities  of  the  region  10  fulfill  their 
obligations  to  supply  power. 

The  record  of  the  past  demonstrates 
that  these  private  power  companies 
would  rather  invest  their  f ui^ds  in  adver- 
tising campaigns  about  what  they  niight 
do  and  lobbying  campaigns  agamst  vMiat 
should  be  done  than  in  developing  the 
regions  power  resources  and  supplying 

Tho^ttt  the  conferees  will  support 
the  appropriation  of  these  vitally  needed 
funds  so  that  New  England  can  get  on 
with  the  job  of  meeting  her  PO^/f^^P- 
ply  demands  and  protecting  the  health 
and  welfare  of  citizens  by  makmg  avail- 
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able  an  adequate  supply  of  power  when- 
ever it  is  needed,  not  Just  when  New  Eng- 
land's private  utilities  are  prepared  to 
make  it  available. 

Mr.  CfOOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  bill  H  R.  14159.  the  public  works  for 
water,  pollution  control,  and  power  de- 
velopment and  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion appropriation  bill.  1970.  In  addition 
to  the  matters  I  have  already  discussed, 
I  direct  attention  to  title  III  of  the  bill 
in  which  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, for  the  first  time  since  enactment 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1965,  has  recommended  full  funding  of 
the  authorization  for  waste  treatment 
works.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
committee,  which  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  represents  a  significant  con- 
gressional redirection  to  meet  our  en- 
vironmental needs. 

Pull  funding  of  pollution  control  is  an 
action  which  recognizes  today's  prior- 
ities, an  action  which  is  needed  and  will 
be  well  received  by  the  public.  There  is 
a  growing  and  proper  demand  for  pro- 
tecting and  Improving  the  quality  of  our 
environment  if  we  and  future  genera- 
tions are  to  live.  And  this  step  provides  a 
solid 'ii^lcatlon  that  the  Congress  is  re- 
sponding to  that  demand  and  need. 

I  want  particularly  to  compliment 
Senator  Ellender.  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  for  his  judg- 
ment and  leadership  in  recommending 
and  reporting  this  provision  from  the 
committee.  The  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee.  Senator  Milton 
Young,  together  with  the  full  commit- 
tee has  done  a  great  service  to  the  coun- 
ti-y  and  all  its  people.  I  cannot  let  this 
occasion  pass  without  paying  similar  re- 
spect to  Senator  Mdskie,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution, of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
and  to  Senator  Boggs,  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  subcommittee,  for  whom 
this  action  today  gives  evidence  of  their 
long  and  steadfast  efforts  in  the  continu- 
ing battle  to  abate  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. As  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  basic  legislation  on 
water  and  air  pollution  and  solid  waste 
disposal,  I  would  like  to  say  that  every 
member  of  the  committee  and  its  able 
staff  under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Randolph,  the  chairman,  have  worked 
and  contributed  fully  to  this  important 
cause 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

having   been  read   the   third   time,   the 

question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 

.tion.    the    yeas    and    nays    have    been 

ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  l)een  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son I ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
<Mr.  BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  ( Mr.  McClellan  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  ( Mr.  Stennis  ) , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson  ) .  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  <  Mr.  Burdick  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams). 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
ell  >,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias).  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  atwent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Miller  > 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
lott)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  ( Mr.  Allott)  .  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  GoodelD.  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller',  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  ( Mr.  Tower  )  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  86, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

|No.  151  Leg.) 
YEAS— 86 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

IJayh 

Bellmon 

Betinelt 

Hlble 

Bonus 

Brooke 

Hvrd.  \'a 

Bvrd.  W   Va. 

Cannon 

C'u.se 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domlnick 

Kauletoii 

Kllender 

Ervin 

Kannln 

Fon« 

Fulbrl-ht 

Gore 


Proxmlre 


Allott 
Anderson 
Burdirk 
Eastland 


Oravel 

Griffin 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Harlke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Hollnms 

Hrn.ska 

Huuhes 

Inoiive 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N  C. 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Randolph 

RlblcolT 

Russell 

Sax  be 

Schwellier 

Scott 


Jordan.  Idaho  Smith.  Maine 

Kennedy  Smith.  111. 

Louii  Sparkman 

Magnuson  Spong 

Mansfleld  Stevens 

McCarthy  SymlnHton 

McOee  Talmadse 

McGovern  Thurmond 

Mclntyre  Tydlntjs 

Metcaif  Yarborou^h 

Mondale  Yoiuir.  N  Dak. 

Montoya  Youn«,  Ohio 
Moss 

NATS— 2 

Williams.  Del. 
NOT  VOTING— 12 


Goldwater 
CiixKlell 
Mathias 
McClellan 


Miller 
Stennis 
Tower 
Williams.  N  J. 


So  the  bill   (H.R.   14159)    was  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  El- 
lender, Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  McClellan. 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Sten- 
nis, Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Mundt,  and  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
this  gr^t  success  the  Senate  owes 
a  de^'debt  of  gratitude  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Ellender).  His  handling  of 
thte  measure  today  marked  yet  another 
outstanding  achievement  for  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Ellender  is  a  skilled  and 
highly  effective  advocate.  His  command 
of  every  facet  of  a  measure  he  leads  i.s 
exemplary.  The  dedicated  service  he  has 
always  given  the  Senate  and  the  Na- 
tion is  unexcelled  in  this  body.  With 
this  success  today  he  has  again  demon- 
strated the  fine  qualities  that  have  dis- 
tincuished  him  over  the  years.  May  I 
add,  that  he  is  to  be  particularly  com- 
mended for  assuring  an  effective  fight 
this  year  against  the  ravages  of  water 
pollution  by  defending  so  successfully 
the  full  funding  of  that  program.  The 
Senate  is  deeply  grateful. 

Assisting  Senator  Ellender  in  the  task 
of  preparing  this  bill  in  committee  and 
presenting  it  to  the  Senate  was  the  very 
capable  and  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  Young  ) .  He.  too.  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  measure  with  his 
strong  and  effective  support. 

The  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee are  also  to  be  praised  for  th(>lr 
contributions  to  the  debate  and  for  the 
high  caliber  with  which  this  measure  was 
handled. 

Noteworthy  also,  were  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  iMr.  Williams"  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
( Mr.  Nelson  ) .  They  offered  their  own 
strong  and  sincere  views  on  the  measure 
and  cooperated  splendidly  to  assure  its 
efficient  disposition. 

But  especially.  I  should  say  again,  we 
are  indebted  to  Senator  Ellender.  His 
devoted  efforts  have  produced  an  ap- 
propriations measure  of  very  high 
quality,  indeed. 


PROVISION    OF    ADDITIONAL 
MORTGAGE    CREDIT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
510.  S.  2577.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill 
will  become  the  pending  business. 

There  will  be  no  votes  on  this  bill  to- 
night. There  may  be  Senators  who  wisli 
to  speak  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
2577)  to  provide  additional  mortgage 
credit,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

Thai  section  7  of  the  Act  of  September 
21,  1966  (Public  Law  89-587;  80  Stat.  823). 
Is  amended  to  read : 

"Sec.  7    EffecUve  September  22.  1970— 

"(1)  So  much  of  section  19(J)  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371(b))   as  pre- 
cedes the  third  sentence  thereof  is^^_f  ^^^^ 


cedes  tne  muiu  oc»^"^"~~   —  

to  read  as  It  would  without  the  amendment 
made  by  section  2(c)  of  this  Act; 

•■(2)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of 
section  18(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  use.  1828(g))  are  amended 
lo  read  as  they  would  without  the  amend- 
ment made  by  secUon  3  of  this  Act; 

••(3)  The  last  three  sentences  of  section 
13(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
112  use    1828(g))    are  repealed;    and 

■(4)  Section  5B  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act   (12  U.S.C.  1425b)   Is  repealed. '■ 

SEC    2     (a)    Section   18(g)    of  the  Federal 
Deposit   insurance   Act    (12  U.SC.    1828(gn 
IS  tended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following    new    sentences:     "The    authority 
conferred  by  this  subsection  shall  fls°  "PP^y 
to  nonlnsured  banks  In  any  State  If  ( 1 )  the 
total   amount   of   time  and   savings  deposits 
held  in  aU  such  banks  In  the  State.  Pjus  the 
total  amount  of  deposits,  shares,  and  wlth- 
driwable  accounts  held  In  all  building  and 
loan,  savings  and   loan,  and  homestead  as- 
sociations  (including  cooperative  banks)    in 
the  State,  which  are  not  members  of  a  Fed- 
eral  home  loan  bank,  is  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such  deposits 
shares  and  withdrawable  accounts  held  In  all 
banks,   and   building  and  loan,  savings  and 
loan    and  homestead  associations  (Including 
cooperative    banks)     in    the    State,    and    (2) 
there  does  not  exist  under  the  laws  of  such 
State   a   bank   supervisory   agency   with   au- 
thority comparable  to  that  conferred  by  this 
subsection,  Including  specifically  the  author- 
ity   to    regulate    the    rates    of    interest    and 
dividends  paid  by  such  nonlnsured  banks  on 
time  and  savings  deposits,  or  If  such  agency 
exists   It   has   not  Issued   regulations  in   the 
exercise   of    that   authority.   Such   authority 
shall  only  be  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors with  respect  to  such  nonlnsured  banks 
prior  to  July  31,  1970,  to  limit  the  rates  of 
interest  or  dividends  which  such  banks  may 
pay  on  time  and  savings  deposits  to  maxi- 
mum rates  not  lower  than  b'/x  P«r  centum 
per  annum.  Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  that  any  nonlnsured  bank 
or  any  affiliate  thereof  Is  engaged  or  has  en- 
gaged or  is  about  to  engage  In  any  acts  or 
practices  which  constitute  or  will  constitute 
a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion or  of   any   regulations  thereunder,  the 
Board    of    Directors    may.    in   its   discretion, 
bring  an  action  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  Judicial  district  in  which  the 
principal  office   of   the   nonlnsured  bank  or 
affiliate    thereof    is    located    to    enjoin   such 
acu    or    practices,    to    enforce    compliance 
with    this    subsection    or    any    regulations 
thereunder,  or  for  a  combmatlon  of  the  fore- 
going, and  such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion   of    such    actions,    and,    upon    a    proper 
showing,  an  Injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other    appropriate    order    may    be    granted 
without  bond." 

(b)  Section  5B  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C,  1425b)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•Sec.  53.  la)  The  Board  may  from  time  to 
time,  after  consulting  with  the  Board  of  Gov- 
frnors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  prescribe  rules  govern- 
ing  the  payment  and  advertisement  of  In- 
terest  or   dividends  on   deposits,   shares,   or 
withdrawable  accounts,  Including  limitations 
on  the  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends  on  de- 
posits, shares,  or  withdrawable  accounts  that 
may  be  paid  by  members,  other  than  those 
the  deposits  of  which  are  Insured  in  accord- 
uice  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit  Insurance  Act,   by  institutions  which 
iire  insured  Institutions  as  defined  In  section 
401(a)   of  the  National  Housing  Act.  and  by 
nonmember  building  and  loan,  savings  and 
loan  and  homestead  associations,  and  coop- 
erative banks.  The  Board  may  prescribe  dif- 
ferent rate  limitations  for  different  classes  of 
deposits,  shares,  or  withdrawable  accounu, 
for  deposits,  shares,  or  withdrawable  accounts 


of  different  amounts  or  with  different  matur 
lUes  or  subject  to  different  conditions  regard- 
Ing  withdrawal  or  repayment,  according  to 
the  nature  or  loc*Uon  of  such  members,  in- 
stltuUons  or  nonmembers  of  their  depositors, 
shareholders,  or  withdrawable  account  hold- 
ers   or  according  to  such  other  reasonable 
bases   as   the   Board   may   deem   desirable   in 
the  public  interest.  The  authority  conferred 
by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  nonmember 
building  and   loan,   savings   and   loan,  and 
homestead     associations,     and     cooperative 
banks  in  any  State  If   (1 )    the  total  amount 
of   deposits;    shares,    and   withdrawable    ac- 
counts held  in  all  such  nonmember  associa- 
tions and  banks  In  the  State,  plus  the  total 
amount  of  time  and  savings  deposite  held  In 
all  banks  In  the  State  which  are  not  Insured 
by   the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
Uon   is  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  of  such  deposits,  shares,  and  with- 
drawable   accounts    held    In    all    banks,    and 
building   and    loan,   savings    and    loan,    and 
homestead  associations   (including  coopera- 
tive banks)  in  the  State,  and  (2)  there  does 
not   exist    under   the   laws   of   such   State   a 
bank  supervisory  agency  with  authority  com- 
parable to  that  conferred  by  the  first  two 
sentences  of  this  subsection,  including  spe- 
clHcally  the  authority  to  regulate  the  rates 
of  interest  and  dividends  paid  by  any  such 
a.ssoclation   or   bank  on  deposits,  shares,  or 
withdrawable    accounts,    or    If    such    agency 
exists   it  has   not  issued   regtilations  in   the 
exercise   of   that   authority.   Such   authority 
shall  only  be  exercised  by  the  Board  with  re- 
spect to  such  nonmember  associations  and 
banks  prior  to  July  31.  1970,  to  limit  the  rates 
of  interest  or  dividends  which  such  associa- 
tions or  banks  may  pay  on  deposits,  shares, 
or  withdrawable  accounts  to  maximum  rates 
not  lower  than  S'j  per  centum  per  annum. 

••(b)    In  addition  to  any  other  penalty  pro- 
vided bv  this  or  any  other  law.  any  Institu- 
tion subject  to  this  section  which  violates  a 
rule   promulgated  pursuant   to  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  such  civil  penalties,  which 
shall  not  exceed  $100  for  each  violation,  as 
may  be  prescribed  bv  said  Board  by  rule  and 
such  rule  may  provide  with  respect  to  any 
or  all  such  violations  that  each  day  on  which 
the   violation   continues   shall   constitute   a 
separate  violation.  The  Board  may  recover  any 
such  civil  penalty  for  Its  own  use,  through  ac- 
tion or  otherwise.  Including  recovery  thereof 
In  any  other  action  or  proceeding  under  thl» 
section.  The  Board  may,  at  any  time  before 
collection  of  any  such  penalty,  whether  be- 
fore or  after  the   bringing  of  an  action  or 
other  legal  proceeding,  the  obtaining  of  any 
Judgment  or  other  recovery,  or  the  issuance 
or  levy  of  any  execution  or  other  legal  proc- 
ess   therefor,    and    yrtth    or    without    con- 
sideration,  compromise,   remit,  or   mitigate 
in  whole  or  In  part  any  such  penalty  or  any 
such  recovery. 

"(c)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Board 
that  any  nonmember  Institution  is  engaged 
or  has  cngagea  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any 
acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or  will 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  or  of  any  regulations  thereunder, 
the  Board  may.  In  :ts  discretion,  bring  an 
action  in  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  Institution  Is  located  to  en- 
loin  such  acts  or  practices,  to  enforce  com- 
pUance  with  this  section  or  any  regulations 
thereunder,  or  for  a  combination  of  the  fore- 
going, and  such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  actions,  rnd.  upon  a  proper 
showing,  an  Injunction,  restraining  order, 
or  other  appropriate  order  may  be  granted 
without  bond. 

"(d)  All  expenses  of  the  Board  under  this 
section  shall  be  considered  as  nonadmln- 
istratlve  expenses." 

SEC  3  SecUon  11(1)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1431(1))  Is 
amend<Kl — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,000,000,000"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  of  "$4,000,000,000"; 

(2)  by  sUlklng  out  the  last  sentence  there- 


of and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Each  purchaae  of  obligations  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  this  sub- 
section shaU  be  upon  terms  and  conditions 
as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  shall  bear  such  rate  of  in- 
terest as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  market  yield  for  the 
month  preceding  the  month  of  such  pur- 
chase on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States.";  and 

(3)    by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

■It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  au- 
thority provided  in  this  subsection  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  alter- 
native means  cannot  effectively  be  employed, 
to  permit  members  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  to  continue  to  supply  reasonable 
amounts  of  funds  to  the  mortgage  market 
whenever  the  ability  to  supply  such  funds  Is 
substantially  impaired  during  periods  of 
monetary  stringency  and  rapidly  rising  mter- 
est  rates  and  that  any  funds  so  borroued 
will  be  repaid  by  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date." 

Sec  4  (a)  Section  19(a)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  112  U.S.C.  461)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  word  "interest,"  the  fol- 
lowing- -to  determine  what  types  of  obliga- 
tions, whether  Issued  directiy  by  a  member 
bank  or  indirecUy  by  an  affiliate  of  a  mem- 
ber bank  or  bv  other  means,  shall  be  deemed 
a    deposit    for    the    purposes    of    subsection 

(b)(1)  The'fourth  sentence  of  section  18 
(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1828(g))  IS  amended  to  read  as 
follows;  •The  Board  of  DU-ectors  is  author- 
ized for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  to 
define  the  terms  'time  deposits'  and  'savings 
deposits',  to  determine  what  shall  be  deemed 
a  payment  of  Interest,  and  to  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  to  prevent  evasions  thereof." 

(2)  SecUon  18(g)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  fifth  sen- 
tence the  following:  "The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  and  of  regulations  Issued  there- 
under shall  also  apply,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  to  obligations  other 
than  deposits  that  are  undertaken  by  in- 
sured noiunember  banks  or  their  affiliates 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  to  be 
used  In  the  banking  business  As  used  in 
this  subsection,  the  term  •affiliate^  has  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  In  secUon  2(b) 
of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (12 
U  S.C.  221a(b)  ) .  except  that  the  term  mem- 
ber bank^.  as  used  in  such  section  2(b) .  shaU 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  an  insured  nonmember 
bank." 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(g)  oi 
the  Federal  DepKKit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.SC. 
1828(g))  Is  amended  by  inserting  •or  divi- 
dends" after  "Interest". 

Sec.  5.  Section  19(b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  461)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  ••The  Board  may.  however,  prescribe 
any  reserve  ratio,  not  more  than  22  per 
centvun,  with  respect  to  any  Indebtedness 
of  a  member  bank  that  arises  out  of  a  trans- 
action In  the  ordinary  course  of  Its  banking 
business  with  respect  to  either  funds  re- 
ceived or  credit  extended  by  such  bank  to  a 
bank  organized  under  the  law  of  a  foreign 
country  or  a  dependency  or  Insular  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States". 

Sec  6  Section  708(b)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  (50  U.S.C.  2158(b) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  everything  after  •'United 
States",  the  first  time  it  appears,  and  Insert- 
ing a  period  m  lieu  thereof. 

SEC.  7.  SecUon  708(f)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  (50  U.S.C.  2158(f))   is  repealed. 


EXPANDING  THE  MOETCACE   MAEK.ET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  th^ 
purpose  of  S.  2577  Is  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  mortgage  credit  during  periods  of 
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tight  money  and  to  strengthen  the  execu- 
tion of  monetary  policy.  The  objective  of 
the  bill  Is  not  to  blunt  the  overall  flght 
against  inflation,  but  rather  to  assure 
that  the  Impact  of  anti-Inflationary  pol- 
icy Is  distributed  more  equitably  among 
different  sectors  of  the  economy.  The 
committee  Is  specifically  concerned  that 
the  housing  sector  of  the  economy  not 
bear  a  grossly  disproportionate  share  of 
the  burden  of  slowing  down  inflation. 

In  the  1968  Housing  Act,  Congress  re- 
afBrmed  our  national  housing  goals  and 
set  forth  a  specific  goal  of  building  26 
million  housing  units  over  the  next  dec- 
ade, including  6  million  units  for  lower 
Income  families.  Likewise,  the  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  established  as  na- 
tional goals  the  achievement  of  full  em- 
ployment, stable  prices,  and  economic 
growth.  The  Committee  believes  that  our 
national  housing  goals  rank  equally  with 
the  objectives  of  the  Pull  Employment 
Act . and  should  not  be  abandoned  or 
Ignored  during  periods  of  restrictive  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  would  be 
achieved  in  the  following  ways: 

SeptJon  1  extends  until  September  22. 
1970^  ^exible  authority  to  regulate  the 
rates  of  interest  paid  by  financial  institu- 
tions on  tlme-and-savings  deposits.  A 
failure  to  extend  this  authority  could 
precipitate  another  rate  war  between 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
such  as  we  had  in  1966  with  disastrous 
effects  upon  the  supply  of  mortgage 
credit. 

Section  2  extends  limited  rate  control 
authority  over  nonfederally  insured  fi- 
nancial institutions  in  those  States  where 
uninsured  deposits  are  greater  than  20 
percent  of  total  deposits  and  the  State 
banking  commissioner  lacks  comparable 
authority. 

Section  3  increases  from  $1  to  $4  bil- 
lion the  authority  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  to  borrow  from  the  Treas- 
ury. In  addition,  the  section  Indicates  it 
is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  author- 
ity be  used  to  help  stabilize  the  mortgage 
market  during  periods  of  tight  money. 

Section  4  permits  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  limit  the  rates  paid  on  com- 
mercial paper  obligations  Issued  by  the 
holding  company  afBliates  of  commercial 
banks.  Through  this  device,  large  com- 
mercial banks  have  been  able  to  raise 
funds  by  offering  rates  higher  than  the 
,  rate  ceilings  permitted  under  the  Board's 
regulations. 

Section  5  gives  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  added  authority  to  establish  higher 
reserve  requirements  on  Eurodollar  bor- 
rowings from  foreign-owned  banks.  Large 
commercial  banks  have  been  able  to 
evade  the  monetary  actions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  by  borrowing  in  the 
Eurodollar  market. 

Sections  6  and  7  reactivate  the  author- 
ity once  contained  in  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  for  establishing  a  voluntary 
credit  restraint  program  similar  to  the 
one  used  during  the  Korean  war.  Under 
this  authority,  the  President  could  es- 
tablish committees  of  financial  leaders  to 
work  out  programs  for  allocating  credit 
to  the  most  essential  uses. 

THE   IMPACT  or  TIOHT   MONEY   ON    HOUSING 

Mr.  President,  when  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Real  Estate  Boards  testified 


on  S.  2577.  its  witness  observed  that  "we 
are  now  facing  the  worst  housing  short- 
age this  country  has  experienced  since 
the  years  Immediately  following  World 
War  n."  The  current  figures  on  housing 
starts,  vacancy  rates,  and  savings  flows 
fully  support  this  claim.  The  restrictive 
monetary  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
are  having  a  disastrous  effect  upon  our 
national  housing  goals  outlined  in  the 
1968  Housing  Act. 

It  is  no  secret  that  tight  money 
uniquely  discriminates  against  the  home 
buyer.  Periodic  savings  in  monetary  pol- 
icy over  the  last  20  years  have  led  to 
corresponding  swings  in  the  level  of 
housing  starts.  Housing  has  traditionally 
been  the  balance  wheel  in  our  economy, 
bearing  the  main  burden  of  fighting  in- 
flation. Moreover,  the  discriminatoi-y  im- 
pact on  housing  is  likely  to  become  more 
acute  in  the  future  given  the  increased 
reliance  placed  upon  monetary  ixjlicy  to 
help  stabilize  the  economy. 

Following  the  1966  experience.  Gov. 
Sherman  Maisel,  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  estimated  that  the  housing  sector 
was  forced  to  absorb  between  60  to  70 
percent  of  the  impact  of  tight  money 
whereas  that  industry  comprises  only  3 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
When  an  industry  accounting  for  only 
3  percent  of  the  economy  takes  70  per- 
cent of  the  cutback  because  of  policies 
that  result  in  tipht  money,  the  impact 
is  clearly  discriminatory  and  unfair. 

The  instability  in  the  housing  industry 
is  not  inevitable  nor  is  it  due  to  natural 
economic  forces.  It  is  a  direct  result  of 
government  economic  policies.  Since  gov- 
ernment itself  creates  instability  in  the 
housing  industry,  it  is  perfectly  reason- 
able to  call  upon  the  Government  to  re- 
duce at  least  part  of  the  instability  for 
which  it  is  responsible.  We  are  not  subsi- 
dizing the  homebuyer  or  homebuilder  by 
increasing  the  supply  of  mortgage  credit 
during  periods  of  tight  money.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  attempting  to  alleviate 
at  least  part  of  the  damage  caused  by 
the  Government  itself  when  it  tightens 
up  on  the  money  supply. 

During  the  current  period  of  tight 
money,  housing  starts  have  skidded  from 
an  annual  rate  of  1.878,000  in  January  to 
1.383,000  in  Augxist.  although  the  Sep- 
tember figures  show  a  temporary  recov- 
ery to  1.518,000.  However,  both  the  Com- 
morce  Department  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Homebuilders  are  predicting 
further  declines  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
For  the  entire  year,  It  is  expected  we  will 
build  only  1.3  million  units  whereas  we 
should  build  at  least  1.8  million  units  to 
maintain  the  schedule  for  meeting  our 
10-year  housing  goals. 

When  we  look  at  our  annual  rate  of 
expenditure  in  the  third  quarter  com- 
pared to  the  last  quarter  of  1968,  we  find 
that  housing  is  the  only  sector  which 
has  been  forced  to  cut  back.  Overall  GNP 
is  up  5.6  percent,  consumer  spending  on 
durable  goods  is  up  4.6  percent.  State 
and  local  construction  is  up  3.5  percent, 
Federal  spending  is  up  1.4  percent,  busi- 
ness spending  on  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment is  up  9.8  percent,  but  residential 
construction  is  down  2.5  percent. 

One  would  think  that  housing  would 
be  forging  ahead.  We  have  the  greatest 
demand;  the  worst  housing  shortage  in 
years.  Vacancy  rates  are  at  their  lowest 


points  In  years.  Family  formations  are  at 
an  £dl  tlm.e  high.  The  potential  demand 
for  housing  is  tremendous.  Moreover,  we 
as  a  nation  are  committed  to  better 
housing,  particularly  for  low  and  moder- 
ate Income  citizens. 

The  reason  housing  has  fallen  off  is 
simple — it  is  due  to  the  restrictive  mone- 
tary policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  reduction  in  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply  has  squeezed  the  total 
supply  of  credit  and  sent  interest  rates 
sky  high.  Effective  interest  rates  on  con- 
ventional mortgages  climbed  from  a  na- 
tionwide average  of  7.23  percent  at  the 
start  of  the  year  to  8.08  percent  at  the 
end  of  September.  This  is  unheard  of. 
and  of  course  it  is  catastrophic  for  home 
building  when  interest  rates  average  over 
8  percent.  Likewise,  effective  interest 
rates  on  PHA  mortgages  climbed  even 
higher — from  7.36  to  8.36  percent. 

High  interest  rates  have  an  onerous 
Impact  upon  the  average  family  budget. 
Twenty  years  ago.  a  veteran  could  pur- 
chase a  $10,000  home  with  a  4-percent 
mortgage  and  his  monthly  payments  for 
principal  and  interest  were  under  $50 
Today,  a  similar  home  would  cost  the 
veteran  at  least  $20,000.  He  would  be 
mighty  lucky  if  he  could  get  an  8-pcr- 
cent  mortgage.  At  this  rate,  his  monthly 
payments  would  be  nearly  S150 

The  price  of  the  home  has  doubled ; 
the  rate  of  interest  has  doubled:  but  the 
monthly  payments  have  tripled.  If  this 
keeps  up.  the  American  family  will  be 
spending  all  their  income  on  Interest. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  ad- 
ministration s  efforts  to  control  infla- 
tion. However,  certain  high  officials  in 
the  administration  seem  to  have  a  cal- 
lous indifference  to  the  fact  that  the  av- 
erage homebuyer  is  called  upon  to  pay 
most  of  the  cost. 

Last  March,  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  held  hearings  on 
the  alarming  increase  in  interest  rates. 
A  number  of  proposals  were  advanced 
for  cooling  down  plant  and  equipment 
."^iwnding  by  large  corporations.  These 
were  summarily  rejected  by  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Charls  E.  Walker. 
When  asked  how  the  administration 
plans  to  control  big  business  spending. 
Mr.  Walker  replied: 

I  have  a  proposal  that  worked  every  time 
in  the  past  It  worked  In  1966:  It  wUl  work 
this  year.  A  restrictive  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy. 

Mr.  Walker  did  not  mention,  of  course, 
that  the  1966  restrictive  monetary  pol- 
icy worked  largely  at  the  expense  of 
liomebuilding. 

During  those  same  hearings.  Mr. 
Walker  optimistically  predicted  that  the 
administration's  policies  would  soon  bear 
fruit.  On  March  25  he  said : 

I  feel  we  are  moving  close  to  a  cresting 
out  In  Inflationary  expectations.  Interest 
rates  and  capital  spending. 

Since  his  statement  7  months  ago, 
the  Treasury  biU  rate  increased  from 
6.1  percent  to  7.1  percent;  the  annual 
rate  of  corporate  capital  spending  went 
up  by  $3  billion:  and  the  annual  rate  of 
price  increase  went  up  from  4.9  percent 
to  5.4  percent.  Some  cresting. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  President  is 
finally  calling  in  the  leaders  of  the  busi- 
ness community  to  enlist  their  aid  in 
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the  flght  against  Inflation.  This  action 
V  as  urged  upon  the  administration  over 
6  months  ago.  Had  It  been  adopted 
5,ooner.  we  might  not  have  had  the  in- 
tolerably high  interest  rates  we  have 
today.  Nevertheless,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  President  will  take  a  firm  tone  with 
business.  The  latest  economic  surveys 
siiow  the  corporate  capital  spending 
boom  will  run  well  into  1970  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Walker's  deep  and  abiding 
faith  in  the  effectiveness  of  general  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policies. 

RENEWAL    or    RATE    CONTROL    AUTHORrTT 

This  section  extends  until  September 
22  1970.  the  authority  to  establish  flex- 
ible ceilings  on  rates  paid  by  financial 
institutions  on  time  and  savings  depos- 
its The  authority  was  first  enacted  by 
Congress  during  the  1966  credit  crunch 
to  restrain  excessive  competition  for 
funds  by  commercial  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations.  Unless  renewed  by 
the  Congress,  the  authority  expires  on 
December  22.  1969. 

The  1966  legislation  also  for  the  first 
time  gave  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  authority  to  prescribe  the  maxi- 
mum rates  of  interest  which  federally 
insured  savings  and  loan  associations  can 
pay  on  savings  deposits.  Under  this  au- 
thority, the  Bank  Board  has  established 
a  ceiling  of  4^4  percent  on  passbook  ac- 
counts and  5l4  percent  on  certificates 
of  deposits. 

The  1966  legislation  also  requires  that 
the  Federal  Reserve,  the  FDIC  and  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  consult  with  one  an- 
other prior  to  establishing  deposit  rate 
ceilings  for  their  respective  institutions. 
A  failure  to  renew  the  1966  legislation 
could  precipitate  another  rate  war  be- 
tween banks  and  thrift  institutions. 
Similar  unrestrained  competition  in  1966 
caused  thrift  institutions  to  lose  billions 
of  dollars  of  savings  to  commercial 
banks — savings  which  otherwise  would 
have  gone  into  mortgage  investments. 

UNINSURED    FINANCIAL   INSTITUTIONS 

Section  2  extends  Federal  deposit  rate 
control  authority  to  nonfederally  insured 
financial   institutions  including   mutual 
savings  banks  in  those  States  where  State 
officials  lack  comparable  authority  and 
where  iminsured  savings  deposits  exceed 
20  percent  of  total  savings  deposits.  This 
authority  wotQd  not  become  fully  effec- 
tive until  July  31.  1970.  During  the  in- 
terim,   the    Federal    financial    agencies 
would  have  authority  to  prevent  the  rates 
paid  by  nonfederally  insured  institutions 
from  exceeding  5*2  percent.  Rat«  control 
authority  over  nonfederally  insiu^d  in- 
stitutions would  expire  on  September  22, 
1970,  along  with  the  expiration  of  the 
flexible  rate  control  authority  for  fed- 
erally insured  institutions  provided  for 
under  section  1. 

The  requirement  that  tminsured  de- 
posits exceed  20  percent  of  total  deposits 
confines  the  application  of  Federal  rate 
control  authority  over  nonfederally  in- 
sured Institutions  to  one  State— Mas- 
sachusetts— where  deposits  in  savings  in- 
stitutions not  subject  to  Federal  rat« 
ceilings  comprise  over  60  percent  of  total 
deposits.  Moreover,  under  Massachusetts 
law,  the  State  banking  commissioner  does 
not  have  comparable  authority  to  estab- 
lish ceilings  on  the  rates  of  interest  paid 
by  nonfederally  insured  institutions. 


TBKAST7VT    BOR«OWIN0    AUTHOUTT 

Section  3  amends  section  11(1)  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  which  au- 
thorizes the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  borrow  up  to  $1  billion  from  the 
Treasury.  The  authority  would  be  in- 
creased to  $4  billion. 

The  amendment  also  requires  that  the 
rate  charged  on  such  borrowing  be  set  at 
the  current  market  yield  on  Treasury  ob- 
ligations. Existing  law  permits  borrow- 
ing at  a  lower  rate,  hence  the  proposed 
amendment  would  remove  any  subsidy 
involved  in  such  borrowing. 

The  amendment  also  provides  the 
TreasiUT  with  a  positive  mandate  from 
the  Congress  to  permit  such  borrowing 
authority  to  be  used  in  order  to  prevent  a 
drastic  reduction  in  housing  starts.  De- 
spite many  erratic  swings  in  housing 
construction,  the  authority  to  Wrrow 
from  the  Treasury  has  never  been  used 
since  its  original  enactment  19  years  ago. 
Specifically,  this  legislation  indicates 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  authority  to  loan  to  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  "be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  when  alternative  means 
cannot  effectively  be  employed,  to  permit 
members  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem to  continue  to  supply  reasonable 
amounts  of  funds  to  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket whenever  the  ability  to  supply  such 
funds  is  substantially  impaired  during 
periods  of  monetary  stringency  and 
rapidly  rising  interest  rates." 

The  funds  borrowed  from  Treasuiy 
would  be  reloaned  by  the  Bank  Board 
to  those  savings  and  loan  associations 
about  to  undergo  a  sharp  reduction  In 
their  volume  of  mortgage  lending.  The 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  would  be  re- 
quired to  repay  the  Treasury  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  which  in  most 
cases  should  be  within  6  to  12  months. 
Hence  there  would  be  no  permanent  im- 
pact on  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion Is  to  increase  the  avaUablUty  of 
mortgage  credit  on  reasonable  terms  dur- 
ing periods  of  tight  money.  The  home 
loan  bank  system  has  done  an  excellent 
job  m  loaning  funds  to  our  savings  and 
loan  associations  so  that  they  can  con- 
tinue making  mortgage  loans.  During  the 
first  9  months  of  1969,  the  home  loan 
banks  advanced  S2.6  bilUon  to  savings 
and  loan  associations.  Without  this  $2.6 
billion,  the  housing  industry  woiUd  have 
taken  an  even  more  severe  blow. 

But  the  home  loan  banks  must  also 
borrow  the  funds  they  loan  to  member 
associations.  During  a  period  of  tight 
money  the  ability  of  the  home  loan  banks 
to  borrow  is  cm-tailed.  Home  loan  bank 
obligations  are  backed  by  the  Treasury. 
Nonetheless,  investors  demand  that  a 
higher  rate  be  paid  on  home  loan  bank 
obligations  compared  to  a  Treasury  ob- 
ligation of  comparable  maturity.  This 
differential  can  grow  to  as  much  as  one 
percentage  point  during  periods  of  tight 
money. 

Since  the  home  loan  banks  must  pass 
along  their  borrowing  costs  to  member 
associations,  who  in  turn  pass  the  cost 
on  to  the  home  buyer,  a  difference  of  one 
percentage  point  can  be  crucial.  It  means 
the  monthly  payments  can  be  reduced 
by  $15  for  the  average  home  buyer.  In  a 
tight  market,  a  one  percentage  point  re- 
duction in  the  rate  means  that  thousands 


of  young  families  can  afford  to  buy  a 
house  when  they  otherwise  could  not. 

It  has  been  changed  that  the  use  of 
Treasury  credit  facilities  somehow  con- 
stitutes an  unjustified  subsidy  to  the 
home  buyer.  In  actual  fact,  the  use  of 
Treasiiry  borrowing  authority  will  not 
cost  the  Government  a  permy.  The  home 
loan  bank  system  will  repay  the  Treas- 
ury' with  interest  at  the  same  rate  it  costs 
the  Treasury  to  borrow. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  a  subsidy 
is  still  involved  since  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  is  permitted  to  borrow  at  a  rate 
lower  than  it  would  have  to  pay  If  It 
issued  its  own  obligations.  We  are  now 
dealing  in  semantics.  I  fail  to  see  how 
anything  can  be  called  a  subsidy  if  there 
is  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  If  we  accept 
this  twisted  definition  of  subsidies,  then 
many  other  programs  already  on  the 
books  are  backdoor  subsidies.  For  ex- 
ample, commercial  banks  can  now  bor- 
row from  the  Federal  Reserve  at  6  per- 
cent, which  is  at  least  2  percentage 
points  below  what  they  would  have  to 
pay  on  the  open  market.  I  do  not  hear 
any  cries  that  commercial  banks  or  their 
customers  are  being  subsidized  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Increased  borrowing  authority,  to- 
gether with  the  congressional  mandate 
that  it  be  used  to  help  housing.  Is  a  mod- 
est attempt  to  redress  the  Imbalance  In 
our  monetary  policy.  I  hope  that  it  will 

be  used  by  the  administration  to  help 
ease  the  heavy  burden  on  the  American 
homebuyer. 


COMMERCIAL   PAPER   BORROWING 

Section  4  strengthens  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  administer 
reguation  Q  which  establishes  the  maxi- 
mimi  rate  of  interest  which  commercial 
banks  can  pay  on  time  and  savings  de- 
posits. There  is  a  loophole  in  regulation 
Q  permitting  large  banks  to  obtain  funds 
In  excess  of  the  celling  through  the  bank 
holding  company  device.  Under  this  de- 
vice a  bank  holding  company  or  its  non- 
banklng  subsidiary  can  issue  short-term 
notes  in  the  commercial  paper  market 
at  prevailing  rates  which  at  the  present 
time    are    more    than    2' 2    percentage 
points  higher  than  the  regulation  Q  ceil- 
ing. The  proceeds  can  then  be  channeled 
by  the  parent  holding  company  to  its 
subsidiary  bank.  This  can  be  done  by 
purchasing  loans  outright  or  by  purchas- 
ing participation  shares  in  the  bank's 
loan  portfolio.  In  either  event,  the  bank 
has  additional  loanable  funds  to  con- 
tinue its  business  lending  activity.  Com- 
mercial banks  have  raised  over  $2.9  bil- 
lion through  this  device  over  the  last  9 
months. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  testi- 
fied that  it  felt  it  would  be  desirable  to 
clarify  its  legal  authority  to  control  com- 
mercial paper  borrowing  under  regula- 
tion Q.  Since  the  committee  acted,  the 
Board  has  issued  proposed  regulations 
to  place  commercial  paper  borrowings 
under  the  regulation  Q  celling.  While  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  Board  move  in  this 
direction  I  believe  the  legislation  is  stUl 
needed  to  preclude  any  potential  legal 
challenge  to  the  proposed  regulations. 

EURODOLLAR    BORBOWINC 

Section  5  permits  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  estabUsh  reserve  requirements 
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of  up  to  22  pereent  on  funds  borrowed  by 
US.  member  banks  from  foreign-owned 
banks.  The  practice  of  borrowing  funds 
abroad  in  the  Eurodollar  market  con- 
stitutes another  offset  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  monetary  policy.  Large 
commercial  b^nks  have  borrowed  over  $7 
billion  in  the  Eurodollar  market  during 
1969.  notwithstanding  the  restrictive 
monetary  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  funds  so  obtained  have  per- 
mitted these  large  banks  to  continue 
making  business  loans  to  their  corporate 
customers,  thus  adding  to  the  infla- 
tionary pressures  on  the  economy. 

The  authority  to  promulfrate  liipher 
reserve  requirements  can  make  it  more 
expen.^ivo  to  borrow  Eurodollars  and  thus 
curb  their  excessive  inflow  As  a  result, 
commercial  banks  wou'd  be  forced  to 
curb  their  lending  sooner  than  they 
otherwise  would,  thus  contributlnc:  to  the 
effectiveness  of  our  aiiti-infl.it  onary 
policy.  It  is  not  fair  that  tlie  Inm-buyer. 
the  .small  businessman,  the  farmer,  rnd 
State  and  local  crovevnmpnts  .'^^liould  be 
forced  to  cut  back  whi'e  larfte  corpora- 
tions fori;e  ahead  on  Eurodollar  flnanc- 
ing, 

VOLONTARV  fRFDir  RESTRAI>*T  PROCR.AM 

Sections  6  and  7  reactivate  the  author- 
ity under  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  admini.stcred  a  voluntary-  credit 
restraint  program  during  the  Korean 
war.  This  authority  was  contained  in  the 
Defen.se  Production  Act  of  1950.  It  au- 
thorized the  President  to  consult  with 
representatives  of  the  financial  commu- 
nity in  order  ta  establish  voluntary  pro- 
grams of  credit  restraint. 

Under  this  authority,  as  delegated  by 
the  President,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
established  industrywide  c-mmittees  of 
banks,  investment  banking  firms,  life  in- 
surance companies,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, and  mutual  savings  banks. 
The  committees  established  voluntary 
lending  criteria  designed  to  ration  credit 
to  the  most  essential  uses  without  drastic 
increases  in  interest  ratrs.  While  there 
were  a  number  of  problems  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  criteria,  by  and  large 
the  program  achieved  its  objectives. 

A  National  Voluntary  Credit  Restraint 
Committee  issued  a  statement  on  March 
10,  1952.  evaluating  the  success  of  the 
program.  This  statement  was  published 
in  the  March  1952  Federal  Reserve  Bul- 
letin and  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  outset  of  the  program,  which  was 
without  precedent  In  the  country'.s  financial 
history,  there  was  widespread  skepticism  as 
to  what  might  be  accomplished  by  a  self- 
reKiiUtlon  effort  In  the  lilghly  competitive 
field  of  lending  This  has  been  .supplanted  by 
a  recopnltlm  that  the  propram  has  proved 
practicable,  workable,  and  eirectlve  as  a  .sup- 
plement to  fisc.il.  credit,  and  other  antl- 
Inflatlonary  weapons  •  •  •  The  program  has 
been  an  Important  factor  in  holding  prices 
level  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation. 
(Statement  released  by  National  Voluntary 
Credit  Restraint  Committee.  Mar.   10,   1952.) 

Mr.  President,  during  the  hearings  on 
this  provision,  the  administration  pre- 
sented a  complex  but  unconvincing  argu- 
ment against  it.  The  essence  of  their  ar- 
gument seems  to  be  a  fear  of  a  perverse 
expectational  effect.  That  is,  businessmen 
might  mistakenly  think  that  full-scale 
price  and  wage  controls  are  coming  and 


therefore  increase  their  spending  plans 
even  more  to  beat  the  deadline. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  realistic  view. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  talking  about 
voliuitary  credit  controls,  not  mandatory 
price  and  wage  controls.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  legislation  to  authorize  mandatory 
price  or  wage  controls.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
the  business  community  has  closely  fol- 
lowed this  legislation,  ready  to  spring 
into  action  if  enacted.  Thirdly.  I  would 
think  the  average  businessman  wou'.d 
n  jt  po  en  a  spending  spree  if  he  thought 
voluntary  credit  controls  were  to  be  tried. 
On  the  contran-',  he  might  very  well  delay 
hLs  capital  outlavs  in  the  expectation  of 
lower  interest  rates. 

I  believe  the  enactment  of  the  author- 
ity will  ."-tienp.then  the  hands  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  war  against  inflation.  It  is 
purelv  discretionary.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  which  requires  the  President  to 
u;-.p  the  authority  unless  he  ^ees  fit  to  use 
It.  I  can  see  nothing  wrong  in  giving  the 
President  the  additional  authority  to  be 
available  if  needed. 

Should  interest  rates  continue  their 
meteoric  rise  and  should  the  administra- 
tion conclude  a  voluntary  credit  restraint 
program  us  neccs.'^ary,  the  autliority 
would  be  there  to  u  e.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  do  not  enact  the  authority  now  and 
the  administration  is  forced  to  ask  for 
th?  le^uslatirn  at  a  '.ater  date,  the  finan- 
cial r'anic  which  the  administration  fears 
mi^ht  very  well  take  .ilace.  It  is  much 
better  to  put  the  authority  quietly  on  the 
books  now  .so  that  it  is  available  if  needed. 

Another  argument  raised  against  a 
voluntary  credit  restraint  program  is 
that  it  is  unworkable  and  unfair.  This 
was  not  the  ca.se  when  the  program  was 
.successfully  tried  during  the  Korean  war. 
I  believe  the  program  can  work,  at  least 
for  a  short  p.riod  of  time.  But  that  is 
all  that  we  may  need  before  general 
fiscal  .';nd  monctarj'  policies  begin  to  take 
hold.  In  the  meant  me,  voluntary  credit 
rationing  can  avoid  an  excessive  incresse 
in  interest  rates  and  channel  credit  to 
high-priority  uses  such  as  housing  and 
State  and  local  .spending. 

Why  should  we  bo  building  fancy  re- 
sort hotels  and  cutting  back  on  schools? 
Why  should  we  be  financing  conglom- 
erate mergers  and  starving  the  home- 
building  industry?  Why  should  we  be 
feeding  an  unsustainable  corporate  in- 
vestment boom  and  squeezing  ^he  small 
businessman':' 

The  proposal  for  a  voluntary  credit  re- 
straint program  is  certainly  a  modest 
and  responsible  proposal.  First,  it  is  vol- 
untary; second,  it  is  discretionary  with 
the  President.  Some  business  groups  tes- 
tifying; before  our  committee  called  for 
mandatory  price  and  wage  controls  to 
channel  funds  into  housing.  The  admin- 
istration characteristically  endorsed  a 
policy  of  cautious  inaction.  The  commit- 
tee has  wisely  rejected  these  two  ex- 
tremes and  instead  has  recommended  a 
middle  ground  approach.  Unless  we  lack 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  admin- 
istration to  act  wisely,  I  believe  we 
should  put  the  authority  for  a  voluntary 
credit  restraint  program  back  on  the 
books,  to  be  used  by  the  President  if 
needed. 


CLARIFICATION  ON  THE  LIABILITY 
OP  NATIONAL  BANKS  FOR  CER- 
TAIN TAXES— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE—INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  (S 
REPT.  NO.  91-530) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. I  report  favorably  with  an  amend- 
ment the  bill  (H.R.  7491)  to  clarify  the 
liability  of  national  banks  for  certain 
taxes,  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  individual 
views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar:  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr 
Cr.ANSTON  in  the  chain.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MR 
BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  H.R.  12307,  INDEPEND- 
ENT OFFICES  AND  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT APPROPRIATIONS, 
1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  I  was  absent  from  the 
Senate  because  of  official  business.  I  wish 
to  state  that  had  I  been  present  during 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  12307,  I  would 
have  voted  "nay"  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  ( Mr. 
YO0NC  I  to  reduce  the  civil  defence  appro- 
priation by  a  total  of  $8.3  million.  The 
rollcall  vote  is  indicated  in  the  Recoru 
at  page  33699,  as  No.  146  Legislative. 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  would 
have  voted  "nay"  had  I  been  present  and 
voting. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant    legislative   clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:45  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9:45  am.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m. )  the  Senate 
adjoiu-ned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
November  13,  1969,  at  9:45  a.m. 


November  12,  1969 

NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  November  12, 1969: 

In    thb  Ant  Fo«c« 

MaJ.  Oen.  Royal  B.  Allison,  541-05-«588PR, 
Regular  Air  Force  to  l)e  assigned  to  poel- 
tionjs  of  Importance  and  re^ponBlblUty  dee- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ignated  by  the  President  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066.  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

In  the  A«mt 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion  aa 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
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under  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.   Gen.   Jowph   G,   May,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Brig.    Gen.    LaClalr   A.    Melhouse.    501-10- 
0704,  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 
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EDUCATION  TAX  EXEMPTIONS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 
Mr.  PHrLBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  pending  proposal  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
allow  credit  against  income  tax  to  in- 
dividuals for  certain  expenses  incurred 
in  providing  higher  education,  I  am 
strongly  convinced  that  this  bill,  which  I 
am  cosponsoring  in  the  House,  or  some- 
thing based  on  its  principles,  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  urgent  needs  of  parents 
struggling  these  days  to  provide  their 
children  with  higher  education. 

The  previous  experience  of  Congress 
concerning  legislation  of  this  kind,  for 
one  reason  or  another  has  not  been  very 
successful.  House  and  Senate  committees 
have,  apparently,  not  been  convinced  of 
the  need  or  practicability  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Senate  wisely  inserted  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  6950  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress, and,  as  is  often  the  case  with  these 
matters,  it  was  deleted  in  the  conference 
at  a  time  when  it  was  well  on  its  way  to 
becoming  law.  This  was  lamentable. 

I  would  not  belabor  the  point  of  the 
vastly  increased  cost  of  modem,  college 
education  with  regard  to  secondary  and 
higher  levels.  It  is  truly  prodigious.  This 
cost  has  been  rising  in  leaps  and  bounds, 
getting  far  beyond  the  means  of  a  great 
many  people  in  our  society,  who  are  in- 
tent upon  educating  their  promising  boys 
and  girls. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  this  soaring 
expense  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  obtain- 
ing in  medical  and  hospital  costs,  in  that 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  for  different  rea- 
sons, have  it  easier.  In  the  case  of  the 
rich,  there  is  no  serious  problem,  and  the 
poor,  though  grievously  burdened,  are  in 
a  position  to  obtain  scholarship  benefits 
and  other  aid  for  their  young  folks,  even 
though  their  struggles  and  sacrifices  are 
great. 

It  is  the  rank  and  file  in  middle- 
income  groups,  so  to  speak,  who  have  the 
majority  of  eligible  scholars,  who  are 
harried  and  handicapped  by  the  heavy 
burdens  of  prohibitive,  rising  costs  of 
higher  education. 

With  about  50  percent  of  high  school 
graduates  planning  to  attend  colleges 
these  days,  and  this  percentage,  fortu- 
nately rising  every  day,  almost  8  million 
college  students  are  pursuing  advanced, 
college  education,  and  the  huge  sum  that 
is  required  to  defray  its  costs  cannot  pos- 
sibly in  all  or  even  a  high  percentage  of 
cases,  be  met  by  the  family  of  young 
students,  and  we  must  have  massive,  pub- 


lic support  in  this  area,  if  we  would  meet 
drastic  needs, 

I  realize  there  are  some  people  who  do 
not  want  such  a  program,  and  there  are 
those  who  think  we  are  doing  enough. 
But  the  plain  fact  is  that  many  very 
bright,  promising  boys  and  girls  and  their 
families  are  having  a  desperate  struggle 
to  get  a  college  education,  and  I  think 
the  Congress  must  be  willing  to  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns,  and  put  enough  money 
into  this  program  in  order  to  educate  the 
millions  of  young  people  who  are  quali- 
fied, deserving,  and  seeking  higher  learn- 
ing at  all  levels,  to  fit  themselves  for  busi- 
ness and  the  professions. 

Obviously,  tax  relief  for  their  parents 
is  one  way  by  which  these  burdens  can  be 
lightened  for  millions  of  American  fam- 
ilies. Other  steps  are  necessary,  including 
large  funds  for  loans  and  grants  for  pro- 
grams providing  scholarships,  aid  and 
jobs  for  the  students, 

I  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  its  counterpttirt  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol,  will  Uke  a  sharp, 
symiMithetic  look  at  this  problem,  and 
come  up  with  some  real,  generous,  ade- 
quate help  for  our  young  people,  and 
their  folks,  so  they  can  be  assured  of  get- 
ting a  good  college  education  without 
bankrupting  their  families  and  causing 
their  parents  concern  and  frustration 
because  they  are  not  able  to  help  them  as 
they  would  like  to  do,  or  cannot  help 
them  adequately  at  all. 

I  compliment  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  other  people  who  have  given 
so  much  attention  to  this  problem,  and 
hope  that  before  long  some  reason,  and 
imderstandlng,  and  generosity  of  spirit 
will  take  hold  here  in  the  Congress  to  put 
these  education  programs  on  a  solid, 
f  imding  basis,  so  they  can  meet  the  needs 
of  our  young  people  aspiring  to  higher, 
academic  training.  No  other  nation 
should  be  ahead  of  us  in  education,  or 
in  anything  else  that  is  needed. 

I  realize  that  fixing  taxing  credits  is 
a  complex,  intricate  problem  that  must 
be  accomplished  by  experts  in  this  field 
attached  to  our  committees,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  academic  and  lay  tax 
experts,  whose  views  should  be  consid- 
ered and  carefully  weighed,  and  written 
into  law. 

The  important  thing  is  to  make  the 
credits  substantial  enough  to  relieve  par- 
ents who  are  contributing  as  much  as 
they  can  to  the  higher  education  of  their 
children. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  this  must  be 
done  without  imposing  unabsorbable  loss 
of  tax  revenues  that  would  put  our  basic 
tax  bills  out  of  line,  though  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  would  necessarily  follow,  if 
proper  expertise  is  exercised  by  our  com- 
mittees, their  gifted  advisers  and  other 
available  experts. 


In  a  rapidly  changing  world,  where  our 
young  generation  is  being  buffeted  by 
unprecedented  influences  pulling  them  in 
all  directions  away  from  safe  moorings. 
Congress  must  stick  to  basic  fundamen- 
tal principles  and  techniques  that  have 
been  responsible  for  the  growth  and  suc- 
cess of  this  great  free  system  of  ours  in 
guarding  our  liberties  and  making  possi- 
ble unprecedented  prosperity  and  well- 
being. 

We  would  be  foolish,  indeed,  to  scrap 
the  things  that  have  made  us  great,  just 
because  we  have  some  people  in  the  coim- 
try  who  think  the  ideas  of  Karl  Marx 
are  superior  to  those  which  built  our  un- 
rivalled free  economy  and  libertarian  in- 
stitutions, which  have  served  us  so  well, 
and  which  can  be  changed  and  adjusted 
to  any  need  that  may  develop  in  our 
society  without  puUing  basic  principles 
up  by  the  roots  and  without  letting  them 
pass  us  by. 

Let  us  go  forward  across  a  broad  front 
with  policies,  programs,  and  measures 
designed  to  provide  primary,  elementary, 
secondary,  higher,  and  professional  edu- 
cation for  the  children  and  the  youth 
of  this  covmtry. 

Let  us  change  our  laws  and  our  in- 
stitutions in  every  way  that  may  be 
sound  and  necessary  to  meet  and  solve 
our  problems.  Let  us  enact  such  laws  as 
we  may  need  to  serve  our  social  programs 
at  appropriate  levels,  and  provide  fully 
and  adequately  for  the  health,  education, 
and  well-being  of  the  American  people 
of  every  age. 

Let  us  keep  our  great  coimtry  free  and 
prosperous,  with  opportunities  for  all 
who  aspire  to  them,  a  place  where  lib- 
erty, individual  rights,  and  equaUty  un- 
der the  law  in  an  ordered  society  shall 
be  the  lot  of  our  humblest  fellowmen  and 
women. 


INDONESIAN     JOINT     VENTURE 
OPERATION    HAILED 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Mr.  Julius  Tahija,  chairman  of  the  Pa- 
cific Indonesia  Businessmen  Association 
Investment  Promotion  Council,  delivered 
a  most  thoughtful  address  to  the  Amer- 
ican Management  Conference.  While  his 
concern  was  primarily  with  the  impact 
of  American  management  on  a  growing 
Indonesia,  his  ideas  have  wide  import- 
ance for  the  continuing  development  of 
enlightened  social  policy  on  the  part  of 
American  business  throughout  the  world. 
I  commend  this  address  to  Senators  and 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Indonesian  Joint   Vejttube   Operations 

Hailbo 

(By  Julius  Tahlja) 

During  the  Pacific  Industrial  Conference 
In  Sydney  In  April  1967,  sponsored  by  the 
SR.t..  I  stated; 

".  .  .  The  Indonesia  of  today  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  established  Private  Business 
World  that  we,  participants  to  this  Con- 
ference, represent. 

Win  we  take  up  the  challenge?  '' 

We  who  ll?e  with  the  current  problems 
In  Indonesia  each  day  see  clearly  Uils  chal- 
lenge. However,  sometimes  It  seems  to  us 
that  a  large  part  of  the  business  and  political 
leaders  of  this  world  who  preach  the  virtues 
of  democracy  and  free  enterprise,  hesitate. 
They  hesitate  to  display  the  very  moral 
courage,  seU-eonfidence  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  private  entrepreneur  Are  they 
Interested  In  lavestlng  their  Judgment,  their 
thoughts,  time  and  money  in  the  developing 
nations?  Such  Investment,  as  you  are  well 
aware.  Is  vital  and  Indispensable  to  keep  this 
world  truly   free. 

At  that  time,  I  would  not  have  dared  to 
predict  the  treanendous  response  of  Inter- 
natlomci  "Private  Enterprise  to  this  challenge. 
The  success  so  far  In  attracting  Overseas  and 
Governmental  Investment  and  aid  to  Indo- 
nesia shiould  also  be  attributed  to  what  has 
been  expressed  by  His  Excellency,  Sult.in 
Hamengku  Buwono  IX  at  the  SJl  I.  Dja- 
karta meeting  on  August  2,  1967.  and  Im- 
plemented by  the  Indonesian  Government : 

"No  matter  how  great  the  desire  of  the 
outside  world  to  help  Indonesia  and  how- 
ever Important  overseas  credit  and  foreign 
Investment,  the  overcoming  of  our  economic 
weakness  and  especially  our  economic  de- 
velopment must  be  based  on  the  determina- 
tion to  surmount  these  problems  with  our 
own  forces,  beginning  by  putting  our  own 
economic  house  In  order  ourselves." 

This  we  have  now  begun  to  accomplish. 
First  we  have  had  the  foreign  Investment 
Law  In  January  1967.  Now  Inflation  Is  cut 
very  sharply. 

The  result  has  Indeed  been  most  gratify- 
ing, to  see  what  has  taken  place  In  the  field 
of  foreign  Investment  In  Indonesia. 

In  order  to  ensure  social  and  political  sta- 
bility whUe  promoting  Foreign  Investment 
In  Indonesia,  the  Government  in  Indonesia 
has  wisely  also  promulgated  and  Is  Imple- 
menting a  Domeetlc  Investment  Law.  It  Is 
important  that  the  growth  of  Overseas  In- 
vestment goes  hand  In  hand  with  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  domestic  private 
capital  and  expertise.  After  all.  private  enter- 
prise, whether  domestic  or  foreign,  operates 
on   the   same   basic  principles 

It  IS  vital  that  small  and  large  indigenous 
businesses  have  the  opportunity  to  nourish 
as  well  as  foreign  and  Joint  ventures.  This 
Is  a  prerequisite  for  a  strong  political  sta- 
bility with  the  citizen  of  Indonesia  recUnj; 
and  experiencing  in  his  own  life  the  advan- 
tages of  the  free  economic  system.  In  better 
opporttinltles  to  provide  more  for  his  family. 
This  is  the  objective  of  private  enterprise 
truly  built  on  a  firm  foundation. 

When  the  events  In  October  1965  took 
place,  private  enterprise  In  Indonesia  Wiis  al- 
most non-existent.  It  w;is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  private  enterprise  would  have 
been  totally  annihilated.  Having  gone 
through  so  much  frustration,  intimidation 
and  anxiety,  private  enterprise  In  Indonesia 
now  does  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent Indonesian  Government,  headed  by  Pres- 
ident Sukarno,  1$  offering  every  p.js.sible  fa- 
cility and  opportunity  for  private  enterprise 
to  actively  p;irtlclpate  in  the  development  of 
Indonesia's   economic   growth. 

This    opportunity    offered    to    us.    brings 
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simultaneously  certain  responsibilities  to  the 
private  sector.  Irrespective  whether  Foreign  or 
Domestic.  The  newly  born  Indonesian  busi- 
ness world  and  management  hopes  to  share 
In  and  benefit  from  the  axperlence  gained  by 
the  American  Management  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son why  we  welcome  the  seminar  of  A.M  A  , 
the  meetings  organized  by  S.R.I,  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  N  I  C  B 

At  present  the  largest  Investment  com- 
muted in  Indonesia  comes  from  the  USA 
This  means  that  American  Management  will 
plav  an  important  role  in  Indonesia.  In  fact. 
American  Manigement  has  exercised  a  great 
influence  in  the  promotion  of  private  enter- 
prise .ill  over  the  world  That  American  Man- 
agement h.is  been  successful  in  expanding 
American  business  Interest  where  private 
cnterprl>ie  Is  welcomed.  Is  beyond  any  doubt 

In  a  way  It  has  been  a  blessine  In  disguise 
that  the  domestic  private  enterprise  In  Indo- 
nesia had  to  start  almost  over  again  since 
1966  with  new  methods,  new  perspective,  new 
goals 

American  Manigement  in  Indonesia  can 
contribute  very  much  by  sharing  her  experi- 
ence with  the  newly  born  private  enterprise 
in  Indonesia 

There  is  a  completely  new  rolatlon.shlp 
emerging  between  the  business  world  and  the 
world  m  which  we  live.  The  businessman  Is 
no  longer  only  responsible  for  the  economics 
of  his  enterprise.  He  can  no  longer  think 
Just  of  the  profit  picture  this  year  and  next. 

Let  us  now  take  the  ca.se  of  considering  a 
Joint  ventvire  in  Indonesia  today.  The  busi- 
nessman must  consider  that  the  policies  he 
makes  today  will  take  1'  to  account  the  grow- 
ing vitality  and  economic  and  political  aweire- 
ncss  of  the  Indonesian  people  and  of  Indo- 
nesia's place  in  the  world  in  the  years  ahead. 
As  Indonesia  grows  economically,  developing 
her  resources,  as  her  people  learn  the  skills 
and  knowledge  of  the  business  world,  so  the 
Indonesian  people  will  become  very  acutely 
aware  of  what  Is  fair  to  them,  what  is  a  "good 
deal"  for  them  in  Joint  ventures. 

Thus  it  is  vital  that  the  Joint  ventures 
which  are  made  today  are  contracts  which 
live  or  ten  years  from  now  will  still  look  fair 
to  the  Indonesian  people  when  the  economic 
situation  Will  be  far  brighter.  Today,  as  there 
Is  such  an  Immediate  necessity  for  fertilizer 
plants,  consumer  products  and  other  basic 
manufacturing  industries  to  cut  down  on  the 
large  Imports  of  these  necessary  products, 
Indonesia,  might  be  pressed  to  accept  con- 
tracts Which,  though  In  the  deep  need  today 
may  look  fairly  good,  will  not  be  so  in  the 
light  of  probably  a  better  economic  future  of 
Indonesia  in  5  or  10  years.  Then  f  e  people 
of  Indonesia  may  say,  how  could  you  make 
this  cojitract.  it  is  not  fair  to  us  noti;  and 
that    might    cause    political    problems. 

As  private  businessmen  we  all  naturally 
need  to  make  a  profit.  That  is  basic  to  the 
free  enterprise  system  But  today  there  are 
also  other  considerations.  As  the  world  Is 
changing  so  rapidly,  prolit  to  be  sustained, 
may  have  to  be  less  quickly  made.  Business 
must  become  more  enlightened  to  ensure 
that  there  will  be  steady  profits  within  a  fa- 
vorable political  climate  In  the  years  ahead 

Even  in  the  United  Stales  this  appear^,  to 
be  trtie. 

The  businessman's  environment  holds  him 
responsible  for  11. e  general  welfare  of  the 
environment  in  which  he  operates  Unless 
the  people  of  any  community  can  physically 
enjoy,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  benefits 
created  by  the  presence  of  business  ventures 
operating  in  that  community,  the  days  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  are  limited. 

The  business  world  is  being  called  upon  to 
participate  in  many  activities  of  national 
concern  ihi.l  previously  have  been  the  exclu- 
!^ive  domiun  of  government- social,  educa- 
tional, and  other  non-profit  developments. 
No  longer  is  it  enough  to  be  imaginative  and 
Inventive  m  our  technological  research,  but 
we  have  to  be  competitively  creative  In  meet- 
ing the  challenge  of  our  new  environmental 
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responsibilities.    If    we    wish    to    realize    the 
maximum  potential  of  our  business 

Some  managers  do  either  ignore  or  overlook 
thiji  new  relationship  between  the  business 
world  and  the  world  we  live  In  They  are 
heading  for  trouble  and  will  fall  by  the 
wayside,  because  the  "Good  Old  Days"  of 
profit,  with  no  considerations  for  political 
and  human  factors,  are  gone. 

However.  I  know  there  are  a  fubstaiiti:,! 
number  of  manapcrs  who  doeomprehend  cur- 
rent developments  and  react  most  positively 

Perhaps  now  we  should  take  a  look  at  the 
role  (if  American  Man.iRement  not  only  m 
the  developing  areas  such  as  Indonesia  but 
also  their  overall  policies  within  the  V  a 
For  whatever  actions  American  business  takes 
In  the  United  States  will  very  much  iiflect 
tlie  developing  countries  The  methods  and 
rrrntivlty  of  American  Management  have 
been  responsible  for  the  success  of  Ame.  can 
business  established  In  other  countries. 

This  success  has  left  a  great  Impact  in 
many  of  the  host  countries  and  has  been 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  host  coun- 
tries an^  their  people  do  expect  much  from 
the  American  Management,  such  as  Ameri- 
can expcrtlFe.  efficiency,  foreslghtedness,  In- 
ventiveness, etc  To  the  host  countries  Amer- 
ican Management  reflects  the  basic  thinking 
and  aspirations  of  the  American  n.ntlon  and 
people 

Current  political,  social  and  economic  de- 
velopments in  the  world,  but  particularly 
In  the  U.S..  have  raised  such  questions  as; 

•How  are  conditions  within  the  UjS..  today 
and  tomorrow?  How  much  do  events  here 
have  an  Impact  on  tis  outside  the  United 
States  '"•ho  do  believe  In  the  cause  of  private 
enterprise   and  demcx:racy?" 

Mnnacement  starts  at  the  birth  of  an  in- 
dividual The  kind  of  family  and  social  en- 
vironment in  which  a  young  person  Is 
brought  iip  Will  have  a  major  effect  on  how 
perceptive  a  human  being  and  businessman 
he  win   te  In   the   future. 

What  role  Is  being  played  by  the  American 
Management  In  surmounting  the  problems 
in  the  USA  such  as  the  Inflationary  trend, 
minority  problems,  the  Beemlngly  uncon- 
trolled expression  of  emotions,  but  most  of 
all.  the  overcoming  of  disunity? 

Unity  is  one  of  the  strongest  character- 
istics we  do  most  admire  In  the  American 
people  In  no  other  management  but  the 
American  Management  can  everyone  con- 
cerned express  his  views  so  freely,  but  once 
a  decision  has  been  made,  everyone  Includ- 
ins;  those  who  have  held  a  different  opinion. 
Will  loyally  and  without  reservation  Imple- 
ment the  decision  TTie  team  work  and  team 
spirit  without  suppressing  certain  demo- 
cratic principles,  are  the  most  commenda- 
ble  features   of   American   Management. 

It  is  in  this  human  and  social  field  within 
which  we  feel  that  American  Management 
not  only  can.  but  must  operate  to  keep  free 
enterprise  free  in  todays  world. 

Many  i>f  us  outside  the  US.  count  on  the 
success  of  American  Management  In  solvinp 
within  the  U.S.  these  domestic,  social  and 
economic  problems. 

The  governments  .uid  peoples  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  lock  to  the  monetary  suc- 
cess of  the  United  States  However,  they  b1-o 
watch  to  determine  the  happiness  and  Indi- 
vidual fullillnient  that  that  money  has  given 
to  your  people. 

Naturally,  we  Indonesians  and  other  de- 
veloping peoples  must  ourselves  adapt  the 
free  enterprise  example  of  the  United  Statcii 
to  our  own  mores  and  culture.  It  Is  a  neces- 
sity of  which  we  In  Indone.=;la  are  very  con- 
scious, that  we  meld  our  Indonesian  family 
living,  spirituality,  and  culture  Into  the  best 
of  the  modern  developments.  Only  In  this 
way  cpn  we  try  to  give  our  people,  ns  best 
possible,  within  all  our  human  frallities,  in 
government  and  in  business,  the  best  of  both 
worlds    That  is  our  responsibility. 

However,  as  we  are  only  beginning  to  build 
our   foundation   of   a  better  economic   and 
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buslnees  structure  In  Indonesia,  some  of  the 
nresent  cultural  and  social  developments  in 
Ihe  US.,  despite  the  high  standard  of  eco- 
nomic living Vay  give  new  «^"f '^'f«\^!° 
those    who    are   staunch   opponents   of   free 

'To'^j'^u  see  what  happens  In  the  United 
States  does  affect  us  In  the  Immediate  future 
as  to  how  enlightened  you  are  and  how  much 

'ou  look  to  the  long  run  -^t*^'"^?  °Vu^/„«^s 
Thus    your    enlightened    social    business 
nollcv  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  de- 
veloping   countries   at    this   time    will    keep 
r«  en^rpnse  alive  in  the  years  ahead  and 
tTs  a  necessity  for  the  long  term  survival 
of  not  only  American  business,  but  also  pri- 
vate enterprise  In  this  world. 

We  believe  that  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem with  a  full  social  ^"'^^'^'""^"f^'' .^^"fn- 
fied  by  each  country  to  meld  with  its  n 
digenous  culture  Is  the  best  system  to  give 
the  most  food  and  work  and  leisure  t  me  to 
the  people.  Always  there  are  inequities,  as 
we  are  all  human.  As  the  late  Jack  Kennedy 
Lid  "Life  is  not  fair."  But  let  us  together 
try  to  make  life  as  fair  as  possible  Since  we 
do  have  a  common  goal  and  objective,  we 
need  the  help  of  each  other.  We  need  your 
expertise  and  monetary  asslsUince  now  and 
you    need   our   vitality   and   stability   for   the 

*"rhope  vou  understand  why  we  are  In- 
tensely inierested  in  the  conditions  in  the 
united  States  today  and  in  the  future  of  the 
American  Nation.  We  cannot  remain  udif- 
ferent  in  this  respect  since  any  weakenlrig  in 
American  unity  and  stability  also  affects  us 
who  do  believe,  as  you  do,  in  private  enter- 
prise and  democracy. 
Thank  you. 


SALUTE  TO  CAMBODIAN 

INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Noi^ember  12,  1969 


Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 8.  20  vears  ago.  Cambodia  ■was  grant- 
ed control  over  her  own  internal  affairs. 
Four  vears  later,  Cambodia  was  granted 
total  independence.  Since  that  time,  un- 
der the  skillful  leadership  of  Prince  No- 
rodom Sihanouk.  Cambodia  has  main- 
tained her  independence  and  neutrality 
in  a  part  of  the  world  where  their  con- 
tinued existence   requires   adept   diplo- 
macy and  force  of  will.  Like  their  Khmer 
ancestors,  the  Cambodians  of  today  must 
be  recognized  for  their  proud  and  influ- 
ential voice  in  Southeast  Asian  affairs. 
Small  though  it  is.  Cambodia  has  ex- 
emplified the  unusual  ability  to  get  along 
with  its  Asian  neighbors,  despite  various 
ideologies  and  quarrels.  A  longtime  cham- 
pion of  a  neutral  Southeast  Asia,  Prince 
Sihanouk  has  attempted  to  live  in  peace 
with  all  of  his  neighbors,  realizing  that 
war  can  only  damage  the  area's  hopes  for 
development  and  stability.  So  precious 
has  Cambodia's  neutrality  been  that  she 
has  proved  herself  willing  to  forgo  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  foreign  aid  to  avoid 
compromising  her  international  position. 
Cambodia's   recently   reactivated  mem- 
bership in  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
and  her  new  membership  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  augur  well  for 
her  economic  future. 

Despite  the  financial  hindrance  caused 
by  reluctance  to  be  tied  by  the  strings 
of  foreign  aid.  Cambodia  has  made  con- 
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siderable  strides  toward  modernization 
in  her  two  decades  of  independence.  The 
gross  naUonal  product  has  grown  by 
about  10  percent  in  the  last  5  years,  and 
the  transportation  network  has  expand- 
ed with  the  construction  of  roads,  rail- 
roads, and  a  modem  airport. 

Prince  Sihanouks  imaginative  pro- 
posals for  the  future,  such  as  the  Siha- 
noukville  Free  Port  Zone,  are  not  only 
sure  to  increase  foreign  investment  in 
Cambodia,  but  also  to  increase  her  con- 
siderable attractiveness  as  a  tourk.  cen- 
ter Cambodia's  historical  temples  and 
lovely  capital  have  already  proved  ir- 
resistible  to   tourists   from  around   the 

^  Nor  has  Cambodia  neglected  her  own 
citizens  The  wealth  in  Cambodia  is  more 
evenly  distributed  than  in  most  other 
Asian  countries,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
Prince's  frequent  visits  throughout  his 
country,  each  town  has  its  schools,  parks, 
and  development  schemes.  The  emphasis 
on  education  since  independence  has  pro- 
duced a  dramatic  drop  in  illiteracy:  to- 
day, only  2  percent  of  tlie  population 
cannot  read  or  write. 

With  the  care  that  he  has  shown  in 
both  domestic  policy  and  foreign  rela- 
tions Prince  Sihanouk  is  certain  to  lead 
his  country  toward  increasing  prosperity 
for  the  future.  With  the  balanced  ap- 
proach toward  different  parts  of  his  owti 
country  that  he  has  shown  towarl  other 
nations  of  the  world,  the  Prince  will  be 
able  to  unify  political  factions  and  sub- 
due internal  threats  to  Cambodia's 
stability.  ,     ,    ^  j 

We  in  the  United  States  look  forward 
to  future  decades  of  Cambodian  in- 
dependence in  anticipation  that  the  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries  will 
prove  cordial  and  enduring.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  recent  resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  our  nations  augurs  a 
new  era  of  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and 
Cambodia. 
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bear  the  responsibility  for  Improvement 
in  the  future. 

The  simple,  sUrk  truth  is  this,  we 
have  not  committed  ourselves  to  the  con- 
cept of  providing  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  for  all  children— an  educa- 
tion based  on  the  unique  needs  of  the 
child   rather  than  a  single  stereotype. 

The  problem  as  it  pertains  to  the 
handicapped  is  serious,  particularly  be- 
cause it  is  generally  true  that  education 
for  the  handicapped  can  only  be  as  good 
as  our  Nation's  commitment  to  and  suc- 
cess in  providing  adequate  education 
for  the  so-called  masses  of  normal  chil- 
dren. ^         .     . 

Our  failure  to  guarantee  adequate  in- 
structional services  to  handicapped 
children  not  only  inflicts  undue  hardship 
upon  the  child  and  his  family,  but  afflicts 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  As  adults,  for 
example,  our  handicapped  children  to- 
day would  have  an  earning  capacity  of 
more  than  $15  billion. 

The  problem  is  well  stated  in  the  Ker- 
ner  Commission  Report  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders: 

A  1963  survey  of  Chicago  Public  Schools 
«^howed  that  the  condition  creating  the 
highest  amount  of  dissatisfaction  among 
teachers  was  the  lack  of  adequate  provision 
for  the  treatment  of  maladjusted,  retarded 
and  disturbed  pupils.  About  79".  ^J  J}^' 
mentarv  school  teachers  and  67--  of  high 
school  teachers  named  this  Item  as  a  key 
factor  The  need  for  professional  support  in 
dealing  with  the  extraordinary  problems  is 
seldom.  If  ever,  met. 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  NATION'S 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANS.'lS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 
Mr   DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  our  Na- 
tion   education  has  become  the  major 
route  to  full  participation  in  society. 

It  is  appropriate  during  this  National 
Education  Week  that  we  consider  the 
needs  of  between  five  and  seven  million 
American  children  whose  handicapping 
conditions  are  severe  enough  to  limit 
their  ability  to  profit  from  regular  edu- 
cation programs. 

However,  only  one  third  of  our  handi- 
capped youths  are  receiving  an  education 
that  will  provide  them  with  the  basic 
skills  they  need  to  become  active,  pro- 
ductive citizens. 

My  remarks  are  not  intended  to  be  a 
blanket  condemnation  of  the  public 
schools  of  our  Nation,  since  the  problems 
they  face  are  staggering.  Rather  I  be- 
lieve we  must  all  share  the  guilt  for  the 
present  situation  as  indeed  we  must  all 


We  can  all  point  with  pride  to  the 
achievements  of  people  like  Helen  Keller 
and  others  who.  with  handicaps,  made 
significant  contributions  to  our  country. 
With  an  adequate  educational  founda- 
tion many  more  of  our  Nation's  handi- 
capped today  could  also  achieve  more 
active  and  useful  lives  and  the  independ- 
ence, security,  and  dignity  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

COST    COMPARISON 

Realistically,  we  must  wrestle  ^^i^h  the 
omnipresent  financial  question.  NVhat 
win  It  cost  if  we  need  to  ."-upport  the 
handicapped  as  wards  of  society,  rather 
than  providing  them  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  productive  contributors.' 
The  costs  of  lifetime  residential  care  for 
the  handicapped  are  overwhelming.  It 
can  cost  as  much  as  S200.000  to  support 
a  handicapped  person  in  a  re^dential 
>^ettin.T  On  the  other  hand.  S20,000  pro- 
vides a  full  elementary  and  secondary 
education  to  a  handicapped  child. 

sriLL    NEEDS    DESPITE    PECGRESS 

Mr  President,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
America  has  achieved  much  toward  ex- 
pending educational  opportunity  lor 
handicapped  youth  in  the  last  decade 
Ten  vears  ago.  only  15  percent  received 
educational  services;  today,  33  percent 
of  our  handicapped  youth  are  receivmg 
educational  assistance.  Ten  years  ago. 
there  were  only  15,000  teachers  of  the 
handicapped:  today  83.000  men  and 
women  are  deeply  and  daily  involved  in 
education  of  the  handicapped. 

The  challenge  today  is  to  direct  our 
energies  toward  guaranteeing  ever>'  child 
the  education  he  needs.  The  hour  is  past 
when  we  can  tell  parents  the  door  is 
barred  to  their  children  because  facih- 
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ties,  teachers,  and  other  resources  are 
not  available. 

We  must  find  and  pursue  new  ways  to 
do  the  job. 

PIRST    SENATE    SPEECH 

In  my  first  major  Senate  speech,  on 
April  14,  I  suggested  the  creation  of  a 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  the  Handi- 
capped to  review  the  efforts  of  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors  in  providing  serv- 
ices for  the  handicapped  and  to  recom- 
mend how  the  job  can  be  better  done. 

I  am  pleased  that  President  Nixon  has 
appointed  a  Task  Force  on  the  Physically 
Handicapped  which  is  working  now  to 
pinpoint  major  problem  areas  and  to 
suggest  remedial  legislative  and  volun- 
tary action.  We  can  all  look  forward  to 
their  recommendations  on  education  for 
the  handicapped. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  the  President 
will  appoint  a  similar  task  force  on  the 
mentally  handicapped  to  include  the 
.same  kind  of  in-depth  review  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  educational  needs  of 
those  suffering  from  mental  illness  and 
mental  retardatlom. 

education:   continuing  process 

In  myludgment,  there  are  three  major 
areas  wTilch  demand  consideration  and 
commitment  if  we  are  to  improve  educa- 
tional services  for  the  handicapped. 

First,  education  does  not  arbitrarily 
begin  at  age  6  and  end  at  age  18,  but 
rather  is  a  continuing  life  process.  Our 
Institutions  of  formal  education  have 
been  generally  created  and  confined  to  a 
more  fixed  span  of  life. 

We  have  also  generally  accepted  the 
family  and  community  as  providers  of 
stimulation  and  development  necessary 
during  the  early  and  later  years  of  life. 
Yet  during  the  past  quarter  century,  we 
have  all  witnessed  increased  Interest  in 
development  of  preschool  and  adult  edu- 
cation programs,  community  colleges, 
and  various  forms  of  manpower  train- 
ing for  more  capable  members  of  our 
society. 

YET  I.ITTl.E    FOR    THE    HANDICAPPED 

Yet  little  has  been  initiated  and  ac- 
complished in  these  areas  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

A  child  who  is  born  handicapped  suf- 
fers great  deprivation,  and  without  the 
resources  of  highly  skilled  professionals 
he  will  have  little  opportunity  to  gain 
from  his  family  and  community  the  skills 
needed  to  function  within  the  educa- 
tional system. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  person  who 
becomes  handicapped  in  later  years  and 
Is  denied  access  to  the  normal  channels 
or  reeducation  and  forced  to  select  from 
limited  training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

If  continuous  educational  opportuni- 
ties are  important  tor  the  average  Amer- 
ican, they  are  imperative  for  our  handi- 
capped citizens. 

SENATE    ACTION 

The  Senate  has  shown  leadership  in 
recognizing  this  problem. 

Last  year  this  body  initiated  the 
Handicapped  Children's  Early  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  for  the  purposes  of 
establishing  experimental  and  demon- 
stration centers  throughout  the  Nation 
for  the  education  of  preschool  handi- 
capped children. 
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The  valid  concept  behind  this  program 
is  development  of  programs  and  mate- 
rials designed  to  meet  the  unique  needs 
of  preschool  handicapped  children,  to 
prepare  personnel  to  work  with  such 
children,  to  provide  parents  with  coun- 
seling and  guidance  and  to  inform  and 
stimulate  the  community  to  the  prob- 
lems of  handicapped  children  and  their 
po.ssible  solutions. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  last  year  con- 
cluded that  less  than  1  percent  of  voca- 
tional education  resources  were  available 
to  the  handicapped  and  thus  required 
expansion. 

While  Congress  has  provided  some 
leadership,  it  is  time  that  we  all  address 
ourselves  to  the  full  range  of  educational 
programs  that  are  needed. 

SOME    NEEDED    PROGRAMS 

We  must  develop  ways  to  guarantee 
that  every  parent  who  learns  that  his 
child  suffers  from  a  handicapping  condi- 
tion, has  services  available  to  help  his 
child  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible. 

We  must  develop  the  capabilities  to 
guarantee  that  every  adult  can  partici- 
pate fully  in  all  educational  opportuni- 
ties regardless  of  the  particular  disabil- 
ity. 

We  must  assure  the  dissemination  of 
key  information  on  technological  ad- 
vances and  vocational  opportunities,  and 
the  means  to  coordinate  these  services. 

CHANCING     PUBLIC     ATTITUDES 

Second,  to  fully  assimilate  the  handi- 
capped into  our  society,  education  Is 
going  to  have  to  play  a  major  role  in 
changing  public  attitudes  toward  the 
handicapped.  Noted  sociologist  Erving 
Goffman  has  ixjinted  out  that  a  person 
is  only  handicapped  in  the  eyes  of  hus 
fellowmen.  and  It  is  their  attitudes  that 
will  determine  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
ability. 

Too  often  we  tend  to  look  at  and  try 
to  solve  a  problem  in  isolation.  For  ex- 
ample, we  provide  technological  train- 
ing to  the  liandicapped  individual,  some- 
times forgetting  that  an  employer  may 
be  unwillinij  to  hire  him  because  of  the 
.'.tlgma  of  his  handicap  and  regardless 
of  his  -skills.  A  child  on  crutches  may  be 
barred  from  a  swimming  pool  without 
the  chance  to  demonstrate  that  he  can 
swim. 

With  tjrcater  public  .sensitivity  to  the 
abilities  and  disabilities  of  the  handi- 
capped, we  can  reach  the  objective  of 
enabling  every  individual  to  participate 
fully  in  society. 

SEE    WHAT     WE     HAVE    DONE 

Third,  I  thmk  we  need  to  examine 
carefully  the  direction,  substance,  fol- 
lowup,  ana  success  of  the  efforts  which 
we  have  undertaken  to  date.  This  in- 
cludes all  levels  of  government  and  the 
private,  voluntary  sector. 

To  date,  for  example.  Congress  has 
authorized  considerable  program  devel- 
opment. There  now  exists  authority  for 
State  grants-in-aid,  preschool  educa- 
tion, recruitment  and  information  pro- 
grams, regional  resource  centers,  media 
centers  for  the  deaf-blind,  personnel 
training,  research,  and  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

We  have  not,  however,  committed  sub- 
stantial financial  resources  to  these 
programs. 
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CONCLUSION 

We  know  that  two  out  of  three  hand- 
icapped children  are  not  receiving  spe- 
cial education  assistance. 

We  know  that  more  than  300,000  addi- 
tional teachers  are  needed. 

We  know  the  States  are  now  spend- 
ing about  $1  billion  to  provide  education 
for  the  handicapped,  with  estimates  that 
they  need  an  additional  $2  billion. 

The  impact  of  our  6  million  handi- 
capped children  on  their  families, 
schools,  and  communities  is  deep  and 
wide. 

That  any  educable  child — handi- 
capped or  unhandicapped — does  not  re- 
ceive an  education  irreparably  cuts 
against  the  grain  of  the  very  heritage  and 
hope  of  the  Nation. 


THE  SILENT  MAJORITY 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  written  and  said  recently 
about  the  silent  majority.  I  want  to  share 
with  you  a  description  of  that  dedicated 
group  of  loyal  Americans  written  by  Mr. 
John  K.  Lamb,  civic  leader  and  busi- 
nessman in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  His  letter, 
signed  a  "Concemed  American,"  ap- 
peared on  the  front  page  of  the  Terre 
Haute  Star  on  Monday,  November  10, 
1969. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Silent  MAjoRrry 

The  silent  majority  works  8  to  10  hours 
each  day  and  has  little  time  to  organize  nr 
participate  in  protests  against  anything  or 
anytxxly — nor  has  it  the  money  since  It  mtisi 
pay  a  subsuintlal  portion  of  Its  hard-earned 
money  to  support  the  very  institutions 
which  the  protestors  would  desecrate  and 
destroy. 

The  silent  majority  believes  in  the  right  to 
dissent — believes  In  that  right  so  strongly 
that  It  has  tolerated  the  spectacle  of  an 
ex-universlty  president  plastered  wnth  pie  as 
he  attempted  to  address  a  student  audience. 
It  has  suffered  In  shame  as  a  former  secre- 
t.iry  of  sute  was  subjected  to  humiliation 
by  a  howling  mob.  The  majority  has  stood 
still  OS  campus  after  campus  has  been  made 
an  arena — as  administrative  offices  have  been 
overrun  and  seized  by  mobs  or  disrupters 
and  despoUers  who  would  negate  200  years 
of  progressive  efforts  and  who  offer  not  one 
single  constructive  idea  nor  a  method  to  im- 
plement It  even  If  they  had  one  As  they  make 
a  mockery  of  our  BUI  of  Rights  they  clothe 
themselves  in  Its  protection. 

They  would  have  us  write  off  40,000  young 
Americans  who  have  died  in  an  unpopular 
war  ITiey  would  say  to  a  quiu-ter  of  a  million 
wounded  that  Iheir  sacrifice  was  a  stupid 
gesture  in  subservience  to  established  tyran- 
ny when  they  themselves  constitute  the  real 
tyranny.  They  say  to  the  parents  of  those 
heroic  dead  and  maimed  that  the  sacrifice  to 
their  nation  was  In  support  of  an  establish- 
ment which  fosters  war  and  Is  Imperialist 
In  nature  We  have  watched  in  disbelief  as 
dissenters  display  the  enemy  flag  and  we  lis- 
ten in  dismay  as  they  support  victory  for  the 
same  enemy— all  these  and  more  the  silent 
majority  has  suffered  In  silence  In  Its  dedica- 
tion to  tnat  right  to  dissent 

The  true  record  will  show  that  no  nation 
In  recorded  time  has  been  so  quick  to  forgive; 
no  nation  so  generous  In  its  efforts  to  reha- 
blliuate  those  who  have  attacked  11. 
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The  silent  majority  resente  the  ImpUcaUon 
of  the  moratorium  and  other  such  antlc&-- 
the  implication  that  the  silent  majority  Is 
not  for  peace.  The  fact  Is  that  the  majority 
does  want  peace  but  a  peace  with  honor.  The 
majority  implemenu  that  deelre  by  sup- 
Dortmg  our  men  and  our  government.  It  dem- 
onstrates its  belief  in  and  affection  for  our 
way  of  life  by  keeping  order  In  lU  own  ranlM 
•,nd  going  about  Its  dally  business.  Concerned 
ves  Worried,  yes.  Deploring  the  necessity  of 
involvement  In  Asia,  yes;  but  certain  that 
our  leadership  will  find  an  honorable  solu- 
tion with  which  we  can  live  and  preserve  our 
integrity  and  self-respect. 

The  silent  majority  believes  these  to  be  the 
inoet  trying  days  since  our  civil  war  and  is 
convinced  that  strong  leadership  Is  a  para- 
mount ingredient  In  any  formula  for  peace 
with  honor. 

It  believes  that  honorable  peace  can  b«  at- 
tained only  through  strength,  tempered  with 
compassion  and  good  will. 

The  silent  majority  supports  the  president 
of  the  United  States  in  his  dedication  to  the 
accompUshment  of  peace  with  honor— a 
peace  which  will  assure  the  safety  of  our 
friends  in  Vietnam  and  the  early  return  of 
our  gallant  American  fighting  men. 

Concerned   American. 


FATHER   WRITES  TO 
DEMONSTRATORS 


HON. 


GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 


Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
season  of  demonstrations,  and  many 
times  in  the  process  of  demonstrations, 
the  demonstrators  read  off  the  names  of 
American  military  personnel  who  lost 
their  lives  in  Vietnam. 

The  loss  of  American  lives  under  any 
circumstances  Is,  indeed,  a  tragic  thing, 
and  reference  to  such  losses  imdoubtedly 
has  great  emotional  Impact.  Whether  or 
not    the   use   by   demonstrators   of    the 
names  of  honored  American  dead  is  in 
good  taste  is,  of  course,  a  moot  question. 
The  father  of  one  of  our  servicemen  lost 
in  Vietnam  has  written  a  letter  express- 
ing his  view  with  respect  to  this  matter. 
This  letter  appeared  in  the  November  8, 
1969,  Issue  of  Human  Events,  and  because 
it  represents  the  feelings  of  someone  who 
has  lost  a  loved  one  in  this  conflict.  I 
submit  It  to  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
/.  Father  Wrttes  to  Demonstrators:  "When 
They  Read  the  Name  of  My  Son" 
(The  letter  below  was  written  by  the  father 
of   Pfc     Gregory   M.   Thompson,   an   18-year- 
old  Las  Vegas    (Nev.)    high  school  graduate 
who  was  killed  May   17.   1967,  In  Viet  Nam. 
This  letter  Is  reprinted  from  the  Las  Vegas 
Review  Journal,  Oct.  16,  1969.) 

When  the  peace  demonstrators  read  my 
son's  name,  let  them  know  how  he  felt  about 
the  Viet  Nam  war,  and  how  the  parents  who 
shaped  him  feel  about  It. 

It  Is  we,  the  parents,  who  said  goodbye  to 
him  when  he  went  away  to  fight— not  the 
peace  agitators. 

It  Is  we,  the  parents,  who  wrote  long, 
anxious  letters  to  him  during  his  three 
months  almost  continuous  combat — not  the 
agitators. 

It  Is  the  ones  who  saw  his  body  returned  in 
a  flag-draped  coffin  who  first  should  be 
heard— not  the  protesters. 

These  transparent  propagandists  were  not 
there  to  see  my  son  buried,  nor  do  they  ac- 
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company  me  on  my  trips  to  lay  flowers  on  his 

grave.  .       .  , 

My  son  was  killed  while  fighting  for  his 

country. 

America  cannot  be  permitted  to  perpetu- 
ally persuade  lt«  citizens  to  Instill  in  their 
sons  a  sense  of  patriotism,  loyalty  and  a 
determ'natlon  to  defend  the  oppressed,  and 
then  after  the  sons  have  died,  suddenly 
change  her  mind  and  yield  to  those  who 
killed  them. 

Most  of  the  peace  demonstrations  and 
name-reading  ceremonies  across  this  nation 
re  an  obvious  propaganda  device  designed 
to  influence  the  President  of  the  United 
States  into  surrendering  South  Viet  Nam  to 
r,n  enemy  which  admittedly  and  openly  seeks 
to  conquer  It  by  any  and  all  means. 

When  they  read  my  son's  name  to  advocate 
peace  at  any  price— the  price  being  defeat- 
let  them  remember  that  he  whose  name  they 
read  did  not  surrender. 

When  these  pretentious  mourners  read  my 
son's  name,  let  them  realize  that  their  grief 
would  be  better  served  if  applied  to  the  Viet 
Cong  whose  flag  they  wave  even  as  they  burn 
the  one  which  graced  my  son's  casket.  Let 
them  applv  their  bogus  sorrow  to  those  ag- 
gressors felled  bv  my  son  as  he  won  his  post- 
humous Silver  Star  for  heroism  in  ground 
combat. 

And  when  thev  read  the  name  of  my  son, 
let  them  know  that  he  advocated  an  Increase 
m  the  bombing  of  the  ammunition  depots  in 
North  Viet  Nam— not  a  cessation  so  that  his 
enemy  would  receive  unlimited  war  supplies 
with  which  to  kill  them. 

When  they  read  the  name  of  Gregory  Mal- 
colm Thompson,  let  them  realize  that  they 
.ire  proving  before  the  world  the  truth  of 
the  oft-repeated  Communist  claim  that  many 
Americans  have  become  soft,  decadent  and 
yielding  to  any  determined  force  which 
opposes  them. 

And  when  these  weak,  gullible  ones  read 
his  name  in  their  avowed  pursuit  of  peace,  let 
them  remember  that  a  peace  purchased  at 
the  price  of  surrender  is  but  a  brief  Munich- 
type  peace  lasting  only  until  the  aggressor's 
appetite  demands  more  victims. 

Finally,  when  these  hyprocrltes  read  the 
list  of  the  dead  who  defended  South  Vlel 
Nam.  let  them  know  that  they  have  reached 
the  ultimate  low  in  the  world-record  of 
human  Infamy,  in  that  they  willfully  and 
cunningly  utter  a  dead  man's  name  to 
achieve  the  defeat  of  the  cause  for  which  he 

died. 

Malcolm  Thompson. 


VIRGINIA    BRIZENDINE    RETIRES, 
FRIEND  OF  STAMP  COLLECTORS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend  of 
stamp  collectors  everywhere,  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Brizendlne,  is  leaving  for  a  new 
home  this  week. 

After  33  years  in  the  postal  service— 
the  last  23  in  the  Division  of  Philately- 
Mrs.  Brizendine  will  retire  from  Govern- 
ment service  today.  She  has  been  In  a 
key  role  since  1957  and  Director  of  the 
Division  since  1965,  when  it  was  com- 
pletely reorganized. 

Mrs.  Brizendine  actually  put  m  her 
retirement  papers  last  February,  shortly 
after  new  administration  took  over.  But. 
at  the  request  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
she  agreed  to  remain  temporarily  on  a 
consultant  basis. 

The  postal  service  serves  every  citizen 
of  our  Nation,  and  the  Division  of  Phl- 
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lately  serves  a  greater  share  of  our  pop- 
ulace every  day.  There  is  no  accurate 
way   of    estimating   the   figure   because 
many  do  not  belong  to  stamp  clubs,  but 
the  total  is  reported  approaching  10  mil- 
lion in  the  United  States  alone,  with  half 
again  as  many  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Two  Postmasters  General  gave  Mrs. 
Brizendine  the  highest  awards  which  the 
Department  could  bestow  upon  an  em- 
ployee. These  were  well-deserved  recog- 
nition of  her  endless  devotion  to  duty  in 
a  role  that  required  much  tact  and  rea- 
sonableness in  dealing  with  the  public. 
Mrs.  Brizendine  leaves  the  Department 
with  a  distinguished  record  of  achieve- 
ment, and  those  of  us  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  be  associated  more  closely 
with  her  ir.  her  work  will  miss  her  cheer- 
ful and  helpful  assistance  as  she  went 
about     supervising     the     Departments 
mushrooming  philatehc  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Belmont  Faries.  stamp 
editor  of  the  Washington.  D.C..  Star,  and 
a  member  of  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  on  Philately,  has  devoted  his 
entire  November  9  column  to  Mrs.  Briz- 
endine, as  follows: 

VwGiNiA  Brizendine  Retires 
(By  Belmont  Faries) 
Wednesday  wiU  be  Mrs.  Virginia  Brizen- 
dlne's  last  day  as  director  of  the  Division  of 
Philately,  the  position  which  Is,  for  stamp 
collectors  at  least,  the  most  important  in  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

After  33  years  In  the  postal  service,  all  of 
them  in  Jobs  connected  with  stamps,  she  Is 
leaving  to  make  her  home  in  Florida.  Tomor- 
row night  manv  of  her  friends  will  gather  at 
Blackie's  House"  of  Beef.  22nd  and  M  Streets. 
for  a  farewell  dinner  arranged  by  Robert  C. 
Graebner.  who  can  be  reached  by  phone  at 
247-1434.  ^   ^  ^    „ 

The  former  Virginia  Gamble  attended  Guil- 
ford College  and  the  Women's  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  her  home 
town  of  Greensboro.  N.C.  In  1936  she  began 
her  postal  career  as  a  Grade  2  stenographer 
in  the  old  Division  of  Stamps.  On  her  first 
day  on  the  Job  she  had  a  little  trouble  spell- 
ing an  unfamiliar  word  -philately"  She  has 
had  a  great  many  problems  involving  phi- 
lately and  philatelists  since,  but  has  managed 
to  solve  most  of  them  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  stamp  coUectors  and  her  postal  su- 
periors. 

In  1946  she  became  secretary  to  the  late 
Robert  E.  Fellers,  then  superintendent  of 
the  Division  of  Stamps,  who  for  the  next  U 
vears,  until  his  retirement  in  1957,  guided 
Ihe  department's  philately  actinties  from  a 
variety  of  positions  ranging  up  to  deputy 
third  assistant  postmaster  general.  The  work, 
which  she  has  been  doing  ever  since,  was  ex- 
cellent on-the-job  training  for  the  position 
to  which  Postmaster  General  John  A.  Gron- 
ouskl  appointed  her  In  1965.  director  of  the 
newly  reorganized  Division  of  Philately. 

In  It  she  has  been  responsible  for  subject 
matter  and  design  of  new  stamps,  serving  as 
secretary  of  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee  and  maintaining  liaison  with 
stamp  artists  and  the  Bureau  of  Facilities 
which  is  responsible  for  stamp  procurement. 
In  addition  she  has  supervised  arrange- 
ments for  first  dav  ceremonies,  processing  of 
first  dav  covers.  preparaUon  of  philatelic 
news  release  and  speeches,  the  Philatelic  Ex- 
hibition Room,  display  panels^  cooperation 
with  stamp  shows  and  correspondence  wnth 
the  public  on  philatelic  matters. 

One  of  the  Government  Printing  Office's 
best  sellers,  year  after  year,  is  "Postage 
Stamps  of  the  United  States."  It  carries  no 
bv-llne  but  Mrs.  Brizendine  has  prepared 
ail  of  the  information  added  since  1946.  the 
great  bulk  of  the  book. 

In  1966  Postanaster  General  Lawrence  r. 
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O'Brien  g«ve  her  the  department's  highest 
career  service  recognition,  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award,  for  "dedicated  and  distin- 
guished work  that  has  significantly  Improved 
the  quality  of  the  philatelic  program*  of  th« 
United  States  " 

Late  in  1968  Postmaster  General  Marvin 
Watson  prop)08«d  her  for  the  award  again, 
and  finding  It  could  be  given  an  employee 
only  once,  substituted  the  department's  sec- 
ond highest  honor,  the  Meritorious  Service 
Award. 

Mrs.  Brlzendlne  actually  put  in  her  retire- 
ment papers  last  February,  but  was  persuaded 
by  Postmaater  General  Wlnton  M.  Blount  and 
his  special  assistant.  James  Henderson,  to 
stay  on  as  a  consultant  until  the  new  admin- 
istration wa«  firmly  established. 

Now.  with  her  home  In  Arlington  sold  and 
and  a  new  apartment  waiting  for  her  In  Fort 
Lauderdale,  she  Is  saying  her  good-byes  to  her 
co-workers  In  the  department  and  her  hun- 
dreds  of   friends   throughout   the   country. 

No  successor  has  been  named 


NEW    CONCEPT    IN    HEALTH    CARE 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1969 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri <Mr.  Hall),  testified  on  Tuesday, 
November  4.  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  a  totally  new  con- 
cept in  health  care. 

The  gentleman,  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon himself.  Is  highly  qualified  to  speak 
on  the  subject  of  quality  health  care. 

His  testimony  before  the  committee 
has  evoked  so  much  Interest  and  com- 
ment that  I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  enlightenment  of  those  inter- 
ested In  learning  more  about  this  vital 
subject. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Statement  by  Durward  O   Hall.  Member  of 

Congress,   Before   the   House   CoMMrrrEE 

ON  Ways  an»  Means.  November  4.  1969 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
the  purchasing  power  and  .stability  of  the 
social  security  retirement  sy.stem  has  been 
sorely  tested,  by  Inflation  and  by  actual  and 
pending  threats  of  raids  on  its  trust  fund 
(from  both  the  disability  and  medicare  pro- 
gram.s).  which  were  erroneously  eosted  to 
the  Congress  by  eager  salesmeri. 

Your  committee  has  Just  heard  that  part 
"A"  of  medicare  needs  a  fifty  percent  in- 
crease in  funding — and  part  "B"  needs  about 
$1.25  Increase  from  both  the  aged,  and  the 
Federal  T>easur>'. 

My  Interest  In  preserving  the  integrity  of 
the  retirement  "foundation  .stone"  our  social 
security  program,  and  to  assure  solid  actu- 
arial arrangements  for  future  health  pro- 
grsmis,  compelled  me  to  .seek  an  opportunity 
to  appear  as  a  witness  before  this  committee. 

I  would  hope,  that  as  Congress  struggles 
with  "medicaid"  for  our  poor,  that  a  realistic 
"test  of  need",  be  our  goal.  In  deference  to 
our  overburdened  wage-e.irner-taxpayers, 
who  expect  Congress  not  to  tax  them  to 
support  others,  who  are  capable  of  providing 
health  care  for  themselves 

Like  all  of  you.  I  have  been  reading  about 
the  recent  Governors  Conferences  and  their 
demands  for  larger  Federal  participation  in 
medicaid.  Additionally,  my  attention  has 
been  attrEw:ted  to  the  Reuther,  Rockefeller, 
and  American  Medical  Association  proposals. 

The  Reuther  proposal,  to  place  the  entire 
population  under  medicare.  Is  by  far  the 
worst  of  all  pocslble  solutions!  Blanketing 
all  under  one  Federal  program  as  It  does, 
when  the  large  majority  of  our  population 
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are  well  able  to.  and  desire  to  purchase  their 
own  health  care  programs  It  Is  unthinkable, 
in  these  times  of  inflation,  tax  needs  and 
revision,  and  dollar  declines. 

We  are  today,  providing  Federal  dollars  to 
support  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  cost 
of  medicaid,  currently  covering  10  2  million 
individuals.  We  spend  about  4  5  billion  Fed- 
eral and  State  dollars  (2.8  billion  Federal), 
or  approximately  $400  per  individual 

The  Rockefeller  Plan  would  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  assume  the  total  cost  of 
"medicaid,"  then  make  It  compulsory  for  the 
rest  of  the  population  to  cover  themselves 
with  private  In.surance  plans — employers,  If 
any,  paying  half  the  cost  Yesterday  the 
American  Medical  As.soclatlon  suggested  both 
a  Federal  assumption  of  "medicaid"  and  a 
tax-credit  plan  giving  Incentive  credits  to 
persons  who  purchase  their  own  Insurance, 
with  the  size  of  the  credit  being  related  to 
the  extent  of  their  Income 

In  light  of  this  background  of  possible 
solutions,  and  based  on  my  own  background. 
experience  in  practice,  and  evaluation  In 
Congress.  I  would  proprase  a  new  two-part 
program— not  within  the  .social  security  sys- 
tem but  doing  away  with  medicaid  and  creat- 
ing a  whole  new  category. 

One  program  that  I  feel  Congress  will  ac- 
cept at  this  time,  would  be  directed  at  the 
"medicaid"  type  recipient  And  another,  that 
you  might  wish  to  consider  more  thoroughly 
at  a  later  date  (should  Congress  decide  to 
Institute  some  type  of  universal  coverage). 

part    I — MEDICAID 

Currently,  there  are  102  million  Individ- 
uals covered  by  medicaid,  all  of  whom  sorely 
need  medical  care  protection.  The  young  in 
the  A. DC.  program  generally  don't  have  high. 
medical  expenses  However,  the  aged  are 
spending  about  40  percent  of  medicare's 
total  dollars  and  about  30  percent  of  the 
total  Is  going  Into  nursing  home  expense. 
Yet.  the  average  cost  per  person  served  Is, 
as  I  said  earlier.  »400  annually 

This  fiscal  year,  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  need  to  spend  $2,6  billion  and  next 
year  the  cost  would  rise  to  $3  billion,  but  the 
States  cant  go  on  meeting  their  share.  In 
fact,  about  a  dozen  States  haven't  even 
started.  I  do  not  propose  that  the  Federal 
Government  t-ake  over  the  whole  financial 
load,  but  rather  we  offer  each  State  this 
proposition:  The  Federal  Government  will 
supply  the  cost  of  a  health  Insurance  certif- 
icate to  every  eligible  recipient  Said  certif- 
icate will  entitle  them  to  a  health  plan  of 
certain  specified  basic  health  protection  (de- 
fined by  Congress)  and  which  would  be  pur- 
chased from  existing  private  carriers  Includ- 
ing the  "blues"  and  would  amount  to  per- 
haps 85  percent  of  the  average  $400  annual 
health  care  expense,  provided,  however,  that 
the  State  will  assume  the  balance  of  health 
expenses  for  each  Individual  who  exhausts 
his  basic  benefits.  In  other  words,  the  States 
would  assume  this  rare  but  financially  devas- 
tating, catastrophic  expense. 

The  merits  of  this  suggestion  i  to  mention 
Just  a  few) .  are: 

1.  The  States  will  be  required  to  spend 
less  than  they  are  currently  spending,  and 
could   plan,   budget,  and   appropriate   for  It. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  will  expend  ap- 
proximately a  billion  dollars  more  annually, 
(3  6  vs.  2.6)  but.  the  Federal  Government's 
share  would  not  be  subjected  to  unexpected 
escalation,  and  could  be  budgeted  with  fair 
certainty. 

3.  When  the  States  are  called  upon  to 
spend  their  catastrophic  dollars,  they  will  be 
acting  In  their  traditional  and  historic  role 
In  assuming  such  long  term  care  as  mental 
Illness,  and  T.B. 

Now  the  question  becomes,  who  would  be 
entitled  to  a  free  health  Insurance  voucher? 
This  Is  a  critical  decision  that  could  be  de- 
cided on  the  same  basis  as  that  usea  In  the 
Hlll-Burton  program,  where  the  Federal 
share  is  determined  by  the  per  capita  wealth 
of  a  State,  as  compared  to  the  national  per 
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capita  wealth.  Perhaps  the  average  eligibility 
figure  win  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  say 
$3,000  or  $3,200.  where  New  York  with  a 
high  cost  of  living  pegged  at  say  $4,500  for  a 
family  of  four,  and  In  the  case  of  some  of 
the  poorer  States,  where  living  Is  cheaper,  the 
figure  could  be  $2,600. 

PART  II — THOSE   WHO  CAN    AFFORD   TO  PURCHASE 
THEIR    OWN    HEALTH    PLAN 

For  those  Americans  with  Income  above 
the  eligibility  line  set  In  part  I  of  my  sugges- 
tion, and  in  any  universal  health  plan  de- 
signed by  Congress  for  the  more  aflBuent.  I 
would  oppose  any  Federal  subsidy — with  one 
f-ingle  exception:  protection  against  economic 
catastrophic  typ>e  Illness  I  want  to  repeat 
that  again — for  those  Americans  with  In- 
come above  the  eligibility  line  set  In  part  1  — 
I  would  oppose  any  Federal  svibsldy — with 
the  lone  exception  being  protection  agaln.st 
catastrophic-type  Illness.  This  Is  the  only  are:i 
where  the  Federal  Government  should  prop- 
erly Involve  Itself  with  those  who  are  able 
1/5  care  for  their  own  needs.  And  It  should 
be  noted  that  catastrophic  coverage  will  need 
careful  definition  by  the  Congress. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example,  not  by  dis- 
ease category,  but  by  expenditure.  Whenever 
iin  Individual  or  a  family  Is  forced  by  health 
reasons  to  exhaust  their  life  savings,  or  to 
mortgage  their  home,  then  help  Is  needed, 
oven  It  It  has  to  be  from  their  Government! 

Thus  Congress  might  attempt  to  establish 
a  pool  from  funds  supplied  for  this  specific 
purpose  by  the  financially  able  public  It- 
self It  could  be  drawn  upon  after  an  in- 
dividual or  family  expended  a  percentage 
of  his  or  their  annual  income,  and  after 
having  exhausted  the  benefits  of  their  health 
Insurance  coverage,  when  such  percentage 
let's  say.  exceeded  20  percent  of  the  level  of 
hist  year's  adjusted  Income.  Or  you  may 
wish  to  make  It  the  level  of  his  Income  the 
month  or  two  Just  prior  to  his  Illness,  figured 
on  an  annual  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  the  sUitcment 
I  have  Just  read  might  well  come  as  a  shock 
to  those,  who  thought  of  me  as  a  foe  to  any 
federal  participation  In  health  care.  Of 
course,  that  Is  not  the  case,  as  my  support 
of  the  "eldercare"  proposal  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress will  attest. 

My  suggestions  have  come  about  as  a 
result  of  my  professional  background,  as 
well  as  my  realization  and  recognition  of 
changing  times,  customs,  and  acceptances! 

I  have  considered  some  type  of  catastroph- 
ic health  coverage  for  a  long  time,  yet 
I  have.  In  my  own  mind,  hesitated  to  in- 
volve the  Federal  Government  further  in 
the  field  of  Individual  responsibility  than 
absolutely  necessary.  However.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  time  is  upon  \is  when  changes  m 
the  nation's  health  programs  are  on  the 
horizon.  If  In  fact  not  already  here  Tt  Is 
therefore,  my  Intention  to  try  and  make  the 
best  deal  possible,  not  only  for  the  govern- 
ment, but  for  the  States,  the  family  and  the 
Individual. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  quality 
health  care  for  all  our  people,  not  Just  those 
In  absolute  need.  I,  for  one,  would  like  to 
assure  you  that  members  of  the  medical 
profession  are  also  concerned  aboirt  pro- 
viding good  health  care  for  all  Americans. 
I  believe  that  there  Is  a  need  for  this  kind  of 
legislation,  and  I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  Us  enactment. 


U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  IN- 
DUSTRY  IS    BIG   EMPLOYER 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1969 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  per.sons 
realize  how  many  Jobs  are  dependent 
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upon  agricultural  exports.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Secretary  Hardin  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Clarence  Palmby,  has  worked 
diligently  to  promote  increases  in  U.S. 
commodity  export — not  only  to  strength- 
en domestic  prices  and  provide  outlets 
for  increased  production,  but  also  to  in- 
sure that  the  substantial  labor  force  de- 
pendent upon  these  exports  is  protected. 

While  we  are  often  reminded  of  those 
jobs  threatened  by  increased  imports,  we 
sometimes  forget  that  many  U.S.  work- 
ers depend  upon  export  markets  and  a 
healthy  flow  of  goods  overseas  from  our 
farms  and  processing  factories. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  as  a  supplier  of  U.S. 
jobs.  I  submit  for  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  November  3. 
1969.  issue  of  Foreign  Agriculture,  pub- 
lished by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice of  USDA: 

us      AGRICULTURAL    EXPORT     INDUSTRY     Is     BiG 
EMPLOYER 

(By  Charles  Bowman.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. U.S.  Department  of  Labor) 

A  recent  study  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
L,abor  reveals  that  U.S.  agricultural  and 
food  exports,  on  the  basis  of  1966  data,  sup- 
ported Jobs  for  an  estimated  729,000  U.S. 
workers.  These  Jobs  represent  some  30  per- 
cent of  the  2.464.000  Jobs  related  to  all  mer- 
chandise exports. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  729,000  workers 
were  on  the  farm  while  the  other  two-fifths 
were  in  many  other  industries  which  benefit 
directly  and  Indirectly  from  U.S.  agricultural 
exports.  For  example,  a  large  number  of  farm 
Jobs  are  supported  directly  by  exports  of 
U.S.  wheat,  about  half  of  each  year's  crop 
normally  moving  to  overseas  markets.  But 
there  are  also  Jobs  involved  In  moving  the 
wheat  from  farms  to  U.S.  ports  and  In  turn- 
ing out  the  fertilizers  and  other  materials  re- 
quired to  produce  It. 

MOST    JOBS    ARE    ON -FARM 

The  largest  number  of  Jobs  related  to  agri- 
cultural exports — 433,000 — are  on  the  farm 
In  the  production  of  commodities  such  as 
grains,  oilseeds,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  live- 
stcx:k.  In  1966  these  Jobs  represented  almost 
n  percent  of  all  agricultural  employment 
in  the  United  States  as  It  is  measured  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  StatisUcs.  While  a  large 
part  of  this  production  Is  exported  directly, 
some  of  It  Is  sold  to  the  food  Industry  where 
It  undergoes  further  processing  before  being 
exported.  In  the  food  processing  Industry  an 
additional  49,000  Jobs  are  supported  by  the 
export  of  such  farm-related  products  as  fresh 
and  prepared  meats,  feed-grains,  and  frozen 
foods.  The  remaining  Jobs — supported  in- 
directly by  farm  and  food  exports — are  con- 
centrated in  the  trade,  transportation,  and 
chemical  Industries. 

The  relationship  between  the  value  of 
agricultural  exports  and  the  number  of  Jobs 
supported  depends  mainly  upon  labor  pro- 
ductivity, or  output  per  person.  As  the  vol- 
ume of  "exports  expands,  export  employment 
tends  to  Increase.  However,  the  Increase  in 
employment  Is  limited  by  gains  in  produc- 
tivity. For  example,  between  1960  and  1966 
the  value  of  agricultural  exports,  adjusted 
for  price  change,  increased  by  27  percent; 
at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  employment 
directly  or  Indirectly  related  to  these  exports 
declined  by  6  percent. 

The  efifect  of  productivity  Increases  on  ex- 
port employment  can  be  expressed  in  an- 
other way.  In  1960  about  160.000  workers 
were  required  directly  and  Indirectly  for 
each  bllUon  dollars  of  agricultural  exports. 
Six  years  later  only  118.000  were  needed. 
Such  gains  In  labor  productivity  are  of  course 
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a  major  .element  in  reducing  costs  which.  In 
turn,  lead  to  expansion  In  demand  and  em- 
ployment. In  the  years  ahead.  Increased  use 
of  chemicals  and  machinery  on  the  farm 
and  Improved  handling  methods  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  the  trend  toward  a  more 
efficient  use  of  labor  In  tlie  production  of 
agricultural  prcxlucts. 

These  estimates  do  not  include  agricul- 
tural employment  related  to  manufacturing 
other  than  processed  food,  although  for  ex- 
ample, textiles  and  similar  items  are  made 
from  agricultural  products.  Also  excluded  Is 
employment  involved  in  providing  capital 
equipment  such  as  farm  machinery  and 
structures. 

In  addition,  calculations  are  based  on  the 
recorded  U.S.  port  value  of  exports.  Employ- 
ment related  to  agricultural  exports  will  be 
understated  to  the  extent  that,  due  to  sub- 
sidies, these  values  are  lower  than  com- 
parable domestic  values. 

US.   employment   attributable    to   farm 
exports 

Jobs  supported 
Industry:  by  exports.  1966 

Agricultural  products 433,000 

Forestry  and  fishery  products 1.000 

Agricultural,  forestry,  and  fisliery 

services   21.000 

Manufacturing: 

Food  and  kindred  products 49.000 

Chemicals 11.000 

Other  manufacturing 38.000 

Services: 

Trade  and  transportation 99.000 

Other  services 55.000 

Other  Industries 22,  000 

Total 729.000 
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out,  came  out  of  the  speaker's  office  and  left. 
The  speaker  noticed  my  eyes  go  from  the 
picture  In  the  New  York  Times  to  the  man 
leaving  the  room.  He  asked  me  what  I  was 
thinking.  Although  my  thoughts  about  the 
man  before  me.  being  with  the  President  one 
day  and  the  next  day  with  a  poor  bedraggled 
soul,  obviously  showed  on  my  face.  I  said 
nothing.  The  speaker  then  asked  me  if  I  had 
ever  been  to  the  top  of  the  Empire  State 
Building.  When  I  said  yes,  he  took  a  ball 
point  pen  from  his  pocket  and  pointed  to  the 
top  of  it  and  said: 

"From  the  top  of  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing we  all  look  like  a  dot.  It  Is  all  a  matter 
of  perspective  Never  forget  that,  young 
man." 

The  encounter  was  a  lesson  in  humility  I 
shall  always  cherish. 

To  impliedly  criticize  John  McCormack  be- 
cause he  puts  a  high  premium  on  loyalty  and 
friendship  is  unfair.  We  all  put  a  high  pre- 
mium on  those  two  values.  Furthermore,  a 
man  who  has  remained  a  leader  in  Congress 
for  as  long  as  John  McCormack.  a  leader 
among  his  peers  of  able  and  ambitious  poli- 
ticians, must  be  doing  something  right.  He 
and  his  loyal  aides  should  not  be  tarnished 
after  40  years  of  service  to  this  Common- 
wealth and  to  the  nation. 

Edward  M  Ginsburc. 

Boston. 


VETERANS'  EDUCATION 


A  CHERISHED  LESSON  IN  HUMILITY 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Sf>ealcer.  on  the  November  7.  1969  edition 
of  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler,  there  was 
printed  the  letters  to  the  editor  section  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Gins- 
burg  of  Boston,  Mass.  with  respect  to 
our  beloved  Speaker,  the  Honorable  John 
W.  McCormack.  of  Massachusetts.  In  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  says  it  all. 
There  could  be  no  better  illustration  of 
humility  from  a  man  of  greatness  than  is 
recounted  in  this  letter.  This  act  of  wis- 
dom stemming  from  an  act  of  charity 
Is  the  mark  of  the  man  and  shows  how 
the  Speaker  "does  his  thing." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Ginsburg  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

A  Cherished  Lesson  in  Humilfty 
To  THE  Herald  Traveler  Editor  : 

As  a  recent  graduate  from  Harvard  Law 
School,  I  was  taken  by  my  father  to  meet 
John  McCormack  11  years  ago.  They  had 
been  friends  since  the  1930's,  when  my  late 
uncle,  Bernard,  as  a  Republican,  had  run 
for  Congress  against  the  speaker  and  had  re- 
ceived over  30,000  votes,  a  number  un- 
heard of  for  a  Republican  In  that  Democratic 
district. 

While  waiting  to  see  the  speaker.  I  noticed 
the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times  on 
the  table  in  the  waiting  room,  showing  a  pic- 
ture in  which  John  McCormack  was  stand- 
ing with  President  Elsenhower  and  the  other 
leaders  of  Congress.  As  I  looked  up  from  the 
paper,   a   constituent,   obviously  down  and 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Wednesday.  November  12.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  to  compete  in  today's 
job  market,  a  veteran  needs  an  educa- 
tion, a  skill,  a  trade.  "The  first  questions 
an  employer  asks  of  a  job  seeking  vet- 
eran is,  "What  is  your  level  of  education? 
Have  you  any  exp>erience?"  If  the  ex- 
serviceman  cannot  respond -favorably  to 
these  questions,  he  is  not  going  to  get  the 
job  he  seeks.  The  result  is  unemploy- 
ment. The  result  may  be  crime.  The  re- 
sult is  increased  welfare  rolls. 

We  are  obligated  to  encourage  our  re- 
turning servicemen  to  resiune  their 
schooling,  if  that  schooling  was  inter- 
rupted. We  are  obligated  to  encourage 
the  returning  veteran  to  seek  the  best 
education  and  training  he  can  attain. 

Between  1950  and  1967.  U.S.  census 
data  and  estimates  show  that  the  median 
years  of  education  completed  by  a  per- 
son 25  years  or  older  had  risen  from  9.3 
to  12  years.  Further,  census  figures  show 
that  for  1966,  among  persons  considered 
to  be  in  the  labor  force,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  high  school  dropouts 
was  18  percent  and  was  14.2  percent 
among  those  with  no  more  than  a  high 
school  degree. 

In  no  area  has  our  obligation  been 
more  evident  than  in  the  field  of  vet- 
erans' education.  Many  of  our  sons  have 
gone  in  the  armed  services  and  served 
our  Nation  well.  Some  have  remained  in 
the  service;  most  have  returned  to  civil- 
ian life.  What  are  they  going  to  do  in 
civilian  life  if  they  have  no  trade? 
Twenty-three  percent  of  our  enlisted 
separatees  from  military  service  in  fiscal 
1969  were  high  school  dropouts.  At  pres- 
ent, only  6.1  percent  of  the  eligible  high 
school  dropouts  have  taken  advantage  of 
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the  post-Koreao  conflict  educational 
program. 

We  can  rectify  this  apparent  failure 
by  concurring  In  the  Senate  amendment 
to  H.R.  11&59,  which  Increases  GI  bill  al- 
lowsince  rate  by  approximately  46  per- 
cent in  all  programs. 

Another  piovlslon  of  the  Senate 
amendment  provides  for  a  newly  oriented 
and  greatly  expanded  veterans'  service 
program  designed  to  search  out  recently 
discharged  veterans,  especially  the  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged,  to  advise  them 
of  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
and  assist  them  in  obtaining  these 
benefits. 

Currently  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion operates  71  U^S.  veterans  assistance 
centers.  In  1969,  bf  the  232,125  initial 
interviews  at  the  ienters,  only  37,176 — 
16  percent — were  [educationally  disad- 
vantaged. Of  the  216,200  separatees  who 
were  high  school  dropouts,  only  17  per- 
cent were  contact^.  This  situation  can 
be  corrected  by  expanding  the  veterans' 
outreach  program,  i 

Tlie  need  for  this  legislation  Is  clear. 
The  time  to  act  is  now.  Investments  in 
veterans  educatio^  and  training  will 
biing  into  the  Treasury  much  more  than 
the  cofc-of  the  prof  ram.  Increased  earn- 
ings and  increased  skills  will  result  in  a 
stronger,  more  viaple  nation. 


GENERATION  GAP 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

or    KANSAS 
IN  TftE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12.  1969 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  I 
have  a  partial  answer  as  to  why  our  Na- 
tion is  experiencing  a  so-called  genera- 
tion gap.  An  article  from  my  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Norton  Daily  Telegram, 
tells  about  an  "experiment  in  democ- 
racy" by  seventh  and  eighth  graders  in 
the  Norton  public  schools. 

The  students,  as  part  of  a  school  as- 
signment, designed  a  question-answer 
experiment  to  chock  adult  reaction  to  our 
basic  freedonns.  In  going  door-to-door, 
one  would  have  expected  the  youngsters 
to  find  among  their  elders  a  reservoir  of 
good  will  plus  a  firm  personal  commit- 
ment to  our  country's  principles.  The  re- 
sults, however,  were  rather  disturbing. 
Many  adults  did  not  recognize  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and 
many  lid  not  agree  with  the  basic  free- 
doms it  sets  forth. 

Young  people  today  constantly  hear 
tlie  admonition  they  must  do  their  home- 
work and  experience  the  hard  knocks  of 
life  befo.e  their  vodces  can  be  heard — and 
listened  to.  We  tell  them  our  problems 
cun  be  solved  only  in  an  atmosphere  of 
(\lm  and  reason.  It  Is  also  clear  that 
r.dults.  as  well  as  students,  must  do  their 
homework  before  they  can  become  truly 
ofTcctive  citizens.  It  Is  most  disappoint- 
ing to  find  some  citizens  do  not  under- 
;  land  or  want  to  understand  the  precepts 
ipon  which  their  very  own  freedom  Is 
based.  It  is  just  as  disappointing  to 
find  citizens  who  full  well  understand 
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their  responsibility  in  making  our  de- 
mocracy work  but  who  will  not  take  the 
time  to  help  pass  on  this  responsibility 
to  our  youth. 

Freedom  Is  easily  abused  and  I  am 
sure  many  citizens  are  tired  of  seeing 
opportunists  and  self-acclaimed  revolu- 
tionaries hide  behind  basic  freedoms 
while  violating  the  rights  of  others.  Con- 
troversy and  emotionalism  seem  to  have 
blocked  rational  discussion  of  our  prob- 
lems. This  is  no  reason  however,  to  refuse 
to  take  the  time  to  communicate  with 
our  yoBng  people.  As  President  Nixon  has 
said,  it  is  necessary  to  stop  all  of  the 
shouting  before  we  can  hear  each  other — 
that  is  good  advice,  especially  for  those 
of  us  who  are  adults. 

I  submit  for  Inclusion  in  the  Record 
the  followinft  article  from  the  Norton 
Daily  Telegram: 

Petit  lo.v     Shows     First     Amendment     Not 
Familiar  to  Many  in  Norton 

Pupils  In  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Gr.ide 
Rending  Improvrnnent  Cl.iss  In  the  Norton 
Schools  recently  circulated  a  petition 
throughout  Norton  seeking  signers  for  a  doc- 
ument they  li.id  prepared  The  document  ac- 
tu.iUy  was  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  t'nited  States  and  ihcy  re- 
ported that  they  were  solng  to  present  the 
petition  to  Congress  and  ask  that  It  be 
pa.-^sed. 

The  circulation  of  the  petition  followed 
discussions  In  the  cla.ss  which  Is  t.iught  by 
R.iy  Fltzpatrlclt  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  reported  that 
the  class  had  been  re.iding  articles  concerned 
with  America  and  Us  problems  The  articles. 
he  s.Hld.  could  well  be  divided  Into  two  cate- 
gories. "What  Is  Wrong  With  America,"  and 
"What   Is   Rl!!ht   With   America  " 

Mr.  Fltzpatrlck's  account  of  the  class  dls- 
ru.s.sions.  the  circulation  of  the  petitions  and 
the  report  of  the  cl.iss  following  the  project. 
follows: 

I  dl-covered  that  many  of  my  students 
were  well  Informed,  and  quite  concerned 
about  current,  domestic  (.robloms  In  the 
United  States,  and  that  they  are  familiar 
with  their  rights  as  individuals  and  citizens. 
I  became  quite  aware  that  these  students 
cannot  be  classified  like  m.iny  of  their  coun- 
terparts seen  on  television  or  read  about  In 
the  newspapers.  My  students  are  quite  aware 
that  "freedom  Isn't  tree."  and  that  "there 
Is  a  cost  In  being  free  " 

.Some  of  my  students  made  comments  such 
as.  "Freedom  is  having  the  ability  to  choose 
right  from  wrong,  good  from  bad,  etc."  "Here 
In  the  United  States,  freedom  means  free- 
dom of  religion,  of  the  press,  of  speech,  and 
of  movements."  "Freedom  is  a  wonderful 
thing,  but  sometimes  It  can  be  terrible.  It 
could  destroy  a  nation  If  anyone  could  do 
anything  they  wanted  to  do." 

After  hearing  these  comments.  I  wondered 
how  many  adults  are  aware  that  there  are 
many  young  people  today  who  try  not  to 
.itause,  nor  take  for  granted,  the  freedom  they 
have  We  decided  it  would  be  Interesting  to 
tlnd  out  how  many  adults  knew  what  free- 
dom they  have  and  how  they  agree  with 
thorn. 

I  had  the  class  conduct  an  experiment  to 
find  out  this  information.  The  class,  under 
the  name  of  Students  To  Petition  (STP). 
clrcul.ued  the  following  Information  in  the 
petition; 

When  in  the  course  of  human  events.  It 
be-omes  apparent  that  the  fundamental 
democratic  concepts  of  life,  liberty,  and  free- 
doiTi  are  threatened,  we  feel  It  necessary  as 
young  American  citizens  to  petition  our  el- 
ders to  pass  a  law  that  wUl  enable  all  rights 
of  men  to  be  recognl;ted. 

Therefore,  we  of  the  Students  To  Petition 
(STPl.  with  the  help  of  various  adults,  deem 
it  necessary  lo  submit  the  following  docu- 
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ment  to  be  considered  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Congress  of  The  United  States. 

"Congresa  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establlBhment  of  r*>Ilgton:  or  prohibiting 
tha  rr«e  ezarclM  tbareof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech;  or  of  the  pres.s;  or  tlie 
right  of  the  people  penceiblv  to  afsemhl'>. 
and  to  petition  the  governmeat  for  a  redress 
of  grievances." 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  contained  xrtthln  this  petition  The  stu- 
dents were  to  explain  that  they  Intended  to 
submit  this   to  Congress  as   a   petition. 

The  First  Amendment,  of  course,  guaran- 
tees to  all  C  S.  citizens  freedom  of  religion, 
5pc?rh.  press,  peaceable  assembly,  and  the 
right  "lo  petition  the  government  for  redre.'s 
of  grievances  " 

RESl-LTS    interesting 

71ie  results  were  very  Interesting.  Of  tlie 
300  people  polled,  250  did  not  recognize  xhc 
First  Amendment  Of  these  250,  200  agreed 
with  the  statement.  30  disagreed,  and  20 
would  not  commit  themselves  Of  the  50 
who  recofrnlzed  the  statement.  20  dlsaerecd 
with  all  of  It,  or  parus  of  it;  20  agreed  to  it, 
and   10  woulii  not  commit  themselves. 

What  was  most  astonishing  to  the  students 
w.Ts  the  treatment  they  received  from  many 
adult.s  The  students  were  Instructed  to  be 
courteous  and  polite  no  matter  how  thov 
were  treated.  They  also  were  to  conduct 
themselves  In  a  serious  manner. 

Some  of  the  comments  of  the  adults  to  the 
student  pollsters  were: 

ADULTS    COMMENT 

"You  young  kids  don't  know  whafs  good 
for  you   You  re  spoiled." 

"I  don't  read  any  mRre:  the  paper  Is  full  of 
nothing  but  war  and  riots.  I  don't  care  to 
sign" 

"I  agree,  but  I'm  afraid  of  getting  Into 
trouble  because  of  working  for  the  city." 

"I  don't  believe  In  freedom  of  religion   " 

"Show  me  your  right  to  petition  Has  this 
been  cleared  by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
you  to  do  this?  " 

"Whafs  this  mean?  What  If  the  Commu- 
nists move  In.  Congress  won't  be  here  to 
help  us  " 

■I'm  not  Interested!!!"  (slamming  the 
door  ) 

"Go  to  hell!!"  (slamming  the  door  ) 

"I  don't  think  you  are  smart  enough  m 
know  what  this  means." 

"Throw  It  In  the  trash  can." 

"If  this  means  to  kick  Madelyn  Murray  out 
of  the  country.  I'm  for  It.  I'll  sign." 

"I  don't  know  what  It  means,  but  I'll  sign 
It  ■' 

I  don't  like  the  way  It  Is  worded."  (It  Is 
worded  exactly  as  the  Constitution  reads,  i 

"Sounds  as  If  you  are  trying  to  do  away 
with  the  First  Amendment."  (This  article  wa.s 
the  First  Amendment.) 

"I'm  not  going  to  sign  anything  I  have  to 
pay  money  for."  (No  contribution  was  asked  l 

"I  have  a  cold  and  can't  stand  up  without 
getting  dizzy,  so  I  can't  sign." 

"I  don't  believe  in  religion  In  the  schools." 

'You  dirty  old  bums." 

"I   dent   agree   with   peaceable   assembly  " 

"Heaven  s  no.  You  must  think  I'm  a  dumb 
dumb  " 

Besides  receiving  some  rather  abusive  re- 
marks and  having  doors  slammed  In  their 
faces,  two  of  my  students  had  the  sherltl 
call  on  them.  After  asking  a  few  questions, 
the  sheriff  let  them  continue 

This  was  a  very  enlightening  experience  for 
all  of  the  students  participating.  I  asked  each 
of  them  to  write  their  commenta  about  the 
experience  and  some  of  them  were; 

STtTDENTS    COMMENT 

"Many  people  did  not  sign  It  because  they 
did  not  want  to  get  Involved  In  anything. 
That  seema  to  be  the  cry  nowadays." 

"I  think  the  people  of  The  United  States 
Bhould  be  Interested  in  their  country  enough 
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to  know  what  they  are  signing  and  should 
know  the  ConstltuUcn.  If  they  don't,  should 
they  call  this  their  country?  " 

"I  think  people  should  be  a  little  more 
courteous  and  should  watch  their  language; 
after  all,  they  are  supposed  to  set  an  example 

°"It  was  funny  to  find  out  how  Ignorant  the 
adults  are  of  their  rlghte." 

"Most  of  the  people  should  get  hearing  aids 

and  glasses  "  tv-i, 

•I  feel  every  American  should  know  their 
own  Constitution.  Most  riots  are  started  by 
people  who  want  more  freedom  and  don  t 
even  know  the  freedoms  they  do  have 

"The  adults  say.  'These  kids!  They  go 
around  rioting  and  killing  and  trying  to 
change  things.'  And  the  adults  _  don  t  even 
know  about  our  own  government." 

I  can  see  why  many  of  these  experiences 
did  happen  to  the  students.  People  see  vio- 
lence and  rioting  and  protesting  on  TV.  and 
read  about  It  In  the  newspapers  every  day. 
They  are  growing  very  tired  of  all  the  com- 
motion going  on.  I  feel  that  we  are  all  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  our  country,  but 
I  also  think  the  students'  feelings  are  justi- 
fied How  can  the  adults  be  an  example  and 
guide  for  our  youth  of  today  when  they  are 
so  in  the  dark  themselves? 

Many  adults  were  very  cautious  about  sign- 
ing anything  and  this  Is  the  reason  for  many 
acting  as  they  did.  There  were  quite  a  few 
who  signed  the  petition  without  any  Interest 
In  what  It  said. 


TAFT  ASKS  AGAIN  FOR  WAIVER  OF 
BIG  TEN  RULE  TO  SEND  OHIO 
STATE  TO  ROSE  BOWL 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12,  1969 
Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
suggested  that  since  this  year  marks  the 
100th  anniversary  of  collegiate  football, 
it  might  be  an  appropriate  tune  for  the 
Big  Ten  to  waive  its  prohibition  against 
a  team's  consecutive  participation  in  the 
Rose  Bowl  to  permit  Ohio  States  Buck- 
eyes to  play  in  the  January  1  game, 
should  they  repeat  as  Big  Ten  cham- 
pions. .    .„.  . 

While  chances  do  not  appear  bright 
for  such  an  occurrence.  I  still  believe  it 
would  be  a  tremendous  way  to  properly 
celebrate  this  historic  year  in  college 
football.  ,  _     „  „ 

The  following  article,  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  November  10,  gives  a  run- 
down on  sentiment  across  the  country: 

OHIO     STATE     FUIXS     ROSI      BOWL     PUROR     BT 

ROMPING  MINUS  Starting  Quarterback 

BIG  TEN  RULE  BARS  RETURN  TO  COAST BUCKETE3 

CALLED  "GREATEST"  AFTER  WEEKEND  OF  ROUTS 
BY  8  or  TOP  1 0  TEAMS 

(By  NeU  Amdur) 

Early  in  college  foo1,ball'8  centennial  sea- 
son Fred  Taylor,  coach  at  Texas  Christian, 
praised  Ohio  State  as  "the  greatest  college 
team  ever."  _  , ,_ 

I^ast  Saturday,  John  Coatto  of  Wisconsin 
wondered  whether  the  Buckeye  players  put 
their  shoes  and  socks  on  one  at  a  time  like 
everyone  else,  or  If  they  changed  clothes  in 
telephone  booths. 

"I  forgot  to  go  over  and  check  to  see  ir 
they  had  a  big  S  [for  Superman]  on  theU' 
chests,"  Coatta  said,  after  Ohio  State 
amassed  62  polntfi  and  595  yards  total  of- 
fense with  the  No.  1  quarterback.  Rex  Kern, 
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resting  an  alUng  shoulder.  "This  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  college  teams  I  have  ever  seen 
and  I  don't  think  I  will  ever  see  one  better.' 

Maybe  not.  but  fans  of  Texas,  Tennessee. 
Arkansas  and  Penn  State  still  are  waving 
popular  hand-made  banners  and  proclaim- 
ing their  unbeaten  sectional  favorites,  as 
what  else?  No    1. 

Ohio  States  ineligibility  to  repeat  as  a 
Rose  Bowl  representative,  under  Big  Ten 
Conference  rules,  has  caused  its  share  of 
commotion  this  year  and  has  been  logged  in 
The  Congressional  Quarterly  as  an  injustice. 
Last  weekend's  results  solved  nothing  In  the 
greatest  cross-country  debate  since  the  Notre 
Dame-Mlchigan  State  dispute  over  a  tie  game 
three  years  ago. 

Eight  of  the  top  10  teams  (Penn  State  and 
UCiA  were  Idle)  won  by  margins  of  at 
least  three  touchdowns.  Not  even  a  virus 
epidemic  that  struck  27  players  could  slow 
Texas  from  Its   16th  straight  victory,  56-14. 

over  Baylor.  „  .     ,  „, 

The  absence  of  a  postseason  playoff  In  loot- 
ball  is  taxing  more  than  the  patience  of 
alumni,  fans  and  television  sponsors.  It  has 
bowl  officials,  the  strongest  opponents  to 
such  a  proposal,  in  a  dither  trying  to  sec- 
ond guess  the  feelings  of  their  prospects,  a 
week  before  formal  Invitations  can  be  Issued. 
Will  Penn  State  desire  Miami  sun  or  the 
challenge  of  meeting  the  Texas-Arkansas 
survivor  in  the  Cotton  Bowl?  What  postsea- 
son deal  will  be  worked  out  for  the  loser  of 
the  Southwest  Conference  title  game  on  Dec. 
6->  And  where  do  such  once-beaten  powers 
as  Missouri  and  Louisiana  State  fit  into  the 
major  bowl  picture  after  convincing  victo- 
ries over  Oklahoma  (44-10)  and  Alabama 
(20-15).  respectively,  last  weekend? 

The  air  should  clear  in  several  directions 
this  Saturday  when  Ohio  State  and  Tennes- 
see face  their  toughest  tests  against  Purdue 
and  Mississippi.  Woody  Hayes,  coach  of  the 
topranklng  Buckeyes,  already  has  announced 
that  all  workouts  will  be  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic and  press— even  to  the  local  press  in 
Columbus. 

The  lack  of  competition  last  weekend  was 
so  pronounced  that  John  McKay,  coach  of 
unbeaten     but     tied     Southern     California, 
suggested  that  his  club  was  "flat,  down  or 
whatever"    in    whipping   Washington    State, 
28-7.  "I  can't  account  for  it,"  McKay  said. 
Johnny  Pont,   the  Indiana  coach,  blamed 
"the  emotional  drain"  in  the  black  athlete 
crisis  at  the  school  for  Indiana's  28-17  loss 
to  Iowa,  a  defeat  that  may  have  squelched 
the  Hoosiers'   hopes   of   a  Rose  Bowl   berth. 
But  emotions  were  high  for  at  least  two 
teams    last    weekend.    Wesley  an    and    Alle- 
gheny Allegheny  knocked  off  unbeaten  Thlel 
College  with  a  21-14  victory.  Wesleyan  won 
Its  seventh  straight  game.   18-17.  over  Wil- 
liams with  a  touchdown  in  the  last  67  sec- 
onds for  Its  first  Little  Three  title  since  1966. 
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penses,  higher  taxes  and  farm  prices 
equal  to  or  lower  than  he  was  receiving 
20  years  ago  are  forcing  out  of  business 
nearly  600,000  farmers— and  particularly 
farm  youths — every  year. 

Turning  to  the  overcrowded  cities  for 
new  opportimitles.  they  often  find  them- 
selves lacking  the  skills  necessary  to  gain 
good  jobs  and  support  their  families  ade- 
quately. As  a  result,  they  become  part  of 
what  we  refer  to  as  the  "urban  crush." 

When  he  was  at  Purdue  University,  thfe 
distinguished  agricultural  economist  Don 
Paarlberg,  now  an  assistant  to  Secretary 
Hardin,  estimated  the  export  of  brains 
and  brawn  from  the  countryside  to  the 
cities  rims  about  $12  billion  a  year.  That 
is  twice  the  total  agricultural  budget  and 
several  times  the  actual  subsidy  to  f  arm- 


RURAL  AFFAIRS  COUNCIL 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the 
President's  decision  to  establish  a  new 
Cabinet-level  Rural  Affairs  CouncU  to 
deal  with  the  present  and  future  prob- 
lems of  rural  America. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  problems  of 
the  countryside  receive  the  same  high- 
level  attention  as  has  been  focused  on 
the  problems  of  the  cities  through  the 
Urban  Affairs  Coimcll. 

A  great  many  urban  problems  ongmate 
as  rural  problems.  Rising  production  ex- 
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Rural  America  cannot  afford  that  type 
of  a  subsidy  to  the  urban  areas  and  the 
economy  In  general. 

Nearly  14  million  new  jobs  have  been 
created  In  the  last  15  years— nearly  all 
of  them  In  the  cities.  Close  to  70  percent 
of  America's  population  lives  on  1  per- 
cent of  the  land.  Obviously,  we  need  some 
economic  incentives  to  reverse  the  mi- 
gration, to  get  people  out  of  the  over- 
crowded, smogbound  cities  and  into  the 
open  air  of  the  countryside  where  half 
the  population  would  like  to  live  and 
work  If  opportunity  existed. 

So  I  am  heartened  to  see  President 
Nixon  taking  initiatives  to  redress  the 
imbalance. 

A  good  beglrming  agenda  for  the  Rural 
Affairs  Council  can  be  found  in  the  full- 
page  advertisement  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  has  been 
running  in  the  Saturday  Review  and 
other  national  magazines. 

That  advertisement  makes  these 
points : 

Over  half  the  Nation's  substandard 
homes— more  than  4  million— are  in 
rural  America.  Many  who  live  in  these 
homes  are  old.  Many  are  poor. 

Nearly  30,000  rural  communities  are 
without  adequate  water  systems— about 
45  000  without  sewer  systems.  Thousands 
lack  medical  centers,  hbraries,  good 
schools,  recreation  programs. 

Few  of  the  nearly  14  million  new  jobs 
created  in  the  last  15  years  were  in  rural 
America.  And  rural  unemployment  fig- 
ures in  many  areas  run  nearly  18  percent 
compared  to  a  national  average  of  about 
4  percent. 

The  effects  of  high  Interest  rates  are 
most  sharply  felt  In  the  countryside 
where  there  is  a  chronic  shortage  or 
capital  for  housing  and  community  and 
industrial  growth. 

If  the  Rural  Affairs  Council  can  pin- 
point means  of  providing  decent  housing 
adequate  water  and  sewage  systems  and 
other  community  f  aciUties,  industrial  de- 
velopment, job  training,  and  low-cost 
credit  its  contribution  to  revitaUzlng 
rural  America  wiU  have  been  immense. 

On  top  of  this,  of  course,  we  m  the 
Congress  fnust  provide  sound  farm  pro- 
grams so  the  farmer  may  be  rewarded 
more  adequately  for  his  investment, 
time  and  labor.  I  know  that  goal  is 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Secretary- 
Hardin  and  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
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mittee  members  in  their  current  delib- 
erations. 

Creation  of  this  council  does  not  re- 
lieve Congress  of  its  responsibilities  in 
this  area.  But  It  will  provide  an  ongoing, 
high-level  appraisal  of  how  to  help  rural 
America  in  cooperation  with  the  Con- 
gress and  with  private  effort. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALL  VETERANS 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or    CnNNrCTtCTT 
IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  HEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Joined  with  approximately  100  of  my  col- 
leagues in  cosponsoring  House  Resolution 
863  In  recognition  of  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  of  the  American  servicemen  in 
Vietnam  which  unfortunately  are  often 
overshadowed  by  the  emotional  debate  on 
our  future  course  in  Vietnam. 

The  resolution  was  filed  jurt  prior  to 
Veterans  Day  and  for  my  part  I  intended 
it  as  a  tribute  to  all  veterans.  With  this 
in  mind  I  call  attention  to  a  realistic  and 
impressive  statement  made  on  Veterans 
Day  bjrCOmdr.  John  Olear  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Corporal  Coyle  Post  No  1  in 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Commander  Olear  i.-;  a  friend  and  con- 
stituent of  mine.  He  is  FChool  inspector 
for  the  city  of  Waterbury.  president  of 
St.  Mai-y's  Russian  Orthodox  Greek 
Catholic  Churcii.  chairman  of  the  Water- 
bury Veterans  Day  Committee,  and 
chairman  for  the  Waterbury  Committee 
of  United  Nations.  Mr.  Olear's  Veterans 
Day  statement  follows: 

A  Tribute  to  All  Veterans 
(By  Comdr.  John  Olear) 

It  Is  appropriate  on  this  Veterans  Day  of 
1969.  since  we  are  observing  It  during  a  period 
of  national  unrest  and  tincertalniy,  to  look 
realistically  ut  some  fact*  that  have  been 
forgotten 

First  and  foremost.  let  It  be  remembered 
thai  no  one  wants  peuce  more  passionately 
than  those  who  have  fought  for  It. 

There  Is  no  greater  dedication  to  the  cau'-e 
rif  H  v.'orld  at  pea.-e  than  that  of  a  man  rr 
woman  who  has  llr»ed  through  the  hell  of 
war.  Can  anyone  know  the  Importance  of 
peace  more  than  tbe  man  who  served  with 
the  A.E.F.  at  SelcUeprey,  or  the  soldier  cr 
marine  who  fought  in  the  sugar  cane  fields  of 
Okinawa,  or  the  sailor  on  convoy  duty 
through  the  siibmarlne-lnfested  North 
Atlantic,  or  the  airman  In  lonely  battle  In 
the  sky.  or  the  nurse  or  WAC  under  enemy 
bombardment? 

These  people  cherish  peace  because  tliey 
know  what  war  is. 

But  they  cherish  honor  also. 

And  they  cherish  simple  love  of  country 

The  veterans  wamt  peace;  of  course  they 
do:  but  they  want  peace  with  honor. 

When  American  'jcop.«  have  marched  off  to 
war  they  have  marthed  in  freedom's  cause. 
They  have  sought  no  new  terrltoiy  no  new 
peoples  to  enslave.  They  ha.e  fought  for 
freedom  and  for  the  right  of  each  people  to 
c!:onse  its  own  government  In  Its  own  way. 

These  men  who  fought — the  veterans 
whom  we  honor  today — were  and  are  the  real 
champions  of  peace.  Only  those  who  have 
lived  Intimately  with  the  horrors  of  war  can 
truly  know  how  vitally  urgent  It  Is  that 
we  build  a  world  In  which  all  men  and  all 
nations  can  live  together  as  neighbors  In 
peace  and  harmony. 

These   men   know    also   that   surrender   to 
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aggression  does  not  mean  real  peace.  They 
know  that  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties resulting  from  a  yielding  to  the  aggres- 
sor will  be  used  by  the  aggressor  only  to  build 
up  hU  strength  for  new  and  greater  assaults 
on    free    nations    and    free    men. 

It  would  be  a  mockery  If  we  let  the  social 
unrest  of  today  serve  to  downgrade  In  the 
slightest  the  valor  and  the  .sacrifices  of  those 
who  have  fought  In  freedom's  cause  from 
Valley  Forge  to  Vietnam. 

Today  hhould  Instead  be  an  occasion  for 
paying  even  greater  tribute  to  them — those 
veterans  who  fought  under  the  flag  of  the 
country  they  loved.  Veterans  Day  should  be 
a  time  for  rememberlng^and  today,  in  re- 
membering, let  us  seek  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  our  veterans 

On  this  day  of  remembering,  let  us  make 
the  record  show  that  we  in  Waterbury  have 
deepened  our  admiration  for  those  who  have 
served  their  country  in  uniform-  that  we  are 
etching  deeper  Into  the  metal  of  history  our 
sratrtude  to  those  who  went  t.)  war  in  free- 
dom's cause  Let  us  remember  those  who  fell 
In  battle,  giving  their  all  on  the  altar  of 
freedom,  and  let  u.s  hail  with  affectionate 
F)rlde  tho.^e  who  returned  safely  from  the 
field  of  battle 

Let  us  remember,  on  this  d.iy  for  re- 
membering, that  it  is  only  because  of  the 
courage  and  the  facrlflcrs  of  those  who 
fought  for  America  and  freedom  ihnt  Amcr- 
i.-nns  lire  nble  to  meet  tod.iy  in  an  assembly 
such  as  this  But  for  what  the  Veterans  did. 
this  city  and  this  lind  would  t  id.iy  be  under 
tlie  J.ickboot  of  a  foreign  dictator. 

Our  veter.ins  fought  for  the  freedom  of  all 
Anirrlcr.ns  even  those  who  today  consider  U 
fashionable  tJ  dishonor  their  contributions 
iind  belittle  their  inemorlps 

Let  It  never  be  forgctten  th.it  the  men  and 
w  men  we  t-.onr.r  on  this  veterans  day  fought 
and   bled  to  bring  pe.ice  to  the  wrrld 

The  cause  for  which  they  fought  lives  on 
because  of  them 

Peace  and  freedom — freedom  and  peace — 
these  are  the  real  letsons  and  the  real  legacy 
left  to  us  by  the  veterans,  living  and  dead. 
in   whose  honor  we  gather  tod.iy. 


ILLINOISANS  SPEAK  OUT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOLS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12.  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  com- 
pleted tabulating  the  results  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire I  recently  sent  to  ?0.000  resi- 
dents of  tht  Second  ConRressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  which  I  represent.  I  am 
placinK  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
responses  received  from  over  10,000  resi- 
dents of  my  district.  I  believe  that  my 
coUeaRues  and  others  will  find  Ihem  of 
interest. 

The  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois  is  diverse  and  hcteroReneous: 
its  residents  come  from  all  walks  of  life, 
fiom  all  occupations  and  profcssiol^s  and 
from  all  economic  brackets.  The  district 
includes  urban  areas,  suburbs,  steel  mills, 
universities,  urban  renewal  areas  and 
slums.  Although  predominately  urban  in 
character,  it  contains  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  farms  as  well.  Thus,  I  believe  that 
the  resultj  of  this  poll  have  more  than 
local  significance:  they  show  what  a 
representative  cross  section  of  America 
thinks  about  pressing  national  problems. 

On  the  subject  of  Vietnam,  responses 
showed  that  in  August  and  September  of 
this  year,  over  65  percent  of  those  who 
responded  favored  a  reduction  of  U.S. 
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military  efforts  In  South  Vietnam,  with 
over  half  of  these  favoring  immediate 
withdrawal  of  our  troops.  On  related  Is- 
sues of  military  spending,  70  percent 
favored  reducing  U.S.  military  forces  and 
over  65  percent  favored  cutting  the  de- 
fense budget.  Seventy-five  percent  fa- 
vored some  change  in  the  present  system 
of  drafting  men  for  military  service 

More  than  half  of  those  respondini; 
favored  increased  Federal  efforts  In  areas 
hke  aid  to  education,  aid  to  cities,  antl- 
|)overty  programs,  and  health. 

Responses  to  the  question  on  electoral 
college  reform — over  76  percent  favorinc 
abolition  of  the  electoral  college  in  favor 
of  direct  popular  election — confirmed  the 
results  of  a  poll  of  Tllinois  State  legisla- 
tors which  ConRressman  Railsback  and 
I  had  conducted  earlier  this  year. 

Perhaps  most  significant,  over  90  per- 
cent of  those  responding  considered  air 
pollution  a  most  critical  problem.  I  be- 
lieve this  justifies  increased  efforts  at  the 
national  level  to  remedy  what  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  con- 
sider a  serious  threat  to  their  health  and 
welfare. 

The  complete  results  of  the  poll  arc 
summarized  below: 

[.Answers  in  percent) 
1    Vietnam:  I  favor — 
Keduclng    the    level    of    fighting    while 

peace  negotiations  are  lu  progress 32 

Cont.nuing  military  operations  at  the 
present  level  regardless  of  develop- 
ments in  the  Paris  pe.ice  talks :i 

Immediately  withdrawing  all  our  troops 

from  Vietnam :',', 

Dl.scontlnulng  negotiations  and  step- 
ping up  military  operations  to  attain 

a  military   victory 14 

Did  not  reply « 

2.  Draft  law:  I  favor — 

The  present  system  which  permits  stu- 
dent   deferments 18 

A  lottery  system  with  no  student  defer- 
ments      34 

An  all-volunteer  army 41 

Did  not  reply 7 

3.  Surtax.  I  favor  the  :  urtax  as  a  weapon 
at^alttst  Inflation — 

Yes - 23 

No  _- 60 

Undecided    13 

Did  not  reply 4 

4  Surtax  and  tax  reform:  I  believe  these 
should  be  linked  together — 

Ves 46 

No 36 

Undecided    13 

Did  not  reply 6 

5  Miuuiry  forces:  I  favor  the  reduction  cf 
U.S.  military  forces  by  10  percent  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1970 — 

Yes 70 

No 15 

Undecided 10 

Did  not  reply 6 

6.  Future  Government  rpendlng:  I  think 
the  Federal  budget  for  the  following  pro- 
grams should  be  as  follows: 


Decreased 


Sam«  Increased 


Did  not 
reply 


Defense  budget 

66 

23 

7                    4 

Aid  to  education  . 

8 

19 

70                    3 

Poverly  progiam.. 

2S 

17 

i3                    S 

WelUie      

33 

20 

4'J                    7 

Aid  to  cities..     .. 

13 

24 

M                   5 

Snace  program... 
Fo'Ugnaio 

47 

38 

10                  i 

65 

21 

1                    5 

Health        - 

b 

21 

69                  7 
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,  *BM,  Luppon-  mui.lty_leader.hlp.  communlcallon.  and    ^'/rr/^'wl'rlS.li'S:",","-^^:; 

A  limited  ABM  system - »*  social  responsibility.  control.   Perhaps  the   most  extreme   version 

on  ^reseajch  cn^  ABM  system. -  24         Recognizing  that  basic  research  in  the  ^^  ^^^^  response  is  to  be  found  in  the  car- 

No  ABM  system 33  various  disciplines  continues  to  be  essen-  ^^^^   ^1,1^^  some  of  you  may  have  seen,  in 

An  expanded  ABM  system 1*  tial  to  the  progress  in  science,  the  NSF  „hlch   the   Evlns   Subcommittee   on   Appro- 
Did  not  reply - - ^  Director  expresses  a  leadership  concept  priations  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 

:?.".": i;  "r.?v,?o^Ln.,  ^-^  «.=  «r„wm  «<  ..e  » -„--.r"ru,r.  a-r ,„",s: 

NO 36  individuals  who  make  ^^'i^P.     Accord  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  „^^  ^^^. 

Undecided f  ingly  he  cites  the  need  for  interdiscipii-  ^^^^   however,  by  the  thought  that  maybe 

Did  not  reply -- '■  nary    research    and    stresses    that    nign  ^^^  cartoonist  was  doing  more  harm  than 

0  Air  Doiiution-  1  consider  air  poUution  to  priority  also  be  given  environmental  and  ^^^^  ^^  suggesting  the  wrong  answer  to  what 

he  a  critical  probiem—  ecological  Studies.                                            ,  may  also  well  be  the  wTong  question, 

be  a  critical  problem                                     ^^         ^^b^^  acknowledging  the  Foundation's  The  second  way  of  assessing  our  situation 

Z^ ---     5  caoabUitv  to  accept  leadership  for  these  emphasizes    change,    not    equilibrium,    ana 

rndVcided-;:::::::::::::::::::"---  2  ^pSg?ams.  he  suggests  two  necessair  p-^  Crrtr^XrwaranTv^Tt 

Did  not  reply »  steps  to  insure  "the  proper  base  on  which  "^^^^/^'J^^^f/^r^cls' "f  Seco^^^     quite  a 

10.  Post  Office:  I  favor  the  proposal  to  con-  academic  science  can  carry  OUl  us  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  „f  questions  arises.  Aside  from 
vert  the  Post  Office  Department  into  a  Gov-  changing  role,  an  increase  in  l-eaerai  j^.^jo  understand  what  is  going  on  among 
ernment-owned  corporation  operating  on  a  funding  of  academic  science,  and  rais-  ^^j  ^^^  variables  involved,  a  new  factor  of 
self-sustaining  basis—  jng  the  NSF  proportion  of  Federal  sup-  ^jirectlon  comes  Into  play.  We  are  confronted 

Yes                  8*  port  for  academic  science  so  that  it  can  ^.,^j^  ^^^^  classical  question  of  where  we  are 

No  -I ^^  achieve  its  objectives  to  advance  science  heading  and  why?  This  i^.  in  my  view,  tne 

undecided '^  and  science  education.  P^''"^'?!  'l""V°we  ^adTtue  control  of  our 

Did  not  reply - -    2  ^r.  McElroy  urges  that  the  story  of  m  the  p^t  we  had  m^e  coruro^  ^^^_^ 

11.  college  campuses:  I  believe  the  Fed-  g^ience  be  told  to  the  pubUc  at  large,  destiny.  Now^  f°/^  \ll  ^^ere  we  can 
eral  Government  should  become  involved  in  ^j^^j  cautions  that  the  "scientific  com-  ^'f'^.^J.^ji  anything  we  wish  if  we  are 
enforcing  order  on  college  campuses—  munity   isolates   itself   only    at   its   own  °°   ' '^  ^^    '     ^1^  price.  But  with  this  power 

Yes 32  y..  ^^    ch^se    comes    a    bewlldertng    ''^rtety    of 

No --     6°  Mr    Speaker,  Dr.  McElroy's  speech  to  ^ard  questions.  These  questions  seem  aU  the 

undecided «  t^e  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  not  harder  because  of  the  "''•^^'f.B  gap  between 

Did  not  reply —      2  ^^^j       j^Qyo^ative  but  holds  Import  for  all  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  the  questioning 

12.  Federal  welfare  programs:  I  favor-  ^f  US  in  the  Congress.  It  is  indeed  a  re-  °f  =^^^)^°;'^y  ^f  P^^ToM^met  In  the  proc- 
Standardizing   welfare  payments  In  all  flection  of  the  constructive  and  forward         f^'^^°^°^       J^   more   difficult   than   the 

States 50     looking  style  of  leadership  we  can  expect  ^^^  °      ^  ^^It  arise  from  restoring  or  mam- 
Replacing  existing  programs  by  a  guar-  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^d  I  urge  careful  reading  of  ':^^^^^       system  equilibrium.  I  am  convinced 
anteed  annual  Income  or  negative  In-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^g  remarks  which  fol-  ^^^^  ^^^  "continuity  of  the  past  is  best  pre- 
come    tax •*»      ,  gerved  by  confronting  the  questions  of  what 

^^^^--^----^:'-  '      r.a.s     o.     ---"^,,-., --•  --£r^.   are   three   hard   problem. 

13.  Electoral  College:  I  favor-  ^^^  14  ^9™  '  -   must   solve-leadershlp,    communication 
Retaining  the  Electoral  College  as  It  is..  10                         «x:estions  and  answers  '""'* '"^'^  ""^"^                   ,  ,     w.«>,*« 
Abolishing    the    Electoral    College    and  audience  whose  atten-                        The  problem  of  leader.htp 

elecung  the  President  and  Vice  Presl-  uon  hon^r^  me  more  My  pleasure  at  being  Science  leadership  today  must  be  ground- 
dent  by  direct  popular  vote  77      tlon  ^°^°'^^^^^'"^^'  heightened  still  more  ed  in  an  effective  concern  for  ^e  u^hoie  of 

Abolishing    the    Electoral    College    but  ^^'the  f^ct  that  thfs  Is  r^y  first  talk.  In  my  our  society.  Us  environment,  and  the  growt^ 

having  the  vote  In  each  State  on  the  by  the  i act  mat  ""^"'      *                  National  of    the    Individuals    who    make    It    up.    This 

basis 'of  congressional  Districts-....-  9      P^^^^^  P°^',^^°,"^„^^.^^r^ou;^r;^^^^^  Tid^i^hlp  must  be  broad  In  view  and  long 

Did  not  reply -  *     f^JeThe  GovernmenV  As  such!^plclUng  a  to  m  perspective.  -^"«„^^^  "^y^'S^.^^^Uc; 

14.  Hunger:  It  Is  my  opinion  that-  p^ses  a  particularly  hard  choice  for  me.  volved  In  current  P'-°blen^ Jf  *»^"=^  ^'^''" 
Hunger  Is  a  very  serious  problem  In  II-  ^^  X^cou.d  teU  you  a--  -^n^-J-  ^nt  -^b^rr^.^e^-^  -aToSt^crald  endan^r 
H=  .rsomewha.se.ous;problemin  ^^  --.  -  ^^e  Ro^  ^ ^^^  ^^^  ^f  'SH/^rH^^ 
^.^V.r.us  problem  in.  T^^^^^^^^:^^  S^  ^^f  "^^  ^^T  °J^ 
Did  not  reply *     Z^'-  ^^tmuVelL^^ora    "science-    for  science    can    preserve   l«   Integrity    in    such 

an-  aM  you  have  a  fair  Hx  on  my  Job  too.     a   coupling   needs   careful   ^f^^^^f 'P;^^^^" 

I    couw    talk    about   money,    but    Judging      science    must    Increasingly    come    to    accept 

ADDRESS  BY  DR.  WILLIAM  McELROY  -^  ^^  fem^ %•/  m^ \L^  I^klnTm"  tead^er^r^irfu^h    -ouS^es"  for 

v^-rong  questions.   Since  tonight   is   a   begin-  hard  choices   in   °^'l'^l^\^J ^f ^^l'°[^ll^ 

UnM     rUADI  FS    A     MOSHFR  nine  for  me,  it  seems  fit  to  start  by  asking  then  this  is  also  a  burden  to  be  sbouiaerea 

HON.   CHARLtb   A.   IWUiHtK  nmg  f^or    ^^.  ^^   ^^^  ^^^^^  questions.  by  leadership    But  however  heavy  th  s  bur- 

or  OHIO  There  are  two  basic  ways  of  looking  at  our  den  may   be.  we  cannot  Justify  a  primitive 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  situation   and   each   generates   entirely   dlf-  level    of    scientific    knowledge    in    areas    oi 

Wednesaau.  November  12,  1969  ISertefprets'an  mlt^ltu^loLllL^d  .?s!  ''"^ ::i^^'ln.  nation  -- u-ertake 

Mr.   MOSHER.   Mr.   Speaker,  on   Oc-  tem  seeking  to  maintain  equilibrium  and  a  ''"^f '^^'P'^;?«^f,^PP[°^o\7e^.  BuTlet  me 

tober    14,   Dr.   William   D.   McElroy   de-  balanced  growth.  Ecologically  speaking,  this  "^^^^^■/^^^"/^^"^h^'f  ^^^^^  ba.ic 

hvered  his  first  pubhc  address  since  be-  is  good.  In  this  wor  d  °f/'^P^^;  °/"^^f  ^^^V,  feTeaTch  m  the  varrous^iscpiines  is  and  w.ii 

coming  the  Director  of  the  National  Sci-  -"'"^  ^f ^y^^^^^^^'^rita^mr  '  P?e  er^ed  contmue  to  be  the  essential  element  of  prog- 

ence  Foundation.  It  is  most  appropriate  be  based  °°  J^.'^  .*f„'^'''',^'"f'^^;\Patnving  re^s  m  the  sciences. 

that  the  audience  on  this  occasion  were  l^X^Z'-^l^^T^^lJ^n^lL-^it^:^^^^^^^^^  m  addition  to  various  types  of  interdi-_ 

his  colleagues  of  the  National  Academy  ZTTsre^bed.  Energy  must  be  contmu-  cipiinary    ^^^^'^^'^.^  .\" 'J^f.^'^'efea^u  of 

of    Sciences,    in    session   on    the   campus  ^^^^^  j^d  into  the  system.  mental  and  ecological  studies  are  cleari} 

of  Dartmouth  College  for  their  annual         when  stability  if  in  danger,  or  is  upset  nigh  P"0"-ity.  panacea 

™.'„Tna..s..  o,.  Mem™  u,..  z  ss^Tiu^.r%^^z^  £-S-^  Er3x»~^  » 
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while  we  vigorously  pursue  every  pathway  of 
advancement,  let  us  be  careful  not  to  oversell 
the  merits  of  ecological  analysis.  Rather,  let 
us  deliver  more  than  we  promise. 

To  carry  out  these  and  other  types  of  activ- 
ities we  need  to  stimulate  young  people  to 
develop  the  highest  scientific  and  technical 
skills  they  can.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  everybody  iie*d  be  a  Ph.  D  It  may  take 
many  Ph.  D.  physicists  or  engineers  to  de- 
velop a  nuclear  reactor,  but  after  It  Is  built 
a  team  of  reactor  operators  must  run  the 
plant  on  a  routine  basis.  Each  individual  In 
such  a  situation  Is  trained  up  to  the  level 
at  which  he  Is  engaged.  Of  course.  Ph.  D.'s 
must  also  be  available  In  order  to  teach  and 
to  ask  the  right  research  questions  and  even 
find  some  answers.  But  we  also  need  engi- 
neers and  technclans  able  to  apply  scientific 
and  technical  knowledge  In  a  great  many 
social  circumstances  not  requiring  the  fullest 
extent  of  advanced  training. 

Clearly  the  new  or  augmented  undertak- 
ings representee^  by  my  reference  to  Inter- 
disciplinary research,  environmental  sci- 
ences, and  educational  reforms,  require  a 
period  of  dynamic  growth  so  that  worthy 
programs  of  a  more  traditional  type  are  not 
harmed.  It  Is  also  clear  that  a  substantial 
share  of  the  additional  funding  needed  must 
come  from  the  Federal  Oovernment.  The 
NSP  has  the  experience  and  the  capability 
to  accept  leadership  for  these  programs— 
provldetf' adequate   funds    are    available. 

"Almost "all  agencies  support  some  basic 
research.  However,  our  experience  over  the 
last  few  years  tells  us  that  despite  the  bene- 
fits, the  pluralistic  pattern  of  Federal  sup- 
port as  It  Is  now  operating  has  some  severe 
disadvantages.  Mission  agencies  now  pro- 
viding major  support  to  academic  science 
have  had  fluctuating  appropriation  patterns 
reflecting  changing  priorities  as  well  as  the 
completion  of  specific  programs.  Priorities, 
of  course,  change  and  Jobs  get  done.  But. 
as  a  result,  academic  science  has  been  hit 
harder  than  necessary.  I  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  for  NSF  to  take  the  leader- 
ship by  ensuring  the  proper  base  on  which 
academic  science  can  carry  out  its  changing 
role.  To  do  this,  two  specific  steps  must  be 
taken.  The  first  is  an  Increase  In  Federal 
funding  of  academic  science.  The  second 
step  Is  to  allocate  this  Increase  so  that  the 
NSF  proportion  of  Federal  support  for  aca- 
demic science  can  oe  raised  to  the  point 
where  the  needed  leverage  or  influence  on 
the  system  can  be  exerted.  A  doubling  of 
the  NSP's  fiscal  year  1969  level  of  about  15':. 
of  the  Federal  support  for  academic  R&D 
would  be  the  right  order  of  magnitude. 
The  problem  of  communication 

It  progress  were  solely  a  matter  of  leader- 
ship I  could  end  my  remarks  now — but  It 
isn't.  I  am  troubled  by  the  fact  that  we 
scientists  don't  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
tell  the  story  of  science  adequately  to 
enough  people — certainly  not  to  those  who 
must  make   political  Judgments. 

It  Is  unfortunate,  perhaps  unavoidable, 
that  the  sclentistls  servitude  to  his  discip- 
line creates  ways  of  thinking  and  modes  of 
expression  which  may  be  alien  to  some  In  our 
society.  The  scientist  lives  not  only  with  his 
public  utterances  and  publications  but  also 
with  his  interior  notion  of  what  he  thinks  he 
has  done  and  what  he  will  do.  The  world 
seee  only  a  fragment  of  this.  Is  It  any  won- 
der that  the  signals  of  the  scientists  are 
scarcely  legible  through  all  the  surrounding 
noise? 

And  yet.  can  we  afford  to  shrug  our  shoul- 
ders, and  go  on  speaking  only  to  our  scien- 
tific peers?  The  answer  is  obvious  of  course, 
but  it  needs  restatement — the  scientific 
commiuiity  Isolates  itself  only  at  Its  own 
peril. 

We,  who  are  in  a  sense  the  trusteea  of 
science,  have  an  obligation  to  translate 
science  at  a  variety  of  levels  and  from  many 
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perspectives  This  does  not  Just  mean  an  in- 
formal talk  on  the  wonders  of  science  before 
the  local  PTA  or  an  Impassioned  letter  of 
protest,  either  singly  or  In  groups,  to  your 
Congressmen  when  the  budget  Is  cut.  It  does 
not  always  mean  pleading  for  more  science 
money  It  certainly  means  explaining  what 
good  science  is  and  what  It  can  do— to  our 
elected  representatives  and  others. 

We  need  a  commitment  to  this  problem  of 
communication  which  Is  continuous  and 
significant.  There  are  numerous  possibilities, 
but  time  will  only  let  me  speak  of  a  few. 
Alvln  Weinberg  suggests,  and  I  agree,  that  we 
need  scientific  critics  or  .pundits  to  'examine 
the  sclentlflc-p<.>lltlcal  scene  with  the  same 
comprehensive  understanding  as  Mr  Walter 
Llppm:inti  or  Mr.  James  Reston  show  In  dis- 
cii.sslng  naimnal  and  world  i>olltlcs  "  Joshua 
I/ederberi?  has  .shown  iia  the  feasibility  of 
this   Idea   through    his  columns 

Another  good  Idea  was  made  by  Robert 
Moclson  who  suggested  that  we  devise  some 
analogy  for  presenting  science  to  adults  that 
would  do  for  the  general  public  what  agri- 
cultural extension  has  done  for  the  farmer 
Possibly  an  organization  comparable  to  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  Such  an  organiza- 
tion would  present  information  on  Issues 
Involving  science  which  Is  non-partisan,  tac- 
tual and  reliable— with  the  reader  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions. 

The  communication  possibilities  are  end- 
less, ranging  from  scientific  exhibits  of  the 
mcKin  rocks  to  celebrations  of  the  500th 
birthday  of  Copernicus.  With  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun  due  to  pass  over  some  of  the  most 
populated  areas  of  the  United  States  next 
spring,  have  we  made  our  plans  for  the  pub- 
lic .IS  carefully  as  those  we  have  made  for 
science? 

But  whatever  we  do,  the  scientific  com- 
munity should  apply  to  this  problem  the 
conceptual  tools  It  uses  In  Its  scientific  stud- 
ies Do  we  test  our  assumptions  or  engage 
In  wishful  thinking?  Do  we  consider  the 
relevant  facts  that  are  operative  In  the  po- 
litical and  social  systems  In  which  the  science 
enterprise  Is  embedded?  Do  we  confuse  ex- 
pertise for  opinion  and  substitute  slogans 
for  solutions?  The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions may  seem  obvious,  but  If  answered  ob- 
jectively we  might  find  some  explanation  for 
our  current  condition. 

Problems  of  social  responstbihty 

Earlier  In  these  remarks  I  mentioned  the 
need  for  an  effective  concern  for  the  whole 
of  our  society.  Its  environment,  and  individ- 
ual growth — in  short,  social  responsibility. 
Without  such  concern  science  leadership  and 
communication  efforts  can  never  develop  the 
kind  of  broad  support  required  for  science's 
long-term  health. 

Many  commentators  have  written  that  our 
society  is  sick;  that  it  haa  gone  off  the  track. 
I  don't  accept  the  truth  of  this  view,  but  I 
am  bothered  by  the  fact  that  science  is  so 
often  identified  as  a  cause  for  the  abnormal- 
ities In  our  society.  For  every  friend  who  rises 
to  salute  science  for  what  It  has  done  for 
better  health  and  the  general  welfare,  others 
rise  to  denounce  the  flaws  of  society  which 
they  attribute  to  science  or  technology — with- 
out making  any  distinction  between  the  two. 
Although  we  protest,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  de«tructlve  side  effects  of  technology 
should  not  be  charged  to  the  account  of 
science,  on  the  other  hand  we  often  try  to 
Justify  science  by  the  material  benefits  which 
How  from  it. 

Obviously,  we  cannot,  nor  should  we.  have 
It  both  ways.  If  we  had  any  doubt«  about 
this  question,  a  recently  completed  report  by 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  should 
put  them  to  rest.  This  report  demonstrated 
that  there  is  a  continuum  between  science 
and  technolof^  by  tracing  the  key  research 
discoveries  and  developmental  events  whlcib 
led  to  5  specific  technological  Innovations 
with  major  eoonotnic  and  sociologlc  impacts. 

This  continuum  did  not  always  exist,  nor 
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do  the  benefits  which  flow  from  it  always 
move  from  science  to  technology.  Much  of  the 
great  advance  we  have  made  in  in  recent 
years  Is  based  on  the  useful  symbiotic  rela- 
tionship between  science  and  technology. 
The  side  effects  of  technology,  of  course,  often 
lead  to  undesirable  social  effects  Thus,  the 
responsibility  we  scientists  ought  to  feel  for 
technological  effects  is  grounded  not  only  In 
logic  but  In  self-interest. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  1  find  the  report 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
"Technology:  Processes  of  Assessment  and 
Choice"  to  be  of  exceptional  Interest,  qual- 
ity, and  importance.  Most  of  us  here  would 
find  little  to  quarrel  with  the  Idea  that  we 
must  take  Into  account  the  direct  and  In- 
direct effects  of  technological  change  In  re- 
gard to  both  environmental  and  social  qual- 
ity. We  would  also  want  to  be  sure  that  our 
decision-making  mechanisms  for  technologi- 
cal assessment  are  effective. 

Science  and  technology  were  once  thought 
of  as  a  liberating  force;  today  they  are  viewed 
by  many  as  destructive  of  freedom  Why'' 
Perhaps  some  of  this  attitude  stems  from  the 
sophisticated  concept  that  if  you  reduce  the 
quality  of  a  man's  environment  without  his 
consent,  you  reduce  his  freedom.  Seemingly 
the  partnership  of  science  and  technology 
with  business  corporations  and  Oovernment 
has  leached  some  of  the  sense  of  freedom  of 
the  Individual  When,  as  Dean  Price  points 
out  "the  main  lines  of  our  policy,  over  the 
long  run.  are  likely  to  be  determined  by 
scientific  developments  we  cannot  foresee 
rather  than  political  doctrines."  the  Indi- 
vidual cannot  be  blamed  If  he  feels  that  still 
another  dimension  of  freedom — control  over 
his  environment — is  lost 

I  have  mentioned  some  very  fundamental 
trends  In  the  relation  of  science  to  society 
which  seem  to  have  produced,  and  under- 
standably so,  animosity  toward  science.  The 
Academy's  report  is  right  when  it  urges 
"meaningful  public  participation  in  choices 
having  major  public  consequences."  It  is  also 
right  when  it  warns  of  "unreasoned  political 
reaction  against  all  technical  Innovation." 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  questions  of 
the  responsibility  of  science  to  society.  But 
because  there  are  no  easy  answers  doesn't 
mean  that  there  are  no  answers.  The  increas- 
ing recognition  by  the  scientific  community 
of  the  Importance  of  these  problems  gives 
me  reason  to  be  hopeful. 

Conclusion 

I  began  my  remarks  by  asking  what  the 
'right'  questions  are.  The  'right'  questions, 
that  go  to  the  tree — not  to  the  branch,  seem 
to  be  mostly  those  which  ask  where  we  are 
going,  why,  and  with  whom.  Although  every 
question  doesn't  deserve,  or  for  that  matter, 
have  an  answer.  I  believe  that  the  questions 
presented  to  you  tonight — concerning  leader- 
ship, communication,  and  social  responsi- 
bility— cazuaot  be  ignored.  As  answers  develop 
they  will  likely  be  tentative,  partial,  and  un- 
satisfying. As  scientists  we  have  learned  to 
live  with  such  unsatisfying  results  and  found 
Instead  that  they  are  a  stimulus  to  advance. 
Why  not  in  this  instance? 


HORTON    CITES    YOUTH    CAMP 
SAFETY  AS  AREA  OP  NEGLECT 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  youth 
camps  deal  with  our  most  precious  com- 
modity— our  children.  It  amazes  me 
that  most  States  either  have  no  regula- 
tions  or   very   spotty   ones   concerning 
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summer   camp  safety,  sanitation,   and 

personnel. 

Jack  Dempsey.  news  director  lor  Mal- 
rite  Stations  and  WNYR  In  Rochester, 
brought  to  my  attention  that  almost 
all  types  of  public  service  Jobs  have  to  be 
licensed  except  working  for  a  youth 
camp.  He  also  pointed  out  that  very 
little  is  known  about  camps  and  their 
need  for  greater  health  and  safety 
standards. 

I  know  that  most  camps  take  great 
care  for  the  safety  of  young  campers,  but 
there  is  a  real  need  for  more  attention 
in  this  area. 

The  last  survey  of  camp  safety  was 
taken  in  1929— that  is  40  years  ago. 
Right  now.  we  do  not  even  know  the  exact 
number  of  summer  camps  across  the 
country,  and  information  about  deaths 
or  iniuries  is  hard  to  come  by. 

To  help  correct  this  situation,  I  have 
introduced  a  youth  camp  safety  bill, 
which  was  originally  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Abraham  Ribicoff  of  Connecticut. 
This  bUl  directs  the  SccreUry  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  Fed- 
eral safety  standards  for  youth  camps. 
It  will  provide  matching  funds  up  to 
$50,000  a  year  to  each  State  which  imple- 
ments camp  safety  programs  and  stand- 
ards. .  .„ 
The  standards  spelled  out  in  my  bill 
pertain  to  counselors  and  staff  qualifi- 
cations, staff-camper  ratios,  sanitation, 
public  health,  medical  services,  food  han- 
dling, waste  disposal,  equipment,  and  ve- 
hicle condition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  parents  and 
children  happily  anticipate  camp  time. 
The  children  look  forward  to  the  com- 
panionship, the  outdoors,  the  boating, 
swimming,  hikes,  campfires,  and  field 
trips.  Parents  feel  confident  that  the 
people  who  will  take  *heir  place  for  the 
svmimer.  or  for  a  month  or  a  week  are 
competent  and  reliable.  And  yet  every 
year  we  hear  of  another  tragedy,  a  bus 
accident,  a  drowning,  a  youth  badly 
burned,  insufficient  supervision  of 
-campers  in  emergencies.  Unfortimately, 
we  do  not  have  the  statiitics  available  to 
determine  what  can  be  done  to  improve 
this  situation. 

Youth  camp  safety  has  been  neglected 
too  long.  It  is  time  to  protect  the  safety 
of  our  children.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  this  carefully  and  to  support 
this  measure. 


A  GOOD  FRIEND  OF  ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 


Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  18  years  in  which  I  taught  at  Old 
Dominion  University,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  claim  as  a  colleague  and  friend  Prof. 
William  W.  Seward,  the  author  of  "My 
Friend  Ernest  Hemingway."  Mr.  Seward 
teaches  English  at  Old  Dominion,  and 
was  for  20  years  a  friend  and  correspond- 
ent of  Hemingway.  In  that  time,  Mr. 
Seward  came  to  know  the  warm,  human 
side  of  the  great  20th  century  author. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  include  for  publication  in  the  Record 
several  of  the  reviews  which  have  been 
wTitten  praising  Professor  Seward's 
book  I  have  read  the  book  myself  and 
found  it  to  be  a  weU-wrltten  "affectionate 
reminiscence." 
The  re'views  follow: 

[From  the  Richmond  News  Leader, 

Sept.  10.  19691 

Hemingway  "Admirably  Human" 

(By  Harry  M.  Meacham) 

On  July  2.  1961.  19  days  short  of  his  62nd 

birthday.  Ernest  Hemingway  blew  the  top  of 

his  head  cff  with  a  double-barreled  thotgun. 

Since  that   fateful  morning   there   has  been 

a  steady  stream  of  books  about  the  man  and 

his  work.  As  In  the  case  of  Ezra  Pound,  the 

dust   kicked   up  by   his   personality   tends   to 

obscure  the  serious  and  highly  gifted  writer. 

In  the  light  of  rumors,  gossip  and  mlsinfor- 

matlon.  It  is  refreshing  to  read  a  book  such 

as    Professor    Seward's    ■aHectlonate    reml- 

iilEcence." 

Mr  Seward,  who  teaches  English  at  Old 
Dominion  University,  l:new  Hemingway  lor 
more  than  20  years,  and  while  they  did  not 
often  meet  they  did  correspond  regularly, 
and  the  letters  (paraphrased,  for  Heming- 
way declined  to  permit  hlE  letters  to  be  pub- 
lished) are  the  foundation  on  which  these 
memoirs  are  built.  The  author  was  uniquely 
qualified  to  vin-lte  this  book.  He  has  long 
been  recognized  as  an  authority  on  the  20th 
Century  novel,  and  he  has  taught  a  course 
on  Hemingway's  novels  for  many  years. 

If  the  reader  wants  to  understand  the  sub- 
ject of  this  study,  he  will  find  Carlos  Baker's 
biography  helpful,  but  nothing  will  take  the 
place  of  memoirs  such  as  Professor  Seward 
has  wTltten.  No  man  has  precisely  the  same 
relationship  with  two  people,  not  even  with 
members  of  his  Immediate  family.  It  follows 
that  the  great  writer's  discussions  with  the 
author  will  become  an  important  part  of  the 
Hemingway  canon.  And  they  will,  as  the 
author  points  out.  "help  explain  what  the 
gathering  myth  obscures — that  Hemingway 
was  endearingly  and  admirably  human." 

[From    the   Los   Angeles   Times    Calendar. 
Oct.  5.  19691 
How    AUTHOR    Kept    His    Cool    With 
Hemingway 
(By  Wirt  Williams) 
Ernest  Hemingway   and    the   English  pro- 
fessors were  never  close,  and  there  are  signs 
he  was  wistful  about  It. 

Understandably,  he  felt  his  own  creden- 
tials as  a  literary  man  were  Impeccable.  If  a 
bit  exotic.  He  had  been  a  youthful  coedltor 
of  Transatlantic,  the  distinguished  Paris 
magazine.  He  was  the  protege  of  those  daz- 
zling theoreticians  of  the  written  word— Ezra 
Pound  and  Gertrude  Stein.  So  he  was  unmis- 
takably hurt  and  aggrieved  by  the  coolness 
that  so  many  scholars  maintained  toward 
him. 

One  of  the  very  few  academic  friends  he 
had  was  William  W.  Seward,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  English  of  Old  Dominion 
University  at  Norfolk,  Va.  So  Seward's  chaste 
memoir  of  that  relationship  has  a  unique 
and  lasting  value.  "Bill,  you  are  my  short- 
stop whom  I  admire,"  Hemingway  told  Se- 
ward. "Anyone  can  play  second  or  third  base, 
but  a  good  shortstop  is  hard  to  come  by." 
Shortstop  Seward's  book  is  written  with 
delicacy,  grace  and  devotion,  but  the  devo- 
tion Is  so  tautly  controlled  that  It  never 
slops  Into  sentimentality.  His  portrait  of  the 
great  Nobel  Prize  winner  15  that  of  a  warm, 
generous  and  above  all  chivalrous  human 
being. 

Throughout  their  acquaintance,  Heming- 
way was  lavish  with  acts  of  consideration 
and  tlioughtfulness  to  all  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  Noting  how  im- 
pressed Seward  was  with  his  extraordinary 
affability  to  a  waiter  on  one  occasion.  Hem- 
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ingway  explained,  "If  you  want  people  to  be 
polite  tD  you,  you  have  to  be  twice  as  polite 
to  them." 

Not  that  he  ever  lost  his  capacity  for  bale- 
fulness.  Refusing  to  go  to  a  certain  funeral, 
he  said,  "A  son  of  a  bitch  alive  is  a  son  of  a 
bitch  dead." 

These  direct  glimpses  of  the  author  are 
fascinating;  one  wishes — guiltily— that  Se- 
ward was  a  shade  less  scrupulous  about  re- 
fusing to  quote  Hemingways  correspondence 
directly.  But  there  are  enough  conversational 
tidbits! 

Years  after  he  had  won  the  Nobel  Prize 
Hemingway  took  inordinate  pride  In  the  fact 
that  his  books  were  finally  tiught  in  college 
classrooms.  He  proudly  told  a  Pullman  con- 
ductor "Mr  Seward  teaches  my  books  In  his 
classes  at  the  university." 

In  a  warm  summation.  Seward  writes. 
"Since  Ernest's  use  of  the  spoken  language 
was  extremely  uninhibited.  I  have  tried  to 
adhere  to  the  obligations  of  a  trusted  friend 
in  presenting  his  conversations.  He  loved  to 
talk  and  talked  at  length  about  the  things 
lie  believed  in.  Also  he  had  a  way  of  drawing 
out  your  opinicns  that  made  you  feel  as  If 
vou  had  rea'.ly  i!aid  something.   .      . 

■The  man  I  knew  was  an  adventurer  and 
a  compulsive  reader,  a  sportsman  and  a 
husband  and  father,  an  athlete  and  a  busi- 
nessman But  most  of  all  he  wsis  an  artist 
with  unlimited  Interests  and  talents.  Always. 
the  marvelous  side  of  Ernest's  intellection  Is 
what  came  through  to  me  most  and  I  hope 
It  Is  what  will  come  through  to  the  reader. 
When  he  was  not  writing,  he  felt  he  was. 
wasting  his  life." 

Comment    From     Carlos     Bakiti    to    A      S. 

Barnes    and    Co.,    re    "My    Friend    Esnest 

Hemingway" 

Dr.  William  Seward  of  Old  Dominion  Uni- 
versity in  Norfolk  Is  one  of  the  few  profes- 
sors of  EngUiih  that  Ernest  Hemingway  knew 
and  genuinely  liked.  In  this  generous  and 
warm-hearted  memoir  of  their  twenty-year 
friendship.  Seward  paints  an  engaging  por- 
trait of  a  side  of  Hemingway  that  is  perhaps 
too  little  known:  it  shows.  Incidentally,  that 
Hemingway  could  be  as  generous  and  warm- 
hearted as  Seward  is  himself. 


AMERICANS  MAKE  CLEAR  TO  HANOI 
THEIR  CONFIDENCE  AND  SUP- 
PORT   OF    OUR    PRESIDENT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  day  brings  new  indications  that  the 
silent  majority  are  not  without  their 
voices.  The  three  daily  newspapers  serv- 
ing Michigan's  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  recent  editorials  have  expressed 
their  conviction  about  how  Important  it 
is  for  the  country  and  for  the  prospects 
for  peace  in  Vietnam  that  Americaiis 
make  clear  to  Hanoi  their  confidence  and 
support  of  our  President.  I  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  to  all  who  are  visiting  the  Natlori's 
Capital  this  week.  The  editorials  appear- 
ing in  the  Owosso  Arsrus  Press.  Novem- 
ber 6;  the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  No- 
vember 5;  and  the  State  Journal  of 
Lansing,  November  5  follow : 

Nixon  Puts  His  Prestige  on  Line 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  a  course  of  action 

which   offers   the  only   hope   of   ending   the 

Vietnam   war  within   the   reasonable   future 

without  entailing  an  outright  surrender  to 
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Hanoi  and  abandoiun«nt  of  South  Vietnam, 
a  strateKy  which  would  have  been  greeted 
with  overwhelnnlng  enthusiasm  In  1068,  were 
to  prove  to  be  In  1969  not  too  little  but  too 
late' 

It  may  be  that  the  time  Is  out  of  Joint,  by 
at  least  a  year. 

Had  presidential  candidate  Richard  Nixon 
12  months  ago  revealed  a  plan  to  "Vletnam- 
Ize"  the  Vietnam  war,  and  had  he  promised 
that  one  of  his  first  acts  It  elected  president 
would  be  to  withdraw  50.000  American  troops 
Immediately  and  aa  many  thereafter  as  mili- 
tary conditions  parmltted,  he  would  likely 
have  been  swept  Into  oBlce  with  a  far  greater 
margin  than  the  razor-thin  plurality  he 
achieved. 

There  may  be  any  number  of  reason.s  why 
he  did  not  make  such  an  announcement  at 
that  time,  including  the  very  good  reason 
that  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  such  a  solu- 
tion to  the  war.  A  presidential  candidate, 
while  something  more  than  an  ordinary  pri- 
vate citizen,  is  still  Is  not  a  president,  with 
access  to  all  the  Information  which  Hoods  the 
Chief  Executive's  desk. 

There  was.  also,  the  hope  that  a  fresh  team 
of  negotiators  could  get  the  stalled  peace 
talks  In  Paris  moving.  Or.  from  a  more  cyni- 
cal viewpoint,  candidate  Nixon  may  simply 
not  have  wanted  to  lay  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  playing  politics  with  the  lives  of 
600.000  •Atnerlcan  fighting  men. 

But  the  ■Ironic  possibility  now  Is  that,  hav- 
ing achieved  the  presidency  and  having  de- 
cided upon  this  plan  In  the  face  of  continued 
North  Vietnamese  obstinacy,  Richard  Nlxon 
may  be  swept,  not  out  of  office,  but  out  of 
effective  leadership  over  the  nation,  even  as 
Lyndon  Johnson  In  his  final  months  became 
a  shadow  of  the  strong,  consensus-wielding 
president  he  once  was. 

The  time  Is  not  only  out  of  Joint  but  grow- 
ing short.  Its  temper  can  be  read  in  the  fact 
that  those  who  have  supported  the  President 
In  his  handling  of  the  Vietnam  problem 
throughout  the  first  10  months  of  his  admin- 
istration pralse4  his  television  address  to  the 
nation  as  a  vigorous  reaffirmation  and  defense 
of  his  policies.  But  those  who  have  opposed 
him  or  who  hare  supported  him  only  tenta- 
tively expressed  reactions  arranging  from  dis- 
appointment to  outright  rejection. 

So  weary  have  Americans  become  of  this 
war.  so  far  has  emotion  replaced  calcula- 
tion regarding  Vietnam,  so  many  have  the 
dlslUuslonments  been  la  the  past,  that  a 
policy  which  's  a  180-degree  turnabout  from 
the  policy  of  the  previous  administration 
can  be  dismissed  as  offering  "nothing  new." 

As  the  President  said.  North  Vietnam  can- 
not defeat  or  humiliate  the  United  States. 
Only  Americans  can.  It  all  depends  upon 
that  "silent  majority"  he  referred  to. 

If  the  President  can  beg.  borrow  or  steal 
another  10  months  of  support,  grudging 
though  It  may  be.  from  the  American  ma- 
jority, and  if  Vietnamization  does  Indeed 
begin  rolling,  he  spoke  truly  when  he  said 
that  it  will  not  matter  then  what  the  critics 
say  now. 

In  the  meantime,  however.  America  .seems 
as  sadly  divided  as  it  was  before  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  A  period  of  even  greater  do- 
mestic turmoil  may  be  ahead  for  the  nation. 

NixoN  Doing  His  Best  To  End  Vietnam  War 
President  Nixon's  carefully-phrased  report 
to  the  nation  on  the  course  he  Intends  to 
take  with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  war  dis- 
appointed those  who  expected  the  dramatic. 
The  common  comment  on  the  .sjieech  was 
that  he  said  nothing  new  but  said  it  rather 
well  Indeed,  there  was  little  else  the  Presi- 
dent could  say  ajid  remain,  us  he  put  It. 
faithful  to  his  oath  of  office. 

President  Nixon  invoked  the  philosophy 
t>ehlnd  the  favorite  expression  of  one  of  his 
predecessors  President  Harry  3  Truman  was 
fund  of  saying;  "The  buck  stops  here,"  meau- 
iiig  at  the  President's  desk. 
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The  President's  critics  do  not  have  to  make 
the  hard  decisions  which  affect  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  lives.  They  do  not 
have  to  chart  and  follow  a  course  which  may 
affect  the  history  of  a  large  segment  of  the 
world  for  years,  or  even  for  centuries  to  come. 

The  President  Is  denied  the  luxury  of  mak- 
ing popular  statements  or  demand  such  as 
"stop  the  killing  and  bring  the  troops  home — 
now"  He  can't  influence  those  who  lack  a 
sense  of  history  or  understanding  and  world 
affairs  by  laying  down  a  timetable  for  troop 
withdrawals. 

Coming  from  a  war  critic  In  the  streets,  on 
the  campus  or  even  In  the  halls  of  Congress, 
a  call  for  a  precipitous  American  retreat 
from  an  unpopular  war.  soothes  a  people 
who  have  become  weary  of  the  strviggle.  The 
same  line  coming  from  the  President  con- 
stitutes  a   major   policy   decision. 

Agitation  for  an  Immediate  withdrawal  of 
United  States  forces  is  welcome  in  Hanoi  as 
an  Indication  that  popular  support  is  swing- 
ing away  from  the  President  and  that  the 
practice  of  waiting  for  still  the  next  con- 
cession .  .  .  and  the  next  ...  is  working,  com- 
ing from  the  President  a  promise  of  a 
rapid  retreat  becomes  a  signal  to  the  Com- 
munists that  their  victory  has  been  won. 

To  put  It  another  way.  the  President  went 
as  far  as  he  possibly  could  by  laying  out  the 
two  courses  to  peace  which  are  open  today. 

He  Indicates  that  he  has  not  given  up 
hope  completely  on  the  Paris  negotiations, 
although  they  have  moved  exactly  nowhere. 
He  obviously  expects  that  the  alternative  will 
be  followed:  The  de- Americanization,  and 
the  increasing  Vietnamization.  of  the  con- 
flict Even  so.  he  dares  not  set  a  timetable 
for  withdrawal  of  troops  and  neither  can  he 
assume  that  de-escalatlon  of  the  American 
role  in  the  conflict  will  work.  A  new  violent 
offensive  by  the  Communists  could  upset 
even  this  hope  of  winding  down  the  war. 

Thi>se  who  lead  the  protests  against  the  war 
were,  of  course,  disappointed  by  the  Presl- 
dents  words.  They  had  hoped  that  he  would 
announce  a  cut-and-run  policy  and  fully 
meet  what  they  see  as  a  great  popular  de- 
mand for  an  end  to  the  killing. 

The  President  spelled  out  his  feelings  on 
that  very  point  He  was  frank  in  saying  that 
an  Immediate  end  to  the  war  would  be  the 
popular  thing — for  the  moment. 

He  was  on  sound  ground  when  he  stated 
his  reasons  for  rejecting  an  early  end  to 
"Johnson's  war  "  before  It  Ijecame  "Nixon's 
war" 

President  Nixoj  reminded  his  listeners 
of  points  of  history  which  so  many  of  his 
critics  conveniently  have  forgotten.  He  men- 
tioned the  atrocities  at  Hue  and  the  genocide 
practiced  against  the  South  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers when  Ho  Chi  MInh  made  his  first  bold 
and  brutal  moves  to  take  over  all  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr  Nixon's  position  Is  that  no  American 
President  possibly  can  put  himself  In  the 
position  of  exposing  thousands,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thousands,  of  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  violent  persecution  or  death. 

The  war.  the  extent  of  It,  and  the  scale 
of  American  participation,  are  accomplished 
facts  Debating  over  the  wisdom  of  Ameri- 
can involvement  or  the  conduct  of  the  war 
under  either  Pres'dent  Johnson  or  President 
Nlxon   Is  pointless  at   the  moment 

rhe  over-rldinB  question  in  the  minds  of 
Americans,  as  demonstrated  in  public  opin- 
ion i)olls.  and  even  In  the  Vietnam  mora- 
torium demonstrations,  is  how  to  end  our 
participation  in  the  war  without  .i  disaster, 
either  for  America  or  the  South  Vietnamese 
people 

As  a  man  who  sits  in  the  seat  of  awesome 
power  and  responsibility  to  match.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  plan  for  winding  down  the 
war  goes  as  far  as  is  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

He  has  respoiidc'l,  so  far  .is  a  President 
can  respond,  to  the  demands  for  bringing 
American  forces  home. 
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Thus  he  deserves  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  is  entitled  to  as  much  free- 
dom of  action  as  is  possible. 

He  has  made  as  many  commitments  for 
peace  as  he  can  and  still  honor,  as  he  puts 
It,  his  oath  of  office. 

The  Impatient  ones  who  criticize  him  for 
not  going  all  the  way  on  ending  the  war 
tomorrow,  who  Insist  on  hampering  his 
peace  efforts  by  giving  Hanoi  hopes  of  an 
early  and  total  surrender  by  America,  should 
not  be  able  to  influence  the  "silent  ma- 
jority" which  retains  the  ability  to  se* 
things  as  they  are  and  which  surely  mu^t 
realize  that  President  Nlxon  Is  doing  the 
best  he  can  with  a  situation  bordering  on 
the  Impossible. 

President  Outlines  Program  for  Peace 

President  Nlxon  Monday  sp>elled  out  a  pro- 
gram for  bringing  an  end  to  the  American 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war  through 
gradu||l  military  withdrawal  and  it  Is  a 
course  we  believe  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans win  support. 

He  did  not  take  what  some  consider  to 
be  the  popular  road,  Immediate  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  forces  and  leaving  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  to  defend  themselves  anyway 
they  can.  That,  In  fact.  Is  a  formula  for  sur- 
render 

The  President  made  It  clear  to  all  that,  as 
chief  executive  of  this  nation,  he  has  ex- 
plored virtually  every  avenue  of  compromise 
and  negotiation  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
government  In  an  effort  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  fighting.  The  Hanoi  leaders  have  simply 
rejected  anything  short  of  a  U.S.  surrender 
with  no  concessions  whatever  on  their  part. 

It  would  appear  that  the  President,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  has  crossed  off  all  hopes 
of  any  meaningful  peace  negotiations  in 
Paris  and  Instead  has  turned  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  seeking  their  support  while  he 
carries  out  the  disengagement  policy  of  giv- 
ing the  government  and  people  of  South 
Vietnam  time  to  take  over  the  defense. 

This  win  take  time. 

But  as  the  President  Indicated.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  prevent  a  Communist  victory 
through  American  default.  It  Is  a  realistic 
policy  which  keeps  In  mind  the  potential  for 
murderous  purges  by  Communist  forces  If  the 
military  balance  suddenly  gets  out  of  kilter, 
as  well  as  the  vital  factor  of  protecting  Ameri- 
can forces  while  they  are  in  the  process  of 
withdrawal. 

There  Is  also  the  grave  danger  that  an 
Immediate  pullout  of  American  forces  would 
demolish  the  faith  and  confidence  of  other 
nations  in  our  willingness  to  stand  beivlnd 
our  commitments. 

Persistent  critics  of  the  Nlxon  adgalnlsua- 
tlon  have  continued  to  demand  that  the 
President  take  the  Intitiative  to  end  the 
war  The  President  is  doing  Just  that  In 
spite  of  the  refusal  of  Communist  forces  to 
negotiate. 

Ttiere  is  little  question  that  the  Presidents 
Monday  speech  was  directed  at  the  American 
people  particularly  the  so-called  silent 
majority  He  is  seeking  our  help  against  a 
militant  minority  of  anti-war  leaders  who 
are.  m  effect,  demanding  an  immediate  end 
to  US.  military  activities  In  South  Vietnam 
no  matter  what  the  cost. 

Ai\  example  of  the  latter  was  evident  In  a 
statement  put  out  by  the  New  Mobilisation 
Conniultee  to  End  the  War  In  Vletnaon 
several  daya  before  the  President's  Nov  3 
talk. 

A  leader  of  that  group  stated  that  nothing 
President  Nlxon  might  say  would  be  accept- 
able to  them  unless  all  U.S.  forces,  ground 
troops,  air  and  navy  personnel,  as  well  as 
equipment,  are  withdrawn;  and  uniess  all 
US  mil'tary  or  economic  aid  is  withdrawn 
from  the  Saigon  government. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  demanded 
that  I  he  US.  make  war  reparations  to  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

There  was  nothing  In  their  demands  con- 
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cemlna  discontinuance  of  Russian  and  Red 
ChTn^  military  aid  to  Hanoi;  nothing  about 
withdrawal  of  North  Vietnamese  forces  from 
South  Vietnam. 

It  is  evident  that  these  types  of  profes- 
sional anti-war  organizers  are  Interested  In 
one  thing- attempting  to  dictate  the  foreign 
„ "ucy  of  our  government  from  the  streets. 

There  is  a  definite  dividing  line  between 
those  sincere  people  across  the  nation  who 
want  to  see  an  end  to  this  war  and  those  who 
.see  in  this  turmoil  a  chance  to  grab  lor 
power     President    Nlxon    pointed    thai    ou. 

"!CTreat  deal  Is  heard  about  the  organi^.a- 
t ions  such  as  the  one  mentioned  above  But 
we  would  like  to  quote  from  another  or- 
ganl?.atlon.  "Citizens  Committee  for  Peace 
With  Freedom  In  Vietnam."  It  was  {oijnded 
,n  1967  bv  the  late  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower,  former  President  Harrv  b 
Truman  and  former  Sen    Paul  H.  Douglas  of 

Illinois. 

The  committee  said  last  week: 
"Hanoi  is  fighting  on  three  battlefronts-- 
in  Vietnam,  in  Paris,  and  In  American  public 
opinion.  The  enemy's  only  remaining  chance 
for  total  victory  lies  here  In  the  United 
States-ln  the  pressures  of  American  public 

""^wVhope  the  American  people  will  also 
recognize  this  fact  and  support  the  President 
in  his  sincere  and  determined  ertorts  to  bring 
about    an    honorable   peace. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  SEES  LAOS 
AS  FIRST  TESTING  GROUND  FOR 
NIXON  DOCTRINE 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1969 
Mr  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
speech  on  November  3,  the  President  re- 
ported to  the  Nation  his  thinking  on 
what  policy  future  U.S.  foreign  involve- 
ments should  be  based  on. 

He  spelled  out  in  welcome  terms  tne 
meaning  of  the  new  Nixon  doctrine  of 
U  S  foreign  policy  which  will  be  aimed 
at  helping  our  free  world  allies  to  help 
and  to  defend  themselves. 

Two  days  ago.  in  a  speech  before  the 
Rochester  Association  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  expressed  strong  support  for 
this  new  direction  in  foreign  policy.  He 
went  on  to  cite  the  present  situation  in 
Laos  as  one  where  the  tenets  of  this  new 
doctrine  should  receive  their  first  real 

test. 

Congressman  Horton  made  several 
points  in  his  Rochester  speech  which  I 
feel  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  pubhc.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  his 
remarks: 

First   Testing   Ground — Laos 

(By  Hon.  Frank  Horton) 

This  meeting  of  the  R.A.U.N.  Board  comes 

at  a  time  of  both  great  optimism  and  great 

pessimism  about  the  future  of  U.S.  foreign 

policy  as  It  relates  to  peace  in  the  world. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  great  national  de- 
bate over  Vietnam  has  grown  into  a  symbolic 
popularity  contest  between  peace  marchers 
and  telegrams  on  the  President's  desk.  But 
the  heat  of  this  debate  has  caused  many 
Americans  to  overlook  the  essential  change 
in  the  Vietnam  debate  in  the  days  since 
r 
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President  Nlxon  took  office.  We  are  no  longer 
debating  whether  or  not  to  bomb  the  North. 
The  debate  Is  now  focused  between  those 
who  seek  quick  but  gradual  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam,  leaving  behind  a  ^^^^"f^'^^^f 
south  Vietnamese  Army  ^nd  Government 
and  those  who  seek  withdrawal  Immediately 
without  regard  for  the  consequences  m 
southeast  Asia.  It  is  no  longer  a  d^ebate 
"Whether  to  get  out.  "  It  has  now  turned  Into 
a   discussion   of  'how   to   get  out.  and  how 

""DeSte  the  lack  of  dramatic  withdrawal 
anr.ouncements  in  President  Nlxon  s  speech 
a  wock  ago.  I  am  convinced  that  he  feels  our 
involvement  In  Vietnam  and  the  policy  as- 
sumptions on  which  that  involvement  was 
bunt  are  wrong.  Whether  or  not  ou 
think  the  President  is  moving  fast 
enough  toward  withdrawal,  the  American 
^eopfe    Who    foel    we    can    no    'o"^"    P^''^^ 

?he    world    alone    must    ^^'^^^J^^^^^ '^f  ^^^ 
president  who  is  taking  a  hard  look  at  the 
way  we  have  carried  out  the  policies  of  con- 
tainment of  communism  which  were  forged 
under  President  Truman  over  20  years  ago_ 
With    all    of    the    despair,    pessimism    ana 
frustration  our  nation  leels  with  each  pac- 
ing day  of  war  and  bloodshed  in  Asia.  I  fee 
there    is    great    reason    for    optimism    about 
l"e   futurl  of  American   foreign  P0>'-^ /ast 
Monday,  the  President  underscored  the    m 
nortance  of   the  policies  he  announced    ast 
summer  in  Guam  and  Manila  which  he  called 
tr^Nlxon    Doctrine."    Unlike    the    Monroe 
Dextrine,    the    Truman    Do<^^r'"e^  '^"f^, ''',t 
Eisenhower  DocUine.  the  Nlxon  0°^"  "^  >^ 
not  founded  on  a  threat  or  promise  o    land- 
ing  US.   Marines   on   the   shores  of   allies   m 
threatened  regions  of  the  ^"^J^  .^I"^^^fi„'; 
seems  eenulnely  to  be  a  sell-help  doctrine 
offeHng  material,  economic   and   equlpnien 
afd  tolree  world  governments  tbreatened  by 
invasion  or  by  communist  guerrilla  wars   But 
the     Doctrine    specifically     states    ^'^^^h' 
threatened    nation    and    her    regional    a    ies 
will  have  to  stand  in  their  own  defense,  with 
out  reliance  on  U.S.  troops. 

I  think  that  If  the  President  s  speech  could 
h.ive  been  given  last  week  without  the  emo- 
tional backdrop  of  the  Vietnam  ^^ar.  Ms 
enunciation  of  new  guidelines  for  the  wa\ 
m  which  America  will  honor  her  tre.uy  com- 
mitments would  have  been  loudly  and  pub- 
liclv  acclaimed. 

There  is  particular  significance  in  the 
Nlxon  Doctrine  for  the  concept  which  under- 
lies United  Nations  peacekeeping 

LVou  know,  for  three  straight  Congresses^ 
I  have  sponsored  resolutions  that  would  put 
the  UnlSd  States  on  record  as  f^^vorlng  use 
of  the  U.N.  as  a  multi-lateral  peacekeeping 
establishment.      My      particular      re«.luUon 
which  this  Board  has  endorsed,  calls  for  the 
Tet  ing  up  of  a  peacekeeping  force  made  up 
of  "armarked   unit^   from  U.N.  member  na- 
tions   My  resolution  t.xkes  the  further  step 
of    asking    the    United   States    delegation    to 
the  U.N.  to  offer,  as  a  measure  of  °^r^>" 
cerltv    an   American   support  unit   of    1.000 
men'earmarked  for  UN.  peacekeeping  dutv 
I  am  sorrv  to  have  to  report  at  this  tune, 
that  despite"  the  number  of  Congressmen  and 
senators  who  have  co-sponsored  similar  res- 
olutions,  neither  the   House  Foreign   Affairs 
nor    ^nate    Foreign    Relations    Committees 
have  scheduled  hearings   thus  far. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  with  the  rising 
pitch  of  nationalism  within  every  region  of 
the  world,  we  have  Just  seen  the  beginnings 
of  regional  "brush-fire"  wars.  We  cannot 
continue  to  gamble  with  the  safety  of  the 
world  by  juggling  a  balance  of  PO*"J"  Jj^f 
region  with  tugs  of  war  between  the  great 
Dowers  The  Ideal  solution  would  be  to  mo%e 
rmmedlately  to  a  truly  International  peace- 
keeping structure,  centered  around  the  U.N. 
Obviously,  competing  international  Interest*, 
and  a  festering  cold  war  will  prevent  this 
from  happening  overnight— Just  as  It  ha^ 
stymied    U.N.    peacekeeping    progress   u^    to 
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now  But  I  think  any  steps  that  are  taken 
toward  making  responses  to  brush-fire  wars 
multilateral,  are  steps  in  the  right  direction 
That  Is  why  I  am  so  encouraged  by  the 
Nlxon  Doctrine,  and  why  It  will  be  crucial  In 
the  months  and  years  ahead  to  see  how  It  is 
carried  out.  By  removing  the  pledge  of  quick- 
ly and  massively  deployed  US.  troops  as  the 
first  line  of  defense  of  the  free-world's  outer 
boundaries,  we  can  take  a  major  step  toward 
de-fusing  pDtential  military  confrontations 
between  the  great  powers 

By  putting  our  allies  around  the  world— 
in  Europe,  in  Asia  and  in  Latin  America— on 
notice  that  the  responsibility   for  providing 
well -trained  manpower  to  preserve  freedom 
will  be  theirs,  and   not  ours,  we  accomplish 
several  positive  results.  First,  we  remove  the 
complacent  dependency   on   American   mlli- 
tarv  might  that  has  lulled  the  Western  world 
int^  laxitv  and  de-emphasis  on  self-defense 
Second,    we    encourage    the    development    of 
re-'ional  Ireatv  orginizations  which  are  truly 
regional    Instead  of   ^'larlng  only   a   mutual 
dependency   on   U.S.    intervention,    the    new 
generation"  of    treaty    organizations    will,    of 
nece-.=)ty      involve     active     and     proportional 
miimrv  p.irlicipat.on  by  nil  member  nations 
seeking  to  benefit  from  the  regional  defense 
umbrella   In  SEATO  there  must  come  about 
a    >=trong,   well   trained    alliance,    manned    by 
ihe  free  nations  of  Southeast   Asia  and  par- 
tiallv  .■supplied  and  trained  by  the  U  S   NATO, 
too  will  have  to  revert  to  a  more  truly  mutual 
alliance  if  the  Nixon  Doctrine  is  carried  out 
to  its  full  implications. 

Another  benefit  of  implementing  the  Nlxon 
Doctrine  would  be  a  gradual  lessening  of  the 
p'oportion  of  the  Free  World's  defense  bur- 
den that  will  have  to  be  borne  by  American 
tax  dollars  If  our  military  establishment 
does  not  ar tuallv  shrink  in  the  years  to  come. 
I  think  at  least  that  Its  rapid  rate  of  growth 
In  this  decade  can  be  stopped  or  slowed  to  a 
trickle  a.5  the  world  becomes  convinced  that 
the  President  Is  serious  in  pursuing  this  new 
pollcv  direction. 

This  brings  me  to  the  final,  and  disturbing 
point  of  mv  message   How  serious  is  our  gov- 
ernment a"bout  implementing  this  new  and 
hopeful   policy   guideline?   Because   the   91st 
Congress,  more  than  any  of  its  predecessors 
Is   closelv   scrutinizing  every    aspect    of   U  b 
foreign  and  military  policy,  and  because  this 
Administration  is  making  an  honest  effort  to 
level  with  the  public  on  foreign  policy  mo\es 
,as  evidenced  bv  the  President's  speech  last 
week! .  we  know  a  great  deal  more  today  about 
our  foreign  interests  and  maneuvering  than 
we  have  in  the  past    One  outgrowth  of  this 
is  the  growing  public  awareness  and  concern 
over  recent  events  in  Laos.  I  believe  n^uch  of 
this    concern    is    Justified.    On    October    '5. 
moratorium  day.  I  ended  a  speech  on  Viet- 
nam policy  with  the  following  warning; 

The  clouds  which  hang  today  over  Laos 
look  ominously  like  those  wh»<=h  ^hadowed 
Vietnam  five  vears  ago  Reports  that  Amen- 
cin  advisors  are  there  In  ^^^^stantial  num- 
bers are  disturbing  if  they  mean  that  the 
Vetnam  experlenci  is  being  recycled  a  few 
hundred  miles  northwest  of  Saigoi^_  If  "^e 
have  not  alreadv  learned  the  lesson  that  the 
nature  of  our  military  commitments  mu^_^ 
change  in  a  world-wide  context,  let  us  learn 
U  now  before  a  new  Vietnam  is  born  in  the 
wake  of  this  tragic  war.  „„„^    nf 

When    I    was    in    Vietnam    in    January    of 
1968   the  members  of  my  Military-  Operations 
subcommittee    were    fully    •'■"'^  ^^^^  °"    ,^^ 
military    operations   in   Laos    At   that    tirne^ 
mere  was  very  heavy  infiltrauon  along  the 
HO  ChrMlnh  trail  in  Laos  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese   and  we  were  trying  to  slow  It  down 
"ntTbombing  raids  along  tbis  Jungle  corridor 
as  part  of  our  war  effort  in  South  Vietnam. 
Recent  reports  indicate  that  the  number 
Of  US.  advtfors  in  Laos,  today  is  Relieved  to 
be    over    1000.    The    main    mission    of    these 
men  is  to  advise  the  Royal  Laotian  Army  of 
Prmce  Souvanna  Phouma.  At  the  same  time. 
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It  l8  believed  that  there  are  60,000  North  Viet- 
namese In  the  portions  of  Laos  controlled  by 
the  Communist  Pathet  Lao. 

Our  present  role  has  recently  been  said  to 
include  activities  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  In  funding  and  training  an  army  of 
Meo  tribesmen  in  Northern  Laos.  This  army 
Is  said  to  be  the  best  trained  and  equipped 
antl-communUt  force  In  Laos.  While  the 
State  Departntent  has  not  offlclally  disclosed 
the  functions  of  our  personnel  in  Laos,  It  Is 
clear  that  we  have  undertaken  In  a  major 
way  to  help  stave  off  the  advance  of  the 
Pathet  Lao.  which  today  threatens  the  neu- 
tralist government  of  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma.  Under  the  Geneva  accords  of  1962, 
foreign  Intervention  In  neutralist  Laos  was 
prohibited.  This  understanding  has  been  vio- 
lated by  everybody,  from  the  Soviet  Onion 
and  Chinese  who  have  helped  to  equip  and 
train  the  Pathet  Lao  and  North  Vletamese 
In  Laos,  to  our  own  country  which  found  It 
necessary  to  take  steps  to  limit  the  use  of 
Laos  as  a  sanctuary  for  communist  troops 
and  supplies  destined  for  South  Vletn.im. 

The  questVon  we  are  faced  with  In  Laos  Is 
not  whether  we  should  desert  the  neutralist 
government  to  face  .ilone  the  rl-sks  of  a 
Pathet  Lao  takeover.  We  agree  that  commu- 
nist takeover  of  Laos  would  be  :is  undesirable 
as  total  Viet  Cong  victory  In  South  Vietnam. 
But  the  serious  question  here  Is  how  can  we 
strengthen  the  neutralist  government  with- 
out getting  Involved  In  another  Vietnam,  in 
a  nafloh  which  is  a  less  attractive  Asian 
tJattl^Ounri  than  South  Vietnam  Itself — 
If  that  Is  possible. 

Laos  can  become  cither  the  Guadalcanal 
or  the  Waterloo  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  If  our 
unilateral  Intervention,  clandestine  or  not, 
continues  to  grow — then  the  dependency  of 
the  Laotians  on  America  will  grow  lUong  witn 
It.  We  cannot  permit  this  to  happen.  Other 
Southeast  Asian  nations — particularly  Thai- 
land—have a  vital  interest  in  preserving  the 
neutral  statiis  of  Laos.  I  would  think  that 
India,  the  major  neutralist  power,  would 
have  an  Interest  in  discouraging  the  take- 
over of  fellow  Asian  neutralists. 

Two  steps  must  be  taken  Immediately  be- 
fore the  situation  In  Laos  becomes  a  /ait 
accompli  for  irreversible  U  S.  intervention. 

We  must  eall  for  an  Immediate  session  of 
the  1962  Geneva  signatories  who  originally 
guaranteed  tiie  neutral  status  of  Laos.  The 
alarming  Increase  In  North  Vietnamese  troops 
In  Laos  makes  such  a  meeting  that  much 
more  urgent.  The  communists  are  now  in  a 
position  to  allow  world  opinion  against  Amer- 
ican Intervention  In  Southeast  Asia  to  feed 
on  the  publicity  Laos  is  now  getting  here  at 
home.  Calling  for  a  new  meeting  of  the 
Geneva  signatories  could  serve  to  point  up 
the  real  danger  that  the  neutral  regime  may 
face  In  a  short  time. 

Second,  we  must  toke  Immediate  steps  to 
de- Americanize  the'  Western  military  aid 
and  personnel  In  Laos  while  the  numbers 
are  small.  The  free  Asian  governments  must 
decide  among  themselves  whether  Laos  Is 
vital  to  their  owa  well-being,  and  If  so.  they 
must,  with  our  material  help,  take  steps  to 
replace  the  Americans  now  helping  to  build 
Laotian  defenses. 

By  making  Vletnamlzatlon  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  his  primary  objective.  President 
Nixon  is  forming  the  cornerstone  of  his  new 
foreign  policy  In  Laos,  he  has  the  chance  to 
build  on  this  foundation  at  an  early  stage. 
Whether  or  not  the  struggle  in  Laos  explodes 
Into  a  neutralist  war  against  the  Pathet  Lao 
and  North  Vietnam,  we  must  not  tw  caught 
in  the  same  position  In  which  we  found  our- 
selves In  Vietnam  In  1964. 

I  urge  your  supiport  for  these  steps  to  re- 
place direct  American  Intervention  In  Laos. 
As  directors  of  th»  Rochester  Association  for 
the  United  Nations,  you  are  in  a  p>o8ttlon  to 
help  lead  public  opinion  on  foreign  policy  In 
the  Rochester  area.  I  firmly  believe  that  tne 
Nixon   Doctrine   U   a   very    meaningful    and 
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welcome  step  away  from  the  dangers  of 
"red  button"  confrontation  and  towsu-d  the 
eventual  goal  of  truly  Internatloital  peace- 
keeping through  the  United  Nations.  I  hope 
you  will  lend  your  support  to  this  vital  ele- 
ment of  the  President's  policy. 

Public  acceptance  and  recognition  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  new  policy  goals  will  help 
to  demonstrate  to  our  allies  around  the  globe 
that  the  American  people  and  their  govern- 
ment are  sincere  in  setting  this  new  course. 
If  this  support  Is  forthcoming  soon  enough, 
It  could  help  immensely  to  establish  this 
doctrine  as  the  basis  for  free  world  foreign 
policy  for  years  to  come. 


CLOSING  THE  WORLDWIDE  LEARN- 
ING GAP:  AN  IMAGINATIVE  PRO- 
POSAL FROM  AMERICAN  INDUS- 
TRY 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12.  1969 

Mi-.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  duiliig 
the  closing  days  of  October,  a  very  sig- 
nificant conference  took  place  in  San 
Francisco.  Arranged  as  part  of  the  50th 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Education,  the  confer- 
ence had  a  single,  challenging  objec- 
tive— a  workable  program  of  educational 
assistance  to  developing  nations  involv- 
ing private  enterprise  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

Cochalred  by  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Arbuckle, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Wells  Fargo 
Bank,  and  Mr.  O.  Meredith  Wilson,  di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study 
in  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  the  confer- 
ence featiu-ed  a  number  of  prominent 
speakers  from  Industry,  the  academic 
sector,  foundations,  foreign  coimtrles, 
and  the  U.S.  Goverrunent.  Their  pres- 
entations suggested  new  and  exciting 
dimensions  for  social  development- 
oriented  programs  of  American  and 
multinational  firms  operating  in  the  de- 
veloping coimtries. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  presenta- 
tions at  the  conference  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Robinson,  president  of  Mar- 
cona  Corp..  which  firm  has  a  long  and 
Inspiring  record  of  supporting  education 
in  Latin  America. 

Fully  conscious  of  the  Important  role 
which  education  plays  in  the  processes 
of  development,  and  of  the  great  and 
urgent  need  to  close  the  worldwide  learn- 
ing gap,  Mr.  Robinson  urged  American 
and  multinational  firms  to  contribute 
of  their  own  resources  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  objective. 

He  said: 

I  urge  every  multi-national  corporation  to 
adopt  a  "fair  sharing"  approach  In  Its  for- 
eign operations  as  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
common  in  domestic  afiFalrs.  We  accept  with 
only  minor  griunbllng,  the  cost  of  Insurance 
protection  against  fire,  earthquake,  and  other 
natural  calamities.  I  now  propKJse  a  "business 
survival"  insurance  policy:  this  to  be  based 
on  an  annual  contribution  to  an  educational 
foundation  In  each  developing  nation  equal 
to  1  per  cent  of  the  Investment  In  that 
country  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  Mr  Robin- 
son's thoughtful  remarks  will  prove  of 
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considerable  interest  to  my  colleagues 
and  I  am,  therefore,  placing  them  In  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point: 
Closing  the  Worldwide  Learning  Gap 
lessons   from    busikess   investments   in 
education  in  developing  nations 
(Address  by  Charles  W.  Robinson) 
Mr     Chairman,    ladies    and    gentlemen,    i 
feel    honored    to    be   able    to    participate    In 
this   conference   dedicated    to   the   exchange 
of  ideas  on  "Closing  the  Worldwide  Learn- 
ing   Gap".    It    has    brought    together    here 
In   Siin   Francisco   distinguished    representa- 
tives of  education,   government   and   private 
enterprise  from  throughout  the  world.  This 
evidences  the  Importance  which  we  all  at- 
tach to  this  key  problem  In  the  elimination 
of  Inequities  between  so-called  developed  and 
developing  nations. 

I  have  been  asked  to  share  with  you  my 
views  on  business  responsibility  and  op- 
portunity In  the  field  of  international  edu- 
cation. I  must  confess  that  I  was  In  a  state 
of  shock  when  I  received  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
firam  and  found  that  I  was  to  be  the  lead 
(iff  speaker  with  a  subject  entitled  "Lessons 
from  Business  Investments  In  Education  In 
Developing  Nations".  This  poses  a  real  chal- 
lenge as  It  implies  that  I  am  to  provide 
you  with  a  solution  to  a  problem  which  we 
haven't  yet  defined.  However.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  with  you  some  convictions  which 
I  have  gained  from  direct  exposure  to  the 
problem  of  encouraging  education  in  a  de- 
veloping nation.  I  do  this,  however,  not  to 
suffgest  any  one  solution,  but  rather  In  an 
effort  to  bring  the  problem  Into  clearer 
focus. 

There  are  many  ripples  on  the  sea.  most  of 
which  soon  disappear  back  Into  the  sur- 
face; however,  every  now  and  then  one  ap- 
pears at  the  right  time  and  it  continues  to 
build  into  a  giant  swell  eventually  to  crash 
on  a  distant  shore.  The  need  to  encourage 
and  support  worldwide  education  as  an 
essential  step  In  closing  the  "economic  gap" 
represents  Just  such  a  ripple — an  idea  whose 
time  has  come.  We  are  at  a  crossroads  where 
the  way  In  which  we  deal  with  the  human 
resources  In  the  developing  nations  will  de- 
termine whether  we  are  to  be  successful  in 
controlling  the  explosive  forces  In  our  world 
today. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  an  advertising; 
campaign  conducted  by  one  of  our  zipper 
manufacturers  some  thirty  years  ago.  Each 
ad  contained  a  photograph  of  an  Item  of 
personal  clothing  improperly  secured  by  the 
use  of  buttons.  In  these  ads  there  was  always 
the  question,  are  you  suffering  from  gaposls? 
There  was  the  obvious  suggestion  that  the 
affliction  could  be  cured  by  replacing  but- 
tons with  a  zipper. 

Today,  our  world  Is  suffering  from  a 
serious  case  of  gaposls:  however,  we  have  a 
"zipper"  In  the  form  of  International  educa- 
tion which  Is  essential  for  the  ultimate 
cure. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  represented  In 
this  two-day  conference,  leaders  from  the 
three  fields  of  education,  government  and 
business.  I  say  fortunate  because  I  feel  that 
the  solution  of  our  problems  In  International 
development  calls  for  coordination  of  effort 
between  these  three  groups.  It's  what  I  might 
refer  to  as  the  new  "alliance  for  progress". 
If  that  expression  had  not  come  Into  111 
repute. 

Others  might  refer  to  It  as  an  "unholy 
alliance"  to  the  extent  that  represen.atlves 
of  business  are  Involved.  For  this  reason  it  Is 
appropriate  that  I  confess  my  personal  bias 
In  order  that  you  may  place  my  views  in 
proper  perspective.  I  am  President  of  Mar- 
cona  Corporation,  a  multinational  company 
with  operations  In  mining  and  shipping 
throughout  the  world.  This  has  led  to  deep 
Involvement  In  both  developing  and  devel- 
oped nations.  I  confess  to  profit  motives  but 
with  what  I  view  as  long  range  orientation. 
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Furthermore,  businessmen  generally  are  evi- 
dencing growing  recognition  of  a  basic  re- 
sponsibility to  the  society  In  which  we  op- 
erate I  believe  that  we  must  first  earn  the 
right  to  make  the  profit  which  our  stock- 
holders demand  through  effective  concern  for 
our  environment— both  physical  and  social. 
It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  our  objective 
Is  to  create  a  climate  In  which  we  can  main- 
tain and  expand  profit  In  the  future.  How- 
ever, In  our  International  investmenU  we 
face  a  still  more  serious  problem  In  that 
the  climate  must  offer  hope  for  survival 
itself. 

Most  of  the  developing  nations  are  passing 
through  a  dynamic  stage  which  poses  a 
serious  threat  to  both  foreign  business  and 
government  relationships.  Gabriel  Valdes, 
Chilean  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  cur- 
rent spokesman  for  much  of  Latin  America, 
comes  right  to  the  point  when  he  explains 
that  in  spite  of  the  foreign  Investors'  desire 
for  fixed  rules  of  the  game — that  Just  isn't 
in  the  cards.  The  developing  nations  are  In  a 
state  of  flux  and  the  rules  will  change  and 
foreign  Investors  must  adjust  to  these 
changes  If  they  are  to  survive.  Obviously,  we 
can't  look  to  our  contracts  or  existing  legis- 
lation In  these  countries  for  our  security. 
We  must  seek  other  forms  of  Insurance  for 
continuity  of  operations. 

The  multinational  corporation  Is  becom- 
ing a  powerful  economic  force  throughout 
the  world.  With  the  increasing  acceptance 
of  a  direct  responsibility  to  the  community 
this  must  have  a  tremendous  Impact  on  over- 
all development.  I  am  convinced  that  within 
the  next  ten  years  multinational  corpora- 
tions. Including  those  represented  here  to- 
day vrtll  rival  our  own  State  Department  as 
a  factor  In  U.S.  International  relations. 

However,  to  achieve  the  positive  results 
which  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  future 
of  our  world,  we  must  have  a  quality  of  busi- 
ness leadership  which  Is  all  too  rare  today.  By 
leadership  I  mean  those  qualities  of  seiisi- 
tivity  to  the  problems  brought  about  by  ac- 
celerating change;  the  imagination  to  de- 
velop solutions,  and  the  courage  to  carry 
them  out. 

Our  technological  revolution  has  made 
available  much  more  relevant  data  on  a 
more  timely  basis  which  should  support 
more  effective  leadership;  however.  In  some 
respects  it  seems  to  have  had  an  opposite 
effect.  It  has  introduced  into  both  the 
worlds  of  politics  and  business  a  disease 
which  I  refer  to  as  51';  Ism.  Our  politicians 
can  now  readily  determine  the  attitudes  of 
the  average  voter  on  a  wide  range  of  Issues. 
This  encourages  the  development  of  policies 
to  conform  to  the  majority  view.  This  same 
disease  affects  the  business  world  where  our 
executives  can  more  easily  determine  the 
consensus  of  stockholders,  consumers,  and 
employees.  Faced  with  these  facts  It  Is 
tempting  to  take  the  easier  majority  route 
and  increasingly  difficult  to  support  a  mi- 
nority position. 

Here  in  California  we  have  what  we  some- 
times refer  to  as  the  49er  spirit.  This  evolved 
out  of  the  soul  testing  experience  of  our 
pioneers  during  the  Gold  Rush  days  of  the 
last  century.  A  belief  In  goals  and  the  cour- 
age and  determination  to  achieve  them 
sustained  these  pioneers  during  their  efforts 
to  cross  the  mountains  or  round  the  Horn 
Into  California.  What  we  need  today  Is  a 
renewal  of  that  49er  spirit:  leaders  who  are 
willing  to  fight  lor  a  49'".  minority  position 
because  they  believe  It  right  and  In  the  best 
long  range  Interests  of  all. 

Our  graduate  schools  of  business  have 
contributed  to  a  much  more  effective  admin- 
istration of  Increasingly  complex  business 
enterprise.  However,  sometimes  I  wonder  If 
we  haven't  become  overly  entranced  with 
the  Idea  of  manipulating  sophisticated  man- 
agement tools.  In  seeking  to  convert  the  art 
of  business  management  Into  a  science  we 
are  In  danger  of  losing  the  art  of  leadership. 
Perhaps   we    should   redirect   our   efforts   to 
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encourage  greater  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
our  vrorld  of  accelerating  change.  We  must 
develop  a  leadership  philosophy  to  guide  us 
In  the  hard  personal  decisions  required  In 
complicated  situations  Involving  great  risk. 
We  are  at  a  crossroads,  a  time  for  re- 
appraisal and  redefinition  of  our  goals  in 
both  political  and  business  worlds.  We  have 
a  special  need  today  lor  courageous  leader- 
ship to  ease  the  rising  tensions  between  de- 
veloping and  developed  nations.  Our  previous 
efforts  in  this  area  have  failed,  with  the 
problems  more  acute  today  than  ever  before. 
Since  World  War  II  accelerating  techno- 
logical growth  has  had  a  revolutionary  im- 
pact on  communication  and  transportation. 
The  freer  exchange  of  Ideas,  of  people,  and 
of  goods  within  and  across  national  bound- 
aries has  stimulated  an  irreversible  move- 
ment toward  the  interdependence  of  all  na- 
tions. We  are  rapidly  becoming  a  one  world 
family  with  all  the  stresses  which  exist 
within  any  family  group,  particularly  where 
unequal  opportunities  exist. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  so-called  "Soaring 
60's"  we  had  few  doubts  as  to  our  ability 
to  solve  this  problem  through  merely  doing 
more  of  what  was  done  in  the  50's.  How- 
ever, our  concept  of  foreign  aid  suffered  from 
what  I  think  of  as  the  Taiwan  syndrome  We 
pointed  with  pride  to  our  experience  in  that 
country  where  the  infusion  of  financial  as- 
sistance primed  the  pump  and  the  economic 
motor  then  ran  without  further  U.S.  financial 
fuel.  Based  on  this  experience  It  was  argued 
that  U.S.  Government  financial  aid  alone 
would  solve  the  developing  nation  problem. 
Unfortunately  we  failed  to  recognize  two 
key  factors  which  made  Taiwan  a  unique 
situation.  Number  one.  there  were  In  Taiwan, 
educated  and  dedicated  people  with  man- 
agerial experience  who  had  been  forced  out 
of  China  by  the  Red  Revolution.  There  was 
a  highly  developed  human  resource  waiting 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
created  by  financial  assistance. 

Secondly,  we  poured  Into  that  country 
financial  aid  per  capita  which  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  we  could  ever  hope  to 
supply  to  other  developing  naUons  of  the 
world. 

It  is  Increasingly  clear  that  financial  as- 
sistance alone  will  not  pro\'ide  the  answer.  In 
areas  with  limited  development  of  the  human 
resources  financial  aid  flows  largely  through 
government  channels  and  quite  often  ulU- 
mately  Into  the  hands  of  vested  interests. 
This  encourages  preservation  of  the  status 
quo  and  discourages  an  atmosphere  of  change 
which  Is  absolutely  essential  for  develop- 
ment. 

Our  current  problem  arises  from  the  In- 
creasing awareness  of  the  differences  in  eco- 
nomic levels  without  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities required  to  satisfy  individual  and 
naUonal  needs.  From  this  has  come  the 
frustration  which  is  the  baste  cause  of  the 
grow^lng  strain  In  our  relationships — both 
political  and  commercial. 

To  reduce  these  frustrations,  we  must  first 
find  ways  to  encourage  development  of 
human  resources  through  education.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  universal  equation:  "Education 
equals  Development".  There  will  be  no  hope 
of  closing  the  economic  gap  with  the  de- 
veloping nations  until  we  find  a  way  to  deal 
effectively  with  this   problem. 

If  we  accept  this  premise,  we  still  face 
the  difficult  question  of  how  to  encourage 
education  in  the  developing  nations.  What 
little  U.S.  Government  financial  assistance 
has  been  granted  for  education  to  date,  has 
been  largely  on  a  govemment-to-govermnent 
basis.  Unfortunately  the  governments  in 
these  developing  nations  have  been  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  funds;  lack  of  continuity 
and  often  by  basic  conflicts  with  political 
obJecUves  Local  vested  Interests  in  many  of 
these  countries  have  been  reluctant  to  sup- 
port any  activity  which  might  upset  the 
status  quo. 
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Traditionally  the  economic  powers  behind 
the  "throne"  have  feared  education  for  the 
masses.  They  have  equated  educafton  with 
awareness,  and  awareness  with  discontent. 
However,  the  technological  revolution  in 
communication  and  transportation  has 
created  awareness  without  education,  which 
is  doubly  dangerous. 

However.  In  Latin  America  where  I  have 
had  more  exposure  to  this  problem,  I  sense  a 
significant  change  In  this  traditional  atti- 
tude. Local  businessmen  are  awakening  to 
the  need  for  education  to  broaden  economic 
opportunity  for  all.  The  need  for  private 
support  of  education  In  these  countries  Is 
essential  and.  in  my  opinion,  this  U  where 
the  U.S.  multinational  corporation  can  and 
must  play  an   Important  role. 

Id  like  to  turn  briefly  to  an  experience 
which  we  have  had  In  Peru,  which  I  hope 
will  help  to  give  this  problem  clearer  defi- 
nition. We  have  an  Iron  ore  mining  opera- 
tion in  that  country  and  have  faced  all  of 
the  problems  of  a  foreign  Investor  in  an  ex- 
tractive industry.  We  have  been  seriously 
concerned  about  attitude  problems  as  they 
might  affect  our  future  In  that  country. 

We  have  always  believed  that  a  foreign 
Investor  has  responsibility  far  beyond  con- 
tractual and  legislative  obligations.  We  also 
felt  that  a  broader  level  of  education  In  Peru 
represented  good  Insurance  for  our  future. 
Therefore,  during  the  1950's  we  supported 
the  construction  of  schools  and  other  physi- 
cal facilities  for  education.  Unfortunately, 
after  the  fanfare  and  Inauguration  speeches 
the  buildings  soon  deteriorated  into  crum- 
bling stone  monuments.  This  was  the  result 
of  the  lack  of  trained  personnel  to  administer 
and  operate  these  facilities. 

From  these  abortive  efforts  came  the  con- 
viction that  we  should  start  at  the  top  and 
work  down.  In  this  way  we  could  encourage 
unlversltv  level  activities,  the  results  of 
which  would  filter  on  down  to  secondary  and 
ultimately  to  the  primary  school  level.  To 
carry  out  this  program  we  decided.,  that  a 
private  educational  foundation  should  be 
established  in  Peru.  We  also  concluded  that 
this  program  should  be  organized  and  ad- 
ministered by  Peruvians  who  had  evidenced 
serious  concern  with  their  own  development 
problems. 

With  this  in  mind  I  visited  Washington  in 
1960  to  discuss  the  project  with  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Department  and  foreign 
assistance  organizations.  Although  their  en- 
thusiasm was  somewhat  restrained,  there  was 
a  feeling  that  this  might  develop  into  a  mech- 
anism for  U.S.  financial  aid  to  education 
outside  of  normal  government-to-govern- 
ment channels.  On  returning  to  Peru,  I  dis- 
cussed this  project  with  some  of  the  more 
progressive  and  enlightened  business  leaders. 
They  were  sufficiently  Inspired  with  the  Idea 
to  form  the  Instituto  Peruano  dc  Fomenlo 
Educativo,  now  better  known  as  IPFE.  This 
was  the  first  truly  private  foundation  In 
Latin  America  dedicated  to  support  expanded 
educational  opportunity. 

This  foundation  has  continued  to  grow 
with  activities  today  throughout  Peru  based 
on  support  from  many  other  foreign  corpora- 
tions. There  is  also  increasing  financial  sup- 
port from  local  Peruvian  businesses  and  in- 
dividuals which  offers  real  hope  for  a  basic 
change  in  the  traditional  opposition  to  ex- 
pansion of  educational  opportunity. 

As  IPFE  grew  in  Importance  there  was  a 
natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  to  bring  this  activity  under 
the  wings  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  How- 
ever, this  effort  was  successfully  resisted  and 
today  the  government  Is  actively  encourag- 
ing lis  private  nonpolltlcal  status  by  treating 
any  financial  contribution  to  IPFE  as  a  dou- 
ble deduction  for  Income  tax  purposes. 

We  have  also  been  encourared  in  this 
effort  by  the  Increasing  finanfclal  support 
from  the  U.S.  Government.  Early  in  1968 
AID  volunteered  a  $3  million  low  Interest 
loan   to   support   further   expansion   of   the 
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IPPB  program.  Unfortunately,  the  threat- 
ened application  ot  the  Hlckenlooper  Amend- 
ment m  Peru  during  the  past  year  has  de- 
layed consummation  of  this  agreement.  How- 
ever, we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Wash- 
ington Is  Increasingly  sympathetic  with  this 
approach  and  will  soon  reactivate  this  loan. 

The  planning  required  for  effective  human 
resource  development  Is  a  highly  complex 
matter.  Each  nation  faces  different  problems 
In  terms  of  specific  education  needs  and 
each  must  seek  Its  own  solution.  I  hope 
that  our  better  qualified  participants  in  this 
conference  can  contribute  some  Ideas  for  an 
effective  attack  on  this  facet  of  the  educa- 
tional challenge. 

The  question  often  arises — do  we  have  the 
time?  Don't  we  need  a  more  direct  solution? 
My  answer  Is  that  there  is  no  other  solu- 
tion: furthermore,  creating  educational  op- 
portunity brings  hope  and  with  hope  comes 
a  lessening  of  frustration  and  very  possibly 
the  additional  time  required  to  solve  the 
basic  problem  of  economic  growth. 

Because  the  need  Is  so  great  and  so  Im- 
mediate, I  urge  every  multinational  corpora- 
tion to  adopt  a  "fair  sharing"  approach  In  Its 
foreign  operations  as  Is  becoming  increasingly 
common  In  domestic  affairs.  We  Tccept  with 
only  minor  grimibllng.  the  cost  of  in.-turance 
protection  against  fire,  earthquake,  and  other 
natural  calamities.  I  now  propose  a  "busi- 
ness survival"  Insurance  policy:  this  to  be 
based  qu,jin  annual  contribution  to  an  ed- 
ucational foundation  In  each  developing  na- 
tion equal  to  1'^  of  the  investment  In  that 
country.  Let's  consider  for  a  moment  the 
chain  of  events  which  would  follow  this 
decision: 

First,  this  assurance  of  financial  support 
will  stimulate  the  development  of  private 
foundations,  which  are  today  largely  non- 
existent In  these  countries. 

This  in  turn  would  encourage  financial 
contributions  from  local  sources  which  will 
help  to  bring  about  a  change  In  traditional 
negative  attitudes  towards  education. 

Once  functioning,  the  foundation  would 
attract  U.S.  Government  financial  assistance 
providing  a  highly  leveraged  situation.  Hope- 
fully by  this  tlnae  we  will  have  created  the 
proposed  U  S.  nonprofit  government  corpora- 
tion— the  Inter- AmerlcTH  Soc!:il  Development 
Institute.  This  channel  for  financial  assist- 
ance offers  many  Important  advantages  over 
direct  covernmemt  aid  to  overseas  education. 

And  finally  for  the  school  age  generation 
there  will  be  an  Increasing  awareness  of  the 
"opening  doors"  of  opportunltv  for  those  ."stu- 
dents who  are  qualified  by  ability  and  finan- 
cial need.  This  will  bring  a  positive  change 
In  attitudes — a  lessening  of  frustration — and 
ultimately  the  capacity  to  contribute  to  ac- 
celerating economic  growth. 

For  these  reasons  I  .an  convinced  that  a 
multinational  corporation  will  receive  an  Im- 
portant and  prompt  dividend  from  this  In- 
vestment Furthermore,  this  should  be  viewed 
not  as  a  burden  btit  rather  as  a  great  opp<jr- 
tunity. 

I  know  that  to  .some  of  you  this  suggestion 
will  seem  to  be  a  bit  far  out  :ind  perhaps 
antl-establlshment.  For  this  reason  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  David  Uockefeller's  ad- 
dress at  the  InleirnatloiuU  Industrial  Con- 
ference here  in  3an  Francisco  last  month. 
As  most  of  you  know,  this  was  a  conference 
that  brought  together  more  than  700  of  the 
leading  business  executives  from  throughout 
the  world  to  dl.scuss  the  developing  nation 
problem.  Mr.  Rockefeller  asked  the  question, 
and  I  quote — Can  we  perhaps  fashion  for  the 
Seventies  a  new  development  contract  that 
Is  free  of  the  Illusions  of  the  Sixties  and 
appeals  not  Just  to  the  generosity  of  rich 
nations  but  to  their  self-interest  as  well? 
Ftirther  In  his  address  he  added  this 
thought — "In  the  Seventies,  development 
should  be  seen  primarily  as  a  process  of 
training  and  educating  more  and  more  peo- 
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pie  to  play  a  constructive  and  self-fulfilling 
role  In  our  society"  .  .  .  End  of  quote. 

I  believe  that  the  achievement  of  these 
goals  demands  the  active  participation  of 
private  nongovernment  Interests  along  the 
lines  I  have  Just  proposed.  Certainly  the  U.S. 
multinational  corporation  can  and  must  play 
a  leading  role  In  this  effort 

The  success  of  this  conference  will  not  be 
Judged  by  the  views  expressed  here,  but 
rather  by  their  Impact  on  future  government 
and  business  policies  aimed  at  narrowing  the 
"Worldwide  Learning  Gap"  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  exchange  of  ideas  which  will 
take  place  here  over  the.  next  two  days  will 
produce  that  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  sea 
whose  time  has  come:  a  ripple  which  gathers 
size  and  strength  as  It  races  towards  the 
shore  Our  very  existence  may  depend  upon 
It, 
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Southeast  Asia  an  other  underdeveloped 
parts  of  the  world  would  be  reversed  or 
slowed  down. 

President  Nixon  has  grownlng  public  sup- 
port for  his  Vietnam  policy.  He  has  asked 
for  the  great  silent  American  majority  to 
speak  out.  He  could  have  no  better  selling 
point  for  peace  than  their  support.  We  urge 
that  you  speak  out  on  this  Issue. 


A    COGENT   COMMENT   ON   THE 
PRESIDENT'S  VIETNAM  SPEECH 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12.  1969 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday  evening.  November  3,  the 
President's  image  had  hardly  faded  from 
the  television  screen  before  some  of  the 
network  commentators  and  congression- 
al critics  were  using  the  same  media  to 
belittle,  carp,  and  disasree. 

Like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  from  the 
heartland  of  the  rJation  came  the  voice 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  WTMJ-TV,  radio, 
and  FM.  Milwaukee.  Presented  by  John 
McCullough  and  Don  Parcher,  this  edi- 
torial cogently  and  succinctly  placed  our 
grievous  Vietnam  problem  in  true  per- 
spective. Would  that  I  had  the  eloquence 
to  .say  what  WTMJ  said  so  well. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WTMJ  Milwaukee,  Wis..  EorroRIAL 

The  Importance  of  President  Nlxon'.s  Mon- 
day night's  broadcast  to  the  nation  lies  not 
in  what  he  dldnt  say  but  In  what  he  did  say. 
While  the  President  didn't  disclose  figures 
on  future  troop  withdrawals  from  Vietnam 
as  anticipated,  he  did  give  a  timely  refresher 
course  on  how  we  got  Into  the  war  in  the 
first  place.  He  also  fully  explained  the  conse- 
quences of  an  abandonment  policy. 

Mr.  Nlxon  revealed  his  fru.-tratlons  at  try- 
ing to  negotiate  peace  personally,  at  the 
Umted  Nations  and  In  Paris.  Yet.  while  he 
was  unable  to  get  results  through  established 
avenues  of  negotiation,  Hanoi  .showed  Its 
preference  to  speak  to  private  individuals  In 
this  country.  This  method.  It  apparently  be- 
lieves, wUl  wear  down  our  determination  to 
hold  our  cimmitments,  fire  up  antl-Nlxon 
sentiment  at  home  and  abroad  and  finally 
caiL^e  the  United  SUtes  to  accept  North  Viet- 
nam's demands.  Hanoi  even  brazenly  stepped 
up  Us  offen-slve  action  on  the  eve  of  Nlxon  s 
broadCiLsl  to  force  a  counter-action. 

The  war  h  us  n'>w  been  put  !ntrf>  a  true  per- 
spective by  the  President.  He  has  stopped 
the  escalation  and  cut  casualties.  He  is  not 
sending  more  troops  to  Vietnam  but  Instead 
bringing  them  home.  Our  ^Ide  has  attempted 
to  cool  off  the  fighting  while  Hanoi  steps  It 
up. 

On  the  basis  of  Hanoi's  past  performances, 
an  abrupt  U.S.  puUout  from  Vietnam  would 
bring  about  a  bloodbath  with  thousands  of 
South  Vietnamese  slaughtered  Ftirthermore, 
Americas  word  and  leadership  throughout 
the  world  would  be  sharply  devalued  and  the 
development    of    peace    and    democracy    in 
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THE  KILLER  CAN  BE 
HALTED 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  12,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  many  years  the  dangers  arising 
from  significant  air  pollution — what  we 
tend  to  term  smog — seemed  to  be  taken 
rather  lightly.  Visibility  was  hampered, 
eyes  watered,  coughs  lingered,  clothes 
drying  out  on  the  line  came  out  Rray; 
all  these  things  were  irritation-s,  but  they 
soon  went  away.  Now.  the  situation  is 
changing. 

Now  we  know  that  smog  Is  a  killer. 

According  to  reports  published  durine 
the  current  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation meeting  in  Philadelphia,  smoii 
frequently  causes  10  to  20  deaths  dally  in 
New  York  City.  Stuart  Auerbach  of  the 
Washington  Post  detailed  the  situation 
in  this  morning's  paper,  and  I  insert  his 
article  at  this  point: 

Reports  Tie  Air  Pollction  to  De.^ths. 

Asthma,  Eczema 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

Philadelphia. — Badly  polluted  air  fre- 
quently causes  10  to  20  deaths  a  day  in  New 
York  City.  In  Buffalo,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren hoepltallzed  with  asthma  and  skin  in- 
Uammatlon  increases  significantly  when  the 
air  Is  particularly  dirty. 

These  reports  today  at  the  American  Public 
Health  Association's  meeting  bolstered  the 
view  of  many  scientists  that  pollution  Is  one 
of  the  nation's  greatest  health  hazards. 

The  report  also  underscored  complaints 
made  at  the  meeting  about  the  lack  of  prog- 
ress in  the  fight  against  pollution. 

"Every  year  pollution  has  grown  worse,' 
said  Charles  C.  Johnson  Jr.,  head  of  the  fed- 
eral agency  that  deals  with  environmental 
health.  "Every  year  there  is  more  evidence  of 
self-damage  from  environmental  contami- 
nants. Every  year  our  cities  have  become  less 
liveable,  our  highways  more  death-dealing 
Every  year,  the  barrage  of  chemicals,  physio- 
logical, biological  and  psychological  slressej 
to  human  health  has  Increased. 

"Yet  we  seem  to  have  thought  that  we 
had  to  wait  until  we  count  the  corpses  In  the 
streets  before  we  could  mobilize  our  forces  l:i 
defense  of  human  health,"  he  told  the  na- 
tion's public  health  leaders.  Johnson  Is  head 
of  the  Consumer  Protection  and  Environ- 
mental Health  Service  of  the  Department  ol 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

The  New  York  study  found  a  direct  rela- 
tion between  the  amount  of  sulfur  dioxide 
and  smog — major  components  In  po'.luted 
air — and  excess  deaths  In  the  city  over  a  five- 
year  period. 

"For  the  first  time  we  are  satisfied  that  we 
have  some  definite  relations  between  sulfur 
dioxide  In  the  air  and  excess  deaths — almost 
like  the  relation  between  smoking  and  cancer 
deaths,"  said  Leonard  Greenburg,  a  pioneer 
student  of  air  pollution  and  health. 

He   did   the  study  at  the   Albert   Einstein 
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college  of  Medicine  In  New  York  with  Dr. 
Marvin  Olasser.  a  statistician. 

Other  studies  of  deaths  and  pollution  have 
concentrated  on  periodic  episodes  of  ex- 
uemely  dirty  air.  But  Glasser  and  Greenburg 
showed  that  death,  started  to  rise  sharply 
when  there  was  as  little  sulfur  dioxide  fil- 
tered  outside   into   the   air   as    .2   parts   per 

'"■The  number  of  excess  deaths  varies  from 
10  to  20  a  day  when  the  level  of  sulfur 
dioxide  is  between  .2  parts  per  million  and 
4  parts  per  million.  _   .   ...   ^  „„ 

•The  air  pollution  level  was  that  high  on 
at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  days  during  the 
five-vear  period  of  the  study. 

Sulfur  dioxide  is  caused  by  the  burning 
of  eases  and  other  fuels  in  Industrial  plants 
The  smog  Is  a  measure  of  BoUd  parUcles  in 

In  Buffalo,  Doctors  Harry  A.  Sultz.  Joseph 
O  Feldman.  Edward  R.  Schlesslnger  and 
William  E.  Mosher  measured  the  number  ol 
children  under  16  hospitalized  with  astnma 
and  eczema,  a  skin  mflammatlon,  against  air 
pollution  levels. 

They  found  32.4  hospitalized  asthma  cases 
for  100.000  children  when  there  was  little 
air  pollution.  The  rate  Jumped  to  50.7  cases 
per  100.000  at  the  highest  pollution  level. 

The  figures  for  eczema  were  even  more 
striking  The  low  pollution  rate  of  2.9  hospi- 
talized cases  per  100,000  children  Jumped 
under   conditions   of   high   pollution   to   10.2 

per  100,000.  .„»,„„•• 

The  study  found  "a  striking  association 
between   air  pollution  and   the   hospitaliza- 
tion   ol    boys    under    five    with    asthma    or 
eczema. 

"These  figures  do  not  take  into  account 
the  effect  of  air  pollution  on  the  vast  major- 
ity of  asthma  and  eczema  patlenU  who  never 
require  hospltallzaOon,"  the  study  said.  'If 
air  pollution  affects  the  Incidents  of  the 
more  severe  cases  among  children,  as  is 
strongly  suggested,  there  are  Important  and 
widespread  Implication  In  terms  of  medical 
costs,  physician  and  hospitalization  utiliza- 
tion and  personal  suffering." 

A  study  at  the  University  of  Rochester  by 
Drs  David  Rush  and  Walter  W.  W.  Holland 
strengthened  reports  given  by  Sir  George 
Oodber  of  Increased  respiratory  illness  among 
smokers.  Sir  George  Is  chief  medical  officer 
of  the  British  Ministry  of  Health. 

High  school  students  who  smoke  more 
than  15  cigarettes  a  day  have  10  times  as 
many  coughing  attacks  and  production  of 
sputum  as  nonsmokers.  And,  the  study  said, 
this  was  true  of  children  as  young  as  13. 
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These  reports  from  the  APHA  meet- 
ings tie  in  with  a  paper  given  last  year 
at  the  Ninth  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion Air  Pollution  Medical  Research  Con- 
ference in  Denver.  That  paper,  written 
by  three  doctors  in  the  Bureau  of  Occu- 
pational Health  and  Environment  Epi- 
demiology of  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  concludes  that 
"an  association  could  exist  between  myo- 
cardial infarction  case  fatality  rate  and 
atmospheric  carbon  monoxide  pollution." 
In  lay  terms,  the  doctors  say  that  fatal 
heart-muscle  seizures  are  related  to 
smog  levels.  I  shall  insert  the  entire  paper 
at  the  end  of  this  statement. 

Both  these  reports  contribute  to  the 
mounting  indictment  against,  the  pri- 
vate sector — and,  more  specifically, 
against  the  automobile  manufacturers — 
which  has  continually,  and  predictably, 
shown  more  initiative  in  malrtaming 
huge  profits  than  in  advancing  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  add  the  billions  of 
dollars  spent  over  the  past  15  yeais  by 
car    makers    for    annual    model    style 


changes,  and  then  compare  that  to  the 
piddling  amounts  allocated  to  reduce 
smog  and  the  priorities  become  evident 
for  these  bastions  of  free  enterprise. 

Indeed,  vthe  case  against  automobile 
mantifacturers  can  be  even  more  devas- 
tating. After  all,  in  the  recent  antitmst 
suit  settled  after  closed-door  negotiations 
between  the  manufacturers  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  the  Antitrust  Division 
had   acctimulated   enough    evidence    to 
consider    making     a     criminal     acuon, 
charging  a  15-year  conspiracy  by  the  car- 
makers to  retard  development  of  effective 
air  poUution  controls;  instead,  political 
pressures  prevaUed  and  the  lesser  civil 
complaint  was  lodged  and  then  settled. 
While  Federal  District  Court  Judge 
Jesse  W.  Curtis'  decision  to  accept  the 
consent  judgment  left  the  door  partly 
open   for  futtire  damage  suits   against 
the    auto    manufactuiers,    I    am    diap- 
pointed  that  the  proposed  consent  decree 
was  accepted.  This  move  blocks  the  pub- 
lics  right  to  see  and  analyze  for  itself 
the  informaUon  detailing  the  automobile 
manufacturers  strategy  to  avoid  provid- 
ing stringent  pollution  controls. 

And  I  know  that  I  am  not  alone  in  this 
opinion.  Over  200.000  southern  Cah- 
fomians  have  written  me  during  the 
past  month  expressing  their  deep  con- 
cern over  the  dangers  of  smog  and  their 
demands  lor  positive  action. 

I  remain  convinced  that  public  and 
Government  pressure  and  appropriate 
legislation  must  be  wielded  to  cause  the 
auto  industry  to  assume  a  proper  re- 
sponsibility and  act  to  cut  out  smog. 
Given  our  society's  existing  and  potential 
technological  capabilities.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept any  arguments  from  carmakers 
that  they  cannot  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  logical  place  to  start  is  here  in 
Congress.  Certainly,  I  am  aware  that 
numerous  air  pollution  statutes  already 
exist  but  they  are  not  halting  rising 
pollution  levels,  and  the  one  area  exist- 
ing measures  are  weakest  Is  where  they 
deal  with  the  largest  of  all  polluters- 
motor  vehicle  emissions. 

As  an  Initial  step,  I  recently  mtroduced 
three  bills  which  propose  to  make  the 
auto  industry  proceed— without  delay 
and  regardless  of  costs— to  produce  ef- 
fective antismcg  cars. 

These  bills  augment  my  strong  "Omni- 
bus Environmental  Quality  Act"  intro- 
duced earlier  in  the  session  which  sets 
out  a  powerful  Government  program  to 
maintain  and  enhance  our  environment. 
The  first  new  bill,  H.R.  14577.  amends 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  is  based  upon  the 
Petris  biU  which  passed  the  California 
State  Senate  a  few  months  ago:  it  bans 
after  January  1.  1978.  the  sale  or  use  of 
any  vehicle  powered  by  an  internal  com- 
bustion engine  producing  pollutants 
above  very  stringent  levels. 

The  second  bUl.  H  R.  14578,  termed  the 
•Smogless  Vehicle  Development  Act  of 
1969"  proposes  a  $300  million  3-year 
Government  grant  program  to  develop 
and  produce  a  working  nonpolluting  car. 
I  believe  this  to  be  a  much  stronger  ap- 
proach to  getting  a  low  emission  car  than 
those  programs  which  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  decide  among  various  proposals 
which  one  might  be  piirchased  for  Gov- 
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emment  use.  No  matter  how  large  the 
incentive,  the  auto  industry  to  date  re- 
fuses to  give  serious  consideration  to 
building  cars  powered  by  other  than 
gasoline  engines.  ,.^-70 

The  third  measure,  H.R.  14579. 
changes  only  one  word  of  an  existing  law-, 
but  that  one  smaU  alteration  would 
create  significant  progress  in  this  crucial 
struggle  against  smog. 

The  current  National  Emissions  Stand- 
ards Act  loses  much  of  its  strength  be- 
cause car  makers  are  given  a  convenient 
■catch"— pollution  standards  can  be  set 
t3  permit  the  fewest  possible  emissions, 
but  only  if  the  costs  involved  are  low. 
My  amendment  requires  manufacturers 
tocomply  with  the  most  severe  standards 
•to  the  extent  technically  feasible  and 
without  regard  to  economic  costs." 

I  am  aghast  that  we  have  let  cost  fac- 
tors outweigh  health  considerations.  No 
matter  how  expensive  the  most  strmgent 
standards  can  be,  we  must  set  them  and 
we  must  adhere  to  them. 

It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  economics 
in  the  traditional  sense  of  profits  and 
prices;  it  is  a  matter  of  economics  in  the 
sense  of  maintaining  our  increasingly 
scarce,  abused,  and  depleted  nautral  re- 
sources, and  the  future  costs  of  remedy- 
ing damages  resulting  from  our  failure  to 
impose  these  strict  sUndards  today  can 
be  stupendous. 

Prompt  action  by  Congress  is  impera- 
tive if  we  are  to  halt  the  smog  menace. 
Public  response  on  this  issue  overwhelm- 
ingly supports  the  need  for  stronger  con- 
trols. The  burden  now  rests  on  us  to 
translate  public  demands  into  effective 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  insert  the  report 
on  carbon  monoxide  and  myocardial  in- 
farctions into  the  Record: 

Carbon    Monoxide    and   Mtocardiai. 
Infarction 
(Bv  Seymour  I  Cohen.  M.D..  Margaret  Deane, 
"  M.P.H..  and  John  R.  Goldsmith,  M.D.) 

introduction 
Carbon  monoxide  (CO)  is  a  major  tirban  _ 
air  pollutant  derived  primarily  from  vehicu- 
lar exhaust.  In  most  cities,  moderate  levels 
cf  CO  are  restricted  to  the  areas  adjacent  to 
heavily  traveled  sueels  and  highways.  In 
several  metropolitan  areas,  however,  high 
values  may  occur  over  large  sectors  of  the 
communllv.'  Ambient  CO  levels  appear  to 
have  Increased  In  the  last  decade  though  the 
increase  has  been  erratic.  Other  exposures  to 
CO  result  from  combustion  products  ol 
cigarettes,  cooking  and  household  hetiterE.  as 
well  as  industrial  operations. 

C.\rbon  monoxide  combines  with  hemo- 
globin forming  carboxyhemoglobln  iCOHb) 
and  tJ  a  lesser  extent  with  myoglobin  form- 
ing carboxymyoglobln.  In  the  presence  ol 
COHb,  there  Is  a  shift  to  the  left  of  the 
ex  .hemoglobin  dissociation  curves  =  This  shift 
Is  a  result  of  the  increased  affinity  of  hemo- 
globin for  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  CO. 
There  is  therefore,  a  decreased  oxygen  par- 
tial pressure  for  a  given  blood  oxygen  con- 
centration resulting  In  a  further  reduction 
in  the  availability  of  oxygen  jsuppUed  to 
bodv  tissues. 

.'V  small  fraction  of  the  ;ibsorbed  CO  Is 
normally  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide.  Endog- 
enous CO  Is  produced  in  small  quantities 
when  hemoglobin  and  other  cyclic  telra- 
pyrroles  are  catabolized.  Concentrations  of 
CO  resulting  from  endogenous  formation  are 
insignificint   except   in    hemolytic   disorders 
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or  during  special  situations  when  expired 
air  la  recycled  without  removal  of  CO.  This 
can  occur  during  closed-circuit  anesthesia  aa 
well  as  In  submarine  and  sp<u;e  capsule  en- 
vlronmenta. 

In  1959  the  California  State  Department  of 
Public  Health  set  an  air  quality  standard 
for  ambient  CO  )f  30  parts  per  million  aver- 
age over  8  hours.  This  la  a  level  which  will 
produce  a  COHb  concentration  of  approxi- 
mately 5";-.'  It  waa  predicted  that  if  this 
level  occurred  frequently,  it  could  Interfere 
with  the  survival  of  patients  who  had  vas- 
cular disease,  particularly  these  with  myo- 
cardial Infarctions  (MI.).  This  prediction 
has  not  been  tested  but  several  kinds  of 
evidence  suggest  that  exposure  to  CO  may 
be  a  relevant  factor  In  vascular  disease. 

Although  an  important  source  of  CO  ex- 
posure results  from  cigarette  smoking,  stud- 
ies of  health  effect*  of  smoking  have  tended 
to  place  almost  all  their  emphasis  upon  other 
components  of  cigarette  smoke.  A  recent  re- 
port by  Hammond  '  shows  slgnlflcantly  higher 
coronary  disease  mortality  among  smokers. 
(Table  1). 

Although  several  occupational  health 
studies'"'  report  no  Increase  in  the  inci- 
dence of  disease  in  men  exposed  to  CO  con- 
centrations approaching  100  ppm  during  an 
8-hour  day,  other  studies  indicate  that  there 
may  be  an  increase  in  hemoglobin  and  hema- 
tocrit iB.iodividuala  with  similar  exposures." » 

.Studle«-to  determine  the  health  effects  of 
CO  have  usually  utilized  short  CO  exposures 
at  high  concentrations  and  therefore  the 
observed  clinical  effects  have  been  attributa- 
ble to  asphyxiation.  Acute  CO  exposures  have 
resulted  In  transient  ivs  well  as  permanent 
electrocardiographic  changes  in  man.'"  Ani- 
mal studies  utilizing  very  high  concentra- 
tions of  CO  (1000  ppm)  over  long  periods 
of  time  have  consistently  resulted  in  necrotic 
myocardial  lesions."  Additional  exposure 
studies  with  contintioiis  or  Intermitent  long 
term  exposure  to  50  ppm  CO  have  also  been 
suggestive  of  myocardial  effects."  '  • 

In  environmental  epidemiological  studies, 
mortality  data  have  been  relatively  insensi- 
tive indices  for  measuring  air  pollution  health 
effects.  This  is  often  because  of  Inappropriate 
cause  of  death  designation  as  well  as  the 
frequent  unavailability  of  autopsy  data  for 
verification  of  diagnoses.  Biases  in  morbidity 
data  such  as  hospital  admissions  for  specific 
diseases  can  result  from  differential  admis- 
sion policies,  availability  of  hospital  beds, 
and  changes  in  medical  staffing.  Some  of 
these  problems  have  been  dealt  with  by 
Sterling  '*  "•  in  a  study  utilizing  Blue  Cross 
hospital  admissions  as  an  index  of  morbidity. 

We  have  currently  undertaken  a  re-exam- 
Inatlon  of  admissions  to  thirty-six  Los  An- 
geles area  hospitals  during  1958.  to  test  the 
hy|x>thesls  that  increased  exposure  to  am- 
bient CO  Is  associated  with  a  decrease  in  the 
probability  of  survival  of  patients  who  have 
been  admitted  because  of  myocardial  infarc- 
tion. The  basic  strategy  involves  comparisons 
of  morbidity  in  which  exposure  to  CO  varies 
by  place  as  well  as  time. 

METHODS 

Selected  data  were  obtained  from  the  rec- 
ords of  patients  admitted  to  thirty-six  hos- 
pitals in  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area 
between  January  1  and  December  31,  1958 
with  specific  cardiac  and  or  respiratory  dis- 
ease discharge  diagnoses.  The  charts  were 
abstracted  by  medical  record  librarians  at 
each  of  these  hospitals.  Information  obtained 
included  age,  sex,  date  of  admission,  date  of 
discharge,  date  of  onset  of  the  Illness,  dis- 
charge diagnoses,  disposition  of  patient  (re- 
covery or  death),  area  of  residence,  area  of 
employment,  and  number  of  days  hospital- 
ized. 

Our  present  analysis  is  limited  to  the  3.080 
admissions  for  ML  (LCD.  420  11.  Two  case 
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fatality  rates  were  calculated.  The  "admis- 
sion case  fatality  rate"  was  based  on  num- 
ber of  M.I.  admissions  on  a  given  day  with 
the  numerator  being  the  number  of  these 
I>eople  who  subs«!quently  died  during  their 
hospitalization  although  not  necessarily  on 
the  day  admitted.  The  "man-days  at  risk 
case  fatality  rate"  waa  baaed  on  the  num- 
ber of  MI.  patients  In  the  hospital  on  a 
given  day  with  the  numerator  being  the 
number  of  individuals  who  died  on  that 
day.  However.  If  an  Individual  stayed  in 
the  hospital  more  than  seven  days,  he  was 
considered  at  risk  only  for  the  first  seven 
days.  The  decision  to  limit  "M.I.  patients 
at  risk"  to  this  period  of  lime  Is  based  upon 
the  observation  of  markedly  diminished  risk 
of  dying  from  an  MI.  af£er  the  first  week 
of  hospitalization  ( Figure  1 ) .  These  two  dif- 
ferent case  fatality  rates  allow  contrasts 
to  be  made  of  the  importance  of  ambient 
CO  on  the  day  of  admission  versus  the  am- 
bient  CO   level   on   the   day   of   death. 

Carbon  monoxide  measurements  were 
available  from  monitoring  stations  oper- 
ated by  the  Los  Angeles  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol District.  Data  recorded  for  each  sta- 
tion Include  hourly  and  dally  averages  as 
well  iis  the  maximum  5-minute  peak  con- 
centration occurring  during  the  day.  The 
dally  average  value  was  selected  to  repre- 
sent dose-exposure  to  CO  because  of  evi- 
dence which  indicate  that  approximately 
3-4  hours  are  required  for  equilibrium  to 
be  reached  with  fixed  CO  exposures  under 
conditions  of  normil  respiration  and  ac- 
tivity. 

We  have  not  made  any  attempt  to  utilize 
specific  stations  as  an  index  of  exposure 
for  a  given  hospital  because  patients  may 
live  in  an  area  sufficiently  distant  so  that 
the  level  utilized  is  nonreprescntative  of 
the  exposure.  A  Los  Angeles  "basin  average" 
value  was  therefore  calculated  using  five 
monitoring  stations  which  were  In  operation 
during  the  entire  year  of  the  study.  A  sta- 
tion was  not  Incorporated  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  dally  basin  average  unless  meas- 
urements of  CO  were  available  for  at  least 
8  consecutive  hours  of  that  day.  This  lim- 
itation insured  that  excessively  low  or  high 
periods  of  any  day  would  not  artificially 
alter  the  basin  average.  Examination  of  the 
data  indicates  that  no  systematic  omission 
of  any  of  the  five  stations  occurred. 

To  Introduce  a  spatial  component  in  our 
examination  of  M.I.  case  fatality  rates,  the 
hospitals  were  divided  into  those  located  in 
relatively  "low"  and  "high"  pollution  areas 
based  on  isopleths  of  CO  prepared  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Air  Pollution  Control  District. 
The  presumptively  "low"  area  was  outside 
the  8  ppm  isopleth  for  1955.  Figure  2  indi- 
cates presumptively  "high"  and  "low"  CO 
pollution  areas  in  Los  Angeles  during  1958. 
Since  the  majority  of  hospitals  are  located 
in  the  "high"  area,  2.484  MI  admissions  were 
to  hospitals  in  this  area  and  596  M.I  admis- 
sions were  to  hospitals  in  the  "low"  area. 

REStJLTS 

Weekly  hospital  admissions.  M.I.  case 
fatality  rates  and  deaths  from  M.I.  as  well  aa 
basin  averages  for  carbon  monoxide  during 
1958  are  shown  in  Figure  3.  No  obvious  sea- 
sonal trends  are  observed  for  case  fatality 
rates,  admissions  or  deaths:  however,  CO 
shows  the  expected  increase  usually  ob- 
served during  the  winter  months  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Several  analytical  methods  were  consid- 
ered to  explore  the  hypothesized  relation- 
ships between  the  environmental  variable, 
CO.  and  case  fatality  rates.  In  the  first 
method  regression  analysis  was  used.  In 
order  vo  normalize  the  data  and  obtain  ap- 
proximately equal  variance  an  arc  sin  trans- 
formation was  applied  to  the  M.I.  case  fatal- 
ity rates  (which  are  proportions)  and  a 
logarithmic  transformation  of  CO  waa  used. 

Correlation    coefficients    between    the   two 
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MI.  case  fatality  rates  (arc  sin  transforma- 
tion) and  log  CO  were  calculated  for  the 
total  Los  Angeles  area  aa  well  aa  the  "high" 
and  "low"  areaa  separately  by  each  day  of 
the  week  to  eliminate  day  of  week  effect  and 
to  reduce  fiosslble  auto-correlatlon  (Tables 
II  and  III).  No  significant  association  was 
found  between  CO  and  hospital  admission 
for  M.I.  The  greater  frequency  of  significant 
correlations  between  CO  and  "admission 
case  fatality  rates"  for  the  total  Los  An- 
geles area  compared  to  those  between  CO  and 
"man-days  at  risk  case  fatality  rates."  sug- 
gests that  CO  on  day  of  admission  Is  of  great- 
er importance  In  predicting  M.I.  case  fatality 
rate  than  the  CO  on  day  of  death.  In  the 
"high"  area,  significant  correlations  were 
found  for  several  days  of  the  week,  but  no 
correlations  were  significant  in  the  "low" 
area  (Table  III).  The  major  source  of  sig- 
nificant associations  of  case  fatality  rate.s 
with  CO  appears,  therefore,  to  be  contri- 
buted by  hospitals  In  the  "high"  pollution 
area 

A  second  analytical  method  uses  a  non- 
parametric  statistical  technique.  Weekly 
M.I  case  fatality  rates  were  calculated  sep- 
arately for  the  "high"  and  "low"  pollution 
areas.  For  each  week,  the  sign  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  case  fatality  rates  were  de- 
termined. If  spatially  dependent  factors,  in- 
cluding the  overall  air  pollution  exf)Osures  of 
the  "high"  area,  had  no  effect  on  the  case 
fatality  rates,  about  50'",  of  the  weeks  would 
be  expected  to  show  a  positive  difference.  The 
method  aa  described  so  far  Is  principally 
a  spatial  one  since  the  variation  of  air  pol- 
lution over  time  is  not  Involved. 

Temporal  factors  were  Introduced  by  divid- 
ing the  year  into  quartiles  of  weeks  on  the 
basis  of  CO  basin  averages,  and  performing 
the  analysis  separately  upon  each  quartlle. 
The  same  approach  could  have  been  used  on 
a  daily  basis  but  the  small  frequency  ot 
admissions  for  myocardial  infarctions  daily 
in  the  "low"  area  makes  this  impractical. 

An  example  of  the  sign  test  used  in  the 
temporo-spatial  model  Is  shown  In  Table  IV 
In  the  52  weeks  during  1958,  there  were  35 
occasions  in  which  "high"  area  hospitals  had 
a  greater  "admission  case  fatality  rate"  than 
"low"  area  hospitals.  This  result  Is  signifi- 
cant at  the  5";  level,  suggesting  that  some 
factor  operating  in  the  "high"  area  is  asso- 
ciated with  Increased  "admission  case  fatali- 
ty rates ".  When  the  weekly  case  fatality  rates 
(both  "admission"  and  "man  days  at  risk") 
are  further  examined  by  quartiles.  a  signifi- 
cant difference  between  "high"  and  "low" 
area  hospitals  occurs  only  in  the  highest 
quartlle.  This  is  shown  in  Figure  4  for  the 
"admission  case  fatality  rate".  A  Wilcoxon 
matched-pairs  slgned-rank  test  verified  the 
significant  increase  In  both  case  fatality  rates 
In  the  "high"  area.  This  was  noted  in  the 
highest  quartlle  for  the  "admissions  case 
fatality  rate"  and  in  the  highest  two  quar- 
tiles for  the  "man  days  at  risk  case  fatality 
rate".  This  Indicates  that  significant  differ- 
ences in  case  fatality  rates  between  the  two 
areas  are  only  evident  during  periods  of  rel- 
atively increased  CO  pollution  and  suggests 
that  CO  may  be  the  responsible  factor. 

DISCUSSION 

Traditional  approaches  to  the  study  of 
health  effects  associated  with  air  pollution 
have  often  utilized  regression  analysis.  Spur- 
ious or  undetected  associations  may  result 
from  bias  due  to  day  of  week  or  seasonal 
effects  upon  morbidity.  In  an  attempt  U^  deal 
with  these  problems,  we  have  Incorporated  in 
our  analysis  a  temporo-spatial  comparison 
utilizing  a  nonparametric  statistical  tech- 
nique. This  method  also  avoids  to  some  ex- 
tent the  problem  of  auto  correlation  in 
analysis  of  sequences  of  time  intervals  as  well 
as  the  problem  of  whether  or  not  a  time  lag 
should  L*  used  between  the  "cause"  and  the 
"effect"  variable. 

The  division  of  Los  Angeles  County  into 
relatively  "high"  and  "low"  pollution  areas 
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u  baaed  upon  CO  meaauremenU  from  moni- 
toring .taSon.  during  1968  and  U  addition- 
allv   strengthened   by   studies  recording  the 
differenual  pattern  of  eye  lrrtt*tlon  in  areas 
of  LOB  Angeles   Since  differences  In  MI   Cise 
fatality   rates   In   the   relaUvely   "high      and 
•low"  areas  may  be  based  upon  other  factors 
which  characterize  the  populations,  we  have 
examined  our  data  to  see  whether  this  Is  the 
cise    The   age,  male-female  ratio,   and   per- 
centage   of    individuals    having    hospitahza- 
tion    insurance   did   not   differ   between    the 
two   areas    Factors   other  than   these,  efpe- 
clally    socioeconomic    level,    may    be    of    im- 
portance, but  we  are  not  able  to  determine 
this  from  out  data.  A  census  tract  study  car- 
ried out  in  1960  by  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Regional  Planning  Commission  shows  that  a 
greater    proportion     of    individuals    65    and 
older  live  in  the  relatively  "high"  p:>nutlon 
area  of  Los  Angeles  County.  S.nce  this  !s  n  ^t 
reflected  In  the  age  of  individuals  admitted 
to  hospitals  for  M.I.  in  these  two  areas,  we 
do  not  feel  this  factor  is  likely  to  have  anv 
influence  upon  the  occurrence  of  h  gher  m  i. 
case   f.itality   rates  in   the  relatively     high 
pollution  area. 

SUMMARY    AND  C0NCI.US10NS 

To  test  the  hvpothesis  that  during  high 
nerlods  of  carbon  mcnoxlde  pollution.  p?r- 
Bons  with  acute  cardiovascular  accident 
would  be  adversely  alTectt-d.  we  have  studied 
admissions  and  case  fatality  rates  for  pa- 
tients admitted  with  myocardial  infarction 
to    thirty-six   Los    Angeles    hospitals   during 

1958  ^         ^    . 

No  significant  association  was  found  be- 
tween number  of  admissions  for  myccardial 
infarction  and  carbon  monoxide  levels.  Sig- 
nificant correlations  were  obtained  for  myo- 
cardial infarction  case  fatality  rates  with 
carbon  monoxide  on  day  of  admission.  The 
significant  associations  occurred  In  the  area 
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of  the  county  with  higher  carbon  monoxide 
levels  and  during  selected  days  of  the  week. 
These  resulte  could  have  been  due  to  factors 
other  than  carbon  monoxide  exposure  such 
as  hospital  admittance  and  hospital  care 
practices  or  effects  associated  with  time  of 
year  The  results  of  nonparametric  tests  In- 
dicate that  differences  In  "high"  and  '•low- 
area  M.I.  case  fatality  rates  are  only  evident 
during  periods  of  relatively  increased  CO 
pollution. 

At  the  present  time,  our  Interpretation  ol 
these  findings  Is  that  an  association  could 
exist  between  myccard-al  Infarction  case 
fatalitv  rate  and  atmospheric  carbon  mcnox- 
Ide  polutlcn  but  that  additional  studies 
would  be  required  to  draw  any  firm  conclu- 
sK.ns  about  causality. 
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MARINE  RESERVISTS  AID  SANTA 
CLAUS  COLLECTING  CHRISTMAS 
•TOYS  FOR  TOTS- 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OP    PENNSYLV.*NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
V/ednesday,  November  12,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  thousands  of  organi- 
zations across  the  country  who  perform 
a  myrlafi  of  volunteer  services  for  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow  Americans.  There 
is  one  organization  among  these  that  I 
feel  Is  particularly  deserving  of  special 
recognition  at  this  time  of  year  for  its 
monumental  effort  to  make  Christmas  a 
happy  day  for  millions  of  America's  less 
fortunate  youngsters. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Reserves  "Toys  for  Tots"  program. 

Initiated  by  three  marine  officers  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  in  1947,  "Toys  for 
Tots"  has  grown  until  the  present  day 
when  Marine  Reserve  units  are  spear- 
heading toy  drives  in  over  200  cities  in  45 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  our  50  States.  During  more  than  two 
decades  of  operation,  "Toys  for  Tots"  has 
collected  48  million  toys  for  distribution 
to  20  million  children. 

For  the  past  17  years  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Marine  Corps  reservists  In  my  own 
congressional  district  have  been  collect- 
ing, repairing,  and  distributing  toys. 
Last  year  35,000  toys  were  distributed  to 
children  who  might  otherwise  have  had 
a  bleak  Christmas. 

With  Lehigh  Valley  newspapers  pro- 
viding news  space  and  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  providing  air  time  to  help 
publicize  the  toy  collection  program,  over 
100  merchants,  civic  groups,  colleges, 
governmental  agencies,  and  clubs  aided 
the  marines'  effort. 

This  year,  200  reservists  of  Head- 
quarters and  Service  Company,  the  4th 
Service  Battalion,  4th  Marine  Envision, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  of  Freemans- 
burg.  Pa.,  plan  to  collect  over  50.000  toys. 
The  collection  begins  today  and  will  con- 
tinue through  December  17  under  the 
direction  of  Capt.  George  B.  Hanily. 
commanding  officer. 

This  Is  a  fine  program  deserving  of 
broad  community  support  everywhere 
and  I  congratulate  the  Marine  Corps 
reservists  for  making  each  Christmas  so 
very  bright  for  so  many  unfortunate 
children. 
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peace  now.  If  you  doubt  thla  we  suggest  you 
try  a  plebiscite  on  the  question  of  with- 
drawal. 

Respectfully, 

RITA  and  Theodore  Bikel. 


A  TELEGRAM  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the 
President  is  receiving  many  telegrams 
and  letters  on  the  subject  of  his  recent 
speech.  He  may  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  all  of  that  mail  and  it  may  be 
that  his  staff  likewise  is  overburdened.  I 
suspect,  however,  that  the  President  and 
his  staff  read  the  Concrbssional  Record 
and  I  thought  that  one  telegram  which 
was  sent  to  him  and  which  may  still  lie 
on  his  desk  unread,  might,  if  reported  in 
this  Record,  be  seen  either  by  him  or  a 
member  of  his  staff.  That  telegram,  a 
copy  of  which  follows,  states  a  point  of 
view  with  which  I  concur: 

New  York  Crrr. 
November  4,  1969. 
Richard  M,  Nixon, 
Wlitte  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr,  President:  We  had  expected  your  ad- 
dress List  night  to  oRer  some  hope  that  at 
last  the  disastrous  course  taken  by  your  pred- 
ece.ssor.  which  also  was  so  sadly  unfortu- 
nate for  him,  personally,  would  be  reversed. 

Such  was  not  the  case.  We  were  In  fact 
served  more  of  the  same  stale  explanations, 
excuses  and  historical  inaccuracies. 

Your  mandate  was  and  Is  for  peace,  to  get 
us  out  of  this  loathsome,  debilitating  war 
.  .  .  not  to  attempt  to  save  the  last  shreds 
of  tarnished  honor.  The  Inference  that  all 
dissent  be  labelled  Irresfxjnsible  or  disloyal 
we  found  frightening  carrying  as  it  did  the 
foreboding  of  repressive  measures  to  come. 

It  also  suggests  that  you  have  followed  the 
pattern  of  Insulation  from  the  people  started 
by  Mr,  Johnson.  Mr  ''resident,  your  silent 
majority  is  finding  its  voice  and  it  calls  for 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  COMPUTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Noi^ember  12,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Modem  Data  magazine 
carried  an  article  concerning  "Congress 
and  the  Computer." 

Washington  Editor  Harold  Semling  has 
shown  a  grasp  of  the  "information  prob- 
lem "  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  the  great  need 
for  modem  management  tools  and  tech- 
niques to  help  solve  it. 

I  include  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Congress   and   the    Computer 

Congress  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  it 
Joins  the  computer  age,  but  there  are  signs 
that  it  is  making  progress  in  this  direction 

Greater  access  to  information,  principally 
through  the  application  of  modern  informa- 
tion technology  to  the  tasks  of  Congress,  is 
readily  available.  Only  recently,  however,  has 
Congress  started  to  become  concerned  about 
the  pKDsslbilitles  of  bringing  this  technology 
to  bear  on  its  legislative  and  other  respon- 
sibilities, and  to  take  steps  toward  utilizlnt; 
the  new  instruments  and  techniques  o(  daui 
processing. 

Increased  demands  on  the  Congress  have 
been  brought  about  by  rapid  economic,  tech- 
nological, and  population  pressures.  Its  work- 
load has  been  drastically  increased  in  recent 
years.  In  a  recent  Congress,  for  example,  out 
of  26.566  measures  Introduced,  4.016  were 
passed. 

Congressman  William  S.  Moorhead  told  a 
recent  conference  of  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association  that  this  growing  role  of 
the  Congress  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  present  problem  facing  it  is  "not  one  of 
too  little  Information,  but  too  much."  The  big 
problem,  he  explains,  is  "to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  significant  fact  and  the  incon- 
sequential detail," 

Congress  is  slow  to  adapt  modern  man- 
agement methods.  In  1966  there  were  no 
computer  activities  in  Congress  except  or 
one  small  payroll  unit  In  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Now  there  are  a  few  more  data  process- 
ing systems  at  work  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  the 
legislative  branch  is  still  far  behind  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  the  use  of  modern  data 
systems.  Congressman  Moorhead  is  greatly 
concerned  about  this  situation.  He  believes 
that  this  lack  of  use  has  "Jeopardized  the 
balance  which  Congress  must  maintain  be- 
tween it  and  the  executive."  and  that  im- 
balance could  be  corrected  by  increased  In- 
stallation of  computerized  systems  by  the 
Legislative  branch. 

One  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  use  of 
computers  by  Congress  is  Rep.  Jack  Brooks 
(D,,  Tex,).  Chairman  of  the  Government  Ac- 
tivities Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  "The  state  of  the 
art  in  data  processing  and  information  han- 
dling has  developed  to  the  point  where  it 
can  be  of  material  assistance  to  the  Con- 
gress in  coping  with  the  constantly  increas- 
ing complexity  and  volume  of  data  Inherent 
in  the  legislative  process.  The  lime  has  come 
for  us  to  make  full  use  of  these  new  capabil- 
ities. In  Congress  every  day,"  Rep.  Brooks 
explains,  "we  witness  increasingly  serious 
symptoms  of  the  inadequacies  of  traditional 
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information    handling    techniques    to    meet 

^".TdVtan-e^nr-ero  provide  u^ 
only  a  S^clncrease  In  efHclency  In  handling 
budget  aAd  appropriation  matters,  the  say- 
mgs^un^r   pre'sent   budgetary   levels   would 
exceed  $4  billion  annually," 


LECISLATrVE    LAC 

•ifs  Ume  the  United  SWtes  Congress  Joined 
th.  20th  century,"  according  to  Congress- 
the  20th   century^^  (D-Fla).  "The  mas- 

^r  v^'omme  Of  mformauo^n  ind  sUtist^s 
Which  crstantly  accompanies  maUers  ^^^ 
Tore  the  Congress  and  Its  committees  cannot 
pZmy  be  accorded  the  time  and  study  re- 
q^red  for  the  members  to  understand  fully 
and  ^ct    upon    them    Intelligently. 

AS  Tn  ex^ple.  Congressman  F^scell  cited 
the^'flfty-one  federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies employing  approximately  one  million 
neople^d  expending  sums  in  excess  of  $160 
Sn  TnnuZr  that  -"^^  ».«  prov Wed  for 

-nta^fn  ri^^^k'^ar^  ^£^1 

sro^f=r^^ir-s^^r^£ 

-rcosTr^y^^^Tor^atfonVr^^^^^^^^^^ 

federal  agency  Immedltately  ^^'^^f  >^^     .^^ 
Congressman  Fascell  points  up  a  paradox. 
■•T^e  federal  government  Is  the  world  s  larg- 
esTuser  of  computers,  with  more  than  4^000 
compuLr  systems.  Yet  the  legislative  branch 
whTc^h    from   a   decision-making    ^^^fPf J^' 
nrobably  has  the  most  complex  and  difficult 
role  of  any  of  the  branches  of  government. 
l°=   not   kent  un  With  these  advancements, 
only  in  recent  m'onths  has  the  House  of  Rep- 
re^ntatlves  applied  computer  techniques  to 
Buch  mundane  operations  as  payroll  and  in 
venw^    NO  facet  of  our  legislative  responsl- 
biluTes'ls  supported  by  an  adequate  flow  o^ 
accurate     up-to-date    information    such    as 
can  Le  obtained  through  the  application  of 
these  techniques. 

■■The  design  of  efficient  computer  systerns 
Ki  a  costly  and  time-consuming  process^LX 
ploltaton  Of  these  techniques  by  the  Con- 
gress will  take  many  years.  We  cannot  afford 
to  delay  any  longer  In  establishing  an  ef- 
ficient Management  system  to  alowjor  the 
fullest  aopllcatlon  of  computers  to  assist  us 
n  meeung  the  growing  responsibilities  we 
r^avrto  the  American  people."  according  to 
the  Florida  Democrat, 

Equipped  with  EDP  and  the  staff  to  em- 
nloy  It  Rep.  John  Brademas  (D.  Ind.)  be- 
lieves "Congress  will  be  able  far  more  ef- 
fecuvely  to  tackle  thorny  public  PO»=y  P^^^" 
lems  in  defense  and  space,  transportation 
h^lth  and  education,  pollution  control,  and 
urb^  rejuvenation."  The  Posslbiutles  «: 
using  EDP  to  support  Congress  seems  to  him 
"almost  unlimited," 

Coneressman   Brademas   asks   If   Congress 
win     'fontinue    to   deny    it^lf   the   txxils   o 
modern  Information  technology  and  permit 
??!«  executive  virtually  to  monopolize  access 
to  such  capability?" 

The  stakes  are  immense.  Rep,  frademas 
warns,  and  'If  Congress  falls  to  create  its  o^n 
information  analysis  and  retrieval  capacity 
or  to  assure  Itself  adequate  access  to  the  data 
machinery  of  the  executive  and  the  private 
^ctor  congress  will  ultimately  destroy  Us 
power  both  to  create  policy  and  to  oversee 
the  executive." 

congress  Is  far  behind  the  executive  In  Its 
utilization  of  EDP.  "The  current  disparity 
m  computer  usage  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  both  symbolizes  and 
helps  explain  at  least  some  of  the  advantages 
Which  the  executive  now  enjoys  over  Congress 
in  both  generating  and  supervising  PO»cy. 
Rep  Brademas  believes.  He  points  out  that 
the  executive  currently  uses  over  4600  com- 
puters while  Congress,  as  of  January,  had 
only  three  EDP  facilities. 

congress  Is  also  behind  several  state  leg- 
islatures in  the  development  of  fairly  sophls- 
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tlcated   computer   systems    (e.g.,  New  York. 
Penn    Texas  North  Carolina,  and  Florida) . 

The  areas  in  which  Congress  might  apply 
EDP    include:    determining    the    status    of 
lending    legislation,    obtaining    Information 
about  the  activity  of  lobbyists,  directly  ac- 
ceimg   legislative   files,  searching   legal   In- 
fomiauon  and  literature,  developing  an  au- 
tomated index  and  catalog  of  C°ngresslona 
documents,  and  maintaining  the  Payroll  ac 
counts    of    congressional    employees.    Each 
chamber    of    Congress,    as    an    entity,    couia 
use  EDP  for  obtaining  information  on  Issues 
up  for  a  vote,  analyzing  post-vote  Informa- 
Uon   and  electronic  (remote)  voting  by  Con- 
gressmen, congressional  committees  of  sub- 
lor^i^ttees  could  use  It  to  schedule  mee^- 
ines   and  hearings,   print   histories   of   com- 
ml'tte^  actfon.  u,^ate  committee  files,  «>llect 
mformation  on  Federal  contract  awards,  and 
gathe?  statistics  and  ^formation  on  appro- 
nrlatlons.  Individual  congressmen  could  use 
U  to  compare  constituent  Information,  re- 
ply to  correspondence,  and  aid  them  in  se- 
lectlng  their  reading. 

Congressman  Brademas  sees  a  further  sys- 
tem m  Congress  which  would  provide: 

Leaislatii-e  research  reports  transmnted 
from    the  Library  of  Congress  to  members 

"%Zdules  of  committee  """V;^^^  °"^ 
hearings  automatically  printed  o^ /'"^'V^^  °" 
screens  in  committee  rooms  and   members' 

status  information  on  all  federal  contracts. 

A  full  index  of  all  information  on  filetn 
the  executive  branch's  data  banks,  uhich 
could  be  tapped  by  Congress. 

Detailed  analyses  and  background  on  the 
Presidents  budget  proposals  (note  almost 
totally  lacking) .  „„„„ 

A  resolution  passed  by  the  H°"««  D«="^°; 
cratlc  caucus  in  February  called  on  all  House 
Democrats  to  support  the  use  of  computers 
in  Congress. 

PRESENT    FACILrrlES 

There  are  only  a  few  computers  now  serv- 
ing congress.  The  largest  computer  s  located 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  as  part  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  and  serves  both 
the  House  and  Senate.  It  P^-ovldes  every  Con- 
gres"onal  office  twice  monthly  with  a  Digest 
of  Public  Bills,"  including  synoptic  and 
status  information  on  all  h'Us  and  resolu- 
tions in  both  chambers.  Each  "^onth  t 
prints  a  ■■Legislative  Status  Report^  on  two 
hundred  bills  and  generates  selected  bibli- 
ographical information  which  Congressional 
officers  can  request.  „„„eo 

A  smaller  computer  Is  used  by  the  House 
for  payroll  purposes. 

In  mid-February,  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  Instigated  a  computer- 
ized  system  for  keeping  track  of  legislation 
within  us  jurisdiction.  The  Committee  In- 
stalled in  us  office  an  IBM  2741  communlca- 
Uons  terminal  connected  to  a  legislative 
memory  bank  In  the  Llbran'  of  Cong-ess.  The 
?^me  type  of  system.  Congressman  Benjamin 
R^lack^lurn  (R.Ga.)  suggests,  could  be  used 
for  committee  hearings  and  reports.  He  has 
proposed  legislation  which  would  squire  all 
legislative  reports  and  hearings  over  25  pages 
in  length  to  be  indexed. 

About  two  years  ago.  House  Clerk  William 
Pat  Jennings  obUlned  approval  from  the 
House  Administration  Committee  to  install 
?he  first  computer  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives This  machine,  an  NCR-500  is 
pre  ently  being  used  In  the  Rayburn  Office 
BuUdlng  to  maintain  the  payroll  account^ 
of  7000  congressional  employees  and  control 
an  inventory  of  more  than  50.000  Iterns  of 
nrooerty  An  NCR-100  was  recently  added  to 
?he  system,  and  additional  applications  are 
under  study. 

FUTURE    PLANS 

Since  becoming  clerk  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Jennings  has  suggested  several  areas  he  be- 
lieves    could    benefit    by    computerization. 
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Among  the  most  Important  applications  he 
h^s  asked  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee to  consider  are  (1)  a  computerized 
rddreLlng  service.  (2)  an  electronic  voting 
systet^  and  (3)  an  information  retrieval 
system. 

computerized  addressing  service 
A  centrally-located,  high-speed,  selective 
addressing  service  would  save  clerical  time 
and  provide  additional  space  In  offices  by 
eliminating  addressing  machines  and  cab- 
mets,  A  similar  system  is  presently  being  used 
bv  the  Senate  and  about  one-third  of  the 
Senators'  addresses  have  been  already  con- 
verted to  magnetic  tape. 

Electronic  voting  systems 
The  office  of  the  House  Clerk  has  for  over 
a  vear  been  conducting  research  on  the  aufo- 
mated    approach   to   member   voting   in    the 
House  Chamber.  ,.      „       _  «„„, 

■■Voting  electronically  on  the  House  floor 
Is  a  delicate,  highly-sensitive  thing,  and 
should  be  looked  at  completely  and  care- 
fully ■  Mr,  Jennings  said.  "A  modern  system 
should  be  installed  which  will  be  capable  of 
nroviding  functions  beyond  electronic  voting 
as  new  technological  developments  occur 
In  addition,  it  should  provide  optimum 
rellabihly  and  slmplicUy  of  operation,  and 
conform  to  the  aesthetic  and  traditional  en- 
vironment of  the  Chamber. 

A  basic  system  would  require  individual 
voting  stations  for  each  member,  a  full  dis- 
nlav  board  containing  all  names,  a  projector 
and  screen  for  displaying  statistical  data  and 
amendments,  and  a  CRT  InP"*-  console  for 
the  Clerk,  Satellite  CRTs  placed  In  the  of- 
fices of  the  Speaker,  the  Majority  and  Minor- 
ity Leaders,  the  Whips,  the  Parliamentarian, 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  would  allow  them 
to  follow  closely  all  actlvUies  on  the  floor 
from  their  offices.  The  Clerk  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  monitoring  the  condition  of 
the  svstem.  . 

Mr!  Jennings  believes  that  if  the  aPPj^ach 
is    feasible,    a   small   pilot   system   could    be 
built  and  demonstrated  to  the  House  Admln- 
Lstration  Committee  within  nine  months. 
Information  retrieval  system 
Mr     Jennings    believes    Congress    should 
have  some  wav  to  access  mformation  related 
to  the  status  of  legislation,  committees,  the 
budget,  federal  agencies,  and  other  pertinent 
subject  areas  quickly,  easily   and  accurately^ 
Because   "the  complexity,  size,  and  cost   of 
such  a  system  Is  such  that  very  careful  study 
and  planning  is  necessary  for  its  Proper  and 
most  expeditious  implementation.    Mr.  Jen- 
nines  recommends  that  a  pilot  system  of  up 
To  3^  terminals   (CRT  with  keyboard )   using 
the  data  categories  of  the  demonstration  be 
installed  at  key  locations  in  the  House^The 
terminals  in  the  pilot  system  could  be  pe- 
ripherals of  the  computer  recommended  for 
centralized  addressing. 

Information  retrieval  systems  of  the  type 
proposed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  are  ex- 
uemely  complex,  and  Mr,  Jennings  is  aware 
of  this  fact.  He  therefore  recommends  that, 
in  view  of  the  need  for  the  system,  an  inde- 
pendent consulting  group  be  called  in  while 
other  work  is  progressing.  He  does  not  think 
cSess  can  Tfford  delaying  the  system  any 
longer  than  absolutely  necessary:     In  order 
to  meet  the  increased  technical  coniplexlty 
and  volume  of  Congressional  legislation,  the 
congress  must  have  dependable  mformat^n 
which   is  readily   available  to   assist   In   the 
decision-making     process,"     M^-^  J^'^^'^f^ 
states    "We  have  for  sometime  been   faced 
with  a  rapidly-growing  data  gap-one  which 
must  andean  le  closed  by  the  use  of  auto- 
matic  data  processing. 

EFFORTS     AND     EFFECTS 

For  a  number  of  years.  Congress  ha*  been 
considering  various  ways  It  might  modernize 
l«eu  The'net  effect  of  these  stud'es  how- 
ever  has  been  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
effort  expended.  After  a  17-month  study,  a 
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Joint  Commltte«  on  Congressional  Reorga- 
nization suggested  legislation  which  passed 
the  Senate  In  1967  only  to  die  In  the  House. 

Since  a  key  provision  of  moet  proposed 
Congressional  reform  legislation  Involves  the 
use  of  EDP  by  the  General  Accounting  OCBce 
and  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  the 
major  obstacle  has  not  been  the  EDP  provi- 
sions, but  the  effect  new  legislation  might 
have  on  established  seniority. 

A  bill  sfHsnsored  toy  Rep.  Jack  Brooks  and 
seven  other  Representatives  and  approved  by 
the  House  attempts  to  overcome  some  of 
these  obstacles.  The  bill  (HR.  10791),  which 
would  provide  Congress  with  an  eBBcient  in- 
formation system,  clearly  states  that  the  pro- 
posed system  will  not  alter  the  Jurisdiction 
of  authority  of  any  committee  or  any  other 
Congressional  unit. 

The  bill  would  delegate  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  (the  General 
Accounting  Office)  the  authority  to  provide 
and  coordinate  electronic  data  processing 
usage  In  Congress.  Three  responsibilities 
would  be  gflven  to  the  Comptroller  General: 

( 1 )  He  would  be  charged  with  cooperating 
With  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  compatible  data  system  to 
support  the  budged  and  appropriations  cycle 
and  seeing  to  It  that  any  system  developed 
by  the  executive  branch  also  met  the  needs 
of  Congress. 

(2)  He.  would  be  required  to  extend  the 
basic  concepts  of  compatibility  to  any  other 
data  processing  system  developed  for  the 
purpose  of  processing  legislative  data. 

(3)  He  would  coordinate  the  general  man- 
agenient  of  computers  in  the  legislative 
branch  to  assure  their  effective  and  efficient 
use. 

CAP.\BIHTT    AND    COMPATlBlLrrT 

During  a  one-day  hearing  on  April  23  to 
discuss  the  coordinated  use  of  computers  in 
Congress,  Deputy  Budget  Director  Philip  A. 
Hughes  said  that  "Modern  Information  sys- 
tems and  computers  play  a  vital  role  in  In- 
suring effective  handling  and  analysis  of  In- 
formation, not  only  within  the  respective 
branches  of  government,  but  In  the  con- 
tinuous communication  and  dialogue  which 
takes  place  between  them  at  all  levels." 

By  the  middle  of  the  1970's.  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  hopes  to  have  a  fully  oompre- 
benslve  management  Information  system  to 
support  legislative  and  executive  decision 
making.  Present  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  are  aimed,  broadly  speaking,  at  im- 
proving the  usetfulnesfi  of  federal  program 
and  budget  Information.  Information  .sys- 
tems, and  Informntlon  management  concepts. 

In  September  1968.  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Issued  BOB  Circular  A-90,  Coop- 
erating with  State  and  Local  Governments  to 
Coordinate  and  Improve  Information  Sys- 
tems." This  circular  was  designed  to  assist 
state  and  local  governments  to  develop  com- 
patible InformaUon  systenvs.  Mr.  Hughes 
stated  that  this  was  typical  of  the  govern- 
ment's efforts  to  eliminate  the  Incompati- 
bilities presently  handicapping  the  exchange 
of  data. 

A    'LEAR    NKED 

Robert  L.  Chartrand.  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congreea, 
has  prepared  a  number  of  studies  for  Con- 
gress on  the  use  of  modern  data  technology 
to  solve  Its  problems.  In  one  of  them.  Mr. 
Chartrand  concludes  that  "the  ultimate  ef- 
fect of  providing  Congress  with  a  sophisti- 
cated, computer-oriented  Information  sys- 
tem defies  foretelling  by  even  the  most  ex- 
perienced expert.  No  such  development  could 
occur  without  an  impact  that  would  be  dis- 
cernible within  Congress  and  throughout  the 
entire  nation.  Each  Congressional  element 
may  undergo  subtle  changes  In  thinking  and 
mode  of  operation." 

It  Is  clear  that  It  Is  time  to  bring  Congress 
Into  the  computer  age. 
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ARE  VIOLATIONS  OP  DISTRICT  PTRE 
AND  ZONING  REGULATIONS  TO 
BE  ALLOWED? 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VISGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  whether  officials  of  at  least  two 
area  universities  and  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  are  going  to  per- 
mit violation  of  District  of  Columbia 
fire  and  zoning  regulations  during  the 
coming  so-called  moratorium. 

Local  press  reports  strongly  suggest 
that  officials  of  the  American  University 
and  of  George  Washington  University 
are  going  to  "look  the  other  way"  when 
outsiders  move  into  their  university 
buildings,  Including  dormitories,  to 
sleep  and  to  proselytize  the  students  on 
behalf  of  those  seeking  the  defeat  of 
the  United  States. 

The  front  page  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity students'  newspaper  for  Novem- 
ber 7  is  primarily  devoted  to  honoring 
the  52d  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
overthrow  of  democracy  In  Russia  and 
vlctorj'  for  communism. 

Inside,  on  page  4,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Student  Mobilization  Committee  is 
quoted  as  saying,  to  quote  the  news- 
paper: "That  he  had  talked  with  various 
administrators" — of  the  university — 
"and  they  had  said  that  if  a  building 
was  used  at  the  time  of  the  march  with- 
out formal  permission,  there  was  not 
very  much  the  university  could  do  about 
it." 

On  page  5,  the  vice  president  of  the 
AU  Student  Association  Is  quoted  di- 
rectly as  saying : 

Come  Moratorium  day,  the  University  will 
close  Its  eyes  to  people  and  will  permit  peo- 
ple in  an  orderly  way  to  move  into  various 
fi-cllltles  on  campus. 

He  warned  against  premature  moves. 
For  the  record,  on  page  4,  the  news- 
paper quotes  the  university  facilities  re- 
view t)oard  as  rejecting  a  wholesale, 
overt  turnover  of  facilities  to  the  out- 
siders, stating: 

The  Unlversltj  cannot  assume  risks  aris- 
ing from  obvious  considerations  for  fire  pre- 
vention, health,  sanitation,  safety  and  per- 
sonal security  which  directly  affect  the  mem- 
bers of  the  University  Community. 

But  the  board  did  grant  use  of  one 
major  building,  the  new  lecture  hall, 
for  all-nisht  "meetings"  November  14 
and  15.  And  the  newspaper  adds: 

SMC  leaders  .   .  .  said  they  would  not  be 

surprised   if  most  of   those  participating  In 

the  rally   happen  to   fall   asleep  during   the 
proceedings. 

This  certainly  raises  the  question  as 
to  whether  university  officials  do  indeed 
plan  permissiveness  toward  overt  plans 
to  violate  fire  prevention  and  health  reg- 
ulations. 

Meanwiiile,  as  to  George  Washington 
University,  its  president,  Lloyd  Elliott  is 
reported  to  have  said  on  the  one  hand 
that  it  is  against  zoning  laws  to  house 
people  in  nonietiidence  buildings   while 
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on  the  other  hand  he  haa  given  permis- 
sion for  use  of  some  buildings  recently 
purchased  by  GW  from  the  American 
University  in  the  GW  area.  The  AU 
newspaper,  on  page  13,  states  that  SMC 
leaders  told  President  Elliott  that  "their 
national  headquarters"  had  been  in- 
formed by  the  District  of  Columbia  Zon- 
ing Commission  that  it  was  not  against 
District  of  Columbia  zoning  laws  to  house 
people  in  nonresldence  buildings.  Tlie 
paper  continues: 

"Elliott  replied  to  this  saying  if  the  SMC 
could  supply  him  with  a  written  statement 
from  the  zoning  commission  that  It  was 
legal,  he  would  reconsider  his  statement"  de- 
nying some  SMC  requests. 

All  this  raises  questions  as  to  whether 
university  and  city  olBcials  should  en- 
courage such  permissiveness  and,  in  ef- 
fect, tacitly  encourage  acceleration  of 
demands  which  can  only  lead  to  mob  ac- 
tion and  disruption  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Maryland  University,  meanwhile,  re- 
ix)itedly  is  going  to  permit  guests  in 
dormitory  rooms  for  the  regular  $4  fee. 
I  wonder  if  fire  regulations  will  be  en- 
forced. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHT7SrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  November  12,  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley)  Introduced 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  that  "the  substantial  reductions 
In  U.S.  ground  combat  forces  in  Vietnam 
already  directed  are  In  the  national  in- 
terest and  that  the  President  be  sup- 
ported in  his  expressed  determination  to 
withdraw  our  remaining  such  forces  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date." 

I  was  pleased  to  become  one  of  the 
well  over  100  Members  of  the  House  who 
cosponsored  that  resolution.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  cosponsored  resolutions 
relating  to  Vietnam,  with  the  broadest 
support,  introduced  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

In  response  to  the  introduction  of  his 
resolution.  Mr.  Findley  received  a  most 
warm  and  appreciative  letter  from  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  Presidenf.s 
letter  to  Congressman  Findley  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 

The  White  House. 
Waalangton,  October  30.  1969. 
Hon    Pail   Findley. 
House  of  ReTpr^Mentatives, 
Washington,  D'f. 

Deab  PAwf:  I  would  like  to  express  my 
thanks  ta-'you  for  your  role  In  the  Introduc- 
tion of^he  House  Resolution  concerning  my 
scheduling  of  troop  withdrawals  from  Viet- 
nam. This  legislative  action  Is  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Also,  please  convey  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  the  students  at  Qulncy  College  for 
their  petition  In  support  of  my  efforts  to 
bring  the  hostilities  In  Vietnam  to  an  honor- 
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able  conclusion.  This  undertaking  on  the  part 
of   the  students  Is  most  heartwarming  and 
their  sincere  statement  is  most  meaningful. 
With  warm  regard. 

Sincerely,  ^  ^^ 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  ACTION  ON 
FUNDING  OF  THE  CLEAN  WATER 
RESTORATION  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 
Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  vigorous  campaign  launched 
by  our  group  of  seven  Congressmen  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  came  withm  two 
votes  of  our  goal— appropriating  the  full 
$1  billion  for  water  pollution  abatement. 
The  $600  million  finally  appropriated  by 
the  House  was  labeled  a  "realistic  fig- 
ure." the  only  one  the  FWPCA  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  handle. 

Now  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  reported  out  their  bill  call- 
ing for  the  full  $1  billion.  Of  course,  we 
are  delighted  and  applaud  their  action 
Wliile  the  House  vote  was  a  significant 
step  forward— for  finally  we  have  broken 
through  the  $200  million  level  of  appro- 
priations where  water  pollution  control 
has  stagnated  in  recent  years— the  Sen- 
ate committee  was  far  more  "reasonable 
when  we  consider  the  awesome  backlog 
of  unmet  needs  facing  the  Nation's  wa- 
ter pollution  control  program. 

Unquestionably,  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  has  taken  a  coura- 
geous positive  stand  on  the  issue  of  clean 
water  and  has  acknowledged  that  it  is 
not  a'  luxury— it  is  a  necessity,  one  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore.  Now  let 
us  hope  that  our  House  conferees  will 
support  the  Senate  action  and  vote  m  the 
joint  conference  committee  for  the  funds 
promised  3  years  ago;  $1  billion. 

An  editorial  in  today's  Washington 
Post  eloquently  and  succinctly  expresses 
my  feelings,  and  those  of  everyone  who 
joined  in  the  full  funding  fight.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Thk  PoLLirrioN  Crisis 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
once  more  raised  the  clean-water  Issue  in  very 
pointed  fashion.  Its  call  for  $1  billion  in  the 
form  of  matching  grants  to  the  states  for 
water-treatment  plants  is  in  line  with  the 
demands  of  many  civic,  political  and  con- 
servation groups  that  are  alarmed  bv  tne 
deterioration  in  our  environment.  If  the  ben- 
ate  looks  at  the  problem  as  carefully  as  Its 
committee  has  done,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  could  reach  a  different  conclusion. 

No  one  seems  to  question  the  need  for  at 
least  $1  billion  for  clean  water  this  year.  That 
goal  was  set  in  1966  when  Congress  passed 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act.  But  the 
government  has  been  long  on  promises  and 
short  on  performance.  Last  year  Congress  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  $700  million  for 
treatment-facility  grants  but  appropriated 
only  $214  million.  The  same  figure  was  kept 
in  both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  budgets  for 
fiscal  1970,  but  the  present  administra- 
tion is  said  to  have  offered  a  compromise  fig- 
ure of  $750  million  when  the  demand  for  ap- 
propriation of  the  entire  sum  authorized  was 
being  pushed  in  the  House. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tl-bllllon-for- 
clean-water  proposal  failed  by  only  two  votes 
In  the  House,  It  Is  difficult  to  explain  the  final 
acceptance  In  that  body  of  a  compronUse  fig- 
ure of  $600  million.  If  the  Senate  now  takes  a 
strong  and  positive  stand  for  rescuing  the 
country's  rivers  and  lakes  from  their  man- 
made  filth,  the  chance  of  finding  the  two 
extra  votes  needed  In  the  House  would  seem 
to  be  excellent. 

Congress  must  be  mindful  of  course,  of  ex- 
cessive spending  in  this  era  of  inflation.  But 
the  issue  in  this  instance  is  not  so  much 
whether  the  country  can  afford  $1  billion  for 
clean  water  as  11  ih  whether  we  can  afford 
continued  inaction  in  the  face  of  progressive 
pollution  (f  our  environment.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  voting  a  luxury  which  the  coun- 
try cannot  afford  It  is  a  question  of  re- 
claiming an  asset  which  the  country  once 
had  and  has  now  lost  from  neglect. 
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DRONES  SET  NEW  RECORD:  BOOST 
SAVINGS  IN  FLIGHT  TRAINING 


THIS  IS  WHERE  IT  HAPPENS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1969 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  monu- 
mental costs  of  maintaining  a  superior 
posture  of  national  defense  in  this  coun- 
try are  sometimes  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  most  taxpayers.  On  occasion, 
this  causes  the  taxpayer  to  wonder  what 
is  being  done  by  the  military  to  reduce  or 
minimize  expenditures,  and  to  inform  the 
public  of  their  efforts. 

It  is  particularly  refreshing  to  me  to 
witness  cost-consciousness  within  the 
military  community.  It  commands  my 
strongest  praise  and  encouragement,  and 
I  am  sure  yours  as  well,  when  economics 
are  made  apparent. 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1969 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  Member  in  this  body  who  ques- 
tions the  statement,  "This  is  where  it 
happens."  We  know  the  time  and  elTort 
that  each  of  our  colleagues  puts  into 
the  job  of  being  a  Congressman. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  all  of  you 
a  television  commentary  that  is  direct 
and  to  the  point.  Dick  Tobias,  director  of 
broadcast  services  for  Darcy  Communi- 
cations in  Rochester.  N.Y..  presented  the 
commentary  on  WOKR-TV,  October  30, 
upon  his  retiu-n  from  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington. 

He   had   met   with   me   and   my   col- 
leagues: Mr.  CoNABLE,  the  minority  leader 
(Mr.  Ford),  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways     and     Means     Committee     iMr. 
Mills)  .  I  am  sure  you  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing comments  a  pleasure  and  join  me 
in  expressing  appreciation  to  Mr.  Tobias: 
Viewpoint  Wrrn  Dick  Tobias 
This  probably  Isn't  very  important  to  any- 
one  But.  from  a  selfish  point  of  view.  I  want 
to  record  it.  I  watched  our  Congress  in  action 
vesterday  ...  for  a  while,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Congressmen  Horton  and  Conable,  I 
sat"  above  our  Congress  as  they  debated  the 
issues  great  and  small.  Later  in  the  day  we 
met  with  a  couple  of  Americas  best  known 
leaders  and  were  invited  to  the  White  House 
for    a    chat    with    the    director    of    the    U.S. 
Budget.  All  told,  we  weren't  in  Washington 
more  than  a  very  few  hours  ...  a  city  I  have 
known    since    childhood.    Nonetheless,    it    is 
refreshing  and  important  to  go  back  on  oc- 
casion.   Because,    as    commentators    we    of- 
ten  ..   .  we  frequently,  criticize  the  action 
and  the  inaction   of   Congress.  A  sharp  re- 
minder reminded   me  of   all   of   this  at  the 
Capitol    todav.    I    stood    with    Congressman 
Gerald  Ford  "just  off  the  floor  of  the  House 
as  the  Hub-Bub  of  legislative  activity  whirl- 
winded    by    us.    The    Congressman    said    to 
me         "I  suspect  vou  as  a  commentator  have 
had  at  us  frequently  .  .  .  which  is  right  and 
proper.  But  may  I  remind  you       .      this  is 
where  It  happens  .  .  .  this  Is  where  just  a  few 
hundred  of  us  are  responsible  for  the  wel- 
fare of  millions.  And  as  of  this  moment,  no 
one  has  Invented  a  better  system."  I  agree 
completely  ...  a  frequent  trip  to  Washington 
is  an   excellent  reminder  of   how  lucky   we 
really  are. 


TYNDALL    EXAMPLE    CITED 

I  wish  to  bring  one  example  to  your 
attention,  one  which  reflects  not  only  a 
cost -effectiveness  objective  but.  in  re- 
turn, has  helped  develop  a  new  level  of 
professionalism  for  those  involved. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force,  Air  Defense 
Weapons  Center  at  Panama  City.  Fla.. 
recently  issued  a  news  report  concerning 
the  use  of  jet-powered  aerial  target  sys- 
tems which  simulate  hostile  aircraft. 
These  remote-controlled  targets  are  used 
in  weapons  development,  evaluation  and 
training  programs  over  a  Gulf  of  Mexico 
target  range  adjacent  to  the  Tyndall  in- 
stallation. 

TARGET    LIFE    DOUBLED 

These  aerial  targets,  called  Firebees 
and  produced  by  Ryan  Aeronautical  Co. 
of  San  Diego.  Calif.,  have  been  used  at 
Tyndall  for  11  years  as  stand-in  aircraft 
for  the  "enemy."  Experienced  combat 
fighter-interceptor  pilots  claim  there  is 
no  more  realistic  simulation  lor  aerial 
combat. 

In  the  published  report.  Brig.  Gen, 
James  L.  Price  noted  that  the  average 
life  of  a  Flrebee  target  is  15  flights.  He 
estimates  the  target  value,  with  ground 
support  equipment  and  all  accessory 
hardware,  to  be  about  $135,000. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  three  of 
these  Firebee  targets,  which  are  designed 
to  automaticaUy  parachute  themselves 
to  a  recovery  area  after  a  mission,  had 
been  flown  38  times.  This  represents  the 
highest  number  of  flights  by  a  Firebee 
achieved  in  more  than  20  years  of  use  by 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

TAXPAYER    SAVINGS    REALIZED 

This  record  number  of  flights  and  us- 
age the  general  estimated,  saved  tax- 
payers more  than  $630,000  in  replace- 
ment costs. 

He  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  Firebees 
has  been  fired  at  by  fighter-interceptor 
pilots  181  times.  At  the  time  of  his  report, 
the  drone  target  had  attained  31  hours  of 
actual  flight  time. 

The  general's  report  explained  that  a 
varietv  of  electronic  systems  are  carried 
by  the  Firebees  which  score  weapons 
niiss  distances,  eliminating  the  neces- 
sity of  actually  destroying  a  Urget  to 
determine  the  weapons  effectiveness  or 
pilot  skills. 
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FINDS    lUTPORT    HEABTM*1I*0 


Finally,  it  Is  evident  In  this  report  that 
General  Price  reflected  deep  pride  in  the 
achievement  of  his  officers  and  men  in 
effecting  this  cost  savings.  His  first  and 
most  demanding  duty,  as  commander  of 
the  Air  Defense  Weapons  Center.  Is  to 
perfect  In  those  who  use  the  Tyndall 
facilities  a  degree  of  military  profes- 
sionalism that  will  assure  them  success 
in  actual  combat. 

Tyndall's  contributions  toward  this  ob- 
jective have  been  reflected  many  times 
over  in  the  performance  of  cur  men  who 
experienced  air  combat  in  Vietnam. 

Too  few  of  us.  I  fear,  can  share  the 
feeling  of  self-confldence  a  combat  pilot 
must  experience  as  he  engages  the  enemy 
over  hostile  territor>-.  And  the  only  way 
he  can  develop  this  feeling  Is  through 
training  programs  such  as  those  at 
Tyndall. 

APPLAUDS    POSITIVE    ATTITUDES 

It  is  a  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  ap- 
prise you  of  General  Price's  report. 
Through  the  report,  we  are  witnesses  to 
a  source  of  self-confldence  and  security 
which  all  In  our  country  can  share.  Be- 
yond this  critically  important  aspect,  the 
report  pibints  to  «  constant,  compelling 
effort  exerted  by  his  command  to  do  the 
Job  under  stringent  economic  circiun- 
stances. 

I  applaud  this  objective  most  pro- 
foundly, and  believe  I  am  joined  by  my 
colleagues  in  sharing  this  enthusiasm. 

I  append  to  these  remarks  a  copy  of  the 
news  report  as  published  by  the  official 
U.S.  Air  Force  newspaper,  Jet  Scope,  of 
September  17,  1969: 

Three  Ptrebees  9et  New  Record-  38th 

Pl-IQHT    .SURPA.SSES    NaVY    MaHK 

A  new  flight  record  in  remote-controUed 
aerial  targets  was  »«t  In  a  big  way  by  the 
Aerospace  Defense  Command  base  at  Tv'ndall 
AFB  Tuesday  when  three  Ryan  Plrcbees 
soared  Into  the  iiir  at  one  hour  Intervals  on 
the  38th  flight  for  each  .  .  .  breaking  the 
old  record  of  37  fllRhts  by  :v  Jet  drone  target. 

The  Navy'.s  P.-vcifIc  Mls.sUe  Range  at  Port 
Mugvi,  Calif  .  held  the  record  until  the  Air 
Defense  Weapons  Center's   triple  launch. 

The  multl-numbeired  target  missions  flown 
by  these  targets  represent  a  big  dollar  sav- 
ings for  the  US  Air  Force  as  each  target 
c(«ts  in  the  nelghtxirhood  c)f  $135,000.  Or 
figured  another  wuy  .  .  the  three  birds 
have  flown  a  total  of  114  niLssions  represent- 
ing a  cost  of  appniKimately  $300  per  flight. 

The  flrst  recnrd-breaklng  drone  airborne 
from  the  sn'ound  launch  sue  .it  Tyndall  has 
been  nicknamed  Uie  "Red  Phantom"  by 
Aerospace  Defense  C'lmmaiiU  pilots  firing 
their  weapons  at  the  target. 

This  target  hits  been  tired  at  181  tinjes 
over  the  Oiill  il  Mexico  (iring  range  and  h;vs 
acciimulat.ed  31  hours  of  flight  time.  FYom 
launch  to  par.ichulp  recovery,  a  typical  flight 
ranges  up  to  50  niinutes  with  six  to  eight 
attacks  made  by  ADC  aircraft. 

ALL    THtlEE    TABCEIS    WILL    ILY     AO.MN 

All  three  record  setting  Ryan  Firebees  were 
recovered  following  flights  nie.sday  and  will 
return  to  fly  again  for  even  greater  marks. 
Two  of  the  Jet  targets  completed  their  mis- 
sions and  were  llown  back  to  the  land  re- 
covery area.  The  third  went  down  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  w:ls  quickly  retrieved  by 
the  Tyndall  drone  recovery  boat  crews. 

Actually  the  targets  are  augmented  with 
various  systems  which  prevent  direct  hits  by 
the  Air  Forces  heat-seeking  and  radar  con- 
trolled missiles.  Instead.  t.he  broad  range  of 
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electronic  and  mechanical  devices  record 
near-miss  distances  of  weapwns  fired  by  th« 
pilots  from  their  supersonic  Jet  aircraft. 

The  average  life-span  of  Flreb«e  targeU  Is 
15  flights,  according  to  Bill  Sved,  manager  of 
the  Ryan  Aeronautical  Company's  67-man 
support  team  at  Tjndall.  He  noted  that  In- 
frared and  other  electronic  devices  mounted 
on  the  tips  of  Plrebee  wln^  help  lengthen 
the  target  system's  life  span.  Weapons  flred 
at  the  target  diverted  from  the  exhaust  pipe 
as  a  prime  heat  source  by  the  augmentlve 
devices 

Recovery  is  commanded  automatically 
when  a  hit  occurs  in  flight  and  a  .self-con- 
tained parachute  system  lowers  the  wrget  to 
recovery  areas  on  water  or  land 

The  three  record  breaking  drones  have 
been  recovered  and  returned  to  the  hangar 
for  refurbishing  and  flown  repeatedly  more 
than  any  other  target  in  existence.  Sved 
pointed  out.  Such  target  reuse  offers  a  sub- 
stantial savings  to  the  military. 

Ryan  FMrebees  have  been  used  at  Tyndall 
over  a  period  of  11  years  as  prime  targets  for 
Aeroepace  Etefense  Command  and  Tactical 
Air  Command  flghter-lnterceptor  pilots. 

These  fast,  elusive,  high-flying  targets  are 
used  at  Tyndall  to  evaluate  the  efficiency  of 
air-to-alr  ml.s.slles  and  a  pilot's  firing  skill. 
The  targeU  fly  at  more  than  700  mph  at 
50.000  feet  for  more  than  one  hour. 

A  huge  overwater  firing  range  embraces 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  open  water,  ex- 
tending into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  This  makes 
It  Ideal  for  Interceptor  weapons  firing,  be- 
cause the  supersonic  speeds  of  these  Jet  air- 
craft and  the  range  ut  their  missiles  require 
an  ample  safety  margin  to  protect  the  public, 
real  property  and  shipping 

As  the  Flrebec  enters  the  flrlns  range, 
ground  control  Intercept  issues  commands  of 

•  Scramble!"  to  the  waiting  pilots  Snxashlng 
Into  the  air,  the  speeding  Jets  move  in  for 
the  search,  intercept  and  kill  of  the  foreign 

•  Invader." 

Vectored  into  position  as  it  zooms  to  alti- 
tude, the  fighter's  radar  scans  space,  and 
locks  on  the  target  Tlie  pilot  presses  the 
liring  bu'aons  and  waits  for  the  automatic  fir- 
ing as  he  closes  range 

In  a  stream  of  fire  and  .■^moke.  a  deadly 
missile  is  unleashed  at  the  drone — out  of 
sight  and  pushing   the  speed   of  sound. 

As  the  package  of  destruction  homes  In, 
the  target  records  the  missiles  range  and 
transmits  the  data  to  the  ground  scoring 
station,  rhe  target's  electronic  scoring  sys- 
tem permits  the  important  weapons  system 
evaluation.  It  iccurately  records  the  "hit  and 
miss  distance"  of  the  fired  missile.  These  sys- 
tems give  quick  results  of  the  pilot's  effec- 
tiveness In  ■killing  "  the  target. 

Regardless  of  the  final  outcome  of  the  mis- 
sion—kill  or  miss — the  pilot  has  benefited 
The  training  received  Is  stored  in  his  pocket 
of  experience,  ready  to  go  into  action  in- 
stantly upon  the  sound  of  the  klaxton  horn 
that  warns  if  an  air  attack. 
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Roberts  for  his  heroic  actions,  I  wish  to 
honor  his  memory  and  commend  his 
courage  and  valor,  by  placing  In  the 
Record  the  following  article: 

■Vietnam  Wak  Takes  Lite  or  Mr.  Oltvir  Man 
Sgt  James  Roberts  of  Mt.  Oliver  was  killed 
in  action  on  Tuesday,  October  28,  1969.  while 
serving  In  Vietnam  with  the  Army  Infantry 
Sgt.  Roberts,  a  1967  graduate  of  Baldwin 
High  School,  Is  survived  by  his  mother,  Mrs 
Alberta  Roberts  of  Margaret  St  ,  three  sisters 
one  brother.  Grandparents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Henry  Swartz  of  Mt.  Oliver. 


SOT    JAMES  ROBERTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    I'EN.N'SVLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  announce  the  death  of 
another  of  our  brave  fighting  men,  Sgt. 
James  Roberts  of  Mt.  Oliver.  Pa.,  who 
was  killed  in  Vietnam  on  October  28, 
1969. 

We  owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  our  dedicated  serv- 
icemen who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  this 
great   country.   In    tribute   to   Sergeant 


REDUCE   POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN 
COSTS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  November  12.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
have  seen  from  recent  gubernatorial  and 
mayoral  elections  across  the  country,  the 
costs  of  political  campaigns  continue  to 
soar.  It  is  vital,  in  my  view,  that  this 
trend  be  reversed  and  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  give  full  and  careful  consid- 
eration to  a  number  of  proposals  which 
have  been  made  in  recent  weeks. 

In  this  regard,  a  thoughtful  and  per- 
spective analysis  of  the  issue  was  pre- 
sented by  Newton  N.  Minow.  former 
Chairman  of  the  FCC  and  current  chair- 
man of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
Commission  on  Campaign  Costs  In  the 
Electronic  Era.  Mr.  Minow's  analysis  ap- 
peared in  the  November  9  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  I  present  it 
herewith  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Isn't   Choosing   a   President   as   Important 

AS  A  Moon  Shot? 

(By  Newton  N  Mlnow) 

Jack  Gould's  column  of  October  12,  '"Win 
We  All  Have  to  Listen  to  Big  Brother?."  Is 
a  valuable  addition  to  public  debate  on  the 
issue  of  escalating  costs  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision time  for  political  candidates.  His  criti- 
cism of  the  Report  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund  Commission  on  Campaign  Costs 
in  the  Electronic  Era  represents  a  point  <  f 
view  which  our  Commission  anticipated — 
but  I  regret  that  he  did  not  give  any  at- 
tention to  our  arguments  on  the  other  side 

Our  Commission  was  composed  {jf  five  men 
with  widely  different  political  views  and 
backgrounds.  Dean  Burch.  former  Cliairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  w.is 
long  Identified  with  the  campaigns  of  Sena- 
tor Goldwater.  Robert  Price,  former  Deputy 
Mayor  of  New  York  City,  managed  the  Mav- 
oral  campaign  of  John  Lindsay  in  1965. 
Thomas  Corcoran.  .  key  adviser  of  Presldeni 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  has  been  active  in 
Democratic  politics  for  four  decades.  Alex- 
ander Heard.  Chancellor  of  VanderbUt 
University,  is  a  leading  scholar  and  headed 
the  biparti.^an  commission  on  the  question 
of  campaign  finance  appointed  by  PreUleiit 
John  F.  Kennedy.  I  have  been  involved  in 
four  Presidential  campaigns,  most  intimate- 
ly in  the  1952  and  1U56  campaigns  of  Gov. 
Adlal  E,  Stevenson. 

Nevertheless,  the  five  of  us  came  up  with 
unanimous  recommendations  arrived  at  on;y 
after  deliberate  study,  extensive  debate,  and 
subordii.atlon  of  our  own  partisan  positions. 
We  recognise  that  Voters'  Time — our  proposal 
that  all  radio  and  television  stations  in  the 
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country  b«  required  to  carry  some  prime 
time  one-half  hour  broadcasts  simultaneous- 
IV  m  each  time  Eone— Is  a  fundament^ 
change  In  the  way  campaigns  are  now  carried 
on  But  we  beUeve  such  fundamental  change 
is  essential  unless  we  accept  the  Idea  that  a 
c.ndldate's  access  to  the  electorate  should 
depend  upon  his  access  to  big  money. 

The  democratic  process  requires  open 
f,rums  for  poUtlcal  Ideas  and  the  widest 
Dosslble  dissemination  of  informaUon.  As 
Ciould  points  out,  this  can  perhaps  best  be 
i.rbieved  by  debates  between  the  candidates. 
■A'e  agree,  and  said  so  in  our  report.  But  no 
unwilling  candidate  can  be  forced  to  debate. 
President  Johnson  In  1964  and  Mr.  Nixon  In 
1968  both  thought  they  were  ahead— and  de- 
clined to  debate,  't  still  takes  two  to  tango— 
or  debate.  Wishing  It  otherwise,  as  Gould 
does,  simply  won't  produce  a  debate. 

There  are  now  two  kinds  of  political  broad- 
casting. One  is  the  kind  the  candidate  pur- 
chaser the  United  States  Is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  where  this  kind  of  broadcasting 
exists.  The  other  kind  Is  the  program  which 
the  broadcaster  provides  as  a  public  service, 
e  g  "Face  the  Nation."  "Meet  the  Press,  the 
Great  Debates  of  1960  We  applaud  the  latter 
enthuslastlcally-and  Indeed  we  recommend 
that  the  equal  time  law  be  suspended  In  1972 
;.s  It  was  in  1960  to  permit  such  debates  to 

occur  again.  „.„_ 

But  our  Commission's  main  concern  was 
with  the  other  kind— and  the  more  than  $40- 
mlUlon  spent  by  the  parties  and  candidates 
lor  radio  and  television  time  in  the  196B 
general  election  campaigns.  The  Presidential 
candidates  alone  spent  more  than  »20-mll- 
llon  in  the  general  election  campaign  of  1968 
for  broadcasting  time— which  was  four  times 
the  amount  spent  in  1956.  Around  three- 
quarters  of  this  was  spent  on  "spots"— short, 
commercial-like  announcements  which  con- 
tributed little  to  a  serious  discussion  of  the 

issues. 

Our  Commission  concluded  that  the  voter 
has  much  to  lose  from  present  arrangements. 
We  concluded:  "Letting  ability  to  pay  de- 
termine access  to  the  great  audience  and 
rosterlng  the  development  of  commercial- 
like  campaign  spots  rather  than  rational  po- 
litical discussions  may  In  time  subvert  the 
democratic  process." 

Therefore,  we  propose  a  new  kind  of  politi- 
cal broadcasting:  one  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  candidate  and  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  broadcaster.  Instead,  It  will  belong  to 
the  voter.  Thus  Voters'  Time  would  be  pur- 
chased with  public  funds  by  the  Federal 
government  from  the  broadcaster — at  half 
rates— and  would  be  carried  simultaneously 
by  every  radio  and  television  station  for  at 
least  six  half-hour  periods  in  prime  time  in 
the  five  weeks  preceding  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion. The  cost?  Less  than  mailing  a  5-cent 
postcard  to  every  voter. 

The  broadcasting  Industry  has  objected  to 
this  proposal  on  the  ground  that  the  public 
would  give  up  Its  freedom  of  choice  during 
those  half -hours.  Gould  argues  that  this 
would  be  a  terrible  precedent  "save  In  a 
moment   of  genuine  national  emergency." 

We  believe  a  Presidential  election  Is  as 
crucial  as  a  genuine  national  emergency.  For 
on  the  decision  of  the  American  electorate 
hangs  the  fate  of  millions  at  home  and 
abroad,  war  and  peace,  survival  Itself. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  some  people  who 
will  object  to  their  favorite  program  being 
:)re-empted  for  a  half-hour  every  four  years. 
We  suggest  that  they  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  turn  on  their  radio  or  television  sets 
during  this  imposition,  or  they  can  turn 
them  off,  and  thus  tune  out  their  responsi- 
biUiies  as  citizens  of  a  republic  which  de- 
pends upon  Its  citizens  to  cast  Informed 
votes. 

We    think    that    II    Voters'    Time   were    In 

effect,  a  great  new  American  tradition  would 

quickly  develop  in  which  Americans  would 

sit  down  together  to  watch,  listen,  and  make 
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ludgtnenta  alx>ut  the  men  who  would  lead 
them.  We  alao  believe  that  to  compare  Voters' 
Time  with  conventional  programing  is  to  loee 
Bight  of  the  unique  Importance  of  Presiden- 
tial elections  and  would  compromise  the  se- 
riousness of  the  Presidential  race.  Vfe  also 
believe  that  as  the  Institution  of  Voters'  Time 
developed,  this  direct  and  regular  confronta- 
tion with  the  candidates  would  give  voters  a 
sense  of  direct  participation  In  Presidential 
politics  heretofore  unknown. 

Broadcasters  pre-empt  regular  program 
schedules  periodically  for  events  of  great  im- 
portance. A  Presidential  speech,  a  moon  shot, 
a  Presidential  funeral.  Is  a  Presidential  selec- 
tion less  Important? 


NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPER  ENDORSES 
ATLANTIC  UNION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 


OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12,  1969 
Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Octo- 
ber 17  Issue  of  the  Citizen- Advertiser  of 
upper  New  York  carries  an  editorial 
written  by  the  publisher.  Mr.  Uthgow 
Osborne,  in  which  the  newspaper  urges 
favorable  acUon  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  283  which  proposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  18-member  U.S.  delega- 
tion on  Atlantic  union.  This  expression 
of  support  is  most  gratifying  and  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Federation  of  the  F^ee: 
A  Possible  First  Step 
This  year  marked  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Organization 
( NATO  I .  Official  observance  took  place  in 
Washington  last  April  lOth  when  President 
Nixon  set  new  objectives  for  the  alliance  in 
the  presence  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
14  member  nations.  And  next  Monday  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty  As- 
sociation (ATA)  will  meet  In  Washington. 
The  gathering  will  be  attended  by  some  ^ 
the  original  signers  of  the  treaty  among  300 
other  delegates. 

The  ATA  is  a  private  organization  witn 
branches  in  all  NATO  countries.  It  exists  to 
promote  closer  relations  and  better  co-opera- 
tion between  the  peoples  of  the  Atlantic 
democracies. 

In  our  current  absorption  with  Vietnam, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  forget  Atlantic  affairs. 
Yet  NATO  has  been  responsible— and  Is  still 
re<^ponElble— for  creating  the  conditions  of 
security  in  Europe  which  have  allowed  the 
non-Communist  countries  to  attain  an  un- 
precedented level  of  political  stabUlty  and 
economic  prosperity. 

However  the  importance  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  has  not  been  forgotten  by  any 
means  as  the  ATA  five-day  conference  shows. 
And  on  Capitol  Hill  two  similar  Concurrent 
Resoltuions  (Nos.  283  and  2841  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  calling  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  other  Atlantic  nations  to 
explore  the  long-range  possibilities  of  fed- 
eration. ^         ,  . 

These  resolutions  have  been  Introduced  by 
Rep  Paul  Findley  of  Illinois,  Republican, 
and  Representative  Donald  M.  Fraser  of  Min- 
nesota, Democrat.  Recorded  support  of  them 
Is  also  non-partisan.  Ninety-two  representa- 
tives about  two  thirds  I>emocrats  (including 
Sam  Stratton)  and  one-third  Republicans, 
are  co-sponsors. 

A  resolution  in  very  sinailar  terms  was 
before  the  last  Congress  and  received  the 
explicit   approval  of  Richard  Nixon.  Hubert 
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Humphrey.  Nelson  Rockefeller.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, Eugene  McCarthy  and  m*ny  other 
leaders  of  both  parties.  It  wfis  approved  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  by 
a  wide  margin.  It  wa«  held  in  the  Rules 
Committee  and  did  not  reach  the  floor  of  the 
House.  The  prospects  for  passage  are  much 
better  today. 

If  the  proposed  convention  ever  meets,  it 
cannot  commit  any  of  the  parUclpating 
countries  even  though  they  send  ofliclal  dele- 
gates. But  It  could  draft  a  plan  for  greater 
unity  for  submission  to  the  various  govern- 
ments Just  as  our  ConsUtutlonal  Convention 
of  ITS'?  drafted  an  Instrument  of  government 
to  end  the  political  and  economic  chaos 
which  had  ensued  after  the  Revolution, 
which  was  then  submitted  to  the  thirteen 
states  and  eventually  ratified. 

We  shall  not  see  a  Federal  Union  of  The 
Free  next  year  or  the  year  after.  But  an 
Atlantic  Convention  would  be  a  necessary 
first  step  in  that  direction.  And  a  desirable 
one. 

Because  the  democracies  have  presently  so 
much  economic  and  military  power,  we  are 
prone  to  forget  their  weakness  when  divided, 
particularly  the  fact  that  about  70  per  cent 
of  humanity  is  ruled  by  Communist  or 
Fascist  despots  whose  chief  objective  is  to 
destroy  democracy  wherever  It  exists. 

Believers  in  human  freedom  need  the 
strength  that  only  comes  through  unity. 


OUR  STATE  IS  FAIR^A  SESQUICEN- 
TENNIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  STATE 
OF  ALABAMA 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 
Mr.   BUCHANAN.   Mr.   Speaker.    1969 
marks  the  150th  year  of  statehood  for 
the  State  of  Alabama  and  our  ciUzens 
have  been  proud  to  honor  Alabama's  ses- 
quicentennial  year  in  a  number  of  ways. 
The  pride  which  we  have  in  our  State 
and  in  its  illustrious  history  Is  weU  ex- 
TDressed  In  the  following  poem.  "Our  State 
"is  Fair,"  by  Mrs.  Katherine  Hale  Hanlin. 
Mrs.  Hanlin.  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  is  the 
general  secretary  of  the  Alabama  State 
Poetry  Society.  The  poem  follows: 
Our  State  Is  Fair 
(By  Katherine  Hale  Hanlin) 
Heaven's  ruling  "Executive  Board  "  had  mo- 
tion well  In  hand 
To  make  a  certain  earth  terrain  Into  a  special 

land. 
They  took  the  beauty,  fruit  and  nature  of  a 

panorama. 
Where.    Indians,    smitten    with    that   Eden, 

named  it  "Alabama". 
They  rested  verdant  woodlands,  goodly  hills 

against  her  breast: 
Amazing  natural  wealth  was  found  a  part  of 

vale  and  crest:  • 

They    traced    the    freshest    waters    through 

her  multi-favored  veins, 
Enriching  soils  and  forests,  making  lovelier 

the  plains. 
In  1699  Canadian  French  brothers.  LeMayne. 
With  lour  conscripted  vessels,  one  of  which 

was  the  ship.  'Bodine". 
Brought  first  of  permanent  colonists  to  tend 

this  lovely  land, 
Following  1540  Spanish  men  who  had  to  dis- 
band. 
Frenchmen.  BlenvUle  and  Iberville,  a  colony 

provided. 
With  detachments  at  BUoxi,  Mobile  and  Dau- 
phin Island. 
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Thrllltng  venture,   bullded  country,   village. 

city  or  a  town. 
Invited   kindness  kissed  the  land;   stars  fell 

softly  on  her  crown. 

Yet.  under  Ave  of  sovereign  flags,  the  country 

grew  and  flourished. 
A   State  evolved   from  Territory,   which  was 

rightly  nourished 
From  1819.  when  that  most  ble.ssed  land  be- 
came a  State 
To  1989.  our  Sesqulcentennlal  date. 
William   Wyatt   Bibb,   flrst   Governor  of  that 

Panorama. 
Was  also  chosen   to   head   the  new  State  of 

Alabama 
The  Latin  words.  ■  Audeinus  Jvira  nostra  de- 

fendere". 
On  our  coat-of-Arms,  means  "We  Defend  Our 

Rights",  always. 


SUPPORT    FOR    PRESIDENT    NIXON 
ON  VIETNAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or     WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\ES 

Wednesdav,  November  12.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Spealter,  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
Silent  flTajority  is  heard  is  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  newspapers  that  .serve 
them.  Far  from  the  fevered  banks  of  the 
Potomac  reporters  and  writers  report 
and  observe  every  day  the  events  in  this 
country.  If  we  lay  aside  the  great  na- 
tional organs  of  opinion  and  pick  up  the 
papers  from  home,  we  often  get  a  more 
accurate  picture  of  the  Nations  pulse. 

Following  the  President's  televised 
speech  on  Vietnam  last  Monday,  a  num- 
ber of  newspapers  and  radio  stations  in 
and  around  the  Sixth  District  of  Wiscon- 
sin made  themselves  heard  on  the  Pres- 
ident's policy  statement.  During  this 
"Week  of  National  Unity"  I  believe  it 
is  worthwhile  to  survey  the  diverse  yet 
unified  observations  of  these  spokesmen 

The  editorials  follows: 

I  Prom  the  West  Bend  iWl.s  i  Ne\v.<;. 

Nov   6.  1969) 

Nixon    Begs    Vie^-n.am    Support— Timf    for 

Silent  Majority  To  Spkak  Out 

Now  la  the  time  for  all  good  men  In  the 
silent  majority  to  make  their  views  known 
concerning  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

On  Tuesday,  the  President  asked  for  the 
support  of  that  majority,  stating-  "The  more 
support  I  have  from  the  American  people, 
the  sooner  that  pledge  (to  end  the  war  in  a 
way  that  we  can  win  the  peace)  can  be  re- 
deemed: for  the  more  divided  we  are  at 
home,  the  le.ss  likely  the  enemy  is  to  nego- 
tiate m  Pans  " 

The  unusual  Presidential  plea  for  backing 
for  a  war  policy  becivme  necessary  because 
of  the  broad  response  to  the  demonstra- 
tions mounted  by  a  vocal  minority  in  thp 
country  Uist  month.  That  minority  has 
parlayed  the  basic  de.sire  of  peace  on  the 
part  of  most  Americans  into  a  public  opiiiKn 
force  the  President  most  cope  with 

Millions  responded  to  the  Moratorium  ac- 
tivities on  Oct  15.  and  millions  more  will 
surely  participate  when  the  moratorium 
demonstrations  begin  again  In  ten  days,  this 
time  for  two  days  instead  of  one. 

There  Is  the  vary  real  possibility  that  these 
demonstrations,  unless  checked  by  visible 
support  tor  the  President,  will  back  the  Ad- 
ministration Into  a  corner. 

President  Nixon  has  showed  he  intends  to 
end  the  wax,  and  he  has  already  taken  most 
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of  the  steps  advocated  by  crltlca  of  the  war 
during  the  1968  campaign.  He  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress,  and  deserves  the  time  and 
support  necessary  to  carry  his  plan  fur- 
ther. 

Tlie  demonstrators  would  have  him  get 
out  Immediately — at  any  price 

But  he  cannot  do  that.  The  peace  that 
ends  the  war  must  be  a  relatively  stable  ar- 
rangement, not  one  that  paves  the  way  for 
a  takeover  by  Hanoi  We  have  paid  too  much 
In  lives  and  national  treasure  tt)  settle  for 
less 

The  silent  majority,  including  most  of  the 
people  in  the  Washington  county  area,  real- 
ize   this    an<l    .support    the    President    in    hi 
methods 

The  demonstrators  have  no  monopoly  on 
the  desire  lor  peace 

They  may,  however,  have  a  monopoly  on 
short-sightedness. 

They  accu.se  the  government  of  having 
blundered  Into  the  war  Now  they  want  to 
blunder  out  of  it 

While  the  President  has  refused  to  be 
pinned  down  to  a  .speclflc  timetable  on  dis- 
engaging from  Vietnam,  he  did  say  in  no  un- 
rertam  terms  that  as  the  South  Vietnamese 
become  stronger,  the  American  commitment 
will  be  reduced 

This  change-over  will  lake  .some  tune  ppr- 
haps  several  more  years 

In  the  meantime.  President  Nixon  needs 
support. 

The  demonstrators,  effectively  using  the 
media,  made  their  point  of  view"  known  last 
month 

The  silent  majority  should  make  its  view- 
point known  this  month 

I  From    ihe   Sheboygan    (Wis)    Press.   Nov    4 

19691 

No  Chance  in  Vietnam 

Americans,  we  believe,  were  disappointed 
Monday  evening.  They  were  disappointed 
not  so  much  because  they  have  reason  to 
disagree  with  Mr  Nixon's  Vietnam  policies, 
but  because  the  President  had  very  little  to 
report. 

They  expected  more  In  a  major  presidential 
address  which  had  been  heralded  for  three 
weeks  It  will  be  useless,  however,  to  specu- 
late on  why  all  the  fanfare  about  the  ad- 
dress Why  the  big  build-up  for  the  dramatic 
announcement  that  there  was  a  fruitless 
exchange  of  letters  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh?  Why 
a  national  telecast  to  tell  us  that  the  Amer- 
ican iMiUcy  IS  to  Vietnamese  the  war— a  pol- 
icy announced  long  ago?  We  all  knew  that 
there  was  a  schedule  for  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops;  that  for  obvious  reasons 
the  schedule  could  not  be  publicly  an- 
nounced, and  that  in  reality  it  was  flexible 
depending  on  the  level  of  enemy  activity  In 
the  field.  These  things  the  President  and  his 
sp(jkesmen  had  made  clear. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  today  Is  much 
the  same  as  it  Wiis  Monday  with  little  hope 
of  dramatic  chant;e  The  same  then  is  true  of 
American  policy.  If  that  policy,  as  retlerated 
by  Mr.  Nixon,  was  a  sound  policy  last  week, 
it  continues  to  be  a  sound  policy  today.  The 
unhappy  disappointment  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  cloud  an  appraisal  of  the  situa- 
tion. Although  we  were  hopefully  prepared 
to  examine  a  new  set  of  facts,  changing  at- 
titudes In  North  Vietnam  and  even  the  do- 
mestic con.sequcnces  of  a  lower  level  of  hos- 
tility, we  must  again  face  the  familiar,  frus- 
trating Vietnam  war  as  we  have  known  it 
for  so  long 

Dlsjippointing  as  the  .situation  is.  we  con- 
tinue to  count  ourselves  among  those  who 
support  the  President's  policies — those  pol- 
icies which  have  regard  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  and  their  right  for  self-deter- 
mination without  coercion  from  the  north. 
Those  policies,  dlflicult  and  challenging  as 
they  are,  remain  the  same  today,  the  Presi- 
dent's speech   notwithstanding. 


November  12,  lonu      I   }^ovember  12,  1969 
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[From     the     RIpon     (Wis  i     Commonwealtti 

Press.  Nov    5.  1969 1 

President  Nixon's  Speech 

Pres  Nlxon  didn't  release  the  magic  genie 
or  drop  a  verbal  bomb  Monday  night  when 
he  discussed  Vietnam 

There  were  no  dramatics,  no  flash,  no  an- 
ger. Just  a  plea  for  national  unity  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  this  country's  commitments 
and  heritage  Just  plain  talk  and  a  request 
for  Americans  to  understand  why  we  can't 
Just  turn  our  backs  on  a  people  and  dump 
them 

Ni.Kon  made  it  qtilte  clear  that  inoratorUim 
or  not  he  will  not  bend  to  the  wishes  of  tho-^e 
per.sons  who  advocate  a  quick  withdrawn: 
Not  that  he  wants  the  war  He  would  Ukp 
nothing  better  than  to  become  the  "pearp 
president  "  This  Is  the  kind  of  stuff  election 
victories  are  made  of 

But  Nlxon  has  expert  Intelligence  from 
people  who  are  "on  the  scene"  In  Vietnam 
They  state  that  to  abandon  a  people  who 
are  trying  to  defend  themselves  would  ex- 
pose  an  Innocent  people  to  subjugation  ni.ct 
mass  terror  and  would  severely  dam.-ufe 
American   relations   around   the   world 

He  has  stated  his  plan  for  peace — an  cr- 
derly  witlidrawal  ba.sed  on  a  firm  show  ,; 
cood  faith  on  the  part  of  the  North  \'le'- 
iinmese 

Is  this  poor  Judgment'  Is  this  a  man  wlifi 
wants  war  to  continue? 

We  are  certain  the  moratorium  people  are 
100':  true  blue  American.  We  are  certain 
Nixon  is  too.  But,  Nlxon  Is  also  a  realist, 
working  with  facts  and  faced  with  the  awe- 
some responsibility  of  preventing  a  World 
War 

Americans  should  rally  behind  the  Presi- 
dent Some  will  march  against  him  Mora- 
torium fever  will  bum  in  mid-November. 
But  until  the  "Instant  withdrawal"  advo- 
cates come  fortli  with  a  positive,  practical 
program  that  will  not  vindermlne  the  Amer- 
ican position,  we  suggest  they  keep  still  and 
let  the  North  'Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  fight 
their  own  battle 

Pres  Nlxon  has  called  for  the  "silent  ma- 
jority" to  become  vocal  In  their  support  of 
his  attempt  for  peace  We  hope  this  majority 
will  make  Its  voice  heard,  especially  on  No- 
vember 14  and  15 

Nov  5.  1969 
I  From     the     (Wis  i     Post-Crescent.     Nov     5, 
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The   NixoN   Rfport  on   Vietnam 

President  Nixon's  report  to  the  nation  ..n 
Vietnam  was  a  calm  and  reasoned  one.  He 
did  all  that  he  can  do  at  this  time.  t«ll  It 
like  It  is.  He  didn't  have  any  surprlsee  to 
announce,  because  there  are  no  surprises. 
And  he  didn't  make  any  dramatic  promises, 
because   there  are  none  to  make. 

The  gist  of  the  current  situation  Is  th.-it 
there  has  been  absolutely  no  progress  in 
attempting  to  negotiate  a  settlement  with 
North  Vietnam  and  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  there  will  be  any  progress  In  the  fu- 
ture; that  we  are  going  to  withdraw  our 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  on  a  planned 
sclicdule  which  will  at  least  offer  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country  the  opportunity  to 
organize    Its   own   defense. 

The  strategy  of  North  Vietnam  also  be- 
comes crystal  clear.  Tlie  President  said  that 
"I  have  not  and  do  not  intend  to  announce 
the  timetable  for  our  program"  because 
Hanoi  "would  simply  wait  until  our  forces 
had  withdrawn  and  then  move  In  "  The  fact 
IS  that  Hanoi  has  always  believed  time  was 
on  its  side  In  this  struggle  and  certainly  con- 
tinues so  to  believe.  They  will  wait  out  our 
withdrawal,  whatever  the  timetable  is,  and 
then  attempt  to  move  in.  The  key  question  is 
whether  Saigon  In  the  Interim  can  organize 
an  effective  defense. 

The  President's  program  Is  a  logical  course 


Sld'nf  ^eu'^bL'nTy  and  clearly  that  we 
car  no  longer  help  Mm  It  »»•  won't  or  can  t 

wlp  himself.  This  1»  the  '«>-*^t"*^  7t  '"we 
no  icy  in  practlc*.  A»  he  Phn««»/*'  ,7* 
fh^l'^urnih  military  and  economic  asslst- 
:'nce  when  requested  In  accordance  w^th  our 
"eaty  c^ml^ments.  But  we  shall  look  to  the 
•atlon  directly  threatened  to  assume  the 
pHil^ry  responsibility  of  providing  the  man- 
m)wcr  for  Its  defense."  noiicy 

This    is     incldentally,    exactly    the   policy 
RvSlan^d  Red  China  have  followed  toward 

^"^^^X^^e  criticism  of  the  Preslf  n^,": 

^dress     In    his    Initial    summation    of    the 

Itl^of  our  involvement  In  Vietnam  and 

^urBltuatlon  as  he  found  It  when  he  took 

fflce  in  January,  he  omitted  a  most  slgnlfl- 

rant  event   an  omission  which  failed  to  rec- 

o^nU  an  important  contribution  his  prede- 

?e^.  Presld^t  Johnson,  made  tow«f/^f/, 

mg  our  involvement  In  the  war.  H«/f  <'-!f '* 

n  January   "SW.OOO  Americans  were  In  Vlet- 

u.m  wuh'no'plans  to  reduc*  the  „umhe. 

This  18  factually  correct.  But  what  tne 
President  did  not  say  was  that  during  the 
yew  19M  President  Johnson  came  to  a  mem- 

I'rTble  decision  that  we  -"^^^^^V^^^^^te^I 
tarr  victory  In  Vietnam  as  the  Deferise  iJe 
ps^tment  had  maintained,  that  he  «n<l^^ 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  that  ^e  7>«f 
s^fenie  Department  request  to  send  thou- 
Lnds  more  troops  to  Vietnam  and  that  he 
Tstabllshed  diplomatic  <=°"^^'^*  ^„'\^'',°^,^ 
Vietnam  by  offering  to  scale  <*ow'^  °^  °;. 
fenslve  military  efforts,  thus  giving  Hanoi 
IToppominlt/to  reduce  Its  own  offensive 

"■^^d'  It  was  that  decision  which  Prepared 
the  way  for  President  Nlxon  to  begin  the 
^thlrYwal^'of  American  'orces^  The  re«,rd 
should  be  made  complete  in  that  re^^^- 

President   Nlxon    has   '^"«^"*'^/'^!l"a°: 
the  war   In   this   country,   and   he  has   an 

':^Ut\\^^'  ^^"r^emand  for  immedute 
Src^sTo  thf Sou^tJvCna'mesr^e^T is 
Se^y  llUlcal  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 

answered  with  logic.  rather 

His  retxjrt  was  designed  to  appeal  rather 
to  whatTe  caTled  "thl  great  silent  majority 
ot  mv  fellow  Americans."  He  appealed  for 
"hellE^  supi^rt.  And  on  the  basis  of  his  report 
he  is  entitled  to  that  support. 

IPiom   the   pond    du   ^-c    (Wis.)    Common- 

wealth  Reporter.  Nov.  7.   l»ba| 

NixoN  PUTS  Prestige  on  Link 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  a  course  of  act loia 

which   offers   the   only   hope   o^^endmg   the 

Vietnam  war   within  the   reasonable   future 

witLouT  entailing  an  °"trlght  surrender  u. 

Hanoi  and  abandonment  of  ^"th^^ '^}.^.*^^^ 

a  strategy  which  would  have  ^een  greeted 

u,th  overwhelming  enthusiasm  In  1968,  were 

■  o'prove  to  be^n  ^969  not  too  little  but  too 

' '  u'  may  be  that  the  time  Is  out  of  Joint,  by 

'■"Hid'presmentlal  candidate  Richard  Nlxon 
■^months  ago  revealed  a  plan  to  "Vietnam- 
.Te'  the  Vietnam  war.  and  had  he  promised 
ihat  one  of  his  first  acts  If  elected  president 
■•  cfuld  be  to  withdraw  50.000  American  troops 
.:umediately  and  as  ^^^^  thereafter  as  mil  - 
■.arv  conditions  permitted,  he  would  likely 
'.,v-e  been  .swept  into  office  with  a  far  greater 
inargln    than    the    razor-lhin     plurality    he 

'Ther^'^may  be  any  numbe-  of  reasons  why 
he  did  not  make  such  an  announcement  at 
that  time.  Including  the  very  good  reason 
•hat  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  such  a  solution 
!o  the  war.  A  presidential  candidate,  while 
something  more  than  an  ordinary  private 
citizen,  is  still  not  a  president,  with  access 
:o  all  the  information  which  floods  the  Chief 


Executive's  desk.  There  was.  alK>.  the  hope 
?hS  air^h  team  of  negotiators  could  get  the 
stalled  peace  tklks  in  Paris  B>ovlng^Or.  from 
a  more  cynical  viewpoint    candidate  NUon 
mav  simply  not  have  wanted  to  lay  himself 
^VlXe  charge  of  P>*y'«8  P°»"«  ^"^ 
t^  lives  of  500.000  American  flght»n8  ««^' 
But  the  ironic  possibility  °ow  U  that  hav- 
InK  achieved  the  presidency  and  having  de- 
cwe^upon  this  plan  In  the  '«*  of  continued 
North  Vietnamese  o'^tlnacy    Richard  NUon 
mav  be  swept,  not  out  of  office,  but  out  or 
Xtwe  leadership  over  the  nation,  even  as 
tyndon  Johnson  In  his  final  m°«th«^^Xe 
a  shadow  of  the  strong,  consensus-wielding 
nresldent  he  once  was. 

^  The  t"me  is  not  only  out  of  Joint  but  grow- 
ing  short.  Its  temper  can  be  "ad  in  the  fact 
thit  those  who  have  supported  the  President 
in    his    handling    of    the    Vietnam    problem 
throughout  the  flrst   10  months  of  bis  ad- 
ministration  praised   his   television   address 
To  the  nation  ^  a  vigorous  reaffirmation  and 
defense  of  his  policies.  But  those  who  have 
opposed   him  or   who  have  supported  him 
only  tentatively  expressed  reactions  ranging 
from  disappointment  to  outright  rejection^ 
So  weaiT  have  Americans  become  of  this 
war  so  far  has  emotion  replaced  calculation 
regarding  Vietnam,  so  many  have  the  dls- 
luiKlonments  been  in  the  past,  that  a  policy 
which  is  a   180-degree  turnabout   from  the 
policy  of  the  previous  administration  can  be 
dismissed  as  offering  "nothing  new." 

As  the  President  said,  North  Vietnam  can- 
not defeat  or  humiliate  the  United  States. 
Only  Americans  can.  I  all  depends  upon 
that  ■•silent  majority"  he  referred  to. 

If  the  President  can  beg.  borrow  or  steal 
another  10  months  of  support,  grudging 
though  it  may  be.  from  the  American  ma- 
lorltv  and  if  Vletnamlzatlon  does  Indeed 
begin  rolling,  he  spoke  truly  when  he  said 
that  It  will  not  matter  then  what  the  critics 

say  now.  _ 

In  the  meantime,  however,  America  seems 
as  sadly  divided  as  it  was  before  the  Presi- 
dent's  speech.  A  period  of  even  greater  do- 
mestic turmoil  may  be  ahead  for  the  nation. 


development*  on  a  fourth  front  which  Mr 
NUpn  did  not  list  but  which  he  was  acutely 
conscious  of  in  hi.  conclusion  calimg  for 
unity  and  the  support  of  "the  great  sUent 
majority  of  my  fellow  Americans.  That 
would  be  the  home  Iront.  «««! 

The  loud  minority,  aided  by  the  biased 
news  media,  undoubtedly  will  continue  its 
efforts  to  force  the  United  Statute  sur- 
render to  the  communists.  As  soon  a«  *^ 
Nixon's  speech  ended,  the  crlUc  renewed 
Vherr  pre^res  for  a  precipitate  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  Another  national  Prot<^t 
demonstration  is  being  planned  for  Nov.  14- 
15.  It  threatens  to  be  ugly. 

But  there  is  a  tide  running  the  other  way_ 
Patriotic  Americans  are  awakening  and 
Tallying  The  great  silent  majority  Is  being 
'urged  to  exprfss  itself  during  the  week  of 
Nov     10-16.    and    particularly    on    Veterans 

"^L"  h^^oufp^urlng  might  help  show  the 
Communist  aggressors  that  they  axe  not  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  win  In  the  street,  of 
America  what  they  haven't  been  able  to  win 
o'the  bSregrouLd  of  Vietnam.  They  have 
to  be  shown  that  their  friends  1°  /^ertca 
have  won  them  all  the  concessions  that  they 
are  going  to  get.  ,.ji„._ 

pfotester.  are  saying  they  were  •disap- 
pointed" m  Mr.  Nixon's  speech  which  1^ 
exactly  the  reaction  to  be  wished Jot  t^ern^ 
we  were  disappointed  by  it  too.  But  for  an 
entirely  different  reason— that  Mr.  Nlxon 
Iss  unable  to  report  that  the  Communis" 
have  indicated  the  slightest  inclination  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  on  any  terms  other 
than  absolute  victory  for  their  side. 

Enough  of  putting  all  the  pressure  on 
A:^er°cf  to  end  the  war  I  It's  high  time  to 
J^t  the  pressure  where  "  }''^'°'^f '  °^^^''i^^. 
Vietnam.  As  the  growing  <?.'i««" \V^ ll**  ^^:. 
senters  movement  puts  it.  "Tell  it  to  Hanoi. 


iFYom  the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)   Sentinel. 
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The  Only  Wat 

Without  a  zlg  or  a  zag.  President  Nlxon. 

in   his   Monday   night   address   on   Vietnam. 

outlined   the    only    honorable   course   to   be 

followed  to  a  Just  peace.  ^     »  »,, 

In  all  the  advance  speculation  about  tne 
speech,  the  worry  developed  that  Mr.  Nixon 
might  have  zlgged  to  the  left  to  make  some 
gesture    Intended    to    placate    the    bugout 

Charlies.  ^^  ,  „ . 

The  possibility  that  he  might  have  zagged 
to  the  right  to  please  the  hawks  was  more 
remote,  for  their  pressures,  compared  with 
those  of  the  doves,  have  been  moderate. 

Courageously.  Mr.  Nixon  avoided  the  temp- 
tation to  play  politics  with  the  war.  to  raise 
false  hopes  or  to  appease  his  unappeasab  e 
critics.  He  chose  instead  to  tell  it  as  it  is 
and  he  Intends  It  to  be  during  the  1.173  days 
left  in  his  term  .as  commander  In  clilet. 

Mr  Nixon's  "plan  for  peace"  is  to  wlth- 
dnw  American  forces  from  South  Vietnam 
as  fast  as  possible  consistent  with  our  one 
and  only— and  reasonable— nonnegotlable 
condition,  the  right  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  determine  their  own  future.  The 
withdrawal  already  is  well  underway. 

Altogether  properly.  Mr.  Nixon  said  he 
does  not  intend  to  announce  a  timewble  for 
the  withdrawal.  To  do  so.  he  pointed  out 
"would  completely  remove  any  incentive  for 
the  enemy  to  negotiate  an  agreement. 

Mr  Nlxon  said  the  rate  of  withdrawal  wia 
depend  on  developments  on  three  fronts.  One 
is  the  Paris  talks,  which  might  as  well  be 
forgotten.  The  other  two  factors  are  the 
level  of  enemy  activity  and  the  progress  o. 
the  training  program  of  the  South  Met- 
iiamese  forces.  ,  ,       „ 

The   rate   of   withdrawal   also   depends  on 


•WTMJ  Editoriai. 
The  importance  of  President  Nixon's  Mon- 
day night's  broadcast  to  the  nation  lies  not 
tn\l!i  he  didn't  say  hut  in  what  he  did 
say.  While  the  President  didn't  dlscl^e  fig- 
ures on  future  troop  withdrawals  trom  V^et- 
nam   as   anticipated,    he  did   give   a   timely 
Refresher  course  on  how  we  got    nto  tiie  war 
in   the   first   place.  He   also   fully   explained 
ihe  consequences  of  an  abandonment  policy. 
Mr.  Nixon  revealed  his  frustrations  at  tir- 
ing  to    negotiate    peace    personally,    at    tne 
united  Nations  and  in  Paris.  Yet.  wh  c  he 
w^  unable  to  get  results  tlu-ough  es^blished 
avenues    of    negotiation.    Hanoi    showed    its 
pre^eTence  to  speak  to  private  indlyiduals  in 
this  country.  This  method,  it  apparently  be- 
neves    will  wear  down  our  determination  to 
old   our   commitments,   fire   up   anti-Nixon 
sennment  at  home  and  abroad  and  final  y 
cause  the  united  States  to  accept  North  Viet- 
nam's demands.  Hanoi  even  brazenly  stepF*d 
UP  its  offensive  action  on  the  eve  of  Nixon  s 
broadcast  to  force  a  counter-action. 

The  war  has  now  been  put  into  a  txue 
perspective  by  the  President.  He  has  stopped 
fhe  escalation  and  cut  casualties^  He  is^ 
sending  more  troops  to  Vietnam  but  instead 
bringing  them  home.  Our  side  ha^at^mpt^ 
to   cool   off  the   fighung  while   Hanoi   stepe 

'*'  on  the  basis  of  Hanoi's  past  performances 
an  abrupt  U.S.  pullout  from  Vietnam  w-ould 
brine  about  a  bloodbath  with  thousands  of 
south  Vietnamese  slaughtered  Furtherniore 
^"erica's  word  and  leadership  throughout 
the  world  would  be  sharply  devalued  and  .he 
development  of  peace  and  democracy  in 
S^itheast  Asia  and  other  underdeveloped 
parts  of  the  world  would  be  reversed  or 
iicv.ed  down 

President  Nixon  lias  growing  public  sup- 
port for  his  Vietnam  policy.  He  has  asked 
lor  the  great  silent  American  majority  to 
speak  out  He  could  have  no  better  selling 
point  for  peace  than  their  support.  We  urge 
that  you  speak  out  on  this  issue. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  12,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  one  better  qualified  to  speak 
on  a  given  topic  than  someone  who  deals 
with  that  topic  as  his  everyday  occupa- 
tion. That  is  why  we  seek  -  physician's 
advice  about  health,  an  attorneys  advice 
on  legal  matters,  or  a  plumbers  advice 
about  leaking  water  taps. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  there  is  no  one 
more  qualified  to  discuss  educational 
problems  than  an  educator. 

There  are  few  problems  more  pressing 
in  our  Nation  today  than  that  of  educa- 
tion. These  problems  were  outlined 
sharply  and  graphically  in  a  recent  state- 
ment by  George  D.  Fischer,  president  of 
the  National  Education  Association. 

Mr.  Fischer  made  some  pointed  com- 
parisons between  the  campaign  promises 
of  last  year  of  presidential  candidate 
Richard  Nixon,  and  the  subsequent  ac- 
tions and  recommendations  of  President 
Nixon: 

In' a  "direct  attack  on  the  Nixon  educa- 
tion record,  Mr.  Fischer  charged  that  the 
President  had  reneged  on  his  campaign 
promises  by  ordering  drastic  cuts  in  key 
Federal  education  programs.  He  accused 
the  President  of  playing  politics  with  the 
Nation's  schoolchildren  by  proposing  to 
eliminate  illiteracy  while  'wiping  out 
Inoney  for  the  purchase  of  reading  mate- 
rials." 

Mr.  Fischer  also  challenged  President 
Nixon's  recommendation  of  Judge  Clem- 
ent F.  Haynsworth.  Jr..  for  a  seat  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  charging  that  the 
Nixon  administration  had  'sold  out  to 
racism"  in  making  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  point  to  reprint  Mr.  Fischers 
statement  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  highly  recommend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  as  an  excellent 
analysis  of  this  Nation's  educational 
crisis  from  a  highly  respected  educator 
who  speaks  for  some  1  million  teachers 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  statement  follows : 

Statement  by  George  D    Fi.sciu.r 

Earlier  today.  I  testified  before  the  House 
General  Education  Subcommittee  m  favor  of 
general  federal  aid  to  education.  In  the  form 
of  an  NEA-drafted  bill  to  provide  alx)ut  $8 
billion  per  year  to  state  and  local  education 
agencies.  This  bill  would  provide  for  in- 
creased teacher  salaries  and  help  meet  the 
urgent  needs  of  our  public  schools  It  would 
Improve  the  education  of  every  child,  and 
ease  the  tremendous  pre.s.sure  on  our  state 
and  local  tax  bases. 

This  program  Is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
non-program  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 
You  may  recall  that  during  his  campaign  for 
the  Presidency,  Mr  Nixon  wrote  ii  letter  to 
the  natlor»s  te«chers.  soliciting  their  support 
for  his  candidacy.  In  this  letter  he  .stated: 

•■.As  we  wind  up  the  1968  camp.ilgn.  I  ask 
your  h*Ip  In  achieving  the  goals  to  which 
Governor   .^gnew  and   I   are  dedicated  — 

American  opportunity  begins  In  the  class- 
rooms of  this  nation  for  young  and  old  aJlke; 

When   we  talk  about  cutting   the  expense 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  government — either  federal,  state,  or 
local — the  one  area  we  can't  short-change  Is 
education; 

Education  Is  the  area  In  which  we  must 
keep  doing  everything  that  Is  necessary  to 
help   achieve  the  American  Dream:   and 

We  call  upon  every  rltlzen  to  Join  with  us 
In  an  action  program  for  education" 

Upon  his  election,  however,  the  Nixon  tune 
changed.  Not  content  with  the  cuts  in  edu- 
c.atlon  proposed  by  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion budget,  the  Nixon  Administration  pro- 
ceeded to  slash  programs  to  the  extent  that 
some  would  be  wiped  out  entirely. 

Here  are  a  few  examples 

Mr  Nixon  proposed- only  39';  of  the  au- 
thorized amounts  for  Title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act — the 
program  for  deprived  children  and  youth; 
20';  of  the  authorization  lor  vitally-needed 
supplementary  education  centers  and  serv- 
ices; 37',  of  the  authorized  money  for 
strengthening  state  education  departments; 
only  15'  of  the  money  earmarked  for  edu- 
cating the  handicapped:  25'.  of  the  authori- 
zation for  bilingual  education;  and  Just  30': 
of  the  funds  Congress  deemed  necessary  for 
school  operating  expenses  In  areas  with  high 
concentrations  of  federally-connected  chil- 
dren the  impacted  areas"  program  which 
has  been  almost  fully  funded  since  Its  In- 
ceptUin  In  1950. 

nie  most  cynical  action  of  this  Adminis- 
tration was  the  declaration,  by  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  James  E  Allen.  Jr..  that 
we  need  an  "educational  moonshot."  a  pro- 
gram to  teach  everyone  to  read  Yet  the  Ad- 
ministration requested  no  funds  at  all  for 
•ntle  II  of  ESEA.  which  provides  funds  for 
textbooks  and  school  libraries  We  did  not 
reach  the  moon  without  the  kind  of  commit- 
ment that  resulted  In  spending  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  federal  money  in  the  effort  I  Just 
frankly  resent  anyone,  especially  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  assuming  that 
yovi  can  sell  platitudes  about  the  elimination 
of  Illiteracy  at  the  same  wiping  out  money 
for  the  purcha.se  of  reading  materials 

Here  Is  another  example  In  1967.  Congress 
transferred  control  of  the  Innovative  and 
supplementary  services  program.  Title  III  of 
ESEA.  to  the  states.  The  states  have  been 
funding  local  projects  that,  on  the  whole, 
are  more  meaningful  and  will  have  more  real 
impact  on  Improving  education  -and  at  less 
cost— than  those  formerly  funded  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  often  through  profit-mak- 
ing agencies 

Now  that  the  states  have  begun  to  make 
a  good  start  on  spurring  innovative  programs 
under  Title  III.  the  Nixon  Administration 
recommends  that  federal  grants  for  this  Title 
be  cut  by  .$50  million. 

The  Nixon  rhetoric  on  education  is  the 
same  as  his  promise  to  end  the  Vietnam  war. 
I  don't  blame  the  President  for  either  prob- 
lem—he Inherited  both— but  I  am  startled 
and  chagrined  by  his  lack  of  coiumcing  pro- 
pcsals  to  solve  these  problems. 

Furthermore,  the  NEA  Is  disturbed  with 
Mr.  Nixon's  postures  on  desegregation  of 
public  schools  The  As.soclatlon  Is  on  record, 
through  Its  official  resolutions,  in  opposition 
to  dual  school  systems  and  any  other  lorm 
of  racial  dl' crimination 

On  November  4.  1969.  the  NEA  a.sked  Pres- 
Klont  Nixon  to  withdraw  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Clement  P.  Haynsworth  to  the  US. 
Supreme  Court  On  that  day.  the  NEA  Exec- 
utive Committee  held  a  telephone  confer- 
ence call  at  which  I  raised  the  question  of 
whether  NEA  should  take  a  stand  on  the 
Haynsworth  nomination.  I  reported  at  that 
time  that  the  Southern  Council  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Teachers  Association  had  passed  a  res- 
olution that  week  urging  SenaUjrs  to  vote 
against  the  nomination  Ttie  members  of 
the  NEA  Executive  Committee  shared  the 
view    that   NE.\   should   oppo  e   the   minima- 
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tlon  During  the  discussion  It  was  pointed 
out  that  such  opposition  would  be  consist- 
ent with  NEA  resolutions  on  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  desegregation  and 
with  the  1969  action  of  the  Representative 
Assembly  on  the  school  desegregation  guide- 
lines 

A  motion  was  made  propo.-Ing  that  I  send 
a  telegram  to  President  Nixon  urging  with- 
drawal of  the  nomination  and  a  telegram  to 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  urging 
them  to  vote  against  confirmation  of  Judge 
Haynsworth.  TTils  motion  was  seconded  and 
approved  by  a  unanimous  roll-call  vole 

Tlie  action  of  the  NEA  Executive  Commit- 
tee was  fully  consistent  with  NEA  policy, 
which  has  supported  prompt  school  desep- 
regatlon  Involving  the  actual  Integration  of 
students  and  teachers.  Continuing  resolu- 
tions of  the  NEA  state  the  belief  of  the 
Association  that  education  should  "be  nun- 
segregated"  (1969  Resolution  C-l)  and  that 
"Individual  personality  Is  enhanced  and  the 
national  Interest  furthered  by  educatlon;il 
opportunity  that  involves  children,  formally 
and  Informally,  In  diverse  cultures"  (1969 
Resolution  C-41 . 

In  Its  Philadelphia  resolution  the  NEA 
Representative  Assembly  Insisted  that  there 
be  no  deviation  by  the  federal  government 
from  the  established  timetable  for  desegrega- 
tion .set  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  guidelines  The  Assembly 
directed  me  at  that  time  to  send  a  telegram 
to  President  Nixon  Informing  him  of  this 
resolution— a  telegram  that  has  produced  no 
adequate  reply  In  addition,  NEA  has  filed, 
as  a  friend  of  the  court,  briefs  In  support  of 
prompt  and  meaningful  school  desegregation, 
such  as  the  brief  supporting  the  decision  of 
Judge  Skelly  Wright  in  Hobson  v.  Hansen, 
and.  more  recently,  the  brief  filed  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi school  desegregation  case  Just  decided 
bv  the  US  Supreme  Court. 

As  an  analysis  of  his  Judicial  opinions 
amply  demonstrates,  the  accession  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  to  the  High  Court  bench  would 
conflict  with  basic  NEA  philosophy  reflected 
in  the  foregoing  actions.  Judge  Haynsworth 
has  consistently  taken  judicial  positions 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  retarding 
rather  than  advancing  meaningful  school  de- 
segregation In  1962.  he  dissented  from  the 
majority  opinion  In  Charlottesville  school  de- 
.segregatlon  case,  which  outlawed  the  practice 
of  granting  transfers  to  pupils  In  the  racial 
minority  in  a  particular  school.  This  dissent 
subsequently  was  repudiated  unanimously  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  1963.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth held  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  shou:d 
stand  by  idly  while  Negro  children  In  Prince 
Edward  County  continued  to  go  without 
schooling  Judge  Haynsworth  has  repeatedly 
upheld  freedom  of  choice  plans,  which  were 
conceived  to  retard  and  did  In  fact  ret.'rd 
the  integration  of  school  children  In  the 
South  In  Bolivian  v.  County  School  Board 
of  Charles  City  County.  Va  ,  and  Green  v 
Coiinfv  School  Board  of  New  Kent  Count  i. 
Va..  he  upheld  freedom  of  choice,  a  posnmn 
reversed  unanimously  by  the  U  S  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Green  case. 

These  actions  of  Judge  Haynsworth  h.  d 
the  effect  of  perpetuating  unequal  dual 
school  systems  In  the  S<mth  and  postponir.K 
desegregation  of  teachers  as  well  as  students 
Indeed,  in  Bradley  v.  School  Board  of  Rtrh- 
mond.  he  wrote  a  majority  opinion  which 
failed  to  take  action  against  the  practice  "f 
allocating  teachers  on  a  racial  basis.  That 
decision  was  unanimously  overruled  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  did  not  even  ^ear  oral 
argument. 

In  light  of  this  record,  it  is  evident  th.it 
the  Haynsworth  nomination  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  basic  goals  and  principles  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  and  with  the 
best  interests  of  quality  education  in  the 
United  States. 
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AMERICAN  LINKS  WITH  RHODESIA 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12.  1969 
xMr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  November 
11  our  sister  Republic  of  Rhodesia  cele- 
brated its  fourth  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence. .  , , 
Probably  no  other  people  in  the  world 
have  a  more  common  bond  with  us  oi 
the  United  SUtes. 

Rhodesians,  like  Americans,  became 
independent  by  the  unilateral  severance 
of   their   ties   to  the  British  Crown. 

In  each  case,  independence  was  not 
achieved  bv  the  revolt  of  indigenous  na- 
tives against  the  rule  of  a  colonial  power. 
It  was.  rather,  the  act  of  civilized  colo- 
nials casting  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny 
from  a  faraway  sovereign  which  had  be- 
come unresponsive  to  the  needs  ol  the 
people.  They,  like  u.s,  sctcd  to  preserve 
their  civilization. 

Despite  the  politically  motivated 
UNO  boycott  sanctioned  by  the  party 
in  power,  all  liberty-loving  Americans 
applaud  these  courageous  Rhodesians  on 
this  their  fourth  anniversary  of  freedom 
and  self-determination. 

Since  the  earliest  days  ol  civilization 
in  Rhodesia.  America  has  had  close  links 
with  that  countrj"  and  her  people.  In 
fact  many  Americans  live  in  Rhodesia 
todav  and  there  are  the  descendants  ot 
other  Americans  amonp  her  population. 
I  include  a  story  by  the  renowned 
author.  Prof.  R.  W.  S.  Turner,  describ- 
ing the  American  links  with  the  early 
days  of  Rhodesia,  and  several  news  clip- 
jiiriss  following  my  remarks: 

American    Links   With    EAR^^     Hays    ..v 
Rhodesia 
I  By  R.  W.  S  Turner  1 
For  more  than  a  hundred  years  Amoricaiu, 
have  been   attracted   to  that  part  of   Africa 
which  has  been  named  after  one  of  the  great- 
est Englishmen  of  the  nlnet«enth  century- 
Cecil  John  Rhodes.  Probably  the  first  Ameri- 
can  to   come   Into   the   Rhodeslan   area  ■was 
Adam  Render  who,  in  1867.  penetrated  to  the 
Zimbabwe  ruins.  He  thus  became  the  first 
white  man  to  see   the  massive,  mysterious, 
dry-stone   structures   that   some   have   held 
to  be  the  source  of  King  Solomons  golden 
riches. 

Before  Rhodesia  was  so  named  the  country 
was  rather  vaguely  referred  to  as  "Zambesia  ", 
the  "Par  Interior",  or  the  "Far  North".  Cer- 
tainly there  are  many  striking  resemblances 
between  the  African  "Par  North"  and  the 
American  "Par  West ".  There  was,  for  exam- 
ple the  limitless  freedom  and  the  challenge 
of  an  open  frontier:  there  was  the  unrivalled 
excitement  of  the  chase— bison  In  America, 
elephant  In  Africa;  there  was  the  danger  ol 
hostile  tribes;  there  was  ample  work  for  the 
torch-bearers  of  Christianity;  and  there  was 
the  same  spark  that  ignited  a  great  chain 
reaction  of  events- the  lure  of  gold. 

Several  Americans  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Pioneer  Column.  This  famous  body  of 
men  was  organised  by  Rhodes  to  occupy  Ma- 
shonaland,  and  its  dangerous  trek  through 
hundreds  of  miles  of  trackless  veld  was  to 
Rhodesia  what  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower 
was  to  New  England.  The  Column  was  guided 
to  Its  destination,  Salisbury,  where  the  Union 
Jack  was  hoisted  In  September,  1890,  by  Fred- 
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erlck  Oourteney  Selous— ol  whom  more  shall 
l)e  hewd  later. 

The  best-known  of  several  Americans  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Pioneer  Column  was  Captain 
Maurice  David  Heany,  a  Virginian  and  cousin 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Heany  had  served  in  the 
U  S  Army  and  fought  In  several  engagements 
against  Red  Indians,  narrowly  missing  being 
massacred  at  Custer's  last  stand  during  the 
Sioux  campaign  of  1876.  when  over  200  rnen 
lost  their  lives.  Heany  commanded  A 
Troop  of  the  Pioneer  Column,  fought  In  the 
Matabele  War.  and  took  part  in  the  Jame- 
son Raid  in  the  Transvaal,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  London  for  trial 
He  was  later  released  because  of  his  American 
citizenship.  Heany  Junction  on  the  Bula- 
wavo-Sallsbury   line   is   named   alter   him. 

Another  prominent  member  of  the  Column 
was  William  Harvey  Brown.  He  was  born  In 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  and  came  to  Africa  In 
1890  on  the  quest  for  specimens  tor  the 
Smithsonian  Institute— Joining  the  Pioneer 
Colvimn  to  further  this  aim.  He  subsequently 
engaged  in  mining  and  farming,  becoming 
a  prominent  Rhodeslan  and  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  Salisbury's  Harvey  Brown 
Avenue  is  named  after  him. 

The  son  of  an  Alabama  cotton  planter. 
Thomas  Alexander  Ross  Joined  the  survey 
section  Ol  the  Pioneer  Column.  He  has  the 
distinction  of  laving  out  both  Salisbury  and 
Bulawavo  townships.  The  intersection  of 
streets  "and  avenues  at  right  angles  In  both 
these  centres,  which  are  now  Rhodesia's  ma- 
jor .itles,  is  therefore  entirely  American  m 
origin.  Henry  George  Sawerthal,  a  later  sur- 
levor  irom  across  the  Atlantic,  rose  to  be 
Assistant  Surveyor-General  ot  Rhodesia,  and 
w  him  several  names  of  American  erlgln, 
such  as  Shiloh.  can  be  traced. 

The  six-gun.  rough-riding  (lays  ol  the 
American  West  produced  a  tough  breed  of 
irontlersmen  who  were  matchless  In  the  arts 
ol  the  wilderness— of  hunting,  of  finding 
their  way  over  trackless  terrain,  of  scouting 
and  smelling  out  the  enemy.  Americans  with 
these  skills  were  in  demand  in  Rhodesia 
Two  American  scouts.  Frederick  Russell 
Burnham  and  Pearl  Ingram,  an  ex-inlner 
from  California,  have  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  men  to  enter  the  smouldering  ashes 
ol  Bulawavo  when  the  Matabele  abandoned 
their  capital  during  the  war  of  1893. 

Burnham.  the  author  of  Scouting  m   luo 
Continents     and     Taking     Chances,    was     a 
colourful  and  flamboyant  character  who  re- 
turned to  Rhodesia  to  take  part  in  the  up- 
rising of  1898,  serving  In  the  Matopos  with 
Colonel    R.    S,    S.   Baden-Powell,   later    Lord 
Baden-Powell,  the  founder  of  the  world-wide 
boy  scout  movement.  The  scout  movement 
was  conceived  amongst  the  granite  boulders 
of  the  Matopos,  where  Rhodes  now  lies  burled. 
Once  Rhodes  established  a  settled  admlnls- 
>ration  a  steady  stream  of  immigrants  with 
their    families    were    attracted    to   Rhodesia. 
American  enterprise  was  not  lacking  in  this 
process  of  colonisation.  Such  farm  names  a* 
"Bunker    Hill",     "Arlington    Heights"    and 
"Kentucky"   (the  last  mentioned  being  the 
site  of  Salisbury's  international  airport),  re- 
mind modern  Rhodesians  of  the  part  that 
some  of  their  adventurous  forebears  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  played  in  the 
development  of  their  country. 

Americans  who  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  early  hlstorv  ol  Rhodesia.  Captain, 
afterwards  Major,  Maurice  David  Heany,  a 
Virginian  and  cousin  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  He 
commanded  "A"  Troop  ol  the  Pioneer  Col- 
umn Heanv  Junction  Is  named  alter  him. 
Bishop  Joseph  Crane  HartzeU  ol  the  Ameri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  estab- 
lished the  mission  In  Old  Umtall.  John  Hays 
Hammond,  from  San  Francisco,  was  Rhodes  s 
chief  mining  engineer.  Major  Frederick  Rus- 
sell   Burnham.   from   Tlvoll,   Minnesota.    He 
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was  the  first  man  to  enter  Bulawayo  during 
the  Matabele  War.  William  Harvey  Brown 
from  Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Coleman  Joseph  an  ex-Phlladelphlan. 
was  one  of  these  early  farmers,  and  was  a 
famous  marksman  despite  the  disability  ol 
onlv  having  one  arm  He  built  the  first  syna- 
gogue in  Rhodesia  in  the  new  Bulawayt) 
after  the  conquest  ol  Matabeleland.  Most  ol 
these  earlv  colonists  arrived  in  stage  coaches 
made   by    the   California   firm   of   Cobb   and 

Compan\ .  , ,       ^ 

Manv  American  missionaries  have  blazed 
trails  over  the  Rhodeslan  veld,  and  many 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  so  that  the  gospel 
mav  be  brought  to  the  "Far  North"  Probably 
the  first  of  this  intrepid  band  was  Myron 
Piiikerton.  who  trekked  to  the  Eastern  High- 
lands in  1871  and  perished  somewhere  near 
il.e  virgin  forest  of  Mount  Sellnda  The 
American  Board  Mission  established  a  per- 
manent -station  in  this  area  in  1893.  and  Dr 
W.  L  Thompson  became  H-s  first  medical 
iiilssionarv. 

Another  pioneer  was  the  iirele.ss  Bishop 
Joseph  Crane  Hartzell.  of  the  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  When  Umtall 
had  lo  be  moved  to  a  site  near  the  railway 
the  Bishop  negotiated  with  Rhodes  and  took 
over  Old  Umtali.  where  his  mission  nour- 
ishes to  this  day. 

An  intimate  friend  o!  Rhn<ies  once  ^-aio 
of  the  great  man  that  he  was  devoted  to  the 
old  flat!  but  his  Ideas  were  American  This 
explains  manv  of  the  strong:  bonds  between 
America  and  Rhodesia  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond who  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  was 
Rhodes's  consulting  engineer  Hammond  and 
another  American.  Gardner  Williams  drafted 
Rhodesia's  first  mining  laws,  which  have  re- 
mained substantially  unchanged. 

Rhodes's  regard  for  Americans  is  perhaps 
best  illustrated  bv  the  allocation  ot  his  fajjn- 
ous  scholarships:  there  are  more  American 
Rhodes  Scholars  than  any  other  nationality. 
Frederick  Courtenev  Selous,  the  man 
Rhodes  chose  to  guide  the  Pioneer  Column 
has  alreadv  been  mentioned.  What  Is  not 
generally  known  is  that  this  outstanding 
Rhodeslan  pioneer  was  a  close  friend  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  that  there  is  a  wad 
of  letters  in  the  National  Archives  ol  Rho- 
desia, extending  over  almost  20  years,  ad- 
dressed to  Selous  from  the  25th  President  of 
the  United  Slates. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  one  of  America's 
greatest  presidents.  A  man  of  tremendous 
vltalltv,  widelv  versatile  and  completely  sell- 
confident,  he  was  unafraid  of  the  Jungle,  be 
It  inhabited  bv  wild  animals  or  equally  dan- 
gerous big  business-men  with  vested  Inter- 
ests When  Roosevelt  began  wTltlng  to 
Selous  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  US 
Navy  a  post  he  resigned  to  command  his  bat- 
talion ol  Rough  Riders  Regiment  that  fought 
with  sparkling  distinction  at  San  Juan  Hill 
Cuba,  during  the  Spanish  War. 

Roosevelt's  next  post  was  Governor  ol 
New  York  State:  he  was  next  elected  Vice- 
President  ol  the  U.S.A..  succeeding  to  the 
Presidencv  when  William  McKlnley  was  as- 
sassinated in  1901.  He  was  re-elected  in  his 
own  right  in  1904  with  an  overwhelming 
majorltv.  and  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peact 
Prlz-e  in  1906  He  put  America  on  the  inter- 
national map. 

But  to  return  to  the  Roosevelt  letters 
that  repose  in  the  Rhodeslan  Archives  In 
Salisbury,  Roosevelt,  like  countless  Victo- 
rians especiallv  the  younger  generation,  ad- 
mired Selous  to  the  point  ol  worshipping 
him  Selous,  the  son  of  the  chairman  ol 
the  London  Stock  Exchange,  was.  Indeed,  an 
outstanding  character.  Sir  Henry  Rider  Hag- 
gard's hero  Allan  Quartermaln  in  Kmg  Solo- 
mon's Mines  was  modelled  on  him. 

Selous  was  a  great  hunter  and  also  a  great 
naturalist     At    first,    Roo^velfs    letters    to 
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hltn  were  conflned  to  these  isubjects.  but 
gradually  the  letters  took  on  a  personal  note 
and  he  opens  his  heart  to  Selous  on  a  wide 
r:inKe  of  subjecta  Selous'  biographer,  John 
O  Mlllals.  makes  this  point:  'Selous'  Inti- 
macy with  the  President  was  of  the  charm- 
ing character  which  unfurtunately  we  now 
only  associate  with  early  Victorian  days" 

Roosevelt's  letters  thus  have  a  significance 
that  transcends  their  African  context.  Space 
will  permit  extracts  from  only  a  few  of  them. 
During  the  Second  Anglo-Boer  War.  Selous 
refused  to  tight  on  the  British  side  and  his 
sympathies  with  the  Boers  got  him  into 
trouble  In  Engalnd.  Roosevelt,  hlm.self  of 
Dutch  extraction.  In  a  letter  dated  March  8. 
1901,  comments: 

"It  makes  me  melancholy  to  see  the  Boer 
War  hanging  on  Your  limit  of  18  months  Is 
rapidly  approaching.  Of  coiu-se  there  can  be 
but  one  ending;  but  it  Is  a  dreadful  thing 
to  have  that  ending  come  only  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  country  and  of  the  fighting 
men  How  I  wish  von  could  be  made  adminis- 
trator of  all  South  Africa!  Somehow  I  felt 
that  you  could  do  what  no  other  man  could 
do  and  really  brln^  about  peace  I  begin  to  be 
afraid  you  have  been  right  about  the  war  I 
hope  we  shall  ."iee  things  go  right  hereafter." 
On  February  7.  1908,  Roosevelt  gives  an 
Illuminating  Insight  to  his  personality: 

"I  am  up  to  my  ears  m  wcrk  and  am 
ending  mv  Presidency  with  all  kinds  of  fight- 
ing. But  I  guess  it  Is  Inevitable  In  an  nfflce 
itke  tli«s:  if  the  man  really  tries  to  run  the 
office  awR  should  be  rtm,  and  I  don't  mind 
it  much;  at  any  rate  I  don't  mind  It  enough 
to  have  It  spoil  tny  genuine  enloyment   " 

During  chlIdho<xl  Roosevelt  suffered  from 
delicate  health  His  determination  that  over- 
came this  drawbaoJc  affected  his  entire  atti- 
tude to  life.  On  December  4,  1914,  he  writes 
to  Selous: 

"I  wish  to  heaveits  that  this  coiuitry  would 
wake  up  to  the  hideous  damage,  moral  and 
physical,  caused  by  the  delllcntUm  of  mere 
Industrialism,  of  softness,  and  of  .self-in- 
dulgence. National  acceptance  of  the  need 
of  hard  labour,  of  facing  risk,  and  of  the 
exercise  of  foresight  Is  necessary  to  national 
ijreatness  If  I  mu.st  clioose  Ijetween  a  p  lUcy 
of  blood  and  iron  and  "ne  of  milk  and  water — 
especially  of  .skimmetl  milk  and  dish  water — 
why  I  am  for  a  poUcj  of  blood  and  Iron,  It  Is 
better  not  only  for  \the  nation  but  In  the 
end  for  the  world   " 

About  America  enlerlng  the  Flr.t  World 
■War.  Roosevelt  remarfcs  In  a  letter  dated  .\\i- 
gtist  28.  1915  i 

"Tlie  prolessloiuil  (lacltists  h.ive  done  this 
country  a  damage  thut  cannot  be  overstated." 
Apart  from  letters  there  Is  the  original  draft 
of  Roosevelt's  fore\Mord  to  Selouss  Africayi 
Nature  Motes  and  Reminiscences,  published 
In  1908.  Has  any  other  author  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  a  nine-pace  foreword  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica? Roosevelts  adlmlratlon  for  Selous  Is 
clear  from  his  first  few  lines: 

"Mr  Selous  Is  tine  last  of  the  big-game 
hunters  of  Sovith  Africa;  the  last  of  the 
mighty  hunters  whose  experience  lay  In  the 
greatest  hunlim;  i,'round  which  the  world 
has  seen  since  civilised  man  has  appeared 
thereon."' 

Soon  afterwards  lielous  onjanised  a  hunt- 
In;^  trip  for  Roosevelt  to  East  Africa.  The 
correspondeu'.e  conlluued  luitil  shortly  be- 
fore Selous  was  killed  ,it  the  age  of  fi5  by  a 
German  sniper  In  1917.  Roosevelt  died  two 
years  later. 

These  tlu-n  are  some  of  Rhodesia's  links 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  There  are  many 
others.  And  what  Is  more  Important,  new 
links  are  continually  being  forged  between 
the  two  countries.  In  particular,  Americans 
have  played  a  notable  part  In  developing 
Rhodesia  j  resources-  mineral,  Industrial  and 
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agricultural — thereby  not  only  building  up 
the  country  of  their  adoption  but  also  mak- 
ing a  major  contribution  to  the  strength  of 
the  Western  World. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Nov    11,   1969] 

Rhodesian  Sanctions  Revfal  Double 

Standard 

(By  James  J    Kllpatrlck) 

It  Is  Veterans  Day  in  the  United  States,  but 
It's  Independence  b.iy  In  Rhodesia,  niarklng 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  Rhodesia's  historic 
separation  from  the  Crown 

The  act  of  Nov  11,  1965.  was  historic  for 
two  reasons:  It  marked  the  first  time  a  Brit- 
ish outpost  had  declared  its  unilateral  Inde- 
pendence since  another  small  country,  bet- 
ter known  to  us  all,  proclaimed  the  same  in- 
tention on  July  4.  1776  Second,  Rhodesia's 
.ictlon  prcxiuced  within  the  United  Nations 
the  worst  blunder  in  the  U  N  's  brief  history — 
a  blunder  that  may  yet  prove  fatal 

The  punitive  sanctions  imposed  upon 
Rhode«l.i  ha\e  proved  a  great  folly  As  Dean 
Acheson  has  remarked,  the  sanctions  con- 
stitute a  tl.igrant  violation  of  the  U  N  s  own 
charter  More  than  this,  the  sanctions  stand 
as  a  continuing  monument  to  the  emptiness, 
the  Impotence,  and  the  massive  hypocrisy  of 
the  United  Nations  as  an  Instrument  of  In- 
tr'rn.^tlonal  order 

M  lUlfestly,  the  .sanctions  have  failed  In 
tlu'ir  purpose,  which  wivs  to  bring  Rhodesia 
to  Its  knees  The  sanctions  have  had  precisely 
the  (vpposlte  effect:  Rhodesia  survives;  it 
flourishes;  Its  economy  is  strong  and  growing 
stronger.  And  Instead  of  whipping  Rho- 
desia Ijack  to  the  .irms  of  Mother  England, 
these  toothless  mandates  have  succeeded 
merely    m    obliterating   any   prospect    of    re- 

lUllOIl 

It  Is  the  purblind  hypocrisy — the  imposi- 
tion on  Rhodesia  of  a  naked  double  stand- 
ard that  reduces  the  U  N  to  Imbecility  and 
contempt  Why  were  these  drastic  sanctions 
lmfi.ise<r.'  It  was  because  the  established  gov- 
ernment of  RhfKlesla.  In  the  view  of  the  Gen- 
eral As.sembly,  had  failed  to  provide  fir 
maiority  rule  ,ind  for  participatory  democracy 
by  all  the  Rhodesian  people. 

'ITie  notion  that  Rhodesia's  Independence 
constituted  a  threat  to  the  peace  was  pure 
fiction  Rhodesia  had  failed  to  provide  a  sys- 
tem l)ased  upon  one  man  one  vote:  and  Rho- 
desi.i,  therelore,  must  be  ostracised  and  her 
ecinomy  destroyed.  ^ 

It  IS  useful  to  glance  at  the  news  from 
.Africa  In  recent  weeks. 

President  Shermake  of  Somalia  was  assas- 
sinated ('n  Oct  15  A  military  junta  seized 
power  the  following  day.  All  civil  liberties,  in- 
rludlng  a  right  to  vote,  have  been  suspended. 
What  will  the  UN.  say  of  democracy  in  .Sa- 
inalia'.'  Not  a  word:  not  a  single  word. 

On  Oct  19,  the  government  of  Burundi  un- 
covered a  "plot"  and  Jailed  30  putative  lead- 
ers of  the  opposition  Here.  too.  participatory 
democracy  Is  a  hctlon  Will  the  UN  reproach 
Burundi ';'  Men  will  walk  on  Mars  before  that 
day  arrives. 

On  Oct  26.  the  government  of  Tanzania 
jailed  six  prominent  palitlc:ans  under  the 
same  kind  of  "preventive  detentlC'ii  "  that  is 
M)  denounced  in  South  .Mrica  and  Rhodesia 
Tan/ania  ha;i  not  even  a  pretense  of  majority 
rule  But  the  U  N.  will  remain  as  silent  as  the 
desert  .sands 

On  Oct  27.  .lomo  Kenyatta  Jailed  his  only 
major  political  oppr.nent,  along  with  all  op- 
position members  of  his  parliament,  and  out- 
lawed the  Kenya  Peoples  Union  Democracy 
i.>  a  dead  letter  in  Kenva  But  you  will  not 
learn  this  from  the  United  Nations 

The  same  picture  obtains  in  Uganda  It  ob- 
tains in  Zambia  It  obtains  In  Ethiopia.  One- 
party  rule  is  the  almost  universal  practice  of 
Africa.  Participatory  democracy,  under  the 
rubric  of  one  man.  one  vote,  is  unknown   Ihe 
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only  difference,  when  It  comes  to  Imposing 
sanctions  and  discovering  threats  to  the 
peace,  is  that  the  ruling  minority  in  Rhodesia 
Is  white;  and  the  ruling  minorities  elsewhere 
are  black  And  so  long  as  the  United  Nations 
adheres  to  this  indefensible  and  hypocritical 
position,  the  U  N  is  doomed. 

I  Prom  the  Barron.  Nov.  10,  1969 1 
Sanc/iiin  k)r  Df  kit  It's  Time  To  End  the 
Economic  War  on  Rhoofsia 
Plkler  statesmen  in  or  outside  of  govern- 
ment, have  one  thing  in  c.mmon  with  mid- 
dle-aged edit  irs;  unlike  ordinary  mortals, 
they  can  speak  their  mind  and  generally  pet 
away  with  it  After  a  long  and  distinguished 
diplomatic  c.ireer.  Dean  Acheson.  adviser  to 
Dem.cral:c  Presidents  and  one-time  Secre- 
tary of  State,  lately  has  been  making  the 
ino.st  of  the  privilege  In  an  eyebrow-ral.sing 
newspaper  interview  last  month,  Mr  Ache- 
sen  took  deadly  pot  shots  at  such  sacred  cows 
of  the  liberal  establishment  as  John  Kenneth 
Gailbralth,  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer.  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  Atomic  Scientists  ("the  greatest 
bit  of  nonsense  since  The  New  Republic  "i 
and  Dr  Spock  Turning  to  foreign  affairs,  the 
ex-diplomal  was  savagely  quotable  "France  is 
more  deeply  split  than  appears  Italy  is 
hardly  a  country  and  the  Germans  have  a 
Ciovernmenl  with  a  parliamentary  majority 
of  two  ,  .  .  the  British  are  a  bankrupt  people 
conducting  a  banking  business,  and  thev 
should  get  o\it  of  it."  The  world,  he  con- 
cluded wa'^p.shly.  Is  "very  largely  a  struggle  " 
tie'ween  lung-  and  short-term  views,  between 

intelligence  and  stupidity." 

V.ntage  Acheson.  and  pretty  heady  stuir 
Fi  r  our  m:,ney,  however,  nothing  cited  above 
or  111  his  new  book,  "Present  at  the  Creation  " 

(Norton  $12  50  until  December  31,  $15  there- 
after), m:itches  the  force  of  his  scathing 
denunciation  18  months  ago  of  US.  policy 
toward  newly  independent  Rhodesia.  It  wlil 
surprise  si  me  of  our  fellow  citizens."  so  the 
senior  p.irtner  of  Covingtcn  and  Burling  told 
the  American  Bar  Association,  "thougl. 
hardly  anyone  here,  to  (learn)  that  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  an  International 
conspiracy,  instigated  by  Britain  and  blessed 
by  the  United  Nations,  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  a  country  that  has  done  tis  no 
harm  and  threatens  no  one."  Since  then,  oi 
course.  Lyndon  Johnson  has  left  the  White 
House,  while  Arthur  Goldberg,  renegade 
Democrat,  is  no  longer  US.  Ambassador  to 
the  UN  Late  last  month  the  Subcommittee 
on  .Africa  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
.Affairs  held  hearings  (in  the  Impact,  at  home 
and  abroad,  of  Wa.shlncton's  sanctions 
against  Salisbury  For  perhaps  the  first  time 
since  they  were  lmpo.sed  nearly  three  years 
ago,  someone  In  authority  Is  questioning 
their  wl:^dom. 

High  time,  too.  By  .my  st.indard  of  power 
politics,  not  to  mention  international  law. 
sanctions  have  been  a  disaster.  For  one  thing. 
they  have  dismally  failed  to  achieve  their 
purpose:  far  from  bringing  Rhodesia  to  her 
knees  in  a  matter  of  "weeks,  rather  that; 
months."  as  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilsou 
once  cockily  forecast  In  Lcndon,  they  have 
served  to  tinify  the  country  and  to  stiffen  its 
resolve.  Today,  on  the  eve  of  the  fourth  an- 
niversary of  independence,  Rhodesia  is  richer 
and  stronger  than  ever  What  Is  worse,  as 
executives  of  Foote  Mineral  and  Union  Car- 
bide- as  well  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness— testified 
the  other  day,  sanctions  have  cut  off  ih"  US 
from  Its  principal  supply  of  strategic  chro- 
mite,  thereby  raising  the  threat  of  a  serious 
shortage  by  the  end  of  next  year  and  making 
industry  and  the  national  security  dependent 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  which  happens  to  be  the 
only  other  major  source  Finally,  to  appease 
tlie   so-called   Afro-Asian    bloc,   whose   antl- 
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Americanism  Is  leglou  and  whose  racism 
m"'ke8  any  other  look  pale.  Foggy  Bottom,  In 
l^an  Acheron's  eloquent  words,  has  pursued 
?^ourae  of  "barefaced  aggression,  unprovoked 
•^nd  unjustified  by  a  single  legal  or  moral 
principle."  Even  In  the  Parliament  of  Man, 
•  hat's  too  much  to  pay  for  votes 

Tnie  Great  Society  evidently  felt  otherwise. 

,  .^suant^  a  resolution  of  the  U^N.  Security 

■  mcU   in   December    1966    (reaffirmed   and 

e   g  hened  In  May  1968),  President  John- 

:Lnbv    Executive   Order    promptly    imposed 

-  nctlons  on  Rhodesia,   violations  of   whlc 

re  minlshatale  by  fines  of  $10,000  and  prison 
•ern^s  up  to  lo  Vears.  Tl.ereby  Washington 

ct^elv   sought   to   0PP°««- •■°^--r^^rexls\^ 
the  Acheson  vlew-a  government  the  exist- 
ence of  which,  by  UN    Uphts.  constitutes  an 
affront  to  humanity  and   a  threat  to  world 
peace    Rhodesia,  you  see.  reJecM  the  concept 
of  one  man.  one  vote:    indeed,  in   Us  new  y 
approved  constitution.  It  has  taken  pains  to 
^°ovide  that  the  huge  black  major  ty,  while 
^mply    represented    in    the    legislature,    can 
•,X  rule   That's  not  apartheid;  white  and 
black  iiilngle  freely.  In  and  outside  of  Parlia- 
ment   It  IS  white  supremacy,  enforced  by  a 
Regime  with  perhaps  more  emergency  power 
than  it  should  have  (Sall.sbury  not  long  ago 
is  reported  to  have  Jailed  a  nnancial  editor 
lor  aUegedly  revealing  state  secrel.s.  a  move 
hat  strikes  uncomfortably  close  to  home 
In  liberal  circles,  not  to  mention  those  nMM, 
more  sinister  motives.  It  is  anathema 

Hence  the  sanctions,  about  which  the  iirst 
thing   to  note  Is  their  failure    ('"utter,     ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Or- 
^nlzauon    of    African    Unity).    True,    they 
have  had  an  Impact,  notably  on  Rhodesian 
lobacco  farmers  and  their  native  help  (many 
of  whom  doubtless  in  their  own  best  int^- 
esw    have   been   thrown   out   of   work).   By 
and' large,  however,  the  country  has  never 
enjoyed    greater    prosperity.    Industrial    pro- 
duction last  year  Increased  by  5'    ,  while  con- 
sumption of" electricity  rose  15'    .  Compared 
with  $886  million  in  1965,  the  year  ol  Inde- 
pendence,   gross    national    product    in      969 
win  reach  an  estimated  $12  billion,  up  10  , 
from  1968.  In  foreign  exchange  markets  the 
Rhodesian   pound    (still   officially    valued    at 
$2  80.  by  the  way)  is  firm,  while  local  stocks 
have    boomed.    Foreign    goods,    supposedly 
banned  by  the  U.N.  resolution,  are  plentiful. 
Here  Is  a  recent  first-hand  account  of  Salis- 
bury by  a  foreign  correspondent  of  The  Wan 
Street  Journal:  "Tlie  0,K.  Bazaar,  like  other 
of  the  city's  department  stores,  teems  with 
.shoppers.  Appliance  stores  display  Orundlg 
and  Zenith  radios,  Sony  and  Akal  tape  re- 
corders and  various  other  electronic  gadgets 
from  major  nations  of  world.  New  French- 
made  Citroen   and   Peugeot  automobiles  vie 
with    German-made    BMW    cars.    There    are 
so   many   automobiles   on    the   streets   that 
parking  "is  a  problem.  A  gasoline  station  at- 
tendant     scoffs      at      suggestions      of      fuel 
rationing  ,  . 

Prom   the   U.S.   sti\ndpoint.   indeed,  sanc- 
tions—to  Judge    by    last   month's   Congres- 
sional testimony— have  backfired.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  vice  president,  purchases,  oi 
C^ornlng  Glass  Works,  a  growing  scarcity  of 
l>etalite,  a   unique  llthlum-bearlng  mineral 
available    in    commercial    quantity    only    in 
Southern  Rhodesia,  threatens  the  continued 
output    of   glass-ceramic   products   and   the 
Jobs  of  over  20 '-  of  its  18.000-man  domestic 
work  force.  Far  more  serious  is  the  looming 
shortage    of    metallurgical-grade    chromium 
ore  which.  In  ferro  alloys.  Is  vital  to  the  pro- 
duction  of   stainless   and   high-temperature 
,Uloy    steel.    Since   sanctions   were   imposed. 
L's"  industry  has  grown  heavily  dependent 
on  chromite  from  the  USSR:  like  the  most 
rapacious  capitalist.  Moscow  charges  all  that 
ihe  traffic  wUl  bear  (prices,  for  a  product  of 
dubious  quality  have  doubled).  Nonetheless, 
according   to   Industry  and    federal   officials 
alike,  the  US   by  the  end  of  1970  will  face  ft 
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shortfall  of  200,000  tons,  or  roughly  one  third 
of  total  demand  Government  stockpiles  have 
been  depl.ted  to  the  point  where  cessation  of 
soviet  shipments-such  as  occurred  for 
nearly  a  decade  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war-would  leave  industrla  users 
emptv-handed  in  barely  12  motiths   time^ 

Bv  boycotting  Rhodesia,  in  .short,  the  lb 
has'iostered  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
mortal  enemy  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  and 
a   totalitarian  state  which  denies  its  people 
■  reedom  of  finv  kind    There's  a  triumph  of 
hvpocrlsv    of    Which    the    State    Department 
inipht  vvell   be  prot.d    Any  alleged  thretit  to 
world  pei.ce,  moreover,  comes  not  from  balls- 
burv    at    wants  only   to  be   left    alone.,  but 
from  hostile  neighbors  which  time  and  again 
have     mounted    terrorist     forays    across    the 
border    (while  simultaneously  doing  a  brisk 
business,  in  traiusportatlon.  '""ri.sm  and  to- 
bacco With  the     rarists",.  As  lor  Rhode^'''^ 
blacks,   their   plight    periouically    moves   The 
New    York    Times    to    righteous    wrath     "iet 
somehow- as  even  African  Natlo>"l'5  'T"^/ 
,  rs  concede- thev  shun  their  would-be  liber- 
ators and  line  up  with  their  alleged  oppres- 
sors  Perhaps-like  some  in  more  progre.ssive 
lands-  they  cau'i   tell   friend   irom  loc    Per- 
haps thev  can 

In  anv  case,  as  Dean  Acheson  has  per- 
■uasivelv  i.rgued,  its  nobody's  business  but 
ihelr  (Avn  President  Nixon,  another  good 
l.lwver.  seems  to  agree.  Thus.  In  his  Inaugura 
Address,  the  Chief  Executive  observed:  Let 
;,ll  nations  know  that  during  this  Adminis- 
tration our  lines  of  communication  will  be 
open  We  seek  an  open  world— open  to  ideas, 
open  to  the  exchange  of  goods  and  people.^'J 
v.orld  in  which  no  people,  great  or  small,  will 
live  in  angry  isolation  We  cannot  expect  to 
make  everyone  our  friend,  but  we  can  try  to 
make  no  one  <.ur  enemy  ""  Rhodesia  is  a  fine 
,)'-,(■(■  'o  begin 


iHt   StCRFTARY  OF  TRANSPORTATION, 

IVas^iinpfon.  D.C..  November  7.  J96." 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengel, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Fred:  In  reply  to  our  telephone  con- 
versation Yesterday  it  is  our  position  that  n 
Congress  should  decide  to  approve  a  bil.  u> 
provide  for  Increased  truck  bizes  and  weiguo- 
using  the  Federal-aid  Highway  System,  ih".'' 
bill  should  include  all  of  the  amendment*  or 
revisions  which  were  discussed  in  the  testi- 
inonv  of  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
Turiier  belore  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  September  3.  1969. 

We  :eel  strongly  that  these  conditions  are 
e'^^-entlal  It  is  our  opinion  that  without  these 
revisions  the  bill  as  introduced  would  not 
bc'  m  the  public  tuterest 

Sincerely. 

John  a   VoifF 


}OOK  FORFIGN 
VIETNAM  ^ND 
NOW 
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BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

l.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 
Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
liave  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
Honorable  John  Volpe.  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  relative  to  the  admin- 
istration's position  on  the  big  truck  bill. 
His  letter  very  clearly  sets  £oith  the  un- 
equivocal position  that  the  bill,  h.k. 
11870  as  introduced,  wiU  be  totally  un- 
acceptable unless  all  of  the  amendments 
requested  by  the  administration  are 
adopted.  This  is  a  very  forthright  posi- 
tion and  Secretary  Volpe  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  speaking  out  so  clearly.  I 
feel  the  letter  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  so  that  proponents  of  the  bill 
clearly  undersUnd  the  administration  .s 

position.  ,^.         .   , 

Mr  Speaker.  I  should  at  this  point 
also  make  it  quite  clear  that  my  position 
on  the  bill  has  not  changed.  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  bill  until  we 
have  adequate  study  and  research  on  the 
safety  questions  Involved.  I  will  oppose 
the  bill  even  if  all  of  the  amendments 
requested  by  the  administration  are 
adopted.  I  Intend  to  introduce  a  bill  in 
the  next  few  days  which  wiU  provide  for 
the  esUblishment  of  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  study  of  these 
safety  questions. 

The  letter  referred  to.  follows: 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 
i  N    1  HL  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATU  K.S 

Wednesday.  Noi^ember  12.  1969 
Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
issue  of  Look  magazine  contains  a  power- 
ful argimient  for  the  orderly,  deliberate, 
and  complete  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
that  I  and  several  of  my  colleagues  have 
advocated. 

J  Robert  Moskin.  Look  foreign  editor. 
is  well  versed  regarding  aL  aspects  of  the 
situation,  including  the  Paris  negotia- 
tions. , ,  , 
Quite  Kitiuificantly.  the  editors  of  Look 
have  written  a  short  editorial  following 
Mr,  Moskin-s  article  >ndor.sins  his 
IKJSition, 

Because  of  the  thorou-^hne-ss  of  Mr 
Moskin's  article  and  the  significance  ol 
the  action  he  urges.  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle to  mv  colleagues'  attention  and,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  wish  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

Vietnam:    Get  Oi^-.    Now 
(By  J.  Robert  Mciklni 
We  should  get  out  of  Vletnum  immediaielv 
That -bluntly   and   simply-  is   the   conclu- 
sion I  bring  back  from  my  mc  st  recent  trip  to 
South     Vietnam,     plus     con- ersations     with 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  negotiations  in 
Paris  I  have  never  been  a  do\e  over  Vietnam, 
but  I  cannot  close  my  eyes   to  these  hard 
iacts     We  have  failed  to  win  the  war  in  the 
field.  Even  with  500.000  mer   there,  we  can- 
not   win   It 

We  have  also  failed  to  oren'.e  a  \  iemame.sc 
\rmv  that  cait  carry  on  us  own  struggle  lo 
try  to  achieve  that  long  shot  -uli  cost  m<ire 
lens  ol  thousands  of  American  lives 

-^iid  we  have  failed  to  help  build  a  popular 
or  democratic  or  cohesive  government  ii. 
Saigon  The  current  regime  is  a  military  dic- 
tatorship    that     depend?      whollv     on     our 

presence.  ,         . 

I  have  never  been  a  Vietnam  hawk  either, 
but  I  respected  the  judgment  of  four  U.S 
administrations  that  called  the  late  ol  South 
Vietnam  vital  to  our  national  Interest 

Now  President  Nixon  has  reversed  thi:- 
Judgment,  for  which  39,000  Americans  have 
died  250,000  have  suffered  wounds  and 
about  $100  billion  have  been  spent  In  his 
policy -setting  May  14  speech,  he  said.  "We 
are  prepared  to  accept  any  government  in 
south   Vietnam   that   results  from   the  free 
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choice  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  them- 
oelvea."  ThU  means  our  Government  no 
longer  believes  that  It  is  in  our  vlt*l  national 
Interest   to    keep   South   Vietnam   free   from 

Communism. 

It  Is  a  fair  standard  that  young  Americans 
should  not  be  ordered  to  die  unless  their 
sacrifice  Is  vital  to  their  country. 

We  have  absolutely  no  sane  reason  left  for 
killing  more  than  1.000  young  Americana  be- 
fore th«  end  of  this  year.  Our  present 
coiu-se — spooning  out  American  lives  In  an 
Infinitely  complex.  Inscrutable  Asian  game  — 
Is  Inexcusable. 

It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  present 
South  Vietnamese  Government  can  survive 
the  end  of  the  hostilities  or  that  South 
Vietnam,  even  if  we  go  on  fighting,  will  not 
be  Communist-dominated  soon  after  we 
leave.  It  really  doesn't  seem  to  matter 
whether  we  march  to  the  tr.msports  today 
or  dribble  out  before  the  1970  US.  elections 
or  over  the  next  three  years  The  results  will 
be  the  same— except  In  the  number  of  the 
dead. 

In  1967.  I  traveled  for  Look  along  the 
frontier  of  American  power  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  c:ime  home 
convinced  that  our  involvement  In  the  fu- 
ture of  Asia  Is  Irreversible.  That  conviction 
remains.  We  are  not  about  tu  scurry  back 
Into  a  Portress  America.  Our  presence  across 
the  Paclflc  IB  too  massive,  our  Interest  too 
deep.  But  on  this  latest  trip  to  Vietnam.  I 
saw  that  we  have  overreached  our.selves 
Amertpa>  historic  we.stward-drlvlng  wave 
has  crested. 

No  one  I  talked  with — certainly  no  Viet- 
namese— belleveB  we  should  stay  In  Vietnam 
Everyone  said  we  should  get  out.  They  dif- 
fered only  on  the  speed  with  which  we  sho\ild 
do  so.  The  most  mlUt.int  —  . sometimes  those 
most  scared  for  their  own  skins — said  in 
three  years.  At  a  conservative  estimate  of 
100  U.S.  dead  per  week,  that  means  15.600 
more  cofUns. 

Why  Is  South  Vietn.ims  political  self- 
determination  .still  worth  dying  for''  Because. 
I  was  told  in  Washington  and  Saigon,  we 
have  committed  o\ir  word,  and  if  we  leave 
precipitously,  our  word  will  be  dishonored. 
We  will  lose  face.  Three  ye.irs  ago.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  k'^'"  me  the  same  rea- 
son for  continuing  this  war.  He  cilled  it  "the 
credibility   of   tl»e    American    commitment.'" 

The  Nixon  Administration  believes  we  will 
be  "severely  hurt"  If  we  "bug  out  '"  It  wuns 
"a  reasonable  solution."  praying  for  reason- 
ableness from  Hanoi  while  recoRnizing  that 
it  is  against  the  Communists'  interest  to  be 
"reasonable" 

But  by  st.iyln^,  are  we  telling  Thailand,  for 
example,  that  if  It  get.s  Into  trouble  with 
Thai  or  North  Vietnamese  guerrillas,  we 
would  help?  No  one  expects.  I  was  told,  that 
we  would  then  send  an  expeditionary  force  to 
Thailand. 

The  ouTjomc  of  this  "war  of  national  lib- 
eration" has  no  relevance  to  the  chances  of 
having  more  .such  wars  in  the  future  Just 
about  every  A.slan  leader  knows  we  ha\  c  h.id 
enough  In  Vietrmm. 

Singapore's  Prime  Minister  Lee  Ku.ui  Yew 
told  me.  "Vietnam  was  a  bad  place  to  draw 
the  line." 

Why  then  are  Americ.ins  dying  today  In 
Vietn.im?  To  give  the  South  Vietnamese  lime 
to  prepare  to  govern  themselves  and  defend 
themselves.  .\re  these  reasonable  goals? 

We  thouj^ht  they  were.  We  thought  the 
South  Vietnamese  leaders  would  use  the  time 
we  helped  buy  for  them — with  American 
lives  and  monerj' — to  good  advantage.  But 
they  have  not. 

You  need  only  go  out,  in  the  countryside 
to  see  the  failure  of  the  succession  of  South 
Vietnamese  governments  to  win  the  [>eople's 
loyalty.  Go  to  the  upriver  vlU.ige  of  Dlen  Ban, 
about  ten  miles  south  of  D.»nang,  our  great 
northern  base  In  Quang  Nam  Province.  You 
can  get  In  safely  only  by  helicopter  Here, 
American   marines   have    to   wear   their   fl.ik 
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vests  In  the  road  Just  outside  their  walled 
compound.  This  area  has  been  fought  over 
for  years;  there  Is  stlU  fighting  every  day.  If 
the  refugees  were  resettled  In  the  country- 
side, offlclalB  fear,  they  would  Join  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

I  visited  Dlen  Ban  with  the  chief  of  the 
pacification  program.  Ambassador  WlUlam  O. 
Colby,  who  ranks  Quang  Nam  38th  out  of  the 
44  provinces  In  security  Terrorist  attacks  are 
heavy :  government  officials  and  ordinary 
civilians  are  being  assassinated,  wounded, 
kidnapped  The  province  chief,  an  Army  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (Arvln)  colonel, 
figures  that  the  Vletcong  have  900  officials  of 
their  own  in  the  province  Our  side  sends  out 
"Political  Recon  Units"  to  terrorize  and  kill 
VC  leaders. 

Destruction  In  Quang  Nam  Province  has 
been  massive  Plve  years  ago,  the  province 
had  557  hamlets:  only  308  are  left  The  num- 
ber of  refugees  has  Jumped  In  five  years 
from  35.000  to  124.000.  (One  of  every  12  pieo- 
ple  In  South  Vietnam  Is  a  refugee  today  I 
Less  than  half  of  tlie  province's  rice  land  Is 
cultivated.  Fishermen  may  not  return  to 
shore  after  6  p m.  Anyone  walking  about  In 
the  countn,-slde  after  dusk  without  a  light 
Is  shot  automatically.  In  this  province  of 
540.000  people,  only  one  Vietnamese  doctor 
remulns.  and  while  I  was  ther«.  he  was  va- 
cationing In  West  Germany.  The  people  In 
the  villages  know  nothing  al)out  the  peace 
negotiations  In  Parts. 

'Ninety  percent  of  the  people  would  cut 
our  throats  If  they  had  the  chance.  "  a  top 
American  In  Quang  Nam  told  me. 

Ambassador  Colby  says.  "It's  been  a  war 
between  two  apparatus,  and  the  people  wish 
tliev  would  both  go  away" 

Warren  E  Parker,  senior  U  S.  adviser  In 
the  province,  describes  the  situation  today: 
"Its  like  a  CiidlUac  pushing  a  Model  T 
through  .1  muddy  road  with  lour  flat  tires 
with  u  driver  who  doesn't  know  where  he's 
going  and  doesn't  really  care  "' 

On  an  island  in  the  river  below  the  pro- 
vincial capital  of  Hoi  An  sits  the  Xyuen  Long 
Refugee  Camp.  It  vividly  tells  part  of  the 
story  of  VIetnams  hopelessness.  Here  live 
;).r25  refugees.  Only  240  are  men.  Until  this 
summer,  these  people  all  lived  on  another 
nearby  Island  that  was  regarded  as  a  VC 
stronglujld.  A  swift  military  sweep  scooped 
up  the  women  and  children  and  a  few  of 
the  men  and  transferred  them  to  this  deso- 
late sand-dune  camp.  The  rest  of  the  men 
still  are  hiding  with  the  VC  in  the  tall  grass. 
Moving  their  families  In  this  manner  made 
no  converts,  won  no  friends. 

Yet  President  Nixon  found  himself  able 
to  tell  U.S.  triiops  in  Vietnam  this  summer: 
'I  think  history  may  record  this  as  one  of 
America's  finest  hours.  " 

In  Paris,  the  diplomats  debate  .semantics 
over  whether  troop  withdrawals  should  be 
called  "mutual"  or  "simultiineous."  In  Sai- 
gon, the  politicians,  fragmented  in  dozens  of 
parties,  struggle  for  a  piece  of  the  spoils 
.'Vnd  out  In  the  countryside — where  there 
IS  firlns;  cverv  night,  assassinations  repeat- 
edly, wliere  12-year-old  girls  carry  rifles — you 
feel  that  whatever  happens  in  Paris  or  Sai- 
gon, the  word  will  never  get  down  to  the 
bitter,  frightened  peasants  in  the  fields  and 
the  thatch  huts.  The  struggle,  the  terror,  the 
dying  of  this  desperate  23-year  war — in  which 
more  than  a  million  people  have  been  killed 
and  wounded  will  go  on  and  on.  Says  a 
wise  American  official  there.  "You  can't  ne- 
gotiate an  end  of  this  war.  We  can  only  nego- 
tiate our  way  out  of  it   " 

In  a  lovely  house  in  the  handsome  Paris 
suburb  of  Vcrrleres-le-Bulsson,  Mrs.  Ngxiyen 
Thi  Binh.  foreign  minister  of  the  National 
Libera'lon  FYouls  self-appointed  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government,  told  me  much 
the  same  thing  in  more  dogmatic  terms.  An 
attractive  woman,  she  lelt  a  husband,  a  boy, 
13,  and  a  girl,  9,  in  Vietnam  to  head  the  VC 
delegalion  in  Paris  Wearing  a  pale  pink  ao 
clai  and  black  .-.ilk  trousers,  she  sal  In  a  sunny 
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upstairs  parlor  next  to  a  vase  of  red  rose.v 
Her  eyes  were  hard,  but  she  smiled  as  she 
talked:  "I  am,  politically,  a  woman  who  re- 
sists American  af^gresslon  for  national  Inde- 
pendence. I  am  not  a  Marxist  or  a  buorgeoise 

I  love  my  country.  I  long  for  peace  to  come 
back  so  I  can  lead  a  normal  life  with  my 
children." 

But  there  Is  no  hint  of  compromise :  "If  the 
American  Government  realizes  its  erroneous 
policy  of  aggression  and  Is  willing  to  end  the 
war  of  aggression,  we  are  ready  to  discuss 
with  the  American  Government  putting  an 
end  to  the  conflict.  ...  If  the  American 
Government  obstinately  pursues  Its  policy  o; 
aggression,  the  South  Vietnamese  people  arc 
resolved  to  struggle  to  victory" 

Both  sides  claim  they  want  elections  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  Mrs.  Binh  says,  "Thf 
question  is  how  to  organize  genuinely  free, 
democratic  general  elections.  I'he  first  con- 
dition Is  there  must  be  no  presence  of  Amer- 
ican troops  of  aggression-  and  without  l('r- 
elgn  interference. 

'I  consider  the  Saigon  administration  ha^ 
no  competence  to  organize  these  elections  be- 
caiLse  If  the  Saigon  administration  would 
orKanize  these  elections,  they  wovild  onl> 
give  birth  to  another  puppet  government. 

"The  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment has  not  asked  to  organize  these  elec- 
tions or  put  forth  election  laws,  and  we  (ad- 
vocate I  the  formation  of  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment that  will  organize  the  election." 

That  same  day,  Nguyen  Thanh  Le,  the  thlii 
bespectacled  spokesman  for  the  North  Vie;- 
uamese  Goverrunent.  sat  in  a  room  behind  ,i 
heavily  guarded  stone  wall  In  the  Pari 
suburb  of  Cholsy-le-Rol.  pulled  Engll.sli 
State  Express  cigarettes,  sipped  amber  tea 
from  a  slgneted  cup  and  said,  "There  can  be 
no  genuine  free  election  while  500,000  Amer- 
ican troops  and  60.(X)0  .satellite  troops  remain 
in  Vietnam."  He  asked  If  there  could  have 
been  free  elections  In  France  when  It  was 
occupied  by  Hitler's  troops. 

I  asked  him  why  his  government,  if  its  ob- 
jective is  to  get  the  United  States  out.  doesn" 
agree  to  a  cease-flre  and  simultaneous  with- 
drawal     of      US.      and      North      Vietnamese 

II  ;)s  and  then  the  Americans  would  be 
gone. 

L,c'  lapped  his  right  forefinger  emphatlcall\ 
on  his  yellow  cigarette  box  and  said  slowU . 
"Let  me  make  It  simple  Suppose  there  is  .i 
house,  and  a  robber  broke  in  and  wrecks  the 
property  and  killed  the  wife  and  children 
The  master  of  the  house  hsis  the  obligation 
to  fight  back  Simultaneous  mutual  with- 
drawal equates  the  bandit  and  the  master  o: 
the  house."  He  added,  "The  Johnson  war  is 
now  becoming  the  Nixon  war.  Mr.  Nixon  i- 
even  more  cunning,  more  perfidious." 

I  asked  Le  about  the  tear  of  many  th;r. 
when  U  S  forces  get  out,  there  would  be 
a  bloodbath,  especially  of  antl-Communlst 
Catholics.  He  called  this  propaganda  of  the 
ruling  <hu-s.  There  are  now  in  Sovilh  Viet- 
nam many  Catholic  patriots  and  many  Cath- 
olics and  people  of  other  religions  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  advisory  council  of  Soutl; 
Vietnam  and  in  the  leadership  of  the  nli 
and  the  pro. 

■  We  have  no  discrimination  against  any 
religion.  We  unite  with  every  patriot  to  de- 
fend the  country.  So  tar.  those  who  pre- 
viously participated  in  the  puppet  adminis- 
tration or  army,  no  matter  how  their  pasts 
were.  If  they  favor  the  independence,  peace 
and  neutrality  of  South  Vietnam,  we  will 
cooperate  with  them  and  we  welcome  them" 

In  Saigon,  Sen.  Nguyen  Gla  Hlen,  who 
heads  South  Vietnam's  largest  Catholic  party 
and  who  studied  at  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana and  Iowa  State  for  six  years,  disagrees. 
He  foresees  a  massacre.  "I'm  sure  of  it.  We 
are  not  scared  of  it.  The  killing  is  going  on 
now  already,  not  only  soldiers  but  civilians. 
They  will  attack  anyone  who  Is  not  working 
with  tLem — not  only  Catholics." 

The  truth  is  somewhere  between  a  mas- 
.sacre  and  a  welcome.  Certainly,  the  Commit- 
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nists  will  try  to  eliminate  ttoelr  ««•*»«?»* 
^poaenu.  ai«i  aaylum  will  have  to  b.  p^ 
vid^for  thousands.  But  thU  U  a  Probl*" 
that  win  have  to  be  met  whether  we  get  out 

"  me^^rirty,  a  member  of  Preeldent 
Nguyen  Van  Thelu's  six-party  ooalltlon.  the 
so-called  National  Social  DemocraUc  Front. 
IS  strongly  antl-Conununlst  and  constats 
l^ostly  of  «fugees  from  the  North.  Hlen  says 
it  was  originally  subsidized  by  the  late 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  of  New  York  and 
Hlen  had  a  three-hour  meeting  last  winter 
with  Cardinal  Terence  Cooke  In  New  York 
Today.  Heln  accepU  the  eventual  withdrawal 
of  US  troops.  "Withdrawal  of  the  main 
American  force  should  take  about  three 
years  Give  us  a  period  of  three  years.  Two 
"years  is  too  quick  for  us.  If  after  three  years 
we  cannot  take  care  of  ourselves,  we  have  no- 
body else  to  blame.  If  the  Communists  ta^e 
over,  some  people  will  fly  oft,  and  we  will 
be  guerrillas.  And  It  will  go  on  again. 

Meanwhile,  he  presses  Thleu  for  social  and 
land  reforms.  "We  can  do  more  for  peace  by 
being  more  liberal,  being  better  organized, 
less  corrupt." 

Truong  Dinh  Dzu,  who  ran  second  to  the 
Thleu-Ky    ticket    In    the    1967    presidential 
elections  and  who  favored  talking  peace  with 
the  Vletcong  and  creating  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment, was  thrown  into  Jail    But  there  are 
6tm    some    political    figures    in    Saigon    who 
advocate  what  Le  and  Mrs.  Binh  call  "Inde- 
pendence, peace  and  neutrality."  One  group 
of   intellectuals   calls    itself    the   Progressive 
Nationalist  Force.  Its  chairman  Is  Tran  Ngoc 
Lleng   a  46-vear-old  lawyer.  He  told  me.    We 
advocate   a  "complete   and   immediate   cease- 
flre    We  call  for  a  government  of  reconcilia- 
tion   that   vrtll   have    the   responsibility    for 
holding  elections  In  Vietnam."  Such  a  gov- 
ernment, he  says,  would  be  composed  of  non- 
Communist  natlonllsts  of  both  sides,  and  all 
Its  members  would  have  to  be  acceptable  to 
both  sldee.  This  rather  idealistic  plan  would 
naturally    exclude    members    of    the    Thleu 
govemnvent   as   well   as  the   Communists   In 
the  PRO.  ^     . 

Although  Lleng  will  not  admit  It.  he  is  re- 
portedly close  to  Gen.  Duong  Van  "Big" 
Mlnh  who  is  perhaps  the  nearest  thing 
South  Vietnam  has  to  a  popular  politician 
and  who  has  now  been  allowed  to  return 
from  exile  in  Thailand. 

Saigon  politics  Is  atomized  among  north- 
erners, southerners,  several  factions  of  Bud- 
dhists Catholics,  religious  sects  like  the  Cao 
Dal  and  the  Hoa  Hao.  neutralists  and  antl- 
Communlsts.  Splitting  these  groups  are 
layers  upon  layers  of  Individual  feuds  and 
historical  animosities  that  go  l)ack  to  the 
period  of  French  rule.  And,  above  all.  most 
of    the    politicians    are    out    for    their    own 

Says  retired  MaJ.  Oen.  Edward  O.  Lands- 
dale  "  who  knows  Vietnamese  pollUcs,  "It's 
a  family  quarrel,  and  a  very  savage  one,  as  a 
family  quarrel  can  be." 

The  feuding  factions  seem  no  longer  able 
to  get  together  before  It  Is  too  late.  But  If 
these  antl-Communlst  and  non-Communist 
nationalists  do  not  unite,  there  Is  no  chance 
that  they  can  survive  In  the  postwar  politi- 
cal turmoil. 

Sen.  Tran  Van  Don.  a  former  general  who 
led  the  1963  overthrow  of  President  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem.  says.  "The  problem  Is  with  the 
NLF    The  problem  Is  Inside  ourselves.  .  .  . 

"I  dont  believe  President  Tlileu  can  lead 
the  country  alone.  He  needs  to  rally  the 
army  and  the  people.  It  is  not  enough  to  rally 
the  United  SUtes.  But  he  is  very  proud.  He 
Is  very  Jealous  of  his  power.  He  wants  to 
keep  power  for  himself.  I  think  he  would  like 
to  become  a  dictator."' 

Responsible  estimates  of  the  number  of 
political  prisoners  being  held  by  the  Thleu 
gSvernment  range  as  high  as  30.000.  Many 
politicians,   editors,   intellectuals  have   been 
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lalled  by  mlUUry  courts  or  by  •■administra- 
tive procedures"  at  the  government's  whim. 
They  are  held  for  arbitrary  lengths  of  time. 
The  secretary  general  of  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties of  the  National  Asaembly,  Tran  Ngoo 
(Jhau  says,  "Many  tlmee  people  get  kid- 
napped in  the  streets  and  taken  to  places  no 
one  knows  about." 

A  woman  secretary  In  the  National  As- 
sembly was  jailed  for  a  month  because  she 
baa  a  relative  In  the  Vletcong,  A  neutralist 
politician  was  given  a  year  in  prison  lor 
filing  an  illegal  meeting— a  press  confer- 
ence A  Saigon  University  professor's  two- 
year' sentence  for  criticizing  U.S.  policy  was 
suspended:  but  ten  months  later,  he  was 
still  held  on  the  prison  Island  of  Poulo  Con- 
dore  Publisher  Nguyen  Lau  of  the  Saigon 
Daily  Neu-s  was  sentenced  to  five  years  be- 
cause he  talked  with  a  Vletcong  agent 
(Thirty  newspapers  have  been  closed  down.) 
Such  cases  do  not  Increase  confidence  In 
the  possibility  of  free  elections. 

US  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  does 
not  condone  these  actions,  but  he  says.  "We 
have  to  remember  they  are  at  war.  The  war 
is  right  on  their  own  soil— right  In  Saigon^ 
A  courageous  lawyer.  Tran  Van  Truyen,  66, 
who  has  represented  a  number  of  such  polit-- 
leal  defendants,  says.  "We  have  a  national 
assembly,  the  president  of  the  republic 
elected  by  a  general  election.  But  I  tell  you 
we  have  a  seeming  democracy.  .  This  gov- 
ernment permits  no  criticism."  _,,„„.„ 
Sen  Tran  Van  Lam.  a  leader  of  Thieu  s 
National  Social  DemocraUc  Front  who  be- 
came South  Vietnam's  foreign  minister  In 
the  recent  cabinet  shuffle,  wants  the  military 
courts  eliminated  and  all  cases  tried  In  civil 

"^"of  an  American  vrtthdrawal.  Lam  says: 
"Personally,  I  think  It  would  be  a  very  good 
thing   This  must  be  a  Vietnamese  war." 

The  government  in  Saigon  Is  not  a  popular 
government.  It  Is  basically  an  army  regime, 
and  the  people  universally  fear  the  army— 
any  army.  Hopes  that  the  cabinet  changes  in 
September  would  bring  into  the  government 
a  broader  range  of  civilian  views  were  dashed 
by  the  appointment  of  a  right-wing  general 
as  prime  minister. 

The  real  power  behind  this  government  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  generals,  and  Thleu  has 
constantly  resisted  American  pressure  to 
democratize  his  methods  and  broaderi  his 
political  base.  What  little  has  been  achieved 
is  mainly  the  result  of  American  persuasion 
and  arm-twisting.  Ambassador  Bunker, 
Thleu's  confidant,  has  by  all  accounts  been 
superb  at  this.  But  it  has  not  been  enough^ 
A  knowledgeable  American  in  Saigon  says  of 
Thleu  "He  wouldn't  have  a  chance  in  hell  u 
the   Communists   werent   pounding   at   the 

The  Vletcong  obviously  want  to  avoid  an 
election,  even  If  internationally  supervised 
that  would  be  managed  on  the  rice-roots  level 
by  province  chiefs,  district  chiefs,  soldiers 
and  police  beholden  to  Thleu.  The  common 
guess  in  Saigon  Is  that  the  Vietcong's  Pro- 
visional RevoluUonary  Government  would 
win  20  to  25  percent  of  the  vote.  But  since 
Thieu  won  in  1967  with  only  ?S  percent,  and 
a  major  part  of  that  came  from  the  army  and 
the  bureaucracy,  he  has  little  margin  ol 
safety  With  PRG  putting  up  a  common 
front  and  the  Saigon  politicians  divided,  the 
political  struggle  threatens  to  be  as  hopeless 
as  the  mllitarv  one  has  been. 

Since  a  political  solution  that  will  leave 
South  Vietnam  non-Conununlst  Is  so  IfTy, 
it's  up  to  the  army,  the  Arvln,  to  hold  off  the 
Communists.  Crucial  is  the  speed  with  which 
the  Arvin  can  replace  the  GIs.  The  process 
of  preparing  the  Arvin  to  take  over  the  fight- 
ing is  what  we  mean  by  •Vietnamlzation."' 
US  officers  now  admit  that  one  of  the 
great  failures  of  our  military  effort  has  been 
our  neglect  of  the  Arvln  The  result  of  this— 
plus  the  Arvtn"s  war  weariness,  corruption. 


low  pay  and  the  killing  off  of  many  of  th? 
beat  offlcem— IS  an  army  that  l»  incM>fcble  of 
defending  lu  country,  even  If  given  aU  the 
benefits  of  the  United  States  technology. 

Says  one  American  general  in  a  position 
to  judge,  "They'll  be  rea»nably  sell-sufflclent 
In  time— three  years  from  now"  The  ques- 
tion Is,  can  we  wait? 

When  Vietnamlzation  started,  no  one  ex- 
pected to  prepare  the  Arvln  to  handle  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army.  The  hope  was  that, 
in  time.  It  could  stand  up  to  the  Vletcong 
Now.  the  Nixon  Administration  dreams  ol 
preparing  the  Arvln  to  cope  with  the  N\  A^ 
too     as    a    poGSlble    alternative    to    mutual 

withdrawal.  

Of  course,  even  if  a  cease-fire  or  peace  were 
arranged  and /or  American  forces  withdrawn, 
there  is  no  way  to  insure  against  relnvaslon 
from  the  North  in  overwhelming  force 
months  after  we  go. 

Ironically,  the  greatest  American  hero  of 
the  war.  Gen.  William  C  Westmoreland,  who 
commanded  our  forces  there  and  n^  Is  the 
US  ArmVs  Chief  of  Staff,  has  become  a 
scapegoat"  in  Vietnam.  Some  American  offi- 
cers who  want  to  keep  fighting  today  claim 
that  Westmoreland  fought  the  war  all  wron? 
•clobbering  everything  In  sight"  in  World 
War  II  stvle  with  big  unit  battles  and  massive 
air  support,  while  the  enemy  was  fighting  a 
semi-geurrilla  war.  _ 

The  military  public  relations  peoples  new 
hero  is  Gen.  Crelghton  W.  Abrams,  the  able 
current  U  S  military  commander,  whom  thej 
love  to  call  "The  Spoiler."  Abrams'  approach 
is  not  to  wait  until  the  enemy  has  ms^sed 
but  to  hit  him  as  he  is  preparing  his  battle- 
field and  gathering  his  forces  from  his  head- 
quarters safely  out  of  reach  in  Cambodia^ 
Abrams  told  me,  "There  is  a  "m"  ^o  what 
the  United  States  can  do.  The  solution  here 
hal  to  be  Vietnamese."  He  adds,  rm  in  favor 
of  taking  out  som"  American  troops.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  helping  too  much. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  Arvln  con- 
tinues to  need  a  great  deal  of  help.  It  has 
three  main  problems  First.  It  Is  hated  and 
feared  bv  its  own  people.  One  American  offi- 
cial in  the  field  tells  how  a  Vietnamese 
Ranger  battaUon.  supposedly  an  eUte  unit, 
recently  went  through  a  village,  ft^^l'^^g 
chickens  and  belongings.  He  said  with  dis- 
gust "You  don't  make  friends  that  way 

Second,  a  tremendous  effort  is  needed  to 
train  the  Arvln's  officers  and  men  to  handle 
complex  weapons  and  communications  sys- 
tems from  radios  to  helicopters.  As  an  Amer- 
ican officer  told  me  sardonically.  "We'll  know- 
were  making  progress  when  we  can  get  a 
phone  call  to  the  Arvln  straight. 

Third— and  most  urgent  of  all— Is  the 
problem  of  leadership.  American  observers 
sav  the  Vietnamese,  when  properly  motivated 
and  led  can  be  excellent  soldiers.  But  the 
Arvin  s  officers  and  even  noncoms  are  too 
often  personallv  over-ambitious  and  corrupt. 
All  in  all  I  return  from  "Vietnam  this  time 
with  a  sense  of  hopelessness,  deeper  perhaps 
than  the  personal  despair  expressed  by  Look 
correspondent  Sam  Castan  before  he  was 
killed  in  combat  there  In  1966. 

Politlcallv  and  militarily,  the  South  Viet- 
namese  are" still,  after  all  these  years,  not  yet 
prepared  to  take  care  of  themselves  It  would 
cost  more  thbusands  of  American  lives  to 
Elve  them  any  chance  to  do  so  Now  that  our 
bovernment  "no  longer  Judges  it  vital  to  our 
security  that  South  Vietnam  not  go  Com- 
munist, what  Justification  is  there  lor  fur- 
ther American  sacrifices? 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  price  of  keep- 
ing South  Vietnam  non-Communist  has  been 
raUed  to  a  level  the  American  people  are  no 
longer  willing  to  pay.  That  is  a  realistic  defi- 
nition of  defeat. 

If  we  learn  the  lesson  of  Vietnam— that 
American  power  has  Its  Umltatlons— this  war 
may  at  least  mark  the  end  of  an  era  and  the 
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beginning  of  a  new.  less  punitive  and  more 
imaginative  role  In  the  world  for  the  United 
States. 

Look's  May  14.  1968.  issue  carried  an  edi- 
torial which  concluded  that  "the  most  im- 
portant national  bvislne-ss  before  us  In  this 
year  of  political  debate  Is  to  wind  up  our  In- 
volvement In  the  Vietnam  war  as  quickly  and 
a,s  honorably  as  possible,  and  to  go  on  from 
tiiere  to  the  creation  of  a  world  order  in 
which  America's  Ingenuity  will  truly  serve 
the  cai:se  of  peace." 

Eighteen  months,  scores  of  meetings,  hun- 
dreds of  speeche*.  thousands  of  deaths,  mil- 
lions of  tears  and  billions  of  wasted  dollars 
later,  we  think  these  words  are  worth  re- 
peating—here at  the  end  of  Bob  Moskln's 
eloquent  report — In  the  hope  that  someday 
soon,  someone  In  Washington  will  have  the 
courage  to  say:  "We  made  a  mistake  Tills  Is 
not  our  war   Let's  stop  It — now  " 

Simple?  Yes.  Politically  risky?  Perhaps 
Humiliating?  No — because  that  would  be  a 
new  kind  of  American  victory— a  victory  won 
over  our  own  willful  and  self-defeating  pride 
A  victory  the  whole  world  would  applaud 
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THE  SHAPE  OP  THE  PARIS  PEACE 
TABLE 


PRAISE  FOR  UNIVERSITY  OP 
DELAWARE  FOOTBALL  TEAM 


HOU:  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

or    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  12.  1969 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  the 
concern  over  trials  and  taxes,  murders 
and  maimings.  poverty,  protests,  and  pot. 
I  certainly  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
speak  a  few  words  of  praise. 

This  past  Saturday  I  watched  one  of 
the  finest  football  teams  in  the  history 
of  the  University  of  Delaware  beat  Le- 
high, 42  to  14. 

T^e  game  was  not  unusual.  In  six  con- 
tests prior  to  Saturday,  the  Blue  Hens 
have  run  rampant  over  their  opponents; 
the  Delaware  team  has  lost  only  once. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  that  I  am  not  alone 
In  my  praise  for  the  University  of 
Delaware  football  team.  According  to 
the  latest  UPI  poll,  the  Blue  Hens  are 
the  third-ranked  small-college  football 
team  in  the  counti-y. 

Rather  than  single  out  any  individual 
star  on  the  field,  I  must  say  that  I  ap- 
plaud the  entire  team  for  a  string  of 
fine  performances.  I  would  also  like  to 
add  that  after  the  final  game  of  the  sea- 
son, when  Delaware  beats  Bucknell.  I 
will  be  delighted  to  salute  the  Blue  Hens 
as  the  champions  of  the  University  Divi- 
sion of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Conference 
and,  I  hope,  the  winners  of  the  Lambert 

Cup. 

It  would  be  appropriate,  loo,  to  say  a 
few  words  here  about  Delaware's  out- 
standing quarterback,  Tom  DiMuzio. 
Those  wlio  are  critical  of  today's  young 
people  should  have  been  wilh  me  on 
Tuesday,  'Veterans  Day,  when  Tom  and 
I  toured  the  veterans'  hospital  at  Els- 
mere.  Del.,  together.  T  was  particularly 
impressed  with  Tom's  poise,  intelligence, 
and  congeniality,  and  can  easily  under- 
stand how  such  a  leader  off  the  grid- 
iron can  instill  drive  and  determination 
among  his  teammates  at  game  time. 


HON.  FRANK  NORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  Monday,  when  the  President  spoke 
to  the  Nation,  he  stated  that  in  over  a 
year  of  talks  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcons  in  Paris,  we  have  been  able 
to  agree  on  nothing  except  the  shape  of 
the  peace  table — and  as  I  recall,  that 
alone  took  several  months. 

When  President  Nixon  took  office,  he 
began  formulating  what  was  to  be  the 
first  major  Vietnam  peace  formula  for 
our  delegates  to  propose  in  Paris.  He 
announced  this  peace  offensive  last 
spring.  Still,  like  the  first  year  of  Paris 
negotiations,  talk  sessions  since  then 
have  been  nothing  more  than  talk  ses- 
sions. For  a  long  time,  the  Communists 
were  able  to  use  the  Paris  platform  to 
reiterate  absolute  demands  that  we  with- 
draw unconditionally.  Finally,  last 
month.  Ambassador  Lodge  responded  to 
a  repeated  onslaught  of  North  Vietnam- 
p.se  propaganda  by  walking  out  of  one  of 
the  talk  sessions. 

The  resistance  of  the  Communists  to 
any  solution  of  the  war  by  negotiation 
evidences  their  determination  to  wait 
out  the  willingness  of  the  United  States 
and  its  people  to  assist  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

So  gloomy  have  the  prospects  for  a 
political  settlement  of  the  war  been,  that 
the  President  has  wisely  set  a  course  for 
Vietnamlzation  of  the  war  and  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  even  without  prog- 
ress at  the  peace  table.  He  has  said  that 
the  pace  of  U.S.  withdrawals  will  depend 
on  the  safety  of  remaining  U.S.  troops, 
on  American  casualty  rates.  Communist 
infiltration  rates,  and  on  our  progress  in 
readying  the  South  Vietnamese  to  cariT 
the  full  burden  of  combat. 

In  his  November  3  speech,  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  optimism  on  the  pace  of 
future  withdrawals  because  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces,  the 
much  reduced  pace  of  infiltration  from 
the  North,  and  reduced  American  casu- 
alty rates. 

Earlier  this  fall.  I  cosponsored  a  res- 
olution introduced  by  Congressman  Paul 
FiNDLEY  of  Illinois,  which  supports  the 
President's  efforts  to  withdraw  Ameri- 
can forces  from  Vietnam  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date.  In  a  speech  on  the  floor 
on  October  15.  I  indicated  that  the  pro- 
gram of  troop  withdrawals  should  pi'o- 
ceed  without  regard  for  progress  or  lack 
of  progress  at  the  Paris  peace  table.  At 
that  time  I  indicated  my  belief  that  no 
political  solution  would  be  arrived  at 
anytime  .soon,  and  that  there  was  a  high 
probability  that  war  would  rage  on 
South  Vietnamese  .soil  for  years  after 
American  withdrawal.  Thus,  while  we 
must  work  for  a  just  peace  in  Paris,  the 
goal  of  American  troop  withdrawal  and 
strengthening  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
for  self-defense  must  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  next  18  months  of 
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negotiations  in  Paris  will  bring  little 
more  in  terms  of  a  settlement,  than  the 
last  18  months  have  produced. 

But  by  separating  the  prospects  for  a 
political  settlement  from  the  much 
brighter  prospect  of  early  and  substan- 
tial U.S.  troop  withdrawals,  we  do  not 
have  to  abandon  all  hope  for  political 
self-determination  for  the  Vietnamese 
people.  We  must  still  work  on  the  diplo- 
matic front  for  a  just  peace,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  prepare  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  fight  on  without  American 
ground  troops. 

Thus  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  joined  with 
a  firm  majority  of  House  Members  n 
a  resolution  expressing  support  for  the 
planks  of  the  President's  plan  for  a  ne- 
gotiated peace.  I  feel  it  is  important  for 
Ambassador  Lodge  and  the  North  and 
South  Vietnamese  delegates  in  Paris  to 
know  that  a  majority  of  the  Congress 
supports  the  plan  for  a  negotiated  peace 
which  President  Nixon  launched  last 
spring. 

This  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives affirms  Its  support  for  the  President  in 
his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  Just  peace  In  Viet- 
nam, expresses  the  earnest  hope  of  the  pyeople 
of  the  United  States  for  such  a  peace.  calLs 
attention  to  the  numerous  peaceful  overtures 
which  the  United  States  has  made  In  good 
faith  toward  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam, approves  and  supports  the  principles 
enunciated  by  the  President  that  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  are  entitled  to  choose  their 
own  government  by  means  of  free  elections 
open  to  all  South  Vietnamese  and  supervised 
bv  an  Impartial  International  body,  and  that 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  abide  by  the 
results  of  such  elections,  and  supports  the 
President  in  his  call  upon  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  to  announce  Its  willing- 
ness to  honor  s\ich  elections  and  to  abide  by 
such  results  and  to  allow  the  Issues  In  con- 
troversy to  be  peacefully  so  resolved  in  order 
that  the  war  may  be  ended  and  peace  may 
be  restored  at  last  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  plan 
for  internationally-supervised  free  elec- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  which  would  give 
candidates  advocating  every  kind  of 
political  and  economic  system  a  chance 
to  win  the  support  of  the  people.  It  would 
not  preclude  a  free  government;  it  would 
not  preclude  a  Communist  government; 
it  would  not  preclude  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment: and  it  would  not  require  or 
guarantee  that  those  who  now  hold  power 
in  Saigon  would  continue  in  power. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  imderscore 
the  meaning  of  this  plan  for  a  political 
settlement  of  the  war.  Our  delegates 
should  be  given  evei-y  chance  to  nego- 
tiate meaningfully  the  points  of  this 
plan,  .simultaneously  with  continued 
Vietnamlzation  and  de-Americanization 
of  the  war.  There  could  be  no  clearer  or 
more  smcere  demonstration  of  our  desire 
to  leave  the  defense  and  the  political  des- 
tiny of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  In 
their  own  hands. 

The  resolution  I  have  coauthored  to- 
day does  not  in  any  way  mean  or  imply 
that  American  troops  can  or  should  be 
kept  in  Vietnam  until  the  political  self- 
determination  envisioned  In  our  peace 
proposal  is  accomplished.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  resolution  goes  hand  in  hand 
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with  the  earUer  Pindlcy  resolution  to- 
gether,   they   express   support   for   the 
iSlenfs  effort-  to  remove  ^flc*^ 
f^  from  the  batUefleld,  and  to  re- 
nwvJ^Amerlcan  Influence  from  a  political 
Xtlon  which  should  be  detemUned  only 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  themselv«^ 
Today,  Members  of   Congress  repre- 
senUng   nearly    150   million   Amerlcaiis 
^meS  m  s^liort  of  a  negotiated  sece- 
rnent which  would  offer  true,  interna- 
tionally supervised  free  election  and  self- 
deTenSnSn  for  the  South  Vifnainese 
people.  I  join  In  the  hope  that  this  sup - 
KtwiU  strengthen  the  hand  of  our 
delegates  in  Paris,  so  that  the  f  ap«ly 
block  of  wood  which  we  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  agreed  on  months  ago  wJl  at 
last  begin  to  resemble  what  it  was  meant 
to  be— a  table  of  peace. 


RAILROAD  RETIREES  FACE  DELAY 
IN  ANNUITY  CHECKS 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  12,  1969 

Mr     PETTIS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    rise, 
today   to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
ISneagu^s  the'serious  condition  factag 
our  retired  railroad  workers.  In  a  time 
when  inflation  is  on  the  rise  these  senior 
citizens,  on  a  fixed  Income  and  least  able 
to  cope  with  rising  prices,  are  bemg  noti- 
fied of  a  delay  in  the  payment  of  their 
supplemental  annuities.  The  situation  is 
described  in  the  foUowing  letter  dat^ 
October  29,  1969,  from  Mr.  Howard  W. 
Habermever,    Chairman,    Railroad    Re- 
tirement Board,  addressed  to  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Labor  Conference  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association.  I 

quote: 

Genti-emen:  As  I  explained  In  my  letter 
of  September  16,  we  have  been  temporarily 
withholding  new  supplemental  annuity 
awards.  This  action  was  taken  to  conserve 
funds  for  the  November  1  supplemental  an- 
nuity checks  due  annuitants  already  on  the 

"^"now  that  all  November  1  checks  have  been 
issued,  we  are  going  to  resume  making  new 
awards  Payment  of  the  backlog  cases  should 
beeln  some  time  before  November  15. 

Though  we  will  have  enough  funds  to 
cover  new  awards,  we  will  not  have  enough 
for  the  December  1  supplemental  annuity 
checks  Issuance  of  those  checks  will  have  to 
be  delayed  unless  additional  funds  are  made 
available  by  legislation.  The  delay  will  apply 
to  everyone  on  the  supplemental  annuity 
rolls,  including  those  just  awarded. 

Any  related  tax  credits  to  employers  will 
be  withheld  during  the  period  the  annuities 

.ire  withheld.  _      ^^      _,_ 

Advance  notice  of  the  delay  In  the  De- 
cember 1  checks  will  be  mailed  to  annuitants 
on  November  10.  It  will  be  released  to  aU 
annuitants  who  were  on  the  rolls  for  the 
November  1  supplemental  annuity  check. 
\nnultants  awarded  a  supplemental  annuity 
m  November  will  get  a  similar  notice  with 
their  award  letter. 

Some  time  between  December  20  and  De- 
cember 31.  we  win  be  able  to  Issue  the  checks 
due  December  1.  We  are  not  certain  about 
exact  date  of  pa>Tnent  because  we  will  have 
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to  wait  to  see  when  enough  taxe.  h»ve  b«n 
collected   to   cover   the   December   1    benettt 

rolls. 

Sincerely  yours,  

HOWARD  W.  HABEBMi-rra, 

Chairman. 

On  September  30  this  House  passed  by 
a  vote  of  372  to  17,  H.R.  13300  which  con- 
tains  the  necessary  legislation  to  correct 
the  financial  deficit  of  the  fund  and  to 

insure  that  never  ^^^''^.^"^"".J^fSlv 
railway  workers  have  to  fear  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  supplemental  annuity 

There  was,  and  there  still  Is,  opposition 
to  some  features  of  the  bill.  Unanimity 
on  all  sides  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
either  a  realistic  expectation  or  a  pre- 
requisite to  action  on  a  complicated  mat- 
ter such  as  this.  The  provisions  of  H-R- 
13300  reflect  the  agreement  reached  by 
the  majority  and  It  does  offer  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  solution  available 
consistent    with    the    purpose    of    the 
legi^Uon.^  colleagues  of  this  House  to 
join  with  me  in  urging  immediate  con- 
sSeratlon  of  H.R.  13300  by  the  Senat^ 
in  the  hope  legislation  can  be  enacted  in 
Ume  to  prevent  the  delay  to  the  payment 
of  the  December  annuity  checks.  Surely 
the  Congress  can  act  with  dispatch  and 
prevent  these  senior  citizens  from  re- 
ceiving a  reduction  in  their  supplemental 
annuity  at  Christmas  time. 
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sergeant  married  his  childhood  sweetheart. 

the  former  Nancy  Wedding,  of  Indian  Head, 

Md,  in  1964 

Surviving,  bertdM  hl«  wife,  are  two  son* 

J  c  and  TJMnmy  Lee  Winkler,  both  of  Indian 

Head-  a  sister,  Mr«.  Martha  Cantrell.  of  La 
Plata:  four  brother*.  Navy  Seaman  CharlM 
Winkler,  of  Nwfdk.  Mac  Winkler,  of  Waldorf, 
Md  William  Winkler,  of  Wbeaton,  Md..  and 
Michael  Winkler,  of  La  Plata:  hi*  mother 
Mrs.  Mary  Edith  Winkler,  of  La  Plat*  and 
his  paternal  grandmother,  Mrs  Hattle  W  n- 
kler.  of  Pomfret.  Md. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 


S.  SOT.  DAVID  D.  WINKLER 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  12.  1969 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
S  Sgt  David  D.  Winkler,  a  fine  man 
from  Maryland  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  courage 
and  to  honor  his  memory  by  includmg 
the  following  Article  in  the  Record  : 

SECOVD  MINE  IS  Fatal  foe  La  Plata  GI. 
David  Winklib 

A  30-year-old  career  soldier  from  La  Plata 
Md  who  was  wounded  by  an  exploding  land 
mine  in  April,  was  killed  In  a  second  mine 
explosion  Sunday  while  on  a  mission  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Defense  Department  reported  yes- 

"^Army  StafT  Sgt.  David  D.  Winkler  was 
aboard"  a  personnel  carrier  outside  Da  Nang 
when  the  fatal  explosion  occurred.  Se%en 
months  earlier,  he  received  Internal  injuries 
when  a  tank  he  was  commanding  rode  over 
a  land  mine.  ,,-„,»„, 

He  spent  about  three  months  in  Walter 
Reed  AVmy  Medical  Center  In  Washington 
after  the  mine  explosion  destroyed  his  tank. 
He  then  served  several  months  at  Port  Knox. 
Ky.,  before  returning  to  Vietnam  October 
13  to  begin  a  second  tour. 

•He   loved   the   Army.   That   was   his   life. 
He  never  had  anything  bad  to  say  about  the 
government.  He  was  a  professional  soldier, 
Mrs.    Barbara    Hltt,    the    sergeant's    cousin, 
said  yesterday. 

Sergeant  Winkler  served  In  Vietnam  with 
the  1st  Battalion,  69th  Armored  Division,  and 
he  was  awarded  a  Purple  Heart. 

He  graduated  from  Archbishop  Neale  High 
School  in  La  Plata.  In  1959.  -^  year  after  his 
graduation,  he  enlisted  in  the  Army. 

He  was  raised  on  a  farm  near  La  Plata  The 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Wednesday.  November  12,  1969 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  put  into 
the  permanent  Record  an  open  letter  U) 
the  President,  signed  by  Eugene  A. 
Simon  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Dispatch,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

Mr     Simon    has    been    a     longtime 
worker    in    the   field    of    peace,    inter- 
national good  will,  and  human  relations. 
I  beUeve  this  letter  is  worth  readmg  by 
the  Members  of  Congress.  It  shows  the 
type  of  editing,  and  reporting  Mr.  Simon 
is  known  for  in  the  four  newspapersthat 
come  under  his  publishing  firm.  These 
dailies,  the  Dally  Dispatch  and  the  Val- 
ley Daily  News,  cover  43  municipalities  in 
our  four-county  Allegheny -Kiskl  Valley 
area  of  Westmoreland,  Allegheny,  Arm- 
strong, and  Butler  Counties.  Their  daily 
circulation    is   now    almost   41,000.   The 
weeklies,  the  North  Hills  News-Record 
and  Butler  County  News-Record,  which 
are  averaging  60  pages  standard  size  per 
issue  have  nearly  32,000  circulation  and 
represent  the  largest  and  fastest  grow- 
ing  weekly   operation   in   Pennsylvania 
and  this  section  of  the  country.  The  But- 
ler County  News-Record  covers  23  mu- 
niclpaUties  in  the  area  north  of  Pitts- 
burgh to  the  Butler  County  line.  The 
News-Record  not  long  ago,  received  the 
top  "General  Excellence"  award  among 
2  300  weeklies  In  44  States.  This  organi- 
zktion  has  nearly  300  employees,  with 
about  half  being  shareholders. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  these  news- 
papers devote  far  more  space  U)  news 
as  related  to  advertising  than  does  al- 
most any  newspaper  in  America.  This  is 
simplv  because  they  believe  that  news 
is  the  guts  of  this  business.  These  news- 
papers have  also  won  an  unusuaUy  large 
number   of   writing   and   public   ser^^ce 

Mr  Simon  believes  in  keeping  public 
officials  informed,  and  has  never  closed 
his  columns  to  any  worthwhile  news  or 
opinion  expressed  by  public  officials  or 
the  everyday  citizen. 

Mr  Simon  and  his  staff  portray  clear- 
cut  positions  when  they  editorialize  and 
factual  reporting  of  the  news  m  their 
news  columns.  ^,a^„- 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  privUeged  to  serve 
this  district,  and  personally  compliment 
Mr.  Simon  and  his  organization  for  their 
excellent  productions. 

The  open  letter  follows: 
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An  Open   Letter  to  the  President 

Dear  Mr.  President  ;  The  wire  services  and 
nation's  newspapers,  including  ours,  quoted 
you  during  the  presidential  campaign  last 
fall  AS  saying  you  knew  how  to  end  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  You  indicated  you  had  "a  plan 
for  peace"  and  would  "act  on  It  quickly  and 
vigorously"  If  elected  President 

Nearly  10  m-mths  have  passed  since  you 
have  been  our  President  It  seems  reasonable 
to  Inquire  what  has  been  accompll.shed  to 
back  up  your  campaign  promise  There  Is 
strong  evidence  that  your  "peace  we  can  be 
proud  of"  Is  no  closer  to  realization  now  than 
it  was  when  you  became  President  last  Janu- 
ary Further,  your  tendency  to  Ignore  sincere 
and  conscientious  disagreement  on  the  part 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  equally  love 
their  country,  and  to  equate  this  with  a  lack 
of  patriotism,  is  sounding  more  and  more  like 
your  predecessor 

The  futile  Impasse  and  needless  killing  in 
tortured  VletnRm  meanwhile  continues  and 
American  boys  are  still  dying  beyond  the 
40,000  whose  lives  have  already  been  sacri- 
ficed And  still  there  is  no  end  in  sight  nor 
any  "quick  and  vigorous  action  on  a  plan 
for  peace." 

Increasing  skepticism  of  our  generals  about 
the  Army  of  South  Vietnam  indicates  it  is 
no  more  prepared  to  take  over  the  fighting 
now  than  It  was  in  1962  It  was  then  that 
Vice  President  John.son  called  South  Viet- 
namese-President Diem  "the  Churchill  of 
Asia",  -Defense  Secretary  McNamara  later 
said  "the  boys  would  be  home  for  Christmas" 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  maintained  we 
would  stop  the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  and 
bring  North  Vietnam  to  her  senses  if  we 
started  the  bombing  No  matter  now  that 
the  bombing  greatly  increased  the  flow 
southward  and  escalation  simply  brought  on 
more  escalation 

Now  while  the  Saigon  regime  sells  our  hard- 
ware for  the  profit  of  Its  generals.  President 
Thleu  asks  for  more  and  more,  including 
atomic  weapons  .so  his  shattered  country 
can  be  further  .shredded  and  desolated.  Yet 
his  million  troops  and  our  half  million  still 
cannot  contain  the  less  than  quarter-million 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  troops 
combined  that  our  iniUlary  experts  say  are 
in  Vietnam  Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful 
if  some  df  our  government's  military  and 
civilian  geniuses  iiscertained  the  reasons  lor 
these  incongruities 

We  realize  the  problem  of  Vietnam  is  tre- 
mendously complex  and  extremely  dUBcult 
We  know  you  inherited  the  mess  from  pre- 
vious administrations.  We  also  appreciate 
that  you  are  pulling  some  troops  out  while 
the  last  President  was  sending  them  in,  and 
that  casualties  and  violence  currently  seem 
to  be  declining  'jvhile  in  1968  they  were  rising. 

But  we  also  realize  that  our  President  and 
Commander-in-Chief,  In  the  most  powerful 
office  m  the  world's  most  powerful  country, 
can  make  the  ditference  if  he  fulhlls  the 
leadership  poteflitlal  of  his  tremendous  office 
Only  YOU  can  do  this.  Mr.  President,  and 
only  you  .ire  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  As  former  Vice  President 
Humphrey  said.  "We  only  have  one  President 
at  a  time  ",  and  now  he  is  Richard  Nixon  in 
the  office  he  so  rigorously  sought. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  when  are  you  «oing 
to  demonstrate  the  imagination,  the  intel- 
ligence, the  vision,  the  courage,  the  leader- 
ship necessary  to  get  our  country  otit  of  Viet- 
nam? Hasn't  there  been  enough  disruption 
and  Wiiste  of  human  lite  and  resources  as 
taxes  .md  prices  continue  to  rise  without 
crucial  natioiml  problems  being  solved,  with 
crucial  needs  going  begging'  When  are  we  as 
a  great  nation  going  to  stop  the  destructive 
futility  of  a  Gontlict  that  never  was  In  the 
best  interests  of  .America.'  When  are  we  going 
to  establish  and  implement  the  national 
priorities  and  needs  that  will  truly  make  our 
country  great  and  a  r^al  beacon  to  the  world? 
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Only  then  will  the  tremendous  resources 
and  potential  of  our  wonderful  country  be 
fully  marshaled  and  united  under  a  common 
effort  for  the  national  good  and  benefit  of  all 
mankind  by  all  our  people  working  together 
So  stop  the  killing.  Mr  President,  and  get 
o\it  of  Vietnam  before  it  destroys  you  as  it 
did  your  predece.ssor 
Sincerely. 

Et'CENE  A    Simon, 
P-^cvirfcnf  and  Pubhslicr. 


November  12,  1969 


FREEDOM    RALLY 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOl'TH    CAROLINA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1969 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  Free- 
dom Rally  on  November  11  at  the  Wash- 
inRton  Monument,  the  Honorable  John 
H.  Buchanan  delivered  a  magnificent 
and  stirring  address  to  the  patriotic 
Americans  who  came  to  demonstrate 
their  loyalty  to  this  country,  to  stand 
behind  those  gallant  men  who  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  in  Vietnam  and  to  prove 
to  this  coimtry  and  to  the  world  their 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  leadership 
of  President  Nixon  in  his  effort  to  resolve 
the  Vietnam  war  with  honor. 

I  was  present  at  this  rally  and  I  heard 
the  magnificent  address  of  Mr.  Bu- 
THANAN.  A  great  speaker,  a  great  theolo- 
gian, and  a  dedicated  American,  Mr. 
Buchanan  stirred  the  jrowd  with  one  of 
the  greatest  addresses  to  which  I  have 
ever  listened.  I  asked  Mr.  Buchanan  to 
permit  me  to  ii^sert  this  valuable  docu- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
present  and  future  generations  to  read. 
I  am  enclosing  herewith  the  address  of 
this  sreat  and  good  American: 
Remarks  by  Hon.  John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr.  at 

Veterans  Day  Freedom  Rally  — Washing- 
ton Monument.  Nov.   II.  1969 

We  are  gathered  here  today  in  support  of 
world  peace,  that  Just  and  lasting  peace 
v^hich  can  only  be  maintained  when  tyrants 
know  that  the  forces  of  freedom  are  strong 
and  have  the  wTll  to  use  that  strength  to 
resist  aggression  We  are  gathered  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  brave  men  who  have  fought 
in  American  uniforms  to  preserve  freedom 
and  resist  aggression  in  a  series  of  conflicts 
through  our  nation  s  history  and  those  who 
are  doing  so  today  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
particularly  honor  this  day  those  who  have 
gnen  their  lives  that  ireedom  might  live  in 
our  time. 

rhere  are  tho.se  m  our  country  who  do  not 
seem  to  understand  that  we  are  conlronted 
today  by  a  world-wide  communist  movement 
which  in  Its  varied  expressions  controls  more 
than  23'  of  the  earths  surface  and  more 
than  one  billion  of  the  world's  people  and 
which  challenges  the  freedom  and  self- 
determination  of  the  remainder  of  the  world 
This  force  has  chosen  the  path  of  militant 
atheism,  of  repression  of  the  human  rights 
and  liberties  of  those  who  fall  under  its 
power,  and  of  government  of  the  many  by 
the  few  through  means  of  military  force  ,ind 
police  power  It  could  well  be  characieri.?ed  a 
neo-na/.i  or  neo-fascist  movement 

This  IS  the  nature  of  the  enemy  we  face  in 
Vietnam,  which  would  destroy  the  ireedom 
and  selt-deierminalion  ot  the  people  of  that 
Republic  In  this  situation  we  do  indeed 
need  a  moratorium— a  moratorium  on 
totalit'Tianlsm  and  on  communist  aggres- 
sion   I  for  one  recognize  the  right  ul  Ameri- 


can citizens  to  dissent  from  government 
policy  and  to  demonstrate  and  voice  their 
protest  But  given  the  nature  of  the  challenge 
we  face  In  our  time.  It  Is  my  personal  convic- 
tion that  there  is  more  hope  for  the  world  In 
one  Boy  Scout  standing  tall,  proudly  holding 
this  flag  of  freedom  in  his  hand  than  in  the 
entire  protest  movement  in  the  United 
States 

As  my  colleague  has  well  said,  the  true 
aggressors,  the  peace  breakers,  the  law- 
breakers who  have  destroyed  the  world'.s 
peace  are  not  those  who  fight  for  their  own 
Ireedom  or  those  American  soldiers  whosacri- 
tice  to  help  the  courageous  people  of  Soutli 
Vietnam  to  preserve  that  freedom;  but  those 
who  would  impose  upon  an  unwilling  popu- 
lation a  communist  dictatorship  In  South 
Vietnam 

There  Is  in  truth  an  evil  force  which  we 
are  fighting  against  in  Southeast  Asia  Let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  we  are  fighting 
for  Within  the  past  two  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  birth  of  a  miracle  In  Vietnam 
For  m  the  midst  of  the  fire  and  up>on  the 
ashes  of  a  protracted  war,  the  courageous, 
resourceful,  energetic  people  of  the  troubled 
land  have  drafted  a  constitution,  adopted  by 
popular  referendum,  establishing  a  demo- 
cratic republic  with  elected  executive  and 
legislative  branches  and  an  Independent 
judiciary  They  have  added  to  this  by  hold- 
ing locai  elections  In  over  80'.'  of  the  hamlets 
and  villages.  The  government  In  Saigon,  so 
scorned  by  its  critics  here  and  elsewhere. 
is  one  created  and  elected  by  the  people  of 
that  country  as  an  expression  of  their  self- 
determination. 

This  stands  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  gov- 
f-rnment  In  Hanoi,  as  well  lus  to  everv  other 
communist  government  In  the  world.  Not  one 
was  created  as  an  expression  of  self-determi- 
nation of  a  people.  Not  a  single  leader  of  any 
communist  country  has  been  elected  in  a 
free  election.  None  have  ever  been  held  and 
none  will  be  held  For  every  communist  gov- 
ernment, up  to  and  Including  the  Soviet 
Union  itself,  has  reason  to  fear  the  exercise 
of  self-determination  by  the  people  which  it 
governs 

In  South  Vietnam,  even  as  we  have  helped 
our  courageous  allies  to  fight,  we  have  helped 
them  to  build  One  concrete  example  is  in 
the  educational  system,  so  vital  to  a  devel- 
oping country,  or  for  that  matter  any  coun- 
try Since  1954  we  have  assisted  in  building 
more  than  12,000  local  schools  In  Vietnam, 
transforming  education  from  a  privilege  ol 
a  favored  lew  to  an  opportunity  for  the  many. 
We  have  assisted  in  the  building  of  new  col- 
leges in  that  land  and  college  enrollment  has 
increased   from  8,000  to  40.000. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet  many  of 
the  men  who  serve  In  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  I  have  found 
.imong  them  character,  dedication,  high 
ability  and  a  deep  determination  to  build 
a  strong  and  truly  free  society  there.  The 
1968  Tet  ollensive.  so  misunderstood  In  this 
country,  was  a  disaster  for  the  communists, 
destroying  much  of  their  political  infra- 
structure and  military  leadership  and  most 
ol  the  truly  Vletcong  manpower  North  Viet- 
namese regular  army  forces  have  constituted 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  enemy 
forces  we  have  faced  since  February  1968  and 
this  IS  increasingly  the  case.  Tlie  people  who 
had  already  learned  to  fear  the  communists 
were  h.orritied  by  the  communist  atrocities 
commuted  during  that  ofTenslve  and  for  both 
negative  and  positive  reasons  have  i.iCreas- 
mgly  swung  behind  the  Saigon  regime,  trlv- 
ing  it  their  growing  support.  Governmen- 
tallv.  milnarllv.  and  in  public  support  the 
government  in  Saigon  is  growing  consistently 
stronger 

The  above  is  testified  to  by  the  unbe- 
lievablv  high  morale  of  the  American  forces 
fighting  In  Vietnam.  Despite  the  voices  of 
protest  at  home  and   the  cynical   use  of  the 
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protest   movement  in  Vletcong   P-^^P'^g""^'; 

which,  of  course,  damages  this  nvorale.  most 

of  us  who  have  visited  the  troops  there  know 

that  our  American  fighting  men  deeply  be- 
leve   in   the  lightness   of   their  cause  and 

that    they    shalf  succeed    In    their    mission. 

I  share  that  faith  and  that  confidence^ 
Because   these   things   are   true    it  is  my 

conviction  that  the  President's  policy  of  step- 
bv-step  withdrawal  and  Vletnamlzation  of 
the  war  can  and  will  succeed^  ^°'  'TJ°^1 
the  raucous  voices  of  dissent  have  filled  the 
microphones  and  noisome  protesters  have  oc- 
cupied the  spotlight  and  the  center  of  the 
stage  It  is  time  for  the  77',  to  make  our 
Zeis  hearxl  loud  and  clear.  We  ^o.^  °^^ 
country.  We  honor  it^  flag.  We  stand  behind 
oUr  President.  We  support  our  fighting  men 
And  we  believe  that  under  the  providence  of 
God  and  with  the  support  of  the  American 
people  they  shall  succeed  in  their  ml&slon 
m  Vietnam  In  so  doing,  we  the  American 
people  win  truly  serve  the  cause  of  peace 
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predictable  that  delay  means  only  sharply 
increased  cost.  And  delay  also  means  that 
some  area*  wlthm  the  park's  P^P^f? 
boundaries  are  Increasingly  threatened  with 
subdivision  development.  „,„v«,i 

secretary  of  the  Interior  Water  HckeL 
speaking  recently  In  Chicago,  said  that  the 
department  was  planning  intensive  con- 
centration in  the  development  of  parks  in 
metropolitan  areas  "where  urban  recfesXion 
of  outstanding  quality  can  be  provided  b> 
the  Federal  Government."  He  wanted,  he 
said,  to  put  the  parks  where  the  people  are 
There  are  certainly  few  areas  In  the  Nation 
which  fit  the  Secretary's  definition  more  pre- 
cisely than  Point  Reyes.  It  Is  easily  accessible 
to  the  4.5  mimon  people  of  the  nine  Bay 
Area  counties.  It  Is  already  heavily  used  It 
IS  lu-gent  that  it  be  saved. 
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PROXY  CONTESTS.  CONFLICTS  OF 
INTEREST.  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN- 
TEREST 


POINT  REYES  NATIONAL  SEASHORE 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN TAnVES 

Wednesday.  November  12,  1969 
Mr  BURTON  ot  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  urgency  of  authorizing  ad- 
ditional funds  to  complete  puixhase  of 
land  for  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore was  vividly  pointed  out  in  an 
editorial  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
on  November  10,  1969.  The  editorial 
commends  Congressman  Aspinall  foi 
recognizing  the  necessity  for  Immediate 
action  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  from  com- 
mercial development. 

It  is  Imperative  that  we  complete  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  Point  Reyes  and 
do  so  now. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues, the  full  text  of  this  editorial 
which  I  place  In  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

More  Funds  for  Point  Reyes  Park 
ComtresB  created  the  Point  Reyes  National 
seashore  In  1962,  but,  seven  years  later,  has 
authorized  only  enough  money  to  acquire  1^ 
than  half  of  the  53,483  acres  ;»;1»^^,  "«  "" 
eluded  with  the  parks  proposed  boundaries^ 
InflaUon  and  a  land  boom  triggered  by  the 
mere  decision  that  the  area  would  become  a 
National  Seashore  have  sent  land  values 
splrallng.  .    , 

Congressman  Wayne  Aspinalls  renewed  ef- 
fort to  obtain  additional  funds  for  the  proj- 
ect, which  he  announced  last  Thursday  s 
thus  both  wise  and  prudent.  He  has  lent  hlh 
powerful  support  to  a  bill  for  new  appro- 
^iatlons.  Which  Is  expected  to  *^  ^PP^^^^,^ 
hy  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  of  Which  he  is  chairman. 

Asplnall  decided  to  seek  the  money  in  Uv- 
face  of  continued  lack  of  action  by  Ho^iert  P. 
Mayo  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  who  has  clamped  a  budgetary  limit 
on  the  funds  available  to  the  National  Park 
Service  for  new  parks  or  proposed  ones. 

The  funds,  it  is  contended,  are  available 
t  onuress  has  authorized  an  annual  $200  mil- 
lion appropriation  to  the  Land  and  Water 
conservation  Fund,  but  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  refused  to  allocate 
.11  of  the  money  up  to  this  limit. 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  provides  a 
persuasive  argument  for  release  ol  some  ol 
this  money  and  for  Its  expenditure  Immedi- 
ately    For    escalating    land    prices    make    >' 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF  new  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1969 
Mr  wroNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  recently  of  cor- 
porate mergers,  acquisitions,  and  tne 
way  they  are  accomplished.  Mr.  Thomas 
J  beegan  Jr.,  chairman  of  Thomas  J. 
Deegan  Co.,  Inc.,  a  New  York  public  re- 
JatSns  firm,  spoke  to  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  in  Washington  recently  and 
discussed  the  involvement  of  public  rela- 
tions m  mergers  and  acquisitions,  par- 
ticularly those  with  proxy  fights. 

In  considering  the  public  interest,  Mr. 
Deegan  has  made  some  valuable  pomts^ 
Fcommend  the  speech,  which  follows,  to 
mv  colleagues: 

proxy      contests.      CONFLICTS      OF      INTEREST, 
AND    THE    PUBLIC    INTEREST 

(By  Thomas  J.  Deegan,  Jr.i 

1  am  delighted  to  be  here  f"h  you  today. 

I  understand  it  was  my  old  friend.  Joe  Bor- 

kln  who  suggested  that  I  be  injlt^d  to  speak 

to  you,  and  I  feel  very  much  indebted  to 

^"Xfter  all,  how  often  does  a  man  ■«  public 
relations  get  to  talk  while  more  than  300 
lawyers  listen  quietly?  I  have  frequently  had 
Irolwe  getting  even  o«.  lawyer  to  listen  to 

""we  usually  have  a  kind  of  snake  and  mon- 
goose act,  your  profession  and  mine.  We  are 
S.  and-sometlmes  justifiably,  accused  of 
trying  to  practice  law.  and  you  --^re  fharged 
with  practicing  Just  about  everything  but 
Taw  Or  worse  yet  you  too  are  sometimes  ac- 
cused ot  trying  to  practice  law. 

Having  had  much  to  do  with  legal  counseL 
I  know  vour  admonition  that  a  1;'«>"  ^'\" 
pleads  Ills  own  case  has  a  lool  lor  a  client 

Same  here  „.;,,. 

To  put  a  new  tooth  in  :,nother  old  .saw.  u  is 
.omettmes  .said  that  a  good  lawyer  knows 
that  if  the  facts  are  against  him,  he  must 
j.rgue  the  law;  If  the  law  is  against  hlin,  he 
must  argue  the  facts:  if  they  are  both  against 
him  he  has  to  retain  a  good  public  relations 
firm.  But  I  beg  your  leave  to  amend  that^  If 
the  law  nnd  the  facts  are  against  him,  then 
heaven  help  him.  A  public  relations  firm 
cannot  I  have  passed  too  many  summers 
and  winters  to  accept  the  idea  that  we  are 
miracle-workers. 

I  have  been  reading  about  Washington 
lawyers  in  the  current  Fortune,  which  pur- 
ports to  explain  why  many  of  the  best  lawyers 
in   the   countrv   cravitate   here    But    it  does 


not  sav  «ny  some  ol  the  best  '  pubUc  rela- 
tions" men  also  come  here-I  m^^"  P^-P'^ 
like  Clark  Clifford.  John  Mitchell.  Richard 
MacLaren  and  Richard  Nixon. 

And  Ralph  Nader  is  such  an  ace  at  publicity 
that  most  ol  the  country  Isn't  even  aware  he 
is  lust  another  Washington  lawj'er  in  disguise 
Well  there  are  manv  times  and  places 
When  our  two  prolessions  are  seriously  at 
odds  with  each  other.  But  one  place  where 
thev  come  together,  and  where  close  coUabor- 
ratlou  between  them  is  essential-to  come  to 
the  subject  of  my  talk  today— is  ui  proxy 
contests  lor  control  of  corporations. 

As  I  am  certain  vou  are  aware.  It  is  all  but 
impossible  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  today 
without  reading  about  a  PJ^^V /°°^"*,7;"' 
iti  first  cousin,  a  tender  offer— for  a  major 
corporate  prize.  .^    ^  t 

If  It  isn't  Ling-Temco-Vought  or  Northwest 
Industries,  then  its  Gulf  &  Western  or  Tex- 
tron or  I  T.  &  T.  absorbing  some  other  com- 
panv  or  quite  frequently  a  smaller  hsh 
swallowing  a  bigger  one.  In  one  '^tory  on 
Page  63  ol  the  Neu-  York  Time.^  last  week, 
there  was  news  of  ten  different  corporate 
takeovers.  Involving  names  like  Corning 
Glass  Chase  Manhattan  CorporaUon.  Shell 
Chemical  Company.  International  Salt  Com- 
panv.  Mead  Corporation  and  Colt  Indus- 
tries—some of  these  acquiring  and  some  be- 
ing acquired.  „  , 

In  this  year's  tabulation  ol  the  500  largest 
industrial  corporations  In  the  U.S..  Fortune 
announced  that  31  had  disappeared  from  the 
list  since  1968—26  of  these  via  the  acquisition 

"^"•The  Harvard  Business  Review  Just  reported 
that  between  1960  and  1968.  the  number  of 
mergers  and  acquisitions  In  this  country  had 
more  than  tripled,  from  around  1.200  and 
3  800  Not  all  mergers  and  acquisitions  in- 
volve the  kind  of  blood  on  the  floor  that 
often  goes  with  proxy  fights  and  tenders,  by 
anv  means,  but  they  usually  go  up  or  down 
together.  Between  1962  and  1966,  for  example, 
the  number  of  proxy  contests  involving  elec- 
tion of  directors  Increased  from  17  to  37. 

These  developments  have  made  such  sub- 
jects as  corporate  raiding  and  the  growth 
of  conglomerate  enterprises  a  matter  of  major 
public  concern.  The  government .  as  you 
know  has  been  anything  but  a  silent  by- 
stander while  all  this  has  been  going  on 
Both  the  SEC.  with  new  disclosure  rules,  and 
the  Anti-Trust  Division  of  the  Justice  Divi- 
sion of  the  Justice  Department,  with  legal 
action  against  conglomerate  takeovers,  have 
moved  in  on  the  act.  There  Is  albO  a  lot  ot 
interest  among  members  ot  Congress.  In- 
cluding Wilbur  Mills. 

Proxv    contests    have    been    an    Important 
concert  of  the  SEC  as  long  as  there  has  been 
an    SEC,    and    rightly    so.    And    over    that 
period  of  many  years  I  have  been   involved 
In   quite   a   few   major   proxy   fights   myj*-" 
Most  recently  our  firm  counseled  M-G -M 
management   In   two   successful   proxy   con- 
test* m  1966  and  3967  when  it  staved  off  the 
challenges   ot    Philip   Levin,   a   major  stock- 
holder   Just  last  week,  ol  course.  It  was  an- 
nounced thai  Kirk  Kerkorlan  had  ''/"^  ^'t>'^- 
,0   obtain    about   a    third   ol    the   M-G  M -^ 
-tock   Mu   the   lender   offer  technique,  \\hat 
he  plans  to  do  ha.s  not  yet   been  discio<ed 
out    there    has    ciearA'    been    a    .-ubJtai.t:al 
change  in  the  situation 

0<    course,   the   classic   proxy   contest   wa^ 
•he   so-called    "Battle   ot    the   Century       ihe 
licht    lor   control   ot    the   New   York   Centra 
Railroad    Maybe  it  was  because  we  were  all 
younger  then,  but  .-omehow  that  was  much 
"more  exciting  than   the  power  struggles   we 
read  about  today    And  maybe  it  v.as  because 
all  the  things  we  had  learned  In  the  I^gh  •;  'c-r 
the    Chesapeake    &    Ohio,    lor   the   Pullman 
rompanv  L^  In  our  fir.t  try  for  'he  Central 
were   being   put   to  work   for   the   first  time 
and  we  were   inventing   new   techniques  ivs 
we^eiu   along.  As  Joe   Borkin  pointed  out 
,„    ir.s   fine   book   on   Robert   R    -ioung,   ^e 
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spent  seven  years  In  preparation,  and  we 
went  after  this  $2|i  billion  empire  with 
everything  we  had 

It  was  a  hard  and  bitter  battle,  and  the 
opposition  gave  us  no  quarter.  Aa  for  our 
side,  we  managed  to  throw  a  few  punches 
thiit  fell  within  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry 
rules  of  proxy  fighting  at  that  time.  They 
were  legal,  of  course,  then  although  I'm 
not  sure  the  SEC  would  be  too  happy  about 
them  today. 

For  one  thing,  there  wii.<;  a  little  matter  of 
800.000  share.s  of  New  York  Central  stock 
that  were  owned  by  Young'.s  Alleghany  Cor- 
poration, but  that  were  tied  up  a.s  collateral 
In  a  trust  Those  shares  were  sold  to  Clint 
Murchlson  and  Sidney  Richardson,  but  in  a 
way  that  was  so  hedged  over  with  safeguards 
ngaln.st  loss  as  to  hardly  con.stltute  a  re.il 
sale.  But  Young  felt  that  he  had  to  ftnd 
some  way  to  have  the  stock  owned  by  his 
own  company  voted  in  his  favor 

There  were  also  our  newspaper  ads  which 
constituted  one  of  the  first  efforts  ever  made 
to  rally  broad  public  opinion  behind  one 
side  In  a  proxy  tight. 

Since  the  whole  eomnninlcatlons  strategy 
was  pretty  much  my  alTalr,  this  may  sound 
a  little  like  boasting,  but  It  Is  al.so  a  little 
In  the  nature  of  mea  culpa.  A  lot  of  you  will 
remember,  and  others  will  have  seen  It  !n 
Joe's  book,  the  t!reat  ad  that  was  headed  "A 
hog  can  cross  the  country  without  changing 
trains,  but  you  can't." 

There  ^ere  also  several  ads  that  ran  as 
"memos"  from  the  Chesapeake  <k  Ohio  to  the 
New  York  Central-^one  urging  the  elimina- 
tion of  tipping  In  rail  travel,  and  another 
pressing  for  the  development  of  the  high- 
speed 'Train  X"  for  passenger  service  And 
one  ad  was  published  In  Yiddish! 

The  point  here  Is  that  the  C&O  .sponsored 
these  railroad  passenger  service  ads  although 
Its  passenger  revenues  amounted  to  only 
about  3  percent  of  Its  total.  But  we  knew, 
even  then,  that  one  day  we  would  be  playing 
a  larger  role  In  the  railroad  Industry,  so  we 
used  the  CfiO  ,is  our  sounding  board — In  the 
public  Interest. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  serve  as  Chief  of  Stntf 
to  Robert  "ifoimg.  As  Joe's  book  makes  clear, 
ho  w:\s  an  Innovator  He  understood  the  use 
of  mass  communication  techniques  to  seek 
the  support  of  the  public. 

I  remember  ;he  occasion,  for  example,  dur- 
ing the  Battle  of  the  Century,  when  the  late 
William  While,  who  was  then  president  of 
the  New  York  Central,  w:is  undergoing  a  pre- 
trial examination.  In  a  public  hearing.  TTie 
prestigious  law  firm  ot  Lord.  Day  &  L,ord  was 
handling  the  matter  for  us.  with  a  senior 
partner  in  charge.  Young  Instructed  him. 
somewhat  to  his  cha^in.  to  let  me  sit  at  the 
counsel  table  and  feed  questions  to  him  The 
way  Young  explained  It  to  me  was.  "We 
probably  aren't  golnj  to  win  this  one.  any- 
way, but  the  press  will  all  be  there,  and  you 
know  which  questions  wui  embarrass  BUI 
White" 

I  suppose  gambits  like  that  always  have 
their  own  use  and  their  own  rationale.  Our 
Justification  for  them  was  that  a  proxy  fight 
In  those  days  was  pretty  much  loaded  on  the 
side  of  management.  In  a  lesser  extent,  the 
same  thing  is  true  today.  * 

Both  state  laws  and  the  SEC  Proxy  Rules, 
for  examples,  forbid  an  insurgent  group  from 
submitting  a  propoeal  to  a  stockholders 
meeting,  unless  it  Is  a  proper  subject  lor 
stockholder  action.  Management  is  under  no 
such  constraint,  however,  and  It  can  be  a 
good  ide.i  for  maiiBigement  to  get  good 
rn.irks  from  the  shareholders  by  asking  tHeir 
advice  on  running  tlie  busitiess. 

The  management  aide  also  has  a  lot  more 
information  at  Its  disposal  about  the  stock- 
holders. If  It  Is  wise.  It  will  get  even  more 
iiilormation  and  work  on  estiibllshlng  a 
sound  line  of  commuailcation.  That  can  best 
be  done  when  everything  is  going  well,  not 
wlien  tilings  get  rough. 
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The  SEC  Rules  don't  require  that  manage- 
ment turn  over  Its  shareholder  list  to  a  dis- 
sident group,  but  most  state  laws  do.  When 
we  asked  for  the  Central's  stockholder  Urt, 
they  sent  it  right  over-  a  big  bundle  tied  to- 
gether with  an  old  pair  of  suspenders.  I 
don't  know  whether  that  idea  came  from 
their  public  relations  adviser  or  from  their 
general  counsel,  but  It  became  our  first  col- 
lector's item  In  that  historic  contest.  You 
might  say  that  there  was  some  symbolism  In 
it — we  got  the  suspenders  because  our  ad- 
versary would  soon  no  longer  need  them. 

Insurgent  gioups  have  some  natural  ad- 
vantages, however.  If  they  stop  to  think 
about  them.  For  one  thing,  there  are  all  the 
unhappy  and  disgruntled  stockholder-  out 
In  the  woods.  Every  comi)any  manages  to 
accumulate  a  few.  whether  they  are  presi- 
dents who  have  been  fired  or  people  who 
bought  the  stock  at  the  top  of  the  market 

For  another  thing,  there  is  the  basic  Amer- 
ican .sympathy  for  the  underdog,  the  come- 
from-toehlnder  and  small  stockholders  tend 
to  feel  this  more  th.in  the  big  ones  Insur- 
gents may  also  have  the  advantage  of  sur- 
prise, because  the  Hrst  move  Is  usually  up 
to  them  although  this  is  an  edge  that  the 
SKC   has  Just  about  managed   to  eliminate. 

There  are  also  a  lot  of  proposals  that  an 
insurgent  group  can  legitimately  bring  be- 
lore  a  meeting.  Tliey  can  pick  issues  that 
mli?ht  embarra.ss  the  management  without 
alienating  too  manv  other  stockholders,  such 
as  calling  for  cumulative  voting,  a  new  firm 
of  lnde[>endent  auditors,  or  a  woman  or 
minority  group  on  the  board. 

For  either  side,  it  Is  Mtal  to  use  all  Its 
resources  as  well  as  it  Is  able  A  major  proxy 
contest  combines  the  elements  of  a  national 
election  and  a  war  Tlie  other  side's  weak 
spots  must  be  sought  out  and  exploited,  and 
salt  poured  In  the  rawest  wounds;  the  pub- 
lic must  be  wooed;  the  available  forces  have 
to  be  deployed  where  they  can  do  most  good, 
and  time  and  a  fine  sense  of  timing  are  al- 
ways of  the  essence. 

Over  the  years.  I  have  been  Involved  on 
both  sides  of  a  number  of  proxy  fights,  and 
I  have  watched  a  great  many  more.  What 
luis  been  most  amazing  to  me  Is  the  frequent 
assumption  by  corporate  management  that 
It  is  loved  by  the  stockholders  and  that  the 
tight  will  take  care  of  lUself  It  will  not  It 
must  be  worked  at. 

My  own  starting  point  is  a  document  that 
I  call  "the  39  steps  "  There  may  be  consider- 
ably more  or  considerably  less  than  39.  be- 
cause companies  and  proxy  contests  differ. 
But  this  is  the  check  list  There  are  some 
Items  on  it  that  are  common  to  all  com- 
panies with  stockholder  rebellions  on  their 
hands. 

Item  Number  One  on  the  list  Is  to  assume. 
at  the  very  first  sign  of  trouble,  that  there 
will  be  a  proxy  contest.  Here  are  Just  a  few 
others; 

Security  is  a  prime  consideration,  becau.se 
the  element  of  surprise  Is  so  Important. 

The  shareholder  list  has  to  be  analyzed 
and  broken  down  from  many  aspects — a 
straight  marketing  task. 

The  "swing  "  is  vital.  When  you  get  a  large 
block  to  vole  for  your  side,  you  are  also 
eliminating  that  block  as  potential  votes  for 
the  other  side 

There  should  be  one  key  .spokesman  for 
your  side. 

In  addition  to  the  overall  plan  of  a  cam- 
paign, there  is  no  substitute  for  knowing  all 
the  nitty-grltty  details.  It  can  usually  be 
assumed,  for  example,  that  a  mailing  is  going 
out.  But  does  the  mail  room  know  that  it 
should  go  first  class?  And  is  the  envelope 
the  right  size  for  the  mall  slots  in  apartment 
houses'.'  The  good  visual  impression  of  a 
mailing  piece  may  be  undermined  when  the 
letter  is  folded  on  the  bias,  the  way  all  mall- 
men  love  to  do. 

Lack  of  attention  to  detail  can  be  almost 
fatal.  So  can  too  much  attention,  sometimes. 
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I  remember  an  overzealous  minor  aide  to 
Bob  Young  who  almost  fouled  up  our  end 
of  the  New  York  Central  contest  Young  was 
here  in  Washington  to  address  the  National 
Press  Club,  and  he  and  I  came  down  early 
and  stayed  at  the  Mayflower.  That  day  Clint 
Murchlson  and  Sid  Richardson  were  meeting 
with  Bill  White  and  Harold  Vanderbllt  in 
New  York  to  see  if  a  compromise  could  be 
worked  out. 

We  were  hanging  on  our  chairs,  waiting 
fur  the  phone  to  ring.  And  no  call  came,  we 
sweated  out  the  best  part  of  three  hours 
in  dead  silence.  It  turned  out,  we  later 
learned,  that  this  young  aide  had  left  ex- 
plicit in.slruclions  with  the  hotel  that  we 
were  not  to  be  disturbed  by  calls  from  any- 
one. It  also  turned  out  that  no  agreement 
had  been  reached  with  the  Central  But  If 
one  had.  Young  would  not  have  been  avail- 
able to  ratify  It! 

A  well-run  proxy  contest  has  to  be  or- 
ganized like  any  other  well-run  enterprise, 
with  denned  functions  and  clear  lines  of  au- 
thority, riie  team  needs  lawyers,  account- 
ants, public  relations  experts.  profeESion.il 
proxy  solicitors,  security  analysts,  and  otton 
others 

The  lawyer,  of  course,  should  know  the 
statutcry  provisions  and  common  law  de- 
c:sion:i  on  any  problem  that  may  come  up. 
He  should  be  especially  familiar  with  the 
SEC  and  its  procedures  Corporation  coun- 
sel ;  hould  not  be  bashful  about  calling  in 
outside   firms   with   that    knowledge 

The  .same  thing  is  true  in  the  communi- 
cations area.  Tlie  company  may  have  a  very 
able  public  relations  staff,  but  most  com- 
I>any  men  usually  have  not  had  much  experi- 
ence In  proxy  contests.  These  executives  on 
the  team  must  not  only  be  competent,  but 
thev  have  to  be  given  a  significant  voice  in 
major  decisions  affecting  the  campaign. 

In  a  proxy  fight,  after  all.  It  is  Important 
to  create  a  vast  public  conversation.  This  is 
more  than  a  mere  dialogue  or  debate,  be- 
cause many  parties  must  be  reached  and 
many  must  be  heard  from  among  the  pub- 
lic, in  business,  at  many  le\els  of  govern- 
ment 

Even  though  the  major  effort  Is  to  Influ- 
ence Important  groups  of  stockholders — and 
surely  we  all  agree  that.  In  the  corporate 
democracy,  some  stockholders  are  more  equal 
than  others  — It  is  most  Important  to  get  the 
message  across  In  an  idiom  that  most  people 
will  understand.  You  must  be  able  to  talk  to 
the  stockholders  as  partners  and  as  people — 
and  in  crder  to  reach  them  you  have  lo  talk 
to  everybody 

The  same  thing  Ls  true  of  a  proxy  state- 
ment or  a  prospectus.  These  documents,  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  maze  of  legal  and  technical 
requirements,  can  be  bewildering  to  laymen 
The  stockholder  may  very  well  resent  them, 
unless  special  ctlorts  are  made  to  clarify  and 
simplify  them. 

In  their  book  called  Proxy  Contests  for 
Corporate  Control,  two  lawyers.  Edward 
.Aroiiow  and  Herbert  Einhorn.  ask  for  clearer 
and  better  language  that  "calls  for  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  one  skilled  In  writing 
for  the  general  public." 

The  same  kind  of  recommendation  came 
Just  a  week  or  two  ago  from  SEC  Commis- 
sioner Richard  B.  .Smith,  who  tald  that  some 
proxy  statements  and  prospectuses  almost 
defy  understanding."  It  Is  obvious  that  such 
documents,  bogged  down  In  a  miasma  of 
prolix  and  complex  prose,  must  fall  In  their 
primary  purpose,  which  Is  simply  communi- 
cation. And  tho.se  of  us  in  the  profession  hke 
to  think  that  an  important  part  of  our  ex- 
pertise lies  in  communication  through  the 
written  word. 

Beyond  that  capability,  the  public  rela- 
tions specialist  In  a  proxy  fight,  like  the 
lawyer,  must  have  some  background  in  deal- 
ing with  the  SEC.  He  would  know,  for  ex- 
ample, whom  to  call  and  when  to  discuss  a 
press  conference  or  a  public  announcement. 
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He  would  be  aware  of  the  techniques  in 
which  a  last-minute  press  release  can  be 
<leared  with  the  SEC. 

I  must  emphasize,  however,  that  usually 
neither  the  legal  nor  the  public  relations  ex- 
pert in  proxv  contests  get  enough  opportu- 
iiitv  to  perform  his  very  best  services.  For 
ihe'  time  when  his  advice  is  most  needed  is 
long  before  the  trouble  begins  And  we  both 
know  that  our  most  beleaguered  clients  have 
;,  tendency  to  wait  until  the  last  minute  be- 
fore calling  us. 

An  Insurgent  group  <•!  stockholders  is 
rarely  successful  without  a  good  measure  of 
unwitting  cooperation  from  management 
What  paves  their  way  is  very  often  the 
apathy,  arrogance  and  unawareness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  control  a  business 

In  stockholder  relations,  preventive  medi- 
cine Is  always  better  than  remedial  meas- 
ures. Of  course,  the  best  way  to  pre\ent  proxy 
contests  Is  to  run  a  business  so  well  that  no 
one  would  dare  to  challenge  such  manage- 
ment. 

But  the  trouble  with  this  today,  is  that  a 
business  that  Is  being  run  exceedingly  well 
can  look  e.specially  tempting  to  the  astute 
corporate  raider.  If  the  proxy  contest  nor- 
mally alms  at  a  sick  company,  the  acquisi- 
tion by  tender  more  often  locuses  on  :< 
healthy  one. 

The  tender  offer  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
control  of  a  company  is  a  device  that  has 
flourished  In  England  for  a  long  time,  but  it 
became  popular  here  only  'A  few  years  ago 
When  Manuel  Cohen  was  chairman  of  the 
SEC  he  pointed  out  that  cash  tender  bids 
had  grown  from  a  total  of  $200  million  in 
1960  to  about  five  times  that  much  Just  six 
or  seven  years  later. 

There  are  bona  hde  corporate  acquisitions 
by  tender  that  can  be  advantageous  to  all 
concerned.  There  are  some  that  take  place 
with  the  knowledge  and  approval  oi  manage- 
ment. And  surely  some  of  the  tender  bids  we 
have  been  hearing  about  would  have  been 
knock-down-drag-out  proxy  battles  just  i 
few  years  ago.  before  It  became  obvious  that 
an  insurgent  group  with  real  i.ssues  to  work 
with  could  be  pretty  effective 

The  great  danger  lies  In  the  possibility  oi 
destructive  take-overs.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  "Chinese  money  "  of>erators.  the 
raiders  who  look  over  a  situation,  note  the 
presence  of  large  amounts  ot  cash  or  other 
liquid  assets,  and  who  move  in  lor  the  kill 
or  the  killing. 

These  people  are  essentially  predators,  who 
use  corporate  assets  for  their  own  purposes 
and  their  own  aggrandisement,  and  who  may 
be  totally  Ignorant  of  the  operation  of  the 
businesses  they  acquire.  Usually  they  couldn't 
care  less  about  the  stockholders,  the  manage- 
ment or  the  future  of  the  company  itself. 

There  is  also  another  clear  and  present 
danger  in  the  Mafia  takeover,  in  which  il- 
legitimate operators  acquire  a  business  to  use 
as  a  front  and  a  tax  cover  fhese  elements 
are  usually  both  destructive  and  insensitive 
to  the  practices  of  normal  business  men.  and 
they  sometimes  bring  illegal  methods  Into 
businesses  that  until  then  operated  entirely 
within  the  law. 

Under  our  system,  there  is  not  too  much 
that  can  be  done  about  corporate  acquisi- 
tions on  the  open  market.  If  someone  wants 
to  pay  the  going  price  for  stock,  no  one  asks 
where  the  money  comes  from.  Even  the 
.Michigan  Supreme  Court  has  said ; 

"It  Is  one  of  the  risks  of  publicly-held  cor- 
porations that  a  total  stranger  may  purchase 
.1  controlling  Interest  In  a  particular  cor- 
poration. If  the  purchase  Is  not  unlawful,  the 
courts  may  not  superimpose  their  suspicions, 
predilections,  and  Judgments  uf>on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  entrepreneur.  " 

As  far  as  the  Mafia  Is  concerned,  all  we  can 
say  is — some  entrepreneur!  But  we  have  to 
agree  with  the  court,  until  some  more  effec- 
tive way  Is  found  to  fight  legally  against 
badly-motivated  takeovers  and  the  shady 
characters  who  engineer  them 
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All  of  business.  Justice  Brandels  once  s.iul 
IS  invested  with  a  public  interest  Over  the 
years,  however,  there  have  been  gradual 
changes  in  just  what  constituted  the  public 
interest,  in  who  it  was  felt  could  serve  it  best 
and  in  what  regulation  and  legislation  were 
required  to  safeguard  that  Interest 

There  was  a  period  in  the  development  el 
our  country  when  business  leaders  felt  they 
were  the  proper  custodians  of  the  public 
interest  And.  except  for  occasional  diatribes 
like  Teddy  Roosevelt's  against  ihe  maleiac- 
tors  oi  great  wealth."  that  posiin.n  went 
largelv  unchallenged. 

Chauncey  Depew-  :igain  as  Joe  Borklii 
i)'..lnted  out  in  his  br>ok-  was  clival  nan  of 
the  New  Y'ork  Central  Irom  1898  t  >  1928.  and 
held  that  office  right  through  the  period 
when  he  served  in  the  United  States  Seiiatt 
"Confiict  ol  interest"  was  a  phrase  cue  jusi 
uldn't  hear  in  tho.se  days 

It  was  once  pretty  eas\  in  this  country  mr 
the  managements  ot  most  large  corporations 
I  >  perpetuate  themselves  by  simply  asking 
the  stockholders  lor  their  proxies  They 
didn't  tell  the  stockliolders  any  more  than 
they  ab.solutely  had  to  about  thp  husine.ss. 
and  that  wasn't  very  much 

That  know-nothing  era  came  lo  a  fairU 
.ibrupt  end  in  1935.  when  federal  regulation 
of  proxv  solicitations  began  to  provide  whai 
was  called  "fair  opportunity  for  the  opera- 
tion of  corporate  suffrage"  This  introduced 
the  .somewhat  revoluUonary  notion  that  i; 
publicly-held  companies  were  to  be  run  un  a 
democratic  basis  in  our  business  society,  then 
even  the  smallest  stockholder  must  have 
some  voice  in  selecting  or  rejecting  manage- 
ment It  said  furthermore  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  tJie  information  he  needed  to  make 
an  intelligent  Judgment 

On  the  Whole.  Congress  and  the  SEC  have 
done  a  pretty  good  Job  of  keeping  up  with 
the  changes  needed  in  a  time  of  transition, 
.md  with  curbing  the  worst  abuses  in  cor- 
porate disregard  of  its  constituencies.  The 
SEC  got  its  real  franchise  with  the  Securities 
.\ct  amendments  of  1938.  and  the  amend- 
ments of  1964  closed  some  broad  gaps,  such  as 
those  in  unregulated  companies.  When  the 
Williams  Bill  was  passed  last  summer,  it 
sewed  up  a  major  loophole  by  putting  cash 
tender  otters  under  SEC  control.  Its  key  pro- 
\islons  lay  in  the  required  disclosures  ».l 
iiitorniatliJn  who  was  making  the  offer,  what 
was  Its  purpo.se.  and  where  the  money  was 
coming  irom. 

All  these  measures  have  helped  define,  not 
just  what  the  public  interest  is.  but  who 
the  many  publics  are.  One  sizable  public, 
lor  instance,  is  made  up  ot  the  employees 
who  depend  on  a  company  for  their  liveli- 
hood and  well-being.  Another  is  made  up 
of  the  members  of  the  community  in  which 
11  business  operates;  the  wrong  kind  ol 
management  has  been  known  neaily  to  de- 
stroy a  community  that  depended  heavily 
on  a  single  Industry  or  plant  And  many 
of  our  larger  corporations  have  an  appreci- 
able impact  on  our  total  economy,  as  well 
Stockholders  themselves  make  up  an  in- 
creasingly large  part  oi  the  general  public 
in  the  United  States.  The  number  ol  Ameri- 
cans who  own  stock  in  corporations  and 
mutual  funds  rose  from  17  million  in  1962 
to  more  than  26  million  last  January,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Another  100  million  people— which  is  about 
half  our  population — have  an  interest  in 
stocks  through  their  memberships  in  pen- 
sion and  profit-sharing  funds  and  their  own- 
ership of  Insurance  policies. 

It  is  to  the  interest  ot  all  these  people 
to  have  our  corporations  succeed,  grow  and 
prosper.  It  is  also  In  their  interest  that 
there  be  proxy  contests  and  the  threat  oi 
proxy  contests  by  bona  fide  Interests. 

These  are  the  pubUc's  guardians  against 
complacency,  against  managements  that 
get  mired  down  in  the  past,  against  man- 
agers so  preoccupied   with  their  own   com- 
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peiisation  and  iterquisltes  thsit  they  fall  to 
provide  for  the  needs  and  future  of  the 
business. 

It  is  also  to  the  public'.-  ■•ueresi  how- 
ever, tiiat  there  be  some  reaulation,  ^'^nie 
limitations  and  some  reins  on  proxy  contesUs 
and  on  takeovers.  These  regulations  -hould 
not  be  str.inculatmg.  but  thev  oiiciu  to 
prr.\lde  some   clear-ciu   grouiid   rule.-' 

The  rules  we  have  todpy  t.re  uift  not  good 
fiioueh.  either  to  protect  the  i.uhltc  <'i  to 
pne  rorporations  and  nisiirtrei'f  sr">.=  Ps  " 
clear  uiuUiManding  ol  tlieir  rlpiii^  and  otjli- 
Balions. 

Take  the  .sUnple  matter  i;l  nic-uey  s))ent 
111  contests  lor  example  lie  New  H:.\sn 
n;\llroad  fight  cost  each  lactiuu  S94.00O  The 
F.irchiid  Engine  baltli  cvst  management 
$i;J4(iOii  and  the  challengers  sl'2600(i  The 
Republic  Ciirporation  tcintr-t  i,i  .-i  uw  .cars 
oack  cost  the  management  !<2:.7  000  and  the 
insurgent  $36.5  CiOO  The  New  York  CcMral 
light  cost  the  managemti'.i  froun  «85T  000 
audit  cost  v.s  8-1.309  000 

In  everv  one  ot  these  instances,  ihe  in- 
surgents von  By  precedent  lairly  well  es- 
tablished some  15  vears  ago.  both  sides  'vere 
entitled  to  reimbur.senur.i  ct  their  expenses 
i)v  tlie  corporations 

That  means  that  the  -tocklioldcrs  l.ud  to 
pnv  both  sides  lor  fighting  over  them.  The 
battles  mav  ha'.e  been  fascinating  to  watch, 
but  were  the  ringside  seats  reallv  worth  that 
iiiuch. 

The  Northwest-Gcx>drich  ligiu.  won  b\ 
.imnatement.  aas  said  to  have  cosi  the  chal- 
lengers ^2  nulliou  And  this  mav  verv  .veil 
\w  onlv  the  first  round,  since  we  have  seen 
that  such  battles  don't  end  smiply  because 
;he  tender  offer  expires  The  mere  possession 
ol  a  large  olock  ol  stock  in  the  hands  ol  one 
group  IS  a  sword  of  Damocles  hanemg  over  a 
corporation's  heaci 

Uuiortunatelv.  while  'he  amounts  ot 
moi.ev  in^  olved  in  proxy  fights  may  seem  siz- 
able thev  are  adtially  considered  \ery  small 
bv  management,  when  compared  to  other 
Mitaneible  costs  -but  these  are  c-osts  that 
the  stockholduic  and  -ei'-e.'al  pnlilic  ulti- 
mately   pays 

The  New  York  Central  coiite.-t  run  '.or 
about  lour  months,  and  the  recent  North- 
west-Ooodrich  thing  lor  about  seven  month.' 
The.se  absorbed  most  of  the  effort  and  ener- 
gies ol  management,  with  little  thought 
given  to  anything  but  the  contest.  The  stock- 
holders have  invested  heavily  in  their  mana- 
gers-not  to  tigiit  off  chaiienges.  but  to  r.-u 
a  business! 

A  proxv  or  tender  tight  can  -hatter  the- 
luurale  ot  an  tjrganizatioii  Employees  at 
manv  levels,  never  knowing  which  way  the 
cats  going  lo  jump,  may  be  inghtened  into 
immobilitv  And  when  it  is  all  over,  there  are 
ine\itable  residues  ot  laciional  bitternes.s 
The  company  will  have  suffered  both  as  an 
organizationand  competitively  The  costs  ot 
all  this  dwarl  the  dollars  >pent  on  the 
1  on  test 

There  ought  to  be  ways  to  make  ihls  war- 
i.ire  less  costly,  less  destructive.  le.ss  debilitat- 
ing. There  must  be  some  workable  icrmula 
tor  example,  on  limiting  the  dollars  spent 
based  on  the  sales  ol  size  ol  the  company 
And  it  should  be  possible  to  ntake  this  -vork 
through  lionest  reporting,  in  the  same  va;, 
I  hat  the  Income  tax  ;s  made  io   Aork 

Even  better,  however,  v.c.uld  be  .some  linu- 
■wition  on  the  time  that  ;i  contest  is  per- 
mitted to  take  The  longer  a  contest  con- 
nnues.  a»  a  rule,  the  more  bitter  it  be.oir.es 
and  the  longer-lasting  are  its  effects 

Ideallv.  a  proxy  fight  should  be  held  to  the 
iiunimum  time  "required— sav  two  or  three 
vieeks— to  prepare  a  single  statement  lor  each 
side,  and  to  have  a  single  solicitation.  Perhap- 
this  could  be  stretched  to  a  statement  and 
a  rebuttal,  but  not  to  endless  rebuttals  and 
counter-rebuttals.  The  quicker  and  more 
cleancut  a  proxy  contest  can  be  made,  the 
c.oser  1'   gets  down   to  just  enoueh  time  ••• 
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accomplish  the  basic  physical  things,  tlie 
more  everyone  will  benefit. 

There  will  still  be  some  loopholes,  of  course. 
The  shrewdest  and  sharpest  operators  can 
always  And  ways  to  duck  or  get  around  laws 
and  rules,  both  In  tender  offers  and  In  proxy 
fighting.  As  In  any  kind  of  warfare,  new 
offensive  weapons  can  be  devastating  until 
a  new  method  ot  defense  Is  developed  to 
neutralize  or  ccunteract  them.  Then  the 
planners  and  signers  on  the  offensive  side 
have  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board. 

Unlike  warfare,  however,  proxy  fighters  and 
proxy  regulators  have  a  different  underlying 
purpose  than  Just  to  destroy.  That  is  to  make 
our  business  society  work  better  and  more 
effectively  for  most  of  the  people  If  we  really 
believe  In  the  values  of  an  open,  competitive 
society,  this  is  the  distinct  and  nece.ssary 
service  that  must  be  performed. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  our  society 
Is  that  we  have  same  built-in  machinery  f(jr 
change.  That  machinery  usually  grinds  to  a 
halt  or  rolls  Into  action  in  some  reasonable 
relationship  to  thf  time  when  change  Is  most 
needed. 

I  know  that  we  have  a  role  In  promoting 
change  and  In  Informing  about  change  and 
In  keeping  It  fluid.  I  know  that  lawyers  and 
the  law  have  a  very  viuil  role  In  defining  the 
limits  of  permissible  change  and  l.t  holding  it 
to  those  limits.  I  know  that  we  mtist  both 
exercl.se  our  roles  as  a  matter  of  doing  our 
Jobs  and  earning  our  keep. 

-But  w&  also  need  to  exercise  those  roles 
as.  a  m^LfitiPr  of  serving  the  public  intere.st. 
The  public  Interest  Is  our  Interest,  too.  both 
as  citizens  and  professionals  Should  we  ever 
lose  sight  of  that,  there  will  not  be  much 
el.se  worth  working  for. 
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I  hope  that  Congress  will  speedily  con- 
sider the  legislation  which  Implements 
this  program. 


November  12,  1909 


A  NEW  DAY  FOR  THE  MERCHANT 
MARINE 


HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai/.  Novetnber  12.  1969 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine.  President  Nixon  recom- 
mended ICRislation  to  provide  new  ini- 
tiatives for  strenRthenins  the  maritime 
industry.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .support  tlie 
President's  program  as  an  effort  to  re- 
verse the  present  downward  trend  of  the 
merchant  marine. 

The  decline  of  our  merchant  marine  Is 
particularly  acute  in  the  vessel  and  .ship- 
building aspect.  The  privately  ownod 
U.S.  fleet  has  dropped  shaiTDly  during  the 
past  decade  or  so.  and  now  consists  of 
about  9-50  ve.ssels.  Tliough  this  number 
may  appear  large,  it  is  inadequate  to 
maintain  the  growtii  of  the  entire  Ameri- 
can economy.  Even  more  significant, 
more  than  two-tliirds  of  tiiese  vessel.s 
are  over  25  years  old  or  fast  approaching 
this  agp. 

It  is  alarming  that  our  piesent  vessel 
replacement  schedule  Is  only  about  10 
ships  a  year,  or  far  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  which  will  be  entering  ob- 
solescence annually  in  the  next  4  or  5 
years. 

The  President's  proposal,  projected  for 
a  10-year  period,  will  permit  the  con- 
struction of  about  30  vessels  a  year.  Dur- 
ing this  duration,  a  strong,  modern 
merchant  marine  could  be  developed 
and  once  it  has  reached  a  state  of  vigor- 
ous health,  it  should  be  maintained. 
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JUSTICE   VITO  J.   TITONE— DE- 
FENDER OP  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12.  1969 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  SUten  Island  to  Shea  Sta- 
dium, the  American  flag  flew  high 
throughout  New  York  City  last  October 
15.  despite  the  misguided  views  of  a  small 
minority  that  it  should  be  flown  at  half- 
staff  on  moratorium  day.  One  man  re- 
fused to  remain  part  of  the  "silent  ma- 
jority." and  in  speaking  out — clearly  and 
nnnly — delivered  a  landmark  decision 
rivaling  all  free  speech  cases.  State  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Vito  J.  Titone  was 
that  brave,  patriotic  jurist  who  took  poli- 
tics out  of  the  classroom  by  courageously 
ordering  the  board  of  education  to  res- 
cind a  directive  allowing  pupils  and 
teachers  to  skip  school  for  the  protest 
and  permitting  schools  to  hold  special 
discussions  on  the  war  Justice  Titone 
ordered  the  board  to  see  to  it  that  scliools 
conducted  "usual  and  normal"  activities. 
He  held  that  the  board  directive  forced 
pupils  to  take  positions  for  or  again.st 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  that  the  board 
had  no  authority  to  "involve  itself  in 
.•^uch  controversial  matters  or  moral  is- 
.sues.  '  Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  Ju-stice 
Titones  landmark  opinion. 

MtMORANDUM  OP  THE  SUPREME  COURT.  RICH- 
MOND Coi'NTY.  October   14.   1959 

The  petitioners  are  James  A.  Nistad.  13,  a 
student  at  Junior  High  School  27.  and  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Marian  Nistad.  They  seek  an 
order  directing  respondent  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  York  to  hold  classes 
.kS  usual  on  October  15.  1969  and  such  other 
ri?l:rf  as  the  Court  deems  appropriate.  On 
October  8.  1969.  the  respondent  Issued  a 
statement  declaring  that  teachers  and  pupils 
who  wish.  .OS  a  matter  of  conscience,  to  par- 
ticipate in  planned  programs  outside  the 
schools  would  be  permitted  to  do  so.  and  the 
pupils  would  not  be  penalized  for  their  ab- 
srnce:  the  teachers  are  permitted  to  charge 
the  day  against  their  personal  business  allow- 
ance. The  programs  referred  to  are  the  so- 
called  Viet  Nam  "War  Moratorium"  for  which 
October  15  has  been  desisnated.  The  peti- 
tioners assert  th.it  this  action  of  the  Board 
of  Education  violates  their  ripht  of  freedom 
of  speech  under  the  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion in  that  it  places  the  affirmative  support 
of  government  behind  a  controversial  politi- 
cal hypothesis,  and  that  it  illegally  compels 
the  Infant  petitioner  to  jirofe.ss  his  views  on 
this  conflict. 

The  Issue  before  this  Court  Is  whether  or 
not  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
New  York  has  the  power  to  act  in  an  area  so 
touching  upon  matters  of  opinion  and  politi- 
cal attitude.  The  Court  thinks  It  has  not.  No 
one  takes  Issue  with  the  fact  that  the  Viet 
Nam  War  question  comes  high  In  the  order 
of  priority,  and  that  it  Is  an  emotional  and 
controversial  and  moral  matter.  There  is  no 
argument  with  the  fact,  nor  Is  there  an  Issue 
before  the  Court,  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are 
all  involved  in  this.  However,  the  propriety 
of  the  issue,  emotion.  Involvement,  good  In- 


tent, etc.  cannot  be  allowed  to  cause  us  to 
turn  our  backs  on  our  Constitutional  heredity 
and  allow  the  slightest  breach  of  our  per- 
sonal liberties  in  the  naine  of  good  Intent  or 
honest  effort. 

The  Board  has  stated  that  during  the  so- 
called  Viet  Nam  "War  Moratorium"  on  Octo- 
ber 15.  1969,  no  pupil  will  be  required  to  at- 
tend school,  although  absences  will  be  noted. 
and  that  all  teachers  may  refrain  from  their 
duties  that  day.  although  it  will  be  charged 
against  personal  leave.  If  In  good  conscience 
Uliey  are  opposed  to  the  Viet  Nam  War.  with- 
out penalty.  The  element  of  compulsion  is 
clear.  Students  and  teachers  who  do  not  at- 
tend school  that  day  will  be  deemed  to  be 
against  the  Government's  Viet  Nam  War  pol- 
icy, and  those  who  attend  will  be  assimied 
to  favor  such  policy  It  forces  people  U>  lake 
a  position  when,  as  a  matter  of  constitutional 
law,  they  are  not  required  to  do  so. 

The  case  of  W.  Va.  Board  of  Education  v 
Barnett.  319  U.S.  624  ( 1943)  is  In  point.  There 
the  Supreme  Court  held  unconstitutional  a 
resolution  of  a  Board  of  Education  that  rp- 
qulred  all  public  school  students  to  reclie 
the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag.  The  peti- 
tioners In  that  case  objected  to  the  recitatloii 
on  religious  grounds  and  claimed  that  It  \U:- 
lated  their  right  to  freedom  of  speech.  Alter 
ob.serving  that  It  was  dealing  "with  a  com- 
pulsion of  students  to  declare  a  bellel"  (319 
US.  631 ) ,  the  Court  said: 

"The  very  purpose  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  was 
to  withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  vlci.ssi- 
ludes  of  political  controversy,  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  otficiaK 
and  to  establish  them  as  legal  principles  to 
be  applied  by  the  courts  One's  right  to  life 
liberty,  and  property,  to  free  speech,  to  free 
press,  and  freedom  of  worship  and  assembly 
and  other  fundamental  rights  may  not  b<- 
submitted  to  vote;  they  depend  on  the  out- 
come of  no  election."^." 
The  Court  also  said: 

"If  there  Is  any  fixed  star  in  our  constitu- 
tional constellation,  it  Is  that  no  official,  high 
or  petty,  can  prescribe  what  shall  be  ortho- 
dox in  politics,  natlonali-sm.  religion,  or  other 
matters  of  opinion,  or  force  citizens  to  con- 
fess by  word  or  act  their  faith  therein  If 
there  are  any  circumstances  which  permit  an 
exception,  thev  do  not  now  occur  to  us. 

•We  think  the  action  of  the  local  authori- 
ties in  compelling  the  flag  salute  and  pledi^e 
transcends  constitutional  limitations  on 
their  power  and  Invades  the  .sphere  of  in- 
tellect and  .spirit  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  First  Amendment  to  our  Constitution  to 
re.«erve  from  all  official  control." 

Highly  pertinent  to  the  Instant  ca.se  is  the 
following  from  the  concurring  opinion  ol  Mr 
Jurlice  Murphy: 

"The  right  of  freedom  of  thoueht  and  of 
religion  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
against  state  action  includes  both  the  right 
to  .speak  freely  and  the  right  to  refrain  from 
.tpeaking  at  all.  except  Insofar  as  essential 
operations  of  government  may  require  It  lor 
the  preservation  of  an  orderly  society.  ...  as 
m  the  case  of  compulsion  to  give  evidence  In 
court.  ...  To  many.  It  is  deeply  distasteful 
to  Join  in  a  public  chorus  of  atlirmation  ot 
private  belief  "  Id.  at  645. 

Those  people  who  are  strongly  against  this 
country's  Viet  Nam  involvement  have  a  con- 
stitutional richt  to  remain  silent;  some  of 
these  might  prefer  to  attend  school  on  Octo- 
ber 15th.  rather  than  participate  In  any  visi- 
ble demonstration  favoring'  their  position. 
Yet.  their  school  attendance  would  be  Inter- 
preted as  supporting  the  very  view  thev  op- 
pose. Similarly,  those  who  support  the  gov- 
ernment's present  Viet  Nam  stance  are  not 
required  to  make  their  views  known  Mem- 
bers of  this  group  also  may  wish  to  attend 
.school  for  the  sake  of  receiving  an  education 
and  not  as  a  show  of  their  support  for  the 
war.  Nevertheless,  the  action  of  the  Board 
compel.-:  the  implication  that  those  who  at- 
tend school  on  October  15th  support  the  Viet 
Nam  war.  Similarly,  there  may  be  those  for 
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and  aKalnst  the  govemmenfB  policy  who  are 
m  October  15.  1969.  and  physically  un- 
ablew  attend  school.  The  Implication  will  be 
That  they  support  the  "Moratorium"  and  are 
oDDOsed  to  the  war.  All  these  groups  are 
befng  pressured  to  reveal  their  position  by 
the  Board's  action. 

EQuallv  important  are  those  who  fear  for 
the  safetv  of  their  children,  both  because 
of  the  anticipated  absence  of  supervisory 
personnel  at  the  school  and  the  real  pos- 
'tbillty  of  demonstrators,  picket  lines,  and 
the   like,   in   school   areas. 

There   is  a   further   and   more   compelling 
reason  why  the  Board's  action  cannot  stand. 
The  Board  has  relegated  to  Itself  the  power 
to  determine  what  Is  or  Is  not  a  momentous 
•Issue"    of    great   moral    magnitude,    appar- 
ently  thereby   justifying   the   action   It   has 
taken    Its  own  statement,  as  shown  in  Its 
opposing  papers,  begins:  "The  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation  and   the  Acting   Superintendent   of 
Schools  recognize  the  universal  desire  of  the 
American  people  to  end  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 
We  also  recognize  that  there  are  differences 
among   the   people   and   their   leaders   as   to 
how    this    can    best    be   achieved."    It    is    no 
business  of  the  Board  to  "recognize"  the  de- 
sires or  differences  of  the  American  people. 
The  action  of  the  Board  falls  within  con- 
duct  proscribed   by  the  Supreme   Court  in 
Engel    V     Vltale.   370   U.S.   42    (1962),   which 
declared  that  recitation  of  the  so-called  re- 
gents' prayer  violated  the  First  Amendment 
clause   prohibiting   an   establishment   of  re- 
ligion. The  prayer  was  composed  by  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents  and  recited  on 
a  voluntary  basis  at  the  beginning  of  each 
school  day.  The  Court  pointed  out  that  as 
a  matter  of  history  the  very  pr.ictice  of  es- 
tablishing governmentally-composed  prayers 
was   one   of   the   reasons   which   caused   our 
early  forebears  to  emigrate  from  England  to 
this   countrv,   and   that   It   was   part   of   the 
basis   for   the   establishment   clause   In   our 
Constitution.    The    Court    referred    to    the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  stated: 

•The  controversy  over  the  Book  and  what 
should  be  its  content  repeatedly  threatened 
to  disrupt  the  peace  of  that  country  (Eng- 
land), as  the  accepted  forms  of  prayer  in 
the  established  church  changed  with  the 
views  of  the  particular  ruler  that  happened 
lo  be  in  control  at  the  time."    (370  U.S.  at 

46) . 

The  same  result  would  occur  if  the  Board 
of  Education  were  permitted  to  determine 
what  issues  and  controversies  merited  .some 
sort  of  participation  or  observance  or  action 
bv  the  public  schools  in  various  and  sundry 
causes  This  determination  would  depend 
upon  the  political  outlook  of  the  board 
members  at  a  particular  time.  Indeed.  It  Is 
entirely  possible  that  a  year  from  now  par- 
ticipation In  a  demonstration  in  support  of 
the  Government's  Viet  Nam  policy  would  be 
declared.  The  point  Is  clear:  Government 
may  not  Involve  Itself  In  such  controversial 
matters  or  moral  Issues.  The  following  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Appeal  of  American  Civil 
Uberties  Union.  36  State  Dept.  Rep.  97.  98, 
is  appropriate: 

The  public  schools  are  supported  by 
the  whole  bodv  of  citizens;  within  their  wails 
assemble  children  of  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
children  of  parents  of  every  shade  of  reli- 
gious belief  and  unbelief,  the  children  of  al- 
most every  race  and  color.  Therefore,  nothing 
that  will  "tend  to  foster  intolerance,  bigotry, 
animosity  or  dissension  should  be  allowed  to 
Inject  itself  Into  the  public  school  system  of 
this    great  slate".   ...  „       j     , 

The  prestige  and  power  of  the  Board  ol 
Fducation  may  not  be  used  to  support,  influ- 
ence or  condone  on  matters  of  this  nature. 

There  Is  a  practical  problem  also,  namely, 
where  does  this  sort  of  thing  end?  For  ex- 
ample, the  leaders  of  this  "Moratorium  "  pub- 
licize their  intention  of  having  a  fu'o-day 
moratorium  next  month,  and  three  days  the 
month  after  that.  The  Board  may  very  well 
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find  Itself  morally  committed  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  participate,  as  in  the  Instant  case. 

Students  would  quickly  get  the  impression 
If  they  have  not  already,  that  they  have  total 
freedom,  by  official  edict,  to  move  about  and 
participate  In  whatever  they.  In  "good  con- 
science," feel  right  at  any  time,  and  absent 
themselves  from  school  In  so  doing.  An  Impli- 
cation might  arise,  contrary  to  state  law, 
that  attendance  In  school  Is  secondary  to 
their  right  to  participate  in  causes  morally 
worthwhile  In  their  minds.  .    .      ,     . 

The  respondent  contends  that  It  Is  in  fact 
observing  normal  attendance  regulations  in 
that  there  is  no  punishment  or  penalty  lor  a 
one-day  absence.  Then  it  states: 

•  Attendance  records  are  considered  by  col- 
leges and  employers  and  for  purposes  of 
school  awards.  It  is  self-evident  that  a  pupil 
with  a  poor  record  will  be  hindered  thereby. 

The  Board  failure  to  warn  the  students  of 
these  possibilities  in  its  statement  of  October 
8  1969  Also,  if  attendance  records  are  avail- 
able to  employers  and  others,  as  respondent 
states  »  prospective  employer  could  check 
specifically  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
person  was  absent  on  this  highly  publicized 
day  October  15,  1969.  and  might  draw  an  in- 
ference about  that  person's  politics.  The  harm 
is  obvious. 

The  respondent's  contention  that  the  peti- 
tioners lack  standing  is  without  merit  <£n9''' 
v  Vltale.  18  Misc.  2d  659  (1959).  11  A.D.  2d 
340  (2nd  Dept.  1960).  10  NY.  2d  174  (1961). 
370  U  S  421  (1962) ) .  as  Is  their  assertion  that 
the  petition  falls  to  stale  a  cause  of  action. 
W  Va  Board  of  Education  v.  Barnett.  supra. 
Accordingly,  the  Court  orders  that  the  re- 
spondent shall  forthwith  Issue  a  statement  or 
directive  rescinding  its  statement  or  direc- 
tive of  October  8,  1969  and  also  stating  that 
the  public  schools  wUl  conduct  their  usual 
and  normal  school  day  on  October  15.  1969. 
The  foregoing  constitutes  and  shall  be 
deemed  the  order  of  the  Court. 

Vrro   J.   TiT'iNT. 


SPEECH  OF  HAMILTON  FISH.  SR. 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1969 
Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  am  pleased  to  include  the  follow- 
ing address  by  a  former  distinguished 
Member  of  the  House,  Hon.  Hamilton 
Fish  Sr   before  a  meeting  of  the  Fishkiu 
Historical  Society  on  Thursday,  October 
23    1969   Mr  Fish's  remarlcs  are  entitled 
"New  York  State— the  Battleground  of 
the  Revolutionary  War"  and  very  ac- 
curately describe  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  New  York  State  with  respect  to 
the  Revolutionary  War.  I  am  very  hon- 
ored to  represent  the  27th  Congressional 
District  which  includes  Newburgh  and 
New  Windsor  where  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington had  his  headquarters  for  3  years 
during  that  war. 

The  address  follows: 
"^prECii  OF  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish  at  the  Fish- 
Kit-L  Historical  Societt.  October  23,  1969 
We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  not  only  gave  the  reasons 
for  our  separation  from  Britain,  but  was  also 
our  birthright  of  freedom.  It  was  dedicated 
to  the  fundamental  truths  of  freedom  and 


had  enormous  Influence  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  that  era. 

The  committee  that  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  presided  over  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  but  he  had  distinguished 
colleagues  In  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts. 
Chancellor  Robert  Uvlngston  of  New  York, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  of  Pa.  'When  that 
immortal  document  was  proclaimed  In  Phila- 
delphia on  July  4.  1776  it  was  a  mere  scrap 
of  paper  unUl,  under  the  leadership,  cour- 
age, determination  and  faith  of  George 
Washington  in  war  and  peace,  it  was  trans- 
lated Into  a  government  actuality  as  our 
Representative  and  Republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  oldest  continuous  form  of  gov- 
prnment  in  the  world  today. 

I  am  naturally  proud  of  the  fact  that  my 
direct  ancestor.  Lewis  Morris  of  New  York, 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration.  The 
200th  celebration,  which  is  less  than  seven 
years  away,  should  be  the  greatest  national 
celebration  In  the  hlstxary  of  our  country. 
The  preservation  of  freedom,  which  was 
vital  to  our  ancestors,  is  even  more  impor- 
tant in  our  day  and  generation.  The  world 
Communist  conspiracy  and  totalitarian 
lorces  seek  to  undermine  and  destroy  our 
Iree  institutions,  our  Constitutional  free- 
doms and  Freedom,  in  all  the  free  nations. 
The  preservation  of  those  freedoms  Is  the 
paramount  and  single  greatest  Issue  in  the 
world.  It  transends  all  partisanship.  It 
amounts  to  the  survival  of  our  country  and 
civilization,  based  on  our  heritage  of  Free- 
dom. 

We  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  particularly 
Dutchess.  Orange  and  Ulster  Counties,  played 
a  very  vital  part  In  winning  our  war  of  in- 
dependence. They  were  all  on  the  American 
side  whereas  Queens  and  lower  Westchester 
were  pro-British.  At  that  time  Dutchess 
Countv  which  then  included  Putnam,  was 
the  second  largest  county  in  population  in 
ihe  State.  Albany  was  first  because  It  in- 
cluded most  of  Columbia,  Schoharie,  and  the 
adjoining  counties.  Actually,  Ehitchess  was 
larger  in  populaUon  than  either  Westchester 
or  New  York,  but  not  by  much. 

I  hope  to  be  aUve  for  the  200th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  our  great  coun- 
try. I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  truths  of  history 
re-written   from   the   distorted   and    slanted 
RevoluUonary    War    history    as    written    by 
eminent  historians  from  Massachusetts.  They 
over-emphasized  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  Paul 
Revere's     Ride,     Lexington,     Concord     and 
Bunker  Hill,  and  virtually  ignored  the  part 
played   by   New  York  State,  which   was   the 
center  and  battleground  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  for  seven  years.  Approximately  90  bat- 
tles and  skirmishes  were  fought  In  New  York 
State   Including   Tlconderoga.   Crown   Point. 
Brooklvn.  Harlem.  White  Plains.  Fort  Wash- 
ington!   Orlskany.     Fort     Stanwlty,     Bemis 
Heights,  Saratoga.   Bennington,  Fort   Mont- 
gomery,   Stony    Point,    and    Sullivan's    cam- 
paign against  the  Iroquois  Indians.  Further- 
more. New  York  produced  some  of  the  great- 
est  individuals   in   the   Revolutionary   War: 
General    George    Clinton.    Governor    half    a 
dozen  times  and  Vice  President  for  two  terme; 
Alexander   Hamilton,    hrst   Secretary   of    the 
Treasurv    and    the    greatest    genius    of    the 
Revolution;  John  Jav.  US  Chief  J-astice  and 
Governor    of    New    Ycrk    State;    Gouveneur 
Morris.  Ambassador    o  France  who  played  a 
conspicuous   part   in   wTiting   the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution; Chancellor  Robert  Livingston,  and 
a  host  of  other  dlstinpuished  patriots. 

1  want  on  this  occasion,  to  emphasize  the 
important  part  played  during  the  war  by  the 
little  town  of  FlshklU  in  Southern  Dutchess. 
It  was  the  center  for  the  maintenance  and 
distribution  of  quartermaster's  stores  of  all 
kinds  from  munitions  to  clothing  and  food, 
for  our  Continental  Army  stationed  on  both 
banks  of  the  Hudson  River.  It  also  contained 
a  hospital  and  a  prison.  No  army  can  fight 
without  food,  clothing  and  equipment  and 
Fishkill  was  the  great   storehouse  of  these 
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supplies  during  the  war.  It  should  be  one  ol 
our  historic  revolutionary  ahrtnea  as  It  wa5 
not  only  a  storehouse,  but  was  also  an  army 
encampment 

I  visited  the  Freedom  Foundation  at  Val- 
ley Forge  on  Constitution  Day.  September 
17th  of  this  year  as  a  guest  of  the  Founda- 
tion. Valley  Forge  was  only  used  as  a  winter 
quarters  for  Wa.shlngton's  Army  for  one 
cold  and  stormy  winter.  Fl.shkill  was  the  cen- 
ter of  our  army  $tipplles  for  seven  year 

I  suggest  that  within  the  next  .seven  year.s 
the  old  Wharton  House  in  Flshklll  be  reno- 
vated, that  some  Revolutionary  War  huts  be 
built  in  proper  location.'*  a.s  they  have  been 
at  Valley  Forge,  and  that  a  Revolutionary 
War  Museum  be  established  in  the  Wharton 
House.  All  of  this  could  be  done  at  a  mod- 
erate cost  which  probably  could  be  raised 
locally  and  throughout  Dutchess  Cotinty 
And  from  a  small  acorn  there  might  develop 
a  mighty  hlstorlqal  oak,  ».<!  has  been  done  at 
Valley  Forge 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Flshklll.  there  was 
another  hospital  adjoining  the  BrlnkerhofT 
House.  Here  General  Lafayette,  the  French 
champion  of  Freedom,  was  hospitalized  with 
a  very  serious  case  of  pneumonia  for  several 
months  and  was  on  the  verge  of  death  He 
was  visited  there  by  General  Washington  a 
number  of  times,  who  was  then  in  camp  at 
Predericksburgh.  18  miles  to  the  East.  I 
also  urge  that  a  road  be  constructed  from 
Cold  Spring,  only  about  a  mile  to  Constitu- 
tion Islana,  opposite  West  Point,  where  there 
are  a  nunaber  of  Revolutionary  War  stone 
fortresses,  of  which  there  are  very  few  left 
In  our  country.  This  could  easily  be  made 
Into  an  historical  attraction  and  possibly  a 
picnic  ground  for  motorists  from  New  York. 
Just  as  PlshklU  should  also  be  made  Into  an 
attractive  historical  center  for  motorlst.s  from 
New  York  and  New  Etagland. 

The  time  has  come  to  change  and  revise 
the  history  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  writ- 
ten by  distinguished  New  England  histo- 
rians, in  order  to  place  New  York  State  in  its 
proper  position,  on  the  basis  of  truth,  as 
the  center  and  battleground  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  We  even  forget  now  that  New 
York  City  was  liT  the  hands  of  the  British 
Army  for  seven  years  and  half  the  population 
of  patriots  amounting  to  7.000.  were  mostly 
destitute  and  poverty  stricken  refugees  liv- 
ing In  the  towns  and  on  the  farms  ol  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  supported  by  the  peo- 
ple In  those  districts.  These  refugees  lived 
out  a  tragic  life  as  refugees  generally  do,  for 
seven  long  years  These  thousands  of  refu- 
gees from  New  York  City,  who  suffered  all 
kinds  erf  hardshipB.  were  among  the  greatest 
patriots  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

1  am  four  score  years  and  a  large  part  o! 
my  life  has  been  devoted  to  public  service 
I  believe  the  people  In  the  Mid-Hudson  dis- 
trict will  approve  of  my  non-partisan  re- 
marks as  they  are  loyal  and  patriotic  .Amer- 
icans. The  Communists,  subversives  and  the 
anarchists  will  naturally  disapprove  as  they 
despise  freedom  and  hate  our  Constitutional 
form  of  government,  which  is  the  greatest 
charter  of  human  liberty  and  freedom  ever 
devised  by  the  mind  of  man  I  served  the 
Dutchess,  Orange,  Putnam  district  in  Con- 
gress for  2.5  years  and  never  was  defeated 
In  that  district.  I  never  had  the  support  of 
our  enemies  from  within  and  perhaps  that 
1,-i  why  I  was  always  re-elected  Condemna- 
tion from  such  soiirci-.s  is  the  hiv;hest  possible 
commendation. 

I  give  this  ad  vice  as  a  legacy  to  all  office 
holders — Democrats  and  Republicans — never 
to  compromise  with  those  elements  who 
would  destroy  our  free  institutions  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  Join  in  Dutchess  County  In  rebuild- 
ing Flshklii  as  a  shrine  of  Revolutionary 
War  Freedom  and  above  all,  let  all  of  Ufl  In 
New   York   St-iite   on    the   200th    anniversary 
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of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  muke 
clear  the  historical  truth:  that  New  York 
State  was  the  center  and  battleground  ol  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

On  our  aooth  anniversary,  let  Freedom 
ring  from  every  city,  town,  village,  hamlet 
and  mountain  side.  If  there  is  any  country 
worth  living  in.  defending,  fighting  for.  or 
even  dying  tor.  It  is  the  United  States  of 
.America   Ood  Bless  America 

To  these  who  may  question  that  NY  State 
WHS  the  center  and  main  battleground  of 
the  Revolution  let  me  point  out  that  GeorKc 
Washinmon  Comniander-m-Chlef  of  our 
Armed  Forces  had  his  headquarters  in  New 
York  City  or  wUhln  60  (ulles  ol  it  m  New 
York  .State  for  almost  four  vears  and  for  an- 
other 8  months  in  Ihe  State  ol  New  Jersey 
within  6{)  miles  of  New  York  Several  Impor- 
tant battles  such  as  Trenton.  Princeton  and 
Monmouth  were  fought   t.here 

After  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
there  were  \lrtually  no  battles  fought  in 
Mas.sacliusetts  or  In  New  England  outside  of 
British  raids  on  New  London,  New  Haven  and 
Southern  Connecticut  There  were,  however 
im|jorui!il  battles  fotight  in  Pennsylvania  at 
Braiulywlue  and  Oermantown  and  In  Vlr- 
Kliua  there  were  numerous  small  battles  Ije- 
lore  the  surrender  of  the  British  Army  at 
Yorktown  North  Carolina  was  also  a  fa- 
mous battleground:  Guilford  Courtiiouse  and 
Cowpens;  South  Carolina  had  its  Camden 
and  Charleston  and  Georgia  its  Savannah 

During  the  war  Virginia.  Massachusetts 
and  Pennsylvania  had  a  larger  population 
than  New  York  State  and  their  enlistments 
in  the  Continental  Army  were  larger.  These 
troops  participated  gallantly  in  mast  of  the 
battles  fought  in  New  York  State  and  helped 
equally  In  winning  our  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence But  actually  there  were  more  bat- 
tles fought  in  New  York  State  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  than  in  all  other  states 
combined. 

It  is  time  the  record  was  made  crystal 
clear  Veritas  magna  est  et  prevalebit — the 
truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail-  even  it  il 
takes  200  vears. 
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MESSAGE  OP  THE  PRESmENT  OF 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  POLAND  TO 
THE  POLISH  NATION 


THE  FATE  OF  MAYOR  LINDSAY 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN    (HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Wednesday.  November  12.  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  it 
was  the  Jets:  then  the  Mets  and  now 
John  Lindsay  has  moved  from  near  de- 
feat to  triumph.  As  one  reporter  observed, 
"there  seems  to  be  no  bounds  to  New 
York's  pretensions." 

State  Senator  John  Marchl  and  Con- 
troller Mario  Procaccino  deserve  due  rec- 
ognition for  rimning  public-spirited  cam- 
paigns, but  as  an  old  philosopher  once 
said,  'You  cant  fight  City  Hall,"  Indeed. 

Now  who  would  have  begun  to  say 

A  year  ago  today 

The  ups  and  downs  ol  Pate 

Would  play 

To  give  the  win  to  Lindsay  .  .  . 

The  other  two  men  had  support 

With  party's  help,  and  "Time  for  Change  ' 

But  finally  a  switch!  Johns  sort  of  luck  and 

skill  arranged 
A  win  for  him! 

A  fickle  hand  of  Fate  plays  on 

And  with  this  start,  perhaps  we'll  s«« 

Less  strife  and  trouble 

For  our  great  City!!! 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    II.LINfilS 
IN    IHl:  HOI  SE  or  REPRESENl.VIIVK.s 

Wednesday.  November  12.  1969 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yc- 
terday  was  Veterans"  Day  and  the  Na- 
tion diamatized  is  respect  for  the  con- 
tributions which  tlie  vcteraivs  have  madt 
for  the  dcfen.se  of  our  freedom.  We  must 
i-ecognizc  that  our  veterans  have  fouKl* 
tuid  preserved  our  Ireedoin.  a  fact  wlu(  ii 
is  too  often  taken  for  granted. 

Other  nations  have  been  le.'^.s  fortunatf 
November  11  is  also  the  Independence 
Day  of  Poland  commemoratinK  the  res- 
toration to  that  country  of  freedom  in 
1918.  We  lecognize  that  history  show.v 
the  tragedy  of  Poland  being  the  first 
nation  to  fall  in  battle  against  the  Nazi 
hordes,  then  to  have  its  people  denied 
freedom  by  the  Soviet-imposed  govern- 
ment in  1945. 

I  remind  the  Members  that  liie  Polish 
government  in  exile  continues  to  func- 
tion in  London  and  the  voices  of  its  of- 
ficials are  far  more  representative  of  the 
people  of  Poland  tlian  the  mutterings  ol 
the  Moscow-controlled  puppets  in  War- 
saw. 

Therefoie,  I  insert  into  the  Record  the 
address  of  His  Excellency  August  Zaleski. 
president  of  the  Polish  Republic  in  exile, 
on  November  11  on  the  occasion  of  Po- 
land's Independence  Day : 
NTrssACE  or  the  President  or  the  REi-fB!  k 
of  Poland  to  the  Polish  Nation 
Polish    Go\>:rnmfnt    (IN    Exilei, 
Ministry    or   Foreign    ArrAiRS. 

London.  November  1969 
Ciii.cnn    (if    the    Republic    of    Poland    unit 
Poles  in  the  Free  World: 

The  eleventh  of  November  marks  the  an- 
niversary of  events  of  great  importance  not 
only  in  the  history  of  the  Polish  people.  On 
this  day  which  saw  the  fall  of  the  dynasties 
responsible  for  the  partitions  of  our  Com- 
monwealth not  only  Poles  regained  their 
independence.  Still,  not  all  the  nations  o: 
the  iormer  Commonwealth,  that  had  been 
a  voluntary  association  of  'the  free  with  the 
tree  "  and  of  "equals  with  equals",  were  able 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  oppression,  notwith- 
standing the  aid  which  the  new  Polish  State 
was  m  a  position  to  render  them  under  n> 
Chief  ol  State  Joseph  Pllsudskl. 

The  right  of  peoples  to  self-determination, 
reaffirmed  In  the  Atlantic  Charter  as  one  oi 
the  war-aims  of  the  Allies  in  World  War  II 
could  not  become  a  reality  owing  to  the  Im- 
perialism lo  Russia  whkli  has  remained 
unchanged.  In  spite  ol  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist revolution. 

This  imperialism  lias  destroyed  the  Baiti. 
States,  all  of  wliich  have  lieen  lorcibly  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  Union  Poland. 
Hiuigary,  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia  are 
being  held  captive  in  the  sphere  ol  Rus.sian 
colonialism.  The  acquisition  by  Russia  of 
these  Central  European  areas  preset  t>  a 
threat  to  the  entire  tree  world. 

We  trust  to  Ood  that  the  world  will  come 
to  see  that  there  can  be  no  peace  without 
restoring  freedom  to  peoples  who  are  being 
kept  in  a  state  of  .subjection  against  law 
and  justice. 

Arf.f'ST    /^M'SKt 
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THE  BIG  MESSAGE  FOR 
SMALL  FAMILIES 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 


OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOU.^E  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11.  1969 
Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  an  editorial  today 
that  I  liope  all  Members  of  Congress  will 
read  The  editorial  is  directeu  to  a  change 
i„  our  thinking  about  family  size.  As 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Earth  Resources  and  Population,  l 
commend  this  editorial.  We  all  have  an 
enormous  task  to  educate  the  American 
public  about  the  consequences  we  face 
in  environmental  degradation,  resource 
depletion,  and  generally,  in  human  needs, 
as    a    result    of    continued    population 

'''^A^S-year  study  just  released  by  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  concludes  that 
lliere  are  ah  eady  too  many  people  on  the 
earth  Tliis  is  not  very  encouraging.  If 
we  are  to  solve  our  pollution  problems, 
our  hunger  problems,  our  transportation 
problems,  our  housing  shortage,  and 
know  a  world  in  peace,  we  must  direct 
ourselves  to  some  new  thinking. 

The  Nixon  administrations  goal  to 
provide  family  planning  services  to  the 
estimated  5.3  million  ooor  and  near-poor 
American  women  who  want  these  serv- 
ices but  cannot  afford  them  or  do  not 
know  how  or  where  to  pet  them,  is  an  ex- 
cellent start.  The  United  Nations  in- 
creased effort  in  world  population  activi- 
ties is  very  promising.  The  proposed 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  can  contribute  .significantly 
to  the  creation  of  public  awareness  need- 
ed to  convince  young  Americans  that 
small  families  are  economically  advan- 
tageous, not  only  to  the  individual  fam- 
ily, but  to  the  society  as  well. 

The  American  communications  media 
would  perform  a  great  service  by  giving 
the  population  problem  more  and  more 
attention  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  gen- 
eral public  and  make  visible  the  related 
problems  between  population  growth, 
environmental  quality,  and  .-epleting  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  is  offered  at 
this  time  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
The  Big  Message  for  Small  Families 
Speaking  recently  to  the  Planned  Parent- 
hood World  Population  organization.  Dr. 
Roger  O.  Egeberg  offered  the  usual,  but  stlU 
alarming  statistics  of  dire  overpopulation. 
Tlie  United  States  now  has  200  million  people 
and  in  30  years  it  will  have  300  million;  we 
will  have  to  build  the  equivalent  of  one  new 
city  of  250.000  nhabitants  every  40  days  for 
the  rest  of  the  century.  After  calling  for  more 
family  planning  services  for  ♦he  estimated  5 
million  American  -vomen  who  likely  want 
but  cant  get  them.  Dr.  Egeberg  correctly 
said  we  needed  a  different  goal,  "one  much 
harder  to  achieve.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
work  for  change  in  naUonal  mores,  a  change 
Ixised  on  public  acceptance  of  the  demo- 
graphic fsw;ts  of  life." 

What  this  means,  precisely,  is  that  if  the 
country  is  to  solve  the  population  problem 
collectively,  it  will  have  to  be  done  indlvid- 
ually— couples  saying.  In  effect,  "because  of 
overpopulation,  we  will  limit  our  offspring 
to  two  or  less  children." 
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The  number  of  children  a  couple  will  pro- 
pagate is  not  a  matter  the  goverLment  or 
anyone  else  should  legally  Intrude  upon.  But 
neither  is  family  size  strictly  the  sole  con- 
cern of  an  individual  husband  and  wife.  The 
traditionally  large  family  of  four  or  more 
children  was  often  thought  to  offer  comfort 
and  security.  It  was  also  doing  God's  work, 
as  commanded  In  Genesis,  "be  fruitful  and 
mulUply."  m  addition,  the  desirability  of  a 
large  family  is  a  carry-over  from  the  era  of 
liigh  infant  mortality. 

The  lime  has  not  yet  come  when  tax 
burdens  should  be  levied  on  many-chil- 
drened  frimllies.  but  voices  like  Dr.  Egeberg 
sound  more  and  more  reasonable,  if  not  con- 
vincing Repeating  the  .same  idea,  but  in 
more  direct  lanBu.tge.  uuthor  Marya  Msnnes 
snid  this  week,  -with  the  condition  the  world 
Is  in  trday.  to  li.\-.c  a  large  family  Is  public 
disservice." 

No  one  h;iE  vet  proposed  a  way  of  getting 
married  couples  to  take  Individual  re.sponsl- 
bility  for  the  overpopulation  problem.  But 
itt  least  the  idea  Is  now  going  beyond  the 
nu  h  for  birth  control  and  into  the  .irea  of 
hum;.n  attitude  Perhaps  thi«  is  what  was 
needed  all  along. 
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NEED  FUNDING  FOR  PARK  LANDS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Noveinber  12,  1969 
Mr      DINGELL.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 
Washington   Po.st   of  October   22,    1969, 
carried    a   most   perceptive   column   by 
Marquis  Childs  with  regard  to  the  folly 
of  the  present  policy  of  inadequate  fund- 
ing for  acquisition  of  park  lands.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Childs  that  the  time  is  run- 
ning short  and  the  Federal  Government 
must   act   if   we  are   to  preserve  many 
unique  areas  for  the  use  of  future  gen- 
erations. So  that  my  colleagues  may  be 
aware  of  Mr.  Child's  comments,   I  in- 
clude his  column  at  this  point  in   the 
Congressional  Record: 
SfBDiviDFiRS    Are    Threatening    Last    Arkas 
OP  Unspoiled  Land 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 
Sas-  Francisco.— The  lure  of  California  Is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena   of 
our    time.    Like    a    great    magnet    it    pulls 
people— voung.  old.   a   vanguard  of  hippies, 
escapees.'  opters   out— from   the   rest   of   the 
country  to  this  slope  on  the  Pacific  shore 

Even  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  boost- 
ers this  is  almost  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
Like  the  frantic  movement  of  the  lemmings 
to  the  seashore,  with  an  instinctual  drive 
that  sends  them  finally  to  their  destruction. 
there  will  .soon  be  standing  room  only  if  the 
present  rate  of  growth  continues. 

Nothing  could  illustrate  this  better  than 
the  controversy  over  the  Point  Reyes  na- 
tional seashore.  A  beautiful,  still  relatively 
untouched  peninsula  about  an  hour  from 
San  Francisco,  Point  Reyes  is  one  of  the  few 
spots  on  the  coast  that  has  not  fallen  to  the 
developers  and  the  subdlviders.  With  the 
parks  in  the  metropolitan  bay  area  hideously 
overcrowded.  Point  Reyes  is  a  natural  outlet 
for  city  dwellers  in  search  of  quiet  and  un- 
spoiled beauty. 

But  the  sub-dividers  are  on  the  doorstep 
and  pressing  hard.  Less  than  half  the  land 
for  Point  Reyes  has  been  acquired  by  the 
federal  government  since  the  project  waa 
authorized  in  1962.  With  each  passing  year 
land  values  have  sharply  increased.  And  now 
the    White    House    is    saying    through    the 


Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  a  freeze  is  im- 
perative through  1973  to  hold  down  spending 
and  hold  inflation. 

Other  parks  and  seashores  staked  out  by 
Congress  to  save  a  part  of  vanishing  America 
before  it  is  all  paved  with  concrete  are  also 
threatened  by  the  double-squeeze  of  infla- 
tion iind  economy.  Besides  Point  Reyes.  Cape 
Cod  in  Massachusetts.  Assateague  Island  in 
Maryland  and  Padre  Island  in  Texas  are  in 
half -completed  state,  threatened  by  the  land 
.sijcculators  who  st.ind  to  gain  from  federal 
dPlav. 

Tli"  Nixon  .administration  has  been  gener- 
ous with  rhetoric  .Secretary  of  Interior  Wal- 
ter Hlckel.  m  a  speech  to  the  National  Park 
and  Recreation  .Association  in  Chicago,  pro- 
posed a  $6.3  billion  development  program 
l.T  urb;\n  parks. 

Po.nt  Reves  precSselv  fits  this  description 
But  Hickelin  the  same  speech  included  an 
escape  hatch  that  negated  much  of  the  fine 
rhetoric  "Present  fi>scal  restraints"  would 
very  Ukelv  make  it  impossible  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  anv  funds  to  make  the  grandiose 
dream  a  reality.  The  Hlckel  speech  coincided 
with  a  letter  from  Budget  Director  Robert 
Mavo  to  House  Interior  Chairman  Wayne 
•\splnall  warning  that  under  "present  con- 
vtraints"  land  purchase  for  parks  and  recre- 
ation   areas   would    not   be    completed   until 

mid-1973  ,  >„,,,,„ 

Tlie  conservationists  are  going  mto  b.3ttle 
over  Point  Reyes,  and  nowhere  is  the  breed 
more  aggressive  and  determined  than  In 
California.  Aspinall  is  moving  to  get  added 
funds  out  of  Congress.  So.  that  unt<,uched 
shore  mnv  still  be  saved. 

But  the  economizers  have  the  final  Ea\ . 
Congress  can  propose  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  disposed  by  freezing  extra  money 
that  may  be  voted.  As  the  people  push  ac- 
celerates, the  standing-room-only  sign  c<a  ers 
more  and  more  of  a  once-free  land. 


PORNOGRAPHY-THE  CORRUPTER 
OF  YOUTH 

HCfN.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU-ES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 
Mr  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deep- 
ly troubled  over  the  rash  of  pornographic 
movies  and  the  distribution  of  smut 
through  the  mails.  Tliere  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  limit  to  the  filth  that  has  been 
spreading  across  our  Nation  like  a 
prairie  fire. 

I  have  come  tc  regard  pornography  as 
a  kind  of  poison  infecting  the  minds  of 
an  increasing  number  of  our  young  peo- 
ple Their  elders  who  engage  in  this 
field  for  the  sake  of  either  profit  or  de- 
pravity, are  directly  responsible  for  one 
of  the  worst  evils  of  our  time. 

The  film  industrj-.  for  its  part,  has 
been  disturbingly  deceptive  with  the 
American  people.  To  reach  that  conclu- 
sion one  has  only  to  look  at  the  rating 
code  adopted  by  the  industry  last  year. 
The  code  has  proved  to  be  a  self-serving, 
transparent  gimmick  that  has  actually 
promoted  pornography  for  profit— es- 
pecially among  young  Americans. 

Films  given  an  "X"  rating,  for  exam- 
ple, are  supposed  to  be  for  adults  only. 
But  we  all  know  how  many  times  the 
"X"  has  been  used  to  add  to,  rather  than 
to  restrict  the  potential  audience.  ATter 
giving  a  film  an  "X"  rating,  the  Industry 
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will  constantly  use  that  fact  to  Its  ad- 
vantage with  the  placement  of  advertise- 
ments containing  passages  such  aa: 
■Rated  X  Naturally." 

In  short,  the  film  industry  does  every- 
thing within  Its  power  to  arouse  the  in- 
terest and  curiosity  of  our  young  peo- 
ple in  order  to  draw  them  into  the  thea- 
ter to  see  the  movie  which  has  been  given 
an  "X"  rating.  Now,  we  all  know  how 
very  few  youngsters  are  turned  away 
from  the  box  office  when  they  are  willing 
to  pay  to  see  a  movie  with  an  "X"  rat- 
ing. 

As  a  parent  concerned  for  his  family 
and  neighbors,  I  am  fully  aware  that  the 
process  of  corrupting  our  youth  also  ex- 
tends to  the  distribution  of  mail.  And 
as  a  Member  of  this  Congress.  I  say  it  is 
time  we  did  something  about  it. 

American  homes  are  being  bombarded 
with  the  Irrgesl  volume  of  sex-oriented 
mall  In  history.  Many  who  receive  such 
mail  do  not  solicit  it,  do  not  want  it  and 
are  deeply  offended  by  It. 

Some  may  argue  about  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  the  liberty  of  human 
expression.  But  there  are  other  rights  in- 
volved— the  right  of  a  parent  to  shield  his 
ehild  trom  what  he  may  consider  harm- 
ful, the- right  of  a  jierson  not  to  have 
his  privacy  invaded,  the  ri^ht  of  a  com- 
munity to  maintain  high  moral 
.standards. 

In  my  own  Now  York  City  congres- 
sional district,  there  obviously  has  been 
a  sharp  rise  In  recent  weeks  of  unsolicited 
pornography  mailed  to  adults  and  young 
people  alike.  These  mailings  are  not  only 
increasing  in  volume,  but  also  in  tlie  re- 
pulsive nature  of  the  enclosures. 

One  woman  turned  over  to  me  very 
lewd  material  promoting  the  sale  of  a 
book,  entitled  'Illustrated  Sex."  It  was 
mailed  to  her  9-year-old  daughter.  It  was 
.so  obscene  that  I  seldom  saw  the  likes 
of  it  during  the  23  years  that  I  .spent  on 
the  New  York  City  police  force. 

When  do  we  draw  the  line  and  say  we 
have  had  enough  of  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness? I  say  we  have  waited  too  long,  but 
let  us  not  wait  any  longer. 

If  a  bill  that  I  Introduced  some  3 
months  ago  wias  enacted  into  law.  it 
would  surely  represent  a  good  beginning 
for  a  crackdown  on  the  spread  of  pornog- 
raphy. My  distinguished  New  York  col- 
league, Lester  Wolff,  joined  me  in  the 
sponsorship  of  that  bill  known  as  H.R. 
13510. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  controlling  unsolicited  mail- 
ings because  it  would  require  the  .senders 
to  pay  the  postage  when  such  materials 
are  returned  by  individuals  who  do  not 
want  them.  In  addition,  the  sender  would 
be  required  to  pay  administrative  costs 
to  the  post  ofiftce  for  the  return  of  the 
unsolicited  material. 

To  achieve  the  maximum  results  from 
,>uch  legislation,  I  am  sure  that  parent- 
teacher  orgaiiiKations  and  other  civic 
tjioups  would  be  only  too  happy  to  en- 
courage and  coordinate  a  campaign  that 
would  prompt  the  wholesale  return  of 
unsolicited  mail  to  the  senders.  Once  the 
profit  is  taken  out  of  smut,  the  evil  of 
pornography  will  die  or  destroy  itself. 

I  ask  that  you  give  H.R.  13510  your 
utmost  consideration  in  light  of  this 
worsening  problem.  I  also  ask  that  thia 
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body  strive  for  the  ways  and  meana  of 
strengthening  existing  laws  to  curb  the 
rising  tide  of  pornography  that  Is  sweep- 
ing our  Nation. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  complacency. 
Too  much  is  at  stake.  The  issue  is  clear 
and  simple.  It  is  the  corruption  of  young 
Americans  in  increasing  numbers.  We 
owe  them  and  their  parents  much  more 
than  we  have  given  them. 


November  IJ,  1969 


EFFECTIVE  STATE  ACTION  ON  NAR- 
COTIC8  HIGHLIGHTED  IN  RECENT 
BULLETIN 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or   CAUFORNIA 

[N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  12.  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIU30N.  Mr 
Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  cur- 
rently being  focused  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's attempts  to  crack  down  on  the 
current  levels  of  illegal  drug  smuggling 
into  this  country,  primarily  from  Mexico. 
I  have  watched  the  fortimes  of  "Opera- 
tion Intercept"  and  "Operation  Coopera- 
tion" with  interest — interest  wliich  rises 
from  my  concern  with  the  increasingly 
serious  drug  abuse  situation  in  our  coun- 
try today. 

While  the  Federal  Government  nat- 
urally must  and  does  carry  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  responsibility  for  antismug- 
gling  efforts,  I  would  like  to  cite  the  high 
degree  of  aid  and  cooperation  which  our 
State  government  in  California  htts  lent 
to  the  Federal  and  intemationtd  efforts. 
Many  State  groups  and  agencies  have 
played  a  role  not  only  in  the  recent  ac- 
tivities related  to  Federal  border  opera- 
tions, but  in  the  whole,  continuing  spec- 
trum of  activities  designed  to  aid  in  law 
enforcement,  education,  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  related  to  drug  abuse. 

The  narcotics  problem  is  one  of  the 
most  complex  we  have  ever  had  to  face 
and  it  demands  more  than  single-pur- 
posed, myopic  solutions;  rather,  we  need 
a  multisided  approach  that  takes  into  ac- 
count the  myriad  types  of  individuals 
who  turn  to  drugs,  the  levels  of  use  or  ad- 
diction Involved  and  the  varying  degree 
of  potency  contained  In  the  great  variety 
of  drug  substances. 

Accordingly,  individuals  and  groups  in 
California  are  active  on  many  fronts. 
The  California  Council  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice circulates  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
formative bulletin  on  anticrime  activi- 
ties, and  I  would  like  both  to  commend 
them  for  this  service,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  California  Attorney  Thomas 
C.  Lynch,  and  to  bring  some  of  the  con- 
tents of  their  recent  bulletin  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

1  From   the   California   Council   on   Criminal 

.lustice  Bulletin,  Oct.  15.  1969 1 

Action   on   Narcotics 

rill-  Councils  State  and  local  Task  Forces 
iiu  Niircotlcv,  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse  were 
iilerfed  this  month  to  the  widespread  Impact 
of  •Operation  Intercept."  now  known  as  "Op- 
eriitlon  Cooperation",  and  other  current  el- 
torts  to  control  the  drug  problem. 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  and 
Treasury  Secretary  David  M.  Kennedy  taaued 
a  Joint  announcement  from  Waelilngton  on 


the  goals  of  'Operation  Intercept"  which  wfi.^i 
described  as  a  massive  enforcement  program 
to  cut  off  the  flow  of  narcotics,  marljuaria 
and  dangerous  drtigs  into  the  United  .StitTci- 
tpom  Mexico. 

Governor  Reagan  pledged  "Uill  suppor!' 
for  the  federal  drug  blockade  which  he  f^ui 
would  help  put  an  end  to  the  epidemic  i  r 
narcotics  and  drug  abuse  In  California 

■Moei  officials  estimate  that  as  much  ,.,- 
80  percent  of  the  narcotics  and  dangerou. 
drugs  that  flow  Into  this  country  nTf 
.smuggled  across  the  Mexican  border."  he  told 
a  press  conference  In  Sacramento.  In  tin- 
past  eight  years,  he  said,  the  volume  ot 
marijuana,  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
have  increased  300  f)ercent  among  adult.K 
:ind  more  than  2.000  percent  among  youm; 
iwlults 

'n>e  California  Delinquency  Preventlmi 
Commission  reports  the  narcotics  problem  i.-* 
costing  the  nation  in  excess  of  $3  billion 
eath  year.  Added  to  this,  says  the  Commis- 
.<ilon.  is  the  "loss  to  society  of  producllxe 
lumisri  beings  "  A  report  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission earlier  this  year  emphasized  the  dii- 
ftcultles  In  controlling  narcotics  smuggUnw 
from  Mexico  It  was  pointed  out  that  more 
than  22  million  persona  cross  the  border 
from  California  Into  Mexico  each  year 

Tlie  newly  announced  "Operation  Cooper- 
ation '  continues  the  earlier  mission  of  Op- 
eration Intercept"  to  reduce  the  flow  of  nar- 
cotics into  the  US.  Tlie  main  difference  be- 
tween the  program  will  be  the  involved  strat- 
egy Operation  Cooperation  will  result  In  the 
les.seiUng  of  the  number  and  extent  of  border 
inspections  with  a  reciprocal  Increase  in  en- 
forcement by  Mexican  officials. 

The  Commission  of  the  California*,  whK  i. 
brings  together  representatives  of  both  thi' 
State  of  California  and  the  border  cities  m 
the  State  of  Baja.  endeavored  to  find  a  coop- 
erative approach  to  the  problem  The  Com- 
mission was  created  to  strengthen  the  exist- 
ing bonds  of  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  iuul  to  kxster  econfiiniu 
and  cultural  ties. 

TFSTIMONY    IN    WAMIIN<.rt>N 

-Attorney  General  Mitchell,  testii.ung  be- 
fore the  Dodd  Commltteee  in  behalf  of  thi- 
admlnlstratlon"s  proposed  "Controlled  Dan- 
gerous Sub.stances  Act  of  1969".  stressed  that 
prl-son  Is  not  the  only  alternative  In  dealing 
with  drtig  offenders.  "In  some  cases.  It  may  be 
advisable  to  use  Federal  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, halfway  houses  and  private  medical 
treatment  while  on  probation  and  parole 
he  told  the  lawmakers 

State  Attorney  General  Thomas  C.  Lynch. 
chairman  of  the  California  Council  on 
Criminal  Justice,  voiced  concern  at  a  Senate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  subcommittee  liearint; 
in  Washington.  DC.  that  a  crackdown  oi: 
marijuana  would  lead  to  increased  use  oi 
dangerous  drugs.  "As  the  sources  of  mari- 
juana continue  to  be  cut  off  and  prices  rise 
the  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs  will  rise  :ic- 
cordlngly — this  Is  the  history  in  Caliiortii.' 
In  this  decade."  he  told  the  lawmakers 

The  Attorney  General  pointed  out  thai 
California  law  enforcement  agencies  booked 
29,947  Juveniles  and  64,639  adults  on  drup 
offenses  during  1968  and  that  the  figures  are 
running  even  higher  this  year.  "Dangerous 
drug  arrests  have  doubled  and  marijuana 
has  increased,  but  at  u  slower  rate,"  he  .".uul 

ACTION   AT   STATE   LEVEL 

Major  steps  have  been  taken  during  Uie 
past  year  by  Governor  Reagan,  assls-ed  by 
the  Office  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  to  de- 
velop solutions  to  the  drug  abuse  problem — 
emphasizing  help  from  private  and  volunteer 
segments  of  the  conununlty. 

Action  was  Initiated  In  mid-1968  with  the 
California  Parent-Teachers  Association,  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Association  and  California 
Peace  Officers  Association  to  encourage 
formation  of  drtig  abuse  committees  on  Jun- 
ior and  senior  high  school  campuses 
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An  Interagency  Council  on  Drug  Abuse 
was  formed  last  October  through  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  Governor's  Office  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Association.  Dr.  Edward  R. 
Bloomqulst  of  Glendale  was  named  chairman 
of  the  group. 

Goal  of  the  Interagency  Council  Is  to  bring 
together  all  agencies  of  government  and 
concerned  citizens  In  a  coordinated  attack  on 
the  drug  problem.  The  group  Includes  doctors, 
lawyers.  Judges,  law  enforcement  and  cor- 
rectional officers,  educators,  public  health 
officers,  student  representatives,  State  and 
local  lawmakers  and  others.  Statewide  Ta.sk 
Forces  were  formed  In  the  fields  of  research, 
education,  legislation  and  government,  treat- 
ment   and  administration  of  justice 

First  action  was  a  mass  media  public  edu- 
cation program  started  in  June  of  this  year 
to  reduce  the  Information  vacuum  about  the 
effects  of  dangerous  drugs  with  informatlorial 
material  that  is  direct,  accurate  and  inedi- 
callv  sound.  Reagan  said.  More  than  55  busi- 
ness hrms  associations  and  foundations  have 
contributed  funds  to  sustain  the  public  edu- 
cation campaign,  and  Jack  Webb  and  other 
celebrities  have  contributed  their  talent  to 
the  drive.  Pledges  of  support  were  recelv-ed 
from  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  California  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion Southern  California  Broadcasters  Asso- 
ciation and  the  California  Outdoor  Advertis- 
ing Association. 

The  California  Medical  Association  and 
California  Blue  Shield  cooperated  with  the 
Interagency  Council  on  Drug  Abuse  in  pub- 
lishing two  new  pamphlets  which  are  cur- 
rentlv  being  distributed  to  Inform  the  public 
on  the  hazards  of  drug  abuse.  They  are  •T)rug 
Abuse:  The  Chemical  Cop-Out"  and  "Dain- 
aglng  Effect*  of  Drtig  Abuse."  Both  painph- 
lets  are  available  by  writing  to  the  Drug 
Abuse  Information  Center  at  693  Sutter 
Street.  San  Francisco.  California. 

NABCOTICS  WORKSHOP 

A  "Workshop  for  College  Deans  and  Cam- 
pus Security  Officials"  relating  to  the  drug 
abuse  problem  will  be  held  March  17-20  In 
San  Francisco,  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  US.  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

The  workshop  will  Include  Instruction  In 
Federal  laws  dealing  with  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs;  drug  Identification;  use 
and  abuse  of  narcotic,  stimulant,  depressant 
and  hallucinogenic  drugs;  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  drugs  and  narcotics;  search 
and  seizure  laws,  and  other  topics. 

Enrollment  will  be  open  to  college  deans, 
security  personnel  and  certain  other  offi- 
cials concerned  with  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse  and  control  on  the  campus. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  further  pro- 
vides that  States  submitting  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  are  eligible  to  receive  block  grants 
to  fund  sub-grants  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment These  Include  allocations  for  reha- 
bilitative and  preventive  services,  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Council  Under  the  act,  rehabilitative  pro- 
grams will  be  60  percent  federally  funded, 
and  20  percent  each  from  State  and  local 
government.  Preventive  programs,  which 
will  constitute  a  major  portion  of  the  ju- 
venile delinquency  allocations,  will  be  75 
percent  federally  funded,  with  State  and 
local  contributions  of   12>i    percent  each. 

Until  further  notice  applicants  seeking 
funds  for  experimental  or  research  programs 
should  apply  directly  to  the  Department  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare,  since  allo- 
cations in  these  rjeas  are  not  presently  con- 
tained within  the  block  grant  concept.  In 
this  connection,  planning  for  projects  or 
programs  may  be  financed  with  90  percent 
federal  funds.  Applications  for  improving 
training,  techniques  and  practices  have  no 
specific  matching  requirement  and  may  re- 
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celve  100  percent  federal  financing  If  ap- 
proved by  the  HKW  director.  A  copy  of  all 
applications  sent  directly  to  HEW  for  Ju- 
venile delinquency  monies  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  CCCJ  for  review  and  com- 
ment. 

WORKSHOP  PROCEEDINGS 

A  new  "Plan  for  Action"  ptiblication  of 
the  Council  entitled  "Santa  Barbara  Work- 
shop" Is  being  distributed.  The  362-page 
volume  contains  proceedings  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Workshop,  held  May  25-29  at 
UC  Santa  Barbara.  A  limited  number  are 
available  from  General  Services,  Documents 
Section,  Post  Office  Box  20191,  Sacramento, 
California  95820.  All  orders  for  the  "Santa 
Barbara  Workshop"  publication  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  check  or  money  order  pay- 
able to  the  State  of  California.  Price  for 
a  single  volume  is  $5  25.  including  sales-  tax 
and  cost  of  mailing. 

The  Workshop  presented  outstanding 
•-peakers  in  the  field  of  criminal  Justice  pro- 
gram   planning,    budgeting    and    evaluation 


VETER.^NS   DAY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF    CONNECTICLT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12.  1969 


Mr  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  tn  honor  to  pay  tribute  to 
all  the  loyal  and  patriotic  veterans  in  our 
country  who  originally  were  brought  to- 
gether by  this  Government  to  wage  war 
in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

Within  the  many  veterans'  organiza- 
tioiis  several  million  American  survivors 
of  this  centurj-'s  four  major  wars  are 
banded  together  to  continue  their  for- 
mer military  association  along  construc- 
tive civilian  lines. 

With  their  distaff  auxiliaries  they  are 
a  potent  force  for  good.  They  are  con- 
cerned citizens  alert  to  the  demands  of 
citizenship  and  responsive  to  those  de- 
mands. They  are  bolstered  in  their  work 
by  an  unshakable  faith  in  God  and  coun- 
try, the  kind  of  faith  which  enabled  the 
Foiinding  Fathers  to  create  a  self-gov- 
erning Nation.  . 

That  same  spirit,  and  that  same  faith, 
are  needed  today  to  perpetuate  and  en- 
large upon  that  which  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers and  all  of  our  forebears  insured  for 
us  by  their  personal  sacrifice  and  their 
love  of  country. 

It  was  from  that  spirit  of  unity  and 
ser\ice  for  America  that  veterans  took 
the  strength  and  the  courage  to  accept 
the  Spartan  life  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to 
turn  back  the  ambitions  of  power-mad 
dictators  and  totalitarian  governments, 
to  preser\-e  the  freedom.-:.,  not  only  of 
Americans,  but  of  America's  free-world 
allies. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  our  men  and 
women  serve  today  in  Vietnam. 

Even  as  man  has  reached  the  moon 
and  continues  to  reach  for  the  stars,  we 
recognize  the  need  here  on  earth  for  the 
veteran's  sense  of  unity  of  purpose,  of 
dedicated  service,  of  love  of  countiT.  and 
faith  In  God,  to  help  us  find  the  answers 
to  our  more  mundane  problems  of  crime 
in  the  streets,  riots  that  rock  our  major 
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cities  and  campuses,  and  the  poverty,  il- 
literacy, and  despair  which  hold  sizable 
segments  of  our  population  in  bondage. 

One  of  the  more  important  and  vital 
roles  that  veterans'  organizations  can 
and  do  play  is  in  the  field  of  legislation 
before  Congress.  Time  and  again,  dif- 
ferent veterans'  groups  have  acted  as 
well-organized  and  equally  well-in- 
formed bodies  acting  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity to  Congress. 

I  believe  such  organizations  of  veter- 
ans are  beneficial  because  they  help  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation's  law- 
makers needed  legislation,  improvements 
and  revisions  in  programs  already  in  ef- 
fect, as  well  as  measuies  under  consider- 
ation. 

A  good  example  of  this  was  the  bill  to 
increase  compensation  for  disabled  veter- 
ans due  to  the  rising  cost  of  living,  which 
passed  Congress  during  the  last  session 
and  was  strongly  supported  by  -eterans' 
organizations. 

I  further  believe  these  veterans'  groups 
to  be  necessary  because  they  voice  their 
opposition  to  legislation  and  proposals 
which  may  be  unjust  or  biased. 

Exemplifving  this  is  the  veterans'  stand 
against  the  bill  to  grant,  regardless  of 
need,  a  general  pension  to  every  veteran 
who  served  in  World  War  I  for  at  least 
90  days. 

We  can  be  proud  of  our  veterans  They 
represent  everything  that  is  good  and  fair 
in  our  democracy.  Their  lofty  principles 
and  constructive  action  are  needed  more 
than  ever  before.  Let  us  pray  that  there 
are  no  more  wars,  but  let  us  hope  that 
there  is  always  a  majority  of  Americans 
who  conduct  themselves  as  our  veterans 

do. 

Veterans  Day  is  a  time  to  commemo- 
rate the  dedication  of  American  service- 
men. Veterans  Day  is  a  time  to  take  note 
of  the  braverv  which  our  GI's  have  dis- 
played. It  is  therefore  fitting  that  Con- 
gress commemorate  the  American  serv- 
iceman who  has  given  his  life  or  has  been 
wounded  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
honor  each  serviceman  and  Vietnam  vet- 
eran for  his  individual  sacrifice,  braveiT, 
dedication,  initiative,  and  devotion  to 
duty. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  cosponsoring  a 
resolution  in  Congress  to  do  just  this. 
Only  bv  letting  our  veterans  know  that 
we  are  proud  of  them  can  we  hope  to 
sustain  and  protect  the  democracy  for 
which  the  American  serviceman  has 
fought  and  died. 

We  should  not  permit  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  of  our  servicemen  in  Vietnam 
to  be  clouded  or  obscured  by  the  debate 
in  America  today  over  the  future  course 
of  the  war.  Whatever  Americans  may 
personally  think  about  the  rightness  or 
wrongness  of  oui-  involvement,  they 
should  understand  that  the  GI  is  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  to 
his  Nation  and  its  people. 

It  does  not  make  it  any  easier  for  the 
serviceman  in  Vietnam  to  risk  his  life  for 
a  war  that  is  politically  unpopular  back 
home  This  kind  of  sacrifice  takes  un- 
usual devotion,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  de- 
votion to  America  of  which  we  as  a  Na- 
tion can  be  proud. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9;  45  o'clock  a.m. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robbht 
C.  Byiid.  a  Senator  from  the  State  ol 
West  Virginia. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  King  of  Kings  and 
Lord  of  Lords,  from  whom  proceedetli 
all  power,  and  whose  kingdom  is  ever- 
lasting, we  beseech  Thee  to  look  witli 
favor  upon  all  who  serve  In  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  Nation.  Imbue  them  with 
the  spirit  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
truth,  and  so  rule  their  hearts  and  bless 
their  endeavors  that  justice  and  peace 
may  everywhere  prevail.  Preserve  us 
from  public  calamities,  from  conspiracy, 
rebellion,  and  violence.  Amid  the  turbu- 
lence and  uncertainty  of  these  days  give 
both  poise  and  peace  to  the  Members  of 
this  body.  Help  us  to  translate  our 
dreams  into  deeds.  Make  us  strong  and 
great  In  the  fear  of  God  and  in  the  love 
of  righteousness,  so  that  being  blessed  of 
Thee,  we  may  become  a  blessing  to  all 
nations.,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Thy 
name.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION     OP     ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication  to  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

us.  Senatk. 
Phesioent  pro  tempore. 
Waslnngton,  DC  ,  November  13,  1969 
To  the  Senate 

Being  temporarily  ab.sent  from  the  Sen- 
ate. I  appoint  Hon.  Robirt  C  Btrd,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  ab- 
sence. . 

'     Richard  B.  Russell. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. November  12,  1969,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that,  under  a  previous  or- 
der, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  Is  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  order  of  yesterday, 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  Is  recogmlzed  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WESTERN      EUROPE      AND     JAPAN: 
TRADE   WAR   OR   TRADE   PEACE 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
today  because  early  next  week  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan.  Mr.  Sato,  will  be  here 
on  a  very  important  mission  having  to  do 
with  future  trade,  and  because  we  have 
just  had  a  rep>ort  from  the  President  re- 
lating to  trade  with  Latin  America  that 
made  .some  ver>-  historic  proposals. 

I  have  just  been  to  the  North  Atlantic 
A.ssembly  meeting  as  chairman  of  its 
Political  Committee  where  the  question 
of  the  access  of  U.S.  products  to  the 
Common  Market  has  met  with  very  great 
resistance  So  we  are  heading  up  to  what 
may  very  well  be  an  historic  test  In  re- 
s[)ect  to  the  trade  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have,  therefore,  felt  that  this  was  tlie 
moment  to  make  some  recommendations 
and  propose  some  ideas  in  this  field  with 
which  for  some  two  decades  I  have  been 
very  Intensely  occupied. 

In  our  foreign  relations,  public  at- 
tention and  public  debate  continue  to 
focus  on  Vietnam.  Unfortunately,  only 
an  unusual  event  brings  our  relations 
with  Europe.  Japan,  Latin  America,  or 
the  other  countries  of  the  free  world  to 
the  front  pages  of  our  press.  We  pay  a 
dear  price  for  this  practice  of  concen- 
trating so  much  attention  and  so  much 
effort  on  a  divided  country  of  17  million 
people  to  the  at  least  partial  neglect  of 
a  world  of  3'2  billion  people.  Por,  this 
results  in  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  very  economic  premises  that 
have  governed  our  relationships  with 
otlier  industrialized  countries  of  the 
world  are  changing  before  our  eyes. 

A  basic  premise  of  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  during  the  1960's  was  to 
work  for  the  integration  of  Europe 
through  the  expansion  of  the  European 
Common  Market  to  include  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  other  countries  of  the 
Outer  Seven — which  we  still  desire.  The 
1960's,  through  the  Kennedy  round,  also 
moved  the  United  States  forward  on  the 
road  of  trade  liberalization.  And  we  also 
maintain  a  sustained  commitment  to 
foreign  economic  assistance  for  national 
security  and  moral  reasons. 

But  while  the  United  States  was  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam,  events  in  Europe  and 
Japan  have  altered  the  economic  foun- 
dations of  this  policy.  Some  American 
policymakers  are  now  pondering  the 
question  of  whether  expansion  of  the 
EEC  Is  indeed  in  the  U.S.  national  in- 
terest. And  looking  across  the  Pacific, 
the  forthcoming  visit  of  Prime  Minister 
Sato  will  highlight  our  growing  economic 
problems  with  Japan. 


As  the  1960's  marched  by,  two  funda- 
mental structural  changes  have  taken 
place. 

First,  the  United  SUtes  lost  its  trade 
surplus,  and  became  a  deficit  nation 
with  an  overall  balance-of-payments 
deficit  runnlrvg  to  an  order  of  magni- 
tude of  $4  billion  annually.  This  year, 
this  deficit  was  held  to  this  level  only 
because  of  the  unusually  heavy  Influx 
of  capital  to  take  advantage  of  high  U.S. 
Interest  rates — a  condition  that  is  tem- 
porarj'.  It  thus  can  be  said  the  $4  billion 
figure  understates  rather  than  over- 
states Uie  .seriousness  of  our  position: 
and  a  deficit  in  the  US.  balance-of-pay- 
ments ixtsltion  of  up  to  $10  billion  an- 
nually is  being  freely  forecast. 

As  the  United  States  has  moved  from 
a  surplus  to  a  deficit  position — and  this 
movement  is  another  legacy  of  the  Viet- 
nam war — support  for  liberal  trade  and 
aid  policies  was  eroded.  A  nation,  like  a 
household,  has  less  freedom  of  action 
and  can  be  less  liberal  as  the  bank  ac- 
count— the  surplus — Is  drawn  down.  The 
second  car  becomes  a  luxury  that  can 
no  longer  easily  be  afforded — and  thLs 
second  car  as  we  all  know  frequently 
bears  a  Japanese  or  West  German  trade- 
mark. In  a  deficit  situation,  aid  programs 
also  are  Increasingly  viewed  as  expend- 
able expenditures,  and  the  expansion  of 
our  gross  national  product  is  now  being 
matched  by  our  shrinking  outlays  for 
foreign  economic  assistance  to  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world.  We  rank 
not  first  but  eighth  In  the  list  of  indus- 
trialized countries  granting  aid — in 
terms  of  development  assistance  as  a 
percentage  of  GNP. 

The  shrinkage  in  the  trade  surplus  is 
also  directly  connected  with  the  growth 
of  protectionist  pressures  in  the  United 
States.  This  pressure  has  grown  to  the 
point  that  the  Emergency  Committee  for 
American  Trade  has  warned : 

This  year  1969  could  be  remembered  like 
the  year  1929 — as  the  date  that  a  trade  war 
began- the  second  of  the  20th  century.  The 
first  shot  In  a  new  trade  war  might  be  fired 
at  any  moment — here  In  the  United  States  or 
In  France  or  In  Great  Britain — In  any  coun- 
try where  new  restrictions  on  Imports  are 
Imposed. 

It  is  clear  that  the  troops  for  such  a 
trade  war  have  been  ATOoblllzed.  Over  70 
Senators  recently  sent  a  petition  to  the 
President  requesting  action  against  ris- 
ing shoe  imports.  If  the  forthcoming  ne- 
gotiations with  Japan  do  not  bear  fruit, 
the  trade  war  may  open — a  trade  war 
that  would  be  declared  by  the  Congress. 
The  omens  are  clear.  I  refer  in  particular 
to  S.  2885 — a  bill  to  establish  an  orderly 
trade"  In  textiles  and  in  leather  foot- 
wear— a  quotas  bill.  That  textiles  may 
become  the  battleground  will  particularly 
distress  our  European  and  Japanese 
friends  since  they  are  convinced  that  a 
sound  economic  case  for  a  comprehen- 
sive, bilateral  agreement  establishing 
quotas  has  not  been  made. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  major 
change  that  has  occurred. 

Second.   In  the  same  time  span  that 
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the  United  States  was  moving  Into  a 
deficit  position,  the  economic  policies  of 
the  Common  Market  have  become  more 
protectionist  and  those  of  Japan  have 
not  moved  toward  the  liberaUzatlon 
which  logically  could  be  expected.  As  a 
result,  these  nations  must  bear  partial 
responsibility  for  the  mobilization  of 
protectionist  forces  within  the  United 

St&t6S 

I  regret  that  the  European  Common 
Market  is  increasingly  taking  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  narrow.  Inward-looking 
protectionist  bloc  whose  trade  policies  as 
they  affect  agricultural  as  well  as  Indus- 
trial products  increasingly  discriminate 
against  nonmembers. 

The  Europeans  know  well  the  concern 
existing  In  the  United  States  and  among 
American  exporters  over  the  system  of 
border  tax  adjustments.  The  use  of  these 
border  tax  adjustments,  which  combine 
a  tax  on  imports  and  a  tax  rebate  system 
for  exports,  erects  barriers  to  trade  which 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  U.S.  ex- 
porters. 

Other  examples  of  potentially  restric- 
tive arrangements  include  the  French, 
British,  and  West  German  move  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  com- 
mon sundards  for  electrical  components 
that  could  serve  to  restrict  trade,  and 
the  highly  restrictive  European  textile 
Import  quota  system  which  has  the  net 
effect  of  channeling  increased  textile 
flows  to  U.S.  shores.  More  open  Euro- 
pean government  procurement  proce- 
dures are  also  very  much  In  order  since 
the  present  system  has  the  effect  of  ex- 
cluding competitive  bidding  by  the 
United  States  and  other  suppliers. 

These  trade  policies  in  the  industrial 
field,  which  are  moves  toward  protection- 
ism, are  serious,  but  the  implications  of 
the  EEC's  common  agricultural  poUcies, 
CAP   are  overwhelming.  If  pursued,  the 
cap's  policies  of  high  agricultural  sup- 
port prices  combined  with  no  limitations 
on  production  could  score  a  knockout 
punch  not  only  to  the   world  agricul- 
tural market  structure,  as  we  presently 
know  It  but  also  to  the  possibility  of  the 
United  States  continuing  the  liberal  trade 
policies  that  this  Nation  has  pursued  over 
the  past  25  years.  Western  Europe  should 
know  from  a  friend  that  the  CAP  as  it 
Is  presently   constituted   runs   the   risk 
of  alienating  the  U.S.  farm  bloc  which 
traditionally  has  had  a  liberalizing  effect 
on  U.S.  trade  policy.  Such  alienation  of 
support  could  be  decisive. 

Dr  Harold  B.  Malmgren,  formerly  of 
the  White  House's  Trade  Office,  m  a  re- 
cent widely  publicized  speech,  eloquently 
outlined  the  case  against  this  common 
agricultural  policy  of  the  EEC.  His  words 
are  worth  recalling: 

Defenders  of  the  Common  Agricultural 
Policy  have  sometimes  argued  that  the  level 
of  exports  from  the  U  S  and  other  countries 
would  continue  to  rise,  in  spite  of  the  sys- 
tem They  believed  internal  demand  would 
continue  to  grow  fast  enough  to  offset  the 
damaging  effects  of  the  import  levies.  Until 
1965-66  this  did  in  fact  happen  But  subse- 
quently, after  the  full  system  fell  into  place 
for  many  products,  there  has  been  a  reversal. 
In  the  last  three  years.  U  S.  farm  exportsto 
the  EEC  have  fallen  nearly  20  percent  The 
Items  subject  to  the  variable  import  levy 
.svstem  amounted  to  $736,000,000  in  1965-66; 


in  1968-69  they  were  $441,000,000  They  fell, 
in  other  words,  nearly  40  percent 

This  is  not  the  whole  picture,  however. 
While  increasing  Its  import  protection,  the 
EEC  haa  simultaneously  been  raising  its 
level  of  domestic  farm  production.  This  has 
resulted  in  Increasing  need  to  unload  sur- 
pluses in  world  markets  at  heavily  subsi- 
dized distress  prices.  Export  subsidization 
has  been  used  more  and  more  aggressively, 
in  a  wide  range  of  products,  including  poul- 
try lard,  dairy  products,  barley  and  now 
wheat  Thus  the  workings  of  the  (Common 
Agricultural  Policy  have  resulted  in  reduced 
imports,  increased  production,  and  artifi- 
cially assisted  exportation.  Obviously,  this 
means  increased  competition  for  other  ex- 
porters in  remaining  markets  and  a  down- 
ward pressure  on  world  prices. 

These  developments  would  be  harmful 
enough  by  themselves.  But  there  is  likeli- 
hood that  the  practice  will  spread. 


The  CAP  policies  strangely  have  not 
even  benefited  Europe.  Dr.  Malmgren 
notes : 

It  may  surprise  you,  but  the  total  costs 
to  the  six  member  countries  of  the  Common 
Agricultural  Policy  run  about  14  to  15  bil- 
lion US.  dollars  annually.  About  $8-blIllon 
dollars  of  this  is  accounted  for  by  govern- 
ment spending  and  $6-  to  $7-bllllon  is  ac- 
counted for  by  costs  to  consumers  resulting 
from  artificially  high  prices.  At  this  Junc- 
ture with  farm  surpluses  building  up  rap- 
Idly,  and  the  costs  skyrocketing,  you  would 
think  that  the  European  Commission  would 
admit  that  the  system  has  not  worked  well. 
and  must  be  restructured. 

I  join  in  Dr.  Malmgren's  warning  that 
these  developments  are  not  only  harmful 
enough  by  themselves,  but  that  there 
is  the  clear  and  present  danger  that  the 
practice  wUl  spread.  It  Is  also  clear  that 
U.S.  policymakers  will  consider  the 
evolving  nature  of  the  Common  Market, 
as  they  develop  the  U.S.  posture  toward 
moves  presently  imderway  to  enlarge  the 
EEC.  The  question  must  be  posed  of 
whether  U.S.  policymakers  might  indeed 
not  be  compelled  by  U.S.  sentiment  to 
shift  their  support  away  from  enlarge- 
ment of  the  EEC  if  the  economic  price  in 
terms  of  U.S.  trade  particularly  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  were  too  hl^h. 

Turning  to  another  facet  of  EEC -trade 
poUcy,  it  is  regrettable  that  just  as  a 
major  diplomatic  effort  was  underway  to 
negotiate  a  system  whereby  all  indus- 
trialized   countries    of    the    free    world 
would  agree  to  grant  generalized,  non- 
reciprocal,  nondiscriminatory  tariff  pref- 
erences to  the  products  of  all  developing 
countries,  the  EEC  opened  negotiations 
with  Spain  pointing  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  comprehensive  bi- 
lateral   preferential    trade    agreement. 
Recent    preferential    trade    agreements 
negotiated     or     renegotiated     by     the 
EEC   include   the   Yaounde   agreement, 
the    agreement   with    the   East   African 
commvinities.    and    an    agreement    with 
Tunisia    and    Morocco.    Most    of    these 
agreements  cover  a  wide  range  of  prod- 
ucts  agricultural    and    industrial — and 

the  Yaounde  agreement  even  extends  re- 
verse preferences  to  EEC  products  in 
African  markets.  Yaounde  contains  the 
carrot  of  $918  million  in  developmental 
assistance  over  the  lif"  of  the  agreement. 
In  my  opinion,  all  these  agreements  are 
inward  looking  and  benefit  only  the  in- 
group  to  the  exclusion  of  other  develcp- 
ing  and  developed  states.  It  s^lsc  seems 


clear  that  they  tend  to  erode  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and 
the  principle  of  most-favored-nation 
treatment.  It  Is  also  clear  that  these  dis- 
criminatory agreements  do  not  strength- 
en  liberal    trade   forces   in   the   United 

m  hght  of  these  facts.  President 
Nixon's  statement  on  preferences  made 
when  Governor  Rockefeller's  repoif  on 
Latin  America  was  released  is  a  logical 
sequence.   The   President  said: 

If  the  tvpe  of  international  agreement  pro- 
posed by"  the  United  States  could  not  be 
negotiated  within  a  reasonable  time,  then  the 
United  States  will  be  prepared  to  consider 
other  alternative  actions  it  can  take  to  as- 
sure that  the  American  nations  will  have 
preferential  access  to  the  U.S.  market. 

The  significance  of  this  proposal  can- 
not be  overestimated.  It  moves  the  world 
one  step  further  away  from  the  principle 
of    most-favored-nation    treatment    in 
trade  and  toward  the  further  prolifera- 
tion  of   regional   trading   groups;    and 
once  the  United  States  steps  down  this 
road    the  process  will  be  difficult  to  re- 
verse Such  a  development  wUl  have  pro- 
found Implications  in  the  political  sphere 
also     V^orid   policymakers   should    now 
carefully  pause  and  look  ahead  into  the 
future  and  decide  what  path  they  should 
follow   and  consider   what   shape   they 
wish  the  worid  to  take  for  the  remamder 
of  this  decade.  I  would  greatly  prefer 
our  following  the  path  whereby  all  the 
industrial   naUons  of  the  worid  grant 
nonreciprocal.    nondiscriminatory    gen- 
eralized trade  preferences  to  the  develop- 
ing world.  This  clearly  is  also  the  wish  ol 
the    developing    worid    including    Latin 
America   as   the   UNCTAD   conferences 
and  the  Consensus  of  Vina  del  Mar  have 
made  abundantly  clear. 

Again,   looking   across   the   Pacific.   I 
must  observe  the  apparent  double  stand- 
ard which  has  resulted  in  a  Japanese 
trade  surplus  in  relation  to  the  United 
States  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  an- 
nually for  2  years  rtinning.  I  mvist  point 
out  that  trade  is  a  two-way  street,  and 
that  continuance  of  such  a  bUlion -dollar 
surplus    is    unsustainable— both    politi- 
cally and  economically.  This  is  particu- 
larly  true  since  more  than   any   other 
nation   in    the    free    world.    Japan    has 
erected  the  most  severe  nontanff  barriers 
to  goods  and  capiUl.  Since  the  war,  our 
corporations  have  actively  promoted  U.S. 
sales  in  the  Japanese  market,  but  have 
been  faced  with  continued  and,  in  my 
view   increasingly  unjustified  trade  and 
investment  barriers.  For  example,  while 
even  Japanese  tariff  schediUes  are  rela- 
tively high  and  restrictive— particulariy 
on   luxury    items,    chemicals    and    ma- 
chinery—the    greatest      discrimination 
continues  to  be  the  non-tariff  regulations 
imposed  or  perpetuated  by  the  Japanese 
Government.  The  more  substantive   of 
these  barriers  to  free  trade  include:  First, 
quantitative    import    controls,    many    ol 
which  are  on  agricultural  products:  sec- 
ond, restrictive  licensing  requiremenus; 
third   sizable  commodity  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles and  liquor  which  affect  imports 
more  severely  than  domestic  production; 
fourth,  a  prior  import  deposit  require- 
ment of  1  percent  or  5  percent  which  can 
be  disastrous  to  the  importer  when  credit 
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is  tight  or  proflts  are  slim;  and  fUth,  a 
widespread  system  of  state  trading.  In 
the  investment  area.  U.S.  Investment  in 
many  flekls  is  eltlier  prohibited  or  se- 
verely restricted.  The  impact  of  these  re- 
strictions varies  according  to  the  prod- 
ucts and  the  barriers  they  face,  but  all 
contribute  substantially  to  Japan's 
growing  trade  advantage  over  the  United 
Sutes.  Unfortunately,  liberalization 
moves  have  taken  place  at  a  very  slow 
pace  and  have  not  been  slg^niilcant.  I 
think  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
the  alternatives  are  clear:  Japan  needs 
to  lik)eralize  trade  and  investment  or 
Japan  will  Increasingly  encounter  such 
restrictions  in  foreign  markets  as  Japan 
has  erected  to  insulate  Its  own  market. 

Fortunately,  the  international  trade 
slate  is  not  totally  black  and  measures 
can  still  be  taken  before  full  and  irrevo- 
cable mobilisation  of  protectionist  forces 
is  ordered. 

I  applaud  not  only  the  words  but  also 
the  actions  of  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt 
in  the  short  time  he  has  been  in  ofBce. 
No  one  can  question  the  Chancellor's 
words  that  by  the  reevaluation  of  the 
West  German  mark  "we  have  made  a 
major-contribution  in  the  foreign  trade 
-sector- -toward  further  liberalization  of 
world  trade  and  toward  stabilizing  the 
international  monetary  system. "  No  one 
can  fail  to  admire  the  political  coura- 
geousness  of  the  decision  to  reduce  West 
German  agricultural  support  prices  by 
9.3  percent  and  the  institution  of  a  direct 
farm  subsidy  system.  This  contrasts  with 
the  community's  inability  to  adjust  Euro- 
pean agricultairal  prices  when  the  franc 
was  devalued. 

Chancellor  Brandt's  statements  on 
trade  also  indicate  that  West  Gemiany 
has  indeed  come  of  age. 

He  stated: 

The  world  can  expect  of  an  economically 
strong  country  such  as  ours  a  liberal  forelfni 
trade  policy  designed  to  promote  the  trade 
of  all  couutrlee.  We  contribute  toward  thl.'} 
end  by  our  policy  and  by  our  participation 
In  all  organizations  dealing  with  world  trade. 
We  tend  to  promote  our  trade  with  the  de- 
veloping countries  and  here  I  mention  but 
the  universal  preferences  for  commodities 
from   the  deveJoplng  countries. 

Finally.  I  applaud  tlie  statement  that 
the  enlargement  of  the  European  com- 
munity must  come  and  the  movement  to- 
ward tliis  end  at  the  recent  EEC  Foreign 
Ministers'  meeting  in  Brussels.  Chancel- 
lor Brandt  stated: 

The  Community  needs  Great  Britain  as 
much  as  other  applicant  countries.  In  the 
chorus  of  European  voices,  the  voice  of  Brit- 
ain must  not  be  missing,  unless  Europe  wants 
to  inflict  harm  on  herself. 

I  urge  tlie  countries  of  the  Common 
Market  to  take  cognizance  of  tlie  new 
fresh  winds  blowing  from  West  Germany. 
I  ask  that  these  countries  ponder  the 
possible  grim  alternatives  to  the  liberal 
trade  policies  proposed  by  Chancellor 
Brandt. 

Regarding  Japan,  there  is  evidence 
that  pressiues  within  Japan  for  trade  and 
investment  liberaliza'„ion  are  growing. 
There  is  hope  that  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangement* — whose  elements  may  well 
include  Japanese  trade  and  investment 


policy  and  U.S.  policy  toward  Okinawa — 
will  emerge  from  the  forthcoming  visit 
of  Prime  Minister  Sato. 

I  find  it  encouraging  that  the  Japanese 
are  apparently  willing  to  negotiate  a 
limited,  selective  understanding  govern- 
ing their  textile  exports  to  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  economic 
facts  justify  the  United  States  pressing 
for  a  comprehensive,  bilateral  agreement 
at  this  time.  Such  a  posture  would  make 
agreement  difficult,  would  have  unfavor- 
able political  repercusslx>ns  in  Japan  and 
could  even  affect  Japan's  relationship 
with  friendly  Asian  nations — such  as 
South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong — 
which  are  also  textile  exporting  nations; 
and  possibly  could  encourage  Japan  and 
Western  Europe  to  take  additional  re- 
strictive steps  against  our  exports. 

This  brings  me  to  the  issue  of  the 
change  in  the  status  of  Okinawa  which 
will  be  discussed  during  Prime  Minister 
Sato's  visit  to  the  United  States  next 
week.  The  Senate  has  just  passed  a  reso- 
lution which  I  opposed  which  held  that 
"it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  any 
agreement  or  understanding  entered  into 
by  the  President  to  change  the  status  of 
any  territory  referred  to  in  article  in  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  shall  not 
take  effect  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  Uie  Senate. " 

I  opposed  this  resolution  since  I  felt 
that  its  rationale  was  not  protection  of 
the  Senate's  prerogatives  in  the  area  of 
foreign  affairs  but  rather  an  effort  that 
could  prove  embarrassing  to  both  Gov- 
ernments to  derail  an  agreement  with 
Japan. 

I  view  it  of  high  importance  tliat  the 
cliange  in  the  status  of  Okinawa  should 
not  only  take  into  accoimt  defense  con- 
siderations, but  also  should  be  accom- 
panied by  Japanese  trade  and  investment 
liberalization.  In  this  way,  the  negotia- 
tions over  Okinawa  would  be  creative 
leading  to  a  greater  two-way  flow  of 
trade  and  investment.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  use  the 
forthcoming  bargaining  over  the  change 
in  status  of  Okinawa  to  press  Japan  uni- 
laterally to  impose  comprehensive  quotas 
on  its  textile  exports  to  the  United  States. 
Regarding  our  textile  problem,  let  the 
United  States,  Japan  and  other  inter- 
ested nations  rather  sit  do%vn  in  Geneva 
imder  the  rules  of  the  GATT  and  negoti- 
ate a  fair  and  just  multilateral  agree- 
ment— fair  and  just  to  our  textile  In- 
dus trj-  as  well  as  to  exporting  nations. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the 
foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  being  formulated.  As  indicated 
earlier.  President  Nixon  has  now  made 
clear  the  alternative  to  OECD  accept- 
ance of  a  generalized  system  of  tariff 
preferences  for  the  developing  countries. 
The  negotiating  authority  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  has  expired,  and  the  full 
tariff  cuts  won  in  the  Kennedy  round 
will  have  been  implemented  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972.  It  is  likely  that  the  trade  bill 
the  adminijtiation  will  send  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  near  future  will  not  be  more 
than  a  holding  action — meaning  that  It 
will  not  request  th?  authority  to  engage 
in  negotiations  leading  to  additional 
tariff  reductions.   The  bill   is  likely  to 


contain  proposals  for  liberalizing  escape 
clause  procediuTS  which  are  necessary 
and  may  request  negotiating  authority  in 
respect  to  non tariff  barriers.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  liaison  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  on  these  crucial 
trade  questioiu  are  not  yet  close  enough 
and  that  we  are  not  yet  working  in  con- 
cert. 

In  the  near  future,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  will  open  crucial  hearings  on 
U.S.  trade,  aid,  and  investment  policies 
which  will  have  an  important  molding 
effect  on  any  trade  legislation  which  is 
Ukely  to  emerge  in  the  early  1970's.  The 
hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee played  a  similar  role  during  the  earlv 
1960's  before  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
was  introduced.  Presidential  task  forces 
on  trade  and  aid  will  also  be  working  and 
making  their  recommendations  early 
next  year.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  trade  policies  of  Europe  and 
Japan  will  help  determine  the  eventual 
shape  of  our  policies.  They  will  also  help 
determine  the  actions  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress in  the  months  ahead. 

Finally,  I  would  like  again  to  turn  to 
the  words  of  Donald  M.  Kendall,  dis- 
tinguished business  leader  and  chair- 
man of  the  Einergency  Committee  for 
American  Trade,  when  he  said  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year: 

What  the  world  needs  now  is  trade  peace 
not  trade  war. 

It  remains  for  all  parties  to  construct 
such  a  trade  peace — particularly  when 
the  omens  .seem  to  be  pointing  in  the 
other  direction.  I  also  believe  that  if  in- 
deed the  flrft  shots  of  a  trade  war  al- 
ready have  been  fired,  they  were  not 
fired  by  the  United  States.  The  openins 
salvos  perhaps  arc  represented  by  the 
Japanese  billion -dollar  trade  surplus  for 
2  years  running  and  the  movement  oi 
the  European  Common  Market  toward 
protectionism.  The  time  is  short  before 
American  defensive  actions  accelerate. 
To  Europe  and  Japan  1  say  in  effect:  "It 
is  your  choice." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his  com- 
ments. He  has  long  been  an  exponent  of 
freer  trade,  a  policy  supported  by  every 
administration  we  have  had  in  Wash- 
ington since  the  days  of  the  Smoot-Haw- 
ley  tariffs.  We  saw  the  calamitous  con- 
.sequences  of  that  high  tariff  policy 
which  shut  off  the  United  States  from 
world  markets  and  kept  all  countries 
from  having  the  economic  benefits  that 
freer  trade  offers. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  that  I  related 
the  very  spirit  and  words  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  message,  in  company 
with  Amba^ssador  Armin  Meyer,  to  Mr. 
Aichi.  Foreign  Minister  of  Japan,  before 
he  left  for  the  Soviet  Union.  I  tried  to 
point  out  to  him  that  Japan  no  longer 
can  claim  it  is  a  developing  nation.  It 
no  longer  needs  protection  on  imports. 
Rather  it  is  now  a  powerful  economic 
force.  It  has  broad  markets  throughout 
the  world.  It  has  a  htige  balance-of-pay- 
ments  surplus  and  it  must  now  respond 
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as  a  developed  nation  rather  than  as  a 
developing  nation.  It  cannot  expect  to 
export  steel  to  the  United  States  and 
then  limit  imports  going  into  Japan 
which  have  steel  in  them,  such  as  refrig- 
erators, automobiles,  or  whatever  they 

rniv  \y^  • 

They  must  recognize  that  if  a  trade 
war  starts,  they  would  be  the  country 
mo,--t  severely  penalized  because  ever>- 
country  would  retaliate  against  Japan, 
mst  as  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity cannot  expect  to  impose  tariffs  on 
soybeans  and  not  expect  retaliation. 

Mr  President,  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator on  his  message  urging  peaceful  trade 
relations  rather  than  a  trade  war,  and 
attempting  to  lay  a  foundation  for  those 
trade  relations. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prateirul  to  the  Senator,  and  I  thank  him 
for  his  endorsement.  His  conmients  are 
most  gratifying. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair).  Under  the  previous 
order  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  additional  minutes,  if  I  need  the 

''riie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection?  ^      .,     . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  shaU  have  the  honor  of 
presiding  over  the  Senate  from  11  a.m. 
until  12  o'clock  noon.  I  desire  to  have  not 
more  than  5  minutes  before  that  time  to 

Sl3P2lk 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

THE  MORATORIUM  AND  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMUNIST  MOVE- 
MENT 


militants  whose  sole  interest  Is  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  country." 

MltcheH  said  at  a  news  conference  yester- 
dav  that  intelligence  gathered  by  the  Justice 
Department  indicates  persons  outelde  the 
United  sutes  are  aiding  and   abetting  the 

•Some  of  that  leadership  do  not  have  the 
best  iniere!=ts  of  our  country   In  mind,     he 

""MitnlTll  acUnowledb'ed  that  many  purticl- 
punts  m  the  anti-war  proteM  rl'nmng  are 
vipll-intentlcned  persons. 


Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens  are  gathering 
here  for  the  so-called  Vietnam  morato- 
rium scheduled  to  climax  on  Saturday. 
They  are  coming  here,  In  the  words  of 
their  slogan,  "to  work  for  peace."  Doubt- 
less, many  of  the  people  coming  here 
believe  that  these  demonstrations  are 
the  best  way  to  work  for  peace.  Such 
people  are  unaware  that  they  are  being 
mobilized  by  the  strategy  of  the  inter- 
national Commtmist  movement  for  the 
immediate    political    purposes    of    that 

movement. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  discussed 
on  this  floor  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  the  documented  account  of  Com- 
munist and  radical  infiltration  of  the 
New  MobiUzation  Conmiittee.  This  docu- 
mentation is  on  the  record,  and  I  see  no 
need  to  repeat  it  at  this  time. 

The  U.S.  Attorney  General  has  voiced 
his  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  I  quote 
t  he  UPI  story : 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  says 
come  of  the  promoters  of  the  November  15 
Vietnam  War  Moratorlxim  are  avowed  mem- 
bers of  the  CommunUt  party  and  "hard-core 


Anvone  who  wishes  to  learn  the  truth 
of  the  domestic  Communist  involvement 
can  do  so  if  he  has  the  Kood  intsntion 
txnd  the  will  to  do  so.  ^      ,„„h 

Unfortunately,  what  is  not  undci  stood 
is  the  wav  this  mobilization  is  integrated 
into  the  %vorldwide  activities  of  the  Com- 
muni.st  movrment  and  the  dominant  role 
still  played  by  Moscow. 

We  must  recognize  that  limes  have 
changed  and  our  under.nanding  of  the 
Communist  movement  must  change  with 
th3  times.  In  my  view,  the  Commum.sts 
are  doing  a  good  .job  of  adapting  to 
changed  condition.^  so  that  their  move- 
ment can  have  a  more  powerful  effect 
and  be  much  more  solidly  established 
throughout  the  world. 

What  the  average  participant  fails  to 
understand  is  the  way  in  which  this  mo- 
bilization is  integrated  into  the  worldwide 
activities  of  the  international  Commu- 
nist movement.  While  the  attention  of 
the  United  States  is  focused  on  Washing- 
ton the  Communist  play  out  their  strat- 
egy' all  around  the  globe.  U.S.  Commu- 
nists take  roles  in  these  international 
operations,  and  return  home  to  direct  or 
influence  propaganda  activities  here. 

The  keystone  of  these  international  ac- 
tivities  was   the   Worid   Conference    of 
Communist  and  Workers'  Parties  held  in 
Moscow  last  June.  This  meeting  deserves 
close  scrutiny,  since  it  laid  down  Com- 
munist policy  for  their  followers  all  over 
the  world.  It  was  an  entirely  new  event. 
No  such  meeting  had  ever  Uken  place 
before    It  is  the  modem  substitute  for 
the  old  Comintern,  or  Commumst  In- 
ternational, providing  central  coordina- 
tion  and   direction.    Those   who   thmk 
that   the   Communist   movement   lacks 
unity  need  to  take  these  meetings  seri- 
ously  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  go  into 
a  full  study  of  the  meeting,  but  I  have 
studied  the  speech  of  Gus  Hall,  general 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A. 
Gus  Hall  was  made  general  secretary 
in   1960.   This  date  coincides  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  assault  by  the  Com- 
munists to  infiltrate  and  manipulate  the 
youth  movement  in  the  United  States. 
Today  we  are  witnessing  the  fruit  of  Gus 
Hall's  efforts.  Although  some  choose  to 
treat  the  Moscow-controlled  Communist 
Party  as  a  group  of  tired  old  men,  no 
longer  radical  enough  to  appeal  to  youth, 
Gus  Hall  knows  different.  He  was  a  yoimg 
Communist  himself  in  the  thirties.  He 
knows  how  the  discipline  of  the  Moscow 
Communists  outlasts  the  emotional  radi- 
calism of  some  revolutionaries.  He  knows 
how  to  direct  and  control  the  wild  ex- 
cesses of  those  who  claim  to  be  "to  the 
left '  of  the  CPUSA.  HLs  speech  at  the 
worid  conference  in  June  laid  down  the 
line  which  even  those  who  profess  to  be 
independent  are  following. 


Before  I  go  into  detailed  analysis  of 
this  speech.  I  would  like  to  cite  just  one 
example.  The  Black  Panthers  are  sup- 
posed to  be  a  violent  revolutionary  group 
out  of  harmony  v.-lth  the  supposedly 
stodgy  doctrine  of  the  Moscow  Com- 
munists. Yet  the  Black  Panthers  have 
their  little  role  to  play  in  the  Moscow- 
directed  drama. 

A  short  while  ago.  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  activities  of  William  Kunstler.  at- 
torney for  Dave  Dellinger  and  the  "con- 
spiracy 8,"  in  negotiating  with  Hanoi  to 
get  information  about  Americans  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  by  North  Korea. 
Kunstler  returned  from  Paris  and  re- 
iwrted  that  American  relatives  would 
have  to  work  with  the  Commums  - 
dominated  New  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee—the verv  committee  organizmii  the 
current  mobilization— to  obtain  infor- 
mation about  their  loved  ones^ 

This  was  shocking  enough.  However, 
few  even  now  realize  that  the  same  group 
of  individuals-Kunstler.  Dellinger,  and 
representatives  of   the   Hanoi   regime-- 
are  also  tr>-in6  to  engineer  a  so-called 
"exchange  of  prisoners."  Their  idea  of 
such  an  exchange  is  to  trade  Americans 
held  in  Hanoi  for  Black  Panthers  held 
in  American    jails    for    such    common 
crimes  as  murder,  incitement  to  riot,  and 
assault.  Whether  or  not  such  a  "prisoner 
exchange  "  could  be  arranged  is  beside 
the  point.  From  the  perspective  of  prop- 
aganda, such  efforts  seek  to  place  guer- 
rilla warfare  in  Vietnam  in  the  same 
category    as    guerrilla    warfare    in    the 
United  States. 

m  other  words,  those  who  become  en- 
tangled in  such  byplay  are  actually 
drawn  into  supporting  those  in  the  United 
States  who  advocate  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  Government  of  the  United 

States 

In  the  same  way.  the  multiple  goals  of 
the  international  Communist  move- 
ment are  too  complex  to  be  studied  in 
isolation.  Thus  thousands  of  people  are 
being  "mobilized"  with  little  understand- 
ing of  the  ultimate  ends  they  serve. 

Such  people  think  that  they  can  pro- 
mote their  own  activities  withotit  refer- 
ence to  the  backdrop  of  the  worid  around 
them  Thev  think  that  a  narrow-minded 
interest  in  "peace"  will  actually  ^erve^to 
establish  harmony  and  friendship  be- 
tweeii  nations. 

Modern  propaganda  no  longer  seeks  to 
change  the  minds  of  the  people  upon 
which   the   propaganda   is   designed   to 
have  influence.  The  object  of  propaganda 
is  to  move  people  toward  precontnved 
goals    without    those    affected    realizing 
that  they  are  moving  toward  those  goals. 
This  is  a  key  element  in  the  Communist 
strategy  today.  Instead  of  trj-ing  to  con- 
vert   miUions    of    people    to    Marxist- 
Leninist  ideology,  the  Communists  seek  to 
mobilize  the  people  toward  the  specific 
goals  of  the  current  strategy  rather  than 
to  the  long-range  doctrines  of  the  classic 
revolutionists. 

The  so-called  peace  demonstrations 
being  organized  here  this  week  fit  Into 
the  pattern  of  propaganda  designed  to 
mobilize  masses  of  people.  The  Vietnam 
war  is  only  one  element  of  a  program  of 
total  conflict  carried  on  at  all  levels  be- 
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tween  the  Communist  system  and  the 
tree  world.  The  Communist  strategy  of 
war  has  moved  beyond  fighting  on  the 
battlefield.  Such  fltchting  is  only  one 
tool,  one  weapon.  In  the  Communist  as- 
.•<ault  In  addition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
nne  must  consider  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  the  chanced  balance  of  strategic 
luiclear  power,  the  risins  tide  of  Soviet 
naval  strengUi.  the  Soviet  program  of 
wars  of  liberation  in  many  areas  of  the 
world.  includlnK  the  Middle  East  The-se 
t!oals  were  articulated  at  the  World  Con- 
ference of  Communist  and  Workers  Par- 
ties held  in  Moscow  last  June 

The  goals  of  the  Mo.scow  conference 
were  summarized  in  an  official  lengthy 
document  containing  nine  i)oints  ap- 
proved by  the  delegates.  I  will  mention 
each  of  these  briefly : 

First.  The  Communists  called  for 
united  action  to  support  the  heroic  Viet- 
namese people  and  welcomed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Revolutionary  Provisional 
Government  of  South  Vietnam 

Second.  They  proclaimed  that  the 
main  link  of  united  action  renin ms  the 
antiwar  struggle. 

Third.  They  claimed  that  the  defense 
of  pesrce  is  inseparably  linked  up  with 
ctsmpelllfig  imperialists  to  arcept  peaceful 
coexistence. 

Fourth.  They  called  upon  all  dele- 
gates to  intensify  the  struggle  against 
militarism  of  all  forms,  especially 
against  the  so-called  military-industrial 
complex  of  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  They  demanded  the  seating  of 
Communist  China  in  the  U.N.  and  the 
handing  over  of  Taiwan  to  the  Pekin;.; 
regime. 

Sixth.  They  demanded  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  vestlf.;es  of  colonialism  in 
South  Africa.  Mozambique,  and  similar 
areas. 

Seventh.  They  called  upon  their  mem- 
bers to  step  HP  the  fight  auair.st  the 
Fascist  menace  ui  Greece.  Spam.  Por- 
tugal. West  Gea-mauy.  and  elsewhere. 

Eighth.  They  called  upon  the  dele- 
".ates  to  be  united  against  racialism. 

Ninth.  They  called  upon  the  delegates 
to  defend  and  win  the  right  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  to  release  those  laniiuished 
in  .iails. 

This  is  the  agenda  of  Communist 
agitators  the  world  over.  The.se  issues 
are  being  exploited  here  in  an  attempt 
to  weaken  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  to  be  used 
as  issues  to  split  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world. 

At  least  six  of  these  Koals  are  beiiiK 
exploited  in  the  November  Vietnam 
moratorium.  The  first  four  provide  the 
theme  for  the  Comnuinlst  propaganda 
niachine.  By  continuous  attacks  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  they 
.seek  to  instill  a  notion  that  the  United 
States  is  against  peace  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  dominated  by  warmongers 
and  aggressors.  Distinctions  between 
ways  of  approaching  peace  are  Ignored. 
The  key  point  is  to  polarize  public  opin- 
ion against  the  Government,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  goal  of  peace,  but  to  weaken 
the  Government  itself  and  to  divide  the 
people  from  confidence  in  their  leaders. 


Tlius.  tho.se  who  have  a  genuine  desire 
for  peace  and  are  not  .sympathetic  with 
the  Communist  goal  nevertheless  are 
lending  satisfaction  to  the  momentum  of 
this  propaganda  operation,  whatever  dis- 
claimers they  may  put  out  in  the  midst 
of  their  activity.  It  simply  is  not  possible 
to  participate  in  this  moratorium  with- 
out assisting  in  the  overall  goals  of  the 
Communists  I  think  that  the  majority 
of  American  people  think  likewise.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Harris  survey  published 
yesterday.  62  percent  ot  the  sample  inter- 
viewed agreed  that  the  protesters  are 
givine;  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Commu- 
nists. This  IS  simply  a  matter  of  com- 
monscn.se.  especially  when  we  study  the 
baclcground  ot  the  Communist  operation. 

Ml.  Prtsident.  the  .speech  of  Gus  Hall 
at  Hie  Moscow  conference  is  extremely 
important  to  understanding  this  back- 
ground: ideally,  it  should  be  read  in  its 
entirety,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
lb;n  in  the  chair  >  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  I.  • 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  how- 
ever, my  method  here  will  be  to  cite 
statements  of  Hall,  and  then  give  a  ran- 
dom example  of  how  this  "line"  was 
pursued  by  Communists  and  radicals  In 
their  activities. 

Hall  dwelt  upon  struggles  against  im- 
perialism by  all  activists,  but  especially 
praised  those  "in  rebellion  in  the  black 
community,  in  the  nations'  universities, 
in  rank-and-file  .struggles  in  the  shops 
and  unions,  and  In  the  rising  peace  move- 
ment." He  paid  special  tribute  to  soldiers 
and  sailors  involved  in  such  struggles 
thiough  their  desertions,  by  becoming 
draft  delinquents,  in  establish.ng  nu- 
merous undergroimd  and  open  antiwar 
papers,  and  risking  jail  rather  than  en- 
teriiiK    military    service. 

It  is  no  .surpri.se  that  Gus  Hall  pro- 
claimed the  weakening  of  free  world  al- 
liances like  NATO  and  SEATO.  an  ■  as- 
serted that  there  even  exists  a  challenge 
to  the  "U.S.  military  grip  on  Latin 
America."  He  advised  his  comrades  that 
the  United  States  and  its  military  ad- 
visers were  being  driven — slowly  but 
steadily — from  foreign  bases  In  one  coun- 
try after  another,  claiming  as  a  contrib- 
uting factor  the  relative  strengthening 
of  the  Socialist  camp  in  economic  and 
military  iwwer.  especially  of  the  Soviet 
Union 

It  wa.s  the  aggre.s.sive  and  hostile  poli- 
cies of  the  Soviet  Union  following  World 
War  II  that  resulted  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Defense  Pact.  NATO.  After  the 
pact  was  signed  in  1949.  the  Soviet  Union 
made  it  a  special  target  of  a  huge  Mos- 
cow-directed movement  which  paraded 
under  the  name  of  peace, "  but  which 
was  actually  Intended  to  weaken  the  de- 
fenses of  the  non-Communist  world. 
Now.  20  years  later.  Gus  Hall  Is  a"  to 
boast  of  its  success. 

He  saluted  Cuba  for  having  'lit  the 
beacon  light  of  socialism  90  miles  from 
the  shores  of  the  center  of  world  im- 
perialism" and  pledged  support  to  North 
Korea  and  to  the    people  of  the  Middle 


East  and  Africa."  Following  the  Moscow 
conference  the  Communist  Party's  Dail.% 
World,  as  well  as  the  whole  periphery  ol 
new  left  publications,  initiated  a  cam- 
paign to  -ecrult  movement  activists  into 
the  Venceremos  Brigade  to  travel  to 
Cuba  in  two  separate  contingents  to 
demonstrate,  actively  and  materlallv 
their  .solidarity  with  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion by  working  in  the  lO-mlUton-ton 
sugar  harvest.  Moreover,  they  cooperate 
with  Radio  Havana.  Cuba,  in  promotiuL' 
such  ventures  as  an  Havana-based  e.ssav 
contest  to  select  12  winners  to  be  awarded 
a  free  trip  to  Cuba  for  the  July  26,  1970 
celebration.  The  essay  topic  is  "WViat 
Is  the  Siunificance  of  the  Cuban  Revolu 
lion  for  Latin  America?" 

Simultaneously,  activists  openly  sup- 
port national  liberation  movements  not 
only  in  Vietnam,  but  all  over  the  world. 
including  tliose  in  the  Middle  East  and 
.Mrica. 

Hall  lashed  out  against  capitalism  gen- 
erally, but  stres.sed  specifically  monop- 
olies m  the  United  States  and  those  in 
control  of  great  wealth  here.  Following 
that  line  were  more  than  500  demonstra- 
tors carrying  red  banners,  who  snaked 
through  the  financial  district  of  San 
Francisco  In  mid-September  to  picket 
outside  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  where  the 
International  Industrial  Conference  was 
being  held.  Ihe  evening's  keynote  speak- 
er was  David  Rockefeller,  a  name  repre- 
senting capitalism,  monopolies,  and  im- 
perialism in  the  Communist  Party  view 
Even  the  fact  that  his  speech  aimed  at 
the  necessity  of  closing  the  "income  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor"  failed  to 
.soften  the  demonstration. 

Hall  emphasized  the  Importance  of  the 
struggle  against  fascism.  anti-Semitism, 
and  all  forms  of  chauvinism.  He  ex- 
plained that  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
antl-lmperlallst  struggle  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  raise  to  a  new  level  the 
struggle  against  racism  in  all  its  forms. 
Reflecting  the  message.  Danny  Rubin, 
newly  appointed  national  organizational 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A  . 
caused  the  following  objectives  to  be 
published  in  the  Daily  World  in  mid- 
October: 

End  inipcniihst  aggret>i>iuii  iti  Vleiiiuni 
End  racism.  antl-Semltlsm.  chauvinism,  tight 
repression  of  people's  movements.  End  riin- 
itWHV  pricef.  i<nd  tiixe«  Fl^ht  for  ii  Commuiii.si 
USA 

I  repeal  the  last  .'lentence:  "Fight  foi 
a  Communist  U.S.A.  " 

On  the  same  date  a  Dally  World  item 
described  the  difference  between  the  black 
liberation  movement  which  is  applauded 
by  the  party,  and  racism  and  chauvinism: 
the  difference  between  Jewish  nation- 
alism and  Arab  nationalism  as  applied  to 
aims  of  the  Communist  movement  based 
on  the  study  of  Lenin;  nationalism  in 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  To 
understand  these  matters,  party  mem- 
bers were  directed  to  selected  'Collected 
Works  by  Lenin."  and  writings  by  Claude 
Llghtfoot.  Gus  Hall,  Henry  Winston, 
W.  E.  B  Du  Bois  and  others  who  have  in- 
terpreted Communist  policy  over  the 
years. 

Last  July  the  Black  Panthers  called  a 
confennce   to  form   a  united   front    to 


combat  fascism,  at  which  prominent 
communist  leader  Herbert  Aptheker  was 
keynote  speaker.  He  applauded  the  Black 
Panthers,  stating  they  certainly  do  repre- 
cent  a  decisive  challenge  to  the  mternal 
■  ecurlty  of  the  United  States— If  such 
Security  Is  identified  with  the  Interests 
of  its  present  ruling  class. 

Notorious  west  coast  Communist 
Party  leader.  Archie  Brown,  another  con- 
ference speaker,  noted  that  he  was 
grateful  to  the  organizers  of  the  affair 
because  it  was  about  time  somebody  re- 
alized the  need  for  a  united  front  aBfmst 
reaction  and  racism.  He  added  that  the 
working  class  would  lead  the  way  to  take 
over  the  Government  and  make  it  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  workers  and  for  the 
people.  He  called  for  progress  and  social- 
i.<-.m  in  this  country. 

Delegates  representing  many  nations 
including  the  United  States  have  attend- 
ed numerous  international  Communist 
and  Communist-backed  conferences  smce 
the  Moscow  conference  in  early  June.  At 
the  World  Congress  of  Women,  held  in 
Helsinki  in  late  June,  Bettina  Aptheker 
reported  in  the  Communist  press  that 
Charlenc    Mitchell,     secretary     of     the 
party's  black  liberation  commission,  ex- 
plained to  those  assembled  that  racism 
was  not  incidental  to  the  United  States, 
but  that  "the  oppression  of  black  people 
is  an  integral  part  of  U.S.  capitalism 
Therefore,   she   declared,   "the  struggle 
for  peace  must  be  waged  with  a  simul- 
taneous struggle  againft  racism  and  m 
support  of  the  movement  for  black  liber- 
ation This  Ls  true  not  only  for  the  move- 
ment in  the  United  States,  but  for  the 
world  movement." 

The  World  Peace  Assembly  convened 
in  East  Berlin  with  approximately  40  per- 
sons serving  as  delepates  of  sundry  U.S. 
"peace"  organizations.  Among  them  was 
Herbert  Aptheker.  and  Jarvis  Tyner, 
member  of  the  Communist  Party's  na- 
tional committee  and  national  chairman 
of  the  party's  youth  arm,  the  W.  E.  B.  Du 
Bois  Club.  Aptheker  returned  home  to  a 
position  lecturing  at  fashionable  Bryn 
Mawr  College  and  in  his  spare  time  at 
the  new  antidraft  school  established  by 
the  Philadelphia  resistance. 

In  early  October  a  symposium  on  na- 
tional liberation  struggles  was  held  at 
Alma  Ata,  Kazakhstan  SSR,  with  Ismael 
Flory    In    attendance,    representing    the 
Afro-American     Heritage     Association. 
Flory,   among  others  closely   associated 
with  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A..  had 
attended  the  national  antiwar  convention 
in  Cleveland  last  July  4-5.  where  plans 
for  the  present  mobilization  were  laid 
by  scores  of  top-level  activists.  At  Alma 
Ata    in  company  with  such  notables  as 
Lcoiiid  Brezhnev,  General  Secrctarj'  of 
the    Communist    Party    of    the    Soviet 
Union   representatives  from  North  Viet- 
nam, and  others  from  50  countries  In- 
cluding  many   from   A.sia,   Africa,   and 
Latin  America,  Flory  outlined  the  mass 
struggles  of  the  black  liberation,  peace, 
students,  youth,  and  labor  forces  In  the 
United  States,  and  hailed  the  symposium 
for  bringing  together  representatives  of 
militant  national  liberation  forces  whose 
broad  experiences  may  be  drawn  upon 
and    become    invaluable    to    the    forces 


fighting  for  black  liberation  and  peace 
in  the  United  States. 

The  level  of  miUtancy  In  the  black  lib- 
eration field  Is.  indeed,  rising  with  plans 
for  crippling  whole  cities  by  establishing 
"Solidarity     Days"     Involving     general 
strikes  among  all  black  people  as  a  show 
of  black  unity.  Calling  for  work  stoppages 
is  only  a  first  step  viewed  by  -Solidarity 
Day"  leaders  as  a  means   for  showing 
cities  what  black  power  can  accomplish. 
Carios   Russell,   presently    an    associate 
professor  of  urban  studies,  but  who  nad 
previously  worked  in  new  left  organiza- 
tions and  has  traveled  abroad  to  confer 
with  representatives  of  North  Vietnam, 
is  among  the  leaders  of  this  new  move- 
ment. .,       .      ,^^f 
During   a  conference  in  Algeria  last 
July    Eldridge   Cleaver,   a   self-imposed 
exiled  Black  Panther  leader,  told  a  jour- 
nalist   that    he    was    then    workmg    on 
creating   the  "North  American  Libera- 
tion Front."  In  September.  Cleaver  trav- 
eled to  North  Korea  to  attend  the  inter- 
national  conference   of    anti-impera  ist 
journalists.  During  that  affair  three  U.S. 
Black  Panthers  sent  fraternal  greetings 
stating  their  support  for  the  struggle  for 
the  unification  and  liberation  of  Korea 
and  the  expulsion  of  U.S.  imperiaU&m 
North  Koreans  replied  with  a  message  of 
solidarity  and  support  for  the  Panthers. 
One  apparent  result  of  Cleaver's  pres- 
ence in  North  Korea  is  his  message  that 
the  enemy  in  North  Vietnam  is  interested 
in  an  exchange  of  U.S.  military  prisoners 
for  Black  Panthers  held  in  custody  in 
this  country.  Moreover,  it  is  suggested 
that  Rennie  Davis  and  David  Dellinger. 
two  of  the  defendants  in  the  Chicago 
Eight  trial,  along  with  the  presently  im- 
prisoned  Bobby   Scale,   national   chair- 
man of  the  Black  Panther  Party,  act  as 
the  go-betweens  in  the  proposed  swap. 
Mr   President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article  ■■Cleaver"s  Reported 
Seeking  an  Exchange  of  Black  Panthers 
for  U  S  Prisoners  in  Vietnam,"  pubUshed 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  October  22. 
1969    and  another  article,  published  in 
the     pro-Communist     newspaper,     the 
Guardian,    of    November    1.    1969.    be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  October  Stockholm  Conference  on 
Vietnam.  Irving  Sarnoff  and  Ronald 
Young.  American  activists,  were  among 
representatives  from  110  nations.  The 
conference's  international  liaison  com- 
mittee laid  plans  for  international  ac- 
tion to  coincide  with  antiwar  action  on 
thf^  United  Stat3s  on  November  15.  such 
action  to  rise  in  intensity  following  that 
datp  until  the  f:oal  is  reached. 

Indeed,  a  nationwide  effort  to  expand 
the  defense  of  "'victims  of  reaction"  has 
been  initiated  by  the  Communist  Party, 
USA  National  Committee.  Such  de- 
fense would  include  help  for  Eldridge 
Cleaver  and  also  for  Robert  WiUiams 
who  had  gone  into  exile  to  escape  the  law 
here  He  returned  to  Detroit  in  Septem- 
ber and  now  assents  that  if  he  is  extra- 
dited  to   North    Carolina    where    he    is 


wanted  on  an  old  kidnap  charge,  he  will 
appeal  for  demonstrations  at  American 
embassies  abroad. 

Chariene  Mitchell,  mentioned  earlier 
as  attending  the  Worid  Congress  of 
Women,  proposed  a  program  approved  by 
the  CPUSA's  National  Committee  to  set 
up  a  special  party  committee  on  the  issue 
of  defense,  involving  support  for  an  "ad 
hoe  national  emergency  defense  commit- 
tee based  on  the  broadest  pubhc  appeal. 
participation  in  the  building  of  local  de- 
fense committees  around  specific  cases, 
suoport  for  cases  that  have  national  sig- 
nificance and  inclusion  of  the  strugele 
against  repression  in  all  the  party's  polit- 
ical campaigns."  ^  „  .  ,j 

In  October.  Chariene  Mitchell  told  a 
Chicago  meeting  sponsored  by  Ismael 
Florys  Afro-American  Heritage  Associa- 
tion that  national  focus  should  be  the 
defense  of  the  Black  Panther  Party  and 
its  leadership,  adding  that  they  are 
"drawing  closer  to  Marxism-Leninism. 
Like  Flory  in  Alma  Ata.  she  also  devel- 
oped the  need  to  link  up  the  "struggles 
around  the  world  and  Vietnam  with  the 
fight  for  democratic  rights  here  at  home. 

The  Communist  Party,  U.S.A..  is  estab- 
lishing new  Marxist-Leninist  training 
schools,  one  example  being  the  Center  for 
Marxist  Education  in  New  York  City.  A 
course  on  black  hberation  is  bemg  taught 
by  Jarvis  Tyner;  Marxist  theory  of  the 
state  and  evolution  is  headed  by  Chariene 
Mitchell;  Victor  Perlo  will  teach  U.S.  mo- 
nopoly capitalism;  and  Eleanor  Leacock 
will  guide  students  on  the  subject  of 
women's  suppression  and  women's  libera- 
tion. Many  other  courses  too  numerous 
to  mention  are  also  included. 

No  .secret  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
Arnold  Johnson.  Communist  Party 
USA  National  Committee  member,  at- 
tended the  national  antiwar  convention 
in  Cleveland  last  July  and  remained  on 
the  steering  committee  of  the  New  Mo- 
bilization to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam, 
the  new  name  for  the  older  mobilization 
committees,  to  guide  demonstrations  for 
the  fail  offensive. 

Following  the  October  15  moratorium 
day  demonstrations.  Gus  Hall  hailed  the 
occasion,  declaring:  "America  has  never 
.--een  anything  like  this." 

He  said  it  was  ""the  most  magnificent 
demonstration  of  pro-peace  and  anti- 
imperialist  senUment  in  the  history  of 
our  country." 

The  Daily  World  called  for  morato- 
rium day  to  "beeome  an  avalanche  of 
antiwar,  anti-imperialist  sentiment  de- 
scending on  Washington  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. November  15." 

A  new  Marxist-Leninist  youth  organi- 
zation is  in  the  making   with   the  call 
issued  in  September  by  the  temporary  or- 
■  anizing  committee  for  a  founding  con- 
vention  in   Chicago   in   late   December. 
Spokesmen  for  the  effort  are  Jarvis  T>- 
ner  and  Mike  Zagarell.  Communist  Party 
'-ecrctarv  for  youth  affairs  and  Commu- 
nist Partv  National  Committee  member. 
Zagarell  said  the  need  for  the  new  or- 
ganization arose  out  of  the  tremendous 
radicalization   in   the   country.    He   be- 
lieves new  leftists  generally  are  unable 
to  deal  with  working  class  youth  who 
mi'st  be  brought  into  the  movement.  He 
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stated  there  is  a  need  for  a  separate 
Marxist  youth  organization  which  would 
have  close  fraternal  ties  with  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  would  work  with  other 
yoiinti  people's  orKanizations  in  a  united 
front. 

Finally.  Gus  Hall  summed  up  the 
present  situation  speaking  in  Cleveland 
on  October  10: 

Tlie  qualitative  lead  in  social  prf>gres8  Is 
now  on  the  order  of  the  day:  its  time  hae 
come  The  process  of  life  will  give  birth  to  It. 
That  Is  what  the  turmoil  Is  all  about.  It  la  a 
fundamental  change  In  the  basic  nature  of 
systems.  It  is  a  transition  to  a  new  way  of 
life.  In  a  sense  the  revolt  is  against  every- 
thing related  to  man's  exploitation  of  man. 
This  Is  not  a  transition  to  a  new  form  of 
exploltiitlon,  but  to  it  system  that  ends  all 
forms  (If  PX{>lollatlr>ti  This  is  mankind's 
t;refi(esi  leap 

Mr.  Pre.-iident,  these  are  just  some  ex- 
amples which  show  tiie  way  in  which  the 
Communist  line  is  integrated  in  radical 
activity  liirauKhout  the  world.  In  this 
day  and  age,  no  one  can  work  in  isola- 
tion. He  must  judge  the  effect  of  his 
activities  on  the  total  .structure  of  world 
trends.  I  submit  that  the  New  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  and  its  present  activities 
are  part  of  the  international  Commu- 
ntst  movrment.  no  matter  how  sincere 
some  of  the  participants  may  be.  The 
only  kind  of  peace  such  activity  will  pro- 
mote— whatever  one's  personal  goals — 
will  be  the  "peace"  Imposed  by  the  Com- 
munist drive   for  world  domination. 

Exhibit   1 
TiiwARD   Unity   Against   Worn  n   l.vifmi.*i  ism 
near  comrades. 

For  our  Party,  we  wiiiit  to  i-xprcss  our  deep 
.ippreclatlon  to  our  hosts,  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  ITnion.  for  the  magnifi- 
cent way  they  liave  provided  to  make  our 
.stay  here  productive  a.s  well  as  pleasant. 

It  has  taken  a  hit  <il  hard  work  by  many 
luird-working  cc«nradf»  but  the  World  Con- 
ifrcnce  of  Communist  and  Workers'  Parties 
IS   now   an   iinportaiit   part   of   reality. 

This  conference  will  make  an  lmp)ortant 
imprint  on  the  revolutionary  pages  of  our 
times.  Archives  will  record  what  we  decide 
here,  but  the  revolutionary  ledger  of  our 
class  will  record  what  we  do  after  we  leave 
here  It  will  record  that  this  historic  gather- 
ing will  lulfiU  Its  purpose,  that  It  served 
,is  the  propellant.  us  the  catapult,  that  raised 
the  struggle  itj<aiiisl  imperialism  to  new 
heights. 

There  Is  no  objective  reason  why  we  can- 
not tulflll  this  great  promise.  There  have 
lieen  lew  moments  m  history  when  so  many 
objective  tactore  have  converged,  as  pressure, 
for  united  concentrated  uctiou.  There  Is  no 
insurmountable  reason  why  we  cannot  meet 
this  central  challenge  "t  our  times 

IIISTORV'S   (1REAT»:ST    TIRNINC    fOINr 

We  represent  the  most  advanced  forces  of 
the  working  ciass.  that  class  which  history 
has  tissigned  tile  task  of  i;iildlng  human  so- 
ciety through  this,  the  must  protound  revo- 
Ititlonary  turning  point  In  mankind's 
existence. 

Some  are  having  difficulty  in  adjusting  to 
the  unique  and  unprecedented  fact  that 
human  society's  sharpest,  most  revolutionary 
turning  point  is  neither  ancient  history  nor 
speculation  about  some  occurrence  In  the 
distant  future.  It  Is  Integrated  Into  the  cur- 
rent events  of  our  times  The  transition  from 
capitalism  to  aociallsm  Is  history's  greatest 
happening.  It  is  human  society's  most  ex- 
plosive qualitative  leap.  It  is  both  an  historic 
process  and  a  current  event,  precisely  be- 
cause It  is  a  total  shift  In  a  way  of  lUe. 
We  are  witnessing  the  death  agony  of  the 


last  of  a  succession  of  social  systems  based 
on  man's  exploitation  of  man 

This  process  is  explosive — it  Is  revolution- 
ary. It  Is  a  many-sided  process — economic, 
political,  military  and  Ideological.  This  U  the 
essence  of  the  events  that  give  life  its  pres- 
ent direction.  All  processes  of  social  progress, 
all  movements  and  struggles,  are  related  to 
this  qualitative  leap. 

This  turning  i>olnt  has  given  rise  to,  and 
iB  propelled  by  a  worldwide,  three-pronged 
revoUitlonary  development  that  now  con- 
verges Into  a  single  prix;es8.  There  are  periods 
when  the  process  does  not  produce  a  shift 
of  state  power  in  any  country  There  are  set- 
backs (ruslratlons,  peric^a  when  the  proce.ss 
levels  off  on  a  new  plateau.  There  are  mo- 
ments of  explaslons  and  jwrliKls  of  revolu- 
tionary development  There  are  violent  trans- 
fers of  class  power  and  somo  transitloii.s  that 
are  not  so  ■.  iulent 

Tliroiigh  all  this,  i  he  revolut  Itni.iry  (irix-e.s.s 
Koes  on.  the  ron.staiit  maturing  and  gather- 
ing of  tlie  forces  of  the  revolutiun.  There  is 
the  acciumilatlon  of  experiences.  There  Is  the 
Internal  deterioration  of  capitalism,  resulting 
In  the  sharpening  of  Internal  class  relations, 
and  of-  the  relations  between  imperialism 
and  the  oppressed  peoples  and  nations.  And 
there  Is  the  Ideological  and  political  growth 
of  the  lorces  of  the  transition.  This  many- 
sided  process  of  the  unfolding  of  reality  Is 
based  on  the  laws  of  social  development  In 
thi.s  seii.se,  this  is  a  conference  of  the  turn- 
ing point  of  history 

Our  Party  has  a  deep  .sense  of  pride  in 
being  a  part  of  this  historic  event  We  draw 
great  strength  irom  the  world-wide  nature 
of  the  Marxist-Leninist  movement  We  place 
a  high  priority  on  our  working  cla-ss  concept 
of  Internationalism. 

We  do  not  view  internationalism  as  a 
burden,  a  concession,  or  a  cross  to  bear  It  Is 
not  as  if  it  were  a  frosting  on  a  cake  that  one 
adds  simply  to  Improve  its  taste  and  uppear- 
ance  It  is  a  basic  Ingredient  that  adds  in- 
dispeiLsable.  revolutionary  (ontent  to  the 
class  struggle. 

There  Is  much  t;ilk  about  the  rise  of  na- 
tionalism What  i.s  not  always  seen  clearly 
enoinrh  is  the  unprecedented  growth  of  h 
mass  desire  for  Internationalism.  The  very 
natiue  of  world  developments  has  given  rLse 
to  a  new  mass  sense  of  anul-imperlallsm  and 
Internationalism.  The  three-pronged  world- 
wide revolutionary  process  is  the  propel- 
lant— the  new  source  of  Internationalism. 

This  i.s  truly  a  new.  historic  phenomenon, 
espx'eially  amongst  the  new  generations 

Because  of  this,  the  internationalism  oi 
the  Communist  movement  Is  a  source  of 
strength  in  a  new  way.  We  need  not  apologize 
for  our  internationalism.  On  the  contrary. 
we  iniiM  find  new  and  lx)lder  ways  to  dem- 
onsiniie  this  side  of  our  movement. 

The  recent  Nineteenth  National  Conven- 
tion oi  our  Party,  without  a  dissenting  vote 
endorsed  the  line,  the  political  essence  and 
the  spirit  of  the  main  draft  document  pre- 
.sentcd  by  the  Preparatory  Committee  to  this 
Conference.  In  our  uplnlon  it  correctly  re- 
llects  the  Marxlst-Lenlnist  essence  of  this 
moment  Considenng  all  ol  the  problems 
the  dralting  committee  tared,  it  is  a  very 
fine  piece  of  work  It  Is  a  collective  docu- 
ment, therefore  it  cannot.  In  every  word  or 
phra.se,  have  the  wiirding  or  style  of  any  one 
ol  the  parties  Tlie  passage  ol  the  apt>eal  on 
ending  the  US  aggressiun  in  Vietnam  Is  of 
special  imp'irtance  for  our  Party  We  fully 
support  the  stHtemetu  on  the  obser\aiice  oi 
Lenin's  t>ne-hundredtn   birthday. 

It  is  the  opinion  ol  our  delegation  inai 
this  conference  was  a  success  before  we  con- 
vened here.  The  eighteen  months  of  prepa- 
rations have  been  a  process  of  reunification. 
The  process  of  molding  the  document  has 
.served  to  clarify  positions,  to  narrow  down 
the  areas  oi  ditlerences. 

The  liiibit  of  working  together  is  itself  an 
invaluable  asset  for  the  world  movement.  We 
are  hopelul  that  the  lessons  ol  working  col- 


lectlvely  have  struck  deep  roots.  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment will  become  addicted  to  this  habit 

There  are  75  parties  represented  here.  This 
la  a  technical  count.  By  political  count  there 
are  over  eighty  parties,  because  there  are 
many  parties  who  are  not  represented  here 
solely  tor  technical  reasons,  and  who  have 
expressed  their  oneness  with  the  poliiicui 
es.scnce  of  this  gatherinp. 

This  \s  lUielf  11  signincant   fact 

We  are  in  agreement  with  so  many  ol  r  in 
very  fine  contributions  made  here,  by  Com- 
rades Brezhnev.  Gomulka.  Rochet.  Arlsmendi, 
Corvalan.  Ulbrlcht  and  others,  that  It  Is  no: 
necessiiry  to  co  into  all  areas  or  all  quei<- 
tlons 

Pernnt  us  trom  -he  podium  of  this  wot  Id 
Communist  forum  to  again  express  our  deei. 
sense  ot  warm  comradeship  and  oneness  wit!, 
the  fighters  against  U.S.  imperialism  tin 
world  over.  We  I  eel  especially  indebted  x■^^ 
the  valmnt  people  of  Vietnam,  who  by  their 
unparalleled  heroism  and  sacrifice  are  ad- 
mlnLst^ring  US  imperialism  a  historic  de- 
feat They  are  giving  the  world  a  most  mag- 
nificent demonstration  of  the  invincible  na- 
ture of  the  forces  of  'Aorld  socialism  and  im- 
tlonal  liberation. 

We  hall  the  peoples  and  Communists  ai 
Latin  America  who  by  militant  mass  action.-- 
have  Just  sent  Mr.  Imperialism  himself.  Nel- 
son Rfx-kefeller.  bug  and  baggage,  back  to  hl.-> 
Wall  Street  lair. 

We  salute  the  people  and  Communists  of 
socialist  Cuba  who  continue  to  repel  the  acu- 
and  policies  of  U.S.  aggression — and  havt- 
successfuUy  lit  the  beacon  light  of  socialism 
ninety  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  center 
of  world  Imperialism. 

We  express  our  ardent  support  to  the  anti- 
Imperlalist  fighters  for  national  liberation  oi 
the  Middle  East,  and  to  the  plundered  and 
oppressed  peoples  of  Africa  We  greet  with 
Joy  the  resolute  uctions  of  the  people  or 
Sudan 

We  hail  our  fellow  Communists  and  the 
people  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  Korea,  who 
have  stood  hrm  against  U.S.  provocations 
To  these  lighters  the  world  over,  we  can  onlv 
promise  to  increase  our  efforts  to  match  their 
great  contributions  in  the  struggle  Rgainsi 
US.  imperialism.  It  Is  clear  that  the  up- 
surge of  the  three-pronged  world  revolii- 
tionivrv  process  has  entered  a  new  and  higher 
stage. ' 

THK     C  HANl.INC     aEAI.M  Y     UF     t.S.     IMPrRIALlSM 

When  we  are  dealing  with  the  phenome- 
non of  imperialism,  we  are  dealing  with  ■' 
constantly  changing  reality.  The  struggl<- 
against   it  must  reflect   these  changes 

TTiere  is  the  continuing,  irreversible  shil 
In  the  balance  of  forces  between  imperialisin 
and  anti-imperlallsm.  There  Is  the  chanpini: 
picture  of  relationships  between  the  coun- 
tries of  imperialism,  reflecting  the  law  (■. 
uneven  development  of  capitalism.  And  there 
are  the  contradictions,  shifts,  and  change.- 
within  each  of  the  imperialist  lountrles.  Tin- 
forces  of  anti-imperlallsm  are  compelled  to 
take  note  of  these  changes,  becatise  they  an 
reflected  in  the  changing  mut  -hiftuig  battle 
plans  of   Imperialism. 

Imperialism  develops  new  tactics,  new 
ideological  argtiincnis  to  meet  the  changmj; 
realKv .  We  iiiiiiDi  be  .-atished  either  with 
the  scope  or  the  ettectiveness  of  our  anti- 
imperialist  propaganda,  on  the  level  of  mo- 
bilizing the  millions 

The  changes  in  objective  reality  are  world- 
wide The  .-.hitts  in  tactics  and  ideological 
pasitloiis  Ol  imperialism  -ire  world-wide.  An\ 
Idea  that  each  sector  of  antl-lmperlalism  can 
effectively  deal  with  tliis  changing  and  shift- 
ing global  challenge  in  a  piecemeal  fashion 
IS  a  dangerous  illusion.  Such  Illusions  can 
only  result  from  an  underestimation  of  the 
resourcefulness,  the  craftiness  and  the  to- 
tally aggressive  and  brutal  nature  of  im- 
perialism 

As  the  (Iran  document  correctly  stat«s, 
US     anperlahsin   remains   the  most    aggres- 


sive war-like  force  In  the  world.  It  continues 
It^  bloody  aggression  against  the  People  of 
Vietnam.  It  continues  Its  policies  ot^gres- 
slon  against  the  people  of  socialist  Cuba^  It 
II  the  main  force  of  military,  political  and 
economic  aggression  In  Latin  America,  Asia 

and  Africa.  ,        ,       ,.  _ 

It  remains  the  base  of  operation  for J-he 
forces  of  imperlaUsm  everywhere  in  their 
utile  attempts  to  halt  the  world  revolutlon- 
Lry  processes.  It  is  the  greatest  danger  to 
world  peace.  It  poses  a  nuclear  Damocles 
Tword  and  Is  held  In  check  only  by  the 
forces'  of  this  new  epoch  and  especlaUy  by 
the  powerful  military  and  nuclear  shield  of 
the  Soviet  Union 

U  S  imperialism  is  In  an  ever  deeper  crisis, 
and  it  can  be  defeated,  but  to  underestimate 
the  aggressiveness  and  the  danger  that  it 
presents  would  be  the  height  of  folly  Creat- 
ing the  illusion  that  it  presents  no  danger 
of  war  is  imperialism's  °»'n  trump-card  in 
preparation  for  war.  Only  this  week  Nixon 
announced  the  fake  withdrawal  of  25  000 
U  S  troops  in  order  to  create  the  Illusion  of 
disengagement,  while  It  resumed  the  bomb- 
ing Of  the  territory  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
pubhc  of  Vietnam. 

in  fact,  with  the  election  of  Nixon,  the 
forces  of  reaction  have  become  enfiboldened_ 
Nixon  continues  the  politics  of  the  old 
Johnson  Administration,  but  minus  its  small 
tactical  concessions.  , 

Aggressive  continuation  ol  the  old  policies 
Without  tactical  concessions  Is  the  new  U^S^ 
format  for  both  the  policies  at  home  and  the 
imperialist  policies  beyond  its  borders.  Nixon 
has  already  aboUshed  the  •Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress" with  Its  appearance  of  concessions  to 
Its  Latin  American  empire  and  has  replaced 
It  by  the  grand  tour  of  the  number  one  rob- 
ber of  the  contlnent^Nelson  Rockefeller.  He 
has  wiped  out  even  the  appearance  of  con- 
cessions in  the  foreign  aid  PfOgrams- 

in  place  of  tactical  concessions  the  Nixon 
Administration  is  placing  a  higher  priority 
on  the  use  of  open  terror-^n  the  "«  °*Jh« 
para-military  forces,  of  the  CIA  and  the  FBI. 
Nixon  will  continue  the  tactic  of  the  carrot 
and  the  club— but  with  less  carrots. 

This  is  the  main  direction,  the  new  eiri- 
phasls  in  the  U.S.  policy  of  aggression.  Of 
course,  one  has  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
new  administration  has  not  yet  dealt  with 
the  real  world,  which  includes  the  wrath  of 
the  people  of  the  U.S.A.  And  it  is  a  fact  that 
a  policy  with  less  sugar-coating  on  It  can 
be  exposed  faster. 

For  an  effective  struggle  In  any  arena,  one 
must  know  ones  enemy.  Because  the  U.S.  is 
the  center  of  world  Imperialism,  Pej'n't  us  to 
dissect  some  of  Its  bloated  innards.  It  Is  a 
powerful,  dangerous  foe,  but  It  is  In  serious 
difficulties.  In  cash  values,  the  annual  price 
tag  on  the  U.S.  policy  of  aggression  Is  reach- 
ing the-*100-bllllon  level.  For  the  people,  this 
becomes  translated  into  runaway  inflation, 
skyrocketing  prices  and  rents.  Forty  perceiit 
of  all  workers'  wages  are  now  extracted  in 
taxes  Because  of  this,  real  wages  are  now 
declining  for  the  third  year  in  a  row. 

No  people  or  nation  has  ever  been  in  such 
debt  The  total  debt  by  individuals,  corpora- 
tions and  the  government  has  n°^v  /eached 
over  one  and  one-half  trillion  dollars.  "We 
are  the  most  mortgaged  people  in  the  world. 
The  Nixon  policies  of  cutting  back  on  tacti- 
cal concessions  Is  setting  the  stage  for  new 
explosions  in  the  ghettos,  for  more  bitter 
strike  struggles-for  ever  greater  mass  up- 
heavals 

The  U  S  financial-industrial  capitalist 
complex,  interlocked  with  the  powers  of  the 
state  machinery  at  its  service,  with  the  new 
scientific  breakthroughs  at  its  command, 
organized  and  controlled  through  monopolies 
and  ever  greater  monopolies  known  as  con- 
glomerates, has  developed  into  hlstorys  most 
brutal  inhuman,  fiendishly  efficient,  cold- 
blooded exploiter  and  devourer  of  resources— 
both  natures  and  man  s    It  has  become  an 


ever  more  savage  monster  of  exploitation 
geared  to  the  extraction  of  maximum  profits^ 
It  finds  ever  new  forms  for  squeezing  a  little 
more.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  rat^  of 
exploitation  of  labor  has  been  forced  up  by 
seventeen  per  cent. 

The  especially  brutal  nature  of  U.S.  capi-- 
tallsm  is  shown  In  its  oppression  of  national 
minorities.  For  three  hundred  and  sixty  years 
it  has  maintained  a  special  system  of  oppres- 
sion,  applied   today   to   twenty-five   million 
Afro-American   citizens.   And  after  the  long 
vears  of  militant  and  heroic  struggles,  even 
though  some  important  victories  have  been 
won    the  special  system  of  racist  oppression 
remains  largely  intact.  Thus  the  system  con- 
tinues in  force  the   discrimination   and  in- 
equality,  the    segregation    and   the    ghettos 
with  itk  degradation,  hunger  and  nilsery^  It 
results  in  an  Income  that  is  one-half  of  the 
national  level,  in  an  unemployment  rate  that 
is  three  times  higher,  in  a  death  rate  that 
is  double,  in  slum  housing  and  chronic  hun- 
ger for  the  majority,  in  denial  of  education, 
in  Black  Americans  being  forced  to  work  at 
the  lowest-paid  and  most  dangerous  Jobs,  in 
their  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  seniority 
lists   Despite  all  the  heroic  struggles  of  the 
Negro  people  and  allied  forces  among  the  ma- 
jority  white  population,  this  system  in   its 
essentials  remains  intact. 

After  the  passage  of  many  new  laws  and 
after  manv  fine  speeches,  racism  still  stalks 
the  land  it  is  still  capitalisms  most  widely 
used  and  most  useful  tool  for  extracting 
superprofits. 

No  ruling  class  has  ever  singled  out  for 
special  oppression  so  many  of  its  people 
within  Its  own  naUonal  boundaries— a  fact 
that  constitutes  an  enduring  indictment  of 
anti-humanist  U.S.  capitalism. 

To  the  special  oppression  of  twenty-five 
million  Afro-Americans,  U.S.  capitalism  has 
added  special  forms  of  oppression  agairist 
eight  million  Mexican-Americans,  two  mll-- 
lion  Puerto  Rlcans  and  the  segregation  of 
what  numbers  remain  of  the  original  In- 
dian Americans  into  reservations  which  are 
barren  graveyards  of  hunger,  social  depriva- 
tion and  inhuman  wretchedness.  This  same 
policy  is  applied  to  the  Eskimo  people  of 
Alaska.  The  capitalist  equation  according  to 
which  racist  oppression— divide  and  rule- 
equals  superprofits  remains  a  central  feature 
of  U.S.  capitalism. 

imperialism's  foes 
Capitalism  has  thus  created  a  monster.  But 
it  has  also  created  something  more.  It  has 
given  rise  to  a  militant  working  class.  It  has 
created  a  mass  revolt.  It  has  generated  a 
courageous,  militant  freedom  movement  of 
black  Americans,  of  the  mass  of  Negro  peo- 
ple It  has  given  life  to  a  youth  and  student 
revolt.  It  has  set  multi-millions  into  mo- 
tion and  struggle. 

It  has  spurred  a  mass  struggle  for  peace 
and  against  militarism,  which  cut£  across 
class  lines  and  has  penetrated  deeply  into 
the   armed   forces  of   U.S.   imperialism. 

It  has  stirred  into  action  millions  of  -wom- 
en who  in  many  areas  of  struggle  are  more 
active  and  militant  than  men— a  point  of 
which  this  Conference  could  well  take  note. 
It  has  given  rise  to  a  deep  probing— to  a  na- 
tional uneasiness,  to  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion distrust  and  contempt  for  the  bourgeois 
establishment  It  has  set  into  motion  a  proc- 
ess of  radicalizatlon.  In  a  word,  it  has  cre- 
ated a  storm  of  protest  and  struggle 

We  pay  special  tribute  to  the  heroism  of 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  challenging 
the  autocratic  military  regime,  who  are  rais- 
ing the  banner  of  peace  and  equality,  who 
are  exposing  the  aggressive  character  of  U^S. 
imperialisms  wars— in  the  barracks,  in  the 
military  mobilization  and  induction  centers, 
and  at  the  military  bases. 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  our  country 
have  .so  manv  members  of  the  armed  forces 
taken  direct  action  .igainst  militarism.  Just 
look    at    these    official    government    figures: 


more  than  fifty-three  thousand  desertions 
took  place  in  the  sear  ending  June  30  1968 
This  means  that  in  the  two-year  military 
hitch  of  the  average  GI.  approximately  one 
out  of  thirty  men  risks  a  long  prison  term, 
loss  of  jobs"  and  ostracism  for  life,  because 
his  conscience  will  not  permit  him  to  act  as 
an  instrument  of  the  racist,  colonialist 
genocidal  U.S.  military  establishment. 

There  are  more  than  twenty-three  thoii- 
sand  draft  delinquents  There  are  thousands 
fleeing  the  U.S.  for  Canada,  and  added  thou- 
sands seeking  refuge  in  Sweden.  France  and 
many  other  countries.  There  are  under- 
ground and  open  anti-war  papers  published 
by  the  GI's  on  the  major  military  bases  No 
wonder  the  ruUng  class  is  exploring  the  pos- 
sibility of  abolishing  the  conscription  sy.s- 
tem  of  the  draft  and  raising  military  salaries. 
in  order  to  build  an  army  of  paid  profes- 
sional servants  of  imperialism. 

The  most  dynamic  and  potent  expression 
of  the  new  wave  of  struggle  and  the  process 
of  radicalizatlon  in  the  United  States  is  the 
rapid  growth  of  organized  rank-and-file 
movements  in  the  shops  and  trade  unions 
The  power  of  these  movemente  can  be  seen 
in  the  trade  union  elections,  in  which  old. 
encrusted  trade  union  bureaucracies  are 
being  overthrown. 

The    qualitative     political    shift    on     the 
American    scene    finds    expression    In    these 
rank-and-file  caucuses.  The  most  dynamic  of 
all  the  expressions  of  this  upsurge   are  the 
caucuses  of  the  Afro-American  union  mem- 
bers  The  popularly-named  'black  caucuses 
are  now  an  active  force  in  hundreds  of  shops 
and  locals.  A  glimpse  of  the  level  of  this  de- 
velopment can  be  obtained  from  the  names 
they  adopt.  The  designation  of  "revolution- 
ary" workers'  caucuses  is  an  accepted  form 
among  Increasing  sections  of  black  workers 
Motivating  this  rank-and-file  upsurge  are 
the  new  problems  ol  the  class  struggle,  the 
special  problems  of  black  workers,  and  the 
desire    to    reshape    and    to    retool    the    trade 
union  movement  as  an  instrument  of  class 
struggle,  so  that  it  can  meet  the   problems 
of    today.    The    workers   who    make    up    the 
rank-and-file  movements  are  the  shop  mili- 
tants, the  radicals  and.  of  course,  the  Left 
and  the  Communists.  „   ^   .„   ,k» 

This  development  is  the  key  link  in  the 
class  struggle  in  our  country  today.  Klore, 
It  is  the  key  link  in  the  struggle  for  social 

^"^T^is  rank-and-file  upsurge  is  reflected  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  national  trade  union 
center  The  base  of  the  new  center  is  the 
three  million  members  of  the  Teamsters  and, 
the  Automobile  Workers.  It  is  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  the  infamous,  reactionary  Meany-  4 
Lovestone  AFl^CIO  leadership. 

This  new  formation  has  taken  up  the  task 
of  organizing  the  unorganized,  especially  m 
the  racist  South.  But  most  important,  it  has 
taken  a  stand  against  the  further  militari- 
zation of  the  country.  This  is  an  important 
step  awav  from  a  position  of  open  and  ag- 
gressive 'support  given  by  the  AFL-CIO  s 
leadership  to  policies  of  United  States  im- 
perialism. It  has  a  position  of  seeking  new 
ties   with    all    sections   of    the   worlds    trade 

""Needless  to  sav  these  developments  on  the 
working-class  front  have  had  great  signifi- 
cance in  all  areas  of  struggle,  including  the 
struggle  against  the  policies  of  Imperialism. 
The  shock-brigaders  of  the  revolutionary 
transition,  the  youth,  are  continuing  to  set 
the  pace  of  militancy  The  ruling  circles  are 
praving  for  the  return  of  the  good  old  days^ 
the"  davs  Of  the  student  prankst^rs-of  the 
panty  raids  and  goldfish  swallowing  The 
liberals  are  now  also  worried  because  the 
students  are  not  just  "letting  off  steam  but 
have  presented  some  non-negotiable  de- 
mands. 

These  demands  reach  into  some  very  basic 
issues  of  our  capitalist  society   The  students 
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are  demanding  th»t  higher  education  b« 
recognised  m  an  Inherent  right  and  a  realla- 
tlc  poaalbUlty  tot  all  youth.  They  are  de- 
manding an  end  of  the  system  in  which  the 
wealthy  benevxDtently  dole  out  college  en- 
trance permits.  They  are  demanding  an  end 
to  the  racist  bars  emd  the  system  of  tokenism 
in  all  InstltuUons  of  higher  learning.  They 
are  demanding  that  educational  institutions 
break  their  ties  with  the  military-industrial 
complex.  Tliey  want  to  cloee  the  doors  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  to  recruiting  for  the 
military  and  for  the  manufacture  of  lethal 
gf'sea  and  other  Instruments  of  mass  death. 
They  want  to  abolish  the  elitist  Reserve 
Officer   Training  Corps. 

These  are  fundamental  demands  that  not 
only  affect  our  schools  but  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  basic  problems  of  our  capitalist  so- 
ciety— they  are  demands  for  domestic  reform 
In  place  of  the  war  policies  and  expenditures 
of  Imperialism. 

The  yoting  workers,  who  are  new  In  In- 
dustry, are  also  In  great  numbers  becoming 
the  shock  brigades  for  the  working  class. 
They  spark  the  rank-and-file  movements. 
They  are  pushing  for  a  revitallzatlon  of  the 
trade-union  movement.  It  Ls  these  young 
workers,  many  of  whom  were  ihenvselves  re- 
cently students,  who  form  the  Urk  between 
the  students  and  the  working  class. 

They  are  a  strong  force  In  the  struggle 
against  racism  because  they  do  not  have 
some  of.  the  hangups  afflicting  many  of  the 
older  workers.  They  are  of  the  radicalized 
generation.  They  are  more  open  to  new  so- 
cialist Ideas.  In  our  industrial  concentra- 
tion efforts  these  young  workers  are  our 
central  concern. 

There  Is  absolutely  nothing  on  the  U.S. 
class  scene  that  in  any  way  challenges  the 
basic  concepts  of  Marxlsm-Lienlnlsm.  That 
non-working-class  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion move  Into  action  separately  or  different- 
ly than  the  working  class  Is  not  new  or 
unlqvie  for  the  United  States.  This  "discov- 
ery" should  not  be  used  to  uphold  theories 
that  reject  the  Marxist  concepts  of  the  role 
of  the  working  class. 

On  the  basis  of  the  upsurge  In  non-work- 
ing class  sections  many  petty-bourgeois  the- 
oreticians In  the  US.  have  developed  theories 
of  revolution  without  the  working  class, 
theories  of  revolution  made  by  those  who 
are  not  Involved  In  the  production  process. 
These  concepts  were  articulated  especially 
by  Ideologists  on  the  C.I. A.  payroll,  such  as 
Marcuse. 

What  Is  new  and  most  significant  on  the 
U.S.  class  scene  Is  the  historic  rise  of  strug- 
gle— the  process  of  radlcalizatlon  in  the  ranks 
of  the  working  class.  Also  of  great  signif- 
icance Is  that  movements  representing  mil- 
lions are  recognizing  the  fact  that  In  Indus- 
trially developed  countries  there  Is  a  built-in 
limitation  to  non-working-class  upsurge — 
unless  they  become  allied  with  the  working 
class.  These  movements  are  rejecting  the 
theories  of  petty-bourgeois  radicalism. 

Our  Party  has  paid  speci.il  attention  to  the 
youth  In  rebellion.  But  the  question  Is  not 
only  one  of  attention  it  Is  also  one  of  the  con- 
tent of  that  alQenllon.  This  is  not  a  genera- 
tion that  can  be  won  over  by  paternalistic, 
classless  bouquets.  They  want  answers  to 
their  problems.  They  have  to  be  won  in  sharp 
Ideological  struggle,  especially  against  petty- 
bourgeois  radicalism.  They  have  to  be  won 
to  a  revolutionary  path,  to  learn  about  the 
hollowness  of  reformism  and  liberalism. 
They  have  to  be  won  to  Marxist  and  work- 
ing-class  Ideas. 

Our  Party  is  a  part  of  these  mass  currents 
<.£  struggle  and  reflects  them.  We  have 
emerged  from  years  of  extreme  political  op- 
pression on  the  crest  of  the  waves  of  mass 
>iruggles.  Our  Party  hEis  become  united  In 
'.giving  leadership  to  the  mass  upsurge.  We  re- 
main in  many  ways  semi-legal  and  Illegal. 
There  are  some  new  acta  of  terror  and  new 


legal  moves  against  our  Party.  There  arc  new 
dangers  of  reaction  and  fascism. 

With  great  difficulty,  we  have  now  pub- 
lished a  dally  Marxist  paper  for  almost  a  year. 
The  next  sage  In  the  consolidation  and  build- 
ing of  the  Party  Is  taking  place  on  tb«  crest 
of  the  new  wave  of  struggles  now  taking 
place.  The  struggles  and  the  process  of 
radlcalizatlon  now  developing  In  the  ranks 
of  the  working  class  are  the  new  propellants 
for  social  progress.  The  Party  is  now  giving 
Its  maximum  concentrated  attention  to  this 
key  area  of  struggle. 

us      MONOPOLT    CAI»rT*L:     NEW    DEVELOPMENTS 

It  is  necessary  to  take  note  of  and  to  em- 
phasize some  lmp>ortant  changes  that  are 
taking  place  both  Internally,  amongst  the 
monopoly  groups  within  the  United  States, 
and  externally  in  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  other  Imperialist  coun- 
tries Some  significant  shifts  and  Inner  struc- 
tural changes  are  taking  place  in  both  areas. 
They,  are  true  especially  for  United  States 
imperialism,  but  they  are  the  forerunner  of 
similar  changes  of  things  to  come  In  all  im- 
perialist countries.  These  new  features  are  a 
further  development  of  the  cancerous  growth 
of  the  general  crisis  of  capitalism.  They  sig- 
nify a  new  level  of  its  parasitic  development. 
Internally,  there  is  a  new  stage  in  the 
monopolization  of  the  economy.  The  United 
States,  as  is  true  also  of  some  of  the  other 
industrially  developed  countries.  Is  at  the 
height  of  a  totally  unprecedented  avalanche, 
a  frenzy  of  corporate  mergers. 

In  the  capitalist  process  the  big  fish  have 
always  swallowed  the  smaller  fish.  But  there 
are  three  new  factors  to  this  latest  wave  of 
mergers.  First,  it  has  become  an  vincontrolla- 
ble  avalanche  Second,  the  dominant  move- 
ment Ls  by  the  very  large  corporations;  It  Is 
the  merging  of  the  giants  Into  superglants. 
Giant  corporations  with  assets  up  to  a  billion 
dollars  are  being  swallowed  up.  The  third 
new  feature  Is  the  rise  of  monopoly  forma- 
tions called  "conglomerates  "  This  new  struc- 
ture Is  adding  a  different  quality  to  capitalist 
anarchy. 

In  the  trade  language  of  the  monopoly 
thieves,  nriergers  and  acquisitions  are  usually 
distinguished  as  either  "horizontal."  "verti- 
cal." or  now,  as  "conglomerates." 

Horizontal  mergers  are  those  between  cor- 
porations in  the  same  Industrial  classifica- 
tion; vertical  mergers  are  those  between  cor- 
porations which  are  related  to  one  another 
as  actual  or  potential  buyer  and  seller.  The 
new  conglomerate  mergers  are  those  for 
which  there  Is  no  technological  or  market 
rationale.  There  are  neither  technological 
nor  marketing  reasons  for  these  mergers  or 
acquisitions.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  pro- 
duction or  marketing  such  mergers  are  Irra- 
tional. They  are  reaching  the  outer  limits  of 
capitalist  anarchy. 

The  merger  movement  has  spread  over  the 
entire  economy.  Conglomeration  Is  the  new. 
predominant  trend,  la  contrast  to  horizontal 
or  vertical  merging. 

The  very  pinnacle  of  this  lunacy  Is  reached 
when  these  conglomerates  are.  in  fact,  only 
irrational  aggregates  In  a  galaxy  of  conglom- 
erates, all  tinanclally  owned  and  controlled 
by  a  handful  of  giant  banks. 

These  monstrous  anarchistic  formations 
result  from  the  inner  laws  of  monopoly 
capitalism.  They  are  signs  of  Its  deep  Inner 
sickness  In  Its  final  stages  of  development. 

The  boom  In  the  acqtilsltion  of  irrational 
conglomerates  is  the  result  >t  financial  blood 
clots  In  the  aging  veins  of  Imperialism  The 
shift  In  the  balance  of  world  forces  Is  af- 
fecting the  Internal  processes  within  the 
major  Imperialist  countries. 

United  States  capitalism  increasingly  has 
faced  the  problem  of  accumulation  of  un- 
used capital.  This  is  related  to  problems  of 
capitalism  in  this  epoch.  The  shift  in  the 
world  balance  of  forces  becomes  increasingly 
an    obstacle    to    opening    up    new    areas    of 


Investment.  Thus  the  accumulated  unused 
capital  tends  to  become  blood  clots  in  the 
veins  of  Imperialism,  "^hese  become  n  source 
of  presaurea  and  Irrationality. 

And  when  the  channels  for  the  Invest- 
ment of  thla  unuaed  capital  become  restrict- 
ed the  monster  tends  to  turn  upon  Itself  to 
devour  its  own.  Under  thla  pressure.  Its  ac- 
tions become  more  irrational.  Thus  It  turns 
to  conglomerates,  a  development  which 
brings  significant  political  and  soclul  con- 
sequences 

Thla  process  has  greatly  accelerated  thp 
process  of  polarization  of  our  society.  It 
adds  to  a  sense  of  mass  alienation.  It  gives 
the  inner  contradictions  of  monopoly  capi- 
talism a  new  quality.  It  Is  also  creating  ne« 
problems  for  the  class  struggle.  But  in  the 
main  It  is  a  further  weakening  of  the  struc- 
ture of  United  States  Imperialism. 

The  rise  of  the  irrational  conglomerates 
can  be  a  strong  argument  for  the  need  of 
a  rational  planned  system  of  Boclallsm. 

The  rise  of  conglomerates  Is  not  limited 
to  the  domestic  scene.  It  Is  becoming  a  form 
and  a  structure  for  imperialist  acquisitions 
Increasingly,  the  Imperialist  bank  has  be- 
come the  means  of  Imperialist  control  by 
developing  foreign  conglomerates  under  It-, 
control  For  this  purpose  the  United  States 
has  become  the  world's  largest  exporter  of 
banks.  These  banks  are  becoming  the  mt)"^ 
centers  of  imperialist  holdings.  They  are 
the  controlling  centers  of  U.S.  Imperlali.-- 1 
conglomerates.  For  exaniple.  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank,  a  Rockefeller  bank,  now  has  ovr  ? 
sixteen  hundred  overseas  banking  facllltli.s 
of  Its  own — plus  hundreds  of  other  foreign 
banks  It  controls. 

When  Peru  moved  to  end  U.S.  Imperialist 
domination  It  nationalized  Standard  Oil.  but 
it  .ilso  had  to  move  on  Banco  Continental 
with  Us  forty-four  branches  because  only 
a  lew  years  ago  It  was  acquired  by  Chase 
Manhattan— the  Rockefeller  Bank.  And  it  i.s 
Rockefeller's  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  that  is 
at  the  Jugular  vein  of  Venezuela  by  its  con- 
trol of  Banco  Mercantile  Agrlcola 

This  same  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Is  the 
head  of  the  racist  imperialist  conglomerates 
in  South  Africa,  through  Its  control  of 
.Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  and  its  nin* 
hundred  branches  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  African  Continent. 

Chase  Manhattan  is  a  private  imperialist 
empire.  It  is  one  of  the  big  stockholders  In 
the  U  S.  war  industries.  It  coordinates  its 
profits  from  the  war  industries  with  the 
Pentagon  and  with  its  world-wide  network 
of  banks.  To  Vietnam  it  has  exported  both 
napalm  and   banks. 

Thus  with  the  banks  at  the  control  of 
Industrial  conglomerates.  U.S.  impenalism 
has  added  a  new  link  to  its  chain  of  imperial- 
ism. Through  these  bani^s  It  controls  Indus- 
tries and  governments. 

It  advances  the  direct  imperialist  control 
one  step  further.  It  ties  the  nooee  one  notch 
lighter  around  the  neck  of  the  capitalist  cIslss 
of  the  enslaved  nations.  TUl  now  it  has 
picked  the  pockets  of  the  oppressed.  Now  it 
Is  eliminating  the  pockets. 

INTEH-IMPERIALIST    ANTAGONISMS 

In  the  present  period  of  advanced  general 
crisis  of  capitalism,  the  main  contradiction 
is  between  socialism  and  impertallsm.  Con- 
tradictions exist  and  are  sharpening  between 
the  Imperialist  powers  but  they  have  taken 
second  place  to  this  main  contradiction. 

Since  World  War  II,  almost  all  small  wars 
have  been  between  Imperialism  and  the 
national  liberation  movements,  wars  of  inter- 
vention of  imperialism  against  progre-seive 
nnd  Communist-led  governments,  and  im- 
perialist wars   against   socialist  states. 

The  Imperialists  go  to  great  lengths  to 
avoid  wars  among  themselves  as  they  lack 
the  reserves  to  fight  such  wars  and  survive. 
Moreover,  the  extreme  Inequality  of  power, 
the    absolute    supremacy    of    U.S.    military 


nower  in  the  imperialist  camp,  has  tended 
fo  render  less  llkelv  the  outbreak  of  wars 
among  the  Imperialists.  In  P^^>\""^i«^.  ^^/^ 
mllltarv  treaties.  Joint  forces  and  US  bases 
"s  abhshed  in  the  decade  after  World  War  II 
made  such  wars  difficult.  However,  contradlc- 
lons  among  the  Imperialist  powers  are  now 
mounting,  even  though  they  express  them- 
selves in  different  forms  Uneven  economic 
development  among  the  imperialists  makes 
for  rising  economic  and  financial  contradic- 
Uons  These  are  intensified  by  the  increasing 
pressures  and  stuggles  for  national  libera- 
tion struggles  to  restrict  the  plunder  of  the 
iniperlallsus  and  to  stop  it  altogether. 

Uneven  development  economically  Is  re- 
peating the  pattern  of  the  Interwar  period. 
However  the  extent  of  unevenness  is  more 
marked  than  between  the  two  world  wars.  In 
fact  It  Is  more  extreme  than  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  imperialism.  Japanese  im- 
perialism, at  one  extreme.  Is  gaining  in  eco- 
nomic strength  with  unprecedented  speed. 
British  imperialism,  on  the  other  extreme, 
is  loslne  positions  most  rapidly. 
"  There  are  also  new.  Important  shifts  in  the 
relations  between  Imperialist  countries. 
There  are  Important  shifts  in  the  world  im- 
perialist pyramid.  ,   ,  .  . 

In  a  period  when  the  current  of  history 
is  running  against  ImperiallEm.  a  war- 
orientated  economv.  such  as  U.S.  imperialism 
has  built  since  the  Second  World  War.  be- 
comes a  factor  In  the  operation  of  the  law 
of   uneven   development   between    capitalist 

countries. 

It  Is  the  overseas  expenditures  that  an- 
nually turn  the  U  S.  trade  balance  against 
Itself  This  has  an  accumulated  negative  ef- 
fect on  the  U.S.  economy.  U.S.  imperialism 
is  caught  in  the  vise  of  its  plans  for  con- 
quering the  world. 

Now  It  either  has  to  retreat  or  keep  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  to  maintain  the  op- 
eration of  the  3.405  overseas  military  bases, 
while  Its  chief  Imperialist  rivals  spend  much 
smaller  amounts  for  their  military  establish- 
ments. ^       ,,     „„ 
This    and    other    factors    have    drastically 
changed   the   position   of  Japan   in   the   im- 
perialist  pyramid.   For  example,   during  the 
past  ten  years  the  U.S.  industrial  growth  rate 
has  been'about  5' 2  Per  cent  per  year.  During 
the    past    fifteen    vears    the    growth    rate   lor 
Japan  has  been  13">,  per  cent.  But  even  more 
dramatic,   during   the   past  eight  years   the 
Japanese  growth  rate  has  been  14.7  per  cent 
a  year  and  during  the  past  three  years  It  rose 
to   16  5   per  cent.   In    1960  Japan's  industrial 
output  was  20  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  level  and 
85  per  cent  of  the  West  German  level.  But 
in  1968  It  rose  to  36  per  cent  of  U.S.  level 
and   157  per  cent  of  West   Germany  s   level. 
In   cross   national    product.   Japan   has   sur- 
passed   West    Germany.    Thus    Japan    has 
clearly    now    become    the   second    industr  al 
producing    nation    in    the    capitalist    wor  d^ 
Vhls    has   shifted    many    of    the   Imperialist 
rivalries     The    contradictions    between    U.b. 
and     Japanese     imperialism     have     greatly 
sharpened.    The    struggle    over    Okinawa    is 
only  symbolic  of  more  lar-reaching  antago- 
nisms "between  them. 

This  uneven  development  is  undermining 
the  hegemony  of  U.S.  imperialism  in  the 
world  of  capltalism-in  all  phases,  economic, 
pohucal  and  military.  The  drive  of  the 
fastest-growing  imperialists  for  a  larger 
share  of  investment  opportunities,  markets 
and  sources  of  raw  materials  is  increasingly 
brmeing  Vo  the  fore  elements  of  rivalry  be- 
tween US.  imperialism  and  the  other  im- 
perialist powers. 

This  economic  rivalry  contributes  to  grow- 
ing contradictions  in  the  political  and  mili- 
tary spheres.  NATO  and  SEATO.  the  main 
svsiems  of  bases  and  alliances  of  U.S.  im- 
perialism, are  significantly  weakened.  Even 
the  U.S.  military  grip  on  Latin  America  is 
now  being  challenged.  The  U.S.  and  Its  mili- 


tary advisers  are  being  driven— slowly  but 
steadily— from  foreign  bases  In  one  country 
after  another. 

Contributing  to  this  Is  the  relative 
strengthening  of  the  sociaUst  camp  in  eco- 
nomic and  military  power,  and  especially  the 
crowing  economic,  military  and  political 
might  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  increases 
the  risks  to  any  capitalist  power  in  being 
involved  with  the  Pentagon  planners  mlli- 
•^•■ilv. 

It  is  however,  a  continuing  part  of  realit\ 
that  the  centripewl  forces  tending  to  bring 
the  imperialist  powers  together  against  the 
"menace"  of  communism  remain  strong. 
Consequentlv.  we  cannot  take  for  granted 
the  continuation  of  any  given  split  among 
the  imperialists.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
alwavs  the  striving  to  patch  things  up.  and 
to  restore  relative  unity  among  themselves. 
To  ignore  the  possibility  of  an  imperialist 
military  unity  directed  against  either  the 
socialist  sector,  the  forces  of  national  liber- 
ation or  both,  would  not  only  be  an  illusion 
about  the  nature  of  imperialism,  but  it 
would  be  a  misreading  of  what  Is  the  main 
contradiction  of  our  times. 

One  must  not  ignore  the  element  of  des- 
peration and  irrationahly  of  imperialism. 

From  this  It  follows  that  only  an  unbreak- 
able unity  and  a  constant  and  total  mo- 
bilization'of  the  forces  of  anti-imperialism 
can   keep   this  possibility  defused. 

These  are  only  examples  of  the  changing 
scene  of  imperialism  We  must  get  used  to 
the  Idea  that  this  is  a  period  of  fast-moving 
events.  This  applies  to  changes  within  class 

forces  ,  .. 

The  draft  before  us  correctly  raises  the 
struggle  against  racism,  against  anti-Semi- 
tism and  all  forms  of  chauvinism.  Based  on 
our  experience  we  would  like  to  emphasize 
sharply  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  the 
struggle  against  Imperialism. 

Racism  has  always  been  a  tool  of  imperial- 
ism It  is  its  most  effective  ideological  tool. 
The  use  of  the  color  of  a  man's  skin  Is  an 
age-old  weapon  of  slavemasters  Imperialism 
has  refined  it    It  has  given  it  a  global  char- 

The  influence  of  racism  is  the  mOst  serious 
roadblock  to  the  development  of  an  anti- 
imperialist  consciousness  in  the  imperialist 
countries.  It  is  an  obstacle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  class  consciousness  In  the  ranks  of 
the  workers.  Class  consciousness  is  the 
strongest   antidote  against  racism. 

Racism  is  a  Hve  virus  everywhere.  Struggle 
and  experience  create  the  conditions  for  its 
elimination.  But  like  all  enemy  Ideologies  it 
does    not   disappear   without   a    struggle.    It 
must  be  taken  head  on.  U.S.  imperialism  is 
the  main  world  dispenser  of  racism   For  U.S. 
imperialism  it  is  an  extension  of  its  racism 
at    home.    U.S.    capitalism    directly    exploits 
some    sixtv    million    wage    workers    to    the 
amount  of  $100  billion  in  profits  each  year. 
If  we  add  such  items  as  interest,  rents,  pro- 
prietors'   income    and    corporation    officials' 
salaries,    the    total    extracted    exceeds    $250 
billion   a   vear.   In   addition.   U.S.   capitalism 
extracts    close    to   $30    billion    in    additional 
superprofits  each  vear  from  a  special  system 
of   racial  and   national   oppression  practiced 
against  40  million  of   its  citizens  at  home. 
They  can  continue  these  policies  and  prac- 
tices onlv  because  of  the  influence  of  racism 
on  the  white  Americans  who  permit  it  to  go 
on. 

We  are  speaking  about  raising  the  level  or 
the  anti-imperialist  struggle.  As  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  this  effort  we  must  raise  to 
a  new  level  the  struggle  against  racism  in 
all  Its  forms. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  world  ideological 
conference  devoted  to  burning  out  the  in- 
fluence of  racism.  Communists  must  not  only 
be  the  staunchest  but  also  the  most  skillful 
fighters  against  racism.  This  struggle  must 
be  seen  as  a  kev  and  most  crucial  feature  of 
the  struggle  against  the  ideology  of  imperial- 
ism. 


STRUGGLE     AGAINST     OPPORTVNISM 

Marxism-Leninism,  the  world  and  cla.ss 
outlook  of  the  Communist  movement,  has 
been  largely  molded  in  the  struggle  agaln.st 
the  Influence  of  opportunism 

In  an  earlier  period  the  acid  of  oppor- 
tunism, unseen  and  unnoticed  weakened  the 
ideological  fibers  within  the  revolutionary 
movement,  and  at  a  crucial  moment  in  his- 
torv  it  finallv  destroyed  powerful  working- 
class  parties  of  socialism  The  acid  had  done 
ius  harm  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
crisis  brought  on  by  opportunism  came  m 
the  struggle  against  imperialism  When  the 
test  came  the  professed  internationalism  of 
the  different  working-class  parties  vanished 
The  unity  between  parties  first  was  diluted 
to  a  formal  unity.  But  very  quickly  even  the 
formal  ties  became  obstiicies  World  class 
ties  between  parties  became  an  embarrass- 
ment. , 

Each  partv  stated  that  its  Internatlonali.sm 
would  be  expressed  through  effective  work, 
each    within    its   own    national   entity. 

The  leaders  of  the  socialist  parties  very 
quickly  made  new  discoveries  Very  quickly 
they  decided  Marx  was  wTong.  There  were 
no  "laws  of  capitalism  that  applied  uni- 
versally. There  were  no  worldwide  concepts 
of  the  class  struggle.  In  each  country  they 
discovered  fundamental  national  peculiari- 
ties that  overshadowed  international  similar- 
ities. ,  . 
The  class  struggle  became  purely  a  people  s 
struggle.  Class  concepts  became  "national  ' 
concepts  No  partv  condemned  international- 
ism, it  just  put  it  on  the  shelf  "for  the  dura- 
tion." 

Many  of  the  parlies  became  large  mass 
parties.  This  was  good  But  what  was  7!o( 
good  was  that  thev  became  broad  popular 
parties  bv  going  along  with  popular  con- 
cepts of  nationalism  and  classlessness  They 
became  mass  parties  by  giving  up  their 
advanced  working-class  positions.  They 
ceased  to  be  revolutionary  parties  and  be- 
came mass  reformist  parties 

Only   Lenin    saw   the    nature    of    the    acid 
Only  "Lenin   took   up   the  struggle   before   it 
reached  the  crisis  stage.  Only  Lenin  saw  Its 
creeping  Insidious  nature 

Much  has  happened  since  then:  Much  has 
changed  The  ideological  fiber  of  Communist 
parties  is  stronger.  But  the  need  to  be  on 
guard  against  the  acid  of  opportunism  has 
not  lessened  The  acid  is  the  same.  It  still 
eats  at  the  fibers  ol  internationalism  It  stil. 
erodes  class  concepts  It  feeds  on  and  itseil 
feeds  nationalism  It  still  leads  to  an  ac- 
commodation to  the  pressures  of  the  enemy 
It  still  leads  toward  reformism  In  its  "Left  ' 
cloak  it  still  leads  to  petty-bourgeois  radical- 
ism, to  dogmatism. 

The  relationship  of  forces  is  different— 
the  pressures  are  different— the  Influences  of 
opportunism  are  different  But  as  long  ...s 
there  is  a  struggle  between  the  two  cla.sse.- 
there  will  be  a  need  for  a  struggle  against 
opportunism  In  the  absence  of  such  a  sirup- 
gle     the     pressures     of     opportunism      keep 

mounting.  .     ,,,.0 

There  are  two  opposite  approaches  ta  t.ic 
quenion  of  rerationships  between  interna- 
tionalism and  national  interests.  Whenever 
there  are  momentary  differences  between 
one's  cla.ss  international  responsibr-ity  ..nd 
same  specific  national  interests,  opportunism 
will  in  all  cases  lead  to  the  discounting  ol  in- 
ternationalism. Opportunism  leads  t.o  an  em- 
ph-asis  on  difference  and  en  seeming  contr.x- 
diction  bv  its  emphasis  on  nationalism  A 
working-class  revolutionary  concept  will  lead 
to  a  search  for  the  ix)lnts  of  unity  Oppor- 
tunism will  seek  to  widen  the  points  of  dif- 
ference A  revolutionary  concept  leads  to 
the  elimination  of  the  differences  The  suug- 
g'.e  lor  concepts  of  Internation.-ilism  is  a 
struggle  against  opportunism 

Theories   of   disuniiv   are   also   not  new   in 
the  historv  ol  the  revolutionary  movement 
They  appear  in  exact  r.uio  to  opposition  to 
working-class  internationalism. 
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In  the  parties  of  the  Second  International, 
InternAtlonallsm  was  never  actually  oon- 
denined.  It  was  simply  dispensed  with,  aa  ail 
obstacle  to  inner  class  unity.  Their  scuttling 
of  Internationalism  was  also  covered  by  nu- 
merous theories  of  disunity. 

We  are  for  the  rejection  of  all  theories  of 
disunity. 

We  rejected  the  theory  that  constant  split- 
ting la  as  natural  for  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment as  It  Is  In  nature.  It  la  an  open  theory 
of  dUunlty.  It  Is  a  disguise  for  nationalism. 
It  Is  also  a  distortion  of  the  dialectics  of 
nature. 

It  is  also  one  thing  to  take  note  of  and 
examine  differences  and  momentary  contra- 
dictions within  the  world  socialist  sector 
But  It  is  another  matter  to  use  this  aa  the 
basis  for  a  theory  of  disunity  that  In  es- 
sence says  ■tha.t's  hnw  things  are  and  that  is 
ho<(r  It  win  be."  that  we  must  therefore  ac- 
cept this  as  a  fact  of  reality,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  find  a  path  of  unity  Is  only  an 
Illusion. 

Opportunism  leads  to  theories  based  on 
nonexistent  internal  contradictions  within 
the  socialist  world  Marxl.sm-Lenlnlsm  seeks 
the  path  of  cohesion  and  of  overcoming  mo- 
mentary differences. 

We  reject  all  theories  that  efforts  to  bring 
about  working-class  unity  In  fact  only  bring 
disunity. 

■We  filfio  reject  the  concept  th-it  silence 
Mn  dlsgerse  ideological  differences  and  thus 
create  the  basis  for  unity.  US.  Imperialism 
has  never  for  a  moment  given  up  Its  drive 
to  chip  away  at  the  unity  of  the  socialist 
world.  For  it,  the  focus  of  the  class  struggle 
on  the  world  scale  Is  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
It,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the  political  and  mili- 
tary p)ower  base  of  the  world's  working  class. 
It  views  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  main  road- 
block to  Its  plans  of  world  conquest.  This 
has  been  and  remains  the  pivot  of  Its  im- 
perialist policies. 

Thus  Its  main  ideological  attack  is  on  the 
Soviet  Union  US.  capitalism  is  ready  to  make 
significant  short  range  concessions  to  any 
group,  party  or  stale,  if  these  concessions  fit 
Into  the  tactical  or  strategic  plans  of  U.S. 
Imperialism  against  the  Soviet  Union,  into 
its  plans  of  dividing  the  socialist  sector  and 
the  other  forces  of  auil-imperlaiism. 

For  example,  for  years  there  has  l)een  a 
well-organized,  high-power  political  group, 
composed  oi  some  of  the  most  reactionary 
imperialist  forces  and  called  the  "Chtna 
Lobby."  It  has  been  the  organizational  and 
Ideological  center  (or  the  US.  policies  of  ag- 
gression in  the  Par  East.  This  most  reaction- 
ary force  has  now  undcrtaKen  a  drive,  both 
in  the  open  .md  liehind  the  scenes,  to  bring 
abovit  a  working  relationship  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  This 
Is  a  well-financed  drive,  supported  by  some 
of  the  most  aggressive  monopoly  circles  in 
the  heartland  of  world  imperialism  Needless 
to  say.  these  forces  are  not  interested  in  U  S.- 
Chinese friendship.  Their  main  interests  are 
not  even  trade  *ith  Communist  China.  Their 
aim  is  to  use  the  split  in  the  socialist  world. 
Their  aim  is  to  try  to  use  the  Peaples  Re- 
public of  China  in  their  anti-Soviet  plans. 
Their  aim  is  to  open  the  doors  of  China  for 
political  penetration.  One  cannot  blame 
China  for  what  US  imperialism  does,  taut 
one  cannot  igncxre  policies  that  lead  imperial- 
ism to  conclude  that  it  can  use  them 

The  use  of  such  negative  policies  is  not 
Ufcessarily  a  mattpr  of  agreements  or  con- 
tracts with  imperialism.  The  same  end  Is  ac- 
complished by  giving  the  massive  imperialist 
networks  the  material  with  which  to  vilify 
and  slander  the  Soviet  Union,  socialism  and 
the  Communist  parties  of  the  world.  The  im- 
perialist network  is  much  more  anxious  to 
spread  slander  coming  from  such  a  source 
than  slander  from  its  own  barn  of  ideological 
fabricators.  They  are  fully  aware  of  the  credi- 
bility gap  of  a  Morgan,  a  Nixon  or  a  Rocke- 
feller. 


U.S.  Imperialism  has  such  a  specific, 
worked-out  plan  of  action  for  every  socialist 
country — for  every  newly  liberated  country — 
for  every  political  party  throughout  the 
world. 

What  the  progressive  forces  of  the  world 
must  understand  Is  that  no  world  power  has 
ever  had  an  active  policy  of  f)enetratlon,  of 
subversion,  of  corruption,  of  buying  off,  of 
terror  and  murder  on  such  a  massive  scale  as 
Is  the  case  with  U.S.  Imperialism. 

The  policy  la  world-wide  but  the  pivot 
around  which  these  plans  revolve  Is  the  plan 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Any  accommodation-  to  the  ideological 
pressures  that  arise  from  this  reality  weakens 
the  forces  of  antl-lmperlalism  No  amount  of 
ideological  tiptoeing  or  sidestepping  is  going 
to  change  this  hard  rock  of  reality.  Any  at- 
tempt by  one  socialist  country  or  one  Com- 
munist party  to  gain  favors  by  being  silent 
or  by  any  other  form  of  accommodation  can 
on)y  lead  to  capitulation  and  defeat 

It  Is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
ask  for  nor  does  it  need  the  kind  of  defense 
It  did  as  the  first  young  socialist  republic. 
But  even  then  the  significance  of  the  world- 
wide campaign  was  far  more  than  the  de- 
fense of  the  Soviet  Union  per  se  It  was  an 
Important  Ideological  campaign  In  fact  this 
was  Its  central  purpose. 

For  this  same  reason  the  statement  by 
some  people  concerning  Soviet  self-suffi- 
ciency, while  correct,  cannot  be  a  cover  for 
not  taking  up  the  challenge  of  the  antl- 
Sovlet  campaign  Such  silence,  for  whatever 
reason,  has  political  and  Ideological  conse- 
t}uence8— not  In  the  Soviet  Union,  but  for 
the  masses  In  the  rest  of  the  world  Herein 
lies  the  Importance  of  replying  to  the  slan- 
der no  matter  where  It  comes  from  Antl- 
Sovletlsm  Is  a  form  of  antl-Communlsm  It 
is  a  special  ideological  Instrument  In  the 
imperialist  drive  to  create  dissension  In  the 
socialist  world,  to  mislead  the  anti-imperial- 
ist movement. 

THE    FIGHT    AGAINST    MAOISM 

No  one  wants  to  condemn  or  to  "read  out" 
any  other  Communist  party.  The  best  pos- 
sible of  all  solutions  would  be  lor  all  Com- 
mimist  and  Marxist  parties  to  be  here  in  this 
conaradely  and  democratic  discussion.  This  Is 
the  only  path  to  greater  unity.  However,  no 
one  can  honestly  say  that  every  possible  ef- 
fort has  not  t)een  ixiade  to  bring  this  about. 
I  am  sure  we  are  of  one  mind  In  our  deter- 
mination to  continue  to  work  to  bring  about 
such  a  collective  dialogue  between  all 
parties. 

But  let  us  not  forget — there  is  a  long  his- 
tory to  the  efforts  of  most  Communist  par- 
ties in  trying  to  find  a  basis  for  a  dialogue 
with  the  present  leading  group  In  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Communist  Party  of  China.  In 
this  lustory  there  have  been  periods  of  pri- 
vate exchanges,  periods  of  public  discus- 
sions, periods  of  no  public  or  private  retorts. 
to  the  vituperative  and  slanderous  attacks 
from  Peking.  But  as  we  know  It  has  all  fallen 
on  deaf  ears.  Silence  In  the  face  of  injustice, 
silence  In  th,»  presence  of  slanders  and  false- 
hoods, silence  in  the  knowledge  of  a  milUary 
attack  Is  acquiescence,  la  support  for  the 
slanders,  the  falsehoods  and  the  attacks 
Whether  one  inwardly  means  to  acquiesce  or 
not,  IS  not  important.  It  is  the  effects  ol  such 
silence  that  count.  The  Imperialist  network 
spreads  i^uch  .silence  as  support  for  t!>e  slan- 
ders. Silence  in  the  face  of  the  slanders  and 
acts  of  provocaiilon  by  the  Marxist  group  la 
Itself  opportunism. 

The  main  content  of  the  Maoist  ideological 
attack  is  antl-3ovlet.  It  is  directed  against 
the  other  .socialist  coiuitries  and  the  world 
Communist  movement,  but  it  la  sharply  fo- 
cused against  the  Soviet  Union  This,  as  we 
all  know.  Is  the  main  focus  of  U.S.  imperial- 
ism's attack  also.  How  are  we,  then,  to  sepa- 
rate these  attacks.  They  cannot  be  separated 
In  content.  In  their  vlclousuess,  in  their 
scope  and  persistence. 


Where  then  Is  th«  logic  In  the  position  of 
some  parties  of  remaining  silent  In  the  face 
of  every  possible  kind  of  slander,  and  of  vlli- 
flcatlon  that  has  no  Umlts.  Remaining  silent 
when  there  Is  proof  of  military  attacks  and 
provocations  Is  acquiescence.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  as  soon  as  there  Is  even  the  most  re- 
sponsible and  measured  reply  to  the  slanders 
and  attacks,  then  the  silence  of  these  parties 
ends  and  the  response  to  these  slanders,  i.s 
called  Blander  and  abuse — these  responses  are 
called  divisive.  During  this  Conference  the 
Mao  group  has  .said:  "The  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  socialist  satellites  are  a  fascist  prison 
camp  of  peoples."  How  can  partisans  of  so- 
cialism, partisans  of  the  working  cia&s,  remain 
silent?  Must  not  one  weigh  the  effects  of  such 
silence?  Do  not  masses  have  a  right  to  dr.iw 
the  conclusion  that  such  silence  is,  In  lact. 
acquiescence?  Whether  they  have  such  .i 
right  or  not,  they  do  draw  such  conclusions 

Under  these  circumstances  those  who  re- 
main silent  and  those  who  dig  Into  the  pile 
of  slander  and  falsehoods,  in  search  of  a  word 
or  two  from  which  they  can  construct  some 
far-fetched  positive  connotation,  may  do  so 
But  they  must  also  accept  the  responslblhiy 
for  what  conclusions  the  millions  draw  from 
such  positions,  from  such  silence.  That  re- 
sponsibility cannot  be  escaped. 

What  should  concern  all.  of  course.  Is  the 
slanders  and  the  attacks,  but  what  is  o: 
even  greater  concern  Is  the  consistent  direc- 
tion of  the  Maoist  policy. 

It  is  not  a  policy  of  confrontation  with  the 
forces  of  Imperialism  anywhere.  TTie  poiicv 
moves  In  the  direction  of  a  sharper  confron- 
tation with  Imperialism — anywhere. 

The  i>olnt  Is  not  to  read  the  Communist 
Party  of  China  out.  The  real  question  Is  how- 
to  reverse  the  present  direction  of  the  Maoi.";: 
policy  and  to  bring  the  Chinese  people  an'l 
nation  back  Into  the  stream  of  antl-lmperlal- 
Ism.  and  Into  the  world  communist  and  so- 
cialist movements. 

We  are  In  full  agreement  with  the  draft 
document  In  Its  emphasis  on  the  centrali'y 
of  the  struggle  against  U.S.  Imperialism,  Th;-. 
Is  a  world-wide  struggle. 

In  the  other  Imperialist  countries,  how- 
ever, this  struggle  will  be  most  effective  \' 
It  related  to  the  struggle  against  the  Im- 
perialism of  one's  own  country.  Communists 
can  never  be  In  the  position  of  supporting 
the  replacement  of  one  imperialist  domi- 
nation by  another — especially  If  the  re- 
placement Is  th'  Imperialism  of  one's  own 
country.  A  revolutionary  party  cannot  evade 
or  soften  the  struggle  against  one's  own 
Imperialism  In  the  name  of  the  struggle 
against  world  Imperialism. 

This  can  also  be  a  form  of  opportunism 

THE  BARBARIC  WAR  AGAINST  VIETNAM 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Navy  have  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  substantial  structures 
and  bridges  In  North  'Vietnam.  Including,  by 
their  own  claim,  tens  of  thousands  of  irticks, 
thousands  of  railroad  engines  and  cars,  large 
numbers  of  vessels,  the  bulk  of  all  Indus- 
trial Installations.  They  have  destroyed  the 
majority  of  above-ground  .schools  and  hos- 
pitals, and  countless  hemes.  They  have 
damaged  the  invaluable  dikes  and  Irriga- 
tion systems. 

The  U.S.  Arn.ed  Forces  have  destroyed 
most  of  Hue.  large  parts  of  Saigon.  Cantlio. 
and  other  cities  in  South  Vietnam.  :ind 
countless  villages  and  hamlets,  by  aerial 
bombardment  and   artillery   fire. 

The  U  S.  Armed  Forces  have  rui:  etl  a 
million  acres  of  arable  land  through  tle- 
foliallon,  bulldozing,  conversion  Into  mili- 
tary bases.  They  have  destroyed  vast  rub- 
Ijer  plantations,  and  rice  fields,  shops,  and 
small  Industrial  establishments  In  South 
Vietnam.  They  have  destroyed  or  stolen 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  rice,  tens 
of   thou.-ands  of   head  of   livestock. 

The  US.  Government  strives  openly  to 
kill  the  maximum  number  of  Vietnamese 
people,    boasts   dally   of   the   number   killed. 


and  of  the  "kill  ratio."  It  has  In  fact  killed 
more  than  one  million  Vietnamese  men, 
\\omen  and  children. 

The  US  Oovernment  has  surpassed  all 
of  Its  past  efforts  at  destruction  In  this  war^ 
It  has  dropped  r.ore  tons  of  bombs  than  in 
!.nv  prev°ous  war.  T^ie  damage  has  been 
correspondingly  colossal. 

The  U  S  is  completely  responsible  for  this 
war  and  Is  guilty  of  unprovoked  aggression 
lai'nst  the  people  of  Vietnam,  North  and 
south  slmlla^r  n^asslve  destruction  has  been 
r^rrVed  out  In  Laos,  and  serious  damage 
has  been  done  in  Cambodia. 

World  pubUc  opinion  must  force  U.S.  im 
perlalism    to    pay    full    reparations    lor    the 
darnage    It    has    wrought.    Nobody    needs    or 
tants'the  charity  of  "S    '^nP^^^'-^^'^^^f, 
their    so-called    aid    Is    only    given    to   their 
cuents   and   puppets.    But   what   Is   Involved 
here  ?s   reparations,  which   by   InternaUonal 
custom    are    paid    by    the    aggressor    to    the 
countTy    attacked.    And    it    is    our   supreme 
duty    o  make  sure  that  U.S.  imperlalisin  is 
in  fact  defeated  m  Its  criminal  attempt  to 
make  a  de  facto  colony  of  South  Vletnanv 
"'how  much  reparations?  There  Is  no  sum 
ble  enough  to  pay  for  human  lives  lost.  The 
damage     done  "^  to     property     In     Vietnam^ 
measured  by  U.S.  standards,  by  the  prices  the 
ulpays  iJ  munitions  makers,  by  the  actual 
costs   of   rebuilding   at   world   Prices    would 
mount  into  the  tens  of  billions  otioli^"- 

Undoubtedly,  the  Vietnamese  people  them- 
selves  win  be  able  to  add  up  the  bill  accu- 
rately. But  I  think  that  to  nxake  econonuc 
amends,  to  pay  its  Just  ^'^^'^'W^^^K^. 
Vietnam,  the  U.S.  must  pay  at  least  J  he 
a^tount  It  spent  In  a  single  yearstrlvlng  to 
conquer  and  to  destroy  Vletnam-«30  billion^ 
^t  "he  American  workers  now  producing 
munitions  be  put  to  work  on  providing  some 
Tf  the  B^represented  by  these  $30  billion 

owed  to  Vietnam.  . 

This  must  be  made  an  Issue  in  the  anti- 
imoerlallst  movements  and  struggles. 

The  U  S.  18  not  only  the  economic  and  mlll- 
tarv  citadel  of  world  Imperialism.  It  Is  also 
Its  political  and  ideological  center.  It  hasin 
Its  service  the  most  massive  Propaganda  ma- 
chine of  any  power  in  history.  It  has  at  lU 
service  L^of'^thousands  of  -ell  traced  Ide- 
ological   and   political    «Pe<:'a"=^ts,  ^J^^^  \^_! 
most  highly  Class-conscious  cadre  _Thls  Im 
perlallst   network   Is   sharply   keyed   to   thjs 
conference.    Its    agents    have    been    briefed 
and  rebrlefed.  They  have  been  supplied  with 
ooutlcal.  Ideological,  health  and  psychologi- 
ca    doi  ers  on  most  top  Communist  cadres^ 
Thev  are  not  afraid  of  any  secret  decisions 
7ror^  this  conference.  They  are  worried  about 
the  effects  the  Conference  will  have  on  the 

"^TWs'network  is  geared  to  minimize  the 
effects  It  can  do  this  to  the  extent  that  it 
can  Create  an  impression  of  disunity.  E^ery 
discordant  note  is  being  magnified  a  t  hou- 
sed fold,  in  this  sense  the  statement  ol 
I'^mrade  Rodriguez  for  the  Commumst  P«xty 

hlr?b\^  ^^s:rb^;\h7rrof  lS>^n-m 

^^iL^^lfno"  SThls  imperialist  network  of 
propaganda.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^  ^ 

the  seiii  of  new  confidence,  that  masses  will 
lelnerTroml  new  level  of  unity  symbolized 
fu    the    historic    conference   of    Communist 

•^"TheTe^'are  "somr'  in  the  Communist 
„  Jvement  who  feel  that  the  draft  document 
rtc^positlve  in  tone.  We  do  not  th  nk  sa 
Cor^unist  analysis  must  of  course  be 
rounded  out.  But  there  1%°"«^P^'^^  ^e^^^l 
m  communist  assessments.  We  are  dealing 
wu"esses  In  motion.  We  are  dealing  with 
cv'rrents  In  the  process  of  emerging^  It  s 
nece^ary  for  us  to  seek  out  that  which  Is 
posmv^that  which  IS  emerging.  We  ,n»"«^ 
exami^;  weaknesses,  but  we  must  build  on 
that  which  is  positive. 
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Communi,t^  deal  with  currents  and  forces 
that  contain  within  themselves  the  tut^re^ 
our  assessments  reflect  our  deep  confidence 
in  the  future  of  these  forces.  We  have  a  pos  - 
Uve  posture  because  we  are  the  present^but 
because  we  are  also  the  future. 


Exhibit  2 

CLEAVER    IS    REPORTED    SEEKING    AN    EXCHANGE 
or  JAILED   PANTHERS  FOR   U.S.   PRISONERS    IN 

Vietnam 

( By  J.  Anthony  Lukas) 

CHICAGO.  October  21.-Eldrldge  leaver,  the 
K  ack  Panther  leader  who  is  now  in  Algeria, 
w^  reported  today  to  have  begun  discus- 
IZs  vJlth  the  enemy  in  Vietnam  about  an 
rxchanee  of  United  States  milltar>  pris- 
one^s'or  Panthers  m  custody  m  thi.  coun- 

^■"Thls  was  announced  today  by  Rennard  C. 
Davis  one  of  the  defendants  in  the  trial  of 
fhe  Chicago  eight,  at  a  news  conference  dur- 
ine  the  trial's  noon  recess. 

Mr  Davis  has  helped  to  negotiate  releases 
of   several   United   States   military   prisoners 

held  h\  North  Vietnam.  

He  iald  today  that  the  proposed  exchange 
v^ot'd  involve  Bobby  G.  Seale.  national  chair- 
nian  of  the  Black  Panther  Pa^ty^^ho  is  also 
a  defendant  In  the  trial,  and  Huey  P.  New- 
ton a  Panther  leader  who  is  serving  a  sen- 
^nce  of   two  to   15  years,  in  CaUIorma  for 

''^Tr"la^^:fbX  hem  m  cook  county 
Jul  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  commit 
mtder  in  Connecticut.  He.  Mr.  Davis  and  the 
MX  other  defendants  in  the  Chicago  Eight 
trLlTre  charged  with  conspiracy  to  mcit^ 
1  riot  during  last  years  Democratic  National 

"^  Mr' dLTu  told  newsmen  that  the  report 
of  me  discussions  of  the  prisoner  exclmnge 
hid  come  from  the  national  office  of  he 
Black    Panther    party    in    Oakland.    Calif.. 

'^"ll^V'^ir^ls"  learned   that   the   nev.s   was 
pas^d    to    Thomas   E.    Hayden.    another    of 
?he  defendant,  in  the  trial    during^  meet 
ing  last  Sunday  in  Oakland  with  the  Black 
Panther  party's  central  committee. 

in  olwand.  leaders  of  the  Black  Panther 
oartv  could  not  be  reached  for  cominent. 
^  ^lr^  Davis  and  Mr.  Hayden  said  that,  as 
far  as  they  knew,  the  United  States  Gov- 
crnxTent  knew  nothing  of  the  discussions 
initiated  by  Mr.  Cleaver. 

Mr  Ha/den  said  the  Panthers  had  not 
made  It  clear  whether  the  discussions  in- 
^o^v^  the  North  Vietnamese  Government 
or  t^e  National  Liberation  Front   of   South 

^'ne'^s^d  the  discussions  took  place  "some- 
time during  the  last  two  months.'  He  sa^d 
the  Panthers  did  not  say  ^^ere  they  v, ere 
held  but  he  noted  that  within  the  last  t^o 
months  Mr.  Cleaver  had  been  n  seve  a 
communist  countries,  including  the  SoMet 
union  and  North  Korea.  ,     ,   ,,,  ,„  p,,.. 

Mr    Cleaver  dropped  out  of  sight  In  Call 
fom'a    last   year   after    Parole    was   revoked^ 
several  months  later  he  turned  up  In  Cuba 
and  later  moved  to  Algiers,  where  he  is  re 
ported  to  be  living  with  his  wife. 

Mr  Davis  said  the  eight  defendants  had 
been  asked  to  assist  in  the  prisoner  exchange, 
should  It  come  about.  .v,„. 

^^.  Hayden  and  Da^id  T.  Delllnger  anome 
defendant,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Mot,i'_ 
zatlon  Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Viet 
nam.  have  previously  helped  arrange  the  r^- 
ipase  of  United  States  prisoners  in  Vietnam^ 
I^  Hayden  said  there  was  at  least  one 
pr^edent'for  an  exchange  such  -  that  pro- 
nosed  by  the  Panthers.  He  said  that  during 
?he  Algerian  war  the  French  had  exchanged 
potittcfl  prisoners  for  French  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  the  Algerians. 

Asked  whv  North  Vietnam  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  release  of  Mr.  Seale  and  New- 
ton,  Mr.   Davis   declined   to   answer. 

He   referred  all   questions   to  Mr.   Cleaver 


in  Algiers  and  David  Hilllard.  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Panthers,  in  Oakland^  «.vcral 

Mr  Seale  has  been  embroiled  in  several 
bitter  clashes  with  Judge  JuUus  J-  Hoflman 
during  the  trial's  first  four  ^eel^s- ,^%™°^* 
bitter  came  yesterday  when  he  called  Judge 
Hoffman  "a  fascist  and  a  racist  a"er  the 
Judge  denied  a  motion  to  let  him  act  as  his 
own  lawver  .,_„„    ^f. 

Mr  Seale  asserted  that  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  counsel  of  his  choice  because 
hU  attorney.  Charles  Garry,  had  Just  under- 
eone  a  gall  bladder  operation  and  Judge 
Hoffman   had   refused   to    postpone   the   trial 

""JudgrHoffman  warned  Mr.  Seale  yesterday 
that  he  had  means  to  ^^al  with  a  defend- 
ant who  refused  to  be  quiet  m  court^  This 
was  interpreted  by  legal  observers  here  as  a 
warning  that  Mr.  Seale  could  be  shacKiea 
*nd     gigged     in     court     if     his     outbursts 

"'•^lirmormng  as  an  -"fercover  Chicago 
policeman  was  about  to  leave  the  stand. 
Mr  Seale  protested  again. 

•  Judge."   he  said.   "Win   you   ask   the   ^U- 
nesE  a  question  for  me." 

Judge  Hoffman   said  Mr.   Seale   could   ask 
anv' questions  he  wanted  through  a  defense 
lawver.  William  M.  Kunstler.         ^     ^    .  »,„._ 
11   Kunstler  rose  to  say  that  he  had  been 
dismissed   by   Mr.   Seale    and   no   longer   re- 
earded  himself  as  Mr.  Scales  la»Ter. 
"""^mebody's  got  to  ask  questlo.^  on  my 
behalf."  Mr.   Seale  said.  Judge  Hoffman  re- 
fused to  let  him  continue. 
'Tor  the  rest  of  the  day.  another  undercover 
Chicago    policeman    testified    about    events 
diirinE  the  Democratic  convention. 

Kennelh  Carcarano.  a  plalnclothesman 
assigned  to  the  police  departnients  sub- 
verslve  unit."  said  he  had  seen  Mr.  Da\is 
lead  a  march  into  Grant  Park  on  the  evening 

"'H?!esufied't'.at   Mr.   Davis   had   shouted 
through   a   bullhorn.  "What  do  you   want? 
^d     that     demonstrators     had     responded. 

"Revolution!"  „.„„♦  <♦?•■ 

Mr    Davis  yelled  "When  do  we  want    t? 
and  the  crowd  responded.  "Now."  the  police- 

""wherthe  demonstrators  reached  the  park^ 
Mr.  carcarano  said.  Mr.  Davis  yeUed  Take 
the  hill.  Take  the  high  ground.  Don  t  let 
the    pigs    take    the   hill." 


PRISONEK    EXCHANGE    DOUBTED 

WASHINGTON.  October  22-State  Depart- 
ment officials  expressed  doubt  today  whether 
N^^thf  letnam  had  any  mt-est  in  exchang^ 
ing  American  prisoners  of  war  for  Black 
Panthers  In  the  United  States  and  said  It 
had  no  inlormtitlon  about  such  a  proposed 

"'^"e^e'port  that  Eldrldge  Cleaver^a  Pander 
leader  in  self-imposed  exile,  has  begun  dls- 
cvfiTon  on  an  exchange  with  the  enemy  in 
Vietnam  was  issued  in  Chicago  yesterday  b> 
Rennle  Davis,  one  of  the  defendants  in  the 
Chicago  Eight  trial. 

A  State  Department  spokesman  -aid  tha 
•we    have    no    Information    about    this    re- 
port 'Later,    other    officials    said    Pr^vately 
fhev  doubted  that  the  enemy  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  proposed  exchange. 

•Grovndwork"   Prepared 
S^N•    FRANCISCO.    October    22-The    Black 
p-xnther  partv  said  today  that  "the  ground- 
work hL  been  set  "  for  the  release  of  Ameri- 
can pr^sonefs  of  war  if  jailed  Panther  leaders 

""ItTnews  conference  this  ™°;;f '"g.  Davm 
Hilllard    the   party's   national   chief   of  staff, 
faid  tS^at  the  Panthers  are  seeking  the  free 
dom  of  Huey  P.  Newton  and  Bobby  G.  Seale. 
the  party's  co-founders. 

in  exchange  for  their  release,  he  sald^  t^e 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  would  free  an 
S^s^^ed   number  of  American  prisoners. 
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Mr.  Hllllard  ndded  that  the  "flnBl  details" 
of  the  proposed  exchange  are  being  worked 
(Hit  by  Eldrldge  Cleaver,  the  Panther's  exiled 
minister  of  information 

Mr  Hllllard  said  that  the  Vietnamese  would 
ask  that  Rennle  Davis  and  David  Delllnger, 
two  of  the  deJendants  In  the  Chicago  eight 
trial,  along  with  Mr.  Seale,  act  n«  the  go- 
betweens  in  the  proposed  swap 

The  proposal  could  become  active  "us  soon 
as  Davis  and  Delllnger  are  cleared  to  go  and 
meet  with  Eldrldge,"  Mr.  Delllnger  said. 

ICONSPIRACY    Tkiai. 

'(By  Tom  Haydeni 

Chicago — tThe  Conspiracy  trial  no  I'jnger 
seems  to  be  the  carnival  11  was  in  the  first 
week 

We  no  longer  humorously  refer  to  federal 
Judge  Julius  Hoffman  a.s  '  Magoo"  (a  refer- 
ence to  a  comic  character  ihe  judge  is  said 
to  resemble)  but  ivs  'Adolph  Hitler  Hoffman." 
■  The  first  21  government  witnesses  have 
been  from  the  Chic.igo  police  department 
and  the  FBI.  Their  testimony  h.is  unfolded 
as  an  attack  on  the  movement,  political  ideas, 
language  and  style  rather  than  on  concrete 
crimes.  The  most  concrete  action  charged  any 
of  the  defendants  so  far  was  letting  the  air 
out  of  police  car  tires,  throwing  sweaters  .it 
undercover  agents  and  other  trivia  which 
defense'attorney  William  Kunstler  .isserts  be- 
fong  >m\  munlcip.U  police  court,  not  before 
the  federal  bench. 

Occasionally  there  is  .i  l.intastlc  claim  such 
as  the  one  that  Rennle  Davis  arranged  for 
live  televlsicn  coverage  in  front  of  the  Conrad 
Hilton  hotPl  Aug  27  and  then  ordered  Mobi- 
ll2:atlon  marshals  to  kick  the  line  of  police- 
men in  the  shins  so  demonstrators  would  be 
clubbed  before  the  TV  audience.  On  this  par- 
ticular charge  as  on  many  others,  cross-ex- 
amination revealed  no  shins  were  kicked 

The  heavy  emph.xsls  in  the  police  testi- 
mony has  been  on  the  provocative  language 
and  identity  ntf  the  defend.ints  With  .i  pre- 
tense at  embarrassment  officer  tvfter  officer 
tells   the  Jury   that   the  defendants  shouted. 

■• LBJ,"   ■Ho,   Ho,   Ho   Chi    Minh"   and 

other  chants. 

When  delense  attorneys  .isk  police  if  any 
obscenities  were  used  by  them  while  clubbing 
demonstrators,  they  are  given  pious  denials. 
The  most  any  police  witness  has  acknowl- 
edged Is  that  he  heard  one  officer  say  tn  an- 
other,     "T*ieae      little are     really 

tough  .   .    " 

The  Conspiracy  Is  attempting  to  pinpoint 
the  blame  for  the  Chicago  melee  on  authori- 
ties at  the  highest  level  and  show  that  the 
trial  is  an  Integral  part  of  a  national  policy 
to  institute  a  legalized  fascism  The  Nixon 
administration,  according  to  the  defendants, 
is  rigging  the  Supreme  Court  and  Justice  De- 
partment with  reactionary  political  figures 
prepared  to  go  beyond  present  Constitutional 
standards  towards  a  new  policy  of  reaction. 

As  examples  of  a  move  toward  fascism, 
there  are  the  proceedings  of  the  Conspiracy 
trial  Itself.  For  example,  the  government  has 
admitted  illegal  wiretapping  of  defendants 
but  asks  the  court  to  uphold  wiretapping  In 
the  overriding  interest  of  national  security. 
Ftirthermore,  the  prosecution  case  cites  as 
•'evidence"  otf  crime  speeches  given  before 
and  during  the  convention  to  public  meet- 
ings where  there  was  no  evidence  whatsoever 
ot  ,1    clear  and  present  danger  to  the  peace." 

The  Conspiracy  is  waging  a  struggle  co- 
ordinating the  defense  inside  the  courtroom 
With  a  political  campaign  on  the  outside  to 
stop  the  trial.  The  defense  case  will  try  to 
re-enact  what  happened  in  Chicago  and  bring 
[xjlitical  figures  stich  as  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
Mayor  Richard  Daley  to  explain  their  policies. 
Leaders  of  the  civil  rights,  academic  and  lib- 
eral communities  are  expected  to  testify 
about  what  happened  in  Chicago  as  well  as 
ordinary  people  who  were  beaten  or  gassed 
in  the  streets. 


The  Conspiracy  hopes  to  make  part  of  its 
defense  a  'peoples  caRe"  and  encourages  ,ill 
witnesses  to  return  lo  testifv 

.Since  the  trial  has  spark»-d  widespread  In- 
ternational concern,  the  Conspiracy  hopes 
to  turn   it   into  a  ptilltlcal  showdown 

U.i\e  Delllnger.  at  the  request  of  the  Black 
Panther  party,  .innounced  the  possibility  of 
releasing  U  S  nillltary  prisoners  In  Vietnam 
if  and  when  the  U  .S  unconditionally  re- 
leased Bobby  Seale  and  Panther  leader  Huey 
Newton  Pantlier  Eldrldge  Cleaver  has  been 
In  lonsullatlon  with  the  Vietnamese  ..bout 
this  The  political  lmp<irt  is  that  Seale  and 
Newton  are  not  simply 'p«)lltloal  prisoners  b\it 
prisoners  of  witr  becau.se  it's  a  military  policy 
the  government  utilizes  against  the  Pan- 
thers 

Delllnger  and  D.ivls  a,sked  to  be  allowed  to 
go  to  Paris  to  dlscu.ss  release  of  American 
prisoners  with  the  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
gation to  the  peace  talks  Hoffman  denied 
permission,  but  lawyer  Kunstler  went  Instead. 

One  of  the  most  tumultuous  .scenes  In  the 
court  last  week  was  when  seven  Panthers 
were  not  permitted  to  bring  a  cake  into  the 
courtroom  to  celebrate  defendant  Seale's  34th 
birthday.  Hoffman  denied  a  request  Irom 
Kunstler  to  celebrate  the  birthday.  After  a 
rece.ss.  as  the  defendants  emerged  from  the 
conference  room  In  cereinonlal  procession 
with  the  cake  Inscribed  "Free  Huey  and 
Bobby"  across  It.  a  line  of  marshals  wrestled 
the  cake  irom  Jerry  Rubin 

That's  a  cake-napping!'  shouted  Abble 
Hoffman  and  Rennle  Davis  turned  to  Seale 
and  said  Hey,  Bobby,  they've  arrested  your 
cake.  " 

"They've  arrested  a  ciike,"  said  Seale 
loudly,  '  bvit  they  can't  arrest  a  revolution" 

Tlie  P.mthers  seated  In  the  second  row 
shouted  'Fight  on!"  and  raised  their  fists 

When  Hoffman  ordered  the  spectators  to  be 
silent  Seale  turned  to  his  supporters  and 
said.  "Okay,  brothers.  Just  sit  in  the  court- 
r(X>in  and  listen  and  don't  say  anything." 

I    give    the    orders    here,   sir,"   said   Hoff- 
man. 

Tliey  don  t  take  orders  from  a  racist 
Judge,"  Seale  replied. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  an  additional  4  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hearing  none,  it 
IS  .^o  ordered. 


RISING    TEXTILE    IMPORTS    FROM 
JAPAN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Next  week  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan  will  visit  in 
Washington  for  3  days  of  meetings  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
problems  of  mutual  interest  between  the 
two  countries. 

Wo  welcoine  the  Prime  Minister  to  this 
country  and  hope  his  stay  will  be  a  pleas- 
ant and  meaningful  one.  He  comes  when 
i-elatioiis  between  Japan  and  this  country 
are  relatively  stable. 

For  over  10  years  textile  producing 
States,  such  as  my  State.  South  Caro- 
lina, have  been  viewing  with  alarm  the 
steady  i-ise  in  imports  of  cotton,  wool, 
and  manmade  fiber  products,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are  coming  from  Japan. 

In  1969  these  imports  reached  a  high 
of  3.7  billion  yards,  an  increase  of  400 
million  yards  over  1968  and  a  consider- 
able increase  above  the  1.5  billion  yards 
coming  Into  the  United  States  in  1964, 

Over  the  last  8  yeais  imports  of  man- 
mades   have    doubled    roughly    every    2 


yeai.s    In  1969,  these  imports  will  consti- 
mte  half  of  our  total  imports. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  the  import  flow  in  textiles  has  bv- 
come  a  flood,  if  not  a  tidal  wave.  Even 
more  alarminu  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
lost  33,000  jobs  in  textiles  and  appanl 
since  January  of  this  year.  Total  textile 
and  apparel  employment,  which  fell 
below  2.4  million  workers  in  August  for 
the  first  time  in  15  months,  continued  to 
decline  in  September. 

No  government  can  iijnore  such  an 
alarming  trend.  President  Nixon  made 
plans  to  solve  this  problem  even  before 
his  inauguration,  and  he  and  his  adniin- 
istiation  have  given  it  high  priority  since 
that  time.  Commeice  Secretary  Maurice 
Stans  has  visited  abroad  in  an  cfTort  to 
obtain  voluntary  quotas  which  would 
insure  orderly  progress  of  the  textile 
interests  of  all  concerned.  Tlie  problem 
has  been  a  generally  uncooperative  atti- 
tude by  the  Japanese  Government 
Ample  time  has  expired  to  correct  this 
Situation.  If  our  friends  in  Japan  con- 
tinue to  keep  their  heads  iii  the  sand, 
then  the  Congress  should  take  forth- 
right action  to  insure  the  survival  of  our 
textile  industry.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
Congress  would  not  hesitate  to  act. 

Another  point  worthy  of  note  Ls  the 
fact  that  our  textile  Industry  is  essential 
to  the  military  security  of  our  country. 
The  textile  industry  was  described  by 
the  World  War  II  Army  Quartermaster 
General  as  .second  only  to  steel  In  essen- 
tiality. In  1959  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  made  the  following 
statement  to  the  Senate  Textile  Sub- 
committee: 

The  OCDM  regards  the  textile  industry  as 
an  essential  industry  and  considers  it  an 
essential  part  of  the  nations  mobllizatKjn 
base. 

At  the  i^resent  time  the  textile  industry 
IS  supplying  an  average  of  200  yards  of 
cloth  for  every  man  and  woman  in  uni- 
form. In  all.  some  10,000  textile  items 
from  .socks  to  bulletproof  vests  are  used 
by  our  servicemen. 

In  a  speech  last  October.  Stanley  Neh- 
mer.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, revealed  some  interesting  facts. 
He  stated: 

The  United  Kingdom  sets  quotas  on  vari- 
ous wool  and  man-made  fiber  products  from 
Japan  Italy  restricts  Imports  of  various  wool 
and  man-made  fiber  products  from  Japan. 
France  has  similar  restrictions  on  Japanese 
imports,  but  restricts  imports  from  Hong 
Kong  as  well.  West  Germany  has  restrictions 
against  Jap;in.  Hong  Kong.  India  and  Pakis- 
tan Austria  has  restrictions  on  Japanese 
textiles  but  also  has  an  "antl-dumping  and 
market  disruption  law  "  which  permits  auto- 
matic action  when  prices  of  specified  textiles 
are  considered  too  low.  The  Benelux  coun- 
tries have  a  bilateral  agreement  setting 
quotas  on  Japanese  textiles  and  apparel, 
while  the  Japanese-Canadian  agreement  im- 
poses ciuotas  on  some  synthetics.  Canada 
has  siinil.tr  agreements  with  Korea  and  Hong 
Kong.  Denmark  uses  licenses  to  regulate  tex- 
tile Imports  from  Japan.  Korea  and  Taiwan. 
Swilzerhmd  employs  a  '  prioe  certificate  sys- 
tem" lor  textile  imports  under  which  textile 
imports  are  kept  out  if  prices  are  too  low. 
Tins  is  administered  through  a  system  of 
import  licenses  for  all  textiles  at  the  fabric 
stage  and  beyond,  regardless  of  origin.  How- 
ever, the  lic«n.ses  hiive  been  granted  auto- 
nKilically  t«  high-cost  countries   Norway  and 
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c^vveden  have  restrictions  on  imports  from 
fevtral  Asian  countries.  Even  Japan  ha«  a 
ZlTl  quota  on  imports  of  woven  woolen 
!>brfcs   under  which  Japan  set*  quoUos  for 

I  ranee.  Italy  and  the  US. 

Mr   President,  these  facts  amply  illus- 

II  ite  the  dilemma  with  which  this  coun- 
,.-v  is  faced.  It  is  my  hope  this  adminis- 
tration can  leach  a  negotiated  solutiori, 
but  if  our  friends  abroad  think  we  lack 
ttic  determination  to  pass  a  unilateral 
arrangement  in  the  Congress  then  they 
ue  sadlv  mistaken.  Hopefully,  such  a 
-olution  will  not  be  necessary,  but  let  it 
be  understood  we  stand  ready  to  act  if 
I  he  present  deadlock  is  not  soon  broken. 
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qa,LT— GIANT    STEP    IN   THE   LONG 
^ '       JOURNEY  TOWARD  PEACE 


Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
November  17.  1969.  the  day  set  for 
preliminary  discussions  at  Helsinki  Fin- 
land, on  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
commonly  referred  to  a^  SALT  could 
mark  a  historic  turning  point  in  historj . 
Since  the  fli'st  atomic  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded in  August  1945.  mankind  has  lived 
precariously  under  ^^hat  the  late  great 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  described  as 
•  a  nuclear  sword  of  Damocles. 

In  urging  Senate  ratification  of  the 
Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  quoting  an  ancient  Chi- 
nese proverb  said.  "A  journey  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  must  begin  with  a  sing  e 
step  •■  Since  then  additional  meaningful 
steps  have  been  taken  toward  Pennanent 
Deace— the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  and  the  treaty  banning  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  outer  space.  Now. 
with  the  SALT  negotiations,  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  it.self  for  a  giant  step 
forward  on  that  long  journey  toward 
i)ermaneiit  peace. 

The  armaments  race  between  the  ma- 
jor powers  continues  unabated.  The  in- 
sane nuclear  arms  and  fissile  race  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  So\iet 
union  has  brought  all  mankind  nearer 
the  possibility  of  toUl  destruction.  Many 
of   these   armaments   systems   are   ob- 
solete before  they   even  reach  comple- 
tion. The  emphasis  may  change  from 
bombs  to  missiles,  from  missiles  to  anti- 
missile missiles,  but  the  armaments  race 
continues.  Hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
and  rubles  are  wasted  on  the  seemingly 
insatiable  demands  of  militarists  of  both 
nations  for  more  and  more  weapons. 

After  vears  of  this  dangerous  rivalry, 
neither  our  Nation  nor  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  any  more  secure  than  it  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  decade.  Every  effort  to 
develop  and  stockpile  new  superweapons 
has  only  resulted  in  a  simUar  action  by 
the  other  side.  After  each  nation  has  de- 
veloped a  new  one.  the  race  starts  aU 
over  again  to  produce  new,  more  expen- 
se and  more  sophisticated  weapons. 

Despite  assurances  to  the  lesser  pow- 
.1-3  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  used  the  15  months  since 
the  signing  of  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty  not  to  curb  the  armaments 
race  but  to  proceed  with  the  testing  of 
new  weapons  systems.  ,  ,  •  ^i 

The  first  order  of  business  at  Helsiniu 
must  be  to  seek  a  mutual  moratorium 
on  all  testing.  Then,  efforts  may  proceed 


toward  more  comprehensive  arms  agiee- 
ment  that  can  only  be  arrived  at  aftei 
vears  of  difficult  and  Painstaking  nego- 
tiations, senators  will  recaU  that  it  took 
vears  of  such  tedious  and  often  discoui- 
"aging  negotiations  to  arrive  at  the  Liin- 
itcd  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  none 
of  the  superweapons  be  excluded  froin 
the  discus.sions-the  ABM,  the  multiple 
independently   targetable   'ee^tiy   vehi- 
cles, commonly  referred  to  as  MIRV  s 
and  others.  The  continuing  development 
bv    the    Soviet    Union    and    the    United 
States   of   the   testing   and   deployirient 
of  MIRV  svstems  and  luithcr  deploy- 
ment of  ABM  systems  must  be  halted. 
MIRV  is  the  major  factor  that  couio 
cause  a  tragic  spiral  in  the  arms  race 
and  preclude  for  many  years  the  oppoi- 
tunilv   for  meaningful  arms  limitation 
ncgoiialions.  Unless  MIRV  flight  tesimo 
s  halted  soon,  we  may  reach  the  poir^t 
of  no  return  toward  being  able  to  halt 
the  mad  momentum  of  the  anns  race. 
We  may  never  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunitv  to  do  so.  Administration  leaders 
and   leaders   in   the  Kremlin   both   ap- 
pear willing  to  negotiate  seriously.  More 
important,   it   appears   that   both   sides 
can    negotiate    from   a   Positicm   of   ap- 
proximate nuclear  equality.  The  fact  is 
ihat  there  is  no  such  thing  as  nuc  ear 
superiority  when  each  side  has  it  with- 
in its  capability  to  totally  destroy  the 

cX  hpr 

The  President's  decision  to  enter  into 
SALT  negotiations  is.  without  a  doubt. 
his  most  significant  act  since  assuming 
office.  These  negotiations  are  only  the 
beginning  We  harbor  no  false  hopes  that 
firm  agreements  will  be  arrived  at  in  a 
week,  a  month,  or  even  a  year.  The  ne- 
gotiations will  be  long,  arduous,  and  frus- 
trating. However,  the  outcome  will  de- 
termine whether  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  wUl  be  forced  to  con- 
tinue to  expend  vast  amounts  of  their  re- 
sources and  energy  on  nuclear  weapons; 
whether  mankind  will  be  confronted  with 
the  bleak  prospect  of  nuclear  weapons 
proliferation;  whether  the  horrible  un- 
certamty  of  a  horrible  nuclear  war  win 
continue  to  hover  over  mankind;   and 
possibly  whether  civilization  as  we  know 
It  will  live  or  die. 

Mr  President.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  along  with  41  of  my  colleagues  of 
the  resolution  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke),  calling  for  a  halt  m 
the  testing  of  all  multiple-warhead  mis- 
siles by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  oi 
expressing  the  good  faith  of  our  Nauoii 
in  the  SALT  negoUations  than  by  prompt 
approval  by  the  Senate  of  that  resolu- 

tion.  .v,«f  u 

Mr  President,  in  announcmg  that  if 
would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection 
in  1970  I  stated  "the  most  Important 
vote  of  my  senatorial  career  to  date  was 
cast  in  support  of  the  Umited  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty."  In  14  months  I  shau 
retire  from  the  Senate.  It  is  my  hope 
that  before  those  14  months  have  ended, 
I  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  cast  an 
even  more  important  vote— a  vote  for  a 
meaningful  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Treaty. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time   and.   by   unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  lollow.s: 

Bv  Mr   CASE:  „    .>,    c 

^    ,3138    A   hill   lor   the   relief  of   Ruth   E. 

calve,  t    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr    MOND.\LE: 

s    3139    A   bill   lor  the   relief   of  Grant   J 

Me. n't    .';nd    Mary   Merrltt    Berpson;    to   the 

Corm-.ltTee  on  Interior  and  Insular  ARair.. 


ADDIIIOKAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  B:1  L 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  PiCMdcnt,  I  asic 
unanimous  con.sent  that,  at  its  i-.exl 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  fiom 
Pennsvlvania  'Mr.  Gcott'  be  added  ^s 
a  cosponsor  oi  S.  '2168,  the  imnK  quota 

^''tIic  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it !.«  fo  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR^  J^ 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  19  lO— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2  ■;  8 

Mr     PERCY     Mr.    President,    today 
there'    are     approximately     20     million 
Americans  aged  65  or  over  in  this  coun- 
try  Of  these  Americans,  3.2  million  are 
restricted  m  their    movements  or  con- 
fined to  bed;  3  million  are  classified  as 
illiterate  or   functionaUy   iUiterate;    4.4 
million  live  alone,  many  divorced  from 
community  life:  and  1.2  mUlion  are  con- 
fined to  hospitals  or  other  institutions. 
These  people  need  more  than  a  social 
security  or  welfare  check  to  make  their 
lives  meaningful  or  comfortable,  Tliej 
need  programs  designed  to  meet  their 
specific  needs  and  lo  help  them  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  their  com- 
munities despite  their  advanced  years^ 
Title  in  of   the  Older  Americans  Act 
provides  them  with  these  programs  by 
allocating  money  for  training,  plannmg. 
and  service  projects  for  the  elderly. 

With  the  help  of  title  in  funds,  com- 
munities can  establish  home  health 
transportation,  reassurance,  persoiial 
counseling,  and  job  trainmg  services  for 
their  elderly  residents.  In  addition,  they 
can  devlop  hot  meal,  recreation,  and 
leisure  time  programs,  many  of  which 
depend  upon  the  assistance  of  the  sen- 
ior citizens  themselves  to  operate. 

There  are  currently  4  million  older 
Americans  residing  in  areas  covered  by 
local  planning  programs  of  title  III. 
Last  vear.  nearly  600.000  of  these  people 
participated  in  the  1.100  projects  fi- 
nanced by  title  HI  funds. 

In  Illinois  alone.  18.000  older  Ameri- 
cans were  assisted  through  38  pUot  pro.i- 
ects  ranging  from  senior  centers  for  rec- 
reation to  homemaker.  health  assistance, 
adult  education,  transportation  arid  re- 
ferral services.  In  addition.  192  elderly 
men  and  women  who  might  not  other- 
wise participate  in  commumty  activities 
were  trained  to  help  operate  the^  proj- 
ects They  worked  along  side  of  754  older 
volunteers  who  gained  a  sense  of  sigmf^- 
cance  and  recognition  that  elderly  people 
desire  but  too  often  do  not  achieve. 
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While  the  progress  belns  made  by  title 
ni  progrsuns  In  Illinois  and  across  the 
Unltei  States  is  encouraging,  there  is 
still  much  more  to  be  done.  Less  than 
2  percent  of  the  elderly  in  the  State  and 
In  the  Nation  are  being  served  by  these 
activities.  And  they  will  not  be  served 
unless  he  piograms  multiply  and  receive 
adequate  funding. 

I  am  today  submitting  an  amendment 
to  the  Labor.  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriations  bill  that  will  in- 
crease the  funds  for  title  III.  This  legis- 
lation will  provide  for  the  appropriation 
of  $20  million,  the  full  authorization,  for 
that  title,  rather  than  the  $9  million 
recommended  in  the  revised  budget. 

The  additional  funds  provided  by  this 
amendment  will  make  a  significant  im- 
pact in  every  State.  For  Illinois,  they 
will  make  the  difference  between  a  $700.- 
000  grant — a  slight  increase  from  the 
$613,000  approved  last  year— or  a  $318.- 
087  grant  for  title  III  programs  repre- 
senting almost  a  50-perccnt  decrease 
from  the  previous  year.  They  will  thus 
contribute  to  the  expansion  rather  than 
the  reduction  of  many  worthwhile  proj- 
ects. There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  in 
a  ricii-America  of  the  1970's  we  cannot 
-provide  better  for  poor  senior  citizens  in 
great  need  of  help. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  every 
State,  and  the  elderly  of  every  State,  will 
derive  great  benefit  from  an  increased 
level  of  funding  for  title  III  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  I  urge,  therefore,  that 
this  amendment  be  adopted  when  it  is 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  tNo.  278 1  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 
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MENTS 
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INCREASED    .\l'THORIZATlONS    FOR    VITAL 

EDUCATION    fRoCRAMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  a  series 
of  amendments  to  S.  2218.  which  I  pro- 
posed during  the  executive  sessions  held 
this  week  by  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee on  bills  to  extend  and  improve  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  The  amendments  I  am  submitting 
today  complement  an  amendment  I  of- 
fered last  week  to  establish  a  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  School  Finance. 

COM.MISSION   ON   SCHOOL    FINANCE 

That  amendnient.  which  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  e.xecutive  session  of  the 
full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  commit- 
tee, would  amend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  by  establish- 
ing a  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
School  Finance  to  study  and  make  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  severe  fi- 
nancial crises  faced  by  school  districts 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  would  focus 
attention  on  the  tremendous  educational 
burdens  faced,  by  rapidly  growing  com- 
munities, on  the  serious  inequities  within 


and  among  States  of  this  Nation  with 
respect  to  the  quality  of  education  offered 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
on  the  appropriate  structure  for  local- 
State-Federal  partnerships  in  financing 
education. 

This  Commission  would  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  problems  of  school 
construction  assistance — problems  that 
are  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  fast 
growing  suburban  and  isolated  rural 
school  districts  in  my  own  State  of  Min- 
nesota. The  suburban  school  district  of 
Anoka-Hennepm.  for  example,  faces 
annual  enrollment  increases  of  almost 
10  percent.  It  is  dependent  upon  a  rela- 
tively limited  tax  base.  The  average  age 
in  this  community  is  14.  Its  public  school 
enrollment  has  tripled  in  the  past  10 
years.  As  a  result,  the  residents  of  this 
district  have  found  their  taxes  increas- 
ing by  as  much  as  30  percent  in  a  single 
year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Aitkin  .school 
district,  located  in  a  rural  area,  faces 
financial  problems  typical  of  many  com- 
munities. With  much  of  its  land  either 
unproductive  or  owned  by  the  State  and. 
therefore  tax  forfeited,  the  district  has 
been  forced  to  increase  the  school  taxes 
at  a  rate  approaching  40  percent  in  a 
single  year. 

The  tremendous  financial  burden 
placed  on  educational  agencies  trying  to 
provide  quality  education  in  situations 
such  as  these  requires  serious  considera- 
tion by  talented  individuals  represent- 
ing all  aspects  of  the  educational  process. 
The  amendment  I  offered  last  week  would 
establish  a  qualified  Commission  to  do 
this  task,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
be  adopted  by  the  committee. 

AITHORIZATION    INCREA.SES 

The  amendments  I  am  submitting  to- 
day were  adopted  yesterday  by  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee.  If  they  are  retained 
by  the  full  committee,  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senate-House  conference,  they  will 
make  increased  funds  available  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  through- 
out the  Nation.  They  recognize  the  need 
to  maintain  and  increase  the  Federal 
Government's  commitment  to  quality  ed- 
ucation. They  are  designed  to  insure  that 
inflation  and  increased  enrollments  do 
not  dilute  that  commitment. 

These  amendments  will  provide  that 
the  authorizations  for  elementary  and 
secondary  educational  programs,  and 
several  of  the  vocational  education  pro- 
grams being  considered  in  this  bill,  are 
increased  annually  to  the  levels  con- 
sistent with,  and  in  some  cases  superior 
to,  our  existing  commitments.  They  are 
based  on  an  understanding  that  educa- 
tion must  rank  as  a  high  priority  item 
on  the  post-Vietnam  national  agenda. 
They  are  grounded  in  the  belief  that  as 
our  Nation  struggles  to  reorder  its  pri- 
orities, the  education  of  our  children 
must  receive  greater  attention  and  sup- 
port. Finally,  they  were  offered  with  the 
feeling  that  as  the  Congress  is  now  be- 
ginning to  apppropriate  for  education  at 
a  level  approaching  full  funding,  it  would 
be  a  tragic  mistake  to  cripple  future 
funding  of  education  programs  by  leav- 
ing existing  authorization  levels  as  in- 
flexible ceilings. 

The  remainder  of  my  statement  will  be 


devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  specific  au- 
thorization amendments  I  have  offered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  amendments  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlic 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with 
out  objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  See  exhibit  1.  > 

PROGRAMS    FOR    THK    DISADVANTAGED 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  was  designed 
to  make  our  educational  programs  nioic 
responsive  to  the  special  needs  of  chil- 
dren from  poor  families.  It  is  estimated 
that  9  million  disadvantaged  children 
benefit  from  this  program  each  year 
Since  its  inception,  over  S4  billion  has 
been  appropriated  under  title  I. 

While  a  recent  report  issued  by  the 
Wasliington  research  pro.)cct  and  the 
NAACP  legal  defense  and  educational 
fund  has  criticized  certain  a.spects  of  the 
administration  of  this  program — point- 
ing out  many  severe  administrative  dil- 
ficulties  which  must  be  corrected,  and 
which  other  provisions  in  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Education  Subcommittee 
are  designed  to  correct — few  people  have 
contested  the  validity  of  the  purpose  ami 
goal  of  title  I.  The  unmet  needs  whuli 
disadvantaged  children  face  throughout 
our  educational  process  are  overwhelm- 
ing. The  pui-po-se  of  this  program  is 
eminently  sound.  In  my  judgment,  the 
authorization  and  appropriations  for  the 
title  I  program  must  be  increased  sub- 
stantially. 

The  amendment  to  title  I  which  I  in- 
troduced yesterday  .seeks  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged students  in  two  very  important  re- 
spects. First,  it  increa.ses  the  authoriza- 
tion for  title  I  from  an  anticipated  $3.6 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1971  to  an  estimated 
$4.7  biJlion  in  that  year.  It  accomplishe.^ 
this  increase  by  chajiging  the  title  I 
formula  .so  that  the  authorization  is 
based  on  the  number  of  children  from 
families  with  incomes  under  $4,000. 
rather  than  on  the  niunber  of  children 
from  families  with  incomes  under  $3,000 
as  existing  legislation  provides. 

This  increase  is  necessary  to  improve 
and  strengthen  our  ability  to  provide 
educational  assistance  to  disadvantaged 
children.  As  Mrs.  Charles  Hymes.  former 
member  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Board  of  Education,  stated  in 
her  testimony  this  year  before  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee: 

Even  if  all  the  funds  .iiithorized  and  .ip- 
propriated  were  available,  it  (the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  (  would 
not  meet  the  needs  of  education  today 

This  comment  is  particularly  relevant 
to  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  Pres- 
ent authorizations  do  not  provide  funds 
for  millions  of  poor  children.  Govern- 
ment statistics,  for  example,  Indicate 
that  the  poverty  line  for  a  family  of  four 
is  now  above  $3,500  a  year,  and  that 
larger  families  with  incomes  as  high  as 
$4,000  are  living  in  poverty.  If  title  I  is 
expected  to  provide  assistance  to  dis- 
advantaged children,  I  believe  It  Is  essen- 
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tial  that  this  bill  extending  the  program 
for  another  4  years  include  an  amend- 
ment raising  the  family  Income  eliglbUlty 
criteria  for  title  I  from  $3,000  to  $4,000. 
A  change  in  the  formula  along  the  lines 
of  my  amendment  will  increase  author- 
izations for  title  I  assistance  for  the 
State  of  Minnesota  In  fiscal  year  1971 
from  an  estimated  $61  million  to  an  esti- 
mated $84  million. 

This  amendment  will  also  strengthen 
existing  assurances  that.  If  the  program 
is  not  fully  funded,  money  would  be  allo- 
cated first  to  help  the  most  deprived 
chUdren.  Presently,  the  legislation  re- 
quires that  money  be  first  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  from 
famUies  with  Incomes  under  $2,000.  How- 
ever If  sufficient  funds  are  appropriated 
to  reach  more  than  these  children,  then 
the  entire  allocation  is  based  on  the 
number  of  chUdren  from  families  with 


Incomes-  under  $3,000.  In  other  words,  a 
drastic  change  in  allocations  among  dis- 
tricts and  among  States  will  occur  as 
soon  as  there  Is  $1  more  appropriated 
than  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments under  this  title  for  children  from 
famUles  under  $2,000. 

My  amendment  will  prevent  such  a 
drastic  and  sudden  shift  from  occurring. 
It  will  provide  that,  no  matter  how  much 
monev  Is  appropriated.  It  will  be  aUo- 
ca ted"  first  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
children  from  families  with  incomes  im- 
der  $2,000.  with  any  excess  then  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  children  from  families 
with  incomes  between  $2,000  and  $3,000. 
Similarlv.  if  sufBclent  funds  were  avail- 
able to  meet  the  needs  of  all  children 
froi  1  families  with  incomes  under  $2,000. 
and  all  children  from  families  with  in- 
comes imder  $3,000.  then  any  excess 
would  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the 


nimiber  of  children  from  families  with 
Incomes  between  $3,000  and  $4,000. 

This  portion  of  the  amendment  will 
maintain  the  program's  focus  on  the  most 
severely  disadvantaged  children.  It  will 
assure  that  children  from  school  districts 
currently  receiving  assistance  will  not 
suffer  large  reductions  imder  their  title 
I  assistance  as  a  result  of  increased  ap- 
propriations. It  will  help  prevent  the  di- 
version of  funds  from  the  most  desper- 
ately needy  children. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  provided  a 
table  estimating  the  authorizations  by 
State  for  fiscal  year  1971  under  both  cur- 
rent formula  and  the  formula  proposed 
In  my  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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I.IBRARy    ASSIST.^NCE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  oni^ 
of  the  most  effective  programs  funded 
under  the  Elementaiy  and  Secondaiy 
Education  Act  has  been  title  II. 
which  makes  fimds  available  to  public 
and  private  schools  for  the  purchase  ol 
library  and  audio-visual  materials.  This 
urogram  has  been  a  popular  ESEA  pro- 
gram because  of  its  visible  and  direct 
effect  on  the  schools.  In  modern  .'schools, 
the  instructional  materials  center  has 
become  a  focal  point  upon  which  the  edu- 
cational program  is  based.  Title  II  has 
enabled  schools  across  the  Nation  to 
make  dramatic  advances  in  the  quality 

nd  quantity  of  instructional  materials 
available  to  their  students  and  teachers. 
My  amendment  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Education  Subcommittee  yesterday, 
lirovides  that  the  authorization  for  title 
II  be  increased  from  Its  basic  1970  level 
of  $200  million— plus  its  3  percent  set 
aside — to  $225  million  in  fiscal  1971  with 
S25  million  annual  Increments  through 

1974  In  \iew  of  potential  cost  increases. 


these  authorization  levels  will  maintain 
the  Federal  commitment  at  its  present 
level  and  maintain  a  modest,  yet  impor- 
tant, goal  for  our  efforts  to  obtain  full 
funding  for  these  vital  programs. 

INNOVATIVE     AND     EXEMPLARY     PROGRAMS 

Title  ni  has  sparked  major  educa- 
tional Innovations  in  thousands  of  school 
districts  since  its  inception  In  1965.  At  a 
time  when  o'lr  educational  system  is  fac- 
ing unprecedented  demands  for  change 
and  renewal,  title  III— PACE— is  one  of 
the  major  sources  of  financial  support 
available  to  the  imaginative  educator. 

The  1968  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visoiY  Council  on  Supplementary  Cen- 
ters and  Services  stated: 

vie  believe  that  this  title  is  in  a  unique- 
position  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  ior  the  in- 
novative ferment  that  is  becoming  known 
as  the  ■permanent  revolution  in  eciucation. 
giving  direction  and  purpose  to  it  In  this 
role,  the  value  of  PACE  can  extend  far  i>e- 
yona  its  Umated  appropriations. 

I  recommend  authorization  levels 
which  will  permit  tis  to  maintain  the  in- 


novative thrust  and  objective  of  title  III 
which  has  done  so  much  to  improve  the 
qualitv  of  education  in  the  schools  ol 
Minnesota  and  the  Nation.  The  amend- 
ment I  proposed — and  which  was 
adopted— increases  the  basic  1970  title 
III  authorization  of  $550  million— plus 
the  3  percent  set  aside— to  $600  million 
for  1971.  S650  million  for  1972.  S700  mil- 
lion for  1973.  and  S750  million  for  1974 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  inflation  and  in- 
creasing enrollment  dilute  our  commit- 
ment to  encouraging  innovation  and  ex- 
perimentation in  our  schools.  Tlie  mode.^t 
authorization  Increr^ses  m  this  amend- 
ment are  designed  to  preserve  these  very 
V  ovthy  objectives. 

KTFFNt.TIiFNINC.   ~1ATI.  Df.rARTMl:.NT6 

ny  iDrc.Mio> 
The  !0ie  ot  the  stales  in  imiJiovin- 
t-ducaiion  is  becoming  increasinuiy  criti- 
cal. Local  communities  are  looking  to 
state  governments  for  financial  support 
and  proposals  are  being  made  for  shift- 
ing more  di.scretion  and  responsibility  to 
the  state  level  lor  administering  federal - 
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ly  funded  programs.  In  this  context,  It 
becomes  Increasingly  important  to  pro- 
vide adequate  resources  to  state  Depart- 
ments of  Education. 

Title  V  of  ESEA  has  been  providing 
needed  assistance  in  this  area.  In  1968. 
alone,  title  V  funds  enabled  state  depart- 
ments of  education  to  add  one  thousand 
staff  members  to  broaden  tlielr  consulta- 
tive services  to  local  districts  and  their 
departmental  management  capabilities. 

The  President's  Task  Force  Report  on 
Education  stated : 

The  third  (question)  l.s  whether  the  fund- 
ing for  Title  V,  under  which  grants  are  made 
to  strengthen  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion, should  not  be  substantially  lncrea.sed. 
We  believe  It  should,  because  we  regard  an 
Improvement  In  the  capacity  of  state  gov- 
ernments to  handle  their  responsibilities  in 
education  ajs  being  of  absolutely  critical 
Importance. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  this 
viewpoint,  and  the  amendment  I  pro- 
posed provides  that  the  1970  title  V  au- 
thorization of  $80  million  be  increased 
to  $90  million  in  fiscal  year  1971,  $100 
million  in  fiscal  year  1972,  $110  million 
in  fiscal  year  1973,  and  $120  million  in 
fiscal  year  1974.  The  Education  Subcom- 
mittee--accepted  the  amendment  in  its 
action  during  yesterday's  executive  ses- 
sion. 

I  have  also  cosponsored  an  amendment 
introduced  by  Senator  Javits  extending 
the  title  V  coaicept  to  provide  Federal 
grants  to  strengthen  local  educational 
agencies  as  they  attempt  to  improve 
their  capacity  for  revitalization  and 
sound  planning. 

EDUCATION     OF     THE     HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  President,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered be  amended  to  include  signifi- 
cantly increased  authorizations  for  pro- 
grams providing  education  for  the  han- 
dicapped. The  barriers  which  confront 
the  handicapped  child  as  he  enters  and 
seeks  to  benefljt  from  our  educational 
system  are  immense.  His  special  needs 
demand  special  attention.  Our  attempts 
to  provide  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity will  oontinue  to  be  thwarted 
until  we  make  a  full  commitment  to 
providing  necessary  .services  to  the 
handicapped. 

Tlie  outstanding  leadership  which  Sen- 
ators Yarborodgh,  Pell,  and  Prouty 
have  given  to  the  cause  of  education  of 
the  handicapped  over  the  years  has  pro- 
vided an  important  framework  for  prog- 
ress, yet  tremendous  unmet  needs  still 
remain.  There  are,  for  example,  nearly 
6  million  handicapped  children  in  our 
country  and  only  40  percent  of  them 
receive  special  educational  services. 

We  must  build  on  the  framework  that 
exists  and  declare  as  a  national  commit- 
ment the  provision  of  a  full  educational 
opportunity  for  every  handicapped  child 
in  America. 

I  strongly  supported  amendments 
offered  by  Senator  Yarborough,  and 
adopted  by  the  Education  Subcommittee, 
which  will  provide  substantially  in- 
creased authorizations  for  various  pro- 
grams serving  the  handicapped. 

I  look  forward  to  supporting  these 
necessai-y  amendments  on  the  fioor  of 


the  Senate,  and  then  fighting  to  obtain 
full  and  adequate  funding  for  them. 

BILINGUAL    EDUCATION 

On  January  2,  19M.  the  Congress 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Elemen- 
tarj'  and  Secondary  Education  Act  to 
provide  special  bilingual  programs  for 
schoolchildren  with  limited  English- 
speaking  ability.  TTils  significant  amend- 
ment—title VII  of  ESEA— was  due  in 
large  part  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
Honorable  Ralph  .Yarborough.  who 
brought  public  attention  to  our  Nation's 
insensitive  approach  to  the  education  of 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  through 
hearings  of  his  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Biliiv-iual  Education. 

Senator  Yarborough's  subcommittee 
revealed  to  us,  for  example,  that:  In  the 
five-State  Southwest  area  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  Cali- 
fornia, at  least  1.75  million  Mexican- 
American  schoolchildren  experience 
academic  failure  in  school  because  of 
linguistic,  cultural  and  psychological 
handicaps;  the  average  number  of  school 
years  completed  by  the  Mexican  Amer- 
ican in  the  Southwest  is  7.1  years,  as 
compared  to  9  years  for  the  Negro  and 
12.1  years  for  the  "Anglo";  50  percent 
of  Spanish-speaking  students  in  Cali- 
fornia drop  out  by  the  eighth  grade;  the 
language  barrier  is  largely  responsible 
for  keeping  six  to  .^even  million  Spanish- 
speaking  citizens  from  climbing  the  eco- 
nomic ladder;  and,  almost  two  million 
children — Mexican- Americans.  Indians, 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  others — drop  out  of 
school  because  of  language  difficulties. 
More  than  a  million  others  who  could  use 
language  assistance  manage  to  get 
through  school,  but  only  under  a  seri- 
ous handicap. 

While  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Labor  Subcommittee  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Indian  Education  Sub- 
committee I  have  seen  firsthand  how 
Mexican  American  and  American  In- 
dians are  educated  in  our  Nation. 

Many  of  these  children  enter  school 
with  the  ability  to  speak  only  their  na- 
tive language.  A  1967  study  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  found  that  more 
than  half  of  all  Indian  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  18  speak  in  their  na- 
tive tongue.  The  Smithsonian  Institution 
reports  there  are  nearly  300  recognizably 
separate  American  Indian  languages  and 
dialects  existent  today,  and  that  65  of 
these  languages  are  spoken  by  more  than 
1,000  persons. 

In  most  instances,  the  non-Engli.sh 
child  is  thrown  into  a  classroom  in  which 
the  teacher  speaks  and  understands  only 
English. 

The  teacher  has  little,  if  any,  knowl- 
edge about  the  students  Ian  ruage  or  cul- 
ture. The  textbooks  are  all  In  English, 
and  often  deal  with  ideas  and  concepts 
foreign  to  the  student's  native  culture.  I 
was  shocked,  for  example,  to  find  in 
Alaska  that  natives  are  taught  to  read 
with  the  "Dick  and  Jane  "  reading  series, 
which  describes  a  world  of  automobiles, 
cows,  farms,  and  grass — a  world  totally 
unknowTi  to  the  Alaskan  native.  In  many 
schools,  Alaskans  and  Indians  are  for- 
bidden  to  use  their  native  languages. 


They  are  actually  taught  that  the  lan- 
guage used  by  their  parents  is  undesira- 
ble and  inferior. 

Education  experts  tell  us  that  lan- 
guage is  the  most  important  manifesta- 
tion of  the  human  personality.  The  con- 
sequences, therefore,  when  the  school  re- 
jects a  child's  native  tongue  are  grave. 
Tlie  child's  concept  of  his  parents.  hi< 
home,  his  way  of  life,  and  himself,  is  ad- 
versely affected.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion's Coleman  Report  entitled  "Equa'.- 
ity  of  Educational  Opportunity"  bore 
this  out  with  its  findings  that  Indian 
children,  more  than  any  other  group.  l:r- 
lieve  themselves  to  be  below  average  in 
intelligence,  and  that  Indian  childrui  i  i 
tlie  12th  grade  have  the  poorest  s^lf- 
concept  of  all  minority  groups  tested. 

Dr.  Bruce  Gaarder,  formerly  chief  of 
the  US.  Office  of  Education's  modem 
foreign  language  .section,  and  an  expert 
in  bilingual  education,  described  the  sit- 
uation this  way: 

The  official  language  policy  has  kept  the 
Indl.ins  In  the  primitive  status  of  non-Utir- 
ate  peoples,  and  the  constant  effort  to  elimi- 
nate the  differences,  forcing  each  child,  m 
greater  or  les-ser  degree,  to  choose  between 
his  own  people  and  the  outside  world,  is 
nothing  less  than  attempted  a.s.slmllatlon  by 
alienation.  The  language  and  alienation  pol- 
icies together  have  effectively  prevented  the 
form.itlon  of  an  Indian  intelligentsia  and 
have  systematically  cut  away  from  the  tribes 
most  of  their  potential  leaders.  The  overall 
result  has  tended  to  keep  the  Indians  in  .i 
condition  of  unleavened  peasantry. 

It  becomes  our  task,  therefore,  to  build 
upon  the  cultural  strengths  a  child  brings 
into  the  cIa.ssroom.  to  cultivate  in  that 
child  a  pride  in  his  ancestry  and  to  re- 
inforce, not  destroy,  the  language  he  na- 
tively ."^peaks.  We  must  give  that  child 
the  sense  of  personal  identification  so 
essential  to  his  social  maturation,  so  es- 
sential to  his  growth  in  learning. 

Educators  tell  us  that  a  bilingual  ap- 
proach to  education,  an  approach  in 
v.hich  the  indigenous  native  tongue  is 
used  as  a  teaching  medium  to  assure  ac- 
quisition and  mastery  of  the  content  of 
the  curriculum  while  English  is  still  being 
mastered  as  a  vehicle  of  instruction,  is 
tlie  way  to  accomplish  oiu-  task.  Tliis  ap- 
proach means  the  curriculum  must  re- 
flect the  student's  cultural  background, 
and  that  teachers  must  be  trained  in  bi- 
lingual education  and  sensitive  to  the  dif- 
ferences between  cultures.  I  saw  for  my- 
.self  the  effectiveness  of  a  bilingual  pro- 
gram at  the  Rough  Rock  Demostration 
School  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  and 
am  convinced  of  its  value.  At  Rough 
Rock,  students  use  bicultural  materials 
prepared  by  the  Navajo  people  them- 
selves. Bilingual  techniques  are  used,  and 
the  students  are  learning  English  rapidly 
while  at  the  same  time  sustaining  pride 
in  their  culture.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
programs  we  need. 

The  bilingual  education  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
•  Mr.  Yarborough  I  sought  to  provide 
such  programs  for  the  more  than  3 
million  schoolchildren  in  this  country 
who  have  limited  capabihties  in  the 
English  language.  But  funding  for  this 
ESEA  title  has  been  so  poor  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  problem  has  barely  been 
scratched. 


In  fiscal  1969.  only  76  title  VII  bUto- 
.nial  education  programs  were  funded. 
\nother  239  program  applications  were 
denied  because  of  lack  of  ^^f  <if,The  Ascal 
1969  appropriation  was  M^f^-S  m^*/«; 
The  Office  of  Education  reports  that  they 
would  have  needed  $41  million  just  to 
till  the  1969  applications. 

The  76  programs  presently  m  opera- 
tion are  serving  26,531  children  That 
means  that  more  than  3  million  childreri 
are  still  falling,  dropping  out  of  school 
and  developing  personality  problems  be- 
cause their  language  is  different  from 
their  teachers  and  because  the  school  is 
unable  to  provide  the  special  bihngual 
programs  necessary  for  them  to  have 
equal  educational  opportunities. 

Massive  increases  are  essential  in  botii 
the  authorization  and  appropriation  of 
title  Vn  ESEA  if  we  are  to  stop  the  de- 
struction  of    our   greatest   natural    re- 
source, the  citizens  of  our  Nation.  We 
can  start  by  doubling  the  fiscal  1971  au- 
thorization for  this  title,  raising  it  from 
its  fiscal  1970  level  of  $40  million  to  $80 
million.  We  must  continue  to  increase 
that  authorizaUon  level  so  that  by  fiscal 
1974  we  are  providing  at  least  $250  mil- 
lion for  these  programs.  I  was  pleased 
to  be  able  to  support  Senator  Yarbor- 
ough's amendment  adopted  by  the  sub- 
committee   yesterday     providing    these 
necessary    authorizations    for    bilingual 
education  programs. 

Considering  the  millions  of  dollars  the 
Government  spends  annually  to  teach 
languages  In  the  Foreign  Service  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  AID,  the  USIA. 
the  CIA.  and  other  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. I  do  not  believe  it  is  asking  too 
much  to  provide  programs  to  help  Ameri- 
can children  who  speak  the  .same  lan- 
"uages  natively— and  who  suffer  severe 
educational  handicaps  becau.se  of  that. 

DROPOUT     PREVTSNTION 

One  of  the  greatest  and  unnecessary 
wastes  of  our  countr>-'s  human  resources 
is  the  tremendous  number  of  Amencan 
vouth  who  drop  out  of  school  each  year. 
Every  year  approximately  one  miiuon 
children  in  this  country  drop  out  of 
school.  Almost  one  quarter  of  the  chil- 
dren who  enter  fifth  grade  leave  school 
before  their  class  reaches  high  .school 
graduation. 

A  recent  amendment,  .sponsored  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr  Murphy)  established  title  VIII  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion -'Vet.  This  title  authorizes  the  re- 
sources, flexibility,  and  commitment  nec- 
essary to  permit  our  educational  insti- 
tutions to  prevent  and  reduce  tliis  tragic 
loss  of  human  potential.  It  offers  the 
schools  in  our  Nation  an  opportunity  to 
provide  the  kinds  ol  .services  which  are 
desperately  needed  to  encourage  youth 
io  stay  in  school. 

Unlortunately.  this  promi:-.int:  piosram 
has  been  severely  hampered  by  limited 
funding.  The  amendment  which  I  offered 
yesterday  and  which  was  adopted  sub- 
stantially increases  authorization  for 
title  Vlli.  raising  existing  authorization 
ceihngs  from  S30  million  to  $70  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1971.  $120  million  in 
fiscal  vear  1972.  S180  million  in  fiscal 
year  1973,  and  $250  million  in  fiscal  year 
1974     Authorization    increases    of    this 


magnitude,  coupled  with  fuller  and  more 
adequate  appropriations,  are  necessary  II 
our  Nation  is  to  fulfill  its  commitment 
to  the  education  of  its  children. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968  signaled  an  important 
change  in  emphasis  for  American  edu- 
cation. In  addition  to  making  job  prepa- 
ration geared  to  the  realities  of  a  chang- 
ing societv  one  of  the  major  goals  of  the 
pubUc  schools,  this  legislation  paid  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  training  ol  persons 
largely  ienored  in  previous  Federal  voca- 
tional education  prog ram.s— the  disad-- 
vantaged  the  handicapped,  the  potential 
dropout,  and  persons  seeking  training 
in  fa.st  growinu  technical  specialities. 

Vocational  educators  were  provided 
\v»ih  f.-^r  greater  flexibihty  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  our  population  with 
new  and  imaginative  approaches.  I  sup- 
ported then  and  continue  to  support  this 
expansion  and  redirection  of  our  voca- 
tional education  effort. 

Amendments  were  adopted  by  the  £-du- 
cation  Subcommittee  extending  for  2 
vears  a  number  of  important  vocational 
education  programs  which  would  have 
expired  in  1970.  I  supported  the  exten- 
sion of  these  programs  and  recommended 
that  their  authorizations  be  Increased  to 
insure  that  the  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion can  be  met. 

My  specific  amendments  for  vocational 
education— which  were  adopted  by  the 
.subcommittee— provide:  First,  that  the 
work-study  program  authorization  be 
increased  from  its  1970  level  of  $35 
million  to  $45  million  in  1971  and  $55  mil- 
lion in  1972:  second,  that  the  special  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged  be  increased 
from  the  1970  authorization  level  of  $40 
million  to  $50  million  in  1970  and  $60 
million  in  1972;  and  third,  that, part  F  of 
the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act  be  increased  from  the  1970  authori- 
zation level  of  $35  million  to  $40  million 
in  1971  and  $45  million  in  1972. 

I  regret  that  the  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  work-study  program 
have  yet  to  be  funded.  The  House  has. 
however  taken  action  in  the  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  to  begin  these  programs 
in  fiscal  1970.  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
insure  that  the  House  action  on  these 
programs  will  be  preseived  or  improved 
in  the  Senate.  , 

I  am  confident  that  these  increased 
authorizations,  and  increased  appropria- 
tions we  will  fight  for.  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  outstanding  vocational  edu- 
cational efforts  underway  in  Minnesota 
ani  the  entire  Nation. 

Tlie  amendments  'Nos.  279  through 
•^af)'  'vtie  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
[;bov  t'nd   Public  Welfare,   a.s   toUows: 


I  of  the  Elementarv  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subparagraph  (B)  as  subparagraph  (Di 
and  bv  inserting  immediately  above  such 
subparagraph    the    following    new    subpara- 

^'^"'^iBi  until  uppropriations  are  sufficient  i.. 
satisfv  i.ll  maximum  grants  as  computed 
bv  using  a  low-income  lactor  of  $3,000.  an> 
:, mount  remaining  after  allocations  are 
computed  pursuant  to  subparagrapli  lAi 
shall  be  allocated  by  using  a  low-incomc 
.actor  ol  $3,000  with  respect  to  children 
described  in  section  103(aH2.  who  are  not 
counted   loi    purposes  ol  subparagraph    lAK 

■  ,C>  tuitil  approprii. turns  are  suffuleni 
m  satisfy  all  lUiixlmuni  grants  as  computed 
bv  using"  a  low-income  lactor  of  $4,000,  an> 
■,n\ount  remaining  after  allocations  are  cotn- 
puled  pursuant  to  subparagrapli*  (A)  and 
(Bi  shall  be  allocated  by  using  a  low- 
income  facU.v  of  $4,000  with  respect  to 
children  described  in  section  103 1  an  2 1  who 
are  not  counted  for  purposes  ol  subpara- 
uraplis  lAi  and  (B);  and'' 


Exhibit  1 

AMENDMENT    No      279 

I  i :.>rt  ta  the  appropriate  place 

"LOW-INCOME    FACTOR 

j^EC  _  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  secuou  103 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
last  sentence  a  comma  and  the  following: 
•and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  they 
.shall    be    50    per    centum    and    $4,000.    re- 

''-'(bi  Paragraph  (2i  of  section  108  of  title 


AlMrNDMENT    NO     280 

Ofi  page  17.  .strike  out  lines  20  through  24 
nud  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•SFC  —  Section  201(b)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  i.s 
amended  bv  striking  out  and'  where  It  ap- 
pears after"  ■1969,'  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following;  $225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971.  $250,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1972.  $275,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
.5300.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1974' ■ 

.Amendment  No.    281 

On  page  19,  strike  out  lines  12  through  l.-i 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  lollownng: 

■ill  The  first  sentence  of  section  301(b) 
ol  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■and'  where  it  appears  after  1969,'  and  by 
lUBcrt.ing  before  the  period  at  the  enf^^jf^" 
of  a  comma  and  the  following:  -$600,000,000 
lor  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1971 
$650,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1972  $700,000,000  tor  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973,  and  $750,000,000  for  th. 
Itsf  a!  '  t-ar  ending  June  3.  1974'  ' 

.Amf.ndment    No    282 
On  page  24.  strike  out  lines  13  through  17 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■  Sec  —  Section  501(bl  of  the  Elementary 
:,iid  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
•imended  bv  striking  out  and'  where  it  ap- 
pears after  •1969'.  and  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
tne  following:  $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  $100,000,000  for  the  ns- 
cal  vear  ending  June  30.  1972.  $110,000,000  lor 
the'  fiscal  year  c-.dlng  .Tune  30  t97:<  and 
$120  000,00(1   'r.r   the   fiscal   \  ear   erid'r,t'   ,I'-.!<«- 

r^ci   ri74'  ■ 

Aminoment  No.  2B:J 

Ol!  pat:f  52,  strike  out  lines  17  th!..ui:h  21 
lUd  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•  Sec  —  Section  807icl  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
.amended  bv  striking  out  and'  where  .t  ap- 
pears alter  ■•1969.'  and  by  inserting  belore  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof,  a  comma  and  tht- 
lollowlne  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  $120,000,000  for  the  fisc..^ 
vear  ending  June  30,  1972,  $180,000,000  ior 
"the  fiscal  ve.ir  ending  June  30,  197:3  and 
$250,000,000  for  the  fiscr-.l  ve:.r  endine  .'unc 
30    1974  ■ 


Amendment  No.  284 
On  page  145,  strike  out  lines  5  thruiit,-!.   !•■> 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowinc 
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"S«c.  — .  Section  181(a)  of  the  Vocfttlonal 
Education  Act  of  1963  la  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  'igTO.'  the  following:  'MS.OOO.OOO 
for  the  fiscal  y*ar  ending  June  30.  1971.  and 
$55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972'." 

Akcendmcnt    No.    285 

On  page  144,  strike  out  lines  4  through  7 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

■Sec.  — .  Section  loa(b)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  •1970,'  the  following:  •»50.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and 
♦60.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,   1972'." 

A^CENOMENT    No     286 

On  page  145.  strike  out  lines  21  through  25 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  — .  Section  555  of  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act  (title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'and'  where  It  appears  after 
'1969,'  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
'•40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  and  $45,000,000  for  the  fl.scal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972'." 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
or}  TteE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

William  C.  Black,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Robert 
I.  Nash. 

J.  Keith  Gary,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Tully 
Reynolds. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Thursday,  November  20, 
1969,  any  representations  or  objections 
they  may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARING  BY 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURAL RESEARCH  AND  GEN- 
ERAL LEGISLATION.  SENATE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGRICULTURE  AND 
FORESTRY,  ON  S.  2225,  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL MARKETING  AND 
BARGAINING  ACTT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Research 
and  General  Legislation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Thursday,  November 
20,  on  S.  2225,  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing and  Bargaining  Act. 

All  persons  Interested  in  testifying 
.sliould  contact  the  committee  staff  as 
.soon  as  possible  to  schedule  their  ap- 
jjcarance. 


PEACE  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  .sp«culatlon  about  what  ef- 


fect the  so-called  marches  for  peace  may 
have  on  not  only  our  country  but  also 
on  the  enemy  in  North  Vietnam.  To 
make  the  record  perfectly  clear,  let  me 
recite  a  wire  service  story  of  this  morn- 
ing which  says: 

North  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong  made  It 
plain  today  they  were  counting  on  growing 
protests  In  the  United  States  to  speed  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  war  on  their  terms. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  our  Ambas- 
sador, Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  then  told  the 
North  Vietnamese  they  were  harboring 
"false  expectations."  He  said: 

The  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple support  President  Nixon  as  he  seeks  a 
Just  peace. 

We  can  speculate  and  debate  and  dis- 
cuss, pro  and  con,  what  effect  the  so- 
called  march  against  death  or  the  peace 
march  might  have  on  our  role  in  Viet- 
nam. But  when  the  enemy  says  that  it 
will  lead  to  a  quick  end  of  the  war  on 
their  terms,  it  is  crj'stal  clear  what  effect 
these  activities  have. 

I  recognize  that  many  of  those  assem- 
bled In  Washington  today  are  well-in- 
tentioned young  Americans  who  are  con- 
cerned about  war — concerned  about  all 
war,  not  just  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  others  who  may 
not  be  so  concerned  about  what  is  best 
for  America. 

I  would  only  say  to  those  who  are  here 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam  that  they  should  make  certain 
there  is  no  violence  this  weekend,  be- 
cause if  they  become  the  violent  minority, 
I  am  not  certain  what  response  there 
would  be  from  the  silent  majority. 

Let  me  also  add  that  those  who  are 
here  with  nothing  to  do  might  consider 
visiting  some  of  our  historic  shrines. 
They  might  want  to  visit  Arlington 
Cemetery.  They  might  want  to  visit 
Mount  Vernon.  They  might  want  to 
visit  the  Nation's  Capitol.  Or  they  might 
want  to  go  back  home  to  avoid  the  pos- 
.sibillty  of  even  remotely  giving  comfort 
to  the  enemy. 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  on  his  statement,  and  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  what  he 
said. 

Many  thousands  of  well-intentioned 
people  from  all  walks  of  American  life 
are  beginning  to  assemble  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  protest  and  demonstrate 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

If  the  activities  are  peaceful,  these 
young  citizens  will  be  exercising  their 
con.stitutionally  guaranteed  right  to  dis- 
sent— a  risht  which  they  would  not  enjoy 
if  they  lived  under  Communist  domina- 
tion. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  their 
exercise  of  this  precious  right.  They 
should  thank  God  they  have  it;  and  they 
should  also  thank  thousands  of  brave 
young  men  who  have  fought  and  died  in 
the  uniform  of  our  country  to  protect 
that  right. 

Since  I,  too.  enjoy  the  right  of  free 
speech.  I  want  to  say,  as  these  activities 
begin,  that  I  stand  firmly  with  my  Presi- 
dent in  his  dedicated  pursuit  of  a  fair 
and  just  peace  in  Vietnam. 

In  a  dramatic,  moving  address  to  the 
Nation  just  10  days  ago,  President  Nixon 


called  for  broad  citizen  support  of  his 
policies.  Since  then,  I  believe  it  has  be- 
come more  apparent  to  many  more  peo- 
ple that  cohesion  and  unity  in  support  of 
the  President  and  his  policies  can  speed 
the  day  when  we  will  have  a  meaningful 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Tlie  great  silent  majority  to  which 
the  President  has  appealed  is  responding 
A  Gallup  poll  taken  shortly  after  his  ad- 
dress indicated  that  at  least  77  percent 
of  the  American  people  support  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  policies. 

In  the  last  few  days  there  has  been  an 
impressive  outpouring  of  public  support 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
preat  land  in  connection  with  ceremonies 
commemorating  Veterans  Day. 

It  is  encouraging  that  so  many  citizen^ 
of  this  great  Republic  are  coming  to 
realize  that  by  supporting  the  President 
they  are  taking  the  shortest  path  to  a 
lasting  and  honorable  peace  in  Southeast 
A.sia. 

As  a  result  of  the  outpouring  of  sup- 
ix)rt  for  President  Nixon.  I  believe  there 
is  a  better  chance  that  the  Hanoi  regime 
and  the  Vietcong  will  not  misread  our 
intentions  as  a  nation. 

They  should  be  on  notice  that  the  pro- 
tests of  a  vocal  minority  are  not  a  sign  of 
national  weakness. 

They  should  avoid  the  false  assump- 
tion that  a  free  society,  which  tolerates 
dissent,  is  a  weak  society.  The  very  fact 
that  we  tolerate  dissent  is  a  sign  of  the 
strength  of  our  Nation — an  indication  of 
faith  we  have  in  the  viability  of  our 
democratic  institutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  would 
do  well  to  take  serious  note  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  support  for  President  Nixon 
and  his  policies  which  have  been  intro- 
duced and  are  strongly  backed  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  the  enemy  suddenly,  or  over- 
night, will  become  reasonable  and  wlllin.' 
to  negotiate  rationally  in  Paris.  But  ir. 
any  event,  the  representatives  of  our  Na- 
tion are  prepared  to  remain  at  the  peace 
table  in  the  hope  that  a  bclliecrent  and 
intransigent  foe  will  eventually  undergo 
a  metamorphosis. 

We  hope  that  genuine  negotiations  will 
(;et  underway  soon  at  Paris.  And  in  the 
meantime,  as  one  American,  and  as  one 
U.S.  Senator,  I  join  in  the  appeal  to  all 
Americans  to  steadfststly  support  our 
President  and  his  wise  policies  for  endinc 
the  war. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  under  the  previous  order  allotted 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morninu 
busine.ss  be  extended  by  an  additional 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair*.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments in  relation  to  the  transaction  of 
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routine  morning  business  be  limited  to  3 

'"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  ,    , 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed at  this  time  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  request  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  -o 
keep  the  tioor  clear  of  staff  members. 
Those  staff  members  who  are  talking 
must  be  seated  at  once  or  must  get  out 
of  the  Chamber.  This  will  be  enforced 
throughout  the  day. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  may  jjro- 

ceed. 


THE       NOMINATION       OF       JUDGE 
CLEMENT  F.  HAYNSWORTH,  JR. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
making  appointments  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  tradition  is  that  the  President  has 
the  right  to  name  to  that  high  and  inde- 
pendent branch  of  goverrunent,  men  of 
his  political  persuasion;  and  insofar  as 
his  clairvoyance  permits,  those  whose 
constitutional  views  he  considers  mipht 
carry  the  Court  on  a  course  which  the 
Chief  Executive  believes  to  be  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  Nation. 

There  has  been  much  written,  and 
considerable  discussion,  about  the  strong 
objections  to  this  appointment  that  has 
come  from  various  important  segments 
of  the  people  in  our  land;  and  I  do  be- 
lieve that  an  appointment,  if  it  were 
possible,  should  be  one  that  would  help 
heal,  rather  than  further  fragment,  the 
deep  divisions  that  are  now  all  too  evident 
among  millions  of  our  citizens.  But  I  do 
not  beUeve  that  either  geography  or 
ideology  should  be  the  major  factor  in 
reaching  a  decision  In  this  matter. 

I  do  also  believe,  however,  that  as  an 
individual  Senator  it  is  ray  obligation  to 
evaluate  the  qualifications  of  the  nomi- 
nee in  the  light  of  aU  the  circumstances; 
and  a  nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant nomination  that  ever  comes  be- 
fore this  body. 

To  a  Supreme  Court  seat  recently  va- 
cated by  a  Justice  accused  of  errors  in 
personal  judgment,"  as  well  as  "in- 
judicious conduct,"  the  President  has 
nominated  Chief  Judge  Clement  P. 
Haynsworth.  Jr.  of  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 

The  nomination  has  been  subject  to 
lengthy  and  controversial  testimony  be- 


fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee; 
and  by  a  vote  of  10  to  7,  that  committee 
recommended  this  confirmation. 

During  the  committee  hearings  a  num- 
ber of  issues  were  raised  concerning 
Judge  Havnsworth's  adherence  to  the 
principles  embraced  in  the  Canons  of  Ju- 
dicial Ethics.  Since  each  Senator  now 
must  make  a  judgment  on  those  matters 
in  deciding  how  to  vote  on  this  nomina- 
tion, it  is  desirable  to  state  the  facts  on 
which  my  decision  turns;  and  this  I  now 

do. 

In  1957,  Judge  Haynsworth  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  Prior  to  his  appointment.  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  been  a  respected  lav.-yer 
and  a  member  of  a  South  Carohna  law 
firm  that  numbered  many  textile  con- 
cerns among  its  clients. 

Seven  years  before  his  appointment. 
Judge  Haynsworth  and  some  of  his  law 
partners  organized  and  founded  the 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Co.  With  a  $2,400 
investment,  he  held  one-seventh  of  the 
stock  and  served  as  vice  president  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  business  of  this  company  was  to 
place  coffee  and  food  vending  ma- 
chines in  business  offices  and  industrial 

plants.  ,^,._    ,  j„„ 

Upon  his  appointment  in  1957,  Judge 
Haynsworth  resigned  from  whatever 
other  company  directorships  he  held,  but 
retained  his  position  with  a  compaiiy 
called  the  Main  Oak  Corp.;  and  also  his 
directorship  and  vice-presidency  of 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic. 

From  1957  to  1963,  whUe  serving  as 
a  Federal  judge.  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
not  an  inactive  officer  and  director  in 
that  company.  He  attended  regularly 
weekly  board  meetings.  He  endorsed 
notes  for  the  corporation,  and  "is  wite 
served  for  2  vears  as  secretary  of  the 
corporation.  For  3  years  he  served  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic 
"profit  sharing  and  retirement"  plan. 

The  record  also  shows  that  this  one- 
seventh  interest  held  In  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matic  was  substantial.  When  Judge 
Haynsworth  ultimately  disposed  of  the 
stock  In  1964,  the  amount  Involved  al- 
most a  half -mUllon  dollars. 

In  addition.  Judge  Haynsworth  s  19M 
portfolio  included  stock  investments  in 
a  number  of  textile  companies. 

Over  the  years,  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic  grew  and  prospered,  with  sales  In- 
creasing from  $169,355  in  1951  to  $3.- 
160,665  in  1963.  In  that  latter  year,  the 
large  majority  of  its  business  was  with 
textile  concerns. 

Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  had  several 
contracts  to  supply  vending  machines  to 
textUe  mills,  including  one  with  Judson 
Mills  That  company,  along  with  the 
Darlington  Manufacturing  Co.  and  15 
other  textUe  plants,  was  owned  or  con- 
troUed  by  Deerlng-MiUiken. 

For  many  years.  Judson  Mills  had  been 
a  client  of  the  law  firm  in  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  been  a  partner;  and 
when  the  management  of  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matic  sought  a  new  manager  m  1957. 
they  brought  In  Mr.  Wade  Dennis  of 
Judson  Mills. 

In  May  1963,  when  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic  set  up  a  North  Carolina  subsidiary. 
it  retained  the  law  firm  of  McLendon. 


Brimm,  Holdemess  &  Brooks  to  incorpo- 
rate the  vending  company.  That  law  firm 
represented  the  Darlington  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  in  the  now-celebrated  second 
case  of  DarUngton  Manufacturing  Co. 
against  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
That  case  was  argued  June  13.  1963.  be- 
fore the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
silting  en  banc:  and  was  decided  Novem- 
ber 15,  1963. 

Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  was  not  a 
litigant  in  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  Darlington  case,  however, 
was  one  of  six  coming  before  Judge 
Haynsworth  in  which  one  of  the  parties 
was  a  customer  of  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic.  ,  . 
In  regard  to  Personal  Investments  and 
Relations,  canon  26  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  ad- 
vises : 

Personal  Investments  and  Relations:  A 
ludge  should  abstain  from  making  personal 
investments  in  enterprises  which  are  apt  to 
be  involved  In  litigation  in  the  court;  and 
after  his  succession  to  the  Bench,  he  should 
not  retain  such  investments  previously  made 
longer  than  a  period  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  dispose  of  them  without  serious  loss.  It 
Is  desirable  that  he  should,  so  far  as  rea- 
sonablv  possible,  refrain  from  all  relations 
which  would  normally  tend  to  arouse  the 
suspicion  that  such  relations  warp  or  bias 
his  Judgment,  or  prevent  his  impartial  at- 
titude of  mind  in  the  administration  of  his 
Judicial  duties. 

He  should  not  utilize  information  coming 
to  him  in  a  Judicial  capacity  for  purposes 
of  speculation:  and  It  detracts  from  the 
public  confidence  in  his  Integrity,  and  the 
soundness  of  his  Judicial  Judgment  for  him 
at  any  time  to  become  a  speculative  inves- 
tor upon  the  hazard  of  a  margin. 


Ordinary  common  knowledge  of  the 
growth  and  Importance  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  the  South  would  lead  any  rea- 
sonable person  to  anticipate  that  there 
would  be  a  fair  amount  of  litigation  m 
the  courts  involving  textile  firms. 

Pi-ior  to  his  judicial  appointment,  the 
nominee  had  represented  a  number  of 
textUe  companies.  For  these  reasons 
there  would  appear  a  need  to  exercise  a 
higher  degree  of  care  to  assure  pubhc 
confidence  in  liis  impartiaUty. 

Judge  Haynsworth,  however,  contmued 
Ills  financial  investments  in  textiles;  and 
also  his  business  activities  in  a  vendmg 
machine  company  primarily  involved 
with  textile  plants. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  char- 
acter of  these  ties  would,  in  my  opimon 
and  according  to  the  words  of  canon  26. 
"normaUy  tend  to  arouse  the  suspicion 
that  such  relations  warp  or  bias  his 
judgment,  or  prevent  his  impartial  at- 
titude of  mind  in  the  administration  of 
his  judicial  duties." 
Canon  29  pro\'ides: 

A  Judge  should  abstain  from  performing 
or  taking  part  .n  any  Judicial  act  In  which 
bis  personal  Interests  are  Involved.  "  h*  ha» 
personal  litigation  In  the  court  of  which  he 
iTludee,  he  need  not  resign  hU  Judgeship  on 
that  account,  but  he  should,  of  course,  re- 
train from  any  Judicial  act  In  such  a  con- 
troversy. 

Despite  the  large  number  of  stocks  he 
held,  and  traded.  Judge  HaynsTnorth  ap- 
parently made  no  effective  arrangements 
to  assure  that  he  did  not  in  fact  sit  on 
cases  involving  corporations  in  which  he 
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owned  shares  and  thus  observe  the  prin- 
ciples of  canon  29. 

In  three  known  cases.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  held  a  financial  interest  in  one 
of  the  corporate  litigants,  but  did  not 
disqualify  himself.  It  is  almost  univer- 
.•<ally  agreed  that  if  a  juduo  has  a  pecuni- 
ary interest  in  a  party,  he  may  not  sit; 
and  canon  29  so  provides. 

American  citizens  are  more  acutely 
aware  than  ever  before  that  the  highest 
standards  of  conduct  .should  prevail  in 
public  office. 

As  skepticism  has  increased,  .so  liave 
the  expectations  of  the  American  peo- 
ple risen  in  regard  to  the  character  and 
conduct  of  those  who  hold  public  office 
in  all  three  branches  of  Kovernment. 
With  particular  reference  to  the  judi- 
ciary, we  should  expect  the  highest  .sense 
of  propriety,  because  from  the  stand- 
point of  fact  and  appearance,  the  quality 
of  impartiality  is  the  cornerstone  on 
which  public  confidence  in  our  judicial 
system  rests. 

I  believe  Judge  Hay ns worth  to  be  an 
honest  man.  nevertheless  I  am  jier- 
suaded  that  the  record  of  lack  of  care 
exercised  in  avoiding  reasonable  grounds 
for  suspicion  of  impartiality  should  not 
.serve  TiS'a  stepping.stone  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Court,  a  powerful  and  important 
institution  in  our  democratic  .society,  has 
the  unique  function  of  interpreting  our 
Constitution;  and  through  that  inter- 
pretation, it  has  been  only  in  recent 
years  that  many  Americans  have  won 
important  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  feeling  of  hostility  and  frustra- 
tion which  this  nomination  has  evoked 
could  only  be  exacerbated  by  honoring 
a  jurist  who  does  not  have  the  highest 
sense  of  ethical  considerations.  At  this 
stage  in  the  development  of  our  Nation, 
w^j  are  in  great  need  of  the  service  of 
men  and  women  who  can  and  will  inspire 
confidence  and  unity. 

Surely  there  are  many  such  capable 
American  judges  and  lawyers  among  us 
whose  constitutional  views  may  span  a 
reasonably  wide  range  of  the  spectrum. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  shall 
vote  against  the  confirmation  of  Judge 
Haynsworth. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  under- 
stood, as  I  listened  to  his  last  few  words, 
that  the  Senator  feels  Judge  Whittaker 
is  a  man  of  integrity  and  a  man  of  hon- 
esty. He  does  not  question  the  man's 
honesty  or  question  the  man's  integrity. 
He  questions  'vhat  others  have  termed 
his  "sensitivity,"  which  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  reference  to  in  any  of  the 
Canons  of  Ethics.  But,  assuming  there 
are  such  canons,  I  would  remind  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  Justice 
Whittaker,  whom  he  probably  knows 
personally,  served  the  Court  with  great 
distinction  from  1957  to  1962.  In  an  in- 
terview which  appeared  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  I  believe,  Sunday,  Justice 
Whittaker  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
felt,  after  reading  all  the  records  and  all 


tlie  statements  and  every  word  of  tlie 
testimony,  that  there  were  no  grounds  for 
believing  that  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
truilty  of  any  improper  or  unethical  con- 
duct I  am  wondering,  therefore,  what 
the  Senator  might  wi.sh  to  say  in  light 
of  the  statement  of  former  Justice 
Whittaker. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President, 
what  I  was  inesentiim  was  primarily  a 
question  of  ethics.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from '  Kansas,  that  I  do  know- 
Justice  Whittaker  and  have  f^reat  respect 
for  liim.  It  was  my  privilege  to  see  him 
when  he  was  here  in  Washington.  I  was 
only  sorry  he  felt  he  was  not  able  to 
continue  with  his  work  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  therefore 
resigned   from   tiiat  body. 

May  I  say  to  my  !-;ood  friend  that  I 
luive  read  in  the  Record  the  Senator's 
statement  with  respect  to  Judge  Whit- 
taker. and  also  have  great  respect  for 
liim  as  a  lawyer  and  a  gentleman.  After 
examining  the  ca.se  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  for  many  weeks  and  having  liad 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  both  the  ma- 
,)or:ty  and  the  minority  reports,  this  does 
not  change  my  mind. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  another  ba.sic 
j.s,sue  in  this  case  which  will  be  explored 
in  great  detail.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
time  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mi.ssouri  now  but  does  the  Senator  .see 
any  parallel  between  this  case  and  the 
f^jrtas  case?  I  do  not  know  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  was  on 
the  Fortas  case  as  I  was  not  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
u  ould  say  to  the  able  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas that  at  no  time  did  I  take  the  floor 
to  defend  the  action  disclosed  which  re- 
sulted in  the  resignation  of  an  able  law- 
yer. Justice  Fortas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  My  point  is.  does  the  Sen- 
ator feel  there  is  a  difTerence  between 
the  Fortas  case  and  the  Haynsworth 
case  ? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  great  respect  for  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kansas,  but  would  prefer 
not  to  compare  any  problems  that  had  to 
do  with  Justice  Fortas  with  those  now 
being  considered  with  respect  to  Judge 
Haynsworth.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
be  any  reason  to  comparison  between 
those  two  gentlemen. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  a  fair  statement 
and  I  say  so  because  there  are  some  who 
see  some  great  parallel  between  the 
Haynsworth  nomination  and  the  Fortas 
nomination.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  stated  it  fairly  and  clearly  and  we 
will  discuss  any  compari.son  when  we 
consider  today,  tomorrow,  and  probably 
next  week,  the  confirmation  of  Judge 
Haynsworth.  I  was  in  the  category  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  in  the  imdecided 
column  for  some  time.  I  thoroughly  read 
the  record  with  great  care  and  tried  to 
apply  it  to  the  legal  questions  involved 
and  the  ethical  questions  involved,  in- 
cluding canon  26  and  canon  29. 

There  was  also  another  canon  I  looked 
at  as  a  lawyer.  Canon  No.  1  on  profes- 
sional ethics,  which  says  that  a  member 
of  the  court  is.  of  course,  in  a  peculiar 
situation  in  that  he  cannot  defend  him- 
self. In  this  case  it  is  sometimes  incum- 


bent upon  a  member  of  the  bar,  when 
there  is  no  showing  of  Improper  conduct 
or  fraud  or  impropriety,  to  defend  a 
member  of  tlie  court,  whoever  he  may 
be.  wherever  he  may  come  from,  what- 
ever his  party  may  be. 

I  hope  that  in  the  debate  of  the  next 
few  days  we  can  lay  this  matter  to  rest 

Of  course.  I  hope  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Haynswortli  may  be  confirmed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  Be  a.ssured  that  I 
have  full   respect  for  his  position. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  period  for 
transacting  morning  business  may  be 
extended  for  5  min'  o  so  that  I  may 
make  a  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


STRATEGIC   ARMS  LIMITATION 
TALKS 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
delegation  has  now  left  for  Helsinki  for 
the  first  round  in  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  tall:s  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  negotiations  which  are  about  to  open 
are  of  overriding  importance  to  the  peo- 
ples of  all  countries.  We  all  wish  our  rep- 
resentatives every  success  in  their  etfoi  ts 
to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race 

The  newspf-per  stories  which  come  out 
of  the  administration's  background  press 
conference  following  last  Monday's  Na- 
tional Security  Council  meeting  indicate 
that  the  President  has  decided  to  defer 
substantive  proposals  until  the  second 
round  of  discussions,  hopefully  to  be 
scheduled  to  open  in  January  at  the 
earliest.  Accordingly,  the  discu.^.'-ions  in 
Helsinki  are  described  as  "exploratory" 
and  preliminary"  even  though  it  U  re- 
ported that  our  representatives  car  dis- 
cuss substantive  issues  during  this  phase. 

Deferral  for  at  least  2  months  of  sub- 
stantive proposals  may  have  the  most 
far-reaching  consequences.  The  director 
of  research  and  development  at  the  Pen- 
tagon, Mr.  John  Foster,  has  previously 
stated  that  our  testing  program  for  mul- 
tiple independently  targeted  reentry  ve- 
hicles, the  so-called  MIRV's,  will  be  com- 
pleted by  May  or  June  1970.  Accordingly, 
the  decision  to  defer  until  January  at 
best  a  proposal  to  freeze  the  testing  of 
these  new  weapons  is  equivalent  to  a  de- 
cision to  complete  2  more  months  of 
the  projected  additional  tests. 

Once  these  weapons  have  been  tested 
to  the  point  at  which  deployment  could 
be  imdertaken  with  assurance  of  success, 
we  will  have  entered  a  new  and  extraordi- 
narily more  dangerous  and  difficult  pe- 
riod in  the  tiims  race  between  the  two 
great  powers.  A  freeze  on  deployment 
would  obviously  require  onsite  inspec- 
tion to  monitor — a  provision  which  we 
are  highly  unlikely  to  be  able  to  negoti- 
ate. Once  deployment  is  possible  any 
agreement  coming  out  of  the  SALT  talks 
based  on  an  agreed  number  of  launchers 
on  both  sides  will  be  of  radically  reduced 
value,  since  each  missile  may  hold  an 
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unknown  number  of  warheads,  each  ca- 
Dable  of  Inflicting  immense  damage.  In 
Addition,  we  will  be  committed  to  a  vast 
i-ew  level  of  expenditure  to  reequip  and 
deploy  the  new  multiple  warheads  on 
each  of  many  missiles  In  our  arsenal. 

Some  of  the  stories  about  the  admin- 
istration's backgrounder  indicate  that 
there  is  still  hope  In  the  executive  branch 
that  a  MIRV  moratorium  m.-^ht  b.  pos- 
-ble  as  a  first  Item  of  business  when  the 
■-ubstantive  talks  do  begin.  Let  us  hope 
tnat  this  assumption  is  correct,  and  that 
the  administration  will  decide  to  put  for- 
V  ard  such  a  propo.sal  at  that  stage  if  not 
earlier.  I  note  that  none  of  the  stone.s 
based  on  the  backgrounder  indicate  that 
there  was  any  substantial  doub^  about 
our  ability  to  monitor  a  multiple  war- 
liead  testing  ban.  and  that  no  one  in  a 
position  of  responsibility  about  these 
talks  is  characterizing  such  a  proposal  as 
•Russian  roulette." 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  this  delay 
until  next  year  of  putting  forward  sub- 
stantive proposals  in  this  crucial  area 
will  not  prejudice  an  early  agreement  on 
this  all  important  subject. 

As  the  stories  about  the  administra- 
tion's decision  also  indicate,  the  John- 
son administration  was  prepared  to  table 
concrete  proposals  at  the  opening  of  these 
talks  if   that  had  occurred  before  last 
January.  This  was  based  on  the  strong 
advice  of  those  with  longest  experience 
with  the  Soviets.  They  believe  that  in 
order  to  bridge  the  wide  gulf  of  suspicion 
between  us  on  a  subject  of  such  basic  im- 
portance a  concrete  proposal  would  be 
needed  from  the  start  or  encouragement 
would  be  given  to  those  in  the  Soviet 
military  and  elsewhere  who  favor  a  cau- 
tious and  limited  approach  toward  us. 
Obviously  the  administration  has  chosen 
to  ignore  this  advice,  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  this  tactical  decision  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  outcome  of  the  ne- 
gotiations. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  it  is  imperative  that  the  admin- 
istration give  serious  consideration  to  a 
suspension  of  multiple  warhead  testing 
now  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  im- 
portance of  halting  development  of  mul- 
tiple warhead  testing  before  it  is  too 
late  The  Issue  is  not  whether  an  agree- 
ment on  MIRV  is  part  of  a  larger  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  on  strategic  arms  control.  The 
question  is  whether  the  larger  agreement 
Is  possible  without  stopping  deployment 
of  multiple  warhead  missiles.  If  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion now.  and  take  action  to  prevent  that 
deployment,  the  hope  of  meaningful  arms 
control  can  be  snuffed  out.  I  urge  mj-  col- 
'eagues  in  the  Senate  to  do  all  m  their 
power  to  impress  this  hard  fact  on  the 
administration  and  to  get  action  on  mul- 
tiple warheads  before  it  Is  too  late. 


to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  sale  and  exchange  of  iso- 
lated tracts  of  tribal  land  on  the  Rose- 
bud Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  South 
Dakota." 


PEPORT  OP  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  messsage 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
\vhich  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences: 

To  the  Conaress  of  the  Unitca  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the 
Twentieth  Semiannual  Report  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, covering  the  period  July  1 
through  December  31,  1968. 

This  account  encompasses  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  includes 
space  flight  activities  through  the  pio- 
neering flight  of  Apollo  8.  During  this 
decade  we  have  successfully  met  many 
challenges  and  have  achieved  significant 
progress  in  our  ability  to  utilize  space 
for  practical  applications,  scientific  ex- 
ploration, and  expansion  of  mans 
frontiers. 

We  have  subsequently  landed  astro- 
nauts upon  the  Moon,  explored  its  sur- 
face and  returned  these  men  to  Earth. 
This  historic  event  was  made  possible 
because  of  the  solid  foundation  of  a  broad 
range  of  earlier  activities,  and  through 
the  skill  and  dedication  of  the  many 
contributors  to  our  space  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  forward  this  report 
to  the  Congress  as  part  of  the  continuing 
record  of  our  progress  in  space. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  November  13,  1969. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  George 
M  Low.  of  Texas,  to  be  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  which  was  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 


ARKANSAS  RIVER  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  A  BILL 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  November  10,  1969.  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  act  iS.  73) 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Arkansas  River  was  opened  to  navigation 
in  1968  an  event  of  major  significance  in 
my  State.  By  next  year  the  Arkansas 
River  development  project  Is  due  to  be 
completed,  providing  a  navigable  water- 
way from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Ca- 
toosa. Okla..  near  Tulsa. 

Col.  Charles  L.  Steel,  who  is  district 
engineer  at  Uttle  Rock  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  recently  wrote  a  most 
interesting  two-part  series  of  articles  on 
the  history  of  the  river  and  its  develop- 
ment entitled  "Arkansas— Renaissance 
of  a  River."  The  articles  pay  tribute  to 
many  of  those  who  dedicated  their  efforts 


to  the  realization  of  the  Arkansas  River 
project. 

Colonel  Steels  articles  appeared  as  a 
part  of  a  series  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
reviewing  our  State's  progress  and  at- 
tempting to  measure  tills  progress  against 
the  State's  needs  and  potential.  The  arti- 
cles are  being  published  in  conjunction 
v.ith  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Ga- 
zette which  began  publication  on  No- 
vember 20.  1819,  making  it  the  oldest 
continuously  published  newspaper  west 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  printed  In 
tlie  Record. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Arkansas  C.nz.eite.  Oct.  26,  19691 
Arkansas-Renaissance  or  a  River:  Part  I 
I  By  Col.  Charles  L  Steel) 
For  more  centuries  than  man  can  count. 
the  Arkansas  River  was  left  to  its  own  devices. 
Whatever  natures  whims,  the  Arkansas  fol- 
lowed Over  the  last  150  years,  man  has  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  taming  and  reshaping 
the  river  and  the  once-unpredictable  Arkan- 
^as  has  been  changed  from  a  power  of  de- 
struction to  a  power  of  production  The  river 
now  works  for  mankind. 

Bv  an  act  of  Congress.  Arkansas  became  a 
separate  territory  In  1819  and  one  year  later 
the  Comet,  the  tirst  steamboat  to  nose  Into 
the  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  arrived  at  Arkan- 
s.as  Post   Tlie  date  was  March  31.  1820. 

Thus  did  the  River  establish  Itself  as  the 
water  route  for  the  settlement  of  the  first 
communities  just  as  It  had  served  as  the 
route  for  the  explorations  of  La  Salle  and 
Henri  de  Tonti. 

The  first  60-mlle  steamboat  trip  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  Arkansas  Post  was  usual 
in  one  respect:  the  Comet  ran  aground  in 
another  wav  it  was  unusual:  the  captain 
took  the  •long-  way  up  the  river  by  staying 
in  the  main  stream,  rather  than  the  more 
practical  way  of  entering  the  White  River 
and  cutting  over  to  the  Arkansas  a  few  miles 
below  the  Post.  The  short-cut  was  well 
known,  even  In  those  early  times,  and  the 
pilot's  failure  to  follow  the  rout*  can  only  be 
attributed  to  his  Inexperience  on  the  river 
In  the  same  vear.  another  steamboat^Tne 
Maid  of  Orleans— ventured  up  the  river  to 
Arkansas  Post  The  Maid  was  noteworthy  m 
that  she  was  built  to  sail  on  the  hiKh  seas  and 
to   traverse   Inland   waterways   under   steam 

power.  .      ,   „„„ 

These  early  adventurous  steamboat  cap- 
tains were  ai  least  as  daring  as  the  hardy 
pioneers  who  were  then  beating  back  both 
the  Indians  and  the  wilderness  in  the  strug- 
gle to  establish  themselves  m  the  lnt«rlor. 
^e  rivers,  especially  the  Arkansas,  were 
capricious,  indolent,  raging,  turgid,  ominous 
and  even  peaceful  according  to  the  whims  of 
nature,  but  captains  took  them  on  with 
amazing  success.  As  in  cat-and-mouse  games, 
captains  eved  currents  with  nervous  con- 
cern and  "took  their  chances  when  those 
chances  seemed  practical.  Miscalculations 
were  generally  disastrous. 

Five  years  before  the  first  of  a  long  list  ol 
enterprising  steamboat  c.pt^ins  cammenced 
Diving  the  Arkansas.  President  James  Mad.- 
Ln  turned  the  attention  of  the  nation  to- 
ward improving  the  waterways  and  roads  oi 
The  cotintrv.  In  his  Seventh  Annual  Message 
on  December  5.  1815.  President  Madison  ex- 
pressed his  point  of  view: 

-Among  the  means  of  advancing  the  public 
interest  the  occasion  Is  a  proper  one  for  re- 
calling the  attention  ol  Congress  to  the  great 
importance  of  establishing  throughout  our 
Country  the  roads  and  canals  which  can  oe 
best  executed  under  the  national  authority. 
No  objects  within  the  circle  of  political  econ- 
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omy  so  richly  repay  the  expenses  bestowed 
on  them." 

The  legislative  branch  supported  this  pol- 
icy of  federal  pesponslbllliv  for  waterways 
Improvement  and  three  congressmen — Daniel 
Webster  of  MassBChusetts,  John  C  Calhoun 
of  South  Carolina  and  Henry  Clay  of  Ken- 
tucky--frequently  voiced  their  support  for 
such  a  program. 

In  1818  the  House  passed  the  following 
resolution: 

■Resolved  that  Congress  has  power,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  appropriate  money  lor 
construction  of  poet  roads.  mlUt.iry  and 
other  roads,  and  of  canals,  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  water  course.^  " 

This  resolution  has  had  a  far  reaching 
Impact  on  the  growth  and  the  economy  of 
Arkansas — and  the  ultimate  development  of 
the  Arkansas  Rlv>er. 

By  1824  traffic  on  the  Inland  waterways 
expanded  so  rapidly  with  the  development 
of  the  steamboat  that  Congress  acred  to 
Improve  the  rivers  and  harbors  on  a  planned 
basis  The  president  was  authorized  tt)  utilize 
the  services  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  this  work.  Ever  since  that  time,  the 
Corps  has  had  the  responsibility  tor  the 
planning.  Improving  and  maintaining  of  the 
Nation's  navigable  waters 

Yet.  even  before  the  Corps  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the 
water  routes,  the  adventurous  river  captains 
had  pushed  on  above  Arkansiis  Post  to  the 
tiny  apttlement  <rf  Little  Rock  In  thv.  .spring 
of  18«»,-  the  villagers  of  Little  Rock  were 
Jubilant  over  the  -safe  arrival  of  the  steam- 
boat Eagle  as  it  puffed  Into  view.  The  Eagle 
was  little  more  Ihan  a  packet,  at  118  tons, 
but  It  was  a  harbinger  of  greater  days  Mar- 
garet Roes,  an  authority  on  Arkansas  River 
steamboats,  notes  that  It  was  not  the  com- 
mercial Importance  of  Little  Rock  that  at- 
tracted the  Eagle,  but  rather  the  supplying 
of  Dwight  Ml.salonary  School  farther  up 
river,  in  what  Is  now  Pope  County  The  fact 
that  the  Eagle  could  not  make  it  all  the 
way  to  the  MLsslon  was  an  Indication  of  the 
ctmdltlon  of  the  River  at  that  moment,  but 
It  did  not  deter  other  more  successful  at- 
tempts to  go  even  farther  upstream.  Within 
a  few  months  another  .steamboat,  the  Robert 
Thompson,  look  advantage  of  better  condi- 
tions and  made  It  all  the  way  to  Fort  Smith. 
It  was  found  that  in  high  water  period*  it 
was  possible  for  liglu  draught  boa  Us  to  ascend 
as  far  as  Port  Gibson,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  ternlory. 

The  first  appro()riation  by  Congress  (or 
river  imprcvements  was  made  on  May  24. 
1824  It  granted  $75,000  'lor  removing  .sand 
bars  from  the  Ohio,  and  planters,  .sawyers, 
and  snags  from  the  Missis.sippi  "  This  was 
the  first  practical  step  under  federal  respon- 
sibility for  development  of  the  nation'.s  nru- 
Igable  channels. 

The  Mississippi  River  and  its  major  tribu- 
taries represented  the  central  transportation 
system  but  It  was  a  system  in  poor  repair 
The  original  and  almost  exclusive  work  of 
the  Corps  consisted  of  snagging  .md  dredg- 
ing operations,  affid  even  these  minimal  ef- 
forts were  often  severely  limited  by  an  In- 
credibly tight  budget. 

Twenty  to  «26.000  ■judiciously  and  eco- 
nomically expended"  hy  Congress  would  Im- 
prove the  Arkansas  River  for  navigation 
Chittenden  Lyon  declared  on  December  15. 
1828 

The  lower  house  of  Congre.ss  voted  $15,000 
for  work  on  the  Arkansas  In  1829.  and  both 
houses  approved  a  »15,000  appropriation  in 
1830  but  it  was  not  appro\ed  by  President 
Andrew  Jackson. 

Congress  tinally  turned  its  .itteiuion  to  the 
Arkansas  River  in  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1832  when  It  appropriaieil  $15,000  and 
authorized  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  main- 
tain ,1  channel  in  the  Arkansas  River  bed 

The  channel  was  to  be  wide  enough  and 
deep  enough  tot  "iree  passage  of  heavy  boats  " 


and  was  to  be  kept  open  from  the  mouth  of 
the  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  ( Neo- 
.sho)  River,  a  distance  of  about  465  miles. 
The  Act  did  not  provide  for  any  permanent 
improvements,  but  only  for  snagging,  dredg- 
ing, revetments,  and  ■contraction"  works,  us 
neither  'he  nation  nor  the  Corps  were  mature 
enough  to  undertake  projects  of  any  great 
ni.ignltude 

Even  this  limited  scope  of  authority  was 
ni'ire  often  than  not  curt.iiled  by  Insutllclent 
funds  It  was  not  loo  unusual  lor  the  Corps 
to  work,  at  snagging  until  the  money  was 
gone,  then  .simply  stop  work  until  the  next 
year  when  addltlon.il  funds  might  hopefully 
be  available  Since  no- method  of  transpor- 
tation was  fully  developed,  a  partially  opened 
river  was  not  considered  any  more  repre- 
hensible than  a  partially  opened  road  Man 
liKik  wh:it  was  offered  with  gratitude 

Henry  M  Shreve.  whose  famed  work  with 
the  Red  River  Riift  caused  his  name  to  be 
memorialized  by  the  town  of  Shreveport.  La  , 
went  to  work  on  the  Arkansas  River  In  Au- 
gust 1833  He  removed  20  snags  before  he 
ran  into  .mother  dltllcully  which  frequently 
pl.igued  the  Arkansas-  the  Ftlver  was  loo  low 
for  work 

He  returned  to  the  Arkansas  on  January  1. 
1834.  and  reported  that  by  February  22  he 
had  cleared  250  miles,  up  to  Little  Rock — re- 
moving 1.537  snags  In  addition,  he  said. 
■3.370  snags  and  logs  cut  from  the  dry  sand- 
bars, and  under  the  banks  within  the  bed 
of  the  river,  producing  together  with  those 
taken  from  the  channel,  a  total  of  4,907  re- 
moved from  the  high  water  bed  of  the  river  ■' 

That  averages  out  to  one  snag  or  hazard 
to  navigation  every  88  yards,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  River  to  Little  Rock.  For  the 
work,  Shreve  had  at  his  command  the  snag 
boats  Helepolls  and  Archimedes,  ihree  ma- 
chine boats  "worked  by  hand,^  and  the 
steamboat  Java. 

Larcer  machine  boats  were  needed.  Shreve 
reported,  as  some  snags  on  the  Arkan.sas 
weighed  ■  .it  least  one  hundred  tons"  or 
200.000  pounds  Shreve  recommended  I.irger 
boats,  and  clearing  limber  along  the  river  — 
at  .in  estimated  cost  of  $40,000. 

Yet  the  Corps  activities  on  the  Arkans.is 
were  .sutflcient  to  excite  further  interest  in 
the  profitable  river  trade,  and  in  the  pre- 
Civil  War  period  several  Utile  shipyards 
turned  out  not  only  steamboats  but  steam 
ferries  Most  of  them  were  launched  as  hulls 
and  floated  down  to  New  Orleans  for  outfit- 
ting of  engines  and  other  hardware  Since 
these  boats  were  specifically  designed  for 
Arkansas  waters,  and  since  the  Arkansas 
often  ran  .'hallow,  they  were  limited  in  size 
.md  designed  for  minimum  draft  The  Neo- 
sho, constructed  at  Van  Buren  by  Captain 
Truesdell.  drew  only  13  inches  of  water,  but 
even  this  amazing  boat  would  be  surpiissed. 

In  1855  Little  Rock  saw  the  1. lunching  of 
the  Know  Nothing  i  named  alier  the  Ameri- 
can political  parly)  The  Know  Nothing  drew 
only  three  inches  with  an  empty  hull,  and 
only  six  inches  when  outfitted  with  machin- 
ery, and  a  bare  two  feet  when  fully  loaded. 
Two  years  Liter  Little  Rock  launched  the 
Rock  City,  a  steamboat  of  250  tons.  127  feet 
long.  28-foot  beam.  16  slaterooms.  and  other 
civilized  accouterments  Design  ingenuity 
kept  this  even  relatively  large  packet  to  a 
scant  draft  of  10  inches  With  this  .sort  of 
engineering,  and  with  the  help  of  the  En- 
gineers. ri\er  trade  increase  in  volume  and 
value. 

Succe.-..sive  river  and  harbor  bills  through- 
out the  19th  Century  allowed  channel  main- 
tenance work  on  the  Arkansas  to  be  con- 
tinued and  also  extended  this  type  work 
to  other  less  well  known  tributaries — the 
Fourche  LaFave.  Petit  Jean,  White.  Black. 
Little  Red.  St.  Francis,  Little.  Cache  and 
L'AnguiUe.  Since  appropriations  were  not 
incre.ised  proportionately,  the  Corps  found 
Itself  spread  even  more  thinly. 

It   Was  not  until   1878  that  the  first  con- 


tract work  on  the  Arkansas  River  was  per- 
formed, and  It  conslBled  of  nothing  more 
than  the  construction  of  a  brush  and  stone 
dike  designed  to  wash  away  a  sandbar  in 
front  of  the  Fort  Smith  landing  The  success 
of  this  first  effort  encouraged  the  Corps  to 
later  undertake  more  ambitious  projects; 
however,  the  lack  of  funds  Irmeded  progress 
Appropriations  barely  covered  minimal  snag- 
ging operations,  and  with  the  increase  m 
river  traffic,  there  was  the  additional  problem 
of  clearing  wrecked  steamboats. 

In  1872.  the  Arkansas  Gazette  published  a 
list  of  117  steamboats  which  had  already 
been  lost  on  the  Arkansas,  and  the  list  was 
far  from  complete  Alihough  a  few  tcrrlfyiiii; 
boiler  explosions  accounted  for  some  of  the 
sinkings,  the  vast  majority  of  the  boats  had 
been  ripped  apart  by  snags.  Even  snag  boats 
were  sunk  by  collisions  with  snags  and  sub- 
merged wrecks,  and  by  the  1870"s  the  Engi- 
neers were  pleading  for  steel-hulled  snag 
boats. 

It  was  not  until  1881  that  a  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers office  was  established  in  Little  Rotk 
Considering  the  Increased  commercial  Im- 
portance of  the  Arkansas  and  Its  tributaries, 
a  special  district  was  created  out  of  the  old 
St  Louis  and  Memphis  offices  Captain 
Thomas  H  Handbury  was  the  first  Little 
Rock  District  Engineer.  When  Captain  Hand- 
bury  arrived  at  Little  Rock,  the  city  was 
still  a  frontier  town;  Main  Street  was  a  dirt 
path  snaking  between  rows  of  one-story 
buildings  and  electric  lights  were  still  a 
dream  of  the  future.  Stagecoach  robberies 
were  major  hazards  for  those  traveling  out- 
side the  City. 

Nevertheless,  the  creation  of  a  special  office 
at  Little  Rock  was  symbolic  of  the  new  sig- 
nificance of  the  area  Captain  Handbury 
tlemonsirated  his  faith  in  that  future  by 
calling  for  a  complete  survey  of  the  River 
so  that  a  permanent  improvement  program 
could  be  formulated. 

On  the  Arkansas,  a  city  with  a  special 
problem  was  Pine  Bluff  The  city  was  located 
on  a  bluff  about  45  feet  in  height,  but  that 
bluff  was  Situated  on  the  outside  of  an  acute 
bend  in  ihe  Arkansas  River.  Even  during 
normal  flow  the  River  gnawed  into  the  soft 
limestone  of  the  bank  and  during  times  of 
high  water  and  floods  the  bank  was  eaten 
away  m  prodigious  quantities  until  the 
township  of  Pine  Bluff  began  to  slough  off 
Into  the  swirling  waters  of  the  Arkansas. 
Street  after  street  caved  Into  the  water  and 
the  frantic  citizens  sought  help  from  the 
district  engineer. 

The  problem  of  erosion  was  only  one  of  two 
major  problems  facing  the  town;  the  other 
had  to  do  with  the  possibility  that  the  River 
would  cut  through  at  Yell  Bend,  approxi- 
tnaiely  3  5  miles  upstream.  This  would  leave 
Pine  Bluff  high  and  dry  but  far  removed 
from  the  River  In  order  to  resolve  these  two 
jjroblems.  Captain  Handbury  suggested  that 
Yell  Bend  be  strengthened  and  the  curvature 
of  the  liiver  at  Pine  Bluff  be  made  more 
penile.  This  work  commenced  m  1882.  and 
It  was  only  the  second  contract  work  on  the 
Arkansas 

This  effort  would  not  be  too  successful 
because  of  the  severe  limitation  of  funds,  but 
the  Citizens  of  Pine  Bluff  were  much  encour- 
•aged  by  the  concern  of  the  Engineers  Having 
no  alternative,  for  the  time  being,  the  Corps 
continued  to  make  these  temporary  improve- 
ments on  a  year  to  year  basis,  and  Just  as 
regularly  the  River  swept  away  these  tempo- 
rary improvements. 

At  about  this  time  the  railroads  began 
taking  their  toll  on  Arkansas  River  traffic. 
But  the  railroads  themselves  were  some- 
times in  trouble.  During  times  of  high  water, 
the  rail  lines  were  often  unusable,  conversely 
the  steamboats  were  in  better  operating  en- 
vironment. In  1882  train  service  was  dis- 
rupted between  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  and 
the  railroads  were  plskced  In  the  embarrass- 
ing   position    of    having    to    charter   steam- 
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hnata  to  maintain  the  railroad  contact*  be- 
T^e^n  ^two  points.  Also,  the  railroads 
loT^tlmeTcomplalned  that  they  could  not 
r!^ry^  With  the  low  freight  ratee  of  the 
^te^^U  But  even  where  the  railroad. 
rSeled  an  established  water  route,  the 
w^ter  route  generally  suffered  from  the  com- 
^titlon  Ov«-land  hauling  was  not  yet  com- 
Sutlve  b?ca^of  the  condition  of  the  rM 
^  the  nonexistent  roads.  An  example  of  road 

conditions  Is  well  "l"«"«^f  ^^J, .^^q'^S 
in  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  April  10,  1880_ 
-^e  ne^paper  noted  with  amazement  and 
JJ'ldethat'^Sr  Berlin  had  made  the  trip  from 
p  ne  Blutr  to  Little  Rock  In  the  record  time 
of  five  hours  and  52  minutes,  by  using  only 
a  light  buggy  and  a  team  of  fine  hor^s^ 
in  1884  the  railroad  between  Little  kock 

and  Fort  Smith  was  ^°'^V^''^^'"t^.°^l.l^,Te 
started  on  a  bridge  across  the  R*^"  ^^^^  "It 
Rock  Though  the  day  of  the  steamboat  wa^ 
n«t  that  fi^t  was  not  immediately  evident 
in  1M4  Captain  Henry  Sheldon  Taber  wa.s 
assigned    as   Little    Rock    District    Engineer 
^r?ng    his    nine-year    tenure,    the    District 
would  throb  to  an  increased  t^mpo.  as  Cap- 
Udn    Taber    requested,    pleaded,    demanded, 
and  nSged  Congress  for  funds^  It  was  Cap^ 
tain  Taber  who  finally  succeeded  In  saving 
pine  Bluff  from  the  River,  through  perma- 
nent   Improvement*,    and     it    was    Captain 
Ta^r   Who   established   the   Corps   of   Engi- 
neers as  the  most  efficacious  branch  of     he 
federal    government    in    the    minds    oi    the 

'°^Parr^/'lhe  reason  lor  Captain  Taber  s  im- 
mense success  was  that  he  was  so  often  left 
r"ls    own    and    worked    at    -?*"vej J.^ 
thought  he  could  accomplish.  The  District 
Engineers  usually  received  a  lump-sum  ap- 
propriation for  navigation  operations  and  al- 
Ked  that  money  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
be    more    efficiently    utilized,    Recommenda- 
^fons  and  requests  from  the   DlsUict   Engi- 
ee,^  were  relayed  on  to  Congress  for  con- 
sideration. The  requests  ^'^^^  ^'^^''■''\X'- 
Ited  to  the  need  for  more  and  better  snag- 
b^ts  and  only  occasionally  were  they  con- 
cerned Willi  anything  approaching  a  major 

'"^S^g'^ing  wiis  not  only  the  major  concern 
of  the  corps;  it  was  its  most  obviously  bene- 
ficial w-^rk    The  loss  of  a  packet  and  cargo 
feirlsTnted  a  loss  of  $15,000  to  »75,000  and 
w^^.^  often  the  ruin  of  a  small  company 
yet    sinkings    were    routinely    «pect*d^    In 
1887  the   president   of   the   Memphis,   \lcks- 
iurg    and   Arkansas   City   Packet   Company 
w^^so  elated  at  having  no  boats  lost  during 
The  year  that  he  felt  compelled  to  -"te  the 
corps   and   express   his   gratitude.   He  ^  rote 
that  he  had  been  involved  In  river  traffic  lor 
manv   vears.   and   "there   had    l>een    no   year 
up  to  I'he  last  one  when  there  has  not  beexi 
one  or  more  boats  sunk  by  snags  on  this  r  v er 
line    Ark.-insasl  "    He    attributed    that    im- 
munity  "Wholly   to   the   United   St.nes   snag 

hoats."  .  ,,. 

In  the  late  1890s  the  completion  ot  \ariou.s 
r.ulroad  spurs  began  to  have  a  serious  effec 
on  r?ver  traffic.  Also,  the  railroad  bridges  at 
LUtle  Rock  and  Port  Smith  proved  to  be 
serious  impediments  to  regular  River  cwn- 
merce  Significantly,  the  secretary  of  War 
approved  the  Fort  Smith  bridge,  at  the  urg- 
tug  of  the  citizens  of  Fort  Smith  and  Van 
Biuen  who  considered  the  railroads  ot  greater 
-  alue  to  them  and  their  cotton  crops. 

Cam  an  T.iber  continued  to  see  the  iuuire 
ot  the'  River  in  terms  of  ever  iivjreasing 
import.mce  however,  and  in  1887  he  viTOte: 
The  future  of  Llille  Rock  ^.eerns  bright  In 
couuection  with  ihe  Arkansas  River.  When 
me  vast  acreage  of  the  Indian  Territory  is 
brought  under  cultivation,  its  product  must 
«o  litis  wav.  That  already  well  known  and 
fertile  state  of  Kansas  will  find  Fort  Smith 
or  Little  Rock  Us  nearest  water  outlet.  He 
also  noted  that  Pine  Bluff  was  now  safe  and 
secure  due  to  the  permanent  improvements 
he  had  suggested. 

"The  town  has  taken  on  new  iifc   .street 
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railways,  new  water  works  ^d  a  A^e  ^ote^ 
all  saf»  behind  the  point  which  had  been 
most  dangerous  unUl  this  time."  he  "ald^  He 
^U  tSathis  tiiree-year  study  proved  that 
the  ^tate  of  Arki^M-  will  ere  long  rise 
many  flies  m  the  rank  of  States  a«ipublc 
improvements  wUl  return  manifold  Uielr 
^^t  in  material  benefit  to  the  entire  st*te^ 

In  1894  Capum  Taber  was  succeeded  by 
Captain  Carl  F.  Palfrey.  Taber  was  In  poor 
hervuTthough  only  44  years  old,  and  would 
TTiiAn  l^^year.  but  his  vi^on  and  ag^es- 
siveneas  would  be  an  inspiration  t^  his  suc- 
cJ^.  Within  a  few  months  Captain  Palfrey 
wT^olng  the  requests  of  his  predecessors 
in  almost  the  same  words. 

Palfrey  was  succeeded  within  a  year  by 
Lt  W  L  Slbert.  later  a  leading  figta-e  in  the 
Construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Like 
?Xr  he  eagerly  accepted  the  challenge  o 
the  Arkansas  River,  but.  he  too  found  his 
effort     restricted     by     an     economy-minded 

*^"The^kansas  rose  to  flood  level  in  1898 
and  wiped  out  the  experlmenui  work  and 
felt  the  River  as  nature  had  ^""^^^  »,  ^^ 
those  days  the  Corps  was  not  ^^oil«^Pl>  " 
^olved  as  it  would  be  l^^^^^^^'^V^^ 
depressions,  were  considered  ^ts  of  God 
be«t  handled  by  God.  Levees  ^"e  the  re- 
.ponslbllitles  of  private  citizens  or  conunum- 

,[es  and  the  Corps  ^^  "^l^  J"  ^  nJTf'^, 
bvstander  Before  the  flood  had  run  Its  full 
co^  whole  families  had  been  wiped  out 
and  ai  Van  Buren  the  town  was  under  six 
to  10  feet  of  water. 

Lieutenant     Slbert     went    to    Pine    Blun 
abow-d  the  Beauregard  to  render  assistance 
ui  neoDle  stranded  by  the  flood.  Fifth  and 
Inxth  suee«  were  completely  under  water 
and    the      permanent  ■    improvements    con- 
suucted  to  protect  Pine  Bluff  were  washed 
awav    Pine  Bluff  was  once  more  ^'ulnerable 
indthe  corps  was  faced  with  the  same  prob- 
;;4  It  had^ought  for  more  than  a  decade. 
To  add  to  the  disaster  of  the  1898  flood; 
nature  would  once- again  impose  her  will  on 
the  mver-not  by  sending  a  raging  torrent 
down  the  channel  but  by  withhold  ng  nor- 
mal rainfall  and  reducing  the  majesUc  RUer 
U-,  a  muddv  stream.  River  commerce,  already 
hu't  by  the  railroads  and  the  snags,  had  Its 
probleAis  compounded  when  the  channel  was 
reduced  to  an  Impassable  shallow  depth^  The 
■dtsi^Trous  drought"  began  i^  April  1901  and 
lasted  to  February  1902.  and  brought  finan- 
cial ruin  to  many. 

The  water  level  did  not  regain  its  norma, 
depth  for  months,  and  In  December  of  1903 
the  River  stages  at  Little  Rock  were  recorded 
LL    in  some  places  not  more  than  three  feet 
deep  "  small  bays  waded  across  the  nver  and 
the    water    "did    not    come    up    over    their 
knees."  according  to  the  Arkansas  Ga^tte^  A 
vear  later  in  1904.  the  Gazette  reported  that 
loats  had  to  be  tied  up  at  the  levees  because 
ot   the  "thickness"   of  the  water— est rniated 
TO  be  about  one-third  mud    Steamboat  boi- 
ers  could  not  cope  wnth  thai  much  mud  as  it 
<-aused  the  water  to  foam  i^hen  pumped  into 
the  boilers,  and  the  gauges  and  regulating 
equipment  vould  not  lunction    Such  an  ex- 
treme condition  did  not  occur  too  often,  the 
last   having   been   reported    11    years   earlier, 
bui  the  same  condition  arose  m  lae  follow- 
ing -^ear,  because  of  a  flood  on  the  Canadian 
Ruer.  and  once  aaam  all  steamboat  naviga- 
tion was  stuspended  lor  about  lo  days 

River  traffic  was  brought  to  a  complete 
'lalt  in  the  winter  of  1904--05  for  a  different 
Reason.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
Arkansas  River  was  frozen  over  and  ai  Little 
Rock  large  numbers  o:  skaters  were  seen 
cavorting  about  ou  tlie  .e  in  spite  ol  police 
warnings 

IFrom  the  Arkansas  Gnzeiie    -Nov.  2     I'KWl 

Akkansas-Renaiss.^nce  of  a  Rutp.:   Part  II 

(By  Col.  Charles  L    Steel i 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  steamboat 

were  driven  from  the  ArV:.v..-a-  Ruer  m  \9W 


one  of  the  most  profitable  legs  of  river 
traffic— dally  service  between  LUtle  rock 
and  Memphis— was  discontinued. 

The  old  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  and 
southern  Railroad  charged  higher  freight 
rates  but  rail  traffic  was  considei^  more 
efficient  than  river  "»°^«'"^«"^-,^"\",J':!! 
traffic  was  essentially  a  passenger  and  freight 
busTnels  the  concept  of  barge  traffic  did  not 
«>xcite  a  ereat  amount  of  Interest. 

The  great  flood  of  1912.  which  swept  the 
Mississippi.  Missouri  and  Ohio  River  ^ys  ems. 
created  Tidespread  support  lor  national  In.- 
provements  on  the  waterways  but  the  area  oj 
primary  concern  was  the  P^^entlon  of  future 
disasters     In   East   Arkansas,    observers   saw 
Sreds  o^head  of  cattle  and  hogs  floating 
foward  the  Gulf.  For  the  first  tlme^  govern- 
ment aid  was  sought  and  obtained  Engineers 
^^re    put    in    charge    ol    strengthening    the 
levees  and  were  assigned  the  t^k  of  trans- 
porting food  and  supplies  to  the  Aoof^'ct  "^^ 
This  flood  reoriented  the  policies  of  the  fed- 
Iral  government  from  a  Preoccupation  wth 
river  transportation  to  a  more  direct  involve- 
ment in  rlv'er  improvement  and  Ao^xl  control 
In   1913.  Congress  appropriated  »^o"t  t60 
million  for  the  ^^Pro^emi^in  oijhe  l^oyr 
MlsslsslDpi    The   bill   allocated   $285,000    lor 
^he  Improvement  ol  the  Arkansas  and  nine 
other  rivers  in  the  state.  .    ,ai4 

The  outbreak  ot  the  war  m  Europe  in  1914 
altered  the  attitude  of  Congress  and  the 
cotmtrv  so  that  $18  million  was  cut  from 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  as  an  emergency 
war  relief  measure.  ^.,„r 

During  the  course  of  the  wa/  "°j^"^»4°; 
corps  activities  were  begun  in  the  little  Rock 
District  and  as  it  turned  out.  n.»tional  in- 
terest in  river  improvement  would  die  om 
as  soon  as  hostilities  were  e"<l«^-^i,^^^P'^^ 
of  frantic  efforts  by  river  town  chambers  o 
commerce,  the  government  withdrew  Its  sup- 
port for  further  river  improvement,  and  tiie 
Co^s  would  be  allocated  only  minimal  fund, 
to  c^rrv  on  some  snagging  operations 

AS  an  indication  of  the  ^f^'^^'^.ut 
withdrawal  and  retrenchment,  t he  Lilt  e 
Rock  District  was  abolished  as  an  l-'depend- 
"nt  Office  1.1  1921  and  the  area  wx^  pl-^ed 
wiiliin  the  Memphis  District.  Actually,  the 
change  had  little  local  effect  because  the  re- 
duction of  Corps  activities  had  already  been 

"'n^he  flood  ol  1912  can  be  considered  an 
event  which  focused   national  attention  on 
the  nroblem  of  flood  damage,  then  the  dis- 
astrous A^cl  of   1927  can  be  considered  no 
lerthan  nature  s  punishment  for  procra^    - 
n^ion.  Starting  early  in  January,  tmusualj 
heavy  and  constant  rains  began  to  swell  the 
r  ver    o    Arkansas  and  the  entire  Mississippi 
vluev    Bv   April  the  unrelenting  rains  had 
soaked   31    States   Mid  two  Canadmi   pn^- 
mces    with    a   downpour   totaling   250     ub.c 
miles  of  water-enough  to  cover  'he  c-'.tire 
area  with  over  a  foot  of  v.ater.  had  it   been 
snread    evenly     Even    after    absorptior^    .aid 
evaporation,   more   than   60^-^-""^"   "' 
water   had  U>  find  Its  way  to  the  Gull 

n    WIS  e.sUmated   ihat   half   the   slate   of 
-Vrkansas   was    under    water    with    all    rner, 
om   Ol    their   banks  and   all   streams   turned 
huo  lagng  risers    On   April    19.  there   were 
three  feet  OI  water  in  the  North  U'tle  Rock 
u  mess    dl=lrict     At    Pme    Blue,    some    ojn 
persons  were  marooned   on  -^J^^^^^.^^l^'X^ 
e,-t   OI  The  citv    At  ArKuusas  Cit\  .  whl.e  t.ie 
Mississ.pp'.  levee  held,  water  from  "Psi^;"'"; 
n.lt>red  into  the  town  to  a  depth  of     0  feet 
inlanti  seas  were  formed  oser  fiirmlund  ..id 
it  was  possible  lor  sidewheelers  lo  lea' e  i.ie 
r-verb-ci    ..nd    steam    boldly    across    uoodea 
nelds    ;..ud    e-.eii    over    .reetops    to    rescue 
.stranded  men  and  livestock    An  enure  h.rd 
of  i.-.r  steers  v>a:=  seen  struggling  t.gain*!  ihe 
current  and  disappearing  m  a  whirlpool    n 
was  estimated  thai,  aside  Iroin  the  an.n.:-.  s 
swept  downs. ream,  over  oO  000  dead  animals 
hi'd  to  be  bornec  or  buried  when  the  waters 
tinanv     sibsided      Flood     losses     .nlcng     'ne 
\r!an^..s  evceeded  «.4.1  miilio;!.  exclusr-n  ol 
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the  minions  lost  by  the  three  major  railroads 
In  Arkansas.  All  levees  between  Port  Smith 
and  Little  Rock  were  washed  away. 

The  Federal  Government  responded  as  best 
It  could  to  this  Dverwhelmlng  disaster  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  utilized  to  fullest 
advantage  In  every  possible  way.  The  chief 
of  Engineers.  MaJ.  Gen.  Edgar  Jadwln.  estab- 
lished temporary  headquarters  In  Memphis 
and  worked  closely  with  the  then  secretary 
of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover,  who  had  set 
lip  flood  relief  headquarters  In  the  same  city 
General  Jadwln  again  advocated  a  system 
of  permanent  flood  control  measures,  rather 
than  temporary  works.  His  plan  would  even- 
tually take  concrete  form  In  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1928.  more  popularly  known  as  the 
"Jadwln  Plan.''  BaslciiUy.  It  called  for  the 
extension  and  augmentation  of  levees  along 
the  Mississippi  and  later  would  include  some 
of  the  tributaries  after  the  1936  floods. 

The  stock  market  crash  of  October  1929 
cHished  any  hopes  that  meaningful  activi- 
ties would  be  undertaken  along  the  Arkan- 
sas. Within  a  three-week  period,  some  $30 
billion  was  lost  on  the  Stock  Market  and  the 
most  urgent  need  seemed  to  be  for  economic 
control  rather  than  flood  control. 

The  1930's  saw  farmers.  buslne.ssmen. 
Arkansas  governors,  and  Arkansas  congress- 
men make  fervent  pleas  for  legislation  for 
development  of  the  Arkansas.  White,  and 
other  rivers  In  the  state  Mo.st  of  the  con- 
cern w»»-{or  flood-oontrol  measures  but  the 
Mleslssippl  Valley,  Arkans:is  River  and 
Arkansas  Valley  A.<*;oclatlon.s  continued  to 
promote  the  Idea  (if  inland  waterway  devel- 
opment BuslnessmcSi  from  Arkansas  river- 
front communities  fnade  .  erlodlc  trips  to 
Washlnj^ton  to  try  tcj  promote  legls'..tlon  fa- 
vorable toward  Arka<isas  River  development. 

Arkansas  would  agiiln  be  hit  by  devastating 
fl.)Ods  In  both  1936  dnd  1937.  with  the  lat- 
ter flood  resulting  in  the  re-establlshment  of 
the  Little  Rock  Dl.strltt  The  handful  of  em- 
ployees who  arrived  In  the  spring,  ard  who 
were  later  Joined  by  ^"other  small  group  In 
o  organize  the  District 
Imagined  the  magnl- 
the  Little  Rock  Dls- 
e  In  the  next  three 
mall  group  of  employ- 
spring.  Earl  R.  Mar- 
ve,  North  Little  Rock, 
the  District's  purchastag  agent,  remains  ac- 
tive in  the  District  Ol  ice.  Harry  G.  Bozarth 


the  summer  of  1937 
OfBce.  could  not  hav 
tude    of    work    which 
trlct    would    undert 
decades.  Of  the  Initial 
ees  who  arrived  In  t 
tin  of  7104  Pontlac  D 


of   122  North   Monroe, 


trlcfs    personnel   office:,   arrived   seven   days 


after  the  original  groii 


Uttle   Rock,  the   Dls- 


).  As  personnel  officer. 


he  would  see  the  employees  surge  in  number 
from  approximately  15.  at  the  time  he  arrived, 
to  .some  6.000  people  during  World  War  II. 

Following  the  pattenn  established  In  World 
War  I.  the  Corps  of  Engineers  massed  Its  en- 
gineering skills  as  thf  nation  mobilized  It- 
self for  worldwide  oijeratlons.  Civil  works 
projects.  In  most  cas*.  were  suspended  and 
would  lie  dormant  until  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties. In  Arkansas,  tht  Little  Rock  District 
concerned  Itself  chiefly  with  nllitary  con- 
struction. Camp  RoblBison  and  Fort  Chaffee 
were  built  and  woulp  become  the  training 
grovmds  for  thousands  of  World  War  II  sol- 
diers. The  roll  call  of  military  facilities  con- 
structed Include  the  Blytheville  Air  Force 
Base,  the  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  the  M.aumelle 
Ordnance  Works  and  many  others. 

A  few  civil  works  projects  were  continued, 
notably  the  building  of  Norfolk  Dam.  which 
had  begun  in  the  spring  of  1941.  before  the 
advent  of  the  war.  It  was  considered  essential 
to  the  war  effort  that  work  not  stop  on  this 
project  so  that  sorely  needed  hydro-electric 
j>ower  would  be  produced.  The  K'eneration  of 
power  began  In  1944;  however,  the  entire 
project  was  not  completed  until  1949.  With 
the  ending  of  hostilities  In  1945,  the  District 
once  again  turned  Its  attention  'a  civl'.  works. 
The  sprawling  work  force  of  some  6.000  rapid- 
ly was  reduced  within  one  year  to  less  than 
1.000. 


As  far  back  as  1832.  Congress  recognized 
that  the  Arkansas  River  channel  had  to  be 
kept  wide  and  deep  enough  for  free  pus&ge 
of  heavy  boat*.  And  for  the  next  100-odd 
years,  the  lawmakers  sporadically  set  aside 
money  for  snagging  and  revetments  to  hold 
the  banks  in  place.  Regularly,  the  work 
would  be  washed  away  by  floods,  curtailed  by 
economy-minded  congressmen,  or  suspended 
bv  wars. 

The  record  of  congressional  committees 
conUiins  many  reports  about  the  Arkansas 
River.  In  1888.  for  example,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  concluded  Ihat  a  Ihree-foot  chan- 
nel at  low  water  could  be  established  above 
Little  Rock  by  means  of  contract  works—  re- 
vetn\ents  and  bank  stabilization. 

A  series  of  locks  and  dams,  to  permit 
navigation  as  far  upstream  as  Muskogee,  then 
in  Indian  Territory,  was  recommended  In 
1907.  While  this  plan  for  improving  the  river 
was  considered  feasible,  it  was  not  deemed 
advisable  on  account  of  the  great  cost  of  the 
locks  and  dams. 

As;ain.  In  1927.  the  year  of  the  great  floods, 
a  report  on  flood  control  and  navigation  was 
receive^  and  studied  by  the  Congress.  This 
plan.  too.  was  considered  too  costly.  More 
reports  followed  In  the  1930's. 

But  the  foundation  for  development  of  the 
Arkansas  River  had  been  established,  and  was 
getting  recognition 

Finally,  on  July  24.  1946.  President  Harry  S 
Truman  signed  the  River  and  Harbor  Act. 
which  authorized  the  current  project  for  de- 
velopment of  the  Arkansas  River  and  tribu- 
taries for  navigation,  flood  control,  hydro- 
electric power,  and  other  purposes:  but  there 
was  no  bill  appropriating  funds  for  the  work. 

Three  .;ecades  ago  r.  Fort  Smith  newspaper- 
man wrote  and  talked  about  his  pet  project, 
the  Arkansas  River  It  Is  said  that  the  walls  of 
his  office  were  bare — no  maps  of  the  River. 
Also.  It  Is  said  that  Clarence  Byrns,  the 
legendary  leader  of  the  Arkansas  River  proj- 
ect, needed  no  maps  of  the  River  because, 
lodged  firmly  in  his  mind,  was  a  graphic,  up- 
to-the-minute  picture  of  what  he  was  pre- 
pared to  discuss  or  write  about  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

Byrns.  the  late  Newt  Graham  of  Tulsa. 
Reece  Caudle  of  RussellvlUe,  and  one  or  two 
others  dared  to  dream  the  dreams  that  are 
now  a  reality.  They  could  see  far  more  than 
water  and  mud  when  they  looked  toward  the 
River.  Byrns  talked  and  wrote  about  Its  pos- 
.siblUties  in  those  days  and  continued  to  talk 
and  write  about  his  dreams,  but  In  the  eyes 
of  many,  his  views  were  those  of  a  crackpot 

Years  later  and  for  many  years.  Byrns 
chaired  the  powerful  Trl-State  Committee 
that  handled  the  appropriation  requests  for 
Arkansas.  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Committee  and  the  status  of  the 
Arkansas  River  project  today  Is  reflective  of 
Byrns  himself. 

The  wheels  of  government  sometimes  move 
slowly  and — in  the  views  of  many  of  the 
Arkansas  River  boosters — thoee  wheels 
moved  at  an  agonizingly  slow  pace  as  they 
asked  Congress  for  money  to  set  the  Ar- 
kan.sas  River  program  Into  motion.  Finally. 
In  1949,  some  funds  were  appropriated — 
and  one  of  the  most  challenging  engineer- 
ing Jobs  ever  faced  by  the  Corps  was  under 
way. 

The  Engineers  realized  the  true  magnitude 
of  the  project,  which  has  been  described  as 
larger,  from  an  engineering  standpoint,  than 
was  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  project, 
or  even  the  Panama  Canal. 

Here  was  a  River  that  did  as  It  plea.sed.  a 
River  with  an  infamous  record  of  cata- 
strophic floods,  a  River  whe.^  bank  caving 
of  200-300  feet  was  common  and  which  car- 
ried over  100  million  ton.s  of  sediment  down- 
stream year  after  year 

The  lirst  step  was  to  lix  the  channel — to 
re^hape  and  contain  it  within  a  permanent 
location  While  the  Engineers  were  doubtful 
that  the  River  could  ever  be  completely 
lamed,  they  knew  .-.ome  of  Its  teeth  could  be 


pulled  and  It  could  b«  caged  to  limit  Its 
wanderings.  The  Corps  knew  U  could  build 
upstream  reservoirs  to  trap  the  sediment, 
which  otherwise  would  clog  the  channel.  It 
knew  that  these  and  other  reservoirs  could 
hold  back  much  of  the  flood  waters  and  then 
relea.se  sufficient  water  during  times  of  low 
flow.  It  knew  that  locks  and  dams  on  the 
main  stream  could  provide  suitable,  naviga- 
ble depths  and  that  dredges  could  remove 
bandbars  and  shoals. 

But  those  dedicated  Engineers  also  knew 
that  all  of  this  could  be  almost  Immediately 
nulllfled  by  a  single  flood,  and  that  bank 
caving,  meandering,  and  shoaling  would 
hvirely  follow. 

So.  the  first  money  appropriated  In  1949 
was  earmarked  for  bank  stabilization  work  at 
the  most  critical  locations  along  the  river. 
Work  on  most  other  aspects  of  the  project 
would  not  really  get  under  way  until   1961. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  bank- 
stabllizatlon  work  would  cost  tl20  million 
with  the  benefits  resulting  each  year  from 
protection  of  land,  crops,  and  other  Impove- 
ments  at  $6  million. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  in  1950 
caused  the  Arkansas  River  project  again  to 
be  sidetracked  as  the  Little  Rock  Engineer 
District  was  given  responsibilities  for  mlli- 
t.iry  construction  with  the  Arkansas  River 
work,  except  for  some  bank  stabilization 
work,  suspended  through  1955. 

Throughout  the  mld-50's.  the  Axkansju! 
Basin  Association  kept  trying  to  keep  tne 
Arkansas  River  project  alive  by  urging  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  money — at  least  for 
bank-stabilization  work.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Association  urged  Congress  to  authorize 
beginning  of  construction  of  two  key  reser- 
voirs—Keystone and   Eufaula   In  Oklahoma. 

Operation  of  both  these  dams  was  con- 
sidered essential  before  Dardanelle  Dam 
could  be  finished  and  effectively  operated. 
These  were  the  two  dams  which  would  re- 
tain silt  which  otherwise  would  be  carried 
downstream  and  clog  the  Dardanelle  project. 
Work  started  on  both  of  the  Oklahoma  res- 
ervoirs in  1956  and  both  were  essentially 
completed  at  the  same  time  In  1964.  An  In- 
teresting sidelight  to  the  complex  construc- 
tion plan,  which  would  often  be  revised  due 
to  budget  cuts,  floods,  and  droughts,  strikes. 
and  shortage  of  materials.  Is  reflected  by  a 
remark  made  In  1956  by  the  then  chief  ot 
Engineers,  MaJ.  Gen.  E.  C.  Ilschner.  General 
Itschner  predicted  before  an  audience  ol 
river  boosters  from  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma 
that  the  Arkansas  River  project  would  be 
completed  In  1973.  As  this  article  was  being 
prepared — some  13  years  later,  his  prediction 
was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  work 
was  on  schedule  and  overall  completion  still 
set  for  1973. 

Work  on  the  first  structure  on  the  River 
In  Arkanstis  started  in  1959.  This  was  at 
Dardanelle  when  the  first  spadeful  of  dirt 
was  turned  for  the  $81  million  navigation 
and  power  project. 

In  that  same  year,  the  rain-swollen  Arkan- 
sas River  broke  through  a  levee  in  Johnson 
County,  flooding  some  11.000  acres  and  caus- 
ing heavy  crop  damage.  At  Little  Rock,  four 
fairways  at  Rebsamen  Golf  Course  were 
under  water. 

In  1961,  alter  having  been  scattered  in 
four  different  office  buildings  in  Little  Rock, 
the  Liitle  Rock  District  moved  Into  its  pres- 
ent home  in  the  Federal  Building.  That 
same  year  would  see  the  District  transfer  it-s 
military  construction  activities  to  the  Fort 
Worth  Engineer  District  and  began  to  Cevote 
all  its  energies  to  civil  works  construction, 
chiefly  the  Arkansas  River  work. 

Work  on  the  navigation  locks  and  dams 
in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  generally  began 
downstream  and  proceeded,  more  or  less,  in 
sequence.  Locks  and  Dams  1  and  2  were 
started  In  1963  and  by  early  1966  construc- 
tion on  the  last  lock  and  dam  In  Arkansas. 
Lock  and  Dam  13  at  Fort  Smith,  began.  By 
1968.  all  of  the  navigation  locks  and  dams 
in  Oklahoma  were  under  contract. 
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While  the  Arkansas  River  was  "o^  consid- 
ered navigable,  m  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
for^many   veak.   sparse   barge   and   towboat 
S^rXL  were  conducted  on  a  local  basls^ 
T^Te  dredging  ol   sand   and  gravel  from     he 
river-bed  by  private  hrms  was  and  Is  carriea 
.  n  with  much  of  the  sand  and  gravel  used 
n  the  m^lng  of  concrete   for  missile  silos, 
ntirstate  highways,  and  «ood-control  pro)^ 
ects    such    as    Oreers    Ferry    Dam    in    North 
central  Arkansas. 

An  indication  of  the  backing  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Arkansas  River  PTOiecl^^■aste. 
tlect.ed  in  the  Corps  ol  Engineers  civil  works 
budget  which  Congress  approved  '■  '965.  I'^ 
that  year,  Arkansas  drew  M40  ^'11'°"/°' 
civil  works  construction  or  11  per  cent  ol 
the  total  amount  allotted  for  i.U  50  states 

With  the  effective  opertalon  of  the  up- 
stream reservoirs  In  Oklahoma  and  the  baiik- 
stablllzatlon  program  reducing  the  silting 
problems  on  the  Arkansas,  ttshing  showed  u 
marked  improvement  In  '''^t  so  niany  fis  - 
ermen  flocked  to  the  waters  Just  below  tht 
Df^danelle  Dam  that  the  Arkansas  Game 
.nd  Fish  commission  ruled  that  h^.h  »P ''^'>- 
m  300  feet  of  the  dam  was  prohibited  ue- 
sDite  signs  warning  fishermen  to  stay  be- 
"vond  the  300-lcK,t  marker,  several  lives  wer.- 
losJas  nlhlng  boats  cap.lzed  in  the  turbulent 

""  nrAprll  1966  the  Arkansas  River  project 
was  50  per  cent  complete  and  a  ^^ a  11  band 
of  rtver  boosters  met  at  David  O.  Terry  Lock 
and  Dam  to  commemorate  the  cK^casion.  How- 
ever the  ceremonies  and  speech  making  did 
not  Slow  down  the  furious  pace  ol  the  con- 
strxiction  and  it  was  necessary  to  u.se  h 
Si^^ble  public  address  system  '^r  the  word 
f^f^the  speakers  to  he  heard  over  the  d.n  o. 
the  huge  con.structUm  equipment. 

In  1967  the  Coast  Guard  announced  it 
would  spend  $1  million  in  installing  clian- 
Jlel  markVrs  and  other  navigational  aids  along 
the  450-mlle  navigation  route.  The  Coa&i 
Guard,  which  patrols  all  Inland  waterways, 
said  It  would  spend  »1  5  '"i"'°"  °"  ,\^°  ' ^^ 
loot  cutters  for  patrol  duties  ""^  build  dock 
acuities  at  Pine  Bluff  and  m  Oklahoma. 

Dt^  ing  the  same  year,  the  Arkansas  State 
Health  Department  said  the  Arkansas  Rl^er 
did  1  ot  m^t  the  minimum  health  standards 
tor  swimmers  because  of  a  high  bacteria 
count  The  Corps  deleted  swimming  beaches 
from  us  Plani  lor  clevelopmg  recreation 
areas,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
beaches  would  be  added  later  when  the  qual- 
ity of  the  water  Improved. 

The   acceptance   of   Lock   and   Dam   No     1 
bv  the  Corps  from  the  loiuratior  as  a  com- 
,>  eled  structure  was  marked  in  a  must  ap- 
propriate fashion,  on  June  2,   1967.  a  l^nd 
of  Corps  inspectors  and  officials,  along  with 
the   c^itractor   and   several    new^p-apernven. 
climbed  aboard  a  towboat   and  tool,  a  hls- 
torTc    ride    through    the    lock.    The   ride,    lu 
itself,  would  have  been  of  no  great  s'g»  »; 
cance  exceot  for  the  fact  that  It  marked  the 
occasion  of' the  completion  and  c-penaion  o 
the  first  Arkansas  River  Lock  and  Dam.  Just 
as   on   other   meaningful   occasions,   no   one 
recorded    the    name    ol    the    lock    employee 
Who  pushed  the  button  which  set  in  motion 
the  first  lockage  on  the  Arkansas  River. 

Earlv  in  1968.  the  Arkansas  Basin  Associ- 
niion    began    planning    a    ceremony    which 
would  mark  the  opening  ot  the  river  to  tiaU- 
iiuion    Ihe  president  ol  the  United  Stat*s 
was  invited  and  Indicated  an  l"\erest  In  at- 
r.-ndmg.  but  at  the  last  n^oment  he  had  to 
(Vecline     Postmaster    General    Lawrence    F 
O  Brien  i.ssued  a  commemorative  stamp  and 
thousands    were   purchased    by    f;^«^P  /o  ; 
lectors,  river  boosters  and  the  public.  At  the 
dedication  ceremonies,  which  were  l>eld  at 
■!e  David  D  Terrv  Lock  and  Dam  on  October 
4"," senator  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  called  It  a  "mem- 
orable   day    for    Arkansas."    Delivermg      he 
principal  address,  Senator  John  L.  McClel- 
1!  n^a^  completion  ol  river  development  in 
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1970  "would  bring  benefits  and  present  a 
muitltvT^Je  of  impressive  opporttinities  too 
numerous  to  mention'  „  ,,,.  •i,et 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  when  on  the  Slst 
dav  of  December  1968,  the  Arkansas  River 
wa*  officially  declared  open  for  navigation  by 
mTsell  the  current  district  engineer,  and  a 
Sat  appropriately  named  the  "Arkansas 
■Ira^ler'^Segan  Its  historic  Journey  up 
stream  to  Little  Rock.  It  carried  1.200  tons 
Of  stee,  in  two  appropriately  marked  barge, 
but  more  Important,  it  carried  with  u  the 
culmination  of  the  dreains  ot  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
Bvrns.  Newl  Graham.  Reece  Caudle  and 
others  who  m  so  many  years  belcre  saw  m  oh 
more  than  lust  mud  and  -.vater  wnen  tncv 
ua/ed  at    A'.e  Arkansas 


^„^,^..^S-REN.MSSANCF.  o»    .  RivtR:    VM'.t:  m 

I  By  James  A  Constantin  i 
O-  er  tae  past  dozen  years  or  so.  the  effect 
„.    the   eventual   transition   ol   the   Arkansas 
Riwr  from  its  natural  state  ^"  ^  po  "uial  > 
niigutv  resource  oi  the  region  has  been  the 
nitration     for     many     political     cauct.ses. 
-o,-^.  hts  discu.ssion  sessions,  urguinent^s.  car- 
:'     u  e      .seminars,     and     articles-lncludmg 
tins  Oi  e.  It  has  served  as  a  springboard  lor 
.'.n„;tle.ss    rhetorical    orgies    by    P<'>itlclai^. 
Armv  officers,  civic  leaders,  editors,  and  pro- 
fesors- including  this  one.  It  has  spawned 
Inetaphors  i:^splred  baiialities.  and  hatuchea 
cliches  bv  the  gross— including  these. 

I  had  mixed  feelings  when  I  was  invited  to 
...rite  an  article  on  the  implications  o.    ihe 
Arkansas     River     for     this     sesquicentenuial 
tries "    the  Arkansas  Gi^ette    On  the  one 
oand   I  welcomed  another  opportunity  to  ex- 
press mv  deep  concern  lor  the  h^ck  of  long 
range  objectives,  planning,  and  programs  lor 
Uie  use  ot  this  great  resource.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  was  not  certain  I  wanted  to  say  again 
the  thing,  that  should  be  said  because  mc^t 
ol  us  like  to  hear  how  ^.ell  we  are  doing.  We 
have  done  well  in  plaana.g  for  'he  opening 
Ol   the   port    it    IS   not   fair  to  .sa\    v.e   have 
clone    poorlv    m    planning    tor    the   long   run 
because  we  have  not  done  anything,  at  least 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  what  long 
rnnge   plans,   programs,   objectives  and   poli- 
cies have  been  established.  _,,,„    T-„.,, 
At  anv  rate.  I  accepted  the  invitation.  T>»o 
,-t-  ol  factors  have  guided  me  in  organlz  iig 
this  article.  I  was  asked  to  comment  on  the 
eitect  ol  the  River  on  the  total  economy,  aiid 
,he  effect  ol  the  River  on  transportation  pat- 
terns  and  I  was  asked  what  the  people  ol  the 
region  should  do  to  use  a  potentially  power- 
•Mi    resource     What    .should    be    done'    This 
ie-.ds  lo  the  second  .set  of  factors  underlying 
rius'article.  The  Arkansrts  River,  beiore  work 
began  on  it.  could  probably   be  called  a  re- 
M'-lance   *o   development    rather   than   a   re- 
source because  it  was  troublesome  ai  certain 
times  but  more  particularly  it  was  a  barrier 
that  effectively  separated  the  s'.ate  into  X^o 
nartc   The  River  u-iil  develop  into  a  resource 
Cf  s^rts.  The  River  can  be  develoj^d  into  a 
powerful   resource.   Splitting   hairs^    I    th  nk 
not    The  difference  is  that  which  exists  be- 
tween sating  around  wailing  lor  something 
,0   happen   or  setting  out    10   make   happen 
; ho.se  things  we  want  to  have  happen 

Mv  basic  thesis  is  that  a  more  valuable 
resource  can  be  created  out  ot  the  Arkansa-s 
River  than  the  .,ne  which  will  Just  naturally 
merge  if  a  po.  tive  upprxich  is  not  made. 

Several  simple  staten^eiits  are  made  m 
order  10  establish  the  lact  that  this  article 
cblsed  upon  a  positive  view  of  the  future 
First  we  lave  the  River,  and  the  project 
will  "be  completed  soon.  Discussions  of 
whether  it  should  have  l>eeu  built  are  as 
'ruuUil  as  those  centering  on  how  many 
'lugels  can  dance  on  the  head  of  a  pin. 

second  even  If  we  as  citUens  ao  nothing, 
hrms  will  seek  out  the  area  and  locate  there. 
While  the  wiage  "build  a  iK-.-er  m-ise'rap 


and  the  world  wiU  beat  a  path  to  your  door- 
's good  rhetoric.  It  is  bad  logic  and  pure 
bunk  A  few  people  will  come  u)  the  door 
bt  Uthe  mousetrap  builder  had  better  bui^ 
a  good  path  well  marked,  if  he  want*  more 
u/an  a  few  customers.  We  have  buiU  cnoV^er 
mousetrap  competitive  with  St  Louis, 
rmisvillc  e-c,  no,  necessarily  a  better  one. 
and  people  will  come  to  our  door,  path  or  no 
path  b'.i:  :..  realize  our  potential  ^c  must 
make  it  better  and  we  can. 

Third  various  estimates  have  been  n.aue  ol 
Vxe  total  tonnage  likelv  10  move  on  the  River 
at  some  point  in  the  luture  Whatever  the 
estimate  is.  it  will  probably  ..e  '""eed^l  '^ 
exnerlen.e  on  other  rivers  can  serxe  as  a 
;^ec,  tnr  tor  the  niture  oi  our  River.  Tins  Is 
Lot  to  s.^v  that  the  projections  were  either 
right  or  wron^j:  The  growth  o!  'he  econcmiy 
seems  to  surprise  even  the  most  liberal  lore- 
ct'sters;  so  even  il  the  earlv  Projecuons  .ere 
based  on  bad  as.sumptions  '"e>  ^'  ';^^;;- 
,b'\  be  i>«.  low  Even  th.s  optimistic  \iew 
n  lit  be  rcinpere^l,  because  the  new  railroad 
rate  ana  .servtce  p-Uces  niav  th.iit<e  things 

""■^^h'the  iact  that  estimates  may  prove 
to  be  too  conservative-.ven  U  we  do  no.h- 
L-cioes  not  imply  that  we  have  done  well 
P-^,ections  of  the  type  discussed  are  neces- 
sarTv    made    with    one    iundamental    thesis 
underlying  them:  That  -°'»f  ^|  Jj^^^^P^;'  t,'' 
will  happen  and  normal  trends  will  contm.ie 
Tn  resource  development  projects,  there  are 
assumptions  which  Congress  requires^  ^   ha 
we  are  reallv  saying  is.  "i:  we  don  t  monkey 
With  the  machinery,  we  can  expect  a  certain 
amount   ol  tonnage.'    To  be  able   to  ge       ne 
"m11  benefit   ot  this  resource,  we  should  Hsk 
he  qv'estion:   "What  11  we  do  monkey   •.ith 
the    niachlnerv"    Can    we    make    u    perlorm 
better^"    We    are    saying    In    the    nrst    ca.sc 
"Other  things  remaining  the  same,  our  dese  - 
opment   will   have   a  certain   pattern       I  h . > 
Is  the  es.sence  ol  much  planning    It   is   oao 
planning    lor   we  are   taking   a   passive   roie 
by   letting   the   environment    determine   ot.r 
p  annmg.   In  oiher   words,   we   asstnne    .ha, 
we   have   no   control   over   our   destin;. ,    and 
latallstlcally    plan    lor    '  hose    thing.s    w.iu  1 
are   going   to    take   place     "other    thing.,    re- 
maining tlie  same " 

Our  appriiach  should  be  to  take  an  acin< 
role  m  shaping  our  economic  enMronment 
and  attempt  to  control  our  destiny  by  <  e- 
terinaung  !.hat  we  want  10  have  happen  and 
then  planning  lor  it.  We  should  lorge.  oth- 
er th'ngs  reir.ainint;  the  same 

The  etiect  on  the  economy  ol  1  be  reuion  ol 
Ihe  Arkansas  River  will  depend  upon  which 
path  is  lollowed.  Let  us  IcK^k  lor  a  momenl 
at  the  .  ne  path  o!  planning  lor  those  things 
which  are  going  to  happen,  other  th-nps  re- 
mainmi:  the  same. 

The  eccmomv  of  the  res-'ioii  behind  tiic  Ar- 
kansus   River   port    titles   tioes   "ot    cona)are 
•Hvorablv  v.ith  the  economies  served  l\-  ny>^' 
'other  inland  ports  on  the  ether  "vers  Wien 
we  draw  a  circle  with  a  radius  ti  500  mv.ts 
around  Little  Rock    lor  example,  we  assume 
that  the  area  enclosed  is  within  the  economic 
orbit  01  Little  Rock  as  ^^eil  as  the  geograpliK 
range    Such  an  assumption  may  or  may  not 
be  valid    Transportation  rates  will  help  c- 
termlne  the  size  of  the  market  area  ot  a  given 
ci-v     Berau-e    of    the    peculiarities    ot    our 
ireight  rale  structure,  we  may  find  thai  Lit- 
tle Rock  producers  pay  a  higher  Height  laie. 
mile  for  mile,  than  do  producers  loca'eo  at 
oilier   producing   points    The   re.sult   oi    i.iis 
.siiuai.on    IS    an    eilectixc    shrinking    n.      ne 
Little  Rock  trade  area 

Further,  much  of  this  same  region,  poleii- 
ti«'!v  ii^  -he  orbit  of  Liitle  Rock,  i.  also 
;er^eu  bv  such  well  developed  distribu-ion 
and  marketing  centers  as  Houston,  Dallas, 
Men.Dhis.  Kansas  City,  and  St    Louis 

Fira'iiv     'h"  major  transportation  sv^ums 
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which  serve  the  region  from  these  other  dis- 
tribution points  have  an  Incentive  to  con- 
tinue to  adjust  their  ratee  and  aervlces  to 
keef  ;40od8  moving  In  their  present  channels. 
For  example,  the  Missouri  Pacific  has  an- 
nounced a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  shuttling  tralnloads  of  containers  between 
at.  Louis  and  coastal  cities. 

Despite  these  comments,  some  firms  w'  ' 
locate  aloni;  the  Blver  because  it  Is  natural 
and  economic  for  them  to  do  so — almost  re- 
gardless of  what  the  people  of  the  region  (i'> 
or  neflect  to  do.  These  new  firms,  some  of 
which  have  already  anno\inced  locations  In 
the  area,  will  certainly  help  bring  prosperity 
to  the  region.  The  points  made  have  one  cen- 
tral theme:  If  the  region  does  nothing,  it  will 
almost  certainly  prosper  as  a  result  of  the 
River  being  here.  The  losses  of  the  region  will 
not  be  measurable,  but  t»~e.  will  be  real  be- 
cause of  p)otentlal  prosperity  not  realized. 

Tlie  first  pha.se  of  our  Rrowth  ns  a  nation 
was  Influenced  by  water  iranpsortatlon  Even 
the  coming  of  the  railroads,  as  would  be 
expected,  emphaslied  the  growth  of  those 
cities  located  on  water  because  of  the  estab- 
lished trade  routes,  Both  railroads  and  motor 
truck.s  stimulated  development  of  inland 
points. 

Topographic  features,  such  ns  rivers  and 
mountains,  were  influential  in  shaping  trade 
routes  As  technology  Improved,  the  Influence 
of  these  topographical  factors  diminished.  It 
becomw  easier  and  easier  to  go  over,  under. 
«nd  a«Timd  physical  barriers  to  the  free  How 
of  commerce. 

In  the  future.  It  Is  likely  that  commerce 
will  become  less  and  less  dependent  upon 
our  rivers  for  tran.sportatlon  Technology, 
economics,  and  management  practice  will 
contribute  to  thl«  change. 

When  navigation  was  first  proposed  for 
the  Arkansas  River.  It  was  thought  by  some 
that  htige  amounts  of  grain  would  move  on 
the  River.  The  economics  of  transportation 
and  rail  rate  making  techniques  of  the  rail- 
roads have  now  combined  to  make  this  un- 
likely. One  conclusion  of  a  .-itudy  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Schermerhorn  of  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity, was  that  not  much  wheat  would 
move  from  Oklahoma  bv  water  unless  some 
dra.stlc  changes  occurred. 

Other  things  remaining  unchanged,  the 
same  types  of  commodities  which  move  on 
other  waterways  will  move  in  our  River: 
chemicals,  coal.  Iron  and  steel  products, 
paper,  forest  products,  and  the  like  Rail  rates 
on  these  conimoUules  between  our  area  and 
other  point.-;  on  or  near  water  will  almost 
certainly  fall,  and  the  revenue  loss  will  liurt 
the  railroads  in  at  least  two  ways  first,  they 
will  lose  some  Inbound  traffic  which  is  now 
exclusively  theirs,  imd  .sec(iiid.  lower  freight 
rates  on  the  i  ratBc  thcv  kc-p  will  reduce  their 
revenue.  A  third  po.sslbilllv  is  that  by  rate 
reductions  they  will  not  lo.se  much  traffic 
but  will  lose  revenue.  However,  because  of 
the  expected  increase  in  production,  em- 
ployment, and  income  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  the^e  losses  will  be  more  than 
made  up  from  new  traClc  generated 

Who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  reduced 
transportation  rates?  Any  answer  to  this 
.seenungly  harmle.s.s  qviostion  almost  In- 
variably causes  outraged  responses  There  Is 
no  argument  about  one  part  of  the  answer. 
The  company  which  pays  the  freight  bill, 
obviously  benefits  from  reduced  tran.sporta- 
tlon charges.  Are  savings  in  transportation 
costs  parsed  on  to  the  tiltiniate  consxiiner 
who  buys  goods  In  retail  stores?  Broad,  gen- 
enil  answers  to  such  a  question  lire  difficult 
to  s^ive  because  there  are  so  many  complex 
factors  that  determine  retail  price  In  a  given 
location  for  a  particular  product. 

The  ptirchaser  of  an  automobile  who  is 
charged  a  certain  price  plus  transportation 
would  obviously  benefit.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  purchaser  of  gaujUne  at  a  River  point  and 


his  brother  located  several  hundred  miles 
from  water  may  pay  the  same  price  for  their 
products.  The  same  holds  true  for  electric 
toasters,  paper  towels  and  detergents,  made 
from  steel,  paper,  and  chemicals  moved  by 
water  In  these  cases.  It  Is  highly  unlikely 
that  the  ultimate  consumer  buying  at  a  re- 
tall  store  pays  any  less  for  his  purchase  be- 
cause the  raw  materials  from  which  It  wns 
made  at  one  time  or  another,  moved  at  low 
water  tran.sportatlon  rates. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  taxpayers'  dollar 
goes  further  if  materials  for  public  buildings, 
r. .Hds,  bridges,  etc.  are  capable  of  moving 
by  water  becau.se  the  ci  ntractors'  ijld  has 
probably  reflected  the  lower  transportation 
rate 

If  the  consumer  does  not  benefit  from 
lower  transportation  rates,  what  Is  his  stake 
in  waterway  development?  Aside  from  gen- 
eral bcneflts  derived  from  a  more  complete 
use  of  res.jurces,  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
consumer  In  the  region  is  that  more  Job  op- 
poftxinltles  are  available,  which  leads  to  a 
higher  level  of  Income 

The  patterns  of  air.  motor,  and  pipeline 
transportation  are  lot  likely  to  change,  al- 
though air  and  motor  carriers  will  benefit 
from  Improved  economic  activity  in  the  area. 
(Technology  surely  will  change  air  transpor- 
tation, but  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
River  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
change  ) 

Much  of  the  above  has  been  written  on  the 
premise  that  we  don't  "monkey  with  the 
m.ichinery"  or  on  the  basis  of  planning  for 
what  Is  going  to  happen  "other  things  re- 
maining the  same  '  The  assumption  of 
■  other  things  remaining  the  same"  Implies 
that  the  .same  type  of  economic  development 
elforts  ctirrently  being  made  will  continue 
to  be  made. 

Even  though  the  port  of  Little  Rock  does 
not  have  as  favorable  a  location  as  other 
Inland  ports,  it  does  have  two  outstanding 
advant.iges.  First,  until  this  year  it  did  not 
exist  as  a  port  city;  so  It  is  not  hampered 
by  the  dead  hand  of  the  past.  Second— and 
probably  Its  greatest  advantage — the  fact 
that  It  now  is  a  port  city  attests  to  the  vision 
and  leadership  of  many  persons.  The  port.  Is 
not  merely  limited  to  looking  into  the  fu- 
luri:    It  can   make  its  future 

What  can  be  done  on  behalf  of  the  tot^il 
economy  of  the  area?  What  can  be  done  In 
transport.^tlon?  The  second  question  Is  an 
Integr.il  part  of  the  first  and  should  not  be 
separated.  We  made  an  artificial  separation 
to  isolate  certain  i.ssues.  but  now  we  dis- 
cuss them  together. 

In  the  p.ist  decade  or  .so.  business  firms,  in 
rapidly  increasing  numbers,  have  shliied 
ihelr  ways  of  thinking  about  selling  their 
produ^'t.  They  no  longer  sell  it:  they  market 
it.  Splitting  hairs?  J.irgon?  Perhaps,  but  by 
shilling  their  emphasis  to  marketing,  they 
have  adopted  a  whole  new  way  of  corporate 
thinking,  of  viewing  their  products,  and  of 
viewing  their  customers  rhls  marketing  con- 
cept Implies  that  the  firm  should  determine 
wh.it  its  customers  want  and  need  (or  might 
want  and  need)  and  then  structure  their 
entire  effort  to  .satisfying  those  wants  .ind 
needs. 

This  concept  involves  the  establishment, 
not  only  of  cor|)or:tte  objectives  In  general, 
but  marketing  objectives  In  particular:  the 
m.iklng  of  pi  U13  to  re.»ch  those  objectives: 
an  Internal  analysis  of  the  firm  to  .ippr.ilso 
Its  resources  and  ability  to  m.ike  happen 
those  things  it  wants  to  li;ive  happen,  niid 
an  external  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the 
market.  Then  It  develops  strategies  Involv- 
ing: Product  design  and  product  lines;  chan- 
nels of  distribution:  promotion  policies:  and 
price  policies, 

'there  is  ab.solutely  no  difference  In  mar- 
keting a  product  and  marketing  economic 
development.  Therefore,  the  first  thing  that 
should   be  done   Is   for   the  Little  Rock  and 


Arkansas  development  agencies  to  do  ;is 
business  firms  have  done  and  adopt  the 
marketing  concept  A  program  for  marketing 
economic  development  can  and  should  be 
created. 

A  very  significant  a-spect  of  this  program 
Involves  transportation.  Because  of  the  pe- 
cularltles  and  Importance,  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  those  transportation  rates 
which  discriminate  against  Arkansas  as  ,i 
location  Further,  special  attention  should 
be  given  to  all  aspects  of  distribution  serv- 
ices ranging  from  the  Introduction  of  modern 
w.irehousing  techniques  to  the  establishment 
of  tralnload  rates  and  the  provision  of  im- 
proved motor  carrier  service  to  the  sni;i:i 
towns  of  Arkansas. 

Because  we  have  been  Inspired  by  the 
potential  of  the  River,  we  have  been  Inclliii  d 
to  wax  enthusiastic,  and  In  our  enthusiasm 
we  have  mixed  a  few  metaphors  and  cliches 
in  with  cur  rhetoric.  Perhaps  all  of  this  i. 
forgivable:  certainly  it  is  understandable 
You  in  Little  Rock  have  your  part  of  the 
River  now  Soon  all  of  us  in  the  region  wii! 
have  a  $1  25  billion  resource  on  our  hands. 
and  what  do  we  know  about  it?  Nothlnp 
really,  other  than  a  few  outdated  guesses 
about  the  tonnage  it  will  handle  What  plans 
have  we  made  for  the  wise  use  of  an  asset 
that  could  be  the  greatest  thing  to  have  ever 
happened  to  our  region—including  the  dis- 
covery of  oil?  Nothing,  really,  other  than  to 
build  a  few  docks,  lay  out  a  few  industri.-l 
p.^rks  and  tiilk  to  a  few  firms  about  locatin;^ 
in  the  region.  The  things  that  we  have  done 
needed  to  be  done.  The  fact  that  they  haie 
been  done  well  Is  a  tribute  to  the  tireless  e:- 
forts  of  a  few  port  directors,  their  staffs,  and 
their  boards  of  directors,  who  have  done  Im- 
possible things  with  Inadequate  resources 

In  effect,  the  things  that  have  been  dene 
were  those  things  necessary  to  start  opera- 
tion; to  be  able  to  say  to  the  world  of  trade 
and  commerce  that  we  are  ready  to  receive 
all  comers  When  the  first  barge  got  to  Little 
Rock.  Little  Rock  was  ready  for  It.  The 
Industrial  park  is  ready.  But  do  the  cities 
have  long  r.ingc  plans  to  help  guide  them  la 
reaching  their  objective?  For  that  matter. 
do  they  have  specific  objectives?  Answers  I 
liave  received  to  these  questions  over  the 
past  several  years  have  all  been  negative  Ii 
has  also  troubled  many  others  with  whom  I 
have  talked  that  we  will  spend  well  over  tl 
billion  for  a  resource  and  nothing  for  deter- 
mining how  we  eventually  want  to  use  ii 
.Sadder  rlill.  we  have  done  very  little  to  plan 
for  removing  some  of  the  resistances  to  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  area  in  the  form 
of  eliminating  discriminatory  freight  rates. 
To  my  knowledge,  we  are  not  even  planning 
for  those  developments  which  will  probably 
take  place  if  present  economic  trends  con- 
tinue. More  Important,  we  are  not  planning 
to  make  happen  those  things  we  want  u 
have  happen.  Even  worse,  we  have  not  clearly 
Idcntllled  what  we  want  to  have  happen.  It 
is  past  time  to  make  our  move  in  ihi-s 
direction. 

When  I  said  that  the  River  could  be  the 
greatest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  our 
region— including  oil — it  was  not  becau.>-e 
my  pen  had  gone  on  a  flight  of  f.mcy.  It 
Is  potentially  great  because  it  is  an  asset 
which  can  bring  together,  with  a  c  mmon 
purpofe,  the  best  of  men  to  do  the  be.'t  ol 
Ihinss.  It  can  l)e  better  than  a  fpringboard 
from  regional  poverty,  it  can  be  an  elcval'T 
to  greater  prospenly. 

Other  things  rem.unlng  the  same,  the  Ar- 
kansas River  area  will  develop  because  the 
River  is  there,  .irid  increased  prosperity  will 
result.  If  we  determine  what  we  want  to 
have  happen  and  set  out  to  make  it  happen, 
the  Rlvtr-resource  will  be  a  base  for  evf-n 
greater  prosperity  As  things  now  stand,  other 
inl.md  ports  have  advantages  not  enjoyed 
by  Little  Rock  and  other  Arkansas  River 
cities.    While    our    area    has    a    small    trade 
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region  of  It*  awn,  it  Is  In  reality  ^'thln  the 
"^Ike  areas  of  such  places  as  Dj*  "'^^  ^"'^^ 
Memnhls  and  Kansas  City.  With  the  KJver 
^Tne  resource  base,  and  vision,  determina- 
Uon,  and  leadership  a*  ^°°«^f  •  ,^f.  "'^ 
^«n  enlarue  its  trade  area  substantially. 
"to  pu^t  differently,  we  are  m  the  eco- 
nomlc'^hlnterland  of  other  P'^^^,^' ""^'^^ 
question  Is:  Do  we  want  to  continue  W  be  a 
hinterland  or  do  we  want  to  have  a  hlnter 
land?  
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A  SEARCH  FOR  SANITY 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
message  to  his  congregation  this  past 
Sunday  Dr.  Russell  C.  Stroup.  of  the 
GeSrgetov.-n  Presbyterian  Church,  has 
put  into  perspective  the  most  vital  issues 
Cf  our  time.  I  commend  this  member  of 
?he  "lerS^  for  facing  with  such  candor 
SI  cSal  questions  now  before  n^t 
only  our  country  but  the  «orM^.^^ 
timeliness  of  his  address,  entitled  A 
sSrch  for  sanity.-  cannot  be  ov^erstated^ 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  oe 
printed  in  the  Record.  „HHrPc<; 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Search  iob  Sanitt 
•  By    Dr.     Russell     C.     Stroup.     Georgetown 
Presbyterian  Church) 
Veterans  Day  Is  a  time  ^o  remember  the 
men    who   have   suffered    and    fed    In    the 
^gedy  of  war.  It  Is  good  for  us  to  do  so  Jor 
me  It  is  very  personal.  I  have  served   with 
s^me  o    these'm'ln.  I  have  shared  their  suffer- 
mg  and  buried  their  dead  In  the  rice  paddies 
belches  and  jungles  of  the  South  Pacific.  I 
»^Tor\°l^oIrw^rhave   died  It   Is   a   da     o, 
honor-   for  us    the  living.  It  Is  a  day  of  dls- 
hono  :  for  we  have  been  unfaithful  to  our 
dead    It  has  been  almost  25  years  since  the 
gSS' Of  world  war  II  fell  silent.  But  in  Uiose 
years  other  guns  have  sounded,  others  bombs 
have  fallen  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  and  a  cold 
war  has  been  conducted  with  unabated  in- 
tensity.   In    1945   we   might  have   said   w  th 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  "it  is  for  us  the  liv- 
fngtoTe  dedicated  with  increased  devotioii 
to^h.  cause  of  peace  to  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  their  devotion,  that 
these  dead  might  not  have  died  In  vain     as 
we  t^ok  S  their  unfinished  task  establishing 
"a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves 
and  with  all  nations."  We  have  failed  to  show 
Tncreased  devotion  to  that  task;  we  have  not 
dedicated  ourselves  to  Its  fulfillment.  On  the 
contrary,  never  before  in  the  "peace-time 
history  of  our  republic  have  we  shown  less 
regard  for  peace.  Never  before  have  we  main- 
lined SO  many  men  under  arms.  Never  before 
have  we  fought  such  sustained  and  bloody 
■undeclared  "  wars.  Never  before  we  expended 
such  a  major  portion  of  our  treastue  and  tal- 
ent in  preparing  for  our  own  and  mankind  s 
annihilation   through   unspeakable  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  If  we  survive,  and  the 
history  of  this  time  Is  wTitten.  surely  future 
generations     must     assume     that     we     were 
gripped  by  mass  madness. 

The  frightful   extent  of  this   madness  Is 
brought  home  to  us  in  a  recent  book,  T^e 
Economy  of  Death,  by  Richard  Bamet.  ^»ho 
served  In  the  State  Department,  the  Penta- 
gon, and  the  Arms  Control  Agency.  He  wtU«s : 
••Since   the   end  of  World  War   II   a  veil  of 
demagoguery  and  silence  has  hidden  what 
Is  probably  the  greatest  monstrosity  In  hu- 
maji  history.  A  few  politicians,  a  few  gen- 
erals     a   few    contractors    have   managed   to 
loot  the  federal  treasury  of  a  trillion  dollars 
and  create  enough  bombs,  hideous  gasses  and 
other  methods  of  mass  destruction  to  wipe 
out  all  life  on  the  planet  earth.  Not  even 
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Hitler   or  even  Stalin  considered  Buch  reck- 
fess  possibilities  as  our  Christian,  Godfe^- 
^l^n'Itlon  has  done.  We  manufacture  enough 
atomic  bombs  to  kill  every  '^'^' '■'°'^!f/-°^ 
child  ten  time  over,  and  enough  nej^re  gas 
t^  do   the   same,    to   say   nothing  _ of   other 
frightful  weapons  In  our  arsenal.     And  ^e 
are  devising   more   and   more  weapons    un- 
imaginable weapons  as  well  as  manufactur- 
mgr^ore  and  more  of  the  weapons  we  have. 
Pel  questions  are  ever  raised  on  this  pointy 
It  is  encouraging  that  recently  people  seem 
to  be  concerned    at  least  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  with  the  expenditures  that  we 
are   making— 70 ^.o    of   our   budget   for   past, 
prese^rand   future   wars.   People  are   ques- 
Sng,  and  this  Is  well.  But  the  questlon- 

'"flntlM-erTrecently.  military  appropriation 
bills  "ere  passed  by  Congress  almost  auto- 
matically. And  the  tragedy  1^  that  the  peope 
have    been    no    more    concerned    than    tneir 
congressmen   with   the   splraUng   arms   race 
that    could    lead    to    desuucUon.    that    uM 
lead  to  destruction  unless  It  Is  halted.  We 
ive  m  a  highly  combustible  world.  A  single 
cD^k  could  Ignite  It.  One  man  In  Cairo  could 
f^t   a   chain   of   events   ending   In   nuclear 
hoTci^aust,  as  one  man  In  Cuba  almost  d.d^ 
But  Who  cares?  How  many  of  our  citizens 
are  deeply  concerned  with  me  disarmament 
talks  about  to  begin  between  the  U.S^  and 
^e   soviet   union?   How   "^^^^.''"^J^^l 
these  talks?  For  they  receive  little  publicity 
in  comparison  with  other  events  In  ou'  world 
of  much  less  importance.  We  are  concentrat- 
mg   on   NoTemb^r   15th.   We   might  be   con- 
centrating on  November  17th,  Helsmkl^and 
what  might  begin  there,  God  wllUng   faome 
be^nnmg    one   step   at  least,   toward   that 
dfsarmt^ent  which  Is  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  mankind.  ^„„„i.,  rtisturbed 
Minions  of  Americans  are  deeply  dl^ttirbed 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Both  the  vocal 
nilnorlty   If  U  Is  a  minority,  and  the    silent 
SSor  ty  ■■  if  it  IS  a  majority,  are  determined 
rind  the  war  there.  Tens  of  thousands  w   1 
gather  In  Washington  this  week  to  protest. 
But  I  am  not  minimizing  the  tragedy  In  Viet- 
nam when  I  say  that  it  Is  not  the  l«e-and- 
death   issue  before  us.  We  are  deeply   dis- 
turbed   and  should  be.  at  the  loss  of  forty 
housand  yoang  men  there^  But  -^e  can  and 
do  calmly  contemplate  and  prepare  for  the 
death  of  ten  thousand  times  forty  thousand 
fn  a  nuclear  conflict.  We  are  f^ocked^  and 
should  be  shocked,  by  napalm  bombs  ^*hlch 
mc^erate  their  hundreds    But  we  press  for 
the  development  of  missiles  which  win  in 
cinerate  their  millions. 

But    in   addition  to  Vietnam,  all  of  our 
many  problems  pale  into  Insignificance  be- 
^de  the  problem  of  controlling  the  arma- 
ments race  and  establishing  some  rneasure 
"f  peaceful  coexistence  between  ourseves  and 
the  Soviets.  The  race  problem  is  real;  but  In 
the  event  of  nuclear  war  there  would  be  few 
blocks  or  whites  left  to  carry  It  on^  The  prob- 
lem of  our  ghettos  are  real;  but  If  there  is  a 
n^lear  war  both  the  slums  and  the  suburbs 
wUl  bTdestroyed.  The  problems  of  our  cities 
are  real^   but  If  there  Is  a  nuclear  war  our 
cUles  will  be  In  ruin.  The  conflict  between 
the  East  and  the  West  will  not  be  resolved 
by  a  nuclear  war,  for  after  it  was  oyer  there 
would  be  no  Communism,  no  capitalism,  only 
chaos    and    anarchy.    Only    the    population 
problem  would  be  solved  by  such  a  conflict, 
ioT  after  It  was  over  the  world  would  be  de- 
populated If  not  empty.  

If  we  say  as  we  dc.  that  disarmanent  Is 
impossible.'that  peace  with  the  Soviet  Unl^n 
is  impossible,  then  we  are  saying  in  effect 
hat  t'^e  future  Is  impossible,  that  life  is  m- 
posslble,  that  the  world  as  we  know  t  is 
impossible.  And  let  us  make  this  crystal  clear^ 
there  Is  no  defense.  No  ABM  system,  nor  any 
other  retaliatory  weapons  can  protect  us  or 
the  Russians  against  devastating  destruction 
that  beggars  the  imagination.  There  is  no 


hiding  place  down  here.  Our  only  protection 
fs  peace  It  Is  easy  to  say.  and  heaven  knows 
hard  to  achieve.  The  road  to  peace  Is  not 
easy.  It  is  a  hard  road.  But  the  road  to 
destruction  Is  also  hard. 

There  Is  no  alternative  to  peace.  I  am  not 
an    alarmist,    but    a    realist.    For    hydrogen 
bombs   are   real,   and    rockets   are   rcaJ,   and 
arms  races  are  real.  It  Is  our  present  race  to 
ruin  which  is  unreal,  which  is  madness.  And 
It  is  for  us  to  search  for  a  measure  of  san  ty 
in  our  mad.  mad  world  In  the  name  of  sanity 
let  us  seek  to  give  reality  to  the  Jl^  on  of 
Micah  of  a  world  In  which  men  shall  beat 
their  swords  mto  plowshares  and  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks;  where  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
thev  learn  war  any  more.  But  they  shall  sit 
even-  man  under  his  own  vine  and  under 
his  own  fig  tree,  with  none  to  make  them 

^  P^raver-  Our  Father.  In  a  world  of  constant 
fear  m  a  world  of  ever  present  peril,  grant  to 
us  the  will  lor  peace  and  the  achievement  of 
It.  we  ask  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  ot 
Peace.  Amen. 


AID  TO  THE  I>fNER  CITY 
Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  need  to 
reverse  the  tide  of  dependence  and  de- 
cay within  our  inner  cities  should  carry 
the  highest  priority.  Our  society  black 
and  white,  plays  a  very  real  although 
sometimes  hidden  cost  for  these  gra%e 

problems.  ,      ^     ,  n,„  xjo 

Donald  M.  Kendall,  head  of  the  Na- 
tional   Alliance    of    Businessmen,    has 
noted  the  kind  of  economic  distortions 
that   occur   within   the    ghetto    society. 
Using  Sacramento  as  an  exanaple    Mr 
Kendall  reports  that  20  PfJ«^^  o/J^^J 
city's  population  lives  in  the  ghetto.  In 
Sairamento.  this  20  percent  pays  12  per- 
cent of  its  taxes,  and  accounts  for  36 
percent  of  \is  fires,  42  percent  of  adult 
Ses    76   percent   of   its   tuberculosis 
cISs    requires  50  percent  of  its  pubhc 
health  services,  and  41  percent  of  its  po- 

^'''inv^Sient  of  private  enterprise  funds 
in  the  ghetto,  coupled  with  Government 
^seed'-  money  can  ultimately  be  returned 
iA  higher  Ux  yields  and  lo^^r ^^^Ifare 
payments.  We  can  expect  for  some  ume 
to  see  a  deficit  between  money  spent  m 
the  inner  city  and  the  return  on  inv^J- 
ment  But  such  deficits  are  substantially 
similar  to  the  subsidies  that  we  grant  to 
the  maritime  industry,  the  airplane  in- 
dustry, and  the  oil  Industry  and  are  sig- 
Santly  more  j^orthwhile  m  their  so- 

"'ii^Honcepts  are  ably  discussed  by 
Leon  B.  Eager,  an  Illinois  businessman, 
in  an  article  he  has  written  for  the  No- 
vember 1969  issue  of  the  Center  maga- 
zSe  a  pubUcation  of  the  Center  for  the 
sufdy  of  Democratic  Institutions  m 
ISi  Barbara,  CaliL  Mr.  fag"  board 
chairman  of  the  Embosograf  Co^  entitles 
his  article  "Give  Dollars.  Give  Jobs.  Give 

^  5^"Sng  the  proposals  Mr.  Sager  dis- 
cusses are  some  that  have  been  recently 
studied  in  the  Senate,  particularly  in  the 
Committee  on  Bankmg  and  Currency, 
on  which. I  serve. 

He  discusses  the  creation  m  large 
cities  of  planning  organizations  comP"f  " 
ing  business,  the  ghetto  commumty  and 
the  Federal  Government;  tax  credits  for 
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investment  in  innercity  industry,  hous- 
ing, and  training;  expansion  of  mortgage 
loan  insurance  program  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  for  the  inner- 
city;  expansion  of  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance to  allow  large  corporations  to  de- 
posit substantial  sums  in  ghetto  banks 
without  risk  of  loss;  changes  in  the 
banking  laws  to  enable  bank  subsidiaries 
in  inner  cities  to  make  high  risk  loans, 
and  expansion  of  the  90  percent  guaran- 
tee loan  program  lof  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Mr.   President,  (since   Mr.   Sager   has 
written  a  most  tinitly  and  interesting  ar- 
ticle.  I   ask  unanipious  con.sent   that   it 
Record. 

jobjection.  the  article 
Tinted  In  tiie  Record. 


be  printed  in  the 
There  being  no 

was  ordered  to  be 

as  follows: 

Oivr.  Dollars,  Oiv  . 

(By  Leo^ 

The    problems   of 
vast,  so  urgent   that 
by  government  alone 


Damn 


Jobs.  CiivF 
B.  Sager) 
the  Inner  city  are  so 
they  cannot  be  solved 
or  by  the  private  sector 
alone.  They  require  ;he  combined  efforts  of 
both.  Nor  can  the  tifck  be  left  u)  the  cities, 
l>ecause  the  cities  lijrive  lost  their  financial 
base.  As  recently  .14  1932.  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  till  taxes  went  to  local  govem- 
iB«nt:  -in  the  past  twenty  years  the  figure 
ttttssuBk-to  fourteen  per  cent 

A  nationwide  effort  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  inner  city  Is  In  progress — and  it  is 
growing.  Since  the  establishing  of  the  Urban 
Coalition  In  1968.  tlilrty-nlne  chapters  have 
been  set  up  acros.s  the  nation.  An  additional 
one  hundred  and  rtfty  organizations  of  busi- 
ness and  civic  leaders  are  devoting  thousands 
of  dollars  and  millions  of  hours  to  improve 
conditions  in  the  ghettos.  Businessmen  are 
uctlng  on  the  slogan  ol  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion— "Give  dollars,  give  Jobs,  give  a  damn." 
The  efforts  have  moved  in  two  directions: 
Jobs,  to  Improve  economic  conditions;  and 
minority  ownership,  to  provide  management 
training  and  help  members  of  minorities  to 
become  owners  of  businesses.  The  emergence 
of  a  new  group  of  black  businessmen  Is  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these  developments. 

One  such  buslnefsmnn  is  Richard  D.  Allen 
of  Los  Angeles.  Ui  1962,  Allen  and  Warren 
D.  Gray  started  American  Tape  Duplicators. 
Their  Investment  of  live  hundred  dollars 
apiece  ha«  grown  They  operated  a  milUon- 
dollar  business  in  1968  A  vtilume  of  J1.6  mil- 
lion Is  likely  in  1<J69.  Mr  Aliens  case  Is.  of 
course,  exceptional.  Not  many  black  men 
win  .soon  achieve  i>resldencles  ot  million-dol- 
lar businesses,  ;iud  certainly  not  of  bllUon- 
doUar  businesses  like  General  Motors  or  Gen- 
eral Electric.  What  must  be  done,  however, 
is  to  expand  what  l.s  already  under  way  by 
education  and  the  development  of  individ- 
uals from  minority  group.s  to  take  over  mid- 
dle-level positions  in  white-ownied  firms, 
and  the  ownership  und  management  ol  .small 
^businesses  of  their  own  In  the  Inner  city 

.'Vnother  example  Is  Al  HciUlngworth  ot  Lf«s 
.ViiKPles.  Mr.  HollinKW"rlh.  now  thirty,  was 
.1  tootball  .star  ai  the  University  ol  Colorado. 
.\tter  siaduation  he  worked  as  a  paper  sales- 
Mum  in  Seattle,  llim  inovtd  to  Los  Angeles 
and  took  a  '^alfs  job  ;or  the  Crown  Zeller- 
oach  Company  Determined  to  have  his  own 
bu.'iine.ss.  he  applied  lor  a  loan  irom  the 
Small  Business  Adnuni.^trntlon,  SBA  re- 
it-rred  him  to  the  Kcimomlc  Resources  Cor- 
poration E  K  C  lotind  Mr.  Hollmgworth  ac- 
it-ptable  and  within  forty  days  he  was  in 
bii-;iiie->s  for  hlm.self.  He  is  now  president 
viiul  principal  owiuer  of  a  firm  that,  in  the 
lirsi  year  since  its  opetiliisj  I'l  October  1968. 
is  doing  a  business  of  forty  thousand  dollars 
a  month  and  mtiklng  a  profit  The  firm, 
Sheet  Plant  Corporation,  designs  ^md  inanu- 


fswjtures  corrugated  boxes  Mr.  Holllngworth 
invested  about  twenty-two  thousand  dollam 
of  his  own  in  the  enterprise.  He  and  h\a  two 
salesmen,  also  black,  have  secured  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  accounts.  He  will  have  to 
put  on  a  second  shift  soon. 

A  considerable  number  of  whites  have  be- 
come involved  in  helping  blacks.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  also  a  growing  antagonism 
to  the  help  blacks  are  receiving.  Other  minor- 
ities are  asking  why  they  shouldn't  have 
the  same  help  Some  skilled  white  union  men 
claim  that  they  are  losing  their  Jobs  to 
blacks.  Conflict  Is  almost  certain  Already 
there  have  been  violent  confrontations;  more 
can  be  anticipated  unless  it  is  understood 
that  help  to  the  blacks  must  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  whites  in  the  inner  city 
Kvprvone  must  be  helped  and  help  must 
come  quickly. 

How  far  is  the  Nixon  Administration  wlll- 
itig  to  go  In  implementing  inner-city  devel- 
opments? The  picture  is  cloudy. 

Hem  ■  Philip  Pnilt,  appointed  assistant  ad- 
ministrator to  the  newly  created  Minority 
Entrepreneur  program  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  tendered  his  resignation. 

Item:  Clifford  Alexander,  Jr.,  administra- 
tor. Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, also  resigned  "because  of  a  crip- 
pling lack  of  Administration  support  " 

Iteiti:  The  Model  City  Program  has  been 
doubled  to  six  hundred  and  rtfty  million 
dollars 

Item-  An  Urban  Affairs  Council  of  top 
Administration  officials  has  been  formed.  It 
meets  regularly  once  a  week;  Mr.  Nixon  at- 
tends nearly  every  .session. 

Item:  The  requested  budget  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration  lor  fiscal  1989-70 
is  » 1,034 .000. 000.  Tills  compares  with  $816.- 
1)00.000.  fiscal  1968-69.  and  $660,000,000  h.scal 
1987   68 

Item:  President  Nixon's  tax  reform  pro- 
gram. If  adopted,  will  benefit  the  residents 
of  Inner  cities.  Many  will  be  exempted  from 
all  taxes:  others  will  receive  greater  benefits 
than  ever  before.  A  considerable  portion  of 
tax-sharing  will  go  directly  to  cities,  but 
there  is  no  guaranty,  of  course,  that  the 
cities  will  use  any  or  most  of  its  shares  for 
inner-city  revltalizatlon. 

The  outlook  for  significant  assistance  to 
minorities  by  the  S.B.A.  is  promising  If  that 
Item  of  Mr.  Nixon's  budget  is  approved.  These 
efforts  are  In  direct  line  with  the  conclusions 
drawn  In  the  1968  Report  of  the  National  Ad- 
i-h--or!/  Commission  on  Ciitl  Disorders:  "Max- 
imum utilization  of  the  tremendous  capac- 
ity of  the  American  tree  enterprise  system  Is 
a  crucial  element  in  any  program  lor  im- 
proving conditions,  in  both  the  urban  centers 
and  our  rural  poverty  areas." 

The  banking  Industry  of  the  country  Is 
participating  more  than  ever  before,  thanks 
m  part  to  a  nlnety-per-cent  guaranty  by 
SBA  of  bank  loans  made  to  minority  bu.si- 
nessmen. 

The  number  of  Individuals — businessmen, 
covernment  officials,  community  leaders— ac- 
tively engaged  In  trying  to  solve  ghetto  prob- 
lems IS  large  Some  busine.sses  have  created 
their  own  independent  organizations;  the 
snajority  work  with  federal  agencies  and 
community  leaders 

A.  Wright  Elliott,  an  officer  of  the  Na- 
aonal  Association  of  Manufacturers,  has 
said  that  In  the  last  six  months,  'every 
major  leading  business  Journal  has  had  at 
least  two  and.  In  one  case,  ns  many  as  nine 
articles  devoted  solely  to  the  efforts  of  In- 
diiatry  lU  the  social  problem'  area."  When 
NAM  asked  seven  hundred  manufacturing 
concerns  Do  you  feel  your  company  should 
be  involved  in  social  problems?  '  eighty-eight 
per  cent  answered  affirmatively. 

Since  autumn  1967,  Action  Report,  a  dl- 
t;est  of  corporate  approaches  to  public 
i)r"biem.'i.  has  been  Issued  hv  the  Chase  M.ui- 


hattan  Bank  of  New  York  City.  "Thongiu- 
ful  Americans  are  asking  searching  ques- 
tions about  the  role  of  the  business  corpora- 
tion," Mr.  Oeorge  Champion,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Chase  Manhattan,  said 
"Can  It  perform  some  functions  better  than 
government  itself?  Many  of  ns  believe  Th.u 
the  answer  Is  a  resounding  •yes!'"  Action 
Report  details  that  answer  by  citing  the  orig- 
inal, effet-tlve  techniques  to  solve  ghe'.ti 
problems  that  were  devised  by  business  or- 
ganlz.itlons  across  the  country,  The  Bl-Week- 
ly  Report  on  Business  and  Social  Respoii  i- 
bility.  a  newsletter  published  bv  Buslnc^^ 
iv  Society,  reports  both  the  successes  and  l.nl- 
ures  ol  these  effort-s.  More  and  more  hiisi- 
ness  orijanlzatlons.  including  nearly  all 
the  nation's  largest,  are  actively  partlclpatm. 
In  reporting  their  experiences  in  the  im.r 
titles 

Manv  while-owned  businesses  act  on  tlicir 
own  in  the  gliettos.  IBM.  recently  set  n;. 
a  plant  In  the  center  of  Brooklyn's  Bc!- 
tord-Stuyvesanl  area.  Rather  than  .searc  '^ 
lor  managers  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant.  IB  M 
drew  on  its  own  talent,  IBM  Chairman 
Thomas  Watson  selected  a  white  man.  Erne-' 
K  Priedll,  as  plant  manager,  Frledll  had 
been  assistant  manager  of  the  IBM.  plant 
in  Kingston.  New  York,  which  employ 
thlrty-Hve  hundred  persons.  He  chose  fivr 
men  for  his  new  management  team,  thrpf 
black  and  two  white.  Before  opening  the 
Bedford-Sluyvesnnt  plant,  Priedll  had  gone 
around  the  country  visiting  similar  proj- 
ects. He  decided  that  starting  a  new  plant 
with  hard-core  unemployed — the  unmoti- 
vated, addicts,  and  alcoholics — would  be 
risky.  IB.M.  officials  bristle,  however,  when 
they  are  accused  of  skimming  only  the  top 
of  the  black  labor  market.  They  cite  the  laci 
that  of  the  two  hundred  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
residents  hired,  eighty-three  lacked  a  high- 
school  education,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
had  been  unemployed  at  the  time  they  werf 
hired,  and  more  than  forty  had  records  ti 
arrest 

A.  Bruce  Rozet.  President  ol  Commoti- 
wealth-Unlted.  a  Los  Angeles  conglomerate 
persuaded  his  t>oard  of  directors  to  beconi* 
actively  Interested  In  the  minority  problem- 
of  Los  Angeles.  So  lar,  Oommonwealth- 
Unlted  has  invested  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  Action  Industries.  Inc  ,  In  Vernon 
a  Los  .\ngeles  ghetto.  The  purpose  of  thr 
Commonwealth-United  Is  "to  encourage  mi- 
nority leadership  and  to  have  a  stake  In  the 
community."  Fifteen  mlnorlty-managecl 
businesses  are  already  in  operation,  includini: 
a  small  supermarket  that  competes  success- 
fully with  the  larger  supermarkets.  Ground  Is 
being  cleared  for  a  large  Auto  Wash  &  Auto 
Repair  Corporation  under  black  management 
and  ultimately  bltick  ownership 

The  striking  characteristic  of  Action  Iti- 
dustrles  is  enthusiasm.  From  cleaning  man 
to  manager  they  share  a  feeling  that  l*  1 
their  business.  Jean  Lewis,  black,  thlrty-tive 
and  mother  of  six  children,  works  part-iimt- 
.-is  :i  checker.  When  she  was  asked  what  siif 
liked  about  her  Job.  she  answered.  '  I  like  peo. 
pie.  I  meet  all  my  Iriends  "  David  ."-icoggiii.- 
white,  nineteen.  Is  a  stock  Ixjy  His  Job  't 
Action  Industries  makes  it  possible  lor  luni 
to  attend  City  College  He  is  being  trained  to 
manage  a  supermarket  Barney  Prior,  black, 
twenty-two.  who  had  held  several  other  |"bs 
before  coming  to  Action  Industries,  said  th.it 
the  blacks  of  Vernon  had  a  new  pride  since 
Action  Industries  got  going.  'It  is  chunciu^: 
the  neighborhood   ' 

Large  corporations  ur.olved  in  inner-clty 
development's  include  the  .^e^na  Life  Insur- 
ance A:  Casualty  Company,  the  American  Air 
Lines.  Inc.,  the  American  Telephone  .^  Tele- 
graph Company,  the  Armstrong  Cork  Com- 
pany, the  Atlantic  &  Pacific,  the  Avco  Cor- 
poration, B.  Green  &  Company,  the  Bristol- 
Myers  Company,  the  Brown  Shoe  Compatiy 


and  the  Chrysler  Corporation.  In  a",  there 
are  more  than  one  hundred.  They  Include  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  the  Xerox 
corporation,  which  have  enlisted  the  top 
businessmen  of  Rochester,  New  York.  In 
Rochester  two  thousand  six  hundred  jobs  for 
hardcore  unemployed  have  been  found  and 
fifty  black-owned  and  -managed  businesses 
have  been  created.  Warner  &  Swazey,  the 
Cleveland  machine-tool  firm,  has  created  a 
^ubsidiarv.  Hough  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  wl'll  eventually  be  black-owned  and 
-operated  It  has  also  established  the  Equi- 
table Assurance  Society's  Action  Housing, 
which  is  doing  an  imaginative  Job  in  home 
rehabilitation  and  has  become  a  model  lor 
manv  others. 

The  most  ambitious  program  for  minority 
rmployment  is  that  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  (NAB,).  Created  in  1968 
under  the  leadership  of  Henry  Ford,  It  ha* 
now  reached  its  first  objective— one  hundred 
thousand  jobs  by  June,  1969.  With  branches 
across  the  country,  N.A  B.  is  on  Its  way  to- 
ward Its  major  goal-five  hundred  thousand 
lobs  by  1971.  Under  the  Manpower  and 
Traimng  Act,  $9.5  million  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  federal  government  In  this 
attack  on  hard-core  unemployment. 

In  June.  1969,  the  N.A.B.  was  merged  with 
Plans  lor  Progress  (P.f.P.).  Dating  back  to 
1961  PfP  was  the  first  Industry-govern- 
ment effort  to  end  discrimination  In  Ameri- 
can industry.  A  survey  of  four  hundred  and 
forty-one  P.f.P.  members  shows  they  employ 
more  than  a  million  minority  members  In 
1969,    seventy-two    per    cent    more    than    in 

No  other  person  In  the  United  States  has 
ar-ompllshed    more    for    inner-clty    develop- 
ment  than   the   Reverend   Leon   Sullivan  of 
Philadelphia    A  tvplc.il  Sullivan  feat  is  the 
opportunities        Industrialisation        Center 
(OIC  )   Program.  O.I.C.  was  begun  with  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  raised  by  the  peo- 
ple  of   the   community   plus  an   anonymous 
gift  of  fifty  thousand.  It  was  the  first  mas- 
ks've    grass-roots   manpower   training   project 
in  the  United  States.  Today  there  are  Cen- 
ters   in    seventv-five    American    cities,    and 
thlrtv-five  thousand  students  in  O.I.C.  train- 
ing programs,  all  created,  guided,  and  con- 
trolled bv  the  people  themselves.  The  origi- 
nal (and "still  primary)  objective  of  the  O.I.C. 
was  to  provide  the  means  by  which  unedu- 
cated  and    untrained    persons   in   the   Inner 
city  could  develop  self-respect  through  well- 
paid  employment.   It  conducts   a   three-   to 
four-week  "feeder"  course  Involvln-  remedial 
reading   training  In  job  skills,  and  assistance 
in   Job   procurement.   After   that,   a   trainer- 
coach  keeps  in  touch  with  the  Jobholder  as 
long  as  necessary. 

OIC  Is  supported  bv  both  business  and 
government.  Begun  in  1963  In  an  abandoned 
1  .11  U  now  has  an  annual  budget  of  twenty 
million  dollars.  Of  this,  two  million  dollars 
come  from  voluntary  contributions,  the  other 
eighteen  from  four  agencies  ol  the  federal 
government.  By  January,  1969,  there  were 
fifteen  hundred  students  In  the  Philadelphia 
program  The  enrollment  across  the  country 
was  twenty  thousand.  The  expansion  is  so 
rapid  that  one  hundred  thousand  O.I.C.  stu- 
dents are  expected  by  1970,  three  hundred 
thousand  by  1971. 

Progress  Enterprises,  a  second  self-help 
program  begun  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  moves  into 
the  area  of  entrepreneturshlp:  blacks  own- 
ing and  managing  their  own  businesses^ 
Evolving  out  of  what  Is  called  the  "10-36 
pun"— ten  dollars  a  month  for  thirty-six 
months— Progressive  Enterprises  now  has 
three  thousand  members.  It  has  built  Prog- 
r'^ss  Plaza,  a  multi-milllon-dollar  shopping 
center;  Progress  Aerospace  Enterprises,  the 
lirst  major  aerospace  enterprise  in  the  world 
.ntroUed  by  blacks;  Progress  Garment 
Manufacturers,  which  already  employs  over 
one  htmdred  workers;    and   Progress  Retail 


Store.  Continuous  growth  and  expansion  of 
Progress  Enterprises  seem  assiued. 

A  third  feuUlvan  project  Is  Adult  Armchair 
Education,  a  program  lor  home  educaUon. 
It  was  created  in  1966  to  help  the  rural  and 
small-town  poor. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  solv- 
ing the  inner-clty  problems  is  the  Economic 
Resources  Corporation  (E.R.C.)  of  Los  *«- 
L'cles  With  somewhat  more  than  nine  million 
dollars  in  federal  funds  from  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  the  O  E.O.,  and 
the  U  S  Department  of  Labor.  E.R.C.  can 
conduct  an  unusually  flexible  program.  It  is 
an  effort  to  produce  a  multiplying  effect  froni 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  government 
funds  when  these  are  tied  to  particlpaUon  by 
private  enterprise  and  involve  community 
cooperation. 

Central  to  the  E.R.C.  project  Is  the  creation 
of  a  fortv-five-acre  Industrial  park  in  south- 
central  LOS  Angeles,  the  so-called  Watts  In- 
dustrial Park.  Sections  of  the  park  will  be 
leased  or  sold  to  large  industrial  firms  sym- 
pathetic to  E.R.C.S  objective  of  Providing 
Jobs  and  training  for  unskilled  residents  of 
south-central  Los  Angeles.  Ground-breaking 
ceremonies  were  held  on  May  15,  1969.  by  the 
Lockheed-California  Company,  the  first  in- 
dustrial tenant  in  the  park.  Lockheed's  plant 
will  open  in  early  1970.  and  will  train  and 
employ  eventually  three  hundred  persoris  on  a 
single-shift  basis.  The  plant-called  the 
Watts- Wlllowbrook  Plant— is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Lockheed-California  Company's  oper- 
ations. It  is  a  feeder  plant,  which  t^HI  pro- 
duce subassembly  parts  for  the  new  L-lOll 
TrlStar  commercial  Jet  transport. 

Mthough.  initially  the  Watts-Willow- 
brook  Plant  will  be  managed  by  employees 
from  Lockheed-California  Company  s  main 
facility  at  Burbank,  plans  call  for  most  of 
the  emplovees— line  operators,  supervisors 
and  managers-to  be  residents  of  the  local 
communitv.  Opportunity  for  skilled  occupa- 
tions through  education  and  on-the-JoD 
training,  will  be  provided  for  all  employees^ 
More  important,  the  skills  acquired  will  be 
marketable,  providing  the  trainee  moblUty  If 
he  desires  to  seek  employment  elsewhere. 

The   impact  on   a   black   community   of   a 
plant   employing  two  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred with  blacks  holding  Important  positions 
and   having  markets  outside   the  ghetto    in 
the  opinion  of  E.R.C.  officials,  is  far  more  Im- 
portant   than    that    of    one   hundred   neigh- 
borhood-oriented firms  with  a  handful  of  em- 
plovees each.  „„„^ 
A  second  major  E.R.C.  program  Is  planned 
for  thirteen  acres  of  the  industrial  park.  It 
will    be    leased    to    smaller    minority    entre- 
preneurs  Joined   together   in   a   Community 
Businessmen's  Association,  an  independent, 
self-sufficient    organization    devoted    to    the 
interest  of  Its  members.  At  the  start  it  will 
provide  the  specialized  skills  and  services  of 
a  legal  firm,  an  accounting  firm,  and  a  man- 
acement-consultlng  firm.  Other  services  wnil 
be   added   later.   The   method   of   processing 
loans  is  Indicative  of  the  care  observed  by 
E  R  C     in    setting    up    new    minority    busi- 
nesses-there are  already  seven  in  operation. 
From  over  one  hundred   and  fifty  requests, 
twelve  at  this  writing,  have  Jeen  processed— 
eight    directly,    two    in    participation    with 
banks    two  loans  with  nlnety-per-cent  guar- 
antees from  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion Twentv  other  loans  are  being  dociunent- 
ed    The  E.R  C.  committee  of  three  analysts 
helps  the  prospective  entrepreneur  put  the 
package  together.  It  Is  then  presented  as  a 
formal   proposal   to   a    committee   of    credit 
representatives  from  seven  or  eight  banks.  II 
it  is  accepted  by  this  committee,  one  of  the 
banks  services  the  loan  through  Its  nearest 

branch. 

A  minoritv-owned  and  managed  business 
brought  into"  being  in  1968  by  E  R  C.  is  West- 
ern Industrial  Services  of  Los  Angeles.  E  R  C. 
loaned    Robert    Doss,    a    black    man,    sixty 


thousand  dollars  to  set  up  the  firm.  Mr.  Doss 
is  thirty-six  and  a  graduate  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Metropolitan  College  of  Business.  He 
himself  Invested  eight  thousand  dollars.  The 
business  offers  cleaning  and  Industrial  serv- 
ices. With  vearly  contracts  with  Pacific  Tele- 
phone Companv  and  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany. Western  Industrial  Services  now  em- 
ploys twenty-five  workers  and  Is  doing  a 
profitable  business  with  a  $12,500  monthly 

volume.  ,        .J  .,,, 

No  task  in  the  inner  city  Is  so  formidable 
as  the  rehabilitation  of  rat-lnlested  housing. 
In  a  quarter-century  of  activity  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Authority  (F.H.A.)  has  insured 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twelve  billion 
dollars  in  home  mortgages.  But  ghetto  homes, 
because  of  the  high  element  of  credit  risk, 
were  deliberately  excluded.  During  a  con- 
gressional hearing  in  1967,  one  housing  ex- 
pert Charles  Abrams,  said,  "It  would  be  a 
market  phenomenon  for  a  low-Income  Negro 
family  to  receive  a  conventional  F.H.A -ia- 
sured  mortgage."  The  percentage  of  existing 
one-family  houses  insured  by  FJi,A  for 
families  in  an  income  bracket  of  less  than 
four  thousand  dollars  has  fallen  from  42  8 
per  cent  of  the  total  In  1950,  to  13  per  cent 

in  1966. 

Recognizing    the    failure    to    develop    new 
housing  in  the  ghettos.  Congress  in  recent 
vears    has   enacted   new   FH.A.   schemes   for 
iow-cost  housing.  Including  Section  221  id) 
(3)       the     below-market-iuterest-rate     prc- 
gram   None  of  these  new  programs  has  pro- 
duced any  significant  volume  of  low-income 
housing  either  Inside  or  outside  the  ghetto    , 
Instead    of    the    sixtv    thousand    apartment 
units  per  year  planned  by  Congress  m   1963 
under  221(d)(3),  six  years  later  only  forty 
thousand    had    been     completed.     What     is 
needed   then    to   get  decent   housing   in   tae 
ghettos?    The    primary    requirement    is    !or 
expansion  of  mortgage-loan  insurance  by  the 
FHA    to  include  mortgages  on  newly  con- 
structed properties  in  the  Inner  c:ty.  as  was 
done   in   the   suburbs.  Theodore  L.   Cross,   a 
lawyer  director   of   the   Banking  Law   Insti- 
tute   and   editor   of   Bankers   Magazine,   of- 
fered some  suggestions  in  Black  Capitalism. 
He  proposed  a  svstem  of  self -executing  loaii 
guaranties,   under  which   the   lender   is   told 
that  If  he  commits  his  capital  to  cert.an  pro- 
grams for  enriching  the  slums,  the  repay- 
ment or  his  loan  or  investment  is  assured. 
F  H  A.   now   uses   this   automatic   system   for 
thousands  of  bank  borrowers  for  home-im- 
provement   loans.    Mr.    Cross    also    proposed 
that  federally  chartered  urban-development 
banks  be  created  in  ghettos.  In  o.-der  to  over- 
come  the   long  delay  in  project-loan   appli- 
cations   and    construction    projects,    which 
have  been  the  despair  of  both  builders  and 
bankers. 

A  t;chnique  has  been  devised  by  the  ui- 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  to 
bvpass  the  FH.A  in  order  to  speed  housing 
"The  OEO.  financed  five  thousand  housing 
units  in  New  York.  Cleveland.  Baltimore.  St. 
Louis  Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  DC 
This  was  achieved  by  providing  two  million 
dollars  of  "front-end  money  costs  beiore 
mortgage,"  or  seed  capital,  for  assistance  m 
new  housing  projects. 

Perhaps  the  best  hope  for  housing  is  the 
Model  Cities  Program.  It  Is  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment under  the  administration  of  George 
Romnev.  The  six  hundred  twenty-five  mil- 
lion doilars  granted  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal 
vear  1969-70  doubled  the  preceding  budget. 
"Besides  Mr.  Romney  has  two  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  left  over  from  the  previous  fiscal 
year  because  project  planning  took  longer 
than  anticipated.  t.       , 

New  York  Citv  is  a  major  beneficiary.  It  was 
recently  granted  seventy  million  doUars. 
Mayor  John  Lindsay  said:  "I  am  deeply  grati- 
fied by  the  speedy  and  thorough  action.  It 
will  enable  the  city  to  begin  work  under  the 
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comprehensive  flve-year  Model  City  Pro- 
gram." This  Is  significant  "seed"  money.  Al- 
together New  York  City  has  a  projeetlon  of 
four  hundred  million  dollars — $133,000,000 
In  South  Bronx.  983.000,000  In  Harlem,  and 
$196,000,000  In  Central  Brooklyn. 

Many  businessmen,  making  the  best  use 
of  present  legislation,  are  going  ahead  on 
their  own.  The  Ulagara  Power  Company  of 
Syracuse,  New  York,  has  supplied  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  of  seed  money  for  a 
combination  land-planning  and  urban- 
renewal  project,  the  Community  Housing 
Development  Corporation.  Its  objective  is 
low-  and  medium-Income  housing  In  a 
ghetto  area.  It  began  with  an  ambitious  In- 
formation program  (meetings,  booklets,  a 
movie  depleting  the  city's  situation)  that 
moved  key  civic  and  business  leaders  and 
others.  They  are  now  participating  In  the 
program  which  in  turn  is  being  used  as  a 
model  for  other  communities  in  upper  New 
York  State.  Another  corporation,  Celotex,  has 
purchased  thirteen-and-a-half  acres  In  At- 
lanta. Georgia,  fca-  a  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come housing  development.  Celotex  will  de- 
.slgn.  finance,  suid  construct  the  buildings; 
then  the  Friendship  Baptist  Church,  the 
oldest  Negro  church  in  Atlanta,  will  take 
ownership.  A  second  important  partner  Is 
the  P.H.A.  "This  F.H.A.  program,"  -said  Eu- 
gene R.  Katz,  president  of  Celotex.  "Is  one  of 
the  most  effectu*  ways  of  providing  low- 
tncomr-houslng;  yet  it  is  here  that  big  capi- 
tal, as -a  whole,  has  been  notable  by  its 
iibsence."  The  p>«rmanent  financing  of  the 
project  is  provided  by  a  direct,  forty-year. 
$2.5  million  mortgage  to  Federal  National 
Mortgage  As.sociatlon;  the  Interest  rate  is 
three  per  cent.  The  -site  is  located  near  uni- 
versity campuses  luid  neighborhood  com- 
mercial centers  and  lb  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  center  core  of  the  city. 

For  the  first  time  the  banks  of  the  coiimrv 
are  Involving  themselves  in  ghetto  probleni.s 
The  beginning  of  the  bankers'  involvement 
may  be  traced  to  1965  when  William  B. 
Walker,  a  native  of  MIssl.ssippi.  a  Phi  Betii 
Kappa,  a  Harvard  MB.-V  .  and  a  banker  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  iiecame  president  ol 
The  First  PennsytViinia  Bank  A;  Trust  Com- 
pany. Due  for  retirement  before  1970.  Mr 
Walker  might  easily  have  -settled  for  a  don't - 
rock-the-b(>at,  carrtaker  regime;  In  fact,  his 
tenure  has  turned  out  to  be  anything  but 
That  One  of  his  tlrst  mo\es  was  to  hire  a 
black  man  as  asaiotanl  per.sonnel  officer  to 
spur  integr.Ttlon  of  the  work  force  and  advise 
on  other  black-onented  programs.  FiTs.i 
Pennsylvania  has  thus  beRiin  .several  proj- 
ects— a  special  lending  program,  a  cluster  of 
K[)ecial  education,  training,  and  counseling 
programs,  financing  of  a  .shopping  center, 
establishment  of  a  company  to  piirch;ise,  re- 
liabilltate.  and  .sell  homes  to  low-income 
families,  and  .idoption  ni  ,i  Phihidelplii.i  iucli 
school. 

First  Peiiiisvlvaliia.  however,  is  not  >,'oinu; 
into   the   charity   or   social-welfare   busines.s 

It  IS  our  thing  Ijusliie.ss  enterprise   . 

wturh  we  hope  to  pre.serve  through  our  urban 
.iition  programs,  ■  Mr.  W.ilker  said  recently 
Is  it  st>od  tor  l>u.siness  '  In  the  ftf.sl  year  of  its 
involvement  in  ghetto  proje<ts.  First  Penn- 
sylvania enjoyed  the  highest  i)ercenta(je 
growth  in  profits  i>t  any  of  the  n.ilicns  to[> 
tweiit\-n\e  banking  lnsiitutlon.s 

Supermarkets,  which  take  no  .-^nuill  n.irt  i>t 
'he  rwenty-tl\e  billion  doll.irs  oi  black  con- 
sumer purchases,  were  until  June.  I9li8, 
Completely  white-owned.  Tltat  is  no  longer 
true  The  existence  of  the  black-owned  and 
bl.uk-manuged  H.irlem  River  Consumers  Co- 
opers live,  IS  due  to  the  \i.';ion  and  untiring 
ftlorts  of  one  woman.  Cora  W.Tlker.  a  Harlem 
iittorney.  "It  was  iny  idea."  Miss  Walker  said, 
that  there  was  a  complet.e  absence  of  realis- 
tic approaches  to  the  problem  of  getting  j>eo- 
ple  CO  function  in  the  mainstream.  The  1964 
.•lots  taught  me  the  need  for  soinetb.inK  real   ' 


For  completely  untrained  people  who  lack 
not  only  capital  but  experience  ae  well,  to 
open  a  supermarket  requires  a  certain  daring. 
The  ten  thouMind  dollar  stock  purchased  by 
two  thousand  co-op  members  was  no  more 
than  token  for  a  buslnen  wltb  a  $18  million 
sales  potential.  It  needed  and  received  un- 
paralleled assistance  frccn  white  organiza- 
tions. Litton  Industrie*  Credit  Corporation 
helped  with  a  $160,000  loan;  another  $107,000 
c&me  from  other  co-ops.  Leon  Strauss,  a  vice- 
president  of  Supermarkets  General,  provided 
very   Important   advice  to   the   pioneers. 

The  rescue  of  another  black  enterprise,  the 
Neighborhood  Co-op  of  San  Francisco,  Indi- 
cated the  need  for  experienced  white  assist- 
ance. The  Neighborhood  Co-op  Is  located  In 
the  Bay  View-Hunters  Point  section,  ten 
blocks  from  a  Safeway  supermarket.  Totter- 
ing on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy  It  has  received 
a  massive  transfusion  of  assistance  from 
Safeway  By  u  legal  agreement  for  the  sum  of 
one  dollar,  Safeway  has  agreed  to  provide 
management-consultant  service  for  an  Indefi- 
nite period.  "We  want  to  see  this  co-op  suc- 
ceed because  It  symbolizes  the  free-enterprlsc 
system."  Safeway's  president.  Quentin  Reyn- 
oid.-i.  said  "We  want  to  leave  lixitprinta  We 
want  to  influence  others  to  take  an  active 
demonstrable  interest  In  pumping  new  life 
into  Negro-owned  businesses   " 

Other  national  supermarket  chains  tol- 
lowed  Safeway's  example.  Among  them  were 
Oiani  Foods,  the  Jewel  Ten  Company,  and  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific. 

There  have,  to  Ije  sure,  been  failures  In 
inner-city  enterprises.  Probably  the  first  In- 
iier-city  project  after  the  Watts  riot  was  the 
Watts  Manufacturlni?  Company  plant  of  the 
Aerojet -General  Corporation  The  project  was 
incorporated  In  August  of  1966  and  is  still 
operating  although  on  a  greatly  diminished 
oasis.  Starting  with  five  hundred  employees, 
the  number  h.as  dropped  to  three  hundred. 
A  decision  to  lay  otT  two-thirds  of  these  was 
saved  by  a  four-month  contract  extension 
from  the  Defense  Department  This  experi- 
ence furnished  valuable  lessons  to  companies 
who  began  their  operations  later.  Probably 
the  most  Important  was  that  building  in  the 
Inner  city  is  more  difflculi  than  elsewhere 
and  that  very  thorough  preplanning  is  es- 
sential .^Iso.  inner-city  plants  must  have  ex- 
perienced managers,  usually  white  An  exten- 
sive training  program  should  begin  when  the 
plant  is  opened  and  continue  indefinitely 

The  Green  Power  Foundation,  a  Los  Angeles 
organization  of  one  hundred  and  liftj  black 
businessmen  and  professionals,  also  had  trou- 
bles. Headed  by  Norman  Hodges,  a  research 
engineer.  OPF  decided  on  the  manufacture 
ol  baseball  bats  as  its  first  project.  Named 
■Watts  Wallopers."  the  bats  were  to  be  the 
worlds  best  and  would  be  chosen  not  only 
by  Little  Leaguers  but  by  seasoned  proles- 
sionals.  Unloriunately  no  consideration  was 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  California  oak  ol 
which  they  were  made  will  splinter  when  a 
l>al!  13  hit  vigorously  A  treatment  to  liurden 
the  oak  by  irradiation  was  unsuccessful, 

.Absenteeism  in  tlie  inner  city  olten  runs  as 
hiijii  .s  twenty  per  cent  Training  is  usually 
expensive.  Lower  i>roducti\  Ity  can  cut  deeply 
lato  [irofit  Tlien  there  is  the  matter  ot  turn- 
f'Ver  Many  ghetto  employees  ha\e  never  been 
employed  before  and  find  it  tlilficult  to  accus- 
tom tliemselves  to  steady  work  .'\lso  the 
problem  ot  tindinp  enough  managers  and 
-supervisory  personnel  plagues  plant  manag- 
ers In  the  early  stages,  tome  corporations 
h.ive  borrowed  mid-ni.m.igcment  f)eop!e  from 
otlier  plants  to  lie  repl.iced  wiien  bi  uks  ha\e 
received   .idequite   training. 

Bui  there  are  real  advantages  to  locating 
pl.iiiLs  in  the  ghetto  .\  phet  to-based  company 
ha.s  access  to  Labor  Department  funds  for 
training  employees  It  is  an  area  where  the 
manpower  pool  is  large  and  unemployment 
Is  high  Therefore  the  Job  of  recruiting  is 
eas.er    parcicularly   when   iiorm:i!   hiring   re- 


quirements M«  relaxed,  as  they  usually  are 
In  ghetto  plants  employees  are  not  faced 
wth  arduous  transportation  problems  to  and 
from  their  Jobs.  And  sometimes  there  are 
pleasant  siu^prlses.  Earnest  K.  Frledll  of  the 
I.B.M.  Bedford -Stuyvesant  plant,  said:  "Once 
these  trainees  are  on  board,  we  often  find 
skills  the  management  didn't  know  they  h.td 
when  they  were  hired." 

Frledll  and  other  ghetto  plant  managers 
also  stress  the  Importance  of  working  closely 
with  the  ghetto  community  and  Its  organiza- 
tions. Support  from  such  groups  helps 
change  the  cynical  attitude  of  many  slum 
dwellers  toward  Establishment  ventures  In 
Washington,  for  example.  Falrchlld-HIUer 
probably  cottld  not  have  operated  Its  new 
plant  without  the  Model  Inner  City  Com- 
munity Organization,  a  local  group  with  » 
broad-based  ghetto  support. 

Conspicuous  among  over  one  hundred  and 
ftfty  community-action  groups  Is  the  Urban 
Coalition  of  New  York  City.  Acting  out  the 
Urban  Coalition  slogan  "Give  dollars,  give 
Jobs,  give  a  damn,"  leading  corporations  and 
labor  organizations  have  participated  In  a 
diversity  of  activities.  Blacks  own  and  man- 
age a  foundry  in  the  New  York  City  are:i 
which  employs  twenty-seven  persons  and  i 
doing  a  business  of  half  a  million  dollar^ 
annually  The  Association  of  United  Con- 
tractors of  America,  which  Includes  twenty- 
hve  contractors,  and  one  hundred  and  hfty 
architects,  engineers,  and  suppliers.  Is 
equipping  black  people  to  do  their  <jwn  con- 
struction work.  Fifteen  corporations  have 
pledged  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  establish  street  academie.s 
where  drop-outs  are  drawn  into  the  educa- 
tional mainstream.  Mini-parks,  new  and  re- 
habilitated housing,  and.  above  all.  dialogue 
between  blacks  on  the  one  hand  and  while 
busine-ss  and  labor  leaders  on  the  other  an- 
among  its  accomplishments. 

Among  other  organizations  whose  activi- 
ties have  been  unu.sually  effective  are  Roch- 
ester Buslne.ss  Opportunities  Corporation, 
which  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  nearly  all  the 
buslne.ss  leaders  of  Rochester.  New  'i'ork.  and 
Menswear  Retailers  of  America,  whose  mem- 
bers have  pledged  twenty  million  dollars  and 
personal  assistance  enabling  minority  mem- 
bers to  own  and  operate  their  own  businesses 
The  government  agency  directly  Involved  i-- 
the  Oflice  ol  Economic  Opportunity  In  1968 
li  made  a  $16  million  grant  to  a  ghetto  eco- 
nomic development  corporation  in  the  Hough 
area  ot  Cleveland.  In  rural  America,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  marketing  co-operatlvet 
ha\e  been  set  up  with  95,2  million  In  com- 
munity-action lunds.  O.EO.  has  budgeted 
ten  miUioii  dollars  lor  seed  money  for  urban 
economic  development  projects  in  tiscl 
1969 

Minority  busines-smen  have  hafi  the  occ.i- 
slimal  free,  voluntary  help  oi  more  experi- 
enced businessmen,  many  of  whom  are  re- 
tired. The  Service  Corps  ol  Retired  Kxecii- 
tlves  ol  I  lie  Small  Business  .Administration 
and  the  Interraci.il  Council  for  Business  Op- 
portunities h.ive  been  very  helpnil.  ICBO 
m.iuitiias  L.fiiroi  m  nine  major  <  iiies  1;  »-- 
sists  in  securing  loans,  and  pr.nides  Ic  it. 
coun-sellng  and  management  asslst.mci.' 
ICBO  s  limited  ,  tails  are  augmentea  ti\ 
large  numbers  oi  vilunteer  busine,ss  people 
Ir^mi  the  c:>mnninities  m  which  they  are  io- 
ciued  Tliough  thk  service  is  of  inestimable 
value,  it  Is  i.ir  from  adequate,  especially 
wnen  contraaced  with  the  one-lmiuired-cloi- 
lar-a-day  business  consultative  service  used 
bv  experienced  businesses  The  volujitary 
con--.uit.uive  service  is  t>ccasionaI:  it  i*  often 
gi\en  auriiig  the  evening  hours;  it  lacks  the 
comprehensive,  thorough  rotiSult.ition  ol  .' 
professional  <onsuUaiit:  it  ouen  rikes  ni»n> 
d.iys. 

The  real  cost  of  inaction  in  the  inner  city 
Was  spelled  out  ijy  Donald  M,  KenrtHll.  head 
of    the    Nation.'il    Alliance    '"f    Btismei-smer 
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Using  Sacramento  as  an  example,  he  reported 
that  twenty  per  cent  of  Sacramento's  papu- 
lation live  in  the  city's  ghetto  and  pay  barely 
twelve  per  cent  of  Its  taxes,  account  for 
ihlrty-six  per  cent  of  Its  fires,  forty-two  per 
cent  of  Its  adult  crime,  seventy-six  per  cent 
of  113  tuberculosis  cases,  require  fifty  per 
cent  of  all  Its  health  services  and  farty-^ne 
per  cent  of  Its  policing  expense  Among  poor 
blacks  and  whites,  criticism  of  the  govern- 
ment is  constant:  It  concerns  the  money 
spent  on  sp.nce  exploration.  The  criticism  is 
succinctly  sUted:  an  Investment  of  one  thou- 
sind  dollars  for  each  of  the  thirty-five  mil- 
lion men.  women,  and  children  in  the  ghettos 
would  have  done  more  good  than  the  thirty- 
five  billion  dollars  It  took  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon. 

It  Is  hoiked  that  lnves4,ment  of  government 
funds  in  the  Inner  city  will  ultimately  be 
returned  In  higher  taxes  and  lower  welfare 
payments  This  may  not  happen  The  deficit 
between  what  Is  invested  In  the  Inner  city 
and  what  Is  returned  may  properly  be  deemed 
a  subsidy.  Subsidies,  though,  are  hardly  a 
new  concept  In  the  United  States  There 
were  for  example,  the  grants  made  to  the 
railroads  during  Abraham  Lincoln's  Admin- 
istration In  more  recent  years,  recipients  oi 
huge  subsidies  Include,  among  others,  the 
maritime  Industry,  the  airplane  Industry,  the 
entire  mlllt.vrv-lndustrlal  complex  (including 
over  nine  billion  dollars  a  year  In  research 
and  development  alone),  and  the  oil  indus- 
try. 

The  solution  to  Inner-city  problems  Is  not 
primarily  a  matter  of  more  government 
spending,  but  of  spending  money  more  ef- 
fectively. Two  things  are  called  for:  top- 
level  decisions  bv  the  Administration  to  pro- 
vide the  essential  seed  money,  and  determi- 
nation by  business  leaders  to  give  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  inner  city  the  high  priority  Its 
seriousness  demands  Only  by  a  comprehen- 
sive program  that  creates  identity  between 
the  ghetto's  needs  and  the  needs  of  the  nor- 
mal economy,  can  we  begin  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  inner  cities.  The  components  of 
such  a  program  of  action  must  surely  in- 
clude: 

Creation  in  large  cities  of  organizations 
comprising  business,  the  community,  and 
the  federal  government  An  example  is  Eco- 
nomic Resources  Corporation  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Strong  federal  t.ix  credits  for  investment 
in  industry,  housing,  and  training.  The 
waste  that  "would  Inevitably  creep  into  in- 
centive tax  credits  would  be  small  compared 
to  the  benefits.  Tax  credits  involve  business- 
men in  a  direct  and  compelling  way.  They 
help  immeasurably  in  the  achievement  of  a 
primary  goal:  the  development  of  wealth- 
creating  centers 

Expansion  of  mortgage-loan  insurance  ol 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to  in- 
clude mortgages  on  newly  constructed  prop- 
erties in  the  inner  city  as  was  done  in  the 
suburbs.  After  World  War  II.  the  F.H.A. 
mortgage-loan  insurance  program  enabled 
millions  of  whites  to  move  to  the  suburbs. 
No  similar  project  extended  to  the  inner 
city.  While  the  suburbs  flourished  the 
ghetto   deteriorated    further. 

Expansion  of  federal  deposit  insurance  in 
such  wavs  that  corporations  could  deposit 
huge  amounts  in  ghetto  banks  without  risk 
of  loss  At  present,  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  three  hundred  billion  dollars  ot  bank 
deposits  is  in  the  inner  city. 

Amendment  of  banking  laws  to  enable 
bank  subsidiaries  in  the  inner  cities  to  make 
high-risk  loans.  Senator  William  Proxmire. 
..Iter  extensive  hearings  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  has  intro- 
duced such  a  bill. 

Expansion  of  the  successful  uinety-per- 
<ent-guarantee  loan  program  of  the  Small 
Business     Administration.    Two    important 


benefits  result  from  this  program:  it  brings 
a  great  many  banks  into  ghetto  business 
involvement  and  It  enables  Inner-city  busi- 
nessmen to  acquire  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  their  own  businesses. 

Reallocation  of  federal  tax  income.  At 
present  only  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  total 
federal  state,  and  local  taxes  are  collected 
by  the  cities,  while  the  federal  government 
collects  seventy  per  cent,  A  significant  por- 
tion of  federal  income  should  be  returned  to 
the  cities 


PROPOSAL  TO  REPEAL  TITLE  II  OF 
INTERNAL  SECURITY   ACT   OF    1950 

Mr  FONG.  Mr.  President,  title  II  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  the 
emergency  detention  provision,  provides 
that  upon  declaration  of  an  "internal 
security  emergency."  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  apprehend  and  detain  any  per- 
son who  probably  will  engage  in  or 
probably  will  conspire  to  engage  in  acts 
of  espionage."  Persons  so  detained  un- 
der this  section  are  denied  rights  to 
trial  under  law  as  well  as  other  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties  which  are 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  World  War 
II  117  000  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry, 
many  of  them  loyal  American  citizens, 
were  detained  in  so-called  relocation 
camps  under  the  authority  of  this  law. 
These  persons  were  totally  denied  their 
individual  liberty  and  all  of  the  consti- 
tutional safeguards  traditionally  insured 
all   persons  living  under  the   American 

Mr.  President,  this  law  remains  in  full 
force  and  efiect  on  our  statute  books. 
When  this  fact  was  brought  to  light.  26 
Senators,  including  the  junior  Senator 
from  Hawaii  iMr.  iNOtncE)  and  myself, 
joined  in  a  proposal  to  repeal  this  very 
unjust  provision. 

I  am  sure  that  there  Is  widespread 
agreement  that  this  law  represents  an 
ugly  symbol  of  totalitarianism;  that  it  is 
"un-American"  in  the  broadest  sense  of 

that  term. 

Mr  President,  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul- 
letin on  October  27,  1969,  published  an 
editorial  which  expresses  exactly  my  sen- 
timents on  title  II.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  Honolulu, 
and  the  Honolulu  Japanese  Chamber  of 
Commerce  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  crdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fOilows: 

I  From  the  Honolulu   Star-Bulletin.  Oct.  27. 
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Watch    Your   Lip! 

For  the  past  19  vears  a  razor  sharp  ax  has 
hune  perilously  over  the  heads  of  all  Amer- 
icans, held  immobile  only  by  a  thin  threat 
of  circumstances. 

That  ax  is  Title  n.  the  emergency  deten- 
tion provision  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of    1950    the   so-called  McCarran  Act. 

The  threat  of  questionable  strength  that 
keeps  the  blade  from  falling  is  the  weak  re- 
frain of  those  who  defend  the  McCarran  Act 
that  -This  couldn't  happen  in  America." 

The  McCarran  Act  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  proclaim  an  internal  security 
emergency'  in  event  of  1)  invasion  of  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions;  2)  declara- 
tion of  war  bv  Congress;  and  3t  insurrection 


within  the  United  States  in  aid  of  a  foreign 

enemv. 

Should  the  "Internal  security  emergency 
be  declared,  the  President  may  detain   per- 
soiis   "if   there   is  reasonable   ground   to   be- 
lieve that  such  a  person  will  engage  in  acts 
of  espionage  or  sabotage" 

Hawaii's  Sens.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  and  Hiram 
L  Fong  and  Reps.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  and 
Patsy  T,  Mink  are  sponsoring  bills  in  Con- 
gress for  repeal  of  Title  II, 

They  point  out  that  Title  II  has  never 
been  tested  in  the  courts. 

Before  the  Senate.  Inouye  noted  that  Title 
II  became  law  over  the  veto  of  President 
Truman,  who  said  the  great  majority  of  the 
law's  provisions  '  would  strike  blows  at  our 
liberties."  .^  , 

Additionally.  Sen,  Inouye  said,  "widespread 
rumors  have  circulated  throughout  our  Na- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  Is  ready- 
ing concentration  camps  to  be  filled  with 
those  who  hold  unpopular  views  and  beliefs 
These  rumors  are  widely  circulated  and  be- 
lieved in  our  urban  ghettos  .  ,    " 

congressman  Matsunaga  noted.  In  his  call 
for  repeal.  "As  a  lawyer.  I  find  that  Title 
II  is  repugnant  to  the  accepted  traditions 
and  precedents  of  our  legal  system.      . 

The  McCarran  Act  Is  reminiscent  of  1942 
when  110  000  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
were  arrested,  their  property  confiscated  and 
they  were  detained  In  "relocation  camps  lor 
most  of  World  War  II.  ^  ,  ,ki. 

Any  person  or  group  detained  under  this 
act  would  be  assumed  guilty  and  have  the 
onus  of  proving  innocence 

When  it  was  conceived.  Title  II  was  sharp- 
ened especially  for  the  Communists.  But,  as 
it  is  written,  the  President  conceivably  could 
apply  its  provisions  to  any  group— Black 
Panthers.  Mormons.  Yippies  or  another. 

What  Title  II  says,  in  essence,  is  that  every- 
one should  "watch  your  lip."  or  else. 

Title  II  is  ridiculously  horrifying  in  our 
"due  process"  society. 

Its  implications  are  readily  apparent,  Ol 
cotirse  it  has  never  been  used— but  it  is  there; 
it  has  remained  a  threat  over  the  last  19 
vears  to  anv  group  whose  views  run  counter 
to  those  of  the  man  In  the  White  House. 

Sens.  Inouye  and  Fong  have  the  backing 
of  24  other  v'.S.  senators  for  their  repeal  pro- 
posal; Reps,  Matsunaga  and  Mink  are  Joined 
bv  125  co-sponsors. 

The  sooner  Title  II  is  repealed  the  better 
There  is  always  a  chance  that  the  ax  will 
be  allowed  to  fall. 


HuNOLVLU  Japanese' Chamber  of  Commerce 
Resolvtion 
Whereas  the  Honolulu  Japanese  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  being  a  duly  ordained  and  or- 
ganized group  of  Americans  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  recognizes  that  sub-title  II  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  (Emergency 
Detention  Act)  presents  a  serious  threat  to 
the  civil  rights  of  all  Americans,  and 

Whereas,  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
authorizes  detention  of  any  person  on  the 
mere  probability  that  he  will  engage  in.  or 
conspire  with  others  to  engage  in  act£  of 
espionage  or  of  sabotage  during  proclaimed 
periods    of    "Internal    Security    Emergency 

and 

Whereas,  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
fails  to  provide  for  trial  by  jury,  or  even 
before  a  Judge,  substituting  instead  hear- 
ings before  a  departmental  preliminary  hear- 
ing officer  and  a  detention  review  board 
where  the  detainee  must  prove  his  innocence 
but  the  government  is  not  required  to  fur- 
nish evidence  or  witnesses  to  Justify  the  de- 
tention, and 

Whereas,  the  Eme  gency  Detention  Act 
thus  violates  the  basic  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
these  United  Stales  and  provides  for  deten- 
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tlon  procedures  which  are  Inconsistent  with 
our  normal  judicial  procedures,  now  there- 
fore 

Be  It  resolved.  Tliat,  the  Honolulu  Japa- 
nese Chamber  of  Commerce  strongly  urge 
the  repeal  of  sub-title  II  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950.  and 

Be  It  further  reeolved,  That,  copie.-i  of  this 
re.soliitlon  be  forwarded  to: 

Governor  John  A  Burns. 

US.  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye 

U  S  Senator  HlrnBi  L.  Pons 

U  -S    Congressman  Sp.^rk  M    Matsiui.it;;! 

L'  3.  Congresswoman  Patsy  T.  Mink 

Senator  David  McChuig,  President.  State 
Senate. 

RepresentfiMve  Tartao  Beppu.  Spe«iker. 
State  House  of   Rcpre.sentatlves. 

Mr.  Ray  Okamura.  JACL  National  Co- 
Chalrman. 

Mr  Mike  Masaoka.  JACL  Washington  Rep- 
resentative. 

Dr.  Robert  Suzuki.  JACL  E.xecutlve  Liaison 

Mr.  A.  A.  Smyser.  Editor.  Honolulu  Star 
Bulletin. 

Mr.  George  CliapUn.  Editor.  Honolulu 
Advertiser. 

Mr.     Takeshi 
Hochl. 

Mr.     Ryokln 
Times. 

Mayor   Frank 
Honolulu. 

Councilman  Walter  Keen.  Chairman,  City 
&  Counfy'of  Honolulu. 


Fujikawa.  Editor.  Hawaii 
Toyohlra.  Editor.  Hawaii 
P.    Pa-sl.   City   fi   County    of 


CiTT  Council  or  Honolulu  Resoliition 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  heretofore  adopted  subtitle  II  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  commonly 
known  as  the  Emergency  Detention  Act:  and 

Whereas,  the  said  Emergency  Detention 
Act  authorizes  detention  of  any  person  on 
the  mere  probability  that  he  wlil  engage  In. 
or  conspire  with  others  to  engage  In  acts 
of  espionage  or  of  sabotage  during  pro- 
claimed periods  of  ■•Internal  Security  Emer- 
gency": and 

Whereas,  the  said  Emergency  Detention 
Act  falls  to  provide  for  trial  by  Jury,  or  even 
before  a  Judge  substituting  Instead  hearing 
before  a  departmental  preliminary  hearing 
officer  and  a  detention  review  board:  and 

Whereas,  the  .'-aid  detention  procedures  set 
forth  In  the  said  Emergency  Detention  .^ct, 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  Civil  Rights  of 
all  Americans    now.  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  thiit  the  Council  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Honolulu'  strongly  urges  .til 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates 
to  use  their  best  efforts  to  have  the  said 
Emergency    Detention    Act    repealed:    and 

Be  It  finally  resolved  that  the  Clerk  be, 
and  .she  is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to:  Governor  John  A. 
Burns:  U.S.  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye:  US. 
Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong:  US  Congressman 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga:  U.S.  Congressman  Patsy 
T.  Mink:  Senator  David  McClimg,  President 
State  Senate:  Hepresentatlve  Tadao  Beppu. 
Speaker,  State  House  of  Representatives:  Mr. 
Ray  Okamura.  JACL  National  Co-Chairman: 
Mr.  Mike  M;vsaoka.  JACL  Washington  Rep- 
resentative: Dr.  Robert  .Suzuki.  JACL  Ex- 
ecutive Liaison:  Mr.  A.  A.  Smyser.  Editor. 
Honolulu  Star  nuUetin:  Mr.  George  Chaplin. 
Editor,  Honolulu  Advertiser:  Mr.  Takeshi 
Fujikawa.  Editor,  Hawaii  Hochl;  Mr.  Ryokin 
Toyolura.  Editor,  Hawaii  Times:  and  Mayor 
Frank  F  Wasi.  City  and  County  of  Honolulu. 
Ben  P  Kaito. 
Clesson  Y.  Chikasuye. 

The  foregoing  is   a  copy  of   a  Resolutloa 
adopted  by  the  city  council  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Honolulu  on  November  4.  1969. 
Walter    M.    Heen, 
Chairman  &  Presiding  Officer. 
Eileen  K.  Lota, 

City  Clerk. 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  CITY  OP 
NEWBERRY.  S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  has  encouraged  those  of  us  who 
believe  the  President  should  be  sup- 
ported on  his  Vietnam  policies.  The  si- 
lent majority  is  beclnning  to  .speak,  and 
it  Is  not  saying  the  same  thing  we  hear 
from  the  vicious  and  violent  minority 
who  are  urgins,'  unilateral  withdrawal 
fiom  Vietnam. 

The  orderly  and  thoughtful  crowd 
which  gathered  at  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument on  Tue.sday  stood  with  the  Pres- 
ident: and  all  across  this  threat  land  of 
ours,  similar  expressions  of  patriotism 
arc  occurrin'4.  The  city  of  Newberry,  S.C. 
pa.ssed  a  resolution,  signed  by  Mayor 
Clarence  Shealy  and  all  six  city  council- 
men,  declaring  November  10  through  No- 
vember 16  "Honor  America  Week  "  I 
should  like  to  quote  one  paragraph  from 
this  resolution: 

Whereas.  It  Is  In  the  highest  tradition  of 
these  United  States  of  America  to  present  a 
united  front  behind  the  American  fighting 
men:  to  do  less  would  be  a  disservice  to  those 
brave  young  men  who,  at  this  very  moment, 
are  liglitlng  and  dying  on  foreign  soli  in  the 
cuus«  of  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  thought 
expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans — Americans  who  are 
no  longer  the  .silent  majority  but  who  are 
speaking  out  in  support  of  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  city  of 
Newberry  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  has 
called  on  the  responsible  citizens  of  these 
United  States  to  Join  with  him  In  a  united 
effort  to  end  the  Viet  Nam  conflict  through 
Vletnamlzatlon  of  the  conflict  and  a  gradual, 
phased  withdrawal  of  all  United  States 
ground  troops  based  on  future  acuons  and 
policies  of  the  Republic  of  North  Viet  Nam. 
and 

Whereas,  numerous  national  organizations, 
including  the  American  Legion  and  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  have  announced  plans  to 
sponsor  various  programs  and  events  which 
will  declare  to  the  world  that  American  peo- 
ple have  the  strength,  courage,  will  and  de- 
termination to  bring  this  conflict  to  a  vic- 
torious. Just  and  peaceful  conclusion  In 
keeping  with  our  American   ideals,   and 

Whereas,  private  organizations  and  groups 
are  sponsoring  Honor  America  Week '.  No- 
vember 10-16  and  other  special  events  in 
efforts  to  make  the  majority  will  of  the  peo- 
ple known  througliout  thiS  country  and 
abroad,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
these  United  States  of  America  to  present 
,1  united  front  behind  the  .American  fighting 
men:  to  do  less  would  be  a  disservice  to 
th'jse  bra\e  young  men  who.  at  this  \ery 
niDment.  are  lighting  and  dying  on  foreign 
soil  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Now.  therefore,  be  ii  resolved  by  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  of  The  City  of  Newberry. 
South  Carolina  tliat  we  do  hereby  declare 
the  week  of  November  10  through  November 
16.  1969  as  "Honor  America  Week"  and  we 
call  on  all  citizens  to  support  the  national 
effort  by  participating  in  the  following  sug- 
gested activities  throughout  the  week,  burn 
your  car  lights  during  tlie  daylight  hours 
each  day;   display   the  American  Flag  at  all 


pl.ices  of  business  and  In  front  of  your 
homes:  write  or  wire  your  support  to  the 
President;  write  our  boys  In  Viet  Nam  ex- 
pressing your  support:  all  organizations,  pri- 
vat«  and  public,  are  encouraged  to  adojit 
similar  Refiolutlons,  and 

Be  It  further  re.solved.  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  members  of  the  South 
Carolina  Congressional  Delegation  as  an  en- 
dorsement and  expression  of  support  for  the 
President's  peace  plan. 

Done  this  10th  day  of  November.  1969  In 
council  duly  a^semljled. 

Clarence  A  Shealy.  Jr  . 

.1/0  V  or 


THE   PRESIDENTS  EFFORT  TO 
ACHIEVE  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  growing  support  of  the  American 
people  for  President  Nixon  in  his  eCTorts 
to  achieve  i>eace  with  honor  in  Vietnam. 
During  recent  visits  to  Oklahoma.  I 
found  many  evidences  of  this  among  the 
citizens  who  make  up  the  strong,  silent 
majority  in  my  State. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  many  of 
Oklahoma's  public  officials  are  speaking 
out  in  support  of  the  President.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  highly  significant  that  these 
statements  are  coming  from  Democrats 
as  well  as  Republicans,  confirming  my 
earlier  contention  that  this  is  a  time  for 
national  unity  rather  than  partisan  di- 
visiveness. 

The  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  the  Hon- 
orable Dewey  F.  Bartlett.  a  Republican, 
gave  a  strong  endorsement  of  President 
Nixon's  policies  following  the  President's 
Vietnam  .speech  on  November  3.  The 
Governor  followed  this  endorsement  with 
a  proclamation  calling  on  Oklahomans 
to  observe  the  week  of  November  9 
through  16  as  a  National  Week  of  Unity 
by  flying  the  flag  and  by  other  patriotic 
gestures.  In  his  proclamation.  Governor 
Bartlett  said: 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  the 
search  for  peace  and  seeks  it  unrelentingly 
It  is.  therefore,  deemed  appropriate  that  sup- 
port be  given  the  search  for  peace  through 
a  vigorous  show  of  support  for  this  coun- 
try and  its  leaders. 

On  Veterans  Day,  November  11.  Lt. 
Gov.  Geortte  Ni^h  of  Oklahoma,  a  Demo- 
crat, sent  President  Nixon  a  telegram 
which  he  read  in  ceremonies  at  the  State 
cp.pitol.  His  telcfiram  said,  in  part: 

As  we  pause  today  to  pay  our  respects  to 
all  those  courageous  Americans  who  have  de- 
I  ended  and  are  presently  defending  our 
country  in  the  armed  .serMces.  I  am  taking 
tins  opportunity  to  urge  my  fellow  Okla- 
h(-'mnns.  youiia  and  old.  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican, from  all  walks  of  life  to  support 
you.  Mr.  President,  in  your  efforts  to  bring 
about  an  honorable  and  Just  tiid  to  the 
present    crisis   in    Vietnam 

Oklahoma's  Commissioner  of  Public 
Safety.  Robert  R.  Lester,  a  Democrat,  en- 
couraged Slate  hi.shway  patrolmen  to 
participate  in  local  Veterans  Day  observ- 
ances throughout  the  State,  and  declared 
that  the  highway  patrol  would  "pledge 
to  .support  the  safeguarding  of  our  free- 
doms by  continuing  to  combat  these  ele- 
ments which  attempt  to  weaken  Amer- 
ica's leadership  tlirouuhout  tlie  fice 
world." 


November  IJy  1069 

TWO  leaders  of  the  Oklahoma  Legisla- 
ture, Rex  Privett,  speaker  of  the  house 
o?  representatives,  and  Senator  Clem 
McSpadden,  former  President  pro  tem- 
nore  of  the  State  senate,  called  for  sup- 
oi  for  President  Nixon  in  Vietnam 
Tring  speeches  to  the  State  convention 
of  the  Oklahoma  AFl^CIO  m  Tulsa  last 
week,  and  were  warmly  applauded.  Both 
are  Democrats.  , 

In  addition  to  these  expressions  of 
.support,  the  mayors  of  Oklahoma  City 
and  Tulsa,  as  well  as  "^^^ors  of  many 
other  communities  throughout  the  Stale 
have  endorsed  the  Presidents  stand  A 
particularly  meaningful  demonstrat  on 
of  community  support  ^vas  noted  in  the 
city  of  Frederick.  Okla..  where  some  500 
J,^rsons  signed  a  resolution  supporting 
the  President.  The  resolution  reads  as 
follows 
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We  the  people  of  Frederick.  Oklahoma,  a 
rural  town  where  the  fear  of  God.  the  love 
o  Countrv.  and  loyalty  to  our  chosen  leades 
still  exists  as  a  wav  of  life,  do  hereb>  ai- 
ftrmcmr  support  to  the  P-sident  of  the 
United  States  in  his  efforts  to  pu.de  o"r  na 
tion  toward  its  goal  of  peace  and  cqual.tj 
for  all  people,  everywhere. 

Belie^'^nB'^  that  our  P^^^'^^"^,  j^  '^...S 
cued  conscientious  and  capable  Christian 
nerson  upon  whose  shoulders  we.  the  voters 
ha' e  placed  the  awesome  responsibilities  o 
;^he  inghest   Office  of  the  United   States  of 

""  wrfupport  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
in  h^s  efforts  to  negotiate  a  Just,  honorable 
and  lasting  peace  in  Vietnam.  We  recognize 
that  he  and  his  advisors  have  access  to  all 
available  information  pertaining  to  this  sit- 
uation and  therefore  are  better  able  to  make 
decisions  than  is  anyone  else. 

We   support   President   Richard   M.   Mxon 
in  Ws  effort  to  restore  law  and  order  to  our 
locfety  havmg  learned  from  many  centuries 
Of  humln  misery  that  once  a  -f  ty^depart. 
from   the  rule  of  law  and  order,  and  every 
man  becomes  a  Judge  of   which  laws  he  will 
Xv   the  result  Is  anarchy  imd  chaos, 
'^''we  support  President  Richard  M^  Nixon  m 
hirefforts  to  return  peace  and  calm  to  the 
cunpuses   of  our  nations  colleges  and   um- 
vSes  where,  for  the  past  few  years,  a  very 
ma     t^nority.  organized,  led  and  encour- 
aged by  well-known  subversive  groups    have 
succeeded  in  depriving  the  vast  majority  of 
s"udentl    from   acquiring   the   education   to 

^•Tsu;^orrP?es^:nt  Richard  M,  Nixon  m 
hirefforts  to  assure  equal  rights  and  pr  vi- 

Ihould  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  the  many 
demtlc'ratlc    processes   at  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  .fZ 
esses  based  on  a  reverence  to  God.  love  oi  our 
coumrrand  our   fellow   man.   and   an   alle- 
.ri.i.i(-p  to  our  chosen  leaders. 
'^  we  beheTthat  In  these  critical  days,  policy 
shm' d  be  set  by  our  elected  leaders  who  hav^ 
access   to   all   the   facts   and   not   by    a   \ocal 
minorit V  who.  for  various  reasons,  seek  to  set 
no icTes    baTed    on    fear,    intimidation    and 
^h  eats  of^olence.  and  we  have  enough  con- 
'hdence  m  the  citizens  of  our  Country  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  not  allow     his  minomy 
to  succeed   in  undermining  and  destroMng 
the  American  system  of  democracy  and  free 

"Sefore.  be  U  resolved  that  we.  the 
un^rslgned.  a  group  of  Ood-fearmg.  law- 
abiding,  taxpaylng  American  citizens,  do 
affirm    and    declare    our    allegiance    to    the 


united  States  of  America,  ^o  Its  fiag^io  its 
principles,  to  Its  leaders  and  to  Its  1^^^. 

we  further  resolve  to  8^??°"^^,^^"^  ^'^ 
Richard  M  Nixon,  the  chief  executive  of  the 
world  s  greatest  Nation  In  his  efforts  to  pro- 
ject Ihe'baslc  principles  of  Americanism  and 
the  Democratic  way  of  life  and  we  call  upon 
all   patriotic  citizens  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  these  remarks  are  being 
ulaced  in  the  Record  to  show  that  not 
Snly  does  the  majority  of  the  Oklahonia 
congressional  delegation  approve  of  the 
Presidents   position   and   disapprove   o 
fie  tactics  being  pursued  by  Promo^rs  of 
he  '.o-called  peace  moratorium  demon- 
"ation    but 'also    that   the   leaders   m 
Oklahoma's  State  government,  as  w  ell  as 
°  e  ciuSns  of  Oklahoma,  have  rallied  to 
e  Presidents  call  for  national  uni  y. 
This  is  the  kind  of  strong,  bipartisan  sup- 
port which  will  see  our  country  thious,h 
tiiis  cri.sis. 


UNMASKING  THE  MOBE 
Mr   FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  be  associated  with  men  v^ho 
are  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prob 
ferns  facing  us  in  the  Nation  _  and  who 
are   alert   to   the   origins   and    aims   oi 
Sme  who  are  seeking  to  exploit  those 
problems  to  America's  disadvantage. 
"^  The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  J  Mr 
BVRD.   has  always  been  known    o    lus 
forthrlghtness   and   candor   as   ^^e"  f^ 
his  courage  In  speaking  out  even  when 
s  position  may  be  unpopular  or  subject 
to  misinterpretation.  Therefore,  it  v\  as 
vithgrea?  pleasure  that  I  learned  of  his 
recent  efforts  to  expose  the  leaders  o 
the   so-called    ■'moratorium "    for   what 

^^LVrra^d^more  A-ncans  are  coming 
to  learn  of  the  leftists  and  Marxists  m 
charge  of  the  New  MOBE  who  are 
manfpula  ing  young  students  and  some 
well  mt^ntioned  but  unthinking  adtUt^ 
mto  doing  their  biddmg-  For  my  °^n 
nart  slnce  as  far  back  as  Septemoer  i 
l^a'e  been  trying  to  alert  ^^  J"f^f^j^,^35 
colleagues  to  the  dangers  of  letting  these 
people  have  their  way.  Qpnator 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  benator 
from    West^'virglnla    '^r.    BvHoi     ha 
received  national  attention  for  his  recent 
efforJs  from  nationally  syndicated  col- 

umnSJaob  Alien  and  ^ohn  ^o^Jf^^t 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their  coi 
unTn  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 

%"here  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w2  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 
as  follows: 

MOBE     REALLY      TROTSKY      MOB 

,Bv  Robert  S.  Allen  and  John  A  Goldsmith) 

A  self-appointed   •steering  committee     of 
commtlnisL'!    Trotskyites.    socialist.,    rad  ca 
n-vcifists    and    other    extremists    in    master 
mindli^g  and  manipulating  this  weeks  series 

'^^^"i^-lnnrTllque^orMarxists  and  revo- 
lu^nar  es  is  the%eal  power  behind  the  so- 
calleS  New  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
tv>*i  War  in  Vietnam. 

-N^w  Mobe  "  was  set  up  by  the  leftist,  as 
a  ffont  to  enable  them  to  exercise  control 
^nd  domination  of  large  numbers  of  well- 
n"eanmTand  respectable  Vietnam  dissent^rs^ 
Actually  "New  Mobe"  Is  a  new  facade  for 
fhe  National  Mobilization  Committee  for 
Peace   in   Vietnam    CMobe'i.   which   had    a 


three-vear  history  of  violence  and  civil  dis- 

"'^eTe'operat.ons  include  repeated  at- 
tempts to  storm  and  close  down  Uie  Pen  ,  - 
eon  the  riots  at  the  1968  Democratic  con- 
f  enuon  and  the  Washington  demonstrations 
during  President  Nixon's  inauguration. 

New  Mobe"  and  the  self-designated  steer- 
mg  committee  grew  out  of  a' natlona    anU- 

^i  ^rT^n-ne'd-a^lhfc^fl  ^a  ^grl^up  <,f 
.0  MarxistTnd  radical  leaders  Most  of  them 
're  now  members  of  the  backstage  steering 
^^mmlttee.     some     «00     -prese-u^^^^^^     c.r 

::rd'r^.^ieetmg':  P;o.nlnen^  among  them 

^'ere'  „     .      T-=A     miidents  lor 

The  communist  P"^>^  ^  SA.   Studenu  ^^^ 

i    rifniocratic   Society;    W  t.'^-  uuduio 

Acuon  council:   Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vle^ 

'^''"^■-  TI"  clTcZ  Ve'ace  "counol.  Cleve- 
[;rd"ArrP^ce  Tction    council.    Women  s 

^'-Afs'o'nrese'nrwere  individuals  w.io  claim 
,ot  e  coCecTed  with  -GI  -n^-grouud  news- 
papers -devoted  to  disseminating  unu-^ar 
propaganda  and  denunciations  of  t.  b.  armed 

forces. 

NAMING      NAMES 

m  a  detailed  report.  Senator  Robert  Byrd. 

^^L[:j:ino^nson.   public   reh^ttonsdn^ctor 

■-^"^  '^^'la;;^'^sI^^™"strny.'member 
munist  Party.  UfaA.  ^"'"^  j^  cahforma 
of  the  district  council  of  S°"thern  Call. 

communist  Party.  USA^  wtsconsm   Commu- 

:r /.T^U^A^Tdn^  tens°Te'ader  of  the 
ri:rw-d:functRevolut,onary^W^rkersLea^,u. 

David  Delhnger.  head  of     Mobe     and  on 
the  Chicago  seven  now  on  "'«'  ^^  °'''"' 
>nces   Pt   the  Democratic   convenUon. 

Chicago  Peace  Council. 

Senator  Bvrd  charges  fiatlj    that   tne 

stites   whose   ultimate  goals  are  to  s"°^" 
our  cuizenrv   overthrow  our  government  and 
establish  a  totalitarian  society 

The  great  tragedy,  he  warns,  is  that  thou^ 
=ai  ds  ol  well-meaning  Americans  mav  allow 
thems^Yves  unwittingly  to  be  mampulated 
,,-,tn  furthering  these  sinister  goals 

The    senate    Democratic    leader    contends 

-- ^T'^npV^^rof  ihe^-tnrnrco^ifiicr 

:;^^"fs  r^tir  aiid   dltermmedly    seeking 
vvivs  to  bring  It  to  an  end  ,, 

'The  Presfdent  has  spoken  courageously. 
savs^Evrd  -He  has  articulated  a  P°^'"ve  P  «" 
for  oV^ce  and  I  believe  ii  can  work  if  the 
American  people  will  unite  behind  him  Par- 
fifanpom^cs  should  not  be  a  consideration 
Marclung  and  waving  P>-ards  in  the  streeu 
will    not    aid    the    President    in    his    dimcuii 
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task,  and  maaa  demonstrations  of  dissent 
will  not  hasten  peace. 

•'Demonstrations  can  only  serve  to  encour- 
age the  enemy,  feed  his  propaganda  mills 
and  further  weaken  the  bargaining  position 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  peace  talks." 

Senator  Byrd  points  out  that  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnam  have  "repeatedly  used  the 
anti-war  movement  In  this  country  to 
strengthen  their  demands  " 

"The  demonstrations  will  make  the  com- 
munists tiirn  soanersaults  of  Joy  In  Paris, 
Peking,  Moscow  and  Hanoi."  he  declares, 
"dome  Americans  may  have  rationalized  that 
marching  on  th*  nation's  capital  Is  an  act 
of  patriotism  Quite  to  the  contrary.  It  can 
only  encourage  the  communists  and  prolong 
the  war  which  we  all  want  to  see  brought 
to  an  honorable  end  " 

Repreeentatlve  EUglo  de  la  Garza.  D-Tex  . 
strongly  echoed  Byrd's  views  He  character- 
ized the  demonstrations  as  "an  exercise  In 
futility." 

"Such  organized  affairs  are  an  Insult  to  our 
servicemen  and  their  families,"  said  the 
World  War  II  veteran,  who  enlisted  In  the 
Navy  at  the  age  of  17  "They  show  an  ap- 
palling lack  of  faith  In  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  con- 
tinuing etTorts  to  wreck  the  American  gov- 
ernment and  to  bring  revolution  and  anarchy 
to  our  country" 


JtTDGE  THURMAN  ARNOLD 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  last  Frt- 
day,  the  Nation  lost  one  of  Its  outstand- 
ing citizens  and  the  State  of  Wyoming 
lost  one  of  its  finest  native  sons. 

The  brilliant  career  of  Judge  Thur- 
man  Arnold  has  always  been  a  tremen- 
dous source  of  pride  to  the  State  of 
Wyoming.  It  led  him  from  the  windswept 
plains  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  west  to 
the  halls  of  power  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board. 

Judge  Arnold  was  boin  in  Laramie, 
Wyo..  in  1891.  Just  1  year  after  Wyoming 
gained  statehood.  He  grew  up  in  this  rail- 
road town  In  the  days  of  the  old  West, 
days  which  recall  memories  of  running 
cattle  on  the  open  range,  train  robberies, 
cattle  rustlers,  and  conflicts  between 
cattle  barons  and  homesteaders. 

After  attending  Princeton  and  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  following  his  service  In 
France  during  World  War  I,  Thurman 
Arnold  returned  to  Laramie,  Wyo.,  to 
practke  law.  He  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  University  of  Wyoming  law 
school  and  served  as  one  of  its  first 
faculty  members. 

At  the  age  of  36,  he  left  Wyoming  to 
become  dean  of  the  University  of  West 
Virginia  law  school.  In  turn,  he  became 
a  professor  at  Yale  Law  School :  the  chief 
trustbuster  of  the  New  Deal;  a  judge  on 
the  US,  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit;  and  the  founder  of 
one  of  the  most  successful  law  firms  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Thurman  Araold,  in  addition  to  being 
an  attorney,  teacher,  author,  civil  serv- 
ant, and  Judge,  possessed  a  great  sense 
of  humor.  Among  my  most  cherished 
memories  are  hearing  his  tales  of  life  In 
Laramie  during  the  early  days  and  his 
service  as  the  only  Democratic  member 
of  the  Wyoming  State  Legislature. 

In  spite  of  Judge  Arnold's  phenomenal 
success  in  the  Bast,  he  never  lost  his  love 
for  Wyoming,  the  State  of  his  birth  and 


early  life.  He  returned  to  Laramie  often 
to  visit  friends,  attend  to  family  business, 
and  drop  in  at  the  law  school  he  had 
taught  at  so  many  years  before.  A  high- 
light of  the  school  year  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming  College  of  Law  would  be  a 
call  by  Judge  Arnold,  who  would  visit 
with  the  students,  entertain  them  with 
his  stories  of  early  life  in  Larmie,  and  at 
the  same  time  share  his  lesal  knowledge 
and  philasophy  with  those  starting  out  on 
the  first  steps  of  their  legal  careers. 

On  Monday,  Thurnjan  Arnold  was  laid 
to  rest  on  the  Laramie  Plains,  wliere  his 
life  began. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  privilege  to  have 
known  Judge  Thurman  Arnold,  and  cer- 
tainly it  can  be  said  that  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  life  have  left  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  Nation. 

The  prestige  in  which  Judge  Thurman 
Arnold  was  held  by  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation  was  shown  by  the  front-page  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Saturday,  announcing  the  sad  news  of 
his  death. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

rm-RMOND  Arnold  Dies  at  78,  Trust-Buster, 

Lawyer,  Judge 

(By  James  E.  Clayton) 

Thurman  Arnold— lawyer.  Judge,  professor, 
author,  trusl-busler,  defender  of  cuU  liber- 
ties, destroyer  of  myths,  raconteur — died  yes- 
terday at  his  home  In  Alexandria. 

He  died  In  his  sleep  sometime  between  3 
and  G  am,  thereby  ending,  at  78,  the  life  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  the  New 
Deal  brought  to  Washington.  He  had  suf- 
fered four  heart  attacks  In  as  many  years. 

Judge  Arnold,  as  everybody  had  called  him 
after  his  brief  tenure  on  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  here  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  was  a  battler  for  hla  clients,  for  the 
things  in  which  he  believed.  Twice  In  the 
last  30  years  he  was  at  the  center  of  vicious 
struggles  that  shaped  the  nation's  future. 

In  the  late  1930's,  as  President  Roosevelt's 
trust-buster,  he  challenged  American  busi- 
ness as  It  had  never  been  challenged  before. 

Fifteen  years  later,  when  loyalty-security 
Issues  had  replaced  economic  ones  as  the 
focus  of  national  Interest,  Judge  Arnold  was 
In  the  front  ranks  of  the  attack — in  the 
cases  of  Owen  LatUmore,  John  Peters,  Dor- 
othy Bailey,  and  the  Ft.  Monmouth  12 — 
against  the  position  that  a  citizen  could  be 
ruled  disloyal  on  evidence  provided  by  un- 
known witnesses. 

These  were  undoubtedly  the  highlights  of  a 
life  thai  began  In  the  Old  West  of  the  19th 
century.  But  they  were  only  part  of  a  career 
In  which  Judge  Arnold  Influenced  an  entire 
generation  with  his  books,  fought  and  won 
innumerable  lawsuits,  and  helped  found  a 
law  firm— now  called  Arnold  and  Porter, 
which  la  one  of  Washington's,  and  the  na- 
tion's most  respected  and  most  lucrative. 

But  the  history  of  what  he  did  tells  little 
of  what  he  was.  It  was  the  whimsy  and  the 
Impudence  that  marked  his  every  move,  as 
well  as  the  brilliance — some  would  call  It 
genius — of  his  thought,  that  made  htm  un- 
forgettable to  anyone  he  encountered. 

He  was  like  the  boy  In  the  story  of  the 
emperor's  new  clothes.  His  Insights  Into  the 
realities  of  economic  and  legal  affairs,  de- 
livered often  in  unexpressably  humorous 
ways,  stripped  the  myths  of  the  past  bare. 

Judge  Arnolds  two  most  Important  books — 
"The    Symbols    of    Qovernment"    and    "Th* 


Folklore  of  Capitalism" — did  Just  that  to 
government  and  business.  They  cut  through 
and  poked  fun  at  the  practices  and  beliefs 
of  the  business-oriented  economy  of  the 
19208  and  early  'SOs  and  cleared  the  way  for 
the  more  realistic  analyses  of  government  and 
economic  forces  that  followed. 

Perhaps  his  spirit  Is  caught  best,  however, 
by  an  event  that  occurred  when  Judge  Arn- 
old was  the  only  Democrat  lu  the  Wyomlug 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  following  the  Re- 
piiblU'iin  sweep  of  1920  The  story  is  set 
out  In  his  .seml-autoblography,  "Fair  Fights 
and  Foul": 

"On  the  fateful  day  the  legislature  ii?- 
semtaled  to  elect  a  speaker,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  flowery  speeches  made  lor  the  leading 
c.uidldate.  After  they  were  over  and  the 
question  was  about  to  be  put  to  a  vote.  1  ro,sc 
and  .said: 

■  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic  Party  caii- 
cu.sed  last  night,  and  when  the  name  or 
Thurman  Arnold  was  mentioned.  It  threw 
ics  hat  up  In  the  air  and  cheered  for  fif- 
teen nilniues  I  therefore  wish  to  put  Ms 
name  in  nomination  for  speaker  of  thii 
House  ' 

"I  then  sat  down,  but  I  got  up  Immedi- 
ately and  seconded  the  nomination.  I  said. 
I  have  known  Tliurman  Arnold  for  most  cf 
my  life,  and  I  would  trust  him  as  lar  as  1 
Would  myself.' 

BACK    ON    THE    TRACK 

Everybody  laughed  except  the  speaker  pru 
tem.  My  nomination  was  not  on  lils  care- 
fully prepared  agenda,  and  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  People  were  waving  at  hlni  from 
all  directions  So  I  rose  a  third  time,  and 
.said.  'Mr.  Speaker,  some  irresponsible  Demu- 
crat  has  put  my  name  In  nonnnatlon  and  I 
wish  to  withdraw  It.'  After  that,  the  train 
got  on  the  track  again." 

It  was  this  kind  of  Impudence  that  marked 
every  step  in  Judge  Arnold's  career.  Born  m 
Laramie,  Wyo  .  on  June  2,  1891,  he  came  cast 
when  he  was  16  to  attend  Princeton.  "I  re- 
call," he  once  wTote.  "that  my  wife  once  In- 
formed Robert  Hutchlns  that  I  was  educated 
at  Princeton.  You  mean  he  went  to  Prince- 
ton' was  the  reply,  which  was  much  more  iic- 
curaie  appraisal  of  the  actual  -situation.  ' 

His  view  of  college  In  his  time  sounds  re- 
markably contemporary.  "I  can  recall  iio 
other  professor  (except  E.  S.  Corwln)  durlUR 
my  stay  In  Princeton  who  said  or  did  any- 
thing that  had  any  relevance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  social  Institutions  that  existed 
outside  the  college  walls." 

After  Princeton  Judge  Arnold  went  to  the 
Harvard  Law  School  and  then  to  Chicago  to 
practice  law.  That  lasted  only  a  few  months 
until  his  National  Guard  company  was  mo- 
bilized to  fight  Pancho  Villa  on  the  Mexican 
border. 

Returning  to  Chicago  when  demobilization 
came,  he  soon  left  again  when  World  War  I 
broke  out  and  went  to  France  as  an  artillery 
otilcer  In  the  Yankee  Division. 

After  the  war,  Judge  Arnold  returned  to 
Laramie  where  he  practiced  law  until  1927 
when  he  became  dean  of  the  University  of 
West  Virginia  law  school.  Even  his  stories  of 
that  law  practice  have  a  contemporary  ring. 
He  liked  to  tell  of  the  time  a  salesman  sweet- 
talked  his  wife. 

"He  was  selling  an  encyclopedia."  he  "wrote 
In  Fair  Fights  and  Foul,  "which  his  publish- 
ers were  Introducing  for  the  first  time  Into 
Wyoming.  TTiey  had  authorized  him  to  de- 
termine who  the  most  prominent  women  in 
the  state  were  and  to  present  to  them  a  free 
copy  of  the  encyclopedia.  The  recipients  could 
then  recommend  It  to  their  friends.  There 
was  no  obligation  Involved,  but  she  would 
want,  of  course,  to  keep  the  encyclopedia  up 
to  date  by  purchasing  the  loose-leaf  supple- 
ments. She  felt  elated  and  quickly  signed  a 
piece  of  paper  which  she  did  not  read." 

When  the  bills  for  the  supplements  came. 
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Arnold  promptly  sent  them  back.  Finally  a 
letter  arrived,  while  his  wife  was  away  on  a 
trip,  explaining  "in  an  eloquent  and  per- 
suasive way  that  we  lived  In  a  world  of  credit 
and  that  the  most  precious  asset  a  person 
could  have  was  his  credit.  They  hoped  that 
!•  would  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  give 
inv  wife's  name  to  the  National  Credit  Rating 
Agency  and  thus  ruin  her  credit  everywhere. 

BACKED    CREDIT    HALT 

The  idea  intrigued  the  young  lawyer.  "1 
wrote  to  the  publishers  and  informed  thein 
that  my  wife  had  apparently  unlimited 
credit  m  Denver,  Chicago,  New  York,  and 
perhaps  many  other  places.  As  a  result,  I 
was  continuously  brok-.  I  therefore  urged 
them  to  turn  my  wife's  name  into  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Rating  Agency  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible I  concluded.  If  you  will  keep  up  the 
eood  work  on  a  national  scale  I  will  see  what 
1  can  do  on  the  local  level.'  To  this  date  1 
have   not  received   a   reply." 

After  two  years  at  West  Virginia,  Arnold 
moved  to  the  Yale  Law  School  where  he  was 
one  of  the  most  puzzzUng  and  controversial 
professors  In  a  faculty  full  of  remarkable 
men  From  those  days  at  Yale  came  the  key 
books  of  the  1930s,  summers  working  n 
various  New  Deal  agencies,  and  finally  In 
1938  the  appointment  to  head  the  JusUce 
Departments  antitrust  division.  Business 
almost  never  got  over  that  appointment. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  New  Deal  to  break 
the  Depression  had  Involved  government  co- 
operation with  business.  The  NRA  had  at- 
tempted to  establish  codes  for  every  industry 
on  the  theory  that  industry  would  recover 
when  prices  were  stabilized  and  Investments 
were   safe. 

When  that  Act  fell  as  unconstitutional  and 
President  Roosevelt  became  concerned  about 
the  great  concentrations  of  wealth  and  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  country,  the  govern- 
ments entire  approach  was  reversed. 

Judge  Arnold,  In  his  new  government  Job, 
set  out  to  enforce  the  Sherman  and  Clayton 
Antitrust  Acts  that  had  sat  Idly  on  the  books 
for  30  years.  He  Indicated  almost  everybody 
in  sight— oil  companies,  motion  picture  com- 
panies glass  manufacturers,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Associated  Press, 
and  nnally  several  labor  unions. 

His  thesis— a  widely  held  one  these  days 
but  a  revolutionary  one  In  the  1930s 
among  businessmen— was  that  It  was  Illegal 
or  immoral  or  both  for  businesses  to  fix 
prices,  divide  markets,  drain  funds  from 
small  towns  to  big  corporate  centers,  and 
drive  competitors  out  of  business  by  ruth- 
less practices. 


rNDILITED    VITRIOL 

Few  officials  ever  had  such  vitriol  poured 
on  them  as  he  got  from  the  press,  particu- 
larly after  the  AP  case  was  filed.  At  one  point. 
Attorney  General  Homer  Cummlngs  asked 
him  what  he  thought  he  had  accomplished 
by  putting  more  than  1,000  leading  business- 
men under  criminal  Indictments.  '  WeU,'  said 
Judge  Arnold,  "business  executives  at  least 
answer  my  letters  more  promptly." 

Eveniuallv.  the  Supreme  Court  sunaincd 
the  basic  antitrust  att.ick  that  he  had 
launched  He  won  almost  every  major  case, 
except  the  ones  he  had  felt  most  sure  of— 
the  labor  c.ises— and  he  never  forgave  the 
Supreme  Court  for  that.  He  warned  30  years 
.T'o  that  concentrated  power  in  labor  unions, 
especially  when  used  for  other  than  direct 
collective  bargaining  purposes,  was  Just  as 
d.mgerDus  as  concentrated  i>ower  in  the 
h.mds  of  business. 

After  Dec.  7.  1941,  Arnolds  trust-buftuig 
a-ivitie.-  began  to  conflict  with  the  govern- 
ment s  efforts  to  get  maximum  production 
out  of  business  and  in  March.  1943,  he  was 
kicked  upstairs  to  a  seat  on  the  Court  of 
Appeals.   He   lasted   only   two  years  on   the 


bench,  finding  the  quiet,  contemplative  life 
of  the  Judge  not  to  his  liking. 

His  major  contribution  during  that  time 
was  a  riotously  funny  opinion  blocking  the 
Post  Office  Departments  effort  to  bar  Es- 
quire magazine  from  the  malls  as  obscene 
Years  later,  he  put  that  opinion  to  good  use 
when  he  successfully  represented  Playboy 
m.Tg.^zine  when  It  was  prosecuted  under  Ver- 
mont's obscenity  laws. 

He  outraged  the  Vermont  attorney  general 
in  that  c^se  by  suggesting,  in  a  footnote,  that 
the  only  way  the  courts  could  avoid  having 
to  describe  pictures  In  language  more  obscene 
than  the  pictures  themselves  was  to  hoia 
that  "no  nudes  are  good  nudes." 

LANDMARK    BAIL   CASE 

Judge  Arnold's  first  case  In  private  prac- 
tice involved  Robert  Youngs  effort  to  buy 
the  Pullman  Company,  an  effort  that  failed. 
Arnold  dated  the  decline  of  railroad  passenger 
service  in  the  country  from  that  failure. 

Almost  immediately  after  that  case,  Arnold 
ended  his  partnership  with  Arne  Wlprud  and 
set  up  shop  with  Abe  Fortas,  who  was  Just 
leaving  the  post  as  under  secretary  of  In- 
terior They  were  saon  Joined  by  Paul  A. 
Porter,  former  head  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  From  six  lawyers  the  firm 
of  Arnold  and  Fort.is  grew  steadily  so  that 
Arnold  and  Porter  now  has  some  70  lawyers. 
In  addition  to  the  string  of  loyaliy-security 
cases  that  kept  the  firm  in  the  public  eye. 
its  corporate  practice  became  Immense  and 
its  members  were  often  Involved  In  non- 
naving  public  service  litigation. 

One  of  those  was  Judge  Arnold's  success- 
ful effort  to  get  a  treason  charge  against 
Ezra  Pound  dismissed  on  the  ground  that 
Pound  who  had  been  in  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  for  years,  would  never  be  mentally 
competent  to  stand  trial  but  would  not  be  a 
menace  to  society  If  released. 

Through  the  years,  Arnold  kept  up  bis 
running  fire  at  what  he  regarded  as  the 
mvths  of  the  legal  profession.  "Legal  learn- 
ing "  he  once  wrote,  "is  the  art  of  making 
simple  things  comphcated  .  .  .  Paradoxical- 
ly the  great  lawyer  is  frequently  one  who 
can  make  simple  and  intelligible  matters 
which  lawyers  and  Judges  regard  as  complex. 

That  was  the  essence  of  what  he  had  set 
out  to  do— to  strip  the  Jargon  and  fuzzy 
thinking  from  the  cliches  of  law  and  eco- 
nomics   He  did  It  better  than  most. 

Judge  Arnolds  sons,  Thurman  Jr..  of  Los 
Angeles  and  George,  of  Palm  Springs,  had 
been  visiting  him  but  left  for  California 
about  12  hours  before  his  death.  His  wife. 
Frances,  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death  Also  surviving  are  six  grandchildren. 
A  private  funeral  service  for  members  of 
the  family  will  be  held  Monday  in  Laramie. 
Plans  for  a  memorial  service  here  were  in- 
complete last  night. 


TOO  MUCH  NOISE 


Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  noise  pol- 
lution has  become  a  major  problem  in 
our  crowded,  technological  society.  Last 
year,  the  respected  American  Speech 
"and  Hearing  Association  held  a  national 
conference  on  noise  hazards  and  it  plans 
further  meetings  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  the  November  1969, 
issue  of  Government  Executive  contains 
an  excellent  review  of  current  Federal 
and  private  efforts  for  noise  abatement. 
To  further  acquaint  Senators  with  this 
important  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
«;ent  that  the  article  entitled  "Boom!" 
and  published  in  Government  Executive, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Boom!  Too  ',  -  &*  Mant  Decibels 
Considering  the  spate  of  frightening  pub- 
licliv  about  the  many  hazards  to  Am*lcans 
health  and  sanity  in  recent  years,  it  w-ouid 
seem  that  everv  conceU-^ble  menace— air  and 
water  pollution,  smoking,  misuse  of  drugs 
and  radiation,  among  others— already  had 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  an  uneasy 

public.  .,  , 

Then  late  last  year,  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology  came  out  with  a 
report  on  a  new— or  at  least  little  recog- 
nized—environmental problem— noise  pollu- 
tion And  during  the  past  year,  the  noife 
hazard  has  been  a  growing  concern  of  botti 
Government  and  private  environmental 
health  agencies.  ,. 

"Growing  number  of  researchers,  the  i-ca- 
cral  Council  for  Science  and  Technology  said, 
"fear  that  the  dangerous  and  hazardous  ef- 
fects cf  intense  noise  on  human  health  are 
serlouslv  underestimated."  .,  ^      , 

The  Councils  report  also  said:  Moaern 
man  is   surrounded    by   a   multitude   oi 

noise  sources  in  his  home,  office  and  place 
of  work  which  in  turn  are  under  the  con- 
stant bombardment  of  noise  from  aircraft. 
iriffic  and  scores  of  other  outdoor  sources. 

industrial  noise— that  is.  factory  din— has 
l.)ng  been  a  subject  of  research.  And  In  this 
',rea  the  indictment  cf  noise  as  a  mental 
and  phvsical  health  hazard  has  been  far  bet- 
ter chronicled  than  it  has  In  the  community 
health  area.  . 

Estimates  tf  the  physical  effects  of  indus- 
trial noise  on  workers  has  varied. 

some  researchers  believe  that  between  mx 
miil'on  and  fifteen  million  American  indus- 
irial  employees  every  day  work  under  condi- 
tions which  destroy  hearing  capacity  by  m- 
vo.untary  buildup  of  wax  -as  a  defense 

EAR    HEAR   FEARS 

The  Defens-  Department  has  sponsored 
research  .m  noise  as  a  military  problem. 
Studies  have  been  done  on  aircraft  some 
booms  But  comprehensive  research  on  the 
etlect  of  specific  kinds  of  noise  on  large 
civilian  populations  remains  w  be  done. 

One  oi  the  Nation's  most  respected  noise 
researchers  is  Dr  Alexander  Cohen,  chief  of 
the  US  Pubhc  Health  Services  Bureau  of 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  based  in 
C;nc;nnati.  Ohio. 

Evidence  has  been  found,  he  said,  md!- 
cavnc  that  exposure  to  noise  causes  constrlc- 
t'on  of  near-surface  blood  vessels,  and  that 
this  effect  "does  not  seem  to  disappear  v.itji 
adaption  to   the  noise." 

There    is    ample    evidence    that    sharp    or 
prolonged  noise  can  damage  the  cochlea,  the 
part  of  the  ear  that  transmits  sound  waves 
into  nerve  impulses    And  U.S    Surgeon  Gen- 
eral William  J.   Stewart   has  suggested   mat 
noise    pollution    in    some    cases    may    cau;.e 
mental  Illness,  circulatory  problems  or  ulcers. 
The  measuring  unit  of  sound  Is  the  decibei 
idtai      Conversational    speech    in    a    decioe; 
weighing   system    which    g:ves   more    wei-jht 
X3  annovmg  hieh-pitched  tones  than  to  luw 
tones  has  been  set  at  about  60  decibels  O'.ncr 
simple   levels  of  common  sound   proaucert: 
"  Wind  rustling  through  trees.  20  db;  no,-y 
a-r  conditioners  or  dishwashers.  55  db:  rus.i- 
hour  citv  traffic.  90  db:  the  noiser  power  law  :i 
mowers."  95    to    100    db:    a    combination    c: 
kitchen    dishwasher,    garbage    disposal,    fan 
and  other   anpliances    (or   loud   TV.   ouLside 
power    mower    and    other    common    simxU- 
taneous  householf  noises)  .  100  db;  a  Jet  air- 
liner at  500  feet.   115   db:    and   discotheques 
lammed  w^th  customers  who  have  to  shout 
to  be  heard  over  electronically  amplified  hard 
rock    music.    120    db    at    \ery    high    sound 
frequencies. 
In  view  of  the  above  noise  readings,  con- 
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Bld«r  then  that  some  sclenil^te  believe  that 
beannfg  damage  begins  at  about  8S  decibels, 
that  no*«e  levels  of  over  100  db  are  considered 
exceaelve  and  that,  for  many  humans  the 
pain  ttireshold  Is  aibout  120  derlb^lx 

FAA.DIN  NOISF 

An  operative  word  among  nuNe  researchers 
Is  "background"  noise 

The  implication  it  that,  while  u  person  with 
normal  hearing  and  a  reasonably  good  psy- 
chological outlook  might  be  able  to  endure 
the  assault  of  one.  two  or  three  of  the  mod- 
ern mechanical  sound  producers  in  concert. 
he  or  she  cannot  endure  the  physical  anti 
psychological  impact  of  prolonged  noise  of 
one  kind  (examples:  a  Jackhammer  crew's 
dally  nol.se  budget  and  the  niRRnined  irHtllc 
din  afflicting  the  eardrums  and  psyche  ol 
guards  .stationed  in  tunnel.si  or  the  cumula- 
tive total  of  half  a  dozen  disparate  noise  pro- 
ducers aircraft,  traffic,  construction,  house- 
hold, human  and  electronic  din  combined 
with  outside  noises. 

In  Waahliifftoin.  DC,  there  is  considerable 
.sentiment  favo»ing  noise  suppression.  Quite 
probably,  this  wotild  not  i>e  so  were  it  not 
that  Congressmen's  and  agency  omclals'  cock- 
tail party  chitchat  frequently  has  been 
drowned  out  by  the  .sound  of  aircraft  going 
Into  and  out  of  NatUmal  Airport  and  that 
other  big  city  Conj»ressmen's  constituents 
have  increasingly  complained  ab<iiil  Jet  air- 
craft noise. 

More  "ttlan  a  dozen   Federal   iiKeiunes   now 
are  lnvo(TOtl  In  various  aspects  of  noise  abate- 
ment. New  regulatlon.s  will—  to  some  degree 
curb  Industrial  noise  levels   The  regulation-, 
lis  laid  down,  however,  are  inadequate. 

.•Vmdng  other  Federal  anti-noise  moves 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  is 
expected  to  issue  an  order  soon  setting  a 
limit  on  noise  limits  for  the  tiew  generation 
of  big  Jet  aircraft. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration plans  to  subsidize  development 
of  quieter  aircraft   engines. 

The  National  Institute  ol  Mental  Heiillh 
is  pondering  a  pdan  to  record  effects  of  dally 
noise  on  the  system  of  mi  average  housewife 
by  telemetry. 

Private  group.-*  continue  to  work  against 
noise  pollution  The  American  Speech  and 
Hearing  Association  last  year  held  a  national 
conference  on  tbe  noise  hazard,  and  planfi 
further  meeting*.  The  relatively  new  Na- 
tional Council  on  Noise  Abatement  has  stKin- 
sored  high-level  sj-mposia. 

Both  the  Federal  Government  and  Indus- 
tries wary  about  their  public  im:iges  are  con- 
tluctlng  noise  studies. 

While  the  Nixon  Administration  h:us  not 
been  deaf  to  the  noise  problem.  Its  attitude 
has  hardly  caused  Jubilation  in  the  anti- 
noise  camp. 

Nixon  favors  a  more  decentralized  volun- 
tary approach  over  tough  Federal  action  Pos- 
sibly this  is  the  proper  posture.  Commercial 
noise  producers  iiuiv  voluntarily  cut  down 
the  decibel  level.s  of  their  products  (some  are 
doing  so  already).  But  some  may  not  In 
which  case,  the  frazzle-nerved,  maddened 
pxibllc  undoubtediv  will  .^ound  otT  at  about 
ISO  decibels  to   the   White  Hou,se 


PKNI.AGON   HELPS  CRE.ATK  SO- 
CALLEU  •  SILENT  MAJORITY' 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presicient. 
on  November  3.  President  Nixon  referred 
to  the  "silent  majority"  of  Americans 
.supporting  his  policies  in  Vietnam.  Evi- 
dently, officials  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment are  not  as  convinced  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  existence  of  that  majority, 
and  have  taken  action  to  make  it  appear 
that  it  actually  exists. 

I    recently    received   a    letter    from   a 


young  man  in  the  Ohio  Air  National 
Guard  who  was  outraged  over  the  fact 
that  he  and  others  In  his  unit  were  re- 
quested by  their  commander  to  send 
letters  of  support  to  President  Nixon  and 
actually  given  a  form  letter  to  sign.  For 
obvious  reasons,  I  withhold  my  constit- 
uenf.s  name,  but  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  his  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  re- 
mark.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mv  Dear  SfN\riiK  Yoin<.  I  am  a  inoinbor 
of  'li<-  Ohio  Mr  National  Guard,  and  am 
curretulv  attending  law  .school  at  Ohio  State 
University  At  our  monthly  Guard  meeting 
this  past  week-end.  we  were  each  given  a  copy 
ol  H  letter  in  support  of  President  Nixon's 
poligy  on  the  Vietnam  War  We  were  re- 
quested to  sign  the  letters  and  give  them  to 
our  commander  or  mall  them  personally  to 
the  President 

Instructions  concerning  the  letter  came 
from  the  Commander  of  the  Ohio  National 
Ouard.  and  although  the  signing  was  sup- 
posedly voluntary,  a  report  was  to  be  made 
as  to  the  number  of  men  who  participated 
The  instructions  also  stated  that  the  letters 
would  have  more  "effect"  if  we  didn't  Include 
our  military  rank,  but  sent  them  instead  as 
private  citizens  (there  was  nothing  in  the 
letter  which  linked  It  with  its  military 
origin ) . 

The  .second  paragraph  of  the  letter,  in 
particular,  states:  The  .segment  of  Amer- 
ican.s  who  demonstrate  against  the  nation's 
policies  and  programs  for  ending  the  Viet- 
nam War  cause  disunity  within  our  coun- 
try, lalsely  delude  the  enemy  coiicernlng 
our  resolve  and  Intentions,  and  create  con- 
ditions which  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
negotiate  an  honorable  peace." 

Many  of  my  fellow  guardsmen  and  I  leel 
that  rhls  is  clearly  a  statement  of  political 
opinion,  lacking  in  factual  support  if  not 
clearly  erroneous.  We  further  feel  that  the 
use  of  a  military  organization  to  promote 
such  a  letter,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
sanctions  It  may  Impose  to  insure  com- 
pliance, is  totally  out  of  keeping  with  any 
C(.>ticef>t  ion  of  .1  free  society. 


of    tliose    responsible    for    this    serious 
breacli  of  constitutional  principles. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  Americans  in  the  Ac- 
tive and  Reserve  Forces  of  our  country 
who  disasree  with  President  Nixon's  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam,  Daily,  I  receive  letters, 
as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  do,  from 
servicemen  expressins  their  unwilling- 
nes.s  to  fii;ht  in  a  war  which  they  con- 
sider rinjust.  Tliis  moinins  I  received  a 
lettei'  trom  a  younc  draftee  about  to  be 
.seiit  to  Vietnam.  His  letter  was  typical 
of  hundreds  sent  me  by  young  members 
of  our  Armed  Force.s.  A  parasraph  of  it 
reads  as  follows: 

I  in  ^o  mixed  up  I  don't  know  wh.it  lo  do 
I've  never  gotten  myself  into  trouble,  worked 
my  way  through  college.  Just  got  situated 
in  a  decent  Job  at  a  small  pump-building 
firm  and  then  vt^nm.  I'm  told  I've  got  to 
j;o  :'iid  sacrifice  my  life  lor  two  years  for  a 
w.ir  I  don't  believe  l-s  Just 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unconscionable 
that  Pentagon  officials  would  sanction 
or  encourage  a  policy  that  allows  polit- 
ical coercion  of  members  of  reserve  units 
and  of  our  National  Guard  units.  If  fur- 
ther similar  reports  come  to  my  atten- 
tion, I  intend  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Forces  to  ini- 
tiate an  investigation  by  the  committee 


THE  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COM- 
MITTEE AND  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  more  than  20  years,  now,  since  the 
human  rights  conventions  coverint; 
forced  labor,  genocide,  and  the  political 
rights  of  women  were  submitted  for  ac- 
tion by  the  providence  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Unfortunately,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  refused  to  re- 
lease the  treaties  despite  frequent  public 
demands  that  the  Senate  act  on  these 
conventions.  Tlie  principle  aiguments 
advanced  by  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee against  the  treaties  revolve 
around  the  a.ssertion  that  the  subject 
of  the  treaties  is  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction,  and  thus  not  the  fit  subject 
of  the  treaty  power.  Several  other  con- 
stitutional arguments  have  also  been 
used  to  justify  the  delay. 

Despite  these  arguments,  the  facts  lead 
one  to  very  different  conclusions.  As  1 
have  staled  before,  these  three  treaties 
do  not  interfere  with  any  domestic  law 
Tills  fact  has  been  admitted  by  both  op- 
ponents and  advocates  of  ratification 
The  convention  covering  the  political 
rights  of  women,  vhich  has  most  fre- 
quently been  challenged,  contains 
nothing  that  is  not  already  granted  to 
women  under  the  U.S.  Constitution.  It  is 
not  revolutionary.  It  does  not  grant 
sweeping  new  rights  to  American  women 
It  does,  ho\\e\er.  seek  to  guarantee  to 
women  to  all  nations  the  fundamental 
rights  now  taken  for  granted  by  Amer- 
ican women.  It  is  only  fair  that  we  should 
not  deny  to  others  what  we  take  foi 
granted  ourselves.  This  is  hypocrisy  ol 
the  worst  sort  And  yet.  the  Poreisn 
Relations  Committee  continues  to  insi.st 
ihat  we  should  not  ratify  the  treaty  be- 
cause its  subjcft  falls  within  the  domes- 
tic iun.sdiction.  This,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  same  committee  members  are 
Willing  to  erant  that  the  convention  does 
not  interfere  with  existing  domestic  law. 
and  does  not  t;rant  any  new  rights  not 
already  guaranteed  to  American  women. 
Where  is  the  real  or  potential  danger.' 
What  is  the  basis  for  concern  of  the-e 
members.^ 

Mr.  President,  the  arguments  again,st 
the  conventions  are  becoming  more  and 
more  ragged  with  the  passage  of  time 
More  and  more,  what  some  would  justify 
as  logic  is  only  a  form  of  thinly  veiled 
excuse  for  lack  of  action.  It  is  time  we 
discarded  the  old  myths,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  the  committee's  chairman,  and 
take  a  b.ard  look  at  the  new  realities 
The  imperative  for  action  prows  stronu- 
er  with  each  day  Let  us  act  on  ih.ese 
treaties  nov.'. 


TELEVISION     PROGRAM     ON     Olt- 
SHORE    OIL    DRILLING 

Mr,  McINTYRE,  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  widespread  interest  in  U,S 
oil  policy.  I  should  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  next  Sun- 
day's    teli'visioii     program.       The     .Ad- 
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vocates"  on  the  National  Educational 
Television  network.  The  subject  will  be 
offshore  oil  drUling.  and  among  the  top- 
ics to  be  discussed  will  be  the  relation  of 
such  drilling  to  oU  Import  controls. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter 
Hickel  has  been  invited  to  appear  on 
the  program  and  to  "decide"  between  op- 
posing positions. 


story  is  this;  you  know  that  If  that  bus  was 
turned  over  and  someone  injured,  which 
would  have  happened  if  it  wasn't  for  Headen 
and  his  team,  you  wouldn't  have  missed  the 
story,  folks.  It  would  have  been  right  on  the 
front,  page  of  all  the  papers. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate Warner  Wolf  for  bringing  us 
tliis  story. 


RESPONSIVE   STUDENT    ACTION 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
long  been  my  conviction,  based  on  solid 
evidence,  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  our  high  school  and  college  students 
are  law-abiding  individuals  interested  in 
obtaining  an  education.  However,  too 
often  the  rioters,  vandals,  and  demon- 
strators are  the  ones  who  usually  make 
the  news.  It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to 
come  across  a  news  item  which  focuses 
on  student  action  which  is  responsive  to 
responsible  leadership.  Since  such  items 
in  the  press  are  relatively  rare,  I  feel  that 
they  should  be  given  the  widest  possible 
distribution.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  news  broadcast  concern- 
ing an  Incident  which  took  place  at  a 
local  high  school  football  game  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  incident  involves  the  Cardozo 
High  School  team  and  their  head  coach, 
and  it  was  reported  by  Mr.  Warner  Wolf 
during  one  of  his  broadcasts  over  radio 
station  WTOP  on  Tuesday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Wolf's    Den 

(By  Warner  Wolf) 

Unfortunately  In  our  society,  the  only  way 
to  make  headlines  Is  to  riot,  strike  or  cause 
violence  You  never  hear  about  the  good 
deeds;  It  doesn't  sell  newspapers,  and  it 
doesn't  get  listeners.  However,  one  of  those 
instances  did  occur,  and  you  are  going  to  hear 
about  it  right  now. 

Last  Friday  afternoon,  Coolldge  and  Car- 
dozo High  Schools  played  at  Cardozo,  down 
at  13th  and  Clifton,  N.W.  to  decide  the  West- 
ern Division  Title  of  the  Interhlgh  League. 
Going  Into  the  game,  both  teams  were  un- 
defeated In  league  play.  Coolldge  won  the 
game  18-0  and  will  now  play  either  Eastern 
or  Tech  for  the  Interhlgh  Championship. 

Late  In  the  fourth  quarter,  with  the  game 
already  decided,  a  group  of  troublemakers 
began  bombing  the  Coolldge  team  bus  with 
bottles  and  bricks  and  whatever  else  was 
around.  And  here  Is  the  beauty  of  the  story. 
Cardozo  Head  Coach  Bob  Headen,  formerly 
of  the  Virginia  Sailors  and  brleny  with  the 
Redskins,  called  time  out,  stopped  the  game, 
lok  his  team  over  to  the  Coolldge  bus,  and 
broke  up  the  barrage.  Nobody  wanted  to  mess 
with  his  football  team.  When  the  game  ended 
shortly  thereafter,  Headen  and  his  team  es- 
corted the  Coolldge  players  to  their  bus.  As 
the  bus  pulled  out  into  the  street,  the  bar- 
rage began  again.  This  time  Headen  took  his 
entire  squad  out  into  the  street  and  broke 
up  the  bombardment,  enabling  the  Coolldge 
team  to  leave  safely. 

Now  here  Is  a  case  of  a  man  who  really 
ought  to  get  some  kind  of  a  citizen  award. 
Even  though  his  team  was  losing  the  title 
game,  he  knew  there  was  something  more 
Important  than  the  outcome  of  a  football 
game.  A  lot  of  credit  to  Mr.  Headens  and  his 
Cardozo  players.  Even  though  the  scoreboard 
was  18-0  against  them,  Cardozo  came  out  real 
winners. 

The  only  disheartening   lesson  Irom  this 


OIL  TAXES— INCENTIVE  OR 
SUBSIDY? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  debate  as  to  whether  the  special  tax 
treatment  enjoyed  by  the  oU  Industry  is 
a  subsidy  or  an  incentive  for  additional 
exploration. 

The  CONSAD  Research  Corp.  has  pre- 
pared a  thorough  economic  analysis  of 
the  oil  industry's  tax  structure  and  how 
well  these  special  tax  provisions  worked 
as  an  incentive. 

Their  findings  are  remarkable.  They 
found  that  under  the  most  favorable 
assumntions  the  American  taxpayer  "as 
spending  over  $10  for  each  $1  worth  of 
oil  that  would  not  have  been  found  but 
for  the  "tax  incentives."  In  other  words, 
the  American  taxpayer  was  spending  $10 
to  discover  $1  worth  of  oil. 

Naturally,  the  oil  industry  moved  to 
attack  these  findings.  The  Mid-Conti- 
nent Oil  &  Gas  Association  spearhead- 
ed the  attack  by  delivering  an  alleged 
critique  of  the  report  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Commitee. 

Because  this  Mid-Continent  response 
has  gotten  wide  pubUcity  I  think  that 
CONSAD's  rebuttal  also  ought  to  be  given 
a  hearing  and  thus  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

If  the  Mid-Continent  response  Is  the 
best  the  oil  industry  can  do.  Congress  Is 
under  an  affirmative  obligation  to 
change  the  tax  laws  to  eliminate  all 
these  special  favors  at  the  expense  of  the 
ordinary  taxpayer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached CONSAD  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Comments    on    Mid-Continent     iMC)     Oil 
AND  Gas  Association   Ciutique 

I.  INTHODVCTION 

The  critique  and  evaluation  of  the 
CONSAD  report  entitled,  "Tlie  Economic 
Factors  Affecting  the  Level  of  Domestic  Pe- 
troleum Reserves,"  by  the  Mid-Continent 
on  and  Gas  Association  Is  so  replete  with 
Inconsistencies  and  out-of-context  refer- 
ences that  it  appears  to  be  an  outright  at- 
tempt to  obfuscate,  confuse,  and  mislead. 

The  MC  report  Ic  notably  lacking  In  con- 
stntctive  criticism.  At  no  point  does  the 
report  Indicate  how  the  CONSAD  model 
might  be  Improved,  how  the  data  might 
be  improved,  or  what  alternative  methods 
and  models,  mlfrht  be  used  lor  analysis  to 
develop  more  accurate  estimates  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  special  tax  provisions.  This  sug- 
gests that  perhaps  the  authors  prefer  to 
have  no  analysis  made. 

The  Inability  of  the  MC  report  to  find 
any  serious  fault  with  the  CONSAD  report 
conclusions  after  apparently  concerted  study 
only  serves  to  Increase  the  credibility  of 
these  conclusions. 

The    covering    letter    contains    a    glaring 


Inconsistency,  which  is  repeated  In  the  body 
of  the  report.  In  paragraph  tliree,  the  MC 
cover  letter  Implies  that  the  CONSAD  model 
Is  erroneous  because  when  extrapolated  to 
below-cost  prices  It  indicates  that  firms 
would  continue  to  find  and  develop  reserves. 
In  paragraph  five,  the  CONSAD  report  Is 
deprecated  for  extrapolating  a  considerably 
smaller  amount.  Thus,  the  MC  report  indi- 
cates that  extrapolation  beyond  the  range 
of  the  data  is  Justification  for  placing  no 
credence  on  the  results,  then  proceeds  to 
extrapolate  even  further  to  Illustrate  the 
"inapproprlateness"  of  the  CONSAD  model. 
The  MC  report  also  seriously  overstates  the 
amount  of  CONSAD's  extrapolation.  The 
price  change  equivalent  lo  the  ellmlnaUon 
of  percentage  depletion  Is  about  35  cents 
(not  75  cents  as  stated  in  the  MC  report) 
which  is  a  comparatively  smaU  extrapola- 
tion—the largest  year-to-year  price  change 
in  the  data  was  30  cents. 

II.    OBJECTIVES    OF    CONSAD    ETVDT 

The  CONSAD  study  was  designed  to  eval- 
uate the  efficiency  of  the  special  tax  provi- 
sions in  encouraging  petroleum  producers 
lo  maintain  reserves  aborc  those  necessary 
to  support  current  production.  The  primary 
Justification  voiced  in  recent  years  in  de- 
fense of  the  special  tax  provisions  regarding 
the  petroleum  industry  was  the  necessity  of 
encouraging  a  large  reserve  level  to  Insure 
adequate  supplies  of  oil  In  time  of  a  sudden 
increa.se  in  demand  due  to  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

Although  the  MC  statement  of  a  fixed 
technology  relationship  between  reserves  and 
production  is  not  supported  by  avallaWe 
data,  the  existence  of  such  a  relationship 
would  not  prevent  producers  from  maintain- 
ing excess  reserve  stocks  If  economic  incen- 
tives were  offered  to  encourage  this.  The 
CONSAD  study  was  aimed  at  determining 
the  effectiveness  of  the  special  tax  provisions 
in  Increasing  oil  reserves  above  those  levels 
needed  solely  to  support  production. 

The  conclusions  of  the  study  that  the 
special  tax  provisions  were  Inefficient  means 
for  achieving  such  an  objective  remains  a 
valid  conclusion.  Throughout  the  study. 
CONSAD  took  pains  lo  inflate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  special  tax  provisions  as  an  incen- 
tive for  holding  reserves.  Consequently,  if 
belter  data  became  available.  Us  analysis 
would  probably  show  that  these  tax  provi- 
Bions  were  even  less  efficient  than  is  con- 
cluded by  the  CONSAD  report. 

If  the  intent  of  the  special  lax  provisions 
Is  to  encourage  consumption  of  petroleum 
products  by  keeping  prices  below  their  free 
market  levels,  the  CONSAD  study  offers  no 
evdence  as  lo  the  effectiveness  of  the  tax 
provisions. 

It  is  very  possible  that  petroleum  produc- 
tion will  d"ecrease  if  the  special  lax  benefits 
are  reduced  or  eliminated.  Such  a  decrease 
would  take  place  If  the  producers  passed  the 
added  tax  burden  on  to  consumers  and  con- 
sumers then  reduced  their  consumpton.  A 
decrease  might  also  occur  If  producers  were 
currently  producing  at  the  hmlt  of  available 
capacity"  since  the  tax  Increase  would  make 
marginal  wells  unprofitable  to  operate  Such 
a  producer-Initiated  decrease  might  not  oc- 
cur if  producUon  restrictions,  such  as  al- 
lowable production  days,  were  relaxed,  al- 
lowing more  efficient  production  from  exist- 
ing wells, 

III,     SPECinC    COMMENTS    ON     THE     MC     REPOET 

Examination  of  many  of  the  allegations 
made  in  the  MC  report  leads  only  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  authors  of  this  report 
either  (a I  did  not  read  the  CONSAD  re- 
port, (b)  did  not  understand  the  CONSAD 
report  or  the  economic  theory  on  which  It 
is  based,  or  (c)  both.  The  concluding  state- 
ment In  the  summary  says  that  "The  model 
used  Is  especially  subject  to  criticism  be- 
cause It  Is  based  on  the  Improper  assump- 
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tlon  that  industry  exploration  and  develop* 
ment  expenditures  are  not  dependent  on  an 
adequate  rate  of  return."  No  such  assump- 
tion Is  either  explicit  or  Implicit  In  the 
CONSAD  models,  and  such  a  statement  Im- 
plies a  rather  extreme  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  the  CONSAD  report. 

The  technique  of  quote-out-of-context  Is 
used  on  page  t  no  of  the  MC  report  to  at- 
tempt to  Invalidate  the  supportive  evidence 
of  cONSADs  third  model.  What  the  CON 
SAD  report  actutklly  stated  was  that  the 
quantitative  estimates  obtained  from  the 
model  of  the  Individual  firm  could  not  be 
ti.sed  ns  estimates  of  Industry  reaction,  since 
nil  the  various  types  of  firms  In  the  Industry 
were  not  represented  In   the  model 

The  CONSAD  report  stated  that  the  third 
model  would  substantiate  the  first  model 
if  the  Indicated  reserve  changes  were  of  the 
same  order  of  magnitude,  iind  were  changes 
in  the  same  direction.  The  results  obtained 
troin  the  third  model  did  substantiate  the 
results  of  the  first  (or  neoclassical)   model. 

Surprisingly  enough,  after  Indicating  that 
only  the  first  CONSAD  model  was  worthy  oi 
comment,  much  of  the  MC  report  is  devoted 
to  specific  criticisms  of  minor  points  con- 
cerning the  otiier  models  discu.s.^ed  In  ilie 
CONSAD  report 

On  the  qiiesjtlon  of  tiiicert^intv  the  MC 
report  Is  somewhat  erroneous  In  .stating  that 
the  CONSAD  report  a.s.svimes  perfect  knowl- 
edge. Tpctf  report  does  not  assume  this,  nor 
IS  such  an  assumption  unplUlt  in  the  meth- 
odology 

Another  out-of-contexl  quote  is  provided 
on  page  15,  where  Eisner's  objections  to 
Jorgensen's  model  are  noted.  The  remainder 
of  Eisners  artlicle  goes  on  to  propose  modifi- 
cations In  Jorgensen's  model  simlllar  to  tho.se 
used  by  CONSAD  (the  CONSAD  model  is 
credited  to  the  Eisner  article  quoted  in  the 
MC  report  i 

riie  MC  report  appears  completely  <oii- 
tu.sed  on  page  21.  where  the  CONSAD  report 
IS  taken  to  task  for  using  a  12  1  reserve 
ratio  in  the  laodel  The  12  1  reserve  ratio 
iigure  Is  not.  of  cour.se.  u.sed  anywhere  In  the 
model  It  is  mentioned  as  historical  buck- 
ground,  hut  the  (lata  used  in  the  model  u  crc 
actual  reported  reserse.s  and  production 

The  MC  report  seems  contused  again  on 
page  31  when  It  Indicates  that  thi>  approach 
leads  CONSAD  to  compare  the  price  of  a  jull 
barrel  of  reserves  with  the  cost  of  only  a 
fraction  of  a  barrel  "  This  is  not  true,  but 
as  the  MC  eport  ulfers  no  explanation  ot 
Its  .staiemeii-,  no  coniinent  can  be  ntade. 

There  are  two  Important  points  to  be  inadf 
I' interning  the  apparently  iiicorreci  iiilor- 
matlon.  "  cited  In  the  MC  report  (Section  IV' i 
The  first  of  tl>e.se  is  that  careful  reading  oi 
the  report  wouild  make  it  quite  clear  th:'t  all 
ot  the  items  dted  were  presented  as  back- 
grovmd  information  in  the  study  .ii.d  do  not 
form  the  basis  for  any  results  derUed  there- 
in. The  second  of  these  is  that,  with  one 
exception,  the^* statements  in  the  CONSAD 
report  were  true  when  the  data  was  being 
collected  and  the  report  wa.s  being  written 
The  use  of  U»68  data,  which  were  obviously 
not  available  when  the  report  was  written 
(the  study  in\io!ved  over  a  year  ol  continu- 
ous effort)  to  illustrate  the  ■  mcorrectne.ss" 
oi  statements  In  the  CONS.^D  report  caiino' 
be  interpreted  In  any  other  way  than  as  an 
obvious  attempt  to  discredit  the  CONSAD 
report,  since  anyone  with  any  knowledge  ol 
the  petroleum  industry  would  be  aware  oi 
the  basic  .sources  of  the  CONSAD  siatemeiits 

Most  of  the  discussions  In  Section  V 
Doubtjul  Petroleum  Econoniics.  is  replete 
with  the  same  sort  of  out-ol-context  quoting 
oi  the  rest  of  the  MC  report.  The  only  rele- 
vant Information  presented  here  is  that  In 
reference  to  Professor  McDoitalds  work  on 
the  non-neutrality  ot  a  flnt-rate  corporate 
Income    tax     It    Is    Interesting    'o    note    the 


omission  from  the  MC  report  of  Professor 
McDonald's  conclusion  that  a  percentage  de- 
pletion rate  of  14',  would  provide  the  de- 
sired neutrality. 

Professor  McDonald's  work,  however,  does 
not  examine  the  efficiency  of  percentage  de- 
pletion as  a  method  for  compensating  the 
non-neutrality  of  the  flat-rate  corporate  In- 
come tax.  It  Is  certainly  possible,  and  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  further  study,  that  some  more 
direct  method  of  compensating  Investors  for 
the  risk  elements  In  petroleum  Investments 
would  provide  the  desired  neutrality  at  a 
mui  h   lower  cost   to  the  economy 

tV.    t  ONt  Ul  SION 

CONSAD  would  welcome  some  meaningful 
critiques  ol  its  work,  with  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  imposing  the  reliability  of  the 
conclusions  Unfortunately,  tlie  Mld-Cunti- 
iie»:t  report  is  totally  useless  tor  this  purpose 


HARMON    KILLEBREW.    MOST 
VALUABLE  PLAYER 

Mr  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  a  native  Idahoan.  Har- 
tnon  Killebrew,  was  named  the  recipient 
of  baseball's  most  prestigious  award — 
that  of  most  valuable  player.  Selected  by 
the  baseball  writers  of  America,  the 
American  League's  MIT  w  inners  include 
the  game's  greatest  stars — Ted  Williams. 
Joe  DiMaggio,  Jimmle  Foxx,  Joe  Gordon. 
Lefty  Grove — just  to  mention  a  few.  The 
addition  of  Hai-mon  Killebrew  to  this 
distinguished  roster  is  a  fitting  capstone 
to  the  truly  outstanding  season  which 
Harmon  enjoyed  this  year. 

The  records  which  Harmon  has  set, 
and  will  continue  to  set  in  the  years  to 
come  are  sufficient  testimony  to  his  skills 
as  a  major  leaguer.  What  the  record 
books  do  not  indicate,  however.  Is  that 
Hamion  is  every  bit  the  major  leaguer 
otT  the  field  as  well  as  on.  The  respect 
that  Harmon  enjoys  by  those  who  know 
him  personally  cannot  be  generated  by 
athletic  prowess  alone  and  will  continue 
long  after  his  playing  days  are  over.  My 
congratulations  to  a  man  who  is  a  credit 
to  his  home  State  in  everj'  sense  of  the 
word 


VIETNAM  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN 
WASHINGTON 

Ml  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Vietnam  demonstrations  in  Wash- 
ington I  am  conceined.  I  am  concerned 
for  two  reasons: 

Fii'st.  there  is  the  teal  danger  of  vio- 
lence. Most  who  come  to  Washington.  I 
am  .'iure.  come  in  a  conscientious  effort 
to  express  their  desire  for  peace  and  their 
hope  that  the  war  will  be  ended  soon. 
Some,  however,  probably  are  not  .so  moti- 
vated. I  am  especially  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  those  in  leadership 
positions  in  the  .'^o-called  mobilization 
were  directly  involved  in  the  violence  at- 
tendant to  the  Chicago  Demociatlc  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1968,  and  disturb- 
ances and  disorder.*;  aroimd  the  country 
since. 

I  think  the  Federal  authorities  have 
acted  wisely  and  have  siiown  restraint  in 
their  preparations  for  the  marches,  but 
the  possibility  of  pohce  harassment, 
property  damatte.  and  personal  injury  Is 
real 


Second,  I  do  not  believe  the  demon- 
strations will  contribute  to  the  cauae  of 
an  early  peace  In  Vietnam;  on  the  con- 
trary. I  am  afraid  they  will  heighten  the 
appearance  of  division  in  our  country 
and  prolong  our  efforts  to  negotiate  and 
to  withdraw  American  troops  from  Viet- 
nam. 

I  think  the  moratorium -mobilization 
festivities  scheduled  for  November  13-l.S 
are  a  mistake. 


THE  NEED  TO  EUMINATE  THE  HAZ- 
ARDS OF  LFJ^D  POISONING  IN 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, I  met  with  Congressman  William 
Ryan  of  New  York,  other  Members  of 
the  House,  and  membeis  of  the  Scien- 
tists' Institute  for  Public  Information  to 
discuss  the  urgency  for  the  elimination 
of  the  ha?ards  of  lead  poisoning  in  chil- 
dren. 

Because  this  is  a  relatively  little  known 
malady  mainly  affecting  the  poorest  ""itl- 
zens  of  the  total  population,  it  requires 
our  attention  to  help  bring  an  end  to  Its 
devastation.  Its  victims  number  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands — mostly  In  the 
.slums  and  ghettos  of  our  large  cities 
Children  eet  lead  poisoning  by  swallow- 
ing bits  of  peeling  paint  and  plaster  from 
old  deteriorating  buildings  whose  walls 
have  been  covered  by  lead-based  paints 
For  the  most  part  buildings  constructed 
within  the  past  20  years  are  not  the 
source  of  this  hazard.  Usually  it  Is  In 
older  buildings,  those  put  up  before 
World  War  II,  that  create  the  high  risk 
areas  for  this  tragic  disease.  Lead  in- 
toxication in  children  is  Insidious  because 
high  levels  of  lead  in  a  child's  body  ina.\ 
not  be  detected  or  diagnosed  until  it  i.s 
too  late.  Early  symptoms  of  the  dlseast- 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  flu 

In  more  severe  cases,  patients  suffci 
convulsions,  lapse  Into  comas  and  die 
New  York  City's  department  of  health 
reported  between  20.000  and  30,000  case.- 
ot  lead  poisoninR:  while  at  the  same 
time,  le.ss  than  2,500  cases  of  poliomye- 
litis were  reported  for  the  year  1955,  the 
year  of  the  worst  polio  epidemic  .since 
1940.  These  figures  show  that  cases  ol 
load  poisoning  are  10  times  greater  than 
those  of  that  awesome  affliction  called 
polio.  All  of  us  will  recall  the  ijublicity 
and  the  attention  ucnerated  to  fmht  the 
dread  affects  of  polio;  and  we  all  remem- 
ber the  money  and  lesearch  Invested  to 
find  a  cuie  for  that  disease.  But  the  pub- 
lic and  medical  awareness  of  lead  poi- 
•soninu  in  children  are  not  yet  iiearly  as 
\isible  as  they  were  in  the  rase  ol  polio 

The  list  fit  hazards  that  conlront  ou: 
Nation's  childifii  i.s «  ndles.s.  For  tne  rli.lci 
who  lives  in  poverty.  tl:c  hazards  to 
healtii  .ind  a  wholesome  life  are  enor- 
mously more  letlial  thati  tho.se  fi-;  t'ir..nf 
onouKii  to  live  in  aflluenoc.  rhildrn-  v. no 
live  in  our  urban  ^lums  live  witii  the  ria::- 
ger  of  lead  poisoning  that  needle.ssly 
weakens,  maims,  and  destroys  their  lives 
Lead  poisoning  strikes  easily  at  the  young 
child  because  he  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  i)Ut  in  his  mouth  any  available  object 
When  'hat   c-birct  is  bits  .nnd  iiiece.":  ot 
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peeling  paint  or  fallen  plaster  in  old 
buildings  with  lead-based  Pointed  walls, 
these  youngsters  are  afflicted  with  tne 
ravaging  effects  of  lead  intoxication. 
Childien  between  1  and  3  years  of  age  are 
the  sufferers  in  85  percent  of  all  reported 
cases.  Two-year-olds  account  for  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  deaths  a ttiibu- 
table  to  lead  poisoning.  About  200  cnu- 
dren  die  from  lead  every  year.  Between 
12  000  and  16,000  are  treated  and  survive. 
Tliis  means  that  every  year,  due  to  inade- 
quate detection  and  diagnosis,  ar  many 
as  400,000  children  may  be  i  oisoned. 

Half  of  those  who  receive  treatment 
are  left  mentally  retarded.  Only  about 
one  case  in  25  of  these  is  treated.  Chil- 
dren with  lead  poisoning  have  beeri  found 
to  experience  a  marked  drop  in  IQ  and 
they  show  unsatisfactory  school  progress 
because  of  intellectual  defects. 

This  Is  the  tragedy  that  Is  most  dis- 
heartening and  debiliteting— not  only  for 
the  children  and  their  families,  but  also 
for  the  future  of  our  society. 

Certainly,  we  can  all  feel  and  under- 
sUnd  the  agony  that  the  loss  of  a  child  s 
life  may  bring.  But  a  different  pain  of  an- 
guish and  heartache  is  produced  for  the 
parents  of  childi-en  who  suffer  in  mental 
ability  due  to  lead  poisoning.  The  care 
taking  costs  for  one  child  who  must  live 
out  his  life  as  a  mental  defective  due  to 
lead  poisoning  is  more  than  $200,000. 

Yet  less  than  $1,000  can  eliminate  tlie 
hazards  of  this  disease  for  that  child. 

That  is  the  core  of  hope  in  the  fight 
against  lead  poisoning.  Lead  intoxication 
Is  a  man-made  disease.  It  is  subject  to 
complete  control.  Mental  retardation  due 
to  lead  poisoning  can  be  prevented.  Re- 
search is  not  needed  to  find  ways  to  do 

that.  ,    ^  . 

What  we  do  need,  and  what  we  need 
now  is  forceful  action  to  rid  our  neigh- 
borhoods of  this  menace.  Dr.  Victor  Sidel, 
who  is  chief  of  the  division  of  social  med- 
icine at  Montefiore  Hospital  in  New  York 
City,  proposes  a  vigorous  approach  to 
programs  for  eliminating  lead  poison- 
ing hazards.  He  insists  on  the  full  use  of 
community  residents.  neighborhood 
workers  and  others  who  have  interests 
in  these  affected  areas  to  help  search  out 
lead  poisoning  victims  and  areas  of  high 
risk. 

Representative  William  F.  Ryan  ."^aw 
the  urgency  for  legislation  as  far  back  as 
last  March  when  he  introduced  in  the 
House  a  package  of  reforms  "aimed  at 
combating  this  sUent  epidemic."  That 
package  realistically  meets  the  three 
fundamental  needs  that  must  be  attacked 
in  the  fight  to  end  this  problem.  They 

are: 

First.  The  need  to  identify  and  treat 
lead-poisoning  victims. 

Second.  Tire  need  to  seek  out  the  pres- 
ence of  lead-based  paints  and  to  require 
liropertv  owners  and  landlords  to  re- 
move such  paints  from  all  wall  surfaces. 

Third  Finally,  the  need  to  prevent 
load  poisoning  from  spreading,  through 
the  enforcement  of  housing  codes. 

To  help  reach  these  goals,  I  intend  to 
introduce  a  bill,  early  next  week,  that  is 
similarly  designed.  My  bill  provides  Fed- 
eral moneys  to  help  cities  carry  out  pi'o- 
prams  to  identify  those  youngsters  who 


are  affected  by  lead-based  paint  poison 
ing  It  will  Insure  for  cities  and  commu- 
nities the  procedures  and  techniques  that 
will  seek  out  those  youngsters  who  are 
currently  afflicted  with  high  lead  levels. 
The  value  of  that  kind  of  program  has 
been  dramatically  demonstrated  by  Chi- 
cago's health  departments  program  to 
seek  out  youngsters  who  live  in  dilapi- 
dated housing  and  test  them  for  lead 
levels  Because  of  that  program,  the 
number  of  reported  cases  of  lead  Intoxi- 
cation has  climbed  sharply. 

In  his  package.  Representative  Ryan 
also  provided  for  financial  assistance  to 
help  cities  and  communities  develop  and 
carry  out  intensive   local   programs   to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  lead-based  paint 
poisoning.    Recognizing    that   this    is   a 
ci-itical  need,  my  bill  also  provides  for 
financial  assistance  to  run  programs  that 
will  rid  our  cities  of  the  menace  of  lead 
poisoning.   Every   community   that   has 
old  homes  that  used  lead-based  paints 
IS   a   potential   high-risk   area   for   this 
dread  disease.  That  is  a   simple,  plain 
fact   It  is  a  fact  that  makes  us  realize 
that  the  way  to  prevent  lead  poisoning 
is  to  eliminate  the  source  of  the  danger. 
My  bill  will  provide  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  lead-based  painted  surfaces, 
through    programs    that    will    identify 
those  homes  that  are  so  painted.  Aftei 
identifying  those  stmctures,  the  provi- 
sions of  my  bill  require  prompt  remo\al 
of  lead-based  paints  from  all  surfaces. 

Finally,  in  recognition  of  the  need  to 
insui-e  that  the  rehabilitation  or  renova- 
tion of  housing  shall  include  plans  for 
eliminating  the  causes  of  lead-based 
paint  poisoning— my  bill  provides  foi 
Federal  assistance  to  commumties  to 
carry  out  such  rehabilitation  only  on  the 
condition  that  the  community  also  carry 
out  an  effective  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the 
causes  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning. 

The  reported  incidence  of  lead  poison- 
ing parallels  public  and  medical  interest 
and  education  on  the  subject.  Official 
figures  on  lead  poisoning  almost  cer- 
tainly underestimate  the  true  incidence 
of  the  disease. 

I  shall  personally  join  the  battle 
af-ainst  childhood  lead  intoxication  by 
stressing  the  need  for  education  and 
awareness  of  the  problem— both  in  the 
general  public  and  in  the  medical  com- 
munity. The  tragedies  of  lead  poisoning 
and  the  hesitancy  to  diagnose  it  are  too 
often  due  to  the  failure  to  be  alert  to  its 
presence.  .   , 

People  simply  do  not  look  for  it  because 
lead  based  paints  are  not  generally  used 
on  interior  walls  today.  But  we  overlook 
the  very  real  fact  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people,  particularly  along 
the  eastern  seaboard,  live  in  substandard 
deteriorating  housing  built  before  World 
War  II  that  have  wall  surfaces  coated 
with  lead  based  paints.  ,   .     ,v,„ 

I  feel  that  one  way  to  stimulate  the 
necessary  amount  of  concern  and  aware- 
ness to  combat  this  problem  is  through 
the  periodic  publication  of  information 
about  lead  poisoning  cases. 

Through  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  accurate  and  current  in- 
formation is  available  on  communicable 


diseases.  I  want  to  explore  through  the 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  ways  to 
provide  similar  kinds  of  information  for 
the  environmental  diseases  that  are  also 
devastating  in  their  assault  on  the  health 
of  American  citizens.  Not  only  would  It  be 
helpful  to  have  systematic  reports  on 
lead    poisoning    in    children,    we    could 
also  use  reports  on  the  incidence  of  rat 
bites,  insect  borne,  asthma,  and  ground 
water  contamination  due  to  the  use  of 
fertilizers.  Some  work  has  been  done  in 
these  areas,  but  much  more  remains  to 
be  done.  I  am  hopeful  that  through  such 
pubhcation     of     information     on     lead 
poisoning     and     other     environmental 
diseases  we  can  focus  attention  on  these 
kinds  of  needs.  In  that  way,  we  may  be 
able  to  end  the  menace  that  causes  each 
one  of  these  dangers. 

Lead  poisoning  in  children  is  not  an 
uncommon    occurrence    in    the    United 
States.  Although  slum  areas  in  large  cities 
appear  to  have  by  far  the  greatest  inci- 
dence   this  problem   is  not  necessarily 
restricted  to  the  poor;  it  has  also  been  re- 
ported in  children  from  economically  and 
.socially  advantaged  homes.     ^    ^    ^.     . 
But  we  do  know  that  it  affects  black 
and   Puerto   Rican   children   more   fre- 
quently than  it  strikes  white  children.  It 
is  most  likely  to  strike  children  in  the 
same  family.  And,  once  a  child  has  been 
poisoned  by  lead  he  has  a  substantial 
chance  of  being  poisoned  again. 

In  New  York  City  reports  show  that 
several  children  were  admitted  to  hos- 
pitals two  and  three  times,  each  time  with 
recurrent  lead  intoxication.  In  one  case, 
repeated   episodes   left   the   child   com- 
pletely incapacitated.  Others  working  in 
the   field  of   lead   poisoning    have   also 
stated  that  "we  saw  the  same  children 
over  and  over  again  being   brought   in 
for  deleading  and  each  time  with  evi- 
dence of  more  residual  brain  damage.  We 
were  seeing  mental  retardates  and  insti- 
tutional vegetables  created  right  under 
our  eyes  "  The  cost  of  lead  poisoning  is 
borne  bv  the  whole  community  in  terms 
of  wasted  human  resources,  institution- 
alization of  victims,  and  the  resulting 
burdens  on   municipal  health  facilities 
and  finances.  The  benefits  accrue  only  to 
those  owners  of  slum  property  who  find 
it  unprofitable  to  keep  their  properties 
m  good  repair. 

The  need  to  eliminate  this  hazard  from 
the  list  of  the  many  hazards  that  affect 
our  Nations  cliildren  is  very  clear.  My 
efforts  will  be  designed  to  meet  that  need. 


DEPOSIT  RATES  AND  MORTGAGE 

CREDIT 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 

the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 

the    Senate     the    unfanished    business. 

which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The     Assistant     Legislative     Clerk. 
Calendar  No.  510.  S.  2577.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide additional  mortgage  credit,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill.  _  ^^      ^„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  Is  subject  to  a  time 
limitation.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
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dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
lime  not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Tlie  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
manatjer  of  the  oppo-sition  to  the  bill,  I 
suppose  I  yield  mvself  12  minutes  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  we  have 
before  us  today  has  several  provi-sions 
which  I  believe  the  Senate  should  reject. 
The  first  of  these  could  result  in  far- 
reaching  changes  in  Federal  regulation 
over  State  institutions.  The  second  would 
provide  for  unappropriated,  subsidized 
assistance  of  up  to  $4  billion  to  members 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banking  Sys- 
tem through  Treasury  borrowing,  Tne 
third  would  restore  authority  used  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  to  establish  volun- 
tary contFols. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suKse.sted 
that  our  housing  goals  should  rank 
equally  with  the  goals  established  in  the 
Full  Employment  Act  of  1946.  I  want  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  feel  that  we 
should  provide  adequate  housing  for  our 
citizens  and  that  we  sliould  not  let  the 
full  burden  of  monetary  policy  fall  on 
the  housing  sector  of  our  economy.  I 
must  add.  however,  that  the  goals  set 
forth  in  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of  1946 
are  general  goals  similar  to  the  housing 
goal  set  in  the  1949  Housing  Act.  There 
is  no  specific  number  attached  to  any 
of  them.  The  employment  goal  was  not 
meant  to  be  interpreted  as  no  unemploy- 
ment. The  goal  of  stable  prices  was  not 
written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate 
that  prices  should  never  rise  or  decline. 
The  goal  of  sustained  economic  growth 
was  not  writtem  in  terms  of  a  percentage 
increase  in  the  gross  national  product 
annually.  Likewise,  the  1949  housing 
goal  did  not  CBtablish  a  specific  number 
of  homes  to  be  built  in  any  specific 
period.  In  196B,  our  Housing  Act  did  set 
forth  a  specific  :^oal  of  26  million  units 
over  the  next  10  years.  Such  a  specific 
goal  cannot  be  ranked  with  other  gen- 
eral goals  without  giving  it  priority  over 
all  of  the  others.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  26  million  imit  goal  should  not 
be  abandoned  or  ignored  during  periods 
of  restrictive  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 
As  much  as  the  housing  industi-y  has  suf- 
fered as  a  re$ult  of  tight  money,  I  sug- 
gest that  it  has  not  suffered  as  much  as 
the  price  level  in  the  past  2  years.  Nor 
has  our  growth  been  held  to  maximum 
sustainable  rates  any  better  than  we 
have  met  what  might  be  considered  an 
appropriate  portion  of  our  specified 
housing  goal.  In  other  words,  we  have 
come  just  as  dose  to  meeting  our  hous- 
ing goal  during  the  past  2  years  as  we 
have  in  meeting  any  of  the  other  goals 
with  which  it  Is  to  be  considered  equal. 
I  do  not  say  that  we  have  no  need  for 
improvement.  Indeed  we  do,  If  we  are 


to  approach  fulfillment  of  any  of  these 
goals.  The  major  need  for  improvement, 
however,  is  in  the  area  of  Federal  spend- 
ing and  taxing.  I  believe  that  we  have 
made  more  progress  in  these  two  areas 
during  the  last  9  months  than  has  been 
made  in  the  past  decade.  Only  when  we 
have  brought  stability  to  the  economy  in 
general  will  there  be  the  tyi^e  of  environ- 
ment in  which  we  can  expect  to  meet 
our  housing  gor.ls. 

The  comnrfittee  report,  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  have  made  a  point  that 
increases  have  taken  iTlace  in  the  gross 
national  product,  consumer  spending. 
State  and  local  construction,  Federal 
spendinis:.  and  business  spending,  but 
that  residential  construction  is  down  2.5 
percent,  The.se  figures  are  supjxised  to 
indicate  that  housing  is  being  restricted 
by  Federal  Reserve  monetary  policy  and 
not  economic  forces.  The  fact  is  that 
monetary  policy  is  nondiscriminatory. 
Money  is  attracted  by  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it.  regardless  of  monetary 
policy.  Conscious  choices  are  being  made 
every  day.  Consumers  are  paying  two  to 
three  times  as  much  for  credit  on  con- 
sumer purchases  as  they  are  for  mort- 
gages. The  rise  in  the  interest  rate  paid 
on  municipal  bonds  used  for  State  and 
local  construction  is  much  greater  over 
the  first  three-quarters  of  this  year  than 
the  increase  in  mortgage  rates  cited  by 
the  Senator  as  "sky  high."  The  actual 
difference  is  144  basis  points  compared 
to  85  basis  points,  and  the  jjercentage 
rise  is  over  29  percent  for  municipal 
bonds  compared  to  less  than  12-percent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  mortgages. 

The  cost  of  TieasuiT  financing  has 
also  increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
housing  financing,  as  has  the  cost  of 
business  credit  which  increased  by  214 
basis  points,  or  32  percent. 

When  these  costs  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, one  cannot  say  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  restricted  housing.  It  can  be 
said,  however,  that  the  demand  for  mort- 
gage money  has  not  maintained  its  com- 
petitive position,  with  other  demands, 
both  consumer,  business,  and  government 
as  a  result  of  economic  forces. 

If  there  is  a  preference  to  purchase 
consumer  goods  rather  than  housing  at 
the  rates  available  or  schools  and  other 
public  facilities  even  though  the  cost  to 
finance  them  has  increased  more  than 
mortgage  financmg,  can  we  fault  that 
decision?  Mortgage  costs  are  high,  but 
whether  measured  against  rates  at  the 
first  of  the  year  in  1956.  1950.  or  1930, 
they  have  risen  by  smaller  percentages 
than  any  of  the  other  costs  for  money 
used  as  a  comparison. 

For  example,  while  mortgage  interest 
rates  have  increased  100  percent  between 
1955  and  1968.  increases  in  other  forms 
of  credit  have  been  much  greater. 

The  increase  in  the  rate  for  short- 
terni  business  loans  has  been  140  percent. 

The  Federal  Reserve  bank  discount 
rates  have  increased  216  percent. 

The  3-month  Treasury  bills  have  in- 
creased 296  percent. 

The  rate  of  prime  commercial  paper 
has  Increased  324  percent. 

These  are  all  against  the  100-percent 
increase  In  mortgage  rate. 


The  manager  of  the  bill  indicated  that 
certain  high  officials  in  the  administra- 
tion seem  to  have  a  callous  indifference 
to  the  fact  that  the  avarage  home  buyer 
is  called  upon  to  pay  most  of  the  cost 
of  the  Administration's  efforts  to  control 
inflation.  I  have  already  shown  statisti- 
cally that  other  Irorrowers  are  paying 
rates  which  have  inci'eased  more  in  ac- 
tual basis  pouils  and  as  a  percentage  than 
the  rates  on  mortgages.  Thus,  tiie  home 
buyer  is  not  called  upon  to  i)ay  most  of 
the  c.ist  of  tight  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  lieard  much 
about  the  decline  in  housing  starts.  In- 
deed, they  have  declined  during  some 
months  of  tliis  year.  I  would  like  tin? 
record  to  show,  however,  that  durinc;  tlie 
fiisl  nine  months  of  this  year,  new  hous- 
ing units  were  started  at  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  1,551,000  units, 
compared  to  the  1.548.000  unit5  started 
last  year  and  the  1.322.000  units  started 
in  1967  and  the  1.196.000  units  started 
in  19C6. 

In  other  words,  housing  unit  starts 
during  the  first  9  months  of  this  year 
for  which  figures  are  available,  seasonally 
adjusted  on  an  annual  basis,  have  ex- 
ceeded housing  unit  starts  in  every  other 
year  since  1964.  That  throws  a  little  dif- 
ferent light  on  the  housing  picture  than 
has  been  shown  thus  far  in  the  debate. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  when  he  said, 
T  fail  to  see  how  anything  can  be  called 
a  subsidy  if  there  is  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer." Let  me  point  out  that  there  is  no 
provision  for  reimbursing  the  Treasury 
for  the  administrative  cost  that  would  be 
involved  in  the  borrowing  provision  of 
this  bill.  Tlie  Senator  .says  that  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  System  will  repay  the  Treas- 
ury "at  the  same  rate  it  costs  the  Treas- 
ury to  borrow."  Even  if  all  costs  were  met 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
this  would  still  be  a  subsidy.  Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary  defines  a 
subsidy  as:  "To  aid  or  promote,  as  a  pri- 
vate enterprise,  with  public  money,"  Tlie 
concept  of  whether  it  results  in  a  net 
cost  to  the  lender  Is  not  Involved  at  all. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Senator 
would  like  this  provision  to  aid  a  segment 
of  the  economy,  and  it  Is  certainly  the 
use  of  public  money.  Furthermore,  other 
.segments  of  the  economy.  Includuig  the 
Treasury,  will  pay  higher  rates  on  bor- 
rowing if  this  provision  is  ever  used,  and 
that  does  result  in  a  net  cost  to  taxpay- 
ers. 

Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to  discuss  In 
detail  the  various  provisions  which  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should  reject,  but  rather 
than  getting  into  the  specifics  at  this 
point,  to  avoid  repetition  and  save  time, 
I  would  like  to  begin  to  offer  my  amend- 
ments and  discuss  each  one  of  them 
separately. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  strike  sections  6  and  7  of 
the  bill  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  ( Mr.  Bennett  '  oflers 
an  amendment;  On  page  15.  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  lines  4  through  9,  as 
follows : 
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SFC  6  section  708(b)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
cnrcuon  Act  (50  US.C.  2158(b))  is  amended 
m  striking  out  everything  afver  United 
!2lue^  thi  first  time  it  appears,  and  insert- 
inc  a  period  In  lieu  thereof. 

SEC  7  section  708(f)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
civrction  Act   (50  U.SC.  2158(fl)    U  repealed. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  need. 

It  is  mv  understanding  that  as  tne 
author   of"  the   amendment.   I   have   15 

minutes.  _   ,™.     r- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr     BENNETT.    Mr.    President,    sec- 
tions 6  and  7  of  the  bill  would  restore 
authority  used  during  the  Korean  war 
to  establish  voluntai-y  controls.  All  ad- 
ministration witnesses  testified   against 
the  establishment  of  such  authonty  at 
this  time.  While  no  one  can  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  circumstances  which  might 
make  such  authority  desirable,  a  careful 
look  at  the  economy  leads  us  to  believe 
that   the   present    moneUry    and   fiscal 
policies  of  the  administration  are  bear- 
ing fruit  and  that  congressional  act  on 
setting  up  authority  for  controls  on  the 
economy,    whether    voluntary    or    not 
could  be  misconsti-ued.  More  important 
than  the  actual  content  oi  these j,roy,\- 
slons  is  their  elTect  on  people  s  attitudes^ 
Since  administration  witnesses  told  us 
that  the  administration  has  no  intention 
of  instituting  a  volunUry  restraint  pro- 
gram, we  feel  that  the  possible  value  of 
having  this  authority  is  far  outweighe(i 
by  the  possible  reaction  to  the  enactment 
of  this  section.  Admittedly,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  intangibles.  If  the  authority  to 
set  up  a  voluntary  restraint  Program  were 
authorized  by  Congress,  It  would  be  nor- 
mal to  interpret  this  as  Congress  having 
determined  that  such  controls  may  ^e 
necessary    in    order    to    halt    inflation^ 
Such  an  interpretation  would  add  to  tne 
skepticism  which  has  been  diminishing 
during  th^  recent  past  about  the  Govern- 
ment's capacity   and  determmalion  to 
IJstore  price  stability  without  selective 
controls.  One  of  the  major  reasons  why 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  have  not  been 
more  successful  is  that  too  many  indi- 
viduals have  not  been  convinced  that  the 
Federal   Government   would   stick   with 
Tuch  policy.  The  enactment  of  legislation 
providing    for    selective    controls    could 
only  be  a  detriment,  therefore,  at  this 
?ime   to  the   administrations  program, 
a^d  could  only  slow  down  raUier  than 
supplement  efforts  which  I  believe  aie 
aheadrbringing  the  forces  of  inflation 
under  control.  . 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  that  sections  6  and  7  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  bill.  ,    t  ,^n 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr^  ^'f  i,^""^,^.^^" 
pose  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen 
a^r  from  Utah.  The  bill  can  be  compared 
With  an  effort  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  credit  restraints  dui- 
fng^he  Korean  war.  At  that  time  legis- 
Stion  similar  to  the  Present  bill  was  on 
the  books.  It  was  acted  on  by  the  Pres 
Ident,  and  it  worked  well.  The  President 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  set  up 
industrywide    committees    consisting    ot 
represenUtives  of  banks,  industrial  com- 
panies, and  mutual  savings  banks.  They 
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developed  voluntai-y  loan  criteria  that  re- 
duced the  tendency  of  banks  and  other 
lending  institutions  to  lend  to  business 
in  an  Inflationary  way.  The  committee 
was  completely  voluntary  and  was  es- 
tablished on  the  basis  of  the  initiat,ive 
of  the  President.  It  was  exactly  what  is 
provided  In  the  present  bill. 

Let  me  read  a  brief  paragraph  from 
the  evaluation  of  the  results  of  that  pro- 
vision,  which   was   in   existence   during 
the  Korean  war.  It  is  a  statement  re- 
leased by  the  National  Voluntary  Relief 
Committee,    consisting    of    outstanding 
businessmen,  bankers,  and  others. 
This  was  their  conclusion: 
At  the  outset  of  the  program,  which  was 
without  precedent  In  the  country's  financial 
h iswrv  there  was  widespread  skepticism  as  to 
wh^mlght  be  accomplished  by  a  BeU-regu- 
mion  effort  In  the  highly  competitive  field 
of   lending.  This  has  been  ^^PP^^^f ''^^^  ,„^ 
recognition    that    the    program    has    pro^ed 
practicable,  workable,  and  effective  as  a  sup- 
^  ement  W  fiscal,  credit,  and  o^^^"  antMnfla^ 
tlonarv  weapons  •   •   •  The  program  has  been 
^nTr^porta^  factor  In  "^ol^'^g  PJ^-^-  ^;: 
during  the  first  vear  of  its  operation    ^^^^^ 
mint 'released  by  National  Voluntary  Credit 
Restraint  Committee,  Mar   10.  1952 


Mr    President,  there  was  great  Infla- 
tionary pressure  on  interest  rates  which 
were  being  pushed  up.  With  voluntary 
controls,  mortgage  rates  rose  less  than 
one-tenth  as  much  as  they  have  risen 
during  the  last  year,  when  we  did  not 
have  these  controls.  But  at  that  time 
mterest  rates,  generally  were  held  down 
because  of  action  which,  as  I  say.  was 
cooperative,    voluntary    action     action 
that  could  be  taken  only  if  the  President 
wished  to  use  it.  .     ^  u     .ho 

The  principal  objection  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  is  that 
there  would  be  anticipation  on  the  part 
of  the  business  community  to  act  now  to 
borrow  money,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  attempting  to  put  this  Provision 
on   the  books,  and   that  the  President 
might  use  it.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  that  this  is  the  time  for  us  to  put 
such  a  provision  on  the  books.  If  we  do 
not  provide  for  these  controls,  and  i^f  \he 
President  should  feel  that  he  would  like 
to  have  a  voluntary  credit  program  in 
the  future  and  then  should  come  to  Con- 
gress we  would  have  to  hold  heanngs  on 
ft  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  hearings 
in  the  House,  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  then  to  have  the  House  act. 
and  in  that  event  there  could  be  antici- 
patory power  on  the  part  of  business. 

However,  the  hearings  now  are  out  oi 
the  way.  The  debate  will  be  taken  care  of 
today— in  the  next  few  minutes.  The 
Senate  can  act  now  and  get  the  law  on 
the  books.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  President  will  then  be  in  a  position 
to  put  It  into  effect  promptly,  whenever 
he  feels  It  should  be  put  Into  effect;  with- 
out adverse  public  action, 

I  might  say  one  more  thing  m  this 
connection.  All  Senators  are  aware  of  the 
great  concern  throughout  the  country 
about  inflation.  That  concern  is  so  deep 
that  a  majority  of  the  counti-y.  according 
to  a  Gallup  poll,  has  indicated  that  man- 
datory price,  wage,  and  rent  controls  are 
favored  right  now. 

In  fact,  a  questionnaire  I  sent  to  my 
State,  responded  to  by  over  12.000  peo- 


ple. Indicated  that  over  70  percent  of 
them  favor  mandatory  price-wage-credit 
controls  right  now. 

We  are  not  offering  anything  like  that. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  disposition  in 
Congress  or  in  the  administration  for 
that.  I  think  they  are  right  at  the  pres- 
ent time  But  I  do  think  that  this  moder- 
ate, mild  effort  to  provide  for  a  voluntary 
urogram  of  credit  restraint  is  logical.  We 
had  the  experience  In  the  Korean  war. 
and  It  worked,  ff„,.„^ 

So  I  hope  that  the  amendment  offeied 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  will  not  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     'Mr 
HUGHES  m  the  chair).  Who  yields  time? 
Mr   BENNETT.  Mr.'-President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from    llinois  'Mr.  Percy) 
such  time  as  he  may  require.  ,_,^  ,,, 

Mr  PERCY,  Mr,  President,  I  stionglv 
oppose  sections  6  and  7  of  S.  2577  which 
would  restore  the  authority  used  du  mg 
The  Korean  war  to  establish  voluntary 
credit  controls.  To  those  who  advocate 
a  return  to  credit  controls,  the  gran    o^ 
^uch  authority  seems  necessary  to  stem 
mflation.  In  contrast,  I  feel  that  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies are  going  to  curb  inflation  and  tha 
authority    to   impose    selective    controls 
could  well  contribute  to  damaging  such 
uolicies  by  casting  skepticism  on  the  ad- 
SsfratLn's      current      anti-inflation 

"  The  history  of  such  selective  controls 
IS  not  encouraging.  They  were  last  used 
durmg    the   Korean    ^^ar    from    1950    to 
1952  The  regulation  was  limited  to  non- 
business installment  credit  for  purchas- 
ing listed  consumer  durable  goods  and 
to    unclassified    installment    loans.  Jh^ 
increased    usage    of     many    additional 
tvpes  of  credit  since  1952.  mcluding  re- 
loWlng  credit,  credit  cards.  eUmmatjon 
of  down  payments  and  sales  at  discount, 
would  impose  even  more  serious  admin- 
istrative problems.  H.fTpnne 
Of  basic  importance  are  the  differing 
objectives  of  such  an  authority.  Pressure 
fSm  many  and  often  conflicting  sources 
could  be  expected  to  influence  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  authority   and  the 
manner   and   the   extent   to  which   the 
authoritv  should  be  used. 

•The    selective    control    of    consumer 
credit    Is    discriminatory    against    low- 
income    groups,    younger   People.  .^^^f " 
retailers    and    manufacturers    and    also 
against  innovations  in  marketing.  The 
Ifnate  Banking  and  Currency  Commute 
in  1951  criticized  the  controls  as  harm- 
ing defense  workers  and  low -income  per- 
son>^   The  House  Banking  Commi  tee  in 
1952  in  commenting  on  the  regulations 
concluded  that  the  inevitable  discrimina- 
tion of  credit  controls  against  lower  in- 
come groups  overshadowed  other  exist- 
ing considerations. 

For    both    the    serious    administrative 
problems  that  the  use  of  such  authonty 
would  create   and  for  such  authority  s 
discrimination  agalns.  the  people  wlio 
need  credit  the  most.  I  oPPOse  sections 
6  and  7  of  the  bill  and  support  the  Ben- 
nett amendment  to  strike  these  sections. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  for  3  minutes 
on  my  time,  on  the  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wlsccaisln  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  Is 
a  very  able  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  that  this 
amendment  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 6  and  7  do  not  provide  for  any  reg- 
ulation W,  which  is  what  the  Senator  was 
talking  about  in  the  Korean  war. 

This  is  no  mundatory  control  at  all. 
It  would  not  affect  consumer  purchases 
directly.  It  docs  provide  for  the  volun- 
tary establishment,  when  the  President 
Ihink.s  it  is  necessary,  of  businessmen. 
banker.-i.  and  other  financial  leaders  to 
am'ee  to  limit  their  lending  in  such  a 
way  that  they  would  not  provide  funds 
that  would  be  spent  by  business  to  bid 
up  prices — in  other  words,  to  try  to  hold 
down  inflationary  lending. 

This  is  the  part  of  the  program  that 
was  started  in  1950,  in  the  Korean  war, 
and  the  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the 
businessmen,  bankers,  and  others  who 
took  part  was  that  it  worked  and  worked 
well. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  reply.  I  have  to  draw 
on  my  own  experience  for  many,  many 
years-^some  25  or  30  years— during 
whichT.sat  in  corporate  board  rooms  and 
in  bank  board  rooms,  trying  to  see  what 
human  nature  does  in  cases  such  as  tills. 
I  think  we  are  dealing  with  human  na- 
ture now.  This  Is  not  a  .science.  It  Is  an 
art,  almost,  of  anticipation;  and  it  Is 
the  responsibility  of  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers to  try  to  anticipate  what  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  do  that  is  going  to 
injure  their  personal  interest  and  then 
find  ways  to  get  around  it. 

The  Government  has  done  everything 
It  can  to  assure  the  American  people 
that  inflation  is  going  to  be  curbed  with 
present  policies-^that  is.  policies  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  having  a  surplus, 
holding  down  excess  spending,  cutting 
back  Federal  construction  projects  75 
percent,  and  the  many  other  steps  that 
have  been  taken  that  I  tlnnk  have  been 
lirudent  and  sound. 

*  If  there  is  an  implication  that  we  do 
not  really  think  this  is  going  to  work 
and  that  we  will  have  to  have  controls, 
then  people  start  anticipating  controls. 
Once  you  start  to  control,  it  is  like  a 
featherbed.  You  get  one  corner  down 
here  and  the  other  end  pops  up  over 
there.  You  start  controlling  credit,  and 
you  have  to  start  controlling  wages.  If 
you  start  controlling  wages,  you  had  bet- 
ter start  contrcdling  prices:  and  soon 
we  will  try  to  have  a  network  to  cover 
tlie  millions  and  millions  of  economic 
transactions  that  occur  in  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  we  have  2  additional 
minutes  on  our  side? 

If  we  are  going  to  start  this  process 
of  controlling  or  implying  that  present 
policies  will  not  work,  then  I  think  we 
can  expect  steps  to  be  taken  by  labor, 
by  Industry,  by  consumers,  and  by  every- 
one else  to  try  to  figure  out  how  to  get 
around  them. 

I  know  that  prices  are  going  to  go 
up.  because  if  people  think  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  price  control,  all  people  feel  it 
is  In  their  best  interest  and  businessmen 


feel  it  is  their  responsibility  to  stock- 
holders and  to  employees — to  whom  they 
have  to  pay  higher  wages — to  get  in 
ahead  of  the  rush.  So  they  are  going 
to  rai.se  prices,  just  anticipating  possible 
controls  coming  along. 

Once  this  process  is  started,  by  this 
demonstrated  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
present  ixilicies  solidly  backed  by  this 
adminustration,  then  I  feel  we  would  be 
starting  a  process  we  miglit  not  be  able 
to  control. 

I  have  no  real  faith  in  controls,  out- 
side of  an  all-out  war  effort,  wlien  you 
can  appeal  then  to  every  conceivable  con- 
cept of  patriotism.  Even  then,  in  World 
War  II  or  the  Korean  war  it  was  very, 
very  difficult  to  control,  unless  every- 
thing was  controlled.  We  know  the  dis- 
astroas  results  we  had  when  we  tried 
to  do  that. 

So  I  oppose  .sections  6  and  7  for  these 
rca-sons.  which  cannot  be  found  in  books 
on  the  science  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy.  I  just  do  it  from  an  innate  feel- 
ing as  to  how  this  system  really  works 
and  how  200  million  human  beings  will 
respond  to  this  evidence  of  lack  of  con- 
fidence on  our  part  that  present  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  will  work. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois lias  made  a  very  strong  case.  He  is 
an  extremely  able  debater.  But  there  is 
no  intention  here  to  have  this  as  the  first 
step  toward  price  controls  or  mandatory 
credit  controls.  In  fact,  the  purpose  of 
this  section  is  to  forestall  that  kind  of 
action. 

I  am  convinced  that  unless  we  do  take 
further  action,  we  are  going  to  be  driven 
to  some  kind  of  mandatory  controls  be- 
cause of  public  sentiment.  This  depends 
upon  one's  judgment  as  to  whether  pres- 
ent policy  Is  not  working,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  it  is  not  working. 
Interest  rates  have  been  rising  rapidly; 
prices  have  been  going  up  steadily.  The 
only  reason  they  did  not  go  up  quite  as 
much  in  the  last  quarter  as  in  the  second 
quarter  is  that  food  prices  skyrocketed 
in  the  second  quarter.  There  Is  every  in- 
dication that  unless  we  take  some  kind 
of  more  forceful  action,  we  are  going  to 
be  in  the  position  of  being  forced  into 
either  very  serious  inflation  or  the  kind 
of  mandatory  controls  all  of  us  oppose. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute,  and  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  read  in  the  news- 
paper yesterday  that  the  South  Central 
Telephone  Co..  I  think  it  Is,  which  Is 
triple  "A,"  pays  8 '2  percent. 

There  just  is  not  any  mortgage  money 
available  for  new  borrowers. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
the  night  before  last,  and  he  said  that 
all  over  the  country  it  just  Is  not  avail- 
able. The  people  who  already  have  ar- 
rangements, of  course,  are  being  serviced 
by  the  big  banks.  But  for  a  new  man. 
who  wants  to  start  something  new,  the 
money  is  practically  unavailable. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  efforts;  but 
does  he  really  think  he  can  do  anything 


useful  here  as  long  as  this  war  is  going 
on.  as  long  as  we  spend  $80  billion  on  a 
nonproductive  activity,  such  as  ammuni- 
tion and  warfare? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  Wartime  spending  is  the 
heart  of  our  inflationarj'  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Recognizing  that,  I 
think  that  to  handle  this  in  a  most  prac- 
tic  il  way  it  is  .sensible  first,  to  set  up  a 
sy.stcm  available  to  the  President,  if  he 
wants  to  use  it.  of  voluntary  credit  re- 
straints so  he  can  use  his  influence  with 
banks  not  to  make  loans  to  fancy  hotels 
and  resorts,  for  Instance,  or  to  sustain 
this  business  plant  and  equipment  boom, 
which  mo.st  economists  say  Is  proceedinp 
at  an  unsustainable  rate  and  that  might 
lead  to  recession  in  the  future. 

I  do  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the 
heart  of  this  matter  is  excessive  military 
spending. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  should  realize  there  Is  a  great  differ- 
ence In  timing  when  we  compare  the 
present  situation  with  the  Korean  war 
Voluntarj'  controls  were  basic  instru- 
ments used  at  the  time  of  the  Korean 
war  and  they  were  instituted  when  that 
war  began  in  1950.  In  this  war  situation 
we  have  gone  for  many  years.  This  is  the 
longest  war  in  our  historj*.  Now,  at  this 
point  in  time,  I  believe,  although  m\ 
friend  from  Wi-sconsln  does  not,  that  the 
new  administration  anti-inflation  poli- 
cies are  beginning  to  take  hold.  His  pro- 
posal would  add  an  additional  program 
on  top  of  It  on  the  theory  that  present 
policies  are  not  taking  hold  and  that  this 
Is  necessary  . 

I  am  afraid  of  the  psychological  reac- 
tion In  the  country  if  this  particular  pro- 
posal were  adopted,  and  adopted  because 
it  is  claimed  the  policies  are  not  taking 
hold,  and  this  would  give  additional  up- 
ward pressure  to  Inflation. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  just  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  he  said  there  Is 
no  money  available  for  mortgages.  In  the 
statement  I  made  as  the  debate  began 
today  I  pointed  out  that  in  the  first  9 
months  of  this  year,  seasonally  adjusted 
and  on  an  annual  basis,  we  liave  had 
more  housing  starts  than  In  any  other 
year  since  1964. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  remaining. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  in  a  few 
moments  we  will  probably  find  ourselves 
on  the  sEune  side  in  asklivg  for  additional 


mortgage  credit  and  opposing  my  friend 
SomUlah.  but  m  this  case  I  respectfully 
disagree  with  the  position  my  friend,  the 
senator  from  Wisconsin  ha*  taken 

I  think  that  if  we  look  at  what  hap- 
pened  to  the  municipal   bond   market 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  Im- 
posed what  looked  like  a  tax,  of  remov- 
ing municipal  bonds  from  a  position  of 
tax  exemption,  we  will  find  that  Interest 
raJes  sTo?  up  rapidly.  In  that  instance 
no  law  was  passed.  It  was  just  a  threat 
to  the  market  and  everyone  moved  to 
anticipate  it.  This  is  what  millions  of 
people    are   doing    today    in    the   stock 
market,  on  one  hand  looking  at  what  is 
happening  on  tax  reform  and  on  the 
other  hand  thinking  of  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  next 
w^k    and  what  is  going  to  become  thie 
law   They  are  trying  to  foresee  ways  to 
protect  themselves  by  anticipating  the 
action  we  are  going  to  take  and  the  net 

effect  on  them.  „„^;„„u, 

So  what  we  do  here  is  exceedingly 
important  and  this  Is  why  the  Fed  and 
the  Treasury  Department  so  oppose 
these  sections  of  the  bill  and  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  UUh 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the   Senator   from   Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.     President.     I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr  I»ROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  voluntary  program,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  It  is  not  mandatory:  it  is  not  for 
people  who  feel  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  borrow  money.  This  shoi^d 
be  administered  as  the  program  was  ad- 
ministered In  the  Korean  war,  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

Furthermore,  if  this  proposal  would 
have  an  adverse,  inflationary  effect  on 
mortgage  rates,  it  should  have  had  an 
effect   on   mortgage   rates   m   the    last 
couple  of  weeks.  After  all.  the  Senat^ 
committee  acted  and  reported  the  bUl 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  seems  that 
some  of  that  action  would  be  reflected 
now  and  there  would  be  comments  in 
the  press  and  so  forth.  However,  Uiere 
has  not  been  any  of  that,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  this  has  been  before  the  couBtir 
now  for  more  than  a  week.  If  there  is 
any   anticipatory   adverse   reaction,   we 
have  not  seen  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  argument  would  not  stand  up  on 
the  basis  of  the  experience  we  have  al- 
ready had.  ^i.  1.  T 
Mr   PERCY.  Mr.  President,  so  that  I 
may  understand  the  Senators  argument, 
is  it  his  feeling  that  this  is  a  standby  au- 
thority: that  it  can  be  used  only  by  the 
President  if  he  sees  fit? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly. 
Mr    PERCY.  And,  therefore,  there  is 
no  real  threat  of  using  this  authority. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Only  that  in  the  fu- 
ture the  President  may  order  its  use  as 
another  tool,  but  +us  disposition  now  is 
not  to  use  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  this  is  a  forthright 
position  for  the  Senator  to  take,  but  if 
it  is  a  principle.  I  think  the  Senator 
should  sUck  with  it  as  it  applies  to  other 
situations.  In  other  words,  any  time  we 
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give  the  President  standby  authority  in 
one  area,-  we  should  not  conceive  of 
standby  authority  in  another  area  as  be- 
ing a  threat.  ..  •,  v,- 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
would  support  standby  authority  for  the 
President  to  escalate  oxir  troops  in  Viet- 
nam only  if  he  needs  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  not. 
Mr  PERCY.  Of  course  not.  But  what 
Is  the  difference  between  standby  au- 
thority to  escalate  our  forces  In  Vietnam 
and  standby  authority  for  the  President 
to  impose  credit  restrictions? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  President 
should  use  this  standby  authority  now  I 
favor  credit  restraints  and  they  should 
have  been  in  effect  for  the  last  6  months. 
But  as  far  as  Vietnam  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  think  he  is  withdrawing  troops  fast 

enough.  , , 

Mr  PERCY.  Then,  the  Senator  would 
use  the  power  of  his  office  as  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  powerful  posi- 
tion he  has  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Ek;o- 
nomlc  Committee  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  White 
House  to  use  this  authority  to  move  in 
and  control  credit;  that  this  standby  au- 
thority should  be  used. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  think  they  should 
use  this  proposal.  The  administration's 
attitude  now  is  that  they  are  not  gomg  to 
use  it.  Mavbe  they  will  change  as  the 
situation  develops.  There  is  not  this  ad- 
verse anticipation  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  feels.  This  is  an  excellent 
time  to  put  it  on  the  books. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  it  is  well  we  have 
the  complete  record.  Again.  I  say  that  If 
we  started  to  control  this  end  of  the 
economy  we  better  start  controlling  the 
other  ends  of  the  economy.  We  should  be 
forthright  enough  to  say  we  are  gomg  to 
have  a  controlled  economy.  That  is  why 
I    do    not    favor    giving    the    President 
standby  authority  and  that  is  why  he 
does  not  want  standby  authority— be- 
cause of  the  implication  that  he  would 
feel  he  would  have  to  use  it.  I  think  it  is 
the  nose  under  the  tent,  the  foot  m  the 
door   That  is  why  I  want  to  keep  the 
door  closed  and  the  tents  battened  down, 
and  to  make  sure  we  make  the  present 
policies  work.  We  would  not  want  any 
lack  of  confidence  in  those  pohcies. 

I  feel  we  should  oppose  such  authority. 
I  do  oppose  it  and  I  hope  the  Senator 
recognizes  It  would  not  be  wise  and  it 
would  not  be  In  the  interest  of  the  econ- 
omy to  say  we  are  not  wUUng  to  give  the 
present  policies  a  fuU  chance  to  work. 

I  liave  heard  distinguished  Members 
of  this  body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  say 
that  they  are  concerned  about  a  reces- 
sion and  that  they  are  concerned  about 
unemployment.  In  fact,  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  himself  was  concerned  and 
admonished  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  not  being  more  concerned  about 
unemployment  going  up  in  one  month 
from  3V2  to  4  percent. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  unemploy- 
ment, if  we  are  concerned  a'^ut  a  soften- 
ing economy,  and  if  we  are  concerned 
about  a  potential  recession;  m  fact  ii 
we  do  not  reallsticaUy  feel  that  the  in- 
terest rates  wUl  go  up— and  there  is  a 
tendency  now  for  a  softening  of  those 
rates— why  now,  at  the  very  instant  the 


policies  show  promises  of  working,  why 
would  we  then  show  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  them  and  start  to  move  in  another  di- 
rection which  might,  by  the  very  action 
we  take,  start  to  infiate  the  economy  once 

Q  nrc|iT\  0 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^     ,  ,      , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 

(Mr.  BENNETT). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wUl 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr   MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Republican    leader,    the    Senator    from 
Pennsylvania   »Mr.  Scott).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
•nay  "  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.   BYRD   of   West  Virginia    (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative) .  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr    ScHWEiKER).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were   at   liberty   to   vote,   I   would   vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr   KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr  BURDicK),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr    Chitrch),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee   (Mr.   Gore),   the  Senator   from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota   (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN)    the  Senator  from  Mlrmesota  (Mr. 
Mondale)  .  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico  (Mr    MoNTOYA).  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut    (Mr.    Ribicoff).    and    the 
Senator    from    New    Jersey    <Mr.    Wil- 
liams)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
Inton  (Mr.  Magnuson)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow-er). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "yea. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart)  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "yea. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  ANDERSON),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chotch  ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Tennessee   (Mr.  Gore),  tne 
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Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
ell)  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias).  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller) 
is  absent  on  official  business.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr. 
Cook),  and  the  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott)  and  (Mr.  Schwieker) 
are  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  would  vote  "nay." 
■  On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from- Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson).  If 
present-  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "nay." 

The  pairs  of  the  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Schweiker) 
have  been  presently  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  49,  as  {oUows: 


• 

(No.  152  Leg 

YEAS— 30 

Aiken 

Dole 

Murphy 

Allott 

Domlnlck 

Pearson 

Baker 

Fannin 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Pone 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Grlffln 

Smith.  Maine 

BOKKS 

Giimey 

Smith.  111. 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Williams.  Del. 

Curtis 

Mundt 

NAYS — 49 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Allen 

Holland 

Park wood 

Bayh 

HoUlngs 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hughes 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Case 

Javlts 

Russell 

Cranston 

Jordan.  NO. 

Sax  be 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Eagleton 

Long 

Spong 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

EUender 

McClellan 

Symington 

Ervln 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Fulbright 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Gravel 

MetcaU 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Hatfleld 

Nelson 

PRESENT  AND  ANNOUNCING  LIVE  PAIRS, 
A3  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  against. 
Mansfield,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 19 


Anderson 

Burdlck 

Church 

Cook 

Goldwater 

Goodell 

Gore 


Hart 

Magnuson 

Mathias 

McGovem 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Rlbicoff 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Tower 
Williams.  N.J. 


So  Mr  Bennett's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  further  amendments.  It  appears  ob- 
vious from  the  resiilt  of  this  vote,  that 
I  may  not  prevBil  on  either  one  of  them. 


However,  I  think  the  record  involving 
the  issues  should  be  made  clear.  There- 
fore, I  will  offer  each  of  the  amendments 
and  discuss  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk 
amendments  and  ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  <Mr.  Bennett)  offers  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  12,  line  18.  Insert  "and"  Immedi- 
ately after  the  semicolon. 

On  page  13,  line  3,  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "and"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  13,  beginning  with  line  4,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  strike  subsection  3  of 
section  3.  The  issue  here  Is  whether  we 
tell  the  President  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Treasury  must  pump  $4 
billion  into  the  mortgage  lending  stream 
while  at  the  same  time  the  bill  on  its 
face  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  right  to  make  that  decision. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned about  the  interpretation  of  section 
3  contained  in  the  committee  report.  In 
some  respects,  the  language  and  author- 
ity provided  in  the  bill  is  entirely  different 
from  what  the  report  indicates. 

I  have  several  questions  to  ask  the 
manager  of  the  bill  following  my  re- 
marks, which  may  be  helpful  in  clearing 
up  the  discrepancy. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  could  create  serious 
problems  for  the  Treasury  and  budgetary 
authorities.  Increasing  the  amount  that 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  is 
authorized  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury 
from  $1  to  $4  billion  would  not  be  an 
unwarranted  change  if  the  borrowing 
were  to  be  for  the  purposes  presently 
authorized.  The  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try has  increased  in  size  and  depKjsits 
since  enactment  of  the  provision  author- 
izing a  $1  billion  borrowing  authority 
and  therefore  an  increase  commensurate 
with  the  increase  in  the  industry  is  in 
order.  This  bill,  however,  attempts  to 
change  the  purpose  for  which  the  bor- 
rowing could  be  used.  Admittedly,  it  is 
unclear  from  a  reading  of  the  language 
in  the  bill  and  a  reading  of  the  majority 
report  just  what  the  change  is  to  be.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  language  in  the  report 
imposes  on  the  Treasury  a  positive  man- 
date" to  permit  such  borrowing  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  pre- 
vent a  drastic  reduction  in  housing  starts. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  states  that  the 
Treasury  borrowing  authority  would  be 
used  to  permit  the  System  to  continue 
making  expansion  advances.  It  says  on 
the  one  hand  that  the  committee  expects 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  it- 
self to  exhaust  all  possible  sources  of 
funds  before  requesting  advances  from 
the  Treasury,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  it 
says  that  the  use  of  the  borrowing  au- 
thority may  also  be  justified  if  the  rate 
of  Federal  home  loan  bank  advances 
resulting  from  the  issuing  of  its  own 
obligations  begins  to  exceed  the  rate 
which  member  associations  can  feasibly 
be  expected  to  pay. 


The  report  goes  even  further  and  infers 
that  the  borrowing  authority  is  to  be  used 
if  alternative  means  cannot  be  employed 
"to  carry  out  national  housing  policy. ' 
The  pertinent  quote  is : 

While  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
expected  to  consult  with  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  on  matters  of  housing 
policy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  the 
final  Judge  as  to  whether  alternative  means 
can  effectively  be  employed  to  carry  out  na- 
tional housing  policy  without  the  use  of 
Treasury  borrowing  authority. 

According  to  the  majority,  we  are 
about  500,000  units,  or  28  percent,  short 
this  year  in  being  on  "schedule"  on  the 
housing  goals  set  out  in  the  1968  Housing 
Act. 

Turning  to  the  actual  language  in  the 
bill,  one  finds  that  no  "positive  mandate" 
is  contained,  nor  Is  there  anything  about 
preventing  a  "drastic  reduction  in  hou.s- 
Ing  starts."  One  searches  in  vain  for  any 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  borrowing 
authority  for  "expansion  advances"  or 
any  reference  to  rates  members  of  the 
FHLBB  can  afford  to  pay  or  national 
housing  goals.  What  is  found  in  the  bill 
is  that  Congress  thinks  the  Treasury 
should  allow  borrowing  "when  alterna- 
tive means  cannot  effectively  be  em- 
ployed, to  permit  members  of  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  System  to  continue  to  supply 
reasonable  amounts  of  funds  to  the 
mortgage  market  whenever  the  ability 
to  supply  such  funds  is  substantially  im- 
paired during  periods  of  monetary  strin- 
gency and  rapidly  rising  Interest 
rates." 

I  am  appalled  at  the  differences  be- 
tween the  language  of  the  bill,  and  the 
interpretation  in  the  committee  report. 
Even  using  the  report  figures  on  one-  to 
four-family  nonfarm  residences — the 
ones  most  restricted  by  tight  monetary 
policy — we  discover  that  savings  and  loan 
associations  increased  their  net  supply 
of  mortgage  credit  from  $3.8  billion  in 
the  last  half  of  1968  to  $4.2  billion  in 
1969.  Other  Institutions  which  would  not 
have  access  to  the  "subsidized"  Treasury 
borrowing  decreased  their  net  supply. 
These  other  institutions  would  not  have 
decreased  their  net  supply  of  mortgage 
credit  if  rates  of  return  on  mortgage 
credit  had  been  competitive  with  other 
investment  alternatives.  The  housing 
"tailspin"  from  an  annual  rate  of  1,878,- 
000  units  in  January  to  a  rate  of  1.518,000 
in  September  is  the  result  of  many  fac- 
tors— of  which  interest  rates  are  only 
one — which  influenced  the  business  judg- 
ment of  builders,  buyers,  and  sellers 
alike.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  "drastic 
reduction  in  housing  starts"  has  In  fact 
occurred.  If  the  borrowing  authority  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  had  been  law,  and  if  the 
amendment  "provides  the  Treasury  with 
a  positive  mandate  from  the  Congress  to 
permit  such  borrowing  authority  to  be 
used  in  order  to  prevent  a  drastic  -educ- 
tion in  housing  starts."  as  the  majority 
contends,  the  Treasury  would  have  been 
providing  subsidized  financing  all  during 
this  year  to  savings  and  loan  associations 
even  though  these  Institutions  have  In- 
creased their  mortgage  lending  by  a 
greater  amount  than  they  did  during  the 
last  half  of  1968,  while  housing  starts 
were  climbing  to  the  January  1969  peak. 


I   do   not   know   what   a   reasonable 
amomit  of  funds  from  Home  Loan  Bai^ 
S^  members  Is.  but  It  does  not  seem 
appropriate  that  the  Treasury  be  caUed 
uSn  to  provide  savings  and  loan  a^- 
Sons  with  subsidized  funds  to  offset 
decreases  in  the  rate  of  mortgage   end- 
fn^  byTther  institutions.  In  explaming 
the  need  for  additional  borrowUig  au- 
thority, the  committee  suggests  that  an 
additional   source   of   credit  g   ne«lf 
when  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem is  unable  to  borrow  in  tJ^e  open 
market.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has 
ever  been  a  time  when  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  was  unable  to  borrow 
m  the  market  at  a  price.  It  is  true  that 
the  Treasury  holds  a  veto  power  over  is- 
sues of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  BanK 
System  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
indication  that  the  Treasury  has  ever 
nrecluded  the  Federal  home  loan  banits 
from^i^g  obhgations.  There  have  been 
times  when  the  Treasury  suggested  that 
Issues  not  be  marketed  during  a  specific 
Sort  "toe  period,  so  that  such  i^ues 
could  be  timed  either  before  or  after 
other  Federal  offerings.  The  committee 
wisely  decided  to  retain  this  Treasury 
veto  authority.  If,  however,  new  author- 
ity provided  m  this  section  were  enacted 
and  if  the  Treasury  comphed  with  the 
"sense   of    Congress"    provision    as   de- 
scribed in  the  report,  any  time  Federa^ 
home  loan  banks  were  prohibited  from 
gSSg   into    the   market,    the   Treasury 
would  be  required  to  make  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  home  loan  banKs 
through  this  borrowing  authority  provi- 
sion  The  Treasury  would  then  need  to 
go  into  the  market  itself  to  get  the  funds 
to  supply  the  Federal  home  loan  banks. 
ThI  pmi>5e  the  Treasury  had  in  vetoing 
a  Federal  home  loan  bank  issue  would 
be  completely  defeated  and  in  addition, 
the  Federal  home  loan  banks  under  to- 
day's conditions  would  receive  the  funds 
which  they  sought  at  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest than  they  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  pay  in  the  open  market.  Use  oi 
the  veto  under  such  circumstances  would 
be  ridiculous. 

The  committee  report  suggests  that  tne 
amendment  "requires  that  the  rate 
charged  on  such  borrowing  from  the 
Treasury  be  set  at  the  current  market 
yield  on  Treasury  obligations."  If  tnat  is 
what  the  committee  wanted  to  do.  the 
language  in  the  bUl  should  have  been 
changed,  because  the  language  now  reads 
specifically : 

Each  purchase  of  obligations  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  under  this  subsection 
shall"  be  upon  terms  and  conditions  as  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  It  bear  such  rate  of  Interest  as  may 
be"  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury taking  into  consideration  the  current 
average  market  yield  for  the  month  preced- 
ing the  month  of  such  purchase  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States. 


I  read  this  language  to  say  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deter- 
mine both  the  rate  and  the  conditions 
upon  which  a  loan  will  be  made.  There 
1.-,  no  requirement  that  it  be  at  the  cur- 
rent market  yield  or  above  that  yield  or 
below  that  yield.  It  has  also  been  argued 
that  if  the  borrowing  were  at  the  current 


market  yield,  this  would  remove   any 
subsidy  from  such  borrowln*.  Thisj^  » 
rather  strange  assertion  when  taken  m 
connection  with  a  statement  made  later 
in  the  report  that  the  rate  on  Federal 
home  loan  bank  issues  during  Penods  of 
tight  money  can  exceed  the  comparable 
Treasury  rate  by  1  percentage  potat  or 
more    The   difference   of   view   here   is 
based  on  a  definition  of  subsidy.  The  ac- 
tual yield  on  1-year  Treasury  obhgaUons 
during  October  was  758  percent.  The  ac 
tual  yield  on  all  outstandtog  marketable 
ob^Sons  was  7%  percent.  On  October 
27  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
marketed  two  issues,  one  with  a  1-year 
maturity  was  at  8V4  percent  and  an  is- 
sue with   a   2-year   maturity   was   just 
slightly  less.  This  is  a  differential  of  five- 
cU-hths  of  one  percent  on  the  1-year  obli- 
PaUons  and  seven-eighths  of  a  percent 
on   all   outstanding   marketable   obliga- 
tions. The  nationwide  average  interest 
rate  on  conventional  mortgages  at  the 
end  of  September  was  just  over  8  percent. 
The  same  line  of  reasoning  used  to  dis- 
claim any  subsidy  on  Treasury  borrowing 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
could  be  used  by  a  prospective  home- 
owner in  order  to  receive  a  loan  from  the 
Treasury  at  the  rate  which  the  Treasury 
iays  on   its  issues.  The  Treasury  rate 
would  be   significantly  lower   than  the 
market  interest  rate  for  mortgages  and 
"^ild  provide  a  subsidy  to  the  individual 
homeowner.  This  subsidy  would  not  re- 
quire appropriations  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  nor  would  it  represent  any  pay- 
men'  on  the  part  of  the  federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  individual.  In  just  the  same 
way,  while  no  appropriation  would  be 
necessary   for   the   Federal   home   loan 
bank  borrowing   from   the  Treasury   a 
subsidy  would  be  involved  and  it  would 
amount  to  the  difference  between  the 
rate  at  which  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  would  pay  on  obligations  it 
issues  as  compared  with  the  rate  paid  by 
the  Treasuiy  on  its  obligations. 

After  specifically  Providmg  in  subsec- 
tion 2  of  section  3  of  the  bill  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  the  au- 
thority to  determine  the  "terms  and  con- 
ditioi"  of  any  loans  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System.  I  question  why 
subsection  3  states,  "any  funds  so  bor- 
rowed will  be  repaid  by  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  at  the  earUest  practicable 
date "  If  the  Secretary  controls  tne 
"terms  and  conditions"  when  the  ob- 
ligations are  purchased,  he  would  also 
control  the  repayment  period. 

The  report  suggests  that  there  would 
be  no  permanent  budget  impact.  Under 
the  unified  budget  concept.  Treasury 
advances  to  the  Federal  home  loan  banks 
would  appear  as  expenditures.  The  budg- 
et for  a  fiscal  year  could  thus  be  altered 
by  $4  billion.  This  could  create  a  serious 
budgetary  problem. 

If  the  Congress  wants  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  market  borrowing  by  the 
Federal  home  loan  banks,  it  would  be 
preferable  to  appropriate  the  funds 
rather  than  provide  them  through  the 
"back  door"  of  the  Treasury.  In  that  way, 
the  need  for  more  resources  for  housing 
would  be  weighed  against  other  claims 
for  budget  dollars.  Congress  set  the  goals. 


If  Congress  reaUy  wants  the  housing.  It 
should  be  wUling  to  provide  "je  ^^^^ 
or  establish  climate  In  which  market 
financing  is  available.  „.,„^t_ 

One  of  th«  most  unfortunate  aspects 
of   this  proposal   to   provide   -^^f^ 
financing  is  that  it  would  result  In  an 
Urease     in     market     interest     rates 
throughout  the  economy.  As  pointed  out 
earner  the  differential  between  market 
rates  and  the  rates  which  savings  and 
loan   associations   can  pay   on   savings 
results    in    disintermediation.     Private 
funds  which  would  have  been  avaUab^e 
for  mortgages  tend  to  dry  up  af  d  some 
lenders  would  have  fewer  funds  to  inv«t 
because  of  savings  outflows.  Other  lend- 
ers have  freedom  to  shift  then:  available 
funds  out  of  mortgages  into  corpo™^ 
bonds   or   higher   yielding   Investments 
woi^  do  so.  AS  the  flow  of  private  funds 
into  mortgages  diminished  the  Treasun^ 
would    be    called    upon    for    additional 
financing,    thus    driving    market    rates 
higher  and  producing  more  dlsUiterm^i- 
ation.  I  do  not  contend  that  ^ J^^' 
intermediation  in  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations alone  would  be  equal  Xo  the 
t^ditional  financing  which  they  oould 
receive  through  Treasury  borrowing.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  TreasiH7  action  te 
supply  mortgage  funds  would  be  at  least 
partially  self-defeating. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  if  the  Con- 
press  begins  te  use  Treasury  financtog 
in  tliis  manner  te  support  the  housing 
market,  other  special  interest  groups 
may  claim  an  equal  right  to  the  use 
of  Treasury  funds. 

In  summary,  section  3  of  this  bill.  U 
used  in  the  way  the  majority  report  sug- 
gests, would  compel  massive  ii^^^tions 
of  public  credit  into  mortgages.  At  tne 
same  time,  it  would  probably  trigger  off- 
setting outflows  by  private  funds  from 
the  mortgage  market.  The  benefit  gamed 
by  savings  and  loan  associations  through 
this  type  of  financing  rather  than  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bank  borrowing  would 
be  minimal  and  the  budgetary  problems 
created  by  an  additional  $4  bilhon  ex- 
penditure oould  be  serious. 

Now  Mr.  President.  I  have  eight  ques- 
tions that  I  would  like  to  pose  te  the 
manager  of  the  biU.  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  He  has  had  a  copy  of  thern^ 
If  he  wUl  favor  me.  I  would  like  to  read 
these  questions  into  the  Record. 

First  Is  there  any  requirement  in  ine 
bill  that  the  rate  charged  by  the  Treas- 
ury be  at  the  current  market  yield  on 
Treasury  obligations? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect  This  is  what  the  bUl  provides. 

Mr  BENNETT.  That  is  not  my  under- 
standing of  the  bill.  Would  the  Senator 
tell  me  the  particular  section  that  re- 
quires that?  .„  ,  on 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  On  page  12,  lines  20 
and  following,  the  bill  provides: 

Each  purchase  of  obligations  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  upon  terms  and  conditions  as  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  shall  bear  such  rat*  of  Interest  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
^nTave'rage  ^rket  yield  for  tbe  moatJh  pre- 
ceding the  month  of  such  purchase  on  out- 
standing markeUble  obligations  of  the 
United  States. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  would  mean  that 
It  would  be  roughly  or  precisely  what 
the  Senator  provides  in  his  question,  the 
current  market  yield  on  Treasury 
obligations. 

Mr.  BENNETT  But  the  words  are. 
and  I  will  reread  them  and  emphasize 
one  particular  word:  "and  shall  bear 
such  rate  of  interest  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  into  consideration  the  current 
average  market  yield." 

That  is  the  issue  between  us. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  that  is  an  excellent  point. 
This  does  provide  discretion  obviously  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  However, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  inter- 
preted similar  language  in  other  legisla- 
tion to  mean  the  current  market  rate 
as  I  have  indicated  in  my  original 
answer.  It  is  our  expectation  that  he 
would  do  it  again  under  the  pending  bill. 

The  language  has  been  used  before, 
and  this  has  been  the  precedent 
established. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  precedent,  how- 
ever, is  not  binding.  And  it  Is  true  that 
under  the  language  of  the  bill,  the  Sec- 
retaiyof  the  Treasury  could  use  a  dif- 
ferenfrmarket  rate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Second,  does  the  Sec- 
retary make  the  determination  of  wheth- 
er "alternative  means  are  available."  in 
subsection  <3>  of  sections? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Secretary  would 
make  that  determination. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  bill  refer  to 
"expansion  advances"  as  a  purpose  of 
this   proposed   borrowing   authority? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  specifically. 
However,  this  is  the  intent  expressed  on 
page  13.  lines  10  and  11,  where  it  states: 
"to  supply  reasonable  amounts  of  funds 
to  the  mortgage  market.  ' 

This  is  the  intent  of  the  language. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  language  is: 
"whenever  the  ability  to  supply  such 
funds  '  referring  to  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  "is  substantially  impaired  during 
periods  of  monetary  stringency  and 
rapidly  rising  interest  rates." 

This  refers  to  impairment  and  not  to 
expansion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  "such"  refers  back  to  the  lines 
which  I  referred  to  on  page  13.  lines  10 
and  11.  reading:  "to  supply  reasonable 
amounts  of  funds  to  mortgage  market." 

It  refers  back  to  "reasonable"  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

lii'y- 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  view  of  the  lan- 
guage on  the  later  lines,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  supply  funds  at  his  dis- 
cretion and  only  when  the  supply  of 
funds  is  substantially  impaired  in  times 
of  monetary  stringency  and  rapidly  ris- 
ing interest  rates,  not  to  provide  funds 
for  expansion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  Of 
course,  in  such  a  situation  advances  could 
be  for  expansion  purposes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  again  up  to  the 
Secretary  to  decide. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly.  It  is  up  to 
the  Secretary  in  his  discretion. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  is  there 


any  language  In  section  3  referring  to 
the  use  of  such  borrowing  to  meet  our 
housing  goals? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  There  is  not. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  there  any  reference 
in  the  section  "mandating"  that  the  au- 
thority should  be  used  if  housing  starts 
decline  drastically? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  However,  again, 
on  page  13.  line  10,  "reasonable  amounts 
of  funds"  would  su.ugest  that  if  there  is 
a  drastic  decline,  it  would  certainly  be 
reasonable  to  provide  funds. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows  by  virtue 
of  its  expanded  authority  and  a  change 
in  Its  policy,  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has  supplied  something  like  $2.6  billion 
more  to  the  mortgage  market  this  year 
than  it  did  before. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  under- 
standintj. 

Mr  BENNETT.  They  supplied  more  to 
the  mortgage  market  than  they  did  last 
year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  did.  indeed.  Ap- 
proximately $2.6  billion  more — a  sub- 
.st.mtial  amount. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator  in- 
terpret section  3  £is  requiring  the  Treas- 
ury to  permit  the  borrowing  authority  if 
it  restricts  the  Federal  home  loan  banks 
from  issuing  securities? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  nece.s.sarily.  Tlie 
Treasury  may  restrict  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  because  of  a  glut  on  the 
market  and  as  a  matter  of  timing  their 
own  issues.  So  it  would  not  necessarily 
require  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  any  event,  discre- 
tion is  with  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  there  any  languace 
in  the  bill  that  requires  the  Secretary*  of 
the  Treasury  ever  to  u.se  this  authority? 

Mr  PROXMIRE,  Well,  "requires,"  of 
course,  is  the  key  word  in  that  question. 
It  does  not  mandate  him  or  require  him, 
but  it  serves  notice,  as  the  Senator  has 
indicated,  that  this  is  the  policy  of  the 
Senate,  and  it  leaves  up  to  his  discretion 
how  he  meets  that  policy. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senate  proposes 
and  the  Secretary  disposes,  to  use  the  old 
phrase. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  fact,  have  control  of  the 
borrowing,  the  rate,  the  repayment  pe- 
riod, and  all  other  "terms  and  condi- 
tions" mentioned  in  section  3? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes:  he  does. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  these  are  excellent  questions,  be- 
cause they  do  clarify  the  language  of  the 
bill  very  well.  I  think  they  Indicate  to 
anyone  who  has  listened  to  this  discus- 
sion that  the  bill  is  a  limited  bill.  We  do 
not  expect  that  this  is  going  to  provide 
an  immediate  infusion  of  $4  billion  into 
the  housing  market.  At  the  same  time  I 
hope  that  this  bill  carries  the  clear 
policy  position  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
Treasury  should  do  all  it  can  to  prevent 
a  catastrophic  drop  In  housing  because  of 
scarce  credit  and  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  BENNEMT.  The  Senator  from 
Utali  raised  these  questions  because  of 
language  in  the  report  that  accompanied 
the  bill.  I  think  it  Is  necessary  for  the 
gwdance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 


ury that  these  eight  problems  be  cleared 
up.  and  I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  clearing 
them  up. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968.  Uie  Congress 
reaffirmed  its  national  commitment  of 
providing  26  million  housing  units  with- 
in the  next  10  years.  It  was  deeply  grati- 
fying to  me  that  this  legislation  received 
broad  support  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  from  conservatives  and  liberals 
alike.  I  look  upon  the  large  affirmative 
vote  of  last  year  as  a  congressional  vote 
of  confidence  for  this  new  program. 

However,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  I  know  not  only  of  the  press- 
ing need  for  these  26  million  housing 
units  and  our  Nation's  desire  to  provide 
them,  but  also  of  the  serious  problems  wc 
face  in  achieving  our  goal.  One  prob- 
lem— the  .<ihortage  of  mortgage  credit — 
h.is  most  unfortunately  resulted  in 
spiraling  increases  in  home  prices,  inter- 
est rates,  and  rents — all  of  which  place  a 
burden  on  those  who  can  least  afford  it 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  would  take 
an  important  step  forward  in  alleviating 
the  difficult  situation  we  have  encount- 
ered. It  would  provide  authority  for 
$3  billion  additional  Treasury  funds  to 
the  savings  and  loan  Industry.  The  .sense 
of  the  Congress,  as  expressed  in  the 
Senate  report,  is  that  such  legislation 
would  assist  in  stabilizing  the  mortgage 
market  during  times  of  tight  money. 

Enactment  of  S.  2577  is  useful  as  a 
partial  step  to  assure  that  we  do  not 
abandon  our  housing  goal  during  periods 
of  restrictive  monetary  policy.  Wc  must 
be  certain  that  our  housing  sector  does 
not  bear  the  brunt  of  inflation. 

Therefore,  let  us  keep  moving  for- 
ward to  solve  one  of  our  most  ciitical 
domestic  problems — providing  housing  to 
those  in  need  with  S.  2577  as  a  useful 
tool. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  time 
for  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  pend- 
ing measure  arrives,  the  vote  occur  at 
approximately  2:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President  know- 
ing that  the  amendment  will  not  be  ap- 
proved and  having  cleared  up  the  differ- 
ences between  the  bill  language  and  lan- 
guage in  the  report  on  the  bill.  I  with- 
draw the  amendment.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
another  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 
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on  page  7.  line  14.  after  the  feemicolon  In- 

''on^e  7.  strike  out  llnoe  15  through  17 
On  W««  ^-  ""le  18,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 

'"Sn'pali  7,  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  all  through  Une  14  on  page  12. 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  discussion  on  the  pend- 
ing business,  If  no  Members  wish  to  make 
remarks  on  other  subjects,  it  Is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  m 
recess  from  that  time  until  2.15  this 
afternoon.  This  Is  just  to  serve  notice 
that  It  is  our  intention  to  do  that. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives.  by  Mr.  Hackney  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  a  joint  resolution  <H_J. 
Res  589)  expressing  the  support  oi  tn« 
Congress,  and  urging  the  support  of  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  as  well  as 
other  persons  and  organizations,  both 
public  and  private,  for  the  International 
biological  program,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  589) 
expressing  the  support  of  the  Congress, 
and  urging  the  support  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  as  well  as  other 
persons  and  organizations,  both  public 
and  private,  for  the  international  bio- 
logical program,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


DEPOSIT    RATES    AND    MORTGAGE 
CREDIT 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2577)  to  provide  addi- 
tional mortgage  credit,  and  for  other 
purposes.  .     , 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  8  minutes. 

I  have  sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
striking  section  2  from  the  bill. 

Section  2  introduces  a  totally  new  con- 
cept of  Federal  control  of  State-char- 
tered institutions  which  are  not  federally 
insured.  I  believe  that  it  is  an  unneces- 
sary intrusion  of  Federal  authority  mto 
State  matters  that  do  not  affect  national 
policy  objectives.  As  has  been  discussed 
earlier  the  provisions  of  section  2  set  up 
immediate  authority  for  the  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies  to  limit  the  rate  paid 
on   time  and  savings  deposits  in  non- 
federally  insured  Institutions  until  July 
31   1970.  The  maximum  rate  which  could 
be  paid  in  a  SUte  where  this  authority 
's  used  would  be  5'2  percent  untU  July 
31,  1970.  or  until  the  legislature  of  the 
State  acted  to  provide  rate  control  au- 
thority to  a  State  agency  similar  to  au- 
thority now  held  by  Federal  regulatory 
agencies.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
would  apply  only  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, because  it  is  the  only  State  in 
which  the  assets  of  nonfederally  insured 
institutions  exceed   20   percent  of   the 


total.  In  most  States,  assets  in  nonfed 
erally  insured  Institutions  are  a  very 
smaU  percentage  of  the  total.  Some  in- 
stitutions m  Massachusetts  are  now  pay- 
ing in  excess  of  b^k  percent,  while  fed- 
erally chartered  or  insured  institutions 
cannot  exceed  that  rate. 

I  am  aware  of  the  problem  which 
brought  about  the  proposal  for  Federal 
rate  control  of  institutions  other  than 
those  chartered  or  insured  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency.  In  1966.  we  established  au- 
thority for  Federal  agencies  to  limit  tne 
rates  that  could  be  paid  by  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  banks.  This  was 
done  to  prevent  excessive  competition 
for  funds  between  commercial  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

In  imposing  this  limitation  the  Con- 
grc-^s  deliberately  gave  an  advantage  to 
thrift  institutions  and  during  the  last  12 
months  time  deposits  in  commercial 
banks  have  declined  by  nearly  $9  billion 
while  deposits  in  mutual  savings  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  have 
increased  by  nearly  $8  billion.  I  sup- 
ported that  legislation  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  necessary  because  of  a  par- 
ticular crisis.  I  cannot,  however,  sup- 
port the  extension  of  that  authority  to 
institutions  which  are  not  under  Federal 
iurisdiction.  .    ^        .. 

Membership   in   the   Federal   Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  or   the   Federal 
Home  Loan   Bank  System  has   always 
been  voluntary  for  State-chartered  msti- 
tutions.  There  is  valid  basis  for  imposing 
Federal   regulation   on   State-chartered 
savings  and  loan  institutions  which  have 
elected  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System, 
and  State  banks  which  have  elected  to 
become  part  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem or  members  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance   Corporation.    A   case    might 
even  be  made  for  Federal  control  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  lack  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  noninsured,  nonmember  State 
institutions  had  interfered  with  national 
policy   objectives.    That   has   not   been 
shown  nor  has  any  evidence  supporting 
such    a   conclusion   been   presented.    In 
fact    Chairman  Martin  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  testified  in  our  hearings 
that  "Our  ability  to  use  monetary  policy 
as  an  economic  stabilizing  device  has  not 
been  seriously  weakened  in  recent  years 
by  the  ability  of  the  noninsured  thrift 
institutions    to    pay    higher    rates    than 
the  insured  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations." 

The  problem  which  brought  about  this 
provision  is  primarily  limited  to  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  requirements 
of  the  section  are  also  limited  to  that 
State.  It  has  been  argued  that  State- 
chartered  institutions  which  are  allowed 
to  pay  higher  rates  on  certain  types  oi 
deposits  than  allowed  under  Federal  reg- 
ulation for  Federal  institutions  are  si- 
phoning funds  from  the  Federal  institu- 
tions not  only  in  Massachusetts  but  also 
from  neighboring  States.  It  is  true  that 
institutions  allowed  to  pay  higher  rates 
are  growing  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
the  national  average  of  similar  institu- 
tions and  more  rapidly  than  federally 
controlled  institutions  in  Massachusetts. 
There  is  no  conclusive  evidence,  however, 
that  these  institutions  are  drawing  funds 


from   other   institutions   solely   because 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  same  rate 
controls.  There  are  many  factors  which 
could  account  for  the  difference.  No  clear 
case  can  be  made  either  way.  Even  if  the 
rate  differential  were  the  sole  cause  for 
the  difference  in  deposit  growth,  putting 
a  similar  ceiling  on  Massachusetts  in- 
stitutions would  not  necessarily  improve 
the  position  of  other  institutions  pres- 
ently under  Federal  rate  control.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  Federal  control  on  rates 
that  can  be  paid  by  financial  intermedi- 
aries has  resulted  in  a  diversion  of  funds 
away  from  savings  deposits  into  other 
investment  opportunities  offering  a  sig- 
nificantly  better   return.   If   Massachu- 
setts institutions  have  been  able  to  stem 
the  disintermediation  through  a  slightly 
higher  rate  and  if  they  can  afford  to  pay 
the    higher    rate    without    jeopardizing 
their  institutions,  this  represent  a  net 
gain  not  only  to  savers  and  to  the  insti- 
tutions involved,  but  also  to  the  housing 
industry  in  Massachusetts  and  surround- 
ing areas  because  of  the  added  capacity 
to  make  mortgage  loans. 

The  committee  report  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  mortgage  financing  and  the 
disintermediation  that  takes  place  dur- 
ing periods  of  tight  monetary  policy.  In- 
deed this  bill  could  add  to  the  disinter- 
mediation and  thus  result  in  a  decrease 
in  mortgage  money.  To  a  question  during 
our  hearings.  Chairman  Martin  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  supplied  the  an- 
swer that — 

Our  research  studies  have  shown  that  mar- 
ketable fixed-income  securities  are  relativel> 
good  substitutes  for  savings  accounts  at 
fhrift  institutions,  and  the  attractive  yields 
on  these  securities  in  1969  have  served  o 
attract  funds  that  would  have  otherwise  eoine 
to  both  federally  regulated  and  other  thrift 
institutions. 


What  is  needed  to  reduce  disinter- 
mediation is  an  increase  in  the  rate  that 
all  financial  intermediaries  can  pay  lor 
deposits,  not  a  decrease. 

Restriction  by  Federal  authorities  on 
the  rate  that  can  be  paid  by  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  mutual 
savings  banks  has  resulted  m  disinter- 
mediation in  all  financial  intermediaries 
greater  than  would  have  been  the  case 
in  the  absence  of  rate  controls.  Those 
who  are  rate  conscious,  and  savers  are 
becoming  more  rate  conscious,  can  pres- 
ents obtain  7  or  8  percent  on  market  se- 
curities as  compared  with  a  rate  of  4^4 
to  5>2  percent  that  can  be  paid  by  finan- 
cial intermediaries. 

It  is  argued  that  we  need  more  money 
in    the    housing    market.    This   proposal 
will   certainly   not  add  more  mortgage 
monev  It  can  only  reduce  it.  It  has  been 
argued  that  if  we  do  not  provide  for  con- 
trols  on   savings   similar   to   those   now 
limiting  the  amount  tha^  can  be  paid 
bv  federally  insured  institutions,  many 
Federal   institutions  may   change   their 
charters  to  State  charters.  Massachusetts 
law  requires  that  institutions  must  be 
able  to  earn  the  amount  being  paid  in 
dividends.  There  is  no  indication   that 
Massachusetts  firms  paying  higher  than 
the  Federal  limits  are  not  as  financially 
sound   as   those  which   are  paying   the 
!ower  rates.  The  argument  that  Federal 
institutions  will  change  their  charters  to 
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state  charters  either  means  that  these 
institutions  could  pay  more  than  they 
are  now  being  allowed  to  pay  or  that 
these  institutions  are  not  as  efficient  as 
their  State  counterparts.  In  either  event, 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  solution  is  to  re- 
duce the  rates  being  paid  to  savers. 

I  realize  that  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brookk)  has  attempted 
to  work  out  a  compromise  which  would 
avoid  direct  Federal  rate  control  over 
Massachusetts  institutions.  The  compro- 
mise proposal  contained  as  section  2  in 
this  bill  is  better  than  Federal  rate  con- 
trol without  any  possibility  for  the  State 
to  alleviate  itself  of  that  burden,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  this  compromise,  too, 
provides  direct  Federal  rate  control  and 
prohibits  State  institutions  from  paying 
rates  which  they  are  financially  able  to 
pay  to  savers. 

We  have  now  had  Federal  rate  con- 
trols for  3  years.  The  rates  being  charged 
for  loans  by  banks,  mutual  savings 
banks,  and  savings  and  loan  asscciations 
have  increased  significantly  during  that 
period.  Yet  the  amount  that  can  be  paid 
by  these  Institutions  for  savings  has  been 
held  down  by  Federal  authorities.  No  in- 
formation was  provided  during  our  h3ar- 
ings  Showing  that  financial  intermedi- 
aries cannot  pay  a  higher  rate  than  they 
are  now  paying  and  still  remain  solvent. 
If  a  higher  rate  were  allowed,  as  I  think 
it  should  be,  savers  would  benefit,  there 
would  be  an  inducement  to  save  rather 
than  to  spend  for  consumer  goods,  a-ad 
the  problem  of  establishing  Federal  con- 
trols over  State  institutions  would  be 
alleviated. 

When  it  was  alleged  that  federally 
chartered  or  insured  institutions  were 
losing  deposits  to  State-chartered  insti- 
tutions in  Massachusetts,  the  Chairman 
of  the  PDIC  allowed  federally  insured 
mutual  savings  banks  to  increase  the 
rates  which  they  pay  on  deposits.  I  do 
not  think  that  he  would  have  taken  this 
action  if  he  felt  it  would  jeopardize  their 
solvency,  since  the  FDIC  insures  de- 
positors in  these  mutual  savings  banks, 
,  that  their  deposits  up  to  $13,000  will  be 
repaid  even  11  the  institution  in  which 
they  have  placed  the  deposits  is  forced 
into  bankruptcy. 

Before  we  move  to  restrict,  by  Federal 
law.  the  amount  that  can  be  paid  by 
State  associations,  I  wish  that  our  com- 
mittee might  have  been  given  statistical 
information  on  the  financial  condition  of 
the  federally  chartered  institutions  to 
show  us  whether  or  not  they  could  meet 
the  competition  of  State  institutions  on 
the  payment  for  savings. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  make  the 
point  that  as  between  the  original  pro- 
posal and  the  substitute  developed  by 
tlie  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  would 
prefer  the  Senator's  substitute. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  issues  which  are  of  ut- 
most importance  to  me :  The  need  to  pro- 
vide additional  mortgage  money  at  a 
time  when  this  Nation's  housing  indus- 
try is  in  dire  straits;  and  the  need  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  Federal  rate 
regulation  to  State  banking  activities 
which  ar2  not  presently  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Oovermuent. 


Senate  bill  2577  contains  a  series  of 
provisions — some  being  very  beneficial 
to  the  mortgage  market  and  essential  to 
this  Nation's  financial  stability  and  oth- 
ers l>elng  of  marginal  utility  at  this  time. 
Section  1  of  the  bill  would  extend  until 
September  22,  1970,  flexible  authority  to 
regulate  the  rates  of  interest  paid  by 
financial  institutions  on  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits.  This  authority  was  first 
enacted  by  Congress  during  the  1966 
"credit  crunch "  to  restrain  excessive 
competition  for  funds  by  commercial 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  ass'clations. 
While  the  operation  of  a  free  market 
would  certainly  be  preferable  to  the 
presence  of  such  ceilings,  present  con- 
ditions require  the  extension  of  this  au- 
thority in  order  to  avert  the  possibilities 
of  a  rate  war  between  the  banks  and 
sarvings  and  loan  associations.  Unre- 
strained competition  could  have  disas- 
trous effects  upon  the  supply  of  mort- 
gage credit  at  a  time  when  it  is  already 
exceedingly  scarce. 

Section  2  of  S.  2577  would  extend  Fed- 
eral deposit  rate  control  authority  to 
nonfederally  insured  financial  institu- 
tions in  a  two-step  process.  Prior  to  July 
31,  1970.  Federal  financial  agencies  would 
have  authority  to  prevent  the  rates  paid 
by  nonfederally  insured  institutions  from 
exceeding  5  4  percent.  After  that  date, 
full  rate  control  authority  would  go  into 
effect  until  September  22.  1970,  unless 
renewed  by  the  Congress.  Section  2  also 
provides  that  either  form  of  rate  control 
authority  will  be  lifted  if.  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  question,  a  State  bank 
supervisory  agency  has  comparable  rate 
control  authority  and  issues  regulations 
in  the  exercise  of  that  autliority. 

Section  2  was  drawn  in  such  a  way  tliat 
Federal  rate  control  authority  over  non- 
federally insured  thrift  institutions  is 
confined  to  one  State.  Massachusetts.  I 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study 
to  the  problems  underlying  this  section 
and  have  concluded  that  it  represents  a 
reasonable  compromise  on  tlie  part  of 
the  interested  partie?.  I  also  believe  that 
it  represents  a  long-run  solution  to  the 
problems  which  prompted  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  section  by  Senator  Proxmire. 
Savings  institutions  in  Massachusetts 
which  are  not  subject  to  Federal  rate 
control  comprise  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  total  deposits.  Currently,  these 
institutions  are  paying  an  average  of 
5.34  percent  on  "special  notice  accounts": 
whereas.  Federal  savings  and  loans  suid 
some  cooperative  banks,  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  sys- 
tem, are  limited  to  5  percent  on  such 
accounts.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  (FDIC)  has  permitted 
eight  mutual  savings  banks  under  its 
control  to  pay  a  rate  which  is  competitive 
with  that  paid  by  State  thrift  institu- 
tions. Thus,  Federal  Savings  and  Loans 
and  certain  Cooperative  Banks  which 
have  voluntarily  elected  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  sys- 
tem are  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
vis-a-vis  the  State  thrift  institutions  be- 
cause of  restrictions  placed  on  those 
institutions  by  the  Board. 

There  has  been  considerable  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  certain  members  of 


the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  remove  the  disparity  by  extend- 
ing Federal  rate  control.  Several  issues 
have  been  raised  in  opposition  to  such 
action.  Among  them  are  the  fact  that 
both  Federal  and  State  thrift  institutions 
in  Massachusetts  are  suffering  substan- 
tial savings  drains  because  of  higher 
rates  paid  in  the  bond  market  and  other 
money  markets.  To  further  curtail  the 
rate  of  interest  which  these  institutions 
can  pay  on  deposits,  would  result  in  a  di- 
version of  funds  from  both  types  of  in- 
stitutions to  other  higher  yielding  invest- 
ments. In  addition,  the  dual  banking 
system  which  has  operated  so  success- 
fully in  Massachusetts  must  not  be  en- 
croached upon  by  Federal  regulator.- 
measures  unless  it  is  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  State  is  incapable  of 
coping  with  its  own  problems.  Followinf,' 
lenrthy  consideration  of  the.se  issues  tlie 
carefully  devised  compromise  measure 
already  discussed  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and,  I  believe,  warrants  the  ap- 
proval of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  hoped  that  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion will  result  in  responsible  State  lee- 
islation  which  will  avert  continued  pres- 
sures to  extend  Federal  rate  control  au- 
thority to  State  institutions.  It  is  also 
hoped  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  will  see  fit  to  permit  thrift  insti- 
tution under  its  control  to  pay  compet- 
itive rates  in  Massachusetts. 

Section  3  of  S.  2577  increases  from  $1 
to  $4  billion  the  authority  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  system  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury.  It  also  specifies  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  this 
authority  be  used  to  help  stabilize  the 
mortgage  market  during  periods  of  tight 
money.  Tlie  funds  borrowed  from  the 
Treasury  would  be  reloaned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  those 
savings  and  loan  associations  whose  sup- 
ply of  funds  are  substantially  impaired 
In  summai-y.  the  borrowing  authority 
provided  under  this  section  could  pro- 
duce substantial  beneficial  effects  when 
mortgage  activity  is  at  a  standstill  and 
when  housing  goals  continue  unsatisfied 
Section  4  of  the  bill  permits  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  strengthen  its  ad- 
ministration of  regulation  Q  so  as  to  pre- 
clude commercial  banks  from  raising 
funds  Indirectly  through  holding  com- 
pany affiliates  at  interest  rates  higher 
than  the  rate  ceilings  permitted  under 
that  regulation.  Although  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  can  presently  bring  this 
kind  of  borrowing  within  the  regulation 
Q  ceiling,  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  felt  that  clarification 
of  this  authority  was  necessary.  I  concur 
in  the  committee's  judgment  that  this 
loophole  must  be  closed  to  insure  that 
Federal  regulations  are  not  cir- 
cumvented. 

Under  section  5,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  would  be  given  additional  author- 
ity to  establish  higher  reserve  require- 
ments on  Eurodollar  borrowings  from 
foreign-owned  banks.  During  recent 
months  it  has  become  evident  that  large 
commercial  banks  have  been  able  to  cir- 
cumvent the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
monetary  policy  by  drawing  on  dollars 
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held  on  deposit  at  banks  outside  of  the 
United  States.  Presently,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  able  to  establish  a  10- 
nercent   reserve   requirement   on    addi- 
tional Eurodollar  inflows:  however,  the 
10 -percent  figure  is  generally  deemed  to 
be  inadequate.  Accordingly,  this  section 
would  permit  the  Board  to  establish  re- 
serve requirements  of  up  to  22  percent. 
The  Federal  Reserve  has  concurred  in 
the  need  for  this  additional  authority, 
and  I  believe  the  committee's  judgment 
in  extending  the  authority  is  justified 
bv  the  facts  presented. 
"  Finally,  sections  6  and  7  would  provide 
authority  for  a  voluntary  credit  restraint 
program.   I   voted   against   adoption  of 
these  provisions  because  the  administra- 
tion has  indicated  it  does  not  need  such 
tools  and,  in  fact,  believes  that  enact- 
ment  might   have   a  negative   impact. 
While  many   economists  are  optimistic 
about  the  effects  of  anti-inflationary  pol- 
icies presently  being  employed,  I  have 
also  heard  a  growing  number  of  busi- 
nessmen express  concern  about  the  ad- 
ministration's reluctance  to  utilize  moral 
suasion.  I  sincerely  hope  that  in  the 
months  to  come,  key  Government  lead- 
ers   will    actively    seek    cooperation    on 
the  part  of  business  and  labor  to  stabilize 
wages  and  prices  as  a  means  of  easing 
inflationary  pressures. 

In  conclusion,  I  commend  my  very  able 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire),  on  his  fine  efforts  with 
respect  to  this  piece  of  legislation,  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
for  his  usual  careful  scrutiny  of  legisla- 
tion Although  I  do  not  agree  with  every 
provision,  I  believe  that  the  thrust  of 
the  bill— providing  additional  mortgage 
credit— is  a  commendable  purpose  which 
must  not  go  ignored  by  the  91st  Congress. 
As  homeowners,  lenders,  builders,  and 
construction  workers  will  attest,  the 
housing  industry  is  in  dire  straits.  It 
must  receive  relief  if  we  are  to  avert  a 
further  slowdown  in  housing  starts  and 
reverse  serious  trends  which  are  reduc- 
ing prospects  of  realizing  the  1968  hous- 
ing goal  of  "a  decent  home  for  every 
American."  .  ,     ,      ,■,, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
on  this  section  of  the  bill.  He  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  con- 
ducted the  hearings  on  this  section  of  the 
bill.  He  has  worked  out  a  Solomon-like 
compromise  under  very  difficult  circum- 
stances. I  know  how  difficult  it  was  be- 
cause there  were  contending  groups 
within  his  State. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
purpose  of  regulation  Q  is  to  provide  for 
protection  against  the  flow  of  savings 
out  of  institutions  which  finance  home- 
building  and  into  commercial  banks  such 
as  we  experienced  before  we  had  regu- 
lation Q;  that  money  flowed  out  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  when  we  had 
the  credit  crunch,  and  interest  rates 
went  up.  We  do  need  regulation  Q,  in  the 
judgment  of  many,  at  least  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient,  but  the  Senator  has  the 
situation  in  Massachusertts  that  the  mu- 


tual savings  banks  get  a  benefit  from  the 
regulation  Q  celling;  in  other  words,  they 
are  protected  against  potentially  stiff 
competition  from  commercial  banks  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Massachusetts 
mutual  savings  banks  are  free  from  reg- 
ulation Q  and  have  imllmlted  freedom  to 
compete  against  controUed  institutions 
so  that  they  get  the  benefit  but  they  pay 
no  cost.  They  are  free  riders.  In  a  sense. 
As  a  matter  of  equaUty.  they  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  kind  of  controls. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Well,   to   a  degree.   I 
would  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I  certainly  admit  that  regulation 
Q  has  been  effective  and  has  been  help- 
ful in  keeping  the  flow  of  money  from 
going  out  of  federally  controlled  banks 
to  the  mutual  savings  banks.  But  the 
mutual  savings  banks  have  derived  some 
benefit  as  a  result  of  regulation  Q.  as  the 
Senator  said.  The  fact  remains  that  we 
do  have  an  unusual  dual  banking  system 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
of   which  I   think   the  Senator  is  well 
aware.  Under  this  compromise  provision, 
we  are  asking  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Court— which  is  the  legislative  body 
of  the  Stete  of  Massachusetts— to  enact 
legislation    wiiich    will    give    the    State 
banking   commissioner  or   the   banking 
agency  authority  to  establish  rate  ceil- 
ings  on   thrift   institutions   which   are 
not  federally  controlled. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  special  merit  in  the  provision  because 
it  does  not  usurp  State  authority  and 
does  not  have  the  Federal  Government 
move  in  with  an  edict  from  Washington. 
The  section  provides  the  opportunity  for 
State  regulatory  authorities  to  act  them- 
selves when  they  see  fit. 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, if  the  State  does  not  act  by  July 
1970  the  Federal  controls  will  apply  to 
the  thrift  institutions  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  as  well,  but  at 
least  it  is  giving  the  State  the  opportu- 
nity to  act  in  this  field.  H  they  do  not 
act,  then  the  Federal  Government  will 
step  in.  This  is  a  condition  and  a  provi- 
sion under  which  they  can  live.  As  the 
Senator  has  very  well  said,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  his  comments,  we  have  had 
a  knotty  problem,  a  rather  unusual  prob- 
lem and  we  have  solved  it  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  dual  banking  institutions 
and  in  preserving  State  authority. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  very  kindly. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  deference  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts — having  ex- 
pressed my  opposition  to  the  proposal  to 
the  extension  of  Federal  rate  control  over 
State  chartered  now  federally  insured  in- 
stitutions— since  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  apply  only  in  his  State  I  am  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment  is 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  support  S.  2577  and  partic- 
ularly section  3  which  authorizes  the 
home  loan  bank  system  to  borrow  up  to 
$4  billion  from  the  Treasury  during  pe- 
riods of  tight  money.  This  provision 
should  enable  the  average  home  buyer  to 


obtain  a  mortgage  loan  during  a  credit 
shortage  at  rates  he  can  afford  to  pay. 
I  fully  agree  with  the  need  to  curb  in- 
flation. But  we  should  not  expect  the 
American  home  buyer  to  carry  the  full 
load  in  fighting  inflation. 

The  present  law.  enacted  19  years  ago. 
authorizes  the  nome  loan  banks  to  bor- 
row up  to  $1  billion  from  the  Treasury. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions recommended  that  this  authority 
be  increased  to  $2  biUion.  When  the  full 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  con- 
sidered the  bill.  I  offered  an  amendment 
increasing  the  borrowing  authority  to  $4 
billion.  The  committee  approved  this 
amendment  and  it  is  included  in  the  leg- 
islation before  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.    President.    Congress    established 
the  home  loan  bank  system  in  1933  to 
help  revive  the  depressed  homebuilding 
industry.  Today  its  tasks  are  no  less  ur- 
gent. The  home  loan  banks  serve  as  cen- 
tral banks  for  savings  and  loan  ass<x;i- 
ations.  The  main  job  of  the  home  loan 
banks  is  to  borrow  funds  in  the  national 
money  market  and  reloan  them  to  neigh- 
borhood savings  and  loan  associations. 
This  enables  the  small,  local  savings  and 
loan   associations   to   obtain   funds   for 
making  mortgage  loans  whenever  regular 
savings  deposits  are  not  enough.  Since 
savings   and   loan   associations   supply 
about  half  the   mortgage  loans  in  the 
United  States,  they  obviously  are  of  cru- 
cial importance  to  the  home  buyer.  By 
the  same  token,  the  home  loan  banks, 
which  stand  behind  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, are  equally  important  to  the 
home  buyer. 

As  long  as  the  home  loan  banks  can 
raise  all  the  fimds  needed  by  savings 
and  loan  associations,  the  system  works 
reasonably  well.  But  during  a  period  of 
tight  money,  the  home  loan  banks  must 
pay  more  for  their  funds.  This  added 
cost  must  be  ptfissed  on  to  savings  and 
loan  associations,  who  in  turn  must  pass 
it  on  to  the  home  buyer.  Thus  jievelop- 
ments  in  the  New  York  money  markets 
are  transmitted  swiftly  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  home  bu>'ers  across  the 
Nation. 

When  interest  rates  rise  too  high,  the 
home  buyer  is  either  squeezed  out  of  the 
market  or  forced  to  pay  an  onerous  rate. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  Treasury  borrow- 
ing authority  can  help  ease  the  burden 
on  the  home  buyer.  The  home  loan  banks 
can  borrow  from  the  Treasury  at  a  lower 
rate  than  they  would  have  to  p>ay  in  the 
open  market.  The  difference  can  be  as 
much  as  1  percentage  point  and  is  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  bonds  the 
Treasury  issues  to  finance  the  loan  to 
the  home  loan  banks  have  greater  in- 
vestor acceptance. 

From  the  Federal  Governments 
standpoint  it  makes  little  real  difference 
whether  the  home  loan  banks  borrow- 
directly  from  the  market  or  indirectly 
through  the  Treasury.  Both  the  Treasury 
and  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  are 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  treatment  of  their  debt  is  largely  a 
bookkeeping  matter. 

However,  it  is  much  more  than  a  book- 
keeping matter  to  the  home  buyer.  The 
savings  resulting  from  the  lower  cost 
Treasury     borrowing    can    reduce    his 
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monthly  mortgage  payments  by  $15  a 
month.  This  may  not  sound  like  much, 
but  to  a  younc  family  Just  starting  out 
it  can  spell  the  difference  between  own- 
ing a  home  and  not  owning  a  home. 

If  interest  rates  keep  accelerating,  the 
home  buyer  will  soon  be  paying  9  or  even 
10  percent  intTest.  Moreover,  if  he  is  not 
permitted  to  refinance  except  at  a  stiff 
penalty,  he  is  locked  into  these  high 
rates  for  25  or  30  years.  The  timely  use 
of  Treasury  borrowing  authority  can 
prevent  the  relentless  increase  in  mort- 
gage interest  rates  and  permit  thou- 
sands of  American  families  to  realize  the 
goal  of  homecwnershlp. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  asrceing  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESroING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  may 
be  here  at  approximately  2:15  o'clock 
p.m. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanmious  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair.  The  Senate 
will  be  reconvened,  as  I  understand  it. 
between  2  and  2:15  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  1  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair.) 

<At  2  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.. 
the  Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer,  Mr. 
Saxbe  in  the  chair. ) 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order.  Subject  to  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  directs  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  clear  the  Chamber 
of  all  staff  personnel  not  immediately 
concerned  with  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  SergKant  at  Arms  is  directed  to 
carry  out  this  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  escort  the  President  of  the 
United  States  into  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair  ap- 
points the  President  .ro  tempore  iMr. 
Russell),  the  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  minority  leader  tMr. 
Scott  > ,  a  committee  to  escort  the  Pres- 


ident of  the  United  States  Into  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  The  P»resident  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Sergea  it  at  Arms,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore,  entered  the 
Chamber.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Saxbe 
in  the  chair).  The  Senate  Is  pleased  to 
welcome  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  will  now  address  the  Senate. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

<At  this  point  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  assumed  the  chair.) 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  rostrum,  addressed  the  Senate 
as  follows: 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  President,  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  I  can 
use  that  term  because  I  shared  the  op- 
portunity of  serving  in  this  body,  and  I 
always  feci  that  I  belong  here  when- 
ever I  have   tlie  chance  to   return. 

I  do  want  to  say  on  this  occasion  that 
this  is  only  the  -second  opportunity  I 
have  had  to  speak  in  this  Chamber  since 
I  presided  over  this  body:  and  as  you 
know,  the  Presiding  Officer  has  very  little 
chance  to  speak.  He  makes  a  few  rulings, 
but  not  often  does  he  .speak. 

In  speaking  to  you,  I  shall  do  so  only 
briefly,  but  I  do  feel  that  at  this  time, 
with  the  calendar  year  ncaring  an  end, 
it  would  be  well  to  refer  to  the  relations 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  our  Goverriment. 

When  this  administration  came  into 
office  on  January  20,  we  had  a  problem 
with  regard  to  those  relationships,  which 
had  really  existed  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  after  an  election — the  President  a 
member  of  one  party,  and  both  Houses 
controlled  by  members  of  the  other  party. 

Of  course,  the  usual  dire  predictions 
were  made  that,  under  that  situation, 
progress  would  grind  to  a  halt,  and  that 
whether  it  was  domestic  or  foreign  pol- 
icy, we  would  not  be  able  to  give  the 
Nation  the  kind  of  government  that  the 
Nation  should  be  entitled  to  under  our 
system. 

I  think  the  predictions  have  proved  to 
be  wrong.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest,  as 
I  indicated  in,  I  thought,  a  temperate 
message  to  Congress  a  few  weeks  ago, 
that  there  arc  not  some  areas  where  the 
executive  would  appreciate  more  action 
on  the  part  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government.  But  I  do  say  this:  I 
look  back  over  these  months  with  great 
appicciation  for  the  fact  that  on  some  of 
the  great  national  Issues  nnd  on  the  great 
international  issues  involving  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation,  we  not  only  have  had 
consultation,  but  we  have  had  support. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  a  fact  of  life — 
a  fact  of  life  that  I  learned  when  I  was 
m  the  Senate  and  when  I  presided  over 
it:  Senators,  more  so  than  Members  of 


the  House  of  Representatives,  are  in- 
dividuals. Senators  have  a  great  pride, 
and  rightly  so,  in  their  right  to  make  un 
their  own  minds  with  regard  to  the 
propositions  that  are  sent  to  them  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
This  is  true  whether  they  arc  members  of 
the  President's  party  or  not  members  of 
the  President's  party. 

I  find,  looking  back  over  this  period 
of  time,  that  this  administration  ha? 
been  subjected  to  some  sharp  criticism  by 
some  Members  of  this  body,  both  from 
the  Democratic  side  and  from  the  Repub- 
lican side.  I  want  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  know  that  I  understand  it.  I 
recognize  this  as  being  one  of  the 
strengths  of  our  system,  rather  than  one 
of  its  weaknesses,  and  I  know  that,  in 
the  end.  out  of  this  kind  of  criticism  and 
debate  will  come  better  policies  and 
stronger  policies  than  would  have  been 
the  case  had  we  simply  had  an  abject 
Penate — or  House  of  Representatives,  for 
that  matter — simply  approving  whatever 
ideas  came  from  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not 
feel  very  strongly  about  our  proposals 
when  we  send  them  here.  It  does  mean 
that  I,  as  a  former  Member  of  this  body, 
one  who  served  in  it  and  who  presided 
over  it  for  8  years,  recognize  this  great 
tradition  of  independence,  and  recognize 
it  as  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  our 
Republic. 

I  would  address  a  very  brief  remark 
to  a  subject  that  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  the  majority  leader  this 
morning  at  breakfast,  and  then  with 
Members  of  the  leadership  at  lunch 
today. 

In  the  next  few  months,  a  number  of 
matters  will  be  undertaken  on  the  world 
scene,  some  of  which  will  require  not 
only  Senate  consultations,  but  also,  if 
there  is  agreement  among  world  powers, 
including  ourselves.  Senate  advice  and 
consent. 

This  administration  wants  to  develop 
a  relationship  in  which  we  will  have  that 
consultation,  and  In  which  we  will  have 
the  advice,  not  just  the  consent.  This  is 
not  always  easy,  because,  when  such 
negotiations  take  place — negotiations  in- 
volvin'T,  as  is  the  case  in  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  which  will  begin 
next  week,  the  very  future,  not  only  of 
this  Nation  but  of  all  of  the  nations  in 
the  world  who  depend  on  America's 
power  for  their  own  security — we  must 
recognize  that  it  is  vitally  important  that 
the  position  of  our  negotiators  not  be 
weakened  or  compromised  by  discussions 
that  might  publicly  take  place  here— 
discussions  that  could  weaken  or  com- 
promise us  with  those  representing  the 
other  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  recognizing  the 
role  of  the  Senate,  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  getting  the  best  Ideas  and 
the  best  thinking  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on  these 
great  matters,  we  are  attempting  to  set 
up  a  process — a  process  in  which  we  can 
consult.  In  which  we  can  get  your  advice, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not  weaken  the 
P>osition  of  our  negotiators  as  they  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  goais  of  this  Nation — 
the  goal  of  limiting  arms  and  the  goal  of 
a  just  and  lasting  peace. 
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Finally,  on  one  other  point:  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  Senate— more  than  60 — 
have  Indicated  by  a  letter  to  Ambassador 
Lodge  their  support  of  a  just  peace  In 
Vietnam  and  their  support  of  some  of 
the  proposals  I  made  In  my  speech  of 
November  3  on  that  subject.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  that  support;  and,  at  the  same 
time  whUe  being  grateful  for  the  sup- 
ijort  of  more  than  half  the  Members  of 
this  body,  I  also  have  respect  for  those 
who  may  have  disagreed  with  the  pro- 
gram for  peace  that  I  outlined. 

I  know  that  this  war  Is  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  most  controversial  of  any  war 
in  the  Nation's  history.  But  I  know  that 
while  we  have  our  differences  about  what 
is  the  best  way  to  peace,  there  are  no 
differences  with  respect  to  our  goal.  I 
think  Americans  want  a  just  peace;  they 
want  a  lasting  peace.  It  is  to  that  goal 
that  this  administration  is  dedicated  and 
that  I  am  dedicated.  . 

I  may  say  this  in  conclusion:  That  in 
the  next  few  months  we  hope  that  prog- 
ress—we  know    that   progress— will   be 
made  toward  that  goal.  I  am  sure,  as  I 
stand  here,  that  we  are  going  to  reach 
the  goal  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
Vietnam,  one  that  will,  I  trust,  promote 
rather  than  discourage  the  cause  of  peace 
not  only  in  Vietnam  but  in  the  Pacific 
and  in  the  whole  world.  As  that  happens, 
I  want  everyone  in  this  great  Chamber 
to  know  that  when  it  happens  it  will  not 
be  simply  because  of  what  a  President  of 
the  United  States  may  have  been  able  to 
do  in  terms  of  leadership:  it  will  happen, 
and  it  will  only  have  happened,  because 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
the  great  tradition  of  the  NaUon,  when 
the  security  of  America  is  involved,  when 
the  security  of  our  young  men  is  involved, 
and  when  peace  is  involved,  have  acted 
and  have  spoken  not  as  Democrats  or 
Republicans  but  as  Americans. 

It  is  In  that  spirit  that  I  address  you 
today.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  ask,  not 
for    your    100-percent    support,    which 
would  not  be  a  healthy  thing  for  me  per- 
sonally   for  this  country,  and  certainly 
not  for  this  body;  but  I  ask  for  your  un- 
derstanding and  support  when  you  think 
we  are  right  and  for  your  constructive 
criUcism  when  you  think  we  are  wrong. 
I  thank  you  very  much. 
i  Applause,  Senators  rising.] 
(At  2  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.  the 
President,  accompanied  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Escort,  retired  from  the  Chamber.) 


DEPOSIT  RATES  AND  MORTGAGE 
CREDIT 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate Chamber  will  be  in  order. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill  (S.  2577)  to  provide  additional 

mortgage  credit,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 

back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  I»resldent,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  is. 
Shall  it  pass?  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll.  ( 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son t.  the  Senator  from  North  DakoU 
(Mr.  BuRDicK).  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  .  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy). 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr, 
McGovern).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aiuiounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright).  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son ) .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy  ) ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff) ,  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Goodell),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  THtntMOND) ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Miller) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Bocgs)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  <Mr.  Thurmond),  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller), 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  armoimced — yeas  70, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

[No.  153  Leg.] 
YEAS — 70 


HolUngs 

Hruska 

Hugbes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 


Mondale 

Moa8 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Packwood 


Scott 

SmlttJ.  111. 

Sp«rlcinBn 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tvdlngs 

w"ll!lams.  N  J. 

Yarborouph 

Y'ounfJ.  N  Dale. 

Young.  Oiilo 


Pearson 
Smith.  Maine 
WllUams.  Del. 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bavh 

Bible 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 


Case 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Ea?leton 


Byrd.  W.  Va.        Eastland 
Cannon  Ellender 


Krvin 

Fong 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Harris 

Hart 

Harlke 

Hatfield 

Holland 


Jordan,  N.C.  Pastors 

Kennedy  Pell 

Long  Percy 

Mansfield  Prouty 

Mathlas  Proxmlre 

McClellan  Randolph 

McGee  Russell 

Mclntvre  Saxbe 

Metcaif  Schwelker 

NAYS — 13 

Allott  Domlnlck 

Bellmon  Fannin 

Bennett  Gumey 

Cooper  Hansen 

Dole  Jordan.  Idaho 

NOT  v(ynNa— 17 

Anderson  GoodeU  Monto>-» 

Boggs  Gore  Muskie 

Burdick  Magnuson  RlblcoB 

Church  McCarthy  Thurmond 

Fulbright  McGovern  Tower 

Goldwater  Miller 

So  the  bill  (S.  2577)  was  passed. 
Mr  COTTON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  entered  the  Chamber  late 
and  cast  my  vote  on  the  last  roUcall  un- 
der a  misapprehension.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  vote  be  changed  from 
•yea"  to  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  corrected  result  of  the  vote  is  as 

follows:  yeas  69.  nays  14,  not  voting  17.) 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 

move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 

the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  .  ^     ^    ..i. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
mortgage  credit  measure  just  adopted 
by  the  Senate  represents  another  major 
achievement  for  the  distingiushed  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire).  His  outstanding  advocacy,  his 
careful  preparauon,  and  his  able  and 
effective  legislative  skill  assured  the 
overwhelming  acceptance  of  this  pro- 
posal. May  I  say  that  such  a  success  for 
Senator  Proxmire  is  characteristic  of 
the  results  obtained  on  any  proposal 
that  wins  his  endorsement  and  leader- 
ship   The  Senate  is  deeply  grateful. 

The  Senate  is  grateful  as  well  for  the 
splendid  cooperation  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett)  during  the  consideration 
of  this  measure.  His  views  on  certain 
features  of  thr  proposal  differed  from 
those  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency— from  which 
this  measure  was  reported— but,  never- 
theless he  urged  them  strongly  and 
most  sincerely  He  is  to  be  commended. 
Finally,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  for  joining  to  dispose  of  this 
measure  expeoitiously  and  with  full 
consideration  for  the  views  of  each 
member. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
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ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
522,  House  Joint  Resolution  966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  CooK 
in  the  chair).  The  joint  resolution  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assist ANt  Lecislativk  Clerk.  A 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  966)  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  an 
amendment  on  page  5,  line  22,  after 
"  I  c )  ",  strike  out  "five  days  subsequent 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Ninety-first  Congress," 
and  insert  "December  6,  1969,". 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  a  continuing  resolution  in  the  nor- 
mal use  of  that  term.  It  goes  far  beyond 
the  customary  continuing  resolution. 

In  p>ast  years,  it  has  been  the  practice 
merely  to  extend  the  effective  cate  of  the 
continuing  resolution  and  not  to  change 
the  rate  of  obligation  for  continuing 
projects  to  reflect  further  congressional 
progres^_Qn  the  various  bills.  This  year, 
however,  the  House  of  Representatives 
made  two  departures  from  this  customary 
procedure : 

First.  It  provided,  as  proposed  by  the 
House  committee,  that  the  rate  of  obli- 
gations for  the  continuing  projects  and 
activities  be  determined  by  the  current 
status  of  the  pertinent  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1970  rather  than  the  status 
at  the  time  of  the  original  resolution. 
June  30, 1969. 

Second.  Without  the  approval  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  to  con- 
tinue programs  under  the  OfiQce  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  highest  rate,  which  is  the 
rate  of  the  1970  fiscal  year  appropriation 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  July. 

The  rate  of  obligation  for  all  continu- 
ing activities  and  programs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  which  the  regular  1970  ap- 
propriation has  not  been  made  available 
is  explained  in  detail  in  the  report  which 
has  been  filed  with  the  Senate  by  the 
committee. 

The  provision  authorizing  the  Office  of 
Education  to  incur  obligations  based  on 
the  appropriations  provided  In  the 
House-passed  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation bill  is  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  the  committee  and  the  Senate.  This 
action  is,  in  effect,  the  enactment  of  a 
separate  appropriation  for  the  Office  of 
Education  at  a  time  when  the  regular 
annual  appropriation  bill  is  pending  in 
the  Senate  subcommittee  on  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson). 

Sound  legislative  procedure  dictates 
that  the  committee  and  the  Senate  have 
the  benefit  of  the  hearings  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  subcommittee  on 
these  education  programs.  Through  the 
provision  in  the  House-passed  resolution, 


this  has  been  denied  to  the  Senate. 
Speaking  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
I  want  to  serve  notice  to  everyone  con- 
cerned that  I  do  not  Intend  to  report  any 
measure  with  such  a  provision  In  the 
future.  This  policy  which  I  have  Just 
announced  has  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  Democratic  policy  committee  and 
the  Republican  leadership  of  the  Senate. 

It  can  only  be  justified  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  failure  to  enact  some  res- 
olution providing  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  pay  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel who  have  a  payday  on  November 
14.  That  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
the  lower  ranks  in  the  Service.  They  live 
from  month  to  month;  they  depend  on 
their  pay  and  housing  allotments;  and 
their  pay  is  not  exorbitant. 

The  Senate  committee  was  persuaded 
by  the  importance  of  that  particular  con- 
dition to  go  ahead  In  this  instance  with 
this  resolution.  We  shall  not  do  so  in  the 
future. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
August  12  of  this  year  made  a  statement 
in  which  he  reiterates  his  intention  not 
to  spend  in  this  year  any  funds  appro- 
priated In  excess  of  his  budgetary  esti- 
mates in  April  of  this  year  until  after  he 
has  reviewed  all  of  the  appropriation 
bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  the  statement  by 
the  President  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  juncture  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Department     or     Health.     Education,     and 

Welfare    Appropriation 
(Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Action 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  adding  to 

the  recommended  budget.  August  12.  1969) 

Let  me  reiterate  my  Intention  not  to  spend 
In  this  fiscal  year  any  funds  appropriated 
In  excess  of  my  budgetary  estimates  of  April 
this  year.  No  commitments  will  be  made  to 
spend  these  additional  appropriations  until 
the  Congress  has  completed  action  on  all 
appropriation  bills  and  revenue  measures. 

At  that  Juncture  we  will  be  In  a  position 
to  measure  the  economic  circumstances  we 
confront,  to  determine  which  programs  must 
be  cut  by  the  executive  to  accommodate  in- 
creases made  available  by  the  Congress  and 
which  programs  have  received  compensatory 
cuts  by  the  Congress  to  offset  the  Increases. 
Then,  consistent  with  my  obligation  under 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  I  will  not 
spend  funds  in  excess  of  the  expenditure 
celling. 

In  short.  I  have  pledged  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. The  Congress  has  imposed  an  expenditure 
celling;  I  have  myself  accepted  the  spirit  of 
the  celling  and  pledged  this  administration 
to  respect  a  celling  for  this  fiscal  year  of 
9192.9  billion. 

Let  the  Congress  and  the  country  under- 
stand that  I  shall  keep  that  commitment. 
I  trust  that  the  future  actions  of  Congress 
will  be  consistent  with  its  own  commitments 
to  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
faced  here,  though,  with  this  condition. 
However,  in  the  future  the  other  body 
will  know  that  they  are  assuming  a  re- 
sponsibility for  any  delay  or  any  confu- 
sion in  the  operation  of  the  Government 
if  they  include  in  a  continuing  ie.solutlon 


anything  other  than  the  standard  pro- 
visions to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
continuing  projects  and  activities. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  further 
statement  required,  Mr.  President.  Under 
the  circumstances  I  do  not  see  that  we 
have  any  alternative  other  than  to  pass 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  i-anking  Republican  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  a 
long  time  friend  of  the  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell).  I 
concur  wholeheartedly  in  the  views  he 
has  expressed.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
amount  of  money  being  appropriated 
through  this  unusual  procedure  for 
education. 

The  Senate  through  all  the  years  I 
have  been  on  that  committee  has  been 
more  liberal  with  education  funds  than 
the  House,  so  had  any  regular  procedure 
been  followed,  it  probably  would  have  re- 
sulted in  more  money  for  education  and 
not  less. 

It  is  the  procedure  to  which  I  object. 
Here  they  send  over  a  continuing  reso- 
lution adding  almost  $1  billion  new 
money  without  any  opportunity  whatever 
for  Members  of  the  Senate  and  others  to 
be  heard,  hearings  to  be  held,  or  the  pub- 
lic to  be  adequately  informed. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  rather  resign 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  if 
a  procedure  or  policy  is  ever  adopted,  the 
precedent  for  which  is  being  set  now. 
where  both  sides  of  every  issue  could  not 
be  heard. 

Those  following  this  undemocratic  pro- 
cedure would  be  the  first  to  be  heard 
from  and  the  first  to  holler  and  the  loud- 
est if  a  cut  came  over  from  the  House 
of  $1  billion  and  they  had  no  chance  to 
be  heard.  It  is  this  undemocratic  pro- 
cedure to  which  I  so  strenuously  object. 
I  shall  never  again  vote  for  a  continuing 
resolution  which  contains  an  item  such 
as  this. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  have  spoken 
the  minds  of  all  of  us  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  This  represents  a  most 
unfortunate  and.  to  me.  a  dangerous 
situation. 

Members  of  the  Senate  are  already 
aware  that  historically  the  purpose  of  a 
continuing  resolution  has  been  to  provide 
stopgap  measures  necessary  to  keep  es- 
sential Government  fimctions  operating 
on  a  rationally  minimum  basis  between 
July  1  and  the  enactment  of  the  regular 
authorization  and  appropriations  bills. 
Originally,  they  were  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  and  options  of  the 
regular  authorization  and  appropriation 
processes  in  the  committees  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  manner  in  which  the  91st  Con- 
gress has  discharged  its  responsibilitiei 
during  this  first  session  has  fallen  far 
short  of  any  reasonable  expectation. 

Despite  repeated  admonitions  by  many 
of  us  in  the  Senate,  the  continuing  res- 
olution now  before  us  provides  the  only 
vehicle  by  which  continued  funding  of 
the  funf-tioning  of  our  Government  can 
continue.  I  have  spoken  repeatedly  both 
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here  In  the  Senate  and  elsewhere  with 
Srd  U)  the  tremendous  inefflciency 
which  results  from  this  kind  of  faUure 
To  deal  promptly  and  forthrightly  with 
the  approprlatiorvs  process. 


In  order  to  dramatize  the  chaotic  con- 
dition which  affects  the  status  of  our  ap- 
propriations durmg  this  session  of  Con- 
fess I  ask  unanimous  consent  txJ  have 
prints  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 

STATUS  OF  APPROPRIATION  BILLS.  1ST  SESS..  91ST  CONG. 


table  of  the  status  of  these  appropriation 

bills  as  of  today.  . , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Mumber  ol  bill 


Short  ti«» 


Pissed 
House 


Re- 
ceived 
and  te- 
terred 
in 
Senate 


B.  Conlerence  report 

pUd  sent  10         «r«dto^n-_Da.. 

Tenale     sW     e^'-    Sen.U      Hous,       P-oved 


Num- 
ber 
ot 
law 


H  ).  Rei.  <1*.-.. 
HI.  Res.  bM.... 

HR.  11400 

H.R.  11612 

Hi.  Rev  782.... 
H  1.  Res  790.... 

H.R.  12307  

H.R.  12964 

H  R  13111 

HR.  13763 

HR   14159  ..-. 
H.J.  Rei966... 


b^S!;?Sco,por.l,onsuppl.men..i; 

2d  jupplemenlil 

Agriculture,  1970 - 

Continuing,  1969 

Continuing,  1970...   -   -. 

Independent  offices,  1970    -.- 

'  Slate  Justice,  Commerce,  19/0 

"  Labor,  HEW  1970,.  

Legislative,  1970 

Publicworks        ' 

Continuing,  1970 


r  I,     5  Feb.    7  

«a""P'^"S 'is?'!  :*:;'::•*::* 

June  17'  June  17  ...  June  17 - 

June  24  June  24  June  25  June  25 --- 

do  June  25  Nov.    6  Nov.  U  - 

July   24  July   25  Nov.    3  Nov.    5  _ 

i':;,\\  se^.22  octi6  Oct:  nocin :::::-- - 

Oct     8    Oct     9     Nov.  10    Nov.  12 - 

;  Oct    28    Oct    28 ^.im^-^ 


Feb.  9 
Apr.  1 
July  22 

June  18 
June  30 


91-2 

91-7 

91-47 

91-31 
91-33 


Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  aspect 
of  the  continuing  appropriations  resolu- 
tion now  before  us  which  causes  par- 
tSarToncern  to  me  is  found  on  pages 
4  and  5  of  the  resolution  wherein  it  is 

stated: 

provided.  That  in  the  cose  of  acUvltles 
fof^lch  appropriations  would  .^  avaUable 
t.o  the  Office  of  Education  under  the  Act 
makfng  appropriations  for  the  DeparUnents 
Sl^bor,"^  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  1970.  as  passed  by  the 
House  the  amount  available  for  each  such 
Sltysball  be  the  amount  provided  there- 
for  by  the  House  action 


This  provision  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 966,  the  so-called  Cohelan  amend- 
ment was  added  on  the  floor  of  the 
Souse  on  October  28.  The  basic  impact 
of  the  amendment  Is  to  provide  fwichng 
for  the  Office  of  Education  at  the  level 

contained  In  H.R.  13111  i-^t^^^^^S 
amount  provided  at  the  fl.scal  year  1969 
level  of  appropriations.  Basically,  the 
language  adds  $649  million  to  the  resolu- 
tion alfowing  the  Office  of  Education  to 
operate  funding  for  title  I.  Vocational 
Education,  and  Handicapped  Children  as 
provided  for  In  H.R.  13111.  .,  „.  ,t,„ 

Mr  President,  the  facts  are  that  the 
appropriate  Senate  appropriations  sub- 
committee, under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  <  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson). and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  •  Mr.  Cot- 
ton )  the  ranking  member  of  the  Labor- 
Health  Education.  Welfare  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  is  considering  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Education 

t^d&v 

By  coupling  this  particular  provision 
to  the  continuing  resolution  now  under 
consideration,  the  Senate  is  really  de- 
prived, frankly,  of  the  opportunity  to 
have  its  committee  operate  and  work  its 
will  on  the  particular  appropriations. 

Many  educators  have  talked  to  me. 
that  they  may,  by  urging  this  themselves, 
find  themselves  in  a  situation  where. 
..ome  day.  they  will  be  caught  on  the 
horns  of  the  same  dilemma,  so  that  they 
ini^ht  be  deprived  of  a  hearmg  m  one 
Hoose  or  the  other.  -.v,  n,- 

Mr  President.  I  have  spoken  with  the 
leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 


they  are  unanimous  In  support  of  the  po- 
Itlon  which  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee  has  taken, 
namely   that  we  feel  this  is  an  unfortu- 
naS  th  ng  to  do.  that  it  should  not  co^- 
Stui  a  precedent,  that  we  will  not  con- 
sider it  a  precedent,  and  in  the  event  this 
corses  before  us  in  any  such  shape  agam 
it  would  be  the  disposition  of  the  mem- 
irs  of  the  committee,  as  I  understand 
them,  to  support  the  chairman  m  the 
position  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will   the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr   ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr'  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  having  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  some  of  us^  i 
agree  with  him  that  this  is  no  way  to  leg- 
islate, that  it  bypasses  the    unctions  of 
the  Senate  and  its  committees,  that  it 
does  not  give  us  an  opportunity  for  con- 
sideration or  for  careful  examination  of 
the  various  items. 

Many  of  us  are  in  sympathy  ^'ith  all  or 
most  of  the  goals  sought  for  the  funds  in- 
cluded here,  but  I  hope  that  it  will  clearly 
not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  and  that 
this  method  will  not  be  resorted  to  agairu 
because  I  entirely  agree  it  ^s  n°t  in  the 
best  interests  of  getting  good  and  care- 
fully considered  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 

yielding  to  me.  .        ... 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  there  is  no  precedent  for  tins 
procedure? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Tliere  is  no  precedent, 
so  far  as  I  know.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  who  has  served  on 
1?  for  many  years  says  he  knoj^s  "f  no 
precedent  for  this  procedure.  May  I  m 
quire  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  _Mr^ 
RUSSELL)  whether  that  Is  correct?  Does 
he  know  of  any  precedent  for  this? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  There  Is  no  precedent 
of  which  I  am  aware.  Certainly  I  know 
of  none,  and  I  have  served  on  the  Com- 


mittee   on    Appropriations    for    30-odd 

^  Mr  MURPHY.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  If  we  have  a  con- 
tmuing  resolution,  it  would  seem  to  rne 
that  that  means  we  continue  under  ex- 
isting provisions  of  a  bill,  and  if  m  any 
way  we  change  it.  it  becomes  new  legis- 
lation rather  than  a  con tmulng  resolu- 
tion, is  that  not  a  proper  judgment  of 

the  matter?  .    ^ 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Yes,  1  think  that  is  true. 
We  are  in  a  paradoxical  situation.  With- 
Tt  quesUon!^we  would  be  foolish  to  deny 
it  We  are,  in  fact,  settmg  a  precedent 
here  without  actually  attempting  t^  set 
a  precedent.  That  is  a  verj-  difficult  thing 
Jo  do  It  is  clearly  the  intent  of  every 
member  of  the  APPropnatioris  CommU- 
tee  at  least  of  those  present  when  the 
resolution  was  reported  yesterday. 

Mr  MURPHY.  The  dilemma  the  Sen- 
ator speaks  of  is  one  I  am  sensitive  to. 
havmg^been  one  of  the  Proponents  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  the  sub- 
committee, and  one  of  the  P^oPO^^nts  of 
vocational    education    in    many    of    the 
other  programs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sev- 
eral programs  I  take  ori,alnal  responsi- 
bility for.  They  are  good  Programs,  and 
nroerams  that  I  would  support,  and  ma> 
ave  to  support.  But  I  find  myself  terribly 
embarrassed  to  have  to  give  that  support 
in  that  manner,  which  denies  the  Senate 
Rs  proper  functions  in  the  working  out 
of  this  legislation.  ,  ,v,„  <=pn 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
atS  is  embarrassed.  Like  the  rest  of  us 
he  has  supported  the  legislation  a  ong  the 
general  lines  of  appropriations  in  thes. 

matters.  Let  me  "^^^!  .^^^tf  S  us  a? 
that  the  obiection  which  all  of  us  are 
voicing  in  this  Chamber  today  is  objec- 
tion t^  the  manner  and  the  method  in 
which  it  is  being  done. 

Mr    MURPHY.   I   thank   my   distin- 
guished colleague  from  Colorado. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
«t^r  from  New  Hampshire  is  the  rankmg 
minorUymember  oS  the  Subcommittee 
^n  Labor   and  Health.  Education,   and 
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Welfare  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. The  chairman,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN  I ,  is  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
Chamber  today  and  also  from  the  com- 
mittee. 

We  have  been  in  session  morning  and 
afternoon,  all  day,  and  every  day.  for 
nearly  3  weeks.  We  are  in  session  down- 
Stairs  now  afkd  I  am  going  to  return 
there.  We  shall  be  in  session  all  day  to- 
morrow. We  are  trying  to  get  the  hear- 
ings ended  and  the  bill  reported  as  fast 
as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  had  his  au- 
thority, but  I  am  sure  I  am  voicing  the 
position  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee when  I  malce  the  statement  I  am 
about  to  make.  We  have  150  Government 
witnesses  from  the  Department  alone 
and  over  100  outside  witnesses.  We,  too, 
feel  keenly,  as  does  every  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee — and  I  think 
it  could  almost  be  said  of  every  Member 
of  this  body — that  this  is  a  most  unfor- 
tunate situation.  If  it  is  allowed  to  set 
a  pattern  or  become  a  precedent,  it 
could  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  ap- 
propriating process  and  congressional 
controL-of  appropriations. 
-  If  it  b«  any  consolation  or  reassurance 
to  tliose  who  will  reluctantly  vote  for 
this,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
so-called  continuing  resolution  is  being 
sent  back  with  an  amendment  which 
provides  that  the  continuation  and  the 
added  amounts  will  continue  only  until 
December  6,  unless  we  should  adjourn 
before  that  time,  which  seems  to  me 
unlikely. 

Let  me  say,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mac- 
NUSON I  would  agree,  that  we  intend,  if 
we  have  to  work  day  and  night,  to  get  the 
bill  reported  before  that  date  so  that  we 
can  go  to  conference. 

Speaking  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  only — I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
President,  that  regardless  of  this  exten- 
sion, we  shall  exercise  our  own  best 
judgment  in  the  amounts  of  the  appro- 
priations and  in  the  priorities  among 
the  appropriations  that  are  temporarily 
continued  on  the  House  basis  in  this 
resolution.  I  am  sure  that  when  we  re- 
port to  the  full  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, they  will  do  likewise. 

So,  in  a  sense,  we  are  not  closing  the 
door.  When  the  bill  comes  in,  and  we 
intend  that  it  shall,  just  as  soon  as  it 
is  humanly  possible,  it  will  represent  the 
independent  judgment  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, and  then  the  independent  judg- 
ment of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
as  a  whole,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  that  is  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
who,  everyone  knows,  over  the  years 
has  devoted  so  much  time  and  construc- 
tive attention  tio  these  particular  appro- 
priation bills,  on  which  subcommittee 
he  is  the  ranking  minority  member. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  <Mr.  Williams). 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident, as  I  imderstand  this  controversy 
it  fill  centers  around  a  six-line  amend- 
ment at  the  bottom  of  page  4  and  the 
top  of  .age  5. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  It  seems 
to  me  that  since  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate object  to  that  propwasal  so  much  we 
should  merely  delete  those  lines  and  send 
the  measure  back  to  the  House.  Why  ac- 
cept it?  Why  not  delete  it.  pass  the  res- 
olution, and  send  it  back  to  the  House? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  ought  to  speak  to  that 
point,  rather  than  I.  because  I  am  quite 
a  way  down  the  line  in  tlie  Appropria- 
tions Committee;  but  he  has  already 
six)ken  to  the  fact  that  we  face  a  dead- 
line by  tomorrow  morning,  when  the 
checks  will  have  to  start  to  be  issued  for 
the  various  government  agencies,  which 
i.s  .shown  -starting  on  page  2  of  the  report 
of  the  committee.  That  is  the  only 
answer  I  can  give  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  have 
lieard  that  excuse  or  explanation  before. 
But  why  do  we  always  operate  in  this 
:>tatc  of  emergency?  This  continuing 
resolution  came  over  to  the  Senate  on 
October  28.  As  I  imderstand  it.  the  com- 
mittee and  most  of  the  Senate  were  all 
against  it.  We  had  plenty  of  time  to  act. 
Why  do  we  have  to  put  it  on  a  24-hour 
deadline  .so  that  we  liave  no  ctioicc  but 
to  pass  It? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  were  that 
much  ob.iection  to  the  resolution — and  I 
do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  the  ob- 
jection— we  should  have  acted  earlier, 
sent  it  back  to  tlie  House,  and  let  them 
have  the  last  10  days  to  consider  it.  Or. 
better  still,  the  appropriation  bill  itself 
came  here  on  August  4.  Why  do  we  have 
this  emergency?  We  extend  it  to  Decem- 
ber 6.  Then  we  have  another  emergency. 
I  wonder  if.  just  once,  we  should  not 
pass  it  48  hours  before  the  deadline. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  cannot  answer  the 
Senator  as  to  the  reasons  why  this  mat- 
ter did  not  come  up  before  this  time,  but 
I  think  there  are  practical  matters  in 
connection  with  the  bill  which  the  Sen- 
ator realizes  may  not  have  made  it  pos- 
.siblc  to  send  it  to  the  House. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
frequent  occurrence.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  know  of  that  it  has  happened.  The 
Senator  has  indicated  it  has  happened 
time  and  time  again.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  time  in  the  past  when  such  a  provi- 
sion has  been  here,  or  when  we  have  had 
to  operate  under  this  particular  caliber 
of  gun. 

There  are  two  reasons  that  prompted 
me  not  to  take  the  steps  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  shall  not 
complain  if  the  Senator  offers  the 
amendment,  although  I  shall  vote 
against  it.  if  offered.  One  of  them  is  that 
this  amendment  was  adopted  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  over  the  objections 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  by 
a  majority  of  more  than  50  votes.  That 
would  indicate  there  would  be  vigorous 
opposition  to  its  deletion  in  the  House. 


That  would  certainly  delay  the  payment 
of  some  of  the  men  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices, to  which  I  have  referred. 

Another  is  that  there  is  a  resolution 
pending  in  the  Senate  to  the  same  pur- 
port or  effect,  that  has  some  35  Senators 
as  caspon.sois.  So  there  is  very  strong 
sentiment  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  this 
proposal.  Ho\\c\cr.  it  i.s  liij'hly  objection- 
able to  me. 

As  I  have  said,  if  the  Senate  wishes  to 
vote  it  out.  I  shall  not  complain,  but 
under  all  the  circumstances,  and  w.iii 
notice  being  served  on  the  other  body 
that  if  they  do  this  in  the  future  the  re- 
sponsibility is  theirs — whereas  today  we 
have  to  share  it — I  thought  it  would  bo 
better  to  go  ahead  and  pass  the  lesolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, perhaps  the  Senator's  argument 
is  valid  considering  the  situation  we  face 
today:  but  why  could  not  we  have  gotten 
the  resolution  before  the  Senate  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  deleted  that  provision,  and 
sent  it  to  the  House?  Then  it  would  have 
been  their  responsibility. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  the  House  not 
providing  pay  for  the  military  unless 
they  got  $1  billion  extra  for  education. 
That  IS  blackmail. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  amendment  pre- 
vails, the  House  will  be  confronted  with 
that  situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Why  did 
it  not  get  reported  before  today  when 
it  was  sent  here  October  29? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  were  a  number 
of  reasons,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  indicated.  The 
committee  considering  HEW  matters 
was  conducting;  heannps  on  these  very 
items.  Their  views,  properly,  have  been 
consulted  and  sought.  I  did  seek  those 
views.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the 
floor  just  as  early  as  it  was  possible  to 
pet  it.  under  ttie  procedures  we  usually 
follow  in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

I  will  say  that  a  delay  of  2  or  3  days 
is  properly  attributable  to  me,  becaase  I 
was  negotiating  with  the  chairman  of 
the  House  committee  in  an  effort  to  work 
out  some  modus  operandi  that  would 
eliminate  this  objectionable  matter.  I 
failed  in  my  effort. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Knowing 
his  backgroimd.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
was  tr>'ing  to  achieve  that  result,  but  we 
are  still  confronted  with  a  situation  in 
which  we  are  operating  imder  a  shotgun 
operation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  be  just  as  much 
a  shotgun  for  the  House  as  for  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  no  more  a  sliotgim  for  us  than 
it  is  for  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  still 
have  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  main 
appropriation  bill  for  this  agency  came 
to  us  on  August  4.  For  the  past  week  or 
so  the  committee  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings. But  this  m.easure  was  aroimd  here 
for  3  months.  Why  did  it  lay  aroimd  for 
2' 2  months  before  there  were  hearings. 
I  wonder  if  we  could  appeal  to  the 
leadership  which  was  able  to  get  the 
Finance  Committee  to  report  out  a  bill 
by  a  certain  period  of  time,  to  have  this 
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committee  show  the  same  enthusiasm 
and  get  these  other  appropriation  bills 
out  of  the  committee.  »  „  n,. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
senator  will  yield,  the  Senate  has  only 
one  appropriation  bill  remaining,  and  it 
will  be  reported  out  within  2  weeks. 
There  are  five  other  appropriation  bills 
in  the  House.  The  Senate  can  do  nothing 
until  they  are  passed  by  the  House  and 
sent  over  here.  „    ,•     t 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Earlier  I 
would  have  agreed  to  that,  but  m  view 
of  the  way  the  leadership  was  able  to 
get  the  House  to  expedite  action  on  the 
tax  reform  bill.  I  respect  their  ability  and 
force  to  get  that  group  to  act.  Maybe 
they  can  jack  the  House  up  and  get  it  to 
expedite  the  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  wants 
us  to  tell  the  House? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 

seen  it  done. 

I  think  the  argument  that     we  win 
pass  this  resolution  today  and  it  will  not 
be  a  precedent"  is  Just  kidding.  If  the 
Senate  passes  it  it  will  be  a  precedent. 
It   will   be  the  first   time   we   will  have 
adopted  this  procedure  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate.  In  fact,  this  is 
the  latest  in  the  year  that  we  have  acted 
on  appropriation  bills  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  think  the 
whole  situation  of  the  delay  in  gettirig 
the  appropriation  bills  before  the  Senate 
is  an  outrageous  one.  I  think  it  is  past 
time  when  we  demonstrated  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  House,  and  the  country  that  we 
are  going  to  act  on  the  business  before 
the  Congress.  This  is  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. „      .  ,     .    _  „_, 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ani 
sorrv'l  did  not  hear  all  of  the  remarks  of 
the   distinguished  senior   Senator   from 
Delaware,  the  watchdog  of  the  Senate-- 
and  I  say  that  with  the  utmost  respect 
and  affection.  But  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  when  this  matter  was  discussed 
in   the   Appropriations   Committee,   the 
Appropriations  Committee  unammously 
stated  that  this  action  was  not  to  be  and 
would  not  be   considered   a   precedent. 
Tliere  was  not  one  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  as  I  recall  who 
was  the  least  bit  satisfied  with  this  pro- 
cedure. .  .u   * 
I  would  hope  and  I  would  expect  that 
the  Republican  leadership  would  join  the 
Democratic  leadership,  and  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  would  make  know;n 
his  views  about  the  unorthodox  way  in 
which  we  are  being  presented  with  what 
is  in  effect,  a  fait  accompli. 

We  have  very  little  choice.  The  mes- 
sage is:  "If  you  do  not  want  the  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  to  be  paid 
tomorrow,  then  just  do  nothing  at  all 
about  it."  But  if  we  want  them  paid, 
and  the  other  Government  employees 
paid  perhaps  ourselves  included,  then  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  recognize  that 
we  have  little  or  no  choice — in  my  judg- 
ment, no  choice— but  to  pass  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  was  reported 
out  of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  It 
is  not  something  I  like,  it  is  not  a  pro- 
cedure with  which  I  agree,  but  I  think  it 
is  something  we  have  no  choice  about. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres 
ident.  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  we  are  confronted 
with  a  situation  here  that  we  cannot 
ignore.  The  point  that  I  made  earlier  is 
that  this  continuing  resolution  did  come 
over  here  October  28.  and  it  has  been 
here  2  weeks.  I  hope  that  m  the  future,  il 
the  House  of  Representatives  ever  sends 
us  another  such  measure  where  there  is 
a   similar   amendment,   it   will   not   lie 
around  a  couple  of  weeks  until  we  get 
caught  under  a  24-hour  deadline  as  we 
are  here  this  afternoon.  Instead,  I  hope 
that   the    bill   will    be    reported   to   the 
Senate   immediately    and    that   we   will 
promptly  send  it  back  to  the  House,  tell- 
ing them  to  do  the  job  over.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  not  again  get  caught  in  this 
embarrassing  time  situation. 

I  recognize  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  explained  the  reason  was 
that  he  was  trying  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise agreement  with  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  respect  his  position.  I 
know  he  was  trying  to  accomplish  that 
objective,  but  I  think  if  such  a  measure 
comes  over  here  again  the  thing  to  do  is 
just  send  it  back  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  tell  them  to  start  over. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware.  I 
think  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  oper- 
ate on  a  sound  procedural  basis  in  the 
future. 

I  think  this  is  an  unhappy  and  un- 
pleasant way  to  resolve  an  unpleasant 
situation.  I  thtnk  it  mitigates  what  little 
appropriation  power  the  Senate  has, 
and  is  a  situation  which,  as  I  read  the 
minds  of  our  Appropriations  Committee 
yesterday,  the  committee  is  determined 
not  to  permit  again. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  should  like  to  declare  anew  my 
very  high  regard  for  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  want  also  to  point  out  that  if 
the  appropriation  bill  in  lieu  of  which 
this  continuing  resolution  is  now  be- 
fore us  because  the  new  appropriation 
bill  is  not  yet  available  for  action  by 
this  body,  were  itself  before  us,  I  would 
vote  in  favor  of  greater  appropriations 
for  HEW.  I  have  heard  from  a  number 
of  people  in  my  State,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  real  need  for  at 
least,  certainly,  part  of  the  additional 
monev  that  probably  will  be  included  in 
the  appropriation  bill  over  and  above 
what  was  called  for  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

But  I  wish  to  say  that  while  I  share 
the  deep  misgivings  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  other  Senators  already  this 
afternoon,  simply  to  say  that  we  will 
not  consider  this  as  a  precedent  does  not 
make  it  that  way.  any  more  than  to  call 
a  dog's  tail  a  leg  makes  the  tail  a  leg. 

I  think  it  was  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln who.  in  a  courtroom  one  time,  asked 
a  witness.  "How  many  legs  does  a  dog 
have?"  , 

When  the  witness  replied  "Pour,  the 
man  who  later  was  to  become  President 
said    "M  we  were  to  call  the  dog's  tail 


a  leg.  how  many  legs  would  the  dog 
then  have?" 

When  the  witness  responded.  "Five. 
Abraham  Lincoln  said.  "No.  he  would 
have  four.  Calling  a  dogs  tail  a  leg  does 
not  make  it  so." 

By  the  same  reasoning,  it  seems  per- 
fectly clear  to  me  that  despite  what  we 
may  choose  to  call  our  action  here  this 
afternoon,  as  much  as  I  would  like  to 
feel  that  we  could  say  this  is  not  a  prec- 
edent. I  most  certainly  do  believe  that 
it  is  a  precedent,  and  that  it  will  be 
looked  upon  by  future  historians  as  be- 
ing just  that.  .V-  t  T 

So  it  is  with  great  misgiving  that  l 
must  go  along  with  the  sentiments  that 
have  been  expressed,  in  giving  approval 
to  a  continuing  resolution  which  I  think 
does  great  violence  to  the  processes  that 
have  worked  so  well  for  so  long  a  period 
of  time. 

I  hope  very  sincerely  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  will  not  take 
lightlv  the  regrettable  situation  into 
which  the  Senate  has  been  forced  this 
afternoon. 

IMPACTED    AREAS   AID 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
that  is  before  us  in  a  moment. 

The  continuing  resolution  we  are  con- 
sidering today  would  provide  $585  million 
for  impacted  areas.  I  think  this  amount 
exceeds  the  Nixon  budget  request  by  a 
whopping  $398  milUon.  or  almost  $400 
million  This  means  that  essentially  40 
percent  of  the  increase  we  are  proposing 
to  make  in  education  spending  above  the 
Presidents  1970  budget  request  by  pass- 
ing this  resolution  would  go  into  im- 
pacted areas  assistance. 

Although  I  believe  that  education 
should  have  the  ver>-  highest  priority  as 
we  determine  our  national  spending 
goals.  I  cannot  countenance  this  massive 
increase  in  impacted  areas  aid.  The  pro- 
gram is  not,  by  and  large,  specifically 
aimed  at  areas  of  demonstrated  need. 
We  all  know  that  well-to-do  suburban 
families,  such  as  those  living  in  Arling- 
ton Va..  and  Montgomery  County.  Md.. 
are' the  beneficiaries  of  this  assistance, 
while  cities  with  large  deprived  popula- 
tions such  as  New  York  and  Chicago  get 
virtually  nothing. 

It  would  be  far.  far  better  to  use  this 
great  amount  of  money  to  attack  some 
of  the  true  crises  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion— college  scholarships  for  students 
who  would  otherwise  never  see  the  mside 
of  a  college  classroom,  accelerated  pro- 
grams in  elementarj-  and  secondary  edu- 
cation for  disadvantaged  ghetto  children, 
vocational  education  programs  for  po- 
tential dropouts.  But  to  assess  need  on 
the  number  of  Federal  employees,  and 
the  key  word  is  employees — most  bring- 
ing in  a  salary  that  can  be  taxed  by  the 
State  in  which  they  live,  whose  standard 
of  living  is  normally  adequate  to  permit 
them  to  support  their  own  schools,  makes 
no  sense  at  all. 

For  this  reason  I  am  introducing  an 
amendment  to  the  continuing  resolution 
which  would  reduce  spending  for  im- 
pacted areas  aid  to  the  figure  requested 
by  the  President  in  his  fiscal  1970  budget. 
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I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  U  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

On  pAge  2.  between  lines  21  and  22.  Insert 
the  following:  "activities  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  conducted  under  title  I  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1050.  as  amended  (30 
use.  ch  13)  and  for  which  provision  was 
made  under  the  heading  "School  Assistance 
In  Federally  Affected  Areas"  of  the  Dep.-irt- 
ment  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Mucatlon.  and 
Welfare  Appropriation  Act.  1969;". 

On  page  3,  line  21.  before  the  colon  insert 
the  following:  "(other  than  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Education  conducted  under  title  I 
of  the  Act  ol  September  30.  1953.  as  amended 
(20U.S.C.  ch.  13)". 

On  page  4.  line  24.  after  "Education".  In- 
sert the  following:  "(other  than  activities 
conducted  under  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1953.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch. 
13)". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  proposing  to 
Include  impacted  areas  aid  in  the  major 
category  of  programs  covered  by  this 
resolution  that  would  be  funded  at  fiscal 
1969  levels  or  the  levels  included  in  the 
PresiaSnt's  budget  for  fiscal  1970,  which- 
ever Is"  the  lesser.  I  am  doing  so  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  educa- 
tional needs  motivating  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  increase  education 
funding  to  the  level  provided  by  the 
House  in  the  1970  Labor-HETW  appro- 
priations bill  truly  Include  Impacted 
areas  assistance.  And  in  doing  so  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  my  amend- 
ment would  permit  impacted  areas  aid 
to  be  provided  to  the  tune  of  $187  mil- 
lion, the  amount  requested  in  the  Nixon 
budget,  so  that  truly  essential  impacted 
areas  programs  could  go  forward. 

The  criteria  for  receiving  this  assist- 
ance Is  that  at  least  3  percent,  or  400 
of  the  children  in  a  school  district, 
whichever  Is  lower,  have  a  parent  or 
parents  who  either  live  or  work  on  Fed- 
eral property.  This  means  that  every 
city  with  a  Federal  installation  of  any 
substantial  size,  perhaps  even  smaller 
towns  that  have  no  Federal  installation 
as  such  but  simply  have  the  expected 
number  of  Government  workers — postal 
clerks,  and  so  forth — will  receive  this 
assistance.  In  fact  it  is  possible  to  re- 
ceive Federal  assistance  if  as  few  as  10 
of  the  children  in  a  school  district  have 
parents  who  work  for  the  Government — 
perhaps  two  families  of  five  children 
each,  provided  the  school  district  is  small 
enough  so  that  these  children  comprise 
3  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  the 
district. 

Mr.  President.  Fairfax  County  and  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  two  of  the  wealthiest  coun- 
ties in  the  country,  receive  Federal  assist- 
ance under  this  program  because,  among 
other  Federal  workers,  my  administrative 
assistant  and  my  press  assistant,  both  of 
whom  earn  five-figure  salaries,  have  chil- 
dren in  schools  in  these  two  districts. 

Does  it  make  sense  to  continue  such  a 
.•subsidy  when  it  means  a  tax  on  Ameri- 
cans who  are  struggling  along  on  a  $5,000 
or  $6,000  a  year  salary?  Does  it  make 
sense  to  provide  a  subsidy  from  these 
hard-pressed  taxpayers   when   intercl^ 


schools  cry  out  for  more  adequate  Federal 
aid? 

For  thi£  reason,  I  have  ottered  the 
amendment  to  the  continuing  resolution. 

By  going  back  to  the  administration's 
budget  request  my  amendment  would 
provide  for  a  much  more  equitable  ap- 
plication of  impacted  areas  funds  while 
sharply  limiting  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  is  how  the  administration 
puts  it: 

This  estimate  Is  based  on  retaining  the 
existing  entitlement  formula  but  on  focus- 
ing priority  of  funding  on  school  districts 
serving  children  whose  parents  both  live  on 
and  work  on  Federal  property.  The  amount 
requested.  *187.(X)0.000  and  the  proposed  ap- 
propriation language  would  permit  full  fund- 
ing of  some  393.000  children  whose  parents 
both  live  on  and  work  on  Federal  property 
but  who  attend  local  schools  and  50,000  chil- 
dren living  on  Federal  property  for  whom 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  required 
to  arrange  for  their  education.  These  chil- 
dren's parents  contribute  least  to  local  taxes 
for  the  support  of  schools. 


A  comprehensive  study  Is  now  in  progress 
to  determine  more  accurately  the  economic 
effects  of  Federal  activities  and  to  help  de- 
velop a  more  equitable  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
calls  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  We  must  act  on  that 
before  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  in  order. 

Without  objection,  the  committee 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  now  subject  to  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield,  just  to  get  the  picture 
clear? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Is  the  Sen- 
ator proposing  to  go  back  to  last  year's 
figure  or  to  the  budget  figure  on  impacted 
aid? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  would  be  going 
back  to  the  Nixon  budget  figure. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  which 
has  responsibility  for  Public  Law  874,  the 
impacted  area  aid  bill,  and  I  speak  with 
some  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Last  year  $506  million  was  expended. 
The  pending  measure,  which  is  finding 
its  way  through  the  various  processes  of 
Congress  at  this  time,  is  in  the  same 
order  of  magnitude — something  like  a 
half  billion  dollars. 

The  Senator  is  proposing  to  Pu  back 
to  the  President's  budget  figtire.  What 
does  that  have  to  do  with  substantive  leg- 
islation? Why  should  we  pick  that  figure? 
Suppose  the  President's  budget  figure  was 
nothing.  Would  the  Senator  wish  to  go  to 
that  figure? 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate.-  is  asking  us 
in  a  continuing  resolution  to,  in  effect, 
repeal  or  substantially  amend  our  im- 
pacted area  legislation  by  not  funding  it 
or  by  substantially  underfunding  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  am  not  asking  us  to 
repeal  it.  I  am  providing  funding.  I  will 
restate  what  I  have  already  read: 

This  estimate  Is  biis«d  on  retaining  the  ex- 
isting entitlement   formula   but  on  focusing 


priority  of  funding  on  school  districts  serv- 
ing children  whose  parents  both  live  on  and 
work  on  Federal  property.  The  amount  re- 
quested. $187,000,(XX)  and  the  proposed  appro- 
priation language  would  permit  full  fundlne 
of  some  395.000  chUdren  whoee  parents  both 
live  en  and  work  on  Federal  properly  but 
who  attend  local  schools  and  60.000  children 
living  on  Federal  properly  for  whom  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Is  required  to  :ir- 
r.inge  for  their  cducitlon  These  chlldren'5 
parents  contribute  least  to  local  taxes  f(ir 
iho  support  of  schools 

A  comprehensive  study  Is  now  in  progre.ss 
tJ  determine  more  accurately  the  economic 
etiect?  of  Federal  activities  and  to  help  de- 
velop a  more  equitable  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  Senator — and  the  Senator  knows 
that  I  respect  him  enormously — *s  really 
just  rewriting  the  authorization  bill  in  a 
manner  which  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Education  Sul^committee  and  by  the 
House  in  H.R.  514.  HEW  will  allocate 
the  money  to  the  best  use  they  can.  How- 
ever, that  is  not  what  Congress  said  when 
it  wrote  the  impacted  area  legislation. 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  impacted 
areas  legislation  could  stand  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  improvement.  The  Bat- 
telle  Institute  will  shortly  publish  a  re- 
port done  for  the  Federal  Government  on 
just  that. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  understand 
the  situation.  We  reported  out  of  the  Ed- 
ucation Subcommittee  late  last  night  a 
measure  on  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  That  bill  includes  im- 
pacted area  aid.  We  not  only  declined 
to  cut  the  impacted  areas  formula,  but 
we  also  made  some  changes  in  it  and 
added  a  provision.  And  it  was  quite  hotly 
contested.  We  added  a  provision  dealing 
with  impacted  areas  resulting  from  pub- 
lic housing. 

We  felt  that  as  long  as  this  measure 
would  provide  for  educational  support, 
it  ought  to  take  care  of  every  area  im- 
pacted by  Federal  activity,  which  we  felt 
included  public  housing. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
Senator  by  just  denying  funding  is  sim- 
ply going  to  change  the  program  in  what- 
ever way  the  administrative  authorities 
who  have  charge  want  to  change  it  to 
meet  fimding  responsibility,  rather  than 
allowing  us  in  the  Congress  to  deal  with 
it  substantively. 

It  is  a  fact — is  it  not? — that,  when  wc 
bring  up  the  ESEA,  which  we  will,  and 
when  the  HEW  appropriation  comes 
along,  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  deal  in  a  diligent  way  with  the  fun- 
damental question.  This  rather  aborts 
both  processes.  We  would  hardly  be  ca- 
pable of  any  profound  consideration 
when  dealing  with  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXNHRE.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
am  doing  is  making  the  impacted  areas 
a  part  of  the  proposal.  It  Is  what  we 
usually  do.  I  am  not  trying  to  plow  any 
new  ground.  We  usually  take  whichever 
figure  is  lower. 

That  is  what  I  am  doing  with  the  im- 
pacted areas.  This  would  conform  to  ali 
precedents  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  I  share 
his  views  with  respect  to  what  the  House 
of  Representatives  did.  However,  I  have 
very  strong  feelings  about  the  high  pri- 
ority accorded  to  other  education  pro- 


grams. We  are  also  appropriating  for  the 
impacted  areas.  ^  ,  ^^,  ,. .»  i„ 

That  Is  the  way  I  feel,  and  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  consistent.  ^    .    ,^       * 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  what  the  Senator  is  doing  is 
really  breaking  down  a  part  of  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  cMr.  Montoya)  and  I,  as  prin- 
cipal sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 163  and  many  other  Senators  have 
contended,  which  did  experience  quite 
a  struggle  In  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  which  finally  emerged  sue- 

ccssfully 

All  the  Senator  is  really  doing  is  pick- 
ing out  one  part  of  that  proposition  which 
he  does  not  like  or  does  not  feel  we  can 
afford  and  breaking  that  down. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exactly 
right  I  would  not  express  it  that  way. 
However,  that  is  what  we  are  doing 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
with  'aU  due  respect  that  while  others 
are  very  much  interested  in  getting 
money  for  education,  I  do  not  think  much 
of  the  precedent-shattering  effect  of  this 
resolution.  If  we  do  not  like  it  the  next 
time  we  can  do  what  we  want  to  do  the 
next  time.  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,  we 
have  had  that  argument  made  here  many 

tinges.  _  ,^  „„^ 

So  long  as  we  keep  our  senses,  I  do  not 
think  we  need  to  be  overwhelmed  by  so- 
called  precedents.  However,  I  think  when 
we  do  it  right  in  legislation,  it  seems  to 
be  an  open  invitation  to  everyone.  Per- 
haps someone  else  does  not  like  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  or  higher 
educaUon.  So  they  would  move  in  on  that 
until  the  whole  thing  is  dismantled. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  in  the  posi- 
tion where  when  legislation  comes  along, 
either  under  ESEA  or  under  appropria- 
tions, or  both,  we  wUl  have  to  either  do 
this  or  not  do  it. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  i 
think,  has  very  wisely  given  us  the  op- 
portunity to  do  this.  I  am  for  doing  it. 

I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  Senator. 
However,  I  think  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rest  of  us  who  feel  as  I  do,  we  had  better 
understand  that  we  cannot  just  pick  out 
impacted  area  aid  and  knock  that  on  the 
head.  ^   . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  can  we  not  do 

that? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  can.  However,  if  we 
do  we  will  invite  a  very  similar  and 
perhaps  successful  attack  on  a  good  many 
other  programs  in  the  education  field. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator  that  I  feel  the 
impacted  area  part  of  the  program  is  by 
far  the  least  defensible.  It  is  not  a  small 
part.  It  contains  40  percent  of  the  dollars 
involved. 

It  seems  to  me,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  to 
say  that  impacted  areas  should  be  treated 
as  we  have  treated  expenditures  in  con- 
tinuing resolutions  in  the  past.  So  far  as 
the  rest  of  the  educational  program  is 
concerned,  I  have  no  objection.  If  other 
Members  have  other  views,  I  have  no 
objection.  That  is  the  glory  of  this  body. 
We  can  have  endless  amendments.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  am  going  to  get  over- 
whelming support. 


Mr    JAVITS.  There  Is  a  substantive 
argument,   too.   which  is  important.  A 
good    deal    of    educational    structure, 
whether  we  Uke  it  or  not  has  been  buUt 
out  of  this  impacted  areas  money.  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  snapped  out  that 
rapidly  without  doing  some  serious  dam- 
age to  the  educational  picture.  As  I  have 
said  I  am  not  entirely  sold  on  impacted 
areas  aid,  but  I  rather  beUeve  that,  in 
the  interest  of  getting  the  total  educa- 
tion package,  even  if  we  do  not  agree, 
it  is  a  price  I  willingly  pay  because  I 
think  it  is  so  vitally  important  in  this 
continuing  resolution,  especially  consid- 
ering the  icejam  that  we  have  on  appro- 
priations. We  must  keep  our  eye  on  the 
forest  and  for  the  moment  do  not  keep 
our  eye  on  the  trees.  That  is  the  essence 
of  my  feeling  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Nothing  I  would  do 
here  would  foreclose  other  action  on  im- 
pacted areas  when  the  HEW  appropria- 
tion bUl  comes  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  I  ask  this  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  educational 
money  in  this  resolution,  so  far  as  im- 
pacted aid  is  concerned,  is  practicaUy 
the  same  as  Congress  appropriated  last 
year  except  for  the  increase  that  would 
be  reflected  in  the  figures  in  student 
bodies?  .   „ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  substantially 
more  money  ♦han  was  appropriated  last 
year  It  is,  however,  over  the  Nixon 
"budget — almost  $400  million.  But  I  do 
not  know  how  much  of  it  is  because  of 
more  children  and  how  much  of  it  is 
because  of  more  generous  financing.  I 
simply  do  not  know.  I  would  be  very 
surprised  if  most  of  this  could  be  ac- 
counted for  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  children. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  If  the  Senator  com- 
pares the  figures  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution with  those  we  appropriated  last 
year,  he  will  find  that  it  is  approximately 
the  same  amount  except  that  it  is  re- 
flecting more  the  additional  amount  of 
school  children  that  we  have  this  year. 
I  bring  that  out  because  I  am  not  sure 
it  has  been  brought  out,  and  the  budget 
figure  as  offered  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  impacted  aid  was  considerably 
below  what  Congress  appropriated  last 
year.  So  that  we  would  damage  this  im- 
pacted aid   program   considerably,   and 
those  who  are  affected  by  it,  as  is  Florida, 
the  Cape    Canaveral    area,    and    other 
areas.  ^, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  true.  The 
proposal  I  make  would  follow  the  formula 
proposed  by  the  President  of  the  United 

States.  „  ^, 

Mr.  MITRPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  As  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  pointed  out,  eis  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  earUer  remarked,  we 
seem  to  be  faced  with  a  strange  situation 
today.  Not  being  a  lawyer,  sometimes  I 
do  not  vmderstand  these  things.  But  we 
have  before  us  a  continuing  resolution 


which,  as  I  understand  it.  is  an  emer- 
gency measure  to  continue  the  existing 
condition  vmtil  such  time  as  Congress  can 
work  its  wUl  for  the  future. 

Is  that  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
resolution? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  mj'  under- 
standing. ,      ^^  ^ 

Mr.  MURPHY.  We  find  today  that  we 
have  a  continuing  resolution  which  is 
not  really  a  continuing  resolution  at  all. 
It  has  been  brought  to  the  Senate  from 
the  House  as  a  continuing  resolution  plu ; 
$1  billion.  This  has  caused  some  concern 
in  the  Senate. 

Now  we  find  that  this  continumg  res- 
olution, at  the  suggestion  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  is  to  be  amended  in 
order  to  change  some  of  the  conditionf. 
So  that  I  am  further  concerned  with 
what  is  a  continuing  resolution  and  what 
is  not. 

Last  night.  I  sat  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  until  after  6:30.  in  committee, 
working  long  hours.  This  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  long  hearings  with  regard  to 
an  educational  bill  which  we  marked  ud 
in  the  full  committee  last  night. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  my  distin- 
guished  colleague's    amendment   might 
vers*  well  affect  that  bill.  If  the  amend- 
ment is  accepted,   would  my  colleague 
please  explain  what  effect   that   would 
have  on  the  educational  bill  which  we  on 
the  Education  Committee  are  writing^ 
Or,  would  it  have  no  effect?  Or.  is  the 
amendment   a   temporary    matter   that 
goes  on  to  what  started  out  to  be   a 
continuing  resolution  and  which  is  now 
a  continuing  resolution  plus  $1  bUlion? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  continumg  res- 
olution is  a  temporary  matter,  and  the 
amendment  also  would  be  a  temporary 
matter.  It  would  not  prejudice  any  legis- 
lative action  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 
Mr  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr    HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  PROXMIRE*. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been 
very  diligent  in  his  opposition  generally 
to  this  type  of  educational  assistance, 
and  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  zeal  or  with 
the  sincerity  with  which  he  has  for  a 
long  time  argued  that  position.  I  respect- 
fully disagree  with  it,  Mr.  President. 

I  will  broaden  what  I  have  to  say  by 
sUting  first,  that  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  procedure  that  has  been  in  a 
way  forced  upon  us  here. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  is  quite  willing 
to  say  that,  so  far  as  this  one  Senator 
is  concerned,  this  is  not  and  should  not 
be  a  precedent  for  the  future,  and  I  am 
glad  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  served  that  kind  of  notice  on  the 
other  body.  I  do,  however,  very  strongly 
support  that  portion  of  the  contmumg 
resolution  which  provides  additional 
funds  for  education.  I  think  that  in  this 
instance  we  can  go  along  with  that  un- 
usual procedure,  given  the  situation 
which  has  been  outlined  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia. 

Also,  I  think  we  ought  to  go  along 
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with  that  portion  of  the  resolution  and 
the  resolution  In  general  because  of  the 
great  need  for  the  added  approximately 
$1  billion  for  education.  Education  is  the 
lifeblood  of  thi*  country;  it  is  the  future 
of  this  country.  Education  is  not  the 
place  where  we  should  cut  the  budget, 
and  it  is  not  llie  place  where  we  should 
compromise  on  funds.  Education  can 
make  the  difference  between  living  with 
or  rising  above  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  of  despair  which  now  trouble  so 
many  people  in  this  Nation.  Education 
can  provide  the  meaningful  and  inde- 
pendent lives  which  all  Americans  are 
entitled  to  live, 

I  think  that  any  short-term  savings 
that  might  be  realized  by  cutting  edu- 
cation funds  will  inevitably  be  long-term 
losses. 

There  is  a  great  deal  concerning  edu- 
cation in  this  resolution  in  addition  to 
impact  funds,  and  I  support  it  all.  I  sup- 
port the  increase  for  educationally  de- 
prived children.  I  suppxjrt  the  increase 
for  vocational  technical  training.  I  sup- 
port the  increase  for  library  and  com- 
munity services.  I  support  the  increase 
for  other  needed  programs,  such  as  the 
student- loan  assistance  program,  con- 
struction of  higher  education  facilities, 
supplementary  educational  centers,  and 
education  for  the  handicapped.  I  think 
these  are  appropriations  items  which 
have  perhaps  the  greatest  call  on  us  and 
our  support. 

I  also  support  the  increase  provided  in 
the  measure  for  impact  funds  over  what 
would  be  appropriated  if  we  followed  the 
budget  request  of  this  administration. 

I  would  just  point  out  to  the  Senate, 
and  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  what  seems  to  me  rather  ob- 
vious. If  we  cut,  b>  this  amendment, 
funds  which  otherwise  have  been  avail- 
able in  the  past  to  school  districts  of 
the  country,  without  by  some  other  for- 
mula replacing  those  funds,  we  have 
moved  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  wants  us  to  go  if  we  are 
to  improve  the  educational  advantages 
and  opportimities  of  all  the  children  of 
this  country. 

This  money  is  not  a  subsidy  to  the 
children  of  those  who  live  or  work  on 
Federal  facilities. 

It  goes  to  the  school  district  and  the 
school  district  uses  these  funds.  I  was 
looking  at  the  figures.  In  my  State  last 
year  the  actual  amount  of  money  that 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  received  for  both 
types  of  school  assistance  in  federally 
affected  areas  was  312.609,173.  That 
figure  would  be  reduced  by  the  adminis- 
tration budget  request  down  to  $3,706,- 
000.  Whereas  under  the  House-passed 
appropriation  bill  we  would  have  $13,- 
963,000,  an  increase  of  about  $1,300,000, 
reflecting  Increased  costs  and  increased 
numbers  of  students. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  results  of 
cutting  back  that  much  should  be  rather 
obvious  to  us  all  and  we  should  see  the 
disastrous  effect  it  would  have. 

For  example,  take  my  home  school 
district  in  Lawton,  Okla.  I  received  a 
letter  the  other  day  from  the  Lawton 


superintendent  of  schools,  Mr.  Hugh 
Bish,  in  which  he  states  that  LAWton. 
which  Is  next  door  to  Fort  Sill,  a  military 
installation,  has  55  percent  of  its  stu- 
dents who  are  Impact  students. 

His  letter  states: 

Some  of  theee  students  live  on  the  base 
and  some  live  off  the  base.  The  Lawton  com- 
munUy  la  voting  the  limit  of  Its  legal  ca- 
pacity for  building  and  operational  purposes 
in  support  of  Its  educational  program.  This 
support  coupled  with  Federal  Impact  aid 
leaves  the  Lawton  public  schools  $50  below 
the  average  annual  per.  capita  student  ex- 
penditure In  Oklahoma. 

Then,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

Impact  aid  Is  not  a  luxury  within  the 
Lawton  system-  It  Is  a  vlt.il  part  of  our 
biislc  program  and  an  absolute  necessity  If 
we  expect  to  offer  our  students  a  comparable 
educational  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  much  longer.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  Bish. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

Lawton   Pi'blic   Schools. 
Lawton.  Okla  ,  October  13.  1969. 
The  Hon.  Fred  Hakkis. 
The  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  The  United  States 
will  soon  be  considering  legislation  relating 
to  schools  and  the  Nation  s  Investment  In  the 
education  of  Its  young  people. 

The  citizens  of  the  Lawton  community  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  willingness  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  Invest  strongly,  not 
only  In  the  Nation's  educational  system,  but 
also  to  continue  to  assume  a  rather  obvious 
obligation  In  areas  where  the  Federal  Impact 
has  placed  additional  responsibility  on  the 
local  taxpayer  and  the  local  school  system. 

The  Lawton  community  Is  an  example  of 
this  obvious  obligation.  The  community  Is 
located  next  door  to  Fort  Sill,  and  55'"  of 
our  students  are  "impact"  students.  Some  of 
these  students  live  on  the  base  and  some  live 
off  the  base.  The  Lawton  community  is  vot- 
ing the  limit  cf  Its  legal  capacity  for  build- 
ing and  operational  purposes  la  support  of 
Its  educational  program.  This  support 
coupled  with  Federal  Impact  aid  leaves  the 
Lawton  Public  Schools  $50  below  the  average 
annual  per  capita  student  expenditure  In  Ok- 
lahoma. Impact  aid  Is  not  a  luxury  within 
the  Lawton  system — It  Is  a  vital  part  of  our 
basic  program  and  an  absolute  necessity  If 
we  expect  to  offer  our  students  a  comparable 
educational  program.  Our  citizens  do  not 
think  we  should  be  penalized  because  of  our 
support  of  the  National  Defense  effort  of  our 
Federal  Government,  and  since  they  willingly 
give  full  legal  financial  support  locally  they 
also  expect  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sume, as  It  has  In  the  past.  Its  share  of  this 
obligation. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  relate  the  Federal  ob- 
ligation to  our  "A"  category  students  whose 
parents  live  and  work  at  Port  Sill.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  property  where  they  live  and 
where  they  work  Is  tax-free.  It  Is  perhaps 
more  difficult  to  relate  the  Federal  obligation 
to  our  "B  ■  category  students  (both  military 
and  non-mlUtary )  because  they  live  on  tax- 
able property  However,  the  Federal  Installa- 
tion where  the  parents  work  remains  tax- 
free  and  It  Is  because  of  taxes  not  received 
from  this  source  that  the  Federal  obligation 
continues  to  exist.  Ponca  City  and  Bartlea- 
ville.  Oklaliotna,  are  excellent  examples  of 
the  Influence  of  huge  Industries  oq  the  local 


tax  structure.  In  essence,  all  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  personnel  working  In  the  Industries 
located  adjacent  to  these  communities 
(Ponca  City  and  BartlesvUIe)  are  "B"  cate- 
gory students  because  they  do  not  live  on 
property  owned  by  the  Industry.  However. 
Ponca  City  and  BartlesvUIe  schools  are  sup- 
ported not  only  by  taxes  on  the  property 
where  the  parents  live,  but  also  on  the  prop, 
erty  uhere  the  parents  work.  This  Is  the  rea- 
son the  annual  per  capita  student  expendi- 
ture in  BartlesvUIe  Is  $47  per  student  higher 
than  Lawton  and  why  Ponca  City  Is  $45  per 
student  higher.  This  Is  also  the  reason  the 
tax  value  per  student  enrolled  In  BartlesvUIe 
13  $6,332  ($7,010  In  Ponca  City)  as  compared 
to  $2,283  In  Lawton  Money  received  on  cate- 
gory "B"  students  Is  In  lieu  of  tax  money  not 
received  on  the  Federal  Installation,  and  it 
Is  the  opinion  of  our  citizens  that  this  con- 
stitutes a  Federal  obligation  If  our  commu- 
nity Is  expected  to  offer  a  quality  and  com- 
parable education  to  the  students  of  mllltarv 
personnel  and  the  students  of  non -military 
personnel  who  live  In  a  community  which  i.'< 
heavily  Impacted.  This  would  appear  to  be 
a  poor  time  to  tell  those  who  are  doing  to 
much  for  their  country  that  in  appreciation 
we  will  offer  their  children  a  diluted  and  In- 
ferior education. 

The  Lawton  Public  Schools  have  partici- 
pated to  the  fullest  extent  In  the  Title  I 
(ESEAl.  Title  II  (ESEA),  Title  V  (NDEA) 
and  Title  III  (NDEA)  programs.  These  pro- 
grams have  permitted  us  to  do  many  thlnps 
which  could  not  have  been  done  without 
Federal  financial  support.  We  are  proud  cf 
our  Title  I  program  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  upgrading  of  our  Instructional  pro- 
gram .OS  a  result  of  what  we  have  been  able 
to  do  financially  with  Title  II  (ESEA).  Title 
V  (NDEA)  and  Title  III  (NDEA)  funds.  Our 
teachers  aide  program — our  summer  remedial 
program — our  Increased  counseling  serv- 
ices— our  Increased  special  education  pro- 
gram— our  materials  centers  In  all  our 
schools — our  special  classes  In  reading  and 
En^U.^h — these,  alons;  with  others,  are  all  a 
vital  part  of  our  total  school  program,  and 
they  are  all  a  direct  result  of  the  Federal 
assistance  received  through  the  NDEA  and 
ESEA  Since  our  schools  are  committed  to 
the  education  of  alt  youth  regardless  of  as- 
plr.itlons.  motivation,  ability  or  economic 
background.  It  Is  Important  that  these  pro- 
grams be  fully  funded  and  that  we  not 
abandon  or  dilute  them  at  a  time  when  we 
are  Just  beginning  to  Identify  and  reap  the 
benefits  of  their  elTectlveness, 

Your  support  of  a  fully  funded  Impact  aid 
appropriation  and  your  support  of  the  Title 
procrams  of  NDEA  and  ESEA  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hugh  Bish. 
Superintendent. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  would 
.■^ay  further  I  think  it  Is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  we  pass  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion with  the  portion  of  it  dealing  with 
education,  and  that  we  not  accept  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  lastly,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  distlnga*shed  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  'Mr.  Montoya>.  whose 
leadership  has  been  so  Important  during 
the  last  weeks  and  months  in  bringing 
us  to  the  point  where  we  could  see  these 
increased  educational  funds  becoming  a 
reality.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  aown 
the  pending  amendment  and  agree  to 
the  continuing  resolution  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
speak  briefly  against  the  amendment  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Prior  to  that  I  want  to  say  that  although 


I  agree  with  those  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  who  have  spoken  as  they 
have  about  the  circumstances  facing  us 
with  regard  to  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion and  the  education  funds  therein,  I 
believe  Congress  must  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  in  the  third  month  of 
a  school  year  and  local  school  divisions 
throughout  the  United  States  do  not  yet 
know  how  much  Federal  funds  they  will 
receive  this  current  year. 

It  is  particularly  ironic  that  of  all  the 
programs  involved  in  the  resolution,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  chosen  the 
impacted  area  program.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  return  on  the  doUar  from  impacted 
area  funds  exceeds  the  return  from  any 
other  program.  There  is  less  administra- 
tive cost  connected  with  the  distribution 
of  these  funds:  and  there  are  better  re- 
sults through  the  use  of  this  money  in 
the  local  school  divisions  than  any  other 
educational  program. 

This  is  no  time  to  single  out  the  im- 
pacted aid  program,  of  all  of  those  m- 
volved  in  this  continuing  resolution,  for 
a  reduction  in  ftmding.  ^     ^  t 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President.  I 
feel  there  is  not  adequate  appreciation 
throughout  the  Nation  for  the  value  of 
the  Impacted  aid  school  program  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  one  of  the  fairest 
and  one  of  the  best  of  the  Federal  edu- 
cational programs. 

Without  getting  into  specific  figures,  i 
would  like  to  discuss  the  principle  of  im- 
pacted aid.  ,  ,  ... 
The  principle,  I  feel.  Is  a  fair  one.  It 
provides   that  in   those  locaUties   from 
which    the    Federal    Government    has 
taken  away  real  estate,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  available  for  loca'  ti-xes, 
and  where  the  Federal  Government  has 
large    numbers    of    Federal    employees 
whose  children  must  be  educated,  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  obhgation  to 
those  locaUties  to  supply  some  of  the 
funds  necessary  to  do  the  job. 

In  recent  years,  beginning  with  tne 
Johnson  administration  several  years 
ago  a  determined  effort  has  been  maoe 
to  reduce  and  ultimately  to  eUminate  the 
impacted  aid  program.  In  my  judgment 
the  reason  that  has  been  done  is  that  the 
funds  under  the  impacted  aid  program 
go  back  to  the  locaUties  without  strings 
attached.  These  funds  are  available  to 
the  local  school  districts  to  be  used  in  the 
way  the  local  school  people  feel  is  the 
best  for  their  locaUties. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  under  President  Johnson, 
and  apparently  under  the  new  adminis- 
tration, prefers  that  this  money,  the 
monev  which  ordinarily  would  be  avail- 
able for  impacted  aid,  be  transferred  to 
other  programs,  which  programs  are 
controlled  from  Washington.  D.C. 

So  I  sav,  Mr,  President,  that  the  Fed- 
eral impacted  aid  school  program  is  a  fair 
program,  it  is  a  just  program,  and  it  is 
a  program  that  I  believe  should  be 
continued.  . 

Somehow  we  must  make  Federal  aid  to 
education  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  local  school  systems  throughout  our 
Nation.  The  present  categorical  system  is 
entirely  too  limited.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  doUars  available  for  frills  while 
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basic  needs  go  unmet  because  there  are 

no  funds  for  them.  ^    v,  * 

Situations  like  that  are  absurd,  but 
inevitable  so  long  as  the  educational  sys- 
tem remains  ridden  with  bureaucracy, 
as  it  is  today. 

I  would  like  to  see  all  educational  aid 
take  the  form  of  the  program  to  assist 
federally  impacted  area.s,  a  program  I 
strongly  support.  Under  the  impacted  aid 
program,  a  statement  of  the  actual  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  sent  in  and  the  school 
district  gets  back  a  check  without  strings 
attached.  My  objection  to  many  other 
programs  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  administrators  in  Wash- 
ington attempt  to  dominate  the  local 
school  districts. 

I  strongly  support  the  Federal  impact 
school  aid  programs.  I  strongly  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  froni  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MniE).  because  I  think  the  Federal  im- 
pacted aid  program  is  a  sound  program 
and,  a  just  program,  and  one  of  the 
very  few  programs  where  Federal  money 
goes  back  to  the  localities  from  which  it 
first  came  without  strings  being  pulled 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
rise  briefly  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxbore). 

As  I  comprehend  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment it  would  cut  the  impact  aid  alloca- 
tion from  $585  to  $187  million.  This 
would  constitute  a  cut  of  somewhere  be- 
tween 60  and  70  percent  and  in  net  prac- 
tical effect  such  a  cut  would  emasculate 
the  Federal  impact  aid  program. 

I  gather  the  Senator's  opposition  to  the 
concept  of  the  Federal  impact  aid  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that,  on  occasion, 
some  school  districts  of  affluence  or  per- 
haps even  opulence  are  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral impact  aid  under  the  present  pro- 
gram. .  . 

I  readUy  concede  that  the  present  im- 
pact aid  program  under  Public  Law  874 
is  far  from  perfect.  I  admit  it  is  some- 
times abused.  I  wish  to  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  is  busily  at 
work  trying  to  democratize  the  concept 
of  Impact  aid. 

As  was  previously  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York    (Mr.   Javits) 
and  the  Senator  from  CaUfornia   (Mr. 
Murphy),  the  Education  Subcommittee 
met  yesterday  and  marked  up  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education  bill  to  be 
reported  to  the  full  committee.  Under 
this  bill  as  presently  written  impact  aid 
will  be  somewhat  democratized  so  that 
the  funds  will  not  ultimately  be  concen- 
trated as  they  presently  are  under  the 
existing  law.  The  Education  Subcommit- 
tee broadens  the  concept  of  impact  aid 
to  apply  it  to  public  housing  projects 
which,  Uke  military  bases,  when  they  are 
situated  in  a  given  school  district,  as  the 
Senator     from     Virginia     (Mr.     Byhd) 
pointed    out,    cause    othen^ise    taxable 
property  to  be  taken  off  the  tax  rolls, 
leaving  the  receiving  school  district  unth 
children  stiUl  to  be  educated,  but  with 
less  property  to  be  taxed   in  order  to 


pay  for  it.  Some  on  the  Education  Sub- 
committee feel  that  we  can  more  broadly 
base  the  concept  of  impact  aid  and  m 
so  doing  democratize  the  current  and 
sometimes  abused  current  concept  of  toi- 
pact  aid.  I,  therefore,  will  vote  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  Virginia,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  have  aU  made,  roughly,  the 
same  kind  of  point.  The  assumption  has 
been  that  I  am  attacking  the  whole  im- 
pacted area  program.  I  am  not. 

What  I  am  providing  for  is  that  what 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  worked  out 
with  the  administration,  with  the  Presi- 
dent,  with   the  Bureau   of   the   Budget 
makes  sense;  that  is,  that  we  would  be 
providing  for  those  who  work  and  live 
on  Federal  property.  Obviously,  children 
in  families  of  this  kind  go  to  school  and 
the  school  has  to  be  able  to  pay  for  the 
education  but  they  have  no  tax  resource 
available.  In  view  of  the  great  need  we 
have  for  educational  money,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  those  who  live  in  the  ghetto 
areas  and  those  whose  incomes  are  too 
low  to  pay  for  a  good  education,  and 
need  training  and  need  help.  In  %'lew 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  many  school 
districts  throughout  the  country  which 
have  an  Inadequate  basis  to  provide  ade- 
quate teachers'  salaries  and  faciUties.  I 
think  we  should  provide  the  kind  of  as- 
sistance being  provided  in  Arilngton,  and 
Fairfax   Va.,  who  provide  for  their  own 
assistance  and  work  for  the  Government 
and  live  in  considerable  comfort  and  can 
afford  to  pay  adequate  taxes  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  To  provide  this 
kind  of  emergency  relief  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, makes  no  sense  to  me.  so  I 
do  hope  that  the  Senate  wUl  support  the 
amendment, 

Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  impacted  areas  operation  and  main- 
tenance support  given  directly  to  school 
districts  which  qualify,  is  based  upon  an 
entitlement  derived  from  the  number  of 
children  being  served  by  the  school  dis- 
trict whose  parents  live  or  work  on  Fed- 
eral propertv,  or  both.  The  House  appro- 
priation is  a  vast  impro%'ement  over  the 
budget,  which  would  fund  only  the  "A 
category  pupils,  whose  parents  both  live 
and  work  on  Federal  property. 

The  budget  provides  nothing  for  the 
"B"   category   children,   whose   parents 
either  live  or  work  on  Federal  property. 
When  Congress  creates  an  entitlement, 
based  upon  the  caieful  consideration  of 
evidence  and  the  tests  of  floor  and  con- 
ference action,  a  presumption  is  created 
that   is   reUed   upon   by    the   recipient. 
Hundreds  of  school  districts  and  millions 
of  children  will  lose  what  they  thought 
the  Federal  Government  had  promised 
them  when  it  enacted  this  entitlement,  I 
consider  it  to  be  as  much  an  ••uncon- 
trollable"  part   of   the   budget  as   any 
other  entiUement.  be  it  social  security 
veterans  care,  or  any  other.  In  fact,  l 
believe  we  should  make  good  on  the  en- 
tire   amount,    for   both   operation    and 
construction. 
For  Texas  schools,  the  Nixon  budget 
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would  provide  18,018,000  for  all  Impacted 
school  aid.  -  The  House  appropriation 
would  provide  $34,926,000. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  elementary 
and  secondary  education  In  Texas  is  re- 
lying upon  a  reasonable  fulfillment  of 
that  obligation,  and  I  think  it  is  an 
obligation  they  are  entitled  to  assume 
Congress  will  make  good  on. 

The  impacted  school  aid  is  not  an 
authorized  amount.  It  is  an  entitlement. 
We  create  a  standard:  those  who  meet 
it  are  entitled  to  something.  Then  the 
necessary  amounts  are  appropriated,  to 
be  used  by  those  who  made  use  of  the 
entitlement. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  good 
faith  we  owe  to  children  all  over  the 
country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questions  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Sena^oX  from  Georgia  iMr.  Russell). 
and  ilje  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
North  E>akota  (Mr.  Young). 

With  respect  to  the  resolution,  I  should 
like  to  vote  against  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 966,  but  because  of  the  emergency 
confronting  us.  I  can  see  no  way,  in  good 
conscience,  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  if  I  may. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  knows, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  was  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  yesterday  afternoon  when  the 
bill  was  marked  up,  and  gave  his  proxy 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  propose  to  stand  by  the 
action  of  the  chairman  in  that  commit- 
tee. 

Recognizing  the  unusual  and  very 
great  dlfBculties  presented,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  Inability  of  the 
Government  to  pay  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  unless  this  pwirticular  ap- 
propriation is  promptly  passed,  I  can 
understand  those  difSculties  and  I  ap- 
prove the  action  taken.  I  shall,  of  course, 
support  the  action  of  the  committee  as 
stated  by  the  chairman. 

This  question  I  want  to  ask,  though,  is: 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  plac- 
ing of  the  amendment,  limiting  the  time 
of  coverage  of  this  continuing  resolution, 
so-called,  to  December  6,  1969,  will,  to  a 
very  material  degree,  overcome  the 
lengthy  period  of  time  stated  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  reached  us  from 
the  other  body? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
However,  it  may  make  it  necessary  for 
another  continuing  resolution  to  be  sent 
to  us  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  not  the  Inclusion 
of  that  date  encourage  and  expedite  and 
even  insist  upon  early  consideration  of 
the  annual  appropriation  bills? 


Mr.  RUSSEXL.  That  was  the  purpose 
that  motivated  the  committee.  It  la  the 
hope  that  it  will  put  pressure,  frankly, 
on  the  subcommittees  to  expedite  the 
bills. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Florida  correct  in  his  understanding  that 
however  the  date  may  pass  in  its  final 
form,  and  I  hope  it  will  pass  in  the  form 
of  December  6,  1969.  as  a  limitation  as 
placed  in  the  resolution  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  that  matter  was 
the  subject  of  controversy  and  votes  in 
the  committee.  The  chairman  would  feel 
bound  to  support  that  date  vigorously. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  that  ac- 
tion was  taken  because  it  seems  to  me 
it  will  expedite  or  seem  to  have  expedited 
early  consideration  and  passage  of  the 
annual  appropriation  bills,  all  of  them 
that  are  not  yet  passed,  particularly  the 
ones  for  the  HEW  and  Labor  Depart- 
ments which  seem  to  be  the  ones  that 
bring  trouble  to  the  bill. 

May  I  ask  if  my  understanding  is  cor- 
rect that  regardless  of  what  amount  is 
provided  here  temporarily,  that  amount 
will  be  applicable  only  ratably  for  the 
period  of  time  covered  by  this  continuing 
resolution,  and  that  when  the  annual  bill 
is  passed,  the  rate  provided  in  that  bill 
will  be  substituted,  whether  lesser  or 
greater  than  the  rate  provided  in  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
resolution.  I  think  it  is  clearly  stated  in 
section  105,  on  page  6  of  the  bill,  which 
reads: 

Sec.  105.  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authoriza- 
tion whenever  a  bill  In  which  such  appli- 
cable appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization 
Is  contained  is  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  HOT  J I  AND.  If  there  be  a  very  large 
departure  from  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion principle,  as  has  existed  heretofore, 
relative  to  those  funds  which  have  been 
picked  up  and  made  applicable  from  the 
House  bUl  as  already  passed,  the  agen- 
cies involved  would  be  on  touchy  ground 
in  trying  to  rely  for  any  great  period  of 
time  on  that  figure  as  a  permanent  figure. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  would  advise  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  that  is  clearly  stated  in  the 
committee  report  on  page  6.  I  shall  not 
read  it  all.  but  the  last  sentence  states: 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
should  exercise  caution  In  utilizing  the  au- 
thority granted  in  tills  resolution  in  order 
not  to  Jeopardize  the  integrity  of  the  pro- 
grams as  they  may  be  finally  approved  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly am  grateful  to  the  committee, 
which,  in  my  absence,  wrote  the  termina- 
tion date  of  December  6  into  this  reso- 
lution as  a  substitute  for  the  open  ended 
date — at  least  extending  until  five  days 
after  the  termination  of  the  instant  ses- 
sion of  Congress — that  appeared  in  the 
House  measure. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  may  be  a  rather 


late  date  if  we  do  not  get  more  speed 
than  we  have  had  up  to  now  on  the  ap- 
propriation bills. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  would  take  it 
into  the  next  year,  possibly. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  also  appreciate  the 
action  of  the  full  committee,  which, 
again.  I  was  unable  to  attend,  but  which 
I  want  to  approve  as  to  its  action  in  writ- 
ing into  the  report  the  very  words  which 
have  been  read  by  the  distinguished 
chairman,  because  I  think  those  are 
words  of  warning  to  the  admmistrative 
agencies  which  are  affected  by  the  new 
and  dangerous  policy  which  I  hope  will 
never  be  followed  again,  and  which  can 
never  be  followed  again  unless  the  ap- 
propriation bills  get  so  far  behind. 

The  real  vice  in  this  whole  picture,  as 
I  see  it,  is  that  the  appropriation  bills 
have  been  allowed  to  get  so  far  behind. 
I  think  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
other  Members  of  this  body  know  there 
has  been  a  series  of  incidents  this  year 
which  have  contributed  to  that.  It  would 
do  no  good  to  relate  them  here.  I  simply 
express  my  approval  and  compliment  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  was  able  to  use  my 
proxy  for  the  purposes  which  he  did. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  myself  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  language  under  the  table 
on  page  5  and  down  to  the  subhead 
"Status  of  Regular  Appropriation  Bills" 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Normally,  the  continuing  resolutions  con- 
tinue a  program  at  the  lowest  of  several  dif- 
ferent rates  of  obligation:  however,  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  authorizes  a 
rate  of  obligation  for  the  Office  of  Education 
equal  to  the  amount  in  the  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1970  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  House  provision  reads  as  follows 

"Provided,  That  In  the  case  of  activities 
for  which  appropriations  would  be  available 
to  the  Office  of  Education  under  the  Act 
mailing  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  as  passed  by  the 
House,  the  amount  available  for  each  such 
activity  shall  be  the  amount  provided  there- 
fore by  the  House  action." 

The  committee  Is  very  much  concerned 
with  the  action  of  the  House  In  providing 
what  is  in  effect  a  separate  appropriation  for 
the  Office  of  Education  at  a  time  when  the 
regular  annual  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Office  of  Education  is  pending  In  the  Senate 
subcommittee.  The  committee  has  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  go  along  with  this  resolu- 
tion, but  desires  to  make  It  abundantly  clear 
that  this  is  not  a  precedent  and.  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  committee  does  not  Intend  to  re- 
port such  a  resolution. 

In  addition,  the  committee  wishes  tn  make 
It  clear  that  Its  action  in  reporting  this 
resolution  does  not  constitute  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  appropriations  included  in  the 
House-passed  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  appropria- 
tion bill.  1970  (H.R.  1311),  for  the  programs 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
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Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Department     ber    of.  the    Senate  familiar    with    his     ^  e'SmSt  J^tl^Tve^f allS^^ 

°;cr  faur^nruSir tTe  TutlfoA^;  -^^a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit^  indicates  ^^l^^^-^T^rJi^S^n^Z 

y^tJinZ^  resolution  In  order  not  to  ^^  La^oj.  ^nd  Public  Welfare  since  1958^  ^^^'^^^  ^° 

^ardize  the  integrity  of  the  prograiM  -  ^^  ^^^  ^s  chairman  of  that  conumttee  Alabama.                                            Number 

they  may  be  finally  approved  by  the  con-  ^.^^^  ^^^  beginning  of   this    session  oi  ^^^                                                  of  students 

gre^.  the  Congress,  I  have  had  the  opportumty        ^g^^  5,737 

Mr   HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the  to  scrutinize  the  education  votmg  rec-        ,956   2.«iu 

Senator  wUlyield  briefly,  I  would  like  to  ords  of  many  of  my  colleagues    Joseph         ,^^1  5^* 

fri^mie  more  thing.  The  Senator  from  montoya  has  always  been  on  the  side        1968  

norida^Tts  Se  LcoRD  to  show  that  of  progressive  education  legislation.               i969 

the  Senator  from  Florida  was  not  absent  m  particular,  as   author  of   the  Bi-  ^^^^^  ^^e  5  years  of  operation  $32  - 

from  the  Senate,  but  was  on  the  floor  in  ungual  Education  Act.  I  can  testify  to  ^^^^^^  ^as  been  spent  m  capital  pro  ects 

debate    on    another    appropriation    bill  senator  Montoyas  dedicaUon  to  the  im-  in  support  of  the  State  jumor  coUege 

n£ed  out  of  the  committee,  on  a  very  pavement  of  educational  opportumtie^  ^gram.  Included  in  the  $32^804^016  fig- 

^^  matte?   and  simply  could  not  be  for  the  children  of  Spanish  descent  who  ^3  $8,220,687  of  tiUe  I.  pgher  Edu- 

Trftlo  nU^es  suffer  serious  educational  disadvantages,  ^^^^n  Facilities  Act  of  1963  funds.  The 

Mr     RUSSELL     Mr     President,    the  New  Mexico,  like  my  own  State  of  Texas,  gtate-Federal  partnership  in  supporting 

.h^rma^andlh^' committee  understood  has   a   high   concentration   of   children  ^^^  construction  of  the  faciliUes  neces- 

?hP^at^r  from  noridr  was  on  the  from  such  families.  I  am  most  thankful  for  the  State  junior  coUege  Prograrn 

flnnr  rPniSentm?  the  vVtal  interests  of  for  Senator  Montoyas  support  m  pro-  ^  ^^^^dly  depicted   here:    however^   the 

fhesSe  he  so  v,.eS  represents  In  this  viding  legislaUon  specificaUy  designed  to  jggg  enrollment  is  expected  to  doubeb> 

the  State  he  so  weu  rey  ^^^ ^^^  children.  1977-78— this  increase  m  enrollment  v.as 

^L    «r.TTAND    I  thank  my  distin-  senator  Montoyas  effective  marshal-  documented  in  the   1969  report  of  the 

^-  H  .?i^^^'  inrof  support  for  the  continuing  resolu-  Alabama  Education  Study  Commission, 

^if  vARROROUGH  Mr  President,  as  t"on  containing  increased  funds  for  edu-  Additional   capital   projects   are   des- 

r^-".„rnj°i^r,r^  ='s^S%ESIl-    Srissr^'s'."^ 

ship  and  Pe«everance  t^t  the  Senate     ^^^r  and  PubUc  W^f a^  ^^^^  ^^^^_     title  I    Hg^^^  ^  ,4.682.467.  These  are 

i^S'^r^Tl  S^Ts^TurZ^X  ~~^^  S?h^|^i^??i2i?o?\^?sLVSr- 

House  Joint  Resolution  966-the  con-  educationa^   program   for   th^^^'^'J  SeJes^keeS  with  the  projected 

tlnuing    resolution,    includmg    substan-  ^  this  country.  I  g°'  ^^^'^  ^^g^p.  eSSent    over   $12   milUon   must   be 

tial  spending   provisions  for  educaUon  MoJTOya  ^^  1^^  Jje  ^^^^^^^^  .^P^  ^SS^Taddition  to  the  P-i^ts  now 

programs.  .u„„H.rf     thP     S  like-minded  Senators  in  support-     on  file  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the 

Senator    Montoya    spearheaded    the     ^^^h  \ike  minaea  oe  expanded  enrollment. 

drive   in   the   Senate   to   provide   these  "Jg  ^h^^^/^^^*"  ''  ''°"'^^  "^  ^''^e   4-year  institutions   in   Alabama 
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sponsorship  of  such  a  resolution  in  the  favo'-^^°P^°Ji°^ii^he  sS^^        Ala-  S30.277.394.  *-ith  title  I  funds  requested 

Senate  which  prompted   the  House   to  tion.  Conditions  m  the  scnoo  U)taling  $8,316,484.  These  projects  have 

Sie  action  on  education  appropriatior^  ^"^' Lw?  Zh^mS  experienced  Sen    reviewed    ss    desperately    needed 

under  the  continuing  resolution^  which        The  SUte  of  iUabama  has  exper^^^^  oee  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^o  million  in 

resulted  in  passage  by  that  body  of  a  tremendous  K'^°^2*^^.^^^J^|^^/i9^ "he  estimated   construction   costs   for  addi- 

measure  adding  more  than  $1  bilUon  to  durmg  the  P«^t  6  yea^-  Smce    963^he  esU  ^a  ^^^.^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

the    administration's    budget    for    tern-  enrollment  has  mcreasea  over          v^  ^,.^  ^^  expanding  en- 

porary  education  funding.  cent-45,718  m  1963  to  9*^^"  ^ ''^  roUment  in  1977-78.  The  State-Federal 

"^Th?  actions  of  the  Congress  this  year  During  t^^.  f  "^Si^^^ne^eSe  ^  parSership  has  provided  over  $55  mil- 

of   the   education  services  we  provided     crease  for  the  soutneastern  reg  ^^^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

r-nrnT  ltT'J°T.S  oZ^HlS^-    °'t1S  luT,u.,.or  couese  pro.r.m  has     o...  as  foUows : 

ALABAMA  STATE  COWMISSION 
TITLE  I  -HIGHER  tUUCATION  FACILITIES  ACT.  CLOSING  DATE  JULY  3!,  1969 ^ 

"         ~^  '  "  '^;,Scos;    Des„edcoa,plel.ondat.  Funds  requesLd 

.      .•.•!..  Type  of  facility  - — 

Name  ol  insUtution Zl— -  - " ~~ .j  cno 

_.  J825  000    January  1971 - *7fiQ?30 

A,„and.rC..yS.a^J.n,o,Co».j,.  <i!^;^:^r^^:;!1Z^—.:.ZZZ:...:..Z^  ^38,460  .        do  --------  „;  „, 

Gadsden  state  Jun,o,CoMeg.            _----•     ^p'.^.S'eduulion  tacilily...-- -^                  '-Iffm  do  ..^.-l^-JI--  f"""^ 

Jefferson  State  Junior  Colleg*             _- Hpaltft-P  E                         • —*• ^bI'^'j  do                  _. -  ^'i- 1,„ 

Northeast  Alabama  State  Junior  Col  eje "dptiasetme  arts  building ^- m  '  To'        '        ~ZZ- *Ll  !tn 

Northwest  Alabama  State  Junior  College ^p^hySercal.on  building       ]^]^^  Z                ZI^Z^ ^^H? 

SneadStale  Junior  College..                      — Science  building  and  lab i«  isb  '  do                   -   ,.illl 

Southern  UnK)n  State  Junior  College            '-     PL  dressing  room. .. .         Ifim'  do  ^°''* 

r,eoC  Wallace  State  Tecti.  Junior  College..-. ph„K:al  education  building        ...      --,                      68L3n^.  - 

Lurleen  B.  Wallac  State  Junior  Collage Physical  eouca                                                                 , ,  95g.903  -  4.682.  «67 

Total -- " — 
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Nam*  ot  insHMtoii 


Typt  el  facility 


Eitimatad  con- 
straetion  cost    Desired  completion  data 


Funds  requested 


Alabama  A.  &  M.  Univorsity Humanities  bulldinf 

Alabama  College .  Music  building 

Alabama  State  University Fine  arts  center .....l.l 

Athens  College  Library  building 

Auburn  University  In  Montgomery Library  building  ... 

Auburn  University  m  Montgomery Classroom  building '.1 

Birmingham  Southern  College Health  facility  '       '.llllll 

Florence  State  University _ Physical  education  building...". 

Stillman  College  , .... .... Math-Science  building       . 

SI   Bernard  College..., Physical  education  building.  . 

TusKegee  Institute J ^ Physical  education  building. 

Tuskegee  Institute  ...  J Engineering  building,  partial  V574,992. 

Tuskegee  Institute     Administration  building 

Troy  State  University...  Classroom  building   .     

University  ot  Alabama  in  Birmingham  Library  lacility. 

University  ol  Alabama  in  Birmingham Building  No  3... „..,...,. 

University  ol  Alabama  (Tuscaloosa) , Bio -Complex ...: I '. 


$1,571,951 

614,975 

3,131.763 

1.705.521 

1.169,750 

2.541.000 

1.543.800 

2,254.959 

1.512.585 

700.000 

1.787.871 

2.  583. 726 

993,496 

876. 300 

1.615.000 

2.  480.  000 

3, 194. 697 


January  1971. 

do  

do 

do 

do 

do    

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.  

do....... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


J750, 000 
307.487 
750.  OM 
750,000 
576,845 
750,000 

53,350 
179.326 
750,000 
319,637 
822.199 
286.164 
438.151) 
438.151) 
750.  000 

79.300 
315.8/5 


ToUi. 


30, 277, 394 


8,  316, 484 


SENATE    SUPPORT    OF    EDUCATION    IS    VITAL    TO 
NATIONAL    WELL-BEING 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  edu- 
cation is  a  key  to  the  economic  and  so- 
cial strength  of  our  Nation,  a  hope  in 
part  for  coping  with  the  turbulence  and 
uncertainties  of  our  complex  age,  and  a 
means  for  fulfillment  of  service  and  suc- 
cess in  iDdlvidnal  lives. 

It  i«- fundamental  to  the  American 
ideal  of  equality  of  opportimity  for 
worthwhile  development  of  Individual 
abilities.  The  American  commitment  to 
equality  of  opportunity  is  more  fully 
realized  through  quality  education  which 
must  be  made  available  to  all  who  can 
benefit  from  it. 

Education  is  expected  to  produce  citi- 
zens equipped  to  live  and  work  in  a 
rapidly  changing  society. 

Education — quality  education — is  vital 
to  our  growth  and  well-being. 

But  the  process  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing can  be  no  better  than  the  people  de- 
termine it  to  be:  therefore,  these  are 
problems  to  be  shared  by  all  of  us — re- 
quiring utilization  of  every  source  of 
support. 

Now  before  the  Senate  is  House  Joint 
Resolution  966.  the  continuing  resolution 
which  will  allow  over  a  $1 -billion  in- 
crease in  fimds  for  the  operation  of 
many  important  educational  programs 
on  a  temporary  basis.  Educators  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  providing 
quality  education  for  the  Nation's  youth 
have  experienced  a  most  difficult  situa- 
tion since  this  school  year  began.  Many 
programs  cannot  be  carried  forward  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  funds  and  because  of 
other  administratively  imposed  budget- 
ary restrictions. 

Mr.  President,  the  education  of  Amer- 
icans is  a  priority  matter.  Time  wasted  is 
time  lost.  These  years  of  .schooling  are 
not  a  biding  time  until  adulthood  but  a 
time  for  growth  in  knowledge  as  well  as 
stature.  On  these  crucial  years  an  edu- 
cational base  for  productive  life  must  be 
built. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  join  with  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Mon- 
TOYAt  and  other  colleagues  in  sponsor- 
ing an  education  funding  resolution 
similar  to  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
now  before  the  Senate.  It  is  gratifying 
that  our  diligent  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  recommended 
approval  of  this  altered  procedure  to  fund 


the  education  programs  at  the  level  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives 
until  Congress  has  completed  action  on 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriations  legislation. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  voice 
its  support  for  a  realistic  program  of 
educational  assistance  by  approving  this 
resolution. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee,  I  have  participated  ac- 
tively in  the  formulation  of  the  many 
education  assistance  programs  of  this 
decade.  These  have  been  landmark 
measures.  We  have  broken  new  ground, 
and  we  will  continue  to  refine  and  build. 
In  a  sense  the  Congress  made  a  national 
commitment  to  quality  education.  But 
that  commitment  has  been  lessened  by 
our  inability  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  to  implement  education  programs. 
The  pending  resolution  is  a  revitaliza- 
tion  of  our  commitment.  It  is  tangible 
evidence  of  the  growing  support  to  pro- 
vide increased  funding  for  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  joint  resolution  »H.J.  Res.  966 1 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr. 
MoNTOYAi  is  necessarily  absent  from  the 
Senate  today.  I  would  not  want  this  op- 
portunity to  pass  without  paying  tribute 
to  him  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  behalf 
of  American  education.  Today  we  have 
passed  a  continuing  resolution  providing 
for  the  release  of  operating  funds  for 
education  programs.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  single  most  important 
force  behind  this  victory  for  education 
was  Joseph  Montoya. 

Education  this  year  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  matter  of  national  urgency 
and  deserving  of  national  priority.  We 
have  acknowledged  a  mandate  from  the 
people  in  support  of  education  programs, 
and  we  have  seen  that  mandate  reflected 


in  the  appropriations  process,  through 
the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Joseph 
Montoya. 

We  cannot  believe  in  education,  how- 
ever, or  profess  to,  without  supporting 
every  opportunity  which  comes  our  way 
to  provide  a  quality  education  for  every 
child  in  this  country.  There  are  many 
who  profess  to  believe  in  education,  and 
there  are  many  who  do  support  educa- 
tion measures  when  a  vote  is  called.  But 
how  many  are  there  who  consistently 
take  the  positive  action  which  is  so  vital 
to  the  success  of  legislation  which  sup- 
ports the  public  schools  of  this  coimtrj*? 

Such  a  man  is  Joseph  Montoya.  He  is 
not  only  a  supporter  but  a  leader  in  the 
cause  of  progressive  education  legisla- 
tion, and  the  results  of  his  leadership 
have  been  seen  today,  with  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  which  Is  so  vital  to  the 
operation  of  our  schools. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  remarks  which 
Senator  Montoya  would  have  made  had 
he  been  here. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Montoya 

I  wl.sh  to  thank  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Commltlee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Honorable  Richard  Russell,  for  his  coopera- 
tion in  reporting  the  continuing  Joint  reso- 
lution for  our  consideration  today  I  know- 
that  It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  agree  to  do 
so  because  of  the  Montoya-Cohelan  amend- 
ment in  the  joint  resolution,  pertaining  to 
education  funds. 

I  wish  to  stress  as  strongly  as  I  can  th:it 
I  do  not  want  to  leave  any  indication  or  im- 
plication whatsoever  that  the  distinguislied 
Committee  Chairman  Is  any  less  sensllr. o 
than  I  t<j  the  education  needs  of  our  country 
As  a  member  of.  and  now  Chairman  of  th.e 
Appropriations  Committee.  Senator  Russell 
has  served  this  country  for  many  years  in  a. 
dedicated  and  loyal  manner.  He  lias  assisted 
on  and  presided  over  many  bills  appropriat- 
ing great  sums  of  money  for  education  — 
normally  far  more  than  was  appropriat«d  by 
the  other  body. 

I  do  appreciate,  liowever.  that  there  was 
some  concern  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
chairman  and  others  that  we  might  be  estab- 
lishing a  precedent  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  education  appropria- 
tions. 

But  more  is  at  stake  here  than  a  precedent 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  a  continuing 
resolution.  The  very  concept  of  providing  a 
sound  education  for  our  nation  s  children  Is 
at  stake. 
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I  stand  here  as  a  spokesman  for  three  al- 
lied interests  I  speak  for  my  constituency  in 
New  Mexico,  for  Senators  who  have  joined 
with  me  in  cosponsorlng  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 163.  and  for  the  millions  of  students, 
teachers   and  educators  across  the  Nation. 

My  message  Is  simple,  and  I  shall  try  to  be 
as  brief  as  possible,  knowing  well  the  t«rrlflc 
pressures  of  time  and  circumstances  under 
which  Congress  Is  working. 

The  continuing  joint  resolution  before  us 
provides,  of  course,  funding  for  all  those 
agencies  whose  fiscal  year  1070  appropriation 
bill  has  not  yet  become  law.  The  previous  con- 
tinuing resolution  expired  on  October  31, 
1969  and  the  agencies  affected  have  been 
without  obligating  and  funding  authority 
since  While  the  agencies  have  been  able  to 
operate  on  a  temporary  and  uncertain  basis 
during  this  Interim,  the  time  has  run  out  for 
them  and  they  must  have  legislative  author- 
ity to  make  pajToUs  that  have  become  due. 
For  example,  this  Friday  the  Department  of 
Defense  military  personnel  payroll  becomes 
due  as  do  those  of  the  Weather  Bureau  and 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol   Also  this  week- 


end the  payroll  for  the  Coast  Guard  Is  due. 
Next  wftek  the  payrolls  for  the  personnel  at 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  civilian  personnel,  and  every 
other  agency  whose  appropriation  bill  has 
not  been  enacted,  will  become  due.  We  must 
enact  this  continuing  joint  resolution  today, 
unchanged  from  that  passed  by  the  House  In 
H  J.  Res.  966,  If  these  agencies  are  to  pay  their 
employees  on  time. 

I  think  every  Senator  fully  understands 
that  aspect  and  appreciates  the  need  for 
urgency.  We  have  no  time  for  a  SenatP-House 
Conference.  We  must  approve  H  .1  Res  966 
without    amendment. 

Of  course,  at  this  moment  the  subject  of 
great  concern  for  all  of  us  Is  that  portion  of 
the  continuing  resolution  which  pertains 
to  the  interim  funding  of  education  pro- 
grams. There  are  few  among  us  who  would 
not  agree  that  education  ranks  very  high  as 
a  national  priority.  That  Is  not  the  Issue. 
Rather,  the  issue  Is  whether  we  should  ex- 
press our  belief  in  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation  by   supporting   a   continuing   resolu- 


tion which  would  fund  education  programs 
at  a  level  substantially  above  last  years 
appropriations  and  this  year's  administration 
budget  request.  On  this  Issue,  at  least  47  of 
our  colleagues  here  In  the  Senate  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  education  as  an  action 
priority  by  cosponsorlng  S.J  Res  163.  which 
I  Introduced.  Thus,  at  least  47  members  of 
this  body  have  already  stated  that  we  should 
fund  education  programs  during  this  in- 
terim period  at  the  level  provided  lor  In 
the    House-passed    HEW    appropriation    bill 

fur  FY  1970. 

H  J  Res.  966  as  passed  by  the  Howse  was 
amended  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  Include 
the  language  of  S  J  Res  163  This  provision 
simply  states  that  the  Office  of  Education 
programs  will  be  funded  during  this  Interim 
period  at  the  level  contained  In  the  House- 
passed  HEW  appropriation  bill  for  FY  1970 
(HR.  13111).  Instead  of  at  the  lesser  levels 
represented  either  by  last  years  appropria- 
tions or  this  year's  budget  request. 

The  following  table  shows  the  differences 
in  these  three  levels  of   funding 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.   EDUCATION,   AND  WELFARE,  OFFICE  OF   EDUCATION 
SUMMARY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  HISTORY 


Fiscal  year  1969 


Fiscal  year  1970 


Authotization  ■    Appropriation  JS      Authoriiation  ' 


Department 
Estimate  to  estimate  to 

Department      Budget  Bureau 


Johnson 
budget 


Nixon 
amendments 


House 
committee 
allowance 


House 
allowance 


Elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion 

School  assistance  in  lederally 
atlected  areas 

Education  pcolessions  develop- 
ment 

Teacher  Corps 

Higher  education 

Vocational  education 

Libraries  and  community  services 

Education  lor  the  handicapped. 

Research  and  training 

Education  in  loreign  languages 
and  world  aftaiis. 

Research  and  training  (special 
loreign  currency) 

Salaries  and  expenses.. 

Civil  rights  education 

College  lor  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts 

Promotion  ol  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act,  February  23,  1917. 

Student  loan  insurance  fund  - - 

Higher  education  lacililies  loan 
lund- 

Total    -  . 


$3,249,059,274     JI.  475.  993.  000 
640.112,000  521,253.000 


95.  000.  000 

20  900.  000 

808.  203.  000 

248.216.000 

147  144.000 

79.  795.  000 

87,452,000 


352,  500.  000 
46.  000,  000 
1  689.428,706 
482. 100,  000 
275,  300,  000 
243.125.000 
35, 000,  000 

56,050,000 

(•) 
(') 

J3,  612.  054.  470 
729,941.000 


445.  000.  000 
56.  000,  000 
981,700,000 
766, 650.  000 
425.100.000 
321.500.000 
56,  000,  000 


18,165,000 

1  000,  000 
40,804,512 


120.000  000 

(•) 
(•) 


$1,553,855,000 

458,  502,  000 

146.500.000 
31.100.000 
1  204.372.000 
'  444.570.000 
179.675,000 
111,500.000 
161,755,000 

29,  500. 000 

7.  500.  000 
58.412.000 


11.658.327.000  Jl.  525. 876.  OUO  $1,415,393,000  $1,470,338,000 
315.167.000    315.167,000    202,167,000    202.167.000 


116.500.000 
31  100.000 
l.C'71.188.000 
350.  216.  000 
168.J75.O0O 
100.  000.  000 
113.200.000 

24.  000.  000 

4,  000.  000 
46.  725, 000 


105.000.000 

31.100.000 

897.  259.  000 

279.216.000 

155.625.000 

85.  850.  000 

90,  000,  000 

20.  000,  000 

4  000.000 
43.  375.  000 


95.000.000 
31.  100.  OOO 
780.  839.  OOO 
279.216.000 
107.709.000 
85.  850.  000 
115.000.000 

20.  000, 000 

1 .  000.  000 
43.375.000 


95.  000.  000 
21.737.000 
785.  839.  000 
357.216.000 
126.  209.  000 
84  540.000 
85.  750.  000 

IK  000. 000 

1  000.000 
42.157,000 


$1,761,591,000 

600.167.000 

95.  000.  000 
21.737.000 
859.633.000 
488.716.000 
135.394.000 
100.000.000 
85.  75C,  000 

18.000.000 

1.000.000 
42.157.000 
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(*) 

2  600.000 

7,161,455 
(') 

400.  000.  000 


10.797,000 

2,  600,  000 

7,161,455 
0 


(') 

2,600,000 

7,161,455 
(') 


16. 500  000 

2,650,000 

7,161.455 
10.826,000 


13,800,000  13, 

2,600,000  2, 


750  000  20.000,000 

600,000  2,600.000 


7  161.455  7 

10,826,000  10 


161.455 
826.  000 


104.875.000    400,000,000    154.800.000 


54,  509.  000 


4,509,000 


7,161,455 
10,826,000 

4,509,000 


12,000,  000 

2,600,000 

7  161,455 
10,826,000 

4  509  000 


12  000  000 

2,600.000 

7  161  455 
11,826  OuO 

4  509  000 


7,479.682.435      3  669.358.967      8,923.706.925 


iDt.  OUU,  UL'U  J-*!  •"J"'.  "-■' . . 

^5791^455      3  987.694,455    3,591,314.455      3.221.745,455      3  327.049  455        4  246  241455 


;  \7sS%'^.tnZl Xsle^r comparabrlily  with  1970  appropriation  structure. 


Includes  supplementals. 
•  Indetmite. 


Briefly.  HR.  13111  represents  an  Increase 
of  approximately  $605,5  million  over  last 
years  appropriation  and  more  than  $1  billion 
over  this  years  administration  budget  re- 
quest. . 

The  question  has  been  asked  as  to  why  we 
should  provide  funding  of  education  pro- 
grams during  this  Interim  period  at  the 
House-passed  level  for  FY  1970  Instead  of  at 
the  traditional  level  provided  for  in  continu- 
ing resolutions,  of  last  years  appropriation 
or  the  new  budget  request,  whichever  is 
lesser.  This  is  a  fair  question  and  deserves  a 
.-^iraignt  answer. 

The  House  In  It  wisdom  has  recognized 
the  severe  Inadequacy  of  both  the  fiscal  year 
1969  appropriation  and  this  year's  admin- 
istration budget  request.  Although  we  have 
authorizations  for  education  programs  total- 
ling nearly  $9  billion  for  FY  1970,  the  budget 
request  for  FY  1970  and  last  year's  appro- 
priations are  far  below  this  amount. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  Inadequacy  and 
more  realistically  approximate  the  true 
needs  of  education,  the  House,  late  in  July, 


passed  H.R.  13111.  Many  Senators,  probably 
a  majority,  silently  applauded  this  action  on 
the  part  of  the  House.  Although  encouraged 
by  the  positive  trend  established  by  the  other 
body.  I  have  found  that  many  Senators  agree 
that  the  Increases  voted  by  the  House  do  not 
go  far  enough.  The  Senate,  during  the  past 
10  years,  except  lor  one  Instance,  has  tradi- 
tionally appropriated  more  money  for  edu- 
cation than  has  the  House.  There  is  no  reason 
to  feel  that  we  will  not  do  so  again.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  unavoidable  delays  have 
put  final  passage  of  the  appropriations  bill 
for  HEW  in  the  Senate  in  the  uncertain 
future.  It  may  be  late  November  or  early 
December  before  the  Senate  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  bill.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  cannot  cheat  on  our  obligations  to 
provide  for  sufficient  funding  for  education 
programs. 

From  my  point  of  view,  one  that  Is  shared 
by  the  other  cosponsors  of  S.J.  Res.  163. 
logic  anrt  obligation  demand  that  we  uphold 
as  a  minimum  the  level  established  by  H.R. 
13111  while  awaiting  passage  of  the  final  ap- 


propriations bill.  We  must  firmly  establish 
our  intention  to  meet  the  real  financial  re- 
quirements ol  quality  education  programs; 
and  the  surest  way  of  establishing  our  In- 
tention Is  through  immediate  passage  of 
H.J.  Res.  966  as  passed  by  the  House  With 
such  passage,  positive  gains  for  education, 
although  still  not  adequate,  become  an  ac- 
complished feat  in  terms  of  desperately- 
needed  funding. 

Such  action  speaks  with  greater  integrity 
than  the  acceptance  of  past  funding  levels 
with  a  promise  that  things  will  get  belter 
sometime  In  the  future. 

Tlius.  some  specific  and  crucial  dollar 
amounts  are  inherent  in  S.J.  Res.  163  as 
incorporated  into  the  House  passed  H.J. 
Res  966.  as  compared  with  the  one  under 
which  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  been 
operating  since  July  1,  1969  (P.L.  91-33). 
Overall,  the  Hotise-passed  H.J.  Kes.  966  would 
add  approximately  «1  billion  for  Federal 
education  programs.  More  specifically.  H.J. 
Res.  966  would  add  approximately  »400  mil- 
lion for  school  assistance  In  Federally  af- 
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fected  areas;  (360  million  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  progranu;  $36.5  million 
for  Ubrarlea  and  community  services;  $300 
million  for  vocational  education;  and  make 
a  number  of  other  needed  additions  to  the 
preaentljr  authorized  spending  levels  for  Of- 
fice of  Kducatlon  programs. 

In  New  Meclco,  for  example.  H.J.  Res.  966 
as  paaeed  by  th^e  House,  would  add  91.2  mil- 
lion for  Elecaentary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion; ts.l  million  for  school  assistance  In 
federally  affected  areas;  and  $900  thousand 
for  vocatlonaJ  education.  We  face  a  school 
crisis  In  New  Mexico — as  I  am  sure  other 
Statea  do— and  this  measure  will  greatly 
allevlat«  our  flnanclal   problems. 

I  mu«t  admit  that  I  do  not  view  with 
pleasure  the  necessity  of  making  an  Issue  of 
a  continuing  resolution.  Such  a  procedure 
acts  to  undermine  a  tradition  of  non-oon- 
troverslality  which  Is  normally  a  part  of  a 
continuing  reaolutlon.  Nevertheless,  I  feel 
even  more  strongly  that  we  must  not,  for  the 
sake  of  tradition,  hold  up  desp>erately-needed 
funds  for  our  education  programs.  As  one 
Senator  has  put  It,  the  exigencies  of  time 
demand  extraordinary  action.  I  ask  on  be- 
half of  a  sound  education  system  In  this 
country  for  the  support  of  all  Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
wish  to  include  In  the  Record  a  state- 
ment in  praise  of  Senator  Montoya 
wlilcl\  would  have  been  delivered  by  the 
Senator-  from  Washington  *Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN).  Senator  MAcmrsoN  is  likewise 
necessarily  absent  from  the  Chamber.  I 
subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  his  remarks 
about  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Senator    Joseph    M.    Montoya's    Leadekskip 
IN  Behal*  op  American  Education 

Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  President,  it  is  one  of 
the  moet  iisefal.  though  Informal,  functions 
of  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
call  attention  from  time  to  time  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  those  who  distinguish 
themselves  by  helping  to  perpetuate  the 
Ideals  of  service  on  wlilch  the  health  of  our 
free  democratic  society  depends. 

It  Is  a  special  pleasure  for  me.  therefore. 
as  Chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  In  paying  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Joseph  M  Mon- 
toya, in  connection  with  the  vital  role  he  has 
played  In  providing  additional  funds  for 
education  whlcb  will  be  of  such  benefit  to 
the  Nation's  school  districts. 

Senator  Montoya's  leadership  has  never 
been  more  Illuminating  than  the  way  In 
which  he  has  responded  to  the  call  to  speak 
up  In  l>ehalf  of  Americas  educational  ob- 
jectives Education  has  been  rne  of  the  In- 
terests closest  to  Ills  heart  In  his  Judgment 
there  is  no  more  worthy  objective  than  the 
full  attainment  of  our  educational  goals.  He 
feels  that  those  of  us  with  the  awesome 
resi>oiislblllty  of  helping  prepare  youth  for 
their  life  roles  as  employed  adults  and  citi- 
zens must  aesume  that  responslbUiiy  by 
making  available  tools  which  educators  and 
school  adminl.strators  can  .seize  upon  and  use 
to  enhance  and  improve  our  national  educa- 
tion system. 

As  a  result.  Senator  Montoya  has  cham- 
pioned and  voted  for  every  .substantive  Im- 
provement lia  educational  opportunities  for 
the  American  people  since  he  came  to  Con- 
gress— from  preschool  projects  to  gmduate 
education.  And  in  securing  passage  of  thl.s — 
his  most  recent  effort — he  has  been  working 
behind    the   scenes,    giving   selflessly    of    lUs 


Ideas  and  energies,  so  that  this  education 
reaolutlon  may  be  enacted. 

Of  course  many  other  aocompllshments  by 
Senator  MSontoya  could  be  cited  here,  and 
over  his  many  years  of  public  service  he  baa 
demonstrated  that  be  Is  a  devoted  and  loyal 
son  of.  cu)d  wlUlng  to  work  hard  for  the  beet 
Interest  of.  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  thU 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Montoya's  contri- 
butions remain  of  the  highest  quality  and 
utmost  Importance,  and  we  cannot  do  less 
than  w&rmly  applaud  his  earnest  and  effec- 
tive efforts. 


Paxm-ATOIT    VOTING 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESLDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HARMON  KILLEBREJW 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  mov- 
ing from  the  field  of  law  to  the  field  of 
baseball,  one  of  Oregon's  outstanding 
citizens— though  adopted  and  not  na- 
tive— is  Harmon  Killebrew.  I  had  a 
chance  to  talk  with  him  this  morning, 
after  he  received  the  award  yesterday 
as  the  American  League's  most  valuable 
player,  and  I  was  very  much  heartened 
and  impressed  by  his  comments. 

Senators  will  recall  that  last  year,  due 
to  an  Injury,  he  had  what  was.  for  Har- 
mon Killebrew,  a  very  bad  season.  This 
year  he  has  liad  a  marvelous  recovery, 
and  I  wish  him  another  10  years  of  suc- 
cess. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Harmon 
Killebrew  is  an  inspiration  to  youth  and 
a  credit  to  Oregon.  He  bouncet.  back 
this  year  with  a  tremendous  perform- 
ance after  receiving  a  substantif !  setback 
in  1968.  when  he  was  injured 

I  know  I  speak  for  thousands  of  fel- 
low Oregonians  when  I  say  how  proud 
we  are  to  have  such  a  great  athlete  and 
fine  gentleman  living  in  our  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Killebrew  Voted  as  Most  Valu- 
able." published  in  today's  Washington 
Post,  concerning  Harmon  Killebrew  and 
his  selection  as  most  valuable  player. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Killebrew  Voted  as  AfosT  Valuable 

New  York.  November  12— Harmon  Kille- 
brew. a  quiet  baldlsh  man  who  led  the  ma- 
jor leagues  with  49  home  runs  and  140  runs 
batted  In  for  the  Mlnne-sota  Twins,  was 
named  tonight  the  Most  Valuable  Player  in 
the  American  League  for  1969. 

The  muscular  Killebrew.  who  bounced 
back  .strong  from  an  injury  la  the  1968  AU- 
Star  Game  that  threatened  to  end  his  career, 
was  a  decisive  winner  over  John  iBoog) 
Powell  of  the  pennant-winning  Baltimore 
Orioles  Powell  batted  304.  Wt  37  homers  and 
knocked  In  121  runs. 

Killebrew.  33.  received  16  of  the  first-place 
votes  by  the  24-man  committee  of  the  Base- 
ball Writers  Association  of  America,  two 
from   each   league  city.   Powell   received  six. 


The  voting,  completed  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  playofTs  and  thus  restricted  to 
performance  in  regular-season  games,  was 
tabulated  and  announced  by  Jack  Lang,  sec- 
cretary-treasurer  of  the  writers'  group.  Min- 
nesota won  the  league's  West  Division  race 
before  losing  to  Baltimore  in  the  playoffs 

Prank  Robinson  of  Baltimore,  who  won  the 
MVP  award  in  the  American  League  in  I960 
and  In  the  National  League  with  Cincinnati 
In  1961,  received  this  year's  two  remaining 
first-place  votes  Robinson  hit  .308  with  3J 
homers  and  100  RBI 

The  writers  mentioned  37  players  In  the 
balloting  and  10  of  the  12  clubs  were  repre- 
sented. Only  Chicago  and  Cleveland  failed  to 
draw  a  vote. 

The  point  score,  based  on  14  for  a  first- 
place  vote,  nine  for  second,  eight  for  third 
and  so  on  down  to  one  for  10th  gave  Kille- 
brew 294  points,  Powell  227  and  Robinson  162 

Prank  Howard,  the  Washington  slugger 
who  was  runnerup  with  48  homers,  finished 
fourth  with  115  points  and  Reggie  Jackson 
Oakland's  home-run  hitter  who  threatened 
In  mldseason  to  top  both  Babe  Ruth  and 
Roger  Marls  and  wound  up  with  47,  was  fifth 
with  no  points. 

Denny  McLaln.  last  year's  MVP  unanimous 
winner  who  shared  the  1969  Cy  Young  pitch- 
Ing  award  with  Mike  Cuellar  of  Baltimore, 
had  the  most  points  of  any  pitcher.  85.  for 
sixth  place. 

Killebrew  wound  up  with  a  276  battlnt; 
average  and  now  has  hit  446  homers  In  his  1 1  - 
year  career.  It  was  feared  he  was  finished  In 
the  1968  All-star  Game  at  Houston's  Astro- 
dome when  he  suffered  a  ruptured  left  ham- 
string muscle  while  stretching  for  a  throw 
at  first  base,  and  he  missed  much  of  the 
season,  in  which  he  hit  only  .210.  He  exer- 
cised during  the  winter  and  came  back  to 
play  In  182  games,  splitting  the  season  be- 
tween first  base  (80  games)  and  third  base 
( 103  games) . 

Reached  at  his  home  in  Ontario.  Ore , 
Killebrew  said  he  was  honored  to  receive  the 
award  which  had  eluded  him  in  prevlou.-; 
years. 

"I've  always  felt  this  was  the  No  1  award, 
so  I  feel  real  good"  said  Killebrew  over  the 
phone.  "Last  year  I  was  Injured  so  was  Just 
really  hoping  Id  get  to  play  a  lot  this  year. 
I've  always  felt  It  Is  difficult  to  pick  one  guv 
for  the  MVP.  It  takes  a  lot  of  guys  to  win 
It's  great  to  receive  the  award." 

KUlebrew  said  he  was  leaving  soon  for 
Japan  on  a  sales  trip  for  Killebrew  Enter- 
prises, hoping  to  Interest  young  Japanese 
players  In  a  batting  trainer. 

PHILOSOPHICAL     ATTITUDE 

When  a.5ked  for  his  reactions  to  the  recent 
firing  of  Twins'  manager  BlUy  Bartln.  Kille- 
brew said.  'It's  hard  to  tell  what  the  reaction 
will  be  among  the  player.s.  They're  all  sc.it- 
tered  now.  Everybody  had  varying  opinions. 
It's  kind  of  tough  but  I  think  everybody 
realizes  that  s  the  way  baseball  Is.  You  Just 
go  out  and  try  to  do  your  best." 

Killebrew  and  Powell  were  the  only  flayers 
named  on  all  24  ballots.  "The  Killer"  was 
named  no  lower  than  fourth  on  any  vote 
with  seven  for  second  place  and  one  for 
fourth.  Powell  had  seven  for  second,  seven  for 
third,  three  lor  fourth  and  one  for  eighth 
Robinson  was  left  off  three  of  the  24  b.illots. 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  SPEAKS  ON 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  TELE- 
VISION NEWS  MEDIUM  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  tonight 
Vice  President  Agnew  Is  scheduled  to  de- 
liver an  address  to  the  Midwest  Re- 
gional Republican  Committee  meeting  in 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

It  is  no  secret  that  recent  utterances 
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by  Vice  President  Agnew  have  generated 
a  great  deal  of  public  comment.  I  am 
confident  that  tonight's  speech  wUl  be  no 
exception,  because  he  discusses  with 
characteristic  directness  his  thinking 
about  the  role  of  television  in  America 

todflV 

I  know  that  Senators  will  be  interested 
in  what  the  Vice  President  plans  to  say 
tonight  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  advance  text  of  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tie  Record, 
as  follows : 

ADDRESS     BY     THE     VICE     PRESIDENT.     MIDWEST 
REGIONAL    REPUBLICAN     COMMITTEE    MEETING 

Tonight  I  want  to  discuss  the  importance 
of  the  television  news  medium  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  No  nation  depends  more  on  the 
intelligent  Judgment  of  Its  citizens.  No  med- 
ium has  a  more  profound  Influence  over  pub- 
lic opinion.  Nowhere  In  our  system  are  there 
fewer  checks  on  vast  power.  So.  nowhere 
should  there  be  more  conscientious  respon- 
sibility exercised  than  by  the  news  media. 
The  question  Is  .  .  .  are  we  demanding 
enough  of  our  television  news  presentations? 
And.  are  the  men  of  this  medium  de- 
manding enough  of  themselves? 

Monday  night,  a  week  ago.  President  Nixon 
delivered  the  most  Important  address  of  his 
Administration,  one  of  the  most  Important 
of  our  decade.  His  subject  was  Vietnam. 
His  hope  was  to  rally  the  American  people 
to  see  the  conflict  through  to  a  lasting  and 
Just  peace  in  the  Pacific.  For  thirty-two 
minutes,  he  reasoned  with  a  nation  that  has 
suffered  almost  a  third  of  a  million  casualties 
in  the  longest  war  In  Its  history. 

When  the  President  completed  his  ad- 
dress— an  address  that  he  spent  weeks  in 
preparing — his  words  and  policies  were  sub- 
jected to  instant  analysis  and  querulous 
criticism.  The  audience  of  seventy  million 
Americans— gathered  to  hear  the  President 
of  the  United  States — was  inherited  by  a 
small  band  of  network  commentators  and 
self-appointed  analysts,  the  majorUy  of 
whom  expressed,  in  one  way  or  another,  their 
hostility  to  what  he  had  to  say. 

It  was  obvious  that  their  minds  were  made 
up  In  advance.  Those  who  recall  the  fumbling 
and  groping  that  followed  President  John- 
son's dramatic  dlscloscure  of  his  Intention 
not  to  seek  reelection  have  seen  these  men 
m  a  genuine  state  on  non-preparedness.  This 
was  not  It. 

One  commentator  twice  contradicted  the 
President's  statement  about  the  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Another 
challenged  the  President's  abilities  as  a  poli- 
tician. A  third  asserted  that  the  President 
was  now  "following  the  Pentagon  line."  Oth- 
ers, by  the  expressions  on  their  laces,  the 
tone  of  their  questions,  and  the  sarcasm 
of  their  responses,  made  clear  their  sharp 
disapproval. 

To  guarantee  In  advance  that  the  Presi- 
dent's plea  for  national  unity  would  t>e  chal- 
lenged, one  network  trotted  out  Averell 
Harriman  lor  the  occasion.  Throughout  the 
President's  address  he  waited  In  the  wings. 
When  the  President  concluded,  Mr.  Harri- 
man recited  perfectly.  He  attacked  the  Thleu 
Government  as  unrepresentative;  he  criti- 
cized the  Presidents  speech  for  various  de- 
ficiencies; he  twice  Issued  a  call  to  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  RelaUons  Committee  to  debate 
Vietnam  once  again;  he  stated  his  belief 
that  the  Viet  Cong  or  North  Vietnamese  did 
not  really  want  a  military  take-over  of  South 
Vietnam;  he  told  a  little  anecdote  about  a 
"very,  very  responsible"  fellow  he  had  met 
in  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation. 

All  In  all,  Mr.  Harriman  offered  a  broad 
range  of  gratuitous  advice — challenging  and 
contradicting  the  policies  outlined  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Where  the 


President  had  Issued  a  caU  for  unity,  Mr. 
Harrlmaw  was  encouraging  the  country  not 
to  listen  to  him. 

A  word  about  Mr.  Harriman.  For  ten  months 
he  was  America's  chief  negoOator  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Talks— a  period  In  which  the 
United  States  swapped  some  of  the  greatest 
military  concessions  in  the  history  of  warfare 
for  an  enemy  agreement  on  the  shape  of  a 
bargaining  table.  Like  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner,  Mr.  Harriman  sems  to  be  under 
some  heavy  compulsion  to  Justify  his  failures 
to  anyone  who  will  listen.  The  networks  have 
shown  themselves  willing  to  give  him  all  the 
air  time  he  desires. 

Every  American  has  a  right  to  disagree 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  express  publicly  that  disagreement. 

But  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
a  right  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
people  who  elected  him,  and  the  people  of 
this  country  have  the  right  to  make  up  their 
own  minds  and  form  their  own  opmions 
about  a  Presidential  address  without  having 
the  President's  words  and  thoughts  charac- 
terized through  the  prejudices  of  hostile 
critics  before  they  can  even  be  digested. 

When  Winston  Churchill  rallied  public 
opinion  to  stay  the  course  against  Hitler's 
Germanv.  he  did  not  have  to  contend  with  a 
gaRRle  of  commentators  raising  doubts  about 
whether  he  was  reading  public  opinion 
right  or  whether  Britain  had  the  stamina 
to  see  the  war  through.  When  President  Ken- 
nedy rallied  the  Nation  In  the  Cuban  Mis- 
sile Crisis,  his  address  to  the  people  was  not 
chewed  over  by  a  round-table  of  critics  who 
disparaged  the  course  of  action  he  had  asked 
America  to  follow. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  tonight  Is  to 
focus  your  attention  on  this  little  group  of 
men  who  not  only  enjoy  a  right  of  Instant 
rebuttal  to  every  Presidential  address,  but 
more  Importantly,  wield  a  free  hand  In  se- 
lecting, presenting  and  Interpreting  the  great 
issues  of  our  Nation. 

First,  let  us  define  that  power.  At  least 
forty  million  Americans  each  night.  It  Is  es- 
timated, watch  the  network  news.  Seven  mil- 
lion of  them  view  ABC;  the  remainder  being 
divided  between  NBC  and  CBS.  According  to 
Harris  polls  and  other  studies,  for  millions 
of  Americans  the  networks  are  the  sole  source 
of  national  and  world  news. 

In  Will  Rogers'  observation,  what  you  knew 
was  what  you  read  In  the  newspaper.  Today, 
for  growing  millions  of  Americans,  it  it  what 
they  see  and  hear  on  their  television  sets. 

How  Is  this  network  news  determined?  A 
small  group  of  men.  numbering  perhaps  no 
more  than  a  dozen  "anchormen."  commenta- 
tors and  executive  producers,  settle  upon  the 
20  minutes  or  so  of  film  and  commentary 
that  Is  to  reach  the  public.  This  selection 
is  made  from  the  90  to  180  minutes  that  may 
be  available.  Their  powers  of  choice  are  broad. 
They  decide  what  forty  to  fifty  million  Amer- 
icans will  learn  of  the  day's  events  In  the 
Nation  and  the  world. 

We  cannot  measure  this  power  and  in- 
fluence by  traditional  democratic  standards 
for  these  men  can  create  national  Issues  over- 
night They  can  make  or  break— by  their 
coverage  and  commentary— a  Moratorium  on 
the  war.  They  can  elevate  men  from  local  ob- 
scurity to  national  prominence  within  a 
week.  They  can  reward  some  politicians  with 
national  exposure  and  Ignore  others.  For 
millions  of  Americans,  the  network  reporter 
who  covers  a  continuing  issue,  like  ABM  or 
Civil  Rights,  becomes  in  effect,  the  presiding 
Judge  in  a  national  trial  by  Jury. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  networks 
have  made  Important  contributions  to  the 
national  knowledge.  Through  news,  docu- 
mentaries and  specials,  they  have  often  used 
their  power  constructively  and  creatively  to 
awaken  the  public  conscience  to  critical  prob- 
lems. 

The  networks  made  "hunger"  and  black 
lung  "  disease  national  Issues  overnight.  The 
TV  networks  have  done  what  no  other  medi- 


um could  have  done  In  terms  of  dramatizing 
the  horrors  of  war.  The  networks  have 
tackled  our  most  difficult  social  problems 
with  a  directness  and  Inamedlacy  that  Is  the 
gift  of  their  medium  They  have  focused  the 
nation's  attention  on  Its  environmental 
abuses  ...  on  pollution  In  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  threatened  ecology  of  the  Everglades. 
But  It  was  also  the  networks  that  elevated 
Stokely  Carmlchael  and  George  Lincoln 
Rockwell  from  obscurity  to  national  promi- 
nence .  .  .  nor  Is  their  power  confined  to  the 
substantive. 

A  raised  eyebrow,  an  Inflection  of  the  voice, 
a  caustic  remark  dropped  in  the  middle  of  a 
broadcast  can  raise  doubts  In  a  million  minds 
about  the  veracity  of  a  public  official  or  the 
Mfc-lsdom  of  a  government  policy. 

One  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sioner considers  the  power  of  the  networks 
to  equal  that  of  local,  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments combined.  Certainly.  It  represents 
a  concentration  of  power  over  American  pub- 
lic opinion  unknown  In  history. 

What  do  Americans  know  of  the  men  who 
wield  this  power?  Of  the  men  who  produce 
and  direct  the  network  news— the  nation 
knows  practically  nothing.  Of  the  commenta- 
tors, most  Americans  know  little,  other  than 
that  they  reflect  an  urbane  and  assured 
presence,  seemingly  well  informed  on  every 
Important  matter. 

We  do  know  that,  to  a  man.  these  com- 
mentators and  producers  Ifve  and  work  In 
the  geographical  and  Intellectual  confines 
of  Washington.  DC.  or  New  York  City— the 
latter  of  which  James  Reston  terms  the 
•most  unrepresentative  community  in  the 
entire  United  States."  Both  communities 
bask  in  their  own  provincialism,  their  own 
parochialism  We  can  deduce  that  these  men 
thus  read  the  same  newspapers,  and  draw 
their  political  and  social  views  from  the  same 
sources.  Worse,  they  talk  constantly  to  one 
another,  thereby  providing  artificial  rein- 
forcement to  their  shared  viewpoints. 

E>o  they  allow  their  biases  to  Influence  the 
selection  and  presentation  of  the  news? 
David  Brinkley  states,  "objectivity  is  impos- 
sible to  normal  human  behavior."  Rather, 
he  says,   we  should   strive   lor   "fairness." 

Another  anchorman  on  a  network  news 
shows  contends;  "You  cant  expunge  all 
your  private  convictions  Just  because  you  sit 
in  a  seat  like  this  and  a  camera  starts  to 
stare  at  you.  ...  I  think  your  program  has 
to  reflect  what  your  basic  leeUngs  are  lU 
plead  guilty  to  that" 

Less  than  a  week  before  the  1968  election. 
this  same  commentator  charged  that  Presi- 
dent NUons  campaign  commitments  were 
no  more  durable  than  campaign  balloons  He 
claimed  that,  were  it  not  for  fear  of  a  hostile 
reaction.  Richard  Nixon  would  be  giving  into, 
and  I  quote  the  commentator.  "His  natural 
Instinct  to  smash  the  enemy  with  a  club  or 
go  after  him  with  a  meat  axe." 

Had  tills  slander  been  made  by  one  politi- 
cal candidate  about  another,  it  would  have 
been  dismissed  by  most  commentators  as  a 
partisan  assault.  But  this  attack  emanated 
from  the  privileged  sanctuary  of  a  network 
studio  and  therefore  had  the  apparent  dig- 
nity of  an  objective  statement. 

The  American  people  would  rightly  not 
tolerate  this  kind  of  concentration  of  power 
in  government.  Is  It  not  fair  and  relevant 
to  question  Its  concentration  in  the  bands 
of  a  tiny  and  closed  fraternity  of  privileged 
men,  elected  by  no  one,  and  enjoying  a 
monopoly  sanctioned  and  licensed  by  govern- 
ment? 

The  views  of  this  fraternity  do  not  repre- 
sent the  views  of  America.  That  is  why  such 
a  great  gulf  existed  between  how  the  nation 
received  the  President's  address— and  how 
the  networks  reviewed  it. 

As  with  other  American  Institutions,  per- 
haps it  is  time  that  the  networks  were  made 
more  responsive  to  the  views  of  the  nation 
and  more  responsible  to  the  people  they 
serve. 
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I  am  not  asking  for  government  censor- 
Bhtp  or  any  other  kind  of  censorship.  I  am 
asking  whether  a  form  of  censorship  already 
exists  when  the  news  that  forty  million 
Americans  receive  each  night  Is  determined 
by  a  handful  of  men  responsible  only  to  their 
corporate  employers  and  filtered  through  a 
handful  of  commentators  who  admit  to  their 
own  set  of  biases. 

The  questions  I  am  raising  here  tonight 
.should  have  been  raised  by  others  long  ago. 
They  should  have  been  raised  by  those  Amer- 
icans who  have  traditionally  considered  the 
preservation  of  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  the  press  their  special  provinces  of 
responsibility  and  concern.  They  should  have 
been  raised  by  those  Americans  who  share 
the  view  of  the  late  Justice  Learned  Hand 
that  "right  conclusions  are  more  likely  to 
be  gathered  out  o.'  a  multitude  of  tongues 
than  through  any  kind  of  authoritative  selec- 
tion." 

Advocates  for  the  neTworks  have  claimed 
a  first  amendment  right  to  the  same  unlim- 
ited freedoms  held  by  the  great  newspapers 
of  America. 

The  situations  are  not  Identical.  Where 
the  New  York  Times  reaches  800,000  [>eople. 
NBC  reaches  twenty  times  that  number  with 
Its  evening  news.  Nor  can  the  tremendous 
Impact  of  seeing  television  film  and  hearing 
commentary  be  compared  with  reading  the 
printed  page. 

A  decade  ago.  before  the  network  news  ac- 
qulrWf'auch  dominance  over  public  opinion. 
"Walter T.lppman  spoke  to  the  issue:  "There 
Is  an  essential  and  radical  difference."  he 
stated,  "between  television  and  printing  .  .  . 
the  three  or  four  competing  television  sta- 
tions control  virtually  all  that  can  be  re- 
ceived over  the  air  by  ordinary  television  sets. 
But,  besides  the  mass  circulation  dallies, 
there  are  the  weeklies,  the  monthlies,  the 
out-of-town  newspapers,  and  books.  If  a  man 
does  not  like  his  newspaper,  he  can  read  an- 
other from  out  of  town,  or  wait  for  a  weekly 
news  magazine.  It  is  not  Ideal.  But  it  Is  In- 
finitely better  than  the  situation  in  televi- 
sion. There.  If  a  man  does  not  like  what  the 
networks  offecr  him.  all  he  can  do  Is  turn 
them  off.  and  listen  to  a  phonograph." 

"Networks,"  he  stated,  "which  are  few  in 
number,  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  a  whole 
medium  of  communication."  The  newspapers 
of  mass  circulation  have  no  monopoly  of  the 
medium  of  print. 

"A  virtual  monopoly  of  a  whole  medium  of 
communication"  is  not  something  a  demo- 
cratic people  should  blithely  Ignore. 

And  we  are  not  going  to  cut  off  our  tele- 
vision sets  and  listen  to  the  phonograph  be- 
cause the  air  waves  do  not  belong  to  the 
networks;    they   belong   to   the   people. 

As  Justice  Byron  White  wrote  In  his  land- 
mark opinion  six  months  ago,  "It  Is  the 
right  of  the  viewers  and  listeners,  not  the 
right  of  the  broadcasters,  which  is  para- 
mount." 

It  Is  argued  that  this  power  presents  no 
danger  In  the  hands  of  those  who  have  used 
It  responsibly. 

But  as  to  whether  or  not  the  networks  have 
abused  the  power  they  enjoy,  let  us  call  as 
our  first  witnesses,  former  Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  the  City  of  Chicago. 

According  txj  Theodore  H.  White,  televi- 
sion's Intercutting  of  the  film  from  the 
streets  of  Chicago  with  the  "current  pro- 
ceedings on  the  .loor  of  the  convention 
created  the  most  striking  and  false  political 
picture  of  196B— the  nomination  of  a  man 
for  the  American  Presidency  by  the  brutality 
and  violence  of  merciless  police." 

If  we  are  to  believe  a  -ecent  report  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee,  then  televi- 
sions presentation  of  the  violence  In  the 
streets  worked  an  Injustice  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Chicago  police. 

According  to  the  Committee  findings,  one 
network  In  particular  :>resented  "a  one-sided 
picture  which  In  large  measiu-e  exonerates 
the  demonstrators  and  protestors."  Pllra  of 


provocations  of  police  that  was  available 
never  saw  the  tight  of  day.  while  the  film  of 
the  police  response  which  the  protestors  pro- 
voked waa  shown  to  millions. 

Another  network  showed  virtually  the 
same  scene  of  violence — from  three  separate 
angles — without  making  clear  it  was  the 
same  scene. 

While  the  full  report  is  reticent  In  draw- 
ing conclusions,  it  Is  not  a  document  to  In- 
spire confidence  In  the  fairness  of  the  net- 
work news. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Impact  of  network 
news  on  the  national  mind  Is  far  from  com- 
plete. But  some  early  returns  are  available. 
Again,  we  have  enough  Information  to  raise 
serious  questions  about  Its  effect  on  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

Several  years  ago.  Fred  Friendly,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  network  news,  wrote  that  Its 
missing  Ingredients  were  "conviction,  con- 
troversy and  a  point  of  view  '  The  networks 
have  compensated  with  a  vengeance. 

And  In  the  networks'  endless  pursuit  of 
controversy,  we  should  ask  what  is  the  end 
value  ...  to  enlighten  or  to  profit?  What  la 
the  end  result  ...  to  Inform  or  to  confuse? 
How  does  the  on-going  exploration  for  more 
action,  more  excitement,  more  drama,  serve 
our  national  search  for  internal  peace  and 
sUblllty? 

Oresham's  law  seems  to  be  operating  In 
the  network  news. 

Bad  news  drives  out  good  news.  The  irra- 
tional Is  more  controversial  than  the  ra- 
tional. Concurrence  can  no  longer  compete 
with  dissent.  One  minute  of  Kldrldge  Cleaver 
Is  worth  ten  minutes  of  Roy  Wllklns.  The 
labor  crisis  settled  at  the  negotiating  table 
Is  nothing  compared  to  the  confrontation 
that  results  in  a  strike — or,  t>etter  yet,  vio- 
lence along  the  picket  line.  Normality  has  be- 
come the  nemesis  of  the  evening  news. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  controversy  Is  that 
a  narrow  and  distorted  picture  of  America 
often  emerges  from  the  televised  news.  A 
single  dramatic  piece  of  the  mosaic  becomes. 
In  the  minds  of  millions,  the  whole  picture. 
The  American  who  relies  upon  television  for 
his  news  might  conclude  that  the  majority 
of  American  students  are  embittered  radi- 
cals, that  the  majority  of  black  Americans 
feel  no  regard  for  their  country;  that  vio- 
lence and  lawlessness  are  the  rule,  rather 
than  the  exception,  on  the  American  campus. 
None  of  theee  conclusions  is  true. 

Television  may  have  destroyed  the  old 
stereotypes — but  has  It  not  created  new 
ones  In  their  place? 

What  has  this  passionate  pursuit  of  "con- 
troversy" done  to  the  politics  of  progress 
through  logical  compromise,  essential  to  the 
functioning  of  a  democratic  society? 

The  members  of  Congress  or  the  Senate 
who  follow  their  principles  and  philosophy 
quietly  In  a  spirit  of  compromise  are  un- 
known to  many  Americans — while  the  loud- 
est and  most  extreme  dissenters  on  every 
issue  are  known  to  every  man  In  the  street. 
How  many  marches  and  demonstrations 
would  we  have  If  the  marchers  did  not  know 
that  the  ever-faithful  TV  cameras  would  be 
there  to  record  their  antics  for  the  next  news 
show. 

We  have  heard  demands  that  Senators  and 
Congreaamen  and  Judges  make  known  all 
their  financial  connections — so  that  the  pub- 
he  will  know  who  and  what  influences  tiielr 
decisions  or  votes.  Strong  arguments  can 
be  made  for  that  view.  But  when  a  single 
commentator  or  producer,  night  after  night, 
determines  for  millions  of  people  how  much 
lAf  each  side  of  a  great  Isiue  they  are  going 
to  see  and  hear;  should  he  not  first  disclose 
his  personal  views  on  the  Issue  as  well? 

In  this  search  for  excitement  and  contro- 
versy, has  more  than  equal  time  gone  to  that 
minority  of  Americans  who  specialize  in  at- 
tacking the  United  States,  Its  InsUtuUons 
and  Its  citizens? 
Tonight,  I   have  raised  questions.  I  have 


made  no  attempt  to  suggest  answers  These 
answers  must  come  from  the  media  men 
They  are  challenged  to  turn  their  critical 
powers  on  themselves  They  are  challenped 
to  direct  their  energy,  talent  and  conviction 
toward  improving  the  quality  and  objectivity 
of  news  preaentatlon.  They  are  challenged 
to  .structure  their  own  civic  ethics  to  relate' 
their  great  freedom  with  their  great  respo;  .si- 
bllity. 

And  the  people  of  America  are  challerTcl 
too  .  .  challenged  to  press  for  responsible 
news  presentations.  The  people  can  let  the 
networks  know  that  they  want  their  now.s 
straight  and  objective.  The  people  can  regi.s- 
ter  their  complaints  on  bias  through  mail  tj 
the  networks  and  phone  calls  to  local  sta- 
tions. This  Is  one  case  where  the  people  must 

defend  themselves  .  .  .  where  the  citizen 

not  government— must  be  the  reformer  .  . 
where  the  consumer  can  be  the  moet  effective 
crusader. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  every 
elected  leader  In  the  United  States  depends 
on  these  men  of  the  media.  Whether  what  i 
have  said  to  you  tonight  will  be  heard  and 
seen  at  all  by  the  nation  Is  not  my  decision. 
it  Is  not  ycnir  decision;  It  is  their  decision 

In  tomorrow's  edition  of  the  Des  Molnos 
Register  you  will  be  able  to  read  a  news 
story  deuillng  what  I  said  tonight:  edlt-orial 
comment  will  be  reeerved  for  the  editorial 
page,  where  It  belongs.  Should  not  the  sanii- 
wall  of  separaUon  exist  between  news  and 
comment  on  the  nation's  networks. 

We  would  never  trust  such  power  over 
public  (pinion  in  the  hands  of  an  elected 
government— It  Is  time  we  questioned  It  In 
the  hands  of  a  small  and  un-elected  ellt<^ 
The  great  networks  have  dc«nlnated  Ameri- 
ca's airwaves  for  decades;  the  people  are 
enutled  to  a  full  accounting  of  their 
stewardship 


NOMINATION  OF  JUDGE  CLEMENT 
P.  HAYNSWORTH.  JR.,  TO  BE  AN 
ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OF  THE  US 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
vote  for  the  conflrmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Clement  F.  Haynsworth. 
Jr..  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S 
Supreme  Court. 

I  do  so  with  some  concern. 

Mr.  President,  the  specific  criticism.s 
of  this  nomination  are  of  two  types.  The 
charges  of  prejudice  relate  to  the  first 
essential  of  justice.  The  allegations  of 
Judicial  improprieties  and  in  fact  the 
violation  of  the  statutes  and  the  code  of 
judicial  ethics  relate  to  honesty  and  the 
first  qualification  jf  one  who  is  to  be  a 
judge. 

I  make  no  attempt  in  this  statement  1 3 
analyze  the  decisions  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth to  prove  that  he  is  free  of  preju- 
dice. No  purpose  is  served  by  abstracting 
cases  or  merely  counting  the  number  of 
decisions  rendered  in  favor  or  against  a 
particular  interest.  There  is  a  presump- 
tion that  he  fairly  applied  fact  to  law. 
which  the  record  of  the  hearings  docs 
not  disprove. 

The  circumstances  of  some  of  Judge 
Haynsworth 's  personal  finances  and  out- 
side business  interests  as  they  relate  to 
his  official  duties  have  been  described 
and  admitted  as  "mistakes,"  "indiscre- 
tions," or  "misjudgments." 

Each,  according  to  his  own  measure- 
ment or  evaluation  of  ethical  standards, 
may  reach  his  own  conviction.  But,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  end  one  must  confront 
the  basic  question.  Is  the  nominee  an 
honest  man?  Although  I  know  him  only 
from  the  cold  pages  of  the  record  of  the 
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hpftrlngs  the  expressions  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  and  the  evaluations  of  those 
who  do  know  him.  I  cannot  Judge  him 
to  be  dishonest.  I  accept  his  acts  as  un- 
intentional indiscretions.  Having  done 
.so.  I  cannot  vote  against  him  on  this 

count.  ,,, 

Perhaps,  Mr.  President,  the  most  dii- 
ficult  consideraUon  for  the  Senator  to 
resolve  Is  the  effect  this  confirmation  will 
have  upon  the  prestige  of  the  Court.  The 
cliarges  and  allegations  tnat  this  nomi- 
nation is  a  political  payoff  or  that  it  is 
the  implementation  of  some  poUtical 
strategy,  the  heat  of  ttiis  debate,  the  ap- 
parent closeness  of  the  vote,  which  is  an 
expression  of  confidence,  may  ultimately 
serve  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  and  the 
utility  of  Judge  Haynsworths  service 
upon  the  Highest  Court  of  the  land. 

Yet  perhaps  few  nominations  or  issues 
in  our  free  and  open  and  troubled  so- 
ciety so  filled  with  protest,  so  consumed 
with 'anger,  will  escape  the  erosive  effect 
of  controversy.  Long  ago,  in  my  first  days 
of  public  service,  it  became  apparent 
that  those  who  are  activists,  those  who 
seek  to  achieve,  those  who  do  things,  are 
to  be  the  focus  of  controversy.  The  need 
is  not  to  escape  controversy  but  to  learn 
to  control  it  with  understanding.  In  a  po- 
litical system,  political  motives  and  phi- 
losophy are  inevitably  at  work. 

Some  are  affronted  by  this  nomination, 
Mr   President,  because  the  judge  is  said 
to  be  a    "conservative. "  But  within  each 
public    institution   I    would    hope    that 
there  would  be  a  balance  of  philosophy 
and  a  divergence  of  views  which  would 
sharpen  debate  and  clearly  define  ideas. 
Mr  President,  I  read  and  studied  this 
record  with  the  hope  that  I  could  support 
the  President.  That  same  hope  existed 
when  I  served  in  the  Senate  during  the 
administrations    of    President    Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson.  Further,  I  sought 
a  decision  which  would  be  represenutive 
of  the  will  of  the  people  of  Kansas.  The 
Instruments  that  are  available  for  deter- 
mining public  opinion— correspondence 
conferences,  editorial  opinion— were  all 
referred  to,  but  in  addition,  my  office 
made  a  special  effort  to  do  many  per- 
sonal interviews  to  find  the  will  of  my 
constituency.  It  was  overwhelmingly  m 
favor  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Haynsworth. 

Mr  President,  for  my  part  a  difficult 
decision  has  been  made.  I  urge  the  con- 
firmation of  Judge  Haynsworth's  nomi- 
nation. 


THE  PHILIPPINES:  AN  EXAMPLE  TO 
NEW  NATIONS 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an 
election  has  just  been  held  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines.  The  Philippines 
has  operated  under  a  single  democratic 
constitution  for  almost  35  years.  It  has 
consistently  held  all  scheduled  elections. 
It  has  had  and  has  the  freest  press  in  the 
world  The  opposition  is  lusty  and  open, 
and  nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  party  in 
ix)wer,  and  its  president,  so  ardently  and 
publicly  criticized. 

Despite  the  Intensity  of  the  election 
campaigns,  the  defeated  party  has  after 
each  election  accepted  the  mandate  of 
the  voters  and  confined  Its  protest  to  the 
cotirts. 


Mr.  President,  the  reelection  of  Presl 
dent  Ferdinand  Marcos  Is  an  event  of 
great  significance  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  For  the  first 
time  the  FUipino  people  have  given  their 
confidence  to  the  same  leadership  in  two 
successive  Presidential  selections.  I 
would  like  on  this  occasion  to  congratu- 
late both  President  Marcos  and  Vice 
President  Lopez  on  their  election. 

I  want.  too.  to  express  again  my  ad- 
mii-ation  for  the  people  cf  the  Philippmes 
for  their  vitality  in  sustaining  their  in- 
stitutions of  free  government.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  Imperfections  in  that 
system:  imperfections  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  institutions  of  all  free  gov- 
ernments including  our  own.  The  fact 
remains  that,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  constitutional  system  of  the  Philip- 
pines has  guaranteed  the  traditional 
democratic  freedoms  of  the  individual 
and  has  assured  the  holding  of  elections 
at  regular  intervals.  It  has  given  conti- 
nuity to  this  oldest  functiomng  democ- 
racy in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  my  judgment,  the  election  this  year 
may  also  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  United  States-Philippine  relations.  In 
my  judgment,  it  will  not  be  an  easy  peri- 
od and  the  most  careful  and  considerate 
attention  to  its  problems  will  be  required 
on  both  sides.  In  my  judgment,  the  next 
4  years  may  well  mark  the  period  in 
which  the  book  is  finally  closed  on  the 
old  dependent  colonial  relationship  which 
began  almost  70  years  ago. 

It  seems  to  me  that  change  should  be 
anticipated  by  all  concerned  because  the 
impetus  for  change  has  been  given  by 
both  the  Guam  declaration  of  President 
Nixon  and  the  emergence  of  a  new  dy- 
namism in  Philippine  nationalism. 
Nevertheless,  there  ought  to  be  every 
expectation  that  the  transition  can  be 
made  successfully.  Successful  change, 
however,  will  require  an  extra  measure 
of  understanding,  restraint,  respect,  and 
tolerance  on  the  part  of  both  nations. 

In  my  public  report  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  my  confiden- 
tial report  to  the  President,  after  my 
return  from  a  visit  to  the  Philippines  last 
August,  I  tried  to  deal  with  these  ques- 
tions, without,  of  course.  In  any  manner 
Intruding  into  the  Philippine  elections 
which  were  matters  of  concern  only  to 
the  Filipino  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  my  public  report  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
IV.  The  New  Doctrine  and  Socthe.^st  Asian 

CODNTRIES 
A.     THE     PHILIPPINES 

■^ince  the  establishment  of  fne  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  in  1946.  the  Interaction 
of  policy  between  that  naUon  and  the 
United  States  has  been  deeply  Influenced  by 
a  "special  relationship."  a  phrase  which  is 
subject  to  two  interpretations.  On  the  one 
hand  it  connotes  the  emotional  Interplay 
between  the  two  countries  which  stretches 
back  over  more  than  half  a  century.  This 
•special  relationship"  began.  In  fact,  with  a 
desree  of  hostility  in  the  conflict  over  the 
annexation  of  the  Philippines  by  the  United 
States  Gradually,  however,  the  relationship 
developed  mutual  trust,  and  it  was  finally 
welded  by  the  shared  dangers,  horrors,  and 


triumphs  of  World  War  11.  and  the  US. 
pledge  of  independence  to  the  Philippines 
Into  a  strong  and  symfMtthetlc  mutual 
attachment. 

"Special  relaUonship"  also  refers  to  a  car- 
ryover of  concessions  In  trade  and  commerce 
and  the  preferential  treatment  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals in  the  Philippines  from  the  prelnde- 
pendence  period.  In  the  same  vein,  the  term 
also  describes  the  vested  military  privileges 
which  are  enjoyed  by  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Philippines.  These 
privileges  were  assumed  during  the  period 
of  US.  rule  of  the  Philippines,  and  they  have 
been  extended,  with  some  modifications, 
under  the  lease  arrangements  by  which  the 
United  States  continues  to  occupy  a  great 
military  base  complex  in  the  Philippines 

It  is' perhaps  not  generally  realized  that  . 
there  are  about  30.000  U.S.  military  person- 
nel in  the  Islands,  and  over  25.000  depend- 
ents. Over  100,000  Filipinos  and  U.S.  civilian 
employees  work  on  our  military  bases  In  the 
Philippines,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense 
being  the  second  largest  employer  in  the 
Philippines,  coming  only  after  the  Philip- 
pine Government  itsell.  The  Clark  Field 
lease,  which  covers  over  132.000  acres,  and 
the  Sublc  Bav  installation  are  among  me 
largest  U.S.  mlUtarv  holdings  anywhere  in 
the  world  Last  vear.  US.  Government 
spending  In  the  Philippines  amounted  to 
about  $270  million,  over  half  of  which  was 
for  outlays  In  connection  with  the  military 
bases. 

With  regard  to  special  economic  rights. 
US  investors  are  the  only  lorelgners  In  the 
Philippines  presently  permitted  to  own  a 
controlling  share  of  companies  engaged  in 
the  exploitation  of  natural  resources  and  in 
the  operation  of  pubhc  uUllties.  In  addition. 
the  Laurel-Langley  agreement  of  1955  which 
amended  the  trade  agreement  cf  1946  pro- 
vides preferential  tariff  treatment  on  trade 
between  the  two  nations  and.  of  special 
benefit  to  Philippine  comm?rce.  guaranteed 
access  within  a  quota  to  U.S.  markets  for 
sugar  and  cordage  as  well  as  duty-free  quotas 
en  certain  other  products. 

The  close  integration  of  the  Philippine 
economy  with  that  of  the  United  States  now 
^hows  Eigns  of  diversification.  Japanese  and 
Europeans,  for  example,  have  come  to  as- 
sume an  increasingly  Important  role  in 
Philippine  trade.  In  fact.  Japan  has  now 
become  the  chief  supplier  of  Philippine  im- 
ports There  are  also  some  Initial  explora- 
tions being  made  with  regard  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  trade  with  Communist  nations, 
although  Philippine  relations  with  these 
countries  are  still  far  more  circumscribed 
than  our  own. 

Last  year,  the  Philippine  gross  national 
product  rose  6  3  percent  and  the  country, 
emploving  the  new  miracle  strains,  became 
self-sufficient  in  rice  for  the  first  time  in 
memorv.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
Philippines  had  a  $300  million  deficit  m 
international  trade  incurred  In  considerable 
measure  because  of  the  import  of  capital 
goods  for  the  developing  economy.  The 
deficit  figure  underscores  the  compensatory 
•..gnificance  of  both  U.S.  base  expenditures 
and  trade  preferences  in  the  present  economy 
of   the   Philippines. 

The  carrvover  of  economic  privileges  has 
come  under  press  attack  in  the  Philippines 
In  connection  with  preliminary  scrutiny  of 
the  Laurel-Langley  agreement  which  is  due 
to  expire  in  1974  President  Nixon's  new 
doctrine  would  seem  to  call  for  a  readiness 
en  the  part  of  this  Nation  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  this  agreement.  There  will  be  dif- 
].  'ulties  in  this  connection,  to  be  sure,  but 
there  ought  not  to  be  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties, "as  I  tried  to  specify  in  my  report 
to  the  President,  the  shock  of  change  can 
be  minimized  If  there  Is  restraint  and  under- 
standing on  both  sides. 

The  administration's  new  doctrine  wouia 
also  seem  to  imply  a  forthcoming  attitude 
with  regard  to  the  nilllt*ry  base  issues.  As 
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nations  whoM  fVitures  are  interwoven  with 
the  peace  of  the  Paclflc,  the  PhUlpplnea  and 
the  United  States  have  a  common  Interest 
In  cooperating  (Jlosely  In  the  field  of  de- 
fense. In  that  s4nse.  the  D.S.  bases  In  the 
Philippines  are  oif  great  significance  to  both 
nations.  In  the  end,  however,  the  value  of 
the  bases  Is  dependent  not  only  on  our  will- 
ingness to  support  them  but  also  on  Philip- 
pine acceptance  of  the  arrangements  which 
govern  their  usage.  In  that  connection.  It  Is 
Important  to  betu-  In  mind  that,  with  the 
Philippines  no  llonger  an  Island  possession 
of  the  United  StAtes,  what  transpires  on  and 
around  the  bas^s  Is  bound  to  be  of  direct 
and  deep  conceen  to  any  Philippine  Govern- 
ment. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  continued  effective- 
ness of  the  bases  requires  an  alertness  to  na- 
tional sensltlvltlee,  a  scrupulous  respect  for 
Philippine  sovereignty,  and  close  collabora- 
tion between  the  two  governments  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  usage  of  the  bases. 
In  that  fashion,  the  scope  and  design  of  our 
military  presence  In  the  Philippines  can  be 
made  to  reflect  not  only  our  military  needs 
but.  equally,  the  wishes  of  the  Philippine 
people. 

When  President  Nixon  arrived  In  Manila, 
he  said:  'I  hope  that  we  can  Uiltlaie  a  new 
era  In  Philippine-American  relations,  not  re- 
turning to  the  old  special  relationships,  be- 
cause the  winds  of  change  have  swept  away 
those  .factors,  but  building  a  new  relation- 
ship. ^JOBw  relationship  which  will  be  txised 
on  mutual  trust,  on  mutual  respect,  on  mu- 
tual confidence,  on  mutual  cooperation." 

As  he  left  Manila,  he  said:  "We  have  a 
special  relationship  with  the  Philippines 
which  will  always  be  In  our  hearts   •    •    *  " 

The  President's  remarks  underscore  the 
dual  significance  of  the  phrase  •special  rela- 
tionship." To  recast  all  that  these  two  words 
have  come  to  Imply  Into  one  mutually  ac- 
ceptable meaning  will  test  the  sagacity  of  the 
policies  and  the  diplomacy  of  both  nations 
In  the  period  of  transition  which  lies  ahead. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  now  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  without 
relinquishing  my  right  to  the  floor. 


THE  ANNOUNCED  RETIREMENT  OP 
SENATOR  SPESSARD  L.  HOLLAND 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  an  item 
in  the  newspaper  this  morning  caused 
me  great  sadness,  for  it  reported  the 
decision  of  Florida's  great  and  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  not  to  seek  re- 
election to  the  Senate  at  the  end  of 
his  present  term.  This  is  a  decision  that 
causes  sadness  and  a  sense  of  great 
loss — a  loss  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  a  loss  for  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  who  love  him  and  have 
the  greatest  repect  and  admiration  for 
him,  and  a  loss  for  the  people  of  Florida 
and  of  the  Nation. 

Senator  Holland  and  Senators  of  his 
type  have  won  for  the  Senate  the  ac- 
colade "the  greatest  deliberative  body  in 
the  world." 

His  great  intellect  and  silver-tongued 
eloquence:  his  integrity  and  statesman- 
ship; his  fairmindedness  and  sincere 
desire  to  serve  the  people  of  his  State 
and  Nation:  his  logic  and  his  leadership 
cause  him  to  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Senators  in  this  body.  His  24 '2  years  in 
the  Senate  have  been  years  of  distin- 
guished service.  I  have  followed  his  ca- 
reer since  his  days  as  Governor  of 
Florida.  I  heard  him  speak  boldly  at  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago  in 
1952    in    opposition    to    pimitlve    pro- 


posals leveled  against  southern  delega- 
tions at  that  convention. 

I  admired  his  leadership  in  the  suc- 
cessful fight  in  the  Senate  earlier  this 
year  to  preserve  the  protection  afforded 
by  rule  22  to  freedom  of  expression  in 
the  Senate. 

I  look  forward  to  enjoying  and  profit- 
ing by  Senator  Holland's  remaining 
months  of  service  in  the  Senate  for  I 
have  leaned  heavily  on  his  leadership 
in  the  past  and  expect  to  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  remaining  length  of  time 
that  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  his 
services  In  the  Senate. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Alabama. 
I  congratulate  our  distinguished  neigh- 
bor on  his  outstanding  and  illustrious 
career  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Though  Senator  Holland  is  leaving 
the  Senate,  he  will  continue  to  be  active 
in  many  worthwhile  endeavors  for  years 
to  come. 

Mrs.  Allen  joins  me  in  wishing  Sen- 
ator Hclland  and  Mrs.  Holland  many 
happy  and  rewarding  years  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  an 
appropriate  time  I  Intend  to  make  some 
remarks  about  the  retirement  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  know  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  will,  also:  they  have  so  in- 
formed me.  I  shall  only  say  at  this  time 
that  I  regret  the  decision  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida, 
who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  State  and  to  the  welfare  and 
the  security  of  the  Nation,  and  who  has 
made  for  himself  a  most  momentous  and 
memorable  record  as  a  U.S.  Senator  dur- 
ing his  service  as  a  Member  of  this  lx)dy. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  simply  want  to  ex- 
press my  grateful  thanks  to  my  distin- 
Ruished  friend  from  Alabama  and  my 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  for  these  gracious 
comments.  I  assure  them  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  get  rid  of  me  quite  yet.  I  expect  to 
be  here  until  the  end  of  my  present  term, 
which  will  not  expire  until  January  of 
1971.  at  which  time  I  shall  have  attained 
approximately  tiie  length  of  service  for 
which  our  distinguished  friend  from 
Alabama  gives  me  credit. 

I  simply  wish  to  say  that  the  gracious, 
kind,  and  generous  treatment  which  I 
have  received  from  these  two  Senators 
today  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  treatment 
Mrs.  Holland  and  I  have  received  from 
Senators  generally  and  their  wives;  and 
after  all,  that  is  what  makes  service  in 
this  body  so  highly  treasured  by  all  of 
us,  on  a  personal  basis. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
these  overgenerous  statements,  and  to 
say  again  that  I  look  forward  to  being 
here  for  the  remainder  of  my  term.  I 
shall  not  have  to  be  away  running  next 
year,  so  I  shall  be  enjoying  tliese  com- 
radely relationships  all  year. 

If  I  have  been  vigorous  in  the  past,  I 
hope  to  continue  to  be  vigorous  through- 
out that  period,  in  doing  the  things 
which  seem  to  be  worth  while,  and  par- 
ticularly those  things  that  are  assigned 
to  me  by  my  majority  leader,  when  I  can 
see  that  they  are  things  in  accord  with 


my  philosophy;  and  he  never  asks  me  to 
do  things  which  are  not  in  accord  with 
my  philosophy,  because  he  has  been  very 
gentle  in  his  treatment  of  me. 

I  thank  both  of  my  distinguished 
friends. 

Mr.  EIASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader  in 
their  tributes  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  ( Mr.  Holland  ) . 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  certainly 
an  outstanding  Senator  and  one  of  tlie 
greatest  Florida  has  ever  had.  At  another 
time  I  shall  have  some  additional  words 
to  say  about  him. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  my  friend 
and  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  greate.'^t 
men  in  the  history  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Only  one  word:  I 
call  to  the  Senator's  attention  the  fact 
that  a  year  and  2  months  is  a  long  way 
off,  and  express  the  hope  that  in  the 
meantime  he  may  change  his  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  first  that  I 
certainly  share  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  with  reference  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 


PRESIDENT  NIXONS  VISIT  TO  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I,  as  a  fresh- 
man Member  of  this  body,  was  certainly 
most  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  today  paid  a  visit  to  this  body 
I  think  what  he  said  was  said  most  prop- 
erly. It  was  a  great  day  for  the  Senate, 
and  I  think  for  all  of  us,  to  have  the  Pres- 
ident visit  this  Chamber. 

I  did  notice,  as  I  am  sure  other  Sena- 
tors noticed,  that  there  were  a  few  in 
the  gallery  who  apparently  had  no  re- 
spect for  the  Office  of  the  Presidency,  who 
refused  to  stand  when  the  President  came 
in  and  refused  to  stand  when  he  left  the 
Chamber. 

I  suppose  that  those  few  who  have  so 
little  respect  for  the  lilghest  office  in  our 
land  and  the  President  of  our  country 
are  here  for  the  activities  this  weekend 
I  would  say  they  represent  a  very  small 
minority  of  our  people.  As  I  looked 
around  the  galleries  and  saw  the  people 
standing  and  applauding,  proud  to  be 
Americans,  I  felt  very  sorry  for  the  three 
I  saw  in  one  row  up  here,  who  sat  there 
and  did  not  rise  to  pay  respect  to  the  111.2 h 
office  which  the  President  holds. 

But  it  has  been  a  great  day  for  us, 
and  despite  the  efforts  of  a  few,  a  small 
minority,  I  would  say  three  out  of  2.000. 
I  think  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
share  the  wish  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, which  I  am  sure  is  also  shared  by 
every  Member  of  this  body,  that  we  can 
have  an  honorable  peace  In  Vietnam,  and 
peace  throughout  the  world. 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  PERILS  OF 
PREVENTI'VE  DETENTION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
29,  1969. 1  had  the  privilege  of  participat- 
ing In  a  conference  on  preventive  deten- 
tion conducted  by  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Center  for  Continuing  Education  at 


the  University  of  Chicago.  In  Chicago. 
Ill  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  some 
remarks  made  by  me  on  that  occasion 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  printed  as  follows: 

THE    CoNSTnOnONAI.    PDin-S    OF    PHEVENTrVr 

Detention 

I.    INTBODCCnON 

Inlll.Uly.  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I 
;im  deeply  concerned  about  the  crime  prob- 
lem in  this  country  and  about  the  safety  of 
our  law-abiding  citizens.  The  Increasing  rate 
of  criminal  activity  in  our  land  Is  appalling. 
I  am  especially  disturbed  by  the  crime  prob- 
Jems  besetting  us  each  day  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  existence  of  theae  prob- 
lems however,  should  not  prompt  Congress 
towards  enacting  unconstitutional  and  un- 
wise and  deceptively  appealing  legislation. 
Rather,  It  should  provide  us  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  those  dlfHcult  legislative  deci- 
sions which  are  essential  if  our  court  and 
corrective  systems  are  to  cope  with  the  de- 
mands of  modern  society. 

Proponents  of  preventive  detention  legis- 
lation Msert  that  It  Is  the  only  realistic  and 
efficient  way  to  attack  the  problem  of  crime 
by  persons  free  on  baU  while  awaiting  trial. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  supporters  of  preven- 
tive detention  are  serious  mistaken  In  that 
assertion.   Although  It  Is  difficult  to  obtain 
complete  statistics,  the  available  figures  In- 
dicate  that   offenses   committed    by   persons 
released  on  ball  are  approximately  6  7c  of  the 
total  crime  figure.  In  addition,  well  over  half 
the  crimes  on  baU  are  not  committed  until 
more  than  60  days  after  release.  While  any 
crime  by  bailees  Is  serious,  we  should  recog- 
nize that  only  a  slight  portion  of  our  over- 
iUl  crime  problem  can  be  attributed  to  those 
on  ball    That  portion  could  be  substantially 
reduced  by  providing  for  speedy  trial  and  by 
other    measures    which    would    not    Involve 
such   drastic   infringement  of   civil   liberties 
as  does  proposed  preventive  detention  legis- 
lation. 

Advocates    of    preventive    detention    gen- 
erally attribute  the  need  for  prevenOve  de- 
tention   legislation   to   problems   caused    by 
the   Ball   Reform   Act   of    1986.   Again,  I  am 
constrained   to  say   that  they   are   In   error. 
As  most  of  you  well  know,  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  revised  Federal  ball  law  for  the  first  time 
since    1789.    Its   purpose  was   to   Implement 
the  two  fundamental  principles  which  have 
always  been  at  the  foundation  of  American 
ball  law— first,  that  a  criminal  suspect  shall 
be   released   pending   trial   unless   there   are 
good  reasons  to  believe   he  will  flee  rather 
than   appear   for   trial;    and   second,   that  a 
person's  financial  Inability  to  post  monetary 
bond  shall  not  preclude  his  right  to  pretrial 
release      These     principles     constitute     the 
American  Ideal  of  baU— one  which  we  have 
always  sought  but  had  never  achieved  until 
1966     We    should    not    recklessly    repudiate 
these  principles  by  enacting  a  preventive  de- 
tenUon  law  which  raises  grave  constitutional 
questions  when  considered  In  light   of  the 
individual  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Eighth, 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

n.   CONSTrrUTIONAL  QUESTIONS 

A  EtglUh.  amendment— right  to  reasonable 
bail 
The  historical  purpose  of  ball  is  to  insure 
the  appearance  at  trial  of  a  criminal  suspect 
and  not  to  detain  him  In  the  hope  that  such 
detention  will  Impede  the  possibility  of  his 
further  criminal  activity.  The  Eighth 
Amendment  prohibits  excessive  ball.  Clearly, 
If  ball  is  set  at  a  level  higher  than  necessary 
to  insure  appearance.  It  la  excessive  and  Is 
serving  a  function  not  consonant  with  Its 
historical  purpose.  The  result  of  excessive 
ball  is  pretrial  detenUon  violative  of  the 
Eighth  Amendment.   In  my  Judgment,   the 


Eighth  Amendment  ImpllclUy  guarantees  a 
right  to  ball  In  all  non-capital  cases. 

The  hUtory  of  the  Eighth  Amendment 
makes  this  evident.  The  right  to  ball  was 
expliclUy  provided  by  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  and  by  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789  both  of  which  are  contemporary  to  the 
Eighth  Amendment.  Furthermore,  the  major 
pre-Constitutlonal  documenu  of  the  period, 
including  the  constitutions  of  Virginia.  Mas- 
sachusetts. North  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania 
all  provided  for  a  ncn-dlscretionary  right  to 
ball  It  Is  evident  that  the  founders  of  our 
country  adopted  the  Eighth  Amendments 
prohibition  against  excessive  ball  as  a  means 
of  securing  a  pre-existing  right  which  was 
Eenerally  accepted  at  the  time  and  which  had 
been  expressly  decreed  by  the  same  Congress 
only  months  previously.  An  especially  signifi- 
cant manifestation  of  thct  Intent  Is  the  pres- 
ence of  an  absolute  right  to  ball  in  non- 
capital cases  in  the  great  majority  of  our 
6t.ite  constitutions. 

I  have  recently  received  a  memorandum  on 
constitutionality  which  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment prepared  in  defense  of  S.  2600.  the  Ad- 
ministration's preventive  detention  proposal 
In   the  memo,   the  Department  argues  that 
the   Eighth   Amendment  guarantees   a  right 
to  reasonable  ball  only  in  those  cases  where 
Congress  authorizes  ball.  According  to  this 
argument.   Congress   could   define   away   the 
rieht  to  ball  and  leave  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment meaningless.   The  Constitution's  pur- 
pose is  to  limit  governmental  infringement 
of  the  people's  declared  rights  whether  by  the 
courts,  the  legislature,  or  the  executive   Un- 
der   the    Department's    theory,    the    Eighth 
Amendment  guarantees  could  be  abolished  by 
legislative  action— an  untenable  result  which 
does    violence    to    the    very    purpose   of    the 
document.  ^^ 

While  arguments  may  be  mounted  on  both 
sides  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  Issue,  It  Is 
generally  agreed  that  existing  case  law  Is  not 
dispositive.  The  two  cases.  Carlson  v^  Laj^don 
342  US  524  (19521.  and  Stack  v.  Boyle.  342 
U  S  1  ( 1951 ) ,  do  not  deal  with  the  Issue  di- 
rectly The  former  case  concerned  the  rlghtof 
an  alien  to  ball  pending  deportation  "The 
Court  found  no  such  right  under  the  Eighth 
Amendment.  Then  in  dicta.  It  dlscvissed  the 
Eighth  Amendment  In  terms  of  English  legal 
history  This  was  a  basic  error  since  the 
Eighth  Amendment  was  designed  to  repudiate 
the  abusive  exercise  of  Judicial  discretion 
which  had  grown  up  under  English  ball  prac- 
tlce 

The  second  case.  Stock  v.  Boyle,  dealt 
mainly  with  the  question  of  how  the  'ex- 
cessive" nature  of  ball  Is  to  be  deterpalned 
under  statute  and  the  Eighth  Amendment. 
While  the  Court  opinion  contains  some  help- 
ful language  on  the  constitutional  right  to 
ball  the  concurring  opinion  of  Justices  Jack- 
son and  Frankfurter,  taken  with  the  dissent 
of  Justice  Black  and  the  dissent  of  Justices 
Frankfurter  and  Burton  in  the  Carlson  case, 
all  support  my  view  of  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment. 

Although    I    am    personally   satisfied    that 
preventive  detention  prostitutes  the  purpose 
of  bail  and  runs  afoul  of  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment   the  constitutional  implications  would 
remain    unclear   until    a    case   raising   them 
reached  the  Supreme  Court.  At  best,  preven- 
tive detention  Is  a  constitutionally  quesUon- 
able    device    whose    survival    depends    on    a 
frontal  assault  on  the  Eighth  Amendment  as 
It  has  been  understood  from  its  enactment. 
B.  Fifth  amendment 
1    Due   Process    (and   the   Effect  on   Indi- 
viduals of  Violation  of  Due  Process.) 
The  Constitutional  difficulty  of  preventive 
detention  proposals  does  not  end,  however, 
even  If  the  Eighth  Amendment  Is  overcome. 
In  my  opinion  these   proposals  are  fraught 
with  even  greater  difficulty  when  viewed  In 
light  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  guarantee  ol 
due  process. 


For  example,  under  S  2600  a  Judicial  officer 
must  find,  prior  to  ordering  prevenUve  de- 
tention, that  there  Is  a  "substantial  prob- 
ability" that  the  individual  committed  the 
offense  charged.  This  provision  allows  the 
government  to  deprive  a  suspect  of  hU  lib- 
erty on  the  basis  ol  a  vague  and  uncer- 
tain standard  of  proof.  I  do  not  believe 
the  standard  of  -EUbEtantial  probability  of 
guilt"  comports  with  due  process. 

Fundamental  to  due  process  of  law  Is  the 
tenet  that  a  man  is  presumed  Innocent  un- 
til proven  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
Preventive  detention  proponents  argue  that 
the   presumption   of   innocence  is  merely  a 
technical  rule  of  evidence  assigning  the  bur- 
den  of   proof  to  the  government  at   the   ac- 
tual   trial.   To   the   contrary.   I    believe   tiiat 
the  presumption  Inheres  in  due  process.  Un- 
der  cur   system  of   JusOce   the   government 
cannot  deprive  a  man  of   his  liberty  on  the 
basis   of    a   mere    accusation   or   assumption 
that  he  has  committed  a  crime  or  Is  likely 
to  do  so.  In  practical  effect,  preventive  de- 
tention   legislation    convicts    Individuals    of 
•probable"    guilt    and    "dangerousness      ;ind 
sentences    them    to    60    days    imprisonment 
without  trial  and  conviction  of  a  crime.  Such 
flagrant  violation  of  due  process  smacks  ol 
a  police  state  rather  than  a  democracy  un- 
der law    It  Is  reminiscent  of  similar  devices 
in  other  countries  which  have  proved  all  too 
useful    as    tools    of    political    repression. 

The  Administration's  bill.  S.  2600.  and 
most  other  detention  proposals  attempt  to 
avoid  the  due  process  argument  by  provid- 
ing for  a  preventive  detention  hearing.  That 
hearing  Is  ostensibly  designed  to  protect  the 
accused,  but  In  reality  It  does  him  Irrepara- 
ble harm  without  satisfying  due  process. 

Under  S  2600  the  preventive  detention 
hearing  Is  adversary  In  nature,  yet  the  rules 
of  evidence  do  not  apply  Thus,  hearsay  and 
other  incompetent  evidence  would  be  ad- 
missible and  the  hearing  would  not  be  a  trulv 
evldenUary  one.  Notwithstanding  that  fact, 
the  accuVed's  tesUmony  at  the  detention 
hearing  could  be  used  pursuant  to  provisions 
of  the  bill  for  his  impeachment  in  any  sub- 
sequent proceeding.  I  doubt  both  the  wis- 
dom  and   constitutionality   of   provisions   o, 

'^NotXhstandlng  the  supposed  Hafeguard 
of  a. required  preventive  detention  hearini^ 
It  should  be  noted  that  a  suspect  coud  be 
detained  under  the  Administrations  bin  for 
at  least  eight  days  ulthout  ^^hearlng  of  .ai> 
sort  For  good  cause  shown,  the  U.S^  Attorney 
mav  secure  a  continuance  of  three  days  while 
Se  sus^ts  attorney  may  obtain  one  for 
five  additional  days  or  more  In  event  of  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  Here  again  ^e  .re 
confronted  vrtth  the  question  of  whether  due 
proce^ls  accorded  an  individual  as  required 
bv  the  Fifth  Amendment.  ^    ,»,„ 

^Furthermore,  we  must  not  overjook  the 
fact  that  preventive  detention  rest  on  an  un- 
tested th^ry  of  predictability.  A  Judicial  offi- 
cer rnust  be^ble  to  pick  out  with  precision 
the  suspect  who  will  commit  new  crime  while 
on  ball  Yet  there  are  no  standards  for  deter- 
^nlng  dangerousness  and  no  statistical 
^Idelfnes  on  which  to  base  the  predlc Uon 
which  must  be  made  under  the  P^'P'^^ '^^, 
Nor  will  any  statistics  become  available  i. 
preventive  detention  Is  the  law  because  sus- 
^cts  who  are  detained  will  not  then  be  able 
W  demonstrate  that  they  would  not  recidi- 
vate A  legislative  judgment  of  predictablUtv 
which  doL  not  rest  on  an  adequate  factual 
foundation  may  not  be  constitutionally  v^.d 
where  the  consequences  to  personal  freedom 
and  a  fair  trial  are  so  serious. 

ThrouKhout  any  consideration  of  the  the- 
ory of  predictability,  on  which  P^^venUve 
detention  Is  based,  we  should  remember  that 
only  a  small  percentage  and  number  of  sus- 
pects actually  commit  crime  while  on  ball^ 
When  that  fact  Is  coupled  with  ^he  fa«t  that 
judges  have  nothmg  to  guide  them  other 
ihan  some  enigmatic  power  of  prophecy,  a 
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preventive  detention  law  will  most  assuredly 
result  In  the  imprtsonment  without  trial  of 
many  persona  who  are  not  dangerous  and 
who  are  Innocent  of  the  charges  If  a  preven- 
tive detention  law  Is  Judged  by  Its  suscep- 
tibility  to  abuse,   plainly  It   Is   an   evil   law. 

As  with  any  proposed  legislation  affecting 
the  freedom  and  livelihood  of  the  Individual, 
we  should  examine  the  Impact  of  that  law 
upon  the  Individual  with  the  utmost  care. 
It  Is  obvious  that  30  or  60  days  preventive 
detention  will  cost  the  detained  Individual 
his  Job  Loss  of  employment  plus  physical 
absence  from  his  home  will  unquestionably 
have  a  detrimental  effect  UF>on  his  family. 
The  taxpayers  will  probably  be  required  to 
contribute  to  the  Hnanclal  support  of  his 
family  and  will  certainly  pay  the  costs  of 
his  detention  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
testimony  during  ball  reform  hearings  a  few 
years  ago  estimated  that  the  public  cost  of 
pretrial  detention  before  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
was  92  million. 

Probably  the  most  serious  blows  to  be 
dealt  the  Individual  will  stem  from  his  sub- 
jection to  the  physical  and  pwychologlcal 
deprivations  and  degradations  of  prison  life. 
S.  2600  does  provide  that  an  Individual  pre- 
ventively detained  under  the  bill  will  be  con- 
fined separately.  If  "practicable  "  That  pro- 
vision, however,  constitutes  another  example 
of  the  meaningless  "rights"  that  S  2600  and 
other  bills  offer  those  subjected  to  preventive 
detentlbri. 

'ApprbUftnately  40''r  of  all  Federal  criminal 
cases  In  the  country  are  tried  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Criminal  suspects  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
preventive  detention  law  Con.sequenlly.  we 
ought  to  ask  where  Individuals  selected  by 
prophetic  Judges  for  preventive  detention  In 
the  District  will  be  Incarcerated  pending 
trial. 

The  D  C  Corrections  Department  already 
wrestles  each  day  with  the  problems  of  as- 
sault, narcotics,  and  homosexual  rape,  as  well 
as  general  turmoil  and  unrest,  all  of  which 
result  primarily  from  overcrowding  and  in- 
adequate supervision  The  Jails  of  that  city 
are  already  a  national  disgrace  Yet  the  ad- 
vocates of  preventive  detention  would  in- 
ject untold  additional  Individuals,  many  of 
them  Innocent.  Into  our  problem-ridden, 
overcrowded,  prison  system  The  probability 
that  separate  confinement  f;u:ilitles  will  be 
available  for  detainees  under  S  2600  or  other 
proposals  is  dimply  nonexistent 

A  period  of  thirty  or  sixty  days  or  more 
of  preventive  detention  In  sucli  a  system  is 
not  likely  to  Improve  an  Indlvidual'.s  repu- 
tation It  will  make  securing  employment 
difficult  It  will,  in  all  probability.  Increase 
rather  than  reduce  any  existing  criminal 
tendencies  And  it  will  sharply  detract  from 
the  defendant's  ability  to  secure  probation- 
ary or  suspended  sentence  in  the  event  of 
conviction  Furthermore,  we  must  realistical- 
ly ask  ourselves  whether  or  not  a  defendant 
convicted  of  "probable  guilt  '  and  imprison- 
ment for  thirty  or  sixty  days  can  receive  a 
fair  and  unprejudiced  trial  thereafter 

2  Privilege  Against  Self-incrimination 
Under  our  system  of  criminal  Justice,  tlie 
prosecution  must  come  forward  with  evi- 
dence of  guilt  at  trial.  The  defendant  may 
reserve  his  case  pending  establishment  by 
the  prosecution  of  a  prima  facie  case  This 
procedure  also  protects  the  defendant's  privi- 
lege against  self-incriniination  and  does  not 
put  him  to  his  election  on  whether  or  not 
to  testify  at  least  until  after  the  prosecu- 
tion h.vs  gone  forward  with  evidence  of  a 
prim.i  facie  ca.se. 

The  procedure  for  a  preventive  detention 
hearing  would  constitute  a  radical  departure 
from  our  traditional  procedure  In  criminal 
cases  and  would  place  a  defendant  in  an 
untenable  position.  If  he  wlslies  to  avoid 
preventive  detention,  he  must  present  his 
defense,  including  perhaps  his  own  testi- 
mony,  at   this  very  early  stage  of   the   pro- 


ceedings. The  procedure  prescribed  by  pre- 
ventive detention  proposals  thereby  strikes 
a  serious  blow  at  two  fundamental  privi- 
leges traditionally  reserved  to  a  defendant 
at  the  time  of  his  trial. 

3.  Double  Jeopardy 
Preventive  detention  hearing  procedures 
also  may  raise  a  double  Jeopardy  issue  under 
the  Fifth  Amendment.  If,  at  the  preventive 
detention  hearing,  the  Judicial  officer  finds 
no  "substantial  probability"  that  a  suspect 
committed  the  crime,  may  that  suspect  suc- 
ce.ssfuliy  plead  res  judicata  and  double  Jeop- 
ardy at  the  subsequent  irlaP  It  would  seem 
that  having  failed  to  meet  the  standard  of 
"substantial  probability.  "  the  government 
should  not  thereafter  be  allowed  to  try  to 
prove  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

4.  Grand  Jury  Indictment 

It  is  difficult  to  exhaust  the  list  of  con- 
stitutional questions  raised  by  preventive 
detention  legislation.  Plainly,  findings  of 
"dangerousness  to  the  community"  and 
"likelihood  to  con\mlt  serious  crime"  under 
S  2600  are  not  petty  matters.  Nor  Is  a  pre- 
liminary sentence  of  60  days  imprisonment. 
Does  the  Fifth  Amendment  provision  re- 
garding grand  Jury  Indictment  apply  to  a 
preventive  detention   proceeding? 

C.  Sixth  amendment 

1.  Effective  Assistance  of  Counsel 

In  considering  the  constitutional  prob- 
lems posed  by  preventive  detention,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  Sixth  Amendment  right  of 
an  accused  to  have  the  effective  assistance 
of  counsel  for  his  defense  Pretrial  detention 
clearly  militates  against  access  to  counsel 
and  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  pre- 
paring a  defense  While  the  Administration's 
bill  provides  for  a  suspect's  temporary  re- 
lease for  good  cause",  that  privilege  Is  di- 
luted. If  not  totally  devoid  of  meaning,  be- 
cause the  release  is  in  the  custody  of  a  U.S. 
Marshal  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  custodial 
official.  The  presence  of  a  US  Marshal  la 
hardly  conducive  to  contacting  prospective 
defense  witnesses.  Thus,  preventive  deten- 
tion, even  with  a  temporary  release  provision, 
substantially  Infringes  upon  a  defendant's 
ability  to  assist  in  his  defense  and  severely 
Impairs  his  right  to  the  effective  assistance 
of  counsel. 

2.  Trial   by  Jury 

Inasmuch  as  findings  of  "dangerousness 
to  the  community  "  and  "likelihood  to  com- 
mit serious  crime  "  and  a  60-day  prison  sen- 
tence without  trial  under  S.  2600  are  mat- 
ters of  such  great  substance.  Is  the  guaran- 
tee of  trial  by  Jury  secured  by  the  Sixth 
Amendment  applicable?  Under  current  deti- 
nltlons.  a  distinction  is  made  between  pen- 
alties of  6  months  imprisonment  or  more. 
Tins  distinction  is  based  less  on  logic  than 
on  practicality,  since  the  Judicial  system 
would  break  down  if  all  petty  offenses  were 
triable  by  Jury  In  my  Judgment  the  dis- 
tinction is  Invalid.  Certainly  where  the  of- 
fense is  "dangerousness  "  and  a  supposed 
predellctlon  to  commit  violent  felonies,  the 
amount  of  Incarceration — 60  days — is  less 
Important  than  the  finding  of  serious  crim- 
inality. Judged  on  this  basis,  a  good  argu- 
ment can  be  made  that  the  right  to  Jury 
trial  applies  That  argument  is  strengthened 
by  the  facts  (1)  that  detention  is  Indefinite 
so  long  as  the  defendant  seeks  continuances, 
and  (21  that  thp  hearing  will  so  prejudice 
the  defendants  later  trial  that  it  may  be, 
for  practical  purposes,  the  actual  deter- 
mination of  guilt  or  innocence. 

3.  Speedy  trial 
I  believe  we  ought  also  to  examine  pre- 
ventive detention  in  light  of  the  Sixth 
Amendment's  right  to  a  speedy  trial.  In  so 
doing  we  must  consider  the  administrative 
effect  of  proposed  preventive  detention 
measures.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  great 
difficult V    with    this    matter.    The    need    for 


preventive  detention  legislation  concededly 
rests  on  the  Inability  to  provide  speedy  trials 
for  criminal  suspects.  It  Is  an  attempt  to 
compensate  for  a  progressive  breakdown  m 
our  law  enforcement  structure  and  espe- 
cially our  over-burdened  courts.  Yet.  the 
proposed  solution  would  Impose  heavy  ad- 
ditional administrative  burdens  on  the  al- 
ready   heavily    backlogged    courts. 

The  full  adversary  hearing,  concededly 
required  in  any  attempt  to  meet  due  proc- 
ess objections,  and  the  need  to  make  In- 
formed decisions  on  predictability  would,  in 
many  Instances,  take  as  much  time  as  would 
actual  trial  of  the  principal  case.  The  Ju- 
dicial and  prosecutlonal  manpower  required 
by  this  legislation  has  not  been  estimated, 
but  It  is  no  doubt  great.  Court  congestion 
would  get  worse.  Delays  In  criminal  trials, 
now  running  10-12  months  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  would  Increase. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Administration's 
bill,  those  detained  must  be  released  after 
60  days.  Other  proposals  prescribe  30  days' 
detention.  Measured  by  present  delays, 
which  will  be  worse  because  of  these  pro- 
posals, the  suspect  will  be  In  the  streets  8- 
10  months  awaiting  trial  after  his  30  or  60 
days'  detention  period  Is  over.  Thus  we  have 
the  curious  situation  where  our  failure  to 
give  defendants  and  the  public  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  speedy  trial  has  spawned 
legislation  which  will  further  burden  the 
Judges,  and  make  speedy  trials  even  less 
likely  than  at  present.  Yet  the  professed 
goal  of  protecting  the  public  will  still  re- 
main unrealized. 

II,  CONCLUSION 

On  the  basis  of  our  Senate  hearings  earlier 
this  year  in  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee and  my  study  on  proposed  pre- 
ventive detention  legislation.  I  stand  firmly 
convinced  that  such  legislation  Is  uncon- 
stitutional on  its  face  and  would  Initiate  a 
disastrous  policy  in  criminal  Justice.  Fur- 
thermore, no  compelling  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  prove  the  need  for  such  drastic 
legislation.  Preventive  detention  will  not 
solve  the  problem  at  hand.  And  I  fear  that 
enactment  of  the  pending  legislation  would 
merely  relax  the  mounting  public  pressure 
for  a  real  and  lasting  solution  to  our  crime 
problem. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  real  answer  to  the 
Immediate  problem  of  crime  committed  by 
persons  on  ball,  and.  indeed,  the  solution 
to  the  general  problem  of  crime,  lies  not  in 
the  preventive  detention  of  individuals  pre- 
sumed innocent  but  in  the  speedy  trial  ol 
the  accused  and  the  swift  and  sure  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty.  To  attain  that  objective 
we  must  bring  major  Improvements,  long 
overdue,  into  our  system  of  criminal  justice 
■We  must  have  more  Judges  with  adequate 
staffs  and  facilities,  more  prosecutors  wltli 
sufficient  supporting  personnel,  a  more  ef- 
ficient system  of  defense  for  suspects  finan- 
cially unable  to  obtain  counsel,  and  a  more 
enlightened  approach  to  penal  reform 

As  vou  know,  the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate 
are  both  considering  a  variety  of  legislative 
proposals  designed  to  achieve  those  ends 
We  must  proceed  with  dispatch  to  enact 
carefully  thought-through  legislation  in 
each  of  these  areas  affecting  our  criminal 
Justice  system.  W'hile  workma;  toward  such 
long-range  reform,  we  can.  I  am  convinced, 
meet  our  Immediate  problem  by  greater  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  our  Judges  and  prosecu- 
tors to  bring  about  speedy  trials,  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  cases  Involving  defendants  be- 
lieved dangerous,  and  by  wider  use  of  the 
procedures  rstabllshed  in  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966  and  the  DC.  Bail  Agency  Act 
to  supervise  and  control  the  conduct  of 
defendants  on  ball. 

Given  the  choice  between  a  course  of  ac- 
tion fraught  with  constitutional  perils  and 
one  clearly  constitutional,  let  us  choose  the 
latter.  Le"  us  reject  this  facile  and  desperate 
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detention  device  which  repudiates  our  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  liberty  and  pursue  Instead 
the  goal  of  speedy  trial  of  criminal  suspecw. 
That  objective  does  not  depend  upon  con- 
stitutional affront  but  Instead  plainly  pre- 
serves and  enhances  the  rights  of  us  all 
under  the  Constitution. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  10 
A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o-clock  tomorrow 

morning.  „    ,„•.,       , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into    executive    session    to    consider    the 
nomination  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


SUPREME   COURT   OF   THE   UNITED 
STATES 


Tlie  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  be  an  As.sociate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  letter  which  is  self-explana- 
tory. The  letter  is  addressed  to  James 
O.  Eastland,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 
It  reads: 

International     Brotherhood     of 
Teamsters.   CuAUFFErRS.   Ware- 
housemen &  Helpers  of  Amer- 
ica. 
Detroit.  Mich..   November  13.  1969. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland. 

Chairman.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Eastland:  Due  to  numerous 
reports  In  the  news  media  stating  that  labor 
unions  and  In  some  Instances  stating  ex- 
plicitly that  the  Teamsters  Union  is  op- 
posed to  the  confirmation  of  President 
Nixon's  nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and, 
aLso  due  to  manv  inquiries  from  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  Inquiring  of  our 
official  position  concerning  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. please  be  advised  that  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  does  not 
oppose  the  confirmation  nor  do  we  take  a 
position  for  the  confirmation  of  Judge 
Haynsworth. 

\Vith  kind  personal  regards,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carlos  Moore. 
Political    and    Legislative    Director. 

Mr  President,  I  rise  to  address  myself 
to  the  nomination  of  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth Jr.,  to  be  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

First  let  me  say  as  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  that  no  nomina- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  Senate  has  ever 


received  such  close  and  careful  scrutiny. 
No  nomihee  in  the  history  of  the  Senate 
has  been  subjected  to  such  extensive  in- 
terrogation and  exhaustive  investigaUon. 
And  I  might  add.  no  nominee  in  the 
history  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
been  so  open  and  candid  in  his  testimony 
and  so  cooperative  in  his  conduct. 

Mr  President,  this  nomination  was  an- 
nounced from  the  Western  White  House 
on  August  18  and  received  by  the  Senate 
on  August  21.  After  timely  notice  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  in  the  press, 
the  committee  commenced  hearings  on 
this  nomination  on  September   16  ana 
continued  with  8  days  of  testimony,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  committee  heard  Si 
witnesses,  including  Judge  Haynsworth^ 
Every  citizen  who  requested  to  be  heard 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  those  unable  to 
testify  were  allowed  to  file  statements  for 
the  record.  Each  witness,  including  pri- 
vate   citizens    representing    no    one    but 
themselves,   were   allowed   all   the   time 
they  asked  to  testify  and  were  accorded 
every   consideration   possible  under  the 
circumstances.  At  the  end  of  the  hearings 
each  witness  who  had  failed  to  appear 
when  called  was  again  summoned  and 
given    another    opportunity    to    testify. 
Those  failing  to  appear  were  allowed  to 
file  and  have  their  statements  included 
in  the  printed  record.  ^  .k  .  i^ 

I  want  to  state  for  the  record  that  m 
my  13  years  as  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee—and, to  the  'jest  of  my  knowledge,  in 
the  history  of  the  Senate— no  nominee 
for  .ludicial  office  has  made  the  sweeping 
disclosures  about  his  personal  financial 
condition  and  transactions  as  has  Judge 
Haynsworth.  He  was  completely  forth- 
right and  candid  with  this  conunittee.  He 
responded  to  all  reasonable  requests 
made  of  him. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  these  hear- 
ings Judge  Haynsworth  made  unprece- 
dented disclosures  to  the  committee,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  income  tax 
returns  for  himself  and  his  wife  from 
1957  to  date,  and  a  complete  financial 

statement.  ,     ^     ., 

Judge  Haynsworth  voluntarily  re- 
quested that  the  entire  Justice  Depart- 
ment file  on  the  Vend-A-Matic  charges 
be  made  available  to  the  committee  and 

the  public.  ,.    .  .    .i,„ 

Judge  Haynsworth  also  supplied  to  the 
committee  a  list  of  all  of  Vend-A-Matic's 
major  customers  as  of  December  196J, 
and  all  other  information  in  his  posses- 
sion  or  knowledge,  pertaining  to  his  in- 
vestment in  Carolina  Venci.-A-Matic  Co. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  Automatic  Re- 
tailers of  America.  Inc.,  has  given  this 
committee  unprecedented  cooperation  in 
furnishing  information  concerning  this 
nomination.   From   the   very   beginmng, 
ARA  has  made  it  clear  that  they  woiald 
comply  with  any  reasonable  and  official 
request  by  this  committee.  For  instance, 
prior  to  these  hearings  and  immediately 
upon    request    by    the   committee,   ARA 
flew  the  minute  books  of  Vend-A-Matic 
to  Washington  at  their  own  expense.  In 
addition  they  have  flown  up  to  Washing- 
ton all  of  the  records  pertaining  to  the 
sales  and  customers  of  Vend-A-Matlc.  as 
well  as  copies  of  all  tax  returns  and  au- 
dited statements  of  Vend-A-Matic  that 
they  were  able  to  locate. 


Upon  request  Judge  Haynsworth  com- 
piled a  chronological  listing  of  all  his 
stock  transactions  during  his  tenure  on 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and,  in  addi- 
tion furnished  all  of  the  brokerage  slips 
evidencing  each  purchase  and  sale.  Judge 
Havnsworth  also  furnished  a  chronologi- 
cal'listing  of  all  of  his  stock  transactions 
and  copies  of  each  deed. 

On  Thursday,  October  2.  1969,  I  re- 
leased to  representatives  of  Senator  Bayh 
the  following  documents  pertaining  to 
ihc  nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth: 

First.  Records  pertaining  to  the  sales 
and  customers  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic 
Co  from  the  date  of  its  incorporation  to 
the  date  of  its  merger  with  ARA,  Inc. 
I'rom  these  records  a  list  of  customers 
and  income  from  each  customer  of  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matic  during  its  entire 
existence  can  be  computed. 

Second.  Copies  of  all  tax  returns  of 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Co.  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries. The  1962  and  1963  tax  returns 
liave  been  obtained  from  the  company's 
auditor. 

Third.  Copies  of  the^udited  statements 
for  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Co.  and  its 
subsidiaries  for  the  years  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1961,  1962,  and  1963.  These  were 
the  only  annual  reports  ever  prepared  for 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Co. 

Fourth.  All  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Mat- 
ic's  auditor's  records,  including  tax  re- 
turns pertaining  to  the  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matic  profit-sharing  and  retirement 
plan. 

Fifth.  Copies  of  all  deeds  involving  all 
real  estate  transactions  concerning 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Co.  and  the 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Co.  profit-shar- 
ing and  retirement  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  unequivo- 
cally  and  I  repeat,  that  no  nominee  in 
the  long  history  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  ever  voluntarily  made^ch 
full  disclosure.  In  fact,  no  other  nomi- 
nee has  ever  been  requested  or  required 
to   do   so.   I  can   imagine   the  editorial 
abuse  that  would  have  been  heaped  upon 
this  committee  had  we  even  suggested 
that  any  previous  nominee  file  for  our 
inspection  copies  of  his  joint  income  tax 
returns.  But  Judge  Haynsworth  has  done 
this   and   much   more.   His   adversaries 
have  taken  full  advantage  of  it.  They 
have  pored  through  this  mass  of  infor- 
mation with  a  fine-tooth  comb  and  ad- 
mit they  have  found  nothing  that  would 
indicate    that    Judge    Haynsworth    has 
done  anvthing  improper,  or  in  expecta- 
tion or  hope  of  personal  gain.  They  have 
sent  investigators  into  his  State  in  search 
of  something,  anything,  to  use  against 
him    Thev   have   pored   over   some   300 
cases  in  which  he  was  involved,  one  by 
one  in  hope  of  finding  something  to  dis- 
credit him.  But  they   admit  they  ha\e 
found  nothing. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  this  infor- 
mation to  the  committee.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth voluntarily  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  not  only  answered  all 
questions  put  to  him  but  also  offered  to 
return  for  further  testimony  upon  the 
request  of  any  Senator. 

What  kind  of  man  is  Clement  Hayns- 
worth? What  does  his  conduct  before  the 
committee  and  the  testimony  of  impar- 
tial witnesses  reveal? 
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In  hi*  (ippearance  before  the  commit- 
tee. Judge  Haynaworth  showed  hlmaelf 
to  be  truthful,  frank,  and  candid.  He 
testified  with  the  confidence  of  a  man 
with  nothing  to  hide  and  nothing  in 
his  public  record  or  private  life  to  be 
ashamed  of.  His  testimony  was  well  rea- 
soned and  plain  spoken,  as  are  his  opin- 
ions on  the  bench.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
be  clever  or  humorous  or  impassioned, 
but.  coiisistent  with  his  character,  was 
honest  and  forthright.  He  answered  each 
question  put  to  him  directly  and  was 
neither  vague  nor  evasive.  He  demon- 
strated the  same  judicial  temperament 
before  this  committee  that  he  has  shown 
throughout  his  tenure  as  a  member  of 
the  court.  With  dignity,  restraint,  and 
courage,  he  underwent  an  exhaustive 
interrogation  without  complaint.  He 
withstood  a  trial-by-ordeal  within  the 
committee  and  a  trial-by-rumor  without 
the  committee  with  no  trace  of  bitter- 
ness, or  anger,  or  outrage  which  others 
felt  for  him. 

The  testimony  of  leading  Senators, 
noted  lawyers,  and  recognized  le^al 
scholars  showed  him  to  be  a  lawyer's 
lawyer  and  a  judge's  judge,  a  man  of 
the  law- from  a  distinguished  family  of 
l*wye»ek -Witness  after  witness  described 
him  as  a  preeminent  jurist,  a  legal 
scholar,  and  at  all  times,  a  perfect 
gentleman. 

A  study  of  his  case  reveals  a  fair 
minded,  well  reasoned,  plain  spoken  ap- 
proach to  the  law.  Judge  Haynsworth's 
opinions  show  that  he  writes  as  he 
speaks,  with  clarity  and  perception,  In  a 
style  unpretentious  and  unambiguous. 
They  reveal  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  reqiUred  of  a  great  Justice.  His 
decisions  show,  as  does  his  testimony, 
that  he  is  a  man  devoid  of  flamboyant 
style  and  artificial,  meaningless  rhetoric, 
a  man  neither  impatient,  impulsive,  nor 
impassioned;  a  man  more  concerned 
with  substance  than  form,  more  con- 
cerned with  seeing  justice  done  than 
coining  a  clever  cliche  or  turning  a 
phrase. 

Judge  Haynsworth's  record  on  the 
t)ench  shows  liim  to  be  a  man  wlio  has 
concern  without  emotion,  compassion 
witiiout  tears,  who  can  render  justice 
without  passion,  who  can  write  clearly 
witli  confidence  and  authority,  without 
re-sort  to  oratory  or  demagoguery. 

While  it  is  true  that  these  are  my  con- 
clusions, I  believe  they  will  be  inescapa- 
ble to  anyone  who  will  make  the  effort  to 
read  the  record.  They  are  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  impartial  unsolicited 
witnesses,  who  came  to  Washington  at 
their  own  exi^eixse.  with  no  .•<coie  to  .•settle. 
no  votes  to  win.  no  cross  to  bear,  no 
cause  to  ciiampion.  no  interest  to  protect. 
They  are  supported  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  by  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  Senatoi-s,  lawyers,  and  legal 
scholars. 

As  staled  by  the  di.-tinsui.shed  junior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Hol- 
LiNGSi,  who  is  hini.'^clf  a  noted  trial 
lawyer; 

Judge  Haynsworlh  ci)me.s  with  neither  a 
party  labor  nor  a  label  of  pliilosuphy.  After 
outstanding  acadennlc  accomplishment  at 
•Piirman  University  and  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  after  32  years  af  practice  before  the  bar, 
for  the  past  12  years  .now  he  has  labored  in  the 


vineyards  of  the  judicial  branch.  Per  this, 
the  New  York  Times  has  labeled  him  "ob- 
scure. "  Appellate  Judges  hardly  make  head- 
lines. In  fact,  they  are  not  supposed  to.  In 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis, 
the  Intermediate  circuity  court  must  hew 
the  line  of  Supreme  Court  decisions.  But,  as 
Senator  Tydlngs  of  your  committee  will  tell 
you.  no  one  has  been  more  assldlous  In  the 
advancement  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice than  Chief  Judge  Haynsworth  of  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  He  Is  con- 
sidered by  his  peers  on  the  bench  and  schol- 
ars of  the  law  as  being  In  the  vanguard  for 
the  Improvement  of  our  judicial  machinery. 
Judge  Haynsworth  has  not  won  his  promo- 
tion for  outstanding  backdoor  politics  at  the 
White  House.  Rather,  he  Is  promoted  for  his 
excellent  record  as  a  judge. 

As  Senator  HotLiNcs  has  so  eloquently 
stated.  Judge  Haynsworth  is  a  "gentle- 
man and  a  scholar  "  who  has  "latwred  in 
the  vineyards  of  the  law."  He  is  not  a 
national  celebrity,  nor  one  of  the  "beauti- 
ful people,"  nor  a  member  of  the  jet  set. 
He  is  not  famous  or  notorious,  and  he  has 
not  tried  to  be.  It  is  true  that  as  an  attor- 
ney he  was  not  a  Melvin  Belli  or  a  Percy 
Foreman,  and  while  this  type  lawyer  has 
a  place  before  the  bench,  I  am  not  sure 
they  have  a  place  on  the  bench.  He  has 
not  -sought  fame  or  recognition  or  noto- 
riety. 

As  Judge  Haynsworth  has  himself  said, 
the  law  is  not  only  his  profession,  it  is  his 
life. 

Tlie  committee  was  also  privileged  to 
hear  the  testimony  of  Lawrence  E.  Walsh, 
chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Standing  Committee  on  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary.  Judge  Walsh  brought  with 
him  an  illustrious  record  and  a  distin- 
guished career.  A  member  of  the  New 
York  Bar  since  1936.  Judge  Walsh  has 
held  numerous  positions  of  great  distinc- 
tion, including  district  attorney  and 
coun-sel  to  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
director  of  the  New  York  Waterfront 
Commission.  Federal  judge,  and  Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  recently  returned  from  Paris, 
where  he  .served  as  a  personal  represent- 
ative of  the  President  in  the  peace  nego- 
tiations. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
give  careful  and  serious  consideration  to 
the  eloquent  testimony  of  this  ftunous 
lawyer,  statesman  and  judge.  As  stated 
by  Judge  Walsh : 

The  cummlttce  h:is  for  many  years  at  the 
request  of  either  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
rhiilrm  in  of  this  Judiciary  Committee  eval- 
uated the  professional  quallfic.itlon.s  of  per- 
.soiis  under  consideration  for  Federal  Judge- 
.•ihips.  In  this  particular  rase  the  request 
came  from  you.  sir.  as  chalrm.m  of  this  com- 
mittee. After  receiving  that  reque.'^t,  we  pro- 
ceeded m  four  ways  We  had  a  .survey  made 
of  Judge  Haynsworth's  opinions.  Through  Mr. 
H.im.sey  and  Mr  Owens,  we  interviewed  every 
iiieinber  of  his  court,  the  Fourth  Circuit  of 
Appeals,  except  o.ne  who  is  abroad  We  al.so. 
throujjh  Mr.  Ramsey  and  Mr.  Owens.  Inter- 
viewed a  number  of  district  Judges  and  a 
number  of  practicing  lawyers,  riiey  selected 
the  lawyers  to  try  to  get  .i  fair  sample  of  the 
b.ir  throughout  the  circuit.  They  Interviewed 
l.iwyers  from  each  State  in  the  circuit.  They 
Interviewed  lawyers  who  frequently  represent 
(tefendant.s,  lawvers  who  frequently  represent 
plain tilTs.  lawyers  who  represent  labor  unions, 
and  l.iwyers  who  are  la  the  -Admiralty  Bar. 
liiwyers  on  both  .sides  who  .sometimes  ase 
plaintitTs  and  defendants  in  that  bar.  I  also 
knevv  (if  a  number  oi  lawyers  and  Judges 
In  thi.>  I  ircuit  and  I  p-r-;  iially  talked  with 
them. 


I  think  I  can  summarize  the  Investigation 
this  way.  As  far  as  Judge  Haynsworth's  opin- 
ions are  concerned,  he  has  written  more  than 
300.  Probably  90  percent  of  them  are  not 
oontroveratal  in  any  way.  He  has  participated 
In  many,  many  more,  probably  well  over  l  - 
000,  but  looking  to  the  10  percent  of  his 
opinions  which  were  In  areas  which  Inevita- 
bly wovild  Invite  controversy,  we  can  see  that 
In  those  areas  where  the  Supreme  Court  is 
perhaps  moving  the  most  rapidly  In  breaking 
new  ground  he  has  tended  to  favor  allowing 
time  to  pass  In  following  up  or  In  any  way 
expanding  these  new  precedents. 

The  areas  In  which  you  rnight  notice  this 
would  be  in  the  areas  of  civil  rights  but  aI.so 
In  the  are.-is  perhaps  of  labor  law  and  In  the 
areas  of  the  rights  of.  for  example,  seamen 
and  longshoremen  The  Supreme  Court  has 
greatly  expanded  the  old  definitions  of  sea- 
worthiness and  things  like  that.  In  all  of 
these  areas,  whether  they  are  politically  sen- 
sitive or  not.  you  see  the  same  Intellectual 
approach. 

It  was  our  conclusion,  after  looking 
through  these  cases,  that  this  was  in  no  way 
a  reflection  of  bias.  This  was  a  reflection  of  a 
man  who  has  a  concept  of  dellberateness  in 
the  Judicial  process  and  that  his  opinions 
were  scholarly,  well  written,  and  that  he  was, 
therefore,  professionally  qualified  for  this 
post  for  which  he  Is  being  considered. 

Incidentally,  in  reporting  to  this  committee 
for  the  lower  courts,  we  usually  express  our 
qualifications  without  limitation.  When  we 
report  on  a  person  under  consideration  for 
the  Supreme  Court,  we  realize  that  profes- 
sional qualification  Is  only  one  of  many  fac- 
tors that  has  to  be  considered  In  this  case 
The  Supreme  Court  has  such  broad  respon- 
sibilities that  are  many  things  that  must  go 
Into  .selection  besides  professional  qualifica- 
tion. It  Is  only  for  that  reason  that  we  limit 
our  endorsement  to  professional  qualifica- 
tion. We  feel  that  it  is  beyond  the  -scope  of 
our  committee  to  go  Into  these  other  factors, 
so  we  do  not  express  any  view  as  to  the 
points  of  view  expressed  by  Judge  Hayns- 
worth, for  example.  All  we  say  Is  that  they 
are  within  the  limits  of  good  professional 
thinking. 

Then  the  Interviews  which  were  con- 
ducted support  completely  the  analysis  which 
we  had  reached  ourselves.  Each  member  r>t 
his  court  and  each  member  of  the  bar  who 
was  Interviewed  supported  this  general  eval- 
uation. I  think  It  was  Senator  Tydlngs  who 
posed  the  three  questions  which  must  be 
considered  at  this  time:  first,  integrity,  sec- 
ond. Judicial  temperament,  and  third,  pro- 
fessional ability  As  far  as  Integrity  Is  con- 
cerned. It  Is  the  unvarying,  unequivocal  and 
emphatic  view  of  each  judge  and  lawyer 
interviewed  that  Judge  Haynsworth  Is.  be- 
yond any  reservation,  a  man  of  impeccable 
Integrity  His  word  is  good. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Cioing  to  Judicial  temperament,  we  fDund 
he  is  extremely  popular  In  the  circuit.  He 
IS  well  liked  by  the  lawyers  who  appear  be- 
fore him.  He  is  patient  He  hears  them  well 
and  gives  them  a  full  chance  to  develop 
their  points  of  view.  When  he  makes  up  lils 
mind,   he   is   firm,   which   again   they   like. 

As  far  as  his  professional  qualification  Is 
concerned,  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms  I  do  not  think  we  ever  quite  put  It  In 
this  w.iv  but  among  the  lawyers  In  his  cir- 
cuit and  the  district  Judges,  certainly  those 
that  we  talked  to  in  the  circuit.  In  terr>is  of 
professional  qualification,  they  will  put  hlin 
right  at  the  top  of  those  who  would  be 
eligible  for  consideration  for  this  post  from 
that  circuit 

Now.  here  are  reservations  as  to  his.  .some 
of  his  particular  points  of  view.  I  mean,  there 
were  lawyers  who  will  differ.  Some  will  wish 
that  he  would  lean  more  toward  plaintiffs 
in  personal  injury  cases,  for  example,  or  that 
he  was  jjerhaps  for  f.xster  progress  In  cIvU 
rights  cases  c  r  more  oriented  toward  labor 
In  labor  cases.  They   will  say  that  and  they 
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win  say  because  of  this  they  wish  the  Presi- 
dent had  picked  someone  else.  This  Is  a 
minority  of  the  group  that  we  talked  to 
but  even  they,  and  this  I  thought  was  the 
real  test  as  far  as  our  Job  was  concerned, 
they  conceded  his  professional  qualifica- 
tions and  they  conceded  his  intellectual  In- 
tegrity and  they  conceded  his  personal  In- 
tegrity and  they  like  him  as  a  man. 

Now  I  knew  a  number  of  district  Judges 
and  in  fact.  I  had  gone  through  some  civil 
rights  matters  with  some  of  them,  so  I  talked 
to  them  myself  and  they  spoke  In  highest 
terms  of  Judge  Haynsworth.  I  mean,  whether 
or  not  they  agree  with  particular  points  of 
view,  they  support  him  fully,  as  a  man  and 
as  ari  honest  man,  a  man  of  Integrity. 

Beyond  that  he  has  been  an  excellent  chief 
Judge  he  has  been  a  good  administrator,  a 
fair  administrator,  and  you  sense  an  en- 
thusiasm from  the  district  Judges  as  you 
talk  to  them  in  his  district. 

I  think  that  perhaps  Is  a  fair  summary 
of  what  we  found,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  President,  I  would  also  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  following 
colloquy  between  Senator  Ervin,  Sena- 
tor Tydings,  and  Mr.  Norman  Ramsey, 
who  accompanied  Judge  Walsh  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  who  was  described  by  Sena- 
tor Tydings  as  a  "distinguished  lawyer 
from  my  State": 

Senator  Tydings  Do  you  know  of  any 
lawyer  who  is  from  Maryland  who  has  ever 
argued  a  case  before  a  fourth  circuit  panel, 
a  panel  on  which  Judge  Haynsworth  sat.  who 
felt  he  was  not  fair  and  impartial,  and  that 
he  was  not  a  good  judge,  even  If  the  opinion 
or  panel  ruled  against  him? 

Mr  RAnasEY.  I  have  never  heard  that  com- 
ment made.  I  have  lost  a  few  myself  and 
obviously  I  did  not  agree  with  the  court 
on  ones  I  lost  but  I  never  felt  It  was  in  any 
way  due  to  any  bias,  prejudice  or  improper 
conduct  on  Judge  Haynsworth. 

Senator  Ervin.  Concerning  lost  cases.  I 
think  there  is  an  old  couplet:  "Now  wTetch 
e'er  felt  the  halter  draw  with  good  opinion 
of  the  law." 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  have  never  heard,  sir.  any 
adverse  comments  on  Judge  Haynsworth  dur- 
ing his  tenure  on  the  bench. 

Senator  Tydings.  Would  It  be  a  fair  state- 
ment to  say  that  not  just  the  great  weight 
but  the  overwhelming  opinion  of  the  lawyers 
of  Maryland  who  have  had  any  contact,  di- 
rect or  Indirect,  with  Judge  Haynsworth 
would  be  that  he.  regardless  of  his  political 
philosophy  or  political  allegiance  or  political 
reglstraUon,  Is  competent  and  qualified  to  be 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  believe  that  Is  correct,  sir, 
and  I  think  our  State  bar  association  has 
advised  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
m  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
our  association,  he  Is  eminently  well  quali- 
fied to  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  in  addition.  I  would  concur  that  I  think 
that  Is  unvaryingly  the  opinion  of  our  board. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  and  junior 
Senators  from  Maryland  have  announced 
against  confirmation  of  the  nominee,  so 
as  a  passing  note  I  call  special  attention 
to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ramsey,  of 
Maryland,  and  I  would  also  point  out 
that  every  single  district  and  circuit 
judge  from  Maryland  has  endorsed  this 
nominee  and  vouched  for  his  ability,  im- 
partiality, and  integrity.  This  Is  the 
judgment  of  those  who  have  served  with 
him  and  know  him  best. 

Consider  the  testimony  of  Judge  Har- 
rison L.  Winter.  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit.  Judge 
Winter  told  the  committee: 


To  summarize  my  views,  I  would  say  that 
I  know  of  no  fairer  Judge,  no  more  gracious, 
considerate  or  understanding  leader,  and  no 
judicial  officer  more  possessed  of  Judicial 
temperament. 

• 

Judge  Haynsworth  and  I  have  differed  on 
the  decision  of  cases.  At  times  I  have  sought 
to  give  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  wider 
scope  and  wider  appUcation  than  he  has.  At 
times  the  converse  has  been  true.  And  at 
limes  he  and  I  have  found  ourselves  In  dis- 
agreement with  our  brethren  on  the  Court, 
so  that  we  were  In  a  dissenting  position.  But 
I  must  say.  sir,  and  gentlemen,  that  when 
he  and  I  have  disagreed  between  ourselves.  I 
have  never  felt  or  thought  that  his  position 
on  a  particular  matter  has  exceeded  the  area 
of  legitimate  and  Informed  debate. 

From  my  association  with  him.  I  have  a 
profound  respect  for  his  capabilities  as  a 
legal  scholar  and  as  an  Intelligent,  capable 
and  informed  judge. 

The  Senate  should  also  consider  the 
testimony  of  Louis  B.  Fine,  a  noted  Vir- 
ginia lawyer  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Mr, 
Fine  has  served  as  president  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Bar  Lawyers'  Association,  has  been 
for  12  years  an  officer  of  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers'  Association,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  its  board  of  governors.  Mr.  Fine 
asked  to  appear  before  the  committee 
and  came  at  his  own  expense.  He  de- 
scribed Judge  Haynsworth  in  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Judge 
Haynsworth  when  he  was  first  appointed  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit.  I  have  only  known  him  as  a 
Judge  and  only  socially  as  a  member  of  the 
Judicial  Council  for  the  Fourth  Circuit. 

I  have  grown  to  love  and  respect  him. 

I  represented  the  Teamsters,  the  Painters 
Union,  the  Carpenters  Union,  and  the  Long- 
shoremen's Union  of  Norfolk.  I  have  ap- 
peared for  them  In  legal  controversies  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia, 
and  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  under  Canon  8 
to  appear  here,  and  I  appear  unsolicited  by 
the  Drpartment  of  Justice  or  by  Judge 
Haynsworth  or  anybody  else. 

l'  feel  that  the  criticism  that  has  been 
made  by  labor  is  unfounded,  and  I  feel  that 
the  representation  that  has  been  made  here 
that  he  is  anti-Negro  Is  not  true,  and  I  say 
that  on  the  same  basis  that  I  am  not  anti- 
Semitic   being  of   the  Jewish  faith. 

.  •  •  • 

Judge  Haynsworth  Is  eminently  qualified 
by  virtue  of  education,  character,  integrity 
and  experience  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the   United   States   Supreme   Court. 


I  have  appeared  before  him  In  his  Court  in 
any  number  of  cases.  His  grasp  of  the  law 
and  his  opinions  are  crystal  clear,  and  are 
based  upon  the  ever-growing  common  law, 
with  a  total  respect  for  law  and  order. 

He  Is  loved,  admired  and  respected  as  one 
of  our  great  judges. 

All  of  his  personal  and  official  conduct  re- 
flects a  disposition  which  is  in  conformity 
with  the  American  Ideals  of  equal  Justice  for 
all  people,  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed. 

I  can  only  speak  for  myself  personally,  but 
as  one  who  has  represented  both  plaintiffs 
and  defendants  from  personal  Injury  actions 
to  antitrust  suits,  as  well  as  one  who  has 
represented  labor  unions  In  my  jurisdiction. 
I  am  confident  that  labor  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  Judge  Haynsworth. 

I  wish  to  state  without  any  hesitancy  that 
With  Judge  Haynsworth  on  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  bench  he  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  in  American  Jurisprudence. 

Several  witnesses  who  appeared  unso- 
licited, and  at  their  own  expense,  felt 
compelled  to  do  so  by  canon  8  of  the 


Canons  of  Ethics,  which  expressly  puts 
upon  the  bax  the  duty  of  defending  judges 
from  unjust  criticism. 

John  P.  Prank,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  was 
such  a  witness.  I  'will  not  detail  the  illus- 
trious career  of  Mr.  Frank  but  I  would 
note  his  unquestioned  credentials  as  a 
liberal  Democrat,  a  supporter  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  President  Johnson,  and 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  a  leader  in 
civil  rights  litigation,  and  an  admirer  of 
the  Warren  Court  Yet.  Mr.  Frank  told 
the  committee: 

I  suppose  I  am  one  of  the  foremost  publi- 
cists in  the  support  of  Chief  Justice  Warren 
and  whom  I  ardently  admire  and  the  work 
of  the  Court  But  I  think  the  liberty.  I  hope 
without  sanctimony,  but  there  is  another 
canon  involved  here  beyond  those  which  have 
been  mentioned  and  that  is  canon  8  of  the 
new  Canons  of  Ethics.  Canon  8  expressly  puts 
upon  the  bar  the  duty  of  rising  to  defend 
Judges  from  unjust  cirticism.  and  I  think  for 
that  purpose  it  Is  not  material  under  canon 
8  whether  we  agree  with  a  particular  Judge  or 
whether  we  don't.  Obviously  given  my  point 
of  view  and  experience  I  would  without 
doubt  have  preferred  a  different  administra- 
tion to  be  appointing  a  more  liberal  Justice. 
But  my  side  lost  an  election,  and  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  as  a  member  of  the  bar 
we  are  called  upon  by  canon  8  to  rise  to  the 
defense  of  Judges  unjustly  criticized,  and  It 
is  my  abiding  conviction,  sir.  tllat  the  criti- 
cism directed  to  the  disqualification  or  non- 
disqualification  of  Judge  Haynsworth  is  a 
truly  unjust  criticism  which  cannot  be  fairly 
made 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Frank  is  the  lead- 
ing authority  in  the  United  States  on 
disqualification  of  judges.  Much  has  been 
made  about  the  Darlington  case.  Here 
is  what  this  leading  authority  in  the 
countrj'  said  about  it : 

It  follows  that  under  the  standard  Federal 
rule.  Judge  Haynsworth  had  no  alternative 
whatsoever.  He  Was  bound  by  the  principle 
of  the  case.  It  is  the  Judges  duty  to  refuse 
to  sit  when  he  Is  disqualified  but  It  Is  equally 
his  dutv  to  sit  when  there  Is  no  valid  rea- 
son not  to.  I  do  think  that  It  is  perfectly 
clear  under  the  authority  that  there  was  vir- 
tually no  choice  whatever  for  Judge  Hayns- 
worth except  to  participate  In  that  case  and 
do  his  Job  as  well  as  he  could. 

Judge  Haynsworth's  nomination  was 
also  supported  by  a  number  of  leading 
law  professors,  including  Charles  Allan 
Wright,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and 
G.  W.  Foster,  Jr.,  of  the  University  ol 
Wisconsin.  Charles  Allan  Wright,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  noted  scholar  and  a  respon- 
sible, impartial  voice  from  the  academic 
community.  Mr.  Wright  has  studied  all 
of  Judge  Haynsworth's  opinions  and  has 
watched  his  development  as  a  jurist  since 
his  appointment  to  the  bench.  Based 
upon  his  studies  of  Judge  Haynsworth's 
record,  Mr.  Wright  made  the  following 
observations  in  a  statement  filed  with 
the  committee : 

With  this  professional  Interest,  and  with 
these  writing  commitments.  I  necessarily 
study  with  care  all  of  the  decisions  of  the 
federal  courts,  and  Inevitably  form  Judg- 
ments about  the  personnel  of  those  courts 
We  are  fortunate  that  federal  judges  are.  on 
the  whole,  men  of  very  high  caliber  and  great 
ability.  Among  even  so  able  a  group.  Clement 
Haynsworlh  stands  out.  Long  before  I  ever 
met  him.  I  had  come  to  admire  him  from  his 
wTltlngs  as  I  had  seen  them  In  Federal 
Reporter 
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There  are  Judges  who  have  been  great  es- 
sayists. We  remember  persons  such  as  Jus- 
tice Cardozo  and  Judge  Learned  Hand  as 
much  for  their  cantrlbuUons  to  literature  as 
for  their  contributions  to  law  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  Is  not  of  this  number  Very  rarely  does 
he  Indulge  hlntself  In  a  well-turned  epigram 
or  in  quotable  rhetoric.  Instead  his  opinions 
are  direct  and  lucid  explanations  of  the 
process  by  which  he  has  reached  a  con- 
clusion He  faces  squarely  the  difficulties  a 
ciise  presents  but  he  resists  the  temptation 
to  speculate  about  related  matters  not  neces- 
sary to  decision. 

.  •  •  •  • 

It  would  be  very  hard  to  characterize  Judge 
Havnsworth  as  a  'conservative'  or  a  liberal'- - 
whatever  these  terms  may  mean  becau.se 
the  most  .striking  Impression  one  gets  from 
his  writing  is  of  a  highly  disciplined  attempt 
to  apply  the  law  as  he  understands  It.  rather 
than  to  yield  to  his  own  policy  preferences. 
«  •  •  •  • 

I  end  ;is  I  begaa.  I  cannot  predict  the  votes 
of  Justice  Haynsworth.  The  cases  I  have  re- 
viewed in  this  statement  demonstrate.  I  be- 
lieve, that  in  the  areas  of  criminal  procedure 
and  freedom  of  expression  the  record  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  on  the  Fourth  Circuit  has  been  a 
constructive  and  forward-looking  one  But 
I  support  his  nomination,  not  because  his 
views  on  these  subjects  or  others  are  similar 
CO  mlneiljut  because  his  overall  record  shows 
»m  toft^ve  the  ability,  character,  tempera- 
ment, and  Judiciousness  that  are  needed  to 
be  an  outstanding  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court 

I  also  mentioned  that  Mr.  G.  W.  Poster. 
Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law 
School,  supported  the  Haynsworth  nomi- 
nation. Mr.  Poster,  filing  a  statement 
with  the  committee,  said  that  "by  faith 
I  am  a  liberal  Democrat"  and  summed  up 
his  opinion  of  Judge  Haynsworth  in  the 
following  language: 

Judge  Haynsworth  Is  an  Intelligent,  sensi- 
tive, reasoning  man.  He  does  not  fit  among 
that  small  handful  of  front-running  federal 
Judges  who  have  consistently  made  new  law 
In  the  racial  area.  He  has  earned  a  place, 
however,  :unong  those  who  serve  In  the  best 
tradition  of  the  system  as  pragmatic,  open- 
minded  men,  neither  dogmatic  nor  doctri- 
naire. His  decisions.  Including  those  in  the 
racial  area,  have  been  consistent  with  those 
of  other  sensltUie  and  Uioughtful  Judges  who 
faced  the  same  problems  at  the  same  lime. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to  draw 
special  and  final  attention  to  the  testi- 
mony of  John  Bolt  Culbertson.  of  Green- 
ville. S.C.  a  liberal  Democrat,  a  member 
of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  a 
lawyer  for  various  labor  unions,  includ- 
ing textile  and  teamsters,  and  a  repre- 
sentative, at  times,  of  the  NAACP.  Mr. 
Culbertson  has  an  unquestionable  repu- 
tation as  a  lawyea-  for  tlie  poor,  the  weak, 
and  the  defenseless.  By  his  own  testi- 
mony his  clients  and  his  politics  have 
not  endeared  hiiti  to  the  establishmtnt 
of  South  Carolina,  and,  accordins  to  Mr. 
Culbertson's  furtfier  testimony,  liavc  at 
times  endanueredl  his  life. 

Mr.  Culbertsoh  was  considered  by 
many  members  ^f  the  committee  to  be 
one  of  the  most  effective  witnesses  to 
appear  before  u£  in  some  time.  He  was 
effective  because  he  obviously  spoke  from 
the  heart  and  told  tiie  truth  as  he  saw 
it.  The  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
was  moved  to  tjell  the  witness: 

You  have  beem  a  very  effective  and  very 
Impressive  witness. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  felt 
compelled  to  note: 


From  what  you  told  ua  I  haT«  the  dis- 
tinct Impreesloo  that  you  told  it  as  you 
thought  It  was  In  your  heart. 

Nor.  might  I  add.  waa  the  standing  or 
testimony  of  this  witness  diminished  by 
a  shoddy  and  shameful  attempt  to  dis- 
credit liim  by  a  witness  for  the  NAACP. 

Mr.  Culbertson.  aside  from  his  many 
credentials  as  a  favorable  witness,  spoke 
as  a  life-time  associate  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. Because  of  the  great  impression 
this  witness  made  upon  the  committee. 
I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  following  testimony 
from  our  hearing  record : 

Mr  COT-BCRTSON.  He  Is  absolutely  honest  He 
has  impeccable  Integrity.  He  Is  a  man  whose 
word  I  would  believe  about  anything  I  have 
never  put  Into  writing  any  agreement  that 
I  have  had  with  the  Haynsworth  firm  They 
are  honorable  people  They  have  a  dlfTerent 
philosophy  from  me  because  I  am  a  real  gen- 
uine double-dipped  Democrat,  and  they  are 
not  liberal  enough  for  me.  I  want  them,  to 
.see  (hem  go  further. 

The  Chahiman  What  about  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  legal  ability? 

Mr    Ci'LBEETSON.  Legal  ability? 

The  Chaihman.  Yes. 

Mr    Culbertson    Judge  Haynsworth.  In  my 
opinion,  has  one  of  the  best  legal  minds,  the 
most  Incisive  mind  that  I  have  run  into. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Clement  Haynsworth's  mind,  legal  mind.  Is 
really  .sharp  and  he  Is  a  competent  man  Now, 
don't  misunderstand  me,  he  has  decided  a 
lot  of  cases.  I  take  a  lot  of  cases  on  social 
.security  for  disability  before  that  court  and 
I  haven't  had  much  success  up  there,  and  I 
have  got  some  of  those,  one  of  those  cases 
i.n  the  way  now.  on  the  pauper's  oath,  to  the 
US  Supreme  Court,  but  what  I  am  saying  In 
response  to  Senator  Eastland's  question  Is 
That  he  has  as  good  a  legal  mind  as  there  Is 
in  the  United  States,  in  my  opinion.  Now,  I 
don't  know  whether  that  answers  that  or  not. 

The  Chaikuan.  And  he  has  made  a  fair 
Judge? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr  Culbertson.  If  I  didn't  believe  he  was 
fair  and  honest.  Senator,  a  thousand  mules 
couldn't  pull  me  from  South  Carolina  up 
here. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have,  on  my  own, 
gone  through  Judge  Haynsworth's  back- 
t;round  with  a  'fine-tooth  comb.'  and  I  have 
not  discovered  anything  which  I  think  could 
possibly  dlsqusUlfy  Judge  Haynsworth,  either 
lis  a  Federal  Judge  or  as  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  Justice.  I  may  not  always  agree 
with  his  decisions,  but  he  Is  an  honest  man, 
he  has  perfect  Judicial  temperament,  he  is 
both  competent,  industrious,  and  able.  I  am 
convinced  that  he  decides  each  case  on  its 
merits  as  he  r.ees  the  merits,  and  that  he 
tries  to  do  the  Just  and  right  thing  in  all 
Fitu.itlons.  He  does  not.  in  my  opinion,  pre- 
judge any  case.  By  background  and  educa- 
tion. I  Would  coiisider  him  to  be  conserva- 
tive m  his  thinking,  and  that  he  is  not  the 
kind  of  judge  who  would  try  to  legislate  law 
by  Court  decision,  but  who  follows  prec- 
edents already  established.  I  would  not  be 
afraid  t.j  submit  any  case  of  mine  for  Judge 
Haynsworth's  decision.  I  am  a  Dem<x;rat  I 
was  {or  years,  for  a  pood  many  years  ago 
when  I  was  younger  than  that.  I  was  State 
pre.=iident  of  the  Younp  Democrats  of  South 
Carolina. 

Hubert  Humphrey  was  my  candidate  for 
President.  I  was  iisked  by  the  way  to  head 
up  tlie  South  Caruli!i3  firces  for  McCarthy 
but  I  to!d  them  no.  I  cant  do  that  I  am  a 
Humphrey  man.  I  donated  $500  in  this  last 
canipaif^n  and  I  '.viM  i;ive  him  more  if  lie  is 
again  a  candidate  I  will  tell  you  where  I  pot 
tliat  S500.  H.id  this  white  boy  and  Negro  from 
New  Y.>rk  charged  by  the  FBI  for  stealing  a 
car  and  bringing  It  into  Greenville.  I  repre- 


sented the  Negro,  some  other  lawyer  repre- 
Bent«d  the  white  man.  X  charged  him  (500 
during  that  campaign,  and  I  got  a  directed 
verdict  from  the  Judge  of  Innocent  and  my 
colored  man  went  back  to  New  York  and  the 
(500  went  to  Hubert  Humphrey  and  I  will 
get  him  some  more  money  If  he  Is  a  candi- 
date 

Had  Mr  Humphrey  won  I  would  have  ad- 
vocated his  appointment  of  Arthur  Goldberg 
to-the  Supreme  Court  I  would  not  have  sup- 
peeted  Judge  Haynsworth.  I  was  happy  when 
Arthur  Goldberg  was  appointed  to  the  Us 
Supreme  Court  by  President  Kennedy  and  I 
was  happy  when  President  Johnson  nppolnt^Hi 
Thurgood  Marshall  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  I  might  say  that  I  spoke  with  TTiur- 
good  Marshall  In  Jackson.  Miss.,  and  Colum- 
bia, SC.  and  I  spoke  with  James  Foreman 
of  ihe  CORE  In  Columbia.  SCI  am  not  bash- 
ful, and  I  would  be  happy  to  see  Arthur 
Goldberg  back  on  the  Supreme  Court  But 
President  Nixon  won  the  office,  and  It  Is  his 
prerogative  to  appoint  the  members  of  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  We  Democrats  lost,  it 
Is  my  feeling  that  President  Nixon  has  a  man- 
date from  the  American  people.  Including  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  who  gave  him  her 
voles. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  President  Nixon  owes 
an  obligation  to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
to  appoint  to  high  office  men  and  w^omen 
who  are  qualified  to  carry  out  the  promises 
that  President  Nixon  made  during  his  cam- 
paign. That  applies,  of  course,  to  appoint- 
ments to  the  highest  Court  of  this  land,  ir 
President  Nixon  searched  the  whole  Nation 
over,  looking  for  a  man  to  appoint  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  fill  this  requirement,  he  could 
not  find  a  more  Ideally  suited  man  for  the  Job 
than  Judge  Haynsworth.  I  hope  that  my 
friends  In  the  civil  rights  movement  and  In 
the  labor  movement  can  understand  and  ap- 
preciate my  position  concerning  this  appoint- 
ment because  while  I  agree  with  them  In 
many,  many  ways,  and  I  think  that  some  good 
win  come  out  of  the  protests  by  them,  none- 
theless, I  believe  that  they  must  agree  with 
me  that  this  is  President  Nixon's  appoint- 
ment; he  has  picked  a  line  man.  and  I  am 
confident  that  once  he  Is  seated,  which  he 
certainly  will  be,  that  all  their  fears  will  dis- 
appear. I  predict  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
with  prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  ever  has  been  on 
this  Court  I  believe  that  my  friends  of  liberal 
persuasion  can  understand  that  if  we  have 
the  right  when  our  crowd  Is  in  power,  to  ap- 
point our  Judges,  then  our  opponents,  by 
the  same  token,  have  this  right  when  they 
win.  As  a  South  Carolinian.  I  shall  be  proud 
to  have  Judge  Haynsworth  on  our  highest 
Court  and  If  I  were  a  Member  of  the  US. 
55enate.  I  would  vote  for  the  confirmation  of 
his  appointment,  and  for  this  endorsement  I 
do  not  apologize  to  anyone. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  recurring 
themes  of  the  Haynsworth  hearing  that 
somehow  the  nominee  is  out  of  touch 
with  the  real  America.  It  is  repeatedly 
suRRCsted  and  Inferred  that  he  is  not. 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts says  "a  contemporary  man  of  our 
times,"  that  he  is  not  in  the  social,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  "mainstream"  of 
America.  Thus,  according  to  Life  maga- 
zine, the  nominee  is  "far  removed  from 
the  whiffs  of  tear  gas  at  Chicago  and 
Berkeley — a  long  and  solitary  di;  tance 
from  the  dust  and  clangor,  the  despera- 
tions and  urgencies  of  the  times — in- 
visible, refined  out  of  existence,  indif- 
ferent—like  people  who  are  living  50 
yeir;  a'^o.  ' 

.  In  other  words,  it  is  feared  that  Judge 
Haynsvorth  will  not  march  in  step  with 
the  mob  in  the  street  and  is  neither  re- 
.spon-iive  to  or  sympathetic  with  the 
as-rMrations  of   the  masses.  In   essence, 
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it  is  feared  that  he  will  not  maintain  the 
forward  thrust  of  the  Warren  Court. 

I  am  especially  intrigued  with  the 
reservation  expressed  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  that  he  might 
not  be  able  to  vote  for  the  nominee  if 
it  were  shown  that  "his  decisions  were 
perhaps  running  against  the  general 
stream  of  the  law  even  though  a  reason- 
able man  would  not  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  any  way  he  was  biased  or 
prejudiced." 

That  phrase,  "running  agamst  the  gen- 
eral stream,"  calls  to  mind  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  of  October  1969.  entitled.  "Law 
and  Communist  Reality  in  the  Soviet 
Union."  by  Charles  S.  Maddock  and 
Kazimierz  Grzybowski,  In  commenting 
on  the  sUte  of  the  law  in  the  Soviet 
Union  the  authors  observed: 

In  Its  ovm  literature  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
scribes the  real  Soviet  man  as  a  "person  who 
puts  the  interest  of  society  first  and  Is  Im- 
bued with  a  sense  of  collecUvlsm".  This  same 
statement  continues: 

"It  cannot  be  said,  of  course,  that  every- 
body in  the  USSR  measures  up  to  that  ideal. 
There  are  some  who  pull  against  the  stream, 
against  the  efforts  and  Ideas  of  the  masses. 
It  Is  extremely  difficult.  In  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  time  even  with  conditions  as 
they  are  in  the  Soviet  Union,  fo  nd  people 
of  an  individualist  otitlnok  (emphasis  sup- 
plied). Century-old  traditions  and  the  in- 
fluence of  a  world  In  which  Individualism  Is 
assiduously  cultivated  have  their  effect.  But 
the  experience  of  the  USSR  shows  that 
gradually  It  can  be  done." 

The  stated  fear  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
will  run  "against  the  general  stream"  also 
calls  to  mind  Senator  Walsh's  eloquent 
defense  of  Justice  Brandeis  wherein  he 
said: 

It  is  easy  for  a  brilliant  lawyer  so  to  conduct 
himself  as  to  escape  calumny  and  vilUfica- 
tion.  All  he  needs  to  do  Is  to  drift  with 
the  tide. 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  Is  immaterial  and  irrelevant  whether 
w«  can  be  assured  that  a  prospective  Jus- 
tice will   not  "run  against   the  general 
stream."  History  reveals  that  had  that 
test   been   adhered   to   in   the   past,   the 
Court  would  have  been  deprived  of  many 
of   its   most   illustrious   members.   It   is 
doubtful  whether  a  Holmes,  a  Brandeis, 
a  Cardozo.  or  a  Frankfurter  could  have 
passed  such  a  test.  This  country  is  big 
enough  for  men  of  all  races,  men  of  all 
faiths,  men  of  all  social,  political   and 
economic    philosophies.    Surely    a    nine- 
member  Court  is  also  big  enough  for  men 
of  different  ideals  and  men  from  diflfcr- 
ent  regions  of  this  country-.  I  will  say 
at   this   point,   Mr.  President,   that   the 
area    of   this    country   from   which    he 
comes,  in  my  opinion,  has  had  much  to 
do   with    this   fight   over   Judge    Hayns- 
worth. However,  since  the  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  whether  Judge  Hayns- 
worth is  a  "contemporary  man  of  our 
t:mes."  I  would  like  to  make  some  pen- 
(ral   observations   about   what   kind  of 
.American  Judge  Hajmsworth  is  and  what 
kind  of  people  will  identify  with  him.  I 
might   preface   these   remarks  with   the 
.suggestion    that    it    is    not    the    Judge 
Haynsworths  who  are  out  of  touch  with 
America  and  with  the  values  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  American  people.  Perhaps  it 
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is  the  so-called  liberal  establishment  that 
docs  not  understand  what  is  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  American  people  and 
does  not  fully  comprehend  the  issues, 
the  ideas,  and  the  forces  that  are  sweep- 
ing and  changing  this  land  of  ours.  They 
have  been  so  busy  shouting  that  they 
have  not  taken  time  to  listen.  With  one 
broad  sweep  of  the  brush  they  have  al- 
ways painted  everyone  with  a  dissenting 
view  as  a  racist  or  a  bigot  or  a  Fascist. 
Controlling  the  great  communications 
media  they  have  found  it  easier  to  shout 
down  and  drown  out  opposition  rather 
than  to  answer  it.  They  have  sought  to 
destroy  and  discredit  every  man  and 
movement  offering  resistance  to  their 
policies.  Ruthlessly  using  the  power  of 
mass  communication  as  an  instrument 
rather  than  a  meditun.  they  have  given 
us  a  case  study  of  the  methods  and  tech- 
niques of  propaganda  which  have  been 
used  with  chilling  effect  at  other  times, 
in  other  lands,  by  other  men. 

The  Haynsworth  hearing  is  a  case  in 
point.  It  has  shown  us  liow  attention  can 
be  focused  upon  unfavorable  testimony 
and  events,  how  words  can  be  quoted  out 
of  context,  how  the  truth  can  be  ignored, 
and  how  rumor  reported  as  fact.  It  has 
shown  us  how  facts  themselves  can  be 
shaded,  twisted,  and  perverted  with  a 
subtle  ruthlessness  almost  imperceptible 
to  the  casual  reader  or  viewer,  liow  the 
truth  and  the  lie  can  be  so  intricately 
interwoven  as  to  be  indistinguishable.  As 
we  have  ?een  In  the  coverage  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  Cliicago, 
events  can  even  be  staged  for  the  proper 
effect.  In  a  nutshell,  the  studied  pur- 
pose of  these  methods  and  the  desired 
result  of  their  authors  is  to  discredit 
ideas  and  destroy  men  who  cannot  be 
counted  on  to  dance  to  the  tune  of  the 
liberal  press. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  the  liberal  estab- 
lishment of  the  East  has  always  regarded 
as  dull,  insipid,  and  mediocre  any  man 
or  idea  out  of  step  with  their  own  social, 
political,  and  economic  philosophy.  To 
prove  that  they  leam  nothing  from  the 
past,  I  would  like  to  read  from  an  edi- 
torial whi-h  appeared  in  the  New  York 
World  of  April  23,  1930,  regarding  the 
nomination  of  John  J.  Parker  of  South 
Carolina  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court: 

It  is  Judge  Parker's  total  lack  of  a  dlftni- 
puished  record  of  public  service  and  the 
total  lack  of  proof  that  he  has  any  distinc- 
tion as  a  Jurist  which  seems  to  us  above 
all  else  to  Justify  the  Senate  In  saying  that 
his  nomination  does  not  measure  up  to  the 
standards  which  the  American  public  rightly 
expects  to  see  aftained  in  the  nomination 
of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

Of  course  Judge  Parker,  along  with 
Judge  Learned  Hand,  has  been  judged 
by  lustory  to  be  among  the  greatest 
jurists  our  coimtry  has  produced.  Today 
there  is  not  to  be  foimd  one  responsible 
lawyer,  scholar,  or  historian  who  does 
not  acknowledge  his  talent  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  his  greatness. 

And  so  today  the  New  York  Times 
refers  to  Judge  Haynsworth  as  "a  gray 
man  v.ith  a  gray  record,"  The  Washing- 
ton Post  says  the  President  "has  not 
distinguished  himself  in  his  first  two 
opportunities  to  name  Justices  to  the  Su- 


preme Court"  and  calls  for  men  who  are 
"truly  distinguished."  A  columnist  for 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  says: 

The  Court  needs  a  man  of  Impeccable  dis- 
tinction, which  Haynsworth  plainly  is  not. 

This  columnist  says  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth "talks  like  a  smalltown  business- 
man "  and  his  conversation  is  extremely 
"small  potatoes."  "Despite  his  limita- 
tions" he  will  probably  be  confirmed, 
says  this  wTiter.  "So  Richard  Nixon  will 
have  his  way  and  give  the  'forgotten 
American'  a  rather  forgettable  Ameri- 
can." 

While  this  columnists  petty  sarcasm 
was  obviously  Intended  as  a  measured 
Insult  to  the  nominee.  I  do  not  believe 
Judge    Haynsworth    is   offended    to    be 
identified  with  the  "forgotten  American." 
For   he   may   be  called    the    "forgotten 
American."  he  may  be  called  the  "silent 
American  '  or  the  "average  American," 
but  by  whatever  name,  he  works  in  our 
factories,   he   runs   our  farms,   and   he 
fights  our  coimtry's  wars,  regardless  of 
his  race,  creed,  religion,  or  the  area  of 
the  country  he  calls  home.  He  -works  hard 
for  what  he  has.  he  loves  his  family  and 
hopes    to    pass    on    to    his    children    a 
stronger  country,  a  better  life,  with  more 
bountiful    opportunities    and    a    higher 
standard  of  living  than  he  himself  has 
known.  He  also  has  "rising  expectations  ' 
and  seeks  a  greater  share  of  the  affluent 
society  in  which  we  live,  but  he  does  not 
hope  to  get  it  by  robbing  a  store  or  riot- 
ing in  the  streets.  God  Is  not  dead  to  him. 
nor  is  his  love  for  and  loyalty  to  the 
country  of  his  birth  and  those  ideas  and 
ideals  that  made  our  Nation  great,  those 
Institutions  of  our  democracy  that  have 
kept  our  country  free.  Those  who  share 
the  viewpoint  of  the  columnist  I  have 
mentioned  charge  that  this  so-called  for- 
gotten American  is  not  concerned  about 
the   aspirations  of   the  poor,   about  the 
problems  of  the  cities,  about  the  plight 
of  Impoverished  nations,  about  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  about  the  frustrations 
of  the  youne  in  a  society  of  increasing 
complexity.  This  simply  is  not  true,  for. 
In  fact,  the  average  American  is  a  decent, 
compassionate,   and   generous  man.  He 
has  willingly  given  his  blood  to  set  cap- 
tive peoples  free  and  his  countr5''s  treas- 
ure to  aid  and  assist  peoples  throughout 
the  world.  He  is  a  concerned  American. 
He  is  concerned  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, for  his  sons  are  carrying  the  great- 
est burden  there  and  are  doing  most  of 
the  dying  there.  But  if  he  thinks  our  Na- 
tion's policies  are  not  right,  he  will  try  to 
set  them  right  within  the  framework  of 
our  democratic  processes,   hut  rinht   or 
wrong,  he  will  not  betray  it.  He  wants 
peace  more  than  anything,  but  he  wants 
peace  with  honor;  he  wants  the  war  to 
stop,   but  he  does  not  want  to  see  his 
country  defeated  and  humiliated. 

Yes.  this  "average  American"  or  "for- 
gotten American"  is  concerned  about 
many  things,  and  this  "forgotten  Ameri- 
can' is  also  becoming  a  very  angry 
American.  He  is  angry  and  concerned 
about  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  have 
unleashed  a  wave  of  rioting  and  crime 
in  our  streets.  He  is  angry  and  concerned 
about  the  leniency  of  the  courts  and  pa- 
role  boards   that   unleashes    dangerous 
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criminals  upon  society  even  when  appre- 
hended and  convicted.  He  Is  angry  and 
concerned  about  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions that  mistake  license  for  liberty  and 
tie  the  hands  of  local  prosecutors  in  their 
efforts  to  stop  the  flood  of  obscenity  that 
lias  innundatet*  our  country.  He  Is  con- 
c?ined  about  the  preservation  of  his 
neighborhood  school,  his  property  rights, 
and  Ills  State  and  local  government,  and 
he  is  ahgry  about  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions which  threaten  these  time-honored 
institutions.  He  is  tired  of  demonstrators 
waving  Vletcong  flags,  agitators  calling 
for  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Ciovem- 
ment.  and  he  is  tired  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  have  rendered  our  coun- 
try helpless  to  deal  with  the  threat  of 
internal  subversion.  This  forgotten 
American  is  pictured  by  the  liberal  press 
as  a  reactionary  clinging  to  values  and 
standards  of  conduct  which  are  no 
longer  relevant  in  our  society.  To  the 
contrary,  I  maintain  as  do  many  others, 
that  to  value  hard  work,  to  love  one's 
family,  to  be  devoted  to  ones  country, 
and  to  value  moral  standards  of  public 
and  private  conduct  are  traits  of  char- 
acter to  be  admired  in  any  society  and 
at.  any  Upie.  When  these  values  become 
irrelevant  in  a  society,  then  decadence 
has  already  set  in  and  decline  and  fall 
surely  follow.  These  are  the  values  which 
make  the  forgotten  American  subject  to 
ridicule  by  such  columnists  as  I  have 
mentioned  and  it  is  true,  I  believe,  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  shares  these  values, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he.  too,  is  subject  to  their  ridicule  and 
vilification. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  tragic  if 
those  who  do  not  share  these  values  and 
who  seek  to  undermine  those  institu- 
tions the  average  American  holds  dear, 
are  able  by  a  campaign  of  smear  and 
slander,  to  prevent  the  nomination  of 
an  outstanding  Judge  and  an  honorable 
man  who  has  displeased  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  as  far  as  I  shall 
speak  at  this  time.  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  on  this  case  later,  and  on  Judge 
Haynsworth  as  a  man. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  I  reported  the  nomination  of 
Clement  F.  Haynsworth.  Jr.,  to  be  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  reached  its  favor- 
able recommendation  by  a  vote  of  10  to 
7.  The  committee  report,  including  indi- 
vidual views,  has  been  filed  and  is  avail- 
able to  all  Senators. 

Judge  Haynsworth.  who  has  served  for 
12  years  as  a  member  of  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  is  a  distin- 
guished jurist.  He  is  highly  qualified  to 
serve  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  His  record  has  been  ana- 
lyzed by  attorneys,  judges,  Senators,  and 
professors;  northerners,  southerners, 
easterners,  and  westerners.  The  hearing 
record  contains  their  considered  conclu- 


sions that  Judge  Haynsworth  Is  intelli- 
gent, scholarly,  practical,  precise,  and 
analytical.  His  opinions  are  well  written 
and  easy  to  follow.  It  has  been  predicted 
that  he  will  compile  a  brilliant  record  on 
the  Supreme  Court;  he  has  the  potential 
to  be  an  outstanding  Justice;  he  may  be 
great  as  Justice  Black.  And  the  record 
goes  on  and  on. 

President  Nixon  has  personally  re- 
viewed Judge  Haynsworth's  record  and 
he  supports  the  nominee  unreservedly. 
He  has  stated  twice  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth is  "the  man  of  all  the  circuit 
judges  in  the  country  by  age.  experience, 
background,  and  philosophy  the  best 
qualified  to  serve  on  the  Supreme  Court 
at  this  time." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
news  release,  as  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  October  21,  1969,  contain- 
ing excerpts  from  the  President's  state- 
ment on  this  subject  on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

President    Nixon    Speaks    on    Haynsworth 

When  I  nominated  Judge  Haynsworth.  I 
.said  that  he  was  the  man  I  considered  to  be 
by  age.  experience,  background  and  phi- 
losophy the  best  qualified  to  serve  on  the 
Supreme  Court  at  this  lime. 

Today  .  I  reaffirm  my  support  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  with  even  greater  conviction. 

Judge  Haynsworth  "bas  had  to  go  through 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  vicious  character 
as.sasslnatloii"  and  still  "comes  through  as  a 
man  of  Integrity,  a  man  of  honesty,  and  a 
man  of  quallflcatlons." 

"In  all  twelve  cases  raised  in  hearings. 
Judge    Haynsworth    was    beyond    suspicion." 

Tlie  Bobby  Baker  matter  "Is  guilt  by  as- 
sociation and  character  assassination  of  the 
very  worst  type." 

I  would  agree  with  those  Senators,  many 
of  whom  are  now  opposing  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. who  In  the  Marshall  confirmation, 
categorically  said  that  a  Judge's  philosophy 
was  not  a  proper  basis  for  rejecting  him. 

An  editorial  In  the  Washington  Post  said 
that  "because  a  doubt  had  been  raised,  the 
name  should  be  withdrawn."  "I  say  cate- 
gorically. I  shall  never  accept  that  philos- 
ophy '  'That  Isn't  our  system.  Under  our 
system,  a  man  is  innocent  until  proven 
guilty.  ■ 

I  have  cx;imlned  the  charges.  I  find  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  Is  an  honest  man.  He  has 
been,  in  my  opinion  <is  a  lawyer,  a  lawyer's 
lawyer  and  a  judge's  Judge.  I  think  he  will 
be  a  great  credit  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
I  am  going  to  stand  by  him  until  he  is 
confirmed. 

It  Is  not  proper  to  turn  a  man  down  be- 
cause he  is  a  Southerner,  because  he  Is  a 
Jew,  because  he  is  a  Negro  or  because  of  his 
philosophy. 

I  had  to  consider  .  .  .  whether  I  would 
then  take  upon  my  hands  the  destruction 
of  a  mans  whole  life,  to  destroy  his  reputa- 
tion, to  drive  him  from  the  bench  and  from 
public  service.  I  did  not  do  so.  There  Is  no 
dishonor  in  connection  with  him. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  cite  all  of  the  many  scholars  and  ex- 
perts who  are  quoted,  in  their  state- 
ments, as  to  their  judgment  of  Judge 
Haynsworth,  but  I  shall  read  Into  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  statement  from 
Prof.  Charles  Wright,  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  an  expert  on  the  Federal 
courts,  who  said : 

We  are  fortunate  that  federal  Judges  are 
on  the  whole  men  of  very  high  caliber  and 


great  ability.  Among  even  so  able  a  group. 
Clement  Haynsworth  stands  out.  Long  be- 
fore I  ever  met  him,  I  had  come  to  admire 
him  from  his  writings  as  I  had  seen  them 
In  the  Federal  Reporter. 

I  am  sure  many  Americans  are  won- 
dering if  this  man  is  as  qualified  as  all 
these  people  say — and  the  record  abun- 
dantly establishes  he  is — why  he  is  sub- 
ject to  such  violent  attack  on  his  ability 
and  his  ethical  standards. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  issue  in  this 
confirmation  proceeding  is  not  the  etlii- 
cal  standards  of  Judge  Haynsworth.  al- 
though we  will  meet  and  refute  every 
attack  that  purports  to  impugn  hi.s 
ethics  and  discuss  the  matter  at  length. 

The  real  issue  is  not  his  ability.  He  is 
qualified  as  any  nominee  the  Senate  ha.s 
reviewed  in  this  century  and  far  better 
qualified  than  most. 

The  real  issue  is  President  Nixon's  at- 
tempt to  restore  some  balance  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Ho 
searched  for  a  well-qualified,  experienced 
man,  who  believed  in  the  well-defined 
doctrine  of  judicial  restraint  and  who 
would  endeavor  to  examine  and  apply 
the  law  while  studiously  avoiding  the  im- 
position on  the  American  people  of  his 
personal  views.  Judge  Haynsworth  is 
such  a  man.  His  philosophy  of  jurispru- 
dence, as  found  in  his  written  opinions, 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  some 
other  recent  Supreme  Court  nominees. 

It  is  his  philosophy,  and  President 
Nixon's  choice  of  philosophy,  that  is  the 
real  source  of  controversy.  As  I  will  de- 
velop more  fully  later  in  this  presenta- 
tion, it  would  be  a  tragic  error  for  the 
Senate  to  reject  this  nominee  because  of 
his  philosophy  and  his  previous  deci- 
sions. 

I  recognize  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
are  genuinely  concerned  by  attacks  that 
have  been  made  concerning  the  nom- 
inee's ethics  or  certain  of  his  decisions. 
That  is  why  we  will  deal  carefully  with 
these  i-ssues.  I  reiterate,  however,  that 
the  real  issue  is  his  philosophy.  It  Is  so 
made  by  those  who  are  opposing  his  con- 
firmation. Much  of  the  energy  of  the 
anti-Haynsworth  campaign  has  come 
from  labor  and  civil  rights  groups  that 
simply  disagree  with  his  decisions.  This 
is  the  genesis  of  the  attack  on  his  ethics. 
Philosophy,  not  ethics,  is  the  real  contro- 
versy here. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  at  the  out- 
set of  this  debate  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  investigation  that  has  been  made 
of  this  nominee.  Seldom  before  has  a 
single  nominee  for  public  office  received 
a  more  searching  examination;  and 
never  before  has  the  nominee  cooperated 
more  fully  and  more  willingly.  The  hear- 
ing record  is  762  pages  long;  the  nominee 
testified  over  113  pages.  The  testimony 
related  primarily  to  his  personal  finan- 
cial and  business  relations.  He  submitted 
statements  and  facts  pertaining  to  Car- 
olina Vend-A-Matic;  he  submitted  his 
joint  income  tax  returns;  he  submitted 
lists  of  every  slock  he  owned  or  had 
owned  since  1957;  he  compiled  exhaustive 
lists  of  stock  dividends  and  splits  and  so 
forth. 

When  it  was  all  over,  did  a  single  per- 
son who  had  zealously  Investigated  the 
facts  challenge  Judge  Haynsworth's 
honesty?  The  fact  is  that  they  did  not. 


Did  anyone  charge  he  was  corrupt?  The 
answer  is,  "No."  Did  anyone  intunate 
that  he  had  been  improperly  influenced 
in  the  de*  ision  of  a  case?  The  answer 
igain  is.  "No."  To  my  knowledge,  every 
Senator  who  has  looked  into  this  mat- 
ter has  concluded  that  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth, Jr..  is  an  honorable,  upright,  and 
sincere  jurist.  If  integrity  is  the  test. 
Judge  Haynsworth  has  met  that  test. 

I  do  not  object  to  a  fair  and  impartial 
examination  of  nominees  to  the  Supreme 
Court  This  concern  is  proper.  I  do  not 
deny  any  Senator  the  right  to  speak  his 
mind  and  reach  his  own  conclusions  on 
the  issues  before  the  Senate.  But  I  do 
solemnly  disagree  with  those  who  argue 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  is  antilabor  or 
anticivU  rights  or  ethically  insensitive. 
His  opinions  show  a  strong  divorcement 
from  any  personal  bias.  His  conduct  has 
met  the  highest  standards  whether 
prescribed  by  sUtute,  canon,  court  rule, 
or  conscience. 

ETHICAL    STANDARDS    OF    JUI>GE    HAYNSWORTH 
A.     THE     EXISTINO     STANDARDS 

Article  I.  secUon  9  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  states: 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law 
shall  be  passed. 


The  essential  unfairness  of  an  ex  post 
facto  law  was  apparent  to  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  it  should  be  apparent  to  us. 
If  the  rules  are  established  and  scrupu- 
lously observed  by  a  man.  that  man  can- 
not be  faulted  because  someone  decides 
a  new  rule  should  be  established  and  ap- 
plied to  past  conduct.  Yet  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  IS  being  done  regarding 
Judge  Haynsworth's  conduct  in  several 
important  instances. 

Tlie  Congress,  the  courts,  and  the  bar 
establish  the  rules  of  conduct  for  the  ju- 
diciary through  statutes,  rules  and  deci- 
sions, and  canons,  respectively.  Congress 
has  the  legislative  authority  and  deter- 
mines   the    poUcy    standards    while    the 
courts  and  bar  interpret  and  guide  in  the 
interpretation    of    the   standards.    The 
canons  have  no  meaningful  application 
except  insofar   as   they   are   consistent 
with  the  positive  mandate  of  the  statute. 
When  Congress  recodified  what  is  now 
title  28.  Section  455.  United  States  Code, 
governing  disqualification  it  made  two 
important  changes:   first,  it  made  the 
sUtutory  standards  applicable  to  circuit 
judges  as  well  as  district  judges;  second, 
it  made  the  standard  of  disqualification 
"any  case  in  which  he  has  a  substantial 
interest."  Previously  the  standard  had 
been  disqualification  in  any  suit  in  which 
he  was  "concerned  in  interest."  The  clear 
meaning  of  the  words  is  that  a  judge 
shall  disqualify  himself  only  if  he  has  a 
substantial  interest.  Paltry  or  inconse- 
quential  reasons   will   not   suffice.   The 
cases  have  so  held  and  it  is  the  recog- 
nized rule  In  Federal  courts  that  a  judge 
has  an  affinnative  duty  to  sit  in  a  case 
if  he  is  not  disqualified. 

The  standard  Is  clear.  A  judge  does  not 
become  more  moral  and  more  upright 
the  more  often  he  disqualifies  himself. 
On  the  contrary,  a  judge  who  disqualifies 
ii'mself  for  Insubstantial  reasons  or  for 
reasons  rejected  by  precedent  is  violat- 
ing his  duty. 
The  Federal  statute  does  not  set  a 


minimum  standard  and  those  who  abide 
by  it  do  not  exhibit  only  a  minimum 
sensitivity  to  the  ethical  problems  of  dis- 
qualification. On  the  contrary,  the  stat- 
ute provides  an  exclusive  standard  which 
can  be  appUed  only  by  sensitive  consid- 
eration of  the  judge's  interest  in  the  case 
and  the  public's  interest  in  well-run 
courts. 

The  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  are  val- 
uable references  to  judges  who  must 
decide  questions  of  their  own  ethical 
conduct.  But  they  are  guidelines  only, 
not  hard  and  fast  rules.  These  canons  are 
available  to  both  State  and  Federal  ju- 
diciary irrespective  of  the  conditions  of 
the  court  and  the  governing  statutes.  It 
is  important  to  vmderstand  that  they  are 
not  intended  to  be  the  exclusive  or  bind- 
ing rules  of  conduct,  at  least  for  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary.  If  they  were  binding,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  to  recodify 
section  455,  make  it  applicable  to  circuit 
judges  and  change  the  standards.  Canon 
29  has  existed  unchanged  since  the  1920's 
and  ABA  Formal  Opinion  170  was  ren- 
dered 30  years  ago,  section  455  was  re- 
wTittcn  20  years  ago,  in  1949. 

Then,  in  1963,  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  adopted  a  resolution 
governing  the  conduct  of  judges.  It  pro- 
vides: 

Resolved:  No  Justice  or  Judge  appointed 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
shall  serve  in  the  capacity  of  an  officer,  direc- 
tor, or  employee  of  a  corporation  organized 
for  profit. 

It  may  be  observed  parenthetically, 
Mr.  President,  that  when  Judge  Hayns- 
worth assumed  the  office  of  circuit  judge, 
he  resigned  from  several — I  think  as 
many  as  a  half  a  dozen— boards  of  direc- 
tors of  corporations  that  had  public  list- 
ing and  public  ownership,  feeling  that  he 
could  not  serve  well,  even  though  there 
was  no  rule  or  law  against  it,  if  he  re- 
tained his  membership  on  such  boards. 

Those  are  the  rules  as  they  existed 
prior  to  the  nomination  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth and  those  are  the  rules  this  Sen- 
ate must  apply  to  this  man.  As  the  hear- 
ings show,  and  as  the  debate  will  develop, 
he  has  abided  by  those  rules  and  merits 
our  confirmation. 

B.    CAROLINA    VEND-A-MATIC 

First.  Judge  Haynsworth  was  an  origi- 
nal stockholder  and  Director  of  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matlc,  an  automatic  food 
vending  company.  In  1963,  Vend-A- 
Matic  was  receiving  3  percent  of  Its  gross 
sales  from  machines  located  in  Deering- 
Milliken  plants.  Deering-MilUken  in 
turn  controlled  Darlington  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  which  was  a  Utigant  before  the 
Fourth  Circuit.  Judge  Haynsworth  par- 
ticipated in  three  decisions  involving 
Darlington  and  the  TextUe  Worker's 
Union.  Two  decisions,  in  1961  and  1968, 
were  favorable  to  the  imion  and  are  not 
complained  about.  The  1963  decision  was 
favorable  to  DarUngton. 

The  heretofore  unquestioned  rule  in 
the  Federal  courts  is  that  a  business  re- 
lationship between  a  litigant  and  a  judge 
who  is  a  stockholder  and  director  of  a 
third  party  which  did  business  with  a 
litigant  does  not  require  the  judge  to  dis- 
quaUfy  himself.  In  fact,  it  does  not  al- 
low him  to  disqualify  himself. 
The    American    Bar    Association    re- 


viewed the  law  and  the  facts  involving 
Vend-A-Matic  and  so  concluded. 

John  P.  Frank,  perhaps  one  of  the 
leading,  if  not  the  leading,  authority  on 
judicial  disqualtflcation,  so  concluded. 

The  Fourth  Circuit,  which  had  re- 
viewed the  relationship,  so  concluded. 
The  Department  of  Justice  in  1963  and 
1969  so  concluded. 

The  present  rule  is  clear.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth abided  by  it  and  cannot  now  be 
faulted  for  following  the  precedents. 

Second.  Judge  Haynsworth  has  been 
attacked  also  for  having  a  business  con- 
nection with  Vend-A-Matic  at  all.  The 
argument  is  that  he  should  have  known 
that  third  party  companies  with  busi- 
ness relations  would  be  in  his  court  and 
there  would  be  an  appearance  of  im- 
propriety. 

There  is  no  rule  that  says  a  judge  may 
not  invest  his  money  in  a  com.pany  that 
buys  poods  and  services  from  some  and 
sells  them  to  others,  but  that  is  what 
this  argument  implies.  Almost  any  busi- 
ness investment  could  fall  under  this 
prohibition. 

There  was  no  appearance  of  impro- 
pi-iety  when  the  third  party  business  re- 
lationship was  not  Involved  in  the  issues 
of  the  case. 

The  Vend-A-Matlc  Co.  paid  money  to 
Deertng-Mllllken  for  the  right  to  install 
vending  machines.  The  right  was  award- 
ed by  legitimate,  competitive  bidding. 
Vend-A-Matlc  earned  money  by  selling 
vending  foods  to  employees.  'Where  is  the 
appearance  of  impropriety  in  a  ruling 
that  did  not  affect  the  number  of  cups 

of  coffee  sold? 

Judge  Haynsworth  had  several  cases 
before  him  that  involved  Vend-A-Matic 
customers.  He  ruled  against  Darlington 
two  out  of  the  three  times  the  company 
was  before  lilm.  In  the  case  of  the  Cone 
Mills  Corporation,  Judge  Haynsworth 
ruled  against  this  customer  of  Vend-A- 
Matlc  both  times  it  was  before  the  court. 
He  did  rule  in  favor  of  Homelite.  another 
customer,  allowing  It  to  rescind  a  lease 
made  with  Tnniiilk  Realty  Company. 
Twice  when  the  Deering-Milliken  Re- 
search Corporation  was  before  the  court, 
he  affirmed  procedural  rulings  in  favor 
of  the  company.  Where  in  this  record 
Is  there  any  Impropriety? 

There  is  no  appearance  of  impropriety 
in  holding  a  one-seventh  stock  interest 
in  the  companj'  that  submits  competitive 
bids  to  sell  coffee  and  food  to  the  em- 
ployees of  these  companies. 

Third.  It  has  been  charged,  as  well, 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  lied  about  the 
extent  of  his  participation  in  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic. 

Look  at  the  record.  Ten  days  before  the 
hearings  began,  he  sent  a  letter  to  tht 
committee  outlining  the  followmg  facts: 
He  served  as  a  director  imtil  1963;  he  at- 
tended weekly  luncheon  meetings  of  the 
board;  he  discussed  financial  matters;  he 
handled  some  of  the  credit  matters;  his 
wife  served  as  secretary  and  they  both 
received  compensation  in  their  respective 
capacities. 

He  testified  that  he  orally  resigned  as 
an  officer  in  1957  but  was  carried  on  the 
corporate  books  as  vice  president  until 
1963. 

He  testified  that  he  did  not  solicit  busi- 
ness. None  of  this  testimony  has  been 
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discredited,  and  there  Is  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  There  is  strong  evidence 
corroborating  his  narration. 

In  his  candid  and  cooperative  manner, 
the  nominee  replied  to  every  question 
and  spelled  out  his  participation  in  the 
business.  To  question  his  honesty  and 
candor  in  the  face  of  this  record  is 
ludicrous. 

How  can  an  honest  man  lack  candor? 
Tliat  is  the  paradox  posed  by  the  argu- 
ments of  some  of  my  colleagues  who  op- 
pose this  nomination.  They  agree  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  an  honest  man,  but 
they  argue  he  lacks  candor. 

The  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machin- 
ery In  June  of  this  year  provides  a  good 
example  of  the  lengths  to  which  other- 
wise reasonable  men  will  go  to  find  some 
"evidence"  to  support  their  position. 

Judge  Haynsworth  was  a  friend,  or  at 
least  an  acquaintance  of  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  who  had  invited  him  to  tes- 
tify on  the  need  for  legislation  requiring 
judicial  disclosure  of  business  interests.  I 
am  siire  the  atmosphere  of  the  hearing 
was  relaxed  and  friendly. 

Thfe  judge  was  asked  if  he  favored  dis- 
closute'of  every  firm  in  which  a  judge 
was  an  ofQcer,  director,  proprietor,  or 
partner.  He  replied : 

I  certainly  \K>uld  have  no  objection  to 
euch  a  thing  a«  that.  I  don't  believe  most 
Judges  would. 

Then  he  added  a  personal  reminis- 
cence : 

Of  course,  when  I  went  on  the  bench  I 
resigned  from  a^  such  business  associations 
I  had. 


•  That  statement  is  now  represented  to 
us  as  an  intentional  lie  because  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  not  resigned  all  direc- 
torships until  6  years  earlier,  rather 
than  12  years  earlier  when  appointed 
to  the  bench.  What  directorships  did  he 
not  mention?  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc 
and  Main  Oak.  The  first  was  well  known 
to  all  judges  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  and 
to  the  Justice  Department.  The  second 
was  a  dormant  family  corporation,  also 
disclosed  by  him  and  known  to  the  Fourth 
Circuit  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
There  was  nothing  wrong  with  these 
relationships  from  1957  until  1963,  and 
in  1963,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution 
of  the  Judicial  Conference,  he  resigned. 
A  misstatement,  Mr.  President,  is  not  a 
lie.  And  this  argument  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth misled  the  Judicial  Improvements 
Subcommittee  must  be  diCBcult  even  for 
the  most  cynical  man  to  accept. 

C.    PARENT-SrBSlDlARY    CASES 

The  statute  which  governs  disqualifi- 
cations of  a  Federal  judge  when  a  party 
litigant  is  a  subsidiary  of  a  company  in 
which  the  judge  owns  stock  is  28  U.S.C. 
455,  the  same  section  previously  dis- 
cussed. A  judge  should  disqualify  himself 
in  a  case  in  which  he  has  a  substantial 
interest.  Judge  Haynsworth  did  not  have 
a  substantial  interest  in  any  subsidiary 
coming  before  his  court.  The  text  of  this 
section  is  short.  It  reads : 
Section   465,   iNrERESx  or  justice  or  judge 

Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States 
shall  disqualify  himself  in  any  case  In  which 
he  has  a  substantial  interest,  has  been  of 
counsel.  Is  or  hat  been  a  material  witness,  or 
Is  so  related  to  or  connected  with  any  party 


or  his  attorney  as  to  render  It  Improper,  In 
his  opinion,  for  him  to  sit  on  the  trial,  appeal, 
or  other  proceeding  therein. 

Farrow  v.  Grace  Lines  Inc.,  381  P.  2d 
380  (1967)  involved  a  $50  judgment 
against  Grace  Lines  for  overtime  pay 
lost  by  an  injured  seaman.  The  Poiwth 
Circuit  affirmed  the  judgment.  The  nomi- 
nee held  300  shares,  1/60,000  of  the  stock 
in  W.  R.  Grrce  Co.,  the  parent  of 
Grace  Lines.  Assuming  the  entire  $30,000 
originsdly  claimed  had  been  assessed 
against  stockholders  of  W.  R.  Grace, 
without  reference  to  insurers  or  tax 
treatment  of  the  award.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  share  would  have  been  $0.48. 

Maryland  Casualty  Co.  v.  Baldwin,  357 
P.  2d  338  (1955)  and  Donohue  v.  Mary- 
land Casualty  Co..  363  F.  2d  442  (1966) 
involved  a  subsidiary  of  American  Gen- 
eral Insurance  Company.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth held  200  preferred  shares.  59/ 
1,000.000  of  those  outstanding,  and  67 
common  shares.  15/1,000,000  of  those 
outstanding.  The  impact  of  the  cases  on 
his  interest  cannot  be  measured. 

There  Is  no  opinion  of  the  ABA  stat- 
ing that  this  sort  of  negligible  interest  in 
a  parent  corporation  is  grounds  for  dis- 
qualification. Formal  Opinion  170  does 
not  reach  the  point.  The  California 
Supreme  Court,  the  only  court  I  know  of 
which  has  ruled  on  this  issue,  held  a 
judge  was  not  disqualified  if  he  owned 
shares  in  the  parent  company.  Central 
Railway  Co.  v.  Superior  Court,  296 
Pac.  883  ( 1931) .  Again,  the  Senate  would 
be  creating  new  rules  which  are  contrary 
to  the  statute,  if  it  sought  to  condemn 
this  conduct. 

D.    BRUNSWICK    CORP. 

Judge  Haynsworth  purchased  1.000 
shares  of  Brunswick  stock  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  1967.  At  the  time,  he  was  aware 
that  the  decision  in  a  Brunswick  case  in 
which  he  had  participated  had  not  been 
Issued.  He  took  the  position  during  the 
hearings  that  if  he  had  held  the  stock 
at  the  time  the  case  was  heard  and 
decided  on  November  10,  he  would  have 
been  in  violation  of  the  Canons.  That 
conclusion  Is  debatable  because  18  mil- 
lion shares  of  Brunswick  were  outstand- 
ing and  his  1/18,000  interest  in  the  liti- 
gation could  amount  to  no  more  than  $5, 
certainly  not  a  substantial  sum.  None- 
theless, because  in  his  opinion,  he  would 
have  disqualified  himself,  I  will  accept 
Judge  Haynsworth's  conclusion  for  the 
purpose  of  this  debate. 

Whether  buying  the  stock  before 
deciding  the  case  would  disqualify  him  is 
not  relevant,  however.  The  question  Is 
whether  having  decided  the  case  and 
then  Inadvertently  having  acquired  the 
stock,  should  he  have  disqualified  him- 
self? He  reasonably  concluded  the  an- 
swer was  no,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  agrees. 

Judge  Winter,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Fourth  Circuit  bench  and  author 
of  the  Brunswick  opinion,  testified  at 
length  on  the  propriety  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's conduct.  Let  me  repeat  some  of 
the  pertinent  testimony: 

Senator  Hart.  Now,  would  you  regard  it  as 
proper  on  your  part  to  have  purchased  the 
Brunswick  Corp.  .stcclc  before  the  release  of 
the  opinion? 

Judge  Winter  Before  the  release  of  the 
opinion?  I  think,  sir,  If  I  had  been  in  that 


situation.  I  would  have  avoided  buying  the 
stock  until  after  the  opinion  had  been  filed 
and  the  matter  disposed  of.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  I  would  have  been  legally  dis- 
qualified,  since  a  decision  has  been  reached 
in  the  case  In  my  mind,  since  the  nature  of 
the  decision  was  not  one  which  could  have 
affected  the  value  of  the  stock  one  way  or 
the  other."    (Hearings,  page  241) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Bath.  Judge  Winter,  If  you  had 
been  made  aware  that  Judge  Haynsworth  had 
purchased  the  stock  as  he  did  in  the  latter 
part  of  December,  what  action,  if  any,  would 
you  and  Judge  Jones  have  taken? 

Judge  Winter.  I  think  I  would  have  called 
the  matter  to  Judge  Haynsworth's  attention, 
that  this  was  a  case  in  which  the  opinion  had 
not  been  announced,  but  I  think  I  would 
have  left  the  decision  of  what  part  he  should 
play  In  it  entirely  up  to  him.  because  matters 
of  personal  disqualification  are  peculiarly  a 
matter  for  personal  decision.  .  .  "  (Hearings, 
page  252-253) 

•  •  •  •  • 
Senator   Ervin.    Now   certainly   this   0  0005 

proportionate  ownership  ot  the  Brunswick 
Corp.  by  Judge  Haynsworth  could  not  have 
given  him  any  very  substantial  interest  in 
the  outcome  of  that  case,  could  it? 

Judge  Winter.  Sir.  I  think  the  arithmetic 
of  It  would  show  that  It  was  not  certainly  a 
big  Interest  In  the  absolute  sen.se,  and  I 
would  not  qusirrel.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  aware  that  he  had 
this  or  whether  he  had  not. 

Senator  Ervin.  Yes. 

Judge  Winter.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
talk  to  him  or  to  find  out  about  it  But  let 
me  put  it  this  way.  If  he  concluded  that 
that  was  not  a  substantial  interest  I  would 
not  have  questioned  his  Judgment  for  a 
moment,  or  if  he  had  concluded  that  it  was 
a  substantial  interest,  but  nevertheless  it 
was  not  Improper  for  him  to  sit.  I  would  not 
have  quarreled  with  him  for  a  moment. 
(Hearings,  page  254) 

In  addition,  Judge  Winter  testified  in 
response  to  specific  questions  from  Sena- 
tor Tydings  that  Judge  Haynsworth's 
conduct  did  not  violate  Canon  26  or 
Canon  29. 

It  was  regrettable  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth was  put  in  the  position  of  making 
the  decision  to  not  disqualify  himself.  But 
In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  case — it  was 
a  clear-cut  decision  on  a  limited  point  of 
law — he  concluded  the  burden  of  rehear- 
ing the  case  was  unwarranted.  We,  in  the 
Senate,  must  keep  in  mind  the  real  bur- 
den, administratively,  in  setting  a  case 
for  rehearing,  selecting  a  new  panel,  re- 
hearing, redecidlng  the  case,  and  draft- 
ing an  opinion.  Justice  was  rendered  in 
this  case,  and  delaying  the  disposition 
would  only  have  delayed  justice  and 
would  not  have  altered  the  result. 

Judge  Haynsworth  says  he  wishes  he 
had  never  heard  of  the  Brunswick  Corp. 
and  never  purchased  the  stock.  The 
members  of  the  committee  agree.  This 
inadvertent  error,  however,  is  no  reason 
for  refusing  to  confirm  him.  A  nominee 
must  be  honest,  honorable,  and  sensitive 
to  ethical  considerations.  He  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  infallible. 

E.    J.    p.    STEVENS    CO. 

Judge  Haynsworth  holds  550  shares  of 
stock  In  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  This  stock  own- 
ership has  been  attacked  as  a  violation 
of  Canon  26.  The  committee  took  testi- 
mony on  this  point,  reviewed  the  canon, 
and  concluded  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
has  acted  properly. 

J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  was  a  very  close  client 
when  Judge  Haynsworth  was  a  practicing 
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attorney.  He  concluded  that  it  would  not 
be  proper,  "in  his  opinion"— see  28 
United  States  Code  section  455— to  sit  in 
any  case  where  J.  P.  Stevens  was  a  Uti- 
gant.  and  he  has  not. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth would  never  have  to  disqualify 
himself  in  a  J.  P.  Stevens  case  because  of 
his  stock  ownership,  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  Canon  26  was  not  relevant 
and  there  was  no  reason  for  him  to  dis- 
pose of  his  stock. 

F.    TH«    AMERICAN    BAR    ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  18  years. 
It  has  been  the  custom  that  nominees 
for  judicial  posts  be  reviewed  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  ABA 
recommendation  be  forwarded  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

The  Committee  on  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary of  the  American  Bar  has  been  dele- 
gated the  responsibility  for  the  investiga- 
tion and  recommendation.  The  commit- 
tee consists  of  one  member  appointed 
from  each  of  the  12  judicial  circuits,  and 
a  chairman  appointed  at  large.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  is  to  review  the 
professional  qualifications  of  a  nominee. 
This  Includes  his  ability,  experience,  and 
Integrity. 

The   committee   interviewed    his   col- 
leagues on   the   fourth  circuit,   a  cross 
section  of  district  judges  and  practicing 
attorneys,  and  the  nominee  himself.  His 
opinions  were  surveyed.  The  committee 
concluded  that  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
■highly  acceptable  from  the  viewpoint  of 
professional  qualifications."  Judge  Walsh 
testified  on  Judge  Haynsworth's  behalf. 
At  the  time  of  the  hearings  as  well  as 
before,  the  issue  of  the  Darlington  case 
had  been  raised.  The  committee  on  the 
Federal  judiciary  Included  the  issue  m 
their  deliberations.  It  was  found  that: 
"Judge  Haynsworth  had  no  interest,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  m  the  outcome  of  the 
case  before  his  court.  There  was  no  basis 
for  any  claim  of  disqualification,  and  It 
was  his  duty  to  sit  as  a  member  of  his 
court." 

When  subsequent  attacks  were  made 
against  Judge  Haynsworth  involving 
Brunswick  and  the  parent-subsidiary 
cases,  the  committee  met  again,  and  here 
Is  what  It  said : 

The  Committee  met  today  and  carefully 
reviewed  the  matters  which  have  come  to  its 
attention  since  Its  original  report  on  Judge 
Havnsworth  to  the  United  States  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  has  con- 
cluded by  a  substantial  majority  that  such 
matters  do  not  warrant  a  change  in  that 
report. 

Sixteen  past  presidents  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  have  affirmed  their 
confidence  In  the  processes  and  judg- 
ment of  the  ABA  committee.  In  a  tele- 
liiam  to  Chairman  Eastland,  they  con- 
cluded: 

Accordingly,  we  hereby  affirm  our  support 
1.1  Judge  Haynsworth  and  urge  his  confirma- 
tion as  a  Justice  ot  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

It  is  the  professional  judgment  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Judge  Haynsworth  is  fully 
qualified  to  take  his  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 


HATNSWOtTH'S    BBCORD    AS    A    CIKCTJIT    JtTDCE 

A.  AN  ovravHW 

A  sitting  judge  compiles  a  record  on 
which  he  himself  can  be  judged  for  com- 
petence and  ability.  Judge  Haynsworth 
has  a  12-year  record  In  which  his  com- 
petence can  be  measured.  It  Is  an  illus- 
trious and  a  proud  record. 

After  reviewing  his  opinions,  the 
American  Bar  Association  judged  the 
nominee  to  be  highly  qualified.  Judge 
Walsh  reported  that  "as  far  as  his  pro- 
fessional qualification  is  concerned,  he  is 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms."  Mr. 
Ramsey  of  the  ABA  committee  testified 
that  "he  is  eminently  well  qualified  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court." 

Professor  Wright's  statement  before 
the  committee  was  particularly  helpful. 
He  reviewed  many  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's opinions  on  many  different  sub- 
jects besides  civil  rights  and  labor  cases. 
It  was  his  conclusion  that:  "(H)  i;  over- 
all record  shows  him  to  have  the  abUity, 
character,  temperament,  and  judicious- 
ness that  are  needed  to  be  an  outstand- 
ing Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court." 

In  every  case  which  a  judge  decides, 
and  over  a  12-year  period  that  is  thou- 
sands, there  is  at  least  one  dissatisfied 
party:  the  loser.  It  is  not  surprismg  that 
Judge  Haynsworth's  nomination  brought 
forth  criticism  of  his  record.  Careful 
analysis,  however,  shows  those  criticisms 
are  themselves  biased  and  misleading. 

B.    CIVIL    RIGHTS 

In  this  presentation,  I  will  not  under- 
take to  review  the  many  cases  cited  by 
opponents  and  supporters  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  in  an  attempt  to  define  his 
judicial  attitudes  on  racial  matters.  He 
has  decided  cases  in  favor  of  litigants 
claiming  deprivation  of  civU  rights  and 
he  has  decided  cases  against  them. 
Eminent  authorities  agree  that  his  ap- 
proach is  fair. 

Prof.  G.  W.  Poster  served  as  a  con- 
sultant on  school  desegregation  to  the 
US  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  from 
1961  until  1963.  He  served  as  a  consul- 
tant to  the  Office  of  Education  on  school 
desegregation  from  1964  to  1967  and 
participated  in  the  drafting  of  the  origi- 
nal HEW  school  desegregation  guide- 
lines. His  statement  appears  on  pages 
602-611  of  the  hearings.  He  says: 

To  sum  up:  Judge  Haynsworth  is  an  in- 
telligent, sensitive,  reasoning  man.  He  does 
not  fit  among  that  small  handful  of  front- 
running  judges  who  have  consistently  made 
new  law  in  the  racial  area.  He  has  earned 
a  place,  however,  among  those  who  serve  in 
the  best  tradition  of  the  system  as  prag- 
matic, open-minded  men.  neither  dogmatic 
nor  doctrinaire.  His  decisions,  including  those 
in  the  racial  area,  have  been  consistent  with 
those  of  other  sensitive  and  thoughtful 
Judges  who  laced  the  same  problems  at  the 
same  time.  And  it  simply  cannot  be  said 
that  his  record  in  the  racial  field  marks  him 
as  out  of  step  with  the  directions  of  the 
Warren  Court. 


Judge  Haynsworth  wlU  continue  to  work 
fairly  and  pragmatically  to  insure  that 
all  Americans  receive  their  civil  rights. 


Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this  is  an 
accurate  and  fair  description  of  Judge 
Haynsworth's  civil  rights  record.  It  cer- 
tainly justifies  the  confidence  of  every 
Senator  concerned  with  civil  rights  that 


C.    LABOR 

An  objective  review  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's decisions  in  labor  cases,  like 
those  in  civil  rights  cases,  establishes 
that  he  has  taken  a  balanced.  Impartial 
attitude  toward  labor  litigation.  Some- 
times he  wUl  uphold  union  contentions, 
sometimes  he  will  not.  The  determina- 
tive issue  Is  not  who  the  parties  are  but 
what  the  law  is. 

George  Meany,  AFL-CIO  president, 
testified  that  he  disapproved  of  any  ju- 
dicial decision  against  labor.  Mr.  Meany 
is  an  advocate  for  his  point  of  view,  and 
the  bias  evident  in  his  statement  is  not 
the  standard  against  which  to  measure 
the  conduct  of  a  judge. 

Judge  Haynsworth  has  written  and 
participated  in  numerous  opinions  that 
recognized  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
workers  to  organize  and  engage  in  col- 
lective bargaining.  The  committee  report 
discussed  two  such  opinions:  KLRB 
against  Electro  Motive  Mfg.  which  ex- 
tended the  protection  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  a  supervisor,  and 
United  Steelworkers  against  Bagwell, 
which  held  unconstitutional  a  city  ordi- 
nance which  sought  to  regulate  distri- 
bution of  literature  by  unions. 

In  the  Electro  Motive  case.  Judge 
Haynsworth  gave  the  following  justifica- 
tion of  the  reinstatement  of  the  super- 
visor despite  the  fact  that  supervisors 
were  not  within  the  statutory  definition 
of  protected  employees: 

The  effect  of  the  discharge,  in  either  event, 
is  to  tend  to  dry  up  legitimate  sources  of 
information  to  Board  agents,  to  Impair  the 
functioning  of  the  machinery  provided  for 
the  vindication  of  the  employees'  rights  and. 
probably  to  restrain  employees  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  protected  rights. 

Writing  for  the  court  in  NLRB  v. 
Webb  Furniture  Corp..  368  F.  2d  314 
(1966t.  Judge  Haynsworth  discussed 
good  faith  bargaining : 

When  the  union  tendered  some  conces- 
sions, the  employer  might  reasonably  be  re- 
quired to  recognize  that  negotiating  sessions 
might  produce  other  or  more  extended  con- 
cessions. That  is  the  purpose  of  coUective 
bargaining.  By  July,  it  was  readily  apparent 
to  the  union  that  the  impasse  could  be 
broken  only  by  concessions  on  its  part,  but 
it  would  be  extraordinary  to  suppose  that  it 
would  do  so  then  in  terms  of  an  ultimatum, 
or  that  in  its  initial  modification  of  its 
demands  would  go  to  the  ultimate  limits  of 
Its  possible  agreement. 

These  quotations  from  these  two  cases 
do  not  sound  as  though  they  came  from 
the  pen  of  an  antllabor  judge.  Indeed. 
Judge  Haynsworth  joined  in  45  opinions 
that  ruled  in  favor  of  the  unions.  He 
wrote  eight  of  them. 

He  also  joined  in  opinions  against  la- 
bor litigants  and  it  is  these  decisions 
wnich  are  attacked.  On  balance,  how- 
ever, it  is  obvious  that  he  had  no  bias 
against  labor  unions. 

D.     THE      ANALYSIS      OF      JLTKJE      HAYNSWORTH'S 
WRrriNGS    HAS    COME    FROM    MANT    SOtTBCES 

The  New  Republic  magazine  carried  an 
article  by  Professor  Bickel  of  Yale  Law 
School  concluded : 
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But  Judge  Haynaworth  Is  no  reactionary. 
His  civil  rlghtB  record  Is  centrist,  although 
•nore  cautlotw  than  some  Senator*  would 
Iilte.  If  the  aenate  demands  precisely  the 
Ideological  profile  It  would  prefer,  the  ap- 
p  ointment  process  will  be  In  deadlock.  Judge 
Haynsworth  should  be  teen  Ideologically  as 
falling  within  the  area  of  tolerance  in  which 
the  Senate  defers  to  the  President's  initia- 
tive. 

Professor  Wright  summed  up  his  first 
statement  as  follows: 

History  teaches  us  that  it  is  folly  to  sup- 
p  ise  that  anyone  can  predict  In  advance  whut 
kind  of  a  reccrd  a  particular  person  will  make 
as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

All  that  one  can  pr-;perly  undertake.  In 
assessing  a  nominee  to  that  Court,  Is  to 
consider  whether  he  has  the  Intelligence, 
the  ability,  the  character,  the  temperament, 
am',  the  Ji-dlclousneES  that  are  essential  in 
the  Import. int  wort  he  will  be  called  upnn  to 
per  crm  Clement  Haynsworth  aas  shewn  In 
12  years  on  the  circuit  court  bench  that  he 
p  )ssesses  all  of  the.ie  qualities  la  great  meas- 
ure. 

I  hcpe  he  will  be  quickly  confirmed. 

THE     SENATE     AND    ITS     RESPONSIBIHrY 

The  nomir.ation  of  Jud-re  Haynsworth 
has    unleashed    a    furious    attack    un- 
matched since  tlie  nomination  of  Jud'.;e 
-Partear.  and,  prior  to  that  time,  tlic  nom- 
ination of  Louid  Brandcis. 

In  the  lattr  case,  Justice  Brandcis 
became  one  of  the  greatest  men  ever  to 
serve  on  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the 
former  case.  Judge  Parker  continued  to 
serve  with  distinction  as  an  appellate 
level  judge,  but  his  greater  potential  was 
nev.r  realized. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  HoLL'.NDi  informed  me  during 
colloquy  on  this  subject  several  weeks  ago 
of  what  he  had  been  told  by  the  dis- 
tinguished former  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia.  Mr.  George.  Senator  George,  at 
the  end  of  his  career,  regretted  more  than 
any  other  vote  he  had  cast  in  the  Senate, 
his  vote  against  Judge  Parker.  I  hope. 
Mr.  President,  that  no  one  serving  in  this 
body  will  be  left  with  such  a  bitter  recol- 
lection of  this  nomination. 
'  Freewheeling  charges  have  been  di- 
rected at  Judge  Haynsworth  s  etliics. 
charges  that  will  be  hard  to  live  down 
if  sustained  by  this  Senate.  Yet.  it  is 
a  battle,  not  really  being  fought  over 
ethics  but  over  the  philosophy  of  the 
man. 

Mr.  President,  what  precedent  will  be 
set  for  the  future  if  a  man  of  Judge 
Haynsworth "s  reputation  and  ability  can 
be  brought  down  by  often-repeated 
Charge.  If  President  Nixon  would  attempt 
to  find  another  nominee  to  bring  bal- 
ance to  the  Supreme  Court,  what  man 
would  accept  the  ordeal  of  personal  vili- 
fication? 

Organized  labor  did  not  apologize  for 
the  campaign  it  waged  against  Judge 
Parker  although  it  contributed  greatly  to 
his  rejection.  This  is  so  even  though  it 
is  admitted  that  Judge  Parker  was  a 
good  judge.  There  will  be  no  apology  if 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  rejected,  and  he  too 
IS  a  good  judge.  This  is  what  the  next 
nominee  will  weigh  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senate  will  advise  and  consent  to  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth.  but  I 
think  it  important  to  recognize  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  decision  we  will  make 
within  the  next  few  days. 


This  Senator  has  served  for  12  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. I  have  never  opposed  any  Judicial 
nominee  because  I  did  not  like  his  phi- 
losophy, and  I  assure  the  Senate  I  did 
not  agree  with  the  philosophy  of  some 
nominees.  I  will  maintain  my  consistent 
position  and  call  upon  all  my  colleagues 
who  liave  deferred  to  the  President  on 
the  choice  of  philosophy  in  the  past  to  do 
so  in  this  case. 

Choice  of  philosophy  is  a  political  con- 
sideration. To  bring,  such  considerations 
to  bear  in  the  Senate  means  to  weigh 
100  individual  views  of  what  is  the  proper 
philosophy  against  the  decision  made  by 
the  President.  It  does  not  work  as  Presi- 
dent George  Washingtrn  learned  early 
in  his  administration.  If  100  persons  arc 
allovvrd  ti  give  full  sway  to  their  own 
personal  views,  tlien  no  independent,  re- 
sourceful man  will  ever  be  picked  to 
scn'c  en  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  Judge  Haynsworth  is  rejected  be- 
cause of  the  flimsy  attacks  on  liis  record 
as  a  circuit  judge,  no  sitting  judtre  will 
be  able  to  meet  the  newly  establi-shed 
Srnntc  t  st.  Practicing  attorneys  might 
be  a  sourc^  of  prospective  nominees,  but 
If  they  are  good  they  will  be  succcfsful 
and  will  have  business  relationships  that 
will  have  to  be  scrutmizcd  .nnd  criticized. 
Wo  could  turn  to  the  law  schools  and 
find  oualif.ed  men  untarnished  by  finan- 
cial dealings,  reprcscntaticn  of  certain 
cii?ntT.  or  prior  court  opinions,  but  it 
would  be  difScu't  indeed  to  select  a  bal- 
anc  d  court  only  from  among  teac'icrs. 

If  Jud;e  Haynsworth  is  judged  on 
the  merit  of  his  record,  he  passes  with 
flyin  r  colors.  He  is  capable,  po.^srssed  of 
judicial  temperament,  honest,  and  in- 
telligent. I  am  confident,  Mr.  President, 
that  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  this  conclusion  and  will  in  due 
time  confirm  this  nomination. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  cDnsiderable  interest  to  th? 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  ccmmltlee  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
I  have  listened  not  only  to  the  state- 
ments which  they  made  today,  but  also 
ti  the  opinions  that  both  these  gentle- 
men have  expressed  throughout  the 
h  arings. 

I  should  like  the  record  to  show  that 
although  the  conclusions  that  I  have 
reached  differ  from  the  conclusions  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  I  believe  that 
th^y  have  cooperated  fully  to  see  that 
this  matter  was  fully  aired.  They  have 
given  me,  as  a  member  of  the  loyal  op- 
position, every  ccurtesy  that  I  could  ex- 
pect, and  I  thank  them  for  their 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  opposing  this  nomina- 
tion has  net  been  an  easy  matter  for  me. 
And  I  do  no  think  that  it  has  been  an 
easy  matter  for  any  of  us  to  oppose  what, 
at  least  I  personally  feel,  is  normally  a 
Presidential  prerogative:  the  nomination 
of  individuals  to  many  positions  of 
respinsibility. 

I  have  normally  been  inclined  to  go 
along  with  the  Presidential  decision.  On 
only  one  occasion  in  the  past  did  I  feel 
inclined  to  oppose  a  nomination.  It  was 
a  nomination  made  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration and  was  the  nomination  of 


a  man  that  I  did  not  feel  was  qualified 
to  fill  the  position.  I  learned  then  that 
opposition  to  a  nomination  is  different 
from  opposition  to  other  Issues. 

I  have  learned  from  personal  experi- 
ence that  when  one  opposes  a  man  on  hl.'^ 
qualifications,  he  is  indeed  burdening 
himself  with  an  unpleasant  task. 

Opposing  Judge  Haynsworth  is  an  en- 
deavor which  I  now  enter  only  after  i.reat 
con.sideration. 

Mr.  President.  It  .seems  to  me  that 
when  considering  an  appointment  to  t'.io 
judiciary,  the  Senate  is  in  a  different 
position  from  that  in  which  it  finds  it -elf 
when  considermg  appointments  of  eth'  r 
public  officials.  The  President  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  executing  the  !aw.s  and 
making  the  executive  branch  run.  It  is 
quite  reasonable  that  he  b?  given  coii- 
s  d?rab!e  latitude  in  select  n^;  his  own 
I-eoi:le  to  aid  him  in  this  great  task.  For 
this  reason,  a  Senator  m'ght  well  feel 
conscientiously  b.ouMd  to  go  ver>'  far  'n 
following  the  President's  lead  ;'.nd  to  cm- 
fi  m  without  hesitation  most  of  his  ap- 
pouumrnts.  These  appointees  are  an 
integral  and  working  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's administrative  team. 

Just  the  opposite  is  t  ue  es  to  judgc.^ 
luAvever.  The  judge  is  not  someone  with 
whom  the  President  has  to  work  in  air. 
intimate  sense.  He  is  not  a  member  ol 
the  administration  in  any  remote  sen.«e 
When  a  judge  is  appointed,  it  is  con- 
templated that  his  tenure  will  long  out- 
last that  of  the  Presid?nt.  A  Federal 
judge  is  net  a  pa-,  t  of  any  administration 
He  is  not  an  advocate,  but  rather  a  mem- 
ber of  the  judicial  bran.h  of  our  Govern- 
ment— totally  removed  from  e  ther  the 
executive  or  legislative  branches  after 
appointment. 

Tlie  President's  conittutional  pov.ci 
tj  initiate  the  appo  ntment  process  for 
judges  is  tlie  result  of  a  compiomis?  r,t 
Uic  Contitutional  Convention.  It  was  ini- 
tially proposed  that  liie  pov.tr  to  aii- 
point  judges  should  he  solely  with  the 
Congress.  In  giving  some  power  to  the 
Prcs.dent — indeed,  the  initial  pow^r 
tD  nominate — the  Founding  Fathers  re- 
sii-ved  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  advise 
and  consent.  Thus  the  Pres.d^nt  and  the 
Senate  become  partners  in  appointing 
members  of  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  not  hesitated  to  use  the  rower 
of  rejection  which  tho  fram.rs  of  the 
Constitution  granted  it.  In  fact,  the  Sen- 
ate has  rejected  more  nominations  to 
the  Supreme  Court  than  to  any  other 
offlce.  Between  1800  and  1900,  one-quar- 
ter of  all  those  named  to  the  High  Court 
failed  to  receive  confirmation.  Most  were 
rejected  by  the  Senate;  others  had  then 
nominations  withdrawn  because  of  Sen- 
ate opposition.  They  were  rejected  fur 
a  variety  of  reasons  including  politics, 
philosophy,  ability,  and.  indeed,  tempera- 
ment. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  scrutiny  we 
give  the  nomination  of  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth,  Jr.,  to  the  Supreme  Court 
is  not  unusual.  Indeed,  it  Is  the  tradi- 
tional, constitutional  duty  of  each  Sen- 
ator to  determine  in  his  own  mind  what 
qualifications  are  necessary  for  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  and  then  to  meas- 
ure whe  qualifications  of  the  nominee 
against  those  standards. 

I  believe  that  among  public  officials, 
judges  occupy  a  unique  position.  We  all 


know  they  are  addressed  as  "your  hon- 
or "  They  wear  solemn  robes.  And  they 
preside  over  courtrooms  of  ceremonial 
architecture.  Unlike  legislative  or  execu- 
uS^offlcials  who  are  constantly  Judged 
by  the  electorate  on  their  political  choices 
and  proposals.  Supreme  Court  Judges  a^e 
lifetime  appointees  and  are  appraised  by 
a  Ss^of  t^t:  Are  their  decisloiis  fair 
impartial,  and  in  accordance  with  the 

law' 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  judges 
conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  that 
avoids  even  the  appearance  of  ImPropn- 
ety  or  bias.  The  law  and  canons  of  ethics 
^de  a  judge  along  a  path  that  irisur^ 
justice  has  the  appearance  of  justice. 
Though  the  rules  that  have  been  estab- 
lished sometimes  appear  strict,  th^^ 
especially  important  today.  The  Senate 
Ls   asked  to  confirm  a  Supreme  Court 
noi^S  to^a  seat  that  for  the  first  time 
in  history  is  a  seat  vacated  by  the  resig- 
nation of  a  Justice  accused  of  conduct 
involving  the  appearance  of  .imPfoPPf,^^- 
To  restore  public  confidence  m  the  Court, 
we  in  the  Senate  should  consent  to  a 
nominaUon  only  if  the  nominee  has  es- 
tablished those  ethical  sUndards  which 
Inspire  confidence. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  deep  regret 
and  with  respect  for  the  contrary  opln  on 
that  I  state  my  belief  that  in  nominating 
Judge  Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
President  Nixon  has  not  presented  the 
Senate  with  such  a  man.  Though  I  believe 
Judge  Haynsworth  to  be  honest,  he  has 
not  shown  the  proper  sensitivity  to  ethi- 
cal problems  which  have  arisen  during 
his  career.  Indeed  that  career  has  been 
blemished  by  a  pattern  of  insensitlvity  to 
the  Judicial  precepts  concerning  the  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety. 

Mr  President.  I  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  I  realize  the  gravity  of  this  type  of 
assessment,  but  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  we  have  to  speak  out.  Public 
officials,  whether  judges  or  Members  of 
Congress,  must  Uve  up  to  high  standards 
of  ethical  conduct. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  and  in  the  discus- 
sion which  has  followed,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  charges  and  countercharges. 
Though  I  recognize  the  rights  of  Senators 
to  draw  conclusions  different  from  those 
I  have  reached,  I  would  like  to  set  out  for 
the  record  the  facts  as  I  see  them. 

On  at  least  four  occasions  Judge 
Haynsworth  sat  on  cases  in  which  he  had 
direct  primary  interests  in  one  of  the 
parties.  By  sitting  on  these  cases,  Bruns- 
wick against  Long.  Farrow  against  Grace 
Lines,  Inc..  Maryland  Casualty  Co. 
against  Baldwin,  and  Donohue  against 
Maryland  Casualty  Co..  the  judge  vio- 
lated the  disqualification  law  and  the 
canons  of  judicial  ethics. 

Judge  Haynsworth  purchased  1.000 
shares  of  Bnmswick  Corp.  for  $16,230 
while  Brunswick  against  Long  was  pend- 
ing. At  the  time  of  the  Grace  Lines  de- 
cision. Judge  Haynsworth  owned  300 
shares  of  W.  R.  Grace  and  Co..  which 
wholly  owned  Grace  Lines.  That  stock 
was  worth  $13,875.  Similarly.  Judge 
Haynsworth  owned  66%  shares  of  com- 
mon stock  and  200  shares  of  convert- 
ible preferred  stock  of  American  Gen- 
eral Insurance  Co.,  which  owned  over 


95  percent  of  Maryland  Casualty  Co., 
when  the  Donohue  and  Baldwin  cases 
were  decided  by  his  court.  Maryland 
Casualty  was  a  major  subsidiary  oi 
American  General  Insurance.  On  the 
days  the  Donohue  and  Baldwin  cases 
were  decided,  the  value  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  stock  in  American  General  In- 
surance was  $10,201  and  $10,734,  respec- 

tlvcly. 

The  Federal  law  of  disqualification  Is 
found  in  common  law,  constitutional  law, 
and  statutory  law.  Each  source  indicates 
that  a  judge  should  not  sit  on  cases 
where  he  holds  stock  in  a  Utigant. 

As  John  P.  Frank,  the  country's  lead- 
ing authority  on  disqualification  law,  has 

stated: 

The  law  of  disqualification,  in  the  heavy 
malorlty  and  clearly  better  view,  treate  a 
sTai^homer  as  though  he  Individually  were 
the  concern  in  which  he  holds  shares^ln 
other  words.  If  a  Judge  holds  ^Ijares  In  a  cor- 
poration which  is  in  fact  a  party  before  him. 
he  should  disqualify  as  much  as  If  he  him- 
self were  a  party.  As  my  study  shows,  every 
state  and  federal  court  reporting  agr«»  that 
If  a  Judge  has  a  pecuniary  Interest  In  the 
party,  he  may  not  sit. 

When  I  questioned  Mr.  Frank  directly 
about  section  455  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  is  the  statute  govern- 
ing disqualification  of  Federal  Judges,  he 
repeated  that  the  majority  view  calls  for 
disqualification  when  a  judge  has  any 
financial  interest  in  a  litigant. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Frank  pointed  out. 
that  there  Is  a  minority  view  which  al- 
lows a  judge  to  sit  where  his  Interest  m 
a  litigant  is  small  and  there  Is  a  vast 
Lnoimt  of  stock  outstanding.  However 
the  minority  view  does  not  apply  to  cases 
Involving  Judge  Haynsworth. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Judge  Haynsworth  espoused  the  high 
ethical  standards  established  by  the 
majority  of  cases  on  disqualification  law. 
In  his  words: 

I  have  disqualified  myself  In  all  cases  ^  . 
in  which  I  had  a  stock  interest  in  a  party 
or  in  one  which  would  be  directly  affected 
by  the  outcome  of  the  litigation. 

Unfortunately,  what  Judge  Hayns- 
worth said  and  what  he  did  were  two 
different  things.  As  the  record  shows  he 
ignored  the  rules  he  set  for  himself  by 
sitting  in  Brunswick.  Grace  Lines,  and 
the  two  Maryland  Casualty  cases.  In- 
deed Judge  Haynsworth  admitted  this 
in  a 'colloquy  with  Senator  Mathias.  I 
quote  from  the  record: 

senator  Mathias.  You  consider  that  your 
interest  l Brunswick]  was  substantial  then? 
Judge  Hatnswobtk.  Yes.  I  do,  without 
question,  though  it  Is  not  In  the  outcome 
In  terms  of  that,  but  much  more  substantial 
that  I  think  a  Judge  should  run  the  risk 
of  being  criticized 


Although  Judge  Haynsworth  set  strict 
standards  for  himself  regarding  disqual- 
ification, unfortunately,  his  conduct  m 
these  cases  falls  even  below  the  stand- 
ards for  disqualification  of  the  Fourth 
Circuit. 

The  Fourth  Circuit  accepts  the  minor- 
ity view  that  a  judge  with  very  smaU 
holdings  in  a  large  corporation  can  sit 
on  cases  to  the  extent  that  the  holdmgs 
are  disclosed  to  the  parties  and  the 
parties  do  not  object.  Yet.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth did  not  disclose  his  Interests  in 


Brunswick.  Grace  Lines,  or  Maryland 
Casualty  to  the  parties  opposing  those 
corporations  in  the  cases  which  came 
before  him. 

There  is  also  a  question  in  my  mind, 
and  I  think  in  the  minds  of  many  peo- 
ple, whether  the  minority  view  on  stock 
ownership  is  sensible  law.  To  argue  that 
each  case  must  be  broken  down  accord- 
ing to  the  effect  a  decision  might  have 
on  each  share  of  stock  which  a  judge 
holds  is  to  urge  the  impossible.  There  is 
no  way  to  ascertain  a  dollar  amount  for 
the  value  of  a  decision  as  precedent 
which  may  affect  future  litigation. 

Moreover,  the  concept  that  disquali- 
fication depends  on  the  amount  of  gain 
received  by  a  judge  as  a  result  of  his 
decisions  is  fiatly  contrary  to  c^es  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  Com- 
monwealth Coating  v.  Continental  Cas- 
ualty Co.,  393  U.S.  145,  at  page  148,  the 
Court  noted  that  it  was  a  constitutional 
principle  that  judges  should  not  sit  on 
cases  in  which  they  had  "even  the  slight- 
est pecuniary  interest." 

It  has  been  contended  that  it  was  not 
improper  for  Judge  Haynsworth  to  sit 
on  the  Farrow,  Donohue,  and  Baldwm 
cases  because  he  held  stock  in  the  parent 
companies    of    the    subsidiaries    which 
were  before  him,  and  not  the  subsidi- 
aries themselves.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
defense  makes  no  practical  sense.  It  im- 
properly emphasizes  a  form  of  corporate 
structure  as  opposed  to  substantial  own- 
ership which  is  the  basis  of  the  law.  In 
June  1964,  for  example,  the  Judge  pur- 
chased 200  shares  of  Maryland  Casualty 
Co  and  in  August  1964.  upon  a  corporate 
reorganization,  he  exchanged  that  stock 
for  200  shares  of  convertible  preferred 
stock  and  66%  shares  of  common  stock 
of  American  General  Insurance  Co.,  the 
parent  company  of  Maryland  Casualty. 
Both  before  and  after  the  exchange,  he 
had  a  substantial  ownership  interest  in 
Maryland  Casualty.  Thus,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  apply  one  rule  to  the  June-to- 
August  period  and  another  to  the  period 
after  August.  The  question  was.  Did  he 
have  a  substantial  interest? 

It  is  true  that  there  is  one  State  court 
case  decided  in  1931  which  supports  the 
proposition  that  ownership  in  the  parent 
of  a  subsidiary  does  not  require  disquali- 
fication. However,  there  is  no  Federal 
authority  for  such  a  rule  of  law.  As  Mr. 
Frank  has  pointed  out,  the  Califorma 
case  which  supports  this  distinction. 
Central  Pacific  Railway  Co.  agamst  Su- 
perior Court,  is  based  on  the  theory  "that 
the  judge  must  be  capable  of  being  made 
an  actual  party  to  the  case"  in  question. 
Mr  Prank  concluded  that  "this  is  not 
the  better  view.  The  proper  test  is 
whether  the  third  party  has  a  'present 
proprietary     Interest    in    the     subject 

matter.'  "  .  .       j.         ,  «„„ 

It  is  true  that  reqmnng  disquahfica- 
tlon  in  cases  involving  subsidiaries  of 
corporations  in  which  a  judge  holds 
stock  can  at  times  be  a  difficult  standard 
to  adhere  to.  Judge  Harrison  L.  Winter, 
of  the  fourth  circuit,  pointed  this  out  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  during  the 
hearings  on  the  nomination.  He  noted 
that  on  one  or  two  occasions  it  was  not 
untU  the  "very  11th  hour"  that  he 
realized  a  litigant  about  to  come  before 
the  court  was  the  subsidiary  of  a  corpo- 
ration in  which  he  owned  stock. 
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However.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  we 
look  at  the  record,  it  is  difficult  for  Judge 
Haynsworth  to  plead  ignorance  to  the 
parent-subsidiary  relationship.  His  inter- 
est in  American  General  Insurance  Co. 
was  acquired  in  1964  In  exchange  for  200 
shares  of  Maryland  Casualty  Co.  when 
the  companies  merged.  He  had  purchased 
the  Maryland  stock  a  few  months  earlier 
for  over  $12,000,  a  fact  I  think  he  would 
have  remembered.  He  also  should  have 
known  W.  R.  Grace  it  Co.  wholly  owned 
Grace  Lines  Inc.,  since  W.  R.  Grace  had 
been  a  client  of  Judge  Haynsworths  law 
firm  before  he  assumed  the  bench.  The 
evidence  indicates,  therefore,  that  Judge 
Haynsworths  disregard  for  the  rule  re- 
quiring disqualiflcation  for  interest  was 
either  willful  or,  I  would  rather  suggest, 
grossly  negligent. 

Judge  Haynsworth  defenders  protest 
that  his  failure  to  disqualify  himself  in 
Brunswick  against  Long  was  proper  on 
the  ground  that  he  made  his  investment 
in  Brunswick  after  the  case  had  been 
heard  and  had  been  decided.  The  essen- 
tial facts  are  these:  The  case  was  heard 
on  November  10.  1967,  by  a  panel  of  cir- 
cuit Judges  composed  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worUv  Judge  Winter,  and  District  Judge 
-Woo<i*ow  WUaon  Jones.  The  judges  met 
in  conference  after  hearing  the  case  and 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  Brunswick  should  be 
affirmed  in  an  opinion  to  be  written  by 
Judge  Winter.  On  or  about  December  15. 
1967,  Judge  Haynsworth  had  his  regular 
year-end  meeting  with  stockbroker.  Ar- 
thur C.  McCaD.  who  recommended  that 
the  judge  buy  Brunswick  .stock.  The  judge 
agreed,  and  his  order  for  1,000  shares  of 
Brunswick  stock  was  executed  on  De- 
cember 26  at  $16  a  share.  A  confirmation 
notice  was  sent  to  Judge  Haynsworth  on 
December  26,  and  on  the  27th  the  judge 
signed  and  sent  his  check  in  payment  to 
Mr.  McCall,  who  received  it  on  Decem- 
ber 28.  Judge  Haynsworth  testified  that 
the  Brunswick  case  did  not  enter  his 
mind  durmg  his  discussion  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Call or  at  the  time  he  receivea  the  con- 
firmation and  signed  his  check  as  pay- 
ment for  the  stock. 

On  December  27.  1967.  Judge  Winter 
circulated  his  written  opinion  in  Bruns- 
wick against  Long,  to  Judge  Haynsworth 
and  Judge  Jones  by  mail.  During  the 
first  full  week  of  January  1968,  Judge 
Haynsworth  and  Judge  Winter  discussed 
that  opinion.  Judge  Haynsworth  noted 
his  concurrenoe  in  the  opinion  and  also 
suggested  the  possible  need  for  changes 
due  to  certain  points  of  South  Carolina 
law  noticed  by  his  law  clerk.  Judge  Win- 
ter accepted  these  changes  and  recircu- 
lated the  amended  opinion  on  January 
17.  1968.  The  amended  opinion  was  fi- 
nally approved  by  the  other  judges  of 
the  court,  and  on  February  2.  1968,  after 
a  judgment  had  been  prepared,  the  opin- 
ion and  judgment  were  filed. 

The  Federal  rules  provide  for  30  days 
in  which  a  party  may  ask  for  rehearing. 
On  March  12,  1968,  counsel  for  Long 
filed  a  petition  to  extend  the  time  for 
filing  a  petition  fjr  rehearing.  Counsel 
argued  that  the  extension  should  be 
granted  because  he  had  not  been  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  the  opmion  by  the 
clerk  until  February  27,  1968.  This  pe- 
tition was  considered  on  the  merits  by 
Judges  Winter,  Haynsworth,  and  Jones 


who  decided  to  d»ny  it.  On  April  3,  1968, 
another  petition  f  jr  rehearing  was  filed. 
On  August  26,  it  waa  denied  in  an  order 
prepared  by  Judge  Haynsworth. 

Judge  Haynsworth  testified,  and  I 
quate: 

The  .  .  .  I  first  I  time  (after  the  hearing  |. 
of  course,  that  the  | Brunswick)  case  en- 
tered my  mind  waa  when  I  received  the 
propofced  opinion  from  JiidRe  Winter.  At 
that  stage.  I  realized  it  had  not  been  com- 
pletely disposed  of.  and  at  that  time  I 
thought  what  I  should  do  I  had  now  be- 
c  ime    a   stockholder     . 

My  conclusion  wiis  that  I  should  endorse 
It  .since  Judge  Winter  had  written  an  opin- 
ion precisely  as  we  had  agreed,  since  Ju  -^e 
Jones  concurred,  since  no  one  had  any 
doubt  about  It.  and  nothing  el.se  occurred 
to  return  the  case  to  the  dlscus.slon  stage 

I  considered  what  I  should  do  and  I  made 
up  my  own  mmd   . 

I  did  not  consult  them  at  the  time. 

It  is  plain  that  the  judge  performed 
the  following  judicial  acts  while  he  was 
a  stockholder:  reviewing  and  joining  in 
the  judgment  and  opinion,  reviewing 
and  rejecting  two  petitions  for  an  ex- 
tension of  time  to  file  a  petition  for  re- 
hearing. None  o  these  acts  was  minis- 
terial— indeed,  the  reasoned  exposition 
of  the  result  reached  by  a  court  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  judicial  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
I  have  discussed  the  judicial  decision- 
making process  with  several  appellate 
court  judRes  in  an  informal,  off-the-rec- 
ord  manner,  and  I  liave  been  informed 
it  IS  not  unusual  for  decisions  to  be 
changed  after  the  informal  decision  has 
been  arrived  at.  I  also  would  like  to  note 
that  Judge  Winter  did  not  believe  final 
decisions  were  made  when  the  judges  in- 
formally voted  for  one  party  or  the  other. 
At  the  hearings,  he  said; 

I  think  It  may  be  fairly  stated  that  a  ca^e 
Is  never  decided  finally  or  never  put  to  rest 
until  an  opinion  has  been  filed,  all  post  opin- 
ion motions  have  been  denied,  and  the  Su- 
preme   Court    h:us    ilenled    certiorari.  . 

This  being  so.  Judge  Haynsworth's 
failiu'e  to  disqualify  himself  or  even  to 
notify  the  parties  or  his  fellow  judges 
of  the  situation  was,  in  my  judgment, 
improper. 

The  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics,  though 
they  do  not  have  the  force  of  law,  have 
established  accepted  guidelines  for  the 
conduct  of  judges.  Like  the  law  on  dis- 
qualification, the  canons  hold  that  a 
judge  should  not  sit  on  cases  where  he 
has  an  interest.  Canon  29  states: 

A  Judge  should  abstain  from  performing 
or  taking  part  in  any  Judicial  act  in  which 
his  per.sonal  Interests  are  involved.  If  he  has 
personal  litigation  In  the  court  of  which 
he  l5  a  Judge,  he  need  not  resign  his  Judge- 
ship on  that  account,  but  he  should,  of 
course,  refrain  from  any  Judicial  act  In  such 
a  controversy. 

In  interpreting  canon  29,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  Committee  on 
Professional  Ethics  states  In  opinion 
170: 

A  Judge  should  not  perform  a  Judicial  act. 
Involving  the  exercise  of  Judicial  discretion. 
In  a  cause  In  which  one  of  the  parties  is  a 
corporation  In  which  the  Judge  Is  a  stock- 
holder. 

Judge  Winter  recognized  the  sitmifi- 
cance  of  this  opinion  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He 
stated: 


The  American  Bar  Asooclatlon  Commit- 
tec  at  least  has  taken  the  position  that  if 
you  own  any  stock,  that  Is  It  You  ought  not 
to  sit  at  all. 

Judge  Haynsworths  financial  inter- 
ests were  involved  in  the  Brunswick. 
Grace  Lines,  and  Maryland  Casualty 
cases,  yet  he  did  not  refrain  from  per- 
forming judicial  acts  in  these  contro- 
versies. To  arrue  that  canon  29  dcDS  not 
apply  in  situations  where  the  litigant  is  a 
subsidiary  of  a  corporation  in  which  a 
judge  owns  stock  is  unreasonable.  The 
canon  states  that  a  judge  should  not 
sit  in  a  case  "in  which  his  personal  in- 
terests are  involved."  and  opinion  170 
further  indicates  that  even  one  share  of 
stock  in  a  corporate  litigant  is  interest 
Certainly  direct  interest  in  a  litigant 
through  ownership  in  the  parent  corpo- 
ration should  be  treated  no  differently 

Canon  4  and  canon  34  also  come  into 
play  when  a  judge  sits  on  cases  in  which 
he  has  personal  interests.  They  state 
that  "a  judge's  official  conduct  should  be 
free  from  impropriety  and  the  appear- 
ance of  impropriety"  and  that  his  con- 
duct "should  be  beyond  reproach. ' 

Judge  Haynsv.orth's  conduct,  if  one 
looks  at  the  record,  was  not  beyond 
reproach.  He  disregarded  the  precedents 
on  disqualification  which  have  been  .so 
carefully  established  to  avol'*  the  ap- 
pearances of  impropriety.  While  not  dis- 
honest, he  has  callously  ignored  the  ethi- 
cal rules  which  the  great  majority  of 
judges  follow  meticulously.  Perhaps  a 
letter  I  received  from  a  professor  at 
UCLA  who  teaches  legal  ethics  to  law- 
students  explains  more  clearly  why  Judge 
Haynsworth's  conduct  was  improper 
Prof.  David  Mellinkoff  observed: 

In  a  trmted  States  district  court  a  Jury 
awards  an  Injured  seaman  $&0.00  on  a  claim 
against  Grace  Lines  he  thought  worth 
$30,000.00.  Saddened,  he  takes  his  case  to 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
It  Is  not  dlfncult  to  Imagine  the  bitterness  In 
the  heart  of  the  injured  seaman  when  he 
learns  that  one  of  the  Judges  to  whom  he 
appealed  in  vain  to  right  the  supposed  wrong 
of  the  Grace  Lines  was  even  a  small  owner  of 
the  company  that  owns  Grace  Lines.  By  the 
standard  of  the  marketplace  Justice  Hayns- 
worth's stockholding  was  trifling.  It  looms 
large  In  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  litigant 
searching  to  discover  Just  what  it  was  that 
Upp>ed  the  scales  of  Justice  against  him. 

On  several  occasions.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth totally  disregarded  canon  26.  Tlie 
canon  forbids  a  judge  from  investing  in 
corporations  apt  to  be  subjects  of  litiga- 
tion in  his  court.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier. 
Judge  Haynsworth  purchased  Brunswick 
stock  while  the  case  was  still  pending  be- 
fore his  court.  No  business  was  more  apt 
to  be  before  his  court  than  a  company 
which  was  before  his  court  when  he  pur- 
chased its  .stock. 

Judge  Winter,  for  example,  said  he 
would  not  have  bought  Brunswick  stock 
at  such  a  time.  On  September  23  he 
testified : 

I  think,  sir.  If  I  had  been  In  that  situation, 
I  would  have  avoided  buying  the  stock  until 
after  the  opinion  had  been  filed  and  the 
matter  had  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  care  to  read  the  remainder 
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of  the  answer  which  Judge  Winter  gave 
at  that  point?  It  is  found  on  page  241  of 
the  hearings.  xt  u     . 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka may  read  it  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  remainder  of  the  answer  states: 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  I  would  have 
been  legalU  disqualified,  since  a  decision  had 
been  reached  in  the  case  in  my  mind,  since 
the  nature  of  the  decision  was  not  one  which 
could  have  affected  the  value  of  the  stock  one 
way  or  the  other. 

I  believe  that  to  make  the  record  com- 
plete it  would  be  well  that  the  record 
contain  the  rest  of  the  answer. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has 
done  that.  I  tWnk  we  need  to  be  consist- 
ent when  we  are  talking  about  a  stand- 
ard. What  Judge  Winter  would  have  done 
personally  is  very  much  a  factor. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Exactly. 
Mr    BAYH.  He  personally  would  not 
have  done  what  Judge  Haynsworth  did. 
Mr  HRUSKA.  And  Judge  Winter  said 
he  did  not  think  he  would  have  been  le- 
gally disqualified,  since  a  decision  had 
been  reached  in  the  case  in  my  mmd. 
since  the  nature  of  the  decision  was  not 
one  which  could  have  affected  the  value 
of  the  stock  one  way  or  the  other. 

Had  the  matter  been  brought  to  him 
he  did  not  think  he  would  have  been 
legally  disqualified  under  the  canons 
and  of  statutes.  That  is  liis  opinion 
based  on  his  knowledge  of  all  the  facts. 
As  an  attorney,  that  opinion  cf  a  judge, 
being  laid  parallel  with  the  opinion  of  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Indiana 
bar,  would  be  of  some  weight. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  trust  that 
we  wiU  have  the  opportunity  to  debate 
the  points  I  have  raised  in  my  state- 
ment as  well  as  the  further  points  which 
I  hope  to  bring  out  in  debate,  but  since 
the  hoiu-  is  late.  I  should  like  to  conclude 
my  statement. 

Mr  President.  Judge  Haynsworth  also 
admitted  his  purchase  of  Brunswick  stock 
at  that  time  was  a  mistake.  He  testified : 
As  I  say.  Judge  Winter  said  that  he  would 
not  have  bought  this  stock  and  I  agree  with 
lUm  completely. 

Judge  Haynsworth  also  invested  in  two 
casualty  companies.  Nationwide  Corp. 
and  Maryland  Casualty  Co.  It  is  common 
knowledge,  even  among  laymen,  that 
casualty  companies  are  continuously  in- 
volved in  litigation.  As  Judge  Winter 
pointed  out  at  the  hearings,  "with  cas- 
ualty companies  litigation  is  a  part  of 
their  business." 

Finally  Judge  Haynsworth  maintained 
his  holding  in  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  even 
after  Grace  Lines  had  appeared  before 
his  court  on  one  occasion.  That  litigation 
should  have  warned  Judge  Haynsworth 
that  the  company  was  apt  to  appear 
again.  A  sensitive  judge  would  have  dis- 
posed of  his  holdings. 

The  poor  judgment  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth which  I  have  described  thus  far 
does  not  stand  alone.  There  are  other 
commissions  and  omission  of  the  judge 
which  raise  further  questions  concerning 
h's  sensitivity  to  judicial  ethics.  Foremost 
among  these  is  Judge  Haynsworth's  rela- 
tionship with  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Co. 
and  the  textile  industry. 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  an  organizer 


and  founder  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic 
in  1950,"  with  an  original  investment  of 
$2,400.  He  sold  his  interest  in  1964  for 
$450  000.  He  was  a  director  and  vice  pres- 
ident   of   Carolina    Vend-A-Matic   until 
1963    Although  the  judge  stated  that  he 
orally  resigned  from  the  vice  presidency 
in    1957.   the  corporation  records  show 
he   was   listed   as   vice   president   imtil 
1963.  Tliey  also  show  that  he  regularly 
attended  meetings  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  voted  for  slates  of  officers  in- 
cluding himself  through  the  years,  1957- 
63    He  was,  in  fact,  paid  director's  fees 
amounting  to  $12.270— including  direc- 
tor's fees  of  $3,100  in  1960— during  the 
years  of  1957  to  1963  and  the  records 
show  his  wife,  Dorothy  M.  Haynsworth. 
ser\-ed  as  secretary  of  the  corporation 
for  2  years— 1962-63— while  he  was  on 
the  Federal  bench. 

Although  the  judge  claims  he  was  an 
inactive  officer,  the  only  information 
available  from  the  minutes  of  the  corpo- 
ration indicates  that  the  directors  were 
active  in  locating  new  business.  A  res- 
olution by  the  board  of  directors  of  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matic  which  justifies  the 
paving  of  fees  to  directors  and  which 
appears  in  the  minute  books  of  the  cor- 
Ix)ration  states  that: 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  main  sales  and 
promotlon.ll  work  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic 
had  been  done  by  its  directors  who  are  also 
the  officers  of  the  corporation  and  that  any 
new  locations  were  the  result  of  many  con- 
versations, trips  and  various  forms  of  enter- 
tainment of  potential  customers  by  one  or 
more  of  the  directors  or  officers  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  A  review  was  had  of 
the  various  locations  that  had  been  acquired 
during  the  past  several  years  and  new  loca- 
tions that  were  being  considered  and  prac- 
tically without  exception,  these  were  the  re- 
sult of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


Judge  Haynsworth  took  an  active  part 
in  directors'  meetings,  often  making  mo- 
tions himself.  While  he  was  director  of 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic,  he  took  part  in 
decisions  to  buy  and  sell  land  to  himself 
and  other  directors  and  the  profit-shar- 
ing trust.  Judge  Haynsworth  also  en- 
dorsed notes  for  the  corporation  both 
before  and  after  his  appointment  to  the 
Federal  bench. 

In  1957,  after  Judge  Haynsworth  as- 
sumed the  bench,  the  gross  sales  of  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matic  and  its  subsidiaries 
increased  tremendotisly.  Gross  sales  of 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  had  only  in- 
creased from  $169,355  in  1951  to  $296,413 
in  1956.  But  in  1957.  the  year  Judge 
Haynsworth  assumed  the  Federal  bench, 
sales  jumped  to  8435,110  and  contmued 
a  precipitous  climb,  reaching  $3,160,665 
in  1963,  the  last  full  year  in  wiiich  Judge 
Haynsworth  owned  a  major  share  of  the 
company.  Between  the  end  of  1956  and 
1963.  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  sales  in- 
creased by  966  percent,  while  sales  of  the 
vending  machine  industry  as  a  whole  in- 
creased by  only  69  percent. 

In  1963.  more  than  three-fourths  of 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic 's  total  business 
was  with  textUe  concerns.  Ccn.sus  figures 
show  only  28.9  percent  of  the  Greenville, 
S  C  working  force  was  employed  in  tex- 
tUe mUls.  It  is  clear  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic  concentrated  on  developing  busi- 
ness with  textile  concerns. 

It  13  also  interesting  to  note  that  Judge 
Haj-nsworth's  investments  in  stock  in 


textile  companies  amotmted  to  $49,557.60 
in  1963— J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co..  Burlington 
Industries.  Dan  River  MUls.  Thus,  any 
precedent  setting  decisions  in  the  Soutli- 
ern  textUe  industry  would  direclty  affect 
Haynsworth's  financial  position  through 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  and  through  his 
textUe  stocks. 

For  some  years  there  has  been  an  ex- 
odus of  textUe  concerns  from  north  to 
south  in  an  effort  to  take  advantage  of 
lower  wages  as  a  result  of  strong  regional 
pressures   against  collective   bargaining 
in  the  South.  The  Darlington  Manufac- 
turing Co.   against  NLRB   came   before 
the    Fourth    Circuit    Court    of    Judge 
Havnsworth  in  both  1961  and  1963.  while 
Carolina  Vcnd-A-Matic  had  vending  con- 
tracts with  plants  of  Deering  MUliken 
Corp..     Darlington's     parent     company, 
bringing  in  $50,000  per  year.  WhUe  the 
litigation  was  pending  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic   signed   a  new   contract   with   a 
Deering  Milliken  plant,  increasing  their 
vending  business  with  the  company  to 
SIOO.OOO  per  year.  Tlie  case  was  even- 
tually decided  in  favor  of  Darlington  m 
a  3  to  2  decision  with  Judge  Haynsworth 
casting   the  deciding  vote,   thus  estab- 
lishing an  important  legal  precedent  for 
the   textUe  industry- ,   The  decision   was 
later  substantially  modified  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Between  1958  and  1963  Judge  Haj-ns- 
worth  sat  on  at  least  five  other  cases 
invloving  customers  of  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matic. 

Judge  Haynsworth's  failure  to  disqual- 
ify himself  in  cases  involving  customers 
of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic.  particularly 
from  the  Darlington  case,  and  his  f aUure 
even  to  disclose  his  interests  in  CVAM 
again  violates  the  strong  precedents  cf 
disqualification  law  and  the  Canons  of 
Judicial  Ethics  on  this  subject. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  Judge  Ha>-ns- 
worth  intentionally  decided  cases  m  a 
manner  designed  to  enhance  his  personal 
financial  interests.  Such  a  charge  would 
be  unreasonable.  However,  such  a  com- 
mingUng  of  his  judicial  responsibUity 
and  his  financial  interests  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety  and  leaves  Judge 
Haynsworth  open  to  legitimate  criticism. 
John  Frank  lias  testified  that  he  be- 
lieves Judge  HajTisworths  interest  in 
the  litigation  was  too  remote  to  require 
disqualification,  but  Supreme  Court  cases 
indicate  that  the  law  of  disqualification 
extends  to  cases  of  considerably  more 
remote  financial  relationships. 

The  ba.'-ic  standard  a  judge  is  required 
to  foUow  in  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  hear  a  case  is  set  out  in  In  Re  Murchi- 
son.  where  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
contempt  convictions  handed  out  by  a 
Michigan  SUte  judge  who  had  Livesti- 
gated  the  underlying  offense  as  a  one- 
man  grand  jur>'.  The  Court  stated: 

Tills  Court  has  said,  however,  that  "every 
procedure  which  would  offer  a  possible 
temptation  to  the  average  man  as  a  Judge 
not  to  hold  the  balance  nice,  clear  and 
true  between  the  State  and  the  accused, 
denies  the  latter  due  process  of  law.  Tumey 
V  Ohio.  273  U.S.  510.  532.  Such  a  stringent 
rule  may  sometimes  bar  trial  by  judges  who 
have  no  actual  bias  and  who  would  do  their 
very  best  to  weigh  the  scales  of  Justice 
eau'ally  between  contending  parties.  But  to 
perform  Its  high  funcUon  m  tiie  best  way 
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"Justice  must  s&ttsfy  the  appearance  of  Jus- 
tice". 

This  standard  was  clarified  in  Com- 
monwealth Coatings  Corp.  against  Conti- 
nental Casualty  Co.  In  that  case,  one 
cf  the  parties  to  an  arbitration  proceed- 
ing had  done  business  with  one  of  three 
arbitrators,  a  consulting  engineer.  The 
relationship  between  the  party  and  the 
arbitrator  had  been  sporadic  over  the 
J  ears  and  amounted  to  less  than  1  per- 
cDnt  of  the  arbitartors  business.  In  fact, 
there  had  been  no  busine.ss  dealings  be- 
tween the  two  for  over  a  year.  The  finan- 
cial relationships  in  Commonwealth 
Coatings,  obviously,  was  far  more  remote 
than  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic's  relation- 
ship with  Darlington.  There,  the  rela- 
tionship was  current,  and  the  business 
amounted  to  3  percent  of  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matic  sales.  Yet,  the  Court  set  aside 
the  judgment  of  the  arbitrators  and  ap- 
plied the  constitutional  rules  of  .judicial 
disqualification.  Justice  Black  stated: 

It  is  true  that  petitioner  docs  not  charge 
before  us  that  the  third  arbitrator  was  ac- 
tually guilty  of  fraud  or  bias  in  deciding 
this  case,  and  we  have  no  reason,  apart  from 
the  undisclosed  bu.sinrss  relationship,  to 
suspect,  him  of  any  Improper  motives  But 
neither  Uils  arbitrator  nor  the  prime  con- 
tractor gave  to  petitioner  even  an  Intima- 
tion of  the  close  fiancial  reliitlons  that  had 
existed  between  them  for  a  period  of  years 
Wc  >iave  no  dcyubt  that  i/  a  Itltgant  could 
sUoiv  that  a  foreman  of  a  jury  or  a  judge  m 
a  court  of  justice  had.  unknoun  to  the  liti- 
gant, any  sttch  relationship,  the  judgtnmt 
uould  be  subject  to  challenge. 

This  Is  shown  beyond  doubt  by  Turney  v. 
Ohxo.  273  U.S.  510  (1947).  where  this  Court 
held  that  a  conviction  could  not  stand  be- 
cause a  small  part  of  the  Judge's  Income  con- 
sisted of  court  fees  collected  from  convicted 
defendants.  AltJhough  In  Tumvy  It  appeared 
the  amount  of  the  Judge's  compensation 
actually  depended  on  whether  he  decided  for 
one  side  or  the  other,  that  Is  too  small  a  dis- 
tinction to  allow  this  manifest  violation  of 
the  strict  morality  and  fairness  Congress 
would  have  expected  on  the  part  of  the  arbi- 
trator and  the  other  party  in  this  case  Nor 
should  It  be  at  all  releiant.  as  the  Court  of 
Appeals  apparently  thought  it  ti  as  here,  that 
\t\he  payments  received  were  a  very  smalt 
part  of  \the  arbjtt-afor's  |  income  ....  For  In 
Tumey  the  Court  held  that  a  decision  should 
be  set  aside  where  there  is  'the  slightest  pe- 
cuniary Interest'  on  the  part  of  the  Judge. 
and  speclflcally  rejected  the  State's  conten- 
tion that  the  compensation  involved  there 
was  'so  small  that  It  Is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
hkely  to  Influence  Improperly  a  Judicial 
officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  .  .  .'  " 

The  opinion  concluded  by  noting  the 
similarity  in  rule  18  of  the  American  Ar- 
bitration Association  and  the  pertinent 
section  of  the  33d  Canon  of  Judicial 
Ethics  which  stated: 

Canon  33.  SoclaJl  Relations  ...  A  Judge 
should,  however,  In  pending  or  prospective 
litigation  before  hjm  be  particularly  careful 
to  avoid  such  action  as  may  reasonably  tend 
to  awaken  the  siuspicion  that  his  social  or 
business  relations  or  friendships,  con.stitute 
an  element  in  influencing  his  Judicial  con- 
duct. 

The  Court  went  even  further  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  standard  required  for 
ethical  conduct  rested  on  a  broader  and 
more  fundamental  constitutional  con- 
cept. In  the  words  of  Justice  Black: 

This  rule  of  arbitration  and  this  canon  of 
Judicial  ethics  rest  on  the  premise  that  any 
tribunal  permitted  by  law  to  try  cases  and 


controversies  must  not  only  be  unbiased,  but 
must  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  bias. 

By  sitting  in  the  litigation  when  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matic  was  doing  business 
with  a  litigant.  Judge  Haynsworth 
breached  the  standards  established  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  His  testimony  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  indicated  his 
disregard  for  ethical  standards  would 
continue  in  the  future.  When  I  asked 
him  a  question  concerning  the  propriety 
of  his  relation.ship  with  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matic,  Judge  Haynsworth  admitted 
he  would  act  in  the  same  manner  were 
the  situation  to  arise  again.  I  quote  from 
the  record: 

Senator  Bayh.  Now.  you  have  been  quoted, 
atifl  I  wonder  if  it  is  accurate,  that  If  you 
had  that  Darlington- Deeritig  Milliken  case 
to  do  over  again,  that  you  would  still  feel 
that  you  did  not  have  a  sufBclent  conflict 
of  interest 

Judge  Haynsworth  E\en  if  I  knew  at  the 
time  all  that  I  know  about  it  now.  I  would 
feel  compelled  to  sit. 

Similarly,  in  answer  to  Senator  Tyd- 
iNcs'  question  of  whether  Judge  Hayns- 
worth di-sclosed  his  interests  to  the  par- 
ties, the  judge  stated: 

No.  sir;  because  I  did  not  regard  myself  as 
having  any  financial  interest  in  the  outcome, 
and  I  still  do  not. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  Judge  Hayns- 
worth either  refuses  or  is  incapable  of 
gra.sping  the  principle  that  the  appear- 
ance of  bias  is  as  important  as  actual 
bias. 

As  in  the  ca.ses  where  Judce  Hayns- 
worth owned  stock  in  a  corporate  liti- 
^■aiit.  the  canons  of  etliics  apply  to  the 
judge's  conduct  in  deciding  cases  involv- 
ing customers  of  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic.  The  canons  were  clearly  stated 
throughout  Judge  Haynsworth's  term  on 
the  bench.  Their  central  theme  is  that 
judges  must  act  in  a  way  to  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  impropriety  or  bias. 
Rcadim:  a  few  .srntencrs  from  the  can- 
ons make  this  point  very  clear.  Canon  13 
states  that  a  judKe  "should  not  .suffer  his 
conduct  to  justify  the  impression"  that 
any  person  can  improperly  influence 
him.  Canon  24  states  that  a  judge  should 
not  accept  inconsistent  duties  which 
might  "appear  to  interfere  with  his  de- 
votion" to  tlie  proper  administration  of 
his  official  functions.  Canon  25  states  a 
judge  .should  not  give  grounds  for  the 
"reasonable  suspicion"  that  he  is  utiliz- 
ing the  prestige  of  his  ofBce  to  promote 
his  business  ventures.  I  could  continue 
and  read  from  several  other  applicable 
canons,  but  it  would  be  repetitious.  I  will 
simply  cite  them  for  reference.  They  are 
Canons  4,  29,  33,  and  34. 

Judge  Haynsworth  violated  the  can- 
ons by  maintaining  his  relationship  with 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic.  The  size  of  the 
judge's  interest  in  the  company,  his  in- 
vestments in  textiles,  the  existence  of 
customer  relationships  with  parties  ap- 
pearing before  his  court,  the  dependence 
of  Vend-A-Matic  upon  textiles,  all  give 
an  appearance  that  the  judge  could  have 
been  biased. 

Judge  Simon  SobeloCf  recognized  the 
dangers  of  a  judge  taking  an  active  part 
in  a  business,  and  stated  that  a  judge 
must  disqualify  himself  even  when  a 
customer  of  his  business  concern  is  be- 


fore his  court.  I  quote  his  words  in  an 
article  in  the  Federal  Bar  Journal: 

One  can  readily  see  that  If  a  Judge  serves 
as  an  officer  or  director  of  a  commercial  en- 
terprl.se,  not  only  Is  he  disqualified  in  cases 
involving  that  enterprise,  but  his  Impartial- 
ity may  also  be  consciously  or  unconsciously 
affected  when  persons  having  business  rela- 
tions with  his  company  come  before  him 

Another  matter  also  deserves  notice 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Co.  profit  shar- 
ing and  retirement  plan  from  1961  until 
1964  and  qualified  as  an  administrator  by 
law.  The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Dis- 
closure Act  provides  that  an  administra- 
tor of  a  pension  fund  must  file  with  tlie 
Secretary  of  Labor  an  initial  description 
of  the  plan  and  annual  reports  there- 
after. Willful  violation  of  the  act  can 
lead  to  6  months  imprisonment  or  a  fine 
of  $1,000  or  t)oth.  On  September  17.  1969. 
the  director  of  the  Office  of  Labor-Man- 
auement  and  Welfare-Pension  Report.s 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  advised 
my  office  by  letter: 

Our  records  do  not  show  that  any  reports 
have  been  received  under  the  name  of  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-M:itic  Company.  Inc  .  for  ii 
Profit   Sharing   and    Retirement   Plan. 

Tlie  omission  by  the  judge  was  in  all 
probability  an  oversight  and  not  an  in- 
tentional violation.  However,  I  cite  the 
facts  to  reinforce  the  obvious  conclusion 
that  complicated  financial  relationships 
and  judicial  responsibility  can  become  a 
dangerous  mixture. 

Finally,  the  statements  made  by  Judge 
Haynsworth  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  Sulx;ommittee  on  Improvemeiits 
in  Judicial  Machinery  have  shown  an 
amazing  lack  of  candor.  The  judge  stated 
that  he  never  sat  on  cases  where  a  corpo- 
ration in  which  he  held  stock  was  a  party 
to  the  litigation  or  would  be  affected  by 
the  decision.  Tliis,  as  I  have  detailed  to 
you,  simply  is  not  true.  Before  Senator 
Typings'  subcommittee,  the  judge  testi- 
fied that  he  resigned  all  his  directorships 
in  1957,  when  he  assiuned  the  bench.  The 
record  shows  he  was  a  director  of  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matic  Co.  and  the  Main- 
Oak  Corp.  well  into  1963.  Similarly  Judge 
Haynsworth  claimed  his  role  in  Vend-A- 
Matic  was  inactive.  Yet  the  record  shows 
he  regularly  attended  and  took  active 
part  in  board  meetings,  that  he  accepted 
director's  fees,  that  board  members  were 
instrumental  in  procurring  new  business, 
and  that  the  judge  helped  Vend-A-Matic 
obtain  bank  loans.  Tlie  role  Judge 
Haynsworth  played  in  the  affairs  of  the 
company  does  not,  in  short,  appear  to  be 
passive. 

In  closing,  I  repeat  once  again  that  the 
basis  of  the  canons  of  judicial  ethics 
and  the  law  of  disqualification  is  that 
judges  must  be  extremely  careful  to 
avoid  bias  or  even  the  appearance  of  bias 
in  administering  their  judicial  functions. 
Judge  Haynsworth  entered  into  and 
maintained  numerous  relationships 
which,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  con- 
tinued to  perform  judicial  acts  affecting 
other  parties  to  those  relationships,  give 
the  appearances  of  bias  and  thus  consti- 
tute breaches  of  the  Canons  of  Ethics 
and  violations  of  the  disqualification 
law. 

He  sat  on  cases  involving  litigants  in 
which  he  had  a  financial  Interest;  he 
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ourchased  stock  in  corporations  apt  to 
appear  before  his  court;  he  sat  on  cases 
involving  customers  of  a  corporation  in 
V  hich  he  was  a  major  stockholder  and 
for  which  he  served  as  a  diref^r  and 
vice  president.  Moreover,  he  failed  to 
comply  with  Federal  law  in  admimster- 
in"  a  profit-sharing  trust,  and  he  dis- 
played a  lack  of  candor  in  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee.  ^     ^  , 

This  is  not  acceptable  conduct  for  a 
nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  final  de- 
terminant of  the  standard  of  Judicial 
conduct  not  only  for  Itself  but  also  for 
every  court  In  the  land.  The  Court  re- 
quires men  sensitive  to  the  many  ethical 
problems  which  often  arise.  I  reluctantly 
suggest  that  the  Senate  must  await  such 
a  nominee  before  exercising  its  power 
to  consent. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  which  was  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  by  Judge  Hayns- 
worth before  the  committee  but  which, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  record  of  the  hearings. 

It  is  a  statement  presented  formally 
to  the  committee  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  hearings  explaining  the  judge's  busi- 
ness associations.  Although  the  statement 
has  been  referred  to  widely  In  the  hear- 
ings and  elsewhere.  It  has  never  been 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  and  I  would 
like  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   op  thb   Honorable  Clement   P. 
Haynswobth.  Jr.   Before  the  Senate  Ju- 

DICL'lBT    COMMTTTEE 

At  the  request  of  SenaUM-  James  O.  East- 
land Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee   I   am  happy   to  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  regarding  my  participation  in 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth    Circuit    In    the    case    of    Darlington 
Manufacturing  Company  v.  NLRB.  325  F.  2d 
682    That  case  was  orally  argued  before  our 
Court  on  June  13.  1963.  and  was  decided  on 
November    15,    1963.    Shortly    thereafter    the 
attorney  for   the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  one  of  the  litigants,  wTOte  a  letter 
to  Judge  SobelofT,  who  was  then  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Court.  The  letter  ciiarged.  on  the  basis 
of  information  anonymously  furnished  to  the 
WTlter,   that   Deerlng-MlUiken,   Inc.,   one   of 
the  prevailing  parties  In  that  litigation,  had 
immediately  before  the  decision  In  that  case 
deliberately  conferred  benefits  upon  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc    Company,    a    corporation    in 
which   I   had   an   Interest.   This  charge   was 
fully    investigated    under    the    direction    of 
Chief  Judge  Sobeloff,  and  was  determined  to 
the   apparent   satisfaction   of   all   concerned 
to  be  towlly  without  foundation.  However, 
recently   the  charge  has   been  revived   In  a 
somewhat  different  form;   It   has  been  sug- 
gested that  I  ought  to  have  disqualified  my- 
self   from    participation    in    the    Darlington 
Manufacturing  Company  case,  because  Deer- 
mg-Mllllken  was   a   party  to  that  case   and 
because  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  at  the  time 
had  business  dealings  with  Deenng-MiUlken. 
The  other  members  of  my  Court,  when  they 
recorded  their  approval  of  my  sitting,  were 
lully  informed  of  aU  of  the  facts  Including 
mv  stock  interest  in  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic 
but  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  submit 
a  full  statement  as  to  the  factual  background 
of  the  matter,  in  order  that  this  Committee 
and   the  Senate  as  a  whole   may   Judge   for 
themselves. 

I  became  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  1957  Seven  years  previously.  I  had  Joined 
with  several  of  my  partners  In  the  practice 


of  law  and  a  businessman  in  my  hometown 
of  Greenville.  South  Carolina,  m  incorporat- 
ing Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  Company.  The 
initial  stock  was  subscribed  for  on  Aprll  8, 
1950  and  paid  for.  The  first  stock  certificates 
were  Issued  on  June  15,  1950.  Some  of  the 
initial  subscribers  soon  dropped  out,  and 
after  resulting  stock  adjustments  and  until 
the  first  part  of  1957,  each  of  the  five  pHnci- 
pal  stockholders-of  whom  I  was  one-owned 
24  shares,  for  which  he  had  paid  «2.400.  'Wil- 
liam MuUms,  who  was  the  General  Manager 
of  the  company  and  in  active  charge  of  us 
business,  owned  one  share.  In  addition,  i 
made  a  capital  contribution  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  $600  during  this  period 

During  the  period  from  1950  to  1957.  the 
business   of    the    company    grew— slowly,    at 
first  but  then  at  an  accelerating  pace.  Capital 
requirements  for  its  expansion  exceeded  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  money  that 
had  been  paid  In   by  Its  stockholders,   and 
were  therefore  financed  principally  by  bank 
loans.  During  this  time  such  loans  were  ob- 
tamable  only  upon  the  personal  endorsement 
of    each    individual    stockholder.    The    com- 
pany's accelerating  growth  produced  a  steady 
rl.se  in  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  banjc 
loans    and  two  of  the  original  stockholders 
became  disturbed  about  their  Individual  ex- 
posure to  financial  loss  by   reason  of  their 
endorsements.  In  1957,  these  two  stockholders 
sold    their   stock   to   other    parties,    and   in 
order  that  all  shareholders  should  be  on  an 
equal    basis,    the    three    principal    original 
stockholders  each  sold  to  the  new  stockhold- 
ers four  of  their  original  shares  for  a  price 
of  $1,250  per  share.  As  a  result  of  this  trans- 
action, each  of  the  six  principal  stockholders 
was  then  the  owner  of  20  shares  of  stock. 

In  1958  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  employed 
a  new  General  Manager,  and  In  1960  the  ^x 
nr.ncipal  stockholders  each  sold  him  suffi- 
cient of  their  stock  so  that,  with  stock  he 
purchased  dlrecUy  from  the  corporation  he 
was  on  an  equal  basis  with  them.  At  this 
time  there  were  seven  principal  sharehold- 
ers, each  owning  18  shares,  and  one  share- 
holder who  owned   one  share. 

In  1952  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  placed  two 
coffee  machines  in  Gayley  Mill  at  Marietta 
South  Carolina,  which  was  either  owned  by 
or  affiliated  with  Deering-Milliken.  Other 
food  and  beverages  at  this  plant  were  dis- 
pensed through  a  canteen  operated  in  the 
plant  on  a  part-time  basis  by  a  storekeeper 
until  1958,  when  Caroima  Vend-A-Matic  was 
requested  to  provide  vending  service.  It  then 
placed  in  the  Gayley  Mill  Plant  six  machines 
to  dispense  coffee,  cold  drinks,  candy,  ciga- 
rettes   hot  soups,  and  sand'^ches. 

Prior  to  1958,  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  had 
coffee  machines  in  Judson  Mills,  a  relatively 
large  plant  owned  by  or  affillat«d  with  Deer- 
ine-MlUiken.  At  that  time,  foods  and  to- 
baccos were  dispensed  from  "dope  wagons 
operated  by  a  Mr.  Spearman,  who  had  beeii 
conducting  that  operation  in  Judson  Mills 
for  many  vears.  In  1958.  the  management  of 
Judson  Mills  decided  to  go  to  a  lull  vending 
service  and  Invited  proposals  from  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic  and  Mr.  Spearman.  Judson 
Mills  awarded  the  business  to  Mr.  Spearman, 
whose  operation  in  its  plant  was  his  liveli- 
hood, and  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  s  coffee 
machines  were  removed  from  the  plant. 

In  1958  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  placed  one 
coffee  machine  and  one  candy  machine  in  a 
plant  operating  under  the  name  of  Jonesville 
Products,  m  JonesvlUe,  South  Carolina,  which 
was  either  owned  by  or  af&hated  with  Deer- 
Ing-MiUlken.  Approximately  50  people  were 
employed  in  this  very  small  plant. 

In  1963.  Deering-Mllllken  constructed  a 
new  plant  known  as  Magnolia  Finishing 
Plant  near  Blacksburg,  South  CaroUna.  The 
purchasing  agent  for  Deering  MilUken  Serv- 
ice Corporation  invited  bids  from  eight  estab- 
lished companies  in  the  vending  busine^ 
and  received  eight  proposals,  among  which 
was  that  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic.  After  nn 
appraisal  of  the  proposals.  Magnolia  awarded 
the  business  to  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic    Pre- 


sumably this  determination  was  influenced 
by  the  ten  per  cent  commissions  which  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matlc  had  proposed  to  pay  to 
the  plant,  bv  the  fact  that  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matlc  had  a  service  installation  In  Gaffney, 
South  Carolina,  which  was  quite  nearby,  by 
the  fact  that  it  prepared  Its  own  food  m  its 
own  commissaries,  and  by  the  quahty  of  Its 
service  as  demonstrated  at  Gayley  Mill.  The 
award  of  this  contract  to  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic  was  made  upon  certain  conditions,  re- 
lating to  the  furnishing  of  facilities,  and 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  complied  with  these 
conditions. 

In  June  1963.  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  was 
invited  to  make  a  proposal  for  full  vending 
service  in  the  Laurens  Mills,  a  larger  plant 
owned  bv  or  affiliated  with  Deerlng-Mllliken. 
Personnel  of  the  Laurens  Mills  complimented 
the  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  proposal,  but  in 
late  August  or  earlv  September  1963  awarded 
the  contract  in  question  to  a  Mr  Jones,  who 
for  many  years  had  been  operating  "dope 
wagons"  In  the  plant. 

In  November  1963.  the  plant  manager  of 
Dravton  Mill,  an  afHliale  of  Deering-MUli- 
ken"  invited  proposals  lor  full  vending  serv- 
ice At  the  time  Automatic  Food  Service  of 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  was  dispensing 
coffee  in  the  plant  from  vending  machines 
while  other  food  services  were  being  sup- 
plied from  "dope  wagons".  In  Inviting  the 
proposals,  management  suggested  employ- 
ment of  two  people  who  had  been  engaged 
m  the  operation  of  the  "dope  wagons"  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matlc  submitted  such  a  pro- 
posal but  was  notified  on  November  16.  1963, 
that  the  contract  had  been  awarded  to  Au- 
tomatic Pood  Services  of  Spartanburg  which 
had  the  prior  experience  In  operation  o, 
coffee  machines  in  that  plant. 

Bv  the  end  of  1963.  therefore.  CaroUna 
Vend-A-Matlc  had  placed  vending  machines 
in  three  of  the  plants  affiliated  with  Deenng- 
Miniken,  one  of  which  had  been  placed  ini- 
tiallv  In  1952  and  supplemented  in  1958.  one 
of  which  had  been  placed  In  1958.  and  one 
of  which  had  been  placed  in  1963  Earlier. 
It  had  coffee-vending  machines  in  another 
larger  part,  but  had  been  required  to  remove 
them  in  1958.  'While  In  1963  It  sought  to  ob- 
tain locations  In  two  larger  Deerlng-Mllliken 
plants  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding, 
it  failed  to  obtain  either. 

The  facts  developed  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
quirv  conducted  by  Judge  SobelofT  indicate 
that" the  approximate  projected  annual  gross 
sales  made  by  the  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic 
machines  Installed  in  the  three  Deenng- 
Milllken  plants  for  1963  were  slightly  more 
than  $100,000.  The  total  gross  income  from 
sales  realized  by  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  dur- 
ing that  year  was  $3,155,102.  Sales  through 
Deerlng-MlUiken  affiliated  plants  thus  rep- 
resented slightly  more  than  three  per  cent 
of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc's  gross  sales.  The 
number  of  Deering-MUUken  employees 
cerved  bv  CaroUna  Vend-A-Matic  installa- 
tions was  slightly  less  than  700.  out  of  a  total 
stated  to  be  more  than  19.000  in  Judge  Bell  s 
dissenting  opinion  In  the  Darlington  case. 

In  1957.  when  I  was  appointed  to  the  Court 
of    Appeals.   I   promptly   resigned    from    the 
directorships  I  held  in  all  corporations  ex- 
cept  two-    Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Company 
and    Main-Oak    Company.    The    latter    is    a 
corporation  the  shares  of  which  are  owiied 
by   members   of   three   families,   and   which 
ow-ns  fee  title  to  two  commercial  properties 
in  Greenville.  At  that  time  I  refrained  from 
resigning  mv  directorships  in  these  two  cor- 
porations, since  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
the  names  of  their  directors  and  officers  were 
not  publicized  in  any  way.  Both  were  small, 
closelv  held  corporations  whose  shareholders 
consisted  largely  of  persons  who  were  either 
friends   or  relatives   of   mine.   Thus   it    was 
unlikelv.    I   felt,    that   my   continuing   as    a 
director  could  possibly  Influence  anyone 

Not  only  were  the  names  of  the  directors 
of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  not  a  matter  or 
public  knowledge,  but  the  reports  submitted 
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to  Chief  Judge  Sobeloff  Indicated  that  none 
of  the  Individuals  in  Deerlng-MlUlken 
affiliated  plants  with  whom  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matlc  dealt,  or  who  had  In  any  way  in- 
fluenced the  decisions  as  to  whether  a 
concession  would  or  would  not  be  awarded 
to  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc,  had  ever  heard 
anything  of  my  connection  with  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc  Indeed,  at  least  one  had  never 
heard  of  nne  at  all. 

I  continued  to  hold  .stock  In  both  Carolina 
V<  nd-A-Matlc  and  Main-Oak  after  1957.  I 
pipEently  own  thirty  out  of  5,000  l.ssued  and 
out  landing  shares  of  Main-Oak  Cor(K>ratlon. 
w.iore  Income  consists  entirely  of  income 
fri^m  long-term  leases  on  the  commercial 
properties  which  It  owns  I  was  a  .stockholder 
in  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  from  its  Inception 
mitll  the  spring  of  1964.  At  no  time,  however, 
did  I  pley  any  active  part  In  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matic's  site  loOfttlons.  The  information  re- 
garding site  locations  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  statement  was  largely 
unfamiliar  to  m«  until  the  matter  was  in- 
ve;,tigated  following  the  decision  in  the 
Darlington  case. 

I  took  no  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  any 
of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc's  business  except 
that,  until  1957,  I  assisted  it  in  obtaining 
Hnancing,  and  exerted  some  restraint  in  an 
effort  to  see  that  the  amount  of  its  Indebt- 
edness guaranteed  by  Its  stockholders  did 
not  reach  proportions  which  I  thought  In- 
tolera(M». 

PYowrthe  time  of  Its  organization,  each  of 
the  principal  stockholders  of  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matlc  held  some  titular  ofllce,  and  I  was 
one  of  several  vice  presidents  I  never  per- 
formed any  function  in  that  cajMclty,  unless 
what  I  did  In  connection  with  the  bank  loans 
could  be  re^rded  as  appropriate  to  the  ofBce 
of  a  vice  president.  For  at  least  two  years,  my 
wife  .served  as  secretary  of  the  corporation, 
giving  way  at  the  end  of  that  period  to  the 
wife  of  another  director  Her  activities  as 
secretary  were  confined  to  routine  ofllce 
procedure. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  I  had  resigned  as  vice 
president  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  at  the 
time  I  took  ofBce  as  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  1957.  Other  directors  recall  my 
informal  submlstlon  of  my  resignation  aa 
Vice  President  at  that  time.  However,  a  check 
of  the  company's  minute  book  within  the  last 
few  days  Indicates  that  on  that  record,  at 
le.ist,  I  was  carried  as  a  vice  president  until 
1964. 

In  the  fail  of  1963  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  moved  by  reports  that 
some  Judges  were  serving  as  directors  of  cor- 
porations whose  roster  of  directors  was  a 
matter  of  public  Information,  adopted  a  res- 
olution expressing  the  opinion  that  no  Judge 
shoxild  .serve  as  an  officer  or  director  of  any 
business  corporation  organized  for  profit. 
Promptly  after  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, I  resigned  as  director  of  both  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc  and  of  Main-Oak  Corporation 
on  October  15,  1963.  If  on  that  date  I  had  had 
the  slightest  Inkling  that  I  was  .shown  in  the 
minute  book  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  as  a 
vice  president,  I  would  of  course  have  re- 
signed that  office  at  the  same  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  particu- 
lar anonymous  accusation  made  In  1963  had 
proven  untrue,  I  was  naturally  disturbed  by 
the  Incident  and  determined  to  take  steps  to 
avoid  questions,  however,  unfounded,  of  the 
propriety  of  my  conduct  in  the  future.  Feel- 
ing as  I  did,  and  as  I  believe  most  Judges  who 
have  considered  the  matter  do,  that  a  Judge 
Is  every  bit  as  obligated  to  sit  in  a  case  in 
which  he  Is  not  disqualified  by  statute  or  by 
the  Canons  of  Ethics  as  he  Is  to  disqualify 
himself  where  required  to  do  so  by  these 
standards,  an  extremely  broad  Interpretation 
of  the  standards  for  disqualification  offered 
no  satisfactory  solution.  By  then  It  was  clear 
that  Deerlng-MlUliken  knew  of  my  interest 
In  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc,  and  If  they  knew, 
other  employers  might  be  Informed  by  them. 


While  I  had  earlier  resigned  as  a  director  of 
the  corporation.  I  had  retained  a  1/7  stock 
Interest  which  was  too  substantial  to  be 
treated  as  negligible.  Peeling  that  It  would  be 
unfair  to  the  remaining  stockholders  of  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matic  to  Insist  that  it  forego  fu- 
ture opivirtunltles  for  further  expansion  into 
new  locations,  I  offered  to  sell  my  stock  to 
them 

Carolln.i  had  received  a  number  of  over- 
tures for  dlscus.slons  about  merger  pos.sl- 
billtles  My  wish  to  sell  my  .st.>ck  led  to  dl.s- 
cu.>^sion  with  two  companies  which  had  grown 
n  nntlonal  propartions.  the  .stock  of  each 
of  which  was  listed  on  the  New  York  St.x-k 
Exchange  Proposals  were  submitted  by  both 
of  those  concerns,  .^iitomitlc  Retailers  of 
America  and  Ser\'omatlon  On  the  basis  of 
earnings  and  net  worth,  the  two  pro|>os.ils 
were  reasonably  comparable,  but  the  stock 
of  Automatic  Retailers  of  Amerlc.i  was  selling 
at  a  far  higher  ratio  to  earnings  and  net 
W'jrth  than  was  the  stock  of  Servomation 
Because  the  market  value  of  the  .Automatic 
Retailers  stock  was  so  much  greater  than 
that  of  Servomation,  the  stockholders  agreed 
to  exchange  all  of  the  stock  of  Carolina  V'end- 
A-Matic  for  stock  of  Automatic  Retailers  of 
America 

Automatic  Ret.illers  of  .America  did  not 
wish  to  acquire  certain  assets  owned  by  C.iro- 
lina  Vend-A-Mallc  Prior  to  the  stock  ex- 
change, therefore,  certain  real  estate  and 
other  cissets  were  removed  from  the  corpora- 
tlons  assets  by  the  payment  of  a  dividend 
in  kind,  and  the  stockholders  received  them 
as  tenants  in  common. 

In  connection  with  the  stock  exchange, 
.Automatic  Retailers  requested  and  obtained 
from  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion permission  for  me  Immediately  to  sell 
the  Automatic  Retailers  stock  I  would  re- 
ceive As  soon  ,as  the  stock  exchange  was  ef- 
fected and  I  had  received  stock  certificates 
which  I  could  deliver.  I  sold  the  14.173  shares 
of  Automatic  Retailers  of  America  I  had  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  my  eighteen  shares 
of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc.  The  gross  sales 
price  for  the  Automatic  Retailers  stock  was 
$455,307  63,  from  which  commissions,  .stamps, 
and  other  costs  aggregating  $17,59747  were 
deducted,  .so  that  the  net  s.iles  price  was 
$437,710.16. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  other  mate- 
rial printed  in  the  Record. 

Judge  Haynsworth's  stock  ar.d  real 
estate  holdings  have  also  been  made 
available  and  referred  to  widely.  For  the 
consideration  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  offer  these  lists  received  by  me  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  were  made  public  at  various  times 
during  the  hearings. 

I  realize  the  records  are  voluminous 
but  I  suggest  that  my  colleagues  attempt 
to  correlate  the  lists,  one  with  another. 
These  lists  are  described  as  complete 
lists.  No  two  lists  correspond  with  each 
other.  All  were  prepared  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  forwarded  to  the  com- 
mittee as  complete  documents. 

In  order  to  analyze  the  transactions.  I 
have  had  prepared  a  summary  of  the 
purchases  and  sales  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  from  April  17.  1964,  when  he  sold 
his  largest  holding  to  date.  This  sum- 
mary many  be  helpful  to  many  in  re- 
viewing the  very  active  dealings  of  Judge 
Haynsworth. 

Finally  there  are  summaries  of  real 
estate  transactions  of  the  judge  and  of 
the  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Co.  Again 
these  transactions  have  been  widely  dis- 
cussed and  reported  but  do  not  appear 
in  the  Record. 


108 

201 

1.000 

400 

10 
119 
600 
500 
575 
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All  of  these  documents  were  supplied 
to  me  with  the  exception  of  the  stock 
transaction  summary  which  I  prepared. 
As  I  previously  suggested,  there  are  a 
a  number  of  discrepancies  between  the 
lists.  Stocks  are  shown  as  held,  not  sold 
and  no  longer  held. 

I  point  this  out  to  demonstrate  some 
of  the  difficult  problems  faced  in  trying 
to  carefully  examine  the  judge's  record 
When  these  separate  lists  are  supplied, 
each  purporting  to  be  a  complete  rec- 
ord and  each  different  from  the  other, 
it  is  difficult  to  examine  the  pertinent 
ca.se  material,  and  one  can  never  be  sure 
of  the  facts  because  of  the  variances  be- 
tween the  lists. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  llstlnp.s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Investments    owned     by     Clement     Furman 

Haynsuorth.  Jr  ,   September   1969 

I  Number  of  shares  of  stock  | 

Allied  Chemical  Corp 

•American  General  Insurance  Co 

Brunswick   Corp.     . 

Burlington  Industries.   Inc 

Business    Development    Corporation 

of  South  Carolina 

Chrysler   Corp.,    

Cole  Drug  Co  ,  Inc 

Computer  Servlcenters,  Inc 

Dan   River  Mills      

Falrchlld     Camera     &     Instrument 

Corp   

Oeorgia-Pacific  Corp 

Government     Employees     Financial 

Corp  

Government   Employees   Life   Insur- 
ance Co 

W  R   Grace  &  Co 

Greenville  Memorial  Gardens 

G  &  W  Land  &  Development  Corp 

Gulf  &  Western  Industries 

Insurance  Securities  Inc.. 

International     Telephone     &     Tele- 
graph Corp.  - 

The  Investment  Life  &  Trust  Co 

Ivest  Fund,  Inc 809.  925 

Jefferson-Pilot    Corp 250 

1-everage  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc.  (cap- 
ital)      350 

Tlie  Liberty  Corp.  (common) 9.523 

The  Liberty  Corp.   (voting  preferred 
stock  40  cents  convertible  series).  337 

Main-Oak  Corp 31 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co 219 

MGIC  Investment  Corp 630 

Multimedia,  Inc    (common) 11.728 

Multimedia,    Inc.     (5    percent    con- 
vertible      cumulative       preferred 

stock)     -_    2,932 

Mutual  Savings  Life  Insurance  Co..  240 

Nationwide   Corp 500 

Nationwide  Life  Insurance  Co 20 

Owens-Corning  Flberglas  Corp 100 

Peoples  National  Bank 330 

Piedmont  Natural  Gas  Co,  Inc 60 

The  Rank  Organisation  Ltd 500 

Scope  Inc 120 

Sonoco  Products  Co 284 

South  Carolina  National  Bank 768 

Southern    Weaving   Co 287 

Sperry  Rand  Corp 400 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co 550 

Synalloy   Corp 52 

Tenneco    Inc 200 

United   Nuclear  Corp 104 

DEBENTURES 

Company: 

Government  Employees  Financial 
Corp.  (CXinvertlble  Subordinated 
5'2    percent) $350 

Government  Employees  Financial 
Corp,  (Convertible  Subordinated 
5V;,  percent) 550 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  (Subordinate  de- 
benture 4 14  percent) 1,700 


ICO 
5,  238 

106 

110 
300 
72 
18 
346 
100 

200 
321 
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investments    otcned    by    Clement    Ftmnan 
'   Haynsworth.  Jr..  September  f9«9-Oon. 
(Number  of  shares  of  stock] 


BONDS 


Amouftt 


UUllty 


Company: 

Calhoun-Charleston.  Tenn., 

district    .- 

Clemson,    S.C,    general    obligation 

scwcr    -    - "■ ~ """  —  --  — — 

Greenville  County,  S.C,  Hospital- 

—   —  ,    Co   - 20,000 

4,000 


$4,000 

5,  000 
5,000 


Piedmont  Park  F/D  Ov. 

Greater  Greenville  sewer  district. 

Town  of  Wllllston,  S.C '*"^ 

Pickens,  S.C.  Waterworks  System, 

improvement  revenue ,n'ono 

Greenville  Waterworks  System 10,000 

LIST    OF   SECOBrriES  Owned   by   Clement   F. 

HAYNSWORTH,  JR.,  JANUARY  1,  1957,  TO  DATE 

Allied  Chemical  Corp. 

American  General  Insurance  Co, 

Automotive  Retailers  of  America. 

Aztec  Oil. 

Balley-Selbum,  Ltd. 

Broadcasting  Co.  of  the  South. 

Brunswick  Corp. 

Burlington  Industries.  Inc 

Business  De%elopment  Corp.  of  South  Caro- 

"calhoun-Charleston  Tennessee  Utility  Dis- 
trict. 

Carolina  Capital  Corp. 
Carolina  Natural  Gas  Corp. 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic. 
Carpenter  Steel. 
Central  Bank  &  Trust. 
Chrysler  Corp. 

Clemson.  S.C.  general  obligation  sewer. 
Cole  Drug  Co..  Inc. 
Commerce  Bank  of  North  America. 
Commonwealth  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Communications  Satellite  Corp. 
Computer  Servlcenters,  Inc. 
Consolidated  OH  &  Gas.  Inc. 
Cosmos  Broadcasting  Corp. 
Crlteron  Insurance. 
Dan  River  Mills. 

Falrchlld  Camera  and  Instrument  Corp. 
Ford  Motor  Corp. 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp. 
Government  Employees  Financial  Corp. 
Government  Employees  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Grace,  W.  R.  &  Co. 
Greater  Greenville  Sewer  District. 
Greenville  Community  Hotel  Corp. 
Greenville  County.  S.C.  Hospital. 
Greenville  Hotel  Co. 
Greenville  Memorial  Gardens. 
Greenville  Waterworks  System. 
Gulf  &  Western  Industries. 
G  &  W  Land  and  Development  Corp. 
Hollyrldge  Development  Corp. 
Insurance  Securities.  Inc. 
International  Tel.  &  Tel.  Corp. 
Invest  Fund,  Inc. 

The  Investment  Life  and  Trust  Co. 
Jefferson-Pllot  Corp. 
Leverage  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 
The  Liberty  Corp. 
Liberty  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Main-bak  Corp. 
Marlel  Mills  Corp. 
Maryland  Casualty  Co. 
MGIC  Inveetment  Corp. 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 
Multimedia,  Inc. 
Mutual  Savings  Life  Ins.  Co. 
Nationwide  Corp. 
Nationwide  Life  Insurance  Co. 
North  Star  OH  Corp. 
Owens-Corning  Flberglas  Corp. 
Peoples  National  Bank. 

Pickens.  S  C  .  Waterworks  System  Improve- 
ment Revenue. 

Piedmont  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Inc. 
Piedmont  Park  F/D  Gv.  Co. 
The  Rank  Organization  Ltd. 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Sabre-Plnon  Corp. 


Scope  Inc. 

Sonoco  Products  Co. 

South  Carolina  National  Bank. 

Southeastern  Broadcasting. 

Southern  Weaving  Co. 

Sperry  Rand  Corp. 

Spur  Oil. 

Stevens,  J.  P.  &  Co. 

Supervised  Investors  Service.  Inc. 

Surety  Investment. 

Synalloy  Corp. 

Tekoll. 

Television  Shares  Management  Corp. 

Tenneco.  Inc. 

Texize  Chemical. 

Town  of  Wllllston.  S.C. 

Union  Texas  Natural  Gas. 

United  Nuclear  Corp. 

United  States  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co. 

Valfour  Corp. 

The  Warner  Bros.  Co. 

White  Staf  Manufact.  Co. 

WMRC  Inc. 

Woodslde  Mills.  wr-T<- 

Guaranty  Ins.  Trust   (merged  into  MGIC 

Invest.  Corp.) .  ,    _   . 

Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  Deben- 
tures.   

[Memorandum] 
LIST    OF   Securities    Owned    by    Clement 

Haynsworth,  Jr..  From  January 

TO  Date 

AS  previously  supplied  to  you,  a  company 
by  the  name  of  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation  was  listed  as  a  stock  owned  by 
Judge  Haynsworth.  Subsequent  checking  In- 
dicates that  Judge  Haynsworth  never  pur- 
chased this  particular  stock  and  that  the 
broker  In  queetion  made  an  error  to  listing 
this  particular  stock  as  being  sold  to  him. 
This  error  was  not  discovered  until  the  new 
chronological  list  was  prepared. 


Sales: 

Carolina  Natural  Gas  Corp.   (18 

shares)    

Sonoco  Products  Co.  (7  shares)  . 
Georgia-Pacaflc      Corp.      (10  50 

shares)     ---- 

Geargla-Paciflc       Corp.        (5  so 

shares)    

Holl>Tldge  Development  Co 

Hollyrldge  Development  Co 

APRn,  1.  1957  TO  DECEMBER  31.  ISSI 

Stock  dividends 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  35  50  shares. 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp..  4  &  40  50  shares 
Georgia-pacific  Corp..  4  &  45  50  sharefl 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp..  5  shares. 
Liberty  Life  Insurance  Co.,  58  shares. 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  3  shares 
Westwater     Corp.    later    North 


F. 
1957, 


Co.,  now  The 
now   Main-Oak 


75 

24 

25 

125 

350 

14 

100 

239 
100 

116 

3.  1 


Chemical   Co 157 


50 

110 

144 

60 


50 

20 

100 


The  Peoples  National  Bank 

Sonoco  Products  Co 

The  South  Carolina  National  Bank. 

The  First  National  Bank 

Southern  Weaving  Co 1* 

J   P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc 741 

United  Nuclear  Corp.,  formerly  Sabre- 
Plnon  Corp.,  formerly  Sabre  Ura- 
nium Corp 

Owens-Corning  Flberglas  Corp 

Tekoil  Corp 

WMRC,  Inc.,  now  Multimedia »»u 

Buckhorn  Sanctuary ^ 

Greenville  Country  Club 1 

APRIL  1.  19S7  TO  DECEMBER  31.  1957 

Sales:  ,_,  ^ 

Martel  Mills  (partial  liquidating 

dividend)    

Ford  Motor  Co.   (25  shares) 

Carolina         Vend-A-Matic         (4 

shares)     

Buckhorn  Sanctuary  ( 1  share )  . 
Peoples      National      Bank      ( 10 

shares)    --;- 

Georgia-Pacific      Corp.      (15/50 

shares)    


36 

00 

180. 

25 

7 

28 

2 

B4 

000 

00 

500 

00 

Star    Oil 


,  Board  of  Directors  of  Sabre-Plnon  voted 
their  Shareholders  of  record  9-27-57  a  share 
for  share  distribution  of  Westwater  stock). 
Stock  exchanges  and  gifts 

The  South  Carolina  National  Bank  re- 
ceived for  60  shares  1st  Natl.  Bank  stock  on 
bas.rof  1.3  Shares  of  SCNB  for  each  share  of 
1st  NB,  78  shares.  .  , 

Liberty  Life  Insurance  Company— Christ- 
mas present-Mother,  137  shares.  This  stock 
u-as  gtven  to  me  by  my  Mother. 

195B 

Sales ;  ^       o  ^ 

Hollyrldge  Development  CO.  (3  t 

bentures)    -- 

Greenville  Country  Club  (certi- 
ficate)   -- - --- 

VaUour     Corp.     (Martel     MUls) 

(Liquidating   dividend) 3 

Pavable    in    part    by    $3125    face 


$2,902  50 
500.00 


484  38 
amount 


5.4'\     subordi- 


Stocks  owned  by  Clement  F.  Haynsworth.  Jr.. 
beginning  Apr.  1.  1957.  subsequent  pur- 
chases,  sales,  stock  dividends,  etc..  through 
Oct.  1.  1969 

STOCK   SHARES   AS   OF   APR.    1,    1957 

Carolina  Natural  Gas  Corp.-- 
Carolina    Vend-A-Matlc    Co.— 

Ford  Motor  Co 

Martel  Mills  Corp.,  now  VaUour  Corp.- 

Woodslde  Mills 

Chrysler  Corp 

Cup  O'Llfe  Corp 

Georgia     Pacific     Plywood     Co. 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 
Liberty   Life   Insurance 

Liberty  Corp 

Greenville   Hotel   Co.. 

Corp 
Monsanto 


Co. 


Burlington    Industries,    Inc. 
nated  debentures) 
Purchases: 

Hollyrldge      Development 

(balance  on  subscription)  .- 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  (86  100 

shares)     -- 

Georgia-Pacific      Corp.       (45/50 

shares)    -- 

Georgia-Pacific      Corp.       (39  50 
shares) 

Georgia-Pacific      Corp.       (33  50 
shares)     -- 

Georgia-Pacific       Corp.       (27  50 
shares)     

Stock  dividends 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  1  &  14  100  shares. 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp..  5  shares. 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp., 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp. 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp.. 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp. 

Stock  Splits 
Weaving    Company.    56    shares 
of  stock  changed   to   $10  share, 
certificates   issued   which    would 
5  shares  of  $10  par  value 
each  share  of  no  par  value  stock 


$1,000  00 
30.01 


29.57 


29.06 


29  63 


26  60 


.  5   50  shares. 
,5  &  11  50  shares. 
,5  &  17  50  shares. 
,  5  &  23  50  shares. 


Southern 
(Par  value 
New   stock 
give  stockholders 
stock 


(face   amt.   $3125) 


$4 


375.  00 
922.  90 


5.000 
1,2S9 


00 
01 


460.00 
8.  15 


for 

formerly  held  ) 

1959 

Coniprsion  and  or  sales 

Burlington   debentures 
sent  in  for  conversion  into  common  stock  of 
Burlington  Industries.  Inc   12-22-59. 

156  shares  common  stock  Burlington  In- 
dustries-check for  $5.78  reed.  12-28-59  and 
is  shown  on  1960  Income  tax  ret. 

VaUour    Corp.    (Martel    Mills)    liquidating 
dividend.  $625. 
Purchases: 

Georgia-Pacific      Corp.       (21  50 

share)    

Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  (3   4  share) 
Georgia-Pacific      Corp.      (43  100 

share)    - 

The     South     Carolina     National 
Bank     (23    shares    and    8  10 
right)     


$28 

34. 


57 
27 


21.47 


1, 158  00 
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stocks  (ywned  by  Clement  F.  HaynsiDorth,  Jr., 
beginning  Apr.  1,  1957,  subsequent  pur- 
chases, sales,  stock  dividends,  etc.,  through 
Oct.  1, 1959— Continued 

19S* 

Purchases — Continued 

White  Stag  Mfg.  Co  (now  part 
The  Warnff  Brothers  Co.  107' -i 
Cum.  Conv.  Sink.  Fund  P'd) 
(100   shares) 1,600.00 

Business    Development    Corp.    of 

South  Carolina   (10  shares)  .  ,  .        100.  00 

Greenville  Memorial  Gardens  (72 

shares)     -    4. 000  00 

The  Investment   Life   and  Trust 

Co    (200  shares) 800  00 

Voting  stocic  Liberty  Life  Insur- 
ance Co    (1/6  share) 3  08 

Nonvoting  stock  Liberty  Life  In- 

Burance  Co.   ( 1  '6  share ) 3  08 

CHANCE  IN   TAR  VALUE 

Georgla-Paclflc  Corp  (dividend) ,  5  &  29,  50 
shnres. 

Georgla-Paclflc   Corp     (dividend),  3   &   57 
lOO  shares. 

Georgia- P.iclfi?  Corp  Issued  to  take  care  of 
par  value  change  from  $1  to  RO"*.  71  k  1/4 
shares. 

W.  R    Grace  h  Co    (dividend),  2  shares 

Liberty  Life  Insurance  Co.  (nonvoting 
Block).  All  old  certlflcates.  1,296  shares 

Liberty  Life  Insurance  Co  (voting  stock), 
sent  fti  with  checKs  for  $6  16  for  eiTectiiatlon 
of  this  "change,  1,296  shares. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co  (dividend).  3  & 
22/100  shares. 

The  Peoples  Niitlon.il  Bank  (dividend),  15 
shares. 

Sonoco  Products  Co  (dividend).  11  &  7  10 
shares. 

The  South  C.xrollna  Natlon.il  Bank  (change 
of  par  value  from  $10  to  $5  par  share).  245 
shares. 

Gifts    [donor) 

J.  P  Stevens  &  Co  ,  Inc.  to  Christ  Church 
(given  to  broker  cm  Sept  17,  1959  for  transfer 
to  Christ  Church),  141  shares 

1B60 

Sales: 

V.ilfour  Corp.  (Martel  Mills  liq- 
uidating  dividend) $1,388  75 

Sabrc-Plnon  Corp    {''■,  sh.ire  re- 
ceived  as   part  of   a  5-percent 

stock    dividend) .    

Carolln,a    Vend-A-Matlc    Co     (2 

.'•■hares)     . .    -    - 

Purchases: 

Sonoco  Product*  Co.  (3    10  .sliare)     _ 
Monsanto     Chemical     Co      (78   100 

share ) 

W    R   Grace  *:  Co.  (96 '100  share)  ._ 
Ge^rgla-Pac!fic         Corp  (39    100 

shares)     975  00 

Georgta-Pacltic         Corp.         (35/100 

share)    19  T3 

Georgla-Paclflc         Corp.         (31    lOO 

share) .      14  60 

Texlzo        Chemicals.        Inc.         (100 

shares)  _        $975   00 

Mnu'anto     Chemical     Co.     (70    100 

share)  31    46 

Georgla-P.iciflc   (43/100  share) 21.47 

Stocl\    diiiderids 
Monsanto    Chettucal     Co.     (3     and    30    100 
Shares) . 

W    R   Grace  &  Co    (2  .incl  4   100  shares). 
GeorgLa-Paclflc      Corp.       (3       and       61/100 
shares) . 

Georgia-Pacific      Corp. 
shares) . 

Georgia-Paviflc      Corp. 
shares  i  . 

Oe.irgia-Paciflc      Corp 
shares) . 

The  Peoples  National  Bank   (25  shares). 
Sabre-Plnon    Corp     (2   shares)     (fractional 
share  sold)    (Now  United  Nuclear). 


88 


2.  ,i()0   00 


$9  :iO 

42   78 
38  02 


(3      and      65   100 


(3      and      69    100 


and      73/100 


Gifts    (donor) 
Purman   University   was  given   333  shares 

Liberty  Life  Insurance  Co.  nonvoting  stock  on 

May   11,  1960. 

i»si 

Sales  of  fractional  shares: 

Sabre-Plnon    Corp     (now    United   Nu- 
clear)   6    10  share    ..    $3.83 

W  R  Grace*  Co.  10/100  share 6.82 

Liberty    Life    Insurance    Co. —  (3/10    V 

and    6    10    NV )  _    25.21 

Sale    of    Rights,    Criterion    Insurance 

(15)    31   30 

Purchases: 

Monsanto   Chem    Corp  ,   January 

3,    1961    (71    100  ;,h';). $31.46 

Television  Shares  Management 
Corp  (  Later  became  Supervised 
Investors  Service,  Inc  (100 
shs  )   1.475.00 

Government  Employees  Life  In- 

sur.\ncc  Co    (15  shs) 1,402.50 

Goverr.ment  Employees  Life  In- 
surance Co     (  1    2  sh  ) _  52   50 

CIa=s  B  Union  Tcxis  Natural  Gas 
Corp.  (Merged  Into  Allied 
Chemical )     ( ioo  sh=  )         .  . 2,  775   00 

Ocori^ia-Paclflc  Corporation   (27 

100    sh  ) ...  14   73 

Cieorgia-Paciflc   Corporation    (23/ 

IOO    sh  ) 16  37 

Georgia-Pacific  Corporation    (19/ 

100    sh  )  -.       12   70 

Ge  irgla-Paciflc  Corporation    (15' 

IOO    sh  ) 8   68 

Gifts    [donor) 
On   December  20.   1961    gave   Purman   Unl- 
vei.iiv   I.'jO  NV  Liberty  1-lfe  Insuarnce  Co   shs. 

.'■^to<-k-  diftdrnds 

Georgla-Paclflc    Corp.    shares    (3    and    77/ 
IOO)  . 

Georgla-Paclflc    Corp     shares    (3    and    81 
100). 

Gcorgla-Paciftc    Ccrp     snares    (3    and    85 
100)  . 

Georgia-Pacific    Curp     shares     (3    and    89 
100)  . 

Government  Employees  Life  Insurance  Co 
(7'  _.    shares)  . 

W   R.  Grace  &  Co    ( 2  shares ) 
Liberty   Life   Insurance   Co.   V   stock    (259 
shares ) . 

Liberty  Life   Insurance  Co    NV  stock    (192 
shares) . 

Monsanto    Chemical    Co.     (3    and    38/100 
shares) . 

Sabre-Plnon   Corp     (Now   United  Nuclear) 
(2  shares) . 

Gi7(.?  (receipt) 
Liberty  Life  Insurance  Co..  Christmas  pres- 
ent irom  Mother.  200  .'-hares  \'. 
Sales: 
Dan   River  Mills   ('_■   share).  $4.89. 
Purchases: 

Monsanto   Chemical    (^o.    (62/100 

.<^hare)     $31.91 

Ge:irgla-Paclfic       Corp.       (11/100 

."^hare)     6.75 

Ge 'rg:a-Pacinc        Corp.        (7/100 

^hare)     3.60 

Georgla-Paclflc        Corp.        (3/100 

share)    1.06 

Georgia-Paciflc        Corp.        99,  100 

share)     37  50 

Georgia-Paciflc       Corp.       (94/100 

share)     35.13 

Allied       Chemical       Corp       (4,8 

shr-re) 25.36 

\V.     R      Grace     &     Co.      (86    100 

share)         _      . 71   68 

Governmental  Employees  Finan- 
cial   Corp.    $15,    7    rts.    4.81     (2 

shares)  19.81 

Carolinas      Capital      Corp.       (Liq- 
uidated 1967)    (200  shares) 2.000.00 

Stock  dividends,  exchanges,  stock  splits 
Allied  Chemical  Corp.  acquired  by  merger 
With  Union  Texas  Natural  Gas — Basis:   ^'gths 


share  Allied  Chemical  for  each  share  Union 
Texas.  88  shares. 

Dan  River  Mills  were  obtained  In  exchange 
for  350  shares  Woodalde,  1,312  shares 

Georgla-Paclflc  Corp.  (dividend),  3  /^ 
93/100  shares 

Georgia-Paciflc  Corp.  (dividend),  3  <i.; 
97/100  shares. 

Georgla-Paclflc  Corp.  (dividend)  .4  &  1  Kjo 
shares. 

Georgla-Paclflc  Corp.  (dividend)  .  4  &  6/  lOo 
shares 

W.  R  Grace  &  Co.  (dividend).  2  &  14  kid 
shares 

.M(  n.  anto  Chemical  Co.  (dividend).  3  ,. 
46   100  shares 

The  South  Carolina  National  Bank  (dl\:- 
dcnd)  ,  49  shares 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.  Inc  (dlvldendi.  (,o 
shares. 

C^  nsoUdatcd  Oil  &  Gas.  Inc.  vi-ere  obtaiir  d 
by  the  surrender  of  100  shares  of  Teki  il 
Corii  ,   40   fhares. 

W   R   Grace  &  Co.  ( t  wo  for  one  sltck  spl;' 
110.  hares 

Gi/i.s    (reccipf) 

I.lhcrtv  Life  Insurance  Co..  Chnstnia; 
firesem   ir.-ni   Mother.  100  shares. 

Gifts   (donor) 

J  P  Stevens  A:  Co  ,  Inc  .  given  F'unnni. 
University.  200  shares. 

1983 

S.iles       Consolidated     Oil     &    Gas 

rights    $0  4'» 

I'ureh.ises' 

Aztec  Oil  (<v:  Gas  (  500  shares) 10.  187.  in 

Mutual   Savings   Life   Insurance 

Co    I  200  shares) 2,  725  (jO 

Iiljerty    Life    Insurance    Co.     (3 

NV  &  1  V.)    (4  shares) 160  OD 

Monsanto       Chemical        (54    100 

share)     26  Di 

Mons.into      Chemical       (46  100 

share    ..  _    .. 25  7G 

Oc    r^ia     Pacific     Corp.     (89    100 

tnirc)     41    8! 

Go  Tt^ia     P.iciric     Corp.      (S4,'100 

.'hare  I     44   1) 

Gc   rfjia     P.iciflc     Corp.     (79,100 

tharei     39  50 

Ge  irgia    Pacific    Corp.     (74/100 

share)     39  87 

W      R      Grace     &     Co.      (60   100 

fharc)     24  Oi 

Stock  ditndends 

\V  H.  Grace  &  Co.  (dividend),  4  A  40/100 
.■>h.  res. 

Chrysler  Corporation  (2  for  1  stock  split  i. 
14  sliares. 

Chrysler  Corporation  (2  for  1  stock  split  i , 
28  shares. 

Georgia-Paciflc  Corp.  (dividend).  4  A; 
II    100  shares. 

tieorgia-PdClflc  Corp.  (dividend),  4  i: 
16    1(X)  shares. 

Georgia-Paciflc  Corp.  (dividend),  4  i: 
21    100  shares. 

Cicorgia-Paclflc  Corp.  (dividend),  4  & 
26    100  shares. 

Government  Employees  Life  Insurance  Co 
(100'      slock  dividend).  23  shares. 

The  Investment  Life  and  Trust  Co.  (10  , 
stock  dividend) ,  10  shares. 

Llber.y  Life  Insurance  Co.  (V.  25"^ 
stock  dividend)  .  464  shares. 

Liberty  Life  Insurance  (NV.  25%  stock 
dividend),  252  shares. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  (stock  dividend). 
3  &  54    100  shares. 

Sonoco  Products  Co.  (stock  dividend) .  12  & 
9   10  shares. 

The  South  Carolina  National  Bank  (stock 
dividend).  32  shares. 

While  Stag  Manufacturing  Co.  (bO'H  stock 
dividend— later  merged  Into  the  Warner 
Brothers  Co  ) .  50  shares. 

Gifts  (receive) 
Liberty  Life  Insurance  Co.  V  stock  given  to 
me  by  my  Mother.  704  shares. 


Numbef  ol  shares  or 
face  amount  ot  bonds 


Dollars 


1964 


SAieS 

Consolidated  Oil  i  Gas,  Inc  JO 

North  Star  Oil  Corporation  W 

Supervised  Investors  Services,  Inc 
(Formerly  Television  Shares  Man- 
agement Corp  ) 

US   Treasury  bills 

Do  

Do 

Do  .'!!!'".". 

Do 

Do 

Do    -^ • 

Do 
Do 
Automatic  Retailers  ol  America  (ex- 
changed    lor     Carolina     Vcnd-A- 
Malic) 
Investment  Lite  *  Trust  '■.  share 
Broadcasting  Co  ol  South-  (raclional 
share 

PURCHASFS 


100  _. 
HO.  000. 
b.OOO  .. 
b.OOO  .. 
30.000.. 

7^boo... 

2b. 000.. 

so,ooo.. 

81.000.. 

21,000  . 

11,000  . 


$118  bb. 
JU  46 


jei'i  bi 

J39.  067  2?. 
54  887  bO 
<4  893  0\ 
529  38b  19. 
56.862,  10. 
519.611  27. 
549.178-47. 
$79,760  39. 
520  7^0  16. 
5 in  9S9  00. 


14.173 
2  6b  . 
12  63   . 


Federal  Int   Credit  Bonds 
U  S   Treasury 

Do  - - 

Piedmont  Pail>  F  D   .  .    _ 

Liberty  tile  Insurance  Co  (now  The 

Liberty  Coip.) 
)   P   Stevens  &  Co    Inc 
Monsanto  Chemical  Coip 
Government  Employees  Lite  In- 
surance Co 
Cowernment  (mployees  Financial 
Carolina  Natural  Gas 
Allied  Chemical  Corp 
United  Nuclear  Corp 
W   R   Grace  &  Co 
Dan  River  Mills.  Inc 
Chrysler  Corp 
Burlington  Industries.  Inc 
The  South  Carolina  National  Ban)* 
Te)ii;e  Chemical,  Inc 
0*ens-Coining  Fibeiglas  Corp 
Surely  Investment  Co  (now  part  ol 

The  Liberty  Corp  ) 
Surety  Investment  Co  (now  |>art 

The  Liberty  Corp  ) 
Insurance  Securities.  Inc 
Do 
Do 
Suieiy  Investment  Co  (now  part 

The  Liberty  Corp  ) 
Greater  Greenville  Sewer  Disti.cl 

Bonds 
NationwideCorp  ,  class  A 
Southeastern  Broadcasting  Co  (loi- 
merly  WMRC.  Inc  now  part  ol 
Multimedia  Corp  ) 
Insurance  Securities- 
Town  ol  Wilhslon  SC  Walerwortis  & 

Sewer  Bonds 
Broadcasting  Co  ol  the  South  (now 

paitol  The  Liberty  Corp  ) 
Georgia  Pacilic  Corp 
Broadcasting  Co  ol  the  South,  now 

Liberty  Corp 
Guaranty  Insurance  Trust  (now  part 

ol  MGIC) 
Greenville  (Waterworks  System  Rev- 
enue Bonds 
Maryland  Casualty  Co  (Purchased  in 
June- in  August  exchanged  tor 
200  shares  convertible  prelerred 
stock  and  66^:.  shares  common 
stock  ol  American  General  Casualty 

Co  ) 
Georgia-Pacilic  Corp.. 

Do  

Do 

W  R  Grace  4  Co  ..   

Sonoco  Products  Co 

STOCK   DIVIDENDS.   STOCK  SPLITS 

Chrysler  Corp 

The  Broadcasting  Co.  ol  the  South 

(now  part  ot  The  Liberty  Corp.,  but 

tor  a  time  it  was  known  as 

Cosmos  Broadcasting  Corp  ). 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  (shares) 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

W  R  Grace  *  Co  (shares) 

The  Investment  Lile  &  Trust  Co. 

(shares). 
Wain-Oak  Corp.  formerly  Greenville 

Hotel  Co.  (shares)  (Old  certihcale 

turned  m). 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  (shares) 

Southeastern  Broadcasting  Corp., 

now  part  of  Multimedia  Inc. 

(shares). 

The  Peoples  National  Bank 

J   P  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc 

Aztec  Oil  4  Gas  Co 


no.  000 

270  000 
130.000 
20. 000 
185       .. 


19 
b4 

98 

4.17 

12 

4b 

70 

Igii 

44 

44 

29 

400 

80 

102     . 

112 

100  . 
500.. 
400 
16b 

4  O'W 

bOO 
300 


1,000 
2J0O0 


1  200 
120 

3.000 

lO.OOO 

200 


$4bb.3''7  63. 


$13C.r2''  00. 
$262  948  5b. 
J129.E7b,  72. 
520, 3«7  61 
V6,b21  2b. 

$1,499.80. 
$l,4b3.6b. 
$3,  blO.  00. 

$:,9?9  00. 
$:,8b6  54. 
$674  63 
$1,163  92. 
53,851  08 
$3,464  69 
$2  277  O'j 
$2  071  46, 
$1.59500, 
$1  800  0(1 
$5,762  74 
$5,712  00, 

$6,27200. 

$2,556  63 

$12  783  15. 
$10.27(^76. 
$9,240  00. 

$3,630%. 

$7  375  00. 
$9.200  00. 


69  100  shares 
55  100  shares. 
37  100  shares. 
1  2  share 
1  10  share  . 


4  shares  . 
56  shares. 


4and  31  100 

109 

17  and45'100. 

17  and  63,100. 

3  and  50 TOO.., 

10.. 


$28  229  52 

$20,420  36 

$5.250  00 

$69,374  37, 
$6.000  00. 

$7.500  00. 

$10,366  54 

$12690  54 


$3812 
$31  49 
$21.00 
$26  40 

$4.50. 


Number  ol  shares  or 
lace  amount  ot  bonds 


Dollars 


4  percent  slock  dividend. 
25  percent  stock  dividends. 


Stock  dividend 

25  percent  stock  split 

Stock  Dividend. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 


SALE  OF  FRACTIONAL  SHARES 

The  Investment  Lite  &  Trust  Co 
Consolidated  Oil  &  Gas.  piMeeds  ol 

:■-.  fractional  warrant 
Consolidated  Oil  &  Gas  proceeds  ot 

1  right 
The  Broadcasting  Co  ot  the  South 

proceeds  ol  liactc'ia'  share  ol 

slock 

GIFTS  (RlCtlVFR) 

Liberlv  Lite  Insurance  d 
Do 


SALES 
Aziec  Oi;  4  Gas  Co 

PURCHASES 


1964 

share 


531  shams 
Ibu  shares 

1965 
552  ilia.-i!' 

4t ;  i   3res 


$,-65 
$0  90 
JC.21. 

$1:6: 


C'll  Irom  mother 

(jiii  Irom  mother   Christmas. 


SperiY  Rami  ' 

Cos!  ol  aaditional  rights  tt  buy  w    K 

Grace  debentures  below 
W   R   Grace  &  Co   4',  percent  sub-        5.    PC 

oordinate  debenture 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co 
ftztec  O'l  &  Cas  Co    , 
U  5   Treasurv  bills 
Texize  Chemicals,  Inc 

Do 

Do 
Southeastern  Broadcasting  Co  (now 

part  ot  Multimedia.  Inc  ) 
CTivsier  Coip 
Georgia-Pacitic  Coip 

Do 

Do 

Do 

STOCK  DIVIDENDS    STOCK  SPLITS 

1    Allied  Cnemical  Corp 

Burlington  Industries,  Ir-.c..- 
Georgia-Pacitic  Corp 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Government  Employees  Lite  Insui- 
i       ance  Co 
The  Investment  Lite  &  Trust  Co 
Liberty  Lite  Insurance  Co  ,  now  the 
1       Liberty  Corp 
j    (Monsanto  Cnemical  Co 

Nationwide  tile  Irsuiance  Co- 


31-2  tor  1.4  lor  1. 


990  shares 


50  shares 
50  shares 
30  shares. 


Stock  split  and  stock  dividend. 


Stock  dividend, 

100  percent  stock  dividend. 


50  percent  stock  dividend. 
10  percent  stock  dividend. 
6  percent  stock  dividend. 


9i  100  shares 
20  100  shares 
$134,000 
1.300  shares 
400  shares 
300  shares 
100  shares 

1  light  and  15  shares 

1' share 

I   iiM  share  . 

- ' share 

'  <.i..  share 


2  shares 
2l''j  shares 
17  31  shares 

17  99  shares. 

18  17  shares 
18  36  shares 
2  shares 

2."'  shares 
SU  shares 

4  08  shares 
lu  shares. - 


Sonoco  Products  Co 

The  South  Carolina  Natio'iai  Bank 

Aztec  Oil  4  Gas  Co. 

GIFTS  (RECEIVER) 
Liberty  Lite  Insurance  Co  .... 

SALES 

Insurance  Securities. 

The  Investment  Lite  4  Trust  Co 

PURCHASES 

Calhoun-Charleston  Tennessee  Util- 
ities District  bonds 
Richmond  Newspapers.  Inc  -- 

Insurance  Securities,  Inc 

Allied  Chemical  Corp   . . . 

Warner    Bros.   Co.,  formerly  White 

Warner  Brothers  Company  lormerly 
White  Stag,  107  1  7  shares  re- 
ceived in  eichangelor  150  shares 
White  Stag  Mfg.  Co. 

ColeDrugCo 

Government  Employees  Financial 
Corp. (7  $50  5' a  percent  con- 
vertible subordinated  debentures) 

For  the  above  debenture  purchase  it 
was  necessary  to  purchase  7 
rights  for. 

Monsanto  Co  -      

Georgia-Pacific  Corp. .   

Do - 

Do 

Do 


142  shares 
36  shares 

31  50  sra;, 


100  shares 
1966 


100  shares 

20  KO  share. 


$4,0'jO. 


200  shares  .. 
100  shares  .. 
96  100  share 
6  7  share 


$3.97i  50 


$9,067  50. 
13  94 

5:.70CC0. 

$7344. 
$375 

$133, 110  SO. 
.6,984  25 

!2.!99  52 
51  573  S9 
;C,550  00 

$720  75. 
$11  92. 

$164 

$59  07 
$38.88. 


Stock  dividend 
Stock  split 
Slock  dividend 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Do 

Do 
Z  percent  stocl-  dividends 
or  1  share  lor  each  50 
owned  ol  Nationwide 
Corp 
Stock  split 
Stock  dividend 
Do 


Chiislmas  present 
Irom  motner. 


$500  37 
J1.41. 


$4,231  79. 

$4.400  00. 
$726.63. 
$44  74. 

$33  06 


300  shares. 
$350   .      . 


82  100  share. 
45'lOOshare. 

1    share 

57  TOO  share 
33  100  share. 


STOCK  DIVIDENDS:  STOCK 
SPLITS-EXCHANGES 

Allied  Chemical  Corp 2.4  shares. 

Dan  River  Mills 75shares.. 


$4,050,00. 
$350.00. 


$1.35. 


$32.85. 
$28.74. 
$22.40. 
$22.80. 
$11.43. 


Stock  dividend. 
Do. 


34068 
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November  13,  1969 


Nuintwr  ol  iham  or 
tact  amount  ol  bonds 


Dollars 


::::h::::-: 


STOCK    DIVIDENDS:    STOCK 
SPLITS— EXCHANGES— Continued 

Georgia  Pacilic  Corp. 
Do 
Vo 
Do 

The  Investment  Lite  &  Tiust  Co 

Monsanio  Chemical  Co 

Mutual  Savings  Lite  Insurance  Co 

Nationwide  Lite  Insurance  Co  (or  1 
share  tor  each  bO  owned  ot  Nation- 
wide Corp.) 

The  Peoples  National  Bank  (On 
Aus  ?,  1966  old  certificates  total- 
ing ISO  shares  sent  into  bank     a 
stock  certificate  lor  JOO  shares  was 
then  received  in  2-lor-l  split  ) 

SALES 


1966 


IB  5b  shares 
468  M  shares 
23  43  shares.. 

23  67  shares.. 

24  shares  

4  18  shares... 
40  shares  .  . 
10  shares    ... 


Stock  drritfefHH 
b-lor-4  stock  split. 
Stock  dividend. 
Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 
?  peicent  stock  dividend 


1%7 


TOO  shares    

100  shares. 

200  shares  

l!X)  sliares.  .. 

400  shares 

.'On  shares 

liJ8  shares 

400  shares    

I  bOO  shares 

1  iliO  shares 

SOO  shares     .. 
20O  shares  owned 


Texize  Chemicals,  Irtc^ 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Richmond  Newspapers  class  A  . . 

Warner  Bros,  conv    Pd     

Insurance  Securities  .    .    

Do 

Teiize  Chemicals,  Inc 

Do  .    - 

Catolmas  Capital  Corp   liquid  distri- 
bution   Received    Jl  000  cash 
120  shares  Scope   lac    40  shares 
SynalWv- 
Ameriij^n  General  Insarance  Co 
conv    P'd 

PURCHASES 


Greenville  County,  S  C   Hosinlal  tioiids  Sb.OOO        .    ... 

Southeastern  Broadcasting  Co   (now  66  shares     

part  ot  Multimedia,  Inc  ) 

Rank  Organisation,  Ltd  '00     

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  100  

fairchild  Camera  4  Instrument  Corp  100  

Brunswick  Coip  ,  l.'OO  

Allied  Chemical  Corp    , 90100  share... 

Ivest  Fund.  Inc  728  

Georgia-Pacilic  Corp  9  1  IK)  share  . . - 

Leverage  Fund  ot  Boston,  Inc  Ibii  shaies 

Southern  Weaving  Co  2  )0  shares 

Liberty  Lile  Insurance  Co  7179480  share 

Government  Employees  Lite  In-  94  1  JO  share 

surance  Corp 


-1- 


Ceorsia-PacilK  Corp 
Gull  4  Western 
Georaia-Paci tie  Corp 

Do 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co 


STOCK  DIVIDENDS 

Allied  Chemical  Corp 
Anieiican  General  Insuwnce  Cu 
Geo(p(ia-PacilK  Corp 

Do  

Do  -.     ... 

Do 
Government  Employees  Financi^il 

Corp 
Govetnn'ent  Employees  Lite  Insur- 
ance Co 
The  Investment  Life  &  Trust  Co. 
Ivest  fund.  I  nc 

Po  

libeily  Lile  Insurance  Co 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co 
Southeastern  Broadcasting  Coip  . 

now  Multm-edia.  Inc 
The  South  Carolina  Natenal  Bank 
Southern  Weaving  Co 
The  Btoadcabtini!  Co  ot  the  South 
later  Cosmos  Broadcasting  .rnd  tn 
1%9  became  [>ait  ol  The  Libeity 
Coip 
Gull  &  Western  Industrm 

GIFTS  (RECEIVER) 

libeitv  I  I'p  lisiiiaiice  C« 

SRLES 


fib  IX)  shares 
32b  shares 
60  100  share 
3b  100  share 
7?'10O  share 


^   !  i  sri.ires 

134  s'laies   cun.nion 

.'3  SI  shares 

24   IS  snares 

24,  40  sharps 

24  6S  scares 

.i  s^iares 


$  I  648  9? 

I  i  886  3 1 
$3,723  16 
$1  799  71 
57,3%  84 
$3,488  12 
$3,2J6»6, 
$2  447  00, 
58  990bS 
$18  739  60 
$9  246  OS, 


56  ; .'  7  7 1 


$-1,907  99 
$S,3I3  0O, 

J4, 176.00, 
$10,f49  80, 
$10,199  lb, 
$16,230  00. 
$36  12 
$10,002  72. 
$4  21 

$S.2bC  00. 
$S.40n  00. 
$14  77 
$4S  1,\ 

Jbl  21 
$19  901  62. 

536  60. 
519  B6 
5  3'i  69. 


200  peicpiit  slock  dividend 


I  06  shares. 


^6  shares     .   .    . i . . 
1  309  shares. 
31   4116  shares 
1211  2120b2U  shares. 

4  28  shares 

686  shares 


63  shares 
17  shaies 
S6  shaies 


9  7S  shares. 


Dividend 
r^r'Od   pain 
Stock  dividend. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


100  shares  . 
1968 


f  ,:irchil(l  Cjnieij  &  Instrument  Corp       ',  «l  shares.... 

U.S   Pipe  &  Fou.hlry  2'10  shares 

Caiolin.isCai  ilai  Corp  ,  hnaldistribu-    Cash  

tion,  liquidation, 

PURCHASES 

Ci"riisori     S     C,    General    obligation    JS,000     

•ewci  Pori'ls                     I 
TeiineLU,  I  ic  L {200 


Christmas  jilt  Irom  mother 


$6,104,72. 
$6,232  80. 
$32b.37. 


Jb.Obb.OO. 
$b,289.12. 


Numbtr  ol  shares  or 
lace  amount  ot  bonds 


Dollars 


PURCHASES — Continued 

f  aiichild  Camera  4  Instrument  Coip 

Computer  Servicentar,  Inc 

U  S   Pipe  4  Foundry 

Government  Employees  Financial 

Jefterson-Pilol  Corp 

Gull  4  Western  Industries,  Inc 

Georgia-Pacilic  Corp 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Government  Employees  Financial 
Coip  .11  $bO  b' ,  percent  con- 
vertible subordinate  debentures 

Government  Employees  Financial 
Corp 

STOCK  DIVIDENDS    SPLITS 

Cole  OruK  Co  ,  Inc      

Georgia- Pacific  Coip 

Do 

Do  

Do 
Gnvernment  Employees  Financial 

Corp 
Gull  4  Western  Industries 
International  Telephone  4  Telegiaph 

Corp 
Ivest  Fund,  Inc ., 

Synallov  Corp 

EXCHANGES 

Guaranty  Insurance  Trust 

Exchanged  on  Jan   2.  1%8 
Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance 

Corp 
MGIC  Investment  Corp  , 
exchanged  on  Aug   21,  1968 
Southeastern  Broadcasting  Corp  , 
2,932  shaies  exchanged  lor 
Multimedia,  Inc 


Do  

Carolina  Natural  Gas  Corp  ,  SOO 
shares  exchanged  lor  Piedmont 
Natural  Gas  Co  ,  Inc  ,  60  shares, 
$6  cumulative  convertible  2d  Pd 

Liberty  Erie  Insurance  Co  ,  7,022 
shares  exchanged  with  The  Eibertv 
Corp  ,  7,022  shaies,  1  lor  1  basis 


1966 


$luu 

J6,«b«.31. 

JSOO         

J3,000  00 

J200         

»b,«67.  OO. 

7  rights   

$200 

UbO 

..  »,b80.  bO 

2S  lOOths  share   . 

.   Jib.  16. 

10  lOOths  shaie 

ibSb 

SSlOOths  share 

J62  90. 

b9  lOCths  share   . 

$49,63. 

33  lOOths  share   . 

$28.92. 

$sso 

$!.bO.  00. 

94  lOOthsshaie 

$31.02. 

300  shaies      1  additional  share  for  each 

share  held  May  7,  1961. 

24  90  shaies Stock  dividend. 

2ti  lb  shares Do 

2S4I  shaies   Do. 

25  67  shaies   Do 

2  06  shaies       Do 

lOOS  shares Do 

100  shaies      2- lot- 1  stock  dividend 

4  129  shaies   Dividend 

38  081  shaies.. Capital  gams. 

10  shaies        ;"loi-4  split, 

3  000  shaies     

210  shaies     

630  shares         


.  932  b  peicent  con- 
vertible cumulative 
nreteried 

1 1,728  common    .    . 


GIFTS,  RECEIVER 


The  LrDerty  Corp 

SALES 

S^nalloy  Corp 

The  Investment  Life  &  Trust  Co 

The  South  Carohaa  Nitjoojl  Bsnk 

PURCHASES 

The  Libeity  Cotp           - 

lOO  shares        .... 

19SS 

1  2  shaie  '     

2  11  share  •     

9  U  shaie  '    

.  13  shaie        

Christmas  present  liom 

iHOlher, 

.   $6.b9. 
.   $P6S 
.   $32,67. 

.  $9.34. 

Ceofgta-Pactiic  Coip 
Do 

7  100  shaie       

.   $6.60 

6"*  10(  share     

.  $79  76 

Gult  &  Western  Industries 

9'i  I'd  share 

.   $3P  b? 

Gojefnment  tmployees  Lite  Insur- 
ance Co 
G  &  W  Land  &  Development  Corp 

E2  KK)  share 

7  I  1  share   

.  $42,03 
.   $7.0*1 

STOCK  DIVIDENDS 

Geoigia-Facilc  Corp. 2S  93  shares Stock  dividend 

Do  2,619  shaies 2-loi-l  stock  split. 

Do  S2  38  shaies Slock  dividend. 

Government  iniployees  Lite  3  18  shares Do. 

Insuiance  Co. 

G  &  W  land  and  DevelopmenI  Corp  P. 3  shares 1  share  loi  each  20  shaies 

Gult  4  Western  owrwd 
July  18.  1969. 

The  Investment  Life  4  Trust  Co  29  shaies Stock  dividend. 

Jetterson-Pilol  Corp  Su  shares         Do. 

The  Peoples  National  Bank  3U  shaies        Do. 

Syn-ilioy  Corp  2  shares  Do 

The  Soulh  Carolma  tiafioiidl  Bank   ,  69  shaies       Do, 

United  Nuclear  Cotp 4  shares  Do. 

EXCHANGES 

The  Bioadcasling  Co.  of  the  South  ........ _. . 

lalei  Cosmos  Broadcasting.  337 

shares  exchanged  with  The 

Liberty  Coip,  1,011  shaies 

coninion  and  337  shaies  $    40 

voting  pieleiied  conveitible 

seiies.  ^ 

Surety  Investment  Co.,  379  shaies  ...„. 

eichanged  with  The  Liberty  Corp  . 
l,389--j  shaies. 
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JStock  Owned  as  ol  Apr 
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1    1969 


19b7  (shaief)! 


C,',io!ma  Naluial  Gas  Corp      ,„  -  -  -    V.'.'..'... ^* 

C.„o;ina  Vend-A-MaticLO  ($30  000)         Vil^.l^" V' 

fold  Motoi  Co                                           12S 

Vaitei  Mills  Coip  ,  now  Valloui  Coip     __  3bj 

Woodside  Mills                     '..'.'".'. ,'*„ 

CnrysleiCotp                          1'-'^ 

Georgiil-pac^K  I'lywood  Co  ,  now  Geoigia-Paclic  Coip:::.::::.....--..-.- _-_■■-■-;--  \}S 

r.berly  Li"  Insurance  Co,  now  the  Liberty  Corp -■-  ,'i 

t.ieenville  Hotel  Co    now  Mam-Oak  Coip          ■■ .57 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co  


Number  of  shaies 
01  t?ce  amount 


Date 


Name  ol  (.oipQiattun 


Dollais 


APR    1,  19b7  TO  DEC.  31,  19b7 

Purcharcs-  p                               $460  00 

Apr     19,19b7            Kecpies  National  Bank  h.           

Apr,   22.19b7            Geoigia- Pacific  Coip  J  ^"  j  ^  (,(, 

May   2b.l9b7            Caiolina  Natural  Gas  Coip  »  |,j^  ^^ 

July      ^   19b7  s-inoco  Products  Co  ..  ^g 

^""    Do"                 Geo-c.a-PacticCoip  1^^  »^  ^J 

Sept30.19b7  'l^        „       ,  .  ^^  '  $3,000  00. 

Nnv      1   19b7  H.illyiii'seDevelDpmeniCo  ..-.- - '^^  gj, 

Dec    '.4. 19b7  '■<>      -  

Sales                                                              ,  Jl  089  01 

A,,,D      7   19t7  Biickhrin  Sanctuary  '   11  bOO  00 

Sept  ,■'6.  19b7  Mai'ei     Mills    (nariiai  hiuiilatmi;         Jl.boouu 

divinendl  ,  J922  90 

h.>r      /h    l***-?  r  jKl  Motor  L'>  ■     S'iR7S(!0 

ol.f      7lc'7  Ma-te'     tVirs    (i.artial    iMuidatinj  $..8, SOU 

""""",'"  .  .  „  .                            4  $'.00000 

Carolina  Vend-A-Malic  '         

■  Ml  1.  il.vi'le'ii'. 

,-     r     ■/■    15b7  liborl/  tie  In-    C  ,   ,r,-^n  

iii,'e27:i9b7  .,eor,ia-P.cil.cCoi.  J« 

.  ,,.  I    It    jftT  Ceoici-Earilic  C.  IP  j<ij3u.. 

f.ri     ik' '0'j7  We.twaler  Cniooialion  laiei  N'ltli     bn  ... 

■  -MI  o.i  Corp)  Board  ol  Drectcrs 

o.  Sil'ie-Pinon  vried  then  shciP- 
P'jldeis  ol  lec-iil  Sep'  27   l<^b7  a 
s  aie    loi    ^  lai^   distnfiufion   ol 
VVeitwafei  sIock) 
lee     16.191.?  Geoiria-PBCiicCori  5 

Pd  Monsanto  Cnemic.^l  to  1-" 

Sloe-  eic'ia   res  ard  (I'ts  (receiver) 

f.'av    IS  19S7  Sout  I  iJiolina   Nalic  ai   Bdnl^   le- 

'  "  ceiveil   Itr  t"  shares  Fust   N.i' 

Bvik  ^fick  ou  Pasisof  1  3  shares 

(.;  SCNB  lor  e.u'i  '•  .?re  ol  filsl 

[)„  19/,  li,,trty  Lile  Insul'   ce  Co  13' 

Ciii'Jina»  1 1,   e-ii  ■'■,.-\  r.  drei 

;9S8 

Ln      f,   iv,8     '"■"'"f/on'auloC'.eric.lCD  SflM...  $30  01, 

an     iVlSbS  Holl.ndfe    Developme.u    C-i     b.,1-  -  $1,000,00, 

ar-ce  O'l  subsciipton, 

Var    31,19b8  Geor.ra-PacHic  Corn  «5^0...-  9  V 

luy     9,  19b8  dT  33^0  ■""  $29  63, 

<'cf       3,  19b8  11'^  =7b0"'"  526  6U, 

lee    22,  19b8  10  .'  ou--.- 

Stock  dindends 

f,ai    26.1968  GeoigiJ-Picilic  Corp  ?  Ti  m 

June  27.1968  do  -    =    '  ^" 

seif26.  lSb8  do  b  1  /  bu 

Dec     16,19t8  do  ="^ 

Slock  Splits  „        ,„  LC 

N"ai    26   lO'S  bouthern   l^.eamg  Co,  (Par  V,-,  ue     .5 

0'  stock  charged  to  Jli  share. 
t.ow  stock  ceililicalcs  issued 
which  would  give  stockholders  b 
shjies  ot  $1'  par  value  stock  tor 
e,-.ch  sheie  0'  ro  '  ar  value  slock 
l0inier,y  held). 

Sii'eS  o  on?  fcn 

^*ar    26,1968            Hollyridge  Deveiopmenl  Co.  .-  ;  ei-  <:,3Ji.ji<. 

cent  oebentuies  s' rl  00 

Seit,3ii,19b8           Gieeiiville  Couritiy  Club.  1  3  484  38 

Oct     27   19b8            Val-lour  Corp  (.nui';aliPR  dwi-  i.iot.io. 

dend)  debei'luies  111  buriir  glon. 

19b9 
Puicli«ses  ,  «.  Its  110 

fet.   26.19b9  These    National  B.nk  ''g'^ifths  nfhL 

Mai    17   19b9  White  Stag  MIR.  Co..  '","  f  f'\'  Jl.600.00. 

(now   pait  Wainei   Bros.     reed.  107-1  7  shaies         

cum.  conv.  sinking  lund  P  d.)  ,,,^.  ,,„  . , 

Mar.  2b,I9b9  Geoip.ia-Pacilic  Corp   .  ^^^^^I^^  .  •       ..     5l»^'- 

July     2  lbb9  Greenville  Memorial  Gardens  72^  Ki ,,     ' 

July     6,19b9  Geoigia-PacilicCorp   .  34 '     isnn  00. 

Aug    21    19b9  The  Investment  Lile  and  Ti.  Co..  200       J?"™ 

Oct.    31.19b9  Libeity  Lite  Insuiance  Co  16NV""  $308! 

Nov.  24, 19b9  Business  Deielopmenl  Cotp.  o(  SC.  10..  $100,00. 

(kinveision  and'Oi  sales: 
Dec    22  19j9  Builington  debentures— face 

amount  *3.12b-sent  in  lor  con- 
version into  common  stock  of 
Burlington  Industries,  Inc.: 

Dec.  28, 19S9  Burlington  Industries. .  ,~^\- '°'  -'■"'-  4.,,.  no 

fee    31    19b9  Valtoui  Corp.  (Mattel  Mills)  .         .  Liquidating  divi-       452b.OO. 

dand. 


CXV 


2146-  Pan  25 


....  50 

The  Peoples  Nationa   Bjn< -  jjq 

Sonoto  Pro  tucts  Co                   ■ '-■ " {44 

The  South  Carolina  N.iiiona;  Bank gg 

The  First  N.ltiona'  Bn                                  .^ <■■- - " "  [4 

Snjfiiern  Aeav.hP,  Ct " ' 7^) 

UiMe^X7il*Co,,.''Vo,,,»i:»Sabre-.'ininC.i,    lo.  ne,:,  Sa:)'e  J.aniun  Corp        .    .    .  U 

Owens-CTrhinc  f  .■L"r,;!a3  Cil,) ](i() 

Tr-koilCorp                                      -    , •^  — " 990 

V.MRC   Inc   niiA  Mjlliinedia     -.-» j 

Br'"l^'lor^Snn:luarv                    --- --• | 

Greennl'e  C'jun'rv  C.uh  .- ^ •   


fiai.ie  ol  colpoiation 


Stoc',  J..ideiiJs     Ciianf 

st>Ck  '.puts 

Jan     20  19i9  the  Peoples  Natl.  Bjiik 

Ftb     2'i'  199  f^    ^   Ciatt  &  Cp 

ffb    .b'.  19j9  The  S   C   Natl   Banl. 

l.fijiKia-Pacilic  C'jip 


Lii)eiiy  Lile  Irsuiaiice  l 
to  company  lor  whi:h 
received 
129b'      5h     IIV    Libeitr   Ldt   liiSui^  i^i- 

Co  ,  t.locl'  , 

li'JS      5I1    V  Liboilv  Lilt  l"'U'i"'f ''■   ■ 
s'ock 

Basis  ot  exchange 
4'  ,sh   V  '.tockloi  ca'-ii  share  ov.ne  I  and 
4   ,  sh   NV  stock  lor  each  share  owned 
Geoi.-ia-Pacilic  Corp 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co 
Snnoco  Pioducts  Co 
Gilts      jonoi 

J  P  Siemens  &  Cj  I  ■:  (sive'  lo 
!iiD\er  at  this  ti  •  e  tcr  l'aiis:ei 
p,  C'iuri:a; 


Vai  2.  . 
June    4. 

19-'9 
19.9 

OlI     31. 

19 .9 

Nov    li 

19^9 

Do 

[>c  6 
Dec  23 
Dec    31 

19b9 
lSb9 
19b9 

SepI   17 

;9-9 

■  umber  ol  shaies 
'•  i3Ce  amount 
r'  ponds 

L'uilais 

1959 

P„i  value 

k 

lb 

2 

24'. 

baiid29b0th- 
71  and    1 

Pai  value  change 

Iiom  >rJ  tc  *' 
p.:  I  share. 

P-ii  value  cliar,>;i 

turn  i'i  to  te. 

cei:ts 

311    ^ent  ■< 
here  were 

'■  s'll  b7  UVths 
3  and  22T0'Jths. 
!     and  7  lUths. 

,;,    snares 


19  ;U 


£,136 
9, 196" 
18,  19b:) 
l,196u 
29,  1960 
July  29,  195u 
:iov,  4, 196P 
Dec    21,1960 


Jan 
Jan, 
Jan, 
Apr 
Apr 


c:ij   e . 

•■.n  .oco  Products  Co 
r/onsanio  Chemical  Co 
,,.-nrgia-Pacilic  Corp. . 
w    P   Grace  &  Co 
i.eois 


3  lOths 
78  ijUths 
43  lOOths 
96  iLiOths 
PacilK'c'orP. ■..:.'..'..;.-  39  liJOths 
J-  l.iOths 

' ii  lOQths 

.     100  . 


do 
iizo  Chemicals   I 


Ian         .196(1 
V.ry     6.  196'J 

July    18.190- 


V.ll     lij.  19611 

Mar.  23,1960 

I    June  2b.  1960 

July    29,1960 

SepI.  24, 1960 
I  Oct.  31.19cU 
I  Dec,  lb.  1960 
I  Dec,  16,1950 
1 
i    May    11,1960 


Jan       3,1961 

Jan     31.1961 

Apr     21.1961 

Do 


L  .roria  Vend-  "--Viatic  Co  2 

Valloui    Corp,    (.,",.rle     l/dls    liq. 

ni V  ) 
',...:;ie-l=inon    Corp     C  c.     Liinfed  1  2 

'.uclesi) 
jtocv  dividends: 

W   R   Grace  &  Cd  ---  ,  . 

GeoiEia-PacilicCcip ^^-  ^''■"" 


jf-  snaies. 


Coip,    (iiCA     U.iited 


b.^bie-Pinon 
'\ijcleai). 
Ge-jija-Pacilic  C=ip 
Ih^  Peoples  Nationa'  Baii 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co 
Geoigia-Pacilic  Corp 
GIFIS     DL.nor 

Liberty  L  tc  l-'Sura'  ce  Co 


3.6:  shares. . 

2  ^:haies 

3,59  st-iaies. 
2.  shaies 
3,3U  shares. 

3  73  shaies. 

333  liV 


19a 


May 
July 
Aug 
Oct 
Nov. 


b.1961 
26.1961 
3.1961 
2. 1961 
8. 1961 


Api.     1,1961 

Apr.  4,1961 
June  19,1961 
OcL    23.1961 


Mar  17,1961 
Mar  2b.  1961 
Mar.  29.  1961 

June  24,1961 
Sept.  23,  1961 
Oct       b.  1961 
Do...- 


Purehases 

f,-oiisaiito  Chcnneal  Co 

GeoiKia-Paciiie  Corp   .  - 

GovermienI  Employees  Lite  Ins  Co 
Television      Shares      firtanagement 

Corp    Hater  became  Super. iseJ 

Investors  Service,  Inc  ) 
Ceoigia-Pacific  Coip. 
bnion  Texas  Natural  Gas  Corp 
Georgia- Pacific  Corp 
(iovemment  Employees  Lite  li'sCo 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp   . 
Sales  ,,    ,    , 

Sa,bre-Pinon    Corp     (now     United 

'Nuclear). 

V.   R  Grace  &  Co 

Criterion  Insurance 

Liberty  Lite  Insuiance  Co.. - 


Sloc'  dividends: 

W   R   Grace  4  Ch 
Georgia-PacilicCoip 
Sapie-Pinon    Coip 

Nucleai) 
Geoicia-Pacilic  Corp.  . 

do 
Libeity  Lite  Insurance  Co 
do..     -- 


71 'lOOths 
27  lOOths. 

lb.    

mo  ... 


23  lOOtns 
lUO  class  B 

19  I'l'JthS 


6  iOths 

K  lO'.ths. 
lb  rights... 
2  1  Jtns  V  and 
6  lOths  NV. 


(now     United     2 


3  81 

3  8b..  -. 
269  2  V  .. 
192  6  NV. 


To  Chiisl  Chuich 


J9.3U 

$42,78. 

$21.47. 

$3802. 

$21.82. 

$19.73, 

$14,60, 

$976,00, 


52  bOC  00. 
y.  338  7b, 

$?  88 


G  ver    Furnian 

Un  veis.ly. 


531  b6 
514  7.- 
51    4   2    60, 

Si,4-b  00 


i;,  776.  00 
$12    7j. 
i  ^bO, 
5.8  68. 

$3  83 

15.82 
$31.30. 

$2b.  21 


These  were  occasioned  by  stock  dividends. 
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Oat* 


Nam*  of  corporation 


Numbaf  of  itiarn 
or  lac«  amount 
of  bond! 


Dollar] 


19*1 

Stock   Dividends — Coiitinutd 

Oct     1',  1961  GoVBrnment  tmplo»e«s  Lite  Insur- 

ance Co 
Dec    15  1961  Monsanto  Chemical  Co 

Dec    16.1961  Geor|ia-Paci(ic  Corp 

>  Gilts:  Donor 

Dec    20,  1951  LiQerty  Lile  Insurance  Co 

Receiver 
Dec       .  1%1  Liberty  Life  Insurance  Co 


7'-i 


338 

3  89 


liONV. 
200  Vt 


Jan 
Jan 
Mar 
Apr 
Apr 
May 

June 
July 
Sept. 
Dec 


5,1962 
31.1962 

7.1962 
12, 1962 
27,1962 

8. 1962 

29.1962 
30.1962 
15.1962 
18.1962 


1 
Purchaset 


1962 


Monsanto  Chemical  Co 62  100     . 

GeoraiaPacilicCorp 11  100... 

Allied  Chemical  Corp     4  8   ... 

W  R  Grace*  Co  86  100..- 

Georgja-PacilicCorp       .  7  100 

Caroliras  Capital  Corp    (liquidated  200 

1967) 

Govt  (mploye*s  Financial  Corp  2  shares  and  7  rts 

Georgii-PacilicCorp       ..  3  100   ... 

Georgia  Pacific  Corp   .  9910O  ..    . 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp 94  100... 


Nov.       1,1962 


Jan 

Mar 

26, 1962 
7,1962 

Ntar 
Mar 
Apr 

17,  nic 

24,1962 
12,  1%2 

June 

1,1%2 

June 
Sept 
Oct 

23,1962 
24.1962 
12.  1%2 

Nov 
Dec 
Dec 

24,1962 
18,  1%2 
26, 1962 

Sales 
2         Dan  Riv«r  Mills  1  ?  share 

StocK  Dividends- tuchanges     Slock 
splits 

The  SouH  Carolina  National  Bank        49     

Allied  Chemical  Corp  (acquired  by     87 
meigel  with  Union  Teias  Natural 
Gas)  (U  shares  Allied  tor  each 
share  Uriion  Texas) 
W  R  Crack  &  Co  2  14 

Georgia-Patilic  Corp  3  93   . 

Consohdatid  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc  ol  100    40     . 

shares  oi  Tekoil  Corp 
W  R  Gracl  &  Co  HO 


Dec 


Dec 


Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr. 
May 
Aug 
Aug 
Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 


,  1%2 


,  1962 


3,  1%3 
23,1963 
29.  1963 
10.1963 
17.1963 
19,1963 
29. 1963 
30. 1963 
18.  1%3 
27,1963 


July     1,1%3 

Mar.  1,1%3 

Mar.  18, 1963 

Mar.  23, 1%3 

Apr.  1,1%3 

Apr.   15,  1963 

Do 
Apr.  19, 1%3 
May  1.  1%3 
May  10.  1963 
June  22.1%3 
Sept.  24.  1%3 
Dec.  20. 1963 

Do 
Dec.   23,  1%3 
Dec.   31.  1963 

May   16, 1963 


Georgia- Picifw  Corp 3  97. 

do. I  401 

Dan  Rivei/Mills..    1312  50. 


)   P  Stevens  &  Co  ,  Inc  60  ... 

Geoigia-pacific  Corp  4  06.. 

Monsantb  Chemical  Co  3  46. . 
Gifts    Donor: 

J    P  StSvens  &  Co  .  Inc  200... 

Receiver 

Liberty  Ltle  Insurance  Company  100  V 


Given  Furman 
University 


Christmas  present 
trom  mother 


J31  91 
J5  75 
J25  36. 
$71  68. 
{3  60 
t2,000. 

J19S( 
)1  06 
J37  50 
J35  13 

t4  89 


Dividend 


Dividend 

Do 
Acquired  by 
surrender 
2  fori  stock 

split. 
Dividend 

Do 
Obtained  in 
exchange  tor 
350  shares 
Woodside  Mills 
Dividend 
Do. 
Do. 

Given  Furman 
University 

Christmas  present 
trom  mother. 


1963 
Purchases 

Monsatto  Chemical  54  lOOths 

Georgia-Pacilic  Corp.  89/lOOths. 

W   R  Srace  &  Co  .  60/lOOths 

Liberty  Lite  Insurance  Co  3  NV  and  I 

Georgia-Pacilic  Corp  84  1001hj-. 

d*  79  100ths.. 

Mutual  Savings  Lile  Insurance  Co       200   

Aztec  Oil  4  Gas  500 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp  74  lOOths 

Monsanto  Chemical  46  lOOths 

Sales 

Consdidated  Oil  &  Gas 
Stock  dividends     Stock  splits 

The  South  Carolina  National  Bank 

W   R  Grace  &  Co 

Georgia-Pacitic  Corp 

White    Stag     MIg  Co. 

(merged  into  Warner  Bros ) 

Liberty  Lite  Insurance  Co  V 

Liberty  Life  Insurance  Co 

Chrysler  Corp 

The  Investment  Life  &  Tr.  Co 

Govt.  Employees  Lile  Ins.  Co 

Georgia  Pacilic  Corp 

.do  

do 

Chrysler  Corp 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co 

Sonoco  Products  Co 
GIFTS-  Receiver 

Liberty  Lite  Insurance  Co 


Rights 


32  . 
4  40. 
4  11. 

50  .. 


464V  . 
252NV. 

14 

10 

23 

4  16 

4.21 

4.26 

28 

3  54 

12,9 

704V 


Ian.  31.1964 
Mar  21.1964 
Mar    28.1964 

Apr    17.1964 

Do 

Do 


Purchases; 

Sonoco  Products  Co  . 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp. 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co    . 


Fed.  InL  Credit  Bonds. 

US  Treasury 

do      


1964 


)io  shares.. 
•»ioo  share. 
H  siiari 


J26  95 
$41  83 

J24  03. 
J160  00. 
$44  10. 
$39  50 
$2,725  00 
$10,187  50 
J39  87. 
$25  76. 

$0.40. 

Dividend 
Do. 
Da. 
Da 

Oo. 

Do. 

2-for-l  slock  split 
Dividend. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

2-lor-l  stock  split 
Dividend. 
Do. 

Given  to  me  by  my 
mother. 


$4  50 

$38.12. 

$26.40. 


130.000. . 

270,000.. 
'  130.000. 


$130,025.00. 
$262,948.44. 
$129,87572. 


Total 
May     7. 1964  Piedmont  Park  F/0. 

Footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


0,000. 


$522.87927. 
$20,387.61. 


Dai* 


Name  ol  corporstKM) 


Number  of  shares 
or  lace  amount 
ol  bonds 


Dollars 


May     8.1964 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
May    19, 1964 

May  26. 1964 
June  1.1%4 
June    2, 1964 

Do. 
June    8, 1964 
June  15,  1964 
July     6,  1964 
July      8.  1964 

Do 


Do 
Do 

July    17.1964 

July   20,1964 
Do 

Aug    13,1964 
Aug.  17,  I%4 


Sept  25,  1%4 
Dec  15, 1%4 
Dec   19, 1%4 

May   10,  1964 


1964 
PiKchas** — (^tinued 

Liberty  Life  Ins  Co  (Now  the 
Liberty  Corp  ). 

J   P.  Stevens  A  Co  .  Inc. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co  . 

Government  Employees  Life  Ins  Co 

Government  Employets  Financial 

Carolina  Natural  Gas 

Allied  Chemical  Corp 

United  Nuclear  Corp       

W  R.  Grace  &  Co  

Dan  River  Mills,  Inc  

Chrysler  Corp  .  

Burlington  Industries     

The  South  Carolina  National  Bank 
Teiize  Chemical,  Inc 
Owens-Corning  Fiberglas 
Surety  Investment  Co  (now  part  ol  The 
Liberty  Corp  ) 

do  

Insurance  Securities.  Inc 

do  

do  

Maryland  Casualty  Co 

Surety  Investment  Co 

Greater  Greenville  Sewer       

Nationwide  Corp  ,  class  A   . .   

Southeastern     Broadcasting    (formerly 
WMRC,  Inc  .  now  part  ol  Multimedia 
Corp  ) 
Insurance  Securities 
Town  ol  Williston.  S  C  waterworks  and 

sewer  bonds 
Broadcasting  Co  of  the  South  (now  part 

ol  Liberty  Corp ) 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp   . 
Broadcasting  Co    ol  South  (now   Lib 

Corp.). 
Guaranty  Ins    Trust  (now   MGIC) 
American    General    Casualty    Co    (ex- 
change). 

Ceorgia-Pacilic  Corp   . 

G'ville  Waterwks  Sys.  Rev   Bonds 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp 

Sales 

Automatic  Retailers  ol  America  (ex- 
changed lor  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic) 


185 

40 

19 

54 

98 

407 

12. 


46.. 

70.. 
IM. 
44.. 
44.. 

29 
400 
80 
102 


112... 
100... 

soo... 

400  .. 
200... 
165  .. 
4.000. 

500  .. 

200    . 


1,000 
20,000. 


$6,52125. 

$1,499  80. 
$1,45385. 
$3,51000. 
$2  989.00. 
$2,856  54, 
$67463. 
$1,183  92. 
3,85108 
3,464  69 
2.277  00. 
2.071  46. 
1.595.00 
1,800  00 
5.78274 
5,712.00. 

6.272  00 
2.556  63 
12.78315 
10.27676 
12.690.54. 
$9,240  00 
$3.530  96. 
$7.375  00 
$9,200.00, 


$28.229  52. 
$20,420.36. 


105   $5,250.00. 


1,200. 
120  .. 


3.000 

200  convertible 

preferred 

66H  common. 
55  100  share... 

10,000 . 

37/100.... 

14,173 


$69,37437. 

$6,000  00. 

$7,500.00. 


$31  49 
$10.636  64. 
$2100. 

$438,  255  86. 


May     5.  1964 

The  Investment  Lile  &  Trust  Co 

'.■  share 

$2.65. 

May     8.1964 

Consolidated  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc 

40 

$118.55. 

Do 

North  Star  Oil  Corp 
Supervised  Investors  Services,  Inc 
(formerly  Television  Shares  Man- 

50          

$$11  46 

Do 

100     

$611.51. 

agement  Corp  ) 

May    14.1964 

U  S    Treasury  bill!           

40.000 

$39,057  22 

May   20.1964 

.do                            

5,000 

$4,887  50. 

May  28.1964 

do 

5,000 

$4,893.01 

June    5.1964 

.do 

30.000.    . 

$29,  385. 19. 

June  17.  1%4 

do 

7.000 

$6,862.  10 

June  18. 1%4 

do 

20.000.    .      . 

$19,611   27. 

July    14. 1%4 

Consolidated  Oil  S  Gas,  prxeeds 
ol  1 .  Iractional  warrant 

$0.  90. 

July    15.1968 

U  S  Treasury  bills 

50.000. 

$49,178,47. 

July   27.1964 

Consolidated  Oil  S  Gas.  proceeds 
ol  1  right. 

$0.21. 

Do     . 

U.S.  Treasury  bills 

81,000 . 

$79,760.09. 

Aug.  24.1964 

do  - 

21,000 

$20,740.16. 

Dec.     7.1964 

The  Broadcasting  Co  ol  the  South, 
proceeds  ol  Iractional  share  ol 
stock. 

$12.63. 

Dec.  23.  1964 

US.  Treasury  bills 
Stock  dividends    Stock  splits 

11,000 

$10,989.00. 

Mar.  17.1964 

W  R.  Grace  &  Co 

3  and  50  100 
shares. 

Slock  dividend. 

Mar.  18.1964 

Mam-Oak  Corp..  lormerly  Green- 

31  

2-for-l  slock 

ville  Hotel  Co. 

split  and  4-lor-l 
stock  dividend. 

Mar.  21.1964 

Georgia  Pacific 

4and3ri00  ... 

Slock  dividend 

Mar.  25, 1%4 

Southeastern     Broadcasting,     now 

990  shares  . 

100  percent  stock 

part  of  Multimedia 

dividend. 

May     1.1964 

The  Investment  Lile  &  Trust  Co 

10 

Stock  dividend. 

May     8.1964 

Georgia-Pacilic  Corp 

109  shares.. .. 

25  percent  stock 
split. 

June  12  1964 

Aztec  Oil  4  Gas  Co 

30  shares... 

6  percent  stock 

dividend 

Aug    24, 1964 

The  Peoples  National  Bank 

50  shares... 

50  percent  slock 
dividend 

Sepl  25, 1964 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp  . 

17  45  100.   . 

Stock  dividend 

Nov    18  1964 

J   P  Stevens  4  Co    Inc 

50  shares.. - 

10  percent  stock 

dividend 

Nov    20, 1964 

The  Broadcasting  Co  ol  the  South. 

56  shares. 

25  perce-il  stock 

now  pari  ot  Liberty  Corp.  lor  a 

dividend 

time  known  as  Cosmos  Broad- 

casting (>). 

Dec.   15,1964 

Chrysler  Corp 

4  shares 

4  percent  stock 

dividend 

Dec.   12.1964 

Georgia- Pacific  Corp  .    

17  4  63/100.... 

Stock  dividend. 

November  13,  1969 
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Date 


Name  ot  corporation 


Number  ol  shares 
or  lace  amount 
ol  bonds 


Dollars 


Date 


Name  ot  corporation 


Number  ol  shares 
or  lace  amount 
ol  bortds 


Dollars 


1964 


Dec 


Feb 
Dec. 


Stock  dividends.  Slock  splits— Continued 

1964  t/onsanto  Chemical  Co 


3.1964 
1%4 


Feb.  1.1955 
Fob  2\196b 
Feb.  26,1965 

IVar.  29,1965 

Apr,  2t  ard 
Nay     3,1965 

f.-ay  17,1965 
Kai  24,  196d 
June  1.1965 
June  8.1955 
Do.  .  - 
AuB-  16.1965 
Oct.    12.1965 

Nov.  1M965 
Dec.  27,1965 
Dec.  30.1965 

Dec    30.1965 

Jan     19,1965 


Gifts  (receiver) 

Liberty  Life  Insurance  Co    .. 

do 

Purchases 

U.S.  Ireasuiv  B  Us   

Georgia-Faclic  Ccr,. 

W   R.  Grace  &  Co.  4   ,  percent  sub. 

ceb 
Rights   lor   the  above  debentures 

(additional). 


Chwsler  Corp 


Georgia-PacilicCorp 

Aztec  Oi;  &  Gas  Co     

Tex.ze  Ctieniicals.  Inc. 

do  

do  

GcoiRia-Pac. lie  Corp   

Souttieastcin      tioadca'.tmg 
(:ioA  pait  ol  N'uitmiedia 
Geoi?  a-Pacilic  Coiy    . 
Mon'.anlo  Cliemical  Co 
Siicirv  Kand 
Sales  _      ^ 

Aztec  Oil  &  Gas  Co 
Stock  dividends    Sleek  splits 
Na'ifcnvudp  LiU-  lii-urance  U 


Co, 
Inc.). 


531  shares 
100  shares 


! 34,000. 
19  100  . 

«1  700  . 


1  fiRht  and  15 
shares. 

1  100 

20  100. 

1.300....      -. 
400       .       - 
303 

&3100.-. 
100 

64  lOO  .. 
9;'  1U3.  - 
4u0 


562. 
10 


Jan  2.-,19G5 

Vai  26,  1965 

N"ar  29.1965 

Apr.  30.1965 

May     1.1965 
May   26.1965 

June  7.1955 
June  25. 1965 

July  23.1965 

Sept  25.  1965 

Nov  15.1955 

Dec  17.1965 

Dec  23.1965 


3f 
17  81. 


510 


22. 
2   . 


Dec 


1965 


Ttie  South  Carolina  Haticnal  Banl< 

GcoiBia-Pacilc  Coip 

Ai'iied  Cheniica.  Coip 

Libeily    Lite    Insurance   Co    (now 

Ihe  Liberty  Cat r  ) 
The  Investment  Lite  and  Tiusl  Oo 
Government  Lmployces  Lite  Inst- 
ance Co 

Aztec  Ol'  SGasCn. -,    „ 

Geiigia-Pacilic  Corp. ''"- 

B'jrIinBlon  Industries,  Inc  ^J- 

Georg'a-PacificCorp  o 

Sonoco  Products  Co  »' 

GeorRia-PaciticCori  ',"- 

Monsantn  Chemical  Co  J-^   - 

Gilts    Receiver  ,„„„ 

Liberty  Lile  Insurance  Co  i^''  »- 


Stock  dividend. 

Gilt  trom  mother. 
Gilt  trom  mother 
(Christmas). 

4133,110.80. 
-11,92. 

M  7t0.00 

-3.94. 


.>720.75. 

v64. 

»  .75. 

<6,934.25. 

S.2.199.52. 

<l,,73.t9. 

-»9.C7. 

-6,' 50,00. 

-3?.B8, 
-73.14. 
-9,067.50. 

59.975  50 

2  percent  stock 
dividend  oi  1 
^hare  ici  each 
5C  owned  ol 
f-ationwide 
Ctip 
Dvidpnd. 

D- 

Do. 

Do. 


Jan.     5, 1%7 

Do 

Feb    13. 1%7 


16.  1967 
25.  1967 
27.1967 
12.1967 
19.1967 
27.  1967 


1967 

S.C,    hospital 


Mar 
IVIar 
Mar 

A|.r 
Apr 
Apr 

June  15.1967 
June  23.1967 
July  31.1'-'67 
Aug.     4.1967 

Sept  23, 1967 
Nov    27.1967 

Dec.  19.  1957 
Dec  2^,  19"7 
Dec    211957 


Instrument 


Jan. 


.1967 


31  ?0 


,1965 


Mar.  11,1966 
Mar.  21.  1966 

Mar.  25. 1966 
May  22.  1965 
June  24. 1966 
July  6.1965 
Sep.  24.1966 
Oct    27.1956 


Tinn.     utility     54,000-. 

96  100.. 
67      .. 


White 


Nov 


7, 1966 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

17 
17 
27 

1965 
1965 
1966 

luly 
Dec. 

1-. 

21 

1966 
1966 

Feb 
Feb 

1 
1 

1966 
.1966 

Purchases 

Calhoun-Charleston 

disldct  bonds 
Allied  Cheniical  Corp 
Wsrner   Eios.  Co..  toinieriy 

Sta?. 
Geoiri?-F3cific  Corp 
Richmond  Ne*<ppeis,  Inc 

GeoriLvPacilic  Coip         --- 

Cole  DruP  Co  

Cpoifia-Patilic  Corp  .    • 

Government    I  n  p'ovecs    Financial 
Ccrp    (7   350   5'  .    percent  con- 
vertible subscriber  debentures). 
Governrrient    [irployces    Financial 

Coip. 
Insuiaiice  Securities.  Inc 
Geomia-Pacibc  Coip 
Monsanto  Co 
Sales  „  .,      ,  p„ 

The  Iriveslmei.lLUc  &TiustCo 

Insurance  secuhl  es 
Stoci<      dividends     ilock     splits 
cli.'nfes 

Dan  kiwer  Mill-. 

N,itiOhv.ii>  LiiP  insurance  Co 


45  100... 
200 

12 

300.„  — 
57/180... 
5350. 


7  ri.hts 


fx- 


103 

35  lonths 

82  lOOths 

?(i  lOOths 

iuO 

75       ... 
10.    .. 

r/ai      9  1966 

Var  25.1966 
t.Vir  28,  1966 
Apr  3u,  1966 
June  24,  1965 
July  li.  1966 
r.ug      1  1966 


vept  24.  1966 
Dec  17,  1966 
Dec    23,  1966 


Tiertainer  Bros  Co  ,  torniery  White 
Slag  iv1anulacluiinECo,(i"eigei). 
GeoiPio-Pacil  c  Corp. . 

Allied  Cnem  ca  Corp 

WulualSavinRsLilelnsuranceCo 

GeorRia-PaCilicCorp. 

The  Investment  lile  &  Trust  Co 

The    Peoples   t.^tional   Bank  (o.<\ 

cert  heate  lor  150  shares  turned 

1"  to  bank) 
Geor^ia-Pacil  cCorp.. 
Georpia-PacilicCoip   . 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co 


107  1  7  shares 

1855 

?  4  --- 

40         

468,50 

24 
300 


Do. 
Do. 

Do 
Do. 

Stock  split. 

Dividend 
.  Stock  split 

Dividend. 
;  Do. 

.  C-ristmas  present 
Irom  mother. 

•4,231   79. 

544  74 
S-;3,06 

528.74. 

J4.400.  00 
J22.  40. 
54,050.00 
S;7.  8'J 
5350.  00. 


;!  35. 

5726.63. 
Ml  43. 
532.85 

!1  41 

5500.37. 


Cividend. 

:  ! crcent  stock 
dividend  or  1 
share  or  e^ch  5C 
owned  ol  Ha- 
1ionv.ide  Co'P. 

In  excnan^e 

D  v:dend. 

Do. 

Do 
5  lor  4  split. 
Dividend 
:.'or-l  split. 


July  K.  1957 
Aug.  11.1967 
Aug  17,1967 
July  19,1967 
July  20,1967 
Do 
Do 
Aug.  17.1967 
Aug    22.1967 

Do 

Sept.  18,  1957 

I   Sept.  20. 1967 

I    Nov    29.1957 

Dec    15.19j/ 

'•  Feb  24,  1967 
1  Mar  10,1957 
1    Mar,   15,  1967 


Mar,  24.1957 

Mar.  25. 1967 
l^ar.  2..1%7 
Apr.  24.1967 

f/ay  15. 1957 
my   16,  1967 


Purchases  1 

Greenville    County 

bonds. 

Ivest  Fund,  Inc ■         ■ 

Southeastern      Broadcasting      Co. 

(now  part  ot  Multimedia,  Inc  ) 

Allied  Chemical  Corp. 

Georgia-Facilic  Corp 

Leverage  Fund  ol  Boston,  Inc.. . 

Soutnern  Weaving  Co 

Liberty  L  le  Insurance  Co 

Governrr.ent  employees  Lite  Insur- 
ance Co 

Rank  Organsat'on,  Ltd 

t  eorg  a-Pactt  c  Coip   . 

Cull  &  Western 

International    Telephone    &    leie 
prapit. 

Ce-jig  3-Pac  I'C  Corp 

Fa  red  Id    Carneia    & 
Corp. 

Geoig  a-Pac  lic  Coip 

Brjnsw  ck  CoiP  

Monsanto  Chemical  Co   

Sales 

Atiencan    General    Insurance 

rn-.v   P  d 
CarTiinas  Capital  Ccip    liquid  d^s- 
inbution,  200  shares  owned. 
I'eceived 
Scope, Inc 
Svnallov 
Texize  Chemicals,  Inc 

do 

do 

..do 

; do 

..da -  - 

'^^ 
Richmond  Newspapers,  ciass  A 

Warner  Bros   conv    P  d 

Insurance  Secuiities 

11 

Slock  div  dends 

Southern  Weav.nf  Co 

The  South  Carolina  I-alionai  B:.n- 

Ssutheastein    Broadcasting    Coip 

(nir,  Multin-eiiia,  Inc  ) 

American  General    nsjrance  Co 


$5,000 :4,907.99, 


728. 
66.. 


90  100 ... 

9  100 .- 

350   

200     . -       - 
7  879,480  shares 

U  100 


$13,002,72. 
$5,313,00. 

J36  12 

54  21 

$5,2s0  00 
5b  4j0  00. 
51477 
'45  12. 


100     .. 
85  luO. 

325       . 
100  . .. 


C    100  shares 

100   . .    

35  100 

1.003 

72  100 


Co      200 


l.'O  shares 
40  shares 
200   . 

100 

200 

i,000 

toa 

soo 

«00 

200 -•- 

103   

400 
1,503 

':7  shares  .. 
63  shares  .. 
556  shares 

134  shares 


•4.175.00. 
J51.21. 
ila.OSl  62. 
.  510,849.80, 

536  60 

llu, 199.15. 

519  86 

J16. 230.00 
.  530  59. 

.  $6  777  74, 


5 :  000  oo 

5i  648  92 
Jl  b8c.33. 
53,723  16 
518,739  60, 
51,79971, 
59  246  C5. 
57  396  84. 
53  488,12. 
J^  205  95. 
$■■  447  00 
J3.990  55. 


200  percent  stock 
division. 


May   24.1967 

June  23. 1967 
Sept  23.  1967 
Sept  25.  1967 

Oct  31.1967 

Oct.  31,1967 

Dec  19,  1967 

nee  26,  1967 

Dec  27,  1967 


Dec 


1967 


Ceorgia-Pacil  c  Coip  

Allied  Chemical  Coip 

Liberty  Lilc  Insuiance  Co. . .    . 

The  Investment  Life  &  Tiust  Co 
The  Broadcasting  Co.  ol  the  Soutn 
(lalei  Cosmos  Broadcastinp  and 
I"    1969    It   became   par!   ol   the 
Liber, ¥  Corp 
Government     tmployees    Lite    In- 
surance Co. 
Geo^eia-PacilicCorp   . 
Gecreic-Facific  Ccr|i 
Gcvemn-ent    Employees 

Corn 
Ive-.l  Fund.  Inc     . 
Uest  Fund,  Inc 
Georcia-Fac'U  Corr 
N^on'anto  C'eniical  Co 
Gull  &  Western  In.tustiies 
Gills    Receive' 

Liherly  Ide  h    .•'cCo 


23.91  shares. 
2  10  shares 
1  211.2120020 

shares. 
26  shares    .. . 
56  shares 


Financial 


3  06  shares 

24  15  share:. 
:4  4C  shares. 
J  shares 


Dividend 
Capital  gam. 


Jan.      4, 1968 

Jan.  15.1968 
Feb.  16, 1968 
Feb.  20.  1968 
Feb.  23.1968 

Air  26.1968 
May  16.  1968 
July  22.1968 
Aug.  19.1968 
Sept.  19.  1958 
Sepl.  23,  1968 

Nov.  1,1958 
Nov,    4, 1968 

Nov,  14.1968 
Nov.       1968 


1958 

nerai    obligation 


23  43. 
23  67. 
4  18.. 


Dividend. 
Oo. 
Do. 


Purchases 

C'emson    SC 

seAei  bends 
Gull  &  Western  lndustr.es.  Inc. .    .. 
lenneco.  Inc   . 
Cecrij  a-Pacil.c  Ccrp. 
Fa  rchiid    Camera    &    Instrument 

Ccrp. 
Computer  Serv, center,  Inc 

Gecifca-Pac Ic  Ccrp.. 
U  S.  P  pe  &  Founcrv  . 
Gecrpia-Pacilc  Ccrp     .       - 
Government  imployees  Financ  ai. 
Government    tmployees    Financial 

Cc/p.' 
Jetlerson  Pilot  Corp  - 

Government    Imployees    Financia, 

Ccrp. 
Georgia  PadlcCorp  ^- -  ,^ 

$50  51 1  -percent  Convertible  Suo. 

Debentures. 


1.309  shares.. 
51  406  shares. 
24  65  shares.. 

4  '8  shares 

5  75  shares. 

100  shares  Christmas  gilt  from 
motner 

55.000   J5  055.0G. 


25  ICO  shares.. 

200 

U  100  shares. 

103.   . 

500 

it  UO  shares. 

200 

59  iOC  shares. 

7  rights 

5550... 


200 

94  100  shares. 

33  100  shares. 


$15.16. 
$5,289.12, 
55,85 
$6,858.31. 

53  0CC,OC. 
$62.  90. 
55  867,00. 
549,63. 
J3.5C 
$550,00, 

$8  580.50. 
;  $31.02. 

.  $28.92. 
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Date 

Name  ot  corporation 

Number  ot  shares 
or  tace  amount 
of  bonds 

Dollars 

Date 

Name  ol  corporation 

Number  ol  shares 
or  lace  amount 
ol  bonds 

Dollars 

July   22.1968 

1                         1968 

fairchild    Camera    &    Instrument 

100  shares 

200  shares 
cash 

100  shares 

10  05     .. 

24  90        . 
10  shares 
300  shares 

2b  15   , . . 
2b  41 

4  129  shares 
38  081  shares 
2  06  shares 

25  67  shares 

3,000  shares 

2,  932  shares 
2.932  shares 

7.022  shares 
7,  U22  shares 
(210  shares) 

500  shares 
60  shares 

100  shares 

J6,104  72 

S6.232  80 
J325  37 

2  lor  1  div 

Slock  div 

Stock  div 

b  lor  4  split 

1  additional  share 
lor  each  share 
heldMay?.  1%8 

Slock  dividend 
Do 

Dividend 

Capital  gams 

Stock  dividend 
Do 

Uchanged   lor  210 

.  shares  Mortgage 
Guaranty  Insur- 
ance Corp 

Exchanged  tor- 

b  percent  conver- 
tible cumulative 
preferred  and 
1 1.  728  common 

[<changed  lor  1  lor 
1  basis 

t«changed   lor  630 
shares  ot  MGIC 
Investment 
Corp 

I ichanged  lor  60 
shares 

$6  cumulative 
convertible  2d 
Pd 

Christmas  present 
from  mother 

Jan,    20.1969 
Feb.  24.  1969 
Mar    27.  1969 
Apr,   28.  1%9 

Aug,  20.  1%9 
Aug,  27,  1969 

Apr,    16,  1%9 

May   23. 1%9 

Auii    17,  1969 

Ian     10,1969 
Mar     14   1969 
Mar,  28,1969 
Apr     lb.  1%9 
May      b,  1%9 
May    lb,  1%9 
May    23.  1969 

Aug,     S.  1%9 
Sept   1  ),  1959 

July    b,  1%9 
Sept   24,  1%9 
f  <ch.in^es 
Jan     1/.  1969 

Jan     H,  1%9 

1969 

Purchases 

Liberty  Corp                   

1  3  share 
7  100  share 
9b  100  share 
,     82  100  share 

62  100      . 
.    7  10  share 

1  2  share  (stock 

dividend). 

.  2  10  share  (stock 

dividend), 

9  10  share  (stock 

dividend). 

30  shares 
.  50  shares 
25  93  shares 

2  shares 
2,619  shares 
29  shares 

3  18  shares 

4  shares 

1?  3  shares 

69 

5.'  38  shares 

337  shares  . 

1,011  shares 
common  and 
337  shares 
J0,40  voting 
preferred  con- 
vertible. 
.  379  shares  en- 
changed  lor 
1,389  2  3  shares 

(8  34 

Sept  26. 1%8 
Dec    31   1968 

Gulp 
U  S   Pipe  &  1 
Carolinas  Ca 

FINAL  DISK 

Stock  Divfden 
Internat 
graph 
Gult  i  M 
Georgia- 
Synalloy 
Cole  Dru 

Georgia-Paci 
Georgia-Paci 
Ivest  Fund,  1 
Ivest  Fund.  1 
Government! 
Georgia- PaciJ 
Exchanges 
GuaranlN 

Southeaster 
Mullimer 

Georgia-Pacilic  Corp     

Gull  t  Western  Industries 
Government    Employees    Life    Ins 

Co, 
Georgia  Pacific  Corp 
G  &  W  Land  i  Development  Corp 
Sales 

SynaMoy  Corp         

$6,60. 
J38  67 

pitsi  Corp        

J42  03 

Jan     26  1969 

IBUTION -LIQUIDATION 

ds'  Splits: 

onal    Telephone    *    Tele- 
Corp, 

(estern  Industries 
Pacific  Corp 
Corp 

J29  76, 

J7,00, 

J6.59. 

J.65, 
$32.67. 

Feb    17.  1%8 
Mar    26.  1%8 
Mar    29,  1%8 
May      7,  1%8 

June  25.  1%8 
Sept  24.  1%8 
Nov    lb.  1%8 
Nov    lb.  1%8 
Nov    22.  1%8 
Dec    19.  1%8 

Jan      2, 1968 

)an         1,1968 

Investment  Lile  &  Trust  Co,     , 

South  Carolina  National  Bank 

block  dividends 

The  Peoples  National  Bank, .       . 

Jefterson-Pilot  Corp       

Georgia-Pacitic  Corp 

Synalloy  Corp 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp 

The  Investment  Life  &  Tiust  Co 

Government    Employees    Life    Ins 

Co 
United  Nuclear  Corp 
G  4  W  Land  and  Uevelniimeiit  Cai, 

South  Carolina  Nalnnal  Bank 
Georgia- Pacilic  Coip 

The  Broacdastmg  Co  ot  the  South 
later      Cosmos      Bioadcaamg 
The  Liberty  Corporation 

Surety  Investment  Co 
The  Libetty  Coip 

ic  Corp            - 

IC  Corp                   .    ,    . 

Slock  dividend 
Do, 
Do 

nc 
nc 

mployees  Financial  Corp 
IC  Coip 

Insurance  Trust 

n  Broadcasting  Cor,T 
Jid,  Inc 

Do. 
2  lor  1  stodk  split. 
Stock  dividend. 

Do. 

Do. 

1  share  lor  each  20 

shares  Gull  ft 

Western  owned 

July  18,  1969 

Mar    22,1968. 
Auf   21.  19«a- 

Aug    28. 1%8 
Dec         1%8 

Lil)erty  Lite  Insurance  Co 
The  Lfcerty  Corp 

Stock  dividend. 
Enchanged  lor 

Carolina 
Piedmon 

Gilts  (receive 
The  Ube 

1 

Natural  Gas  Corp 
1  Natural  Gas  Co    Inc 

rty  Corp           

November  13,  1969 
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'  The  settlement  date  tor  the  purchase  ot  the  Fed    Int   Credit  Bonds  bought  Apr    W    \%\   was  Ma- 
bills  matuiing  Apr   30   1964   and  those  bills  were  used  to  pay  loi  the  Fed,  Int   Ciedit  Bo'  ds. 


1    1961    These  funds  were  invested  loi  the  mien  n  perot  O'l  An    1 7.  1964  m,  U  S,  Treasury 


Changes  to  Financial  Statement  as  directed 
by  Harriet  Wright: 

The  first  part  she  says  has  already  been 
given  to  WHR  by  the  Judge,  but  she  re- 
peated it 

On  page  t  under  Sales,  he  sold  in  1957  4 
shares  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  for  $5,000 
She  doesn't  have  ciale.  but  if  necessary  will 
make  an  effort  to  find  it  Sale  was  some  time 
between  April  and  December  31 

On  page  2  there  were  three  sales  that  were 
left  otT.  Under  1958  sales  they  left  oti  all  sales. 
Add  3  26  58  Hollyrldge  Development  Co  - 
3'     debentures — sale  amount  $2,902  50 

Add  Greenville  Coaintry  Club — certificate  - 
$500  sold  on  9  ;iO  58. 

10  27  58  Val-Foitr  Corp  ( Martel  Mills) 
(Liquidating  dividend)     (Pa>able  in   part    by 


$3,125     face    amount    Burhngtnn    Industries. 
Inc.  5  4'     subordinated  debentures) 

New  changes  follow: 

12  22  58  purchase  of  Georgia  Pacific  Corp 
27  50  of  a  share  They  listed  that  they  paid 
$29  60  for  it.  but  it  was  only  $26  60 

On  page  4 — 1961  under  purchases 

The  first  purchase  was  left  off  — 1  3  61 
Monsanto  Chemical  Company  —  71  100  of  a 
share  $31  46 

On  page  5  under  Stock  Dividends  on  3   25 
61   he  received  3  77  shares  of  Georgia  Pacific 
Corporation  rather  than  3  25  as  listed. 

Also  on  page  5  under  purchases  in  1962: 
it  6  29  62  you'll  see  Government  Employees 
Financial  Corporation. — 2  shares  and  15 
rights    Correct  to  show  2  shares  and  7  rights. 

On  page  13  under  Exchanges    The  first  ex- 


change on  1  2  68  shows  Mortgage  Guaranty 
Insurance  Co  Correct  to  Mortgage  Guaranty 
Insurance  Corp. 

On  II  68  she  shows  Multi  Media  Ins.  It 
should  be  Multi  Media  inc. 

On  page  14.  the  biggest  error  Is  the  one  on 
stock  dividends  in  1969:  Mark  out  7  15  Syn- 
alloy duplication  of  two  shares  and  put  in 
its  place  South  Carolina  National  Bank- — 69 
shares  (Synalloy  Is  a  duplicate  entry.  You 
will  see  it  also  shown  at  4  15  and  the  typist 
picked  It  up  in  error  on  7  15.  Just  x  out  and 
add  instead  the  69  shares  of  S,C.  National 
Bank) 

She  said  that  they  would  correct  the  pages 
and  send  them  to  us  but  in  the  meantime 
the  above  corrections  should  be  made. 


Dale 


Apr     17. 
Do 
Do 


Njnie  Ol 


ipof-ition 


Purchases 

Number 

ol  sh.ires 

or  t  ice 

riniount 

ol  bonds 


Sales 


Doh.ir 
amount 


Monthly 

unuuMl 

purchased 


Total 
.imouiil 
purchased    Date 


Name  ol  corporation 


Number 

ot  shares 

or  lace 

Monthly 

amount 

Doli.ir 

amount 

ol  bonds 

amount 

iold 

B,il,ince 
invested 


1%4 


May      7.  1954 

May      8.1964 
Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Fed   Inter.  Cnedil  Banks 
US   Treasury 
do 
BalanceApril30.  1954 
Piedmont  Pari*  F  0 


Liberty  Lite  las,  Co. 
J   P  Stevens  Co 


Monsanto  Chemical  Corp 
Gov't   Imply   Life  Ins 
Gov't  Lmply  Financial 
Carolina  Natural  Gas 
Altied-Chemical  Corp 
United    Nuclear  Corp 
W   R   Grace  &  Co 
Dan  River  Mills  Inc 
Chrysler  Corp. 
Burlington  Industries  Inc 
S,  C    National  Bank 
Texize  Chemical,  Inc 
Owens-Cornint  Fit>erglas 


$130,000 
$270,000 
$130,000 

$20.  000 

18b 
40 

19 
54 
98 

4ij; 

12 
46 
70 

118 
44 
44 
29 

400 
80 


$130,025  00 
262.948  bb 
129.8/5  72 

20.387  61 

6,521   25 
1.499  80 

1.453  85 

3.510  ()0 

2.989  00 

285.  654 

67.463 

118.392 

385.  108 

345.  459 

227.700 

207.  146 

159.500 

180,000 

578,274 


$522,849  27 


May      3,  1%4 


May 

May 
May 


1%4 
1964 
1964 


Consolidated  Oil  &  Gas 

Inc 
North  Star  Oil  Corp 
Supervised  Investors 

Services.  Inc 
U  S    Treasury  bills 
do 
do 


40 


53 
100 


$118,55 


$522,849  2  7 


11 


$40,000 
$5,000 
$5,000 


39.067.22 
4.887,50 
4,893  01 


Purchases 


Sales 


Date 


Name  ot  corporation 


Number 

ol  shares 

or  lace 

amount 

ot  bonds 


Monthly  Total 

Dollar  amount  amount 

amount         purchased         purchased    Date 


Name  ol  corporation 


Number 

ol  shares 

or  tace 

Montlily 

amount 

Dollar 

amount 

ot  bonds 

amount 

sold 

BalaiKe 
invested 


May    19   1964     Surety  Investment  Co. 

(now  part  ot  the  Liberty 
Corp  ). 


May    26.1964 


do 


102 
112 


$5,712.00 
6.272.00 


100 
500 
400 
165 


$4,000 


500 
200 


1.000 
20.  000 


Ui5 


Balance  May  31 
1964. 
June    1   1964     Insurance  Securities  Inc      . 
June    2, 1964  do 

Do  do 

June  15   1964     Surety  Investment  Co. 

(now  part  ot  the  Liberly 
Corp.). 
Balance  June  30, 
1964. 
July     6  1964     Greater  Greenville  Sewer 
District  bonds. 

July     8  1964     Nationwide  Corp  .  class  A    . 
Do  Southeastern  Broadcasting 

Co  (now  part  ot  Multi- 
media, Corp ) 
Do  Insurance  Securities  Inc 

Do  Town  ot  Wilhston.  S  C  , 

Waterworks  &  Sewer 
System  bonds 
July    17  1964     Broadcasting  Co  ol  the 
South  (now  part  ol 
Liberty  Corp) 
July   20,1964    Georgia  Pacitic  Corp 

Do Broadcasting  Co  ot  the 

South 

Balance,  July  31, 
1964, 
Aug    13  1964    Guaranty  Insurance  Trust 
(now  part  ot  MGIC), 
Balance,  Aug  31. 
1964, 
Dec    15  1%4    Greenville  Waterworks 

System  revenue  bonds. 
Balance  Dec,  31. 
1964 
Feb      1.1965    US  Treasury  bills 

Balance,  Feb  28, 
1965. 
June    1.1965    Texize  Chemicals,  Inc 
June    8.1965  do 

June  11.1965         .do 

Balance,  June  30, 
1965 
Oct     12  1965    Southeastern  Broadcasting 
Co  ,  (now  part  ol  Multi- 
media, Inc  ) 

Balance,  Oct  31,         --- 

1965 
Jan    111966    Calhoun-Charleston,  Tenn,        J4, 000 
Utility  District  bonds 

Balance  Jan  31.  1966 
May   26, 1956    Richmonq  Newspapers,  Inc  200 

Balance  May  31,  1966. 
Nov    17  1956     Insurance  Securities.  Inc  100 

Balance  Nov,  30.  1965 


$73,902,57       $596,751,84 


$49,589,25    $547,162.59 


lo'276:76  ::;:;:::::;:::::::::::; -.J""«  18. '9" 

9.240,00     


June    5.1964    U.S.  Treasury  bills $30,000    $29,385,19 

^o:;;:;;;;;:;;;.:;   2o!ooo   19.611.27 


34,856.54        631,608.38 


55,858.56      526,160.67 


3, 630, 96 


7.375.00 
9.  200,  00 


28,229.52 
20.  420.  36 


5.250.00 


July    15,1964    U  S,  Treasury  bills $50,000      49.178.47 

July   27,1954  .    ..do. ..---     $81,000      79,760,09 


1.200 
120 

59.374  37   . 
6,000.00  . 

3.000 

7,500,00 

10,000 

10,636.54 

$134,000 

133,110.80 

1.300 
400 
300 

6.984,25 
2,199.52 
1.573,89 

149.480,21         781.088.59 


Aug,24,  1954    U  S,  Treasury  bills 21,000      20,740.16 


7  500.00        788,588.59 


Dec    23.1954     U  S,  Treasury  bills -       H.OOO      10,989.00 


10.636.54  799.225.13  .... 
133.110,80        932.335.-93  .... 

10.757.55  943!093.59"1''.. 


128,938.56      546.702  22 

20.740  16      533.462  06 

10,989,00      533.109  50 
.'.'..'.'....-.     566,220  40 

...........    676.978  06 


100 


6.  550.  00 


Balance  Dec.  31.  1956. 
Jan       5  1%7     Greenville  County.  S  C  . 
Hospital  bonds 

Balance  Jan.  31, 
1957. 
Feb    13,1967    Southeastern  Broadcasting 
Co  (now  part  ot  Multi- 
media Inc  ) 

Balance  Feb.  28. 
1967. 
June  15, 1967     Rank  Organization  Ltd         . 
Balance  June  30, 
1%7 


Balance  July  31, 
1%7. 
Aug,     4.1967     Intl.  Tel  Si  Tel. 


55,000 


56 


500 


4,231.79 

4,400.00 
726.53 

4,907,99  . 

5.313,00 

4,176.00 


5.550,00  949.543,59  . 

4,231,79  953,875.38 

4,400.00  958,275.38 

726.53  959,002.01 

959.  002,  01 

4.907,99  953,910.00  . 

5.313  00    969.223,00 
4.176,00    973,399,00 


683,528.06 


Dec,  21.1966     Insurance  Securities. 


100 


500.  37 


687,759,85 

;;;;;      592, 159  85 

692.886,48 
500,37      602.385,11 


697,294.10 


702,607.10 

706.783,10 


973, 399. 00 


July    19.1957     Texize  Chemicals,  Inc 

July   20.  1967   .         do. 

do  do. 


200  3.648  92 
100  1.886.33 
200        3.723.16 


100 


10,  849.  80 


„  ,          ,   „   „  10  849.80        984.248.80 

Balance  Aug  31,         — '"• 

1967. 


Balance.  Sept.  30, 
1%7. 
Nov.  17. 1%7     Fairchild  Camera  *  Instru- 
ment Corp. 

Balance,  Nov.  30. 
1%7. 
Dec.  26, 1%7     Brunswick  Corp 

Balance,  Dec.  31, 
1967 
Jan.     4. 1958      Clemson,  S,C  ,  general 

obligation  sewer  bonds. 
Balance,  Jan.  31, 
1%8. 
Feb    15, 1968    Tenneco,   Inc 
Feb.  23, 1%8    Fairchild  Camera  &   Instru- 
ment Corp. 

Balance.  Feb,  29. 
1%8. 


984,  248,  80 


Aug    17  1957     Texize  Chemicals,  Inc  ... 
Aug    22,1967         ..do. 

Sept.  18, 1967    Richmond  Newspapers. 

class  A. 
Sept.  20, 1967     Warner  Bros.  conv.  P  D . . 


100 
400 

1.799.71 
7.395,84 

200 

3.488.12 

108 

3,  206,  % 

9.258.41 

697.  524,  69 

9,196.55 

699,177,94 

100 


10,199,  15 


Nov,  29,1967     Insurance  Securities.-.. 


400   2,447.00 


10  199,  15    994.447,95 


6,  695.  08   692,  482,  86 


2,447.00   700,235.01 


1.000 
5,000 

16,230.  OU 
5.055.00 

200 
100 

5.289  12 
6.858  31 

16.23000    1,010,677.95 
5.05500     1.015.732,95 


Dec,    15. 1%7      Insurance  Securities 1.500         8.990.56  .      ^  jg^^j^       707,474,46 

...    712,529.«6 


12.147.43     1,027,880.38 


724.676.89 
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Purchases 


Sates 


Oat* 


Nam*  ol  cofpDratnn 


Number 

of  shares 

or  face 

amount 

tA  tionds 


Monthly  Total 

Dollar  amount  amount 

amount  purchased  purchased     Date 


Name  ol  corporation 


Number 

ol  shares 

or  lace 

Monthly 

amount 

Dollar 

amourtt 

Bdlano 

ol  bonds 

amount 

sold 

•  nve'jted 

Apr.  26, 1968 
July   22, 1%8 

Sept.  19, 1%8 
Nov.  1,1968 
Jan.     1.1%9 


Computer  Seivicenter.  Inc.. 
Balance  Apr.  3U. 
196a 
U.S.  Pipe  8i  foundry      

BalanM  July  31, 
1968. 

Gov't  Emplys.  financial 

BalartM  Sept.  30,  . 
1968. 
Jefferson  Pilot  Corp 

Balance  Nov.  3U, 
1968. 
Pickens.  S.C,  Waterworks 
System  improvement 
revenue  bands. 
Balante  Jan.  31, 
196t. 


&00 

200 

0) 

200 
4.000 


$300,000 

588,700 

3.50 
8. 580.  50 
3,781,76 


J30O.0O0  J1,030,M0.38  ;   /.liy.y/.y/.y///.llllllll".'.'.".'-'-.'. '..'..'.'. »727,676.89 

July  22,1968    Fairchild  Camera  81  100     J6, 104.  73 

Instrument  Corp. 
5,867  00    1,036,747  38 »6, 104. 72      727,439.11 

Sent.  26, 1968    US.  Pipe  »  Foundry 200        6.232.80 

3.50    l,036,7b0.88-.... 6,232.80      721,209.87 

8.5il0  50     1,045,331  38  ■..r//.y//.y//.liy////."iy//."."/.iy/////.''.'-'.'.r.'."-".l 729,790  37 

3,781.76    1,049,113.14  733,572.13 


1 7  rights. 

Real  Estate  Owned  by  Clement  P.  Hatns- 
woRTH,  Jr..  A.S  OF  April  1.   1957.  and  Sub- 
sequent   Purchases    and    Sale-s    or    Real 
Estate  Through  October  1,   ld69 
Real  estated  owned  at  o/  April   1.   1957 

1.  Personal  residence  located  on  McDunlel 
Avenue  in  the  City  of  OreenvlUe.  South  Car- 
olina, acquired  by  deed  dated  May  1,  1947. 

2.  Summer  homo  known  as  Point  Farm. 
Wadmalow  Island,  Cliarleston  County,  South 
Carolina,  acquired  by  deed  dated  February  29. 
1956. 

3.  A  15  Interest  In  a  lot  on  the  corner  of 
Lowndes  Hill  Roafl  and  Watson  Roiid  lu 
Greenville  County,  South  Carolina,  pur- 
chased by  deed  dated  September  20.  1956. 
This  land  was  sold  to  Judge  Haynsworth  und 
lour  other  individuals  for  »1,000  by  Carolina 
Vend-.^-Matlc  Company.  The  land  In  ques- 
tion was  not  needed  by  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matlc  for  Us  operations.  The  grantees  under 
this  deed  subsequemlly  built  a  small  ware- 
house on  this  proptrty  which  they  originally 
leased  to  Burlington  Industries.  Inc  .  imder  a 
recorded  lease  dated  March  15,  1958.  Over  the 
years,  this  property  has  been  leased  to  various 
other  tenants.  Judge  Haynsworth's  Interest 
In  this  property  Is  Included  In  the  list  of  the 
Judge's  current  assets  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee. 

April  1,  1957  through  December  31.  1957 

Purchases'  None. 
Sales:  None. 

1958 

Purchases:  1.  Building  and  lot  on  Ruther- 
ford Street  In  GneenvUle,  South  Carolina, 
acquired  by  deed  dated  January  13.  1958, 
from  Law  Building,  Inc.  This  was  part  of 
the  distribution  to  Judge  Haynsworth  of 
his  share  in  his  law  firm's  assets.  Although 
the  transfer  was  made  subsequent  to  the 
time  Judge  Haynsworth  became  a  United 
States  Circuit  Court  Judge,  the  agreement 
to  make  the  transfer  was  made  prior  to  the 
time  he  became  a  Judge  as  part  of  the  overall 
settlement  with  Judge  Haynsworth,  who  in 
no  way  participated  in  the  profits  or  fees  of 
the  firm  subsequent  to  the  time  he  was 
confirmed  as  a  United  States  Circuit  Court 
Judge.  Over  the  years,  this  property  was 
leased  to  a  succession  of  tenants  until  It  was 
sold  la  1967. 

2.  A  4/157  Interest  in  a  tract  of  land  sub- 
sequently developed  as  Greenville  Memorial 
Gardens,  acquired  by  deed  dated  Decem- 
ber 12,  1958.  from  Grace  Pepper  Rhodes. 

sales:  None. 

1959 

Purchases:  None. 

Sales:  Sale  of  the  4/157  Interest  In  the 
tract  of  land  deacrlbed  above  to  Greenville 
Memorial  Gardens,  a  South  Carolina  corpo- 
ration, by  deed  dated  July  2,  1959. 


1960 


Purchases:  A  '^  interest  In  personal  resi- 
dence on  Crescent  Avenue,  in  the  City  of 
ClreenviUe,  South  Carolina,  acquired  by  deed 
dated  May  5.  1960.  The  other  '^  Interest  was 
purchased  by  Judge  Haynsworth's  wife. 

Sales:  1.  Sale  of  personal  residence  on 
McDanlel  Avenue.  ClreenviUe,  South  Carolina, 
by  deed  dated  May  5.  1960. 

2    Sale  of  .summer  home  near  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  by  deed  dated  June  21,  1960. 
J  96  J 

Purchases:  A  1  5  Interest  In  a  small  tract 
of  land  on  Watson  Road  In  Greenville  Coun- 
ty. South  Carolina,  adjacent  to  the  tract  of 
land  on  which  Judge  Haynsworth  and  four 
others  had  previously  built  a  warehouse  (see 
above)  This  tract  was  acquired  by  deed  dated 
November  13,  1961  and  was  purchased  by  the 
grantees  from  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  for 
$750  to  provide  additional  parking  space  for 
use  In  connection  with  their  warehouse. 
Judge  Haynsworth's  interest  in  this  property 
Is  Included  In  the  list  of  the  Judge's  current 
asseUs  filed  with  the  Committee. 

Sales:  None. 

1962 

Purchases:  None. 

Sales:  None. 

J  96  J 

Purchases:  None.' 

Sales:  None. 

1964 

Purchases:  A  i  i  Interest  In  a  tract  of  land 
on  Lowndes  Hill  Road  and  Watson  Road 
upon  which  the  business  of  Carolina  'Vend- 
A-Matlc  had  been  conducted,  acquired  by 
deed  dated  April  8,  1964  from  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matic  Co.  and  a  deed  dated  April  11,  1964 
from  W.  S.  Mullens.  The  consideration  for 
this  property  was  a  partial  liquidating  divi- 
dend to  the  stockholders  of  Carolina  'Vend- 
A-Matic  and  assumption  of  a  mortRage  on 
this  prof)erty  with  a  balance  of  $20,341  80. 
Judge  Haynsworth  testified  at  the  hearings 
that  I  his  was  done  at  the  request  of  ARA, 
Inc.  which  purchased  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic  Co..  effective  April  8,  1964,  as  ARA  did 
not  want  to  purcha.se  any  of  the  real  estate 
owned  by  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic.  This  prop- 
erty Is  now  tinder  lease  to  ARA,  Inc.  Judge 
Haynsworth's  interest  In  this  property  is  in- 
cluded In  the  list  of  the  Judge's  current  as- 
sets filed  with  the  Committee. 

Sales:  None. 

J96S 

Purchases:  None. 

Sales:  None. 

1966 

Purcliases:  None. 

Sales:  None. 

i967 

Purchases:  None. 

Sales:  Sale  of  lot  on  Rutherford  Road,  ac- 


quired January  13,  1958  to  Orders  Realty  Co  , 
Inc.,  by  deed  dated  March  22,  1967. 

1968 
Purchases:  None. 


terest  In  personal  residence  on  Crescent  Ave- 
nue. Greenville,  South  Carolina,  to  Furman 
University.  This  gift  was  made  In  connection 
with  a  liiajor  capital  gifts  campaign  con- 
ducted by  Furman  University,  of  which 
Judge  Haynsworth  Is  an  alumnus.  This  prop- 
erty was  acquired  by  deed  dated  May  5.  1960 
Judge  Haynsworth  and  his  wife  retained  lUe 
estates  in  this  property. 

(Note..— Certified  copies  of  all  of  the  deeds 
have  previously  been  supplied  to  the  Com- 
mittee. All  of  the  leases,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Burlington  lease,  a  copy  of  which  ha^ 
been  supplied  to  the  Committee,  were  un- 
recorded. Copies  of  all  these  unrecorded 
lea.ses  will   be  supplied  upon  request.) 

FOOTNOTES 

■  By  deed  dated  May  6,  1963,  Christie  C 
Provost,  Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr  ,  and  W 
S.  Mullens,  as  Trustees  of  the  Carolma 
Vend-A-Matic  Co.  Profit-Sharing  and  Re- 
tirement Plan,  acquired  a  farm  containing: 
approximately  90  acres.  Since  this  farm  wa.^ 
not  acquired  by  Judge  Haynsworth  individ- 
ually but  as  Trustee  for  the  Proflt-Sharin.,' 
and  Retirement  Plan,  this  transaction  Is  not 
properly  Includible  In  a  listing  of  his  indi- 
vidual transactions.  This  same  tract  was  con- 
vevcd  by  the  same  three  Trustees  to  W. 
Francis  Marion  by  deed  dated  April  8,  1964. 
m  connection  with  the  liquidation  of  the 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  Profit-Sharing  and 
Retirement  Plan. 

■By  deed  dated  April  5,  1968,  Clement  F 
Haynsworth,  Jr.,  as  trustee,  conveyed  a  small 
strip  of  land  to  the  trustees  of  Leawood  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Greenville,  South  Carolini 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  acting  as  a  subsii- 
tuted-trustee  pursuant  to  an  Order  of  Couri 
dated  March  13,  1946,  and  since  this  property 
wa-s  never  owned  by  Judge  Haynsworth  m- 
tllvKUially,  this  transaction  is  not  properly 
Includible   in  this  chronological  listing. 

Chronological  .Summary  of  Rf.al  Estate 
Tranactions  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic 
Company 

(1)  Deeds  i'lto  Carolina  Vend-A-MatJc 
Company.  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Co.  ac- 
quired three  pieces  of  real  estate  during  Us 
existence.  One,  a  lot  at  the  Intersection  ol 
Lowndes  Hill  Road  and  Watson  Road  In 
Greenville  County,  South  Carolina,  by  deed 
from  Specialty  Hardwoods.  Inc.  dated  Octo- 
ber 8,  1955,  a  copy  of  which  la  attached  as 
Exhibit  1.  The  second  was  an  adjoining  piece 
of  property  acquired  from  the  South  Caro- 
lina National  Bank,  as  Trustee  under  the 
Win  of  Fred  W.  Symmes.  by  deed  dated  Oc- 


tober 11.  1961,  a  copy  of  which  Is  atUched 
ns  Exhibit  2.  The  third  was  acquired  by 
deed  dated  May  31,  1961.  but  this  tract  was 
c^veyed  by  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  Com- 
'"nv  t^  the  South  Carolina  National  Bank 
;  Trustee  under  the  Will  of  Fred  W.  Symmes 
deceased,  in  connection  with  the  second 
transaction  described  above.  Copies  of  these 
deeds    are    attached    as    Exhibits    3(a)     and 

^'?2)  Deeds  out  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic 
company.  Other  than  the  deed  set  forth  in 
Exhibit  3(b),  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  con- 
veved  the  following  parcels  of  property: 

(a)     By    deed    dated    September    20.    1956, 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  Company  transferred 
for  $1,000.00   a  small  parcel  of  land  at  the 
intersection  of  Lowndes  Hill  Road  and  Wat- 
son   Road,    which    was    not    needed    for    1^ 
operations,    to    Eugene    Bryant     Clement    R 
Haynsworth.  Jr.,  R.  E.  Hotiston,  Jr.,  W.  Francis 
Marlon,  and  Christie  C.  Prevost.  A  foPY  of 
this  deed,  which  was  a  portion  of  the  prop- 
erty   conveyed    to    Carolina    Vend-A-Matlc 
Company    bv    Specialty   Hardwoods,    Inc.     is 
attached  as"  Exhibit  4.  The   grantees   under 
iws  deed  subsequently  built  a  small  ware- 
house on  this  property  which  they  originally 
leased  to  Burlington  Industries,  Inc.  A  copy 
of  this  lease  Is  attached   as  Exhibit  5.  This 
property    has    been    leased    to   various   other 
tenants   over   the    years.   This   property   was 
conveyed  to  Judge  Haynsworth  and  the  other 
erantees  prior  to  the  time  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth became  a  United  Stat^  Circuit  Court 

"(ifrBy  deed  dated  November  13.  1961,  Car- 
olina Vend-A-Matlc  Company.  In  considera- 
tion of  $750.00,  conveyed  a  small  tract  ol 
land  adjoining  uact  (a)  above  to  the  same 
grantees,  who  purchased  it  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  additional  parking  area  for  the 
use  of  their  warehouse.  A  copy  of  this  deed 
Is  attached  as  Exhibit  6  Judge  Haynsworth  s 
interest  In  the  property  described  In  (a) 
and  (b)  was  reported  in  the  list  of  assets 
filed  with  the  Committee. 

(c)   By  deed  dated  April  8,  1964.  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc  Company.  In  consideration  of 
distribution  to  stockholders  and  an  assump- 
tion of  a  mortgage  wUh  a  balance  of  $20,- 
341  80    conveyed   to  all   of   the  stockholders 
of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  Company  the  re- 
maining property  owned  by  Carolina  Ven(l- 
A-Matlc  company  at  the  time.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth   testified    at    the    hearings    that    this 
was  done  at  the  request  of  ARA,  Inc.,  which 
purchased  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Company, 
as  it  did  not  want  to  purchase  any  of  the 
real  estate  owned  by  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc 
company.  A  copy  of  this  deed  Is  attached 
as    Exhibit    7.    Subsequently,    on    ApjU    n, 
iq64   one  of  the  stockholders,  W.  S.  Mullins, 
conveyed  his  Interest  In  this  real  estate  to 
the  remaining  shareholders.  A  copy  of  this 
deed  is  attached  as  Exhibit  8.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's   interest    In    this    property    was    re- 
ported in   the   list  of   assets  filed   with   the 
Committee.  , 

(3)     Real    estate    transactions    involving 
Carolina     Vend-A-Matic    Company's     Profit 
snaring  and  Retirement  Plan.  The  only  real 
estate  ever  acquired  by  the  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matlc  profit  sharing  and  retirement  plan 
was  a  farm  containing  approximately  ninety 
acres  near  Fountain  Inn  In  Greenville  Coun- 
ty   South  Carolina,  which  was  acquired  on 
Mav  6    1963.  In  the  name  ol  the  trustees  of 
the"  plan.  A  copy  of  this  deed  Is  attached  as 
Fxhlblt  9.  The  minutes  of  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic    Company,    which    have    been    made 
available   to    the   Committee,    Indicate   that 
the  primary  motivation  for  purchasing  this 
f,.rm   was   to   raise   beef    cattle   for   use   for 
Carolina    Vend-A-Matlc's    business.    It    was 
determined  that  this  would  be  a  sound  In- 
vestment for  the  pension  and  profit  sharing 
plan  which  had  sufficient  cash  to  purchase 
this  property,  and  title  for  the  property  was 
therefore  taken  in  the  name  of  the  profit 


sharing  and  retirement  plan,  which  In  turn 
leTed  It  to  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  Com- 
pany. Subsequently,  In  connection  with  the 
ARA  Inc  purchase  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Ma- 
tlc the  Vend-A-Matlc  profit  sharing  and  re- 
tirement plan  wa  terminated  and  the  as- 
sets  liquidated,   which  required  the  sale  of 

^*'bv  deTd  dated  April  8,  1968.  the  date  w-hen 
the  "transaction  tetween  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic  Company  and  ARA.  Inc.  was  consum- 
mated, the  trustees  of  the  profit  sharing  and 
retirement  plan  conveyed  this  property  to 
W  Francis  Marion,  one  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  company,  at  a  price  In  excess  of  the 
original  purchase  price.  A  copy  of  this  is 
attached  as  Exhibit  10.  Mr.  Marion  at  the 
time,  already  owned  an  adjoining  tract  of 
land,  which  he  had  previously  acquired  (See 
Exhibit  11),  and  he  has  continuously  used 
this  tract  for  a  cattle  farm  since  the  date 
of  the  purchase. 


Exhibit  1 

TITLE  TO  Real  Estate  by  a  Corporation 

( Prepared  by  Haynsworth  &  Haynsworth, 

Attorneys  at  Law,  Greenville,  S.C.) 

(Book  536,  p.  289) 

State  of  South   Carolina, 

County  of  Greenville. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  Spe- 
cialty   Hardwoods,    a   corporation    chartered 
unde^r  the  laws  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  having  its  principal  Place  of  busi- 
ness at  Greenville,  in  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina   for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
Sev-n   Thousand   and  No  lOOths    .*7  000^00, 
dollars,  to  it  in  hand  duly  paid  at  and  before 
the  sealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents  by 
the  grantee(s)    hereinafter  named    (the  re 
ceipt  Whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged)     has 
granted,  bargained,  sold  and  released,  and  by 
fhese  presents  does  grant,  ^arga  n    sen  and 
release   unto  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic   Co.,  a 
corporation    chartered    under    the    la^^s    oi 
the  State  of  South  Carolina.  All  that  piece, 
narcel  or  lot  of  land,  situate,  lying  and  be- 
fng    in    the   City    of    GreenvUle,    Greenville 
county,    State    of    South    Carolina,    being 
known  and  designated  as  Lot  No.  42  and  part 
of   Lot    No.    41    on   a   plat    thereof,   entitled 
■Property  of  Symmes  and  Houston    Green- 
ville    S  C  ".    prepared    by    Dalton    &    Ne%es, 
Engineers   dated  June,  1950,  and  having,  ac- 
cording to  said  plat,  the  following  metes  and 

^SnnrnglVan  Iron  pin  at  the  intersection 
of  the  WaSon  Road  and  the  Lowndes  Hi U 
Road  and  running  thence  along  said  L°*hdes 
Hill  Road  S  85-00  E.  409  feet  to  an  iron 
p  n  thence  continuing  along  said  Lowndes 
Hil  Road  S.  87-00  E.  135  feet  to  an  iron  pm 
thence  along  the  remaining  portion  of  Lot 
NO  41  S  3-00  W.  200  feet  to  an  iron  pin  on 
Wat^on  Road;  thence  N.  65-31  W.  584.7  feet 
to  the  beginning  pioint. 

Thfs  is  the  Identical  property  conveyed  to 
the  grantor  herein  by  deed  of  J.  P;,Co  eman 
dated  September  21,  1950  and  recorded  in  the 
R  M  C  Office  for  Greenville  County  m  Deed 

^^h'is''de:^"is^mtde  pursuant  to  resolution 
duly  adopted  by  the  Board  o^  fi^^^^'/f  °^„^^„" 
grantor  by  a  meeting  thereof  on  October  8, 

^^Together  with  all  and  singular  the  Rights. 
Mem^rs.  Hereditaments  and  Appurtenances 
to  the  said  premises  belonging  or  m  an>wise 
incident  or  appertaining. 

To  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the 
premises  before  mentioned  unto  the  grant- 
ee(s)  hereinabove  named,  successors,  heirs 
and  a.ssigns  forever. 

And  the  said  granting  corporation  does 
hereby  bind  itself  and  Us  successors  to  war- 
rant and  forever  defend  all  and  singular  the 
ILd  premisea  unto  the  grantee! s)  herein- 
above named,  and  their  successors,  heirs  and 
assigns,  against  Itself  and  Its  successors,  and 


against   every   person   whomsoever    lawfully 
claiming  or  to  claim  the  same  or  any  part 

In^itness  whereof  the  said  granting  cor- 
poration has  caused  Its  corporate  seal  to  be 
hereunto  affixed  and  these  presents  to  be 
subscribed  by  Its  duly  authorized  officers,  on 
this  the  8th  day  of  October  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  fiftv- 
five  and  in  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth 
veaj  of  the  Sovereignty  and  Independence  of 
"the  United  States  of  America. 

Specialty   Hardwoods,  Inc., 
By  James  P.  Coleman, 
■*  President. 

G    P    Stanley. 

Secretary. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  In  the  pres- 
ence of: 

Flora  K.Hayes. 

Martha  Eli  EN  Leathers. 

State     of     South     Carolina,     County     oj 

Greenville.  ....,v,„ 

Personally  appeared  before  me  Martha 
Ellen  Leathers  and  made  oath  that  she  saw 
J  p  Coleman  as  President  and  G.  P.  Stanley 
as  secretary  of  Specialty  Hardwoods.  Inc  a 
corporation  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  south  Carolina  sign,  seal  with  its 
corporate  seal  and  as  the  act  and  deed  of 
said  corporation  deliver  the  within  written 
deed,  and  that  she,  with  Flora  K.  Hayes,  wit- 
nessed the  execution  thereof. 

sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  Octo- 
ber. A  D  ,  1955. 

E    Houston.  Jr.. 

Notary  Puhlic  for  South  Carolina. 

Martha  Ellen  Leathers. 
Recorded  October  10th,   1955  at  4  57  P  M. 
=■26398. 


Exhibit  No.  2 
Title  to  Real  Estate  by  a  Corporation 
(Prepared    by    Haynsworth,    Perry,    Bryarit, 
Marion    &    Johnstone,    Attorneys    at    Law, 
Greenville,  S.C.) 

I  Book  680,  page  541  ) 
State  of  South  Carolina, 
County  of  Greenville. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  the 
South  Carolina  National  Bank  of  Charleston 
(Greenville,  South  Carolina),  as  trustee  un- 
der the  will  of  Fred  W,  Symmes,  deceased, 
banking  association,  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  exchange 
of  real  estate  valued  at  Eight  Thousand  and 
NO  lOOths  ($8,000.00)   dollars^  to  H  In  hand 
dulv    paid    at    and    before    the    sealing    ancl 
deliverVof  these  presents  by  the  grantee(s) 
hereinafter  named,    (the  receipt  whereof   is 
Sreby    acknowledged),    has    granted,    bar- 
galnea,  sold  and  released,  and  by  these  pre  - 
ents    does    grant,    bargain,    sell    and    release 
unw    Carolma    Vend-A-Matic    Company,    a 
South  Carolina  corporation : 

All  that  certain  piece,  parcel  or  fact  of 
land  situate,  lying  and  ^eing  on  the  North- 
ern side  of  Watson  Road  «nd  the  Southern 
side  of  Lowndes  Hill  Road  in  the  City  o, 
Greenville,  County  of  Greenville,  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  having  according  to  a 
D°at  prepared  bv  Piedniont  Engineering 
service  dated  May  29,  1961.  entitled  "Survey 
for  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Company',  the 
following  metes  and  bounds: 

Beginning  at  an  iron  pin  on  the  Northern 
side  o"  Watson  Road  at  the  Joint  corner 
of  the  premises  herein  conveyed  and  prop- 
etv  of%he  grantee  herein,  and  running 
thence  with  the  line  of  said  property  of  the 
g^an^e  herein  N.  3^0  E  185  feet  to  an  iron 
Pin  on  the  Southern  side  of  Lowndes  Hil 
Road  thence  with  the  Southern  side  of 
L'ndel  Hill  Road  S  85-00  ^^  325  feet^o  an 
iron  pin  at  the  joint  corner  of  the  premises 

Uein  conveyed  and  o^^^.f  P[°P"^y  °M^^ 
grantor  herein;  thence  with  the  line  of  saia 
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property  of  the  grantor  herein  S.  3-00  W. 
309.1  feet  to  an  Iron  pin  on  the  Northern 
side  of  Watson  Road:  thence  with  the  North- 
ern side  of  Wataon  Road  N.  64-20  W.  351.2 
feet  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

This  is  a  portion  of  the  property  conveyed 
to  the  grantor  herein  by  deed  of  Lowndes 
Hill  Realty  Ccn'pany.  dated  March  8.  1960, 
and  recorded  In  the  H  M  C.  Office  for  Oreen- 
vUle  County.  South  Carolina.  In  Deed  Book 
645  at  page  619. 

This  conveyance  Is  executed  pursuant  to 
the  power  of  sale  contained  In  the  Will  of 
the  late  Fred  W.  Symmes  of  record  in  the 
omce  of  the  Probate  Judge  for  Greenville 
County,  South  Carolina  (Apartment  664. 
Pile  18). 

The  plat  referred  to  hereinabove  is  record- 
ed in  the  R.M.C.  Office  for  Greenville  County. 
South  Carolina.  In  Plat  Book  zz  at  page  15. 

Together  with  all  and  slngxilar  the  Rights, 
Members,  Hereditaments  and  Appurtenances 
to  the  said  premises  belonging  or  in  anywise 
Incident  or  appertaining. 

To  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the 
premises  before  mentioned  unto  the  grant- 
ee(s)  hereinabove  named.  Its  successors,  and 
assigns   forever 

And  the  said  granting  corporation  does 
hereby  bind  Itself  and  Its  :  uccessors  to  war- 
rant and  forever  defend  all  and  singular  the 
said  premises  imto  the  grantee (s)  herein- 
above n^pied.  and  lis  successors  and  assigns, 
against  Uself  and  its  siicceossr.  and  against 
every  person  whotnsoever  lawfvUly  claiming 
or  to  claim  the  same  or  any  part  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  granting  cor- 
poration has  caused  its  corporate  .seal  to  be 
hereunto  affixed  and  these  presents  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  Its  duly  authorized  officers  cm  this 
the  nth  day  of  Augu.st  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one 
and^  in  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-sixth 
year  of  the  Sovereignty  and  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Thz  South  Carolina  National  Bank  of 
Charleston  (Cjreenvillk.  South  Caro- 
lina). AS  TRUSTEE  Under  the  Will  op 
Fred  W.  Symmes.  Deceased. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  In  the  presence 
of: 

Edward  S.  Howle. 
Marita  C.  Kelly 

By  JAME.s  R  Graham, 
Vice  President  and  Trust  Officer. 
James  D,  Sheppard. 
Assistant  Cashier. 
Statf  of  South  Gakoiina.  County  of  Green- 
ville. 

Personally  appeared  before  me.  Marita  C. 
Kelly  and  made  oath  that  she  saw  James  R. 
Graham,  as  Vice  President  and  Trust  Officer. 
James  D.  Sheppard  as  Assistant  Cashier  of 
The  South  Carolina  National  Bank  of 
Charleston  (Greenville,  South  Carolina,  as 
Trustee  under  the  Will  of  Fred  W.  Symmes, 
Deceased,  a  banking  association  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  sign,  .seal  with  Its  corporate  seal  and 
as  the  act  and  deed  of  said  corporation  de- 
liver the  within  written  deed,  and  that  she, 
with  above  named,  witnessed  the  execution 
thereof. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  1 1th  day  of  August, 
1961. 

Marita  C  Kellt. 

Recorded  August  30.  1961  at  4:17  p  m. 
No     55;J2, 

Exhibit  3a 
(Book  G75,  page  71) 
Title  to  Real  EState 
State  of  South  Caxolina, 
County  of  Greenville: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  R.  P. 
Watson.  Jr.,  same  as  Richard  P.  Watson,  Jr.. 
and  Evelyn  P.  WatBon  In  the  State  aforesaid, 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  Eight  thou- 
sand ajid  No,  lOOths  (8,000.00)  dollars,  to  the 
grantor(S)    In  hand  paid  at  and   before   the 


.sealing  of  these  presents  by  the  grantee(a) 
(the  receipt  whereof  Is  hereby  acknowl- 
edged), have  granted,  bargained,  sold  and 
released,  and  by  these  presents  do  grant, 
bargain,  sell  and  release  unto  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matlc  Company: 

All  that  certain  piece,  parcel  or  tract  of 
land  situate,  lying  and  being  In  the  City  of 
Greenville,  County  of  Greenville,  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  having  according  to  a 
plat  prepared  by  Piedmont  Engineering 
Service,  dated  May  29,  1961,  the  following 
metes  and  bounds: 

Beginning  at  a  point  In  Watson,  the  Joint 
corner  with  the  GreenvUle  Airport  property, 
and  running  thence  In  Watson  Road  N.  G3  20 
W.  242.8  feet  to  a  point;  thence  with  the 
line  of  property  now  or  formerly  of  The 
South  Carolina  National  Bank,  as  Trustees 
under  the  Will  of  Fred  W  Symmes.  Deceased, 
N.  2  15  E.  549.7  feet  to  a  point  In  or  near  the 
Southern  edge  of  Lowndes  Hill  Road;  thence 
N.  a-55  E.  25  feet  t.i  a  point  In  the  said 
Lowndes  Hill  Road;  thence  with  the  center 
line  of  the  said  Lowndes  Hill  Road  S  84  00 
E.  216  feet  to  a  point  In  the  line  of  the 
Greenville  Airport  property;  thence  with  the 
line  of  said  Greenville  Airport  property  S. 
2-100  W    671  feet  to  the  ^oint  of  beginning. 

Tills  is  a  portion  of  the  property  conveyed 
to  the  grantors  herein  by  deed  of  R.  F. 
Wat.sun.  dated  Fcbru.iry  I.  1952,  and  recorded 
In  the  R.MC.  Office  for  Greenville  County, 
South  Carolina,  In  Deed  Book  450  at  page  393, 
and  subsequently  conveyed  to  the  grantors 
herein  by  deeds  dated  October  23,  1953.  and 
Febru.iry  20.  1956.  and  recorded  In  the  R  M.C. 
Office  for  Greenville  County.  South  Carolina, 
In  Deed  Book  488  at  page  37,  and  In  Deed 
Bcx)k  545  at  page  479. 

Tills  conveyance  Is  subject  to  the  rights  of 
way  for  the  highways  or  roads  as  shown  on 
said  plat 

Together  with  all  and  Singular  tlie  Rights, 
Members.  Hereditaments  and  Appurtenances 
to  the  said  premises  belonging  or  in  anywise 
incident  or  appertaining. 

To  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the* 
.said  Premises  before  mentioned  unto  the 
grantec(s)  herein  above  named  Its  Succes- 
sor and  Assigns  forever.  And  the  grantor (s) 
do(es)  hereby  bind  the  grantor (s)  and  the 
grantor's(s')  Heirs.  Executors  and  Adminis- 
trators to  warrant  ajid  forever  defend  all  and 
singular  the  said  premises  unto  the  grant- 
ee(s)  hereinabove  named,  and  the  grant- 
ee's (s'l  Successors  and  Assigns  against  the 
grantonsi  and  grantors  (s'l  Heirs  and 
against  every  person  whomsoever  lawfully 
claiming  or  to  claim  the  same  or  any  part 
thereof. 

Witness  the  grantor's(s')   hands  and  seals 
this  31st  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Sixty-one. 
R.  F.  Watson,  Jr. 
Richard  F,  Watson,  Jr. 
(Same  as  Richard  F.  Watson.  Jr.) 
Evelyn  P.  Watson. 

Signed,  Sealed  and  Delivered  In  the  Pres- 
ence of 

W    Francis  Marion. 
FredD.  Cox.  Jr. 
St.me  of  South  C\noLiNA. 
County  of  Greenville. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  W.  Francis 
Marlon  and  made  oath  that  he  saw  the  with- 
in named  granior(s)  sign,  seal  and  as  their 
act  and  deed  deliver  the  within  written  deed, 
and  that  he,  with  Fred  D.  Cox,  Jr.  witnessed 
the  execution  thereof. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  May, 
A  D   1961. 

Fred  D.  Cox.  Jr., 
Notary  Public  for  South  Carolina. 

Attest: 

W.  Francis  Marion. 

renunciation  of  dower 
SiATF  OF  South  Carolina, 
County  of  Greenville. 

I,  W.  Francis  Marlon,  a  Notary  Public  for 
S.C  .  do  hereby  certify  unto  all  whom  It  may 


concern,  that  Mrs.  Lee  Howard  Watson,  wife 
of  the  within  named  R.  F.  Watson,  Jr.,  same 
as  Richard  F.  Watson,  Jr.  did  this  day  appear 
before  me,  and  upon  being  privately  and  sep- 
arately examined  by  me,  did  declare  that 
she  does  freely,  voluntarily,  and  without 
compulsion,  dread  or  fear  of  any  person  or 
persons  whomsoever,  renounce,  release,  and 
forever  relinquish  unto  the  grantee(s),  its 
Successors  and  Assigns,  all  her  Interest  and 
estate,  and  also  all  her  right  and  claim  o! 
Dower  of,  m  or  to  all  and  singular  the  prem- 
ises within  mentioned  and  released. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  31st 
day  of  May.  AD.  1961. 

W.  Francis  Marion. 
Notary  Public  for  South  Carolina 

Attest : 

Lee  Howard  Watson 

Recorded  Mav  31st.  1961  at  445  PM 
r2'.t6H7 

Exhibit    as 

Title  to  real   Estate  by  a  Corporation 

(Book   680— Page  542) 

State   of  South   Carolina, 

County   of  Greenville. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  Caro- 
lina \'enda-A-Matlc  Company  a  corporation 
chartered  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  o: 
South  Carolina  and  having  Its  principal  plac 
of  biLsiness  at  Greenville,  In  the  State  c 
South  Carolina,  for  and  In  consideration  <>'. 
the  exchange  <f  real  estate  valued  at  Eight 
Thousand  and  No  lOOths  ($8,000.00)  dollars 
to  It  In  hand  duly  paid  at  and  before  the 
sealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents  by  thr 
grantce(s)  hereinafter  named,  (the  receipt 
whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged).  has 
granted,  bargained,  sold  and  released,  and  bv 
these  presents  does  grant,  bargain,  sell  and 
release  unto  the  South  Carolina  National 
Bank  of  Charleston  (Greenville.  South  Caro- 
lina), as  trustee  under  the  will  of  Fred  \V 
Symmes,  deceased : 

All  that  certain  piece,  parcel  or  tract  of 
l.ind  situate,  lying  and  being  in  the  City  of 
Greenville.  County  of  Greenville,  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  having  according  to  a 
plat  prepared  by  Piedmont  Engineering  Serv- 
ice, dated  July,  1961,  entitled  "Property  of  F 
W.  Symmes  Est.",  the  following  metes  and 
bounds : 

Beginning  at  a  point  In  Watson  Road  at 
the  Southeastern  corner  of  the  premises 
herein  described  at  the  Joint  corner  with 
property  now  or  formerly  of  Greenville  Air- 
port, and  running  thence  In  Watson  Ro.nd 
N,  62-20  W  242  8  feet  to  a  point:  thence  with 
the  line  of  other  property  of  the  grantee 
herein  N.  2-15  E.  549.1  feet  to  a  point  on  or 
near  the  Southern  edge  of  Lowndes  Hill 
Road;  thence  N  3-55  E.  25  feet  to  a  point 
in  Lowndes  Hill  Road:  thence  with  the  center 
line  of  said  Lowndes  Hill  Road  S  85-50  E  21(; 
feet  to  a  point  In  the  line  of  property  now  "r 
formerly  of  Greenville  Airport:  thence  with 
the  line  of  the  paid  Airport  property  S.  2-0i.i 
W.  n71  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

This  Is  the  Identical  property  conveyed  to 
the  grantor  herein  by  deed  of  R  F.  Watson 
Jr.,  et  al  .  dated  May  31.  1961.  and  recorded  in 
the  R  M.C  Office  for  Greenville  Countv 
South  Carolina,  In  Deed  Book  675  at  page  71 

This  conveyance  Is  subject  to  the  rights  ot 
wav  for  the  highways  or  roads  as  shown  i  ii 
said  plat. 

Tlie  plat  referred  t,.->  hereinabove  Is  re- 
corded In  the  R  M.C  Office  for  Greenville 
County,  South  Carolina,  In  Plat  Book  ZZ  at 
page  1.5. 

Together  with  all  and  singular  the  Rights. 
Members.  Hereditaments  and  Appurtenances 
to  the  said  premises  belonging  or  in  any- 
wise incident  or  appertaining. 

To  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the 
premises  before  mentioned  unto  the  grant- 
ee(s)  hereinabove  named.  Its  successors  In 
office  and  assigns  forever. 

And    the   said   granting   corporation   does 


hereby  bind  Itself  and  Its  successors  to  war- 
?a"lnd  forever  defend  all  and  8 ingu  ar 
the  said  premises  unto  the  grantee  (s)  here- 
Inal^ve  named,  and  its  successors  in  office 
and^^lgns,  against  Itself  and  its  succes- 
sors ^d  against  every  person  whomsoever 
ta^uuy  dimming  or  to  claim  the  same  or 
anv  DSLTt  thereof. 

in  witness  whereof  the  said  granting  cor- 
poration has  caused  Its  corporate  seal  to  be 
hereunto  affixed  and  these  P«f«=",^«  1,°  ^ 
subscribed  by  Its  duly  authorized  officers, 
on  this  the  llth  day  of  August  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
Elxty-one  and  In  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
sixth  year  of  the  Sovereignty  and  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Company, 
W.  Francis  Marion, 

President. 
Oeorgx  E.  McDoucall, 

Secretary 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  In  the  pres- 

*'^'''  °   '  ROBT.  S    Gallowat,  Jr 

Fred  D.  Cox,  Jr. 
State  or  Sooth  Carolina, 
County  of  Greenville. 

Personally  appeared  before  me.  Robt  S. 
Galloway.  Jr.  and  made  oath  that  he  saw 
W  Francis  Marlon  as  President  and  George  E. 
McDougall  as  Secretary  of  Carolina  VenU-A- 
Matic  Company,  a  corporation  chartered  un- 
der  the  laws  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
Elgn,  seal  with  its  corporate  seal  and  as  the 
act  and  deed  of  said  corporation  deliver  the 
within  written  deed,  and  that  he,  with  Fred 
D  Cox  Jr..  witnessed  the  execution  thereof. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  llth  day  of  August 

A.D.  1961. 

Fred  D.  Cox.  Jr. 
Notary  Public  for  South  Carolina. 

Attest: 

Robt.  S.  Gallowat.  Jr. 

Recorded  August 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  particu- 
larly thank  ray  good  friend  from  Ne- 
braska at  this  time  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  begun  debate  on  the  confirmation  of 
Circuit  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth  to  be 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Of  the  United  States.  It  may  seem 
odd  that  the  debate  has  just  begun  since 
It  has  been  raging  for  several  weeks,  vir- 
tually since  the  President's  announce- 
ment of  the  nomination.  But  formal 
debate  began  on  November  13. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  by  a 
vote  of  10  to  7.  has  recommended  the 
confirmation  of  Judge  Haynswortlis 
nomination.  It  is  now  the  duty  of  the 
full  Senate  to  advise  and  consent  or  to 
withhold  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
nomination.  The  vote  will  be  very  close. 
In  all  Ukelihood.  The  outcome  may  turn 
on  one  or  two  votes. 

I  hope,  and  I  think,  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  nominaUon  wiU  be  confirmed. 
He  is  an  outstanding  jurist  and  wUl  bring 
balance  and  judgment  to  the  Court. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
As  in  legislative  session,  a  message 
from  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  by 
Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
armounced  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  tne 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  474)  to  esUblish 
a  Commission  on  Government  Procure- 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 


House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  joint  resoluUon  (H.J. 
Res.  966)  making  further  contmuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 
The  message  further  aruiounced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  joint  resolution  i  H.J.  Res. 
966)  making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

(By  order  of  the  Senate,  the  following 
proceedings  were  conducted  as  m  legisla- 
tive session:) 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ELLIS  L.  ARM- 
STRONG AS  COMMISSIONER  OF 
RECLAMATION 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  now  has  on  the  job 
a  new  Commissioner,  Ellis  L.  Armstrong, 
who  was  appointed  by  President  Nixon 
to  succeed  my  fellow  Nebraskan  Floyd 
E  Dominy,  who  retired  from  the  Federal 
service  on  October  31.  after  36  years  of 

service.  ,  tt»  v,  v,„t 

Mr  Armstrong  is  a  native  of  Utah  but 
he  has  worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation in  Nebraska,  and  I  have  noted 
an  editorial  from  the  people  who  know 
him  best,  down  in  the  southwest  cor- 
ner  of  the  State,  The  McCook  Daily 
Gazette,  whose  editor  is  Allen  D.  Strunk, 
is  the  voice  of  the  RepubUcan  River  Val- 
ley and  it  was  particularly  gratifying  to 
me  to  read  an  editorial  in  the  papers 
edition  of  October  24. 

The  headline  is.  "Ellis  L.  Armstrong 
Appointment  Pleasing,"  and  I  want  to 
say  it  is  pleasing  to  me  as  weU.  I  have 
full  confidence  that  he  will  carry  on  in 
the  best  tradition  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation in  developing  the  water  re- 
sources of  Nebraska  and  all  of  the  West. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
toria' be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


parts  of  Utah,  Nevada.  Wyoming.  Colorado 
and  Arizona  with  headquarters  In  Salt  Lake 

City 

Among  his  honors  Is  being  the  29lh  per- 
son ever  elected  and  elevated  to  national 
honorary  membership  In  Chi  Epsllon,  na- 
tional civil  engineering  fraternity. 

Mr.  Armstrong  fills  the  seat  held  by  Floyd 
E  Dominy,  formerly  of  Hastings,  who  like 
Armstrong  has  had  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart 
for  the  reclamation  Interests  ot  Nebraska  and 

Kansas.  .      ,    ^   _j 

Mr  Armstrones  appointment  Is  Indeed 
pleasing  to  this  area  and  puts  two  former 
Nebraskans  In  key  positions,  the  other  bein- 
former  University  of  Nebraska  Chancellor 
Clifford  Hardin  now  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
We  are  confident  both  will  continue  doing 
outstanding  Jobs  In  serving  the  naUon  and 
this  area. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident as  in  legislative  session.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  committees 
be  permitted  to  meet  durine:  the  session 
of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Ellis  L.  Armstrong  Appointment  Pleasing 
southwest  Nebraska  and  Northwest  Kansas 
is  pleased  and  fortunate  in  the  appointment 
of  Ellis  L.  Armstrong  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  appointment  of  this  man  Is  gratify- 
ing to  this  part  of  the  country  because  of  his 
fine  character  and  ability  but  particularly  be- 
cause we  consider  him  a  Nebraskan  even 
though  his  native  state  Is  Utah. 

From  1948  to  1954  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
project  engineer  at  Trenton  Dam.  During  that 
?ime  many  persons  In  the  McCoolt  and 
Trenton  areas  grew  to  know,  respect  and  ad- 
mire Mr.  Armstrong  and  his  family. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Trenton 
nrolect,  he  went  on  to  other  accompllEhments 
and  became  Deputy  Project  Manager  for  con- 
sultants working  for  the  Power  Authority  of 
New  York  State  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Power 
and  seaway  project.  He  returned  to  Ut^  In 
1957  to  become  director  of  highways.  Utah 
State  Road  Commission,  and  held  this  posi- 
tion until  he  was  named  Commissioner  of 
Public  Roads.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Since  May  1968  he  has  been  assistant 
regional    director    of    Region    IV    Includmg 


THE  PROSPECT  FOR  VIOLENCE  IN 
THE  ANTIWAR  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mfr Presi- 
dent there  have  been  persistent  rumors 
that  violence  will  accompany  the  3  days 
of  antiwar  demonstrations  which  are 
scheduled  to  begin  here  this  evening. 

These  rumors  were  attributed  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Spock  on  November  8  to  an  ef- 
fort by  the  Government  to  scare  people 
away  from  Washington.  Spock  was 
quoted  in  the  Washington  Post  on  No- 
vember 9,  1969.  as  saying: 

The  government  is  trying  in  every  way  to 
intimidate  people  who  are  coming  here  to 
protest  against  the  war. 

Dr  Spock  is  toUlly  wrong.  The  rumors 
have  persisted,  not  because  the  Govern- 
ment is  trying  to  scare  anyone,  but  be- 
cause of  the  exti-emely  violent  nature  of 
some  of  the  groups  which  are  planning 
to  participate  in  the  moratorium. 

These  groups  run  the  gamut  of  lelt- 
wing  extremism,  and  the  well  organized 
and  disciplined  to  fairly  new  brands  oi 
revolutionaries  who  have  hastily  gath- 
ered together  and  assumed  catchy  names 
for  the  convenience  of  identification  in 

the  press.  .        ^  _    i.^ 

They  a  '  all  planning  to  come.  Mr. 
Presidentr-the  Trotskyite  Young  Social- 
ist Alliance,  Weathermen,  the  Crazies, 
the  Mad  Dogs,  the  Yippies.  the  Anar- 
chists, the  W.  E.  Dubois  Clubs,  and 
Youth  Against  War  and  Facism. 

I  am  not  talking  about  earnest  young 
people  or  older  persons  who  believe  that, 
by  their  participation,  they  are  fulfilUng 
their  constitutional  obUgation  as  citi- 
zens I  have  reference,  instead,  to  those 
for  whom  the  politics  of  conf rcnUtion  is 
an  end  in  itself  and  for  whom  violence 
is  an  instrument  to  be  used  in  rea^ch- 
ing  their  goal-a  goal  nothing  less  than 
the  destruction  of  an  orderly  society  and 
constitutional  government. 

These  factions  and  certain  others  seek 
only  to  exploit  the  emotional  issue  of 
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the  war.  While  their  ideological  beliefs 
may  differ,  they  are  united  in  the  cause 
of  destroying  our  established  institutions 
and  replacing  them  with  anarchy  or  a 
totalitarian  regime. 

They  are,  of  course,  going,  as  it  were, 
after  an  elephant  with  a  peashooter. 
And  they  will  not,  of  course,  succeed  in 
their  effort.  But,  as  these  radicals  of  the 
lunatic  fringe  go  about  their  business, 
they  may  succeed  in  causing  innocent 
people  to  be  hurt. 

I  note  that  the  so-called  "respectable" 
elements  behind  the  moratorium  are  al- 
ready trying  to  disassocate  themselves 
from  any  violence  which  may  break  out 
here  either  during  or  after  the  main 
demonstration.  Pontius  Pilate  set  a  prec- 
edent for  this  kind  of  hand  washing,  Mr. 
President,  and  as  we  all  know,  he  was 
not  absolved  for  his  actions.  The  New 
Mobe  and  anyone  else  who  played  a 
part  in  organizing  the  demonstration 
should  be  held  to  account  for  attracting 
and  supporting  these  dregs  of  the  New 
Left. 

Spokesmen  for  Weathermen  and  the 
Yippes  are  being  quoted  now  as  saying 
that  they  intend  to  refrain  from  violence 
during  the  moratorium.  But  neither  of 
these  groups  has  displayed  one  lota  of 
sanity  or  sincere  conviction  over  any 
issue  in  the  past  and  all  of  their  activi- 
ties heretofore  have  been  marked  by  ir- 
rationality and  violence.  So.  I  think  it 
will  be  quite  out  of  character  if  neither 
organization  is  capable  of  containing  it- 
self during  the  3  or  more  days  of  demon- 
strations which  lie  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
widely  circulated  Evans-Novak  newspa- 
per column  which  appeared  locally  yes- 
terday in  the  Washington  Post.  In  the 
column.  Messrs.  Novak  and  Evans 
warned: 

The  tens  of  thousands  of  well-meaning  war 
protesters  set  to  converge  on  Washington  Sat- 
urday win  be  Joining  a  demonstration 
planned  since  last  sunvmer  by  advocate*  of 
violent  revolution  in  the  OS.  who  openly  sup- 
port Communist  forces  In  Vietnam. 

Accordingly,  whatever  happens  here  Sat- 
urday, the  Nov.  15  march  on  Washington  will 
mark  a  postwar  hlghwater  mark  for  the 
American  far  left. 

Responsible  liberals  have  been  enlisted  as 
foot  soldiers  In  an  operation  mapped  out 
mainly  by  exttemlsts^testlmony  to  the 
present  Ineffectiveness  of  nonviolent,  liberal 
elements  in  the  peace  movement. 

After  explaining  the  planning  role  for 
the  moratorium  which  has  been  played 
by  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.,  and  by 
the  newly  invigorated  Communist  Trots- 
kyite  movement,  Evans  and  Novak 
stated  that  extremists  in  the  antiwar 
movement  have  prepared  "wild  scenarios 
for  storming  the  White  House,  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese Embassy." 

As  best  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  Mr. 
President,  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  Embassy  are  still 
likely  targets  of  the  extremists. 

A  coalition  of  30  radical  groups,  calling 
itself  the  Revoiutionai-y  Contingent,  re- 
portedly plans  to  rally  at  Dupont  Circle 
tomorrow  evening  and  then  march  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  chancery  at  2251  R 
Street  NW.,  to  serve  an  "eviction"  notice 
on  the  occupants. 


There  have  been  reports  that  one  revo- 
lutionary group  from  New  York  City 
would  like  to  blow  up  the  embassy.  That 
might  have  sounded  a  little  farfetched  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  but  after  the  four 
serious  bombings  of  buildings  in  New 
York  City  yesterday,  we  can  believe  that 
there  are  people  who  might  go  to  such 
extremes. 

It  is  not  clear  as  to  just  what  Is  in 
store  for  the  Justice  Department  on  Sat- 
urday evening  following  the  mass  rally 
on  the  Ellipse, 

On  October  30,  1969,  the  Liberation 
News  Service — which  provides  news  for 
the  underground  press — reported  that 
plans  are  being  made  for  an  attack  on 
the  Justice  Department.  I  should  like  to 
quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  Liber- 
ation News  Service  story: 

New  York. — Get  your  red  flags  ready  and 
come  to  Washington.  D.C.  on  November  15. 
Plans  are  being  forged  for  a  militant  "red 
flag"  contingent  to  participate  In  the  massive 
anti-war  demonstration  in  Washington  and 
to  Eidd  an  additional  action:  an  attack  on 
the  headquarters  of  the  Department  of 
"Justice  "  .  .  . 

The  SDSers  In  Newark  expect  to  organize 
an  antl-lmt>erlallst  presence  within  the  main 
march  on  Saturday,  November  15.  This  con- 
tingent win  march  together  In  a  disciplined 
way.  bearing  red  flags.  NLF  flags  and  other 
banners  showing  solidarity  with  the  Viet- 
namese people  .   .  . 

During  the  big  rally,  the  Red  Flag  con- 
tingent win  constitute  an  aglt  prop  (agita- 
tion-propaganda turn-on)  unit  to  work  to 
bring  people  to  the  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that 
many  citizens  have  deep  convictions  con- 
cerning the  war.  I,  too,  would  like  to  see 
it  come  to  an  end. 

The  moratorium,  however,  will  not 
stop  the  fighting.  It  may  even  prolong 
it  because  the  antiwar  demonstrations 
give  direct  encouragement  to  the  Com- 
munist forces  in  Vietnam.  This  encour- 
agement was  summed  up  in  a  nutshell 
on  October  22,  1969.  in  a  broadcast  of 
the  National  Liberation  Fronts  clandes- 
tine radio  station  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
NLF  said: 

The  American  people's  brilliant  success  of 
the  15  October  movement  Is  a  source  of  strong 
encouragement  to  our  troops  and  people. 

The  fact  of  giving  encouragement  to 
the  enemy  should,  in  itself,  deter  Ameri- 
cans from  participating  In  the  mora- 
torium. Mr.  President. 

I  should  also  think  that  well-meaning 
citizens  would  want  to  stay  out  of  Wash- 
ington so  as  not  to  further  the  destruc- 
tive goals  of  many  of  the  moratorium 
planners. 

There  is  the  real  possibility  of  violence. 
The  Federal  Government  did  not  invent 
Weathermen  or  the  Yippies.  It  did  not 
conjure  up  the  Revolutionary  Contin- 
gent. Such  groups  are  inherently  vicious 
and  existed  for  no  good  purpose.  Their 
primary  goal  is  destruction  and  violence, 
and,  while  moratorium  leaders  may  wish 
to  disavow  them,  they  are  very  much  a 
part  of  the  moratorium. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  predict 
violence  during  the  moratorium.  I  hope 
that  it  will  pass  peacefully.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  the  record  and  the  published 
statements  of  certain  extremist  groups 
In  the  antiwar  movement  give  us  clear 


warning  that  we  need  to  take  every  pre- 
caution against  the  possibility  of  trouble 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  wa.s 
with  interest  that  I  listened  to  that  part 
of  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  pertaining  to  violence  and. 
at  least,  the  natural  appearing  setup  that 
Is  being  created  by  the  perpetration  of 
violence  and  our  concern  for  it. 

It  was  with  some  curiosity  that  I  ll.s- 
tened  to  a  former  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  of  America  on  the  tele- 
vision. I  believe  it  was  last  night,  in 
which  he  deplored  the  idea  of  saying  that 
violence  is  going  to  come  out  of  this 
meeting. 

Apparently  it  was  the  thought  of  this 
former  Attorney  General  that  because 
it  was  the  honest  opinion  of  a  present 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  that  such  violence  will  come  about, 
and  he  says  so  and  takes  the  precautions 
that  he  believes  are  necessary  to  deal 
with  that  situation,  that  that  kind  of 
talk  will  result  in  violence  rather  than 
avoiding  and  preventing  it. 

My  thoughts  went  back  to  October 
1967.  when  the  Department  of  Justice 
under  a  different  administration  was  in 
charge  of  things  and  plans  that  were  sub- 
mitted for  the  march  on  the  Pentagon. 
And  assiu-ances  were  given  that  there 
would  be  no  violence,  that  ground  rules 
were  estabhshed,  that  there  were  things 
that  they  would  do  and  would  not  do, 
and  that  they  would  not  go  beyond  cer- 
tain lines  of  demarcation,  and  so  forth. 
However,  notwithstanding  those  assur- 
ances, violence  did  occur.  And  this  Nation 
was  submitted  to  the  shame  of  the  world 
because  It  was  not  able  even  to  protect 
the  sanctity  of  peace  and  order  around 
its  military  headquarters  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

I  wonder  if  that  is  not  the  same  type 
of  thing  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  exercised  or  is  certainly,  at 
least,  concerned  about  now.  that  it  is 
nice  to  think  in  terms  of  coming  events 
in  a  Pollyanna  way,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  Is  well  to  have  a  little  dry  powder  on 
hand  and  a  little  flint  to  insert  in  the 
powder  horn  just  in  case. 

Would  that  be  in  line  with  the  think- 
ing the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
in  mind  with  respect  to  the  present 
situation? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  is  correct.  It  would  be. 

I  heard  the  same  former  Attorney 
General  last  night  on  television.  My 
thoughts  went  back  to  Resurrection  City 
which  was  set  up  during  his  tenure  of 
office  as  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  should  have  every  sympathy  for 
those  who  honestly,  lawfully,  and  peace- 
fully demonstrate  and  petition  their 
government  and  make  their  feelings  and 
sentiments  known.  However,  we  ought 
to  be  a  little  realistic  about  it  and  not 
criticize  those  in  charge  now  who  are 
trying  to  be  realistic  and  trying  to  do 
the  things  that  they  are  entitled  to  do 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  the  floor. 


CONSULTATION  WITH  SENATE 
ASKED  ON  STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIM- 
ITATION TALKS 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  seems 
to  me  a  contradiction  between  the  acUon 
of  the  White  House  of  yesterday,  pre- 
venting the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions from  being  consulted  or  briefed 
concerning  the  Helsinki  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  talks,  and  the  Presidents 
statement  to  us  of  today  that  he  intends 
to  set  up  a  procedure  to  consult  wltn 
the  Senate  concerning  the  conclusion  of 
International  agreements. 

I  would  hope  todays  view  would  pre- 
vail and  steps  would  be  taken  to  insure 
that  the  Senate  is  consulted  and  br:efed 
concerning  SALT. 

In  this  connection,  it  certainly  seems 
incongruous  that  14  NATO  nations  are  to 
be  briefed  tomorrow  by  our  negotiators 
although  we  in  the  Senate,  who  will 
eventually  have  the  responsibihty  of  con- 
senting to  whatever  may  be  the  eventual 
treaty,  are  not  being  briefed. 


NEW  MOBILIZATION  MARCH  IN 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
Vietnam  moratorium  last  month,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  -.ook  part  in  peace- 
ful orderly  rallies  and  meetinss  to  ex- 
press iheir  strong  desire  for  an  early 
end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  supported  the  goals  of  the  October 
moratorium,  and  I  support  now  the  goals 
of  the  moratorium  activities  planned  for 
today  and  tomorrow.  If  the  activities 
planned  for  this  week  by  the  Vietnam 
moratorium  committee  are  conducted  in 


the  same  responsible  and  orderly  man- 
ner, they  can  contribute  much  to  the  na- 
tional clalog  on  this  vital  Issue. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  I  am  con- 
cerned over  the  plans  announced  by  a 
new  and  separate  organization,  the  New 
Mobilization  To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam, 
for  a  massive  march  in  Washington  on 
November  15.  I  am  concerne:'  because 
this  march,  I  believe,  poses  a  greater  risk 
of  violent  confrontation,  and  because  the 
New  MobiUzation  includes  some  of  the 
more  radical  and  militant  organizations 
and  individuals,  such  as  the  Young  Trots- 
kyites  and  the  radical  faction  of  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society,  who  have 
in  the  past  sought  or  welcomec  physical 
confrontations  as  a  tactic. 

I  am  concerned,  too,  over  the  possible 
results  of  such  a  massive  march  in  Wa.=h- 
ington,  with  participation  by  the.se  more 
radical  groups,  particularly  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  polarization  of  opinion  that  has 
developed  since  the  recent  speeches  by 
the  Vice  President  and  the  President, 

In  the  interests  of  the  peace  we  all 
seek  I  earnestly  hope  there  will  be  no 
violence  and  no  disorder.  I  would  also 
emphasize  that  not  only  do  I  oppose  the 
u.se  of  force  or  violence  in  these  rallies 
and  meetings,  but  I  believe  that  if  any 
violence  develops,  it  will  seriously  dam- 
age the  ability  of  those  who  seek  ari 
early  end  to  the  wav.  to  influence  and 
t^uide  American  public  opinion. 

I  say  this  as  one  who  has  long  opposed 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  who  believes  its 
basic  premises  are  incorrect.  And  I  speak 
as  one  who  has  submitted,  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  <Mr,  Javits)  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  our 
combat  troops  by  the  end  of  next  year. 


for  the  termination  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  and  for  cooperative  mterna- 
tional  efforts  to  provide  asylum  for  South 
Vietnamese  citizens  whose  lives  might  De 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  withdrawal  of  our 

troops.  .    ,   _    ,  „,, 

During  the  moratorium  period.  I  shaii 
be  attending  to  my  Senate  duties  in 
Washington,  and  shall  be  more  than 
happy  to  receive  any  of  our  Rhode  Islana 
citizens  who  may  be  here  in  connection 
with  moratorium  activities. 

(This marks  the  end  of  the  proceedings 
which,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  were  con- 
ducted as  m  legislative  session." 

ADJOURNMENT  TO   10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent if  there  be  no  furlhar  business  id 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  mDve.  in. ex- 
ecutive session,  in  accDrdanc:  wuh  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  m 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 

morning.  j     „,  r 

The  motion  was  a-zrced  to:  and  «at  o 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m  '  the  Senate, 
in  executive  session,  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  November  14.  1969,  at 
10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  13.  1969; 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration 

George   M    Low.   of   Texas,   to   be    Deputy 

Administrator   of   the   National    Aeronautics 

and   Space   Adnunlstration,   vice  Thomas  o. 

Paine,  elevated. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-r/ii#rsrfai/,  November  13,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D,.  offered  the  followin'^  prayer: 

The  salvation  of  the  righteous  is  of  the 
Lord:  He  is  their  strength  in  the  time  of 
trouble.— Psalm  37:  39. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all.  from 
whom  all  thoughts  of  truth  and  peace 
proceed,  kindle  in  our  hearts  and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men  a  true  love  for  peace. 
Guide  with  Thy  wisdom  all  who  are 
leading  our  Nation  in  these  critical  days 
that  justice  may  be  our  rule,  good  will 
our  spirit,  peace  our  aim,  and  liberty  our 
very  life.  Breathe  upon  us.  Breath  of 
God.  revealing  Thy  way  and  givmg  us 
courage  to  walk  in  it. 

We  pray  for  those  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  our  country  and  for  our  veterans 
everywhere.  Particularly  do  we  pray  for 
our  prisoners  of  war.  In  their  loneliness 
make  them  aware  of  Thy  presence  m 
their  suffering  give  them  to  realize  Thou 
art  their  refuge  and  strength,  in  their 
hopelessness  mi-y  they  find  hope  in  Thee. 
With  all  our  hearts  we  pray  that  ere  long 
they  may  be  released  and  find  joy  in  a 
reunited  family  life  and  in  living  again 
in  a  free  land. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedincs  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr,  Leonard  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  foUowing  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bUls  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  October  30.  1969; 
H  R  2768.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  eliminate  the 
6-month  l:nutatlcn  on  the  furnlshmg  of 
nursing  home  care  in  the  cas2  of  veterans 
with  .ser^-ice-connected  disabilities:   and 

HR  3130.  An  act  to  amend  title  J8, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
nilnistrator  of  Veterans'  Afialrs  may  furnish 
medical  services  for  non-service-connecied 
disability  to  any  war  veteran  wv^>  'Jff  J°^' 
di-abimv  from  a  servxe-ccnnected  disablliiv. 
On  October  31.  1969: 
HR  12982.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
tor    other    pui-posss. 

On   November   4.    1969; 
H  R    9857,  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 


Act    1930    to  authorize  an  increase  ui  licen;  e 
fee.  and  for  other  purpose;;:  and 

HR    11609    An   act   to   amend   the   act   ol 
Scntember  9.  1963.  authorizing  the  construc- 
U^nTi  an  entrance  road   at  Great  Emokey 
Mountains    National    Park    in    the    State    ol 
North  Carolina,  and  lor  other  purposes. 
On  November  6.  1963; 
H  R  5968  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
■An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Frederick  Douglass  home  as  a  part  of  the 
park  svstem  in  the  National  Capital,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  September  5.  1962 
HR    9946    An  act  to  authorize  and  direc. 
the    Secretary    of    Agriculture    to    execute    :-. 
f,ubordlnatir,n     agreement     v.1th     respect     to 
certain  lands  in  Lee  County.  S C: 

HJ  Res  910  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
a  national  day  of  prayer  and  concern  for 
American  servicemen  be;ng  1  e!d  prisoner  in 
North  Vietnam. 

On  November  10.  1969: 
HR    337    An  act  to  increase  the  maximum 
rate  of  per  diem  allowance  for  employees  of 
the   Government   traveling   on   official   busi- 
ness;, and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  S-snate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 
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H.R.  141S0.  An  act  making  apf>roprtaUona 
for  public  works  for  water,  pollution  control, 
and  power  development,  Including  tdie  Corps 
of  En^neers — Civil,  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
the  Tenneesee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conamtaslon.  and  related  Independ- 
ent agencies  and  commissions  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purfxjses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  14159)  entiUed  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  public  works 
for  water,  pollution  control,  and  power 
development,  including  the  Corps  of 
Engineers — Civil,  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  re- 
lated independent  agencies  and  com- 
missions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thei-eon, 
and  apppints  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Russell, 
\ir.  M^Ci-ELLAN.  Mr.  Macnuson.  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Stemnis.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Mundt.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Maine,  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  2864)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  and  extend  laws  re- 
lating to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,"  agrees  to 
the  conference  requested  by  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Brooke,  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  474) 
entiled  "An  act  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Government  Procurement." 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  VISIT  TO  THE 
HOUSE  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  tiie  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  membership  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  be  In 
the  Capitol  this  afternoon;  that  he  will 
visit  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 
that  we  will  be  very  happy  to  receive  him 
In  the  House. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

I  Roll  No  269) 


Abbitt 

Ford, 

Morse 

Ash  brook 

WUIlam  D 

Morton 

Barrett 

Frey 

Murphy.  NY. 

Brademas 

Fuqua 

Nichols 

Brock 

Garmatz    ■ 

Nix 

Brooks 

Gaydos 

Pepper 

Brown.  Calif. 

Green.  Pa. 

Powell 

Buchanan 

Hanna 

Rees 

CahlU 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rosenthal 

Chlsholm 

Hicks 

Sandman 

Clancy 

Hosmer 

Scheuer 

Clark 

Howard 

Shipley 

Clausen. 

Ichord 

SprlnKer 

Don  H 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Stuckey 

Clay 

Klrwan 

Thompson.  N  J 

Cohelan 

Lipscomb 

Tunney 

Culver 

McKneally 

Utt 

Dawson 

Macdonald. 

Waldle 

de  la  Garza 

Mass. 

Watklns 

Dennev 

MacGregor 

Wilson. 

DlnKell 

Martin 

Charles  H. 

E.shleman 

Mathlas 

Wylle 

Flowers 

May 

Wyman 

Flvnt 

Mikva 

Young 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  363 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TWENTIETH  SEMIANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  3PEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Twen- 
tieth Semiannual  Report  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
covering  the  period  July  1  through  De- 
cember 31,  1968. 

This  account  encompasses  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  Includes 
space  flight  activities  through  the  pio- 
neering night  of  Apollo  8.  During  this 
decade,  we  have  successfully  met  many 
challenges  and  have  achieved  significant 
progress  in  our  ability  to  utilize  space 
for  practical  applications,  scientific  ex- 
ploration, and  expansion  of  man's 
frontiers. 

We  have  subsequently  landed  astro- 
nauts upon  the  Moon,  explored  its  sur- 
face, and  returned  these  men  to  Earth. 
This  historic  event  was  made  possible 
because  of  the  solid  foundation  of  a 
broad  range  of  earlier  activities,  and 
through  the  skill  and  dedication  of  the 
many  contributors  to  our  space  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  foi-ward  this  report  to 
the  Congress  as  part  of  the  continuing 
record  of  our  progress  In  space. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  November  13,  1969. 


COMMITTEE  TO  ESCORT  THE  PRES- 
IDENT INTO  THE  CHAMBER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Albert)  and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  to  escort  the 
President  of  the  United  States  into  the 
Chamber. 


VISIT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

At  12  o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Doorkeeper  (Hon.  William 
M.  Miller)  and  accompanied  by  the 
committee  of  escort,  entered  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

(Applause,  the  Members  rising. 1 

The  SPEAKER.  My  distinguished  col- 
leagues of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  tlie  80th  Congress  from  a  congres- 
sional district  in  California  there  came 
to  the  membership  of  this  body  a  Mem- 
ber who  served  with  distinction,  who 
served  as  a  Member  of  the  other  body, 
£is  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  now  the  Chief  Executive  of  our 
coimtry.  I  assume  that  we  will  be  able 
to  read  his  mind  that  his  heart  is  in 
the  House. 

We  are  honored  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  receive  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

It  is  a  great  honor  and  a  high  priv- 
ilege, my  colleagues,  to  present  to  you 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(Applause,  the  Members  rising] 

The  PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  do  feel  very  much 
at  home  in  this  House.  My  heart  is  truly 
in  this  House,  because,  as  the  Speaker 
has  so  very  generously  indicated,  my  first 
service  in  Government  was  here  22  years 
ago. 

I  have  come  here  today  for  an  unusual 
purpose,  perhaps  an  unprecedented  pur- 
pose. If  it  is,  and  can  be  expressed  quite 
briefly,  I  want  to  express  appreciation 
to  the  Members  of  this  House,  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  for  their 
support  of  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Yesterday  I  was  informed  by  a  bipar- 
tisan group  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  over  300  Members  of  the 
House  had  joined  in  sponsoring  a  resolu- 
tion for  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam  along 
the  lines  of  the  proposal  that  I  made 
in  a  speech  on  November  3. 

As  I  saw  that  resolution.  I  realized  its 
great  significance,  its  great  significance 
from  an  historical  standpoint  and  its 
great  significance  in  terms  of  the  effect  it 
might — and  I  believe  could — have  in 
hastening  the  day  that  that  just  peace 
may  come. 

First,  from  an  historical  standpoint,  if  I 
could  be  permitted  to  reminisce  for  a  mo- 
ment, 22  years  ago  in  this  House,  the 
breakdown  on  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican side  was  approximately  the  op- 
posite of  what  it  is  today.  In  the  80th 
Congress,  it  was  3-to-2  Republican,  and 
today  in  this  Congress  It  is  3-to-2  Dem- 
ocrat. 

I  remember  in  that  period  Immediately 
after  World  War  II.  there  were  those 


«v,«   thought   that  with   the   President 
who  tnougm   w"»   Ti-rrv  Truman — and 

suggesttd  that  Preaaem  »  RepubU- 

Sli'J.SSl"^^  wV  a  R^PUWi- 
"^tS^P^SicUom  of  division  on  U,e 
,,S°Su?.  of  nMlon^  "S^Zn^'-rZi 

ITmir^ouse  and  ^o  the  other  ^V  by 
Prp«ddent  Truman— the  GreeK  iui»_^ 
S^^Tram.  the  Marshall  Plan^^SAT(>- 

SK  "?  -~  -^  °^  ^^^ 
""ATreir/:Seri:radopted^Ucl.s 

♦h^  th^  in  my  opinion,  have  been  the 
then  tnat,  ui  «"*       »„„r»«ncy  the  aggres- 

Srav'=V3  wakens 

:£r:2s.orjrti&: 

te  the  kind  of  Government,  the  kind  oi 
l^dership  that  the  Nation  needed  ma 
p1i?S  of  ^ery  great  problems  aDroad  as 

■well  as  at  home.  ..,         . 

l\^t  to  be  quit*  candid  with  regard 
to  the  relationship  of  the  President  with 
t^e  House  of  Representatives  and  with 
Se  £n^^  when  it  is  under  the  co„^o^ 
nf  the  other  party.  As  one  who  has  been 
a  Memh?r  of'^th  bodies,  I  understand 
Ind  T respect  differences  of  opimon  m 
both  foreign  and  domestic  pohcy^ 

AS  one  who  has  been  a  Member  ol 
both  bodies,  I  understand  and  respect 
Se  fSTLat  particularly  in  domestic 
r!r.Mrv  there  wUl  be  occasions  when  the 
Td^^Ji^'Son  wm  not  «  '"^^^r 
perhaps  the  support  for  its  Pfo^"'"^ 
Sat  1?  might  get  if  it^^^^^^^^^iJ  ^5^ 
majority  of  its  own  party  on  this  side 

"'bu'T'^so  know  this-and  this^cj^ 
back  to  that  22  years  ago— I  do  know 
Kt  when  the  security  of  America  is  in- 

Eu^L-srwrn^e-Zo 

"5  rn^^eest  by  that  remark  that 

r^^rrtg^r^i^^Ser-^STe- 
caie  we  ^eed  the  constant  discussion 
whTch  produces  superior  ideas  that  come 
?rom  debate  and  from  constructive  sug- 

''"bTi  do  know  that  when  the  great 
issues  are  involved,  that  in  this  House 
hat  whS  happened  yesterday  with  «.a 
announcement  on  the  part  of  Menjbers 
of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  well  over  a 


majority  supporting  the  poUcy  of  the 
Priident  Of  the  United  Stat«s.  I  realize 
fhS  that  was  in  the  great  tradition  of 

'"^Mr^Ser  if  I  could  be  permitted 
jus'^^nf^^S  id  personal  note,  one  in 
T-prniniscence  and  one  with  regard  v> 
i^SSStl  look  over  this  House  and  I 
sL  som^older  Members,  a  few  who  were 
h^rfthen  I  see  many  younger  Members^ 
?'can  imagine  that  some  of  the  yornig" 
MPmbers  perhaps  are  frustrated  by  their 
foTSe'l^iSnient.  and  are  wonder- 
ing  when  they  are  going  to  get  the  posi 
tions  of  leadership.  „„„„pnt    l 

To  give  you  some  encouragement,  i 
rec^l  that  when  I  came  tx> Jh^  H^e 
was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Educa 
Ti^^d  Labor,  and  there  were  a  numt«r 
of  Sew  Members  on  both  the  Republic^ 
and  Democratic  side  assigned  in  that 
80th  Congress  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation  and  Labor. 

The  new  Members  drew  straws  to  see 
what  iSsitions  they  would  have  in  the 
Te^orUy.  On  the  Republican  s^el^rew 
♦v,o  tact  <;traw  I  was  the  15th  memoer  oi 
Sl?omSe.'on  the  Democ-tic^f,^ 
a  voung  Congressman,   a  war   veterwi 

?rom  world  War  II  ^^^^.^eT 
drew  the  last  straw,  John  F.  ttenneuy . 
^Tcan  only  suggest  to  those  who  thir^ 
sometimes  that  the  luck  of  the  draw  is 
not  with  them,  that  we  both  did  rather 

"  Burmorf  fmportant.  the  record  wiU 
show  thTjoin  P.  Kennedy  and  Richard 
Nixon-on  those  great  issues  m  that  80th 
Sngr^  and  in  the  81st  Congress  in- 
volX  security  of  the  Nation,  mvolvlng 
Zem  policy-voted  t«fether. 

Now  a  personal  word  with  regara  w 
thVjresent  I  realize  that  Members  of 
Sis  House  receive  great  numbers  oMe^^- 
t/.r<;  on  the  great  issues  of  the  day.  fc)Ome 
?f  thSn  are  quite  partisan  and  some  ^ 
JhemTre  stimulated  a^d  some  °f  th^^^ 
come  from  the  hearts  of  the  PeoP/e  jno 

S?/STr»Tod'^VSrSf. 

rrS'i.s-&"prS?q 

^nSSTol  most  ol  the  Members  ol 

the  House.  v,  o»  ■ 

one  Is  from  Pittsburgh.  Pa. . 


«s«  t/.  mv  colleagues  In  the  House  I 
...J^mstSS  ^iSback  on  this  period 
f  ^H»  H^^s^of  Representatives  and  it 

'' T^fay Thave  a  war  that  is  difficult 
thltls^oTtroverslal.  But  in  the. pursue 

t^^u^rnd^wlircon^inurto^r^th  a 

Eri^nTar^^T/ti«?ll^^- 
rSve  that  we  Will  achieve  a  just  peace 
m  V^Inam.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  Ume 
o^  the  date,  but  I  do  know  tWs.  ^^t 
when  that  peace  <»"^^^',"^*^i'Xve  ^e- 

STniiusrrr  ~aS^s 

throughout  this  Nation. 

And  history  will  record  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  m  a  Pe^^d  of  cHsis 
m  a  period  of  controversy  met  the  chai_ 
lenge  of  greatness  and  that  the  repre 
Stives  of  the  people  thought  of  them- 
selves as  Americans,  put  their  country 
Sst  rather  than  their  party  first  in  the 
great  tradition  of  this  House. 

TSSfaJ^'the  Members  rising. 

At  1  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Prt\denro?the  Unite^SUt^aceom- 
.^niPri  bv  the  Committee  of  t-scori.  re 
^r^d  ?rSi  tSe  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlves. 


DEAK  MB.  president:  a  brave  man  a  spien- 

'^'^-Sm^'/'rersrte^aefd.'r'krd 

rant    Officer    i«>°e"    °*''    ggg      jjls    parents 
Session   fnd  we  work  with   the   trust   that 

3SSiS:^r■■o= 
rHHr.s°^'brw2„'i.r.r 

The  other  letter  comes  from  Colorado. 
^^l^A^'pKESiDENT    NixoN :    As    a    reglstei^ 

I  feel  this  way. 


PERMISSION   FOR    COMMITTEE^ON 

^^"h^r^^^'hS.^^fSS^aiS 

Sfoi^AY    ACT-  OF    1969.    UNTIL 

MIDNIGHT   FRIDAY 

Mr    ROBERTS.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   a.sk 

s^rpSicwoiKnir.ruStTS. 
ii"srr^"TSd°"HSSwi" 

"^e'  SPEAKER.  IS  there  objection  w 
the    request    ol    the    gentlemMi    Irom 

There  was  no  objection. 


^^c^o^mSe^n  uS?an  ^row^ 

?g'^fTS^NG  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

1 --s?hi>^?r.v«: 

='rsird.".r.esr?e,»ne^'s 

"'^S^PEAKEB.  IS  ttere  ob)~"°"  » 
thl^wSt  ol  the  gentlemM.  Irom  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 

TIONS 

>»,    -ROT  AND     Mr.    Speaker,    I    asK 
ui^iimoS'^nt  tiiat  the  Committee 
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on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
making  appropriation*  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
a'-iencles  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  MINSKALL  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PER\nSSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  SPACE  SCIENCE  AND  AP- 
PLICATIONS TO  SIT  FOR  1  HOUR 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  THIS 
AFTERNOON 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Space  Science  and  Applications  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon  dur- 
ing general  debate  for  1  liour. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gcntl'»man  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


.  -NATIONAL  PLEBISCITE 
RECOMMENDED 

(Mr.  WOUFT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  tc  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  all 
points  of  view  regarding  war  and  peace 
in  Vietnam  are  claiming  for  tiiemselves, 
the  title  of  "silent  majority,"  I  believe 
that  there  Is  only  one  certain  way  for 
determining  what  the  American  people 
really  want. 

Therefore,  today  I  have  Introduced  a 
"sense  of  Congress"  resolution  which 
asks  that  a  national  plebiscite  be  con- 
ducted in  which  all  voters  eligible  to 
vote  in  a  presidential  election  would  par- 
ticipate. In  addition  the  resolution 
would  allow  for  the  participation  of  the 
18-  to  21-year-olds  who  have  such  a 
great  stake  to  the  conduct  of  this  war. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
President  has  one  assumption  about 
public  opinion,  while  many  of  us  here 
in  the  Congress  have  a  different  assump- 
tion, and  while  the  polls  are  truly  in- 
conclusive, there  is  only  one  way  we 
can  settle  this  issue.  Let  it  be  the  "sense 
of  Congress"  that  a  national  plebiscite 
be  conducted  on  the  question  of  this 
war  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  CAPT.  LOUIS  SUS- 
TERSIC.  A  GREAT  AMERICAN 

'Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYa  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon at  2  o'clock,  in  the  rolling  hills  of 
eastern  Ohio,  will  be  buried  a  boy  whom 
I  appointed  to  West  Point.  Of  the  21  boys 
whom  I  have  appointed,  this  is  the  only 
one  whom  I  have  known  since  he  was  a 
little  boy,  all  of  his  life,  a  neighbor. 

He  was  a  captain  in  the  Army.  I  called 
liis  brother  this  morning,  his  twin 
brother,  and  I  said,  "Ed,  I  am  sorry  I 
appointed  him." 


He  said,  "Don't  be  sorry.  He  wanted  it. 
It  was  his  life.  He  loved  It.  He  had  been 
In  Vietnam  8  months.  He  wrote  In  his 
letters  to  us  that  he  wa?  doing  his  Job, 
and  that  it  was  a  Job  that  needed  to  be 
done." 

His  name  Is  Capt.  Louis  Sustersic— a 
great  American. 


THE  BIPARTISAN  RESOLtTTION 

(Mr.  VITRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bipar- 
tisan resolution  which  100  of  us  intro- 
duced last  week  expressing  support  for 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  negotiate 
a  just  peace  in  Vietnam,  now  has  more 
than  300  cosponsors  In  the  House. 

This  represents,  of  course,  more  than 
two- thirds  of  the  membership  of  the 
House.  Among  them,  these  300  Congress- 
men represent  some  140  million  Ameri- 
cans for  whom  we  are  their  chosen 
spokesmen. 

As  of  today,  a  majority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Meml>ers  and  a  majority  of  the 
Republican  Members  are  cosponsors  of 
tliis  resolution. 

Taken  simply  as  an  expression  of  this 
many  duly  elected  Members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  the  resolution 
is  already  a  commanding  and  persuasive 
statement  of  the  firm,  undergirding  spirit 
of  unity  which  truly  exists  in  this  country 
despite  the  loud  and  clamorous  protests 
wiiich  give  a  superficial  appearance  of 
disunity. 

The  need  for  such  an  expression  was 
brought  home  to  me  by  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele- 
gram on  October  17.  The  editorial,  writ- 
ten by  my  good  personal  friend.  Editor 
Jack  Butler,  called  for  "national  leader- 
.ship  in  some  effort  to  give  visible 
strength"  to  the  position  and  convictions 
which  unquestionably  are  held  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  Under  the 
unanimous  consent  request,  I  am  includ- 
ing a  copy  of  that  editorial  for  printing 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Nixon    Supporters    Need   Organization 

'I  rend  j-our  editorial  (Pullout  Opponents 
Should  Speak  Now') ."  the  voice  on  the  phone 
said.  "What  do  you  suggest  we  do?" 

It  Is  a  quandary  In  which  many  of  us  who 
back  the  President  find  ourselves.  We  suspect 
that  most  of  the  American  people  strongly 
oppose  the  things  that  are  happening  which 
seem  to  undermine  us  In  Paris  and  on  the 
battlefield.  We  suspect  that  we  who  are  with 
Mr.  Nl.xon  are  not  as  vocal  and  therefore  less 
visible  on  the  national  scene.  But  we  really 
don't  quite  knew  what  to  do. 

A  story  In  the  Star-Telegram  a  few  days 
ago  told  of  the  well-financed  organization 
behind  the  moratorium.  Money  has  been 
available  for  long-distance  telephone  calls, 
for  clerical  help,  for  prtntlng,  for  all  the 
things  a  well-run  campaign  needs  to  give  it  a 
national  character. 

We  must  also  admit  that  behind  the  move- 
ment was  the  enthusiasm  of  many  bright 
young  people  who  so  bitterly  object  to  the 
horror  of  Vietnam. 

Actually,  all  of  us  want  out — .ind  surely  If 
there  is  a  person  In  the  country  who  wants 
out  more  than  all  the  rest  of  us.  It  mtist  be 
President  Nl.xon.  His  hopes  for  his  adminis- 
tration and  his  political  future  hang  on  get- 


ting out.  President  Johnson's  administration 
was  wrecked  on  the  same  rock. 

But  both  of  these  men  have  had  to  face  up 
to  the  truth  that  If  we  walk  away  we  con- 
demn thousands,  perhaps  millions,  who 
trusted  us  to  a  reign  of  terror.  They  have  had 
to  face  the  fact  that  a  victory  by  our  ideo- 
logical enemies  always  means  that  the  next 
step  is  Immediately  taken,  and  that  little  by 
little  the  perimeter  of  freedom  shrinks.  The 
alternative  Is  to  tsUce  a  stand — and  btanu 
there. 

There  are  those  who  answer  that  by  s.iy- 
ing  that  monolithic  International  commu- 
nism— If  ever  It  was  actual — now  is  certainly 
a  myth,  and  decry  the  domino  theory  as  falso 
But  if  this  Is  true,  It  would  be  hard  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  Cuba,  of  South  Vietnam, 
of  Laos,  of  Czechoslovakia. 

All   of   this   doesn't   answer   the   question 
What  can  we  do  to  show  our  support  of  tlic 
President? 

Tlie  answer  .'?eems  to  be  that  we  need  na- 
tional leadership  In  some  effort  to  give  visible 
strength  to  our  position.  The  President  is  to 
make  a  speech  Nov.  3  to  show  his  position  on 
Vietnam.  Perhaps  this  Is  the  time  he  should 
suggest  to  us  how  we  might  rally  around  hii 
position. 

Perhaps  Fort  Worth  could  be  the  startlne 
point.  Perhaps  those  who  supported  Mr 
Nixon  and  Senator  Tower  and  Representative 
Wright  could  get  together  and  call  on  them 
to  suggest  an  organized  way.  We  would  be 
lisklng  leadership  from  our  leaders. 

A  small  sidelight  In  the  moratorium  rnlght 
suggest  something  to  us.  A  few  men — perhaps 
15 — In  one  unit  In  Vietnam  went  out  on  p.i- 
trol  wearing  black  armbands  to  show  thc.r 
support  of  the  movement.  In  no  other  unit 
was  there  such  a  demonstration.  Obviously, 
then,  someone  in  that  unit  who  cared  enough 
organized  it. 

Does  It  suggest  something  to  you.  Pre!-l- 
dent  Nixon?  Does  It  suggest  something  to 
you.  Senator  Tower?  Does  It  suggest  some- 
thing to  you,  Congressman  Wright?  Does  It 
suggest  something  to  you,  voters  of  Fort 
Worth? 

It  should. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON 

I  Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.» 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  re- 
marks just  concluded,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  made  reference  to  cer- 
tain lilstorlcal  incidents. 

I  think  we  can  properly  say  that  today 
was  another  such  historical  incident.  In 
liis  quite  informal  appearance  before  tliis 
body,  the  President  came  to  express  luo 
appreciation  for  something  that  was  done 
here,  and  as  he  pointed  out,  cooperative- 
ly by  Members  of  both  sldec  of  the  ai^le. 
I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  apprecia- 
tion of  all  for  the  fact  that  the  President 
did  take  the  time  to  come  here  and  ad- 
dress us  as  he  did  today. 


CLEVELAND  BACKS  PRESIDENT 

I  Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  Hoiu.e  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
good  to  welcome  the  President  in  this 
Chamber  today.  It  was  good  to  hear  him 
reaffirm  that  great  American  doctrine: 
politics  stops  at  the  shoreline;  we  stand 
as  one  people  where  the  defense  of  our 
country  and  the  pursuit  of  peace  are 
concerned. 


As  one  of  the  original  100  cosponsors 
of  the  resolution  supporting  the  Pres- 
ident's efforts  to  win  peace  in  Vietnam, 
I  am  proud  to  give  him  my  warm  sup- 
port With  his  Nation  united  behind  him, 
the  President  will  be  able  to  lead  us  to 
peace  with  justice. 

The  resolution  should  be  passea 
speedily  to  stand  as  a  symbol  for  all  the 
world  to  see,  particularly  our  adversaries. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity also  to  salute  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  \^;ho  is  the 
prime  mover  behind  the  resolution.  He 
is  a  great  legislator  who  has  contributed 
to  the  welfare  of  his  country  through 
this  resolution  at  a  very  critical  point 
in  histor,.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
with  him  in  this  totally  bipartisan,  whol- 
ly American  effort  to  win  peace  with  jus- 
tice. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  MESSAGE  TO 
THE  HOUSE,  NOVEMBER  13 
( Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was    given    permission    to    address    the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr      ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  was  privileged  this 
afternoon    to   witness    the   exercise   of 
Presidential  leadership  at  its  best.  In  an 
unannounced    but    highly    appropriate 
visit  to  the  Chamber  where  he  sat  as  a 
freshman  Representative  22  years  ago, 
President  Richard  Nixon  gave  symbolic 
and  literal  emphasis  to  the  initiative  he 
took  in  his  nationally  televised  address 
of  November  3,  in  rallying  bypartisan 
support  for  our  Government's  Vietnam 
policy.  He  reaffirmed  the  great   lesson 
Americans  learned  in  the  days  of  the 
Truman    administration    after    World 
War  II— that  when  the  great  issues  of 
war    and    peace    are    involved,    we    are 
neither  Republicans  nor  Democrats  but 
Americans.  The  standing  ovations  which 
he  received  bore  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  feelings  of  this  House,  and  I  would 
go  further,  I  would  say  that  if  the  Amer- 
ican people  had  been  able  to  watch  this 
speech  live  on  their  television  sets,  there 
would  have  been  standing  ovations   m 
living  rooms  across  the  land. 

Once  again  the  President  made  clear 
that  a  just  and  lasting  peace  will  not  be 
easily   or   automatically   achieved,   that 
there    remain    ahead   of    us    days    and 
months  of  uncertainty  in  the  search  for 
an  honorable  end  to  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict   But  he  made  the  point  that  this 
endeavor  cannot  succeed  if  it  is  to  be 
a   Republican  effort,   a   partisan  effort, 
and  I  personally  am  very  glad  that  the 
House  responded  with  such  unity   and 
feeling    on    this    critical    question.    We 
must  not  and  we  do  not  seek  to  avoid 
discussion,  to  silence  dissent,  but  we  have 
reaffirmed  that  this  discussion  will  be 
conducted  in  good  faith  that  the  purpose 
of  our  Government  on  this  question  is 
•>lear  and  its  end  honorable.  I  thank  the 
House  for  this  expression  of  support  for 
the  spirit  of  a  bipartisan  approach  to 

peace.  ,    ^, 

Mr  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  honored  us  by  his  presence 
here  this  afternoon.  I  think  I  speak  for 
more  than  one  when  I  express  the  hope 


that  we  might  honor  the  spint  he  in- 
voked as  we  continue  our  deliberations 
on  these  great  issues  of  war  and  peace. 

ADDRESS    3Y    THE    PRESIDENT    OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

t  Mr  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ' 

Mr    BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ar- 
rived in  the  Chamber  a  few  moments  ago 
too  late  to  answer  to  my  name,  but  not 
too  late  to  hear  the  historic  impromptu 
address  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Nixon  not  only  makes   nie 
proud  to  be  a  Republican,  but  deeply 
proud  to  be  an  American  citizen.  Mr 
Speaker,   it   is   increasingly   clear   that 
there  is    indeed,   a   silent   majority   in 
support  of  the  Presidents  policy  of  peace 
with  honor  in  Vietnam.  We,  the  people, 
salute   our   President,    and   are    deeply 
grateful     for    his    leadership    in     this 
troubled  time. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ADDRESS 


(Mr  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ,      _.      .  , . 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  literally  "came  back 
home"  today,  in  a  visit  t*.  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  he  loves  and  re- 
spects. He  did  not  read  a  speech.  There 
was  no  written  text  before  him.  He  spoke 
personally,  directly,  and  sincerely  about 
the  search  for  peace,  and  the  need  for 
vmity  in  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  have  been  many 
considerations  which  have  divided  and 
frustrated  this  Nation.  The  President,  In 
a  calm,  deliberative  manner  has  tried 
to  put  out  the  fires  and  quiet  the  fears. 
He  i3  accomplishing  the  task,  not  by  lim- 
iting dissent,  but  by  emphasizing  areas 
of  agreement,  not  by  shutting  off  the  en- 
gines but  by  steering  the  ship  of  state 
to  quieter,  more  productive  directions. 

The  President's  remarks  today  go  far 
beyond  foreign  policy.  He  knows  that  un- 
reasonable confrontation  on  Vietnam 
contributes  to  unrest  which  makes  it  im- 
possible to  move  forward  in  solving 
America's  domestic  problems.  The  physi- 
cal law  of  action  and  reaction  applies  to 
human  nature.  In  human  affairs  we  call 
the  reaction  "backlash."  Somewhere  in 
between  is  the  harmony,  without  which 
we  cannot  achieve  our  national  goals. 

In  its  own  reaction  to  the  short  ad- 
dress today,  the  House  has  told  the  Pres- 
ident that  we  are  behind  him,  and  with 
him  in  his  goals  for  peace,  and  for  a  bet- 
ter America. 

SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT 
<Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 
Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  come  for  all  Americans  to  unite 
in  support  of  our  President  in  his  quest 
of  a  just  and  honorable  resolution  of 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 


Since  the  opening  days  of  his  carn- 
paign.  President  Nixon  has  clearly  stated 
that  the  first  priority  of  his  administra- 
tion is  to  bring  an  honorabl3  peace  to 
Southeast  Asia.  He  has  .go"«  ^°  ^f^J^" 
ordinary  lengths  to  convince  Ha'ioi  and 
the  world  of  the  sincerity  of  ou^  desiies 
to  settle  the  war  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  great  silent  majority  of  Americans 
that  support  the  Presidents  ^"^se  are 
beginning  to  be  heard  and  seen.  The 
Veterans  Day  observances  were  note- 
worthy examples  of  patriotic  displays  of 
support  for  our  fighting  men  and  the 
President's  policies.  The  resolution  origi- 
nally introduced  by  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  .Mr.  Wright), 
reflects  the  feelings  of  most  Americans^ 
and  I  am  honored  to  be  included  on  the 
list  of  cosponsors  that  now  totals  over 

^°Since  the  President's  talk  to  the  Nation 
on  November  3,  the  mail  from  our  con- 
Btituents  is  overwhelming  in  support 
of  his  policies  for  peace.  Our  responsi- 
bility in  the  Congress  is  to  represent 
these  people  without  making  it  necessary 
for  them  to  resort  to  mob  action  and 
verbal    attacks    on    our    governmental 

lcs(l6rs 

There  are  some  who  will  take  to  the 
streets  in  opposition  to  the  President  s 
policy  and  demand  an  immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  our  troops  regardless  of 
the  consequences.  This  group  even  has 
the  effrontery  to  carry  the  names  of 
those  who  have  died  serving  their  coun- 
try in  this  difficult  war.  I  must  lodge  iTiy 
own  protest  against  the  "protesters  "  who 
use  these  names  without  the  permission 
of  their  families,  and  in  some  cases  over 
the  specific  objections  of  the  families  of 
these  brave  men. 

Many  of  our  finest  youth  have  already 
died  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice^ 
We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  them  and 
disregard  the  sacrifices  already  made  for 
these  goals. 

The  surest  way  to  end  the  war  in  a 
manner  to  secure  peace  and  freedom  for 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  World 
will  be  for  the  American  people  to  heed 
the  Presidents  plea  for  unity  and  to  dis- 
play their  united  support  for  his  peace 
efforts. 


WE  ARE  AMERICANS  FIRST 
(Mr     MIZELL   asked    and   was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent today  has  not  only  made  me  proud 
of  being  an  American,  but  also,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  Republican. 

This  bodv  has  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsed the  efforts  of  the  President  to  find 
a  lasting  peace  in  Vietnam.  He  not  only 
has  the  support  of  this  body,  but  he  also 
has  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  silent  majority  m  the  Filth 
Congressional  District  of  North  Carolina. 
In  the  light  of  the  support  of  this  body 
and  the  silent  majority  of  Americans.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  for  the 
enemv  to  consider  the  demonstrations 
and  "activities  planned  by  dissident 
groups  for  this  weekend  to  be  the  voice 
of  America  speaking  for  the  majority  of 
Americans. 
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I  agree  \tlth  the  President  that  when  it 
comes  to  the  security  of  our  country,  we 
are  neither  Democrats  nor  Republi- 
cans— but  we  are  Americans  first. 


\ 


ADDRESS    OP    THE    PRESIDENT    OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

'Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.s.sion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mark,- I 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
the  membership  of  the  House  appreciates 
the  President  taking  the  time  to  come 
here  today  to  say  thank  you."  It  was  a 
very  fine  gesture  by  one  who  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Presidency  of  a  nation 
of  200  million  people. 

I  am  one  of  the  300  Members  of  this 
body  who  h«s  joined  in  the  resolution 
supporting  the  efforts  of  the  President 
to  bring  about  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam. 
In  my  opinion,  many  of  those  who  pro- 
pose to  participate  this  weekend  in  the 
demonstrations  in  Washington  are  loyal 
American  citizens,  but  mLsguided.  Their 
activities  can  accomplish  little  but  brins 
aid  apd  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  this 
countjy.  and  encourage  others  to  believe 
that  our  Nation  is  seriously  divided.  Tlie 
reception  given  our  President  today  is 
an  indication  of  the  falseness  of  this 
assumption. 

Let  us  hoix;  that  when  this  weekend 
is  over,  those  participating  in  the  demon- 
strations will  join  more  responsible  citi- 
zens in  working  toward  a  just  i>eace  and 
perfecting  our  Government  throu^h  con- 
stitutional processes. 


tory.  the  traditions  of  representative 
government,  and  the  weighty  responsi- 
bilities of  high  office.  Your  words,  too, 
Mr.  Speaker,  were  eloquent  and  moving. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  high  moments  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  this 
Republic. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  connection 
with  the  remarks  by  the  President  in  the 
Chamber  a  few  moments  ago. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ADDRESS 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.' 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  us  who  were  present  in  the  House  a 
few  moments  ago  when  President  Nixon, 
a  former  Member  of  this  body,  addressed 
us  have  been  privileged  to  take  part  in 
one  of  those  rare  historical  events  which 
will  echo  in  this  Chamber  in  future  gen- 
erations. 

We  thrilled  to  the  depth  of  the  sincerity 
with  which  the  President  spoke  his  ap- 
preciation to  Uiose  of  us  in  this  body  who 
have  indicated  our  support  for  his  efforts 
to  achieve  peace  through  the  responsible 
exercise  of  his  ofTice. 

Each  of  us  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
has  a  direct  responsibility  and  obligation 
to  represent  here  his  400.000  or  500.000 
constituents  who  remain  at  home  work- 
ing in  their  daily  responsibilities,  paying 
their  taxes  honestly,  and  fighting  for 
their  Nation's  principles  as  citizen-.^ol- 
diers  when  called  upon. 

In  offering  our  support  to  President 
Nixon  in  his  forthright  efforts  to  find  an 
honorable  peace  and  an  end  to  this  tragic 
war  in  Vietnam,  we  speak  our  own  con- 
victions in  behalf  of  that  silent  majority 
and  do  so  without  reference  to  party  or 
faction  in  the  great  challenge  our  Nation 
faces.  During  these  difficult  days  it  is 
comforting  to  know  that  we  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  understands  the  lessons  of  his- 


HALIBUT  IN  THE  HOUSE 

<Mr.  PELL'V  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  of 
the  week  the  lead  item  on  the  Capitol 
Restaurant  menu  was  a  "slenderizer's 
special."  halibut. 

I  checked  with  the  superintendent  of 
the  restaurant  and  learned  this  halibut 
was  the  high- protein,  tasty  domestic 
fish  and  it.  incidentally,  came  from  my 
district  in  Seattle. 

For  those  of  us  trying  to  watch  our 
weight,  this  was  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  menu.  Dieting,  with  all  its  problems, 
was  greatly  aided  the  day  of  the  "slen- 
derizer's special. "  and  we  should  be 
grateful. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  discovered  that 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
41  different  Government  cafeterias  in 
the  Washington.  D.C..  area,  has  been 
serving  the  foreign-import,  fatty  and  in- 
ferior flatfish,  turbot.  Since  my  protest. 
I  have  been  assured  that  true  American 
halibut  is  being  added  to  their  menu  so 
that  more  people  can  enjoy  the  flavor 
of  halibut. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  delighted  to 
see  halibut  on  the  menu  in  the  House 
Restaurant,  and  I  hope  it  will  become  a 
regular  choice  to  upgrade  the  quality  of,> 
food  served  on  Capitol  Hill. 


Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  will  carry  through  such 
an  investigation. 

I  purchased  a  central  air-conditioning - 
heating  unit  for  our  residence  In  north- 
em  Virginia  through  the  Washington 
Gas  Light  Co..  who  farmed  it  out  to  an 
installer,  and  I  have  had  nothing  but 
trouble  with  the  unit  ever  since  it  was 
purchased  at  considerable  cost  a  little 
over  3  years  ago.  The  workmanship  of  the 
Bryant  furnace-  and  air-conditioning 
unit  is  deplorable  and  I  would  advise  a!l 
Iicople  to  not  purchase  any  such  Brjant 
equipment.  Out  of  some  three  dozen  or 
more  calls  for  corrections  in  the  installa- 
tion, four  of  them  were  for  correction  cf 
the  Aprilaire  unit,  which  malfunctioned 
Not  too  long  after  the  original  installa- 
tion I  was  required  to  buy  a  part,  which 
wa.s  part  of  the  pump  u.sed  in  humidify- 
ing or  dehiunidifying  the  air.  A  short 
time  later  I  was  still  having  trouble  with 
the  humidifier  and  was  required  to  pur- 
chase an  entirely  new  pump,  at  my 
expense. 

I  called  the  Washington  Gas  Light  Co. 
several  weeks  ago  because  the  Aprilaire 
unit  was  not  working  and  it  took  them  4 
days  to  respond  to  my  call.  They  said 
they  could  see  nothing  wrong  with  it.  but 
it  has  not  worked  since. 

There  are  many  other  items  of  poor 
workmanship  that  I  will  enumerate  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  be 
considering  installing  through  the  Wash- 
ington Gas  Light  Co.  any  Bryant  units. 
In  thLs  day  of  trying  to  protect  the  con- 
simier.  I  think  those  interested  in  con- 
sumer protection  should  become  inter- 
ested in  the  experiences  I  have  had. 


I  AGAIN  WARN  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THIS 
AREA  OF  THE  SHODDY  PRACTICES 
OF  THE  WASHINGTON  GAS  LIGHT 
CO.  AND  ESPECIALLY  THE  BADLY 
ENGINEERED  FURNACE  AND  AIR- 
CONDITIONING  UNITS  OF  THE 
BRYANT  CO. 

(Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  asked  and  was 
n:ivcn  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
two  previous  occasions  I  took  the  floor  to 
criticize  what  I  believe  to  be  collusion 
between  the  Washington  Gas  Light  Co. 
and  the  installers  to  whom  they  contract 
their  work.  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
asking  for  an  investigation  of  their  prac- 
tices and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  and 


RESOLUTION  REQUIRING  INTERNAL 
SECURITY  COMMITTEE  TO  INVES- 
TIGATE MOBILIZATION  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  END  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  LANDGREBE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. » 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  en- 
tered the  Chamber  less  than  an  hour  ago 
with  an  idea — a  resolution  that  would 
require  the  Internal  Security  Committee 
to  make  an  investigation  of  the  New  Mo- 
bilization Committee  To  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam,  including  its  sources  of  income 
and  leadership. 

I  have  asked  a  couple  of  people  to  co- 
sponsor  this,  and  I  have  the  front  cover 
of  it  nearly  covered  with  signatures 
already. 

I  am  more  than  grateful  for  the  en- 
thusiastic support  I  have  received  for 
this  document. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  people 
who  have  expressed  the  desire  to  become 
a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 

This  resolution  Is  not  intendea  to  be 
offensive  to  anyone.  It  is  not  intended  1 1 
be  a  witch  hunt.  It  is  intended  to  be  a 
sober,  dedicated  effort  to  demand  that 
these  iieoplc  come  before  the  committee, 
and  testify  as  to  their  allegiances,  leader- 
ship, and  sources  of  financial  support. 

I  in/ite  the  names  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  on  this  resolution. 


MILITARY    CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS.    1970 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dlrectkMi  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  caU  up  House 
Resolution  677  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration.  .  , 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: „„_ 

H.  Res.  677 
Resolved.  Tbat  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bin  (H.R.  14751).  making  appropriation, 
or  mllltiry  construcUon  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  e'^'»1^8^"'" 
30  1970  and  for  other  purposes,  all  POi°« 
of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  fom  California 
(Mr  Smith),  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  House  Resolution  611 
provides  that  during  the  consideration  or 
H  R  14751.  the  mUltary  construction  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1970,  aU 
points    of    order    r.galnst    the    bill    are 

*  The  rule  was  granted  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  authorization  bUl.  which  passed 
the  House  on  August  5  of  this  year,  has 
not  yet  been  signed  into  law.  It  Is  pres- 
ently In  conference. 

At  Uie  time  the  rule  was  requested, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  was  advised  that 
the  appropriations  bill  Is  in  line  with  the 
authorization  as  it  passed  the  House. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  677  so  that  no  point  of 
order  may  be  raised  during  Uie  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  14751. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I    yield    myself    such    time    as    I    may 

consume.  ,    ,  . 

Mr  Speaker.  I  concur  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  genUeman  from  California 
(Mr  SisK).  My  understanding  is  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  was 
not  in  the  authorization  bill,  with  the 
exception  of  possibly  one  item  which  was 
added  after  that  time  by  reason  of  an 
emergency.  Any  other  items  not  in  the 
bill  will  have  to  be  considered  at  a  sub- 
sequent time.  I   urge   adoption  of   the 

rule.  , ,  . 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentieman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  OXTINGER).  X  iv.       1, 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomla  (Mr.  Sisk>  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
rule  I  think  it  is  very  wrong  on  a  matter 
of  this  Importance— an  appropriation  of 
SI  4  billion,  including  a  number  of  very 
controversial  items,  including  some  $14 
million  in  new  appropriations  and  $97 
million  in  total  appropriations  on  the 
very  controversial  anti-ballistic -missile 
system— that  we  should  be  asked  to  act 
on  it  without  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  hearings  or  the  report  on  the  bill. 

It  was  not  until  yesterday  morning 
that  we  were  able  to  obtain  from  the 
committee  hearings  that  are  ahnost  a 
foot  high,  that  constitute  twelve  hun- 
dred pages  of  testimony  with  respect  to 
this  bill.  It  was  not  untU  this  morning 
that  we  were  able  to  get  from  the  com- 
mittee a  copy  of  the  report  on  the  bill,  or 
the  bill  Itself. 
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We  have  In  the  House  rules  a  very  sen- 
sible and  important  provision— rule  21 
t6),  saying: 

No  gtmmi  appropriation  bill  shall  be  con- 
sldered  In  ttoe  House  unttl  printed  commit- 
tee hearings  and  a  committee  report  thereon 
have  been  available  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  for  at  least  three  calendar  days. 


utes  to  the  distinguished  gentieman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  SntKS)  •      ^      ,  ^  ,,  . 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  caU  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  that  there  has 
been  notice  for  a  week  that  today's  ac- 
tion would  be  proposed.  On  Wwinesday, 
November  5.  I  made  the  foUowlng 
request: 


The  rule  which  is  presented  to  us  here- 
today  by  the  Rules  Committee  waives 
that  rule  and  effectively  deprives  the 
House  of  the  opportunity  for  study  and 
for  careful  consideration  of  the  measure 
that  the  rule  was  intended  to  provide. 

I  am  fully  appreciative  of  the  fact  we 
are  behind  in  consideration  of  appropri- 
ations measures.  We  are  subject  to  some 
criticism  for  being  behind  despite  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  fault  of  the  author- 
ization system  rather  than  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  also  It  is  tne 
fault  of  the  administration  in  not  Pre- 
senting bills  with  adequate  rapidity,  i 
don't  think  the  pressures  to  catch  up  are 
adequate     justification,     however,     for 
rushing    through    such    an    Important 
measure    without    opportunity    for    the 
members  to  study  it.  particularly  since 
the  delay  involved  would  only  be  a  few 

dsvs 

i  therefore,  hope  the  House  wiU  de- 
feat this  rule  so  that  this  matter  can 
come  up  under  our  usual  rules  for  or- 
derly consideration.  The  very  least  the 
Members  should  have  is  the  minimum  of 
3  days  which  the  rules  provide  to 
consider  this  bill.  v,*  (.„ 

I  do  not  think  the  House  ever  ought  to 
be  a  rubber  stamp  on  an  important  mat- 
ter that  concerns  the  security  of  this 
Nation  and  the  expenditure  of  such  large 
sums  of  money.  If  we  are  handed  the  bUl 
and  the  report  on  the  same  morning  we 
are  asked  to  consider  them,  obviously  no 
one  in  this  House  can  give  them  proper 
consideration.  That  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  consideration  by  the  House.  If  this 
is  the  procedure  we  are  to  follow,  we 
might  as  weU  not  have  a  House,  but  just 
have  an  Appropriations  Committee,  be- 
cause we  cannot  act  on  appropriations 
intelligentiy  with  just  a  few  hours  to 
study  the  bUl  and  the  report. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  defeat  of  the  rule. 
Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Dennis). 

Mr  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  rule.  I  would  like  to 
make  it  clear  I  am  not  opposed  to  tne 
bill  on  the  merits  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  general  point  of 
view  of  the  gentleman  from  New  \ork 
who  just  spoke,  but  I  am  opposed  to  this 
procedure.  .  ,,„^ 

I  may  or  may  not  ever  again  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  assembly,  but  I  just  do  not 
think  the  people  who  sent  me  down  here 
sent  me  to  vote  on  a  $1,450,000,000  ap- 
propriation bill  without  even  a  chance 
to  look  at  the  report  from  the  committee. 
I  think  it  is  wrong,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  support  the  rule  for  those  reasons. 

I  do  not  criticize  anybody.  I  know  the 
difBculties  the  committee  has  labored 
under,  but  I  just  cannot  bring  myself  to 
go  along  with  that  type  of  procedure 
which  I  think  is  wrong  in  principle,  and 
therefore  I  oppose  the  rule. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  may  be  In 
order  any  day  next  week  after  Wednesday  to 
consider  the  military  construcuon  appropri- 
ation bill  for  1970. 


The  Speaker  put  the  question.  There 
was  no  objection.  So  there  has  been  more 
than  usual  notice  to  the  membership. 

Mr   Speaker,  I  have  listened  with  In- 
terest to  the  comments  of  the  gentieman 
from  New  York,  who  wishes  to  postpone 
action  on  the  miUUry  construction  ap- 
propriation   bill.    The    gentieman    may 
want  to  spend  Christinas  in  Washington, 
but  I  do  not.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
House  move  along  with  its  work.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  want  to  be  at  home  witli 
my  constituents  In  Florida  come  Christ- 
mas If  the  gentieman  just  does  not  want 
to  go  back  to  New  York,  I  will  be  glad  to 
have  him  come  to  Florida,  and  I  extend 
him  an  invitation.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
proval of  his  motion  would  help  keep  us 
here  until  Christmas. 

The  gentleman  objects  to  the  speed 
with  which  we  are  moving.  Most  people 
think  it  is  high  time  that  the  Congress 
moved  faster. 

If  the  gentieman  followed  the  action 
of  the  House  eariy  in  August  when  the 
military  construction  authorization  bill 
was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  he 
need  have  no  concern  about  the  contents 
of  the  bill  which  is  now  before  the  House. 
It  contains  no  new  line  items,  nothing 
that  was  not  a  part  of  the  House  autiior- 
ization  bill,  no  new  language.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  committee  considers  tnat 
proper  procedure  which  keeps  faith  with 
the  House,  requires  that  we  submit  this 
appropriation  bill  on  the  basis  of  the 
House  passed  authorization  bill.  There  is 
not  an  authorization  in  law. 

That  means,  of  course,  adjustments  are 
going  to  have  to  be  made  in  conference, 
after  the  authorization  bill  becomes  law. 
This  wtU  add  to  the  work  of  the  corn- 
mittee.  We  simply  are  tr>-ing  to  expedite 
the  work  of  the  House. 

I  want  to  stress  the  fact  that  Ve  have 
gone  into  very  considerable  detail  in  our 
healings.  The  gentieman  said  they  were 
a  foot  high.  Well,  they  are  volummous 
We  try  to  be  detailed.  But  they  are  about 
6  inches  high,  not  a  foot  high.  I  am  sure 
he  wants  to  be  accurate.  .      .»  „ 

I  must  call  to  the  gentieman  s  atteii- 
tion  the  fact  that  volume  1.  which  I  hold 
in  mv  hand,  was  available  to  Members 
on  September  29.  Volume  2  was  available 
October  13.  Volume  3  was  available  No- 
vember 6.  Now.  even  a  slow  reader  could 
have  kept  pace  vath  the  work  of  the 
committee  had  he  been  so  inclined. 

I  regret  to  state  this,  but  I  find  no  evi- 
dence that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  made  any  requests  to  any  mernber  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  staff  or  to 
me  or  to  any  other  member  of  the  sub- 
committee for  information  on  the  biu 
or  the  hearings. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  and  my  staff  have 
made  repeated  requests  to  the  commit- 
tee staff  for  copies  of  the  hearings  and 
were  told  until  yesterday,  just  shortly 
before  noon,  that  they  were  not  avail- 
able. I  also  made  requests  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Cohelan)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  <Mr. 
Y/.TES) ,  to  see  if  they  had  copies  of  these 
hearings,  and  they  said  so  far  as  they 
knew  the  hearings  were  not  available.  I 
do  not  think  I  can  properly  be  accused  of 
lacking  diligence. 

Mr.  SIKES.  1  have  just  read  to  the 
committee  the  official  release  dates, 
when  the  hearing?  were  given  to  the 
press  and  made  available  to  Members.  If 
the  gentleman  was  unable  to  get  one.  I 
am  very  sorry  that  was  the  case,  but  they 
were  available  and  there  was  no  effort 
to  keep  them  out  of  circulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  go  one  step  fur- 
ther. The  gentleman's  circular  letter 
indicates  this  is  a  $2  billion  bill.  Frankly, 
I  wish  it  were,  because  I  believe  there  is 
a  need  for  what  <nuch  and  more  military 
construction  funds.  But  the  first  page  of 
the  report  and'  the  news  releases  of 
yestardey  bring  jout  the  fact  that  this 
bill  contains  $1.4$0, 000.000.  not  $2  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  been 
roundly  criticized  for  the  delays  which 
we  have  encouniered  in  completing  our 
year's  work.  Now  wc  have  reached  the 
point  that  we  c(in  begin  to  move.  The 
gentleman's  motion  would  simply  add 
to  the  difficulty  (if  salvaging  as  much  as 
we  can  of  the  reputation  of  the  House  as 
a  deliberative  assembly  which  recognizes 
its  responslbilitiels  and  attempts  to  carry 
on  the  work  entmsted  to  it. 

I  tnist  the  House  will  support  the  ef- 
forts to  move  this  bill  to  the  floor  and 
to  complete  House  action  on  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  disllinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  ( Mr.  Mahon  ) . 

Mr.  MAHON.  fAr.  Speaker,  m  view  of 
the  fact  that  tile  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  made  reference  to  the  gentle- 
man from  lUinods  <Mr.  Yates  >  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Cohe- 
LAN) .  I  think  I  should  say  in  their  behalf 
that  they  are  escperienced  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
they  have  been  aware  of  the  iiearings 
which  have  been  available  for  quite  some 
time  on  this  bill,  some  portions  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  I  am,  after  all,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  if  any  request 
had  been  made  of  me.  I  would  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  copies  of  the 
hearings  that  have  been  published  and 
are  available  to  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  that  if  there 
is  any  question  in  regard  to  the  bill  tiiat 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  or  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  would  like  an- 
swered. I  tliink  that  the  answers  could 
be  given  or  at  least  the  questions  could 
be  commented  upon. 

This  bill  Is  a  minimum  effort  to  meet 
our  construction  requirements  for  the 
defense  of  the  country. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  bringing  in  this  rule.  I  want  to 


lK)int  out.  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  SiKES>  did.  that  an  announcement 
was  made  last  week  that  the  bill  would 
be  called  up  this  week.  There  will  be 
ample  time  for  debate  and  for  interroga- 
tion of  those  who  will  sp>eak  on  the  bill. 

Of  cour.se.  I  ri.se  in  support  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

T\\e  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  resolution. 

Tlip  question  was  taken:  and 
Speaker  announced  that  tlie  ayes 
pcarrd  to  liave  it. 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr. 
jcct  to  the  vote  on  the 
quorum  IS  not  present 
point  of  order  that  a 
present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  jjresent. 

Tlie  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  326.  nays  43,  not  voting  62, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  2701 
YEAS — 326 


the 
ap- 


Speaker.  I  ob- 
ground  that  a 
and  make  the 
quorum  is  not 


Abernethv 

Collier 

Grlffln 

Adair 

Collins 

(irover 

.Adain.s 

Colmer 

Gubser 

Addabbo 

Conable 

Gude 

Albert 

Conte 

Hacan 

Ale.xaiider 

Corbett 

Haley 

Anderson, 

Corman 

Hall 

Calif. 

Coiiuhlm 

Hamilton 

Ander.son.  Ill 

Cowuer 

Hammer- 

Anderson, 

Cramer 

schmldt 

Tenn. 

Culver 

Han  ley 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Cunningham 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Andrews. 

Daddarlo 

Hansen,  Wash. 

N.  Dak. 

Daniel.  \'a 

Harsha 

Aniuinzio 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Harvey 

Arends 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hastings 

.A.spinall 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hays 

Avres 

Delaney 

Hebert 

Harlnu 

Dellenback 

Henderson 

Heall.  Md. 

Dent 

HoKan 

Belcher 

Devine 

Holifleld 

Bell.  Cahf. 

Dickinson 

Horton 

Bennett 

DlnK'ell 

Hull 

Berry 

Donohue 

Hunnate 

Betts 

Dorn 

Hunt 

BeviU 

Dowdy 

Hutchinson 

Biat,'^;! 

Downing 

Ichord 

I3ie.sler 

Dulskl 

Jarman 

Blarkburn 

Duncan 

Johnson.  Calif 

Blanton 

Dwyer 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Blatnlk 

Edmondson 

Jonas 

Bonus 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Boland 

Edwards,  La. 

Jones.  NC. 

Bollinu 

Eilbers 

Kazen 

Bow 

Erlenborn 

Kee 

Bray 

Evans.  Colo. 

Keith 

Brinkley 

Fallon 

Kinu' 

Broom  he  Id 

Kascell 

Kleppe 

Brutzman 

Feiijhan 

Kluczynskl 

Brown.  Mich. 

FIndley 

Kuvkendall 

Brown,  Ohio 

li.sh 

Kvl 

BruyhiU.  N  C. 

Fisher 

Kyros 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

I-Iood 

ImndKrebe 

Hiictianan 

lord.  Gerald  R 

Ijindnim 

Burke.  Kla. 

Furd. 

IjiuKen 

Burke.  Ma.ss 

Wllli.im  D. 

Latta 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Foreman 

LeKk'ett 

Burll.s<in   Mo. 

PtMintain 

Lennon 

Bush 

FrelinL;huvsen 

Lloyd 

Byrne.  Pa 

Fnedel 

Loiii,',  La 

Bvrneh,  Wis 

Fulton.  Pa. 

LoiiK.  Md. 

Cabell 

Fulton,  Tenu. 

Lukens 

Ca  fiery 

Fiiqua 

McClory 

Camp 

Galitiauakls 

McCloskey 

Carter 

Gallanher 

McClure 

Casey 

Gaydos 

McDade 

Cederbers! 

Gettys 

McDonald, 

Celler 

Gtalmo 

Mich. 

Chamberlain 

Gibbons 

McEwen 

Chappell 

Gilbert 

McFall 

Clark 

Goldwater 

McMillan 

Clau.sen, 

Gonzalez 

Madden 

Di5n  H 

GoodUng 

Mahon 

Clawson.  Del 

Gray 

MailUard 

Cleveland 

Green.  Oret;. 

Maun 

Marsh 

Purcell 

Stanton 

Mat.<iuna^s 

Quie 

Steed 

Mavne 

Qiiillen 

Stelk'er.  An,' 

Meeds 

Railsback 

Stelger,  Wis 

Melcher 

Randall 

Stephens 

Me.skiU 

Rarifk 

St  ration 

Michel 

Reld.  111. 

Stubblefleld 

Miller,  Calif 

Relfel 

Sullivan 

Mills 

Reuss 

Symington 

Mlnlsh 

Rhodes 

Taft 

Mink 

RleKle 

Talcott 

Minshall 

Rivers 

Taylor 

Ml/e 

Roberts 

Teatiue.  Calii 

Ml/ell 

Robi.son 

Teague,  Tex 

Mollohan 

Rod!  no 

Thompson.  Ga 

Monai^an 

Rogers,  Colo. 

ThomsfMi,  Wis 

Montijomery 

BoKers.  Fla 

Ticrnan 

Moorhead 

Rooney,  N  Y. 

Udall 

Morgan 

Ro<jney.  Pa 

UUman 

Murphy,  111. 

Rostenkowskl 

Van  Deerlln 

Myers 

Roth 

Vander  Jaiit 

Natrher 

Roudebush 

Vanik 

Nedzl 

Ruppe 

Vlgorito 

Nelsen 

Ruth 

Waggon  tier 

Obey 

St  Germain 

Wampler 

O  Hara 

>st  Owe 

Watson 

OKonskl 

Satterfleld 

Watts 

Olsen 

.Saylor 

Wetcker 

ONeaLGa 

Schadeberg 

Whalen 

FViisman 

ycherle 

Whalley 

Fat  man 

Schneebell 

White 

Patten 

Schwenyel 

Whltehurst 

Pclly 

Scott 

Whitten 

Perkins 

Sebellus 

Wldnall 

Pettis 

Shipley 

Wiggins 

Phllbln 

Shriver 

Williams 

Pickle 

Sikes 

Wold 

Plrnle 

Sisk 

Wolff 

Poate 

Skubltz 

Wright 

Poll 

Slack 

Wvatt 

Pollock 

Smith,  Calif 

Wydler 

Prever.  N  C 

Smith,  Iowa 

Yates 

Price.  111. 

Smith.  NY. 

Yatron 

Price.  Tex. 

Snvder 

Zablockl 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Stafford 

Zlon 

Pucinskl 

Stangers 
NAYS — 43 

Zwacb 

A.shley 

Gross 

Morse 

Bingham 

Halpern 

Mosher 

Bra  SCO 

Harrington 

Moss 

Burton.  Calif 

Hathaway 

Nix 

Button 

Hawkins 

ONelll.  Mass. 

Carey 

Hechler,  W,  Va 

.  Ottinger 

Clay 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Pike 

Conyers 

Helstoskl 

Podell 

Dennis 

Karth 

Reld.  N  Y. 

Derwinskl 

Kastenmeler 

Rosenthal 

Edwards,  Calif 

Koch 

Ryan 

Esch 

Lowensteln 

Scheuer 

Farbstein 

Lujan 

Stokes 

Foley 

McCarthy 

Eraser 

Miller.  Ohio 

NOT  VOl'lNG— €2 

Abbltt 

Garmatz 

Nichols 

Ashbrook 

Green,  Pa. 

Pepper 

Barrett 

GrlfHths 

Powell 

Brademas 

Hanna 

Rees 

Brock 

Hicks 

Roybal 

Brooks 

Hosmer 

Sandman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Howard 

Springer 

Burton.  Utah 

Jacobs 

Stuckey 

CahlU 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Thompson,  N  J 

Chisholm 

Klrwan 

Tunney 

Clancy 

Lipscomb 

utt 

Cohelan 

McCulloch 

Waldle 

Dawson 

McKneally 

Watklns 

de  la  Garza 

Macdonald, 

Wilson.  Bob 

Denney 

Mass. 

Wilson. 

DlKus 

MacGregor 

Charles  H. 

Eckhardt 

Martin 

Winn 

Eshleman 

Mathlas 

Wylie 

Evins.  Tenn 

May 

Wyman 

Flowers 

Mlkva 

Young 

Flynt 

Morton 

Frey 

Murphy.  NY. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr  Brooks  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Lips- 
comb. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
McKneally. 

Mr.    Barrett    with   Mr    Clancy. 

Mr.    Howard   with   Mr.    Morton. 

Mr  Hicks  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
CahlU. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WlLson  with  Mr   McCulloch. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Ashbrook. 


Mr.  Evlnn  of  Tennes8««  with  Mr  Denney. 
Mr  Oarmata  with  Mr».  May. 

Mrs  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Miirtln. 

Mr  Flvnt  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr  Waldle  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr  Tunney  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr  Brademas  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr  Pepper  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr   Hanna  with  Mr.  Springer 

Mr    Flowers  with   Mr.   Bob  Wilson. 

Mr  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr    Dlggs 

Mr  Roybal  with  Mr  Powell. 

Mr  Rees  with  Mrs  Chtsholm. 

Mr  Nichols  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr   Stuckey  with  Mr  Jacobs. 

Mr  Mlkva  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 


Mr.  CAREY  changed  his  vot«  from 
•yea"  to  "nay."  , 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

*'*m1-'  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HR  14751)  making  appropriaUons 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes 
and  pending  that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ceder- 
BERG)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THK     COMMrrTCT    OF    THE     WHOL« 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14751,  with 
Mr.ULLMANinthechair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberc)  will  be  i-ecog- 
nized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  ^    .  ,^ 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  express  ap- 
preciation for  the  support  and  coopera- 
iion  of  my  subcommittee  members.  We 
have  achieved  a  fine  degree  of  coordina- 
tion and  unity  in  which  everyone  con- 
tributes significantly  to  the  writing  of  a 
bill  Mr,  McFall,  Mr.  Patten.  Mr.  Long, 
Mr  Cederbkrg.  Mr.  Jonas.  Mr.  Talcott. 
together  make  up  a  very  able  and  very 
fine  team. 

I  must  also  comment  on  the  really  nne 
c  fforts  of  Bob  Nicholas  in  his  first  year  as 


subcommittee  staff  member.  He  had  val  _ 
uable  training  under  Prank  Sanders  and 
this  provided  valuable  experience.  Now 
on  his  own  responsibility,  he  has  proved 
himself  capable  and  served  the  commit- 
tee well.  I  predict  a  very  fine  career  for 
him  in  the  important  work  of  this  com- 
mittee. In  this  connection.  I  do  not  want 
to  overlook  Gary  Michalak  who  has  as- 
sisted Bob  Nicholas  and  who  also  has 
shown  promise,  ability,  and  dedication. 
In  brief,  we  bring  to  you  a  biU  under 
very  adverse  circumstances.  We  have  had 
to  seek  a  rule  because  there  is  no  au- 
thorization bill.  The  Senate  committee 
did  not  report  the  authorization  unUl 
Monday,  although  it  passed  the  House 
months  ago.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  November  11.  There- 
fore,  we   patterned   the  appropriations 
bill  after  the  House  authorization  bill  and 
undoubtedly  we  shall  have  to  make  ad- 
justments in  conference  after  the  au- 
thorization is  finally  a  law.  The  House 
leadership,  and  I  am  glad  to  say   the 
House   authorizing   committee,   support 
this  committee's  action  today. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  freeze 
and  deferments.  This  is  a  most  unfor- 
tunate situation.  On  September  4    the 
President  directed  all  agencies  of  the 
Government  to  put  into  effect  immedi- 
ately 75-percent  reduction  in  new  con- 
tracts for  construction.  Secretary  Laird 
on     September     6     suspended     further 
awards    of    construction    contracts    for 
military  construction  and  family  hous- 
ing in  the  United  States.  On  September 
18  the  stop  order  was  rescinded  and  the 
military  departments  and  defense  agen- 
cies were  authorized  to  proceed  with  that 
portion  of  their  respective  construction 
programs  which  were  qualified  under  cri- 
teria and  limitations  established  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  reduction  in 
obligations  for  new  contracts  or  ProJ«:ts 
in  fiscal  1970  would  total  more  than  $800 
million  if  carried  through  the  fiscal  year. 
The  Department  of  Defense  was  unable 
to  specify  the  administration's  plans  in 
hearings  before  this  subcommittee  on  re- 
suming a  normal  program  of  construc- 
tion, but  it  is  anticipated  construction 
will  be  resiuned  within  6  months. 

Now  let  me  quote  to  you  from  past 
history  The  following  comments  were 
made  in  the  report  on  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1968: 

The  Committee  Is  seriously  disturbed 
about  the  numerous  contradictory  actions 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Defense  In  the 
past  several  vears  in  the  Implementation  of 
the  MUltary  Construction  Program.  It  real- 
izes that  naUonal  defense  is  a  dynamic  busi- 
ness but  constant  changes  which  contradict 
testimony  and  assurances  given  to  Congres- 
sional Committees  haye  been  far  too  typical 
of  this  program.  •   *   * 


amount  deferred  from  the  approved  fiscal 
year  1966  program  to  •eso  million. 
"  On  October  5.  1987,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Issued  a  memorandum  which  stated^ 
m  part:  -EfTectlve  October  9.  1967.  no  new 
invitations  for  bids  shall  be  's«ued  except 
for  thoee  projects  clearly  associated  with 
new  weapons  systems  or  In  direct  support 
of  Southeast  Asia  •    •    *."  i 

This  resulted  in  another  delay  In  the  long- 
range  construction  program.  The  most  recent 
construction  deferral  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed. 

Deferrals,  of  course,  provide  a  very  serious 
delay  in  the  availability  of  needed  struc- 
ture's which  have  been  budgeted  and  justi- 
fied to  the  committees  of  Congress  by  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen. 

The  Committee  Is  constrained  to  comment 
that  the  serious  deficiencies  in  facilities  at 
military  Installaton  largely  are  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  low  military  construction  budg- 
ets and  periodic  l.irge-scale  deferments  of 
just  this  type. 

Another  problem  which  will  increase  the 
harmful  effects  of  the  construction  deferral 
is  the  acceleration  of  the  upward  trend  m 
construction  costs.  ConstrucUon  costs  are 
increasing  at  about  the  rate  of  10  percent 
per  year.  Judging  from  experience  with  past 
construction  deferrals,  it  will  be  found  that 
deferments  simply  will  require  a  cutback  m 
scope  of  projects  or  funding  for  additional 
costs. 


The  report  goes  on  to  recite,  among 
others,  the  following  actions  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Defense: 

on  October  22.  1965.  Secretary  of  Defense 
deferred  construction  of  8.500  units  of  family 
housing  authorized  and  funded  as  P art  of 
the  military  construction  program  for  fiscal 

year  1966.  ,  ^„ 

on  December  20,  1965.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense announced  that  additional  projects  in 
the  amount  of  $459,815,000  had  been  tem- 
porarily   deferred.    This    brought    the    total 


Let  me  repeat,  regardless  of  the  mo- 
tives the  effect  of  the  freeze  and  defer- 
ments has  been  to  Increase  cost  of  con- 
struction when  the  work  finally  is  ac- 
complished. As  a  result  in  the  present 
instance  as  in  previous  years,  it  will  very 
probably  be  necessary  to  cut  back  on 
scope  of  projects  or  to  incur  deficiencies. 
An  example  of  rapidly  mountmg  costs 
actually   is   shovra   in   the  current  bUl 
where    an    additional    $23.7    miUion    is 
funded  for  additional  costs  on  previously 
authorized  and  funded  line  items.  The 
situation   will   almost   certainly   worsen 
rather    than    improve    in    the    montlis 
ahead    for  Government  construction  is 
not  tlie  controlling  item  in  the  field  of 
construction  costs. 

In  view   of   this  uncertain  situation, 
this  question  naturally  arises— why  ap- 
propriate   additional    funds    unless    we 
know  more  about  the  administration's 
plans  for  using  those  funds?  Why  not 
wait  until  there  is  a  clarification?  This 
subcommittee  believes  we  would  sunply 
be  adding  to  chaos  if  we  were  to  follow 
such  a  policy.  The  facilities  are  undoubt- 
edly needed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  need 
is  much  greater  than  the  current  bill 
would  provide.  It  is  a  small  program. 
Modernization    of    training    and    other 
facilities  is  far  behind  schedule.  Housing 
of  aU  types  on  many  bases  is  madeqaute 
or  substandard.   The   services  now   are 
required  to  make  do  with  many  inade- 
quate facilities  or  faciUties  which  were 
not  designed  for  present-day  purposes. 
Some  are  temporary  World  War  II  struc- 
tures which   have   long   outlived   their 
usefulness.  Maintenance  is  increasmgly 
costly  as  facilities  grow  older.  This  situ- 
ation can  scarcely  be  said  to  improve 
morale   and   encourage   retention.   The 
object  of  the  mUitary  construction  pro- 
gram Is  to  provide  adequate  training, 
living  working,  and  storage  facilities  for 
permanent  mUitary  bases.  However,  the 
level  of  requested  appropriations  is  never 
more  than  half  the  amount  required  for 
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a  realistic  program  of  replacement  and 
modernization,  and  is  usually  much  less. 
We  know  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
improve  this  picture.  We  would  be  dere- 
lict in  the  discharge  of  our  duties  if 
we  were  not  to  do  our  part  of  the  job. 
Congress  should  support  the  action  of 
the  committee 

The  original  budget  recommendation 
for  fiscal  year  1970  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration was  $2,558,450,000.  The  re- 
vised Nixon  administration  budget  was 
$1,917,000,000.  This  in  itself  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  25  percent  and  is  a  very 
drastic  cut  from  what  would  have  been 
considered  a  moderate  program.  The 
authorizing  committee  made  tlie  most 
drastic  cuts  in  my  recollection — another 
S337  million.  Tliey  recommended  and 
the  House  approved  an  authorization  of 
$1,580,000,000.  Tills  is  a  cut  of  about  20 
percent  below  the  revised  budget.  The 
Senate  has  recommended  restoration  of 
only  $72  million.  The  final  authorization 
figure  cannot  be  determined,  of  course, 
until  the  conference  action  has  been 
completed. 

This  subcommittee  recommends  new 
budget  authority  of  $1,450,000,000  and  m 
this  action  recommends  the  construction 
of  4.8QaxLnit5  of  family  liousing.  This  is 
a  reduction  of  $130  million  below  the 
House  authorization.  The  reduction  is 
achieved  by  line  item  reductions,  some  of 
which  were  volunteered  by  the  services  as 
a  result  of  the  cutbacic  m  military  pro- 
grams, and  through  a  5-percent  cut  in 
available  funds.  The  committee  consulted 
at  length  with  Secretary  Shillito  and  the 
departmental  staffs  to  determine  the  full 
impact  of  the  military  cutbacics  and  all 
of  their  recomanendations  are  incor- 
porated in  this  bill.  The  5-percent  cut  to 
which  I  referred  applies  both  to  the  un- 
obligated balance  and  to  the  new  budget 
authority,  it  totals  $82. 5  million.  This 
cut  was  imposed  because  the  committee 
simply  does  not  believe  the  money  can  be 
spent  in  the  fiscal  year. 

In  an  effort  to  tighten  control  of  large 
unobligated  balances  which  inevitably 
result  from  present  OSD  stop-and-go 
policies  on  military  construction,  the 
committee  has  instructed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  inform  the  commit- 
tee in  advance  of — 

First,  any  major  changes  in  the  list  of 
projects  with  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  proposes  to  proceed  in  fiscal  year 
1970  while  the  reduction  in  new  contracts 
for  construction  remains  in  effect.  This 
list  was  supplied  to  the  committee  on 
October  31.  1969,  and  may  be  found  be- 
ginning on  page  1246,  part  3,  of  the 
hearings. 

Second,  any  limitations  on  construc- 
tion contracting  after  June  30,  1970. 

Third,  any  actions  to  terminate  the  re- 
duction in  construction,  including  a  de- 
.scription  of  the  changes  in  the  economic 
picture  in  the  construction  industry,  lo- 
cally or  nationally,  which  lead  to  these 
actions. 

The  committee  has  attempted  to  deter- 
mine policies  with  reference  to  the  use 
of  nonappropriated  funds  for  construc- 
tion. As  far  as  I  can  determine,  this  is 
.something  that  has  been  overlooked  in 
the  past  and  has  never  been  thoroughly 
studied  either  at  congressional  level  or  at 


the  departmental  level.  In  any  event,  it 
is  an  area  over  which  Congress  has  ex- 
ercised no  control  and  for  which  no 
guidelines  for  operational  procedures 
have  been  established  by  OSD.  Yet  this 
is  a  sizable  account  which  totaled  $151 
million  in  the  past  5  years.  The  commit- 
tee is  asking  that  auditing  procedures  be 
established  and  directs  that  listings  of 
projects  so  constructed  be  provided  to  the 
committee.  We  shall  expect  OSD  to  co- 
ordinate a  plan  for  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  expenditures  of  nonappiopria- 
atod  funds  for  construction  txpenditures. 

The  committee  is  not  at  all  pleased  with 
the  progress,  or  lack  of  progress,  of  hous- 
ing for  dependents  of  military  personnel. 
It  has  been  established  that  a  goal  of 
12.500  units  per  year  is  about  the  mini- 
mum which  is  required  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable picture  of  housing  for  military 
dependents.  I  do  not  recall  a  single  year 
in  which  this  goal  has  been  achieved. 
Last  year  we  funded  only  2.000  units.  This 
year  the  budget  request  was  for  4.800 
units  and  this  is  the  figure  which  is  con- 
tained in  today's  bill. 

The  situation  is  particularly  aggra- 
vated overseas.  The  departments  have 
tried  to  rely  on  rental  guarantee  hous- 
ing, a  program  which  has  produced  only 
a  handful  of  units.  Now  a  new  approach 
has  been  suggested  in  which  the  contrac- 
tor assumes  responsibility  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  housing  on  military 
reservations.  It  is  known  as  installment 
purchase  contracting.  The  entire  subject 
is  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the  report  begin- 
ning on  page  29.  and  there  are  exhaustive 
hearings.  The  committee  feels  that  a 
bolder  approach  is  required  if  the  prob- 
lem ever  is  to  be  .solved.  It  encourages 
attempts  to  develop  new  concepts  in  an 
effort  to  overcome  the  deficiencies. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  committee 
lias  attempted  to  bring  about  a  more  de- 
finitive and  productive  planning  program 
for  military  construction.  Military  con- 
struction in  family  housing  planning, 
programing,  and  execution  are  extremely 
complex,  particularly  in  the  fiscal  envi- 
ronment today.  The  committee  has,  in  the 
past,  insisted  upon  adequate  and  realistic 
long-range  planning.  Now  I  am  glad  to 
report  there  is  evidence  of  improvement 
in  the  long-range  planning  procedures. 
This  is  dealt  with  in  your  report  on  page 
5  under  the  heading,  "General  State- 
ment." I  recommend  it  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

Now,  a  brief  comment  on  construction 
in  Vietnam.  No  additional  funds  are  re- 
quested for  construction  in  fiscal  1970 
budget.  The  committee  has  carefully  re- 
viewed the  use  of  funds  previously  ap- 
propriated and  this  also  is  treated  in  de- 
tail in  your  report  on  page  8  under  the 
heading,  "Progress  of  Construction  in 
Vietnam."  In  summation,  let  me  say  that 
on  August  31,  1969,  there  remained 
$213.7  million  available  for  new  con- 
struction projects  in  Vietnam.  This 
amount  is  not  as  great  as  the  cost  of  new 
construction  needs  remaining  in  Viet- 
nam, as  identified  by  the  Department  of 
Defen.se.  However,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  amount  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
construction  requirements  until  fi.scal 
1971  funds  are  available.  The  program 
now  consists  primarily  of  providing  fa- 
cilities for  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  at 


an  accelerated  rate  to  facilitate  the  Viet- 
namization  of  the  war.  The  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  itself  necessitates  certain 
types  of  facilities,  particularly  port  re- 
pair There  will  al.so  be  some  requirement 
for  restoration  and  replacement  as  a  re- 
sult of  battle  damage  or  rocket  attacks 

On  the  Sateguard  program,  the  com- 
mittee has  approved  new  obligational  au- 
thority of  $14  1  million  for  research  and 
development  facilities  and  planning  at 
Kwajalein  Missile  Range.  The  only  item 
to  be  built  for  Safeguard  in  the  United 
States  under  fiscal  1970  funds  is  a  $2.5 
million  item  which  is  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram for  improvements  to  the  NORAD 
Cheyenne  Mountain  complex.  It  will  pro- 
vide space  for  Safeguard  command  and 
control  facilities. 

We  bring  you  then  a  bill  which  i)ro- 
vides  minimum  appropriations  to  apply 
on  a  very  large  undertaking.  New  defense 
systems  which  necessarily  are  constantly 
bein«  incorporated  into  the  Defense 
Establishment  require  new  facilities  or 
costly  modernization,  or  they  are  largely 
ineffective.  The  needs  for  facilities  at 
overseas  bases  cannot  be  interpreted  m 
light  of  possible  diplomatic  agreements 
some  time  in  the  future,  nor  on  campaiun 
statements  by  foreign  officials  who  may 
say  one  thing  when  they  are  seeking  of- 
fice and  another  when  they  appraise  the 
hard  facts  of  mutual  defense  and  the 
economic  importance  of  the  American 
presence  in  their  countries.  Troop 
strengths  at  these  bases  are  relatively 
fixed  and  constant  for  mutual  security. 

The  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1970 
provides  a  very  modest  improvement  in 
the  facilities,  family  housing,  and  hous- 
ing for  bachelor  enlisted  and  officer  per- 
sonnel at  U.S.  military  bases.  It  empha- 
sizes in  moderate  degree  the  moderniza- 
tion or  replacement  of  the  obsolescent 
and  inefficient  structures  which  repre- 
sent a  large  part  of  the  military  services' 
physical  plant.  There  are  increases  for 
reserve  forces,  water  and  air  pollution 
control,  and  lesearch  and  development. 
It  is  a  small  program  which  does  not  fully 
cope  with  needs,  particularly  in  hous- 
ing. The  committee's  hearings  Indicate 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  projects  al- 
lowed in  this  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 
program  are  to  meet  programed  long- 
range  requirements  at  permanent  mill- 
tai-y  bases.  On  that  basis,  we  request  the 
support  by  the  House. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  will 
have  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
the  magnificient  cooperation  that  he  and 
his  committee  have  given  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  authorizing 
committee.  We  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  enjoy  a  fine  association  with 
every  member  of  the  great  and  excellent 
committee  of  which  the  gentleman  is  a 
member  and  which  has  given  us  such 
splendid  help. 

I  notice  that  the  gentleman,  among 
other  things.  Is  now  explaining  the  mat- 
ter of  private  construction  overseas  to 


provide  much-needed  housing.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  the  committee  that  we 
have  not  provided  adequate  housing  over- 
.seas  I  have  in  mind  particularly  the 
Philippines.  At  the  present  time  the 
Philippines  have  done  anything  but  give 
u^  their  full  cooperation,  and  our  de- 
Dendents  in  the  Philippines  are  at  the 
•nercv  of  gangsters  and  are  the  victims 
of  a  lack  of  law  enforcement.  What  we 
s.ant  to  do  is  to  see  the  dependents  of 
our  military  housed  in  i.>ropev.  decent 
i;n<l  respectable  housing. 

Is  this  what  the  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to.  among  the  other  things,  when 
lie  savs  that  the  committee  underwrites 
the  concept  that  a  private  contractor 
construct  housing  at  his  own  risk? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Yes  I  am  talking  about 
the  very  serious  housing  problem  over- 
seas and  the  need  for  bold  new  action  to 
improve  the  situation. 

Mr  RIVERS.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  amplify  that  point  a  little  further. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Let  me  reiterate  that  the 
situation  on  housing  for  militarj-  de- 
pendents overseas  is  particularly  serious. 
There  is  a  great  dearth  of  available, 
satisfactory  housing  at  many  overscans 
bases,  and  that  Is  true  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.     RI"VERS.     Particularly     in     the 

Pacific. 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  true.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  and  his  great  com- 
mittee have  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions toward  a  stronger  defense  organi- 
zation. They  have  done  much  to  help 
those  who  wear  the  uniform  and  then- 
dependents.  This  committee,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  has  shown  the 
same  interest.  We  want  to  do  all  that  we 
can  But  the  fact  remains  that,  particu- 
larlv  in  the  field  of  housing,  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  We  feel  that  bolder 
action  must  be  taken,  and  we  insist  that 
those  m  authority  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  finding  a  proper  way  In  which 
to  accomplish  that. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
uentleman  will  yield  further,  all  this  does 
Ls  to  tell  the  Defense  Department  to  get 
busy  and  get  some  private  contractors  to 
provide  portable  housing  which  would  be 
satisfactory  for  those  of  our  military 
dependents  overseas  for  whom  they  have 
not  provided  housing. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  think  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  do  all  that  Is  necessary 
111  an  effort  to  find  answers  to  the  prob- 
lem, rather  than  delay,  delay,  delay; 
lather  than  coming  here  year  after  year 
v.ith  programs  which  produce  only  a 
liandful  of  houses. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  another 
tiling.  He  has  kept  faith  with  our  com- 
mittee, in  reporting  out  the  bill.  He  has 
clone  so  by  keeping  with  the  authoriza- 
uon  that  the  House  has  passed.  His  ac- 
lon  demonstrates  the  fine  honor  of  his 
eommittee  and  himself.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  admire  your  committee.  It  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  work  with  you  and 
vour  committee. 

Mr.   SnCES.   The   ,?entleman   is   very 
kind  in  his  comments. 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
enileman  yield? 
Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 


the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr  PATTEN.  While  we  are  talking 
about  housing,  I  would  like  to  be  on 
record  as  strenuously  opposing  the  policy 
of  the  Pentagon  or  the  administration 
In  not  building  more  houses.  I  think  it  is 
a  crime  not  to  give  decent  housing  to  the 
fine  young  men  we  have,  enlisted  men 
and  others.  I  think  it  is  one  of  our  most 
critical  problems,  from  the  comments 
and  testimony  I  have  heard.  I  thank  the 
committee,  and  the  chairman  in  par- 
ticular, for  emphasizing  this  and  telling 
the  Pentagon  time  and  time  again  that 
this  committee  wants  a  better  job  done 
on  housing  for  the  people  in  the  armed 
services, 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  appreciate  the  comment 
of  mv  distinguished  colleague,  just  as  I 
appreciate  his  fine  cooperation  and  able 
assistance  throughout  the  >ear. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, mav  I  direct  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention to  page  9  of  his  own  report  where 
the  following  language  appears : 

Tlif  hearings  before  the  Committee  indi- 
cated that  the  audit  of  non-appropriated 
funds  Is  delegated  to  the  central  audit  orga- 
nization of  each  service;  that  is.  the  Army 
Audit  Agency.  Auditor  CSeneral  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Auditor  General  of  the  Air  Force. 
Technical  assistance  is  subject  to  review  and 
evaluation  by  the  Office.  ComptroHer  of  De- 
fense. However,  only  the  Air  Force  has  re- 
tained audit  responsibility  at  the  depart- 
mental level,  while  the  other  services  have 
delegated  responsibility  to  local  command 
levels. 


The  reason  1  direct  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  that  language  is  that  we 
have  pending  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
the  question  of  giving  the  courts  juris- 
diction to  entertain  suits  that  may  be 
instituted  against  these  people  for  breach 
of  contract  and  things  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  matter  was  not 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee. If  it  would  be  of  help  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  his  own  committee,  we  will  be 
glad  to  assist  In  directing  suitable  In- 
quiries to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  We  have  been 
considering  it  in  our  subcommittee,  and 
we  anticipate  going  into  it  In  much  more 
detail. 

Mr.  SIKES.  We  will  be  glad  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  distinguished  gentleman's 
committee,  as  with  all  the  legislative 
committees  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  no- 
tice the  allowance  for  Perrin  Air  Force 
Base  has  been  reduced  by  roughly  Si 
million.  This,  I  take  it,  was  the  result 
of  certain  actions  by  the  Air  Force? 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  exactly  the  situ- 
ation. I  assure  the  gentleman  that  I  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  Perrin  as  a  base.  I 
recognize  his  own  outstanding  efforts  in 
behalf  of  Perrin  and  of  the  fine  people 


who  serve  and  work  there.  There  is  to 
be  change  in  the  projected  mission  of 
the  base  which  has  resulted  in  with- 
drawal bv  the  Air  Force  of  some  of  the 
proposed  facilities.  The  reduction  in  fa- 
cilities shown  In  our  report  was  done  at 
the  request  of  Air  Force  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  officials  who  stated 
there  would  not  now  be  a  requirement 
for  the  facilities.  ' 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  his  committed 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Cltairman,  wiU  the 
uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  snCES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  u  'he 
gentleman  from  loiita. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  uenilemaii 
tor  vielding. 

I  ask  if  this  bill  takes  into  account  ui 
tei-ms  of  .sa vines,  in  terms  of  lesser  ap- 
propriations, the  rather  substantial 
number  of  bases  that  have  been  closed  m 
the  past  few  months? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Let  me  Mate  to  the  dis- 
tin^'uished  gentleman,  that  subject  wa.s 
very  rarefuUv  taken  into  consideration. 
Ju.st  a  few  days  before  the  bill  was  re- 
ported we  had  a  hearing  on  this  mat- 
ter with  Secretary  Shillito.  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Installations  and  Logistics, 
and  departmental  staffs,  at  which  we  had 
a  full  accounting  of  the  effect  of  the 
base  closures.  Everj-  item  which  they 
said  was  no  longer  required  as  a  res-ult 
of  the  base  closure  action  has  been  taken 
out  of  this  bill. 

Mr  GROSS.  Were  those  base  closings 
reflected  in  the  1970  budget  figures? 

Mr  SIKES.  Not  in  the  budget  figures, 
because  the  budget  figures  were  placed 
before  us  long  ago:  but  they  were  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  amount  con- 
tained In  this  bill. 

Mr  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  ad- 
dress himself  briefly  to  the  line  items  for 
debt  pavment  to  be  found  at  the  top  of 
page  6  of  the  bill?  The  debt  payment 
item  is  $31,648,000  in  one  instance  and 
there  is  another  item  for  debt  payment 
of  $87,680,000.  I  assume  this  is  in  part 
due  to  housing,  or  mortgages  on  housing. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Yes,  that  Is  correct.  I  will 
read  from  the  report. 

If  the  gentleman  will  turn  to  page  35 
of  the  committee  report,  which  is  before 
him.  he  will  find,  under  "debt  payment" 
this  language ; 

The  funds  approved  by  the  Committee  :or 
debt  pavment  provide  for  the  payments  ol 
principal,  interest,  mortgage  insurance  pre- 
miums, and  other  expenses,  which  result 
from  the  assumption  by  the  government  ol 
mortgages  on  Capehart  and  Wherrj-  housing 
as  well  as  the  payment  ol  premlunis  due 
mortgage  insurance  provided  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  for  mort- 
gages assumed  bv  active  military  personnel 
lor  housing  purchased  by  them.  The  ap- 
proved program  also  includes  repayment  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  re- 
maining indebtedness  for  housing  con- 
structed in  foreign  countries  with  foreign 
currencies  derived  from  the  .<=.ile  oi  surplus 
ccmmoditles 


In  other  words,  there  are  a  number  ol 
provisions  of  public  law  which  must  be 
honored  by  payment  of  these  obligations, 
and  that  is  what  the  debt  payment  Item 
in  this  bill  incorporates. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  answer.  If  he  will  Indulge  me  one 
final,  quick  question,  does  the  gentleman 
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anticipate  we  will  get,  later  this  year — 
perhaps  not  this  year  but  early  next 
year — a  supplemental  appropriation  to 
expand  the  spending  that  otherwise 
might  have  been  carried  out  under  this 
bill  had  It  not  been  reduced? 

Mr.  SIKES.  There  have  been  no  indi- 
cations whatever,  if  I  may  respond  to  the 
centleman,  that  there  will  be  a  supple- 
mental budget  request  for  military  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
y^cld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  purpose  not  to 
take  very  much  time.  The  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  iMr.  Sikes>.  has  covered 
all  of  the  spending  details:  and  any  that 
he  may  not  have  covered  in  detail  in  the 
rerwrt. 

I  should  like  to  take  the.^e  few  min- 
utes, however,  to  emphasize  my  concern 
with  regard  to  what  is  happening  to 
military  construction  for  our  armed 
services. 

We  are  faced  with  what  I  believe  to 
be  over  a  period  of  time  an  intolerable 
condition.  As  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  tbe  ccanmittee  said,  the  original 
budgtfc"  submitted  by  President  Johnson 
was  in  the  area  of  S2.5  billion.  Wo  are 
presenting  to  you  a  bill  providing  .SI. 45 
billion.  That  i.s  a  Si  billion  reduction 
from  the  S2.4  billion  budget  request.  This 
ought  to  plea.se  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
unduly  concerned  about  defense  expendi- 
tures. I  hope  we  will  not  have  any  amend- 
ments to  cut  this  bill  further,  because  we 
Just  cannot  afford  to  do  .so.  Construction 
costs  are  going  up  and  the  appropriation 
of  dollars  is  going  down.  When  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  condition  such  as  that, 
you  will  see  that  you  are  not  getting  the 
amount  of  construction  necessary  to 
provide  for  our  military.  We  have  been 
hearing  much  discussion  from  many 
sources — and  I  am  all  for  it — that  we 
ought  to  have  a  volunteer  Army.  I  have 
some  personal  reservations  as  to  how 
practical  that  is.  but  I  think  that  the 
goal  is  a  good  one.  You  had  better  be 
realistic  about  it.  though.  If  you  are 
going  to  try  to  indure  yoimg  people  to 
make  the  military  a  career,  you  had 
better  be  sure  that  we  start  straighten- 
ing out  the  housing  situation  for  our 
military" — the  quarters,  the  bachelor 
officers  quarters,  and  other  facilities.  I 
think  it  is  a  little  foolhardy  to  talk  about 
having  a  miiitai-y  service  on  a  volunteer 
basis  if  we  do  not  start,  right  now. 
planning  for  that  time  and  providing  the 
facilities  that  will  be  an  inducement  for 
men  to  join  the  service.  These  are  facts 
we  had  better  consider  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  military  construction 
is  not  something  that  can  remain  static. 
There  are  new  concepts  in  defense.  Every 
time  we  change  a  concept,  such  as  the 
design  of  an  aircraft,  it  requires  modi- 
fications and  changes  and  new  construc- 
tion to  satisfy  tlie  operational  require- 
ments of  the  new  weapon  system.  These 
liave  to  be  provided  for  every  year.  So, 
as  we  tackle  the  problem  of  military 
facilities,  I  only  hope  we  will  recognize 
that  there  is  no  shortcut  to  providing  the 
military  construction  needed. 

I  think  every  member  of  our  commit- 


tee recognizes  we  are  not  totally  satisfied 
by  any  means  with  the  methods  by  which 
construction  is  sometimes  carried  out.  I 
am  looking  at  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
LoNO.  He  pointed  out,  in  our  hearings, 
that  we  in  the  subcommittee,  as  well  as 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  do 
have  a  resixjnsibility  to  try  to  get  the 
services  to  use  new  techniques  of  con- 
struction so  that  we  can  get  the  most  for 
the  dollars  we  spend.  Tliere  are  some 
new  concepts  in  housing,  for  example, 
the  Turnkey  projectt  which  is  going  on 
in  Colorado,  as  well  as  research  going  on 
at  George  Air  Force  Ba.se  in  California  It 
may  be  that  over  a  period  of  time  we  can 
work  out  a  way  to  provide  this  housing 
at  a  cheaper  cost.  I  happen  to  be  one 
who  believes  that  maybe  we  are  not  get- 
ting as  much  a.s  we  should  for  the  dollars 
we  spend,  but  it  is  hard  for  a  committee 
of  the  Congre.ss  to  police  all  of  these 
things. 

So,  all  in  all.  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  cut  this  bill  any  further. 
I  might  also  say  I  understand  that  our 
dlstin<juishcd  friend  from  Illinois,  my 
very  dear  friend  'Mr.  Yates >,  is  going 
to  propose  an  amendment  regarding 
Safeguard.  And  he  has  made  the  amend- 
ment available.  The  amendment  goe.s  to 
last  year's  funds  and  says  none  of  the 
prior  year  funds  can  be  expended. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  pretty 
well  debated  the  Safeguard  issue  and  a 
decision  has  Ijecn  made  bcth  here  and  in 
the  other  body.  I  hope  we  will  recognize 
such  has  been  done  and  that  we  will  dis- 
pense with  tills  biil  as  quickly  as  we  pos- 
sibly can. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  subject  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  spending  in  the  military — and 
this  does  not  apply  alone  to  construc- 
tion— it  seems  to  me  that  the  day  oucht 
to  dawn  soon  when  what  some  are 
plea;>cd  to  call  foreign  policy  should  dic- 
tate that  we  pull  our  long  noses  out  of 
every  country  around  the  world — the 
policinrr,  the  fiiiaiicing-stoi)  makms^  !,o 
many  commitments  that  require  expend- 
itures to  the  extent  that  we  have  seen 
them  in  years  gone  by  and  are  still  faced 
with  today. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  misses  the  point.  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  this  is  going  to  save  a 
lot  of  money,  but  it  is  something  that 
ought  to  be  debated.  I  know  what  the 
gentleman  is  referring  to  and  it  is  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  our  consideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  how  else 
can  you  reduce  expenditures  for  the  mil- 
itii!  y:  how  do  you  get  them  down  to  man- 
ageable proportions  in  terms  of  revenue 
and  everything  el:  e  in  this  country  un- 
less we  stop  the  business  of  trying  to  run 
the  rest  of  the  world? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  not  sure  we 
will  -save  fii.jncy  !,y  m  iving  all  of  our 
troops  over.seas  back  to  the  Umted  States 
and  build  facilities  for  them  here.  That 
is  ttoing  to  cost  you  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 


will  agree  that  it  costs  more  to  maintain 
troops  abroad  than  it  does  in  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  In  some  instances, 
yes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  concur  with  what  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  saying.  For  examplt\ 
in  Europe  in  NATO  it  costs  less  to  main- 
tain our  troops  over  there  because  the 
NATO  organization  furnishes  quarters 
and  all  of  the  infrastructures  for  which 
we  only  pay  25  percent.  If  we  had  them 
back  here,  we  would  have  to  pay  100 
percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  llic 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  see  th'^ 
figures  that  form  the  ba.sis  for  the  2a 
percent 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  yield  further,  actually  it 
is  24.2  percent  which  is  our  share  of  the 
infrastructure  of  NATO.  It  might  bo 
.somewhat  higher  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  feel  that  tlio 
question  of  foreign  commitments  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  discussion  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  a  free  hand  here.  But  I  can  say  that 
if  we  moved  all  of  our  troops  back  to  the 
United  States  and  built  the  necessary 
facilities  for  them  here  in  tlie  next  few 
years,  we  would  have  to  undertake  a 
massive  and  costly  construction  pro- 
gram. I  am  not  debating  the  worthiness 
of  them  staying  over  there  because  that 
is  another  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  iMr. 
Jonas  1 . 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  commonly  known 
as  the  militarj'  construction  appropria- 
tions bill.  This  is  an  inaccurate  descrip- 
tion. It  should  be  more  accurately  called 
the  militao'  construction  and  reconstruc- 
tion appropriations  bill.  Much  of  the 
proposed  construction  is  for  replacement, 
rehabilitation,  renovation,  moderniza- 
tion, and  reconstruction.  Some  of  our 
military  camps  are  200  years  old.  Many 
of  the  facilities  for  i>ersonnel  throughout 
the  system  are  outdated,  substandard, 
not  modern.  The  whole  of  the  physical 
plant  of  all  of  the  armed  services  is  de- 
ijreciating  and  deteriorating.  Mainte- 
nance and  repair  are  not  keepin^i  pace 
with  wear  and  tear.  No  businessman  or 
property  manager  would  permit  the  de- 
tenoiatioii  of  his  properties  as  we  Amer- 
icans are  permitting,  even  forcing,  the 
deterioration  of  our  defense  plants  and 
facilities. 

The  accelerating  deterioration  of  the 
liliysical  plant  of  our  armed  services  is  a 
wasteful  extravagance  which  jeopardizes 


our  defense  readiness  and  our  national 
security.  The  deterioration  may  berome 
>o  massive  and  pervasive  that  rehabihta- 
rion  becomes  impossible. 

While  our  militarj-  plant  and  physical 
-aciUties  are  deteriorating,  our  mihtary 
.vstem  cannot  perform  satisfactorily. 
While  our  military  plant  is  deteriorating, 
(he  military  personnel  and  their  families 
ire  required  to  live  and  work  under  sub- 
>tandard  condition.s— which  is  unfair 
■.<nd  inefficient. 

Everv  Member  of  the  Congress,  every 
U  S  ta'xpaver  should  know  what  is  hap- 
.lening  We  have  an  enormous  invest- 
ment in  our  Department  of  Defense  arid 
Its  properties  and  facilities.  We  -should 
keep  these  assets  in  a  good  condition  ol 
repair  and  maintenance  or  they  .should 
be  relinquished  for  other  liigher  and  bet- 
ter uses.  Actually,  some  of  the  bases  were 
established  decades,  even  a  century  ago. 
and  probably  no  longer  serve  their  in- 
tended purpose  well.  A  thorough  review 
of  our  defense  plant  and  faciUties  is  long 
overdue.  ^         ,  „. 

There  are  many  ways  to  confirm  wnai 
I  am  saying.  Most  businessmen  and  in- 
dustrialists who  operate  large  plants  or 
facilities  have  formulas  which  they  can 
apply  to  determine  how  much  or  what 
percentage  of  the   original  cost  or  re- 
placement value  needs  to  be  spent  in  or- 
der to  keep  pace  with  deterioration.  Un- 
der any  accepted  formula,  we  are  not 
spending  sufficient  amounts  to  keep  our 
mUitary  plants  and  facilities  in  an  ac- 
ceptable condition  of  repair  and  main- 
tenance. Our  spending  program  for  nriiU- 
tary  construction  during  each  of  the  last 
8     years     has     been     Inadequate— and, 
therefore,  the  deterioration  continues  to 
compound  itself. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  installations  and  Logistics  testified 
that  the  three  services  estimate  a  $19.6 
biUion  deficiency  in  militar>-  construc- 
tion The  budget  request  was  for  only 
$1,917  billion,  less  than  one-tenth  the 

Tlie  Defense  Department  claims  that 
S8  2  billion  is  needed  for  modernization 
of  physical  plant,  but  requested  only 
$380  million.  It  is  also  estimated  that 
121  600  additional  units  of  family  hous- 
ing'will  be  required  by  1974.  The  budget 
request  was  for  only  4.800  units.  At  this 
pace  we  can  only  retrogress. 

An  understanding  of  complicated  cost- 
benefit  formulas  pertaining  to  expendi- 
tures for  repair  and  maintenance  of 
physical  plant  and  facilities  is  not  nec- 
essarj-  to  know  that  our  militarj-  facul- 
ties are  deteriorating. 

Anyone  can  visit  a  military,  naval,  or 
Air  Force  base  and  see  the  conditions 
first  hand.  Every  Member  should  visit 
several  mUitary  bases  and  observe  for 
himself.  I  strongly  suggest  that  Members 
compare  mUitary  buildings,  facilities  and 
equipment   with   comparable    assets   of 
other  governmental  agencies— State,  lo- 
cal or  Federal.  Compare  a  mUitary  base 
Aith  a  NASA  base— the  former  is  old, 
rundown;    the    latter    is    modern,    new. 
Compare    any    military    administration 
building  with  the  administration  build- 
ng  of  any  Federal  or  State  agency.  Com- 
pare mUitary  hospitals  with  private  hos- 
pitals. Few  mUitary  hospitals  can  matcn 
the  condition  of  private  hospitals. 


Many  facilities,  in  every  service,  need 
almost"  complete  rehabUitation,  Many 
facilities  which  have  been  rehabU- 
itated  and  patched  up  over  the  years 
require  extensive  modernization.  Many 
buUdings  which  are  used  to  house  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  famlUes  would 
have  been  demolished  years  ago  if  mili- 
tary bases  could  qualify  as  part  of  civihan 
urban  renewal  projects. 

Many  social  planners  and  urban  re- 
developers     deplore    the     ghettos,    the 
residential  blight  and  the  de  facto  seg- 
regation of  our  cities— but  the  ghetto 
situations,  the  housing  deterioration  and 
the  enforced  segregation  of  our  mUitary 
personnel    on    many    mUitary    bases    is 
much  more  deplorable.  MUitary  person- 
nel  who  are  ordered  to  report  to  certain 
militarv  bases,  often  find  it  impossible 
to  find"  any  housing  for  their  famUies. 
More    often    service    families    have    no 
choice    but    to    live    in    housing    whose 
standards  arc  considerably  below  stand- 
ards prescribed  in  the  minimum  buUdmg 
and  zoning  codes  of  even  slum  sections 
of  metropolitan  areas.  In  my  own  dis- 
trict   voung   families  of   mUiUry   men 
have  lived  in  their  automobUes  for  weeks. 
Family  housing  without  privacy,  with- 
out adequate  storage,  without  adequate 
laundrv  faciUties.  without  adequate  floor 
space  "with  no   toUet  faciUties  on  the 
first  floor,  and  in  a  condition  or  process 
of  deterioration  are  commonplace  in  aU 
branches  of  the  service. 

This  is  not  prunarily  the  fault  ol  the 
services  The  Congress  has  simply  re- 
fused and  neglected  in  the  past  to  appro- 
priate sufficient  funds  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing  for  mUitary  personnel  and 
their  families. 

Without  adequate  funds,  the  services 
cannot  possibly  provide  the  quantity  or 
quaUty  of  housing  to  which  mUitary  per- 
sonnel are  entitled. 

It  seems  incongruous  and  incredible 
that  men  wiU  be  drafted  into  the  service, 
moved  from  base  to  base  at  someone 
else's  WiU,  and  not  provided  adequate 
housing  for  themselves  or  their  fami- 
lies—but this  is  the  case.  This  deteriora- 
tion WiU  accelerate  with  the  inadequate 
appropriation  which  we  are  proposing 
todflv 

During  the  last  8  years  the  Defense 
Department  has  been  so  engrossed   in 
the  fighting  of  a  war  in  Vietnam  and 
maintaining  our  NATO  and  nuclear  de- 
fenses, that  it  has  been  unable  to  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  the  maintenance 
and  modernization  of  our  national  de- 
fense system.  The  war  has  demanded 
the  talents  and  energies  of  our  best  mil- 
itary planners  and  researchers.  The  war 
has  demanded  enormous  sUces  of  our 
resources.  The  balance  of  the  funds^^ 
course,  had  to  come  from  the  other  De- 
fense Department  needs.  Thereby   the 
mUitary-  plant  and  faciUties  elsewhere 
were  drained  down  and  permitted  to  de- 
teriorate:    needed     rehabiUtetion     and 
modernization   was   postponed;    needed 
new  construction  of  famUy  housmg,  hos- 
pitals,   bachelor   housing,    and    schools 
were   deferred:    essential   research   and 
planning  was  scratched. 

We  cannot  permit  our  servicemen,  a 
large  segment  of  our  fellow  citizens  or 
our  defense  system  to  bear  the  burden 
of  the  war. 


Our  defense  system  must  keep  abreast 
of  change.  No  segment  of  our  society 
should  be  more  responsive  to  progress 
and  innovation  or  to  the  sensitivity  of 
our  citizenry.  As  the  size  of  our  MUitary 
Establishment  decreases  we  ought  to 
insist  that  quality  and  effectiveness 
increa.se.  .  , 

We  cannot  do  this  without  providing 
more  funds  for  miUtary  construction 

We  must  understand  that  we  cannot 
expect  the  morale  or  retention  of  the 
armed  services  to  improve  if  mihtary 
personnel  and  their  famUies  are  forced 
to  live  in  substandard  housing  on  i.so- 
lated    ghettoized   military    bases 

Todav  the  voung,  stable,  intellieent. 
competent,  and  dedicated  .servicemen 
whom  we  want  to  attract  and  to  retain 
in  the  defense  services  care  about  their 
famUies  and  especially  the  education  ol 
their  children.  Today's  service  famUy  un- 
derstands that  the  education  of  their, 
children  is  their  most  important  mission 
after  survival.  Not  yet.  especially  under 
this  militaiT  construction  budget,  can  we 
provide  adequate  classrooms  and  educa- 
tional facilities  lor  dependents -of  miU-, 
tarj-  personnel. 

In  our  debates  on  other  authorization 
and  appropriation  bUls  for  education  and 
iiouslng,  we  declaim  loudly  and  passion- 
atelv  for  more  funds  for  education  and 
housing  for  the  civUian  poor,  and  I  join 
vou  But  I  remind  you  that  many  oi  our 
militarv  families  qualify  for  aU  of  the 
poverty  programs,  yet  we  continually 
ignore  their  needs  and  \e  are.  m  tnis 
appropriation  biU.  treatirig  the  miUtarj 
famiUes  shabbily. 

The  budget  requests  for  these  require- 
ments   were    patently     inadequate.    Of 
course  the  administration  is  confronted 
with    enormous    pressures    to    reduce 
spending— and  the  mUitai  y  construcuon 
budget  is  an  easy  place  to  cut  because 
only  the  mUitarj-  personnel  will  direcUy 
suffer  and  their  numbers  are  smaU.  dis- 
persed and  apolitical.  Hue  this  predica- 
ment does  not  reduce  the  dire  need  nor 
relieve   us   of   the   responsibUity   whicti 
should  be  commensurate  with  the  need 
MUiUrj-    construction    appropriations 
provide  the  wherewithal  to  supiwrt  per- 
sonnel. Personnel  is  the  most  precious 
and  essential  ingredient  of  our  defense 

forces. 

Ceitainlv  we  need  the  weapons  s>-s- 
tems  we  need  the  munitions,  we  need  the 
vehicles— planes,  ships  and  trucks— we 
need  the  research  and  dev  elopment  pro- 
grams and  the  other  items  included  in 
the  Defense  appropriations  bUl  which 
we  WiU  consider  later  this  session. 

But  the  weapons  systems,  the  muni- 
tions, the  vehicles,  the  research  are  use- 
less v^lthout  the  personnel.  To  organize 
a  superior  defense  force  with  which  to 
guarantee  our  national  security,  we  need 
to  recruit  and  maintam  the  most  compe- 
tent and  dedicated  persons  possible. 

Morale  and  retention  are  two  of  the 
most  critical  problems  facing  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  We  in  the  Congress 
share  the  responsibUity  of  providing  the 
Defense  Department  with  the  tools  and 
the  wherewithal  to  maintain  high  mora  e 
and  the  retention  of  competent  and  dedi- 
cated service  personnel.  Salaries  are  low 
working  conditions  are  onerous  and 
often  dangerous,  the  risks  to  life   and 
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personal  safety  are  high,  families  are 
separated  often  with  little  notice  and 
at  meet  Inconvenient  times,  asstgnments 
are  uncertain.  Because  of  Uie  many  un- 
avoidable disadvantages  of  military  serv- 
ice, we  have  some  extraordinary  re- 
sponalbllities  for  providing  other  benefits 
and  induceirents.  We  also  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  the  cH>timum 
training  for  all  personnel. 

The  acquisition,  oonstruction  and  in- 
stallation of  pHiblic  works,  buildings  and 
facilities  for  the  three  major  military 
services  and  other  defense  agencies  is  the 
responsibility  of  our  committee  and  the 
Congress. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of 
all  housing  for  all  military  personnel,  for 
all  training  facilities,  for  all  warehousing 
of  all  materials  and  equipment,  and  for 
all  installations  to  administer  the  De- 
partment of  I>efense  are  included  in  this 
bill. 

The  sites  and  housing  for  our  land 
based  weapons  systems  are  included  In 
this  bill. 

Construction  and  reconstruction  in 
this  country  and  abroad  is  Included  in 
this  bill. 

So^  I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the 
enornjity  of  the  scope  of  our  military 
construction  requirements. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  great 
significance  of  the  military  construction 
projects  to  the  morale  and  efHciency  of 
our  military  personnel. 

Personnel  perform  better  with  proper 
facilities.  Housing  Is  as  critical  to  the 
performance  of  a  serviceman  or  woman 
as  to  a  civilian.  Good  working  conditions 
are  just  as  important  to  service  person- 
nel as  to  civilian  personnel. 

Unfortunately.  weapons  systems, 
planes,  ships  and  munitions  receive  top 
priorities  under  the  pressures  of  war — 
by  military  leaders  and  by  the  Congress. 

Too  often  we  have  neglected  our  phy- 
sical establishment.  Too  often  we  permit 
good  facilities  to  deteriorate.  Too  often 
we  overcrowd  and  overload  facilities  dur- 
ing a  war.  This  diminishes  efficiency  and 
effectiveness.  This  increases  the  costs. 

Too  often  we  tell  ourselves  we  are  "get- 
ting by"  with  old,  out-of-date,  inefficient, 
deteriorating  facilities  when  we  are  not 
•getting  by"  at  all,  but  are  actually  per- 
mitting valuable  and  necessary  facili- 
ties to  deteriorate  and  we  are  inexorably 
permitting  the  degradation  of  our  de- 
fense facilities.  Too  often  deferments  are 
not  economy  measures  at  all — but  foolish, 
uneconomic  judgments  which  simply  in- 
crease costs  and  deprive  us  of  facilities 
needed  now. 

The  wear  and  tear  on  facilities  accel- 
erates during  the  increased  mobilization 
required  by  war. 

Overextended  and  massive  use  of 
buildings,  housing,  ports,  airfields  and 
training  facilities  can  quickly  escalate 
deterioration. 

Wartime  should  require  more  military 
construction  projects  and  larger  appro- 
priations, but  your  committee,  because 
of  the  critical  fiscal  condition  of  the 
Federal  Government,  is  recommending 
a  reduced  appropriation. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  for  appropriating  as  much 
as  they  did.  I  commend  both  for  their 
concern  about  the  military  infrastruc- 
ture, but  we  have  not  done  enough  on  the 


basis  of  sound  business  and  property 
management  or  on  the  basis  of  sound 
persoimel  management. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  the  5  minutes.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  filed  a  very 
detailed  report  as  to  what  transpired  in 
the  committee  and  what  is  contained  in 
the  bill,  listing  the  items  that  were 
stricken  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  items  that  were  elimi- 
nated by  the  Department  of  Defense 
from  the  requests  of  the  different  serv- 
ices. Beginning  on  page  24  of  the  report 
and  running  to  the  end  thereof,  there  is 
a  breakdown  of  mstallations  funded  in 
this  bill.  State  by  State  and  service  by 
service. 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  so  far  that  this  bill  has 
been  cut  three  different  times.  The  first 
cut  was  the  cut  brought  about  by  reason 
of  the  revision  of  the  budget  by  the  Nixon 
administration.  That  amounted  to  a  half 
a  billion  dollar  cut.  The  second  cut,  I 
guess  it  would  be  proper  to  refer  to  it  as 
the  Rivers  cut.  Although  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  is  not  usually 
credited  with  making  a  lot  of  cuts,  and 
on  the  contrary  he  is  usually  credited 
with  increasing  bills.  But  here  is  a  case 
in  which  his  committee  made  a  substan- 
tial cut  in  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion, about  $300  million. 

Tlien  the  last  cut.  I  guess,  could  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Sikes  cut:  that  is  the 
cut  of  our  own  subcommittee,  and  with 
all  of  those  cuts  we  are  about  $1  billion 
under  the  originally  prepared  budget. 

Frankly,  that  is  about  all  I  think  the 
services  can  stand  in  the  way  of  cuts. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Cederberc)  stated  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  these  substantial  cuts  should 
please  many  Members  of  the  House  who 
think  we  are  spending  too  much  money 
on  defense. 

I  admit  we  are  spending  a  great  deal 
of  money  on  defense,  but  am  one  of  those 
who  believes  that  whatever  you  spend 
on  the  defense  of  your  country,  or  pre- 
serving your  country's  security  is  not 
money  wasted  but  money  well  spent. 

The  subcommittee  has  made  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  items  that  were  author- 
ized, and  of  the  requirements,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  Is  more 
danger  In  the  long  nin  that  we  iiave 
erred  on  the  side  of  too  much  economy 
than  to  the  contrary'. 

We,  of  course,  are  in  a  fiscal  situation 
that  calls  for  restraint,  but  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  economies  in  main- 
taining facilities  are  self-defeating.  You 
know  out  of  your  own  experience,  with 
your  own  house.  If  you  let  it  go  for  years 
without  providing  any  maintenance 
money,  that  one  of  these  days  you  will 
have  a  major  repair  or  reh.abilitation 
program  confronting  you. 

So,  as  I  say,  I  think  we  have  made  all 
the  cuts  that  were  proper  in  this  bill.  It 
is  a  good  bill.  It  represents  the  best 
thinking  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I 
would  suspect  that  as  many  members  of 
the  subcommittee  feel  that  It  does  not 
provide  enough  money  as  those  who  feel 
that  it  provides  too  much,  so  that  there 
is  a  sort  of  a  balancing  off  there  of  view- 
points within  the  subcommittee. 

I  support  the  bill,  and  I  join  my  col- 


leagues, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Sikxs).  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ceoer- 
BERG).  in  urging  that  it  be  approved  by 
the  Committee  <rf  the  Whole  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  can  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Nortli 
Carolina  <Mr.  Jonas)  that  this  is  a  bare- 
bones  bill.  Everything  In  my  district  ha.s 
been  cut  out  of  the  military  construc- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  did  not  realize  that 
everything  had  been  cut,  but  I  can  voucli 
for  the  fact  that  It  was  pretty  hard  hit, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

'Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
wanted  to  add  that  the  one  base  In  the 
Third  EWstrict  of  Iowa  has  been  closed 
and  I  am  not  complaining,  but  I  notice 
that  in  half  a  dozen  States  they  are  reall.v 
doing  all  right  in  terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Since  we  are  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa  that  he  will  not  find  any 
money  in  this  bill  for  the  Ninth  Con- 
tiressional  District  of  North  Carolina 
either. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  >ield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  cMr.  McEwen' 
if  he  would  like  to  ask  some  questions  or 
direct  some  questions  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  McEwen). 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  regarding  the  Item  which 
was  in  the  authorization  and  was  taken 
out:  $950,000  for  reser\e  component-s  at 
Camp  Drum. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  understand  his  interest 
and  I  know  the  matter  of  which  he  is 
speaking.  If  he  wishes,  I  will  respond  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  McETVVEN.  Yes.  if  you  would,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  am  referring  to  the 
item  in  the  committee  report  on  pages  28 
and  29. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  appreciate  his  efforts  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  interest  and  for  his  de- 
sire to  see  that  Reserve  components  have 
their  needs  funded  properly. 

Tliis  particular  Item  is  not  a  budgeted 
item.  The  committee  went  very  carefully 
into  nonbudgeted  add-ons.  and  this  Is 
one  of  those. 

The  testimony  to  the  committee  about 
a  week  ago  stated: 

The  OiiATd  Bureau  for  the  army  did  not 
request  these  items  to  be  added. 
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Presumably.  It  was  Intended  that  they 
would  come  before  the  Congress  In  s 

later  year.  ,      n.    « 

•If  there  Is  a  serious  need  for  these 
projects,  why  were  they  not  included  in 
the  regular  fiscal  1970  budget?" 

The  response  was.  that  "This  was  a 


I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  you 
personally  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
this  facUity  and  see  the  use  that  Is  be- 
ing made  of  it.  the  needs  that  It  serves 
and  the  inadequacy  of  so  much  of  the 
facilities  there,  I  would  indeed  welcome 
it.  If  you  and  the  members  of  this  dis- 


„s^'oi7SL^"^r«o4%:  J.3.  .wi^e.  -^-e- -s'-er 


originally  requested  more  money  than 
we  were  authorized  in  the  Presidents 
budget,  and  the  high  priority  items  had 
to  be  considered  first." 

Again  I  sympathize  with  the  gentle- 
man but  the  committee  has  to  draw  the 
line  somewhere  on  nonbudgeted  items 
and  items  which  are  requested  by  the 
administration.  .    ^    *v. 

Second,  however.  I  should  sUte  to  the 
genUeman  the  fact  that  Reserve  Forces 
facilities  are  not  spelled  out  as  line  items 
in  the  committee's  action.  Funds  were 
not  specifically  provided  for  it.  This  does 
not  necessarUy  prevent  the  project  from 
being  funded  from  avaUable  funds  if  the 
Department  determines  it  has  a  higher 
priority  than  those  which  were  identified 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings. 

Mr  McEWEN.  If  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  was 
not  budgeted.  It  was  added  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  authorization  bUl.  But  I 
find  It  a  little  confusing  in  view  of  the 
statement  of  the  testimony  that  you  read 
from  the  hearings.  I  was  looking  at  part 
3  of  your  hearings,  pages  1101  and  1102. 
where  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  were  question- 
ing General  Wilson  on  this  and  it  con- 
cludes on  page  1102  with  you  askhig 
General  Wilson:  "You  do  need  funds  for 

Drum?"  , .«.  ^  . 

And  General  WUson  replied:    That  is 

correct,  sir." 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
Inconsistency  there  because  undoubtedly 
they  do  need  funds  at  a  great  many  m- 
stallatlons  which  could  not  be  Included 
within  the  funding  limitation  imposed  by 
the  administration  and  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  ,  ,    ^    , 

If  the  gentleman  will  think  back  on 
what  I  said  a  moment  ago,  he  will  realize 
that  the  testimony  I  quoted  was  given 
just  prior  to  the  markup  of  the  bill 
and  that  this  Item  was  not  considered 
to  be  of  as  high  a  priority  as  the  other 
items  which  were  listed  within  the  funds 
requested. 

Again,  I  am  sympathet'C  to  the  gen- 
tleman's interest.  But  rou  have  to  draw 
the  line  somewhere.  The  committer  feels 
that  it  cannot.  In  good  conscience,  go 
beyond  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  rec- 
ommendations except  In  very  limited 
instances  where  a  very  strong  case  is 
made  by  the  services  for  a  particular 

facility. 

Mr.  McEV^TEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  this  information. 

I  would  like  to  say  now  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
I  would  Indeed  welcome  It,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  and  the  members  of 
this  subcommittee  might  visit  Camp 
Drum.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  it  Is  the 
major  training  facihty  for  the  First 
.•\rmy  for  the  Eastern  United  States,  and 
n  which  tens  of  thousands  of  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  members  come  for 
their  summer  training. 


summer  I  would  suggest,  visit  Camp 
Drum  and  the  Thousand  Islands  of 
northern  New  York  during  that  very 
beautiful  season  of  the  year,  you  would 
see  this  facility  at  the  peak  of  its  use 
and  see  the  obsolescence  that  is  plaguing 
the  command  at  this  post. 

I  do  wish  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  has  been  recognition  given  by  your 
committee.  I  appreciate  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  done.  But  there 
are  desperate  needs.  I  feel,  and  I  would 
like  very  much  If  you  gentlemen  might 
be  able  to  see  this  firsthand.  I  know  there 
are  many  InstallaUons  to  see,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  very  worth whUe  if  you  would 
visit  this  particular  one. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  would  not  be  possible,  I 
guess,  that  there  Is  any  fishing  In  the 
area?  . 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  am  happy  to  respond 
to  the  genUeman  from  North  Carolina 
on  that.  We  claim  the  worlds  record 
muskeUunge.  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  almost  adjacent  to  Camp  Drum. 
Also  there  are  even  some  ponds  on  the 
reservation.  I  am  told,  that  have  excellent 
bass  fishing,  but  If  you  come  diuing  the 
training  season,  they  are  In  the  Impact 
area  on  the  artillery  range,  and  the  com- 
manding officer  might  not  think  it  ap- 
propriate to  go  out  there  in  that  season. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  lUl- 
nols  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.     PUCINSKl.    Mr.     Chairman,     I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  chali-man  of 
the  subcommittee  could  give  me  some 
information  in  relation  to  a  situation  we 
Imve  in  my  district  involving  a  defense 
Installation.  We  have  a  Defense  Contract 
Administration  center  In  my  district  at 
O'Hare  Field.  The  employees  there  work 
m  a  very  old  building.  They  eat  their 
lunches  at  their  desks  because  there  is 
no  lunchroom  facility.  It  Is  cold  In  the 
winter  and  hot  In  the  summer.  The  Gen- 
eral  Services   Administration   has  been 
tr^'ing  to  negotiate  renUl  of  new  quar- 
ters for  this  agency.  But  I  am  told  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  a  fixed  max- 
imum amotmt  of  rent  that  can  be  paid. 
I  believe  the  figui-e  is  somewhere  around 
S5  a  square  foot,  or  somewhere  In  that 
area    In  a  big  rental  market  like  Chi- 
cago, it  Is  absolutely  out  of  the  question 
to  obtain  any  kind  of  rental  for  that 
kind  of  money.  Has  the  committee  given 
any  consideration  to  providing  some  flex- 
ibiiity  or  is  there  flexibility  now  to  deal 
with  a  problem  like  that?  They  do  not 
want  to  build  a  building;  they  want  to 
rent  one.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  De- 
fense Department  on  matters  such  as 
that?  Is  t^ere  a  posslbUity  that  higher 
rental  fees  can  be  allowed? 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  ordinarily  Is  to  provide 


those  faclhties  that  are  sufficiently  mer- 
ited and  can  be  fitted  within  the  scope 
of  the  available  funds  contained  in  the 
apprwriaUon  request.  There  is  never 
enough  money  for  all  needed  items.  The 
Item  to  which  the  genUeman  refers  is  not 
one  that  was  listed  in  the  budget  request. 
It  is  not  one  that  was  before  the  com- 
mittee. Frankly.  I  know  very  little  about 
It.  I  am  Interested  because  of  the  Interest 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman.  If  he 
wUl  bring  the  matter  to  my  attention  and 
to  that  of  the  committee  staff,  we  wUl  be 
glad  to  explore  the  situation  and  deter- 
mine If  there  are  ways  In  which  relief  can 
be  obtained. 

Mr  PUCINSKl.  The  genUeman.  as 
usual,  Is  most  kind,  and  I  appreciate  his 
good  advice  and  his  hnitatlon.  I  thank 

'  Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomla  'Mr.  McFall),  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. .,      •  V,  ♦« 
Mr  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  visti  to 
express  my  support  of  the  bUl  presented 
to  the  House  by  the  committee,  and  to 
also    express    my    appreciation    to    the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  for  the 
remarkably  good  job  that  he  has  done 
and  to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  the  care  and  diligence  vvith  which 
they   have   approached   the   subject  of 
military  construction,  so  important  to 
the  security  of  our  country.  There  is  no 
partisanship    In    this    committee.    The 
abUlty  of  this  committee  in  approaching 
these  problems  is  certainly  shown  by  the 
kind  of  bill  that  we  have  presented  to 
the  House. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania  such  time  as  he  may 
consume.  ,  ,. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman  I  am  glad  to  compliment  the 
subcommittee  on  the  good  work  it  has 
done  I  believe  the  saving  of  $1  billion 
in  the  1970  budget  lor  US.  miliUry  con- 
struction Is  right  in  line  ulth  what  our 
American  taxpayers  want.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  this  billion-dollar  cut  wUl  not  liiter- 
fere  with  the  effeclency  of  otir  U.S.  mUl- 
lary  organization  and  US.  military  capa- 
bilities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a  pohcy  recom- 
mendation regarding  joint  use  by  US. 
military  planes  of  the  U.S.  metropohtan 
airports  that  are  serving  the  tremendous 
passenger  jets,  with  greater  jets  to  come, 
consisting  of  the  international  airport 
types.  I  believe  that  our  U.S.  policy  should 
be  to  work  to  separate  the  miliUn'-  opera- 
lions  and  regionalize  them,  away  from 
the  large  metropolitan  passenger  airports 
as  these  two  kinds  of  traffic  are  incom- 
patible and  the  mixture  is  dangerous. 

I  hope  some  progress  can  be  made  en 
that  kind  of  a  program  to  insure  greater 
air  traffic  control  and  safety  for  both  the 
scheduled  airlines  and  private  planes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  Yielding. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
antidefense  hysteria  In  this  country  has 
produced  an  entirely  new  breed  of  bird. 
The  doves  have  not  been  content  to 
merely  pick  at  our  Defense  Establish- 
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ment  on  the  Vietnam  issue.  They  have 
recruited  a  new  breed  of  bird,  an  am- 
phibious ostrich,  who  would  stick  hla 
head  under  the  sea  while  Soviet  subma- 
rine commanders  gaze  through  their 
periscopes  at  the  tempting  target  of  the 
amphibious  ostrich's  rear  end — big,  fat. 
and  exposed. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  an  antiwar  agitator. 
But  the  way  that  I  feel  we  should  agitate 
against  war  is  to  build  a  Defense  Estab- 
lishment so  .superior  that  it  will  deter 
aggression.  The  way  to  prevent  war  is  to 
prepare  for  it.  They  way  to  encourage 
war  and  augrcssion  is  to  unilaterally 
disarm,  to  ignore  the  enemy's  buildup, 
and.  to  disparage  all  those  who  would 
equip  us  to  deal  with  a  determined 
enemy. 

The  amphibious  ostrich  becomes  in- 
furiated and  flaps  into  an  impotent  rane 
with  its  vestigal  wings  if  you  dare  men- 
tion that  the  Soviet  Union  has  achieved 
the  largest  submarine-building  program 
involving  the  most  advanced  undersea 
craft  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  If 
you  point  out  that  the  Russians  now 
have  over  105  missile  submarines  com- 
pared (a  our  41,  the  ostrich  will  lay  an 
amphibious  egg.  But  the  "yolk"  will  be 
on  him — and  us — if  we  do  not  activate 
a  powerful  new  antisubmarine  warfare 
program  to  overtake  and  surpass  the 
Russian  submarine  threat. 

Skilled  ASW  men  may  differ  over  tech- 
nical requirements  for  ASW  aircraft  car- 
riers, turboprop  planes,  sonar  buoys,  new 
and  better  destroyers,  and  submarines 
to  fight  the  underwater  threat.  But  there 
are  no  differences  on  the  urgency  of  the 
need  to  perfect  our  antisubmarine 
defenses. 

Admiral  Caldwell  has  this  year  testi- 
fied before  the  Congress  wltli  a  request 
very  mindful  of  and  deferential  to  the 
prevailing  congressional  mood.  He  made 
a  very  modest  and  practical  request  for 
a  10-percent  increase  in  the  Navy's  ASW 
budget.  He  saw  this  as  essential  to  mount 
even  a  minimum  response  to  the  new 
Soviet  challenge. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  am  more 
free  to  speak  out  than  the  admiral  and 
other  distinguished  naval  officers.  The 
admiral  and  his  colleagues  know  what  is 
happening  in  the  Soviet  submarine  yards. 
They  are  deeply  troubled  by  the  specter 
of  Russian  submarine  power.  But  they 
must  be  practical  and  frugal  when  they 
ask  the  angry  taxpayers  for  money  at  a 
time  when  the  antiwar  vogue  is  such 
that  naval  ROTC  units  are  being  driven 
from  our  universities  and  many  amphib- 
ious ostriches  would  like  to  converge  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  foul  up  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy. 

I  may  be  accused  of  being  out  of  vogue 
because  I  do  not  want  to  put  our  Navy 
into  the  new  miniskirts — or  the  slave 
chains  the  girls  are  wearing  around  their 
waists.  But  I  am  less  interested  in  fashion 
than  in  fact.  I  say.  "damn  the  ostriches, 
full  speed  ahead "  on  a  realistic  ASW 
program. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  why  I  have  be- 
come such  an  agitator  on  this  ASW  ques- 
tion. I  see  it  as  the  most  sincere  form 
of  antiwar  expression,  the  only  real  guar- 
antee for  peace.  I  am  a  peacenik  in  this 


sense  because  I  repre.sent  a  constituency 
of  citizens  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships — citizens  who  are  painfully  aware 
of  the  horrors  of  war  and  cosmopolitan 
and  sophisticated  enough  to  know  that 
war  must  be  prevented. 

It  was  only  a  year  ago  when  we  be- 
came aware  that  the  Soviet  Navy  in  1968 
had  reached  a  submarine  strength  that 
our  authorities  did  not  believe  they  could 
attain  until  1975.  Moscow  is  running  7 
years  ahead  of  our  best  estimates,  ahead 
of  our  computer  projections.  There  were 
no  amphibious  ostriches  to  be  found  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Ru.ssian  Navy  now  has  more  than 
375  .submarines:  65  of  this  number  are 
nuclear  powered.  We  have  a  total  of  41 
missile  submarines  compared  to  their 
105  Polaris  missile  submarines.  We  have 
only  44  nuclear  attack  submarines. 

Moscow's  105  mis.sile  submarines  rep- 
resent a  Kieat  threat  not  only  to  our  men 
at  sea  but  to  our  cities  at  home.  Next 
year,  1970,  will  not  see  us  catching  up. 
indeed,  the  Russians  will  move  even  fur- 
ther ahead  in  nuclear  submarine 
strength. 

We  must  be  concerned  not  only  with 
existing  Soviet  submarine  strength  but 
the  fantastic  production  base  that  has 
been  established  There  are  also  the  qual- 
itative improvements.  Their  submarines 
are  quieter,  faster,  better  than  we  im- 
agined. 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  Soviet  Navy 
is  le.ss  than  10  years  old.  This  contrasts 
with  our  ships  which  average  18  years 
of  age.  All  of  the  Soviet  Navy  has  been 
built  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  We 
are  still  using  some  elderly  ships,  de- 
stroyers as  well  as  submarines,  that 
should  be  retired  forthwith. 

The  Russians  next  year  will  be  even 
further  ahead  of  us  in  submarine 
strength.  The  sad  truth  is  that  we  are 
being  left  behind.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
this.  ASW  is  the  essence  of  defense.  It  is 
linked  to  the  safety  and  protection  of 
our  Nation  with  the  traditional  assign- 
ment of  defending  our  ships  and  shores. 
Indeed,  the  time  has  come  for  a  counter- 
attack. Those  who  would  defend  our  Na- 
tion cannot  go  on  the  defensive. 

Russia  now  has  a  submarine  building 
yard  so  vast  that  it  could  include  more 
yards  than  our  country  even  possesses. 
The  Russians  could  build  20  nuclear  sub- 
marines a  year.  This  includes  12  of  the 
Polaris  type. 

In  1966  we  had  300  students  in  naval 
architecture  and  marine  engineering. 
The  Russians  had  7.000.  That  is  the  con- 
trast in  the  emerging  technical  base. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  said : 

Numerical  superiority,  however,  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  Weapons  .systems,  speed, 
depth,  detection  devices,  quietness  of  opera- 
tion, and  crew  performance  all  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  effectiveness  of  a 
.submarine  force  Prom  what  we  have  been 
able  to  learn  during  the  past  year,  the 
Soviets  have  attained  equality  in  a  number 
of  these  characteristics  and  superiority  in 
some. 

Now  that  Moscow  has  reached  a  point 
of  parity  with  us,  and  are  moving  ahead 
in  submarine  power,  are  they  trimming 
sails?  They  ceitalnly  are  not.  They  are 
expediting  the  pace  of  submarine  con- 
struction. 


Congress  has  just  learned  that  the 
Russians  now  have  the  world's  fastest 
submarine.  Emboldened  by  their  grow- 
ing power,  the  Russians  are  operatint; 
farthe.-  away  from  their  bases.  In  larger 
numbers,  and  for  longer  periods  of  time. 
New  types  of  submarines  and  improved 
mother  ships  are  emerging. 

Rus.sian  submarines  are  no  longer 
strangers  to  our  coastal  waters.  Nor  is  the 
Soviet  Navy  showing  timidity.  There  was 
nothing  timid  about  the  naval  movements 
in  Cuban  waters  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
this  summer.  Nor  are  the  threats  to  the 
U.S.  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  indi- 
cating a  meek  posture. 

Soviet  submarine  progress  has  been 
achieved  in  days  when  too  many  Ameri- 
cans do  not  want  to  hear  about  It.  They 
have  hypnotized  themselves  with  some 
grandiose  delusion  that  if  we  stop  all 
defense  spending  our  foreign  enemies 
will  fall  in  love  with  us  while,  at  home, 
poverty  and  racial  antagonisms  will  dis- 
appear from  our  cities. 

I  feel  the  time  has  come  to  take  one 
compelling  aspect  of  our  defense  and 
concentrate  on  it  with  an  appeal  to 
reason.  That  aspect  Is  ASW.  The  basic 
sense  of  the  American  people  Is  good. 
Even  some  of  the  amphibious  ostriches 
may  raise  their  heads  out  of  the  water. 

What  we  can  do  in  space,  we  can  do  on 
the  seas  and  imder  the  seas.  ASW  re- 
search and  development  must  be  glamor- 
ized. It  must  be  accorded  top  priority. 

What  deeply  disturbs  me  today  as  we 
consider  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriations bill  is  the  elimination  of 
fimds  for  building  a  vitally  needed  naval 
imdersea  technology  laboratory  in  San 
Diego.  The  laboratory  would  provide 
technical  advice  on  the  major  naval  ef- 
forts in  ASW  .systems,  analyze  compo- 
nent and  systems  developments  and  con- 
duct some  operational  testing,  imder- 
water  environmental  research  and  in- 
house  applied  research.  This  proposed 
laboratorj'  is  not  one  that  was  hastily 
conceived.  It  was  first  studied  and  recom- 
mended several  years  ago  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
which  stated  that  the  laboratory  would 
serve  as  "a  space  setter"  in  the  ASW 
field.  It  also  urged  that  the  center  be 
established  as  promptly  as  possible  to  fill 
a  gap  in  the  Navy's  research  and  devel- 
opment capability  in  ASW.  Our  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  recognized 
this  need  also  and  has  recommended 
construction  of  the  laboratory.  Now.  we 
see  the  money  for  starting  the  labora- 
tory being  denied  to  the  Navy,  meaning 
that  this  project  so  vital  to  oiu-  Nation's 
seapower  will  slip  another  year. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  states 
in  its  report  that  it  is  not  convinced  that 
the  Navy  has  sufficiently  studied  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  existing  facilities  for 
housing  the  laboratory.  I  should  like  to 
comment  on  this  iJOint,  for  the  Navy  a.s 
well  as  the  Armed  Services  ComnJttee 
indeed  studied  this  iwssibility  quite  thor- 
oughly, and  it  was  determined  by  both 
that  a  new  structure  -vould  be  necessary 
to  house  the  laboratory. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  rec- 
cognize  the  need  for  starting  this  labora- 
tory and  approve  the  necessary  funds  so 
that  when  the  House  and  Senate  go  into 
conference  on  this  bill,  another  effort  can 


be  made  to  grant  the  $6.4  million  appro- 
priaUons  for  this  Important  laboratory. 
Mr    GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going'  to  vote  against  H.R.   14751.  the 
mUiUry  construction  appropriation  bill. 
This  bill  has  come  to  the  House  floor 
under  a  rule  which  waived  all  points  of 
order    I  feel  that  rule  21(6)   has  been 
disregarded  and  we  have  been  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  for  study  and  careful 
consideraUon  of  this  measure.  The  print- 
ed   committee    hearings,    conslstmg    of 
some    1,200   pages,   were   not   available 
until  yesterday.  November  12.  and  the 
report  became   available   just  today.  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  be  asked  In 
this  body  to  consider  a  $2  billion  appro- 
priation bill  under  these  circumstances. 
I  am  deeply  concerned,  Mr,  Chairman, 
that  there  are  some  moneys  In  this  bill, 
the  purpose  of  which  has  not  been  ex- 
plained, or  cannot  be  explained.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bUl  involves  some  $14  million 
in  new  appropriations  and  $97  million 
In  total  appropriations  for  the  contro- 
versial antl-ballistlc-mlssile  system,  to 
which  I  am  opposed. 

Further,  I  have  long  been  concerned 
over  the  growing  proportions  of  military 
spending.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  legislation 
to  bring  new  perspective  to  the  question 
of  national   priorities,   and   to   reassert 
congressional  control  over  the  Nation's 
military  Industrial  establishment.  I  feel 
that  the  Vietnam  war,  which  I  have,  of 
course,  long  opposed,  has  provided  the 
opening  for  a  military  budget  which  is 
no  longer  related  to  our  military  needs. 
We  cannot  accept  the  premise  that  our 
national    security    depends    only    upon 
military  expenditures.  We  need  more  of 
an  imdersUnding— an   explanation— of 
what  we  as  a  nation  are  buying  for  our 
money.  Extravagant  military  spending 
Is  not  going  to  solve  our  most  pressing 
national   problems.  The  civilian  sector 
of  our  national  budget  is  being  deprived. 
We  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  need 
to  rebuild  ghetto  communities,  to  im- 
prove our  schools,  provide  more  housing, 
and  health  faculties,  and  to  fight  pollu- 
tion, crime,  and  drug  addiction. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  cannot  conscionably 
vote  ifor  this  $2  billion  appropriation  in 
haste  while  the  pressing  needs  of  our 
country  remain  neglected  and  inade- 
quately funded. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MiLrrABT    CONSTKUCTION,    NaVT 

For  acquisition,  construction.  Installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  naval  installations,  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  Navy  as  currently  authorized 
in  military  public  works  or  military  con- 
struction Acts,  and  in  sections  2673  and  2675 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  Including 
personnel  In  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering 
Command  and  other  personal  services  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  this  appropriation. 
S271. 605.000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  move 
to  .strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  might  respond 


to  a  question  or  two.  I  note  In  the  cwn- 
mittee. report  that  there  is  no  construc- 
tion for  Vietnam,  and  I  am  sure  the 
chalnnan  probably  covered  thla  in  his 
earlier  remarks,  but  I  wanted  to  ask  if  he 
has  the  figures  that  were  in  the  cMn- 
parable  bUl  last  year  for  Vietnamtfor  that 
construction. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
asked  me  how  much  money  was  provided 
last  year  for  Vietnam? 
Mr.  FRASER.  "Ves. 

Mr   SIKES.  It  is  going  to  take  me  a 
little  while  to  nm  this  down  because  I 
cannot    put    my    finger    on    the    exact 
amount.  I  can  say  since  1965.  $2.8  billion 
has  been  appropriated  for  construction 
In  support  of  Southeast  Asia.  There  Is  a 
June  30.  1969.  obligational  total  of  $2.6 
billion  and  expenditures  of  $2.2  billion. 
As  of  August  31.  1969,  there  was  a  total 
of  $213.7  million  available  to  carry  on 
new  construction  projecte  In  Vietnam. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  new 
requirement  for  money  In  Vietnam,  there 
is  none  appropriated  In  this  bill.  There 
will   be   available   the  carryover   funds 
from  last  year,  which  will  primarily  be 
used  for  Vietnamization  of  the  war.  to 
provide  faculties  which  are  required  spe- 
cifically for  the  Vietnamese  units  rather 
than  the  U.S.  units.  It  is  necessary  to 
complete  some  of  the  facilities  that  were 
under  construction. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  wiU 
yield  to  the  distinguished  genUeman  from 
California  (Mr.  McFalD  the  gentleman 
seems  to  have  his  finger  on  the  item  the 
gentleman  requested. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  8 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  language 
there  describes  the  construction  in  Viet- 
nam as  follows : 

This  consists  of  providing  facilities  for  the 
Vietnamese  Armed  Forces,  including  depend- 
ent shelters,  at  an  accelerated  rate  to  facili- 
tate the  "■V^letnamlzatlon"  of  the  war. 


The  Chairman  has  quoted  the  total  of 
$213  7  mUlion  avaUable  for  obligation 
in  Vietnam  as  of  August  31.  1969.  If  the 
gentleman  wUl  go  on  to  read  that  section, 
he  will  find  $110  million  wUl  be  avaUable 
for  the  shelter  program  and  other  con- 
struction items,  which  will  be  utUized  out 
of  the  money  which  \s  being  carried 
over. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  wUl  yield  further, 
specifically  to  answer  the  gentleman's 
question,  now  it  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  from  the  committee  hearings, 
in  fiscal  year  1969,  $189  mUlion  was  ap- 
propriated for  Vietnam, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
if  perhaps  he  can  clarify  for  the  com- 
mittee just  why  we  need  to  spend  money 
for  new  facilities?  Why  cannot  the  Viet- 
namese simply  take  over  the  American 
facilities  being  evacuated? 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  wUl  be 
glad  to  go  into  that. 


Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
actually  to  be  used,  out  of  the  carryover 
money.  $110  mUlion  for  Vietnamization 

of  the  war. 

This  Includes  ImiM-oving  facluties  or 
buUdlng  faculties  which  are  specifically 
required  for  Vietnam  foi-ces.  Remember, 
they  use  a  different  type  of  equipment 
from  what  we  use.  They  operate  normally 
in  smaller  units.  It  Is  very  costly  for  them 
to  try  to  carry  on  the  huge  base  com- 
plexes we  have  constructed. 

This  Is  a  very  significant  requirement 
for  the  Improvement  of  roads,  particu- 
larly in  those  areas  where  the  roads  were 
used  primarily  for  military  traffic.  They 
have  taken  a  very  bad  beating  m  the 
course  of  the  war.  and  simply  have  to 
be  improved.  That  accounts  for  $40  mU- 
lion. ,     . 

There  are  emergency  facilities  required 
for  the  safety,  health  and  security  of 
United  States  forces.  That  is  some  $57 

miUion.  .    .„..,. 

Funds  are  necessan'  to  repair  battle 
damage,  which  is  continuing  on  our  own 
installations,  or  from  rocket  attacks. 
That  is  $16  million. 

There  are  also  facilities  such  as  port 
repair,  to  support  redeployment  of  U5. 
units  back  home.  That  is  $15  miUion 
Even  though  we  are  moving  units  out  ol 
Vietnam  it  Is  still  a  costly  operation  to 
convert  to  the  Vietnamese  operation  or 
to  get  our  forces  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AiaENDMENT    OFrEM3>    BT     MR      YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  On  page 
6  llrie  19.  strike  out  the  period  (  )  and  in- 
sert- "but  no  part  of  such  funds  may  be 
used  for  construction  associated  with  opera- 
tional deplov-ment  of  the  Safeguard  Anti- 
Balllstlc  Missile  System." 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
logical  time  to  present  this  amendment. 
It  is  true  that  the  ABM  debate  a  few 
months  ago  was  extensive  and  thorough 
both  in  the  House  and  Senate.  After  a 
very  spirited  fight  the  proponents  for 
deploj-ment  of  the  ABM  won^I  yas  op - 
posed  to  the  deployment  of  the  ABM  in 
that  debate.  I  am  stUl  strongly  opposed 
to  such  deploj-ment. 

This  amendment  offers  this  House  a 
second  opportunity,  perhaps  the  last 
chance,  to  take  another  look  at  the  pro- 
gram. ,  . 
First  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
will  not  affect  any  research  funds  at  all. 
It  goes  only  to  deployment.  There  is 
monev  In  this  bill  for  research  facUities 
on  Kwajalein  Island.  This  amendment 
wiU  not  affect  those  funds. 

The  opponents  of  deployment  of  the 
ABM  favor  research.  They  are  not  op- 
posed to  research.  They  are  opposed  to 
deployment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  time  for  re- 
search and  there  is  a  time  for  deploy- 
ment. When  last  year  Congress  hurried 
to  approve  the  Sentinel  ABM  for  the  rea- 
son presumably  that  the  time  for  de- 
ployment had  coone,  those  of  us  who  op- 
posed that  move  pointed  out  that  the 
ABM  system  thut  was  to  be  deployed 
around  the  Nation  s  cities  would  not  work 
for  that  purpose.  However,  we  were  over- 
ruled. 

It  took  President  Nixon  himself,  early 
this  year,  to  poiint  out  the  fact  that  we 
had  been  correct.  It  would  not  work,  he 
said.  He  exploded  the  argument  that  de- 
ployment of  the  Sentinel  ABM  would 
work  around  the  Nation's  cities. 

The  President  himself  said  it.  But  then 
he  changed  the  name  and  redeployed  the 
ABM.  I  .ind  it  diflRcult  to  understand 
why  a  change  of  name — changing  the 
name  Sentinel  to  SafeRuard— and  mov- 
ing deployment  to  two  sites  in  Montana 
and  in  North  Dakota,  to  protect  our  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles,  would 
change  the  efficacy  of  the  deployment. 
I  still  maintain  that  this  is  a  highly 
questionable  system.  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  work  any  better  in  its  new  role. 

What  Is- more  important.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Dr.  i'Vjster,  who  is  Director  of  Re- 
search of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
has  stated  in  testimony  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  the  ABM 
will  not  protect  this  Nation  agamst  an 
all-out  attack  by  the  Soviets,  for  whose 
missile  might  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  shield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  very  interested  in  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  spent  time  studying  the 
whole  question  of  the  ABM.  I  came  out 
of  the  study  with  mixed  feelings.  While 
it  might  work,  the  questior  is,  would  it 
•work  well  enough  to  justify  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  money.  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  other  defense  needs  that  are 
more  justifiable,  giving  more  defense  for 
the  dollar,  than  the  ABM.  I  was  forced, 
because  the  whole  package  was  pre- 
sented to  us.  at  the  time  of  the  au- 
thorization, to  vote  for  the  ABM — and  I 
was  very  unhappy  at  that  time  about 
it — because  while  I  was  opposed  to  de- 
ployment just  now,  I  wanted  to  see  that 
we  kept  on  with  research  and  develop- 
ment, looking  to  thie  time  when  we  might 
get  a  real  scientific  breakthrough  that 
would  make  the  ABM  more  justifiable. 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  gentleman  offers 
an  amendment  which  enables  me  to  do 
now,  what  I  was  unable  to  do  at  the 
time  of  the  authorization ;  namely,  to  vote 
against  a  waste  of  money  for  the  deploy- 
ment but  for  a  continuation  of  a  re- 
search and  development  program. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  makes  a  very  cogent  ar- 
gument in  support  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  these  funds 
for  other  and  better  purposes,  the  Con- 
gress has  approved  an  extra  billion  dol- 
lars for  education.  The  Congress  has 
approved  approxiaiialely  $1  billion  for 
clean  water.  Both  of  these  appropria- 
tions are  above  the  budget.  Both  are 
desperately  needed.  Both  are  much  more 
necessary  in  the  national  interest  than 
this  expenditure  for  ABM  deployment. 
The  deployment  of  the  ABM  at  this 
time  is  premature. 


For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
urge  striking  the  funds  for  the  ABM  de- 
ployment out  of  the  bill. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  trod  this 
ground  many  times  before.  This  is  the 
same  effort  to  hamstring  the  ABM  Safe- 
guard program,  which  we  have  seen  so 
often. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  new  money 
for  the  Army  for  Safeguard  in  the  bill 
except  for  research  and  development  fa- 
cilities at  Kwajalein.  which  I  mentioned 
earlier.  This  money,  $14.1  million,  is  for 
research  and  development,  which  I  be- 
lieve just  about  everyone  supports.  There 
is  also  new  money  in  the  bill  for  the  Air 
Force,  at  the  Norad  Combat  Operations 
Center  in  Colorado.  Of  the  $20.8  million 
requested  for  alteration  of  this  center, 
$2.5  million,  is  to  be  used  for  headquar- 
ters facilities  for  Safeguard.  The  com- 
mittee provided  $12.8  million  of  that  re- 
quest. The  gentleman's  amendment  is 
really  directed  at  prior  year  appropria- 
tions and  authorizations.  The  money 
which  is  carried  over  must  be  utilized  if 
we  are  going  to  have  an  orderly  program. 
This  nioney  is  to  be  spent  for  planning, 
land  acquisition,  access  roads,  and  con- 
sti-uction  to  insure  the  readiness  of  the 
two  sites,  which  have  been  selected.  If  we 
do  not  continue  the  work  which  is  now  in 
progress,  we  will  simply  postpone  the 
availability  of  this  system  for  another 
year  or  two  or  three — an  inexcusable 
delay  for  an  already  long  delayed 
program. 

I  submit.  Mr  Chairman,  that  this 
would  be  a  most  unwise  procedure.  No 
such  limitations  are  imposed  on  the  Rus- 
sians or  the  Chinese.  I  trust  that  the 
House  will  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  If  I  may,  I  will  first  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
McPall.  and  then  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  wish  to  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
While  I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  certainly  has  presented  his 
amendment  at  an  appropriate  time,  it 
will  not  have  the  effect  he  desires  be- 
cause it  applies  to  prior-year  funds  and 
the  House  had  its  opportunity  to  work 
its  will  as  to  whether  or  not  to  go  for- 
ward with  Safeguard. 

I  would  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  in  opposing  the  amendment.  The 
House  has  already  considered  the  ap- 
propriateness of  our  country  going  ahead 
with  Safeguard.  The  other  body  has  in  a 
memorable  debate  and  a  memorable  vote 
decided  to  go  ahead  with  Safeguard. 

I  feel  that  the  committee  is  properly 
providing  the  money — carryover  money 
from  other  year.s — to  go  ahead  with  Safe- 
guard in  accordance  with  the  determina- 
tion made  by  this  House  and  by  the  other 
body   in   previous   authorization   bills. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  ['rmleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  involved  in  my 
aiiuMidnitnt  approximates  $260  million; 
is  tiiat  not  correct? 


Mr.  SIKES.  The  amount  of  carryover 
money  is  $279  million.  However,  not  all 
of  it  would  l)e  expended  in  fiscal  1970. 

Mr.  YATES  But  these  are  funds  that 
will  be  used  for  deployment,  are  they 
nof 

Mr  SIKES.  Tills  is  carryover  money 
from  previous  appropriations  which  will 
be  used  during  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
the  planning  and  construction  of  two 
sites  which  have  been  authorized. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Kcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ri.se  to  join  the  chairman  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

One  of  the  distinctions  that  many  of 
the  opponents  of  the  ABM  and  the  In- 
stallation of  the  ABM  make  Is  between 
research  and  development  and  deploy- 
ment. I  would  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man read  Pait  I  of  our  hearings  where 
we  went  into  the  Safeguard  matter.  We 
went  into  this  with  Dr.  Charles  Johnson 
and  General  Starblrd.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  iMr.  Long)  goes  Into 
quite  a  colloquy  with  them  on  the  re- 
search and  development  Involved  in  the 
actual  installation  at  the  sites  in  Mon- 
tana and  North  Dakota.  There  Is  re- 
search and  development  Involved  at  these 
in.stallations.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  read  this 
testimony  or  not. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKE:s.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  has  read 
that  testimony.  My  amendment  goes  to 
the  deployment  funds.  If  the  money  Is 
to  be  used  for  research,  my  amendment 
will  not  reach  it,  and  as  the  gentleman 
testified  if  research  was  to  be  pursued 
at  those  installations,  my  amendment 
would  not  prevent  that. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  But  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  raises  a  rather  cloudy  ques- 
tion here. 

Mr.  YATES.  Not  cloudy  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
;;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  My  amendment  goes  en- 
tirely to  the  deployment.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  of  the  opinion  that 
what  they  are  doing  is  limited  entirely 
to  research,  my  amendment  will  not 
touch  it. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think  you  have  a 
rather  difficult  ."-ituation  here  in  .sep- 
arating deployment  from  research  be- 
cause both  are  involved.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  read  the  testimony  of  Dr.  John- 
.son  I  think  he  will  have  to  conclude 
that  R.  f  D.  is  very,  very  much  Involved 
in  the  actual  deployment  on  site. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  \^i]l  yield,  my  amendment 
reads: 

No  part  may  be  vised  for  coiistrvtciion  as- 
sociated with  operational  deployment. 
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I  think  that  is  quite  clear. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  In  construction,  you 
cannot  separate  operational  deployment 
from  the  R.  &  D.  You  have  got  to  have 
the  construction  for  operational  deploy- 
ment before  vou  can  conduct  R.  &  D. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  .vield  further,  if  it  is  in 
connection  with  research  only,  my 
amendment  would  not  touch  it. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Long*  said  when  he  questioned  the  wit- 
ness that  he  wished  Defen.sr  people  would 
bring  these  things  out  more  clearly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thought  Dr. 
Johnsons  testimony  was  excellent.  It  was 
persuasive  to  me  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  much  merit  in  some  deployment  at 
the  two  sites  in  North  Dakota  and  Mon- 
tana. I  would,  however,  be  very  unwilling 
at  this  point  to  see  any  deployment  at 
the  other  12  sites  until  we  really  learn 
something  further  about  this. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  of  construction  for  fur- 
ther deployment,  particularly  in  the  1970 
program.  . 

Mr.  SIKES.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

let  me  point  out  that,  regardless  of  how 

you  dress  It  up,  this  is   an  anti-ABM 

amendment.  . 

Mr.    YATES.    If    the    i;entleman    will 

vield,  yes.  . 

Mr  SIKES.  My  distinguished  friend 
from  Illinois  who  offered  the  amendment 
agrees.  We  have  plowed  this  ground  very 
thoroughly  before.  I  trust  that  we  can 
speedily  get  on  with  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  trust  it  will  be  rejected. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Just  let  me  make 

one  brief  comment 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield,  I  want  to  make  a  correction.  It  is 
an  anti-ABM  deployment  amendment. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  respect  the  desire 
of*  the  gentleman  not  to  deploy  the 
.system. 

I  do  have  serious  reservations  as  to 
how  under  this  amendment,  you  could 
separate  the  research  and  development 
aspect  from  deployment,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Johnson  in  testifyinji  on  the  deployment 
of  the  system. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  because  it  is 
unclear  in  my  mind,  whether  it  is  not 
true  that  there  are  plans  to  acquire  land 
at  these  other  locations,  dozen  locations 
around  the  country,  besides  the  two  in 
North  Dakota  and  Montana. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  cannot  answer 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  exactly  as 
10  the  request  for  the  acquisition  of  other 
.sites,  but  you  can  acquire  land  for  sites 
Hiid  still  not  deploy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Will  the  gen- 
ilf-man  yield  further? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  further  to 
■\w  i^entleman  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  tlie 
fiuleman  for  yielding  further,  and  1 
think  the  gentleman  from  Elinois  made 
it  very  clear  that  he  does  not  object  to  de- 
riloyment  at  the  two  sites  so  long  as  this 


comes  under  the  heading  of  research  and 
development,  so  I  see  no  harm  In  the 
amendment   offered  by   the   gentleman 

from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think  I  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  may  I  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
-entleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  . 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  saving  is  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment says  we  are  going  to  deploy  in 
Montana  and  North  Dakota,  and  we  are 
doing  it  for  R.  &  D.  purposes.  You  want 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  say  that  we 
have  to  deploy  in  North  Dakota,  for  R  i 
D.  purposes. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  they  are  doint;  at 
Kwajalein  is  just  that:  they  are  building 
it  there  because  they  are  doins  R.  &  D.. 
i.uid  I  have  no  particular  opposition  to 
that  and.  second.  I  am  willinsr  to  take 
Dr.  Long  s  explanation. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  you  will  lemem- 
ber  what  Dr.  Johnson  said  here,  that  a 
good  deal  of  R.  &  D.  is  involved,  then 
obviously  the  inoposed  amendment  is  not 
needed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  uon- 
lleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  in 
.support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  full 
h  minutes.  I  just  want  to  say  that,  al- 
though this  question  has  been  debated 
before  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  it  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  closed  question. 
The  nuclear  arms  race  continues  to  bear 
very  heavily  in  the  total  undertakings  of 
thi.s  Government,  and  in  the  larger  prob- 
lems that  we  face  as  we  begin  our  meet- 
ins  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  SALT 
talks. 

The  problem  1  have  with  going  ahead 
with  the  ABM.  apart  from  the  question 
of  whether  it  will  work,  is  that  this  is 
another  part  of  the  major  thrust  which 
we  .'=ee  as  the  United  States  proceeds 
without  any  delay  in  the  testing  of  MIRV 
warheads  for  both  the  Minuteman  III 
and  the  Poseidon  missile,  and  as  we  move 
into  construction  on  the  AMSA  bomber 
which  is  another  .strategic,  nuclear-de- 
livering vehicle. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States 
ouaht  to  be  looking  with  more  care  at 
these  programs  to  see  if  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  we  can  either  slow  these  down 
or  stop  them,  hopefully,  under  some 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  disappointment  in  the 
posture  of  the  administration  as  it  pre- 
pares to  meet  with  the  Soviet  Union  at 
Helsinki  It  would  appear  to  me  that  the 
!iaid-line.  military  \iewpoint  is  prevail- 
ing as  the  administration  defines  its  pro- 
posed position  at  Helsinki.  We  apparent- 
ly, tor  example,  are  not  considering  the 
possibilitv  of  seeking  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  that  meeting  to  an  end 
to  MIRV  testing. 

Now.  I  deeply  regret  this.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  too  many  eminent  scientists  and 
others  who  tell  us  that  if  we  let  this 
point  of  no  return  be  passed  in  the 
testing  ol  the  MIRV.  that  we  will  have 
lost  a  very  important  control  device 
which  might  ha\  e  made  an  agreement  on 
MIRV  possible. 


When  we  look  at  the  question  of  goli^g 
ahead  with  the  ABM,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  other  for- 
ward motion  in  the  construction  and  de- 
plovment  of  other  nuclear  weapons. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  House  and 
the  Committee  would  give  sympathetic 
consideration  to  this  amendment.  The 
Soviets  are  not  moving  ahead  with  their 
ABM.  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we 
can  hold  off  on  ours,  particularly  we 
could  and  should  hold  off  until  we  .see 
what  the  results  arc  of  the  talks  that  are 
just  beuinning  with  the  Soviet  Union 

This  is  a  matter  ot  grave  concern  to 
the  American  people.  It  involves  poten- 
tiallv  tens  of  billions  ol  dollars.  We  need 
to  .spend  this  money  for  our  problems 
here  at  home.  The  security  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  advanced  by  both 
<,idt's— the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.— spend- 
ing another  $30  billjon  to  $50  biliion  on 
these  weapons. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ouaht  ij  <■  on-Mder 
taking  a  stronger  leadership  role  m  urg- 
ing the  administration  to  hold  back  on 
the  development  and  deployment  of 
the.se  \^eapons  and  push  harder  for 
.some  kind  of  strategic  arms  limitation 
agreement 

So  I  tliink  -hu>  .Tmendment.  u  it  were 
pas.sed  would  be  an  indication  that  we 
are  reluctant  to  see  these  many  biUions 
of  dollars  being  spent  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly demonstrated  that  the  securit>  of 
the  United  States  requires  this. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  t,cnt'eir.an 
irt^ni  Illinois  'Mr.  Yates '. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Chairman.    1    move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  a  cjuestion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  gentleman  is 
unable  "to  answer  the  question  lor  the 
reason  that  the  information  may  be 
classified.  I  understand  there  is  some 
money  appropriated  in  this  bill  the  pur- 
pose of  which  cannot  be  explained  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Is  there  construction  money  in  this 
bill  if  the  gentleman  can  answer  the 
question,  for  Okinawa?  I  ask  the  question 
because  of  the  propaganda  that  has  be- 
gun both  in  and  out  of  the  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  the  Government 
of  this  country  to  abandon  Okinawa  and 
turn  It  back  to  the  Japanese.  T  also  ask 
this  question  because  if  this  Government 
is  poiiie  to  maintain  a  military  bastion 
in  the  Pacific  I  believe  the  gentleman 
will  aaree  that  any  money  expended  on 
Okina\va  now  would  be  lost  if  the  island 
if  abandoned.  I  believe  lie  will  further 
agree  that  it  will  cost  an  imtold  amount 
of  money  to  build  another  comparable 
base  somewhere  in  the  Far  Pacific  i'.  vve 
are  compelled  to  do  so  by  virtue  ni  ha\- 
inu  surrendered  Okinawa. 

Personally.  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to 
smrendering  Okinawa  as  long  as  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  maintain  a  ba.stion 
in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  ^\lll  the 
:jentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  very  glad  to  respond 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
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No,  there  is  no  money  in  this  bill  for 
military  construction  on  Okinawa.  As  I 
stated  earlier  in  the  debate,  this  bill  is 
patterned  on  the  Hoase  authorization 
hill. 

And  in  the  House  authorization  bill,  all 
the  funds  for  major  projects  which  were 
requested  for  militai-y  construction  in 
Okinawa  were  eliminated.  The  commit- 
tee in  this  bill  also  eliminated  a  small 
project  there  which  was  withdiawn  by 
the  service  involved. 

Now  let  me  state  that  I  agree  cniphati- 
cally  with  the  gentleman's  position  on 
the  importance  of  retaining  Okinawa  as 
a  military  bastion  for  our  forces. 

First  it  is  very  important  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  foices  of  freedom  in  the 
western  Pacific.  There  is  no  other  for- 
ward base  which  is  as  well  located  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  defense  capability 
for  the  western  Pacific.  Then  I  must  re- 
mind the  House,  a  great  many  American 
lives  were  sacrificed  in  World  War  II  on 
Okinawa  because  it  was  considered  es- 
sential to  our  forces.  I  do  not  now  ste  us 
moving  out  at  the  demand  ot  the  Japan- 
ese Government. 

Not  only  do  I  feel  that  we  .should  stay 
in  Oluiiawa,  but  I  think  we  should  insist 
on  tha.JiRht  to  store  and  use  whatever 
weapons  may  be  reciuired  for  the  secu- 
rity of  our  own  forces  and  the  common 
defense  of  the  area. 

Let  me  state  further  to  the  gentleman 
that  Okinawa  ba.se  facilities  are  needed 
for  our  own  forces.  If  they  are  restored 
in  the  conference  action  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  funded  in  the  Senate,  I  in- 
tend to  do  what  I  can  to  see  that  they  are 
accepted  by  the  House  committee  and 
built. 

I  shall  be  very  disappointed  if  our  Gov- 
ernment follows  a  weak  policy  in  de- 
fending the  Interests  of  U.S.  forces  on 
Okinawa.  New  facilities  for  the  military 
forces  are  needed  in  Okinawa  if  we  are 
going  to  stay  there  at  all,  and  I  hope  we 
stay  there 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  statement  he  has  made. 
The  gentleman  is  well  aware,  of  course, 
that  a  conieretice,  at  which  this  subject 
will  be,  I  am  sure,  a  prime  topic  of  con- 
sultation and  conversation,  will  take 
place  very  .shortly  here  in  Washington,  I 
rather  hope  that  I  am  not  around  if 
Congress  is  ever  called  upon  to  replace 
Okinawa  somewhere  else  in  the  Pacific.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
such  a  replacement  would  cost  hundreds 
of  millions,  if  not  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  SIKES.  It  would  vei-y  well  run 
into  hundreds  of  millions,  possibly  bil- 
lions of  dollar.i,  and  there  is  not  another 
site  that  would  be  as  good  for  the  purpose 
of  the  common  defense  as  is  Okinawa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
tp  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LANGBN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
ApproiJriations  Committee  of  this  body 
for  its  exercise  of  good  judgment  in  ap- 
proving the  location  of  a  proposed 
Omega  navigation  station  at  Middle 
River,  Minn.  There  had  been  some  sug- 
gestion that  this  site  should  be  relocated 


to  La  Moure,  N.  Dak  ,  but  the  background 
of  this  suggestion  is  as  yet  unknown.  The 
Navy  Department  attempted  to  justify 
their  factually  baseless  decislona  for  re- 
location by  presenting  ambiguous  and — 
in  some  cases — clearly  erroneous  cost 
figures. 

In  due  consideration  of  all  the  facts 
wiiich  are  presently  a\ailable.  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  yesterday  voted 
to  retain  the  Middle  River  site.  The  en- 
gineering report  on  site  investigation  for 
the  Omega  navigation  station.  Middle 
River,  Minn.,  made-  by  MacKichan  & 
Madsen,  consulting  engineers.  Grand 
Porks,  N.  Dak,,  and  .submitted  to  the 
Navy  Dc;)r.rtiiienl  on  reccmber  22.  1967. 
states  on  page  3: 

It  Is  the  op^nlr.n  nf  the  Cfm.<iultaiit  that 
tlip  site  is  u  .-.iiUable  one  for  the  pr.  p 'srd 
OMEGA  Niivmation  Sliillon  Tlie  tclp.^g^.lp(u■. 
torrain.  extent  o(  cover  and  Krowlii,  founla- 
ilnn  conditions,  water  stipply.  access  roatis, 
und  ntihtlcs.  together  with  ea.'-e  of  property 
acqu'.iilion  are  all  .'^iiiteri  t<i  the  purpose  in- 
lended  No  unnsnal  rnqirifrrinn,  cow-tritc- 
tiitn.  or  matntenattre  prohlcms  arc  antii.- 
puti-d  at  this  site.  (Emphasis  added  I 

Likrwi.se.  tiic  same  report  states  on 
patte  19; 

From  a  techiilc.U  st.uulpolnt  and  from  the 
results  of  the  Site  Investlgatlnn.s  made,  tlie 
terr.iin.  cover,  foundation  conditions  and 
water  .''iipplv  are  s.ulsfactory  for  the  purpose 
intended.  The  acce.ss  and  ntihtle.s  are  t.itls- 
f.iciory  and  t!ie  pro[>erty  acquisition  would  be 
rel.itively  .simple  From  an  engineering,  eon- 
>tniction,  and  maintenance  standpoint  tlie 
-i.'c  appears  to  pn sent  no  unwiiial  problems." 
(Emphasis  added  ) 

There  are  sjine  very  pertinent  eco- 
nomic considerations  on  behalf  of  the 
Middle  River  Omega  Navigation  Station: 
namely,  that  there  will  be  no  cost  to  the 
Government  for  the  land  involved,  there 
will  be  no  cost  to  the  Government  for 
clearing  910  acres  of  land,  and  that 
power  rates  are  the  lowest  possible — 
with  a  calculated  cost  as  low  as  0.01008 
I)er  kilowatt  hour.  The  facts  supporting 
this  can  be  found  in  the  statement 
wliicli  I  submitted  to  the  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  on  October 
31,  1969.  For  the  information  of  the 
Members,  a  copy  of  the  statement  is 
available  in  my  office,  and  can  also  be 
found  in  tlie  House  Military  Construc- 
tion Appropriations  hearings  for  fiscal 
year  1970  on  pages  1305  through  1314. 

Again,  let  me  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  a 
thorough  job  and  good  judgment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Ullman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.R.  147511  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill. 


on 

and    the 
ayes  aii- 


Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrassment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The   SPEAKER.    Tlie   question   is 
pas.sape  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 
Speaker  announced  that  the 
IJoared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  ord<r 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
n-it  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  clo.se  the  donrs 
th.""  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  343,  nays  32.  not  voting  56. 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No  271) 
YEAS— 343 


.Mjcrnethv 

Adair 

A  iams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

.Anciersf-in, 

Calif 
Ander.son.  Ill 
Anderson, 

Tenn 
.Andrews.  .Ma 
Andrews. 

N   Dale 
.•\i'.n;.!i/i.> 
Arends 
Ashley 
.'V.^puiall 
Avres 
Harm  r 
Barrett 
IJrall.  Md. 
IJelcher 
IJpll.  Calif 
liennett 
Deny 
Belts 
nia.;!.'! 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blantoii 
Blatnllc 
Bo'.ii;s 
Roland 
BoUiiiA 
Bow 
Brav 
Brinklev 
Brcx)mtield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N  C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Ha. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burll.son.  Mo. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pn 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Calferj- 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
CederberK 
Ccllor 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Claik 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Ccnle 


Corbet  t 

Ciirman 

('..u-'hlin 

Cowj^er 

Crainpr 

Culver 

(';ini.i!iL'!-atn 

Daniel.  Va 

D,inlels.  N  J. 

Davis.  Ga 

Davis.  Wis. 

D.-lHiu-y 

Dcllenback 

Dennis 

n.iit 

Derwlnskl 

Dcvme 

Dukinsou 

Din-ell 

D  -nohue 

Dowdy 

Dowiilng 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

IJAver 

Kdmondson 

Kdwards.  Ala. 

Fdwards.  Iji. 

Kilben; 

Krlenborn 

i:sch 

Kvans,  €■  lo 

Evlns.  Tenn 

lallon 

lasccU 

FcU'han 

Find  lev 

Fish 

Ilsher 

Hood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frelinehuysen 
Frledel 
FiUton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn, 
Fuqua 
C.aliflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gavdos 
Gettys 
CJiaimo 
Gibbons 
CSoldwater 
Gonzalez 
Cioodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
CJreen.  Pa. 
Gritfln 
Griffiths 
fiross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Ha^tan 
Haley 
}{all 


H;ilpern 

Ilariillton 

Ilammer- 

.schmldt 
Kanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash 
Ilarsl-.a 
Harvey 
IIastlni;s 
Hathaway 
H.-^  vs 
ll-'bert 

Heckler.  Mass 
Henderson 
HoL-an 
Hiliheld 
Horton 
Hull 
Huncjate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
.Jacobs 
Jarman 
J.  hnson.  Calif. 
Jinas 
Jones.  Ala. 
J<'nes,  N.C. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Ktm; 
Klcppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kiivkendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
I.andrum 
Lanccn 
Latta 
I.eu'gett 
Lennou 
Lloyd 
Lorn;.  La. 
Lon^'.  Md. 
Lujan 
l.tikens 
McClory 
McCIoskey 
McClure 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Matsvinaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mesklll 
Michel 
MUler.  Ohio 
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MlIlP 

Minl.sh 

Mink 

vllnsball 

Mi/.e 

:.lisrell 

Mollohan 

.Monaijan 

MnntRomerv 

.\l(X)rhead 

Morgan 

Morton 

:vloss 

Murphy,  111 

Myers 

Natcher 

.N'edzl 

Nelsen 

Obey 

O  Hara 

O  Konskl 

Olsen 

O  Neal,  Ga 

ONelU,  Mass, 

I'Rssman 

Patman 
Patten 

Peily 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poll 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N,C. 

Price,  111. 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rallsback 


Bingham 

Brasco 

Burton,  Calif. 

Carey 

Clay 

Conyers 

Dlggs 

Edwards.  Calif 

Parbsteln 

Eraser 

Gilbert 


Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld.  Ill 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlewle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robl.son 

Rodlno 

Roj;ers,  Colo 

Kof;ers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  NY 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Geniiain 

St  Onne 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Savior 

Schadebert; 

Scherle 

Schwentiel 

Scott 

S«'bellus 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skublt/ 

Slack 

Smith,  Calil. 

Smith.  lowft 

Smith,  NY 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stai;Kers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steliier,  Ariz 

NATS— 32 

Harrlneton 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Helstoskl 

Kastenmeier 

Koch 

Lowenstelii 

McCarthy 

Morse 

Mosher 

Nix 

NOT  VOTING- 56 


StelBcr,  WlR 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stttckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga 

Thomson.  Wis 

Tiernan 

I'dall 

Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jajtt 

Vanlk 
Vlaorito 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehtirsi 

WhUten 

Wldnall 

Wiumns 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bol) 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wrl«ht 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Yatron 

Zablocki 

Zion 

Zwach 


Oltlnwer 

Podell 

Rfld.N  Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

•Schevier 

Schneebeli 

Stokes 

Yates 


Abbltt 

Ashbrook 

Bevlll 

Brademas 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

CabeU 

CahlU 

Cblsholm 

Clancy 

Cohelan 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Denney 

Dorn 

Eckbardt 

Elsbleman 

Flowers 


Flynt 

Frey 

Garmat  / 

Hanna 

Hicks 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Johnson.  Pa 

Jones.  Tenn 

Kir  wan 

Landgrebe 

Lipscomb 

Mcculloch 

Macdonald 

Mass. 
Martin 
Mathlas 
May 
Mlkva 
Miller.  Calil 


Mvirj>hy.  N  Y 

Nichols 

Pepper 

Powell 

Price.  Tex 

Recs 

Springer 

Teague.  Tex 

Thompson.  N 

Tunney 

Utt 

Waldie 

WatkiuR 

Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yomm 


Mr. 
Mr 

Mr 

Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
.Mr 
Mr 
Cahlll 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced   the   toUowing 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  lor.  v.ith  Mr.  Rees 
against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Brown  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Cabell  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  for.  with  Mrs.  Chlsholnx 
.igalnst. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Brooka  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mrs. 
May. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr  Johnson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Young  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Prademas  with  Mr.  Eshleman 
Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Utt 
Nicholas  with  Mr.  Watklns 
Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr  Deniiev 
Daddarlo  with  Mr,  Clancy. 
Dorn  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Howard  with  Mr.  McCuUoch, 
Hanna  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 
Abhltt  with  Mr  Price  of  Texas 
Klrwan  with  Mr,  Landgrebe 
Hicks  with  Mr   Springer. 
Tunnev  with  Mr,  Wyman 
TliiMnp.snn    of    New    Jersey    with    Mr 


.Jones  of  Tennes-.ee  with  Mr  Frey 

Bevi;:  with  Mr    Brock 

Waldie  with  Mr  Mathias 

Flynt  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mikva  with  Mr  Dawson. 

de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Eckharrli 

Flowersvwlth  Mr  Cohelan 


Mr.  COUGHLIN  and  Mr.  LUJAN 
changed  their  votes  Irom  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  \ote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A   motion    to   reconsider    was   laid   op. 

the  table 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  474, 
COMMISSION  ON  GOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
t  H.R.  474 )  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement 

•  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Novem- 
ber 12,  1969.) 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  explain  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  versions, 
before  we  have  the  question  of  consent 
to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  HOLXFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  House  pro- 
vided for  a  commission  of  14  members, 
with  the  Comptroller  General  acting  as 
an  ex  officio  member.  The  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  bill  provided 
for  a  commission  of  nine  members  and 
placed  the  Comptroller  General  as  a 
member  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  not  as  chairman? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  not  as  chair- 
man. The  conference  substitute  was  for 
a   12-member  commission  con.slsting  ol 


the  Comptroller  General  and  a  propor- 
tionate appointment  of  the  12  as  it  was 
for  the  14.  and  the  Senate  bill  contained 
.subpena  powers  which  assure  that  any 
subpena  that  would  be  Issued  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  or  commission 
could  be  done  only  at  the  direction  of 
the  commission  itself  and  v.nuld  require 
the  subpena  to  be  signed  by  the  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion. Those  are  the  only  rhant^es  m  the 

report. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand the  situation  we  have  reduced  by 
two.  the  number  of  members  who  would 
Ije  on  the  $100  per  diem  plus  expenses 
Is  that  a  fair  .summary  fi  It  reduces  the 
number  Irom  14  to  12. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  The  present  mem- 
ber.shin  would  be  appointed  two  by  the 
.Speaker  a  Republican  and  a  Democrat, 
ar.d  two  bv  the  President  of  the  Senate 
a  Republican  and  a  Democrat,  and  each 
(jne   \^oi«M   ani)oinl    one   fiom   the   out- 

•«iri  ■ 

Ml  HALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ihin'K  the 
euia-man  did  not  understand  my  ques- 
tion As  I  .see  it.  the  sum  total  effect  of 
t)ie  conference  report  is  that  we  reduce 
from  14  to  12  the  number  on  the  com- 
mi:;sion  thereby  saving  two  of  the  $100 
per  diem  plus  all  expen.ses  paid  durina 
ihe  tim.^  they  are  in  .session.  Is  that 
I-  incct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
ii eman  yield? 

.\!r.  HALL.    I   yield   io   the    -entleman 

from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the 
Comptroller  General  under  the  terms  ot 
the  House  bill  an  ex  officio  member? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  He  was.  And  under 
the  terms  of  the  conference  report  as 
afjrecd  to.  he  becomes  a  member  of  the 
12-man  commussion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  member  ol  :h<'  com- 
mission? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  do  we  have  atiy 
change  with  respect  to  the  members  ol 
the  commission? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  He  has  the  regular 
;>tanding  of  a  commission  member. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  other  words 
the  Comptroller  General  has  a  vote.  I 
presume  he  would  not  draw  the  per  diem 
since  he  is  on  the  payroll,  and  would  be 
subject  to  the  Dual  Compensation  Act 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  He  does  not 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  yield 
10  the  ranking  minority  member  such 
time  as  he  may  constmie. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  >-ielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  unanimous 
conference  report  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted  so  we  can  proceed  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  commission,  which  I 
think  is  verj-  important.  I  hope  it  will  be 
a  hard-working  commission  in  this  field. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 
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AUTHORIZINQI  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
DESIGNATE  tMINERAL  INDUSTRY 
WEEK" 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H  J.  Kes.  888)  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning Pebruarr  13,  1970,  and  ending 
February  19,  197q,  as  "Mineral  Industry 
Week." 

The  Clerk  read)  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution 

The  SPEAKER 
the    request    of 
Colorado? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi 


Is  there  objection  to 
the    gentleman    from 

Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — dnd  I  shall  not  object — 


as  I  understand    t 
Colorado  is  prepa 


Mr.      ROGERS 
Speaker,  neither 


the  gentleman  from 
•ed  to  offer  two  resolu- 


tions of  this  nat  ure  to  the  House.  Do 
either  of  these  resolutions  require  the 
expenditure  of  an^^  funds  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury? 

of  Colorado.  Mr. 
)f  the  two  resolutions, 
this  one.  House  Jalnt  Resolution  888,  or 
House  Joint  Resolution  10,  which  I  will 
offer  later,  will  require  tlie  expenditure 
of  any  funds  wha  .soever. 
■  Mr.  "GROSS.  :\/lr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  have  my  further  commemo- 
rative week  resolutions  he  is  prepai-ing  to 
present  to  the  Hokxse? 

Mr.  ROGER*  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  havd  almost  80  now  pending 
In  our  subcommittee.  I  do  not  know  just 
how  many  we  will  offer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  .say 
80? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  does 
not  have  any  more  to  present  before 
Christmas? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  We  may 
have  some  developments  by  Christmas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reservtog  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  will  not  object — I  have  pending  a 
resolution,  now  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  designate  April  22  to 
honor  the  birtliday  of  Queen  Isabella,  the 
person  responsible  for  making  possible 
Christoplier  CoQumbus'  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. I  would  say  Queen  Isabella  shares 
with  Columbus  the  role  of  the  chief  per- 
sons responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  discovery  of  America. 

We  in  America  honor  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus' birthday,  as  he  deserves  every 
honor  for  his  oompetence  and  courage. 
Equally,  we  should  honor  the  birthday  of 
Queen  Isabella  for  her  intelligent  fore- 
sight in  backing  Columbus,  which  like- 
wise took  courage. 

Is  there  any  possibility  that  resolution 
can  be  reported  out  by  the  gentleman's 
subcommittee  and  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  the  near  future? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
we  have  it  under  consideration  and  it 
may  be  reported.  It  is  now  uncertain. 


Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  hope 
the  Judiciary  Committee  can  give  at- 
tention to  it,  because  the  Daughters  of 
Queen  Isabella  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
many  U.S.  Giovemors  and  U.S.  Mayors, 
as  well  as  other  local  oCBclals  have  al- 
ready designated  this  day  of  celebra- 
tion for  Queen  Isabella  by  resolutions 
and  proclamations  and  ordinances.  This 
resolution  has  wide  support. 

I  am  very  Interested  in  passage  of  this 
resolution.  I  feel  that  the  woman  respon- 
sible, as  well  as  the  man  responsible, 
should  get  adequate  and  full  recognition 
for  the  discovery  of  America. 

Shall  the  omission  be  now  corrected, 
and  womankind  receive  their  full  share 
of  credit  for  the  discovery  of  America? 
Of  course,  omission  of  any  tribute  what- 
ever or  remembrance  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress for  Queen  Isabella  can  be  outright 
discrimination  against  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  discovery  of  America,  simply  be- 
cause Queen  Isabella  Is  a  woman.  No 
person  denies  the  necessary  and  major 
part  that  Queen  Isabella  played  in  mak- 
ing possible  the  successful  voyage  of  Co- 
lumbus for  the  discovery  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  tire  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

H  J.  Res.  888 
Rcsohfd  bv  thp  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rr.vcnf of tiT.s  of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  asxpmbled,  TTiat  the  President 
IS  hereby  aiKluirlzcd  and  requested  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  we«k  of 
February  13  through  February  19.  1970.  as 
■Mineral  Industry  Week",  and  calling  upwn 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
.such  a  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to   reconsider   was   laid   on   the   table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
PROCLAIM  VOLUNTEERS  OF 
AMERICA    WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  iH.J.  Res.  10)  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  second  week  of 
March  in  every  year  as  Volunteers  of 
America  Week. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  tlie  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  10 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  second  week 
of  March  of  each  year  as  Volunteers  of 
America  Week,  and  urging  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  express  their  gratitude  for 
the  untiring  and  selfless  work  of  the  Volun- 


t«tTs  of  America,  and  to  continue  their  sup- 
port of  Ita  humanitBJlan  activities. 

AMEKDICENT   OITEKED   BT    MR.    ROGEItS   OF 
COLOBAOO 

Mr.     ROGERS    of     Colorado.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ottered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado: On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  the  words  "of 
each  year"  and  Insert  "1070". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

TITtS  AMENDMENT  OmXtB  BT    MR.  ROCERS 
or    COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
title  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tllle  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  i.f 
Colorado: 

Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  "Au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  the  sec- 
ond week  of  March,  1970,  as  Volunteers  of 
.'\merlca  Week". 

Tlie  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EMPLOYMENT    SECURITY     AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1969 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up  Hou.se 
Resolution  676  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  678 

Resolved.  Tliat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R 
14705)  to  extend  and  Improve  the  Federal- 
State  vmemployment  compensation  program. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  ?' —  - 
lined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Wa\s 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  hs 
having  been  read  for  amendment  No  amend- 
ment shall  be  In  order  to  said  bill  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said 
amendments  shall  be  In  order,  any  rule  of 
the  House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
.Amendments  olTered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  of- 
fered to  any  .•^ectlon  of  the  bill  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  general  debate,  but  said 
iimendment.s  .-hall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  fuch  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Sbuthj  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  reading  of  the  resolution  makes  it 
clear  that  this  provides  for  two  hours  of 


general  debate  with  a  closed  rule_  The 
Durnose  Mr.  Speaker,  of  H.R.  1*^05 jf  ^ 
exSd  and  linprove  the  Federal-State 
unSSloyment   compensaUon   progra^ 
Tinder  HJR.  14705  an  employer  will  be 
Subject"  the  Federal  anemployment  tax 
if  he  had  one  or  more  individuals  m  his 
employ^  20  weeks  in  the  current  or  pre- 
cSC  calendar  year  or  paid  wages  of 
It  le^t  $800  in  any  calendar  Quarter  of 
Se  current  or  Preceding  calendar  year 
Approximately    1.3    million    additional 
Workers  will  be  covered  under  this  pro- 
vision   effective  January   1,   191 -J-   ap 
;S^mately  200,000  additional  employees 
would  be  covered  effective  Januar,    i, 
1972  who  are  not  now  employees  under 
Jommon°aw  rules,  such  as  agent-dnvers 
and  outside  salesmen. 

There  is  a  provision  for  newly  covered 
agSturaJ  workers  who  would  be  work- 
fngS  processing  plants  where  either 
h^  or  more  of  the  commodities  axe 
nS^produced  by  the  plant  operator.  Some 
S^ditlonal   200,000   jobs  perhaps  woi^d 

be  covered  under  this  P'-f  is^°"  J"  l^^^^e 
Mr    Sneaker    I   might  say   that  the 
bWdoes"^  provide  for  some  substantia 
?dditi?nal^coverage.  There  are  those  of 

11Q  T  am  sure  who  would  like  to  nave  seen 
^^Is  bUlTa  good  deal  further.  I  was 
personally  quite  disappointed  tliat  it  dm 
mt  go  further  in  covering  certain  agn 
ciltuml  workers   and  farm   employees^ 
S  course.  I  can  understarid  sotne  of  the 
problems  that  the  committee  has  had^ 
v/Tv  fppling  if  I  can  say  it,  is  that  in  tne 
^ery  n  ar'fiture  I  hope  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  does  see  At  to joo^ 
further  into  the  question  of  unemploy- 
r^ent  insurance  coverage  for  farmwork- 
ers   because  it  is  a  subject  of  consid- 
erable interest  across  the  country  and 
one  !n  which  in  many  cases  the  farmers 
themselves    are    asking    that    they  ^e 
brought  under  coverage.  It  is  a  matter 
that  I  hope  will  be  considered  in  the  f u- 

^"Emplo^S  of  nonprofit  organizations 
and  Itate  hospitals  and  State  iristltu- 
tlons  of  higher  education  would  be 
broiht  under  the  program.  Approxi- 
Sy  2.6  million  additional  Jobs  would 
Ji  cohered  by  this  provision,   effective 

'^AproximaJely  160.000  additional  job. 
citizens  of  the  United  States  employed 
ouTslde  the  united  States  by  an  Amer- 
ican employer-would  be  covered,  effec- 
tive January  1, 19''2- 

Exclusions  would  be  P'-o^'^^^/"^  "' 
tain  students,  students'  spouses,  arid  hos- 
pital patients.  These  would  be  effective 
January  1, 1970. 

The  bill  would  repeal  section  8524  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  insui-ing  that 
the  accured  leave  of  ex-servicemen 
would  be  treated,  in  each  SUte.  in  the 
same  way  as  the  accrued  leave  of  all 
other  unemployed  workers,  including 
former  Federal  civiUan  employees. 

Approximately  58  milUon  jobs  are  now 
protected  by  the  unemployment  com- 
^nsaUon  system.  HR.  14705  would  ex- 
tend coverage  to  about  4.5  million. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  ^he  adoption  of 
House  Rewlution  676  in  order  that  H.B. 
14705  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 

friend  from  Iowa.  ,^„„h    frnm 

Mr  GROSS.  Does  my  friend  from 
California  anticipate  that  there  will  ever 
?ome  the  day  when  a  blU  of  any  impor- 
tance comes  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  under  an  open  rule  ^ 

Mr  SISK.  If  I  can  just  commeiit  to 
my  good  friend  from  Iowa,  I  could  I 
Spose,  anticipate  that  day.  We  ra  se 
this  question  quite  often  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  MILLS)  and  the  distinguished  in  - 
nority  member  Mr.  Byrnes.  They  indi- 
cate that  at  some  point  they  rnight  con- 
sider such  a  move,  but  I  would  not  want 
to  hold  my  breath  until  that  should  hap- 
pen. I  might  say  to  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not,  either,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  ■  ,/■*„,>,« 
Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  MILLS.  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
my  good  friend  from  Iowa  by  saying  that 
Sie  committee  felt  that  if  this  bill  was 
to  be  considered  around  4:30  in  the  af- 
ternoon and  disposed  of  the  same  day 
It  might  be  appropriate  to  have  a  closed 
rule  on  it.  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in 
all  probabiUty.  it  opens  the  eritire  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  as  well  as  the  cnthe 
Social  Security  Act  to  amendments. 
Mr  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr".  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa.  .... 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  for  a  quick  observa- 

^°The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  is  more 
clairvoyant  than  I  thought  in  that  when 
he  applied  for  the  rule  severa  da>^  ago 
he  knew  the  bill  would  be  called  up  at 
4:30  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr    MILLS.  I  had  been  told  that  it 

would  come  behind  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr    SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the 

adopt^ion  of  the  resolution  and  reserve 

the  balance  of  my  tune. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  vield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
iisK)  this  resolution  calls  .Jor  a  2-hour 
closed  rule  to  consider  the  bm  H.R.  14705 
to  extend  and  improve  the  Federal-State 
unemployment  compensation  Program 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  the 
Federal-State  unemployment  cornpensa- 
tion  program  in  a  number  of  particulars^ 
Under  the  bill:  Coverage  is  extended ;  a 
permanent  program  of  extended  benefit 
coverage  is  provided  to  assist  those  un- 
employed who  have  exhausted  their  reg- 
ular coverage;  judicial  review  is  pro- 
vided for  a  review  of  decisions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Ux  which 
funds  the  Federal  share  of  the  program 

^  TwLy  approximately  58  million  jobs 
are  now  protected  by  the  uneinploym^t 
compensation  system;  some  16.8  miUion 


jobs  are  now  unprotected.  T^e  WU  win 
provide  coverage  for  the  Arst  time  to 
some  4.5  mUllon  Jobs  in  Uie  following 

First  An  employer  would  be  subject  to 
the  Federal  tex  if  he  had  one  or  more 
employees  In  20  weeks  of  the  yew— ciff- 
rent  law  sets  the  minimum  coverage  to 
employers  of  four  or  ^°^^l^„}^^. 
a  payroll  of  $800  in  any  calendar  quar- 

Second.  The  definition  of  "employee" 
is  modified  so  as  to  include  agent-driv- 
ers and  outside  salesmen. 

Third  Workers  in  agricultural  proc- 
essing plants  where  one-half  or  more  of 
the  commodities  handled  are  not  pro- 
duced by  the  plant  operator  will  be  cov- 
ereTco-op  processing  plants  will  not  be 
covered  by  the  bill  if  more  than  one-haU 
of  the  cornmoditles  handled  are  produced 
bv  its  farm  operator  members. 

Fourth.  Employees  of  noriprofit  orga- 
nizations and  State  hospitals  ai^dnstl 
tutlons  of  higher  l^arnmg  are  mclud^ 
for  the  first  time.  Church  employees, 
members  of  religious  orders,  and  employ- 
^Tof  schools  other  than  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  not  covered^ 

Fifth  U.S.  citizens  employed  by  Amer- 
icS  companies  outside  o^^  ^he  ^nh^d 
States  would  be  covered  for -the  first 
time— except  in  Canada. 

Sixth.  Students  under  22  workmg  as  a 
nart  of  a  work-study  program  and 
?Kuses  of  students  employed  by  a  school 
vmder  a  program  of  assistance  U)  the 
Sent  would  no  longer  be  covered  by 

''%ZZZ  Uiese  new  coverages  Uke 
effect  on  j^uary  1.  1972.  This  date  is 
nicked  £  give  the  several  States  time  U> 
amend  Uieir  unemployment  coinpensa- 
Sn  laws.  The  exemption  for  students  or 
their  spouses  takes  effect  on  January  1. 

'Ts  of  January  1,  1972,  the  State  laws 
will  have  to  meet  four  new  requirements. 

First.  A  beneficiarj-  would  be  reqmred 
to  have  worked  since  the  beginning  of  h.s 
benefit  year-this  wiU  eliminate  th«  pos- 
sibility of  one  getung  benefits  for  2  con 
secutive  benefit  years  between  Jobs. 

second.  CompensaUon  could  no  longer 
be  denSd  to  workers  who  are  in  approved 
training  programs. 

Third.  Compensation  could  not  be  re 
duced  or  denied  because  a  claimajit  lues 
or  files  his  claim  in  another  state. 

Fourth  Wage  credits  would  not  be 
cSed  or  benefit  right.  toUlly  reduced 
by  a  disqualifying  act  other  than  dis- 
qualifying act  other  than  discharge  or 
misconduct  or  fraud  in  connection  ^itli 
Tbenefit  claim,  on  the  receipt  of  dis- 
qualifying income  such  as  pension  pay- 

"^^■^a  bill  provides  judicial  review  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Any  State  which  receives  an  adverse  de- 
cision may  appeal  to  a  U5.  court  c^ap- 
neals  within  60  days  of  notification  of 
^e  action.  The  Secretary  could  Uke  no 
further  action  until  the  60  day  period  has 
rim. 
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The  bill  establishes  a  new  permanent 
program  of  extended  benefits  during 
times  of  high  unemployment  payable  to 
workers  who  have  exhausted  their  basic 
entitlements  to  the  regular  State  unem- 
plojrment  compensation.  This  will  go  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1972.  The  Federal 
Government  will  pay  50  percent  of  the 
costs  in  each  State.  This  program  could 
only  go  into  effect  when,  either  on  a  na- 
tional or  State  basis,  a  period  of  high 
unemployment  exists  in  the  previous 
calendar  quarter.  The  bill  defines  na- 
tional high  unemployment  as  a  figure  of 
4.5  percent  of  covered  employees.  A  Stat* 
level  of  unemployment  benefit  paymeJC/  -i 
equal  to  120  percent  of  the  most  re*«?nt 
13  week  period  is  defined  as  hisjh  aut-m- 
ployment  for  State  purposes. 

The  extended  benefit  program  ■  reated 
by  a  State  must  cover  at  least  &  f3-wcek 
period  and  pay  a  beneficlai-y  his 
regular  beneflUK.  inchidina  dependents' 
allowances. 

The  Federal  tax  which  finances  the 
unemployment  compensation  program 
will  be  increased  by  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent— from  3.1  to  3.2  percent  beginning 
January  1,  1970.  The  taxable  wage  base, 
begincJjig  Januai-y  1,  1972,  will  be  in- 
creased from  $3,000  to  S4.200 

Finally,  the  hill  creates  a  Federal  un- 
employment compensation  research  pro- 
gram, and  a  program  of  grants  to  train 
personnel  in  the  field.  Also  created  is  a 
Federal  Advisoi-y  Council  on  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  to  review  the  oper- 
ations of  the  program  and  make  recom- 
mendation for  its  improvement.  Employ- 
ers, employees  and  the  public  will  be 
represented  equally  and  a  staff  of  expert 
and  technical  personnel  is  authorized. 
The  Commission  is  authorized  to  expend 
$100,000  annually  for  lt.s  work,  such 
funds  to  be  appropriated  from  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act  revenues. 
There  are  no  minority  \1ews.  The  ad- 
ministration is  supporting  the  reported 
bill. 

Mr.  Speakei-.  I  iuhi"  adopt  khi  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mi1.  Speaker.  I  move  tlie 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordei-ed. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reoonsidcr  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mf.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolv<e  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  <  H.R.  14705  >  to  extend  and  improve 
the  Federal-State  unemployment  com- 
pensation program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMriTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14705,  with  Mr. 
GiAiMO  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  reading 
of  the  bill  was  dispenses  with. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  niinute.s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  speak  in  behalf  of  a  bill  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  against  wiiicti  I 
have  heard  not  one  single  word  of  pro- 
test from  anyone  witli  respect  to  what  is 
in  it.  There  are  .'iome.  of  course,  outside 
of  Congress  as  well  as  .some  in  Congress, 
perliaps.  who  would  have  iiad  the  bill  go 
to  some  degree  further  with  respect  to 
coverage  and  some  of  tiie  other  aspect.s 
than  it  goes.  However.  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jection from  any  source  with  respect  to 
what  is  in  the  bill  itself.  I  think  that  is 
probably  the  reason  why  bills  sometimes 
come  out  of  the  committee  unani- 
mously— that  in  those  instances  none  of 
us  hear  any  protest  from  anyone  back 
home  about  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  discuss  very 
briefly  what  the  bill  does.  Let  me  say, 
however,  before  I  do  tliat  even,  that  al- 
though there  are  2  liours  of  general  de- 
bate allotted  for  consideration  of  the  bill, 
I  liave  no  requests  at  this  time  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  for  any  participation  in 
debate  beyond  the  time  that  I  shall  con- 
sume. I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  i  Mr.  Byrnes  i  .  if  I  am  correct, 
perhaps  will  speak  on  his  side  and  may 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  will  be 
very  limited. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Tlie  debate  will  not  take 
anything  like  2  hours. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  the  result 
of  the  most  intensive  review  of  the  un- 
employment compensation  program  that 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Congress 
since  the  program  was  established  by 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  It  is  the 
product  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  It  is  a  bipartisan  committee  bill. 
The  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, joined  witii  me  in  introducing  the 
bill. 

In  1965  and  1966,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  spent  months  review- 
ing the  imemployment  compensation 
program  in  public  hearings  and  execu- 
tive session.  The  bill  developed  at  that 
time  -HR.  15119,  89th  Congress •  was 
passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the 
Senate.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  which 
passed  tlie  Senate  contained  provisions 
which  were  unacceptable  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  representing  the 
House  and  as  a  result,  no  legislation  was 
enacted  at  that  time. 

This  year,  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  his  proposals  for  improving  the 
unemployment  compensation  program. 
The  President's  recommendations  were 
based  in  large  measure  on  the  work  done 
by  the  committee  In  1965  and  1966.  I  in- 


troduced a  bill  <H.R.  12625)  embodying 
the  President's  proposals,  also  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  as  a  cospon- 
sor.  This  bill  formed  the  base  for  the 
committees  study  which  l>eRan  with 
public  hearinfis  on  October  1,  followed 
immediately  by  executive  sessions  and 
which  ended  with  the  introduction  of 
H  R.  14705  on  November  6  and  the  filiii' 
of  the  report  on  this  bill  on  November  1 0 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  was  able  to  m  t 
on  this  legislation  with  unusual  dispati  u 
it  did  not  lusli  in  doing  its  work  On  tli. 
contrary,  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1470."i 
were  carefully  put  together  after  an  uii 
hurried  and  thorough  study.  Some  ol  th.' 
provisions  were  designed  in  the  89ti, 
Congress  and  were  improved  and  updatf  d 
thi."!  year:  other  provisions  were  created 
this  year.  I  do  not  claim  perlection  lor 
the  bill,  of  course.  I  am  confident,  thougii 
that  enactment  of  its  provisions  womd 
Ko  a  long  way  toward  making  the  Fed- 
eral-State unemployment  compensation 
system  much  more  responsive  to  tlu- 
needs  of  present  day  American  workers 
The  changes  it  would  make  are  those 
which  are  most  urgently  needed  at  tlie 
present  time. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  no  crisi.s 
await-action  on  tliLs  legislation.  The  un- 
employment compensation  system  is  no; 
being  threatened  today.  That  is  precisely 
why  this  is  an  especially  good  time  for 
us  to  be  acting  on  this  legislation.  Toe 
often  in  the  past  Congress  has  been 
moved  to  legislate  in  an  atmosphere  of 
emergency.  Now  is  the  time  we  can  do 
the  best  job  of  modernizing  the  system 
so  that  it  will  withstand  future  emer- 
gencies and  crises. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  would  make 
major  modifications  to  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system  in  five  gen- 
eral areas:  First,  it  would  extend  cov- 
erage to  approximately  4.5  million  jobs 
in  which  workers  are  not  now  protected; 
second,  it  would  establish  a  permanent 
program  of  extended  benefits  to  work- 
ers who  exhaust  their  rights  to  regular 
unemployment  compensation  payments 
during  times  of  high  unemployment; 
third.  It  would  provide  the  States  with  a 
new  judicial  review  procedure;  fourth,  it 
would  Improve  the  financing  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  fifth,  it  would  add  a  few  new 
requirements  for  State  unemployment 
compensation  programs  and  make  other 
changes  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
Federal-State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program. 

CHANCE.S     IN     COVERAGF 

Today  approximately  58  million  .iobs— 
including  those  of  Federal  employees, 
ex-servicemen,  and  railroad  worker.^— 
are  protected  by  unemployment  compen- 
sation. Approximately  16.6  million  job.s 
are  not  now  covered.  This  bill  would  ex- 
tend coverage  to  about  4.5  million  jobs, 
effective  January  1,  1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  would  like  to  Insert  a  table 
which  shows  the  number  of  employers 
and  the  number  of  Jobs  that  would  be 
covered  under  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  by  the  bill  • 
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BT.MATE  OF  NUMBtR^MPLCVtRS  AND  lOBS  ADDtO  TO  COVERAGE  BY  H.R.  1470S j.^^tary^of 'LS'for'fhl^JuJl^se'of  S^ 

■                                                                                    fuift  siite  ui  i«wj  eral  unemployment  tax  credits  for  em- 

— —  — ,:r-  ployers,  to  provide  that — 

cove.ag.                                                                Employers             Jobs       Employers juds  pjrgt,  work  requirement :  A  benefician' 

■ must  have  had  work  after  the  beginning 

1  inpleyers  ot  1  or  more  in  70  weeks,  or  with  a  piyroll  of  J800  or                                   ^^  ^^^  ^^^  p;,^          ,  ^55  ^^  of  hig  benefit  year  in  order  to  obtain  un- 
vote m  a  cilendar  quarter (■)         '360000  (')           I'lo.ooo  employment  compensation  in   his   next 

[;:;;:;;srola?'rrcX'ai labor::::-;::::::::;::::::;:;:::;:::::         c^)      ^^^.^^       ,,^^     ,,lll[Z  benefit  year-prohibiting  the  so-caiied 

NonproMotpanizations  .     . - j  qoo  72b.  000     doublc    dip   which   allows   a   workcr   to 

suie  hospitals  and  institutions  ot  higher  education -. icn  600'  (')  160.000      j,.„,,,   f,,ii    i-,c,-,<»fit<;   in    9   <;iicrp<;<;ive  vears 

U  S  citiiens  employed  by  American  employers  overseas  (•) ibu.uuu «.; ^,  gw    full   benents   in   ^   successive  >eaia 

wsTooo       3  235  000         662.000        4.M5.000    following  a  Single  separation  from  work ; 

■'"''' '     ' ' Second,  cancellation  of  wage  credits: 

-'- ^  7  The  wage  credits  of  a  worker  could  not 

I  Nearly  all  the  employers  involved  are  already  covered.  canceled   or  his   benefit   rights   totally 

.  Ififoiination  not  avaiiaDie.  ^  ^        _ii        ..,T*,.i««  ««* 

reduced  by  reason  of  a  disquahfying  act 

The  following  are  the  groups  of  work-  mit  nonprofit  organizations  the  option  p^her  than  discharge  for  misconduct  con- 

ers  who  would  be  affected  by  the  bill:  of  reimbursing  the  State  for  unempioy-  ^^^^.^^^^  ^^.^^^  his  work,  or  fraud  in  connec- 

Pirst   Workers  in  the  employ  of  l^er-  ment  compensation  costs  attributable  to  ^.^^^  ^^.^^^  ^  ^^^^^  j^,.  compensation,  or  by 

soS  or  Sswith  less  than  four  em-  service  for  them  rather  than  paying  the  ^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^p,  ^^  disqualifying  income 

Xees    Present  Federal  law  applies  only  regular  State  "?e'"Ploy"?f  ^  'f  "^/'^^^^  such  as  pension  payments.  But  a  State 

to   thie   employers  who  have  four  or  contributions.   They   would   not   be     e-           j^    ^^^  example,  disqualify  a  worker 

r^ore^rkeS  their  employ  in  20  weeks  quired  to  pay  the  Federal  portion  of  the  ^^^  ^^^  ^,^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  p    ^^d  of  unem- 

iTthe    current   or   precedirig    calendar  unemployment  tax    A  separate  effective       1^          ^  following  a  disqualifying  act. 

ear   Under  the  CiH  an  employer  would  date  would  allow  the  States  to  put  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^  voluntary  quit,  so  long  as  the 

be  brought  under  the  Federal-State  un-  reimbursable  option  into  effect  at  any  ...^rker's  benefit  rights  are  preserved  for 

emolovment  compensation  svstem  if  he  time  after  December  31.  1969.  ^  f^^^.p  p^-Aod  of  involuntary  unemploy- 

Imployrone  or  more  individuals  in  20  Each  Stats  could  determine  the  ex-  ^^ent  during  the  benefit  year; 

wTeks  i?i  ?he  current  or  preceding  calen-  lent  to  which  unemployment  compen-                    ^^,^^^^^  training:  Compensation 

dfr  yeS.  or  iShe  pays  wages  of  $800,  or  sation  based  on  V^^P^^l^/J^'^'ll^'l  '^  could  not  be  denied  to  workers  who  are 

moreTn  any  calendar  quarter  of  the  cur-  stitution   of   higher   learning   v^oiUd   be  ^^^^        j^g  draining  with  the  approval 

^ntol  preceding  calendar  year.  Approx-  paid  during  summer  v^acatiori  Penods^  ^^  ^^^  g^^^^  unemployment  compensa- 

matelv  1 .3  million  additional  jobs  would  This  ^^^^^ension  of  coverage^ o^d^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^ .  ^^^ 

be  covered  under  this  provision.  P^^'  ?"^  ^,?.T™r^''sxo,kc^^^^^^^^  ^°''^^^-  ^^^erstate  and  multistate 
second.  Workers  affected  by  changed  ^"^P'°f  ^^^^entTr  pi eccd?ng^  claims:  Compensation  could  not  be  de- 
definition  of  employee:  Approximately  i"  the  current  or  pieccaing  cditi  u  nied  or  reduced  because  a  claimant  lives 
•'00  000  additional  jobs  would  be  covered  year.  „„.,iJo  tv,o  or  files  his  claim  in  another  State.  In 
by  adopUng  the  definition  of  employee  U^  citizens  ^^^P  ^^^^  ^^f  ^^,/^J  addition.  States  would  be  required  to  par- 
which  is  now  used  for  the  purposes  of  United  States.  ^Y  ^^  o\  ^^^^  V^"''^''  ticipate  in  arrangements,  approved  by 
The  oli-age,  survivors,  disability  and  States  J^-^^^^f^^i^PSiS  oL^^^^^  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  for  combining 
hospital  Insurance-OASDHI-program,  ers  but  who  are%\orking  outside  the  ^^^^.^^  ^^^  employment  covered 
wUh  a  modification.  Those  affected  by  Unite.!  States  woi^d  be  covered  by  a^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  g^^^  j^^, 
Th  s  change  are  i>er.sons  who  are  not  con-  ^";„^;,^^.^^,'f  ^J^.^^"  now  S  fS  -"-'-  «— ' 
sidered  employees  under  common  law  -^g^^-^lrp^.^if  ^n  exTptioTtouM  Under  existing  law  a  decision  of  the 
rules  such  as  certain  agent-drwers  and  ^^brni  P  P  ^^^^,  j^  Canada.  Secretary  of  Labor  that  a  State  law  or 
outride  salCGmen^  The  concePt  of  em  ^.^  "^  there  are  reciprocal  agree-  State  administration  of  its  law  does  not 
SfcfnwVnrL  am  fn  thatTt  wo^^^^^  men ts- Approximately  160.000  jobs  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
°^  .^  f,^[  t^me  life  iisSance  salesn^en  be  covered  by  this  provision.  law  is  final.  There  is  no  specific  pro^^slon 
oMo  P^ple  w^o  w-o  k  in^^^^^^  Accrued  leave  of  former  members  of  in  the  law  allo.-ing  a  State  to  appeal  such 
mVtPr^!?<f  which  are  furnished  bv  an-  the  Armed  Forces:  The  provision  of  pres-  a  decision  to  a  court, 
^her  ff  thev  are  not  emSoyees  under  cnt  law  which  prevents  the  payment  of  The  bill  would  establish  a  procedure 
other  If  they  arc  not  employees  unemployment  compensation  to  former  under  which  a  State  could  appeal  a  deci- 
common  law  „„H.nUnr«i  nrocess-  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  periods  sion  of  the  Secretarj-  to  a  U.S.  Court  of 
Third.  Workers  in  ag/'cultural  process  ^^^^^^^  ^^  j^r  accrued  leave  Appeals  within  60  days  after  the  Cov- 
ing:   Approximately    200  000    additional  ^^^Jj^^^'^  ,\  ^j^^.  As  a  resu^^^                         emor  of  the  State  has  been  notified  of 

l°l'  r  n'^of^'.'.ric^tural  labo'^"  which  ^-ouS  be  fr'^e  to  apply  its  own  rules  in  an  adverse   decision  by   the   Secretary, 

definition  of     ^grtcultural  labor     1.  men  ^^^^^               whether      unemployment  Findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary  would 

now  applies  to  the  OASDHIsj^  compensation  would  be  paid  for  these  be  conclusive  upon  the  court  if  supported 

a  modification.  Included  among^^^^^  j>eriods.  Thus,  under  this  provision,  ex-  by   substantial   evidence   on   the   whole 

ly  covered  workers  w ould  ^^  thiose  viork  '^^^^.^^^^^  ^,^^^^  g^^  ^he  same  treat-  record. 

in.?  in  processing  P^^"^^^'  ;^"'='"„^^^^^^  ment  during  a  terminal  leave  period  as  no  adverse  action  could  be  taken  by 

operatives,  ^'^eje  one-half  or  more  01  tne  ^.^^^.^^^  ^    ^^  ^^^.i^er  persons  in  a  State,  the  Secretary,  based  on  such  determlna- 

commodities  handle^  v^  ere  not  Pjodticcd  ^^^^^^  p^^^^^j  employees.  non,  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  60- 

by  the  plan    operator  or  farm  operator  ^^^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  students,  students'  dav  period  in  which  an  appeal  could  be 

members  0Lthe,^°°Pf  ^"^„^^„^,.„f,.  „^„„.  spouses  and  hospital  inpatients:  New  ex-  fued.  Any  action  by  the  Secretary  would 

Fourth.  Emp  oyees  of  nonpioflt  orga  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^  coverage  would  be  provided  be  automatically  stayed  for  an  additional 

nizations  and  Stat.e  hospitals  and  n^^^^^^  students  employed  under  go-day  period  following  the  filing  of  a 

tions  of,  h>8her  education^  Approx  mately  ^      ^    ^       programs,     for     students'  petition  for  judicial  review.  In  addition, 

2.6  ^"'"1°^/°^^^",^/^  State  S-  spot^es  employed  by  a  university  under  fhe  court  could  grant  the   State   such 

tions  and  S^te  hospitals  and  State  tn  1          .^^  ^j  assistance  to  the  students  additional  relief  is  would  be  warranted, 

f  ^'"''i.^^lnLr  fhP  unemDlJvment  com!  and  for  people  employed  by  hospitals  in  ^  view  of  the  establishment  of  judi- 

'"'""^H^^^.tU  CoverTS  Sd  not^  which  they  are  patients,  effective  Jan-  cial  review  procedures,  the  bill  contains 

pensation  system.  Coverage  w  ouid  not  tc  1   1 070  o  modification  of  provisions  contained  in 

'"™riia"t  wo'S^bc  required  to  P«-     .,>f?r.s"„oUa«'?tSa„uary  ..  .9,2.     •.abor  sundard.-  proVslona  o<  Uie  code. 
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FTDEnAL-STATB    EXTENDED    VNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION    PROGRAM 

The  bin  would  establish  a  new  per- 
manent program  which  would  require  the 
States  to  enact  laws  which  would  have 
to  take  effect  no  later  than  January  1. 
1972,  to  pay  extended  benefits  during 
periods  of  high  unemployment  to  work- 
ers who  exhaust  their  basic  entitlement 
to  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments. 

These  benefits  would  be  paid  to  work- 
ers only  during  an  "extended  benefit" 
period.  Such  period  could  exist,  beginninj? 
after  December  31.  1971.  either  on  a  na- 
tional or  State  basis  by  the  triggering 
of  either  a  national  or  State  "on"  in- 
dicator. In  addition,  a  State  could  make 
the  program  effective  in  the  State  earlier 
on  the  basis  of  the  Stale  "on"  and  "off" 
indicators  Jilone. 

There  would  be  a  national  "on"  indica- 
tor when  the  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of 
insured  unemployment  for  the  whole  Na- 
tion equaled  or  exceeded  4.5  percent  in 
each  of  the  three  most  recent  calendar 
months.  Tliere  would  be  a  national  "off" 
indicator  when  the  seasonally  adjusted 
rate  of  insured  unemployment  for  the 
wlioHr- Nation  was  below  4.5  percent  in 
eachtJf  the  three  most  recent  calendar 
months. 

There  would  be  a  State  "on"  indicator 
when  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment 
for  the  State  equalled  or  exceeded,  dur- 
ing a  moving  13-week  period.  120  per- 
cent of  the  average  rate  for  the  cor- 
responding 13- week  period  in  the  preced- 
ing two  calendar  years  and  when  such 
rate  also  equaled  or  exceeded  4  percent. 
There  would  be  a  State  "off"  indicator 
when  either  of  these  two  conditions  was 
not  satisfied. 

An  extended  benefit  period  would  be- 
gin with  the  third  week  after  a  week  for 
which  there  was  a  national  "on"  indica- 
tor or  a  State  "on"  indicator,  whichever 
first  occurs.  The  period  would  end  with 
the  third  week  after  the  first  week  for 
which  there  was  both  a  national  and  a 
State  "off"  indicator.  However,  an  ex- 
tended benefit  period  would  have  to  last 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  13  consecu- 
tive weeks. 

I  think  that  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  when  you  talk  about  4 '  2  percent  of 
the  covered  workers,  you  equate  that  into 
the  total  of  workers  by  adding  anywhere 
from  1  to  1  '2  percent  on  top  of  it;  so  you 
would  have  an  unemployment  rate,  say, 
of  about  6  percent  in  total  before  this 
program  would  trisKer  into  effect  nation- 
wide. 

We  have  had  two  experiences,  one  in 
1958  and  one  in  1961,  of  enacting  ex- 
tended benefit  programs  providing  im- 
employment  payments  during  those  pe- 
riods of  time.  In  each  instance — and  I 
liad  the  responsibility.  I  guess,  of  being 
the  author  of  the  committee-developed 
bill  in  each  instance,  and  I  am  not  criti- 
ci/iiiK  anyone  any  more  than  I  am  my- 
,self — but  in  each  instance  we  acted  after 
the  fact.  Unemployment  was  here.  It  had 
been  with  us  before  we  ever  passed  the 
program.  The  recession  or  depression  had 
deepened  more  than  in  all  probability 
It    would   have   had   an   unemployment 


program  piwvidlng  extended  benefits 
been  in  effect  that  would  have  trlggered- 
on,  just  as  it  was  beginning. 

So  even  though  our  program  Is  in  good 
shape  and  it  has  no  problems  today,  we 
thought  that  while  the  sun  was  shining 
we  would  fix  the  roof  on  the  house  rather 
than  wait  until  the  rains  come  and  the 
footing  i.s  rather  slippery  on  the  roof.  So 
we  think  this  is  the  time  to  act. 

Benefits:  During  an  extended  benefit 
period,  whether  established  by  national 
or  State  conditions,  the  State  must  pro- 
vide each  eligible  claimant  with  extended 
compensation,  at  the  individual's  regular 
weekly  benefit  amount — including  de- 
pendents allowances — equal  to  one-half 
hi.s  basic  entitlement,  but  not  more  than 
13  times  such  weekly  benefit  amount,  or 
the  difference  between  his  regular  com- 
pensation and  39  times  such  weekly  bene- 
fit amount,  whichever  is  the  les.ser.  The 
Federal  Government  will  pay  one-lialf 
the  cost  of  the  payments  authorized  by 
these  provisions.  The  State  may  provide 
more  benefits,  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  not  share  in  the  cost  of  any 
such  additional  benefits. 

FINANCING 

The  bill  would  increase  the  rate  ol  tax 
under  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  from  the  present  3.1  percent  of  tax- 
able wages  to  3.2  percent,  effective  witli 
respect  to  wages  paid  in  calendar  year 
1970  and  thereafter.  No  change  would  be 
made  in  the  2.7-percent  credit  allowed  to 
employers  in  the  States. 

The  taxable  wage  base  under  the  act 
would  be  increased  from  the  present 
$3,000  a  year  to  $4,200  a  year  for  calen- 
dar years  1972  and  thereafter. 

The  bill  in  effect  increases  the  net  Fed- 
eral unemployment  tax  from  0.4  to  0.5 
percent.  For  1970  and  1971  the  addi- 
tional Federal  tax  receipts  resulting  from 
the  one-tenth  of  1  percent  tax  rate  in- 
crease would  be  put  into  a  separate  new 
account  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund 
to  finance  the  Federal  share  of  the  ex- 
tended benefits  program  established  by 
the  bUl.  Thereafter,  one-tenth  of  the  net 
Federal  tax  would  be  credited  to  the 
account. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
that  is  an  important  point  to  make.  We 
are  now  funding  extended  benefits  dur- 
ing a  time  when  funding  is  most  appro- 
priate, rather  than  waiting  to  face  the 
problem  when  we  are  confronted  with 
a  recession.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  the  gentleman  is 
referring  to — and  I  am  glad  that  he 
brought  it  up — we  are  putting  Into  this 
fund  in  the  first  2  years.  1970  and  1971, 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  across  the  board 
on  payrolls.  That  would  provide  quite  a 
lot  of  money,  all  of  which,  for  those  2 
years,  would  go  into  this  special  account. 
On  January  1,  1970,  with  this  one-tenth 
percent  increase  the  total  rate  becomes 
3.2  percent,  with  the  State  rate  still  being 
2.7  percent,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  On 
January  1,  1972.  we  would  raise  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  by  the  employer 


subject  to  the  tax.  from  the  present 
$3,000  base,  where  it  has  been  since  1939 
to  $4,200. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  had  u.sked  ; . 
to  raise  the  amount  higher  than  that.  W. 
did  not  think  it  was  neces.sary  for  u.s  to 
do  it  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  futu:.' 
to  iJi'ovide  funds  for  tlie  admlnlslrat".'- 
costs  of  the  program.  We  think  that  il.i 
would  take  us  at  least  to  the  1975  fl.scal 
year.  We  can  then  look  at  the  situaiimi 
ratlier  than  .^aying  now  that  on  Jami- 
ar>-  1.  1975.  or  January  1.  1974,  we  will  in- 
crease the  ba.se.  The  Congress  can  look 
at  the  facts  then  before  it.  rather  tlum 
for  us  to  deal  with  the  situation  01;  .1 
speculative  basis 

iiTHtR     1  RuVISlONS 

riie  bill  al.so  roiuain.s  provL-^ion-s  lel  H- 
■.nc  to — 

First.  Re.search,  lrainin«,  and  Fedei,:; 
.■Vdvi.'^oiy  Council:  Establishing  a  Fedeml 
iinemployinent  compensation  researrh 
prosram.  a  Federal  program  to  train  un- 
employment compensation  personnel 
both  Federal  and  State,  and  a  Feder:U 
\dvi.sory  Council  on  Unemployment 
Compensation  to  review  the  operation  oi 
ihe  Federal-State  program  and  to  make 
recommendation  for  improvements. 

Second.  Certification  date:  Chanfiiiu 
from  December  31  to  October  31  of  each 
year  the  date  with  respect  to  which  ihe 
Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  that  the  State  lavv.> 
and  administration  meet  the  require- 
ments Ok  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act. 

Third.  New  employers  and  treatment 
in  certain  employment:  First,  permit- 
ting the  States  to  reduce  the  tax  rate> 
of  new  employers — to  not  less  than  l 
percent — during  the  first  3  years  they 
are  under  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program  and  second,  providing  ioi 
enforcement  of  existing  prohibition.^ 
against  unequal  treatment  of  maritinie 
and  other  employment  with  respect  to 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
.special  jurisdictional  interest. 

Fourth.  Changes  in  ceilings,  transfer^ 
and  the  flow  of  funds  among  accounts  in 
the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund:  In  ad- 
dition to  establishing  a  new  third  ac- 
count— the  extended  unemployment 
compensation  account  in  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund — the  bill  would  specify 
the  order  of  traixsferring  amounts  to 
each  of  the  three  accounts,  the  order  ot 
transferring  funds  between  the  three  ac- 
counts and  the  maxlmiun  funds  to  be 
credited  to  each  of  the  accounts. 

Fifth.  Employment  service  ftnancinn 
Amounts  authorized  to  be  made  available 
out  of  the  employment  security  admin- 
istration account  for  each  fiscal  year 
after  June  30.  1972,  would  reflect  tiie 
proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  admin- 
istering the  system  of  public  employ- 
ment offices  as  the  President,  in  his 
budget,  determines  is  an  appropriate 
chaiiie  to  that  account. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  table  which 
shows  the  estimated  flow  of  Federal  lax 
collections  under  H.R.  14705  which  I 
would  like  to  have  Inserted,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Members,  in  the  Rec- 
ord, at  this  point: 
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ESTIMATED  FLOW  OF  FEDERAL  TAX  COLLECTIONS  UNDER  H  R.  14705  1 
[Amounts  in  trillions| 


Fiscal  year— 


Ham 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


I    Total  Fedetal  collections       .      -  - 

;    piopoilion  translened  to  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  account  '■ 

3  Administrative  costs   . ..  ■ 

4  Collections  lor  administcation  minus  costs 

b    Administration  account: 

(a)  Current  excess  retained .-•. 

(b)  Year  beginning  balance  

(c)  Collections  over  costs  in  year 

(d)  Retained  when  extended  unemploy- 

ment compensation   account   is  at 
celling  

(e)  Balance  at  end  ol  year — - 

(0  Statutory  ceiling 

$   Annual  excess  end  year  • 

7    For  credit  beginning  ol  year - 

(a)  Retained  administration  account 

(b)  Extended   unemployment  compensa- 

tion account  

(c)  Federal  unemployment  account  

(d)  Stale  aaounis 

J   Extended    unemployment    compensation    ac- 
count: 

(a)  Current  excess  credited 

(b)  Year  beginning  balance      ..--....- 

(c)  Monthly  transfer  from  administration 

account  , 

(d)  Balance  end  ol  year  

(e)  Statutory  ceiling  end  ol  year 

9    Fedetal  unemployment  account: 

(a)  Current  excess  credited  --- 

(b)  Year  beginning  balance ^^ 

(c)  Balance  end  ol  year  

(d)  Statutory  ceiling  end  of  year   .  -     -   . 
Additional  excess  tor  distribution  to  State  ac- 
counts   


J7«0 

14 
691 
=  35 


J970 

194 

790 

3  -14 


J!.  035       J1.290       $1,345       $1,395 


10 


0 

as 


0 
35 

n 

3 
0 

0 
3 

0 


0 
0 

14 

14 

750 

3 

550 
550 
550 


35 
-14 


0 
21 
() 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
14 

194 
208 
750 

0 
550 
550 
550 


177 

849 

9 


21 
9 


0 
30 
{  ) 
0 
0 
0 


0 
208 

177 
385 
750 

0 
550 

550 
550 

0 


129 
880 
281 


3U 
281 


0 

311 

352 

281 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
385 

129 
514 
750 

0 
550 
550 
599 


135 
974 
236 

281 
311 
236 


0 
547 
390 
236 
281 
281 

0 
0 
0 


135 
649 
750 

0 
550 
550 
646 


140 

l.t79 

176 

79 
390 
176 


140 
706  , 
432 
316 
236 
79 

101 

56 

0 


101 
756 

750 
750 
750 

56 
606 
606 
695 


$316 
42 

0 
89 

185 


■la 


>:^T^  rSTthI  anVrr„?i  a^cirnrwiruT^a  dt  ^f^utory  ceding,  and  are  available  as  supplements  to  current 

J25,OOO.OOQ  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  about  ^Sf-OOO'^,'"  •'?5![  *Nfi',onal  nor  Slate  extended  benefits  programs  would  trigger  on  and 
J:„lTo.T.T.r.^eZ'Z  n'^r.T,l^Zen'::X'X\  "tlllZ^..  accoum.  and  that  insured  unemployment  rat. 
Mould  not  exceed  2.2  percent  for  any  year. 

1.  lUR  in  each  year  is  2  2  percent,  2  Extended  beneht  program  would  not  trigger  at  either  Federal  o,  State 


Note.— Assumptions 
level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  except  for  certain  de- 
tails each  of  which  I  consider  an  im- 
provement, this  bUl  Is  basically  simUar 
to  the  bill  this  House  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  374  to  10  in  June  of  1966.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  the  same  support  to 
this  legislation. 

(Mr.  MILLS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) .,, 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  ,     . 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  one  question.  Over  the  years 
there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  hos- 
tility exprc  -sed.  not  so  much  in  Congress, 
but  from  certain  administration  spokes- 
men and  labor  economists  and  so  forth, 
to  the  so-called  experience  rating  factors 
in  many  States,  such  as  my  own  State  of 
Ohio.  Can  the  gentleman  indicate 
whether  or  not  this  bill  would  in  any  way 
affect  the  Stale  rating  factor  program? 

Mr  MILLS.  It  would  not  change  that 
part  of  the  State  program.  Our  States 
have  this  experience  rating  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxing,  which  means  the  em- 
ployer who  has  the  least  amount  of  un- 
employment will  pay  the  least  amount. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  t^en- 
iiman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
i:om  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  along  that 
line,  is  it  not  true  that  some  of  the  Statea 


have  built  up  considerable  funds  In  their 
employment  funds  and  have  not  needed 
them  to  be  expended.  If  that  Is  true, 
would  this  require  them  to  add  to  that  or 
change  the  rate  of  expenditure? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  Is  nothing  in  this 
which  says  they  must  change  the  rate 
except  with  respect  to  the  new  business. 
We  say  the  State  may  charge  less  than 
the  maximum  rate  applicable  in  that 
State  but  not  less  than  1  percent.  That  is 
all  I  can  remember  in  the  Federal  law 
that  has  to  do  with  the  rate. 

We  say  we  will  tax  all  the  wages  up 
to  $4,200  per  person.  They  are  now  being 
taxed  up  to  $3,000.  If  that  develops 
enough  money,  In  a  State,  the  State  can 
change  Its  tax  schedule.  It  means  that 
we  will  get  more  flexibility.  The  tax- 
payer can  have  a  much  lesser  rate  at 
$4,200  than  at  $3,000  and  still  produce 
the  same  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  Arkansas 
Traveler  repairing  the  roof  before  it 
rains,  repairing  it  while  the  sun  is 
shining. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  understand  that  is  done 
in  southwestern  Missouri,  too. 

Mr.  HALL.  Are  we  going  to  make  this 
applicable  to  one  single  employee? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  always  been  for 
that. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  would  apply  to  a  phy- 
sician who  has  one  combination  nurse- 
secretary? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  would.  I  hope  we  will 
bear  in  mind  the  real  objective  of  the  un- 
employment compensation  is  to  take  up 


the  slack  created  when  a  person  has  lost 
his  job  involuntarily. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  true,  but  it  also 
puts  a  tax  on  the  employer. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  The  tax  would  be  on 
the  employer  if  he  has  one  or  more  em- 
ployees provided  that  one  works  for  as 
many  as  20  weeks  in  the  calendar  year 
or  he  has  a  payroll  of  as  much  as  $800 
for  any  quarter. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  along 
those  same  lines.  I  cannot  help  being 
a  little  surprised,  considering  that  this 
will  require  a  tax  from  every  small  mer- 
chant and  every  smaU  attorney  and  every 
small  dentist  or  what-have-you.  at  the 
chaii-man's  statement  that  there  has 
been  no  opposition  expressed  to  the  com- 
mittee at  all.  Were  these  people  aware  of 
what  this  is  going  to  do  to  them? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  All  the  organizations 
representing  these  people  were  there.  I 
am  sure  of  that.  The  bill  was  Introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  <Mr. 
BYRNES)  some  time  ago.  We  had  hear- 
ings on  it.  The  announcements  of  the 
committee  with  respect  to  its  decisions 
were  made  public.  As  widespread  public- 
ity was  given  to  this  matter  as  to  any 
matter  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  believe  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  approximately  17  or  18  States,  may- 
be more,  already  cover  within  their  States 
the  employers  of  one  or  more  employees. 
Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  own 
State— and  the  gentleman  can  correct  me 
for  the  record  if  he  wishes — it  is  my  rec- 
ollection any  employer  with  one  employee 
for  any  period  of  time  is  covered. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  As  I  re- 
call it,  it  is  one  in  10  days. 

Mr  MILLS.  There  are  24  States,  as  I 
recall,  that  now  have  the  provision  for 
one  or  more. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  Federal  Government 
pays  one-half  the  cost  of  the  extended 
unemployment  compensation  provided? 
Mr.  MILLS.  Out  of  a  special  fund  we 
are  setting  up.  It  is  not  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  but  out  of  the  special  fund. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Is  there  any  estimate 
available  as  to  what  the  other  half  will 
cost  the  State? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  Altogether,  if  the  1961 
program  had  been  financed  on  the  50-50 
basis  provided  in  this  bill,  the  Slates 
would  have  been  out  about  $400  million 
within  that  general  area. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  States  are  supporting 
it.  At  least,  the  people  who  operate  the 
program  within  the  States  were  repre- 
sented within  our  executive  sessions.  We 
wrote  the  program  in  their  presence. 
Their  organization  has  endorsed  this  ex- 
tended benefit  program.  The  gentleman  s 
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own  man  in  Indiana  la  a  member  of  the 
conference. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  city 
employee  who  retires  on  a  disability  and 
then,  for  38  months  after  retirement  and 
after  he  starts  drawing  retirement  pay. 
draws  unemployment  compensation.  Is 
this  type  of  extra  assistance  available  in 
any  State? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  know  of  any  State 
where  it  is.  Perhaps  the  gentleman's 
State  allows  that. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  District  of  Columbia 
does. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  may  be  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  does;  I  do  not  know;  but  if 
it  does,  it  is  the  law  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  thai  does  it,  not  the  Federal 
law.  1 

We  have  trield  to  keep  from  prohibiting 

the  States  from  doing  the  things  the 

States  believeare  in  the  best  interest  of 

their  people.  Tnere  are  a  lot  of  decisions 

-  in  this  whole  i^rogram  which  are  left  to 

'  the<States. 

For  example!,  there  are  two  States.  I 
recall,  which  will  pay  unemployment 
benefits  when  employees  are  on  strike, 
but  only  two  oiit  of  50  make  that  decision. 
That  is  their  privilege  to  do  so.  They  are 
taxing  their  employers  within  the  State 
to  pay  imemployment  benefits.  If  the  leg- 
islature wants  to  do  it,  why  not  let  them 
do  it?  I  would  not  vote  for  it,  and  the 
gentleman  would  not  vote  for  it.  but  if 
the  State  wants  to  do  it  we  believe  they 
ought  to  be  given  latitude  to  enable  them 
to  write  the  program  they  want. 

Mr.  KYL.  Did  not  the  Congress  pass 
the  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia? 
J  Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  Congress  did,  yes, 
but  such  law  would  apply  only  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — that  would  not  have 
'  been  any  bill  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  however. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Would 
this  legislation  cover  a  domestic  em- 
ployed on  a  part-time  or  a  full-time 
basis? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Domestic  employees  are 
not  required  by  Federal  law  to  be  covered 
in  any  State.  There  may  be  some  States 
which  cover  them,  but  it  is  not  a  require- 
ment of  Federal  law. 

I  should  like  to  say  further  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia unemployment  bill  was  not  the 
product  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee: it  came  from  another  committee  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentleman  from 
California,  in  presenting  the  rule,  men- 
tioned that  there  had  been  some  talk 
about  the  possibility  of  extending  this  to 
cover  farm  field  workers. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  talked  about  it  at  great 
length.  The  Department  of  Labor  recom- 


mended in  the  bill  that  they  submitted 
to  the  Congress  the  inclusion  of  certain 
farmworkers.  We  tried  in  the  commit- 
tee to  work  it  out.  but  without  success. 

As  the  gentleman  kixyws  from  ex- 
perience in  the  Congress,  if  one  does  not 
have  the  votes  in  the  committee  to  put 
him  in  a  majority  he  ends  up  in  the 
minority  with  an  idea. 

Mr.  GONZALBZ.  Does  the  gentleman 
detect  any  strong  sentiment  in  the  di- 
rection of  eventually  covering  farm  field 
workers? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do.  There  is  a  crowing 
feeling,  I  believe,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Sisk». 
even  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  farm 
operators,  and  particularly  the  verj-  larg- 
est farm  operators. 

I  have  heard  not  directly  but  indirectly 
that  they  have  some  feeling  that  if  they 
could  extend  to  their  workers  unemploy- 
ment compensation  comparable  to  that 
which  is  extended  in  town,  they  might 
have  more  of  an  appeal  to  get  certain 
folks  within  the  town  to  come  to  work 
for  them  on  the  farms. 

Tlie  experience  which  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  had  in  covering  a.  segment 
of  its  farmers  was  such  as  to  cause  prac- 
tically every  other  Stat*  to  be  very  cau- 
tious about  how  they  cover  them.  In  that 
State  the  cost  of  coverage  for  farmwork- 
ers is  many  times  the  cost  of  coverage  of 
workers  in  the  industrial  plants  in  the 
towns  of  North  Dakota.  It  was  much 
hiRher. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  consumed  24  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes >, 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  14705  recommends 
constructive  improvements  in  our  Fed- 
eral-State unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram. During  the  30-year  history  of  this 
Federal-State  partnership,  the  program 
hsis  insured  the  American  worker  against 
the  economic  loss  attending  unemploy- 
ment while  encouraging  employers  to 
stabilize  their  employment.  The  payment 
of  benefits  during  economic  downturns 
has  also  had  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the 
economy.  The  value  of  this  program  has 
been  demonstrated  by  experience.  The 
committee's  proposals  build  on  the  suc- 
cessful experience  of  the  past  by  broad- 
ening coverage,  removing  inequities,  im- 
proving financing,  improving  adminis- 
tration, and  by  providing  a  Federal-State 
program  of  extended  benefits. 

The  House  will  recall  that  the  commit- 
tee reported  and  the  House  passed  legis- 
lation In  the  89th  Congress  that  con- 
tained many  improvements  very  similar 
to  the  ones  included  in  this  bill.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  attempted  to  federalize 
the  program  by  imposing  Federal  benefit 
standards  on  the  States,  and  an  agree- 
ment was  not  reached  in  conference.  The 
bill  before  the  House  is  similar  to  the 
legislation  that  passed  the  House  in  the 
89th  Congress,  although  further  study 
of  the  issues  has  resulted  in  some  im- 
provements. I  will  not  go  into  the  details 
of  the  various  provisions  of  the  bill,  as 
they  are  fully  explained  in  the  committee 


report.  However,  I  do  want  to  discu.ss 
some  of  the  areas  that  represent  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  the  program 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  s 
bill  includes  a  permanent  program  of 
extended  benefits  that  would  be  "tri!,'- 
gered  in"  during  periods  of  unusually 
high  unemployment,  either  at  the  Stau? 
level  or  on  a  national  basis.  I  have  been 
advocating  a  permanent  program  of  ex- 
tended benefits  for  the  last  8  to  10  years 
I  am  therefore  particularly  pleased  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  l;;i- 
developed  a  sound  proposal  for  a  pemui- 
nent  extended  benefits  program. 

In  1958  and  again  in  1961,  when  thcie 
was  an  increase  in  unemployment  due 
to  a  downturn  in  the  economy,  the  Con- 
gress provided  for  temporary  extended 
unemployment  compensation  Ijenefii.s 
While  this  action  by  the  Congress  pro- 
vided needed  relief,  it  is  not  efficient  for 
Congress  to  approach  each  situation  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis.  While  we  sincerely  hope 
that  we  will  not  experience  an  economic 
downturn,  history  teaches  us  to  plan 
now  to  meet  the  problems  a  downturn 
will  entail  rather  than  deferring  action 
until  we  are  confronted  with  a  crisis 

An  ad  hoc  approach  to  the  problem 
necessarily  involves  some  lag  between  the 
time  the  recession  begins  and  the  time 
when  workers  begin  receiving  extended 
benefits.  Additionally,  an  ad  hoc  ap- 
proach prevents  the  development  of  the 
necessary  financing  in  good  times  that 
will  insure  that  we  have  resources  to  pay 
extended  l)enefits  in  the  event  of  a  down- 
turn. Finally,  a  permanent  program  en- 
ables the  States  to  structure  their  pro- 
grams to  take  account  of  extended  bene- 
fits that  will  be  available  during  periods 
of  economic  downturn. 

Under  the  committees  bill  a  period  if 
extended  benefits  would  be  "triggered  in 
on  a  national  basis  or  in  a  specific  State 
when  insured  unemployment  exceeds  the 
levels  specified  in  "indicators "  included 
in  the  bill.  The  national  indicator  re- 
quires that  insured  unemployment  ex- 
ceeds 4.5  percent  in  each  of  the  3  most 
recent  calendar  months.  The  State  in- 
dicator requires  that  insured  unemploy- 
ment for  the  State  equal  or  exceed,  dur- 
ing a  moving  13-week  period.  120  percent 
of  the  average  rate  for  the  correspondm< 
period  in  the  preceding  2  calendar  years. 
Additionally,  the  State  indicator  requires 
insured  unemployment  to  equal  or  exceed 
4  percent. 

An  extended  benefit  period  would  be 
triggered  in  a  State  when  either  the  na- 
tional or  State  indicator  is  "on."  that  is 
when  unemployment  equals  or  exceeds 
the  levels  specified  in  these  indicators 
The  benefit  period  would  terminate  when 
both  the  national  and  State  indicator  is 
"off."  but  will  not  be  shorter  than  13 
weeks  in  any  case. 

The  new  extended  benefits  are  pro- 
vided within  the  framework  of  our  exist- 
ing Federal-State  unemployment  com- 
pensation system.  The  individual  will  ap- 
ply for  benefits  through  his  State  pro- 
gram, and  his  benefit  entitlement  will  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  benefit 
formula  contained  in  State  law.  This  is 
accomplished  by  providing  that  during  an 
extended  benefit  period  an  individual 
who  exhausts  his  basic  benefits  will  in 
general  be  entitled  to  continue  receiv- 


ing his  regular  weekly  benefits  under 
State  law  for  an  additional  period  equal 
to  one-half  the  period  during  which  he 
drew  his  basic  benefits. 

The  Federal  and  State  Governments 
would  .share  the  costs  of  the  extended 
benefit  program  on  a  50-50  basis.  A  por- 
tion of  the  net  Federal  tax,  which  i.s  in- 
crca.sed  by  this  bill,  would  be  transferred 
to  a  new  extended  unemployment  com- 
pen.sation  account  to  finance  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cosUs. 

Second.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the  commit- 
tee's bill  broadens  coverage,  primarily  by 
ledefining  covered  employers  of  non- 
profit organizations  and  certain  State  in- 
stitutions. When  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  was  originally  enacted  in 
1935,  it  covered  employers  of  eight  or 
more  employees  in  20  weeks  during  a 
year.  In  1954.  the  coverage  was  broad- 
ened by  redefining  an  employer  to  in- 
clude employers  of  four  or  more  individ- 
uals in  20  weeks.  The  committees  bill 
would  again  redefine  the  term  employer 
to  include  anyone  employing  one  or  more 
individuals  in  20  weeks,  or  any  employer 
with  a  payroll  of  S800  or  more  in  a  cal- 
endar quarter.  Over  one-half  of  tiie 
States  have  coverage  broader  than  that 
reqiiired  by  Federal  law,  and  at  least  18 
States  already  meet  or  nearly  meet  the 
new  requirements. 

The  bill  also  extends  coverage  to  non- 
profit organizations  and  State  hospi- 
tals and  institutions  of  higher  education 
that  employ  four  or  more  employees  in 
at  least  20  weeks  during  the  year.  In  this 
connection,  it  should  l>e  pointed  out  that 
the  committee  included  in  the  bill— as 
it  did  in  its  recommendations  in  1966 — 
provisions  that  would  require  the  States 
to  permit  nonprofit  organizations  to  elect 
to  be  covered  on  a  cost  reimbursement 
basis  or  under  the  provisions  of  the  reg- 
ular program.  Those  that  elect  to  be  cov- 
ered on  a  cost  reimbursement  basis  will 
not  be  required  to  pay  any  portion  of  the 
Federal  tax,  and  will  only  be  required  to 
pay  into  a  State  fund  to  the  extent  their 
employees  actually  draw  benefits. 

The  other  areas  of  broadened  coverage 
include  a  redefinition  of  the  term  "em- 
ployer" and  "agricultural  latwr"  to  ac- 
cord more  closely  with  the  definitions 
now  used  in  the  social  security  program, 
and  a  provision  covering  U.S.  citizens 
employed  by  American  employers  over- 

tpoc 

The  third  major  area  covered  by  the 
bill  that  I  think  is  extremely  important 
and  represents  a  real  improvement  is 
the  provision  for  judicial  review  of  a 
determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  a  State  program  is  in  nonconform- 
ance y.-ith  the  Federal  law.  If  a  State  is 
found  to  be  in  noncompliance,  the  em- 
plovers  in  that  State  may  not  credit 
against  the  Federal  tax  amounts  they 
pay  into  their  State  program.  The  finan- 
cial penalty  involved  when  the  Secre- 
tary makes  a  determination  of  noncom- 
l)liance  is  so  great  that  the  States  have 
no  alternative  but  to  comply,  whether 
they  agree  with  the  Secretary's  determi- 
nation or  not. 

By  providing  for  Judicial  review  of  the 
Secretary's  determination,  a  State  will, 
when  threatened  with  the  loss  of  certifi- 
cation of  their  State  program,  be  en- 
titled to  an  Independent  and  impartial 


review  of  the  Secretary's  determination. 
Since  I  have  long  advocated  a  provision 
for  judicial  review,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation. I  also  feel  that  SecreUry 
Shultz  is  to  be  commended  for  supporting 
this  constructive  improvement,  which 
has  been  advocated  for  some  time  by 
the  IntersUte  Conference  of  Employ- 
ment Security  Administrators.  Providing 
for  an  impartial  determination  of  con- 
flicting claims  between  a  State  and  the* 
Federal  Government  will  improve  the 
health  of  our  Federal-State  unemploy- 
ment insurance  partnership  that  has 
served  our  people  so  well. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee's  recommendations  are  as 
impoi-tant  for  what  is  not  included  as  for 
\vhat  is  included.  The  bill  does  not  in- 
clude Federal  standards  relating  to  bene- 
fit amount  and  duration.  The  States  will 
retain  tlie  latitude  they  have  enjoyed 
during  the  histoiy  of  the  program  to 
develop  benefit  formulas  responding  to 
economic  and  social  conditions  prevail- 
inc  at  the  local  level. 

Needed  improvements  in  the  present 
program  would  be  jeopardized  if  Federal 
benefit  standards — which  are  wrong  in 
principle  and  contrary  to  experience — 
are  included  In  the  bill.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  the  89th  Congress  the  attempt  to 
federalize  the  program  prevented  enact- 
ment of  legislation  that  included  many 
Improvements  in  our  unemployment 
compensation  program  similar  to  the 
ones  now  before  the  House.  The  admin- 
istration is  certainly  to  be  commended 
for  rec  mmending  constructive  improve- 
ments in  our  present  unemployment 
compensation  laws  that  avoids  making 
the  Federal  role  predominant. 

By  not  including  Federal  benefit  stand- 
ards in  this  legislation,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  reaffirms  the  basic 
structure  of  our  Federal-State  partner- 
ship in  the  unemployment  insurance 
area.  Due  to  continued  pressure  from 
some  quarters  to  dissolve  this  partner- 
ship by  substituting  a  sole  proprietorship 
at  the  Federal  level,  it  may  be  helpful 
to  recall  the  origin  of  our  present  system 
and  underscore  its  success.  This  Federal- 
State  partnership  in  imemployment  in- 
surance was  established  by  the  Congress 
over  30  years  ago  pursuant  to  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Security  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt.  Realizing  the  importance 
of  establishing  a  program  that  enabled 
the  States  to  respond  to  the  varying 
economic  and  social  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  the  local  level,  the  committee 
recommended : 

The  plan  for  unemployment  compensation 
that  we  suggest  contemplates  that  the  States 
shall  have  broad  freedom  to  set  up  the  type 
of  unemployment  compensation  they  wish. 
■We  believe  that  all  matters  in  which  uni- 
formity is  not  absolutely  essential  should  be 
left  to  the  States.  The  Federal  Government, 
however,  should  assist  the  States  in  setting 
up  their  administration  and  in  the  solution 
of  the  problems  they  wUl  encounter. 

This-  foresight  of  the  original  archi- 
tects of  our  imemployment  insurance 
program  has  been  proven  by  the  success 
of  the  program  in  the  intervening  years. 
In  1961,  Frances  Perkins,  who  was  Presi- 


dent Roosevelt's  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Security,  looked  back  on  the  original 
decision  to  establish  a  Federal -State 
partnership  and  concluded: 

The  result  was  a  plan  which  has  proved 
Itself  practical  and  effective  and  ^et  ame- 
nable to  amendments  and  administrative 
changes  as  they  have  been  necessary  over 
the    last    iwentv-five    years 


Durins   the   history   of   the   prop  ram. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  States  have  continu- 
ally improved  benefits  by  reducing  the 
wailing  period  before  which  benefits  are 
payable,   increasing   the   duration   over 
which  benefits  are  payable,  liberalizing 
eligibility   requirements,  and   increasing 
benefit  amounts.  When  the  increase  in 
weekly  benefits,  the  shortening  of   the 
waiting  period,  and  the  extension  of  the 
benefit   period   are   considered   together 
with  increases  in  benefit  levels,  the  im- 
pressive record  of  the  States  in  improving 
benefits  is  clearly  seen.  Beneficiaries  to- 
day receive  more  benefits  sooner,  for  a 
longer  period  of  time,  and  can  buy  more 
real  goods  with  what  they   received  in 
1939.  Indeed.  Father  Joseph  Becker,   a 
noted  scholar  in  the  field  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  has  observed  that 
the    establishment    of    Federal    benefit 
standards  might  well  have  resulted  in 
lower  benefit  levels  in  the  larger  indus- 
trial States  where  most  workers  reside 
than  has  actually  prevailed. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
recognizes  that  improvements  can  and 
should  be  made  in  our  unemployment 
insurance  program.  By  recommendinc 
improvements  that  build  on  our  past 
success  in  order  to  achieve  future  prog- 
ress, the  committee's  bill  insures  the 
contmued  cooperation  of  our  Federal 
and  State  g'ovemments  in  an  effort  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  B"YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  BROYHn.L). 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  was 
granted  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
14705,  a  bill  to  extend  and  improve  the 
Federal-State  unemployment  compen- 
sation program. 

This  measure,  which  comprises  the 
most  intensive  review  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  since  its  in- 
ception in  1935  as  a  part  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  bears  the  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  is  the  thoughtful  and 
careful  work  of  the  committee  includine 
the  extensive  hearings  and  studies  made 
in  1965  and  1966  and  resulting  then  in  a 
similar  bill  thftt  was  reported  favorably. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  thoroughness  of  the  hearings 
and  study.  In  this  period  of  relative  high 
employment,  it  is  time  to  act  after 
studied  deliberation,  rather  than  under 
the  pressure  and  haste  of  concern  over 
liigh  unemployment.  I  recommend  the 
bill. 
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that  concerns  me 
tance  to  liberalize 


Let  me  emphasize  that  I  believe  the 
program  of  unemiiloyment  compensation 
Insurance  Is  prober  and  desirable.  Its 
value  as  a  stoblUzlng  factor  in  the  Na- 
tion's economy  is  proven.  But  in  a  pro- 
gram that  has  paid  billions  in  benefits,  it 
is  important  thai  abuses  not  be  per- 
mitted to  erode  lt.l 

There  have  be«n  abuses  and  laxity 
and  feeds  the  reluc- 
the  program. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know, 
the  classined  sections  of  our  newspapers 
are  filled  with  Help-wanted  ads.  The 
tight  labor  market]  has  contributed  to  the 
escalation  of  building  costs.  Representa- 
tives of  the  construction  Industry  have 
complained  to  me.  A  brick  contractor, 
who  does  severajl  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  business  fevery  year,  had  to  shut 
down  some  of  iis  jobs  and  refuse  to 
make  new  ones,  why?  Because  he  could 
not  get  laborers  t6  go  to  work  at  $3.50  an 
hour.  I  have  recedved  similar  complaints 
from  the  restaurant  industry,  as  well  as 
service  station  managers.  These  employ- 
ers read  about  organizations  such  as 
Pride.  Inc..  funded  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, the  commimity  action  programs, 
and  the  extensive  funds  being  provided 
fco  the -poverty  prograims.  And  yet.  they 
are  desperate  for  workers.  I  do  not 
exaggerate. 

These  employers  feel  that  a  large  i>art 
of  this  abuse  Is  due  to  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program.  Employers 
have  made  spot  checks  in  the  commimity, 
going  to  people  sitting  around  doing 
nothing,  to  see  if  such  persons  can  be 
hired  as  laborers.  These  prospective  em- 
ployers are  asked,  "What  type  of  work 
Is  it?  Will  you  pay  me  cash  tonight?" 
Part  of  the  pioblem  constitutes  what  Is 
a  "suitable"  job.  For  example,  a  hod 
carrier  Is  available  for  work  only  as  a 
hod  carrier.  He  is  not  available  for  nm- 
ning  a  cement  mixer,  or  something  of 
that  nature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  can  I  tell  these 
Industries?  It  Is  hard  to  explain  to  them 
that  they  must  pay  more  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation  taxes.  How  can  we 
get  these  able-bodied  people  to  work?  If 
we  can  reach  a  better  solution.  I  am  con- 
vinced we  can  reduce  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars going  into  pwverty  programs.  The 
admmistration  of  the  program  must  be 
applied  to  make  certain  that  Idle  em- 
ployables are  genuinely  unemployed. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  an  earned 
benefit.  We  must  protect  the  fimd  made 
on  behalf  of  those  who  have  earned  this 
benefit  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  funds  are 
paid  only  to  those  who  should  receive 
them.  I  am  pleased  that  this  measure  in- 
cludes a  provision  for  training  of  per- 
sonnel cf  Stat*  employment  agencies,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Advi.sory 
Council  on  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion to  review  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State program  and  recommend 
improvements. 

The  bill  preserves  the  Federal-State 
principle.  At  the  same  time,  it  strength- 
ens and  tightens  the  administration  by 
.such  provision  as  the  elimination  of  the 
so-called  "double-dip"  benefit.  All  States 
would  be  required  to  have  an  interven- 
ing work  jjeriod  before  being  eligible  to 
receive  benefits  in  the  succeeding  benefit 
year.  All  but  15  States  now  meet  tlie  new 
requirement  proposed  in  the  bill. 


Training  In  occupational  skills  Is 
fostered  in  this  measure  by  a  provision 
allowing  individuals  to  continue  to  draw 
unemployment  benefits  while  In  approved 
training.  Twenty-four  States  make  no 
such  provision  now.  These  changes  main- 
tain the  purpose  of  unemployment  com- 
pensatlcm  to  provide  help  to  Idle  workers, 
and  to  prevent  the  weakening  of  the  sys- 
tem by  excluding  benefits  from  those  not 
entitled. 

About  2.6  million  of  the  4.5  million 
workers  to  be  added  under  coverage  will 
be  employees  of  nonprofit  organizations. 
State  hospitals  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Employees  of  church  organi- 
zations or  members  of  religious  orders, 
however,  would  be  excluded.  Exclusion 
would  continue  also  as  to  those  perform- 
ing service  for  a  nonprofit  organization  in 
an  Instructional,  research  or  principal 
administrative  capacity-. 

Under  the  reimbursement  method  of 
financing  unemployment  u)mpensation 
coverage  for  nonprofit  organizations, 
such  organizations  would  not  be  required 
to  share  in  the  costs  of  providing  benefits 
to  workers  in  profltmaking  enterprises. 
Such  organizations,  for  example,  whose 
workers  experience  no  compensated  un- 
employment in  a  year  would  have  no  un- 
employment insurance  costs  for  that 
year. 

Research  also  is  authorized  under  the 
bill.  Such  research  will  permit  study  of 
such  matters  as  the  problems  of  cover- 
age of  seasonal  employees,  and  will  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  turn  first 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  ex- 
tension of  coverage  to  domestic  workers 
in  private  households — who,  of  course, 
now  are  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

Judicial  review  is  assured  to  States 
concerning  rulings  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  relating  to  Federal  administration 
grants  to  States  and  to  rulings  concern- 
ing the  normal  and  additional  tax  credit 
to  employers  in  a  State  under  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  commend- 
able features  of  the  bill.  This  measure 
will  extend  the  coverage,  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  .system,  and  strengtlien  it. 
With  diligence  of  the  administrators  of 
the  Federal-State  system  and  of  Con- 
gress, we  can  attain  the  purpose  in  pro- 
viding assistance  for  our  workers  in  a 
transitional  period  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Hawaii    'Mr.    Matsu- 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14705.  a  bill  which 
would  extend  and  improve  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram, and  to  comjnend  the  distinguislied 
chairman  of  the  committee  'Mr.  Mills) 
and  members  of  his  committee  for  tlie 
work  it  has  done  to  report  this  measure 
to  the  House. 

This  bill,  now  before  us.  would  operate 
as  a  forceful  instrument  to  protect 
America's  workin?  force  from  the  mis- 
fortunes of  unemployment.  H.R.  14705 
represents  a  siKnificant  improvement 
over  the  existing  unemployment  com- 
pensation program,  and  it  would  extend 
compensation  benefits  to  groups  of 
workers  who  are  presently  not  covered. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  4.5  million 


workers,  whose  Jobs  are  not  now 
covered,  would  receive  the  protection  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  system 
under  this  bill. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  seei.  fit  to 
Include  In  the  reported  bill  an  amend- 
ment which  I  proposed  and  which  Is  now 
designated  as  section  105.  This  section 
would  extend  unemploj^nent  compensa- 
tion benefits  to  those  workmen  who  have 
answered  their  Government's  call  for 
the  development  of  our  Pacific  bases  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  l.s- 
lands.  bectlon  105  also  extends  unem- 
ployment compensation  protection  to 
U.S.  citizens  who  are  employed  outside 
of  the  country  by  American  employer.";, 
with  the  exception  of  those  citizens  so 
employed  In  Canada.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  provision  would  extend  coverage  to 
160,000  additional  employees.  It  has  been 
my  great  pleasure  to  have  had  a  role  in 
the  inclusion  of  this  Important  section 
In  H.R.  14705. 

At  this  time.  I  would  also  like  to  voice 
my  support  of  section  104.  which  would 
provide  nonprofit  organizations  with  the 
method  of  financing  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits  by  permitting  them  to 
pay  their  own  unemployment  Insurance 
claims  without  a  general  subsidy  to  the 
system.  This  provision  also  permits 
those  States  which  now  require  non- 
profit organizations  to  create  the  same 
reserves  as  profltmaking  industry  to 
elect  to  changes  from  a  contributions 
basis  to  a  reimbursement  basis.  These 
States  may  then  receive  credit  for  the 
amount  by  which  past  contributions  ex- 
ceeded benefit  payments  attributable  to 
services  for  them.  As  I  previously  ex- 
pressed to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Mills)  .  I  believe  that  this  provision 
Ik  both  fair  and  just. 

The  nonprofit  hospitals  in  my  own 
State  of  Hawaii  have  reserves  of  ap- 
pro-ximately  $1  million  in  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  fund.  It  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  these  hospitals  had  been 
forced  to  donate  these  reserves  to  the  un- 
employment Insurance  system  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  alternate 
financing  provisions  of  section  104. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  very  deeply  that 
this  legislation  is  both  timely  and  neces- 
sary. Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller,  regent's  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  there  is  no  "earthly  way  to  achieve 
price  stability  or  disinflate  without 
knocking  i>eople  out  of  jobs."  As  business 
activity  has  Ijegun  to  slow  down,  the  na- 
tional rale  of  unemployment  has  risen 
to  an  all-time  high  in  this  decade  of  3.9 
percent  in  October.  Economists  predict 
that  it  will  continue  to  rise  to  4.5  or  5 
percent  in  the  next  few  months.  This 
means  that  over  3  million  Americans  will 
know  the  agony  of  being  without  work. 
H.R.  14705,  if  adopted,  will  do  a  great 
deal  toward  making  the  plight  of  the 
jobless  easier  to  bear. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  a  favorable  vote 
on  H.R.  14705. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Hutchinson). 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  whether  In  the 
hearings  In  connection  with  this  bill  the 


States  as  enUties  appeared  m  any  man- 
ner Did  the  Council  of  SUte  Govern- 
ments or  any  organization  of  the  States 

I  have  in  mind  this  particular  prob- 
lem if  the  chairman  will  permit  me  to 
state  It.  As  I  understand  It,  the  States 
themselves,  many  of  them,  are  gomg  to 
have  to  bear  their  share  of  the  cost  as 
employers  as  far  as  employees  in  State 
hospitals  and  so  on  are  concerned.  This 
will  increase  their  State  burden.  Also, 
in  connection  with  the  extended  cover- 
age program  they  wUl  have  to  bear  50 
percent  of  the  cost.  I  am  wondering  u 
the  States  as  entitles  appeared. 

Mr  B"yRNES  of  Wisconsin.  May  I  say 
to  the  genUeman,  if  he  will  yield,  that 
the  Interstate  Conference  on  Employ- 
ment Security  Administrators  are  tne 
people  who  administer  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  in  the 
States.  They  not  only  appeared  before 
the  committee,  but  we  had  representa- 
tives of  their  group  in  the  committee 
during  the  executive  sessions  for  their 
advice  and  counsel  on  all  of  the  various 
provisions  included  in  this  legislation. 
In  this  particular  piece  of  legislation,  the 
States  were  consulted  in  a  closer  w-ay 
than  probably  In  any  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  come  before  this  Confess^ 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr   MILLS.  I  doubt  that  I  remember 
or    at  least,  I  do  not  remember  but  ^ 
doubt  that  the  Governors  Conference  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  or  were  represented  on  un- 
employment compensation.  They  rely  on 
these  people  that  they  appoint  on  com- 
pensation programs  within  their  State  to 
represent  the  State  government's  views. 
As     the     gentleman     from     Wisconsin 
pointed  out,  they  were  with  us  not  only 
in  this  development  but  in  1966.   ims 
extended  benefit  program  is  very  similar, 
costwise  and  othei-wise,  to  a  similar  pro- 
gram which  we  had  in  the  bUl  which 
passed  the  House  in  1966.  I  never  heard 
of  any  objection  to  that  from  any  Gov- 
ernor or  from  anybody  connected  with 
any  State  government. 

Mr  HUTCHINSON.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  chairman  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes). 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
raise  this  point  because  I  also,  as  many 
of  us  were,  at  one  time  was  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  repeatedly,  as  these 
programs  are  enlarged  and  as  we  impose 
more  and  more  responsibihty  upon  the 
State  government,  the  members  of  the 
legislature   are   prone    on   occasion   to 
blame  the  Congress  for  these  thmgs  and 
to  claim  that  they  did  not  have  any  voice 
in  them  at  all.  And  I  am  curious  as  to 
whether  the  CouncU  of  State  Govern- 
ments which  I  understand  to  be  an  orga- 
nization of   State   legislators,   ever  ap- 
peared in  connection  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
s^entleman  yield?  .  ,^  ^ 

Mr.  B"YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  MILLS.  They  made  no  request  to 
be  heard.  Presumably  they  were  satisfied 
for  the  State  to  be  represented  by  the 


Director  of  Unemployment  Compensa 

Mr  B"YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Permit  me 
to  add  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  group 
that  is  more  zealous  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  the  prerogatives 
of  the  SUtes  in  this  Federal -State  system 
than  the  State  administrators  of  unem- 
ployment compensation— and  that  is  to 

their  credit. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  Secretarj,- 
of  Labor  in  submitting  his  program  sug- 
gested that  the  entire  cost  of  this  ex- 
tended benefit  program  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  here  the  direc- 
tors of  the  unemployment  compensation 
programs  within  the  States  representing 
the  States  met  and  voted  and  they  over- 
whelmingly favored  the  program  of 
Federal-State,  50-50  participation. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. . 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  H.R.  14705.  the  Employment 
Security  Amendments  of  1969.  Among 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  are  new 
provisions  to  provide  unemployment  in- 
sui-ance  protection  for  millions  of  em- 
ployees in  nonprofit  organizations. 

If  these  provisions  should  become  law, 
some  2.1  million  people  will,  for  the  first 
time  be  provided  with  the  essenUal  pro- 
tection of  unemployment  compensation. 
This  is  a  matter  both  of  individual  equity 
and  also  of  sound  national  economic 
policy.  There  simply  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  technician  employed  m  a  non- 
profit hospital  should  be  differentiated 
from  his  colleague  who  works  in  a 
profit-making  industry.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  one  man's  family  should 
become  the  victim  of  economic  circum- 
stance, while  the  other's  family  is  pro- 
tected by  our  Federal-State  system  of 
unemployment  Insurance  laws. 

The  new  provision  reported  by  the 
committee  would  allow  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, such  as  hospitals,  to  contribute 
to  the  system  on  a  reimbursement  basis, 
rather  than  requiring  them  to  reesUb- 
lish  large  reserves.  Evidence  produced  at 
the  committee  hearings  has  shown  that 
employment  in  hospitals  is  ^relatively 
stable  and  thus  does  not  justify  the  estab- 
lishment of  large  reserves  The  new 
method  of  contribution  allowed  non- 
profit organizations  will  provide  this 
much-needed  protection  for  their  em- 
ployees at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  institu- 
tions for  which  they  work. 

In  my  own  district,  in  Chicago,  there 
are  more  than  20  hospitals  with  several 
thousand  employees.  It  is  my  beUef  that 
each  of  these  individuals,  employed  in 
the  hospiUls  and  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tions, including  our  universities  and  col- 
leges will  be  well  served  by  this  new  ex- 
tension of   the  employment   insurance 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  action  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  and  urge  that  the  House 
will  promptly  approve  this  measure  be- 
fore us.  H.R.  14705,  designed  to  extend 
and  improve  the  Federal-Stete  unem- 
ployment compensation  program. 


The  National  and  SUte  impact  and 
importance  of  the  various  provisions  of 
this  biU  have  been  fully  outUned  and 
thoroughly    explained    by    the    distm- 
guished     learned    committee    chairman 
and  his  dedicated  committee  associates. 
In  summary  the  bill  wUl  extend  cover- 
age to  an  additional  4.5  milUon  workers, 
allow    interstate    and    combined    wage 
claims,    restrict    cancellatioii,u)f    wage 
credits,    establish    a    permanent    auto- 
matically triggered-off  program  to  pay 
benefits  during  periods  of  high  unem- 
ployment, and  increase  the  net  Federal 
tax  from  four-tenths  of  1  percent  to  five- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  covered  payroll  as 
well  as  raise  the  taxable  wage  base  from 
$3,000  to  $4,200.  . 

Mr     Chairman,    many    of    us    veiy 
earnestly  wish  this  measure  was  indeed 
more    inclusive    and    expansive    in    its 
coverage    and    payments    and    nobody 
would  pretend  it  is  the  perfect  solution 
to  all  the  complexities  involved  in  legis- 
lating a  national  unemployment  insur- 
ance program  equitable  to  all  concerned. 
However  it  does  represent  a  very  tuneiy 
f oi-ward  step  in  what  should  be  our  ccn- 
tinulng  persevering  and  cooperative  ei- 
fort  toward  the  accomplishment  of  an 
unemployment    insurance    program    ot 
universal  standard  and  acceptance  that 
is  so  vitally  important  to  the  economic 
stability  of  this  country  and  our  woiK- 
ing  people  during  occasions  of  economic 
stress  and  strain. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  sUted 
in  my  separate  views.  I  cannot  share  the 
feeling  of  security  wliich  prevails  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  fund  and  its  capacity  to 
face  up  to  a  difficult  economic  challenge. 
At  the  present  time,   there   are  50.9 
miUion  workers  covered  under  State  un- 
employment   compensation    laws.    "The 
wages  of  these  workers  In  1968  totaled 
$331  562,437,000.  Can  we  assume  that  3.5 
percent  of  the  total  wages  of  1  year  is 
a  sufccient  reserve?  This  reserve  ls  suf- 
ficient for  only  the  mildest  of  attacks  of 
unemployment.  „  „;„„ 

For  each  of  the  almost  51  million 
workers  in  the  insured  work  force  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  about  $26.  m 
the  unemployment  insurance  fund,  bix 
percent  unemployment  of  insured  work- 
ers would  cost  the  unemployment  msur- 
ance  fund  $6  to  $7  billion  per  year.  Two 
years  of  6  percent  imemployment  ot  in- 
sured workers,  a  rate  which  prevaUed  in 
1958,  would  completely  deplete  the  un- 
employment insurance  fund.  It  cer- 
tainly would  not  carry  us  through  any- 
thing more  than  a  mild  recession. 

While  we  cannot  be  prophets,  we  must 
be  provident.  We  must  establish  unem- 
ployment compensation  reserves  to 
measure  up  to  the  foreseeable  task. 

Although  HJl.  14705  does  not  provide 
for  minimum  benefit  standards,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  several  States  will  en- 
deavor to  increase  benefit  standards  to 
a  level  where  they  are  at  least  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  average  weekly  wages  in 
each  State.  The  present  benefit  stand- 
ards are  hardly  sufficient  to  provide  the 
cost  of  family  housing  during  an  unem- 
ployment crisis.  The  rest  of  t^e  burder^ 
would  have  to  be  assumed  by  geneial 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
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good  reason  to  update  and  improve  our 
employment  laws  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  Federal-State  relationship  which 
was  established  over  30  years  ago.  The 
bill  before  us  does  make  improvement 
and  progress.  I  intend  to  support  it  in 
its  present  form. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote  today  on 
this  bill  should  be  no  barometer  to  the 
other  body  that  the  Hou.se  will  pass  any 
kmd  of  unemployment  bill.  Many  of  us 
have  serious  and  deep  reservations 
about  what  might  happen  to  the  bill  in 
the  other  body.  Three  yeans  aeo  we 
passed  a  similar  bill,  and  it  died  across 
the  way.  The  precedent  is  laid  that  they 
miiiht  try  to  amend  or  change  this  bill 
in  certain  respects  that  would  establish 
■Federal  standards'  in  this  vital  and  im- 
portant program.  If  Federal  standards 
are  written  into  the  bill  later,  and  or  if 
farmworkers  are  included,  for  instance, 
then  this  would  materially  affect  the 
thinking  of  Members  of  the  House.  I  have 
talked  to  dozens  of  my  colleauues  today 
who  know  that  I  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Texas  Employment  Commission  prior 
to  my  coming  to  Congress.  Many  of  them 
have  supported  thus  bill  today  on  the  as- 
sertion "of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
iniltee  t"Kat  no  Federal  standards  will  be 
added  by  the  other  body.  If  that  is  done. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  them  know  before- 
hand that  the  House  will  not  accept 
them.  Weekly  benefit  amounts,  and  the 
duration  of  we«ks  are  matters  which 
hould  be  left  to  the  States 

We  vote  for  this  bill  today  but  with  a 
caveat  to  the  other  body  that  Federal 
standards  not  be  added  unle.ss  they  want 
the  bill  defeated. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  find 
myself  a  member  of  a  small  minority  In 
voting  against  this  measure,  but  I  believe 
I  have  been  true  to  sound  principle  in  so 
doing. 

There  are.  in  my  ludgmeiit.  several 
valid  reasons  for  opposing  this  bill. 

For  one  thing,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  It  is  po.ssible  to  Iraw  unemploy- 
ment compensation  even  if  the  recipient 
voluntarily  quits  his  employment 

Again,  the  bill  establishes  on  a  pei  iiia- 
nent  basis  an  extended  unemployment 
compensation  program,  the  cost  of  which 
Is  to  be  borne  one-half  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  one-half  by  the  .several 
States.  This  puts  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment directly  into  the  field  of  paying  un- 
employment compensation,  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  and  is  estimated  to  impo.se  a 
cost  on  the  States  of  some  $400  million. 

Above  all,  this  measure  subjects  to  the 
Federal  unemployment  la.x — with  some 
e.xceptions — evei->-  employer  who  had  one 
or  more  individuals  in  his  employ  in  20 
weeks  in  the  current  or  preceding  calen- 
dar year,  where  previous  Federal  law 
applies  only  to  employers  of  four  or  more. 
In  most  States,  including  Indiana,  the 
effect  of  this  is  that,  for  the  first  time, 
every  small  shopkeeper  or  merchant  and 
every  small  professional  man  who  has 
from  one  to  three  employees  will  be  sub- 
jected to  payment  of  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment compensation  ta.x.  and  to  the 
recordkeeping  necessary  as  a  conse- 
ciuence.  This  will  necessarily  be  forced  on 
che  State  regardless  of  the  actual  wishes 
of  the  State  legislature,  which  will  find  it 
necessary  to  conform  the  State  statutes 


with  the  Federal  law.  Again  we  have  an 
encroachment  of  Federal  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  States,  and  again  we  have 
increased  taxation  upon  the  small  busi- 
ne.ss  and  the  professional  man. 

The  bill  in  this  aspect  is  in  tune  with 
the  tenor  of  the  times;  the  small  inde- 
pendent in  business  and  in  the  profes- 
sions finds  it  ever  more  difficult  to  sur- 
vive. This  bill  adds  to  his  difficulty,  and 
whatever  its  virtues  may  be  said  to  be. 
I  am  unw  illing,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
to  help  to  drive  one  more  niiil  into  his 
coffin 

(:fN'F;:.M     l.iAVf 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  thai  all  Members  have 
permission  to  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  Record  on  this  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas ' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Cliairman  I  have  no 
furllier  lequesis  lor  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  tlie  rule,  the 
bill  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment. 

The  only  amendments  that  are  m  order 
to  the  bill  are  amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  Are  there  any  committee  amend- 
ments^ 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  SpeaKer  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  GiAiMO,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
I  H.R.  14705  I  to  extend  and  improve  the 
Federal-State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 676.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

.■\  lurtlier  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arnngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
with  an  amendment  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested,  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.  J  Res.  9ttti  A  juiiit  resolution  niHkiui,' 
flirt lier  cnutimiing  appropriations  lor  tlie 
li.sial   vear   1970.  and  for  other  ptirpose.s 


EMPLOVMENT    SECURITY 
MENTS  OF   1969 


AMEND- 


riie  SPEAKER.  The  question  us  on 
tlie  passage  of  the  bill. 

The    question    was    taken;     and  the 

Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.  Mr. 

Speaker    I  object    to   the   vote  on  the 


ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  E\'idently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors 
the  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  theie 
Here — yeas  337.  nays  8.  not  votinv>  «8 
as  follow. 

I  Roll  No  2721 


YEAS— 337 

.Mll-!lll-lll' 

Delaney 

Ki'illi 

.•Vfinir 

Dellenback 

Kine 

Adams 

Derwlnski 

Kleppe 

Addnbb,. 

IJevlne 

Klur/vnski 

Albert 

Ulckinson 

Koch 

-Mc.xur.dii 

Uliif,ell 

KU 

.Aiidersiiii 

Uonohue 

K  \  r<  Ks 

Call  I 

Dowdy 

Liiita 

.Viider.son    111 

Downlim 

Le^;l;etl 

Anderson, 

Diilskl 

Lennon 

Fenii 

Duncan 

Liiin;.  Md 

\iKlrews,  Alii 

Dwver 

Lowensleiii 

■Viidrewi. 

Kikhardt 

I.Ulan 

N    Dak 

KdWHid.s.  C-iliI 

McC^artliv 

.AllllUn/ln 

Kdwai'ds.  La 

McClorv 

Arends 

KUberK 

M(Closke\ 

Aslibr<«.k 

Ksch 

McDade 

Avblc\ 

Kvans.  Colo 

MiDoiiald 

.A.spillHll 

Evlns,  Tenn 

Mich. 

Avres 

Kallon 

McKwen 

Barin  ■ 

1-arbsteln 

McFall 

iianci' 

icm-han 

McKneallv 

Ileal  1,  M(l 

1  nidlo\ 

MacOre:u»f 

Belcher 

li,h 

Madden 

Bell.  Cain 

Usher 

Mahon 

BenncM 

Hood 

MaiUiard 

nerr\ 

Foley 

Mann 

Belt:. 

Ford,  Clerald  R 

Marsh 

Ulak't;! 

Ford. 

Malsun.i  :i 

Hie.'iter 

William  D 

Mayne 

Huu;hani 

Foreman 

Meeds 

Bladcbmi' 

l-'ountala 

Melcher 

Blanlim 

Fra.ser 

Mesklll 

Blatiuk 

FrellnKhuy.'^en 

Miller,  Ohio 

Boars 

Frey 

Mills 

Bdland 

l-'rledel 

MliUsh 

Bolliiu 

I'ulton.  Pii 

.Mink 

Bow- 

Ftiqua 

Mlze 

Bra  SCO 

(•aimanakis 

Mizell 

Bray 

Gallagher 

Mollohaii 

Brinkle.\ 

Gaydos 

Monuk-an 

Brooinlleld 

Oettys 

Monlfonurv 

Brotzman 

Glalmo 

Moorhead 

Brown,  Mkh. 

Gilbert 

Morgan 

Brown,  Ohio 

Goldwatci 

Morton 

BrovhlU,  N  C 

Cionzalez 

Mosher 

BroyhlU,  Va 

GoodllnK 

Moss 

Buchanan 

Gray 

Murphv.  ill 

Burke,  Fla 

Orcen,  Ore^ 

Murphy.  N  V 

Burke,  Mabi> 

Green.  Pa 

Myers 

Burleson.  Tex 

r;rlffln 

Natcher 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Griffiths 

Nedzl 

Burton.  Calil 

Gro.ss 

Nelsen 

Burton.  Utah 

G rover 

Nix 

Bush 

Gubser 

Obey 

Button 

Hawaii 

OHara 

Byrne.  Pii 

Haley 

O'Konski 

Byrnes,  Wi 

Hall 

Ol.sen 

Cfttfery 

Halpern 

ONeal.  Cm 

Carev 

Hamilton 

Ottlnner 

Carter 

Hammer- 

Passman 

Ca.sey 

.sihnildt 

Palman 

Cederbcir. 

Hanley 

Patten 

Celler 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Pelly 

Chamberlain 

Hansen,  \\'ash. 

Perkins 

Chappell 

Harvey 

Phllbln 

Clancy 

Hastings 

Pickle 

Clark 

Hathaway 

Pike 

Clau.seii. 

Hays 

Pirnie 

Don  H. 

Hebert 

Poa^e 

Claw.son,  Del 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Podell 

Clay 

Heckler,  Mass. 

PoH 

Cleveland 

Helstoskl 

Pollock 

Collier 

Henderson 

Price,  111 

Collins 

HoUneld 

Prj-or.  Ark 

Colmer 

Horton 

Pucinskl 

Conable 

Hull 

Qule 

C'cmle 

Hunt 

QuiUen 

Conyers 

Hutchinson 

Randall 

Corbet  1 

■Jacobs 

Karick 

C'orman 

■lannan 

Reld,  111 

Ctmuhllii 

.Johnson,  Calif 

Reld,  N  Y 

Culver 

Jones,  Ala. 

Relfel 

Cunnii'.L.ham 

Jones,  N.C. 

Reusa 

Daniel,  Va. 

Karth 

Rhodes 

Daniels,  N.J 

Kastenmeler 

RIegle 

Davis.  Ga. 

Kazen 

Rivers 

Davis.  Wis 

Kee 

Roblsoa 

Rodlno 

Bikes 

Tleman 

Ropers,  Colo. 

Slsk 

Ullman 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Skubltz 

Vander  Jagt 

Kooney,  NY. 

Slack 

Vanlk 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Smith.  Calif, 

Vigorlto 

Uo.senthal 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wai!;gonner 

Rostenkowskl 

Smith,  NY. 

Wampler 

Uoth 

Snyder 

Watts 

U,  udebush 

Stafford 

Welcker 

H  .ybal 

Stagt,'ers 

Whalen 

);\ipt)e 

Stanton 

Whiillcv 

Ruth 

Steed 

White 

>'-.an 

Sleli3:er,  Ariz. 

Whitehurst 

St  Germain 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Whitten 

t;-    OuKe 

Stephens 

Wldnall 

S.mdman 

Stokes 

Wl->i.'lns 

hiittertield 

Slratton 

Williams 

Saylor 

Stubblefield 

Wilson,  Bob 

t'.  tiadeberg 

Stuckcy 

'.Man 

Scherle 

Sullivan 

Wrltr 

E  heuer 

Svmln^tun 

Wruht 

Sch  nee  bell 

Talt 

Yalc.s 

bdiwengel 

Talrott 

Yation 

Scott 

Taylor 

Zablockl 

Sebellus 

TcaKue,  Calif. 

Zion 

Shipley 

Th:.mp.son.  Ga 

ZwBch 

fanriver 

Thomson.  Wis 
NAYS-- 8 

Camp 

Jonas 

M'  MiU.xn 

Dennis 

I.U.yd 

\V.  Id 

H  • 'an 

.McClure 

NOT  VOTING - 

-86 

Abbltt 

Hanna 

Nichols 

Bevlll 

Harrln-'ton 

O  .Meill.  M.-is-;. 

IlraLkmas 

Harsh  a 

IVpper 

Prock 

Hawkins 

Pettis 

Brooks 

Hicks 

Powell 

Fr^wn,  Calif. 

Hosir.er 

Prcycr.  N  C. 

C.ibell 

Howard 

Price.  Tc.\. 

C:il.lll 

Hiiimat* 

PuKell 

Ciilshv^lm 

1  chord 

Railsback 

Cohelan 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rocs 

Cow^cr 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roberts 

Cramer 

Kirwan 

Sprin'4er 

Daddarlo 

Kuykendall 

TeaRue.  Tex. 

D.iWs;  ti 

Lundprebe 

Thomp.wn.  N. 

de  la  Garza 

Landruin 

Tiuiney 

Dcnney 

Lani-'en 

Udall 

Dent 

Lipscomb 

Utt 

DiJ  -s 

Long,  La. 

\  an  Dccrlin 

Dorn 

Lukens 

Waldle 

Edmondson 

McCuUoch 

Watklns 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Macdonald. 

Wat. son 

Erlenborn 

Ma.ss. 

Wilson. 

E.shleman 

Martin 

Charles  H. 

Eascell 

Mathlas 

Wvatt 

Flowers 

May 

Wvdler 

Flvnt 

Michel 

Wylie 

Fulton.  Tenn 

Mikva 

W>  man 

Garmatz 

Miller.  Calif. 

Yc'iin;^ 

Gibbons 

Mln.shall 

Gude 

Morse 

Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Harsha, 
Ptilton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 


Ralls- 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.   Lipscomb. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  wltb  Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Michel. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
CahiU. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall. 

Mr  Bevill  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 


Ichord  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Udall  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Pascell  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  tJtt. 

Dent  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Roberts  with  Mr.  Watson. 

de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Wylie. 

Gibbons  with  Mr.  Purccll. 

Edmondson  with  Mr.  Landr'um. 

Van  Deerlin  with  Mr  Diggs. 

Cohelan  with  Mrs.  Chisholni. 

Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Harring- 

Hawklns  with  Mr.  Reos. 


Mr 
Mr. 

back. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr, 
Mr, 
Mr, 
Mr. 
ton. 
Mr. 

Mr.  LLOYD  chanced  liis  vote  frrm 
"vca"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  CONYERS  and  SEBELTUS 
changed  their  votes  fioni  'nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Tlie  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsiaer  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  rcvi.se  my  own  rcmaiks  and  to  include 
tables  and  extraneous  material  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkan.sas? 

There  v.r.s  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  liave  5  legislative  days 
during  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Aikan.sas? 

Tiicre  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  in  the  day  I  was  in  my 
district  on  an  important  matter  and 
missed  the  vote  on  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bill.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  in  the 
affirmative. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  joint  resolution  (H,J. 
Res.  966)  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

Page  5,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out  "five 
days  subsequent  to  the  slne-die  adjournment 
of  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress," and  insert  "December  6,  1969,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BOW,  Mr.  Speaker,  reser\'lng  the 
right  to  object,  I  very  much  regret  that 


this  continuing  resolution  has  come  over 
at  this  hour  at  this  late  date.  You  will 
recall  that  the  House,  by  a  rollcall  vote  of 
137  to  116,  adopted  a  recommittal  motion 
for  continuation  of  the  resolution  to  5 
days  subsequent  to  sine  die  adjournment. 
The  reason  for  that  is  obvious.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Tlie  other  body  will  not  pass  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill,  the  Defense 
appropriation  bill,  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
piiation  bill,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
others  by  December  6.  This  means  that 
on  December  6  we  aie  going  to  have  to 
po  through  the  snme  exercise  that  we  ex- 
perienced on  Tuesday,  the  28th  of 
October. 

Now.  the  other  body  has  waited  until 
this  late  date  to  send  the  resolution  back 
to  us  with  this  amendment,  ignoring  the 
rollcall  vote  of  the  House,  ignoring  the 
will  of  the  House,  and  making  the  date 
December  6.  This  will  put  us  back-  in  the 
srime  position  we  were  in  on  October  28 
when  we  will  have  to  consider  another 
continuing  resolution  before  December  6. 
Th^'v  have  today  castigated  the  Hou.se 
for  the  re.'^olution  which  we  passed  and 
said  they  would  never  accept  another 
one  like  it.  So,  we  will  find  ourselves  in 
a  rather  poor  position  at  that  time. 

But.  do  you  not  See  what  happened" 
We  sent  this  over  to  them  on  the  28th 
day  of  October. 

They  could  have  acted  long  before  this. 
Tlieir  committee  reported  it  out  only 
yesterday,  and  then,  instead  of  takine  it 
up  when  they  went  in  session  at  9:45  this 
morning,  they  waited  until  late  this 
afternoon  so  the  House  would  be  in  the 
position  it  finds  itself  in  now. 

I  would  object — and  I  may  still  ob- 
ject— because  they  are  still  in  session  and 
will  be  tomorrow.  The  thing  that  con- 
cerns me,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  sure 
would  concern  every  other  Member  of 
this  House,  is  that  unless  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  this  week  our  armed 
services  will  not  be  paid.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  would  like  to  be  put  in  a 
position  of  preventing  payment  to  our 
armed  ser\'ices.  particularly  the  men  in 
Vietnam. 

But  it  still  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not 
have  to  shoulder  this  entire  respon- 
sibility. If  this  bill  had  been  sent  back 
any  time  after  the  28th  of  October,  or 
even  earlier  today,  we  might  have  com- 
promised the  date  of  December  6  in  some 
manner. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
chairman  whether  he  would  accept  a 
compromise  so  that  we  might  take  some 
other  date — perhaps  not  the  sine  die 
date,  but  let  us  say  December  30?  Then 
we  would  not  have  to  return  to  this  same 
kind  of  situation.  Would  the  distin- 
guished chairman  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment to  enable  us  to  return  to  the  other 
body  and  ask  them  to  agree? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  the  situation 
■which  the  House  faces  this  afternoon 
is  of  its  own  making. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr,  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  continue,  I  think  he  will 
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agree  when  I  have  completed  my  state- 
ment. 

We  passed  the  continuing  resolution 

in  the  House  on  October  28 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Under  normal  circum- 
^lances,  consifleration  of  a  continuing 
resolution  is  more  or  less  routine.  Con- 
tinuing resolutions  have  been  agreed  to 
for  years  and  years  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  usually  under  a  unani- 
mous consent  proceeding. 

The  first  rule  is  that  they  be  noncon- 
troversial  so  as  to  secure  prompt  enact- 
ment and  thus  assure  orderly  continua- 
tion of  the  vast  array  of  governmental 
functions  on  some  rationally  minimum 
basis  until  the  final  decisions  on  ap- 
propriations are  made  through  the  reg- 
ular bill  processes.  And  I  would  point 
out,  for  example,  that  when  the  first  con- 
tinuing resolution  was  adopted  in  late 
June,  providing  for  continuation  of  a 
$200,000,000,000  enterprise,  it  was  done 
through  a  simple  unanimous-consent 
proceeding. 

But  on  October  28  the  Hou.se.  over  the 
warnings  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
iind  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  oth- 
ers, instated  on  making  an  appropriation 
cm  oof  of  the  continuing  resolution  in 
respect  to  funds  for  education — some- 
thing we  had  not  heretofore  done.  It  was 
explained  at  the  time  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  others 
I  hat  -such  an  unprecedented  action  was 
dii  affront  to  the  other  body  because  the 
■ither  body  was  still  holding  hearings  on 
.he  HEW  bill  containing  funds  for  edu- 
cation. It  had  not  acted  on  the  appropria- 
tions for  education,  and  in  effect  by  our 
action  we  undertook  to  force  the  hand  of 
the  other  body  because  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  enacting  a  continuing  res- 
olution if  Government  functions  were 
to  continue  In  some  orderly  manner. 

So.  instead  of  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion having  been  enacted  by  the  first  of 
November  as  it  should  have  been,  when 
the  previous  resolution  expired,  a  delay 
of  13  days  has  occurred. 

Now,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  urged  the  leadership  of  the  other  body 
to  go  along  with  an  expiration  date  of 
December  15.  or.  better  still,  go  along 
with  the  date  in  the  House  version  in 
order  that  we  would  not  have  to  chance 
the  uncertainties  of  consideration  of  an- 
other contmulng  resolution  in  early  De- 
ctmber.  But  there  was  no  way  found  to 
bung  about  i;his  situation 

If  we  had  unlimited  time,  or  if  we  had 
>e\eral  days,  then  we  miyht  do  something 
about  it.  But  for  us  at  this  late  hour  and 
this  late  date  to  try  to  s;o  to  conference 
,uid  work  out  a  more  acceptable  date — 
.md  I  would  like  to  see  a  more  acceptable 
date — I  believe  would  be  dangerous,  be- 
cause I  am  not  willing,  nor  do  I  think 
aiy  Member  of  this  House  is  willing,  to 
Lsk  denying  the  Air  Force  or  the  Navy. 
\hich  have  paydays  tomorrow  for  their 
"ion  and  women  around  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  war  zone,  the  necessai-y  fimds 
t  J  meet  those  payments  on  schedule.  I 
do  not  believe  any  Member  of  the  House 
IS  willing  to  hazard  their  not  being  paid 
as  a  result  of  the  tardiness  of  the 
Congress. 
So  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  as  unprece- 


dented as  this  resolution  may  be.  it 
is  l)etter  than  to  hazard  a  situation 
which  would  be  intolerable.  We  cannot 
tell  what  may  develop  if  *.t  should  go  to 
conference  to  fix  any  date  and  try  to  get 
both  bodies  to  agree 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  would  im- 
plore and  urge  my  friend,  and  all  other 
Membeis  of  the  Hou.se.  to  go  along  with 
th's  continuing  re.'^olution  even  though 
we  will,  undoubtedly,  have  to  go  througli 
the  proce.vs  of  an  extension  before  De- 
cember 6. 

Mr.  BOW  I  would  "like  to  reply  to  my 
distinguistied  inend  tliat  I  am  in  agree- 
ment witli  mo.st  everythin!4  he  lias  .said 
except  that  this  situation  is  of  the 
House.s'  own  making.  A  continuing  res- 
olution fould  have  been  sent  over  here, 
anytime  during  the  last  2  weeks,  since 
our  date  <  i  October  28.  They  waited 
until  Ui"  !a^  t  minute  to  put  us  in  thi.s 
position 

MyjiUKgistion  to  the  gentleman  is  that 
we  accept  an  amendment  to  make  the 
date  the  20tli  or  28t.h  or  some  other  date 
tliat  might  be  aureeable.  pa.s.s  it  here,  and 
send  it  bai'k  to  them  They  ran  accept 
that  lUst  as  well  as  asking  us  now  to  ac- 
cept the  6th.  and  we  will  still  pay  the 
troops  tomorrow  It  would  be  a  question 
of  compromise  winch  we  do  constantly 
and  would  not  require  a  conference  if  it 
is  sent  back  to  them  and  they  accept  the 
date  that  we  put  m.  Any  compromise- 
not  necessarily  sine  die — but  let  us 
make  it  a  little  longer  so  .some  of  these 
bills  may  be  passed  and  we  do  not  have 
another  situation  of  this  kind.  Let  us 
send  it  back  over  with  the  date  of  the 
23d  instead  of  tiie  6th  and  let  them  take 
the  responsibility  of  whether  they  ac- 
cept it  or  not  and  whether  the  troops 
are  paid  This  is  the  date  I  think  would 
be  .satisfactory. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  it  not  at  all  un- 
reasonable to  .say  that  the  other  body 
was  somewhat  tolerant  in  accepting  the 
unprecedented  action  of  the  House  in 
making  an  appropriation  bill  out  of  a 
continuing  resolution:  accepting  with- 
out changing  a  comma  or  a  word  the 
resolution  which  was  sent  over,  except 
for  the  date.  So  shall  we  seek  to  extract 
the  last  pound  of  flesh  or  shall  we  com- 
promise and  not  rock  the  boat? 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman.  I  think,  is 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  those  who 
put  m  this  date  of  December  6  were  not 
tolerant  of  the  resolution  we  sent  over, 
but  knew  others  would  .support  it.  That 
is  the  rea>on  the  committee  did  what 
thev  did. 

I  say  to  y(ju  auain.  let  us  pass  an 
amendment  to  send  it  back  with  the 
date  of  the  23d  of  December,  and  re- 
quire them  to  re^ohe  this.  They  can  ac- 
cept a  later  date 

Mr  O'H.ARA.  Mi  Speaker,  will  the 
f^entleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  sentlenian. 
Mr.  OHARA.  I  would  like  to  say  what 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  saying 
makes  a  HOod  deal  of  sense  to  me.  espe- 
cially 111  light  of  his  earlier  statement 
that  It  i.s  his  opinion,  based  on  long  ex- 
perience, that  the  HEW  appropriation 
will  not  be  finally  adopted  by  the  6th 
of  December. 

If  that  is  the  case,  it  .seems  to  me  if 
we  have  to  brin?  this  continuing  re.solu- 


tlon  up  again  in  December,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  go  through  the  same  kind  of 
fight  that  we  went  through  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  over  the  appropriation  for 
various  Federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
grams. I  do  not  think  any  of  us  enjoy 
that  kind  of  fight.  I  really  cannot  .see 
us  i-unning  around  looking  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  it. 

I  think  if  what  the  gentleman  says  i.s 
correct,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  IS  not.  that  we  would  not  have  a 
final  HEW  appropriation  by  that  time, 
then  I  think  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
we  should  .seek  to  get  a  later  terminal 
date  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ih  • 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  ti 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  MAHON.  I  wish  to  point  out  thai 
if  the  pending  resolution  is  approved.  :i 
will  mean  that  the  House  has  spoken  and 
the  otb.er  body  has  spoken.  Both  bodies 
will  ha\e  said  that  for  the  period  betorc 
the  HEW  appropriation  bill  becomes  lau 
tt-.ey  want  to  obtain  the  higher  flgui- 
witii  respect  to  education  funds. 

Of  course,  the  figures  that  will  ulti- 
mately control  will  be  the  amounts  that 
are  in  the  final  appropriation  bill,  and  it 
in  the  interim  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  follows  the  very 
unwise  policy  of  expending  these  addi- 
tional funds — which  I  do  not  believe  it  i> 
following  or  will  follow  until  the  final 
funding  level  is  settled — the  Depai-tment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will 
find  itself  required  to  live  within  the  final 
appropriations.  It  would  be  hazardous  foi 
them  to  proceed  at  an  accelerated  rat<' 
based  on  this  resolution  in  the  interim 
I  should  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  iMr.  O'Harai   that  to  provide 
for  a  continuation  of  the  pending  con- 
tinuing resolution  beyond  December  6. 
if  that  becomes  necessary,  only  the  date 
would  need  to  be  changed.  We  would  nu> 
have  the  fight  again  over  the  education 
funds,  because  the  House  has  already  ac- 
cepted the  higher  rate  in  the  pending 
resolution.  So  has  the  other  body. 

I  fought  the  Joelson  amendment  on 
education,  but  neverthele.ss  the  Houj^i' 
has  spoken,  and  I  do  not  think  this  should 
give  us  any  trouble  if  and  when  we  ha\  f 
to  extend  the  continuing  resolution  br- 
yond  December  6. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  reply  to  that  statement  1 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  tlu 
other  body,  in  debate  today  and  also  ;n 
their  committee  report,  have  stated  tht% 
will  not  accept  another  resolution  such 
as  the  one  that  was  sent  to  them.  Tlu 
gentleman  has  said  the  next  contlnuin: 
resolution  will  merely  require  a  change 
m  the  date.  But  they  will  still  have  the 
right  to  refuse  to  accept  that  resolution 
Let  me  read  what  they  say  in  their  re- 
port : 

Tht'  coiiunilU'e  has  reliicvantly  ugreeU  in 
<;o  Hloiig  witli  this  re.solutlon  It  desires  to 
make  It  abundantly  clear  that  tills  is  not 
II  precedent,  and  In  the  future  ihe  coni- 
niiltee  does  not  intend  to  report  {uirti  .' 
resoliitUm. 

There  you  have  it.  It  is  not  just  a  ques- 
tion of  date,  but  they  have  stated  in  their 
reix)rt  that  they  will  have  no  more  of 
this.  Now.  let  us  keep  this  resolution  In 
effect  imtil  the  23d  of  December. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ucntleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  adopt 
ihe  pending  resolution  as  it  is  now  before 
us.  that  becomes  the  acUon  of  this  body 
and  the  other  body. 

The  Senate  objected  very  decidedly  to 
the  action  of  this  body  and  has  said 
that  it  will  not  participate  in  this  sort 
of  thing  being  done  again.  But  nonethe- 
less this  sort  of  thing  is  being  done  In 
the  pending  resolution,  and  all  that  we 
would  need  to  do  in  the  future  would 
be  to  change  the  expiration  date  of  the 
same  resolution.  If  we  did  that,  the  reso- 
lution which  the  Senate  adopted  today 
would  be  the  resolution  which  would  be 
before  the  Senate  again. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  like  to  say,  in  reply 
to  what  the  gentleman  has  just  said 
concerning  the  date,  that  they  have  taken 
the  resolution  we  sent  to  them  and  have 
changed  the  date.  So  it  is  possible  to 
just  change  the  date. 

But  they  have  also  told  us  they  will  not 
accept  this  kind  of  resolution  again.  If 
we  send  a  similar  resolution  to  them  be- 
fore December  6,  they  could  well  leave 
the  date  we  put  in  and  then  delete  all  the 
other  material  which  they  now  object  to, 
and  we  will  not  have  the  same  resolution. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


BnX  STATUS  ON   NOVEMBER    I 

A.  Bill  not  passed  tbe  House. 


B.  Bill  passed  the  House. 


C.  Bill  passed  the  House  and  the  Senate. 


Mr,  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  TeXas. 

Mr.  MAHON,  We  either  have.to  accept 
this  resolution  as  changed  with  respect 
to  the  date  only  by  the  other  body  or  we 
have  got  to  go  to  conference,  and  going 
to  conference  at  this  hour  of  the  day  and 
trying  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
other  body  and  staying  over  until  to- 
morrow— and  I  assume  the  other  body 
will  be  in  session — in  my  judgment  would 
be  too  hazardous  a  course  to  follow,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  would  be  the  out- 
come. Nobody  can  predict  what  a  legis- 
lator or  a  legislative  body  will  do.  But  if 
we  adopt  the  pending  resolution  the  em- 
ployees will  be  paid,  and  we  shall  have 
this  thing  behind  us  at  least  until  De- 
cember 6. 1  would  hope  we  could  go  along 
with  this  procedure. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
to  conference.  If  we  amend  this  resolu- 
tion to  make  the  date  the  23d  of  De- 
cember and  send  it  back,  they  may  well 
accept  that,  knowing  the  position  the 
House  has  taken.  It  would  not  then  be 
necessary  to  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
in  that  suggestion,  but  how  do  we  know 
that  the  other  body  would  accept  it,  or 

AUTHORIZED  RATE  FROM   NOVEMBER    1 

The  lower  of  the  1969  rate  or  the  1970 
budget  estimate. 


The  lower  of  the   1969  rate  or   the  House 
allowance. 


(a>  Where  the  allowances  are  the  same, 
thai  is  the  rate; 

(b)  Where  the  allowances  dlfifer,  the  lower 
allowance  Is  the  rate; 

(c)  Where  an  Item  Is  Included  In  only 
one  version  of  the  bill,  the  lower  cfl  the  1969 
rate,  or  the  allowance  In  the  one  version  of 
the  bill  (special  provision  for  Senate  Items). 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  conciured 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF   NOVEMBER   17,    1969 

I  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  puiTXJse  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week, 
if  any.  and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from   Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
finished  the  program  for  the  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


how  do  we  know  the  other  body  is  in 
session  at  this  moment? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  checked  a  short  time  ago 
and  the  other  body  was  in  session.  I 
understand  they  will  be  in  session  to- 
morrow. 

The  question  comes  to  mind  as  to  how 
they  know  we  will  accept  this  date.  I 
point  out  that  the  House  had  spoken 
by  a  rollcall  vote  and  amended,  by  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  the  original  dale  of  No- 
vember 30.  This  resolution  is  for  only  23 
more  days,  and  sent  to  us  after  being 
held  in  the  other  body  for  over  2  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  implore  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  make  the  date  December  23. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  all 
the  ciicimistances.  I  believe  the  House 
should  concur  in  the  December  6  date. 

Under  leave.  I  include  a  statement  of 
the  situation  governing  the  authorized 
funding  rales  for  the  period  covered  by 
the  resolution. 

Section  108  of  the  resolution  pi-ovides 
that  it  takes  effect  as  of  November  1. 
1969,  replacing  the  previous  resolution 
which  expired  October  31. 

Thus,  imder  the  resolution  the  status 
each  bill  occupied  on  November  1.  gov- 
erns or  determines  the  applicable  rates 
of  obligation  authorized  for  the  period 
beginning  on  November  1,  as  follows: 

BILLS   TO    WHICH    APPLICABLE 

Military  construction. 
Transportation . 
District  of  Columbia. 
Foreign  aid. 
Defense. 

State — Justice — Commerce — Judiciary. 
Independent  Office — HUD. 
Public  Works — AEG. 

Labor-HEW    (except   special   provision    on 
Office  of  Education  | . 
Agriculture. 
Legislative. 


Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day. 

Also  on  Monday  the  Rules  Committee 
will  take  up  House  Resolution  675,  pro- 
viding for  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
12829)  to  provide  an  extension  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

There  are  four  suspensions: 

S.  2000.  to  establish  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site; 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  121,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity ; 

H.R.  7618,  to  convey  certian  real  prop- 
erty to  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction, 
Okaloosa  County,  Fla.;  and 

H.R.  14517,  Joint  Funding  Simplifica- 
tion Act  of  1969. 

Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the  week: 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  Day. 

Also  we  will  have  H.R.  14794,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1970:  and 

H.R.  14580,  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1969,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Mr,   Speaker,    this   announcement   is 


made  subject  to  the  usual  reservation 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time  and  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    MONDAY. 
NOVEMBER    17 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  HJ 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY   NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  vmder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 
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The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DUCKS  UNLIMFTED 

I  Mr.  FULTDB  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
waa  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  duck  hunting  today  Is  a  sport 
which  is  enjoyed  annually  by  thousands 
of  Americans.  In  our  age  of  expanding 
civilization  with  Its  problems  of  pollu- 
tion and  often  damaging  impact  on  wild- 
life and  its  breeding  grounds,  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  maintenance  and  con- 
tinued enjoyment  of  this  sport  must  be 
given  to  the  forward  thinking  of  respon- 
sible men  of  a  generation  ago. 

In  1929,  as  a  result  of  the  findings  of 
a  special  commission,  an  organization 
was  formed  in  the  United  States  called 
the  More  Game  Birds  in  America  Foun- 
dation. 

Through  study  and  research  carried 
out  by  this  group,  it  was  determined  that 
the  abundance,  or  lack  of  it.  of  wild  duck 
and  geese  in  America  was  dependent 
upon  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
their  natural  breeding  grounds  in  the 
main  breeding  provinces  of  Canada,  Al- 
berta. Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba. 
Some  65  percent  of  these  birds  which  use 
the  U.S.  flyways  come  from  this  region. 

These  findings  in  1937  led  to  the 
founding  of  Ducks  Unlimited.  Its  pur- 
pose, "to  perpetuate  the  waterfowl 
population  and  tlie  heritage  of  water- 
fowling  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent by  conserving  and  creating  breed- 
ing habitat  for  waterfowl  in  the  prairie 
nesting  grounds  m  Canada,  so  vital  to 
the  production  of  the  continental  water- 
fowl resources." 

Prom  that  day  until  this.  Ducks  Un- 
limited has  acquired  some  2 '2  million 
acres,  including  8.000  acres  of  shoreline 
In  Canada.  On  this  acreage,  projects 
ranging  in  size  from  over  500,000  acres 
to  just  a  few  have  been  undertaken  and 
completed  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
waterfowl  nesting  grounds. 

However,  much  more  work  remains. 
To  this  task.  Ducks  Unlimited  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  a  10-year,  $70  million 
program  to  purchase  an  additional  4 '2 
million  acres  of  Canadian  land. 

To  date,  I  am  informed  all  the  money, 
time,  and  talent  that  has  gone  into  the 
efforts  of  Ducks  Unlimited  has  come 
from  private  citizens  and  firms.  The 
Federal  hunting  license  fee  is  used  to 
protect  and  oresei've  wild  waterfowl  in 
this  country  but  none  of  it,  of  course, 
can  be  spent  in  Canada.  Thus,  the  work 
which  needed  to  be  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  Canadian  authorities  must  be 
supplemented  by  nongovernmental 
sources. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide these  moneys  for  this  new  10-year 
program  is  the  Middle  Tennessee  Chap- 
ter of  Ducks  Unlimited  in  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The  enthusiasm  this  organization  has 
showTi  for  the  program  is  demonstrated 
by  its  aggressire  membership  drive.  In 
September  of  1969.  tho  Middle  Tennessee 


had  just  five  sponsors.  As  of  the  first  of 
this  month.  November  1969,  that  num- 
ber had  risen  to  13S.  This  makes  the 
middle  Tennessee  cliapter  the  Nation's 
outstanding  growth  chapter  over  the  last 
year,  ranking  ahead  of  Minneapolis  with 
116  sponsors. 

Elach  of  the  Nashville  sponsors  has 
pledged  $200  over  the  coming  year  in  the 
drive  to  raise  initial  funds  for  the  new 
10-year  program  of  Ducks  Unlimited.  It 
was  the  feeling  of  the  Middle  Tennessee 
Chapter  members  that  the  best  way  to 
prove  the  money  could  be  raised  was  to 
tackle  the  job  and  show  results.  This 
they  have  done. 

In  recognition  of  the  outstanding 
achievement  of  the  Middle  Tennessee 
Chapter,  one  of  the  lake  projects  in 
Canada  costing  some  $50,000  is  being 
named,  "Lake  Nashville"  and  will  be 
dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  32  years  since  the 
founding  of  Ducks  Unlimited,  nearly  2 '2 
million  acres  of  game  waterfowl  habitat 
has  been  preserved  in  Caxiada.  Within 
10  years  this  total  will  be  almost  doubled. 
And  it  is  thanks  to  the  work  of  chapters 
such  as  the  Middle  Tennessee  Chapter  of 
Ducks  Unlimited  that  this  record  will  be 
achieved.  This,  and  hundreds  of  other 
chapters  have  demonstrated  an  imder- 
standing  of  the  conservation  needs  of 
game  waterfowl.  They  are  well  on  their 
way  to  meeting  these  needs. 

These  individuals  and  business  firms 
in  Nashville  and  across  the  Nation  are 
to  be  commended  highly  for  their  con- 
cerned and  effective  conservation  accom- 
plishments and  future  goal.  The  ground 
they  have  and  will  sow  will  insure  a  rich 
harvest  for  generations  to  come. 


VERSUS     RHODESIA 
asked    and    was    given 


COLONIALISM 

(Mr.  DIGGS 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  repeatedly 
Members  of  Congress  have  denounced 
colonialism  throughout  the  world.  We 
have  argued  that  the  practice  of  mi- 
nority rule  over  the  vast  majority  is 
grossly  unjust  and  most  unacceptable. 
Now  is  the  appropriate  time  for  us  to 
reflect  on  the  current  travesty  in  Rho- 
desia. November  11,  1969,  marked  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  Rhodesian  Prime 
Minister  Ian  Smith's  unilateral  declara- 
tion of  independence — UDI — from  Great 
Britain. 

Just  5  months  ago  we  witnessed  this 
white  minority  regime  arrogate  to  itself 
by  referendum  vote  of  its  unrepresenta- 
tive electorate  a  mandate  to  prevent  Af- 
rican majority  rule  forever.  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  U  Thant 
has  declared  that  the  referendum  of 
June  20,  1969,  was  a  deplorable  step  in 
the  wrong  direction  for  Rhodesia,  for 
Africa  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  He 
stated: 

The  persistence  and  strengthening  cf 
racist  allltiKies  i\nd  acts  In  Rhodesia,  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  result  of  the  referendum  are 
a  threat  to  peace  which  cannot  and  must 
not  be  Ignored. 

Our  State  Department  has  correctly 
labeled  the  Smith  regime  as  an  "illegal 


white  minority  regime."  The  last  official 
estimate — July  1969 — of  population  in 
Rhodesia  showed  260.000  whites — Euro- 
peans— and  more  than  5  million  black 
Africans,  with  20.000  to  25,000  of  Asian 
or  mixed  origin.  The  African  population 
is  increasing  at  three  times  the  rate  of 
the  European.  The  fact  that  three  quar- 
ters of  the  white  population  has  been  in 
the  country  less  than  20  years  exempli- 
fies even  more  dramatically  the  Rhode- 
sian inequity. 

The  Smith  regime  has  dlscrlminatPd 
against  the  true  Rhodesian  or  Zimbab- 
wean both  educationally  and  economical- 
ly to  the  point  of  enslavement.  Rhode- 
sia since  UDI  has  boasted  of  her  per- 
formance in  education.  A  government 
publication  entitled  "African  Advance- 
ment in  Rhodesia" — April  1966 — states: 

Rhodesia's  Impressive  record  In  African 
education,  which  la  unequaled  In  the  Oom- 
monwealth  is  taking  another  great  leap  for- 
ward. 

However,  a  European  child  in  Rhode- 
sia has  a  one  one-htmdred  twenty-fifth 
chance  of  entering  the  university  coUepe, 
the  African  child's  chance  is  one  slx- 
thousandths.  Moreover,  at  the  end  of 
1965,  private  schools  in  European  areas 
were  Instructed  by  government  cir- 
cular to  stop  accepting  African  pupils 
A  government  report  early  In  1966  sug- 
gested that  Africans  shotild  be  given 
school  books  "in  which  African  cus- 
tomary respect  for  elders  and  traditional 
behavior  patterns  upholding  social  order 
are  shown  to  emerge  as  moral  examples. 
Ten  times  as  much  Is  spent  on  educatlns 
a  European  child  as  on  an  African. 

Most  of  the  Rhodesian  blacks  are  sub- 
sistence farmers.  Seventeen  F>ercent  of 
the  total  working  population  of  the 
country,  about  700.000  persons  are  wage 
earners.  Of  the  total  number  of  workers. 
13  percent  are  Europeans  and  87  per- 
cent are  Africans.  But  consider  this,  the 
average  annual  wage  by  1967  was  $386.40 
for  Africans  as  compared  with  $3,810.80 
for  Europeans. 

Rhodesia's  labor  movement  began  to 
develop  after  World  War  II.  Yet  the  first 
Industrial  Conciliation  Act  of  1945  ex- 
cluded African  employees.  An  act  passed 
In  1959  did  recognize  African  unions,  but 
prohibited  farm  laborers,  domestic,  and 
government  workers  from  organizing  in- 
to unions.  Discrimination  continues  to 
persist  beneath  the  facade  of  legislation. 
In  unions  where  Africans  are  or  might 
become  a  majority,  their  vote  counts 
only  as  one-third — a  prohibitive  measure 
preventing  blacks  from  controlling  in- 
tegrated imions. 

The  two  major  African  Rhodesian 
political  parties.  Zimbabwe  African  Na- 
tional Union — ZANU— and  Zimbabwe 
African  People's  Union — ZAPU— are 
banned  in  Rhodesia.  Nevertheless,  the 
goals  and  values  of  the.se  two  parties  cm- 
body  the  true  democratic  spirit.  On  De- 
cember 7,  1968.  a  ZANU  statement  in- 
cluded: 

The  only  acceptable  con.stltution  for  Zim- 
babwe IS  one  based  on  the  principle  of  one 
man  one  vote — free  and  unfettered  by  any 
artificial  educational,  income,  property,  or 
otlier  discriminatory  device  or  contrivance 

A  ZAPU  statement  released  in  Januan' 
1969  called  for  the  "drawing  of  an  un- 
qualified   majority    rule    independence 
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constitution  with  no  elements  whatso- 
ever of  class,  racial  or  tribal  distinc- 
tions or  differentiations."  So  much  for 
any  pretensions  to  democracy  claimed  by 
the  white  ruling  elite  of  Rhodesia. 

It  is  disheartening  to  note  that  the 
British  Government  which  has  had  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  Rhodesia,  has 
tailed  to  end  the  Smith  rebellion.  Twice 
since  1965,  the  British  have  offered  com- 
promises to  postpone  majority  rule  if 
provisions  were  made  for  African  ad- 
vancement. However,  Great  Britain's 
original  refusal  to  use  force  against 
Smith's  white-settler  regime  has  left  her 
with  no  leverage  to  Influence  Rhodesia's 
future.  Britain,  regrettably  has  squan- 
dered her  role  as  an  effective  force  in 
this  situation. 

The  United  Nations  under  pressure 
from  its  Afro-Asian  block  has  con- 
demned the  white  minority  regime  of 
Ian  Smith.  The  U.N.  resolutions  against 
Rhodesia  are  based  on  the  illegality  of 
the  Rhodesian  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, the  absence  of  self-determination, 
and  threat  to  tranquillity  posed  by  a 
white  regime  in  the  midst  of  a  continent 
dominated  by  black  people.  The  policy  of 
sanctions  voted  by  the  U.N.  may  continue, 
but  it  does  not  stop  the  breaking  of  that 
policy  by  Rhodesia's  neighbors.  South 
Africa  and  Portuguese  Mozambique. 
Thus,  we  see  that  U.N.  sanctions  have 
some  but  not  a  decisive  effect  on  Rho- 
desian stabiUty. 

Perhaps  the  only  alternative  to  perpet- 
ual white  minority  rule  through  a  police 
state  is  victory  by  the  Rhodesian  nation- 
alist forces.  This  probability  is  fraught 
with  many  problems.  But  these  nation- 
alists, representing  the  true  majority  of 
Zimbabwe  cannot  forever  be  suppressed. 
Now  is  the  time  for  Americans  to 
speak  out  and  espouse  those  freedoms 
for  Rhodesia  that  we  cherish  so  highly 
for  ourselves.  Our  American  Government 
must  act  immediately  on  the  following 
measures : 

First.  The  United  States  must  close  her 
consulate  In   Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 

Second.  The  United  States  must  sup- 
port and  Initiate  action  in  the  United 
Nations  against  those  countries  which 
have  aided  and  abetted  the  violation  of 
the  mandatory  U.N.  sanctions. 

Third.  The  United  States  must  totally 
restrict  American  businesses  from  trad- 
ing and  Investing  In  Rhodesia  by  what- 
ever means  are  required. 

These  three  steps  are  minimal.  Yet 
their  enactment  will  prove  that  the 
United  States  supports  democracy  and 
opposes  repressive  government. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AID  COMMUNITIES 
ESTABLISH  RECREATION  AREAS 


<  Mr.  ZWACH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  com- 
munities need  more  public  water-based 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  facilities 
for  their  residents  and  for  visitors.  Recre- 
ation fulfills  one  of  man's  major  environ- 
mental needs,  provides  more  available 
jobs,  and  brings  an  area  increased  income 
from  expenditures  for  equipment,  vehi- 


cle services,  food  and  lodging,  and  other 
benefits. 

Communities  need  to  properly  plan 
public  water-based  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  developments  to  make  best 
use  of  their  natural  resource  base,  blend 
recreation  with  other  resource  develop- 
ment potentials  and  with  population  pat- 
terns, and  provide  the  needed  water- 
based  recreational  facilities  at  a  reason- 
able cost. 

Many  of  the  communities  who  have 
these  needs  for  water-based  recreation 
or  fish  and  wildlife  developments  are  not 
financially  able  to  meet  the  costs  because 
of  a  low  tax  base,  heavy  financial  burden 
for  public  facilities  and  services,  and  low 
income  of  residents. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
wliich  is  similar  to  H.R.  4879.  a  bill  I 
introduced  previously.  It  would  help 
many  rural  communities  acquire  the 
water-based  recreation  or  fish  and  wild- 
life developments  that  they  need. 

These  bills  would  add  to  the  already 
substantial  contribution  being  made  to 
resource  development  opportunity  in  56 
resource  conservation  and  development 
projects  in  the  country.  One  of  the  first 
of  these  locally  sponsored  R.C.  &  D.  proj- 
ects is  the  west  central  Minnesota  proj- 
ect. In  this  project,  residents  and  com- 
munities of  a  3-milllon-acre  area  have 
helped  develop  a  major  canoe  trail;  a 
wilderness  saddle  trail;  a  scenic  drive; 
several  lakes  and  camps;  and  other  new 
recreation  areas  as  part  of  a  larger  ef- 
fort to  increase  job  opportunities  and 
community  services  and  improve  the 
natural  resource  base.  Their  efforts  have 
shown  the  tremendous  potential  that 
exists  for  community  action  to  bring 
about  multiple-purpose  resource  devel- 
opments. 

My  bill  would  give  R.C.  &  D.  communi- 
ties the  benefit  of  cost-sharing  for 
needed  land  rights  and  installation  of 
water-based  recreation  or  fish  and  wild- 
life facilities,  similar  to  the  recreation 
provisions  that  are  now  in  the  small 
watershed  program  under  Public  Law 
566. 

Communities  need  to  plan  for  recrea- 
tional facilities  at  the  same  time  as  the 
other  uses  and  developments  for  land 
and  water  are  being  considered.  A  better 
balance  of  resources  and  people's  needs 
will  result,  and  at  substantially  lower 
costs.  It  is  In  the  Nation's  interest  to 
help  speed  effective  water-based  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wlldUfe  development. 
I  am  proud  of  the  broad  community 
action  being  taken  by  local  people  in  the 
west  central  Minnesota  R.C.  &  D.  project 
with  help  of  many  Federal  agencies  co- 
ordinated by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
I  want  to  help  make  that  action  even 
more  effective,  and  aid  local  efforts  in 
the  other  55  R.C.  &  D.  projects  In  the 
country  and  the  dozens  of  other  com- 
munities who  have  applied  for  R.C.  &  D. 
project  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  introduce 
this  legislation  along  with  Mr.  Hastings, 
Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Kleppe,  Mr.  Langen. 
Mr.  McKneally.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
O'KONSKi,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  St.  Onge. 
Mr.  SxuBBLEFiELD,  Mr.  Wacgonner.  and 
Mr.  Wampler. 


APPROPRIATION  STEP- UP 


'Mr.  BROTZMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speakei .  today 
I  have  Introduced  two  bills  and  reintro- 
duced a  resolution  which  will  collectively 
relieve  the  near  crisis  which  occurs  when 
Congress  is  unable  to  pass  appropriation 
bills  by  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  first  bill  provides  that  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  U.S.  Government  coincide 
with  the  calendar  year.  I  listened  very 
attentively  to  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Michel*  when  he  introduced  an 
identical  bill  last  month.  Since  that  time. 
I  have  given  the  matter  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  study,  and  I  have  concluded 
that  having  the  fiscal  yeai  coincide  w  ith 
the  calendar  year  is  an  Important  first 
step  in  assuring  that  vital  governmental 
programs  are  funded  at  the  t>eBlrming 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

That  the  Government's  fiscal  year 
should  coincide  with  the  calendar  year  is 
not  a  new  idea.  Indeed,  the  fiscal  year 
and  the  calendar  year  did  coincide  until 
1842.  Our  present  fiscal  year  was  insti- 
tuted at  that  time  for  a  very  good  reason. 
Congress  was  then  a  part-time  body 
which  finished  its  legislative  business 
early  in  the  year.  It  was  very  difficult  to 
project  the  monetary  requirements  of 
the  Government  many  months  in  ad- 
vance, and  Congress  decided  that  by 
commencing  the  fiscal  year  in  July,  ex- 
penditures could  be  anticipated  on  a 
more  acciurate  basis.  Of  course,  the  ap- 
propriation bills  were  always  passed  be- 
cause Congress  invariably  finished  all  of 
its  business  and  adjourned  sine  die  prior 
to  the  first  of  July. 

As  we  all  know.  Congress  now  stays  In 
session  most.  If  not  all,  of  the  year.  Ever 
since  pongress  began  holding  year- 
around  sessions,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
regular  governmental  appropriation 
bUls  have  not  been  passed  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  fiscal  year.  This  year, 
not  a  single  major  appropriation  bill  had 
been  signed  into  law  by  the  first  of  July. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  hope  that  allow- 
ing Congress  12  months  to  consider  the 
appropriation  bills  would  be  sufficient. 
However,  just  to  be  sure  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bUl  which  amends  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  so  that 
Congress  must  stay  in  session  around 
the  clock  when  appropriation  bills  are 
not  passed  by  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year.  Such  a  requirement  should  provide 
a  great  incentive  to  get  the  w  ork  done  on 
time. 

Of  course,  under  the  present  rules  of 
the  House,  it  Is  impossible  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  consider  appro- 
priation bills  tmtll  the  necessary  authori- 
zations have  been  passed.  As  a  general 
rule,  this  is  how  it  should  be.  But.  Mr. 
Speaker,  If  the  committees  which  work 
on  the  authorization  bills  drag  their  feet 
to  the  point  where  appropriation  bills 
cannot  be  passed  by  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year,  then  the  Appropriations 
Committee  should  be  able  to  act  without 
an  authorization  bill. 

On  September  25,  1969,  I  joined  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
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Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman)  and  numerous 
other  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body  In  Introducing  a  resolution  which 
would  amend  the  Hotise  rules  so  as  to 
provide  that  appropriation  measures 
might  properly  be  considered  after  the 
first  of  June.  Irrespective  of  whether  or 
not  the  authorizations  have  been  passed. 
Today  I  am  reintroducing  substantially 
the  same  resolution,  but  there  Is  one 
small  difference.  In  order  that  the  reso- 
lution correspond  with  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  to  have  fiscal  year  coincide  with 
the  calendar  year,  I  am  providing  that 
It  be  In  order  to  Qonsider  appropriation 
mea.surcs  without  the  otherwi.se  neces- 
sary authorization^  30  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  ihe  next  fiscal  year. 

I  do  not  think  welcan  overestimate  the 
Importance  of  havlig  regular  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  beginning  of  each  fis- 
cal year.  Two  scpanate  kinds  of  govern- 
mental waste  occu-  as  a  result  of  the 
practice  of  passlnr  continuing  appro- 
priation resolutions  providing  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  programs  at  the  previous 
year's  levels  pendlrg  enactment  of  the 
new  appropriation. 

The  first  type  ot  wa.ste  comes  about 
when  Congress  ulmmately  increases  a 
prograox's  funding  over  that  of  the  pre- 
vious y«ar.  In  this  case,  the  administra- 
tors of  the  program  are  forced  to  operate 
at  the  lower  level  for  part  of  the  year, 
and  then  suddenly  find  themselves  fully 
funded.  Of  course,  the  administrators 
are  anxious  to  at  last  commence  pro- 
grarois  which  had  been  authorized  by 
Congress.  But,  all  too  often,  the  money 
cannot  be  spent  efficiently  In  the  balance 
of  the  year.  Nevertheless,  the  decision 
win  be  made  to  spend  all  of  the  money, 
because  of  the  fear  that  Congress  will 
be  reluctant  to  refund  a  program  which 
did  not  consume  its  full  appropriation 
In  the  previous  year. 

The  second  type  of  waste  occurs  when 
Congress  ultimately  decides  an  appro- 
priation cut  Is  in  order.  Here,  the  de- 
partment or  agency  will  have  to  cut  back 
on  programs  which  had  been  funded  on 
the  basis  of  a  continuing  appropriation 
resolution.  One  result  In  this  type  of 
situation  could  be  the  discontinuance  of 
much  work  already  underway  and  thus, 
the  wasting  of  the  money  already  spent. 
Another  possible  result,  and  one  which 
is  just  as  bad.  could  be  that  Congress 
would  be  hesitant  to  kill  Kenuincly 
wasteful  programs  simply  because  they 
had  been  allowed  to  po  Into  the  new 
fiscal  year  under  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

The  havoc  wrought  by  the  current 
practice  of  operating  the  Government 
for  up  to  6  months  on  the  basis  of  con- 
tinuing appropriation  resolutions  Is 
most  clearly  seen  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. I  will  use  my  own  State  of  Colorado 
as  an  example,  but  I  am  sure  countless 
.<^ciiools  around  the  country  fit  the  same 
pattern. 

Colorado's  schools  operate  on  the  basis 
of  the  calendar  year,  and  must  file  their 
budgets  by  October  15.  This  entails  mak- 
ing all  of  the  financial  commitments  for 
the  succeeding  12-month  period.  Mill 
levies  must  then  be  certified  by  Octo- 
ber 31.  One  harcjiy  needs  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion to  visualize  the  diffictUties  encoun- 


tered by  the  school  administrators  when 
the  level  of  Federal  funding  is  still  un- 
certain in  December. 

The  result  is  an  utterly  haphazard 
planning  situation.  After  all  of  the  so- 
phisticated analysis  and  planning  Is 
completed,  school  oCQclals  must  ulti- 
mately make  their  best  guess  as  to  the 
level  of  Federal  support  they  will  re- 
ceive. Fortunately,  educators  have  been 
able  to  arrive  at  fair  estimates  of  avail- 
able Federal  funding  more  often  than 
not.  but  when  all  is  said  and  done,  they 
still  have  to  base  their  final  decisions  on 
guesswork. 

This  year  the  situation  is  even  more 
critical  than  usual.  School  officials  have 
had  to  make  two  guesses.  First,  they  had 
to  guess  the  level  of  Federal  aid  which 
would  be  available  for  the  first  6  months 
of  1970  under  the  appropriation  bill  for 
fl.scal  year  1970.  Secondly,  they  have  had 
to  guess,  with  re.'^pect  to  the  second  half 
of  1970,  the  amount  which  would  be 
available  to  them  under  the  fiscal  1971 
approprriation  bill.  I  commend  school  of- 
ficials for  the  admirable  job  they  are  do- 
ing under  these  impossible  conditions.  I 
hope  that  we  in  Congress  will  be  willing 
to  case  their  burden  by  having  the  fiscal 
year  for  the  Federal  Government  coin- 
cide with  the  calendar  year  and  by  then 
making  sure  that  the  appropriations  are 
regularly  made  before  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  becomes 
even  more  critical  in  view  of  the  recent 
action  taken  by  the  House  with  respect  to 
the  amendment  to  the  continuing  appro- 
priation resolution  passed  last  month. 
Members  of  the  House  were  placed  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  being  damned  iti 
they  did  and  damned  if  they  did  not.  I 
am  sure  that  all  Members  recall  the 
amendment  to  which  I  am  referring — the 
one  which  provided  for  the  fundmg  of 
educational  programs  at  the  levels  ap- 
proved of  by  the  House  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act.  rather 
than  at  the  level  of  support  accorded 
those  programs  in  fiscal  1969. 

On  the  one  hand,  funding  at  the  1969 
level  would  delay  increases  in  necessary 
programs  already  approved  by  this  body. 
This  course  of  action  probably  would 
have  required  school  districts  to  live  on 
a  hand-to-mouth  basis  for  the  rest  of 
this  calendar  year  and  would  have  also 
required  canceling  many  activities 
which  had  been  programed  months  in 
advance  and  for  which  the  groundwork 
had  been  laid  and  the  personnel  hired. 
Instead,  the  House  chose  to  fund  the 
programs  at  the  fiscal  year  1970  level, 
even  though  the  other  body  had  not 
completed  its  hearincs  on  the  appropria- 
tion bill.  This  choice  a.sked  the  Senate 
to  accept  the  House  bill  as  a  floor  for 
this  year's  education  spending. 

All  of  this  could  be  avoided  if  the  ap- 
propriation bills  would  be  pas.'^ed  by  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Of  course. 
It  Is  too  late  to  rectify  the  dilemma 
which  has  confronted  the  House  this 
year,  but  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
can  and  should  be  prevented  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that  there  are 
numerous  other  aspects  of  the  congres- 
sional logjam  which  will  not  be  solved 


by  the  enactment  of  this  legislative  pack- 
age. Nevertheless,  the  most  disastrous 
consequences  of  that  logjam  can  be 
brought  under  control. 

I  further  realize  that  conversion  to  the 
calendar  year  will  cause  some  transition 
problems  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
first  round  of  appropriations  under  this 
proposal  would  involve  only  6  months. 
However,  this  is  a  problem  of  logistics 
which  can  be  resolved  and  I  urge  that 
hearings  be  commenced  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 


SUPPORT  PRESIDENT  NIXON  FOR 
PEACE 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon's  November  4  address  to  the  Na- 
tion on  Vietnam  was  direct,  candid,  and 
determined.  In  my  judgment  the  speech 
was  enlightening  and  tremendously 
iiclpful. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  memory.  I 
sensed  that  our  President  was  leveling 
with  us.  He  was  not  talking  politics;  the 
speech  was  nonpartisan;  it  was  directed 
primarily  to  the  American  people  rather 
than  to  the  South  Vietnamese  or  the 
Communists.  He  took  us  into  his  confi- 
dence more  than  any  other  President.  He 
shared  private  personal  efforts  as  well 
as  public  diplomatic  efforts  in  his  quest 
for  peace.  Most  Americans  will  appreci- 
ate this. 

Every  American  may  have  wished  or 
hoped  for  more — an  announcement  of  a 
mutual  termination  of  hostilities  would. 
of  course,  have  been  welcomed  by  every- 
one. We  could  have  "danced  in  the 
streets " — but  the  facts  and  the  current 
conditions,  of  course,  do  not  permit  such 
a  wondrous  or  euphoric  announcement. 

Presidential  critics  are  not  likely  to 
desist  in  their  kibitzing  or  harassment. 
Presidential  criticism  has  become  the 
stock  in  trade  of  some  segments  of  ou; 
society.  The  President  demonstrated 
praiseworthy  courage  in  refusing  to  Lc 
sidetracked  from  his  plans.  It  Is  often 
difficult  to  walk  the  narrow,  middle 
road — no  matter  how  wise  or  practical— 
and  risk  being  attacked  by  the  extremists 
on  both  sides.  For  the  moment  It  mieht 
be  much  easier  to  hue  the  line  of  the 
vocal  extremists  to  avoid  their  noisy 
harassments.  This  would  only  corrupt  the 
correct  course  toward  an  early  and  per- 
manent peace. 

One  persistent  critic  said,  "the  Presi- 
dent did  not  give  the  American  people 
enough  hope."  Of  course.  President  Nix- 
on did  not  foster  false  hopes — which 
these  critics  have  come  to  expect  or 
would  want  him  to  flaunt.  His  refusal  to 
attempt  to  purchase  time  or  solace  with 
false  hopes  was  a  commendable  aspect  of 
his  speech.  He  did  give  me  hope  that  an 
honorable  peace  can  be  achieved  He  gave 
me  assurance  that  he  is  on  the  iisht 
course. 

He  showed  that  he  had  courage  and 
determination.  I  hope  that  our  citizenry 
can  demonstrate  equal  courage  and  de- 
termination. I  believe  they  can  and  will. 

He  recognized  those  who  share  other 
views  and  who  would  pursue  different 
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tactics  but  he  made  a  convincing  case 
for  his  principles.  poUcies.  and  plans. 

The  President  is  sincerely  seekmg  a 
permanent  and  honorable  peace;  he  has 
made  every  effort  to  reduce  the  hostili- 
ties commensurate  with  the  safety  of 
our  troops  and  allies:  he  has  made  every 
reasonable  overture  for  negotiations.  He 
l,as  gone  further  in  his  pursuit  of  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia  than  all  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  minority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Platform  Committee  at  the 
National  Convention  in  Chicago.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  reasonable 
men  could  ask  more. 

I  beUeve  the  great  majority  of  re- 
.sponsible.  reasonable  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world,  support  our  Pre^- 
dent  in  his  policies  and  programs  in 
Vietnam.  I  beheve  his  objectives  and 
coals  for  peace  are  shared  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans.  I  be- 
lieve every  American  should  support  the 
President— certainly  so  long  as  his  pol- 
icy and  programs  have  a  chance  for  suc- 
cess. „ 

As  a  matter  of  good  and  effective  par- 
liamentary procedure.  I  believe  that  un- 
til a  Member  of  the  Congress  completely 
loses  his  effectiveness  in  the  legislative 
Chambers  that  he  should  not  take  to  the 
streets  to  achieve  his  legislative  objec- 
tives Of  course,  some  Members  of  the 
Congress  may  be  taking  to  the  streets 
other  than  for  legislative  purposes  to 
improve  our  representative  parliamen- 
tary system  of  government. 

Even  if  the  President  had  been  able 
to  announce  a  mutual  agreement  for  an 
Immediate  termination  of  all  hostilities, 
a  small  group  of  organized  and  miUtant 
dissenters  would  have  found  something 
about  which  to  be  "disappointed "  or 
critical.  After  mutual  termination  of 
hostilities  they  will  find  something  more 
to  demand. 

Now  is  a  time  for  all  U.S.  citizens  to 
support  President  Nixon  for  peace. 


THE   RIGHTS  OF  THE  MAJORITIES 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  ju- 
veniles disrupt  the  colleges,  riot  in  the 
streets,  and  obstruct  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment, their  apologists  in  and  out  of 
Congress  inform  us  that  "these  kids  are 
trying  to  tell  us  something."  We  are 
advised  that  they  are  exercising  the 
right  of  dissent  and  we  hear  a  good  deal 
about  the  rights  of  minorities. 

This  afternoon  I  am  going  to  be  the 
advocate  of  some  other  young  people — 
those  who  are  trying  to  tell  us  something 
but  are  being  drowned  out  by  the  mob. 
I  am  going  to  speak  in  behalf  of  those 
v.ho  wish  to  exercise  the  right  of  assent. 
I  am  going  to  discuss  the  rights  of  ma- 
jorities. 

Only  an  infinitesimal  minority  of  stu- 
dents is  guilty  of  criminal,  seditious, 
treasonable,  and  anarchistic  conduct. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  young 
people,  whether  they  are  In  high  school 
or  college,  are  anxious  to  continue  their 
education  and  resent  havhig  It  inter- 
rupted by  juveniles  of  all  ages. 
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While  a  loudmouthed  student  minor- 
ity which  is  actually  a  minority  of  a 
minority,  seeks  the  desti-uction  of  our 
free  society,  the  abolishment  of  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise,  and  the  over- 
throw of  our  free  counti-y.  the  great  si- 
lent majority  is  begmning  to  speak  up. 
While  realizing  that  our  society  is  not 
perfect,  that  the  capitalistic  system  can 
be  improved,  and  that  our  country  has 
vices  as  well  as  virtues,  the  majority  of 
students  want  to  make  improvements 
within  the  established  system. 

This  majority,  in  expressing  its  right 
of  a.ssent.  wishes,  not  to  destroy  society, 
but  'o  elevate  it.  It  wants,  not  to  abolish 
free  enterprise,  but  to  extend  It.  It  seeks, 
not  the  defeat  of  our  Nation  in  its  con- 
tinuing struggle  with  tyranny,  but  it3 
victory  over  our  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic.  ^     ^j, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  example 
of  the  type  of  legal  and  constructive  ac- 
tion that  the  responsible  majority  can 
use  to  counteract  the  lawless  and  de- 
structive action  by  an  irreponsible  mi- 
nority. ^  J  -I,  * 
One  of  my  constituents,  RandaU  A. 
Kreiling,  of  Peoria,  is  a  second-year  law 
student  at  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity in  Dallas.  His  activities  with  other 
students  led  him  to  believe  that,  as  he 
expressed  it : 

There  is  an  unnecessary  and  critical  lack 
of  communication  between  students  and  the 
Dallas  comxnunlty. 

In  order  to  counteract  this  unfortu- 
nate and  unhealthy  situation,  the  uni- 
versity-community caucus  was  estab- 
lished, Mr.  Kreiling  being  its  director.  I 
will  let  him  describe  the  caucus  in  his 
own  words : 

My  activities  with  students  at  Southern 
Methodist  University  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  there  Is  an  unnecessary  and  critical  lack 
ol  communicaUon  between  students  and  the 
Dallas  community.  The  Caucus  is  the  result 
of  spontaneous  enthusiasm  from  students 
viho  desperately  want  to  work  for  construc- 
tive change  in  a  working  relationship  with 
the  Dallas  community. 

An  assumption  of  radical  schools  of 
thought  among  students  is  that  the  business 
community- the  establishment — is  reso- 
lutely opposed  to  what  the  students  consider 
meaningful  change.  Because  they  have  aban- 
doned hope  of  communicating  with  the 
business  conununity,  they  have  resorted  to 
what  they  consider  to  be  their  only  alterna- 
tive, threats  and  violence. 

Too  many  students  advocating  radical  ac- 
tions have  abandoned  existing  channels  for 
change  without  trying  them.  Nevertheless,  a 
few  radical  students  have  cultivated  a  move- 
ment, a  •revolutionary  attitude,  '  among  an 
alarming  number  of  sincere,  well-intending 
students.  An  isolated  protest  at  Columbia 
evolved  into  a  riot,  and  a  Harvard  protest 
received   overwhelming  student   support. 

Hopefully,  the  Caucus  will  offer  students 
and  the  community  evidence  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  Dallas  is  concerned  and  wnU  con- 
sider their  point  of  view.  It  is  an  effort  to 
understand,  not  to  advocate.  It  is  an  effort 
to  respond  to  previously  frustrated  attempts 
to  communicate  with  the  people  who  can 
change  things.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  build 
confidence  and  channel  constructive  en- 
thusiasm from  the  communitys  most  vital 
resource,  its  university  students. 


Dallas  businessmen,  reprerenting  diver- 
gent backgrounds  and  interests,  have 
been  asked  to  attend.  Farh  of  them  will 
be  paired  with  a  student. 

The  central  issues  tiiat  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  these  teams  are : 

Does  involvement  in  the  corporate 
sti-ucture  undermine  or  alter  the  indi- 
vidual's character? 

Has  the  profit-motivated  free  enter- 
prise svstem  been  abused? 

Is  the  trend  of  changing  social  values 
undermining  the  political-economic 
structure  of  this  coimtry  ? 

How  are  students  and  industi-y  con- 
tributing to  meaningful  social  change? 

If  my  voung  constituent's  idea  proves 
successfiil,  as  J  am  confident  it  will,  let 
us  hope  that  it  will  inspire  students  and 
business  people  in  other  cities  and  towns 
to  set  up  similar  programs.  Surely  Ran- 
dall Kreiling's  constructive  methods  are 
better  than  those  of  the  destructive  mili- 
tants. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  closing  I  want  to  leave 
with  my  colleagues  Randy  KreUing's  def- 
inition of  a  conservative : 

I  consider  a  conservative  to  be  one  who 
effects  change  through  existing  institution*. 


Two  sessions  of  the  caucus  have  been 
scheduled,  one  for  November  19  and  the 
other    for   December    3.    Two    hundred 


THE  INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 
BILL 

(Mr  WOLD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. » 

Mr  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is 
about  to  appomt  conferees  ^^  ^^e  '"" 
terest  equalization  tax  bill,  H.R.  i^a-a. 
During  House-Senate  conference  on  this 
bill  I  wish  to  strongly  endorse  adop- 
tion of  the  Senate  language  of  the  Ben- 
nett amendment  7  which  would  elimmate 
the  present  recordkeeping  reqmrements 
in  sales  of  sporting  type  ammunition. 

The  present  onerous  regulations  are 
not  only  a  travesty  of  justice  for  the  law- 
abiding    American    sportsman,    but    ol 
equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  proved  of  no  value  in  aiding  lay»-  en- 
forcement and  are  practically  uriwork- 
able  from  the  standpoint  of  compliance. 
Under  section  922 cb) '5)    of  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968.  all  that  is  required 
bv  law  is  to  record  the  name,  age,  and 
address  of  the  customer.  But  the  regu- 
lations drawn  up  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment go  far  beyond  those  specifically 
spelled  out  and  in  reaUty.  are  a  back- 
door approach  to  firearms  registi-ation— 
emphatically  rejected  by  Congress  last 
vear  Customers  are  now  summarily  re- 
quired to  provide  additionaUy  the  date 
of  purchase,  manufacturer,  caliber,  gage 
or  tvpe  of  component,  quantity  and  fur- 
nish identification,  drivers  license,  and 

so  forth. 

Both  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
Treasury  have  stated  that  these  record- 
keepmg  requirements  for  shotgun  and 
rifie  ammupition  have  proved  of  little 
value  in  law  enforcement.  In  corre- 
spondence of  September  26.  Secretary 
Kennedy  of  the  Treasurj-  Department 
wrote; 

Indeed,  the  Department  knows  of  no  In- 
stance where  any  of  the  recordkeeping  pro- 
visions relating  to  sporting  tj-p«  ammuni- 
tion has  been  helpful  In  law  enforcement. 
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This  excludes  .22  caliber  rimfirp,  which 
is  usable  in  handguns  as  well  as  shoulder 
aims. 

Since  ammunition  shells  are  not  seri- 
ally numbered,  and  indeed  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  so.  they  are  consequently 
haid  to  identify.  Once  the  cartridges 
have  been  purchased  they  lose  their 
identity,  and  this  reRistration  morass 
only  shows  that  .someone  in  fact  pur- 
cha.sed  ammunition. 

Compliance  with  these  iceulations  has 
proved  unfeasible  and  places  an  unnec- 
essary burden  on  both  the  licensed  dealer 
as  well  as  the  purchaser.  Last  year  nearly 
6  billion  rounds  of  civilian-type  ammu- 
nition were  manufactured.  On  the  aver- 
age, 300.000  separate  ammunition  .sales 
were  transacted  daily  throughout  the 
country.  To  comply  with  current  regula- 
tions, the  143.903  licensed  dealers  must 
expend  nearly  15.208  man-days  in  flU- 
ing  out  what  is  useless  information. 
These  records  must  be  retained  by  the 
dealer  for  2  years  but  he  is  not  required 
to  forward  them  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  this  information  were  forwarded 
to  Washington,  it  would  take  many  thou- 
sand more  employees  of  the  IRS  to  sift 
through  these  records. 

My- own  State  of  Wyoming  is  noted  for 
its  abundance  of  game  and  the  .sport  of 
hunting  is  one  of  the  great  pleasures  and 
indeed  way  of  life  of  Wyomingites.  I  have 
received  countless  letters  from  constitu- 
ents, both  sportsmen  and  licensed  deal- 
ers, who  bitterly  resent  the  ineffectual 
redtape  they  must  go  through  in  pur- 
chasing or  -selling  a  box  of  shotgun  shells. 
One  often  associates  hunting  with  west- 
erners, but  the  great  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania this  year  alone  issued  over  1.280.- 
000  licenses  to  hunters  within  the  State, 
and  I  believe  90,000  licenses  were  issued 
to  out-of-Staters. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
these  poiiilless  recordkeeping  require- 
ments for  sporting  ammunition  must  be 
eliminated.  As  eyidenced  in  the  past  year, 
they  have  served  no  useful  purpose  but 
have  only  imposed  an  undue  burden  upon 
our  law-abiding  citizens. 


INSURANCE  AGAINST  DAMAGE  AND 
LOSS  RESULTING  FROM  EARTH- 
QUAKES AND  EARTHSLIDES 

iMr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  piermission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. ' 

Mr.  ANDERaON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  1  am  introducing  legis- 
lation that  would  provide  insurance 
against  damage  and  loss  resulting  from 
earthquakes  and  earthslides.  This  bill 
would  establish  a  reasonable  method  of 
sharing  the  risk  of  losses  through  a  pro- 
gram of  insuiance.  Presently,  it  is  un- 
economical for  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry alone  to  make  insurance  available 
to  those  in  need  of  such  protection  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions. 

The  private  insurance  industry  will 
carry  out  the  pi-ogram  to  the  maximum 
extent  piacticable. 

Recent  fissures  in  the  surface  of  the 
earth  have  caused  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  damage  and  loss  to  the  home- 


owners in  the  Paseo  del  Mar  area  of  San 
Pedro.  Calif.  Tlie  homeowners  are  not 
insured  against  such  losses.  Under  the 
earthquake  insurance  program  envi- 
sioned by  this  bill,  a  policyholder  could 
recoup  all  or  a  portion  of  his  losses  by 
presenting  a  claim  to  the  insui  ance  com- 
pany that  has  insured  his  home  and  be- 
longings The  insurance  company  would 
share  its  losses  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Although  California  reportedly  has  ap- 
proximately 700  rarthquakes  a  year, 
larely  do  they  lesult  In  property  damage. 
Yet.  the  fart  remains  the  insurance  in- 
dustry does  not  insure  homes  and  busi- 
nesses aeam.st  the  hazards  of  earthslides 
and  earthquakes  This  will  be  remedied 
by  a  program  that  will  be  based  on  work- 
able methods  of  pooling  risks,  minimiz- 
ing costs  and  distributing  burdens  equi- 
tably among  those  who  will  be  protected 
by  earthquake  insivance. 

Had  the  program  been  in  effect  piior 
to  tlip  disaster  in  San  Pedro,  the  victims 
would  not.  at  least,  suffer  a  total  lass  as 
they  do  now.  We  must  take  action  to  aid 
the  unfortunate  few  who.  by  chance, 
happen  to  fall  victim  to  a  i)henomena  of 
nature. 

Through  coopeiation  between  the  pri- 
vate and  public  .sectors.  I  believe  we  can 
insure  our  property  owners  against  the 
sort  of  tragedy  that  has  occurred  in  San 
Pedro.  Such  an  earthquake  insurance 
program  as  I  have  introduced  would  pro- 
\ide  coverage  of  those  involved  in  such 
unavoidable  disasters  as  earthquakes  and 
eaithslides. 


THE  FIRING  OF  A  ERNEST  FITZ- 
GERALD, AN  AIR  FORCE  EFFI- 
CIENCY EXPERT 

I  Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
[jermisslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
one  of  the  60  Members  of  this  House 
who  signed  a  letter  to  President  Nixon 
condemning  the  firing  of  A.  Ernest  Fitz- 
gerald, an  Air  Force  efiBciency  expert. 
Were  it  not  for  many  of  us  exposing  this 
punitive  action,  the  public  might  never 
have  been  told  the  true  story  and  these 
.games  with  the  public  interest  might 
have  gone  on  and  on. 

The  facUs  read  like  a  George  Orwell 
novel.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  was  hired  to 
reduce  waste  and  inefficiency  in  weapon 
systems  procurement  which  annually 
consumes  over  $20  billion  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  uncovered  that  the  C-5A 
giant  transport  plane,  built  by  Lock- 
heed, would  cost  more  than  $2  billion 
above  and  beyond  the  estimated  cost  by 
the  Pentagon.  For  this  he  was  fired.  The 
Defense  Department  explained  that  this 
action  was  an  "economy  move'  aimed 
at  saving  money.  Yet  on  the  very  day 
that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  fired.  John  J. 
Dyment  was  employed  to  fill  his  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Dyment  is  a  partner  in  Arthur 
Young  &  Co.,  auditor  for  Lockheed  and 
codefendant  in  a  suit  charging  both 
companies  with  concealing  the  massive 
cost  overrims  on  the  C-5A. 

In  addition,  the  man  who  hired  Mr. 
Dyment  and  fired  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  the 


Air  Force  Assistant  Secretary  for  Finan- 
cial Management.  Spencer  J.  Schedler, 
Mr.  Schedler's  wife.  Judy,  is  an  $11,000 
a  year  auditor  at  Arthur  Young's  Wash- 
ington branch  And  we  find  yet  one  more 
connection:  Mr.  Schedler  and  Mr 
Dyment  were  rla.ssmates  at  tlie  Harvard 
Business  School. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  apparently  been  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  military  tor 
some  time,  challenging  i)ortions  of  other 
major  weapons  systems  such  as  the 
F-111  He  has  been  a  thorn  that  threat- 
ened the  old-fashioned  idea  that  the 
military  is  sacrosanct  and  should  never 
be  openly  questioned. 

Can  anyone  believe  that  such  a  ca.se 
encourages  other  emiiloyees  to  speak  out 
when  they  .see  government  waste?  No 
one  wants  to  be  fired  for  doing  what  his 
con.science  tells  him  to  do.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  no  one  should  be  confronted  with 
such  a  choice. 

Not  only  should  Mr.  Fitzgerald  be  re- 
.-tored  to  his  former  duties,  but  he  and 
other  public  servants  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  their  work  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  without  fear  of  revenge. 
President  Nixon  should  go  on  public  rec- 
ord, guaranteeing  the  right  of  all  govern- 
ment ofticials  to  speak  honestly  and 
candidly  The  public  deserves  no  less. 


TAX   LOOPHOLES  AND  MEDICAL 
NEEDS  FOR  MILLIONS 

I  Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
l>ermission  to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
tinue to  receive  numeroiis  letters  not 
only  from  my  district  but  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  regarding  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  to  expand  medical  edu- 
cation, hospitals,  et  cetera  in  order  to 
at  least  partially  fulfill  the  demand  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  doctors  and  nurses 
by  the  medical  profession. 

It  IS  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  Con- 
gress body  did  not  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress complete  the  job  of  repealing  all 
of  the  scandalous  and  fraudiilent  loop- 
holes enjoyed  by  big  oil,  foundations, 
real  estate,  and  multimillionaire  tax 
dodgers  who  take  advantage  of  tax-free 
bonds  ct  cetera.  The  American  taxpayer 
Will  never  be  satisfied  with  the  skimmed 
milk  tax  reform  bill  which  is  coming  back 
from  the  other  body  in  a  few  days.  The 
meager  7' j-i>ercent  reduction  the  House 
made  on  the  27'2-percent  oil  depletion 
allowance  was  but  a  slap-on-the-wrist 
gesture  to  the  big  oil  oi>erators  who  m 
many  cases  pay  no  tax  whatsoever  on 
their  multimillions  of  annual  profits.  A 
fair  and  just  closing  of  loopholes  in  this 
session  of  Congress  would  have  brought 
into  the  treasury  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  could  have  been  applied  to  med- 
ical science,  medical  care,  hospitaliza- 
tion, hoasing,  education,  medicare,  et 
cetera  for  millions  of  American  families. 

I  wish  to  submit  a  letter  from  two 
former  Indiana  constituents  who  moved 
to  the  State  of  Texas  to  secure  hospi- 
talization for  their  invalid  son.  The  letter 
speaks  for  itself : 
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Battown,  Tex., 
November  10.  1969. 
Hon   RICHARD  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Hon.  Birch  Bath, 
VS.  Senator,  Stnte  of  Indiana. 
Hon.  Vanci  Hartke, 
US.  Senator.  State  of  Indiana. 
Hon.  Earl  Landcrebk. 
US.  Representative.  State  of  Indiana. 
Hon   Rat  Madden. 
U  S    Representative.  State  of  Indiana. 

Gentlemen:  Aa  former  residents,  almost 
life-long  of  Porter  County,  Indiana  and  at 
present  residents  of  Harris  County,  Texas,  we 
address  this  plea  to  each  and  everyone  of  you 
on  behalf  of  all  victims  of  cancer  and  other 
<;uch  insidious  diseases— that  you  may,  each, 
indlviduallv.  see  fit  to  do  all  In  your  own 
power  to  "stop  the  curtailment  of  federal 
funds  available  for  medical  research  In  these 

£ir6i\5 

We  have  left  our  native  state  of  Indiana 
thankful  to  God  that  we  were  able  to  secure 
treatment  for  our  six  year  old  son.  Peter,  who 
Is  currently  an  outpatient  at  the  M  D.  Ander- 
son Cancer  and  Tumor  Institute.  University 
of  Texas  Medical  Center  In  Houston.  Peter's 
luture.  even  his  living  to  maturity,  and  that 
of  hundreds  of  other  children  like  him,  not 
even  counting  the  adults  who  suffer  from 
cancer  and  related  diseases,  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  research  being  done  at  M.D. 
Anderson  HosplUl  and  a  very  few  similar 
places  in  this  country. 

We  are  not  pacifists  nor  war  mongers 
but  parents  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  worst 
place  of  all  to  swrt  cutting  this  country's 
budget  Is  in  areas  concerning  the  health  and 
welfare  ol  our  children,  this  country's  future 
adult  citizens.  We  have  known  more  than 
sixteen  children,  personally,  who  have  died 
since  March  because  modern  medicine  could 
do  only  as  much  as  present  research  has 
allowed.  We  would  not  want  the  cutting  of 
research  funds  for  medicine  to  be  on  our 
consciences  if  we  were  public  officials.  The 
devotion  and  dedication  of  the  entire  staff 
at  M.D.  Anderson  Hospital  is  something  to 
behold.  From  the  lowest  paid  position  to  the 
highest  the  main  concern  Is  for  the  patient 
and  especially,  the  children.  We  thought  we 
had  met  many  kind  people  In  our  lifetimes 
but  nothing  has  compared  to  what  we  have 
experienced  diu-Uig  the  past  eight  months. 

Also,  the  bravery  of  these  little  children 
leaves  a  "lump"  and  one  cannot  easily  forget 
them.  We  would  suggest  a  tour  of  the  pedi- 
atric department  at  any  research  center  by 
the  honorable  members  of  the  Congress  be- 
fore they  sign  their  name  as  being  in  favor  of 
cutting  medical  research  funds.  We  are  sure 
that  the  experience  in  itself  would  be  a  very 
moving  one.  It  would  give  each  of  them 
plenty  of  "food  for  thought." 

Our  names,  we  .ire  sure,  will  be  f.imlliar 
to  some  of  you.  We  were  sorry  to  leave  In- 
diana, but  as  we  mentioned  previously.  Texas 
has  the  help  we  need  and  for  that  we  are 
grateful. 

Respectfully. 

George  and  Mart  Cushman. 


ilies  out  of  the  country  to  urban  areas 
in  search  of  opportimity. 

The  editor  of  the  Carbon  County  News 
reported  in  his  column: 

Farm  auctions  are  becoming  almost  a 
weekly  event  In  Carbon  County.  Five  years 
ago  we  ran  maybe  a  dozen  a  year  In  the  News; 
we've  had  more  than  30  this  year.  Auc- 
tioneer Gus  Bender  has  these  scheduled: 
next  Sunday,  the  Edward  C.  Kent  farm  8 
miles  south  of  Rockvale;  Nov.  4 — G.  F. 
Schuster  and  Gabe  Wetch  place  four  miles 
northeast  of  Brldger:  Nov.  6— Hendricks 
Ranch,  mile  west  and  mile  south  of  Edgar; 
Nov.  8 — Elmer  Webb  place,  four  miles  south 
of  Belfry. 


DO'VVN  OFF  THE  FARMS 

I  Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  mail 
today  contains  a  letter  and  a  clipping 
from  the  Carbon  County.  Mont.,  News, 
which  tells  rather  dramatically,  not 
what  is  going  on  down  on  the  farm,  but 
what  is  going  off  of  the  farms  in  my 
State,  and  across  the  Nation. 

Because  of  the  economic  depression  in 
agriculture,  increasing  numbers  of  farm- 
ers are  selling  out  and  taking  their  fam- 


I  am  deeply  concerned  by  this  exodus 
of  small  farmers.  I  a.m  concerned  for 
hmnanitarian  reasons.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned because  the  small  family  farm  is 
essential  to  our  national  food  supply. 

I  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  large 
number  of  small  farmers  producing  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  our  total 
food.  But  they  are  the  safety  valve;  they 
are  the  part  of  the  agricultmal  produc- 
tion plant  which  adjusts  rapidly  to 
changes  in  national  requirements  and 
demand.  "While  the  large  farms  with 
heavy  investment  in  particular  types  of 
production  equipment  find  it  difficult  or 
impossible  to  shift  from  one  product  to 
another,  the  small  family  farm  can  ex- 
pand or  contract  pork  production,  or 
cattle  feeding,  or  lamb  feeding,  or  move 
from  one  crop  to  another,  with  relative 
ease.  They  do  not  have  the  massive  in- 
vestments in  specialized  production  that 
the  large  farms  have. 

I  am  also  concerned  by  the  social  con- 
sequence of  rural-urban  imbalance,  and 
I  was  extremely  interested  that  Mr.  M. 
B.  Gillis,  of  the  International  Minerals 
&  Chemical  Corp.,  the  president  of  the 
distinguished  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search Institute,  expressed  that  same 
concern  in  his  armual  presidential  mes- 
sage to  the  institute  here  in  Washington 
a  week  or  two  ago. 

An  official  in  a  firm  which  has  pros- 
pered helping  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
agricultural  production  with  chemicals 
of  aU  kinds.  Mr.  Gillis  told  his  fellows 
in  the  Agricultural  Research  Institute: 

There  has  been  an  almost  callous  accept- 
ance of  the  concept  that  the  small  or  the 
"family  farm"  must  be  eliminated.  That  a 
way  of  life  that  has  contributed  much  to  the 
American  heritage  and  national  character 
must  disappear  If  It  does  not  meet  our  con- 
cepts of  modern  efficiency  .  .  . 

In  my  opinion  this  country  Is  long  over- 
due for  a  reexamination  at  the  national  level 
of  policies  and  planning  which  would  make 
the  rural  or  non-urban  areas  more  practical 
and  more  attractive  places  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  Mr. 
Gillis  is  speaking  of  a  reexamination  of 
policies  which  needs  to  be  made  now, 
by  this  Congress.  I  include  in  the  Record 
that  portion  of  his  address  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Institute  which  deals 
with    the   wisdom    of    rebuilding    rural 

America : 

Change  and  the  ARI 

(By  M.  B.  Gillis) 
Research  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
essential  supports  of  a  viable  and  progressive 
agriculture.  In  my  opinion,  however.  In  the 
next  decade  or  two  research  will  be  less  crit- 
ical to  agriculture  and  to  our  rural  environ- 
ment than  other  impinging  social  and  eco- 


nomic forces.  Also  In  my  opinion  the  rural 
or  non-urban  areas  of  this  country  must 
increasingly  fulfill  roles  of  vast  importance 
to  our  national  weU  being.  These  will  be 
over  and  above  the  mere  provision  of  an 
ample  food  supply  for  our  people  and  lor  a 
part  of  our  International  trade. 

We  have  now  become  predominantly  ah 
urban  society.  The  change  from  a  rural 
oriented  people  to  a  society  based  on  an 
urban  environment  did  not  occur  abruptly. 
But  it  has  occurred  swiftly  enough  to  create 
enormous  problems — many  of  which  we  have 
not  solved  and  which  pessimists  fear  we  can 
never  solve. 

Technological  advances  have  drastcally  re- 
duced the  manpower  requirements  for  agri- 
culture. The  misplaced  labour  has  migrated 
mainly  to  the  great  urban  centres.  There  the 
same  technology   which   uprooted  people  in 
the    first    place    has    been    largely,    but    not 
totally,  successful  in  utilizing  them  in  the 
industrial  megapoU.  In   addition   to  Incom- 
plete utlllzatlofi  of  manpower,  the  growth  of 
industry  and  urban  centres  has  been  effected 
at  great  social  cost  and  with  the  creation  of 
enormous     problems,     such     as     Inadequate 
housing,   decay   In   the   urban  environment, 
unequal  opportunities,  riots  and  other  forms 
of  social   unrest,   Increasing  dependence   on 
government  social  programs,  with  concomi- 
tant lowering  of  self-reUance  and  self-esteem 
in  the  individual. 

To  some  extent  the  same  type  problems 
have  beset  the  dL'placed  population  sUanded 
in  small  towns  and  cities — those  forced  off 
the  land  but  who  didn't  make  it  to  the  big 

cities. 

Meanwhile  "back  on  the  farm"  there  is  a 
steady  trend  to  bigger  unit  operaUons.  to  cor- 
porate farming  and  toward  government  reg- 
ulation. There  has  been  an  almost  callous 
acceptance  of  the  concept  that  the  small  farm 
or  the  "family  farm"  must  be  eliminated 
That  a  way  of  life  that  has  contributed  much 
to  the  American  heritage  and  national  char- 
acter must  disappear  if  it  does  not  meet  our 
concepts  of  modern  efficiency. 

Little  thought  and  less  eflort  has  been 
given  to  wavs  and  means  of  keeping  the  rural 
population  out  of  the  cities— either  on  farms  . 
or  in  smaller  towns  and  cities.  Whatever  has 
been  achieved  In  this  direction  has  been 
mostly  due  to  local  efforts.  Local  efforts  to 
attract  Industry  or  effect  other  community 
improvements. 

In  my  opinion  the  country  Is  long  overdue 
for  a  reexamination  at  the  national  level  of 
policies  and  planning  which  would  make  the 
rural  or  non-urban  areas  more  practical  and 
more  attractive  places  to  live,  I  am  not  re- 
ferring merely  to  the  development  and  preser- 
vation ol  more  parks  and  recreational  areas. 
Incentives  must  be  created  for  wider  disper- 
sion of  the  Industrial  complex  to  non-urtfen 
areas.   Employment   opportunities   for  non- 
farm  labor  in  rural  areas  will  act  as  a  damper 
on    further   urban   migration.    At   the   same 
time,  and  I  know  this  Is  unpopular  heresy, 
some  attention  should  be  given  to  ways  ind 
means  of   enabling   the  smaller  farmers   to 
maintain  a  constructive  and  successful  j)osi- 
tion    in   American   agriculture.   Maybe   as   a 
starter   we   could   spend   one-half   as   much 
time  thinking  of  ways  to  keep  people  on  the 
■farm  as  we  now  spend  trying  to  get  them  off. 
I   firmly   believe   the   long-range   best   in- 
terests of  our  country  require  that  we  sta- 
bilize, and  eventuaUy  reverse  the  trend  to- 
ward further  urbanization  of  our  society.  It 
seems    Improbable    to   me    that    this    auto- 
matically means  a  lower  efficiency  for  either 
agriculture  or  Industry. 

The  consequences  of  the  alternates  must 
be  carefully  weighed.  Further  ImpersonaUza- 
tion  of  agriculture,  further  urbanization  of 
Industry,  and  gradual  deterioration  of  the 
rural  environment  will  have  their  effects.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  social,  political  and 
economic  problems  of  the  great  metropoli- 
tan areas  would  become  so  overpowering  as 
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to  demand  virtually  all  of  the  nation's  talent 
and  resources.  In  these  circumstances  agri- 
culture would  sulTer  Increasingly  from  ne- 
glect Agriculture  could  conceivably  become 
virtually  a  government-run  operation  to 
provide  low  cost  food  for  the  teeming  cities. 

At  this  point  In  time  ARI  needs  to  think 
carefully  and  clearly  about  Its  own  future 
role  I  do  not  think  we  need  retreat  from 
our  vital  concern  with  an  effective  research 
program  for  agriculture  We  mu.st  continue 
that  interest  I  do  think,  however,  that  we 
m\ist  widen  the  areas  of  our  concern  and 
Involvement  We  must  be  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  environmentiil-  social,  po- 
lltlcal.  economic — In  which  agriculture  exists 
We  must  be  Involved  with  those  facets  of 
economics  and  sociology  which  determine 
the  balance  between  the  urban  and  the  non- 
urban  population  and  welfare  We  must  be 
vitally  concerned  with  the  quality  of  the 
rural  environment  as  a  home  for  both  agri- 
culture and  industry.  I  thlnk.we  ought  to  be 
concerned  with  helping  people  farm  who 
want  to  farm. 

I  am  not  sure  that  our  name  "Agrlcul- 
txiral  Research  Institute"  is  any  longer  en- 
tirely appropriate  to  the  times.  Certainly  it 
does  not  describe  all  our  legitimate  Interests, 
nor  does  It  convey  the  capabilities  of  our 
membership  for  contributions  to  the  na- 
tional welfare.  Perhaps  another  designation 
such  as  Institute  for  Agrlcviltural  and  Rural 
Problems  would  b«  more  appropriate  to  the 
challenges  and  opportunities  we  face 


OPERATION  SPEAK  OUT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  <  Mr.  Randall  >  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  upon  Operation 
Speak  Out. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  today  along  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana. 
Richard  L.  Roudebush.  a  former  national 
commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  to  call  attention  to  an  effort  which 
has  been  named  Operation  Speak  Out. 
I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  this  pro- 
gram because  I  firmly  believe  that  there 
are  millions  of  people  throughout  this 
country  that  are  prone  to  say  nothing 
even  though  they  have  \ery  different 
ideas  on  the  major  issues  confronting  our 
Nation.  The.se  are  the  people  who  repre- 
sent the  silent  majority  of  citizens  wiio 
so  frequently  fail  to  .speak  out. 

They  aie  ne\cr  lieard.  unfortimately. 
but  only  the  voices  of  the  vocal  minor- 
ity are  heard  who  again  and  attain  carry 
on  their  demonstiations. 

As  a  former  commander  of  Po.st  1000 
of  the  Veteians  of  Foreign  Wars  in  my 
home  city  of  Independence.  Mo  ,  I  think 
I  know  how  the  vast  majority  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  feel  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  active  all  this  week  in  parti- 
cipating in  this  patriotic  program  winch 
has  been  designated  Operation  Speak 
Out.  and  the  millions  in  the  menibei.ship 
of  60  patriotic  organizations. 

Commander  in  Chief  Ray  Gallagher 
sent  a  letter  to  our  office  in  which  he 


asked  that  I  would  lend  my  support  to 
this  operation,  'if  you  are  in  agreement 
with  our  position."  Well,  of  course.  I  am 
in  agreement  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
this  part  in  this  discussion  tonight. 

There  will  be  many  who  have  indicated 
they  will  participate  in  this  special  order. 
All  that  we  can  do  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon IS  to  call  attention  to  what  is  going 
on  in  America  not  only  at  every  post  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  but  in 
every  post  of  the  American  Legion.  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  AMVETS, 
Catholic  War  Veterans.  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans, the  Navy  League,  the  Association 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  the 
Sergeants  Association  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  Marine  Corps  League. 

What  we  are  trying  to  emphasize  here 
this  afternoon  and  what  every  member 
of  these  distinguished  patriotic  organi- 
zations I  have  named  are  trj'ing  to  ac- 
complish is  to  make  the  silent  majority 
a  vocal  majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unlikely  that  in  the 
185  years  of  our  history  there  has  even 
been  such  a  dramatization  of  the  divi- 
siveness  as  that  which  sweeps  across  the 
country  today.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  ' 
our  need  is  also  at  its  allti  ne  high  for 
unity  among  the  people  who  are  blessed 
with  the  privilege  of  living  in  the  best 
clothed,  best  fed.  best  hou.sed  and  best 
educated  country  in  the  world. 

I  have  no  intention  to  issue  a  blanket 
denouncement  of  the  protests  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  That  war  is  opposed  by 
many  citizcixs  whose  patriotism  is  far 
above  any  impunity.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  tlie  leadership  for  expressing 
organized  opposition  has  been  provided 
by  i>eople  whose  motives  are  impure  and 
whose  morals  are  of  such  disrepute  as  to 
disqualify  them  for  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  and  constitutional  pro- 
tection to  which  they  so  tenaciously 
cling  in  asserting  their  rights  to  protest. 
It  is  they  who  have  led  this  coimtrj-  to 
such  a  state  of  disunity  as  to  threaten 
our  security  and  imperil  our  national 
position  as  a  leader  among  nat.ons.  In 
doing  .so  they  have  compromised  the 
rights  of  those  who,  like  myself,  are 
weary  of  war  and  seek  a  way  out.  but 
without  loss  of  honor  and  without  ren- 
dering vain  the  loss  of  lives  and  the 
casualties  we  have  already  suffered  in 
that  conflict.  The  un.scrupulous  demon- 
strators have  made  tools  of  the  really 
conscientious  objectors;  they  have 
threatened  to  make  untenable  and  im- 
potent the  present  efforts  of  our  Presi- 
dent as  he  seeks  a  negotiated  end  to 
hostilities. 

Out  of  the  darkness  that  has  enveloped 
tlie  Nation  because  of  the  nonpeaceful 
war  protests  of  the  past  2  years,  there 
ha\e  emerged  three  substantial  develop- 
ments from  which  all  reasonable  Ameri- 
cans can  achieve  new  hope. 

First.  In  late  October.  Raymond  A. 
Gallagher,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  scheduled  for 
the  week  of  November  9  to  15  a  national 
movement  called  Operation  Speak  Out. 
Through  this  ob.servance  the  VFW  seeks 
to  carry  to  every  corner  of  the  Nation 
the  message  by  v\hich  the  world  will  be 
told  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
do.  indeed,  supirort  their  Government 
and  their  President. 


Second.  On  November  3  the  President 
of  the  United  States  told  the  Nation  of 
the  cour.se  he  has  plotted  through  which 
we  may  gain  prayed-for  peace  in  the 
Vietnam  war  and  he  asked  for  solidarity 
among  Americans  as  we  pursue  this 
course. 

Third.  On  November  6  that  great 
American,  Bob  Hope,  announced  the  for- 
mation of  a  committee  to  lead  observance 
of  a  Week  of  National  Unity.  November  9 
through  15.  Like  many  of  my  colleagues. 
I  have  been  asked  to  serve  as  a  cochair- 
man  of  that  committee,  whose  objective 
is  to  urge  participation  in  activities  to 
display  a  national  unity  among  "the 
great  silent  majority"  of  Americans, 
about  whom  the  President  had  spoken 
last  Monday  night. 

These  three  events,  if  successful,  will 
focus  world  attention  on  the  fact  that  in 
this  country  there  are.  among  those  who 
retire  from  the  placard  carrying,  rabble 
rousing  picket  line,  a  great  preponder- 
ance of  citizens  from  w  hom  there  may  be 
derived  a  bottomlcs  source  of  assistance 
and  support  for  maintaining  an  attitude 
of  solidarity  sufficient  to  put  down  any 
suggestion  that  America  will  literally  re- 
treat from  her  responsibilities  or  abandon 
her  honor  in  an  area  where  so  many  of 
her  sons  have  fought  and  died. 

Of  special  significance  is  VFW's 
Operation  Speak  Out.  The  sponsoring  or- 
ganization is  composed  of  men  who  have 
known  the  horrors  of  war.  the  heart- 
break of  leaving  family  and  home;  men 
who  have  seen  first-hand  the  tragedy 
of  combat. 

In  suggesting  events  for  observing 
Operation  Speak  Out.  VFW  follows  a  line 
that  might  be  pursued  by  an  advertising 
agency  in  making  the  public  aware  of 
some  special  promotion.  It  may  seem 
unnecessary  that  thinking  Americans  be 
reminded  of  our  tremendous  national  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations.  But,  in  to- 
tal, the  VFW  project  seeks  to  do  this  be- 
cause there  has  been  so  much  lack  of 
public  expression  in  support  of  the  Na- 
tion's position  as  to  suggest  there  is  over- 
whelming  absence  of  such  support.  To 
overcome  this  .seeming  indifference,  and 
to  counter  the  effects  of  those  who  have 
had  much  of  the  limelight  until  now,  it 
IS  suggested  that  there  be  programs  for 
the  public  schools  for  making  the  stu- 
dents more  sensitive  to  the  value  of  na- 
tional freedom  and  the  need  for  defend- 
ing  that  priceless  possession. 

Basically.  Operation  Speak  Out  is  to 
be  locally  implemented,  with  local  posts 
and  commanders  undertaking  responsi- 
bility for  spreading  the  message  of 
American  unity.  To  do  this,  national 
headquarters  has  provided  local  com- 
manders with  a  series  of  spot  announce- 
ments for  use  on  radio  and  television  and 
suggested  copy  to  be  included  in  news- 
paper advertisements. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  Hem- 
onstrations  on  our  streets  increase  in 
number  and  activity,  the  incidence  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  Hanoi  and  her 
negotiators  must  increase.  They  can  read 
the  signs.  They  know  that  growing  dis- 
.sension,  as  evidenced  by  the  one-sided 
expressions  of  sentiment  pertaining  to 
our  participation  in  the  Vietnam  war, 
must  multiply  the  odds  that  they  can 
net   at   the  conference   table   the  gains 
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they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  win  on  the 
battlefield. 

There  seems  to  have  been  In  this 
country  in  recent  years  a  growing  feel- 
ing that  patriotic  expression  is  pass^. 
It  has  not  seemed  to  be  an  "In"  thing 
to  publicly  express  love  for  coimtry. 
Operation  Speak  Out  movCL  to  reverse 
tills  deplorable  trend.  They  urge  that 
especially  during  the  week  of  November 
9  to  15,  the  American  flag  be  displayed. 
If  I  might  go  a  little  farther.  I  suggest 
that  i*.  be  displayed  by  loyal  Americans 
every  day  from  now  until  this  bitter 
conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  is  brought  to 
an  honorable  conclusion. 

Let  us  take  a  moment  to  look  at  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee  To  End  the 
War  In  Vietnam  or  New  MOBE. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  moratorium 
:iiovement  is  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  who 
has  been  characterized  as  "the  diaper 
rash  specialist  turned  military  strate- 
.;ist."  Actually.  Dr.  Spock's  ability  as  a 
military  strategist  seems  limited  to  aid- 
ing in  the  deterioration  process  at  home. 
The  truth  is.  Dr.  Spock  has  the  colic.  By 
a  technicality,  he  was  recently  freed  by 
an  overly  benevolent  court  of  chaig««<Jr 
advocating,  aiding,  and  abetting  draft 
card  burning  rituals.  What  a  grand  and 
lilorious  pursuit  to  be  followed  in  the 
name  of  patriotism.  His  skills  as  a 
medical  man  may  be  unquestioned.  But 
Ids  philosophies  as  a  child  psychologist 
might  be  questioned.  His  ability  as  a 
leader  of  America's  young  manhood  can 
b3  seriously  challenged.  He  was  the  great 
preacher  of  permissiveness,  which  ad- 
vocated parental  disregard  of  childish 
misbehavior.  His  greatest  fame  was 
achieved  in  the  1950s  when  his  books 
on  child  care  sold  by  the  millions.  Now 
those  children  brought  up  by  his  teach- 
ings are  following  him  into  the  streets 
to  advocate  American  surrender.  He  is 
one  of  the  top  leaders,  working  through 
.-uch  puppets  as  Sam  Brown,  who,  pur- 
portedly is  a  nonpolitical.  dedicated  con- 
scientious war  objector  with  ik  ax  to 
qrind  but  that  of  peace  in  America  at 
any  cost — or  at  all  costs.  The  Communist 
newspaper  Daily  World  delights  in  quot- 
ing young  Mr.  Brown.  But  no  less  do  they 
tiuote  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  because  Dr. 
Spock.  according  to  the  Internal  Security 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, is  a  member  of  the  Communist-run 
Xational  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee and  the  Communist -created  Free- 
ciom  and  Peace  Party.  He  Is  a  sponsor  of 
the  November  peace  demonstrations  and 
of  the  "New  MOBE,"  successor  to  the 
Student  Mobilization  Committee  To  End 
'he  War  in  Vietnam,  which  is  alto  a 
Communist-influenced  organization. 

There  are,  of  course,  others  very  prom- 
inent in  the  leadership  of  the  Novem- 
ber demonstration,  including  Abbie  Hoff- 
man. Dave  Dellinger.  Jerry  Rubin — who 
desecrated  his  country's  flag  by  con- 
verting it  to  a  hippy  costume  in  which 
to  try  to  ridicule  a  congressional  func- 
tion— and  many  others  of  known  Com- 
munist affiliation.  But  Dr.  Spock  and  his 

ifliliations  are  dwelt  upon  here  in  order 
to  illustrate  how  the  name  of  a  man 
who  has  been  highly  regarded  in  many 
Households  for  his  professional  skills  has 
dei^enerated  from  i^ediatric  expert  and 


Navy  lieutenant  commander  in  World 
War  n  to  the  position  of  actively  advo- 
cating the  subversion  of  his  country  and 
taking  with  him  thousands,  and  perhaps 
millions,  of  unsuspecting  good  Americans 
who  have  joined  in  the  war  protest  for 
good  and  conscientious  reasons  of  their 
own. 

Dave  Dellinger  has  said  he  is  not  a 
•Russian  type"  Communist.  Is  he  a  Chi 
Com  or  a  Mao  Communist?  The  truth  is 
there  is  only  one  brand  of  communism 
and  it  is  anti-American. 

Dave  Dellinger  met  at  Bratislava  in 
Czechoslovakia  with  Vietcong  agents 
just  before  launching  the  "peace  march" 
against  the  Pentagon  in  October  1969 

Dellinger  met  with  agents  in  Com- 
munist Rumania  just  before  triggering 
the  violent  demonstrations  in  Chicago 
at  the  time  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention. 

Mr.  Dellinger  is  now  a  key  sponsor  of 
the  New  Mobilization  Committee  To  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam,  which  is  planning 
demonstrations  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
November  14  and  15. 

Why  are  not  television  and  other  ele- 
jments  of  our  news  media  informing  the 
American  people  of  his  record  and  that 
of  others  on  the  letterhead  of  the  New- 
Mobilization  who  have  similar  or  worse 
records? 

Why  are  the  major  television  networks 
instead  trying  to  make  it  appear  that 
these  demonstrations  are  led  by  loyal 
Americans  instead  of  by  leaders  whose 
actions  have  helped  our  enemies? 

One  of  our  Washington  papers  said 
on  the  front  page  that  the  New  Mobiliza- 
tion "is  an  umbrella  for  dKerse  antiwar 
groups"  instead  of  revealing  that  the 
hard-core  leader.ship  of  the  New  Mo- 
bilization has  Uttle  relationship  to  any 
sincere  U.S.  peace  elements? 

Television  was  severely  criticized  re- 
cently by  independent  commissions, 
officials,  and  by  many  individuals,  for  ac- 
tually inciting  violence  in  Chicago  by  ir- 
responsible reporting  of  the  demonstra- 
tions there. 

Notwithstanding  the  New  Mobiliza- 
tion's November  14-15  demonstrations 
offer  an  opportunity  for  responsible,  ob- 
jective and  full  reporting  of  the  facts 
instead  of  compounding  past  errors 
by  dangerously  misleading  and  over- 
emotional  reporting.  The  news  media, 
printed,  visual  and  audible  can  be  a  re- 
sponsible part  of  Operation  Speak  Out 
if  only  through  responsible  reporting. 

All  the  influence  of  new  MOBE  can  be 
overcome  if  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  can  successfully  promote  their  Op- 
eration Speak  Out  during  this  week.  A 
successful  observance  will  reawaken 
Americans  all  over  the  country  to  the 
vital  necessity  that  they  support  their 
country  and  their  President  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  just  and  honorable  peace. 

The  recent  development  I  mentioned, 
from  which  Americans  may  take  new 
hope  for  a  united  America  was  President 
Nixon's  speech  on  November  3. 

I  am  not  of  Mr.  Nixon's  party  and  there 
may  be  many  things  about  which  I  dis- 
agree with  him.  But  no  one  could  agree 
with  him  more  than  I  in  his  pronounce- 
ment of  need  for  a  rising  chorus  from 
the  vast  number  of  silent  Americans  in 
support  of  the  Nation's  policies,  looking 


for  a  just  and  honorable  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. 

There  are  more  than  200  million  peo- 
ple In  this  great  country.  All  too  often 
a  very  small  minority  of  these  Americans, 
by  banding  together  In  a  common  cause, 
can  create  the  Impression  that  they  speak 
for  the  majority  simply  because  they 
speak,  or  yell  more  loudly,  and  have  the 
mobility  for  getting  around  to  many 
places  in  order  to  make  their  voices 
heard. 

Regardless  of  their  number,  indica- 
tions are  that  large  numbers  of  genuhie. 
conscience-filled  Americans  who  joine« 
the  protesters  last  month  will  be  missinf 
from  this  November  offensive. 

I  have  an  inborn  pride  in  my  native 
State.  Missouri,  which  actually  needs  no 
prodding  to  be  kept  alive.  But  every  ko 
often  something  happens  to  make  me 
fairly  burst  anew  with  pride  for  my  State 
and  the  people  who  live  there  There  was 
such  an  event  last  month  at  Missouri 
University  in  Rolla.  On  an  almost  spon- 
taneous basis,  and  with  practically  no 
leadtime  for  preparations,  a  band  of 
students  Uiere  got  together  on  Tuesday 
night.  October  14 — on  the  eve  of  the  so- 
called  M-day  of  October  15 — and  agreed 
to  a  program  of  peaceful  responses  which 
led  to  a  total  rout  of  the  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium Day  protest.  These  thoughtful 
students  secured  practically  all  of  the 
red.  white,  and  blue  ribbon  available  in 
the  town,  from  which  they  made  arm- 
bands for  themselves.  They  hurriedly 
arranged  for  a  booth  from  which  these 
armbands  could  be  dispensed  to  other 
students.  Just  about  every  American  flag 
in  the  town  was  obtained  for  display  on 
the  campus  on  October  15.  The  Jeffer- 
son City  Post-Tribune,  reporting  on  the 
hiffhly  successful  counterdemonstration 
said: 

They  turned  M-day.  which  als-o  could  have 
been  a  day  ol  Ignominy,  into  an  American 
day  of  honor  to  our  commltmentt  and  in 
support  ot  our  troops  who  are  fiEhiiiiE  in 
that  laraway  land 

I  hope  'Operation  Speak  Out  ma.v  ije 
lust  as  effective  nationwide. 

This  IS  the  'Week  of  National  Unity 
effort,  sponsored  by  a  great  patriot.  Bob 
Hope 

I  hate  to  have  to  admit  our  lack  ot 
national  unity,  but  starting  with  VFW's 
Operation  Speak  Out,  and  moving  on 
through  the  President's  unifying  speech 
of  November  3  and  including  the  efforts 
of  Bob  Hope  and  his  Committee  for  a 
Week  of  National  Unity,  we  most  cer- 
tainly have  the  makings  from  which  oui 
^reat  Nation  can  be  jolted  into  universal 
aw  areness  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  il 
v,e  continue  to  operate  in  a  vacuum  of 
seemingly  national  indifference,  permit- 
ting the  mistaken  impression  to  exist 
that  the  noisy  ones  in  the  streets  si>eak 
for  the  majority  of  Americans. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  Mark.  25th 
verse,  these  woids  appear: 

II  a  house  be  divided  against  itiell,  that 
iiouse  cannot  long  stand 

If  those  who  criticize  this  v  a*r,  would 
go  back  and  properly  inform  themselves 
as  to  how  we  became  involved  in  this 
conflict,  they  might  better  understand 
the  situation  as  it  exists  today.  Actually, 
the  events  leading  up  to  this  day  un- 
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folded  so  slowly  at  first,  and  the  in- 
tertwining of  U.S.  Interests  with 
those  of  the  Vietnamese  people  evolved 
so  very  gradually,  t^e  significance  of 
our  involvement  would  tend  to  escape  us. 
It  is  not  Nixon's  war;  nor  was  it  John- 
son's. Five  U.S.  Presidents,  starting  with 
Harry  S.  Trjman.  have  had  a  part  in 
shaping  events  that  led  us  to  the  present 
lioint  in  time.  It  was  Lyndon  Johnson's 
misfortune  to  have  occupied  the  White 
House  at  the  time  U.S.  forces  were  fired 
upon  in  the  GuK  of  Tonkin,  which  pre- 
cipitated us  into  the  shooting  phase  of 
our  Vietnam  involvement.  But  the  die 
was  cast  long  before  that  night  in  Au- 
Kust,  1965;  it  included  the  convention  in 
1962.  out  of  which  grew  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords, and  it  included  our  participation 
in  the  formulation  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty.  We  are  not 
in  that  conflict  alone;  several  other 
countries  are  vitally  concerned  with  an 
honorable  resolution  of  the  Vietnam 
problem.  Failure  to  satisfactorily  resolve 
that  conflict  would,  without  question, 
lead  to  a  crumbling  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  defenses  as  to  provide  a  wide,  un- 
obstructed corridor  through  which  com- 
munism can  march  to  conquer  all  the 
remainder  of  the  free  world,  or  to  a  far 
greater  conflict  than  that  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged  if  we  arc  to  stop  that 
march. 

I  am  not  one  Who  insists  that  the  war 
can  be  won  by  continued  fighting  on  the 
battlefield.  Vietnamization  of  the  war 
appears  to  be  proceeding  at  a  pace  that 
promises-  release  of  the  United  States 
from  that  involvement  within  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Unfortunately,  there 
seems  to  be  no  honorable  alternative  to 
continued  military  action  by  U.S.  forces 
while  this  transfer  of  responsibility  takes 
place  and  pending  more  progress  in  ne- 
gotiations at  the  conference  table.  But 
international  politics  and  diplomacy  are 
extremely  sensitive  arts  which  can  be  in- 
fiuenccd  by  a  single  phrase  uttered  by  a 
person  in  high  government.  No  less  in- 
fluential can  be  the  attitude  of  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  a  country's  popula- 
tion. No  country  can  afford  the  luxury 
of  popular  indifference  in  matters  affect- 
ing national  security.  No  country  can 
afford  unlimited,  unbridled  abuse  of  the 
privilege  of  speech  unchallenged,  when 
that  privilege  is  exercised  for  no  purpose 
but  to  advocate  surrender. 

For  these  reasons  the  Veteians  of  For- 
eign Wars  has  sponsored  Operation 
Speak  Out.  and  Bob  Hope  has  taken  time 
from  his  busy  schedule  to  head  up  the 
activities  of  a  Week  of  National  Unity. 
The  people  of  this  Nation  must  depart 
from  provincialism;  separatism  that 
tends  to  leave  the  impression  that  we  are 
a  divided,  dlsunlfled  nation.  Wc  must 
move  toward  the  display  of  a  solid  na- 
tional front  in  support  of  the  policies  to 
which  our  Nation  is  committed  by 
treaty  and  by  honor.  When  this  comes 
about,  then  the  end  of  liostlllties  In  Viet- 
nam will  be  in  sight;  our  troops  will  be 
withdrawn  and  we  can  turn  our  atten- 
tions to  domestic  problems  and  to  the 
priorities  we  must  meet  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  very  Chamber 
earlier  today,  we  were  all  privileged  to 
hear  the  President  of  the  United  States 


make  some  remarks  about  his  efforts  to 
try  to  obtain  a  just  and  honorable  peace 
in  Vietnam.  President  Nixon  recounted 
this  morning  how  when  he  first  came  to 
the  Congress  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  supported  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  his  foreign  policy.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  pointed  out  how  it  had  been 
his  privilege  to  ."support  President  Tru- 
man during  the  Korean  crisis.  I  mention 
these  facts  only  to  say  that  those  of  us 
who  joined  in  the  resolution  which  now 
contains  over  three  hundred  .signatures 
of  Members  of  the  House,  for  a  just  and 
honorable  peace  in  Vietnam,  are  not 
striking  out  on  a  new  cour.se  or  engag- 
ing in  an  innovation.  We  are  simply 
following  the  course  with  a  Republican 
President  that  was  followed  by  many  Re- 
publicans during  the  Truman  Adminis- 
tfation,  believing  that  when  it  comes  to 
important  or  vital  issues  of  foreign 
policy,  we  become  Americans  first  and 
then  partisan  on  domestic  Issues.  In 
matters  of  vital  foreign  policy  bipartisan 
support  means  national  imity.  Let  us  put 
it  this  way.  It  is  all  right  to  differ  as  much 
and  as  long  as  one  may  prefer  over  in- 
ternal or  domestic  issues,  but  when  we 
reach  the  water's  edge  we  should  try 
hard  for  national  unity — to  resolve  our 
dilTercnces  to  present  a  unified  front  not 
ns  members  of  either  party,  but  &s 
Americans. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  dis- 
tingui.shed  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Rivers'  . 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  for  iiis  participation  as  well  as 
being  one  of  the  movers  of  this  program, 
and  also  thank  the  great  former  national 
commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Roudebush)  for  doing  what 
they  are  doing  here  this  evening.  I  am 
honored  to  be  lusted  in  your  company.  To 
speak  out  for  America  Ls  the  least  that  we 
can  do  for  those  who  are  giving  so  much 
and  sacrificing  so  much  for  our  security 
and  for  the  salvation  of  this  country.  The 
great  silent  masses  must  not  remain 
silent.  The  rampant  minority,  the  ir- 
respoiLsible  minority,  is  on  the  move.  The 
only  way  to  stop  them  is  for  those  who 
in  the  final  analysis  will  lose  to  rsuse  their 
voices  and  give  a  hand  to  the  efforts  of 
)3eople  like  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  <Mr.  Randall*  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
•  Mr.  Roudebush  )  and  those  others  who 
are  listed  in  this  cause  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  these 
gentlemen  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  join  with  them  in  this  noble  effort  of 
speaking  out  and  speaking  up  for 
America.  No  more  laudable  or  higher 
cause  could  you  champion  or  promote  for 
the  salvation  of  America.  I  wish  again  to 
thank  you  for  letting  me  be  with  you 
even  though  the  hour  is  late.  Words  are 
too  few  to  thank  you  for  what  you  are 
doing.  God  bless  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Buchanan  ) . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding  and  I  wish  to  commend  him 
for  his  part  in  this  great  effort  to  give 


voice  to  the  silent  majority,  a  majority 
that  is  real  and  which  does  support  not 
just  our  President  but  our  country  and 
our  fighting  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  those  who  are  partici- 
pating in  the  "death  march."  so-calUd. 
should  prevail,  it  would  indeed  brintr 
about  a  death  march  for  millions  of 
Vietname.se  who  seek  only  to  be  free  and 
to  exercise  self-help  which  would  be 
taken  from  them  by  brutal  Communist 
force  without  our  continuing  assistancf> 
But.  because  of  the  growing  strength  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
that  infant  democratic  republic,  bccau.  c 
of  its  growing  capability  to  take  over  the 
military  effort  successfully,  I  beheve  our 
President's  policy  of  phased  withdrawal, 
and  the  step-by-step  Vietnamization  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Vietnamese  will  pre- 
vail and  we  will  succeed  in  walking  .i 
pathway  to  an  honorable  peace,  a  jusi 
peace,  and  a  lasting  peace  tliat  will  en- 
tail freedom  and  self-determination  for 
the  people  of  tliat  troubled  land. 

I  tliank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
and  all  of  those  who  have  participated 
with  him  in  this  effort  to  give  voice  to  the 
convictions  of  millions  and  millions  of 
Americans  who  believe  in  our  country 
and  who  stand  behind  our  fignting  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  observed  a  moment  ago 
that  we  have  a  past  national  commander 
of  the  Veterans  on  Foreign  Wars  on  the 
floor  who  will  have  his  own  time  and  will 
lead  a  further  discussion  of  Operation 
Speak  Out.  However,  it  Is  my  privilege  at 
this  time  to  yield  to  a  past  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  this  body  and  one 
I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Vii-ginia  <Mr. 
Daniel* . 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  commend  the 
VFW  for  initiating  this  Speak  Out  pro- 
gram and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Randall)  for  initiating  the  effort 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

There  is  much  debate  about  the 
method  of  disengaging  in  Vietnam.  I 
favor  an  orderly  withdrawal  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  our  men  and  our  na- 
tional security.  To  "bug  out"  or  to  an- 
nounce a  specific  withdrawal  date  will 
serve  the  cause  of  neither. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  silent 
majority  to  be  heard. 

It  is  true  that  our  country  has  many 
faults  or  many  shortcomings.  But,  it  has 
been  my  experience  in  traveling  on  every 
continent  except  Australia,  I  have  been 
persuaded  in  spite  of  these  shortcominf-'s, 
that  we  still  are  the  greatest  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  have  an  economic  system  which 
has  provided  for  us  the  highest  standard 
of  living  known  in  the  world.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  our  freedoms 
and  liberties  have  been  eroded  away  by 
court  decisions,  by  executive  agreement, 
by  Icfetslative  procedure  at  the  State  and 
National  levels,  we  still  have  more  free- 
dom and  more  liberty  than  any  other 
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people    with    whom    I    have    come    in 

contact.  ,  .. 

It  has  been  my  experience.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  visit  the  battlefield*  in  Viet- 
nam on  three  occasions.  I  told  those 
young  men  that  I  would  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  say  something  on 
their  behalf. 

It  is  well  for  all  of  us  to  remember  that 
i.ur  voung  men  in  Vietnam  are  not  fight- 
ing in  a  vacuum.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ifi-  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  winds  of  freedom 
'■a\e  collided  with  the  winds  of  slavery 
•1  tliat  banana-.shaped  country  hugging 
,lie  coast  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  future 
.,f  vour  children  and  mine  will  be  de- 
(imined  bv  which  wind  prevails. 

Let  us  unite  in  the  true  American  tra- 
dition to  bring  this  horrible  war  to  an 
honorable  conclusion 

\  few  months  ago  there  appeared  in 
tlie  press  of  America  the  picture  of  a 
dirty  soldier  in  Vietnam.  In  his  face  was 
A  desperate,  haunting  look,  but  in  his 
eyes  was  a  look  of  courage  and  determi- 
nation. When  asked  by  a  photographer 
what  he  most  wanted  in  the  world,  he 
merely  replied.  "A  tomorrow— a  tomor- 
row." 

In  those  simple  terms  he  represents 
the  hope  of  all  mankind.  We  all  seek  a 
tomorrow  in  which  life  will  be  more 
abundantly  worth  living,  a  tomorrow  in 
which  the  principles  and  ideals  for  which 
they  are  fighting  will  prevail.  The  great 
challenge  to  all  of  us  is  to  work  diU- 
gently  toward  that  tomorrow. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  fine  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  'Mr.  Daniel*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  Ls  late,  and  I 
want  to  make  certain  that  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  former  past  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  will  have  time  to  present 
iris  remarks. 

Although  some  of  the  comments  made 
by  those  of  us  in  the  well  and  those  who 
have  participated  in  this  special  orde: 
have  been  general  in  nature,  and  have 
covered  the  thinking  of  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  this  is  a  time  for  national 
unitv  rather  than  a  time  for  divisiveness 
in  our  country,  before  we  conclude  I 
think  it  would  be  most  appropriate  that 
we  spell  out  exactly  what  all  of  our  col- 
leagues who  are  of  like  mind  can  do  the 
remainder  of  this  evening,  tomorrow,  to- 
morrow night.  Saturday  and  Saturday 
evening— what  exactly  can  be  done  by 
each  of  us  in  an  effective  and  peaceful 
way     of    counterdemonstration?     Some 
suggestions  have  been  enumerated,  in- 
cluding driving  with  our  motorcar  lights 
on.    Another   has   been   suggested,   that 
there   be   a   light    of   peace   demonstra- 
tion by  turning  on  one's  porchlights  on 
the  evening  of  the  march  to  show  that 
one  is  in  favor  of  a  just  and  honorable 
iieace.  Some  of  us  tried  to  show  support 
for  Oiieration  Speak  Out  by  attending  a 
f-'ieedom  Rally  at  the  Sylvan  Theater  on 
Veterans  Day.  Tuesday  afternoon.  There 
•<  ere  countle.^^s  similar  rallies  across  the 
country. 

The  one  thing  that  I  would  suggest 
all  of  you  do  in  the  2  days  that  lie  ahead, 
and  ask  your  families  and  all  your  friends 
and  your  constituents  and  everyone  who 
vou  may  be  able  to  influence,  is  to  urge 


your  fellow  citizens  to  fly  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  on  the  14th  and  15th  and  to  con- 
tinue to  fly  them  all  the  while  the  New 
MOBE  is  making  its  demonstrations. 
This  Is  one  certain,  effective,  and  peace- 
fiU  way  to  put  on  our  own  counter- 
demonstration.  If  enough  of  our  friends 
and  those  of  hke  mind  across  this  great 
country  of  ours  take  this  same  course  of 
action,  then  truly  the  great  silent  ma- 
jority, by  displaying  their  flag,  wearing 
their  flag,  which  quit«  affirmatively 
means  showing  their  colors,  can  change 
the  silent  majority  into  a  vocal  majority. 
All  of  us  can  participate  in  Operation 
Speak  Out  by  flying  the  flaa  and  wearing 
a  replica  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  our 
lapels  and  our  ladies  on  their  dresses,  as 
an  effective  and  peaceful  showing  that 
V  e  are  not  a  part  of  the  New  MOBE  but 
are  a  part  of  Operation  Speak  Out. 

I  Mr.  ICHORD  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
R.^ndall  '  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. • 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too.  want 
to  raise  mv  voice  on  behalf  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  who 
have  too  long  been  silent  but  who  be- 
fian  during  last  Tuesday's  Veterans  Day 
freedom  rallies  to  let  the  world  know 
this  Nation  stands  behind  its  sons  in 
battle  and  its  President  in  these  most 
difficult  times. 

This  week  is  encompassing  two  demon- 
strations   nationwide,   one   by    the   New 
MobiUzation  Committee  Against  the  War 
in  Vietnam— abbreviated  New  MOBE — 
and  the  other  arranged  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
Although  there  will  be  undoubtedly  many 
citizens  sincerely  exercising  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  dissent  in  the  New 
MOBE  demonstrations,  I  can  assure  you 
that  all  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  New 
MOBE  indicates  that  much  of  its  lead- 
ership is  more  interested  in  serving  the 
interests  of  Hanoi  than  in  exercising  the 
right  of  dissent.  The  VFW  demonstration 
called  Operation  Speak  Out  is  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  encourage  the  silent 
majority  to  show  their  support  to  our 
Government  and  to  demonstrate  their 
belief  in  America  by  flying  the  U.S.  flag 
during  the  entire  weeklong  activities  ol 
New    MOBE.    Operation    Speak    Out    is 
being  given  strong  support  nationwide 
from  veterans'  gioups  and  civic  organi- 
zations and  emphasizes  the  blessings  of 
our  American  heritages. 

If  I  were  in  the  President's  position. 
I  would  be  pui-suing  a  different  policy 
in  order  to  bring  an  end  to  America's 
combat  participation  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
But  my  plan  and  the  myriad  of  plans 
advanced  are  equally  subject  to  criticism 
and  possible  pitfalls.  Under  the  circum- 
stances. I  firmly  believe  that  his  course 
of  action  is  reasonable  and  the  chances 
of  success  appear  good.  Regardless  of  our 
party  affiliation.  Richard  M.  Nixon  is  the 
President,  my  President,  your  President, 
our  duly  elected  Commander  in  Chief.  I 
must  support  him  on  this  issue  which  is 
so  vital  to  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

We  hear  much  demagoguei-y  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  much  lamentation  over 
the  pasc  mistakes  of  the  Nation,  but  no 
responsible  plans  for  disengagement  To 


paraphrase  from  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent, if  New  MOBE  prevails,  this  Nation 
has  no  future  as  a  free  society. 

Americans  have  never  been  a  people  tr 
"cut  and  run"  from  an>-  contest  worth 
the  struggle  though,  at  the  instigation  ol 
the  extremist  elements  of  the  so-called 
New  Left,  some  have  been  persuaded  that 
"peace  at  any  price."  including  surren- 
der, is  a  choice  they  are  prepared  to 
make. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  consider  suth  a 
choice.  Neither  are  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict and  State.  Missourians  still  believe 
citizenship  in  these  United  States  is  a 
sacred  trust,  that  tlie  inalienable  rights 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded 
carrv  with  them  ver>-  definite  responsi- 
bilities: that  our  flag  is  to  be  honored; 
that  our  institutions  are  to  be  cherished, 
that  freedom's  cause,  whether  it  be  in 
some  far-off  land  or  here  at  home,  when 
threatened  by  tyranny's  aggression,  is 
worth  fighting  for  and— if  it  must  come 
to  that — worth  supreme  sacrifices. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  a 
citizen  of  this  great  land.  I  support  our 
men  in  Vietnam  and  I  support  our  Presi- 
dent. None  should  remain  silent  in  giving 
such  support.  It  is  America  that  needs 
our  support  at  this  time  when  our  in- 
stitutions, ideals  and  strength  are  being 
sorelj-  tested  by  enemies  and  "sunshine " 
friends  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  truth,  it  is  this  land  of  liberty  that 
needs  our  support.  It  is  our  flag  which 
needs  support.  Our  prayers  and  support 
should  be  with  our  men  fighting  and  dj- 
ing  in  tlie  rice  paddies  and  jungles  of 
South  Vietnam  to  deter  Communist  sub- 
version, terrorism  and  aggression  against 
people  who  want  to  be  free.  Our  prayers 
and  support  should  be  with  the  President 
and  his  advisers  as  they  seek  "peace  with 
honor."  From  this  moment  forward,  let 
us  again  show  the  world  the  mettle  ol 
which  we  are  made  as  a  people  born  free 
and  determined  to  remain  so. 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  'at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Randall*  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  MLTIPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  participate  in 
this  period  of  special  orders.  All  too  few 
good  Americans — the  silent  majoritj-— 
have  repeatedly  spoken  out  as  have  those 
loud  voices  of  the  minority.  However,  last 
Tuesday.  Veterans  Day,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  good  American  partici- 
pated in  ceremonies  across  the  Nation 
honoring  the  dead  of  our  wars. 

Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Washing  ion 
Montunent  some  15.000  Americans  at- 
tended a  freedom  rally,  sponsored  by 
both  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  the  American  Le- 
gion. Across  the  Nation  ihc  some  10.000 
VFW  posts  participated  in  that  ort,ani- 
zation's  Operational  Speak  Out.  The 
VFW  called  on  its  1.500.000  members  to 
fly  the  flag  throughout  this  week,  to  drive 
with  their  headlights  turned  on  and  to 
participate  in  activities  affirming  the 
people's  desire  for  a  just  peace  with  free- 
dom in  Vietnam  and  around  the  world 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  voice  of  the  so-called 
silent  majority  is  becoming  more  audible 
thanks  to  the  millions  of  voices  rolling  m 
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from  coast  to  cdast — voices  telling  us 
that  patriotism  14  not  dead;  that  our 
faith  is  not  dead.  During  the  last  few 
days,  we  have  heard  the  voices  of  reli- 
gious and  civic  groups  speaking  from  the 
heart  of  America,  we  have  heard  these 
voices  call  for  unity  and  domestic  tran- 
quility, for  peace  with  freedom,  for  peace 
with  justice,  and  for  peace  that  provides 
pelf-determinatlon  for  those  struggling 


against  Communist 


I  am  proud  that  v  e  have  set  aside  this 


period  in  order  to  jo 


support 
country. 


OPERATION 


aggression. 


n  our  voices  with  all 


those     patriotic     Ainerlcans     who     are 
speaking  out  to  let  I  he  world  know  they 


their     Prisident     and     their 


SPEAK  OUT 


The  SPEAKER  dro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  ihe  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roitdebush), 
Is  recognized  for  60   Tiinutes. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSfi .  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
am  honored  to  partl(  Ipate  on  this  occa- 
sion— a  day  when  w ;  in  this  body  ex- 
press the  need  for  i  nlty  and  harmony 
In  support  of  Amerl;a's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. My  purpose  ij  calling  for  these 
speclah  orders  is  tv^ofold:  to  applaud 
and  commend  those  nillions  of  patriotic 
Americans  all  over  <  ur  Nation  who  are 
speaking  out  to  conbat  the  voices  of 
dissent  we  have  bee  i  hearing  so  much 
here  of  late;  and  o  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  join  ou-  voices  in  support 
of  the  actions  of  su  rh  organizations  as 
the  Veterans  of  FoBeign  Wars  in  their 
"Operation  Speak  Opt"  to  encourage  the 
"silent  majority"  to/  show  their  support 
of  the  Governmentj  for  the  President's 
policy  on  Vietnam. 

This  body  is  not  a  1-day-a-year  or- 
ganization, as  we  operate  for  the  United 
States  365  days  of  the  year.  But  I  think 
it  is  most  fitting  and  appropriate  that 
pn  this  day  we  underline  and  spotlight 
a  spirit  of  unity  and  determination  with 
regard  to  our  commitments  in  Vietnam. 
There  are  certain  traditional  days 
which  Americans  reserve  for  special 
celebrations  and  observations — days 
such  as  Christmas.  Easter,  Independ- 
ence Day,  and  Veterans  Day.  Tuesday 
of  this  week — Veterans  Day — we  saw  an 
imprecedented  display  of  patriotism: 
honoring  those  valiant  men  of  all  wars 
who  gave  their  lives  for  freedom,  and 
affirming  anew  America's  faith  and  de- 
termination to  maintain  that  freedom 
for  which  so  many  have  fought  and  died. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  more  important 
than  a  pause  here  today  to  speak  out 
in  tribute  to  our  country  and  to  true 
patriotism. 

The  voice  of  the  >so-called  .silent  ma- 
jority is  becoming  more  audible,  thanks 
to  the  millions  of  voices  rolling  in  from 
coast  to  coast — voices  telling  us  that 
patrioti-sm  is  not  dead;  that  our  faith 
is  not  dead.  During\  the  past  few  days, 
we  have  heard  the  voices  of  religious  and 
civic  groups,  as  well  ds  those  of  patriotic 
K'roups  such  as  the  veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  other  veterans'  organizations, 
speaking  from  the  h^art  of  the  America. 
We  have  heard  the^  voices  calling  for 
unity  and  domestic  li-anquillity,  for  peace 
with  freedom,  for  p«ace  with  justice,  and 


for  peace  that  provides  self-determina- 
tion for  those  struggling  against  Com- 
munist aggression. 

This  Is  a  day  when  we  should  accen- 
tuate the  positive  in  our  country;  when 
we  should  speak  out  on  what  Is  right 
about  our  country,  our  Government  and 
our  people.  Despite  our  frailities,  the 
good  in  this  Nation  far  outweighs  the 
bad.  Unfortunately,  we  too  seldom  hear 
or  read  about  the  good  things — for  the 
good  things  rarely  make  the  news. 

The  conflicts,  the  frictions,  the  brick- 
bats make  juicy  stories.  Constructive 
activities,  building  programs,  idealistic 
achievements  all  to  frequently  go  un- 
noticed and  unheralded.  I  am  confident 
that  our  good  deeds,  that  our  positive 
actions  and  the  things  we  do  which  are 
rlRht  will  eventually  win  out.  The  fact 
that  we  are  all  here  today  testifies  to 
the  determination  of  this  body. 

Today,  we  have  over  50  million  youths 
under  the  age  of  25  in  the  United  States. 
They  look  to  our  generation  and  to  this 
body  for  guidance  and  leadership.  There- 
fore, we  must  speak  with  a  clear  voice 
and  we  must  use  simple  words. 

We  believe  in  our  Government.  We 
cherish  our  ideals.  We  stand  ready  to 
defend  our  freedom  against  all  threats — 
foreign  and  domestic.  We  pledge  our  al- 
legiance as  have  our  forebears  from  gen- 
eration to  generation. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues  in  set- 
ting aside  this  period  as  a  time  to  speak 
out  in  support  of  our  President  and  our 
Government.  The  voice  of  the  silent  ma- 
jority is  the  voice  of  wisdom  and 
strength — for  it  Is  the  true  voice  of 
America.  And  patriotic  Americans  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great  land 
are  voicing  their  belief  in  America,  in 
our  leadership,  and  in  our  determination 
to  have  peace  with  freedom  in  Vietnam. 
I  am  especially  proud  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  American  Legion,  and 
other  veterans  groups  this  week,  whose 
performance  we  witnessed  with  great 
pride.  I  refer  to  the  every  successful 
Operation  Speak  Out  at  the  Washington 
Monument  on  Veterans  Day.  The  large 
numbers  who  participated  in  this  very 
moving  ceremony  was  indicative  of  a 
much  larger  silent  majority  who  support 
our  troops  in  Vietnam  and  our  President 
in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  a  durable 
and  just  peace. 

I  commend  the  veterans  and  other 
patriots  who  spoke  out  in  behalf  of  the 
silent  majority  all  over  the  Nation  on 
Veterans  Day  in  city,  in  hamlet,  in  towTis, 
and  county  courthouses,  in  cemeteries, 
and  at  memorials  all  over  this  great 
Nation.  I  commend  these  thousands  who 
spoke  out  in  support  of  our  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

This  represented  a  change  or  depar- 
ture from  previous  years.  For  the  first 
time,  veterans  decided  it  was  time  to 
speak  up  and  be  heard  on  these  vital 
issues  which  are  of  such  intense  concern 
to  war  veterans  and  to  every  patriotic 
American.  We  commend  those  veterans 
leaders  who  had  the  foresight  and  ini- 
tiative and  took  the  necessary  action  to 
make  this  Veterans  Day  a  day  to  speak 
up  for  national  unity  and  in  supiwrt  of 
our  constituted  leaders. 
Another  favorable  byproduct  of  this 


past  Veterans  Day  was  the  wide  coverage 
provided  by  the  national  press,  radio 
and  TV.  We  all  have  seen  how  the  tele- 
vision cameras  seem  to  be  present  to 
provide  full  coverage  for  speeches  and 
actions  by  those  groups  who  would  di- 
vide and  weaken  this  Nation.  We  all 
know  how  the  "way  out "  crowd  gets  the 
publicity.  On  Tuesday  Americans  were 
privileged  to  see  and  hear  a  large  crcs.s 
section  of  this  Nation  who  stand  for 
peace  but  peace  with  strength.  These 
veterans  leaders  and  other  patriots  who 
spoke  on  Veterans  Day  throughout  the 
Nation  brought  a  message,  which,  I  am 
sure,  the  silent  majority  have  been  wait- 
ing to  hear  and  wanted  to  hear.  These 
veterans  leaders  understand  why  this 
Nation  is  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 
Tliese  veterans  leaders  know  that  in 
unity  there  is  strength.  They  served  in 
previous  wars.  They  know  that  the  great- 
est morale  booster  for  those  who  are 
doing  the  fighting  and  dying  is  that  the 
people  back  home  are  supporting  them. 
When  there  is  division  on  the  homefront. 
it  is  bad  for  the  morale  of  the  troops 
who  are  facing  the  enemy. 

That  is  why  I  am  particularly  proud 
of  all  those  who  are  participating  in  Op- 
eration Speak  Out  and  National  Unity 
Week.  It  is  high  time  that  the  silent 
majority  are  taking  the  lead.  Let  us  hope 
that  those  who  would  destroy  this  coun- 
try will  get  the  message  and  that  the 
world  will  know  that  the  great  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  support 
their  President  and  their  country  in  our 
efforts  to  achieve  a  lasting  and  durable 
peace. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  Dorn', 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Teague*  . 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Zion>. 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bray)  , 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Adair i 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Nichols),  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Teague)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan)  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     *Mr. 
Matsunaga).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  my  good  friend 
of  many  years  for  yielding  at  this  partic- 
ular time.  I  want  to  congratulate  him  for 
his  ".cadcrship  this  afternoon. 

He  is  a  great  American  and  a  great 
patriot.  He  has  fought  for  his  country 
and  has  served  in  every  capacity  that  a 
man  can  serve  his  country,  in  making 
this  a  better  olace  to  live.  It  is  the  great 
men  like  our  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roudebushi  and  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Randall  • , 
who  have  kept  this  country  free  and  will 
keep  it  free. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
for  their  initiation  and  their  leadership 
and   other   veterans   organizations   who 
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have  also  participated  In  making  this  day 
a  Speak  Out  Day. 

Our  country  once  again  has  reached 
a  time  of  testing.  Many  times  throughout 
our  history  we  have  seen  our  country 
having  to  arise  on  occasion  to  protect 
l^eople  throughout  the  world  as  well  as 
our  own  people,  as  well  as  to  promote 
justice  and  peace  throughout  the  world. 
These  decisions,  as  they  have  hap- 
pened here  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
not  always  been  the  most  popular.  They 
have  not  always  been  usiiversally  ac- 
cepted. Once  again  today  we  see  that 
there  will  be  a  march  during  this  week- 
end, the  so-called  death  march.  On  last 
October  15.  the  first  moratorium,  I  can 
see  how  some  disenchanted,  some  young 
people  who  are  frustrated  and  who  did 
not  understand  the  real  issue  might  have 
taken  part  in  that  moratorium  with  all 
good  sincerity  in  wanting  an  early  peace. 
But  since  that  time  our  President.  I  feel, 
has  done  an  excellent  job  in  presenting 
the  position  of  tliis  country,  and  tlie  very 
reason  we  are  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  a 
plan  for  bringing  an  early  end  to  this 
terrible  conflict. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  who  would 
take  part  in  the  moratorium  this  week- 
end are  making  a  grave  mistake  toward 
the  peace  of  the  world,  justice,  and  the 
security  of  this  country. 

Today  is  a  day  that  we  are  setting 
aside  to  speak  out  for  the  silent  majority. 
Just  how  long  that  majority  will  remain 
silent  we  will  have  to  see.  There  are 
more  people  speaking  up  each  day  now. 
But  the  great  majority  of  people  who 
consider  themselves  silent  have  feeUngs. 
Recently  we  have  seen  that  in  our  visits 
back  home.  The  people  of  this  country 
have  almost  unanimously  supported  our 
President,  not  because  he  happens  to 
belong  to  one  pohtical  party,  but  be- 
cause he  is  our  President,  and  he  is 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  troops 
who  are  serving  throughout  the  world 
and  fighting  today  in  South  Vietnam. 
When  they  support  our  Commander  in 
Chief,  they  are  also  supporting  our 
troops  who  are  fighting  for  justice  and  to 
save  lives  throughout  the  world. 

The  President  said  that  our  task  was 
not  an  easy  one,  it  was  not  a  simple  one, 
but  it  was  the  right  one.  How  right  he 
was  when  he  made  his  statement.  He 
further  said  that  North  Vietnam  could 
not  embarrass  or  defeat  the  United 
States,  that  only  Americans  could  do 
that. 

You  know,  our  theme  today  is,  "Speak 
Out."  There  is  a  delightful  young  group 
that  travels  throughout  the  country  who 
are  speaking  out.  "Speak  Out.  America," 
is  their  theme.  I  think  that  is  the  name 
of  the  song  group.  There  are  similar 
sroups  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. One  of  their  songs  is.  'Which  Way. 
America?"  I  think  that  song,  "Which 
Way,  America?"  on  which  they  do  an  ex- 
cellent job.  Is  a  challenge  for  our  genera- 
tion and  for  us  in  this  body  and  the 
vast  so-called  silent  majority  that  we 
represent.  It  Is  not  only  a  challenge  of 
"wluch  way,  America?"  but  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  step  forward  today  and 
say,  "This  way,  America."  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  who  love  our 


country,  our  flag,  and  all  of  its  tradi- 
tions and  are  not  ashamed  of  letting  it 
show,  are  called  superpatriots.  For 
those  people  who  do  not  get  a  chill  rim- 
ning  up  and  down  their  spine  when  they 
see  Old  Glory  ripple  in  the  breeze  or 
sense  of  deep  pride  when  they  hear  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner."  I  have  only 
sympathy.  I  am  proud  to  be  called  a 
patriot.  I  am  proud  of  my  country  and 
those  things  it  stands  for.  peace,  liberty, 
justice,  and  opportunity. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  certainly  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  ( Mr. 
Myers  I.  not  only  for  the  generosity  of 
his  remarks,  but  also  for  the  fine  con- 
tribution he  has  made  during  our 
"Speak  Out.  America."  special  order 
today. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
ROUDEBUSH  > ,  for  his  taking  this  particu- 
lar time  at  this  particular  point  in  his- 
tory to  express  himself  not  only  as  a 
former  national  commander,  but  as  a 
great  American.  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  not  comfortable  in  the 
Well.  He  carries  with  him  some  of  the 
scars  of  a  previous  conflict  in  which  he 
risked  his  life  many  time  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  very  freedom  that  we  are 
talking  about  here  ton:;jht. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ve  witnessed  here  today 
a  unique  experience  in  having  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  very 
little  notice,  address  this  body.  A  great 
and  a  grateful  President  came  to  this 
body,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  served  22  years  ago,  and  he 
thanked  the  Members  of  the  House,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  for  giving 
him  a  very  definite  vote  of  confidence 
in  his  efforts  to  win  the  peace. 

I  happen  to  have  been  honored  to  be 
one  of  the  bipartisan  group  of  Members 
of  Congress  who  went  to  the  White 
House  yesterday  afternoon,  at  which  time 
we  were  able  to  present  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  news  that 
over  300  of  the  Members  of  this  body,  a 
substantial  majority,  had  introduced  a 
resolution  to  support  the  President's  po- 
sition, and  to  back  him  up  on  the  re- 
marks that  he  made  Monday  night,  No- 
vember 3.  That  was  a  grateful  President 
that  came  to  the  House  todciy  to  ac- 
knowledge this  and  to  thank  us  for  dem- 
onstrating the  unity  that  has  made 
America  a  great  country. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  the 
White  House  last  evening  the  President 
was  quite  enthused  about  this  expression 
of  confidence  by  the  Members  of  the 
House — and,  of  course,  the  300  or  so 
Members  who  represent  millions  of 
American  people — and  we  had  with  us 
also  representatives  of  the  other  body 
where,  I  believe  59  Senators  have  indi- 
cated their  support  of  the  President's 
position  to  win  the  peace.  This  was  a 
thrilling  experience,  of  course,  to  the 
President,  and  he.  in  our  presence,  called 
our  Ambassador  in  Paris,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,     and     had     the     Members     of 


the  House— Mr.  Wright,  of  Texas: 
Mr.  Hays,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Arends.  of 
Illinois:  and  Mr.  Adair  of  Indiana — 
talk  to  the  Ambassador  and  to  give  him 
the  news  in  order  that  he  might  be  for- 
tified in  his  negotiation  with  the  enemy 
to  express  the  freedoms.  America  is  in- 
deed speaking  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
again  commend  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana for  making  it  possible  for  the  Mem- 
bers to  so  express  themselves. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

As  we  proceed  with  this  debate.  I  want 
again  to  emphasize  that  is  not  the  re.sult 
of  the  effort  of  me  or  any  one  person. 
Certainly  I  pay  the  warmest  respects  to 
my  very  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Randall  >  for  the  very  good 
job  he  did  in  organizing  the  speakers  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle. 

Also,  as  I  commented,  we  had,  on  Tues- 
day, Veterans  Day  in  this  country.  As  I 
saw  the  parades— and  there  were  three 
big  ones  in  the  district  I  represent  in 
Indiana — 1  never  saw  banners  of  any  one 
organization  or  any  one  group  predomi- 
nating over  the  other.  It  was  a  joint  ef- 
fort of  all  the  great  veterans  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
commending  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roude- 
BusH)  for  the  splendid  remarks  he  has 
made  today. 

Also  I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Randall)  for  the  special  order  he 
took  today  and  for  his  timely  and  ap- 
propriate remarks. 

Certainly  this  is  a  worthwhile  and  won- 
derful project,  this  Operation  Speak  Out. 
As  I  understand  it.  it  has  been  sponsored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the 
other  veterans  organizations.  Certainly 
they  should  be  commended  for  pushing 
this  project  we  are  engaged  in. 

I  know  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  a 
former  national  commander  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  and  I  understand 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  'Mr.  Ran- 
dall) is  a  former  State  officer  in  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  also  a 
former  post  commander  in  his  State  of 
Missouri.  I  might  say  I  have  the  honor 
of  being  a  member  of  one  of  the  largest 
posts  in  the  South,  located  in  my  home 
State  of  Mississippi. 

I  do  not  think  patriotism  is  dead. 
I  think  these  two  hours  we  have  secured 
may  have  the  effect  of  waking  up  and 
stirring  up  patriotism.  I  feel  it.  I  know 
other  people  across  the  land  and  other 
people  in  Congress  certainly  feel  it.  One 
example.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  number  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  people, 
so-called,  who  work  on  the  Hill  who  are 
wearing  a  great  number  of  American 
flags.  I  used  to  wear  a  fraternity  pin, 
but  now  I  am  wearing  the  American 
flag,  and  I  am  going  to  continue  to  wear 
it  for  a  good  wiiile. 

If  the  gentleman  in  the  well  uill  yield 
further,  I  would  like  to  make  one  brief 
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comment.  I  had  the  opportunity  on  Vet- 
erans Day.  last  Tuesday,  of  going  to  Wal- 
ter Reed  Army  Hospital,  where  I  visited 
some  of  the  young  men  from  my  State 
and  from  all  over  the  country  who  have 
been  wounded  In  Vietnam.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  it  is  a  bad  war.  People 
get  hurt  and  are  defaced  and  lose  arms 
and  legs.  But  the  young  men  I  talked  to 
were  in  good  spirits  and  had  no  bitter- 
ness toward  anyone.  They  wanted  to 
start  a  new  life  and  wanted  to  do  any- 
thing they  could  to  improve  this  coun- 
try. As  far  as  I  could  tell — and  I  was 
there  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  talked 
to  them — and  from  what  I  could  ob- 
serve of  these  men,  including  those  who 
had  horrible  wounds,  I  never  did  see 
iny  type  of  sadness.  They  said:  "Well, 
I  am  sorry  I  did  not  get  to  go  home  on 
Veterans  Day,  but  I  think  maybe  I  am 
going  to  get  home  on  Thanksgiving.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  getting  back  home 
and  starting  a  new  life." 

So,  Mr.  Speaker^he  people  who  have 
paid  the  most  for  The  war  in  Vietnam, 
in  my  opinion,  are  not  the  ones  who  are 
griping  and  causing  trouble.  These  young 
men  want  to  get  back  and  start  a  new 
life  and  fliake  a  new  adjustment. 

Mr.  S?)feaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  for  his  comments.  I  think  as 
the  gentleman  removed  the  fraternity 
pin  from  his  lapel  and  placed  the  flag  in 
its  place,  he  joined  the  !;reat  fraternity 
of  all  Americans.* 

Certainly,  I  too,  want  to  comment  on 
the  patriotism  and  the  spirit  shown  by 
these  young  men  in  our  veterans  and 
in  our  service  hospitals. 

Certainly  I  believe  that  no  one  could 
more  conscientiously  object  against  war 
than  the  man  who  has  fought  in  a  war. 
The  man  who  has  fought  in  a  war  is 
honestly  an  objector  against  war.  because 
none  of  us  like  the  bloodshed  and  the 
suffering  that  becomes  a  part  of  a  war. 

The  strange  thing  to  me,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  is  the  great 
hue  and  cry  in  this  country  is  mainly 
from  men  who  never  heard  the  first  rifle 
crack  or  never  suffered  with  their 
comrades  on  the  field  of  battle. 

I  certainly  commend  the  gentleman  on 
his  fine  statement,  and  I  appreciate  very 
much  his  joining  in  these  remarlcs. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  had  not  intended  to  take  any  part 
in  the  .special  orders  here  tonight,  but  I 
do  want  to  commend  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  political  aisle  for  mak- 
ing this  time  possible.  I  do  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  what  has  been  said 
here  tonight. 

Some  years  ago  I  read  a  speech  in  the 
CoNCRESsiONAL  RECORD.  I  havc  abso- 
lutely no  idea  now  who  made  the  speech. 
I  recall  nothing  in  the  body  of  the  speech. 
But  I  do  remember  the  last  portion  of 
that  speech,  and  I  should  like  to  read 
that.  I  hope  I  have  it  just  about  the  way 
it  was  given : 


Someone  must  mix  the  mortar. 

Someone  must  gather  the  stone. 
For  neither  the  man  nor  the  master 

Has  ever  built  alone 
In  building  a  roof  for  the  lowly. 

Or  a  palace  for  the  king. 
It  i.s  only  by  working  together 

That  we  will  ever  accomplish  a  thlnu. 

During  recent  days  I  believe  we  have 
observed  a  unanimity  rarely  experi- 
enced among  the  Members  of  this  body. 
We  liave  not  been  Republicans  or  Demo- 
( rats,  we  liave  been  Americans.  In  times 
of  crises  this  is  a.s  it  should  be  Americans 
always  rise  above  partisanship  when  the 
occasion  demands. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  certainly  want  to 
tliank  tlie  distinguislied  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  might  say  that  his  re- 
marks remind  me  of  one  thing.  I  have 
spcirt  9  years  now  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  I  have  come  to  tlie 
rather  complete  conclusion  that  no  party 
has  any  corner  on  patriotism  or  intelli- 
j;encc.  I  certainly  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Democratic  side  as  well 
as  my  colleagues  on  the  Republican  side. 
I  believe  that  this  message  here  in  the 
well  of  the  House  tonight,  as  well  as  that 
delivered  by  my  good  friend  from  Mis- 
souri, will  be  well  heard  throughout  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
Commander  Dick  Roubebush,  for  re- 
questing this  time.  I  am  delighted  to  join 
liim  in  speaking  out  in  support  of  our 
President  and  in  support  of  our  men  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are  do- 
itm  thpir  country  a  great  service  in  spon- 
soring Operation  Speak  Out  and  giving 
concerned  Americans  a  forum  to  express 
their  disagreement  with  the  demonstra- 
tors and  protestors. 

Our  President  needs  and  deserves  the 
support  of  every  American  who  wants  to 
see  an  early  conclusion  to  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam.  Tliose  who  take  to  the  streets 
merely  add  to  the  resolve  of  a  stubborn 
enemy  which  has  disregard  for  human 
lives.  Those  who  .i;ivc  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy  are  not  in  favor  of  peace.  They 
prolong  the  war  and  the  killing. 

The  moratorium  demonstration  in 
Washington  is  a  blueprint  for  a  future 
attempt  at  anarchy.  It  is  a  blueprint  for 
the  overthrow  of  legitimate  governments 
elected  by  the  people. 

This  demonstration  is  not  the  way  to 
legislate,  promote  peace,  or  change  for- 
eign policy.  It  is  a  blatant  attempt  to 
force  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  and 
demonstrations  a  change  in  national 
policy.  It  is  pressure.  It  is  a  form  of  force 
which  IS  a  dangerous  precedent — dan- 
gerous to  the  legislative  processes  and 
representative  government.  It  is  a  tlireat 
to  the  President's  constitutional  power, 
duties,  and  responsibilities.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  a  cringing  vassal,  a 
stooge  of  mobs  and  demonstrators.  If 
the  President  and  the  Congress  can  be 
pressured  by  mobs  and  demonstra- 
tions, then  freec'om  and  orderly  legis- 
lative processes  will  become  a  mockery 
and  a  fraud. 

This  demonstration  is  directed  at  the 
wrong  place,  the  wrong  people,  and  the 
wrong  time.  Its  petitions  and  demands 


should  be  directed  to  Hanoi,  Moscow,  and 
Peiplng.  The  United  States  has  made 
every  effort  to  negotiate  a  just  and  hon- 
orable peace.  We  have  called  off  the 
bombings  We  have  slowed  the  militar>' 
tempo  in  South  Vietnam.  We  have  done 
everything  possible  only  to  be  met  witli 
ridicule,  epithets,  and  refusals  to  nego- 
tiate. The  Communists  In  Paris  and  Ha- 
noi could  stop  this  war  in  1  hour  by 
agreeing  to  a  simple  cease-fire. 

The  demonstrators  are  demanding 
free  elections  in  South  Vietnam.  Tliey 
have  had  free  elections.  Eighty-two  per- 
cent of  the  voters  voted  under  the  threat 
of  death  from  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese.  The  government  in 
Saigon  is  a  legitimate  government 
elected  by  the  people.  The  demonstrators 
should  demand  free  elections  in  North 
Vietnam,  China,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

It  was  the  imperial  warlords  of  Japan's 
designs  on  Vietnam,  Indochina,  and 
Southeast  Asia  that  led  to  a  strong  stand 
by  the  United  States  and  subsequently 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  If 
ever  there  was  a  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world  which  had  a  responsibility  m 
Southeast  Asia  and  Asia,  it  is  the  United 
States  of  America.  Our  blood  and  our 
money  saved  all  of  the  Far  East  from 
aggression  during  World  War  II. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to 
join  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars — 
those  who  know  firsthand  the  horrors  of 
war — in  .speaking  out  in  support  of  our 
men  in  Vietnam.  I  support  the  President 
and  call  on  all  Americans  for  unity. 
Standing  together,  united,  we  can  secure 
a  just  .ind  honorable  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Demonstrations  encourage  aggres- 
sion and  a  continuation  of  the  war  which 
could  mean  disaster  and  could  lead  to  a 
nuclear  holocaust. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  Operation 
Speak  Out  and  commend  these  patriotic 
and  good  thinking  VFW  members  who 
are  .sponsoring  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  world,  and  particularly  Hanoi, 
should  be  shown  without  equivocation 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  do  support  their  Gov- 
ernment. The  world,  and  particularly 
Hanoi,  .should  be  shown  now  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  do  support  our  troops  in 
Vietnam. 

This  week,  as  the  organized  and  di- 
rected protests  try  to  force  decisions  in 
the  streets  rather  than  in  the  time-hon- 
ored process  of  democratic  rule,  it  is  im- 
perative that  those  of  us  who  do  repre- 
sent the  great  majority  of  sincere,  patri- 
otic, concerned  Americans,  speak  out 
and  speak  out  clearly  to  define  for  tho.se 
who  do  not  understand  our  ways,  the 
nature  of  dissent. 

Our  process,  our  system  of  free  and 
independent  press,  and  the  penchant  of 
television  and  other  media  to  focus  on 
the  dramatic  may  mislead  those  who  do 
not  understand.  They  may  believe  that 
those  in  the  streets  speak  for  the  ma- 
jority. 

We  who  do  understand  know  better, 
but  too  seldom  do  we  challenge  the  dem- 
onstrators. The  Issue  is  not  war  or 
peace — the  issue  is  whether  our  leaders 
can,  by  pressures  from  a  vocal  minority 
who  know  how  to  perform  for  TV  cam- 
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eras,  be  forced  to  hasty  decisions.  I  do 
not  believe  they  can. 

The  demonstrators  seek  to  claim  the 
desire  for  peace  as  their  sole  right  L«t 
them  know  that  those  of  us  who  Itnow 
the   havocs   of   war   first   have   had   a 
stronger  desire  for  peace  and  the  end  ol 
strife  than  do  any  who  are  inclined  to 
follow  the  directions  of  some  of  dubious 
intent.  Peace  is  not  the  issue    We  all 
want    peace.    No    thinking     American 
wants  American  men  to  die  in  foreign 
lands  needlessly.  But  lessons  of  history, 
the  known  intent  of  the  monsters  In  Ha- 
noi, and  the  total  stability  of  the  world 
are  the  basis  for  our  commitment.  Ana 
until  the  poUcy  of  this  Government  is 
changed  by  changed  conditions,  then  1 
feel  that  to  undermine  and  weaken  those 
brave  Americans  who  represent  this  Na- 
tion in  Vietnam  is  not  only  misguided 
but  nearing  on  treason. 

There  are  ways,  powerful  ways,  to  ex- 
press dissent  to  a  Government  policy 
without  taking  to  the  streets  and  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  those  whose  intent  is 
quesUonable  to  say  the  least.  Let  nie 
qaote  from  the  words  of  Raymond  A. 
Gallagher,  commander  in  chief  of  tne 
VFW: 

It  may  not  be  their  intention,  but  these 
self-appointed  experts  of  international  mili- 
tary and  poUtical  strategy  are  providing  false 
hope  and  misleading  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
They— no  less,  and  perhaps  even  more  than 
the  "so-called  anti-war  demonstrators— are 
actually  helping  to  prolong  the  war  rather 
than  to  shorten  It.  as  they  so  zealously  claim 
IS  their  objective.  Their  expressions  of  dissent 
und  protest  provide  the  North  Vietnamese 
with  reason  to  beUeve  that  they  can  achieve 
the  victory  our  men  in  uniform  are  denying 
them  on  the  battlefront  through  a  split  in 
our  ranks  on  the  home  front. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  nation  has  there 
been  a  greater  need  for  national  unity  and 
support  of  our  constituted  leaders.  The  with- 
holding of  traditional  bipartisan  Congres- 
sional support  from  the  President  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  poUcy  can  only  serve  to 
undercut  his  bargaining  strength  with  our 
enemies  and  diminish  his  status  among  our 
friends. 


I  want  to  commend  the  VFW  and  the 
other  civic,  fraternal,  and  patriotic  orga- 
nizations who  are  sponsoring  "Operation 
Speak  Out."  I  join  them  in  speaking  out 
in  support  of  our  poUcy  our  Government, 
and  most  particularly  those  gallant  men 
who  are  carrying  out  their  orders  in  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere  where  freedom  is 
threatened. 

Mr  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  my 
mail  If  I  were  not  already  in  full  sup- 
port of  our  President  in  his  herculean 
effort  to  obtain  an  honorable  peace  in 
Vietnam.  I  would  be  worrying  a  little 
bit  Indiana's  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict listened  to  what  President  Nixon 
had  to  say  as  he  addressed  the  Nation  on 
Vietnam.  And  the  response  was  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  his  course  of 
action. 

My  district  has  long  been  regarded  as 
1  bellweather  reflector  of  the  national 
tnood.  Apparently  it  still  is.  Housewives, 
businessmen,  farmers,  office  secretaries, 
high  school  students — have  written  in 
-reat  numbers  in  response  to  what  the 
President  had  to  say— and  they  are  de- 
cidedly in  his  comer.  They  are  fed  up 
with  peace  marches  which  serve  only 
to  disrupt  not  unify  national  sentiment. 


They  are  Ured  of  the  minority  of  Ameri- 
cans who,  though  they  may  be  weU  mo- 
tivated, serve  unwittingly  the  cause  of 
Hanoi,  Moscow,  and  Peking.  These  folks 
see  the  October  moratorium  as  a  great 
disservice  to  our  young  men  who  are  still 
on  the  combat  field  being  subjected  to  the 
renewed  strength  of  an  enemy  that  takes 
heart  from  the  expressions  of  dissent  in 
our  land.  They  write  concerned  letters 
straight  from  the  heart  and  ask  that  I, 
as  their  represenUtlve,  support  Presi- 
dent Nixon  as  he  chooses  to  follow  the 
difficult  road  to  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  honor  tlie 
wishes  of  this  not-so-silent  majority 
which  has  finally  had  enough  of  anti- 
war demonstrations.  This  other  point  of 
view  has  written  me,  too,  and  I  respect 
their  views.  But  theirs  are  not  mine  and 
I  cannot  march  to  their  drummer.  Our 
national  purpose  must  be  for  me  as  It  is 
for  the  President. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  advance 
elements  of  the  expected  swarm  of  200.- 
000  demonstrators  have  descended  upon 
the  capital  city  of   the  American  Re- 
public. It  has  put  a  cloud  upon  the  life 
of  the  city,  indeed,  of  the  entire  country. 
But  the  darkest  cloud  of  all  Is  now 
beginning  to  form,  and  will  hang  over  the 
heads  of  the  demonstrators— each  and 
every  one.  It  is  the  greatest  element  of 
tragedy  in  this  whole  senseless  business. 
No  one  knows  whether  the  march  will 
be  peaceful,  or  whether  there  will  be  vio- 
lence. No  one  knows  if  the  deraonstrators 
will  conduct  themselves  with  the  proper 
amount  of  decency  and  respect  for  their 
Nation's  Capital,  for  Its  buildings,  for  its 
beauty,  for  its  peace,  and  for  Its  officials 
and  leaders — and,  I  might  add.  for  their 
milUons  of  fellow  Americans,  as  weU.  for 
this  city  is  a  truly  national  city  that  be- 
longs to  all  of  us.  J     ,     4. 
No— the  major  tragedy,  this  darkest 
cloud  of  all.  of  which  I  speak,  was  some- 
thing we  knew  was  sure  to  come.  At  the 
very  time  the  first  demonstrators  were 
arriving  here  in  the  city.  North  Viet- 
nam's ambassador  to  the  Paris  peace 
talks  spoke  smugly  and  confidently  of  the 
"strong  wave  of  protest  in  American  pub- 
lic opinion,"  and  made  it  plain  Hanoi  is 
counting  on  this  and  other  demonstra- 
tions to  end  the  war— on  Hanoi's  terms. 
I  do  not.  cannot,  and  will  not  question 
the  sincerity  and  devotion  of  many  thou- 
sands who  will  come  to  Washington.  But 
I    do    question,    for    I   cannot,    myself, 
understand,  how  their  consciences— and 
we  hear  much  from  them  of  appeals  to 
•conscience'  with  the  Influence  always 
being  that  only  they  have  such  a  thing  as 
a  conscience  and  that  their  Government 
and  their  fellow  Americans  do  not— how 
their   consciences    let   them    take   this 
stigma,  this  blight,  upon  what  they  do. 

Observers  who  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
can  be  called  "conservative"  have 
charged  flatly  and  openly  that  the  dem- 
onstration has  been  planned  since  sum- 
mer by,  and  I  quote  directly,  "advocates 
of  violent  revolution  in  the  United 
States  who  openly  support  Communist 
forces  In  Vietnam,"  and  containing 
among  them  past  and  present  Commu- 
nist Party  members  and  supporters  of  the 
Vietcong.  ^ 

Here,  then.  Is  the  real  tragedy.  Decep- 
tion of  the  gullible;  seduction  of  the  in- 


nocent: duping  the  well-meaning;  be- 
traying the  tiiily  conscientious;  perver- 
sion of  the  qualiUes  of  humanity  and 
compassion  that  I  know  exist  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  many  demonstra- 
tors. 

We  can  forgive  much,  we  Americans, 
for  we  are  an  openhearted.  generous, 
forgiving,  and  tolerant  people.  Anyone 
questioning  this  lias  only  to  look  at  our 
actions  with  regard  to  defeated,  sub- 
jugated enemies  following  both  world 
v.ars. 

But  I  think  we  are  probably  more  for- 
giving, and  more  likely  to  extend  this 
quality  of  patience  and  tolerance,  to  out- 
right enemies  who  had  made  no  secret 
of  their  intentions  to  destroy  us  and  aU 
we  hold  rather  than  to  our  own  fellow 
citizens  who  have  let  their  dedication 
aline  them  with  forces  of  destruction. 

It  is  an  indelible  stain  that  can  never 
b-  erased.  Shakespeare  has  Lady  Mac- 
beth shriek  her  despair  when  she  realizes 
that  blood  guilt  cannot  *er  be  erased 
from  her  hands.  I  believ<^the  day  wUl 
come  when  these  same  people  of  whom  I 
speak  today  will,  like  Lady  Macbeth,  real- 
ize in  horror  that  what  they  have  unwit- 
tingly done  has  imprinted  them  with  this 
same  mark. 

Yes  blood  guilt.  Hanoi  is  applying  a 
dlctuin  first  enunciated  by  Frederick  the 
Great  in  1747: 

The  art  of  war  is  divided  between  force  .ind 
Etrategem.  What  cannot  be  done  by  lorce 
must  be  done  by  Etrategem. 

Force  alone — continued  killing  of 
American  soldiers  in  Vietnam— is 
matched  with  strategem— playing'on  t.ie 
creduUty  of  Americans  at  home. 

More  tragic  than  the  spectacle  of  a 
city  \-irtually  under  siege:  more  trag.c 
than  the  spectacle  of  an  outright  traitor 
who  deserts  and  actively  works  against 
his  native  land:  more  tragic  than  the  ad- 
herence to  the  foolish  idea  of  making  a 
countr>''s  foreign  policy  by  use  of  street 
mobs:  more  tragic  than  aU  of  these  is  the 
defilement  of  honor  and  abasement  oi 
wisdom  among  our  own  people. 

As  the  preacher,  in  Ecclesiastes  X.  1. 
said  so  well: 

Dead  flies  cause  the  ointment  of  the  apoth- 
ecary to  send  forth  a  stinking  savour;  so 
doth  a  little  folly  him  that  is  m  reputation 
for  wisdom  and  honour. 


A  little  folly;  a  great  tragedy:  a  life- 
time of  remorse. 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Indiana.  There  should  be  no  nus- 
take  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  that  todays  events  represent 
the  real  feelings  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican. This  is  simply  a  well-coordinated 
propaganda  attempt  by  Hanoi,  with  as- 
sistance from  other  Communist  nations, 
to  snatch  a  political  victory   from   the 
jaws  of  military  defeat.  To  do  this  they 
are  playing  upon  the  natural  weanness 
and  fi-ustrations  of  the  American  people 
over  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  It  is  an 
effort  to  divide  the  American  people  over 
the  issue  just  when  real  progress  is  bemg 
made  in  Vietnam.  It  is  a  great  source  of 
regret  to  many  of  us  here  in  the  Congress 
that    well-meaning    people    are    being 
caught  up   in   this  further  attempt   to 
pressure  the  President  into  abandoning 
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South  Vietnam  forthwith.  The  demands 
of  some  of  the  people  who  are  sponsoring 
these  events  amount  to  little  more  than 
complete  capitulation  to  CommunLst  ag- 
gression. This  we  cannot  allow  to  hap- 
pen. This  would  make  just  as  much  sense 
as  disbanding  our  police  forces  because 
the  people  are  weary  of  attempting  to 
fight  crime.  Do  some  of  the  critics  really 
want  the  kind  of  peace  in  Vietnam  that 
would  be  imposed  by  North  Vietnam? 
When  Ho  Chi  Minh  took  over  North 
Vietnam  15  years  ago,  he  murdered  more 
than  50,000  people  and  thousands  more 
died  in  his  slave  labor  camps.  Vietcons 
terrorist  activities  indicate  it  would  be 
no  different  in  South  Vietnam.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  we  need  to  .show  st.ong 
support  of  the  President  in  his  search 
for  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  be- 
gins the  second  in  the  series  of  antiwar 
protests  that  have  been  labeled  mora- 
toriiun  day.  If  this  is  moratorium  day,  I 
wish  that  somebody  would  tell  the  North 
Vietnamese  about  it.  Just  a  few  days  ago, 
American  troops  captured  documents  on 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers  which  called 
for  a  new  wave  of  attacks  against  Amer- 
ican troops  to  coincide  with  these  demon- 
strfftions.-Not  only  arc  the  demonstra- 
tors giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy, 
but  their  actions  are  encouraging  re- 
newed fighting  at  a  time  when  there  has 
been  a  significant  l)Al  in  hostile  activity. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  people 
who  will  be  in  the  streets  participating 
in  these  protests  would  wish  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions  to  result  in  the 
death  of  one  American  soldier.  Some  of 
the  demonstrators  are  sincere  m  their 
desire  to  bring  our  tioops  home.  Many  of 
them  undoubtedly  have  husbands,  sons, 
and  friends  in  Vietnam,  but  apparently 
they  do  not  imderstand  that  the  irre- 
sponsible actions  which  they  are  takuig. 
and  which  their  leaders  espouse,  are  not 
only  making  the  peace  negotiations  more 
diflficult.  but  are,  in  effect,  urging  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  increase  their  fight- 
ing efforts  against  our  own  boys. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Congressman 
RouDEBUSH  and  otliers  here  today  who 
represent  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans who  support  this  country's  efforts 
to  bring  a  stable  government  and  a  last- 
ing peace  to  Vietnam.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  called  upon  the 
people  of  this  country  to  stand  behind 
him  as  he  undertakes  the  most  dlifficult 
role  in  the  world^the  role  of  peace- 
maker! We  are  suppoa-ting  both  the  peace 
efforts  and  our  young  men  m  Vietnam 
when  we  support  him. 

The  country  evidenced  much  of  that 
support  in  the  wave  of  Veterans  Day  ac- 
tivities which  occurred  all  over  the  Na- 
tion on  Tuesday.  I  was  gratified  to  .see 
the  large  niunber  of  people  who  partici- 
pated in  honoring  this  country's  men  and 
women  in  uniform  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Over  10,000  people  turned  out 
to  express  an  old-fashioned  love  of  coun- 
try and  support  of  this  country's  efforts 
in  Vietnam.  But  even  more  important 
than  this  large  demonstration  were  the 
literally  thousands  oif  planned  Veterans 
Day  activities  in  large  and  small  com- 
munities throughout  the  land. 

In  my  own  State  of  Alabama,  many 


cities  followed  the  example  set  by  Bir- 
mingham and  held  parades  under  color- 
ful avenues  of  flags.  The  streets  of  Ala- 
bama cities  were  lined  with  hundreds  of 
American  flags  waving  in  tiie  November 
breezes.  It  was  a  t»eautiful  sight  to  be- 
hold, and  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
people  who  turned  out  to  say  thank  you 
and  express  iJride  in  our  .servicemen  and 
veterans. 

Tluink  you  is  an  exi^re.ssion  we  do  not 
hear  too  much  of  today.  But  the  people 
of  this  great  country  dp  appreciate  our 
servicemen  and  resent  very  much  those 
who  eni->age  in  name-calling  and  disrup- 
tive activities  which  dishonor  the  demo- 
cratic proce.'^scs  and  freedom  that  they 
have  fought  to  preserve 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  for  obtaining  this 
special  order  to  speak  in  support  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  policies  in  Vietnam.  I  share 
the  President's  desire  for  peace  as  does 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  The  Presi- 
dent wisely  has  <*Iected  to  pursue  the 
quest  for  peace  on  terms  other  than  those 
dictated  by  Hanoi.  A  majority  of  the 
Congress  has  already  voiced  its  support 
of  the  President's  policies.  Despite  the 
action  of  an  articulate  and  demonstra- 
tive minority,  I  am  convinced  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  support  tlie  President's  Vietnam 
policy. 

This  peiiod  in  American  history  is 
unique.  It  is  a  period  of  radical  departure 
from  those  days  when  our  citizens,  as 
their  ancestors  before  them,  quietly  went 
about  the  business  of  earning  a  living, 
raising  a  family,  playing  a  responsible 
role  in  their  communities — and  answer- 
ing the  call  to  arms  when  their  freedom 
was  challenged. 

This  day  and  age  call  for  a  different 
kind  of  involvement — it  is  a  call  for  all 
of  America's  responsive,  responsible  citi- 
zens to  speak  out  in  deferise  of  freedom, 
in  defense  of  our  Government,  our  Con- 
stitution, and  our  President. 

This  week  in  rallies  and  ceremonies 
across  the  Nation,  millions  of  Americans, 
including  3  million  veterans,  liave  le- 
sponded  to  the  call  and  have  spoken  out 
in  one  positive,  patriotic  voice  in  sup- 
port of  our  position  in  Vietnam,  and  in 
support  of  our  President  and  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  Nation's  veterans  organi- 
zations, the  American  Legion,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  others,  are 
to  be  commended  for  sponsoring  and  en- 
couraging this  outpouring  of  support. 

It  is  a  special  privilege  for  me  to  join 
with  those  millions  of  other  Americans 
who  take  pride  in  our  country — those 
normally  silent  Americans  who  have 
found  it  neces.sary  to  speak  out  on  the 
grave  situation  that  faces  America  to- 
day and  to  renew  their  pledge  of  alle- 
giance to  the  flag  and  to  the  country  for 
which  it  stands. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  voices 
of  millions  of  patriotic  Americans  across 
the  land  will  be  heard  by  those  who  are 
fighting  for  our  freedom  and  the  free- 
dom of  our  allies,  and  by  those  who 
would  destroy  us.  Then  they  will  know 
we  stand  for  freedom  with  justice  for  all 
mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Abraham  Lincoln  once 
remarked: 


I  like  to  se«  a  person  proud  of  the  place 
111  which  he  lives  and  then  .so  live  that  the 
place  will  be  proud  of  him. 

Tlie  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  are 
proud  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours,  and 
our  country  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
them. 

I  am  proud  that  we  have  set  aside 
this  period  in  order  to  join  our  voices 
with  all  those  patriotic  Americans  who 
are  speaking  out  to  let  the  world  know 
they  support  their  President  and  then 
country. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 
of  Americans  are  marching  this  weekend 
to  Hanoi's  time.  The  background  music  is 
that  of  tormented  imprisoned  souls  in 
communism.  These  marches  are  a  blight 
on  the  image  cf  this  counti-y.  and  they 
are  a  help  to  the  enemy. 

These  people  make  a  lot  of  noise,  the 
kind  of  sound  that  Hanoi  likes.  Many 
L;ood  innocent  Americans  have  joined 
this  inarch.  But  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  know  what  they  are  doing, 
they  are  nevertheless  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  of  eveo'thing  we 
hold  dear.  Tliey  are  doing  damage  to 
peace  efforts,  and  their  efforts  in  the 
past  have  prolonged  the  war. 

These  people  are  again  being  con- 
'.:ralulated  by  Hanoi.  Hanoi  knows  that 
their  actions  are  more  responsible  for 
large  death  lists  of  American  soldiers  on 
the  field  than  even  Hanoi  troops. 

Hanoi  radio  said  today  that  North 
Vietnam  peace  organizations  "warmly 
welcoHie  and  .support"  this  week's  anti- 
war demonstrations  in  the  United  States. 

The  leaders  of  this  weekend's  demon- 
strations are  a  weird  assortment  of  ex- 
tremists. Communusts.  radicals,  and  mili- 
tant leftists. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  our  col- 
leagues who  supported  the  October  15th 
moratorium  have  now  disassociated 
themselves  with  the  present  demonstra- 
tions. It  is  my  opinion  that  those  pro- 
moratorium  Congressmen  have  heard 
Irom  home,  and  also  they  now  know  the 
true  character  of  the  leaders,  and  the 
motive  for  the  demonstrations. 

Let  us  take  one  example.  Dave  Del- 
linger  is  one  of  the  chief  sponsors  of  this 
weekend's  demonstrations. 

This  Dave  Dellinger  is  the  same  per- 
son who  met  with  agents  of  Communist 
Rumania  just  before  triggering  the  vio- 
lent demonstrations  in  Chicago  at  the 
time  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. 

He  is  the  same  Dave  Dellinger  who  met 
in  Czechoslovakia  with  Vietcong  agents 
just  before  launching  the  "peace  march  " 
against  the  Pentagon. 

It  is  disturbing  to  me  to  see  hundreds 
of  well-meaning  protestors  being  led  by 
such  people,  who  are  working  hand  in 
hand  with  Hanoi. 

Our  soldiers  in  Vietnam  cannot  un- 
derstand how  we  can  allow  these  demon- 
strations which  would  in  past  days  have 
been  judged  outright  treason.  Those 
fighting  our  battles  in  Vietnam  are 
deeply  hurt  by  such  actions  as  their  fel- 
low soldiers  are  cut  to  the  groimd  by  an 
enemy  being  aided  by  folks  at  home. 

The  next  of  kin  of  deceased  men  who 
give  their  lives  in  Vietnam  are  insulted 
that  these     peaceniks"  read  the  names 
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of  their  sons  in  public.  They  ask.  "Wliat 

can  we  do?"  ^  , 

Many  mothers,  fathers,  and  waves  of 
deceased  servicemen  have  traveled  for  a 
long  distance  to  request  the  MOBE  to 
refrain  from  reading  the  name  of  their 
son  or  husband.  It  is  a  disgrace  that 
people,  who  have  already  given  so  much, 
would  have  to  humiliate  themselves  to 
retrieve  the  names  of  their  deceased 
servicemen. 

I  have  today  introduced  legislation 
that  would  prohibit  the  use  of  the  names 
of  certain  deceased  servicemen  unless 
consent  is  given  by  the  next-of-kin. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  supi>ort 
of  this  legislation. 

ADDRESS  BY  SPEAKER  MATHLA.S 
BEFORE  THE  MARYLAND  FEDER- 
ATION   OF    REPUBLICAN    WOMEN 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  tMr.  Mop.ton>  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fridaj 
October  24.  my  former  colleague  and 
good  friend,  Senator  "Mac  "  Mathias.  ad- 
dressed the  Maryland  Federation  of  Re- 
publican Women.  He  spoke  of  the  press- 
ing need  for  immediate  draft  reform  and 
President  Nixon's  efforts  to  revise  the 
Selective  Service  System.  I  think  the 
topic  and  Senator  Mathias'  remarks  war- 
rant the  attention  of  my  fellow  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  therefore,  insert  the  text  of  his 
speech  into  the  Congressional  Record 
today : 

Remarks  of  Senator  Mathias 
President  Nixon  last  week  achieved  a  ma- 
jor poUtlcal  breakthrough.  I  do  not  refer 
to  his  welfare  reform— a  program  that  prom- 
ises to  revolutionize  the  current  welfare 
system,  nor  to  his  revenue  sharing  proposal, 
that  the  New  York  Times  has  called  po- 
tentially the  most  Important  reform  in  a  gen- 
eration. Both  of  these  Presidential  proposals 
are  of  overwhelming  import  and  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  both  in  the  Senate.  But  they  are 
both  programs  that  have  never  belore  been 
introduced  with  Presidential  support;  and 
Nixon's  welfare,  or  workfare.  program  i.'^  a 
unique  product  of  his  Admlnl.'^tration.  The 
resistance  to  these  Initiatives  has  yet  lo  be 
tested.  The  breakthrough  I  mean— and  I 
celebrate— is  the  success  m  the  HoubC  Armed 
services  Committee  of  the  President  s  pro- 
posals for  reform  of  the  draft. 

The  President's  ideas  teem  so  lo.^ical  thai 
It  Is  hard  to  believe  their  acceptance— by  a 
vote   ot    33-0— represents   ;i   major   and    un- 
expected triumph.  Only  those  v.ho  have  for 
vears    been    lighting    tor   dralt    reform,    and 
Watched  previous   Presidents  establish   end- 
less commissions  to  study  the  problem— and 
observed    General    Hershey    manipulate    the 
comnusKlons  data  so  that  ii   would  coniirm 
the   status  quo;    only   those  who   have   seen 
the  House  restrict  discussion  on  student  de- 
terments to  just  45  seconds— yes.  you  heard 
,„e — io  seconds  for  this  question  of  life  and 
death  importance  to  every  young  man— only 
someone  who  has  been  long  engaged  in  this 
battle- will  recognize  the  dimensions  o!  the 
President's   achievement:    The    probable   re- 
placement of  General  Hershey  with  general 
relorm  of  Selective  Service. 

Nixon's  action  was  accompanied  with  ef- 
;ective  elimination  of  the  calls  for  November 
;aid  December.  When  the  President  blew  the 
whistle.  Selective  Service  was  gobbling  up 
manpower  at  a  rat*  even  higher  than  last 


vear    It  calls  had  continued,  the  196&  total 
would  have  exceeded  1968  by  over  50,000. 

Of  course  the  President  did  not  do  it 
alone  and  of  course  the  battle  Is  not  yet 
over.  The  Republican  platform  in  both  1964 
and  1968  advocated  creation  of  a  volunteer 
military.  And  widespread  disaffection  ot 
young  people  and  their  parents  with  the  pres- 
ent systems  inequities  also  made  Nixon's 
job  easier. 

The  issue  was  not  whether  all  young  men 
should    serve    their    country.    For    the    draft 
never  used  more  than  one  half  of  all  those 
eligible  and  the  eligible  total  was  only  slight- 
ly over  half  of  all  those  examined,  since  al- 
most 50  percent  is  excluded  on  physical  or 
mental     grounds.     The    issue     was     the    ca- 
prlclousness  of  the  system  ot  exemptions  and 
choices   that    compromised    the    lives    ol    all 
young  men  whether  they  were  dratted  or  not 
A    healthv    voung    man    might    well    not    be 
drafted  (it  would  depend  on  where  he  lived 
and  the  level  of  the  quota i.  But  the  possi- 
bllltv— impending  for  almost  a  decade  after 
he  finishes  SL-hool— meant  thia  he  v.nf  at  a 
disadvantage    in    competing    lor    jobs    with 
those    who    were    4-F   or    otherwi.se    exempt. 
It  was  hard  to  plan  sen.slbly  for  marriage- 
many  either  rushed  into  it  In  hope  of  exemp- 
tion.'  or   delayed    in    anticipation    ol    a    call 
that    might    never    come.    Thus,    the    draft 
not   onlv   atfects   its    immediate    victims— it 
casts  a  shadow  over  the  marriage  imd  career 
choices  of  all  eligible  young  men. 

The  shadow  of  the  draft,  moreover, 
stretches  well  beyond  our  young  men  to  at- 
lect  all  our  citizens.  I  receive  countless  let- 
ters from  constituents  oi  all  ages— Irom 
small  children  who  cannot  understuiid  why 
their  teacher  gets  taken  in  the  middle  of 
the  year;  and  from  elderly  employers  who 
lose  key  personnel  at  age  25  just  as  they  be- 
come most  valuable.  LAst  week  I  got  a  let- 
ter from  a  teacher  in  Calvert  County  who 
was  pulled  from  the  classroom  and  is  now 
studying  Vietnamese  in  Fort  Bliss.  Texas. 
Then  as  an  unfortunate  symbol  ot  our  na- 
tional priorities,  there  is  the  drafting  oJ 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  rhese  young  peo- 
ple work  for  subsistence  pay  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  often  sutfer  conditions  worse  than 
those  endured  by  all  but  combat  troops.  Yet 
they  often  are  called  home  right  out  ol  the 
field  where  thev  have  learned  the  language 
and  are  contributing  uniquely  to  our  foreign 
goals. 

These  policies  have  produced  the  deep 
cvnlcism  leli  by  many  American  young  peo- 
ple toward  the  Selective  Service  System.  This 
.system  worked  well  during  Vl'orld  War  II 
when  nearly  everyone  served.  It  is  out-of- 
date  today.  It  has  been  obsolescent  tor  many 
years.  But  onlv  Nixon  acted  to  change  it — 
■md  talked  tough  to  Congress  to  have  it 
changed.  He  said  il  Congress  didnt  act.  he 
would  rxt  hlmsell  to  relorm  the  by.stem  tis 
much  as  possible  by  executive  order.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  responded  to  hi.'- 
challenge  by  the  asKninding  vote  oi  33-0. 

Nixon's  relorm  proposals  clasely  resemble 
a  bill  I  introduced  in  the  House  two  years  ago 
and  this  vear  again  in  the  Senate.  The  key 
provisions  are  one  year  eligibility,  youngest 
lirst.  and  ranaom  selection.  oit«n  c.ilUu  a 
lottery.  Young  men  would  become  eligible 
for  one  year  only,  either  at  age  19  or  tiiter 
graduation  from  college.  The  druit  '20urd 
would  still  Interrupt  the  plans  of  mHny 
youths,  but  il  would  no  longer  cast  a  iieavy 
shadow  over  their  early  careers,  iiuug  .'■ 
sword— or  at  least  a  board— of  Damocles  over 
their  lives  for  nearly  a  decr.de 

This  change  i;s  Mtal  to  restore  the  i.utli  of 
youth  in  the  integrity  and  raucnaUty  oi  the 
American  system.  For  very  many  young  men, 
induction  is  the  first  ceremony  ol  citizenship. 
The  pres-nt  inequities  of  the  draft  contribute 
significantly  to  the  spirit  of  civil  cynicism 
evident  on  many  campuses. 
Beyond  the  Nixon  proposals,   the  Scnat-e 


bill  introduced  by  Senator  Schweiker.  myself 
and  eight  others.  Including  our  new  Minority 
Leader  Senator  Scott.  Includes  provisions  for 
national  standards  and  for  a  national  man- 
power pool  These  measures  are  designed  to 
overcome  the  great  discrepancies  currenUy 
existing  between  local  boards  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  Together  these  pro- 
posals go  a  long  wav  to  remove  current  in- 
equities and  to  fulfill  the  Republican  cam- 
paign pledges  ol   1964  and   1968 

inie  draft  can  never  be  really  lair,  liowe'.er, 
a.s  long  as  less  than  one-hall  of  each  age 
group  is  needed  by  the  military  Secretary 
Laird  has  pointed  out  that  even  during  the 
period  ol  highest  demand  for  Vietnam,  only 
hi.lt  the  ellgibles  were  called  If  we  return 
to  pre-1965  levels,  only  one-third  will  be 
needed.  And  11  we  adopt  the  troop  reduction 
propt>sals  now  contemplated  by  the  Admin- 
istriition.  less  than  25  percent  ol  our  eligible 
young  men  will  ultimately  be  required  v. 
oerve 

Uiiuer  these  conditions,  a  lottery  might 
.-eem  technically  lair  to  those  who  run  it 
But  n  Will  not  seem  lair  to  the  relatively 
i,mall  number  who  lose.  Nixon's  dralt  com- 
mission siudv  has  disclosed  a  preliminary 
finding  thai  we  will  soon  be  able  to  move  to 
.1  volunteer  military  at  a  reasonable  •  cost 
Our  party  is  on  record  for  such  a  shift  and 
•he  Nixon  Administration  is  moving  toward 
.-uch  a  system. 

The  Admlnlsuatlon's  draft  proposals  com- 
promise just  one  of  several  major  new  Initia- 
tives   lu    Its    excellent    legislative    program 
Whue  public  attention  has  focusd  on  other 
matters— from   Vietnam    to    Supreme    Court 
appointments— the  President  has  proposed  a 
quiet  revolution  In  the  course  of  American 
policy    Included  are  proposals  for  retrench- 
ment in  Vietnam,  military  cutbacks,  revenue 
hharing.  tax  refoTKUjind  a  complete  overhaul 
of    weilare     When    the    Administration   suc- 
ceeds in  directing  the  attention  of  the  people 
toward  these  initiatives — and  away  from  tm- 
necessary  controveries  and  divisions — I  think 
the  public  will  recognize  that  it  has  a  poten- 
tially   great    new    President.   And   my   confi- 
dence 111   the  Administration  in  these  areas 
tnves  me  a  spirit  ol  great  optimism  lor  the 
couutr'-  a^  we  confront  this  age  of  crisis.  The 
willingness  at  last  to  face  the  inequities  of 
i.Ue  dralt.  as  well  as  welfare  and  revenue  cils- 
trlbution— after    years   of    a    kind    of    draft 
evasion  on  the  part  of  previous  Admlnlstra- 
i.oi-.i-svmtaolizes    a    new    Republican    spirit 
(.1   fonirontation   »n   Washington— confront- 
ing problems  rather  than  people   And  I  hope 
•his  new  spirit  will  dominate  the  Adminis- 
;ratio)i    and    xipUft    the    rational    spirit    m 
vrtrs  'o  come.  \ 


SOLUTION  TO  PROPOSED  INDUS- 
TRIAL AIRPORT  AT  BOWIE.  MD 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
wrevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  'Mr.  Hocan'  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novsm- 
ber  7.  I  stated  in  a  jiress  conlerence  that 
I  had  personally  discussed  with  the 
President  ol  the  United  States,  the  oaes- 
tion  of  the  proposed  industrial  airpark 
?t  Bowie.  Md.  The  President  instructed 
hi^  aides  to  see  v.  hat  could  be  done  lo 
Olock  Its  construction. 

At  tiie  same  conlerence,  I  .  tatcd  :^iiat 
I  would  make  an  alternntc-  prooo'=a!.  Tni.s 
1.^  my  intent  today. 

What  is  honed  for  by  the  pi. ..-one  n'  ol 
the  airpark  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
alternate  proposal,  and.  at  tlie  .-ame 
time,  aU  that  is  objectionuble  to  the  op- 
ponent.": can  be  removed. 
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Allow  me  to  review  the  situation  briefly 
and  to  reiterate  my  reasons  for  opposi- 
tion. More  than  ever.  I  am  convinced 
that  my  position  has  been,  and  is,  cor- 
rect. The  proposed  airpark  would  be  a 
hazard  to  those  residents  nearby  and  it 
would  be  unsafe  lor  air  operations. 

Ill  my  contention  concerning  the  un- 
safe condition  for  air  operations  I  am 
supported  by  some  very  sub.stant.al  au- 
thorities— two  Secretaries  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and 
officials  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Ba?  c.  and 
the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Bowie.  Md. 

As  far  back  as  December  30.  1968.  tlie 
then  Secretary  of  Defense.  C^aik  Clifford, 
wrote  to  the  then  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, Alan  S.  Boyd,  as  follows: 

Slnco  "September  19G7.  when  we  lirst  be- 
came aware  of  the  Princo  Georges  Airport 
proposal,  we  have  endeavored  to  halt  the 
project.  ...  In  our  opinion,  the  location 
selected  for  this  airport  presents  an  unac- 
ceptable hazard  to  safety  of  tliRht.  ;ind  por- 
tends operational  delays  to  military  traffic  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  Ba.se.  Axiomallcally,  this 
would  also  be  true  of  Prince  Grtirf;ps  Air- 
port trafflc.  Esscntiallv.  our  concern  is  that 
construction  of  this  airport  will  initially  in- 
terject an  lncrea.«;lngly  large  volume  of  un- 
eontroll«l  visual  lllRht  rule  air  traffic 
Uirou^ existing  arrival  and  departure  paths 
serving  .'Andrews  Safety  would  hinge  upon 
the  precarious  principle  of  "see  and  avoUI." 
In  the  mld-sevcnlles  it  is  expected  that  the 
instrument  flight  rule  operations  will  reach 
a  considerable  voluftie  nt  the  proposed  air- 
port. The  relatively  small  vectoring  airspace, 
which  is  now  barely  adequate  for  Andrews 
operations,   will   be  further  eroded. 

I  want  you  to  keep  in  mind  the  par- 
ticular quote  from  the  letter  that  in  tlie 
midseventies  "instrument  flight  rule  op- 
erations will  reach  a  considerable  volume 
at  the  proposed  airport."  because  I  shall 
show  how  important  this  is  to  the  view 
I  hold  in  opposition. 

In  FebruaiT  1969,  the  present  Secrc- 
tai"y  of  Defense,  Mclvin  Laird,  wrote  on 
this  question  to  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, John  Volpc: 

Secretary  Boyd  responded  to  a  letter  from 
Secretary  ClUford,  d»ted  December  30.  1968. 
which  expressed  coocern  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  endorsement  of  a 
new  airport  in  the  vicinity  of  Andrews  Mr 
Force  Base.  After  detailed  review  of  this  cor- 
respondence, I  am  convinced  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  Prince  Georges  County  Air- 
port within  eight  miles  of  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  would  constitute  a  serious  flight  ."jafety 
hazard.  The  site  selected  for  this  airport  lies 
Immedltcvely  below  the  departure  and  ar- 
rival routes  serving  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
which  would  cause  high  performance  aircraft 
to  Intermingle  with  slower  general  aviation 
aircraft.  The  large  Increase  of  uncontrolled 
general  aviation  'aircraft  operating  in  the 
vicinity  of  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  would 
greatly  increase  the  possibility  of  mid-air 
collision.  TakeofTS,  landing,  and  low  ap- 
proaches at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  exceed 
200.000  annually.  Of  these  operations,  it  is 
estimated  that  approximately  55'  would  tra- 
verse the  Prince  Georges  County  Airport 
traffic  area.  1 

In  this  letter  I  call  to  your  special 
attention  the  danger  of  midair  collision 
specifically  by  uncontrolled  general  avia- 
tion aircraft  as  referred  to  by  Secretarj' 
Laird.  I  shall  discuss  this  later. 

In  addition  to  these  two  letters.  I  have 
the  clear  opposition  by  the  Air  Force  in 
a  letter  to  me  from  Secretary  of  the  Air 


Force.  Robert  C.  Seamans.  Jr.,  dated 
July  22  of  this  year.  Secretary  Seamans 
writes : 

The  proposal  of  additional  air  trnfUc  In  one 
of  the  moet  heavily  congested  sectors  In  the 
United  States  and  in  close  proximity  to  three 
nearly  saturated  airports  would  compound 
safety  problems  Additionally,  severe  restric- 
tions would  be  Impofed  on  Air  Force  opera- 
tions at  -Andrews  Departure  routes  would  be 
complicated  and  restricted  from  thoee  cur- 
rently in  existence  Arrivals  would  be  delayed 
becau.se  Andrews  traffic  would  altern.ite  with 
Instrument  flight  rules  traflic  at  Prince 
Oforf^rs  County  Airport  Tcrmln.il  approach 
procedures  w.-.iild  b^--  more  complicated  and 
more  difficult  to  execute.  Paradoxically.  It 
wis  for  the.ce  bislc  reason.s  t!.e  .Mr  Force  and 
Navy  moved  their  flying  operations  to  An- 
tlrewR  from  the  Boliln^-.^nicostli  complex 
at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
mlnLstratlon  .sceral  years  ago. 

On  September  30,  1969,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Admini.stration,  issued  a  no- 
tice of  proposed  rulemaking  for  "termi- 
nal control  areas."  Of  the  22  major  cities 
listed.  Washington  is  among  them  with 
sucli  a  plan  to  b^  imrilemented  here  after 
January   1.  1970. 

The  plan  sccki  to  create  positive  con- 
trol airspace  for  heavily  trafficked  areas, 
such  as  our  WashinRton  airports.  My 
concern  with  the  FAA  proposal  is  with 
the  area  adjacent  to  Andrews  which 
is  under  this  terminal  control  plan. 

As  proposed  by  the  FAA.  the  control 
airspace  looks  like  an  inverted  layer 
wedding  cake.  To  this  concept  I  ad- 
dressed myself  in  a  telegram  to  Secre- 
tary Volpe  directing  his  attention  to  the 
question  of  air  safety  as  it  concerned 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  operations  and 
the  location  of  the  Prince  George's  air- 
park. 

Simply  stated,  the  overhang,  which  is 
a  terminal  control  area,  is  at  1.500  feet, 
mean  sea  level— MSL — of  altitude  and 
this  is  directly  over  the  proposed  air- 
park. The  control  area  then  rises  to 
3,000  feet  MSL  at  which  altitude  it  ex- 
tends out  further  to  rise  to  7,000  feet 
MSL.  The  higher  altitudes  are  of  no 
concern  with  the  airpark.  What  I  ques- 
tioned was  the  area  of  airspace  to  be 
controlled  at  l,5no  feet  which  means,  in 
effect,  that  aircraft  from  the  proposed 
airpark  will  have  a  ceiling  restriction 
Imposed  on  them.  At  that  point,  the  dis- 
tance from  Andrews  is  approximately  10 
nautical  miles.  General  aviation  will  be 
restricted  from  penetrating  the  con- 
trolled airspace  unless  they  carry  spe- 
cial equipment — the  transponder.  This 
permits  the  craft  to  be  identified  by  the 
radar  beacon.  In  addition,  any  aircraft 
operating  in  the  control  area  must  have 
a  two-way  radio.  Further  restrictions 
state  that  no  pilot  can  take  off  or  land 
in  a  terminal  control  area  unless  he 
holds  a  private  pilot  certificate.  This 
meajis  that  student  pilots  would  be  im- 
able  to  penetrate  that  airspace.  Without 
the  equipment  I  have  mentioned  as  re- 
quired tmder  the  FAA  plan,  an  aircraft 
could  penetrate  the  airspace,  especially 
if  it  is  operating  from  an  airport  which 
is  right  on  the  boimdary  of  the  con- 
trolled airspace  area  as  is  the  proposed 
Prince  George's  County  Airpark. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  student  pi- 


lots would  probably  constitute  a  major- 
ity of  the  offenders.  Then,  also,  there  is 
the  question  of  that  restricted  ceiling  of 
1.500  feet  over  the  airpark.  This  means 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  small 
craft  would  have  about  1.000  feet  of  ver- 
tical airspace  ir  which  to  operate.  They 
cannot  fly  at  low  level  nor  would  Ihcy 
be  at  the  1.500-foot  maximum  altitude 
as  they  would  want  to  maintain  a  buf- 
fer to  the  -est rioted  overhanging  con- 
trolled airspace 

Tills  was  the  es.sential  text  of  my  telc- 
t!ram  to  Secretary  Volpe  concerning  tlic 
new  terminal  control  plan  and  Prince 
George's  Airpark.  However,  since  that 
communication,  tlie  Air  Force  has  evalu- 
ated the  plan  and  is  con.sidering  an  ex- 
p.in;-,ion  of  the  proposed  controlled  air- 
space to  the  north  at  the  1,500  feet  to 
7.000  feet  levels,  18  nautical  miles  from 
the  outer  circle  of  the  control  area,  30 
dec;rccs  east  thence  west  to  the  edge  of 
the  Beltsville  Airjwrt.  This  is  a  sizable 
iircrease  in  controlled  air.space  under  the 
plan  but.  more  important  for  our  par- 
ticular considerations,  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  completely  over  the  proposed  airpaik. 
The  Air  Force  has  requested  this  addi- 
tional area  in  order  to  fiuarantee  better 
and  .safer  approaches  to  Andrews  Air 
I'orcc  Base. 

By  :io  means  is  the  FAA  proposal  with- 
out other  critics.  Tlie  Aircraft  Owner.s 
and  Pilots  Association  ttate  in  a  position 
paper ; 

Tlie  FAA  proposal  for  traffic  management 
around  m.ijor  airports  Is  a  hodgepodge  o: 
shapes,  ^izes  and  attitudes.  Not  only  would 
such  a  shape  be  difficult  to  identify  and  re- 
main clear  of.  it  would  .ilso  'bunch"  traffic 
liitj  n.irrow  areas  at  concentrated  cn'.ry 
p.jints  and  narrow  altitudes. 

Now  we  return  to  the  points  I  empha- 
sized earlier  from  the  letters  of  Secre- 
taiies  Clifford  and  Laird. 

The  proposed  airport  is  intended  to 
serve  general  aviation  and  student  pilot 
framing.  Secretary  Clifford  clearly  de- 
fines the  hazard  to  Andrews  as  "slower 
.general  aviation  aircraft"  and,  in  respect 
to  midair  collision  such  aircraft  would  be 
described  as  "imcontroUed."  Add  to  this 
student  pilots  and  the  peril  is  com- 
pounded. 

As  stated  by  the  planners,  the  airport 
is  intended  for  general  aviation.  The 
tenn  is  deceptive  if  one  thinks  that  air- 
craft in  that  category  are  only  the  small 
ones.  From  the  proposed  rmiway  length 
of  5,400  feet  one  can  conclude  that  it 
is  intended  to  land  larger  aircraft  at 
tiie  Prince  George's  Coimty  Airpark.  Tlie 
FAA  has  stated  that  the  county  commis- 
sioners plan  to  increase  this  lunway  to 
7,000  feet. 

If  this  proposed  airpark  is  intended  to 
be  of  any  value  of  any  industrial  area 
nearby,  it  must  be  able  to  land  all  types 
of  aircraft  in  all-weather  conditions.  To- 
day, industry  and  business  have  large 
high-performance  aircraft  in  their 
fleets — some  of  identical  type  to  those 
used  by  commercial  carriers. 

This  leads  me  to  another  important 
point:  Such  aircraft  require  all-weather 
landing  systems  or  instrument  flight 
rules — IFR — equipment.  This  compli- 
cates the  situation,  as  Secretary  Laird 
jxjinted  out  in  his  letter  when  he  referred 
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to  the  IFR  operations  in  the  midseventies 
at  the  proposed  airpark.  Because  IFR 
conditions  obviously  demand  more  pre- 
cision fiving  because  of  bad  weather,  the 
more  airspace  available  the  better  The 
airspace  allotted  to  Andrews  is  small  an^ 
with  the  airpark  operational  under  IFR 
conditions  it  will  be  even  smaller  in  the 
sen.se  that  maneuver  space  for  safety 
I  rasons  would  be  restricted. 

As  far  as  the  smaller  aircraft  not 
equipped  for  IFR  conditions,  Laird  points 
out  that  "uncontrolled  visual  flight  rule 
air  traffic,"  or  VFR,  in  a  large  volume  and 
uncontrolled,  would  be  a  hazard  to  An- 
drews. Add  to  that  the  IFR  aircraft  and 
you  can  see  how  the  dangers  would  be  in- 

ft  T* A  f)  S^d 

I  believe  that  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  questioivs  of  air  safety  caused  by  the 
difficulties  in  operations  in  the  crowded 
airspace  around  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton today,  not  to  mention  what  it  would 
be  if  the  airpark  becomes  operational, 
leave  no  doubt  about  the  dangers.  All  of 
these  questions  would  not  be  raised  if  the 
airpark  were  located  elsewhere. 

I  have  addres-sed  myself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  air  safety  to  this  point.  However, 
it  is  closely  related  to  the  safety  of  those 
residents  on  the  ground  who  are  nearby. 
Building  permits  have  been  issued  to  con- 
struct homes  near  the  airpark  without 
any  regard  for  a  buffer  zone  as  is  recom- 
mended by  the  FAA  itself.  The  commu- 
nity wiU  be  subjected  to  noise  and  to  the 
ever-present  danger  from  accidents. 

In  this  age  when  we  are  weU  awart 
of  problems  caused  by  air  operations,  it 
appears  rather  ridiculous  to  start  an  air- 
port with  all  the  problems  present  before 
you  turn  a  spadeful  of  earth.  It  seems  to 
me  the  enlightened  point  of  view  would 
be  to  construct  a  facility  for  aviation  in 
an  area  away  from  homes,  with  a  proper 
buffer  zone,  so  that  the  safety  factors 
would  be  increased. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  said  all  along  that 
FAA's  desire  to  alleviate  the  congestion 
at  National  Airport  by  transferring  some 
of  that  trafflc  to  the  Prince  Georges  Air- 
park is  understandable,  but  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  transfer  the  safety  prob- 
lems at  National  to  a  residential  area  of 
Prince  Georges  County. 

I  have  a  plan  which  will  enable  the 
FAA    to   take    the    stress    off   National 
through    a    preferable    alternative    to 
building  the  airport  at  the  Bowie  site. 
I  propose  that  immediate  consideration 
be  siven  to  making  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  a  "jomt-use"  facihty,  used  for  both 
military  and  civilian  aircraft  operations. 
There  are  four  reasons  for  such  a  use: 
First.  Andrews  is  not  a   tactical  air- 
craft air  base.  At  present,  the  military 
units  there  are  not  required  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  area.  The  President's  and 
VIP  aircraft  are  already  kept  in  a  maxi- 
mum security  area,  since  the  base  is  open 
to  the  public. 

Second,  the  overall  size  of  the  base  is 
adequate  for  a  combined  use.  The  two 
parallel  rtmways — one  of  9.300  feet  and 
the  other  of  9.755  feet— can  easily  ac- 
commodate any  type  of  aircraft  current- 
ly operational. 

Third.  Andrews  has  all  the  needed  air 
control  equipment  for  all-weather  flying. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Andrews  tower 
IS  already  operated  by  the  FAA 


Fourth,  its  location.  Andrews  can  serve 
the  entire  greater  Washington  area.  It  is 
located  immediately  off  the  Capital  Belt- 
way for  access  from  communities  sur- 
rounding Washington  and  has  a  direct 
road,  Suitland  Parkway,  for  access  from 
the  heart  of  the  Distiicl  of  Columbia 

In  addition  there  is  public  transportB- 
tion.  Andrews  can  he  served  bv  t!ie  pro- 
posed Metro  lino. 

The  three  larae  airports  near  Wash- 
muton  have  the  following  compaiativt- 
statistics  for  operations  in  1969:  Wa.sh- 
ington  National  341.500  and  well  .satu- 
rated; Uullts.  -17.114-  and  Andrews. 
'?06  409.  When  one  comi^arfs  Andrews  to 
O'Hare  in  Chicago  with  its  676.000  flight 
operations,  it  can  Le  readily  seen  that  it 
has  not  reached  anywhere  near  its  po- 
tential, which  IS  estimated  to  b<>  .^OO.Ui'O 

flights 

The  idea  of  joint  use  i.s  not  unique 
There  are  281  jonu  airports  in  the 
United  States.  Of  these.  110  are  under 
militarv  control:  171  are  under  civilian 
control.  So  my  proposal  is  neither  new 
nor  unique. 

When  I  spoke  to  the  President  ic'Centl\ 
at  the  White  House.  I  approached  him 
on  this  subject.  He  said  he  thought  u 
was  a  good  idea.  He  saw  no  ob.iection  to 
such  joint  use  for  Andrews  and  instruct- 
ed an  assistant  to  check  into  the  "tatter 
When  we  discussed  the  idea  with  FAA 
officials,  including  FAA  Administrator 
Jack  Shaffer,  they  reacted  very  favo:- 
ably  to  it.  Congressman  Rogers  C.  b. 
Morton,  Republican  national  chairman 
and  him.seif   a  pilot,   has  endorsed   the 

concept. 

The  most  singular  and  important  con- 
tribution such  use  for  Andrews  can  make 
to  the  inevitable  progress  of  aviation,  is 
to  provide  facilities  especially  to  accom- 
modate the  new  giant  air  buses  which 
are  to  go  into  operation  next  year. 

These  jumbo  jets  will  deplane  as  many 
as  500  passengers.  The  present  facihties 
at  National  and  at  Dulles  pose  a  monu- 
mental problem  for  such  a  large  number 
of  passengers  deplaning  at  one  time.  At 
Andrews  we  could  begin  with  a  new  tei- 
minal  designed  and  equipped  especially 
to  handle  such  a  large  number  oi  people 
and  their  baggage. 

These  planes  will  demand  .-uch  new 
facihties.  Why  spend  more  money  at  the 
other  airports  to  adapt  them  for  this  new 
air  vehicle'?  Why  tr^-  to  adapt  already 
overcrowded  tenninals?  In  addition  to 
the  aircraft  themselves,  there  is  suffi- 
cient land  area  for  the  parking  of  cars. 
Then,  loo,  as  I  mentioned,  the  metro 
would  be  able  to  handle  a  very  large 
number  of  passengers.  With  a  station 
underneath  such  a  terminal,  and  a  direct 
ride  into  Washington  to  stations  near 
their  residences  it  would  constitute  a 
rare  luxury  for  passengers  in  these  t;meF 
of  congested  automobile  irafBc. 

Andrews  can  easily  handle  these  giant 
aircraft  on  its  present  runways,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  military  air  traflic. 

Andrews  can  take  care  of  the  aircraft 
of  business  and  industry  of  any  size 
which  is  envisioned  for  the  proposed 
Prince  Georges  County  Airpark.  With 
one  less  airport,  the  question  of  airspace 
becomes  more  orderly  and  safe.  Since 
the  Air  Force  has  asked  that  it  be  given 
greater  airspace  at  Andrews  under  the 


FAA  Terminal  Control  plan,  i:  could  op- 
erate more  effectively  and  accommodate 
ihe  additional  civil  aircraft  if  it  did  not 
have  to  worr>-  about  trafflc  irom  the 
Bowie  Airport 

With  Andrews  sD  ideally  located  m 
Prince  Georses  County  and  with  ample 
underused  capacity,  it  makes  no  .sen.se  to 
create  another  airport  in  a  congested 
residential  area  which  will  increase  the 
danuers  m  flight  operations  and  create 
ha/ards  on  the  c round. 

As  Prince  Georges  County  ;;rows,  An- 
:irc'v.-  wil'  become  even  more  centrally 
located  to  the  needs  of  its  citizens  and  an 
ad-.unct  Ij  us  development.  Encouraged 
by  fir>t-!Cie  facilities,  safety  conditions, 
and  all-weather  operational  abihty.  all 
types  of  lartie  aircratt  owned  by  business 
and  industry  would  be  eager  to  u.se  An- 
drews and  bring  stimulation  to  the 
county  s  economy.  Tliey  will  be  clo.se  to 
anv  iiidusuial  park.  Even  Charles 
County  stands  to  benefit  economically, 
.■>ince  it  is  closer  to  Andrews. 

I  believe  that  I  have  demonstrated  that 
the  proposed  airpark  should  not  and 
need  not  be  constructed  at  all.  First,  lor 
reasons  of  air  safety:  and  second,  for 
reasons  of  safety  to  the  residents.  In 
place  of  this  airport,  the  use  of  Andrews 
in  a  joint  military-civilian  operation  is  a 
Icasible  and  .satisfactoiT  alternative. 


THE  PEARSON  COMMISSION  RE- 
PORT' NEW  EMPHASIS  ON 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  POPULATION 
GROWTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  'Mr.  Schwengeli  is  rec- 
oenized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
part  of  its  comprehensive  and  intensive 
review  of  the  challenge  of  international 
development,  the  Pearson  Commission 
has  dealt  frankly  with  the  problem  of 
population  growth.  An  approach  to  slow- 
ing the  growth  of  population  is  a  major 
element  of  thei.  'strategy  for  develop- 
ment '    Tlie  Commission  says: 

We   believe    tliai    the   right   to   knowledge 
ud    means    oi    lamllv    planning    should    be 
.ivaiiable  TO  all.  and  that  no  child  phould  be 
born    unwanted.    Rapid    population    growth 
not'  onlv   affects   parents   and   J  heir   lamiUes 
'.nn   -Uso  slows   up  economic  and  .social  ad- 
\.>;ice  iu  manv  developinc  countries.  Cuiin- 
•rie.s    which    iinve    not    yet    recognized    tne 
dimensions    of     their    population    problem.s 
.-hould    take    cognizance    of    Us    impact    on 
heir   development    efforts   and    take   appro- 
priate   action     Those    which     have    already 
launched   .anbituius  policies   to   brine   down 
'heir    birth    rates    should    obtain    eiierge-.u- 
support    Aid-givers  cannot  be  indittereiu   '  i 
whether  population  problems  receive  the  at- 
•pntion  :hev  require.  :-nd  both  bllri-.eral  ^:id 
iiuernauonr.l  aqencies  should  press  lor  :ae- 
quale  analy.vis  of   these   protalem'=  and   t.ieir 
rieering  on  development  programs 

International  organization.=  have  ..  i-  rse 
•-ait  *o  plav  especially  in  the  irainint:  vt 
|ic.p"!ation  .  nd  limlly  planning  .-pecial-.sis 
We  believe  that  the  handling  oi  populatipn 
J Toblems  bv  the  United  Nations  agencie.-  is 
in  i.eed  of  firm  direction  and  coordinr.t.on 
and  'herefore  endorse  the  proposal  to  ap- 
point a  Commissioner  for  Popn'.uii.-n  .■,  'le 
United  Nations 

Tlic  lull  dimensions  o:  he  uopnlai;on 
problem  go  beyond  family  planning  and  re- 
cptire  deeper  a'tentlon    In  pirtcular    -ociiu 
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Allow  me  to  review  the  situation  briefly 
and  to  reiterate  my  reasons  for  opposi- 
tion. More  than  ever,  I  am  convmced 
that  my  position  has  been,  and  is.  cor- 
rect. The  proposed  airpark  would  be  a 
hazard  to  those  residents  nearby  and  it 
would  be  unsafe  for  air  operations. 

In  my  contention  concerning  the  un- 
safe condition  for  air  operations  I  am 
supported  by  some  very  substantial  au- 
thorities— two  Secretaries  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and 
oflicials  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  and 
the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Bowie.  Md. 

As  far  back  as  December  30,  1968,  the 
then  Secretary  of  Defense,  Clark  Clifford, 
wrote  to  the  then  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, Alan  S.  Boyd,  as  follows; 

Since  September  19G7,  when  w&  first  be- 
came aware  of  the  Prince  Georgas  Airport 
proposal,  we  have  endeavored  to  halt  the 
project.  ...  In  our  opinion,  the  location 
selected  for  this  airport  presents  an  unac- 
ceptable hazard  to  safety  of  flight,  and  por- 
tends operational  delays  to  military  traffic  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Axiomatlcally.  this 
would  also  be  true  of  Prince  Georges  Air- 
port traffic.  Essentially,  our  conc«rn  is  that 
construction  of  this  airport  will  inlltially  In- 
terject an  Increasingly  large  volume  of  un- 
controlled visual  flight  rule  air  traffic 
through  existing  arrival  and  departure  paths 
serving  Andrews.  Safety  would  hinge  upon 
the  precarious  principle  of  "see  and  avoid." 
In  the  mid-seventies  it  Is  expected  that  the 
Instrument  flight  rule  operations  will  reach 
a  considerable  volume  at  the  proposed  air- 
port. The  relatively  small  vectoring  airspace, 
which  is  now  barely  adequate  for  Andrews 
operations,   will   be   further   eroded. 

I  want  you  to  keep  In  mind  the  par- 
ticular quote  from  the  letter  that  in  the 
mldseventies  "instrument  flight  rule  op- 
erations will  reach  a  considerable  volume 
at  the  proposed  airport."  because  I  shall 
show  how  important  this  is  to  the  view 
I  hold  in  opposition. 

In  February  1969,  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Melvin  Laird,  wrote  on 
this  question  to  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, John  Volpe: 

Secretary  Boyd  responded  to  a  letter  from 
Secretary  CUlIord.  dated  December  80,  1968, 
which  expressed  concern  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  endorsememt  of  a 
new  airport  In  the  vicinity  of  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base.  After  detailed  review  of  this  cor- 
respondence, I  am  convinced  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  Prince  Georges  County  Air- 
port within  eight  miles  of  Andrews  Air  Force 
Bas«  would  constitute  a  serious  flight  safety 
hazard.  The  site  selected  for  this  airport  lies 
Immedltaely  below  the  departure  and  ar- 
rival routes  serving  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
which  would  cause  high  performance  aircraft 
to  intemnlngle  with  slower  general  aviation 
aircraft.  The  large  Increase  of  uncontrolled 
general  aviation  aircraft  operating  In  the 
vicinity  of  Andrews  Air  Force  Ba«e  would 
greatly  Increase  the  possibility  of  mid-air 
collision.  TakeofTs,  landing,  and  low  ap- 
proaches at  Andrews  Air  Force  Bate  exceed 
200.000  annually.  Of  these  operations.  It  Is 
estimated  that  approximately  56 '^t  would  tra- 
verse the  Prince  George's  County  Airport 
traffic  area. 

In  this  letter  I  call  to  your  special 
attention  the  danger  of  midair  collision 
specifically  by  uncontrolled  general  avia- 
tion aircraft  as  referred  to  by  Secretary 
Laird.  I  shall  discuss  this  later. 

In  addition  to  these  two  letterB,  I  have 
the  clear  opposition  by  the  Air  Force  in 
a  letter  to  me  from  Secretary  of  the  Air 


Force,  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  dated 
July  22  of  this  year.  Secretary  Seamans 
writes: 

The  proposal  of  additional  air  traJDc  In  one 
of  the  most  heavily  congested  sectors  In  the 
United  States  and  In  close  proximity  to  three 
nearly  saturated  airports  would  compound 
safety  probloms.  Additionally,  severe  restric- 
tions wotild  be  Imposed  on  Air  Force  opera- 
tions at  Andrews  Departure  routes  would  be 
complicated  and  restricted  from  thoee  cur- 
rently In  exi-stence.  Arrivals  would  be  delayed 
because  Andrews  traffic  would  alternate  with 
Instrument  flight  rules  traffic  at  Prince 
Georges  County  Airport  Terminal  approach 
procedure.<;  would  be  more  complicated  and 
more  difficult  to  execute.  Paradoxically,  it 
was  for  these  bnslc  reasons  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy  moved  their  fiylng  operations  to  An- 
drews from  the  Bolllng-Anacostla  complex 
ct  the  request  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration several  years  ago. 

On  September  30.  1969.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  issued  a  no- 
tice of  proposed  rulemaking  for  "termi- 
nal control  areas."  Of  the  22  major  cities 
listed,  Washington  is  among  them  with 
such  a  plan  to  be  implemented  here  after 
January  1,   1970. 

The  plan  seeks  to  create  positive  con- 
trol airspace  for  heavily  trafficked  areas, 
such  as  our  Washington  airports.  My 
concern  with  the  FAA  proposal  is  with 
the  area  adjacent  to  Andrews  which 
is  under  this  terminal  control  plan. 

As  proposed  by  the  FAA,  the  control 
airspace  looks  like  an  inverted  layer 
wedding  cake.  To  this  concept  I  ad- 
dressed myself  Ln  a  telegram  to  Secre- 
tary Volpe  directing  his  attention  to  the 
question  of  air  safety  as  it  concerned 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  operations  and 
the  location  of  the  Prince  George's  air- 
park. 

Simply  stated,  the  overhang,  which  is 
a  terminal  control  area,  is  at  1,500  feet, 
mean  sea  level— MSL— of  altitude  and 
this  is  directly  over  the  proposed  air- 
park. The  control  area  then  rises  to 
3,000  feet  MSL  at  which  altitude  It  ex- 
tends out  further  to  rise  to  7,000  feet 
MSL.  The  higher  altitudes  are  of  no 
concern  with  the  airpark.  What  I  ques- 
tioned was  the  area  of  airspace  to  be 
controlled  at  1,500  feet  which  means,  in 
effect,  that  aircraft  from  the  proposed 
airpark  will  have  a  ceiling  restriction 
Imposed  on  them.  At  that  point,  the  dis- 
tance from  Andrews  is  approximately  10 
nautical  miles  General  aviation  will  be 
restricted  from  penetrating  the  con- 
trolled airspace  unless  they  carry  spe- 
cial equipment — the  transponder.  This 
permits  the  craft  to  be  identified  by  the 
radar  beacon.  In  addition,  any  aircraft 
operating  In  the  control  area  must  have 
a  two-way  radio.  Further  restrictions 
state  that  no  pilot  can  take  off  or  land 
In  a  terminal  control  area  imless  he 
holds  a  private  pilot  certificate.  This 
means  that  student  pilots  would  be  im- 
able  to  penetratejhat  airspace.  Without 
the  equipment  I  have  mentioned  as  re- 
quired under  the  FAA  plan,  an  aircraft 
could  penetrate  the  airspace,  especially 
if  it  is  operating  from  an  airport  which 
is  right  on  the  boundary  of  the  con- 
trolled airspace  area  as  is  the  proposed 
Prince  George's  County  Airpark. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  student  pi- 


lots would  probably  constitute  a  major- 
ity of  the  offenders.  Then,  also,  there  is 
the  question  of  that  restricted  ceiling  of 
1,500  feet  over  the  airpark.  This  means 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  small 
craft  would  have  about  1,000  feet  of  ver- 
tical airspace  ir  which  to  operate.  They 
cannot  fly  at  low  level  nor  would  they 
be  at  the  1,500-foot  maximum  altitude 
as  they  would  want  to  maintain  a  buf- 
fer to  the  restricted  overhanging  con- 
trolled airspace 

This  was  the  essential  text  of  my  tele- 
gram to  Secretary  Volpe  concerning  the 
new  terminal  control  plan  and  Prince 
George's  Airpark.  However,  since  that 
communication,  the  Air  Force  has  evalu- 
ated the  plan  and  is  considering  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  proposed  controlled  air- 
space to  the  north  at  the  1,500  feet  to 
7,000  feet  levels,  18  nautical  miles  from 
the  outer  circle  of  the  control  area,  30 
degrees  east  thence  west  to  the  edge  of 
the  Beltsville  Airport.  This  is  a  sizable 
increase  in  controlled  airsjiace  under  the 
plan  but,  more  important  for  our  par- 
ticular consideratioiis,  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  completely  over  the  proposed  airpark. 
The  Air  Force  has  requested  this  addi- 
tional area  in  order  to  guarantee  better 
and  safer  approaclics  to  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base. 

By  no  means  is  the  FAA  proposal  with- 
out other  critics.  The  Aircraft  Owners 
and  Pilots  Association  state  in  a  position 
paper: 

The  FAA  proposal  for  traffic  management 
around  major  alrpKirts  Ls  a  hodgepodge  of 
shapes,  sizes  and  attitudes.  Not  only  would 
such  a  shape  be  difficult  to  Identify  and  re- 
main clear  of.  It  would  also  "bunch"  traffic 
into  narrow  areas  at  concentrated  entry 
points  and  narrow  altitudes. 

Now  we  return  to  the  points  I  empha- 
sized earlier  from  the  letters  of  Secre- 
taries Clifford  and  Laird. 

The  proposed  airport  is  intended  to 
serve  general  aviation  and  student  pilot 
training.  Secretary  Clifford  clearly  de- 
fines the  hazard  to  Andrews  as  "slower 
general  aviation  aircraft "  and.  In  respect 
to  midair  collision  such  aircraft  would  be 
described  as  '"uncontrolled."  Add  to  this 
student  pilots  and  the  peril  is  com- 
pounded. 

As  stated  by  the  planners,  the  airport 
is  intended  for  general  aviation.  The 
term  is  deceptive  if  one  thinks  that  air- 
craft in  that  category  are  only  the  small 
ones.  From  the  proposed  nmway  length 
of  5,400  feet  one  can  conclude  that  It 
is  intended  to  land  larger  aircraft  at 
the  Prince  George's  County  Airpark.  The 
FAA  has  stated  that  the  county  commis- 
sioners plan  to  Increase  this  runway  to 
7,000  feet. 

If  this  proposed  airpark  Ls  Intended  to 
be  of  any  value  of  any  industrial  area 
nearby,  it  must  be  able  to  land  all  types 
of  aircraft  in  all-weather  conditions.  To- 
day, industry  and  business  have  large 
high-performance  aircraft  in  their 
fleets — some  of  identical  type  to  those 
used  by  commercial  carriers. 

This  leads  me  to  another  important 
point:  Such  aircraft  require  all-weather 
landing  systems  or  instrument  flight 
rules — IFR — equipment.  This  compli- 
cates the  situation,  as  Secretary  Laird 
pointed  out  in  his  letter  when  he  referred 
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to  the  IFR  operations  in  the  midseventies 
at  the  proposed  airpark.  Because  IFR 
conditions  obviously  demand  more  pre- 
cision flying  because  of  bad  weather,  the 
more  airspace  available  the  better.  The 
airspace  allotted  to  Andrews  is  small  and 
with  the  airpark  operational  under  IFR 
conditions  it  will  be  even  smaller  in  the 
sense  that  maneuver  space  for  safety 
reasons  would  be  restricted. 

As  far  as  the  smaller  aircraft  not 
equipped  for  IFR  conditions,  Laird  points 
out  that  "uncontrolled  visual  flight  rule 
air  traffic,"  or  VFR.  in  a  large  volume  and 
uncontrolled,  would  be  a  hazard  to  An- 
drews. Add  to  that  the  IFR  aircraft  and 
you  can  see  how  the  dangers  vould  be  in- 
creased. 

I  believe  that  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  questions  of  air  safety  caused  by  the 
difiaculties  in  operations  m  the  crowded 
airspace  aroimd  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton today,  not  tci  mention  what  it  would 
be  if  the  airpnik  becomes  operational, 
leave  no  doubt  about  the  dangers.  All  of 
these  questions  would  not  be  raised  if  the 
airpark  were  located  elsewhere. 

I  have  addressed  myself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  air  safety  to  this  point.  However, 
it  is  closely  related  to  the  safety  of  those 
residents  on  the  ground  who  are  nearby. 
Building  permits  have  been  issued  to  con- 
struct homes  near  the  airpark  without 
any  regard  for  a  buffer  zone  as  is  recom- 
mended by  the  FAA  itself.  The  commu- 
nity will  be  subjected  to  noise  and  to  the 
ever-present  danger  from  accidents. 

In  this  age  when  we  are  well  aware 
of  problems  caused  by  air  operations,  it 
appears  rather  ridiculous  to  start  an  air- 
port with  all  the  problems  present  before 
you  turn  a  spadeful  of  earth.  It  seems  to 
me  the  enlightened  point  of  view  would 
be  to  construct  a  facility  for  aviation  in 
an  area  away  from  homes,  with  a  proper 
buffer  zone,  so  that  the  safety  factors 
would  be  increased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  all  along  that 
FAA's  desire  to  alleviate  the  congestion 
at  National  Airport  by  transferring  some 
of  that  traflQc  to  the  Prince  Georges  Air- 
park is  understandable,  but  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  transfer  the  safety  prob- 
lems at  National  to  a  residential  area  of 
Prince  Georges  County. 

I  have  a  plan  which  will  enable  the 
FAA  to  take  the  stress  off  National 
through  a  preferable  alternative  to 
building  the  airport  at  the  Bowie  site. 
I  propose  that  immediate  consideration 
be  given  to  making  Andrews  Air  Force 
Ba.se  a  "joint-use"  facility,  used  for  both 
military  and  civilian  aircraft  operatior^s. 

There  are  four  reasons  for  such  a  use : 

First.  Andrews  is  not  a  tactical  air- 
craft air  base.  At  present,  the  military 
units  there  are  not  required  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  area.  The  President's  and 
VIP  aircraft  are  already  kept  in  a  maxi- 
mum security  area,  since  the  base  is  open 
to  the  public. 

Second,  the  overall  size  of  the  base  Is 
adequate  for  a  combined  use.  The  two 
parallel  runways — one  of  9.300  feet  and 
the  other  of  9,755  feet— can  easily  ac- 
commodate any  type  of  aircraft  current- 
ly operational. 

Third.  Andrews  has  all  the  needed  air 
control  equipment  for  all-weather  flying. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Andrews  tower 
Is  already  operated  by  the  FAA 


Fourth,  its  location.  Andrews  can  serve 
the  entire  greater  Washington  area.  It  is 
located  immediately  off  the  Capital  Belt- 
way for  access  from  communities  sur- 
rounding Washington  and  has  a  direct 
road.  Suitland  Parkway,  for  access  from 
the  heart  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

In  addition  there  is  public  transporta- 
tion Andrews  can  be  served  by  the  pro- 
posed Metro  line. 

The  three  large  airports  near  Wash- 
ington have  the  following  comparative 
statistics  for  operations  in  1969:  Wash- 
ington National  341.500  and  well  satu- 
rated; Dulles.  217.114:  and  Andrews. 
206.409.  When  one  compares  Andrews  to 
OHare  in  Chicago  with  its  676.000  flight 
operations,  it  can  te  readily  seen  that  it 
has  not  reached  anywhere  near  ixs  po- 
tential, which  is  estimated  to  be  500.000 
flights 

The  idea  of  joint  use  is  not  unique. 
There  are  281  joint  airports  in  the 
United  States.  Of  these,  110  are  under 
military  control:  171  are  under  civilian 
control.  So  my  ijroixjsal  is  neither  new 
nor  unique. 

When  I  spoke  to  the  President  recently 
at  the  White  House.  I  approached  him 
on  this  subject.  He  said  he  thought  it 
was  a  good  idea.  He  saw  no  objection  to 
such  joint  use  for  Andrews  and  instiuct- 
ed  an  assistant  to  check  into  the  matter. 

When  we  discussed  the  idea  with  FAA 
officials,  including  FAA  Administrator 
Jack  Shaffer,  they  reacted  very  favor- 
ably to  it.  Congressman  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton,  Republican  national  chairman 
and  him.self  a  pilot,  has  endorsed  the 
concept. 

The  most  singular  and  important  con- 
tribution such  use  for  Andrews  can  make 
to  the  inevitable  progress  of  aviation,  is 
to  provide  facilities  especially  to  accom- 
modate the  new  giant  air  buses  which 
are  to  go  into  operation  next  year. 

These  jumbo  jets  will  deplane  as  many 
as  500  passengers.  The  present  facilities 
at  National  and  at  Dulles  pose  a  monu- 
mental problem  for  such  a  large  number 
of  passengers  deplaning  at  one  time.  At 
Andrews  we  could  begin  with  a  new  ter- 
minal designed  and  equipped  especially 
to  handle  such  a  large  number  of  people 
and  their  baggage. 

These  planes  will  demand  such  new 
facilities.  Why  spend  more  money  at  the 
other  airports  to  adapt  them  for  this  new- 
air  vehicle?  Why  trj*  to  adapt  already 
overcrowded  terminals?  In  addition  to 
the  aircraft  themselves,  there  is  suffi- 
cient land  area  for  the  parking  of  cars. 
Then.  too.  as  I  mentioned,  the  metro 
would  be  able  to  handle  a  very  large 
number  of  passengers  With  a  station 
underneath  such  a  terminal,  and  a  direct 
ride  into  Washington  to  stations  near 
their  residences  it  would  constitute  a 
rare  luxury  for  passengers  in  these  times 
of  congested  automobile  traffic. 

Andrews  can  easily  handle  these  giant 
aircraft  on  its  present  runways,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  military  air  traffic. 

Andrews  can  take  care  of  the  aircraft 
of  business  and  industry  of  any  size 
which  is  envisioned  for  the  proposed 
Prince  Georges  County  Airpark.  With 
one  less  airport,  the  question  of  airspace 
becomes  more  orderly  and  safe.  Since 
the  Air  Force  has  asked  that  it  be  given 
greater  airspace  at  Andrews  imder  the 


FAA  Terminal  Control  plan,  it  could  op- 
erate more  effectively  and  accommodate 
the  additional  civil  aircraft  if  it  did  not 
have  to  worry  about  traffic  from  the 
Bowie  Airport. 

With  Andrews  so  ideally  located  in 
Prince  Georges  Coimty  and  with  ample 
underused  capacity,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
create  another  airport  in  a  congested 
residential  area  which  will  increase  the 
dangers  in  flight  operations  and  create 
hazards  on  the  ground. 

A.S  Prince  Georges  County  grows,  An- 
drews will  become  even  more  centrally 
located  to  the  needs  of  its  citizens  and  an 
adjunct  to  its  development.  Encouraged 
by  first-rate  facilities,  safety  conditions, 
and  all-weather  operational  ability,  all 
types  of  large  aircraft  owned  by  business 
and  industr>'  would  be  eager  to  use  An- 
drews and  bring  stimulation  to  the 
county  s  economy.  They  will  be  close  to 
any  industrial  park.  Even  Charles 
County  stands  to  benefit  economically, 
since  it  is  closer  to  Andrews. 

I  believe  that  I  have  demonstrated  that 
the  proposed  airpark  should  not  and 
need  not  be  constructed  at  all.  First,  for 
reasons  of  air  safety;  and  second,  for 
reasons  of  safety  to  the  residents.  In 
place  of  this  airport,  the  use  of  Andrews 
in  a  joint  military -civilian  operation  Ls  a 
feasible  and  satisfactory  alternative. 


THE  PEARSON  COMMISSION  RE- 
PORT: NEW  EMPHASIS  ON 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  POPULATION 
GROWTH 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Schwencel  )  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
part  of  its  comprehensive  and  intensive 
review  of  the  challenge  of  International 
development,  the  Pearson  Commission 
has  dealt  frankly  with  the  problem  of 
population  growth.  An  approach  to  slow- 
ing the  growth  of  population  is  a  major 
element  of  thei.  "strategy  for  develop- 
ment. "  The  Commission  says: 

We  believe  that  the  right  to  knowledge 
and  means  of  family  planning  should  be 
available  to  all,  and  that  no  child  should  be 
born  unw^anted.  Rapid  population  growth 
not  only  affects  parents  and  their  families 
but  also  slows  up  economic  and  social  ad- 
vance In  many  developing  countries.  Coun- 
tries which  have  not  yet  recognized  the 
dimensions  of  their  population  problems 
should  take  cognizance  of  Its  Impact  on 
their  development  efforts  and  take  appro- 
priate action.  Those  which  have  already 
launched  ambitious  policies  to  bring  down 
their  birth  rates  should  obtain  energetic 
support.  Ald-glvers  cannot  Jse  Indifferent  to 
whether  population  problems  receive  the  at- 
tention they  require,  and  both  bilateral  and 
international  agencies  should  press  for  ade- 
quate analysis  of  these  problems  and  their 
bearing  on  development  programs. 

International  organizations  have  a  large 
part  to  play,  especially  in  the  training  of 
p>opxtlatlon  and  family  planning  specialists. 
We  believe  that  the  handling  of  population 
problems  by  the  United  Nations  agencies  Is 
In  need  of  firm  direction  and  coordination 
and  therefore  endorse  the  proposal  to  ap- 
point a  Commissioner  for  Population  in  the 
United  Nations. 

The  full  dimensions  of  the  population 
problem  go  beyond  family  planning  and  re- 
quire deeper  attention    In  particular,  social 
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policies  which  reduce  the  dependence  on  the 
f.inilly  as  the  sole  source  of  security  \would 
lessen  the  need  and  desire  for  large  fa<nllles. 
There  Is  also  a  great  need  for  coofdlna- 
llon,  lUlson,  and  fliiance  for  research  In 
human  reproduction,  aiming  at  the  develop- 
ment of  a  genuinely  satisfactory  metl^od  for 
fertility  control.  The  Worl.l  Bank.  In  donsul- 
ttttlou  with  the  World  Health  Organisation, 
should  launch  an  international  progrtim  for 
the  fnoblllzatlon  of  research  resourcesJln  this 
flfld.  / 

The  Commission  points  out  t/hat  as 
late  as  two  decades  ago.  population 
growth  was  generally  not  anticipated  as 
a  major  obstacle  to  development  of  poor 
countries.  Paradoxically,  success  in  re- 
ducing mortality  rates — a  major  devel- 
opment effort — has  made  it  so. 

We  are  now  bcsinning  to  understand 
that  a  sharp  decrease  in  mortality  rates 
is  perhaps  a  first  step  in  malcini;  it  ra- 
tional for  parents  in  the  poor  countries 
to  choose  to  have  fewer  children  Indeed, 
assuring  a  parent  that  his  children  will 
survive  to  maturity  may  be  an  essential 
element  of  programs  to  reduce  birth 
rates. 

The  Pearson  Commission  si^ells  out 
the  now  all  too  familiar  problems  asso- 
ciated with  high  birth  rates.  They  sug- 
gest a  number  of  ways  to  improve  ef- 
forts to  slow  population  growth — in- 
cluding the  need  for  more  research  into 
human  reproduction  and  contraception 
and  the  need  for  better  coordination  ef- 
forts in  the  U.N.  in  the  field  of  popula- 
tion. 

But  perhaps  the  Pearson  Conin-'.isi.ion's 
most  Important  contribution  in  this 
critical  area  is  in  broadeninp;  the  defini- 
tion of  the  problem  beyond  direct  fam- 
ily planning  activities.  The  report  points 
out  the  usefulness  of  integrating  family 
planning  activities  with  public  health 
programs,  particularly  child  and  men- 
tal health  programs.  Such  programs  may 
be  predominantly  devoted  to  activities 
other  than  family  planning  but  interest 
in  and  use  of  better  family  planmng 
activities  may  be  a  primary  result. 

A  broad  range  of  social  and  economic 
institutional  changes  can  have  profound 
impact  on  parents'  decisions  about  the 
ideal  size  of  their  families.  The  Commis- 
sion recommends  wide  support  and  at- 
tention by  aid  suppliers  and  recipients 
to  areas  of  social  policy  which  are  closely 
related  to  family  size. 

I  believe  the  Commission's  reviews  are 
well  taken.  Definition  of  family  planning 
activities  should  be  broad  enough  to  en- 
compass related  efforts  ivhich  promise  re- 
sults in  long-term  reduction  of  birth 
rates.  Both  aid  agencies  and  recipient 
nations  must  act  in  light  of  such  broader 
definition  if  we  are  to  acWeve  real  prog- 
ress In  limiting  the  dangerous  growth  of 
population.  | 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW  SPEAKS 
AT  REGIONAL  REPUBLICAN  COM- 
Ml'l'l'EE  MEETINO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice  Presi- 
dent AcNEw  has  again  hit  the  bullseye 
with  his  remarks  prepared  for  the  Mid- 


west Regional  Republican  Committee 
meeting  in  Des  Moines  tins  evening.  The 
.subject  of  his  taJk  has  been  a  topic  of 
discussion  not  only  m  ttie  halls  of  Con- 
gress and  in  the  cloakrooms  of  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  but  throughout  the 
country,  where  tlunkuig  people  have 
taken  the  time  to  analyze  what  llicy  ha\  e 
been  seeing  and  hearing  via  the  air 
waves 

Most  politicians  are  reluctant  to  be 
critical  in  any  way.  shape  or  form  of 
those  connected  with  the  new.s  media, 
but  v.e  have  come  to  know  that  our  Vice 
President  is  a  man  of  conviction  and  with 
plenty  of  intestinal  fortitude  to  say  ex- 
actly what  is  on  his  nuiid  in  no  imceilain 
terms  without  mincinc  any  words. 

The  Vice  President  has  issued  a  chal- 
lenv.o  to  those  in  the  television  news  rc- 
portm:;  business  particularly  to  take  a 
good  objective  look  at  their  wliole  opera- 
tion and  I  would  heartily  concur  with 
what  he  lias  said,  and  I  insert  the  full 
text  of  the  Vice  Presidents  address  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
Address  by  tiik  Vice  PREsinr.vT  Mid-West 
Rei:;ion.\l   Republican    CoMMirrEE    Meeting 

Tonight  I  want  to  discuss  the  importance 
nf  tne  television  new.s  niedluin  to  the  Amcr- 
Icin  people  No  nation  depends  more  on  the 
Intellljjent  Judgment  of  its  citizens  No  me- 
•llum  has  a  more  profound  Influence  over 
public  opinion.  Nowhere  In  our  system  are 
there  fewer  checks  on  vast  power.  So.  no- 
where should  there  be  more  con.sclentlous 
rcsix>n.slblllty  exercised  than  by  the  news 
media.  The  question  Is  .  .  .  are  we  demand- 
ing enough  of  our  television  news  pre-'^enta- 
tlons?  ...  And.  are  the  men  of  this  medium 
demanding  enough  <jf  themselves? 

Monday  nlghi.  a  week  ago.  President  Nix- 
on delivered  the  most  lmf>ortant  address  of 
his  Administration,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant of  our  decade.  His  subject  was  Viet- 
nam. His  hope  was  to  rally  the  American 
people  to  see  the  conflict  through  to  a  lasting 
and  just  peace  In  the  Pacific  For  thirty-two 
minutes,  he  reasoned  with  a  nation  that  has 
suffered  almost  a  third  of  a  million  casiuil- 
tles  In  the  longest  war  in  Its  history. 

When  the  President  completed  his  ad- 
dress- an  address  that  he  spent  weeks  In 
preparing  -  his  words  and  policies  were  sub- 
jected to  Instant  analysis  and  querulous  crit- 
icism. The  audience  of  seventy  million 
Americans — gathered  to  hear  the  Pre.-ildent  of 
the  United  States — was  inherited  by  a  small 
band  of  network  commentators  and  self- 
appointed  analysts,  the  majority  of  whom 
expressed,  In  one  way  or  another,  their  hos- 
tility to  what  he  had  to  say. 

It  was  obvious  that  their  minds  were  made 
up  in  advance.  Those  who  recall  the  fum- 
bling and  groping  that  foUowec;  President 
Johnson's  dramatic  disclosure  of  his  Inten- 
tion not  to  seek  reelection  have  seen  these 
men  In  a  genuine  Btate  of  non-prepared- 
ness. This  was  not  it. 

One  commentator  twice  contradicted  the 
President's  statement  about  the  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Another 
challenged  the  President's  abilities  a.s  a  poli- 
tician. A  third  asserted  that  the  President 
was  now  "following  the  Pentagon  line  "  Oth- 
ers, by  the  expressions  on  their  faces,  the 
tone  of  their  questions,  and  the  sarcasm  of 
their  respKjnses.  made  clear  their  sharp  dis- 
approval. 

To  guarantee  In  advance  that  the  Presi- 
dent's plea  for  national  unity  would  be  chal- 
lenged, one  network  trotted  out  Averell  Har- 
rlman  for  the  occasion.  Throughout  the 
President's  address  he  waited  In  the  wings. 
When  the  President  concluded.  Mr.  Karri - 
man  recited  perfectly.  He  attacked  the  Thleu 
Government  as  unrepresentative;  he  criti- 
cized   the    Presldenfa    speech    tor    various 


deficiencies;  he  twice  Issued  a  call  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  de- 
bate Vietnam  once  again;  he  stated  his  be- 
lief that  the  Viet  Cong  or  North  Vietnamese 
did  not  really  want  a  mlUtAry  take-over  of 
South  Vietnam;  he  told  a  little  anecdote 
about  a  "very,  very  responsible"  fellow  he 
had  met  In  the  Nonh  Vietnamese  delegation. 
All  in  all.  Mr  Harrlman  offered  a  broad 
range  of  gratuitous  advice — challenging  and 
contradicting  the  policies  outlined  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Where  the 
President  had  Issued  a  call  for  unity.  Mr. 
Harrlman  was  encoiir.iglng  the  country  not 
to  listen  him. 

A  word  about  Mr.  Harrlman  For  ten 
months  he  was  America's  chief  negotiator  at 
the  Paris  Peace  Talks-  a  period  In  which  the 
United  States  swapped  some  of  the  greatest 
military  concessions  in  the  history  of  warfare 
[or  an  enemy  agreement  on  the  shape  of  a 
bargaining  table  Like  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner.  Mr  Harrlman  .seems  to  be  under 
some  heavy  compulsion  to  Justify  his  failures 
to  anyone  who  will  listen  liie  networks 
have  shown  themselves  willing  to  give  him 
all  the  air  time  he  desires. 

Every  American  has  a  right  to  disagree 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  express  publicly  that  disagreement. 

But  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
a  rlgnt  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
people  who  elected  him.  and  the  people  of 
this  country  have  the  right  to  make  up  their 
own  minds  and  form  their  own  opinions 
about  a  Presidential  address  without  having 
the  President's  words  and  thoughts  charac- 
terized through  the  prejudices  of  hostile 
critics  before  they  cun  even  be  digested 

When  Winston  Churchill  rallied  public 
opinion  to  stay  the  course  against  Hitler's 
Ccrmany.  he  did  not  have  Ui  contend  with 
a  gaggle  of  commentators  raising  doubts 
about  whether  he  was  reading  public  opinion 
right,  or  whether  Britain  had  the  stamina 
to  see  the  war  through.  When  President  Ken- 
nedy rallied  Uie  Nation  In  the  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis,  his  address  to  the  people  was  not 
chewed  over  by  a  round-table  of  critics  who 
disparaged  the  course  of  action  he  had  asked 
American  to  follow. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  tonight  Is  to 
focus  your  attention  on  this  little  group  of 
men  who  not  only  enjoy  a  right  of  Instant 
rebuttal  to  every  Presidential  address,  but 
more  Importantly,  wield  a  free  hand  In  se- 
lecting, presenting  and  Interpreting  the  great 
Issues  of  our  Nation 

First,  let  us  define  that  power  At  least 
forty  million  Americans  each  night.  It  Is  esti- 
mated, watch  the  network  news  Seven  mil- 
lion of  them  view  ABC;  the  remainder  being 
divided  between  NBC  and  CBS  According  to 
Harris  polls  and  other  studies,  for  millions 
of  Americans  the  networks  are  the  sole 
source  of  national  and  world  news. 

In  Will  Rogers'  ob.servatlon,  what  you  knew 
was  what  you  read  in  the  newspaper  Today, 
for  growing  millions  of  Americans.  It  is  what 
they  see  and  hear  on  their  television  sets 

How  Is  this  network  news  determined?  A 
small  group  of  men,  numbering  pehaps  no 
more  than  a  dozen  "anchormen,"  commen- 
tators and  executive  producers,  settle  upon 
the  20  minutes  or  so  of  film  and  commentary 
that  Is  to  reach  the  public.  This  selection  is 
made  from  the  90  to  180  minutes  that  may 
be  available.  Their  powers  of  choice  are 
broad.  They  decide  what  forty  to  fifty  million 
Americans  will  learn  of  the  day's  evenW  in 
the  Nation  and  the  world. 

We  cannot  measure  this  power  and  Influ- 
ence by  traditional  democratic  standards  for 
these  men  can  create  national  issues  over- 
night. They  can  make  or  break — by  their  cov- 
erage and  commentary — a  Moratorium  on 
the  war.  They  can  elevate  men  from  local  ob- 
scurity to  national  prominence  within  a 
week.  They  can  reward  some  poUtlciana  with 
national  exposure  and  ignore  others.  For 
millions  of  Americans,  the  network  reporur 
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who  covers  a  continuing  issue.  like  ABM  or 
Civil  Rights,  becomes  In  effect,  the  presiding 
Judge  in  a  national  trial  by  Jury. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  networks 
have  made  Important  contributions  to  the 
national  knowledge.  Through  news,  docu- 
mcnlarles  and  specials,  they  have  often  used 
ihelr  power  constructively  and  creatively  to 
awaken  the  public  conscience  to  critical 
problems 

The  networks  made  "hunger"  and  "black 
lung  "  disease  national  Issued  overnight  The 
TV  networks  have  done  what  no  other 
medium  could  have  done  in  terms  of  drama- 
tizing the  horrors  of  war.  The  networks  have 
tackled  our  most  difficult  social  problems 
with  a  directness  and  Immediacy  that  Is  the 
gift  of  their  medium.  They  have  focused  the 
nation's  attention  on  its  environmental 
abuses  ...  on  pollution  In  the  Great  LAkes 
and  the  threatened  ecology  of  the  Everglades. 
But  It  was  also  the  networks  that  elevated 
Stokely  Carmlchael  and  George  Lincoln 
Rockwell  from  obscurity  to  national  prom- 
inence .  .  nor  is  their  power  confined  to 
the  substantive. 

A  raised  eyebrow,  an  inflection  of  the  voice, 
a  caustic  remark  dropped  In  the  middle  of  a 
broadcast  can  raise  doubts  in  a  million  minds 
•bout  the  veracity  of  a  public  official  or  the 
wisdom  of  a  government  policy. 

One  Federal  Communications  Commission- 
er considers  the  power  of  the  networks  to 
equal  that  of  local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments combined.  Certainly,  it  represents  a 
concentration  of  power  over  American  public 
opinion  unknown  in  history. 

What  do  Americans  know  of  the  men  who 
wield  this  power?  Of  the  men  who  produce 
and  direct  the  network  news — the  nation 
knows  practically  nothing.  Of  the  commen- 
tators, most  Americans  know  little,  other 
than  that  they  reflect  an  urbane  and  assured 
presence,  seemingly  well  inrormed  on  every 
important  matter. 

We  do  know  that,  to  a  man.  these  com- 
mentators and  producers  Uve  and  work  In  the 
geographical  and  Intellectual  confines  of 
Washington,  D.C.  or  New  York  City— the 
latter  of  which  James  Res  ton  terms  the  "most 
unrepresentative  community  in  the  entire 
United  States."  Both  communities  bask  in 
their  own  provincialism,  their  own  parochial- 
ism. We  can  deduce  that  these  men  thus  read 
the  same  newspapers,  and  draw  their  politi- 
cal and  social  views  from  the  same  sources. 
Worse,  they  talk  constantly  to  one  another, 
thereby  providing  artificial  reinforcement  to 
their  shared  viewpoints. 

Do  they  allow  their  biases  to  influence  the 
selection  and  presentation  of  the  news?  David 
Brtnkley  states,  "objectivity  is  impossible  to 
normal  human  behavior,"  Rather,  he  says, 
we  should  strive  for  "fairness." 

Another  anchorman  on  a  network  news 
show  contends:  "You  can't  expunge  all  your 
private  convictions  Just  because  you  sit  in  a 
•eat  like  this  and  a  camera  starts  to  stare  at 
you.  ...  I  think  your  program  has  to  reflect 
what  your  basic  feelings  are.  I'll  plead  rullty 
to  that." 

.J^^^  than  a  week  before  the  1968  election, 
thU  same  commentator  charged  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  campaign  commitments  were  no 
more  durable  than  campaign  balloons.  He 
claimed  that,  were  It  not  for  fear  of  a  hoetile 
reacUon,  Richard  Nixon  would  be  giving  into, 
and  I  quote  the  commentator.  "His  natvirai 
instinct  to  smash  the  enemy  with  a  club  or 
go  after  him  with  a  meat  axe." 

Had  this  slander  been  made  by  one  politi- 
cal candidate  al>out  another,  it  would  have 
been  dismissed  by  most  commentators  as  a 
partisan  aasault.  But  this  attack  emanated 
from  the  privileged  sanctuary  of  a  network 
studio  and  therefore  had  the  apparent  dignity 
o^  an  objective  statement. 

The   American   people   would   rlghUy   not 

tolerate  this  kind  of  concentration  of  power 

in  government.  Is  it  not  fair  and  relevant 

vo  quesUon  iu  concentraUon  in  the  hands  of 
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a  tiny  and  closed  fraternity  of  privileged 
men,  elected  by  no  one.  and  enjoying  a 
monopoly  sanctioned  and  licensed  by  govern- 
ment? 

The  views  of  this  fraternity  do  not  repre- 
sent the  views  of  America  That  is  why  such 
a  great  gulf  existed  between  how  the  nation 
received  the  President's  address — and  how 
the  networks  reviewed  it. 

As  with  other  American  institutions,  per- 
haps it  is  time  that  the  networks  were  made 
more  responsive  to  the  views  of  the  nation 
and  more  responsible  to  the  people  they 
serve. 

I  am  not  asking  for  government  censor- 
ship or  any  other  kind  of  censorship.  I  am 
asking  whether  a  form  of  censorship  already 
exists  when  the  news  that  forty  mllUon 
Americans  receive  each  night  is  determined 
by  a  handful  of  men  responsible  only  to  their 
corporate  employers  and  filtered  through  a 
handful  of  commentators  who  admit  to  their 
own  set  of  biases. 

The  questions  I  am  raising  here  tonight 
should  have  been  raised  by  others  long  ago. 
They  should  have  been  raised  by  those 
AMierlcans  who  have  traditionally  considered 
the  preservation  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  their  special  provinces 
of  responsibility  and  concern.  They  should 
have  been  raised  by  those  Americans  who 
share  the  view  of  the  late  Justice  Learned 
Hand  that  "right  conclusions  are  more  likely 
to  be  gathered  out  of  a  multitude  of  tongues 
than  through  any  kind  of  authoritative  selec- 
tion." 

Advocates  for  the  networks  have  claimed 
a  first  amendment  right  to  the  same  un- 
limited freedoms  held  by  the  great  ne'ws- 
papers  of  America. 

The  situaUons  are  not  IdenUcal.  Where  the 
New  York  rimes  reaches  800,000  people, 
NBC  reaches  twenty  times  that  numlser  with 
it*  evening  news.  Nor  can  the  tremendous 
Impact  of  seeing  television  film  and  hear- 
ing commentary  be  compared  with  reading 
the  printed  page. 

A  decade  ago,  before  the  network  news 
acquired  such  dominance  over  public  opin- 
ion, 'Walter  Llppmann  spoke  to  the  issue: 
"There  Is  an  essential  and  radical  difference," 
he  stated,  "between  television  and  print- 
ing ...  the  three  or  four  competing  tele- 
vision stations  control  virtually  all  that  can 
be  received  over  the  air  by  ordinary  tele- 
vision sets.  But.  besides  the  mass  circula- 
tion dailies,  there  are  the  weekUee,  the 
monthlies,  the  out-of-town  newspapers,  and 
books.  If  a  man  does  not  like  his  newspaper, 
he  can  read  another  from  out  of  town,  or 
wait  for  a  weekly  news  magazine.  It  is  not 
Ideal.  But  It  Ls  infinitely  better  than  the 
situation  in  television.  There,  If  a  man  does 
not  like  what  the  networks  offer  him,  all  he 
can  do  is  turn  them  off.  and  listen  to  a 
phonograph." 

"Networks,  "  he  stated,  "which  are  few  In 
number,  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  a  whole 
medium  of  communication."  The  newspapers 
of  mass  circulation  have  no  monopoly  of  the 
medium  of  print. 

"A  virtual  monopoly  of  a  whole  medium  of 
communication"  is  not  something  a  demo- 
cratic people  should  blithely  Ignore. 

And  we  are  not  going  to  cut  off  our  tele- 
vision sets  and  listen  to  the  phonograph 
t>ecause  the  air  waves  do  not  belong  to  the 
networks;  they  belong  to  the  people. 

As  Justice  Byron  White  wrote  In  his  land- 
mark opinion  six  months  ago,  "It  la  the  right 
of  the  viewers  and  listeners,  not  the  right 
of  the  broadcasters,  which  is  paramount." 

It  is  argued  that  this  power  presents  no 
danger  In  the  hands  of  those  who  have  used 
it  responsibly. 

But  as  to  whether  or  not  the  networks 
have  abused  the  power  they  enjoy,  let  us  call 
as  our  first  witnesses,  former  Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  the  City  of  Chicago. 

According  to  Theodore  H.  'Wblte,  televi- 
sion's Intercutting  the  film  from  the  streets 


of  Chicago  with  the  "current  proceedings 
on  the  floor  of  the  convention  created  the 
most  striking  and  /alse  political  picture  of 
1968 — the  nomination  of  a  nian  for  the 
American  P»re8idency  by  the  brutality  and 
violence  of  merciless  police." 

If  we  are  to  believe  a  recent  report  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee,  then  televi- 
sion's presentation  of  the  violence  In  the 
streets  worked  an  inJusUce  on  the  reputation 
of  the  Chicago  police. 

According  to  the  Committee  findings,  one 
network  in  particular  presented  "a  one-sided 
picture  which  in  large  measure  exonerates 
the  demonstrators  and  protestors."  Film  of 
provocations  of  police  that  was  available 
never  saw  the  light  of  day,  while  the  film 
of  the  police  response  which  the  protestors 
provoked  was  showTi  to  milUons. 

Another  network  showed  virtually  the 
same  scene  of  violence — from  three  separate 
angles — without  making  clear  It  was  the 
same  scene. 

Wblle  the  full  report  Is  reticent  In  drawing 
conclusions,  it  is  not  a  document  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  fairness  of  the  network 
news. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Impact  of  network 
news  on  the  national  mind  is  far  from  com- 
plete. But  some  early  returns  are  available. 
Again,  we  have  enough  information  to  raise 
serious  questions  about  its  effect  on  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

Several  years  ago,  Fred  Friendly,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  network  news,  wrote  that  Its 
missing  Ingredients  were  "conviction,  cc«- 
troversy  and  a  point  of  view."  The  networks 
have  compensated  with  a  vengeance. 

And  in  the  networks'  endleae  pursuit  of 
controversy,  we  should  ask  what  is  the  end 
value  ...  to  enlighten  or  to  profit?  What  Is 
the  end  result  ...  to  Inform  or  to  confuse? 
How  does  the  on-going  exploration  for  more 
action,  more  excitement,  more  drama,  serve 
our  national  search  for  Internal  peace  and 
stabUlty? 

Gresham's  law  seems  to  be  operating  In  the 
network  news. 

Bad  news  drives  out  good  news.  Ttie  Irra- 
tional is  more  controversial  than  the  rational. 
Concurrence  can  no  longer  compete  with  dis- 
sent. One  minute  of  Eldrtdge  Cleaver  is 
worth  ten  minutes  of  Roy  WUklns.  TTie  labor 
crisis  settled  at  the  negotiating  table  Is  noth- 
ing compared  to  the  confrontation  that  re- 
sults in  a  strike — or,  better  yet,  violence  along 
the  picket  line.  Normality  has  become  the 
nemesis  of  the  evening  news. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  controversy  is  that 
a  narrow  and  distorted  picture  of  America 
often  emerges  from  the  televised  news.  A 
single  dramatic  piece  of  the  mosaic  becomes, 
in  the  mmds  of  millions,  the  whole  picture! 
The  American  who  relies  ufton  television  for 
his  news  might  conclude  that  the  majority 
of  American  students  are  embittered  radicals, 
that  the  majority  of  black  Americana  feel  no 
regard  for  their  country;  that  violence  and 
lawlessness  are  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception,  on  the  American  campus.  None  of 
these  conclusions  is  true. 

Television  may  have  destroyed  the  old 
stereotypes — ^but  has  It  not  created  new  ones 
In  their  place? 

What  has  this  passionate  pursuit  of  "con- 
troversy done  to  the  politics  of  progress 
through  logical  compromise,  essential  to  the 
functioning  of   a  democratic   society? 

Tlie  members  of  Congress  or  the  Senate 
who  follow  their  principles  and  philoaophy 
quietly  In  a  spirit  of  compromise  are  un- 
known to  many  Americans — wblle  the  loudest 
and  most  extreme  dissenters  on  eTery  issue 
are  known  to  every  man  in  the  street. 

How  many  marchers  and  demonstrations 
would  we  have  If  the  marchers  dkl  not  know 
that  the  ever-falthful  TV  cameras  would  be 
there  to  record  their  antlca  for  the  next 
news  show. 

We  have  heard  demands  that  Senators  and 
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CongreBonieu  and  Judges  make  kiaown  all 
I  heir  financial  connections — so  that  the  pub- 
lic win  know  who  and  what  Influences  their 
decisions  or  votes.  Strong  arguments  can  be 
made  for  that  view.  But  when  a  single  com- 
tnentator  or  producer,  night  after  sight,  de- 
termines for  millions  of  people  how  much  of 
eich  side  of  a  great  Issue  they  are  going  to 
see  and  hear;  should  he  not  first  disclose  his 
personal  views  on  the  issue  as  well? 

In  thl.^  search  for  excitement  and  contro- 
■.ersy,  has  more  than  equal  time  goue  to  that 
minority  of  Americans  who  specialize  In  at- 
tacking the  United  States,  its  Institutions 
;iiid  It5  citizens? 

Tonight.  I  have  raised  questions.  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  suggest  answers.  These 
answers  must  come  from  the  media  men. 
They  are  challenged  to  turn  their  critical 
powers  on  themselves  They  are  challenged 
to  direct  their  energy,  talent  and  conviction 
toward  Improving  the  quality  and  objectivity 
of  news  presentation.  They  are  challenged  to 
structure  their  own  civic  ethics  to  relate  their 
great  freedom  with  their  great  responsibility. 

And  the  people  of  America  are  challenged 
too  .  .  .  challenged  to  press  for  responsible 
news  presentations.  The  people  can  let  the 
networks  know  that  they  want  their  news 
straight  and  objective.  The  people  tan  regis- 
ter their  complaints  on  bias  througih  mall  to 
the  networks  and  phone  calls  to  local  sta- 
tions. This  Is  one  case  where  the  people  must 
defend  themselves  .  .  .  where  the  citizen — not 
government — must  be  the  reformer  .  .  .  where 
the  consumer  can  be  the  most  effective 
crusader. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  every 
elected  leader  in  the  United  States  depends 
on  these  men  of  the  media.  Whether  what  I 
have  said  to  you  tonight  will  be  heard  and 
seen  at  all  by  the  nation  Is  not  my  decision; 
It  is  not  your  decision;  It  Is  their  decision.        \ 

In  tomorrow's  edition  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  you  will  be  able  to  read  a  news  story 
detailing  what  I  have  said  tonight;  editorial 
comment  will  be  reserved  for  th«  editorial 
page,  where  It  belongs.  Should  not  the  same 
wall  of  separation  exist  between  news  and 
comment  on  the  nation's  network. 

We  would  never  trust  such  power  over 
public  opinion  in  the  hands  of  tn  elected 
government — It  Is  time  we  questioned  It  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  and  un-elected  elite. 
The  great  network.i  have  dominated  Ameri- 


ca's airwaves  for  decades;  the  people  are  en- 
titled to  a  full  accounting  of  their  stew- 
ardship 


FREE  WORLD  SHIPPING  TO  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  iMr.  Chamber- 
lain)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
most  recent  report  fron.  the  Department 
of  Defense  indicates  that  the  level  of 
free  world  shipping  to  North  Vietnam 
continues  to  show  a  significant  decline 
over  last  year.  During  this  past  October, 
I  am  advised,  six  such  vessels,  four  flyini^ 
the  Biitish  flag  and  one  each  under  the 
resistiy  of  Cypius  and  Japan,  frequented 
North  Vietnamese  ports.  This  brings  the 
total  for  1969  to  85  free  world  arrivals 
as  compared  to  the  122  arrivals  *.hat 
took  place  during  the  first  10  months 
of  1968.  This  represents  a  substantial 
30  percent  reductior  in  this  traffic.  This 
Is  most  encouraging.  Still  there  is  no 
reason  for  complacency  so  long  as  men 
are  dying  in  South  Vietnam  from  North 
Vietnamese  bullets.  I  was  particularly 
disturbed  to  note  the  appearance  in  this 
October  trade  of  a  Japanese  vessel,  the 
third  such  arrival  this  year.  Regardless 
of  whatever  contribution  this  particular 
vessel  may  have  made  in  terms  of  com- 
merce It  should  serve  as  a  signal  for 
our  Grovemment  to  make  the  strongest 
representations  to  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment urging  the  removal  of  vessels 
under  Japanese  registry  from  this 
traffic. 

At  this  point  I  insert  a  chart  identify- 
ing fiee  world  ship  arrivals  to  North 
Vietnam  during  1969  together  with  U.S. 
Maritime  Administration  Report  No.  28 
listing  the  names  of  certain  of  the  free 
world  and  Polish  flag  vessels  that  have 
engaged  In  trade  with  North  Vietnam. 


Flag  ol   registry —  Gross 

Name  of  ship — Continued  tortnage 

Polish — Continued 

Jozei  Conrad 8,730 

Kapitan  Kosko 6,629 

Kochanouski 8,231 

Konopnicka - 9,690 

Kraazewski 10,363 


1969  FREE  WORLD  SHIP  ARRIVALS  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 

BriiKh  Som»li  Cyprus      Singapore        Japanese 


Maltese 


January — 
February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 
September. 
October    .. 


Total 


I 


Total 


n 

10 
7 
9 
12 
II 
7 
fi 

6 
6 


1 


85 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE   MAHITIMf 

Administration  Report  No.  28 

l.tST  OF  rOREIGN  Fl..\C.  VESSELS  ARRIVING  IN 
NORTH  VIETNAM  ON  r>R  AFTER  JANUARY 
2  J,     1966 

Section  1  The  President  has  aj)proved  a 
poUcv  of  denying  the  carriage  Of  United 
States  Oovernmeut-nnanced  cargo«e  shipped 
from  the  United  States  on  foreign  flag  ves- 
?.el.s  which  called  at  North  Vietnami  ports  on 
or  after  January  25,    1966. 

The  Maritime  Administration  i^  making 
available  to  the  appropriate  United  States 
Government  Departments  the  tollo»ivlng  list 
of  such  vessels  which  arrived  In  No^th  Viet- 
nam ports  on  or  after  January  25,  1966,  based 
i>n  information  received  through  September 
12.  1969.  This  list  does  not  includ*  vessels 
under  the  registration  of  countries,!  Includ- 
iiiK  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communl^  China. 


which  normally  do  not  have  vessels  calling 
at  United  States  ports 

Flag  of  registry —  Gross 

Name  of  ship:  tonnagr 

Total,  all  flags.  53  ships 354.232 


Pclisli   (32  ships) 243.514 

Andrzej  Strug 6,919 

Brnioicski 10,443 

Djakarta 6,915 

Emilia  Plater 6.  718 

Energetyk 10,876 

Florian  Ceynowa 6,  784 

General  Sikorski 6,  785 

Hanka  Sawicka - «.  M* 

Hanoi - 6,9H 

Hugo  Kollataj 3,755 

Jan  Matejko - 6.7^6 

Janek  Krasicki 6.904 


Leleuel    

Ludic^k  Sol.ski 

Marceli   Nowotko 

Mtckietvicz    

;Woriiii.>.;fco    

Norutd     - 

Nouowtejski 

Panel  Finder 

Pheniaii       

Pr^i/iaan  Narodow 

Stefan  Okrceja 

Szntnanowski 

Transport  oieiec     

Wieniawf'ki     

Wlarti/slau-   Broniewski 


1, 

817 

6. 

904 

6. 

660 

4 

344 

9 

247 

5 

512 

9 

186 

4 

911 

6 

92:i 

8 

876 

6 

620 

9 

203 

10,854 

9 

lUO 

6 

919 

77.041 

Briti-sh   (14  ships) 77.041 


Fortune    Glory    5.832 

Golden  Ocean 3.827 

Green/ord 2,964 

Kmgford     --- 2.911 

Meadow  Court  (Trip  to  North 
Vietnam    as    the    Ardrossmore. 

British)      5,820 

Rochford     3.324 

Rosetta  Maud  (Trip  to  North 
Vietnam  as  the  Ardtara,  Brit- 
ish)      5.795 

Ruthy  Ann 7,361 

Shun  On  (Trip  to  North  VleUiam 

as  the  Pundua.  British) 7.295 

Shun  Wah  (Previous  trip  to  North 
Vietnam    as    the    Vercharmian. 

British) - 7,265 

Shun   Wing   6,987 

Taipieng    (Tanker) 5,676 

Tetrarch  (Previous  trips  to  North 
Vietnam  as  the  Ardrowan.  Brit- 
ish)  - 7.300 

Tang  Hock 4,884 


Cvprlot  (2  ships).-- 7 
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Somali    (2  ships) 13,531 

Happy  Dragon - 4,534 

Vi'onnr  (Tanker)   8,997 

Oreek   (Iship)--- 6,724 

Lconis  (Trip  to  North  Vietnam 
as  the  Shirley  Christine,  Brit- 
ish)     «•■'■''* 


Panamanian  (I  ship) l*8» 


Salamanca  (Trips  to  North  Viet- 
nam as  the  Milford,  British)  . 


1 .  88!" 


Singapore      (1    Ship)--    -  *225 

Lucky    Dragon 4,225 

Section  2.  In  accordance  with  approve<i 
procedures,  the  vessels  listed  below  which 
called  at  North  Vietnam  on  or  after  Januar> 
26,  1966,  have  reacquired  eligibility  to  carr> 
United  States  Government-financed  cargoes 
from  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  per- 
sona who  control  the  vessels  having  given 
satisfactory   certification   and   assurance: 

(a)  that  such  vessels  will  not,  thence- 
forth, be  employed  In  the  North  Vietnam 
trade  as  long  as  It  remains  the  policy  of  tne 
United  States  Government  to  discourage 
such  trade  and: 

(b)  that  no  other  vessels  under  their  con- 
trol   will    thenceforth    be    employed    in    tlip 
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n^r'a^ra^'DhTcTai^"'  "'"'''  ""  ^''"'"'^''  '"^  ^^  ^°^®'  °^  ^^  ^^"^^^  *^<*  ^  «^-  "^^0"  ^^  maintenance  has  skyrock- 

'^    cf ^'at  vessels  under  their  control  which  talS'foS'!^mAr!.''c?^^?/n'*°°''  °'  ~""  ^  7^^  tenant  income  has  gone  down, 

are  covered  by  contractual  obiigationfl  In-  *  i?l  °"fv,     ™°™  Children.  The  trend  m  public  housing  is  toward 

eluding  charters,  entered  Into  prior  to  Jan-  When  the  Federal  aid  formula  to  local  serving  progressively  lower  income  fami- 

uary  25,  1966,  requiring  their  employment  housing  authorities  was  first  written  into  lies.  Thus,  while  the  median  income  of 

in  the  North  Vietnam  trade  shall  be  with-  law,  it  was  beUeved  that  Federal  assist-  families  in  public  housing  was  54  per- 

drawn  from  such  trade  at  the  earliest  oppor-  ance  was  necessary  only  for  capital  out-  cent  of  the  national  urban  median  in 

tunity  consistent  with  such  contractual  ob-  lays.  Rent  could  thus  be  kept  low  and  1944.  it  had  dropped  to  approximately 

"  p>'i^",!f  R»^...r^  within  the  means  of  low-income  families  33  percent  of  the  national  urban  median 

Npme  of  Ship  ^'"'^^  **  °"^y  ^^^  *°  *^°^^'"  operating  ex-  by  1967. 

a  "since  Last  Report:  None.  Penses.    This    rationale   proved    correct  While    tenant    income    has    dropped, 

b   Previous  Reports — Flag  of  Registry:  through  1967.  routine  operating  expenses  have  risen. 

Number  Today,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  ap-  Routine  operating  expenses  are  made  up 

of  ships  parent,  however,  that  in  many  housing  of   administrative    expense,    utility    ex- 

British 1  authorities  rental  payments  no  longer  pense,  and  ordinary  maintenance  and 

Italian i  cover  the  costs  of  ordinary  operation  and  operation  expense.  On  a  nationwide  level, 

Section  3.  The  following  number  of  vessels  niaintenance.  Because  rent  is  the  major  administrative   expenses   rose   approxi- 

have  been  removed  from  this  list  since  they  source  of  operating  and  maintenance  ex-  mately  18.8  percent  from  1967-70.  Utility 

have  been  broken  up,  sunk  or  wrecked.  pense,   many   local   housing  authorities  expenses,  although  rising  at  a  lesser  rate 

Gross  are  moving  toward  financial  instability  than  the  national  average,  rose  approxi- 

a.  Since  last  report:                            tonnage  and  insolvency.  This  is  dramatically  por-  mately  10  percent  for  the  period  1967- 
court   "arweii    (British) 7, 133  trayed  In  the  results  of  a  1968  survey  of  70.  Ordinary  operating  and  maintenance 

;X7"/r7ca  fBrit'ishi ^' ?^^     ^^  "*^°''  ^'^^  ^~=^^  housing  authorities     expense  rose  approximately  16  percent 

Isabel  Erica  (British) 7, 105     made  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and     between  1967  and  1970. 

b.  Previous  reports— Flag  of  registry:  Urban  Development.  The  82  housing  au-        The  rise  in  expenses  compared  to  ten- 

Broken  up,  sunk     fhorities  operate  a  total  of  400,000  dwell-     ant  abUity  to  bear  increased  rental  is 
or  wrecked    ^^  "^lits  Or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the    most  dramatically  shown  by  examining 

British 5     dwelling  units  in  the  entire  public  hous-     individual  aretis.  In  Detroit  for  example 

cypriot   7     ing  program.  operating  expenses  have  riaen  106  per- 

Leb^ese 9        The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban     cent  since   1952   while  tenant  moomes 

Maltese                                                   1  ^velopment  found  that  39  of  the  82    have  gone  up  only  9  percent  in  the  same 

Polish  ---I'lliri        I      I.  "/""".    1  housing  authorities  were  operating  at  a     period.   Albert  A.  Walsh,  chairman  of 

Somau    .-- I-'              r           1  deficit — that  is,   operating  income  was     the  New  York  Housing  Authority,  has 

>  Ships  appearinjt  on  the  Ust  which  have  "°'  sufficient  to  cover  total  operating  ex-     reported  that  in  New  York  tenant  in- 
made  no  mS"oLrth^ie^  under  the  Penditures.  The  39  housing  authorities     come  increased  65.1  percent  betweenl952 
present  registry.  operate  a  combined  total  Of  271,483  dwell-     and   1967   while  routine  operating  ex- 
'  Added  to  Report  No.  27  appearing  In  the  ^'^^  units.                                                          penses  increased  125.6  percent.  During 
Federal  Register  Issue  of  July  31,  1969.  Fifty-one  of  the  82  housing  authorities     the  same  period,  according  to  Mr.  Walsh, 
By  Order  of  the  Maritime  Administrator  surveyed  were  operating  With  financial     rents  were  increased  71.6  percent. 
Date:  September  16, 1969.  problems — that  IS,  at  least  85  percent  of        WhUe  some  of  the  increases  in  operat- 
joHN  M  o'CoNNELL,  ^hc   total   BvaUable  operating   receipts    ing  expenses  can  be  charged  to  manage- 
Assistant  Secretary.  were  being  spent  on  "routine"  expenses,     ment    inefficiency,    the   greatest   single 
^_^.^^^^^_^_  This  left  an  insufficient  amount  of  income     factor  is  simply  the  increase  in  costs 
NECESSITY   FOR    RVMTAT     AQ.<5TQT  ^^^^'"'^   ^°'"   "'^o^routine"   needs   and    And,  these  actual  increases  do  not  al- 
AiJ^    -tU  '^"   "^^-J^tal   assist-  maintenance  of  reserves  at  needed  levels,     ways  reflect  an  accurate  picture.  Wages 
tvmamhS^  r^^  o^T^^x;S^^2^  These  39  authorities  operate  a  combined    the   largest   factor  in  increased  costs, 
™?^^?:E^  O^    public    housing  total  of  326,166  dwelUng  units.                    often  lag  behind  local  prevailing  rates! 
fKOJfccrrs  Fifteen  of  the  82  housing  authorities     Many  projects  are  suffering  from  addi- 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  ^^^^  reached  such  serious  financial  op-    tional  expense  due  to  increasing  age  of 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-  crating  condition  that  they  are  consid-     ^^  facilities.  Because  of  lack  of  money, 
man  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  is  ^led  insolvent  or  nearly  so.  The  normal     many  authorities  are   forced   to  make 
recognized  for  15  minutes.  rate    of    "routine"    operating    expendi-     temporary  repairs  which  In  the  end  does 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  ^^^^  for  these  15  housing  authorities    little  more  than  delay  and  ultimately  in- 
enunciated  the  historic  goal  of  "a  decent  either    exceeds    operating    receipts    or     crease  costs. 

home  for  every  American  family"  when  riearly  does.  This  does  not  consider  in-        Tenants  cannot  bear  the  cost  of  fur- 
It  passed  the  National  Housing  Act  of  ^°^^  resources  for  "nonroutine"  expen-     ther   rental   increases.   Already,   many 
1949.  We  reaffirmed  this  goal  and  gave  it  <^tures  or  reserves.  These  fifteen  housing     tenants  are  required  to  pay  an  undue 
the  "highest  priority"  with  the  passage  authorities  operate  a  combined  total  of     proportion  of  their  income  to  rent.  Ac- 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  192,541  dwelling  units.                                      cording  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
Act  of  1968.  Today,  we  are  faced  with  the  The  most  important  point  in  the  grim     and  Urban  Development,  50  percent  of 
prospect  of  potential  failure  of  this  goal  recital  of  these  statistics  is  that  only  one     the  senior  citizens  living  In  public  hous- 
in  one  major  segment  of  our  housing  of  the  82  housing  authorities  was  con-     ing  paid  30  percent  or  more  of  their  In- 
program.  sidered  in  serious  financial  condition  in     come  to  rent  in  1967.  Twenty-two  per- 
Public  housing  has  been  one  of  the  ^p^^-  At  the  end  of  1967,  seven  were  con-     cent  of  all  other  families  living  in  pub- 
major  means  toward  implementing  the  sidered  to  be  in  serious  financial  con-     lie  housing  paid  30  percent  or  more  of 
policy  of  a  decent  home  for  every  Ameri-  d^tion  and  15  at  the  end  of  1968.  The     their  income  to  rent.  The  House  of  Rep- 
can  family.  The  public  housing  authority  ^^   housing  authorities  listed  In  order     resentatives   recently    amended   section 
program  places  responsibility  for  devel-  °^  ^^^  seriousness  of  financial  difficulty     101  of  the  1968  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
opment,  ownership,  and  management  in  ^^^'    Washington,    D.C.;    Kansas   City,     velopment  Act  to  provide  for  rent  sup- 
the  hands  of  local  housing  authorities.  ^°-   San  Francisco,  Calif.;  St.  Louis,     plements  in  the  leased-housing  program 
Federal  aid  to  local  authorities  consists  ^°'   Columbus,  Ohio;   New  York  City,     where  rent  exceeds  20  percent  of  income 
essentially  of  annual  contributions  by  N.Y.;  New  Haven.  Conn.;  Omaha,  Nebr.;        If  housing  authorities  are  fwced  to 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Boston.  Mass.;   Newark.  N.J.;   Chicago     raise  rents,  fewer  and  fewer  low-income 
Development  to  cover  the  cost  of  retiring  "'■:    Los  Angeles,   Calif.;   Philadelphia,     families  will  be  able  to  afford  the  pub- 
the  locally  issued  tax-exempt  bonds  used  Pa.;  LouisviUe,  Ky.;  and  Detroit,  Mich,     lie    housing   which    was    originally    de- 
w  finance  the  projects.  The  Department  The  reason  why  these  15  housing  au-    signed  to  provide  them  with  a  decent 
also  a°,?fhn?  »!J^.  ^'"^^'I  Development  is  thoriUes  are  in  such  financial  danger     place  in  which  to  live.  We  are  already 
thoriuec  an  artriiHnn^i^  ^o^  housing  au-  and  why  more  may  well  move  into  this     forcing  many  lower  income  families  pres- 
tnorities  an  additional  $120  per  year  for  category  is  simply  that  the  cost  of  op-     ently  living  in  housing  projects  to  pay 
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far  higher  rents  tlian  they  can  i>roperly 
afford.  We  are,  in  effect,  forcing  them  to 
make  the  choice  of  paying  catastrophic 
rents  or  returning  to  the  slums  from 
which  they  are  attempting  to  escfipe. 

On  the  other  hsmd,  if  local  public 
housing  authorities  continue  to  operate 
at  their  present  deficits,  we  flace  the 
prospect — already  becoming  apperent  In 
some  areas — that  public  housing  will  end 
up  as  public  subsidized  slums. 

Section  211  of  the  Senat«-passed 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1969  provides  for  rental  assistance  in 
behalf  of  very  low  income  tenants  of 
public  housing  projects.  The  following 
explanation  of  the  section  is  contained 
in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  report  to  accompany  S. 
2864: 
ADorrioNAL  Rental  A-ssi.st.^nie  jn  Behalf  of 

Vert    Low     Income    Tenants    of     Public 

Housing  Projects 

Section  211  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
U.S  HouBing  Act  of  1937  to  ad*  a  new  sec- 
tion 24  which  would  provide  an  additional 
assistance  program  in  behalf  of  very  low- 
Income  tenants  of  public  housing  projects. 

This  section  would  authorize  rental  assist- 
ance payments  with  respect  to  units  in  low- 
rent  housing  projects.  Including  low-rent 
bousing  In  private  accommodations,  to  en- 
able families  of  very  low  income  to  afford 
rentals  with  no  more  than  25  percent  of  their 
Incomes.  Assistance  would  be  In  the  form  of 
annual  payments  by  the  Secretary  to  pub- 
lic housing  agencies  pursuant  to  contracts 
entered  Into  with  the  local  agencies.  Exist- 
ing as  well  as  new  units  would  qualify  for 
assistance  and  assistance  could  be  continued 
for  the  life  of  the  project  so  long  as  It  served 
low-Income  tenants. 

At  the  present  time,  annual  contribtition 
payments  by  the  Federal  Government  to  local 
agencies  cover  the  debt  service  cn  private 
borrowings  financing  the  development  or  ac- 
quisition cost  of  the  projects.  Operating  and 
maintenance  expenses  are  payable  out  of 
rentals  paid  by  the  low-income  tenants.  The 
nationwide  average  operating  cost  per  unit  Is 
now  about  $50  a  month,  or  $600  a  year.  In 
some  geographical  areas  operating  costs  are 
substantially  higher.  These  costs  are  too  high 
for  the  very  poor  to  bear.  Section  206  of  the 
bin,  which  would  authorize  annual  contribu- 
tions m  excess  of  debt  service,  would  not 
materially  reduce  the  burden  on  the  tenants. 
Local  housing  agencies  have  attempted  to 
meet  this  problem' by  charging  minimum 
rents  for  some  units  below  the  operating 
costs  attributable  to  the  units,  with  the 
higher  income  tenants  making  «p  the  dif- 
ference. This  has  helped  somewhat  but  not 
enough.  For  the  most  part,  the  neediest 
families  have  been  excluded  from  the  public 
housing  program. 

This  section  would  enable  families,  regard- 
less of  how  low  their  Incomes  are.  to  afford 
the  rentals  necessary  to  support  project  op- 
erating costs  with  no  more  than  25  percent 
of  their  Income  This  Is  the  rent-to-income 
ratio  used  in  HUD's  other  sub.sldlzed  rental 
programs  (rent  supplement  and  section  236 
rental  assistance).  .Standurd.s  for  tenant  In- 
comes would  be  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  a  uniform  nationwide  basis  Since 
many  low-Income  families  are  receiving  wel- 
j  fare  housing  allowances,  the  Secretary  would 
be  expected  to  take  steps  to  assure  that  the 
rental  assistance  payments  are  not  relied  on 
as  substitutes  for  welfare  payments. 

Although  the  subsidy  was  authorized  pri- 
marily to  help  families  of  very  low  Income, 
the  committee  intends  that  It  apply  to  all 
fumllles  who  otherwise  would  be  requlrecl  to 
pay  more  than  25  percent  of  Income  for  rent 
or  who  would  be  barred  from  public  housing 


because  their  Income  was  Inadequate  to  pay 
this  rent  required;  for  example,  a  large  family 
needing  a  four  or  five  bedroom  unit. 

For  purposes  of  determining  the  maximum 
amount  of  assistance  payments  with  respect 
to  any  unit,  the  "rental"  for  such  unit  would 
be  the  proportionate  share  of  the  total  shelter 
costs  to  be  borne  by  the  low-income  tenants 
of  a  project  attributable  to  that  unit.  The 
actual  rental  for  any  unit  charged  could  be 
higher  than  the  proportionate  share  of  total 
shelter  costs  attributable  to  that  unit,  but 
as.slstance  payments  would  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  this  proportionate  share  or,  If 
lower,  the  actual  rental  charged. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  section  Is  to 
permit  improved  operating  and  maintenance 
services  In  public  housing  projects  while  still 
permitting  occupancy  by  very  low-Income 
tenants.  The  Secretary  would  be  expected. 
however,  with  respect  to  assistance  contracts 
entered  into  with  local  housing  agencies,  to 
Insure  that  excess  operating  costs,  and  conse- 
quently higher  rentals,  are  not  incurred. 

This  section  would  provide  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  enter  Into  assistance  pay- 
ment contracts,  as  approved  in  appropria- 
tion acts.  In  the  amount  of  $75  million  an- 
nually. This  amount  should  be  adequate  to 
get  the  program  initiated  with  respect  to  all 
existing  projects  and  any  new  projects  over 
the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  provision,  which  the 
Senate  has  already  passed,  would  go  far 
in  alleviating  the  problems  which  I  have 
previously  described.  I,  therefore,  urge 
that  the  House  conference  committee 
members  give  this  proposal  favorable 
consideration  when  it  meets  with  the 
Senate  conferees. 


SUEZ  CANAL:   CENTENNIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood >  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  key 
crossroads  of  the  world  are  the  Isthmuses 
of  Panama  and  Suez.  What  happens  at 
one  makes  Its  impact  on  the  other.  This 
interaction  was  dramatically  brought 
into  focus  by  the  1956  nationalization  by 
Egypt  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  subsequent 
assaults  by  Panamanian  mobs  on  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Unfortunately,  few  members  of  the 
press  have  studied  the  histoi-y  of  either 
waterway  and  hence  have  not  been  able 
to  write  with  the  objectivity  required 
when  discussing  these  vital  mattens.  Both 
have  deep  historic  roots. 

As  the  year  1969  marks  the  centennial 
of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  I  have 
read  in  the  September-October  1969  is- 
sue of  Aramco  World  magazine  an  il- 
luminating article  on  the  Suez  Canal  by 
Jolm  Brinton,  a  specialist  in  19th-cen- 
tury Near  Eastern  history. 

A.s  the  indicated  article  should  be  of 

interest  to  all  concerned  with  the  Panama 

Canal.  I  quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

Suez:   A  Centennial 

(By  John  Brinton) 

Under  tiie  sound  of  the  guns  the  echoe.s 
of  the  past  are  muted.  This,  on  the  eve  of  its 
100th  birthday,  is  the  story  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

In  July.  100  years  ago.  Ismail,  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  toured  the  Continent  grandly  handing 
out  to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  invita- 
tions to  ceremonies  marking  the  opening  of 
a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  He  also 
Invited  1,000  notables  of  the  day.  Including 
100  famous  men  like  Zola.  Dumas  and  Ibsen 


who  were  to  come  as  his  personal  guests — i.e 
all  expenses  paid. 

Even  for  a  ruler  known  for  extravagance 
It  was  an  extravagant  gesture.  And  it  was 
only  the  first  of  many.  Before  the  end  of 
the  ceremonies  he  would  build  a  new  road 
to  the  pyramids,  construct  a  palace  for  the 
E^mpreaa  Eugenie  of  Prance  and  build  an 
opera  house.  He  would  also  commission,  but 
not  get  In  time,  an  opera  by  Verdi,  give  a  ball 
which  6,000  people  would  attend,  and  Im- 
port 1.600  cooks  and  servants  from  Europe 
to  tend  to  things.  It  was  grand:  It  was  splen- 
did; it  was  magnificent — as  befitted  one  of 
the  few  moments  In  history  that  was  truly 
historic:  the  opening  of  a  canal  linking  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  with  the  Red  Sea,  Europe 
with  India,  West  with  East 

The  Suez  Canal  was  not  a  new  Idea.  As 
early,  possibly,  as  2.000  B.C..  a  canal  Unking 
an  ancient  branch  of  the  Nile  with  the  Bitter 
Lakes  was  built.  Around  500  B.C.,  a  Persian 
conqueror  named  Darius  extended  It.  but 
stopped  when  he  was  warned  that  the  Red 
Sea  was  higher  than  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  opening  of  a  canal  would  bring  the  sea 
fiooding  Into  Egypt.  (A  myth,  that  would 
persist  through  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Egypt 
and  get  even  stronger  when  French  engineers 
made  what  Lord  Kinross  called  "a  miscal- 
culation of  major  proportions.") 

But  history  moved  on.  Oreeks  came  and 
built  locks  near  what  Is  now  the  shell- 
pocked  town  of  Suez.  Romans  under  Trajan 
put  slaves  to  work  digging  a  new  link  to  the 
mainstream  of  the  Nile  and  called  It  "Trajan's 
River."  Arabs,  100  years  later,  reopened  "Tra- 
jan's River,"  then  finally  filled  it  up  again  a.s 
a  defense  measure  and  left  It  that  way  for  an- 
other 1.000  years.  During  that  time  Europe 
found  a  route  to  India  around  Africa  and. 
ttntil  Napoleon  landed  In  Egypt,  forgot  about 
Its  fllled-in  ditch  across  the  Isthmus. 

Napoleon's  Invasion  of  Egypt  had  a  tre- 
mendous Impact  on  England.  Safe  behind 
Its  shield  of  stout  English  seapower.  getting 
rich  on  the  returns  of  its  swift  merchant- 
men, England,  until  that  moment,  had  been 
perfectly  content  to  sut>due  Its  Interests 
In  the  Mediterranean.  But  roused  by  the 
possibility  that  France  would  control  an 
area  from  which  it  could  threaten  England's 
grip  on  India,  British  statesmen  decided  on 
a  course  of  action  that  would  shape  history 
for  the  next  119  years.  They  decided  that 
England  would,  hereafter,  prop  up  the  sag- 
ging military  strength  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire which  still  ruled,  however  feebly,  all 
of  the  Middle  East  It  was  a  fateful  decision, 
one  that  would  drag  England  into  the  Cri- 
mean War.  spawn  the  Ill-fated  Chesney  ex- 
pedition to  develop  a  new  route  to  India 
via  the  Euphrates  river  (Aramco  World. 
March-April,  1969)  and  harden  Into  a  stub- 
born. Illogical  opposition  to  the  dynamic 
Frenchman  who  was  to  become  the  Father 
of  the  Canal.'  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 

The  story  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  is  as 
odd  as  It  Is  fascinating.  It  begins  with  a  19- 
year-old  boy  going  off  to  Spain  as  a  ver> 
Junior  diplomat,  winning  fame  for  some 
skillful  negotiations  there  and  in  Egypt,  bu' 
later  falling  into  disfavor  with  the  new  ruler- 
of  Republican  Prance  atid  resigning,  ap- 
parently a  failure  at   a  young  age. 

During  his  career,  however.  De  Les.>-pp&  hiid 
met  many  interesting  individuals:  Thoma.- 
Waghorn  who  had  fought  such  a  heartbreak- 
ing tight  to  convince  a  stubborn  Britisli  gov- 
ernment that  an  overland  route  to  IntlU' 
across  the  Lsthmus  of  Suez  was  feasible 
{Armaco  World.  November-December,  1968i 
Adolphe  Llnant  de  Bellefonds.  an  engineer 
in  the  service  of  Egypt  and  a  fierce  proponent 
of  a  canal;  Prosper  Enfant  in.  a  religious  fa- 
natic whose  faith  somehow  saw  a  canal  a.- 
a  route  to  salvation  and.  above  all.  a  chubby 
little  prince  with  an  appetite  for  macaroni 

The  prince's  name  was  Muhammad  Sa'id 
He  was  13,  corpulent  and  lazy— to  the  dis- 
mav    of    his    father     the    great    Muhammad 
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All.  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  whose  own  physical 
prowess  and  vigor  had  been  Important  fac- 
tors in  his  rise  to  power.  Insistent  that  this 
condition  be  remedied,  the  story  goes,  the 
viceroy  put  Muhammad  Sa'ld  on  a  strict  diet 
end  sent  him  to  the  harbor  In  Alexandria 
each  day  to  exercise  on  a  naval  vessel  there, 
a  vessel,  as  fate  would  have  it.  not  far  from 
the  home  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  then  vice 
consul  In  Alexandria. 

The  vice  consul  who  had  amiable  relations 
with  Muhammad  All's  whole  family,  took  pity 
on  the  boy  und  secretly  let  him  Into  his 
kitchen  and  fed  him  great  helpings  of  maca- 
roni. It  was  a  small  kindness,  but  as  one 
writer  later  put  it.  a  "landmark  In  the  history 
of  the  canal."  Muhammad  Sa'ld  never  forgot 
that  kindness  and  when,  20  years  later,  he 
became  viceroy,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
repay  It:  he  granted  De  Lesseps  an  exclusive 
concession  to  construct  a  canal. 

As  history  and  De  Lesseps  himself  have 
made  clear,  this  was  not  as  fortuitous  as  a 
brief  summary  sounds.  De  Lesseps  did  not 
simply  stumble  into  a  good  thing;  he  quite 
coldly  planned  It  and  had,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  been  planning  it  for  some  time. 

As  one  version  has  It,  De  Lesseps'  plans 
for  Suez  had  germinated  years  before  when, 
quarantined  In  Alexandria,  he  reai  the 
report  of  Napoleon's  engineer  J.  M.  Lepere  on 
the  feasibility  of  building  a  canal.  Soon  he 
was  to  see  'Waghorn  prove  that  even  an  over- 
land route  across  the  Isthmus  was  a  shortcut. 
He  also  came  Into  contact  with  a  mystical 
religious  sect  called  the  "Salnt-Slmonlans" 
whose  beliefs  had  somehow  come  to  focus  on 
construction  of  a  canal.  He  discussed  the 
matter  with  Llnant  and  Captain  Chesney. 
both  of  whom  had  corrected  the  myth  that 
one  sea  was  higher  than  the  other.  It  is  also 
known  that  he  kept  an  eye  on  the  possibilities 
during  the  next  two  decades — even  to  the 
point  of  making  an  Inquiry  not  long  before 
his  prince  came  to  power.  In  short.  De  Les- 
•eps  did  not  come  to  his  patron  with  a  sxid- 
den  inspiration,  but  with  a  scheme  that  had 
engaged  his  thoughts  for  years.  De  Lesseps 
was  a  man  who  looked  ahead. 

The  actual  decision  was  made  under  most 
dramatic  circumstances.  It  took  place  during 
military  maneuvers  in  the  desert,  to  which 
the  new  viceroy  had  Invited  De  Lesseps,  and 
the  best  version  Is  De  Lesseps'  own : 

"On  the  30th  of  November,  1854. 1  presented 
myself  at  the  tent  of  the  Viceroy,  placed  on 
an  eminence  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  r^ugh 
stones,  forming  a  little  fortification  with 
encloeures  for  cannon.  I  had  remarked  that 
there  was  a  place  where  we  could  leap  with 
»  horse  onto  the  parapet,  there  being  a 
terrace  outside  on  which  the  horse  had  clear- 
»noe  of  footing.  The  Viceroy  welcomed  my 
project,  and  requested  me  to  go  to  my  tent 
to  prepare  a  report  for  him,  which  he  per- 
mitted me  to  bring  him.  I  vaulted  on  my 
horse,  which  leaped  the  parapet,  galloped 
down  the  slope,  and  then  brought  me  back 
to  the  enclosure,  when  I  had  taken  the  time 
necessary  to  draw  up  the  report,  which  had 
l)een  ready  for  several  years.  The  whole  ques- 
tion was  clearly  set  forth  in  a  page  and  a 
half;  and  when  the  Prince  himself  had  read  it 
to  his  followers,  accompanying  It  with  a 
translation  in  Turkish,  and  had  asked  their 
»dvlce,  he  received  unanimous  answer  that 
the  proposal  of  the  guest,  whose  friendship 
for  the  family  of  Mohammet  All  was  known, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  favorable,  and 
that  it  was  desirable  to  accept. 

"The  concession  was  Immediately  granted. 
The  word  of  Mohammet  Said  was  as  good 
»s  a  contract." 

In  the  capitals  of  Europe,  the  viceroy's 
decision  provoked  sudden  meetings  and  long 
discussions.  The  presentations  were  varied 
but  the  point  was  the  same :  that  an  upstart 
with  neither  money  nor  power,  and  for  un- 
known moUves,  had  suddenly  thrown  a 
weighty  new  factor  onto  the  delicate  bal- 
ances of  power  In   19th-century  Europe  and 


that  this  could  not  be  permitted  to  happen. 
England,  with  Lord  Palmerston  at  the  head 
of  Its  government,  was  particularly  alarmed. 
Permit  a  French  company  to  develop — and 
then  control — a  new  route  to  India?  A  route 
through  which  French  warships  could  carry 
troops  to  the  vulnerable  sub-continent? 
Never,  said  Palmerston,  and  sent  off  word  to 
his  envoy  In  Istanbul:  under  no  circum- 
stances can  England  permit  the  Sultan  to 
approve  this  step. 

It  was  a  shrewd  move.  For  Muhammad 
Sa'id,  friend  or  not.  had  cautiously  added 
a  codicil  to  his  sweeping  grant  to  De  Lesseps. 
The  codicil  simply  said  that  before  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  could  t>e  Initiated  the  "con- 
cession must  be  ratified  by  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Sultan."  It  was  a  natural  con- 
dition; however  shaky  his  grip,  the  Sultan 
still  ruled  Egypt  and  still  laid  claim  to 
Sa'ld'E  loyalty  and  obedience.  But  It  gave 
England,  the  Sultan's  chief  supporter,  a 
lever  with  which  to  exert  pressure  on  De 
Lesseps  and  England  exerted  It.  For  the 
next  12  years  the  Sultan  would  steadfastly 
refuse  to  ratify  the  concession. 

The  building  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  always 
seemed  like  a  great  engineering  challenge; 
a  man-agalnst-the-deeert  epic  of  formidable 
magnitude.  And  certainly  It  was  not  easy:  to 
excavate  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  sand  In  the 
waterless  wastes  of  a  desert  required  an  in- 
credible effort — if  Just  to  bring  a  stream  of 
fresh  water  close  enough  to  permit  the  work 
to  go  on.  But  the  highest  point  of  land  In- 
volved was  only  59  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
it  was  being  cut  in  a  straight  line.  Once 
De  Lesseps  had  f>ersuaded  the  Viceroy — in 
one  of  his  more  shameless  schemes — to  con- 
script peasants  by  the  thousands  and  force 
them  to  work  on  the  excavations,  the  engi- 
neering problems  were  relatively  minor.  The 
major  ones  he  soon  solved  by  the  bold  im- 
portation of  huge  new  steam  dredgers.  No, 
the  engineering  was  not  the  main  problem. 
The  real  problems  were  In  politics,  finance 
and  diplomacy,  fields,  as  It  turned  out.  In 
which  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  excelled. 

The  Sultan's  initial  refusal  was  a  body 
blow  to  De  Lesseps.  After  visiting  the  capitals 
of  Europe  he  realized  how  serious,  and  de- 
veloped his  tactics  accordingly.  Instead  of 
trying  to  persuade  the  Sultan  directly,  he 
decided  It  would  be  far  easier  to  persuade  the 
Emperor  of  Prance  to  persuade  the  Sultan. 
De  Lesseps  would  form  a  company  which  the 
Emperor  of  France  could  support.  Naturally 
the  formation  of  a  company  required  capital 
which  could  be  accumulated  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  scientifically  sound  project. 

It  was  enough  to  discourage  a  titan,  but 
De  Lesseps  went  confidently  forward.  He 
formed  a  group  called  the  International 
Scientific  Commission  and  sent  It  to  Egypt 
to  prepare  a  report  on  the  feasibility  of  a 
canal.  With  the  report  of  the  commission  In 
hand — "proving"  that  the  canal  was  quite 
practical — he  wrung  a  second  concession  from 
Sa'ld  and  then,  for  the  next  five  years,  un- 
flagglngly  traveled,  talked  and  planned  his 
venture.  He  saw  Queen  Victoria  and  Albert. 
He  talked  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
He  approached  the  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
tria. He  harangued  editors,  btislnessmen 
and  bankers  and,  simultaneously,  mounted 
a  worldwide  propaganda  campaign. 

Support  grew,  especially  after  native  troops 
In  India  rebelled  and  England  sent  troops 
across  the  Isthmus  to  save  time,  thus  prov- 
ing one  of  De  Lesseps'  major  contentions.  But 
It  didn't  grow  fast  enough  so  In  1858  he 
formed  a  company — the  Compagnie  Univer- 
selle  du  Caiial  Maritime  de  Suez — put  up 
enormous  amounts  of  capital  that  western 
Investors  were  supposed  to  have  provided. 

When  even  that  failed  to  move  the  Sultan 
or  affect  the  English  position  he  decided  on 
a  reckless  gamble.  If  it  failed,  so  would  the 
canal.  But  he  had  negotiated  long  enough; 
It  was  time  to  bring  the  Issue  to  a  head.  It 
was  time  to  see  if  the  French  Emperor  was 


going  to  permit  England  to  frustrate  a  proj- 
ect of  such  vast  Import  to  Prance.  He  ordered 
the  start  of  construction  and  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  suitable  fanfare,  the 
first  spadeful  of  desert  sand  was  turned  and 
the  Suez  Canal  got  underway. 

As  De  Lessepis  had  expected,  ETurope  re- 
sponded violently.  From  Prime  Ministers, 
Viziers,  shareholders,  bankers  and  consuls  In 
five  countries  came  a  torrent  of  arguments, 
and  at  last  the  Sultan  stirred.  He  Issued 
an  order  to  the  company  to  cease  work.  De 
Lesseps  had  not  expected  this.  Worse,  Sa'ld, 
his  friend  and  supporter,  was  losing  confi- 
dence. The  company  was  clearly  foundering. 
Whether  the  next  step  was  taken  In  des- 
peration or  whether  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
had  cynically  maneuvered  public  opinion  so 
as  to  bring  It  about  Is  a  point  that  scholars 
can  debate  forever.  Whichever  It  was,  De 
Lesseps  took  It.  He  went  personally  to  the 
Emperor  and  put  the  question  to  him:  will 
the  Emperor  of  Prance  permit  England  to 
block  a  vital  French  enterprise?  The  Em- 
peror, Napoleon  III,  hesitated  and  then  said 
softly:  "M.  de  Lesseps,  you  can  count  upon 
my  support  and  protection.  The  British  op- 
position Is  unimportant.  We  must  Just  trim 
our  sails  to  it." 

This  waa  the  turning  point.  It  solved 
nothing  in  Itself;  In  fact  the  company  was 
to  totter  and  nearly  collapse  several  times  In 
the  coming  years  as  politicians  and  finan- 
ciers, sensing  victory  and  profit,  closed  In 
on  De  Lesseps  and  nearly  snatched  his  prize 
from  him.  But  the  French  Emperor's  deci- 
sion cleared  the  way  and  the  Sultan  ratified 
th  concession  In  March,  1868.  Construction 
proceeded  to  such  an  extent  that  It  was  soon 
clear  that  success  was  inevitable.  Everyone 
saw  It,  Including  the  Khedive  Ismail,  suc- 
cessor to  Sa'ld.  In  July,  1868  he  set  out  for 
Europe  Issuing  his  invitations  to  the  open- 
ing. He  promised  everyone  It  would  be  worth 
attending. 

Now  It  was  a  race  sigalnst  time.  Palaces 
were  going  up,  a  seven-mUe  road  was  Inching 
toward  the  pyramids  and  an  opera  house 
was  being  completed.  But  the  canal  was  still 
not  finished  and  at  the  last  minute  they  had 
found,  on  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  passage,  a 
ledge  that  had  been  overlooked,  a  ledge  high 
enough  to  tear  the  bottom  out  of  a  ship.  Try 
dynamite,  said  De  Lesseps.  Impossible,  said 
the  engineers.  No  one  has  ever  set  off  that 
big  a  charge  underwater.  We  have  no  choice, 
De  Lesseps  said.  Try  it.  They  tried  It  and 
In  an  enormous  explosion  that  sent  canal 
water  spraying  over  a  good  part  of  the  desert, 
demolished  the  ledge,  and  opened  the  canal. 
At  Port  Sa'ld,  Cairo,  Suez  and  Ismalla, 
meanwhile,  royalty,  nobility,  wealth  and 
fame  were  gathering  for  the  momentous  oc- 
casion— the  voyage  of  the  monarchs  through 
the  canal.  At  Port  Sa'id,  the  L^Aigle  already 
lay  at  anchor  while  the  Empress  went  sight- 
seeing. Around  her  were  gathering  corvettes, 
frigates,  yachts  and  merchantmen  from 
everywhere.  Prince  Henry  of  the  Netherlands 
was  there.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  com- 
ing. So  were  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  and 
others. 

At  the  last  minute  Ismail,  pale  and  shak- 
ing, summoned  De  Lesseps.  A  ship  sent 
through  to  test  the  canal  had  gone  aground 
and  was  blocking  the  passage.  De  Lesseps 
was  stunned.  We'll  float  It,  he  promised. 
Float  it,  said  Ismail  grimly,  or  blow  It  up! 
It  wais  not  necessary.  The  ship  floated 
free  and  not  long  after  L'Agile,  as  majestic 
as  Its  royal  passenger,  weighed  anchor  and 
moved  Into  the  canal  followed  at  carefully 
spaced  Intervals  by  40  other  ships.  In  stately 
procession  they  proceeded  to  the  flrst  stop: 
Lake  Tlmsah  where  thousands  of  spectators 
cheered  their  arrival  and  French  warships, 
firing  salvo  after  salvo,  signaled  the  begin- 
ning of  24  hours  of  celebration.  There  was  a 
banquet  given  by  De  Lesseps,  an  "equestrian 
fantasia,"  and  a  g^reat  dinner  for  1,000  guests 
served  on  tables  set  in  the  dunes  under  the 
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desert  stars.  Aa  Ismftll  bad  promised,  it.  was 
-worth  attending. 

The  next  day  the  great  convoy  moved  on 
to  the  Bitter  Lakes  where  the  royal  guesu 
rowed  back  and  forth  In  the  dark  to  visit 
each  other  as  rocketa  soared  into  the  sky.  On 
the  third  day  they  reached  Suee.  It  was  the 
Bight  of  the  century.  As  the  great  ships 
slowly  rounded  the  ^ast  turn,  came  about  and 
dropped  anchor,  with  all  Sags  flying,  can- 
nons thundered,  crowds  cheered  and  band 
after  band  played  lustily  under  the  sun.  The 
Suez  Canal  was  open  at  last.  It  was  Novem- 
ber 19,  1869, 


A  POLICY  ON  ARID  LANDS  IS  PART 
OP  THE  OVERALL  ENVIRONMENT- 
AL POUCY  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  SAYIOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  and  as  i>art  of  the 
band  of  Congressmen  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  our  Na- 
tion's environment,  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  receive  a  number  of  Independent 
studies  and  reports  on  the  conditions  of 
our  environment.  I  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  a  recent  study  by  a  leading 
conservationist  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico.  Mr.  Henry  M.  Zeller.  conserva- 
ti<m  chairman  for  the  Rio  Grande  chap- 
ter of  the  Sierra  Club. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "Arid  Lands — Use 
or  Destruction,"  Zeller  paints  a  broad 
picture  of  the  evils  facing  the  Nation  if 
we  d*  not  learn  to  control  our  burgeon- 
ing technology.  Tliis  is  a  theme  I  have 
sounded  on  many  occasions  and  I  am 
happy  to  present  a  thoughtful  and  well- 
reasoned  view  of  the  problem  particu- 
larly as  it  affects  the  status  of  arid  lands 
throughout  the  coimtry.  Mr.  Zeller  points 
out  that  because  space  will  be  at  a  pre- 
mium in  the  future  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant what  we  do  now  about  the  proper 
utilization  of  our  arid  lands.  In  addition 
to  his  perceptive  comments  on  land  uti- 
lization, the  paper  is  important  for  an- 
other reason.  All  too  often,  conservation- 
ists have  a  tendency  to  "tunnel  in"  on 
one  particular  concern  to  the  exclusion 
of  others.  This  is  not  the  case  with  Mr. 
Zeller's  i>aper:  It  is  obvious  he  realizes 
that  a  policy  for  arid  lands  should  be  an 
integraJ  part  of  a  national  polity  dealing 
with  the  total  environment. 

The  article  follows:  , 

Aan>  Lands — Usx  oa  Destruction? 

(By  Henry  M.  Zeller,  conservation! chairman, 

Rio  Grande  chapter.  Sierra  Club) 

I.    ARn>   I.AIirDS WHAT    tTSlJ? 

This  conference  la  baaed  on  the  premise 
that  "arid  lands  throughout  the  (world  offer 
considerable  possibilities  for  grea1)er  use,  but 
also  present  serious  problems  for  [permanent 
human  settlement  and  use."  Tl^la  premise 
is  sound,  but  the  arid  lands  offer  ano  cure-all 
for  the  consequences  of  the  hiunan  popula- 
tion explosion,  (1) 

For  year«  people  have  disparaged  the  Mal- 
thuslan  theories,  but  the  doubt  begins  to 
dissipate  as  we  so  obviously  flU  up  the  earth. 
In  the  meantime,  despite  the  facft  that  Mai- 
thus  does  seem  to  be  having  bis  day,  his 
theorlee  need  some  rethinking  because  he 
related  the  problems  of  over-population  too 
closely  to  food  supply  alone.  (3) 

It  is  now  well-known  what  happens  to 
mammal  p>opulatlons  that  ovenrhelm  tbeir 


habitat.  They  do  not.  as  a  rule.  Just  starve. 
Experience  indicates  that  crowding  induces 
glandular  hyperactivity,  which  in  turn 
causes  ethologlcal  and  physiological  effects, 
culminating  in  a  die-off.  which  tend  to  cut 
back  the  population  to  a  num'oer  that  can 
tolerate  ItseU  within  the  habitat  without 
stress.  Food  supply  is  not  the  controlling 
factor.  (2) 

Edward  T.  Hall  In  The  Hidden  Dimension 
brings  out  that  uncontrolled  human  popu- 
lation growth,  the  "population  explosion", 
may  produce  its  effects  by  crowding  through 
implosion  at  the  points  of  concentration  of 
population.  In  every  such  concentration 
there  Is  the  potential  for  the  development 
of  a  be/iat'ioraZ  sink  like  those  suffered  by 
John  Calhoun's  rats  In  his  Rockville.  Mary- 
land, experiments.  It  appears  that  such  sinks 
may  already  be  forming  in  our  city  slums. 
It  Is  difficult  to  argue  that  man  can  boast 
of  any  Immunity  not  shared  by  other  mam- 
mals. (1,  2.  3) 

According  to  William  Mulloy  In  a  recent 
article,  although  European  contacts  finished 
the  Job.  the  direct  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Blaster  Island  culture  wais  intra-lsland 
warfare  In  a  restricted,  over- populated  en- 
vironment. This  history  tends  to  confirm 
Hall's  ideas.  (4) 

If  this  experience  with  other  mammals 
has  meaning  for  man,  as  Hall  thinks  It  does, 
then  food  supply  Is  no  key  to  human  siirvlval 
In  the  fact  of  exponential  Increases  in  popu- 
lations and  the  consequent  pathology  of  the 
behavioral  sinks  which  bring  spreading 
ethologlcal  and  physiological  breakdown. 
With  this  In  mind,  but  in  any  event.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  usefulness  of  the  arid  lands 
in  affording  some  relief  from  population 
pressure  would  lie  more  in  the  provision  of 
living  space  than  in  intensified  food  pro- 
duction. Production  In  dry  farming  areas 
Is  strictly  limited  by  the  care  needed  to  pre- 
vent destruction  of  the  land.  Dry  farming  is 
a  considerable  gamble  requiring  large  cap- 
italization, and  only  certain  crops  can  be 
grown.  Stock  raising  must  give  Increasing 
consideration  to  ecological  factors.  As  for 
Irrigated  farming,  compared  to  other  eco- 
nomic sectors  it  consumes  very  large  quan- 
tities of  water  and  the  rate  of  return  la 
very  low.  It  also  can  be  destructive.  Par- 
ticularly for  Irrigated  farming,  government 
Involvement  in  providing  water  at  prices  far 
below  coat,  as  well  as  other  forma  of  sub- 
sidy and  assistance,  is  required  to  keep  it 
In  existence  on  the  present  scale.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  government  Intervention 
on  the  American  style  Is  econcxnlcally  feas- 
ible except  in  very  special  cases,  being  even 
more  qexistionable  when  there  is  a  surplus 
of  cropland  such  as  we  have.  At  the  same 
time,  the  arid  lands,  particularly  the  warm, 
sunny  desert  and  seml-deeert  areas,  are 
pleasant  for  living  and  attractive  to  Industry. 
These  areas  and  the  mountains  are  inval- 
uable for  recreation  and  for  tourism  as  an 
industry,  provided  the  natural  setting  Is 
not  destroyed.  (6.  8)   (7.8) 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  land  use 
in  the  arid  lands  should  be  carefully  con- 
trolled, and  that  the  bulk  of  the  world  food 
supply  should  be  produced  in  those  regions 
which  are  naturally  adopted  to  that  func- 
tion. Arid  lands  should  not' be  used  for  food 
production  beyond  their  capacity  for  sus- 
tained yield  of  those  crops  to  which  they 
are  suited.  Under  a  free  enterprise  system, 
a  preliminary  Judgment  In  the  case  of  any 
given  agricultural  activity  can  be  reached 
on  the  basis  of  whether  sustained  produc- 
tion will  make  a  profit  without  subsidy. 
Of  course,  any  final  Judgment  should  be 
made  on  ecological  criteria. 

The  Imminent  danger  to  the  arid  lands, 
as  the  expanding  population  causes  implo- 
sions here  and  there,  is  that  there  will  b« 
correspondingly  expanding  pressures  for  their 
over-exploltatlon.  Promises  that  the  "dea- 
ert  can  be  made  to  bloom"  are  particularly 


frightening  in  this  respect.  People  Involved 
In  such  promises  seldom  have  either  a  long, 
term  or  an  ecological  outlook  and  have  little 
idea  of  the  true  consequences  of  what  they 
propose.  Population  pressuree  may  Increase 
to  the  point  where  any  technology  offering 
a  furlom  hope  of  relief  of  some  sort,  or 
worse,  bolstered  by  inflated  advertising  hold- 
ing out  false  promises,  will  be  tried  out 
without  regard  to  possible  or  even  certain 
adverse  effects.  (6) 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  earth  is  a  finite  quantity. 
Even  though  the  ultimate  limit  has  not  yet 
been  fixed,  and  regardless  of  how  the  mar- 
ginal lands  are  used,  capacity  cannot  con- 
tinue to  improve  at  the  same  rate  as  a  wildly 
expanding  population.  Quite  apart  from  the 
chance  of  prior  human  breakdown,  any  gen- 
eral overtaxing  of  the  earth  must  fail  in  the 
end.  and  man  will  find  himself  without 
habitat.  I  sincerely  believe  that  without  ef- 
fective population  control  our  species  has  no 
future.   (2.  3.  4.  9.  10) 

TTie  antidote  for  the  pressures  threatened 
by  over-iK)pulatlon  Is  population  control. 
Any  rational  planning  for  the  future  must 
start  with  the  assumption  that  the  antidote 
will  be  administered  before  It  Is  too  late,  but 
the  antidote  cannot  bring  an  abrupt  halt  to 
population  trends:  there  Is  bound  to  be  an 
over-rlde.  For  this  reason,  planning  to  ac- 
commodate more  i>eople  In  the  arid  lands  is 
necessary  for  the  interim  period  and  beyond. 
We  must  plan  for  their  increased  use,  but 
we  must  remember  their  fragility  as  we  do 
so.  This  fragility  means  that  their  use  must 
be  carefully  restricted  and  organized. 

n.     COVERNlfXNT     INCAPACTTT     FOB    AXn)     LANDS 
ICAMAaEMENT — HiaTORT 

Unfortunately,  our  political  syst«ns  seem 
incapable  of  the  management  required  for 
the  careful  use  of  the  arid  lands.  I  base  this 
statement  mainly  on  experience  In  the  United 
States.  I  doubt  If  anyone  else  does  much 
better. 

The  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  Ameri- 
can West  has  been  marked  by  lack  of  plan 
and  a  sort  of  schizophrenic  Irratlonsllty. 
divided  between  the  opposing  and  equally 
wrong  ideas  that  the  West  was  nothing  but 
the  •Great  American  Desert"  or  that  it  could 
ensUy  be  made  Into  a  garden.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century  homesteaders  with 
the  "garden"  misconception  flocked  westward 
to  get  their  160  acres  of  public  land,  which 
proved  completely  inadequate  for  making  a 
living  In  the  dry  country,  and  their  failures 
made  the  fortunes  of  the  speculators  and  the 
big  cattlemen.  In  the  end.  the  Homestead 
Act  defeated  lu  own  purpoee.  which  was  to 
provide  an  outlet  In  land  for  the  Increasing 
American  population  by  helping  the  small 
farmer  with  his  "family  farm".  (11) 

There  was  one  man  who  had  a  clear  Idea 
of  the  West,  seeing  neither  desert  nor  gar- 
den. He  saw  the  great  variety  of  the  western 
lands  as  compared  to  the  broad  arable  acres 
of  the  humid  regions,  and  the  consequent 
need  to  classify  lands  for  their  best  use.  As 
for  agriculture,  he  saw  the  need  for  the  In- 
tegrated use  of  land  and  water,  the  different 
requirements  for  farming  and  pasturage,  the 
necessity  for  collective  action  in  employing 
irrigation,  and  the  asinlnlty  of  the  arbltary 
160-acre  homestead  based  on  a  rectangular 
survey  without  regard  to  water  resources, 
soil,  or  topography.  Knowing  what  we  know 
today,  we  may  not  agree  with  everything  he 
advocated  but  he  did  have  a  clear  idea  of 
what  should  be  done  within  the  limits  of 
the  applicable  knowledge  and  philosophy  of 
his  day.  If  his  Ideas  had  been  followed,  there 
could  have  been  raUonal  adapUUon  to  meet 
the  accumulation  of  experience,  because  his 
primary  tenet  had  to  do  with  the  applica- 
tion of  knowledge  to  planning,  which  should 
be  comprehensive  and  Integrated  with  an  eye 
to  the  future.  (11) 

This  man  was  Major  John  Wesley  Powell. 
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the  father  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Newlands  or  Reclamation 
Act,  besides  other  aspects  of  government. 
This  year,  1969,  Is  the  centenary  of  his  ex- 
ploration of  the  Colorado  River,  Including 
the  Grand  Canyon,  the  first  complete  and 
fully  reported  exploration  of  this  awesome 
area.  He  was  a  brave  and  energetic  man  and 
a  devoted  civil  servant  who  had  much  to 
do  with  the  origins  of  the  association  of  sci- 
ence with   government  for   the  good  of  all. 

(H) 

Some  of  Powell's  ideas  were  adopted,  but 
the  integrated  whole  was  rejected  by  govern- 
ment so  that  there  was  no  philosophy,  no 
binding  force.  Perhaps  the  most  Important 
element  rejected  was  Powell's  ecological  out- 
look, which  was  far  ahead  of  his  time.  Mean- 
while, those  of  his  ideas  that  were  adopted 
separately  have  been  distorted  by  specula- 
tors, special  Inierests,  subjective  bureaucrats, 
and  by  gullible  or  parochial  legislators.  Now 
we  need  another  Powell. 

ni.    GOVERNMENT    AND    WATER 

In  the  American  West,  one  of  the  great- 
est failures  of  government  lies  In  Its  accept- 
ance of  the  Idea  of  a  "water  shortage",  always 
looming  Just  ahead.  Government  permits, 
even  encourages,  the  allocation  of  water 
against  ecologlc  and  economic  principles.  It 
then  conipounds  this  error  by  maintaining 
water  rights  law  and  pricing  systems,  and 
does  nothing  to  correct  public  attitudes,  all 
of  which  are  largely  In  opposition  to  change. 
In  this  way.  Inefficient  and  wasteful,  even 
damaging  uses  of  water  become  entrenched  to 
the  point  that  they  are  above  challenge  and 
there  Is  no  water  for  new  uses.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  established  uses  have  "prior 
rights"  and  so  must  be  continued,  public  of- 
ficials call  passionately  for  more  water.  Us- 
ually, the  Idea  Is  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment win  come  to  the  rescue  and  will  pro- 
vide additional  water  by  massive  works 
which  will  utilize  some  all-powerful  tech- 
nology. (5.6,  12) 

An  excellent  example  of  the  consequences 
of  the  water  shortage  concept  Is  the  current 
Central  Arizona  Project  for  the  delivery  of 
water  of  the  Colorado  River  to  the  Phoenix- 
Tucson  area,  which  has  been  authorized  by 
Congress  but  not  yet  funded.  There  Is  little 
doubt  that  It  will  be  constructed  eventually, 
although  there  Is  grave  doubt  that  It  will 
solve  Arizona's  water  problem,  which  is  to 
find  the  most  efficient  uses  for  already  avail- 
able water  In  terms  of  ecologically  accept- 
able economics.  Any  water  which  the  CAP 
may  deliver  to  the  Phoenlx-T\icson  area  will 
be  too  costly  to  compete  in  the  near  future 
with  the  water  already  there.  In  addition, 
Arizona's  unused  share  of  Colorado  River  wa- 
ter could  probably  best  be  used  nearer  the 
river.  The  main  effect  of  the  CAP  Is  likely 
to  be  the  encouragement  of  the  wasteful  use 
of  water  according  to  precedent,  thus  fos- 
tering continued  demands  for  more  water. 
Demands  for  more  water  are  Inevitable  If 
present  attitudes  and  allocations  to  states 
continue,  because  the  water  supply  available 
to  the  CAP  Is  expected  to  drop  to  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  authorized  quantity  as  the 
upper  basin  states  take  their  share  over  the 
years   (5.7, 13.  14) 

Arizona's  achievement  in  obtaining  au- 
thorization of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  is 
noteworthy  as  the  result  of  more  than  forty 
years  of  contest  over  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River.  Seven  states  within  the  river  basin 
are  involved,  and  their  battlefield  has  ex- 
tended to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Congress.  The  Colorado  River  Itself  hso  Joined 
the  battle,  refusing  to  maintain  the  flow 
expected  of  it.  thus  confounding  all  planning 
through  forcing  the  allocation  of  water  defl- 
clU  which  are  unpredictable.  It  is  this  im- 
ponderable which  threatens  the  future  CAP 
w*ter  supply  as  the  upper  basin  states  take 
their  share  and  annual  deficits  must  be  ap- 
portioned. Every  hoped  for  drop  of  water  is 
committed,   and  proposals   ancillary   to   the 


exploitation  of  the  river  have  threatened  the 
desecration  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Itself.  Its 
reservoirs  have  a  storage  capacity  five  times 
the  annual  flow  of  the  stream.   (12,  13,  15) 

Now,  as  a  logical  consequence  of  the  di- 
vision and  sub-division  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  to  the  last  drop,  the  water 
shortage  truly  comes  Into  its  own,  and  seven 
states  cry  for  more  water!  (12,  15) 

Such  demands  are  extant  In  the  form  of 
proposals  for  the  Importation  of  water  from 
distant  regions  that  are  more  fortunately 
endowed.  These  proposals  give  no  thought  to 
ecological  consequences,  to  true  costs,  or  to 
alternatives,  and  they  disregard  many  politi- 
cal and  social  factors.  They  are  based  on  the 
Idea  that  people  must  be  encouraged  to  set- 
tle wherever  they  like,  even  in  the  arid  coun- 
try, where  there  Is  always  the  assurance  that 
the  Federal  government  will  step  In  to  supply 
more  water  when  needed,  from  somewhere, 
somehow,  regardless  of  how  Ill-considered 
and  extravagant  the  so-called  need  may  be. 
Most  unthinking  and  selfish  Is  the  demand 
for  irrigation  water,  even  though  the  area  be 
only  marginal  for  agriculture  and  farmers 
cannot  afford  the  actual  cost  of  the  water, 
and  disregarding  the  fact  that  the  water 
could  be  used  more  productively  where  It 
exists  naturally.  All  this  Is  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  agricultural  experts  predict  a 
surplus  of  cropland  in  our  country  for  an 
indefinite  period.   (8) 

The  Colorado  Basin  is  not  the  only  locus 
of  water  troubles,  albeit  creating  more  emo- 
tion than  most.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
at  the  Federal  level  to  Introduce  some  ra- 
tionality into  planning  through  the  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Water  Commission.  This 
body  is  intended  to  carry  out  a  thorough 
study  of  national  water  needs  and  all  pos- 
sible ways  of  satisfying  them.  The  point  of 
view  Is  Intended  to  be  that  of  the  national 
Interest,  long-term  and  objective.  This  con- 
cept Is  superb  but  It  Is  far  from  unanimous- 
ly accepted. 

During  an  address  at  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  on  18  November  1966,  Congressman 
Wayne  Asplnall  of  Colorado  unburdened  him- 
self of  his  misgivings  about  the  then  pro- 
posed National  Water  Commission.  At  one 
point  he  expressed  his  concern  that  some 
Federal  groups  were  "attempting  to  apply 
the  scientific  or  theoretical  approach  to  our 
national  water  problems,"  and  a  Federal 
official  bad  said  that  the  National  Water 
Commission  would  provide  an  overview  of 
water  problems  by  experts  In  the  field  with- 
out any  commitment  to  parochli.1  Interests. 
He  continued,  "How  can  (Italic  supplied) 
an  independent  evaluation,  free  of  state, 
regional,  or  local  Interests  resolve  com- 
plicated water  issues  Involving  water  rights, 
Interstate  compacts,  long-standing  agree- 
ments, etc?"  He  went  on  to  quote  a  rep>ort 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  which 
expressed  certain  findings  about  Federal 
reclamation  policy.  He  concluded.  "You  can 
Imagine  what  might  happen  to  water  devel- 
opment in  the  West  If  the  decisions  were 
left  to  a  group  such  as  this."  This  reductio 
ad  absurdum  was  supplied  by  a  recognized 
les^lor  in  the  reclamation  field,  who  is  hog- 
tied  by  the  questionable  constraints  which 
he  himself  has  helped  to  perpetuate.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  express  any  better  our 
basic  weakness  In  water  planning.   (16) 

(Note.— In  the  Appendix  Is  an  account 
concerning  the  proposed  Hooker  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  a  unit  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project.  It  affords  In  microcosm  a  representa- 
tive spectrum  of  the  "water  shortage"  fixa- 
tion. To  dissect  It  Is  a  sort  of  a  laboratory 
exercise  In  the  examination  of  how  water 
problems  are  handled.) 

rv.     GOVERNMENT    AND    ARm     LANDS    POLICY 

There  Is  a  tendency  to  dwell  almost  ex- 
clusively on  water  problems  because  their 
solution  is  of  such  primary  Importance  to 
the  management  of  arid  lands,  but  this  does 


not  mean  that  government  does  any  better 
with  other  asp>ect8  of  the  overall  situation. 
One  of  the  foremost  examples  of  government 
policy  gone  generally  astray  la  the  case  ot 
Southern  California.  TTirougb  a  chain  reac- 
tion of  resource  exploitation,  advertising, 
and  Industrial  buildup,  coupled  with  a  not 
unpleasant  climate,  people  have  come  to 
the  area  in  droves  and  are  atill  coming.  This 
influx,  already  taking  on  the  appearance  ol 
implosion,  has  received,  and  Is  stUl  receiving, 
the  active  encouragement  of  government. 
There  has  been  some  evidence  of  behavorlal 
breakdown  in  the  Watts  riots  and  various  ex- 
tremist cults,  the  hippie  aberration,  and  the 
disorders  In  educational  institutions.  South- 
ern California  Is  not  alone  In  having  these 
troubles  and  sc»ne  are  of  relatively  long 
standing,  but  to  admit  this  neither  Invali- 
dates the  symptoms  nor  explains  the  cause, 
nor  does  it  obviate  the  need  to  observe  and 
consider  them.  At  the  same  time.  It  is  be- 
coming evident  that  the  physical  resources 
of  the  area  and  the  entire  surrounding 
region  are  being  overtaxed  to  support  the 
Implosion.  (3,  17) 

The  Destruction  of  California  and  A  Dif- 
ferent Kind  of  Country,  by  Raymond  F.  Das- 
mann,  present  the  Southern  California  sit- 
uation comprehensively  and  thoroughly.  The 
need  to  check  the  unending  flow  of  people 
into  Southern  California  Implies  that  gov- 
eriunent  must  restrict  the  freedom  of  Indi- 
viduals to  live  where  they  will.  The  same 
implication  applies  to  arid  lands  In  general. 
Moreover,  the  proper  management  of  arid 
lands  requires  that  government  overaee  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  put.  Restrictions  such 
as  thesr^  need  not  be  applied  by  authoritar- 
ian methods.  Economic  measures  such  as 
taxation,  water  pricing,  and  the  like  can  be 
effective.  So  can  the  simple  refusal  to  pro- 
vide roads,  schools,  utilities,  etc.,  or  to  en- 
courage industrial  or  agricultural  expansion 
beyond  a  certain  capacity  for  population 
reckoned  from  ecological  considerations.  A 
system  of  land  use  classification  enforced  by 
strict  zoning  law  could  be  very  effective,  as 
would  strong  anti-pollution  regulations. 
(1.  IV) 

It  must  be  recognized  that  a  general  pol- 
icy of  limiting  Immigration  to  an  area  and 
controlling  activity  there  is  bound  to  cause 
a  wave  of  protest  among  the  expansion 
minded.  In  this  country  there  wUl  be  ob- 
jections to  what  will  be  called  restraints  on 
individual  freedom,  and  there  wUl  be  dire 
predictions  of  economic  coUapse.  Govern- 
ment will  be  hard  put  to  keep  to  such  a 
policy  unless  new  political  and  economic 
ideas  are  formulated  to  fit  the  situation.  For 
one  thing  we  must  J\ink  the  worship  of 
perennial  growth.  In  our  country  the  struc- 
ture of  government  Itself  will  have  to  be 
redesigned  if  straightforward,  objective  plan- 
ning and  action  are  to  be  maintained.  I  am, 
certain  that  there  is  a  similar  iH'ognoels  for 
any  democratic  country  with  a  similar  situa- 
tion on  its  hands. 

In  countries  with  authoritarian  govern- 
ment, policies  can  be  established  easily  and 
maintained  without  too  much  regard  for 
public  opinion.  There  the  danger  lies  In  the 
perpetuation  of  bad  decisions,  because  of  the 
lack  of  public  opinion  checks,  so  author- 
itarianism in  itself  is  no  solution  to  arid 
lands  management. 

If  greater  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  arid 
lands.  I  believe  that  government  must  as- 
sume a  grave  task  for  which  It  Is  not  pre- 
pared. The  task  is  to  protect  the  environment 
while  arranging  to  accommodate  p>eopIe  In 
numbers  commensurate  with  its  carrying 
capacity.  To  take  an  idea  from  Dasmann,  the 
best  way  to  accommodate  a  considerable  hu- 
man population,  particularly  In  marginal 
conditions,  is  not  to  be  indulgent  with  the 
people  concerned,  but  to  be  tender  toward 
their  habitat.  Thus,  the  first  requirement  for  ■ 
more  use  of  our  arid  lands  Is  the  rethinking 
of  many  of  our  |>olltical  concepts  and  pat- 
terns of  goverrunent.  This  is  a  problem  for 
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the  social  sciences  whlcb  must  be  solved  be- 
fore the  advances  of  the  phyBlcal  sciences 
can  be  used  constructively.  (1) 

V.     SCIENCS    AND    IxdftNOLOOT ^THE    tTEBD    FOB 

OBDEB     PROK     C0Nrt7St01« 

Although  I  have  blamed  many  of  our 
troubles  In  the  American  West  on  the  In- 
eptitude of  government,  science  must  share 
the  onus.  A  recurring  cause  of  anvlronmeutal 
deterioration  Is  the  unscientific  application 
of  applied  science.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  for  this,  but  the  most  fundamental  is 
the  lack  of  coordination  In  the  field  of  scl- 
rnce,  both  basic  and  applied. 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  damage 
to  the  environment  which  has  been  both  the 
direct  and  the  side  effect  of  technology.  Much 
of  the  trouble  comes  from  the  fact  that  tech- 
nologies tend  to  become  associated  with 
vested  Interests,  both  Industrial  and  govern- 
mental. I  would  like,  then,  to  reemphaslze 
my  fear  of  the  even  greater  damage  that  may 
come  In  the  future  through  the  misuse  of 
technologies  which  may  result  from  subjec- 
tive thinking  encouraged  by  Irrational  de- 
mands stimulated  by  population  pressures. 
This  dangerous  potential  n)ust  tie  forestalled. 
(10.  18) 

Therefore,  the  second  requirement  for  the 
greater  use  of  the  arid  lands  Is  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  effort  In  science  ant4  technology. 
We  must  make  sure  that  sufficient  work  Is 
devoted  to  research  pertaining  to  the  arid 
lands  In  both  the  physical  and  social  sciences. 
Besides  supplying  the  needed  knowledge,  this 
work  must  cover  the  organization  for  and 
the  methodology  of  government  declslou- 
nnaklng.  We  must  ensure  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  physical  sciences  a*  technology 
receives  coordinated  planning  and  manage- 
ment In  the  Interest  of  the  whole  environ- 
ment. Decisions  based  on  the  social  sciences 
must  precede  the  employment  of  technol- 
ogies, but  all  scientific  application  must  be 
grounded  In  ecology.  Even  though  the  use 
of  the  social  sciences  be  stressed,  there  must 
be  no  over-emphaals  on  the  purely  economic, 
certainly  not  from  a  short-range  or  nsurow 
point  of  view.  Emphasis  on  the  quality  of 
life.  Including  aesthetic  and  other  abstract 
factors,  must  assume  •  place  In  all  decisions. 
(10.  13,  16). 

A  major  aspect  of  modem  science  is  the 
pure  bulk  of  knowledge.  So  much  Is  known, 
even  In  specific  branches  of  science,  that  no 
one  man  can  retain  much  except  In  his 
specialty.  Even  so.  there  are  many  gaps  in 
knowledge,  particularly  as  to  the  side  effects 
of  applied  science.  Who  then  Is  to  tie  all  this 
knowledge  together?  Who  La  to  see  that  the 
gaps  are  filled?  Who  Is  to  see  that  when  a 
technology  U  developed  all  of  Its  aspects  and 
effects  are  explored?  This  last  Is  a  key  ques- 
tion because  often  the  by-products  of  a  tech- 
nology are  outside  the  competence  of  Its 
originators. 

A  start  toward  solving  these  problems  was 
provided  by  last  summer's  Joint  House-Sen- 
ate Colloquixim  to  Discuss  a  National  Policy 
for  the  Environment.  Many  distinguished 
witnesses  were  called.  In  his  written  state- 
ment, Lamont  C.  Cole  (page  173)  stresses  the 
need  for  the  ecological  overview,  saying, 
"Many  of  the  traditional  organizations  are 
so  Ignorant  of  the  field  that  it  never  occurs 
to  them  that  ecologlsts  might  know  some- 
thing that  would  not  b«  immediately  appar- 
ent to  a  chemist  or  engineer."  David  M.  Oates, 
in  his  statement  (page  174),  includes  a  sec- 
tion on  ecosystem  management  in  which  he 
.says.  "It  seems  to  me  that  an  entirely  new 
profession  is  required  by  modern  man — the 
ecological  management  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live."  Much  light  was  cast  on  the  problem 
of  establishing  a  national  policy  for  the  en- 
vironment, which  has  particular  importance 
for  the  arid  lands,  but  more  light  is  required. 

(10) 

In  reaching  toward  solutions  It  is  pooaible 
to  get  In  ft  "ben  or  egg"  type  argument,  but 


In  my  view  it  is  a  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment to  coordinate  science  and  technology, 
particularly  the  latter,  although  much  of 
the  necessary  reform  of  government  should 
be  based  on  the  results  of  scientific  research. 
Without  doubt,  there  is  a  large  task  for  the 
scientific  community,  which  should  be  ac- 
cepted willingly  without  government  pres- 
sure, even  though  the  essential  responsibil- 
ity remains  with  government.  In  the  United 
States,  the  groundwork  for  this  association 
of  government  with  science  was  laid  by 
John  Wesley  Powell  nearly  a  century  ago. 
and  It  was  never  so  necessary  as  now. 

An  Important  function  of  science  or 
schools  or  government  or  all  together  Is  the 
education  of  people,  for  It  is  they  who  are 
fundamentally  responsible  for  the  troubles 
of  arid  land  management.  Everyone  must 
understand  the  capabilities  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  he  finds  himself.  Society 
must  adopt  Aldo  L.eopold's  ecological  con- 
science as  the  basis  for  the  land  ethic  which 
he  also  suggests.  Cultural  elements  such  as 
these  should  take  their  places  with  conven- 
tional religion  and  morality  to  form  the  true 
basis  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Men 
must  become  aware  of  their  role  a*  mem- 
bers of  a  community  based  on  the  land,  and 
as  any  other  members  of  the  conununity 
they  must  adapt  themselves  individually 
and  as  a  species  to  play  that  role.  To  destroy 
the  habitat  which  sustains  thera  or  to  pol- 
lute It  should  come  to  be  recognlzeed  as  a 
major   offense    against   society. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

TTiese  pwlnts  I  have  made  about  the  need 
for  coordination  in  science  and  technology 
are  Important,  especially  for  the  arid  lands. 
The  same  Is  true  of  the  need  for  the  reform 
of  government.  Historically,  the  most  suc- 
cessful use  of  dry  country  has  been  by  those 
primitive  peoples  who  have  truly  adapted 
themselves  to  aridity.  Peoples  classified  as 
more  advanced  have  sometimes  seemed  In- 
tent more  on  making  deserts  than  in  using 
the  arid  environment  successfully.  Now, 
with  advanced  technologies  we  can  get  very 
quick  results  at  desert-making  if  we  insist 
on  distorting  nature  to  our  often  ill-con- 
ceived designs.  To  prevent  habitat  destruc- 
tion we  need  knowledge  which  can  be  sup- 
plied only  by  science  through  cooperation 
with  government.  We  must  create  govern- 
mental mechanisms  which  will  permit  the 
full  use  of  our  intelligence  both  in  general 
planning  as  it  affects  the  environment,  and 
in  the  evaluation  of  apparent  opp>ortunities 
for  technological  solutions. 

If  we  wish  to  survive  as  a  species  our  first 
thought  must  be  to  stabilize  human  num- 
bers. While  we  are  accomplishing  this,  the 
increased  use  of  our  arid  lands  will  become 
necessary,  but  this  must  be  undertaken  with 
due  regard  for  their  best  use,  which  Is  not 
intensified  food  production,  but  is  the  provi- 
sion of  living  space.  From  what  we  know  of 
the  reactions  of  other  mammals  to  crowding, 
we  shall  need  space.  As  populations  grow, 
one  of  the  first  tests  of  mankind  will  be  the 
quality  of  his  use  of  the  arid  lands. 
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HooKZB  Dam   and  Resekvoib 

The  Hooker  Dam  and  Reservoir,  which  Is 
one  of  the  units  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project,  affords  In  microcosm  a  representa- 
tive sp>ectrum  of  the  "water  shortage"  fixa- 
tion. To  dissect  It  is  a  sort  of  laboratory  ex- 
ercise In  the  examination  of  bow  water  prob- 
lems are  handled.  ( 1 ) 

Much  of  the  flow  of  the  Gila  River  origi- 
nates In  New  Mexico,  but  the  best  farm  lands 
along  it«  valley  are  in  Arizona.  The  early 
use  of  these  lands  and  the  nearby  Oila  waters 
gave  Arizona  water  rights  senior  to  those 
which  were  esUbllshed  later  In  New  Mexico. 
Meanwhile.  Arizona's  long-standing  feud 
with  California  over  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  led  to  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  In 
1962.  The  GUa.  being  a  tributary  of  the 
Colorado,  waa  soon  brought  Into  the  case,  as 
was  the  SUte  of  New  Mexico.  (2) 

The  Court  decision  In  1964  was  unsatisfac- 
tory to  New  Mexico,  not  only  because  she 
was  allowed  only  31,0(X>  acre  feet  per  annum 
of  the  total  Gila  flow  of  some  1.76  million 
acre  feet,  but  because  her  pleas  for  consid- 
eration of  her  future  needs  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
Arizona  was  not  only  allotted  most  of  the 
Gila  flow,  but  thia  water  waa  not  charged 
against  her  share  of  the  Colorado.  The  Court 
did  make  the  doubtful  concession  that  fu- 
ture additional  needa  In  New  Mexico  could 
be  considered  In  case  there  were  a  change  in 
conditions.  (2.  3) 

The  New  Mexico  authorities  at  once  be- 
came alert  for  any  opportunity  to  Improve 
the  Gila  situation.  Such  an  opportunity  came 
In  1966  because  of  Congressional  considera- 
tion of  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project.  The  bargalnmg  over  this  bill 
led  to  the  fabrication  of  a  typical  legislative 
patchwork  Involving  all  the  Basin  states,  this 
time  aptly  described  by  California's  Con- 
gressman Craig  Hosmer  as  "one  of  the  most 
delicately-structured  compromises  ever 
placed  before  Congress."  New  Mexico's  con- 
tribution to  the  patchwork  was  the  simple 
declaration  that  the  state  could  not  agree 
to  the  CAP  propoaal  unless  she  were  granted 
•ddltiooal  use  of  OU*  River  waters.  The 
■enior  users  In  Arlsona  wovild  tM  comp«n- 
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sated  from  CAP  deliveries,  in  other  words,     fense   of   the  State   Engineer  has   beta   the  vanish   down   the  bottomless   pit   which 

from  Arizona's  share  of  the  Colorado  main     assertion  that  if  the  additional  water  should  j^j^g   swallowed  more   than   $100  billion 

stream.  Arizona  finally  accepted  this  "ran-      be  made  available  It  would  be  used.  In  mak-  ,j«^     p     j     .   ,^.     .t»nH  ttt  a.  fniitlp«  Im- 

som "  demand,  as  It  was  dubbed  during  Con-     ing  this  defense,  he  appears  to  Join  in  dls-  -^"^  "^^^^  '*""  stana  at  a  iruiuess  un 

gresslonal  discussion.  It  is  now  written  into      counting  the  claimed  benefits  other  than  the  P^sse. 

the  CAP  authorization,  and  the  Hooker  proj-  arbitrary  provision  of  more  water,  thus  tend-  Here  at  home,  nothing  has  changed. 
ect  is  the  instrument  for  making  the  addl-  Ing  to  confirm  the  logical  conclusion  that  Protests  continue  and  mount  in  inten- 
tional GUa  River  water  available  In  New  the  claims  are  a  mere  rationalization.  The  sity.  Our  cities  are  a  little  shabbier  and 
Mexico.  (1,  2  ,3.  4.  6.  6)                                        Hooker  project  thus  6t*nds  out  as  a  product  older.  Our  poor  are  considerably  poorer. 

Additional     Olla    River    water     for    New      of  the  "water  shortage"  fixation.  In  recog-  qut   prices   are  much  higher    Inflation 

"****=°=                                                                          nlzing  this,  one  must  concede  a  certain  sin-  j-ag-s  unchecked    Youne  Ameriran.<!  in- 

1.   18.000  acre  feet  per  annum  as  soon  as      cerlty  on  the  part  of  the  state  officials  and  ^^^r::„Ti„   f-f^    foifH    i«   ^°"^^  "^ 

the  CAP  begins  operation,  allocated  as  fol-     representatives    concerned.    Based    on    the  creasingiy   lose   laiui   m   uieir  uovern- 

lows  according  to  the  State  Engineer:                 American  concept  of  perennial  growth  and  ment,  elders,  and  institutions.  President 

development,  a  vague  foreboding  of  looming  Nixon  has  succeeded  in  exacerbating  an 

^'^'^-i'^"      water  shortage  Is  excusable,  if  not  Justified  already    deteriorating    situation.    Civil 

Mnn?Mna7  X\l^T  Pitv)              ^^  """ftrS     ''^  ""  Objective  sense,  especially  since  prece-  Uberties  stand  in  more  perU  than  ever 

IndSal   (ml^ng^dmlVllng)::   10,568      dent  seems  to  forbid  tiie  reform  of  water  law  before    because    of    this    administration. 

Reservoir    evaporation 6,400      ""^romthTconservaUonlst  point   of   view,  S'Th'.TrfmiS'r^^n^^^n^U^f  ^ 

Irr  gallon       700      hope  must  be  ba^ed  on  the  law  as  written  and  ff   the   administration   appeals   tO   emo- 

Not  specified 100     ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  alternative  The  failure  of  "ons  rather  than  reason  to  gain  a  tem- 

both  the  President  and  the  Congress  properly  porary  respite  from  criticism.  Of  course, 

"***"   - --- -  '8.000     ^Q  defend  the  Wilderness  System  has  placed  it  will  be  to  no  avail.  What,  then,  has 

2  30.000  acre  feet  per  annum  of  additional  the  burden  of  any  such  search  on  the  citizen  changed? 
water  if  and  when  the  Colorado  River  should  conservationist.  This  Is  a  heavy  burden  to  That  i§  just  it.  Nothing  has  changed 
be  augmented  by  water  from  outside  the  bear  in  the  absence  of  official  status,  yet  from  significantly  This  is  OUT  main  difficulty 
river  system.  an  objective  \'lewpolnt  it  appears  possible  ^  dancer  Our  Nation  like  a  nowerless 
Various  benefit*  are  asserted  for  the  proJ-  that  a  saUsfactory  and  inexpensive  alterna-  ItlZr^I^^L  y„TH  j„  fv.«  ol^t^  ^ZzJ^ 
ect.  but  they  do  not  stand  examination  To  tlve  can  be  conceived  It  is  possible,  too.  that  ?.hip.  Stands  dead  In  the  ocean  of  evente. 
begin  with,  its  specifications  have  not  been  the  alternative  can  be  made  fiexible  in  design  No  new  course  has  been  charted.  We 
worked  out,  so  the  burden  of  proof  clearly  so  as  to  enable  construction  in  stages  as  need  drift,  helplessly,  prey  to  vicissitudes  of 
rests  on  the  proponents  It  is  sure,  however.  ^  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  time,  an  inscrutable  fate.  Instead  of  control- 
that  some  6,000  acre  feet  of  water  would  be  Whether  such  an  alternative  will  be  accepted  ing  events,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  them, 
loet  to  evaporation  annually  simply  because  's  another  question,  however,  because  of  the  Rather  than  acting  and  awaiting  reac- 
water  would  be  held  In  the  reservoir.  The  predilection  for  large  multipurpose  dams  on  ^j^^^  ^g  stand  helplessly  reciting  posi- 
benefiU  claimed  for  agriculture  are  absurdly  the  part  of  government  engineers  and  the  . .  '  .  „  j.^  hankrunt  Mtanv 
insignificant  because  there  isn't  much  agrl-  desire  of  the  local  citizens  for  the  "pork  bar-  wp  «t^if^^mlraJ?,n^J^^hrS,' 
culture.  The  main  benefiu  are  said  to  b?  in  rel  "  Income  to  be  derived  from  a  large  con-  We  await  some  miraculous  light  from 
the  provision  of  additional  water  for  mu-  struction  Job.  Of  such  stuff  are  water  de-  the  darkness  to  lead  US  to  a  solution  or 
nlclpal  and  industrial  purposes,  but  no  cus-  clsions  made.  some  promised  land.  Nothing  could  be 
tomers  can  be  identified.  Silver  City,  the  reference  matebial  more  futile.  Is  it  not  a  confession  of  in- 
only  important  community  in  the  vicinity.  j  Report  on  Hooker  Dam  Henry  M  Zeller  tellectual  and  moral  bankruptcy  to  see 
has  sufficient  underground  water  for  the  in-  j^'  jgeg,  published  as  Sierra  Club  Rio  OUT  President  offer  an  appeal  to  jingoism 
definite  future,  according  to  a  US.  Geological  Grande  Chapter,  paper:  also  In  Congressional  as  his  new  solution  to  this  present  in- 
Survey  appraisal  dated  September  1968.  The      Record.  1  Feb.  1968,  pp.  H722-6.  credible  Impasse? 

«id"to'*Se'^S.?  prTr^wf 'us'er  V^t^'TZZ       ^^  ^^P°"  °'  ^^"''^«'  ^^"  ^'°^«^°  «^^"  ^^  America  80  bereft  of  ingenuity  and 

Uvelylaree  mlnury^wate^  but  [he  ^m-      ^'^^'^  P'^^"^*'  ^°^  Subcommittee  on  Ir-  ideas  that  aU  we  Can  dO  iS  throw  up  OUT 

S^nThL'airl^  suyuJ^  i"  ne^L^i^hr^gh     ^'f *"°° '"Au^J'^n^iTsl.^'''  ''°"^^'  ''*  ^ands.  blame  enemies  abroad  and  within 

"^^irTTJ'  ":"*  y^^?'  agricultural  land     ^T me  BatUe  of  Grand  Canyon,  Congress-  f°^7^'^/^f*  "^«  *  tortoise  into  a  pro- 

with  attached  water  rights,  thus  putung  thu            „    .    Hosmer  Per  Se  Magazine  Winter  tective  shell?  Is  this  aU  the  Government 

land  out  Of  irrigated  production  at  least  for     ^  ^™'8  Hosmer,  Per,  Se  Magazine.  Winter  ^^   ^^^  mightiest   power   the   earth   has 

J^y°^^^'f^"'^t'lrce  toC^icuUu,!;        *'  ^^^  °'  ««^'°«'  ^^"  '^'°^<'  «»'«  ^"^"^  ^^^^'^  *^  produce?  I  refuse  to  ac- 

rthVv^ner^rr^vol"  p^yS  ch^     ^«\^  ^°J-^-  House  sub«.minlttee  on  Ir-  cept  such  a  response.  To  f ollow  such  a 

acterlsUos  would  make  it  a  poor  recreation      [^gation  and  Reclamation.  89th  Congress,  2nd  poUcy   is    to   invite    license    on   the   part 

lake.  It  would  be  inferior  to  the  nearby  res-     Sef  °°.  ^:}\}^^,„\^^„           ,  „             .  o^  ^very  right  and  left  wing  extremist  in 

ervoir  the  mining  company  is  building  on  a     „  ^    ^P?*!  ^°-  ^^la.  House  of  RepresenU-  the  land. 

Gila  trlbuury  to  facilitate  use  of  its  pur-     "^T'^fbUc^^^^T  ^Tl^J,    M    an  Art  "  "^^  ^re  SUCh  a  mighty  State  militar- 

diawd  water  at  Tyrone.  In  which  the  SUte     ^  ^ut^J^e  thl  <K.SctlL  oneSloT  iS  "y.    <'^    ^^    "Ot   summon    up    poUtical 

byTr^merr, ,^r'"'"'  *""  '"  '°*"'"'     ma!ntfnllfce"'of  '^^'"^^do'^Ti^Sl  force  of  equal  magnitude?  Must  we  reply 

T^e   alteration   of    the   flow   of   the   Gila     Pr«  J  ect.  and  for  other  purposes.  through    the    mouth    of    an    Agnew    in 

below  the  dam  would  destroy  or  damage  the         ^-  '*^'**«"  «esott'-c"  Appratjial  of  the  Sil-  response  to  questions  of  the  world  and 

uniquely  interesting  ecology,  and  the  reser-     *'^  ^''J'  *^'"^-  ^'"'^  County,  N.M.,  S^.  1968,  the  vast  majority  of  OUT  own  people?  A 

voir  would  drop  much  riparian  and  gorge     ^  ^-  Koop«nan.  F.  D.  Trauger.  and  J.  A.  B«s-  Gordian  knot  can  never  be  unraveled.  It 

scenery,  above,  as  well  as  the  bloOc  com-     ^"''  ^^  Geological  Survey.  must  be  cut.  Leadership  implies  states- 

munity.  Just  as  serious  from  a  legal  and      „*-.^'^*  Gila  Valley  in  Southivestem  New  manship.  Power  must  be  exercised.  Yet 

philosophical  standpoint  would  be  the  fact    ^«'."  ^?JZ^lT   ^^l^  {1r.^,t^Zi  this  Is  exacUy  what  the  President  can- 

tha      the    Hooker    Reservoir    would    extend      ^'    r«pie^^a1S^!f  fror^^^llJ^^  "Ot  or  wiU  not  dO.  So  he  demands  COn- 

upstream  for  several  miles  and  would  there-      paper  (copies  available  rrom  zeller) .  »„_^j*„  t.^  tu- „«■ t.^.,i.i. xi  i 

by   encroach   on    the   GUa   Wilderness    Al-         8.  Impact  Survey  Report.  Hooker  Dam  and  lormity  in  the  name  of  patriotism.  Hoi- 

though  the  Wilderness  Act  authcwlzes  the     Reservoir  Project,  U.S.  Forest  Service  1968.  low  rhetoric  and  solemnly  delivered  slo- 

expioitation  of  water  resources  in  units  of                         —^^^m.^—.  gans  Can  be  no  substitute  for  a  new  al- 

the   National    Wilderness    Preservation   Sys-  ternative. 

tern  If  the  President  decides  such  action  Is     A  TIME  FOR  WAR  AND  A  TIME  FOR  Because,  as  President  Nixon  suggested, 

required  to  serve  the  nauonai  Interest,  this                                  PEACE  y,^  can  never  be  defeated  in  the  field  we 

ofZi^^^^^^f^^^  '.?"'°?  ^r^''^^"  ^'"'^'"^         (Mr    PODEIi  asked  and  was   given  <««  Pursue  new  options  with  impunity. 

Of  proof  on  the  advocates  of  wilderness  en-            'ivii.    ir\jur,iii,    aj>K.ca.    ana    was    given  ,,,^_  fL^*  c,.«v.  ~*r«J*<.  .^n  ..»„*  w.»  ^n.*-i,.Jj 

croachment.  The  casual  way  In  which  the     permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  sure  that  such  efforts  will  not  be  mistaken 

Hooker  project  was  conceived,  propoeed,  and     POint  in  the  Rkcord.)  for  weakness.  Standing  pat  behind  Thleu 

authorized  has  constituted  a  clear  violation         Mr.  PODELL.  Mr  Speaker  once  again  ^"^   ^^   gives   them   a   blank   military 

of  this  principle.  This  fact  was  recognieed     -^^  stand  at  the  center  of  a  new  mael-  check.  No  pressure  is  placed  on  the  Army 

H^^^k.°™rT'^,"  °i  ^''^^f.^'^*^  **"!     Strom  of  protest  against  the  American  of  South  Vietnam  to  perform  any  better. 

auThti.«^°:  Hrk^Da^^rr^ser^otr^'    involvement  In  Vietnam.  Nothing  there  Heavier  weight  must  lean  upon  them. 

suitable  aiteraUve.  (1.  6.  8.  9)                          has  changed.  A  new  sense  of  urgency  must  be  Im- 

Against  the  showing  that  the  Hooker  Dam         Our  men  continue  to  die.  Their  men  parted  to  them.  Only  the  President  can 

and  Reservcrtr  as  propoeed  would  be  expen-    continue  to  die.  Our  treasure  continues  cause  this  to  be  done.  If  he  does  not, 

siveiy  and  destructively  unneoeaeary,  tb»  a»-    its  flow  abroad  in  massive  quantities,  to  divisions  in  American  life  over  the  war 
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will  lead  to  polarization  of  opinion  and 
destruction  of  the  middle  ground  upwn 
which  we  always  meet  to  compromise. 
How  ironic  that  the  very  inability  of  the 
enemy  to  defeat  us  abroad  may  sow  seeds 
for  our  own  destruction  at  home  by  our 
very  selves.  For  in  order  to  fight  dissent 
rising  to  Intolerable  levels,  government 
itself  may  become  an  intolerable  oppres- 
sor. 

The  first  public  statement  by  newly  re- 
elected President  Marcos  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  to  promise  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  of  all  Filipino  troops.  An  omi- 
nous sign.  Another  small  but  sigSiiflcant 
event  which  again  takes  an  initiative 
away  from  us.  I  believe  it  would  b«  worth- 
while for  this  Government  to  begin  with- 
drawal of  nonessential  suppo»t  units 
from  South  Vietnam.  Several  hundred 
thousand  of  these  personnel  are  there, 
and  can  be  spared  easily.  No  bett«r  notice 
could  be  served  on  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. Simultaneously,  this  could  be  used 
effectively  at  the  negotiating  table.  Cer- 
tainly, it  Is  worth  ti-ylng.  because  as  of 
now  we  seem  to  be  losing  ground  rather 
than  gaining  it. 

We  have,  by  our  own  President's  re- 
cent statement,  taken  an  Inflexible  stand. 
No  concession  or  even  recognition  has 
been  offered  dissenters.  In  fact,  their  po- 
sition has  been  ridiculed  and  thedr  rights 
questioned  by  those  who  are  supposedly 
guardians  of  such  guarantees.  A  national 
holiday  has  just  been  turned  Into  a  po- 
litical forum  in  order  to  combat  protest. 

No  democratic  government  can  be  in- 
transigent abroad  and  inflexible  at  home 
and  hope  to  survive,  much  less  provide 
meaningful  leadership.  To  surrender 
Initiative  for  peace  Is  to  invite  political 
disaster  far  out  of  proportion  to  any 
losses  we  may  suffer  on  the  battlefleld. 

Individual  protestors  may  be  Irrespon- 
sible. So  may  individual  government  of- 
ficials. But  the  national  administration 
of  the  world's  most  powerful  state  and 
democracy  cannot  afford  such  weakness. 
Government  must  above  all  show  ma- 
turity instead  of  petulance  and  pettiness. 
It  must  recognize  failure  for  what  it  Is. 
It  must  be  able  to  define  what  IS  good  In 
the  long  rvm  for  the  state  and  what  Is 
evil.  This  Is  what  separates  mature  civi- 
lizations from  mere  powerful  states 
which  wax  strong,  then  disappear  into 
the  limbo  of  histoi-y. 

There  is  a  time  for  war  and  a  time  for 
peace.  In  case  of  any  major  threat  from 
a  menacing  foe,  America  would  unite  In 
any  effort  to  defend  our  llbertlets.  This  Is 
not  the  case  now.  This  Is  a  time  for  peace, 
and  the  initiative  must  be  seized. 


IMPORTS :  CLAREMONT  EAGLE 
CLEARLY  SEES  SHOE  INDUSTRY 
PLIGHT 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday,  the  Claremont  Dally  Eagle 
published  one  of  the  best  editorials 
I  have  yet  seen  on  the  critical  situation 
facing  the  shoe  industry  In  New  England. 

In  clear,  forthright  words,  this  ludi- 
crous and  tragic  situation  is  described. 
It  Is  ludicrous  to  the  extent  that  the 


situation  has  been  created  In  large  part 
by  our  own  Government:  our  Govern- 
ment tolerates  shoes  to  be  imported 
which  are  manufactured  under  labor 
wage  and  working  conditions,  and  often 
under  Government  subsidy,  which  would 
be  illegal  In  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Government  is  Imposing 
greater  and  greater  restrictions  on  do- 
mestic industry  through  heavy  taxes, 
rigid  specifications  of  working  condi- 
tions, minimum  wages,  and  marketing 
restrictions  of  various  kinds. 

The  situation  Is  tragic  becau-se  of  the 
thousands  of  workers  who  will  be  thrown 
out  of  work  If  their  Government  does  not 
come  to  their  aid  forthwith.  The  closing 
of  these  factories  would  have  grave  Im- 
pact upon  their  communities. 

On  February  26.  I  introduced  HR. 
7696.  the  Orderly  Footwear  Marketing 
Act.  It  Is  past  time  for  action  on  this 
legislation.  Very  little  has  been  done  In 
either  House  or  by  the  administration  to 
help  in  this  situation. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  for  their  help 
and  commend  to  them  this  excellent  edi- 
torial. As  I  say.  I  have  never  seen  this 
urgent  problem  more  clearly  described: 

[From    the    Claremont    (N.H  )    Dally    Eagle. 
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For  Shoes;   A  Good  Dose  or  Tarhk 

The  Ejigle  Is  printing  a  three-part  series 
by  a  United  Press  feature  writer  on  the 
"sick,  dying.  New  England  shoe  Industry." 

The  only  real  trouble  with  the  "slcK,  dy- 
ing. New  England  shoe  Industry"  Is  "sick, 
disinterested  government"  which  falls  to  pro- 
tect It  on  the  one  hand,  makes  It  dlfBcvilt  or 
Impossible  to  operate  on  the  other  hand  and 
of  the  shoe  labor  unions  which  have  done 
little  or  nothing  to  Join  with  management 
in  making  government  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  and  the  men  and  women  that  work 
for  It. 

What  we  see  la  management,  virtually 
alone,  struggling  In  admittedly  antiquated 
buildings  with  expensive  equipment,  to 
market  a  product  manufactured  by  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  for  American  men  and 
women. 

And  what  we  see,  too.  is  pacific  unionism, 
content  with  collecting  dues,  but  not  In- 
terested In  joining  with  management  In 
shutting  off  the  flow  of  shoe  Imports  from 
countries  with  sub-standard  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

We  also  see  administrations — be  they 
Democratic  or  RepubUcan — and  office-holders 
for  the  most  part,  turn  their  backs  on  the 
need  for  a  tariff  on  shoe  Imports  to  save  the 
New  England  shoe  Industry  and  New  Eng- 
land jobs  of  worklngmen  and  worklngwomen. 

How  Interested  the  government  Is  when  It 
pokes  Its  nose  Into  Industry  to  dictate  mint- 
mum  wages  and  working  conditions;  how 
indifferent  it  Is  when  this  industry  needs 
protection  from  competition  which  the  same 
government  would  never  tolerate  in  the 
United  States. 

We  believe  that  management.  In  most  In- 
stances, has  done  all  that  It  can  (and  again 
under  government  supervision  and  law)  to 
meet  foreign  competition. 

Here,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  even  in 
Claremont,  we  have  seen  relatively  new  shoe 
machinery  move  Into  a  new  plant,  employ 
local  (mostly  women)  workers,  and  stlU  not 
make  a  go  of  it. 

The  problem  deepens  when  unions  rep- 
resenting these  workers  are  Indifferent  to 
to  the  major  plight  of  the  Industry— a  plight 
not  caused  by  the  shoe  manufacturer — but 
by  administrations  that  these  union  leaders 
have  often  urged  their  members  to  vote  for! 

The  only  salvation  of  and  for     the  New 


England  shoe  industry  is  enactment  of  a 
stiff  tariff   on  low-cost  slave-labor  Imports 

The  only  hope  for  such  a  tariff  is  massive 
political  pressure,  pressure  that  must  come 
from  shoe  workers,  led  by  their  union,  work- 
ing together  with  management  for  the  com- 
mon cause — survival  and  Jobs. 

Tlie  American  people  have  been  asleep  at 
the  switch. 

Too  much  has  been  handed  over  to  men — 
professional  bureaucrats — the  executors  of 
abortive  treaty  agreements  under  congres- 
sional fiat. 

Tliere  is  nothing  much  wrong  with  the 
shoe  industry  that  a  good  dose  of  titrlff  wont 
c>ire.  and  cure  fast 


EVERYTHING   BUT   A   HOUSE 

I  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
pei  mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  accordlni; 
to  the  great  movers  and  doers  of  the 
administration,  the  average  American 
lives  In  a  newly  emerging  paradise.  Of 
course,  the  "great  silent  majority"  could 
tell  them  such  is  not  exactly  the  case.  In 
no  area  is  this  more  evident  than  In  hous- 
ing. Today,  a  decent  house  for  a  worker  s 
family  at  a  modest  pilce  is  practically 
nonexistent.  Traditionally,  for  between 
$15,000  to  $20,000  the  average  working 
man  could  purchase  such  a  dwelling. 
Today  it  is  a  dream  gone  a- glimmering. 
Rental  quarters  are  all  that  Is  available, 
usually  starting  at  about  $150  monthly 
That  precious  word  "equity"  Is  disap- 
pearing from  worklngmen 's  vocabularies. 
And  the  situation  worsens  daily.  Such  is 
paradise  today. 

At  present,  a  seller's  market  dominaie.s 
the  national  real  estate  scene.  Coupled 
with  Inflation  and  prohibitive  Interest 
rates,  a  home  Is  becoming  more  than 
just  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is  becomiuK 
impossible.  Once  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  this  permeates  the  minds  of  America's 
working  citizens,  how  much  faith  will 
they  have  In  the  Nation?  Previously,  a 
home  was  the  tangible  goal  of  so  many 
It  made  sacrificing  worthwhile.  Now  thus 
administration  delivers  a  terrible  blow 
at  such  fond  hopes. 

The  nationwide  median  selling  price 
of  new  houses  covered  by  conventional 
mortgages  has  increased  31  percent  in 
just  4  years:  from  $22,700  in  1965  to  $29- 
900  this  year.  Less  than  4  years  ago 
nearly  50  percent  of  new  single  family 
residences  were  constructed  at  costs  of 
less  than  $20,000.  This  year,  there  are 
fewer  than  25  percent  being  built  at  that 
price  level. 

When  President  Nixon  took  office  last 
January,  the  yearly  rate  of  new  housing 
starts  stood  at  1.8  million  units.  In 
August  of  this  year,  it  stood  at  1.3  mUlion 
starts.  As  of  today,  it  is  plunging  well 
below  the  1  million  mark,  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  stark  reality  of  our  present 
situation  The  homebullding  industry  ii» 
of  course  a  disaster  area  employment- 
wise.  Yet  the  National  Housing  Act  of 
1968  envisioned  a  goal  of  26  million  new 
housing  units  by  1978. 

Population  increases,  especially  no- 
table in  marriage  figures,  bode  even  worse 
for  the  future.  More  than  2.1  million 
couples  were  married  In  one  recent  year, 
compared  to  1.8  million  couples  4  years 
earlier.  What  hopes  do  these  yoimg  peo- 
ple have  of  owning  their  own  home,  given 
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the  existing  situation?  The  old,  the 
young,  and  moderate-  and  low-income 
citizens  are  penalized  most  by  this  trend. 
In  my  own  home  city  of  New  York,  for 
the  first  time  in  metropolitan  history,  the 
city  suffered  a  net  loss  of  21,000  housing 
units  from  1965  to  1968.  Housing  units 
there  are  being  retired  twice  as  fast  as 
new  ones  are  being  put  into  use.  Two 
thirds  of  abandoned  buildings  being  torn 
down  as  unsafe  could  be  restored.  High 
costs  of  land,  plus  outlandish  interest 
rates  are  making  new  private  housing  In 
the  city  a  sole  preserve  of  the  wealthy.  It 
has  been  predicted  that  New  York  City 
will  require  a  long  term  commitment  of 
$1  billion  annually  In  Federal  funds  to 
reverse  this  decay  spiral,  ten  times  what 
It  Is  now  receiving. 

In  response,  what  has  President  Nixon 
offered  ?  Certainly  not  a  new  housing  pro- 
gram. Not  even  a  reasonable  proposal — 
Congress  has  taken  its  own  action  with- 
out administration  initiative.  We  are 
reaching  a  point  where  our  nonhouslng 
policy  is  creating  slums  much  faster  than 
they  can  ever  be  eradicated.  Thus,  our 
social  problems  are  being  compounded. 

The  American  people  have  plently  of 
guns.  Plenty  of  thermonuclear  weapons. 
Plently  of  poison  gas  and  germ  agents. 
Plenty  of  autos  that  can  go  125  miles  per 
hour.  Soon  we  may  have  bigger  trucks  on 
our  Interstate  System.  Plenty  of  pollution 
of  all  kinds:  air,  water,  oil,  pesticide, 
thermal,  and  noise.  Soon  we  shall  have  an 
SST,  to  get  us  from  traffic  jam  to  traffic 
jam  even  faster.  We  have  plenty  of  vrire- 
taps  and  detention  camps.  Oodles  of  men 
in  imiform.  Millions  of  tons  of  garbage 
with  no  disposal  plants  for  it.  All  the  tax 
loopholes  we  will  ever  need.  But  no  hous- 
ing for  the  average  citizen.  A  plethora  of 
high  Interest  rates  and  price  hikes  by  big 
banking  and  bigger  business.  Not  too 
many  bungalows  for  the  young  or  poor. 
though.  Very  few  places  for  the  elderly 
to  live  In  comfort.  Can  not  have  that. 
Might  spoil  them.  Turn  them  into  effete 
snobs.  Decent  living  quarters  have  been 
known  to  have  that  effect  on  people,  you 
know. 

Those  are  new  directions,  are  they  not? 
Or  are  they?  Well,  once  you  have  seen 
one  low  priced  home,  you  have  seen  them 
all. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  UNITED  MINE 
WORKERS 

<Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
floor  of  the  House  has.  in  recent  months, 
been  used  as  a  forum  to  malign  and  con- 
demn the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. Some  of  .his  criticism  has  been  war- 
ranted, most  of  it  has  been  uncalled  for 
and  most  inaccurate. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  put  this 
ci  iticism  in  the  larger  context  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  labor  movement 
and  the  place  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
p"s  within  that  movement. 

Pounded  in  1890,  the  UMWA  is  Amer- 
ica s  first  major  industrial  union,  and 
through  Its  efforts,  the  United  Steel- 
workers  and  the  United  Auto  Workers 
were  formed.  It  was  John  L.  Lewis,  who 


broke  with  the  AFL  to  form  the  CIO,  and 
It  was  John  L.  Lewis  at  the  head  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  who  then  orga- 
nized the  auto  Industry  and  the  steel 
industry. 

But  this  industrial  union  has  found 
itself  a  pioneer  in  more  areas  than  just 
organization.  It  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
virtually  every  phase  of  union  endeavor. 
It  was  the  first  imion  to  establish  a  pri- 
vate pension  plan  for  its  membership 
back  in  1946.  It,  along  with  the  rail 
brotherhoods  was  the  first  vmlon  to  pro- 
vide hospitalization  for  Its  members,  and 
my  State  of  West  Virginia  is  dotted  with 
the  hospitals  established  for  and  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers. 

The  UMWA-forged  pohcy  in  an  area 
wh^re  many  other  imions  are  just  be- 
ginning to  formulate  their  planning: 
The  area  of  automation.  Just  after 
World  War  II,  the  coal  industry  was  the 
sick  man  of  American  industry,  and  the 
mine  workers  faced  the  dilemma  of  al- 
lowing mechanization  in  the  coal  mines 
resulting  in  a  reduction  of  personnel  or 
the  failure  of  the  coal  mining  industry 
with  the  consequence  of  massive  depres- 
sion for  the  vast  majority  of  the  union 
members. 

The  UMWA  faced  this  bitter  decision 
and  allowed  mechanization  in  return  for 
good  wages  for  those  remaining  in  the 
mines.  This  decision,  in  retrospect,  seems 
the  only  rational  or  intelligent  decision 
that  could  be  made.  But,  ask  any  union 
leader  today  about  the  problem  of  au- 
tomation and  layoffs  due  to  new  tech- 
nology and  you  will  find  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  thorny  and,  as  yet,  unresolved 
problems  in  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. 

The  UMWA,  along  with  the  major 
labor  unions  in  this  Nation,  had  to  ad- 
Just  to  an  industrial  decline  as  severe  as 
that  of  the  coal  industry.  Alone  within 
the  industrial  labor  movement,  it  forged 
industrywide  agreements  before  the 
Wagner  Act.  It  was  the  UMWA  which 
rallied  American  labor  for  the  election 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  this  union  is 
responsible  for  the  present  safety  regu- 
lations in  the  coal  industry. 

We  are  now  completing  our  work  on 
the  most  comprehensive  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  health  and  safety  of 
employees  that  this  Nation  has  witnessed. 
The  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969  will  bring  standards  for  compen- 
sation and  protection  through  research 
and  regulation  that  no  other  industry 
enjoys. 

It  is  legislation  which  will  save  lives 
and  protect  the  health  of  coal  miners 
for  generations  to  come.  With  its  pas- 
sage, we  will  have  entered  a  new  era  of 
industrial  relations,  an  era  where  the 
concern  for  preventing  harm  to  the 
American  worker  will  achieve  a  new 
priority  In  our  country.  All  of  us,  who 
have  played  a  part  of  its  passage,  can 
share  with  the  coal  miners  and  their 
union  a  large  amount  of  satisfaction  that 
we  have  taken  a  significant  step  toward 
a  more  humane  society. 

It  is  altogether  too  easy  for  some  to 
forget  this  and  other  monumental  tri- 
umphs of  the  UMWA,  a  union  which  has 
been  resix>nsible  for  the  creation  of  many 
of  American  labor's  rights  and  riches. 
Because  of  the  desperate  struggle  for  sur- 


vival within  the  fuel  industry.  It  Is  not 
always  realized  that  the  coal  Industry  Is 
the  only  member  of  the  fud  Industry 
which  has  uniform  unionization  and  Is 
unsubsidized  by  the  Government. 

Likewise,  It  is  easy  to  forget  or  disre- 
gard the  contributions  of  the  many  for- 
ward looking  men  who  would  not  yield 
to  the  tremendous  adversity  that  has  ac- 
companied this  union's  challenges  since 
its  birth. 

Men  like  John  L.  Lewis  forged  a 
safer  and  more  secure  wray  of  life,  not 
only  for  an  Industry  but  for  an  entire 
section  of  America. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
together  with  the  membership  and  lead- 
ership of  this  union  from  shop  steward 
to  president  for  more  than  30  years.  I 
have  watched  men  like  John  L.  Lewis 
fight  day  in  and  day  out  to  bring  a  new 
day  and  a  new  way  of  life  to  men  and 
their  families  and  an  entire  area  In  one 
of  the  most  competitive  and  dangerous 
industries  in  the  Nation. 

I  have  watched  this  union  transform 
the  landscape  of  labor  relations  in  our 
Nation,  and  I  have  watched  the  leader- 
ship of  this  union  fight  for  the  safety  of 
their  members  when  the  survival  of  the 
coal  industry  itself  was  in  grave  doubt. 
The  sheer  endurance  of  this  tmion  and 
its  members  is  a  credit  to  their  strength 
and  their  perseverance  and  now  as  the 
coal  industry  again  begins  to  boom,  they 
face  a  new  day  armed'with  comprehen- 
sive health  and  safety  legislation  which 
will  be  the  model  for  virtually  all  future 
industrial  health  and  safety  regulations. 
Again,  the  UMWA  has  been  a  pioneer 
among  its  brother  organizations  in  the 
American  labor  movement  and  once 
again  the  American  labor  movement 
owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLATION 
REQUIRING  REPORTING  OF  AIR 
CARGO  LOSSES 


(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  require 
air  carriers  to  file  reports  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  listing  lost,  damaged, 
and  stolen  baggage  and  cargo. 

This  is  identical  to  S.  2737  introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  the  distinguished 
and  able  senior  Senafor  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible). 

This  legislation  is  a  response  to  sharp 
Increase  in  air  cargo  losses  throughout 
the  country,  especially  at  our  major  air 
terminals.  Frankly,  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  CAB  has  failed  to  exercise  its 
administrative  authority  to  require  such 
reports.  But  in  the  absence  of  the  CAB 
action  it  is  imperative  that  the  Congress 
act  promptly  to  assure  that  uniform  and 
required  reporting  procedures  are  placed 
into  effect. 

I  can  testify  firsthand  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  of  air  cargo  losses.  This 
situation  was  called  to  my  attention 
earlier  this  year  by  many  constituents 
who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  in- 
terstate and  foreign  shipping.  I  then 
personally  visited  John  F.  Kennedy  In- 
ternational Airport  In  New  YoA,  where 
air  cargo  losses  are  greatest,  and  saw 
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shocking  instances  of  broken,  missing, 
and  damaged  shipments. 

Moreover  I  have  studied  the  Investi- 
gation Into  this  problem  that  haa  been 
undertaken  in  great  depth  by  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, which  is  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada.  The  Senator  and  his  ex- 
cellent committee  staff  have  compiled 
distressing  information  about  the  grav- 
ity of  the  problem  of  lost  and  stolen  air 
cargo. 

Accurate  statistics  on  air  cargo  losses 
are  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  adequate 
insurance  standards  for  air  freight  and 
passenger  baggage  and  if  the  problem 
is  to  be  dealt  with  properly. 

The  absence  of  such  statistics  has 
proved  a  serious  impediment  to  efforts 
to  control  the  problem  because  of  widely 
differing  views  about  the  extent  of  the 
problem  among  those  involved. 

Congress  cannot  be  expected  to  legis- 
late in  this  area,  nor  can  the  CAB  ful- 
fill its  responsibilities,  unless  complete 
information  's  available.  Since  the  CAB 
has  failed  to  discharge  its  responsibiUty 
in  requiring  complete  reporting  of  air 
cargo  losses  the  Congress  must  step  in 
and  insist  that  this  necessary  step  be 
taken. 


Dead?"  and  I  commend  him  for  a  very 
comprehensive  and  cogent  appraisal  of 
the  failures  and  drawbacks  of  the  United 
Nations.  He  presents  an  excellent  evalu- 
ation and  it  is  a  book  that  every  Ameri- 
can who  is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
issue  of  world  peace  should  read. 


CONGRESSlAAN  ANNUNZIO  COM- 
MENDS CHICAGO  ATTORNEY  BEN- 
JAMIN BECKER  ON  HIS  NEW 
BOOK— "IS  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
DEAD?" 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  »as  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  book  written  by  Benjamin 
M.  Becker,  "Is  the  United  Nations  Dead?" 
with  a  foreword  by  Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
former  U.S.  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  author  is  a  distinguished  prac- 
ticing lawyer  for  over  35  years  in  Chi- 
cago and  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  past  vice  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  United 
Nations,  Chicago,  111.,  division. 

I  have  known  Benjamin  Becker  for 
more  than  25  years.  He  has  been  a  for- 
mer Chicago  city  councilman  and  a  mem- 
ber of  former  Illinois  Gov.  Otto  Kerner's 
commission  on  State  government. 

He  is  the  author  of  many  articles  and 
books  dealing  with  various  phases  of  law 
practice,  including  Federal  taxation,  es- 
tate planning,  labor  relations,  and  legal 
ethics.  He  is  a  foimer  lecturer  at  De- 
Paul  University  and  has  long  been  an 
advocate  for  attainment  of  world  peace. 

As  all  of  us  know  that  we  failed  in 
our  efforts  after  World  War  I  to  achieve 
world  peace  through  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Again,  after  World  War  II,  it  was 
the  hope  and  aspiration  of  men  evei-y- 
where  that  a  United  Nation's  organiza- 
tion could  be  created  to  insure  peace  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  We  did  eventu- 
ally establish  the  United  Nations  and  it 
was  created  in  the  belief  and  hope  of 
mankind  that  war  could  be  eliminated 
through  an  effective  international  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  peace  and  fully 
supported  by  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Becker  deals  with  this  entire  prob- 
lem in  his  book   'Is  the  United  Nations 


CONGRESSIONAL   REFORM;    A 
BACKGROUND  SERIES— I 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  next  several  days,  my  colleague  from 
California  <  Mr.  Rees  >  and  I  will  be  read- 
ing into  the  Congressional  Record  cer- 
tain historical  documents  relevant  to  the 
pending  issue  of  congressional  reform. 

Every  Member  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
other  interested  citizens,  has  his  own 
opinions  of  what  should  be  done  to  mod- 
ernize the  National  Legislature.  A  special 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  m  the  process  of  preparing  leg- 
islation to  bring  about  some  changes  in 
our  operations  and  procedures.  Hearings 
on  the  subcommittee's  print  of  the  bill 
began  this  morning.  I  urge  Members  to 
monitor  these  hearings  with  the  utmost 
care  and  to  devote  serious  study  to  each 
of  the  proposed  changes  and  to  the  re- 
form package  in  the  aggregate.  The  ram- 
ifications of  this  legislation  are  serious 
and  widespread.  They  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  question  of  well-  or  mal- 
fimctionlng  of  Government  in  our  con- 
tinuing experiment  in  American  democ- 
racy. I  believe  the  issue  of  congressional 
reform  transcends  in  impwrtance  all  of 
the  issues  before  us  except  the  question 
of  war  and  peace. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  today,  I  in- 
clude below  the  text  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  18.  79th  Congress, 
first  session,  which  established  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress in  1945.  Other  material  to  follow 
will  include  the  final  report  of  this  first 
joint  organization  committee,  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  and 
similar  documents  of  the  1965  joint  or- 
ganization committee.  Our  purpose  in 
calling  attention  to  these  documents  is 
to  give  Members  and  others  interested  in 
congressional  reform  a  background  by 
which  to  judge  the  legislation  currently 
being  proposed  by  the  Rules  Committee. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  18  follows: 

House  Conxurrent  Resolution  18 
Hi!.ohccl  by  tlif  Hoifc  of  Rtpresfntativvs 
(f//f  Senate  coticurnng) .  Tliat  there  Is  here- 
by establl.shecJ  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  (hereinafter 
rtfcrred  to  ns  the  committee)  to  be  com- 
posed of  six  Membei-s  of  the  Senate  (not 
more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  majority  party)  to  be  nppninted  by 
the  Preskleiit  of  the  Senate,  and  six  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  (not 
more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  member-s 
of  the  majority  party)  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
The  committee  .shall  selet-t  a  chairman  and 
a  vice  chairman  from  among  Its  members 
No  recommendation  shall  be  made  by  the 
committee  except  upon  a  majority  vot«  of 
the  Members  representing  each  House  tjiken 
separately. 


Sec  2  The  commute*  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Congresa  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  recommend  Improvements 
in  such  organization  and  operation  with  a 
view  toward  strengthening  the  Congress, 
simplifying  Ita  operations,  improving  Its  re- 
lationships with  other  branches  of  t'\»  United 
States  Government,  and  enabling  it  better 
to  meet  Its  responslbllltlea  under  the  Consti- 
tution This  study  shall  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to.  the  organization  and  oper- 
ation of  each  Houae  of  the  Congress,  the 
relationship  between  the  two  Hotises;  the  re- 
lationships between  the  Congress  and  other 
branches  of  the  Ooveriunent;  the  employ- 
ment and  remuneration  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  respective  Houses  and  officers 
and  employees  of  the  committees  and  Mem- 
bers ot  Congress:  and  the  structure  of,  and 
the  relationships  between,  the  varlotis  stand- 
ing, special,  and  select  committees  of  the 
Congress :  Provided.  That  nothing  in  this 
concurrent  resolution  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  committee  to  make  any  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  rules,  par- 
liamentary procedure,  practices,  and  or  prec- 
edent* of  either  House,  or  the  consideration 
of  any  matter  on  the  fl(X)r  of  either  House 
Provided  further.  That  the  language  em- 
ployed herein  shall  not  prohibit  the  com- 
mlitee  from  studying  and  recommending  the 
consoUdatloni,  and  reorganization  of  com- 
mittees. 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  dur- 
ing the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  pe- 
riods of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  oi 
such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  ad- 
minister such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony, 
to  procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to 
make  such  expenditures,  as  It  deems  advis- 
able The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to  re- 
port such  hearings  shall  not  be  In  excess  of 
25  cents  per  hundred  words. 

(b(  The  committee  Is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts, consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  as.>»lstants  as  It  deems  nec- 
essary and  advisable,  but  the  compensation  so 
fixed  shall  not  exceed  the  compensation  pre- 
scribed under  the  Classification  Act  of  1923 
as  amended,  for  comparable  duties. 

(ci  The  expenses  of  the  committee,  whicli 
shall  not  exceed  $15,000,  shall  be  p.ud  one- 
half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
and  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representative.'^  upon  vouchers 
signed  by  the  chairman. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  report  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  ol 
Representatives  the  results  of  Its  study,  to- 
gether with  Its  recommendations,  the  first 
report  being  made  not  later  than  April  1. 
1945.  If  the  Senate,  the  House  ol  Repre- 
sentatives, or  both,  are  In  recess  or  have 
adjourned,  the  report  shall  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  both,  as  the 
case  may  be.  All  reports  and  nndlngs  of  the 
committee  shall,  when  received,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  Senate  and 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House. 

Passed  the  Houfp  of  Represcntathe^  .1^'"- 
uiry  18,  104:') 

Attest- 

SoiirH  TpiMBLt 

Pabj' C.    llie   iSeiM'e  amended   Febrtiarv    !- 
KMn. 
A I  test . 

Le.shf  L    BifFti. 

Seer  ft  aril. 

House  agTjiv.-  '  ;  .>^cn.ltc  amendments  Peb- 
!\iary  19,  134.'). 
A'  'est  : 

SOl'TB   TRtMBLE. 

Clerk 
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ITALIAN  STYLE 


(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  entitled  "Italian 
Style"  that  appeared  recently  in  Twin 
Circle — The  National  Catholic  Press  of 
Culver  City,  Calif. 

The  article  is  about  a  recent  student 
demonstration  that  took  place  in  the  city 
of  Pescara,  Italy,  and  how  the  Italian 
parents  took  the  situation  well  in  hand. 
I  believe  my  colleagues  will  appreciate 
the  comments  made  in  this  article,  and  I 
feel  that  we  in  America  should  think  se- 
riously about  restoring  papa  as  the  head 
of  his  household. 

The  article  follows: 

Italian  Style 

In  the  Italian  city  of  Pe.=cara.  a  group  of 
rebellious  students  decided  to  fight  It  out 
with  the  police.  They  had  plenty  of  rocks 
and  Insulting  slogans  to  hurl,  and  across  the 
campus  tlje  police  stood  ready.  But  sud- 
denly, disaster  hit  the  students  from  the 
rear.  An  angry  crowd  of  mothers,  fathers, 
grandparents  and  older  brothers  swept  In 
and  began  slapping  the  students  and  "haul- 
ing them  off  by  the  ears."  Did  you  ever  see 
an  Italian  boy  when  his  mother  has  htm 
firmly  by  the  ear,  or  when  his  father  has 
him  by  the  collar?  That  Is  all  it  takes.  Dis- 
cipline has  to  start  somewhere,  and  there 
is  still  no  substitute  for  the  home. 

It  recalls  the  account  some  years  ago  about 
Judge  Lelbowltz  In  Chicago.  After  30  years 
In  Juvenile  court,  the  Judge  decided  to  make 
a  study  of  delinquency  In  Europe.  To  his 
surprise,  he  found  that  Italy  had  the  low- 
est delinquency  rate  on  the  continent.  So 
he  went  there  for  three  months  to  find  out 
why.  The  answer,  he  found,  was  simple:  In 
Italy  the  father  Is  the  head  of  the  house. 
Italian  children  learn  to  obey  at  home,  be- 
fore stepping  out  into  that  bigger  society 
beyond  the  front  door.  Said  the  Judge,  on 
his  return  from  Italy:  "If  you  want  to  stop 
delinquency  In  this  country,  put  the  father 
back  as  the  head  of  the  house." 

If  we  Just  have  sense  enough  to  buy  It, 
this  could  be  the  greatest  export  since 
Columbus. — D.L. 


PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  OP 
NOVEMBER  3 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  November  3  speech  was  a  firm 
and  reasonable  answer  to  those  Ameri- 
cans who  ask  for  peace  at  any  price  In 
Vietnam.  Refusing  to  let  the  Nation's 
foreign  policies  be  influenced  by  mob 
action,  Mr.  Nixon  courageously  commit- 
ted the  United  States  to  continue  its  firm 
stand  against  Commimi-st  aggression  In 
Vietnam.  The  President  promised  con- 
tinuing withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  Vietnam,  but  only  as  the  Vietnam- 
ese Army  can  take  up  the  fight.  These 
were  the  answers  to  those  who  took  to 
the  streets  on  moratorium  day,  seeking 
an  American  surrender  In  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia.  They  got  their  answer.  It 
was  not  what  they  wanted,  but  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  it  plain  what  his  policy 
shall  be.  Nationwide  polls  show  the  vast 


majority  of  Americans  support  Mr. 
Nixon's  decision.  Throughout  our  na- 
tional history,  we  have  never  elected  to 
take  the  easy  road  out  of  difficulties,  and 
so  broad  support  of  the  President's  de- 
cision is  not  really  very  surprising. 

With  the  Nation  thus  recommitted  to 
attaining  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  In 
Vietnam,  the  futility  of  further  mob 
demonstrations  is  readily  apparent. 
Nevertheless,  encouraged  by  the  rich 
propaganda  gains  of  past  antiwar  dem- 
onstrations, the  Communists  are  going 
all  out  to  create  a  large  demonstration  in 
Washington  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  this  week.  Ignoring  the  hard 
political  fact  that  this  demonstration  is 
a  mere  dead  letter  following  the  Presi- 
dent's declared  policy,  they  are  pointedly 
ignoring  the  President's  plea  for  unity. 
For  these  efforts,  they  are  receiving 
wholehearted  and  enthusiastic  support 
from  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  Viet- 
cong,  and  Ccmmimist  sympathizers 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  radicals  in  this  Nation, 
because  of  their  repugnant  tactics  and 
their  determination  to  achieve  anarchy, 
are  steadily  eroding  the  freedoms  of  the 
majority  of  this  country.  Though  the 
ballot  box  was  designed  precisely  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  or  changing  govern- 
ments, the  radicals,  failing  there,  have 
resorted  to  the  device  of  creating  an 
atmosphere  of  violence. 

Now,  another  large  demonstration 
looms  over  Washington.  Extreme  leftists 
and  avowed  Commimists  are  already 
gathering  to  attempt  to  blackmail  the 
elected  American  Government  into  ac- 
ceding to  their  demands.  No  one  en- 
deavors to  deny  any  of  the  American 
people  the  right  to  peacefully  petition 
their  Government,  yet  the  evidence  is 
clear  that  many  come  to  Washington  not 
to  peacefully  demonstrate  but  to  provoke 
confrontation  which  is  a  synonym  for 
violence. 

There  are  many  valid  and  convincing 
reasons  as  to  why  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
case.  First,  it  is  glaringly  apparent  that 
there  has  been  collaboration  between  the 
leaders  of  the  Vietnam  moratorium  and 
those  of  the  so-called  New  Mobe  from  the 
very  beginning.  Although  members  of 
these  groups  would  have  us  believe  to 
the  contrary,  there  is  more  than  a  scin- 
tilla of  evidence  that  these  groups  have 
long  been  working  jointly  on  the  events 
of  the  fall  offensive. 

Second,  a  very  bright  Red  shadow  is 
cast  by  the  leaders  of  these  groups.  The 
rosters  of  almost  every  planning  session 
contain  the  names  of  Communists  and 
pro-Communists,  including  members  and 
partisans  of  both  the  Commimist  Party 
U.S.A.  and,  most  particularly,  the  Trot- 
skyist  Socialist  Workers  Party  and 
Young  Socialist  Alliance. 

For  example,  at  the  August  15  meeting 
of  the  New  Mobe  in  San  Francisco,  17  of 
the  40  people  invited  were  outright  Com- 
munist Party  U.S.A.  members  or  af- 
filiated with  other  organizations  ob- 
viously pro-Communist  or  revolutionary 
in  nature. 

With  such  parentage,  it  Is  alarmingly 
clear  that  the  November  3  moratorium 
is  not  a  child  of  legitimate,  sincere  pro- 
test against  the  presumed  inadequacies 


of  our  policies  In  Southeast  Asia;  it  Is 
the  heir  of  outright  Communist  manipu- 
lation, exploitation  and  subversion.  It 
can  trace  Its  conspicuously  Communist 
lineage  frc»n  Its  Inception  at  the  Na- 
tional Antiwar  Conference  in  Cleveland 
last  August  to  wherever  major  planninflr 
sessions  have  been  conducted.  Por  at 
every  one  of  these  meetings,  trained 
memljers  and  supporters  of  tiie  Cwn- 
mimist  and  Socialist  Workers  Parties  '' 
have  been  present  to  contribute  their 
invaluable  expertise. 

With  such  overwhelming  evidence,  I 
cannot  view  this  November  moratorium 
as  simply  an  exercise  In  democracy.  Al- 
though there  will  be  many  who  are  sin- 
cerely expressing  their  opposition  to 
President  Nixon's  Vietnam  policies  this 
weekend,  they  are  unfortunately  the 
emotional  pawns  of  those  whose  only  in- 
tent is  to  prolong  the  war  to  America's 
disadvantage.  In  other  words,  I  think 
that  many  who  are  participating  in  the 
November  moratorium  are  being  "had." 

I  must  ask  these  Americans  that  if 
they  are  cognizant  of  this  fact,  can  they 
believe  that  by  alining  themselves  with 
subversives  and  reactionaries,  they  will 
contribute  to  a  peaceful  demise  of  the 
Vietnam  war?  I  would  not  answer  for 
them,  I  would  only  hope  that  their  an- 
swer would  be  "no."  The  cold  facts  are 
that  new  demonstrations  can  only  serve 
to  encourage  the  enemy,  feed  his  prop- 
aganda mills  and  further  weaken  the 
bargaining  position  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  The  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  have  repeated- 
ly used  the  antiwar  movement  in  the 
United  States  to  strengthen  their  own 
demands  and  to  pnjpagandlze  their  own 
people  to  the  effect  that  American  pub- 
lic opinion  will  force  the  United  States 
to  eventually  abandon  South  Vietnam 
to  their  forces. 

To  those  who  would  continue  to  pros- 
titute democracy  in  this  manner,  how- 
ever, let  them  be  aware  of  their  deeds. 
By  beginning  such  a  contradictory  pro- 
gram as  a  fall  offensive  for  peace  steered 
by  a  plethora  of  Communists,  they  are 
no  harbingers  of  peace  to  the  war  torn 
fields  of  Vietnam  or  to  the  shores  of  the 
United  States.  Rather,  they  sow  the 
seeds  of  needless  discord  that  will  nei- 
ther stop  the  killing  nor  bring  our  boys  » 
home  but  will  aid  the  cause  of  the  Com- 
munists in  Moscow,  Peking,  and  Hanoi. 


GENERAL  CUSHMAN.  PORT  DEVENS 
COMMANDER,  SALUTES  CAUSE  OF 
FREEDOM  AND  THOSE  WHO  DE- 
FEND IT  IN  VIETNAM 

CMr.  CLETVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  seems  a  very  appropriate  time  to 
pl£K:e  in  the  Record  a  fine  statement  by 
an  outstanding  soldier.  Brig.  Gen.  John 
H.  Cushman,  the  commanding  general  of 
Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

This  address  was  given  by  the  general 
last  month  in  Nashua,  N.H.,  during  cere- 
monies dedicating  a  monument  to  the 
men  of  the  region  who  have  fallen  in  de- 
fense of  liberty  and  their  country's  honor 
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in  Vietnam.  It  Is  one  of  the  first  sxich 
monuments  in  the  country. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  among  the  of- 
ficial guests  at  the  dedication  and  I  was 
very  struck  by  the  forcefulness  and 
earnestness  of  this  capable  young  gen- 
eral. He  has  served  two  tours  of  duty  in 
Vietnam,  the  first  as  senior  adviser  to  a 
Vietnamese  infantry  division  and  the 
second  as  commanding  ofBcer,  2d  Bri- 
gade, 101st  Airborne  Division. 

He  has  led  Americans  and  Vietnamese 
in  battle.  He  has  tested  their  courage — 
and  his  own — and  drawn  conclusions 
which  are  a  moving  tribute  to  the  men  of 
both  nations. 

I  am  honored  to  place  his  address  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  recommend 
it  to  those  who  may  be  tempted  to  follow 
the  "turn-tail-and-run"  crowd  which  in- 
fests some  of  the  activities  that  will  be 
taking  place  in  the  Capital  ovesr  the  next 
few  days. 
Remarks  bt  Brio.  Gen.  John  H.  Cushman. 

U.S.    Armt    Commanding    Genfral.    Port 

Devens,  Mass..  at  Dedication  or  Vietnam 

Veterans      Memorial,      Memohsal      Park, 

Nashua,  N.H.,  October   12.   1969 

Senator  Mclntyre.  Congressman  Cleveland. 
Councilor  Streeter.  Mayor  Sullivan.  Commis- 
sioner   SUber.    distinguished    gutsts — 

Today,  we  gather  In  this  attractive  town 
In  beautiful  New  England  to  dedicate  a  me- 
morial to  the  men  of  this  regloa  who  have 
given  their  lives  In  yet  one  more  war. 

In  almost  every  New  England  town  one 
finds  memorials  like  this — erected  to  men 
of  the  countryside  who  left  their  homeu  and 
went  out.  oftentimes  to  very  distant  places, 
and  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  country's 
purposes. 

This  memorial  is  one  of  the  first  of  lis 
kind.  It  Is  to  the  men  who  have  died  In 
Vietnam. 

I  asked  myself,  why  have  I  been  ask^  to 
speak  at  this  dedication?  Although  I  com- 
mand a  nearby  Army  post,  and  am  proud  and 
pleased  to  be  among  the  people  of  New 
England.  I  am  really  a  transient.  I  did  not 
come  from  this  land  as  did  the  Sons  In 
whose  memories  we  gather. 

Nevertheless.  I  accept  this  task.  Port 
Devens  Is  not  ancient,  but  for  more  than 
fifty  years  It  has  been  bound  up  In  New 
England's  history,  and  has  served  well  the 
Army's  purposes  In  this  area  through  wars, 
and  times  of  crisis,  and  in  peacetime.  It  so 
serves  them  today. 

Furthermore,  the  Army  which  I  represent 
had  Its  origins  long  ago  not  many  miles 
Irom  this  place  when  our  first  Commander- 
in-Chief.  General  Washington,  took  com- 
mand of  the  Continental  Army  oti  Cambridge 
Common  In  June  of  1775.  The  traditions  of 
the  Mlnuteman  and  citizen  soldier  stem  from 
this  region  as  does  the  long  cherished  prin- 
ciple of  our  land  by  which  the  standing 
Army  Is  subservient  to  the  civil  authority. 
And.  although  we  are  professional  soldiers 
among  you.  our  Institution  is  fully  respon- 
sive to  the  people  and  we  as  Individuals  are 
Intimately  connected  with  the  fabric  of 
American  life  and  in  fact  Inseparable  there- 
from. 

Furthermore,  I  have  been  to  Vietnam  for 
two  tours  of  duty.  I  know  something  of 
conditions  in  that  countryside.  I  know,  from 
having  commanded  him  in  battle,  that  the 
American  Boldler  from  every  walk  of  life  has 
handled  himself  magnificently  In  hla  duties 
there.  I  have  seen  how  he  has  endured  the 
hardships  ol  that  faraway  battlefield. 
bright,  bmavx  umn 
So  I  will  Ulk  to  you  today  about  the  young 
men  whom  we  honor,  and  ftbout  the  cauB« 
In  which  they  died. 


Let  me  tell  you  about  the  soldier — and 
what  I  say  applies  to  the  sailor,  and  the  air- 
man, and  the  Marine,  as  well. 

He  Is  Intelligent — more  Intelligent  than 
any  soldier  we  have  ever  had.  He  Is  better 
educated  and  more  aware  of  the  world 
around  him.  He  thinks  for  himself — even 
more,  I  think,  than  my  generation  did.  He 
sees  It  like  It  Is.  Those  qualities  do  Indeed 
put  a  challenge  to  us.  his  leadership.  But  It 
Is  a  challenge  we  gladly  accept  because  the 
results  If  we  meet  It  well  are  most  remark- 
able and  rewarding. 

Ho  is  compassionate  He  has  an  Instinctive 
liking  for  young  children,  for  older  people, 
and  for  those  In  difficulty.  It  Is  heartwarm- 
ing to  see  the  American  serviceman  overseas, 
and  in  the  United  States  as  well,  surrounded 
by  kids  and  playing  vrtth  them.  The  good 
works  of  the  soldier  in  foreign  lands  support- 
ing orphanages,  hospitals,  churches  and 
other  causes  are  too  numerous  to  recount. 

He  has  a  sense  of  humor.  He  has  the  abil- 
ity to  meet  adversity  and  difficulty  with  a 
smile  or  a  Joke  that  eases  the  situation  and 
makes  things  right.  I  remember  one  time  In 
Vietnam  when  I  was  with  a  rifle  platoon  In 
the  rice  paddies  In  a  driving  rain  that  had 
everyone  soaking  wet  and  that  we  all  thought 
would  never  end.  A  new  replacement  came 
Into  the  platoon  and  asked  one  of  the  sol- 
diers a  question — "Does  it  always  rain  like 
this?"  The  young  soldier  replied.  "No  It 
doesn't— sometimes  It  rains  from  the  other 
direction!" 

Finally,  he  is  heroic.  He  rises  to  the  oc- 
casion. Somewhere  within  him.  he  finds  the 
resources  to  take  those  dangerous  steps  for- 
ward when  his  duty  calls  for  him  to  do  so. 
He  does  not  fiaunt  this  heroism,  but  performs 
with  day-to-day  bravery  and  nonchalant  in- 
difference to  danger  that  is  truly  inspiring. 
I  have  commanded  him  under  very  difficult 
circunistances  and  have  never  seen  him  unit 
down,  or  fall  to  do  his  duty. 

You  hear  a  lot  today  about  the  younger 
generation  and  Its  problems,  but  I  have  Just 
described  to  you  the  younger  generation  of 
Americans,  and  I  want  to  say  that  we  must 
be  doing  something  right. 

deep  responsibility 
It  Is  a  great  responsibility  to  have  In  your 
charge  men  like  these.  The  mission  of  armed 
forces  being  what  It  is.  the  lives  of  these  men 
are  placed  at  risk.  We.  your  Army's  leaders, 
feel  this  responsibility  moat  deeply.  To  be 
worthy  of  our  trust,  we  must  have  a  deep 
reverence  for  human  lives.  Because  when  we 
talk  of  military  operations,  we  are  not  talk- 
ing simply  of  weapons,  and  tactics,  and 
strategy;  we  are  taJking  about  our  men — 
your  men — and  the  individual  lives  of  each 
of  these  men. 

When  war  comes,  lives  are  In  the  balance 
and  freedom  Is  also  in  the  balance.  And  when 
such  profound  and  fundamental  Issues  as 
human  life  and  human  freedom  are  involved, 
there  can  be  no  simple  answers.  The  Army 
man  who  has  thought  about  these  matters 
knows  that  when  he  Is  called  upon  to  do  his 
duty,  and  lives  must  be  spent  In  the  doing 
of  It,  the  basic  purposes  for  which  these 
sacrifices  are  made  must  Indeed  be  good. 

Today  the  fabric  of  American  life  Is  under 
great  strain.  In  large  part  because  of  the  war 
In  which  have  died  the  men  whom  we  honor 
today. 

I  would  use  this  occasion  to  present  to  you 
my  own  views  as  to  the  purposes  of  this  war. 
I  suspect  that  what  I  will  say  Is  not  entirely 
unlike  what  many  of  the  men  whom  wo 
honor  would  say  if  they  could  speak  to  us 
today. 

First,  I  would  say  to  you  that  I  believe 
that  the  effort  In  which  these  men  died  wa« 
a  worthy  cause — worthy  of  them  and  worthy 
of  our  land.  For  In  that  distant  land  where 
your  sons  died,  freedom  has  long  been  under 
attack.  The  frail,  fragile  society  of  the  Re- 


public of  Vietnam,  struggling  to  make  a 
dacent  and  good  life  for  its  people,  and 
under  brutal  onslaught  from  beyond  Its 
borders,  would  long  ago  have  been  destroyed 
were  It  not  for  the  assistance  offered  by  the 
United  States  of  America. 

LIVES    FOR    FREEDOM 

The  assistance  has  been  offered  for  one 
reason  only — to  deny  to  the  attacker  his  goal 
of  destroying  that  small  nation — -to  make  It 
possible  that  some  day  the  Institutions  of 
that  small  countr>'  will  be  able  to  grow  and 
develop  In  their  own  ways,  so  that  the  needs 
of  each  citizen  can  be  met  That  Is  all  your 
country  seeks  and  that  is  what  these  men 
gave  their  lives  for. 

It  is  a  simple  objective,  but  Its  realization 
seems  at  times  agonizingly  remote.  Yet 
those  who  are  concerned  about  this  world 
and  Its  future  should  ponder  well  what 
might  be  the  result  should  that  simple  ob- 
jective not  be  attained. 

If  that  should  happen,  I  for  one  would  be 
deeply  saddened.  I  say  this,  among  other 
re.i-sons.  because  I  have  come  to  know  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  to  admire  them.  I 
have  seen  what  has  been  done  to  helpless 
people  among  them  who  do  not  bend  to  the 
will  of  those  who  would  take  over  thler  vil- 
lage, and  district,  and  country. 

The  country  which  we  In  uniform  serve 
stands  for  noble  Ideals — Ideals  such  as  "all 
men  are  created  equal."  and  "governments 
derive  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed"— Ideals  which  are  worthy  of 
our  support  and  for  which  American  men 
have  laid  down  their  lives  for  two  centurle.^. 
Your  Army  exists  for  one  purpose  alone — to 
serve  that  country,  and.  under  the  control 
of  our  magistrates,  elected  by  the  people,  to 
do  what  It  Is  ordered  to  do. 

On  behalf  of  your  Army,  I  congratulate 
the  people  of  Nashua  on  this  memorial.  May 
It  remain  here  as  a  symbol  of  the  sacrifices 
which  the  brave  men  of  this  region  have 
made  In  purstUt  of  the  Ideals  for  which  our 
country  stands.  And  may  their  sacrifices  al- 
ways be  marked  by  the  people  of  this  region 
as  In  a  worthy  cause. 
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ADMINISTRATION  CONSIDERS 
OCEAN  AGENCY 

(Mr.  ANDE31SON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  learned  from  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MosHER)  that  within  the  next  few  weeks 
the  administration  will  be  making  a  de- 
cision on  a  proposed  new  ocean  agency. 

According  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
the  administration  will  take  a  position  on 
NOAA— National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Agency — following  a  meeting  be- 
tween the  President's  Advisory  CouncU 
on  Executive  Organization  and  the  Pres- 
ident's task  force  on  oceanography.  A  de- 
cision is  expected  within  the  next  30  to 
60  days. 

NOAA  is  a  priority  recommendation  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering  and  Development. 
The  Commission  report,  entitled,  "Our 
Nation  and  the  Sea,"  was  released  In 
January  of  this  year.  NOAA  would  be  an 
independent  agency  comprising  many  of 
the  Federal  ocean-related  agencies  now 
scattered  throughout  the  bureaucracy.  It 
would  be  responsible  for  formulating  ft 
national  policy  for  the  oceans  and  for 
assisting  and  coordinating  State  and  pri- 
vate industry  ocean-related  activities. 


I  would  urge  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  creation  of  this  new  ocean  agency 
to  convey  their  views  to  both  Mr.  Roy 
Ash,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Coimcil  on  Executive  Organiza- 
tion, and  Dr.  James  H.  Wakelin,  chair- 
man of  the  Presidential  task  force  on 
oceanography. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
the  press  statement  from  Congressman 
Mosher's  oflSce,  an  article  from  the  Sim- 
day  Star  of  November  9,  and  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Oceanography  Subcom- 
mittee of  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
in  support  of  NOAA. 

Press  Release  From  Hon.  Charles  A. 

MOSHER 

Washington. — Congressman  Charles  A. 
Mosher  (R.-Ohlo)  has  learned  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  will  take  an  official  position 
within  60  days  on  the  proposal  to  reorganize 
the  federal  government's  marine  science  ac- 
tivities. 

Mosher  Is  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Oceanography  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. 

In  an  exchange  of  correspondence  follow- 
ing Mosher's  urgent  inquiry  to  the  President 
regarding  whether  he  will  support  a  reorga- 
nization plan,  the  Congressman  learned  from 
Peter  Planlgan.  Assistant  to  the  President, 
that  the  Administration  will  formulate  Its 
position  "within  the  next  30  to  60  days." 

The  principal  question  is  whether  a  new 
federal  agency  should  be  created  to  centralize 
and  coordinate  the  government's  current  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  marine  sciences.  Such 
a  reorganization  plan  has  been  urged  by  the 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engineering 
and  Resources — a  distinguished  Commission 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1966  and  approved 
by  President  Johnson.  That  group  released 
•  four-volume  report  In  January  after  study- 
ing all  aspects  of  the  marine  sciences  for  two 
years. 

The  Commission  recommended  creation  of 
a  new  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Agency  (NOAA)  by  assigning  to  it  the  fol- 
lowing federal  agencies:  Coast  Guard,  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administration, 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  National 
Bea  Grant  Program.  U.S.  Lake  Survey,  Na- 
tional Oceanographlc  Data  Center  and  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

The  House  Oceanography  Subcommittee 
has  held  27  days  of  extensive  hearings  on 
the  NOAA  proposal  and  is  on  the  verge  of 
reporting  out  legislation  to  create  the  new 
agency.  Congressional  observers  believe  the 
bill  will  pass  the  House  of  Representatives 
this  year. 

As  yet,  the  Nixon  Administration  has  taken 
no  position  on  the  NOAA  question. 

Mosher,  along  with  subcommittee  chair- 
man Congressman  Alton  Lennon  (D.-N.C.)  Is 
considered  a  vigorous  advocate  of  the  NOAA 
proposal. 

"It  is  highly  significant."  Mosher  said, 
"that  the  Administration  has  now  gone  on 
record  by  saying  it  will  decide  whether  to 
support  the  NOAA  Idea,  or  perhaps  suggest 
some  other  reorganization  proposal,  or  recom- 
mend that  nothing   new  be  done. 

"I,  for  one,  am  optimistic  they  will  see 
the  wisdom  of  rising  above  bureaucratic  In- 
fighting and  petty  Jealousies  and  will  an- 
nounce a  full-fledged.  100  percent  commit- 
ment to  reorganizing  our  presently  frag- 
mented  and   diluted   oceanographlc  efforts." 

The  Administration's  position  will  be  de- 
veloped, Mosher  learned  from  Flanlgan.  fol- 
lowing a  meeting  between  the  Chairman  of 
the  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Oceanography, 
Dr.  James  H.  Wakelin,  and  members  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Council  on  Executive 
Reorganization,  chaired  by  Roy  Ash. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Stax,  Nov.  9, 

1969] 
Plan   To  Harvest  Riches  of  Seas  Stirs  Up 

Storm — Creating   Overall   Agency   Lacks 

Executive  Support 

(By  Bailey  Morris) 

The  sea  around  us — how  to  harness  Its  pow- 
er, harvest  Its  resources  and  prevent  Its  pol- 
lution— ^has  become  a  subject  of  considerable 
controversy  between  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government.  The  economic 
potentials  are  vast. 

At  Issue  In  the  current  debate  Is  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  prestigious  Commission  on 
Marine  Science  and  Engineering  Resources, 
headed  by  Julius  A.  Stratton,  that  a  National 
Oceanic  Atmospheric  Agency  (NOAA)  be  es- 
tablished at  the  federal  level  to  co-ordinate 
and  direct  a  national  marine  policy. 

The  Idea  of  a  national  movement  Is  not 
controversial  because  most  people  agree  we 
have  been  slow  to  learn  about  and  develop 
the  great  bodies  of  water  around  us  that  offer 
fish,  rich  protein  foods,  recreational  facilities, 
vast  mineral  resources  and  knowledge  about 
our  weather  patterns. 

But  the  question  of  who  or  what  will  di- 
rect the  movement  is  controversial. 

support  divided 

The  establishment  of  NOAA  has  strong 
support  among  oceanographers,  and  Industry 
leaders,  particularly  In  oil.  and  Congressional 
leaders. 

It  is  not  supported  by  the  executive  branch 
including  the  Departments  of  Interior,  Com- 
merce, Transportation  ajid  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  each  of  which  stands  to  lose  some- 
thing by  Its  creation. 

They  stand  to  lose  because  NOAA.  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Stratton  Commission  would 
be  formed  by: 

1.  Transferring  the  Coast  Guard  with  Its 
5.400  officers.  31.000  enlisted  men  and  S.900 
support  personnel  from  the  Transportation 
Department  to  NOAA. 

2.  Transferring  the  Bureaus  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  and  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
from  the  Interior  Department. 

3.  Transferring  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  (ESSA)  which  In- 
cludes the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  the  U.S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Central  Ra- 
dio Propagation  Lab  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  from  Commerce. 

4.  Transferring  the  U.S.  Lake  Survey  from 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  to  the  new 
agency. 

others  INCLtn)ED 

TThls  Is  not  a  complete  list  of  all  agencies 
and  functions  that  would  go  into  the  making 
of  NOAA  which,  according  to  the  Stratton 
Commission,  would  bring  under  one  roof  the 
nation's  fragmented  water-use  policies  that 
currently  are  spread  out  among  about  20 
federal  agencies  and  departments. 

But  it  does  explain  why  there  Is  vigorous 
opposition  from  the  federal  agencies  who 
have  publicly  attacked  the  NOAA  concept 
In  congressional  hearings  with  these  com- 
ments: the  NOAA  concept  Is  too  broad,  the 
NOAA  concept  Is  not  broad  enough,  exist- 
ing agencies  are  adequate  to  do  the  Job. 
NOAA  would  be  too  big  to  be  well  managed, 
funding  for  the  program  Is  unrealistic,  the 
Stratton  Commission  did  not  give  adequate 
consideration  to  alternatives,  we  should  not 
be  hasty  In  creating  such  an  agency. 

Bills  urging  the  creation  of  NOAA  have 
been  Introduced  on  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate sides  by  Rep.  Alton  Lennon,  D-N.C. 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography,  and  Democratic  Sen.  Ernest  P. 
Holllngs  of  South  Carolina  who  chairs  a 
subcommittee  on  U.N.  suboceanlc  land 
policy. 

action  sought  now 

Both  men  have  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  proposal,  both  want  action  on  the  bills 


this  session  of  Oongreas.  An  aide  to  Lennon 
says  they  hope  to  have  their  bill  reported 
out  of  committee  bef<we  Christmas. 

But  passage  of  the  bllla  once  they  reach 
the  floor  will,  according  to  congressional 
aides,  largely  depend  on  two  considerations: 
The  amount  of  money  it  will  take  to  create 
a  NOAA  and  the  administration's  stand  on 
the  Issue. 

The  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Ex- 
ecutive Organization,  currently  conducting 
a  study  on  NOAA,  was  asked  In  February  by 
President  Nixon  to  make  recommendations 
to  him  on  the  matter. 

Murray  Camorow,  executive  director  of  the 
Council,  says  he  expects  the  staff  to  com- 
plete its  report  In  two  to  three  weeks.  After 
that,  the  report  will  go  to  the  five-man  Coun- 
cil who  will  then  report  directly  to  President 
Nlxon. 

Statement  of  Hon.   John   B.   Anderson   of 
Illinois    Before    the    Subcommittee    on 
Oceanography.  May  7.   1969 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Ocean- 
ography Subcommittee  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee: 

I  am  most  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  and  discuss  with  you 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science.  Engineering  and  Resources,  "Our 
Nation  and  the  Sea." 

When  I  first  indicated  an  Interest  In  the 
Stratton  Commission  report  earlier  this  year, 
someone  expressed  to  me  his  suri^-lse  that  a 
congressman  from  land-locked  Rockford,  Illi- 
nois should  get  excited  about  oceanography. 
But  It's  really  not  so  unusual  when  you  con- 
sider that  my  district  borders  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  my  State  on  Lake  Michigan, 
both  of  which  received  scxne  attention  from 
the  Commission.  But  moreover,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  problems  and  needs  of 
our  nation,  and  Indeed,  all  mankind.  We 
are  all  linked  by  our  land-alr-sea  environ- 
ment and  we  are  all  linked  by  the  shrink- 
ing nature  of  our  planet  and  the  i^oblems 
this  portends. 

As  people  become  more  and  more  numerous 
and  as  land  and  resources  become  more  and 
more  scarce,  we  must  seek  new  ways  to  oope 
with  this  imminent  crisis.  The  upcoming  dec- 
ade of  the  oceains  holds  great  promise  and 
high  adventure  In  man's  quest  to  meet  his 
growing  needs  on  this  last  great  frontier  on 
earth — a  frontier  spanning  over  two-tblrds 
of  the  earth's  surface  yet  one  which  we  have 
barely  skimmed. 

The  Congress  recognized  this  potential 
back  in  1966  with  the  passage  of  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
calling  for  a  national  ocean  program.  This 
committee  Is  to  be  commended  for  the  ex- 
cellent leadership  It  has  exerted  and  con- 
tinues to  exert  in  this  area,  and  the  Marine 
Resources  Council  and  Marine  Science  Cc«n- 
mlsslon  deserve  our  highest  praise  tor  the 
fine  work  they  have  done  to  date. 

But  the  Commission  has  expired  and  left 
us  with  an  Impressive  report  and  set  of  rec- 
ommendations and  the  life  of  the  Council 
has  been  extended  for  only  one  year.  We  must 
now  decide  what  to  do  about  the  Stratton 
Commission  report  and  what  direction  our 
national  ocean  program  will  take  when  the 
Council  is  disbanded. 

It  is  obvious  that  If  we  are  to  proceed  with 
a  national  marine  policy  in  an  orderly  and 
unified  fashion,  we  must  seek  new  organiza- 
tional means  to  bring  such  order  and  unity 
to  our  efforts;  we  need  both  a  national  and 
a  rational  approach.  For  this  reason,  I  fully 
endorse  the  recommendation  of  the  Stratton 
Commission  to  create  a  new,  strong  and  in- 
dependent National  Oceanic  and  Atmoe- 
pherlc  Agency  to  coordinate  and  direct  our 
national  marine  policy  in  the  years  ahead. 
I  refrain  from  the  temptation  to  call  this 
a  "wet  NASA"  as  some  have  done  since  the 
analogy  Just  doesn't  hold  water.  As  Dr.  Wenk 
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has  pointed  out.  this  Is  not  a  crash  program, 
nor  la  It  an  exclusively  Federal  program. 
Industry,  Actulemla  and  State  and  local 
bodies  all  play  key.,  rolea  In  ocean-r«lat«d 
research  and  develojiment,  and  this  Is  as  It 
should  be. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  a  deflnlte  need 
for  Federal  leadership  In  this  area,  for  a 
national  plan  of  action  based  on  a  national 
pK)llcy.  There  is  a  need  to  draw  together  the 
proliferation  of  marine  missions  scattered 
throughout  our  sprawling  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. There  Is  a  need  to  give  some  central  i 
direction  and  support  to  marine  missions 
being  conducted  In  Industry,  by  universities 
and  by  State  and  local  groupings.  In  short, 
there  Is  a  need  to  provide  for  a  means  for 
undertaking  a  full  range  of  marine-related 
activities  geared  to  broad  human  needs:  or. 
as  the  1966  Act  put  It.  "to  develop,  encourtige 
and  maintain  a  coordinated,  comprehensive, 
and  long-range  national  program  In  marine 
science  for  the  benefit  of  mankind." 

I  don't  see  how  these  needs  could  possibly 
be  met  without  a  strong.  Independent  agency 
like  NOAA.  NOAA  Is  central  to  the  success 
of  a  large  number  of  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations and  the  Commission  has 
therefore  urged  ^ts  'Immediate  adoption"  If 
we  are  to  "mobilize  the  resources  of  our  Ooy- 
ernment  In  the  most  effective  manner  to  lend 
strength  and  power  to  the  Nation's  marine 
commitment." 

I  concur  with  this  assessment  and  urge 
this  Committee  to  give  priority  attention  to 
the  Implfementatlon  of  the  NOAA  proposal. 

I  think  It  Is  slgrnlflcant  to  note  that  the 
Commission  has  chosen  not  to  adopt  the 
wholesale  consolidation  of  all  marine  activi- 
ties within  a  single  structure.  It  recognized 
that  some  of  theee  programs  provide  close 
operational  support  to  the  departments  and 
agencies  In  which  they  are  presently  located 
and  should  therefore  not  be  moved.  These 
Include  the  National  Science  Foundation's 
marine  and  atmospheric  science  programs, 
the  Interior  Department's  fresh  water,  sea- 
shore and  mineral  resource  programs,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  coastal  and  water- 
ways programs,  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's biological  and  geological  oceanography 
studies,  the  activities  of  the  Ofllce  of  Naval 
Research  and  the  Naval  Oceanographer,  and 
the  marine-related  nuclear  energy  programs 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

I  think  the  decision  to  keep  these  out  of 
NOAA  Is  realistic,  at  least  for  the  time  be- 
ing, since  they  are  major  components  of 
their  parent  bodies.  At  the  same  time  It  Is 
most  vital  that  NOAA  exert  some  type  of 
coordination  and  planning  role  over  these 
as  the  Commission  has  recommended. 

For  example,  the  Navy  Is  way  out  In  front 
as  a  leader  In  oceanographlc  research  and  de- 
velopment work,  especially  with  the  "Man 
in  the  Sea"  program  begun  last  year.  Much 
of  this  work  has  spin-off  civilian  benellta  of 
great  value  to  our  civil  marine  program.  I 
am  most  concerned  that  NOAA  has  some 
built-in  mechanism  to  catch  such  spin-off 
benefits  and  to  avoid  duplication.  I  think 
any  legislation  to  create  NOAA  should  clear- 
ly deSne  Its  role  with  relation  to  civil  ma- 
rine programs  outside  NOAA  and  provide  an 
effective  means  for  their  coordination. 

Hopefully,  this  will  be  one  of  the  primary 
responsibilities  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Oceans  under  NOAA,  as 
proposed  by  the  Stratton  Commission.  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  head  of  NOAA  could  di- 
rectly assume  the  sole  responsibility  for  In- 
teragency planning  and  coordination  aa  the 
Commission  report  has  suggested. 

However,  there  are  marine  programs  with- 
in various  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies which  are  perlp^eral  to  the  primary  mis- 
sions of  their  parent  bodlea  and  In  their 
present  form  are  too  small  to  have  visibility 
and  impact.  Instead,  they  breed  insularity, 
overlap  and  competition  and  are  obstacles 
to  an  Integrated  national  approach.  Tliese 
are  the  components  which  must  be  brought 


together  In  a  strong  Independent  agency  of 
our  government,  an  agency  like  NOAA. 

The  Btratton  Commission  recommends 
that  NOAA  should  be  comprised  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  the  U.S.  Lake  Survey,  the 
National  Sea  Grant  Program,  the  National 
Oceanographlc  Data  Center,  certain  programs 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sp>ort  Fisheries  and  p)o«slbly 
the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search and  support  for  the  United  States 
Antarctic  Research  Program. 

This  reorganization  would  shift  some  65.- 
000  employees  under  the  roof  of  NOAA  as 
well  as  320  seagoing  ships.  The  Commis- 
sion Is  also  recommending  several  new  pro- 
granns  under  NOAA  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  an  undersea  capability. 

The  proposed  bureaucratic  shifts  are 
bound  to  raise  some  controversy,  especially 
among  those  who  tend  to  Jealously  guard 
their  bureaucratic  preserves.  This  Is  under- 
standable and  the  full  Implications  of  such 
shifts  should  receive  a  thorough  airing.  But, 
as  Dr.  Stratton  so  ably  pointed  out  In  his 
testimony  before  this  subcommittee  last 
week,  we  must  look  beyond  mere  bureau- 
cratic Interests:  In  his  words.  "The  real  Issue 
here  Is  the  national  Interest."  We  must  think 
In  terms  of  the  human  problems  and  needs 
such  an  approach  addresses  Itself  to. 

In  the  words  of  the  Commission  report: 
"How  fully  and  wisely  the  United  States 
uses  the  sea  In  the  decades  ahead  will  affect 
profoundly  Its  security.  Its  economy.  Its  abil- 
ity to  meet  Increasing  demands  for  food  and 
raw  materials.  Its  position  and  Influence  In 
the  world  community,  and  the  quality  of  the 
environment  In  which  its  people  live." 

The  time  for  decision  has  arrived.  Will  we 
turn  to  the  sea  and  work  together  to  meet 
its  challenges  and  realize  Its  potential:  or  will 
we  turn  our  backs  on  the  sea  and  reject  the 
opportunity  to  Improve  our  environment  and 
constructively  utilize  Its  resources? 

The  Commission  has  stated:  "The  Nation's 
stake  can  only  be  realized  by  a  determined 
national  effort  great  enough  for  the  vast  and 
rewarding  task  ahead." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  this  Committee  to 
spur  the  great  national  effort  that  is  needed 
by  establishing  an  agency  capable  of  carry- 
ing out  the  mandate  of  the  Stratton  Com- 
mission. 


PEOPLE    OP    BIRMINGHAM    PROVE 
DEVOTION  ON  VETERANS  DAY 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Birmingham  once  again  set  the  pace 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  this  year's 
observance  of  Veterans  Day.  The  people 
of  Birmingham  and  Jefferson  County  left 
no  doubt  as  to  their  devotion  to  this 
country  and  their  appreciation  of  the 
servicemen  now  in  Vietnam  and  all  vet- 
erans who  have  previously  served  their 
country. 

Beginning  a  week-long  observance 
honoring  all  veterans,  the  association  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  Birmingham  chapter, 
honored  Lt.  Gen.  John  C.  Persons  (re- 
tired), by  changing  Its  name  from  the 
"Heart  of  Dixie"  to  the  John  C.  Persons 
Chapter.  As  a  result.  General  Persons  be- 
came the  first  National  Guard  general  to 
have  his  name  applied  to  an  AUSA  Chap- 
ter. Three  military  leaders  flew  into  Bir- 
mingham from  Washington  to  honor 
General  Persons — MaJ.  Gen.  Winston  P. 
Wilson,  Chief  of  the  Army's  National 
Guard  Bureau;  MaJ.  Gen.  William  J. 
Sutton,  Chief  of  the  Army  Reserve;  and 


Lt.  Gen.  William  R.  Peers,  Chief  of  the 
Officers  of  Reserve  Components. 

The  Annual  Distinguished  National 
Veteran  Award,  created  in  Birmingham 
for  America's  first  oCQclal  national  Vet- 
erans Day  observance  In  1D54,  wsis  pre- 
sented to  aviation  pioneer  Col.  Roscoe 
Turner.  The  presentation  was  made  at 
a  formal  dinner  on  Monday  evening,  No- 
vember 10,  1969  by  Cooper  T.  Holt,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  1.5  million-member 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

On  the  following  day.  Veterans  Day 
began  with  memorial  services,  followed 
by  the  world  peace  luncheon.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  annual  event,  one  of  the 
outstanding  events  of  the  day  in  Amer- 
ica. Is  to  reafarm  faith  in  the  govern- 
mental principles  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world,  and  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  active  and  forceful  opposition 
to  aggression  and  the  favoring  of  strong 
military  forces  as  the  best  guarantee  for 
a  continuing  peace.  The  speaker  for  this 
year's  luncheon  was  the  Honorable 
Stanley  R.  Resor,  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Then  came  the  parade.  Some  35,000 
persons  marched  with  bands,  floats,  and 
military  units  before  an  estimated  crowd 
of  250.000  cheering,  flag-waving  people. 
It  was  the  biggest  parade  in  the  history 
of  the  city.  The  day  was  culminated  at  a 
Red.  White,  and  Blue  Rally  in  the  city 
auditorium  when  Alabama's  Governor. 
Albert  P.  Brewer,  led  the  march  from 
downtown  to  the  auditorium.  There,  be- 
fore a  cheering  throng  of  some  4.000 
people,  a  patriotic  extravaganza  un- 
folded to  precipitate  a  rededicatlon  to 
patriotism.  The  crowd  sat  In  awe  and 
respect  as  Capt.  James  S.  Sprayberry  of 
Sylacauga,  Ala.,  one  of  Alabama's  two 
Medal  of  Honor  winners  in  the  Vietnam 
war,  spoke.  The  other  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  w^lnner,  the  late  Sgt. 
Mathew  Leonard,  received  the  citation 
posthumously  on  December  19,  1969.  His 
widow  and  their  five  children  were  pres- 
ent and  received  a  standing  ovation  pre- 
sented to  the  audience. 

Veterans  Day  observances  like  that  in 
Birmingham  do  not  Just  happen.  Under 
the  able  direction  of  State  Representa- 
tive Raymond  Weeks  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  such  men  as  MaJ.  Gen.  Hor- 
ace B.  Hanson,  Jr..  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  87th  Maneuver  Area  Com- 
mand; MaJ.  Gen.  Alfred  C.  Harrison,  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Stote  of  Ala- 
bama; MaJ.  Gen.  George  R.  Doster,  Jr., 
Commanding  General  of  Alabama's  Air 
National  Guard,  and  the  sponsoring  or- 
ganizations— The  American  Legion,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  Marine  Corps  League,  The 
Rainbow  Division  of  the  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation, the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans. World  War  I  Association.  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  and  the  Amvets — the  an- 
nual Veterans  Day  observances  help 
make  Birmingham  America's  most  pa- 
triotic city. 


WM.  Mc.  MARTIN,  CHAIRMAN.  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  BOARD.  AND  HIS 
ATTEMPT  TO  REWRITE  HISTORY 
(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wm.  Mc. 
Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  will  soon  be  retiring  from  his  po- 
sition by  law.  I  have  charged  that  Mr. 
Martin  has  been  the  most  expensive  pub- 
lic oCQclal  this  country,  and  probably 
the  world,  has  ever  known.  To  date  Mr. 
Martin  has  cost  the  American  people 
over  $300  billion  In  excessive  Interest 
costs.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  expensive 
luxury  which  this  Nation  and  its  people 
can  ill  afford. 

Now,  with  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin at  hand,  he  has  decided  to,  as  he 
views  it,  set  the  record  straight,  concern- 
ing two  very  important  events.  These 
are  the  so-called  "accord"  of  1951  and 
the  action  taken  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  December  of  1965  when  by 
unilateral  action  the  Federal  Reserve 
raised  interest  rates — the  discount — rate 
by  37  Vi  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  personally  checked 
the  official  reports  of  President  Truman 
and  Johnson  and  at  this  point  would 
like  to  report  what  the  record  actually 
says  on  these  two  important  historic  oc- 
casions. 

In  his  address  to  the  Business  Council 
at  Hot  Springs,  Va..  October  17.  1969, 
William  McChesney  Martin  casts  a  brief 
glance  back  over  the  years  during  which 
be  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  It  Is  a  curious  speech, 
somewhat  defensive  In  tone,  in  tliat  it 
deals  primarily  with  two  specific  events 
during  Mr.  Martin's  tenure  and,  by  im- 
plication, with  the  Issue  which  precipi- 
tated these  events — namely,  the  seized 
Independence  of  the  Fed  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  two  Presidents  to  its  policies. 

Mr.  Martin  professes,  during  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  to  "like  studying 
history"  and  if  this  is  so.  he  should  have 
more  respect  for  accuracy  as  the  funda- 
mental requirement  of  the  process  of  re- 
eording  or  Interpreting  the  past.  In  deal- 
ing at  some  length  with  the  so-called 
Treasury  Fed  "accord"  of  1951  and  the 
Increase  In  the  discount  rate  of  Decem- 
ber 1965.  he  chooses  to  Ignore  the  pri- 
mary Issue  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
superiors,  Presidents  Truman  and  John- 
son, and  to  substitute  his  assessment  of 
their  views  for  an  account  of  what  ac- 
tually occurred.  In  retrospect.  It  appears 
to  Mr.  Martin  that  he  agreed  to  his 
nomination  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
by  President  Truman  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  was  a  basic  disagree- 
ment between  them,  that  he  and  the 
President  did  not  have  "the  same  under- 
Btandlng  of  the  market  process."  He  says 
that  he  explained  his  position  and  that 
Mr.  Truman  merely  asked  for  an  as- 
surance "that — whatever  might  hap- 
pen—'you'll  do  the  best  that  you  can.' " 
In  other  words  according  to  Mr.  Martin, 
the  President,  although  finding  himself 
at  odds  with  the  man  he  was  to  ap- 
point, put  forth  the  nomination  anyway 
because  he  had  confidence  In  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's Judgment.  Since,  however,  Mr. 
Martin  states  that  the  President  "didn't 
understand  market  processes  fully,"  It  is 
also  possible  to  Infer  that  Mr.  Truman 
was  unaware  that  he  was  nominating  a 
man  whose  views  were  not  consistent 
with  his  own. 

An  examination  of  the  events  of  1951 
Indicates  that  Mr.  Martin's  rendering  \b 
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greatly  oversimplified  and  gives  a  false 
impression  of  the  issues  Involved.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  so-called  "accord"  has 
never  been  seen  by  anyone  not  directly 
involved  in  the  matter.  Although  Ran- 
dolph Burgess,  who  came  In  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary 
A£falrs  In  1953.  describes  it  as  "a  lot  of 
codicils  and  strings  and  things,"  Mr. 
Martin  has  denied  that  an  actual  docu- 
ment was  drawn  up.  It  Is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  piece  together  the  events  of 
the  period  from  the  testimony  of  those 
Involved. 

In  his  autobiography,  Beckoning  Fron- 
tiers, Marriner  Eccles.  a  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  in  1951,  writes 
that,  prior  to  Mr.  Martin's  nomination, 
there  was  a  movement  afoot  within  the 
Fed  to  stop  pegging  the  Government  se- 
curities market.  As  of  January  1951,  how- 
ever, the  Fed  had  not  made  a  formal 
presentation  of  its  views  to  the  Truman 
administration  nor  taken  any  action  to 
accomplish  Its  objective.  Meanwhile,  in 
November  1950,  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  President,  told  the  Congress 
that.  In  its  view : 

An  Important  inflationary  movement 
should  be  met  by  Increasing  the  facilities 
and  volume  of  production.  This  process  re- 
quires cheap  and  ample  credit,  and  until  the 
volume  of  output  increases,  inflationary  pres- 
sure will  increase  and  must  be  curbed  by 
other  than  monetary  measures  of  the  kind 
which  Increase  the  cost  of  ct^^ltal. 

The  preceding  statement  is  by  John  D. 
Clark,  former  member  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers;  United  States  Mone- 
tary Policy,  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Stabilization  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report,  83d  Congress,  second  session,  De- 
cember 1954.  page  48.  The  Coimcll  op- 
posed the  suggestion  made  by  the  Federal 
Preserve  that  it  should  cease  to  support 
the  Government  bond  market  and  let 
rising  Interest  rates  serve  as  a  curb  on 
Inflation  because,  as  the  Coimcil  said: 

The  one  and  only  way  (sucA  a  policy)  re- 
duces prices  is  by  bringing  about  less  em- 
ployment, less  output,  and  less  demand  for 
goods  and  services  than  would  otherwise 
exist  (ibid.,  p.  48). 

As  noted,  the  President  concurred  in 
these  views  but  had  an  additional  rea- 
son for  urging  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
continue  to  support  the  market.  In  his 
Memoirs,  Mr.  Truman  writes  that: 

It  was  my  poslUon  that  until  we  could 
determine  the  extent  of  the  defense  require- 
ments ttiat  might  reeult  we  should  maintain 
a  stable  position  In  reference  to  money  rates 
that  affected  the  management  of  the  pubUc 
debt  ...  It  did  not  seem  appropriate  to  me 
that  we  should  enter  into  a  period  of  deficit 
financing  on  a  rising  money-rate  pattern.  I 
also  felt  strongly  that  in  the  amount  of  im- 
pending crisis  we  staoiUd  not  take  deliberate 
steps  that  could  powlbly  disturb  public  con- 
fidence in  the  nation's  financing.  {MemcATs 
by  Harry  S.  Truman,  Doubleday  &  Comp&ny, 
Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.T.,  1960;  Volume  n,  p. 
44). 

Mr.  Truman  explains  what  happened 
next: 

As  the  head  of  the  Oovemment  I  felt  I 
had  a  duty  as  weU  as  right  to  use  every  avail- 
able resource  to  make  sure  of  the  success  of 
the  defense  program.  For  that  reason  I  In- 


vited the  membera  of  the  Pederal  nMirre 
Board  to  visit  with  me.  At  this  o(»tet«nee 
I  asked  them  to  give  the  TTeasuxy  their  full 
support  for  its  «iwatwiin  program.  Just  as 
they  had  dmie  during  Wortd  War  II. 

I  was  given  assurance  at  tbls  meeting  that 
the  Federal  Reeerve  Board  would  support 
the  Treasury's  plans  for  the  «»»««•« t^  of  the 
action  in  Korea.  This  assurance  was  given 
entirely  voluntarily.  At  no  time  during  the 
conference  did  I  attempt  to  dictate  to  the 
Board  or  teU  them  what  specific  steps  they 
ought  to  take.  I  explained  to  them  the  prob- 
lems that  faced  me  as  Chief  Executive,  and 
when  they  left  I  firmly  beUeved  that  I  had 
their  agreement  to  cooperate  In  our  financ- 
ing program.  I  was  taken  by  surprise  when 
subsequently  they  failed  to  support  the  pro- 
gram. 

Eventually  an  agreement  was  reached,  but 
not  untU  the  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  Treasury  and  the  Board  had  caused  con- 
siderable worry  to  the  President  and  much 
added  expense  to  the  taxpayers.  (/M4.  i^. 
44^5). 

The  White  House  had  interpreted  the 
expressions  of  support  volimteered  by 
Board  members  to  mean  that  it  would 
concur  in  the  following  statement  of 
January  18,  1951,  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Snyder: 

In  the  firm  belief,  after  long  considera- 
tion, that  the  2^  per  oent  Icxig-term  rate  Is 
fair  and  equitable  to  the  Investor,  and  that 
market  stablUty  is  essential,  the  Treasury 
Department  has  concluded,  after  Joint  con- 
ferences with  President  Truman  and  Chair- 
man UcCabe  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
that  the  refunding  of  new  money  Issues  wUl 
be  financed  within  the  pattern  of  that  rate. 
(Quoted  by  Marriner  Eccles,  Beckoning 
Frontieri.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  New  York,  1951, 
p.  484). 

Mr.  Eccles  disagreed  with  this  position 
and  felt  that  a  majority  of  th^  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee  concurred  In 
his  views.  On  his  own  initiative  as  be 
writes,  he  brought  the  matter  out  into 
Uie  open  by  releasing  tiie  monorandum 
of  its  meeting  with  the  President  which 
the  Board  had  prepared.  Focusing  on  the 
fact  that  the  President  had  not  tried  to 
"dictate  to  the  Board  or  tell  them  what 
speciflc  steps  they  ought  to  take,"  Eccles 
denied  that  the  Board  had  agreed  to  con- 
tinue to  support  the  Government  bond 
market  or  maintain  the  2  V^  percent  long- 
term  rate.  He  interpreted  the  Board's  of- 
fer of  support  as  just  a  vague  c<xnmit- 
ment  "to  protect  the  aovemmrat 
credit."  He  emphasized  the  fact  that 
Chairman  McCabe  had  suggested  to  the 
President  tliat  the  Board  "consult  fre- 
quently with  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, giving  him  our  views  at  all  times 
and  presenting  our  point  of  view 
strongly,  and  that  by  every  means  pos- 
sible we  try  to  reach  an  agreonent." — 
Ibid.,  page  489. 

During  this  period  of  consultations  be- 
tween the  Board  and  Treasury,  Treasury 
Secretary  Snyder  became  ill  and  William 
McChesney  Martin  took  his  place  as 
spokesman  for  the  Treasury  at  the  meet- 
ings which  Chairman  McCabe  had  sug- 
gested. Describing  his  role  during  the 
subsequent  hearings  on  his  nomination  as 
a  member  of  the  Board,  March  19.  1951, 
Mr.  Martin  said: 

I  pled  with  the  TvtUnX  BaMrve  Boartf  and 
with  the  Open  Market  Committee  to  go  along 
with  us  on  this  operation.;-  that  m%  both  of  us 
jointly  agree  to  keep  within  the  family  what 
o\ir  policies  and  programs  ware,  and  tbat  Z 
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wanted  to  have  a  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
that  would  make  It  possible  for  us  to  com- 
bine our  Jud^^ents  as  to  what  proper  pric- 
ing of  securities  should  be.  {Nomination  of 
William.  McChesney  Martin,  Jr.,  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  82nd  Cong,  1st  Sess..  March  19. 
1951,  p.  10.) 

During  the  course  of  these  negotia- 
tions. Chairman  McCabe  submitted  his 
resignation  effective  March  31,  1951,  and 
President  Truman  nominated  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, the  Treasury  spokesman,  to  succeed 
him.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Eccles  implied 
that  McCabe  resigned  in  protest  over  the 
terms  of  the  accord— possibly  because  he 
was  unaware  that,  in  the  end,  the  Fed 
would  win.  During  the  hearings  on  his 
nomination,  Mr.  Martin  gave  his  view  of 
the  projected  relationship  between  the 
Fed  and  Treasury: 

I  don't  see  any  way  that  we  can  move  for- 
ward, regardless  of  how  the  arrangements 
that  currently  exist  were  arrived  at.  to  re- 
finance In  the  balance  of  this  year  $39,000,- 
000,000  In  addition  to  some  $18,000,000,000 
of  bills,  plus  any  new  money  deonands  that 
may  be  faced  by  the  Treasury— I  don't  see 
how  we  can  move  forward  to  face  that  sort 
of  a  situation  unless  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  are  working  hand  In  glove. 
{Ibid.,  p.  6). 

Elsewhere  during  the  course  of  these 
hearings,  Mr.  Martin  defined  the  so- 
called  "accord"  in  a  colloquy  with  Sen- 
ator Bricker: 

Senator  Bricker.  What  further  commit- 
ments, if  any,  are  there  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury  or  the  Federal  Reserve  under  this 
so-called  understanding,  which  ot  course  was 
never  reduced  to  writing  In  siny  way,  shape. 
or  form,  or  any  definite  promise,  but  what  Is 
the  understanding  as  to  the  future? 

Mr.  Martik.  Well,  the  understanding  as  to 
the  future  Is  that  the  Treasury  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  work  very,  very  closely  together. 

Senator  Bricker.  That  Is  what  I  was  get- 
ting at.  whether  there  was  any  definite  un- 
derstanding of  any  kind  or  character  or 
whether  there  was  just  an  understanding 
that  would  be  a  definite  working  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  Is  a  working  arrange- 
ment, yes,  sir.  ( Ibid.,  p.  13 ) . 

The  "accord."  then,  appears  to  have 
been  an  arrangement  for  consultation 
between  the  Fed  and  Treasury  as  to 
policy.  Both  Mr.  Truman's  Memoirs  and 
Mr.  Martin's  testimony  emphasize  the 
need  for  a  coordination  of  policy.  Mr. 
Trumtui  writes  that,  after  a  period  dur- 
ing which  the  Fed  "failed  to  support  the 
program,"  "an  agreement  was  reached" 
which  appears  to  have  been  satisfactory 
to  the  President.  During  his  1956  testi- 
mony, Mr.  Martin  elaborated  on  this 
point  and  revealed  that  the  Fed,  under 
his  chairmanship,  had  acted  to  coordi- 
nate its  policies  with  those  of  the  Treas- 
ury and,  while  pushing  through  a  com- 
promise as  ta  pricing,  had  continued  to 
supprort  the  Government  bono  market. 
As  Senator  Douglas'  interrogation  in  the 
following  colloquy  reveals,  thlB  was  the 
first  public  acknowledgment  of  Fed 
policy  in  the  post-accord  period  and  con- 
tradicted a  widely  held  misconception 
as  to  the  actual  timetable  of  events: 

Mr.  Martin.  Oolng  back  to  the  March  1961 
Treasury-Federal  Reserve  accord,  at  that  time 
It  was  clearly  understood  that  tihe  Federal 
Reserve  would  continue  to  be  lan  under- 
writer for  Treasury  securities. 


Senator  Dodclas.  Would? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  U  correct.  Would  con- 
tinue to  be  an  underwriter  for  Treasury  se- 
curities during  the  time  they  were  being 
offered.  In  other  words,  we  supported  Treas- 
ury Issues  to  a  limited  extent  and  stood  ready 
to  support  them  all  during  the  period  of  the 
Treasury-Federal  Reserve  accord,  which  was 
the  laist  nine  months  of  1951 — from  March  4, 
1951.  until  January  1,  1952 

Senator  Douglas.  Then  you  decided  not 
to? 

Mr.  Martin.  No. 

Senator  Douglas.  Or  you  did  not  do  so? 

Mr.  Martin.  No.  We  gradually  worked  In 
that  direction.  You  see.  It  was  an  evolu- 
tionary process. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  you  made  public 
affirmation  on  September  24,  1953,  that  you 
did  not  Intend  to? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  had  arrived  at  the  point 
where  we  hoped  we  did  not  have  to  ever  again 
directly  support  Treasury  securities.  (Nomi- 
nation of  William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr., 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  89th  Cong  ,  2d  Sess..  Jan- 
uary 27.  1956:  pp.  14-15). 

A  final  comment  on  the  accord,  tend- 
ing to  support  Mr.  Martin's  testimony, 
came  from  Randolph  Burgess,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary 
Affairs  in  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
Mr.  Burgess  said: 

Now  the  agreement  had  a  lot  of  codicils 
and  strings  and  things  to  It  that  made  It 
f.»r  from  i>erfect,  but  It  was  a  great  step  for- 
ward. It  did  not  go  all  the  way.  It  did  not 
completely  free  the  market  from  Federal  Re- 
serve support.  The  Treasury,  I  think,  con- 
tinued to  try  to  put  over  Its  securities  at 
artificially  low  rates.  When  we  came  In.  at 
the  end  of  1952  and  the  beginning  of  1953. 
we  recognized  those  principles.  We  felt  we 
carried  them  to  their  logical  conclusion  in 
giving  the  Federal  Reserve  the  freedom  It 
needed  to  fulfill  Its  lawful  function  of  In- 
fluencing the  credit  situation  In  the  public 
Interest.  {Conflicting  Official  Views  on  Mone- 
tary Policy:  April  1956,  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Ekx)nomlc  Stabilization  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Ek:onomlc  Re- 
port. 84th  Cong..  2d  Sess..  June  12,  1956: 
p.  40). 

These  excerpts  present  a  picture  of  the 
accord  which  is  far  more  complex  than 
the  version  handed  out  by  Mr.  Martin  at 
Hot  Springs  in  the  name  of  "Reminls- 
cense  and  Reflections."  It  would  appear 
from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  Fed 
did  not  seize  its  independence,  as  so 
often  claimed,  In  1951,  but,  rather  that 
it  obtEiined  its  independence  by  adminis- 
trative flat  in  1953.  In  other  words,  the 
Elsenhower  administration  granted  the 
Fed  its  independence  together  with  a 
specific  mandate  to  raise  interest  rates. 
As  for  Mr.  Martin — whatever  other  dif- 
ferences he  may  have  had  with  President 
Truman,  he  appears  to  have  agreed  with 
the  central  premise  of  the  Truman  posi- 
tion ;  that  is,  that  the  policies  of  the  Fed 
should  be  coordinated  with  those  of  the 
administration.  His  action  in  1953  was 
not  inconsistent  with  that  view.  It  was  a 
response  to  a  new  administration  and  a 
new  policy. 

Mr.  Martin  sees  himself  as  consistent 
as  well,  but  in  a  different  sense.  He  links 
together  the  events  of  1951  and  1965  as 
emanating  from  a  single  sustained  point 
of  view — his  view,  enunciated  for  the  first 
time  in  his  conversations  with  President 
Truman,  "that  markets  will  not  wait 
upon  Kings,  Prime  Ministers,  Presidents, 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury — or  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board."  His 


disagreements  with  Presidents  Truman 
and  Johnson  arose,  he  implies,  because 
they  favored  imposing  an  artificial  inter- 
est rate  on  the  market.  Mr.  Martin  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  the  Fed's  concept  of 
a  "free"  market  has  been  under  attack 
for  years  and  from  a  number  of  diflferent 
points  of  view.  He  chooses,  instead,  to 
characterize  President  Johnson  as  a  poli- 
tician who  liked  interest  rates  "to  be 
low — all  the  time."  and  as  a  President 
who  would  not  face  up  to  his  "budgetary 
responsibility."  Mr.  Martin  says  he 
warned  the  President  in  1965  that  he 
would  have  to  increase  taxes  and  reduce 
expenditures  and  that  the  President 
agreed.  But  the  President  wanted  to  de- 
lay action  for  fear  that  it  would  result 
in  "overkill."  The  Implication  is  that, 
since  the  President  would  not  act  in  the 
face  of  "inflationary  pressures"  which 
"were  burgeoning,"  the  Fed  had  to  act 
on  its  own  initiative  to  raise  discount 
rates.  The  President  objected.  But  Mr. 
Martin  does  not  tell  us  why  he  objected. 
Presumably  It  is  because  of  the  Presi- 
dent's bias  for  low  interest  rates. 

In  his  statement  on  the  Board's  action. 
December  5,  1965.  President  Johnson  was 
as  "totally  frank"  as  Mr.  Martin  says  he 
was.  President  Johnson  admits  that  he 
regrets,  "as  do  most  Americans,  any  ac- 
tion that  raises  the  cost  of  credit,  par- 
ticularly for  homes,  schools,  hospitals, 
and  factories."  Nevertheless,  this  was  not 
the  only  reason  that  the  President  ob- 
jected to  the  increase  in  the  discount 
rate.  As  he  said: 

I  particularly  regret  that  this  action  was 
taken  before  January  when  we  will  have  be- 
fore us  the  full  facts  on  next  year's  budget. 
Vietnam  costs,  housing  starts.  State  and  local 
spending,  and  other  elements  In  the  economic 
outlook. 

My  view  and  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  Is  that  the  decision  on  Interest  rates 
should  be  a  coordinated  policy  decision  In 
January,  when  the  nature  and  Impact  of  the 
administration's  budgetary  and  Vietnam  de- 
cisions are  known.  This  view  was  apparently 
shared  by  three  of  the  seven  board  members. 

As  this  excerpt  Indicates,  President 
Johnson  objected  to  the  fact  that,  as  he 
said,  this  was  "an  Independent  decision" 
by  the  Fed.  His  view  of  the  necessity  for 
a  coordination  of  monetary  policy  with 
the  overall  economic  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  no  different  from  that  of 
President  Truman.  One  might  add  that 
this  was  also  the  view  of  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Kennedy  and  that,  at  one 
time,  it  was  even  the  view  of  William 
McChesney  Martin.  One  cannot  fault  Mr. 
Martin  for  disagreeing  with  the  policies 
of  any  administration.  That  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  any  public  official  or  private 
citizen.  Nevertheless,  one  cannot  Imagine 
any  other  Government  agency  or  depart- 
ment taking  unilateral  action  on  an  is- 
sue in  the  face  of  the  President's  disap- 
proval. 

President  Johnson  prefaced  his  re- 
marks on  December  5,  1965  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  an  independ- 
ent agency.  Its  decision  was  an  independent 
decision. 

The  basis  for  the  Federal  Reserve's 
claim  to  independence  Is  Its  role  as  an 
agent  of  Congress  rather  than  as  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  administra- 
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tlon.  However,  the  Federal  Reserve  was 
not  responding  to  the  will  of  Congress  in 
Its  action  of  December  1965,  nor  has  the 
Congress,  acting  within  the  constitu- 
tional framework  of  a  txdance  of  powers, 
ever  made  use  of  its  agent,  the  Federal 
Reserve,  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  ex- 
ecutive. Through  its  control  of  the  purse 
strings.  Congress  has  a  substantive  veto 
over  administrative  policy  which  It  op- 
poses. It  has  no  such  control  over  the 
Federal  Reserve.  Historically,  whatever 
degree  of  control  the  Government  has 
had  over  the  Federal  Reserve  has  been 
exercised  by  the  administration.  Up  to 
1935.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  were  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Thereafter,  control  was  exercised 
by  agreement  around  the  principle  of  the 
necessity  for  coordinating  policy. 

The  1935  Act  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  as  an  expression  of 
congressional  determination  to  maintain 
its  constitutional  prerogative  to  issue 
money  and  regulate  Its  value,  and  to  re- 
tain the  Federal  Reserve  as  an  agency 
of  Congress  as  opposed  to  an  adjunct  of 
the  administration.  However,  such  a  res- 
olution on  the  part  of  Congress  would 
require  a  greater  obligation  for  control 
over  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
than  is  currently  exercised.  The  Con- 
gress must  Impose  as  much  responsibility 
OD  the  Federal  Reserve  for  maintaining 
its  goals — the  goals  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946 — as  it  has  imposed  upon  the 
executive.  The  Issue  of  congressional  con- 
trol over  money  must  be  resolved,  not 
abrogated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin in  this  speech  where  he  attempts  to 
rewrite  history,  has  as  his  objective  that 
of  nailing  down  the  specious  argument 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  is  an  independ- 
ent agency  and  that  this  independence 
emanates  from  congressional  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  false  and  mis- 
leading statement  and  misinterpretation 
of  the  fact  and  law.  I  trust  this  analysis 
will  place  at  rest  the  arguments  advanced 
by  Mr.  Martin. 


NO  BARGAINS  IN  THE  CREDIT 
MARKET 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  absolutely 
no  indication  has  yet  been  given  by  the 
Nation's  large  commercial  banks  that 
they  are  recovering  from  their  latest  at- 
tack of  paralysis  of  the  conscience.  The 
symptoms  became  apparent  last  Decem- 
ber 2,  the  Christmas  season  notwith- 
standing, and  the  fever  for  profit  did 
not  peak  out  until  Jime  9.  During  that 
6-month  period  the  large  coounercial 
banks  raised  their  prime  rate — the  rate 
on  loans  to  their  largest,  lowest  risk  cus- 
tomers— five  times  to  the  current,  exor- 
bitant, completely  unjustified  level  of 
iV2  percent.  That  level  has  been  main- 
tained for  5  months  and  has  had  a  pro- 
found effect  In  terms  of  weakening  the 
Nation's  economy  because  raising  the 
prime  rate  has  meant  that  interest  rates 
on  all  other  loans  have  also  been  in- 
creased. 


The  bankers  were  asked  to  explain 
their  actions  during  hearings  held  by 
the  House  Banking  and  Currmcy  Com- 
mittee. They  presented  what  could  <Hily 
be  described  as  Irratlaial  mumblings 
that  amounted  to  the  exctise  that  they 
Just  could  not  bring  themselves  to  say 
no  to  their  big  borrowers  and  that  the 
only  way  they  could  reduce  demands  for 
inflationary  loans  and  preserve  their 
liquidity  was  to  raise  the  interest  rate 
five  times.  The  public  outcry  that  fol- 
lowed the  last  increase  apparently 
checked  any  plans  to  openly  raise  the 
prime  rate  further.  By  the  same  token, 
these  same  bankers  are  now  quietly  say- 
ing no  to  prime  rate  applicants  when 
they  feel  they  should  not  make  such 
loans. 

In  the  meantime  the  prime  rate  sick- 
ness of  the  large  bankers  has  crept 
through  the  economy,  pushing  up  inter- 
est rates  on  ccmsumer  loans  and  mort- 
gages and  raising  the  cost  of  practically 
every  item  on  the  maiis^et.  There  Is  no 
escape  from  the  fact  that  increasing  the 
cost  of  money  required  by  all  businesses 
and  Industries  to  remain  in  operation 
raises  the  cost  of  the  goods  and  services 
they  produce.  It  also  creates  a  perfect 
climate  for  small  business  and  industry 
fsulures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  excellent  examples 
of  what  raising  the  prime  rate  has  meant 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation,  especially 
our  low-  and  moderate-Income  families, 
are  contained  in  two  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Guide,  a  new  weekly  news- 
paper being  published  in  Rairid  City, 
S.  Dak.  The  editors  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  doing  a  fine  Job  and  it  is  my  hope 
they  will  be  given  every  encouragement 
to  continue  informing  the  public  about 
such  vital  issues.  I  present  these  arti- 
cles to  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

(Prom  the  Rapid  City  (S.  EMc.)  Guide. 
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How  To  Shop  for  th«  Monet  Ton  Boitxow — 

New     York    Bankzks    Dictatb    Interest 

Here 

(By  Ernie  SUUworth) 

Are  you  making  more  money  these  days 
and  finding  it  buys  less?  It  you  are,  maybe 
you've  picketed  grocery  stco'es.  complained 
bitterly  about  taxes,  protested  to  a  store 
manager,  or  written  to  Detroit. 

Have  you  even  thought  of  picketing  David 
Rockefeller's  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  In  New 
York? 

Well,  U  you  haven't,  maybe  you  ought  to. 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  bank,  and  a  small  handful 
at  huge  Eastern  and  Western  banka.  are 
profitably  enjoying  inflation — and  some  peo- 
ple here  think  they  may  be  causing  more 
of  it. 

Rapid  City  may  be  ab<  ut  a.(X)0  miles  from 
New  York,  but  the  money  mau-ket  la  national. 
A  rise  In  the  prime  rate  of  Interest — granted 
to  only  the  best  credit  risks — means  a  rise 
In  interest  rates  for  loans  for  cars,  appliances, 
furniture,  and  houses. 

A  rise  in  the  prime  rate  of  Interest — It's 
gone  up  five  times  In  the  last  year  to  8.6 
ptercent — also  means  a  higher  cost  of  doing 
business  for  corporations  and  other  busi- 
nesses. The  corporations,  naturally,  pass  on 
that  higher  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  question,  then,  is  one  of  control.  And, 
control  of  the  prime  rate  la  In  the  hands  of 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  a  few  other  banks, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  justification  for  the  prime  rate's  rise 
is  known,  and  beUeved.  by  moat  first  yeex 
economic  students:   men  and  businessmen 


are  rational  economic  animals,  and  they'll 
quit  borrowing  money  If  the  interest  rate  la 
high  enough.  When  they  quit  or  slow  bor- 
rowing, the  economy  cools  down  and  Infla- 
tion is  halted. 

There's  just  one  problem.  People  need  cars 
(and  houses  and  appUances),  and  buslneas- 
men  need  growth  In  their  buslneesee.  Both 
will  pay  the  going  rate  to  get  what  tbey  want. 

Bankers  say  interest  rates  wUl  b«  "vbat- 
ever  the  market  will  bear."  and  It  will  bear 
a  lot  because  middle  class  America  flnda 
houses,  cars,  and  appliances  to  be  neoeaattleB. 

"The  big  banks  do  get  rich  off  this  deaL" 
one  finance  company  manager  said,  "and  It's 
running  the  smaU  finance  companies  out 
of  business.  TTie  small  companies  are  still 
charging  the  top  legal  rate  to  the  oonsimier, 
but  money  costs  them  more  and  more.  The 
profit  margin  la  coiistantly  shrinking." 

Large,  national  finance  cotnpanys  can  gH 
money  at  rates  close  to  the  piime  rate  (say, 
nine  percent) ,  but  the  little  finance  oom- 
pany  has  to  borrow  at  14  or  15  percent.  Botb 
firms  bare  to  obey  the  maxlmiun  legal  rate 
of  30  percent  for  the  first  $300  ot  a  loan  under 
South  Dakota's  small  loan  law.  If  even  a 
small  percentage  (A  customer*  default  on 
their  payments,  the  small  companies  are  In 
trouble. 

Most  consumer  advocates  are  not  greatly 
concerned  over  the  small  finance  company's 
plight — the  small  "fly-by-nlght"  loan  com- 
pany Is  guilty  of  noany  abuses  to  the  con- 
sumer, they  say — but  they  are  concMXked  over 
the  Increaalngly  high  Interest  rates. 

Interest  rates  affect  all  business  prices,  eon- 
siimer  advocates  say,  although  the  cost  may 
be  hidden.  And.  Interest  charges  are  one 
item  most  families  dont  figure  Into  a  yearly 
budget. 

Direct  Interest  charges  to  nearly  every  con- 
sumer are  over  9100  a  year,  and  bad  cr««llt 
risks  or  persons  who  do  a  lot  of  Install- 
ment buying  vrUl  find  credit  charges  In  the 
hundreds  of  dollars  yearly. 

National  labor  union  offlclals  have  recently 
caUed  for  wage  and  price  controls  to  stop  In- 
flation in  a  war  economy,  and  soom  baiikars 
and  finance  company  executives  here  tend  to 
agree  with  them. 

"I  hope  the  government  will  see  that  rmlstng 
interest  rates  is  not  the  answer,"  one  flnanne 
company  manager  said.  "They  should  reduce 
the  rates,  and  use  other  means — even  wage 
and  price  controls — to  control  inflation." 

Higher  Interest  rates  have  not  affected  the 
national  economy  to  any  significant  degree 
although  some  economists  are  predicting'  a 
slower  growth  rate  In  the  first  quarter  of  1970. 
Bankers  and  other  credit  managers  here  also 
report  no  decrease  In  borrowing. 

"It  hasn't  done  anythring  to  my  business," 
an  autcmoblle  credit  manager  reported.  "In 
fact.  I've  already  written  more  contracts  this 
year  than  I  wrote  in  the  entire  196S  year." 

And.  the  money  crunch  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  higher  prime  rates  has  not  affected 
South  Dakota.  Plenty  of  money  Is  available 
hn«  for  consumer  locms  and  even  for  home 
mortgages,  but  the  high  toterest  (rtiargee — up 
to  8  percent — probably  affect  the  home  con- 
struction market. 

"If  you're  a  new  consumer  borrower  any- 
where In  the  country,  yon  can  get  money," 
one  bank  executive  said,  "but  If  you're  a  new 
commercial  customer  in  a  metropolitan  mar- 
ket, you  probably  wont  get  any." 

Walter  Palling,  president  of  South  Dakota 
National  Bank,  explained  why  local  banks 
have  funds  and  urban  America  is  running 
short.  "Most  city  banks  are  running  at  85 
percent  in  loan  to  deposit  ratios,  but  we're 
only  at  59  percent  and  we  won't  go  much 
higher,"  Palling  said. 

Increasing  finance  costs  due  to  higher 
wages  and  Inflation  directly  affect  local  In- 
terest charges  at  banks  more  than  the  In- 
creasing prime  rate.  Palling  said. 

Banks,  of  course,  have  depositors'  cash  to 
lend.  This  money  costs  them,  at  most  5.26 
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percent  Interest  well  below  the  current 
prime  rate.  For  this  reason,  banlu  can  af- 
lord  to  charge  consumers  lesa  Interest  on 
loans  than  finance  companlee  and  their  rates 
are  affected  most  directly  by  higher  overhead 
costs. 

SHOPPING    FOR    CREDIT        ' 

In  interviews  with  about  20  bankers,  auto- 
mobile credit  managers,  finance  company 
managers,  credit  managers  at  local  stores,  the 
credit  bureau,  and  consumer  repres«ntatlves, 
we  found  that  a  long-established  wealthy 
resident  of  the  conmiunlty  could  receive  his 
lowest  Interest  from  a  bank.. 

The  wealthy  resident  has  coUatersil  and  Is 
a  very  low  risk  borrower— but,  of  course, 
many  credit  managers  say  he  doesn't  really 
need  much  loan  money. 

Most  consumers,  however,  who  shop  for 
credit  to  finance  a  car  will  find  triey  will 
receive  about  the  same  interest  charges  from 
banks,  finance  companies,  and  car  (lealers. 
In  the  area  of  personal  loans,  the  baiiks  will 
almost  always  charge  a  lower  rate  ;lian  the 
finance  companies. 

There  Is  one  qualification  regarding  this 
observable  trend:  consumers  who  klo  not 
shop  for  credit  will  almost  always  be  dharged 
higher  rates  of  Interest.  I 

And  most  Rapid  City  consumers  ark  more 
Interested  In  the  amount  of  the  monthly  pay- 
ment than  they  are  In  the  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars of  Interest  charged  on  a  normal  can  loan. 
"A  gfuy  will  know  what  size  monthly  pay- 
ment he  can  handle  when  he  comes  li."  an 
automobile  company  credit  manager!  said, 
"and  If  the  payment  we  quote  Is  prett;  close 
to  what  he  figured,  that's  tu  far  as  1  goes. 
It's  not  that  we  don't  tell  him  the  true  Inter- 
est rate — we're  in  favor  of  truth  In  1  indlng 
and  we  can  give  him  as  good  a  deal  as  any- 
where— It's  Just  that  he's  not  real  y  In- 
terested." \ 

A  consumer  who  Is  not  really  Interested 
In  Interest  charges  could  pay  14  perceat  an- 
nually for  a  three-year  car  loan  he  couU  I  have 
obtained  for  12  percent.  Or  a  borderline 
credit  risk — rejected  by  a  car  dealer's  normal 
source  of  credit — might  pay  25  perceit  an- 
nually without  really  knowing  why.    J 

"Even  one  percent  can  make  a  dlflerence 
over  a  long  mortgage,"  a  local  bankar  said, 
"but  the  little  guy  doesn't  know  wiere  to 
g^  for  money.  Some  people  borrow  from  fi- 
nance companies  for  years  without  k  nowlng 
they  might  get  a  two-to-three  percer  t  lower 
rate  from  us." 

All  credit  people  Interviewed  suppoited  the 
new  federal  legislation  requiring  omplete 
disclosure  of  simple  annual  Interest  rates  to 
the  consumer,  but  bankers  were  especially 
enthusiastic  about  the  law  which  went  Into 
effect  July  1 .  | 

"It  takes  a  lot  of  criticism  off  of  us,"  one 
bank  said.  "When  other  things  get  dull, 
people  attack  the  banks,  you  know.lwe  sup- 
ported It.  and  I  think  It  Is  good  for  the  con- 
sumer." J 

Another  banker  thought  It  wopld  help 
business.  "It's  really  great  for  us."  he  said. 
"When  people  shop  for  credit  they  usually 
find  that  we  can  give  them  the  lowest  Inter- 
est, so  we  get  their  business."  I 

The  new  federal  law  might  ba  helping 
banks,  but  of  far  more  Impact  on  tkelr  busi- 
ness Is  the  relatively  new  aggressiveness  In 
the  bank  loan  departments.  Natlonaflly,  banks 
have  been  late  entering  the  consumer  loan 
market  which  has  been  expanding  explosively 
during  the  last  25  years. 

"The  banks  have  found  out  where  the  In- 
come Is,"  one  finance  company  manager  said. 
"Years  ago  they  wouldn't  talk  about  per- 
sonal loans.  Now  most  of  the  people  In  their 
credit  departments  are  finance  company 
trained,  they're  much  more  aggressive,  and 
they're  hurting  us." 

One  finance  company  manager  «ald  banks 
here  were  more  aggressive  than  most  banks 
In  small  towns,  but  not  yet  as  aggressive  as 
big   city   banks.   "Banks   in   the    cities    take 


many  more  borderline  risks,  and  they  make 
our  business  there  even  riskier."  he  said. 

And.  for  some  strange  reason,  banks  seem 
to  have  fewer  defaults  on  their  loans.  "People 
seem  to  think  they  have  to  pay  a  bank,  and 
that  they  can  Just  leave  us  hanging  high 
and  dry."  a  finance  company  manager  said. 
•The  bank  credit  department  might  have 
1.000  accounts  In  the  hands  of  each  man. 
but  we  can  only  handle  250  accounU  per 
man  here  because  of  more  payment  prob- 
lems " 

Banks  seem  to  have  a  smaller  overhead 
than  finance  companies,  but  their  lower  In- 
terest rates  on  loans  are  actually  a  result 
of  paying  depositors  less  than  the  going 
prime  rate  for  money.  In  most  cases  they 
can  get  depositors'  money  at  four  percent 
lees  than  finance  companies  can  borrow  It. 
Finance  companies— with  one  exception- 
can  never  match  the  bank  rates  to  consum- 
ers who  borrow  on  their  personal  signatures 
without  collateral  because  they  operate  un- 
der different  laws  than  banks. 

Banks  operate  under  either  the  usury  law 
(which  sets  a  celling  of  eight  percent  simple 
Interest)  or  the  Installment  loan  law  (which 
has  maximums  of  eight  percent  adds  on  In- 
terest-about 15  percent  simple — on  the  first 
$1,000  and  six  percent  add  on  Interest^-about 
11  percent^ — on  amounts  above  $1,000.). 

Most  banks,  and  the  one  finance  company, 
operate  under  the  Installment  loan  law  be- 
cause eight  percent  simple  annual  Interest 
Is  UK)  low  a  celling  to  be  profitable. 

"We're  not  at  the  maximum  under  the  In- 
stallment loan  law,"  the  finance  company 
manager  said.  "We  would  charge  you  six  per- 
cent add  on  for  a  loan  of  $1,200'  Most  banks 
do  not  operate  at  the  maximum  under  th» 
law,  either 

Asked  why  his  company  used  the  lower 
limits  of  the  Installment  loan  law,  the  man- 
ager laughed  and  said.  "That's  why  we  make 
more  loans  than  most  other  companies.  We 
are  pretty  comparable  to  banks  In  this  area, 
but  we  offer  fast  service  and  well  Uke  a 
customer  If  he's  leaving  town  because  were 
a  national  company." 

The  company,  however,  uses  the  small  loan 
law — which  Is  normal  for  finance  com- 
panlee— for  loans  under  $1,000  because  of 
higher  overhead  costs  compared  to  the  bank, 
the  manager  said. 

Most  finance  companies  operate  under  this 
small  loan  law  which  allows  30  percent  In- 
terest on  the  first  $300  of  a  loan.  24  percent 
interest  between  $300  and  $600.  18  percent 
between  $600  and  $1,200.  and  12  percent  be- 
tween $1,200  and  $2,600.  All  of  the  companies 
operate  at  or  near  the  maximum  limits. 

The  difference  between  a  bank  loan  of 
$1,000  at  about  16  percent  Interest  for  three 
years  and  a  finance  company  loan  at  about 
25  percent  Interest  can  be  several  hundred 
dollars. 

The  consiimer  who  would  make  such  a 
loan  with  a  finance  company  Is  probably  a 
bad  credit  risk,  or  was  turned  down  by  a  bank 
for  one  of  several  reasons,  or  did  not  shop  for 
credit.  However,  the  finance  company  man- 
agers do  not  feel  they  are  necessarily  over- 
charging the  consumer. 

"Our  overhead  Is  higher  than  the  bank's." 
one  finance  company  manager  said.  "We  Just 
don't  have  as  many  sources  of  income,  money 
costs  us  more,  and  we  have  a  higher  loss 
ratio  " 

Finance  company  officials  estimated  that 
about  a  $500  loan  Is  the  breakeven  point  be- 
low which  they  did  not  make  any  money. 
Bank  officials  said  the  national  bank  break- 
even point  is  $435. 

One  finance  company  official  said  the  cost 
of  approving  a  new  customer  Is  $37  and  coets 
for  posting  one  payment  are  $5.  Therefore, 
on  a  $500  six-month  loan  the  finance  com- 
pany cost  Is  $67.  and  Interest  charges  are 
only  $39. 

Approving  a  loan  for  an  old  customer  costs 
$19.  the  official  said,  therefore  the  second 
$500  six  month  loan  costs  $49. 


•We're  losing  money  on  both  of  these 
kinds  of  transactions, ■•  the  official  said  ••but 
we^re  building  up  to  a  larger  loan  In  the 
future.  We  have  to  expect  to  lose  some 
money  while  we^re  gaining  a  new  customer /• 

Finance  companies  here  vary  In  size  and 
operation  from  a  lone  Individually  operated 
firm  to  the  largest  national  chains.  And,  the 
amount  of  business,  size  of  an  average  loan, 
and  the  average  monthly  income  of  a  con- 
s\imer  also  varies  with  the  size  of  the  firm. 

The  biggest  chain  companies  here  will 
average  loans  of  $1,000  and  other  regional 
chains  will  average  from  $600  to  $800  The 
average  customer  will  usually  make  $500  a 
month  or  more  Other,  smaller  chains  will 
take  greater  risks  with  consumers  and  will 
average  smaller  loans. 

One  local  manager  of  a  national  company 
said  the  average  monthly  Income  of  South 
Dakota  borrower  Is  $480  for  his  firm,  and 
that  48  percent  of  the  customers  are  mili- 
tary people 

Three  a.spects  of  finance  company  opera- 
tions are  particularly  appealing  to  military 
people;  fast  service,  quick  checks  of  old  fi- 
nancial records,  and  the  mobility  offered  by 
national  chains. 

•■Some  military  people  haven't  used  credit 
for  three  years."  one  finance  company  offi- 
cial said.  "If  they  were  civilians,  we'd  be 
hesitant  But.  with  the  military  we  call  the 
old  credit  references  and  usually  give  them 
credit" 

THE     GREAT    DISPUTE    OVER    CAR    LOANS 

Finance  companies — particularly  the 
smaller,  regional  chains — do  a  tremendous 
portion  of  their  business  with  automobile 
dealers,  furniture  stores,  and  appliance 
stores. 

The  consumer  usually  deals  directly  with 
the  businessman  In  such  cases,  and  the 
businessman  calls  the  finance  company  for 
a  credit  check  and  to  sell  the  contract.  The 
system  works  In  two  ways — either  the  dealer 
partially  guarantees  payment  of  the  loan 
and  receives  some  of  the  Interest  charges 
(cars)  or  the  dealer  acts  as  the  finance  com- 
pany's agent  without  payment. 

In  the  case  of  automobile  loans,  a  finance 
company  or  a  bank  will  quote  a  "'dealer 
rate"  to  local  credit  managers  for  automobile 
firms.  The  dealer  will  guarantee  the  payment 
of  the  balance  of  the  account  If  the  custo- 
mer defaults,  and  will  keep  part  of  the  In- 
terest charged  to  the  customer  as  a  "•dealer 
reserve""  against  defaults. 

In  Rapid  City,  the  going  dealer  rate  Is  about 
5  75  percent  add  on  interest  (about  11  per- 
cent simple)  and  the  customer  usually  pays 
between  6.5  and  7.0  add  on  Interest  (about 
13  percent  simple).  A  consumer  with  good 
credit  can  probably  get  a  lower  rate  by  shop- 
ping for  credit,  but  the  days  of  4  6  or  5  0 
percent  add  on  rates  for  cars  are  gone. 

Most  dealers  make  about  $100  on  each 
contract,  and  when  400  contracts  are  written 
in  a  year  the  dealer  reserve  can  reach  $40.- 
000.  National  Automobile  Dealer  Association 
figures  say  about  50  percent  of  a  dealers 
profit  for  the  year  will  come  out  of  the  deal- 
er reserve  account. 

Car  dealers  and  finance  companies  have 
various  arrangements  and  different  reserve 
account  procedures,  but  a  good  estimate 
would  be  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  gross 
dealer  reserve  remains  at  the  end  of  the  year 
as  profit 

One  credit  manager  for  a  local  car  dealer 
furnished  this  example  of  how  the  system 
works : 

The  dealer  sells  a  car  to  a  good  customer 
who  needs  a  $2,000  loan  The  dealer  offers  the 
customer  six  percent  add  on  Interest  (In- 
surance lsn"t  needed),  and  the  finance  com- 
pany gets  5  75  percent  add  on  Interest  off 
the  top 

The  finance  charges  are  $369.69.  The  fi- 
nance company  gets  $354  40  and  the  dealer 
puts   $1529    In   the   dealer  reserve. 

As  is  obvious,  the  greater  the  difference 
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between  the  customer  rate  and  the  dealer 
rate,  the  more  dealer  reserve — and  profit — 
made  by  the  car  dealer.  Although  each  per- 
.lon  concerned  with  credit  Interviewed  for 
this  story  agreed  interest  charges  had 
climbed  about  two  to  three  percent  during 
;lie  last  year  or  two,  there  was  a  big  dis- 
pute over  who  offered  the  best  rates  for  cars. 

"■.^ny  time  you  eliminate  a  middle  man 
;.ini  will  get  a  better  deal.'"  one  banker  said. 

It  Just  stands  to  reason  we  can  give  the 
rontumer  a  better  rate  than  the  dealer  can."' 
"We're  competitive  with  the  banks — we 
have  to  be  If  we  want  the  business."  one 
dealer  said.  "The  average  customer  will  get 
the  same  rate  here  he  would  get  at  the  bank. 
The  bank  Isn't  going  to  give  him  the  dealer 
rate." 

The  consumer  won't  get  the  dealer  rate 
because  the  dealer  has  guaranteed  the  bal- 
ance of  the  loan  will  be  repaid  If  the  bank 
returns  the  car  to  him  within  90  days  after 
B  default.  Still,  the  dispute  rages  on  about 
bow  low  the  rate  will  drop  at  a  bank. 

"aMAC — and  other  finance  companies — 
pay  9.5  percent  for  their  money,"'  one  banker 
said.  "We  don't  pay  that  much  so  It  stands 
to  reason  that  our  rates  will  be  lower." 

And.  a  comment  from  an  "Impartial" 
finance  company  offlclal.  "Oh,  I  think  you'd 
get  the  same  rate  here,  In  the  showroom,  or 
at  the  bank.  The  bank  has  this  line  about 
lower  rates  because  they  want  the  business. 
Actually,  they  Just  make  more  profit,  they 
don't  have  lower  rates." 

It  la  clear  that  a  wealthy,  well-established 
consumer  can  get  pretty  close  to  the  dealer 
rate — and  the  best  deal — from  a  bank,  but 
It  is  unclear  where  the  best  deal  awaits  the 
average  constxmer.  He'll  have  to  shop  to  find 
out. 

The  car  dealer,  however,  is  under  consid- 
erably more  pressure  than  the  bank  to  see 
that  a  borderline  credit  risk  gets  a  loan. 

"The  bank  doesn't  have  to  take  the  con- 
tract, but  the  dealer  has  to  finance  cars — 
particularly  used  cars — to  stay  in  business," 
a  dealer  said.  "You  can't  expect  us  to  guar- 
antee payment  without  having  some  reserve, 
can  you?" 

The  car  dealer  may  make  $20,000  to  $30,000 
profit  yearly  on  bis  dealer  reserve  during 
good  economic  times,  but  he  can  be  In  big 
trouble  if  a  recession  hits  or  a  large,  local 
Industry  shuts  down. 

"The  average  dealer  guarantees  an  amount 
of  paper  far  in  excess  of  what  he  can  nor- 
mally financially  handle,"  a  dealer  said. 
"When  you  talk  about  300  new  units  a  year, 
you  have  a  lot  of  paper  In  three  years.  And, 
used  cars  are  even  more  dangerous."' 

During  1936  many  car  dealers  went  out  of 
business  because  of  numerous  repossessions, 
and  the  recessions  in  the  1950'8  were  not 
bappy  times. 

"Construction  booms  are  one  thing  to 
watch  out  for,"  a  car  dealer  said,  "the  workers 
will  make  a  lot  of  overtime  and  they  will  over 
buy.  If  the  boom  dies,  they  either  refuse  to 
pay  or  they  can't  pay.  The  cars  become 
repossessions,  and  the  dealer  Is  in  trouble." 

Dealers  are  usually  pretty  careful  about 
Checking  credit  ratings  on  the  purchases  of 
new  cars,  but  they  take  risks  on  used  cars. 
••We  have  to  move  those  used  cars  because 
we^re  constantly  getting  more  trade-ins.  Well 
take  more  borderline  cases  and  we'll  try  to 
keep  a  large  dealer  re8er\e  to  avoid  being 
wiped  otit,"  a  dealer  said. 

BUYING    ON    "'TIMt" 

The  second  type  of  contract  buslnes.s  done 
by  finance  companies  is  considerably  less 
complicated.  Small  furniture  and  appliance 
dealers  offer  credit  services  to  their  cus- 
tomers, and  when  they  write  the  contract 
they  act  as  agents  for  a  finance  company. 

"The  salesman  will  call  us.  we'll  check  the 

credit  and  tell  him  whether  we'll  take  the 

contract,"  a  finance  company  manager  said. 

About  80  percent  of  our  business  18  done 


with  small  appliance  and  fttrnlture  com- 
panies." 

The  larger,  national  finance  companies 
handle  most  of  the  automobile  contracts, 
and  the  smaller,  regional  companies  handle 
most  of  the  appliance  contracts.  The  finance 
company  rates  are  higher  on  appliances  than 
either  direct  loans  from  a  bank  or  charge 
accounts  with  department  stores  would  be. 

Many  of  the  appliance  contracts  have  rates 
of  1  percent  add  on  interest  a  month  or  about 
22  percent  a  year.  Most  charge  accounts  at 
large  department  stores  charge  1.5  percent  a 
month  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  18  percent 
annually.  A  $600  loan  from  a  bank  can  be 
obtained  for  about  16  percent  annually. 

Consumers  who  may  be  knowledgeable 
about  credit  shopping  for  automobiles  many 
times  have  little  interest  or  knowledge  about 
the  credit  terms  and  pitfalls  in  the  booming 
charge  account  business  in  America. 

And,  the  Impact  of  the  family  charge 
account  on  a  nice,  neat  budget  cannot  be 
blamed  on  profit-seeking  New  York  bankers — 
whatever  else  can  be  blamed  on  them. 

IProm  the  Rapid  City   (8.  Dak.)   Guide,  Oct. 

30.  1969) 
How   To   Shop   ro«   Momet   You   Borrow — 

Credit    Reform    Pressure    Mounting    but 

Consumers  Are  Oekexaixt  Apathetic 
(By  Ernie  Stall  worth) 

The  banks  have  a  well-heeled  Washington 
lobby  which  Is  so  powerful  It  recently  stopped 
a  Congressional  Investigation  of  its  ac- 
tivities. The  finance  companies  fund  studies 
the  writing  of  uniform  laws.  Department 
stores  can  exert  terrific  pressure  on  law- 
makers. 

Who  speaks  for  the  consumer? 

Until  recently  few  people  did.  Now,  a  grow- 
ing consumer  revolt — fed  by  the  muck- 
raking of  Ralph  Nader  and  energetic  may- 
oral commissions  in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton— is  spawning  national,  statewide,  and 
local  organizations  to  fight  for  consumer 
rights. 

One  right  the  South  Dakota  Consumer's 
League,  an  organization  with  expanding  in- 
fluence since  its  formation  in  1968,  will  fight 
for  next  legislative  session  will  be  the  right 
to  a  reasonable  rate  of  Interest,  and  an 
end  to  what  consumer  advocates  call  priv- 
ileged laws  for  banks,  finance  companies, 
and  department  stores. 

The  league,  armed  with  research  done  by 
local  attorney  James  Abourezk,  will  chal- 
lenge some  of  the  credit  industry's  most 
jealously  guarded  assumptions  and  some  of 
Its  most  stoutly  defended  laws. 

And,  It  will  attempt  to  do  this  while  fight- 
ing a  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code 
(UCCC)  which  Abourezk  says  is  favorable 
to  the  creditors  and  was  funded  by  national 
finance  companies,  and  national  retail 
chains. 

"Some  of  my  best  friends  are  bankers." 
Abourezk  said,  grinning.  "But,  they  only 
gouge  you  more  reasonably  than  the  finance 
companies." 

Abourezk 's  major  contentions  In  a  study 
he  is  completing  for  the  consumer's  league 
Will  spark  some  hot  arguments  during  the 
next  legislative  session,  and  the  league  is 
certain  to  face  tough  opposition  If  it  at- 
tempts the  reforms  he  suggests. 

For  the  consumer,  the  reforms  could  mean 
more  of  an  interest  rebate  when  a  loan  Is 
paid  off  early,  the  elimination  of  large  pay- 
ments at  the  end  of  the  installment  period, 
the  guarantee  that  defective  merchandise 
would  always  be  a  defense  against  non-pay- 
ment, and  the  assurance  that  an  item  to  be 
purchased  would  always  be  considered 
enough    collateral    for    a    loan. 

Other  proposals  in  the  league  study  w^ri 
call  for  lower  finance  charges — Abourezk 
calls  them  Interest  charges — on  charge  ac- 
counts at  major  department  stores,  and 
lower  Interest  charges  on  small  loans. 

In  Justifying  his  proposals,  Abourezk  at- 


tacks a  basic  assumption  of  the  credit  Indus- 
try— the  existence  of  a  free  market  in  money. 

The  free  market  concept  Is  used  by  the 
credit  industry  to  Justify  high  legal  ceilings 
on  the  amount  of  interest  It  can  charge.  The 
argument  is  that  high  ceilings  will  make 
entry  into  the  market  easier,  and  that — after 
this  entry  Is  obtained — the  resulting  com- 
petition will  drive  down  the  price  of  Interest 

"The  free  market  thing  Is  a  myth,"  Abou- 
rezk said.  "The  credit  Industry  Just  uses  It 
to  make  bigger  profits  because  of  the  higher 
ceilings. " 

There  are  plenty  of  credit  outlets  here. 
Abourezk  said,  and  the  average  customer 
will  get  about  the  same  rate  of  Interest 
quoted  to  him  all  over  town.  "Most  of  the 
finance  companies  are  at  the  maximum  al- 
ready. I  don't  see  any  competition  here." 

And,  the  situation  will  not  Improve.  "I 
can't  see  that  the  supply  of  money  will  ever 
exceed  people's  demand  for  it  because  people 
have  to  have  cars,  appliances,  and  hotises," 
Abourezk  said. 

Abourezk,  therefore,  feels  the  legislature 
should  set  reasonable  ceilings  for  Interest 
rates,  but  that  the  UCCC  proposals  are  too 
high. 

"I  grew  up  in  the  retail  business,"  Abou- 
rezk said,  "and  my  family  still  extends  a 
greet  deal  of  credit.  But,  they  have  never  had 
to  charge  an  interest  rate. 

''Credit  losses  because  of  non-paying  cus- 
tomers and  because  of  the  use  of  money  for 
an  extended  period  of  time  deserve  an  inter- 
est charge,  but  not  to  the  extent  prc^xised 
by  the  large  retail  chains,"  he  said. 

Most  retail  outlets  charge  from  1.3  to  1.5 
percent  interest  a  month,  but  Abourezk  said 
one  percent  would  be  tnore  fair.  "If  this  rate 
would  force  the  ccmpanles  to  tighten  up  on 
credit,  it'll  be  fine  with  me.  I  do  a  lot  of 
personal  bankruptcies  because  credit  Is  too 
easy." 

Strangely  enough,  many  people  in  the 
credit  industry  agree  with  Abourezk  In  his 
criticisms  of  too  easy  credit  and  in  his  belief 
that  a  free  market  does  not  exist  In  money. 

However,  most  of  the  20  persons  In  bank- 
ing, finance  companies,  department  stores, 
and  automobile  firms  interviewed  for  this 
series  feel  they  are  not  to  blame  for  the  ris- 
ing Interest  rates.  The  rates  and  the  rising 
profits  are  made  by  the  big  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  banks,  most  said,  and  they 
advocated  curbing  the  banks  at  the  national 
level. 

And,  finance  company  executives  felt  they 
were  being  squeezed  between  the  rising  price 
for  money,  Inflationary  increases  in  costs, 
and  the  legal  celling  for  Interest  rates. 

"The  facts  of  an  expanding  credit  market 
here  and  yet  the  disappearance  of  the  in- 
dividually owned  finance  company  would 
appear  to  substantiate  some  of  these  fears. 
Four  companies  have  sold  out  to  large 
chain  operations  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  one  individually  owned  store  is  currently 
in  the  process  of  going  out  of  business. 

The  fault  for  the  closing  of  these  indi- 
vidually operated  companies  obviously  does 
not  belong  on  the  shoulders  of  local  con- 
sumers who  are  well  thought  of  by  most  in 
the  credit  industry. 

Reflecting  the  ranch,  small  town,  non- 
urban  background  of  its  residents,  Rapid 
City  people  are  "straight"  and  "square."  One 
of  the  things  this  means  Is  they  pay  their 
debts,  are  concerned  about  image  in  the  com- 
munltv.  and  make  up  o  good  credit  risk 
town. 

"People  still  believe  In  people  here."  one 
newly  arrived  finance  company  manager  said 
•"They  still  try  to  find  a  solution  to  their 
payment  problems.  In  the  cities,  people  don't 
believe  in  anybody  anymore.  They  lie  awake 
at  night  thinking  of  ways  to  beat  you." 

PITFALLS    INHERENT   HI  "THE   STSTKM" 

However  good  credit  risks  consumers  here 
happen  to  be.  they  are  still  subject  to  the 
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normal  pitfalls  Inherent  In  the  credit  sys- 
tem. 

For  the  knowledgeable  credit  shopper,  these 
pitfalls  are  easily  avoided.  But,  for  the  un- 
knowing and  trusting  young  person  or  wage 
earner,  buying  on  "time"  can  b«  disastrous 
for  the  well-balanced  budget. 

The  first  g\ildellne  for  the  wary  buyer  Is 
that  a  consumer  who  shops  for  credit  will 
invariably  do  better  than  one  who  does  not. 
This,  of  course.  Is  a  commonplace,  but  too 
many  consumers  forget  that  Interest  ac- 
counts for  several  hundred  dollars  In  the 
yearly    budget. 

And,  sometimes  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
cost  are  too  embarrassed  or  too  intimidated 
by  the  crisp  aUnosphere  In  a  finance  com- 
pany to  shop  for  money. 

A  knowledgeable  guess  would  be  that  a 
shopper  for  car  loans  will  be  offered  about  the 
same  rate  of  Interest  anywhere  he  shops  (al- 
though there  Is  a  small  debate  over  this 
which  we  covered  In  last  week's  Installment) . 

A  personal  unsecured  loan  to  tide  a  family 
over  Christmas  or  an  unexpected  expense  Is 
probably  best  obtained  at  a  bank  because  the 
bank  operates  under  the  Installment  loan 
lr\w  and  offers  lower  Interest  across  the  board 
than   a   finance   company. 

For  example,  a  $200  90-day  note  at  a  bank 
can  usually  be  obtained  for  as  little  as  $2, 
and  even  a  $700  loan  for  six  months  can  be 
handled  for  as  little  as  $20.  However,  a 
finance  company  will  charge  about  $40  for  a 
six  month  $500  loan. 

A  second  helpful  factor  In  credit  shopping 
Is  knowing  where  you  stand  with  the  local 
credit  bureau.  New  federal  guidelines  re- 
quire old  Information  to  be  deleted  from  your 
records  after  seven  years.  Although  Miss 
Florence  Burnette,  manager  of  the  Credit 
Bureau  of  Rapid  City,  assured  us  these  guide- 
lines were  followed,  checking  the  records 
would  not  hurt  you. 

Miss  Burnette  said  about  100  people  a 
month  go  over  their  records  at  the  bureau, 
but  most  are  referred  by  local  stores.  Ac- 
curate Information  may  not  be  a  problem, 
but  a  consumer  should  be  certain  his  good 
credit  references  are  Included  In  the  records 
as  well  as  the  bad  ones. 

A  knowledgeable  consumer  will  also  be 
aware  that  personal  afTaUs  unrelated  to 
ability  to  pay  may  Influence  his  credit  risk. 
Among  these  are  divorce  proceedings,  age, 
stability  In  residence,  and  stability  in  Job. 
Many  of  these  considerations  are  no  longer 
as  Important  as  they  once  were  at  banks, 
but  they  are  still  taken  Into  account. 

For  example,  a  person  Involved  In  divorce 
proceedings  should  know  that  he  will  re- 
ceive a  much  lower  rate  of  Interest  If  he 
postpones  buying  until  the  divorce  Is  com- 
pleted. Most  credit  agencies  are  reluctant  to 
lend  during  a  divorce,  and  Interest  on  a 
three-year  car  loan,  for  Instance,  could  rise 
several  hundred  dollars. 

A  fourth  guideline  Is  to  watch  out  for 
the  friendly  man  who  offers  to  refinance 
your  car.  "We'll  be  glad  to  handle  that  for 
you  and  lower  the  monthly  rate,"  he'll  say. 

The  reason  he'll  be  delighted  to  tiandle 
this  for  you  Is  the  celling  on  annual  rates 
of  interest  for  over  two-year-old  cars  Is  27 
percent.  You  are  probably  paying  15  percent 
or  less  annually  now. 

Incidentally,  the  helpful  man  Isi  not  really 
trying  to  trick  you.  He  will  show  you  the  true 
annual  Interest  (as  the  new  federal  legis- 
lation requires),  but  unless  you  are  cogni- 
zant of  the  interest  change  you  will  prob- 
ably think  the  lower  monthly  payment  is 
a  good  deal. 

However,  someone  who  Is  trying  to  trick 
you  on  refinancing  Is  the  man  who  will  sell 
you  a  high-priced  car  and  give  you  a  fairly 
low  monthly  payment — with  a  "balloon"  or 
high  payment  at  the  end  of  the  36-month 
contract. 

"I  know  a  guy  who  bought  a  real  fancy 
car,  paid  $110  a  month,  and  had  a  $2,900  pay- 


ment at  the  end,"  one  finance  company  man- 
ager said.  "Then,  of  course  they  refinanced 
him  at  27  percent  for  another  three  years. 
He  really  couldn't  afford  the  car  to  start 
with." 

The  "balloon"  payment  is  legal  as  is  an- 
other trap  to  watch  out  for — the  so-called 
cross  collateral  provision.  In  this  case,  a 
credit  source  will  lend  a  consumer  money 
for  a  car.  but  will  take  the  car  and  the 
household  goods  as  collateral. 

Abourezk  and  the  Consumer's  League 
(which  has  a  local  affiliate  here  In  the  Black 
Hills)  will  try  to  make  both  of  these  tac- 
tics Illegal  In  the  next  ;eglslature,  end 
will  probably  have  the  support  of  bankers 
and  most  finance  company  officials  in  the 
attempt. 

'■The.se  things  don't  effect  us."  one  banker 
said.  "If  some  shyster  wants  to  operate  this 
way,  he'd  probably  find  another  way  If  they 
changed  the  law.  Usually  there's  something 
In  the  past  of  guys  who  go  to  him." 

Most  bankers  asked  what  cross  collateral 
provisions  were,  and  expressed  surprise  that 
anyone  would  do  such  a  thing.  "Tliat's 
amazing."  one  young  banker  said.  "We  would 
never  do  that" 

Another  pitfall  for  the  consumer  occurs 
In  small  appliance  and  furniture  stores 
which  don't  have  their  own  credit  depart- 
ments. As  a  service  to  the  customer,  the 
store  win  write  a  contract  for  1  percent 
add  on  Interest  per  month  (22  percent  a 
year),  and  sell  It  to  one  of  the  smaller,  re- 
gional finance  companies  here. 

The  stores  do  this  to  serve  their  customers, 
and  oftentimes  the  finance  companies  have 
to  loan  at  22  percent  annually  to  make  a 
profit.  However,  large  department  stores 
have  charge  accounts  for  1.2  or  1.5  percent 
a  month  on  the  unpaid  balance  (14.4  and 
18  percent  annually ) . 

And.  a  loan  of  the  same  amount  can  be 
obtained  from  a  bank  for  about  15  percent 
annually. 

Of  course,  financing  arrangements  at 
large,  as  well  as.  small  stores  are  not  only 
pushed  In  order  to  sell  goods,  but  also  to 
make  money  for  the  store.  This  aspect  of 
the  situation  should  be  recognized  In  ar- 
ranging credit. 

How<ever,  credit  managers  of  large  de- 
partnient  stores  here  said  there  was  a  fi- 
nance— not  an  Interest-charge  on  the  pur- 
chases and  several  maintained  the  stores  did 
not  make  money  on  the  credit  transactions. 

Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.  and  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.  both  charge  1.5  percent  interest 
a  month  (18  percent  annually)  on  the  un- 
paid balance  In  an  account.  Another  large 
department  store  here,  whose  manager  asked 
that  Its  name  not  be  used,  charges  1.2  per- 
cent a  month  (14  4  percent  annually)  on  the 
first  $500  In  an  account,  and  one  percent  a 
month  on  accounts  over  $500. 

Officials  at  the  unidentified  store  said  the 
regional  office  processed  all  credit  applica- 
tions, and  stressed  that  they  did  not  know 
how  much  profit,  If  any,  was  made  on  credit. 

Miss  Alta  Maron,  credit  manager  at 
Ward's,  said  a  completed  application  was 
cleared  through  the  Denver  regional  office 
before  credit  was  approved.  The  store  at- 
tempts to  accurately  Judge  the  amount  of 
money  earned  and  the  amount  spent  by 
a  customer  each  month,  she  said. 

"I  think  you  could  call  It  financial  con- 
sultation." Miss  Maron  said.  "We  have  a 
general  Idea  about  how  much  money  it  takes 
to  live  In  Rapid  City,  and  we  add  that  to 
the  monthly  payments  a  customer  already 
has  to  pay.  Our  Intention  Is  not  to  sell  people 
something  they  can't  pay  for." 

Miss  Maron  said  Wards  personnel  here 
usually  could  tell  whether  Denver  would  ap- 
prove credit  and  would  counsel  customers 
accordingly.  "1  don't  know  how  much  money 
we  make  on  credit,  but  there  are  bookkeeping 
and   Insurance  expenses,"  Miss  Maron   said. 


"About  fifty  percent  of  our  business  depends 
on  credit,  so  it's  a  necessity." 

Harold  O.  Jansen,  credit  manager  at  Sears, 
said  he  was  concerned  about  high  Interest 
rates,  particularly  on  home  mortgages,  but 
stressed  the  breakeven  nature  of  Sears'  credit 
operation. 

"We  have  to  pay  for  merchandise. "  Jansen 
said.  "Sears  has  to  borrow  a  lot  of  monev 
We  used  to  borrow  at  four  percent,  but  now 
It's  up  to  6.5  percent  at  commercial  banks 
So,  costs  have  gone  up.  but  our  rate  Is  the 
same.  " 

Although  Sears  clears  accounts  through  a 
computer  In  Minneapolis,  the  store  has  one 
cf  the  few  fully  staffed  credit  departments 
in  the  city.  And,  Jansen— who  said  he  spoke 
only  for  hlmsel:.  not  the  store— felt  lower 
finance  rates  could  possibly  curtail  Us 
operation. 

"A  one  percent  a  month  restriction  (as  pro- 
posed by  Abourezk)  would  Impose  real  severe 
restriction  on  this  type  of  credit."  Jansen 
.e;iiri.  'We'll  have  to  get  fussy  about  who  gets 
nn  account.  Now  we're  real  liberal,  and  take 
chances  We'd  also  have  to  cut  down  the  size 
of  our  opcr^itldii— maybe  by  taking  a  girl  o(T 
collections" 

A  one  percent  limit  is  Imposed  in  Nebraska, 
and  Jansen  said  the  chain  was  losing  money 
on  Its  operations  there.  One  reason  Is  that 
many  persons  use  the  service  as  a  30-day  ac- 
count, pay  their  bills  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  are  not  charged  Interest. 

"This  (charge  accounts)  Is  an  easier  way  to 
shop  and  a  service  to  the  customers."  Jan- 
son  said.  "We  like  this  type  of  selling  becau.'e 
It  encourages  people  to  buy.  We  make  money 
on  the  merchandise,  not  on  credit." 

(One  type  of  credit — the  time  payment  rr 
Installment  variety  for  big  purchases — doe.s 
yield  profit  for  Sears.  The  standard  rate  is  10 
percent  add  on  or  20  percent  simple  annual 
Interest  The  rate  Is  higher  than  a  bank  rate, 
but  probably  lower  than  most  finance  con- 
pany  rates  ) 

Although  Jansen  said  three-fourths  of 
Sears'  customers  were  more  interested  In  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  payment  than  In 
Interest,  several  complaints  have  been  regis- 
tered recently.  "They  are  somewhat  con- 
cerned about  rates,  but  If  it's  explained 
proi»erly  they  understand."  he  eald. 

One  person  who  doesn't  understard  is 
Abourezk  who  says.  "I  think  they  make  18 
percent  a  year,  and  I'd  have  to  see  their 
figures  to  be  convinced  otherwise.  I  also  think 
that  people  with  good  credit  shouldn't  be 
the  Insurers  for  people  with  bad  credit.  If 
the  rates  were  lower  and  they  tightened  up 
on  credit,  fewer  people  would  get  In  trouble 
with  debts  and  the  others  would  pay  less." 

The  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code,  re- 
jected by  this  years'  legislature  on  the  advice 
of  the  state's  three  commissioners  on  uni- 
form state  laws.  Is  currently  t>eing  studied 
by  the  Legislative  Research  Committee  in 
Pierre. 

Most  knowledgeable  observers  don't  think 
the  code  stands  much  of  a  chance  of  pafsage 
In  the  next  session,  probably  because  of  the 
commissioners'  opposition. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Most  lawmakers,  It  Is  safe  to  assume,  know 
very  little  about  the  credit  Industry.  An  Illus- 
tration of  this  Ignorance  came  last  session 
when  a  change  in  Interest  ceilings  under  the 
small  loan  law  was  proposed  by  the  finance 
companies  under  the  heading  of  a  "better 
break"  for  the  consumer. 

After  only  scattered  and  unorganized  op- 
position, the  house  passed  the  bill,  57  to  15, 
and  the  Senate  passed  it,  27  to  8.  The  only 
Pennington  County  lawmaker  to  vote  against 
it  was  Sen.  FYank  Henderson,  a  Republican. 

One  lawmaker  contacted  for  this  series 
said,  "I  c.in't  tell  you  why  I  voted  for  It." 
Vote  for  it  he  did,  and  Abourezk  estimates 
the  bill  will  cost  consumers  $1.6  million  more 
In  Interest  charges  during  one  year.  The  bill 
lowered  the  Interest  celling  for  loans  under 
$300  from  36  percent  to  30  percent. 
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But,  the  old  bill  maintained  an  interest 
celling  for  loan*  over  $300  at  13  percent.  Tbe 
new  bill  established  a  24  percent  celling  be- 
tween $300  and  $600,  a  18  percent  celling 
between  $600  and  •1,300,  and  left  the  12  per- 
cent celling  on  loans  between  $1,200  and 
12.500. 

As  we  have  discussed  earlier,  the  finance 
companies  operate  near  or  at  the  maximum 
rate  allowed  by  law,  and  the  average  loans 
run  between  $600  and  $1,000. 

The  consumer  was  obviously  the  loser  un- 
der the  new  law.  Abourezk  said,  and  repeal 
of  the  higher  ceilings  will  be  asked  of  the 
next  legislature. 

Another  slip  made  by  the  legislature  last 
session  occurred  when  It  set  the  maximiun 
Interest  a  municipality  could  pay  for  munic- 
ipal bonds  at  six  percent  simple  annual  In- 
terest. The  lawmakers  meant  to  raise  the 
celling  from  five  to  seven  percent,  but  a  mis- 
take in  the  preparation  of  the  bill  means 
that  no  city  can  float  a  bond  until  the  next 
session. 

The  going  rate  for  municipal  bonds  is 
currently  6.3  i>ercent  and  higher,  and  banks 
are  refusing  to  lend  at  the  maximum  6  per- 
cent, local  officials  said,  even  if  a  coounimlty 
like  Rapid  City  is  A-rated  on  the  market. 

The  city  of  Phillip,  about  70  miles  from 
here,  currently  Is  experiencing  a  crisis  In 
Its  waterworks,  but  cannot  float  any  bonds 
to  attack*  the  problem  even  though  the  vot- 
ers have  approved  them. 

In  view  of  the  legislature's  record  in  the 
recent  past,  there  Is  no  accurate  way  of 
determining  what  It  will  do  with  the  re- 
forms to  be  proposed  in  Abourezk's  report. 

Among  those  are  the  elimination  of  cross 
collateral  provisions  and  ths  demise  of  the 
balloon  payment  Most  people  in  the  credit 
Industry,  as  we  have  learned,  will  probably 
support  these  measures. 

Other  proposals  will  include  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  rule  of  78's  payoff  and  the 
"holder  In  due  course"  doctrine,  both  of 
which  will  spark  disagreements  with  the 
credit  Industry. 

According  to  the  rule  of  78'8,  the  credit 
soiurce  apportions  the  interest  charges 
throughout  the  36-month  contract  period, 
but  assigns  more  Interest  to  the  first  months 
of  the  contract  than  to  the  last  months. 

Thus,  a  customer  who  pays  off  early  re- 
ceives less  Interest  back  than  he  would  If 
the  interest  charge  were  app>ortioned  evenly 
over  the  period. 

"There  Is  obviously  a  flat  expense  for 
bookkeeping,  '  Abourezk  said,  "and  I  believe 
the  consumer  has  the  right  to  repay  his 
loan  without  penalty.  The  method  is  unrea- 
sonable. Why  shouldn't  you  figure  Interest 
on  the  amount  of  time  the  money  is  used?" 

Bankers  said  the  beginning  bookkeeping 
expenses — the  "front-end"  costs — are  large 
and  that  a  greater  amount  of  interest  should 
be  charged  when  the  greater  amount  of 
the  principal  is  outstanding. 

"We  must  be  protected,"  one  banker  said. 
"After  all,  a  customer  is  breaking  the  con- 
tract when  he  pays  off  early." 

The  "holder  ir  due  course"  doctrine  ab- 
solves the  credit  source  (a  bank,  say)  of 
any  responsibility  for  a  disagreement  be- 
tween a  seller  and  a  buyer  over  defective 
merchandise. 

So,  if  an  appliance  or  a  piece  of  furniture 
is  defective  and  the  firm  will  not  replace  it, 
the  consumer  has  no  alternative  but  to  pay 
the  bank  anyway.  Defective  merchandise 
cannot  be  a  defense  against  a  "neutral" 
credit  source  for  non-payment  of  the  con- 
tract. 

Bankers  and  finance  company  officials  say 
ihey  must  be  protected  in  this  manner.  "We 
have  no  knowledge,  and  no  responsibility, 
for  trouble  between  you  and  a  store,"  one 
banker  said.  "We  Just  lend  the  money." 

Abourezk,  of  course,  sees  things  a  bit  dif- 
ferently. "The  credit  source  Is  not  entirely 
Innocent,"  he  said.  "The  buyer  may  hare  no 


expertise,  but  the  bank  does  these  things 
regularly  and  is  in  a  much  better  position 
to  know  if  a  dealer  is  scrupulous  than  the 
consumer." 

If  the  consumer  could  use  defects  as  a  de- 
fense against  not  paying  the  contract,  Abou- 
rezk said,  "The  banks  and  finance  compa- 
nies would  pressure  the  dealers  to  stand  be- 
hind their  products.  This  preasure  would 
really  be  effective  becatue  the  credit  sources 
can  make  or  break  the  dealer." 

The  final  proposal  for  change  would  not 
require  any  legislation. 

"I  feel  that  counseling  type  help  Is  needed 
here  for  families  in  trouble  over  their  credit," 
a  finance  company  manager  said.  "Many  peo- 
ple need  to  be  straightened  out,  and  they 
shouldn't  have  to  go  to  a  court  or  a  pro- 
rater." 

A  pro-rater  company  will  consolidate  large 
bills  into  a  single  payment  that  a  family  can 
meet,  and  the  court  will  determine  a  settle- 
ment, but  the  people  involved  cannot  afford 
the  attorney's  fees  or  the  pro-rater's  cost, 
the  official  said. 

"We  do  some  of  it,"  he  said,  "but  we  need 
a  full  time  office  for  family  counseling 
funded  by  all  the  finance  companies  and  the 
bamks.  I've  suggested  it  several  times  to 
friends." 

Whether  or  not  a  counseling  service  is 
established,  we  found  during  several  days 
spent  in  the  offices  of  the  credit  Industry 
here  a  remarkably  frank  and  honest  group 
of  men  whose  constant  worry  la  the  budget 
of  their  neighbor  in  the  community. 

And,  those  men  wished  the  neighbor — the 
consumer — knew  a  bit  more  about  credit  and 
interest  rates  as  the  prime  rate  climbed, 
budgets  stretched,  and  inflation  continued. 


FRANK  TURNER,  IRF  MAN-OF-THE- 
YEAR 

(Mr.  SCHWENOEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
October  1969,  issue  of  American  High- 
ways features  a  story  on  Francis  C. 
Turner,  Federal  Highway  Administrator. 
The  story  tells  about  Mr.  Turner's  be- 
ing named  the  1969  Man-of-the-Year 
by  the  International  Road  Federation. 

It  would  be  difScult  to  think  of  a 
man  more  deserving  of  this  award.  There 
is  no  other  individual  in  recent  history 
to  whom  this  Nation  owes  so  much  grati- 
tude for  its  excellent  highway  system. 
Frank  Turner  has  labored  long  and  hard 
to  produce  the  great  Interstate  System, 
which  many  of  us  utilize  almost  daily. 
He  has  made  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  the  concept  to  which  I  refer  to 
as  the  "Fifth  Great  Freedom":  the  free- 
dom of  movement  of  men  and  goods. 

My  most  sincere  congratulations  go  to 
Mr.  Turner. 

The  story  referred  to,  follows: 

Francis  C.  Turneb,  IRP  MAN-OF-THE-YtAS— 
1B69 

Francis  C.  Turner.  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator, has  been  named  International 
Road  Federation's  1969  Man-of-the-Tear. 
This  award  Is  considered  a  top  recognition 
in  the  world-wide  field  of  roads  and  road 
transportation . 

In  making  the  announcement,  IRF  Presi- 
dent Robert  O.  Swain  stated  that  Turner's 
award  was  predicated  in  part  on  his  40  years 
of  service  in  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  his  contributions  to  various  countries 
outside  the  United  States  which  he  has 
served  as  consultant  in  the  road  and  road 
transportation  field.  He  was  also  recognised 


for  his  work  In  the  development  of  the 
Alaskan  Highway  and  the  transportation  re- 
habilitation program  of  the  Philippines  fol- 
lowing World  War  n. 

Turner,  a  native  of  Texas  and  a  graduate 
of  Texas  A&M  University,  Joined  the  U.S. 
Biu«au  of  Public  BoAds  In  Texas  in  1939. 
He  served  in  various  capacities  with  the  Bu- 
reau, including  Chief  Engineer  and  Asalstant 
Federal  Highway  Administrator.  He  was 
appointed  Federal  Highway  Administrator  by 
President  Nixon  in  February.  1969. 

Turner  is  the  second  American  to  receive 
this  award.  The  first  was  former  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  Rex  M.  Whitton  who 
received  the  award  in  1966. 

The  actual  presentation  of  the  award,  in 
the  form  of  a  diploma  and  a  silver  plaque, 
will  be  made  at  the  1969  IRF  meeting  to 
be  held  In  Addis  Abba,  Ethiopia. 

Other  Men-of-the-Tear  who  have  been 
acknowledged  for  their  contributions  to  road 
transportation,  world-wide,  include  Romulo 
O'Farrlll.  a  newspaper  publisher  in  Mexico 
(1951);  Luis  de  Carll,  road  contractor  in 
Argentina  (1956);  Lulgi  Toccbettl,  profes- 
sor of  the  University  of  Naples  (1959);  Vin- 
cente  Mortes,  former  deputy  minister  of  pub- 
lic works  of  Spain  (1964);  Hellmuth  Swletel- 
sky,  Austrian  contractor  (1966);  Fernando 
Belaunde  Terry,  former  {X'eBldent  of  Peru 
( 1967) ;  and  John  A.  L.  Shaw,  a  former  high- 
way commissioner  for  Atistralia    (1968). 

Selection  of  Mr.  Turner  was  made  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  International 
Road  Federation  in  early  July  at  Woodcote 
Park.  Epsom,  Surrey,  England  and  it  rep- 
resented the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
Federation  whose  membership  includes  75 
coimtrles  around  the  world. 


THE  ANTIWAR  DEMONSTRATION 

(Mr.  G'HARA  asked  iind  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  i  emarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  OTLARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  read 
with  concern  of  the  plans  for  the  anti- 
war demonstration  which  is  to  have  its 
climax  in  a  march  throuf^h  Washington 
this  Saturday. 

Few  of  us  in  the  House  object  to  the 
peaceful  expression  of  views,  pro  or  con, 
on  Vietnam,  or  any  other  subject.  Cer- 
tainly, everyone  has  the  right  to  speak 
out  for  or  against  Government's  actions 
and  policies,  so  long  as  t}iey  do  so  in  a 
lawful  manner. 

Tuesday's  freedom  rallies  and  last 
month's  observances  of  the  Vietnam 
moratorium,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
peaceful  and  lawful  expressions  of  points 
of  view. 

But  the  November  15  march  in  Wash- 
ington may  be  a  very  different  sort  of 
demonstration. 

Most  of  those  planning  to  participate 
in  this  Saturday's  observance,  are  seek- 
ing no  more  than  a  prompt  and  peaceful 
solution  to  the  problem  of  Vietnam.  They 
view  their  participation  in  the  march  as 
an  expression  of  this  desire. 

But  there  are  others  involved  in  the 
march  whose  objectives  are  much  broad- 
er, who  seek  to  destroy  our  democratic 
institutions  and  who  hope  to  use  the 
march  to  create  confusion  and  division. 

Among  them  are  i>ersons  and  organiza- 
tions which  have  been  at  the  forefront 
of  demonstrations  punctuated  by  vio- 
lence. I  specifically  cite  the  disturbances 
surroimding  the  Pentagon  march  and  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  last 
year. 

Even  the  planning  sessions  for  this 
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nonn»l   pItfalU  inherent   in   the  credit  lyi- 
tem. 

For  the  knowlMl|«abIe  credit  shopper,  thee* 
pltfBlU  are  eaally  avoided.  But,  for  the  un- 
knowing and  truatlng  young  peraon  or  wage 
pamer.  buying  on  "time""  can  be  dlsaatroui 
tcT  the  well-balanced  budget. 

The  flrst  g\ildellne  for  the  wary  buyer  la 
that  a  consumer  Who  shops  for  credit  will 
mvprlably  do  better  than  one  who  does  not 
This,  of  course,  la  a  commonplace,  but  too 
many  consumers  forget  that  Interest  ac- 
counts for  several  hundred  dollars  In  the 
yearly    budget. 

And,  sometimes  those  who  are  aware  of  me 
cost  are  too  embarrassed  or  too  Intimidated 
by  the  crisp  atmosphere  in  ii  finance  com- 
p.iny  to  shop  for  money. 

A  knowledgeable  guess  would  be  that  a 
shopper  for  car  loans  will  be  offered  about  the 
same  rate  of  interest  anywhere  he  shops  (al- 
though there  Is  a  small  debate  over  this 
which  we  covered  tn  last  week's  installment) . 

A  personal  unsecured  loan  to  tide  a  family 
over  Christmas  or  an  unexpected  expense  Is 
probably  best  obtained  at  a  bank  because  the 
ban^  operates  under  the  Installment  loan 
law  and  offers  lower  Interest  across  the  board 
than   a   finance   company. 

For  example,  a  $200  90-day  noce  at  a  hank 
can  usually  be  obtained  for  as  little  .is  $2, 
and  even  a  $700  loan  for  six  months  can  be 
handled  for  as  little  as  $20.  However,  a 
Qnanca  oompany  will  charge  about  $40  for  a 
Six  moiUh  $500  loan. 

A  second  helpful  factor  In  credit  shopplnc; 
Is  knowing  where  you  stand  with  the  local 
credit  bureau.  New  federal  guidelines  re- 
quire old  Information  to  be  deleted  from  your 
records  after  seven  years.  Although  Miss 
Florence  Burnette,  manager  of  the  Credit 
Bureau  of  Rapid  City,  assured  us  these  guide- 
lines were  followed,  checking  the  records 
would  not  hurt  you. 

Miss  Burnette  said  about  100  people  a 
month  go  over  their  records  at  the  bureau, 
but  most  are  referred  by  local  stores.  Ac- 
curate Information  may  not  be  a  problem, 
but  a  consumer  should  be  certain  his  good 
credit  references  are  Included  In  the  records 
as  well  as  the  bad  ones. 

A  knowledgeable  consumer  will  also  be 
aware  that  personal  affaws  unrelated  to 
ability  to  pay  may  Influence  his  credit  risk. 
Among  these  are  divorce  proceedings,  age. 
stability  in  residence,  and  stability  In  Job. 
Many  of  these  considerations  are  no  longer 
as  Important  as  they  once  were  at  banks, 
but  they  are  still  taken  into  account. 

For  example,  a  person  Involved  In  divorce 
proceedings  shouW  know  that  he  will  re- 
ceive a  much  Icrwer  rate  of  Interest  If  he 
postpones  buying  until  the  divorce  Is  com- 
pleted. Most  credU  agencies  are  reluctant  to 
lend  during  a  divorce,  and  Interest  on  a 
three-year  car  loail.  for  Instance,  could  rise 
several  hundred  dollars. 

A  fourth  guideline  is  to  watch  out  for 
the  friendly  man  j  who  offers  to  refinance 
your  car.  "We'll  be  glad  to  handle  that  for 
you  and  lower  the  rnonthly  rate,"  he'll  say. 


The  reason  he'll 
this  for  you  Is  the 
of  Int-erest  for  over 


Incidentally,  the 
trying  to  trick  you 


be  delighted  to  handle 
ceiling  on  annual  rates 
two-year-old  cars  Is  27 
percent.  You  are  ptjobably  paying  15  percent 
or  less  annually  nov  . 

lelpful  man  Is  not  really 
le  will  show  you  the  true 
annual  Interest  (as  the  new  federal  legis- 
lation requires),  biit  unless  you  are  cognl- 


change   you   will   prob- 
r   monthly    payment   Is 


zant  of  the  Interest 
ably  think  the  low 
a  good  deal. 

However,  someone  who  Is  trying  to  trick 
you  on  refinancing  :  s  the  man  who  will  sell 
you  a  high-priced  c  ir  and  give  you  a  fairly 
low  monthly  payme  it — with  a  "balloon"  or 
high  payment  at  11  e  end  of  the  36-month 
contract. 

"I  know  a  guy  wlio  bought  a  r«al  fancy 
car,  paid  $110  a  mon  b,  and  had  a  $2,900  pay- 


ment at  th«  end."  on*  nnanc«  company  man- 
ager tald.  "Th«n.  of  court*  they  refinanced 
blm  at  27  percent  for  another  three  ye^r* 
Ha  really  couldn't  afford  the  ctLX  to  atart 
with" 

TIic  "balloon  "  payment  la  legal  aa  la  an- 
other trap  to  watch  out  for — the  lo-called 
crosa  collateral  provision  In  thli  caae,  a 
credit  source  will  lend  a  consumer  money 
for  a  car,  but  will  take  the  cur  und  the 
household  goods  as  collateral 

Abourezk  and  the  Consumer's  League 
•  which  has  a  local  aftlUate  here  !n  the  Black 
Hills)  win  try  to  make  both  of  these  tac- 
tics Illegal  In  the  next  eglslature.  and 
will  probably  have  the'  support  of  bankers 
and  most  finance  company  offlclala  In  the 
attempt 

■  These  things  don't  effect  us."  one  banker 
said.  'If  some  shyster  wants  to  operate  this 
way.  he'd  probably  find  another  way  If  they 
changed  the  law  Usually  there's  something 
In  the  past  of  guys  who  go  to  him." 

Most  bankers  asked  what  cress  collateral 
provisions  were,  and  expressed  surprise  that 
anyone  would  do  such  a  thing.  "Tliats 
amazing,"  one  young  banker  said.  "We  would 
never  do  that   ' 

Another  pitfall  for  the  consumer  occurs 
In  small  appliance  and  furniture  stores 
which  don't  have  their  own  credit  depart- 
ments. As  a  service  to  the  customer,  the 
store  win  write  a  contract  for  1  percent 
add  on  Interest  per  month  |22  percent  a 
year),  and  sell  it  to  one  of  the  smaller,  re- 
gional finance  companies  here. 

Tlie  stores  do  this  to  serve  their  customers, 
and  oftentimes  the  finance  companies  have 
to  loan  at  22  percent  annually  to  make  a 
profit.  However,  large  department  stores 
hate  charge  accounts  for  1.2  or  15  percent 
a  month  on  the  unpaid  balance  (14.4  and 
18  percent  annually ) . 

And.  a  loan  of  the  same  amount  can  t>e 
obtained  from  a  bank  for  about  15  percent 
annually. 

Of  course,  financing  arrangements  at 
large,  as  well  as.  small  stores  are  not  only 
pushed  In  order  to  sell  goods,  but  also  to 
make  money  for  the  store.  This  aspect  of 
'the  situation  should  be  recognized  In  ar- 
ranging credit. 

However,  credit  managers  of  large  de- 
partment stores  here  said  there  was  a  fi- 
nance— not  an  Interest-charge  on  the  pur- 
chases and  several  maintained  the  stores  did 
not  make  money  on  the  credit  transactions. 

Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.  and  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.  both  charge  1.5  percent  interest 
a  month  (18  percent  annually)  on  the  un- 
paid balance  In  an  account.  Another  l.irge 
department  store  here,  whose  manager  asked 
tliat  Its  name  not  be  used,  charges  1.2  per- 
cent a  month  (14  4  percent  annually)  on  the 
first  $500  In  an  account,  and  one  percent  a 
month  on  accounts  over  $500. 

Officials  at  the  unidentified  store  said  the 
regional  office  processed  all  credit  applica- 
tions, and  stressed  that  they  did  not  know 
how  much  profit.  If  any,  was  made  on  credit. 

Miss  Alta  Maron,  credit  manager  at 
Ward's,  said  a  completed  aj  plication  was 
cleared  through  the  Denver  regional  office 
before  credit  was  approved.  The  store  at- 
tempts to  accurately  Judge  the  amount  of 
money  earned  and  the  amount  spent  by 
a  customer  each  month,  she  said. 

"I  think  you  could  call  It  financial  con- 
sultation," Miss  Maron  said.  "We  have  a 
general  Idea  about  how  much  money  It  takes 
to  live  in  Rapid  City,  and  we  add  that  to 
the  monthly  payments  a  customer  already 
has  to  pay.  Our  intention  Is  not  to  sell  people 
something  they  can't  pay  for." 

Miss  Maron  said  Wards  personnel  here 
usually  could  tell  whether  Denver  would  ap- 
prove credit  ajid  would  counsel  customers 
accordingly.  "I  don't  know  how  much  money 
we  make  on  credit,  but  there  are  bookkeeping 
and   insurance  expenses."  Miss  Maron  said. 


'About  arty  percent  of  our  bualneaa  depends 
on  credit,  ao  It's  a  neceeaity." 

Harold  O  Janeen.  credit  m*n*ger  at  Sear* 
said  ha  waa  concerned  about  hlcta  Interest 
rale*,  particularly  on  home  mort^aces.  bu< 
ktreaaed  th*  breakeven  nature  of  Sean  credi! 
operation 

■  We  have  to  pay  fv  r  merchandise."  Jansrn 
said  Sean  haa  to  borrow  a  lot  of  moDe\ 
We  lined  to  borrow  at  fuur  percent,  but  novk 
li'k  up  to  6  5  percent  at  commercial  banks 
So.  costs  have  gone  up.  but  our  rate  Is  tin- 
Lume   " 

Although  Sears  dears  uccounts  through  a 
computer  in  Minneapolis,  the  store  has  ci.o 
of  the  few  lully  staffed  cridlt  departments 
In  the  city  And.  Jansen  — who  tald  he  fpoke 
only  fcr  himself  not  the  stcre-  felt  lower 
finance  rates  could  possibly  curtail  i;^ 
cpcration 

"A  one  percent  a  month  restriction  (as  pro- 
po.'ced  by  Abourezk)  would  impose  real  severe 
restriction  on  this  type  of  credit."  Jansen 
said.  ■  We  T.  have  to  get  fii.'-.sy  about  who  gets 
an  account  Now  we're  real  liberal,  and  take 
r!iances  We'd  albO  have  to  cut  down  the  size 
of  our  operation — maybe  by  taking  a  girl  oil 

CTllcCtlOIIS.  " 

.^  one  percent  limit  Is  imposed  In  Nebraska 
and  Jansen  said  the  chain  was  losing  moncv 
on  its  operations  there.  One  reason  is  that 
many  persons  use  the  service  as  a  30-day  ac- 
count, pay  their  bills  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  are  not  charged  Interest 

"TlTls  (Charge  accounts)  is  an  easier  way  to 
shop  and  a  service  to  the  customers,"  Jan- 
sen said.  "We  like  this  type  of  selling  becaiuf 
it  encourages  people  to  buy.  We  make  money 
on  the  merchandise,  not  on  credit." 

(One  type  of  credit — the  time  payment  i  r 
Installment  variety  for  big  purchases — does 
yield  profit  for  Sears.  The  standard  rate  Is  10 
percent  add  on  or  20  percent  simple  annual 
interest.  The  rate  Is  higher  than  a  bank  rate, 
but  probably  lower  than  most  finance  co  n- 
pany  rates  ) 

Although  Jansen  said  threc-fcurths  of 
Sears'  customers  were  more  Interested  In  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  payment  than  ii; 
interest,  several  complaints  have  been  regis- 
tered recently.  'They  are  somewhat  con- 
cerned about  rates,  but  if  It's  explained 
properly  they  understand."  he  Eald. 

One  iierson  who  doesn't  understand  is 
Abourezk  who  says.  "I  think  they  make  18 
percent  a  year,  and  I'd  have  to  see  their 
figures  to  be  convinced  otherwise.  I  also  think 
that  people  with  pood  credit  shouldn't  be 
the  Insurers  for  people  with  bad  credit.  If 
the  rates  were  lower  and  they  tightened  up 
on  credit,  fewer  p>eople  would  get  In  trouble 
with  debts  and  the  others  would  pay  less." 

The  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code,  re- 
jected by  this  years'  legislature  on  the  advice 
(if  the  state's  three  commissioners  on  uni- 
form state  laws,  is  currently  being  studied 
by  the  Legislative  Research  Committee  In 
Pierre. 

Most  knowledgeable  observers  don't  think 
the  code  stands  much  of  a  chance  of  passage 
in  the  next  session,  probably  because  of  the 
commissioners'  opposition. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Most  lawmakers.  It  Is  safe  to  assume,  know 
very  little  about  the  credit  Industry.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  Ignorance  came  last  .«^ession 
when  a  change  in  Interest  ceilings  under  the 
small  loan  law  was  proposed  by  the  finance 
companies  under  the  heading  of  a  "better 
break"  for  the  consumer. 

After  only  scattered  and  unorganized  op- 
I>osltlon,  the  house  passed  the  bill.  57  to  15. 
and  the  Senate  passed  It,  27  to  8.  The  only 
Pennington  County  lawmaker  to  vote  against 
It  was  Sen.  Frank  Henderson,  a  Republican. 

One  lawmaker  contacted  for  this  series 
said.  "I  can't  tell  you  why  I  voted  for  It. " 
■Vote  for  It  he  did.  and  Abourezk  estimates 
the  bill  will  cost  consumers  $1.5  million  more 
In  Interest  charges  during  one  year.  The  bill 
lowered  the  Interest  celling  for  loans  under 
$300  from  38  percent  to  30  percent. 
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But  tbe  old  bin  malntAlnad  »ii  {i:L*r**t 
eilinf  for  lo»na  over  MOO  at  H  percent  The 
new  blU  eatAblUhed  a  34  percent  cetllnc  be- 
tween MOO  and  $000.  a  IS  percent  cetllnfl 
r>etwe*n  MOO  and  tLaOO.  und  left  tbe  IS  per- 
cent c»Ulng  on  lo*na  between  $1,300  and 
♦  2  500 

Aa  we  have  dUcuaaed  earlier,  the  finance 
.  ompanle*  operate  near  or  at  the  maximum 
ate  allowed  by  law.  und  the  averajte  loana 
run  between  $900  and  $1,000 

The  consumer  waa  obvloualy  the  loeer  un- 
>ipr  the  new  law.  Abourezk  said,  and  repeal 
f   the  higher  ceilings  will   be  asked  of   the 
next  legislature 

Another  slip  made  by  the  legislature  last 
-esslon  occurred  when  It  set  the  maximum 
interest  a  municipality  could  pay  for  munic- 
ipal bonds  at  six  percent  simple  annual  In- 
terest. The  lawmakers  meant  to  raise  the 
celling  from  five  to  seven  percent,  but  a  mis- 
take In  the  preparation  of  the  bill  means 
that  no  city  can  float  a  bond  until  the  next 
.session. 

The  going  rate  for  municipal  bonds  is 
currently  6.2  percent  and  higher,  and  banks 
are  refusing  to  lend  at  the  maximum  6  per- 
cent, local  officials  said,  even  If  a  conununlty 
like  Rapid  City  Is  A-rated  on  the  market. 
The  city  of  Phillip,  about  70  miles  from 
here,  currently  Is  experiencing  a  crisis  in 
Its  waterworks,  but  cannot  float  any  bonds 
to  attack  the  problem  even  though  the  vot- 
ers have  approved  them. 

In  view  of  the  legislature's  record  in  the 
recent  past,  there  Is  no  accural*  way  ol 
determining  what  it  will  do  with  the  re- 
forms to  be  proposed  in  Abourezk's  report. 
Among  those  are  the  elimination  of  cross 
collateral  provisions  and  tha  demise  of  the 
balloon  payment  Most  people  In  the  credit 
industry,  as  we  have  learned,  will  probably 
support  these  measures. 

Other  proposals  will  Include  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  rule  of  78's  payoff  and  the 
'holder  In  due  course"  doctrine,  both  of 
which  win  spark  disagreements  with  the 
I  redit  Industry, 

According  to  the  rule  of  78'6,  the  credit 
.source  apportions  the  Interest  charges 
throughout  the  36-month  contract  period, 
but  assigns  more  interest  to  the  first  months 
of  the  contract  than  to  the  last  months. 

Thus,  a  customer  who  pays  off  early  re- 
ceives less  interest  back  than  he  would  if 
the  interest  charge  were  apportioned  evenly 
over  the  period, 

"There  is  obviously  a  flat  expense  for 
bookkeeping,  '  Abourezk  said,  "and  I  believe 
the  consumer  has  the  right  to  repay  his 
loan  without  penalty.  The  method  is  unrea- 
sonable. Why  shouldn't  you  figure  interest 
on  the  amount  oi  time  the  money  is  used?  " 
Bankers  said  the  beginning  bookkeeping 
expenses — the  "front-end"  costs — are  large 
and  that  a  greater  amount  of  Interest  should 
be  charged  when  the  greater  amount  of 
the  principal  Is  outstanding. 

"We  must  be  protected."  one  banker  said. 
"After  all,  a  customer  Is  breaking  the  con- 
tract when  he  pays  off  early" 

The  "holder  Ir  due  course  "  doctrine  ab- 
.solves  the  credit  source  (a  bank,  say)  of 
any  responsibility  for  a  disagreement  be- 
tween a  seller  and  a  buyer  over  defective 
merchandise. 

So.  If  an  appliance  or  a  piece  of  furniture 
IS  defective  and  the  firm  will  not  replace  It. 
;he  consumer  has  no  alternative  but  to  pay 
the  bank  anyway.  Defective  merchandise 
cannot  be  a  defense  against  a  "neutral" 
credit  source  for  non-payment  of  the  con- 
•ract. 

Bankers  and  finance  company  officials  say 
I  hey  must  be  protected  in  this  manner.  "We 
nave  no  knowledge,  and  no  responsibility, 
tor  trouble  between  you  and  a  store,'  one 
hanker  said.  "We  Just  lend  the  money. " 

Al>ourezk.  of  course,  sees  things  a  bit  dlf- 
lerently.  "The  credit  source  Is  not  entirely 
innocent,"  he  said.  "The  buyer  may  have  no 


eipertta*.  but  lb*  b»nk  doe*  th«*e  thlai* 
refftilkrly  and  la  in  a  rouob  better  poeltlao 
to  know  If  a  de*l*r  la  aerupuloua  than  ibc 
consumer." 

If  tbe  cooaumer  could  ua*  defects  as  a  de- 
fense acalnst  not  paytng  tb*  oontract.  Abou- 
resk  said.  "The  banks  and  ftn*noe  compa- 
nies would  prMsure  the  dealers  to  at*nd  be- 
hind their  produou.  ThU  pressure  would 
really  be  effective  because  the  credit  hources 
can  make  or  break  the  dealer." 

The  final  proposal  for  change  would  not 
require  any  legislation. 

■I  feel  that  counseUng  type  help  Is  needed 
here  for  families  In  trouble  over  their  credit.' 
a  finance  company  manager  said.  "Many  peo- 
ple need  to  l>e  straightened  out.  and  they 
shouldn't  have  to  go  to  a  court  or  h  pro- 
rater." 

A  pro-rater  company  will  consolidate  large 
bills  into  a  single  payment  that  a  family  can 
meet,  and  the  court  will  determine  a  settle- 
ment, but  the  people  Involved  cannot  afford 
the  attorney's  fees  or  the  pro-rater's  cost, 
the  official  said. 

"We  do  some  of  It."  he  said,  "but  we  need 
a  full  time  office  for  family  counseling 
funded  by  all  the  finance  companies  and  the 
banks.  I've  suggested  it  several  times  to 
friends." 

Whether  or  not  a  counseUng  service  Is 
estabUshed,  we  found  during  several  days 
.spent  m  the  offices  of  the  credit  industry 
here  a  remarkably  frank  and  honest  group 
of  men  whose  constant  worry  la  the  budget 
of  their  neighbor  in  the  community. 

And,  those  men  wished  the  neighbor — the 
consumer — knew  a  bit  more  about  credit  and 
interest  rates  as  the  prime  rate  cUmbed, 
budgets  stretched,  and  inflation  continued. 


lor  bu  wort  in  lit*  devehipiMWit  of  tl»c 
AlMk*n  Hl«bw*jt  MM  tb*  trMispartauaa  r*- 
hsbUlUUao  procTMn  ot  tb*  Pblllpplne*  foi- 
lowmt  World  Wv  n 

Turner,  s  native  ol  Texas  and  a  itraduate 
of  T*xas  AkM  Vatrmnxtj.  yuamd  th*  U  h 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  Texas  in  l»» 
He  served  in  various  capacities  »ith  the  Bu- 
reau, including  Chief  Kogmeer  and  Assistant 
Federal  Highway  Administrator  He  was. 
appointed  Federal  Highway  Administrator  by 
President  Nixon  in  February.  19fl9 

Turner  is  the  second  American  to  receive 
this  award  The  first  waa  former  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  Rex  M  Whltton  who 
received  the  award  In  1966. 

The  actual  presentation  ol  tne  award,  in 
the  form  of  a  diploma  and  a  silver  plaque. 
will  be  made  at  the  1969  IRF  meeting  t( 
be  held  in  Addlb  Abba,  Ethiopia 

Other  Men-of-the-Year  who  have  been 
acknowledged  for  their  contributions  to  road 
transportation,  world-wide,  include  Romulo 
O'Farrlll,  a  newspaper  publisher  in  Mexico 
(1951):  Luis  de  Carll,  road  contractor  lu 
Argentina  (1956);  Lulgl  Tocchettl.  profes- 
sor of  the  University  of  Naples  (1969);  Vln- 
cente  Mortes.  former  deputy  minister  of  pub- 
lic works  of  Spain  (1964) ;  Hellmuth  Swietel- 
sky.  Austrian  contractor  (1966);  Fernando 
Belaunde  Terry,  former  president  of  Peru 
( 1967) ;  and  John  A.  L.  Shaw,  a  former  high- 
way  commissioner  fdr  Australia    (1968). 

Selection  of  Mr.  Turner  was  made  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  International 
Road  Federation  in  early  July  at  Woodcote 
Park,  Epsom,  Surrey,  England  and  It  rep- 
resented the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
Federation  whose  membership  includes  7.5 
countries  around  the  world 


FRANK  TURNER,  IRF  MAN-OF-THE- 
YEAR 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
October  1969,  issue  of  American  High- 
ways features  a  story  on  Francis  C. 
Turner,  Federal  Highway  Administrator. 
The  story  tells  about  Mr.  Turner's  be- 
ing named  the  1969  Man-of-the-Year 
by  the  International  Road  Federation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  a 
man  more  deserving  of  this  award.  There 
is  no  other  individual  in  recent  historj' 
to  whom  this  Nation  owes  so  much  grati- 
tude for  its  excellent  highway  system. 
Frank  Turner  has  labored  long  and  hard 
to  produce  the  great  Interstate  System, 
which  many  of  us  utilize  almost  daily. 
He  has  made  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  the  concept  to  which  I  refer  to 
as  the  "Fifth  Great  Freedom":  the  free- 
dom of  movement  of  men  and  goods. 

My  most  sincere  congratulations  go  to 
Mr.  Turner. 

The  story  referred  to,  follows: 
Francis  C.  Turner.  IRF  Man-of-the-Ye.*r-- 
1969 

Francis  C.  Turner,  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator, has  been  named  International 
Road  Federation's  1969  Man-of-the-Year. 
This  award  is  considered  a  top  recognition 
in  the  world-wide  field  of  roads  and  road 
transportation . 

In  making  the  announcement.  IRF  Presi- 
dent Robert  O.  Swain  stated  that  Turner's 
award  was  predicated  In  part  on  his  40  years 
of  service  in  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  his  contributions  to  various  countries 
outside  the  United  States  which  he  has 
served  as  consultant  in  the  road  and  road 
transportation  field.  He  was  alno  recofrnlaed 


THE  ANTIWAR  DEMONSTRATION 

I  Mr.  OHARA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  i  emarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  read 
with  concern  of  the  plan.s  for  the  anti- 
war demonstration  which  is  to  have  its 
climax  in  a  march  through  Washington 
this  Saturday. 

Few  of  us  in  the  House  object  to  the 
peaceful  expression  of  views,  pro  or  con. 
on  Vietnam,  or  any  other  subject.  Cer- 
tainly, everyone  has  the  right  to  speak 
out  for  or  against  Governments  actioas 
and  policies,  so  long  as  tiey  do  so  in  a 
lawful  manner. 

Tuesdays  freedom  ra'lies  and  last 
months  observances  of  the  Vietnam 
moratorium,  were,  for  tiie  most  part, 
peaceful  and  lawful  expre.'^sions  of  points 
of  view. 

But  the  November  15  march  in  Wasli- 
ington  may  be  a  ver>'  diilerent  sort  ol 
demonstration. 

Most  of  those  planning  to  participate 
in  this  Saturday's  observance,  are  seek- 
ing no  more  than  a  prompt  and  peaceful 
solution  to  the  problem  of  Vietnam.  Tliey 
view  their  participation  in  the  mSich  as 
an  expression  of  this  desire. 

But  there  are  others  involved  in  the 
march  whose  objectives  are  much  broad- 
er, who  seek  to  destroy  our  democratic 
institutions  and  who  hope  to  use  the 
march  to  create  confusion  and  division. 

Among  them  are  persons  and  organiza- 
tions which  have  been  at  the  forefront 
of  demonstrations  punctuated  by  vio- 
lence. I  specifically  cite  the  disturbances 
surroimding  the  Pentagon  march  and  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  last 
year. 

Even   the   planning  .session.s   for   thi.s 
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current  demonstration  have  not  been 
free  from  violent  conflict.  According  to 
newspaper  reports,  a  meeting  In  Los  An- 
geles on  October  27  was  disrupted  by 
fistflghts  between  antagonistic  factions 
of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 

The  SD6— And  its  conflicting  sub- 
groups— are  only  one  component  of  the 
NaUonal  Mobilization  Committee  To 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam.  Other  organi- 
zations particlpatmg  include  Uie  Yip- 
pies — the  Youth  International  Party,  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
the  W  E  B.  Du  Bols  Society,  and  the 
Trotsykite  Socialist  Workers  Party  and 
Young  Socialist  Alliance. 

Some  of  these  associated  with  the  New 
Mobilization  Committee  aie  expert*  in 
what  they  term  "confrontation  politics." 
Their  tactic  is  to  edge  over  the  border- 
line between  legal  activity  and  that  which 
is  expressly  forbidden,  and  by  .so  doinK 
challenge  law  enforcement  offlcers,  at- 
tempting to  goad  them  into  violent  reac- 
tion. When  police  response  i."  restrained 
these  miUtants  step  up  their  own  level 
of  unlawful  provocations  until  a  clash 
with  police  results. 

It  is  my  fear  that  innocent  and  sincere 
young  Ueople  will  come  to  Washington 
to  participate  m  what  they  believe  will 
be  a  peaceful  demonstration,  only  to  be 
exploited  by  publicity-seeking  extremists 
who  seek  to  disrupt  the  orderly  processes 
of  government  by  violent  means. 

I  hope  that  those  who  are  contem- 
plating participation  in  the  Washing- 
ton march  will  consider  their  actions 
carefully.  They  might  ask  them.selvcs 
this  question: 

"Will  a  demonstration  deeply  in- 
volving militants  and  extremLst  ele- 
ments committed  to  the  destruction  of 
our  social  system  really  serve  to  express 
my  views  on  the  question  of  peace  in 
Vielfnam,  or  can  I  better  express  my  con- 
victions by  joining  with  local  citizens 
planning  peaceful  demonstrations  in 
communities  across  the  Nation?" 

I  believe  that  those  who  feel  they  must 
march  to  demonstrate  their  opposition 
to  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  would  do  .so 
more  effectively  and  with  less  risk  by 
pursuing  the  latter  course. 


PROTESTING        ADNHNISTRATIONS 
DEFENSE  JOB  CUT 

(Mrs.  MINK  a-sked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  lier  remarks  at  tlus 
point  in  tlie  Record,  i 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  .•Xugusl  21. 
1960.  Secretary  of  Detense  Melvin  R. 
Laird  announced  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration would  reduce  military 
spending  by  $3  billion  in  fiscal  1970.  This, 
at  first,  was  welcome  news  to  our  Nation 
which  had  seen  the  military  budget 
nearly  double  in  5  years  reaching  a  point 
of  requiring  40  cents  out  of  every  lax  dol- 
lar collected.  This  decision  to  cut  back 
was  made  by  the  Secretary  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Executive  power  of  the 
President  before  either  House  of  the  Con- 
gress had  acted  on  the  mditary  budget 

On  October  29,  1969.  however.  Secre- 
tary Laird  revealed  the  philosophy  of 
this  administration  with  regard  to  pri- 
orities. He  announced  that  to  implemtnt 
tlie  reduction,  27,000  civilian  Jobs  would 


be  eliminated  with  a  saving  of  $609  mil- 
lion. Tliis  kind  of  budget  cutting  while  at 
the  same  time  supporting  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  defense  contracts  for  the  ABM, 
MIRV  and  C-5As  indicates  a  shocking 
kind  of  insensitivity  to  people  whose  dis- 
location and  personal  hardship  ought  to 
be  of  prime  concern  rather  than  more 
hardware  of  dubious  value 

I  have  opposed  the  construction  and 
deployment  of  the  ABM.  MIRV.  and 
C-5A's.  Deletion  of  Just  the.se  three  items 
would  save  us  billions  of  dollars  in  the  fu- 
ture without  elimination  of  a  .single  job. 
But  the  deliberate  creation  of  unem- 
ployment is  admitted  as  the  preferred 
economic  policy  of  the  Nixon  adminJ.«!- 
tration.  Secretary'  of  the  Trea.sury  David 
M.  Kennedy  testified  this  summer  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  tliat  an 
increase  in  the  unemployment  rate  was 
needed  to  help  curb  inflation. 

I  rise  today  to  express  my  vigorous  op- 
position to  this  ill-conceived  policy.  I 
urge  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  reconsider  this  approach  to 
savings,  as  counterproductive  and  unnec- 
essary particularly  when  so  much  can  be 
saved  by  cutting  back  on  defense  con- 
tracts instead  of  precipitous  large-scale 
unemployment  of  longtime,  loyal  Gov- 
ernment employees. 

Last  week  Mr.  Ernest  Pitrgerald  was 
fired  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  He 
was  the  Air  Force  efGciency  expert  who 
alerted  the  Congress  about  a  $2  billion 
cost  overrun  in  the  C-5A  aircraft  which 
was  being  concealed  from  Congress  by 
hiKh  Pentagon  officials.  Shortly  after  his 
unusual  and  startling  testimony  he  was 
removed  from  his  responsibilities  and 
banished  to  a  job  checking  bowling  al- 
leys in  Tliailand.  On  the  day  Fitzgerald 
was  fired,  the  same  Air  Force  office  hired 
at  $100  a  day  an  accountant  whose  firm 
audits  one  of  the  airplane  Anns  involved 
in  the  C-5A  scandal. 

Tills  is  further  indication  that  the 
Nixon  administration  has  little  regard 
for  internal  savings.  Rather  than  i-eward 
a  man  for  his  courage  in  advising  the 
Congress  of  these  billions  of  dollars  of 
cost  overruns,  the  President  instead  fires 
him  and  replaces  him  with  a  Lockheed 
consultant.  The  evidence  is  unmistakably 
clear. 

The  real  economies  in  ihe  militarj- 
budget  have  not  been  considered  by  this 
administration.  The  goal  is  not  en  masse 
reductions  in  jobs  or  overnight  base 
closing,  but  rather  reduction  of  man- 
power hy  gradual  cutbacks,  transfers, 
attrition,  and  retirements.  The  fast  dol- 
lar .savings  in  billions  can  be  achieved  oy 
cuttinu  back  on  the  development  of  weap- 
ons systems  like  the  ABM  which  many 
experts  testify  is  already  obsolete. 

The  h.'-t  of  weapons  .systems  which  we 
.soucht  to  delete  from  this  fiscal  year's 
budget  totaled  over  $2  billion.  We  failed 
to  win  these  dcktions  because  of  the  op- 
position of  the  Nixon  administration  .o 
this  elTort.  The  President  has  instead 
chosen  elimination  of  27.000  civilian  jobs 
at  a  savings  of  $609  miUion.  I  hardly  call 
27.000  per.'^ons  without  jobs  as  any  kind 
of  sa\in'.?.s  nt  all. 

Let  us  examine  whether  tnese  cuts  in 
military  spending  were  Congress'  Idea,  or 
the  President's.  To  do  so  we  have  to  go 
back    to    the    Johnson    administration 


budget  request  of  $79  billion,  IncludinR 
no  shutdowns  of  military  bases,  or  job 
reductions  In  force,  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
The  Nixon  administration  had  been  in 
office  less  than  2  months  when  It  began 
whittling  down  this  figure  with  a  view 
toward  si/able  reduction*  in  military  and 
civilian  defen.se  employment.  On  March 
19.  Defen'^e  Secretary  Laird  went  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  disclosed  that  the  Nixon  admlni.s- 
tration  had  plans  to  lower  defense  out- 
lays below  the  John.son  budget  by  $500 
million  to  $78.5  bllUon.  This  was  lone 
before  either  House  of  Congress  had 
acted  on  the  budget  request  and  was.  In 
fact,  during  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's spending  re\ision  plans 

On  April  11,  Secretary  Laird  an- 
nounced further  slashes  of  $600  million 
in  defen.se  outlays  for  fl.scal  1970.  This 
brought  the  total  reduction  to  $1.1  bil- 
lion, or  a  budget  of  $77.9  bUlion.  He  told 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
which  was  just  starting  to  consider  the 
budget  request,  that  the  cuts  were 
prompted  by  the  administration's  gen- 
eral policy  of  budget  cutting,  rather  than 
by  congressional  actions.  Mr.  Laird  told 
the  committee: 

The  Nation  Is  confronted  with  an  e.x- 
Trrmely  dlfflcult  and  dangerous  economic 
.ind  fl.scal  situation,  and  all  demands  on  tho 
Federal  budget  would  have  to  be  matched 
agaln.st  a  strict  sense  of  national  priorities 

The  new  administration  began  spell- 
ing out  its  concept  of  national  priorities 
in  greater  detail  on  April  15  when  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  revisions  for  the  entire 
Federal  budget  were  sent  to  Congress 
The  admmistralion  slashed  $4  billion 
from  what  President  Johnson  had 
sought,  including  $2.9  billion  from  do- 
mestic programs  and  the  $1.1  billion  in 
defense  reductions.  One  of  the  biggest 
savings  which  received  publicity  atten- 
tion was  a  cut  in  social  security  increases 
from  the  Jolm.son  request  of  10  percent, 
to  7  percent,  for  a  $1  billion  reduction. 
Later  President  Nixon  changed  liis  mind 
after  congressional  and  public  critici-sm 
and  endorsed  the  Johnson  request  of 
10  percent. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
this  across-the-t>oard  budget  reduction 
had  three  purposes:  to  cut  spending  so 
as  to  curb  inflation;  to  bring  Federal 
spending  under  control:  and  to  beem 
redirecting  current  programs  toward  the 
roals  of  the  administration.  Nowhere 
was  there  a  mention  of  respondins  to 
any  congressional  prcs.^ure  to  reduce 
miiitary  spending. 

On  August  21.  prior  to  congressional 
approval  of  defense  appropriations.  Sec- 
retary Laird  announced  further  reduc- 
tions of  more  than  $1  billion  in  military 
.spending  He  srid  this  was  a  first  step 
toward  eventual  reductions  of  $3  bil- 
lion in  expenditures,  a  cutback  which 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  $1.1  billion 
reduction  which  had  already  been  made. 

He  .said  the  August  21  cuts  would  re- 
quire reductions  of  100.000  military  per- 
sonnel and  50,000  civilian  jobs.  Other 
actions  would  include  a  slash  of  $500 
million  by  the  Army  in  non-Southeast 
Asia  operations,  the  inactivation  by  the 
Navy  of  more  than  100  ships,  and  a  de- 
crease of  300,000  flying  hours  in  Air 
Force  non-Southeast  Asia  training. 
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Some  of  the  specific  cuts  tc  be  made 
were  disclosed  on  October  29  by  Sec- 
retary Laird.  These  reductions,  of  $609 
million,  eliminated  about  37,800  mUl- 
tar\'  and  27,000  civilian  positions.  Obvi- 
ously, since  tills  is  only  about  half  the 
$1  billion  cutback  announced  on  August 
21  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  overall 
S3  billion  retrenchment  which  the  ad- 
mini.stration  plans  to  effect  this  fiscal 
vear,  far  more  drastic  job  losses,  base 
closings,  and  defens'^  reductions  are 
.scheduled  over  the  coming  months  due 
to  the  administration  decisions. 

Certain  Republican  spokesmen  have 
attempted  to  defend  the  admmi.straUon 
for  its  job-cutting  policy  by  .saying  it 
was  the  rising  crescendo  of  certain 
Members  of  Congress  for  defense  cuts 
that  forced  Secretary  Laird  into  cutting 
jobs.  The  people  of  Hawaii  should  real- 
ize that  primary  resiwnsibiliiy  for  these 
job  cuts  rests  with  the  President  and 
not  with  the  Congress 

A  deliberate  policy  of  mas.sive  unem- 
plovment  is  a  tragic  mistake.  I  oppose  it. 
and  the  people  of  Hawaii  must  know 
that  It  IS  the  administration's  own  choice 
of  priorities  which  brought  it  about.  If 
defense  critics  iiad  their  way  these  job 
cuts  would  not  have  been  necessary.  We 
have  .sought  reductions  in  spending  on 
new  and  costly  weapons  sy.stems  that 
are  not  necessary  for  national  defense. 
Bv  eliminating  these  many  billions  of 
dollars  in  future  costs  proposed  by  the 
administration,  we  could  accomplish 
tremendous  savings  without  the  loss  of 
jobs.  Just  one  more  vote  in  the  Senate 
against  the  unwise  and  obsolete  ABM 
system  would  have  saved  more  than  the 
entire  job  reduction  plan  announced  on 
August  21  by  Defense  Secretarj-  Laird.  A 
single  additional  vote  by  any  Senator 
could  have  prevented  these  job  losses  in 
Hawaii.  In  effect,  those  who  voted  for 
the  ABM  voted  for  massive  unemploy- 
ment in  Hawaii. 

Those  opposed  to  wasteful  and  un- 
necessary spending  on  weapons  of  war 
proposed  amendments  in  the  House  last 
month  to  reduce  arms  outlays  by  $2.3 
billion  from  the  total  requested  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  The  administra- 
tion, however,  opposed  the  House  amend- 
ments to  reduce  military  weapons  spend- 
ing. Despite  this,  the  House  did  cut  mih- 
tary  weapons  procurement  on  October  3 
by  $615  million  from  the  administration 
request — an  amount  In  excess  of  the 
saving  the  administration  announced  on 
October  29  by  elimmation  of  jobs.  Con- 
gressional saving  would  be  in  the  area 
of  weapons  procurement  rather  than 
elimination  of  jobs  and  would  be  a  far 
more  desirable  approach  toward  balanc- 
ing the  budget. 

The  Senate  on  September  18  cut  $1.3 
billion  from  the  administration's  weap- 
ons procurement  request,  and  I  expect 
that  the  final  reduction  by  Congress 
could  well  elimmate  the  alleged  basis  for 
eUminatmg  $1.1  bllhon  in  jobs  as  the  ad- 
ministration IS  doing.  However,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  administration  is  proceed- 
ing on  its  job-cuttmg  course  despite  our 
actions. 

In  the  absence  of  budgetary  necessity 
for  the  defense  jobs  cutbacks,  the  admin- 
istration's goal  appears  to  be  to  "trade- 


off'   inflation  control   for   an   imdeter- 

mined  level  of  imemployment.  Certamly, 
unemployment  has  been  the  result  of 
such  administration  actions  as  the  75 
percent  Federal  construction  cancella- 
tion. Unemployment  jumped  to  4  percent 
of  the  national  labor  force  in  September 
from  3.5  percent  in  August.  Current  un- 
employment is  the  highest  in  years. 

Treasury  Secretary  David  M.  Kennedy 
luvs  told  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  m  Congress  that  the  battle 
aaainst  mfiation  would  cost  .some  people 
their  jobs.  On  October  7  he  told  the  com- 
mittee that  unemployment  would  in- 
crease as  the  administration  pressed  its 
counterlnflation  policies.  He  added  that 
the  current  high  level  of  4  percent  or 
more  was  acceptable  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

It  IS  perfectly  clear  that  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  incrca.se  unemployment 
It  apparently  feels  that  when  people  are 
out  ol  work  and  can  no  longer  buy  food, 
clothing,  housing,  and  other  necessities 
of  life,  that  the  demand  for  these  things 
will  be  reduced  and  prices  will  therefore 
go  down.  This  is  extremely  iieartless  and 
inhumane  way  of  cooling  down  the 
economy.  I  protest  this  policy  and  urge 
lUs  condemnation. 


OCCUPIED  WASHINGTON— ADMIN- 
ISTRATION APPEASES  HANOI 
FIFTH  COLUMN 

I  Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material.* 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mora- 
torium crowd  has  now  been  given  the 
kevs  to  our  Nation's  Capital.  Under  the 
.smokescreen  of  dissent,  they  have  been 
issued  parade  permiU  and  given  free  run 
of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  citizens  and  public  servants  who 
normally  anticipate  use  of  the  District 
streets  and  some  freedom  of  movement 
now  find  that  their  freedoms  are  severely 
restricted  to  make  way  for  those  who  are 
not  here  on  governmental  business.  Ex- 
tra police  and  military  units,  all  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers,  are  also  being 
iammed  into  the  District.  The  normal 
"area  set  aside  for  the  operation  of  our 
Nation's  Government  has  now  been  con- 
verted to  a  marshalling  yard  for  non- 
violent riots.  The  regular  business  of  the 
Government  has  been,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  curtailed  if  not  shut  down  re- 
lying on  assurances  from  the  loud- 
mouthed minority  that  their  activities 
the  remainder  of  the  week  will  be  non- 
\-lolent.  Every  extremist  group  which  has 
been  Identified  with  violence  is  partici- 
pating and  is  in  this  city  now. 

The  police  and  the  mlliUiT  who  have 
been  summoned  to  the  District  to  protect 
the  demonstrators  are  under  express  or- 
ders not  to  become  involved  in  any  con- 
frontation. They  are  required  to  submit 
to  indignities  such  as.  if  not  worse,  than 
those  we  saw  in  Chicago. 

Most  Americans  recognize  the  mora- 
torium mob  as  the  enemy's  fifth  column. 
Without  these  "dear  American  friends  ' 
Hanoi  would  have  jumped  at  pesice  offers 
2  years  ago.  Reliance  on  subversion  In 
the  United  States  has  alu-ays  been  a  key 


element  in  the  enemy's  war  plans.  Tl.e 
moratorium  leaders  must  be  held  per- 
sonally responsible  for  having  prolonged 
the  war  The  blood  of  every  man  killed 
in  the  past  2  years  is  on  their  hands 
and  the  Nation's  leaders  know  this  well. 
If,  as  they  assure  our  leaders,  the  fifth 
colimin  leaders  can  keep  their  violent 
members  nonviolent,  how  did  they  white- 
wash the  many  acts  of  sabotage  aealrisi 
our  country  and  national  defense?  Sab- 
otage, such  as  a.s.saults  on  draft  boards, 
disruption  of  railways,  explosions  in  in- 
dustries which  manufacture  militar>- 
equipment,  and  this  morning,  attempts 
by  some  of  Ihcir  number  to  blow  up  Army 
trucks. 

For  the  US.  Department  of  Justice  to 
make  a  gentleman  s  agreement  with 
known  Communisus  and  subversives  is  as 
ndicu'ious  as  the  billeting  of  the  enemy's 
fifth  column  m  the  churches  of  Washing- 
ton, as  is  also  occurring. 

Maybe  those  decisionmakers  in  our 
Government  are  naive  enough  to  think 
they  can  deal  with  Communists  by  ap- 
peasement but  neither  .side  is  fooline  the 
American  people  who  can  sec  what  is  ac- 
tually going  on  and  disapprove. 

I  include  pertinent  news  clippings  and 
some  representative  views  of  the  -Mneri- 
can  people  as  expressed  in  letters- to- the- 
editor  in  tonights  paper: 
Bomb  iSHATrCTS  Walls  :n  Nfvi-  Yobk   Cocrt 

BrlLDING 

New  York,  November  12— An  explosion 
shattered  two  walls  In  a  wa.'shroom  of  the 
\Criminal  Courts  building  near  police  iiead- 
quarters  In  downtown  Manhattan  tonight, 
and  police  chased  down  a  new  rash  of  bomb 
threats  ih.at  c-ame  In  the  »-ake  of  bla.sts 
earlier  this  week  at  three  major  office 
buildings. 

Two  men  carrying  dynamite  were  taken 
ln;.o  custody  hy  FBI  agents  on  lower  Park 
Avenue.  Further  details  were  not  Immedi- 
atelv  available. 

About  an  hour  after  the  newest  blast  in 
a  fifth-{icx)r  men's  room  of  the  20-Etory  court 
bulidinc,  a  bomb  threat  was  received  by  a 
securuv  guard  at  the  Columbia  Broadcri^ting 
.'System  building  on  Sixth  Avenue  near  Rocke- 
feller Center 

Three  floors  of  the  building  were  evacuated. 
t.iking  the  network's  ITA  radio  station  off  the 
air.  CBS  said. 

The  explosion  at  the  court  building  oc- 
curred about  8:30  pm 

One  woman,  identified  as  Norma  Darts, 
21,  of  Brooklyn,  was  In  a  l.idies'  room  di- 
rectly below  the  bl.xst  and  was  taken  t^  Beek- 
nian'Down*.,own  Hospluil  for  observation  Po- 
lice said  she  works  In  the  building  as  a 
typist 

Night  court  was  lii  session  at  the  time  of 

the  explosL-sn  and  the  building  was  evacuated. 

Soon    after    the   explosion,    police   received 

a    telephone   warning   that   a   second   device 

would  go  oH  in  the  building. 

Early  Tuesday  mornlne.  there  were  co- 
ordinated, almost  simultaneous  explosions 
m  the  RCA  Building  in  Rockefeller  Center, 
the  General  Motors  Building  on  Fifth  Avenue 
and  the  Chase  Manhattan  Building  in  the 
Wail  Street  area. 

There  have  been  a  dozen  unsolved  blasts 
In  the  city  In  recent  months.  Among  them 
were  an  Aug.  20  explosion  at  the  Marine 
Midland  Building  on  lower  Broadway  that 
injured  19.  a  Sept  19  blast  at  the  Federal 
Office  Building  at  Federal  Plaza  that  left  no 
mjunes.  an  Oct.  7  explosion  at  the  Armed 
Forces  Induction  Center  on  ■Whitehall  Street 
that  also  caused  no  injuries  and  a  series  of 
Eix  exploeiona  In  four  days  early  in  October 
at  Macvs  in  Herald  Square. 
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The  explosion  »t  the  Criminal  Court  build- 
ing capped  a  day  during  which  the  city  was 
plagued  with  a  rash  of  false  bomb  threat*. 

MOLOTOV  Cocktails  Ff)rND  at  Hotel; 
Firs  Extinol'isued 

While  flKhtlng  a  blaze  apparently  .started 
by  a  molotov  cocktail  at  the  Madl.son  Hotel 
at  15th  and  M  Streets  NW  early  today,  fire- 
men dl.scovered  »  smoldering  .second  incen- 
diary device  near  the  building  but  extln- 
frul.shed  it  before  it  could  explode,  hre  offi- 
cials said 

Firemen  said  they  found  broken  t^lass  and 
the  'strong  smell  of  ga.soline'  while  lighting 
a  small  blaze  in  six  tra.sh  bins  at  the  rear  of 
the  hotel  They  said  they  also  found  a  gallon 
jug  of  gasoline  equipped  with  a  wick  in  a 
window  well  on  »he  M  Street  side  of  the  hotel. 

The  Jug  wa.s  wrapped  in  a  paper  bag  that 
had  been  set  on  fire,  but  the  small  blaze  was 
ptit  out  before  the  gas  cotild  explode,  firemen 
said. 

The  fire  caused  no  damage   to  the  hotel 

Blast  D«stroys  ARC  Fa(  ility 
An  explosion  and  fire  ripped  through  a 
West  Hanover,  Mass.  production  facility  of 
Atlantic  Research  Corp  yesterday,  totally  de- 
stroying the  building  There  were  no  reported 
injuries.' 

The  fire  broke  out  in  a  frame  structure 
used  by  the  company  to  assemble  Army  car- 
tridge launchers  for  a  riot  control  agent 
known  as  OS.  A  quantity  of  CS.  which  is  simi- 
lar to  tear  gas.  was  released  but  company  offi- 
cials say  it  Is  non-toxic  Damages  have  not 
been  estimated  by  Atlantic  Research,  which 
Is  a  division  of  the  Susquehanna  Corp 

Six  Acci-sf.d  of  Plot  To  Bomb  Schools;   Five 

CITED    IN    Indictment    Are    Sol'cht — Om 

Denies  Guilt 

(By  Morris  Kaplan) 

Six  men  were  ladict«d  yesterday  on  charges 
of  conspiring  and  attempting  to  bomb  and 
burn  two  public  schools  In  East  Harlem. 

District  Attorney  Frank  S.  Hogan  an- 
nounced the  arrest  of  one  of  the  men— Jose 
Santiago,  unemployed,  of  120  East  101st 
Street.  Arraigned  before  Superior  Court  Jus- 
tice Mitchell  D.  Schweitzer.  Mr.  Santiago, 
guilty  and  was  held  in  $15,000  ball. 

Mr.  Hogar.'s  office  withheld  the  names  of 
the  five  others,  but  a  police  alarm  named 
three  and  described  each  of  the  two  others 
as  "John  Doe."  The  police  are  looking  for  Ed- 
mundo  Sacclni.  35.  of  207  East  97th  Street: 
John  Roman.  31,  of  342  East  105th  Street, 
and  George  Eapada,  34.  of  123  East  102d 
Street 

All  six  were  said  to  have  congregated  at  a 
recently  formed  community  organization.  EI 
Barrio  Nuevo,  1567  Lexington  Avenue,  at 
101st  Street.  Spokesmen  for  the  city's  Hu- 
man Resources  Administration  and  the  East 
Harlem  Community  Corporation  reported 
that  the  organization  was  not  fin.mced  by 
city,  suite  or  Federal  funds. 

harassment    plan    charged 

The  indictment  charged  the  defendants 
With  conspiracy  to  commit  arson  and  two 
counts  of  attemptetl  arson.  On  Sept.  10,  the 
indictment  said,  the  defendants  agreed  to 
bomb  Public  School  109.  at  215  Ea.st  99th 
Street,  and  Public  School  72.  at  104tli  Street 
and  Lexington  Avenue 

This  purixjrtedly  was  part  of  ,in  o\er-all 
plan  to  harass  elements  of  the  city  ko\ em- 
inent responsible  for  administering  the  wel- 
l.ire  and  public  schools  systems  The  scheme 
was  to  focus  public  attention  on  demands 
by  welfare  mothers  lor  clothing  allowances 
for  their  childreai. 

If  the  plot  had  succeeded,  the  schools 
would  have  been  closed,  thereby  depriving 
the  city  of  state  aid  alloted  on  the  basis  of 
attendance. 

The  defendants  were  alleged  to  have  made 
11  molotov  cocktails  and,  shortly  alter  axici- 


nlght  on  Sept  11.  to  have  approached  Public 
School  109 

Details  of  the  arrest  were  not  disclosed,  but 
Detective  Louis  Julianelll  of  the  East  104th 
Street  Station  .seized  Mr   Santiago. 

.Vsslstant  District  Attorney  William  I. 
Aronwold  was  In  charge  of  the  Investigation. 

Five  B<tmbs  Expiode   in   Macv's  at  Nioht 
I  By  William  Borders) 

A  nfth  time  bomb  exploded  at  Macy's  early 
yesterday  morning  as  two  dozen  security  of- 
ficers were  searching  the  store  tor  clues  to 
lour  earlier  explosions  during  the  night 

Like  the  first  four  blasts,  which  were  set 
In  series  on  different  fioors  of  the  huge  Herald 
Square  ilepartment  store,  the  last  explosion, 
in  the  shower-curtain  department  on  the 
sixth  floor,  caused  no  Injuries  and  did  little 
damage 

We  cleaned  up  quickly  and  we'll  be  back 
at  the  old  stand  Monday,  business  as  usual." 
[)romised  David  L  Yunich,  president  of 
Macy's  He  said  he  had  absolutely  no  Idea 
whatsoever"  on  who  set  out  the  bombs,  or 
why. 

The  Plre  Department  and  the  Police  De- 
partment Bomb  Squad  also  reported  no  clues, 
.ilthough  one  policeman  said  that  the  small, 
homemade  bombs  were  similar  to  those  set  in 
three  Woolwortli's  stores  here  last  summer. 
hidden  kefore  store  closed 

The  five  bombs  were  apparently  planted 
around  Mary's  just  before  6  PM  Saturday, 
when  the  store  closed  The  first  one.  which 
had  been  tucked  Into  the  pocket  of  a  wo- 
man's coat  hanging  on  .i  rack,  exploded  at 
•.1:38  PM. 

The  others,  in  a  sofa,  in  the  pocket  of  a 
man's  raincoat,  amid  some  Halloween  cos- 
tumes In  the  toy  department,  and  on  a  shelf 
of  shower  curtains,  followed  at  Irregular  In- 
tervals, ending  at  5:15  A.M..  yesterday. 

Each  explosion  started  a  small  fire,  but  In 
each  case  the  heat  automatically  turned  on 
the  celling  sprinkler  system  in  the  area  Most 
of  the  damage  was  from  water  and  all  of  It 
was  cleaned  up  by  yesterday  afternoon. 

Saturday  night,  dozens  of  firemen  spent 
several  hours  searching  the  store,  and  at 
11:15.  a  sixth  bomb  was  found  hidden  be- 
tween two  rugs  that  were  rolled  up  on  the 
seventh  Hoor. 

The  bomb  was  deactivated,  and  the  police 
checked  It  for  fingerprints  and  studied  its 
mechanism  for  clues. 

CIGARETTE   PACKAGE  USED 

The  unexploded  bomb,  which  the  police 
presumed  to  be  typical  of  all  six.  had  been 
put  together  In  an  empty  r^arllament  ciga- 
rette package,  made  of  cardboard. 

The  explosive  was  believed  to  be  potassium 
chlorate,  ignited  by  a  mechanism  made  from 
a  smaJl  battery   and   a  cheap   wrist  watch. 

One  fire  official  said  that  the  use  of  the 
watch  limited  the  life  of  the  bomb  to  12 
hours,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
bombs  could  have  been  set  out  no  earlier 
than  5:15  PM   Saturday. 

NO  warning  received 

Mr  Yunich  said  that  the  store  received 
bomb  threats  '  troin  time  to  time"  but  had  no 
warning   in    this  case.   He   added: 

•It  could  have  been  some  kind  of  protest, 
or  a  deranged  Individual.  I  Just  don't  know. 
But  people  do  seem  often  to  gravitate  to  de- 
partment stores   for   things  like   this." 

In  March,  1968.  small  fires  were  set  In 
Macy's  and  three  other  mldtown  department 
stores  during  shopping  hours  Also,  in  Chi- 
cago at  that  time,  arsonists  set  more  serious 
fires  in  several  Chicago  stores. 

Three  Jersey  Schools  Hrr  by  Firebombs:  3 
Commercial  Bvildincs  Also  Strl'ck  in 
Wn  hold 

(By  Ronald  Sullivan  i 
Freehold,  N.J..  August  13. — Three  schools 
and    three   commercial    buildings   here    were 
lirebombeU  late  last  night  and  early  today. 


The  police  reported  that  no  one  was  in- 
jured by  the  crude  Molotov  cocktails  fa.sh- 
ioned  from  empty  wine  bottles  Two  build- 
ings used  to  store  seed  grain  were  heavily 
damaged,  but  the  three  schools  were  only 
slightly  damaged. 

The  bombings  followed  the  conviction  and 
sentencing  of  lour  Negroes  and  two  whites 
yesterday  on  charges  stemming  from  a  racial 
fight  here  July  25  However,  the  police  said 
they  had  no  evidence  this  evening  that  the 
bombings    were    racially    motivated 

Tlie  first  two  lx)mbs  were  thrown  agaln.st 
an  elementary  schcxjl  shortly  after  11  P  M. 
One  of  them  crashed  through  a  window  into 
a  hallway  and  caused  slight  damage  before 
the  police  extinguished  It 

Four  minutes  later,  a  third  bomb  sput- 
tered otit  harmlessly  on  the  grass  outside  the 
regional  high  school  Two  more  bombs 
burned  out  minutes  later  without  damag- 
ing an  intermediate  school. 

Similar  firebombs  caused  heavy  damage  to 
the  business  office  of  the  Holland  and  Mc- 
Chesney  Feed  plant  and  scorched  a  shed  at 
HlUpot   Store,  .i   nearby  grain  supplier. 

.Another  bomb  caused  a  trash  fire  at  a 
warehouse  across  the  street. 

Last  month's  brawl  followed  the  picketing 
by  the  Concerned  Citizens  of  Cireater  Free- 
hold of  a  white-owned  delicatessen.  The 
pickets,  who  were  virtually  all  black,  charged 
that  the  owner,  Richard  Welnlck,  had  mis- 
treated an  elderly  Negro 

John  Davis,  the  president  of  Concerned 
Citizens,  received  a  60-day  Jail  term  in 
Municipal  Court  Three  other  Negroes  also 
received  Jail  sentences,  although  they  were 
suspended  In  two  cases 

Mr.  Welnlck  was  convicted  of  assault,  too. 
But  his  sentencing  was  postponed  The  other 
white.  Raymond  Marino,  received  a  15-day 
J;Ul  term. 

The  brawl  came  about  two  months  after 
more  than  100  Negro  youths  ran  through  the 
small  downtown  section  here,  breaking  win- 
dows and  looting  stores. 

Explosion   Wrecks  U.S.  Offices  Here 
(By  Thomas   A.   Johnson) 

An  explosion  of  undetermined  origin  shat- 
tered the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce offices  on  the  40th  flcxir  of  the  one- 
year-old  Federal  Building  at  Foley  Square  at 
2  o'clock  yesterday  morning. 

No  one  was  injured  and  there  was  no  fire 

Teams  of  policemen  and  firemen  and  agents 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
searched  for  clues  throughout  the  day,  but 
said  last  night  that  they  Just  did  not  know 
what  had  caused  the  blast. 

Policemen  and  firemen  on  the  scene  early 
In  the  morning  liad  speculated  that  the  ex- 
plosion was  caused  by  either  a  homemade 
bomb  or  accumulations  of  gases. 

Late  today.  Joseph  Ponder,  a  special  agent 
who  IS  supervising  the  F.B  I.  investigation. 
said  simply  that  "the  investigation  Is  still 
under  way  and  it  has  not  yet  been  resolved  ' 

DEBRIS   COVERS    FLOOR 

The  north  end  of  the  40th  floor  was  covered 
with  debris  A  six-foot-square  hole  had  been 
ripped  in  a  wall  opposite  the  shaftway  that 
contained  circuit  breakers,  electric  panels, 
ducts  and  utility  wires  File  cabinets  and 
furniture  had  been  smashed  by  flying  pieces 
of  concrete. 

.A  25-by-40-foot  section  of  the  celling  had 
been  ripped  out  and  the  floor  of  the  41st 
floor  was  damaged. 

Celling  tiles  fell  onto  the  floor,  desks  and 
files  of  the  Selective  Service  offices  that  are 
on  the  39th  floor  of  the  Federal  Office  build- 
ing. 

No  h.i.mcial  estimates  of  damages  could  be 
obtained  l.iie  yesterday 

The  41-story  building,  housing  some  60 
Federal  agencies,  was  closed  yesterday  to  the 
general  public  and  to  most  of  the  6.000  em- 
ployes. Maintenance  men  and  some  execu- 
tives assisted  in  the  investigations,  however. 
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All  water  and  electrical  systems  were  out 
of  order.  A  New  York  Telephone  Company 
spokesman  said  4.000  telephones  had  been 
rendered  Inoperative  and  that  repair  crews 
would  work  around  the  clock  to  have  them 
back  In  service  by  Monday. 

Edward  V.  Kline,  regional  administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration,  said  he 
hoped  to  have  the  building  open  to  employes 
and  the  general  public  by  Monday. 

Dominating  the  complex  of  government 
buildings  at  Foley  Square,  the  41-story  Fed- 
eral Office  Building  Is  the  tallest  Federal 
structure  In  the  nation.  It  has  1,147.139 
square  feet  of  usable  floor  space,  second  only 
in  Federal  structures  to  the  Pentagon  which 
has  some  3.762,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Tm  "New  Mobilization" 
Sir:  The  administration  awaits  the  arrival 
of  the  peace  marchers  with  all  the  consid- 
eration of  Sitting  Bull  waiting  for  Custer. 
The  marchers  might  avoid  trouble  and  be 
more  relevant  If  they  realize  the  power  Is 
not  at  either  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
but  Is  across  the  Potomac  at  the  Pentagon. 
The  only  thing  the  Capitol  does  well  is  vote 
money  for  the  Pentagon — seventy  percent  of 
all  federal  taxes.  The  thing  the  White  House 
does  best  Is  acquiesce.  In  our  society  mon- 
ey is  power.  So  why  not  march  where  the 
power  Is.  m  the  acres  of  space  around  the 
Pentagon.  The  'Vietnam  war  Is  not  the  cauae 
of  our  dismay,  it  is  an  effect.  The  Pentagon 
congeries  are  the  cause. 

If  a  half  million  marchers  arrive,  let  them 
gather  at  the  Washington  Monument  grounds 
and  march  to  the  area  around  the  Pentagon. 
Thev  should  not  sing  "We  Shall  Overcome." 
for  they  shall  not  overcome.  Let  them  stand 
or  sit  quietly  for  an  hour.  fcM^ttlng  for  the 
moment  Vietnam,  war  dead  and  draft  (there 
will  be  other  Vletnams).  and  Just  think  of 
money  and  power.  No  Viet  Cong  flags.  No 
gibes  about  the  Pentagon  being  Kremlin 
West.  No  suggestions  to  Pentagonlans  that 
they  resign  and  seek  honest  work.  No  at- 
tempts to  enter:  a  thousand  cracked  skulls 
would  prove  nothing. 

Let  them  reflect  that  the  marchers  have 
spent,  or  will  spend  \n  their  Ufetlmes,  more 
on  the  Pentagon  than  for  food  and  clothing 
for  their  families,  or  for  housing,  or  for  all 
ihe  automobiles  they  will  ever  own.  Let  them 
reflect  that  the  old  War  Department  in  the 
Pentagon.  If  memory  serves,  got  by  on  $15 
billion  per  year;  but  then  the  name  was 
changed  euphemistically  to  Defense,  since 
taxpayers  who  might  object  to  paying  for 
war  would  not  object  to  paying  for  defense. 
So  Defense  now  gets  MO  bUUon  per  year. 

Rejoice  that  the  name  was  not  changed 
to  Department  of  Peace,  and  quietly  go  home, 
remembering  that  even  Mr.  Nlxon'a  "silent 
majority"  dislikes  high  taxes  for  self -destruc- 
tive use.  and  may  some  day  be  led  to  see  the 
light.  And  I  don't  mean  that  well-known 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

J.  Sam  Mawhinnet,  Jr. 

Arlington,  Va. 

*  »  •  »  • 

Sir:  On  November  15th.  let  veterans  get 
out  their  Purple  Heart  or  whatever  It  is  and 
wear  It.  The  rest  of  us  will  purchase  a  small 
American  flag,  such  as  you  can  get  at  a  dime 
store.  We  will  attach  these  to  our  dresses 
corsage-style.  Lacking  a  flag,  a  bow  of  red- 
w  hlte-and  blue  ribbon  would  be  enough. 

I  am  not  against  peace,  any  more  than 
I  am  against  patriotism  or  honor.  There  has 
to  be  a  way  out  of  the  present  dilemma,  and 
it  win  be  found,  but  not  by  a  slogan-fol- 
lowing, fuzzy-thlnklng  mob. 

Gloria  J.  Rickel. 
.  •  •  •  • 

Sm:  If  the  demonstrators  Insist  on  their 
"fun  and  games,"  It  will  show  the  country — 
the  vast  majority  of  silent  Americans — that 
theee  demcHiBtrators,  with  their  Viet  Cong 
flags  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  chants,  are  more  In- 
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terested    In    a    communistic    victory    than 
peace. 

ToK  L.  Phillips,  Jr. 

.  •  •  •  • 

Sir:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration and  the  Justice  Department 
are  deliberately  creating  a  dangerous  atmos- 
phere to  guarantee  violence  and  division  In 
our  land  over  the  upcoming  Moratorium. 

Name  calling,  frustrating  people's  consti- 
tutional right  to  protest,  polarizing  and  pit- 
ting one  group  against  the  other— is  this  the 
spirit  in  which  we  are  supposed  to  go  For- 
ward Together"?  Are  we  only  to  march  to- 
gether to  praise  Caesar?  If  so.  this  Is  no  bet- 
ter than  dictatorship.  Are  we  only  to  agree? 
If  so.  this  is  no  better  than  communism. 
W'orbied  American. 
,  »  •  •  • 

Sir:  The  Mobilization's  structure  does  not 
appear  to  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  peace, 
the  Ideals  of  the  young  activists,  or  our 
country's  good.  Though  perhaps  poorly  In- 
formed, I  am  probably  not  less  bo  than  the 
majority  of  the  partlcipanU  In  the  demon- 
strations. 

Angela  Rocks. 

Bethesda.  Md. 

,  •  •  •  • 

Sir:  These  long  haired  nuts  are  being  even 
now  congratulated  by  Hanoi:  for  they  know 
that  they  are  more  responsible  for  the  big 
death  Ust  of  our  American  soldiers  on  the 
field  than  even  Hanoi's  troops.  If  they  are 
so  anxious  to  keep  up  this  division  In  Amer- 
ica, why  don't  they  go  over  and  Join  the 
enemy,  for  that  Is  where  they  belong. 

Mark  J.  Bennett. 
Arvada.  Colo. 

.  •  •  • 

Sik:  I  cannot  understand  dissent  which 
parades  the  flag  of  a  enemy  power.  chanU  the 
name  of  an  enemy  head  of  state,  and  uses 
the  recognized  tactics  of  an  enemy  ideology. 
Neither  can  I  understand  law  makers  who  by 
their  patronizing  attitude  and  flaccid  state- 
ments give  comfort  and  encouragement  to 
subversive  dissent  against  the  country  they 
swore  to  defend. 

T.  C. 

.  •  •  •  • 

Sk:  If  surrender  la  in  the  minds  of  the 
Mobilization  marchers,  and  It  seems  to  be, 
they  should  all  carry  white  flags  to  IdenUfy 
them  for  what  they  are  and  what  their  true 

alms  are. 

J.  Ezra  Troth. 

ROCKVILLE,  Md. 

Snt:  While  the  sick  minority  are  washing 
their    peek-a-booboos   In   public,    the   silent 

majority  vote! 

Peter  K.  Bros. 

Alexandria,  'Va. 
. 

Sir-  On  Oct.  15.  there  was  no  violence,  and 
If  It  occurs  on  Nov.  15.  there  will  be  strong 
conviction  all  over  the  country  that  the  ad- 
ministration encouraged  it. 

Charles  and  Carolyn  Planck. 

F'remont.  Calit. 

.  .  •  •  • 

Snt:  The  Moratorium  on  Oct.  15  was  so 
wonderful,  we  hope  this  demonstration  will 
be  as  orderly.  But.  if  It  Isn't,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  anything  the  marchers  might  do 
can't  possibly  be  as  bad  as  what  ex-President 
Johnson  and  President  Nixon  have  done  by 
allowing  an  unnecessary  war  that  has  caused 
the  deaths  of  40.000  of  our  boys,  and  Injured 

manv  many  more. 

Ethel  P.  Markel. 
John  M.  Markel. 
Tucson.  Ariz. 

Sir:  Here  Is  a  suggestion  for  the  "MOBE" 
crowd:  Drop  by  the  Red  Cross  and  donate  a 
pint  of   blood!   Then   they  would   be  really 


doing  something  constructive  for  once  in 
their  lives  It  might  even  impress  some  of 
the  over-40  crowd  that  they  really  do  have 
something  to  give  to  their  country. 

Alice  Deisboth. 
Silver  Spring.  Md. 

Sir:  I  would  like  to  comment  on  what 
seems  to  be  a  growing  misconception  con- 
cerning the  recent  Vietnam  Moratorium. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  not  Communist 
pinkos,  long-haired  weirdos.  SDS  members, 
or  anything  of  the  sort  We  are  Americans 
who  care  a  great  deal  for  our  country.  It  is 
the  greatest  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  only  want  to  make  It  a  place  where  all 
can  live  In  peace  We  are  not  against  the 
American  soldier  in  Vietnam — rather  the 
pcriicy  that  sends  him  to  die  for  a  country 
that  can't  even  uphold  a  stable  government. 
Ronald  Large. 
VnxreTrity  of  Virginia 

Sir:  I  have  become  more  than  a  little 
frustrated  by  the  attempts  of  pseudo-Intel- 
lectuals to  conduct  or  influence  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  government  from  the 
streets.  I  believe  that  they  suffer  from  the 
illusion  that  they  are  speaking  for  and  act- 
ing in  the  best  Interests  of  the  majority  of 
U.S.  citizens.  (Some  of  our  Congressmen  suf- 
fer more  than  a  little  from  the  same  Illu- 
sion. )  God  helps  us  U  It  Is  so ! 

PBUSTRATB). 

Grolp  of  Lawyers.  Clerics  TqMoNrroR 

Antiwab  March  p 
About  200  lawyers  and  75  clergymen  will 
monitor  the  antiwar  demonstrations  here  this 
week,  watching  the  behavior  of  both  the 
marchers  and  the  authorities,  former  Attor- 
ney General  Ramsey  Clark  announced  yes- 
terdar. 

The  "Lawyers'  Task  Force''  probably  will 
write  a  report  later  analj-zlng  ■R'hat  happens. 
Clark  said  at  a  press  conference. 

He  said  they  will  act  as  "objective,  dlstln- 
terested  eyewitnesses"  who  could  eventually 
provide  an  accurate  account  of  what  goes  on. 
Clark  also  asserted  that  there  has  been  far 
too  much  talk  of  possible  violence  connected 
with  the  antiwar  demonstrations. 

"II  you  pay  attention  to  all  the  rumors  of 
violence,  you  can  be  In  so  great  a  state  of 
nervous  shock  that  yoti  can't  do  anything," 
he  said. 

"The  high  probabilities  are  that  It  (the 
march  downtown)  will  go  off  peacefully  and 
with  dignity  and  that's  what  all  Americans 
should  want." 

The  plan  for  a  detached  report  on  what 
happens  during  the  march  recalled  the  so- 
called  Walker  Report  on  the  street  confron- 
tatic«is  during  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention last  year.  It  was  prepared  by  a  large 
task  force  under  the  direction  ot  a  Chicago 
lawyer.  Daniel  Walker. 

Clark  cited  the  action  of  ofilcials  in  Chi- 
cago as  an  example  of  the  "represBlve  acuv- 
Ity  "  that  has  characterized  the  response  to 
several  protest  demonstrations'  in  the  past 
few  years.  "The  country  can't  afiord  any  more 
Chicagos,"  he  said. 

The  lawyers  and  clergymen  monitoring 
this  week'sdemonstrations  here  will  be  sta- 
tioned at  points  along  the  march  route  Sat- 
urday. Some  of  them  will  be  In  the  line  of 
march. 

They  will  wear  white  armbands  bearing  the 
phrase.  "Lawyers'  Task  Force."  The  attorneys 
were  recruited  from  private  firms  sod  con- 
gressional offices  among  other  locations. 

Clark,  who  as  attorney  general  In  the 
Johnson  adminisUatlon  supervised  prepara- 
tions lor  several  demonstrations,  also  said 
that  much  information  reaching  the  govern- 
ment before  protesW  start  contains  unveri- 
fied rumors  about  potential  violence. 

He  said,  for  example,  that  before  the  Poor 
Peoples  campaign  here  In  the  spring  of  1968 
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he  became  "red-eyed"  reading  reports  of  Im- 
pending violence.  Including  forecasts  that 
fotomac  bridges  would  be  blown  up. 

Protest    SEE^f    Hi'rttnc    District    of 

CoH'MBIA'S    BUSINKSSKS 

(By  Robert  J    Samuelsonl 

Unless  many  of  Washington's  leading  busi- 
nessmen are  wrong,  the  Downtown  shopping 
urea  Is  going  to  be  a  slow,  dull  place  Friday 
and  Saturday.  The  reason:  Tlie  mobiliza- 
tion 

"I  can't  see  where  It's  going  to  help  busi- 
ness." said  Arthur  T.  Lyon,  executive  vice 
president  of  Raleigh's  Most  other  businecs- 
men  contacted   yeeterday  agreed 

Nevertheless,  businessmen  are  resigned  to 
the  demonstration  and  don't  appear  to  leel 
vehement  about  It  one  way  or  the  other 

"Generally,  when  there's  a  lot  of  (politi- 
cal! activity  downtown,  people  are  not  In  a 
shopping  mood,  "  said  B  B  Burgunder.  vice 
president  of  Kami's  He  estimates  normal 
trafBc  may  decline  15  or  20  percent  Friday. 
and  25  to  30  per  cent  on  Saturday. 

A  sp>okesman  for  Woodward  k  Lothrop  said 
the  decline  "could  go  as  high  :is  50  per  cent 
on  Satxirday. 

"I  would  be  delighted  if  we  lose  only  10 
per  cent  over  the  three  days  (Thursday,  Fri- 
day and-  Saturday) ,"  Garflnckel  president 
W4111ana-llansen  said.  But  he  also  thinks  that 
some  merchants'  predictions  may  be  tcm 
pessimistic  and  that  shoppers  are  less  timid 
than  businessmen   think. 

"Maybe  our  people  are  getting  crisis- 
oriented,"   he  said 

Many  executivee  of  bit;  chains  expect  that 
at  least  part  of  their  central  city  losses  will 
be  offset  by  additional  .sales  at  their  subur- 
ban branches. 

However,  some  merchants  predict  that  the 
demonstration's  psychological  fallout  wlU 
depress  sales  all  over  the  metropolitan  area. 

"Everyone  is  going  to  be  concerned  on  one 
side  or  the  other  ...  I  don't  think  that  peo- 
ple will  be  too  interested  in  buying  shoes." 
says  Prank  Rich,  the  president  of  Rlch"s  Shoe 
Stores  and  head  of  the  Metropolitan  Urban 
Coalition.  Two  of  Rich"s  children — a  son  at 
Harvard  and  a  daughter  In  Wisconsin-  will 
return  to  Wishlngton  to  demonstrate. 

Despite  their  iinxiety,  most  businessmen 
don't  expect  violence.  No  major  store  is 
closing. 

Lawyers    Task    Force    To    Monitor    Protest 

Former  Ally.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark  an- 
nounced totlay  the  formation  of  a  task  force 
of  almost  200  attorneys  to  monitor  activities 
of  both  participants  and  law  enforcement 
offlclals  during  the  coming  three  days  of 
anti-war  demonstration  on  Washlngtons 
streets. 

A.S  chairman  of  the  unofficial  but  poten- 
tially influential  lawyers"  group,  Clark  will  be 
In  the  unique  position  of  passing  Judgment 
on  the  decisions  made  by  his  immediate 
successor,  Atty.  Gen.  John  N    Mitchell. 

Mitchell,  his  deputy.  Richard  G.  Klein- 
dienst,  and  other  Justice  Department  officials 
are  among  the  principal  architects  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  strategy  aimed  at 
containing  the  demonstrations  and  pre- 
venting violence, 

Clark's  announcement  carefully  delineated 
the  need  for  an  Independent  legal  organiza- 
tion to  monitor  the  actions  of  both  the  dem- 
onstrators and  podice.  but  the  emphasis  was 
clearly  placed  on  the  Uisk  force's  plans  to 
watch  for  the  use  of  excessive  or  unnecessary 
force  on  the  part  of  police. 

group's  objectives 

"As  lawyers,  we  are  committed  both  to 
nonviolence  and  to  the  constitutional  right 
of  citizens  freely  to  express  their  political 
views  and  to  petit;ion  their  government."  the 
task  force  statement  explained. 

Organizers  of  tlie  task  force  said  tl^iat  If 
necessary — if  the  protestors  are  violent  or  If 
police  are  overzealous  or  brutal — they  wouM 


prepare  a  repwrt  similar  to  the  now-famous 
"Walker  Report"  on  street  violence  during 
last  year"s  Democratic  Natlonil  Convention. 

"We  hope  this  announcement  will  have 
some  moderating  effect  on  the  conduct  of 
both  police  and  demonstrators.""  said  a  leader 
of  the  group  which  organized  the  task  force, 
the  Center  for  t.aw  and  Social  Policy,  one  of 
the  several  'public  interest  "  law  firms  estab- 
lished In  Washington  during  the  past  year. 

EXPECTS    PEACEFVL    MARCH 

riark  emphasized  that  his  proup  is 
neither  supporting  nor  opposing  the  demon- 
stnillons  but  predicted  "the  high  prob- 
abilities are  that  the  march  will  go  off  with 
(llKiiity  and  peacefully  " 

Asked  If  he  would  be  amonR  thoee 
actually  observing  conduct  on  the  streets, 
Clark  answered  in  the  negative.  "Tliis  Is  a 
young  lawyers'  project  rhey  don't  want  an 
old  rnan   out   there,  "  he  said. 

Clark  described  the  project  as  one  of 
several  current  manifestations  of  a  rising 
concern  among  young  attorneys  lor  ■nvir  tra- 
ditions,  right,   and    tolerances." 

Reporters  several  times  attempted  to  draw 
from  Clark  criticism  of  the  ciu-rent  attorney 
general's  handling  of  the  antiwar  protest 
situation,  but  Clark  limited  himself  to  saying 
only  that  when  he  headed  the  Justice  De- 
partment he  spent  much  of  his  time  denying 
rejxirts  of  impending  violence  rather  than 
predicting  it 

AT    STREET    STATIONS 

Tlie  task  force  expects  to  have  nearly  200 
volunteer  attorneys  placed  throughout  the 
city's  streets  to  check  on  all  activities  during 
the  next  three  days.  All  will  wear  identifying 
armbands. 

They  are  being  recruited  from  the  staffs  of 
numerous  Hovuse  and  Senate  members  as  well 
as  from  such  well-known  Washington  law 
firms  as  Arnold  &  Porter.  Covington  and 
Burling.  Williams  and  Connolly  and  Wllmer, 
Cutler  and  Pickering. 

CiTV  Traffic  Rm.£s  Set  for  Satitrday  March 

Special  parking  and  traffic  regulations  will 
l>e  placed  In  effect  for  Saturday's  antiwar 
inarch  and  rally. 

Beginning  at  12:01  a.m.  Saturday,  no  park- 
ing will  be  permitted  in  the  area  bounded 
by  6th  Street  NE  and  23d  Street  NW.  from 
Independence  Avenue  on  the  south  to  K 
Street  on  the  north. 

At  9:40  a.m.  Saturday,  police  will  close 
Pennsvlvania  Avenue  to  traffic  from  1st 
Street  NW  to  8th  Street  NW. 

Constitution  Avenue,  from  New  Jersey 
Avenue  to  18th  Street  NW.  will  also  be  closed 
at  that  lime. 

Beginning  at  9:40  am  ,  the  area  between 
F  Street  on  the  north  and  Independence 
Avenue  on  the  south  will  be  banned  to 
north-south  traffic  between  1st  and  18th 
Streets  NW. 

Buses  bringing  demonstrators  to  Wash- 
ington will  be  unloaded  in  West  Potomac 
Park  at  Ohio  Drive  and  23d  Street  NW.  Hains 
Point  and  on  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway  across  Memorial  Bridge, 

Motorists  bringing  demonstrators  to  the 
city  have  been  urged  to  leave  their  cars  lu 
I  he  city  s  fringe  parking  areas. 


community  relations  In  the  bi-State 
area,  the  St  Louis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce conceived  the  idea  of  a  Medal  of 
Valor  Awards  as  recognition  of  an  of- 
ficer's performance  "of  an  act  in  excess 
of  the  demands  of  police  service,  exe- 
cuted under  circumstances  wherein  the 
officer  is  fully  aware  of  the  scope  of  the 
feat  attempted  and  the  immediate  pres- 
ent threat  to  his  own  physical  safety, 
havins  confidence  the  objective  he  is  at- 
temptinM  is.  in  fact,  reasonably  possible 
of  accomplishment." 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  a  local 
oruanl/.ation  such  as  the  St.  Louis  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  took  the  lead  in  this 
program.  Law  enforcement  is  basically  a 
local  responsibility,  and  with  the  sup- 
ix)rt  of  outstanding  groups  as  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  our  local  law-enforce- 
ment efforts  are  strengthened  signifi- 
cantly. This  represents  citizen  participa- 
tion at  its  best.  I  commend  the  chamber 
of  commerce  for  the  sponsorship  of  such 
recognition  of  the  service  police  officers 
v.\\e  day  in  and  day  out  in  our  commu- 
nities. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  two  of  the 
11  police  officers  honored  are  from  East 
St.  Louis.  111.  One  Is  Sgt.  George  R. 
Tliompson.  a  5-year  veteran  of  the  East 
St.  Louis  Police  Department.  His  citation 
reads  in  part: 

Although  Sergeant  Thompson  has  been  in- 
jured two  previous  times  In  the  line  of  duty, 
he  is  being  given  the  Medal  of  Valor  today 
for  his  unhesitating  response  to  a  sudden 
emergency.  In  the  face  of  great  personal 
peril  he  demonstrated  his  unique  ability  in 
handling  a  delicate  situation  which  resulted 
in  saving  a  woman's  life. 

Sgt,  •WiUiam  Leroy  Jeremais.  a  31- 
year-old  police  officer  and  6-year  veteran 
of  the  East  St.  Louis  Police  Department 
presently  assigned  to  the  traffic  division, 
is  the  other  Medal  of  Valor  recipient  from 
the  24th  Illinois  Congressional  District. 
The  Medal  of  Valor  is  awarded  to  Ser- 
geant Jeremais.  the  citation  reads: 

For  the  courage  and  compassion  that  led 
him  to  enter  a  burning  house  three  times 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  safety  In  his  successful 
efforts  to  rescue  not  only  an  injured  woman 
but  a  litter  of  newborn  puppies  as  well. 

It  is  obvious.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
residents  of  East  St.  Louis  are  Indebted 
to  these  two  officers,  both  of  whom,  I 
might  add.  are  married  and  fathers.  The 
heroism  of  these  two  gentlemen  at  the 
risk  of  great  personal  sacrifice  is  worthy 
of  the  recognition  paid  these  fine  officers. 
I  would  like  to  add  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  them. 


MEDALS   OP   VALOR    AWARDED   ST. 
LOUIS     AREA     POLICE     HEROES 

I  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
Kiven  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  November  10,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  attend  the  St.  Louis  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Medal  of  Valor  Awards 
Luncheon  honoring  11  law  enforcement 
officers  from  the  Metropwlitan  St,  Louis 
area  for  their  performance  of  duty. 

With  the  objective  of  improving  police- 


SENATOR  KENNEDY'S  SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS  ADDRESS  ASKS  GREATER 
ADMINISTRATION  ROLE  IN  FIGHT 
AGAINST  INFLATION 

I  Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senate  majority  whip.  Sena- 
tor Edward  M.  Kennedy,  of  Massachu- 
setts, warned  in  a  Springfield  address  last 
week  that  the  administration's  spartan 
econo'^uc  policy  is  causing  the  Nation  to 
pay  A  heavy  price  in  high  interest  rates 
and  unemployment. 
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Senator  Kennedy's  November  6  analy- 
sis of  the  war  against  Inflation— the  over- 
riding  economic  issue  in  the  Nation— was 
borne  out  the  following  day  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  announcement  of 
the  3.9  percent  October  unemployment 
level  underscoring  an  earlier  indication 
that  the  big  jump  from  3.5  to  4.0  percent 
in  September  was  no  fluke. 

In  an  address  to  the  joint  civic  agencies 
of  Greater  Springfield  last  Tliursday. 
Senator  Kennedy  said  the  time  has  come 
to  begin  to  relax  the  tight  money  policy 
maintained  by  the  administration.  He 
also  urged  the  administration  to  play  a 
greater  role  in  enlisting  the  voluntary 
cooperation  of  business  and  labor  leaders 
in  the  fight  against  infiation 

The  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts  noted  the  high  toll  exacted  by  in- 
flation, and  emphasized  that  there  are 
serious  dangers  in  the  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policies  now  pursued  by  the  adminis- 
tration. He  pointed  out  that  it  might  take 
as  long  as  6  to  9  months  for  a  relaxation 
in  monetary  policy  to  take  hold  and  re- 
flect itself  m  the  economy:  therefore,  it 
was  time  to  begin  to  relax  the  heavy  re- 
straint on  credit. 

With  respect  to  price  and  wage  deci- 
sions, Senator  Kennedy  listed  a  number 
of  inflationary  price  and  wage  increases 
In  1969.  He  renoimced  the  use  of  wage 
and  price  controls  or  a  return  at  thLs 
time  to  the  strict  price-wage  guideposts, 
but  he  said  the  administration  should  not 
totally  abdicate  its  responsibility  to  rep- 
resent the  national  interest  in  this  area. 
Senator  Kennedy  said  that  by  failing 
to  make  such  efforts,  the  administration 
was  squandering  a  valuable  opportunity 
to  reduce  the  pressures  of  inflation.  He 
noted  that  a  role  for  the  administration 
was  especially  important  at  this  time, 
when  the  period  of  excess  demand  in  the 
economy  appeared  to  have  passed  its 
l>eak,  so  that  employers  and  unions  have 
larger  discretion  over  their  price  and 
wage  decisions. 

In  discussing  the  need  for  voluntary 
cooperation  between  the  administration 
and  business  and  labor  leaders  to  combat 
inflation,  Senator  Kennedy  mentioned 
the  current  General  Electric  strike,  and 
criticized  the  refusal  of  the  administra- 
tion to  challenge  the  company's  state- 
ment that  it  planned  an  inflationary 
price  increase  after  the  settlement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  unanimous  consent 
permission,  I  herewith  include  the  text 
of  Senator  Kennedy's  address  before  the 
joint  civic  agencies  of  Greater  Spring- 
field, and  the  Washington  Post  news- 
story  of  Saturday,  November  8,  stating 
that  the  October  unemployment  rate  of 
3.9  percent  for  October  was  essentially 
unchanged  from  the  4.0  percent  rate  in 
September : 

ADDRESS   BY   SENATOR   EDWARD   M.    KENNEDY   TO 

THE    Joint    Civic    Agencies    or    Greater 
SpRiNCFiEU),  Mass.,  November   6.  1969 
I  am  delighted  to  be  in  Springfield  today 
lauier  the  auspices  of  the  Joint  Civic  Agen- 
cies to  address  this  distinguished  audience 
•  <'.  public  officials  and  private  citizens. 

In  large  part  because  ot  the  dedicated 
Cv.dance  and  leadership  of  the  Joint  Civic 
AKencles.  the  greater  Springfield  area  has 
made  Immense  progress  in  recent  years  in 
promoting  the  economic,  social,  physical 
.iiid  human  development  of  the  region.  The 
cooperation  between  business,  labor  and 
public  oiflclaU  Is  outstanding.  Your  Model 


Cities  proposal  Is  emulated  by  metropolitan 
areas  throughout  the  nation.  Your  -Better 
Homes  for  Sprtngfleld"  program  has  played 
a  major  role  in  housing.  Indeed,  I  believe 
there  Is  no  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  New 
England  that  Is  more  Involved  than  Spring- 
field In  the  development  of  Its  own  commu- 
nity I  commend  vou.  therefore,  not  only  for 
your  deep  concern  with  the  problems  of 
Springfield,  but  also  for  your  achievements 
in    promoting    a    fuller    lUe    for    all    your 

citizens. 

Three  weeks  ago  in  Boston,  on  the  day 
of  the  National  Moratorium.  I  had  the  honor 
of  addressing  the  World  Affairs  Council, 
where  I  discussed  the  single  overriding  issue 
of  our  day— the  war  in  Vietnam.  Today  in 
Springfield.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
overriding  economic  Issue  of  the  day- the 
war  against  inflation. 

The  facts  of  our  Inflation  are  distressingly 
clear  to  all  of  us: 

Throughout  1969.  consumer  prices  have 
been  rising  at  the  steady  annual  rate  of  « 
per  cent,  higher  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Korean  War.  In  Massachusetts,  the  Increase 
has  been  over  7  per  cent.  At  the  present 
rate,  the  dollar  will  lose  half  Its  value  in  :- 
decade. 

Inflation  rides  the  market-basket  ol  every 
shopper.  Food  prices  are  5  7  per  cent  above 
their  level  a  year  ago.  Beef  Is  up  13  per  cent 
Eggs  are  up  15  per  cent.  Carrots  18  per  cent 
The  rate  of  unemployment  Jumped  from 
3  5  per  cent  In  August  to  4.0  per  cent  in 
September,  its  highest  level  since  the  faU  of 
1967,  and  the  highest  monthly  increase  since 
the  1960  presidential  campaign.  Over  3.2 
million  persons  are  now  unemployed.  Ex- 
perts predict  a  rate  of  5  per  cent  in  1970. 
and  the  Administration  declines  to  say  what 
an  "unacceptable  "  level  would  be.  In  Spring- 
field, the  rate  has  been  close  to  5  per  cent 
throughout  the  year. 

Inflation  plagues  the  homeuuiier.  The  coat 
of  mortgages,  taxes.  Insurance,  repairs  and 
all  the  other  expenses  ol  homeowners  are  up 
11  per  cent  over  1968.  Even  il  young  couples 
are  able  to  get  a  mortgage  to  buy  i.  home, 
thev  cannot  afford  the  paymentii. 

The  gift  of  good  health  has  never  been 
more  precious.  In  the  three  years  we  have 
had  of  Medicare,  the  cost  ot  health  is  up  by 
22  per  cent,  or  nearly  double  the  increase  in 
general  consumer  prices.  Hospital  charges 
have  soared  by  the  astronomical  rate  of  65  per 
cent,  almost  five  times  the  rise  in  consumer 
prices. 

As  these  dramatic  facts  reveal,  inflation  is 
placing  a  cruel  tax  on  millions  ol  our  citizens, 
especially  those  of  fixed  Income  and  others 
who  can  least  afford  it.  The  special  tragedy 
ol  this  inflation  is  that  we  had  the  tools,  we 
had  the  knowledge  to  avoid  it. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  decade  of  the  Six- 
ties marks  a  watershed  In  American  economic 
thought.  It  Is  a  measure  of  how  far  we  have 
come  that  the  bold  measures  of  the  "new 
economics"'  proclaimed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  commencement  address  at  Yale 
Universltv  In  1962  have  now  achieved  wide 
public  acceptance.  The  pathbreaking  element 
ol  that  policy  was  the  decision  to  embark  on 
a  continuing  program  to  preserve  and  en- 
courage our  economic   prosperity. 

For  the  first  time,  a  President  of  the  United 
States  accepted  the  principle  that  the  tools 
of  economic  poUcy  are  essential  even  in  peri- 
ods when  the  economy  is  not  threatened  by 
crisis,  that  they  are  best  used  as  preventive 
medicine  to  maintain  the  good  health  of  the 
economy,  rather  than  as  surgery  to  restore 
the  health  of  a  sick  economy.  The  decade  of 
the  Fifties  was  marked  by  major  recessions 
that  caused  enormous  turbulence  in  our 
economy.  Throughout  the  Sixties,  marred 
only  by  the  recent  inflation  that  has  come  to 
plague"  us,  we  have  enjoyed  a  period  of  un- 
precedented and  uninterrupted  economic 
growth  that  has  brought  enormous  prosper- 
ity to  millions  of  Americans. 
Today,  fiscal   policy   and  monetary  policy 


are  wldeU  .iccepted  us  the  twin  pillars  of 
economic  "management  for  our  modern,  dy- 
namic economy.  By  the  use  ot  fiscal  policy, 
the  government  restrains  the  economy  by 
reducing  expenditures  and  increasing  t.ixes 
By  the  use  ol  monetary  policy,  the  govern- 
m'ent  stimulates  or  restrains  the  econom>  by 
regulating  the  supply  of  money,  and  by  modi- 
fying the  availablhty  ot  credit  through 
changes  in  the  discount  rate  and  other  .ic- 
tions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Largely  because  of  the  skillful  mix  «\  ns- 
cal  and  monetarv  policy  in  the  ear!\  I960's. 
the  nation  experienced  a  period  oi  .-uible 
growth  that  was  almost  completely  iree  of 
inflation.  Indeed,  during  the  entire  period 
from  1961  until  1966,  the  nation  enjoyed 
continued  price  stability  and  increased  em- 
plovment  a  combination  oi  happy  economic 
circumstances  that  we  had  never  beiore  ex- 
perienced for  such  a  long  streuh  n;  <  ur  rn- 
lire   recorded   ecoi^cinic   history 

Our  record  oi  price  stability  broke  m  :n(>6 
under  the  burden  ol  escalation  in  Viemam. 
an  escalation  that  pumped  lar  khi  much 
steam  into  'he  American  economy  Had  we 
lowered  the  pressure  by  the  early  tax  in- 
crease called  for  by  the  new  economists  we 
could  have  cooled  the  economy  and  blocked 
inflation.  Just  as  President  Kennedy's  big 
tax  cut  in  1964  got  a  lagging  economy  mov- 
ing again  earlier  .  n  the  decade. 

To  be  sure.  %  e  cannot  trace  oi|r  current 
inflation  to  a  single  cause.  Throughout  the 
period  from  1966  well  into  1969.  we  under- 
estimated the  buoyancy  ol  the  econom.v  We 
failed  to  keep  our  monetary  policy  tight 
after  we  enacted  the  10  per  cent  tax  sur- 
charge in  1968.  We  did  not  realize  the  de- 
gree lo  which  inflation  had  taken  hold. 

Yet.  bv  the  time  President  Johnson  ;e:t 
office,  our  policy  was  on  the  proper  track 
Taxes  had  been  raised,  our  budget  belt  had 
been  tightened,  and  monetary  policy  was 
again  doing  its  fair  share  m  fighting  infla- 
tion. The  basic  validity  of  this  policy  was 
accepted  nn-i  continued  when  the  new  Ad- 
ministration took  office. 

Of  course,  every  new  Adminis-t ration  needs 
lime  to  establish  its  poUcles.  time  to  .-.itt 
the  policies  of  the  old  administration.  t:me 
to  set  the  distinctive  course  of  the  new  one 
In  making  the  transition,  errors  are  inevi- 
table, and  the  judgments  we  pass  must  not 
be  too  harsh. 

By  htndsighi,  t litre  were  obvious  early 
mistakes  bv  the  new  administration  in  its 
eagerness  lo  establish  us  own  distinctive 
economic  policv  Regrettably,  the  mis-takes 
continue  to  impede  our  fiRht  ;  eauiM  in- 
flation. 

Four  episodes  stand  out : 
First,  at  the  beginning  the  ecoiionU.-.t,s  ot 
the  new  administration  made  the  :iehi 
against  inflation  look  too  easy  In  the  196a 
campaign.  Mr.  Nixon  himself  had  told  hi> 
;,udience  that  the  only  extra  unemployment 
necessarv  lo  curb  inflation  was  '.he  unem- 
plovmem  of  President  Johnsons  econonac 
advisers.  In  April.  Dr  Arthur  Burns,  one  ol 
the  President's  principal  economic  counse- 
lors and  now  the  Chalrman-desiLuate  oi 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  toid  a  naiionwiae 
television  audience  that  the  rate  o!  inflat.c.ii 
bv  the  years  end  would  be  down  to  J  jier 
cent  and  expressed  lilt  confidence  that  in- 
flation could  be  controlled  with  no  substan- 
tial rise  in  unemployment.  Today,  we.l  oe- 
lore  the  end  of  the  vear,  the  unemployment 
rate  has  risen  to  4  per  cent,  and  the  con- 
sumer price  index  ha^  risen  at  a  rale  oi  b 
per  cent 

Second,  at  his  initial  press  conierence  in 
Januarv,  confidint  of  his  decision  not  to 
resurrect  the  wage-price  guideposts  used  by 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  President 
Ni.xon  in  effect  granted  carte  blanclie  tor 
wage  and  pnce  increases,  and  thereby  en- 
couraged a  new  spiral  ol  inflauon. 

Third,  this  same  complacency  contributed 
to  the  Administration's  long  delay  and  in- 
decislveness  m  taking  up  President  Johnson  s 
call    for    extension    of    the    surtax    beyond 
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June  30.  It  was  late  In  April  before  Congress 
received  a  recomctendatlon  on  an  Issue  whoee 
need  was  crystal  clear  on  January  30. 

Fourth,  the  persistent  rattling  of  the  skele- 
ton of  wage  and  price  controls  by  high  of- 
fxlals  of  the  administration  added  to  InfU- 
tlon  by  playing  on  the  fears  of  business  and 
labor  leader.s,  alarmed  by  the  spectre  of  sucb 
controls. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  here  to  dwell  on  these 
mi.stakes.  In  most  of  his  other  fiscal  and 
monetary  actlon.s,  the  President  deserves  our 
pral.se  for  his  sound  economic  policy.  After 
all,  the  war  against  Inflation,  like  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  Is  a  war  he  Inherited  from  the 
previous  administration,  along  with  the 
basic  economic  strategy  he  has  continued  to 
ute  Indeed,  by  the  time  the  present  admin- 
istration took  office,  the  strategy  against  In- 
flation had  already  begun  to  take  hold  In 
major  areas  of  the  economy  Unfortunately, 
however,  our  progress  In  1969  has  not  been 
a.s  rapid  as  we  all  bad  hoped. 

T(xlay,  because  some  gains  have  been  made 
against  Inflation,  a  great  economic  debate 
Is  beginning  in  the  nation.  The  Issue  can 
be  phrased  In  relatively  simple  terms — Is  It 
time  for  the  government  to  begin  to  take  Its 
foot  off  the  brake  on  our  economy,  and  relax 
the  heavy  restraints  that  have  been  Imposed 
for  so  long?  Or,  must  we  continue  to  pre.'ss 
the  braka  to  the  floor,  and  continue  the  full 
Impact,  of.  those  restraints? 

The  position  of  the  administration  Is 
clear— it  Is  too  early,  they  say,  to  relax  the 
restraints.  We  must  still  exert  our  maximum 
efforts  to  halt  inflation  It  is  too  early,  they 
say.  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  allow 
Interest  rates  to  descend  by  easing  monetary 
policy. 

The  view  of  the  administration  has  pre- 
vailed for  the  present.  Indeed,  the  Indications 
are  that  there  is  even  less  talk  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  of  easing  monetary  policy 
now  than  there  was  last  month,  or  the  month 
before.  I  suspect  that  the  System  may  be 
over-reacting  to  Its  action  of  1968,  when  It 
relaxed  monetary  restraint  too  quickly,  after 
Conc;ress  had  enacted  the  Income  tax  sur- 
charge In  June.  Today,  the  situation  Is  dif- 
ferent. Fiscal  and  monetary  policy  have  been 
on  a  relatively  well-fixed  course  for  many 
months.  No  major  new  flrcal  step  has  been 
taken  to  confuse  the  predicted  Impact  of  a 
relaxation  in  monetary  policy 

The  Admlnl.stratlon  Is  pursuing  a  spartan 
policy — It  would  have  us  press  the  fight 
agalnat  Infl.iiion  until  we  are  certain  It  Is 
won,  even  though  we  pay  a  heavy  price  In 
high  Interest  rates,  high  taxes,  and  rising 
unemployment — even  though  we  would  face 
the  very  real  threat  of  a  severe  recession  if 
the  pressure  Is  too  heavy  or  is  applied  too 
long. 

Many  eminent  economists  take  a  different 
view.  They  say  that  the  risks  of  continuing 
toU'il  war  against  Inflation  have  now  become 
too  great.  It  is  better,  they  say.  to  begin  to 
relax  the  pressure  slowly,  and  risk  the  some- 
what slower  conquest  of  inflation,  than  to 
keep  the  pressure  on  and  (ace  the  risk  of 
overkill,  recession,  and  worse. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  come  increasingly 
to  believe  that  the  time  is  arriving  to  begin 
reducing  the  pressure  we  have  imposed  upon 
the  economy.  Even  the  Administration  tells 
us  that  It  may  tiike  as  long  as  six  to  nine 
months  for  a  change  in  monetary  policy  to 
take  hold,  and  to  reflect  Itself  In  the  econ- 
omy. We  cannot  .simply  look  at  the  situation 
as  It  Is  today.  We  must  assess  what  It  will 
be  farther  down  the  road,  in  the  middle  of 
liJ70  and  beyond. 

We  know  that  the  Administration  has  al- 
ready pledged  Itself  to  a  tight  fiscal  policy. 
Including  extension  of  the  surtax  Into  1970, 
repeal  of  the  Investment  credit,  and  strict 
expenditure  controls.  In  these  circumstajices, 
the  burden  of  tight  money  and  the  continu- 
ing credit  crunch  may  be  too  heavy.  If  we 
think,  as  I  do,  that  it  Is  essential  to  relieve 
the  plight  of  the  homeowner  and  the  home- 
builder,   to  insure  against  the  growing  lev(  1 


of  unemployment  and  against  the  significant 
risk  of  recession,  then  I  thinlc  we  must  be- 
gin to  ease  the  monetary  pressure  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  deserves 
our  si)eclal  attention.  When  we  speak  of 
weighing  the  cost  of  unemployment  against 
the  benefit  of  reduced  ii»flallon.  we  must  use 
a  weighted  measure  of  unemployment.  As 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  recently  put  It,  "Everyone  does  not 
have  an  equal  chance  of  being  unemployed." 
It  is  not  enoucjh  simply  to  discuss  unemploy- 
ment In  terms  of  bare  percentages — 3'j  per 
cent  in  June  or  4  per  cent  in  September, 
reprefenting  so  many  additional  millions  of 
unemployed.  We  must  also  recognize  that 
the  people  who  lose  their  Jobs  because  of  the 
fight  against  Inflation  are  the  most  vulner- 
able citizens  of  our  society -the  dlsadvan- 
t.igcd,  the  h.ird-core  unemployed,  the  blacks 
and  other  minority  groups,  the  unskilled  and 
scint-sklUed.  the  oppressed— on  all  of  whom 
the  burden  of  unemployment  Is  especially 
heavy. 

Equally  ImfKrirtant.  we  must  be  aware  that 
It  is  lhe.«e  /ame  grovips  who  arc  involved  must 
lic-avily  in  the  social  and  political  tensions  of 
the  nation.  Tlierefore,  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
needs  and  burdens  of  these  citizens  in  set- 
ting economic  policy  Is  right  not  only  because 
it  is  our  moral  and  ethical  obligation  to  do 
so  It  Is  right  al.so  bec.iiise  In  the  best  prag- 
matic tradition,  It  Is  the  most  effective  policy 
to  Insure  political  and  social  stability  In  the 
nation. 

There  is  another  area  of  the  economy  where 
I  feel  that  not  enough  Is  being  done.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Administration  acted  wisely  when 
it  renounced  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
previous  Administrations  on  business  and 
labor  leaders  to  forego  excessive  price  and 
watte  Increases.  Ironically,  at  the  very  time 
the  new  President  was  continuing  a  strict 
aiitl-inflationary  strategy  with  his  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy,  he  was  rejecting  the  wise 
voluntary  restraints  on  wages  and  prices 
that  had  contributed  so  much  to  reducing 
the  pressure  of  Inflation  In  the  past.  As  we 
know,  business  and  labor  wasted  no  time  In 
responding  to  the  Invitation: 

In  1969,  the  prices  of  copper,  steel,  zinc  and 
aluminum  have  risen  steeply.  At  their  present 
rate,  the  price  Increase  of  many  of  these 
products  will  be  greater  In  1969  alone  than 
the  total  Increase  for  all  the  eight  preceding 
years  combined. 

The  1970  auto  models  have  by  far  the 
largest  rise  In  price  tags  in  more  than  a 
decade.  The  price  of  gasoline  Is  rising  at  the 
annual  rate  of  nearly  10  per  cent. 

In  the  flrst  three  quarters  of  1969.  total 
wages  rose  by  6.6  per  cent.  For  construction 
workers,  the  Increase  was  12  5  per  cent. 

By  falling  to  enlist  the  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  business  and  labor  In  the  fight  against 
inflation.  I  believe  the  Administration  has 
been  squandering  a  valuable  opportunity  to 
reduce  the  Inflationary  price  and  wage  In- 
creases demonstrated  by  these  examples.  As 
many  economists  have  pointed  out  In 
recent  months,  the  period  of  excess  demand 
in  the  economy  appears  to  have  passed  Its 
peak,  so  that  employers  and  unions  now  have 
an  lncre;xslngly  large  discretion  over  their 
wage   and   price   decisions. 

Now  that  our  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
has  begun  to  work,  the  need  for  voluntary 
cooperation  by  business  and  labor  on  wage 
and  price  restraint  Is  all  the  more  important. 
Now  that  government  has  put  Its  own  house 
In  order.  It  Is  appropriate  for  government 
to  ask  the  private  sector  to  do  the  same  I 
believe  that  efforts  to  enlist  such  voluntary 
cooperation  can  make  the  difference  between 
falling  back  into  more  inflation  and  moving 
forward  to  a  successful  conclusion  of  the 
fight. 

It  is  an  unforiunatc  fact  that  the  quietly 
effective  operation  of  the  price-wage  euide- 
posts  In  countless  cases  In  the  early  Sixties 
was  overshiidowed  by  the  lew  loud  public 
disagreements     that     occurred.     We     know. 


however,  that  during  the  seven  years  the 
guldeposts  lived,  many  business  and  labor 
leaders  heard  the  arguments  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
and  agreed  In  the  national  Interest  to  leash 
their  market  pwwer  and  trim  their  price  and 
wage  Increases. 

Today,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  says  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  an  unusually  difllcult 
period  of  negotiations  between  business  and 
labor,  with  the  prospect  of  a  sizable  number 
of  strikes.  In  coming  months,  there  will  be 
major  contract  negotiations  In  industries 
like  auto,  rubber,  railroad,  and  airline,  and 
the  fact  of  Inflation  will  be  always  present 
Almost  150.000  workers  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company — over  30,000  of  them  in  Mas- 
sachusetts—  are  Idled  by  a  strike.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  company  tells  us  In  advance 
that  there  will  be  a  price  Increase  after  the 
strike.  The  settlement  Is  bound  to  be  In- 
flationary,  he  says,  und  its  lmp,ict  will  sprcarl 
to  other  industries.  Inflation  threatens,  but 
the  Administration  announces  It  has  no  role 
to  play. 

I  deplore  the  contlntiin?  refusal  by  the  Art- 
mlnlstratlon  to  challenge  Inflationary  wage 
and  price  decisions,  especially  where,  as 
here,  the  threat  of  Inflation  is  spread  out 
upon  the  public  record.  When  the  chairman 
of  the  nation's  fourth  largest  manufacturer 
publicly  admits  that  his  company  plans  an 
inflationary  price  Increa.se.  the  Administra- 
tion simply  cannot  abdicate  Its  responsibility 
to  represent  the  public  Interest. 

Let  me  emphasize  here — and  these  are  cru- 
cial points — that  I  reject  the  use  of  manda- 
tory wage  and  price  controls.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose a  return  to  the  old  formula  of  price- 
wage  guldeposts  at  this  time.  I  do  not  pro- 
po.se  a  knee-jerk  Intervention  by  the  Ad- 
ministration in  the  collective  b.argalning 
process,  either  In  the  General  Electric  strike 
or  any  other  labor  dispute  But  neither  do  I 
propose  the  total  abdication  of  any  possible 
role  for  the  Administration  In  such  disputes 
where  inflation  looms. 

What  I  am  advocating  Is  that  the  Ad- 
ministration must  do  more  in  appealing  to 
the  sense  of  public  responsibility  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  In  helping  to  combat  Inflation 
The  prestige  of  the  White  House  can  and 
should  be  used  to  focus  the  spotlight  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  inflationary  developments  m 
the  economy.  Tlie  need  Is  especially  great  in 
the  case  of  Individual  price  and  wage  deci- 
sions made  outside  the  context  of  collective 
bargaining,  with  its  long  history  of  free  in- 
stitutions Important  to  our  democracy.  But 
the  need  is  also  present  when  inflation 
threatens  the  collective  bargaining  process 
as  well. 

Tlie  spotlight  of  public  opinion  Is  Intense 
Properly  marshaled.  It  can  be  one  of  the 
greatest  disinfectants  against  the  disease  of 
Inflation  in  our  free  society.  It  is  a  force  that 
no  responsible  employer  or  union  leader 
should  deny,  a  force  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  only  by  the  President  and  the  power  of 
his  high  office.  Only  he  can  use  it.  and  it  is 
his  obligation  to  use  It  for  the  good  of  all  the 
people. 

Three  weeks  ago,  President  Nixon  made 
his  flrst  public  move  toward  invoking  this 
power.  In  his  personal  letter  to  two  thou- 
sand business  leaders,  including  a  number 
of  the  prominent  citizens  in  this  audience, 
the  President  urged  them  to  be  cautious  in 
their  price  decisions,  because,  he  said,  to 
feed  Inflation  would  work  against  their  own 
best  Interests.  At  last.  It  seems  the  President 
Is  beginning  to  move  toward  using  the  pres- 
tige of  the  White  House  to  bring  restraint 
to  price  and  wage  decisions. 

Although  I  commend  the  President  for 
embrac.ng  the  philosophy  of  the  •■jawbone," 
I  urge  him  to  go  further.  In  the  first  place, 
■.IS  we  know  from  the  early  months  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  administration,  it  Is  not 
enough  simply  to  make  a  general  plea  for 
price  and  wage  restraint.  Gratified  as  they 
must  be  to  correspond  with  the  President, 
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ooth  aides  reply  that  restraint  is  their  nor- 
mal way  of  life.  The  Important  thing,  there- 
fore, is  not  the  general  plea,  but  the  more 
-peclflc  guidance  that  only  the  Admlnlstra- 
;  ion  is  capable  of  providing. 

That  guidance  should  emerge  only  after 
•'le  fullest  consultation  between  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  leaders  of  business  and 
l.ibor  Tliey  should  be  heard,  and  they  should 
oe  asked  for  their  Ideas  on  how  to  achieve 
our  common  goal  of  non-lnflatlonary  pros- 
perity that  is  so  vital  to  the  interest  of  all 
our  people. 

Serond.  it  is  not  enough  slmplv  lu  exhort 
huslness  and  labor  leaders  to  pursue  their 
own  self-interest  When  the  prestige  ol  the 
White  House  Is  Invoked,  it  should  be  la- 
\oked  in  the  national  Interest  Business  and 
labor  must,  of  course,  attend  to  their  own 
interests,  but  they  must  also  heed  the  na- 
lional  Interest.  At  a  time  when  the  nation  at 
List  appears  to  be  turning  the  corner  against 
inflation.  It  Is  especially  Important  that 
ever.v  decision  b.»  a  business  leader,  and 
every  watie  decision  by  a  union  leader,  must 
take  the  national  interest  into  account.  This 
IS  what  restraint  Is  all  about  This  is  the  area 
where  national  economic  policy  is  still  at 
fault,  where  greater  efforts  must  be  made 
There  are  many  who  argue  that  the  use  ol 
such  Presidential  power  Is  unfair,  because 
it  singles  out  individual  industries  and  in- 
dividual price  and  wage  decisions  that  are 
highly  visible,  and  are  therefore  highly  \ul- 
nerable  to  the  pressure  of  the  President 
when  similar  action  by  others  got-s  un- 
detected. 

That  argument  Is  wrong.  We  i  eject  u  in 
many  other  dally  actions,  and  we  must  re- 
ject It  In  the  crucial  area  of  our  nation's 
economic  policy.  It  says  In  effect  that  the 
referee  on  the  football  field  is  forbidden  to 
penalize  any  player  because  he  knows  he 
cannot  catch  all  the  violators  We  know, 
however,  that  for  every  penalty  called,  other 
players  are  deterred  to  keep  the  peace  and 
play  within  the  rules. 

This  la  the  area  of  the  economy  where  we 
need  greater  leadership  from  the  Administra- 
tion. We  cannot  continue  to  insist  that  the 
entire  burden  of  the  war  against  inflation 
must  be  carried  by  our  tight  money  policy 
and  our  stringent  fiscal  policy.  To  do  so  is 
to  ask  too  high  a  price  In  terms  of  tinemploy- 
ment,  reduced  output,  and  the  danger  of  re- 
cession. I  believe  the  Administration  should 
formalize  a  flexible  procedure  that  enables 
the  national  Interest  to  be  represented  a-s 
nn  equal  partner  in  purely  voluntary  con- 
sultations. The  President  and  the  Adminis- 
tration should  be  in  a  position  to  blow  the 
whistle  well  In  advance  on  inflationary  price 
and  wage  decisions,  without  the  need  to  re- 
sort to  bitter  personal  confrontations  over 
decisions  by  Individual  firms  or  unions. 

The  time  Is  ripe  for  a  new  initiative.  I 
urge  the  Administration  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fertile  opportunity  that  now  exists. 
and  to  institute  the  sort  of  program  that  I 
and  many  others  concerned  with  the  war 
against  inflation  have  recommended.  By 
playing  a  more  active  role  against  infla- 
tionary price  and  wage  decisions,  the  Admin- 
istration will  gain  even  greater  flexibility  In 
easing  our  brutally  high  Interest  rates,  the 
toremost  area  of  the  economy  where  the 
.-.trlctness  of  our  current  policy  should  be 
relaxed. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  am  optimistic 
that  we  can  make  greater  progress  against 
inflation.  As  we  begin  to  emerge  from  the 
tunnel  through  which  we  have  traveled  for 
-o  long,  the  landscape  we  see  Is  not  a  pleas- 
.int  one.  It  Is  marred  by  the  blight  of  the  po- 
litical and  social  problems  facing  all  our  peo- 
ple— rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  busi- 
ness and  labor. 

A  sound  national  economy  is  the  corner- 
.,tone  for  all  our  plans  for  a  better  America. 
For  far  too  long,  the  war  against  Inflation 
has  sapped  our  energy  and  thwarted  our 
plans   to  build  on  the  many  advances  we 
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made  In  the  early  Sixties.  Under  stable  eco- 
nomic growth,  we  can  move  forward  to  pro- 
vide better  education  for  our  children,  bet- 
ter housing  for  our  cities,  and  better  health 
for  1.1S  all.  We  can  advance  In  all  the  other 
areas  of  great  need  In  the  nation.  The  chal- 
lenge Is  enormous,  but  with  inflation  under 
control,  we  will  at  last  be  able  to  believe  that 
our  resources  are  equal  to  our  ta.sk 

IProm   the   Washington   Post.   Nov    H.    19691 
JoBi.Kss  Ratf  Drops  .'^i.iohti  i 
"     iBy  Frank  C    Por'en 
Uiu-mplovment  was  essentially   iiiicluiiiiiid 
last  month  indicating  that  the  big  jump  from 
3  6  to  4.0  per  cent  in  .September  was  no  lluke 
A    substantial    drop    m    the    avtrage    work 
*eek  was  turther  evidence  of  »  Lieneial  slow- 
down   in    the    nations    eioii..niy     After    ve- 
mnlnlnt;  steady  for  seven  months,  v.  iell  from 
37.8  to  ^17  5  l.ours  after  seasonal  adjustment 
In   inHnufariuring.   the  work    \^er•k   was  at 
Its  lowest  lovi'i  siiue  Februar\ 

The  seas  iniilly  adjusted  uneiniiloyment 
rate  slipped  i  r'^.iii  4  (i  per  cent  to  H  9  per  cent 
But  Harold  fioldslelp.  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  I.h1)oi-  .Statistics,  noted  a  olianee  of 
this  size  is  iioi  stati.stically  sigiiihcant  be- 
cause of  random  tliut nations  and  possible 
sampling  errors 

There  had  been  speculation  thai  ihe  big 
September  rise  was  a  one-month  abbrevia- 
tion Consequently,  government  analysts 
awaited  the  October  tigure  v^Uh  more  than 
ordinary  anticipation  Had  the  rate  dropped 
back  to  3.5  or  3.6  per  cent.  say.  the  ihcsl- 
would  have  been  borne  out 

\s  it  is.  the  figures  lor  only  ^"  nKmvll^ 
do  not  necessarily  establish  a  trend  But 
since  the  higher  joble.ss  rates  were  sp^ad 
broadly  across  worker  categories  and  the 
work  week  dropped  for  all  types  o!  employ- 
ment except  finance,  insurance  and  real 
estate,  the  consensus  among  analysts  wa< 
that  the  rate  of  economic  expansion  ha>  in- 
deed slowed  markedly 

There  was  little  change  in  .separate  rate.s 
lor  white  and  non-white  workers.  The  white 
rate  inched  downward  from  3  6  to  3.5  per 
cent  and  the  non-white  rate  crept  up  6  8  to 
69  per  cent  But  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  explained,  neither  change  is  sUi- 
licallv  significant. 

For  the  second  straight  inontb  the  non- 
white  rate  remained  slightly  below  the  his- 
toric ratio  of  more  than  double  the  white 
rate.  This  appeared  as  a  contradiction  of 
the  classic  situation  in  which,  as  economic 
activity  slows,  disadvantaged  workers  and 
particularly  blacks  suffer  disproportionately 
—the  last-hired,  first-fired  situation. 

Most  other  rates  showed  little  or  no  change 
from  the  September  levels.  That  lor  married 
men  held  steady  at  1.7  per  cent;  women 
slipped  frfom  4.2  to  4.0  per  cent:  blue  col- 
lar workers  dipped  from  4.4  to  4.3  per  cent 
and  white  collar  workers  rose  from  2.2  to  2  4 
per  cent. 

After  seasonal  adjustment,  nonfarm  pay- 
roll emplovment  rose  by  190.000  to  a  record 
high  of  70.7  million.  More  revealing,  how- 
ever, was  a  special  table  showing  that  this 
employment  has  risen  an  average  of  only 
93.000  a  month  over  the  past  half-year  In 
contrast  to  the  average  of  234.000  In  the 
previous  six  months  (October  1968  to  last 
June) . 

Average  hourly  earnings  for  rank-and-file 
emplovees  in  the  private  economy  edged  up 
1  cent'last  month  to  $3.11—6.9  per  cent  above 
the  year-ago  level.  But  because  of  the  fall 
In  hours,  average  weekly  earnings  dropped 
86  cents  to  $116.94  or  6.0  per  cent  above  the 
mark  for  October  of  last  year. 


Gerald  R.  Pord>,  lor  today,  on  account 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Dr.  Eisenhower  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  <at  the  request  oi 
Mr.  Gerald  R  Ford>  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Garmatz   'at  the   request   of    Mr 
Fallon  > .  for  today,  on  account  of  oiTicial 
business. 

Mr.  Peppfh  lor  Thursday.  November 
13  and  Friday.  November  14.  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Frey  1  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  ) .  for  today,  on  account  of  a  death 
ill  the  family. 

Mr  Charles  H.  Wn.soN  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  ALBERT' .  for  today,  rn  account  of 
cttiflal  >;^lMne^-: . 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

leave  ol 


ab- 


By  unanimous  consent, 
sence  was  granted  to: 
Mr,  McCtTLLOCH  "at  the  request  of  Mr 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
addie.s.s  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  lieie- 
t  of  ore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wold  > .  to  revi.se  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:  > 

Mr.  Morion,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  HocAN.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

rir.  ScHWENGEL.  for  10  minutes  today 

Mr.  Michel  ior  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  10  minutes  today. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia' :  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarki»  nnd 
include  extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  GiAiMO.  for  15  minutes  iodat>. 

Mr  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today 

Mr  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Olsen  lor  60  minutes,  on  Novem- 
bfT    18. 

Mr.  Wolff,  lor  60  minutes  on  Novem- 
ber  19. 

Mr.  LEGiiFiT  for  60  minutes,  on  Novem- 

bPi   20. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Bv  unaninvus  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gross  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  H.R.  14751. 

Mr.  DiCKi.vsoN  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BUCHANAN'  pnd  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Mahon  '  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dan- 
iel of  Virginia  >  ;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
during  consideration  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 966.  today. 

I  Tlie  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WOLD'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  RouDEBUSH  in  three  instances 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Weickek. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Kleppe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr,  Zwach, 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  three  instance*. 

Mr.  LANDCfcEBE 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr.  HoGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Whitkhursst. 

Mr.  LujAN  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sebelfus.  | 

Mr.  Mathias.  I 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Bray  in  two  Instances. 

Burke  of  Plorida. 

Roth. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  RoBisoN  in  two  instances. 

Snyder  in  three  instances. 

Carter  in  four  Instances. 
(The  following  Members   tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia!  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 
Mr.  Koch.  . 
Mr.  Matsunaca. 
Mr.  Hays  in  two  instances. 

Mr.   CORMAN. 

Mr.  Satterfield. 
Mr.  Brinklet. 
Mr.  Hathaway. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  thi  ee  instances. 
Mr.  Dices. 

Mr.  'Daniel   of   Virginia   in 
stances?." 

Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

Mr.  GONZALEE. 

Mr.  Friedel  iai  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.    Brown    of    California 
instances. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  DUL3KI  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stubblepield. 


two    in- 


In    four 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res  966.  Joint  resolution  making  fiir- 
tlier  coiulniUng  appropri;itlons  for  the  tlscal 
year    1970.   anU   for   oUier   purposes. 


BILL^  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED    TO     THE     PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  dates 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the 
IIou.se  of  the  following  titles: 

On  November  7,  1969: 

H  R  10595.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
.\ug<i.st  7,  1956  (70  Stat.  1115).  as  amended. 
providing  for  a  Great  Plains  conservation 
|)rc)t;rain; 

H  R.  11271.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
.\dmuustraUon  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
pnd  program  management,  and  for  other 
jiurposes:  and 


H.J.  Res.  034.  Joint  resolution  to  Increase 
th«  appropriation  authorization  for  the  food 
stamps  program  for  fiscal  year  107O  to  (010,- 
000,000. 

On  November  13,  1969: 

H.R  14030.  An  act  to  amend  section  3&8a 
(a)  of  the  Ag^cultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  to  extend  the  authority 
to  transfer  peanut  acreage  allotments. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.),  under 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  November  17,  1969,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  ?.  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1333.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  le'ter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  7,  1969,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  running  water  draw  watershed.  Plain- 
view.  Tex.,  in  partial  response  to  resolutions 
of  the  Committees  on  Public  Works.  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  August  12.  1954  and  June  13.  1956 
(H.  Doc  91  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with 
Illustrations. 

1334.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Logistics  I.  transmitting  noliflratlon  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  a 
facilities  project  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Naval  Reserve,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vl.^lons  of  10  use.  2233a(l);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Op>erations.  Eleventh  report  on  deficiencies 
In  administration  of  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act  (Rept.  No. 
91-637).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  4302.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  section  753. 
to  authorize  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  fees  iharged  by  court  reporters  lor  fur- 
nishing certain  transcripts  In  proceedings 
vinder  the  Criminal  Justice  Act:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-6381.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  House  on  the 
St.ite  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  9677.  A  bill  to  lunend  sec- 
tion 1866  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
prescribing  the  manner  In  which  summonses 
lor  Jury  duty  may  be  served;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No,  91-639).  Relerred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  14485.  A  bill  to  amend 
Fections  501  and  504  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  law  relating  to 
the  counterfeiting  c-f  postage  meter  stamps 
or  other  Improper  uses  of  the  metered  mail 
system;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
640 1 .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H  R  4248.  A  bill  to  amend  title 


5.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  civilians 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
administer  oaths  while  conducting  offlclal 
Investigations;  without  amendment  (Rept 
No.  91-641) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
H.  Res.  613.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  in  Vietnam  (Rept  No.  91-643).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HR.  14794.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept  No.  91-642).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTI,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.R  14781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  In.surance  Act  of  1968  to  provide  pro- 
tection thereunder  against  losses  resulting 
from  earthquakes,  and  earthslldes;  to  the 
Cuiunilttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 

H  R  14782.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  United  States  shall  coincide  with 
the  calender  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H  R  14783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganlzatlcn  Act  of  1946  to  provide  thai 
the  Congress  may  not  adjourn  sine  die  In  anv 
se.ssion  of  Congress  or  recess  after  December 
31  of  each  year  until  all  appropriation  meas- 
ures for  the  fl.scal  year  concerned  have  been 
considered  and  disposed  of.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R  14784.  A  bill  to  make  it  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  drive  a  motor  vehicle  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  past  a  school  bus  that  ts 
.^topped  to  receive  or  discharge  school  chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  ol 
Columbia. 

By  .Mr.  EILBERG : 

H.R.  14785.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  cor- 
l)oration  known  as  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
liave  within  the  Washington,  DC.  metro- 
politan area  a  designated  agent  authorized  to 
accept  service  of  process  for  the  corporation; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ESCH : 

H.R.  14786.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Cun.sunier  Affairs  In  order  to  provide  within 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  interests  of  consumers,  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  programs  and  activities  afleci- 
liig  consumers,  to  assure  that  the  interests 
of  consumers  are  timely  presented  and  con- 
sidered by  Federal  agencies,  to  represent  llic 
interests  of  consumers  before  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  ccn- 
.•iumer  Information;  to  establish  a  Consumer 
Advl.sory  Council  to  oversee  and  evaluate 
Federal  activities  relating  to  consumers;  to 
authorize  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
at  the  request  of  businesses,  to  conduct 
product  standard  tests:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H  R  14787.  A  bill  to  establish  marine 
sanctuaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Inferior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H  R.  14788.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
elect  coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system;  to  the  Com- 
imitee  en  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAYS; 

H.R.  14789.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VIII  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 
relating  to  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 


and  disability  system,  and  for  pt^er  pur- 
poses- to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
'ByMr  JARMAN: 
HR  14790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  »•  to  extend  for  an 
additional  period  the  authority  to  make  for- 
mula gran^Tto  schools  of  public  health;  to 
the   Committee    on    Interstate    and   Foreign 

Commerce. 

ByMr.  WATSON: 
HR   14791     A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain  expenses 
incurred  in  providing  higher  education;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WOLFP: 
H  R   14792    A   bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  ol  1958  In  order  to  "quire  air 
carriers  to  file  reports  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics   Board    listing    lost,    damaged,    and 
stolen  baggage  and  cargo:  to  the  Committee 
on  interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  ZWACH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, Mr.  Hathawat,  Mr.  Kleppe, 
Mr  Langen.  Mr.  McKneally.  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  O'Konbki.  Mr. 
Sebelius.  Mr.  ST.  ONCE.  Mr.  Stub- 
ui.EFiELD,   Mr.   WAGGONNER,  and   Mr. 

W AMPLER)  : 

HR   14793.  A  bill  to  amend  section  32(e) 
of    title    III    of    the    Bankhead-Jones    Farai 
Tenant   Act.   as  amended,   to   authorize   tlie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial 
assistance   In   carrying  out  plans  for  works 
of  improvement  for  land  conservation  and 
utilization,   and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND; 
HJt  14794.   A   bill   making   appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  TransporUtlon   and 
related   agencies  for  the   fiscal   year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  purposes 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
HR  14795.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation  of   additional   funds   necessary   for 
acquisition  of  land  at  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  California;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AITalrs. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER : 
HR  14796.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a  national  wildlife  refuge  in 
California   and  or   adjacent   Western   States 
for  the  preservation  of  the  California  tule 
elk;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and   Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.R.  14797.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H  R.  14798.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4311  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  prohibiting  the  land- 
ing of  certain  fish  or  fish  producU  In  U.S. 
ports;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BYRNES  of  Wisconsin)  : 
H  R  14799.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  qualification 
under  State  law  a  prerequisite  to  registra- 
tion tinder  the  narcotic  drug  and  marihuana 
laws-  to  eliminate  the  provision  permitting 
payment  of  tax  to  acquire  marihuana  by  un- 
re^stered  persons,  and  for  other  related 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  Ways   and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN : 
H  R  14800.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis:     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  QtHE ; 
HR  14801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  permit  .  State,  under 
its  agreement  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  the  control  of  radiation  hazards, 
to  impose  standards  (including  standards 
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regulating  the  discharge  of  radioactive  waste 
materials  from  nuclear  facllltte.)  which  are 
more    restrictive    than    the    c<*««poiidlng 
standards  Imposed  by  the  Commlsalon;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
ByMr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H  R  14802.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  code,  to  correct  certain  »n*2!fi*»f«  *^ 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
se^ice  in  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement,  and    for   other    PU^POf «•  ^°^f^ 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  ABBITT: 
HR   14803.  A    bin    to    provide    additional 
penalties  for  the  use  of  firearms  in  ^^^e  'com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  violence;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  BOGGS: 
H  R  14804.  A  bill  relating   to  the   income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  sales  of  real  prop- 
erty by  a  corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr    BROWN  of  California: 
H  R  l'4805.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct 
a  .^tudy  and  Investigation  of  the  effects  of 
the  use  of  pesticides,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia : 
H  R    14806.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acqui- 
sition of  certain  lands  for  addition  ^  Kenne- 
.aw  Mountain  National  Battlefield  Pa^.  and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
BvMr  DUNCAN: 
H  R     14807.  A  bill  to  prohibit   the  use  of 
the  name  of  any  of  certain  '^^"^^^f  ^^j^J'^^s 
men  unless  consent  to  so  tise  the  name  Is 
^ven  bv  the  next-of-kin  of  the  serviceman, 
to  the  "committee  on   the   Judiciary. 
BvMr  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H  R    14808   A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures lor  the  consideration  of  applications 
for    renewal    of    broadcast    licenses;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE : 
H  R  14809.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  In  order  to  provide  within 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  interests  of  consumers  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  programs  and  activities  affect- 
Tng  consumers,  to  assure  that  the  Interests 
of  consumers  are  timely  presented  and  con - 
Odered  by  Federal  agencies,  to  represent 
'the  mterests  of  consumers  before  Federal 
agencies,  and  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
consumer  Information:  to  establish  a  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Council  to  oversee  and  eval- 
uate Federal  activities  relating  to  consum- 
ers-   to    authorize    the    National    Bureau    of 

Standards,  at  the  «q"!^^°^  ^f  .'"!'„'S'',or 
conduct  product  standard  t«sts.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

BvMr.  SISK:  ^„„  o> 

HR    14810   A  bill  to  amend  section  602(31 
and' section   608c(6)  (I)    of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amend- 
ed   so   as   to   authorize   producUon   research 
under  marketing  agreement  and  order  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS: 
H  J  Res  982  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Oommisslon  by  the 
secretary  of  Health.  Education    and  W^iare 
to   review   and   assess   all   available   data   on 
smoking    and    health    including    the    cariy- 
ine  on  of  original  scientific  research,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

merce.  ,,     ,,, 

Bv  Mr  PUCINSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DENT  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hathaway. 
Mr  Powell.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 
Mr  ANDERSON  of  California,  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Farb- 
STEIN  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  P»ic*  of 
111  aois,  and  Mr.  Roybai.)  ; 
H  J  Res  983.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  a 
pr.)gram  to  improve  the  opportunity  of  stu- 


dents m  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
W   study    cultural    heritages   of    the    ma^r 
ethnic  ^oups  In  the  Nation;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  EducaUon  and  L*bor. 
By  Mr.  QUniEN: 
HJ    Res    984.   Joint  rewlutlon   authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  November  13 
through  November  20,  1969,  as  National  Unity 
Week:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H  Con  Res.  446.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  public  expression  of  religious  faith 
by  American  astronauts,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H  Con  Res.  447.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  public  expression  of  religious  faith 
by  American  astronauts;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  Mcculloch ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  448.  Concurrent  resolution 
Red  Cross  prisoner-of-war  declaration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
BvMr.  WOLFF;  . 
H.  Con.  Res.  449  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  that  a  national  plebiscite  be  held 
in  order  to  determine  the  public  will  with 
re.spect  to  the  policy  of  seeking  the  peace  in 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AfTnir.s, 

Bv  Mr,  BOGGS  (for  himself,  Mr,  Fas- 
cell.  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,   and 
Mr.  FtTLTON  of  Tennessee)  : 
H.  Res  691.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
justice    In    Vietnam;    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H  Res  692.  Resolution  toward  peace  -with 
Justice    in    Vietnam;    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  GALLAGHER: 
H  Res  693    Resolution  toward  peace  wltli 
Justice    in   Vietnam:    to   the   Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H  Res  694  Resolution   toward   peace  with 
justice    in   Vietnam;    to    the    Committee    en 
Foreign  Affairs, 

ByMr.  WATTS: 
H  Res  695.  Resolution   toward   peace   *ith 
Justice    in   Vietnam;    to   the   Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHllTEN : 
H  Res  696  Resolution   toward   peace  with 
Justice    in    Vietnam:    to    the   Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H  Res  697.  Resolution  amending  the  Rule." 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  expedite 
the     enactment     of     general     appropriation 
measures,  to  facilitate  the  making  of  appro- 
priations for  subsequent  fiscal  years,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Bv    Mr     FINDLEY     (for   lilmself,    Mr. 
'Broyhill    of    North    Carolina.    Mr. 
Burton  of  Utah.  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mrs. 
May  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
McKneaixy,  Mrs.  Reid  of  IlUnois.  Mr. 
SANDMAN,  and  Mr.  Txacue  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 
H  Res  698.  Resolution    relating    to    with- 
drawals from  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Carey. 
Mrs  Chisholm.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Cohe- 
lan     Mr.    CoNYERS,    Mr.    Eckhardt. 
Mr  Edwards  of  CaUfornla,  Mr.  Farb- 
stein.  Mr.  Hechlzh  of  West  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  Helstoski)  : 
H  Res  699.  Resolution   for   withdrawal    of 
U  S   Forces  in  South  Vietnam  on  an  orderly 
and  fixed  schedule;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  LANDGREBE  <  for  himself,  Mr. 
Caffery,  Mr.  Ruth.  Mr.  Scherlk,  Mr. 
Kee  Mr.  Wagconner,  Mr.  Lukens, 
Mr.  Pollock.  Mr.  Colmeb,  Mr.  Pass- 
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MAN,  Mr. !  Andrews  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Rarick,  >|r.  LoNO  of  Loulsian*,  Mr. 
Dowdy,    Mr.    Griitik,    Mr.    Imnobk, 
Mr     MoNt-ooMEBT,    Mr.    WoLo.    Mr. 
HiBERT.   t(r.   RivKRS,   Mr.   Hall,   Mr. 
Hunt,   Mil.   Goodlino.   Mr.   Watson, 
Mr.  FoREi^AN,  and  Mr.  Zion)  : 
H  Res.  700.  Kesotutlon  avithorlzlng  and  di- 
recting the  Conunittee  on  Internal  Security 
to   conduct    a   fulljand   complete   study   and 
investigation  of  th(e  New  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee to  End  thd  Wiir  In   Vietnam:   to  the 
Cnmmlttee  on  Rulfs. 

By  Mr.  LANJDGREBE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CAfTERY.  Mr.  Brat,  Mr.  Teaoue  of 
Texas,  lit.  Derwinski,  Mr  Hastings. 
Mr.  RoCDEBiiSH,  Mr  Dennis,  Mr 
Daniel  of  Virginia.  Mr  Dorn.  Mr 
McMillan,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr,  Mizeli., 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Cramer.  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Adair,  and 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana)  : 
H.  Res.  701.  Resolution  authorizing  and  di- 
recting the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
Investigation  m  the  New  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.    Res.    702.    Resolution    to   proclaim    Na- 
tional Week  of  Unity  November  ©-November 
16;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATTHIAS: 
H.  Ree.  703    Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice   In    Vietnam:    to   the    Committee    on 
PorelRn  Affairs 

By  Mr    ROSENTHAL  dor  himself.  Mr 

Kastenmeier,   Mr    Koch,   Mr,   Low- 

enstein.  Mr    Mikva,  Mrs    Mink,  Mr 

Moorhead,    Mr     Podcli..    Mr,    Reuss, 

Mr    Ryan,  Mr    Schei'ER.  Mr,  Stoker 

Mr    Waldie,  and  Mr    Wolff)  : 

H    Res.  704    Resolution   for  wlthdrnwal  ot 

US,  forces  In  South  Vietnam  on  an  orderly 

and    fixed    .schedule:    to    the    Commit lec    on 

Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr   ST   ONOK 
H     Res     705     Res(i)iii)oii    ri.niui.  iidliii;    !ii< 


November  ISy  1969 

American  serviceman  and  veteran  of  Viet- 
nam for  his  efforts  and  sacrifices;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  FASOEli,: 
H,  Ree,  706,  Resolution  commending  ilie 
American  serviceman  and  veteran  of  Viet- 
nam for  his  efforts  and  .sacrifices;  lo  ihr 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills    and    resolutions    were   introductd 
and  .severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LUJAN 

HR  14811.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carol 
Mln  Houts:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    HOSTENKOWSKI 
HR     14812    A   bill   for   the  relief  oi    Aim.. 
Polklewlc/:    to   ilie  Committee  on   the  .ludi- 
clarv 
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STRAIGHT  TALK  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  MAJORITY 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENNESSEE 
tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA7IVES 

Wednesday.  November  12,  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  hear  a  prominent  Ameri- 
can speak  out  plainly  and  honestly  on 
vital  national  Issues.  In  a  time  of  con- 
fusing charges  and  counter  charges,  and 
continual  controversies,  words  of  soimd 
commonsense  are  more  valuable  than 
ever. 

On  October  30,  in  Harrlsburs,  Pa.,  Vice 
President  Spiio  Acnew  made  such  a 
speech.  The  reaction  was  predictable — 
the  very  people  who  for  years  have 
heaped  the  worst  abuse  on  this  country 
and  our  leaders  suddenly  complained 
that  they  were  being  "intemperately" 
attacked. 

In  effect,  they  proved  that  they  con- 
sider freedom  of  speech  an  extremist 
monopoly  that  responsible  spokesmen  of 
the  silent  majority  are  not  entitled  to. 
This  is  a  strange  and  alien  concept,  but 
it  reveals  the  hypocrisy  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  a  "peace"  movement  that  pro- 
longs a  bloody  war  and  injures  the 
morale  of  America's  fighting  men. 

In  the  end.  however,  the  few  dissident 
howls  were  drowned  out  by  an  over- 
whelming public  endorsement  of  the  Vice 
President's  words.  So  that  evei-yone  can 
have  a  chance  to  evaluate  this  important 
.speech  in  full — not  just  excerpts  or  out- 
of-context  quotes — I  am  including  it  in 
the  Record.  I  recommend  it  to  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  not  yet  read  it 
fully,  and  to  all  concerned,  patriotic 
Americans: 

\[)DRF.SS     BY     THE     ViCE     PRESIDENT.     PeNNSVI.- 

■.  .\,NIA     Republican     Dinner.     October     30, 
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.\  little  over  a  week  ago.  I  took  .t  rather 
imisual  step  lor  a  Vice  President  .  I  said 
something  Particularly.  I  said  something 
ihiii  was  predictably  unpopular  with  the 
leopie  who  would  like  to  run  the  country 
without  the  Inconvenience  of  seeking  public 
'trice.  I  said  I  did  not  like  some  of  the  things 
I  saw  happening  In  this  country.  I  criticized 
those  who  encouraged  government  by  ttreet 


Carnival   and  suggested  it  Wivs  time   to  s'.'jp 
the  carousel. 

It  appears  that  by  slaughtering  a  .sacred 
tow  I  triggered  a  holy  war.  I  have  no  regrets 
I  do  not  intend  to  repudiate  my  beliefs,  re- 
cant my  words,  or  run  and  hide. 

What  I  said  before.  I  will  say  again.  It  is 
time  for  the  preponderant  majority,  the  re- 
.sponslble  citizens  of  this  country,  to  assert 
tlieir  rights.  It  Is  time  to  stop  dignifying  the 
Immature  actions  of  arrogant,  reckless.  Inex- 
perienced elements  wlthm  our  society.  Tlie 
reason  Is  compelling.  It  Is  simply  t.h:it  ihelr 
tantrums  are  Insidiously  destroying  vhe  fab- 
ric of  American  democracy. 

By  accepting  unbridled  protest  as  a  way  of 
life,  we  have  tacitly  suggested  that  the  great 
issues  of  our  times  are  best  decided  by  pos- 
turing and  shouting  matches  in  the  streets. 
America  today  is  drifting  toward  Plato's  clas- 
sic definition  ot  a  degenerating  democ- 
racy .  .  a  democr.icy  that  permits  the  voice 
of  the  mob  to  dominate  ttie  affairs  of 
government. 

Last  week  I  wa-s  liunbasted  for  my  lack  ol 
'mental  and  moral  sensitivity.'  I  .say  that 
.iny  leader  who  does  not  perceive  where  per- 
sistent street  struggles  are  going  to  lend  this 
nation  lacks  mental  acuity.  And  ;iny  leader 
who  does  not  caution  this  nation  on  the 
danger  of  this  direction  lacks  moral  strength 

1  believe  In  Constitutional  dissent  I  be- 
lieve in  the  people  registering  their  views 
with  their  elected  representatives,  and  I  com- 
mend those  people  ■who  care  enough  about 
their  country  to  Involve  themselves  in  its 
great  issues.  I  believe  in  legal  protest  within 
the  Constitutional  limits  of  free  speech,  In- 
cluding peaceful  assembly  and  the  right  of 
petition.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  demon- 
strations, lawful  or  unlawful,  merit  my  ap- 
proval or  even  my  silence  where  the  purpose 
Is  fundamentally  unsound.  In  the  case  of  the 
Vietnam  Moratorium,  the  objective  an- 
nounced by  the  leaders — Immediate  unilat- 
eral withdrawal  of  aJl  our  forces  from  Viet- 
nam— was  not  only  unsound  but  Idiotic.  Tbo 
tragedy  was  that  thousands  who  participated 
wanted  only  to  show  a  fervent  desire  for 
peace,  but  were  used  by  the  political  hvis- 
tlers  who  ran  the  event. 

It  Is  worth  remembering  that  our  country's 
founding  fathers  wisely  shaped  a  Constitu- 
tional republic,  not  a  pure  democrsury.  The 
representaiue  government  they  conteni;. 
plated  and  skillfully  constructed  never  In- 
tended that  elected  officials  should  decide 
crucial  questions  by  counting  the  number 
of  bodies  cavorting  In  the  streets.  They  rec- 
ognized that  freedom  cannot  endure  depend- 
ent upon  referendum  every  time  part  of  the 
electorate  desires  It. 

So  great  Is  the  latitude  of  our  liberty  that 


only  a  subtle  liiii-  divides  use  from  abuse 
I  am  convinced  that  our  preoccupation  wit.ii 
emotional  demonstration,  frequently  crossiiii; 
the  line  to  civil  disruption  and  even  violenoc 
could  inexorably  lead  us  across  that  line 
forever. 

Ironically,  it  is  neither  the  greedy  nor  llie 
malicious,  but  the  self-righteous  who  iire 
guilty  of  history's  worst  atrocities.  Societ\ 
understands  greed  and  malice  and  erects 
barriers  of  law  to  defend  itself  from  these 
vices.  But  evil  cloaked  in  emotional  cause.- 
is  well  dLsguised  and  often  undiscovered  until 
it  Is  too  late 

We  have  Just  such  a  group  of  aeli- 
proclalmed  saviours  ol  I  he  American  soul  ni 
work  today.  Relentless  in  their  criticism  oi 
intolerance  in  .\merica.  they  themselves  urt- 
intolerant  of  those  who  differ  with  their 
views.  In  the  name  of  academic  freedom.  the\ 
destroy  academic  freedom  Denouncing  vio- 
lence, they  seize  and  vandalize  buildings  oi 
great  universities.  Fiercely  expressing  their 
respect  for  truth,  they  disavow  the  logic  imd 
discipline  necessary  to  pursue  truth. 

They  would  have  us  believe  that  they  si  loin- 
know  what  is  good  for  America;  what  Is  true 
and  right  and  beautiful.  They  would  have 
us  believe  that  their  reflexive  action  Is  su- 
jierlor  to  our  reflective  action;  that  their 
revealed  righteousness  Is  more  effective  thaii 
our  reason  and  experience. 

Think  about  It.  Small  bands  of  students 
are  allowed  to  shut  down  great  universities 
Small  groups  of  dissidents  are  allowed  to 
shout  down  political  candidates.  Small  cadres 
of  professional  protesters  are  allowed  to 
jeopardize  the  peace  efforts  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  time  to  question  the  credentials  "i 
their  leaders.  And.  If  In  questioning  we 
disturb  a  few  people.  I  say  it  is  time  lor 
them  to  be  disturbed.  If,  in  challenging.  v,v 
polarize  the  American  people,  I  say  it  i.s 
time  for  a  positive   polarization 

It  is  time  for  a  healthy  in-depth  exami- 
nation of  policies  and  a  constructive  realign- 
ment in  this  country.  It  is  time  to  rip  awa> 
the  rhetoric  and  to  divide  on  authentic  lines 
It  Is  time  to  discard  the  fiction  tha.  in  a 
country  of  2tX)  million  people,  everyone  is 
qualified  to  quarterback  the  government 

For  too  long  we  have  accepted  superficial 
categorization — young  versus  old;  white  ver- 
sus black:  rich  versus  i>oor.  Now  it  Is  time 
for  an  alignment  based  on  principles  and 
values  shared  by  all  citizens  regardless  ol 
age  ract,  creed,  or  income.  This,  after  all.  is 
what  America  Is  all  about. 

America's  pluralistic  society  was  forged  on 
the  premise  that  what  unites  us  In  Ideals  is 
greater  than  what  divides  tis  as  individuals. 
Our  political  and  economic  institutions  wer« 
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developed  to  enable  men  and  Ideas  to  com- 
pete in  the  marketplace  on  the  assumption 
that  the  best  would  prevail.  Everybody  wa« 
deemed  equal,  and  by  the  rules  of  the  game 
tiiey  could  become  superior.  The  rules  wew 
,  lear  and  fair:  In  politics,  win  an  election; 
.u  economics,  build  a  better  mousetrap.  And 
:  >  lime  progressed,  we  added  more  referees 
!  )  assure  equal  opportunities  and  provided 
:  pecliil  advantages  for  those  who  we  felt 
..id  entered  life's  arena  at  a  disadvantage. 

riie  majority  of  Americans  respect  these 
r.ilcs  .  .  .  u'ld  u'itfi  good  reason.  Historically, 
::icy  have  served  as  a  bulwark  to  prevent 
,  laht.ir.anism,  tyranny,  and  privilege  .  .  . 
•.<Ae  old  world  spectres  which  drove  genera- 
tions of  Immigrants  to  American  sanctuarj-. 
rragmatically,  the  rules  of  America  work. 
Tills  nation  and  Its  citizens— collectively  and 
individually— have  made  more  social,  polltl- 
lal  and  economic  progress  than  any  clvlUza- 
i,on  in  world  history. 

Tl;e  principles  of  the  American  system 
ciid  not  spring  up  overnight.  They  repre.sent 
icnluries  of  bitter  struggle.  Our  laws  and 
institutions  are  not  even  purely  American- 
only  our  Federal  system  bears  our  unique 
imprimatur. 

We  owe  our  values  to  the  Judco-Chrislian 
clhlc  which  stresses  individualism,  human 
dignity,  and  a  higher  purpose  than  hedo- 
nism. We  owe  our  laws  to  the  political  evolu- 
tion, of  government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
«rned.  Our  nation's  philo.sophlcal  heritage 
1^  as  diverse  as  its  cultural  background.  We 
-.ire  a  melting  pot  nation  that  has  for  over 
two  centuries  distilled  something  new  and. 
I  believe,  sacred. 

Now.  we  have  among  us  a  gUb,  activist  ele- 
ment who  would  tell  us  our  values  are  lies, 
and  I  call  them  impudent.  Because  anyone 
who  impugns  a  legacy  of  liberty  and  dipnlty 
that  reaches  back  to  Moses,  Is  impudent. 

I  call  them  snobs  for  most  of  them  dis- 
dain to  mingle  with  the  mas.ses  who  work  for 
a  living.  They  mock  the  common  man's  pride 
In  his  work,  his  family  and  his  country.  It 
has  also  been  said  that  I  called  them  intel- 
lectuals. I  did  not.  I  said  that  they  charac- 
terzied  themselves  as  intellectuals.  No  true 
intellectual,  no  truly  knowledgeable  person, 
would   so  despise  democratic  Institutions. 

.America  cannot  afford  to  write  off  a  whole 
feneration  for  the  decadent  thinking  of  a 
lew.  America  cannot  afford  to  divide  over 
their  demagoguery  ...  or  to  be  deceived  by 
their  duplicity  ...  or  to  let  their  license 
destroy  liberty.  We  can.  however,  afford  to 
separate  them  from  our  society — with  no 
more  regret  than  we  should  feel  over  dis- 
carding rotten  apples  from  a  barrel. 

The  leaders  of  this  country  have  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  political  obligation  to  point  out 
the  dangers  of  unquestioned  allegiance  to 
any  cause.  We  must  be  better  than  a  charla- 
tan leader  of  the  French  Revolution,  remem- 
bered only  for  his  words:  "There  go  the  peo- 
j)le:  I  am  their  leader;  I  must  follow  them." 
And  the  American  people  have  an  obliga- 
tion, too  ...  an  obligation  to  exercise  their 
citizenship  with  a  precision  that  precludes 
excesses. 

I  recognize  that  many  of  the  people  who 
p.artlclpated  In  the  past  Moratorium  Day  were 
unaware  that  Its  sponsors  sought  Immediate 
unilateral  withdrawal.  Perhaps  many  more 
had  not  considered  the  terrible  consequences 
c  r  Immediate  unilateral  withdrawal. 

I  hope  that  all  citizens  who  really  want 
]'e^ce  will  take  the  time  to  read  and  reflect 
on  the  problem.  I  hope  that  they  will  take 
into  consideration  the  impact  of  abrupt  ter- 
mination: that  they  will  remember  the  more 
than  3,000  Innocent  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren slaughtered  after  the  Viet  Cong  cap- 
tared  Hue  last  year  and  the  more  than  15.000 
doctors,  nurses,  teachers  and  village  leaders 
murdered  by  the  Viet  Cong  during  the  war's 
early  years.  The  only  sin  of  these  people  was 
their  desire  to  build  their  budding  nation  of 
South  Vietnam. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Chantlhg  "Peace  Now"  is  no  solution.  It 
"Peace  Now"  Is  to  permit  a  wholesale  blood- 
bath. And  saying  that  the  President  should 
understand  the  people's  view  Is  no  solution. 
It  Is  time  for  the  people  to  understand  the 
views  of  the  President  they  elected  to  lead 
them. 

First,  foreign  policy  cannot  be  made  in  the 
streets. 

Second,  turning  out  a  good  crowd  is  not 
synonymous  with  turning  out  a  good  foreign 
policy. 

Third,  the  test  of  a  President  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a  question  of  public  relations  As 
the  Eighteenth  Century  Jurist,  Edmund 
Burke,  wrote,  "Your  representative  owes  you 
not  his  industry  only  but  his  Judgment:  and 
he  betrays  Instead  of  serving  >ou,  if  he  sacri- 
fices it  to  your  opinion." 

Fourth,  the  impatience— the  understand- 
able frustration  over  this  war— should  be 
focused  on  the  government  that  Is  stalling 
peace  while  continuing  to  threaten  and  In- 
vade South  Vietnam — and  that  government's 
capital  is  not  in  Washington.  It  is  In  Hanoi. 
This  was  not  Richard  Nixon's  war  .  .  . 
but  it  will  be  Richard  Nixon's  peace  li  we 
only  let  him  make  it. 

Finally^and  most  important — repardless 
of  the  issue.  It  Is  time  to  stop  demonstrating 
in  the  streets  and  start  doing  something 
constructive  about  our  Institutions.  America 
must  recognize  the  dangers  of  constant  car- 
nival Americans  must  reckon  with  Irrespon- 
sible leadership  and  reckless  words.  The  ma- 
ture and  sensitive  people  of  this  country 
must  realize  that  their  freedom  of  protest  is 
being  exploited  by  avowed  anarchists  and 
communists  who  detest  everything  about 
this,  country  and  want  to  destroy  it. 

This  is  a  fact.  These  are  the  few  .  .  . 
these  are  not  necessarily  leaders.  But  they 
prey  upon  the  good  intentions  of  gullible 
men  everywhere.  They  pervert  honest  con- 
cern to  something  sick  and  rancid.  They  are 
vultures  who  sit  in  trees  and  watch  lions 
battle,  knowing  that  win.  lose  or  draw,  they 
will  be  fed. 

Abetting  the  merchants  of  hate  are  the 
parasites  of  passion.  The.se  are  the  men  who 
value  a  cause  purely  for  its  political  mileage. 
These  are  the  politicians  who  temporize  with 
the  truth  by  playing  both  sides  to  their  own 
advantage.  They  ooze  sympathy  for  "the 
cause"  but  balance  each  sentence  with 
equally  rea.soned  reservations.  Their  interest 
is  personal,  not  moral.  They  are  ideological 
eunuchs  whose  most  comfortable  position  Is 
straddling  the  philosophical  fence,  soliciting 
votes  from  both  sides. 

Aiding  the  few  who  seek  to  destroy  and 
the  many  who  seek  to  exploit  Is  a  terrifying 
spirit,  the  new  face  of  self-righteousness. 
Former  H.E.W.  Secretary  John  Gardner  de- 
scribed it:  "Sad  to  say.  It's  fun  to  hate  .  .  . 
that  is  today's  fashion.  Rage  and  hate  in  a 
good  cause!  Be  vicious  for  virtue,  self-in- 
dulgent for  higher  purposes,  dishonest  in 
the  service  of  a  higher  honesty." 

This  is  what  is  happening  in  this  nation 
...  we  are  an  effete  society  if  we  let  It 
happen  here. 

I  do  not  overstate  the  case.  I  am  aware  of 
the  danger,  the  convicted  rapist  Eldrldge 
Cleaver  Is  aware  of  the  potential.  From  his 
Moscow  hotel  room  he  predicted,  "Many 
complacent  regimes  thought  they  would  be 
m  power  eternally — and  awoke  one  morning 
to  find  themselves  up  against  the  wall.  I  ex- 
pect that  to  happen  in  the  United  States 
in  our  lifetimes.  " 

People  cannot  live  In  a  state  of  perpetual 
electric  shock.  Tired  of  a  convulsive  society, 
they  settle  for  an  authoritarian  society.  Aa 
Thomas  Hobbes  discerned  three  centuries 
ago,  men  will  seek  the  security  of  a  Leviathan 
state  as  a  comfortable  alternative  to  a  life 
that  Is  "nasty,  brutish  and  short." 

Right  now  we  must  decide  whether  we 
win  take  the  trouble  to  stave  off  a  totalitarian 
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state  Will  we  stop  the  wUdness  now  before 
it  is  too  late,  before  the  witch-hunting  and 
repression  that  are  all  too  Inevitable  begin? 

Will  Congress  settle  down  to  the  Issues  of 
the  nation  and  reform  the  institutions  of 
.'America  as  our  President  asks?  Can  the  press 
i,;nore  the  pipers  who  lead  the  parades?  Will 
the  heads  of  great  universit;es  protect  the 
rights  of  all  their  students?  Will  parents 
have  the  courage  to  say  no  to  their  children? 
Will  people  have  the  intelligence  to  boycott 
pornography  and  violence?  Will  citizens 
refuse  to  be  led  by  a  series  of  Judas  goats 
down  tortuous  paths  of  delusion  and  self- 
destruction? 

Will  we  defend  fifty  centuries  of  accumu- 
1  ited  wisdom?  For  that  is  our  heritage  Will 
we  make  the  effort  to  preserve  America's  bold. 
jucccESful  experiment  In  truly  representative 
government?  Or  do  we  care  so  little  that  we 
v,-m  cast  It   all  aside? 

Because  on  the  eve  of  our  nation's  200th 
bir'.-hday,  ■R-e  have  reached  the  crossroftds 
Because  at  this  moment  totalitarianism's 
threat  does  not  necessarily  have  a  foreign 
;  ccent.  Because  we  have  a  home-grown  men- 
,  ce.  made  and  manufactured  In  the  USA. 
Because  If  we  are  la^y  or  foolkh,  this  nation 
could  forfeit  its  integrl'y.  never  to  be  free 
a?ain. 

I  do  rot  want  this  to  happen  to  America. 
And  I  dp  not  think  that  you  do  either.  We 
have  something  magnificent  here  .  .  .  some- 
thing worth  fighting  for  .  .  .  and  now  is  the 
t.me  for  all  good  men  to  fight  for  the  soul 
of  their  country.  Let  tis  stop  apologizing  for 
cur  past.  Let  us  conserve  and  create  for  the 
future. 


NEW  JERSEY  OFFICE  OF  CLEAN  AIR 
AND  WATER  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  EF- 
FECTIVE POLLUTION  CONTROL    ' 


HON. 


PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  New  Jersey's  Division  of  Clean  Air 
and  Water,  under  the  State  department 
of  health,  has  been  writing  an  excel- 
lent record  in  fulfilling  its  mandate  to 
control  air  and  water  pollution.  One 
major  reason  is  due  to  the  ability  and 
determination  of  its  director.  Richard  J. 
Sullivan. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  highly 
complex  technical  and  pohtical  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  effort  to  restore 
our  polluted  environment.  Such  a  task 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  Individuals 
who  combine  energy,  dedication,  deter- 
mination and  ability.  Happily.  Dick  Sul- 
hvan  meets  the  rigorous  tests  for  ac- 
complishing the  task. 

An  article  from  the  October  1969  issue 
of  New  Jersey  Business,  describing  the 
activities  of  Mr.  Sullivan  follows: 
He  Fights  the  PoLLtrrERS 
(By  John  T.  Cunningham) 

If  ever  there  was  a  public  official  in  New 
Jersey  who  adheres  to  the  old  Teddy  Roose- 
velt advice  to  talk  softly  and  carry  a  big 
stick,  it  Is  Richard  J.  Sullivan,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Clean  Air  and  Water  in  the 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of   Health. 

Sullivan  believes  that  legislators  were  seri- 
ous when  they  enacted  tough  anti-poUutlon 
laws  In  1967  and  the  new  DlvUlon  of  Clean 
Air  and  Water  was  set  up  to  administer  them. 

"Our  Job  Is  to  enforce  the  law,"  he  says  In 
rigid  summary.  "If  the  law  Is  not  proper,  then 
It  should  be  repealed." 
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Scorn  of  Individuals  and  tlrma  l\me  felt 
the  unremitting  sting  of  Sullivan's  enforce- 
ment In  the  past  thirty  months.  He  has  un- 
hesitatingly and  dramatically  hauled  air 
;ind  water  polluters  into  court  after  they 
have  Ignored  his  pleas  and  his  warnings. 
He  and  state  nttorneys  have  successfully 
taken  on  giants-  city  and  .small  town  poll- 
tlcluns.  big  coal  companies,  major  railroads, 
;al>or  unions,  bullderr,.  even  a  combination 
of  airlines  charged  with  air  pollution 

BULt    OF    LAW 

Hl.s  career  has  been  stormy  .sliue  lie  took 
Mver  leadership  of  the  new  division  in  Febru- 
ary, 1967,  and  immediately  told  his  .staff  that 
the  statute  must  be  carried  out  vigorously 
and  Impersonally.  'We  are  not  separating  the 
rascals  from  the  gentlemen. "  he  says  "We 
,ire  not  crusading   We  are  entorclng  the  law." 

Sullivan  and  his  statT  of  nearly  220  aides 
net  the  bulk  of  their  atteivtlon  irom  cotirt 
actions,  but  most  ot  their  work  Is  trying  to 
educate  individuals,  industries  and  munlci- 
pnlltles  to  the  reriulremcnt.s  of  the  law 
and  the  wisdom  of  obeying.  They  hope  to 
emphasize  through  education  and  through 
warnings  the  emergency  air  and  water  situ- 
ation facing  New  Jersey. 

The  Clean  Air  and  Water  Dlvlslf)n  .sets  high 
hopes  on  the  $271  million  "clean  water" 
bond  Issue  to  be  considered  next  month  by 
Wew  Jftrsey  voters. 

-  "That -bond  issue  is  the  key,"  says  Sulli- 
van. "If  the  money  Is  approved,  there  will 
be  a  rush  of  sewer  construction.  Many  mu- 
nicipalities will  move  Immediately.  Much 
work  already  has  been  done  In  planning: 
•  >tily  the  money  IB  needed." 

Thirty  months  of  the  elusive  quest  of  air 
nt  to  breathe  aaid  water  tit  to  drink  have 
not  made  Sullivan  either  totally  optimistic 
or  perceptibly  pessimistic,  although  he  might 
t)e  a  shade  soured  on  the  inability  ot  many 
»<)  act  without  pressure. 

"This  l8  such  a  varied  state."  lie  points 
out.  "There  are  so  many  places  .o  miniv 
altitudes,  so  many  contrasts  " 

PROS    AND    CONS 

He  quickly  ticks  off  areas  ol  the  state 
where  earnest  progress  has  been  made,  with- 
out threats  of  court  action  or  without  ap- 
peals for  major  stale  or  federal  support.  He 
can  also  cite  examples  of  complete  indiffer- 
ence or  outright  hostility. 

Sullivan  18  given  to  quiet  movement  and 
low  key  statements.  His  voice  Is  low.  whether 
he  is  talking  about  enlightened  local  action 
or  the  need  to  shove  .some  individuals  or 
municipalities  into  court  before  they  act. 
He  sits  quietly  at  his  desk,  lighting  and 
relighting  a  cigar  and  occasionally  resting 
both  elbows  on  the  desk  when  he  leans  for- 
ward to  stress  a  point.  He  doesn't  look  like 
the  vigorous  champion  of  law  that  recal- 
citrant jJoUutera  have  come  to  know. 

Occasionally  he  rises  from  his  chair  to  use 
a  large  wall  map  of  New  Jersey,  divided  Into 
eight  river  drainage  basins  within  the  state 
or  along  phe  edges,  "This  Is  how  I  view  New 
Jersey,"  he  says  with  a  trace  of  a  smile,  "I 
don't  see  counties  or  towns.  I  see  regions.  I 
.^ee  river  drainage  basins." 

Tapping  the  region  near  Camden,  he  cites 
Gloucester  and  Camden  counties  as  two 
extremes  in  awareness  of  sewer  pollution. 

■Gloucester    County     is    going    ahead     full 

peed, "   he  emphasizes.    "It  Is  designing   fa- 

•illties,  and  If  the  bond  issue  passes  it  will 

i)UiUl  a  regional  sewer  system  that   will  coii- 

'rul  its  inland  pollution  problems 

He  moves  his  finger  slightly  north  on  the 
map  'But  here  is  Camden  County,  one  ot 
■he  worst  areas  of  water  pollution  in  the 
state  It  has  desperate  problems,  yet  no 
•own  in  the  coimty  would  Join  the  Camden 
County  Sewer  Authority.  Camden  ha*  a  Sewer 
Authority  but  no  members." 

ALIKE,     YET     DIFFERENT 

rwo  coastal  counties,  Monmouth  and 
Ocean,  offer  another  proof  that  neighbors 
ri  liter. 
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Monmouth  County  has  had  very  strong 
leadership."  Sullivan  says  "It  built  facilities 
on  Its  own  Initiative  In  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  county.  Now  county  leaders  are 
pressing  for  similar  facilities  along  the  Rarl- 
lan  Bay." 

Monmouth  County's  growth  has  been  phe- 
nomenal since  the  completion  of  the  Garden 
State  Parkway  about  fifteen  years  ago.  Just 
to  the  south.  Ocean  Countv's  boasters  also 
have  boasted  persistently  of  the  county's 
growth  in  the  same  period.  They  have  al.so 
chosen  to  Ignore  the  mounting  pollution  of 
the  county's  waterwav-^^.' including  those  con- 
tingent to  the  tjoomliig  seashore  resorts 

Sullivan  almast.  but  not  fully,  hides  his 
impatience  with  Ocean  County's  leaders. 
"Thev  have  real  problems  '  he  says  in  what 
must  he  .v  deliberate  understatement. 
"Tticnisands  of  homes  have  septic  tanks  in 
the  .sandy  soil.  The  water  table  is  so  high 
that  a  standing  Joke  near  Metedeconk  is 
thai  you  must  punch  a  hole  In  the  bottom  of 
your  septic  tank  so  that  it  won't  float  away. 
Brick  Township  has  no  sewer  plant,  yet  Its 
simimer  population  rises  to  80.000  or  90.000 
people.' 

Patience  wore  thin  in  dealing  with  Ocean 
County.  Sullivan's  division  took  fifteen 
municipalities  into  court  and  won  a  ruling 
that  the  fifteen  must  meet  with  state  ofH- 
dal.s.  If  no  progress  could  be  reported,  the 
municipalities  wwuld  be  charged  with  con- 
tempt of  court 

"They  have  been  cooperating.  "  according 
to  Sullivan  'Detailed  plans  have  been  com- 
pleted. They  know  what  has  to  tie  <lone  The 
problem  is  to  net  the  money,' 

FISCAL    AWARENESS 

Sullivan  i.'j  not  insensitive  to  the  huge 
coits  involved  when  a  municipality  is  or- 
dered to  get  Its  sewage  facilities  up  to  stand- 
ards cjuickly 

■'We  are  not  expected  to  make  a  Judgment 
on  whether  an  area  can  afford  proper  .sewers," 
Sullivan  points  out.  "That  point  of  view  was 
upheld  in  the  Passaic  Valley  Sewage  Com- 
mission case.  The  Commission  .said  it  did  not 
have  the  money  to  follow  what  we  had  de- 
manded. The  courts  ruled  that  the  lack  of 
money  was  an  Irrelevancy." 

That  doesn't  mean  that  Sullivan  and  ills 
cohorts  are  insensitive  bureaucratic  clods.  It 
means  that  they  are  determined  that  the 
laws  against  polluting  the  environment 
must  be  obeyed. 

Realistically,  Sullivan  knows  that  "we 
must  recognize  that  unless  the  bond  issue  Is 
pas.sed  the  alternate  methods  of  flnsuiclng 
sewer  construction  would  be  so  Inadequate 
that  facilities  could  not  be  built,  no  matter 
how   vigorous  our  enforcement." 

The  crisis  facing  New  Jersey — and  all 
urban  states — in  proper  treatment  of  sewage 
is  not  due  to  indifference.  New  Jersey  now 
has  about  750  sewer  plants  but  the  majority 
of  them  are  either  too  small  or  too  poorly 
planned  to  cope  with  modern  .sewage  treat- 
ment. Some  sewer  systems  have  by-passes 
that  permit  raw  sewage  to  flow  directly  into 
rivers   during  stress   periods 

Sullivan  possibly  has  sensed  this  since  his 
childhood  m  Jersey  City.  "We  were  all 
familiar  with  the  big  .sewer  pipes  that  ran 
.across  town.  Jersey  City  had  been  sewered 
lor  decades.  The  only  flaw  was  that  the  raw 
.sewage  ran  through  the  big  pipes  and  was 
dumped  directly  Into  Newark  Bay  without 
any  treatment   nt   all 

FIB.ST    STi:P 

Jersey  City  built  a  treatment  plant  in 
the  early  1950s.  They  felt  quite  heroic,  as 
if  they  had  at  long  last  created  a  means  of 
treating  their  waste.  Actually,  all  they  had 
done  was  to  provide  primary  treatment, 
which  is  mostly  screening  and  settlement  of 
solids  and  a  chlorination  of  the  outgoing 
water  to  remove  bacteria. 

"The  flaw  In  simple  primary  treatment  is 
that  it  dumps  organic-rich  effluent  into  the 
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waterwaxs     Oxygen    is    eliminated    and    fisii 
die  " 

Sewers  were  not  really  on  Dick  Sullivan' 
mind  as  he  prepared  for  a  career.  He  wa^ 
graduated  as  a  mechanical  engineer  from 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  and  took 
a  Job  in  1950  In  the  State  Department  v.'. 
Health,  working  In  air  pollution  control  and 
various  other  public  health  engineering  pro- 
grams  He  joined  the  Department  of  I,ab(ir 
and  Industry  in  1956  and  became  involved 
largely  with  enforcing  the  Worker  Healili 
and  Safety  Act  He  remained  there  until  li" 
became  head  of  the  Dl'.  Islon  of  Clean  hv 
and  Water  in  1967. 

.Meanwhile.  Sullivan  continued  his  studies 
gaining  an  MA  In  English  at  Seton  Hall  Vn 
versity  and  a  Master  of  Public  Health  Ad- 
ministration from  Columbia  University  H,' 
then  l>egan  law  studies  hut  became  a  'law 
schcxil  dropout'  i  his  definition  i  after  thie. 
.semesters 

tiullivan  thus  approaches  the  task  (  i 
hghtlng  pollution  with  the  technical  skill  ot 
an  engineer  the  poetic  indignation  ot  an 
English  major,  the  zeal  of  a  public  health 
administrator  and  a  lawyer's  faith  m  'he 
rourts. 

STRONG    POINT 

Of  all  liis  varied  studies,  he  now  leiios 
most  heavily  on  the  law.  Heavy  enforcement 
oi  the  statute  that  forbids  air  and  water 
pollution  lias  created  a  climate  for  com- 
pliance," he  feels 

■  There  is  less  dallying  by  those  responsible 
i(  r  pollution,"  Sullivan  says.  "Tliey  know 
that  we  will  act  In  the  courts. " 

Violators  have  come  to  know  as  well  thai 
strong  publicity  i.s  given  to  pollution  court 
(■a.ses.  We  name  names,"  he  emphasizes 
■That  is  one  of  our  policies.  We  don't  put 
out  speeches  or  that  kind  of  hogwash.  We  pm 
out  lists  ol  violators." 

Some  ot  the  people  whose  names  have  ap- 
peared in  the  press  as  the  result  of  court 
actions  have  l)een  outraged.  Sullivan's  repK 
is  direct: 

■  We  tell  them  that  ours  Is  public  business 
Our  records  are  public.  We  want  the  publii 
to  know  that  we  are  active,  that  we  are  doing 
what  the  law  says  we  must  do." 

Occasionally  Sullivan  is  asked  by  a  state 
legislator  to  explain  or  to  defend  his  actions- 
as,  for  example,  when  an  Assemblyman's 
name  appeared  (properly)  in  a  list  of  vio- 
lators. The  A.ssemblyman  agreed  that  the 
summons  was  proper:  he  Just  hated  to  -ee 
his  name  In  print  In  such  an  action. 

Other  politicians  call  occasionally,  prompt- 
ed by  angry  constituents  who  complain  about 
enforcement  actions  to  stop  air  pollution  or 
court-ordered  stoppage  of  all  building  until 
sewer  problems  are  solved. 

There  has  been  no  "heavy-handed  inter- 
ference." Sullivan  emphasizes.  "If  a  leglslatoi 
calls.  I  see  him.  Sensitive  politicians  kno  • 
that  people  are  fed  up  with  pollution.' 

URBAN    INDIFFERENCE 

Sullivan  senses  particularly  strong  anu- 
pollutlon  concern  in  rural  and  suburban 
areas  People  brought  up  In  Jersey  City  or 
other  cities  are  not  generally  concerned 
about  water  pollution, "  he  believes.  "Thev 
might  think  that  foul  water  is  one  of  the 
Immutable  problems  ol  life  on  earth,  Thev 
know  that  the  waters  flowing  b\  their  cities 
have  always  been  polluted  They  tend  ;<i 
think.  So  what?'  " 

Tlie  bane  of  Sullivan  s  life  i<  in  ucliing 
officials  from  neighboring  communities  to 
approach  water  pollution  as  a  regional  con- 
cern He  says,  "There  is  still  a  very  stronp 
reluctance  to  Join  together. 

'We  .show  them  that  others  have  gotten 
together  to  work  out  their  problems.  We  tell 
them  of  the  success  in  northeastern  Mon- 
mouth County  and  a  similar  regional  succes-s 
in  northwestern  Bergen.  They  sit  around  and 
look  at  each  other, 

"Even  the  northeastern  Monmouth  regional 
sewer  program  Is  not  a  complete  success  story. 
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Twelve  municipalities  got  together  to  discuss 
regional  cooperation,  Six  agreed  to  work  to- 
gether in  an  authority.  The  other  six  de- 
cided to  go  it  alone.  As  work  proceeded,  the 
SIX  independents  ran  into  mounting  troubles 
The  program  wound  up  with  the  six  original 
authority  members  and  the  six  reluctant 
municipalities  as  their  customers. 

Sullivan  believes  that  public  concern  will 
force  even  the  most  obdurate  local  politicians 
to  come  around.  He  cites  a  series  of  seminars 
staged  last  spring  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion   of    University    Women    at    Monmouth 

"^"^Many  people  were  doubtful  about  the 
seminars."  Sullivan  recalls,  "Many  a^ked. 
■Who  cares  enough  to  attend?  More  than 
600  people  came  for  each  of  the  meetings. 
That  astonished  everybody,  including  loca. 
politicians.  Those  people  set  up  committees 
and  now  they  are  attending  town  meetings, 
asking  questions,  demanding  to  know  what 
action  is  contemplated." 

INNER     COMPULSION 


Sullivan  retreats  behind  a  cautious  facade 
if  a«ked  whether  he  has  an  emotional  com- 
mitment to  ending  pollution.  "I  am  a  pro- 
fessional law  enforcer,"  he  responds.  Pressed, 
he  admits  to  strong  personal  feeings: 

"When  I  came  over  to  head  this  new  divi- 
sion I  was  well  aware  of  air  pollution  I  ad- 
mit that  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  extent 
of  the  water  pollution  problem— astonished 
by  the  seriousness  and  astonished  at  what 
it  would  cost  to  fight  pollution. 

"I  recognize  that  I  am  now  very  enthusi- 
astic about  this  Job.  I  have  an  opportunity 
that  not  many  people  have:  to  do  something 
that  will  make  a  difference  " 

The  strictly  legal  and  professional  attitude 
fades  in  the  course  of  an  Interview.  Sullivan 
Is  excited  about  the  potential  for  improve- 
ment when  the  bond  Issue  Is  passed— and  he 
believes  that  it  vrtll  be  passed  by  a  good  ma- 
jority "if  we  can  get  across  the  Idea  that  all 
the  money  will  be  Invested  In  water  pollu- 
tion control."  ^    ^  . 

This  summer  SulUvan.  his  wife  and  their 
six  children  (aged  five  to  eleven)  camped 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  His  wife,  Renee, 
shares  his  antipathy  toward  pollution— aiid 
sent  him  a  card  on  their  recent  twelfth  wed- 
ding anniversary  to  express  the  feeling. 

The  frontslde  of  the  card  showed  factories 
spewing  forth  volumes  of  horrible  smoke  and 
fumes.  The  message  on  the  front  cover  said. 
"When  I'm  with  you  .  ."  Inside,  it  fin- 
ished, ",  ,  ,  I  don't  even  care  If  the  air 
Is  polluted." 

All  eight  Sullivans  enjoyed  the  beauty  of 
St  Lawrence.  SulUvan  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  in  the  corner  of  his  office  in  Trenton 
after  the  trip  and  set  a  halcyonlc  mood  for 
his  future:  "My  goal  Is  to  make  the  Passaic 
River  as  clean  and  as  pretty  as  the  St. 
Lawrence." 

DOUBLE     IMAGE 

Then,  almost  embarrassed  that  his  profes- 
sional role  as  a  tough  law  enforcer  had 
slipped  sUghtly,  he  quickly  said,  "That's  too 
poetic.  I  suppose,  but  I  can't  forget  how 
things  can  be." 

He  leaned  forward,  the  committed  profes- 
.sional  again,  and  said  with  what  seemed  al- 
most like  a  poetic  regret. 

•  But  I  suppose  I'll  be  very  much  older  be- 
fore I  ever  see  anyone  water  skiing  on  the 
Passaic  " 


KIDNAP  TRAP  VICTIM  ALLEGES 
ASSAULT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Members  another  example  of  the 
strange  ways  in  which  justice  is  dis- 
pensed in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
In  October  of  1968,  Mr,  Jacobus  Engel- 
brecht  a  white  man,  was  on  his  way 
home  from  work  when  he  stopped  his  car 
to  pick  up  a  box  he  had  just  seen  a  man 
deposit  at  the  side  of  the  road.  As  soon 
as  Mr.  Engelbrecht  opened  the  box, 
which  he  discovered  to  contain  a  very 
large  .sum  of  money,  he  was  approached 
by  policemen  and  taken  into  custody  as 
the  apparent  criminal  caught  in  the  trap 
the  police  had  laid  for  the  capture  of  a 
kidnap  suspect. 

Mr.  Engelbrecht  was  then  taken  to  the 
police  station  where  he  was  brutally  at- 
tacked and  beaten.  Only  when  his  em- 
ployer came  to  identify  him  and  attest  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  at  work  all  day 
did  the  police  consent  to  his  employer's 
insistence  that  Mr.  Engelbrecht  be  taken 
to  a  hospital.  He  spent  4  days  in  the  hos- 
pital and  was  in  considerable  pain  for 
some  time  thereafter. 

Mr.  Engelbrecht  sued  the  police  for 
unlawful  arrest  and  assault  but,  after  an 
investigation,  the  attorney  general  de- 
clined to  prosecute  the  police. 

Now,  a  year  after  the  incident,  the 
state  has  made  a   financial   .settlpmenl 
to  Mr.  Engelbrecht  out  of  court,  with- 
out any   public   investigation,  explana- 
tion, or  disclosure  of  the  amount  in- 
volved. .     _     ,, 
The  conduct  of  the  police  in  South 
Africa  is  increasingly  infringing  on  the 
rights — such  as  we  know  them — of  all 
citizens,  white  and  black.  The  erosion  of 
the  cherished  Western  concept  of  the 
rule  of  law  is  becoming  more  evident 
daily.  The  Engelbrecht  incident  is  not 
an  isolated  case,  but  rather  it  is  one  of 
the  more  horrifying  of  the  tales  which 
are  growing  increasingly  common.  I  be- 
Ueve  it  is  trends  such  as  the  erosion  of 
the  rule  of  law  which  should  govern  our 
public  policy  toward  South  Africa  and 
guide  our  private  investment  there. 

Thus  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  first,  Mr.  Engelbrechfs  ac- 
count of  the  events  as  reported  in  the 
press;  second,  two  editorials  on  the  mat- 
ter immediately  after  it  occurred:  third, 
a  commentary  by  the  state-run  radio 
praising  the  police:  and  fourth,  an  edi- 
torial appearing  last  month  in  the  Rand 
Daily  Mail  questioning  the  propriety  and 
implications  of  the  out-of-court  settle- 
ment: 


Kidnap      Trap      Victim      Alleges      Assault: 
■Nightmare  of  Hell  at  Hands  of  Police" 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 


(By   Margaret   Smith) 

Mr.  Jacob  Engelbrecht.  of  Johannesburg, 
who  became  Innocently  involved  in  the  re- 
cent kidnapping  case  of  the  lO-month-old 
babv.  Charles  de  Jongh.  alleges  that  he  was 
beaten  up  bv  the  police  after  he  had  picked 
up  a  box  containing  RlO.OOO  in  new  Rl  notes 
in  the  veld. 

A  33-year-old  lorry  driver,  of  Mayfalr.  and 
father  of  four  small  children.  Mr.  Engel- 
brecht describes  the  events— which  resulted 
in  his  being  hospitalised — as  'a  nightmare 
from  hell."  He  is  considering  what  action 
he  should  take. 

He  said  these  events  took  place  after  he 
had  picked  up  the  cardboard  box.  which  he 
saw  being  placed  among  rubbish  in  the  veld 
while  driving  past  In  his  car. 

Brigadier  C,  A.  Buys.  Divisional  Commis- 
sioner at  the  C.I.D.  on  the  Wltwaiersrand. 
said  this  week  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
comment  on  the  matter  at  this  stage. 
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A   St.lT  Officer  to  the  Divisional  Commls-vi 
sloner  of  Police  and  spokesman  for  the  po- 
lice, told  me  in  Johannesburg  yesterday  that 
if  Mr.  Engelbrecht  laid  charges,  these  would 
be  investigated  immediately. 

Mr  Hendrick  Engelbrecht.  father  of  Jacob 
Engelbrecht.  has  approached  Mr.  C  R  Swart, 
former  State  President  and  one-time  Min- 
ister of  Justice  about  the  alleged  assaults  on 
Ills  son. 

Both  live  m  Brandfort,  O  F.S  ,  and  are 
friends  He  did  this  because  he  was  so 
•shocked  and  disturbed"  at  the  attack  on  his 

.■^on 

Mr  Swan's  reaction  was  that  he  could  not 
believe  the  police  could  have  acted  in  such  a 
manner.  He  was  "most  perturbed"  at  the 
allegation. 

Mr  Swart  told  me  that  he  and  Mr.  Engel- 
brecht senior  were  friends  and  that  he  had 
seen  him  about  the  assault  on  his  son. 

Mr.  Jacob  Engelbrecht  is  travelling  to 
Brandfort  this  weekend  to  see  his  father  and 
fetch  his  small  twin  sons.  He  hopes  to  see 
Mr  Swart. 

He  savs;  "Mr.  Swart  is  the  most  important 
man  I  know,  and  I  want  to  tell  him  myself 
about  the  assault  on  me." 

Mr.  Swart  has  known  Jacob  Engelbrecht 
since  he   was  a   child. 

his  story 
This  is  Mr  Engelbrecht's  story  as  told  to 
the  Sundav  Times  in  an  exclusive  interview. 
On  the  "afternoon  of  Friday,  October  11, 
after  a  busv  dav,  I  left  work  in  Alberton  at 
4  05  pm  to  drive  to  Johannesburg.  On  the 
wav  I  stopped  at  a  cafe  to  have  a  cold  drink, 
and  two  Africans  asked  me  for  a  lift.  I  agreed, 
and  some  time  later,  when  we  had  Just  passed 
the  Panorama  drive-in  cinema,  I  noticed  a 
man  get  out  of  a  car  parked  at  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  walk  into  the  veld  with  a  fairly 
large  carboard  box. 

Lots  of  rubbish  is  dumped  In  this  area  and 
I  thought  nothing  of  it  until  I  saw  how  care- 
fully he  was  carrying  the  box  and  with  what 
care  he  placed  it  on  the  ground. 

After  he  had  done  this,  he  cautiously 
looked  around  and  then  got  back  into  his  car 
and  drove  away. 

My  curiositv  was  aroused.  After  all,  one 
reads  of  babies  being  abandoned  in  this  way. 
So  I  turned  my  car  around  and  went  back  to 
have  a  look.  I  looked  Into  the  box  and  found 
the  contents  neatly  wrapped  In  white  paper. 
Back  in  the  car.  I  undid  the  wrapping  and 
to  mv  astonishment  I  found  a  great  pile  of 
new  Rl  notes    I  know  now  that  they  totaled 

I  decided  to  take  the  money  straight  to  the 
police  at  Langlaagte. 

I  was  a  bit  worried  that  the  Africans.  \^ho 
had  seen  the  money,  might  try  to  overpower 
me  and  get  awav  with  it. 

Near  Uncle  Charlie's  roadhouse  I  dropped 
the  Africans— with  some  relief. 

Suddeniv  a  car  pulled  up  behind  me  A 
man  got  out  and  came  over  to  my  car  He 
told  me  to  switch  off  my  engine  and  come 
vkath   him   to   his   car.  ,    ^.      v,    , 

I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  this,  but 
when  I  got  to  the  other  car  I  saw  the  man 
speak  into  a  radio  such  as  police  cars  carry 
and  I  suspected  it  was  the  police 

The  man  started  to  question  me  and  I  said 
I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Langlaagte  police 

station.  ,   ,,     , 

I  told  him  I  had  picked  up  a  box  full  of 
bank  notes  and  was  going  to  hand  it  in  I 
told  him  the  box  was  on  the  front  seat  of 
mv  car. 

The  man  ran  to  get  it  and  then  radioed  1 
have  got  the  box  and  the  stuff  inside" 

At  that  moment  a  second  car,  with  two 
men,  stopped  next  to  us.  One  of  the  men  got 
out  and  came  over  to  me. 

"You— dog.  where  is  the  child?  '  he  de- 
manded. 

I  stared  in  amazement. 

Then  he  hit  me  hard  with  his  fist  in  my 
stomach. 

He  continued  to  hit  me. 
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"For  Ood'B  Bake,  tell  me  what  child  and 
then  I'll  iKnow  why  you  are  hitting  me. "  I 
said. 

"You  think  you're  clever,  but  before  to- 
nlffht  you'll  talk,"  the  man  aald. 

He  iben  lifted  his  knee  and  kicked  me 
between  the  lega.  I  crouched  over  In  agony 
and  felt  that  I  had  landed  In  a  nightmare. 
In  fact  It  WBS  then  that  the  nightmare 
.started. 

I  was  put  into  one  of  the  cars  and  driven 
to  a  bluegum  plantation  near  Uncle  Charlie's. 
We  went  in  uatU  we  were  hidden  by  trees. 

One  of  the  men  shouted  at  me:  "Get  out 

of    the    car.    you   dog.    You    are    not 

going  to  hang.  We  are  going  to  kill  you.  " 

One  of  the  men  started  punching  me  in  the 
fiice  with  his  flst  and  In  the  stomach.  I 
staggered,  then  fell  down  and  started  to  crawl 
away  on  my  hands  and  knees. 

I  heard  one  Of  the  men  shout:  "Walt.  If  he 
runs  away  we  can  shoot  the  dog  dead  " 

So  I  crawled  back  to  them.  I  could  not 
stand,  but  I  was  picked  up  by  the  back  of  the 
shirt  and  hit  again.  By  this  time  my  hair  and 
my  face  were  covered  in  blood,  and  It  whs 
streaming  down  my  shirt. 

rtU.  DOWN 

All  this  time  I  kept  saying:  "I  know  notb- 
Ing  about  the  child,  I  know  nothing.  "I  tried 
to  explain,  between  blows,  that  I  had  simply 
beei^  coming  home  from  Alberton  when  I 
had  tfipn  the  man  dump  the  box,  but  each 
time  they  replied:   "You  He.  " 

I  was  dizzy  with  the  pain  and  the  blows 
to  my  head.  Tke  nightmare  was  a  whirl  of 
blows  and  pain  and  a  terrible  feeling  of 
helplessness  as  I  looked  Into  their  distorted 
faces. 

Through  It  alt  came  the  unbelievable  hor- 
ror that  I  did  not  know  what  they  were 
talking  about.  I  could  not  answer  their  ques- 
tions and  stop  the  blows.  I  was  powerless  In 
their  hands. 

Eventually  they  put  me  back  in  the  car. 
On  the  main  goad  again  they  stopped  for 
another  car.  la  which  was  a  high-ranking 
police  officer. 

"Did  be  talk?*'  he  asked.  They  replied  that 
I  had  not.  and  that  they  must  now  take  mc 
to  the  charge  odce. 

At  a  police  station  I  was  told  to  get  out 
and  they  took  me  to  the  wash  room.  They 
told  me  to  wash  my  face.  Another  man  Joined 
them. 

When  I  bent  «ver  to  wash  the  blood  out  of 
my  eyes  he  crashed  his  fist  into  my  kidneys. 
As  I  Jerked  upelght  he  hit  me  In  the  face. 
He  went  on  hitting  me. 

I  kept  begging  and  begging  them  to  stop. 
I  said  I  would  try  and  help  them  find  the 
child.  They  kept  on  beating  me.  By  now  I 
was  screaming  all  their  blows. 

I  was  completely  dizzy  and  dazed  and  my 
body  ached  fromlthe  blows. 

"Are  you  golnt  to  talk?"  they  kept  asking 
me 

"Yes.  yes."  I  sSld.  hoping  only  to  stop  them 
hitting  me.  They  let  me  wash  my  face.  But 
when  they  started  questioning  me  again  I 
had  to  say:   "What  child  do  you  mean?" 

By  this  time  U  was  about  5:50  p  m.  They 
hnd  picked  me  up  about  4:20  p  m. 

When  I  looked  at  them  I  could  no  longer 
see  their  faces.  My  eyes  were  filled  with  blood 
and  water  and  any  sight  had  gone  dim. 

Suddenly  they  stopped  and  I  heard  some- 
one say  that  Brigadier  Buys  wanted  to  see 
nie   They  took  me  Into  an  office. 

The  brigadier  said:  "Tell  me  your  story." 

I  told  him.  I  did  not  speak  of  the  hiding 
because  he  could  see  It  for  himself. 

At  that  stag©  the  brigadier  left  his  office. 
Quickly  I  went  to  the  phone  .and  dialled  the 
home  of  my  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Aletta  van 
Keclen. 

"Please  send  someone  quickly,"  I  mem- 
aged  to  giisp.  '■!  am  being  held  for  kidnap- 
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ping  and  they  have  beaten  the  bell  out  of 
me" 

I  must  have  collapsed  then,  for  the  next 
thing  I  knew  my  boss,  Mr.  Kal  Botha  was 
lifting  me  off  the  floor. 

I  learned  later  that  the  police  had  tele- 
phoned him  to  come  to  the  police  station  to 
check  on  my  story  that  I  had  been  at  work 
all  day. 

I  remember  Mr.  Botha  asking  If  I  would 
be  taken  to  hospital.  They  said  that  the 
District  Surgeon  would  examine  me  In  the 
police  station. 

He  then  Insisted  that  he  was  taking  me 
to  the  hospital. 

Eventually  they  took  me  to  the  police  car 
and  drove  me  to  the  J.  G   Strljdom  Hospital. 

I  had  10  stitches  In  three  cuts  on  my  face 
and  head.  My  body  was  bruised  and  swcdlen 
from  the  blows. 

I  was  kept  In  hospital  from  Friday  eve- 
ning until  T\iesday  midday.  They  only  dis- 
charged me  then  because  I  Insisted  that  I 
wanted  to  go  home. 

Now  the  nightmare  Is  over — but  I  will  re- 
member It  all  my  life.  There  Is  terror  In  be- 
ing at  the  mercy  of  men  who  behave  as  If 
they  are  not  human  beings. 

I  am  filled  with  horror  at  what  they  did 
to  me.  These  are  the  people  who  are  supposed 
to  protect  us.  Even  had  I  been  a  criminal 
they  acted  In  a  way  that  brought  disgrace  to 
their  calling. 

If  only  they  had  allowed  me  to  phone  my 
boss  at  the  start,  the  fact  that  I  had  been 
at  work  all  day  and  could  not  have  been  In- 
volved in  the  kidnapping  could  have  been 
proved  in  a  minute. 

If  one  day  I  go  to  Hell  I  already  know  what 
It  Is  like.  Hell  Is  where  you  scream  and  they 
go  on  beating  you.  It  Is  where  you  are  at  the 
mercy  of  people  who  are  not  human. 

And  all  the  time  I  kept  thinking  of  my 
children.  They  are  my  sunshine  and  my  life. 
Would  I  ever  harm  a  little  child?  I  tried  to 
explain  this  to  them,  but  their  reply  was  to 
hit  me  again. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  policemen  con- 
cerned Intend  coming  to  apologise  to  me  for 
what  they  did.  I  do  not  want  their  apologies. 
These  could  never  make  amends. 

Blow   bt   Blow 

The  Engelbrecht  story  demands  a  wide  and 
aearrhing  inquiry. 

The  story  of  Mr.  J.  J  Engelbrecht  and  the 
parcel  of  money  raises  questions  that  go  far 
beyond  the  particular  Incident  In  which  he 
was  involved. 

A  child  had  been  kidnapped.  The  {>ollce 
laid  a  trap  In  the  form  of  a  parcel  of  ransom 
money  beside  the  road.  Mr.  Engelbrecht.  hap- 
pening to  see  the  parcel  being  placed,  stopped 
his  car  and  picked  It  up.  The  police  detained 
him  and,  he  says.  In  an  attempt  to  make  him 
say  where  the  child  was.  beat  him  up.  They 
subsequently  arrested  and  charged  two  quite 
other  people.  Mr.  Engelbrecht  had  to  spend 
four  days  In  hospital. 

The  facts  of  this  incident  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  ordinary  way.  The  head  of  the 
C  I  D  says  the  police  themselves  are  Inves- 
tigating the  alleged  beatlng-up  and  will  lay 
the  evidence  before  the  Attorney  General, 
who  win  decide  whether  to  prosecute.  Mr. 
Engelbrecht  Is  reported  to  have  said  he  In- 
tends to  sue  for  damages. 

But  If  the  facts  turn  out  to  be  aa  they 
have  been  reported,  other  and  wider  ques- 
tions arise.  Why  was  Mr.  Engelbrecht  beaten 
up  at  all?  One  can  understand  the  .sense  of 
urgency  which  must  have  moved  the  police 
at  the  time.  Here  was  what  looked  like  a  red- 
hot  suspect  refusing  to  talk.  But  Is  there 
no  more  civilized  and  effective  way  of  deal- 
ing with  an  admittedly  critical  situation  like 
thls'> 

How  widespread  Is  this  practice  of  assault- 
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Ing  suspects?  The  Engelbrecht  Incident,  if 
It  turns  out  to  be  true,  will  make  the  stories 
about  the  prevalence  of  this  procedure  un- 
comfortably credible. 

Is  the  clobbering  of  stispects  sponta- 
neous— a  traditional  South  African  expres- 
sion of  annoyance  or  Impatience — or  Is  it 
done  on  orders? 

And  Is  It  necessary?  As  a  cure  for  obsti- 
nacy It  seems  dubious.  It  may  make  an  ob- 
durate witness  even  more  so.  And  It  may 
make  the  other  kind  produce  false  testimony 
or  a  false  confession.  Where  does  that  get  us"* 
The  wrong  people  get  punl.shed  which  means 
that  the  real  criminals  do  not,  and  the  onlv 
thing  that  Is  achieved  is  the  propagation  of 
violence. 

Probe  into  Allegations  Against  Cops 

Allegations  that  police  too  often  abuse 
their  powers,  especially  when  It  comes  to  In- 
terrogation, have  long  been  the  subject  of 
concern  among  our  people. 

Now  comes  the  news  of  a  disturbing  in- 
cident In  which  It  is  alleged  that  a  White 
man.  Mr.  Jacob  Engelbrecht,  was  beaten  up 
In  the  course  of  Interrogation  by  the  police 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  EUigelbrecht  picked 
up  a  box  full  of  money  which  the  police  had 
planted  as  a  trap  for  the  people  responsible 
for  kidnapping  a  child. 

The  police  detained  Mr.  Engelbrecht  and 
questioned  him.  In  the  attempt  to  make  him 
say  where  the  child  was,  Mr.  Engelbrecht 
alleges  that  the  police  beat  him  up  seriously. 

Subsequently,  two  different  people  were 
arrested  la  connection  with  the  kidnap  case 

Although  a  White  person  Is  Involved  in 
this  case,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  there  Is 
widespread  Interest  among  our  people  in  the 
findings  that  the  C.I.D.  have  promised  to 
make  available  to  the  Attorney-General  in 
this  case. 

Beating  up  arrested  people  to  extract  con- 
fessions or  Information  Is  wrong  and  may  de- 
feat the  ends  of  justice  as  witnesses  give  any 
Information  to  escape  being  beaten  up. 

The  police  have  no  right  to  Infilct  punlsh- 
men"  on  people  without  the  order  of  a  court 
after  trial. 

If  It  Is  found  that  the  assault  on  Mr.  En- 
gelbrecht did  take  place,  the  police  should 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  put  their 
house  in  order  and  assure  all  people  that 
such  actions  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Kidnapping  Case:  .Allegation  of  Brlt-ality 
Against  Police 

Tlie  South  African  Police  Force  enjoys  a 
high  reputation — and  It  deserves  It.  In  many 
Western  countries  today,  there  is  acute  ten- 
sion between  public  and  police.  This  Is  one 
of  the  main  Issues  In  the  current  presidential 
election  campaign  In  America — but  In  the 
Republic  there  Is  no  such  Issue. 

Here,  there  are  good  reasons  for  confidence 
In  our  policemen.  There  Is  their  general 
professional  proficiency:  the  speed  with 
which  they  so  often  track  down  criminals: 
their  tenacity  in  the  complicated  cases:  their 
success  in  holding  down  the  crime  rate  while, 
in  many  another  country  today,  it  is  soar- 
ing. There  is  appreciation,  also,  of  the  bril- 
liance with  which,  in  recent  years,  the  Police 
Force  has  countered  subversion,  and  kept 
this  a  peaceful  and  orderly  land.  There  is 
gratitude  for  the  part  vhlch  the  Force  Is 
playing  now  In  defending  South  Africa 
against  guerrilla  Incursions  from  across  the 
Zambesi. 

The  personal  qualities  of  the  ordinary 
South  African  Policeman  has  also  won  the 
trust  of  the  citizen:  his  unobtrusivene-ss  In 
the  streets  of  the  cities;  his  helpfulness  to 
all  in  remote  areas;  his  Integrity;  and  the 
courage  which  he  regularly  displays,  against 
whatever  odds,  In  carrying  out  his  tasks. 

There  Is  also  public  confidence  that  the 
South  African  policeman  understands  th.Tt  it 
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is  his  duty  to  apprehend  the  criminal,  but 
that  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Courts  to  punish 
iiim. 

This  is  the  context  In  which  an  occurrence 
reported  at  the  weekend  has  caused  wide 
concern  both  Inside  and  outside  the  Police 
Force  According  to  the  reports,  a  man  was 
:it tacked  by  the  police  after  he  had  been  ar- 
rested, In  suspicious  circumstances,  in  the 
.uurse  of  a  kidnapping  investigation.  Later 
he  was  released;  and  in  interviews  now  pub- 
li-.hed  he  says  that  he  was  so  brutally  as- 
.^aulled  that  he  had  to  undergo  hospital 
treatment  for  some  days. 

The  Police  authorities  have  taken  imme- 
diate action.  They  have  ordered  an  Investl- 
eatlon,  forthwith,  into  all  aspects  of  the  case, 
and  have  undertaken  that  the  lull  facts  will 
be  presented  to  the  Attorney  General  for  his 
consideration.  This  is  what  the  public  ex- 
pects; whether  or  not  the  allegations  made 
by  the  man  concerned  are  well-founded,  they 
are  to  be  thoroughly  examined.  The  ma- 
chinery which  has  been  set  up  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  speed  with  which  it  has 
been  done,  will  re-assure  the  man-ln-the- 
street  And  for  indlvlduul  members  of  the 
Force  who  may  be  inclined  for  whatever 
reason,  to  over-reach  themselves,  it  Is  a 
warning  that  brutality  in  the  South  African 
Police  will  not  be  allowed. 

It  cannot  be  allowed— particularly  in  these 
times  when  violence  lies  Just  below  the 
surface  of  society,  and  it  cannot  be  allowed 
in  South  Africa.  In  a  mixed  population  like 
ours,  it  is  essential  that  the  Police  Force 
should  be  known  among  all  sections  for  its 
fair  dealing.  Among  communities  at  widely 
differing  stages  of  development,  the  police- 
man has  a  special  responsibility  to  set  the 
example  of  civilised  standards.  And  In  a 
multi-racial  community,  he  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  promoting  harmony  by  setting 
the  example  in  controlled  behaviour. 

In  South  Africa,  the  policeman  has  a  role 
that  extends  far  beyond  catching  criminals. 
It  can  be  discharged  only  If  there  is  confi- 
dence between  him  and  the  citizen;  and 
the  action  taken  In  the  present  case  Is  evi- 
dence that  the  authorities  are  determined  to 
maintain  It. 

Settled  in  Secret 

Again,  a  case  involving  serious  allegations 
of  assault  by  the  police  has  been  settled  out 
of  court  without  any  public  investigation  or 
explanation.  The  State  has  made  a  payment 
to  Mr  Jacobus  Engelbrecht.  who  had  sued 
the  Minister  of  Police  for  R16,288.  His  claim 
arose  from  alleged  unlawful  arrest  and  as- 
sault by  policemen  investigating  a  kidnap- 
ping case  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Engelbrecht  says  he 
has  been  told  not  to  disclose  the  amount  of 
the  payment,  and  a  State  spokesman  has  re- 
fused to  name  it. 

A  settlement  of  this  kind,  \-lrtuany  in 
secret.  Is  disturbing.  It  is  particularly  so  be- 
cause of  the  dimensions  to  which  police 
power  has  been  extended  in  South  Africa — 
and  because  the  closing  of  such  a  case  in  this 
way  Is  no  novelty. 

About  a  year  ago  the  State  paid  Mr.  Gabriel 
Mbindi,  an  elderly  Ovambo,  R3,000  towards 
his  legal  costs  in  settlement  of  an  action 
lor  alleged  assault  during  detention  under 
the  Terrorism  Act.  Without  admitting 
liability,  the  Government  had  previously 
paid  Miss  Stephanie  Kemp  Rl.OOO  plus  costs 
Jor  alleged  assault  during  90-day  detention. 
.And  a  similar  ew:tion  brought  by  another 
■jO-day  detainee,  Mr.  Alan  Brooks,  was  also 
.settled  out  of  court,  although  the  State 
uenied  the  allegations. 

Unlike  these  earlier  cases,  Mr.  Engel- 
VirechfB  action  did  not  involve  the  Security 
Police.  He  alleged  that  he  was  arrested  after 
picking  up  a  parcel  containing  RIO.OOO  while 
the  police  were  investigating  the  kidnapping 
of   an  Infant.  The  summons  Issued  on  his 
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behalf  listed  26  injuries,  alleged  to  have  been 
caused  by  police  assault. 

The  Commissioner  of  Police,  General 
Gous.  was  quoted  as  saying  in  a  newspaper 
interview  last  year  that  he  saw  nothing 
wrong  with  the  conduct  of  the  police  in  this 
matter.  And  in  January  this  year  the  Attor- 
ney-General decided  against  prosecuting  the 
police. 

Yet  Mr.  Engelbrechfs  civil  action  has  now 
been  settled  by  a  payment  to  him.  Why? 
This  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  public  impor- 
tance. It  involves  not  only  the  paying  out 
of  public  money,  but  also  the  \ital  question 
of  police  conduct  So  the  public  Is  entitled 
to  full  details  of  the  settlement  and  the 
reasons  for  it.  But  the  public  interest  would 
have  been  served  best  by  a  full  ventilation 
of  the  tacts  in  open  court. 
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A^^^WAR  crusade  calling  for 

U  S  SURRENDER  TO  COMMUNISTS 
IN  VIETNAM  ENCOUNTERS  BACK- 
LASH 


ADMINISTRATION'S  ACTION  ON 
DDT;  A  TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE DAVID  OBEY 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 


Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  indicates  in  a  page 
1  story  that  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Finch  is  in  the  process 
of  proposing  an  order  banning  the  sale 
within  the  United  States  of  the  pesticide 
DDT.  The  order  is  reportedly  now  on  the 
Presidents  desk  for  approval. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  leadership  on 
this  issue  of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey).  The  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  took  responsibility 
within  the  House  on  this  important  ques- 
tion and  on  August  5  the  gentleman  in- 
troduced a  bill,  H.R.  13340,  to  ban  the 
sale  and  use  of  DDT  in  the  United  States. 
The  bill  now  has  30  consponsors  with 
some  additional  identical  bills  introduced 
by  still  other  Members. 

Last  week,  continuing  his  diligent  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  cleaner  water  and 
an  environment  free  from  accumulated 
DDT,  the  gentleman  authored  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  urg- 
ing that  he  take  Executive  action  to  ban 
DDT  sales.  This  letter  was  signed  by  21 
of  our  colleagues. 

Throughout  the  Nation  numerous  con- 
servation groups  and  concerned  citizens 
have  joined  the  call  for  banning  this  and 
other  slow  degrading  chemical  pesticides. 
E\'ery  week  new  reports  are  heard  of 
other  animals  or  food  products  which  are 
confiscated  or  banned  from  sale  because 
of  the  high  level  of  DDT  residue  which 
they  contain.  The  question  is  how  long 
will  we  wait  before  we  decide  that  the 
harm  which  DDT  is  doing  to  our  envi- 
ronment is  not  worth  the  benefits  which 
it  has  admittedly  conferred  upon  us?  The 
day  will  certainly  come  when  we  decide 
that  there  are  other  less  toxic,  perhaps 
even  less  expensive,  alternatives  to  DDT. 
On  that  day,  the  sale  and  use  of  DDT 
will  be  banned  in  the  United  States.  I 
^..-lieve  that  all  citizens  owe  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  efforts  which  have  helped  to  bring 
that  day  closer. 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12,  1969 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  weekends  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  visit  the  district  I  represent  in 
Texas.  At  Veterans  Day  celebrations,  and 
at  other  gatherings,  I  had  occasion  to  de- 
liver a  number  of  addresses  and  to  talk 
with  a  rather  substantial  number  of  peo- 
ple. Two  of  those  functions  were  in 
schools,  attended  by  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents. I  also  appeared  before  several 
well-attended  meetings  sponsored  by 
American  Legion  posts. 

The  chief  subjects  of  my  discussion.^; 
had  to  do  with  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
President  Nixon's  plan  for  an  oi'derly 
withdrawal,  to  be  synchronized  with  re- 
placements of  trained  and  equipped  in- 
digenous forces,  and  also  assuming  that 
the  enemy  does  not  escalate  the  war  to 
the  point  that  appropriate  retaliatorj- 
action  on  our  part  would  become  impera- 
tive. In  that  event,  the  timetable  for  our 
disengagement  of  combat  forces  would, 
of  course,  be  interrupted  and  heavy  blow.s 
at  the  enemy  would  have  to  be  unleashed 
I  can  say  I  have  never  seen  the  people 
with  whom  I  met  more  united  on  one 
subject.  They  solidly  support  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  They  oppose  unilateral  ana 
immediate  withdrawal  as  a  dangercu.-^ 
and  senselesj  move. 

On  every  hand  I  could  detect  a  re- 
surgence of  patriotism  and  a  significant 
reverence  for  the  American  flag.  People 
appear  to  be  sick  and  tired  of  those  who 
would  sell  our  country  short  at  a  time 
when  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  unity 
in  support  of  our  Government's  plan  for 
dealing  with  the  Vietnam  tragedy.  They 
express  grave  concern  about  the  activi- 
ties of  the  merchants  of  defeat  and  de- 
spair who  they  feel  are,  either  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  giving  encouragement  to 
the  enemy  to  prolong  the  war  and  kill 
more  Americans. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  speech  I  recently  made  on  Vet- 
erans Day  before  a  gathering  sponsored 
by  the  American  Legion  at  New  Braun- 
fels,  Tex.  The  speech  follows: 

Veterans  Day  Address 
November  11  Is  Veterans  Day,  a  day  of  deep 
and  special  significance  among  our  national 
holidavs  and  observances.  This  day  has  been 
set  aside  by  the  Congress  and  proclaimed 
by  the  President  as  a  moment  of  homaee 
and  respect  for  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  bear  the  honored  designation 
of  veteran. 

On  this  day  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
from  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  present, 
more  than  38-mlllion  men  and  women — of 
whom  more  than  27-million  are  still  living- 
have  served  their  country  in  unlformduring 
wartime. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  on  this  hallowed 
day  we  not  only  pay  tribute  to  the  living 
veteran  but  also  to  those  millions  who  dur- 
ing 190  years  of  our  glorious  history  manned 
the  ramparts  of  battle  when  their  country 
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called  on  them.  In  their  Uvea  and  In  thetr 
performance  they  embodied  the  finest  attri- 
bute* of  American  courage  and  patriotism. 

AMKIUCANS    IN    VTXTNAM 

Today,  as  we  meet  here,  Americans  are 
being  flred  upon  by  ruthless  Communist 
aggressors  in  far-away  Vietnam — In  a  tragic 
war  that  has  already  claimed  the  lives  of 
nearly  40,000  of  our  finest  and  most  gallant 
young  men.  Such  sacrifices  should  serve  to 
arouse  the  patriotic  fervor  and  evoke  the 
united  support  of  all  Americans — whether 
or  not  they  have  reservations  about  the  wis- 
dom of  our  commitment  to  a  land  war  In 
Asia.  The  fact  Is  we  are  there.  Our  flag  Is 
there,  and  thousands  of  Americans  have  given 
their  lives  In  support  of  an  American  com- 
mitment agalnsit  Communist  aggression. 

It  Is  Incumbent  on  Americans  to  support 
measures  and  policies  designed  to  vindicate 
those  sacrifices.  Let  us  remember  that  those 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  have  fought  In 
Vietnam  were  there  In  l>ehalf  of  an  Ameri- 
can mission  to  block  Communist  aggression. 
They  have  done  their  duty  and  done  It  well. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  General  Chapman, 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  recently 
reported  that  during  the  course  of  that  con- 
flict a  total  of  39,000  Marines  have  volun- 
•  tartly  requested  extensions  of  their  combat 
duty  rather  than  being  returned  to  the 
Statea"  which  they  had  a  right  to  do  And 
"thousinds  of  others,  in  all  branches  of  the 
services,  have  done  likewise.  They  have 
fought  like  tigers  for  a  cause  sponsored  by 
their  government.  That  war  was  not  of  their 
making,  but  when  sent  there  they  never 
faltered  In  performing  their  duty.  Our  na- 
tion owes  them  an  everlasting  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

HAVE   BAcmnCES   BEEN   IN   VAINt 

Have  these  satrlflces  in  men  and  resources 
been  In  vain?  Only  history  can  give  the 
answer.  We  do  know  that  more  than  550,000 
Communists  have  been  killed  In  that  war — 
by  actual  head  coimt.  It  Is  well  to  recall 
that  General  Glap,  the  General  who  master- 
minded the  defeat  of  the  French  In  1954, 
joined  by  Lin  Hao,  Red  China's  Minister  of 
Defense,  and,  of  course,  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
long  ago  unveiled  grandiose  plans  (or  con- 
quest, and  that  plan  was  by  no  means  limited 
to  South  Vletnatm  And  we  know  that  Com- 
munist occupation  of  nil  of  Southeast  Asia 
could  be  expected  to  seriously  endanger 
American  security  In  the  years  ahead  and 
probably  advance  the  date  of  World  War  III. 

So.  regardless  of  the  wisdom  of  ever  al- 
lowing ourselves  to  become  Involved  In  a  land 
war  In  Asia,  the  fact  Is  there  was  a  laudlble 
objective.  And  had  the  military  been  allowed 
to  fight  that  war  from  Its  Inception,  to  plan 
strategy  and  choose  targets  free  of  political 
interference,  it  is  believed  a  decisive  military 
victory  could  have  been  achieved  long  ago — 
with  oiu-  losses  relatively  low.  In  any  event 
we  know  the  Communist  plan  for  the  big 
take-over  has  been  thwarted. 

OtTH    WITHDRAWAL    PtJ^N 

Today  we  must  be  realistic  and  face  up  to 
the  alternatives  available.  The  President  has 
outlined  such  a  plan,  and  he  has  called  for 
united  support  behind  it.  He  deserves  that 
support,  and  I  am  convinced  the  overwhelm- 
ing masses  of  Americans  will  give  It  to  him 

This  plan  Is  for  gradual  withdrawal  of 
American  combat  troops,  to  be  synchronized 
with  replacement  of  trained  and  equipped 
indigenous  forces  Already  substantial  prog- 
ress In  that  respect  has  been  achieved.  As  of 
this  time  more  than  97  per  cent  of  all  South 
Vietnamese  troops  have  been  equipped  with 
our  superior  M-16  rifles.  They're  now  in 
charge  of  a  major  portion  of  the  crucial 
Mekong  DeltA  River  operations;  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  Is  today  haa- 
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dllng  many  air  support  duties.  The  change- 
over Is  proceeding  according  to  plan. 

Many  of  our  military  experts  believe  the 
war  Is  being  won,  despite  the  continued 
sporadic  suicidal  attacks  by  the  enemy — 
apparently  Inspired  chiefly  by  the  anti-war 
sentiment  which  haa  erupted  In  thl>  coun- 
try. The  enemy  is  winning  more  victories  In 
this  country  than  he  Is  in  Vietnam. 

THE    STTKBENDBB    PBOPONENT8 

Now,  the  Other  alternative,  favored  by  the 
anti-war  contingent.  Is  a  policy  of  unilateral 
and  Immediate  withdrawal,  which  means 
virtual  capitulation  and  the  surrender  of  the 
South  to  the  blood-thirsty  Communist  in- 
vaders. If  this  course  Is  followed  at  this 
time,  before  the  replacement  plan  is  com- 
pleted, the  Communists  would  overrun  the 
South  and  then  would  come  the  big  blood 
bath. 

Only  l-ist  night  I  watched  a  TV  interview 
of  four  amputees,  all  veterans  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  They  were  asked  what  they  think 
of  the  Immediate  withdrawal  proposal.  Each 
of  them  expressed  the  belief  It  would  be  a 
major  tragedy  —  that  untold  thousands  of 
Innocent  men.  women  and  children  would 
undoubtedly  be  slaughtered  by  the  Com- 
munist victors  who  would  be  expected  to  take 
over.  Some  Indication  of  what  to  expect  wm 
learned  in  the  battle  over  Hui  a  few  months 
ago  when  the  Communists  for  a  time  gained 
the  upper  hand  there  and  proceeded  to 
execute  3,000  helpless  men.  women  and 
children. 

AID  AND  COMFOBT  TO  THE  ENEMT 

The  anti-war  protesters,  in  th«  manner 
of  asserting  their  protests,  have  In  my  opin- 
ion done  this  country  a  grave  disservice. 
Some  of  them  have  been  seen  waving  the 
Viet  Cong  flag.  And  none  of  the  partici- 
pants have  been  known  to  criticize  those 
who  did  wave  the  enemy  flag.  There  Is  a 
right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  assert  legiti- 
mate dissent.  But  In  time  of  war.  when 
Americans  are  being  killed  on  the  field  of 
battle  and  our  flag  is  under  attack,  no 
American  In  my  c  pinion  has  the  moral  right 
to  engage  In  a  form  of  dissent  which  Is  cal- 
culated to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy. 

Only  recently  '  heard  an  escaped  prisoner 
of  war  who  had  spent  four  years  In  a  Viet 
Cong  prison,  tell  about  the  propaganda  tech- 
niques employed  In  an  effort  to  convert 
them  to  the  alleged  unpopularity  and  fu- 
tility of  our  military  mission  In  Vietnam. 
Day  after  day  the  prisoners  were  forced  to 
listen  to  recordings  of  statements  made  by 
American  protesters — Including  Stokely 
Carmlchael,  Rap  Brown,  and  five  different 
highly  placed  American  politicians  all  criti- 
cal of  our  presence  In  that  conflict.  Prom 
this  display  the  ex-prlsoner  of  war  said  the 
enemy  appeared  convinced  the  American 
people  were  on  the  side  of  the  aggressors  and 
It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  we  would 
be  forced  by  public  opinion  to  throw  in 
the  towel  and  get  out. 

WHO  u:aos  the  anti-wab  move 

While  I  feel  sure  some  good-lntentloned 
people  have  been  innocently  drawn  into  the 
call  for  American  surrender,  the  fact  is 
that  the  leaders  of  this  movement — or  at 
least  most  of  them — are  not  concerned  with 
what  Is  good  for  America.  That  crowd  in- 
cludes the  anti-draft  and  the  antl-mllltary 
advocates.  They  Include  the  pacifists,  and 
those  who  oppose  the  ROTC  and  our  re- 
search and  development  outlays  for  Im- 
proved weapons.  They  Include  the  pro-Com- 
munist Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
the  Black  Panthers,  the  Communist  Party 
USA.  and  their  lackys  who  do  their  bid- 
ding— most  of  whom  are  too  lazy  to  work 
and  too  cowardly  to  fight. 
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They  Include  the  same  trouble-makers  who 
led  the  abortive  March  on  the  Pentagon  a 
year  or  two  ago.  Their  leaders  include  the 
militants  who  create  most  of  the  campus 
riots,  defy  the  courts,  scream  "police  bru- 
tality" when  they  are  challenged,  and  aided 
and  abetted  by  fuzzy-headed  Intellectuul 
radicals,  they  make  a  mockery  of  law  and 
order  In  a  civilized  and  decent  society. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  the  "gen- 
eration gap,"  and  some  strive  to  use  this  to 
excuse  the  misconduct  involving  crime  and 
violence.  Right  now  I  am  more  concerned 
about  the  "Jail  gap" — the  presence  of  f.\r 
too  many  unoccupied  Jail  cells  in  the  coun- 
try— at  a  time  when  there  are  far  too  many 
unpunished  criminals  at  large  and  too  many 
guilty  mobsters  on  the  loose.  And  you  can  be 
certain  most  of  these  characters  are  a  part 
of  the  antl-wur  crusade. 

It's  time  we  invoke  the  advice  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  who  said:  "If  ye  be  wllUnR 
and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the 
land:  but  If  ye  refuse  and  rebel  ye  shall  be 
devoured  with  the  sword." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this:  We  have  but 
one  President — one  Oommander-ln-Chlet. 
Many  of  you  heard  him  a  few  nights  ago 
as  he  spoke  of  a  plan  for  wlthdrawul  from 
the  war  in  Vietnam — an  orderly  withdrawal- 
replacement  plan.  In  my  Judgment  If  this 
plan  Is  followed  and  fully  supported,  more 
lives  win  be  saved,  the  war  will  be  ended 
quicker,  and  history  will  treat  us  better.  On 
this  Veterans  Day  1969  let  us  resolve  to  sup- 
port our  leader. 


LEGAL    COUNSEL    FOR    THE    POOR 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Senate  passed  the  ill-conceived  Murphy 
amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  it  did  more  than  deliver  a  crushinc 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  millions  of  poor 
people  in  this  country  who  seek  to  im- 
prove their  lives  through  methods  of 
orderly  change.  The  Murphy  amend- 
ment also  represents  a  direct  attack  on 
the  legal  process,  especially  the  hereto- 
fore sacred  lawyer-client  relationship. 

The  poor,  like  the  rich,  often  have 
legal  problems  involving  the  State  gov- 
ernment. And  the  poor  man's  lawyer,  like 
the  rich  man's,  has  an  ethical  duty  to 
prosecute  that  case  to  the  fullest  of  his 
abilities.  Such  vigorous  representation 
forms  the  very  basis  of  our  legal  system. 
Yet,  if  the  Murphy  amendment  should 
be  enacted,  the  iX)or  man's  lawyer,  un- 
like the  rich  man's  lawyer,  will  now  face 
possible  political  repercussion  for  carry- 
ing out  his  ethical  duty  of  maximum 
representation.  This  will  obviously  have 
a  deleterious  effect  on  the  poverty  law- 
yer faced  with  a  possible  suit  against 
the  State,  and  could  easily  force  that 
lawyer  to  give  his  client  substandard 
representation. 

The  Cleveland  Bar  Association,  which 
has  always  been  a  stanch  supporter  of 
our  city's  excellent  legal  sei-vices  pro- 
gram, has  recognized  the  danger  inher- 
ent m  the  Murphy  amendment,  and  has 
recently  passed  strong  resolutions  which 
both   condemn  the   Senate   action   and 
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call  upon  the  association's  membership 
to  work  for  defeat  of  the  amendment  n 
the  House.  I  include  the  resolution  in 
the  RECORD  so  ray  colleagues  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  bar  association  s  think- 
iiig  on  this  vital  Issue : 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas,  on  October  14.  1969.  the  United 
Stktes  Senkte  passed  an  amendment  to  Sec- 
Uon24rofthe'^Economlc  opportunity  Act  of 

19M.  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  give  the 
governor  of  a  sUte  final  authority  to  veto.  In 
IboTe  or  in  part,  the  Federal  funding  of  any 
Legal  Services  Program  operating  within  that 

''wierei,  under  present  law.  the  power  of 
veto  of  a  governor  over  Federal  funding  of  a 
Legal  Services  Program  may  be  exercl^d  only 
as  to  the  whole  of  such  a  program  and  not  as 
to  a  part,  and  such  veto  may  be  overriden  by 
^tfon  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
twice  in  recent  months  stated  its  opposition 
tTTovemmenUl  interference  with  zealous 
represenwtlon  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  poor 
as  evidenced  by  the  text  of  Resolution  and 
letter  attached  hereto; 

NOW,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  The 
Cleveland  Bar  Association,  consistent  with 
the  action  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  with  the  traditional  respect  of  the  mem- 
bers of  The  Cleveland  Bar  Association  for  the 
right  of  each  person  or  group  of  persons  to  be 
fully  represented  by  independent  legal  coun- 
sel hereby  expresses  its  firm  opposlUon  to  any 
rmendment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  Of  1964,  Including  the  aforementioned 
amendment,  which  would  give  the  governor 
of  a  state  or  other  sute  or  local  official  final 
veto  authority  over  the  Federal  funding  of 
any  Legal  Services  Program,  or  part  thereoi, 

*  Further  resolved,  that  the  members  of  this 
Association,  as  individuals,  are  hereby  en- 
couraged to  take  aU  steps  they  Individually 
deem  possible  to  insure  the  defeat  of  the 
aforementioned  amendment  In  the  United 
States   House   of    Representatives;    and 

Further  resolved,  that  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  this  AssocUtlon  Is  hereby  directed 
to  give  appropriate  lubllclty  to  the  passage 
of  this  Resolution,  including  without  Um- 
ItaUon  the  communication  of  the  text  thereof 
to  each  member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  having  his  constituency 
within  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION-S  HA11JLING 
or  THE  MOBILIZATION 


A.  ERNEST  FITZGERALD 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 


OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 
Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  letter  sent  by  me  on  November 
6. 1969,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Dr  Robert  C.  Seamans. 

Secretary   of   the   Axr   Force.   Department   of 
Defense  Building,  The  Pentagon.  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 
DEAR  MR.  Secretary  ;  On  behalf  of  the  tax 
paying  citizens  of  the  llth  District  of  Indi- 
ana   I  request  that  you  reinstate  A.  Ernest 
Fitzgerald,  the  government  waste  finder  at 
the  Pentagon. 

To  hold  that  a  »3 1,000  salary  Is  wasted  on  a 
man  who  uncovers  billions  In  government 
waste  is  not  only  ludicrous;  it  is  an  act  of 
hostlUty  to  the  overburdened  taxpayers  of 
this  country. 

Sincerely,  ,  __ 

Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr. 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    TOMt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 
Mr    OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,   several   editorUls   which   have 
recently  appeared  in  the  press  regarding 
the  November  13-15  marches  and  dem- 
onstrations   planned    for    Washington 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  situation 
has  been  handled  by  the  administration. 
Although  I  am  gratified  that  a  permit 
has  finally  been  granted  for  a  march 
along  Pennsylvania  Avenue--and  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  commend  Mayor  Wash- 
ington for  his  intervention  and  assist- 
ance—I  continue  to  be  deeply  troubled 
by   the  provocative   attitude  being   as- 
sumed  by   the    administration.    Recent 
speeches  and  statements— especially  by 
the  Vice  President  and  Transporation 
Secretary  Volpe— can  only  serve  to  fur- 
ther inflame  and  divide  our  Nation. 

The  whole  chmate  being  created  by 
the  administration  appears  to  seek  tx> 
invite  confrontation  instead  of  avoid  it. 
Not  since  the  days  of  Senator  Jo«ph 
McCarthy  has  there  been  such  a  fright- 
ening atmosphere  of  suppression  of  dis- 
sent and  equation  of  ^^^J^^f.^^^^^,^^'^ 
administration  poUcies  and  disloyalty. 

The  editorials  inserted  put  the  admin- 
istration's actions  in  the  disturbing  per- 
spective they  deserve: 

Who  Decides? 
A  "Silent  majority  "  Is  a  convenient  thing, 
when  op^tlon  to  presldenUal  PoUcles  get^ 
uncomfortTbly  vocal,  and  were  not  certain 
^"^TenTNUon  has  been  wise  to  en^^«*e 
his  hypothetical  supporters  to  break  their 
silencl  With  telegrams  ^^^  ^^her  expre^  ons 
about  the  Vietnam  war.  The  minute  a  silent 
"^lorlty  begins  making  noise.  It  risks  being 
Sm^  appraised  and  estimated  right  along 
with  the  opposition,  with  the  possible  danger 
of  being  P^ved  smaller  than  the  loud  minor- 

"^  The  president  has  been  heartened  by  the 
fiood  of^ele^ams  reaching  ^l^*'  White  House 
in  support  of  hU  speech  on  Vietnam.  The 
wires  ran  90  per  cent  favorable,  a  spokesman 
said  and  Mr.  Nixon  demonstrated  this  graphi- 
cally with  two  pUes  of  yeUow  envelopes,  one 
tall  tower  of  praise  and  one  inslgmflcant 
silver  of  discontent,  (There  was  a  good  deal 
of  discontent  In  Congress  after  the  speech, 
but  It  didn't  produce  telegrams.)  Many,  naany 
thousands  of  people  obviously  approved  of 
the  "Nixon  war-  the  President  has  vowed 
-  to  end  on  an  orderly  schedule  in  his  own 
good  time  provided  the  other  side  doeen  t 
do  anything  outrageous. 

On  November  15  there  wUl  be  quite  a  num- 
ber of  people  coming  to  Washington  to  dem- 
onstrate their  desire  for  a  different  policy. 
No  one  knows  how  many  wiU  make  the  trip, 
but  the  target  Is  somewhere  around  a  half- 
million— many,    many    thousands    Indeed. 

Query:  If  many,  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple send  telegrams  to  the  V^Thlte  House  prais- 
ing the  President,  and  500  thousand  people 
travel  all  the  way  to  Washington  to  march  in 
a  parade  and  attend  a  rally  a«ainst  the  war 
are  the  500  thousand  stiU  a  "small  vocal 
minority  "  and  the  other  thousands  still  a 
silent  majority? 
And  who  decides? 
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Thi  Test  or  Amxrican   Oheatnmb  in 

VIETNAK 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
London,  November  7— The  preeminent  task 
of  Richard  Nixon's  Presidency  Is  to  heal  a 
nation  torn  apart  by  Vietnam.  The  ^»'^°* 
knew  that  when  he  took  the  lath  of  office, 
and  It  is  no  less  urgently  true  today. 

Part  of  the  process  must  be  to  help  the 
American  people  know,  and  accept,  the  un- 
pleasant truths  about  the  war:  that  we  got 
into  It  by  stealth  and  for  reasons  at  best 
uncertain;  that  the  Oovemment  we  defend 
m  South  Vietnam  Is  corrupt  and  unrepre- 
sentative: that  in  the  course  of  fighting  we 
have  killed  people  and  ravaged  a  country  to 
an  extent  utterly  out  of  proporOon  to  our 
cause,  and  that.  In  the  old  sense  of  dictating 
to  the  enemy,  we  cannot  "win." 

A    POLITICAl,   THAGEDT 

In  those  terms.  Mr.  Nixon's  speech  to  the 
nation  last  Monday  evening  was  a  POl'^ical 
tragedy.  When  he  could  have  healed,  he  pro- 
voked. When  he  could  have  educated,  he 
sought  to  arouse  the  old  emotions. 

Four   times   he   warned   against   "defeat 
twice  he  spoke  of  "disaster,"  and  twice  of 
■humillaUon."   Those   were   the   words   of   a 
President  rallying  his  people  to  war.  not  one 
explaining  the  difficult  but  necessary  price 

"  •^'president  did  not  use  the  word  vie- 
tory  But  he  made  clearer  than  ever  that  he 
seeks  to  achieve  by  "VietnamlzaUon"  and 
gradual  withdrawal  exactly  what  we  would 
achieve  by  military  victory:  preservaUon  of 
the  Saigon  Government. 

IMPLICATIONS    for    HANOI 

Moreover  Mr.  Nixon  Indicated  that  even 
gradual  withdrawal  depends  on  continued 
enemy  forbearance.  That  is  what  he  must 
have  "meant.  If  words  mean  anything,  when 
he  said  he  would  "not  hesitate  to  take  strong 
and  effective  measures'  in  the  event  of  in- 
creased enemy  action.  The  Communists, 
then  are  expected  Ui  sit  by  while  we 
strengthen  the  troops  of  the  regime  they  op- 
pose and.  perhaps,  while  we  guarantee  air 
and  other  support  for  years  ahead;  In  short, 
they  are  expected  to  concede  victory  to  our 
side.  ^  .  . 

Again  the  President  Went  out  of  his  wa> 
to  warn  that,  if  we  did  not  achieve  our  ob- 
jectives in  Vietnam,  "remorse  and  divisive 
recrimination  would  scar  our  spirit  as  a  peo- 
ple •'  Administration  officials  have  been 
known  to  fear  an  eventual  public  backlayh 
after  a  pull-out  from  Vietnam.  That  could 
be  a  concern,  but  here  was  the  President  in 
effect  encouraging  the  backlash. 

The  puzzle  is  why  he  chose  to  speak  as  l-e 
did.  He  could  so  easily  have  expounded  the 
same  policy   In  less  doom-laden  rhetoric. 

Any  President  would  have  to  consider  the 
possible  costs  of  an  early,  total  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam:  Communist  savagery  In  the 
south  loss  of  confidence  in  American  prom- 
ises elsewhere  in  the  area.  Mr  Nixon  would 
have  been  fatuous  not  txs  call  those  risks  to 
the  attention  of  the  public. 

But  a  wise  President,  not  wanting  to  lock 
himself  into  one  tactical  position,  would  have 
menUoned  the  countervailing  considerations 
that  make  the  Vietnam  dilemma  so  temble 
For  if  we  would  risk  our  honor  and  our  in- 
fluence by  going,  so  do  we  by  continuing  to 
bomb  and  burn  and  defoliate  a  smaU  As.an 
country  for  an  uncertain  cause. 

The  most  dangerous  aspect  of  Monday 
nights  speech  was  that  it  may  have  made  life 
more  difficult  for  the  President  himself^  In 
The  end  he  is  going  to  have  to  pul  out  of 
Vietnam,  and  make  that  fact  palatable  to 
his  people  and  his  allies.  To  parade  the  hor- 
ribles of  "defeat  ■  now  can  only  make  that 
task  harder.  ,    ,   _,,,„ 

Why  did  he  do  it?  Parlor  psychologists, 
who  love  lo  analyze  Mr.  Nixon,  might  see  an 
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insecurity  that  finds  ambiguous  positions  In- 
tolerable  and  looks  for  support  in  a  hard  line, 
'mose  familiar  wttta  blm  him  as  a  politician 
may  think  he  18  doing  what  he  has  done 
successfully  because — gambling  for  high 
stakes  on  his  political  Instinct  The  bet  Is 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  win  both  give  his  policy  rime  to 
work 

AMERICA'S    OREATNFSS 

Mr  Nixon  himself  spoke  of  our  Kreiilness 
IS  ;i  nation"  as  the  reason  for  fighting  on.  A 
«reat  country,  he  said,  cannot  'tRke  the  ea*y 
wiiy  out.  " 

But  in  1969,  In  Vietnam,  greiitness  conBlht.s 
111  accepting  less  than  victory.  Tliat  would 
not  be  an  easy  way  out;  U  would  be  a  hard 
way  through  which  a  President  would  have 
to  lead  us.  One  of  ChurchlU'.s  mottoes  in 
World  War  II  was  -In  victory,  magnanimity.  ' 
That  was  asking  a  lot  of  people;  it  may  iisk 
morp  to  sny:  In  stalemnte,  nuiKi\niilmtty 

KStAtATION    (IF    .\Ul!S-K 

Under  the  guise  of  prepariitlmi  for  ihc 
Vietnam  protest  demonstratloii.s  later  thl.s 
*eek.  the  Nixon  Administration  is  escalating 
both  Its  verbal  iUtacks  on  the  demonstrators 
and  Its  use  of  "precautionary  '  tactics  that 
do  more  to  provoke  disorder  than  prevent  It 

The  PentaKoa's  announcement  of  nation- 
wide troop  lUerts  lor  possible  .Urllftlng  to 
Wttshlhgton.  the  Justice  Depart inenfs  alarm- 
ist rigidity  in  circumscribing  the  route  of 
the  protest  march  and  the  vituperative  tone 
of  every  Administration  utterance  ignore  the 
lessons  pointed  up  in  the  Walker  Report  on 
the  disorders  that  accompanied  th^  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  Iti  Chicauo  last 
vear. 

The  report,  made  lor  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  oi 
Violence,  ascribed  much  ol  the  blame  for  the 
trouble  to  the  offlclal  buildup  ol  anxiety  and 
inflamed  passions  before  the  Chicago  demon- 
strations. 

"The  stereotyping  'liat  did  occur  helps  to 
explain  the  emotional  reaction  oi  both  police 
and  public  during  and  after  the  violence," 
ihe  report  said.  Yet.  mere  isinRls.  it  is  Jusl 
sUCh  stereotyping  ol  the  Moratoriums  sup- 
porters that  seems  t<i  ^;iilde  the  stitementj- 
.md  preparations  beiiin  inadr  h\.  tie  Admin- 
istration. 

Unquestionably,  .iii  irrespouMble  :riiige  •>! 
revolutionaries  would  like  notliini;  ini>re  than 
•HI  opportunity  to  turn  a  broadly  based  ap- 
peal of  conscience  into  ;i  radical  .shambles 
The  AdminlBtratlon  has  at  least  .is  '.^reat  a 
stake  as  all  other  Americans  In  not  playing 
into  the  hands  ©l  these  iiltra-inilitant.s  by 
defaming  all  the  orsjanizers  ot  the  Mora- 
torium as  Communists  or  traitors  Sobriety  is 
the  obligation  on  both  sides  in  dealing  with 
how  best  to  extricate  .\meric  i  from  this 
tr;igic  war;  the  Administrations  incendiary 
t4ictic>  are  the  wrrsi  ot  .ipproarhes  ti,  that 
•ask 

In     I  lit    Nmkin:    Mr.    NixkN     I'vvi-i-^    \sri 

TtTRNS 

I  By  Tom  Wicker  i 

Washington. — If  it  were  not  .so  dishearten- 
ing, It  would  be  fascinating  to  watch  Presi- 
dent Nlxons  artful  twisting  and  turning  in 
the  inexorable  bind  that  has  gripped  so  many 
others:  Vlelnam  E\en  when  he  manipulates 
Ihe  historical  record,  as  many  a  President 
hat  done  before  him.  It  Is  hard  fo  make  out 
Ills  purpose. 

In  his  Election  Eve  speech,  tor  instance. 
Mr.  Nixon  trotted  out  the  lamlllar  notion 
of  the  war's  origins  as  a  deliberate  maneuver 
l)y  world  Communism.  'Fifteen  years  ago 
I  1954 1."  he  said.  "North  Vietnam,  with  the 
logistical  support  ot  Communist  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  launched  a  campaign  to 
impose  a  Communist  governinent  i>n  ."^outh 
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Vietnam  by  Investigating  and  supporting  a 

revolution." 

INDISPITABLE    TACT 

The  Indisputable  historical  fact  Is.  Instead, 
that  on  July  IS.  1055,  before  any  "revolution" 
had  been  "Instigated"  by  anyone.  President 
Diem  of  South  Vietnam  repudiated  that  part 
of  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  July  21.  1954. 
that  called  for  "free  general  elections  by  se- 
cret ballot"  to  arrange  the  reconciliation  of 
North  and  South. 

"Within  a  few  months  after  the  deadline 
[for  elections)  had  pa.ssed  In  1956."  accord- 
ing to  the  late  Bernard  fall,  the  outstanding 
American  authority  on  Vietnam,  "the  killing 
of  village  chiefs  In  South  Vietnam  began — 
by  stay-behind  guerrillas,  not  the  'outside 
aggressors'  ol  1959  60"  later  cited  In  State 
Department  documents  Fall  and  the  French 
authorities.  Lacouture  and  De'i  iUers.  all  agree 
'hat  tlie  fighting  began  In  1956.  not  1954.  and 
after  Dlem's  repudiation  of  the  elections  and 
es'tabllshnieiu  ot  his  own  dictatorial  regime: 
and  that  It  *as  'launched"  by  South  Viet- 
namese opponents  of  Diem  who  did  not  have 
the  real  support  of  Hanoi,  much  less  China 
and  the  USSR.,  until  1959  or  1960 

A    VA(IL»     lNTKRPRf:TATION 

Mr  Nixon  ignored  all  this  and  chose  to 
present  the  war  as  a  straight  North  Viet- 
namese and  Communist  aggression  against 
a  blameless,  "free"  South  Vietnam.  With  an 
equally  facile  Interpretation  of  history,  he 
then  pictured  the  horrendous  bloodbath  he 
said  would  tfillow  victory  for  the  Commu- 
nists In  .South  Vietnam.  They  would,  he  said, 
"repeat  the  massacres  which  followed  their 
take-over  In  the  North  fifteen  years  before" 
when  "they  murdered  more  than  50.000 
people  " 

Well,  there  was  a  tnaisacre  in  North  Viet- 
nam m  which  as  many  as  50.000  may  have 
died.  But  it  took  place  in  1955  and  1956,  not 
1954;  It  resulted  from  a  severe  land  relorm 
program,  as  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  regime  consoli- 
dated Itself,  not  as  part  of  the  original 
"take-over";  and.  whether  for  tactical  rea- 
sons or  otherwise.  It  was  followed  by  the  dis- 
missal of  Truong  Chlnh.  who  was  Judged 
responsible,  and  by  repeated  public  self- 
(TilUism  from  Ho  himself. 

It  IS  certainly  true,  however,  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist*  eliminated 
ilieir  organized  political  opposition  rulli- 
lessly.  luid  no  doubt  It  they  had  complete 
control  in  Saigon  they  would  do  that  much 
again  Mr  Nixon  suggested  that  this  ax  would 
tall  most  heavily  on  "the  million  and  a  half 
Catholic  refugees  who  tied  to  South  Viet- 
nam when  the  Communists  took  over  In  the 
North  "  In  fact,  just  about  860.000  relugees 
tied  into  S<nith  Vietnam,  oi  whom  just  over 
(500.000  were  Catholic 

What  IS  interesting  .iboui  ihe.se  revisions, 
other  than  the  sloppiness  oi  Mr.  Nixon's  re- 
search. IS  that  to  the  extent  they  are  ac- 
cepted, his  rtexlblllty  for  making  pence  will 
be  restricted,  not  enhanced 

If  the  President  wants  pence,  either  by 
negotiation  or  through  his  Vletnamlzatlon 
scheme,  iuid  wants  that  peace  to  l)€  accepted 
in  this  country,  it  would  be  more  logical  for 
lUiii  to  use  such  occasions  as  Monday's  ap- 
pearance to  make  a  positive  case  that  the 
American  commit ment  to  Vietnam  has  lieen 
honoretl . 

The  most  ever  ilaiined  lor  that  coinnili- 
inent  was  that  the  United  Stales  had  obli- 
gated Itself  to  hall  an  aggression  and  give 
the  people  of  South  Vietnain  ;in  opportunity 
lor  self-determination  Dating  from  the  hrst 
air  strikes  against  the  North  in  1964.  the 
'aggression'  has  been  slaved  off  for  fue 
years,  at  a  cost  ot  more  than  30.000  .Ameri- 
can lives  and  untold  dollars.  In  that  time, 
the  American  Government  Itself  shepherded 
an  elected  and  constitutional  unvernment 
ii'.io  existence  in  Saigon 
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Surely  if  the  American  people  could  be 
shown  that  the  United  States  has  done  as 
much  as  possible  of  what  It  supposedly  set 
out  to  do.  It  would  be  easier  for  Mr.  Nixon 
to  persuade  the  nation  to  accept  .somethuii; 
less   than   mllttary   victory. 

THE    tH'TLOOK 

Instead,  the  President  chose  to  appeal  •  . 
"the  moral  courage  and  stamina"  of  Ameri- 
cans. They  should  not.  he  said,  allow  "the  lasi 
hopes  for  peace  and  freedom  of  million  o! 
people  to  be  siitTcx^aied  by  the  forces  oi 
totalitarianism  "  This  overwrought  perora- 
tion, resting  on  tricky  variants  of  history 
encourages  the  fear  that  Mr.  Nixon  reali-, 
alms  to  continue  the  war  at  some  poUtlcalb 
acceptable  "  level  of  American  participation 
until  a  non-Conimunist  South  V'letnam  caii 
be  guaranteed.  And  his  generals  in  Saigon 
have  Just  esilnmted  that  It  will  take  unir 
mid- 1971  even  to  withdraw  United  State- 
ground  combat  forces;  they  said  that  would 
leave  .i  "reasonable  hope  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  be  able  to  hold  their  own  " — with 
of  course,  the  help  of  the  200.000  United 
States  air  and  support  troops  who  would  .sir.; 
reniHlii 

I.S     Till     Naiion.     Mobilizatiiin    ami 

Confrontation 

I  By  Tom  Wicker ) 

W\sinNi.ToN,  November  10. — Dean  Rusk  is 
.sRld  to  have  remarked  at  a  White  House  din- 
ner last  week  that  as  a  member  of  the  "loyal 
opposition."  he  had  bceome  "more  loyal  than 
opposition  "  after  President  Nixon's  Nov  -i 
.speech  on  Vietnam  The  all-lncluslve  sprawl 
ol  this  .speech  Is  aptly  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  others  here  heard  It  as  an  outright 
pledge  to  withdraw  all  American  troops.  One 
prominent  antiwar  Senator.  Senator  Mans- 
tteld  of  Montana,  now  Is  Joining  In  sponsor- 
ship of  a  resolution  ol  support  for  Mr.  Nixon 

But  however  the  speech  may  have  obscured 
the  facts  of  the  President's  policy  toward 
Vietnam.  It  left  no  doubt  of  his  attitude 
toward  domestic  critics.  Mr.  Nixon's  theme 
was  that  the  only  way  to  get  peace  was  t<< 
support  his  policy,  whatever  It  Is;  and  that 
visible  dissent  was.  In  fact,  support  tor  i< 
Communist  prolongation  of  the  war 

The  predictable  result  of  these  echoes  oi 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  to  arouse  the  anger 
OI  those  who  have  learned  to  discount  the 
notion  of  Presidential  Infallibility,  and  who 
are  rightly  convinced  that  If  the  war  Is  one 
step  nearer  an  end  today  that  It  was  In  1967 
it  Is  only  becau.se  ol  sustained  public  dlsseii' 
and  political  opposition.  They  know  ths: 
to  say  what  Mr.  Nlxon  said  was.  In  fact  ai.ii 
etlect.  to  equate  dissenters  of  every  character 
with  what  Vice  President  Agnew  has  more 
lorthrlghtly  called  "rotten  apples   " 

This  reaction  was  so  predictable,  in  laci 
that  Mr.  Nixou  must  have  known — or  ai 
least  leared — that  his  remarks  would  in- 
crease the  emotional  content.  If  not  neces- 
sarily the  size,  of  the  Mobilization  demon- 
strations to  be  held  In  this  city  this  week- 
end Then  It  also  became  known  that  ilie 
Justice  Department  would  deny  permission 
for  a  march  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  past  the 
White  House,  on  grounds  that  the  threat  ■: 
%  loleiue  was  too  great. 

SPIRRING  A  CONrRONTATlON 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  le 
tor  anvone  who  has  tried  to  learn  anylliiiia 
from  the  urban  riots  and  student  clBnion- 
strations  of  the  past  few  years — that  it  wa.-. 
the  Nlxon  speech  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ments denial  of  the  Pennsylvania  .\\eii'ie 
permit  that  really  raised  the  possiljihtv  ci 
some  kind  of  a  conlrontatlon 

DenvioK  the  use  ol  .streets  and  putJln' 
places  to  throngs  ol  demonstrator.*,  as  Mayor 
Daley  did  last  year  in  Chicago,  almost  in- 
evitablv   makes   an   'nherently   iinstahle   si'- 
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nation  that  much  more  dangerous.  Loosing 
the  police  to  retake  by  force  buildings  seized 
by  college  students  has  almost  always  made 
matters  worse  Building  up  an  atmosphere 
of  toughness  and  hostility  In  advance  of  an 
incident  merely  Increases  tensions  all  around. 
These  are  not  theories  but  the  concluBlona 
that  any  thoughtful  person  has  to  draw  froin 
the  troubled  history  of  demonstrations  In 
the  last  few  years.  Yet  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment appears-not  only  by  the  permit  denial 
but  by  mciklng  difficulties  about  parking. 
,,ublic  buildings,  restrooms,  and  the  Uke— to 
L  preparing  for  the  possibility  of  violence 
in  a  way  that  Increases  rather  than 
diminishes  the  likelihood  that  it  will  occur 
If  so  It  Is  not  only  bad  law  enforcement,  it 
is  likely  in  the  long  run  to  be  bao  politics 
lor  the  Nixon  Administration. 

AN    UN'WANTED    EITECT 

Surely  Mr.  Nlxon  does  not  wish  the  world 
to  «e«  protesilng  Americans  clubbed  In  the 
Streets  with  the  White  House  as  a  backdrop^ 
That  would  provide  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  impression  of  national  unity  he  wants 
to  give  to  the  world;  it  would  mock  American 
pretensions  to  political  and  intellectual 
liberty  it  would  Inflame  those  passions  the 
President  said  he  hoped  to  calm  when  he 
took  office  promising  to  "bring  us  together. 

The  Johnson  Administration  permitted 
massive  march  on  Washington  "i  1967.  then 
maintained  order  In  the  city  f  "^^„^^^^'  '^/  ^ 
lit  le  v:olence  Mr.  Nlxon  can  hardly  \Msh  It 
said  that  he  permitted  less  dissent,  and  more 
violence  resulted;  yet  that  is  exactly  what 
could  happen  if  his  Administration  main- 
tains Its  p^ent  attitude.  And  while  tough 
action  against  the  demonstrators  might  be 
momentarily  popular  with  s°n\e  of  the 
President's  supporters,  that  would  be  offset 
bv  the  degree  to  which  the  antiwar  forces 
would  be  further  embittered  and  aroused. 

In  fact— aside  from  any  pious  rhetoric 
about  the  evils  of  violence ^neiUier  .side  has 
anything  to  gain  from  a  violent  conlronta- 
tlon It  would  only  dramatize  the  dissent  Mr. 
Nixon  wants  to  dampen  and  obscure  the 
cause  that  inspires  the  marchers.  So  If  a 
chance  exists  for  accommodation,  both  fides 
ought  to  seize  it  out  of  sheer  self-interest; 
and  from  the  same  practical  pohtlcal  point 
of  view,  the  Justice  Department,  which  has 
the  power  to  Initiate  a  compromise,  would 
do  well  to  use  it  swiftly. 


Duj  Mr.  Nixon  Make  His  Job  Harder? 
The  President's  speech  on  Vietnam  seems 
to  have  had  an  Initially  pood  reaction,  and 
perhaps  the  political  eHect  he  Intended.  But 
as  an  exposition  of  policy  on  Vietnam.  It 
was  quite  disappointing,  and  may  have 
stirred  up  future  uouble  for  him. 

Mr  Nixon  has  an  Irritating  debater's  de- 
vice (he  employed  it  three  times  in  his  speech 
last  week)  of  reducing  the  choices  before  him 
to  two:  one  the  "easy"  and  "popular"  way. 
but.  no.  he  will  resist  that  temptation;  the 
other  the  "rlsht  way."  his. 

Thus  he  said,  when  he  took  office  he  could 
have  ordered  the  Immediate  withdrawals  of 
all  American  forces  from  Vietnam.  "I  could 
blame  the  defeat  |on  L.B.J. 1  and  come  out 
as  the  peacemaker."  he  said,  and  from  a 
political  standpoint  this  would  have  been  a 
tx)pular  and  easy  course  to  follow.  Well, 
why  so''  Why  would  It  have  been  so  easy  and 
popular  a  thing  to  do.  if.  as  he  argued 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  speech,  those  who 
urge  such  Immediate  withdrawal  are  only  a 
"vocal  minority"  In  the  nation  who  are  try- 
ing to  "prevail  over  reason  and  the  will  of 
the  majority"? 

Despite  all  the  advance  billing,  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  new  Initiatives  to  propose— no 
new  withdrawals  to  announce,  no  cease-fire 
overture,  no  "postwar"  vision.  That.  It  turned 
out,  was  not  his  purpose.  Instead  he  wanted 
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to  explain  his  course— and  to  plead  for  a  na- 
tion "united  for  peace"  behind  him.  But  in 
reducing  the  available  alternatives  of  a  com- 
plex situation,  and  the  many  shadings  of 
how  people  felt  about  It.  to  two— one  patri- 
otic the  other  Imposed  from  the  streets  In 
a  threat  to  a  free  society— the  President  did 
in  fact  take  the  easy  way.  .     ,    ^ 

One  of  the  touching  aspects  of  Moratorium 
Day  was  the  widespread  anguish  about  par- 
ticipation—whether m  wearing  an  armband 
or  li'htiug  a  candle,  one  could  express  moral 
revulsion  against  ihe  war,  or  a  simple  longing 
to  have  u  ended,  without  "helping  Hanoi 
or  being  counted  lor  precipitate  withdrawal. 
■Ihe  :,.oii."-.n.,ii!  .p.n  ......  eag^r  t.,r  lum- 
bers i.nd  respectabliity.  encouraged  this  am- 
biauitv  Some  promoters  of  next  weekends 
.scheduled  marchers  and  demonstrations. 
I'owever,  arc  1 1  quwo  a  a.llerenl  k.ai.ci  ,  cus-'i 
to  polarize  the  nation.  The  serious  concern 
over  President  Nixon"s  simplistic  reduci.o.i 
of  the  problem  to  "only  two  choices  is 
whether  he  has  added  to  the  unity  of  tne 
coua'.ry  tr  to  It^  continued  division. 

senator  1-  ulbright.  who  probably  i:.  not  one 
ol  the  nrot  converts  Nlxon  expected  to  make, 
had  a  cogent  comment  on  Nixon's  use  of  old- 
sivle  rhetoric  of  a  war  against  an  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy,  which  if  not 
slopped  here  would  spread  el:=ewhere.  If  yovi 
•tccept  the  Nlxon  and  Johnson  assumption, 
he  said  tartly,  "there  Is  no  jusiiiication  lor 
winaing  down  the  war." 

Nlxon  is  in  fact  now  winding  down  the  war. 
This  comes  through  in  key  passages,  though 
it  is  elsewhere  obscured  by  Mxons  particular 
style  of  argumentation.  The  clearest  evi- 
dence IS  the  troop  withdrawals,  and  all  that 
Hows  irom  them. 

■Nobody  wants  their  President  to  lail. 
Lvndon  Johnson  used  to  like  to  say.  In  Nlx- 
ons' hrst  months  In  office,  he  has  had  ma- 
jontv  approval  In  the  Gallup  Poll  for  his  han- 
dling of  the  war,  and  that  majority  has  even 
increased  since  the  Moratorium.  But  though 
casualties  are  down,  and  60,000  troops  are  be- 
ing withdrawn,  the  question  bothering  many 
Americans,  whether  or  not  they  are  silent 
or  a  majority.  Is  whether  all  that  can  be  done 
on  cur  side  to  bring  peace  Is  being  done. 

The  negotiations  In  Paris,  Nlxcn  says  can- 
didly, have  made  "no  progress  whatever" 
since  Jan.  20.  And  he  put  on  record  some  cf 
the  private  approaches  he  has  made,  includ- 
ing a  direct  letter  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  answered 
unyieldlnglv  bv  Ho  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  Some  of  the  Peace  Now  demonstrators 
may  question  the  sincerity  of  the  President's 
cominitment  to  peace,  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  governments  and  peoples  abroad  now 
generally  accept  the  genuineness  of  Americas 
peace  intentions.  But  they  have  also  con- 
cluded that  Hanoi  feels  it  can  afford  to  wait 
us  out. 

And  so.  the  President  has  begun  the 
phased  withdrawal  of  U.S.  combat  troops 
from  a  struggle  we  cannot  hope  to  win  mili- 
tarily. This  Is  a  course  Life  supports,  and 
we  accept  his  argument  for  not  announcing 
a  fixed  timetable  for  withdrawal. 

'Where  men  of  just  as  much  patriotism  as 
the  President  can  disagree  Is  over  his  stated 
conditions  for  withdrawal.  This,  he  says,  has 
all  been  "worked  out  in  cooperation  with 
the  South  Vietnamese"';  the  "withdrawal 
will  be  made  from  strength  and  not  from 
weakness"  and  phased  not  only  to  the  level  of 
enemv  activitv  but  to  the  ""progress  of  the 
training  programs  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces."  Around  this  point  debate  legitimate- 
ly gathers.  In  a  new  book.  Townsend  Hoopes. 
Air  Force  Under  Secretary  until  last  Febru- 
ary, argues  that  we  should  not  be  "com- 
mitted to  the  endless  support  of  a  group  of 
men  In  Saigon'  who  he  thinks  "could  not 
remain  In  power  for  more  than  a  few  months 
without  our  large-scale  presence"  and  warns 
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against  "a  course  of  partial  withdrawal  in 
Vietnam  while  leading  the  public  to  believe 

all  win  end  well."  .„„  ,t  ^ 

Optimism  is  Indeed  rising  again  In  the  t..t>. 
conunand  in  Vietnam,  though  it  gets  ex- 
pressed a  litUe  apologetically,  remembering 
Ihe  past:  securitv  Is  said  to  be  much  im- 
proved in  the  countryside,  the  rice  getting 
to  market,  the  enemy  atuicks  weaker.  The 
President  indicates  that  things  are  going  so 
much  better  that  he  now  hcpes  to  get  all  our 
cround  combat  troops  out  sc-oner  than  he  ex- 
pected, presumably  even  earlier  than  the  end 
of  next  ve  ir. 

Critics   hke   Under   Sc-cret.try   Hoopes   a.so 
'   •  .^r   a   delibera'.e.   orderly    withdrawal,   but 
w'thoui  the  optimism:  they  would  leave  bt- 
l.cvmg  our  original  objectives  unobtainable 
without    paying    too    high    a    price    in    con- 
tinuing domestic  discord.  Hoopes  would  uire 
(  ur  impending  departure  r.s  a  pressure  on  the 
Thieu  government  to  "move  decisively  to  a 
settlement  during  the   l.mit^d   time  our  re- 
tuaining  milltarv  pretence  can  provide  sup- 
plementary     leverage."      and      though      he 
wouldn't    "abruptlv    abandon"    the    govern- 
ment   he  thinks  there  are  other    ■submerged 
;  ictlons"   m   south  Vict;-ianie3e   society   that 
should  be  allowed  to  p;.r-.:cipate  in  charting 
ihc   country's   course   In   the   interim   before 
<,ur    withdrawal.    These    groups    would    then 
have  a  better  chance,  alter  we  are  gone,  to 
avoid  being  dominated  in  a  new  government 
by   the  National   Liberation  Front. 

Perhaps  the  Nixon  administration  too  is 
putting  pre.ssure  on  Thieu  at  this  point,  for 
in  foreign  affairs,  a  President  may  often  do 
what  he  Is  not  free  to  acknowledge.  So  far  as 
the  public  record— and  last  week's  speech- 
is  concerned,  however,  the  Nixon  policy  Is  all 
the  way  with  Thieu  and  Ky. 

At  this  stage  in  cxtr.cating  us  from  the 
war.  President  Nixon  has  freed  himself  from 
too  much  dependency  on  Hanoi's  coopera- 
tion He  has  not.  in  the  more  complicated 
relationships  with  an  ally,  shown  himself 
independent  of  Saigon.  This  is  h.s  gamble. 


FINANCING   GRIPS   REAL  ESTATE 

BUSINESS 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1969 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Peter 
F.  DlMaria  is  an  outstanding  real  estate 
man  in  my  congressional  district.  Re- 
cently he  was  invited  to  be  the  guest  edi- 
loriaiist  for  the  Menlo  Park.  Calif..  Re- 
corder, and  he  submitted  an  editorial  re- 
garding the  problems  of  the  real  estate 
industr>'. 

I  am  sure  that  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  will  be  interested  in 
reading  Mr.  DiMarias  editonal.  which 
follows ; 

iFram    the   Menlo   Park    iCalif  i    Recorder. 
July  30.  19691 

I  1  .NDLRS  KlLLhNG   REAL  ESTATE  BiZ? 

(By  Peter  F.  DiMariai 

How  far  can  the  moneymen  go  in  capital- 
izing on  ..n  mffationary  spiral  and  still  at- 
tempt to  pass  off  their  outrageous  actions  as 
noble  attempts  to  avoid  further  inflation'' 

At  the  present  time  it  is  virtually  Impossi- 
ble to  obtain  a  take-out  loan  for  apartments 
from  a  conventional  lending  agency  that 
doesn't  contain  a  ten  year  lock-In  clause  Now 
■who  is  likelv  to  get  Inflated  when  the  lock-in 
term  inas  increased  at  a  time  of  the  highest 
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interest  rates  In  our  history?  Consider  thlH 
iilong  with  other  K^mnUclc  contractual  pro- 
\  Islons  such  as  points  and  participation. 

The  business  of  lending  is  so  attractive 
iiDw  that  lenders  are  stepping  all  over  one 
•iticther  to  attract  depoeltors.  And  why  not? 
Hanks  still  pay  four  percent  on  savings  and 
!ui-  f>«>rcent  on  time  deposits.  But  that  Is  all 
they  were  paying  their  depoeltors  when  the 
prMiip  rate  was  only  six  and  one-half  percent. 
It  IK  now  eight  and  one-half  percent!  The  hot 
nice  lor  funds  to  lend  would  cool  somewhat 
It  lending  agencies  were  compelled  to  pay 
I  heir  depositors  In  direct  proportion  to  the 
prime  rate,  which.  Incidentally,  Is  arbitrarily 
set  by  some  large  noble  bank  and  Is  hiuttlly 
followed  by  all  other  banks. 

Corporations,  particularly  those  engaged 
m  war  or  space  related  Industry,  are  not  dis- 
couraged from  borrowing  because  of  high 
interest  rates.  The  cost  of  money  Is  com- 
puted into  the''|prlce  which  the  government 
I  You  I  will  pay.  Furthermore,  corporations 
.start  In  a  fifty-two  percent  Income  tax 
bracket  Interest  Is  deductible.  Industrial 

expansion  is  attracting  money  away  from 
America's  largest  single  complex  of  economic 
activity — construction.  Would  it  be  asking 
too  much  of  such  corporations  to  Issue 
debentures  In  the  event  expansion  Is  desired 
instead  of  borrowing  funds  that  would  other- 
wise be  diverted  towards  alleviating  a  fearful 
iiouslpx.  shortage?  It  would  force  them  to 
re-coq^^er  plana  for  expansion.  The  sale  of 
debentures  for  such  purposes  would  dilute 
•he  Interests  of  the  stockholders  instead  of 
hHving  the  government,  you.  pay. 

In  the  state  of  California  it  Is  usurious 
lo  charge  Interest  In  excess  of  ten  percent 
[jer  annum  on  a  loan  secured  by  deed  of  trust 
on  real  estate.  Let's  examine  the  methods 
employed  to  circumvent  the  Intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  existing  legislation.  "Points." 
delicately  referred  to  as  loan  fees,  are  the 
most  notorious  and  otTenslve.  Any  ntunber 
of  points  may  be  charged  as  a  loan  fee  and 
the  amount  Is  predicated  generally  on  how 
many  of  the  buy»r  Is  forced  and  willing  to 
.iccept.  A  point  Is  one  per  cent  of  the  subject 
loan.  If  the  loan  fee  Is  five  points  and  the 
.imount  of  the  loati  is  $100,000,  the  borrower 
.ictually  Is  loaned  »«5.000.  But  he  pays  In- 
terest on  $100,000  and  pays  principal  In  the 
same  amount.  Further.  Insurance  companies, 
.ilways  prominent  In  the  business  of  lending, 
also  currently  Insist  on  some  form  of  par- 
ticipation. I.e.,  two  ()ercent  of  gross  Income 
or  20  percent  of  any  Increase  in  the  proj- 
i-cted  rents  upon  which  the  amount  of  the 
U«in  Is  originally  predicated. 

What  Is  this  thing  called  usury?  And  in 
\  lew  of  the  demands  of  participation  by  In- 
surance companies  as  lenders,  are  the  so- 
called  responsible  lending  agencies  detract- 
ing from  the  ever-mounting  and  harmful 
inflationary  psychology? 

The  belief  that  money  is  just  another  com- 
modity and  therellore  is  subject  .solely  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  can  only  be  ludi- 
crous. It  Just  so  happens  it  Is  the  only  com- 
modity that  controls  the  production  and 
ronsiunptlon  of  all  other  commodities,  and 
this  entitles  it  U>  some  .special  cousldera- 
ttoni 
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THE  MAJORITY  VOICE 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or    GEORCilA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  (>F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  ffovember  12.  1969 

Mr.  BRINKLEV.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  flne, 
young  coiistituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Steve 
Dugan,  of  Port  vialley.  Ga..  has  founded 
a  movement  to  make  the  voice  of  the 
silent  majority  heard.  I  congratulate 
Steve  and  wholeheartedly  endorse  his 
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efforts  and  I  hope  that  this  movement 
will  gain  national  support. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  letter 
I  received  from  Steve  and  the  informa- 
tion he  provided  me  regarding  this  effort. 

Dear  Congressman  Brinklet:  I  am  now 
chairman  of  a  movement  which  is  made  up 
of  members  of  the  silent  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans who  love  their  country  and  the  things 
that  make  it  great 

Our  movement  u  called  'The  Majority 
Voice'  and  we  are  dedicated  to  speaking  up 
for  the  real  American  attitude.  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  pamphlet  that  eifplains  our  movement 
and  we  hope  you  are  able  to  find  time  lu 
read  it 

When  it  seems  that  so  many  of  our  na- 
tion's leaders  are  simply  politicians.  It  Is 
more  than  nice  to  know  tha'  our  district  ha.s 
given  America  a  statesman. 

With  warmest  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

SnVK    DUCAN. 

Chairman.  The  Majority  Vouv 

Wn.lOME    TO    TKE    MAJORITY    VoICE 

Dear  Friends:  For  too  long  now,  u  small 
group  of  radicals  has  been  giving  the  world 
the  fal.se  impression  that  Americans  are  los- 
ing their  moral.s.  their  character  and  their 
principles. 

Like  the  vast  majority  of  our  people,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  represented  by  a  vocal  minor- 
ity which  ha.s  no  conception  of  what  has 
made  this  nation  great.  Because  I  do  not 
want  to  be  represented  by  these  radicals,  and 
because  I  feel  85':  of  our  people  do  not  want 
to  be  represented  by  them.  I  am  beginning 
an  alternative  movement.  'The  Majority 
Voice". 

By  participating  in  "The  Majority  Voice", 
you  and  I  can  join  efforts  and  stand  up  to- 
gether (or  our  nation  and  the  principles 
which   make  her  great. 

We  need  your  prayers,  your  membership 
and  your  contributions.  If  we  work  together 
we  can  show  the  world  that  tomorrow's 
America  will  be  Just  as  equal  to  its  task  as 
yesterday's.  We  can  improve  the  world's  con- 
fidence in  us  and  restore  our  confidence  in 
ourselves. 

Please   write  me  for  Information  and  as- 
sistance in  helping  our  movement  Ood  bless 
you  and  good  luck 
Sincerely. 

h.EVE    DUCAN, 

CItairitian.  the  Majority  Voiif. 
Fniii  Vali  ky,  Oa 

STAI'IMtNT     OF     PRINCIPLES     AND     PURPOSES     or 
THE    MAJORITY   VOICE 

We,  the  Charter  Members  of  the  Majority 
Voice,   do  organize   our  movement  because: 

(  1 1  We  believe  in  Crod  and  pray  he  will 
direct  us,  while  at  the  .same  time  we  respect 
the  beliels  of  ,U1  men. 

(2)  We  affirm  the  positive  good  In  military 
service  for  our  country  because  such  service 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  put  our  country 
and  our  principles  above  our  own  personal 
lives   .md   to  work   actively   for  world   peace. 

i3)  We  appreciate  the  blessings  we  have 
been  civen  since  birth. 

(4)  We  are  humbly  proud  to  call  ourselves 
Americans  and  we  lo\e  our  country,  our  re- 
gion and  our  state 

(5)  We  respect  tlie  generation  of  our  par- 
ents and  gratefully  acknowledge  their  unself- 
ish sacrifices  In  war  and  peace  for  our  secu- 
rity and  happiness. 

(6)  We  are  thanklul  for  the  unprecedented 
freedom  which  our  society  has  given  us  and 
we  wish  to  use  it  wisely. 

(7)  We  believe  there  is  no  Generation  Gap. 
and  that  the  only  gap  in  .society  is  between 
those  working  constructively  and  those  work- 
ing destructively  or  not   at  all. 

(8)  We  believe  there  Is  a  definite  need  in 
all  prospering  societies  for  moral  standards 
and  sou  control  as  e\pre.s.sed  !n  reasonable 
laws 
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(9)  We  r«spect  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
have  the  wisdom  or  the  right  to  Impoee  our 
principles  or  will  on  others  and  we  will  re- 
fuse  to  allow  others  to  impose  their  will  or 
principles  on  us. 

(101  We  see  as  harmful  ihe  unnecessarv 
use  of  drugs  and  stimulants  because  these 
are  in  most  cases  Illegal,  medically  unproven 
and  represent  nothing  more  than  a  retreat 
from  reality  and  life. 

(U)  We  believe  that  love  expresses  itsell 
most  beautifully  In  work,  dedication  and 
sacrifice  and  that  all  who  say  they  l<i\c 
should  strive  to  live  accordingly. 

I  12 1  We  believe  that  a  key  to  happlne.s-s 
in  life  Is  self  respect  and  that  this  can  only 
be  attained  by  contributing  to,  and  not  de- 
tracting   from,    society    and    mankind. 

Therefore,  We,  the  majority  of  our  na- 
tion's people,  do  hereby  Join  together  in 
rejecting  the  philosophy  expressed  by  radi- 
cal groups  who  seek  to  retreat  from  life 
and  destroy  our  country  and  we  do  further 
pledge  ourselves  to  act  responsibly,  with  the 
help  of  Ood,  to  build  on  the  great  heritage 
we  have  been  given. 

ORICINAI,  PaACnCAL  PROJECTS  OF  TJHt  MAJORITY 

voice 

(1)  To  wage  a  "Drug  Education  Campaign  " 
on  all  campuses,  pointing  ovit  the  medicailv 
dangerous  and  criminal  aspects  of  drut 
abtise. 

1 2)  To  support  stronger  enforcement  oi 
drug  control  laws,  doing  everything  possible 
to  eliminate  drug  abuse. 

(Hi  To  support  the  continuation  of  ROTC 
as  an  accredited  subject  on  all  campuses 
since  It  requires  time  and  effort  comparable 
to  other  subjects  and  contributes  to 
strengthening  the  Individual  and  the  na- 
tion. 

(4)  To  sponsor  "on  campus"  addresses  by 
speakers  who  can  well  represent  the  phil- 
osophy we  share  .  .  .  believing  that  such 
speakers  will  give  our  campaign  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  thousands  of  new  people 
with  a  philosophy  which  Is  capable  of  win- 
ning their  support  and  offering  an  alterna- 
tive to  radical  groups. 

(5)  To  make  "Alternative  Think  Mate- 
rial" available  to  thousands  of  people.  (In- 
cluded in  this  would  be.  for  Instance,  cop- 
ies of  Kenneth  McFarland's  speeches  and  hi; 
recordings. ) 

(6)  To  support  candidates  for  local  otficr 
and  student  government  of&ces.  as  well  a.s 
national  ofllcee,  who  run  on  a  platform  con- 
sistent with  our  philosophy. 

(7)  To  work  unceasingly  towards  greater 
harmony,  communication,  understanding  and 
cooperation  among  business  leaders,  political 
leaders  and  college  men  and  women  by  hold- 
ing "exchange  sessions"  during  which  mem- 
bers of  these  groups  would  be  brought  to- 
gether for  Informal  discussions. 


A  VIETNAM  PKTITION 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

Of     NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12.  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizen  con- 
cern over  the  Vietnam  war  ha.s  mani- 
fested itself  in  many  forms.  Amonu 
those,  has  been  the  exercise  ol  llie  public 
rijiht,  to  petition. 

Recently,  a  groui)  of  faculty  member.-* 
from  Hofstra  University,  one  of  the  fine 
schools  we  have  on  Long  Island,  filed 
such  .^  petition.  In  light  of  its  lucid  pres- 
entation and  the  importance  of  its  con- 
tents. I  would  like  to  extend  my  remarks 
to  include  this  petition  and  the  names 
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of  the  29  full-time  faculty  members  who 

signed  it.  .  ,,„„,. 

The  petition  and  signatures  follow. 

PETrrioN  ON  Vietnam 

Whereas  we  believe  the  war  In  Vietnam  to 
be  unwise  and  unwlnnable.  possibly  illegal, 
and  in  many  ways  immoral; 

Whereas  we  believe  that  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  Is  unjustified  in  terms  of 
national   Interest  or  of  human  freedom: 

Whereas  we  believe  that  continuance  of 
the  war  can  only  add  to  the  al^^^dy  incal- 
culable loss  of  human  resources.  P'^JS'^^a' 
and  spiritual,  on  the  field  of  battle  and  on 
liie  home  front;  c„,,th 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  present  South 
Vietnamese  Government  of  Thieu  and  Ky, 
which  the  US.  Government  supports,  is  sup- 
pressive and  is  not  supported  by  the  major- 
ity   of    the    people    of    South    Vietnam; 

"Therefore  we.  the  undersigned,  as  citizens 
and  as  educators  of  citizens  at  Hofstra  Uni- 
versliv,  call  upon  our  representativ-es  In 
Congress  to  put  all  pressure  on  our  Go\ern- 

"^*(U    to  order  prompt  and  rapid  icithdraual 
ol  all  mxlxtary  forces  Irom  Vietnam; 

(2)  to  disavow  the  undemocratic  govern- 
ment of  Thleu  and  Ky;  an(l 

,3)  to  work  for  free  elections  m  Soutn 
Viitnam.   to  be  supervised  by  the  UN. 

(Signed  on  24  October  1969  by  the  lollow- 
ing  lull-time  faculty  members;* 

E  J  Agnello,  Charles  M.  Barry.  Donald 
Berwick.  Robert  Bumcrot.  Allan  R. 
Davis,  Eleanor  B.  Dowling.  Charles 
Fleischman.  M.  Friedman.  John  R. 
Jeanneney,  Shirley  Langer,  William  N. 
Leonard,  Alexander  Lesser.  L.  R.  Lopez, 
William  A.  McBrien. 
Sylvia  Pines.  Ruth  Prlgozy,  Wilbur  S. 
Scott,  EUe  Slegmeister,  Ruth  St^uf- 
ler  Gltel  Steed.  Robert  Stein,  Richard 
Svpher,  Albert  Tepper,  Lynn  Turgeon. 
Bess  Vogel.  Jacob  Weissman,  Bowman 
Wiley.  Murray  Yanowitch.  June  Zac- 
cone. 


OUR  NATIONAL  HONOR  IS  AT  STAKE 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1969 
Mr  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  just  observed  Veterans  Day.  1969. 
This  year  those  who  participated  m  the 
day's  activities  throughout  the  Nation 
not  only  honored  our  Nations  war  veter- 
ans, they  also  expressed  their  support  of 
President  Nixons  Vietnam  policy  and  his 
recently  announced  plan  to  extncate  us 
from  this  tragic  war.  ■,„„,,, 

In  the  next  few  days,  we  will  witness 
the  second  moratorium  demonstration  by 
those  who  oppose  our  Government  s  pol- 
icy and  advocate  immedaite  withdrawal 
regardless  of  the  consequences. 

I  should  like  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues today  an  editorial  by  Ward 
Poche.  which  appeared  in  the  Newburgh 
N  Y.  Evening  News,  which  brings  out 
clearly  a  point  which  is  central  to  the 
issue  "which  seems  to  be  dividing  our 
Nation  today: 

I  From  the  Newburgh   (N.Y.)    Evening  News, 

Oct.  20,  19691 

Political  Word  Should  Be  Honored 

(By  Ward  Poche) 
In  my  time,  men  would  go  down  on  their 
political  word." 

Thus  the  late  Walter  Brown,  court  clerk 
of  Orange  County  for  half  a  century,  decried 
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some  10  years  ago  the  fact  that  no  one 
paid  much  attention  anymore  to  their  given 
poUtlcal  word."  „„„,„ 

In  a  larger  sense,  his  comment  Is  appro- 
priate to  Vietnam.  This  nation  has  given  its 
political  word  and  is  trying  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  honor  It. 

We  must  honor  our  word  as  a  nation 
whether  we  are  engaged  in  a  popular  war  or 

"°Because  thev  have  our  word,  the  Viet- 
namese are  fighting  and  by  fighting  they 
have  given  Northvletnam  all  the  excuse  it 
needs  for  a  blood  bath  in  the  =outh  when 
thev  take  over  If  we  pull  out. 

This  is  what  the  flower  children  don  t 
want   to    hear— what   they    ignore. 

The  war  is  not  popular.  Surely  no  one  in 
this  country  wants  war  for  war's  sake  No 
one  wants  to  see  Americans  killed  and 
maimed  but  how  many  Vietnamese  are  we 
willing  to  sacrifice  by  going  back  on  our 
word  through  a  withdrawal  We'll  never 
know— there  wont  be  anyone  there  to  count 
the  bodies. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  to  stop  a  blood  batn^ 
The  lists  are  out.  We  have  the  example  of 
Castro  and  Hitler— and  who  knows  fully 
what  has  happened  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
There  are  many  things  the  tlower  children 
want  to  ignore  ijecause  they  re  not  nice  to 
think  about.  One  is  the  spread  of  com- 
munism which  would  destroy  this  country 
and  the  American  way  of  life. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  to  stop  the  spread  oi 
communism.  To  me.  it  has  always  been  that 

simple.  ,  ,     „ 

Eventually,  there  is  going  to  be  confron- 
tation between  slavery  and  freedom  as  I  like 
to  think  of  the  two  major  powers  in  the 
world  today.  I  expect  it  in  my  lifetime  and 
I'm  not  looking  forward  to  it. 

The  world  is  looking  at  this  nation  of 
wealth  Break  our  word  with  the  Vietnamese 
and  whatever  trust  the  world  has  m  us  dis- 
appears and  we  will  be  alone  at  a  time  when 
we  can't  afford  to  be  alone. 

Sooner  or  later,  as  England  found  in 
World  War  U,  you  can  no  longer  appease  an 
opposing  poUtlcal  philosophy. 

■The  flower  children,  I  think,  disagree, 
which  brings  to  mind  another  quotation: 
"The  only  way  this  nation  will  be  destroyed 
is  from  within." 

Is  this  what  they  want? 
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in  support  of  poor,  unfortunate  children 
being  cared  for  in  Irish  orphp.nages. 

This  cause  is  gathering  national  in- 
terest and  sustaining  support,  not  only 
from  persons  of  Irish  blood,  but  also 
from  their  friends,  and  many  other  peo- 
ple from  all  ethnic  groups,  who  are  eager 
on  a  humanitarian  bas.s,  to  join  those 
who  are  working  so  sincerely  to  secure 
better  conditions  for  helpless  children 
denied  parental  and  family  loving  care, 
and  who  must  rely  on  the  ftenercsity 
of  persons  blessed  with  genuine,  hu- 
mane spirit  and  love  of  suflennG  human - 

itv.  , 

"l  want  to  commend  Mr.  Doherty  and 
his  colleagues  who  are  engaged  in  this 
work  of  charity  and  mercy,  with  which 
I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself,  and 
I  hope  and  pray  that  they  will  have 
another  very  successful,  very  rewarding 
response  from  their  vigorous  efforts  in 
behalf  of  Irish  orphans;  who  need  sub- 
stantial help  from  others  if  they  are  to 
exist  imder  trying  conditions  and  ulti- 
mately find  opportunities  for  some 
measure  of  education,  training,  care  and 
guidance  that  will  enable  them  to  make 
their  own  way  in  life  and  grow  up  as 
healthy  enterpnzine  and  happy  citizens 
of  the  great  Irish  Free  State  of  which  we 
are  so  proud. 

May  the  Celtic  Cultural  Society  be 
very  successful  in  their  fine  efforts  for 
helpless.  Irish  children,  and  may  this 
shining  body  of  loyal  Irish-Americans 
and  their  friends,  long  continue  to  work 
for  those  who  are  not  able  to  assist 
themselves  and  need  a  helping  hand  to 
face  the  difficult  problems  of  life. 


GEORGIA     CAPITAL     THREATENED 
BY  FEDERAL  JUDGES 


CELTIC  CULTURAL  SOCIETY 
CHARITY 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 
Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  Informed  by  my  distinguished 
friend  Mr.  John  Doherty  of  the  Celtic 
Cultural  Society,  Inc..  of  Brookline. 
Mass  that  the  annual  Thanksgivmg 
dance  sponsored  by  this  outstanding 
group  for  the  benefit  of  orphans  in  Ire- 
land will  be  conducted  on  November  28, 
at  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall,  541 
Cambridge  Street,  Allston,  Mass. 

This  is  one  of  the  events  sponsored  by 
the  Celtic  Cultural  Society  to  raise  funds 
for  the  very  wonderful  cause  of  helping 
to  make  life  brighter  and  easier  for  Irish 
children  without  parents  or  relatives  in 
a  position  to  care  for  them. 

Many  prominent  people,  including  a 
large  ntunber  not  members  oi  this  dedi- 
cated society,  are  identified  with  its 
campaign  for  funds  to  help  this  cause 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leader- 
ship behind  the  disloyal  manifestations 
scheduled  to  commence  tomorrow  after- 
noon has  revealed  itself  to  be  hard-line 
Communist  and  closely  aUied  to  Hanoi. 
There  is  no  point  in  naming  again  the 
traitors  to  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 
Their  names  have  been  published  re- 
peatedly in  the  last  2  weeks,  despite  an 
obvious  effort  by  the  national  news 
media  to  play  down  their  Red  identity 
and  their  role. 

The  administration  appeared  to  have 
taken  a  proper  position  in  planning  to 
handle  the  local  manifesUtioits  of  this 
sickness.  Recognizing  that  many  of  the 
participants  are  coming  to  Washington 
for  the  express  purpose  of  provoking  not 
and  civil  disorder,  parade  permits  and 
other  encouragement  were  properly  re- 
fused. ,  , 

Something  must  have  happened,  how- 
ever and  the  Justice  Department  now 
announces  that  there  is  little  chance  of 
violence.  At  any  rate,  parade  permits 
have  been  issued,  and  advance  deUils  ol 
the  82d  Airborne  have  arrived. 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  the  admm- 
istration,  which  now  does  not  anticipate 
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violence,  that  there  are  circulating  in 
the  "inside  mail"  in  this  House  calls  for 
volunteers  for  what  is  called  "M-Day 
Blood  Drive"  on  November  14,  soliciting 
blood  donations  to  help  the  injured.  In- 
dividuals who  desire  information  are  to 
call  3161  or  3987.  The  blood  is  not  said 
to  be  for  our  troops. 

Meanwhile,  the  assault  preparations 
cjiUlnue  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

This  morning  In  Atlanta.  I  picked  up  a 
local  newspaper  to  read  that  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  appears  to  have  assumed 
jurisdiction  over  the  Governor  and  capi- 
tal of  the  soverelgrn  State  of  Georgia, 
by  what  authority  I  am  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand. 

It  seems  that  some  of  Hanoi's  'dear 
American  friends."  filed  suit  to  restrain 
the  Governor  from  interfering  with  their 
occupation  of  the  State  capital.  Perhaps 
they  want  to  have  Georgia  withdraw  its 
armed  forces  from  Vietnam. 

The  Federal  judge  handed  down  what 
purports  to  be  a  ruling  that  the  Governor 
of  Georgia  has  no  authority  to  prevent 
such  a  takeover.  He  broadly  implied  that 
he  would  act  if  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
.  faile^to  surrender  and  attempted  to  pro- 
-tect  Hit  capital  against  Hanoi's  fifth  col- 
umn. 

If  the  AP  stofy  correctly  reports  the 
taots  and  corredtly  quotes  U.S.  District 
Judge  Sidney  O.  Smith,  it  appears  that 
this  House  shoulci  consider  impeachment 
proceedings  agaihst  at  least  one  other 
Federal  judge  Injaddltion  to  William  O. 
Douglas.  In  the  meantime,  we  should 
congratulate  Go/.  Lester  Maddox  of 
Georgia  on  his  ccmmonsense  and  patri- 
otism, and  wish  :iim  success  in  his  im- 
pending confront) ition  with  Hanoi's  fifth 
column,  aided  and  abetted  by  a  Federal 
judge. 

Daily,  the  American  people  become 
more  aware  that  we  live  In  a  never-never 
land — where  Americans  are  never  right, 
and  Communists  are  never  wrong. 

Two  Georgia  n ;wsclippings  follow: 

(Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Nov.   12. 
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State     Capitol     Ai^tiwak    Rally     Is     Ruled 

Legal — Judcb    RlEruscs    Writ— Sats    Dis- 

OBOEI  Is  FORBIDDCN 

Rome,  Oa. — A  federal  Judge  ruled  Tuesday 
that  the  Atlanta  Vietnam  Moratorium  Com- 
mittee has  the  leg<kl  right  to  assemble  peace- 
ably on  the  state  Oapltol  grounds  and  protest 
the  war — and  thaft  Gov.  Lester  Maddox  has 
an  equal  right  to  try  to  l>ar  them  If  they  be- 
come disorderly. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Sidney  O.  Smith  refused 
to  grant  an  Injunction  sought  by  the  com- 
mittee against  Maddox  alter  the  governor  ad- 
vised moratorium  organizers  they  could  stage 
their  demonstration  on  state  property  only  If 
they  supported  the  President's  war  program 
and  the  country's  fighting  men. 

The  group  plans  an  anti-war  demonstra- 
tion Thursday  la  connection  with  national 
protests  that  Include  a  march  In  Washington 
on  Saturday. 

As  Smiths  rxUlng  was  Issued  In  federal 
court  here,  Maddox  adressed  a  "Re-aflirma- 
lum  Day  Rally"  on  the  state  Capitol  stepa 
iind  Georgians  around  the  state  flew  flags 
and  held  parades  In  observance  of  Veterans' 
D.iy. 

Judge  Smith  warned  that  "any  physical  In- 
terference by  the  governor  or  his  agents  or 
any  arrests  or  proeecutlon  solely  for  peace- 
ful, orderly  assembly  and  non-violent  expres- 
sion of  their  views  by  anti-war  actlylsu" 
would  be  lUegaL 
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Judge  Smith  explained  that  he  could  not 
legally  Issue  an  Injunction  barring  Maddox 
from  moving  against  anti-war  demonstra- 
tors before  the  governor  made  any  such  move. 

Maddox 's  telegram  to  the  committee  ad- 
vising them  they  could  not  use  the  Capitol 
to  protest  the  war  was  not  an  executive 
order  barring  the  demonstration,  Smith  sAld. 

He  indicated  that  he  felt  the  Capitol 
grounds  were  chosen  for  the  anti-war  dem- 
onstration to  cause  a  confrontation,  and  In 
part  because  of  Maddox's  well  known  stand 
against  war  protesters  and  civil  rights  ac- 
tivists. 

The  case.  Smith  said,  seemed  to  have  been 
"precipitated  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  compounded  by  the 
desire  of  both  parties  to  achieve  some  very 
questionable  publicity  at  a  time  when  our 
people  are  divided  and  troubled  enough  by 
the  war  In  Vietnam." 

The  dispute  ought  to  be  resolved  by  a  sim- 
ple conference  between  the  governor  and 
the  moratorium  committee,  he  said. 

"It,  Is  manifestly  unfair  for  the  governor 
of  a  state  to  afford  the  use  of  government 
facilities  to  one  group  because  of  Its  beliefs 
and  to  deny  their  use  to  another  group  be- 
cause of  Its  contrary  beliefs,"  Smith  said. 

And  It  is  permissible  for  a  public  omclal 
to  make  private  or  public  statements  con- 
demning the  activities  of  any  group  with 
which  he  disagrees.  Smith  added. 

However,  the  moratorium  group  also  has 
the  right  to  assemble  on  state  property, 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  grounds  have 
been  used  In  the  past  for  other  gatherings. 

Tlierefore.  Smith  concluded.  "Each  side 
has  an  equal  right  to  the  full  exercise  of 
free  speech." 

Assistant  Atty.  Oen.  Harold  Hill,  repre- 
senting Maddox.  argued  that  protests 
against  the  war.  staged  under  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  redress  of  grievances,  should 
be  staged  In  Washington.  DC. 

The  State  of  Georgia,  he  said,  should  not 
be  required  to  provide  a  forum  for  redress  of 
grievances   against   the   federal   government. 

Hill  said  Maddox  had  authorized  him  to 
tell  the  court  that  he  dictated  his  reply  to 
the  moratorium  committee  hastily,  and  that 
If  he  had  thought  it  over,  he  would  simply 
have  said  "No." 

One  of  the  plaintiffs  In  the  suit,  Tom 
Houck  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  said  Tuesday  night  that  demon- 
stration organizers  hope  to  meet  with  Gov. 
Maddox  Wednesday  "to  arrange  ground 
rules"  for  Thursday's  assembly  at  the  Capi- 
tol. 

"We're  going  to  give  every  thing  we  can  to 
cooperate  with  the  governor  to  maintain  a 
peaceful  demonstration,  and  we  hope  he  will 
reciprocate,"  Houck  said.  He  added.  "Were 
pretty  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  court 
decision  " 

[Prom    the    Atlanta   Constitution,    Nov.    12, 

19691 
Protesters   To    Use    Pennsylvania   Aveni.'e 

Washington. — The  government  agreed 
Tuesday  to  compromise  rnd  allow  antiwar 
protesters  to  use  part  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue for  a  massive  demonstration  thla 
Saturday. 

The  agreement  was  announced  by  Mayor 
Walter  E.  Washington  and  Deputy  Atty.  Oen. 
Richard  O.  Klelndlenst,  who  declared  last 
Thursday  that  "under  no  circumstances." 
could  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  route  be 
used. 

The  agreement  followed  several  days  of 
virtually  continuous  negotiations  with  spon- 
sors of  the  march.  It  provides  for  the  proces- 
sion to  proceed  down  the  traditional  parade 
avenue  from  the  Capitol  aa  far  as  15th  Street 
and  from  there  to  the  grounds  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  for  a  rally  climaxing  three 
days  of  antiwar  activities. 

This    route    makes    no    provision    for    a 
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swing  by  the  White  House — one  point  that 
the  New  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam  had  demanded. 

Klelndlenst  and  Washln^on  also  said  thp 
government  agreed  to  the  route  after  the 
New  Mobilization  promised  to  provide 
enough  parade  marshals  to  ensure  order 
during  the  mammoth  march,  which  Is  ex- 
pected to  attract  about  200,000  In  what  could 
be  the  biggest  antiwar  protest  In  history. 

"The  New  Mobilization  Committee  has  of- 
fered every  assurance  that  order  will  be 
maintained  during  the  Nov.  15  march" 
Klelndlenst  said. 

'We  are  confident  that  the  New  Moblllz:^- 
tlon  Committee  will  honor  Its  commitments 
as  we  win  honor  ours  to  Insure  a  peaceful 
assembly  and  exercise  of  First  Amendmei.t 
rights  In  the  nation'r  capital."  they  said 

Meanwhile,  a  small  ad"ance  party  from  tlip 
82nd  Airborne  Division  flew  here  from  Fi 
Bragg,  N.C..  to  prepare  for  possible  move- 
ment of  paratroopers  to  the  capital  In  con- 
nection with  the  weekend  demonstrations 


NEW  HOPE  FOR  THE  CHILD  WITH 
DYSLEXIA 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MIKNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Wednesday,  Noveinber  12,  1969 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following: 

The  "mirror  reader"  child  bafdcd 
educators  for  years.  This  child  confused 
"b's  "  and  "d's"  and  printed  letters  back- 
wards. 

Through  research,  done  extensively  at 
the  Mayo  Clinic,  I  am  happy  to  say,  this 
symptom  is  now  recognized  as  a  neuro- 
logical disfunction  and  the  condition  !■, 
referred  to  as  dyslexia. 

While  no  cure  has  been  found,  special 
education  methods  have  been  developed 
to  help  these  children  learn  to  read.  For 
the  edification  of  my  colleagues.  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  two  articles  in  a  series 
on  this  subject  appearing  in  the  Roches- 
ter Post  Bulletin : 
I  From   the  Rochester  Post-Bulletin.  Oct    '.  i 

19691 

JisT  WHAT  Is  This  Dyslexia.  Specificaliv^ 

(By  Barbara  Cook) 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  someone 
say.  "I  cant  remember  names— but  I  never 
forget  a  face." 

Or.  "I  have  a  terrible  sense  of  direction— 
you'll  have  to  tell  me  where  to  turn." 

Or,  "I  like  to  sing — but  I  can  never  re- 
member how  the  tune  goes." 

Familiar?  Chances  are  you're  chuckling 
now  because  you  recognize  one  of  these 
funnv  little  quirks  as  your  own.  If  so.  you're 
in  good  company  because  nearly  everyone 
has  a  similar  peculiarity. 

Dr.  Manuel  R,  Gomez,  head  of  the  section 
of  pediatric  neurology  at  the  Mayo  Clinic, 
calls  them  neurological  Idlosyncracles  and 
says  they  reflect  a  minor  dysfunction  in  the 
neurological  area  of  such  a  slight  degree 
to  to  be  undetectable  by  electroence-phalo- 
grams  or  any  known  brain  test. 

But  they  are  there — and  we  all  have  the 
symptoms  to  prove  It. 

And  they  aren't  very  Important.  Just  a 
little  Inconvenient  and  embarrassing  ai 
tlmeJ. 

Unless  the  neurological  Idlosnycracy  hap- 
pens to  be  the  inability  to  perceive  and  or 
recall  the  sounds  and  symbols  of  the  written 
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word.  This  particular  little  Idlosyncracy 
( known  as  specific  dyslexia  i  Is  more  than  in- 
convenient and  embarrassing  It  Is  discour- 
aging and  even  crippling  for  the  child  who 
must  function  in  today's  world  of  words. 

His  whole  future—education,  livelihood 
and  even  the  ability  to  find  his  way  by  read- 
ing street  signs— depends  on  the  one  Uilng 

lie  can't  do 

His  funnv  little  quirk  l.sn't  funny  at  all. 
Put  vovirself  to  this  test."  suggests  Dr 
Gomez,  ""supposing  that  In  order  to  com- 
iiiunlc.ae  with  each  other  we  had  lo  use 
music  instead  of  a  spoken,  written  language. 
I  would  be  in  real  trouble." 

He  estimates  that  if  mu.slcal  notes  or  col- 
ored symbols  were  the  only  means  of  com- 
municating an  even  larger  number  of  the 
lx)pulailon  would  be  affected  than  are  now 
handicapped  by  a  specific  language  disa- 
billtv. 

Yet,  basically,  specific  dyslexia  is  not  as 
.serious  as  some  of  the  neurological  idlosyn- 
cracles for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  since 
It  IS  remedial  and  is  often  diminished  by 
maturation. 

But  It  IS  deadly  serious  to  children  for 
whom  everything  depends  on  learning  lo  read 
and  write.  And  waiting  for  maturity  isn't 
the  answer  for  two  reasons.  It  doesn't  always 
work.  And,  even  if  it  did,  by  then  the  years 
of  doubt  and  ebbing  self-confidence  will 
probably  have  created  emotional  problems 
even  more  difficult  to  overcome. 

Consider  the  child  with  the  minor  dys- 
function that  results  in  a  major  handicap 
simply  because  of  our  method  of  communl- 
catioii.  He  Is  not  a  problem  child— but  he  is 
a  child  with  a  problem. 

His  teacher  may  not  recognize  his  dis- 
ability (though  she  may  herself  be  tone 
deaf  or  have  a  poor  sense  of  direction).  His 
parents  may  think  he  isn't  applying  himself 
and  blame  him  for  his  lailures  at  school.  He 
is  intelligent  and  he  knows  it— but  he  can't 
prove  it.  And  eventually  even  he  doesn't  be- 
lieve it  anymore.  By  the  time  he's  a  teen- 
ager he's  pretty  sure  he's  no  good.  And  he 
may  steal  a  car  to  prove  it. 

Or.  he  may  be  lucky.  He  may  be  sent  to  the 
school  psychologist  by  a  teacher  who  sus- 
pects his  disability  by  comparing  his  read- 
ing and  writing  skills  with  his  ability  and 
achievements  in  other  areas. 

If  his  parents  take  him  to  the  Mayo  Clinic 
for  testing,  the  procedure  will  begin  with 
a  complete  physical  examination  followed  by 
a  neurologic  examination,  vision  and  hear- 
ing tests  and  then  a  psychological  assess- 
ment. 

"We  see  a  number  of  children  whose  par- 
ents bring  tnem  for  'reading  problems'  be- 
cause they  aren't  satisfied  with  the  child's 
marks  at  school."  notes  Dr.  Wendell  M. 
Swenson,  head  of  the  section  of  clinical 
psychology. 

"They  would  rather  be  told  that  he  is 
dyslexic  than  Just  an  average  or  slow  learn- 
er." ,     ,     , 

Obviously  all  poor  readers  are  not  dyslexic, 
but  the  clinical  evaluation  can  pinpoint 
those  who  are. 

By  means  of  tests  the  psychologist  assesses 
the  child's  Intellectual  potential  and  notes 
the  variability  in  performance  in  several  dif- 
ferent areas  (concepts,  awareness  of  details, 
perception  of  shapes)  that  may  Indicate 
specific  dyslexa. 

His  performance  in  the  ability  to  perceive 
and  reproduce  symbols  is  examined  by  meth- 
ods such  as  the  Bender-Gestalt  Test  and  is 
followed  by  an  assessment  of  his  reading 
ability,  not  including  comprehension  or  re- 
call,  to  determine  his   grade   level  In  that 

skill. 

General  liUormatlon.  arithmetic  reasoning, 
auditory  memory  and  vocabulary  (the  yard- 
stick for  verbal  intelligence)  provide  further 
clues  for  the  differential  diagnosis. 

None  of  the  patients  seen  In  the  section 
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of  child  and  adolescent  psychiatry  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic  are  presented  as  reading  prob- 
lems 

Yet.  Dr  James  Delano,  head  of  this  section, 
reports;  "Of  the  250  children  seen  in  this 
section  in  the  past  year  about  40  appeared 
to  have  a  language  disability — chiefly  in 
reading. 

"Of  that  number  75  percent  have  emo- 
tional problems  that  are  secondary  to  the 
disability.  If  these  children  get  proper  help 
for  their  reading  disability  their  behavior 
may  improve  to  the  point  where  their  par- 
ents feel  they  no  longer  present  a  problem. 
If  they  hadn't  been  dyslexic  they  might 
never  have  had  emotional  problems.  Early 
clctpciion.   therefore,   is   very   important" 

Dr  Gomez  agrees  that  "failure  to  learn 
to  read  produces  frustration  and  shame  m 
many  intelligent  children  and  may  explain 
some  cises  of  school  drop-outs,  unemploy- 
ment   Juvenile   delinquency   and   crime. 

•Re.iding.'  he  points  out,  "is  the  key  to 
everything  else," 


(From  the  Rochester  (Minn.)    Posi-Builctin. 

Oct.  16,  19691 
The  Dis.iBLED  Readers:  Lost  Until  Found 

A  child  is  lost. 

The  news  spreads  on  a  wave  of  alarm  as 
neighbors  anxiouslv  Join  his  parents  in  the 
search  If  he  isn't  found  soon,  a  whole  town 
or  community  may  unite  in  tramping 
through  fields  and  combing  woody  areas. 

Often  the  searchers  don't  even  know  the 
child  or  his  parents— but  there  is  some- 
thing about  a  lost  child  that  softens  the 
hardest  heart 

Even  lost  pets  and  animals  merit  a  con- 
cerned search. 

A  farmer  wall  make  every  effort  to  find 
one  cow  that  has  wandered  away.  And  a 
shepherd  will  leave  his  flock  to  look  for  one 
lost  sheep.  ^         .    , 

A  child  who  is  lost  in  a  world  of  symbols 
and  sounds  he  can't  unscramble  and  or  re- 
produce  wants   someone   to   find   him.  too 
and  lead  him  out  of  his  dilemma.  But  there 
aren't   enough   searchers. 

In  fact,  no  one  mav  know  he  is  lost. 
One  of  the  difficulties  in  finding  the  child 
with  specific  dyslexia  is  that  the  SOS.  sig- 
nals sent  out  aren't  transmitted  In  a  con- 
sistent or  predictable  pattern.  And,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  variations  in  symptoms,  the 
severity  of  dysfunction  ranges  from  minimal 
(the  most  difficult  to  detect)   to  major. 

A  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  the  med- 
ical team  but  even  without  training  in  the 
complexities  of  the  disability  it  is  possible 
for  parents  or  teachers  to  be  sufficiently 
suspicious  of  some  classic  symptoms — such 
as  persistent  letter  reversals  in  reading,  writ- 
ing and  spelling— to  run  up  the  distress  flag. 
The  child  with  specific  dyslexia  can't  dif- 
ferentiate between  reversible  letters  like  "b  " 
and  "d  "  or  between  words  like  "not"  and 
"ton."  He  may  transpose  letters  within  a 
word  ("form"  for  "from")  and  there  Is  no 
consistency  to  the  reversals  and  transposals. 
The  confusion  may  be  auditory  as  well 
as  visual.  Hearing  "stand"  he  may  reproduce 
it  in  spelling  as  "stad  "  or  "sand"— omitting 
one  of  the  sounds  of  the  word  that  he  can  t 

recall.  „^ 

And  each  dyslexic  child  is  unique.  The  only 
thing  they  have  In  common  Is  their  difficulty 
with   written  language  skills. 

Severely  dyslexic  children,  formerly  known 
as  "mirror  readers,"  have  been  recognized 
since  1895.  And  for  those  with  less  serious 
disabilities,  the  earlier  teaching  methods- 
using  strictly  phonic  approaches— were 
sometimes  adequate. 

But  the  advent  of  the  whole  word  method 
in  about  1925.  by  which  most  children  could 
learn  to  read  more  quickly,  left  the  dyslexic 
child  without  an  Important  tool  for  his 
learning  needs.  Which  is  one  answer  to  the 
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question.  'Why  weren't  there  all  these  dys- 
lexic children  when  I  went  to  school?" 

The  whole  word  (or  "Look  and  Say  i 
method  presupposed  that  the  student  would 
be  able  to  recognize  a  word  when  it  appeared 
again  In  the  same  context.  And  many  public 
and  private  schools  now  use  methods  which 
include  some  phonics. 

But  methods  that  are  generally  used  in 
regular  remedial  reading  classes  for  chil- 
dren with  limited  ability,  emotional  prob- 
lems, poor  schooling  or  other  problems  un- 
related to  specific  dyslexia  in  onein  wont 
work  lor  the  youngster  with  difficulties  in 
visual  and   or  auditory  perception. 

Ihe  method  bv  which  most  dyslexlcs  can 
learn  is  a  process  of  painstaking  phonetic 
analysis  in  which  words  are  unlocked  in- 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sounds  ol  let- 
ters and  their  combinations. 

This  provides  a  svstem  for  the  structuring 
ol  associations  so  the  child  no  longer  has 
t )  learn  each  word  as  a  visual  pattern.  This 
svstem  enables  him  to  break  down  each 
word  until  it  becomes  sufficiently  familiar 
to  evoke  its  own  immediate  associations 

The  techniques  used  for  retraining  in- 
\  live  the  three  pathways  to  learning; 

Visual— the  youngsters  look  at  individual 
letters  on  flash  cards; 

Auditory— they  hear  and  repeat  the  pho- 
m  tic  sounds  of  the  letters;  and 

Kinesthetic-  their  muscles  sense  -he     leel 
ol    the    letter    as    they    wTlte    it.    pronounce 
it   and  see  it  simultaneously 

The  imperfect  sense  of  direction  of  spatial 
relationships  can't  be  cured  and  children 
who  "see  things  differently'  will  probably 
always  be  rudimentary  spellers  But.  with 
the  exception  ol  about  one  per  cent,  young- 
sters with  the  puzzliiig  problem  can  over- 
come much  ol  their  impaired  perception  and 
master  the  art  of  reading 

Following  the  diagnosis  of  her  disability 
at  the  Mavo  Clinic,  the  little  girl  called 
Wendy  Barbour  (not  her  real  name)  in  an 
earlier  article  was  instructed  for  one  sum- 
mer in  these  techniques  by  a  tutor  affiUated 
with  the  Remedial  Reading  Center  in  Roch- 
ester, operated  by  Mrs  Howard  Rome  and 
Mrs  Arthur  C.  Osman. 

Since  her  dvsfunctlon  was  minimal  her 
tutor  terminated  the  sessions  in  the  fall 
and  Wendy  was  able  to  continue  on  in  her 
own  grade,  using  her  new  skills  as  a  supple- 
ment to  classroom  instruction. 

Now  in  the  lounh  grade,  spelling  and  num- 
ber reversals  still  give  evidence  of  her  prob- 
lem But  she  is  reading  well  and.  In  addition, 
makes  a  game  of  "unlocking"  words  in 
foreign  languages— something  that  many  of 
the  other  good  readers  in  her  grade  aren  t 
vet  able  to  do. 

"  Tlmmy  Hughes,  the  other  case  history 
reviewed  earlier,  whose  name  was  also 
changed,  still  needs  regular  sessions  with 
his  tutor  from  the  Remedial  Reading  Center. 
But  his  behavior  has  improved  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  isn't  "dumb"  after  all  and 
his  progress  so  far  has  given  him  hope, 
because  of  his  severe  disability  the  tech- 
niques Will  be  more  difficult  for  him  to 
master,  but  he  reports  that  "ihey  make 
sense  "  to  him. 

Children  with  a  borderline  disabililv  such 
as  Wendys  can  be  helped  in  the  classroom 
under  the  direction  of  specially  trained  read- 
ing consultants,  but  the  severely  dyslexic 
voungster  requires  special  education  on  a 
cne-to-one  basis  or  in  very  small  groups 

Special  education  really  means  special 
attention. 

This  specialized  help  is  not  yet  generalU 
available  for  the  dyslexic  child  through  pub- 
lic education.  And  private  tutoring  spells  a 
financial  sacrifice  for  some  parents  and  a 
financial  impossibility  for  others 

The  national  advisory  Committee  on  Dys- 
lexia and  Related  Reading  Disorders  is  aware 
of  the  problem. 
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And.  "while  It  dbeen't  expect  to  b«  able 
to  reconcile  all  the  differences  of  opinion  or 
produce  an  lron-cl|d  definition  of  dyslexia, 
fall  to  make  a  report  of 
reconunendatlona  pertl- 
problem*  not  only  of 
of  adulta  as  well." 
gun.  But  unless  they  are 
foiuid  In  time,  thej  bright  children  with  the 
"funny"  neurologlpal  Idloeyncracy  face  an 
uncertain  future. 

Their  school  failure — and  all  that  it  Im- 
plies— can  be  predicted. 
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MARINE  CORPS  LEAGUE  AT 
WATERTOWN,  MASS. 
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It  does  hope  by  th 
Its  studies  carryln 
nent  to  the  readl 
school  children  b 
The  search  has 
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NEW  OFFSHORE  DRILLING 
CONTROLS 


HON.  GEORCE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 10  months  »go  all  our  images  about 
existing  precautions  against  water  pol- 
lution were  shattered  by  the  tragic  oil 
spill  off  Santa  Barbara. 
'  Slf\Ce  February  when  the  leak  was 
finally,  but  not  completely,  controlled,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  need 
for  stringent  Federal  restraints  over  off- 
shore drilling  operations,  but  in  reality, 
today  the  situation  is  not  much  better. 

Significant— but  not  huge — leakages 
still  stain  the  California  coast,  new  leases 
have  been  granted.  Federal  control  Is  still 
somewhat  nebulous  and  quite  fncom- 
plete. 

I  recently  introduced  a  new  bill.  H.R. 
14644,  which  attempts  to  set  a  hard  line 
on  two  important  phases  of  the  offshore 
drilling  program. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  forbids 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  grant- 
ing any  offshore  oil,  gas.  or  mineral  lease 
until  a  full  public  hearing  on  the  pro- 
posed lease  is  held. 

The  idea  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  always  the  best  sole  judge  of 
what  is  or  Is  not  in  the  public  interest  is 
not  only  wrong,  but,  as  indicated  by  the 
disaster  in  Santa  Barbara,  very 
dangerous. 

I  believe  that  the  people  involved  in 
a  given  local  situation  are  better  quali- 
fied to  determine  what  is  in  their  own 
best  interests  and  they  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

It  is  within  the  Federal  Government's 
responsibility  to  gather  pertinent  scien- 
tific data  and  determine  whether  a  par- 
ticular action— tsuch  as  oil  drilling  off- 
shore— is  safe  lor  all  concerned.  Thus, 
the  second  part  of  the  bill  requires  that 
tlie  Interior  Department  observe  a  mora- 
torium on  all  further  offshore  leasing 
until  standardiaed  Federal  construction 
codes  and  tougU  drilling  standards  ap- 
l)Ucable  to  every  aspect  of  the  offshore 
operation  are  set  up. 

Let  us  hope  Jhat  the  alarm  and  dis- 
gust created  by  the  blackened  beaches  of 
Santa  Barbara  Is  enough  to  awaken  the 
people  and  the  Government  to  the  seri- 
ous problems  concerned  with  conserva- 
tion, and  that  appropriate  action  is 
taken  before  another  such  disaster 
occurs. 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAssACHusrrTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE8ENTAT1VES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  recent  instal- 
lation of  the  distinguished  Marine  Corps 
League  at  Watertowh,  Mass.,  in  my  dis- 
trict, which  I  recently  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  to  attend.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  spacious  and  well  arranged 
quarters  of  this  outstanding  unit  and 
was  largely  attended  by  members  and 
friends. 

1  appreciated  the  warm  reception  given 
me  by  these  outstanding  Americans  and 
friends,  and  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  briefly  address  the  meeting.  I  pointed 
out  the  fact,  which  is  well  understood 
by  an  overwhelming  number  of  people, 
that  we  live  in  a  very  dangerous  world, 
and  that  we  must  make  sure  that  we 
realize  our  position,  and  the  need  for 
defending  ourselves  and  our  country's 
safety  and  security  against  every  pos- 
sible contingency  that  may  arise  in  a 
world  that  is  torn  with  revolutionary 
spirit,  violence,  intimidations,  threats, 
and  disorder. 

I  alluded  to  the  need  for  unity,  under- 
.standing,  and  brotherhood  in  our  coun- 
try, so  that  we  can  minimize  dissension 
wherever  it  exists,  and  combat  those 
who  are  doing  their  best  to  undermine 
our  free  institutions  and  the  order, 
safety,  moral  structure,  and  peace  of  our 
society,  and  who  would  substitute  the 
radical,  police  state  for  our  precious 
freedoms. 

I  also  stressed,  as  I  always  do,  the  need 
for  peace  in  this  Nation  and  the  world, 
not  only  in  Vietnam,  but  elsewhere,  em- 
phasizing that  the  people  of  our  country 
and  the  world  are  seeking  and  yearning 
for  peace  and  that  it  Is  a  time  to  join 
hands  to  bring  hostilities  in  Vietnam  to 
an  honorable  end  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time.  I  pointed  out  the 
urgent  need  to  protect  our  forces  and  our 
boys  fighting  In  that  bloody  war  during 
their  withdrawals  from  land,  sea.  and  air 
operations. 

I  also  said  that  we  must  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  reach  &n  understanding 
with  the  enemy  and  its  powerful  allies 
that  stability  and  effective,  peaceful  con- 
ditions shall  be  agreed  on  and  assured 
that  will  rule  out  and  prevent  the 
slaughter  and  bloodbaths  that  might  well 
result  in  that  war  theater  when  fighting 
ceases. 

We  must  have  some  concern  and  defi- 
nite understandings  about  the  fate  of 
the  indigenous  people  of  Vietnam,  whom 
we  have  sacrlfied  so  many  precious 
American  lives  to  defend  against  aggres- 
sion, and  the  loss  of  their  freedoms. 

The  iiistallation  was  conducted  with 
great  solemnity  and  impressiveness,  and 
very  capable  new  oflQcers  were  inducted 
to  furnish  the  able,  dedicated  leadership 
and  to  continue  the  public-spirited  activ- 
ities of  this  fine  Marine  Corps  League  of 
Watertown  that  has  made  such  splendid 
contributions  and  will  continue  to  make 
them  in  the  interest  of  the  community. 
State,  and  Nation. 


The  new  commandant  is  my  dlstin- 
gtiished  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Dwyer,  a  bril- 
liant and  very  able  young  man,  and  his 
counterpart  as  president  of  the  auxiliary 
is  Mrs.  Linda  Cooper,  a  lovely,  gracious 
young  lady,  so  representative  of  the  ded- 
icated and  charming  yoimg  ladies  of  the 
auxiliary. 

All  of  the  other  ofBcers  of  both  the 
league  and  auxiliary  are  able  and  de- 
voted to  their  tasks,  and  I  am  sure  that, 
like  their  predecessors  in  office,  they  will 
give  a  splendid  account  of  themselves  in 
what  Is  certainly  a  very  fine,  especially, 
well-organized  and  well-conducted  unit 
of  our  great  Marine  Corps  League. 

I  shall  long  remember  the  very  warm 
reception  I  received  from  this  outstand- 
ing, concerned  group  of  former  service- 
men and  servlcewomen  whose  back- 
ground, as  members  of  one  of  the  world  s 
greatest  fighting  organizations,  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  and  other  gratifying  at- 
tributes of  character,  loyalty,  and  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation,  uniquely  qualify  them 
In  these  uneasy  days,  to  furnish  the  lead- 
ership which  we  need  so  badly  in  our 
country  today  to  fight  against  those 
abroad  and  at  home,  who  are  hostile  to 
the  American  way  of  life,  and  to  defend 
and  protect  the  Nation. 

Let  us  hold  out  the  olive  branch  of 
peace  to  every  nation,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Red  China,  and  all  the  rest  that  they  may 
respond  In  truth  and  good  faith  to  our 
latest  of  many  sincere  overtures  of  peace 
and  friendship  to  stop  all  bloodshed  and 
fighting  and  join  as  himian  beings  all  for 
the  peace,  prosperity  and  betterment  of 
the  human  race. 

May  God  grant  that  our  pleas  and  our 
prayers  may  be  heard  and  answered  by 
all  the  nations  throughout  the  world, 
especially  our  enemies,  and  those  wrio 
support  and  encourage  them. 

May  the  day  soon  come  when  we  lay 
down  all  weapons  of  force,  violence  and 
destruction  forever,  and  blessed  peace 
and  brotherhood  may  come  to  the  whole 
world. 


HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1969 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIHCIJMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1969 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  displeased  that  I  was  unable  to  be 
here  and  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the 
final  passage  of  H.R.  13827,  the  omnil.u? 
housing  bill  of  1969.  I  was  pleased,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  not  alone  in  feeling  th.it 
this  was  a  meaningful  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, as  the  House  passed  the  bill  by  a 
vote  of  339  to  9. 

Perhaps  this  legislation  is  not  as  com- 
prehensive as  some  hoped  It  might  be, 
but  it  does  contain  changes  that  are 
needed  If  we  are  going  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent and  future  demands  for  housing. 

We  are  currently  faced  with  a  prime 
Interest  rate  of  8  percent  as  well  as  a 
shortage  of  money  for  home  mortgages. 
Many  of  the  traditional  long-term  ir-ves- 
tors.  upon  which  the  bond  and  home 
mortgage  market  rely,  are  now  Investing 
their  funds  in  high-yield  fast-turnover 
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investments.  Since  December  of  196^.  the 
rost-of -living  index  has  mcreased  by  12 
'percentage  ilnts.  All  of  this  contribuU^ 
^  the  shortage  of  long-term  money 
since  there  is  the  reluctance  to  tie  up 
large  sums  of  money  for  long  periods  of 
time,  we  are  also  faced  with  a  nsing  cost 
of  construction  that  has  caused  the  cost 
of  the  average  home  to  increase  from 
S-^l  000  in  1966  to  $27,000  in  1969. 

-These  problems  must  be  overcome  if 
we  are  going  to  supply  the  need  of  2^6 
million  housing  units  P^V^l^l  nnits 
next  10  years  and  still  make  these  umte 
available  to  those  who  need  them.  TTHs 
fs  the  goal  of  HR.  13827  and  this  is  ^vhat 
it  will  aid  in  accomplishmg 

One  provision  of  the  bill  I  found 
gratifying  was  the  expansion  and  lib- 
eralization of  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram. This  is  particularly  significant  m 
light  of  the  devastation  resulting  from 
Hurricane  CamiUe.  In  future  dm ste.s 
of  this  tvpe,  more  people  wUl  be  pro- 
tected against  complete  financial  catas- 
trophe resulting  from  losses  of  real  and 
personal  property.  .  .  ^  w,   tv.o 

Urban  renewal  wiU  be  assisted  by  the 
expansion  of  the  important  neighbor- 
hood development  program  so  that  the 
Slicing  of  the  first  2  years  of  a  projec^ 
the  most  important  and  costly  wiU  be 
financially  guaranteed.  A  most  signifi- 
JaTaddition  to  the  bill  was  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Anderson  amendment  which 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  take  steps  to  in- 
sure the  development  of  the  operation 
breakthrough  program,  recently  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  Romney.  This  in- 
novaUve  program  certainly  looks  hke  a 
solution  to  the  demands  for  urban  hous- 

ins 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  to 
assist  private  homeownership.  Among 
these  are  lower  downpayments  for 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages,  an  Iricrease  in 
mortgage  insurance  from  $1800/°  ^2'- 
500  per  space  In  a  mobile  home  court, 
mortgage  insurance  for  mobile  homes 
Td  an  additional  $1.5  million  in  order 
that  GNMA— Government  National 
Mortgage  Association— may  participate 
to  a  greater  degree  in  the  low  cost  home 
mortgage  market. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  changes 
that  assist  in  making  avaUable  the 
homes  that  our  Nation  so  \'ltally  needs. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  this 
legislation  has  been  given  such  re- 
sounding approval  by  the  House,  and  I 
certainly  hope  the  bUl  wiU  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  within  the  very  near 
future.         ^^^^^^__^__ 

BOOKLET  ON  PEOPLE  POWER 

HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF  Missoum 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13,  1969 
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chairman  of  the  Intercity  project  of  the 

This  booklet,  concisely  written  and  ex- 
cellently illustrated,  concerns  the  pow-- 
er  which  can  be  wielded  by  the  people 
of  this  country  through  the  ballot  box^ 
It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  being 
informed  and  concerned  in  our  socie  y 
today,  and  of  turning  o""- . concern  nto 
effective  action  by  exercising  the  right 
to  vote.  The  ultimate,  residual,  and  con- 
tinuing power  of  the  people  is.  indeed. 

^  I  would  like  to  commend  the  efforts 
of  the  St.  Louis  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers in  publishing  this  fine  document^ 
Copies  of  the  booklet  are  availab  e  and 
mav  be  obtained  by  writmg  to  the  league 
at  1143  Macklind  Avenue.  St.  Louis,  MO. 
63110. 
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Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  outstanding  PubUca- 
tion,  entiUed  -People  Power."  which  has 
been  prepared  by  the  League  o' Wom- 
en Voters  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  under  the 
guidance   of   Mrs.   Marjorie   S.   Pharis. 

CXV 2153— Part  25 


SPECIAL  STUDY  OF  RACIAL  DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN  THE  POLITICAL, 
ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL,  AND  CUL- 
TURAL SPHERES 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OP    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1969 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  Dr.  Isaac  Lewin.  the  disUn- 
giSfed  historian  and  intematioaally 
pubUshed  author  of  the  boo^  War  on 
War  "  and  other  works,  addressed  the 
United  Nations  subcommission  on  the 
subject  "Prevention  of  Discrimmation 
and  Protection  of  Minorities."  His  special 
study  of  racial  discrimination  in  the  po- 
litical, economic,  social,  and  cultural 
spheres  which  was  delivered  on  behalf  of 
the  Agudas  Israel  World  OrganizaUon 
covers  the  areas  of  neonazism  and 
Arab-Jewish  relations.  It  has  aroused 
considerable  interest  .    *   ■»  k» 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  oe 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Dr.  Is.aac  Lewin 
Ambassador  Hernan  Santa  Cruz  of  Chile 
devoted  Chapter  X  of  his  Interim  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Sub-Commlssion,  to  the  sub 
Tectlt  -The  Dariger  of  the  Revival  of  Nazism 
ind  Racial  Intolerance."  In  that  chapter 
he  states  as  follows: 

•In  order  to  understand  what  nazlsm  is. 
and  why  nazlsm  and  similar  ideologies  based 
on   terrorism   and  racial   Intolerance  are  In- 
compatible  ^^1th   the   PUH^oses    and    prlnw 
nies    of    the    United    Nations    Charter,    the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  ^^,^^^5,  the 
Genocide  Convention,   and   the   Decl^/lon 
and   convention  on  the   Elimination  of   All 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination.  It  Is  nec^ 
sarv  to  recall  how  these  ideologies  de^-eloped 
in  "the  past,  how  they  gave  rise  to  «!r  ous 
violatlo^  Of  human  rights,  and  how  failure 
to  eradicate  them  promptly  andj*1th  final 
ity  led  ultimately  to  war  and  barbarous  acts, 
Includmg  genocides."  ^^^,„ 

The  special  Rapporteur  is  undoubtedly 
correct  in  this  statement.  One  might  even 
add  the  observation  that  by  explaining  the 
origins  of  nazlsm  we  may  best  be  able  to 
prevent  its  resurgence.  The  most  fi<^\f^ 
method  of  preventing  the  ■^et'^ft^  °^^f^ 
and  fascism  would  be  to  eliminate  the  cir- 
cumstances which  caused  iw  appearance 
among  nations. 


Mr  Santa  Cruz  feels  that  ■fascist  move- 
ments emerged  with  varying  ^^^-^^f  J° 
variou«  parts  of  Europe  between  the  two 
World  Wars."  He  explains  their  success, 
partlv.  "by  their  appeal  to  extreme  and  ex- 
clusive nationalism  and  chauvinist  expan- 
sion!- and,  partly,  by  their  •revolutionary 
call  to  the  masses  " 

I 

Historicallv.  however,  nazlsm  and  fascism 
were  reeled 'in  earlier  movements  There  Is 
real  present  danger  ol  I'.s  resurgence  because 
the  new  movement  in  Germany  (which  v.e 
call  neo-nazism.  but  its  adherents,  lor  obvi- 
cu.s  reasons,  refuse  to  tie  to  the  -old"  nazum) 
noes  back  to  the  pre-nazl  Ideology.  It  Is  much 
easier  to  propagate  the  Ideas  of  nazlsm  if  one 
can  avoid  brandlns;  them  with  the  nazi  trade- 
mark After  all.  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  of 
nazlsm  are  known  to  the  world.  It  is  easier 
lor  individuals  who,  in  fact,  arc  "RZis  to 
disguise  their  association  with  the  ideas  they 
believe  behind  a  screen  of  false  names. 

The  task  is  easy  for  them  because  they  need 
only  go  back  to  the  tradition  which  formed 
the  blsls  for  Hitler -6  Ideology,  and  may  sm^pU 
skip  the  Nazi  period  in  modern  German  hls- 
torv  Whv  not  hark  back  to  Christian  Lassen, 
a  professor  in  Bonn,  who  published  in  the 
year  1844  a  book  called  '  Indlsche  Alterthuin- 
skunde  •  in  which  he  wrote  iVol    1.  p.  4141  . 
•Civilization  has  been  the  gift  but  of  a  few 
nations.  Of  other  races  only  Egyptians  and 
Chinese,  and  of  the  Caucasian  only  Semite., 
and  Aryans  have  built  up  human  civillzaUou. 
History  proves  that  Semites  do  not  possess 
the  harmony  of  psychical  forces  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Aryans.  The  Semite  is  se  fish 
and  exclusive.  He  possesses  a  sharp  intellect 
which  enables  him  to  make  use  of  i^e  op- 
portunities created  by  others,  as  *e  &iid  it 
in  the  history  of  the  Phenlcians  and.  later 
on,  of  the  Arabs." 

It  all  began  with  an  attack  on  the  Arabs. 
The  followers  of  Lassen  enlarged  his  group 
libel  by  turning  against  other  Semites— the 

^It   is  quite   obvious  that  neo-nazism  will 
follow  the  same  pattern.  It  will,  without  iden- 
tifying Itself  openly  with  nazlsm.  follow  the 
racist  Ideologies  of  the  19th  century    It  will 
be  nazlsm  not  in  name  but  surely  in  char- 
acter Here  lies  the  real  danger  of  the  revival 
of  nazlsm  and  of  its  tendency  to  genocide. 
Nobody  can  tell  whether  the  "old-new    racial . 
smears  will  immediately  brand  all  Semites  or. 
at   the  outset,   only   Jews.   What   Is  certain, 
however.  Is  Its  character  as  a  calculated  con- 
spiracy against  the  principles  of  human  un- 
derstanding and  tolerance.  The  rof*  ^'^^^ 
the  attainment  of  such  goals,  once  It  has  been 
opened,   leads   to   the   destruction   of   every- 
thing  that    is   sacred    to   humankind    as    it 
,  emerged  from  World  War  II. 

Let  me  Illustrate  this  by  examples  from 
the    German    past.    In    1873,    Wllhelm    Ma|T 
coined  the  term  "anti-Semltlsm"  and  applied 
It.   in  his  book  -Der  Sieg  des  •'''^enf'irms 
veher  das  Cermanenthum.-  to  the  fight  with 
the  Jews.  He  formulated  the  problem  of  the 
Jews  in  Germany  not  as  a  religious  one   but 
as  a  problem  of  race.  He  asserted  that  the 
Semites  left  Palestine  in  order  to   conquer 
Europe.  He  stated  that  the  Jews  (or    Pales- 
tinians")   had  conquered  the  German  press, 
parliament  and  political  parties.  If  this  go<^ 
on    said   Marr,   the   end   of   Germany   is   in 
sight— "Anis     Germaniae"    Thus    was     the 
racist  movement  agamst  Jews  born.  An  anti- 
Semitic  league  was  founded  m  1880.  An  In- 
ternational Congress  of  the  league  »a*  h^ld 
in  Dresden  in  1882.  where  an  appeal  »'»!  ma^e 
bv  some  participants  that  the  Jews  be  de- 
Sor^d  to  Egypt.  It  U  ironic  tb^^^^^t  Ts 
of   modern   antl-SemltIsm   viewed   Egypt  as 
the  Jewish  homeland.  The  Congress  did  not 
accept  this  suggestion  and  ^^'^^^^''^^J^ 
proposal  by  Adolf  Stoecker  to  abolish  Jewish 

equality.  . 

Distinctions  among  Semites  were  drawn  oy 
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Eugene  Duehrlng  In  his  work  "Die  Juden- 
frage  als  Rassen-  Sitten-  und  Kulturfrage." 
published  In  1881.  He  asserted  that  the  Jews 
were  the  most  Inferior  group  In  the  Semitic 
race.  The  Bible,  he  said,  is  much  below  the 
standard  of  hellenlsm.  What  the  Jews  created 
was,  accordlrt?  to  Duehrlng,  simply  valueless. 
Christian  blood  should  not  be  mixed  with 
Jewish,  and  a  wall  must  be  erected  between 
Christians  and  Jews.  Jews  should  be  returned 
to  Egypt,  said  Duehrlng.  In  their  old  role  as 
slaves. 

Prom  Duehrlng.  the  next  step  was  Houston 
Steward  Chamberlain,  whose  book  "Die 
Grundlagen  deg  neumehnten  Jahrh  underts" 
became  the  pseudosclentlflc  foundation  of 
nazlsm.  Chamberlain  was  the  father  of  the 
theory  of  the  superiority  of  the  Aryan  ,ie. 
German)  race,  and  the  Inferiority  of  the 
Semites,  The  two  races,  said  Chamberlain, 
must  battle  eternally  until  the  last  Semite 
Is  eliminated  from  Europe. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  fix  the 
Ideological  basis  for  neo-nazlsm  May  I  there- 
fore suggest  that  the  chapter  dealing  with 
"The  Danger  of  the  Revival  of  Nazism  '  be 
rewritten  by  adding  a  discussion  of  the 
history  of  racist  Ideology  and  its  direct  In- 
fluence on  the  development  of  nazlsm  and 
fascism. 

II 

M*y-    I    now    turn    to    the    Ar.ib-Jewlsh 
-  prolil«in. 

For  many  centuries  Jews  and  Arabs  lived 
in  peace  and  friendship  History  tells  us  that 
In  the  dark  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Jews 
had  no  better  friends  than  the  Arabs,  and 
vice  versa.  Arabs  helped  the  Jews,  and  Jews 
contributed  tremendously  to  Arab  culture 
and  welfare.  The  Caliphate  of  Harun  Al- 
Rashld  In  Bagdad  In  the  8th  century  and 
of  Abd  Al-Rahman  III  In  Cordoba  In  the 
10th  century  constituted  real  progress  in  the 
dark  era.  Arabs  and  Jews  co-operated  then 
to  the  fullest  extent.  The  most  Important 
contributions  to  philosophy  made  by  Jewish 
scholars  like  Saadla  Gaon.  Salomon  Ibn 
Qablrol.  Bahya  Ibn  Paquda,  Yehuda  Halevy, 
Moses  ben  Malmon,  were  written  In  Arabic. 

When.  In  1492,  Jews  were  expelled  from 
Spain,  and.  In  1497,  from  Portugal,  the  Mos- 
lem Sultans  of  Turkey  received  them  with 
open  arms.  The  Jews,  In  turn,  richly  re- 
warded their  friends.  Bayazid  II  Is  quoted  to 
have  said,  when  he  learned  of  the  expluslon 
decree  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain:  "This 
King  Is  a.iything  but  clever:  he  ruins  his 
country  and  enriches  ours."  A  Christian 
traveller,  Nlcolaus  de  Nlcolal.  who  visited 
Turkey  In  1551,  later  reported  on  the  tre- 
mendous contributions  of  the  Jews  to  the 
economic  development  of  Ttirkey  He  stressed 
that  the  Jews  who  came  to  Turkey  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  instrumentiil  in 
Industry  and  in  many  sectors  of  life. 

It  Is  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  mod- 
em history  that  the  Arab-Jewish  friendship 
has  turned  to  hatred. 

Who  Is  to  blarae'' 

I  must  emphasize  that  I  speak  not  for  the 
State  of  Israel,  I  represent  here  the  AguUas 
Israel  World  Organization  and  speak  on  be- 
half of  rellglou*  Jews  the  world  over.  We 
have  national  branches  in  twenty  countries 
and  our  members  number  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Before  World  War  II.  we  were  over 
a  million  strong  because  we  had  vibrant 
groups  in  Poland.  Lithuania,  Latvia.  Ru- 
mania and  Wvingary.  The  Nazis,  by  their 
bn.ital  destruction  of  Jewish  communities  in 
these  countries  also  put  an  end  to  the  huge 
Agudlst  centers  they  contained.  However, 
what  I  am  goifng  to  say  now  Is.  I  know,  a  feel- 
ing shared  by  all  Jews  In  the  world : 

We  want  peace  with  the  Arabs. 

The  Jewish  people  has  given  enough  proof 
In  the  past  that  it  Is  a  nation  of  peace. 
Nothing  is  more  abhorrent  to  us,  nothing  is 
more  strange  to  our  people,  than  war  and 
bloodshed. 

Before  me  this  honorable  assembled  body 
heard  from  the  representative  of  the  World 
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Moslem  Congress,  and  he  staled  that  the 
Jews  persecute  the  Arabs,  that  In  the  Slate 
of  Israel  there  is  no  equality  for  Arabs  (and 
even  none  for  Sephardlc  Jews)  and  that  the 
"Al  Aq.sa"  mosque  was  burned  so  that  the 
Jews  might  build.  In  Its  place,  a  new.  Tlilrd 
Tpmple 

These  assertions  are  so  totally  Incorrect 
and  without  any  basis  in  fact  that  they  daze 
and  astound  the  listener.  Only  blind  hatred 
could  have  brought  the  representative  of  the 
World  Moslem  Congress  to  utter  such  state- 
ments. One  would  have  imagined  that  the 
time  of  crusades  and   holy   wars   is   past 

May  I  remind  you  of  a  historic. il  incontef,t- 
iible  truth.  When,  m  1947.  the  United  Na- 
tions voted  to  esUiblish  a  Jewish  Stwte,  the 
Jews  sto<xl  ab,solutely  without  arms  ami 
we.ipons  Tlie  Arabs  attacked  Ihem  It  was 
only  by  a  miracle  that  the  Jews  survived 
and  began  to  build  their  homeland. 

In  the  State  of  Israel,  democracy  prevails. 
All  citizens,  Jews  as  well  ;>.s  non-Jews,  enjoy 
full  equality  of  rights 

The  "Al  Aqsa"  mosque  was  burned  by  an 
.Australian  Christian  who  has  freely  .idmltted 
hiK  guilt  To  Siiy  that  Jews  seek  now  to  build 
a  Third  Temple  on  that  site  is  plain  non- 
sense Jewish  tradition  forbids  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  Temple  before  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah. 

I  appeal  to  Arab  leaders  and  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Arab  States  to  let  reason  pre- 
vail and  to  treat  the  Arab-Jewish  problem 
in  the  historic  tradition  of  co-ojjeratlon  be- 
tween Jews  and  Arabs  Let  us  return  to 
the  glorious  past  of  peace  and  dignity,  and 
solve    our    differences    accordingly 

The  People  of  the  Bible,  which  was  devas- 
tated by  the  holocaust  of  World  War  II  and 
lost  one-third  its  men,  women,  and  children, 
wants  peace.  We  have  suffered  enough  from 
Genocide,  from  cruel  and  wanton  mvirder. 
and  we  want  only  peace  The  Psalms  which 
are  sacred  to  us  and  are  also  recognized  by 
the  Moslem  tradition  contained  a  beautiful 
expression  of  this  wish  (chapter  29.  10-11)  : 

"The  Lord  sat  enthroned  at  the  flood: 
Yea,   the  Lord  sltteth   as  King  for  ever. 
The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto  His  people: 
The  Lord  will  bless  His  people  with  peace." 

Even  when  a  flood  of  hatred  appears  to  en- 
gulf the  world,  the  Lord  sits  as  Supreme 
Judge  over  nations  and  the  Jewish  people 
appeal  to  Illm  for  strength — not  the 
strength  of  might  and  bloodshed,  but  the 
strength  of  peace. 

Peace,  the  greatest  blessing  for  Jews  and 
Arabs  alike,  will  be  a  blessing  for  all  of 
mankind. 


GRATEFUL    FOR    THE    HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OP    MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know.  Members  of  Congress  are  fre- 
quently criticized  for  their  actions  and 
words  of  praise  and  gratitude  are  few 
and  far  between.  For  this  reason  I  wish 
to  share  with  you  and  my  colleagues  in 
tlie  House  a  portion  of  a  letter  I  received 
recently  from  two  parents  who  are  ex- 
tremely grateful  for  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act. 

This  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Michael  F.  Connolly  of  Portland, 
Maine,  whose  son  has  just  entered  Flor- 
ida Southern  College  with  the  assistance 
of  a  student  loan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Connolly 
ask  the  question: 

Shovild  we  write  to  someone  to  express  our 
gratitude — if  so— who? 
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They  go  on  to  say : 

Were  making  plans  to  go  to  Florida  in 
four  years  to  see  him  graduate,  but  mean- 
while we  want  to  thank  whoever  Is  respon- 
sible for  this  financial  aid  Our  whole  eco- 
nomic situation  would  be  shaky  otherwnse 
Many  thanks  for  your  part  in  this  ediua- 
tlonal  prf)grani 

Since  the  Congre.ss.  through  legisla- 
tion, ha.s  made  these  loans  available  lo 
students,  I  believe  the  Congre.ss  should 
share  in  tliis  cxpre-ssion  of  thanks. 


ON     ENFRANCHISING     THE 
DISENFRANCHISED 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

Of    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fran- 
chising industry  has  enjoyed  a  tremen- 
dous spurt  of  Krowth  In  the  past  few 
years.  Why  it  was  confined  for  so  lone  to 
sasoline  stations  and  soft  drink  bottlintr 
is  hard  to  understand  when  the  potential 
for  growth  was  there  all  the  time.  How- 
ever, about  10  years  ago  the  sleeping 
giant  came  awake  aiid  started  exploding 
into  all  the  fields  that  are  the  traditional 
preserves  of  small  business. 

This  was  natural,  of  course;  franchis- 
ing is  the  easiest  and  most  obvious  means 
of  establishing  successful  small  business- 
men. But  I  suspect  that  one  of  the  fac- 
tors leading  to  this  sudden  awakening, 
in  California  at  least,  was  the  entiy  into 
fi  anchlsing  at  this  time  of  a  30-year-old 
businessman  named  Al  Lapin. 

Tliat  first  year — 1961 — his  company 
confined  itself  to  one  endeavor,  develop- 
ing the  International  House  of  Pancakes 
business  into  a  nationwide  chain  of  out- 
lets. But  in  succeeding  years  it  rapidly 
diversified  into  home-equipment  rentals: 
women's  apparel  shops;  secretarial,  data 
processing  and  accoimting  schools;  re- 
freshment centers  and  restaurants.  Tills 
year  it  is  acquiring  a  credit  collection 
business,  the  first  step  toward  estab- 
lishing f  ranchised  credit  collection  offices 
throughout  the  country,  and  at  least  one 
operation  will  be  franchised  in  Eiuope  or 
the  Far  East. 

The  object  of  giving  this  thumbnail 
sketch  is  not  simply  to  recount  a  Horatio 
Alger  success  story,  but  rather  to  draw  a 
picture  of  an  American  with  unusual 
drive  and  vision.  It  comes  as  no  surprise, 
then,  that  when  such  a  person  focuses 
his  attention  on  a  social  problem  of  great 
importance  and  concern  to  us  all — racial 
strife — he  would  propose  a  program  to 
help  solve  this  problem  which  is  at  once 
both  practical  and  visionary. 

He  started  with  the  fact  that  I  men- 
tioned— that  franchising  is  the  easiest 
and  most  obvious  means  of  establishing 
successful  small  businesses.  He  added  to 
that  the  premise  that  racial  inequality 
is  directly  related  to  economic  inequality, 
and  therefore  the  basic  responsibility  for 
solving  our  Nation's  racial  problems  lies 
with  the  business  community.  As  he  said 
in  a  recent  address  outlining  the  pro- 
gram he  has  developed : 

It  dr^esnt  take  a  sociologist  to  comprehend 
the  effect  of  unt-mployment  and  under- 
employmeiu   on  a  black  family  living  in   a 
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squalid  ghetto.  The  social  Impact  Is  drastic 
and  sweeping. 

The  program  Mr,  Lapin  has  developed 
for  minority  businessmen,  called  "Two 
Plus  You."  is  built  on  the  usual  methods 
of  franchising  to  start  a  smaU  business, 
but  is  tailored  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  black  citizens— economic  gaps,  edu- 
cational gaps,  and  social  gaps  between 
where  they  have  been  and  where  it  is 
hoped  they  will  be  able  to  go. 

The  "Two"  refers  to  the  2-percent 
downpayment  black  franchisee  appli- 
cants will  be  required  to  make.  This 
minimal  downpayment  recognizes  the 
economic  reality  that  normally  a  black 
applicant  could  never  hope  to  raise  the 
60-percent  downpayment  required  by  the 
standard  franchising  contract.  Addi- 
tionally, the  potential  black  businessman 
wiU  have  10  years  to  repay  an  interest- 
free  loan  for  the  balance  of  the  contract 
versus  the  standard  4'i  years  at  7.5  per- 
cent interest. 

The  "You."  of  course,  is  the  black  ap- 
plicant with  the  potential— however  un- 
developed— to  succeed  in  the  business 
world.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  program. 
After  an  initial  screening  of  applicants 
neutrally  designed  to  test  aptitude— not 
educational  levels — the  applicant  is  care- 
fully exposed  to  and  immersed  in  a  series 
of  training  experiences.  Basically  they 
are  the  same  as  for  the  ordinary  fran- 
chisee but  with  greater  emphasis  on  on- 
the-job  training  and  greater  avaUabihty 
of  remedial  training.  Great  flexibility  is 
an  essential  of  the  program:  the  slower 
trainees  may  have  their  training  pro- 
grams extended:  the  faster  may  move 
on  to  night  manager  and  assistant  man- 
ager responsibilities. 

During  the  entire  program,  the  trainee 
is  earning  a  good  salary— high  enough  to 
put  money  aside  to  meet  the  2 -percent 
dowTipayment  if  he  did  not  have  it  to  be- 
gin wath.  If  for  any  nonfinancial  reason 
a  trainee  fails  to  qualify  at  the  end  of  liis 
apprenticeship,  he  is  stiU  the  beneficiary 
of  extensive  training  and  is  able  to 
qualify  for  a  skilled  position  with  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  at  the  fran- 
chise level  or  within  the  parent  company 
itself. 

What  follows  the  successful  training 
period  is  almost  the  most  significant  part 
of  the  whole  program.  At  this  p>oint,  the 
company  has  underwritten  the  trainee  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  is  prepared  to 
continue  to  do  so  for  another  10  years. 
The  performance  of  the  black  franchisee 
now  becomes  a  straight  business  proposi- 
tion. To  succeed,  he  must  have  the  same 
points  going  for  him  as  any  other  fran- 
chisee, white  or  black.  Therefore,  the  new 
black  businessman  will  not  be  located  in 
the  middle  of  a  ghetto  which  usually  can- 
not generate  sufficient  sales  to  cover 
costs  and  return  a  fair  profit,  but  rather 
will  be  located  in  wtiatever  area  the  com- 
panv's  marketing  research  indicates 
gives  him  the  best  chance  to  succeed.  In 
most  cases,  this  means  in  traditionally 
white  neighborhoods. 

I  have  Indicated  that  location  of  the 
business  is  motivated  primarily  by  busi- 
ness considerations.  But  with  the  vision 
you  would  expect,  Mr.  Lapin  sees  a  plus 
that  goes  far  beyond  business  considera- 
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tions.  As  he  put  it  when  he  introduced 
this  program: 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Iron  Curtain 
Of  Europe,  But  we  often  fall  to  recognize  the 
Black  Curtain,  or  more  appropriately  the 
Ghetto  Wall,  that  tends  to  stifle  and  seal 
off  Black  Americans  from  the  mainstream  of 
our  society  ,  .  .  Our  hope  at  International 
1  Industries]  Is  that  we  can  help  break  down 
this  wall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  program,  however  al- 
truistically conceived,  has  a  chance  to 
help  solve  the  complex  and  deep-seated 
problems  of  racial  injustice  in  this  coun- 
try unless  it  is  based  on  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
problem.  I  have  called  this  program  to 
your  attention  because  of  its  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  social  and  economic 
realities  faced  by  disenfranchised  black 
Americans.  If  this  example  is  followed 
throughout  the  country,  we  can  at  last 
start  to  break  down  the  artificial  wall 
based  solely  on  skin  pigmentation  which 
has  separated  one  American  from  an- 
other throughout  our  history. 


THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1969 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  al- 
ways refreshing  and  gratifying  to  read 
the  words  of  a  constituent  who  finds  new 
meaning  and  inspiration  in  "The  Amer- 
ican Way  of  Life." 

Such  words  have  been  set  down  by 
Henry  G.  Mazlen,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in 
an  essay  entitled  "The  American  Way  of 
Life,"  which  he  has  submitted  for  a  1969 
Freedom  Poimdations  Award.  Its  mes- 
sage has  meaning  for  all  Americans.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

(By  Henry  G.  Mazlen) 

The  American  Way  of  Life  rests  on  the 
firm  foundation  of  Jefferson's  philosophy.  It 
means  freedom  of  the  person,  the  mind  and 
the  spirit.  As  early  as  1638.  the  Reverend 
Thomaa  Hooker  of  Massachusetts  preached. 
•'.  .  .  the  foundation  of  authority  Is  laid, 
firstly  In  the  free  consent  of  the  people." 
Our  Constitution  gives  us  the  right  to  speak 
our  thoughts  or  to  publish  them  within  the 
legal  constraints  we  have  ourselves  Imposed 
governing  libel  and  slander.  Without  the 
laws  and  the  courts  we  established  by  our 
own  consent  there  would  be  neither  law  nor 
order.  The  civilized  society  our  forebears  en- 
visioned has  become  part  of  the  American 
Way  of  Life. 

The  American  Way  of  Life  continually  re- 
minds us  of  the  heritage  which  makes  us 
our  own  masters.  Men  of  good  will,  in  the 
tens  of  mUlions,  cast  off  the  shackles  of 
bondage,  took  their  worldly  goods  and  their 
families  and  found  sanctuary  on  our  shores. 
This  exodus  remains  unequalled  In  all  re- 
corded history.  Here  they  found  no  iron 
curtains  of  barbaric  terrorism,  no  psycho- 
logical disintegration.  With  their  experiences 
behind  them  they  forged  unbreakable  bonds 
in  our  Shield  of  Liberty.  From  the  heter- 
ogeneity of  cultures  that  blended  over  the 
centuries,  there  has  emerged  a  people  who 
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made  the  great  wildernesses  blosaom,  who 
cut  the  timber,  laid  the  rails,  dug  the  ores, 
set  up  the  oU  rlg«,  tended  the  blast  fur- 
naces— and  with  hand  and  heart  constructed 
that  unique  economic  covenant  of  free  en- 
terprise that  U  the  mainstay  of  the  Amer- 
ican Way  of  Life. 

The  American  Way  of  Life  reflects  a  land 
of  irrepressible  minds  and  indomlnltable 
spirits;  a  land  of  courage,  creativity  and  en- 
terprise. We  linow  what  freedom  of  person 
really  means  to  the  law-abiding  citizen  We 
go  wherever  It  is  our  pleasure;  to  seek  work 
and  find  it  where  it  exists:  to  compete  for 
the  opportunities  of  business  as  our  in- 
dividual capabilities  permit;  to  be  scholars 
or  artists  or  scientists.  Ours  Is  the  right  to 
live  in  peace  in  the  community  of  our  own 
choosing  without  fear.  Ours  Is  the  right  to 
conform  or  not  to  conform— as  we  please.  No- 
body can  force  us  to  eat  the  same  food,  wear 
the  "same  clothes,  read  the  same  newspapers, 
attend  the  same  church.  It  Is  this  freedom 
of  individual  choice  which  makes  our  elec- 
tions so  entrancing  to  those  who  still  live 
under  the  thumbs  of  despots.  Unquestion- 
ably, it  Is  a  major  facet  of  the  American 
Way  of  Life. 

It  Is  the  American  Way  of  Life  for  any  cit- 
izen to  achieve  the  best  education  the  na- 
tion has  to  offer;  to  aspire  to  any  public 
office  and  to  attain  such  objective  on  one's 
merits.  We  are  what  we  choose  to  make  of 
our  ourselves  with  the  gifts  our  Maker  gave 
us.  Aware  of  these  blessings  of  freedom,  we 
are  not  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  those  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves,  Americans  are  the 
most  charitable  people  in  the  world.  Time 
and  again,  we  have  proved  It  by  giving  un- 
selfishlv  of  our  productivity,  of  our  In- 
comes of  our  flesh  and  blood — to  countless 
millions  far  removed  from  our  shores.  This 
too  Is  the  American  Way  of  Life. 

Amidst  the  threatening  Images  of  a  world 
of    confused    human    relations    we    are    an 
Island  of   refuge.   In   the   midst  of   Interna- 
tional  unrest,   aggression,   power  plays   and 
political   Intrigues    beyond    belief    we    stand 
ready  to  hold  out  our  hands  to  the  enslaved 
and  bewildered.  The  future  la  brightly  prom- 
ising on  Issues  which  require  the  Insight,  pa- 
tience  and   perseverence  of  intelligent  peo- 
ples the  world  over.  The  freedoms  which  are 
out   birthrights   require   vigilant   protection 
against    abuse.    In    truth,    we    do    not    stand 
alone;   but  that  is  small  consolation  In  the 
face   of   tenacious   malevolent  forces   which 
have    sapped    our    economic    strength    and 
taken  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  finest 
young  men  over  the  past  two   decades.   In 
the  United   Nations  we  have  many  sympa- 
thizers. Gradually,  it  is  our  hope,  humanlza- 
tlon  will  be  the  key  to  ultimate  agreement 
among    peoples    with    divergent    Ideologies. 
Gradually,  collective  bargaining  will  become 
the  only'  method   used   for  the  solution  of 
difficult    International    problems     Primarily, 
that  Is  why  the  home  of  the  United  Nations 
Is  m  the  United  States.  In  our  largest  me- 
tropolis—where  representatives  and   visitors 
from  other  lands  can  see  In  operation  and 
learn  to  understand  the  many  shining  facet* 
of  the  American  Way  of  Life. 

The  stupendously  dramatic  impact  of 
Apollo  ll's  achievement  makes  all  earlier 
technological  feats  seem  almost  insignificant. 
No  revolutionary  event  which  altered  the 
course  of  history  can  claim  man's  imagina- 
tion as  this  encounter  with  the  forbidding 
surface  of  the  moon.  Reverberations  have 
been  started  la  the  depths  of  mens  souls 
which  must  now  echo  through  eternity.  We 
may  well  wonder  whether  the  moon  landing 
will  help  to  instill  or  restore  faith  in  the  free 
enterprise  svstem  where  it  was  either  abdi- 
cated or  just  not  heretofore  possible.  We 
may  well  wonder  if  it  has  not  produced  an 
undercurrent  of  belated  respect  for  the  Amer- 
ican Way  of  Life  among  peoples  propa- 
gandized for  generations  against  it. 
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Perhaps  America  needed  this  wonderful 
feat  to  bring  some  recalcitrant  nations  Into 
closer  Idealistic  rapport.  It  Is  Indeed  a  form 
of  political  ratiocination  which  works  in  our 
favor  as  long  as  we  out-do.  For  this  reason 
alone  we  cannot  brook  failure  of  our  goals. 
We  are  now  committed  to  still  greater  efforts 
in  space  exploration  It  Is  the  American  Way 
of  Life.  Godspeed! 


NEW  GLORY  TO  OLD  GLORIES 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OP    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Veterans'  Coordinating  Council 
of  Metropolitan  Nashville-Davidson 
County,  which  is  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, recently  sponsored  a  Veterans  Day 
essay  competition. 

The  results  of  this  competition  have 
been  announced,  and  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  excellence — and  the 
mimber-'— of  th^  entries  in  this  most 
worthjrpToJect. 

The  council  is  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Maj.  Gen.  William  R.  Douglas,  who 
serves  as  the  velry  capable  assistant  ad- 
jutant general  <)f  Tennessee,  along  with 
the  council  directors,  Allen  Cornelius  and 
Benton  Crump. 

There  were  UO  finalists  in  this  essay 
contest,  and  each  deserves  recognition: 

Miss  Barbara  Bowden,  an  11th  grade 
student  at  Donelson  High  School,  was 
the  second  place  winner. 

Miss  Nancy  Johnson,  a  senior  at  Hill.s- 
boro  High  School,  was  the  third  place 
^winner. 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Jordan,  a  senior  at 
St.  Bernard  Academy,  was  the  fourth 
place  winner. 

Miss  Sharon  MeRedmond.  of  St. 
Bernard  Academy,  was  the  fifth  place 
winner. 

Other  finalists  included : 

Miss  Pamela  Browne,  an  11th  grade 
student  at  St.  Bernard  Academy;  Miss 
Kathleen  Chatham,  a  senior  at  Strat- 
ford High  School  I  Miss  Marian  Meredith 
Cox,  a  senior  at  Hillsboro  High  School; 
Miss  Rita  Fitzgerald,  an  Uth  grade  stu- 
dent at  St.  Bernard  Academy;  and  Miss 
Maureen  Jameson,  an  11th  grade  stu- 
dent at  St.  Bernard  Academy. 

The  winner  was  Miss  Pat  McNeills,  a 
sophomore  at  St.  Bernard  Academy,  and 
her  essay,  entitled  "New  Glory  to  Old 
Glories,"  is  outstanding.  At  a  time  when 
there  are  deep  divisions  in  our  Nation 
and  doubts  of  our  purpose  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  it  is  deeply  gratifying 
to  read  such  thoughts  from  one  of  our 
children  who,  with  her  prose,  rekindles  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  expresses  with 
eloquence  the  sense  of  "glory"  each  of  us 
has  in  being  an  American. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  sliare  with 
my  fellow  Members  of  the  Congi-ess 
the^e  thoughts,  and  I  know  that  all  of 
you  join  with  me  in  extending  congratu- 
lations to  Miss  McNeills  for  her  award- 
winning  essay,  "New  Glory  to  Old 
Glories." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  text  of  the  essay  follows: 

New  Glory  to  Old  Glories 

(By  Pat  McNeills) 

An  uproar  of  cheer  rose  in  the  control 
room  of  Cape  Kennedy.  Hands  were  shaken, 
backs  clapped,  and  a  long  round  of  hugs 
and  tears  encircled  the  occupants.  The  panel 
screen  showed  a  flag.  The  American  Flag 
siancllng  erect  on  the  moon's  surface,  and 
the  provid  grins  of  our  astronauts  alongside. 
Si)meone  In  the  crowd  whispered.  "Thank 
Gi>d.  America,  we  have  done  it!"  Yes,  we 
have  done  It  .  .  .  but  wall  a  minute,  what 
have  we  done?  Why  have  we  done  it?  I  think 
I  am  confused 

The  moon  does  not  belong  to  America,  it 
does  not  have  to.  She  has  set  a  paih.  opened 
a  new  door  on  progress,  a  progress  to  be 
shared  by  all  nations,  all  peoples  as  brothers 
No*,  more  so  than  ever,  .she  has  gained  new 
respect.  New  Glory.  But  can  you  set  an 
age  on  glory?  Does  glory  achieved  a  hundred 
years  ago  die  or  become  "old  glory"?  No.  It 
is  relived  over  and  over,  and  fifty  years  from 
the  present  we  will  not  want  to  call  the 
first  flag  staked  on  the  moon  an  "old 
glory"  ...  It.  like  all  others,  shall  remain 
new 

You  have  seen  the  kind  of  shape  In  which 
glory  can  come  But  what  Is  the  recipe?  What 
makes  up  "glory"?  It  does  not  Just  happen. 
Glory  begins  with  a  new  idea,  a  flicker  of 
hope  toward  a  new  horizon.  Next  comes  the 
body,  a  group  of  men  willing  to  sacrifice  and 
suffer,  to  know  that  once  they  begin  even 
hell  cannot  bar  their  way  .  .  and  there  you 
have  it.  This  is  only  the  foundation,  of 
course,  but  on  it  all  glory  is  constructed. 

Glory  Is  usually  recognized  in  the  United 
States  with  a  medal,  a  document,  a  picture 
or  notice  of  some  sort.  But  this  leaves  us  with 
quite  a  bit  that  Is  not  acknowledged  .  .  and 
we  can  only  begin  to  realize  that  it  is  the 
glory  that  is  "glory"  and  not  the  recognition. 

A  young  man  clutches  his  gun  between  two 
mounds  of  dirt,  and  his  mind  wanders  .  .  . 
four  months  of  constant  fighting,  dirt, 
wounds,  not  many  letters  .  .  tears  form  in 
the  corners  of  his  eyes.  He  recalls  the  words 
of  the  late  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  ".  .  . 
Mankind  must  put  an  end  to  war:  or  war  will 
put  an  end  to  mankind  .  .  .".  They  echo  and 
drift  away.  A  tear  etched  a  path  down  his 
grimy  winced  cheek.  Even  a  brave  man  cries, 
and  there  is  no  medal  for  his  loneliness,  but 
there  is  glory;  perhaps  unnoticed  by  many, 
but  it  shines  more  brilliantly  than  any  medal. 
He  waits,  alone.  In  his  glory 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  .  .  .".  young 
crisp  voices  rang  ovit  in  the  open  lot.  VISTA 
volunteers  and  the  children  of  a  poverty 
stricken  area  raised  their  eyes  to  the  Ameri- 
can Hag  Some  of  tlie  children  had  never  seen 
an  American  flag  nor  heard  the  Pledge  of 
.MleKiance  until  a  few  months  before,  yet 
they  were  Americans,  and  their  American 
brothers  brought  it  to  them.  The  volunteers 
roomed  m  tlie  area  and  slept  on  hard  mats, 
and  the  pay  was  paltry  .  .  but  the  smiles, 
oh'  those  smiles  are  the  grandest  These  are 
Americans;   this  is  glory. 

I  could  go  on  telling  you  more  of  glory,  for 
America  has  a  tliousand  beautiful  tales  of 
glory  Look  around  you.  is  glory  so  .scarce  that 
the  only  means  of  tiiiding  It  is  to  liave  me  tell 
you  about  it,  need  you  hunt  for  glory'  Cer- 
tainly not;  you're  an  American,  yoti  live 
glory  Even  the  fact  tiiat  I  can  write  these 
very  words  on  this  paper  with  no  fea  for  my 
life  or  loss  of  rights  is  gloriotis.  lor  not  so 
far  away  any  material  such  as  this  Is  banned 
and  citizens  dare  not  object. 

America  cannot  set  an  ultimate  for  lierself 
in  glory,  she  will  surpass  this  and  reach 
heights  and  glories  never  imagined.  This 
Is  Glory ! 
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THE  NEW  PIORELLO  H.  LA  GUARDIA 
HIGH  SCHOOL  OP  MUSIC  AND 
ARTS 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Higli 
School  of  Music  and  Art,  which  in  1936 
opened  its  doors  to  offer  special  oppor- 
timities  to  New  York  City's  boys  and  Rirls 
to  develop  their  ability  in  the  arts  while 
pursuing  academic  high  school  studie.s. 
was  characterized  by  the  late  Mayor  La 
Guardia  as  "the  most  hopeful  accom- 
plishment of  my  administration."  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  thl.s 
school  now  l>ears  the  name  of  the  man 
wlio.  after  serving  with  distinction  for 
manv  vears  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives", gave  New  York  City  12  years  of 
the  type  of  ijovemment  which  has  sinco 
stood  as  the  model  for  Mayor  John  V 
Lindsay's  administration  and  of  what 
an  outstanding  municipal  administration 
should  and  can  be. 

On  October  17,  1969,  a  special  program 
was  held  at  the  .school's  auditorium  in 
upper  Manhattan  to  mark  the  chanuc 
of  the  name  of  the  High  School  of  Music 
and  Art  and  the  High  School  of  Per- 
forming Arts  to  the  Fiorello  H.  La  Guar- 
dia High  School  of  Music  and  the  Aris. 
At  this  ceremony.  Mrs.  Marie  La  Guardia. 
his  widow,  unveiled  a  head  of  Mayor  La 
Guardia  by  the  distinguished  sculptor 
Luis  Sanguino.  which  was  donated  to 
the  school  by  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority. Participants  in  the  program  in- 
cluded President  Joseph  A.  Monserrat 
of  the  board  of  education;  Judge  Eugene 
R.  Canudo.  chairman  of  the  La  Guardia 
Memorial  Association,  who  stated: 

When  one  recalls  La  Guardia's  pride  in  his 
native  city,  his  keen  appreciation  of  the 
arts,  and  particularly  his  warm  affection  for 
all  young  people,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  tlie  creation  of  this  wonderfvU  institu- 
tion of   learning  meant  so  much  to  him 

And  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  who  said: 
This  high  school  was  one  of  La  Guardia's 
proudest  achievements.  He  believed  In  It  he 
fought  for  It;  and  he  got  it.  In  dedicating 
it  to  his  memory— in  giving  it  his  name— we 
merely  ratify  the  past.  For  this  has  always 
been  the  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia  High  School. 

The  first  principal  of  this  extraordi- 
nary .school  and  the  author  of  the  book 
"Accent  on  Talent,"  which  tells  the  stoiT 
of  its  establishment  and  its  first  quarter 
century.  Dr.  Benjamin  Steigman,  was  in- 
troduced by  Principal  Richard  A.  Klein 
with  these  words: 

Tlie  man  who  is  the  embodiment  ol  the 
soul  of  music  and  art— the  man  who  devoted 
his  life  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  dream  of  a 
school  for  the  musically  or  artistically  gifted 
youngster — and  the  man  who  skillfully 
steered  the  course  of  this  pioneering  school 
from  Its  inception  and  for  22  years  beyond 
is  seated  on  this  platform  for  the  first  time 
since  his  retirement  In  1959. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Steigman's  re- 
marks: 
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U  In  A  remembrance  of  Fiorello  L» 
Gusrdla'8  New  York  there  seems  to  be  an 
analogy  with  New  York  today,  ifs  to  be  taken 
Here  as  coincidence,  and  not  as  a  political 
gambit. 

When  La  Guardia  wa«  elected  Mayor  36 
vears  ago.  New  York  was  In  serious  trouble — 
nnanclal  and  administrative  trouble — after 
many  preceding  years  of  mismanagement. 
The  voters  had  lost  faith  in  the  organized 
political  parties,  and  when  La  Guardia  ran 
as  an  independent  candidate,  he  was  en- 
thusiastically elected.  And  he  was  reelected 
twice  so  that  he  might  complete  tlie  work 
he  had  begun  In  his  first  term 

That  work  gave  him  precious  few  hours 
tor  hlm-self  Of  these,  as  many  as  pos.slble 
were  given  to  music  He  loved  music  His 
father  was  a  band  conductor.  Fiorello  learned 
to  play  the  trumpet.  His  school  program 
didnt  include  music,  no  credit  was  given  for 
music,  and  that  was  one  of  the  things  he 
found  wrong   with  our  schools. 

And  .so  when  he  became  Mayor,  despite  the 
many  complex  problems  he  faced,  he  had 
u  high  school  of  music  and  art  established 
He  kept  a  watchful,  an  affectionate  eye  on 
the  school  "Ifs  my  baby,"  he  would  say. 
At  competitions  in  music  and  art  witli  other 
schools  he  beamed  with  pride  when  we  took 
prizes,  as  we  generally  did.  And  when  we 
didn't  hed  shake  a  pudgy  finger  at  us.  If 
we  got  into  any  trouble— we  sometimes  did— 
tied  bawl  us  out,  like  any  good  parent  When 
he  cooled,  he  showed   he  loved  tis 

Tliere  was  the  time  when  three  editors 
of  our  school  paper  decided  they  must  have 
.1  front  page  editorial  from  the  Mayor  that 
very  day.  to  meet  their  deadline  the  next  day. 
So  that  evening  they  went  to  the  Mayor  s 
home.  He  wasn't  in  He  was  busy  at  City 
Hall  Tliey  decided  to  wait  for  him  in  the 
lobby.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
Mayor  found  them  there.  He  gave  them  a 
tongue-lashing,  told  them  to  go  home  and 
£!o  to  bed.  "And  report  tomorrow  morning 
ut  nine  In  my  office  at  City  Hall!  You  U  get 
all   that's  coming  to  you!'    he  added 

The  three  editors  were  there,  at  nine 
,. clock,  shaking  at  the  knees  The  Mayor's 
irown  changed  to  a  grin  He  dug  Into  his 
|)OCket.  Here's  your  editorial  Now  hurry 
hack  lo  school  if  your  teacher  marks  you 
:ate,  .say  you  had  business  to  attend  to  at 
City  Hail  ' 

He  would  bring  the  school  giiis  tc>  show 
ins  interest  in  us.  Paintings  presented  to  him 
.It  City  Hall  by  foreign  dignitaries  found  their 
way  to  the  walls  of  our  school. 
A    police    sergeant    on    motorcycle    would 
ome  dashing  up  St.  Nicholas  Terrace  with 
a  sheaf  of   tickets   for  our  senior  class   lor 
Carnegie  Hall  where  Toscaninl  was  to  con- 
duct the  Philharmonic  in  Beethoven's  Ninth. 
He'd  send  a  chamber  orchestra,  or  a  famous 
choral    group    up    here    to    our    auditorium, 
tor   a  rehear.sal   before  our  entire  assembly, 
vith    Fiorello    La    Guardia    an    enthusiastic 
;istener   sitting   among   the   students   in   the 
lUdience    Once.   I   remember,   tlie   bell   rang 
it  the  end  of  the  period,  but  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  concert.  La  Guardia  raised  his 
i.aiid.  "Mr.  Principal."  he  .said,  "may  we  stay 
iiere  instead  of  going  up  to  classes,  so  we  can 
iiear  the  rest  of  the  program?"  You  should 
nave  heard  the  applattse  he  got    When  the 
ipplause  was  over  he  said  slyly  to  the  stu- 
•  lents:   '  I'm  sure  it  Isn't  because  you're  try- 
'.ig  to  escape  a  math  or  a  French  exam." 
He  understood  music.  He  had  a  newly  dls- 
overed  Haydn  symphony  given  its  first  per- 
lormance  In  this  auditorium.  He  Introduced 
.t    iit    our   assembly,   he   explained   how   the 
-vmphony    was    discovered    and    what    its 
musical  value  was.  An  extraordinary  tribute 
•■<  La  Guardia's  love  of  music  appeared  the 
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morning  after  his  reelection  In  1941.  On  elec- 
tion night  a  candidate  for  ofBce  usually  slta 
nervously  watching  the  returns.  La  Guardia 
spent  it  listening  to  an  orchestral  rehearsal 
m  empty  Carnegie  Hall.  The  next  morning  a 
larg*   picture   appeared   In   The   New    York 
Times  of  Bruno  Walter  rehearsing  the  Phil- 
harmonic—with  all  the  seats  In  Carnegie  Hall 
empty  except  one — occupied  by  La  Guardia 
Of  the  many  gifts  La  Guardia  sent  the 
school  the  most  memorable  stands  out  there 
in  our  entrance  hall:   the  bust  of  Toecanlnl 
by  sculptor  Ruotolo.  He  had  it  brought  here, 
said  La  Guardia.  to  be  a  tribute  to  what  ex- 
cellence means.  As  such  we  hope  It  will  be 
there  as  long  as  our  school  endures 
And  now  this  message  to  our  Mayor: 
When  this  high  school  was  established  it 
was  an  uncertain  experiment   There  was  no 
precedent  for  such  a  school,  combining  the 
development  of  talent  In  music  or  art  with 
a  full   academic  program    With   the  success 
the  school  has  had.  it  has  outgrown  the  limi- 
tations of  this  building  for  music  and  art 
And  the  additional  arts  that   have  since  be- 
come part  of  the  school's  program-  the  arts 
of  the  dance  and  the  theatre  arts  -these  are 
really    in   desperate   need   of   new   quarters. 
Tlies'e  added  arts  are  still  huused  in  a  dilapi- 
dated old  building  on  West  46th  Street.  That 
building  should  have  been  razed  twenty  years 
ago   The  building  is  an  alarming  fire  hazard, 
plagued  with  rats,   lacking  decent  sanitary 
conveniences,    it    hasn't    a   lunchroom,    the 
students  must  eat  their  lunch  in  the  halls, 
or— weather     permitting— on     their    shabby 
street  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenue. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  have  put  up  with 
these  deplorable  conditions  are  exceptionally 
talented  in  their  fields  They  and  their 
teachers  have  been  praised  by  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  arts  of  the  dance  and  of  the 
theatre  A  group  of  them  have  Joined  us 
here  todav.  They  and  their  devoted  teachers 
are  deserving  of  something  better  irom  our 
city  than  the  disheartening  building  they 
still  have  to  use. 

Now  when  President  Eisenhower  ten  years 
ago  broke  ground.  lor  what  is  now  Lincoln 
Center,  the  plans  were  for  erecting  there 
not  only  the  Metroix>litan  Opera,  the  Phil- 
harmonic, the  two  theatres  and  the  music 
Library-,  but  the  plans  were  also  to  include 
Juilliard  and  also  the  new  building  for  the 
greater  High  School  of  Music  and  the  Arts 
Juir.iard's  30  million  dollar  building  was 
opened  as  vou  know,  two  weeks  ago.  There 
is  no  sign  tiiere  of  the  planned  new  building 
for  this  school. 

A  site  has  been  reserved  there  for  it  — 
across  the  street  from  the  rear  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  building,  on  Amsterdam  Ave- 
nue between  64th  and  65th  Streets.  That 
block  is  still  untouched  after  ten  years  The 
architects.  Belluschl  and  Westermann.  who 
designed  the  splendid  Juilliard  building, 
designed  at  the  same  time  their  splendid 
plans  for  this  school.  Mr.  Mayor,  without 
your  help  the  architects'  plans  are  likely  to 
remain  on  paper — indefinitely. 

When  La  Guardia  left  City  Hall  he  said 
this  school  was  the  most  hopeful  achie\e- 
ment  of  his  administration. 

We  hope  our  Mayor — over  whose  desk  there 
hangs,  appropriately,  the  portrait  ol  La 
Guardia— when  he  leaves  City  Hall  (hope- 
fully in  the  distant  future)  will  then  have 
cause  to  say  the  same  about  his  achievement 
ol  the  greater,  rebuilt.  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia 
High  School  of  Music  and  the  Arts. 
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INDUSTRY 


Dr.  Steigman's  remarks  were  followed 
by  Mayor  Lindsay's  assurance  that  the 
current  status  of  the  plans  gives  every 
indication  of  "full  speed  ahead"  for  the 
construction  of  this  modem  educational 
facility  to  carry  on,  in  expanded  form, 
this  fine  contribution  to  the  cultural  life 
of  New  York  City. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1969 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  ol 
the  U.S.  Congress  three  articles  written 
by  Mr.  Philip  Balboni  of  the  United 
Press  International  on  the  subject  of 
the  problems  faced  by  the  footwear  in- 
dustry. It  is  very  apparent  that  Mr.  Bal- 
boni made  a  thorough  investigation  into 
this  matter  and  he  reveals  many  facts. 

These  articles  appeared  in  the  Quincy 
Patriot  Ledger  on  November  5.  6.  and  7 
this  year. 

The  articles  are  as  foUow.s: 

I  From    the    Qulncv    Patriot    Ledger     Nov     .5 

19691 

Stw    i:n(.l.and  Shoe  Indi  siry    in   Deep 

Trottble 

I  By  Philip  Balboni  1 

PiTTSUfcLD.    N.H— The   New   England   .-hoe 

lufiusiry  is  sick,  dying,  many  believe 

HFADED   FOR   COLLAPSE 

Heavy  with  the  weight  of  its  many  prob- 
lems, suffering  from  the  effects  of  old  age  and 
exhausted  from  a  battle  for  survival  wlUi 
constantly  increasing  imports,  the  shoe  in- 
dustry in"  New  England  and  in  many  other 
parts'of  the  nation,  as  textiles  before  it,  ap- 
pears headed  for  a  collapse 

Few  in  the  industry  any  longer  c;.n  find 
the  taaiils  lor  hope  in  the  future  Most  ol 
those  who  do  look  to  Washington  and  the 
Congress  for  oome  assistance  which,  if  tt 
comes  (and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  I,  may 
come  too  late 

Others,  the  giants  of  the  shoe  industry, 
have  found  strength  through  diversifying 
operations,  becoming  Importers  themselves 
and  by  fleeing  the  Northeast  for  the  South 
or  Puerto  Rico  where  cheap  labor  is  still 
available. 

How  did  one  of  the  nation's  oldest  and 
proudest  Industries  with  a  history  dating 
from  only  nine  years  after  the  Pilgrims 
landed  In  1620  arrive  at  such  a  dismal  con- 
dition? And  why  did  New  England's  approxi- 
mately 220  shoe  manufacturers  who  produce 
one-third  of  all  the  shoes  in  the  United 
States  allow  themselves  to  travel  to  tlie  brink 
of  a  major  collapse? 

PRICE    WAR 

The  answers  are  not  easy  to  niid  Basically, 
however,  it  is  now  a  price  war  between  im- 
ported and  domestic  shoes  and  the  spiraling 
cost  of  labor  in  an  affluent  society.  Wages- 
cost  the  manufacturer  30  to  40  per  cent  ol 
production  cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes 

American  manufacturers  say  they  cannot 
compete  with  Europe  and  Asia  where  wages- 
are  one-fourUi  and  less  than  paid  in  thi^ 
country  and  waich  allow  imports  to  sell  for 
25  to  40  per  cent  cheaper  than  domestic 
shoes,  even  alitr  ohlpplnp  .  nd  other  cost-s  are 
deducted 

Also,  there  h.is  been  the  great  battle  ol 
style  us  lashion-wise  loreigners  enticed 
American  consumers  with  more  appealing 
shoes.  But  the  importance  of  the  style  fac- 
tor seems  to  have  declined  considerably  n^ 
the  ;ast  three  years  and  most  directly  affect-"- 
high  price  shoes  which  make  up  the  smallest 
proportion  of  the  imports.  More  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  Imports  sell  for  $10  or  less  and 
U.S.  producers  say  they  simply  cannot  make 
shoes  this  cheaply  with  wages  as  high  as 
thev  are. 
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New  England  la  the  hardest-hit  region  of 
the  country  because  Its  wages  are  the  high- 
est and  because  90  per  cent  of  Its  shoe  fac- 
tories are  small  to  niedlum  In  size,  employ- 
ing 500  workers  or  less.  In  addition,  the  ma- 
jority of  New  England  plants  are  makers  of 
women's  shoes,  a  market  in  which  Imports 
have  soared  to  the  point  where  In  1968  they 
eq'ialcd  80  per  cent  of  donaeitlc  prcxliiction. 

OI  n-FA6HIONED    FArlLITIKS 

Finally,  many  factories  In  the  region  are 
rkl  and  badly  Itt  need  of  modernizing.  Yet 
given  the  constant  rl;;e  in  Imports  and 
fl'.vindling  frdcrB  from  wholesalers,  many 
manufacturers  cither  are  unwilling  or  afraid 
to  Invest  in  new  plants  or  are  unable  to  con- 
vince banks,  already  hard  pres.sed  from  all 
sectors  of  an  InfUated  economy,  to  loan  them 
the  money.  i 

An  ex  imt-.Ie  of  jthese  problems  can  be  found 
In  the  gently  rolling  hills  of  thl<i  rural  New 
Hampshire  community  where  the  Pitt  field 
Shoe  Corp.  Is  flg|htlng  a  not  altogether  suc- 
ces  ful  battle  for  survival. 

With  400  emplioyeps  In  a  modern  pl.uu  us- 
ing the  best  available  and  most  modern 
equipment,  PUUfleld  Shoe  like  most  other 
New  England  faicwrles  constKutes  Uie  eco- 
nomic life-blood  of  this  small  town  Only 
this  spring  Arthur  Hershberg.  president,  was 
forced  to  clo^^e  a  sub  idlary  plant  In  nearby 
NewvMkTket  because  of  import  competition. 
-Ho  opened  the  plant  .-ieven  years  ago  when  It 
appeared  buslnels  was  expanding. 

Hershberg  hopes  to  hold  the  line  In  Pltts- 
fleld.  but  admits  his  business  Is  operating  at 
a  loss  this  fall.  But  he  learned  from  his  ex- 
perience In  Newmarket. 

"We  saw  the  percentage  of  Imports  In- 
creasing and  we  decided  to  close.  Our  cus- 
tomers told  us  not  to  expect  the  normal 
number  of  orders.  They  advised  us  we  better 
make  plans  not  to  expect  as  much  business 
In  the  future,'  he  said. 

"Our  workers  tave  expressed  a  very  serious 
concern  about  the  future.  What  will  happen 
to  Plttsfleld  If  the  plant  closes?  That  Is  what 
really  bothers  me." 

CROWING    TAILURES 

If  Hershberg's  plant  closes.  It  will  Join  a 
dismal  and  growing  catiilogue  of  failures:  18 
so  fair  this  year  In  New  England:  16  shoe 
plants  closed  their  d(X)rs  in  1968,  15  In  Massa- 
chusetts, the  nation's  second  largest  shoe 
producing  state  and  until  two  years  ago  No. 
1  In  the  country. 

But  what  Is  happening  in  Massachusetts, 
Maine  (4th  In  the  nation)  and  New  Hamp- 
shire {6th)  Is  only  part  of  a  nationwide 
phenomenon. 

The  total  number  of  shoe  companies  de- 
clined from  900  In  1968  to  700  last  year  or  a 
drop  of  22  per  cent.  What  Is  even  more  slg- 
nlticant  Is  that  for  the  first  time  In  history 
there  were  few  companies  entering  the  busi- 
ness: only  two  new  plants  opened  In  New 
England  this  year. 

While  over-all  shoe  production  in  the 
United  States  grew  only  10  per  cent  In  the 
10  years  between  1958-68.  from  587  million 
pairs  to  646  million,  imported  footwear  wsis 
up  an  Incredible  643  per  cent  from  23  6  mil- 
lion pairs  in  1998  to  175.4  million  last  year. 

Today,  one  In  every  four  pairs  of  shoes 
bought  in  this  country  Is  Imported. 

According  to  latest  figures,  the  trend  is 
Worsening  In  1969.  During  the  first  seven 
nii.'Uths  of  this  year.  U.S.  manufacturers  pro- 
duced 10  per  cent  fewer  shoes  than  during 
the  same  period  of  1968,  while  Imports  grew 
13  per  tent. 

LOW    WAGE    RATES 

M  ist  of  the  Increase  was  accounted  for  by 
S:>ain  and  Taiwan  where  wage  rates  are  the 
lowest  of  any  shoe  exporting  nation — about 
50  cents  an  hour.  In  this  country,  wages 
average  $2  71  an  hour,  including  fringe  bene- 
tu.s,  and  $2.86  an  hour  in  New  England  where 
shoe  workers  arc  generally  the  best  paid  in 
the  nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  U  estimated  that  by  1975  imports  will 
reach  90  per  cent  of  domestic  production  or 
more  than  460  million  pairs,  which  means 
tliat  there  will  be  one  pair  of  Imported  shoes 
on  the  shelf  for  every  American  pair. 

M  ixwell  Field,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  New  England  Footwear  Association  and 
also  of  the  American  Footwear  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  recently  told  his  members  In 
a  ronfldenlial  memorandum: 

"It  Is  Imperative  that  you  make  every  pos- 
sible saving  now  In  the  cost  of  operating  your 
businp.-s-  by  increasing  efficiency  and  tccli- 
nlcal  Improvements,  by  greater  productivity 
and  by  even  more  stvle-:.  if  called  for. 

'Cutting  down  the  time  of  operations  to 
s[)eed  U!)  deliveries  to  customers  Is  a  major 
c  impotltlve  weapon  to  fight  imports,"  Field 
wrote. 

This  nie.s;:.i(;e  certainly  lias  lifit  been  lost 
on  men  likr>  .Arthur  Hershberg.  "Until  we 
Were  liit  between  the  eyes  by  imports,  we 
really  didn't  realize  what  was  happening. 
There  was  a  very  rapid  change,  an  explosion 
almost.  But  we  have  a  young,  oggreiislve 
ortrani'/itli  u.  We  hope  lo  be  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors." 

I  From  I  he  Qulncy  Patriot  Ledger. 
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Avon  .^gainst  Stoughton:  Shoe  M^NU- 

KACrilRERS  VERSt'S  .^HOE  IMIORTERS 

(By  Philip  Balbonl) 
.'VvoN.— The  Victory  Shoe  Co  moved  out 
of  what  Its  president  called  a  "hellhole"  two 
years  ago  and  into  the  first  modern  shoe 
f.ictory  Ui  be  built  in  the  Brockton  area  in 
60  years. 

BLEAK   Ft'TURE 

Today  '-he  company  Is  suffering  so  seriously 
from  import  competition  that  It  has  lost 
$875,000  In  business  from  only  six  of  Its 
customers.  The  future,  says  Herbert  Nagle, 
president.  Is  bleak. 

The  manufacturer  of  medium  priced  men's 
slioes.  Victory  Is  among  scores  of  New  Eng- 
land shoe  plants  struggling  to  survive  In  an 
Industry  which  each  year  since  the  1950s  has 
watclied  an  ever-Increasing  share  of  Its  busi- 
ness gobbled  up  by  the  major  shoe  exporting 
nations  of   Italy,  Spain,  Japan  and  Taiwan. 

"Our  business  was  built  over  the  years  with 
wholesalers,  vohime  dealers,  and  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  in  1967  we  decided  to  move  from 
Brockton  to  a  new  plant.  "  Nagle  explained 
"Our  business  when  we  moved  liad  a  fairly 
sizeable  profit  margin. 

"When  the  decision  was  made,  we  were 
aware  of  Imports.  We  knew  they  were  here, 
and  were  going  to  stay. 

TREMENDOt'S   IMPACT 

"Since  then  the  impact  of  Imports  has  been 
so  tremendous  that  our  whole  method  of  do- 
ing business,  our  whole  concept  of  merchan- 
dising, has  changed.  We  want  to  get  out  of 
the  wholesaling  business  and  sell  directly  to 
retailers.  A  wholesaler  now  says  to  us,  'Why 
am  I  bothering  with  Victory  Shoe?  I  can  buy 
a  pair  of  shoes  from  Italy  and  Spain  for 
$3  50,  so  why  should  I  pay  Victory  $5? 

"Nagle  has  a  modem  plant  with  semlauto- 
maled  equipment,  the  best  now  possible  in 
the  shoe  Industry  which  demands  time-con- 
suming labor.  He  says  he  Is  doing  everything 
possible  to  compete  with  imports:  streamlin- 
ing and  modernizing  his  operations,  improv- 
ing his  merchandising  and  switching  to  a 
higher  quality  shoe.  Nevertheless,  he  Is  con- 
vinced that  without  large-scale  help  from 
the  federal  government,  there  is  little  hope 
for  survival  beyond  the  next  two  years. 

"When  I  made  up  my  mind  to  move.  I  sank 
everything  into  a  growing  American  popula- 
tion and  tried  to  perpetuate  a  family  busi- 
ness which  made  American  shoes  for  Ameri- 
can people.  We  took  our  people  out  of  a  hell- 
hole and  gave  them  a  place  to  work  with 
conditions  they  deserve."  he  said. 

Much  of  tlie  criticism  of  the  shoe  industry 
from  importers  and  others  claim  that  the 
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American  manufacturers  cannot  compete  be- 
cause their  operations  are  archaic  and  in- 
efficient. The  experience  at  Victory  at  lea.«t 
puts  the  lie  to  that  argument.  Tlie  problem 
liere  Is  not  a  failure  to  modernize,  but  simply 
the  lack  of  business  which  lias  gone  to  im- 
ports becau-'^e  of  lower  price. 

Tl-RNED    TO    IMPORIING 

Victory  Shoe  Is  only  several  miles  away 
from  the  nation's  largest  Importer  of  met!  s 
shoes.  Verde  Inc  of  Stoughton.  who.se  d"- 
gantly  attired  and  knowledgeable  president 
Robert  S  Green,  once  operated  a  shoe  facif  rv 
hlm.self  In  Brockton  before  turning  to  tiic 
vaftly  more  profitable  business  of  import:r:" 

"We  wtniUt  like  nothing  better  than  ti.  In- 
able  to  sell  ."^hoes  made  by  American  m.inn- 
f  icturers.  "  Green  writes  In  an  advertisemeii' 
"They  would,  however,  have  to  give  us  wh:ir 
we  need.  That  Is,  what  we  could  sell,  nml 
wliat  the  public  wants  Unfortunately,  they 
liave  nc  t  been  able  to  do  this.  It  is  sadly  •><•• 
knowledged  fliat  domestic  f<X)twenr  has  gen- 
erally been  at  a  styling  standstill." 

Later  lie  says  of  the  fashion  revolution  in 
America.  "Pioneers  of  the  Importing  Indu.sirv 
s;iw  limitless  sales  potential  in  Imports  ai.d 
have  been  proven  right.  It's  largely  a  quc- 
tlon  of  style  Imports  seenj  to  have  It.  pe<  - 
pie  seem  to  want  it" 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Green  knows  tie 
ins  and  outs  of  fashion.  His  showroom  ir- 
Verde's  ultramodern  plant  boasts  more  than 
150  pairs  of  beautiful  tlioe^  from  Italy.  Spam 
and  England. 

"The  consumer  would  be  the  lo.«^er  in  tie 
long  run  If  there  were  restrictions  on  im- 
ports." Green  says,  and  his  display  would  ap- 
pear to  back  lilm  up. 

But  Nagle  points  out.  "Sure  we  were  com- 
placent about  style.  Sure  we  were  behind  tlie 
times.  But  not  today.  We're  right  on  top  " 
And  the  quality  and  style  In  his  shoes  would 
seem  to  bear  lilm  out. 

Of  course,  both  men  are  right,  at  lea.^i 
partially.  The  problem,  however,  essentlal'.y 
Is  that  Green  can  buy  shoes  in  Europe  fur 
much  less,  because  of  the  much  cheaper  l.ibcr 
market,  than  Nagle  can  make  them  in  th;s 
country.  Even  assvimlng  that  comparable 
shoes  In  style  are  being  made  in  this  countrv, 
and  there  Is  every  Indication  that  they  now 
are.  It  seems  uniiicely  that  Green  or  any  other 
importer  would  reject  the  20  to  40  per  cent 
greater  profits  available  In  buying  foreign 
hlioes  over  US.  products. 

SEES    EVENTUAL    DEATH 

Green  believes  that  the  small  American 
manufacturer  will  eventually  die  out.  I  be- 
lieve the  reason  why  the  small  manufacturer 
has  been  able  to  do  a  Job  in  New  England  i.s 
on  Individual  skill.  But  mass  production  wi'.l 
be  a  reality  before  too  long.  This  will  com- 
pletely take  ovit  the  Individual  skill  and 
craftmanshlp  once  necessary.  TTiese  small 
factories  are  going  to  go  anyway.  TTiey  failed 
to  modernize,  to  keep  up  with  the  trends." 
Green  said. 

But  Herb  Nagle  refuses  to  be  written  t  ff. 
He  demands  government  help  In  restricting 
Imports,  whether  It  Is  done  voluntarily  by 
the  exporting  nations  or  by  order  of  Congress. 

"We  feel  we  should  be  allowed  to  exist  In 
a  suitable,  equitable  quota  framework,"  Nagle 
said.  "I  question  if  our  senators  and  con- 
gressmen know  what  will  happen  if  our  In- 
dustry Is  allowed  to  be  destroyed. 

"Our  legislators  have  to  take  a  look  at  the 
shoe  Industry  and  determine  where  we  are 
going  to  fit  In,  If  we  are  going  to  fit  In.  If 
something  Isn't  done  about  the  imports,  the 
effect  will  be  so  catastrophic  In  the  New  Eng- 
land area  that  our  senators  and  congressmen 
will  suddenly  find  themselves  saying  with  all 
these  people  out  of  work,  'What  happened?"  " 

Nagle's  brother-in-law,  Norman  Lciber,  who 
helps  run  the  business,  was  bitter  about  fed- 
eral government  Inaction.  He  explained  that 
two  years  ago  the  Defense  Department  sent 
Victory  Shoe  a  telegram  "demanding  that  we 
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hid  on  combat  boots  for  the  Vletn.im  War  or 
l<K,e  our  other  business  " 

WILL    BE    GONX 

•  So  we  bid  on  them.  We  made  them  be- 
,aase  it  was  an  emergency.  Now  that  the 
.  inergencv  Is  over  the  same  government  says 
t',e  hell  with  vou.  This  is  the  same  govern- 
ment that  wants  to  wash  out  the  industry. 
I-hev  11  be  sending  the  telegram  again,  but 
:herell  be  nobody  left  lo  receive  them.' 
Leiber  said 

"Somebodv  has  to  wake  up  down  there  in 
Washington  and  answer  the  question:  Is  the 
mdustrv  important  enough  to  survive?  Uriless 
omething  comes  along,  a  hell  of  a  big  wlnd- 
i,,ll.  were  not  going  to  come  home.  Nagle 
ii.terjected 

And  I,elber  said.  'We  as  an  industrv.  we  as 
Victory  shoes,  we  can  prove  that  we  have 
..een  damaged  to  the  Nth  degree  and  we  want 
■^eparations.  We  deserve  it  We  as  ilti/ens  We 
.  nil  prove  irreparable  damage 

"The  government  pays  farmers  in  Maine  to 
Throw  potatoes  down  the  river  and  farmers 
m  the  Midwest  to  do  the  same  thing.  They 
ran  pav  us  too.  They  need  us  We  want  grants 
TO  offset  the  effect  of  imports  We  re  entitled 

'^A^d'^Nagle  said.  We  are  operating  at  a  loss 
right  now  because  we  cant  get  the  volume 
due  to  imports.  We  have  to  break  our  backB 
to  get  an  order  now.  We  can't  afford  to  do 
this  much  longer.  There  isn't  a  v^^^or  who 
doesn't  come  through  this  plant  that  doesn  t 
sav  'What  Is  happening  to  this  industry?  I 
travel  from  Maine  to  Connecticut  and  every- 
where I  go  there's  no  business.' 

"It's  a  question  of  becoming  a  friend  or  f(>e 
to  our  political  representatives  now  "^'^e  on  V 
help  we  get  is  government  help.  Nagle 
concluded. 


iProm  the  Quincy  Patriot  letlger. 
Nov.  7.  19691 
Poor   Prospects   for   Shok    l.Ni.rsTP.v 
Peosperity 
(By  Philip  Balboui) 
Haverhill  .-Warren     M      Weit/i.ian     ha.. 
been  making   quality  shoes  for  women   lor 
10  years.  Once  he  rode  a  small  wave  of  pros- 
perity, but  today  Weltzman  says  he  probablj" 
would   lock   up   his   factory   if   he   and   his 
brother  were  not  still  young  and  determined 
to  preserve  a  business  handed  down  by  their 
;ather 

SCANNING    THE    HORIZON 

•  If  we  were  a  public  corporation  with  uo 
teellng  we  would  probably  close  down  in  a 
vear  or  maybe  six  months,'"  says  Weltzman. 
nresldent  of  Seymour  Shoes  Inc  "Being  a 
iamlly  business,  we  vklU  slick  it  out  and  wan 
tor  a  break. 

"I  care  too  much  for  my  worker.s  to  bra- 
zenly stick  the  key  in  the  door  ..nU  lock  up 
the  plant." 

But  in  scanning  the  horizon  of  the  New 
England  shoe  industry  and  listening  to  the 
predictions  of  business,  labor  and  govern- 
inenl    several  conclusions  seem  inescapable: 

The  decUne  will  continue  among  the  small 
10  medium-sized  firms  which  constitute  90 
per  cent  of  New  England's  220  shoe  factories 

Imports  which  already  have  .soared  to  the 
-loint  where  they  account  for  nearly  one- 
ihird  ot  the  U.S.  market  will  continue  to 
bulge. 

The  top  50  .'-hoe  companies,  including  the 
iuindful    of    giant    corporations    which    now 

.iiiro!  50  per  cent  of  the  market  leaving  the 
temamder  to  about  650  shoe  lirms.  will  pick 
'P  the  spoils  as  smaller  plants  close  down. 

CRAFTSMAN    REPLACED 

The   individual   craftsmanship   which   hits 
hurhcierlzed   the   industry   since   it.s  incep- 
ion  m   1629  in  Salem  will  be  replaced  by 
lut-.^nd-out   mass   production   to   avoid   the 
.acreaslng  labor  costs  which  have  made  com- 
petition with  Imports  almost  impossible. 
Government  will  take  no  effective  action 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

while  It  continues  to  bemoan  the  demise  of 
the  shoe  industry  which  provides  nearly 
7.000  Jobs  In  New  England. 

Each  given  the  determination  of  men  like 
Weltzman  to  survive,  one  haa  only  to  look 
around  this  once  great  shoe  capital  to  see 
written  in  Idle  factories  and  Idle  workers  the 
decline  of  the  New  England  shoe  Industry 
and  the  death  of  the  best  intentions  to 
save  It. 

Maxwell  Field  of  Boston  is  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  the  shoe  industry  in  Amer- 
ica lodav.  He  is  executive  vice  president  of 
the  New"  England  Footwear  Association  and 
of  the  American  Footwear  Manufacturers 
A.s.soclatlon.  His  analysis  of  industrv  prob- 
lems and  prospects  is  grim 

■  We  are  hurting.  We  are  evangelical  ulinosi 
that  government  help  is  the  only  wav  to  .save 
the  industrv.  We  are  hoping  that  other 
coinpanles  in  the  meantime  can  realiy  pirrt 
the'r  loins  und  tighten  up."    he  said 

•Our  industrv  is  In  1969  at  the  lowest  level 
in  a  decade  In  production,  and  it  is  losing 
employment  month  by  month.  A  delay  in  a 
favorable  decision  bv  the  Administration  ui 
give  our  industry  quotji  relief  leaves  most 
manufacturers  In  the  position  to  decide:  1. 
to  cease  operations  entirely:  2.  to  curtail 
operations  to  meet  lower  demand  from  cus- 
tomers: 3.  In  order  to  continue  to  compete 
with  domestic  and  foreign  producers  to  In- 
stall every  possible  labor-saving  device  m  the 
market 

Ol'TLOOK    lOR    1970  S 

The  outUx>k  in  the  70's  'inle.s.s  effective 
quota  measures  are  instituted  to  limit  or 
restrict  the  volume  of  Imports  is  for  fewer 
manufacturers  and  reduced  employment  in 
the  industrv."  Field  said. 

•  As  this  trend  of  decreased  output  and 
emplovment  and  lower  profit  margins  con- 
tinues for  the  footwear  industry,  similar  con- 
ditions will  prevail  among  the  hundreds  of 
additional  plants  affecting  thousands  of  ad- 
ditional workers  in  our  supplier  companies 
such  as  shoe  machinery,  leather  tanning  and 
the  manufacturers  of  such  items  used  in 
shoe  production  as  threads,  heels,  laces,  lin- 
ings. Further,  each  community  where  plants 
are  located  will  lose  business  in  all  activities 
and  services."  he  concluded. 

The  forecast  of  a  leading  labor  figure. 
James  A.  DeRosa,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  United  Shoe  Workers  of  America.  AFL- 
CIO.  was  no  brighter.  His  union  represents 
10.000  shoe  workers  in   New  England. 

"These  plants  trying  to  survive  have  two 
choices:  sell  out  or  get  squeezed  out.  Its  a 
slow  death  Just  waiting  for  the  small  ones 
to  die  out.  There'll  be  enough  business  left 
for   the   big  ones.'   DeRosa  said. 

Predicting  more  factory  closings,  produc- 
tion slowdowns  and  more  strikes  In  the 
months  ahead.  DeRosa  said.  "During  the  past 
15  years  these  companies  have  exhausted  all 
of  their  competitive  strength.  Now  they  are 
folding.  These  little  fellas  can  Import  shoes 
If  thev  want  but  as  far  as  making  them,  they 
can't  stay  with  it.  The  big  boys,  i  hey "11  be 
the  ones  In  business,"  he  said. 


INACTION    ANGERS 

DeRosa  IS  skeptical  about  help  ironi  liie 
federal  government  in  controlling  imports 
and  angry  about  Inaction  in  the  past. 

"They  (the  lawmakers ) ^ are  Just  going  to 
let  the  industry  decay,  rot  away.  The  manu- 
facturers are  on  the  skids  and  the  people  in 
Washington,  instead  of  putting  grease  on  tlie 
skids,  should  put  some  sand  on  to  slow  it 
down. 

•  If  I  had  a  son  or  daughter.  I  wouldn  t  put 
them  in  a  shoe  factory.  Why  should  a  young 
person  put  his  career  in  a  sick  Industry, 
that's  the  word  for  it,  a  sick  industry," 
DeRosa  concluded. 

Government,  while  not  as  alarmist  about 
the  problems  of  the  shoe  industry  has  tin- 
deniably  aggravated  the  situation  by  its  in- 
ability to  provide  assistance. 
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Yet  government  s  concern  is  everywhere 
evident  On  the  state  level  the  governors 
of  the  three  most  seriously  affected  New  Eng- 
land states— Francis  W.  Sargent  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Walter  Peterson  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Kenneth  M.  Curtis  of  Maine— have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  using  terms  such  as 
catastrophic  "  and  "tragic."" 
But  There  Is  little  state  government  can  do 
except  chronicle  the  decline.  Carroll  P  Shee- 
han.  Massachusetts  commissioner  of  com- 
merce and  development,  says.  The  slate 
cni  subsidize  one  industry.  We  Just  don't 
have  t>!at  kind  of  money  And  if  we  did  U  tor 
one  liow  Lould  ■*e  turn  down  the  others  who 
asked  for  help? 

Here  in  Haxerhlll.  where  70  percent  of  th« 
cliv  s  manufacturing  forces  is  dependent  on 
the  shoe  industry.  Mayor  James  Waldron  sayt 
that  without  sonie  control  of  imported  shoes. 
You  will  eventually  see  the  city  of  Haverhill 
:»nd  other  such  cities  bankrupt  without  the 
„e{.p.;.ary  pavroU  to  support  its  cul/eiis  and 
its  ])ublic  ftct:>ltles." 

BACK    -lO    FEDS 

So  the  problem  Is  thrown  back  to  the  led- 
eral  government 

Currentlv  there  are  two  bills  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Orderly  Marketing  Act  and  the  Hol- 
Uns-Cotton  Bill,  and  two  companion  meas- 
ures in  the  House,  all  of  which  are  designed 
to  fix  a  mandatory  quota  on  shoe  Imports. 

Informed  observers  In  Washington  and 
New  England  give  these  bills  little  chance  at 
passage.  First,  they  must  get  out  of  commit- 
tee, and  they  never  have.  Second,  they  must 
win  passage  on  the  floor,  and  it  is  felt  there 
are  too  many  free  traders'  left  in  the  Con- 
gress to  allow  that 

The  only  other  hope  in  Washington  is  lor 
negotiation  with  the  major  shoe  exporting 
nations  of  Japan,  Spain.  Italy  and  Taiwan  to 
place  voUtntarv  quotas  on  shoes  To  that  end, 
66  .senators  and  330  congressmen  signed  a 
petition  to  President  Nixon  and  a  large  dele- 
gation met  with  the  President  in  September 
to  ask  him  to  negotiate  voluntary  agree- 
ments. He  promised  his  assistance  and  voiced 
his  concern  over  the  plight  of  the  industry 
At  least  publicly,  however,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  done  nothing  to  date.  And  again 
informed  observers  say  the  President,  like 
the  Congress,  will  duck  the  issue  for  fear  oi 
setting  a  precedent  for  textile  and  steel  in- 
terests which  long  have  sought  import  con- 
trols. 

Sen.  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre.  D-N.H..  who  is  as 
concerned  as  anvone  in  the  Congress  about 
the  shoe  industry,  has  held  hearings  before 
his  subcommittee  on  small  business  but  by 
his  own  admlnlssion,  they  were  as  much  "to 
keep  the  issue  alive  as  anything  else 

Where  does  this  leave  men  like  Warren 
Weltzman  who  wants  to  continue  making  a 
living  manufacturing  shoes? 

■  I"m  33  ^nd  my  brother  is  28  There  s  no- 
bodv  vouhger  in  the  business  We  ve  got  lot.- 
of  vea'rs  ahead  of  us.  If  I  were  60  and  had  lots 
Of  money  in  the  bank.  I  might  not  care  as 
much  about  making  it  go.  As  it  is.  I  believe 
were  going  to  be  here  in  the  years  to  come 
But    we  mav   not   be  as  financially   sound 


PATRIOTISM  PROCLAMATIOr" 

HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1969 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs. 
Juanne  L.  Dalton  is  a  truly  exceptional 
American.  She  is  the  wife  of  a  ser\"ice- 
man  in  Vietnam  and  her  perspective  re- 
lates to  the  very  foundation  of  our  coun- 
try   She  authored  the  following  docu- 
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ment,  which  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

Mrs.  Dalton's  effort  is  designed  to  sup- 
port the  Commander  in  Chief,  our  Presi- 
dent, in  his  effort  to  bring  uz  together 
again.  Her  wiih  is  to  make  this  country. 
In  this  age,  truly  the  'United"  States  of 
America,  a  nation  under  God. 

The  document  follows ; 

Patriotism  Proclamation 
(By  Mrs  Juanne  L.  Dalton) 

John  P  Kennedy:  "And  so.  my  fellow 
Americans.  a*lt  not  what  your  country  can 
do  for  you;  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country.  My  lellow  cltlzen.s  of  the  world,  ask 
not  what  America  will  do  for  you.  but  what 
together  we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of  man  " 

We  hereby  state  our  Intent  to  support, 
uphold  and  defend  our  >vernment— those 
elected  officials  and  representatives  who  rep- 
resent us.  our  fellow  men  and  our  country. 

We  believe  We  should  channel  any  siigRCs- 
tlcns,  protests  and  differences  of  opinions 
through  the  same  democratic  manner  as  our 
forefathers  did.  We  recognize  that  ■'United 
we  stand,  divided  we  fall".  And  furthermore, 
we  feel  that  the  majority  must  govern,  not 
the  minority,  as  has  been  the  cus^e  recently 
In  so  many  Instances.  We  offer  our  renewed 
and  (»«tlnued  allegiance  to  God,  under 
Whom  this  country  was  founded. 

We  shall  not  and  will  not.  tolerate  the 
actions  of  thos*  among  us  that  would  at- 
tempt to  circumvent  law  and  order,  dese- 
crate, destroy,  vilify,  agitate,  pit  us  one 
against  the  other,  ruin,  overthrow,  devastate, 
or  in  any  manner  cause  harm  to  our  country 
or  our  fellow  man.  We  serve  notice  to  all 
that  we  win  with  all  the  lawful  means  at 
our  disposal,  stand  up  to.  resist,  refuse  to 
uUow    this    destruction. 

We  deplore  the  sickness  of  spirit  that  Is 
Indicated  in  apathy,  indifference,  intoler- 
ance, prejudice,  »nd  exploitation  of  youth. 
for  we  recognize  that  our  country  need  not 
fear  the  enemy  without,  but  rather  the 
enemy  that  Is  within  our  very  confines.  We 
need  to  renew  onr  courage,  determination, 
concern.    Intestinal    fortitude,    and    faith. 

Ptirthermore.  we  would  remind  all  that 
our  country — richest  of  all  nations — wa.s 
founded  on  strength,  not  permissiveness, 
and  with  faith  In  God.  supported  by  Him. 
We  can  hope  to  endure  only  as  long  as  this 
faith  continues.  We  believe  in  freedom  of 
religion,  rather  than  freedom  from  religion, 
as  some  would  have  It. 

II  Chronicles  7:14  expresses  our  conviction 
of  what  America  needs:  "If  my  people  who 
are  called  by  my  name,  humble  themselves. 
and  pray,  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from 
their  wicked  ways;  then  I  will  hear  from 
heaven,  and  will  forgive  their  sin  and  heal 
their  land." 
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Hon.  RicHAED  M.  Nixon, 

PrcHdent  of  the   United  States  of  America, 
White  House,   Washington.  DC. 

Deab  M«.  PazsmENT:  Sr>eaklng  on  behalf 
of  over  25.000  Amertcane  of  intralnlan  ancee- 
try  in  North  Dakota  I  am  honored  to  present 
to  you  our  full  support  for  your  Vietnam 
policy.— We  stand  beside  you  as  our  elected 
President  in  your  efforts  to  secure  a  Just  and 
Listing  peace. 

After  your  historical  speech  la.st  week  I 
have  been  in  attendance  at  many  meetings 
of  American-Ukrainian  communities  and  I 
can  assure  you  th.-it  you  have  lOC;  support 
of  our  people.  No  doubt  you  know  Ukraine, 
country  of  our  ancestors  was  the  first  victim 
of  Ru.s.clan-Communlst  ;igRresslon,  bloodb-ath 
and  tyranny  for  many  year.s. 

At  same  time  our  petiple  are  Ftrcngly  urg- 
ing the  United  States  Senators  and  Congress- 
men reg.irdless  of  party  affiliation  to  give  lull 
support  to  your  policy  in  order  to  prevent 
our  defeat  In  Vietnam  and  to  secure  freedom 
for  our  great  Country  the  United  States  of 
America.  God  bless  you. 
Respectfully  your;^. 

Dr.  Anthony  Zi'Kowskt. 
President.      UCCA      State      liranch      of 
Nortli   Dakota. 


UKRAINIANS  OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
SUPPORT  THE  PRESIDENT'S  VIET- 
NAM   POLICY 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  the  following  copy  of 
a  letter  I  received  from  Dr.  Anthony 
Zulcowsky,  president  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  Inc., 
State  Branch  of  North  Dakota.  I  believe 
it  is  important  that  we  listen  to  those 
who  know  the  true  meaning  of  Com- 
munist aggression.  Also,  I  believe  we  can 
regard  this  as  one  of  the  many  expres- 
sions of  the  "silent  majority." 
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North  Vietnamese  are — remember— provided 
with  all  war  supplies  by  Russia  and  China 

Those  who  shout  for  another  "War  Mora- 
torium" Nov.  13-14-15  are  helping  prolone 
the  war  and  costing  our  fighting  men  their 
lives.  Through  "End  the  War  Now"  cries  .  . 
these  people  encourage  the  Communists  to 
simply  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  US.  to  "give 
up  and  pull  out  " 

If  communism  Is  allowed  to  sweep  through 
taking  over  Indochina — then  Asia — thr- 
chance  of  World  War  III  will  be  vastly  in- 
creased because  the  balance  of  power  \^-lll  ho 
on  the  Communist  world's  .'^Ide.  We  are  ;ir- 
tually  fighting  In  Vietnam  for  the  survival 
<f  all  FREE  countries 

For  t(X)  long  a  time  the  Communists  ami 
their  dupes  in  the  United  States  have  pulled 
the  Red  strings  Nov.  3  the  President  of  our 
country  asked  for  the  vocal  support  of  thr 
country's  majority.  He  has  received  this  sup- 
port because  the  "Silent  Majority"  has  M 
last  found  its  tcns^uc. 


SILENT  MAJORITY  IS  NO  LONGER 
SILENT 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

op    WISCONSIN 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  12.  1969 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Dousman  Index  Is  not  the  largest 
weekly  newspaper  in  Wisconsin,  but  it 
-speaks  with  a  civic  voice  that  lias  helped 
to  make  Dousman  one  of  those  progres- 
sive, interesting  villages  where  the  peo- 
ple who  are  the  backbone  of  America  live 
and  rear  their  families  happily.  The 
Index's  editor.  Jeanne  Hill,  is  one  of  those 
people  who  speaks  her  mind,  and  fre- 
quently makes  her  voice  the  voice  of  a 
solid  community  majority.  Last  week  she 
spoke  her  mind  in  a  front  page  editorial 
that  deserves  wider  circulation  than  the 
usual  readership  of  the  Index  provides. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  her  words 
that  bespeak  the  wisdom  of  Smalltown, 
USA: 

Sn-ENT  Majoritt  No  Longer  Suxnt 
(By  Jeanne  Hill) 

The  majority  of  Americans  who  have  kept 
a  bewildered  silence  the  past  two  years  are 
at  last  aroused:  the  "Silent  Majority"  Is  no 
longer  smothered  In  stillness. 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  explained  In 
detail  the  secret  and  public  steps  he  has 
taken  to  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  a  peace- 
ful end.  Hanoi,  however,  seat  of  the  North 
Vietnam  leaders,  has  Ignored  and  defied  all 
the  U.S.  government's  attempts  toward  a 
peaceful  end  to  the  conflict. 

The  former  "Silent  majority"  listened  well 
to  the  President's  Nov.  3  speech.  The  White 
House  announced  Tuesday  the  overwhelming 
response  P»resldent  Nixon  received  uphold- 
ing his  views  on  how  to  end  the  war  and  win 
the  peace  .  .  .  honorably. 

In  his  speech  the  President  explained  what 
would  happen  to  the  South  Vietnamese  If 
the  U.S.  simply  brought  the  "Troops  home." 

Communist  North  Vietnamese  would 
quickly,  through  mass  killings,  take  over  the 
South  Vietnamese.  This  administration's 
thinking  Is  positive:  Our  troops  are  being 
brought  home  as  quickly  aa  South  Vietnam- 
ese are  trained  to  take  over  the  protection  of 
their   country   from   the    Communists.   The 


GOVERNMENT    SLATED    FOR    'MIS- 
USE OP  POWER" 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN   THE  HOUbE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 

include  the  following: 

I  From  the   Rand  Dally  Mall.  Oct    22.  19691 

Government  Slated  for  "Misuse  of  Powkr  ' 

MARrrzBCRc. — Mrs.  Jean  Sinclair,  nation. il 
president  of  the  Black  Sash,  last  night  ac- 
cused the  Government  of  "monstrous  misuse 
of  power  to  secure  the  domination  of  the  1 '  ^  - 
million  Afrikaner  people  at  the  expense  rl 
the  welfare  of  the  other  18-mlllion  inhabi- 
tants of  South  Africa  " 

Delivering  the  opening  address  at  the  Bl.irk 
Sash  national  conference  In  Marltzburg.  Mrs. 
Sinclair  said  the  powers  taken  to  control  the 
lives  of  Africans.  Asians  and  Coloureds  were 
"unreasonable  and  tyrannical." 

"In  a  situation  where  only  one-fifth  of  the 
population  is  enfranchised  and  the  vast 
majority  of  South  Africans  have  no  say  in 
the  laws  which  govern  them,  the  unpopular 
policy  of  apartheid  can  only  be  enforced  by 
the  use  of  excessive  powers." 

Rights  had  been  removed  from  individuals, 
the  Judiciary,  provincial  councils,  local  au- 
thorities, the  Press,  publishers,  artists,  in- 
dustrialists, businessmen  and  others  and 
control  over  all  of  them  was  vested  in  the 
Cabinet.  Mrs.  Sinclair  said. 

"O-  e  realizes  that  bureaucracy  Is  a  con- 
comitant of  a  modern  industrial  society,  but 
In  present  day  South  Africa  the  number  of 
public  servants  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  population  and  the  extent  of  in- 
dustrial development." 

According  to  the  latest  figures,  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair said,  there  were  322.096  people  employed 
In  the  Government  service,  171.183  employed 
by  the  provincial  councils  and  204,690  by  the 
local  authorities  In  December,  1968. 

"The  vast  number  of  officials  required  to 
administer  the  apartheid  laws,  the  nu- 
merous Government  appointees  sitting  on 
boards,  commissions  and  advisory  commit- 
tees, the  evergrowing  numbers  employed  In 
Government  departments  are  an  Increasing 
strain  on  the  country's  manpower." 

Apartheid  leglslaUon  was  causing  misery, 
insecurity  and  poverty,  but  It  was  not  only 
in  the  field  of  apartheid  legislation  that  the 
Executive  had  accumulated  power. 

RZIMPOSEO 

The  role  of  the  Judiciary  had  been  cur- 
tailed and  Ita  powers  and  responsibilities  had. 
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through  legislation,  been  vested  in  Cabinet 
Ministers. 

Detention  without  trial,  banning  orders, 
banlshmenu,  listing  people  as  communists, 
confiscating  and  withholding  passports  were 
all  punishment  without  trial. 

Banning  orders  for  many  appeared  to  be 
punishment  without  end.  Many  banning  or- 
ders of  five  years  duraUon  had  been  relm- 
po.sed  when  the  original  orders  expired  as  In 
the  cases  of  Helen  Joseph,  Peter  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Slsulu. 

Bannlngs  and  banishments  are  a  particu- 
larly vicious  form  of  punishment,"  Mrs. 
Sinclair  said. 

"To  keep  a  person  incommunicado,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  for  10  years  on  end  Is 
nothing  short  of  persecution." 

Referring  to  the  call  for  patriotism,  she 
said  authority  In  South  Africa  placed  the 
narrowest  construction  on  the  meaning  of 
patriotism.  It  has  come  to  mean  the  compul- 
sion to  accept  the  policy  of  apartheid  with- 
out question. 

CORROSION 

"Patriotism  has  become  the  public's  refuge 
and  its  apology  for  Its  apathy,  silence  and 
acquiescence.  There  has  been  a  moral  cor- 
rosion of  the  public  mind. 

"It  has  made  It  easy  for  authority  to  de- 
part from  the  accepted  principles  of  parlia- 
mentary government  and  even  from  ac- 
cepted standards  of  humanity,  decency  and 
Jtistice. 

"Patriotism  is  not  a  valid  moral  basis  for 
government.  Neither  is  the  acquisition  of  ab- 
solute power  compatible  with  action  based 
on  moral  principle. 

"If  power  is  exercised  In  such  a  way  that 
Individual  rights  are  violated,  parliamentary 
government  gives  way  to  tyranny." 


WE  ARE  ANGRY  AMERICANS 

HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  "angry  Americans,"  those  fed  up 
with  self-righteous  critics  of  our  country 
and  the  "instant  foreign  affairs  experts," 
are  speaking  up  across  our  land  BlS  we 
approach  the  second  Vietnam  morato- 
rium day  Saturday  In  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

A  Danville.  Va..  radio  station,  WDVA, 
has  joined  the  overwhelming  majority 
by  calling  for  support  of  our  country  in 
time  of  peril  by  suggesting  that  motor- 
ists drive  with  their  car  headlights  on 
throughout  Saturday,  burn  their  porch 
lights  Saturday  night,  and  fly  Old 
Glory  to  proclaim  that  the  silent  ma- 
jority are  "angry  Americans"  who  be- 
lieve In  supporting  our  fighting  men  who 
are  sacrificing  to  defend  the  freedom  of 
all  Americans. 

An  editorial  by  Homer  Thomasson,  an 
olSBcial  of  the  radio  station,  WDVA,  has 
been  broadcast  several  times  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Danville  Register.  The  edi- 
torial is  so  timely  and  expresses  the 
views  of  so  many  that  I  am  including 
it  in  the  Record: 

We  Are  Angry  Americans 
We  are  angry  Americans — Fed  up  with  the 
mobs  of  unwashed,  long-haired  hippies  who 
seek  to  rule  the  United  States  from  the 
streets;  who  preach  peace  and  breed  conflict. 
We  are  angry  Americans — Nauseated  by 
the  8eU-rlclit«oua  critics  who  set  impossible 
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standards  for  our  country,  yet  fall  to  apply 
the  same  yardsUck  to  other  naUons;  who 
see  nothing  right  In  Washington,  and  noth- 
ing wrong  in  Hanoi. 

We  are  angry  Americans — Sickened  by  the 
vicious  attacks  on  our  President  who  as- 
sumed office  during  our  country's  most  diffi- 
cult years;  and  who  is  striving  valiantly  to 
lead  ias  through  these  perilous  Umes. 

We  believe  our  leaders  who  know  far  more 
about  It  than  we  do  got  us  Involved  In  Viet- 
nam; and  other  leaders  will  get  us  out  as 
soon  as  It  Is  safe.  But  In  the  meantime  we 
believe  we  should  support  our  fighting  men. 
and  not  support  our  enemies  by  attacking  our 
government. 

We  scorn  those  who  have  set  a  second 
moratorium  dav  on  Saturday,  November  15th; 
and  we  have  neither  patience  nor  respect  for 
those  citizens  or  lawmakers  who  heed  their 
cowardly  protests  and  threats. 

And  we  look  with  shame  upon  the  years 
you  and  I,  the  vast  majority,  have  remained 
silent  spectators  while  Old  Glory  has  been 
burned  and  walked  on  by  the  dirty  bare  feet 
of  the  mobs. 

Good  citizens,  we  have  been  quiet  too 
long! 

On  moratorium  day.  November  15th.  let's 
show  the  Commle-sympathlzers  a  real  dem- 
onstration .  .  .  and  let  the  world  know  we're 
firmly  behind  our  President!  On  demonstra- 
tion "day  .  .  .  D-Day  .  .  .  we're  asking  every 
solid  citizen  of  Big  D  Country  to  come  off 
the  sidelines  .  .  .  and  carry  the  ball. 

If  you  believe  as  we  at  WDVA  do  .  .  .  Join 
In.  On  November  15th.  drive  with  your  car 
headlights  on  throughout  the  day.  That 
night  .  .  .  keep  your  porch  light  burning.  And. 
of  course,  fly  Old  Glory  from  your  home  and 
your  place  of  business. 

Our  nation  can  only  be  defeated  from  the 
inside.  Let's  show  one  and  all  that  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  stUl  United  ...  a  for- 
tress of  freedom  In  a  troubled  world. 
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to  apply  for  an  adjustment  of  status  to 
that  of  permanent  resident,  with  all  the 
attendant  delays  and  uncertainties.  This 
is  a  time  when  her  treatment  as  a  polio 
patient  has  a  minimum  remaining  period 
of  10  years. 

This  private  relief  bill  is  intended  to 
eliminate  those  delays  and  uncertainties 
by  granting  her  immediate  right  to 
naturalization  under  all  other  normal 
requirements  of  the  natmalization  proc- 
ess, thus  providing  her  access  to  the  full 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  American 
citizenship. 

I  can  personally  attest  to  Carol  Min's 
deservingness  to  those  rights  and  to  her 
willingness  and  ability  to  live  up  to  those 
responsibiliUes.  I  ask  my  coUeagues  for 
tmanimous  support  of  this  worthy  case 
and  I  give  my  personal  assurances  that 
this  young  new  citizen  will  be  a  credit 
to  our  Nation  and  to  this  distinguished 
body.  

MORATORIUM  AND  OUR  COM- 
MUNIST ADVERSARIES 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  CAROL 
MIN  HOUTS 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or  NEW  Mxzico 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  introduc- 
ing this  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carol  Min 
Houts.  I  wish  to  bring  the  uniqueness  of 
her  case  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Bom  in  Seoul,  Korea,  in  1955,  Carol 
Min  was  admitted  to  the  United  States 
at  the  age  of  8  in  1963  for  medical  treat- 
ment as  a  F>olio  patient.  Her  treatment 
was  sponsored  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Houts,  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Since  1963,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houts  have 
cared  for  Carol  Min  as  their  own  daugh- 
ter and  she  has  become  a  member  of  the 
Houts  family.  The  personal  love  and  care 
lavished  on  tiiis  child  by  Mrs.  Houts  in- 
cluded the  cultivation  of  Carol  Min's 
musical  talent  through  piano  lessons 
■which  have  resulted  in  her  becoming  an 
accomplished  pianist. 

In  1967.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houts  legally 
adopted  Carol  Min,  thus  giving  a  de  jure 
status  to  a  relationship  that  already  ex- 
isted de  facto. 

Under  her  present  student  visa,  Carol 
Min  has  received  an  extension  from  the 
Immigration  Service  to  December  13. 
1969.  at  which  time  her  student  visa  wiU 
expire.  It  is  possible,  of  cotu-se.  for  her 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1969 
Mr.    LANDGREBE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  liice  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  two  excerpts  from  letters 
I  have  received  from  constituents. 

One  is  expressing  his  views  on  those 
who  participated  in  the  recent  mora- 
torium and  the  other  on  our  Communist 
adversaries  and  our  position  In  the  world. 
I  commend  these  letters  to  my  colleagues' 
attention. 

First  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  by 
Mr.  Lee  Ragsdale  of  Valparaiso,  Ind.: 

This  is  a    sad  day   for  America.   They  call 
It  moratorium  day,  but  It  seems  to  be  un- 
American  day.  Led    by  those   nothings   and 
nobodies  McGovem.  McCarthy.  Fulbright  and 
other  loud-mouths  we  seem  to  be  sliding  into 
isolationism  and  pacifism,  with  old-fashioned 
patriotism  gone  underground.  Your  expres- 
sions have  been  the  clearest  that  have  come 
to  my  notice;    more  power  to  you.  It  would 
appear   they  regard   Russia   as  all  sweetness 
and   light,   longing    to   live    in    peaceful    co- 
existence.    Russia     dropped    her    veil     with 
Czechoslovakia.  Her  goal  since  1917  has  been 
destruction    of    the    U.S.    and    shell    never 
change.   If   the   time  comes   when   the   time 
seems  right  to  strike  at  us   she'll   not  wait 
a  day    Russia  is  the  reason   for  Castro  and 
Viet  Nam.  -We'd  have  put  Castro  in  his  place 
and   cleaned   up   on    Ho  Chi   Mlnh   but   lor 
Russia.  She  opposes  us  everywhere,  she  lies 
and   slanders   us   constantly    and   takes    her 
stand  as  the  friend  of  every  enemy  we  have 
and  the  enemy  of  every  friend.  The  time  may 
come  for  us  to  fight  Russia,  then  whom  can 
we  depend  on,  a  bunch  of  pacifists? 

Second  is  part  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Malcolm  Anderson,  an  attorney,  in  Ches- 
terton. Ind.: 

It  Is  absolutelv  obvious  to  me.  and  I  am 
sure  to  vou  that  the  Russians  are  out  to 
conquer  the  World.  Their  submarine  force  Is 
three  tunes  ours.  In  every  phase  of  miUtary 
activity  they  are  approaching  or  surpassing 
us.  I  am  terribly  worried  over  this.  Since  the 
British  Empire  has  become  a  third-class  pow- 
er the  United  States  of  America  Is  the  only 
defense  the  free  world  has  If  we  became  a 
second-rate  nation,  that  meajis   the   entlr* 
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world  will  fall  to  Bolshevism.  We  will  then 
experience  a  dark  age  which  will  make  the 
previous  dark  ages  like  a  Sunday  School 
picnic. 

Over  twenty  years  ago  when  I  was  In  school 
in  Valparaiso  University  I  had  a  profes.sor 
w!u)se  father  cime  from  Czechoslovakia. 
Amnng  other  things  he  told  us  that  In  Rus- 
.sinn  hLstory  and  In  Russian  philosophy  there 
Is  .1  .school  of  thought  which  believes  that 
Rt<ssl,v  is  destined  to  become  the  third  Rome. 
The  nrst  Rome,  according  to  their  philos- 
ophy, was  the  empire  that  centered  in  the 
Cay  of  Rome.  The  second  Rome  was  the 
E  usiern  Roman  E^mplre  with  Its  capitol  at 
Constantinople.  According  to  their  point  of 
view,  the  third  Rome  is  to  be  Moscow,  and  it 
is  to  dominate  the  entire  world  According  to 
this  professor,  that  view  was  iidopted  even 
prloi-  to  the  Bolsheivlk  Revolution.  Now,  with 
the  .idded  stimulant  of  Bolshevism.  It  seems 
It)  me  they  are  determined  to  carry  it  out 

It  IS  my  firm  opinion  that  the  only  way  we 
can  prevent  a  new  dark  age  from  descending 
upon  us.  is  to  keep  the  United  States  of 
.America  the  strongest  nation  on  eartli.  In 
tact,  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  we  must  be 
stronger  than  all  other  nations  of  the  world 
combined.  It  Is  our  Christian  duty  to  do  this. 
If  we  fall  to  do  it,  our  Christian  Church  and 
our  Christian  people  will  be  annihilated  The 
athelstiq  Polshevlk.  will  stop  at  nothing  to 
er.idicate  us. 


THE  RURAL  AFFAIRS  COUNCIL 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
heartily  commend  President  Nixon  on  his 
decision  to  create  a  Cabinet-level  Rural 
Affairs  Council  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  iniral  America,  President  Nixon's  ini- 
tiative demonstrates  his  awareness  that 
the  problems  of  rural  America  are  as 
every  bit  important  as  are  the  problems 
of  urban  America. 

Each  year,  nearly  600,000  farmers  and 
farm  youths  leave  the  farm.  They  leave 
largely  because  they  think  the  life  they 
lead  is  neither  emiching  nor  rewarding. 
The  feelings  of  these  frustrated  individ- 
uals are  grounded  in  dismal  facts;  for 
example:  i 

Over  half  the  iNations  substandard 
homes — more  than  4  million — are  in 
rural  America. 

Nearly  30,000  Pural  communities  are 
without  adequate  water  systems,  and 
about  45,000  others  lack  adequate  water 
systems. 

Thousands  of'  rural  communities  lack 
medical  centers,  public  libraries.  Rood 
schools,  and  public  recreation  programs. 

In  the  last  15  years,  14  million  new  jobs 
were  created  In  Almerica.  Of  this  num- 
ber, very  few  were  Created  in  rural  areas. 

Rural  unemploj<ment  in  many  areas 
averages  almost  10  percent,  as  compared 
to  the  national  avierage  of  about  4  per- 
cent. 

Farmers  are  besfit  by  rising  production 
costs,  rising  taxes,  and  rising  living  costs. 
Yet  when  the  fanner  goes  to  market  he 
discovers  that  he  sells  wheat  at  1942 
prices,  cotton  at  1942  prices,  com  at  1944 
prices,  and  livestock  at  1952  prices.  In 
addition,  he  discovers  he  sells  most  of  his 
farm  products  for  less  than  it  actually 
costs  to  produce  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  solving  the  problems  of 
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rural  America  is  in  everyone's  best  in- 
terest. By  virtue  of  the  urban  migration, 
almost  70  percent  of  our  entire  popula- 
tion lives  on  about  1  percent  of  the  land. 
It  is  predicted  that  in  the  years  to  come, 
this  concentration  of  population  will  be 
even  intensified. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  becomint;  a  nation 
of  urban  ghetto  dwellers,  incentives  must 
be  created  which  will  encourage  people 
to  move  out  of  the  over-crowded  smog- 
ridden  cities  and  resettle  in  the  country- 
side. This  would  not  require  a  i  eorienta- 
tion  of  our  thinking,  for  over  half  the 
urban  population  would  like  to  work  and 
live  outside  llie  city  if  it  were  fea.sible 
to  do  so. 

Histoi-y  will  record  whether  our  society 
truly  attempted  to  provide  meaningful 
and  fulfilling  life  style.^.  patterns,  and 
opportunities  for  our  people.  Many  critics 
think  that  to  date,  society's  efforts  have 
been  largely  unsuccessful  ones.  I  am  con- 
fident, however,  that  even  our  most  bitter 
social  critics  will  hail  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  create  a  dynamic  Cabinet- 
level  Rural  Affairs  Council  as  being  a 
singular  attempt  to  create  a  vehicle  from 
which  decent  livint;  conditions  and  eco- 
nomic opportunities  can  be  provided  all 
Americans. 


NO    PEACE    AT    ANY    PRICE 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF    VIRCI.NH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  is  being  written  and  said  about  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  Last  week  the 
President  on  nationwide  television  asked 
for  patience,  understanding,  and  full 
support  of  his  i)olicy  as  outlined  in  con- 
nection with  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  Dan  M.  Tucker,  editor  of  the  Chase 
City  Progress,  a  newspaper  published  in 
Mecklenburg  County,  Va.,  has  written  a 
learned  and  well  reasoned  editoiial  on 
the  sub.ject  entitled  "No  Peace  at  Any 
Price."  In  order  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  benefit  of  this  sound  view.  I 
am  inserting  the  editorial  in  the  Record: 
No    Peace    at    Any    Price 

President  Nixon  appeared  "dead  serious" 
in  his  report  to  the  nation  Monday  night. 
He  .spoke  of  peace,  lie  offered  f>eaceful  nego- 
tiations, yet  he  carried  a  big  stick  also.  We 
only  wl.sh  he  had  made  this  speech  six  or 
nine  months  ago.  He  told  the  nation  what 
many  wish  to  hear,  that  American  troops 
would  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam,  inferring 
in  increasing  numbers.  He  ttsked  the  great 
silent  majority  to  support  him  In  his  search 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  war  with 
honor. 

In  event  that  Hanoi  would  misinterpret  his 
desire  for  peace  Mr.  Nixon  warned  that  If 
North  Vietnam  would  step  up  military  pres- 
sures and  jeopardize  VS.  Forces.  "I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  take  strong  ajid  effective  meas- 
ures to  deal  with  that  situation" 

Another  key  warning  wa.s  given  the  hoine- 
front.  "I  have  chosen  a  plan  for  p>€ace.  1  be- 
lieve it  will  succeed  .  .  .  Let  us  be  united 
against  defeat.  Because  let  us  understand: 
North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or  humiliate 
the  United  Stales.  Only  we  Americans  can  do 
that." 

Directing  his  attention  to  those  who  would 
apply    pressures    through    street    anti-war 
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demonstrations  and  otherwise,  Mr.  Nixon 
warned;  "If  a  vocal  minority,  however  fer- 
vent Its  cause  prevails  over  reason  and  the 
will  of  the  majority,  this  nation  has  no  fu- 
ture as  a  free  society" 

From  the  address  we  conclude  that  Mr 
Nixon  Is  making  every  effort  to  bring  the 
Vietnam  war  to  a  close.  We  would  hope  that 
he  Is  hrni  in  Ills  convictions  and  his  state- 
ments 

He  has  warned  Hanoi  He  has  offered  pi  ins 
for  peace  and  a  plan  affording  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  determine  their  destiny  it 
negotiations  continue  to  drag  in  Paris,  and 
if  Hanoi  .steps  up  military  pre.ssiires.  we 
would  hope  that  Mr  Nixon  would  u.se  the 
full  strenpth  of  American  military  to  effect 
a  Just  and  .sensible  conclusion  of  the  War 
The  Asiatics  understand  military  power  more 
than  any  other  means  When  all  other  efforts 
tall,  military  power  remains  That  is  what  we 
believe  Mr  Nixon  said  to  the  North  Vlet- 
n.imese 

To  the  people  at  home  he  asked  patience, 
understanding  and  full  support  of  his  policy 
as  outlined  We  agree  with  him  and  the  de- 
lay in  saying  these  things  has  already  Ijeen 
loo  long. 


AMERICAN    PRISONERS    IN    NORTH 
VIETNAM 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TrXAS 
IN   1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  day  of  'misunderstood  youth"  and 
"misguided  parents"  I  am  continually 
tJiankful  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
residents  of  the  district  I  have  the  hon- 
or of  representing  in  this  body.  Two 
Items  have  come  to  my  attention  re- 
cently which  renew  my  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples that  made  this  countrj'  great. 

One  of  these  items  is  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  a  young  lady  who  attend;-; 
a  high  school  in  my  district.  She  wrote 
in  regard  to  Americans  being  held  pris- 
oner in  North  Vietnam.  The  other  is  a 
newspaper  column  by  Editor  Wesley  Iz- 
zard  of  the  Amarillo  Daily  News. 

I  would  like  to  share  these  two  items 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and 
insert  them  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

MfLESHOE  Tells  Ir  Like  It  Is 

Members  of  the  US  House  Subcommittee 
on  Education  are  making  a  survey.  They 
want  to  know  the  sort  of  trouble  high  schools 
are  having  with  their  students,  and  how  they 
are  handling  it — If  they  are 

Questionnaire  cards  have  gone  out.  pre- 
sumably to  most  of  the  nation's  schools, 

Muleshoe  High  got  one  It  was  referred  to 
B    M.  Gramling.  high  school  counselor. 

His  reply  should  be  read  In  full  by  every 
member  of  Congress  and  by  all  officials  con- 
nected With  the  US,  Office  of  Education. 

Here  it  is.  addressed  to  Roman  C  Pucinski, 
chairman,  and  Alphonso  Bell,  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  of  the  subcommittee: 

"The  survey  card  Is  enclosed  .  .  .  The  card 
will  show  that  we  have  not  had  any  trouble 
covered  by  the  questions  asked. 

"Our  town  Is  somewhat  Isolated  geographi- 
cally, but  our  students  read  and  watch  tele- 
vision, and  they  question  and  challenge  au- 
thority just  as  young  people  everywhere  do. 

"The  difference  here  Is  that  our  young 
people  know  how  far  they  can  go  without 
coming  In  for  punishment. 

"Punishment  in  our  school  means  corporal 
punishment  or  suspension,  and  corporal 
punishment  means  a  spanking  administered 
by  someone  committed  to  the  Idea. 
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•Our  children  are  really  no  different  from 
children  aU  over  the  world.  They  want  to 
know   what  la  expected  of  them— how    far 

^^"L't^ras  they  are  shown  the  llmiu  they 
are  satisfied.  They  will  oocaalonally  re-teet 
these  llmltfi  to  see  If  they  are  real,  but  they 
will  be  satisfied  IT  they  are  shown  consistent 
restraint. 

■  The  most  Insecure  and  unhappy  young 
people  are  those  who  do  not  have  the  benefit 
of  restraint" 

"We  believe  that  treating  children  as  chil- 
dren gives  them  an  identity.  They  do  not  al- 
ways  like   their  identity,   but   at   least   they 

have  one 

"The  most  pathetic  situations  develop 
among  children  who  have  been  given  little 
or  no  restraint,  but  a  lot  of  Tights'  they  are 
not  prepared  to  accept. 

"This  gives  them  no  identity.  Conse- 
Quent:v  they  feel  compelled  to  superimpose 
one  oii  themselves.  Invariably  by  adopting 
blzzare  modes  of  dress  and  behavior. 

"The  courts,  and  many  school  cfficl.i'.s. 
h!\ve  fallen  into  the  trap  of  tr\-lng  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people  In  their  preoccupaUon 
with  protecting  Individual  rlghu  they  have 
lost  sight  of  the  common  good 

"Our  school  rules  are  all  formulated  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining  a  good  learn- 
ing atmosphere  for  the  benefit  of  the  stu- 
dents, so  they  can  do  what  they  presumably 
want  to  do — get  an  education. 

"If  this  sometimes  means  abridging  the 
"rights'  of  a  few.  we  are  prepared  to  do  It." 

Private  note  to  President  Nixon:  "Why 
don't  you  call  counselor  Gramling  to  Wash- 
ington and  put  him  to  work  in  your  Office  of 
Education?  " 

Amarillo.  Tex  . 
November  7.  1969. 
Congressman  Bob  Price. 
U.S.  Hotise  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Price:  I  have  Just  fin- 
ished   reading    an    article    in    the    Reader  s 
Digest  about  the  American  prisoners  of  war 
in  Vietnam.   After  telling  of  the   atrocities 
suffered  by  our  noble  men  taken  as  prisoners 
by  the  Vlet-Namese.  the  article  urged  Ameri- 
can citizens  across  the  country  to  write  let- 
ters   to    their    Congressman    urging    a    Joint 
resolution  demanding  proper  treatment  for 
the  prisoners  and  missing  men.  The  article 
Impressed  upon  the  reader's  mind  that  pub- 
lic opinion,  roused  and  ready  to  fight,  would 
be  the  vital  factor  In  getting  something  done. 
This  I  realize  to  be  true.  So  1  am  writing  this 
letter    to    vou    today.    Mr.    Price,    vrging    a 
joint  resolution  demanding  proper  treatment 
]or  the  prisoners  and  missing  men.  I  have 
also  written   a  letter  to   the  editors   of  the 
newspaper    in    my    hometown    of    Amarillo, 
Texas,    urging   the    citizens   to    send    letters 
to  you  and  to  Xuan  Thuy.  chief  North  Viet- 
nam negotiator  In  Paris.  Sir.  as  I  am  only 
a  high  school  senior  and  a  girl,  public  opinion 
seems  to  be  the  only  course  open  to  me  to  be 
lUiUzed  as  a  weapon  against  the  enemy.  I 
am  most  sincere   In  my   wish  to   help   our 
fighting  men  In  any  way  that  I  can.  I  am 
consumed  and  driven  by  this  frenzied  desire 
to  help  these  unfortunate,  tortured,  and  most 
gravely  mistreated  POW's.   Please  do  some- 
thing In   your  dynamic  way  to   help  these 
men. 

If  there  Is  anything  I  can  do  to  aid  In  this 
matter,  please  let  me  know.  Perhaps  I  can 
help  organize  an  all-out  drive  in  my  school 
and  community  that  will  evince  a  feeling 
of  public  opinion  strong  enough  (at  least  In 
my  city)  to  Influence  action  conducive  to 
helping  American  prisoners  In  Vietnam. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  assured  that 
with  you  as  our  Congressman,  something  of 
value  will  be  accomplished  In  relation  to  this 
matter. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

jANn:  Eddins. 
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WHAT  ARE  STANDARDS  OF  OEO 
FIELD  STAFF? 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or   TE3tAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Thursday.  NovevibcT  13.  1969 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  have  written  a  letter  to  Don 
Rumsfeld,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  OEO  has  just  hired 
as  a  community  organizer  for  the  pov- 
erty program  a  lady  with  questionable 
qualifications.  I  quote  below  my  letter 
which  •was  addressed  to  Rumsfeld: 


Congress  or  the  UNnEo  States. 

House  of  Representativfs 
Washington,  D.C.  November  12.  1969. 
Mr.  Donald  Rumsfeld. 
OjTice  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Don:   I  am  most  concerned  about  a 
situation     that    has     been     brought     to    my 
attention  by  a  ntunber  of  concerned  Dallas 
residents,  -This  regards  the  employment  of 
Mrs   Ruth  Jefferson,  a  Community  Organizer 
for  the  War  on  Poverty  Program   in  Dallas. 
Texas.  So  many  questions  have  been  raised 
regarding  Mrs.  Jefferson's  professional  qualifi- 
cations   for    this    very    significant    position 
that  I  feel  the  subject  Is  deserving  of  your 
immediate,  personal  attention.  It  is  essential 
that    the    Office    of    Economic    Opportunity 
establish  a  definite  set  of  professional  stand- 
ards for  employment  In  such  major  programs 
as  the  War  on  Poverty. 
-      Mr   Robert  Medrano,  the  top  official  In  the 
West  Dallas  Center  on  the  War  on  Poverty, 
cited    the   major   reason  for  Mrs.   Jefferson's 
selection  as  a  Community  Organizer  was  be- 
cause of   "her  past  performance  as  a  Com- 
munity Organizer."  After  a  careful  review  of 
Mrs    Jefferson's  record  of  Civic  involvement, 
I  note  onlv  the  role  she  played  In  organizing 
was  a  "Sit-in"  In  the  Dallas  Welfare  Office  In 
November,    1968.    For    this    action,    she    was 
found  to  be  In  contempt  of  Court  by  the  Pre- 
siding Judge  of  the  1 60th  District  Court  on 
December  6.  1968. 

On  August  25.  1969.  several  hundred  of 
Mrs.  Jefferson's  fellow  residents  In  the  Dallas 
Housing  Authority  petitioned  for  her  re- 
moval because  she  and  a  group  of  her  asso- 
ciates were  using  her  apartment  a-s  a  base  to 
"preach  hate."  Mrs.  Jefferson  numbers  among 
her  close  associates  Ernest  McMillan  and 
Donald  Ray  Williams,  fugitives  currently 
carried  on  the  wanted  list  by  the  United 
States  law  enforcement  officials. 

Ruth  Jefferson  has  been  assigned  to  per- 
form  organizational    acUvlties   for   the   War 
on  Poverty  in  precisely  the  same  area  where 
her  former  neighbors  petitioned  for  her  re- 
moval Just  three  months  ago.   At  the   time 
Mrs  Jefferson  was  forced  to  vacate  her  apart- 
ment In  the  Dallas  Housing  Authority,  she 
owed  over  $400  In  past  due  rental  payments. 
Mrs.  Jefferson  was  convicted  in  Torrance, 
California,  in  1964  for  shoplifting,  and  was 
sentenced  to  two  years  In  prison  for  the  of- 
fense.   The    sentence    was    suspended.    The 
twenty-nine  year  old  Mrs.  Jefferson  was  again 
arrested  on  June  25.  1969.  In  Dallas  for  bur- 
glary and  disturbing  the  peace.  The  charges 
were  later  dropped.  On  April  29.  1969.  Fed- 
eral Law  Enforcement  Officials  secured  a  war- 
rant to  search  her  Dallas  Housing  Authority 
home  for  the  purpose  of  determining  If  there 
were   firearms   available   In   violaUon  of  the 
1968  Federal  Firearms'  Act.  The  search  un- 
covered   three    twelve-gauge    shotguns,    one 
shotgun  of   undetermined   gauge,  and  eight 
sawed-off    shotgun    barrels.    The   stock    and 
trigger  housing  groups  that  were  originally 
joined  to  the  sawed-off  shotgun  barrels  were 
not  found  In  the  apartment. 


On  repealed  occasions,  Mrs.  Jefferson  has 
attempted  to  purchase  additional  weapons 
in  the  Dallas  area.  On  April  4.  1969,  she  at- 
tempted to  purchase  an  M-1  Carbine  on 
credit  at  Cullum  and  Boren,  but  store  per- 
sonnel refused  to  grant  her  credit.  On  April 
7,  1969.  she  did  succeed  in  purchasing  a 
twelve  gauge  shotgun  from  Ray's  hardware 
In  Dallas. 

At  the  tune  Mrs  Jefferson  filed  her  appli- 
cation for  emplovmenl  with  War  on  Poverty 
officials,  she  lulled  to  record  the  fact  that 
she  had  previously  been  arrested  or  con- 
vicicd  of  a  law  violation.  Both  fhe  California 
c'lnvictlon  fur  khopllfllng.  and  the  Dallas 
arrest  frr  burglary  and  disturbing  the  peace 
s-hould  have  been  recorded  en  the  employ- 

iiirnt    form. 

II  i-  also  significant  that  Mrs  Jefferson  has 
only  licld  one  position  of  gainful  employment 
:-ince  1964.  For  a  period  of  six  weeks  u\ 
lite  1968.  Mrs.  Jefferson  worked  as  an  em- 
plc.vee  of  the  Dal-Tex  Waste  Material  Com- 
pany of  Dallas  at  the  rate  of  $1.60  per  hour. 
For  "the  remaining  four  years  and  ten  months. 
since  1064,  Mrs,  Jefferson  has  been  a  welfare 
recipient. 

In  April  of  1969.  Mrs  Jefferson  purchased 
a  1968  luxury  Caprice  automobile  with  a 
$1,000  cash  down  payment,  and  she  sub- 
sequentlv  returned  with  an  additional  H.700 
cash  pavment  to  complete  the  transaction. 
At  the  time  of  purchase,  Mrs.  Jefferson  listed 
the  following  as  sources  of  income:  $300,00 
per  month  in  salary:  $120  00  per  month 
from  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion; and  S243  00  per  month  in  child  sup- 
port. This  represented  a  total  monthly  in- 
come of  $663  00  per  month.  On  the  purchase 
application,  Mrs,  Jefferson  made  no  reference 
to  her  status  as  a  welfare  recipient. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  the  Committee  in  the 
United  States  Congress  charged  with  estab- 
lishing guidelines  for  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity programs,  and  as  the  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict where  this  problem  has  arisen,  I  urge 
you  to  Immediately  send  a  representative  of 
your  Office  to  Dallas  to  investigate  this  ap- 
pointment. 

Yours  sincerely, 

James  M.  Collins. 
iVfember  of  Congress. 


PETER   LEKTRICH   RETIRES 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
was  aware  of  the  fact  that  Peter  Lektrich, 
who  served  under  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
was  anxious  to  move  south  where  the 
winters  are  milder,  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  of  his  recent  retirement. 

All  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  to 
know  Pete,  and  to  seek  his  counsel  and 
assistance,  regret  to  see  him  leave.  He 
gave  conscientious  attention  to  his  work 
and  always  went  the  "extra  mile"  to  be 
helpful.  Nothing  was  ever  too  much  trou- 
ble for  him. 

For  several  years.  Pete  and  I  were  ten- 
ants in  the  same  apartment  building. 
Regardless  of  the  weather,  Pete  was  out 
in  it  and  on  his  way  to  the  office.  Neither 
wind  nor  snow  nor  rain  nor  sleet  would 
deter  him. 

In  my  contacts  with  him.  and  from 
comments  that  have  been  made  by  my 
colleagues  and  others  with  whom  he  was 
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associated  he  iihowed  a  rare  and  deep 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  others. 
I  marvel  at  his  constitution  and  his  tre- 
mendous inner  courage. 

To  say  that  we  will  miss  him  is  an  un- 
der.statement.  I 

Along  with  Pete's  many  friends.  I  wi.sh 
him  an  abundance  of  happiness  and  con- 
tentment in  his  retirement  that  he  has 
so  justly  earned  during  his  many  years 
of  faithful  and  dedicated  service  in  tlie 
House  of  Representatives. 


CODE   FOR   REPORTING   CIVIL 
DISORDERS 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF   C/H-IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  GOLDVi^ATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  thousands  of  Americans  are  par- 
ticipating in  rallies  both  opposing  and 
supporting  President  Nixon's  policies  in 
Vietnam.  -Naturally,  the  presentation 
and  lnt6ri)retation  of  these  demonstra- 
tions in  the  mass  media  will  have  a 
strong  influence  on  their  success  or  fail- 
ure. 

Since  these  demohstrations  apparently 
influence  foreign  observers'  judgments 
of  U.S.  public  opinion,  I  feel  that  it  is  of 
crucial  importance  that  the  news  media 
place  these  activatSes  in  their  proper 
perspective.  Too  oft^n  the  press  will  over- 
dramatize  an  event,  thereby  serving  as 
the  activists'  press  agents.  Moreover,  it 
is  of  equal  importance  that  public  safety 
remain  a  paramount  concern  of  the  news 
media. 

I  submit  for  the  consideration  of  this 
body  an  article  by  Mr.  Edmonde  Haddad, 
news  editor  of  KPOL  radio  in  Los 
Angeles,  in  which  he  discusses  a  code  for 
the  reporting  of  civil  disorders.  This  code 
was  presented  to  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the 
National  Journalistic  Society. 

I  feel  that  this  code  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  a  set  of  rules  to  be  followed  by 
press,  radio,  and  television  reporters  dur- 
ing their  coverage  of  civil  disorders.  It 
certainly  deserves  tlie  consideration  of 
this  body,  and  of  eveiy  newsman  in 
America,  as  a  proof  that  American  free 
enterprise  can  "police"  itself  without 
Government  intervention. 

Finally,  I  cite  especially  .section  16  of 
the  code,  an  injunction  which  sliould 
remain  foremost  in  the  minds  of  news- 
men: 

The  potential  for  inciting  public  disorders 
demands  that  competition  be  secondary  to 
the   cause   of    public   safety. 

The  text  is  as  follows : 

The  following  are  Suggestions  for  the  Re- 
porting of  Civil  Disorders  and  other  events 
that  may  reflect  public  tension.  These  re- 
minders to  newsmen  In  Southern  California 
are  based  on  experience  In  various  cities  of 
the  United  States,  liKluding  Los  Angeles: 

1  Avoid  emphasizing  stones  on  public  ten- 
sions while  the  tensions  of  a  particular  in- 
cident are  developing  Ask  the  law-enforce- 
ment agency  involved  whether  the  develop- 
ing incident  is  designated  as  a  disturbance 
of  the  peace  or  otherwise.  Report  the  official 
designation  of  the  incident. 

2.   Public  reports  should  not  state  exact 
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location,  intersection,  street  name,  or  num- 
ber until  authorities  have  sufficient  person- 
nel on  hand  to  maintain  control. 

3.  Immediate  or  direct  reporting  should 
minimize  interpretation,  eliminate  airing  of 
rumors,  and  avoid  using  unverified  state- 
ments 

4  Avoid  the  reporting  of  trivial  incidents 
Reporting  should  emphasize  the  partial  and 
local  aspects  of  the  particular  incident, 
avoiding  Implication  that  the  incident  rep- 
resents widespread  or  general  events  Editing 
al~o  should  place  the  reporting  of  an  incident 
in  realistic  perspective 

.").  Because  inexpert  use  of  cameras,  bright 
lights,  or  microphones  may  stir  exhibition- 
ism of  some  people,  great  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised by  crews  at  scenes  of  public  disorders. 
Because,  too.  of  danger  of  injury  and  even 
death  to  news  personnel,  ihtir  presence 
should  be  as  unobtrusive  as  possible.  Un- 
marked vehicles  should  be  used  for  initial 
evaluation  of  events  of  this  nature 

6.  Cruising  in  an  area  of  potential  crisis 
may  invite  trouble  It  is  suggested  that  re- 
porters m&ke  full  use  of  the  law-enforcement 
headquarters  nearest  such  an  area  until  a 
newsworthy  event  occurs 

7.  Reporters  who  are  at  the  scene  of  an 
explosive  or  potentially  explosive  situation 
should  avoid  reporting  of  Interviews  with  ob- 
vious 'Inciters."  Reporters  should  interview 
responsible  representatives  of  the  affected 
locality. 

8.  Reporters  should  inform  in  advance 
any  person  who  Is  interviewed  that  the  in- 
terview may  be  made  ptibllc. 

9.  Scare  headlines,  scare  bulletins,  and 
sensationalism  of  other  kinds  should  be 
avoided  In  magazines,  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television 

10.  All  news  media  should  make  every  ef- 
fort to  assure  that  only  sea.soned  reporters 
are   sent    to   the   scene   of   a   disaster. 

U.  No  report  should  use  superlatives  or 
adjectives  which  might  incite  or  enlarge  a 
conflict,  or  cause  a  renewal  of  trouble  in 
areas  where  disturbances  have  quieted. 

12.  Reporters  should  emphasize  efforts  by 
law  enforcement  officials  to  restore  order. 
Advice  to  the  public  should  emphasize 
avoidance  of  areas  of  potential  danger,  ob- 
servance of  any  curfew,  or  similar  sugges- 
tions that  originate  with  public  safety 
officers. 

13.  Advisory  d.ita  for  discretionary  use  by 
newsmen  should  be  written  In  calm,  matter- 
of-fact  sentences.  This  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  inflammatory  results  from  unin- 
tended public  report  of  discretionary  infor- 
mation. Honest  and  dispassionate  reporting 
Is  the  best  reporting. 

14.  Reporters  should  not  detail  how  any 
weapon  is  obtained,  made,  or  used. 

15.  Reporters  should  not  identify  precise 
locations  of  command  po.sts  of  public  offi- 
cials, police,  fire  vinits,  or  military  units. 

16.  Every  reporter  and  technician  should 
be  governed  by  the  rules  of  good  taste  and 
common  sense.  The  potential  for  Inciting 
public  disorders  demands  that  competition 
be  secondary  to  the  cause  of  public  safety. 


CHILDREN'S  PRAYERS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
week  I  am  placing  five  short  children's 
prayers    in    the   Congressional    Record. 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  our  Nation's 
schools  a  source  for  children's  prayers 
for  use  at  the  start  of  the  school  day. 
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Tills  Is  necessary  because  the  Supreme 
Court  has  banned  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing in  public  schools,  but  by  reading 
prayers  from  the  Record,  which  is  a 
public  document,  no  laws  will  be  vio- 
lated. 

I  think  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
was  wrong;  it  is  harmful  to  America,  and 
it  is  a  sad  commentary  that  such  devo- 
tional exercises  have  been  banned  in  a 
Nation  that  was  founded  on  religous 
[irinclples. 

The  prayers  follow : 


Bless  us,  L<ird.  and  grant  that  we  Good  and 
Irtie  and  brave  may  be. 

II 

Teach  me.  my  God  and  King,  In  all  things 

thee   to  see. 
That  what  I  do  in  anything. 
To   do   It   for   thee. 

—George  Herbert. 
in 
All  good  gifts  around  us 
Are  sent  from  Heaven  above. 
Then  thank  the  Lord,  O  thank  the  t<ord, 
For  all  His  love, 

—Jane  Montgomery  Campbell. 

Tt 

Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord, 

all    ye   lands. 
Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness: 

come  before  his  presence  wTth  singing. 

— Psalm  100. 

V 

The  earth  is  the  Lord's 

and  the  fullness  thereof: 
The  world, 

and  they  that  dwell  therein. 

— PsaUn  24. 


THE  TRUTH  SEEMS  A  LITTLE 
TWISTED 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  III 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1969 

Mr,  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week's  Lssue  of  Advertising  Age  contains 
an  editorial  which  raises  an  interesting 
question  with  regard  to  the  application 
of  a  dual  standard  of  fairness,  accuracy, 
and  truth  to  radio  and  TV  advertising. 
It  points  an  accusing  finger  at  antismok- 
ing  commercials  which  contain  untruth- 
ful and  misleading  statements.  Surely 
regulations  deahng  with  deceit  and  mis- 
representation should  be  fairly  and 
eoually  applied  to  all  advertising  regard- 
less of  the  purpose  of  that  advertising. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Truth  Seems  a  Little  Twi.sted 

This  is  not  an  attempted  defense  of  cig- 
arets  or  cigaret  advertising. 

It  is  a  simple  affirmation  of  the  belief  that 
the  rules  of  fairness,  accuracy  and  truth  in 
advertising  should  apply  to  all  advertisers- 
including  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
the  American  Heart  Assn. 

Commercials  currently  appearing  on  the 
air  on  behalf  of  these  organizations — and 
they  are  very  good  commercials,  as  we  have 
testified  frequently — make  untruthful  and 
misleading  statements  which  no  commercial 
advertiser  could  hope  to  get  away  with. 

They  should  be  stopped. 

These  commercials  say,  without  any  quali- 
fication, that  cigaret  smoking,  on  the  aver- 
age, reduces  a  smoker's  life  by  8.3  years,  and 
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that  every  cigaret  you  smoke  takes  a  minute 
of  your  life.  These  are  wUd,  unsupported  al- 
legations. They  should  not  be  permltt«l  on 
the  air. 

The  theory  that  "anything  Is  aU  right  ll 
the  right  people  do  it"  holds  no  water  at 
all  AU  advertising  should  be  truthful.  In 
fact  and  in  implication.  This  particular 
statement  Is  neither.  It  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  NOVEMBER  3 
SPEECH  ON  VIETNAM 
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the  problem  correctly,  set  the  right  goals  for 
the  United  States,  and  found  the  best 
method  we  can  think  of  to  work  toward  those 
goals.  We  would  ask,  In  addition,  that  he  re- 
main constantly  alert  for  new  opportunities 
for  a  just  settlement. 

Beyond  these  requirements,  however,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  make  demands  or  dictate 
tactics  We  think  that  President  Nixon  is 
doing  the  best  he  can  to  achieve  the  peace 
that  all  Americans  want  If  there  are  others 
who  think  so  as  well,  this  would  l>e  »n  excel- 
lent time  to  let  him  know 
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SWEDEN 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4.  1969 
Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Pres- 
ident Is  Doing  What  He  Can  in  Difficult 
Vietnam  Situation,"  is  the  title  of  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Greene- 
vUle  Tenn.,  Sun  on  Wednesday.  Novem- 
ber 5,  1969.  It  was  written  lol  lowing 
President  Nixon's  address  to  the  Nation 
on  Monday  night,  November  3.  when  he 
tailed  on  the  sUent  majority  to  rn^eak  out. 
The  silent  majority  is  becominB  an 
aroused  majority. 

The  Greeneville  Sun  is  one  oi  the  out- 
standing daUy  newspapers  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  and  contributes  greatly  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  the  development  of 
the  area  for  a  better  way  of  life. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  this  editorial 
with  the  readers  of  the  Record  : 

President    Is   Doing    What    Ht   Ca.n    in 

Difficult  Vietnam  situation 
President  Nlxons  address  to  the  nation 
Mondav  night  added  to  the  continuing  de- 
bate over  Vietnam  an  important  element  that 
had  been  missing,  namely,  iin  articulate  de- 
lense  of  his  policy  toward  the  war  nnd  his 
efforts  in  behalf  ol  peace. 

Many  Americans  had  been  led  Into  e\pfccl- 
ing  too  much  from  the  speech.  The  impres- 
..lon  had  gotten  around  that  the  President 
could  be  expected  to  announce  .some  dra- 
matic step— a  cease  fire  call,  perhaps,  or  even 
a  firm  pullout  timetable— that  would  amount 
to  at  least  a  partial  repudiation  ol  U.S.  goals 
m  entering  the  war  and  pursuing  it  for  the 
last  several  years. 

So  far  as  we  could  tell,  this  impression  was 
pretty  much  manufactured  by  leading  critics 
m  the  Congress.  The  President  himself  had 
revealed  nothing  about  what  he  v. as  going  to 

pay  .     , 

What  he  did  say  was  neither  particularly 
fonclllatory  nor  particularly  defiant  It  did 
not  promise  more  than  it  had  a  right  to.  but 
it  was  determined,  hopeful,  and  guardedly 
optimistic.  It  did  not  offer  an  instant  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  tangle,  for  there  was  not 
one  to  offer. 

The  speech  was,  however,  Inlormatr.e.  as  a 
review  of  the  origins  of  the  U.S.  involvement 
in  Vietnam  and  the  steps  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  had  taken  toward  peace.  It 
\^as  frank  in  its  clear  statement  of  the  con- 
equences  that  a  quick  U.S.  pullout  would 
have  in  South  Vietnam  and  around  the 
v.orld.  and  in  the  United  States  itself.  And  It 
was  challenging,  in  its  call  for  Americans  to 
:,Land  firm  and  together  for  the  sake  of  long- 
run  peace. 

One  thing  that  the  address  did  was  ask  the 
previously  silent  or  undecided  to  take  a  posi- 
tion. The  effect  seems  likely  to  be  that  many 
iA  those  in  the  middle  on  the  war  issue  will 
make  a  choice  about  where  they  stand.  Both 
ides  will  probably  become  vocal  and  deter- 
mined in  the  weeks  ahead. 
In  our  view,  the  President  ha^  understood 


SHAWNEE  MISSION  SERTOMA  CLUB 
SUPPORTS  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  LARRY  WINN.  JR. 


OF     KANS.\.S 

IN  T  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRLSENTA  I IVE- 

Thursday.  November  13.  1969 
Mr  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  include  here  for  the  attention  ot  my 
colleagues  the  views  of  220  men  and 
women  members  of  the  Shawnee  Mission 
Sertoma  Club  and  the  'silent  majority 
who  are  no  longer  silent.  These  outstand- 
ing Americans  stand  in  firm  .support  ot 
our  President  in  his  effort  to  secure  peace 
in  Vietnam.  Their  resolution  follows: 

The  Shawnee  Mission  Sermma  Club,  the 
oldest  civic  group  m  Northeast  Johnson 
County,  and  one  of  the  largest  with  160  busi- 
ness and  professional  members,  has  serious  y 
considered  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  move 
initiated  on  October  15.  1969. 

Our  Freedom  Committee  was  autnorizeo 
by  the  club's  Board  oi  Directors  to  present 
the  loUowlng  Resolution  at  an  open  meeting 
,,t  club  members,  with  their  wives,  on  Octo- 
ber 21.  1969:  , 
Whereas  the  Vietni.in  Moratorium  Da> 
I,r.>p..gandists  advocate  our  troop  withdraw-al 
from  Vietnam,  and  such  appeasement  m  the 
ua-^l  has  caused  increa.sing  demands  on  the 
p  ri  ot  Communists,  leading  to  ultimate 
s'urender  to  them,  and 

Whereas,  sin  render  to  Communists  in  Viet- 
nam will  signal  the  beginning  of  a  monstrous  , 
massacre  ot  the  thousands  of  South  Viet- 
namese people  who  have  resisted  Communist 
■'ggression  In  their  country  all  these  years, 
and  such  a  mussacre  is  certain,  based  on  the 
history  of  Communists  slaughtering  over  50 
million  people  during  the  past  52  years,  and 
Whereas,  such  a  surrender  would  cause  the 
United  States  of  Americas  prestige  to  be  so 
badlv  damaged  throughout  the  free  world 
that'  those  resisting  Communist  .-<. ggression 
could  never  again  trust  us. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  the  Shawnee 
Mission  Sertoma  Club  commend  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  for  standing  firm  against 
those  who  would  appease  our  enemies,  and 
further  commend  President  Richard  M.  Nlxou 
for  his  efforts  to  secure  peace  without  ap- 
peasement in  Vietnam; 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Shawnee 
Mission  Sertoma  Club  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing peace  with  honor  instead  of  peace  at  the 
price  of  surrender  and  massacre  of  the  South 
Vietntvmese  people,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  i  copy  ol  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  ot  the 
United  States,  to  all  members  of  Congress 
from  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and 
to  all  other  Sertoma  Clubs." 

This  resolution  approved  with  no  dissen'  - 
ing  \'>ie  by  220  men  and  women  present 
Hakold  George. 

Prea-tdcv  r 

I.LOVO   C'RIFFIN, 

Secrctarii 
Dr-  E.  L.  Retry, 

Freedom  Coviiniibion  Co-Chairman 
Joseph  Bell, 

Freedom  Commis-von  Co-Ciia<tvnin 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 
I  S  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1969 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  column 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  November  12, 
Marquis  Childs  comments  on  the  situa- 
tion of  Sweden,  a  nation  which  has  been 
known  for  lis  traditional  pohcy  of  neu- 
trality, having  avoided  war  since  1812. 
As  a  participating  nation  in  the  United 
Nations'  peace  keepin«  efforts.  Sweden 
has  set  aside  1.600  troops  as  a  United 
Nations  standing  lorce.  Some  12.000  have 
verved  over  tht  years,  mainly  in  the 
Middle  East.' 

The  United  States  maintains  loimal 
diplomatic  relations  with  Sweden.  Hov^- 
ever,  Pie.sidcnt  Nixon  has  lailed  to  ap- 
point a  L.S.  Amba.ssador  to  Sweden  to 
succeed  former  Ambassador  Heath  whose 
service  ended  on  January  '13.  The  chill 
on  United  States-Sweden  relations  re- 
sults from  Swedi-sh  criticism  ot  oui  !;ol- 
icy  in  Vietnam  and  ii.s  ;'.c  i-nilion  ol 
North  Vietnam. 

The  United  Slates  has  Ambassadors 
serving  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  and  other  nations  with 
which  there  are  strong  disagreements. 
Yet.  Sweden,  which  ironically  was  the 
first  nation  to  !;rant  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion to  the  United  States — aside  from 
the  colonists'  ally.  France— on  January 
23.  1783,  has  not  been  sent  an  Ambas- 
sador since  President  Nixon  took  office. 
Incidentally,  Sweden  took  a  very 
strong  stand  and  denounced  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 

In  New  York  City  George  Spitz  has 

announced  that  a  committee— the  Fair 

Play    for   Sweden   Committee — is   being 

formed  to  bring  this  issue  to  trablic  at- 

.  tention. 

As  Marquis  Childs  said: 
The  lot  of  a  neutral  is  an  unhappy  one. 
The  Nixon  administration  has  not  sent  an 
."Embassador  to  Stockholm,  which  is  one  way 
of  frowning.  But  it  Is  also  denying  an  au- 
thoritative voice  that  might  help  to  explain 
American  policy  and.  in  turn,  come  closer  to 
understanding  the  leelin^s  tli,-.  run  .so  deep 
icre 


The  article  loliows: 
;Frf>ni  the  Washington  I'ost,  Nov,   12.   !9i59| 
Unhappy  Lot  or  the  Nevtral  Is 

EXEMPLIiTED  BY  SWEDEN 

I  By  Marquis  Childs) 
.-loiKHOLM.— Neutrality  In  today's  tur- 
buleni  world  n;cans  balancing  on  a  tight 
rope  over  the  abyss.  That  balancing  act.  as 
the  swedes  have  discovered  during  \:ie  past 
30  years,  makes  f"r  jealousies  and  resent- 
nicins.  the  suspicion  :.nd  c^en  the  alienn- 
uon  of  neighbors  and  irieuds. 

.Sweden  is  '-nrrently  under  the  s.crn.  dis- 
upprovine  gaze  ol  Washlncton  Neutral? 
Not  at  all.  s.iy  American  policy  makers; 
neutral  in  lavor  oi  Ameri'a  s  rnemy  Ncrth 
Vietnam 

What  is  l.appeiii.'ig  here  may  cr  may  :'-0t 
foreshadow  the  pr-ifrn  e.sewhere  as  the 
rtlentkhs  tides  of  change  beat  against  old 
forms  and  old  be;ie;s  A  new  generation  has 
taken  over  tlie  Social  Democratic  Party  that 
has  governed  the  country  for  nearly  lour 
decaaes.  This  \ounger  generation  leels  i^s 
passionately  about  the  war  in  Vietnam  i-nd 
if^  horrors  ..s  ao  "he  thousands  ol  ticincu- 
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Btrators  In  the  United   States.  Their  leader 
nnd  spokesman  la  Olof  Palme,  the  new  Prime 

Minister. 

The  frown  on  Uncle  Sam's  face  was  visi- 
ble when  Palme,  then  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, marched  in  a  demonstration  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  Ambassador  to  Moscow 
who  was  visiting  Stockholm  In  Febniary. 
1968.  The  frown  grew  darker  and  sterner 
when  en  Jan.  10  of  this  year  the  govern- 
ment recognized  the  regime  In  Hanoi  and 
uccrecllted  the  Swedish  Ambassador  to  Pe- 
king to  North  Vietnam  as  well.  Sweden  Is 
the  only  country  In  Westprn  Europe  to  rec- 
oc-nlze  Hanoi  as  well  as  Saigon 

Then  in  SeptemUer.  as  the  leadership 
changed.  Foreign  Minister  Ti.rst"n  N.l.-son 
made  a  speech  to  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  Conference  that  brought  the  roof 
down.  As  reported  \n  the  first  news  stories. 
he  !;eemed  to  be  saying  in  what  was  appar- 
ent'y  a  fu/zlly  worded  speech  that  Sweden 
Intended  to  -ive  $40,000,000  to  Hanoi.  Tlie 
political  opposition  here  an:l  most  of  the 
press  reacted  wltl.  Indignation  and  in  the 
United  States  this  was   the   I'lnal  affront. 

As  Invariably  happens,  the  correction 
never  catches  up  with  the  sensational  head- 
lines. Members  of  the  new  povernment  ex- 
plained that  the  $40,000,000  was  to  be  used 
for  reconstructlcn  In  both  Vietnams  and 
only  aft»r-the  war  had  ended  In  the  north 
an«t  souUv.-The  only  exception  would  be  for 
humanitarian  purposes.  Under  this  excep- 
tion Sweden  has  given  Hanoi  about  $1,000- 
000    In    hospital    i-c;ulpment    and    medicines. 

Tlie  tight  rope  in  the  bal.mcing  act  Is  sus- 
pended between  the  two  superpowers,  Mos- 
cow to  the  east  and  Washington  to  the  west. 
The  Soviet  Invasion  of  C:<rcchoslovakla  In 
1968  gave  the  government  of  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats an  opportunity  to  offset  the  attacks 
on  America's  Vietnajn  policy.  The  first  re- 
sponse, as  the  Russian  tanks  rolled  into 
Prague,  was  a  sternly  worded  note  to  Mos- 
cow denouncing  the  action  of  the  giant  to 
the  east. 

In  September  the  Swedes  went  to  the  polls 
to  elect  a  new  parliament.  For  the  first  time, 
the  Social  Democrats  won  a  clear  majority 
of  125  out  of  233  seats  In  the  lower  chamber, 
which  has  the  governing  power.  Tliey  would 
no  longer  be  dependent  on  a  coalition  with 
the  Farmers'  Party. 

Many  observers  believe  the  invasion  of 
Czechosovakla  was  the  reason  for  the  victory. 
As  elsewhere  in  Western  Europe.  Commu- 
nist Party  members  in  Sweden  were  out- 
raged. The  Communist  voting  strength 
dropped  from  7  to  4  per  cent  and  in  parlia- 
ment they  were  reduced  from  eight  seats  to 
three.  Palme  and  tbe  new  leadership  had 
held  the  left  wing  and  the  young. 

That  a  country  of  8,000.000  people,  the 
largest  of  the  Scandinavian  powers,  should 
have  an  Impact  on  the  course  of  world 
events  is  in  Itself  something  of  a  paradox. 
Part  of  the  explanation  may  lie  in  the  ex- 
traordinary technological  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  a  nation  that  h:is  avoided  war 
since  1812. 

Private  enterprise,  Which  is  at  least  95  per 
cent  of  the  economy,  has  pushed  Sweden 
know-how  and  skills  to  remarkable  lengths. 
Saab,  one  of  the  larger  Industries,  makes  a 
stipersonic  fighter  plane  as  well  as  a  motor- 
car. The  plane,  the  Draken.  Is  the  back- 
bone of  the  Swedish  Air  Force  and  is  sold 
as  well  to  Denmark. 

The  Swedes  have  consistently  carried 
the;r  weight  in  the  United  Nations,  with 
l.eoo  troops  set  aside  as  a  UN.  standby 
force  and  a  total  of  more  than  12,000  serv- 
ing over  the  years,  mostly  in  the  Middle 
East.  Sweden's  foreign  aid.  apart  from  pri- 
vate capital  investmeait.  Is  projected  at  1  per 
cent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

The  lot  of  a  neutral  Is  an  unhappy  one. 
The  Nixon  administration  has  not  sent  an 
Ambassador  to  Stockholm,  which  is  one  way 
of  frowning.  But  It  Is  also  denying  an  au- 
thoritative voice  that  might  help  to  explain 
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American  policy  and.  In  turn,  come  closer 
to  understanding  the  feelings  that  run  so 
deep  here. 


November  13,  1969 
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HENRY  T. 


WASKOW:     THE  SPIRIT 
OP    '43' 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXA."" 

IN  THE  H0U.=;E  of  UEPRFSENTATIVES 
Tliursday,  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  special  attention  on  this 
day  to  a  column  in  the  Dalla.s  Tin-.es 
Herald  by  Felix  R.  McKnight.  He  ex- 
in-cs.se.s,  in  \ery  movinr;  lansiianc  of  his 
Q-.vn.  and  by  publishiner  a  letter  from 
a  Temple.  Tex.,  .soldier  who  cave  his  life 
in  World  War  II.  the  .spirit  and  couia'^e 
which  has  made  this  country  tncat.  This 
soldier".";  expressions  are  especially  apt 
today  and  I  do  .sincerely  anree  with  Mr. 
Mcknieht  that  we  need  more  such  feel- 
ings in  these  days.  Captain  Waskow  was 
well  known  by  me  nnd  followinn  my  own 
battle  injuries.  I  was  attended  to  bv  his 
.sister  who  was  an  Army  nurse  on  duty 
at  the  McCloskcy  General  Hc-pitnl  in 
Waco.  Tex. 

The  column  referred  to  follows: 
Henry  T    Waskow:  The  SriRrr  of  '43 

On  the  bad  day  of  Dec.  14.  1943,  a  pack 
mule  clopped  its  way  through  the  slosh  of 
a  muddy  traU  tliat  fingered  down  the  slopes 
of  Mt   Sammucro,  Italy. 

Lashed  to  Its  back  was  the  body  of  a  man — 
quite  a  man. 

Tlie  dog  tag  identified  him  as  C.ipt.  Henry 
T.  Wi^skow.  Commanding  Officer,  Co.  B.  143rd 
Inf  .  36th  Division. 

A  withered  little  man  with  a  leathery  face 
waited  in  the  valley  at  the  trail's  end  And 
he  cried  when  he  saw  the  mules  burden. 

Men  all  around  Ernie  Pyle  cried  and  cursed 
a  war  that  would  t.ike  Henry  Waskow. 

Ernie  hunched  in  the  lamplight  and  WTOte 
the  finest  of  all  the  stories  that  made  him 
supreme  as  .a  war  correspondent.  He  wrote 
easily  and  eloquently  of  a  man's  bravery  ajid 
devotion  to  his  country.  He  wrote  of  the  men 
who  followed  Capt.  Waskow  into  combat;  saw 
the  heart  that  won  their  leader  the  highest 
awards  of  valor.  Far  above  the  call  of  duty 
was  the  life  of  Capt.  Waskow. 

It  all  came  back  the  other  day  while  try- 
ing to  figure  how  we've  lost  the  flaming  .«-pirit 
of  the  Henry  Waskows  in  the  wash  of  today's 
disrespect,  it  was  something  Capt.  Wsiskow 
wrote  before  he  led  his  company  up  those 
Nazi-infested  Italian  hillsides. 

We  got  spiritual  nourishnient  and  a  gird- 
ing of  our  guts  in  those  days  from  such 
words.  It  seems  time  to  again  try  them  for 
size — the  last  will  and  testament  of  Henry  T. 
Waskow,  ffM  home  after  death  to  hlF  family 
near  Temple.  Tex  : 

"Herewith  my  List  will  and  test.ament: 

"Greetings: 

"If  you  get  to  read  this.  I  will  have  died  In 
defense  of  my  country  and  all  It  stands  for — ■ 
the  most  honorable  and  distinguished  death 
a  man  can  die. 

"It  was  not  because  I  was  willing  to  die  for 
my  country,  however — I  wanted  to  live  for 
It"  Just  as  any  other  person  wants  to  do  It  is 
foolish  and  foolhardy  to  want  to  die  for  ones 
country,  but  to  live  for  it  is  something  else. 

"To  live  for  ones  country  is  to  my  mind 
to  live  a  life  of  service;  to.  in  a  small  way,  help 
a  fellow  man  occasionally  along  the  way,  and 
generally  to  be  useful  and  to  serve.  It  also 
means  to  me  to  nse  up  in  all  our  wrath  and 
with  overwhelming  power  to  crush  any  op- 
pressor of  human  rights. 

"That  is  our  job — all  of  us—  as  I  write  this. 


And  I  pray  to  Ood  that  we  are  wholly  success- 
ful. 

■■yes,  I  would  like  to  have  lived— to  live 
nnd  share  the  many  bles.sings  and  good  for- 
tunes that  my  grandparents  bestowed  upon 
me  A  fellow  never  had  a  better  family  than 
mine:  but  since  God  has  willed  it  otherwise. 
do  not  grieve  too  much,  dear  ones,  for  life  iri 
the  other  world  must  be  beautiful.  I  have 
lived  a  life  with  that  In  mind  all  along  I 
was  not  afraid  to  tile;  you  can  be  assured  of 
that. 

".Ml  along  I  prayed  that  I  nnd  others  coultl 
do  our  share  to  keep  you  safe  until  we  re- 
turned ....  I  made  my  choice  I  volunteered 
in  the  Armed  Forces  becau'^x!  I  felt  it  my  duly 
to  do  so  I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  do  Just 
a  little  bit  to  help  this  greit  country  of  ciir.'i 
In  Its  hours  of  darkness  and  need — the  coun- 
try that  means  more  to  me  than  life  Itself. 

".  .  .  Maybe  when  the  lights  go  on  again  all 
over  the  world,  free  people  can  be  happy  nnd 
gay  again.  Through  good  fortune  and  the 
Grace  of  God.  I  was  chosen  a  leader.  If  I  failed 
as  a  leader,  and  I  pr.iy  God  that  I  didn't,  it 
was  not  bcc.iu.sc  I  did  not  try.  God  alone 
knows  how  I  worked  and  slaved  to  make 
myFClf  a  worthy  leader  of  those  magnificent 
men. 

".  .  As  I  raid  a  couple  of  times  in  my  letters 
liomc.  'When  you  remember  nie  in  your 
prayers,  remember  to  pray  that  I  be  given 
strength,  char.ictcr  and  courage  to  lead  thesr 
ni.tirniliccnt  Amrncnns.'  I  hope  I  have  proveti 
worthy  of  their  faith,  trust  and  conHdencr 

"I  guess  I  have  always  appeared  as  pretty 
much  of  a  queer  cu?s  to  all  of  you  If  I  seemed 
strange  at  times,  it  was  because  I  had  weighty 
responsibilities  that  preyed  on  my  mind  and 
wouldn't  let  me  fclack  up  to  be  human  like  I 
wanted  to  be. 

"I  felt  so  unworthy,  at  time*,  of  the  great 
trust  my  country  liad  put  in  me,  that  I  sim- 
ply had  to  keep  plugging  to  satisfy  my  own 
.=eif  that  I  was  worthy  of  that  tru.st.  I  have 
not.  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  done  th.it 
and  I  suppose  I  never  will. 

"I  do  not  try  to  set  myself  on  a  pedestal  as 
a  martyr.  Every  Joe  Doe  who  shouldered  a 
rifle  made  a  similar  sacrifice. 

■'.  .  .  Try  to  live  a  life  of  service — to  help 
someone  wherever  you  are  or  whatever  you 
may  be  Take  it  from  me.  you  can  get  happi- 
ness out  of  that — more  than  anything  in 
life  .  .  . 

Henry  T.  Waskow." 

No.  Capt  Waskow.  you  weren't  a  queer 
cuss.  "Vou  were  one  of  the  great  Americans — 
the  likes  of  which  are  needed  pretty  badly 
these  days    -The  Editor 


DOCTOR  SHORTAGE  IN  RURAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBEUUS 

OF    KANSAS 

I.N   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
Increasing  concern  throughout  rural 
America  regarding  the  chronic  shortage 
of  physicians.  It  is  most  distressing  in 
this  age  of  rapid  technological  prorress 
and  scientific  development  that  we  find 
in  our  rural  areas  only  one  physician  to 
each  1,000  square  miles. 

This  crying  need  has  not  gone  un- 
noticed. Dr.  Roger  Egeberg,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health,  has  specifically 
called  for  training  of  many  more  general 
practitioners.  As  Dr.  Egeberg  explained, 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  family  doc- 
tors "Who  can  treat  most  of  the  illnesses 
that  afflict  our  population  and  which  do 
not  necessarily  require  attention  of  a 


specialist.  If  the  training  of  family  doc- 
tors can  be  stepped  up,  relief  could  be 
provided  to  all  specialities  of  the  medi- 
cal profession— freeing  specialists  for 
more  research  and  intensive  study  of 
special  cases. 

Dr  George  A.  Wolf.  Jr  .  M.D..  dean 
and  provost,  University  of  Kansas  Medi- 
cal Center,  is  a  progressive  administra- 
tor who  more  than  realizes  the  vital  role 
the  general  practitioners  play  in  provid- 
in"  adequate  health  service.  His  leader- 
ship is  having  a  far-reaching  effect. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  feel  that  Dr.  Wolfs  pro- 
posals merit  close  study  and  considera- 
tion by  medical  school  administrators 
and  everyone  who  is  interested  in  im- 
proving family  health  service.  His  views 
are  spelled  out  in  some  detail  m  the  fol- 
lowing comments  that  he  presented  in  a 
recent  speech  to  the  Kansas  Academy  of 
General  Practice. 

His  remarks  are  must  reading  for  all 
of  us  who  are  interested  in  revitalizing 
rural  and  small  town  America.  His 
.speech  follows: 

A  Taik  to  the  Kansas  Acaoemv  i.»  Oknfr.al 
Practice 
(By  Dr.  George  A.  Well.  Jr.t 
I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  about 
the   American   Board   of   Family    Practice- 
its  impact  on  the  University  of  Kansas  Med- 
ical   School.    I    was   on   the    CouncU   of    the 
Association    of    American    Medical    Colleges 
when  the  original  committee  was  appointed 
under   the   direction   of   Bill   WlUard   to  get 
into    the    matter    of    Family    Practice    and 
Boards  of  Family  Practice.  I  had  many  din- 
ners and  cups  of  coffee  with  Fred  Richardson 
and  other  people  involved  with  the  Ameri- 
can  Academy   Committee   on   Education.   I 
note  a  great  deal  of  effort  which  the  Ameri- 
can  Academy   of  General   Practice   has  put 
into  this  program  to  develop  Family  Practi- 
tioners   After  I  came  to  Kansas  in  1966.  one 
of  the  first  things  that  I  did  was  to  meet 
Mac  Cahill.  and  of  course  Jack  Walker  was 
.sitting   on   my  shoulder  whispering  Family 
Practice.  Family  Practice  in  my  ear— like  the 
Chinese  water  torture.  But  don't  forget  I  had 
just  as  many  characters  perched  on  my  other 
shoulder  saving  some  negative  things  about 
Family  Practice — its  future  and  its  role  at  our 
Medical  Center.  The  fact  is.  in  spite  of  consid- 
erable and  strong  opposition  at  the  National 
level,  the  American  Board  of  Family  Prac- 
tice  was   established   last  February   and   re- 
gardless  of   predictions  that   are  made  that 
the  program  will  collapse  in  the  future  in 
the   face   of   specialization,   it   is   quite  clear 
and  our  faculty  has  been  told  that  we  must 
decide  what  we  are  to  do  for  those  students 
of    ours    who    request    quailfication    for   the 
Boards    of    Family    Practice.    The    decision 
therefore,   is   to   develop   a   program   or   not 
develop   a   program.   Obviously   it    would   be 
foolish  not  to  do  so  considering  our  close- 
ne-ss    to    the    American    Academy.    The    fact 
that  we  Itave  Jack  Walker  and  Jesse  Rising 
in    prominent    positions    on    our    staff,    and 
the    tact    that    some    of    the    distinguislied 
leadership  of  the  American  Academy  comes 
trom    the   State    of    Kansas,    would    make   it 
impossible  for  us  not  to  participate  in  some 
la.shlon  in  the  development  ot  the  program. 
It   should   be   pointed   out.   however,   that 
the  University  of  Kansas,  in  spite  ot  inertia 
on   the   part  of   some   of   us  statf    members, 
has  not  ignored  this  situation.  Our  depart- 
ment of  Medicine  has  been  heavily  oriented 
'owards  general  internal  medicine  althougii 
It  has  assisted  in  tlie  appropriate  .strength- 
ening  of   specialist   training   programs.    Dr. 
Delp  IS  one  of  the  few  professors  of  Medicine 
in  the  country  who  was  lit  to  spend  the  ma- 
jority of  his  time  working  with  ambulatory 
patients  and  not  with  the  exotic  patients 
lu  the  beds,  although  he  didn't  neglect  the.se 
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either.  Furthermore,  for  the  past   15  or  so 
years,    aU   of   our   students   have    been   re- 
quired to  take  an  experience  with  a  small 
town  family  practitioner.  A  recent  study  by 
Dr.  Walker  and   our  students  showed  that 
this   experience   apparently   did   not   change 
the  rate  of  going  into  Family  Practice  over 
our   graduates   as   compared    to  the   rate   ot 
decline  on  the  national  scene.  ( Kansas  State 
Medical  Journal.  Walker,  et  ai  ,  1967  i    More- 
over   a   grant  was  made  available  from  the 
American     Academy     of     General     Practice 
Foundation   which   permitted   us   to  search 
for  a  person  to  develop  the  Family  Practice 
Program    several    years    before    the    Boards 
went    through,    but    no   .me    was    willing    to 
accept    this    po.silion     In    retrospect.    I    am 
quite  convinced   that    tlie   rea.sons   they   did 
not    accept    this    position    was    because    the 
amount  of  money   available   tor  salary   wa-s 
insufficient,  and  the  uncertainty  about  Fam- 
ily Practice  Boards. 

We  have  not  attempted  in  any  way  to  iso- 
late ourselves  from  physicians  in  FamiU 
Practice,  and  I  have  encouraged  and  indeed 
taken  upon  mysell,  .several  maneuvers  •." 
bring  selected  Family  Practitioners  in  closer 
contact  with  our  students  and  faculty.  How- 
ever I  have  been  requested  lo  say  what  we 
plan  to  do  and  this  is  what  I  am  going  to  do, 

today. 

My  comments  will  be  divuled  'iiio  st- cral 

categories : 

1  Student  Considerations 
2.  Curriculum    planning    at    'he    Medical 

Center 

3  Recruitment  ot  Physicians  for  Kansa^ 

4  Recommendations  to  the  faculty  lor  un- 
plementatlon  of  a  program  in  Family  Prac- 
tice. 

So  that  we  all  understand  what  we  are 
talking  about  the  essentials  for  residency 
training  in  Family  Practice— "The  Family 
Physician  is  defined  as  one  who; 

1.  Serves  as  the  physician  of  first  contact 
with  the  patient  and  provides  the  means  oi 
entry  into  the  Health  Care  System. 

2  Evaluates  the  patients  total  health  care 
needs  provides  personal  medical  care  within 
one  or  more  fields  of  medicine  and  refers  the 
patient  when  indicated  to  appropriate  sources 
of  care   while   preserving  the   continuity   ot 

his  care 

3  Develops  a  responsibility  for  the  pa- 
tient's comprehensive  and  continuous  health 
care  and  when  needed  acts  as  a  coordinator 
ol  the  patients  health  services. 

4  Accepts  responsibility  for  tlie  patient.^ 
total  health  care  including  the  use  ol  con- 
sultants within  the  context  of  his  environ- 
ment including  the  community  and  the  fam- 
ily or  comparable  social  unit. 

"in  short,  the  family  physician  must  be  pre- 
pared to  fulfill  the  unique,  specihc  and  func- 
tional role  in  the  delivery  oi  modern  com- 
prehensive health  services.  ' 

Now  to  be  perfectly  honest.  I  think  all  of 
you   would   agree   that    this   definition   says 
nothing  about  practicing  in  small  towns  in 
the  state  of  Kansas  or  in  small  towns  in  other 
states    I  think  the  record  should  be  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  institution  of  the  Fam- 
ily Practice  Program  will  not  sohe  the  prob- 
lem of  physicians  in  solo  prac'ice  in   small 
communities.  I  think  it  v\ould  he  dishonest 
If  -.ve  were  to  claim  credit  :or  thit.  i  e  .  the 
relief    of    the    problem   of    individual    physi- 
r'ans  services  in  the  small  cominiuuiies   oy 
developing  a  Family  Practice  Program  nt  the 
Medical  Center.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
cept of  a  familv  phv-inan  in  a  group  "f  lam- 
nv    physicians    and    specialist       along    w.ih 
adequate    help    from    Allied   Health    Proies- 
sional  people  servine  a  region  in  an  organi/.ed 
fashion  is  indeed  a  possible  solution  to  some 
of  tlie  health  care  problems  in  the  state    In 
any  event,  it   is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss 
this  problem  now.  but  we  noie  with  pleasure 
that   a   Kansas  State   Medical   Society   Com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  and  is  func'ion- 
ing  to  consider  this  latter  matter. 
Now    what    about    students''   In    -le    fir.st 
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place,  there  have  been  increasing  feelings 
that  the  preceptorshlp  program  requiring  a 
medical  student  to  spend  a  month  with  a 
physician  in  a  small  town  is  unrealistic  and 
limiting  and  indeed  may  encourage  young 
people  not  to  stay  in  Kansas  if  tliey  Icel  that 
their  only  medical  opportunities  here  are 
in  verv  tinv  rural  towns.  The  faculty  has 
repeatedlv  requested  that  this  program  be 
modified  to  meet  the  wishes  ol  '.he  indi- 
vidual students  In  other  words,  il  stxtclents 
request  to  ,.'0  v.  1th  a  group  ot  general  physi- 
cians ill  a  meaiuin  .sized  lown.  or  ll  'hey 
wlsli  lo  go  with  a  group  of  specialists  in  a 
region,  or  to  a  small  communitv  ho.spual 
with  multiple  stalf-ihese  wishes  .vhould  l)e 
acceded  to  I  have  taken  the  position  per- 
.sonally  and  so  Instructed  the  preceptor'hip 
committee  that  no  changes  in  'he  original 
program  should  be  made  until  '.he  curricu- 
lum  ol    tlie    future    is   clear 

In  the  past  two  vears  two  >  uiric»  ium 
commutes  have  been  working  on  what  we 
should  do  about  the  various  problems  which 
be.^el  medical  education  these  days  -..nd 
which  might  be  solved  by  curriculum  change 
It  was  onlv  t  .vo  weeks  ngo  that  the  curru  u- 
lum  committee  ftnaliy  came  up  with  what 
seems  to  be  a  rea.soni.ble  recommendation 
This  will  be  presented  ihe  day  after  tomor- 
row ui  the  Executive  Faculty  and  a  week 
from  now  to  the  laculty  as  a  whole,  li  the 
recommendations  pa.'^s  they  will  be  imple- 
mented as  of  July  1.  1970  The  recommenda- 
tions are  complex  but  i)oi!  tluwn  t  >  the 
lollowing: 

It  will  be  po>slbU-  ti  complete  the  medical 
course    in    3    caiend.ir    \eart.    at    the    end    ol 
which  time  the  student  will  be  awarded  the 
MD  degree.  To  do  this  the  student  normally 
will   work    11    months  out   of   the   calendar 
year     but    if    he    has    academic    or    financial 
problems,  or   if  he   wants  to  combine   this 
with  a  graduate  degree  program,  he  may  tie 
permitted  to  extend  his  educational  program 
as  long  as  four  or  five  calendar  years.  In  this 
way  we  will  be  avoiding  the  lock  step  cur- 
riciiium  where  all   students  are  required  to 
work  at  the  same  speed  Students  who  might 
make    excellent    physicians    will    not    suffer 
from   competition   with   more   sophisticated 
student-tvpes   who   can    study    r.ipldly   and 
perform  well  at  examinations.  This  curricu- 
lum proposal  will  permit  us  to  produce  more 
physicians  in  a  shorter  period  of   tune  and 
will  result  in  1973  In  the  infusion  of  approxi- 
mately 240  physicians  into  the  Health  Care 
systerri  for  that  one  year. 
'  The  second  step  which  we  are  now  iii  the 
process  ol  proposing  to  the  faculty  and  sub- 
sequentlv  to  the  State,  is  an  alternate  to  the 
often-proposed  increase  in  the  production  oi 
absolute  numbers  of  physicians.  There  is  evi- 
dence  That    is    published   by    Eiskotten    and 
Wiggins   that   students   rire   more   likely   to 
settle  in  the  area  where  they  take  their  in- 
ternship   and    residency,    than    in    the    area 
where  ihcy  go  to  medical  school    On  the  East 
coast   the  ratio  of  practicing   physicians  to 
approved   internship   and   residency   slots   is 
about   4-1     whereas   m   the   State   of  Kan.^as 
and  the  surrounding  states  the  ratio  is  about 
8-1     This  suggests  that  we  are  short   of  in- 
ternship and  residency  programs.  If  we  m- 
crea'^e   the   number   of    internship   and   resi- 
dency programs  in  Kansas  and  make  mem 
■  dequate  lor  accreditation   r-nd  selection  bv 
MUdcnts.  we  niav  increase  ih.t  rate  ol  l>ny- 
MCiaiis  settling  in  K:.n.-,a*  As  a  matter  ci  l.ict. 
being  an  Easterner  my.-^eli.  I  think  many  peo- 
ple have  the  wrong   picture  o:   the  Slate  ol 
Kan-as   and    that   by   bringmt:   oui.viaers     as 
well  as  Kansaiis.  into  the  scene  tnrouch  ine 
iiiiernship  nnd  residency  program  they  wnl 
nnd  living  i>  much  better  here  than  U  i>  i" 
a    crowded    metropolitan    area    on    the    t.^t 
coa.-^'    Chicago,  and  on  ihe  lar  We.st  coast    As 
far  as  cultural  opportunities  are  concerned, 
the    iact    that    "Hair"    has    not    hit    C.eat 
Bend  vet  doesn  t  dismay  nie  at  all   There! ore_ 
the  second  step  is  a   proposal   to  be  worked 
out    in    some    dethil    'hat    '.vould    encourage 
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hospitals  la  Kansas  City.  In  Wichita  In  col- 
laboration with  the  University  of  Wichita, 
and  In  Topeka  to  extend  and  develop  train- 
ing programs  In  the|  post  M.D.  years.  It  la 
unlikely  that  these  hjospltals  should  develop 
Initially  sub-speclaliy  training  programs. 
Therefore,  we  are  suggesting  that  the  empha- 
sis should  be  on  internships  and  on  prepara- 
tion for  Family  Practice  1  e..  by  18  month 
rotating  experiences  and  18  month  Family 
Practice  residencies.  V/lth  the  understanding 
that  if  sub-speclaltf  Interests  exist  on  the 
part  of  students  thiy  could  then  return  to 
the  University  of  Ktnsas  Medical  Center  or 
elsewhere  where  such  programs  must  be 
maintained  becaus*  of  the  presence  of  a 
inedlcal  school.  The  emphasis  on  training 
would  be  in  the  post  M  D.  years.  Some  kind 
of  Hnanclal  Incentive  .should  be  built  into 
the  program  .so  that  the  hospitals  would  be 
anxious  to  get  Involved  and  to  provide  help 
In  paying  physicians  lo  serve  as  teachers  In 
these  programs.  The  last  20  years  have  dem- 
onstrated pretty  clearly  that  It  is  dlfMcult 
to  run  a  good  program  unless  there  is  some- 
one available  to  serve  full  time  as  educa- 
tional coordinator  such  as  a  Director  ot 
Medical  Education.  Pull  time  chiefs  are 
better. 

Thirdly,  we  are  developing  a  proposal  to 
the  Legislature  which  would  permit  an  in- 
crease lO-.lhe  size  of  yur  entering  medical 
class  at,tt;e  University  of  Kansas.  The  new 
curriculum  would  permit  students  who  have 
had  training  in  college  in  some  of  the  basic 
sciences  to  advance  into  clinical  work  sooner 
and  not  repeat  basic  science  work  which  they 
have  already  had.  To  increase  our  number  of 
entering  students,  several  decisions  would 
have  to  be  made  a«d  several  facts  clarified. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  had  a  rather  dra- 
matic increase  the  last  two  years  in  the 
number  of  qualified  Kansans  applying  for 
medical  school.  They  have  gone  from  about 
170  to  275  in  a  two  year  period.  This  In  addi- 
tion to  five  hundred  or  more  out  of  state 
applicants.  This  yew  we  will  have  virtually 
all  Kansas  residents  In  our  class  of  125.  We 
must  determine  whether  or  not  this  in- 
creased level  of  application  is  Indeed  perma- 
nent or  related  somehow  to  the  draft  law. 
If  it  is  permanent  there  is  certainly  Justifica- 
tion for  enlarging  our  class  by  25  or  30';  to 
take  care  of  these  additional  applicants.  We 
shovild  know  by  January  1971.  If  the  phe- 
nomenon Is  a  temporary  one  and  we  go  back 
to  where  only  a  smaller  number  of  Kansans 
are  applying,  .t  is  possible  that  a  decision 
about  admitting  a  greater  number  of  out  of 
state  students  would  be  made  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  convinced  to  remain  in 
Kansas  to  practice  during  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  The  alternate  Is  lo  keep  the  class  size 
where  it  is. 

Once  this  picture  Is  clear,  implementation 
of  the  increase  requires  Kinds!  The  first  item 
to  require  funds,  is  to  provide  additional 
teaching  space  for  students  in  the  basic  sci- 
ences. This  could  be  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  temporary  buildings  which  some  medical 
schools  are  now  doing  with  the  understsmd- 
ing  that  a  permanent  structure  increasing 
our  basic  science  capacity  would  be  planned 
and  constructed  during  the  next  two  to  four 
years.  An  important,  consideration  here  re- 
lates to  the  Federal  Government.  After  the 
present  economy  drive  Is  over  federal  funds 
might  be  available  for  significant  federal 
matching  if  student  enrollment  is  increased 
by  25';'  or  more.  This  cannot  be  predicted 
at  the  present  time.  Laws  already  passed  by 
Con^re.ss  permit  such  to  happen  but  as  I 
said,  at  the  present,  the  economy  approach 
is  such  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  not 
releasing  many  funds  for  this  purpose.  A 
second  major  requirement  for  funds  relates 
to  a  new  teaching  hospital.  Important  for 
the  future  In  relation  to  our  educational  role 
and  our  function  as  a  referral  center,  it  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  obvious  that  the  hos- 
pital facilities  which  we  have  are  outmoded 
and  should  be  redesigned  according  to  mod- 
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em  thinking.  This  is  an  expensive  proposi- 
tion that  will  probably  require  bonding  by 
the  state.  And  it  Is  my  strong  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Regents  and  to  the  people  in  the 
state,  that  Innmedlate  planning  be  started  for 
a  new  medical  center  hospital,  designed  to 
give  the  most  elaborate  types  of  medical 
care  required  by  our  citizens  and  to  permit 
us  to  develop  the  most  sophisticated  educa- 
tional programs  befitting  the  needs  of  the 
residents  of  ovir  state  who  come  to  us  for 
education. 

A  third  requirement  for  funds  Is  operating 
expenses  for  the  addillohal  number  of  .stu- 
dents, mcliuiing  fully  funded  faculty  posl- 
ticrns  for  basic  .clences  and  clinical  depart- 
menis. 

Finally,  we  are  recvjinmerdlnp;  to  the  fac- 
ulty that  there  be  established  a  Department 
of  Family  Practice  at  the  Medical  Center  and 
if  approved  by  our  faculty  we  will  be  re- 
questing funds  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  department.  Several  f,ictors  are  important. 
Number  one  is.  that  I  feel  personally  that  we 
will  be  vmable  to  pet  a  family  physician, 
qualified  to  run  ihls  department  for  less 
than  S35  000  a  year  In  salary.  Tlic  department 
v.'ould  have  to  start  with  n  minimum  of  three 
men  with  appropriate  secretarial  help  and  we 
are  probably  talking  about  a  departmental 
budget  of  approximately  $200,000  to  be  de- 
rived [)rlmarlly  from  state  appropriations. 
It  IS  possible  that  the  annual  budget  of  the 
tlepartmcnt  could  be  reduced  as  time  goes 
on — through  the  granting  procedure  cither 
through  federal  or  private  tiran's  and 
through  the  earning  of  the  individuals  being 
turned  over  to  the  department  for  develop- 
ment of  the  department.  In  addition,  funds 
will  be  needed  to  pay  salaries  of  interns  and 
residents  in  this  area.  The  total  budget  has 
not  been  worked  out  in  detail  as  I  say,  but 
a  reasonable  commitment  to  the  program 
is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  attract 
appropriate  i)ersons  to  run  It.  The  exact  na- 
ture of  the  department  wUl  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  leadership  we  obtain  for  it.  The 
new  program  would  permit  students  to  elect 
a  considerable  experience  In  that  department. 
The  members  of  the  department  would  be 
liivolvcd  In  teaching  from  the  first  months 
of  the  undergraduate  medical  curriculum 
all  through  the  residency  program.  The  major 
argument  that  has  developed  has  been 
whether  or  not  such  a  clinical  unit  would  be 
viable  In  our  environment.  It  has  been  sug- 
pested  that  we  purchase  a  nearby  nursing 
home  or  construct  beds  nearby  that  would 
belong  essentially  to  the  Family  Practice  De- 
partment. Many  feel  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  not  viable  because  of  the 
existence  of  specialty  services  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  It  has  thus  been  recommended 
that  the  leadership  be  stationed  and  housed 
in  the  medical  center  and  that  the  clinical 
activities  occur  In  a  community  hosptttU 
either  in  Kansas  City  or  In  a  community 
hospital  at  some  distance.  The  details  of  this 
have  not  yet  been  worked  out. 

If  the  Family  Practice  Department  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center  is  sup- 
ported financially  by  the  state  and  becomes 
a  reality,  the  selection  of  a  head  of  such  a 
department  will  be  carried  cut  in  the  method 
we  have  used  for  the  last  several  years  In 
selecting  department  heads.  The  Dean  will 
appoint  a  committee  of  faculty  members 
who  will  assemble  names  of  candidates,  rec- 
ommendations, and  so  forth.  They  will  re- 
quest each  candidate  to  visit  the  Medical 
Center  and  meet  with  the  other  department 
heads  and  selected  faculty  members,  then 
they  will  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
Dean  and  the  Executive  Faculty.  If  agree- 
ment is  reached  the  appointment  will  be 
recommended  to  the  Chancellor  and  the  Re- 
gents. It  is  my  intention  to  appoint  a  family 
physician  from  the  State  of  Kansas  to  the 
Selection  Committee.  To  substantiate  and 
support  this  contention  it  should  be  noted 
that  I  have  appointed  to  the  Selection  Com- 
mittee for  a  Professor  of  Medicine,  an  in- 
ternLst    from    Wichita;    for    a    Professor    of 
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Surgery,  a  surgeon  from  Topeka;  for  Profes- 
sor of  Community  Medicine,  a  general  intern- 
ist from  Emporia.  Tlius  It  is  clear  that  my 
Intent  Is  to  appoint  a  family  physician  along 
with  faculty  members  to  the  committee  to 
select  the  Chairman  of  the  new  Department 
of  Family  Practice  if  approved. 

We  have  studied  14  other  Family  Practice 
programs  and  find  we  can  be  in  the  vanguard 
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HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF    CALIFOnNIA 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  Nation  tries  to  evaluate  all  the 
complex  and  controversial  factors  asso- 
ciated with  this  week's  national  confron- 
tation over  the  President's  policy  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  we  should 
reflect  on  where  we,  as  people  and  as  a 
nation,  stand. 

This  is  what  I  endeavored  to  do  in  a 
speech  prepared  for  delivery  at  a  Vet- 
erans Day  event  in  Napa,  Calif.,  on  No- 
vember 11.  In  it  are  some  thoughts  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
and,  perhaps,  contribute  in  some  way  to- 
ward a  better  understanding  of  events 
transpiring  across  the  Nation  this  week. 

Tlie  speech  follows : 

A  Tribute  to  Those  Who  Served 
(By  Congressman  Don  H.  Clausen) 

During  the  past  200  years.  38  mllllDii 
American  men  and  women  have  responded  to 
their  nation's  call — from  the  frozen  fields  of 
Valley  Forge  to  the  steaming  Jungles  of  South 
Vietnam. 

As  we  pause  once  again  to  pay  homage  to 
these  veterans,  I  cannot  forget  or  resist  this 
opportunity  to  read  a  letter  written  by  a  GI 
serving  his  third  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam  to 
his  parents.  Regardless  of  how  we,  as  indi- 
viduals, feel  about  the  war  or  the  efforts  for 
peace  now  being  made.  I  believe  this  letter 
sums  up  better  than  aynthlng  I  could  pos- 
sibly say.  Just  where  we.  as  people,  find  our- 
selves on  this  Veteran's  Day,  1969. 

Let  me  read  from  this  letter: 

"Dear  Mom  and  Dad:  I've  been  doing  a  lot 
of  serious  thinking  about  the  state  of  world 
affairs,  mostly  about  America  and  some  of 
the  news  we  hear.  I've  got  a  question  Id  like 
to  ask  all  the  people  back  home  .  .  . 

"My  Ood,  how  can  It  be? 

"That  one  boy  lies  rotting  from  malnutri- 
tion and  torture  In  a  Jungle  prison  camp  in 
North  Vietnam  and  another  boy  spits  and 
tramples  on  the  flag  of  his  country  on  the 
steps  of  a  university  of  learning. 

"That  one  boy  lies  sightless  in  a  U.S.  naval 
hospital  from  communist-Inflicted  face 
wounds,  and  another  boy  uses  a  communist 
flag  to  drape  hlnxself  In  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  our  country. 

"That  one  man  of  medicine  begins  his  30th 
straight  hour  standing  over  an  operating 
table  In  pursuit  of  life  for  a  man  serving  his 
country,  while  another  man  of  medicine  Im- 
plores crowds  of  young  men  to  refuse  to  serve. 

"That  one  Negro  holds  the  face  of  his  dead 
white  buddy  In  his  arms  and  cries  without 
shame  in  a  rice  paddy  of  mud.  and  another 
Negro  .screams  hate  against  his  white 
brother  on  the  street  of  an  American  city. 

"That  one  boy  lies  In  a  coffin  beneath  the 
ground  because  he  believed  In  duty  to  coun- 
try, and  another  boy  lies  on  a  dingy  cot  giv- 
ing blood  to  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

"That  one  man  of  God  shields  a  wounded 
boy  from  an  enemy  bayonet  with  his  own 
body  and  dies,  while  another  man  of  God 
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uses   his  cloth   as  a  shield   to  preach   hate, 
dissension  and  lawlessness. 

"Th»t  one  man  spends  his  life  In  uniform 
serving  his  country,  while  another  spends  his 
life  on  drugs  or  in  crime,  hate  and  bigotry. 
"My  Ood,  how  can  It  be?  .  .  ." 
The  flames  of  bitterness,  resentment  and 
division  burn  brightly  on  this  Veteran's  Day 
as  America  desperately  searches  for  the  an- 
swer to  this  young  soldier's  question,  because 
certainly.  It  Is  a  question  that  Is  on  the 
minds  of  million  of  Americans. 

It  Is  ironic,  I  believe,  and  not  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  theme  of  the  soldier's  letter, 
that  we  should  honor  America's  servicemen 
and  veterans  on  this  day — only  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  more  days  by  demonstrations 
against  our  government  and  our  President 
who  Is  trying  desperately  to  end  the  war 
and  secure  peace,  with  genuine  freedom,  in 
Vietnam  and  to  bring  our  troops  home. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt,  I  strongly  support 
the  right  of  citizens  to  peaceably  assemble 
and 'or  express  dissent  against  government 
policy.  This  Is  a  basic  right  that  I  shall  de- 
fend with  all  the  vigor  at  my  command.  But, 
I  question  any  demonstration  against  the 
war  that  criticizes  only  the  President  of  the 
U.S. — that  calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  only 
U.S.  troops — that  calls  on  only  the  XT.S.  gov- 
ertmient  to  work  harder  for  peace — or  that 
condemns  only  one  party  to  the  conflict  for 
the  slow  progress  being  made  In  negotiations 
at  Parts.  I  also  believe  the  Amertcan  people 
are  getting  as  tired  of  one-sided  demonstra- 
tions In  this  country  as  they  are  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  However,  Isn't  It  about  time 
these  demonstrations  start  "Telling  It  to 
Hanoi?" 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  was  among  the 
first— back  in  1965,  again  In  1968  and  1969 — 
to  express  my  strong  disapproval  with  the 
manner  In  which  the  war  In  Vietnam  was 
being  handled. 

But,  to  express  disapproval  and  criticism, 
by  Itself,  Is  not  enough.  If  one  Is  not  satisfied 
and  disagrees  with  established  policy,  as  re- 
sponsible citizens,  we  have  an  obligation,  in 
my  Judgment,  to  provide  or  offer  a  construc- 
tive alternative  to  that  policy.  Because,  to 
me,  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  Is  to  say, 
"I  disagree."  TTie  real  challenge  Is  "What 
would  you  do  differently  or  what  course  of 
action  would  you  recommend?" — If  you  had 
the  awesome  responsibilities  associated  with 
the  Presidency  of  these  United  States. 

Those  were  the  same  basic  questions  I 
asked  of  myself.  The  results  were,  a£  most 
of  you  will  recall,  the  development  of  our 
"Phase-In,'Phase-Out  Concept"  through  the 
creation  of  a  Free  Asian  Security  Organiza- 
tion. 

This  concept  was  presented  as  a  "con- 
structive alternative"  to  the  policy  in  Viet- 
nam that  I  submitted  first  In  1965  and  then 
to  President  Johnson  In  early  1968.  as  well  as 
to  Presidential  candidate  Richard  Nixon. 

In  descrtblng  the  concept.  It  suggested: 
"Very  briefly,  It  means  redirecting  the  man- 
power emphasis  In  Vietnam  whereby  vastly 
more  South  Vietnamese  and  Free  Asian 
Security  forces  would  be  Injected  Into  the 
ground  war  there  and  a  like  number  of  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  withdrawn  on  a  carefully 
conceived,  methodical  and  realistic  timetable 
basis. 

"This  could  be  done  by  creation  of  what  I 
call  a  Free  Asian  Security  Organization'  com- 
posed of  regular  military  units  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Free  Asia  which  are  directly  threat- 
ened by  Communist  expansion." 

As  many  of  you  have  told  me.  President 
Nixon  E  "Vletnamlzatlon  "  of  the  war  and  his 
November  3rd  Nationwide,  televised  speech 
had  a  familiar  ring  and  followed  the  basic 
concept  of  "Phase-In.  Phase-Out"  very 
closely. 

This,  of  course,  gives  me  a  great  sense  of 

personal  satisfaction  because  I  firmly  believe 

we  are  finally  on  the  right  course  In  Vietnam. 

According  to  a  recent  poll,  apparently  77% 
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of  the  American  people  agree,  and  only  6% 
disagree,  with  President  Nixon's  policy. 

As  a  recent  editorial  In  the  Santa  Rosa 
Press  Democrat  said, 

"Public  utterances  by  those  participating 
In  the  October  15  'Vletnajn  Moratorium' 
demonstration  feU  largely  Into  two  divergent 
categories. 

"Quite  predictably,  those  who  had  spent 
months  preparing  and  promoting  the 
demonstration  parroted,  thought  for  thought, 
what  the  North  Vietnamese  have  been  saying 
at  the  Paris  peace  conferences — the  United 
States  must  Immediately  withdraw  all  forces 
from  South  Vietnam,  unconditionally  and 
regardless  of  consequences. 

"Some  members  of  Congress  and  other  pub- 
lic figures  urged  Instead  that  a  phased  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  be  made. 

"What  these  poUtlcos  are  now  saying,  curi- 
ously enough,  is  exactly  what  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  publicly  announced  It  Is 
doing,  and  Intends  to  keep  on  doing.  This  Is 
an  easy  time  to  say  It,  and  a  popular  time  to 
say  It — but  they  neglect  to  say  where  they 
were  when  President  Kennedy  turned  a  mili- 
tary adv-lsorshlp  Into  a  small-sized  war  or 
when  President  Johnson  turned  it  Into  a 
major  conflict. 

"Or  even  where  they  were  when  the  Red- 
wood Empires  Congressman,  Don  Clausen, 
advanced  the  concept  of  a  planned,  time- 
tabled and  orderly,  phase-out  of  Amertcan 
participation.  It  was  not  the  politically  ex- 
pedient thing  to  say  at  the  time  Mr.  Clausen 
said  It,  and  he  received  no  support  from  some 
of  his  colleagues  who  more  than  a  year  later 
were  advancing  the  same  concept  Just  as 
though  it  was  not  already  underway,  and 
Just  as  though  they  had  themselves  Just  In- 
vented It  In  e  sudden  blinding  flash  of  in- 
spiration. 

"Well,  that's  political  expediency,  we  guess. 
Fortunately,  It  also  happened  to  be  responsi- 
ble statesmanship,  even  If  some  of  those  come 
lately  to  the  principle  of  phased  withdrawal 
were  a  long  time  arriving." 

I  say  the  time  hAS  come  for  all  Americans 
to  demonstrate  by  deeds,  not  words,  that  we 
are  one  Nation,  under  God,  Indivisible,  seek- 
ing peace,  with  freedom.  Justice  and  liberty 
for  all  mankind. 

I  say  the  time  has  come  to  re-unite  these 
"Dis-Unlted"  States,  by  telling  Hanoi  and  all 
Communist  leaders  In  the  world  that  the 
people  of  this  Nation  are  stUl  the  leaders  of 
the  Free  World — we  are  still  the  symbol  of 
Freedom  and  Free  Institution  Building — 
offering  that  ray  of  hope  to  other  peoples 
and  countries  who  have  a  common  desire 
and  yearning  for  freedom. 

One  need  only  look  to  Czechoslovakia  to 
realize  the  contrast  between  real  freedom 
and  the  totalitarian  Communist  regimes 
Imposed  on  people  by  the  leadership  from 
Moscow. 

Remember,  no  country  has  chosen  com- 
munism OS  a  system  through  free  elections — 
It  has  been  thrust  upon  people  and  kept  in 
control  by  outside  forces. 

One  need  only  recall  President  Nixon's 
warm  welcome  by  the  people  of  Rumania  to 
remind  us  of  the  respect  people  still  have  for 
our  country  and  our  people. 

Veteran's  Day,  1969,  has  many  meanings 
to  me. 

It  Is  a  day,  set  aside,  to  honor,  pay  our  re- 
spects and  our  appreciation  to  those  Veterans 
of  all  wars  for  the  extreme  sacrifices  they 
have  made  in  defending  our  Nation  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

But,  on  this  Veteran's  Day,  I  believe  we 
owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  those 
veterans  directly  associated  with  the  Viet- 
nam   conflict. 

These  men  did  not  ask  to  be  sent  to  fight 
this  controversial,  complex  and  very  un- 
popular war — they  went  there  because  the 
then-elected  Presidents  and  Commanders- 
in-Chief  committed  this  Nation  to  that  re- 
gion. 

To  their  everlasting  and  resounding  credit. 
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I  will  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  how 
well  they've  kept  a  high  morale,  demon- 
strated extraordinary  courage,  ability  and 
leadership  In  what  must  be  recogrnlzed  as 
the  "worst  of  all  wars." 

To  me,  these  men  have  demonstrated 
something  special;  they've  overcome  great 
odds  overseas,  they've  held  their  heads  high 
above  the  internal  dlssention  here  at  home 
and  they've  shown,  once  again,  that  an 
American  fighting  man  Is  a  man  of  charac- 
ter and  courage  that  Is  accompanied  by  a 
benevolent  and  understanding  attitude  to- 
ward friend  and  foe  alike. 

They've  shown  an  ability  to  adjust  and 
adapt  themselves  to  the  most  difficult  of  all 
threats  to  our  security — guerrilla  warfare! 
They've  demonstrated  unusual  skills  and 
flexibility  m  handling  very  sophisticated 
and  technical  equipment,  pacification,  edu- 
cation, and  training  responsibilities,  never 
before  dreamed  of  during  our  time  of  mili- 
tary service. 

Providing  security  for  Free  Nations  in  a 
Nuclear  Age  will  require  new  dimensions, 
new  security  training  and  equipment,  new 
and  firmed-up  alliances  with  our  Free  World 
friends. 

It  will  require  accelerated  economic,  dip- 
lomatic, and  security  integration  among  the 
free  Nations — a  merger  of  the  Free  Nations 
to  advance  the  common  Interests,  the  social 
and  economic  progress  of  all  people. 

We  must  learn  how  to  retain  and  Improve 
our  Independence  by  maximizing  our  Free 
Nation  inter-dependence. 

There  is  no  other  choice  In  a  Nuclear  Age 
As  we  observe  Veteran's  Day,  we,  as  vet- 
erans,  have   additional   and  continuing  re- 
sponsibilities: to  keep  up  to  date  on  all  se- 
curity matters. 

In  "addition  to  "Telling  It  To  Hanoi."  we 
must  communicate  with  all  Americans — vet- 
erans and  non-veterans  alike — to  tell  them 
that  all  Americans  need  a  broader  under- 
standing of  the  current  day  threats  to  our 
security — the  complex  problems  as80Ciat«d 
with  counter-guerrilla  warfare  techniques 
and  the  tremendously  technical  nuclear  and 
space  weapons  systems. 

We  were  trained  to  handle  conventional 
military  and  warfare  techniques. 

This  Is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  the 
Vietnam  and  other  guerrilla  conflicts  have 
been  so  difficult  to  understand.  Honestly  ask 
yourself,  how  many  of  you  could  explain 
guerrilla  or  nuclear  warfare  to  your  family 
or  friends? 

We  must  be  able  to  explain  that  no  Free 
Nation  or  system  within  that  Nation  can 
survive  or  endure  without  security. 

Security  Is  essential  to  political  stability 
and  political  stability  Is  essential  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress. 

What  we  all  seek  Is  freedom  of  choice:  fair, 
firm  and  factual  free  Institutions  through 
responsive  and  responsible  government. 

To  me,  that's  what  Vietnam  and  self-de- 
termination are  all  about. 

We  need  to  "tell  It  like  It  Is."  but  we  must 
also  become  better  equipped  to  tell  the  uhole 
story. 

I  hope  Veterans'  Day,  1969.  will  be  a  turn- 
ing point  In  history. 

I  hope  It  will  be  a  day  of  re-dedlcatlon  to 
advancing  the  cause  of  peace  with  freedom 
in  Vietnam  and  In  all  the  world. 

Recently,  In  our  Nation's  Capitol.  I  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  one  of  our  most  color- 
ful and  greatest  Americans,  the  one  and  only 
Senator  Everett  Dlrksen. 

There  was,  understandably,  a  second  fun- 
eral ceremony  in  his  home  community  in 
Illinois.  I  was  told  by  colleagues  that  made 
the  trip  to  nunols  that  they  observed,  on  that 
day,  something  exciting,  heart-warming  and 
rewarding. 

TTiey  saw  rows  of  people — children,  par- 
ents, businesses  and  residences,  all  bedecked 
with  American  flags,  holding  them  and  wav- 
ing them,  unashamedly. 
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Somehow,  I  g«t  the  feeling  that  more  and 
more  Americana  are  becoming  fed  up  with 
violence,  militancy  and  wild,  uncontrolled 
demonstrations. 

I  get  the  feeling  they  are  tired  of  what 
■iome  people  are  against  and  are  searching 
desperately  for  something  In  the  way  of  a 
cause  they  can  all  be  for. 

Tliere  Is  In  the  making;.  I  l>elle\e.  ;i  re- 
surgence of  patriotism  and  pride  In  our  coun- 
try and  what  It  stands  for. 

I  sense  a  burning  desire  in  put  treedom 
on  the  move — recognizing  full  well  that  free- 
dom Isn't  free — -that  we  must  nil  sacrifice 
and  pay  a  price  If  we  want  to  preserve  our 
liberty 

I  sense  that  (lae  true  spirit  of  America  Is 
'•omlng  alive,  where  patrlotl.sm  und  the  pride 
i>f  Old  Glory  will  once  again  tuxlte  our  people 
toward  the  common  goal  of  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  toward  man. 

In  the  words  of  Douglas  Jerrold:  "We  love 
peace — -but  not  peace  at  any  price!  There  Is 
ii  peace  more  deatructlve  of  the  manhood  of 
living  man  than  war  Is  destructive  of  his 
material  body.  Chains  are  worse  than 
bayonets." 

And  so  I  submit,  that  If  the  peace  some 
seek  In  Vietnam  only  ends  up  chaining  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  then  I  fear  that 
40,000  young  American  fighting  men  will 
Irave  dlMt  In  vain. 

-Of  aU-the  voices  being  heard  on  this  vital 
question  of  war  and  peace,  it  Is  to  those 
rather  quiet  voloea  of  our  men  serving  in 
Vietnam  that  I  have  also  been  listening. 
They  believe  there  has  been  a  major  change 
in  direction  regarding  the  conduct  of  the 
war  and  the  search  for  peace.  They  believe 
the  level  of  the  fighting  hae  been  drastically 
scaled  down,  and  that  American  casualties 
have  been  substantially  reduced.  And.  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  they  believe  the  President 
is  on  the  right  track.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  listen  to  these  men  too. 
because  It  is  they  who  are  risking  their  Uvee 
dally,  and  It  Is  they  who  know  better  than 
anyone  else  what  is  actually  taking  place 
over  there. 

This  Is  why  I  support  the  veterans  who 
today.  In  response  to  those  who  offer  only 
criticism  and  protest,  are  saying:  "Tell  It  to 
Hanoi!" 

And,  they  have  darned  the  right  to  say  li- 
the hard  way. 

Yes,  Veteran's  Day,  1069.  is  Tell  It  To 
Hanoi  Day."  but  let's  make  it  •Tell  It  To  The 
World  Day"  by  walking  up  to  a  veteran  or 
his  family  and  saying,  unashamedly,  "I'm 
proud  to  be  an  American  and  everything 
America  stands  for,  but,  more  Importantly. 
"Thank  you  for  your  etforts  to  preserve  our 
dignity,  our  purpose  and  our  way  of  life." 

Our  veterans,  botjh  young  and  old,  are  the 
strength,  the  smew,  the  heart,  and  the  pulse 
of  America.  They  Jought.  and  many  died, 
to  make  freedom  ctJdure,  and  I  join  millions 
throughout  the  wotjld  today  in  pa>ing  trib- 
ute to  them — the  mtu  and  women  who  have 
served  in  the  uniform  of  this  sjreat  country. 

Prom  the  bottom  oi  our  hearts  vvr  voiir 
tellnw  .\meric:iiis.  tnank  you! 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FREW  SCHWENGEL 


IN   THE  HOUSE  OF 


Thursday.  Noiember   13.   1969 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker 


fciltorial  for  today 


REPRESENTATIVES 


my 
is  from  the  Nashua. 


.V.H..  Telegraph  of  .lusust  8.  1969.  in  the 
State  ol  New  Hampshire.  The  editorial 
follows; 

New  Argumeni  ior   L\ri.i.ii    I'i.i'cks 
The   trucking   industry,  engaged   in  a  de 


termined  campaign  f 


T  the  last  year  or  so  to 
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trucks  the  run  of  the  nation's  roads,  has 
lately  come  up  with  a  new  argument  to 
bolster  Its  case. 

Industry  spokesmen  asserted  In  congres- 
sional hearings  that  the  size  and  weight 
hikes  desired  would  actually  contribute  to 
highway  safety.  Their  reasoning  Is  that  by 
abandoning  the  present  weight  limit — 73.280 
pounds — for  trucks  on  the  Interstate  system 
and  adopting  Instead  an  axle-spacing  for- 
mula, weight  distribution  would  be  Improved. 
Trucks  might  be  heavier-  up  to  92.500 
pounds  and  wider,  but  also  better  balanced, 
and  therefore  less  of  a  hazard  to  truckers, 
passenger  car  drivers,  bridges  and  the  road- 
ways themselves 

"There  is  no  question  that  trucking  Is  a 
vital  element  in  the  transport  system  of  a 
consumption-happy  society  or  that  there  are 
valid  arguments  for  bringing  existing  regu- 
lations into  line  with  changing  needs  of  the 
Industry  and  public.  Improved  technology 
and  highway  facilities 

But  this  is  one  thai  is  :ikely  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  sell  to  drivers  who  have  had  white- 
knuckled  experience  maneuvering  around 
and  among  present  width  and  weight  trucks, 
or  struggled  to  keep  a  car  on  the  road  in  the 
gale-force  winds  frequently  created  in  pa.ss- 
ing  or  being  passed  by  trucks 


AMERICAN    INDIANS    SPEAK    OUT 
THE     AMERICAN      INDIAN      TASK 
FORCE  STATEMENTS 


persuade  the  governn  ent  to  give  even  larger 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
a  group  of  us  in  the  House  met  informally 
with  members  of  the  American  Indian 
task  force,  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  Indian 
leaders  from  15  States.  Many  of  the  task 
force  members  are  leaders  of  locaJ,  re- 
Kional.  and  national  Indian  organiza- 
tions. This  loosely  organized  group  makes 
no  attempt  to  si>eak  for  all  American  In- 
dians, however. 

Prior  to  our  meeting,  task  force  repre- 
sentatives met  witii  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Indian  Education  Subcommittee  and 
with  Vice  President  Acnew  and  admin- 
istration ofiQcials  at  the  White  House. 

At  these  meetings,  task  force  members 
proposed  new  ways  for  Indian  people  to 
become  more  directly  involved  in  shaping 
the  Government  programs  that  affect 
their  lives  so  directly.  The  task  force  feels 
the  need  for  new  channels  of  communi- 
cation to  Government  so  that  Indian 
voices  are  not  lost  in  the  maze  of  Federal 
agencies  and  congressional  committees 
that  are  responsible  for  the  development 
of  Federal  Indian  policies. 

Task  force  members  share  a  deep  .sense 
of  outrage  at  the  injustices  their  people 
have  suffered.  Tliey  are  understandably 
bitter  about  the  deficiencies  that  they  see 
in  current  Government  efforts  to  aid  In- 
dians. While  other  Indians  and  con- 
cerned non-Indians  may  not  agree  with 
the  ta.sk  force  point  of  view,  this  point  of 
view  certainly  deserves  to  be  heard. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
sert the  task  force  statements  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TiiF  American  Indian  Task  Forces  State- 
ment Presented  to  Vice  President  Spiro 
Ag.new  and  White  HorsE  .STAfK,  NovtM- 
ULR   10,  1969 

We  speak  as  Indians  who  care  about  what 
has  happened  to  our  people.  We  speak  out 
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because  every  individual  must  and  there 
must  be  some  who  are  willing  to  start  a 
process.  We  do  not  view  ourselves  as  "chosen 
leaders"  or  an  "Indian  elite",  though  we 
come  from  various  backgrounds  and  diverse 
tribes  But  we  do  claim  to  be  a  croes-sectioi, 
of  concerned  non-establlshment  Indians 

We  came  together  initially  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding Information  for  the  book  "Our  Broth- 
er's Keeper"  and  to  state  whether,  within  our 
own  personal  knowledge,  it  spoke  the  truth 

The  national  concern  aroused  by  "Our 
Brother's  Keeper"  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
sipate One  (if  the  main  points  made  by  ihi- 
book  IS  that,  unlike  most  Americans,  the  In- 
dians have  little  or  no  forum  lor  redress  i  i 
grievances  and  wrongs  committed  again--' 
them  The  Task  Force  believes  that  therr 
must  be  a  direct  channel  of  communication 
SO  that  Indian  voices  are  not  lost  In  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Department  oi 
Interior,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Congre.-- 
slonal  Committees,  or  other  parts  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic and  political  maze  In  which  In- 
dians are  now  trapped  We  are.  thereforr 
proposing  a  process  which  could  provide  a 
way  in  which  Indians  could  speak  dlrectlv 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  both 
to  seek  a  redress  of  grievances  and  to  ini- 
tiate and  shape  Indian  policy. 

The  Task  Force  has  always  and  consist- 
ently been  opposed  to  the  Idea  of  becomint! 
another  Indian  organization.  The  member- 
ship has  remained  open  and  fluid.  The  length 
of  time  the  Task  Force  will  be  In  existence 
is  limited  in  duration  and  consistent  with 
this  thought,  that  It  views  Its  objective  to 
serve  as  a  catalyst  In  beginning  a  process  oi 
dialogue  for  American  Indians,  and  by  Amer- 
ican Indians,  to  have  real  Input  into  the  na- 
tional decisions  that  affect  our  collective 
fates  and  national  reality.  We  do  not  Intend 
to  supplant  Indian  organizations.  We  want 
this  catalyst  to  be  limited  In  scope  of  time 
to  some  definite  period.  We  want  the  idea 
of  an  Indian  controlled  process  to  t)e  one 
that  transcends  the  limitations  of  vanou.s 
organizational  agendas  and  Is  open  to  all 
Today  provides  a  lorum  to  begin  this  process 

The  Task  Force  proposes  that  a  process  ot 
dialogue  be  Initiated  In  all  areas  which  shiill 
coincide  with  the  eleven  area  offices  ol  thf 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Each  of  these  eleven  areas  Is  partially  rep- 
resented by  individual  members  of  the  Task 
Force  but  It  would  be  the  responsibility  oi 
the  entire  Task  Force,  working  with  other> 
to  expand  in  each  .irea  to  insure  that  It  In- 
cluded a  broad  sepctrum  of  representation 
from  numerous  tribes,  tribal  chairmen,  local 
organizations.  Individual  spokesmen  in- 
volved in  issues,  and  representatives  of  urban 
Indians  from  cities  within  each  area.  Thus 
the  Task  Force  will  establish  separate  and 
broadly  representative  Boards  of  Inquirv 
which  would  conduct  hearings,  receive  griev- 
ances, and  generate  recommendations  in  thi 
manner  set  lorth  below. 

1.  I'hat  a  working  meeting  ot  the  Tash 
Force,  with  NCIO.  be  convened  to  deter- 
mine the  best  way  to  present  the  Ide.i  ": 
conferences  and  hearings. 

2  That  turther  area  conferences  be  h'-ui 
to  explain  the  need  to  begin  the  hearini; 
process  with  each  area's  representatives  to 
the  Task  Force  and  NCIO  to  discuss  wajs 
to  expand  the  concept  .md  lay  groundwork 
for  the  hearings. 

:i.  Tliat  there  be  hearings  in  each  ol  i  !i'- 
eleven  areas — these  hearings  are  lo  take 
testimony  in  open  meetings  from  groups, 
tribes,  and  individuals  about  the  needs  ami 
situations  of  the  various  people  and  to  caK 
for  specific  recommendations  from  the  peo- 
ple We  urge  federal  agencies  to  attend  tin- 
hearings  as  observers. 

A  .'Vlter  the  hearings,  there  will  be  con- 
tinued input  Into  the  process  through  coni- 
pli.lnt  and  evaluation  process  by  having  » 
local  center  or  person  to  take  complaint.-, 
in  each  local  community.  A  "circuit  rider  '  is 
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to  be  hired  by  the  local  Board  of  Inquiry 
who  win  take  the  complaints  and  make  rec- 
ommendations about  solutions. 

B.  Red  ribbon  "grand  Juries.  "  composed 
entirely  of  Indians,  should  be  convened  In 
order  to  investigate  and  report  upon  deprlva- 
uons  of  rights,  charges  of  inaction  or  un- 
responsiveness by  officials,  lack  of  effective- 
ness of  educational,  health  and  other  serv- 
ices—and that  where  the  facts  appear  to 
warrant  It,  the  red  ribbon  "grand  Jury"  shall 
not  only  come  forward  with  findings  of  fact, 
but  should  also,  by  prior  arrangement  with 
the  U.S.  Attornev,  present  an  "Indictment" 
which  the  U.S.  Attorney,  or  (in  the  event 
of  conflict  of  interest)  a  lawyer  provided 
by  the  government  shall  be  called  upon  to 
investigate  such  charges  and  represent  In- 
dians in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  their 
rights  and  make  government  programs 
genuinely  responsive  to  the  desires  and 
needs  of  Indians. 

4.  The  Boards  of  Inquiry  In  the  eleven 
areas  are  to  meet  again  to  evaluate  the  first 
round  of  hearings,  include  the  continuing 
complaints,  consider  the  circuit  rider's  find- 
ings, and  take  recommendation  from  another 
round  of  testimony  to  deal  particularly  with 
proposals    and   recommendations. 

5  From  each  of  the  hearings  and  Boards 
of  Inquiry,  there  is  to  be  a  National  Board 
of  Inqulrv.  composed  of  three  members  from 
each  of  the  eleven  areas  to  meet  and  make 
n.atlonal  recommendations.  These  members 
are  to  be  chosen  by  an  elective  process  by 
Indians.  Finally,  the  entire  process  will  re- 
sult In  the  creation  of  a  permanent  ongoing 
local  watchdog  on  bureaucratic  programs. 

We  make  this  proposal  because  as  In- 
dians, we  choose  to  go  beyond  talking  about 
process  and  dialogue  and  consultation  and 
to  try  to  think  through  what  would  be  a 
process  that  would  be  honest  and  would 
give  Indians  a  genuine  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  to  seek  a  redress  of  grievances  and  to 
take  the  Initiative  In  shaping  government 
policy. 

We  propose  that  the  Task  Force,  supple- 
mented by  additional  Indians  from  addi- 
tional tribes  and  organizations,  form  a  core 
of  a  group  which  would  contract  to  Imple- 
ment this  proposal.  We  believe  that  the  time 
has  come,  not  only  for  Indians  to  be  con- 
sulted, but  for  them  to  design  and  Imple- 
ment a  process  of  consultation  whereby  they 
can  speak  out  their  own  grievances  as  they 
know  them,  articulate  their  problems,  shape 
proposals,  draft  recommendations,  circulate 
proposed  legislative  or  administrative  ac- 
tion for  widespread  discussion  among  In- 
dian peoples.  We  beUeve  that  such  func- 
tions should  be  performed  by  Indians — that 
there  is  no  question  here  as  to  whether 
qualified  Indians  exist  when  this  proposal 
has  come  from  Indians — and  we  believe 
there  is  a  clear  statutory  duty  to  contract 
this  function  to  Indians  under  36  Stat.  L. 
861.  We  submit  that  this  is  not  only  de- 
sirable— but  that  it  would  be  a  major  sym- 
bolic break  with  the  past  practice  where  no 
Indians  have  been  the  ones  paid  to  become 
Indian  experts,  while  Indians  served  as  vol- 
unteer educators  lor  non-Indians. 

We  do  not  come  here  to  blame  this  ad- 
ministration for  the  failures  of  the  past — 
it  Is  our  hope  that  by  Implementing  a  list- 
ening process,  that  another  group  like  this, 
in  some  future  time,  will  not  be  needed  be- 
c:iuse  this  administration  failed  to  hear  the 
Indian  peoples. 


The  Statement  to  Congress  Made  by  Amek- 
:  AN  Indian  Task  Force.  November  12.  1969 
I 
■We,  the  first  Americans,  come  to  the  Con- 
press  of  the  United  States  that  you  give 
us  the  chance  to  try  to  solve  what  you  call 
the  Indian  problem.  You  have  had  two  hun- 
dred years  and  you  have  not  succeeded  by 
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your  standards.  It  Is  clear  that  you  have  not 
succeeded  In  ovirs. 

On  Monday,  we  asked  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  to  set  into  motion  a  proc- 
ess which  would  insure  that  our  people 
could  secure  redress  of  grievances  and  could 
shape  the  government  programs  that  affect 
and  control  their  lives. 

We  know  that  a  request  to  the  Execu- 
tive Branch— even  if  heeded— is  not  suffl- 
clent  We  know  that  there  are  three 
branches— the  Executive,  the  Legislative, 
and  the  Judiciary. 

We  come  here  today  to  ask  you  to  do 
three  things: 

1  To  serve  as  watchdog  on  the  Executive 

Branch. 

2  To  faclllt;\te — and  certainly,  not  to 
bar— our  access  to  the  Judicial  branch;  and, 

3  To  use  your  legislative  powers  to  make 
It  possible  for  Indians  to  shape  their  own 
lives  and   control   their  own   destinies. 

We  have  asked  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  for  Indian  boards  of  inquiries 
which  would  hold  hearings  throughout  the 
areas  where  Indians  live,  for  area  confer- 
ences, for  red  ribbon  grand  Juries,  for  cir- 
cuit riders  to  take  complaints  and  for  a  Na- 
tional Board  of  Inquiry  to  meet  and  make 
national  recommendations  based  upon  the 
complaints  and  recommendations  received 
on  the  grass  roots  level. 

And  we  ask  vou  to  help  us  see  that  the 
process   we   proposed   to   the   Vice   President 
somehow   becomes   a   reality.   We   hope   that 
he  will  be  willing  to  do  It  on  his  own.  But 
we  ask   vou,   as   the  representatives   of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  serve  as  our 
representatives  too— to  help  us  see  that  as- 
surances do  not  become  empty  promises.  And. 
If  necessarv,  to  enact  legislation  which  will 
create  such  a  process  where  Indla.-i  can  really 
shape   government  policy   and   control   their 
own  lives  and  destinies  if  that  is  not  done 
by  the  Executive  Branch. 
II 
We  come  to  vou  with  a  sense  of  impend- 
ing betrayal  at  a  moment  when  we  wish  to 
•;eck    redress    of    grievances    to    ask    you    to 
broaden  our  access  to  the  courts  to  protect 
the   rights  guaranteed   us   by   yotur   treaties 
and    statutes.    And    we    find,    with    a    sense 
of    horror,    and    impending    doom,   that    in- 
stead, the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
on  the  verge  of  passing  an  Amendment  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  which  would 
effectively  diminish  the  slight  access  to  the 
courts  we  have  gained  in  recent  years  through 
the   advent  of  the  OEO   Lega-   Service   Pro- 
gram. And,  it  is  an  even  greater  irony  that  '^e 
find    this    to    be    the    case    when    the    Gov- 
ernor's veto  in  at  least  one  state  has  already 
killed   a   legal   service   progran     for   Indians. 
What  right  do  the  Governors  have  to  inter- 
fere with  what  goes  on  on  the  reservation. 
What  right  do  state  governors  have  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  solemn  pro-nlses  made  to  us  by 
the    federal    government    In    statutes    and 
treaties  which  can  only  be  enforced  by  re- 
sort to  the  courts.  What  right  do  you.  or  any 
generation  of  Americans,  have  to  rip  up  the 
solemn  promises  of  the  past— promises  made 
to  us  both  by  the  Constitution  and  by  the 
President  of  a  nation  which  still  holds  and 
enjoys    the   land   received    in   exchange    for 
those  treaties.  There  are  none  among  you  who 
would    suggest    that    rights — and    at)Ove    all 
the  right  to  petition  one's  government — can 
have  any  meaning  at  all  without  lawyers  and 
without  access  to  the  forum  where  the  peo- 
ple  tr.iditionally  petition   their   government, 
in 
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We  come  to  ycu  today  to  ask  that  you 
.set  your  own  house  in  crder.  We  say  that 
x:ntil  the  congressional  committees  whijh 
control  nearly  all  Indian  legislation  cease  to 
be  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Indian,  then 
we  have  been  deprived  of  one  of  the  three 
branches  of  what  we  have  been  repeatedly 
told  Is  our  government  as  well  as  yours. 


The  present  committees  have  pushed  for 
termination,  and  have  fostered  on  Congress 
seemingly  neutral  and  technical  legislation, 
under  the  guise  of  Indian  expertise,  which 
has  taken  away  our  land,  our  water  rights, 
our  mineral  resources  and  handed  them  ever 
to  the  white  man. 

You  have  been  duped — as  we  have  been 
duped.  These  committees  have  created  a 
monstrous  bureaucracy  insensitive  to  In- 
dians which  trembles  and  cringes  before 
them.  The  Indian  suffers — and  the  nation 
pays  the  bill.  Nothing  will  change  so  long  as 
this  unholy  alliance  exists  between  the  BIA 
and   these   Congressional   Committees. 

On  Monday  we  asked  the  Vice  President  to 
seek  a  new  arrangement  within  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  Government — one  which  v.'lll 
bypass  those  channels  which  are  hostile 
and  insensitive  to  our  Interests.  We  aked 
him  to  set  In  motion  a  process  by  which  our 
voices  could  be  heard  on  our  needs  within 
the  Executive  Branch  of  Government. 

Todav,  we  come  to  seek  a  new  arrangement 
with  tlic  Congress.  We  have  come  to  seek  a 
change  in  the  committees  that  deal  In  Indian 
affairs.  We  ask  that  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress not  be  dominated   by  Interests  which 
are  hostile  to  our  own  survival.  We  ask  that 
these    committees    act    as    a    watchdog    on 
federal  programs  which  are  passed  especially 
for   our   benefit   but   which    do   not   in   fact 
benefit  us  because  of  the  way  the  BIA  runs 
them.  And,   we   ask   that   these  committees 
insure  that  we  get  our  fair  share  of  general 
legislation     passed     to     help     all     citizens — 
highway  legislation,  health  legislation,  edu- 
cation "legislation,     economic    development 
legislation.  We  do  not  get  our  fair  share  of 
these  programs  now.  And  we  do  not  have  any 
means   to  seek  redress   when   the   very   pro- 
grams  that   are   passed    to   help   us   In    fact 
are  used  as  means  to  enslave  and  oppress  us. 
We  come  here  today  to  remind  you  that 
you  are  not  Just  the  representatives  of  local 
districts   or  of  states.   You  are   members   of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  You  have 
national  obligations.  "We  know  you  are  highly 
conscious  of  your  national  obligations  when 
vou  deliberate  on  such  problems  as  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam.  We  know  that  you  have  even 
taken  those  obligations  seriously  enough  to 
go  to  Viet  Nam  in  order  to  personally  Inform 
yourself  on  how  the  Executive  carries  out  the 
commitments  of  the  United  States. 

We  ask  that  vou  do  no  less  at  home — for 
the  United  States  has  made  older  and  more 
sacred  national  commitments  to  the  people 
who  have  occupied  these  shores  for  twenty - 
five  thousand  years.  The  United  States  has 
made  national  commitments  In  the  form  of 
treaties  legislation  and  the  Constitution. 
itself,  to  our  peoples.  'We  ask  you  to  come  to 
our  homes— in  the  cities  and  on  the  reser- 
vations. We  ask  that  you  seek  vnth  equal 
vigilance  to  determine  whether  national  com- 
mitments have  been  kept  to  us  Guided  tours 
by  bureaucrats  will  only  serve  to  hamper  you 
in  your  search  for  truth. 

You.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
are  being  asked  to  come  to  see  how  we  really 
live  and  to  trv  to  understand  the  values,  the 
culture  and  the  way  of  life  we  are  fighting 
to  preserve — an  American  way  of  life.  A  way 
of  life  which  we  believe  Is  built  upon  re- 
spect for  differences,  a  tolerance  of  diversity. 
We  cannot  come  to  Washington.  We  are  not 
rich.  And  we  cannot  afford  the  high  price 
of  democracy. 

lu  essence,  we  ask  the  restoration  of  what 
vou  claimed  at  the  founding  of  your  nation— 
the  inaUenable  right  to  pursue  happiness. 
We  cannot  fail  worse  than  the  experts  and 
the  bureaucrats.  We  do  not  lack  far  knowl- 
edge—and we  are  not  ashamed  to  hire  ex- 
perts and  technicians.  But  our  people  do  not 
lack  for  leaders,  for  sensitivity,  for  talent 
and  ability.  We  ask  for  the  right  to  pursue 
our  dream— and  we  ask  for  you  to  respect 
that  dream.  That  Is  the  Ameirlcan  way.  We 
claim  our  birthright. 
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Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  Kood 
friend.  Ben  Cohen,  has  written  a  ver>' 
distinguished  chapter  in  the  history  of 
America.  As  the  confidante  and  able 
troubleshooier  of  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  he  conceived  and 
drafted  many  of  the  pieces  of  permanent 
legislation  which  are  now  the  basis  of 
American  administrative  law. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  period  in  Ben 
Cohen's  life  was  only  one  phase  in  a  life 
of  significant  contributions  he  made  for 
this  Nation.  Recently  at  a  dinner  he  re- 
ceived the  Isaiah  Award  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  marking  his  devoted 
service  to  his  fellow  man.  I  am  pleased 
to  attach  to  my  remarks  the  eloquent 
address  of  Judge  Harold  Leventhal  be- 
.stowing  the  award  and  the  bii'.liant  re- 
sponse of  Mr.  Cohen : 

Pre'^en-tation  of  Isaiah  Award  ro  Tiir  Hon- 
orable Benjamin  V.  Cohen 
.Remarks   bj-   Harold  Leventhal! 

.Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests,  ladles  and 
:,'eiulemen:  Tonight  we  gather  together  for 
the  presentation  to  Benjamin  V.  Cohen  of 
'he  I.<;aiah  Award  lor  human  relations  given 
by  the  American  Jewish  Committee  of  Wash- 
ington. 

I'his  designation  of  the  Isaiah  Award  Is  In 
recognition  of  Ben  Cohens  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  Justice.  Justice  taken  in  the 
broadest  sense,  and  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  peace.  Joining  Ben  Cohens  name  with 
Uiat  of  the  great  prophet  is  uniquely  fitting. 

We  need  not  carry  the  point  to  extremes 
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Ben  Cohen's  characteristic  diffidence  In  of- 
fering his  wisdom  Is  not  In  the  same  style 
as  that  of  the  impassioned  public  orator 
whose  poetic  cadences  and  Images  are  re- 
corded In  the  Bible. 

The  essential  point,  however.  Is  that  our 
guest  of  honor  tonight  has  the  same  har- 
monious blend  of  Intellectual  gifts  and  fine 
qualities  of  heart  as  the  Prophet;  that  both 
find  the  key  that  opens  the  door  from  man 
to  man  not  in  pomp  but  In  unflinching  de- 
votion   to  Justice   and   equity. 

In  the  familiar  quotation  from  chapter  1 
verse  17  of  Isaiah  enshrined  in  the  Award 
the  Lord  has  cried  out  against  those  who 
trample  his  courts  and  bring  vain  oblations. 
"I  cannot  endure  iniquity  along  with  the 
solemn  assembly."  And  then:  "Cease  to  do 
evil.  Learn  to  do  good."  1  interject  that  this 
typically  Is  set  forth  as  it  Is  in  the  pro- 
gram— Learn  'to  do  well."  but  I  think  the 
more  faithful  meaning,  in  terms  of  both 
Hebrew  and  English,  is  -served  by  the  word- 
ing: "Learn  to  do  good." 

The  verse  continues  with  the  familiar  in- 
junction— "Seek  Justice,  relieve  the  op- 
pressed. Judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the 
widow."  In  other  words,  protect  those  least 
able  to  protect  themselves — and  ii  close  by 
passage  teaches  this  includes  protection 
against  rulers  And  then  the  next  verse,  the 
famous  verse  18:  "Come  now  and  let  us 
reason  together." 

In  Ben  Cohen  the^e  well  springs  of  thp 
heart  prime  a  pump  ol  rare  intellectual 
power.  Born  in  Muncle  in  1894.  75  years  ago. 
he  emerged  with  highest  legal  honors  first 
at  Chicago  and  then  at  Harvard.  He  was  law- 
secretary  to  Judge  Muck  By  age  25  he  had 
become  counsel  lor  the  American  Zionists 
at  the  Peace  Conference  in  London  and  Paris. 
1919-1921. 

In  eleven  years  ol  successful  New  York 
law  practice  he  combined  what  someone 
termed  an  unworldly  outward  manner  with 
a  worldly  understanding  of  the  ways  of  cor- 
porations and  securities  markets.  That  he 
was  able  to  make  it  for  himself  did  not  make 
him  complacent,  or  untroubled  by  the  plight 
of  others. 

He  came  to  Waslilnston  in  1933  with  the 
New  Deal,  and  committed  himself  to  one 
after  another  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  pro- 
grams to  provide  the  reforms  needed  to  cope 
with  .social  and  economic  ills,  and  in  the 
ultimate  to  save  constitutional  government 
The  redoubtable  team  of  Cohen  and  Cor- 
coran, with  Its  preparation,  pep  and  per- 
sistence, was  largely  responsible  for  the 
emergence  in  three  years  of  a  triloRy  of  re- 
form legislation  on  securities,  exchanges, 
and  utility  holding  companies.  I  hope  Mr. 
Corcoran  will  include  in  his  remarks  tonight 
some  reminiscences  of  that  time,  and  per- 
haps of  the  campaign  headquarters  in  the 
red  brick  house  on  R  Street.  Mr.  Cohen  then 
turned  his  attention  to  minimum  wage  leg- 
islation. He  had  become  Involved  in  mini- 
mum Wiige  guarantees  for  the  SUte  of  New- 
York  in  the  1920's.  and  now  he  rededlcated 
himself  at  a  time  when  progress  In  this  area 
was  made  mi>.-e  difficult  by  the  heat  of  the 
Supreme  Court  plan. 

Colien  and  Corcoran  and  .associates,  in- 
(ludins  men  like  WlUlani  Douglas  and  Rob- 
ert Jackson,  later  elevated  to  the  highest 
('ourt.  .-jparkcd  what  Arthur  Srhlesinger  has 
dubbed  the  .Second  New  Deal  Not  the  sweep- 
ing plans  ot  the  NRA  and  klntlred  measures. 
that  opened  the  way  to  all  the  dangers  ol 
Industrial  self-government,  but  limited  and 
realistic  progr.ims.  brilliantly  drafted  so  as 
to  anticipate  problems  and  think  enough 
through  remedies,  programs  that  have  stood 
the  te.st  of  time.  In  the  words  of  the  Alsops. 
it  was  Ben  Cohen— "the  most  .selfless,  most 
brilliant  .  ol  the  lot  .  .  .  whose  incon- 
spicuous signature  is  to  be  lound  on  an  <ic- 
tual  majority  of  the  truly  fruitful  great 
measure    of    the   Roosevelt    vears. "  ' 
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In  the  war  years  his  "brain  trust"  re- 
sources were  devoted  to  such  causes  as  ini- 
tiating the  plan  for  lend-lease,  and  then  to 
key,  knotty  and  unglamorous  assignments  ot 
the  economic  stabilization  and  war  mobili- 
zation programs.  James  Byrnes  wrote  this 
of  him:  -• 

"Ben.  in  his  quiet,  shy  way,  has  had  .i 
hand  in  Important  Issues  ever  since  the  earh 
days  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  He 
was  with  me  through  all  my  work  at  the 
White  House.  In  addition  to  having  a  gen- 
uine affection  for  him.  I  regard  his  mind  a.s 
one  of  the  best  I  ever  encountered.  There 
is  no  more  selfless  and  devoted  public  ser- 
vant than  Ben  Cohen." 

Then  comes  the  culmination  of  his  careei 
in  efforts  to  help  build  a  durable  system  to 
further  the  goals  of  international  peace  anrl 
harmony.  He  served  iis  adviser  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks  and  Bretton  Woods.  ;ind  later  on  tr,e 
US   delegation  to  the  U.N. 

Prnm  1945  to  1947  he  was  coun.selor  ol  i  l.i- 
State  Department  Dean  Acheson's  recem 
book  refers  to  Ben's  special  "nature  "  .1- 
pointing  that  post  toward  contrlbuiioi 
rather  than  difflculty.  and  recalls  that  Ben 
Cohen  was  Importantly  Involved  In  the  iii- 
ternational  as{>ectA  of  atomic  energy,  and  -.i 
the   formulation  of  the  Marshall   Plan. 

A  special  word  is  surely  warranted  I't 
Ben's  contribution  to  peace-making 

Isaiah's  vl.slon  embraced  the  time  wliei: 
the  nations  "shall  beat  their  swords  intc 
plowshares  and  their  spears  Into  prunlni: 
liooks.  "  when  "nation  shall  not  lift  up  swori! 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  wa: 
any  more."  Ch.  2.  v  4.  But  Isaiah  spoke  fuii 
against  treaty  alliances  for  his  time.  Whih- 
Ben  Cohen  was  plunged  in  1945  and  194': 
into  the  exhausting  and  often  heart-break- 
ing meetings  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters and  finally  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
Now  he  applied  lessons  learned  25  years  be- 
fore when  he  stayed  on  In  London  after  tin 
principal  American  Zionists  withdrew  and 
when.  In  Welzman's  words,  he  devoted  manv 
months  to  "the  battle  of  the  Mandate.  "  when 
draft  after  draft  was  proposed,  discussed 
and  rejected." 

Now  after  World  War  II  he  was  the  ex- 
emplar of  patience,  exploring  iUl  possible 
paths  for  the  ex-enemy  states  to  reach  agree- 
ment to  Join  the  United  Nations  and  the 
international  agencies  trying  to  Improve  and 
stabilize  living  conditions.  Byrnes  recall.-- 
this  memorably,  and  records  that  those 
times  needed  both  firmness  and  patience.  In 
our  country  counselors  of  firmness  are  in 
long  supply  and  Secretary  Byrnes  properlv 
records  his  debt  to  Ben  Cohen's  distinctive 
counseling  of  the  unglamorous  but  indi.'- 
pensable  patience  and  persistence. 

In  the  Holmes  lectures  at  Harvard  a  le* 
years  ago  Mr.  Cohen  spoke  on  the  Constitu- 
tional Crisis  of  the  U.N.  If  there  was  keen 
disappointment  over  the  residue  of  small  en- 
voys in  great  halls,  there  was  continuation 
ol  his  constructive,  problem-solving  spirit.  o( 
selfless  devotion  to  the  cause  ol  internation- 
al understanding. 

In  recent  years  he  lias  continued  the  thre.iu 
of  .service  to  his  fellow  Jews.  His  quiet  coun- 
sel has  been  sought  by  those  charged  with 
guidance  of  the  new  State  of  Israel.  Ne\er 
does  he  thrust  himself  forward,  but  never 
IS    he    unavailable    when    called. 

■fhat  this  man  retains  the  comni'tment 
to  Zionism  he  began  with  Judge  Mack  more 
than  50  years  ago.  though  he  of  all  men  1.- 
devoid  of  narrow  nationalism  and  is  a  pro- 
found internationalist,  this  is  no  i.nomaly 
Nor  is  it  an  exception  born  out  of  the  neces- 
sity ot  holocaust  and  terror  and  defined  in 
those  narrow  limits.  Ben  Cohen's  contribu- 
tions reflect  a  philosophy  that  is  of  a  piece 
a  passion  for  Justice  and  serenity  of  inner 
conviction  that  distills  the  wisdom  of  plural- 
ism,  that   diflerent  strands  may   intertwine 
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in  harmony  and  strength,  at  home  and 
abroad  His  is  not  a  romantic  cosmopolitan- 
ism that  forecasts  all  national  differences 
win  wither  away  His  is  the  internationalism 
of  serious  people,  aware  that  national  Iden- 
tities are  cherished  and  strong,  but  aware 
too  that  strong  links  abroad  are  best  forged 
by  nations  strong  at  home,  strong  not  in 
chimerical  pursuit  of  solutions  through  vio- 
lence but  in  fostering  the  mutual  striving 
of  citizens  lor  fraternity  and  Justice. 

No  presentation  of  Ben  Cohen  today  can 
ignore  his  views  on  Vietnam.  From  the  start 
he  was  firmlv  against  involvement.  He  held 
these  views  intenselv  when  they  were  not 
widelv  shared,  and  though  there  was  pain  as 
ties  of  friendship  frayed  He  stood  by  his  con- 
viction though  it  exiled  him  from  the  coun- 
cils of  his  once-lntlmate  friend.  Lyndon 
Johnson.  He  was  ready  then,  as  In  other 
times,  to  stand  by  his  devotion  to  highest 
principles  though  this  Isolated  him  from  the 
company  of  those  in  highest  office. 

Today,  as  many  Join  in  the  probing  for 
dlslnvolvement.  one  never  hears  from  him 
even  a  breath  of.  "I  told  you  so."  It  always 
the  constructive  approach,  to  reason  to- 
gether, to  consider  what  can  be  done  now. 

This  has  been  the  hallmark  of  this  de- 
voted, selfless  servant  of  mankind  through- 
out his  life.  His  eyes  are  on  the  stars,  his  feet 
on  the  ground.  He  knows  full  well  how  many 
problems  are  not  solved  so  much  as  re- 
formulated He  is  a  pragmatlst  In  human  re- 
lations, understanding  motivations,  accept- 
ing foibles,  sympathetic  ot  frailty.  Of  himself, 
however,  he  is  not  sparing.  Outwardly  quiet 
and  dlfndent.  his  Inner  spirit  marks  a  totality 
of  commitment  and  Involvement.  And  In  all 
the  important  things  he  has  always  been 
resolute  and  bold. 

Our  Award  dinner  Is  not  parochial  in  out- 
look. We  have  honored  men  of  other  faiths, 
last  year  Carlo  Christiansen.  Cultural  Attache 
of  the  Danish  Embassy  and  recently  Cardinal 
O'Boyle  Our  guest  has  been  honored  by  men 
of  other  faiths,  many  here  tonight.  Tonight 
we  glow  not  as  a  religious  community,  but  as 
a  broader  community  of  men.  honoring  a 
selfless  servant  of  his  fellow  men.  a  rare 
spirit  who  has  been  a  source  of  deep  and 
abiding  inspiration. 

It  was  said  of  Isaiah  and  it  is  apt  for  the 
man  we  honor  tonight — He  has  "his  heart  in 
the  things  of  eternity  ...  his  spirit  in  the 
eternal  counsel  of  God.  and  his  bcxly  in  a 
very  definite  moment  of  history."  ' 

It  Is  with  a  Joyous  heart  that  I  ask  the 
Honorable  Benjamin  Cohen  to  step  forward 
to  receive  the  Isaiah  Award  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee. 

REMAaKS  or  Benjamin  'V.  Cohen 
I  am  deeply  moved  by  your  presence  here 
tonight,  by  the  Isaiah  award  and  Judge  Lev- 
enthal's  praises.  Somehow  I  associate  the 
Isaiah  award  not  only  with  the  prophet  of 
Biblical  times,  but  with  Mr.  Justice  Brandels. 
of  more  recent  memory,  the  great  exponent 
of  social  Justice  whom  many  of  us.  privileged 
to  consult  with  him  on  Jewish  matters. 
would  reverently  call  Isaiah. 

I  must  confess  1  feel  some  embarrassment 
in  receiving  your  award  because  most  of  the 
things  I  have  done  and  the  movements  and 
causes  I  have  served  have  been  carried 
through  not  alone  but  with  others.  Indeed 
It  is  my  feeling  that  most  of  the  things  we 
accomplish  are  accomplished  with  the  assist- 
ance of  others.  I  would  like,  therefore,  to  feel 
that  I  accept  your  award  not  for  myself 
alone,  but  for  all  those  who  have  worked  at 
various  times  in  the  vineyard  with  me.  many 
who  have  done  as  much  as  I.  some  who 
(lid  much  more,  some  of  them  are  here  to- 
night and  many  who  helped  unseen  and  un- 
beknown to  you  and  me. 

Great  changes  have  occurred  since  I  came 
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to  Washington  in  the  early  Thirties  with  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  Still  I  find  strik- 
ing similarities  with  the  present.  There  was 
then  as  now  great  frustration  and  discon- 
tent. The  generation  gap  may  not  have  been 
so  striking,  but  many  of  our  literary  Intel- 
lectuals were  saying  then  that  our  economic 
institutions  were  obsolete,  broken  beyond 
repair  and  some  even  suggested  we  might 
have  something  to  learn  from  Russia.  There 
was  also  a  crime  problem  then — those  were 
the  davs  ot  Al  Capone  and  the  rackets,  of 
bootleggers  and  hl-Jackers.  There  was  peace- 
ful, and  not  so  peaceful,  resistance  to  law. 
Farmers  in  Iowa  resisted  with  pitch  forks 
and  rifles  efforts  to  foreclose  on  their  farm 
mortgages.  Sit-in  strikers  in  Michigan  re- 
fused to  leave  their  employer's  plants.  There 
was  no  black  or  white  back-lash,  but  there 
were  militant  demagogues— Father  Coughlin 
demanding  radical  monetary  reforms,  Huey 
Long  and  Gerald  Smith  preaching  share  the 
wealth.  Rational  arguments  were  as  Impo- 
tent then  as  now  to  quiet  Irrational  de- 
mands. 

But  Roosevelt  deflated  these  divisive  move- 
ments by  gaining  the  confidence  of,  and 
winning  away,  their  supporters— not  by 
arguments  but  by  action.  He  did  this  not  by 
meeting  their  impossible  demands,  but  by  re- 
habilitating the  banking  system,  providing 
aid  to  Industry  and  agriculture  and  relief 
and  work  for  the  unemployed.  Some  of  these 
programs  were  inadequate  by  present  stand- 
ards, but  they  were  sufficient  to  show  that 
he  cared  not  for  a  chosen  few,  but  for  all  of 
our  people.  Many  Southerners  then  had 
some  doubts  about  his  atUtude  on  the  race 
Issue,  but  he  did  so  much  for  their  people, 
their  poor  white  people,  that  they  gave  him 
their  support. 

The  times  are  equally  challenging  now. 
The  frustration  of  our  youth  and  the  mili- 
tancy of  some  of  our  disadvantaged  groups 
should  alert  us  to  the  causes  of  their  dis- 
content. President  Nixon  in  a  speech  shortly 
after  his  election  called  upon  us  to  meet  our 
urgent  problems  In  the  spirit  of  togetherness. 
I  believe  that  if  the  President  does  develop 
programs  for  us  in  the  spirit  of  togetherness, 
which  must  embrace  all  of  us — the  unrepent- 
ant sinners  as  well  as  the  silent  majority, 
the  country  will  respond  as  it  responded  to 
Franklin  Roosevelt  in  the  1930's. 

The  rapid  urbanization  of  our  country  has 
created  terribly  serious  social  and  environ- 
mental problems  which  must  be  given  first 
rank  in  the  determination  of  our  national 
priorities.  Upon  the  meeting  of  these  prob- 
lems depend  the  continued  health,  moral 
strength,  and  vitality  of  our  people  which 
is  the  source  of  our  national  security. 

But  we  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  give 
first  priority  to  the  growing  crisis  at  home 
unless  we  take  steps  without  delay  to  bring 
to  an  end  our  tragic  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam and,  what  may  be  more  Important  for 
the  future,  unless  we  are  able  to  guard 
against  the  presently  threatened  accelera- 
tion ol  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  is  not  a  re- 
treat to  isolationism.  It  is  not  an  abandon- 
ment of  any  treaty  or  charter  obligation.  It 
is  a  retreat  from  what  the  wisdom  of  hind- 
sight if  not  foresight  we  should  recognize  as 
an  unfortunate  misadventure  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  another  country.  It  is  a  retreat 
from  an  outmoded  colonial  foreign  policy 
which  we  stumbled  into  when  in  the  course 
of  the  cold  war  we  supported  the  French  re- 
turn to  Indo-Chlna.  Our  withdrawal  is  not 
only  in  our  own  interest,  but  in  the  Interest 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  of  world 
peace.  Our  principal  concern  should  be  to 
obtain  from  all  concerned  and  for  all  con- 
cerned guarantees  of  amnesty  and  protected 
asylums  for  those  whose  lives  are  in  danger. 
I  have  grave  doubts  about  our  supporting 
the  vietnamization  of  the  war  without 
clearer  evidence  that  that  is  the  wish  not 
only  of  the   Saigon   government   but  of   the 
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great  majority  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. I  hope  we  may  help  all  the  war-weary 
people  of  that  land  to  find  peace  and  to  worlt 
together  in  peace. 

Let  me  add  that  what  our  government 
does  or  does  not  do  in  Sauth  Vietnam  should 
not  affect  what  it  does  or  doss  not  do  for 
Israel.  The  two  situations  are  markedly  dif- 
ferent. In  South  Vietnam  we  intervened  in 
a  bitter  civil  war  to  support  one  side.  We  not 
only  supplied  aid.  but  with  our  armed  forces 
took  over  the  fighting  and  made  the  war  our 
war.  The  SWte  of  Israel  is  fighting  to  defend 
its  right  to  exist  against  the  combined  forces 
of  neighbormg  Arab  States  Israel  is  not  ask- 
ing lor  combat  troops  or  the  logistic  or  air 
support  of  our  armed  forces,  but  only  for 
arms  and  economic  aid  to  defend  itself. 

The  Important  thing  is  that  our  govern- 
ment take  our  people  into  Its  confidence 
before  the  takeoff  and  not  Just  before  the 
crash  landing. 

Before  the  Tonkin  Bay  incidents,  there 
was  very  little  public  debate  on.  or  public 
knowledge  of.  what  we  were  really  doing  in 
Vietnam.  The  activist  operations  of  the  CIA 
in  Laos  and  Vietnam  were  lop  secret.  Our 
{)eople  were  not  aware  of  the  seriousness  of 
our  Involvement  In  South  Vietnam  or  of  the 
unavoidable  effect  of  that  involvement  on 
the  determination  of  our  national  priorities. 
I  do  not  think  our  people  are  now  aware 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  disarma- 
ment talks  starting  this  week  in  Helsinki 
may  be  the  most  decisive  factor  in  deter- 
mining our  national  priorities  in  the  coming 
decade.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  what 
our  government's  position  in  these  talks  will 
be.  We  do  not  know  what  those  who  have 
labored  in  the  disarmament  agency  are 
thinking.  I  fear,  I  hope  I  am  mistaken,  that 
they  are  still  waiting  instructions  from  the 
Pentagon. 

The  nuclear  arms  race  between  us  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  clearly  got  out  of  control. 
Neither  our  government  nor  the  Soviet  seems 
content  with  the  approximate  balance  in 
deterrent  power  which  each  of  us  now  pos- 
sesses. Common  sense  suggests  that  we  stop 
while  we  are  in  a  situation  where  eaich  Is  not 
likely  to  risk  nuclear  war  with  the  other. 
Instead,  however,  each  fears  the  other  is 
going  to  get  ahead  in  a  race  for  a  techno- 
logical breakthrough  and  tries  to  get  there 
first.  Not  only  with  the  ABMs.  but  more  im- 
portantly with  the  MIRVs  and  POBs  and 
other  multiple-head  missiles,  we  are  about 
to  engage  In  an  alarmingly  accelerated  and 
incalculably  costly  arms  race  which  if  not 
promptly  arrested,  will  gravely  Jeopardize  any 
hope  of  a  negotiated  cessation  or  slowing 
down  of  the  race  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
If  these  new  weapons  become  a  part  of  our 
arsenal,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  us 
and  the  Soviet  to  agree  on  the  ground  inspec- 
tions we  will  consider  necessary  to  check 
observance. 

If  the  nuclear  arms  race  continues,  each 
of  us  •win  fear  that  the  other  may  have  ac- 
quired a  first-strike  potential,  and  in  a  cns'.s 
each  may  be  tempted  to  strike  first  to  knock 
out  the  "other's  ability  to  respond  for  fear 
that  the  other  is  planning  a  first  strike 
Consequently  the  accelerated  arms  race  far 
from  deterring,  may  actually  precipitate,  a 
nuclear  holocaust.  If  we  seek  an  illusory  se- 
curity in  an  accelerated  arms  race,  we  will 
be  obliged  to  defer  domestic  programs  vital 
to  the  domestic  peace,  well-being  and  gen- 
uine security  of  our  country. 

Many  who  have  followed  past  disarmament 
talks  are  convinced  that  there  are  those  on 
the  Soviet  side  as  well  as  on  our  side  who 
believe  that  our  countries  have  a  common 
interest  in  the  cessation  of  the  arms  rac« 
which  drains  away  our  resources  and  In  the 
avoidance  of  nuclear  war  which  threatens 
our  common  destruction.  But  there  are  also 
those  on  both  sides  who  act  otherwise.  If  we 
really  want  to  stop  the  arms  race,  why  as 
a  prelude  to  arms  control  talks,  should  both 
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countries  contlaue  to  add  new  and  more 
sophisticated  weapons  to  their  already  over- 
kill operational  armaments,  and  why  should 
each  Impugn  the  good  faith  of  the  other  by 
ascribing  to  the  other  a  possible  flrst-strlke 
intention?  When  we  rightly  condemn  some 
of  the  younger  generation's  Irrational  and 
self-defeating  conduct — their  extravagant 
demands,  violence,  and  obecenltles — in  oppo- 
sition to  our  defense  programs,  let  us  re- 
member that  some  of  our  actions  appear 
equally  Irrational  and  self-defeating  to  them. 

We  have  strayed  from  our  old  tradi- 
tions, our  disdain  of  power  politics  and 
power  alliances.  We  fought  two  world  wars 
to  oppose  the  lawless  exercise  of  power  and 
at  the  end  of  each  sought  to  establish  the 
rule  of  law  In  place  of  the  rule  of  power.  We 
re-armed  after  World  War  II  to  defend  the 
law  of  the  Charter.  We  entered  Into  defen- 
sive regional  organizations  to  give  collective 
support  to  the  Charter.  But  then  came  the 
cold  war  and  Korea  and  disillusionment.  And 
we  strayed  Into  the  Held  of  power  politics 
and  power  alliances. 

But  now  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  are  troutled  and  are  having  second 
thoughts  about  our  arms,  our  alliances  and 
wars.  They  want  no  more  Vletnams.  There 
Is  talk  of  reducing  our  over-extended  com- 
mitments. 

There  Is  the  suggest  ton  that  we  limit  our 
comrrfltments  to  certain  pre-determlned 
Areas  tiT"vltal  Interest  and  not  be  concerned 
with  the  rest.  But  we  live  In  an  Interdepend- 
ent and  changing  world,  and  ovir  Interest 
and  Involvement  are  far-reaching  and  world 
wide.  We  may  limit  our  treaty  commitments, 
but  not  our  Interests.  It  is  impossible  to 
foresee  where  and  when  our  Interests  may 
be  significantly  and  vitally  affected  by  fu- 
ture events.  It  would  be  highly  dangerous 
for  us  to  foreswear  any  concern  with  what 
may  happen  In  any  part  of  the  world.  Dean 
Acheson.  you  may  recall,  was  unfairly  ac- 
cused of  Inviting  the  attack  on  Korea  by 
doing  Just  that  shortly  before  the  attack 
on  Korea.  On  tha  other  hand  If  we  do  make 
treaty  commitments  we  should  guard  against 
their  being  completely  open  end.  One  gen- 
eration has  not  the  right  or  the  power  to 
tie  the  hands  ot  the  next  generation.  We 
should  reserv-e  le«way  to  ourselves  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  extent  of  our  response. 
Resort  to  war  19  not  the  only  means  of 
meeting  a  commitment  or  fulfilling  our  re- 
sponsibilities or  protecting  our  Interests  In 
the  absence  of  cdmmltment.  The  credibility 
of  our  commitments  may  be  shaken  quite  as 
much  by  stretching  as  by  narrowing  them 
contrary  to  their  Intent  and  purpose. 

The  most  unfortunate  result  of  our  pre- 
occupation with  arms  and  mllltairy  alliances 
has  been  our  failure  to  develop  adequate 
procedures  In  the  United  Nations  or  else- 
where to  aid  In  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
International  disputes.  In  this  nuclear  age, 
war  Is  no  longer  a  practical  method  of 
settling  International  disputes.  Yet  because 
of  the  frustrations  of  the  cold  war.  we  have 
almost  abandoned  "our  last  l>est  hope  of 
peace  on  earth." 

It  Is  frequently  said  that  the  United 
Nations  is  impotent  to  promote  peaceful 
settlements  because  It  lacks  power  to  en- 
force settlements.  But  It  is  not  so  much  the 
lack  of  power  in  the  United  Nations  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  peaceful  settlement 
as  the  lack  of  effort  or  will  on  the  part  of 
member  states,  particularly  the  great  powers, 
to  develop  fair  and  objective  processes  and 
procedures  for  peaceful  settlement.  It  is 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  to  worry 
how  the  United  Nations  Is  going  to  muster 
power  to  enforce  peaceful  settlement  before 
It  has  developed  processes  and  procedures 
for  peaceful  settlement  which  can  command 
the  respect  of  states  whose  national  Interests 
and  possibly  very  existence  Is  at  stake.  There 
Is  no  reason  why  the  United  Nations  cannot 
be  equipped  to  be  as  effective  In  assisting 
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In  the  settlement  of  disputes  among  nations 
without  compulsory  powers  as  our  govern- 
ment Is  In  assisting  In  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes  which  alTect  our  national  wel- 
fare without  compulsory  powers. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  Intemperate  In- 
vective and  cold  war  debate  In  the  Security 
Council  do  not  create  an  environment  con- 
ducive to  peaceful  settlement,  particularly 
when  the  debate  Is  hastily  followed  by  the 
counting  of  partls.in.  political  votes — In 
many  Instances,  pledged  In  advance  and  un- 
informed and  im.-\(Iected  by  the  facts  or 
merits  of  the  controversy. 

Many  of  us  would  like  to  see  Israel  work 
more  closely  with  the  United  N.atlons.  but 
we  can  understand  Israel's  bitterness  In  hav- 
ing to  plead  Its  c'i=;e  before  the  Security 
Council  where  the  Savlet  Union  and  the  Ar.ab 
states  can  always  control  the  votes  of  a  ma- 
jority. Israel  m.iy  not  always  exercise  due 
restraint  In  Its  reprisals,  but  the  Council 
almost  Invariably  condemns  Israel's  repris- 
als, but  never  the  terrorists  raids  which 
provokes  them  Finally  last  summer  the 
United  States  announced  that  it  would  not 
support  a  one-sided  resolution  condemning 
Israel's  reprisals,  but  not  the  raids  which 
provoked  them.  Yet  when  It  came  to  the 
vote,  our  government  abstained,  being  un- 
willing to  be  counted  because  Its  negative 
vote  would  have  been  a  veto.  It  stood  by 
while  the  one-sided  resolution  was  carried 
with  the  votes  of  Pakistan.  Hungary  and 
Algeria.  I  do  not  favor  the  arbitrary  use  of 
the  veto,  but  I  think  It  Is  the  duty  our  gov- 
ernment to  exercise  the  veto  to  prevent  the 
abusive  exercise  of  powers  by  others. 

The  situation  certainly  reveals  the  urgent 
need  of  improved  non-r>olltlcal  procedures  la 
aid  of  peaceful  settlement. 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  corps  of  professional 
diplomats,  of  worldwide  repute,  whoce  ex- 
perience and  training  qualify  them  to  serve 
as  a  mediation  and  conciliation  service.  The 
service  should  be  empowered  to  Intervene 
whenever  there  Is  a  breach  of  peace  or  sooner 
if  there  La  an  Imminent  threat  to  peace  so 
that  meaningful  efforts  can  be  made  to  limit 
the  Issues  and  bring  the  parties  together 
before  the  fighting  starts,  and  positions  and 
passions  hardened.  The  sen-Ice  should  pro- 
vide the  Security  Council  and  Oeneral  As- 
sembly with  reports  as  objective  as  possible 
of  the  essential  facts  and  Issues.  Every  pre- 
caution shoiUd  be  taken  to  relieve  the  Se- 
ciu-lty  Council  and  General  Assembly  from 
having  to  act  on  the  uncorroborated  state- 
ments of  the  dlsputajits  and  their  partisans. 

IT  the  United  Nations  Is  to  develop  effec- 
tive procedures  for  peaceful  settlement,  there 
must  be  a  down-grading  of  political  voting. 
an  avoidance  of  broad  moralistic  Judgments, 
an  upgrading  of  efforts  to  create  processes  of 
conciliation  and  mediation  to  bridge  and 
narrow  differences,  to  find  acceptable  accom- 
modations and  compromiaea,  and  to  devise  ad 
hoc  or  provisional  arrangements  which  leave 
to  the  solvent  of  time  and  the  wisdom  of  a 
future  generation  seemingly  IrreconciU.able 
conflicts. 

It  Is  now  almost  eight  years  since  a  dele- 
gation of  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations  consisting  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
Norman  Cousins,  Arthur  Larson.  Clark 
Elchelberger.  Herman  Steinkraus.  Oscar  de 
Lima  aaid  myself  went  to  the  White  House 
to  urge  that  we  take  the  Vietnam  question 
to  the  United  Nations  instead  of  beginning 
to  participate  in  the  fighting  as  the  Taylor- 
Rostow  Report  had  recommended.  We  were 
referred  to  the  State  Department  and  there 
we  were  told  that  they  had  con.sidered  that, 
but  after  talking  with  Dag  Hammerskjold 
they  did  not  think  they  could  get  the  ac- 
tion there  they  wanted.  They  decided  they 
could  handle  the  situation  belter  aione.  Had 
they  gone  to  the  United  Nations  I  am  sure 
they  would  not  have  gotten  what  they 
wanted.  But  the  American  people  might  have 
had  time  and  opportunity  to  learn  into  what 
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a  tragic  pit  they  were  being  asked  to  leap. 
They  might  have  learned  It  Is  sometimes 
better  to  endure  patiently  the  ordeal  ot 
peaceful  settlement  than  to  put  our  trust  in 
trial  by  battle  even  with  our  superior  arm 


NATION AJL  FEDERATION  OP  BUSI- 
NESS AND  PROFESSIONAL  WOM- 
EN'S CLUB  WEEK 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OP    KKNTtJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
we  have  recognized  the  celebration  cf 
the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club  Week.  I 
would  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  them  at 
this  time  for  I  feel  they  are  one  of  the 
outstanding  organizations  of  my  State 

The  national  federation  was  founded 
In  1919  as  the  result  of  a  call  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  Newton  D.  Baker, 
for  coordinated  womanpower. 

The  purposes  of  the  National  Fedeia- 
tlon  of  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  as  set  forth  in  the  articles 
of  incorporation,  include  the  Improve- 
ment of  conditions  in  all  business  and 
profesions;  the  extension  of  opportuni- 
ties to  better  the  business  and  profes- 
sional status  of  women;  the  prepuration 
of  women  for  leadership  in  their  com- 
munities, their  States  and  the  Nation: 
and  the  advancement  of  women  in  their 
respective  fields  of  work  so  that  they  may 
make  their  greatest  contribution  to  the 
common  good. 

Health  and  safety  are  major  concerns 
of  the  business  and  professional  woman. 
and  they  are  basic  to  all  her  other  pur- 
suits. In  programing,  our  major  emphasi.s 
is  on  the  positive  and  preventative  ap- 
proach. 

Another  objective  is  a  better  under- 
standing of  a  cooperation  with  the  peo- 
ple of  other  nations.  Through  their  un- 
derstanding and  interpretation  of  the 
work  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  they  help  to  crystallize  public 
opinion.  By  the  support  of  legislative 
measures  designed  to  create  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  enforce  action  of  the 
United  Nations,  they  render  service  to 
make  this  great  experiment  succeed. 

An  example  of  the  work  they  do  is  a 
nursing  home  constructed  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Nationalist  China  in  1960.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  ladies  have  established  an 
outstanding  record  of  service  to  our  coun- 
try and  I  commend  them  on  the  fine 
work  they  have  done  and  on  the  exciting 
plans  they  have  laid  for  the  future.  At 
this  time  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
names  of  a  few  of  those  E)ersons  who 
have  helped  to  make  the  BPW  an  out- 
standing organization  in  Kentucky: 

Mis,  Ledean  B.  Hamilton.  State  presi- 
dent. 

A  few  of  the  outstanding  club  presi- 
dents are:  Mrs.  Bonnie  Kitchens.  Mrs. 
Francis  P.  Brockman,  Mrs.  Louise 
Hutchison,  Mrs.  Alma  Henderlight,  Mrs. 
Prentice  Collier.  Mrs.  Bobby  Carol  No- 
land,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cornett,  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Burnette.  Mrs.  Hilda  Keller,  Mrs,  Leone 
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Prater,  Miss  Vada  Chumley.  Miss  Donna 
E  Miracle,  Mrs.  Irine  Vertees,  Mrs. 
Enola  Wheat,  Mrs.  Elsie  C.  Matheny. 
Mrs,  Helen  Vaughn,  Mrs.  Mildred  Bed- 
ford. Mrs.  Mable  Hutton,  and  Mrs.  Sue 

Steely. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  district  direc- 
tors are:   Miss  Kate  H.  Woods,  district 

8  director;  Mrs,  Mary  Nell  Neff,  district 

9  director;  Mrs.  Olive  Davis,  district  10 
director;  and  Mrs.  Martha  Wirtz,  district 
11  director. 

Two  outstanding  assistant  district  di- 
rectors are:  Mrs.  Ruth  Murphy,  assistant 
director,  district  9;  and  Miss  Florence 
King,  assistant  director,  district  10. 


RURAL  HOUSING  NEEDS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1969 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
House   of   Representatives   passed   H,R. 
13827.  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1969. 

Within  this  legislation  was  an  increase 
in  authority  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, thereby  allowing  more 
housing  in  rural  America.  As  I  indicated 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  debate  of  H.R.  13827,  there 
is  a  crj'ing  need  for  adequate  housing  fa- 
cilities not  only  in  urban  America  but 
also  in  rural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  have  passed 
H  R  13827.  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  only 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  An  example 
of  the  housing  problems  in  rural  Amer- 
ica is  expressed  in  a  letter  from  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Leonard  J.  Meyer, 
of  Belgrade,  Minn.  So  that  my  colleagues 
may  know  there  is  much  to  be  done  in 
this  area  I  hereby  submit  for  the  Record 

Mr.  Meyer's  letter; 

Belgrade.  Minn., 

October  28.    1969. 

Hon,    JOHN    ZWACH. 

House  oj  Representatiies. 
Washington.  D.C 

DEAR  Mr,  Congressman:  Being  a  Commit- 
teeman for  the  FHA  of  this  county,  and  a 
citizen  of  a  good  small  community  of  Bel- 
grade, I  feel  obligated  to  write  you  about 
a  few  problems  small  communities  face  un- 
less some  kind  of  action  is  taken  to  improve 
things. 

As  you  are  probably  aware  of  we  have  here 
in  Belgrade  a  housing  shortage  as  in  most 
small  communities,  and  in  order  for  a  small 
community  to  grow  and  prosper  we  must 
have  available  housing  for  the  low  income 
families,  as  well  as  for  our  higher  income 
bracket.  We  have  two  lour-plex  and  one 
duplex  apartments  here  at  Belgrade  and  they 
are  all  filled  and  more  people  are  waiting  for 
housing.  One  thing  that  many  people  as 
well  as  myself  think,  is  that  the  maximum 
income  of  $6,000  to  be  eligible  for  low  in- 
come housing,  should  be  raised  to  probably 
around  $8,000  so  we  would  have  more  people 
eligible.  As  you  probably  know  many  young 
people  just  can't  get  financing  to  build  their 
own  home  If  their  Income  Is  below  $8,000  or 
so.  Most  people  have  car  payments.  Insurance 
to  pay,  and  many  other  bills  as  well  as  the 
high  cost  of  living,  there-by  cannot  afford 
payments  on  a  house.  With  housing  available 
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for  them  we  could  keep  more  people  in 
the  home  area  Instead  of  leaving  for  the 
overpopulated  larger  cities.  Our  education 
program  also  suffers  when  we  can't  give 
teachers  a  place  to  live  so  they  move  on  to 
a  different  locality  and  we  have  to  take  the 
teachers  that  are'  left.  We  must  keep  our 
small  communities  for  without  them  the 
country  would  suffer  greatly.  We  are  as  you 
always  say  the  Grass  Roots"  so  we  should 
keep  it  that  way 

Our  "Bel-Plex"  apartments  also  pay  local 
taxes  derived  from  real  estate  taxes  paid  by 
them.  This  also  gives  our  community  a  boost. 

Any  help  you  may  be  able  to  give  us  In 
this  matter  would  be  greatly  appreciated.  I 
Judge  by  your  reporus  etc  that  you  have  been 
kept  quite  busy  and  I  know  you  are  fighting 
for  the  right  things,  so  if  you  could  help  low- 
income  housing  we  will  all  be  grateful  to 
you    Keep  up  the  good  work 

TTianl<  you. 

Yours  truly. 

Leonard   J    Meyer. 

Crou-    River    Tup. 


VIETNAM    RESOLUTION 


HON.  CENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1969 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  3,  1969,  the  President  picked 
up  a  fallen  standard,  and  proclaimed 
"Nixon's  war."  On  a  closer  look,  the  war 
lie  proposes  to  continue  is  dismayingly 
close  to  Johnson's  war;  a  commitment  to 
the  pursuit  in  'Vietnam  of  unattainable 
ends,  open  ended  in  time,  cost,  and  the 
use  of  American  firepower  against  Viet- 
namese. 

The  fundamental  flaw  is  in  the  nar- 
rowing of  the  choice  to  two  positions: 
precipitate"  withdrawal  or  an  indefi- 
nite commitment  to  prop  up  militarily 
the  present  government  in  Saigon — with 
the  pious  hope  of  transferring  the 
t: round  war  ultimately  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces.  We  do  not  propose  either, 
and  we  find  the  Presidents  Vietnam 
policy  tragically  ill  conceived  for  three 
principal  reasons; 

First.  Short  of  destroying  the  entire 
country  and  its  people,  we  cannot  elimi- 
nate the  enemy  forces  in  Vietnam  by 
military  means,  which  even  President 
Nixon  concedes;  "military  victory"  is  no 
longer  the  U.S.  objective.  What  the  Pres- 
ident fails  to  recognize  is  that  the  op- 
posing leadership  cannot  be  coerced  by 
any  U.S.  strategy  into  making  the  kinds 
of  concessions  currently  demanded. 

Second.  Past  U.S.  promises  to  the  Viet- 
namese people  are  not  served  by  pro- 
longing our  inconclusive  and  highly  de- 
structive military  activity  in  Vietnam.  It 
must  not  be  prolonged  merely  on  demand 
of  the  Saigon  government,  whose  interest 
in  preserving  its  status  and  power  is 
served  only  by  continuing  the  war  with 
American  support,  not  by  settling  it.  and 
whose  capacity  to  sui-vive  on  its  own 
must  finally  be  tested,  regardless  of  out- 
come. 

Third.  The  importance  to  the  U.S.  na- 
tional Interest  of  the  future  poUtical 
complexion  of  South  Vietnam  does  not 
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justify  the  human,  political,  and  material 
cost :  a  war  which  divides  our  people, 
brutalizes  our  minds,  confoimds  our 
economy,  and  brings  untold  tragedy  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  fam- 
ilies. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  conclude 
that  U.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam  should 
be  systematically  withdrawn  on  an  or- 
derly and  fixed  schedule — neither  pre- 
cipitate nor  contingent  on  factors  beyond 
our  control — to  extend  only  over  such 
period  of  time  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  U.S.  forces, 
secure  the  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  war.  assist  any  Vietnamese  desiring 
asylum,  and  enable  the  United  States 
to  make  an  orderly  disposition  of  its 
facilities  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  worries,  as  did  his  prede- 
cessors, about  a  domestic  political  "hang- 
over" from  withdrawal:  after  immediate 
relief,  "inevitable  remorse  and  decisi\e 
recrimination  would  scar  our  spirit  as 
a  people"  as  "we  saw  the  consequences 
of  what  we  had  done."  His  solution  le- 
mains  that  of  his  predecessors:  to  post- 
pone such  painful  "withdrawal  symp- 
toms" simply  by  continuing  the  war,  with 
its  cost  in  American  and  Vletname^e 
lives.  That  is  the  course  of  the  addict:  :t 
may  be  the  major  hidden  basis  for  our 
Governments  addiction  to  this  war  over 
so  many  years  and  so  many  disappoint- 
ments. It  is  not.  as  he  presents  it.  the 
hard,  courageous  way  to  address  this  real 
problem,  but  the  politically  easy  way.  for 
the  short  run :  easier  than  admitting  past 
mistakes  and  facing  painful  conse- 
quences. It  is  not  "the  right  way." 

It  seems  clear  that  the  President  be- 
lieves this  to  be  a  just  war.  one  he  would 
feel  dishonored  to  disown.  In  his  speech, 
he  discusses  the  consequences  of  disen- 
gagement in  emotional  words — "defeat, 
betrayal,  humiUation" — that  warn  of 
years'  more  war.  He  implies  a  sense  of 
U.S.  responsibihty  for  political  develop- 
ments in  South  Vietnam  that  can  be 
discharged  only  by  indefinite  combat 
engagement.  His  plan  for  "winning  a  just 
peace"  is  a  plan  for  continuing  U.S.  in- 
volvement indefinitely,  not  at  all  a  plan 
for  ending  it. 

It  is  a  policy  that  must  goad  the  Hanoi 
leadership  to  challenge  it  by  increasing 
the  pressure  of  U.S.  casualties;  to  which 
the  President  promises  to  respond  by  re- 
escalation.  against  all  past  evidence— 
and  consistent,  reliable  intelligence  i;re- 
dictions — that  this  would  neither  deter 
nor  end  such  pi-essure.  In  fact,  we  have 
heard  a  plan  not  only  for  continuing  tli€ 
war  but  for  returning  it  to  levels — in  fire- 
power, commitment  of  prestige,  destruc- 
tion inflicted — recently  abandoned.  It  is 
a  plan  and  a  speech  we  might  have  heard, 
without  surprise,  from  Johnson.  Rusk, 
or  Rostow:  indeed,  we  have,  many  times. 
The  text  of  our  resolution  reads  as  fol- 
lows; 

H,  Res.  704 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  United  States  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
should  by  systematically  withdrawn  on  an 
orderly  and  fixed  schedule — neither  precipi- 
tate nor  contingent  on  factors  beyond  our 
control — to  extend  only  over  such  period  of 
time  as  shall  be  necessary  to  (a)  provide  for 
the  safety  of  United  States  forces,  (b)  secure 
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American  prisoners  of  war,  (c) 

VIetna  nese  desiring  asylum,  and 

Ifnited   States  to  make  aa 

of  Its  raclUUes  In  South 


Hugh  L.  CareI 
Shirley  Chis| 
William  B.  Cl 
Jeffery   COHl 
John  Conyer^ 
Bob  Eckhardi 


the  release  of 

assist  any 

(d)    enable  the 

orderly  dlspoBltloi, 

Vietnam. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  are: 
Jonathan  B.  ]Jingham,  of  New  York. 
George  E.  Brcwn,  of  California. 
Phillip  BuRxqN.  of  California, 
of  New  York. 

lOLH,  of  New  York. 

IVY.  of  Missouri. 

LAN,  of  California. 
Jr.,  of  Michigan 

of  Texas. 
Don  Edwards,  of  California. 
Leonard  FarbBtein,  of  New  York. 
Donald  M.  Phaser,  of  Minnesota. 
Ken  Hechler,  of  West  Virginia. 
Henry  Helstdski.  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  of  Wisconsin. 
Edward  I.  Koch,  of  New  York. 
Allard  K.  Lowenstein,  of  New  York. 
Abner  J.  MncvA,  of  Illinois. 
Patsy  T.  Mink,  of  Hawaii. 
William    S.    Moorhead,    of    Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Bertram  L.  Podell,  of  New  York. 
Hemry  S.  Redss,  of  Wisconsin. 
-  BEif7AMiN  S.  Rosenthal,  of  New  York. 
William  P.  Ryan,  of  New  York. 
James  H.  Scheuer.  of  New  York. 
Loms  Stokes,  of  Ohio. 
Jerome  R.  Waldie,  of  California. 
Lester  L.  Wolff,  of  New  York, 
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POLITICAL    PERSPECTIVE:    CHOOS- 
ING THE  PRESIDENT 


ONE  OP  CONNECTICUTS  MOST 
DISTINGUISHED    CITIZENS 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

or  coNNSCTTctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Connecticut's  most  distinguished  citizens 
was  in  Washington  recently  for  a  most 
important  meeting.  Mr.  Ralph  A.  Hart, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  food  and 
beverage  firm  of  Heublein.  Inc..  based  in 
Hartford,  participated  in  the  2-day  meet- 
ing of  the  newly  designated  National 
Public  Advisory  Council  of  the  General 
Sei-vices  Administration.  The  panel  of  16 
outstanding  Americans  wtis  named  by 
Administrator  Robert  L.  Kunzig  to  bring 
about  greater  public  involvement  in  the 
affairs  of  GSA. 

The  appointment  of  this  Coimcil  repre- 
sents another  forward  step  in  President 
Nixon's  program  of  making  the  Pederal 
Government  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  public.  I  am  proud  that  a  Con- 
necticut man  is  serving  on  this  important 
panel.  That  a  man  of  Mr.  Harts  stature 
should  be  chosen  to  serve  on  this  Council 
is  indicative  of  the  importance  Mr.  Kim- 
zig  attaches  to  the  mission  of  the  panel. 
Mr.  Hart  brings  a  wealth  of  experience  to 
the  GSA  Advisory  Council — experience 
gained  in  his  37-year  career  in  business 
and  in  service  to  his  fellow  man  and  to 
his  country.  I  want  to  commend  Mr. 
Kunzig  for  his  foresight  in  choosing  such 
distinguished  men  to  serve  on  the  Ad- 
visory CoundL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  urwk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
tinuing effort  of  the  nonpartisan  League 
of  Women  Voters  has  been  to  interest 
citizens  not  only  in  getting  out  to  vote  on 
election  day  but  to  take  part  in  the 
nominating  process.  The  taped  recording 
•Political  Perspective:  Choosing  the 
President"  helps  the  citizen  understand 
the  nominating  process  and  where  he  fits 
in.  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Peterson  and  Dr.  Daniel 
M.  Ogden  agree  that  "to  have  a  voice 
in  the  party  of  your  choice"  the  citizen 
must  start  early. 

A  transcription  of  the  League  of  Wom- 
en Voters'  program  on  this  subject 
follows : 

Political  Pfrspectivx  :   Choosing 

THE    PRISIDENT 

Participants  In  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance: 

Torrey  Baker,  former  broadcaster.  Voice  of 
America. 

Dr.  Arthur  L.  Peterson,  former  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Republican  Com- 
mittee. Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Conventions  Temporary  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  and  President  of  the  American 
Institute  for  Foreign  Trade.  Co-author  of 
Electing  the  President. 

Dr.  Daniel  M.  Ogden.  former  professor  of 
pKJlltlcal  science.  Washington  State  Unlver- 
blty,  former  Special  Consultant  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
former  Budget  Director  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Interior  and  presently  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Humanities  and  Social  Sci- 
ence. Colorado  State  College.  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado. 

Bakek.  Politics  Is  the  number  one  sport 
In  the  United  States,  and  probably  no  aspect 
of  the  game  Is  more  exciting— or  meaning- 
ful—  (fade  in  sound)  than  a  national 
convention. 

(Sound:  National  Convention.  Up  for  10 
sees  then  under  and  fade  out.) 

Bakes.  Buttons,  banners,  bumper-stickers, 
pledges,  handshakes,  hurrahs,  these  are  the 
familiar  sights  and  sounds  of  our  national 
political  conventions.  (Sound  out.)  But  amid 
all  the  hoop-tee-doo,  decisions  are  made  that 
deeply  affect  the  lives  of  all  of  us  In  this 
country,  and  the  world  around  us  as  well. 

(Theme.  Establish.  Then  fade  under  and 
out  ) 

Baker.  The  name  of  this  program  is  Po- 
litical Perspective:  Choosing  the  President, 
and  this  is  Torrey  Baker  speaking  to  you 
from  Washington  on  behalf  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters. 

What  Is  the  citizen's  role  In  nominating 
the  President  of  the  United  States?  We  elect 
him.  to  be  sure:  but  do  we  have  a  voice  in 
the  nominating  process? 

Peterson  In  my  opinion,  the  American 
people  participate  as  directly  and  as  fully  In 
nominating  the  President  as  they  desire. 
Since  the  nomination  of  presidential  candi- 
dates In  America  Is  a  party  function.  It  Is  a 
function,  then,  of  the  number  of  people  who 
wish  to  participate  In  that  function;  and  in 
my  opinion  the  ten  or  fifteen  percent  of  the 
American  electorate  who  now  participate 
could  be  greatly  expanded.  But  they  do  have 
the  opportunity  and  from  time  to  time  they 
exercise  this  in  great  number. 

BAKiia.  This  is  the  view  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Peterson,  a  former  Executive  Director  of  tte 
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National  Republican  Committee  and  now 
President  of  the  American  Institute  for  For- 
eign Trade.  He  is  co-author  of  a  book  "Elect- 
Ing  the  President."  Dr.  Peterson's  co. 
author  Is  a  Democrat.  Dr.  Daniel  M.  Ogden. 
formerly  professor  of  political  science  at 
Washington  State  University,  Special  Con- 
sultant to  the  Chairman  of  the  Democrat  i'- 
National  Committee,  and  now  budget  direr- 
tor  for  the  United  States  Department  of  In- 
terior. 

OCDEN.  Both  of  the  political  parties  i,r.> 
wide  open  They  are  available  for  people  uli) 
want  to  participate. 

Baker  One  type  of  participation  is  being  u 
delegate  to  a  national  convention.  We  a!! 
know  the  actual  nominations  of  preslden'ial 
candidates  take  place  at  national  political 
conventions  where  the  delegates  from  the 
various  states  gather  to  make  their  nomina- 
tions and  to  adopt  a  platform.  Dr.  Peterson 
tells  us  how  they  are  chosen. 

Peterson.  There  are  actually  two  kinds  of 
delegates  to  our  national  conventions.  Firs'. 
the  "at  large"  or  state  delegates  and  sec- 
ondly, the  district  delegates  who  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  congressional  districts  ordi- 
narily. There  is  some  confusion  about  some 
of  these  delegates  because  they,  in  turn,  aro 
selected  through  three  different  means.  Mo>t 
are  selected  by  a  state  convention.  In  fact. 
In  29  states  this  Is  done.  In  some  18  states 
the  delegates  are  selected  both  at  large  and 
or  in  districts  by  prlmsu^y.  and  in  four  states 
by  the  state  central  committee. 

Baker.  Does  the  average  citizen  have  i» 
chance  to  attend  a  convention  or  even  in- 
fluence the  choice  of  delegates?  What  should 
a  citizen  do  In  the  convention  states.  lor 
example? 

OcDEN.  Well,  the  best  advice  is  to  be  active 
in  your  political  party  beginning  Immedi- 
ately. You  go  to  the  precinct  caucus,  and  the 
precinct  caucus  which  has  a  broad  base.  yo\i 
see.  will  elect  a  few  delegates  to  a  county  con- 
vention. The  county  convention,  then,  mitv 
have  several  hundred  people  who  will  elect 
a  few  delegates  to  the  state  convention:  and 
then  the  state  convention,  which  may  have 
as  many  as  a  thousand  people,  will  elect  a 
handful  of  people  to  go  to  the  national  con- 
vention. 

Those  who  want  to  be  able  to  affect  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  a  caucus  or  a  county 
convention  and  to  be  welcome  at  a  precinct 
to  do  so  need  to  be  active. 

Baker.  Primary  elections  are  Intended  to 
assure  popular  control  of  the  political  par- 
ties, and  they  offer  the  candidates  a  chance 
to  test  their  strength  at  the  state  and  local 
level.  No  two  sU-^tes  have  exactly  the  .'.anie 
system  of  primaries.  Dr.  Ogden  outlines  sonic 
of  them. 

OODEN.  First  of  all,  there  Is  one  kind  of 
presidential  preference  primary  In  which  the 
voters  simply  elect  delegates  and  there  Is  no 
designation  of  candidates.  .  .  .  They  simply 
vote  for  delegates'  names.  Now  If  the  dele- 
gates' names  do  not  have  any  designation  cf 
candidate  preference,  and  this  is  often  the 
case — New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  ex- 
amples of  this — the  voter  really  doesn't  have 
much  guidance  In  what  he  Is  going  to  do.  and 
I  understand  that  It  Is  quite  common  for  the 
delegates  to  be  unopptosed  so  that  it  is  simply 
a  process  of  ratifying  a  slate  which  the  party 
organizations  have  already  picked. 

A  second  type  of  presidential  preference 
primary  Is  one  in  which  .  .  .  the  candidates 
assembly  slatea  of  delegates  and  they  run  a 
slate  under  their  name  of  people  who  will 
vote  for  them  If  they  become  delegates  to  the 
national  convention. 

Bakes.  Even  in  places  where  a  delegate  is 
presumably  pledged  to  a  particular  candidate 
he  may  not  have  to  vote  for  him  when  he 
actualiT  getB  to  the  convention.  Some  states 
such  as  Oregon  and  CaUfomla  require  the 
delegates  to  vote  for  the  candidate  to  whom 
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they  are  pledged  at  least  on  the  first  ballot. 
but  delegates  from  West  Virginia,  for  ex- 
ample, or  New  Hampshire,  need  do  no  such 
thing.  Dr.  Ogden  comments — 

OcDEN.  Now  this  is  really  quite  practical  as 
a  matter  of  fact  because  If  at  the  primary 
election  the  issue  had  happened  to  He  be- 
tween two  noncandldates  when  you  get  to 
the  convention  people  who  have  been 
knocked  out  for  one  reason  or  another,  the 
delegates  may  not  wish  at  all  to  be  simply 
the  victims  of  the  circumstances  and  have 
to  vote  lor  a  candidate  who  is  no  longer  in 
the  ball  game. 

Baker.  Any  politics-watcher  worth  his 
salt  observes  with  keen  Interest  the  way  the 
would-be  presidential  candidates  pick  the 
stales  m  which  they  will  test  their  political 
mettle.  This  Is  a  science. 

Peterson.  'V'ou  have  to  go  where  the  vot<?s 
are  .  .  as  in  the  election.  You  select  those 
.states  which  have  winning  combinations  and 
numbers  and  go  after  them.  ...  It  is  a  sim- 
ple matter  of  adding  up  the  numbers  you 
need  to  win  the  nomination. 

Ogden.  Candidates  are  cireful  not  to  enter 
primarle.s  which  are  going  to  create  dis.ister 
lor  them.  There  is  no  point  In  going  into  a 
state  where  the  cards  are  so  heavily  stacked 
in  favor  of  an  alternative  candidate  that  you 
will  look  bad.  You  can't  afford  to  be  a  "loser" 
and  so  the  candidates  generally  stay  out  of  a 
state  with  this  kind  of  situation. 

Baker.  There  are  five  states  wnich,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Ogden  and  Dr.  Peterson,  are  crit- 
ical to  winning  the  nomination.  They  are  New 
York,  California.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and 
Illinois.  These  are  the  so-called  swing  states. 
and  a  candidate  must  have  a  majority  of 
them  or  he's  out  of  the  running.  Dr.  Ogden 
points  out  that  the  big  winners— Roosevelt. 
Elsenhower,  and  Johnson— carried  them  all. 
Ogden.  Getting  these  states  in  your  pocket 
at  the  convenUon  is  a  very  Important  strat- 
egy. If  you  could  carry  all  of  these,  and  have 
some  others  In  your  hands,  it  would  be  vir- 
tually impossible  to  stop  you.  That  is  why 
the  selection  of  delegates  in  New  York,  in 
Ohio  where  the  delegates  are  elected  in  a 
primary.  In  Illinois  where  they  are  elected 
in  a  primary,  and  in  California  where  there 
Is  a  primary — become  very  important  party 
affairs.  And  In  California  where  the  delegates 
are  committed  to  the  candidate  who  wins, 
and  the  selection  process  comes  in  early 
June— which  is  fairly  late  in  the  selection 
process,  this  can  be  critical  because  this  can 
wrap  it  up  for  the  candidate,  and  that  of 
course  is  exactly  what  Goldwater  did  in  1964. 
Baker.  Thus  what  happens  before  the  Con- 
vention Is  all  important. 

Peterson.  Some  candidates  assume  that 
by  sheer  force  of  persuasion  they  can  turn 
the  heads  of  delegates  at  the  national  con- 
vention. This  Is  really  a  very  naive  position  to 
take.  Once  the  delegates  have  arrived,  no 
amount  of  eloquence  ordinarily  will  turn 
their  heads.  They  are  committed  and  they 
are  going  to  support  the  person  for  whom 
they  are  committed.  There  are  exceptions  of 
course  in  the  Wllkle  case  in  which  the  so- 
called  "galleries"  did  Influence  the  selection 
but  that's  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 
Baker.  And  Dr.  Ogden  recalled  the  1960 
democratic  convention  as  a  case  In  point. 

Ogden.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  there  who 
had  been  stalwart  Stevenson  people  in  1952 
and  "56  and  they  still  "loved  Adlal  madly" 
and  .  .  .  Senator  McCarthy  from  Minne- 
sota gave  one  of  the  most  stirring  and  elo- 
quent nominating  speeches  that  any  of  us 
have  ever  heard  in  nominating  Mr.  Steven- 
son and  it  was.  it  was  a  real  tremendous 
ovation  that  followed.  But  everyone  knew 
that  he  didn't  have  a  chance. 

Baker.  Dr.  Peterson  stresses  the  need  for 
organization  to  line  up  delegates  sympathetic 
to  vour  candidacy. 

PrrrRSON.  First  of  all  you  have  to  go  Into 
the  hustings  early.  ...  If  a  candidate 
Is  serious  as  Mr.  Kennedy  was  in  "57  and  as 
Mr.  Goldwater  was,  the  first  thing  he  doea 


is  to  go  out  and  get  effective  organizaiu  nal 
leaders 

Secondly  ...  I  svippose  It  Is  Important 
also  that  the  specific  tactics  are  developed— 
how  exactly  are  you  going  to  organize  the 
caucuses  to  your  advantage,  how  jpecifical- 
ly  are  you  going  to  make  certain  those  cau- 
cuses are  going  to  turn  out  in  your  favor. 
Ogden.  That's  exactly  the  situation.  It  Is 
hard  work  at  the  precinct  level  e.irly  In  the 
game  that  gets  delegates  lined  up  for  your 
candidates.  There's  no  substitute  for  It.  It 
means  having  someone  from  your  staff  po 
out  to  the  state  and  get  a  state  individu.il 
who  will  carry  the  ball  lor  you  and  who  has 
contacts  wltli  the  st.ite  organization,  who 
IS  willing  to  operate  for  your  candidatp:  — 
.someone  who  has  been  prominent,  active, 
and  knows  his  way  .iround.  who  cm  put  his 
finper  on  people  in  the  various  counties  who 
will  become  the  organizer  for  your  candidate 
and  then  the  county  oraanizers  job  13  to 
make  sure  that  each  precinct  c.iucus  is  lor.dcd 
with  your  friends,  go  to  the  meeting  and 
choo.se  delegates  at  the  county  convention. 
Mr.  Baker.  Dr.  Peterson  points  out  that  It 
t  ikes  more  than  just  attend.ince-at-a-meet- 
i:ig  to  get  delegates  favorable  to  your  candi- 
d  lies  selected. 

PETFRSON.  It  seems  to  me  that  often  those 
who  wish  to  be  effective  forget  the  little 
problems  of  p.^rliamentary  procedure:  not 
only  does  one  have  the  commitment  and  the 
concern  over  a  candidate  but  before  one  en- 
ters the  political  c.iucus  it's  well.  I  think, 
to  know  all  of  the  devices  that  one  needs  to 
know  to  be  effective.  Now  to  enter  dilatory 
motions  how  to  delay  meetings,  how  to 
-need  up  meetings,  how  to  do  the  thousand 
and  one  things  that  are  perfectly  legitimate 
to  do  and  if  the  citizen  really  wants  to  b? 
eaective.  you  have  got  to  know  how  to  h m- 
dlc  parliamentary  procedure. 

Baker.  Eventually  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention  are  chosen,  and  the  Amer- 
ir.tn  public  is  witness  to  two  gigantic  po- 
litical .spectacles.  There  are  some  who  say 
that  there  must  be  a  more  efficient  and  less 
flimboy.int  wav  to  choose  a  candidate  for 
the  highest  office  in  the  land.  Dr.  Ogden  does 

not  agree 

Ogden.  The  national  convention  Is  a  place 
and  area  of  compromise  where  the  party  or- 
ganizations leader  from  several  states  can  as- 
semble for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  candi- 
date. ... 

Now  a  second  great  advantage  is  it  enables 
them  to  get  a  lot  of  the  party  people  to 
identify  with  the  cause.  They  can  share  emo- 
tionally In  the  selection  process  and  Identify 
v^nth  the  candidate. 

The  third  advantage  is  that  it  presents  a 
great  spectacle  to  the  American  people. 

The  national  convention  alsb  gives  the 
party  Itself  a  chance  to  work  out  the  kind 
of  broad  direction  In  which  It  wants  to  go. 
Peterson.  This  vast  nation  with  its  many, 
many  Interests  comes  together  as  a  variety  of 
peoples  and  comes  out  of  the  convention 
with  at  least  a  central  thrust — with  a  series 
of  statements,  even  though  they  are  really 
not  policy  pledges  but  a  set  of  a  statements 
which  have  In  every  possible  sense  Uled  to 
tie  the  party  together.  It  Is  a  somewhat 
ephemeral  thing  but  a  very  Important  and 
crucial  thing  to  us.  We  develop  unity  out  of 
diversity,  and  this  Is  one  of  the  important 
reasons  for  our  national  party  conventions. 
Baker.  As  the  convention  proceeds— after 
all  the  conferences,  political  maneuvers, 
promises  and  compromises,  the  roll  call  of 
the  states  finally  begins  and  the  candidates 
names  are  placed  In  nomination.  Tension 
mounts  as  the  balloting  proceeds  (sneak 
in  sound) — until  the  great  moment  when 
a  particular  state  declares  for  a  candidate 
and  this  vote  carries  him  over  the  finish 
line. 

{Sound:    Convention   climax   up   for   "X" 
seconds  then  under  and  out.) 

Bakes.  This  Is  the  great  climax  of  the  na- 
tional convenUon.  and  pandemonium  reigns 


as  the  delegate-?  cheer  "the  next  President  of 
the  United  States"  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  Convention  is  over  and  the  cam- 
paign for  electing  the  President  Is  underway. 
But  the  first  job  Is  to  nominate. 

This  is  Torrey  Baker  In  Washington  speak- 
ing for  the  League  of  Women  Voters  Our 
thanks  to  Dr  Daniel  M  Ogden  and  Dr  Ar- 
thtir  L.  Peterson  for  joining  us  in  pollti- 
c.il  ps-i^p-"'!^?-   choosing  the  President. 


MIDDLE   EAST  BOILS  AGAIN 

HQN.  EDWARD  J.  DERVVfNSKI 

OF    ILLINDIS 

IN  THE  HOV3n  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliursday.  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  fully 
appreciating  the  preoccupation  'w-ith  our 
problem  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  it  is  es.sen- 
tial  that  we  keep  a  close  look  at  ccn- 
t'nueca  Soviet  involvement  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Therefore,  an  editorial  in  the  Wednes- 
day, October  29  Chicago  Daily  New.-;  re- 
mains extremely  appropriate  and  I  in- 
sert it  into  the  Record  as  a  profound 
commentary  on  this  major  crisis: 

Middle  East  Boils  Again 
"Our  simple  demand  i.-  to  be  free  to  cpEnits 
in  I'.nv  Arab  land." 

The  words  are  those  of  an  Arab  commando, 
interviewed  by  Georgle  Anne  Geyer  of  The 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service  somewhere  inside 
Lebanon.  Miss  Geyer.  with  her  usual  enter- 
prise, had  managed  to  make  contact  with  the 
guerrilla  forces  that  have  brought  Lebanon 
to  the  brink  of  civil  war. 

A  "Simple  demand"  it  may  appear  to  the 
fanatical  Palestinians  bent  on  warring 
against  Israel  from  any  point  on  Israels  bor- 
ders. But  this  concept  of  a  guerrilla  force 
roaming  at  will  across  the  Arab  lands,  super- 
seding the  established  Arab  governments  and 
their  armies,  has  now  dimmed  even  farther 
the  vague  hopes  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  Arab  guerrilla  movement  has  grown 
largely  under  the  protection  of  President 
Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  The 
volatile,  hate-ridden  regime  in  Syria  also  pave 
it  shelter.  King  Hussein,  whose  throne  Is  pre- 
carious at  best,  was  not  strong  enough  to 
oppose  the  commandos  when  they  set  up 
camps  in  Jordan. 

Lebanon  has  tried  a  different  lack.  Alone 
of  Israel's  neighbors,  half-Chnstlan.  half- 
Moslem  Lebanon  has  managed  to  maintain 
relative  calm  on  its  border.  It  opposed  the 
move-in  of  the  guerrillas,  correctly  believing 
that  they  would  Inflame  the  border  and  in- 
vite retaliation  from  Israel. 

But  Lebanon's  attempt  to  drive  out  the 
guerrillas — though  apparently  a  failure— has 
brought  down  the  wTath  of  the  other  Arab 
states  on  the  Lebanese  government  and 
threatens  its  very  foundation  A  "comprc- 
mlse"  with  the  guerrillas,  which  probably 
means  allowing  them  nearly  free  access,  is  iu 
the  air. 

Israel  can  doubtless  handle  this  expannon 
of  the  continuing  border  war.  in  the  military 
sense.  But  the  repercussions  of  Lebanon  s 
difficulties  go  far  beyond  the  border. 

The  United  States'  relations  with  Lebanon 
have  remained  good— until  now— in  the  de- 
teriorating situation  m  the  Arab  lands.  Be- 
yond expressing  a  pious  concern  about  "any 
threat  to  Lebanese  integrity  from  any 
source."  the  United  States  has  scrupulously 
refrained  from  any  move  that  would  smack 
of  intervention. 

The  Russians,  however,  have  exhibited  less 
restraint.  Even  whUe  warning  the  United 
States  to  keep  Its  hands  off,  the  Soviets  have 
busied   themselves  with   diplomatic  activity 
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thut  could  spell  further  Ruivsiun  inniieiit'e  iti 
the  Middle  East,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States. 

It  may  be,  as  the  shah  of  Inin  suggested 
the  other  day,  that  nothing  short  of  big- 
power  pressure  can  avert  a  new  explosion  in 
the  Middle  East.  But  even  that  prospect  Is 
remote  as  long  u«  Russia  seems  more  intent 
on  stirring  trouUle  th.m  iii  rrM'it;  to  rnlm 
It   down. 


LEGAL  AID— FOR   LAWYERS 


IN 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NtW     YORK 
I  HE  HOUSE  OK  HEPRESKNTATIVfs 

Thursday.  November   /.{,   1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  should  Hke  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  New  York  Times 
editorial  commenting  on  the  Senate- 
passed  amendment  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  which  would  allow  a  Gov- 
ernor to  have  an  absolute  veto  over  a 
legal  services  program.  The  Times  points 
out  that  this  aanendment  could  place 
"legal  cejwesentation  for  the  poor  at  the 
mwcy  £>*. State  and  local  political  ma- 
chines." 

Of  equal  concern  to  me  is  the  fact  that 
this  amendment  might  discouraEC  young 
law>'ers  from  entering  the  field  of 
poverty  law.  Presently  there  are  more 
than  2,000  lawyers  serving  in  the  OEO 
program.  One  out  of  every  17  June  law 
graduates  applied  to  VISTA  in  1969,  and 
there  are  now  700  lawyers  in  VISTA, 
clearly  indicating  a  tremendous  interest 
on  the  part  of  young  lawyers  to  Kive  legal 
assistance  to  '  he  poor. 

This  resource  should  not  be  discour- 
aged by  any  amendment  which  would 
limit  the  rights  of  the  legal  services  at- 
torneys. They  would  be  reluctant  to 
handle  controversial  cases  because  of  the 
possible  retaliation  of  a  Governors  veto. 
They  would  hesitate  to  sue  a  public 
agency  that  is  not  performing  its  .job 
properly  because  of  the  possibility  that 
the  Governor  would  discontinue  the 
whole  program.  In  effect,  this  amend- 
ment would  prevent  these  lawyer.^  from 
otfering  every  leaal  right  to  their  clients 
in  accordance  with  the  canon  of  ethics. 

.As  r.  member  of  tlie  Hou.se  Ediuatioii 
and  Labor  Connnillee.  I  have  watched 
this  program  :-!row  from  12  lc.L;al  .serv- 
ices projects  in  1965  to  a  point  wticre 
last  year  1.800  lawyer.s  m  '265  pro.iects 
handled  over  a  million  t  ase.s. 

The  bill  ordered  reported  by  the  Edu- 
calicn  and  Labor  Coiniiuttee  last  neek 
doe.s  not  contain  the  .so-called  Murpiiy 
anu'iuinient  and  I  hope  thai  the  House 
wii:  .stand  firm  behind  the  efforts  ol 
tlit'.M-  dedicated  alUunev.s  to  in-ovide  equal 
lUsLice  for  all.        I  -    . 

Tlu-  editorial  follows. 

Lkoal  An) — For  L.vw  ;  i  ks 

One  ot  the  most  felfective  program-  in  thf 
orlice  of  Economic  Opportunity  it.  legal 
'.ffvues,  under  whloli  1.800  attorneys  in  800 
neighborhood  offices  tin  forty-nint-  slates  rep- 
resent iinpoverlshedj  clients.  Federal  funds 
.ulnuiilsterecl  through  the  GEO  enable  hun- 
dreds 111  thousands  tn  Indigent  peri-ons  every 
veftr  to  obcaln  equalljustlce  under  law. 


The    program     wil 


where  It  is  most  nee  tied  if  a  proposed  Sen- 
ate   nmendment    to    jhU    year's    anttpoverly 


perish    in    the    areas 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

bill  goes  through  By  giving  Governors  veto 
powers  over  GEO.  storefront  law  projects 
It  would  place  effective  legal  representation 
at  the  mercy  of  state  and  local  political 
machines.  It  would.  In  many  cases,  prevent 
the  disadvantaged  from  getting  an  even 
break  before  politically  appointed  Judges.  It 
would  discourage  some  of  the  most  dedicated 
young  lawyers  In  the  country  froin  ent(Tliii» 
the   new   held   of   antlpoverty    law 

This  amendment  should  be  called  the 
Reagun  amendment  because  the  California 
Governor  Is  really  the  man  behind  it.  The 
board  of  Kovernors  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation has  described  the  amendment  as 
"oppressive  Interference  with  the  freedom 
of  the  lawyer  and  the  citizen"  which  would 
"discourage  actions  that  are  politically  un- 
popular '  The  conference  in  New  York  this 
week  of  the  National  I-egal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association  clearly  shows  the  deep 
Loniern  of  the  bar  all  over  the  country  for 
representing  clienti  who  cannot  afford  to  pay. 
Tlieir  righus  will  be  seriously  Infrltiyed  li  the 
Re.nj.Ti    lunpufinieiit    l.s    .tdoptetl 


SPEECH  ON   i'OWS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN   1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  thus 
past  Tuesday.  November  11.  Mrs.  Rita 
Haiuser,  our  able  representative  to  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  delivered  a  major  policy  state- 
ment to  all  126  member  nations.  The 
context  of  her  statement  was  human 
rights — an  appeal  for  himianitarian 
treatment  of  Americans  who  are  prison- 
ers of  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  comcidence.  but  I 
might  add.  very  appropriate  that  Ambas- 
sador Hauser's  speech  came  on  Veterans' 
Day.  To  most  Americans.  Veterans'  Day 
is  a  day  to  reconfirm  our  loyalty  and 
faith  in  the  United  States,  its  Govern- 
ment, and  Its  people.  Our  .servicemen  who 
are  missing  and  captured  in  Vietnam 
must  not  be  forgotten.  They  are  patriotic, 
brave  fighting  men.  World  opinion  must 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  to  provide  for  hu- 
mane treatment  of  our  men  who  are 
POVVs. 

I  am  certainly  gratified  that  our  United 
Nations  delegation  lias  brought  this  mat- 
ter to  ttie  attention  ot  all  member  coun- 
ine.s.  If  all  the  governments  represented 
in  this  uuernational  body  use  their  ut- 
most influence,  enough  pres.sure  can  be 
brouglu  on  North  Vietnam  .so  that  they 
will  at  least  adhere  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mrs.  Hauser 
for  her  statements.  She  is  an  able  spokes- 
man. I  pray  that  her  remarks  will  be 
heard  in  Hanoi  and  that  positive  action 
can  be  accomplished  toward  our  goal  for 
the  freedom  of  all  American  POW's. 

A  number  of  wives  of  our  prisoners 
were  present  in  the  galleries  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  Social  Committee  when 
the  speech  was  delivered.  They  added 
their  mute  support  to  a  cause  that  can- 
not, in  good  conscience,  be  denied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  am  insert- 
ing the  text  of  Mrs.  HaiLser's  speech.  I 
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urge  everyone  to  read  it  in  its  entirety 
We  must  not  allow  these  Americans  to  be 
forgotten. 

Speech   on   POW's 
(Delivered  by  Mrs.  Rita  Hau.seri 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  specific  sUii- 
iitlon  involving  prisoners  which,  I  am  sure 
you  will  imderstand.  is  of  very  particular 
concern  to  my  country.  United  States  forces 
are  engaged  in  combat  in  Vietnam,  It  is  our 
earnest  hope  that  this  conflict  will  soon  be 
terminated  so  that  the  task  of  rebuilding  can 
be  begun  But  many  hundreds  of  American 
soldiers,  airmen  and  naval  personnel  are 
pre.sencly  missing  or  captured  in  Southea.si 
Asia  How  many  of  ',>iese  men.  and  whl<'li 
ones  .'re  in  Con^munlst  captivity  is  a  secret 
clo.selv  KUarded  by  ilie  authorities  For  eucli 
of  the.se  men  there  is  a  wife,  a  child.  .1 
parent,  who  is  (.oncerned  with  his  fate  Thes 
are  stibjected  to  grave  uncertainty  and  de- 
-spalr  which  grows  as  each  day  passes 

Our  concern  in  this  matter  is  humani- 
larlan.  not  pollilcal.  It  was  succinctly  bui 
urgently  expre-s.^ed  in  the  agonizing  ques- 
tion asiced  by  the  many  wives  who  have  gone 
to  Paris  to  ask  the  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
gation at  the  Paris  talks:  plea.se  tell  me  11  I 
am  a  wife  or  a  widow. 

There  exists  a  solemn  convention,  legally 
i)indlng  upon  all  parties  concerned — the 
Convention  on  protection  of  Prisoners  of  War 
loncluded  at  Cleneva  in  1949.  This  Conven- 
ilon  applies  to  'all  cases  of  declared  war  or 
of  any  other  armed  conflict  which  may  arl.se 
between  two  or  more  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties,  even  if  the  state  of  war  is  not  rec- 
ognized by  one  of  them."  It  thus  binds 
the  tJnlted  States,  which  ratified  it  In  1955 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  which  acceded  to 
it  In  1953.  and  North  Vietnam,  which  ac- 
ceded In  1957 

This  Convention,  to  which.  I  may  add.  12,1 
nations  are  parties,  including  more  than  lou 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  contain.s 
provisions  which,  If  Implemented,  would  tell 
children  if  their  fathers  were  alive.  parenu-> 
If  their  .sons  were  well-treated.  It  require-, 
that- -and  I  quote — "Immediately  upon  cap- 
ture, or  not  more  than  one  week  after  ar- 
rival at  a  camp,  even  If  It  is  a  transit  camp, 
likewise  in  case  ot  sickness  or  transfer  to  hos- 
pital or  to  another  camp,  every  prisoner  01 
war  shall  be  enabled  to  write  directly  to  hi.-- 
lamily  ■  The  Convention  ;!.ssvires  prisoners  01 
the  right  to  remain  In  communication  witli 
their  loved  ones  and  wilii  a  11  international  cr 
st^Tte  organization  which  has  assumed  the 
obligation    of    safeguarding    his   rlght-s 

In  addllion  f)  tiie  right  to  recent-  luaii 
and  p.ick.tgcs,  and  to  send  a  minimum  01  t"*'' 
letters  and  lour  cards  each  month,  the  Gt- 
neva  Convention  speclties  minimum  humane 
standards  o!  detention,  of  hygiene,  diet,  rce- 
reatlon  and  employmeiu  It  requires  thai 
seriously  wounded  or  ill  prisoners  be  repatri- 
ated as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  travel  I: 
specifies  thai  the  Detaining  Power  shall  ac- 
cept a  neutral  party  to  the  conflict  or  a  re- 
spected international  organization  such  h^^ 
the  Iiuernational  Comii'.iitee  ot  the  Red  Cros.- 
aj.  a  ProtectlnR  Power  for  the  prisoners  1' 
requires  thai  the  Detaining  Power  proMUi- 
the  names  of  the  prisoners  It  holds  to  their 
families,  ns  well  its  to  the  Protecting  Powei , 
or  to  the  International  Committee  ol  ll.e 
Red  Cross,  to  pass  on  to  their  c(.>untr>  i  1 
origin.  It  requires  that  the  Detaining  fur's 
permit  on  the  scene  tr.-ipection  m  i's  deten- 
tion facilities. 

Madnm  Chairm.iii,  my  icllow  delegates,  i!ii> 
Convention  is  not  meant  to  create  a  hie  ui 
privilege  for  captured  mlliUiry  personnel  I' 
Is  meant  to  insure  minimum  standards  'n 
human  iecency  to  helpless  men  who  are  m 
the  power  of  their  military  enemy  and  can  11" 
longer  pose  a  threat  to  that  enemy,  and  to 
provide  minimum  solace  to  families  who  are 
lar  from  the  front  lines.  In  wartime    when 
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passions  are  Inflamed,  this  Convention  seeks 
to  preserve  those  frail  links  of  compassion 
and  decency  which  are  so  urgently  needed. 
Nurtured,  these  links  may  In  turn  help  move 
enemies  toward  a  realization  of  their  com- 
num  stake  In  finding  the  path  to  peace. 

My  country  places  the  highest  priority  up- 
on Implementation  of  this  Convention.  There 
are  now  some  30.000  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  prisoners  of  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam who  have  been  accorded  the  status  and 
the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war  under  the 
Geneva  Convention,  even  though  many  of 
them  fall  to  meet  the  requirements  for  pris- 
oner of  war  treatment  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
vention. The  United  States  has  striven  again 
and  again  to  persuade  Hanoi  to  apply  the 
basic  minimum  standards  guaranteed  by  the 
ConvenUon— Identification  of  prisoners,  the 
right  to  send  and  receive  mall,  and  a  Pro- 
tecting Power  to  Inspect  detention  condi- 
tions. We  remain  grateful  to  the  govern- 
ments which  have  cooperated  In  these  re- 
grettably unsuccessful  efforts. 

In  contrast,  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
pubhc  of  Vietnam,  with  the  cooperation  of 
its  allies,  opened  all  detenUon  camps  to  in- 
spection by  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross.  The  names  of  POW's  have 
been  made  available  to  the  ICRC.  Prisoners 
of  war  detained  by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
have  the  right  to  send  and  receive  mail  and 
packages.  They  are  interned  in  six  camps 
which  are  adminl.=tered  by  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  which,  as  regular  international 
Inspection  has  shown,  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Geneva   Convention. 

Let  me  be  clear  that  we  are  not  claiming  a 
perfect  record  on  this  subject.  War  is  ugly 
and  brutal  by  nature,  and  violations  by  Indi- 
viduals have  occurred.  The  point  Is,  how- 
ever, that  the  allied  command  has  made 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  the  Convention 
is  applied.  This  includes  the  Issuance  of  clear 
and  explicit  orders,  and.  even  more  Impor- 
tantly, thorough  Investigation  of  alleged  vio- 
lations and  punishment  of  those  found 
guilty.  This  policy  is  confirmed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  continuous  review,  both  official 
and  unofficial,  which  results  from  free  access 
to  POW's  by  delegates  and  doctors  of  the 
ICRC. 

The  United  States  neither  seeks  nor  de- 
serves praise  for  its  efforts  to  Implement  the 
Convention.  They  are  our  duty — our  legal 
duty  and  our  moral  duty.  The  tragic  fact  Is. 
however,  that  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge their  legal  and  moral  duties  to  apply 
similar  standards  of  treatment  to  the  help- 
less prisoners  In  their  power— Vietnamese  as 
well  as  American. 

The  record  Is  Indeed  sad.  The  Communist 
authorities  have  refused  to  Identify  the 
prisoners  they  hold.  Only  a  limited  mi- 
nority of  those  men  known  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  have  been  captured 
have  been  allowed  to  communicate  with  the 
outside  world.  Mall  even  from  this  small  mi- 
nority has  been  Infrequent  and  Irregular. 
The  sick  and  the  wounded  have  not  been  re- 
patriated nor  have  they  been  Identified.  Pris- 
oners have  been  utilized  by  North  Vietnam 
for  propaganda  purposes.  Even  the  minimum 
protection  that  would  be  afforded  by  inspec- 
tion of  POW  facilities  by  an  Impartial  Inter- 
national body  has  been  denied.  The  ICRCs 
repeated  requests  to  be  allowed  to  visit  the 
prisoners  at  their  places  of  detention  have 
been  repeatedly  denied;  nor  has  any  other 
accepted  Intermediary  l>een  given  access  to 
the  prisoners. 

From  the  reports  of  the  nine  men  ac- 
tually released  by  North  Vletnan-  and  from 
other  sources  has  come  disturbing  evidence 
that  prisoners  are  being  deprived  of  ade- 
quate medical  care  and  diets,  and  that.  In 
many  Instances,  they  have  been  subjected 
to  physical  and  mental  torture.  For  exam- 
ple. Lt.  Robert  Frlshman,  one  of  the  re- 
cently released  American  prisoners  In  a  pub- 
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lie  statement  of  September  2,  1969,  shortly 
after  his  release,  said  American  prisoners 
are  subject  to  "solitary  confinement,  forced 
statements,  living  Irt  a  cage  for  three  years, 
being  put  m  straps,  not  being  allowed  to 
sleep  or  eat.  removal  of  finger  nails,  being 
hung  from  a  ceilln;;.  having  an  Infected  arm 
which  was  almost  lost,  not  receiving  medi- 
cal care,  and  being  dragged  along  the  ground 
with  a  broken  leg  .  .  ."  Recounting  the  treat- 
ment of  Lieutenant  Commander  Stratton, 
Lt.  Frlshman  paid — and  I  quote — 

"The  North  Vietnamese  tried  to  get  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Stratton  to  appear  be- 
fore a  press  delegation  and  say  that  he  had 
received  humane  and  lenient  treatment.  He 
refused  because  his  treatment  hadn't  been 
humane.  He'd  been  tied  up  with  ropes  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  still  has  large  scars 
on  his  arms  from  rope  burns  which  became 
infected.  He  was  deprived  of  sleep,  beaten, 
had  his  finger  nails  removed  and  put  in 
solitary,  but  the  North  Vietnamese  insisted 
that  he  make  the  false  humane  treatment 
statements  and  threw  him  Into  a  dark  cell 
for  38  days  to  think  about  It." 

This  record  Is  hideed  chilling.  It  has  been 
noted  and  deplored  by  a  great  many  inter- 
national observers.  For  example.  Jacques 
Freymond  of  the  International  Committee 
of  "the  Red  Cross,  reporting  on  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Prisoners  cf  War.  high- 
lighted the  contrasts  between  North  and 
South   Vietnam   as   follows; 

"In  Vietnam  It  |the  ICRCl  has  so  far 
had  limited  success.  In  fact.  In  Epite  of 
repeated  representations.  It  has  not  been 
able  to  obtain  the  agreement  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  to  the  Installa- 
tion of  a  Delegation  In  Hanoi  nor  even  to  the 
visiting   or   prisoners   of   war. 

".  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  ICRC  Is 
represented  In  Saigon  and  the  delegates  are 
able  to  visit  all  prisoner  of  war  camps.  They 
also  receive  nominal  rolls  of  these  pris- 
oners." 

In  the  face  of  such  international  criticism 
there  have  been  few  breaks  in  the  silence 
of  Hanoi.  We  have,  however,  been  told — 
though  In  the  shrill  phrases  of  propaganda 
rather  than  in  the  measured  tones  of  states- 
manship or  humanitarlanism — that  the 
Geneva  Convention  does  not  apply  because 
there  has  not  been  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  and  that  the  American  prUoners  are 
•'war  criminals"  and  therefore  not  entitled 
to  the  rights  conferred  upon  prisoners  of 
war  by  the  Geneva  Convention.  Despite  this. 
Hanoi  says,  It  treats  the  prisoners  "hu- 
manely." 

Madam  Chairman,  my  government  cannot 
accept  these  assertions.  The  Geneva  Con- 
vention provides  a  detailed  international 
standard  of  humane  treatment  against  which 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  ^-ar  can  be 
measured.  Hanoi's  mere  assertion  of  "hu- 
mane" treatment,  which  has  never  been  ver- 
ified by  impartial  Inspection,  is  no  substitute. 
Further,  North  Vietnam's  denial  that  the 
Convention  is  applicable,  and  Its  assertion 
that  It  therefore  cannot  be  the  standard  to 
measure  their  conduct,  have  no  basis  in  in- 
ternational law.  Hanoi  says  that  the  Conven- 
tion applies  only  where  there  has  been  a 
declaration  of  war.  But  It  Is  clear  from  the 
language  ol  the  Convention  that  the  absence 
of  such  a  declaration  has  no  relationship  to 
the  Conventions  applicability  and  does  not 
Justify  a  refusal  to  apply  It. 

Hanoi  has  also  asserted  that  our  men 
whom  It  holds  are  war  criminals,  apparently 
on  the  theory  that  any  attacks  against  North 
Vietnam  cr  Vlet-Cong  forces  or  facilities  are 
criminal  acts  and  that  all  military  personnel 
Involved  in  such  attacks  are  criminals.  Such 
assertions  are  patently  absurd.  Our  men  are 
not  war  criminals.  Moreover,  the  Geneva 
Conventions  and  modem  International  hu- 
manitarian law  reject  any  suggestion  that 
the    protection    of    Individual    war   victims. 
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whether  soldiers  or  civilians.  Is  dependent 
upon  moral  or  legal  Judgments  about  the 
cause  for  which  their  government  Is  fight- 
ing. The  law  Is  there  to  protect  all  the  vic- 
tims of  war  on  both  sides.  All  countries  have 
an  Interest  In  seeing  that  it  is  respected. 

The  Geneva  Convention— in  addition  to 
representing  a  binding  iTitcrnatlonal  treaty 
obligation — represents  an  International  con- 
sensus on  what  Is  "humane"  with  regard  to 
captured  military  personnel.  North  Vietnam, 
even  by  the  terms  of  its  own  arguments,  can- 
not escape  its  obligations.  The  United  States 
understands  that  every  country  believes  that 
it  Is  right  and  its  enemy  wrong.  North  Viet- 
nam has  said  that  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  captured  military  personnel  of  the  so- 
called  "wrong"  side  should  be  given  s'.atus 
equal  to  its  own  soldiers.  But.  Madame 
Chairman,  the  Geneva  Convention  was  de- 
signed spec.fically  to  meet  this  problem.  It 
imposes  upcn  all  combatant  powers  the  ob- 
ligation to  treat  military  personnel  made 
helpless  by  their  captivity  In  ac-ordance  with 
a  single  objective  and  ver;fiable  standard. 

The  2lEt  International  Conference  of  the 
Red  Cross  held  at  Istanbul  In  September  cut 
through  any  possible  quibbles  that  could  be 
made  by  a  party  to  the  Vietnam  conflict.  It 
adopted  without  dissent  a  resolution  which 
obtained  the  support  of  114  governments  and 
national  Red  Cross  organizations.  That  reso- 
lution called  upon  all  parties — and  I  quote — 
"to  abide  by  the  obligations  set  forth  in  the 
Convention  and  upon  all  authorities  involved 
in  an  armed  conflict  to  ensure  that  all  uni- 
formed members  of  the  regular  armed  forces 
of  another  party  to  the  conflict  and  all  other 
persons  entitled  to  prisoner  of  war  status  are 
treated  humanely  and  given  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  protection  prescribed  by  the  Conven- 
tion." It  also  recognized — and  again  I  repeat 
the   exact    words    of    this    resolution — "that. 
even  apart  from  the  Convention,  the  Inter- 
national   community    has    consistently    de- 
manded  humane  treatment  for  prisoners  of 
war.  Including  Identiflcation  and  accounting 
for   all   prisoners,    provision   of   an   adequate 
diet  and  medical  care,  that  prisoners  be  per- 
mitted to  communicate  with  each  other  and 
with    the    exterior,    that    seriously    sick    or 
wounded  prisoners  be  promptly  repatriated. 
and  that  at  all  times  prisoners  be  protected 
from  phvslcal  and  mental  torture,  abuse  and 
reprisal."  We  hope  that  the  committee   will 
take  note  this  session  of  the  resolution  passed 
without  dissent   by  the  International   Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  in  Istanbul,  and  that 
It  will  In  a  similar  fashion  reaffirm  the  ob- 
ligations of  all   parties  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

Madam  Chairman,  two  weeks  ago — on  Oc- 
tober 30th — the  Secretary  General  made  the 
following  statement; 

"It  Is  the  view  of  the  Secretary  General  that 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  ought  to 
give  an  international  humanitarian  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties access  to  the  Americans  detained  in 
North  Vietnam." 

We  Join  in  this  appeal,  and  we  urge  all  the 
governments  represented  here  today  to  use 
their  utmost  influence  so  that  at  least  this 
single  step  forward  can  be  accomplished.  We 
would  welcome  the  Intervention  of  any  orra- 
nization  or  group  of  concerned  people  who 
^may  be  able  to  reduce  the  anguish  of  the 
prisoners  and  their  famiUes.  But  the  Secre- 
tary General  has  made  a  concrete,  limited 
proposal;  its  immediate  implementation 
would  bring  closer  the  day  when  the  observ- 
ance of  the  humanitarian  principles  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions  by  all  parties  Is  com- 
plete. 

X  have  spoken  at  length  on  this  topic. 
Madam  Chairman.  It  is  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance to  the  United  States.  What  I  have 
said  here  today— what  my  government  has 
said— is  meant  most  sincerely.  We  hope  that 
these  words  will  lead  to  deeds. 
I  thank  vou.  Madam  Chairmajn. 
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THE    ROLE    OP   THE    ARTS    IN 
20TH-CENTURY  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOD8B  OF  REPRESENTATTVEH 
Thursday.  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
time during  the  coming  weeks,  the  Select 
Education  Suboommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Elducatlon  and  Labor  will 
undertake  hearings,  In  cooperation  with 
our  colleagues  in  the  other  body,  on  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  life  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

I  believe  that  Members  who  are  inter- 
t\sted  in  thLs  legislation  and  in  the  role 
of  the  arts  Kenerally  in  20th-century 
America  will  read  with  interest  a  recent 
address  by  Dr.  H.  Beresford  Mena«h.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  American  Educa- 
tion Theater  Association 

Although  Dr.  Menaghs  pa- ticular  em- 
phasis is  on  the  theater,  he  makes  a 
iiersuasive  case  for  support  of  all  the  arts. 

His  address  which  was  delivered  to 
the  W69  conveaition  of  the  Tennessee 
Theater  Association,  on  September  IK. 
1969.  follows: 

.\DDHF.SS    OP    DH-    H     BrRfSfOBD    MfcNAC.H 

I  iim  ciellglited  to  have  tlil.s  chance  to  brliin 
vou  ufflclal  greetlaigs  and  good  wishes  trom 
tlie  American  Educational  Theatre  A.ssooia- 
tlon  The  formHtlcn  of  a  stute  theatre  orga- 
ni:;atlon  Is  an  Important  and  needed  step  iii 
Tennessee  and  will  be.  I  iiope.  an  example 
to  the  many  other  states  which  have  not  yet 
awakened  to  the  needs  of  the  la-st  third  ot 
the  twentieth  century.  I  wish  yon  good  luck 
not  only  at  this  your  .state  meeting  but 
ihroughout  the  year  as  yon  met-t  iiee<i.s  tii  ilic 
cities.  In  the  counties.  In  the  hamlots  iroin 
Memphis  to  Mountain  CUy,  I  pronu.se  you 
■he  full  coperatlon  of  the  national  associa- 
uon  and  triist  We  may  qiuckly  establish  a 
tormal  working  relationship  between  the 
^tute  organization  and  the  national  one.  We 
need  each  other,  but  what  is  more  impttrtant 
iinr  work  needs  U3  both 

I  iun  grateful  to  your  officers  tor  Kiving  me 
this  -chance  to  share  some  ihout-'l-.ts  with 
vou  on  our  work;  to  look  with  you  at  .some 
problems:  and  to  see  U  we  might  together 
com.e  up  with  some  directions  we  might  take 
IS  we  close  out  the  >lxtir-  .iiul  mc.e  ;nto 
'he  .seventies. 

THE  ARTS   IN    riU.    -.IMIt.t. 

riie  sixties  have  not  produced  tor  ihc  .irts 
.1  very  happy  environment.  II  imything,  the 
world  we  live  in  has  become  increasingly  hos- 
tile to  the  arts.  The  arts  are  concerned  with 
those  uniquely  human  characteristics  of 
man:  Individuality,  dignity,  controlled  emo- 
tions, feelings,  and.  if  I  may  use  the  word,  the 
"sanctity"  of  man.  But  the  work!  Is  increas- 
ingly emphasizing  teclmology  as  a  way  of  lite 
and  is  .ilmost  infeistlng  on  behavior  that  is 
dehumanizing  or  at  be.st  dignity-limiting. 
Pressures  have  been  developing  in  our  society 
that  will  stop  us  riglu  in  our  trucks  unlesi. 
we  recognize  them  and  work  desperately  hard 
to  overcome  them. 

We  can  no  longer  .ifTord  ro  engage  in  so- 
cialized ego-inflation  in  conimunity  theatre 
ind  pretend  we  are  Improving  the  cultural 
'.e\el  of  the  community.  We  can  no  longer 
uford  to  sentlmenuilly  re-hash  19th  cen- 
tury lalry-tales  with  20th  century  children 
in  the  name  of  children's  theatre  and  think 
we  have  done  something  in  sensitivity  train- 
ing We  cannot  afford  to  place  students  in  the 
lock-st«p  of  credit  hours  and  a  sequence  of 
courses  and  think  this  will  Droduce  creativ- 
ity, appreciation,  or  even  understanding  of 
the  arts.  We  cannot  afford  to  hask  in  the 
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sweet  sound  of  the  much- touted  cultural 
boom,  because  the  cultural  boom  you  have 
read  about  la  a  bust  Increased  attendance  at 
and  Increased  money  apent  on  the  arts  re- 
suit  directly  from  Lncreased  population  and 
Increased  aiHuence  of  that  population.  In- 
deed the  20th  Century  Fund  report  shows 
that  the  percentage  of  per  capita  dispoeable 
income  sp>ent  on  the  arts  Is  unchanged  In 
the  past  20  years  and  is  actually  down  from 
what  it  was  30  years  ago. 

Tlie  world  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
kind  to  the  arts  yet  It  is  a  wonderful  world. 
We  look  at  the  marvel.?' man  has  created  and 
we  look  at  the  creature,  man.  who  has  cre- 
ated these  marvel.",  and  Innocently,  like 
Miranda  in  the  Twipett  we  say.  "Oh 
Wonder! 

How  many  g<M]dly  creature';  are  Miere  here! 
How    beau'eous   mmik'nd    i- '   Oli    brave   new 

world 
Thai  has  such  people  In'i 

rrcuNotoGY  .anii  the  akts 
We  have  created  mechanical  bnUii.s  that 
.ire  laster  and  more  accurate  than  any  human 
being's  brain  We  liave  medicine  and  drugs 
that  remove  not  only  sickni^s.s  and  pain  but 
also  anxiety  and  worry  We  have  traiispK)rta- 
Hon  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  beyond  in 
a  matter  of  liours  We  have  instantaneous 
communications  that  bounce  pictures  off 
satellites  We  have  exploration  under  the  sea. 
on  the  moon,  and  space  probes  beyond  We 
have  entertainment  through  TV  and  motion 
pictures  of  extreme  technical  excellence  and 
irequency  and  finally  we  have  energy  of  un- 
imaginable power  In  the  atom  bomb  thi- 
hydrogen   bomb  and   the  cobalt  bomb 

Oh  brave  r.ew  world  that  has  such  people  int 

But  there  has  been  a  price  to  pay  and  not 
just  m  money  Bit  by  bit  and  generally  will- 
ingly, we  liave  been  paying  the  price  of  frag- 
ments of  human  indlvlduuluy.  human  worth, 
and  human  freedom. 

We  have  been  giving  up  these  bits  of  free- 
dom to  gain  other  freedom.  We  are  demand- 
ing more  than  just  freedom  from  want  We 
crave  freedom  from  care,  freedom  from 
worry,  freedom  from  aloneness.  freedom  from 
being  different,  freedom  from  insecurity,  free- 
dom from  decision-making,  and  above  all, 
freedom  from  boredom.  We  are  rushing  head- 
long into  a  society  that  gives  the.se  freedoms, 
cooperating  willy-nilly  with  certain  enemy 
pressures  or  forces  which  are  steadily  dis- 
solving away  the  basic  human  attributes  of 
individual  dignity  and  individual  worth.  I'm 
not  talking  about  such  enemies  as  commu- 
nists or  segregationists  or  Nazis  or  other  such 
bigots,  but  specifically  described  and  .sta- 
tistically proved  forces  that  we  cooperate 
with  and  live  with  as  a  matter  of  course 

i'opLi aiton  growth  and  over-organization 
I  am  talking  about  piopulatton  growth,  for 
one  In  the  16  centuries  from  the  first  Christ- 
mas day  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  the 
worlds  {xipulation  merely  doubled  from  250 
million  to  500  million.  Today  as  we  enter  the 
last  ',  of  the  20th  century,  the  world's  pop- 
ulation is  3  billion  and  at  its  present  rate 
ol  increase  will  double  again  in  only  50  years. 
Our  basic  concern  with  overpopulation  is 
that  it  puts  a  terrible  strain  on  a  country's 
economy,  and  therefore,  especially  In  tmder- 
lieveloped  countries,  creates  a  demand  for 
the  central  government  to  assume  greater 
respoiisiblliiy  and  greater  power  and,  unless 
there  has  been  a  strong  tradition  of  consti- 
tutional government,  totalitarianism  and  the 
negation  of  Indiviciualism  is  the  result  Ten 
years  ago  economists  estimated  that  20  years 
from  then  the  majority  of  overpopulated. 
underdeveloped  countries  would  be  under 
totalitarian  rule.  They  missed  by  about  10 
years  for  as  we  meet  here  this  has  almost 
come  to  pass.  India  alone  is  the  hold-out  and 
the  elections  a  few  months  ago  in  that  coun- 
try show  It  to  be  approaching  perilously  close 
to  the  brink. 
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Another  enemy  force  destroying  individu- 
ality and  dignity  is  over-organization.  Mod- 
em, complex,  expensive  mass  production  and 
mass  distribution  has  concentrated  power  iii 
the  organization;  the  corporation,  and  ha.s 
forced  the  little  man  to  become  a  cog  in  a 
machine,  undermining  as  Erich  Promm 
points  out.  "the  Individual's  Inner  security 
happiness,  reason,  and  bis  capacity  for  love 
The  individual  Is  turned  Into  an  automaton 
who  pay  for  his  human  failure  with  Increa.-- 
tng  mental  sickness,  and  with  despair  hid- 
den under  a  frantic  drive  for  work  and  tn- 
called  pleasure  "  The  normal  person  become^ 
one  who  is  adjusted  to  an  abnormal  .u- 
ciety— living  without  fuss  in  a  society  :.. 
which,  if  he  were  fully  a  human  being  nf 
ought  not  to  be  adjusted  Conformity  of- 
comes  uniformity  and  the  human  Indivlduii; 
m  our  sotiety  becomes  standardized  'V'et  na- 
ture has  made  every  individual  vinlike  ever-, 
other  Individual  and  I  submit  that  any  m  - 
clety  which,  in  the  Interest  ol  efficiency  w 
in  the  name  of  some  political,  economic  i.r 
religious  dogma  seeks  to  standarize  the  lui- 
nian  Individual  commits  an  outrage  uguiTi- 
mans  biological  nature  In  addition,  the  cur- 
rent social  phenomenon  of  a  concentrati^  u 
of  population  in  the  city  emphasizes  the  or- 
^'anlzation  of  man,  lurther  destroying  hi, 
individuality.  We  have  William  Whyte's  con- 
cept of  the  Organization  Man.  with  emphasis 
on  group  loyally,  group  living,  group  think- 
ing, group  creativity,  group  dynamics.  We 
leach  in  our  schools  and  actually  give  mark.-. 
on  report  cards  for  acquisition  of  social 
skills."  •  .Adjustment  "  '  soclallv  orienti'l 
Ijeliavlor  " 

J'R0P*GANDA     a.vd    dri  gs 

In  addition  to  population  growth  .iiul  o\ei  - 
organization,  there  is  yet  a  third  tnemv  lorcc 
operating  to  destroy  human  individuality  and 
dignity  and  that's  propaganda. 

Formerly  propaganda  consisted  ol  2  kind^ 
the  true  or  the  false.  But  today,  e^peclalh 
in  Western  democracies,  there  Is  propngand:i 
that  is  neither  true  nor  false,  but  simply  un- 
real—  the  more  or  less  totally  irrelevant.  All 
ol  us  have  the  power  to  respond  to  reascj; 
and  truth  or  to  unreason  and  falsehood,  but 
we  also  appear  to  have  an  Infinite  appetite  for 
distractions.  Oumes  *ere  one  thing;  radio 
another:  movies  yet  another:  but  now  we 
have  constant  television  m  our  homes  thi; 
provides  us  with  an  Instantaneous  wali 
of  irrelevancy  to  insulate  us  against  the 
realities  of  our  social,  political  and  persona; 
situation.  Tills  is  a  propaganda  that  does  iit' 
destroy  by  misleading,  but  by  merely  numb- 
ing. Nor  does  it  stop  there,  for  riding  on  the 
constant  distraction  of  daily  TV  program- 
mine  is  the  most  powerful  propaganda  civil- 
ized man  has  ever  invented  for  himself — the 
commercial.  We  are  all  susceptible  to  It.  but 
most  especially  are  our  young  people  They 
are  TV  fodder  As  one  TV  actor  frankly  stated 
it.  "Children  are  living,  talking  records  oi 
what  we  tell  them  every  day."  I  tear  that  all 
too  often  young  people,  who  we  like  to  think 
are  products  of  our  schools,  are  in  realit\ 
l)roducts  of  advertised  products. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  enemy  lorcr- 
Id  like  to  mention  and  that's  mind  control 
Brain  washing  became  a  frightening  rea!it\ 
during  the  Korean  war.  We  don't  like  to  ad- 
mit it.  but  it  IS  a  fact,  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists proved  it.  that  every  man  has  hl^ 
lireaking  point  and  can  be  brought  under  ab- 
solute control.  We  don''  have  br.iin  washing: 
of  that  kind  here  but  we  have  other  forms  oi 
brain  control  in  chemicals  and  drugs  we  cal- 
stimulants  and  depressants  which  do  every- 
thing from  calming  frayed  nerves  to  produc- 
ing dreams  l!i  technicolor.  We  have  alcohol. 
Benzedrine,  cocain.  heroin,  marihuana 
peyote  Miltown.  meserpine.  chlorpromazlne 
Iproniazid.  LSD,  and  Deaner.  A  dream  in  a 
pill  is  no  exaggeration  and  the  statistics  are 
that  annually  we  are  buying  dreams  by  the 
billion.  We  also  have  subconscious  persua- 
sion  In  1157  experiments  with  siibiimal  pro- 
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lection  were  picked  up  by  the  purveyors  of 
distractions  for  it  was  discovered  that  fleet- 
ing Images  on  a  screen  Influenced  an  individ- 
ual unconsciously.  The  posslblUtlea  were 
frightening,  so  frightening  that  the  govern- 
ment forbade  It.  But  we  do  have  both  con- 
scious and  unconscious  persuasion  by  as- 
sociation, as  in  the  use  of  sex  appeal  to  sell 
cigarettes,  and  we  have  It  In  so-called  sleep- 
learning,  or  hypnopaedla. 


THE  NEED  TO   HUMANI/E 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  forces  operat- 
ing in  our  society  which  have  somehow  to  be 
counteracted  by  those  who  work  in  the  arts. 
We  want  people  to  develop  as  fully  as  possible 
their  unique,  individual,  human  qualities, 
but  our  efforts  are  directly  opposed  by  the 
de-humanizing  forces  of  population  growth, 
over-organization,  special  kinds  of  propa- 
ganda and  Increasingly  popular  mind  control. 
Riding  on  and  through  these  forces  is  a 
strong  technological  orientation  that  begins 
in  babyhood,  is  reinforced  daily  from  the 
time  a  child  enters  school  and  permeates 
every  aspect  of  adult  life.  The  drive  from 
babyhood  onward  Is  to  prepare  for,  to  hold, 
and  finally  successfully  retire  from  a  job. 
Anything  that  does  not  contribute  directly 
to  that  drive  Is,  in  the  minds  of  most  people 
a  non-essential  addendum.  If  it  Is  not  utili- 
tarian it  is  not  necessary 

Ask  anyone  why  he  should  get  an  educa- 
tion. Three  out  of  four  will  answer,  accord- 
ing to  a  Harris  survey,  that  an  education  is 
necessary  for  getting  a  Job.  74';  of  parents 
believe  the  primary  purpose  of  going  to  col- 
lege Is  to   get  a   good  Job. 

Newspapers  contain  items  about  the  prob- 
lems of  young  men  and  women  who  fail  to 
complete  high  school  and  consequently  fail 
to  obtain  employment.  Government  on  vari- 
ous levels  exhibit  concern  about  apparent 
relationship  between  unemployment  and  lack 
Of  education.  Programs  are  proposed  and  In- 
stituted In  which  people  are  helped  not  only 
to  complete  high  school  but  to  obtain  a 
higher  education  and  In  some  cases  even  to 
engage  In  graduate  work.  It  is  tiiken  as  al- 
most axiomatic  that  the  more  education  a 
person  has  the  greater  are  his  job  oppor- 
tunities. Thus  it  appears  to  many  that  the 
function  of  education  is  to  prepare  people 
for  making  a  living. 

Because  of  this  common  conception  of  the 
function  of  education,  students  may  com- 
plain about  spending  time,  even  "wasting" 
time  on  a  course  of  study  not  directly  re- 
lated to  their  particular  job-goals.  Students 
preparing  to  teach  are  perhaps  less  prone 
than  others  to  complain  about  such  courses 
because  they  generally  accept  the  idea  that 
the  more  they  know  about  themselves,  their 
relationship  to  others  and  their  relationship 
to  their  universe,  the  better  equipped  they 
are  for  teaching  growing  human  beings.  But 
there  is  hardly  a  student  who  has  not  heard 
another  student  complain,  "'What  do  I  need 
with  botany  In  mechanical  engineering?"  or, 
"What  do  I  need  with  physics  when  I'm  going 
to  be  a  teacher  of  American  literature?  '  or, 
"What  good  is  a  course  in  speech  for  an 
agronomist?"  For  these  students,  the  cri- 
terion of  merit  in  any  educational  pursuit 
seems  to  be  utility. 

tjtilitarlanism  received  a  strong  impetus 
following  the  successful  launching  of  Sput- 
nik in  1957.  Clamors  were  heard  in  Western 
countries  for  greater  emphasis  on  mathe- 
matics and  science  in  education.  One  re- 
spected scientist  became  better  known  in 
some  circles  for  his  view  on  technological 
education  than  for  his  achievements  in  phys- 
ical science.  A  v^ell-known  US.  military  of- 
ficer became  a  regular  writer  in  newspaper 
columns  about  a  no-nonsense  approach  to 
education.  A  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction in  one  of  the  large  states  was 
electee^  with  a  platform  that  emphasized  the 
"3-R's"  and  no  "frills."  A  dramatic  result  of 
this  upheaval   In  educational   thought  was 
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seen  In  California  where  in  early  1962  the 
State  Legislature  passed  the  "Fisher  Bill" 
which  called  for  a  major  revision  of  creden- 
tial requirements  and  empowered  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  draw  up  the  regula- 
tions necessary  to  Implement  the  bill.  Had 
the  legislative  meastu-e  been  implemented  as 
originally  Intended  by  the  State  Board,  the 
various  arts  would  have  been  eliminated  as 
subjects  lor  a  teaching  credential  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  spite  of  the  utilitarian  tendency  in  ed- 
ucational thought:   that  is,  the  tendency  to 
assume  human  education  has  the  practical 
function   of  preparing  for  making   a  living, 
making   a   home   and   raising   a   family   in   a 
technologically  oriented  society,  one  ancient 
world-wide    truth    still    holds.    Any    animal 
makes  a  living,  gives  birth  to  and  rears  Us 
otTsprlng.  obtains  shelter,  and  even  explores 
its   universe.   It   Is   true   that   human   beings 
have  made  .some  remarkable  retinements  in 
these  basic  pursuits  but  the  unknown  man 
who   died   In   his   cave   5.000   years   ago  after 
making  a  living  with  spear  and  ax  made  no 
less  or  no  greater  an  impression  on  human 
progress  than  the  man  who  pa.=sed  away  this 
vear   after  making   his  living   with  an   elec- 
tronic computer — or  the  gray  wolf  who  per- 
ished alone  In  the  snows  of  the  Yukon  alter 
a  successful  life  with  fang  and  claw.  All  three 
received  educations   that  were   practical   for 
their  societies  and  all   three  may  have  had 
a    proportionately    narrow    or    broad    under- 
standing of  themselves,  their  relationship  to 
tlieir  fellow-creatures  and  their  relationship 
to  their   universe.   Education   for  making  a 
living,  for  making  a  home  and  raising  a  fam- 
ily  is  a  pan,   but  only  a  part  of  the  story: 
the  p.^rt  which  may  be  called  animal,  which 
is   c.irried   on    in   every    lair,    den,    cave   and 
burrow  on  every  hill  and  in  every  valley  on 
the  fact  of  the  earth.  Education  that  Is  con- 
cerned  with   what  a  young  person  needs   as 
he  grows,  that  enables  him  to  continue  his 
growth  alter  he  reaches  physical  maturity, 
that   helps   him   achieve   an  appreciable   de- 
gree of  human  worth:  this  kind  of  education 
IS  the  other  part  of  the  story.  Meeting  these 
needs  is  a  function  of  education  with  which 
we  must  be  concerned  whether  we  work  di- 
rectlv  in  education  or  not. 


THE    NEED    WHICH    THEATRE     CAN     MEET 

■Whether  we  are  In  or  out  of  education  we 
have  many  needs  we  must  meet.  Those  of 
you  who  have  heard  me  speak  before  have 
heard  me  recite  some  of  these  needs.  Every- 
where 1  go  around  the  country  I  keep  re- 
peating that  we  need  work  with  young  chil- 
dren. We  need  to  find  out  what  theatre 
should  mean  to  children  and  to  find  their 
capability  for  assimilating  this  meaning.  The 
mathematicians  have  painstakingly  Investi- 
gated these  matters  in  their  field  as  have  the 
physical  scientists,  have  come  up  with  con- 
tent and  methodologies  based  on  their  Inves- 
tigations and  have  instituted  them  in  the 
schools.  The  arts,  on  the  other  hand,  provide 
virgin  territory  for  tills  kind  of  work.  It  is 
as  if  it  were  beneath  the  dignity  ol  profes- 
sordom  so  far  to  be  concerned  with  little 
children. 

Needed  is  work  with  high  school  students 
who  are  actually  worse  off  than  children  in 
elementary  school.  At  least  Hi  elementary 
school  little  is  done  with  theatre  so  little 
damage  to  the  child  occurs.  But  high  school 
theater  in  our  country  is  a  national  scandal. 
At  this  age  the  adolescents  are  still  highly 
suggestible  and  Impressionable  and  yet  they 
are  fed  garbage,  thrown  at  them  by  people 
untrained  and  unqualified,  w  ho  are  paid,  nat- 
urally, with  garbage  mans  wages.  Yet  it  is 
here,  m  high  school,  the  greatest  mass  of  our 
population  gets  Its  Impression  of  what  the- 
atre is  really  all  about.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  too  many  university  theatre  depart- 
ments consider  the  education-bound  stu- 
dents beneath  consideration.  The  Instructor 
wants  to  direct  or  train  only  those  students 
bound  for  a  commercial  career  in  theater. 
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So  we  graduate  4,000  theatre  majors  In  a 
year  with  a  degree  In  theatre  Into  a  mar- 
ket glutted  by  14,000  actors,  mostly  unem- 
ployed, in  New  York,  and  20,000  In  Los  An- 
geles, all  holders  of  Equity  or  Guild  cards. 
And  It  makes  me  heartsick  when,  every  few 
years,  by  accident,  one  of  our  students  ap- 
p  ars  on  TV.  and  someone  points  with  pride 
and  says,  "Ah.  a  student  of  mine!"  as  If  this 
were  the  purpose  of  his  teaching,  as  If  this 
were  proof  positive  of  the  success  of  his 
thousands  of  contact  hours  with  an  unknown 
number  of  students  and  as  if  this  justified 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  paid  him 
In  salary. 

Needed  is  basic  research  in  theatre  as  a 
dynamic  event,  research  dor.e  in  collabora- 
tion with  social  scientists,  psychologists  and 
other  arts  researchers  and  practitioners. 

Needed  Is  training  In  the  art  of  salesman- 
ship We  have  a  tremendous  product. — a  val- 
uable and  an  exciting  one — but  the  onlv 
people  we  t.ilk  to  about  it  are  ourselves,  just 
as  we  are  doing  rieht  now.  We  must  take 
the  t:me  and  expend  the  effort  to  learn  how 
to  m.irket  our  beliefs,  our  art.  our  Job  to  the 
people  who  can  do  us  some  good — our.i;taie 
and  national  representatives,  our  local  may- 
ors, principals,  and  superintendents,  and  the 
business  community  and  labor. 

Needed  is  a  massive  effort  to  ch.^nge  thea- 
tre from  a  toy  of  the  privileged  lew  to  an  es- 
sential ingredient  in  the  li.es  of  the  many 
Desperately    needed    are    training    institutes 
for   teachers    in    the    inner    cities   for    direct 
work   with   the  young  people   in   the   slums 
Here  is  a  huge  laboratory  that  is  almost  un- 
touched. Theatre  may  be  a  social  art  but  not 
in  our  generation  has  it  been  very  sociable 
Needed   is  a   new  pride  by  theatre  people 
in  the  profession,  the  vocation,  the  art.  the 
discipline  and  the  institution  of  theatre   We 
c^in    no    longer    afford    the    dilettante,    the 
hanger-on,    the   .self-expresser.    or   the   social 
climber  in  theatre,  especially  In  community 
theatre   Theatre  seems  to  be  the  only  activ- 
ity in  which  amateurs  feel  they  are  excused 
from   being   any   good   and   expect   people   to 
pav  to  .see  them  being  shabby    No  amateur 
goifer  thinks  its  good  fun  to  never  do  better 
than  a  triple  bogey  on  any  hole.  And  he  cer- 
tainly does  not   want  anyone  wat-ching  him 
make  an  ass  of  himself.  Even  the  week-end 
painter  goes  off  quietly  by  himself  and  merci- 
fully   shows    his   work   to   only    a    few    close 
friends     The    theatre    dilettante    gives    our 
work  a  bad  name  and  we've  been  living  wnth 
that  bad  name  for  so  long  that  we  have  an 
inferiorltv  complex  about  It.  We  need  to  be 
proud  of  "what  we  are  doing  but  of  course  we 
need  to  know  what  we  are  doing  and  be  good 
at  it. 


GOVERNMENT   SUPPORT   OF   THE   ARTS 

All  these  and  many  more  are  great  needs. 
SO  great,  that  It  seems  almost  discourag:ng 
when  one  thinks  where  we  are.  where  we 
have  to  go.  and  the  pressures  in  our  world 
that  tend  to  push  us  back  But  starts  have 
been  made.  There  are  some  tremendously 
important  programs  being  undertaken  by 
people  like  Brustein.  Hoffman.  Schechner, 
Langham.  Ballet  and  others.  The  nations 
lawmakers  have  made  historically  important 
decisions  in  the  arts  with  NDEA.  ESEA  and 
EPDA.  Research  teams  are  at  work  and  some 
of  their  findings  are  already  available  with 
more  coming  up  with  implications  which  are 
at  the  same  time  shattering  to  our  compla- 
cency and  challenging  to  our  Imaginations. 
But  these  are  only  beginnings  and  mean- 
while the  needs  of  our  people  and  of  our 
children  scream  for  fulfillment. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  money  voted  by 
Congress  to  support  the  arts  Is  not  great. 
still  If  wisely  used  in  each  state  It  can  exert 
a  great  influence.  But  this  wise  use  and  pos- 
sible influence  in  theatre  depends  on  the 
knowledge  and  the  effort  of  people  in  the 
arts;    it   depends   on   you.   When   President 
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Johnson  signed  Into  law  the  bill  establLsh- 
Ing  a  National  Fk>undatlon  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  he  pointed  out.  "It  U  In  the 
neighborhoods  of  e8u:h  community  that  a 
nation's  art  Is  born.  In  countless  towns 
there  live  thousands  of  obscure  and  un- 
kJiown  talents.  What  this  bill  really  does 
Is  to  bring  active  support  to  this  na- 
tional asset  .  .  The  art.s  and  humanities 
belong  to  the  people,  for  It  Is  the  people  who 
create  them."  "We  In  America."  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  "have  not  always  been  kind  to  the 
artists  and  the  scholars  Somehow  the  scien- 
tists always  seem  to  get  the  penthouse,  while 
the  arts  and  humanities  get  the  b.isement  " 

Whether  the  Brt.s  move  upstairs,  whether 
they  ascend  on  foot  or  by  elevator,  or  how 
high,  will  depend  on  us.  wherever  we  live. 
What  happ>ens  with  theatre  in  Tcnne.ssee 
now  depends  on  you,  the  Tennessee  Theatre 
A.ssoclatlon. 

What  happens  across  America  depends  on 
you  also,  and  on  other  people  like  you  across 
the  country  working  together  with  you,  each 
depending  on  the  other,  banding  together  to 
achieve  capability  and  power 

It  depends  on  us.  all  of  us  In  theatre, 
whether  or  not  we  can  some  day  say,  not 
out  of  Innocence  like  Shakespeare's  Miranda, 
but  with  knowledge,  with  conviction  and 
with  pride. 

Oh  vvonder! 

How  aaiiny  goodly  creatures  arc   there   here! 

How   beauteous  mankind   Is!   Oh   brave   new 

world 
That  has  such  people  In't. 


DELAWARE  MORATORIUM 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

or   OIXAWARE 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  problem 
today  is  on  the  minds  of  Americans 
more  than  our  quest  for  peace.  In  my 
State,  the  E>ellaware  Moratorium  Com- 
mittee is  holding  a  number  of  meetings 
today  and  tomorrow.  I  was  invited  to 
attend  these  meetings,  but  respectfully 
declined  to  do  so  for  the  reasons  set 
forth  in  a  letter.  I  would  like  to  include 
the  body  of  that  letter  in  the  Record: 

As  you  undoubtedly  know.  It  has  always 
been  my  policy  to  meet  with  consiltutenis 
whenever  posslWe  to  discuss  any  Issue.  Un- 
der ordinary  clrtumstauces,  I  would  be  hap- 
py to  meet  wUh  Delaware  groups  to  dis- 
cuss our  common  goal  of  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. Despite  tills  general  policy,  I  have, 
however,  respectfully  declined  your  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  meetings  being  spon- 
sored by  the  Delaware  Moratorium  Commit- 
tee, .IS  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  meet- 
ings of  this  type  tragically  do  not  promote 
the  lasting  type  of  peace  we  all  Uesire  In 
Vietnam. 

I  served  as  aii  Intelligence  officer  during 
World  War  II  In  the  Paclftc  and  we  were 
constantly  monitoring  all  activities  In  the 
Japanese  homeland  to  detect  any  division 
as  evidence  of  their  willingness  to  surrender. 
Similarly.  I  am  concerned  that  North  Viet- 
nam finds  the  moratorium  activities  as  one 
reason  for  delaying  meaningful  negotiations 
\n  Paris.  If  the  situation  were  reversed  and 
the  moratorltim  activities  were  taking  place 
in  North  Vietnam  today.  I  believe  that  most 
Americans  would  Judge  such  events  as  evi- 
dence of  their  wllllngrnesa  to  surrender. 

I,  like  all  loyal  Americans,  share  your  con- 
cern for  peace.  In  seeking  peace,  however,  I 
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believe  we  must  consider  the  safety  of  ovir 
allies  as  well  as  the  safety  of  our  own  troops, 
Including  missing  American  servicemen  and 
prisoners  of  war.  We  must  act  In  such  a 
manne'  that  will  serve  both  the  short  and 
long  range  Interests  of  International  peace, 
and  must  by  our  actions  Invite  no  further 
aggression 

I  also  believe  that  our  success  In  nego- 
tiating an  end  to  the  arms  race,  as  well 
as  the  success  of  our  Initiatives  In  other 
areas  of  foreign  affairs,  depends  in  Lirge 
measure  upon  our  steadfastness  of  purpose. 

I  hope,  therefore,  .that  every  man  who 
can  In  good  conscience,  will  unite  behind 
the  Pre.-ildpnt's  peace  efforts  at  this  crlllcil 
Juncture  I  believe  our  chances  for  an  early 
and  meaningful  end  to  the  war  can  best 
be  aided  by  supporting  the  only  man  hi  a 
position    to   negotiate   a   lasting   peace. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  the  important  right 
far  each  American  to  act  .iccordlng  to  his 
conrrlence.  and  this  Includes  the  most  im- 
portant right  to  dls-sent.  Although  you  may 
or  may  not  agree  with  my  views,  I  am  sure 
you  will  appreciate  why  under  these  clr- 
ctimstances  I  do  not  want  to  participate  la 
activities  that  I  reluctantly  believe  may  de- 
lay a  lasting  peace.  I  would,  of  course,  be 
happy  to  meet  with  you  or  other  individuals 
us  I  have  in  the  prist. 

Wltli    warmest   personal    reg.4rds. 


RESENTMENT  EXPRESSED  AGAINST 
USE  OP  NAMES  OF  VICTIMS  OP 
VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  PISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
media  recently  carried  announcements 
to  the  effect  that  in  connection  with  the 
current  antiwar  demonstrations  in 
Washington  it  was  planned  for  marchers 
to  carry  individual  names  of  Americans 
killed  In  action  in  Vietnam,  and  then  dis- 
play and  deposit  those  names  in  some 
receptacle. 

Such  a  practice,  particularly  without 
the  consent  of  the  next  of  kin,  is  most 
reprehensible.  In  fact,  it  is  known  that 
this  stimt  was  announced  over  Radio 
Hanoi  more  than  a  week  before  the  plan 
was  disclosed  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
demonstrations. 

In  behalf  of  the  stirviving  relatives  I 
condemn  such  despicable  actions.  It  is  a 
shame  and  disgrace  that  these  loyal 
Americans  .should  be  subjected  to  such 
desecration  of  their  fallen  sons  and  hus- 
bands. 

Today,  I  have  received  communica- 
tions from  survivors  of  two  servicemen 
who  lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam  while  gal- 
lantly performing  their  military  duties. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  full  text  of  a 
telegram  and  letter. 

The  two  commimications  follow: 

Universal   Crrr,  Tex.. 

November  13,  1969. 
Hon  O  C.  Pi-sHER, 
US.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,   D.C.: 

I  vigorously  object  to  the  reading  of  the 
name  of  my  con  PPC  Gary  E.  Young  In  the 
program  sjjonaored  by  the  San  Antonio  Mor- 
atorium  Ckjtnmlttee  on  November   16,   1S69. 
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Such  an  act  would  dishonor  him.  Further 
I  feel  that  It  Is  repulsive  arrogance  and  an 
Illegal  act  on  the  part  of  the  sponsoring 
organization  to  require  that  relatives  ap- 
pear In  person  to  object  to  the  reading  <.r 
the  name  of  their  loved  one.  Also  I  feel  tli.ir 
the  federal  government  should  take  nece.-;- 
s.iry  action  to  allow  In  or  near  a  natlonm 
cemetery  only  those  who  go  there  to  honor 
the  service  men  who  gave  their  lives  for  their 
country  National  cemeteries  are  not  polit- 
ical forums 

Mrs  Anna  B.  Connollt 

San  Antonio,  Tex  , 

S'ovrmber  10,  l'J69 
Hon  O  C  FisHKR. 
U .S   Hou.ie  o/  iJcprcsFntdtirf.?, 
Wasliington.  D  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  learned  with  great  per- 
sonal concern  that  the  13-15  November 
"March  of  the  Dead"  will  Involve  partici- 
pants carrying  the  name  of  each  of  our  brave 
Americans  who  have  died  in  Vietnam. 

My  husband  1st  Lt.  John  H.  Farley  w;is 
killed  In  action  In  Vietnam  on  June  2,  1969 
Just  30  days  prior  to  completion  of  his  tour 
there.  I  am  not  bitter  but  broken-heart<'(l 
and  proud.  My  husband  was  killed  dolnn 
what  he  believed  was  t>est  for  this  great  na- 
tion and  I  have  no  desire  to  see  his  name 
paraded  along  the  streets  by  anyone  of 
questionable  motives. 

In  behalf  of  my  husband  and  all  members 
of  the  family,  I  appeal  to  you.  and  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  do  whatever  you  can  to 
prevent  such  a  grotesque  display  which  i> 
not  in  the  National  Interest. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  John  H  Farley 
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A  LESSON  TO  LEARN 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 


POTATO  RESEARCH  AND 
PROMOTION  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stronply 
support  H.R.  2777,  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jones)  .  Essentially  this  legisla- 
tion would  enable  potato  growers  to  fi- 
nance a  nationally  coordinated  research 
and  promotion  program  aimed  at  ex- 
panding their  markets  and  further  im- 
proving the  quality  of  their  product. 

My  own  State  of  North  Dakota  is 
among  the  principal  potato-producing 
areas  in  the  Nation.  Our  growers  are 
rightfully  proud  of  the  high  quality  of 
their  product  and  the  strong  demand 
for  it  In  marketplaces  throughout  the 
country. 

Cost  of  the  potato  promotion  program 
would  be  borne  by  producers  themselves. 
It  would  help  the  entire  potato  industry 
in  solving  its  own  problems. 

Contemplated  under  the  program  are 
expanded  export  markets  for  U.S.  pota- 
toes, development  of  new  potato  products 
for  use  both  at  home  and  abroad  and 
general  quality  improvement.  It  would 
include  advertising  and  promotion  plans 
to  bring  the  attention  of  consumers  to 
the  nutritional  value  of  potatoes. 

The  program  has  the  support  of  potato 
growers  generally  and  of  their  organiza- 
tions. I  believe  we  would  do  well  here  to- 
day to  help  the  potato  growers  of  Amer- 
ica to  embark  on  this  self-help  program. 


or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Julian 
Richards  of  New  Orleans,  a  constituent 
of  mine,  has  brought  to  my  attention  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  October  27 
issue  of  the  National  Observer. 

Written  by  Mr.  John  Kay  Adams,  it 
describes  what  happened  in  Athens, 
Greece,  when  so-called  peaceful  protest- 
ers were  given  too  much  leeway.  It  might 
be  well  for  those  Members  of  Congress 
who  condone  all  actions  of  the  antiwar 
demonstrators  to  read  this  article. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  worthy  of  every- 
one's attention,  and  I  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

I  Prom  the  National  Observer,  Oct.  27.  19691 
A    LESSON    Prom    the    Blue    Shirts:     How 

POPULAR    PROTEST    CAN    LEAD    TO    DISASTER 

(By  John  Kay  Adams) 
In  the  streets  of  Athens  five  summers  ago. 
my  teen-age  son  and  I  watched  throngs  of 
the  good-hearted  young  people  of  Greece 
protest  against  the  actions  of  their  govern- 
ment. ^  .  , , 
In  the  streets  of  Washington  on  Oct.  15. 
my  teen-age  daughter  and  I  watched  throngs 
of  the  good-hearted  young  people  of  the 
United  States  protest  against  the  actions  of 
their  Government. 

We  were  onlookers  in  Greece,  outsiders, 
emotionally  not  involved  and  obliged  to 
watch  it  all  with  Olympian  detachment.  In 
Washington  we— or  at  least  my  14-year-old 
daughter— were  emotionally  Involved.  She 
led  a  school  discussion  on  Moratorium  Day. 
She  has  strong  feelings  about  the  wickedness 
of  war  in  general  and  the  Vietnam  War  in 

particular.  ,      ^   ,     j 

She  feels,  as  thousands  do.  that  she  helpea 
the  cause  of  peace  by  marching  in  front  of 
the  White  House.  She  can  see  nothing 
wrong— nothing  potentially  dangerous— in 
such  a  good-hearted  demonstration  for  a 
cause  she  feels  is  noble. 

THE  LESSONS  OF  ATHENS 

Had  she  been  old  enough  at  the  time  to 
Join  her  older  brother  and  me  at  the  demon- 
strations in  Athens,  she  might  now  be  more 
aware  of  how  such  things  start  and  where 
they  sometimes  lead. 

On  summer  evenings  in  1965.  the  streets 
of  Athens  were  alive  with  people  who  came 
downtown  in  the  evening  to  shop,  go  to  the 
movies  visit  the  tavernas  and  candy  stores, 
or  Just  to  stroll  around.  They  wandered 
through  Omonias,  the  peoples  square;  Syn- 
tagmatos,  the  tourists'  square;  and  Kalonakl, 
the  fashionable  square.  Young  mothers 
pushed  perambulators  and  fathers  held  the 
hands  ol  their  small  sons. 

The  main  excitement,  if  it  could  be  called 
that,  was  down  around  the  University  of 
Athens,  where  there  was  an  occasional  bit  of 
shouting  on  Venizelou  Street.  The  students 
often  demonstrated  in  front  of  the  university 
about  something  or  other.  Frequently,  it  was 
lor  £nosis— the  union  of  Greece  and  Cyprus. 
Villains  changed  from  time  to  time.  On  one 
occasion  thev  shouted  against  Dean  Ache- 
son.  On  another  they  stormed  with  equal 
lervor  against  Andrei  Gromyko.  The  students 
seemed  to  be  the  only  ones  who  cared  very 
much  They  stayed  on  the  university  grounds, 
where  the  police  did  not  bother  them,  and 
the  demonstrations  were  without  rancor. 

The  first  giant  demonstration — it  surely 
must  have  been  the  largest  in  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  Athenian  cradle  of  democracy — 
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came  In  July  after  Prime  Minister  George 
Papandreou  had  been  dismissed  by  King 
Constantlne. 

Perhaps  he  had  resigned.  The  published 
accounts  never  were  completely  clear.  But 
the  people  believed  he  had  been  dismissed, 
and  one  thing  soon  became  quite  clear. 
They  had  tremendous  affection  lor  Mr  Pa- 
pandreou. who  was  then  nearly  80. 

TRIUMPHANT    PROCESSION 

A  few  days  after  he  was  out  of  office,  the 
old  man  drove  downtown  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress from  the  balcony  of  his  Center  Union 
Party  headquarters.  The  event  became  a  tri- 
umphant procession.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
good-hearted  people  Jammed  the  street  to 
honor  the  old  man. 

From  a  vantage  point  on  the  roof  of  a 
building  overlooking  the  party  offices.  I  had 
an  unobstructed  view  lor  a  mile  or  so  down 
Siadiou  Street  to  Omonias  Square.  The 
street  and  square  were  packed  with  people. 
Rhythmic  chanting  shook  the  buildings: 
•Pop-on-dray-you!  Pop-on-dray-you!  Pop- 
on-drav-you!" 

Here  and  there  in  the  throng  were  little 
groups  of  muscular  young  men  wearing  blue 
.'.hort-sleeved  shirts  and  dark  slacks.  I 
learned  later  that  they  were  the  activists, 
mostly  dock  workers  and  laborers  from  Pi- 
raeus. Without  being  obvious  about  It,  the 
Blue  Shirts  seemed  to  start  and  lead  the 
cheers.  When  the  cheers  died  out.  they 
started  them  again.  But  no  one  was  really 
manipulating  the  crowd  that  night  The 
demonstration  was  spontaneous— a  massive 
outpouring  of  good  feeUng  and  affection  for 
the  old  leader.  The  half-hidden  activities  of 
the  Blue  Shirts  could  be  seen  clearly  only 
from  above.  They  are  scarcely  visible  at 
street  level.  Down  in  the  crowd,  the  peo- 
ple were  in  good  spirits. 

.^fter  the  good  people  of  Athens  had  shown 
Mr.  Papandreou  how  much  they  loved  him. 
the  demonstrations  did  not  stop.  On  the 
nights  that  followed,  the  focus  changed  to 
other  causes.  Labor-union  members  ap- 
peared in  the  streets  to  shout  their  griev- 
ances. A  regular  routine  developed. 

The  demonstrators  usually  assembled  at 
the  university.  After  speeches  and  cheering, 
the  marchers  went  down  Venizelou  Street  to 
Omonias  Square,  around  the  fountain,  and 
back  up  parallel  Stadiou  Street  to  Klafth- 
•nouos  Square.  Then  they  turned  left  one 
block  to  the  university,  where  they  broke  up 
after  a  total  distance  of  about  three  miles. 
Usually  there  was  no  attempt  to  break 
the  routine.  There  was  no  violence.  Uni- 
formed police  massed  discreetly  in  the  side 
streets,  watching,  but  not  Interfering.  Dem- 
onstrations were  held  on  week  nights— not 
week  ends,  when  Athenians  went  to  the 
beaches.  The  character  of  the  crowds  re- 
mained the  same,  and  the  Blue  Shirts  were 
seldom  seen.  It  became  so  unexciting  that 
an  ice-cream  vendor  working  among  the 
demonstrators  declared  business  so  bad  that 
he  would  return  to  the  beaches,  where  there 
were  more  customers. 

Then  things  began  to  change.  More  police 
lined  up  in  the  shadowy  side  streets.  Stu- 
dents were  less  in  evidence,  there  were  more 
Blue  Shirts  than  before,  and  the  shouting 
seemed  to  be  uglier. 

My  son  was  with  me  watching  a  crowd 
form  at  the  university  one  evening.  For  the 
first  lime  that  summer,  one  of  the  demon- 
strators had  an  unkind  word  for  us.  A  woman 
remarked.  "Why  dont  you  Americans  go 
home!"  But  she  mumbled  it  In  Greek,  and 
she  did  not  think  we  understood  her  words. 
As  the  demonstrators  set  out  that  evening 
on  their  usual  route  to  Omonias  Square,  we 
walked  through  to  Stadiou  to  see  the  leaders 
as  they  came  back. 

They  were  expected  to  make  the  customary 
turn  and  return  to  the  university.  To  be 
sure  they  did  so,  the  police  had  blocked  the 
way    on    Stadiou    which    led    to   the    Parlia- 
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ment  building  Rows  of  gray-uniformed  men 
were  backed  up  by  turreted  water-cannon 
trucks  parked  lender  to  fender  and  sealing 
the  street. 

As  the  leaders  of  the  march,  with  re- 
porters and  photographers  as  outriders,  ap- 
proached the  corner,  a  bus  driver,  whether 
by  accident  or  design,  moved  his  bus  through 
the  pohce  lines,  Thev  parted  to  let  the  bus 
through.  Suddenly.  Blue  Shirts  materialized, 
.surged  through  tiehind  the  bus.  and  charged 
the  water  cannons.  It  happened  so  quickly 
that  the  long  following  line  of  peaceful  dem- 
onstrators and  the  reporters  had  no  advance 
warning.  All  were  caught  in  the  crush. 


TEAR-GAS    ATTACK 

By  reflex  my  14-year-old  son  started  toward 
the  acilon  But  Ihurried  him  into  a  hasty 
retreat  across  the  park  in  Klalthmono.s 
Square.  As  we  paused  to  look  back,  the  tear- 
gas  canisters,  smoking  like  miniature  rockets 
arched  out  over  the  crowd  and  into  the  park 
Gas  spread  quickly,  and  moments  later  v.e 
were  fleeing  with  the  rest  with  burning  eyes 
and  tears  streaming. 

As  we  r;ni  past  him.  an  aged  Athenian 
srre.-tmed  at  us  m  English;  "Did  you  see  that? 
Did  vou  see  that?  They  gassed  us.  the  beasts 
They  g.issed  us.  They  are  monsters  " 

As  the  demonstrations  got  rougher,  si.me 
were  even  held  in  the  heat  ol  the  day  We 
s'aycd  off  the  streets  in  the  evenings  Now 
the  Greek  children  were  left  at  home,  ar.d 
there  were  no  more  ice-cream  vendors  Police 
used  tear  gas  more  often,  but  they  continued 
to  exercise  restraint  to  avoid  creating 
martyrs 

Accidentallv,  probably  inevitably,  a  demon- 
strator was  killed.  A  Blue  Shirt  died  with 
a  fractured  skull  Published  accounts  stated 
that  a  tear-gas  shell  fell  near  the  victim  He 
stumbled  and  was  trampled  in  the  rush  of 
his  companions  to  escape. 

An  elaborate  funeral  followed  Thousands 
gathered  at  the  cathedral.  1  watched  from  a 
high  window  on  Syntagmatos  Square,  en- 
abhng  me  to  see  the  Blue  Shirts  pushing  the 
mourners  into  formation  They  herded  peo- 
ple like  sheep  into  tight  blocks  of  humanity 
so  that  a  huge  throng  appeared  to  fill  the 
street  from  curb  to  curb  Though  this  ma- 
neuver left  gaps  in  the  procession  and  short- 
ened it.  the  people  watching  thought  the 
crowd  was  enormous. 

The  casket  was  carried  by  Blue  Shirts  with 
arms  raised  in  defiance.  As  it  moved  along, 
screams  of  rage  broke  from  the  bystanders 
These  were  led  by  strategically  placed  Knots 
of  Blue  Shirts  performing  as  macabre  cheer- 
leaders. 

THE    COLONELS    MOVE    IN 

Trouble  continued  month  after  month 
Several  Greek  governments  were  formed  All 
tried  in  vain  to  win  public  confidence  and 
to  stop  the  disorders.  In  April  1967,  a  few 
months  after  we  had  come  home,  the  colonels 
seized  Greece  and  ended  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment. That  result  was  something  almost 
no  one  wanted. 

It  would  be  outrageous,  perhaps,  to  sug- 
gest d;rect  parallels  between  events  in  the 
streets  of  Athens  and  events  in  the  streets 
of  Washington. 

In  Greece  the  turmoil  lasted  so  long  that 
people  came  to  regard  their  government  as 
unrepresentative  ol  their  wishes  and  weak 
enough  to  be  altered  or  overthrown  by 
demonstrations  in  the  streets.  Greece's  own 
politicians,  including  some  members  of 
Parliament,  supported  the  demonstrators  to 
advance  personal  causes  and  ambitions.  The 
product,  almost  the  by-product,  of  all  that 
maneuvering  was  the  eventual  loss  of  con- 
fidence and  loss  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. 

Most  of  us  here  regard  our  Government 
as  fundamentally  representative  and  stable 
enough  not  to  be  changed  very  much  by 
demonstraUons  in  the  streets  Yet  I  saw  and 
felt  some  haunting  similarities  between  the 
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atmospheres  of  Athena  In  the  summer  of 
1966  and  of  Washln^n  on  Oct.  15. 

The  Innocent  Oiteek  students  and  casual 
evening  strollers  leiit  their  good-hearted,  un- 
questioning support  to  the  Initial  Athenian 
political  demonstraUona  for  the  beloved  old 
man.  | 

The  well-dressed,  attractive  young  Ameri- 
can political  demofistrators  were  a  lot  like 
them  in  their  Innocence  and  In  their  quiet 
determination  to  siipport  a  war  moratorium 
their  feelings  told  tnem  was  Just. 

Certainly  there  were  no  American  equiva- 
lents of  the  Athenlain  Blue  Shirts  But  then, 
the  Blue  Shirts  did  iot  appear  In  Greece  un- 
til the  emotional  grolind  h;id  been  thoroughly 
prepared.  One  can  schrcely  predict  the  course 
of  future  demonstrations,  or  whether  an 
American  form  of  tWe  Blue  Shirts  will  appear. 


TRIBUNE  BANS  X.  R  FILM  ADS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 
Thursday.  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  finding  it  most  difficult  to 
locate. movies  suitable  for  the  family. 

I  am  receiving  considerable  mail  com- 
plaining about  the  low  caliber  of  movies 
and  the  immoral  aspect  of  life  they  por- 
tray. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  our  young 
people  are  being  deluged  by  an  unbeliev- 
able avalanche  of  filth  from  Hollywood, 
poorly  disguised  as  "entertainment." 

The  Peru  Tribune  of  Peru,  Ind..  rec- 
ognizes this  problem  and  is  doing  some- 
thing about  it;  namely,  refusing  to  ac- 
cept advertising  for  these  objectionable 
movies. 

The  Tribune  says  it  will  not  be  part 
of  anything  that  pulls  young  America 
down.  I  congratulate  the  Tribune  and 
offer  the  following  editorial  from  that 
paper  concerning  its  decision  to  ban  ad- 
vertising of  harmful  movies. 

The  editorial  follows: 

TaiBtTNE   Bans   X,   R   Film   Ads 

Effective  with  this  Issue,  the  Peru  Tribune 
will  no  longer  publish  advertising  for  X  or  R 
rated  motion  pictures. 

Why  are  we  doing  this? 

We've  been  contemplating  the  action  for 
some  time,  but  a  recent  edltorlaJ  In  Editor 
&  Publisher,  the  news  Industry's  trade  Jour- 
nal, provided  the  deciding  Impetus. 

The  editorial  concerned  a  speech  by  Jenkln 
Lloyd  Jones,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  and  president  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Jones  charged 
in  his  speech  that  the  press  Is  being  used  by 
those  advocating  a  revolt  against  self-disci- 
pline and  a  reaction  against  civilization. 

The  editorial  mentioned  another  speech  by 
Jones  back  in  1962  in  which  he  suggested  the 
nation's  moral  climate  had  "reached  the 
stomach-turning  point"  and  asked  the  na- 
tion's newspapers,  "How  about  raising  a  little 
hell?" 

•Not  too  many  people  were  listening."  the 
E&P  editorial  said,  "If  more  editors  had  fol- 
lowed his  advice  the  downward  plunge  of 
moral  climate  since  then  might  not  have  been 
so  pronounced." 

There  will  be  those  who  will  scream  "cen- 
sorship" at  us  for  the  action  we  are  taking, 
and  they're  right.  We  are  exercising  censor- 
ship. But  we  aren't  censoring  the  trash  and 
pornography  that  can  be  seen  on  the  nation's 
movie  screens  dally.  It  will  still  be  there  as 
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long  as  people  are  willing  to  lay  down  good 
money  to  watch  It. 

What  we  are  censoring  is  the  content  of  our 
newspaper,  and  we  have  m  responsibility  to  do 
It.  Regardless  of  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said,  we  believe  most  of  today's  X  and  R 
movies  have  no  redeeming  social  value  and 
do  appeal  to  the  prurient  interests  of  those 
who  watch  them.  In  other  words,  they're  dirty 
for  the  sake  cf  being  dirty  and  making  their 
producers  a  few  bucks. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  truth  In  what  Jones 
said  seven  years  ago  and  again  Just  recently. 
The  press  Is  being  used  by  many  to  gain  their 
own  ends.  Too  often  It  helps  pull  sales  figures 
up  by  pulling  young  America  down 

The  Peru  Tribune  is  not  going  to  be  used 
that  w.iy  any  longer. 


IMPROVING  THE  OEO 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or  vniciNiA 
IN  7  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Richmond  News  Leader, 
a  daily  newspaper  serving  my  congres- 
sional district.  It  related  to  the  proposed 
extension  of  authorization  for  the  anti- 
poverty  program  and  brings  out  the 
views  of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Scherle  » .  who  unsuc- 
cessfully ."^ought  to  have  witnesses  appear 
before  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, who  were  not  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram under  consideration.  Certainly  a 
matter  as  controversial  as  this  needs  to 
be  fully  examined  before  a  decision  is 
reached  as  to  its  merits.  Therefore,  I  am 
inserting  the  editorial  below,  in  full,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  membership: 

IMPHOVTNG    THE    OEO 

Late  hist  week,  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  approved  a  bill  calling  for 
an  extension  of  the  anti-poverty  program. 
In  the  process,  the  committee  added  $295 
million  to  President  Nixon's  request  of  $2.05 
billion,  for  a  total  of  $2.3  billion.  The  bill 
now  goes  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  where  it 
is  predicted  that  bitter  partisan  conflict  will 
be  staged  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  complete 
rewriting  of  the  bill. 

The  prospect  of  dissension  over  the  bill 
brings  a  heartening  note.  The  measure 
stayed  in  committee  for  five  full  months, 
while  hearings  were  being  held.  Witnesses 
at  those  hearings,  however,  were  mostly  staff 
members  from  the  OfQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, who  hardly  could  be  expected  to 
give  impartial  testimony  about  the  many 
shortcomings  of  the  OEO.  Critics  of  the  pro- 
gram liardly  could  get  a  word  in  edgewise. 

Congressman  'William  Scherle  of  Iowa 
persistently  sought  oper  hearings  on  the 
measure,  to  no  avail.  He  had  plenty  of  sup- 
port for  his  position,  including  a  letter  from 
Kentucky  Governor  Louie  Nunn.  who  asked 
that  approval  of  the  anti-poverty  bill  be 
held  up  until  his  office  ould  supply  docu- 
mentation of  numerous  abuses  In  the  pro- 
gram In  his  State. 

Congressman  Carl  Perkins,  chairman  of 
the  House  committee,  agreed  that  additional 
witnesses  coxild  be  heard  on  the  bill,  but 
only  after  the  marking-up  of  the  bill  had 
been  completed.  Mr.  Scherle  recognized  this 
as  an  exercise  in  futility,  because  there  would 
be  Insufficient  time  to  print  the  testimony 
of  critical  witnesses  before  the  bill  came  up 
for  debate.  It  is  significant  that  the  com- 
mittee vote  split  along  party  lines,  21  to  12, 
with  the  Democrats  In  the  majority. 
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Floor  debate  will  give  Mr.  Scherle  a  chance 
to  air  some  facts  indicating  the  need  for 
amending  the  bill  to  make  the  anti-poverty 
program  more  efficient  and  less  subject  to 
criticism.  He  knows  of  Instances  in  one  State 
where  convicted  felons  have  received  high- 
paying  Jobs  in  community  action  programs. 
One  of  these  felons  is  being  paid  $21,000  a 
year.  In  a  Midwestern  State,  the  $15,000  a 
year  iiead  of  a  community  action  program 
defaulted  on  a  Federal  loan  in  1967,  saying 
that  he  was  bankrupt.  Other  Congressmen 
may  have  similar  facts  to  report  to  their 
colleagues. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  much- 
critlclzed  anti-poverty  program  badly  needs 
a  complete  overhauling;  to  prevent  future 
abuses.  President  Nixon  had  asked  for  no 
changes  in  the  program,  .jut  those  who  have 
followed  It  since  Its  inception  five  years  ago 
know  that  many  tightenlng-up  procedures 
would  be  in  order.  It  is  up  to  the  House  to 
get  down  to  brass  tacks,  and  to  stop  vacil- 
lating  on  a  program  that  has  wasted  more 
money  than  it  has  spent  on  helping  the  poor 


STATEMENT  ON  WAR  PROTEST 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  next  few  days  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  going  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  matter  of  conscience.  Tlie 
events,  and  the  movement  they  make  up, 
are  in  a  tradition  consistent  with  our 
traditions  and  with  our  laws,  but  even  so 
they  are  little  understood,  and  often 
misrepresented. 

Colman  McCarthy,  a  member  of  the 
editorial  page  staff  of  the  Washington 
Post,  today  outlined  one  of  the  principles 
of  the  peace  movement,  and  some  of  its 
motivations.  I  recommend  the  article  to 
all  Members  of  this  House,  and  I  would 
hope  our  reading  of  it.  will  increase  our 
understanding  of  the  events  to  come; 
Role  or  Conscience  in  the  War  Protest 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

Many  in  this  week's  passion  play  for  peace 
are  finding  It  more  and  more  difficult  to  keep 
a  clear  personal  conscience  while  collectively 
the  country  wages  war.  Not  all  of  those  who 
will  march,  assuredly,  are  conscience  strick- 
en; some  will  come  merely  because  they  feel 
good  In  crowds,  others  from  senseless  hatred 
of  the  President,  others  will  be  easy  riders  or 
midnight  cowboys.  But  among  the  many 
thousands  converging  on  Washington  these 
next  days,  a  large  number  are  people  whose 
consciences  will  no  longer  be  stlU.  They  do 
not  want  to  be  like  those  Germans  of  the 
early  '408  who  said  later  they  never  knew 
what  their  government  was  doing. 

Too  many  Americans  believe  they  know 
exactly  what  their  government  is  doing  They 
see  the  futile  war  on  television,  they  hear  the 
generals  saying  since  1965  that  victory  Is  Just 
around  the  corner,  they  know  it  Is  not  the 
coast  of  California  the  Marines  are  defend- 
ing, they  know  that  few  of  our  soldiers  un- 
derstand the  Vietnam  culture,  and  that 
much  of  what  our  army  destroys  in  the  name 
of  protecting  will  never  be  the  same  again. 

Unlike  Germany,  which  waged  war  in  the 
name  of  conquest,  the  United  States  fights 
in  Vietnam  in  the  name  of  peace.  The  latest 
presidential  speech  on  the  war  used  the  word 
39  Umes. 
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This  habit  of  waging  war  In  pursuit  of 
peace  may  dismay  many  of  this  week's  »c- 
Uvlsts,  but  It  Is  nothing  new.  In  1941,  writer 
Henry  Miller,  a  p»clflst  then  and  a  pacifist 
now.  described  the  Irony;  "There  have  al- 
ways been  two  kinds  of  people  In  the  world: 
those  who  want  peace  and  those  who  want 
war.  Logic  dictates  that  the  peaceable  ones 
must  extinguish  the  war-Uke  ones.  That  is, 
in  order  to  be  peaceful  you  must  be  a  better 
fighter  than  the  warrior  .  .  .  The  more  peace- 
ful we  get,  the  better  we  fight.  If  we  were 
Just  fighUng  to  fight  we  might  grow  slack, 
because  even  fighting  can  grow  dull  and  mo- 
notonous If  you  think  only  of  fighting.  But 
to  fight  for  p>eace — that's  marvelous.  That 
puts  iron  In  you." 

Shifting  style  from  obvious  sarcasm  to  ob- 
vious realism.  Miller  warns:  'In  our  zeal  to 
desUoy  the  enemies  of  peace  we  forget  that 
war  brings  about  the  death  and  destruction 
of  all  that  Is  human  and  sacred  .  The  only 
peace  we  seem  capable  of  undersUndlng  is 
the  peace  of  the  grave." 

Down  through  history,  men  who  oppose 
war  and  violence  have  rarely  been  under- 
stood, and  even  less  followed.  When  St. 
Francis  of  Asslsl  founded  the  Third  Order, 
which  he  meant  for  non-clericals,  a  basic 
rule  was  that  the  memt>ers  "not  take  up  le- 
thal weapons  or  bear  them  against  any- 
body." The  appeal  of  St.  Francis  and  his 
thinking  was  immediate  and  wide:  literally 
thousands  Joined  him.  Expectedly.  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  day — the  feudal  lords — 
quickly  tried  to  suppress  it.  St.  Francis  was 
depriving  them  of  serfs  who  were  needed  to 
fight  the  feudal  wars. 

Today,  the  image  of  St.  Francis  Is  not  of  a 
morally  brave  man  who  opposed  the  govern- 
ment's militarism;  rather  he  is  a  harmless 
dreamer  who  talked  to  animals  and  flowers. 
The  Chtirch,  Instead  of  championing  his 
antiwar  philosophy — which  was  taken  di- 
rectly from  Jesus — has  mostly  Ignored  it. 
Today,  court  theologians  busily  argue  the 
"Just  war"  theory,  which  fits  In  fine  with 
the  state's  thinking.  What  state  would  ad- 
mit fighting  an  unjust  war? 

The  Swiss  psychologist.  Carl  Jung,  who  saw 
doubt  about  Western  cultiu'e  and  Its  values 
as  the  netirosls  of  this  era,  frequently  wrote 
about  the  senselessness  of  war.  His  observa- 
tion on  the  first  world  war  is  largely  what 
many  tills  week  feel  about  Vietnam:  "When 
fate,  for  four  whole  years,  played  out  a  war 
of  monumental  frightfulnese  on  the  stage 
of  Europe — a  war  that  nobody  wanted — no- 
body dreamed  of  asking  exeictly  who  or  what 
had  caused  the  war  and  Its  continuation. 
Nobody  realized  that  European  man  was  pos- 
sessed by  something  that  robbed  him  of  all 
free  wUl.  And  this  state  of  unconscious  pos- 
session will  continue  undeterred  until  we 
Europeans  become  scared  of  our  'god  al- 
mlghtlness.'   " 

This  la  the  feeling  of  the  conscience- 
minded  this  week:  they  are  scared  of  the 
government's  might.  Jung:  "This  ghastly 
ix>wer  is  mostly  explained  by  fear  of  the 
neighboring  nation,  which  Is  supposed  to  be 
possessed  by  a  malevolent  devU.  As  nobody  is 
capable  of  recognizing  where  and  how  much 
he  himself  Is  possessed  and  unconscious,  one 
simply  projects  ones  own  condition  upon  the 
neighbor,  and  thus  it  becomes  a  sacred  duty 
to  have  the  biggest  guns  and  the  most  poi- 
sonous gas." 

Ultimately,  governments,  said  Jung,  will 
stop  waging  war  when  Individuals  begin 
leading  lives  of  peace.  But  the  trouble  Is, 
governments  can  make  It  hard  on  anyone 
who  takes  the  peace  vocation  seriously.  One 
of  the  most  heroic  stories  of  World  War  II 
p.icifism  concerned  an  Austrian  farmer, 
Franz  Jaggerstatter.  Little  Is  known  between 
his  birth  in  1907  and  his  marriage  In  1936, 
except  that  he  had  scant  education  but  fre- 
quently read  the  Bible. 

When  Austria's  Cardinal  Innltzer  endorsed 
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the  Nazis  In  1938,  JaggersUttsr  balked;  two 
yews  later,  he  refused  to  Join  the  German 
army.  His  family,  friends,  parish  prleet  and 
bishop  urged  him  to  "defend  the  father- 
land." The  uneducated  peasant  refused,  be- 
cause he  said  his  Instinct  was  oppoeed  to 
war.  He  was  beheaded  In  a  Berlin  prison  in 
August  1943,  for  "undermining  the  military 
power." 

Most  likely,  in  the  excitement  of  this  week, 
few  will  be  thinking  the  ideas  of  Henry 
Miller  or  Jung,  or  recalling  the  lives  of  saints. 
They  will  have  their  own  ideas  and  lives. 
But  basic  to  both  will  be  the  thought  that 
motivated  ail  men  In  history  who  opposed 
war:  a  nation  cant  begin  to  do  what  Is  right 
imtil  It  stops  doing  what  is  wrong. 


NICK  MILLER  AND  TRACY  COKER 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    IDAHO 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1969 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  days  I  have  received  many 
coir-inunications  concerning  this  coun- 
try's position  in  Vietnam.  Throughout 
all  the  debates  I  have  heard  countless 
argiunents.  Recently,  I  received  two  let- 
ters which  clearly  illustrate  how  differ- 
ing points  of  view  may  be  expressed  in  a 
free  society  without  disruption  and 
chaos.  At  this  point,  I  include  the  full 
text  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nick  Miller 
and  Mr.  Tracy  Coker  in  the  Record: 

October  20.  1969. 
Hon.  Jamzs  a.  McCLtnii:. 
House  o/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  What  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Day? 

The  stated  purpose  of  many  proponents 
was  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  Is  well  known,  however,  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  some  originators  of  this  Idea  was 
to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  our  Republic  and 
our  allies  In  the  struggle  against  Communist 
terrorism  and  aggression  In  Vietnam. 

These  two  are  related  ideas,  but  obviously 
they  are  not  exactly  the  same. 

Every  decent-minded  person  should  be  for 
peace  with  Justice,  security  and  freedom. 

But  Is  not  the  effort  on  the  part  of  any 
American  citizen  to  bring  about  our  defeat 
simply  treason? 

Is  this  not  an  old  Communist  trick — to  en- 
twine the  honest  hopes  of  good  people  with 
their  evil  purposes?  Peace  to  them  does  not 
mean  Justice  and  freedom  to  anybody.  It 
simply  means  Communist  rule. 

There  are  many  ways  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  One  Is  by  complete  victory  for  our 
side.  Many  people  do  not  understand  why 
we  have  n?ver  really  tried  that. 

The  simplest  would  be  for  the  Communists 
to  Just  stop  their  terrorism  and  aggression  to 
South  Vietnam.  Short  of  their  defeat,  we  can 
not  expect  them  to  do  that.  Fifty  years  of 
Communist  history  must  convince  anyone 
that  this  brand  of  Communism  exists  only  as 
as  continued  war  and  aggression  against  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  mankind.  Even  within 
the  countries  they  control,  they  have  never 
ceased  their  oppression  of  the  masses. 

Another  way  for  the  war  to  end  would  be 
for  an  armistice  to  be  signed,  like  the  one 
that  supposedly  stopped  the  shooting  in 
Korea.  Unsatisfactory  as  the  Korean  Armis- 
tice was  and  Is.  It  has  saved  lives — for  the 
time  being.  The  main  reason  that  It  has  been 
otherwise  unsatisfactory  Is  that  Communists 
over  the  past  half-century  have  proved  them- 
selves Incapable  of  good  faith. 
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In  Vietnam,  as  elsewhere,  they  will  agree 
to  an  armistice  only  If  they  think  thwe  is 
no  other  way  to  do  better  In  accomplishing 
their  evil  ends  of  enslavement  and  oppres- 
sion. The  many  months  of  Paris  negotia- 
tions must  convince  anyone  who  has  not 
previously  bothered  to  learn  about  the  Com- 
munist pattern  of  thought,  that  a  Mora- 
torium Dav,  or  any  other  demonstration 
of  our  lack  of  determination  to  oppose  Com- 
munist oppression  or  aggression,  will  only 
Karden  the  North  Vietnam  Communists' 
unwillingness  to  end  the  war  by  armistice. 

Another  way  the  war  could  end  would  be 
for  both  sides  to  Just  stop  shooting.  But  this 
can  hardly  occur  either  unless  the  North 
Vietnamese  withdraw  and  stop  supporting 
the  Viet  Cong  in  their  effort  to  destroy  the 
South  Vietnam  government  Aggression  Is  de- 
fined as  the  violation  by  force  of  the  rights 
of  another  state.  When  North  Vietnam  be- 
came a  nation  by  the  Geneva  Treaty  of  1954. 
their  government,  which  has  not  changed  its 
basic  structure  or  personnel  except  for  the 
death  of  Ho.  agreed  In  solemn  treaty  to  the 
separateness  and  Independence  of  South 
Vietnam.  But  ever  since,  they  have  continu- 
ally Interfered  with  the  Independence  of 
that  country  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
its  people. 

What  other  name  than  "aggression"  can  be 
given  to  these  actions?  In  the  name  of  Jus- 
tice they  must  stop  this  aggression,  or  If 
they  wili  not,  then  they  must  be  stopped. 

Another  way  to  bring  about  so-called  peace 
would  be  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  Allies.  This  kind  of 
Communist  peace  would  be  no  pe*ce,  but 
continual  slaughter,  torture  and  war  against 
all  individuals 'who  fall  under  their  power. 
Immediate  withdrawal  of  our  forces  would 
likely  mean  total  defeat.  This  is  the  clear 
purpose  of  the  originators  of  the  Vietnam 
Moratorium,  whatever  may  be  the  motives 
of  the  misguided  persons  who  have  Joined 
and  supported  the  movement. 

Is  the  defeat  of  the  United  States  what  you 
really  want?  Sad  as  we  all  must  be  for  the 
death  and  maiming  of  our  boys,  do  you 
really  want  that  it  should  all  have  been  for 
nothing?  If  you  go  along  with  these  move- 
ments, has  the  thought  occurred  to  you  that 
all  these  defeatist  movements  encourage  the 
enemy,  extend  the  war.  get  more  Americans, 
and  others,  killed  and  maimed? 

Are  you  going  to  be  proud  to  have  some  of 
this  blood  guilt  on  your  hands? 

It  can  be  supposed  that  most  of  those  who 
took  part  In  this  movement  somehow  ra- 
tionalized their  motives  and  kid  themeelves 
that  the  results  wlU  be  some  happier  thing 
than  the  Inevitable,  ugly,  evil  results. 

All  kinds  of  motives,  or  excuses,  have  been 
mentioned — some  Innocent,  some  even  good. 
Some  say  they  want  to  hasten  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  of  the  war.  Perhaps,  in  our  self- 
ishness, we  all  wish  that.  But  this  takes 
time.  It  takes  years  to  train  technicians  for 
the  mechanics  of  modern  war.  Pressure  that 
might  cause  this  to  be  done  overhastely  can 
well  be  disastrous,  causing  more  bloodshed 
and  perhaps  defeat.  Is  this  what  the  protest- 
ers want? 

Some  have  scid  they  wished  to  honor  our 
dead  and  wounded,  and  to  commemorate 
their  sacrifice.  That  in  itself,  and  to  honor 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Is  a  good  thing  to  do 
every  day. 

But  does  it  belong  In  this  particular 
context? 

Our  government  has  set  aside  an  official 
day  to  do  this  every  year— Memorial  Day.  Ev- 
ery year  In  Nampa  we  have  little  ceremonies 
on  that  day.  Every  year  attendance  grows 
smaller.  Those  of  you  who  are  so  eager  to 
honor  our  dead  and  their  sacrifice — where 
were  you  on  Memorial  Day?  There  is  a  right 
time  and  a  right  way  for  everything.  Disrup- 
tion of  society  and  betrayal  of  the  catise  for 
which  they  fought  Is  hardly  the  way  to  honor 
our  Vietnam  war  dead. 
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As  to  any  comfort  the  promoters  of  the 
moratorium  take  from  the  support  of  some 
young  people  Etnd  students,  it  can  be  largely 
discounted  and  ascribed  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal urge  to  be  out  of  school  now  and  then. 
Any  of  us  can  remember  our  Joy  to  have  a 
school  vacation,  no  matter  what  the  cause. 
Much  contact  with  Nampa  students  con- 
vinces me  that  the  vast  majority  are  very 
sound  citizens  and  regard  the  moratorium  as 
the  brainchild  of  "kooks." 

On  the  eve  Of  the  Moratorium,  the  Com- 
munist premier  of  North  Vietnam  sent  an 
open  telegram  to  all  Americans  to  Join  this 
movement  to  defeat  our  own  government  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy.  If  you 
went  along  with  It,  whatever  YOUR  motives 
were,  HIS  and  the  htddpn  sponsors  of  this 
movement  have  only  the  motive  to  bring 
about  our  military  and  political  defeat  and 
thus  aid  Communist  enslavement  of  people. 
If  you  participated  on  the  15th  and  help>ed 
them,  are  you  proud  of  your  accomplish- 
ment? 

Remember  that  all  we  have  been  told  by 
some  of  our  officials  and  others  about  the 
mellowing  of  Communism  has  always  proved 
to  be  nonsense.  Remember  that  the  facts 
are  the  facts,  whatever  your  wishful  thinking 
may  be.  Wake  up  and  decide  which  side  you 
are  on.  It  is  easier  than  you  think  to  become 
guilty  of  unconscious  treason  to  the  causes 
of  trilt^,  freedom,  tn.ie  democracy.  And  re- 
hiemUet,'  that  if  Communism  finally  wins  In 
the  worldwide  struggle.  It  will  be  your  rights 
and  liberties  that  will  be  lost  along  with  ev- 
eryone elses. 

Vietnam  Is  only  a  part  of  the  struggle. 
Don't  give  our  enemies  any  help. 

Tract  Coker. 

Stanford,  Calit  . 
'  October  15.  1969. 

Rep.   James  A.   McCu're, 
Longworth  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  McGlure:  I  am  a  sophomore  at 
Stanford  but  my  family  lives  In  Caldwell. 
I  am  taking  a  few  minutes  out  of  this  day, 
Vietnam  Moratorium  day,  to  write  a  letter 
to  you  Informing  you  of  my  t>ellefs  on  the 
war,  for  I  believe  that  citizen  Input  Into  the 
governmental  process  In  this  form  Is  far  more 
Important  and  democratic  than  mass  pro- 
tests where  an  individual  only  becomes  part 
of  a  group  and  Its  feeling  rather  than  his 
own.  I  spent  this  morning  calling  on  people 
In  the  Palo  Alto  urea  urging  them  to  do  the 
same. 

I  base  my  objection  to  the  war  on  two 
things:  both  would  be  argued  as  untrue  by 
some,  presumabiar  yourself  not  the  least 
among  them,  but  I  do  think  they  have  merit. 
First,  that  the  United  States  should  not  be- 
come Involved  In  the  internal  affairs  of  an- 
other country.  Jumping  in  on  one  side  sim- 
ply because  It  "Is  fighting  communism," 
when  the  side  we  are  defending  is  a  corrupt, 
undemocratic,  dictatorship  of  another  ab- 
straction. Secondly,  that  the  "'domino  theory" 
Is  not  a  realistic  ainalysis  of  SE  Asia.  It  would 
seem  that  we  think  all  communism  is  like 
the  monolithic  communism  of  post-World 
War  II  Russia  (Which  Indeed  it  was),  and 
accordingly  we  apply  the  same  remedies — 
'•we  must  stop  (hem  somewhere  before  It 
spreads."  I  don't  think  that  was  the  case 
with  Ho's  type  ol  Communism. 

No  discussion  of  the  war  Is  complete  with- 
out comment  on  Us  domestic  Implications. 
It  is  a  source  of  frustration  and  doubt  to  all, 
of  economic  hardship  to  the  poor  and  the 
elderly,  and  of  sorrow  to  those  who  lose  loved 
ones.  Any  long  wax  will  breed  massive  social 
change:  sometimes  that  change  Is  too  great 
and  comes  too  fast  for  a  nation  to  assimilate 
it  without  considerable  hardship.  Witness 
World  War  I. 

I  realize  that  mlich  discussion  of  the  war 
goes  beyond  the  tealm  of  political  reality. 
(Though  discussion  Is  necessary  in  seeking 
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to  prevent  similar  mistakes  in  the  future.) 
It  Is  certainly  difficult  to  propose  policy  that 
will  end  the  war  and  accomplish  the  goals 
we  specify.  In  this  area  I  won't  have  much 
to  suggest,  but  then  that  is  not  my  func- 
tion. I'm  not  the  Congressman — you  arel  To 
those  to  whom  much  is  given  much  is  ex- 
pected. 

You  know  my  father  and  can,  of  course, 
guess  that  our  politics  are  much  the  same. 
Nonetheless,  please  regard  this  a  sincere,  re- 
spectful letter  written  with  an  open  mind. 
Thank   yovi. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nick  Miller. 


THE  HONORABLE  FRED  B.  ROONEY 
CONDUCTS  A  ONE-MAN  CON- 
GRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  last  8  months,  our  colleague,  Fred 
B.  RooNEY,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
conducting  a  one-man  congressional  In- 
vestigation in  the  general  area  of  the 
selling  of  magazine  subscriptions.  The 
results  of  his  diligent  work  have  recently 
been  brought  to  light  in  a  series  of  ex- 
cellent articles  in  the  Washington  E^'e- 
ning  Star.  These  articles  were  written  by 
Star  staff  writer  and  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ner Miriam  Ottenberg.  Both  our  col- 
league and  the  author  of  these  articles 
should  be  congratulated  for  exposing 
some  of  the  fraudulent  practices  of  un- 
ethical magazine  salesmen  who  yeaxly 
exploit  the  public  for  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  the  form  of  unwanted  subscrip- 
tions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  most 
careful  attention  to  the  following 
articles: 

The  Hard.  Hard  Sell— I:  Magazine  Rackets 

Probed 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

(Note. — There's  a  new  public  outcry  against 
unscruplous  magazine  salesmen  who  are 
trapping  the  vinwary  Into  costly,  often  un- 
wanted subscriptions.  Here  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  four  articles  about  the  problem  and 
what  you  can  do  about  It  ) 

Widespread  charges  of  deception,  fraud 
and  even  terror  tactics  In  the  sale  of  maga- 
zine subscriptions  have  now  prompted  two 
federal  Investigations  and  demands  for  re- 
form  through   Congress. 

A  stream  of  complaints  across  the  country 
deals  with  both  telephone  solicitors  and 
door-to-door  sales  crews. 

People  claim  they  have  been  tricked  or 
trapped  into  signing  up  for  long-term  sub- 
scriptions to  as  many  as  eight  magazines 
with  "somethlng-for-nothlng"  promises  from 
telephone  solicitors. 

Housewives  protest  they  have  been  intimi- 
dated Into  paying  for  magazine  subscriptions 
they  don't  want  through  thinly  veiled  threats 
from  door-to-door  crews. 

A  survey  of  state  attorneys  general  shows 
a  renewed  concern  about  magazine  sales 
abuses,  court  action  against  both  subscrip- 
tion agencies  and  salesmen  and  a  concerted 
drive  toward  consumer  fraud  laws  aimed  par- 
ticularly at  fraudulent  magazine  subscrip- 
tion selling. 

On  the  federal  level.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission task  forces  have  been  ordered  to 
make  a  "highest  priority"  Investigation  with 
a  view  to  recommending  formal  complaints 
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against  those  responsible  for  fraudulent  op- 
eratlon. 

The  Postal  Inspection  Service  Is  pursuing 
allegations  of  possible  mall  fraud  Involving 
several  subscription  agencies. 

Meanwhile,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Is  reported  Interested  in  possible  tax  evasion 

Both  federal  and  state  actions  come  at  a 
time  when  the  Magazine  Publishers  Associa- 
tion is  trying  through  its  Central  Registry 
of  Magazine  Subscription  Solicitors  to  en- 
force a  st«rn  code  of  ethics  and  rid  a  bur- 
geoning Industry  of  Its  unscrupulous  fringe. 

There's  no  question  that  the  industry  Is 
growing  "We  sell  168  magazines  for  every 
100  persons  15  years  of  age  and  older  com- 
pared with  130  magazines  20  years  ago."  an 
association  official  said. 

To  boost  sales,  an  estimated  86  million  calls 
are  now  being  made  annually  by  magazine 
solicitors.  Out  of  those  calls,  6,6  million  long- 
term  subscriptions  are  sold  annually  on  an 
Installment  plan  known  In  the  trade  as  Paid 
During  Service. 

Another  2  6  million  subscriptions  are  sold 
through  door-to-door  cash  sales. 

REGULATION    WEIGHED 

Much  of  the  federal  agencies'  interest  cen- 
ters on  determining  whether  the  complaints 
come  from  an  Isolated  few  among  millions  of 
satisfied  customers  or  whether  the  Industry 
does  need   more  regulation. 

Firmly  on  the  side  of  tighter  control  is  Rep 
Fred  B.  Rooney,  D-Pa.,  whose  eight-month 
solo  investigation  has  complaints  from  all 
over  the  country  and  allegations  from  ex- 
magazine  dealers  who  claim  they  were  forced 
to  use  deceptive  tactics. 

Equally  firm  for  self-regulation  Is  the  Mag- 
azine Publishers  Association  and  Its  Central 
Registry,  whose  aim  is  "to  serve  the  public 
interest  by  maintaining  ethical  standards 
among  door-to-door  magazine  subscription 
salesmen  and  to  protect  the  public  against 
fraud  and  loss  in  magazine  solicitations." 

Central  Registry  claims  complaints  have 
decreased  substantially  since  the  FTC-en- 
dorsed selling  code  for  magazine  subscription 
agencies  went  into  effect  in  January,  1968 

COMPLAINTS    CUT    38    PERCENT 

Cited  were  figures  complied  by  the  Natlon.il 
Better  Business  Bureau  showing  a  38  percent 
decrease  In  the  number  of  formal  written 
complaints  In  the  first  half  of  1969  compared 
with  the  same  period  last  year. 

Rooney  disputes  the  figures.  He  asserts  that 
thousands  of  complaints  are  not  being  chan- 
neled to  Central  Registry  and  that  many 
examples  of  consumer  deception  are  so  neatly 
concealed  that  the  consumer  may  never  re- 
alize he  was  victimized. 

Central  Registry  protests  that  the  fTC 
gave  the  industry  three  years  to  prove  its 
.self-regulating  code  could  clean  up  subscrip- 
tion sales,  but  that  its  had  only  18  months. 

The  publishers  contend  that  their  maga- 
zines can  be  sold  on  their  merits  and  their 
service,  without  fraud  or  deception. 

TACTICS     CITED 

But  Rooney  says  they're  not  all  being  .sold 
on  their  merits— and  displays  a  thick  file  of 
complaints  alleging  a  dozen  varieties  of  de- 
ceptive and  misleading  tactics  as  well  as 
forgery,  altered  contracts  and  outright  fraud 

Virtually  every  magazine  subscription  com- 
pany Is  named  In  the  complaints.  Three  dif- 
ferent types  of  subscription  selling  rre  in- 
volved: 

The  cash  crews— the  door-to-door  sales- 
men who  collect  the  total  amount  for  the 
subscription  on  the  ^pot. 

The  two-pay  plan  where  the  subscriber 
makes  one  cash  payment  at  the  door  and 
malls  the  balance  to  the  sales  company  or 
publisher. 

The  Paid  During  Service  plan— by  far  the 
largest — which  usually  starts  with  a  phone 
solicitation  followed  quickly  by  a  visit  by  a 
salesman  to  get  a  contract  signed. 
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Most  of  the  oomplalnu  about  the  cash 
crews  are  from  women  wlio  said  they  paid 
because  they  were  afraid  of  what  would  hap- 
pen to  them  if  they  didn't. 

POLICE    OmCKR    REPORTS 

One  complaint  came  from  a  police  Inspec- 
tor In  Lancaster.  Pa.  Reporting  on  the  actlvl- 
ties  of  three  groups  of  magazine  salesmen  for 
interstate  Publishers  Service.  Inc.,  he  said 
four  or  five  salesmen  would  enter  a  business 
place  en  masse  and  nUU  around  while  one 
of  the  group  was  trying  to  make  a  sale. 

In  upper  middle-class  residential  areas, 
he  went  on,  five  or  six  would  stand  in  front 
of  a  house  while  one  went  to  the  door.  He 
cited  one  case  where  the  salesman  became 
•quite  nasty  "  and  another  where  a  crew 
leader  was  arrested  for  dlsorderely  conduct 
when  he  refused  to  leave  a  hospital  nurses 

home.  J  J.   J 

A  Paxton,  Mass  ,  woman  collapsed  and  dlea 
minutes  after  two  salesmen  for  Subscription 
Bureau,  Ltd  ,  In  nearby  Virginia,  asked  her 
how  she  would  like  her  house  to  be  burned 
down.  .        , 

Charged  with  assault  and  threatening  to 
commit  a  crime,  one  of  the  pair  told  the  Judge 
he  was  only  Joking. 

An  80-year-old  man  said  two  girls  came  to 
his  door  and  told  him  to  pick  two  numbers 
from  a  card  and  sign  his  name.  As  soon  as 
he  signed,  the  girls  told  him  he  owed  $53  for 
several  10-year  magazine  subscriptions. 

FULL    PRICE    IMPRESSION 

In  the  two-pay  scheme,  the  cash  payment 
to  the  salesman  often  is  represented  as  the 
fuU  price  of  the  subscription.  It's  only  later 
that  the  unhappy  subscriber  reads  the  receipt 
and  discovers  that  no  magazines  will  be 
forthcoming  until  additional  money  is  sent 
to  the  publisher. 

The  pald-durlng-servlce  contracts  usually 
are  for  long-term  subscriptions,  four  or  five 
years  or  even  more.  Payment  is  spread  over 
24  to  30  months  after  the  downpayment  and 
covers  four  to  eight  or  more  different 
magazines. 

TheoreUcally,  the  principal  advantage  ol 
the  PDS  plan  Is  that  it  can  be  paid  on  the 
installment  plan  rather  than  in  one  lump 
sum,  but  that  pitch  isn't  usually  considered 
enough  of  a  door-opener. 

That's  where  the  trouble  starts.  Sub- 
scribers are  led  to  believe  they're  getting 
something  for  nothing,  that  the  magazines 
are  free  and  they  only  have  to  pay  postage 
or  handling  charges,  although  that's  banned 
by  the  PDS  code. 

$125     PACKAGE 

A  Mexican-American  mother  of  three  who 
told  the  salesman  she  couldn't  read  English 
was  sold  a  $125  package  of  subscriptions. 
She  was  promised  If  she  signed  a  piece  of 
paper  she  would  receive  a  gift.  The  paper 
was  a  contract  and  she  never  got  the  gift. 

Another  widely  used  door-opener  frowned 
on  by  the  PDS  code  is  the  phony  quiz.  One 
woman  said  she  was  called  and  asked  where 
she  got  the  most  news.  When  she  klddingly 
.suld  the  Bible,  the  caller  told  her  she  had 
won — but  didn't  say  what. 

In  a  matter  of  minutes,  a  salesman  from 
the  International  Magazine  Service  of  the 
Mid  Atlantic  Inc.,  a  Hearst  organization,  was 
at  her  door  telling  her  that  what  she  had 
won  was  a  group  of  magazine  subscriptions. 
All  she  had  to  pay  was  a  small  "handling" 
charge.  She  told  the  salesman  she  didn't 
want  any  magazines  but  he  said  she'd  won 
tiiem  and  had  to  pay.  She  was  stuck  with  a 
!)lll  for  $112. 

FREE     MAGAZINES 

The  gimmick  that  caught  a  newcomer  to 
a  New  Jersey  town  was  a  "welcome"  phone 
c.ill.  No  sooner  had  she  said  hello  than  the 
caller  said  someone  would  be  stopping  by 
tj  welcome  her  further. 

Her  visitor  told  her  if  she  subscrll)ed  to 
Life  magazine  through  Family  PubllcatlMia 
Service,   Inc.,  she  would  receive  four  other 
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magazines  free.  When  she  flnaUy  figured  it 
out — IcMig  after  she  had  signed  the  con- 
tract— she  disooTered  that  Inatead  of  paying 
about  $23  for  the  magazine  package,  a« 
she  had  figured  it.  she  now  must  pay  $108 
and  couldn't  cancel. 

Rooney  contended  In  a  House  statement 
that  the  "root  cause"  of  a  deceptive  practices 
in  magazines  subscriptions  selling  Is  corpo- 
rate pressure  for  high  volume  sales. 

He  singled  out  magazine  sales  companies 
which  are  subsidiaries  of  Cowles  Communi- 
cations because  of  the  "large  volume  of  com- 
plaints they  have  generated  and  the  sub- 
stantial number  of  individuals  familiar  with 
Cowles'  operations  who  have  assisted  In  my 
investigation."  But  many  of  the  same  cir- 
cumstances apply  to  other  magazine  sales 
organizations,  he  said. 

"With  relatively  few  exceptions,"  he  said, 
"men  who  entered  into  contractual  agree- 
ments to  operate  sul>scrlption  sales  fran- 
chises for  any  of  a  number  of  Cowles  sub- 
sidiaries which  have  been  in  operation  at  one 
time  or  another  since  1955  have  seen  their 
entire   business   seized   by   Cowles. 

TEAPPED    BT    DEBTS 

"Virtually  all — at  some  point  before  their 
downfall— found  themselves  trapped  by 
debts.  They  could  accept  the  demise  of  their 
business  and  lose  their  shirts  financially. 
Or  they  could  bow  to  the  pressures  applied 
by  corporate  agents  to  attain  higher  sales 
production  'by  whatever  means  possible' 
meant  trickery,  deception  and  fraud." 

"Inevitably,  'by  whateyer  means  possible' 
meant  trickery,  deception  and  fraud." 

Rooney  said  some  ex-dealers  had  given  him 
copies  of  deceptive  and  fradulent  sales  talks 
which  they  claimed  had  come  from  regional 
directors  and  other  corporate  officials  with 
specific  instructions  to  use  the  misleading 
spiels  to  boost  sales. 

He  contended  that  dealer  loans,  borrowing 
rights  and  interest  charges  have  been  "ma- 
nipulated by  corporate  officials  to  force 
dealers  to  use  trickery  to  Increase  sales." 

And  he  concluded  that  a  company  which 
"certainly  exercised  an  overwhelming  de- 
gree of  control  over  every  other  aspect  of  Its 
franchise  operations  "  should  also  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  sales  practices  of  Its  dealers. 
Speaking  for  Cowles,  J.  S.  Kelly  of  the  legal 
department  said  he  had  never  known  of  a 
dealer  "terminated"  for  not  meeting  his  sales 
quota  as  long  as  he  keeps  his  financial  af- 
fairs in  order  and  solicits  a  reasonable 
amount  of  business. 

Kelly  emphasized  that  the  top  management 
of  Cowles'  subscription  agencies  Is  deter- 
mined to  proceed  at  all  costs — even  at  the 
expense  of  circulation— to  Improve  sales 
and  collection  methods. 

The  Cowles  subsidiaries,  he  reported,  are 
being  consolidated  in  order  to  police  the  oper- 
ations of  the  dealers  more  efficiently.  In  the 
consolidation,  several  higher-ranking  officials 
have  left. 

NAMES  SOUGHT 

Answering  Rooneys  aUegation  that  re- 
gional directors  are  furnishing  bad  sales 
spiels  to  dealers,  Kelly  said  he  had  tried 
without  success  to  get  the  name  of  any  of- 
ficials who  may  have  done  this.  Nevertheless, 
he  said  studies  are  now  underway  to  make 
the  volume  of  sales  less  important  in  figuring 
the  compensation  of  regional  directors. 

Kelly  reported  that  a  field  audlttng  force  Is 
now  checking  on  the  sales  and  collecting  ac- 
tivities of  franchlsed  dealers  and  calling  on 
new  subscribers  to  see  if  they're  satisfied 
and  to  find  out  what  was  said  to  them  by  the 
salesman. 

A  principal  target  for  Rooney  has  been  the 
practice  of  Including  gift  subscripUona  in 
the  total  cost  of  the  subscriber's  contract. 
Under  tlus  procedure,  a  subscriber  desig- 
nates a  friend  or  relative  to  be  given  a  sub- 
scription to  Look  magazine  as  a  gift  from 
him. 
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Oirr  TO  BTaAMCEU 

Rooney  charges  tbat  some  subscribers 
have  been  billed  for  one  or  more  gift  sub- 
scriptions to  people  whose  names  were 
plucked  from  telephone  directories.  The  un- 
witting donors,  according  to  Rooney,  were 
short-changed  on  the  length  of  their  own 
subscriptions  to  jiay  for  the  g^ift  and  earn 
bonuses  for  salesmen. 

Using  ledger  sheets  suppUed  by  ex-dealers, 
Rooney  wrote  to  50  subecrtbers  picked  at  ran- 
dom and  asked  If  they  knew  they  had  paid 
for  gift  subscriptions  and  If  they  knew  the 
person  listed  as  the  recipient  of  the  gift  Look. 
None  of  those  who  responded  was  aware 
he  was  paying  for  a  gift  subscription  and 
only  one  identified  the  recipient  as  a  rela- 
tive she  had  designated.  As  one  woman  put 
it,  when  asked  if  she  knew  the  recipient,  'I 
don't  know  he  or  she  from  Adam  and  Eve" 
Kelly  said  Cowles  Is  now  reviewing  the  gift 
subscription  practice.  Meanwhile,  he  re- 
ported the  company  Is  telling  dealers  to  make 
sure  the  subscrit>ers  know  they  are  paying 
for  the  gifts  and  that  the  recipients  get 
cards  saying  who  Is  sending  the  gift. 

The  ledger  sheets  Rooney  used  to  track 
down  gift  subscriptions  date  back  to  1963. 
but  a  current  case  of  a  misused  gift  sub- 
scription turned  up  in  a  complaint  to  The 
Star's  Action  Line. 

A  railroad  conductor  complained  of  being 
dunned  for  $152.93  on  a  magazine  contract 
he  had  never  signed. 

"They  are  threatening  to  sue  me,"  he  wrote 
"I  received  a  long  distance  call  from  them 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  threatening  to  attach 
mv  check." 

Investigation  developed  that  the  contract 
was  allegedly  signed  on  a  day  when  the  con- 
ductor wasn't  even  in  town  and  a  gift  sub- 
scription was  included  for  a  man  whose 
name  and  APO  address  number  meant  noth- 
ing to  him. 

Cowles  said  the  dealer  who  handled  that 
obviously  forged  contract  has  been  "ter- 
minated." 


The  Hard.  Hard  Sell— II:   "Free"  Suescbip- 
noNS  TO  Magazines  Costlt 
(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 
■We  have  received  a  gift  certificate  today 
in  your  name  and  it  entitles  you  to  .  .  ." 

"We  are  going  to  send  you,  entirely  at  our 
expense  .  .  ."  "For  answering  my  questions, 
I  am  going  to  send  you  ..." 

Do  any  of  those  sound  familiar? 
They're  all  telephone  openers  to  sell  pack- 
ages of  magazine  subscriptions.  And  they're 
aU  phony  and  prohibited  by  the  self-regu- 
lating code  of  the  magazine  Industry  as 
somethlng-for-nothlng  gimmicks. 

The  industry  Is  trying  to  rid  Itself  of  de- 
ceptive and  misleading  sales  pitches  at  a 
time  when  several  federal  agencies  are  in- 
vestigating magazine  subscription  selling 
and  Rep.  Fred  B.  Rooney.  D-Pa  .  Is  spear- 
heading moves  for  more  protection  of  un- 
wary buyers. 

The  telephone  spiels  are  cited  frequently 
by  complaints  as  the  reason  they  signed  con- 
tracts for  magazines  they  didn't  want  at 
prices  they  couldn't  afford  to  pay. 

Victims"  writing  to  newspapers.  Better 
Business  Bureaus  and  Rooney  range  from 
the  easily  confused  elderly  to  the  inexperi- 
enced young,  from  busy  housev,-lves  who 
didn't  stop  to  count  to  servicemen  who 
thought  they  were  getting  something  free. 
Although  the  self-regulaUng  code  has  been 
In  effect  for  18  months,  spiels  Implying  some- 
thing for  nothing  are  sUll  being  used. 

A  typical  spiel  promises  to  send  the  lucky 
recipient  five  magazines  "entirely  at  our 
expense"  for  the  next  60  months. 

"I  know  this  is  kind  of  hard  to  beUeve," 
the  caller  acknowledges,  "but  we  make  our 
money  on  the  increased  clrculaUon.  AU  we 
ask  you  to  do  in  return  is  merely  cover  our 
editorial  and  sales  costs." 
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That  cost,  the  proepect  Is  told.  Is  Just  49 
cents  a  we«k.  Nowhere  In  the  spiel  la  the 
total  coet  mentioned — the  tidy  sum  of 
$127  40. 

The  Industry's  code  doesn't  require  the 
entire  cost  of  the  contract  to  be  mentioned — 
figuring,  possibly  erroneously,  that  people 
can  multiply  -but  It  specifically  forbids 
solicitors  to  represent  that  the  coet  Is  sim- 
ply to  cover  postage  and  handling  charges 
and   that  the  magazines  are  free 

The  sellers  gat  around  that  prohibition  so 
fast  that  the  code's  admlnlKtrator  Issued  a 
bulletin  citing  all  the  forbidden  variations 
of  the  sales  pitch. 

Thus,  solicitors  are  not  suppoeed  to  say 
subscribers  only  have  to  pay  "the  cost  of 
postage  and  wrapping"  or  'the  cost  of  mail- 
ing and  handling"  or  make  any  of  these 
statements: 

"Due  to  postal  regulations,  you  must  pay 
X  cents  per  week  "  Or  "There  Is  a  mailing 
charge  required  by  federal  law  (or  interstate 
commerce)".  Or  "Since  postage  costs  cannot 
be  controlled  by  publishers,  you  must  pay 
them."  Or  "You  pay  .i  few  cents  a.  week  which 
Jvist  covers  what  It  costs  the  girls  In  the  office 
to  handle  the  mnsazlnes."  Or  "Just  return  to 
us  a  printing  and  editorial  cost" 

Then  there's  the  reverse  twist  which  also 
has  been  outlawed;  "We  are  not  asking  you 
to  pay  the  post.ige  and  handling  charges  and 
your  payment  will  be  only  X  amount  a  week." 
Or  "you.  will  pay  X  amount  a  week,  we  will 
pay  the  postage  and  see  that  these  magazines 
are  delivered  to  you." 

SPURIOUS   QUIZZES 

The  code  also  forbids  the  spuriovis  "quiz"' 
which  winds  up  with  the  caller  promising  to 
send  magazine  atibscriptions  as  a  reward  "for 
answering  my  questions." 

It  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  of  a  come-on, 
but  It  can  confuse,  as  this  New  Jersey  woman 
complained. 

"I  was  called  on  the  telephone  and  told  my 
name  was  chosen  for  the  lucky  one.  I  was 
supposed  to  get  five  different  magazines  if  I'd 
answer  a  questaon:  Where  do  yovi  get  the 
most  ads  from?  I  said  the  paper.  Then  she 
named  the  magazines  I'd  be  getting  and  also 
a  free  subscription  to  anyone  I  chose  to  give 
It  to. 

"I  told  her  I  did  not  want  any  magazines. 
But  she  said  I'd  get  them  regardless.  Then 
she  said.  Only  58  cents  .  not  saying  at  first 
a  week  But  she  meant  a  week  and  I  thought 
a  month. 

OR»ER  TELEGRAPHED 

"In  a  very  short  time,  a  man  appeared  at 
my  door.  .  ,  ,  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  the 
magazines.  He  said,  'It's  too  late  now.  They 
already  telegrajpihed  the  order  to  Baltimore.' 

"He  said,  "Sign  your  name.'  I  didn't  want 
to  but  he  said  'You  have  to  sign.'  " 

He  was  using  a  gambit  frequently  used  by 
unscrupulous  salesmen  to  give  the  Impres- 
sion that  a  contract  that  hasn't  been  signed 
yet  is  a  binding  document.  In  a  vao-iatlon  of 
this,  another  worman  wrote:  "He  insisted  that 
my  name  had  already  been  pvit  in  a  computer 
and  I  must  take  the  magazines  " 

Even  more  deceptive  are  the  tricks  sales- 
men use  to  get  signatures  on  contracts 

In  one  of  a  number  of  complaint  letters 
Rooney  has  received  about  salesmen  for  the 
International  Magazine  Service  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic,  Inc.  in  Baltimore,  a  woman  wrote: 

"I  thought  I  was  signing  to  enter  a  sweep- 
stakes and  as  it  ended  up  I  had  signed  a 
contract  at  almost  $7  a  month.  If  I  were  to 
pay  the  contract  in  full,  it  would  add  up  to 
over  $200 

"I  am  receiving  threat  letters  In  the  mail 
and  it  is  beginning  to  be  a  nuisance.  X  must 
be  receiving  every  magazine  there  is  and  I 
think  anyone  who  would  knowingly  sign  a 
contract  such  as  this  would  be  crazy." 

A  widow  on  Social  Security  told  of  being 
roused  out  of  a  sick  bed  to  answer  the  door, 
where  a  young  man  told  her  she  had  won 
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subscriptions  to  several  magazines.  He  asked 
for  her  signature  on  a  piece  of  paper.  When 
she  told  him  she  couldn't  read  without  her 
glasses,  he  read  to  her.  So  she  signed  and 
found  herself  committed  to  pay  J180, 

SIGNATURE    NON-CANCELLABLE 

Another  woman  thought  she  was  signing 
a  receipt  for  some  "gift  books."  She,  too, 
signed  without  reauJlng  and  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  non-cancellable  magazine  contract. 

Actually  from  the  time  the  magazine  code 
became  effective,  contracts  could  be  can- 
celed either  at  the  time  of  verification  of  the 
contract  or  in  writing  within  72  hours,  which- 
ever was  later. 

The  trouble  was  that  salesmen  didn't  want 
to  lose  commissions  and  some  dealers  didn't 
want  to  give  up  sales  so  they  made  a  secret 
of  the  72-hour  provision  Even  a  year  after 
the  code  was  approved,  contracts  still  bore 
the  clause:  "This  contract  cannot  be  can- 
celed or  "Tliis  contract  is  not  subject  to 
cancellation." 

Finally,  In  April  1969,  all  agencies  partici- 
pating in  the  Pald-Durlng-Servlce  Code  were 
remiiKicd  of  the  72-hoiir  provision  and  asked 
to  review  their  contract  forms  to  be  stire 
they  compiled. 

PRACTICE    CONTINUES 

E\en  SO.  complaints  about  the  old  contract 
with  its  noncanccllable  clause  were  still 
trickling  In  months  later. 

riie  liltterest  of  all  the  protests  center  on 
the  efforts  of  the  subscription  agencies  to 
collect  what's  due  them  under  the  contract 

Sometimes  subscribers  stop  paying  bec.ause 
they're  not  getting  the  magazines  and  see 
no  reason  to  pay  for  nothing.  Other  times, 
their  circumstances  have  changed  and  they 
feel  they  can't  afford  a  luxury  when  they're 
having  clifficulty  paying  for  necessities. 

On  occasion,  they  want  out  before  the  first 
magazine  arrives.  They  try  to  return  the 
"gifts  "  and  refuse  the  magazines  but  they 
cant  escape  the  bill  collector  Garnishment, 
court  action  and  ruined  credit  are  threatened 
in  progressively  harsher  terms. 

The  mother  of  a  22-year-old  serviceman 
told  tins  anguished  story: 

In  February  1969,  while  lier  son  was  an 
officer  candidate  at  Ft.  Benning,  he  and  his 
wile  were  sold  subscripllonjs  to  eight  maga- 
zines by  the  Franklin  Readers  Service,  Inc., 
of  Washington,  DC. 

They  paid  a  deposit  of  $4.98.  Tlien  for  the 
next  29  months,  they  were  to  pay  $14.95  a 
month  lor  a  total  of  $438  53. 

The  week  after  they  signed  up,  the  mother 
wrote,  the  boy  was  dropped  irom  OCS  and 
later  ordered  to  Vietnam. 

On  April  9,  before  leaving  for  "Vietnam,  he 
wrote  the  subscription  agency  and  its  pay- 
ment department  telling  of  his  change  of 
status,  saying  he  couldn't  pay  for  the  maga- 
zines and  was  returning  the  gifts  which  had 
accompanied  his  subscription. 

DEMOTION    THREATENED 

A  week  later,  after  he  had  left  the  country, 
his  Wife  received  a  long-distance  call  at  her 
Ohio  home  from  a  man  in  Washington  who 
threatened  to  have  the  soldier  demoted  if 
she  didn't  make  the  payments. 

And  a  week  after  that,  the  mother  was 
called  by  a  Washington  attorney  who  said 
"that  my  son  would  face  legal  proceedings 
that  would  affect  his  standing  in  the  Army, 
that  he  would  be  reduced  in  rank,  thai  the 
contract  was  unbreakable  and  they  would 
have  to  pay."' 

The  mother  complained  to  Rooney,  who 
called  it  to  the  attention  of  Robert  M.  Gos- 
horn,  administrator  of  the  Central  Registry's 
pald-during-servlce  section.  A  week  later, 
Franklin  Readers  Service  notified  the  young 
wife  that  the  contract  had  been  canceled. 

The  boy  may  never  have  learned  that  the 
magazine  problem  was  resolved.  He  was  killed 
June  22. 
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TTiere  are  other  abuses  which  show  up  re- 
peatedly In  complaint  letters.  Here  are  some 
of  the  most  flagrant: 

1.  Falling  to  complete  key  portions  of  the 
magazine  contract,  particularly  the  payment 
terms  and  the  period  of  time  each  subscrip- 
tion is  to  run,  expressed  in  years,  months  or 
numbers  of  Issues. 

This  makes  it  possible  for  the  unscrupu- 
lous salesman  to  alter  it  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  months  a  subscription  Is  to  run  and 
Include  one  or  more  hidden  "gift  subscrip- 
tions "  on  which  he  gets  a  cash  bonus. 

Tlie  practice  Is  known  as  "shaving"  the 
contract  and  the  subscriber  doesn't  know 
he's  been  short-changed  until  the  magazines 
stop  arriving. 

2  Substantially  overcharging  the  sub- 
scriber for  the  magazines  he  ordered,  there- 
by "watering  "  the  contract. 

3  Feigning  handicaps  of  using  .similar  .sym- 
pathy appeals  to  promote  sales  and  using 
abusive  language  to  housewives  who  refuse 
to  buy. 

4  Misrepresenting  the  size  of  the  monthly 
payment  or  the  fact  that  payment  of  the 
tive-year  subscriptions  must  be  completed  in 
24  to  29  months 
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Salesmen   Mist   Bk  Handled  Cautiously 
(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

How  can  v<iu  get  the  magazines  yoti  want 
without  ijeing  prodded,  tricked  or  trapped 
into  subscriptions  y(-u  don't  want  or  cant 
afford? 

The  magazine  industry  Is  trying  to  rout 
out  the  salesmen  and  the  bo.s.ses  who  prey 
on  tlic  unwary  Several  federal  agencies  are 
looking  Into  possible  violations  And  an  in- 
creasing number  of  states  are  establishing 
consumer  fraud  offices  and  pa.ssing  ordi- 
nances aimed  especially  at  door-to-door  mag- 
azine selling. 

But  when  a  magazine  subscription  sales- 
man comes  into  your  life  via  a  ringing  tele- 
phone or  a  knock  on  the  door,  you're  on  your 
own  It's  up  to  you  to  stay  out  of  the  ranks 
of  unwilling,  unwitting  unhappy  subscribers 

The  first  line  of  defense,  of  course,  is  your 
common  sense,  an  operative  sales  resistance 
and  a  flat  refusal  to  be  rushed  into  slgnmo; 
anything. 

TWO-WAY    sophistication 

As  a  study  of  magazine  complaints  reveals, 
however,  when  consumers  become  more  so- 
phisticated so  do  the  schemes  to  separate 
them  from  their  money. 

These  do's  and  donts  should  help  you 
avoid  falling  for  magazine  selling  .schemes 
prohibited  by  the  industry  but  practiced  by 
some  of  its  salesmen: 

Watch  out  for  the  magazine  salesman  who 
asks  you  to  sign  his  "route  book'  to  show  he 
called  at  your  home,  or  the  one  who  wants 
you  to  sign  a  "receipt"  for  a  gift  of  green 
stamps  or  some  other  bonvis  offering.  Read 
before  you  sign.  It  may  be  a  trick  to  get  your 
signature  on  a  magazine  contract. 

Be  skeptical  of  the  young  man  who  says 
he'i>  earning  points  toward  a  college  scholar- 
ship by  selling  magazine  subscriptions.  Too 
often,  the  only  points  he's  earning  are  com- 
mi.ssions  and  the  only  time  he  goes  near  a 
college  campus  is  to  sell  sub.scriptions. 

And  don't  be  misled  by  the  salesman  with 
a  real  or  feigned  handicap.  Sympathy  appeals 
are  frowned  an  by  reputable  subscription 
agencies  who  believe  magazines  should  be 
sold  on  their  merits,  not  out  of  frequently 
misplaced  sympathy.  If  your  visitor  turns 
nasty  when  you  refuse  him,  slam  the  door 
and  call  the  police.  They'll  want  to  know 
about  him. 

If  you're  going  to  subscribe,  make  sure  your 
carbon  copy  of  the  contract  is  filled  out  com- 
pletely before  you  sign  the  original.  Insist 
that  the  contract  include  not  only  the  names 
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of  the  magazines  you  want,  but  also  the 
ntunl>er  of  Issues  of  each,  the  down  pay- 
ment, the  payment  per  month,  the  number 
of  months  over  which  you  make  payments, 
the  number  of  months  thereafter  during 
which  you  continue  to  receive  magazines 
and  the  total  price. 

If  the  contract  has  any  Incomplete  sec- 
tions, you're  inviting  "shaving"— a  trick  by 
which  the  number  of  Issues  of  some  maga- 
zines you  ordered  Is  cut  down  and  the  sales- 
man makes  himself  an  extra  bonus  at  your 
expense.  Either  he  inserts  In  your  contract 
•gift  subscriptions"  to  complete  strangers  or 
he  includes  a  subscription  to  a  magazine  you 
didn't  order.  You  may  think  It's  free  but 
you're  paying  for  it. 

When  the  opening  pitch  is  made  in  a  tele- 
phone call,  take  the  time  to  ask  questions 
and  do  some  multiplying  before  you  agree 
to  let  a  salesman  visit  you  to  clinch  the  deal. 
If  the  salesman  says  you'll  get  all  those  maga- 
zines for  Just  pennies  a  day  or  so  much  a 
week,  don't  settle  for  that.  Ask  how  much 
you  win  be  expected  to  pay  each  month  be- 
cause that's  the  figure  that  counts.  Don't 
divide  your  cost  over  the  entire  length  of 
the  contract  because  you  have  to  be  paid  up 
halfway  through  the  life  of  your  subscrip- 
tions. 

Don't  sign  any  contract  until  you've  read 
and  understood  all  of  it.  Remember  that  the 
unscrupulous  salesman  will  head  for  the 
busiest  person  in  the  office  to  make  his  pitch 
becatise  the  busy  man  Is  least  likely  to  read 
the  fine  print.  And  on  home  visits,  that  kind 
of  salesman  will  reach  the  housewife  while 
she's  rushing  to  fix  dinner  and  signs  fast  to 
get  rid  of  him. 

Too  often,  complainants  say  they  didn't 
bother  to  read  the  contract  until  their  pay- 
ment book  arrived  and  they  found  out  how 
much  they  had  to  pay.  By  that  time,  the  72- 
hotir  cancellation  period  is  long  past  and 
they're  stuck. 

Make  sure  to  read  the  "receipt"  given  you 
by  the  door-to-door  salesman  in  exchange 
for  your  cash.  He  may  have  tucked  it  away 
In  an  envelope  but  open  and  read  It  before 
he  leaves.  It  may  and  often  does — say  that 
you  must  send  the  balance  of  your  payment 
to  the  sales  agency  before  the  magazines  start 
coming.  He  may  have  represented  the  cash 
you  gave  him  as  payment  In  full  but  what 
he  handed  you  was  not  a  receipt  at  all  but 
a  mall-ln  coupon. 

If  you've  signed  a  pald-durlng-servlce  con- 
tract, talk  over  yoirr  contract  in  detail  with 
the  person  from  the  subscription  agency  who 
calls  to  verify  it.  Make  sure  you  understand 
the  terms.  If  you  don't  want  it,  that's  the 
time  to  say  so. 

The  verifier  may  tell  you  it's  too  late  to 
cancel  but  don't  you  believe  it  And  don't 
believe  verb*!  assurance  that  you  can  change 
the  terms  or  cancel  any  time  you  want  It 
can't  be  done,  as  the  collection  agency  will 
be  the  first  to  tell  you. 

When  your  payment  book  arrives,  make 
sure  the  number  of  coupons  coincides  with 
your  contract.  One  East  Coast  subscription 
agency  is  known  to  have  inserted  one  or  two 
extra  coupons  In  many  payment  books  over 
the  past  two  years. 

If  yours  is  a  25-payment  plan,  your  coupwn 
book  should  contain  24  coupons.  Your  down 
payment  was  or  should  have  been  deducted. 
Keep  a  detailed  record  of  how  many  Issues 
of  how  many  magazines  you're  supposed  to 
receive:  the  dates  you  started  receiving  them 
and  how  much  you  have  paid. 

Before  you  do  business  with  a  magazine 
salesman  in  your  home,  ask  to  see  his  Central 
Registry  Identification  card  as  well  as  his 
license  to  sell  door  to  door  In  your  oommu- 
nity.  If  he  doesn't  have  either,  refuse  to  deal 
with  him. 

If  the  salesman  tells  you  your  subscription 
will  help  buy  wheelchairs  for  a  veterans  hos- 
pital or  benefit  a  local  scholarship  fund  or 
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charitable  cause,  check  It  out  with  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  or  the  organiza.tlon  being 
"benefitted."  It  may  be  all  news  to  them. 

If  you  believe  you  have  been  duped  Into 
signing  a  contract  for  magazines  you  don't 
want,  ask  the  Better  Business  Bureau  for  a 
magazine  complaint  form.  If  the  BBB  con- 
siders your  complaint  Justified,  it  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  subscription  agency  involved, 
the  Central  Registry  of  Magazine  Subscrip- 
tion Solicitors  and  the  National  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau. 

Right  now,  the  most  frequent  complaints 
reaching  The  Star"s  Action  Line  come  from 
people  who  have  paid  for  their  magazine 
subscription,  gotten  their  canceled  checks 
back,  waited  more  than  three  months,  writ- 
ten to  the  publishers  and  still  have  heard 
nothing — no  response,  no  magazines. 

Some  complainants  are  shouting  "fraud" 
but  a  more  likely  explanation  Is  that  the  in- 
crease in  sutwcrlbers  is  breaking  down  the 
creaky  machinery  for  processing  subscrip- 
tions. Because  the  magazine  publishers  can't 
get  enough  competent  manpower,  they're 
moving  into  computerized  systems  and  they 
say  it  takes  time  to  get  the  bugs  out 

if  you've  viTltten  the  publisher  without 
success,  try  writing  to  the  Central  Registry 
of  Magazine  Subscription  Solicitors,  575  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022.  You 
may  get  only  a  card  acknowledging  receipt  of 
your  complaint,  but  that's  mcwe  than  you  got 
from  the  publisher. 

TASTER    delivery 

And  sooner  rather  than  much  later,  you'll 
get  your  magazines. 

But  what  about  the  ones  who  don't  get 
their  magazines  because  of  fraud  in  the  sell- 
ing or  didn't  want  them  in  the  first  place? 

Rep.  Fred  B.  Rooney,  D-Pa.,  was  asked 
what  answers  he  has  for  all  the  complaints 
he  has  gotten. 

He  believes  p>ollcing  of  the  magazine  in- 
dustry could  be  done  either  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  or  a  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs  if  either  were  given 
the  tools  for  effective  enforcement. 

Meanwhile,  he  intends  to  cosponsor  a  de- 
ceptive practices  act  which  would  provide 
authority  for  a  federal  regulatory  agency  to 
get  temporary  injunctions  to  halt  practices 
which  the  agency  believes  are  deceptive  or 
fraudulent. 

Rooney  said  he  also  will  Introduce,  with 
slight  revision,  a  bill  sponsored  by  Sen. 
Philip  Hart,  D-Mlch.,  known  as  the  Fairness 
in  Franchising  Act.  Since  Rooney  contends 
that  some  franchised  magazine  dealers  are 
forced  to  resort  to  deceptive  practices  to  keep 
their  franchises,  he  proposes  to  add  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  the  parent  organization 
from  disavowing  its  responsibility  for  the 
use  of  lawful  business  practices. 

REVISED    BILL    PLANNED 

In  addition,  he  will  introduce  a  revised 
version  of  the  Door-to-Door  Sales  Act  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress  but 
failed  to  win  House  consideration. 

The  measure,  authored  by  Sen.  Warren 
Magnuson,  D-Wash.,  carries  several  provi- 
sions which  Rooney  believes  would  offer  pro- 
tection against  deceptive  practices  of  some 
magazine  salesmen.  A  key  feature  of  the  bill 
Is  the  establishment  of  a  72-hour  coollng-off 
period  during  which  the  consumer  can  can- 
cel a  contract  for  goods  or  services  sold  door- 
to-door. 

A  similar  provision  is  carried  in  the  maga- 
zine code  under  which  the  major  subscrip- 
tion agencies  now  operate,  but  confused  cus- 
tomers don't  always  know  this.  The  Magnu- 
son bill  requires  that  the  right  to  cancel  be 
printed  clearly  on  the  sales  contract. 

EatPXHATION    DATES 

Rooney  plans  to  ask  the  publishers  them- 
selves to  act  to  reduce  the  likeUhood  that 
consumers  can  be  misled  when  buying  maga- 
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zlne  subscriptions.  If  voluntary  action  Isn't 
forthcoming,  he  will  Introduce  legislation 
to  accomplish  these  objectives: 

First,  to  clearly  Identify  on  each  address 
label  the  exact  month  and  year  when  a  sub- 
scription will  expire. 

Secondly,  to  imprint  clearly  on  any  mall 
solicitation  of  subscription  renewals  the  ex- 
act month  and  year  the  subscriber's  current 
subscription  Is  to  expire. 

"While  I  have  serious  reservations  about 
licensing  of  door-to-door  salesmen  at  the 
local  level  "  Roonev  added,  "a  local  solicitor 
licensing  law  often  is  a  community's  only 
available   defense   against   unscrupuous   sel- 

'^^Further.  it  is  the  only  means  by  which 
a  local  community  can  determine  whether 
persons  invading  the  community  »« J"""- 
bers  of  traveling  sales  crews  have  serious 
criminal  records." 

u.or.     cii-i  L I\''     Model     Code 

The     Hard.     Hard     »ell     jv  . 

Would  Cut  Deception 

(Bv  Miriam  Ottenberg  1 

A  magazine  solicitor  with  a  long  criminal 
record  fan  be  refused  a  pernait  to  seU  sub^ 
scriptlons  in  Arlington  County  y^"^  ^"^  7" 
cross  the  line  Into  Fairfax  County  and  get  a 
nprmit  the  same  day. 

^ "Texandrla  had  an  ordinance  to  weed  ou 
criminals  among  door-to-door  ^a  esman,  bu 
a  ludge  called  the  key  sections  unconstltu- 
tiinal^and  now  Alexandria  police  aren't  sure 
Just  how  far  they  can  go. 

In  Falls  Church,  on  the  other  hand  police 
make  certain  a  salesman  has  a  clear  record 
before  giving  him  a  permit  to  solicit  from 
door  to  door.  . 

Nearby  Maryland's  protection  against 
criminal  or  fraudmlnded  magazine  solicitors 
also  depends  on  where  you  live. 

Montgomery  County  strengthened  Us 
solicitation  ordinance  in  August  1968.  and 
complaints  have  dwindled. 

ONLY     A    CLEARANCE 

But  next  door  in  Prince  Georges  County, 
all  a  solicitor  needs  to  get  a  permit  to  solicit 
is  a  clearance  from  District  police  and  some 
Identification.  „^„„, 

And  in  the  District.  License  Superintendent 
C  T  Nottingham  savs  fiatly,  "Washington 
residents  are  not  really  covered  against  un- 
scrupulous magazine  solicitors.  The  law  is 
almost  unworkable  and  unenforceable  " 

Informed  of  the  Washington  areas  split 
protection  against  door-to-door  magazine 
salesmen  with  criminal  records  as  well  as  the 
gaps  and  loopholes  in  present  law,  Francis  B. 
Francois,  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council 
of  Governments,  said  he  will  recommend  a 
model  code  for  the  entire  area  to  cover  door- 
to-door  solicitation. 

"To  me  it  sounds  like  an  excellent  idea."  he 
said,  "and  I  think  it  should  certainly  be  ex- 
plored. I'm  going  to  ask  the  staff  to  do  the 
preliminary  work  and  bring  it  up  at  the  next 
meeting." 

A    TWO-EDGED    SWORD 

"A  model  ordinance  would  not  only  be  a 
protection  to  householders  and  an  aid  to  law 
enforcement,  but  would  be  a  help  to  legiti- 
mate solicitors.  At  least  they  would  know 
what  requirements  they  must  meet  through- 
out the  area." 

On  the  state  level,  more  protection  also  is 
being  sought  against  solicitors  who  make 
their  sales  through  deception  or  outright 
fraud. 

The  ■Virginia  Retail  Merchants  Association 
recommended  to  the  Virginia  General  As- 
sembly at  Its  last  session  a  door-to-door  sales 
act  slrnilar  to  laws  recently  adopted  In  several 
states.  The  bill  failed  to  pass  but  will  be  In- 
troduced again  at  the  next  session. 

Maryland  has  a  consumer  protection  law 
which  has  been  used  by  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Norman  Polovoy,  chief  of  the  con- 
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Burner  protection  division,  to  set  wide  a 
number  of  magazine  contract*  where  the 
consumer  has  been  misled. 

P«YMUNT  BZAUTIES 

Polovoy  considers  it  a  "serious  mlsrepre- 
spntatlon"  when  a  solicitor  tells  a  proepect 
she  has  to  pay  oaly  69  cents  a  week  for  five 
years'  worth  of  magazines  when  she  ac- 
tually will  have  to  pay  by  the  month  and 
her  payments  n-nst  be  completed  In  two 
years  or  30  months,  not  Ave  years.  This  Is 
a  procedure  followed  by  many  magazine 
subscription  agencies. 

To  help  consumers  who  buy  now  and  re- 
gret later.  Polovcy  said  the  No.  I  legisla- 
tion sought  by  the  Maryland  attorney  gen- 
eral Is  a  measure  to  allow  a  72-hour  cool- 
lng-<*r  period.  He  acknowledged  that  the 
code  which  magaelne  subscription  agencies 
are  supposed  to  follow  allows  customers  72 
hours  in  which  to  -ance:  their  magazine 
contract,  but  he  contended  the  subscrip- 
tion companies  don't  always  live  up  to  the 
code. 

Throughout  thD  Washington  area,  even  in 
the  communities  where  door-to-door  sales- 
men must  be  investigated  and  licensed, 
there's  this  one  big  gap  In  protection: 

If  the  salesman  comes  to  the  house  by 
•■appointment"  aiter  a  telephone  solicita- 
tion, he  doesn't  have  to  be  licensed— al- 
though' this  might  be  the  most  misleading 
pitch  and'the  contract  he  get-  may  be  much 
more  costly  than  the  one  sold  by  the  door- 
to-door  salesman. 

APTOINTMZNT  MISUEADINO 

Even  the  Idea  of  an  "appointment"  may 
be  misleading.  The  householder  for  Instance 
may  Just  agree  to  be  home  to  receive  a  gift 
of  200  green  trading  stampa  for  answering 
a  phony  quiz,  but  she's  a  captive  audience 
for  a  magazine  spiel. 

In  the  District,  offlclals  say  that  for  sev- 
eral years,  becarse  of  a  lower  court  deci- 
sion, they  haven't  required  licenses  for 
salesmen  who  come  by  prior  appointment. 
The  corporation  counsel's  office  now  says 
a  test  case  will  be  made. 

Rep.  Fred  B.  Rooney,  D-Pa  ,  who  has  been 
crusading  for  tighter  control  over  maga- 
zine solicitation  has  told  District  officials 
that  If  they  feel  new  law  Is  needed  to  con- 
trol sales  abusee,  he  would  be  glad  to  spon- 
sor It. 

Rooney  also  brought  up  the  question  of 
licensing  salesmen.  Including  those  who 
make  prior  appointments,  when  he  sent 
Fairfax  County  officials  a  statement  sup- 
porting a  proposed  Fairfax  County  solici- 
tation ordinance. 

TRICKERT  INVmD 

He  said  failure  to  consider  door-to-door 
sales  which  result  from  prior  appointments, 
"has  been  the  downfall  of  other  communi- 
ties' attempts  to  stamp  out  trickery  by 
door-to-door    Ealeemen." 

He  urged  that  the  proposed  ordinance  be 
extended  to  cover  all  door-to-door  saJesmen 
"whether  or  not  such  Individuals  are  re- 
sponding to  appointments  with  householders 
or  other  IndlvldUBls  pre-arranged  by  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  correspondence  other 
means  of  communication." 

Rooney  noted  that  In  the  District,  be- 
cause prior  appointments  are  excluded  only 
six  salesmen  have  registered  out  of  the  hun- 
dreds  working  the  city  every   year. 

While  none  of  the  communities  in  the  area 
require  licensing  of  salesmen  who  come  by 
prior  appointment,  no  matter  how  flimsy  is 
their  excuse  for  an  appointment,  most  Juris- 
dictions are  bettor  off  than  Fairfax  County 
when  It  comes  to  protection  against  crlm- 
iiiaLs    masquerading   as   magaelne   salesmen. 

RECORD      CHECKED 

In  most  nearby  counties,  some  check — 
sometimes  a  very  detailed  one  Is  made  of  a 
solictor's   record   before   a   license    Is   Issued. 
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In  Fairfax,  however,  a  solicitor  gets  finger- 
printed, but  then  Is  able  to  go  out  soliciting: 
without  any  waiting  period  to  determine  if 
he  has  a  record. 

By  the  time  hU  fingerprint  record  oomes 
back  from  the  FBI  he  has  already  done  what- 
ever he  came  to  do  and  haa  left  the  area. 
He  may  have  used  hU  time  to  case  the 
area  for  a  housebreaking  gang  or  may  have 
used  his  solicitors  llcen.ie  to  gain  entry  to 
honies  where  he  could  filch  whatever  wasn't 
locked  up. 

Fairfax  police  who  know  the  kind  of 
people  they  are  now  required  to  license  have 
been  pleading  for  an  ordinance  that  allows 
them  enough  time  to  complete  a  record 
check   on    applicants   for   licenses. 

They  believe  there  should  be  a  15-day 
waiting  period  before  a  license  is  Issued,  a 
bond  such  as  Is  required  In  other  Jurisdic- 
tions and  the  right  to  refuse  a  license  to 
anyone  with  a  criminal  record. 

HAD    74     RXCOROS    USTKO 

At  Rooney's  request.  Fairfax  County  Police 
Chief  WlUlam  L.  Durrer  lUted  74  criminal 
records,  selected  at  random  from  those  who 
registered  with  county  police  to  solicit  mag- 
azine subscriptions  from  March.  1968.  to 
March.  1960. 

One  solicitor  operating  In  Fairfax  County 
had  a  record  of  unauthorized  use  of  a  car; 
four  counts  of  robbery,  fugitive  from  Jus- 
tice, grand  larceny  and  escape  from  custody; 
four  counts  of  possession  of  narcotics  and 
four  counts  of  bank  robbery. 

Another  had  four  counts  of  grand  larceny, 
theft  of  an  automobile,  two  counts  of  petty 
larceny,  four  counts  of  possession  of  heroin 
and  armed  robbery. 

And  a  third  had  a  record  of  three  counts 
of  burglary,  felonious  assault,  manslaughter 
by  motor  vehicle  and  two  counts  of  carrying 
a  concealed  weapon. 

Others   had   been   charged   with   rape,   as- 
sault with  intent  to  murder,  receiving  stolen 
property  and  "Investigation  of  swindle." 
roxs  SHOW  UP 

■They  have  records  like  fugitives  from 
San  Quenttn  and  here  they  are  running 
around  our  county,"  commented  a  Fairfax 
police  official. 

"But  when  the  County  Board  of  Su|>er- 
visors  held  a  hearing  on  adoption  of  a  solici- 
tor's ordinance,  the  only  people  who  showed 
up  were  the  ones  against  It.  The  housewives 
who  want  protection  from  the  criminals 
don't  show  up." 

Officials  throughout  the  area  acknowledge 
that  even  the  better  ordinances  don't  assure 
that  residents  won't  be  taken  in  by  a  fast- 
talking,  magazine  solicitor.  Nor  Is  there  any 
guarantee  that  a  salesman  won't  persist  to 
the  pwlnt  of  harassment. 

These  pointers  sho'^ld  help: 

Always  ask  to  see  a  magazine  solicitor's 
Central  Registry  Identification  and  local  per- 
mit before  doing  business  with  him.  If  he 
doesn't  have  It,  slam  the  door  but  get  his 
automobile  license  number  and  call  pwllce. 

CALL  THX   POLICK 

.Mso  call  police  In  a  hurry  if  a  magazine 
salesman  becomes  abusive  or  threatening. 

If  you  feel  you  were  misled  or  deceived 
Into  signing  a  magazine  contract,  but  don't 
discover  the  deception  until  after  the  72- 
hour  cancellation  period,  you  c-in  ask  the 
Washington  Better  Business  Bureau  for  a 
complaint  form.  If  the  BBB  considers  the 
complaint  Justified,  it  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  subscription  agency  and  the  Central 
Registry.  Chances  are  you'll  Ret  back  your 
down  payment  and  relief  from  the  contract. 

Maryland  residents  with  a  Justified  com- 
plaint can  write  to  Nornaan  Polovoy.  chief 
of  the  coD.siuner  protection  division.  Attor- 
ney General's  Office.  1207  Charles  Center. 
Biltlmore,  Md  21201  Include  a  photocopy 
of  the  contract  and  a  letter  setting  forth  as 
fully  as  possible  what  was  said  to  you  before 
you  signed  the  contract. 


November  13,  1969 

As  always,  your  eyes  are  your  best  pro- 
tection. Use  them  to  read  every  word  of  a 
contract  before  you  sign  It. 


fre:edom  op  choice  denied 
veterans 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESENTATTVTS 

Thursday.  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently 
our  veterans  returning  from  Vietnam 
can  expect  to  have  freedom  of  choice 
denied  them  in  seeking  to  pursue  higher 
education  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  already  indicated  pitiful  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  Constitution — or 
outright  dishonesty — by  favoring  execu- 
tive orders  and  illegal  bureaucratic 
guidelines  over  the  precise  laws  enacted 
by  Congress. 

Although  the  GI  bill  provides  that  an 
eligible  veteran  is  entitled  to  receive 
money  for  his  education  In  "any  public 
or  private  secondary  school  or  other  in- 
stitution if  It  furnishes  education  at  the 
secondary  level  or  above,"  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  prohibit  their  attend- 
ing the  college  of  their  choice  unless  it 
signs  a  "volimtary"  compliance  to  admit 
Negroes  to  the  standards  illegally  set  by 
HEW. 

Veterans  who  risked  their  lives  fight- 
ing for  freedom  in  South  Vietnam  will 
find  they  have  lost  their  own  freedom  at 
home — to  bureaucrats  who  operate  in 
open  defiance  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  include  David  Lawrence's  column  of 
November  12: 

Racial    School    Hurdle    for    Veterans 

Veterans  returning  from  Vietnam  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  If  they  wish  to  enter 
a  private  school  or  coUege  and  get  the  benefit 
of  tuition  furnished  under  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights,  they  may  not  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend the  educational  institution  of  their 
choice.  For  federal  goverimient  agencies  now 
have  assumed  the  privilege  of  denying  the 
right  of  choice  by  the  veteran.  He  will  not 
be  given  the  funds  unless  he  agrees  to  go 
only  to  the  school  or  college  which  has  "vol- 
untarlly"  compiled  with  certain  regulations 
as  to  the  admission  of  Negroes. 

This  correspondent  wrote  a  dispatch  in 
September  which  said  that  there  have  been 
no  attempts  to  bar  the  use  of  "tuition  money 
for  attendance  In  schools  or  colleges  tbitt 
may  be  wholly  or  partially  segregated  by 
race  or  religion."  It  now  turns  out  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  had  earlier  moved  into 
at  least  one  case  with  a  threat  not  to  permit 
white  veterans  receiving  federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  attend  the  college  In  question  un- 
less it  signed  a  "voluntary"  compliance  dec- 
laration on  the  admission  of  Negroes.  The 
college  decided  to  comply.  The  Incident  was 
not  widely  publicized. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  in  Its  stction 
dealing  with  "nondiscrimination  in  federally 
assisted  programs,"  states  that  rules  and  reg- 
ulations may  be  Issued  on  the  subject  of 
racial  discrimination  and  the  withholding  of 
federal  funds,  but  it  says  specifically  that 
"no  such  rule,  regulation  or  order  shall  be- 
come effective  unless  and  until  approved  by 
the  Pres.dent." 

There  has  never  been  any  such  regulation 
signed  by  either  President  Johnson  or  Presi- 
dent Nixon  authorizing  Interference  in  the 
adml.ssion  practices  of  private  schools  or  col- 
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leges.  Yet.  whenever  a  returning  veteran  ap- 
plies for  tuition  grants  and  names  the  school 
of  his  choice,  the  Veterans  Administration 
requires  from  the  Institution  an  "agreement 
of  voluntary  compliance"  with  the  "regu- 
lations"  issued  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

If  the  agreement  is  not  approved  by  the 
authorities  of  the  school  or  college,  the  vet- 
eran who  has  made  application  at  that  par- 
ticular institution  either  will  lose  his  right 
to  choose  the  college  he  wants  to  attend  or 
Will  have  to  give  up  the  financial  assistance 
to  which  he  is  eligible  under  the  GI  Bill. 

Veterans'  benefits  are  described  in  various 
statutes,  the  latest  of  which  was  enacted  in 
March  1966.  No  mention  Is  made  therein  of 
the  necessity  for  conformity  by  the  educa- 
tional institutions  to  any  rules  concerning 
the  admission  of  applicants. 

The  law  says  that  an  eligible  veteran  is 
entitled  to  receive  money  for  his  education 
in  'any  public  or  private  secondary  school, 
vocational  school,  correspondence  school, 
business  school.  Junior  college,  teachers'  col- 
lege, college,  normal  school,  professional 
school,  university,  or  scientific  or  technical 
institution,  or  any  other  Institution  If  it  fur- 
nishes education  at  the  secondary  level  or 

above." 

But  now.  through  some  administrative  ac- 
tion inside  the  government,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration has  apparently  been  ordered  to 
Intervene.  The  theory  that  the  veteran  is  to 
receive  financial  aid  for  his  own  education 
has  been  superseded  by  the  Idea  that  a  pri- 
vate school  or  college  of  his  choice  must  agree 
to  handle  the  racial,  discrimination  question 
In  accordance  with  government  dictation. 

Educational  Institutions  which  are  at- 
tended by  students  of  one  race  or  religion 
may  decide  to  enroll  veterans  who  apply  and 
find  some  other  means  of  helping  them  finan- 
cially to  get  an  education  rather  than  change 
their   longstanding   customs   and   traditions. 

While  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  specifi- 
cally declares  that  governmental  action  to 
correct  "racial  imbalance"  Is  prohibited,  this 
Is  being  disregarded.  Apparently  the  move  to 
deny  funds  to  private  schools  or  colleges  un- 
less they  conform  to  the  rules  laid  down  ^y 
the  federal  government  was  begun  under  the 
previous  administration  but  is  continuing 
under  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  real  question  Is  how  far  a  government 
bureau  may  go  In  dictating  to  a  citizen  where 
he  shall  get  his  education  even  though  he 
may  have  risked  his  life  in  military  service 
and  earned  the  right  to  financial  assistance 
as  he  seeks  to  attend  the  college  of  his  choice. 
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A  native  of  Cumberland,  he  was  graduated 
in  1967  from  the  Fort  HUl  High  School  there 
and  received  the  Hazelwood  Award  in  Indus- 
trial Arts. 

After  graduation  he  had  worked  as  a 
clerk-cashier  In  a  food  market  before  being 
Inducted  March  17. 

PARENTS     SURVIVX 

He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
W.  Koch,  Jr. 

Survivors  Include  his  parents;  a  brother. 
Army  Pvt.  Ronald  W.  Koch  stationed  at  Port 
Leonard  Wood.  Mo.,  and  a  sister,  Brenda 
Koch,  of  Cumberland. 


E.  S.  KOCH  DIES  IN  VIET  WAR 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp4c.  Edward  S.  Koch,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  honor  his  memory 
and  to  commend  his  courage  by  includ- 
ing the  following  article  in  the  Record: 

E.   S.   Koch   Dies   in   Viet  War 
Army  S{>ec.  4  E.  Stephen  Koch,  a  native  of 
Cumberland  was  killed  In  a  helicopter  acci- 
dent In  South  Vietnam  October  19,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  reported  yesterday. 

Specialist  Koch,  who  was  20,  died  after 
he  was  struck  by  the  taU  rotor  blade  of  a 
helicopter  near  Blnh  Long  province  50  miles 
south  of  Saigon. 

He  was  a  helicopter  crew  chief  assigned 
to  C  Troop,  7th  Squadron,  1st  Air  Cavalry. 


LOOKING  TO  THE  SOUTH 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  previously  called  attention  to  the  ex- 
cellent editorial  comment  which  the 
President  has  received  in  a  number  of 
Florida's  outstanding  newspapers,  with 
respect  to  the  "new  directions "  he  has 
advocated  in  our  Latin  American  policy. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  aware  of  our  de- 
sire for  friendship  with  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbors.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
the  President  is  heading  on  the  right 
course  with  his  new  direction  of  policy  in 
this  great  area  of  the  world. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  like 
to  again  commend  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  another  excellent  editorial, 
which  appeared  in  the  November  3.  1969, 
edition  of  the  Tampa  Tribune.  This  edi- 
torial, like  the  many  others,  gives  full 
support  to  the  President's  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  new  policy  toward  Latm 
America.  . 

The  editorial  illustrates  the  foresight 
displayed  by  the  President  in  providing  a 
new,  simple,  and  practical  course  for  our 
Nation  to  follow  in  order  to  achieve 
progress  among  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions. The  President's  policy  would  do  so 
In  a  manner  which,  in  my  opinion,  will 
reflect  favorably  on  our  Nation  and  be 
welcomed  by  our  good  neighbors  to  the 
south. 

I.  therefore,  commend  this  fine  edi- 
torial, which  appeared  in  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
perusal  and  study. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
To  THE  South.  STABiLrrT  WriH 

H.BSPONSIBILITY 

President  Nixon's  new  Latin  American 
policy  is  a  low  key.  soft  sell  approach  for 
dealing  with  our  restless  friends  to  the 
south  It  places  more  emphasis  on  pragmatic 
approaches  and  less  on  the  social  engineer- 
ing concepts  of  the  last  15  years. 

The  President  proposes  a  working  partner- 
ship with  all  Latin  American  nations  glued  to 
the  premise,  in  his  own  words,  that  "give- 
and-take  Is  better  than  take-lt-or-leave-lt." 
The  Latins  now  will  have  more  to  say  how 
U.S.  aid  funds  are  spent  and  a  bigger  voice 
In  solving  mutual  problems. 

He  also  applied  the  surgeon's  knife  to 
grievances  which  have  gnawed  on  the  Latins 
for  years.  Latin  Americans  have  groused  that 
they  were  buying  more  and  more  goods  from 
the  United  States  while  selling  us  less.  In 
other  words,  they  have  been  stricken  with 
trade   sickness.  The  Latins  also  have  com- 
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plained  the  United  States  has  been  too  In- 
volved n  the  Internal  affairs  on  their  land 
and  also  calls  all  the  shots  on  administration 
of  U.S.  aid  funds. 

To  eradicate  these  sources  of  friction,  the 
President  decreed  this  nation  no  longer  will 
require  that  loan  dollars  be  spent  solely  in 
the  United  States.  They  may  be  spent  any- 
where In  Latin  America. 

He  proposed  that  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  be  the 
agency  to  permit  Latins  more  decision  mak- 
ing aiid  responsibility  for  administering  eco- 
nomic assistance  monies. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  this  nation  also  will  pursue 
a  course  for  tunneling  more  U.S.  assistance 
funds  into  private  business  channels  already 
operating  in  Latin  countries,  he  also  en- 
couraged more  U.S.  investments  while  at  the 
same  time  warning  that  recent  expropriation 
of  oil  properties  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  could 
sour  investor  confidence. 

He  will  ask  Congress  to  upgrade  the  Of- 
fice of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Lat;n 
American  Affairs  to  Under  Secretary  This 
will  provide  a  single  office  through  which  ali 
Latin  business  can  be  transacted,  something 
the  Latins  have  wanted  for  a  long  time 

Of  all  Americans.  President  Nixon  shoi-.ld 
be  aware  of  the  temper  of  Latin  Americans 
He  was  stoned  In  Venezuela  and  abused  by 
other  mobs  in  1958  Eleven  years  later,  his 
own  personal  representative.  Nelson  Rock- 
efeller, faced  angry  mobs  while  on  a  fact- 
finding mission. 

The  stoning  of  Richard  Nixon,  then  the 
Vice  President,  created  such  a  shock  in  the 
United  States  toat  the  Elsenhower  Admin- 
istration took  the  first  positive  step  toward 
the  Latins  since  the  "Good  Neighbor"  days 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Under 
Eisenhower  the  Inter-American  Bank  was 
established  to  make  low  interest  loans  for 
development  and  $500  million  was  appro- 
priated to  finance  projects  with  a  strong 
social  flavor. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  ^wepi 
along  by  this  momentum  of  helping  Latin 
nations  by  creating  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Washington  poured  a  lot  of  money 
into  the  Alliance  for  such  social  projects 
as  land  reform  and  improved  schooling. 

Not  all  in  the  Alliance  has  been  bad.  as 
President  Nixon  recognizes,  and  it  has  made 
some  accomplishments.  However,  the  dis- 
trust of  Latins  for  the  rich  Yankees  con- 
tinues. So  President  Nixon  wisely  stressed 
that  social  reforms  are  needed  and  this  na- 
tion supports  them  but  the  initiative  for 
them  must  come  from  the  Latin  nations 
themselves.  This  is  significant  because  it 
marks  the  end  of  American  activism  in  Lat- 
in nations. 

The  President  also  discarded  the  long 
standing  policy  of  loudly  proclaiming  we 
oppose  military  rules  and  dictatorships  and 
the  overthrow  of  existing  legitimate  gov- 
ernments in  the  face  of  which  we  always 
wind  up  recognizing  such  dictatorships  and 
dealing  with  them.  The  Nixon  approach 
recognizes  the  political  status  quo  in  Latin 
America,  including  military  and  dictatorial 
governments. 

Mr.  Nixon  logically  asked  for  no  additional 
Federal  funds  to  carry  out  his  new  policy 
Logical,  because  such  a  request  likely  would 
be  treated  roughly  in  Congress,  which  last 
year  halved  Latin  American  aid  requests 
to  $336  million. 

There  Is  nothing  grandiose  about  the  new 
partnership  approach  with  Latin  America. 
Its  net  effect  is  that  the  United  States  and 
all  Latin  nations  will  be  on  a  50-50  footing, 
sharing  both  decisions  and  responsibility. 
We  have  a  big  stake  In  the  stability  of 
Latin  America  and  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
mote progress  among  the  underprivileged. 
Mr.  Nixon,  the  baslnessman  and  the  diplo- 
matic surgeon,  has  provided  a  simple,  prac- 
tical course  for  us  to  achieve  both. 
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THE  SILENT  MAJORITY 


out  against  antiw 
so-called  morator 
war.  I.  for  one. 
the  American  peo 
are  beginning  to 
lenge  presented 
tend  to  overlook 
remain   so  many 
little  or  no  opport 
they  do  speak:  o 
seas  and  those  o 
never  again  be  h 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

or    XZNTDCICT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Nbvemher  13.  1969 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  \Mritten  and  said  in  the 
past  several  weeHs  concerning  the  "si- 
lent majority"  whp  have  failed  to  speak 
demonstrations  and 
jms  on  the  Vietnam 
v-ery  pleased  that 
(le,  by  the  thousands, 
espond  to  the  chal- 
them.  However,  we 
tie  fact  that  there  still 
lericans  who  have 
lity  to  be  heard  when 
fighting  men  over- 
iers  whose  voices  will 

„^,^.    „„ ..sard.  For  this  reason, 

I  would  like  to  sh£,re  with  the  American 
people  the  contents  of  a  letter  which  I 
have  just  received  from  one  of  our  Viet- 
nam soldiers. 

Mr.  .Speaker,  io  order  to  give  equal 
opportimity  for  Capt.  Coleman  J.  Mc- 
Devitt's  voice  to  be  heard  in  protest  to 
the  antiwar  demonstrators.  I  submit  for 
inclusion  In  the  Record  his  letter  to  me: 

November  7,   1969. 
Hon.  Prank  A.  Stubblefikld, 
Neu)  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stubblxfield:  For  the 
past  year  I  have  watched  the  tide  of  opinion 
against  the  war  la  Vietnam  swell.  Now  we 
have  come  to  a  moratorium  conceived  by 
some  young  people  who  have  but  a  slight,  if 
any.  Idea  what  the  whole  thing  Is  all  about. 
Since  my  first  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam  I 
have  remained  a  part  of  the  silent  majority. 
Since  I  am  a  careier  military  man  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  have  the  right  to  actively  display 
my  true  feeling,  however  I  feel  that  It  Is  my 
duty  to  let  my  elected  representative  know 
Just  where  I  stand  on  such  Important  Issues. 

You  have  been  txa  war  and  so  have  I.  I  have 
served  two  years  In  Vietnam  and  will  serve 
a  third  or  possibly  more.  I  do  not  like  the 
family  separtitlon.  I  do  not  want  to  be  killed. 
I  can  think  of  more  pleasant  things  to  do 
than  flght  a  war.  However,  the  world  being 
what  It  is.  there  Is  a  Ume  that  we  must  flight. 
Did  we  not  fight  WW  I  and  WW  II  to  stop  all 
future  wars?  It  does  not  seem  to  have  helped 
very  much. 

Being  a  free  society,  each  and  every  citizen 
has  a  right  to  protest  whatever  he  or  she  Is 
against.  This  Is  one  ol  the  things  that  we  as 
soldiers  flght  for.  I  do  feel  that  when  this 
protest  Infringes  on  the  rlghu  of  others  that 
It  Is  time  for  competent  authorities  to  put  a 
stop  to  It.  Today  It  seems  that  discipline  and 
authority  are  words  that  would  be  responsi- 
ble people  are  afraid  of.  Having  been  in  the 
military  you  must  realize  that  the  longer  an 
undisciplined  sitwatlon  is  allowed  to  go  on. 
the  harder  In  the  end  it  will  be  to  bring  It 
under  control.  The  silent  majority  Is  In  need 
of  some  leaders  to  follow.  I  suggest  the  place 
to  look  for  these  leaders  and  spokesmen  Is  in 
the  halls  of  Congress.  It  Is  the  duty  of  these 
leaders  to  speak  out  against  the  actions  of 
the  administration  if  they  disagree  with  It. 
It  is  bordering  on  criminal  to  continue  to 
voice  this  disagreement  as  well  as  actively 
support  dissident  groups  whose  actions  are 
giving  moral  as  well  as  material  support  to 
the  enemy.  Hancd  has  publicly  stated  that 
this  sort  of  demonstration  In  the  United 
States  Is  one  of  the  things  that  gives  them 
the  spirit  to  flght  on.  It  takes  very  little  com- 
mon sense  and  no  education  to  see  that  this 
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wUl  cost  more  American  llTe«.  Tb«  irony  of 
It  all  Is  that  the  people  Involred  claim  that 
they  believe  their  Mtion  will  shorten  the 
war. 

Having  been  Involved  In  the  war  for  two 
years  I  can  tell  you  from  experience  that  the 
communists  are  not  the  "good  guys"  that 
some  of  the  people  seem  to  think  they  are.  A 
short  review  of  history  will  show  you  that 
the  communists  have  never  bargained  unless 
they  were  sure  they  were  going  to  get  what 
they  wanted  out  of  it.  They  are  past  masters 
at  making  It  appear  that  It  Is  a  give  and  take 
proposition  when  In  reality  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  Do  people  not 
realize  that  they  will  keep  trying  by  any 
means  available  from  open  war  to  subversion 
to  gain  their  Intended  goal  of  world  control? 
If  we  pull  Into  our  Isolationist  shell  today  It 
will  only  mean  that  we  will  have  to  face 
them  at  a  later  date  on  another  field  of 
strujnsle  Our  leaders,  from  the  lowest  eche- 
lon of  civil  government  to  the  presidency. 
have  a  history  of  locking  for  a  solution  that 
will  solve  the  problem  right  now.  It  Is  time 
we  started  looking  Into  the  future  to  see 
what  today's  decisions  will  do  in  times  to 
come.  What  will  the  effect  be  two,  five,  or 
ten  years  from  now.  Ignoring  the  problem 
will  not  make  It  go  away  no  matter  how  badly 
we  wish  It  would.  X  number  of  years  from 
now  people  will  realize  that  the  communists 
have  nearly  realized  their  goal  of  world  con- 
quest. The  hue  and  cry  will  then  be  raised 
to  stop  them.  No  doubt  the  leadership  at  that 
time  will  agree  (providing  it  Is  the  -popular" 
thing  to  do)  and  loving  scapegoats  like  we  do 
win  lash  out  at  the  leadership  of  times  past 
for  their  blindness  and  Ineptitude  at  han- 
dling problems. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  In  your  mind  We 
could  win  the  war.  and  without  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  very  easily.  But  of  course 
we  don't  fight  wars  to  win  anymore.  How 
would  you  feel  if  you  were  In  the  shoes  of 
today's  young  soldier  being  sent  out  to  find 
and  engage  the  enemy.  You  wouldn't  like  it 
In  the  first  place.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
your  country  is  near  the  stage  of  complete 
riot  over  the  war.  Add  to  this  that  many  of 
our  leaders  both  local  and  national  do  noth- 
ing but  protest  and  say  pull  out.  It  matters 
little  that  these  people  for  the  most  part 
have  no  alternate  solution  or  If  they  do  It 
does  not  take  Into  consideration  the  long 
term  effect  of  their  proposal.  This  man  won- 
ders why  he  should  go  out  and  risk  being 
killed  for  nothing.  I  think  the  same  thing 
about  my  third  tour.  Are  we  as  a  country  get- 
ting so  callous  that  we  can  throw  away  40,000 
lives  for  nothing?  Call  it  a  mistake  and  quit? 
I  do  not  mind  protest  if  people  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  A  little  knowledge  Is  a 
dangerous  thing.  People  protest  the  brutality 
of  the  American  soldier  toward  the  poor 
south  Vietnamese  villager.  Have  they  been 
there?  No!  I  have.  Have  they  seen  what  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  soldiers  do 
to  Innocent  civilians?  No!  I  have.  Again  let 
me  assure  you  that  they  are  not  nice  fellows. 
Why  Isn't  this  side  of  the  war  given  broad 
coverage  in  the  press?  Is  It  because  it 
wouldn't  be  the  "popular"  thing  to  print. 
It  might  not  sell  enough  papers.  My  question 
is  where  will  all  this  end.  Why  don't  you 
drop  by  the  G2  shop  In  the  Pentagon  and  take 
a  look  at  all  the  other  locations  In  the  world 
where  the  communists  are  actively  engaged 
In  the  over-throw  of  the  government.  I  think 
you  will  be  shocked.  Mr.  Congressman,  the 
communist  understand  but  one  thing  and 
that  Is  force.  Who  Is  the  strongest.  Who  will 
stand  up  and  flght.  If  you  don't  believe  that, 
ask  for  a  briefing  by  people  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  communist 
movement  and  the  means  It  uses  to  attain 
Its  goals. 

It  is  time  that  we  as  a  people  force  our- 
selves to  face  up  to  the  truth.  People  want 
a  strong  army  to  protect  them  but  they  don't 
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want  to  serve  themselves.  They  waut  us  to 
be  ahead  of  any  would  be  enemy  In  nucle.-.r 
and  CBR  weapons  but  they  do  not  want  any 
testing  to  be  done  In  their  state  or  local'- 
They  want  big  government  spending,  only 
in  their  area  though,  all  the  while  seekine 
every  means  known  to  get  out  cf  paying 
taxes.  Unless  our  leaders  face  facts  and  force 
the  people  to  do  likewise  things  will  never 
get  any  better. 
Sincerely, 

COL£MAN  J.  McDcvrrr. 

Caj)tain.  Armor. 

U.S  Army 


HIJACKING  OP  A  COMMERCIAL 
AIRPLANE 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OP    MARVXAND 

IN  "HIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  I  joined  with  49  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  sponsoring  a  House 
concurrent  resolution  condemning  the 
hijacking  of  the  Trans  Vl^orld  Airlines 
Boeing  707  to  Syria  by  Arab  guerrillas 
on  August  26.  1969.  To  compound  thi.s 
felony  the  Syrian  Government  illegally 
detained  two  Israeli  nationals. 

Under  date  of  September  9,  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Gerhard  Hoeltje,  president  of  the 
International  Air  Transport  Association, 
urging  that  drastic  counteraction  be 
taken,  by  immediately  suspending  all 
international  flights  to  any  nation  which 
violates  the  provisions  of  the  1963  Tokyo 
convention  which  calls  for  all  nations  to 
promptly  release  hijacked  airliners,  pas- 
sengers, and  crew  members. 

On  that  same  day,  I  wrote  to  the  Hon- 
orable William  P.  Rogers,  the  Secretary 
of  SUte.  regarding  the  growing  menace 
of  air  piracy,  and  urged  that  he  request 
Ambassador  Yost,  our  representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  to  call  on  Secretar>'- 
General  U  Thant  to  use  his  good  offices 
to  encourage  support  of  such  an  inter- 
national compact. 

The  American  Jewish  Congress  on  Oc- 
tober 26,  issued  a  statement  passed  by 
their  policymaking  national  executive 
board,  calling  on  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  United  Nations  to  •intensify 
their  efforts  to  bring  about  the  immediate 
release  of  two  Israeli  citizens  imprisoned 
since  late  Summer  in  Syria  following  the 
hijacking  of  a  Ti-ans  World  Airlines 
airliner." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  text  of  the  communications  I  have 
referred  to  above  and  the  press  relca.'-e 
by  the  American  Jewish  Congress : 

HOUSE    OF   REPRRSErfTATTVES, 

Washington.  DC,  September  9,  1969 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  my  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Gerhard  Hoeltje, 
President  of  the  International  Air  Transport 
Association,  requesting  that  the  I  ATA.  Join 
in  the  effort  to  bring  an  end  to  the  growing 
menace  of  air  piracy. 

Considering  the  serious  implications  for 
American  air  travelers  Inherent  in  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  one  of  the  most  re- 
cent Incidents  which  resulted  in  the  deten- 
tion of  a  group  of  IstmU  nationals  In  Syria, 
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I  believe  It  appropriate  to  ask  that  you  re- 
quest Ambassador  Yost  to  call  on  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  to  use  his  good  offices  to 
encouraged  support  for  such  an  International 
compact. 

I  also  believe  that  our  government  should 
undertake  Immediate  consideration  of  enter- 
ing into  bilateral  agreement  with  all  naUona 
to  provide  for  the  mandatory  extradition  of 
hijackers.  Including  those  who  request  po- 
litical asylum,  to  the  flag  country  of  the  hi- 
jacked aircraft. 

With  my  sincere  appreciation  for  your  con- 
sideration of  these  requests.  I  am 

SaMCEL    N.    FRIEDEL, 

Member  of  Congress. 

House  ov  Repeesentatives, 
Washington,  DC.  September  9,   1969. 
Mr.  Gerhard  Hoeltje, 

President,  International  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation, Montreal  2  P.Q..  Canada. 
Dear  Mb.  Hoeltje:  The  menace  of  inter- 
national air  piracy  has  reached  proportions 
which  demand  the  most  drastic  counter 
measures. 

The  members  of  the  International  All 
Transport  Association  can  make  a  significant 
contrlbuUon  by  voluntarily  agreeing  to  Im- 
mediately suspending  all  international 
flights  to  any  nation  which  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1963  Tokyo  Convention  which 
calls  for  all  nations  to  promptly  release  hi- 
jacked alrUners,  passengers  and  crew  mem- 
bers. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Syrian  govern- 
ment in  illegally  detaining  Israeli  nationals 
following  the  recent  hijacking  of  one  of 
TWA's  international  flights  by  Arab  guerrilla 
terrorists  should  be  condemned  In  the 
strongest  terms. 

I  urge  that  your  Association  make  clear  its 
resolve  to  react  to  any  such  act  of  air  piracy 
or  the  condoning  or  overt  support  of  any 
such  act  by  the  immediate  cessation  of  in- 
ternational air  flights  to  and  from  the  of- 
fending nation  and  further  that  such  sus- 
pension shall  continue  until  all  passengers 
and  crew  members  shall  be  released  and  the 
hijacked  airliner  returned  to  Its  country  of 
origin. 

I  am  sponsoring  a  Resolution  In  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  calling  on 
the  U.S.  government  to  act  immediately  to 
enter  Into  bilateral  agreements  with  all  na- 
tions to  provide  for  the  mandatory  extradi- 
tion of  a  hijacker,  including  a  hijacker  who 
requests  poUtical  asylum,  to  the  flag  country 
of  the  hijacked  aircraft. 

The  hijacking  of  commercial  airplanes  ■will 
cease  only  when  an  international  agreement 
Is  reached  that  recognizes  hijacking  as  a 
vicious  International  crime  and  provides  that 
the  hijacker  shaU  be  punished. 

Your  Association's  cooijeratlon  In  meeting 
this  grave  challenge  wUl  be  most  deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely. 

Samcel  N.  Pbiedel. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Statement  op  American  Jewish  Congress 
The  American  Jewish  Committee  applauds 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  government, 
of  Trans  World  Alrllnee,  and  of  various  Inter- 
national agencies  concerned  with  civil  avia- 
tion, to  secure  the  release  of  the  two  Israeli 
civilian  passengers  still  being  imprisoned  in 
Damascus,  nearly  two  months  after  they  were 
the  innocent  victims  of  an  Arab  terrorist 
hijacking. 

We  call  on  our  government  and  the  United 
Nations  to  Intensify  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  the  Immediate  and  unconditional  re- 
lease of  these  prisoners.  By  freeing  the  hi- 
jackers and  detaining  their  Innocent  victims, 
the  Syrian  authorities  have  compounded 
their  own  guilt  and  openly  flouted  Inter- 
national law  and  basic  human  decency.  It 
is  high  time,  therefore,  that  the  interna- 
tional community  make  It  crystal  clear  to 
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the  Syrian  regime  that  air  piracy  will  not  be 
tolerated  and  that  unless  Syria  releases  these 
priaonere  and  is  prepared  to  assure  the 
safety  of  commercial  passengers  in  the 
future,  appropriate  sanctions  will  be  im- 
posed. Including  the  denial  of  aviation  links 
and  service. 

Syria's  recent  election  to  serve  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
organ  assigned  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  makes  action  by  Damascus  in  this 
matter  Imperative.  It  demands  that  Syria 
promptly  release  the  two  detained  Israelis 
and  thus  give  concrete  evidence  that  It  is 
prepared  to  live  up  to  its  signature  on  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  under  which 
the  Syrian  people  reaffirmed  faith  In  'funda- 
mental human  rights."  pledged  to  establish 
conditions  under  which  Justice  and  respect 
lor  international  law  are  maintained,  and 
promised  "to  practice  tolerance  and  live  to- 
gether in  peace"  with  aii  others  as  good 
neighbors." 

Founded  in  1906.  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  Is  this  country's  pioneer  human 
relations  agency.  It  combats  bigotry,  pro- 
tects the  clvU  and  religious  rights  of  Jews  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  seeks  Improved  human 
relations  for  all  people  everywhere. 
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LIBERALS  CAPITULATE  TO  EX- 
TREMISTS, REDS  DOMINATE 
PEACE  MOVEMENT 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recom- 
mend that  my  colleagues  read  this  article 
which  I  am  placing  In  the  Record,  by 
the  noted  colunuiists  Evans  and  Novak 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  November  12, 
1969. 

I  believe  that  these  writers  have  pre- 
sented a  very  perceptive  analysis  of  the 
so-called  peace  movement.  They  have 
given  us  pause  for  thought  and  for 
alarm.  They  have  pointed  out  those  dan- 
gerous and  hidden  forces  which  have  not 
only  plarmed  the  moratoritmi  march,  but 
which  have,  in  the  process,  duped  sincere 
liberals  who  have  become  involved  by 
virtue  of  their  convictions. 

Any  reading  of  history,  both  American 
and  European,  clearly  demonstrates  that 
parallels  do  exist.  For,  if  anything  is  evi- 
dent from  any  such  readings,  it  is  the 
fact  that  mass  movements  are  led  and 
are  not  spontaneous.  In  most  cases  they 
are  calculated  to  achieve  an  ostensibly 
legitimate  purpose,  but,  as  history  shows 
with  tragedy,  the  ultimate  end  of  many 
such  movements  is  known  only  to  those 
who  plan  and  manipulate  them  much  to 
the  regret,  when  it  is  too  late,  of  those 
who  have  been  used  as  pawns. 

Sincere  liberals,  in  their  eagerness  to 
embrace  a  cause  in  consonance  with 
their  convictions,  have  not  questioned 
the  sinister  designs  of  the  professional 
revolutionaries  whatever  their  Red  hue. 
Perhaps,  they  have  merely  overlooked 
any  ulterior  motives,  swept  along  as  they 
are  in  the  exhilaration  of  a  new  found 
voice  to  express  their  opinions.  But, 
while  the  thrcmgs  go  forth  to  demon- 
strate, those  Communists  who  are  be- 
hind the  march  know  that  it  does  not 
represent  honest  dissent. 

The  editorial  referred  to,  follows: 


Liberals  CAPiTULA'n  to  Extremists.  Reds 
Dominate  "Peace"  Movement 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  tens  of  thousands  of  well-mean- 
ing war  protesters  set  to  converge  on  Wash- 
ington Saturday  will  be  Joining  a  demon- 
strauon  planned  since  summer  by  advocates 
of  violent  revolution  in  the  U.S.  who  open- 
ly   support    Communist    forces    in    Vietnam. 

Accordingly,  whatever  happens  here  Satur- 
dav,  the  Nov.  15  march  on  Washington  will 
mark  a  postwar  hlghwater  mark  for  the 
American  far  left  Responsible  liberals  have 
been  enlisted  as  foot  soldiers  in  an  operation 
mapped  out  mainly  by  extremists — testi- 
mony to  the  present  ineffectiveness  of  non- 
violent, liberal  elements  In  the  peace  move- 
ment. 

Moreover,  heavy-handed  Nixon  administra- 
tion reaction  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Richard  G.  Kleindlenst  assures  that  any  vio- 
lence en  Saturday  will  be  blamed  by  lib- 
erals on  the  government,,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  violence  will  be  credited  by  these 
same  liberals  to  the  self-restraint  of  the  far 

left. 

AUho-agh  liberals  belatedly  spend  this  week 
in  iranlic  eleventh-hour  efforts  to  co-opt 
Saturdays  march,  they  had  plenty  of  ad- 
vance warning.  The  New  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam  (New 
Mobel  sponsors  of  the  march,  was  formed 
last  July  in  Cleveland  with  an  executive 
committee  dominated  by  supporters  of  the 
Vtetcong. 

The  executive  committee  is  moderate  when 
compared  with  the  60-member  steering 
committee,  studied  with  past  and  present 
Communist  Party  members  (including  vet- 
eran party  functionary  Arnold  Johnson). 
Far  more  imjKirtant  than  representation  by 
the  largely  moribund  American  Communist 
Party,  however.  Is  inclusion  on  the  steering 
committee  of  leaders  in  Its  newly  invigorated 
Trotskyite  movement. 

The  steering  committee  began  eclipsing 
the  executive  committee  in  recent  weeks  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  Trotskyite  Socialist 
Workers  Partv  and  Its  fast  growing  youth 
arm.  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance  Fred  Hal- 
stead  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  took 
over  planning  for  a  march  calculated  to  end 
in  violent  confrontation. 

Participating  in  planning  sessions  were 
elements  even  more  violence-prone  than  the 
Trotskyites:  extreme  SDS  factions  calling 
themselves  the  revolutionary  brigade.  Wild 
scenarios  for  storming  the  White  House,  the 
Justice  Department,  and  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Embassy  were  prepared. 

Furthermore,  the  New  Mobe  was  in  closer 
contact  with  Communist  Vietnamese  official 
circles  than  is  generally  realized.  Ron  Young, 
a  member  of  the  New  Mobe  steering  com- 
mittee. Journeyed  to  Stockholm  Oct.  11-12 
for  a  meeting  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  North  Vietnam  government  and  the  Vlet- 
cong.  Reporting  on  plans  for  Nov.  15.  Young 
urged  a  worldwide  propaganda  campaign  to 
boost  the  demonstration. 

The  link  between  Hanoi  and  elements  of 
the  New  Mobe  was  again  demonstrated  Oct. 

14  when  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  of  North 
Vietnam  sent  greetings  to  American  antiwar 
demonstrators.  Halsiead,  the  Trotskyite 
leader,  drafted  a  friendly  reply  to  Hanoi  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  New  Mobe's  steer- 
ing committee.  Its  transmission  was  blocked 
only  by  the  intervention  of  Stewart  Meachem 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
one  of  the  New  Mobe's  moderates. 

Thus  far-left  orientation  of  the  New  Mobe 
for  weeks  has  worried  liberal  doves,  includ- 
ing the  youthful  leaders  of  the  r>eaceful  Oct. 

15  MoratorHim.  Sen.  Charles  Ooodell  of  New 
York,  emerging  as  a  leading  congressional  foe 
of  the  war,  attempted — without  success — to 
reduce  extremist  Influence  inside  the  New 
Mobe  and  argued  against  including  far  left- 
ists on  the  steering  committee. 
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But  the  liberals,  having  forgotten  the  fate 
of  popular  front  movements  a  generation  ago 
and  unwilling  to  repudiate  any  antiwar 
forces,  would  not  actually  break  with  the 
New  Mobe  Any  chance  of  that  was  eliminated 
by  President  Nixon's  relatively  hardline 
fpeech  Nov.  3  ard  government  strategy  laid 
down  at  the  Justice  Department  by  Kleln- 
dlenst. 

Goodell  and  Sen.  George  McGovern  of 
South  Dakota,  after  much  deliberation,  ac- 
cepted Invitations  to  address  the  demonstra- 
tion In  hopes  of  moderating  it.  Similarly, 
moratorium  leaders  this  week  have  tried  to 
Insinuate  themselves  Into  control  of  the 
march.  But  the  march  remains  essentially 
a  project  of  the  far  left,  constituting  a  tragic 
failure  of  leadership  by  liberal  foes  of  the  war. 


LEGACY  OF  JOE  FINE 


HON.  PHIUP  E.  RUPPE 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSt  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  6.  1969 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  so 
often  our  communities  are  blessed  with 
dedicated  individuals  of  rare  talent  and 
a-zeet-for  public  service.  Such  a  man 
was  Joe  Pine  of  Marquette,  Mich.  Joe 
Fine  was  a  close  friend  of  my  father's 
and  a  particularly  valued  friend  and 
coimsellor  of  mine.  I  commend  to  your 
attention  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Mar- 
quette Mining  Journal  which  captures 
the  spirit  of  a  loyal  American  who  fer- 
vently loved  his  coxmtry  and  served  his 
community : 

Legacy  of  Joe  Fine 

Joseph  Pine  of  Marquette,  who  died  Satur- 
day, was  a  man  of  great  character,  and  will 
be  remembered  for  his  many  actions  apd 
services. 

Mr.  Fine  served  as  mayor  of  Marquette 
and  was  on  the  Marquette  City  Commission 
for  two  terms.  He  was  the  first  chairman  and 
later  (and  still  at  the  time  of  his  death) 
a  memljer  of  the  Marquette  Board  of  Light 
and  Power.  Actually,  creation  of  the  utility 
board  was  an  idea  largely  conceived  by  him. 

For  many  years  he  had  served  in  various 
committees  and  behind  the  scenes  on  civic 
projects.  He  didn't  care  for  the  spotlight, 
preferring,  instead,  to  share  in  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  something  worthwhile  suc- 
ceeded. 

Mr.  Pine  was  active  throughout  his  life- 
time. For  many  years  he  rose  early  to  take 
long  walks,  and  then  walked  to  work  any- 
way. He  had  operated  a  grocery  store  in 
Marquette  for  a  decade,  after  Immigrating 
here  from  Lithuania,  via  Boston. 

Then  Mr.  Pine  operated  a  tavern.  It  was 
an  unusual  place,  open  mainly  in  the  daytime 
hours.  He  paid  his  employees  well,  yet  re- 
stricted the  serving  of  persons  who  had  had 
enough.  His  operation  was  such  a  success, 
despite  the  bargain  prices,  that  it  became  the 
subject  of  a  feature  story  in  a  metropolitan 
newspaper. 

.'^fter  passing  retirement  age  he  disposed 
of  Ins  tavern.  But  he  couldn't  remain  Inactive 
long,  and  soon  afteir  opened  a  newsstand,  then 
a  cigar  store.  Later  he  went  back  into  the 
ta  em  business.  Inactivity  was  not  for  Joe 
Fuie. 

When  he  ran  for  office  it  was  always  for  an 
Ideal  and  with  a  view  to  service,  not  for  a 
personal  gain.  He  never  accepted  open  sup- 
port from  groups  or  individuals.  "If  I  can't 
win  on  my  own  I  don't  want  to,"  he'd  say.  Yet 
Joe  Fine  always  won  any  election  he  entered. 
In  fact,  he  always  ran  first  In  the  field. 

In  office,  whatever  he  did  he  did  because 
he  .sincerely  believed  It  was  in  the  best  In- 
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terests  of  the  community.  He  had  no  selfish 
desires  in  his  actions  aa  a  municipal  official. 

He  was  proud  of  his  service  to  the  country 
during  the  first  World  War.  He  later  became 
active  in  the  American  Legion  and  was  a 
commander  of  the  Marquette  Post.  He  also 
was  active  In  the  Masons.  Elks,  Odd  Fellows. 
UCT  and  Klwanis  Club. 

What,  then  should  we  remember  most 
about  Joe  Fine?  (No  one  referred  to  him  as 
Joseph  Fine  ) 

Perhaps  this  story  will  suffice:  Mr.  Pine 
was  known  as  a  "soft  touch"  for  any  chari- 
table drive  or  cause.  Once,  after  he  had  made 
contributions  to  some  Christian  church 
projects,  he  was  asked  by  an  acquaintance: 
"But.  Joe.  why  do  you  want  to  give  to  those 
Catholic  and  Protestant  church  building 
projects;  you  are  Jewish." 

This  was  Mr.  Fine's  reply:  "I  figure  that 
as  long  as  I  am  able  to  give  something  to 
help  build  a  church^ — any  kind  of  a  church — 
it  must  be  a  good  cause  and  this  must  be  a 
good  country." 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  legacy  of  Joe  Fine — 
popular  businessman,  patriot  and  public 
servant. 
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MORATORIUM  AND  THE  SILENT 
MAJORITY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  after 
the  October  15  moratorium,  I  received  a 
petition  from  numerous  students  of  Un- 
ion College  in  BarbourvlUe.  Ky.  I  have 
withheld  my  remarks  in  an  effort  to  find 
the  right  time  and  the  right  things  to  .say 
as  an  expression  of  my  views  in  relation 
to  their  activities  on  moratorium  day. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  way  they  par- 
ticipated in  the  nationwide  moratorium. 
They  not  only  involved  students  and  fac- 
ulty but  alumni  who  have  received  post- 
graduate degrees  and  others  who  have 
served  in  Vietnam  as  members  of  our 
armed  services.  They  had  a  full  day  of 
debate  which  involved  discussions  that 
entertained  all  views  on  this  war.  Tliey 
have  approached  this  in  a  mature,  con- 
structive manner  and  I  know  that  they 
have  learned  from  this  experience  and 
will  make  their  own  independent  contri- 
butions to  the  future  developments  of  our 
country. 

They  came  together  with  one  common 
goal — the  ending  of  the  'Vietnam  war  as 
quickly  as  possible.  That  is  a  goal  which 
no  true  American  can  oppose,  but  one 
often  forgets  this  goal  while  striving  to 
enforce  his  own  private  plan  on  how  this 
can  be  achieved.  Debating  issues  is  a  valu- 
able tool  which  we  possess  in  this  country 
as  a  means  to  decide  ufxjn  a  course  of  ac- 
tion. It  is  a  part  of  our  democratic  way  of 
life,  but  equally  so  it  is  our  obligation  to 
join  in  support  of  the  commonly  agreed 
upon  course  to  try  and  make  it  effective 
regardless  of  the  previous  views  we  held. 
We  have  been  debating  issues  surround- 
ing our  involvement  in  Vietnam  for  many 
years.  Some  answers  have  evolved  from 
this,  and  while  we  are  making  progress 
toward  peace,  and  I  believe  President 
Nixon  will  be  successful  in  his  efforts, 
there  is  not  enough  hard  evidence  to  con- 
vince everyone  that  our  goal  for  im- 
mediate peace  will  be  forthcoming. 


The  most  common  criticism  one  hears 
of  the  moratorium  demonstrations  is 
that  it  is  embraced  by  our  enemies  as  a 
sign  of  good  faith  toward  them  and  that 
it  is  subsequently  anti-American.  I  do  not 
agree  with  this  position,  and  I  believe 
that  recent  surveys  by  major  news  media 
bear  me  out  on  my  views.  The  great  num- 
bers who  participated  in  the  October 
moratorium  stated  nothing  more  than 
they  desire  a  speedy  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Their  concern  is  for  their  coim- 
try,  the  United  States,  and  they  have  not 
loaned  their  conscience  and  efforts  to 
those  who  would  kill  or  maim  their 
brothers,  friends,  and  former  classmates 

We  must  not  allow  the  statements  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  force  us  into 
opposing  things  which  we  would  other- 
wise heartily  approve.  While  Congress  is 
united  in  its  goal  for  peace,  they  are 
divided  upon  the  ways  in  which  it  can 
be  achieved.  The  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try, including  those  who  participated  in 
the  moratorium,  are  also  united  in  the 
goal  of  peace  and  are  equally  divided 
on  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  achieved. 
We  must  not  allow  our  dissatisfaction  of 
the  many  things  that  are  said  by  our 
enemies  or  the  social  appearances  of  the 
participants  actively  opposing  the  war 
to  force  us  into  polarizing  oui'selves  and 
making  opponents  of  those  who  are  in 
truth  our  echoes. 

When  President  Nixon  speaks  of  the 
"silent  majority."  I  know  that  he  is  cor- 
rect, for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
has  the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of 
our  citizens  including  myself  and  many 
of  my  colleagues.  And  on  this  eve  of  No- 
vember's moratorium,  I  ask  each  of  you 
to  look  at  our  Government  and  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  moratorium  and  the 
"silent  majority,"  and  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  conclude  that  all  of  us  are 
united  in  our  search  for  an  early  peace 
in  Vietnam.  The  only  conceivable  differ- 
ence is  in  the  way  that  it  can  be  achieved. 

On  this  latter  point,  the  differences 
are  even  smaller  than  one  might  think 
for  our  points  of  debate  are  not  whether 
President  Nixon  should  continue  his 
withdrawals  but  whether  he  should  in- 
form us  in  advance  of  his  planned  pro- 
cedure for  withdrawal, 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission  I 
should  like  to  include  a  petition  by  stu- 
dents of  Union  College  in  which  234  sig- 
natures gathered  in  support  of  immedi- 
ate peace.  They  have  continued  their  de- 
bates .s.nce  the  15th  of  October  and  I 
do  not  perceive  of  this  ajs  being  in  oppo- 
sition to  President  Nixon  or  their  Gov- 
ernment. I  respect  and  commend  them 
on  their  concern  for  their  Government 
and  on  the  constructive  way  they  have 
elected   to   let   their   feelings  be  known. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  as  elected  Rep- 
resentatives can  continue  our  debates 
with  an  open  mind  so  as  to  allow  our 
acts  to  be  free  and  responsive  to  the  peo- 
ple rather  than  be  reactions  to  a  social 
element  which  we  do  not  like  or  state- 
ments from   enemies  of  our  country. 

The  petition  follows : 

Dear  Congressman  Carter:  We  the  under- 
signed rtudents  and  faculty  of  Union  College. 
BartKjurvlUe.  Ky.  do  feel  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  must  stop.  We  demand  that  you  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  end  this  sense- 
leys  war 
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SICNKBS 

Karen  Jackson. 

Emily  Peeley. 

Sornchal  Serovlnin. 

Christopher  Kord. 

Timothy  Feeley. 

Rochelle  Purtah. 

Al  TailouB. 

Sue  Boyer. 

Alice  Smaller. 

Doug  Werley. 

Bob  Baxhdoll. 

Orllnda  E.  Reld. 

Christina  Williams. 

Nik*  Stallard. 

Brian  Sullivan. 

Ruseell  F.  Silver. 

Alice  Woodward. 

Richard  Poshay. 

Robert  Wlldrick. 

Tom  Burns. 

Barbara  Thorpe. 

William  R.  Schad. 

Rolaert  J.  Clement. 

William  A.  Longacro. 

Richard  Reed,  Jr. 

'Virginia  Anne  Myers. 

Bob  Stevens. 

Juanlta  Bain. 

Margaret  Hammond. 

Celleta  Knuckles. 

B.  J.  Hisk. 

Jerry  YeUln. 

Diane  Hughes. 

Ktu-1  T.  Merchant. 

Janle  Ann  Nelson. 

Steven  Goodman. 

Bill  Isblster. 

Lisa  Long. 

Linda  J.  Smith. 

John  J.  Schamp. 

David  W.  Whltcomb. 

Judy  Peaco. 

Rick  Illes. 

Carol  Francis. 

Jim  Habercan. 

Dennis  Hamilton. 

Douglas  P.  SchelllnsJwet. 

Mary  Lee  Wood. 

Suzanne  GUliam. 

Timothy  Cleary. 

H.  Doyle  Mills. 

Ken  Mackay. 

Edward  Busser. 

Donald  Parker. 

Joe  Collins. 

Bruce  Ricardo. 

Len  Dufresne. 

Robert  E.  Jordan. 

Jody  Cloud. 

Margo  Jackson. 

Vlcki  Wllburn. 

Rev.  Tyrrell  Keller, 

Pauline  Splcer. 

Doreen  Johns. 

Charles  W.  Klpp. 

Ed  Black. 

Michael  Pruslna. 

Owen  Skaggs. 

Larry  Curd. 

Fred  Gross. 

Celeste  Wilson. 

Ruth  Ann  Lakeman. 

Clevis  O.  Carter. 

Nicholas  PoulOB. 

Barbara  Lane. 

Tom  Hodgklns. 

James  L.   York. 

Ray  King  Smith. 

Diane  Logan. 

Patricia  Connor. 

Debby  Ward. 

Vlckl  Caswell. 

Molly  Kemmer. 

Edward  Barber. 

Nancy  Blair. 

Quentin  Yeager. 

William  Phipps. 

Dave  J.  Urtch. 

G.  Glaaeman. 
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John  R.  Podlackowlcli. 
Deborah  Minard. 

Bob  Kimble. 

Steve  Gerb. 

Thomas  J.  Plynn. 

Brenda  Jones. 

Steve  Trumble. 

Blllle  Jean  Morris. 

Peggy  M.  Wallace. 

L.  H.  McPherson. 

Thurman  Faxln. 

Robin  Garslauser. 

Stephen  B.  Powler. 

Richard  Child. 

Cynthia  Lee  Merrill. 

Gerry  Brlgante. 

Haustost  von  deBurg-Vlsta. 

Stephen  F.  Belle. 

Stephen  Chrlsos. 

Andy  Savarese. 

Ton  R.  Dlgell. 

Douglas  V.  Smith. 

David  E.  Hey. 

Paul  P.  Klrby. 

Ken  Mubers. 

Gregg  Turner. 

Emily  Willis. 

Martin  Kumor. 

Tom  Richardson. 

Chris  Brozyno. 

Pete  Miller. 

Demer  A.  Carrlmita. 

Denis  Volpe. 

William  Darnell. 

Tom  Buddenhagen. 

Eric  Krebs. 

Peter  Qulmby. 

Herbert  R.  Harmsen  Jr. 

Janle  Parkey. 

Bob  Blls. 

R.  Terry  Bolen. 

Sherry  Moore. 

Sandi  Schnltz. 

Sandra  Grubb. 

Doug  Hlnderer. 

Fred  Baldwin. 

Herman  B.  Gonzalez. 

Paul  Rudolph. 

Bob  McCuUough. 

Ralph  Sherman. 

Christopher  Columbia. 

Peter  Chin. 

Charles  C.  McDoweU. 

John  Entehlsan. 

David  Bandelln. 

Roger  Hamilton.. 

Kenneth  Semtyader. 

Steven  S.  Roto. 

Scott  M.  Elliott. 

Wm.  A.  D.  Nlonla. 

Eric  SmaU. 

Gary  Kennedy. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cantrell. 

Walter  Yotka. 

David  R.  Ganary. 

Robert  E.  Bodenlos. 

Bruce  Aldele. 

Forrest  M.  Wilkinson. 

Bob  Magulre. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Hampton. 

Randy  Parmett. 

Robert  HenshaU. 

Ella  Sue  Logan. 

David  Bird. 

Thomas  Floy. 

Jeff  Guile. 

Bill  Pierce. 

Ed  LUUe. 

George  Plsher. 

Bob  Sclolte. 

Paul  Andrews. 

Scott  Anderson. 

Judith  Mays. 

Reglna  Bean. 

Edward  R.  Schneider. 

Nancy  L.  Perry. 

Elaine  P.  Abbot. 

Neal  A.  Bender. 

Greg  L.  KUnedensts. 

Bruce  M.  Freedman. 

Douglas  Bownjack. 


Michelle  Palmer. 
Kala  J.  Moore. 
Thomas  N.  Cady. 
Mike  Esposlto. 
Marc  Goodhart. 
Ann  ConslgUo. 
David  West. 
Bill  Beebe. 
Bruce  E.  Barnes. 
Michael  E.  Carlson. 
Pat  Ragone. 
James  E.  De  Rocco. 
Beth  Ballard. 
Llndsey  Davis. 
Stephen  B.  Roberts. 
Rickey  Pack. 
Arthur  Comocho. 
Douglas  W.  Jones,  Jr. 
Debbie  De  Luca. 
Marvin  Miller. 
Jane  Doner. 
Bruce  Burdett. 
Pam  Foley. 
Joseph  W.  Stone.  Jr. 
Catherine  Bradbury. 
Linda  Gudner. 
Helen  Hammon. 
Sallle  Dodd. 
Grant  P.  Wallace. 
Crelg  Ferguson. 
Thomas  J.  Stanton. 
Chester  R.  Lyons. 
Betty  Valentine. 
Ruth  Ann  Payne. 
Mary  Moore. 
Charlene  Valentine. 
John  P.  Graham. 
Glenn  E.  Marston. 
Clark  Taylor. 
Paul  F.  Whlttaker. 
Clayton  W.  Gove. 
Janice  M.  Prunier. 


A  NOSTALGIC  EVENING  AT  THE 
GRAND  OLD  DRISKILL:  FUND 
RAISING  FOR  A  LIVING  MUSEUM 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1969 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your 
permission  I  would  take  this  opportunity 
to  reminisce  about  a  bygone  era— but 
it  is  nostalgia  with  a  purpose. 

Last  month,  I  was  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  activity  which  I  will  ex- 
plain in  detail,  but  first  I  would  caU  your 
attention  to  what  was  once  the  grandest 
old  lady  west  of  St.  Louis.  I  refer  to  the 
magnificent,  although  faded,  Driskill 
Hotel  in  Austin.  Tex.  Just  to  walk  into 
the  wide  lobby  on  the  main  floor  imme- 
diately invokes  memories  of  a  life  style 
that  used  to  be.  This  hotel  has  been  the 
meeting  place  of  Presidents,  of  Gover- 
nors, of  State  officials  of  varying  impor- 
tance— and  of  the  common  man. 

There  are  a  few  of  us  die-hards  re- 
maining who  recall  the  gaiety  and 
grandeiu"  of  the  era. 

The  opening  of  the  Driskill  was  her- 
alded in  the  Austin  Daily  Statesman  on 
Friday  morning,  December  17,  1886,  in 
headlines  as  "What  a  Bonanza  Austin 
Possesses  in  Its  New  Caravansary."  The 
subhead  continued  the  description,  "A 
Blessing  to  the  City  and  State  Which 
Cannot  Be  Overestimated." 

Prom  that  gala  beginning,  the  Driskill 
grew  in  purpose  and  in  legend.  In  Its 
time,  this  grand  old  lady  has  been  hostess 
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to  a  President,  scores  of  Governors,  even 
more  legislators  and  throngs  of  lobby- 
ists, rep>orters,  and  the  socialites  of  eight 
decades. 

Walter  Long,  an  Austin  historian  of 
considerable  note,  describes  the  early 
Drisklll  as — 

Originally,  there  were  sixty  rooms,  very 
large,  some  later  were  partitioned,  a  lew 
added,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen.  Square  nails  were  used  throvighout 
all  the  woodwork  and  It  was  the  most  com- 
fortable, spacious  hotel  south  of  St.  Louis  .  .  . 
TTie  hotel  was  gas  lighted  and  steam  heated. 
Warm  mineral  water  from  the  artesian  well 
was   available   to  every  customer. 

Today,  the  Driskill  is  undergoing  an- 
other of  several  traumatic  changes.  Sev- 
eral times  in  its  history,  the  hotel  has 
been  closed.  Just  this  year,  it  narrowly 
avoided  the  wrecking  ball  and  bulldozer 
when  some  stalwarts  came  forth  to  save 
a  portion  of  the  grand  old  building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  this  is  quite  a 
preamble,  but  I  wanted  to  attempt  the 
proper  setting  for  a  night  that  was  billed 
as  "A  nostalgic  Evening  at  the  Grand 
Old  Driskill"  which  was  the  initial  fund- 
raising  effort  of  the  newly  formed  Austin 
ITOturarTScience  Guild.  The  purpose — the 
planning  and  construction  of  one  of  the 
most  exciting  educational  resources 
dreamed  of  for  Austin :  a  living  museum 
of  Texas  flora  and  faima. 

The  living  museum  will  be  a  part  of 
Zilker  Park  in  Austin.  Tlie  joint  project 
of  the  Aiistin  Natural  Science  Associa- 
tion and  tlie  ANSA  will  be.  in  effect,  a 
native  Texas  zoo  composed  of  several 
ecological  communities  representing  the 
major  regions  of  the  State. 

No  better  locale  could  have  been  se- 
lected for  this  fund  raising  effort  than 
the  Driskill  Hoted — a  museum  of  yester- 
year. 

Thus,  it  was  the  perfect  setting  for  the 
rather  nostalgic  evening.  While  the  old 
stories  of  the  Driskills  legend  circulated 
about  the  room,  the  crowd  assumed  a 
good,  warmhearted  mood.  And  rightfully 
so.  For  the  evening,  a  mock  hotel  staff 
was  assembled  Including  former  Gov. 
Allan  Shivers  as  'hotel  manager  "  and 
Mayor  Travis  LaRue  as  'bell  captain." 
The  list  of  notables  is  too  long  to  reprint 
here,  but  I  would  mention  the  "bar- 
tenders"— namely.  State  Senator  Charles 
Herring,  local  business  leader  John  R. 
Kingsbery,  and  the  Congressman  from 
the  10th  District,  myself. 

In  October  1946,  an  official  historical 
marker  was  erected  for  the  Driskill  Hotel 
and  Mr.  Walter  E.  Long,  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  civic  and  historical  men  our 
city  has  ever  known,  made  some  remarks 
that  are  worthy  of  remembrance,  and  I 
want  to  include  them  at  this  time: 
A  Pace  Prom  the  History  of  the  Driskill 
(By  Walter  E.  Long) 

On  October  25.  1966.  Central  Texas  friends 
of  Austin's  DriskUI  Hotel  gathered  in  Its 
Br.->zos  Street  entrtinceway  to  see  and  hear 
Its  dedication  as  an  official  historic  site  of 
Texas.  Governor  John  Connally.  Austin's 
Mayor  Lester  Palmer,  Judge  J.  M.  Watson, 
and  other  dignitaries  paid  tribute;  relatives 
(if  the  hotel's  first  owner,  Colonel  Jesse 
Driskill,  were  introduced  and  a  general  his- 
toric occasion  was  enjoyed  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Jessie  Mcllroy  Smith  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  W.  Negley.  The  moving  moment,  how- 
ever, came  Just  before  the  plaques  were  un- 
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covered.  Mr.  Walter  E.  Long,  read  the  follow- 
ing remarks. 
My  Friends, 

In  this  day  of  fading  gratitude  I  shall  not 
bore  you  Faithful,  who  are  conscious  of  your 
heritage,  with  too  many  words  about  the 
history  of  this  living  moment  of  Austin's 
past,  and  present. 

Perhaps  its  tomorrow  will  be  a  parking 
lot! 

I  am  "much  obliged"  to  Jessie  Mcllory 
Smith,  Mrs  Jim  Hart,  and  their  fellow  work- 
ers, who  hold  their  tireless  hands  in  the 
leaking  dikes  of  a  great  nation's  civilization. 
The  only  fundamental   teacher  Is  history. 

Col.  Jesse  L  Driskill  bought  three  lots 
from  Sir  William  J  Ollphant,  a  Scotsman 
from  Dimfirmallum,  Scotland,  early  In  the 
1880's.  and  on  six  lots  began  construction 
of  the  Driskill  in  1885  which  opened  De- 
cember 20th,  1886.  It  cost  $400,000  with  a 
large  debt  against  it 

The  bust  of  Col.  Drisklll  faces  South,  that 
of  his  son  "Tobe"  faces  West,  and  "Bud" 
faces  East 

The  grandfather  of  Ed  St.  John,  a  noted 
stone  maslon  of  the  70's  and  80's,  directed 
all  the  stone  work  in  this  building  of  Ro- 
manesque architecture. 

One  horn  was  broken  from  the  steer's  head 
beneath  the  bust  of  "Tobe,"  but  was  dow- 
elled  back  so  securely  by  Mr  St.  John,  that 
his  assurance  that  he  could  "fit  It."  stands 
good  for  eighty  years. 

Originally  there  were  sixty  rooms,  very 
large,  some  later  were  partitioned,  a  few 
added,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen.  Square  nails  were  used  through- 
out all  woodwork.  "It  was  the  most  comfort- 
able, spacious,  luxurious,  hotel  south  of  St. 
Louis." 

The  tragic  story  of  Mr.  DrlsklU's  fortunes 
was  given  me  by  some  of  the  old-timers  of 
the  80's.  He  and  his  sons,  with  numerous 
drovers,  left  his  ranches  in  South  Texas  In 
the  early  .spring  of  1888  with  some  3.000 
head  of  cattle  for  ills  northern  pastures  In 
the  Dakotas.  On  the  way  they  were  caught 
by  one  of  the  most  severe  blizzards  in  his- 
tory and  nearly  every  head  was  frozen — 
many  of  them  standing.  His  debts  on  the 
Driskill  could  not  be  met. 

The  hotel  changed  hands  several  times. 
One  of  the  owners  being  Major  George  W. 
Littlelield  in  1897. 

The  hotel  was  closed  several  times  between 
1886  and  1906.  about  which  date  it  was  ac- 
quired by  Dr.  E  P.  Wilmot.  During  these  pe- 
riods a  negro  man  and  his  wife  were  the 
trusted  custodians. 

Traveling  men  looked  forward  to  their  stay 
In  the  Drisklll  in  the  early  days  of  the  South- 
ern P.icific  and  the  International  and  Great 
Northern  railroads. 

The  hotel  was  gas  lighted  and  steam 
heated.  Warm  mineral  water  from  the  arte- 
sian well  was  available  to  all  customers.  Salt 
ate  out  the  casing  every  few  years. 

Todays  Inner  dining  room  has  the  most 
beautiful  wainscoting  to  be  found  in  any 
hotel  of  the  nation  It  was  fitted  from  the 
niatclied  mahogany  headboards  of  the  first 
beds  which  Mr.  W.  L  Stark  and  Mrs.  Sully 
Roberdeau  .saved  half  a  century  ago 

Mr.  Stark  was  manager  from  1906  until 
June  1944.  He  was  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  accommodating  business  men  I  have  ever 
known. 

Call  bells,  not  telephones,  connected  the 
oftlce  with  every  room.  Reverse  calls  got 
service 

The  bar  was  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
nation  and  now  graces  the  reception  desk. 

The  corner  stone  inscription  on  the  East 
side  Reads — "The  Driskill— Erected  1885- 
1886  -  J  N.  Preston  and  Son,  Architects  ":  and 
on  the  South  side —  This  Stone  Presented  by 
the  Business  Men  of  Austin  " 

And  the  walls  of  this  old  romantic  struc- 
ture—  if  they  could  talk — I  would  cease  my 
ramblings  and  listen — 
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LISTEN — to  the  sobs  of  the  heartbroken 
Carlotta  as  I  look  for  her  beautiful  face  in 
her  mirrors  of  1863. 

LISTEN—  to  the  stories  of  my  old  friend 
Pete  Lawless,  who  made  the  Drisklll  his  home 
from  the  day  Ic  opened  until  1928 

LISTEN~to  the  orchestras  of  University 
Final  Balls  and  Governors'  Inaugurals  as 
"After  the  BiiU'  fades  away  as  the  break  of 
dawn  at  the  Crystal  Ball  Room. 

LISTEN— Yes.  as  I  li.sten  I  come  alert  with 
a  jolt  as  the  bullets  of  a  six-shooter  of  a 
noted  lawyer  glance  from  the  sturdy  cast- 
iron  columns  In  the  broad  hallways  and  im- 
bed themselves  in  these  old  walls  as  he  mls.ses 
his  t.irget— the  other  lawyer! 

ONCE  MORE  I  listen  for  the  tantalizing 
sound  that  comes  to  me  over  el-'ht  decades — 
Head  Waiter  Old  Sam  is  calling.  "Dinnah  is 
now  served  in  de  Crystal  Ball  Room.  Roast 
Ham.  Fried  Chicken.  O'Possum  an  Sweet  Po- 
tatoes, Virginia  Style,  thirty-five  cents  .  .  ." 
and  the  sounds  from  the  old  walls  fade  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  days  of  Jim 
Hogg  and  earlier,  this  great  old  hotel  has 
been  the  center  of  nearly  all  the  histori- 
cal entertainments  that  our  city  has  en- 
joyed. The  walls  of  this  old  hotel  hold 
some  of  the  greatest  secrets  of  Texas 
history.  Every  inaugural  reception  for 
many  years  was  held  here.  An  entire 
book  could  be  written  about  the  events 
and  episodes  covered  with  the  service  of 
Judge  Ruben  Gaines  who  served  on  our 
supreme  coiu-t.  Our  late  beloved  Col. 
Ernest  Thompson  has  recorded  many  de- 
lightful stories  about  this  hotel  and  par- 
ticularly about  Judge  Gaines  for  whom 
he  served  as  secretary  in  the  early  1900's. 

On  election  night  in  1964,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  was  elected  the  36th  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  received  the  elec- 
tion returns  from  around  the  Nation 
from  the  Jim  Hogg  suite  in  the  Driskill 
Hotel.  Not  only  were  we  proud  to  have  the 
eyes  of  the  Nation  turned  to  this  native 
Texas  son  and  his  gracious  wife  and  fam- 
ily— but  in  a  smaller  way,  we  were  proud 
for  the  Nation  to  view  the  charm  of  this 
grand  old  hotel  which  has  been  at  the 
pulse  beat  of  virtually  every  historical 
event  in  Texas  since  its  opening. 

That  was  indeed  a  great  night  to  re- 
member. 


RURAL   AMERICA   LOSES    A   GREAT 
FRIEND 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  great  sorrow  last  week  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  my  good  friend. 
Howard  Bertsch,  formerly  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

During  his  term  as  Administrate r,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  have  Mr.  Bertsch  en 
more  than  one  occasion  as  a  visitor  in 
my  district,  and  though  liis  background 
was  in  Oregon,  many  of  us  in  Oklahoma 
considered  him  one  of  us.  He  was  an  out- 
standing public  servant  with  a  deep  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  of  our  rural 
areas  and  our  rural  people. 

When  Mr.  Bertsch  left  Government 
service,  he  did  not  slow  down  in  his  ef- 
forts to  help  these  rural  people.  At  the 
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time  of  his  death  he  was  director  of  pro- 
gram development  of  the  Rural  Housing 
Alliance,  a  nonprofit  organization  dedi- 
cated to  providing  adequate  housing  in 
rural  areas. 

Rural  America  is  going  to  miss  Mr. 
Bertsch. 

TRUCK  WHEEL  INCIDENT  SHOWS 
WHY  TOUGHER  AUTO  SAFETY 
LAWS  ARE  NEEDED 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1969 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee this  week  began  considering  making 
major  changes  in  current  automobile 
safety  legislation.  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
many  proposals  up  before  the  committee 
will  signiflcantly  strengthen  this  Impor- 
tant law. 

Although  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has  not 
yet  slated  action  in  this  area,  hopefully 
auto  safety  law  revision  will  be  on  the 
committee's  agenda  In  the  near  future. 

One  key  amendment  appears  to  be 
forcing  a  massive  showdown  between 
safety  exponents  and  car  makers.  If 
passed,  the  amendment  would  require 
manufacturers  to  correct  safety-related 
defects  at  their  own  expense.  Since  the 
auto  Industry  has  always  been  more  in- 
terested In  profits  rather  than  In  safety, 
pressure  from  them  opposing  this  change 
has  been  extremely  heavy. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  must  be 
passed  by  the  Congress  so  that  manda- 
tory recalls  and  corrections  are  Imposed 
upon  manufacturers.  As  a  rationale  for 
the  amendment,  I  need  only  point  out  an 
ongoing  controversy  In  which  the  man- 
ufacturers exhibit  what  I  term  an  ex- 
traordinary callous  disregard  for  health 
and  safety— all  for  the  sake  of  saving  a 
few  dollars. 

On  May  28,  1969,  General  Motors  noti- 
fied owners  of  around  200,000  Chevrolet 
and  GMC  trucks  that  wheels  supplied 
with  their  vehicles  were  defective,  prone 
to  sudden  collapse  under  heavy-loading 
conditions.  But,  instead  of  offering  to  re- 
place the  defective  wheels,  GM  told  truck 
owners  they  would  have  to  bear  the  cost 
and  out-of -service  time  themselves. 

In  its  letter  to  truck  owners.  General 
Motors  admits  that  the  wheels  are  a 
safety  hEizard,  but  then  seeks  to  shift 
the  burden  onto  the  owners  using  the 
theory — one  already  disputed  by  a  num- 
ber of  safety  and  engineering  experts — 
that  the  trucks  were  not  meant  to  be 
loaded  with  heavy  equipment,  such  as 
cab-over  campers.  However,  when  the 
trucks  were  originally  sold,  advertise- 
ments by  Chervolet  and  GMC  empha- 
sized their  capability  for  such  cab-over 
use. 

Under  current  auto  safety  legislation, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  is 
powerless  to  order  recall.  In  addition,  the 
Department's  procedures  for  notification 
require  that  only  the  manufacturer— 
thus  excluding  injured  parties — can  ap- 
pear before  it. 


The  pending  amendment  to  the  law 
would  correct  this  type  problem  by  re- 
quiring that  whenever  such  a  defect  does 
occur  that  manufacturers  would  recall 
vehicles  and  absorb  all  remedial  costs. 

The  truck-wheel  incident  might  have 
gone  unchallenged  had  not  a  group  of 
California  truck  owners  filed  a  class  ac- 
tion suit  against  General  Motors  in  Au- 
gust. Until  then,  the  situation  marked 
the  first  time  when  acknowledged  failure 
of  a  part  in  an  automobile  required  re- 
call, and  when  the  manufacturer  cir- 
culated notice  to  owners  that  recall  was 
necessary,  but  told  the  owners  that  they 
had  to  pay  for  the  failure  caused  by 
improper  manufacture. 

This  class-action  suit  was  made  in  the 
name  of  all  owners  of  the  specific  ^i-ton 
truck.  On  their  behalf,  it  asks  $97.5  mil- 
lion in  specific  and  general  damages, 
$180  million  In  treble  damages  on  price 
discrimination— resulting  from  General 
Motors'  early  free  replacement  of  these 
wheels  to  certain  fleet  owners,  an  action 
denied  to  Individual  owTiers- plus  $150 
mllMon  In  punitive  damages. 

Filing  of  the  suit  has  brought  about 
some  changes.  The  National  Highway 
Safety  Board  reopened  its  investigation 
of  the  incident;  initial  investigation  and 
administrative  proceedings  had  ended  in 
May  when  the  first  letter  to  the  truck 
owners  was  sent.  Then,  nearly  8  weeks 
after  the  complaint  was  charged.  Gen- 
eral Motors  issued  another  letter  revers- 
ing part  of  its  previous  position. 

The  new  letter  went  to  owners  of 
around  40,000  of  the  trucks,  but  only  to 
those  who  bought  trucks  with  camper 
attachments.  In  the  letter.  GM  offers  free 
replacement  of  the  wheels. 

GM's  partial  capitulation  still  leaves 
the  owners  of  approximately  160,000 
trucks  with  the  necessity  of  paying  for 
replacement  themselves.  All  the  wheels 
are  potentially  dangerous,  and  General 
Motors  will  not  escape  from  liability — 
or  from  the  law  suit — by  this  maneuver. 
The  faulty  wheels  represent  a  tremen- 
dous hazard  to  all  drivers,  not  only  to 
the  truck  owners,  and  It  is  well  within 
the  public  interest  that  all  the  wheels  be 
replaced.  But,  according  to  the  existing 
auto  safety  law,  nothing  can  be  done  to 
force  GM  into  replacing  the  wheels  on  all 
200,000  vehicles. 

Hopefully.  Congress  will  soon  amend 
the  law  so  that  this  situation  wQl  never 
arise  again.  But  until  that  time,  judicial 
action  seems  to  be  the  only  means  of 
providing  pressure  upon  the  manu- 
facturers to  comply  with  strict  safety 
standards. 

I  support  this  class  action  suit,  and  I 
now  place  in  the  Record  two  articles 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  describing 
in  further  details  the  history  of  the  truck 
wheel  incident: 

IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  August  14. 

1969] 

GM.  Kelsey-Hayes  Sued  for  $427.5  Million 

Over  Possibly  DErEcrivi  Truck  Wheels 

General  Motors  Corp.  was  served  with  a 
class  action  suit  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Los 
Angeles  County  for  failing  to  pay  for  the 
replacement  of  possibly  defective  wheels  on 
about  150.000  of  its  truclts. 

In  Detroit,  neither  GM  nor  Kelsey-Hayes 
Co.  which  was  also  named  in  the  suit,  had  any 


Immediate  comment  Kelsey-Hayes  manufac- 
tured the  wheels  for  DM. 

The  class  action,  believed  to  be  the  first  of 
Its  kind  in  the  automotive  industry,  involves 
eight  specific  charges  and  asks  for  compen- 
sation totaling  $427.5  million. 

A  class  action  means  the  grievance  Is 
brought  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  and  all 
others  with  the  same  grievance  According  to 
Ralph  Nader,  auto  Industry  critic,  such  ac- 
tions have  been  successfully  broughtiln  other 
fields  in  recent  years. 

In  this  Instance,  it  revolved  around  a  GM 
"advisory"  made  last  May  28.  At  the  time. 
GM  sent  out  letters  to  owners  of  certain 
1960-1965  trucks  advising  them  that  If  the 
trucks  were  overloaded,  they  ran  the  danger 
of  the  wheels  disintegrating.  But  unlike  other 
recalls.  GM  did  not  offer  to  pay  for  the  re- 
placement of  the  tires  or  wheels.  Instead.  GM 
suggested  the  owners  of  the  vehicles  do  so  at 
their  own  expense. 

At  the  time.  Mr.  Nader  sharply  objected  to 
the  tactic.  He  said  that  most  of  the  trucks 
were  three-quarter-ton  vehicles  that  had 
been  advertised  as  vacation  camper  carriers. 
He  suggested  that  GM  had  misled  the  public 
bv  advertising  the  vehicles  as  camper  carriers, 
when  in  fact  the  wheels  were  not  strong 
enough  for  the  added  weight  of  a  camper, 
which  usually  Is  a  metal  cabin  placed  on 
the  truck  bed. 

The  present  lawsuit,  filed  under  California 
laws,  is  on  behalf  of  G.  W  Anthony  and 
Herbert  Lockerbie,  and  all  others  who  re- 
ceived GM's  letter. 

According  to  attorney  Steve  Zetterberg. 
replacement  for  each  of  the  trucks  would 
run  about  $250  However,  the  suit  asks  lor 
$97  5  million  in  specific  and  general  dam- 
ages. $180  million  in  treble  damages  on  price 
discrimination,  plus  $100  million  in  punitive 
damages  from  GM  and  another  $50  million 
from  Kelsey-Hayes. 

Although  the  sums  are  large.  Mr.  Zetter- 
berg feels  that  "basically  were  asking  that 
GM  immediately  repair,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, the  failures  they  set  forth  In  their 
advisory  letter." 

Mr.  Nader  sees  the  action  as  far  more  sig- 
nificant. He  says  that  grievances  of  this  kind, 
involving  only  several  hundred  dollars  per 
buyer,  have  frequently  had  no  recourse  in 
the  courts.  Because  of  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  involved,  neither  the  peo- 
ple with  the  grievance  nor  the  courts  have 
been  willing  to  take  legal  action.  A  class 
action  suit,  however,  forces  the  issue  on  be- 
half of  all  those  slmliarly  Involved  and  thus 
represents  a  "mass  consumer  remedy  agautst 
the  mass  producers."  Mr   Nader  says. 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct   10.  19691 

GM  Will  Recall  200,000  Trucks;   It 

Refused  in  May 

Detroit — General  Motors  Corp..  under 
pressure  from  a  mullimllion-doUar  class- 
action  suit  and  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, said  it  will  notify  owners  of  about 
200,000  of  its  Chevrolet  and  GMC  trucks  that 
it  will  replace  wheels  on  any  with  camper 
attachments.  GM  estimates  that  there  are 
about  40.000  of  the  I960-to-l965  models  with 
such  attachments. 

In  May.  the  company  sent  an  "advisory"  to 
owners  of  the  vehicles  advising  them  that  if 
the  trucks  were  overloaded  there  was  a  dan- 
ger of  the  wheels  disintegrating  But  GM 
didn't  offer  to  pay  for  the  replacement  of  the 
wheels,  as  Is  common,  but  suggested  the 
owners  of  the  vehicles  replace  them  at  their 
own  exjjense. 

The  class-siction  suit  against  GM  was  filed 
in  August  In  superior  court  of  Los  Angeles. 
It  asked,  on  behalf  of  all  owners  of  such 
trucks.  $975  million  in  specific  and  general 
damages  and  $180  million  In  treble  damages 
on  price  discrimination,  plus  $100  million  in 
punitive  damages  from  GM  and  another  $50 
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million  from  Kelsey-Hayea  Co..  which  manu- 
lactiired  the  wheels  for  OM. 

GM  said  It  stiu  considers  Itself  under  no 
obligation  to  replace  the  wheel*  but  U  offer- 
ing to  do  so  "In  tbe  Interest  oX  reducing  the 
f.ifety  hazard  reaultlng  from  overloading" 
and  as  a  basis  for  terminating  an  Investiga- 
tion by  the  FedfraJ  Highway  Administration. 

After  the  suit  was  filed,  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  asked  GM  to  ex- 
plain why  It  hadn't  recalled  all  the  trucks. 
GM  In  lU  st.^tement  yesterday  disclosed  that 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator  made  a 
preliminary  finding  of  the  existence  of  a  de- 
fect, but  GM  "presented  test  data  and  other 
evidence  demonstrating  that  in  fact  these 
wheels  are  not  defbctlve." 

Attorney  Steve  Zetterberg.  who  filed  the 
class  action  suit,  said  OM's  decision  "Is  the 
main  guts  about  what  we  have  asked  for  " 
He  declared  that  OM  took  the  action  more 
as  "a  reaction  to  our  suit"  than  in  response 
to  the  Federal  Government's  investigation. 
However,  he  cautioned  that  the  suit  might 
continue  If  some  truck  owners  "still  aren't 
helped  by  it." 

The  company  sdld  about  200  wheel  fail- 
ures were  reported,,  almost  all  on  trucks  with 
campers. 

While  emphasizing  that  its  offer  to  replace 
tlie  wheels  applies  only  to  pickup  Uucks  on 
which  campers  or  special  bodies  have  been 
LoEtallQd,  GM  said  it  is  informing  other  own- 
er* tb^t^.the  company  will  replace  their 
wheels  should  they  decide  to  put  such  bod- 
ies on  their  truclas  In  the  future.  GM  also 
said  it  will  reimburse  any  owner  who  bought 
wheels  because  of  the  earlier  warning. 

General  Motors  said  It  Informed  owners 
that  wheels  on  trucks  without  special  bodies 
or  campers  are  adequate  "as  long  as  yxiu  do 
not  exceed  the  maximum  load  capacity"  at 
specified  tire  inflation  pressures. 


INVESTMENT  COMPANY  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT   OP    1969 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

ar  cBOBOiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  STUCKBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce and  Finance  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  I  have 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought 
to  the  proposed  Investment  Company 
Amendments  Act  of  1969.  pending  before 
our  committee  as  HH.  11995.  This  bill 
stems  from  the  1966  report  by  the  Secur- 
ities and  Exchange  Commission  of  its 
study  of  Investment  company  growth. 
Legislative  proposals  to  implement  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  SEC  in  the 
1966  report  were  introduced  in  1967  and 
were  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1968.  How- 
ever, various  interested  groups  became 
very  concerned  with  some  aspects  of 
the  proposals,  and  the  House  took  no  ac- 
tion on  the  bill. 

In  early  1969  -similar  bills  were  again 
introduced  in  the  Senate  and  after  ex- 
tensive hearings  a  "cloan  bill" — S.  2224 — 
was  reported  in  the  Senate  on  May  21. 
1969.  and  passed  on  May  26.  That  bill  is 
H.R.  11995  whith,  together  with  other 
related  bills,  will  be  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings by  our  Subcommittee  commencing 
November  12. 

I  have  in  the  past  expressed  reserva- 
tions and  doubt,  as  to  the  need  for  this 
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legislation  since  neither  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  nor  anyone 
else  has  up  to  this  time  come  forward 
with  any  substantial  evidence  of  mis- 
management, wrongdoing,  excessive 
profitability,  excessive  compensation  for 
salesmen,  or  excessive  compensation  for 
the  management  of  investment  com- 
panies. The  recommendations  of  the 
SEC  seem  to  be  based  more  upon  the 
need  for  updating  some  provisions  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  and 
related  statutes,  and  simply  because  the 
staff  apparently  thinits  investment  com- 
panies having  now  grown  to  where  total 
assets  approach  $50  billion  that  they  are 
too  large. 

This  seems  strange  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  savings  and  loan  associations  have 
assets  of  $150  billion,  bank  trust  depart- 
ments manage  assets  approaching  $200 
billion,  and  insurance  companies  have 
policies  in  force  approaching  $1  trillion. 
Against  tliis  jackground,  the  size  of  the 
mutual  fund  industry  would  not  seem  to 
be  alarming.  Moreover,  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1^40.  under  which  mu- 
tual funds  are  regulated,  gives  to  the  SEC 
enormous  authority  to  regulate  the  in- 
dustry, much  of  which  has  never  been 
used. 

During  the  time  this  legislation  has 
been  pending.  I  have  endeavored  to  learn 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  opera- 
tions of  the  industry,  the  protection  of 
investors,  the  level  of  compensation  for 
salesmen  and  management,  and  other 
matters  of  similar  importance.  A  great 
many  persons  and  groups  have  discussed 
this  legislation  with  me  and  many  have 
suggested  changes  in  the  SEC  proposals. 
Many  others  have  serious  misgivings  as 
to  whether  such  legislation  is  not  prema- 
ture, in  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  authorized  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  impact  of  institutional  trading  on 
the  securities  markets  and  report  to  Con- 
gress by  September  1970.  Still  others 
think  it  is  unwise  to  enact  such  far- 
reaching  legislation  at  a  time  when  our 
Government  is  taking  drastic  steps  to 
stop  inflation,  which  in  turn  has  caused 
considerable  disruption  in  the  Nation's 
securities  markets.  Trading  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  has  diminished 
nearly  50  percent  during  the  past  6 
months,  and  the  sales  of  mutual  fund 
shares  have  suffered  similar  diminution. 
There  has  been  a  certain  erosion  of  In- 
vestor confidence  due  to  excessive  and 
unjustified  criticism  of  the  mutual  fund 
industry.  There  are  over  5  million  mu- 
tual fund  shareholders  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  have  a  keen  Interest  In 
not  having  Congress  take  any  precipitous 
action  which  will  cause  a  "selling  panic  " 
or  otherwise  affect  the  soundness  of  their 
investment. 

The  success  of  the  mutual  fund  in- 
dustry, like  other  businesses,  depends 
upon  adequate  compensation  for  man- 
agers and  for  salesmen.  Without  this  in- 
centive, mutual  funds  are  unable  to  mar- 
ket the  shares  necessary  to  bring  in  new 
money  to  replace  redemptions,  or  to  pro- 
vide the  management  so  necessary  to 
achieve  successful  investment  perform- 
ance. Nonetheless,  the  Congress  has  a 
responsibility  to  exercise  oversight  and 
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consider  very  carefully  any  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  Our  November  12 
hearings  are  one  element  of  meeting  that 
responsibility.  However,  my  study  of  the 
pending  legislation  persuades  me  that  as 
of  this  time  I  cannot  vote  for  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  unless  it  is  amended 
in  several  significant  particulars. 

In  order  to  provide  the  industry,  its 
management  and  salesmen,  and  mutual 
fund  investors  with  a  vehicle  for  further 
consideration  of  jiending  propc.^als,  I  am 
today  introducing  another  bill,  H.R. 
14737.  which  incorporates  the  varioas 
suggestions,  objections,  and  modifica- 
tions people  have  asked  me  to  consider 
in  connection  with  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. I  am  asking  various  interested 
groups  to  let  me  have  their  comments 
prior  to  the  hearings  on  November  12  so 
that  we  will  have  a  more  complete  record 
on  which  to  base  any  action  respecting 
these  far-re£w;hlng  legislative  proposals. 

Tlie  bill  I  am  introducing  today  varies 
from  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
following  ways: 

First.  It  adds  certified  public  accovmt- 
ants  and  former  personnel  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  in  addi- 
tion to  legal  counsel  as  "interested  per- 
sons." 

Second.  It  restricts  the  Securities  and 
Excliange  Commission  to  administrative 
actions  only  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  in  accordance  with  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 

Third.  It  provides  for  reasonable  prof- 
itability of  brokers  and  dealers  seiling 
mutual  fund  shares,  as  a  protection  for 
small  businesses  and  their  salesmen. 

Fourth.  It  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  allow  higher  sales  loads  for  smaller 
companies  subjected  to  relatively  higher 
operating  costs. 

Fifth.  It  reduces  the  redemption  period 
for  persons  investing  in  front-end  load 
contractual  plans  to  1  year  from  the  3- 
year  period  in  the  bill,  so  small  investors 
can  participate  in  equity  investment 
along  with  more  well-to-do  citizens. 

Sixth.  It  requires  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  accord  defend- 
ants a  fair  opportunity  to  comply  before 
instituting  actions  for  breach  of  fiduciary' 
duty  respecting  management  compensa- 
tion. 

Seventh.  It  limits  legal  action  by  pri- 
vate parties  to  plaintiffs  acting  in  good 
faith  and  with  justifiable  cause. 

Eighth.  It  prohibits  former  Securities 
and  Elxchange  Commission  personnel 
from  participating  in  lawsuits  against 
mutual  funds  for  a  period  of  2  years  alter 
the  end  of  their  employment. 

Ninth.  It  leaves  the  question  of  com- 
mon trust  funds  operated  by  commercial 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
to  existing  rules,  regulations  and  judicial 
decisions. 

Tenth.  It  amends  the  Securitief  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  recognize  the  le- 
gitimacy of  minimum  commission  rates 
on  national  securities  exchanges,  pro- 
vided such  commissions  are  reasonable 
and  they  have  reasonable  access  for  non- 
members  to  such  exchanges. 

Eleventh.  It  preserves  the  existing  re- 
quirement that  oil  and  gas  drilling  pro- 
grams register  their  securities  with  the 
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Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  un- 
der the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  file 
reports  under  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934.  It  also  preserves  the  existing 
exemption  from  registration  imder  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  so  as 
not  to  destroy  these  programs  or  deny  to 
small-  and  middle-income  investors  a 
right  to  participate  in  mineral  explora- 
tion heretofore  reserved  only  for  the 
wealthy  or  to  impair  the  national  secu- 
rity by  stifling  oil  and  gas  exploration 
and  development. 

Twelfth.  It  provides  criminal  penalties 
for  persons  who  foment  unjustified  liti- 
gation against  mutual  funds. 

Thirteenth.  It  gives  mutual  funds  a 
chance  to  avoid  having  the  SEC  or  NASD 
establish  management  and  sales  com- 
pensation, if  they  obtain  approval  of 
management  and  distribution  agree- 
ments by  100  percent  of  the  unaffiliated 
directors  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  out- 
standing shares  within  1  year. 

I  hope  to  have  this  bill  considered 
along  with  other  legislative  proposals.  In 
any  event,  I  will  offer  as  amendments 
to  whatever  bill  our  committee  considers 
the  substantive  proposals  I  have  intro- 
duced today.  Too  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill  are  an ti -small  business 
and  anti-small  investor.  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  any  proposal  that  tends  to  deny 
to  small  business  or  to  small  investors 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  our 
country's  economic  growth. 


NATIONAL   BLOOD   DONOR   MONTH 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
introduced  a  resolution  to  annually  pro- 
claim January  as  "National  Blood  Etonor 
Month."  This  resolution  has  gained  the 
Interest  of  many  people  across  the  Na- 
tion and  I  am  enclosing  for  the  perusal 
of  my  colleagues  an  editorial  by  the 
Kansas  City  Times : 

Fob  a  National   Blood   Donor   Month 

While  one  of  the  Joint  resolutions  pending 
before  both  branches  of  Congress  would 
hardly  attract  world  notice,  it  Is  Important 
to  Americans.  The  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  President  to  declare  January  National 
Blood  Donor  month.  The  purpose  would  be 
to  encourage  more  persons  to  donate  blood. 

Certainly  the  national  publicity  that 
would  surround  such  a  presidential  proc- 
lamation should  Increase  the  number  of  vol- 
unteers. Of  course  many  of  the  new  recruits 
might  prove  to  be  one-time  donors,  but 
even  that  would  be  a  great  help.  January  is 
traditionally  a  month  of  shortages  in  the 
nation's  blood  banks,  which  supply  blood  for 
about  6.5  million  transfusions  a  year.  Bad 
weather  and  the  Christmas  holidays  combine 
to  discourage  would-be  donors.  The  demand 
for  blood,  vtiilch  has  a  usable  life  span  of 
only  21  days,  does  not  drop  accordingly.  If 
anything,  demand  goes  up  in  January.  In 
addition  to  the  Eu:cldent  victims  hurt  on  the 
highways  during  the  holidays,  persons  who 
have  a  choice  in  setting  the  date  for  surgery 
on  themselves  usually  wait  until  after  New 
Year's  to  undergo  operations. 
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Thus  the  resolution,  suggested  by  the 
American  Association  of  B.ood  Banks,  could 
do  much  to  help  make  this  coming  Janu- 
ary different.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress 
acts  on  the  matter  soon  enough  to  give  Pres- 
ident Nixon  time  to  prepare  and  Issue  the 
proclamation  that  Just  might  help  save  lives. 


A  BILL  TO  INCREASE  THE  NUMBER 
OP  DROPOUT  YEARS  AVAILABLE 
IN  DETERMINING  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY   BENEFITS 
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ment  benefits  on  the  same  basis  that 
women  do. 

The  amendment  will  remove  the  pen- 
alties from  which  a  worker  suffers  when 
he  is  laid  off  before  age  65  and  cannot 
get  commensurate  employment  because 
of  his  age.  or  because  he  elects  to  partici- 
pate in  his  company  pension  plan. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
amendment  can  receive  consideration  in 
the  current  review  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  being  made  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  prepar- 
ing legislation  to  correct  a  major  injus- 
tice in  the  social  security  laws.  Under 
present  law,  a  worker's  social  security 
benefits  are  determined  on  the  basis  of 
his  average  social  security  taxable  in- 
come between  1951  and  the  year  he  is 
eligible  for  benefits — 65  years  of  age  for 
full  benefits  and  62  for  reduced  benefits. 
Each  worker  is  able  to  delete  his  5  low- 
est income  years  before  figuring  his  aver- 
age— the  average  which  determines  the 
size  of  his  benefits  during  his  years  of 
retirement.  Most  workers,  of  course,  de- 
lete the  years  between  1951  and  1956 
when  the  social  security  tax  base  was 
only  $3,600  and  their  wages  were  much 
lower  than  present. 

But  this  dropout  provision  which  re- 
moves these  early  very  low  income  years, 
is  restrictive  and  is  most  unfair  for  those 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  who 
may  be  laid  off  before  the  age  they  are 
eligible  for  social  security.  If  a  man  is 
laid  off  because  his  plant  closes  or  he  is 
"merged"  out  of  a  job  at  the  age  of  60, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  find 
new  employment  at  his  previous,  often 
highly  skilled,  rate  of  pay. 

In  addition,  the  present  dropout  of 
low  years  of  earning  provisions  conflict 
with  an  increasing  number  of  private 
pension  plsuis.  For  example,  if  a  worker 
is  able  to  receive  the  benefits  of  his  com- 
pany pension  plan  after  30  years  of  serv- 
ice, and  decides  to  retire  at  age  55,  by 
the  time  he  is  eligible  to  receive  the  so- 
cial security  benefits  he  has  earned  in 
30  years  of  covered  work  and  30  years  of 
paying  into  the  fimd,  he  will  have  to 
average  in  10  years  of  zero  income — 
thus  substantially  reducing  his  monthly 
social  security  benefits.  This  conflict  be- 
tween the  provisions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  private  pension  plans  is 
placing  beneficiaries  in  a  difficult  di- 
lemma, reducing  mobility  in  the  working 
force,  and  causing  workers  to  sacrifice 
benefit  payments  they  have  earned. 

The  amendment  I  am  preparing  today 
will  provide  1  additional  dropout  year  for 
every  10  years  that  a  person  has  worked 
in  an  occupation  covered  by  social  secu- 
rtiy.  Thus  a  person  who  has  worked  30 
years  could  drop  3  years  in  addition  to 
the  five  now  allowed  him.  In  addition, 
the  amendment  changes  the  basis  upon 
whch  benefits  are  computed  from  age  65 
to  62.  In  effect,  this  will  give  an  addi- 
tional 3  dropout  years  to  male  employees, 
allowing  them  to  compute  their  retire- 


HAWAIIS  CONCERN  OVER  POLLU- 
TION AND  ENVIRONMENT  AMAZES 
EXPERTS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  of  pollution  of 
our  natural  resources  is  so  awesome,  it  is 
incomprehensible  that  it  has  taken  so 
long  for  a  national  sense  of  urgency  to 
develop  in  taking  concerted  action  to*^ 
protect  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

The  awakening  concern  of  the  public 
and  of  the  Congress  has  been  evidenced 
in  recent  years  by  the  passage  of  land- 
mark legislation  in  the  fields  of  air  and 
water  pollution.  Nowhere  is  this  concern 
more  evident  than  in  the  Island  State, 
where  prevails  among  its  citizens  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  preserve  that 
unique  natural  beauty  which  is  Hawaii's 
heritage. 

The  deep  involvement  of  Hawaii  resi- 
dents in  the  preservation  of  the  island 
environment  was  immediately  noticed  by 
a  recent  distinguished  visitor.  Mr. 
Sheldon  Samuels,  chief  of  the  field  serv- 
ices in  the  Office  of  Education  and  In- 
formation of  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration.  Mr.  Samuels 
was  in  Hawaii  last  month  to  meet  with 
local  conservationists  and  others  inter- 
ested in  p>articipating  in  the  planned 
hearings  to  set  air  quality  standards  for 
Hawaii. 

He  observed: 

I've  been  here  for  36  hours,  and  it's  fan- 
tastic! .  .  .  There's  more  concern  about  the 
environment  and  pollution  in  Hawaii  than 
in  most  troubled  spots  on  the  Mainland 

Honolulu  Advertiser  planning  wiiter. 
Harold  Hostetler.  htis  written  a  most  in- 
formative article  about  the  yoeman  work 
being  done  by  Mr.  Samuels,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Samuels'  stimulating  and  perceptive 
remarks  should  be  read  by  all  who  are 
concerned  with  what  could  be  and  should 
be  done  to  clean  up  our  environment. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  article,  "Isles'  Interest  in  Pollution 
Amazes  Control  OflScial,"  from  the  Oc- 
tober 29.  1969.  issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser : 

Isles'  Interest  in  Pollution  Amazes 

Contbol  OmciAL 

(By  Harold  Hostetler) 

A  Federal  air  pollution  control  official  hf« 
been   floored,   figuratively   speaking,    by   the 
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Intense   Interest   In   Hawaii   on   matters   In- 
volving pollution  and  the  environment. 

He  is  Sheldon  Samuels,  chief  of  fleld  serv- 
ices in  the  Office  of  Education  and  Informa- 
tion of  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration   (NAPCA), 

"I've  been  here  for  3fl  hours,  and  ifs  fan- 
tastic!" Samuels  told  The  Advertiser  Mon- 
day. ""There's  more  concern  about  the  en- 
vironment and  pollution  In  Hawaii  than  In 
the  most  troubled  spots  on  the  Mainland.'" 

Samuels  Is  In  Hawaii  for  two  days  of  meet- 
ings with  local  conaervatlonlsts  and  others 
Interested  In  partlc)patlng  In  the  planned 
hearings  to  set  air  quality  standards  for 
Hawaii. 

If  Samuels  was  .■^irprlsed  by  the  keen 
Interest  among  IslanU  residents  In  the  en- 
vironment, he  was  quick,  however,  to  come 
up  with  a  theory.  1 

""I  think  It  stems  particularly  from  the 
haoles  who've  come  hire,  many  of  them  try- 
ing to  find  a  place  where  the  urban  Ills  of 
the  Mainland  don't  bxlst."  he  said.  "And 
they  resist  when  thay  see  changes  taking 
place  that  seem  to  b^  bringing  those  Ills  to 
Hawaii." 

Samuels'  own  specialty  Is  aiding  citizen 
participation  in  the  I  establishment  of  air 
quality  standards  as  specified  by  the  Federal 
Clean  Air  Act. 

'"In  the  10  years  I"vej  been  In  this  bu.slness. 
noclty  ar.fitate  has  ever  begun  to  tackle  the 
problem. Ukf  air  polluton)   unless  action  was 
instituted  by  the  citizens  of  the  community. 
be  said. 


'"The    non-expert    t 


aditlonally    leads    the 


way  In  the  fight  to  (control  pollution, "  he 
explained,  although  he  pointed  out  that 
"technical"  persons  such  as  doctors  and 
scientists  have  always  been  Involved  In  sup- 
plying factual  lnform4tlon. 

"But  those  who  are  most  affected  by  pollu- 
tion are  those  who  are  most  apt  to  want  to 
do  something  about  It,"  Samuels  said. 

"Ifs  a  gut  feeling  type  of  thing  when  you 
know  there's  filth  in  the  air,  and  you  know 
it  Isn't  good  for  the  planu  or  for  your  own 
health. 

"This  Is  one  thine  that  everyone  agrees 
on— blue  collar  worker,  student,  no  matter 
who  he  is  When  you  exclude  such  things 
as  the  Vietnam  War  or  race  problems  from 
a  conversation,  you  can  r:nd  everybody 
agreeing  at  least  on  this  one  thing. 

■And  the  interesting  thing  is  that  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  Increase  In  Interest 
in  areas  not  yet  polluted  to  the  extent  cities 
such  as  Los  Angeles  are,"  Samuels  said 

■"People  in  Denver  get  \ipset  because  thev 
wake  up  In  the  motnlng  and  can't  see  the 
mountains  any  more." 

Samviels  said  he  .sees  a  revolution  in  values 
taking  place  In  the  United  States,  a  revo- 
lution which  demands  that  we  clean  up  our 
environment  before  It  atfects  us  seriously — 
or  even  kills  us. 

"The  mast  Important  chane;e  I've  seen  Is 
the  involvement  of  organized  labor,"  Sam- 
uels said.  "At  one  time,  labor  leaders  would 
go  to  hearings  and  ask  that  no  pollution  con- 
trols be  enacted,  because  they  feared  that 
economic  constraints  would   eliminate  Jobs. 

"Now,  they  go  and  say  they  are  no  longer 
going  to  subsidize  the  cost  of  production 
with   the  health  of   their   workers. 

As  an  example,  he  cited  hearings  last 
month  In  Pittsburgh,  where  an  unusual  al- 
liance was  struck  up  between  conservation- 
ists nd  th  ■  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
Some  500  people  showed  up  for  a  hearing 
on  proposet:  air  quality  standards  for  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Samuels  said  that  the  weight  of  citizen 
testimony  In  Pittsburgh,  combined  with  .simi- 
lar concern  voiced  by  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, prompted  Pennsylvania  Gov.  Raymond 
P  Shafer  to  demand  even  tougher  air  quali- 
ty standards  than  those  originally  proposed. 

"The  Pennsylvania  hearings  proved  some- 
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thing  about  states."  Samuels  said.  "It  proved 
the  Governor  can  be  serultive  to  what  the 
people  want. 

"Pollution  standards  for  Pennsylvania's 
air  as  now  proposed  put  the  allowable  level 
Just  slightly  above  the  normal  background 
level  of  pollution.  That"8  really  cleaning  up 
iho  air!  " 

Samuels  also  pointed  out  that  1967 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  provided 
the  vehicle  for  citizen  participation  In  the 
adoption  of  air  quality  standards.  The  law 
provides  also  that  a  transcript  of  all  public 
hearings  be  Included  when  the  proposed 
standards  are  forwarded  lo  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  for  ap- 
proval. 

Hawaii  probably  will  begin  Its  efforts  to 
set  air  quality  standards  next  year.  The  first 
item  Is  to  have  Hawaii  decltu"ed  an  air 
quality  region    probably  In  the  spring. 

Aft?r  that,  the  Governor  will  have  90  days 
t.)  tile  a  letter  of  Intent  to  set  the  standards. 
Following  that  will  be  180  days  for  public 
hearings  and  another  180  days  for  complet- 
tn;  the  standards  and  submitting  them  to 
the  Federal  Government 

Samuels  summed  up  his  philosophy  about 
the   environment   this   wav : 

""If  you  really  want  to  do  something  about 
air  pollution,  you  have  to  do  somethlnp 
about  automobiles  and  tran.sportatlcn.  about 
solid   waste  dlspotal   and   Industrialization. 

"There  are  all  kinds  of  pollution,  but  If 
you  cut  air  pollution,  you've  cut  the  Oordl- 
an  knot  When  you've  solved  one  pollution 
problem,  you've  forced  a  solution  to  the 
others." 
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POLLUTION  CONTROL:   WHY  HAS 
IT  FAILED? 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OP   TEXAS 
IN    rHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
concerned  about  how  to  best  improve  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  We  have 
wrestled  with  anti  pollution  legislation 
and  continue  to  seek  answers  on  the  solu- 
tion to  pollution  problems.  The  October 
issue  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  contained  a  very  interesting  arti- 
cle entitled  "Pollution  Control:  Why  Has 
It  Failed?  "  I  offer  this  article  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues: 

PoLLVTioN  Contbol:  Wht  Has  It  Failed? 
(By  Arnold  W.  Reltze,  Jr  ) 

In  recent  years  nearly  every  literate  person 
has  become  cognizant  of  the  ""quality"  dete- 
rioration of  our  environment.'  However,  this 
knowledge  haa  not  been  translated  Into  the 
meaningful  societal  actions  necessary  to  halt 
the  fouling  of  our  habitat.  At  one  time  the 
destruction  of  our  environment  was  merely 
an  aesthetic  problem.  Now  It  threatens  the 
survival  of  mankind  as  a  species.' 

When  compared  to  the  :ige  of  the  earth, 
the  period  of  man"s  occupation  of  our  planet 
haa  been  very  short.  While  man  has  been 
destroying  his  environment  throughout  his 
recorded  hisory,'  his  ability  extensively  to 
alter  his  surroundings  to  the  point  of  com- 
plete destruction  has  developed  during  the 
last  century.  It  Is  therefore  imperative  that 
man's  myopic  view  should  not  obscure  the 
Insignificance  of  this  sp.in  of  time  •  Assum- 
ing he  survives  his  radiological,  biological 
and  chemical  war  toys,'  he  still  must  face  the 
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long-term  effects  of  pesticides.*  air  f>ollutlon.' 
destruction  of  the  soil  •  and  the  many  other 
effects  of  abusing  his  habitat.  War  is  a 
danger,  but  peace  too  may  be  deadly.  Man 
should  not  be  sanguine.  Why  then  Is  he  act- 
ing against  his  long-term  interests? 

The  most  obvious  reasons  are  the  ubiquit- 
ous nature  of  the  problem.  Its  complexity 
and  the  concomitant  cost  of  combating  it. 
Professor  Kenneth  Galbralth  put  It  this  way: 
"Pollution  may  well  be  the  natlon"s  most 
broadly  brised  and  democratic  effort.""  • 

Today,  virtually  every  identifiable  social  or 
economic  Interest  group  Is  actively  engaged 
m  the  destruction  of  our  environment.  The 
average  citizen  functioning  as  the  operator 
of  an  automobile  and  as  a  waste-producing 
machine  Is  the  most  significant  source  of  air 
and  water  pollution.  Industry  Is  a  large  user 
of  water  and  a  contributor  of  vast  quantities 
of  pollutants.  Whether  it  Is  the  air  and  ther- 
mal pollution  of  the  power  Industry,  the  acid 
pollution  of  the  steel  Industry  or  the  organic 
wastes  that  the  food  processors  discharge, 
nearly  every  Industry  Is  a  Fignlflcant  con- 
tributor to  the  pollution  problem.'"  So  too  is 
agriculture,  with  Its  p)estlclde  resldual.s. 
chemical  fertilizers,  organic  wastes  and  sUi  ' 
The  mining  industry  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  destruction  of  Appalachla,'-  while  the 
construction  and  road-bulldlug  industries 
f  jIIow  pr.ictlces  Inimical  to  soil  conservation, 
adding  to  our  silt  pollution  problem."  The 
Federal  Government  Is  a  major  polluter  from 
Its  military  installations."  ships."  and 
through  the  activities  of  agencies  charged 
with  other  aspects  of  resource  development  '■ 
V/ltii  everyone  contributing  to  the  pollution 
pr  5b!em.  it  is  difficult  to  assign  resp>onElblllty. 

V?iiiie  the  universality  of  polluters  com- 
plicates abatement  procedures.  It  would  be 
simplistic  to  attribute  the  failure  of  control 
efforts  solely  to  the  size  and  diversity  of  the 
body  to  be  regulated.  Restraints  on  "'aggres- 
sive activities"  that  result  In  limitation  of 
Indlvklvial  freedom  for  the  benefit  of  society 
I. re  common.  Traffic  laws  are  nn  example  As 
population  density  Increases,  these  limits 
on  Individual  freedom  continue  to  become 
more  totally  encompassing.  The  furor  over 
firearm  control  legislation  Is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  conflict  between  the  necessity 
for  group  control  in  areas  cf  dense  popula- 
tion and  the  Individual  freedom  that  could 
more  readily  be  maintained  In  a  bucolic  so- 
ciety." 

SPENDING      A      FORTUNE     TO      DETEND      WHAT      WK 
WONT    PAT    TO    CONSESVX 

The  argument  that  the  high  cost  of  pol- 
lution abatement  precludes  adoption  cf  con- 
trols is  also  unconvincing  when  one  realizes 
that  what  is  at  stake  Is  the  llvabllity  of  otir 
environment.  The  expenditures  from  the 
public  sector  cf  our  economy  for  defense  and 
agricultural  price  supports  are  examples  of 
the  high  fiscal  commitment  to  policy  goals 
for  needs  deemed  sufficiently  great.  But  if 
we  consider  the  vast  fiscal  resources  of  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy,  the  handling 
of  our  environmental  problem  Is  certainly 
within  our  capabilities.  The  problem  Is  get- 
ting the  money  allocated  to  the  task. 

In  our  society,  the  traditional  controls 
have  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  continued 
deterioration  cf  our  environment  basically 
because  of  our  failure  to  recognize  pollution 
for  what  It  Is:  a  form  of  aggression  against 
society  as  a  whole  and  our  neighbors  In  par- 
ticular. Existing  or  possible  control  methods 
are  of  three  types:  Informal  (our  mores), 
formal  or  legal  and  economic.  The  Informal 
controls  are  those  most  capable  of  producing 
a  high  general  level  of  conformity  to  the  de- 
mands of  society,  while  legal  controls  op- 
erate primarily  to  establish  a  minimum 
standard  of  acceptable  conduct.  Economic 
controls  i.ardly  exist.  The  Informal  controls 
are  the  most  effective,  as  the  regulatec:  In- 
dividual conforms  as  a  result  of  bis  Ingrained 
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BOClallzaOon.  Ultimately,  In  a  democraOc  so- 
ciety all  conttol  should  be  baaed  upon  this 
societal  consensus  of  what  Is  permissible  con- 
duct. The  strength  of  such  mores  Is  aptly 
expressed  in  the  ditty  about 
"The  young  lady  named  Wilde 

Who  kept  herself  quite  undeflled 

Through  thinking  of  Jesus 

And  social  diseases 

And  the  dangers  of  having  a  child."  '• 

U     WE    WOVLD    VIEW    POLLtrriON    A3    VICTORIANS 
VIEWED    SEX 

:f  pollution  could  be  regarded  as  '"dirty"  In 
the  Victorian  sense,  then  our  environmental 
problems  would  soon  be  solved.  But  this  Is 
not  likely  to  happen.  In  general,  polluting  Is 
socially  acceptable  conduct.  Many  of  the 
wealthiest  suburban  communiUes  inflict 
their  inadequately  treated  wastes  on  their 
downstream  neighbors.  Eleemosynary  Institu- 
tions such  as  nospltals  and  universities  are 
often  major  air  polluters.  The  names  of  the 
major  industrial  polluters  read  like  a  who's 
who  of  Industry."  "yet  the  corporate  directors 
and  officers  who  are  responsible  for  these 
chemical  and  biological  attacks  on  the  rest 
of  us  are  often  considered  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  their  communities. 

This  acceptance  of  pollution  Is  deeply  em- 
bedded in  our  societal  psyche.  The  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  tradition  is  a  most  anthropocentric 
influence.  The  man  and  nature  unity  of  an- 
cient paganism  and  primitive  animism  has 
had  no  part  in  our  historical  tradition.  As  a 
society  we  still  believe  that  man  can  exploit 
nature  interminably.  Our  technology  and  our 
predominant  social  Institutions  have  evolved 
in  this  tradition,  and  It  Is  this  outlook  that 
Is  held  today  by  nearly  ell  Americans.  De- 
spite Copernicus,  our  relationship  to  the  en- 
vironment is  still  based  on  a  man-centered 
universe.  We  reject  the  Darwinian  notion  that 
we  are  part  of  nature  * 

This  rejection  may  have  been  useful  In 
creating  the  mental  framework  necessary  for 
settling  the  wilderness  and  developing  a  na- 
tion from  a  relatively  unpopulated  frontier." 
But  today.  In  our  densely  populated.  Inter- 
dependent, twentieth-century  nation,  this  at- 
titude can  lead  to  our  destruction.  Man  can- 
not persist  In  creating  an  environment  hos- 
tile to  his  continued  existence. 

Economic  controls  to  protect  our  environ- 
ment do  not  exist.  The  reason  is  simple: 
Pallution  increases  profits  to  individuals  and 
corporations.  Conversely,  pollution  control  is 
expensive.  When  the  environment  Is  defiled 
by  a  business,  the  cost  of  production  Includes 
a  harm  Inflicted  on  society  for  which  no  pay- 
ment need  be  made.  Air  and  water  are  treated 
as  elements  of  production  that  are  essentially 
free  and  are,  therefore,  abused  or  wasted  with 
impunity.  Pollution  controls,  when  avoided, 
do  not  become  a  cost  of  production.  Although 
the  cost  to  society  of  pollution,  even  In  eco- 
nomic terms,  may  exceed  the  costs  of  abate- 
ment, the  individual  polluter  making  the 
decision  of  how  to  operate  his  business  must 
decide  whether  he  will  abate  pollution  with 
his  own  financial  resources  or  pass  the  costs 
and  harm  on  to  the  public  as  negative  exter- 
nalities of  his  business  operation.  Even  If  the 
businessman  possesses  a  highly  developed 
social  conscience,  his  competition  Is  unlikely 
to  be  similarly  constrained.  In  a  competitive 
world  the  lowest  level  of  morality.  If  con- 
sistent with  the  desire  for  maximizing  profits, 
tends  to  become  the  norm.** 

IF    PEODUCTION    DOESN'T    POLLUTE,    THE 
PRODUCT    DOES 

Even  if  the  production  of  the  goods  does 
not  cause  pollution,  the  product  itself  can 
be  designed  so  as  to  become  a  pollution 
problem.  Polaroid  film,  aluminum  beverage 
cans,  detergents  and  chemical  pesticides  are 
some  of  these.  The  responsibility  of  a  manu- 
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facturer  for  the  environmental  problems 
caused  by  the  use  of  his  product  Is  a  subject 
that  must  become  of  Increasing  concern  if 
we  are  to  protect  our  water  and  air.  The  re- 
quirements for  controls  on  automobUe  emis- 
sions are  but  a  beginning." 

Pollution     abatement     Is     hampered,     of 
course,  by  the  often  astronomic  cosu  cf  con- 
trol.   The    capital    Investment    necessary    to 
control    industrial    wastes    can    represent    a 
substantial   portion  of  total   capital   Invest- 
ment.   Many    businesses,    particularly    those 
that  are  small  or  Inefficient,  Just  do  not  have 
access  to  such  capital.  It  is  usually  difficult  to 
make  pollution  abatement  financially  attrac- 
tive. Even  If  a  profitable  by-product  can  be 
obtained  through  pollution  control,  the  eco- 
nomic return  Is  rarely  equal  to  the  return 
which  could  be  obtained  from  Investing  the 
necessary  capital  In  more  traditional  Invest- 
ments or  else  In  other  polluting  Industries." 
Not  only  are  capital  requirements  substan- 
tial, but  operating  costs  for  pollution  control 
are     significant.     For     mast     communities, 
prop>er   waste    treatment    would    engender    a 
substantial  Increase  In  operating  costs  as  well 
as  a  vast  Increase  In  capital  expenditures.  For 
the  Lake   Erie  Basin,   proper  phoephate  re- 
moval   alone    would    double    present    waste 
treatment  expenses.  "^  The  costs  to  Industry 
for  abatement  programs  would  have  to   be 
passed  on  to  the  consumers  In  the  form  of 
Increased   costs   for  nearly   every   Item   pur- 
chased.  The   cost  to   municipal   government 
would  be  reflected  In  higher  water  and  sewage 
rates. 

The  economic  cost  of  environmental  pro- 
tection Is  so  high  that  a  commitment  of  the 
citizenry  similar  to  that  created  by  war  is 
necessary  If  this  problem  is  to  be  successfully 
resolved.  Environmental  protection  Is  an  ex- 
pense that  only  wealthy  nations  can  afford, 
but  today  It  is  an  expense  we  cannot  afford 
to  avoid.  The  capital  accumulation  necessary 
for  a  modern  economy  is  obtained  by  ex- 
ploiting natural  resources.  But  the  limits  of 
exploitation  for  developed  economies  have 
been  reached.'*  We  no  longer  can  afford  to 
allow  this  exploitation  process  to  continue. 
Rather,  the  process  must  be  reversed.  Con- 
tinued expansion  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. If  achieved  at  the  expense  of  our  en- 
\lronment.  Is  irrational.  For  example,  pro- 
ducing gas  masks  and  distilled  water  for 
city  dwellers  will  Increase  the  gross  national 
product,  but  It  Is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  required  use  of  these  products  Im- 
proves our  well-belnp.  As  the  production  of 
goods  of  dubious  value  and  planned  obso- 
lescence continues.  It  Is  often  at  the  expense 
of  our  environment. 

ERODE  ENVIRONMENT  OB  PERSONAL  FREEDOM? 

Since  economic  considerations  provide  an 
Incentive  to  pollute  our  air  and  water,  only 
strong  formal  constraints  have  any  chance 
of  success,  and  these  can  only  be  consid- 
ered temporary  expedients.  If  the  mental 
attitude  necessary  for  developing  the  In- 
formal constraints  Is  not  developed,  the 
formal  regulation  In  the  long  run  will  not 
be  successful.  While  the  continued  expan- 
sion of  governmental  powers  and  the  erosion 
of  personal  freedom  that  this  implies  can- 
not be  welcomed,  the  penalty  for  Increased 
populatlor.  density  must  be  paid.  The  choice 
is  either  laissez  faire  treatment  of  the  en- 
vironment, followed  by  its  destruction,  or 
governmental  regulation  sulBclent  to  prevent 
such  destruction.  The  polluted  condition  of 
our  air  and  water  makes  It  clear  that  effi- 
cacious regulatory  powers  do  not  exist. *^ 

The  concept  of  governmental  regulation  of 
our  waters  is  nothing  ne-v.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  our  nation,  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  concerned  with  our  water  resources 
Most  of  its  activity,  however,  was  to  en- 
ccurage  development  and  exploitation  cf 
these  resources.  Not  \mtll  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  did  the  concept  of  gov- 
crnment.ll  protection  of  resources  enter  our 
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pollUcal  philosophy.*  Yet  this  long  history 
of  Involvement  in  the  various  aspects  of 
resource  management  Is  significant,  for  It 
helps  explain  the  lack  of  a  unified,  coherent 
government  policy  toward  our  water  re- 
sources or  toward  the  larger  problem  of  the 
management  of  all  our  natural  resources 

DOZENS  or  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  MOSTLY   AT  CROSS 
PUSFOSXS 

Today  water  resource  regulation  and  de- 
velopment is  carried  on  by  dozens  of  federal 
agencies.  Many  of  these  agencies  work  at 
cross  purposes:  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  paid  North  Dakota  farmers  to  drain 
land,  while  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
spends  money  to  create  and  protect  such 
wet  lands  for  wild  fowl  breeding;  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  pays  to  remove  lands 
from  agricultural  production,  while  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  spends  large  sums  to 
create  agricultural  lands;  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  dredges  harbors  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  Increase  the  pollution  problem 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admir.- 
i.<:tration  Is  attempting  to  abate.  Examples 
of  these  inconsistent  government  activities 
are  legion,  and  they  are  largely  the  result  cf 
numerous  agencies  that  represent  specialized 
economic  interests." 

Today,  most  progress  toward  pollution 
control' is  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  (FWPCAi 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  is  one 
agency  dealing  with  water  resources  that 
does  not  represent  an  economic  bloc.  It  has 
been  active  for  but  four  years.  Its  power  Is 
limited,  and  It  has  a  small  budget.  But  con- 
sidering the  limitations  imposed  en  It,  It  has 
done  an  excellent  Job.  Some  progress  finally 
is  being  made,  but  this  progress  Is  Inade- 
quate. As  the  Queen  said  to  Alice:  "|Ilt  takes 
all  the  running  you  can  do,  to  keep  In  the 
same  place.  If  you  want  to  get  somewhere 
else,  you  must  run  at  least  twice  as  fast  as 
that."  ■"  Our  growing  population  and  Increas- 
ing rate  of  urbanization  require  an  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  $22  billion  for  munici- 
pal sewage  systems  by  1975  and  an  addition- 
al $10  billion  for  Industrial  waste  treat- 
ment.'" 

We  must  run  to  stand  still,  yet  we  are 
barely  crawling.  The  estimated  expenditures 
and  net  lending  for  1968  by  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  are 
$190  million.  Of  this  a*  little  over  $6  million 
will  be  allocated  to  Ohio."  The  ten  largest 
agricultural  subsidies  exceed  Ohio's  allot- 
ment.™ With  this  sense  of  priorities,  little 
progress  can  be  expected  Reductions  in  fed- 
eral outlays  can  be  anticipated  to  be  taken 
from  natural  resource  programs  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  percentage  of  the  total 
budget. '^  Few  economic  blocs  lobby  to  pro- 
tect water  pollution  control  funds.  Even 
without  reduction,  the  present  federal  ex- 
penditure for  water  pollution  U  only  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  interest  that  could  be 
earned  on  the  interest  that  would  be  paid 
on  the  defense  budget  if  Invested  at  5  per 
cent. 

The  state  governments'  attitude  toward 
pollution  control  parallels  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  A  profusion  of  conflicting 
state  agencies  dealing  with  these  problems  Is 
common.  Even  more  common  are  the  lack  of 
effective  power  and  minuscule  budgets  ' 
Under  present  law  the  responsibility  for 
enforcing  most  laws  dealing  with  water  pol- 
lution is  with  the  states.  In  Ohio  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Board  operates  with  a 
budget  of  less  than  t500,000.»  Though  there 
is  danger  In  making  comparisor»s  between 
systems  that  are  not  identical.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  budget  for  the, German 
Ruhr  District  Authority — the  district  Is  a 
fraction  of  the  size  of  Ohio — Is  about  •SO 
million  ■  Air  pollution  control  In  Ohio  Is 
expected  to  advance  with  a  budget  of 
$150,000.  State  grants  to  local  govenmtients 
In  Ohio  for  pollution  control  have  not  mate- 
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rtallzed."  and  this  tn  turn  denies  local  gov- 
ernments federal  matching  funds.  Expendi- 
tures    of     this     nature     predetermine     the 

result. 

SOCIETT    MCST    KEIP    SCHNCit'S    PACK 

The  failure  of  our  environmental  protec- 
tion program  Is  obvious.  The  ability  of  our 
social  organizations  to  deal  with  today's  prob- 
lems has  lagged  substantially  behind  our 
science  and  technology.  But  the  reason  for 
this  failure  Is  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  any 
consensus  to  effectuate  the  necessary  change. 
The  political  pressures  that  encourage  a  high 
level  of  expenditure  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  tend  to  minimize  environmental  con- 
trols. The  general  public  has  had  but  mini- 
mum concern:  when  its  concern  grows  to  the 
point  where  It  manifests  lUelf  in  a  willing- 
ness to  approve  expenditures  commensurate 
with  the  task  before  us,  then,  and  only  then, 
win  there  be  a  chance  for  reversing  the  de- 
terioration of  our  environment. 

Recent  voter  approval  of  bond  Issues  far 
fKjllutlon  control  Is  a  hopeful  sign,  but  after 
two  centuries  of  neglect  and  exploitation, 
the  challenge  Is  so  substantial  that  these 
sums,  while  welcome,  are  but  a  beginning." 
We  can  only  hot>€  meaningful  recognition 
develops  throughout  the  nation  while  the 
problem  Is  capable  of  being  solved'"  A 
danger  Is  that  society  will  adjust  to  levels 
of  poUutlon  that  apparently  have  only  a 
.  mlnoc nuisance  value,  but  that  this  apparent 
adaptation  will  eventually  cause  much  path- 
ological damage."  Further,  the  ability  of 
man  to  adapt  to  the  continuing  qualitative 
deterioration  of  his  environment  creates  a 
political  climate  that  makes  reversal  of  this 
deterioration  difficult.  After  a  period  of  time 
citizens  seem  to  accept  as  normal  a  long 
Journey  to  areas  where  fish  still  live  and 
swimming  Is  safe. 

It  Is  the  belated  recognition  that  time  may 
not  be  on  our  aide  that  Is  most  ominous.  The 
air  we  breathe  is  the  same  as  that  utilized 
by  Neanderthal  man.  only  now  65  million 
tons  of  deadly  carbon  monoxide  are  dis- 
charged each  year  by  automobiles  In  this 
country.'-  The  long-term  effects  of  this  pol- 
lution on  man's  physical,  neurological  and 
even  genetic  make-up  cannot  be  determined. 
What  will  the  133  million  tons  of  pollutants 
that  are  sent  into  the  atmosphere  each  year 
In  the  United  States  do  to  weather  patterns 
smd  eventually  to  the  temperature  of  this 
planet?  "  No  one  can  be  sure.  Water  pollution 
may  also  become  Irreversible.  The  present 
deterioration  of  Lake  Erie  from  phosphate — 
mostly  from  detergents — that  encourages 
vast  algae  growth  and  greatly  speeds  eutro- 
phlcatlon  may  continue  even  if  additional 
nutrient  Inputs  are  curtailed." 

ABILITY    TO     DESlrBOT     WHAT     WE     CAN'T     CREATE 
REQUIBES    HUMILITY 

Our  technology  Is  allowing  man  to  upset 
ecoIo-lcaJ  balances  without  having  developed 
the  degi'ce  of  technological  eiperfise  neces- 
sary for  a  new  artificial  ecological  balance  to 
be  created  that  can  be  predicted  and  con- 
trolled so  as  to  assure  that  a  place  remains 
In  our  man-defiled  environment  for  man. 
Until  this  can  be  achieved,  we  must  humble 
ourselves  to  reinstate  a  man-nature  unity. 
We  must  begin  to  live  In  harmony  with  our 
environment.**  When  this  concept  Is  accept- 
ed, the  necessairy  money  will  be  forthcoming 
and  social  Institutions  will  rapidly  provide 
the  means  for  carrying  out  the  mandate  of 
the  citizens.  In  a  democratic  society  these 
attitudes  can  ooJy  be  created  through  edu- 
cation and  persuasion.  Until  the  consensus 
of  our  citizens  Is  that  an  environment  un- 
deflled  by  man  Is  highly  desirable,  the  reck- 
less abuse  of  natural  resources  will  continue. 
The  law,  particularly  when  large  sums  of 
money  must  be  appropriated,  can  move  only 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  desires  of  the 
governed.  Unless  those  who  are  led  become 
convinced  of  tte  wisdom  of  the  cottrse  of 
action,  even  limited  leadership  will  have  aa 
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ephemeral  existence.  Until  Americans  decide 
they  want  a  livable  environment,  we  cannot 
have  one.  Our  survival  may  depend  on  their 
decision. 

(NoTK. — Arnold  W.  Reltee,  Jr  ,  is  an  asaoclate 
professor  of  law  at  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  School  of  Law  where  he  offer* 
courses  on  natural  resource  law  and  water 
law.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  Falrlelgh  Dickinson 
University  (B.A.  1960)  and  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law  (JX).  1962)  I 
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WILLIAM  L.  JOHNSON,  COMMU- 
NITY LEADER 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1969 


Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  soon  as 
the  Hotise  adjourns  for  the  week,  I  shall 
travel  to  Ironwood,  Mich.,  tx)  help  pay 
tribute  to  an  American  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  community  responsibility  and 
service.  This  exemplary  American  is  Mr. 
William  L.  Johnson,  vhom  the  commu- 
nity of  Ironwood  is  honoring  Saturday 
for  his  28  years  as  a  businessman,  radio 
broadcaster,  and  active  civic  and  com- 
mimlty  leader. 

The  list  of  his  accomplishments  and 
efforts  for  his  community  is  entirely  too 
long  to  be  included  in  these  remarks,  but 
I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the  high- 
lights which  mark  this  man  as  an  exem- 
plary community  leader.  "Bill"  has  al- 
ways pursued  one  endeavor  after  another 
of  communitywlde  significance.  First,  I 
refer  to  the  Ironwood  Airport,  which  he 
tenaciously  sought  as  chairman  of  the 
airport    development    committee.    Iron- 
wood's  fine  airport  facility  has  long  since 
been  pmt  to  good  use.  His  leadership  in 
the  development  of  new  hospital  facil- 
ities led  to  equal  success.  And  more  re- 
cently. Bill  spearheaded  a  drive  to  de- 
velop the  Copper  Peak  Ski  Flying  Hill 
near  Ironwood.  This  structure  is  unique 
in    the    Western    Hemisphere,    making 
Ironwood  the  American  center  of  a  great 
international    sport.    This    project    was 
termed  a  "far-out  dream"  by  some,  and 
there  were  many  who  said  it  simply  could 
not  be  done.  But  Bill  would  have  none  of 
it.  Certainly,  more  than  any  other  single 
factor,  Bill  Johnson's  persistent  efforts  to 
raise  the  needed  capital  and  ramrod  the 
project  led  to  the  completion  of  this  land- 
mark in  northern  Michigan. 

As  if  these  nonstop  commimity  efforts 
were  not  enough  to  consimie  his  consid- 
erable energies.  Bill  has  been  a  member 
of  the  board  of  two  colleges  in  northern 
Michigan.  He  has  also  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Michigan  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
advisory  council  of  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Economic  Expansion.  In  this 
capacity.  Bill  did  more  than  merely  ad- 
vise, for  his  accomplishments  in  the 
Ironwood  area  have  contributed  signif- 
icantly to  the  improvement  of  economic 
conditions  since  the  end  of  the  iron  min- 
ing era  in  the  Gogebic  Range. 

In  addition.  Bill  has  found  time  to  be- 
come Lspecially  active  in  the  political 
arena.  In  1952,  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  oCQce  of  State  treasurer,  receiving 
over  1,300,000  votes.  In  1958,  he  was  an 
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unsuccessful  primary  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor against  the  incumbent  Gov.  G. 
Mennon  Williams.  Later,  in  1962,  BiU 
was  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  di- 
rectors for  the  Romney  volunteers,  and 
he  has  since  served  as  Republican  finance 
chairman  for  his  county. 

Ironwood  has  long  recognized  the 
magnitude  of  his  accomplisliments  for 
the  community.  He  has  been  chosen 
"Man  of  the  Year,"  "Citizen  of  the 
Year,"  and  even  "Boss  of  the  Year,"  by 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Jaycees.  He  has 
obviously  set  a  fine  example  for  the 
voung  business  leaders  of  the  area. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  Bill's  endeavors 
and  accompUshments.  This  week,  the 
grateful  citizens  of  Ironwood  will  turn 
out  to  again  pay  tribute  to  the  man  who 
played  such  an  important  role  in  the 
business,  civic,  and  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  area,  and  who  was  a  gener- 
ating force  behind  the  economic  resur- 
gence of  his  commimity.  The  occasion 
does  not  mark  Bill's  retirement,  for  a 
man  of  his  stamina  and  energy  could 
never  really  retire.  While  he  is  divesting 
himself  of  his  broadcasting  business, 
those  of  us  who  know  him  are  convinced 
that  he  is  merely  "clearing  the  desk"  for 
a  new  personal  challenge. 


NONE  SO  BLIND 
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■Ifs  incredible  and  It  Is  pathetic."  she 
said.  "Dont  these  people  have  eyes  to  see? 
Don't  they  read?" 

The  evidence  of  the  communist  fiasco  Is 
overwhelming.  So  Is  that  of  the  hatred  of  the 
people  living  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  the 
regime. 

The  Berlin  Wall  Is  witness  for  anyoi  who 
want:;  to  see. 

It  Is  a  monument  to  communism's  fail- 
ure, a  tombstone.  If  you  will. 

Now  Czechoslovakia  has  clamped  shut  Its 
borders  to  citizens  who  would  travel  abroad. 
The  "summer"  of  liberalization  has  turned 
Ir.to  a  winter  of  new  oppression. 

When  the  Russians  invaded  tn  August 
1968,  Czechs  fled  by  the  thousands.  The 
Ru.sslans  hesitated  to  close  the  border  Im- 
mediately, perhaps  fearing  world  opinion, 
perhaps  content  to  let  the  most  volatile 
Czechs  leave. 

The  exodus  continued  for  more  than  a 
year.  Tens  of  thousands  of  young  skilled 
workers  arrived  In  Vienna  as  "tourists." 
sought  asylum,  moved  on  to  new  lives  In 
Australia.   Canada   and   South   Africa. 

Now  this  has  ended.  The  "brain  drain" 
of  young  talent  Is  more  than  the  Commu- 
nists can  tolerate. 

Why  are  the  youn^  leaving  every  Iron 
Curtain  country,  the  ones  supposedly  Indoc- 
trinated with  communism? 

Because  they  have  no  future.  Many  must 
feel  they  have  escaped  Into  a  free  world 
populated  by  the  blind. 

As  the  saying  goes,  there  Is  none  so  blind 
as  he  who  doesnt  want  to  see. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1969 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  appropriate  while  many  naive 
and  misguided  young  Americans  in- 
nocently participate  in  demonstrations 
which  feed  the  Commimist  propaganda 
mill  that  attention  be  directed  to  the 
attitude  of  people  who  have  suffered  un- 
der Commimist  rule. 

This  point  is  very  effectively    demon- 
strated in  an  article  by  the  distinguished 
international   columnist  of   the   Copley 
Press,  Dumitru  Danielopol,  in  the  Tues- 
day, October  28,  Joliet,  HI.,  Herald  News: 
None  so  Blind 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 
Washington. — "At    home    everyone — even 
top  party  leaders — knows  that  communism 
1.S  a  fiasco,  that  It  Just  doesn't  work,"  said 
the  elderly  woman  who  came  from  eastern 
Europe. 

"Some  of  the  leaders  still  pay  lip  serv- 
ice to  It,  with  an  eye  on  Moscow,  but  In  the 
bottom  of  their  hearte  they  have  given  up." 
What  happened  in  Czechoslovakia  is 
symptomatic  of  the  atmosphere  in  all  East- 
em  European  countries.  Had  the  Russians 
not  Interfered  the  whole  system  would  have 
been  swept  away. 

•We  In  eastern  Europe  see  the  decay.  We 
think  we  see  the  end  of  communism.  Its 
collapse.  We  began  to  hope  that  eventually 
It  would  pass  away,  like  a  long  nightmare." 
The  woman  has  been  shattered  by  her 
brief  experience  In  the  West. 

"We  found  more  communists  in  the  free 
world  than  there  are  at  home,"  she  said. 

For  one  who  emerges  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  It  Is  impossible  to  understand 
how  Intelligent  and  supposedly  learned  peo- 
ple. In  poUtlcs.  In  the  arts,  in  the  teaching 
profession  and  students  can  fall  prey  to  com- 
munist propaganda. 


FERDINAND  EBERSTADT 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1969 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  Eberstadt  is  a 
significant  loss  to  the  United  States 
which  he  served  for  over  four  decades. 
His  deep  faith  in  our  country,  his  unique 
powers  of  analysis,  and  the  character  of 
his  vision  for  the  future  were  only 
matched  by  the  warmth  of  his  friend- 
ships and  the  respect  for  him  by  men 
and  women  in  all  walks  of  life. 

His  public  service  began  in  1929  when 
he  served  as  an  assistant  to  Owen  D. 
Young  at  the  Reparations  Conference  in 
Europe. 

He  worked  closely  in  subsequent  years 
with  James  Forrestal  and  Bernard 
Baruch.  In  1941,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Forrestal  asked  him  to  study  the 
machine-tool  industry  in  terms  of  prepa- 
ration for  war  and  this  resulted  in  his 
being  named  Chairman  of  the  Army- 
Navy  Munitions  Board.  In  4  months,  he 
increased  machine-tool  production  by 
some  30  percent,  thereby  relieving  a  ma- 
jor bottleneck,  and,  in  1942,  he  was 
named  Vice  Chairman  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board. 

Subsequently,  he  was  asked  to  help 
draft  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  armed  services  which  ultimately  re- 
sulted in  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947.  In  a  sense.  Ferd  Eberstadt  was  the 
author  and  certainly  a  principal  archi- 
tect of  the  present  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  confiolldation  of  the  serv- 

iC6S. 

Bernard  Baruch  considered  Mr.  Eber- 
stadt one  of  his  ablest  associates  on  the 
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American  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  he 
did  much  of  the  actual  drafting  of  the 
Baruch  plan  for  the  control  of  atomic 
weapons  and  energy  production  which 
was  later  submitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  vision  of  that  plan  is  more 
relevant  and  Imperative  today  and  would 
that  it  had  been  adopted. 

Mr.  Eberstadt  also  headed  the  national 
security  organization  subcommittee  of 
the  first  Hoover  Commission.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  a  staff  assistant 
on  this  committee  and  I  will  long  re- 
member hearings  at  which  the  witness 
frequently  was  seated  between  Mr. 
Baruch  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Eberstadt 
on  the  other.  Mr.  Eberstadt's  questions 
were  brilliant  In  their  thnist  and  sim- 
plicity and  any  recalcitrant  witness 
whose  answers  were  rambling  and  not  to 
the  point  soon  found  that  he  had  Mr. 
Baruch's  hearing  aid  shoved  in  front  of 
his  face  on  the  left  and  a  cloud  of  smoke 
from  Mr.  Eberstadt's  cigar  on  the  right. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Eberstadt  was  one 
of  the  creative  minds  of  Wall  Street  who 
understood  the  dynamics  of  our  free  en- 
terprfse  system.  He  contributed  to  count- 
less underwrltings.  public  offerings,  and 
mergers  and  his  firm — P.  Eberstadt  & 
Co. — pioneered  in  the  mutual  fund  field 
with  the  establishment  in  1938  of  the 
Chemical  Fund,  Inc. 

His  family  has  been  a  joy  and  strength 
to  him  throughout  a  long  and  wonderful 
life  wherein  he  was  active  to  the  last. 
His  initial  attack  occurred  as  he  was  en 
route  to  testify  before  a  congressional 
committee. 

I  know  that  Mrs.  Reid  and  I  join  with 
his  many  frtends  in  the  House  in  express- 
ing our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  lovely 
wife.  Mary  Eberstadt;  his  son.  Frederick: 
his  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Ann  Cannell. 
Mrs.  Mary  Harper,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Un- 
nerstall:  and  his  14  grandchildren. 

His  life  will  stand  as  a  constant  in- 
spiration to  all  who  knew  him  and  his 
contributions  remain  a  permanent  and 
lasting  part  of  the  country  he  loved. 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  UNITY 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUS8  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  many 
of  us  differ  on  individual  policies  or  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Government,  all  of 
us  agree  that  such  differences  are  .second- 
ary to  our  primary  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  its  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  principles  of  government 
they  represent. 

At  this  time  in  our  national  life  when 
Americans  are  .sorely  divided  on  the 
single  issue  of  Vietnam  policy.  I  tlimk  it 
e.xtremely  important  that  this  body 
demonstrate  to  the  world  our  unshak- 
able underlying  firmness  of  commitment 
to  these  principles  despite  our  differences 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

As  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to  ac- 
cept a  national  cochairmanship  of  the 
Committee  for  National  Unity  Week  with 
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Chairman  Bob  Hope  and  Cochalrmen  Art 
Linkletter  and  Mrs.  Ivy  Baker  Priest,  I 
feel  a  special  responsibility  to  express 
this  commitment. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  introduce  this 
resolution  proclaiming  this  week  as  a 
national  week  of  unity  and  to  commend 
it  to  my  distinguished  colleagues  as 
worthy  of  unanimous  adoption. 


November  13,  1969 


DONT   BE   MISLED 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  thought-provoking  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Thursday.  November  6, 
1969,  issue  of  the  Catholic  Standard  pub- 
lished here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Those 
sincere  critics  of  the  President's  Vietnam 
policy  should  think  twice  about  lending 
their  support  to  the  November  15  dem- 
onstration when  one  considers  those  who 
are  planning  it. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Don't   Be   Misled 

Responsible  officials,  including  those  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  preservation  of 
law  and  order  In  the  nation's  capital,  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  strong  prol)- 
ablllty  of  serious  civil  disorders  during  the 
three-day  peace  demonstrations  scheduled 
in  Washington  next  week.  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  organizers  hope  to  attract  between 
250.000  und  500.000  persons  from  outside  the 
city. 

While  it  Is  impossible  to  predict  how  many 
will  respond  to  the  call  for  the  massive 
demonstrations,  it  Is  no  secret  that  the 
promoters  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  In 
their  concerted  efforts  to  draw  the  crowd. 
Certainly  there  will  be  enough  demonstra- 
tors to  tax  the  resources  of  the  police  and 
other  law  enforcement  agencies.  Crowd  con- 
trol alone  will  be  a  real  problem.  But  that 
isn't  the  whole  story. 

The  promoter  of  what  Is  in  fact  a  massive 
march  on  Washington  is  the  so-called  New 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War.  Its 
steering  committee,  the  controlling  body.  Is 
a  mixed  bag  of  mature,  experienced  organiz- 
ers and  activists  drawn  together  In  a  coali- 
tion for  resistance  against  any  meaningful 
search  for  peace,  other  than  on  their  own 
terms. 

The  steering  committee  of  this  coalition 
has  made  It  absolutely  clear  that  their  de- 
mands, which  parallel  the  positions  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  (Vletcong)  in  Paris,  do  not  sup- 
port our  efforts  for  a  negotiated  peace  in 
Vietnam.  They  call  for  the  immediate  and 
unilateral  withdrawal  of  all  American  and 
allied  troops  and  logistical  support  from 
South  Vietnam  It  Is  their  position  that  there 
Is  only  one  issue  to  be  negotiated  at  Paris: 
reparations  to  the  Vietnamese  people  for 
damage  done  to  that  country  by  the  United 
States. 

And  who  makes  up  the  steering  committee 
of  this  unholy  alliance?  It  runs  the  gamut. 
Beginning  with  hard-core  professional  Com- 
munist Party  leaders,  passing  through  the 
traditional  Communist  front  organizations 
and  special  interest  groups.  It  also  includes  a 
few  of  the  ultruistically  minded  peace  orga- 
nizations. However,  it  is  heavily  weighted  in 
favor  of  the  hard  core  profe-ssioiial  and  mili- 
tant left  wing  :tctivi.sts. 


Included  on  the  membership  of  the  steer- 
ing committee  are  12  Communist  Party  mem- 
bers or  persona  closely  associated  with  its 
activities,  eight  or  ten  participants  In  the 
demonstrations  at  the  Pentagon  and  five 
members  of  the  SDS.  It  also  Includes  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Trotsltyltes  (Socialist  Work- 
ers Party)  and  its  youth  group,  the  Youn^ 
Socialist  Alliance,  as  well  as  other,  but  le.s.s 
publicly  Identified,  left  wing  activist  groups 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  several 
members  of  the  steering  committee  have  met 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  m 
Peking.  Paris.  Hanoi  and  Stockholm.  Vti- 
questlonably  there  have  been  other  contact.s 
and  meetings  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
"peace  movement"  In  the  United  State.s 
with  plans  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vletcong  in  Paris  and  Hanoi. 

The  New  Mobilization  Committee  also  has 
opened  the  door  for  participation  In  the 
demonstrations  by  violence-prone  element.s 
of  the  New  Left.  The  Weatherman  faction  of 
the  SDS.  a  violently  activist  group,  has  an- 
nounced Its  intention  to  participate.  This. 
In  turn,  undoubtedly  will  stir  up  a  reaction 
from  some  of  the  mllltantly  active  right  wing 
groups.  One  or  more  of  these  groups  can  be 
expected  to  appear  on  the  scene. 

All  the  elements  for  violence  and  disorder 
will  come  together  In  Washington  next  week. 
The  presence  of  a  large  crowd  with  divergent 
Ideologies  and  Interests,  sprinkled  with  ex- 
perienced and  dedicated  left  wing  activists 
and  combined  with  the  catalyst  provided  by 
the  presence  of  extremist  groups  from  both 
sides  could  easily  create  very  serious  dis- 
orders. 

We  realize  that  many.  If  not  the  majority, 
of  the  participants  will  have  no  desire  for 
violence.  But  their  intentions  cannot  control 
the  actions  of  those  who  will  want  to  react 
violently.  When  violence  begins.  In  any 
form,  those  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  order  will  be  hard  put  to  dis- 
tlng^uish  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  The 
Innocent  will  be  Indistinguishable  from  the 
guilty. 

We  strongly  urge  our  readers  to  avoid 
whatever  crowds  may  appear  In  Washington 
for  the  demonstrations  next  week.  The  situ- 
ation could  be  extremely  critical.  The  more 
people  there  are  on  the  streets,  for  what- 
ever reason,  the  more  dangerous  the  situa- 
tion. The  best  way  to  avoid  creating  a  danger 
for  yourself  and  others  Is  to  stay  away. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  TRUTH— AN- 
OTHER PUTNAM  LETTER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  Putnam — scientist,  attorney,  scholar. 
and  renowned  author — "Tlie  Putnam 
Letters."  "Race  and  Reason. "  and  "Race 
and  Reality" — has  written  another  com- 
pelling appeal  to  reason,  calling  for  sound 
judgment  and  leadership  in  dealing  with 
ills  besetting  our  coimtry  today.  Mr.  Put- 
nam advocates  policies  based  on  t.uth — 
scientifically  established  fact  and  gen- 
uine human  compassion. 

Recognizing  that  solutions  to  problems 
can  only  be  begun  and  developed  after 
the  true  causes  have  been  identified.  Mr. 
Putnam's  analysis — unmuddled  by  emo- 
tionalLsm  and  free  of  political  power  mo- 
tivations— is  grounded  on  the  solid  foun- 
dation of  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
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basic  causes  of  our  most  serious  domestic 
problem.  His  remedy  ignores  the  fearful 
taboos  and  needless  misconceptions  of 
prevailing,  and  discredited,  theones 
which  are  being  forced  into  practice. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  President 
Nixon  the  author  of  the  "Putnam  Let- 
ters "  offers  an  incisive  evaluation  of  the 
problem  and  suggests  constructive  action 
to  correct  it. 

The  letter  follows  my  remarks: 

McLfan.  Va.. 
October  18.19C9. 

The  Pre-sident. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Mr  Prestoent:  Often  In  recent 
months  as  I  watch  the  conduct  of  oppor- 
tunists in  public  life,  I  find  myself  recalling 
a  remark  Theodore  Roosevelt  made  over  fifty 
years  ago:  "People  always  used  to  say  of  me 
that  I  was  an  astonishingly  good  politician 
and  divined  what  the  people  were  going  to 
think  This  really  was  not  an  accurate  way  of 
stating  the  case.  I  did  not  divine  how  the 
people  were  going  to  think:  I  simply  made  up 
my  mind  what  they  ought  to  think  and  then 
did  mv  best  to  get  them  to  think  It" 

Looking  back  across  half  a  century  and 
observing  the  areas  in  which  our  national 
unity  has  declined,  I  am  increasingly  dis- 
mayed at  the  preponderance  of  poU-t.iklng 
over  leadership  as  regards  public  opinion 
today,  and  the  growing  confusion  which  re- 
sults It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  more  complete  vindication  of  the  view 
that  In  a  representative  republic  conceived 
as  ours  originally  was.  and  through  which  we 
grew  to  maturllv  as  a  nation,  public  servants 
should  hold  office  on  the  strength  of  having 
explored  the  Issues,  and  then  submitted  their 
findings  and  recommendations  txj  the  elec- 
torate not  on  the  basis  of  a  guessing  game 
by  candidates  as  to  what  bewildered  and  con- 
flicting groups  among  our  people  might  at 
the  moment  prefer  to  hear. 

The  man  in  the  street  is  occupied  witji 
earning  a  living.  He  has  neither  the  time  nor 
the  background  for  the  research  and  analysis 
required  for  the  wise  evaluation  of  modern 
political  and  social  problems.  But  he  can 
evaluate  the  presentation  of  candidates  who 
have  done  such  research  and  analysis.  At 
least  I  believe  our  own  American  majority 
still  can.  although  no  majority  has  ever 
been  under  such  purposeful  pressure  for  so 
long  from  determined  minorities  with  so 
great  a  control  over  the  opinion  forming 
agencies  of  their  society. 

I  am  sure  what  I  say  applies  to  many  fields 
of  public  policy,  but  as  you  may  know,  my 
own  concern  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
with  one  particular,  but  very  basic,  area.  I 
refer  to  the  subject  of  Inborn  human  differ- 
ences, especially  as  these  find  expression  in 
the  field  of  race.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  re- 
port that  In  our  American  society  at  the 
moment  there  is  a  more  prevalent  and  dan- 
gerous misunderstanding  of  this  problem 
than  of  any  other,  that  this  misunderstand- 
ing has  been  carefully  and  assiduously  cul- 
tivated by  those  who  stand  to  benefit  from 
It.  that  the  deception  extends  from  our 
schools  and  campuses  to  our  churches,  courts 
and  legislatures,  and  that  it  saturates  our 
mass  media  in  all  Its  aspects. 

The  core  of  the  deceit  has  been  In  teach- 
ing that  the  greater  part  of  the  differences 
In  status  of  individuals  and  groups  among 
us  Is  due  to  social  Injustice,  whereas  the 
scientific  fact  remains  that,  frequent  as  in- 
justice Is.  these  differences  are  primarily 
attributable  to  Innate  differences  in  capac- 
ity. The  net  result  of  course  is  to  create 
Imaginary  grounds  for  revenge  among  some 
groups,  and  Imaginary  grounds  for  guilt 
among  others.  One  need  look  no  further  for 
the  causes  of  tension  between  races,  of  ris- 
ing   crime,    of    attitudes    of    appeasement 
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among  those  in  authority,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent decline  In  respect  for  law  and  civi- 
lized behavior  everywhere. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  more  fundamental 
truth    no  truth  the  recognition  of  which  is 
more  essential  to  an  understanding  of  world 
conditions,  than   the   all-embracing  impor- 
tance  of  race   in   human   affairs.   It   defines 
the    protoplasmic    substance    of    life.    From 
race   differences   spring   cultural    differences 
with    their   variations   in   ideals,    traditions. 
and  standards.  The  contrasts  between  sub- 
stocks  of  the  major  races  are  of  course  less 
than  those  between  the  major  r.ices  them- 
selves but   thev   are   nonetheless  significant. 
Race  is  basic.  To  assume  that  all  races  can 
be  merged  in  a  harmonious  national  sym- 
phony without  maintaining  the  controlling 
theme  of  a  culturally  dominant  race  is  the 
greatest   folly  since  the  story  of  Babel   was 
first  recorded.  To  the  cry  of  racism  and  racist 
the  answer  Is  obvious:  Every  Intelligent  per- 
son who  Is  accurately  Informed  Is  a  racist  in 
the  correct  sense  of  the  term,  namely,  one 
who    appreciates    the    axiomatic    relation    of 
race  to  all  human  problems. 

It  I'i  needless  nowadavs  to  review  the  evi- 
dence on  this  subject.  On  balance  the  cumu- 
lative and  converging  testimony  from  every 
relevant   field   of  science   and  historical   ex- 
perience is  overwhelming.  You  are  certainly 
familiar    with    the    disclosures    of    William 
Shockley.  Nobel   laureate  and  discoverer  of 
the   transistor,   and  with   his  efforts  to   stir 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  action. 
You  must  be  aware  of  the  research  of  Arthur 
Jensen  and  of  all  the  men  before  him  who 
have  labored  to  break  the  stranglehold  of  a 
scientific  hierarchy  which  for  forty  years  has 
stifled    the    truth    wherever    possible.    From 
the    Boas-Herskovlts-Klineberg   axis   of    the 
nineteen  thirties  to   the  present    minority- 
group  control  of  our  leading  mass  media,  the 
primary    motive    was    and    is    transparently 
self-serving.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assure  you 
that  as  a  practical  matter  there  is  no  more 
doubt   about   the   facts   on   race   differences 
than    there   is   as   to   whether   the   world   Is 
flat.  I  am  sure  that  if  as  many  people  today 
had   a  vested  personal  interest  in   the  doc- 
trine of  a  flat  world  as  there  are  who  have 
such   an   interest   in  the  dogma  of  genetic 
racial    equality,   most    of   us    would   still   be 
taught  and  still  believe  in  a  flatness  dogma. 
Nor  need  I  emphasize  the  speclousness  of 
the   arguments  used   to   Justify  the  deceit. 
Primarily    thev   revolve    around   the   notion 
that  it  is  harmful  to  remind  human  beings 
of   their  limitations.   But   as  all   men   have 
limitations   of   varying   degrees,   and   as   the 
first  step  to  happiness  of  any  sort  Is  to  rec- 
ognize this  and  to  address  ourselves  to  mak- 
ing the  most  of  what  we  are.  the  reasoning 
is  clearly  fallacious.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  the  noted  liberal  clergyman  Harry  Emer- 
son Fosdlck  wrote  his  book  On  Being  a  Real 
Person,    one    chapter   of   which    was   entitled 
"The    Principle    of    Self-Acceptance".    In    it 
Fosdick  remarked:   "No  well  integrated  life 
is   possible   without   an    initial   act   of   self- 
acceptance,    as    though    to    say:     "I.    John 
Smith,  hereby  accept  myself,  with  my  inher- 
ited endowments  and  handicaps  ....  and. 
so  accepting  mvself,  I  will  now  see  what  I 
can   do   with   this  John   Smith.  '   To   put   it 
more    succinctly    one    may    cite    the    time- 
honored  adage:  "Life's  not  in  holding  a  good 
hand  but  in  playing  a  poor  one   well."  The 
concept     of     character     contained     in     this 
principle  is  so  fundamental  to  our  original 
American  way  of  life  that  only  a  dangerous 
dilution  of  our  native  traditions  can  account 
for  its  being  so  readily  forgotten  now. 

But  I  fear  the  consequences  of  the  equali- 
tarian  dogma  go  far  beyond  such  dilutions  as 
this  The  constantly  increasing  taxateon  of 
success  to  support  failure  which  in  the  end 
can  mean  only  the  punishment  of  excellence 
to  reward  its  opposite:  the  disappearance  of 
the  word  earn  and  deserve  from  the  lexicon 
of  sociology;    the  universal   climate  of  dis- 
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obedience    of    parental    and    other    properly 
constituted  authority  In  defiance  of  the  ac- 
cumulated   experience   and    wisdom   of   the 
past:    the  violence  and  lawlessness:    a  mass 
media  which  often  Inspires  and  always  over- 
publicizes  and  acerbates  the  agitation  It  pre- 
tends to  deplore;    the  growing  hostility   be- 
tween White  and  Negro  now  spreading  into 
our  police  departments  as  well  as  Into  the 
armed  forces:  the  flaunting  of  the  one-man- 
one-vote  principle  which  is  totally  alien  to 
the   original   concept   of   our   representative. 
constitutional  republic:    and  finally  the  ac- 
celerating sexual  morality  of   the  barnyard 
and  the  pornography  which  stimulates  it- 
all  these  are  taut  a  few  examples  of  the  doc- 
trines  Influence  One  cannot  erect  a  miscon- 
ceived image  of  the  underdog  and  fawn  be- 
fore It  for  decades  in  penitent  self-abasement 
without    gradually    accepting    many    of    the 
standards   the   underdog   represents,   as  well 
as  forfeiting  all  respect  and  obedience  from 
those  from  whom  respect  and  obedience  are 

due.  ..   , 

Let  me  at  this  point  clarify  one  essential 
matter.  Nothing  I  have  said  is  Intended  to 
disparage   the  great  contributions  made  to 
our  civilization  by  numerous  minorities.  In- 
dividually  and  collectively.   They  have  en- 
riched us  in  countless  ways  But  there  is  one 
area    in    which    our    North    European.    Eng- 
lish-speaking   peoples    have    themselves   ex- 
celled and  that  is  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance   of   stable,    free    societies.   The 
combination  of  Intelligence  and  character,  of 
even-tempered  Judgment  and  dependability, 
of    honor    and    good    sportsmanship,    which 
forms  the  core  of  our  native  American  proto- 
type, constitutes  a  distinctive  racial  heritage, 
a  heritage  which  until  recent  years  has  un- 
dergirded     our     entire     history.     Moreover, 
studies  which  are  now  In  progress  and  which 
will  be  published  in  due  course  leave  little 
question  that  our  North  European  stocks  are 
still  in  the  numerical  majority  in  the  United 
States,    albeit   in    disarray    and   doubtful    of 
their  own  existence. 

It  is  their  heritage  which,  in  the  name  of 
minority  rights.  Is  being  challenged  and  di- 
luted I  would  deny  no  right  to  any  minority 
but  I  would  claim  one  right  for  the  majority 
and  that  is  the  right  to  hear  the  truth  on 
the  most  fundamental  issue  of  our  time — a 
right  which  for  two  generations  has  been 
flagrantly  and  consistently  violated  Nor  do  I 
intend  to  suggest  that  our  minorities  alone 
have  been  responsible  for  this.  They  have 
provided  the  leadership,  but  they  have  been 
ably  assisted  by  certain  majority  elements  in 
our  population  who,  either  for  political  or 
other  advancement,  or  through  misguided 
sentimentality,  are  obsessed  with  the  level- 
ing instinct  and  the  socialist  ideology  They 
are  blind  to  their  own  Inheritance,  ignor- 
ing of  their  debt  to  it,  and  hence  willing  tools 
of  minorities  who  themselves  are  unable  to 
see  that  they  are  destroying  the  fabric  of  a 
society  to  which  more  often  than  not  they 
fled  for  survival  and  a  new  life 

The  alliance  between  our  minority  groups 
and  these  majority  "liberal  "  elements  has 
been  most  noticeable  in  the  fields  of  science 
and  education  where  it  has  been  reinforced 
in  many  cases  bv  an  understandable  timidity. 
Persecution  and  a  conformist  environment 
have  taken  their  toll.  I  might  add  that  there 
is  some  substance  to  a  comment  made  years 
ago  by  an  English  lecturer  upon  returning 
from  an  American  tour.  "In  America."  he  re- 
marked, -there  are  three  sexes— men.  women 
and  college  professors." 

Such  is  the  fundamental  issue  I  would 
bring  to  your  attention.  Next  to  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  there  Is  no  subject  of  more 
importance.  The  Vietnam  war  and  conditions 
in  the  Middle  East  are  related  to  it.  not  to 
mention  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara.  But  it 
is  on  our  domestic  front  that  the  problem 
has  its  source.  If  it  were  solved  here,  it  could 
readily  be  solved  elsewhere.  And  no  man  Is  In 
a  better  position  than  yourself  as  leader  of 
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th«  republic  to  begin  belling  our  people  the 

factk. 

Indeed  I  believe  it  will  someday  seem  In- 
oomprehenslble  to  historians  that  during  the 
past  IS  years  of  Increasing  racial  turmoil 
following  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In 
Brown  vs.  Topeka  not  one  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  least  to  my  knowledge, 
invited  one  truth-oriented  scientist  to  the 
White  House  for  consultation.  Administra- 
tion after  Administration,  with  an  inexcusa- 
ble lack  of  intellectual  initiative  or  even 
curiosity,  blindly  refxised  to  examine  the 
cause  of  our  dlflleultles.  Even  today  when 
the  Jensen  material  has  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  decision  In  Brown  vs.  Topeka 
was  based  upon  a  record  from  which  all  the 
essential  evidence  had  been  omitted,  the 
Court  still  refuses  to  reopen  this  case  in  the 
face  of  repeated  requests  to  do  »o  Certainly 
this  should  be  •  matter  of  some  interest  to  a 
President  who  is  himself  an  able  lawyer. 

Tou  will  note  that  I  do  not  in  this  letter 
take  any  position  for  or  against  racial  inte- 
gration or  for  or  against  any  civil  rights  or 
other  laws  or  social  policies.  I  simply  point 
to  the  fundamental  matter,  to  the  erroneous 
aksumptlona  upon  which  every  court  decision 
handed  down  and  every  law  passed  in  this 
Beld  in  the  last  15  years  has  been  based. 
When  the  balance  of  the  anthropological  data 
today  Indicates  that  one  race  in  the  United 
States' Is  on  the  average  over  100,000  years 
Behind  "Uiother  in  evolutionary  grade.*  and 
when  this  point  is  ignored  entirely  by  every 
branch  of  our  government  in  all  its  actions, 
we  are  in  the  grip  of  a  disruptive  mania 
about  which  It  Is  difflcult  to  speak  with 
patience. 

My  plea  is  that  Che  American  public,  their 
courts  and  legislatures,  be  told  the  truth  as 
to  the  nature  of  inborn  human  differences 
between  and  within  races.  Naturally  it  would 
be  my  opinion  that,  having  unmasloed  the 
deception,  it  would  be  both  your  prerogative 
and  your  duty,  in  Theodore  Roosevelt's  words. 
to  make  up  your  mind  what  the  people  ought 
to  think  and  then  do  your  best  to  get  them  to 
think  it.  And  it  would  thereafter  be  up  to  the 
public  to  accept  or  reject  your  views  at  the 
polls.  But  this  is  not  the  immediate  prob- 
lem. A  minority-liberal  alliance,  as  hereto- 
fore defined,  has  saturated  our  American  ma- 
jority in  a  colossal  miBconceptloH.  This  error 
must  ttrst  be  corrected.  What  should  be  done 
next  will  become  apparent  as  the  process 
proceeds. 

Finally  let  me  repeat  that  however  many 
valuable  members  of  minority  groups  you 
may  have  In  your  Administration  and  how- 
ever brilliant  their  contributions  in  other 
respects  m.ay  t>e,  you  cannot  on  the  average 
expect  disinterested  advice  or  information 
from  them  in  the  racial  field.  This  caveat  is 
especially  necessary  since  the  nation's  three 
most  influential  newspapers  are  minority 
controlled,  as  are  the  three  leading  radio  and 
television  networks.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously their  group  identification  with  the 
Negro,  while  totally  illogical  sclentlflclally.  is 
almost  complete.  It  is  essential  to  remember 
that  what  you  read  and  hear  from  .ill  these 
sources  Is  minority  thinking,  seasoned  slight- 
ly at  times  by  other  views  <set  in  a  negative 


•Dr.  Carleton  S  Coon.  Viking  Medal  win- 
ner, member  of  the  National  Ac^ulemy  of 
Sciences,  former  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Ph.v'sical  Anthropologists,  and 
a  g^.^clnate  magna  oitm  laude  of  Harvard,  esti- 
mates in  his  definitive  The  Origin  of  Races 
that  the  White  race  crossed  the  erectus- 
sapiens  threshold  at  least  250.000  years  ahead 
of  the  African  Negro.  I  have  cut  his  time 
Span  by  over  one-half  to  allow  for  the  ap- 
proximately one-third  Infusion  of  White 
genes  In  the  Negro  race  in  the  United  States. 
However,  this  Infusion  has  not  been  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
considerably  less,  for  example,  in  the  rural 
South  than  in  the  Morth. 
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context)  to  give  an  impression  of  imparti- 
ality. The  former  are  not  the  views  of  the 
American  majority,  who  have  no  voice  on 
this  subject  save  as  it  reaches  you  as  a  con- 
ditioned reflex  through  minority  channels. 

Our  American  majority  today  are  leader- 
less  and  confused  on  the  paramount  issue. 
They  are  as  klndhearted  and  anxious  to  be 
fair  .\s  you  are.  But  they  are  hopelessly 
Ignorant  and  misled.  Some  may  be  restless 
over  the  downgrading  of  so  much  in  our  early 
history  which  is  occurring  in  new  school 
textbooks,  but  they  scarcely  know  where  to 
turn  for  a  remedy. 

In  this  respect  the  1068  election  suggests 
an  instinctive  trend.  It  puts  you  in  a  position 
which  may  not  recur.  "The  time  available  for 
the  decontamination  of  our  national  Ideals 
and  purposes,  as  well  as  of  our  air  and  water, 
is  not  unlimited.  Regardless  of  how  slowly 
and  tactfully  It  may  be  advisable  to  move. 
I  would  give  this  matter  as  high  a  priority 
as  any. 

Sincerely. 

Caructon  Pxttnam. 


ALONG  THE  RED  FRONT 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  November  13,  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commimlst  organization  and  sponsorship 
of  the  demonstratioru  against  the  elected 
Government  of  the  United  States  here 
this  weekend  has  been  well  documented. 

Undoubtedly  many  Innocent  and  sin- 
cere people  will  be  Involved  £ind  their 
participation  stems  from  a  desire  to  as- 
sist in  any  activity  that  will  hasten  the 
end  of  the  war. 

But,  nevertheless,  they  are  pawns  in 
a  struggle  the  Communists  have  been 
waging  for  more  than  50  years — the  de- 
struction of  free  nations  and  the  triumph 
of  world  socialism  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion. 

The  Communist  strategy  Is  to  seize 
upon  any  area  of  agitation  or  contro- 
versy, fan  the  flames,  and  work  toward  a 
holocaust  of  revolution  that  will  destroy 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Donald  L.  Miller,  of  the  All  Amer- 
ican Conference,  writes  a  regular  column 
entitled  "Along  the  Red  Front"  for  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  magazine. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  VFW  mag- 
azine. Mr.  Miller  describes  how  campus 
unrest  and  street  mob  strategy  Is  being 
utilized  to  Communist  ends. 

Tlie  article  follows: 

Along  the  Red  Front 
(By  Donald  L.  Miller) 

The  main  conflict  of  the  Vietnam  war  has 
shifted  from  tlie  hills  of  Vietnam  and  the 
halls  of  Paris  to  the  streets  and  campuses  of 
America. 

How  our  domestic  strviggle  between  anti- 
war youth  and  the  President  comes  out  will 
affect  the  fate  of  17  million  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  position  of  the  United  States 
In  .'Vsia. 

American  student  radicals  who  met  with 
North  Vietnamese  military  ofllcials  in  Havana 
this  summer,  without  doubt,  are  well  aware 
Hanoi  and  their  Soviet  backers  are  counting 
on  an  anti-war  victory  in  the  U.S. 

Five  years  of  war  have  taken  their  toll  of 
North  Vietnamese.  Viet  Cong  and  the  rev- 
olutionary infrastructure  in  South  Vietnam. 
Equipping,  supplying  and  training  of  South 
Vietnamese   (ARVIN)    forces  also  is  starting 
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to  show  results.  Thanat  Khom&n.  Foreign 
Minister  of  Thailand,  said  on  Oct.  1  that  the 
military  forces  of  South  Vietnam  and  some 
other  Asian  countries  can  now  take  over  the 
active  defense  of  South  Vietnam's  inde- 
pendence. 

The  proviso  is  that  Asians  themselves  can 
take  up  the  slack  if  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  is  not  too  rapid.  That's  why  Hanoi  and 
Moscow  favor  an  effort  to  stampede  our  gov- 
ernment into  immediate  and  complete  with- 
drawal of  forces. 

Tlie  spearheads  of  the  "Bring  the  Boys 
Home  "  movement  are  student  radicals.  We'\p 
already  had  the  Oct  15  Vietnam  moratorivim 
The  second  round  escalation  will  come  with 
mass  demonstrations  and  marches  In  a  num- 
ber of  major  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  primary  demonstration  slated  for 
Washington,  DC.  Is  planned  to  include  "tens 
of  thousands"  of  clergymen,  pacifists,  anti- 
war demonstrators  and  student  radicals  who 
want  not  only  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  but 
to  close  down  the  Institutions  of  our  free 
society. 

Agitate  the  discontented,  merge  the  de- 
structive emotions  of  the  mob  with  the  calcu- 
lating destructiveness  of  the  Intelligent  van- 
guard. T^at  was  Lenin's  formula  for  Insurrec- 
tion and  revolution.  Will  It  work  m  America' 
Will  it  o^'erbeat  and  stampede  public  opin- 
ion? Will  people  then  demand  an  act  that 
will  both  destroy  our  credibility  and  our 
power  In  the  world  and  bring  closer  a  direct 
conflict  between  the  major  powers? 

You.  and  millions  of  veterans  like  you.  will 
provide  the  answer. 

Don't  waste  time  looking  for  Communists 
among  the  demonstrators.  By  the  time  the 
marches  start,  the  intelligent  vanguard  wi!l 
be  back  in  their  plotting  rooms  far  from 
the  scene  watching  It  on  TV.  making  notes 
for  Improving  the  next  round  of  demonstra- 
tions. 

Your  greatest  weapwn  Is  to  create  first,  a 
groundswell  of  public  opinion  supporting 
America's  ideals  and  our  commitments  to 
defend  independence  of  peoples.  Their  con- 
tinued independence  is  a  guarantee  of  our 
security. 

Second  Is  to  have  a  groundswell  of  opinion 
condemning  the  "totalitarian  Left."  the 
"radical  disruptors."  "the  Typhoid  Marys" 
who  want  to  Infect  the  entire  nation  with 
their  sickness  by  "the  use  of  mass  intimi- 
dation in  the  name  of  legitimate  dissent  and 
protest." 

What  better  time  to  start  making  these 
points  than  Veterans  Day.  Nov.  11? 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Daily  News  today  carried  a 
story  by  Mr.  William  Steif  on  the  truck 
bill.  The  story  relates  to  the  action  taken 
yesterday  by  the  House  Roads  Subcom- 
mittee, and  I  insert  it  in  the  Recohd 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues : 

Veto  of  Big  Truck  Bill  Hinted 
(By  William  Steif) 

Secretary  John  A.  Volpe  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  (DOT)  has  indicated  in  a 
letter  to  Rep.  Fred  Schwengel.  R-Iowa,  that 
President  Nixon  would  veto  a  bill  {>ermitting 
heavier,  wider  and  longer  trucks  and  buses 
on  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

The  letter  was  made  part  of  the  record  yes- 
terday as  the  House  Public  Roads  Subcom- 
mittee, in  closed  session,  referred  such  a  bill 
to  the  full  Public  Works  Committee  without 
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follovring  the  usual  practice  of  recommend- 
inK  approval  or  disapproval 

Rep.  Richard  D.  McCarthy,  D-N  Y.  a  sub- 
committee member  and  an  opponent  of  the 
bill  said  today  that  he  demanded  that  sub- 
committee Chairman  John  C.  Kluczynskl 
n-in  conduct  a  vote,  "but  Kluczynskl  Just 
banged  down  his  gavel  and  Jammed  it  thru 
without  a  record  vote" 

Rep.  McCarthy  said,  however,  that  JW. 
Volpe's  letter  to  Rep.  Schwengel  showed  the 
Nixon  Administration  has  stiffened  Its  resis- 
tance to  the  bill." 

TO-FEBT   LONG 

Under  the  measure  sponsored  by  Rep.  Kluc- 
zynskl, states  could  permit  trucks  as  long  as 
70  feet  and  as  heavy  as  108,500  pounds  on 
interstate  roads.  The  bill  also  would  permU 
buses  and  trucks  to  be  widened  from  eight  to 
eight  and  a  half  feet.  The  present  weight 
limit  18  73,280  pounds,  which  effectively  limits 
truck  lengths  to  no  more  than  60  feet  In  most 
states. 


SECRETARY  FINCH'S  MOVE  TO 
BAN  DDT 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1969 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
Finch  has  recently  moved  to  ban  DDT 
sales  in  the  United  States  within  the 
next  2  years. 

After  reading  the  literature  on  this 
chemical  pesticide  which  has  been  ex- 
tremely helpful.  I  must  voice  my  sup- 
port of  the  Secretary's  intention. 

At  the  present  time,  fish  are  not  mar- 
keted if  they  have  DDT  content  of  5 
parts  to  1  million.  It  is  further  my  un- 
derstanding that  beef  is  not  marketed  if 
it  has  DDT  content  of  7  parts  per  mil- 

since  DDT  is  a  hard  pesticide  it  lasts 
as  long  as  10  years  without  change.  Ac- 
cumulations over  the  years  present  a 
grave  danger  not  only  to  our  fish  and 
wildlife,  but  also  to  human  beings.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  DDT  affects  fish 
embryos,  fingerlings,  and  it  also  affects 
the  calcium  metabolism  in  birds  so  that 
the  shells  are  so  soft  that  the  embryos 
often  die.  or  the  shells  break  and  the 
embryos  are  exposed  and  later  die. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  DDT  does  af- 
fect hormone  synthesis.  And  if  the  con- 
centration becomes  great  enough,  it 
could  weU  affect  the  offspring  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  adversely. 

The  content  of  DDT  in  the  average 
human  being  in  the  United  SUtes  is 
from  12  to  14  parts  per  miUion.  Con- 
centration of  DDT  in  140  parts  per  mU- 
lion  has  produced  tumors  in  50  percent 
of  the  experimental  animals  tested. 

So  that  more  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  may  have  a  better  understandmg 
of  the  dangers,  the  long-range  effects 
of  DDT  I  include  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  November  12.  1969. 
and  a  recent  article  from  Sports  Afield: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  12,  1969] 
History  of  DDT  Goes  Back  to  First  Use 
BT  Swiss  IN   1939 

(By  Hedley  BurreU) 
DDT     —     dichloro-dlphenyl-trlchloroeth- 
ane— was  first  widely  used  30  years  ago. 
InlUally    the   S'wlss  dumped   It  on   their 
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Colorado  potato  beetles.  The  Insecticide  was 
dusted  nn  GIs  In  World  War  II  to  protect 
them  from  maUria.  typhus  and  other  Insect- 
borne  diseases 

After  that,  while  some  conttnued  to  sing 
the  unqualified  praises  of  DDT,  other  scien- 
tists began  to  have  their  doubts. 

Botanist  Barry  Commoner,  now  director  oi 
Washington  University's  Center  lor  Biology 
of  Natural  Systems  in  St.  Louis,  served  as 
project  officer  in  the  Navy's  development  of 
aircraft    dispersal    of    DDT    during    World 

War  II.  ^,.  .     .    i„ 

In    "Science   and   Survival,  "    published    in 

1966.  he  wrote: 

"Toward  the  end  of  our  work,  when  the 
system  was  ready  for  fieet  operations,  we  re- 
ceived a  request  for  help  from  an  experimen- 
tal rocket  station  on  a  strip  of  island  beach 
off  the  New  Jersey  coast. 

"Flies  were  so  numerous  on  the  beach  that 
important  military  developments  were  being 
held  up  We  sprayed  the  Island  and,  in- 
evitably, some  of  the  surrounding  waters, 
with  DDT.  Within  a  lew  hours,  the  flies 
were  dead,  and  rocketeers  went  about  their 
work  with  renewed  vigor. 

"But  a  week  later  they  were  on  the  tele- 
phone again.  A  mysterious  epidemic  had  lit- 
tered the  beach  with  tons  of  decaying  fish — 
which  had  attracted  vast  swarms  of  flies 
from  the  mainland.  ^,u^ 

"This  is  how  we  learned  that  DDT  Kiuea 

fish  .  .  . " 

also  killed  cats 
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"1.  Toxicity  to  almost  all  animal  life 
rather  than  simply  the  Insect  pest. 

"2  PersUtence,  so  that  It  remains  in  lis 
original  toxic  form  for  at  least  a  decade  and 
perhaps  much  longer. 

"3  Mobility,  so  that  it  doesn't  remain 
where  applied,  but  Is  carried  about  the  earth 
by  currents  of  water  and  air. 

"4    Solubility  properties  that  cause  It  to  be 
accumulated  by  living  organisms,  instead  of 
getting   'lost'   in   the  oceans,   in   soils  or  in 
other  inorganic  parts  of  the  environment. 
Wurster  added: 

"We  now  know  that  DDT  Is  a  hepatic  en- 
zyme inducer.  This  means  that  DDT  causes 
the  liver  to  increase  greatly  Its  concentra- 
tion of  certain  enzymes.  These  Induced  en- 
zvmes    modify    steroid    sex    hormones,    i.e. 
estrogen,      progesterone      and      testosterone, 
thereby  changing  their  biological  action.  In 
birds,   estrogen   influences  calcium   metabo- 
lism. ,„»„ 
"Since   female   birds   of    prey   accumulate 
DDT  residues  from  their  contaminated  food, 
induced  liver  enzymes  destroy  the  birds'  own 
estrogen  supplies,  thus  causing  them  to  lay 
inadequately     calcified,     thin-shelled     eggs, 
such  eggs  usually  break  in  the  nest  or  lose 
too  much  water  through  the  thin  ehell.  re- 
sulting   in    dehydration    and    death    of    the 
embryo.                                                      ,  .  „ 
"Populations  therefore  collapse  from  low 
reproductive  success.  Extinction  of  a  species 
can  occur  from  such  sublethal  effects  with- 
out the  killing  of  a  single  Individual.' 


Telling  of  aJi  incident  In  Latin  America. 
Commoner  writes:  "In  one  Bolivian  town, 
DDT  sprayed  to  control  malarial  mosqui- 
toes also  killed  most  of  the  local  cats.  With 
the  cats  gone,  the  village  was  invaded  by  a 
wild  mouse-like  animal  that  carried  black 
typhus.  Before  new  cats  were  brought  to  re- 
store the  balance,  several  hundred  villagers 
were  killed  by  the  disease." 

DDT  of  course,  has  not  always  had  such 
obviously  disastrous  side  effects.  Survivors 
of  Nazi  concentration  camps,  for  example, 
were  often  found  to  be  suffering  from  ty- 
phus. Dusting  of  the  released  prisoners  wnth 
DDT  stopped  the  disease  from  spreading  and 
possibly  averted  a  serious  epidemic. 

And  during  the  liberation  of  Italy  in  1944. 
the  Allies  sprayed  buildings  in  the  Tiber 
delta.  ,    ^, 

"As  a  result."  says  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Judkes.  a 
biochemist,  "primary  malaria  disappeared 
from  the  region  and  In  1945  it  was  reported 
that  the  health  of  the  population  was  better 
than  it  had  been  for  2,000  years." 

Jukes  professor  of  medical  physics  and 
associate  director  of  the  Space  Sciences 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  writing  In  the  Washington  Post 
last  May.  said  of  DDT: 

DDT  is  safe,  and  has  been  studied 
more  than  any  other  pesticide  lor  its  effects 
on  human  beings.  Without  pesticides,  there 
wouldn't  be  enough  food  to  go  around.  Next, 
the  campaign  against  DDT  Is  emotional  and 
unscientific,  and  I  object  to  this.  Most  Im- 
portant of  all,  DDT  is  needed  by  the  millions  - 
of  'Third  World'  people  becatise  it  Is  a  cheap, 
safe  residual  pesticide." 

Dr  Charles  F.  Wurster,  also  writing  in  the 
Washington   Post,   stated    the   case   for   the 

critics.  ^       .  ..         „^ 

Wurster,  a  Ph.D.  in  organic  chemistry  and 
an  assistant  professor  of  biological  sciences 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony 
Brook  played  an  active  role  In  efforts  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  DDT  as  chairman  of  the 
scientists'  advisory  committee  of  the  En- 
vironmental Defense  Fund. 

considerable  harm 
Massive  spraying  of  vast  areas  of   North 
America  with  DDT  to  kill  insects,  he  wrote, 
had  done  considerable  harm. 

"The  root  of  the  problem,"  he  wrote  lies 
with  the  DDT  molecule  Itself,  for  It  combines 
lour  properties  that  are  responsible  for  Its 
behavior  In  the  environment : 
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Botanist  Commoner  said  DDT  illustrates 
how  a  new.  synthetic  substance  can  produce 
"a  wholly  unanticipated  development  that 
"sometimes  creates  a  problem  worse  than  the 
original  one." 

[Prom  Sports  Afield.  November  1969) 

DDT:   Will  It  Kn.L  Fishing? 

(By  Jack  Van  Coevertng) 

On  March  22,  1969,  the  roof  fell  in  on  Mar- 
vin Blackport,  a  rotund,  red-faced,  black- 
haired,  plpe-smoklng  meat  packer  In  Grand 
Rapids.  Michigan.  ^   ^    »,,h    r,n 

Only  11  months  before,  he  had  bid  on 
and  won  a  contract  to  buy  all  the  coho  sal- 
mon that  escaped  being  caught  on  sports- 
men's hooks  as  they  made  their  way  upstream 
to  spawn.  The  terms  of  his  contract  with 
the  state  of  Michigan  specified  that  he  must 
take  all  surplus  salmon  and  pay  lor  them  at 
the  rate  of  15.6  cents  a  pound. 

He  installed  expensive  modern  machinery 
in  his  plant,  bought  trucks  to  transport  the 
cohos  from  stream  to  cannery,  instituted  a 
marketing  campaign.  Pictures  of  the  new 
Michigan  salmon  appeared  everywhere.  Pros- 
pects were  glowing.  The  coho  run  did  not 
follow  the  schedule  of  the  year  before  and 
fishermen  sometimes  complained  about  the 
fishing  but  by  years  end  there  were  so  many 
cohos  that  Blackport  resorted  to  freezing  the 

Then  when  his  warehouses  were  still  full. 
'  the  U  S  Food  and  Drug  Administration  made 
a  routine  check.  It  discovered  residues  of 
DDT  in  the  cohos  far  in  excess  of  the  amount 
allowed  In  beef  fat.  It  Impounded  over  14  tons 
of  the  salmon  which  had  been  shipped  to 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  from  Michigan. 
That  was  March  22— when  the  roof  fell  In  on 
Marvin  Blackport. 

The  roof  also  fell  in  on  the  coho  salmon 
Itself  The  miracle  fish  of  the  Great  Lakes 
had  caused  a  rebirth  of  fishing  sport  m  wa- 
ters that  had  been  as  nonproductive  of  sport 
fishing  as  a  desert.  Now.  was  the  roof  falling 
in  on  the  future  of  fish  and  fishing  in  the 
Great  Lakes,  or  was  it  only  a  wan  prediction 
of  a  bigger  catastrophe?  At  the  very  least,  it 
was  a  warning  to  men  everywhere  that  their 
profligate  use  of  hard  pesticides  Is  approach- 
ing the  day  of  reckoning. 

Since  the  FDA  has  Jurisdiction  only  over 
food  shipped  out  of  state,  the  Michigan  De- 
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partm«nt  of  Agriculture,  In  obedience  to  a 
1968  law.  alao  En*d«  a  check.  It  found  canned 
cohoe  wltb  reslduta  of  DOT  from  13.67  to 
19.48  parts  per  mlltlon.  The  FDA  had  by  tbU 
time  came  up  wlttl  an  interim  guideline  al- 
lowing only  five  parts  of  DDT  In  flah  for  hu- 
man consumption.  (This  Is  still  In  effect.) 
Conforming  to  ttie  guideline.  Michigan 
barred  14€  cases  of  cohoa  from  sale. 

Blaclcport  Is  an  bpneet  man,  all  275  pounds 
of  him.  He  had  no  Intention  of  selling  dan- 
gerous flsh.  That  la  why  people  felt  sorry  for 
him.  including  Ly^e  Llttlefleld  of  the  Pood 
Inspection  Division^  In  the  Michigan  Bureau 
of  Consumer  Protection  who  bad  to  lower 
the  boom.  ' 

"I  am  surprised  jthat  Blackport  will  even 
speak  to  me,"  he  iald  before  the  Michigan 
Association  of  Coriservatlon  Ecologlsts  last 
spring.  "If  anyone  had  told  me  a  year  ago 
that  I  would  bie  In  this  position,  I  would  not 
have  believed  it." 

The  news  of  DDT+drenched  cohos  slammed 
across  the  nation  iwlth  a  deadening  thud. 
Newspapers  ajid  nevts  magazines  which  head- 
lined the  disappointing  development  were 
read  with  astonlahlnent  and  even  disbelief. 
Pew  people  could  s|iy;  "I  told  you  so."  The 
ooho  miracle  of  196(7  and  1968  was  about  to 
become  the  coho  debacle  of  1969  How  could 
all  this  happen  anci  with  such  suddenness? 

For  a  decade  thene  had  been  wiurnlngs  of 
the  dan^r  of  pestlclCes  Bird  lovers  had  been 
Hiaklng~«  brave  flgh  ;  against  DDT  used  for 
control  of  Dutch  eln  disease,  but  they  were 
laughed  at  for  sedt  g  "burglars  under  the 
entlsts  in  the  fisheries 
flsh    were    picking    up 


bed."  Only  a  few  <»c 
Held  suspected  that 
DDT. 
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llan.  director  of  the 
of  Conservation  ( now 
tment  of  Natural  Ke- 
^galnsi  the  use  of  hard 
tch  1960  Issue  of  Michi- 
^at  was  after  Dr.  George 
State  University  dis- 
covered dead  robins]  on  the  college  campus 
and  pointed  to  Diyv  as  the  culprit.  Also  in 
1961.  In  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  In  my  "Woods 
and  Waters"  columii.  I  commented  on  the 
dangers  of  DDT  Thfese  voices  may  have  been 
heard,  but  they  were  not  heeded. 

It  was  not  until  1966  that  the  Department 
of  Conservation  tteelf  adopted  a  stringent 
jxDllcy  on  the  use  of  DDT  on  its  public  lands. 
The  following  year,  this  same  agency  went  to 
court  to  stop  the  use  of  600  pounds  of 
dleldrln  by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  Japanese  beetle  control  In  Benzie 
County — and  lost. 

That  same  year.  Dr.  MacMuUan  published 
his  flve-f>olnt  program  on  pesticide  use.  One 
of  his  points  called  for  a  complete  ban  on 
hard  pesticides  In  Michigan.  He  got  little 
support  except  from  such  sclentlflc  groups  as 
the  Michigan  Association  of  Conservation 
Ecologlsts. 

Time,  however,  would  not  stand  still.  On 
March  17,  1968.  young  cohos  began  dying  In 
Michigan  state  hatcheries.  DDT  was  believed 
to  be  the  probable  cause,  but  even  this  was 
not  Immediately  deemed  a  warning  of  what 
was  happening  to  the  rapidly  maturing 
salmon  In  Lake  Michigan.  Those  fast-growing 
salmon  looked  healthy,  and  they  were 
healthy.  The  bigger  they  grew  the  more  DDT 
they  absorbed,  but  nobody  knew  this  at  the 
time. 

The  coho«  thrived  In  Lake  Michigan.  TTiey 
grew  fat  on  alewlves,  little  flsh  that  had  come 
In  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  fill  In  the 
vacuum  caused  by  the  disappearance  of  lake 
trout  from  overnettlng  by  commercial  fisher- 
men and  ravages  of  sea  lampreys.  Success  of 
the  cohoe  flred  up  every  member  of  the 
fishing  fraternity  to  the  extent  that  every 
rod-totlng  angler  began  to  think  that  he  had 
never  been  really  fishing  until  he  had  caught 
a  coho.  (See  my  storlea  "In  Michigan  .  .  . 
They're  Coho  Crazy,"  Sports  Afhsld,  Jan- 
uary 1968  and  "Coho — The  Second  Year," 
Sports  Aftk-d,  March  196S.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

During  tfaese  years  of  ooho  discovery,  an 
obecure  University  of  Michigan  student 
named  Robert  Relnert  w«*  working  on  hla 
Ph.D.  thesis  In  the  School  of  Natural  Re- 
■ourcee.  HU  problem  was  to  determine  the 
presence  of  hard  peeticldee  In  flsh  and  how 
they  got  there.  I  got  to  know  him  well  be- 
cause hla  laboratory  was  next  to  my  office. 
(By  this  time,  I  had  been  appointed  a  Re- 
search Associate  In  Natural  Resources  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  )  Since  Relnert,  a 
tall,  blond  fellow,  liked  fishing  too,  we  had 
plenty  to  talk  about 

I  used  to  watch  him  grinding  up  flsh  flesh, 
shaking  up  the  particles  in  vials  for  arialj-sls 
In  a  gas  chromatograph.  I  called  this  his  "gas 
machine"  and  was  always  fascinated  by  the 
squtggle  of  the  pens  as  they  recorded  pesti- 
cide contents  of  the  flsh  fat  In  solution  much 
like  pens  record  temperatures  on  a  barograph 
at  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Relnert  made  1313  analyses  on  29  species 
of  fl&h  from  Uie  Great  Lakes  He  discovered 
that  flsh  can  absorb  Insecticides  'rom  water 
which  passes  through  their  gills  as  well  os 
from  food,  even  though  water  mav  contain  as 
little  as  one  part  per  million  of  DDT.  At  the 
time,  he  considered  this  of  minor  importance. 
Now  this  has  become  very  significant. 

Insecticide  levels,  Relnert  found,  are  high- 
est in  Lake  Michigan,  less  In  lakes  Huron, 
Ontario,  Erie  and  Superior,  In  that  order 
Flsh  m  Lake  Michigan  have  two  to  seven 
times  as  much  DDT  and  dleldrln  as  flsh  In 
the  other  lakes.  In  April  and  May,  young 
cohos  In  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan 
average  3  51  parts  per  million  of  DDT  and  11 
parts  per  million  of  dleldrln.  By  the  time  the 
salmon  nuiture  and  arrive  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  lake  to  swim  up  the  rivers  for 
.■spawning,  they  may  have  as  much  as  12.28 
ppm  of  DDT  and  as  much  as  42  ppm  of 
dleldrln. 

If  the  terms  "parts  per  million"  or  "parts 
per  trillion"  puzzle  you,  let  me  put  It  this 
way :  Dump  one  teaspoonf ul  of  chocolate 
Into  one  million  tank  oars  and  you  will  have 
a  dilution  of  one  part  per  million.  Now, 
dump  one  teaej>oonful  of  chocolate  Into  one 
trillion  tank  cars  and  you  will  have  dilution 
of  one  part  per  trillion.  This  Is  terrific  dilu- 
tion and  requires  extremely  sensitive  Instru- 
ments to  detect  It,  not  to  mention  highly 
trained  scientists.  In  neither  case  will  you  be 
able  to  delect  the  presence  of  the  added  In- 
gredient by  appearance,  smell  or  taste.  So  it 
is  with  DDT.  dleldrln  or  any  other  pesticide. 

The  poison  will  be  there.  No  one  will  ever 
know  It  until  a  beastle  drinks  or  eats  It  and 
.suffers  Its  effeots.  If  It  happens  to  be  a  flsh 
embryo.  It  will  die  almost  Immediately  when 
it  absorbs  the  poisonous  DDT  In  Its  fatty 
yolk  sac.  (This  explains  the  death  of  young 
cohos  in  the  hatchery  in  1968.)  If  It  Is  a  bird. 
It  will  cause  the  liver  to  produce  enzymes 
which  break  down  female  sex  hormones  and 
thereby  inhibit  oalciimi  metabollsin,  thus 
producing  thin-shelled  eggs  which  crack  or 
break  easily.  Result:  few  or  no  young. 

If  It  Is  a  woman  who  Is  breast-feeding  her 
baby,  two  or  three  times  as  much  DDT  will 
be  In  her  milk  as  Is  allowed  in  oow's  milk  by 
the  FDA.  If  it  is  a  man,  be  he  fisherman  or 
not,  he  probably  has  too  much  DDT  In  him 
already  to  make  him  fit  for  hiunan  con- 
sumption under  PDA  standards.  Cannibals 
beware ! 

I  have  previously  referred  to  "hard"  pesti- 
cides, a  term  which  includes  DDT  and  ItA 
relatives  dleldrln,  aldrin,  endrln.  hepta- 
chlor.  chlordane  and  lindane.  All  are  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons.  Without  going  into  their 
chemistry.  I  need  only  say  that  these  "hard" 
pesticides  are  compounds  which  do  not  dis- 
integrate or  break  down  quickly.  While  other 
pesticides  may  lose  their  lethal  jKDwers  in  a 
year,  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  are  very 
stable  chemicals. 

"DDT  persists  in  the  environment  for  ten 
years  or  more,"  testified  Charles  P.  Worster 
Jr.  of  the  Stete  University  In  Stony  Brook, 
Mew  York,  at  a  bearing  In  Wisconsin.  "It  is 
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extremely  soluble  in  fatty  tissue.  It  builds  up 
In  the  fat  of  flsh,  wildlife  and  livestock.  It  is 
highly  mobile.  It  Is  a  vagabond,  for  it  tends 
to  hitch  rides  on  particles  suspended  In  flow- 
ing water.  It  attaches  Itself  to  soil  particles 
easily  swept  aloft  by  wind.  It  evaporates  with 
water  Into  the  atmosphere." 

The  storing  up  of  DDT  In  the  fatty  tissues 
of  flsh  was  graphically  described  by  Dr.  Jo- 
seph J.  Hlckey,  of  the  University  of  Wl.s- 
consln,  who  experimented  with  crustacean.=; 
In  Door  County,  Wisconsin,  and  found  th.it 
these  have  about  one-quarter  of  one  pan 
per  million  of  DDT.  Crustaceans  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  biological  food  ladder.  Pish 
eat  them  and  the  DDT  contained  in  crusta- 
ceans concentrates  in  the  fat  of  flsh  Onn 
flsh  eats  another  and  in  turn  builds  up  the 
DDT  content.  When  a  gull,  which  is  at  thi> 
top  of  the  blologlcol  food  ladder,  eats  a  fish 
It  may  get  a  real  dose  of  DDT.  In  fact.  Or 
Hlckey  found  that  gulls  .nay  have  as  much 
a.s  80  ppm  of  DDT  In  their  muscle  tissues  aiii; 
up  to  1975  ppm  of  DDT  In  their  fat  tlssup-- 
Tlils  also  helps  explain  why  flsh-eatlng  bird; 
become  the  ultimate  victims  of  DDT  and  v.hv 
o.^preys,  peregrine  falcons  and  bald  eagle. 
are  on  the  list  of  endangered  birds. 

Now,  is  the  Isherman  also  a  "threaterifd 
and  vanishing  bird?"  What  is  he  to  d.r 
Throw  away  his  catch?  Stop  eating  fl.sh  ' 
Hang  up  his  rods,  store  his  tackle  and  give 
up  his  sport  altogether?  None  of  these  alter- 
natives, of  course.  Is  acceptable.  Therefore. 
I  suggest  a  better  procedure,  soundly  based 
on  what  is  currently  known  about  hard 
pesticides. 

Go  ahead  and  catch  all  the  cohos,  lake 
trout  and  other  fatty  flsh  you  can  and  keep 
what  the  law  allows.  Then,  when  you  dress 
them,  trim  off  all  the  fat.  The  remaining 
muscle  meat  should  be  well  within  the  level 
of  tolerance  for  consumption  as  set  by  the 
PDA. 

Cut  off  the  fish's  head  because  It  contains  a 
lot  of  fat.  TVlm  off  all  the  black  areas  shown 
In  the  cross-section;  in  short,  fillet  your  fish, 
remove  the  skin  and  cut  off  the  fins  includlnc 
the  fact  that  surrounds  the  fin  bones. 

Big  fish  are  likely  to  have  more  pesticides 
in  them  than  small,  younger  flsh.  For  ex- 
ample, cohos  caught  before  August  will  have 
much  less  DDT  than  those  taken  later  at 
river  mouths  or  in  their  spawnirtB  streams. 

Smoking,  frying  or  broiling  hti^s  reduce 
the  amount  of  DDT  In  the  flsh  you  eat.  Dr 
Relnert  found  that  chubs  (which  have  u 
high  oil  content)  lose  from  60  to  70  percent 
of  their  oil  during  cooking  and  about  60  to 
70  percent  of  their  DDT  at  the  same  time. 

Catching  fish  from  water  with  low  con- 
centrations of  Insecticides  will  help.  Lake 
Michigan,  for  example,  has  from  2  to  17  times 
more  dleldrln  than  the  other  Great  Lakes. 

Bass,  bluegllls,  crappies,  perch,  walleyes 
and  pike  are  not  on  the  list  of  "fatty  fish." 
Their  pesticide  content,  therefore,  will  be 
lower  than  that  of  trout,  salmon  or  whlte- 
flsh.  If  you  fillet  nonfatty  fish  such  as  petch 
or  walleyes,  you  should  run  little  danger  of 
getting  too  much  DDT. 

Although  most  of  the  data  on  pesticide 
contents  of  flsh  comes  from  coho  salmon 
taken  in  Lake  Michigan,  this  does  not  mean 
that  our  inland  lakes  and  even  our  rivers 
are  Immune.  Technical  Bulletin  41,  1968,  of 
the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources states  that  "every  sample  of  fish 
taken  in  Wisconsin  or  its  boundary  waters 
contained  DDT  or  Its  analogs."  Concentra- 
tions ranged  from  .021  to  16.20  parts  per  mil- 
lion and  averaged  .845  parts  per  million  on 
a  "whole  flsh"  basis.  On  a  "fat  basis"  the  con- 
centration ranged  from  .222  parts  per  million 
to  534.6  ppm.,  with  an  average  of  27.15  ppm. 

It  is  significant  that  the  lowest  DDT  resi- 
dues w?re  found  in  flsh  from  forested  north- 
ern Wisconsin  where  samples  showed  less 
than  1  ppm  of  the  DDT  complex.  That  leads 
me  to  conclude  that,  generally  speaking, 
lakes  In  farming  areaa  may  b«  expected  to 
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contain   more  pesticides  than  those  of  for- 
ested areas. 

A  two-year  pesticide  study  by  the  Bureau 
i,f  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  recenOy  re- 
leased by  Senator  Gay  lord  Nelson  of  Wlscon- 
pln  reveals  that  Lake  Michigan  is  not  alone 
wl'h  Its  contents  of  DDT.  The  bureau  study 
•ound  DD-^  In  584  of  590  samples  of  flsh 
i.'iken  from  45  rivers  and  lakes  across  the 
United  States.  DDT  ranged  up  to  45.7  ppm  In 
whole  flsh.  a  count  more  than  twice  as  high 
as  that  found  In  Lake  Michigan. 

The  studv  found  that  In  12  of  the  44  lakes 
and  rivers  DDT  In  some  or  all  of  the  fish 
samples  reached  levels  higher  than  the  five 
parts  per  million  guideline  limit  of  the  FDA. 
Highest  DDT  counts  were  found  In  white 
perch  taken  from  the  Delaware  River  In  the 
heavily  populated  northeastern  United 
States. 

Nelson  reported  that  rivers  and  lakes  where 
DDT  counts  reached  levels  in  flsh  higher 
than  the  5  ppm  level  Include  the  Hudson 
River  In  New  York,  the  Delaware  River,  the 
Cooper  River  In  South  Carolina,  the  St  Lucle 
Canal  and  Apalichlcola  River  in  Florida, 
the  Tomblgbee  River  in  Alabama,  the  Rio 
Grande  River,  Lake  Ontario.  Lake  Huron. 
I'llnols  River  In  Illinois,  Arkansas,  White,  rnd 
Red  rivers  In  Minnesota.  San  Joaquin  River 
in  California  and  Rogue  River  In  Oregon. 
Species  frequently  used  for  sampling  were 
carp,  buffalo,  black  bass,  channel  catfish, 
sunfish.  yelloi"  perch  and  trcut. 

In  Massachusetts,  however,  the  DlvlMcn  of 
Fisheries  and  Game  In  1967  monitored  pesti- 
cide residues  In  nine  species  of  ftsh  In  its 
malor  rivers  and  tributaries  and  found  DDT 
levels  raneing  from  .17  to  11.64  ppm.  With- 
in the  next  few  years,  data  will  become  avail- 
able from  other  states,  including  California, 
which  manufactures,  sells  and  uses  more 
DDT  thnn  anv  other  state  Coastal  area?,  with 
their  production  of  shellfish,  must  still  be 
heard  from. 

You  may  wcnder:  Whv  all  this  concern 
about  the  amount  of  DDT  we  get  Into  cur 
r.vstems?  Alreadv  the  average  American  has 
12  to  16  ppm  of  DDT  In  his  body.  This  in- 
formation was  obtained  from  a  study  of  ca- 
davers and  also  from  chunks  of  human  fat 
taken  In  Eurgery.  Perhaps  a  little  more  wont 
hurt.  After  all,  there  Is  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence, en  the  long-term  effects  of  DDT  on 
people. 

Yet,  the  boys  In  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration are  "disturbed.  They  are  charged  by 
law  to  protect  the  public  against  food  adul- 
teration and  contamination.  DDT  which  may 
build  up  in  a  man  without  harm  for  25  years. 


could  exceed  man's  tolerance  the  very  next 
year  Who  knows?  That  is  why  Victor  J.  Yan- 
nacone  of  Patchogue,  New  York,  representing 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund  at  the  Wis- 
consin hearing  on  DDT  asked:  "Is  man  an 
unwilling  guinea  pig  for  an  uncontrolled  ex- 
periment with  DDT?" 

It  is  Impossible  to  give  an  answer  all  done 
up  neatly  and  tied  with  a  red,  white  and 
blue  ribbon.  A  group  of  professors  at  Stan- 
ford University,  all  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biological  Sciences,  said:  "The  evl- 
dence  Is  overwhelming  that  persistent  pesti- 
cide susbtances  threaten  the  ecological  sys- 
tems upon  which  human  life  depends.  Recent 
studies  stiggest  that  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons which  are  now  being  stored  in  human 
tissues  may  have  direct  harmful  effects  on 
man  himself." 

This  may  paint  a  gloomy  picture;  yet  I  do 
not  believe  I  am  an  alarmist  when  I  suggest 
that  despite  all  its  past  achievements  as  an 
inexpensive  miracle  chemical  which  has  done 
wonders  lor  public  health  and  for  farmers, 
DDT  now  hangs  over  not  only  Lake  Michigan 
and  its  fish,  but  also  over  the  whole  race  of 
man  like  a  sword  of  Damocles.  This  conclu- 
sion is  not  mine  alone.  The  state  of  Michigan 
put  Its  concern  into  action  this  year  when 
It  outlawed  the  sale  of  DDT  except  for  a  few 
special  uses.  Arizona  has  banned  DDT  spray- 
ing Stricter  controls  are  under  consideration 
in  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin  and  New  York. 
Time  magazine  reported  last  July  that  Eu- 
ropeans have  taken  even  more  decisive  ac- 
tion Sweden  ordered  a  two-year  ban  on  DDT 
as  well  as  related  pesticides:  lindane,  aldrin 
and   dleldrln   when  DDT  was  found   in  her- 
ring  there.   The   Netherlands   and   Denmark 
have  decided  to  stop  using  DDT.  West  Ger- 
many limits  spraying  so  severely   that  only 
192  tons  of  DDT  were  used  there  last  year. 
France  and  Britain  also  are  watching  pesti- 
cides closely  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  much 
concerned. 

A  host  of  unanswered  questions  remain. 
The  most  immediate  one  is:  What  will  hap- 
pen to  the  coho  salmon  this  year?  Undoubt- 
edlv  thousands  of  fishermen  will  pay  no 
heed  to  DDT  in  saUnon.  This  was  evidenced 
during  the  past  summer  when  anglers  fished 
Lake  Michigan  like  never  before.  All  they 
asked  was: 

•Where  are  the  flsh?"  But  will  they  be  as 
eager  to  catch  cohos  In  the  fall  when  DDT 
levels  will  be  at  their  peak? 

More  disturbing  Is  the  question  of  what 
to  do  with  the  tons  of  surplus  cohos  that 
went  into  commercial  outlets  last  year.  This 
has  Michigan's  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources in  a  quandary. 


It  is  unlikely  that  the  PDA  will  change  its 
tolerance  level  for  DDT  In  flsh  for  human 
consumption.  What  then  will  happen  t«  the 
giant  surplus  of  uncaught  cohos  which  will 
surge  upstream?  They  cannot  be  left  to  pol- 
lute the  streams  with  their  dying  and  dead 
carcasses. 

Will  a  way  be  found  to  fillet  the  flsh  eco- 
nomically and  in  such  a  way  that  the  prod- 
uct will  pass  FDA  limits  for  DDT?  Will  it  be 
possible  to  extract  oil  from  salmon  at  a 
profit?  Already  coho  eggs  are  used  and  sold 
for  fish  bait  and  bring  about  50  cents  a 
pound  wholesale.  Will  a  market  be  developed 
for  cohos  destined  for  nonhuman  consump- 
tlcn?  Win  scientists  discover  a  way  to  neu- 
tralize the  effects  of  DDT? 

If  there  Is  no  commercial  outlet  for  sur- 
ijUis  fish,  will  licensed  anglers  be  allowed  to 
lake  them  wiUv-nillv  In  the  streams,  perhaps 
developing  a  kind  of  pitchfork  fishery,  a  lar 
cry  from  !^p^rt  hshing?  Will  the  Department 
of'  Natural  Resources  net  these  flsh  at  the 
weirs  and  make  them  available  to  anglers, 
perhaps  at  nominal  cost?  But  could  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Health  permit  thl? 
since  it  already  bans  commercial  sale.  DDT 
tolerances  being  what  they  are? 

A  second  series  of  questions  concerns  the 
vested-interest  aspects  of  the  coho  miracle 
How  about  Michigan's  lakeshcre  communi- 
ties which  have  expa^ided  facilities  In  antici- 
pation of  more  and  mere  echo  anglers.  Will 
there  l>e  a  drop  in  the  sale  of  boats,  tackle 
lodging  and  lunches?  What  about  manufac- 
turers who  launched  hundreds  of  products 
tied  to  the  coho  boom? 

The  third  consideration  stretches  far  into 
the  future.  What  will  DDT  do  to  the  hsh 
population?  At  present,  fish  seem  to  be  get- 
ling  along  all  right  Despite  DDT,  they  are 
growing  and  multiplying.  But  is  the  death 
of  young  cohos  in  Michigan's  hatcheries  a 
prcphecv  of  things  to  come?  Will  fish  be  ab:e 
to  reproduce  as  DDT  keeps  concentrating  in 
the-r  eggs? 

To  carrv  the  case  Just  a  bit  further:  WiU 
there  be  "increasing  numbers  of  fishermen 
who  fear  DDT  enough  to  stop  eating  fish 
until  they  are  safe?  And  If  these  fears  are 
gerieral  enough,  will  they  put  a  brake  on 
fishing  for  food  and  encourage  fi:hing  lor 
fun— much  as  sallfish  are  caught  more  for 
fun  than  for  food?  If  this  Idea  spreads,  will 
it  usher  in  a  new  chapter  for  fishing  in 
America  when  fishing  for  fun  will  become 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception?  Should 
this  happen,  will  we  enter  a  new  era  when 
plscator.al  prowess  will  attain  new  meaning 
and  the  ideal  of  sport-only  fishing  will  at- 
tract a  new  and  even  more  devoted  coterie 
of  anglers?  Only  time  will  tell. 


SENATE— Fnrfaf/,  November  14,  1969 


The  Senate  met  in  executive  session  at 
10  o'clock  a.m.  and  was  called  to  order  by 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Lord  of  all  history  and  of  this  single 
day,  we  pray  not  that  Thou  shouldst  re- 
veal Thyself  by  outward  signs  of  mighty 
works,  but  in  the  quiet  solitude  of  our 
inmost  heart;  not  by  wind  and  fire,  but 
by  the  still  small  voice. 

Set  before  us,  O  Lord,  the  vision  of  one 
v.ho  foimd  joy  In  doing  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  Him.  and  in  finishing  His  work. 
When  many  are  coming  and  going,  and 
there  is  little  quiet,  give  us  grace  to  re- 
member Him  who  knew  neither  impa- 
tience of  spirit  nor  confusion  in  His  work, 
but  in  the  midst  of  all  His  labors,  kept 
a  tranquil  heart  at  peace  with  itself.  Give 


us  steady  spirits  and  brave  hearts  that 
we  may  play  our  part  in  bringing  to  all 
mankind  the  new  world  of  liberty  and 
justice  for  all. 

In  Thy  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication  to  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.  S.  Senatk, 

F*RESIDENT   PHO   TEJ4POBE. 

Washington.  D.C.,  November  14,  1969. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

RlCHAiD  B.  RtJSSELL, 

President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees, 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session  briefly,  for  the 
purpose  of  oonductlng  morning  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  tfae 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, November  13,  1969.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to   the   transaction   of   routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes." ' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PEACE  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  came  to  work  at  5 :  30  this  morning,  the 
city  of  Washington  was  still  dark.  In  the 
course  of  my  trip  to  the  ofQce.  I  saw  a 
great  number  of  persons,  carrying  can- 
dles, crossing  the  Memorial  Bridge  from 
Arlington  Cemetery,  which  contains  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  whose 
identity  is  known  only  to  God.  I  saw  the 
candlelight  procession — this  "march 
against  death" — continuing  along  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  and  to  the  foot  of  this 
Capitol. 

I  was  tremendously  impressed  with  the 
dignity,  the  decorum,  and  the  order 
shown  by  these  people,  mostly  young,  but 
including  some  middle-aged  individuals 
and  couples  with  their  very  young  chil- 
dren. 

I  also  was  impressed  with  the  attitude 
of  the  police  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
their  cooperation  and  understanding  of 
this  peaceful  demonstration  being  un- 
dertaken. 

I  happened  to  look  at  the  headline  of 
a  news  commentary  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  last  night,  which  read:  "Democ- 
racy by  Demonstration  a  Risky  Busi- 
ness." 

Mr.  President,  democracy  is  a  risky 
business,  and  that  is  one  of  its  strengths. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  everyone  being  a  "yes- 
man"  or  a  "no-man."  It  is  an  ideal  found- 
ed in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  under  which  people  are  guaran- 
teed certain  inalienable  rights.  Some  of 
those  rights  are  set  out  in  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
is  in  itself  a  part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  first  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speecb.  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 


What  I  have  seen  of  thte  moratorium 
so  far  has.  In  my  opinion,  been  within 
the  best  limits  of  the  Constitution.  I  ap- 
plaud the  order,  the  dignity,  and  the 
decorum  being  shown  by  the  marchers, 
both  young  and  old.  of  all  colors  and  all 
creeds.  I  applaud  the  pohce  for  their  at- 
tentlveness  to  their  duties  and  their  un- 
derstanding of  how  demonstrations 
should  be  handled.  I  applaud  the  mar- 
shals whom  the  demonstrators  them- 
selves have  brought  with  them  and  who 
are  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  law 
is  observed  and  that  the  demonstration 
is  kept  orderly. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  a  confrontation 
in  this  Capital  or  in  any  other  place  in 
this  Nation.  I  do  not  want  to  see  our  peo- 
ple divided  any  further  than  they  are.  I 
want  to  see  attempts  made  to  keep  our 
voices  low.  to  bring  us  together,  to  bring 
among  us  a  degree  of  unity.  I  want  to 
see  attempts  in  these  directions  rather 
than  those — based  on  emotion,  pri- 
marily—that seek  the  divlslveness  which 
is  well  on  the  way  to  tearing  this  coun- 
try apart  at  this  time. 

These  people  are  our  fellow  citizens. 
They  are  our  children,  our  neighbors, 
and  our  friends;  and  as  I  have  indicated, 
what  they  are  doing  comes  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

My  only  sorrow  is  that  many  of  these 
people — those  who  are  so  young — do  not 
have  the  right  to  vote  at  the  age  of  18. 
and  in  that  way  help  to  create  a  policy 
in  which  they  could  be  participants.  But 
now  they  do  not  help  to  make  policy. 
They  can  only  protest.  When  their  turn 
comes  and  they  are  called  to  serve  their 
country,  they  do  so.  by  and  large,  but 
they  are  carrying  out  a  policy  over  which 
they  have  no  control  at  all. 

What  I  say  about  demonstrators  ap- 
plies to  those  who  feel  exactly  opposite 
to  them,  because  there  is  never  one  side 
to  any  question.  There  are  always  two 
sides,  and  sometimes  more.  Those  who 
are  antidemonstration.  those  who  want 
to  conduct  rallies  and  marches  in  oppo- 
sition to  what  the  mobilization  seeks  to 
undertake,  have  just  as  much  right  to 
do  so  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  are  protected 
just  as  much  by  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

I  am  making  these  remarks  this  morn- 
ing, first,  because  I  was  tremendously 
impressed.  In  the  darkness  of  this  morn- 
ing, to  see  what  was  happening  and  how 
well  it  was  being  done;  and.  second,  as 
the  leader  of  the  majority  party  In  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  feel  it  Incumbent  upon  me 
to  make  these  remarks  to  urge  that 
respect,  tolerance,  and  understanding  be 
shown  on  all  sides,  so  that  these  demon- 
strations, pro  or  con,  these  demonstra- 
tions which  our  citizens  are  entitled  to 
make,  will  be  considered  in  the  right  light 
and  will  not  lead  to  confrontation. 

I  believe  implicitly  In  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  When  I  was 
elected  to  this  office  I  held  up  my  hand 
and  I  swore  to  defend  and  uphold  the 
Constitution  without  any  mental  reserva- 
tion or  any  ither  reservation  whatever, 
and  when  I  took  that  oath  and  said  "I 
do, '  I  meant  it.  Moreover,  my  responsi- 
biUty  is  not  only  to  represent  the  people 
of  Montana  as  a  Senator  from  the  State, 
but  to  represent  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 


So  I  would  hope  that  the  tone  which 
has  been  set  by  these  people  of  all  ages, 
all  colors,  and  all  creeds  would  be  the 
mark  of  determination  for  the  rest  of 
this  moratorium,  not  only  here,  but 
throughout  the  country;  and  I  would 
hope  that  there  would  be  no  violence,  no 
license,  no  assaults  on  property,  and  no 
assaults  on  people — from  any  source— 
because  I  do  not  believe  in  tactics  of  that 
sort;  nor  are  they  guaranteed  under  tlu- 
Constitution.  They  are  Illegal,  they  are 
outside  the  law.  and  anyone  who  con- 
ducts himself  in  a  manner  which  violate.s 
the  law  should  be  made  liable  to  the  law 
I  would  hope  that  If  by  any  chance  a 
demonstrator  or  a  few  demonstrators  tn 
to  create  situations  which  endanger  the 
dignity,  decorum,  and  order  of  what  has 
occurred  up  to  this  date,  those  who  do 
try  to  break  the  law  would  be  separated 
and  placed  apart,  and  the  thoughts  and 
prayers  and  hopes  which  are  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  these  people  who 
are  conducting  themselves  so  well  so  far 
would  be  kept  uppermost  in  our  think- 
ing as  well. 

I  do  not  know  whether  most  of  the.se 
people  are  the  silent  minority  or  tlie 
silent  majority;  that  Is  immaterial;  they 
are  all  Americans. 

Because  of  these  factors,  not  too  well 
expressed.  I  had  hoped  that  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  would  make  its  feelings 
felt  and  that  it  might  help  maintain  the 
orderliness  which  so  far  has  marked  the 
demonstrations,  and  perhaps  help  pre- 
vent any  disorderliness  which  might  be 
attributable  to  a  few  but,  may  well  be 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  many. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  some- 
times wonder  how  we  are  going  to  keep 
the  two-party  system  going  when  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  continues 
to  say  things  with  which  I  am  so  heartily 
in  agreement.  This  is  another  instance 
of  the  patriotism  and  the  sincerity  and 
the  very  genuine  concern  for  the  rights 
of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
society  which  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  expressed. 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law."  The 
Founding  Fathers  could  not  have  been 
any  plainer  than  that.  They  must  have 
had  some  foresight,  from  the  way  we  be- 
have around  here  sometime.  They  thun- 
dered it:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  ' 
and,  by  God,  they  meant  it  when  they 
added  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  that  sacred 
first  amendment.  We  carmot  and  we 
should  not.  The  effort  of  the  generations 
to  understand  each  other  is  unending. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  spoke  at  the 
National  Press  Club  and  I  ask  unanimou.^ 
consent  that  the  remarks  which  I  made 
at  that  time  be  printed  at  the  conclusicn 
of  my  statement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
iSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
an  attempt  to  understand  the  present 
younger  generation,  as  we  hope  and  pray 
they  will  try  to  imderstand  us.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  who  is  not  a  Socialist 
at  20  has  no  heart;  and  that  he  who 
is  a  Socialist  at  40  has  no  head.  I  do  not 
know;  we  are  very  fond  of  quoting  it. 

But  this  group  of  young  people  have 
behaved  themselves  in  this  candlelight 
march.  To  me  that  is  news.  I  do  not 
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suppose  it  will  be  new  to  the  networks 
for  I  do  not  suppose  the  networks  will 
care  that  it  was  a  well-behaved  gather- 
ing Oh,  no.  With  that  red-eyed  mon- 
ster they  lug  around  on  the  trucks  they 
will  look  for  some  evidence  of  misbe- 
havior, of  violence,  and  if  it  happens, 
they  will  send  it  to  Cairo,  to  Cincinnati, 
and  they  will  send  it  around  the  world 
as  evidence  of  the  misbehavior  of  the 
young  in  the  Capital  of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  the  networks  would  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  news  and  editorializing. 
I  wish  they  would  do  what  the  press  does, 
or  what  we  hope  the  press  does,  except 
when  they  disagree  with  us,  and  that  is, 
to  run  the  news  straight  and  editorialize 
on  another  page.  Then  one  knows 
whether  something  is  to  be  beUeved,  and 
he  can  exercise  judgment.  I  think  the 
same  is  true  here. 

I  hope  there  is  no  violence,  and  I  have 
made  clear  that  if  there  is.  the  law 
should  be  invoked  and  the  proceedings 
should  go  forward  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  those  who  are  not  violent,  to  preserve 
society's  stake  in  these  matters.  But  the 
right  of  protest,  the  right  of  dissent,  Is 
as  sacred  a  right  as  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try We  wrote  it  in  granite  and  illunil- 
nated  it  in  gold.  We  swore  to  it  and  by 

it.  .  ,  ,. 

So  it  is  in  a  mood  of  congratulation 

that  I  cite  the  fact  that  nothing  has  hap- 
pened. All  of  us  know  the  story  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes'  dog  in  the  night.  He  said. 
"The  thing  about  the  mystery  was  the 
dog"  His  fidus  achates  watched  and 
said,  "But  the  dog  did  not  bark."  Holmes 
said,  "That  is  precisely  the  point.  The 
dog  did  not  bark."  And  he  solved  the 
mystery. 

When  the  dog  does  not  bark  I  suppose 
there  Is  no  news.  If  the  dog  barks,  one  has 
sound  effects  and  if  the  dog  bites  one 
is  all  over  the  6  o'clock  news  and  the  U 
o'clock  news. 

I  think  the  majority  leaders  plea  is 
one  in  which  I  can  wholeheartedly  join. 
Let  us  welcome  those  who  assemble 
peacefully  and  petition  for  redress  of 
grievances.  Let  us  be  prepared  to  restram 
disorder  and  violence  but  let  us  mate  a 
distinction  between  the  two.  Let  us  point 
out  how  the  vast  majority  of  these  people 
are  expressing  the  deepest  concern  of 
their  lives  so  far.  a  desire  to  end  a  dread- 
fully unpopular  war  and  end  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  They  are  right  and  they  have 
a  right  to  say  it.  Some  have  feathers  on 
their  faces  and  some  have  dirt  on  their 
bare  ankle  and  feet.  Some  may  look  to 
us  "squares"  a  little  scrubby  and  some 
may  look  odd  ball  to  us.  as  we  no  doubt 
do  to  them. 

But  the  time  will  come  when  they  will 
emerge — dreadful  fate— into  members  of 
the  local  PTA.  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  local  orthodox  labor  unions 
or  religious  groups  and  they  will  deplore, 
too,  when  their  time  comes. 

But  let  them  have  a  little  Joy,  a  little 
exultation,  a  little  excitement,  and  an 
opportunity  to  get  up  and  say  that  which 
burdens  their  hearts. 

Let  them  be  heard  when  they  say, 

•This  is  B  bad  war  and  It  should  stop. ' 

In  due  time,  they,  too,  will  grow  old. 


They.  too.  will  begin  to  realize  that  there 
are  no  simple  answers  to  complex  prob- 
lems. ,      ..    . 
But,   let   them,   meanwhile,   do   their 

thing. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Speech  by  U.S.  S«natoe  Hugh  Scott,  Re- 
publican OF  Pennsylvania,  Senate  Minor- 
ity Leader,  Betom  the  National  Press 
Club,  November  13,  1969 
Again  we  seem  at  the  threshold  of  a  mas- 
blve  misunderstanding. 

Armies  of  the  night,  who  tear  and  scratch 
at  the  solid  walls  of  power,  gather. 

Firm  on  the  ramparts,  the  entrenched,  se- 
cure behind  shields  of  aloofness,  stand  fast. 
Somewhere,  the  soul  of  America.  The  silent. 
Tlie  doubtful.  The  young  and  old.  Most 
Americans  watch,  with  the  hope  we  will  be 
brought  together.  Somehow. 

It  Is  time  to  talk  of  how  to  come  to- 
gether, not  apart.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
disenchanted  young. 

Their  concern  Is  our  making  They  are  our 
children  They  will  be  seen,  and  they  will  be 
heard.  They  tell  us.  In  the  only  way  they 
have  found  effective,  loudly. 

Millions  speak  disparagingly  about  the 
"svEtem." 

The  young  demonstrate  more  and,  more 
their  rising  doubts  that  betterment,  real  bet- 
terment, is  in  the  air.  Discontent  spans  the 
generations,  but  a  more  basic  disenchant- 
ment with  government,  and  with  their 
elders.  Is  Increasingly  apparent  In  the  vote- 
less  (and  the  newly  voting)    young 

Tlie  neglect  or  Indifference  of  past  genera- 
tions Is  showing  up  now.  The  unjust  and 
inequitable  draft  system  continues.  The  un- 
workable and  degrading  welfare  system  con- 
tinues. Anguishing  social  problems  receive 
less  than  adequate  attention.  The  polluUon 
of  our  environment  thickens. 

There  are  vast  problems.  Confrontation 
among  the  generations  delays  and  confuses 
the  search  for  the  right  answers. 

Government  must  respect  the  discontented 
young.  Their  own  respect  for  government  Is 
at  stake. 

The  outpouring  of  youth  deserves  further 
examination.  We  cannot  dUregard  It.  We  can- 
not even  Insulate  the  uncertain  majority  of 
young  from  the  more  active,  some  unwilling 
even  to  work  within  our  political  system. 

It  Is  time  to  stop  being  defensive.  Govern- 
ment should  not  cater  to  every  whim  and 
desire  of  the  Impatient  young.  Violence  or 
the  tlireat  of  violence  cannot  be  tolerated. 
Yet  we  need  not  be  aloof.  We  can  listen. 
We  can  show  a  greater  sensitivity  and  aware- 
ness. 

Palling  to  achieve  what  we  so  often  prom- 
ised, we  are  being  closely  watched.  Young 
hopes  do  not  spring  eternal.  They  shrivel  and 
sink  Into  apathy  or  sullen  disengagement 

Or  they  explode  and  seek  change  without 
law. 

Apathy,  disillusion,  and  explosion  are  all 
dangerous  to  a  free  society.  Neither  creates 
the  climate  for  lasting  changes,  desperately 
needed. 

We  must  give  them  good  and  evident  rea- 
son to  believe  that  things  can  change, 
through  government,  without  violence.  We 
must  show  them  that  government  can  be 
responsive. 

I  am  convinced  government  must  deal  in- 
telligently with  this  revolution  of  rising  as- 
pirations or  find  itself  risking  undesirable 
alternatives.  The  younger  generation  Is  try- 
ing to  tell  us  something.  They  are  not  blind. 
They  are  more  than  a  few.  If  rebuffed  out 
of  hand.  many,  many  more  wlU  act  rashly, 
out  of  a  sense  of  frustration. 

We  should  seek  to  find  a  common  ground— 
a    middle    way— to    bring    vast    and    stable 
change  without  pwlarlzatlon. 
Without  extremee. 
The  goal  here  should  be  to  win  the  confi- 


dence of  those  increasingly  doubtful  of  the 
good  in  government.  That  confidence  can  be 
achieved  bv  restoring  faith  in  our  Institu- 
tions Let  us  change  the  things  which  need 
change  Let  us  not  force  the  numberless  un- 
committed to  choose  sides  against  us.  There 
are  good  reasons  to  have  them  working  with 

us. 

The  voung  care.  They  are  supersensitive  to 
what  is  wrong.  They  hold  out  refrcohing 
idealism  to  a  cynical  world  They  offer  spirit. 
Their  ideas,  their  energy  are  desperately 
needed. 

Their  deep  concerns  can  pave  the  whv  for 
a  rwsltlve  thrust  for  change. 

They  call  our  attention  to  some  b.i.sic 
hypocrisies.  They  rightfully  question  some 
of  our  values.  They  dare  to  tell  us  our  sys- 
tem often  doesn't  work  very  well.  The  draft 
system  Is  a  mess  and  they  know  it  They 
don't  necessarily  agree  that  a  home  in  the 
suburbs  and  two  cars  are  the  goal  to  shoot 
for  in  life.  They  see  our  rotting  central  cities 
and  our  welfare  system.  They  sense  an  atti- 
tude of  "we  know  best"  yet  what  they  see 
makes  them  distrust  us. 

The  young  demonstrate  some  deep  un- 
derstandings about  what  Is  wrong  Lacking 
blind  faith,  they  know  government  is  much 

at  fault. 

Government  is  being  served  notice  Its 
methods  are  being  questioned.  lU  credibility 
Is  strained. 

Our  young  see  government  as  a  cold,  face- 
less, heartless  creature  whose  many  tentacles 
are  hardened  against  change. 

If  the  normal  process  of  studies  and  com- 
missions, of  messages  and  legislation,  and  ap- 
propriations, do  not  bring  about  change, 
what  will?  they  ask 

Our  young  do  not  have  all  the  answers,  nor 
understand  all  the  problems,  nor  see  aM 
the  Implications.  But  neither  do  we  We  lack 
answers — many.  We  lack  understanding- 
much.  Often  we  have  not  seen  the  lmpl;c.i- 
tlons  of  our  actions. 

The  generations  need  to  show  more  aware- 
ness for  each  others  hang-ups.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  to  reduce  aU  Issues,  even 
other  people,  to  two  dimensions.  The  under 
308  lack  appreciation  of  the  complexities 
faced,  and  somehow  met,  albeit  imperfectly, 
by  their  elders.  This  serves  to  increase  polari- 
zation, widen  the  gap.  and  make  understand- 
ing more  difficult. 

The  solution  could  Include  better  listen- 
ing, more  compassion,  and  a  willingness  to 
respond,  to  show  a  sensitivity  and  awareness 
to  the  problems  of  the  other  side.  Let  gov- 
ernment Inject  some  youthful  Idealism  Let 
us  not  resign  government  to  the  apathetic 
the  cynical  or  the  coldly  pragmatic. 

Let  us  listen  to  young  voices  of  Idealism 
of  hope  for  l)etter  ways.  Let  us  have  a 
synergistic  system  to  harness  the  potential 
of  variety.  The  staid  corridors  of  bureaucracy 
could  use  their  bright  minds,  bright  posters, 
and  bright  spirits. 

Let  us  also  demand  more.  Let  us  ask  the 
young  to  be  willing  to  take  time  and  examine 
further  what  is  wrong,  and  how  to  chanpe 
it  Let  us  ask  them  to  help  us  change  thlnes 
by  reason's  step   as  much   as  by   emotion's 

leap. 

Let  VIS  assist  them  to  become  Involved  In 
the  complexities  of  power  and  responsibility 
By  realistic  knowledge  of.  and  committed  In- 
volvement within  the  governmental  process, 
they  can  produce  vast  changes  for  the  good 

This  plea  of  mine,  then,  is  for  an  Increase 
In  sensitivity.  In  appreciation.  In  compassion. 

Today's  divisions,  though  less  violent,  are 
not  unlike  the  popular  thrust  of  Europeans 
around  1848  when  the  unconsulted  multi- 
tudes found  their  voice. 

In  those  days,  during  the  demonstratloT« 
against  the  English  Com  Laws,  a  group  called 
Chartlests  spoke  through  their  hymns  in 
the  Evangelical  churches. 

It  is  time  to  let  the  people  speak,  they 
said: 
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"Ood  save  the  people: 
Thine  they  are. 

Thy  children  aa  thy  angels  fair  .  .  . 
Let   them   pass,    like   leaves   away. 
Their  heritage  a  aunleas  day   .   .   . 
The  people,  Lord,  the  people. 
Not  throres  and  crowns,  but  men!" 


ORDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT    TO 
MONDAY.  NOVEMBER  17.  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completeB  its  business  today,  it  stand 
In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently  the  above  order  was 
modified  tc  provide  for  the  Senate  to  ad- 
journ to  10:30  a.m.  on  Monday.) 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  followmt; 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
-PBOPOsas  Amendment  to  the  Budget.  1970 
(S.  Doc  No.  91-42) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  In 
the  amount  of  $270,000,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  for  the  food  stamp 
program  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Proposed  Amen»ments  to  the  Budget.   1970 
(S.  Doc.   No.   91-41  ) 
A   communication    from    the   President   of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amendments 
to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  In  the 
amount  of  $23,2  million  In  budget  authority, 
and  «26.9  million  in  a  proposal  not  Increas- 
ing budget  authority   (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Report  ok  the  National  Estuarine  Pollu- 
tion Study  akd  Proposed  Legislation  To 
Amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  National  Estu- 
arine Pollution  Study;  also  a  draft  of  pro- 
po.sed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  policy  and  com- 
prehensive national  program  for  the  man- 
,  agement,  beneficial  use,  protection,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  land  and  water  resources  of 
the  Nation's  estuarine  and  coastal  zone  (with 
an  accompanying  report  and  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  ol  a  committee 

was  submitted: 

By  Mr  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

HR  14001  An  act  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  authorize 
modifications  of  the  system  of  selecting  per- 
sons •  for  induction  Into  the  Armed  Forces 
under  this  act  (Rept.  No.  91-531). 


By  Mr.  STENNTS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

MaJ.  Gen.  Royal  B  Allison,  Regular  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  poeltlona  oX  Impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral while  so  serving. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted: 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   ELLENDER: 

S  3140  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Berta  Pal- 
aclos:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Rollings)  : 

S  3141  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Oceanog- 
rapher  of  the  Navy  shall  have  the  rank  of 
vice  admiral;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Magnuson  wl^en  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
undec  the  appropriate  heading.) 

Bv  Mr    MAGNUSON  I  by  request)  : 

S  3142  A  bill  to  authorize  and  fo«ter  Joint 
rales  for  international  transportation  of 
property,  to  facilitate  the  transportation  oJ 
such  property,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

S  3143  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  known  as 
the  Death  on  the  High  Seas  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(Tlie  remarks  of   Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr   PELL: 

S  3144.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  ComnUsslon  to  prescribe  mini- 
mum standards  for  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Pell  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under   tiie   appropriate   heading  ) 


S  3141— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  THAT  THE  OCEAN- 
OGRAPHER  OF  THE  NAVY  SHALL 
HAVE  THE  RANK  OF  VICE  AD- 
MIRAL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  that  the  Oceanographei 
of  the  Navy  shall  have  the  rank  of  vice 
admiral. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  carry  out 
a  recommendation  made  in  December  of 
last  year  by  the  Oceanographic  Advisory 
Committee,  comprised  of  outstanding 
marine  scientists  and  engineers  of  Indus- 
tries and  universities,  and  Including  sev- 
eral distinguished  retired  naval  officers. 

A  recommendation  of  the  Advisoi-y 
Committee  read: 

As  a  consequence  of  the  vastly  increased 
responsibilities  of  the  Oceanographer  in  re- 
cent years  and  the  Importance  of  the  Navy's 
Oceanographic  efforts  to  the  national  inter- 
est, the  Committee  recommends  that  the 
billet  of  the  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy  be 
filled  by  a  Vice  Admiral. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Oceanographer 
of  the  Navy  were  "vastly  increased,"  as 
the  committee  stated,  on  Augtist  19,  1966, 
not  long  after  Congress  enacted  the  Ma- 
rine Resources  and  Engineering  Devel- 
opment Act  with  its  broad  declaration  of 
national  policy  and  objectives. 


They  were  enlarged  in  an  Instruction — 
5430.79 — by  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Paul  H.  Nitze. 

Secretary  Nitze's  instrnctlon  is  so  ex- 
plicit that  it  merits  quoting  In  full,  as 
follows : 

This  instruction  defines  the  Naval  Oceano- 
graphic Program,  establishes  an  OflBce  of  the 
Oceanographer  of  the  Navy,  and  prescribes 
the  mission  of  the  Oceanographer  of  the 
Navy. 

The  Naval  Oceanographic  Program  en- 
compasses that  body  of  science,  technology, 
engineering,  operations,  and  the  personnel 
and  facilities  associated  with  each,  which  i.s 
essential  primarily  to  explore  and  to  lay  the 
basis  for  exploitation  of  the  ocean  and  its 
boundaries  for  Naval  applications  to  enhance 
security  and  support  other  national  objec- 
tives 

The  mission  of  the  Oceanographer  ol  the 
Navy  is  to  act  as  the  Naval  Oceanographic 
Program  Director  for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, under  the  policy  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  through  the  Asslstaiit 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Research  and  Devel- 
opment), and  to  exercise  centralized  author- 
ity, direction  and  control.  Including  control 
of  resources,  in  order  to  Insure  an  integrated 
and  effective  Naval  Oceanographic  program 

In  carrying  out  his  .assigned  resp>onslblli- 
tles  the  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy  Is  au- 
thorized to  issue  directives,  management 
plans,  requirements,  tasks,  instructions,  and 
to  allocate  resources  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  Chief  of   Naval  Operations. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Research  Is  assigned  ad- 
ditional responsibility  as  Assistant  Oceanog- 
rapher of  the  Navy  for  Ocean  Science. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Material,  with  approv.il 
of  the  CNO,  has  assigned  the  Deputy  Chlel 
of  Naval  Material  (Development)  additional 
responsibility  as  Assistant  Oceanographer  of 
the  Navy  for  Ocean  Engineering  and  Devel- 
opment. 

With  the  approval  of  the  CNO.  the  Ocean- 
ographer of  the  Navy  will  designate  an  As- 
sistant Oceanographer  of  the  Navy  for  Ocean- 
ographic Operations.  Pending  this  designa- 
tion, the  relationships  of  the  Oceanographer 
of  the  Navy  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Oceano- 
graphic Office  remain  as  at  present.  " 

The  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy  shall  budg- 
et. Justify,  and  administer  all  funds  allo- 
cated to  the  Naval  Oceanographic  Program 
as  required  for  the  implementation  of  the 
program;  shall  insure  that  adequate  funds 
are  budgeted  by  activities  ol  the  Navy  De- 
partment for  support  of  the  program;  and 
shall  develop  and  maintain  a  comprehensive 
budget  documented  for  presentation  to 
higher  executive  authorities  and  Congres- 
sional Committees, 

All  national  facilities,  centers,  and  mis- 
sions of  the  National  Oceanographic  Program 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  will 
be  managed  and  administered  by  the  Ocean- 
ograplier  of  the  Navy. 

The  Office  of  the  Oceanographer  of  the 
Navy  is  hereby  established  directly  under  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

The  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy,  under  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  shall  command 
the  Office  of  the  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  shall  Issue 
the  necessary  directives  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  Instruction. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  NavT  for 
Research  and  Development,  Robert  A. 
Frosch  stated  at  the  time  tliis  instruction 
was  issued: 

Its  unequivocal  language  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  Navy  views  Its  work  In  oceanog- 
raphy as  a  major  portion  of  Its  effort  to 
maintain  the  defense  of  the  nation  at  sea, 
and  that  it  Is  organizing  its  resources  to  make 
a  major  contribution  to  the  national  effort. 
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Since  that  time  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy  have  been 
further  enlarged.  A  National  Oceano- 
graphic Instrumentation  Center  was  es- 
tablished on  February  13  under  the  ad- 
ministrative auspices  of  the  Oceanog- 
rapher of  the  Navy. 

With  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards an  active  partner,  new  sophisti- 
cated and  complex  oceanographic  instru- 
ments have  been  and  are  being  devel- 
oped which  will  add  tremendously  to 
mans  knowledge  of  the  ocean,  its  chem- 
istry and  dynamics  and  the  speed  of 
sound  under  varying  sea  conditions  and 
at  varying  depths. 

The  National  Oceanographic  Office  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  several  years  have 
worked  together  on  an  amazing  space- 
craft oceanography  progam  utilizing  both 
satellites  and  aircraft  which,  utilizing 
infrared  and  other  sensors,  has  produced 
valuable  information  including  sea  sur- 
face temperatures. 

In  addition  to  the  three  divisions  of 
the  Office  of  the  Oceanoarapher  of  the 
Na\T  that  were  originally  created  in 
1966 science,  engineering,  and  opera- 
tions—Rear Admiral  Waters  has  initi- 
ated a  fourth  division  of  environmental 
prediction  services. 

This  division  collects  and  transmits 
data  for  forecasting  sea,  swell,  surf,  ice, 
sonar  conditions,  and  any  related  en- 
vironmental information.  Antisubmarine 
Warfare  Environmental  Prediction  Serv- 
ices—AS  W  EPS— and  the  Navy's  opti- 
mum ship  routing  program,  of  great 
value  to  ocean  commerce  generally,  are 
included  in  this  division,  which  is  headed 
by  the  commander  of  the  Naval  Weather 
Service,  as  an  assistant  oceanographer 

of  the  Na\->'. 

The  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy,  in  ad- 
dition, supervises  all  of  the  NavT's 
numerous  and  varied  oceanographic  ef- 
forts from  the  planning  phases  to  final 
execution.  This  includes  the  work  of  27 
field  activities  and  more  than  30  survey 
and  research  ships,  along  with  many 
Other  platforms  such  as  aircraft,  heli- 
copters, floating  ice  islands,  buoys,  fixed 
towers,  submarines,  deep  submersibles, 
and  manned  undersea  habitats. 

This  vast  responsibility,  Mr.  President. 
is  of  such  critical  importance  and  mag- 
nitude, that  in  my  opinion  the  Ocean- 
ographer of  the  Navy  well  merits  the 
rank  of  vice  admiral. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3141)  to  provide  that  the 
Oceanographer  of  the  NavT  shall  have 
the  rank  of  vice  admiral,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, and  Mr.  Hollingsi,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


S    3142— INTRODUCTION  OF  TRADE 
SIMPLIFICATION  ACT 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, a  bill  to  authorize  and  foster  joint 
rates  for  international  transportation  of 
property,  to  faciliUte  the  transportation 
of  such  property,  and  for  other  purposes. 


This  bill  would  declare  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  freight  in  international 
commerce  and  for  this  purpose  to  foster 
the  use  of  joint  rates  by  carriers  by  land, 
water,  and  air  in  the  international  trans- 
portation of  property  between  places  in 
the  United  States  and  places  in  foreign 
countries.  All  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  concerned  would  be  directed  to 
cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  carry- 
ing out  this  policy. 

The  bill  proposes  to  permit  common 
carriers  engaged  in  the  domestic,  inter- 
national, and  foreign  segments  of  inter- 
national transportation  to  enter  into 
agreements  to  establish  joint  rates,  issue 
single  bills  of  lading  for  through  move- 
ments, and  interchange  or  pool  equip- 
ment and  facilities.  Such  agreements 
would  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  each 
regulatory  agency  having  jurisdiction 
over  a  common  carrier  entering  into  the 
agreement.  The  bill  would  extend  each 
agency's  jurisdiction  and  authority  to 
cover  joint  rate  agreements  in  interna- 
tional transportation,  making  only  the 
incidental  changes  in  the  existing  au- 
thorities of  the  regulatory  agencies  to 
accomplish  that  purpose. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill — the  removal 
of  unnecessary  impediments  to  interna- 
tional transportation— is  meritorious. 
Tlie  committee  will  welcome  the  com- 
ments and  suggestions  of  the  public, 
shippers,  and  carriers  on  the  provisions 
of  this  proposed  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  bill,  the 
Secrctarv  of  Transportation's  letter  sub- 
mitting "this  legislation,  and  a  section- 
bv-section  analy.'^is. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill,  letter,  and  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3142)  to  authorize  and 
foster  joint  rates  for  international  trans- 
portation of  property,  to  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  such  property,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson, by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 3142 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Trade  Simplification  Act  of 
1969". 

DECLARATION     OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  facili- 
tate the  movement  of  freight  In  Interna- 
tional commerce  and  for  this  purpose  to  fos- 
ter the  use  of  joint  rates  by  carriers  by  land, 
water,  and  air  In  the  international  trans- 
portation of  property  between  places  in  the 
United  States  and  places  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. All  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
concerned  are  directed  to  cooperate  to  the 
fullest   extent    in   carrying   out    this   policy. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Agency"  means  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


(2)  "Carrier"  means  a  common  carrier  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  an  agency,  or  a 
transporter  of  property  by  land,  water,  or 
air  for  hire  between  points  both  of  which  are 
outside  the  United  States 

i3)  "Common  carrier  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  an  agency"  menns: 

(a)  An  air  carrier  as  defined  in  Sec  101 
(3)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  ex- 
cept an  air  carrier  not  directly  engaged  in 
the  operation  of  aircraft  (other  than  com- 
p.inles  engaged  in  the  air  cxpre.ss  buslne.isi; 

(b)  A  "foreign  rilr  carrier"  as  defined  in 
Sec.  101(19)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  except  a  foreign  air  carrier  not  directly 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  aircraft; 

(Cl  A  common  carrier  by  water,  other  than 
a  non-vessel  operating  common  carrier  by 
water,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Shipping  .^ct.  1916; 

Id)  A  common  cirrler  subject  to  Parts  I. 
II  or  III  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 

i4i  "International  transportation"  means 
the  transportation  of  property  by  land,  wa- 
ter, or  air  carrier  or  by  any  combination 
thereof  between  places  in  the  United  States, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  places  m  a  foreign 
country,  on  the  other. 

(5)  -Joint  rate"  means  a  rate  Jointly  of- 
fered for  a  through  service  between  a  place 
in  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  place  in  a  foreign  country  on  the  other,  and 
expressed  as  a  single,  comprehensive  rate,  by 
two  or  more  carriers,  at  least  one  ol  which 
shall  be  a  common  carrier  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  agency,  provided,  however, 
that  an  ocean  rate  and  a  charge  for  pickup 
or  delivery  service  in  the  port  area  of  origin 
or  delivery  c;innot  be  combined  to  form  a 
Joint  rate. 

(6)  "UnUcd  States"  includes  the  several 
Slates,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  JOINT   RATES;    INTERCHANGE 
AND   POOLING   ARRANGEMENTS 

Sec  4  (a)  A  common  carrier  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  an  agency  may  agree  to 
establish  Joint  rates  for  international  trans- 
portation which  shall  become  effective  upon 
compliance  with  section  5  of  this  Act  Sub- 
ject to  section  8  of  this  Act.  the  division  of 
revenues,  the  apportionment  of  liability,  and 
the  pooling  or  interchange  of  equipment,  or 
other  operating  matters  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  carriers.  The  establishment  of  joint  rates 
authorized  bv  this  Act  shall  be  voluntary  and 
they  mav  be  cancelled  by  a  participating 
carrier  upon  thirty  days'  notice  without  he- 
ing  subject  to  suspension,  investigation  or 
approval  bv  the  agency  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  carrier  or  carriers  effecting  cancellation 

TARIFFS 

Sec  5.  Joint  rates  established  under  this 
Act  shall  be  set  forth  in  a  tariff,  filed,  posted, 
and  published  concurrently  by  every  par- 
ticipating common  carrier  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  an  agency  with  the  agency 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  carrier  No 
tariffs  or  joint  rates  filed  or  established  under 
this  Act  shall  be  of  any  lawful  force  and 
effect  unless  such  rates  or  tariffs  as  the  case 
may  be  are  in  effect  with  all  agencies  in- 
volved and  the  use  of  any  tariff  or  rate  not 
so  in  effect  shall  t>e  unlawful.  The  tariff. 
copies  of  which  shall  be  available  for  public 
inspection,  shall  set  forth  all  rates  and 
charges  under  Joint  rates  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 4  and  all  classifications,  rules,  regula- 
tions practices,  and  services  in  connection 
therewith.  Each  agency  may  require  the 
common  carriers  subject  to  its  jurisdiction 
to  set  forth  in  a  tariff  or  file  with  it  for  in- 
formational purposes  the  division  of  revenue 
accruing  to  each  such  carrier  participating 
in  any  Joint  rate  arrangement  authorized  by 
section  4.  The  names  of  the  several  caiiiers 
which  are  parties  to  any  Joint  tariff  estab- 
lished under  this  Act  shall  be  specified  there- 
in   and  each  common  carrier  party  thereto. 
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subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  an  agency, 
other  than  the  one  HUng  the  same,  shall  flle 
with  each  agency  having  Jurisdiction  oyer 
any  one  of  such  cBrrlers,  such  evidence  of 
concurrence  therein  or  acceptance  thereof 
as  may  be  required  or  approved  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  established 
under  section  7  of  this  Act,  and  where  such 
evidence  of  concurrence  Is  filed.  It  shall  not 
be  necessary  tor  the  carriers  filing  the  same 
to  also  nie  copies  of  the  tariffs  In  which  they 
are  named  as  parties.  Copies  of  such  tariffs 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  carriers  to 
any  person  and  a  reasonable  charge  may  be 
made  therefor.  Except  as  permitted  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  un- 
der section  7  of  this  Act,  no  new  Joint  rate 
shall  be  established  nor  shall  any  change  be 
made  In  any  tariff  setting  forth  a  Joint  rate 
on  less  than  thirty  days'  notice. 

ADHEREWCE    TO    TAKITT 

Sec.  6.  International  transportation  under 
Joint  rates  shall  be  performed  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  tariff,  and  no  common 
carrier  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  an 
agency  shall  demand  or  collect  any  greater, 
less,  or  different  compensation  for  Inter- 
national transportation  than  that  specified 
In  the  tariff  in  which  it  participates.  A  car- 
rier violating  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  a  clvJJ  penalty,  to  be  Imposed  by  the 
agency  'having  Jurisdiction  over  It.  not  to 
exceed  iS.OOO  for  each  such  violation,  which 
may.  In  the  discration  of  such  agency,  be 
remitted  or  mitigated  by  It.  Every  shipment 
In  violation  of  this  section  shall  constitute 
a  separate  offense.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  relieving  any  carrier  or 
other  person  of  any  punishment,  liability  or 
sanction  which  may  be  imposed  otherwise 
than  under  this  Act. 


Sec 


roRMS  OP  TABirrs 
7.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 


sion, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, Jointly  promulgate  a  single  set  of 
rules  and  regulations  as  to  the  form  and 
manner  of  nilng,  posting,  and  publishing  of 
tariffs  setting  forth  Joint  rates  established 
under  this  Act,  and  the  conditions,  if  any, 
under  which  new  rates  may  be  established 
and  changes  In  tariffs  may  be  made  or  exist- 
ing rates  cancelled  on  less  than  thirty  days- 
notice.  Any  agency  having  Jurisdiction  of  a 
carrier  participating  In  a  Jont  rate  may  reject 
a  tariff  which  does  not  comply  with  the  rtiles 
and  regulations.  The  rules  and  regulations 
shall  encourage  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible the  use  of  slmpUfled  forms  of  tariffs, 
simplified  classifications,  and  coordinated 
conynodlty  descrlpMons. 

JURISDICTION   ANO  AtrTHORrTY   Or  AGENCIES 

Sec.  8.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  each  agency  may  exercise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  the  jurisdiction  and  au- 
thority which  It  possesses  under  existing  law, 
including  the  Jurisdiction  ana  authority  each 
agency  has  to  su.spend.  investigate,  approve, 
or  disapprove  rates  and  practices.  The  juris- 
diction :ind  authority  each  agency  has  to  ap- 
prove agreements  between  or  among  carriers 
subject  to  Us  jurisdiction  and  to  exempt  such 
agreements  from  operation  of  the  'antitrust 
laws"  or  to  disapprove  such  agreements  be- 
tween or  among  ctrrlers  subject  to  Its  Juris- 
diction Is  hereby  extended  to  agreements 
relating  to  Joint  rates  and  practices  or  ihe 
Interchange  or  pooling  of  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities between  such  a  carrier  or  carriers  and 
a  carrier  or  carriers  of  different  modes  not 
subject  to  its  Jutisdicllon.  Parties  to  such 
agreements  shall  be  relieved  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  with  respect  to  the 
making  and  carrying  out  of  such  agreements 
in  conformity  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  appropriate  agency  as  set 
lorlh  la  laws  peruining   to  the  respective 


modes  of  transportation.  Any  agreement 
entered  into  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  pro- 
vide tbat  any  c*mer  participating  shall  b« 
permitted  to  enter  into  similar  arrangements 
with  other  carriers.  DlvUlons  of  Joint  rat«s 
and  practices  in  connection  with  joint  rates, 
are  regarded  for  purpose*  of  this  Act  as  rates 
and  practices  of  carriers  and,  aa  such,  are  sub- 
ject to  all  applicable  statutory  provisions 
governing  the  lawfulness  of  rates  and  prac- 
tices. An  order  of  an  agency  directed  to  or 
arising  out  of  a  carrier's  participation  in 
Joint  rates  is  subject  to  Judicial  review  and 
enforcement  as  provided-  under  existing  law 
with  regard  to  other  orders  of  that  agency. 
The  agencies  may  hold  Joint  hearings  pur- 
suant to  rule  or  order  on  any  matter  within 
this  Act. 

THROtlOH     Bn.1.     or    LADING 

Sec.  9.  A  carrier  participating  In  a  Joint 
rate  may  Issue  a  through  bill  of  lading  as- 
suming responsibility  from  place  of  origin 
to  place  of  destlnaUon.  The  through  bill  of 
lading  may  be  in  the  form  desired  by  par- 
tlclpatl4g  carriers.  If  otherwise  lawful,  and 
may  include  or  be  designed  to  be  accom- 
panied by  waybills  or  transportation  docu- 
ments prescribed  or  recommended  by  Inter- 
national agreement,  by  law  or  regulation  of 
governments,  or  by  international  organiza- 
tions. 
damages:    overcharges  and   undercharges; 

VENtJE 

Sec.  10.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
( 1 )  the  rtghU  and  obligations  of  the  ship- 
per and  the  carrier  In  the  event  of  loss  or 
damage  to  goods  or  undercharges  or  over- 
charges, and  (2)  Jurisdiction  over  actions 
brought  In  connection  therewith,  shipments 
under  tariffs  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  treated  as  If  they  were  ship- 
ments moving  under  separate  tariffs  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  or  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

INTERNATIONAL     COOPERATION;      ttXPOBTS 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
la  consultation  with  each  agency  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  shall  encourage  and  fos- 
ter the  adoption  of  procedures  and  docu- 
ments facllltaUng  prompt  and  efficient  Inter- 
national transportation  of  goods  within  and 
without  the  United  States.  Prom  Ume  to 
time,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
report  to  the  Congreae  on  use  of  Joint  rates 
under  this  Act,  on  obstacles  to  emplojrment 
of  such  rates,  and  on  facilitation  of  Inter- 
national movements. 

EFTECT   ON    EXISTING   LAW 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
supplementary  to  the  Jurisdiction  and  au- 
thority which  each  agency  possesses  under 
existing  law  and  nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  repeal,  or  change  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  or  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  or  any  other  provision  of  law  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  tJiat  the  provisions  of  such 
Acts  or  other  laws  or  rules  and  regulations 
issued  thereunder  that  are  clearly  Inconsist- 
ent with  this  Act:  Provided,  however,  That 
in  coiistruing  such  Acts  or  other  provisions 
of  law  each  agency  hall  exercise  lU  Jurisdic- 
tion and  authority  under  existing  law  so  aa 
to  Implement  the  policy  set  forth  in  section 
2  of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  1003  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49  U.S  C. 
1483).  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"if)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  Joint 
r.itee  for  International  transp>ortaUon  of 
property:  however.  Joint  rates  for  Interna- 
tional tratisportatlon  of  property  established 
and  filed  under  this  section  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  iinienOment  are  not  af- 
fected." 


KFrscnvc  date 
Sec.  14.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  ninety 
days  after  tiie  date  of  enactment.  Not  later 
than   the  effective  date,   the   agencies  shall 
publish  rules  for  the  filing  of  tariffs. 

The  letter  and  analysis,  presented  by 
Mr.  Macnusok,  are  a£  follows: 

The  Secretart  or  Transportation. 
Washington.  DC  .  October  16,  1969. 
Hon  Spibo  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  au- 
thorize and  foster  Joint  rates  for  Interna- 
tional transportation  of  property,  to  facilitate 
the  transportation  of  such  property,  Euid  for 
other  purposes,"  together  with  a  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  analysis. 

The  proposed  bill  would  permit  common 
carriers  engaged  in  the  domestic.  Interna- 
tional, and  foreign  segments  of  international 
transportation  to  enter  Into  agreements  to 
establish  Joint  rates.  Issue  single  bills  of  lad- 
ing for  through  movements,  and  Interchange 
or  pool  equipment  and  facilities.  Such  agree- 
ments would  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
each  regulatory  agency  having  Jurisdiction 
over  a  common  carrier  entering  Into  the 
agreement.  The  bill  would  extend  each  agen- 
cy's Jurisdiction  and  authority  to  cover  Joint 
rate  agreements  In  International  transporta- 
tion, making  only  the  Incidental  changes  In 
the  existing  authorities  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

A  somewhat  similar  bill  was  transmitted 
to  your  predecessor  by  thU  Department  on 
March  11.  1968.  The  Senate  version  of  that 
bill  was  introduced  on  March  28.  1968.  as  S. 
3235  and  hearings  were  held  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee  on  June  17  and  19,  1968. 
It  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  March  18,  1968,  as  H.R.  16023.  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  but  no  hearings  were  held. 

TTie  proposed  bill  transmitted  herewith 
contains  a  number  of  changes  from  the  orig- 
inal version,  most  of  which  are  of  a  technical 
nature.  T^ie  bill  now  excludes  freight  for- 
warders since  It  Is  not  the  practice  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  permit 
forwarders  to  publish  Joint  rates  with  under- 
lying common  carriers.  Section  3  limits  par- 
ticipation in  the  activities  authorized  by  the 
bill  to  direct  or  underlying  common  carriers, 
i.e.,  those  who  own  and  operate  transport 
equipment  and  who  are  subject  to  economic 
regulation  by  the  regulatory  agencies.  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  bill  has  been  modified  to  extend 
the  antitrust  immunity  which  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  subject  common  carriers. 

This  proposed  legislation  Is  necessary  if 
modern  container  technology  is  to  provide 
through  systems  of  International,  Intermodal 
transportation.  Carriers  capable  and  desirous 
or  Jointly  providing  through  Intermodal 
service  are  presently  restricted  In  reach- 
ing agreements  on  International  Joint 
rates  and  arranging  for  the  Interchange 
of  equipment,  through  documentation  and 
uniform  liability  for  loss  and  damage.  Ship- 
pers, carriers  and  regulatory  agencies  have 
expressed  views  which  support  the  need  for 
new  legislation  in  this  area. 

The  proposed  bill  contains  a  provision 
which  retains  for  each  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  involved — the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board— the 
JurlsdicUon  and  authority  it  has  under  ex- 
isting law  with  respect  to  the  rates  and 
practices  of  carriers  subject  to  it.  and  grants 
to  each  such  agency  Jurisdiction  over  that 
part  of  the  Joint  rate  relating  to  a  carrier 
ordinarily  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction.  Re- 
cently, I  he  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  indicated  that  It  believes  It  already  has — 
without  benefit  of  this  legislation— Jurisdic- 
tion to  accept  for  filing  Joint  international 
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single-factor  rates.  It  Is  arguable  that  such 
Jurisdiction  exists  In  the  ICC.  Assuming  ar- 
guendo that  It  does,  however,  this  legislation 
could  be  considered  unnecessary  only  on  the 
narrow  issue  of  where  a  Joint  International 
.single-factor  rate  might  be  filed.  In  other 
significant  ways,  this  legislation  Is  Intended 
to  accomplish  far  more  than  could  be  accom- 
plished by  the  order  of  any  single  agency, 
since  It  provides  for  matters  such  as: 

1.  A  single  set  of  uniform  tariff  rules  for 
all  carriers  governing  the  form  and  filing  of 
Joint  rates. 

2.  The  filing  of  Joint  rates  governing  trans- 
portation from  Inland  points  In  the  United 
States  to  Inland  points  abroad. 

3.  Intermodal  rates  between  air  carriers 
and  carriers  of  all  other  modes. 

4  Arrangement  for  the  Interchange  of 
transport  equipment  (containers,  trailers, 
etc  )  between  carriers  of  different  modes. 

5.  A  means  for  ocean  carriers  and  groups 
of  carriers  to  obtain  antitrust  exemption  for 
dealings  with  Inland  carriers. 

6.  Divisions  of  carrier  revenues,  as  re- 
quired by  regulatory  agencies. 

7.  The  use  of  a  through  Wll  of  lading  for 
the  entire  length  of  an  international  Joint 
rate  movement. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  designed 
to  achieve  these  objectives  without  changing 
the  authority  of  any  carriers  or  altering  the 
historic  Jurisdiction  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies. It  neither  creates  nor  certifies  any  new 
type  of  carrier.  It  provides  for  existing  car- 
riers to  file  through  rates  with  their  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency.  U  a  tariff  has  to 
be  filed  with  more  than  one  regulatory  body, 
the  Identical  paper  would  be  filed  with  each, 
under  uniform  tariff  filing  rules.  All  agree- 
ments entered  Into  by  carriers  would  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  each  agency  In  the  same 
manner  as  they  would  under  existing  law. 

In  summary,  the  bill's  purpose  Is  to  create 
a  framework  which  allows  the  abilities  and 
facilities  of  existing  carriers  to  be  utlUzed 
to  the  fullest  extent  In  providing  modern, 
through  transportation.  The  approach  of  the 
Wll  Is  permissive,  not  mandatory.  With  the 
known  needs  of  shippers  for  through  service 
and  the  known  desire  of  carriers  to  Join  to- 
gether to  provide  such  serilce,  only  the  legal 
barriers  stand  In  the  way.  Once  these  are  dis- 
mantled, swift,  simple  and  economical  Inter- 
naUonal  through  service  should  become  a 
reality.  ^  ,      . 

The  Bureau   of   the  Budget  has  advised, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram, there  would  be  no  objection  to  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  bill. 
Sincerely. 

John  A.  Volpe. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Bill 
To  AtrrHoaiZE  and  Foster  Joint  Rates  for 
International  Transportation  of  Prop- 
erty. To  Facilitate  the  Transportation 
of  Such  Property,  and  for  Other  Purposes 
SeoUon  1.  Short  name.— This  section  pro- 
vides that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade 
Simplification  Act  of  1969." 

Section  2.  Declaration  of  policy. — Thl-  sec- 
tion declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  freight 
In  international  commerce  and  to  foster  the 
use  of  joint  rates  by  land,  water,  and  air  car- 
riers In  International  transportation  of  prop- 
erty between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  All  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  are  directed  to  cooperate  In  carry- 
ing out  this  policy. 

Section  3.  Definitions. — This  section  defines 
the  important  terms  used  in  the  bill.  The 
kinds  of  "carrier"  which  will  participate  in 
the  transportation  envisioned  by  this  bill 
are  (1 )  common  carriers  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  or  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  (2)  for-hlre 
transporters  of  property  by  land,  water,  or 


air  between  points  both  of  which  are  out- 
side the  United  States.  By  Including  both 
domestic  and  foreign  carriers.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  have  a  Joint  rate  for  a  through  move- 
ment between  an  interior  point  In  the  United 
States  and  an  Interior  point  In  a  foreign 
country. 

"Common  carrier  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  an  agency"  means  "an  air  carrier 
defined  In  section  101(3)  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  except  an  air  carrier  not 
engaged  In  the  operation  of  aircraft;"  a  for- 
eign air  carrier  "as  defined  In  section  101(19) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  except 
a  foreign  air  carrier  not  directly  engaged  In 
the  operation  of  aircraft;"  a  common  carrier 
by  water  "other  than  a  non-vessel  operating 
common  carrier  by  water,  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916:  "  and 
a  common  carrier  "subject  to  Parts  I.  II  and 
III  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act." 

"Joint  rate"  Is  defined  as  "a  rate  Jointly 
offered  for  a  through  service  between  a  place 
in  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  place  In  a  foreign  country  on  the  other,  and 
expressed  as  a  single,  comprehensive  rate,  by 
two  or  more  carriers,  at  least  one  of  which 
shall  be  a  common  carrier  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  an  agency. 

"International  transportation"  Is  defined 
as  "transportation  of  property  by  land,  water, 
or  air  carrier  or  by  any  combination  thereof 
between  places  In  the  United  States,  (Includ- 
ing Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  territories  and  possessions) ,  and  places 
In  a  foreign  country." 

Section  4.  Establishment  of  joint  rates. — 
This  section  authorizes  carriers  to  enter  vol- 
untarily Into  agreements  to  establish  Joint 
rates  and  to  provide  In  such  agreements  for 
the  division  of  revenues,  the  apportionment 
of  liability,  and  the  pooling  or  interchange 
of  equipment,  and  other  operating  matters. 
The  authorization  does  not  Include  pooling 
of  traffic,  services  or  earnings.  All  agreements 
are  subject  to  review  and  approval  by  the 
regulatory  agencies  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  carriers. 

Section  5.  Tari^s— This  section  requires 
that  Joint  rate  tariffs  be  filed,  posted,  and 
pubUshed,  with  each  agency  having  Juris- 
diction over  a  participating  carrier.  To  be  In 
effect  as  a  lawful  Joint  rate,  the  required 
tariffs  must  be  In  effect  with  each  agency 
involved.  Further,  each  agency  may  require 
the  common  carriers  subject  to  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion to  set  forth  In  a  tariff  or  to  file  for  in- 
formational purposes  the  division  of  revenue 
accruing  to  each  participating  carrier.  Since 
a  number  of  carriers  subject  to  one  agency 
may  participate  In  a  Joint  rate,  this  section 
provides  that  each  may  concur  in  the  filing 
before  that  agency,  rather  than  be  required 
to  file  the  same  tariff  individually.  The  sec- 
tion does  not,  however,  require  a  participat- 
ing carrier  to  file  anything  with  any  agency 
other  than  the  one  having  Jurisdiction  over 
it.  Unless  a  different  period  is  provided  pur- 
suant to  regulations,  no  Joint  rate  tariff  may 
become  effective  or  be  changed  on  less  than 
thirty  days  notice. 

Section  6.  Adherence  to  tariff. — This  sec- 
tion requires  strict  adherence  to  the  terms  of 
a  tariff  and  Imposes  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to 
$5,000  for  every  shipment  which  violates  the 
duty  not  to  charge  a  greater,  lesser,  or  differ- 
ent compensation  than  set  forth  In  the  tariff. 
Further,  It  makes  clear  that  nothing  In  the 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  relieving  any  car- 
rier or  other  person  of  any  punishment, 
liability  or  sanction  which  may  be  imposed 
otherwise  than  under  the  Act. 

Section  7.  Forms  of  tariffs.— This  section 
directs  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  after  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
Jointly  to  promulgate  rules  for  the  forni|and 
manner  of  filing  tariffs,  and  other  rcVated 
matters.  The  rules  Ehall  encourage  maximum 


use  of  simplified  tariff  forms  and  classifica- 
tions, and  coordinated  commodity  descrip- 
tions. 

Section  8.  Jurisdiction  and  authority  of 
agencies. — This  section  retains  for  each 
agency  the  Jurisdiction  and  authority  It  has 
under  existing  law  with  respect  to  the  rates 
and  prgw:tlces  of  carriers  subject  to  It.  While 
no  agency  Is  given  Jurisdiction  over  the  en- 
tire Joint  rate,  each  Is  given  Jurisdiction  over 
that  part  of  the  Joint  rate  relating  to  a 
carrier  ordinarily  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction, 
and  over  that  carrier's  practices  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Joint  rate.  It  is  specifically  pro- 
vided that  divisions  of  Joint  rates  and  prac- 
tices related  thereto  are  to  be  treated  as  rates 
and  practices,  for  the  purpyoses  of  the  Act, 
and  the  relevant  agency  would  apply  to  them 
the  statutory  provisions  governing  lawful- 
ness of  rates  and  practices.  The  agency  may 
exercise  this  Jurisdiction  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  It  exercises  Its 
existing  Jurisdiction  over  the  rates  and  prac- 
tices of  the  carrier.  The  several  agencies 
would  be  authorized  to  conduct  Joint  hear- 
ings on  any  matter  covered  by  the  Act. 

Each  agency  is  authorized  to  treat  a  Joint 
rate  agreement  as  it  would  agreements  en- 
tered into  by  competing  carriers,  all  of  whom 
were  under  Its  Jurisdiction.  This  provision  is 
intended  to  immunize  Joint  rate  agreements 
through  the  process  of  each  regulatory  agen- 
cy acting  upon  such  agreements  according  to 
Its  own  statutory  authority   (section  412  of 
the  Federal   Aviation   Act    (49  U.S.C.   1382). 
section  5a  of  the  IntersUte  (Commerce  Act 
(49  U.S.C.  5b) ,  and  section  15  of  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916  (46  U.S.C.  814)   and  extending  such 
immunity  from  the  antitrust  laws  as  follows 
from  approval  under  those  statutory  provi- 
sions. While  no  agency  would  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  enare  agreement,  each  would 
have  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  par- 
ticipation In  the  agreement  by  a  carrier  sub- 
ject to  Its  Jurisdiction.  Agreements  would  be 
permitted    between   a    single    carrier   In    one 
mode  and  a  single  carrier  in  another  mode 
or  between  a  group  of  carriers  In  one  mode 
and  a  single  carrier  or  group  of  carriers  In 
another   mode.   The    agencies   would    be   ex- 
pected to  cooperate  in  issuing  any  necessary, 
uniform  regulations  establishing  procedures 
or  requirements  to  be  observed  In  entering 
into  agreemente,  consistent  with  the  policy 
expressed  In  section  2  of  the  bill. 

Section  9.  Through  bill  of  lading.— This 
section  authorizes  any  carrier  participating 
m  a  Joint  rate  to  Issue  through  bills  of  lading 
assuming  responsibility  frcMn  origin  to  desti- 
nation. It  is  Intended  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Pomerene  Bills  of  Lading  Act  (49  US  C 
81  et  seq.),  which  deals  with  negotiability, 
legal  sufficiency,  and  other  matters,  will  ap- 
ply to  bills  Issued  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  to  any 
other  bill  of  lading. 

Section  10.  Damages:  overcharges,  and 
undercharge.'!:  venue. — This  section  provides 
that  the  appropriate  existing  law  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  claims  for  loss  or  damage  to  goods 
shipped  or  for  undercharges  or  overcharges 
which  arise  during  movements  under  a  tariff 
authorized  bv  the  Act.  Similarly,  JurlsdicUon 
of  the  varlotis  courts  to  entertain  suits  aris- 
ing In  connection  with  such  movements  wlh 
also  be  determined  under  existing  law  The 
intent  of  the  section  is  to  permit  a  shipper 
or  carrier  to  assert  with  respect  to  a  claim 
concerning  a  movement  under  a  Joint  rate 
the  same  rights  and  remedies  which  would 
have  been  available  If  the  shipment  had 
moved  under  separate  tariffs  established  by 
existing  laws. 

Section  11.  International  cooperation:  re- 
ports.—This  section  directs  the  Secretary  »' 
Transportation,  in  consultation  with  the 
interested  agencies  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  facilitate  International  transportation  of 
goods,  and  to  report  to  the  Congress  from 
time  to  time  on  the  use  of  Joint  rates  and 
the  facilitation  of  international  movements. 
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SecUon  la.  Effett  on  exUting  latr  — Thla 
section  Btatos  that  this  Act  U  Intended  to 
supplement  the  Jurladlctlon  and  authority 
each    agency   baa.   Where   provlslona   of   the 

Interstate  Commefce  Act.  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  or  the  bhjpplng  Act,  1916.  are  clear- 
ly Inconsistent  with  thla  Act  they  will  be 
deemed  to  be  changed  by  this  Act  The 
agencies  are  directed  to  exercise  their  exUtlng 
authority  so  as  to  Implement  Uie  policy  ex- 
pressed in  this  Act. 

Section  13.  Amendments.~'n\iB  section 
amends  section  1003  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  by  limiting  establishment  of 
through  service  and  Joint  rates  between  air 
carriers  and  carriers  subject  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  interstate 
transportation  of  property. 

Section  14.  Effective  dot.-.- Makes  the  Act 
effective  ninety  days  after  enactment  to  per- 
mit the  regulatory  agencies  to  promulgate 
necessary  Implementing  rules  and  regula- 
tions. The  agencies  are  required  to  publKsh 
regulations  for  the  flling  of  tariffs  by  the 
effective  date. 


S.  3144— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
ON  MINIMUM  STANDARDS  OP 
RAIL   PASSENGER  SERVICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  In  the  past 
month  I  have  twice  discussed  the  Inter- 
city rail  passenger  crisis.  At  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  elaborate  on  the  fourth 
element  of  my  shortrun  plan  to  resolve 
the  passenger  rail  crisis;  that  Is,  the  pro- 
vision of  authority  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  require  mini- 
mal standards  of  passenger  service. 

The  Interstate  Commission  stated  in 
its  July  report  to  the  Congress: 

The  past  year  ha«  only  substantiated  our 
opinion  that  slgnlHcant  segments  of  the  re- 
maining Intercity  service,  except  for  rail 
service  in  high  density  population  corridors, 
such    as    the    Northeast    Corridor,    will    not 


for  injuries  causei 
seaworthiness.  M 
as  the  rule  of  com 


S    3143— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 

AMENDING   THE   DEATH   ON   THE 

HIGH  SEAS  ACT 

Mr.TClAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  As- 
sociation. I  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  the  Death  on 
the  High  Seas  Act  (46  U.S.S.  761  et  seq.) . 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  remedy  cer- 
tain anomalies  that  exist  in  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  injury  and  death  of  crew- 
men and  others  in  State  navigable  waters 
and  on  fixed  structures  on  the  high  seas. 

For  members  o<  a  ship's  crew  and  for 
many  maritime  Workers,  the  maritime 
law  provides  a  reqiedy  for  full  damages 
by  negligence  or  un- 
itime  doctrines  such 
rative  negligence  also 
apply  and  this  is  ttue  whether  the  injury 
occurs  on  the  high  seas  or  in  State  navi- 
gable waters.  Hov^ever,  if  death  results 
from  an  injury  occurring  in  State  navi- 
gable waters  the  situation  is  quite  differ- 
ent. First,  there  is  no  recovery  at  all  for 
the  death  of  a  crewman  caused  by  un- 
seaworthiness alorie.  Second,  the  families 
of  other  maritimej  workers  must  contend 
with  the  restrictions  and  uncertainties  of 
State  wrongful  diath  statutes  in  deter- 
mining whether  there  is  recovery  for  un- 
seaworthiness, whether  the  rule  of  com- 
parative negligence  applies,  and  the  time 
limit  for  bringing  the  action.  In  short, 
many  of  the  rights  that  an  injured  party 
has  where  an  injury  is  sustained  on  State 
navigable  waters  are  denied  to  the  family 
of  the  man  who  suffers  death  rather  than 
injury. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  to  persons 
dying  on  fixed  structures  on  navigable 
waters  and  the  high  seas.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  more  closely  conform  such 
matters  as  the  right  to  trial  by  jury  and 
the  period  of  limitations  to  those  now 
provided  for  injuries  by  the  Jones  Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3143)  to  amend  the  act 
known  as  the  Death  on  the  High  Seas 
Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Macnuson,  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


survive  the  next  few  years  without  a  major 
change  In  Federal  and  carrier  poUclee. 

In  1958  there  were  1.400  Intercity 
trains  In  operation  and  In  1968  there 
were  590  trains  In  operation.  There  were 
only  496  trains  remaining  In  operation 
as  of  July  1969,  when  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  made  their  last 
report,  and  according  to  the  latest  in- 
formation I  have,  16  trains  have  since 
been  discontinued  leaving  a  total  of  a 
mere  480  intercity  passenger  trains  in 
operation  in  a  country  of  200  million 
people.  I  ask  that  the  list  of  those  latest 
discontinuances  be  included  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Carrier 


Point  served 


Number 
ol  trams 


Dal* 

service 
discontinued 


Docket  No: 

2bbSb 

2b676 
25704 
25711 
25716 
25282 


Intercity  passenger  trains  still  in  eiistence 


Milwaukee  Ctiicaro  and  Mmneatohs  

?enn-C«nU^'.'.'.'.['.V/.'..'. Albany  and  Boston  \^  \,- 

B  (  0  RR Cunnt)erland,  Md  ,  and  Parkersburi,  W.  Vs. 

Seaborard  Coast  Lini'.!"'"" Richmond  and  Atlanta 

Union  Pacific   Omaha  and  Louisiana       

Illinots  Central  --  St  Louis  and  Carbondale.  Ill 

Kansas  City  Southern Kansas  City  and  New  Orleans 

Missouri  St  Louis  and  Kansas  City 


2  July  31.1969 

2  Au«.  7.1969 

2  AuR.  15.1969 

2  Od  8, 1959 

2  Oct  24.1969 

2  Oct  28,1969 

2  Oct  20  1969 

2  Oct  17.1969 


480 


Mr.  PEXL.  Mr.  President,  what  are  the 
reasons  for  these  discontinuances?  Obvi- 
ously, as  the  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  stated,  the 
main  problem  is  economics. 

If  the  eight  major  railroads  studied  did 
not  operate  their  intercity  passenger 
trains,  they  would  have  avoided  $1.83  in 
expenses  for  every  $1  in  revenue  that 
would  have  been  received.  While  I  believe 
the  costliness  of  passenger  service  is  a 
significant  factor  not  to  be  discounted.  I 
do  not  believe  the  cost  factor  explains 
completely  the  reasons  for  the  decline  of 
the  intercity  passenger  train.  The  quality 
of  service  provided  by  the  railroads  also 
must  be  examined. 

Recent  cases  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  have  presented 
evidence  that  the  major  railroads  have 
exaggerated  the  costliness  of  passenger 
service  by  a  systematic  downgrading  of 
the  quality  of  service  afforded  the  rail 
passenger. 

For  example,  the  Commission  stated  in 
its  rejection  of  the  Southern  Pacific's 
petition  to  discontinue  the  "Svmset  Lim- 
ited" between  Los  Angeles  and  New 
Orleans: 

The  record  Is  convincing  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  has  deliberately  set  out  to  discourage 
existing,  as  well  as  new,  patronage  of  the 
Sunset  by  reducing  what  was  once  a  con- 
venient and  comfortable  railroad  passenger 
service  to  a  slow,  unreliable,  uncomfortable 
train  without  sleeping  facilities  with  only 
ruUimenlary  dining  facilities:  a  train  on 
which  a  seat  cannot  be  reserved,  arrival  and 
departure  times  cannot  be  easily  ascertained 
by  telei)hone.  or  by  printed  schedules  be- 
CLiuse  they  are  often  unobtiilnable  and  a 
train  for  which  adequate  station  waiting 
r3om  is  frequently  lacking. 

Unfortunately,  the  Sunset  Limited  is 
not  an  unusual  example.  It  represents 
the  classical  situation  facing  potential 
rail  passengers.  The  "Afternoon  Hia- 
watha'  between  Milwaukee  and  the  Twin 


Cities  now  takes  an  hour  longer  than  It 
did  in  1953.  The  "Twentieth  Century"  be- 
tween Chicago  and  New  York  has  been 
replaced  by  a  train  adding  2  hours  and 
15  minutes  to  the  trip.  The  prime  reason 
for  this  slowdown  In  passenger  trains  was 
recently  cited  In  the  St.  Louis-Kansas 
City  discontinuance  case  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  stating 
that: 

The  practice  of  giving  schedule  priority 
to  freight  business  to  the  detriment  of  pas- 
sengers Is  Intolerable  and  ^ould  be  forth- 
with discontinued. 

Although  tlie  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  admitted  that  much  of 
the  decline  In  passenger  service  is  at- 
tributable to  the  poor  service  provided 
by  the  railroads.  It  has  denied  that  its 
regulatory  authority  includes  the  powers 
necessary  to  require  the  railroads  to  pro- 
vide minimal  standards  of  service.  Con- 
sequently, the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission asked  that  Congress  pass  legis- 
lation assigning  to  the  Commission  juris- 
diction over  the  quality  and  adequacy 
of  railroad  passenger  service. 

While  I  would  support  the  bill  previ- 
ously introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  pro- 
vide such  an  authority,  I  do  not  believe 
that  bill  would  furnish  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conunisslon  with  the  ade- 
quate regulatory  tools  needed  to  improve 
the  standards  of  passenger  service.  Con- 
sequently. I  am  today  introducing  a  mini- 
mum standards  bill  v.'hich  would  not  only 
provide  the  Inter.state  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  jurisdiction  over  standards 
of  passenger  service  but  would  also  re- 
quire passenger  operations  to  be  con- 
ducted in  a  unified,  coordinated,  and 
cfRcitnt  manner. 

The  bill  I  introduced  today  Is  a  com- 
panion measure  to  H.R.  13832  introduced 
by  Representative  Brock  Adams  with  95 


other  oosponsors.  I  ask  that  my  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  b'U  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3144)  to  authorize  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  pre- 
scribe minimum  standards  for  railroad 
passenger  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Pell,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   3144 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (4)  of  section  1 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "furnish  transportation"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "furnish  adequate 
transportation  for  both  property  and  pas- 
sengers." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph (4)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  In- 
cluding through  car  service."  Immediately 
after  "provide  reasonable  facilities  for  oper- 
ating such  routes". 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  1  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  pas- 
sengers- Immediately  after  "transportation 
of  property". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  3  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking:  out  "equal 
facilities  for  the  Interchange  of  traffic"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "equal  facilities.  In- 
cluding through  car  service,  for  the  Inter- 
change of  traffic". 

(b)  Paragraph  (5)  of  such  section  3  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "terminal  facilities" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "trackage  or  terminal  facilities'-  in 
each  such  place;   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  Including  main-line 
track  or  tracks  for  a  reasonable  dlsunce 
outside  of  such  terminal". 

Sec.  4.  The  first  proviso  contained  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  section  5  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  Commission  shall 
by  order  approve  and  authorize,  as  assented 
to  by  all  the  carriers  involved,  such  pooling 
or  division"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  Commission  ."^hall  by  order  approve,  au- 
thorize, or  require  such  pooling  or  divi- 
sion". 

Sec  5.  The  third  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)    of  section  12  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  including  all  obliga- 
tions and  duties  Imposed  upon  carriers  un- 
der this  part"  immediately  after  "execute 
and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  part";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  including  all  obliga- 
tions and  duties  imposed  upon  carriers  un- 
der this  part."  immediately  after  "enforce- 
ment of  the  proviEions  of  this  part". 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  section  1 
'a)  of  m>'  bill  makes  clear  that  the  obli- 
gation to  furnish  transportation  upon 
reasonable  request,  set  out  in  section  1 
1 4)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  Is 
applicable  to  passenger  as  well  as  freight 
transportation,  and  that  such  transpor- 
tation must  be  "adequate." 

Section  Kb)  of  my  bill  specifies  that 
ihe  obligation  to  provide  reasonable 
facilities  for  the  operation  of  through 
routes,  as  set  out  in  section  1<4)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  includes  the 
oDligatlon  of  providing  through  car  serv- 
ice. By  the  exercise  of  this  power,  the 
Commission  could  compel  two  railroads, 
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whose  trains  originated,  terminated,  or 
Intersected  at  a  common  point  to  sched- 
ule those  trains  so  as  to  provide  a  con- 
venient cormectlon  or  through  cars  In  a 
unified  through  service. 

Section  2  of  my  bill  would  bring  to 
passeioger  transportation  the  benefits  of 
the  "car  service"  powers  of  the  ICC 
which  govern  the  supply  and  distribu- 
tion of  rolling  stock,  and  which  for  many 
years  have  proved  invaluable  to  the  ef- 
ficient movement  of  freight.  Those  pow- 
ers would  allow  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  passenger  car  pool. 

Section  3(a)  Is  basically  a  technical 
conforming  amendment. 

S-^;tlon  3(b)  expands  the  provisions  of 
section  3(5)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  cover  trackage  as  well  as  terminal 
facilities.  The  broadening  of  this  section 
would  enable  the  Commission  to  order 
one  railroad,  not  now  operating  passen- 
ger trains,  to  allow  the  use  of  Its  tracks 
by  the  passenger  trains  of  another  line 
for  all  or  part  of  their  nms. 

Section  4  of  my  bill  amends  the  "pool- 
ing" provision,  section  5(1)  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  and  gives  the 
Commission  the  power  to  require  a  pool- 
ing arrangement  without  the  agreement 
of  the  involved  railroads.  This  power 
would  be  useful  in  a  situation  where  two 
railroads  operated  passenger  trains  be- 
tween two  points  on  parallel  routes,  and 
where  one  train  would  be  sufficient.  This 
pooling  arrangement  might  also  be  an 
appropriate  method  of  requiring  the  rail- 
road which  Is  allowed  to  discontinue  its 
train  to  share  in  the  finaSiclal  burden, 
if  any.  that  another  railroad  would  In- 
cur In  continuing  passenger  service  ojf  r 
the  route  of  the  discontinued  train.' 

Section  5  of  my  bill  amends  the.  en- 
forcement provisions  of  section  12(1) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  it 
makes  absolutely  clear  that  the  obliga- 
tions and  duties  for  minimal  standards 
of  service  are  directly  enforceable  by  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  essential 
that  if  this  Congress  acts  on  no  other 
rail  bill  that  It  act  on  the  legislation  I 
introduce  today.  With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  railroad  companies,  the  rail- 
road companies  of  this  country  are  trying 
to  relieve  themselves  of  their  responsi- 
bilities for  rail  passenger  service  as  quick- 
ly as  they  possibly  can.  Their  discour- 
agement of  passenger  service  is  forcing 
the  premature  economic  death  of  service 
that  the  American  public  demands  now 
and  will  increasingly  demand  in  the  fu- 
ture as  the  country  becomes  urbanized. 
The  latent  demand  for  adequate  pas-" 
senger  service  in  our  Nation's  urban  cor- 
ridors Is  reflected  in  the  success  of  the 
Metroliner  which  by  itself  has  reversed 
the  downward  trend  in  rail  passenger 
service  between  New  York  and  Boston. 
I  believe  the  bill  I  propose  Is  the  mini- 
mal requirement  for  maintaining  rail 
service  at  a  level  least  likely  to  hinder  the 
ability  of  our  country  to  meet  future 
transportation  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  note  that 
the  passage  of  minimum  standards  leg- 
islation, as  I  have  suggested,  is  a  neces- 
sary concomitant  to  any  form  of 
Federal  aid  to  Intercity  rail  service. 
While  I  would  prefer  Federal  aid  for 


Intercity  rail  passenger  service  to 
be  funneled  through  nonprofit  pub- 
lic or  private  corporations,  I  could 
only  support  the  provision  of  limited 
direct  assistance  to  the  railroads  if  the 
Interstate  Commission  had  jurisdiction 
over  their  standards  of  passenger  service. 

I  do  not  offer  my  bill  as  the  panacea 
for  the  rail  problem.  I  only  offer  my  bill 
as  a  reasonable  first  step  toward  the  so- 
lution of  our  national  rail  passenger 
crisis. 

I  hope  that  Its  passage  will  bring  about 
the  improvements  in  passenger  rail 
service  necessary  to  make  rail  passenger 
service  once  again  an  appealing  mode  of 
transportation  for  the  intercity  traveler. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
A  BILL 

S.    2846 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  at  the  next  printing 
his  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  iS.  2846) ,  the  Development  Disability 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act 
of  1969. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE     RESOLUTION     281— RESO- 
LUTION   SUBMITTED    AUTHORIZ- 
ING    THE     PRINTING    OP     ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES   OF  THE  SENATE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.   13270.  THE  TAX 
REFORM    ACT    OF    1969 
Mr.   LONG   submitted   the   following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  281),  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.    Res.    281 

Resolved,  that  there  be  printed  for  the  use 

of  the  Committ«e  on  Finance  one  thousand 

five  hundred   additional  copies  of  its  report 

on  H.R.  13270,  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Stanley  B.  Miller,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  Indiana  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
K.  Edwin  Applegate. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday,  November  21,  1969.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  URBAN 
MASS  TRANSPORTATION  LEGIS- 
LATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
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of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  hold  a  1-day  hearing  on  No- 
vember 18.  1969,  on  urban  mass  trans- 
pctrtatlon  legiBlation. 

The  hearlrg  will  be  held  in  room  5302, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  and  will  be- 
gin at  10  a.m. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S. 
2203— CONSUMER  AGRICULTURAL 
FOOD   PROTECTION    ACT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  this  morning,  we  decided 
to  hold  hearings  on  S.  2203.  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  ,  on  the  Consumer  Agricultural 
Food  Protection  Act. 

Hearings  will  be  started  on  January 
15,  1970.       

SENATOR     MANSFIELD     IS     INTER- 
VIEWED ON  THE  "TODAY"  SHOW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  4.  last  week.  I  had  occasion 
.to  beJnterviewed  on  the  "Today"  show 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  net- 
work. The  interview  dealt  mainly  with 
Vietnam  and  our  participation  in  the  war 
there. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
transcript  of  the  interview  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Senator   Mansfield   Interviewed 

Hugh  Downs.  Man  In  the  Congress,  In  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  He's  the  Democratic 
Majority  Leader.  He's  Chairman  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  He  made  a  report  to 
the  President  recently  at  Mr.  Nixon's  request 
on  a  tour  of  al.x  Asian  countries. 

And  while  he's  not  been  a  severe  critic  of 
'Vietnam  policy,  he  has  urged  a  faster  rate 
of  troop  withdrawal.  And  he's  here  in  Wash- 
ington now  with  Today  Washington  Editor, 
Bill  Monroe  and  myself,  to  talk  about  the 
President's  speech  last  night. 

You've  made  no  public  comments  about 
this  up  to  this  moment  have  yovi.  Senator 
Mansfield? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  have  not. 

Downs.  We^let's  start  by  asking  you,  has 
the  President's  speech,  in  your  mind,  unified 
the  nation  behind  his  policy,  or  has  it — has 
It — will  It  result  in  more  and  more  frequent 
moratorla  and  dissenting  action? 

Mansfield.  That's  a  question  that  only 
time  will  answer.  And  the  answer.  I  imagine, 
will  be  forthcoming  very  shortly,  when  the 
reaction  to  the  President's  speech  is  made 
known. 

May  I  say,  that  I  would  have  to  agree  with 
the  Vice  President  of  South  Vietnam.  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky.  who  stated  yesterday  that  there 
would  be  nothing  new  In  the  President's  re- 
marks. Who  also  went  a  bit  further  than 
the  President  did  by  stating  that  it  was  his 
belief  that  180.000  American  troopw  would  be 
withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam  next  year 
and  replaced  by  South  Vietnamese.  So  maybe 
we're  getting  more  out  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Vice  President's  remarks  than  we 
could  get  out  of  the  President's  speech. 

Bill  Monro(e.  Senator,  sounds  as  if  you 
were  disappointed  in  the  President's  speech. 

Mansfield.  Well,  it  was  a  determined 
speech.  I  had  hoped  that  he  would  offer 
the  people  mote  hope.  He  laid  out  a — his  pro- 
gram as  he  sew  It.  There  are,  of  course,  cer- 
tain elements  within  it  which  have  to  be  read 


between   the  lines   because  he  undoubtedly 
does  have  a  plan. 

I  daresay  he  does  anticipate  there  will  be 
further  withdrawals  but  he  does  not  feel  that 
he  could  make  an  announcement  to  that  ef- 
fect at  this  time,  although  nothing  stopped 
Vice  President  Ky  from  so  stating. 

Monroe.  Would  you  have  liked  to  see  Presi- 
dent Nixon  say  a  few  things  he  didn't  say 
that  would  have  Involved  additional  commit- 
ments of  peace  or  faster  troop  withdraw!? 

Mansfield.  Oh.  yes  And  I  have  made  my 
views  known  on  that  for  months— really 
years.  But  he  has  the  nnal  responsibility.  As 
Harry  Truman  says,  the  buck  stops  at  the 
President's  desk  He  has  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility We  have  our  responsibilities.  We  may 
differ  but  I  certainly  hope  that  he  will  do  all 
that  he  can,  and  I'm  sure  that  he  will,  to 
bring  this  tragedy  which  Is  Vietnam  to  a 
close  so  that  we  can  withdraw  from  that  area 
lock,  stock  and  barrel  once  a  settlement  has 
been  achlevetl.  But  there  are  many  obstacles 
In  the  meantime. 

Downs.  That  words  defeat  and  humiliation 
came  up  in  the  speech.  Why  do  you  think  it 
would  be  in  the  mind  of  the  President  that 
it  could  be  construed  as  defeat  if  it  became 
national  p>ollcy  to  withdraw,  even  unilater- 
ally? Would  the  world  consider  this  defeat? 
Mansfield.  Well,  let  me  put  it  this  way:  I 
would  .say  that  a  policy  of  withdrawal  has 
been  put  into  effect  and  except  for  the  moet 
extraordinary  circumstances,  in  my  opinion. 
It  will  be  irreversible. 

We're  faced  up  with  a  situation  which  could 
be  described  as  a  win,  lose  or  draw  situa- 
tion. He  has  indicated  that  we  are  not  out 
to  win  militarily.  He  has  Indicated  he  is 
willing  to  settle  for  a  draw.  But  Hanoi  does 
not  seem  to  be  willing  to  talk  along  that 
line   And  he  has  ruled  out  defeat. 

I  don't  know  what  you  would  call  a  with- 
drawal even  on  the  basis  of  what  we're  doing, 
in  that  category. 

Of  course,  the  alternative  is  that  we  with- 
draw as  the  Vietnamese  take  over  more  of 
the  war.  But  it  does  appear  to  me  that  the 
beet  we  can  expect  to  get  out  of  Vietnam — 
the  very,  very  best — would  be  a  stalemate,  a 
draw— not  even  as  good  as  what  we've 
achieved  in  Korea,  where  16  years  after  that 
war  ended — that  war  has  not  ended.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there's  been  no  peace,  only  an 
uneasy  truce. 

Downs.  Senator  Mansfield,  one  of  the 
things  implicit  in  the  President's  speech  last 
evening  was  an  identification — this  is  not 
new— an  identification  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  with  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam.  This  Is  one  of  the  elements  that 
the  dissenting  view  constantly  questions — 
the  fact  that  only  around  ten  percent  of  the 
people  actively  support  that  government 

Did  you  feel  that  there  was  a  stress  of 
that?  Was  that  something  he  felt  was  the 
general  thinking  of  the  American  people  that 

those  two  were  to 

Mansfield.  I  couldn't  answer  that  question 
specifically,  except  in  this  way.  It's  the  only 
government  that  we  have  to  hanp  on  to  at 
the  present  time.  When  I  say  we,  I  mean  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief 
Executive  of  this  nation. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Thieu-Ky 
government  is  a  popular  government.  I  think 
it's  army-based,  army  controlled,  army  sup- 
ported. 

I  recall  the  elections  two  years  ago  last 
September,  in  which  the  neutralists  and  the 
Viet  Cong  were  excluded.  I  do  not  think  it 
represents  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  And 
I  would  like  to  see  elections  held  In  South 
Vietnam  among  all  groupw,  the  Cao  Dal  and 
the  Huahou  (?)  the  Buddhists,  the  Catholics, 
the  anamists  ( ? )  the  Montagr^ards.  the  Viet 
Cong,  the  NLF,  all  of  them.  So  that  they 
could  decide  among  themselves  what  kind 
of  government  they  want,  because,  after  all. 
they    are    all    South    Vietnamese.    And    the 


South  Vietnamese  themselves  are  going  to 
have  to  decide  their  own  destiny,  their  own 
future,  their  own  form  of  government  And 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  I  think  they  should 
have  been  conducting  their  own  war  all  along 
before  this.  We  have  spent  too  much 
monev — which  is  really  immaterial,  though 
important  We  have  lost  46.000  lives.  We'\p 
had    260.000    wounded.    We've   spent    over   a 

hundred  million  dollars  and 

Downs.  Billions. 

Mansfield.  Billion  dollars  An'l  there's  no 
end  In  sight  There's  no  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel  The  only  hope  is  that  we  do 
have— thanks  to  President  Nixon's  initiative 
this  withdrawal  of  60.000  troops,  which  I 
would  hope  would  be  speeded  up  consider- 
ably. But  there  again.  I  have  to  bow  to  his 
Judgement  because.  I  repeat,  his  Is  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility 

Monroe.  Senator,  do  you  feel  we  should 
come  to  the  point  where  we  put  the  SoutJi 
Vietnamese  Government  on  a  genuine  .sink 
or  swim  basis,  where  they  will  be  required 
politically  and  militarily,  either  to  gain  their 
country  or  lose  It? 
Mansfield  I  do. 

Monroe  Do  you  think  we're  doing  that? 
Mansfield.  No,  I  do  not.  I  think  we're  play- 
ing along.  We're  trying  to  get  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  do  what  we  think 
is  best.  It's  a  long,  slow,  arduous  process,  I 
can  understand  the  difficulties  which  the 
President  has  to  contend  with.  He's  doing 
the  best  he  can. 

But  .as  I  say,  I  wish  it  could  be  done 
speedier. 

Downs.  If  the  President's  views  represent 
a  majority  view  in  the  United  States  now.  do 
you  think  it  will,  even  a  few  months  from 
now— do  you  think  it  will  conUnue  to  be 
the— the  thought  of  middle  America,  or  the 
bulk  of  Americans? 

Mansfield.  Well,  there's  a  great  malaise 
,imong  the  American  people— all  groups,  all 
classes,  all  colors,  creeds,  and  backgrounds 
Everything  is  tied  to  Vietnam.  Our  domestic 
difficulties  at  home  are  made  more  difficult 
because  of  Vietnam. 

We  can't  face  up  to  the  problems  that  con- 
front us  In  this  nation,  which  are  the  most 
important,  in  my  opinion,  because  of  Viet- 
nam. We've  lost  prestige  and  standing  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  because  of  Vietnam 
Vietnam  is  a  cancer.  It's  a  tragedy.  It's  eat- 
ing out  the  heart  of  America.  It's  doing  us  no 
good.  And  the  sooner  we  can  come  to  a  re- 
sponsible solution  which  the  President  Ls 
trying  to  achieve,  the  better  off  we'll  all  be 
It  is  a  mistake  of  the  worst  sort,  becau.se 
Vietnam  and  South  East  Asia  have  never 
been  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Monroe.  Did  you  feel  there  was  any  ele- 
ment of  fwrtlsanshlp.  ptolltically,  in  the  Pres- 
ident's speech  last  night?  Or  do  you  feel  he 
approached  the  whole  thing  on  a  completely 
bipartisan   basis — or   non-partisan   basis? 

Mansfield.  I  think  he  approached  It  on  a 
non-partisan  basis.  He  was — he  tried  to  lay 
out  the  case  to  the  American  people  He  took 
them  into  his  confidence  as  much  as  he 
could  in  view  of  the  difficulties  which  con- 
front him.  He  made  a  good  case  for  what  he 
had  to  say.  but  I  don't  think  It  was  hopteful. 
And  the  American  people  are  looking  for 
hope.  And  if  we're  going  to  get  out  of  this 
mess  it's  going  to  take  some  courage.  A  great 
deal  of  courage. 

Perhaps  the  President  has  thought  of  all 
these  things.  I'm  sure  he  has.  And  maybe  in 
reverse,  he's  showing  a  kind  of  courage  and 
a  determination  which  he  expressed  in  his 
speech  to  the  people  last  night. 

This  was  a  speech  to  the  American  people. 

not  to  the  world,  nor  to  the  Vietnamese. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Hugh  Downs.  Senator,  old  cliche  attitudes. 

Senator  Mansfield,  seem   to   lock  us  Into  a 

view  of  what    "face  "  would  be  lost  or  saved 
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throughout  Asia  by  our  actions  in  Vietnam 
or  our  leaving.  „,,   ,„ 

Somebody  pointed  out  that  one  poll  in 
Japan  indicated  slity-elght  percent  of  the 
ueople  thought  we  shouldn't  be  there  any- 
way and  that  wed  gain  face  by  withdrawing 
irom  Vietnam. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield.  Oh.  I  think  we 
\ull.  I  think  we  place  too  much  emphasis  on 
:8ce,  or  prestige. 

I  was  very  pleased  with  Nixon's  Doctrine 
lor  the  Pacific,  really  for  the  world,  which 
he  enunciated  at  Guam  last  July  in  which 
he  said  that  in  the  future  we  would  consider 
ourselves  In  that  area  a  Pacific  power  pri- 
marily with  peripheral  interests  only  on  the 
Asian  mainland,  and  that  these  Asian  na- 
tions themselves  will  have  to  carry  the  brunt 
of  the  burden  of  achieving  or  maintaining 
their  own  Independence;  and.  as  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  except  in  the  case  of  a  nu- 
clear confrontation,  we  would  not  Involve 
manpower  in  any  degree. 

So  I  think  he's  brought  about  a  decidedly 
good  change  In  the  policy  for  the  Pacific. 
I'm  for  It  one  hundred  percent.  The  other 
nations  in  that  area  agree  to  it  more  or  less. 
And  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
place  such  emphasis  on  "face  "  or  prestige, 
because,  after  all,  I  would  want  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  people,  on  these  young 
men  who  have  given  their  lives,  who  have 
been  wounded;  on  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion who  have  made  such  great  sacrifices. 

I  think  that  that  U  what's  most  Impor- 
tant; not  prestige,  not  face,  because,  after 
all,  that's  ephemeral.  „      .^     * 

Bill  Monroe.  Senator  Mansfield,  President 
Johnson  of  course,  was  escalating  the  war. 
He  put  a  stop  to  the  escalation  at  the  end 
of  this  term. 

President  Nixon  is  deescalating  the  war. 
But  aside  from  these  differences  of  ap- 
proach—in terms  of  what  they're  trying  to 
do  in  Vietnam,  do  you  feel  that  their  policies 
are  similar?  Is  there  any  difference  between 
the  goals  the  two  men  seem  to  be  looking 
for  in  Vietnam? 

Mansfield.  Oh.  yes.  I  think  Johnson,  In 
effect,  in  his  speech  of  renunciation,  and 
subsequent  events  brought  a  stop  to  the 
escalation  of  the  war. 

But  President  Nixon,  since  he's  been  in 
office,  has  brought  about  a  deescalatlon  of 
the  war  through  a  reduction  In  the  bombing: 
through  reaching  an  accommodation  with 
Cambodia— a  very  important  factor,  through 
a  withdrawal  of  American  troops;  and 
through  a  turning  over  to  the  Vietnamese 
some  of  our  air  bases,  airplanes,  naval  in- 
stallations, naval  craft  and  the  like. 

I  think  that  the  policy  has  been  reversed 
by  Nixon.  My  feeling  is  that  it  should  be 
speeded  up  and  done  a  good  deal  faster. 

Monroe.  Isn't  the  goal  the  same  In  con- 
nection with  self-determination:  that  we 
won't  get  out  until  we  feel  that  self-deter- 
mination is  assured? 

Mansfield.  That's  right.  The  question  Is 
what— what— Just  what  do  you  mean  by  self- 
determination. 

Is  it  going  to  be  the  kind  that  the  Thleu- 
Ky  government  wants,  or  we  think  that  they 
should  have?  Or  is  it  going  to  be  the  kind 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam— all  of 
them — want? 

And  I  think  it  should  be  the  latter.  Ifs 
what  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  want.  And 
Nixon  has  said  that  he  Is  In  favor  of  such 
an  elecUon.  He  has  also  said  that  regardless 
of  its  coloration  that  we  would  accept  such 
a  government:  coaUtlon  or  otherwise. 

This  Is  not  an  imposition.  This  Is  a  choice 
by  free  will  of  all  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  who  are  the  most  Important  fac- 
tors in  the  consideration  of  the  future  of 
that  country. 

Downs.  Is  there  any  danger  that  the  hard- 
liners will  consider  moving  in  that  direction 
a  defeat,  even  though  it  might  fulfill  the 
stated  policy  aim? 


MANsriBUJ.  No,  quite  the  contrary.  The 
President  has  made  tilB  declaration.  It  has 
met  'With  unanimous  approval  a»  far  as  I 
know.  And  I  agree  with  him  one  hundred 
percent,  ,,       _  ,  . 

Downs.  Thanks  again.  Senator  Mansfield, 
for  Ijelng  our  guest  this  morning. 


STRATEGIC   ARMS  LIMITATION 
TALKS 


Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  open  very  crucial  talks  in  Helsinki 
on  ways  to  scale  down  the  strategic  arms 
race  We  cannot  now  tell  what  the  out- 
come will  be.  but  we  are  all  hopeful  that 
these  talks  will  lead  to  a  slowdown  in  the 
buildup  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

Last  night  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
delivered  a  talk  before  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Officers  Retired  which  I 
feel  sets  the  tone  for  the  talks  in  Hel- 
sinki The  Secretary,  of  course,  could  not 
and  did  not  detaU  the  specific  proposals 
which  would  be  discussed  at  this  first 
meeting  In  Helsinki.  But  he  did  broadly 
outline  the  desire  of  the  United  States  U) 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
Tlie    Secretary's    talk    was    filled    with 

hope a  hope  that  sane  men  from  the 

two  most  powerful  countries  on  earth  can 
curb  what  has  been  an  unending  com- 
petition in  the  strategic  arms  race.  We 
have  made  some  progress  in  limiting  nu- 
clear weapons.  More  needs  to  be  done. 

I  feel  all  of  us  can  agree  with  Secre- 
tary' Rogers  when  he  says  that  there  is 
reason  for  hope  because  both  superpow- 
ers are  willing  at  least  to  discuss  ways  to 
limit  the  growing  nuclear  arsenal  and  in- 
creasing threat  to  world  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  the  Secretary's  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  the  Honorable  William  P. 

ROGERS,  Secretary  of  State 
Next  Monday  in  Helsinki  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  open  preliminary 
talks  leading  to  what  could  be  the  most  criti- 
cal negotiations  on  disarmament  ever  under- 
taken The  two  most  powerful  nations  on 
earth  will  be  seeking  a  way  to  curb  what  to 
date  has  been  an  unending  competition  in 
the  strategic  arms  race.  ^  „^  »         .„ 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
enter  these  negotiations  with  serious  purpose 
and  with  the  hope  that  we  can  achieve 
balanced  understandings  that  will  benefit  the 
cause  of  world  peace  and  security.  Yet  we 
begin  theee  negotiations  knowing  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  long  and  complicated  and  with 
the  full  realization  that  they  may  not 
succeed. 

While  I  will  not  be  able  to  discuss  specific 
proposals  tonight,  I  thought  it  might  t>e 
helpful  to  outline  the  general  approach  of 
our  government  In  these  talks. 
I 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centiu-y  ago.  when  we 
alone  possessed  nuclear  power,  the  United 
States  proposed  the  formation  of  a  United 
Nations  Atomic  Development  Authority  'with 
a  world  monopoly  over  aU  dangerous  aspects 
of  nuclear  energy.  This  proposal  nUght  well 
have  eUmlnated  for  all  nations  the  dangers 
and  burdens  of  atomic  weapons.  Unhappily, 
as  we  all  know.  It  was  rejected. 

The  Implications  were  obvious.  Others  in- 
tended to  develop  nuclear  weapons  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  The  United  States  then  would 


have  to  continue  Its  own  nuclear  program. 
It  would  have  to  look  to  its  own  security  In 
a  nuclear-armed  world.  Thvis  we  established 
a  national  policy  of  maintaining  nuclear 
weapon  strength  adequate  to  deter  nuclear 
war  by  any  other  nation  or  nations.  It  was 
our  hope  then,  as  it  Is  now,  to  make  certain 
that  nuclear  weapons  would  never  again  be 
used. 

Tlie  intervening  decades  have  seen 
enormous  resources  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  systems  As  both 
sides  expanded  their  force  levels  an  action  re- 
action pattern  was  established.  This  pattern 
was  fed  by  rapid  progress  in  the  technology 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  advanced  delivery 
systems.  The  mere  availability  of  such 
sophisticated  technology  made  it  difficult  for 
either  side  by  Itself  to  refrain  from  trans- 
lating that  technology  into  offensive  and  de- 
fensive strategic  armaments. 

Meanwhile,  strategic  planners,  operating 
in  an  atmosphere  of  secrecy,  were  obliged 
to  make  conservative  assumptions,  includ- 
ing calculations  on  what  became  known  as 
the  "worst  case."  The  people  responsible 
for  planning  our  strategic  security  had  to 
take  account  of  the  worst  assumptions  about 
the  other's  intentions,  the  maximum  plausi- 
ble estimate  of  the  other's  capabilities  and 
performance,  and  the  lowest  plausible  per- 
formance of  our  own  forces.  TTie  Soviets  no 
doubt  did  the  same. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  difficult 
during  these  many  years  for  either  side  to 
conclude  that  It  had  sufficient  levels  of  de- 
structive power. 


Yet  that  point  in  time  has  now  clearly 
been  reached.  As  absolute  levels  of  nuclear 
power  and  delivery  capability  increased,  a 
situation  developed  in  which  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  could 
effectively  destroy  the  society  of  the  other, 
regardless  of  which  one  struck  first. 

There  are  helpful  mutual  restraints  in 
such  a  situation.  Sane  national  leaders  do 
not  initiate  strategic  nuclear  war  and  thus 
commit  their  people  to  national  suicide. 
Also  they  must  be  careful  not  to  precipitat* 
a  conflict  that  could  easily  escalate  Into  nu- 
clear war.  They  have  to  take  elaborate  pre- 
cautions against  accidental  release  of  a  nu- 
clear weapon  which  might  bring  on  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

In  brief  the  nuclear  deterrent,  dangerous 
though  It  is.  has  worked. 

The  present  situation— in  which  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  could 
effectively  destroy  the  other  regardless  of 
which  struck  first — radically  weakens  the 
rationale  for  continuing  the  arms  race. 

Competitive  accumulation  of  more  sophis- 
ticated weapons  would  not  add  to  the  basic 
security  of  either  side.  Militarily  it  probably 
would  "produce  little  or  no  net  advantage 
Economically  It  would  divert  resources 
needed  elsewhere.  Politically  It  would  per- 
petuate the  tensions  and  fears  that  are  the 
social  fallout  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

So  a  capacity  for  mutual  destruction  leads 
to  a  mutual  Interest  In  putting  a  stc^  to 
the  strategic  nuclear  arms  race. 

Nonetheless  technology  advances  remorse- 
lessly. It  offers  new  opportunities  to  both 
sides  to  add  to  their  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  systems.  Both  sides  find  It  difficult 
to  reject  these  opportunities  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  rivalry  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
verifiable  agreement.  It  raises  temptations 
to  seek  strategic  advantages.  Yet  now  such 
advantages  cannot  be  hidden  for  long,  and 
t>oth  sides  will  certainly  take  whatever 
counter-measures  arc  necessary  to  preserve 
their  retaliatory  capability. 

This  is  the  situation  in  which  the  two 
sides  now  find  themselves.  Where  national 
security  Interests  may  have  operated  in  the 
past  to  stunulate  the  strategic  arms  race, 
those  same  national  security  interests  may 
now  operate  to  stop  or  slow  down  the  race. 
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The  question  to  be  faced  in  the  strategic 
arms  talks  Is  wheither  societies  with  the  ad- 
vanced Intellect  to  develop  these  awesome 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  have  the  com- 
bined wisdom  to  control  and  curtail  them. 
Ill 
In  point  of  fact,  we  have  already  had  some 
successes   In   preliminary   limitations. 

We  have  a  treaty  banning  military  activi- 
ties in  Antarclla. 

We  have  a  treaty  banning  the  orbiting  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  outer  .space 
and  prohibiting  the  establl.shment  of  mili- 
tary Installations  on  the  moon  or  other  ce- 
lestial bodies 

We  have  reached  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union  on  the  text  of  a  treaty  forbidding 
the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction on  the  ocean  floors,  about  to  be 
considered  at  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly 

These  are  agreements  not  to  arm  environ- 
ments previously  inaccessible  to  weapons. 
Manifestly  there  are  fewer  ob.stacles  lo  such 
agreements  than  there  are  to  agreements 
controlling  weapons  already  deployed  or  un- 
der development. 

But  even  In  already  •contaminated"  en- 
vironments there  have  been  two  important 
contiDl-agreements : 

-  W»h«ve  negotaated  ;ind  ratified  a  Tost  Ban 
Treaty  prohibiting  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  atmosphere,  under  water,  and 
In  outer  space 

We  have  negotiated  and  are  prepared  at 
any  time  lo  ratify  simultaneously  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  Nuclear  Non-Prollfcratlon 
Treaty 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  though,  that  the 
main  objective  of  a  Nuclear  Non-Prollfera- 
tion  Treaty  is  to  prevent  non-nuclear  powers 
from  acquiring  atomic  weapons.  The  treaty 
does  not  restrain  any  of  the  present  nuclear 
powers  from  further  development  of  their 
capabilities.  The  non-nuclear  countries  there- 
fore tend  to  look  upon  the  treaty  essen- 
tially as  a  .self-denying  ordinance. 
/  Accordingly,  during   the  negotiations   they 

Insisted  upon  assurances  that  the  nuclear 
powers  would  seriously  pursue  strategic  arms 
negotiations.  We  concurred  and  Incorporated 
a  paragraph  In  the  treaty  which  would  re- 
quire us  to  do  so. 

I  mention  this  to  underscore  two  points. 
First,  that  the  disarmament  agreements  pre- 
viously concluded  have  widely  been  re- 
garded as  confidence  building,  preliminary 
steps  which  hopefully  might  lead  to  more 
meaningful  agreement.s  on  strategic  arms. 
Second,  when  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  ratify  the  NPT.  they  will  agree 
to  undertake  negotiations  in  good  faith  for 
a  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

IV 

g  However,  given  the  complexity  of  the  stra- 
tegic situation,  the  vital  national  interests 
Involved,  and  the  traditional  impulses  to 
seek  protection  in  military  strength  It  is 
easy  to  be  cynical  about  the  prospects  for 
the  talks  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 
Nonetheless  some  basis  for  hope  exists. 
First  is  the  fact  that  the  talks  are  being 
held  at  all.  The  diplomatic  exchanges  lead- 
ing up  to  these  talks  were  responsible  in  na- 
ture. And  the  talks  themselves  will  require 
discussion  of  nalUtary  matters  by  both  sides 
In  which  the  veil  of  secrecy  will  have  to 
be,  If  not  lifted,  at  least  refashioned.  These 
factors  lead  us  to  the  hope  that  the  talks 
are    being   entered    Into   seriously. 

Second  Is  the  matter  of  timing.  Previous 
disparity  in  nuclear  strength  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  situation  of  sufficiency  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken.  And  because 
this  condition  will  continue  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  the  time  then  seems  to  be 
propitious  for  considering  how  to  curb  the 
race  In  which  neither  side  in  all  likelihood 
can  gain  meaalngful  advantage. 

rnird   Is   a  mutuality   of   Interest.   Under 


present  circumstances  an  equitable  limita- 
tion on  strategic  nuclear  weapons  would 
strengthen  the  national  security  of  both 
sides  If  this  Is  mutually  perceived— If  both 
sides  conduct  these  talks  In  the  light  of 
that  perception— the  talks  may  accomplish 
an  historic  breakthrough  in  the  pattern  of 
confrontation  that  has  characterized  the 
postwar  world. 

May  I  pause  to  point  out  again  that  I 
do  not  wish  to  predict  that  the  talks  will 
be  easy  or  that  progress  Is  Imminent  or 
for  that  matter  likely.  Mutuality  of  in- 
terest for  states  accu.'itomed  to  rivalry  is 
diflicult  to  perceive  Traditions  are  power- 
ful Temptations  to  seek  advantage  run 
strong  Developmenw  in  other  areas  are 
bound  to  have  an  impact  on  these  dis- 
cusslon.s. 

Both  parties  will  approach  the  talks  with 
great  caution  and  pursue  ihem  with  Immac- 
ulate care  The  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  are  entirely  capable  of  protect- 
ing ther  vital  interests  and  can  be  counted 
upon  to  do  so  So  there  Is  little  chance 
that  either  side  would  accept  an  outcome 
that  leads  to  its  net  national  disadvantage. 
In  our  case  also  we  would  not  agree  to  any- 
thing adversely  affecting  the  national  in- 
terests of  our  allies,  who  will  continue  to 
be  consulted  as  the  talks  develop. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  also  recr.gnize 
that  a  prime  technique  of  internatlcnal 
politics  as  of  other  politics-  is  talk.  If  these 
talks  are  serious  thev  can  lead  to  better 
understanding  on  both  .sides  ol  the  rationales 
behind  strate^c  weapons  decisions.  This  In 
itself  might  provade  a  climate  In  which  to 
avoid   compulsive  decisions 

Talks  need  not  necessarily  call  for  an 
explicit  agreement  at  any  particular  stage. 
Whether  we  can  slow  down,  stop  or  e\entu- 
ally  throw  the  arms  race  into  reverse,  re- 
mains to  be  -seen  It  also  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  be  by  a  formal  treaty  or  treaties, 
by  a  series  of  agreements,  by  parallel  action, 
or  by  a  convergence  of  viewpoints  resulting 
from  a  better  understanding  of  respective 
positions. 

What  counU  at  this  point  Is  that  a  dialogue 
is  beginning  about  the  management  of  the 
strategic  relations  of  the  two  superpowers 
on  a  better,  safer,  cheaper  basis  than  un- 
controlled acquisition  of  still  more  weapons. 
The  United  States  approaclies  tlie  talks  as 
an  <>pix)rtunity  to  rest  our  security  on  what 
I  would  call  a  balanced  strategy. 

In  pursuit  of  this  balanced  suategy  of 
.security  we  will  enter  the  Helsinki  talks  with 
three  objectives: 

To  enhance  international  security  by 
maintaining  a  stable  US -Soviet  strategic 
relationship  through  limitations  on  the 
dtployment   of  strategic  armaments; 

To  halt  the  upward  spiral  of  strategic  arms 
and  avoid  the  tensions,  uncertainties,  and 
c<>sts  of  an  unrestrained  continuation  of  the 
strategic  arms  race; 

To  reduc*  the  risk  of  an  outbreak  of 
nuclear  war  through  a  dialogue  about  issues 
arising  from  the  strategic  situation. 

Some  say  that  there  will  be  risks  in  such  a 
pr.x.ess.  But  it  is  easy  to  focus  too  much  on 
the  risks  that  would  accompany  such  a  new 
environment  and  too  little  on  the  risks  of  the 
one  in  winch  we  now  live.  Certainly,  such 
risks  are  minimal  compared  to  the  benefits 
for  mankind  which  would  flow  from  success. 
I  am  contident  that  this  country  will  not  let 
down  its  guard,  lose  its  alertness,  or  fail  to 
maintain  adequate  programs  to  protect 
against  a  collapse  or  evasion  of  any  strategic 
arms  agreement  No  delegation  to  any  dis- 
armament negotiation  has  ever  been  better 
prepared  or  better  qualified  than  the  United 
States  delegation.  The  risks  In  seeking  an 
agreement  seem  to  be  manageable,  insurable, 
and  reasonable  ones  to  run.  They  seem  lese 
dangerous  than  the  risks  of  open-ended  arme 
compeutlon— risks  about  which  we  perhaps 
have  become  somewhat  callous. 


I  have  mentioned  the  rewards  of  progress 
In  terms  of  International  security,  world  or- 
der, and  Improved  opportunities  for  replac- 
ing a  stalemated  confrontation  with  a  process 
of  negotiations. 

But  there  are  also  other  stakes  in  these 
talks  that  come  closer  to  home  On  both  sides 
of  this  strategic  race  there  are  urgent  needs 
for  resources  to  meet  pressing  domestic  needs 
Strategic  weapons  cannot  solve  the  problems 
of  how  we  live  at  home,  or  how  we  live  in  the 
world  in  this  last  third  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  devotes  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  its  national  re- 
sources to  armaments  than  do  we.  must  see 
this  as  well. 

Who  knows  the   rewards   if   we  succeed   m 
diverting  the  energy,  time  and  attention 
The   manpower  and   brainpower— devoted   lo 
ever  more  sophisticated  weapons  to  other  and 
more  worthwhile  purposes? 

Speaking  before  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assemblv  two  months  ago.  President 
Nixon  -aid  that  he  hoped  the  strategic  arms 
talks  w(  uld  begin  .soon  because  'there  Is  no 
more  important  task  before  us  ■  And  he 
added  that  we  must  -make  a  determined  ef- 
fr.rt  not  only  to  limit  the  build-up  of  stra- 
tegic arms,  but  to  reverse  it." 

Just  last  week  President  Podgorny  of  the 
S-nlet  Union  said:  "A  positive  outcome  of  the 
talks  would  undoubtedly  help  improve  So- 
viet-American relations  and  preserve  and 
sirrut-'then  the  peace  "  To  that  I  say  'Amen.  ' 

He  added  that:  ■The  Soviet  Union  is  striv- 
ing to  achieve  precisely  such  results  "  Well, 
so  are  we;  and  In  this  wc  have  the  support 
€.f  the  military  services,  of  the  Congress,  and 
of  I  he  American  people. 

To  that  end  this  Government  approaches 
the  Strategic  .'Vrms  Limitations  Talks  in  .sober 
and  serious  determination  to  do  our  full  part 
to  bring  a  halt  lo  this  \inproductive  and 
costly  compe'ltu.n  in  strategic  nuclear  arma- 
ments. 

NATION     CANNOT     AFFORD     CIVIL- 
IAN-MILITARY RIFT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
becoine  all  too  fashionable  in  this  coun- 
try to  criticize  blindly  those  with  whom 
we  disagree.  Overstated  rhetoric  and 
oversimplified  conclusions  serve  to  po- 
larize our  ijolitics  and  divide  our  .society 
when  polarization  and  divisiveness  are 
already  too  prevalent. 

The  military  establishment  has  been 
a  prime  target  of  this  coimterproductive 
criticism. 

Some  criticize  the  military  because  it 
is  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam  or  has  not 
yet  won  it.  while  others  complain  that 
its  needs  devour  too  much  of  our  na- 
tional budget. 

However,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
civilian  decisions  have  shaped  our  policy 
in  Vietnam  and  the  ground  rules  under 
which  it  IS  pursued:  and  Congress  in  the 
past  abdicated  its  responsibility  to  judge 
militaiy  spending. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  mili- 
tary is  without  fault.  Overoptimistic 
military  reports  contributed  heavily  to 
the  disastrous  policy  in  Vietnam  and 
often  fearsome  threats  were  found  to 
justify  military  expenditures  which  later 
proved  ludicrously  wasteful. 

But  who  is  at  fault  is  not  at  issue. 
What  is  at  issue  is  that  continuing  po- 
larization is  dangerous.  We  do  not  need 
more  intense  rhetoric  now.  Rather  we 
need  a  return  to  reasonable  discourse 
and  commonsense, 

Mr  President,  I  believe  that  an  edi- 
torial  published   in   the   Fort   Gateway 
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Guide  of  WaynesvlUe,  Mc.  goes  a  lor« 
way  toward  bringing  both  reason  and 
commonsense  to  bear  on  criticism  of 
the  military.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Nation  Cannot  Aftobd  Civilian -Mii.rrAKT 
Rirr 
Even  the  most  hawkish  supporters  of 
America's  involvement  In  Vietnam  seem  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  war, 
as  It  has  been  fought,  Is  not  worth  the  can- 
dle Its  objectives,  Important  as  they  were 
and  are,  have  simply  become  outweighed  by 
lU  immense  costs  In  wealth,  blood  and  do- 
mestic turmoil. 

In  this  sense,  at  least,  there  Is  a  kind  oi 
unity  in  America,  though  the  controversy 
rages  over  how  to  cut  the  costs  of  the  war 
while  not  abandoning  utterly  whatever 
achievements  may  still  be  salvaged  from  It. 
Yet  m  our  universal  desire  to  end  the  war 
and  our  alarm  at  Its  divisive  and  Inflationary 
effects  at  home,  we  are  In  danger  of  Ignoring 
other,  even  more  pernicious  consequences  of 
too  precipitate  and  too  complete  a  reversal 
of  the  policies  and  beliefs  which  led  us  Into 
the  conflict  In  the  first  place. 

One  of  these  consequences  Is  a  growing 
antlmiUtarlsm,  which  is  shared  both  by  those 
who  view  the  war  as  Immoral  from  start  to 
finish  and  by  those  who  once  favored  It  but 
now  feel  that  the  military  has  let  us  down. 
A  recent  news  report  told  of  widespread 
disillusionment      among      veteran      career 

officers.  .  ^   ,-        J 

•Many  of  my  contemporaries  with  15  ana 
16  vears  of  service  are  packing  It  in,"  an 
Arniy  lieutenant  colonel  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing "Pride  of  profession  has  kept  them 
going,  but  that  pride  Is  taking  a  terrible 
battering  these  days." 

Air  Force  officer  resignations  Jumped  nearly 
50  per  cent  in  fiscal  1969  over  fiscal  1968  Army 
resignations  were  up  about  14  per  cent.  The 
climb  was  smaller  in  the  Marine  Corps  while 
Navy  figures  remained  the  same. 

The  outlook  for  attracting  new  officers  Is 
dismal.  ROTC  recruitment  on  college  cam- 
puses is  expected  to  be  noticeably  affected  by 
antimllltarism  this  year. 

Americans  seem  to  have  forgotten,  or  no 
longer  believe,  that  In  this  country  the  mili- 
tary is  controlled  by  civilians.  It  was  not  a 
general  but  a  civilian  president  who  com- 
mitted hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
soldiers  to  a  land  war  In  Asia,  against  the 
long-standing  warnings  of  some  of  our  most 
eminent  military  men— Generals  Gavin, 
Shoup  and  Rldgway,  for  example. 

Once  in  the  war.  the  armed  forces  fought 
It  as  well  as  they  could  with  the  restrictions 
placed    upon    them— restrictions    that    were 
necessary   to   prevent   the   conflict   from   es- 
calatinglnto  World  War  III  but  which  any 
armchair  strategist  can  now  see  doomed  it 
to  the  indecisive,  endless  struggle  It  became. 
The  military  may  be  accused  of  deceiving 
three  or  four  administrations  with  constant 
promises  of  a  turning  point  or  the  reaching 
of  that  elusive  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 
But   the    responsibility   ultimately   rests   on 
those  who  gave  them  an  impossible  Job  to  do. 
•  It   Is  unjust   and   unwise  to   attack  the 
military  because  they  have  done  their  best 
to    execute    directions    given    them    by    the 
political  leadership,"  writes  Anthony  Hartley, 
editor   of  Interplay    magazine.   "Unjust   be- 
cause they  are  not  responsible  for  initiating 
policy     Unwise    because    too    constant    and 
extreme    an    antlmlUtarlst    onslaught    risks 
creating   in   a   professional   body   of   officers 
bitterness  leading  in  the  not  so  long  run  to 
the  very  type  of  militarism  which  the  cntics 
fear." 

The  present  climate  of  antimilitarism  will 
have  done  America  a  disservice,  he  adds,  it 


It  produces  a  psychological  rin  between  so- 
ciety and  the  armed  senrlcee.  which  there  la 
so  much  talk  of  making  entirely  voluntary 
It  will  also  have  done  the  world  a  dlsservloe  If 
It  creates  uncertainty  as  to  the  execution 
of  American  commitments  and  ends  by  leav- 
ing a  power  vacuum  In  the  most  crucial  areas 
of  International  tension. 

In  a  world  where  peace  still  depends  upon 
a  balance  of  power,  says  Hartley.  antlmlUta- 
rlst emotion  Is  as  bad  a  guide  to  policy  as 
militarist  emotion. 

A  thoughtful  and  dispassionate  reassess- 
ment of  America's  capablUtles  and  respon- 
sibilities in  the  light  of  the  Vietnam  experi- 
ence is  one  thing.  A  wholesale  retreat  into 
the  kind  of  isolationism  and  antlmiUtarlsm 
that  guided  our  policies  between  the  two 
World  Wars  is  quite  another. 

More  calamities  have  been  brought  down 
on  humanity  In  the  name  of  peace  and 
righteousness  than  by  all  the  generals  who 
ever  lived. 


Votes  for:  13.905 — pvt  cent:  27. 
The  Tribune  has  been  pleased  to  perform 
this  service  to  Its  readers.  We  hope  the  in- 
formaUon  wlU  be  useful  to  you  and  to  con- 
gressional leaders  who  also  wlU  be  receiving 
a  tabulation  of  the  results. 

Habou)    p.    Grumhacs. 
President    and    Publisher. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  POLL  BACKS 
NIXON'S  POLICIES 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  after 
President  Nixon's  November  3  address  on 
Vietnam,  the  Chicago  Tribune  conducted 
a  poll  to  enable  its  readers  to  register 
their  opinion  on  this  issue. 

The  newspaper  printed  a  ballot  in  all 
its  editions  from  November  6  through 
November  9,  and  yesterday  the  tabulated 
results  were  released.  The  retunts  con- 
firm what  many  of  us  have  been  saying 

all  along:  ,  < 

A  large  majority  of  the  people  sup- 
port the  President's  effort  to  bring  the 
war  in  Vietimm  to  an  end. 

Of  50,600  ballots  received,  30.341,  or 
60  percent,  back  the  President. 

At  a  time  when  a  large  demonstra- 
tion is  taking  place  in  Washington 
against  the  President's  policies,  the  Trib- 
unes  siu-vey  provides  additional  evi- 
dence that  the  demonstrators  do  not 
speak  for  the  majority  of  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  a  telegram  to  the  President,  setting 
forth  the  results  of  the  poll,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

After  your  address  on  Vietnam  policy  on 
Nov  3  the  Tribune  received  scoree  of  tele- 
phone calls  and  letters  from  readers  com- 
menting upon  alternative  courses  to  end  the 
war  and  expressing  a  desire  to  register  their 
opinions  on  this  great  public  Issue. 

To  meet  this  need  a  ballot  was  prepared 
and  published  In  aU  editions  Nov.  6  through 
Nov  9  The  deadline  for  tabulating  the  bal- 
lots was  set  at  noon  Nov.  13.  Counting  of  the 
50  600  ballots  received  at  that  time  has  been 
completed  and  the  results  are  forwarded  to 
you  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  those 
who  participated  in  the  poll. 

Four  propositions  were  offered  on  the  bal- 
lot. The  propositions  and  the  vote  on  each 

were  * 

Gradual  withdrawal  of  American  troops  as 
rapidly  as  the  South  Vietnamese  can  assume 
responsibiUty  for  their  defense. 

Votes  for:  30,341— per  cent:  60. 

Immediate  cease-fire  with  concessions  in 
Paris  acceptable  to  North  Vietnamese  nego- 
tiators. 

Votes  for:  864 — per  cent:  2. 

Immediate  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
and  aid  leaving  the  solutions  of  Asian  prob- 
lems to  the  Asian  people. 

Votes  for:  5.490 — per  cent:   11. 

Resume  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
press  for  a  quick  military  victory. 


EVERETT  MCKINLEY  DIRKSEN 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  feeling 
of  inadequacy  comes  over  me  when  I 
attempt  to  eulogize  Everett  McKlnley 
Dirksen.  He  was  a  most  unusual  man. 
Senator  Dirksen  was  no  political  acci- 
dent. He  was  a  genius  in  the  field  of  gov- 
ernment. He  could  analyze  something  in 
depth  and  when  he  rose  to  speak  he  had 
no  equals. 

Historians  will,  for  many,  many  years, 
delve  into  the  record  and  write  concern- 
ing the  life  and  works  of  Senator  Dirk- 
sen In  these  brief  remarks  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  compete  with  the  historians. 
I  do  wish  to  make  some  personal  ob- 
servations. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  a  kind  man.  He 
was  Interested  in  his  colleagues.  He  was 
concerned  about  their  famUies.  When 
misfortune,  Ulness,  or  sorrow  struck. 
Everett  Dirksen  was  a  compassionate 
friend  to  all. 

Everett  Dirksen  was  fond  of  little  chil- 
dren and  young  people.  Busy  as  he  was. 
he  often  found  time  lo  encourage  a 
yoimgster  or  a  young  person.  His  col- 
leagues would  often  seek  him  out  as  a 
leader  to  discuss  matters  with  him.  I 
never  heard  of  an  instance  where  he  did 
not  see  them,  take  aU  the  time  that  was 
necessary,  listen  to  them  intently,  and 
do  his  very  best  to  be  helpful.  Everett 
Dirksen  will  be  remembered  by  countless 
people  as  a  helpful  friend. 

The  melodious  voice  of  Senator  Dirk- 
sen brought  inspiration  to  millions  of 
people.  His  oratory  was  not  mechanical. 
It  was  not  hoUow.  His  words  emanated 
from  a  great  mind  and  a  big  heart.  Ev- 
erett Dirksen  loved  people. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  foUowms 
the  election  of  1938.  Everett  Dirksen  was 
one  of  the  bright  stars  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  All  of  us  were  drawn  by 
the  magic  of  his  personality.  We  were 
fascinated  with  his  grasp  of  public  issues 
and  encouraged  by  his  abiding  faith  and 
his  devotion  to  sound  principles. 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  Repub- 
lic some  of  our  greatest  men  did  not  serve 
as  President.  We  could  mention  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Henry  Clay,  Douglas 
MacArthur.  Daniel  Webster.  Robert  Taf  t. 
and  many  others.  Another  name  of  one 
of  America's  all-time  greats  has  now 
been  added  to  that  list.  I  refer  to  our 
friend  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 

To  Mrs.  Dirksen.  to  their  daughter. 
and  to  the  grandchildren,  and  to  all  of 
the  loved  ones  of  Senator  Dirksen,  we 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy.  We  urge 
that  they  take  comfort  in  the  inspiring 
words  of  faith  so  often  proclauned  by 
our  departed  friend.  Senator  Dirksen. 
His  was  a  deep  faith,  rooted  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  from  which  he  so  frequently 
quoted.  Senator  Dirksen's  proposal  for  a 
prayer  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
was  symbolic  of  his  faith  and  his  love  for 
America. 
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COMMENT  ON  PRESIDENT  NEXON  S 
VIETNAM  SPEECH 
Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  President 
Nixon's  recent  Vietnam  speech  has  been 
the    subject    of    considerable    editorial 
comment  in  newspapers  throughout  the 
country   In  addition,  at  least  one  news- 
paper, the  KnoxvUle  News-Sentinel,  con- 
ducted a  poll  of  public  opinion  of  the 
Presidents  speech.  The   results  of   the 
poll  indicated  that  some  80  percent  of 
those  questioned  are  generally  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Presidents  policy,  while 
15  percent  oppose  the  policy,  and  5  per- 
cent are  undecided.  Some  very  thought- 
ful comments  are  included  in  an  article 
published  in  the  newspaper  a  few  days 
followins  tlie  speech.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  article  and  also  an 
editorial  on  the  same  subject  publislied 
m  the  Greenville  iTenn.'  Sun.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

tProm  «ve  KnoxvUle  iTenn  i   New5,-Se:Ulnel. 

Nov    6.  l'J69| 

M<isT  IN  Ksiox  Poll  Back  Nixon 
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Apparently  moBt  KnoxvlUlans  feel  Presi- 
dent Nixon  bad  little  new  to  .say  in  his  Viet- 
nam speech  Mmday  night,  but  support  his 
war  policy  In  gcnoral.  a  News-Sentinel  survey 
revealed. 

A  team  of  New--Sfntlnel  reporters  talked  to 
scores  of  people  throughout  the  KnoxvUle 
area  In  a  poll  taken  yesterday 

About  80  per  cent  of  those  polled  can  be 
grouped  in  a  categcry  generally  favoring  the 
iTesldenfs  course  In  Vietnam.  Some  15  per 
cent  oppose  his  policy  and  5  per  cent  were  un- 
dec«Ied. 

"BEST  HE  CAN  do" 

Here  are  some  of  the  comments: 
Fred  V.  Brown,  clothing  store  executive: 
•I  think  Its  about  the  best  he  can  do.  I  cant 
think  of  any  avenue  to  follow  that's  better 
than  this  one.  I  think  he  Is  determined  to  get 
us  out  as  fast  ^  he  can  In  safety." 

C  J  Hulen.  New  Beverly  Church  Rd  .  an 
accountant:  "I  agree  with  him.  It  would  be 
best   If   everyone   supported   his   policies." 

WAP.   TEARS    ITS    APART" 

Rev  Kenneth  MacLean.  minister.  Tennes- 
see Valley  Unitarian  Church:  "The  Idea  of 
pulling  out  troops  Is  very  good.  I  am  aware 
of  the  danger  Involved  In  a  hasty  kind  of 
withdrawal,  but  there  actually  isnt  a  lot  of 
time  to  end  the  war.  If  you  pulled  out  all 
combat  troops  noW.  South  VleUiam  would  be 
exposed.  This  war  Is  Just  tearing  our  domestic 
society  apart.  The»-es  so  mrch  damage  that's 
been  done  alreadj.  If  this  kind  of  Initiative 
had  come  earlier. |U  would  have  been  much 
better" 

Ray  Moore.  Kljig  port.  U-T  business  ad- 
ministration senlpr:  "I  don't  think  Nixon 
said  much  had  hot  said  before.  Basically. 
I  agree  with  his  plan,  but  I  don't  thmk  he  Is 
specific  enough  b0  to  when  he  will  pull  out 
troops.  His  speeck  wasn't  really  too  enlight- 
ening He  didn't  give  us  much  new  Informa- 
tion." 

"SHOULD    WITHDRAW    NOW 

A  Judge:  "When  the  war  was  first  escalated 
I  waa  a  hawk  and  felt  there  was  a  real  need 
to  win  the  war.  Now  I  am  not  so  sure  whether 
the  cause  Is  worth  fighting  for.  However,  the 
Pre-udent  will  be  able  to  do  nothing  without 
a  united  front,  and  he  should  have  one." 

A  West  KnoxvlUe  housewife:  "He  Just  re- 
stated his  previous  position.  I  don't  think  he 
said  anything  new.  I  believe  we  should  with- 
draw our  ttoops  from  Vietnam  immediately 

Postal  employee:  "It  the  war  is  worth 
fighting.  It  is  worth  winning.  Demonstrauora 


In  the  street*  simply  prolong  the  conflict.  The 
President  deserve*  support." 

Federal  employee:  'The  war  cannot  be 
abandoned.  The  Preeldent  deeervea  support. 
I  am  not  sure  how  I  wUl  feel  once  my  son 
becomes  draft  age." 

"SHOtTLD    THY    TO    WTN" 

A  mechanic:  "I  think  he  should  have  said 
something  about  winning  the  war.  I  think 
we  ought  to  try  to  win  the  war  and  be  more 
aggressive  if  we  have  to' 

A  U-T  student  "I  agreed  with  almost  ev- 
ervthlng  he  fald." 

Dana  Wolfe.  Jr ,  city  police  ofHcer;  '  Amaz- 
ingly It  was  a  fair  speech  I  was  especially 
plea'  ed  to  hear  he  had  a  timetable  for  troop 
withdrawal  but  I  was  disappointed  to  hear 
him  whining  about  how  free  speech  in  a  free 
country  war.  a  hindrance  to  his  sub  rosa 
nrsjtlatlcns   " 

Mrs  Mildred  Kldd.  senior  travel  counselor. 
AAA  East  Tenne  see  Automobile  Club:  "To 
tell  the  truth.  I  didn't  even  hear  the  .'peech. 
I've  not  read  enough  to  have  any  opinion 
either." 

Mrs.  Polk  Chambll's.  rcceptU  nlst  at  City 
Hall  I  think  he  was  trying  to  get  the  mon- 
key off  his  back  But  1  support  him  because  I 
don  t  think  we  can  just  pull  out  and  walk 

Mrs.  Troy  Warwick.  2905  Brentwood  Rd  . 
homemaker.  "Nixon  Is  doing  the  best  he 
can.  The  more  support  he  h.is.  the  better  he 
can  do.  I  am  always  in  agreement  with  who- 
ever the  President  Is" 

DANCER    or    CHAOS 

Cliiiti  n  Campbell.  Insuranc2  executive:  "I 
th'.uk  he's  do:nR  a  good  Job  I  think  that  to 
accelerate  the  pull-out  would  lead  to  chaos 
And  wed  be  as  bad  off  that  way  as  some  think 
we  are  now  I  think  he  has  acted  responsibly, 
and  I'm  for  him." 

Rick  Chester.  Sweetwater.  U-T  sophomcrc: 
"I  didut  hear  his  speech.  I  was  too  busy  that 
night.  And.  I've  not  really  had  time  enough 
to  sit  down  and  read  enough  about  It  to  have 
anv  opinion   " 

Richard  Brophv.  3009  Shelbourne  Rd..  In- 
.lurance  salesman:  "I  am  real  pleased  with 
the  speech  for  the  main  reason  that  he  called 
the  hand  of  the  people  that  are  doing  more 
to  prolong  the  war  than  help  it." 

A  hardware  store  owner:  "I've  followed 
Nixon's  policy  all  along.  This  Isn't  some- 
thing wo  can  get  out  of  easily.  I  feel  he  Is 
trying  to  do  the  right  thing  It  would  be  a 
catastrophe  to  pull  all  the  troops  out  at 
once.  I  don't  like  this  war.  but  we"re  in  it 
now.  ■ 

'"HE"S    TRYING    HARD" 

A  farmer:  "Nixon  Is  trying  pretty  hard.  It 
Is  difficult  to  get  out  aU  at  once.  If  they  give 
him  time  and  support,  he'll  get  us  out  of 
Vietnam.  We  are  giving  the  other  side  the 
advantage  by  telling  everything  on  TV 
radio  and  In  the  newspapers.  Nlxcn  should 
keep  more  things  secret.'" 

Downtown  buslnefEman:  "There  was  ab- 
solutely nothing  new  In  what  the  President 
said  He  Just  said  I'm  doing  what  I  can  about 
the  war  so  get  off  my  back."  I  think  the  war 
effort  is  being  hurt  because  there  Is  no  united 

front" 

A  woman  Courthouse  employe:  I  am 
pretty  much  a  Nixon  follower.  I  think  he  said 
the  only  thing  he  could  possibly  say.  I  want 
l»ace  but  not  by  walking  away  from  (the 
war)  :uid  throwing  In  the  towel." 

A  druggist:  "I  approve  of  his  poUcy.  I 
dldn  t  think  his  .-speech  did  much  to  change 
the  way  people  think  cne  way  or  another. 
His  policy  Is  working  out  In  the  best  way 
thai  It  can.  so  far.  He  was  a-s  definite  as  he 
could  be  under  the  circumstances." 


what  he  said  during  the  campaign,  but  he"8 
found  out  he's  In  the  Eftme  boat  LBJ  was  In. 
and  he"s  having  to  back  up' 

TVA  stenographer:  I  thought  It  was  a 
very  good  speech.  I  agree  with  his  plan  How- 
ever, he  dldnt  say  anything  he  hadnt  said 

before. "  ,    .   ^  . 

U-T  staff  member:  "I  was  dltappolnted  In 
the  speech.  It  didn't  measure  up  with  what 
we  were  led  to  believe  by  the  prespecch  pub- 
licity   Basically.  I  agree  with  him.  though  " 

A  housewife:  "1  think  he  ought  to  be 
backed  up  on  what  he  cays  and  does."" 

BLOCKADE    SVCCE^TED 

Businessman:  "There  was  nothing  new  to 
note  in  the  speech.  I  don't  see  how  the  coun- 
try can  go  on  fighting  a  war  It  can't  win 
Why  couldn't  North  Vietnam  be  bcmbed  or 
blockaded  or  tcmethlng?  Of  course,  no  one 
knows  whether  this  will  bring  on  a  war  with 
Russia  or  China." 

A  secretary:  "I  personally  think  he  s  not 
doing  what  he  said  during  the  campaign 
that  he  was  going  to  do  about  ending  the 
war  I  think  he's  putting  us  off  a  little  bit. 
But  I  think  he'll  end  It  eventually— by  win- 
Mrs  Mildred  Benson,  clerk  In  City  Court 
office-  "I  don't  know  any  more  now  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  than  I  did  before 
the  speech." 

A  secretarv:  "I  didn't  know  he  said  an\- 
thlng  different  from  what  he  has  been 
saylr.g." 


"IN  L,  B.  J."S  BOAT" 

A  City  Hall  secretary:  ""I  think  the  Presi- 
dent thinks  he's  in  hot  water  and  he's  trying 
to  get  out  of  It.  He  can't  pull  all  our  troops 
out  of  there  and  win  this  war.  And  I  think 
wo  should  win  It.  I  think  he  was  sincere  in 


(From  the  Greenville  (Tenn.)  Sun] 
Pkesident  Is  D.mng  Wh\t  He  C^n  in 

DIFFICULT  VriTNAM  SITUATION 

PrcblUent  Nixon's  address  to  the  nation 
Monday  night  added  to  the  Cunlinulng  de- 
bate over  Vietnam  an  Important  element 
that  had  been  missing,  namely,  an  articulate 
defense  of  his  policy  towards  the  war  and 
his  efforts  In  behalf   of  peace. 

Many  Americans  had  been  led  Into  ex- 
pecting too  much  from  the  tpeech.  The  Im- 
pression had  gotten  around  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  be  expected  to  announce  some 
dramatic  step— a  cease  fire  call,  perhaps,  or 
even  a  firm  pullout  timetable— that  would 
amount  to  at  least  a  partial  repudiation  of 
U.S.  goals  in  entering  the  war  and  pursuing 
It  for  the  last  several  years. 

SO  far  as  we  could  tell,  this  Impression  was 
pretty  much  manufactured  by  leading  critics 
m  the  Congress.  The  President  himself  had 
revealed  nothing  about  what  he  was  going  to 

sav.  .     ,     , 

What  he  did  say  was  neither  partlcularU 
conciliatory  nor  particularly  defiant.  It  did 
not  promise  more  than  It  hnd  a  right  to.  but 
It  was  determined,  hopeful,  and  guardedly 
optimistic.  It  did  not  offer  an  instant  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  tangle,  for  there  was 
not  one   to  offer. 

The  speech  was.  however,  informative,  as 
a  review  of  the  origins  of  the  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  the  steps  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  had  taken  toward 
peace  It  was  frank.  In  its  clear  statement  of 
the  consequences  that  a  quirk  US.  pull- 
out  would  have  in  South  Vietnam  and 
around  the  world,  and  in  the  United 
Stites  ItEelf.  And  it  was  challeneing.  in 
Us  call  for  Americans  to  stand  firm  and 
together  for  the  sake  of  long-run  peace. 

One  thing  that  the  address  did  was  ask 
the  previously  silent  or  undecided  to  take  a 
position  The  effect  seems  likely  to  be  that 
many  of  those  in  the  middle  on  the  war  Issue 
will  make  a  choice  about  where  they  stand. 
Both  sides  will  probably  become  mere  vocal 
and  more  determined  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

In  our  view,  the  President  has  understood 
the  problem  correctly,  set  the  right  goals 
for  the  United  States,  and  found  the  best 
method  we  can  think  of  to  work  toward 
those  goals.  We  would  ask.  In  addition,  that 
he  remain  constantly  alert  for  new  oppor- 
tunities for  a  Just  settlement. 
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Beyond  these  requirements,  however,  It  is 
unreasonable  to  make  demands  or  dictate 
tactics.  We  think  that  President  Nixon  is 
doing  the  best  he  can  to  achieve  the  peace 
that  all  Americans  want.  If  there  are  others 
who  think  so  as  well,  this  would  be  an  excel- 
lent time  to  let  him  know. 


REELECTION  OP  PRESmENT  MAR- 
COS. OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
newsworthy  article  entitled  "Victorious 
Filipino,"  which  refers  to  the  reelection 
of  President  Ferdinand  Edralin  Marcos, 
appears  in  today's  New  York  Times.  This 
article  gives  one  an  idea  of  who  Presi- 
dent Marcos  is,  what  he  stands  for.  and 
what  he  hopes  to  accomplish  in  bring- 
ing greater  stability  to  the  Philippines, 
a  broader  outlook  to  its  foreign  policy, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  since  independence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle on  the  most  highly  decorated  Filipino 
in  the  Second  World  War.  a  man  whose 
record  of  cooperation  and  imderstand- 
ing  with  the  United  States  is  well  known, 
a  man  who  now  has  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  President  to  be 
elected  to  a  second  term  in  the  Philip- 
pines, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   New  York  Times.   Nov.    14.   1969] 
Victorious  Filipino:   Ferdinand  Edralin 

Marcos 
The   man   who   was   relected   President   ol 
the  Philippines  Tuesday  In  an  apparent  land- 
slide is  cautious  in  foreign  policy,  but  he  is 
a  puppet  for  no  nation. 

The  Issues  on  which  Ferdinand  E.  Mar- 
cos, a  one-time  guerrilla  fighter  against  the 
Japanese,  waged  hU  campaign  were  with- 
drawal of  Philippine  troops  from  Vietnam 
and  the  elimination  of  the  United  States 
presence  at  military  bases. 

He  has  initiated  trade  with  the  Commu- 
nist countrlee  on  an  exp>erlmental  basis  and 
has  said  the  experiment  will  continue.  In 
addition  the  Chinese  Communists  as  well 
as  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  have  sent 
cultural  representatives  to  the  Philippines 
recently. 

The  doctrine  Mr.  Marcos  calls  for  advocates 
"free  and  mature"  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  closer  ties  with  his  country's  Asian 
neighbors,  particularly  for  regional  security. 
Consequently  there  are  good  reasons  why  he 
no  longer  wants  United  States  bases  for 
Philippine  participation  In  Vietnam,  even 
by  the  1.500  noncombat  troops  that  have 
been  there  since  1966. 

When  Philippine  and  American  officials  re- 
enacted  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  return 
of  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur 
to  the  Philippines  Oct  21,  President  Marcos 
spoke  of  the  cooperation  between  Filipinos 
and  Americans  in  the  liberation  as  "one  of 
the  most  luminous  chapters  In  the  history 
of  Philippine-American  friendship."  But  he 
also  called  for  a  kind  of  relationship  charac- 
terized not  "by  reminiscence  and  sentimen- 
tality but  by  mutual  respect  and  mutual 
Mhievement."' 

A  rigorous  DAT 

At  52  years  of  tige,  he  demonstrated  his 
abounding  energy  during  a  day  of  cam- 
paigning by  delivering  nine  speeches,  listen- 
ing to  dozens  of  others,  moving  by  plane, 
helicopter,  limousine  and  jeep,  inaugurating 
a  school,  shaking  every  hand  that  reached 
out  to  him,  opening  a  supermarket  listening 
vrtth  apparent  Joy  to  a  middle-aged  wom- 
en's choir,  watching  aboriginal  dances,  sit- 


ting Impassively  through  a  mild  earthquake 
during  a  speech  by  a  senator  and  calmly 
enduring  a  torrential  downpour  and  a  blaz- 
ing sun. 

Above  all  he  listened  to  local  politicians 
and  petitioners. 

President  Marcos  looks  a  good  deal  younger 
than  his  years — hardly  older  thsm  his  38- 
ye«w"-old  wife,  a  Ijeauty  queen  from  a  notable 
Filipino  family  named  Romualdez.  whom  he 
married  in  1954  when  he  was  a  congressman. 
First  he  made  sure  that  he  was  half  an  inch 
taller  than  the  tall  girl,  whose  first  name 
is  Imelda.  During  the  campaign  one  ob- 
server called  her  the  "most  effective  cam- 
paigner in  the  islands,  even  better  than  her 
orator  husband."" 

They  have  three  children,  a  t>oy.  Ferdinand 
Jr..  11.  who  is  called  Bong  Bong  and  is  the 
first  Filipino  to  sign  up  for  a  commercial 
night  to  the  moon,  and  two  girls. 

Their  father,  a  det>onair.  slender  but  com- 
bative man.  was  usually  first  in  his  class 
and  passed  his  bar  examination— while  he 
was  In  prison — with  record  marks.  He  was 
the  most  decorated  Filipino  soldier  in  World 
War  II,  with  22  medals,  including  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  regular  soldier  and  then  a  guerilla  leader 
he  was  wounded  five  times. 

He  was  born  in  Sarrat.  in  the  province  of 
Ilocos  Norte,  on  Luzon  Island,  on  Sept.  11. 
1917.  the  son  of  a  prominent  educator  and 
politician.  His  mother  was  a  teacher,  born 
Josea  Edralin,  the  child  of  a  land-owning 
family.  Ferdinand  attended  the  University  of 
the  Philippines  before  World  War  II 

After  serving  as  a  legislator  and  senator, 
he  was  elected  the  sixth  President  of  his 
country  in  1965.  Now  he  is  the  first  to  be  re- 
elected. 

WON   his   own   ACQUmAL 

He  first  came  to  public  attention  in  1939. 
when  he  was  convicted  of  shooting  and  kill- 
ing a  political  enemy  of  his  father.  After  the 
bar  examinaUon.  he  handled  his  own  appeal, 
winning  an  acquittal. 

The  President  might  have  been  a  champion 
golfer  If  he  had  had  time  to  work  on  his 
game.  His  health  is  abounding  and  he  nei- 
ther smokes  nor  drinks. 

His  attitude  toward  the  United  States  has 
usually  been  described  as  decidedly  friendly. 
Despite  his  position  on  participation  in  the 
Vietnam  war  and  his  desire  to  clear  his  coun- 
try of  United  States  bases,  he  s41d  in  a  Sep- 
tember interview,  "The  umbrella  of  a  United 
States  military  presence  in  this  part  of  the 
world  will  be  necessary  for  at  least  the  next 
lew  years." 

But  he  said  that  Americans  overstressed 
their  country's  might,  an  attitude  that 
clashes  with  Asian  pride  and  has  produced  a 
decline  in  United  States  influence. 

"It  is  a  mistake.""  he  said,  "to  categorize 
United  States  influence  as  a  success  or  failure. 
•What  seems  more  to  the  point  is  that  the 
United  States  should  adjust  to  Asian 
growth." 

EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen  signaled  the  end  of  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  First  as  a  U.S.  Representative,  and 
then  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  Senator  Dirksen 
charted  a  course  of  leadership  which  was 
admired  by  many  and  \"hich  will  be 
recorded  in  history  as  among  the  most 
effective  in  the  20th  century. 

In  the  course  of  becoming  one  of  the 
most  powerful  men  in  American  public 
life,  he  learned  the  joys  of  victory  and 
the  frustrations  of  defeat.  In  the  process 
of  becoming  a  knowledgeable  spokesman 
for  the  cause  he  espoused,  his  voice  be- 
came as  American  as  apple  pie.  Eloquent. 


personal,  sometimes  idealistic  in  ap- 
proach. Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  has 
left  a  visible  imprint  on  mankind.  His 
presence  will  be  missed.  He  was  a  cham- 
pion in  life  and  remains  a  champion  in 
death. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— LXXV 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Rob- 
ert Finch's  announcement  this  week  urg- 
ing a  ban  on  DDT  is  the  most  recent 
highlight  of  the  lengthy  controversy 
over  the  use  of  persistent  pesticides. 

I  strongly  endorse  Secretary  Finchs 
recommendation  to  ban  DDT  and  com- 
mend him  highly  on  this  bold  decision 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  will  be  the  first 
dramatic  step  in  removing  all  slow-de- 
grading pesticides  from  the  market.  In 
addition  to  its  potential  danger  to  human 
health.  DDT  has  been  proven  a  major 
source  of  environmental  deterioration 
on  a  worldwide  basis.  Its  expendability 
is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  rec- 
ommends less  persistent  pesticides  as 
substitutes  for  DDT  for  virtually  every 
agricultural  crop  in  the  country. 

It  should  be  feasible  for  SecreUry 
Finch's  recommendation  to  ban  DDT 
to  be  achieved  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
months  and  not  delayed  for  the  entire 
2 -year  period  he  cited  on  Wednesday. 
In  addition.  I  trust  that  special  time- 
tables for  the  phaseout  of  the  other  per- 
sistent pesticides  will  be  established  as 
soon  as  possible. 

For  the  November  1  issue  of  National 
Journal,  published  by  the  Center  for  Po- 
litical Research.  James  Singer  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  summary  of  the  pesticide 
issue  to  the  date  of  the  October  29  ^yhite 
House  order  to  ban  a  persistent,  widely 
used  weed  killer.  2.4,5-T.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  article  and 
editorials  published  in  the  New  York 
TLnes  and  the  Washington  Post  on  Sec- 
rettwy  Finchs  action  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

.  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  CPR  National  Journal, 
Nov.   1.   1969) 
CPR  Report  DDT  Debate  Warms  Up  Again 
Should    the    Government    Restrict    Its 
Use? 

(By  James  Singer) 

DDT,  the  anti-malaria  hero  of  World  War 
II  and  subsequent  panacea  for  pest  control,  is 
once  more  the  center  of  a  national  contro- 
versy. 

Since  the  early  1960s.  DDT  has  stirred  ar- 
gument: today.  It  stands  accused  by  legisla- 
tors and  scientists  of  permanently  polluting 
the  environment  and  endangering  the  health 
of  man. 

Chances  of  major  federal  action  to  control 
the  30  million  pounds  of  DDT  used  annually 
by  U.S  farmers  and  others,  however,  have 
appeared  slim.  Key  Members  of  Congress, 
manufacturers,  farmers,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment— all  support  its  continued  and 
point  to  Its  relatively  low  toxicity  to  man. 

Yet.  conservationists  and  medical  authori- 
ties believe  that  recent  events  are  shifting 
the  controversy  from  a  a  conservation  issue 
to  a  health  issue.  And  if  the  health  Issue 
develops  fully,  they  believe.  It  could  result  in 
a  change  in  U.S.  pesticide  policy. 

Touching  off  the  current  debate  were  two— 
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unreUted— developmenU  In  government 
Last  spring,  the  Kood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion (FDA)  selaed  several  Interstate  ship- 
ments of  Lake  Michigan  salmon  containing 
high  levels  of  DDT  residue  Last  fall  and 
winter,  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
charged  that  the  Agriculture  Department  Is 
lux  In  regulating  t^e  use  of  pesticides 

Since  then: 

HEW  Secretary  Robert  H  Pinch  has  iip- 
pdlnted  a  new  commission  to  study  the 
health  aspects  of  DDT  and  other  pesticides 

A  Senate  Commerce  subcommittee  has 
begun  a  series  of  nationwide  hearlngr,  on 
pollution  by  pesticides.  partlc\ilarly  DDT. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  re- 
leased a  report  recommending  more  careful 
use  of  pesticides  suah  as  DDT. 

A  House  Governntient  Operations  subcom- 
mittee has  held  hearings  that  pinpointed 
specific  weaknesses  In  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's reg\ilatl(t>n  of  pesticide  safety 

The  PDA  and  the  Agriculture  and  Interior 
Departments  have  tfckcn  various  actions  thnt 
acknowledge  the  dangers  of  DDT 

HKW  COMMISSION 

In  March  and  Apilll.  the  PDA  seized  about 
34.000  pounds  of  frozen  Lake  Michigan  coho 
salmon  with  high  t)DT-resldue  levels.  The 
coho  »e4znres  were  Unusual  in  one  respect: 
the  PDA-had  not  esiabUshed  a  form.il  DDT- 
resldue  level  for  tlsh  before  the  seizure. 
Hence,  the  shipper  JBlack  Port  Packing  Co  . 
of  Gr.ind  Rapids— wfis  without  guidelines  to 
Indicate  how  much  liesldiie  would  be  allowed 
for  flsh  In  interstat^  commerce:  FDA  guide- 
lines for  red  meat  allow  7  ppm  (7  pnjts  DDT 
per  million  parts  faily  tissue)  The  residues 
found  by  the  FDA  lij  the  coho  salmon  ran  as 
high  as  19  ppm. 

REKmON 
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has  an  average  of  13  ppm  DDT  In  the  fatty 
tissue  of  (his)  body  ....  We  don't  have  di- 
rect evidence  what  the  effect  of  this  Is  We 
don't  know  that  It  Is  not  harmless.  We  get  to 
the  point  where  down  the  road  someplace  we 
will  have  to  be  performing  autopsloo  of  bod- 
ies to  be  .  able  to  make  that  kind  of  flat 
statement  •'  Interim  standard:  On  April  22— 
the  duy  after  the  press  conference— Pinch's 
FDA  Commissioner.  Dr  Herbert  L  Ley  Jr  . 
announced  that  residues  In  fish  shipped  In 
Interstate  commerce  wr.md  be  limited  to  5 
ppm  under  an  Interim  guideline  Tlie  5-ppm 
limit.  I;ey  said,  could  be  changed  later  as  a 
nv.ult  of  further  study 


House  Minority 
Mich  .   who   represe 
eludes  Grand  Rapid 
Co..    protested    stro 
Pinch  that  the  PDA 
levels  before  It  selzi 
April  20.  the  govern 
Ave    Great    Lakes    s 
Michigan.   Mlnnesot 
Pinch  not  to  act  has 


fader  Gerald  R    Ford.  R- 
,s   the   district   that    In- 
and  Black  Port  Packing 
:Iy    to    HEW    Secretary 
ould  have  set  tolerance 
the  fish,  not  after.  On 
■s  (all  Republicans)   of 
tes — Illinois.    Indiana, 
and   Wisconsin — urged 
ly  in  setting  maximum 
limits   on   pesticide   i  esidues  In  Great   Lakes 
flsh 

NEW  CI  (MMISSION 

The  next  dav,  In  r  ssponse  to  Ford  and  the 
gevernors.  Pinch  apf  olnted  a  Commission  on 
Pesticides  and  their  lelatlonship  to  Environ- 
mental Health.  Namud  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission was  Emll  M  Mrak.  retiring  chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  California  at  Davis. 

Mrak  had  supported  the  use  of  pesticides 
during  Senate  antipollution  hearings  In  1963. 
Also  named  to  the  cc  mmlsslon.  however,  were 
outspoken  foes  of  boUutlon,  Including  La- 
ment C.  Cole,  of  Cbrnell  University,  and  L. 
Eugene   Cronin.  of   the  University   of  Mary- 


land. 

At  a  press  confertnce  announcing  the  new 
commission,  as  onei  former  HEW  aide  put  It: 
"The  reporters  ware  really  angry.  I  dont 
think  they've  ever  given  i Finch)  a  harder 
time "  Typical  of  the  questions  aaked  the 
Secretary  was  this:  "I  fail  to  understand  why 
we  need  still  another  study  when  as  far  back 
as  1963  a  government  commission  said  that 
DDT  should  be  restricted  and  we  should  cut 
it  down:  the  eliixiination  of  .  .  .  pesticides 
should  be  the  goal." 

Pinch  responded  by  saying  that  the  data 
were  too  uneven  to  set  a  national  standard, 
that  a  lot  more  aeeds  to  be  known  before  a 
firm  policy  regarding  DDT  levels  could  be 
set  and  that.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  up  to 
the  Agriculture  Department  to  decide  wheth- 
er DDT  would  be  pulled  off  the  market. 

"There  Is  no  question  but  that  DDT.  which 
hiis  been  used  l»  great  quantlUes  since  the 
early  '408.  persists  In  the  environment." 
Pinch  said.  "Our  present  esUmatea  are  that^- 
and  the  FDA  said  flatly—  that  each  American 


ACADEMY    KFl-ORT 

Another  response  to  the  seizures  of  tlie 
Ijike  Michigan  salmon  came  from  the  Sen- 
ai«  Commerce  Energy.  Natural  Resources 
and  Knvlronnient  Subcommittee,  which 
opened  pesticide  hearings  May  19.  During 
the  hearings,  two  Important  announcements 
were  made: 

Ned  D  Bayley.  Science  and  Education  Di- 
rector of  the  Agriculture  Department,  dis- 
closed that  in  1967  the  department  had  re- 
quested the  National  Academy  of  Scleiices- 
Naliunal  Research  Council  to  make  an  in- 
tensive study  of  the  Impact  of  pesticides  on 
tho  environment 

Leslie  L  Gliusgow  .A..sslst;int  Int  rior  Sec- 
retary tor  Pl-sh  and  Wildlife,  said  that  It  w.is 
time  to  replace  DDT  with  ler-s  hazardous 
pesticides  By  his  statement.  Glasgow  broke 
the  IntertcT  Departments  long-standing 
public  silence  on  the  Issue. 

Reports  findings:  Tiie  study  of  pesticides 
bv  the  National  Academy  of  Science  was 
released  June  4.  The  report,  addressed  to 
Agriculture  Sccrcl.iry  Cllflord  M.  Hardin,  con- 
c.iKled. 

Persu.ient  pesticide  residues  threaten  the 
existence  ol  .-wme  wildlife  species. 

Present  levels  of  pesticide  residues  in  in.m's 
food  are  not  known  to  be  a  health  hazard. 

Long-term  environmental  effects  of  per- 
sistent pesticides  are  unknown,  but  uncon- 
tr  piled  usage  should  be  discouraged. 

Hardin  termed  the  report  "reasonable  and 
balanced"  and  indicated  that  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  would  make  a  full  evalua- 
tion of  It.  On  July  9.  the  department  an- 
nounced that  its  use  of  DDT  and  eight  other 
persistent  pesticides  in  departmental  pest- 
control  programs  was  being  suspended  pend- 
ing a  review  of  the  programs.  On  Avig.  14.  the 
dcp.trtment  announced  that  It  was  resuming 
some  of  its  control  programs,  but  was  sub- 
stituting less  persistent  pesticides  for  those 
previously  used. 

DDT    AND     HEALTH 

Whether  DDT  is  harmful  to  man  Is  still 
open  to  some  debate.  As  Secretary  Pinch 
noted,  practically  every  U.S.  citizen  has  ac- 
cumulated, in  his  body  fat.  residual  DDT 
at  about  12  parts  DDT  per  million  parts  fat, 
but  what  this  may  mean  In  long-term  ef- 
fects is  difficult  to  document.  A  number  of 
medical  authorities  and  scientists,  including 
Dr.  Roger  O  Egeberg.  Assistant  HEW  Secre- 
tary for  Health,  have  expressed  concern  about 
the'  possible  effects  of  such  accumulations. 
Egeberg  told  a  television  audience  July  17 
that  DDT  is  "harmful  In  the  same  way  .-\s 
radioactive  substances." 

Agreement:  Other  recent  expressions  of 
concern : 
Dr.  Richard  M.  Welch,  a  pharmacologist 
with  the  drug  firm  of  Burroughs  Wellcome  & 
Co..  told  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  in  December  1968  that  sex 
hormones  In  rata  are  affected  by  enzymes 
activated  by  DDT,  and  the  same  hormones 
are  found  In  man,  whose  residual  of  DDT 
Is  "Within  a  range  "  to  produce  the  same 
effect.  "If  one  can  extrapolate  data  from 
animals  to  man.  then  one  would  say  that 
the  changes  In  these  enzymes  probably  do 
occur  In  man."  Welch  said. 


In  May  1969.  S  Ooran  Lofroth,  a  Univer- 
sity of  Stockholm  scientist,  also  testifying 
before  the  Wisconsin  department,  reported 
that  babies  who  are  breast  fed  sometimes 
get  twice  ns  much  DDT  In  their  systems  as 
the  maximum  level  recommended  as  safe  for 
luimans  bv  the  World  Health  Organization 
In  Thr  ' Pr.iticide  Problem,  a  book  pub- 
lished by  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1967, 
Chic  tgo  "pharmacologist  Kenncthe  P  DuBrls 
w:irned  that  i^cs'lcldea  Interfere  wl'h  drug 
metabolism  and  that  bccaure  of  this,  they 
c.n  have  a  marked  effect  on  pitlcnf  DuBo'.s 
cited  DDT  In  particular,  which  he  says  coun- 
teracts barbiturates. 

All    mierin    report    by    the    HEW    Depart- 
ments    National     Cancer     Institute,     made 
public  May  1.  s'ates  that  mice  that  were  fed 
DDT  as  a  part  of  their  regiilp.r  diet  developed 
.'liMiificanMv  more   tumors  of  the  liver  than 
did  mice  who  were  not  fed  DDT.  The  report 
stresses,  however,   that  the  dose  of  DDT  re- 
ceived by  the  mice  was  '"far  In  excess  of  that 
likely  to  be  consumed  by  humans,"  and  that 
more  research  was  needed  to  ertiblish  a  link 
bttwcen  lunr.aii   cancer  and  DDT 
yji.sa<;rcr-mmt 
Not    nil    mediciU    researchers    are    agreed, 
however,   that  DDT  or  other  pesticides  pre- 
.seni  a  health  hazard  to  man   One  ouupoken 
defender  of  DDT  is  Dr    Wayland  Hayes  Jr  . 
former     chief     toxicologlst     for     the     Public 
Health  Service. 

Toxicity  of  any  chemical,  including  DDT, 
Haves  contends,  must  be  measured  In  rela- 
tion to  Its  dosage  Appearing  before  the 
Wisconsin  department  in  April  of  this  year. 
Haves  recounted  Public  Health  Service  ex- 
periments in  which  prison  volunteers  were 
exposed  to  large  amounts  of  DDT— In  some 
cases  as  much  as  1.000  times  the  amount 
normally  cmsumed  by  the  average  person 
In  each  of  the  studies."  Hayes  fald,  •"we 
could  find  no  chemlcad  effect  on  the  men." 
Critics  of  the  studies  cited  by  Hayes — 
such  as  the  Environmental  Clearinghouse 
Inc  .  a  Washlngton-bised.  ncnpront  orga- 
nization—point out  that  these  studies  and 
Similar  ones  made  In  DDT-manufacturlng 
plants  were  made  only  on  certain  types  of 
adults  The  effects  DDT  might  have  on  chil- 
dren, pregnant  women  or  the  aged  have  not 
been  adequately  Investigated. 

RECrXATION    KSUE 

Federal  consumer  protection  efforts  c  -n- 
cern:iig  the  pesticide  indtistry  are  adminis- 
tered under  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 
cide and  Rodentlclde  Act  (7  USC  135-135k) 
and  a  1964  interdepartmental  agreement. 
Basically  the  Act  provides  that  before  pesti- 
cides can  be  sold  in  Interstate  commerce  a 
manufacturer  must  register  his  product,  at- 
testing to  Its  safety  and  cfflcacy,  with  the 
Agriculture  Department.  The  Act  also  gives 
the  department  procedures  for  enforcing  the 
reglstrntlon  requirement. 

Rcgittration 
According  to  the  department,  more  than 
60  000  pesticide  formulations,  based  on  more 
than  900  Individual  chemical  compounds, 
have  been  registered  during  the  last  two 
years.  Registration  is  valid  for  a  period  of 
Jive  years,  after  which  manufacturers  are  re- 
quired to  reregister  their  products. 

The  Interdepartmental  agreement  was 
promulgated  by  the  Agriculture  Department 
in  1964,  after  a  1963  Presidents  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  report  urged  legislation 
to  give  the  HEW  Department  greater  au- 
thority in  registering  pesticides.  Under  the 
agreement,  data  supplied  by  the  manufac- 
turers are  evaluated  by  three  departments- 
Interior.  HEW  and  Agriculture— before  a  de- 
cision is  made  on  the  proposed  registration, 
inferior— The  flsh  and  Wildlife  Service 
assesses  the  effects  of  the  pesticides  on  wild 
birds,  mammals  and  flsh.  and  their  habitat. 
HEW— The  FDA.  which  Is  part  of  the  de- 
partment's Public  Health  Sendee,  establishes 
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residue  tolerances  In  raw  and  processed  foods 
and  other  agricultural  commodities  and 
.Tssesses  the  effects  the  pesticide  may  have  on 
the  health  of  man. 

AgTicuUure—Tiiti  Agricultural  Research 
service  assesses  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  the  pesticide  for  controlling  pests  when 
It  Is  used  as  directed  on  the  label. 

Except  for  the  Agriculture  Department, 
only  the  FDA  has  the  power  to  block  ap- 
proval-and  only  then  If  It  finds  that  the 
proposed  use  Is  likely  to  result  In  residues 
exceeding  the  tolerance  level.  Assessments 
of  the  dangers  of  pesticides  to  human  and 
animal  health  by  the  FDA  and  the  Interior 
Department  are  not  binding  on  the  Agri- 
culture Department  during  registration. 

Attempts  to  give  the  PDA  and  the  Interior 
Department  more  authority  and  to  require 
the  Agrlcutural  Research  Service  to  accept 
their  assessments  have  consistently  failed. 
A  bill  containing  such  a  provision  passed  the 
House  in  April  1968  but  failed  to  emerge 
from  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  It 
was  opposed  bv  both  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Chemicals  Association  and  the  Agri- 
culture Department. 

Enforcement 
The  Agricultural  Research  Service  is  also 
responsible  for  enforcing  the  registration  re- 
quirements   Procedures  for  enforcement  In- 
clude criminal  prosecution,  product  seizure 
and  cancellation  of  registration  for  mislabel- 
ed products.  How  well  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  has  pursued  this  responsibility 
has  become  a  controversy  in  itself. 
GAO  audits 
After  auditing  the  pesticide  regulatory  ac- 
tivities of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
the    General    Accounting    Office    (GAO)    re- 
ported Sept.   10,   1968,  to  Congress: 

That  the  service,  while  acting  against  mis- 
branded,  adulterated  or  unregistered  prod- 
ucU  at  one  location,  did  not  determine,  in 
most  cases  whether  shipments  of  the  same 
products  were  available  to  the  public  In  other 
locations. 

That  in  its  operating  guidelines,  the  service 
did  not  Include  procedures  for  determining 
when  shippers  who  had  violated  the  law 
would  be  reported  Vj  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  prosecution. 

That  In  13  years,  the  service  had  not  re- 
ported violators  for  prosecution.  This  was 
true.  GAO  said,  even  of  firms  which  were 
repeatedly  major  violators. 

In  a  second  audit  issued  on  Feb.  29.  the 
GAO  reported  that  the  service  continued  to 
permit  the  use  of  lindane  pesticide  vaporizers 
in  food-handling  establishments— despite  the 
fact  that  the  Public  Health  Service  and  other 
federal,  state  and  private  organizations.  In- 
cluding the  American  Medical  Association, 
had  long  contended  lindane  is  dangerous  to 
health  and  that  Its  use  in  vaporizers  could 
contaminate  food.  On  April  29,  the  service 
canceled  registration  for  lindane  in  food- 
handling  establishments— almost  16  years  af- 
ter its  safety  was  first  seriously  questioned 
by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Interagency  friction 
p.ep  L.  H.  Foun'aln.  D-N.C,  chairman  of 
the  House  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  held 
hearings  In  May  and  June  based  on  the  two 
GAO  audits.  Tlie  hearings  revealed  that  over 
the  years,  a  good  deal  of  friction  has  existed 
between  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  over  the  health 
aspects  of  pesticide  registration. 

Deputy  Associate  FDA  Commissioner  Reo 
E  Duggan  indicated  in  the  hearings  that  in 
fiscal  1969.  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
had  registered  or  reregistered  185  products 
over  the  Public  Health  Service's  objections. 
Thomas  H.  Harris,  director  of  the  FDA's 
pesticide  registration  division,  further  under- 
lined the  conflict  between  the  two  agencies. 
His  division,  he  said,  had  objected  to  register. 


Ing  a  product  that  was  a  proven  carcinogen 
(cancer  producer)  for  laboratory  animals. 
The  Agriculture  Department,  Harris  said, 
told  the  FDA  "that  untU  we  could  produce 
evidence  that  this  product  produced  cancers 
In  human  beings  from  skin  contact,  that  they 
would  continue  to  register  the  product." 

The  key  issue  here,  Harris  told  the  Na- 
tional Journal,  is  whether  the  FDA  should 
have  the  responsibility  for  producing  evi- 
dence of  injury,  or  whether  the  manufacturer 
should  have  the  responsibility  for  producing 
evidence  of  safety.  Other  health  officials 
agree  with  Harris  that  the  responsibility 
should  lie  with  the  manufacturer.  One  who 
prefererd  not  to  be  named,  added  that  as  an 
assurance  of  human  health,  the  Interdepart- 
mental agreement  "is  not  w'orth  the  paper 
It's  written  on." 

INTEREST    CROUPS 

The  origins  of  the  current  debate  go  back 
at  least  to  1962,  when  Rachel  Carsons  Silent 
Spring  was  published  and  created  a  public 
outcry  against  pesticides.  The  book  spurred 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  In  1963  on  the  role 
of  DDT  and  other  persistent  pesticides  In  the 
environment. 

The  day  before  the  hearings  opened,  the 
White  House  released  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  report  which  called  for 
an  orderly  phasing  out  of  the  use  of  DDT 
and   other   persistent   pesticides. 

Since  then,  conservation  organizations, 
such  as  the  Conservation  Foundation,  the 
National  Audubon  Society  and  the  Izaak 
Walton  League,  have  continuously  tried  to 
make  the  public  more  aware  of  the  potential 
dangers  of  pesticides,  such  as  DDT,  that  do 
not  readily  degrade  and  remain  unchanged 
in  the  environment  for  many  years.  Consumer 
groups,  such  as  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  which  has  136  member-organiza- 
tions, also  have  called  for  stricter  controls  on 
pesticide  usage. 

The  efforts  of  these  organizations,  however, 
has  thus  far  been  largely  Ineffective  In  bring- 
ing about  significant  changes  by  Congress 
or  the  administrative  agencies.  More  effective 
have  been  the  efforts  of  the  friends  and  users 
of  pesticides — farmers,  government  officials, 
legislators  and  pesticide  manufacturers  and 
distributors- to  resist  further  restrictions  on 
pesticide  use. 

Producer  organisations 
Representing  the  producers  of  the  two  agri- 
cultural commodities  on  -vhich  most  DDT  is 
used  {sec  box)  are  the  National  Cotton  Coun- 
cil, which  has  its  headquarters  in  Memphis, 
Tenn  and  the  Tobacco  Growers'  Information 
Committee,  of  Raleigh,  N.C.  At  its  annual 
meeting  in  January,  the  National  Cotton 
Council,  which  represents  both  producers 
and  manufacturers,  passed  a  resolution  op- 
posing "legislation  that  restricts  the  sound 
development  and  use  of  agricultural  chem- 
icals." According  to  a  council  spokesman,  this 
resolution  "has  been  interpreted"'  as  a  stand 
opposing  further  restrictions  on  DDT.  The 
council  did  not.  however,  actively  oppose  a 
recent  Arizona  ban  on  DDT,  although  Arizona 
is  a  major  cotton-producing  state. 

According  to  William  H.  W.  Anderson, 
spokecman'for  the  tobacco  growers,  DDT  use 
is  "fadlns  out  along  with  the  mule."  Ander- 
son polrts  out  that  there  are  other,  safer 
pesticides  for  tobacco  that  are  rapidly  gain- 
ing .acceptance  by  the  growers  and  that  re- 
stricting  DDT  is  not  likely  to  be  an  issue 
with  most  growers. 

Statistics  from  the  Agriculture  Department 
tend  to  support  Anderson's  statement.  Do- 
mestic use  of  DDT  has  declined  during  the 
past  10  vears  from  a  high  of  70  million  pounds 
in  the"  1959-60  crop  year  to  32.7  million 
pounas  in  the  1967-68  crop  year. 

General  farmer  organizations— such  as  the 
1  7-miUion-member  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  the  National  Farmers  Union 
with  a  membership  of  250,000  farm  families- 


have  as  yet  taken  no  formal  position  on  the 
DDT  controversy.  Spokesmen  for  each  indi- 
cated, however,  that  their  respective  organi- 
zations generally  hold  the  view  that : 

If  DDT  adversely  affects  the  envlronpient. 
Its  unrestricted  use  should  be  carefully 
evaluated. 

Use  of  agricultural  chemicals  should  not  be 
restricted  unless  there  Is  sufficient  scientific 
evidence  that  they  are  harmful. 

Industry  representation 
The  $1.7-billion-a-year  pesticide  Industry 
Is  represented  In  Washington  by  the  National 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Association.  Within 
the  association  is  a  special  task  force  on 
DDT,  comprised  of  representatives  of  the  five 
domestic  DDT  manufacturers:  Allied  Chem- 
ical Corp.,  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp..  Lebanon 
Chemical  Corp..  Montrose  Chemical  Corp.  and 
OUn  Mathleson  Chemical  Corp. 

The  association's  position  concerning  not 
only  DDT  but  all  pesticides  is  simply  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  any  of  them  if 
they  are  used  and  handled  correctly,  "Our 
basic  philosophy,"  says  a,ssoclation  president 
Parke  C.  Brlnkley.  "is  that  there  are  some 
safe  uses  for  all  the  products  and  some  unsafe 
ones.  We  don't  think  a  total  ban  on  a  product 
is  a  very  smart  way  of  doing  it.  It  would tiot 
be  in  the  public  Interest" 

Congressional  support 
In  agreement  with  the  association's  posi- 
tion Is  Rep.  Jamie  L.  Whltten.  D-Mlss  .  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Agriculture 
Subcommittee.  Whltten.  whose  1966  book 
defending  pesticides.  That  We  May  Lire,  was 
largely  researched  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment.' summed  up  his  philosophy  on  the 
DDT-resldue  controversy  during  the  March 
1968  appropriations  hearings:  "The  worst 
residue  problem  we  have  to  face  today," 
Whltten  said,  "is  the  residue  of  public  opin- 
ion left  by  Rachel  Carson's  Silent  Spring." 

Whltten  and  other  cotton-belt  Members  of 
Congress,  who  largely  control  the  agriculture 
committees  In  both  houses  tiirough  subcom- 
mittee chairmanships,  represent  a  constit- 
uency that  used  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
40.3  'million  pounds  of  DDT  applied  to  U  S. .. 
crops  during  the  1966-1967  season 

In  committees  dominated  by  farm-oriented 
Members,  a  bill  to  regulate  further  the  manu- 
facture or  application  of  pesticides  usually 
receives  a  chilly  welcome.  Sen  Abraham  A. 
Rlblcoff.  D-Conn  .  introduced  a  bill  In  the 
90th  Coneress  that  would  require  the  Agri- 
culture Department  to  Inspect  pesticide 
manufacturers  to  see  if  proper  precautions 
and  controls  were  being  followed  But  the  bill 
died  after  referral  to  the  Senate  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Research  and  General  Legislation.  Reflecting 
on  the  fat«  of  this  bill.  Brlnkley  told  his 
chemicals  association  members:  "Throush 
the  understanding  of  Coneress.  and  partic- 
ularly Sen.  (B  Everett)  Jordan  ( D-N  C  .  sub- 
committee chairman),  we  have  been  given 
some  time  to  see  if  the  situation  mleht  be 
Improved  without  the  necessity  of  federal 
intervention   " 

Administratii^e  defense 

The  Agriculture  Department  comes  to  the 
defense  of  farmers  and  other  pesticide  visers 
whenever  the  Issue  of  further  regulation 
arises — and  Coneress  expects  as  much  Whlt- 
ten made  this  clear  during  the  1968 
apiironria'tons  hearings  when  he  said  If 
the  department  does  not  appear  on  behalf  of 
the  farm  producers  at  hearings  (on  pesticide 
residues)  as  to  whether  it  Is  essential  en 
one  side  and  to  question  whether  It  does  any 
injury  en  the  other  side,  we  are  In  a  bad  way." 

OrTLOOK 

Commission  agenda 

The   Mrak   commission   staff   director.   Dr. 

Albert  C.  Kolbye  Jr.,  is  reluctant  to  discuss 

the  commission's  work  until  its  final  report 

is   issued   in   early   November.    He   concedes, 
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however,  that  tbe  commission's  principal 
concern  mirrors  that  of  other  key  health 
officials  In  the  HRW  Department— the  FDA's 
lack  of  legislative  authority  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide  Fungicide  and  Rodentlclde 
Act. 

At  minimum,  these  officials  contend,  eval- 
u.itions  regarding  the  potential  human 
health  hazards  of  pesticides  by  the  FDA 
should  be  binding  on  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment As  one  key  HEW  official,  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  named,  put  It:  "If  you  want  us 
to  protect  the  public  health,  give  us  the 
authority  to  do  Itl. 

Congressional  action 
While  a  number  of  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  ban  DDT.  there  Is  no  optimism  about 
getting  such  bills  out  of  the  agriculture 
committees.  An  aide  to  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  Chairman  Allen  J.  EUender,  D- 
La  ,  summed  up  the  prospects  for  one  bill 
to  ban  DDT:  "This  Is  hardly  the  most  press- 
ing matter  before  the  committee  at  this 
time." 

At  present,  congressional  foes  of  DDT  are 
attempting  flanking  maneuvers  to  by-pass  the 
agriculture  committees  by  amending  legis- 
lation that  has  been  reported  out  of  com- 
mitted. 

Hart'"amendment— On  July  7.  when  the 
Agriculture  Departments  appropriations  bill 
(HR  11612)  passed  the  Senate,  Philip  A. 
Hart.  D-Mlch,.  successfully  amended  the  bill 
to  prohibit  the  department  from  using  m  Its 
pest  control  programs,  such  as  those  in  na- 
tional forests,  any  pesticide  that  has  be«n 
banned  by  the  state  in  which  the  control 
program  Is  located.  A  similar  attempt  by 
Rep  Richard  L.  Ottlnger.  D-N.Y  .  to  amend 
the  bill  in  the  House  May  27  failed.  25-75. 
Chances  that  the  Hart  amendment  will 
survive  a  House-Senate  conference  on  the 
appropriations  bllB  seem  slim.  But  In  the  view 
of  some  DDT  opponents,  the  amendment  Is  a 
symbolic  Indication  that  legislation  to  reform 
pesticide  policy  may  be  gaining  congres- 
sional support. 

Nelson  amendTBent  — Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson. 
D-Wls..  who  has  Ihserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  more  than  70  articles  on  the  dangers 
of  pesticides,  suocessfuUy  amended  the  pro- 
loosed  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  (S.  7). 
which  passed  the  Senate  86-0  on  Oct.  8. 

Nelson's  amendment,  which  Is  given  an 
excellent  chance  for  survival  in  the  forth- 
coming Senate-House  conference  on  the  bill, 
would  require  the  Interior  Department  to 
establish  pesticide  residue  tolerances  as  part 
of  the  departments  water  pollution  control 
activities.  The  tolerances  would  then  be- 
come mandatory  on  states  for  controlling 
pollution  of  interstate  rivers,  streams  and 
lakes. 

States 

Two  states — 'Arizona  and  Michigan— al- 
ready have  banned  DDT.  California  has 
bai\ned  it  for  some  uses.  Other  states,  .such 
as  Maryland  and  Wisconsin,  are  considering 
banning  or  greatly  restricting  Its  use 

A  Senate  aide  points  out  tiiat  should  state 
biuis  and  restrictions  on  DDT  usage  con- 
tinue, they  can  be  expected  to  build  up  con- 
siderable pressure  in  Congress  for  federal 
legislation,  particularly  with  regard  to  resi- 
dues that  may  be  carried  by  interstate  rivers 
and  to  crop  spraying  that  may  carry  the 
pesticide  across  state  lines. 

White  House 
Balancing  recent  state  actions,  however, 
was  a  June  30  statement  by  Presidential 
Science  Adviser  Lee  A.  DuBrldge.  At  a  press 
briefing  before  the  first  meetmg  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Environmental  Quality  Council.  Du- 
Brldge appear«d  to  side  with  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  and  other  defenders  of 
DDT:  "How  can  we  balance  the  values  of 
DDT  against  the  dangers?  That  Is  the  prob- 


lem and  It  is  not  one  that  is  solved  easily 
Just  by  wholesale  banning  Every  environ- 
mental problem  has  a  price.  ...  If  there  is 
something  to  replace  DDT  it  may  be  far 
more  expensive  Who  is  going  to  pay  the 
bill?" 

Health  issue 

The  questions  of  human  health,  raised  in 
the  salmon  seizures,  and  of  deficiencies  In 
the  Agriculture  Departments  protection  of 
the  public,  raised  by  the  GAO  audits,  sug- 
gest that  the  arena  far  the  controversy  Is 
shifting  from  an  Issue  of  conservation  to 
one  of  human  health 

Should  this  shift  continue,  it  Is  likely  that 
enterprising  DDT  foes  will  propose  legisla- 
tion based  on  health  Issues  rather  than  on 
pesticide  regulations.  Such  legislation  would 
be  referred  to  House  and  Senate  health  com- 
mittees, rather  than  agriculture  committees; 
in  the  health  committees,  it  would  undoubt- 
edly fare  better  than  it  has  in  the  agricul- 
ture committees 

Even  without  legislation,  however,  the  use 
of  DDT  Is  declining  as  more  effective  pesti- 
cides become  available  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment reports  a  48-per  cent  decline  in 
the  domestic  consumption  of  DDT  (although 
It  is  still,  worldwide,  the  most-used  pesti- 
cide) from  78  6  million  pounds  in  1958-59  to 
40.3  million  pounds  in  1966-67.  This  trend 
has  carried  to  the  use  of  DDT  by  the  federal 
government  on  public  lands  Three  years  ago. 
then  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall 
banned  DDT  from  Interior  Department 
lands.  The  Agriculture  Department,  which 
sprayed  4  9  million  acres  of  national  forest 
in  1957  at  a  rate  of  about  one  pound  of  DDT 
per  acre,  used  only  81  pounds  last  year  on 
national  forests 

These  trends  raise  the  possibility  that, 
with  or  without  further  federal  action,  one 
congressional  aide  may  be  right  when  he 
says:     •  DDTs  days  are   numbered." 

NEW    BAN 

The  White  House  Oct  29  ordered  a  ban 
on  a  persistent,  widely  used  weed  killer: 
2.4,5-T. 

The  ban,  which  becomes  effective  Jan  1, 
prohibits  the  use  of  the  herbicide  on  U.S. 
food  crops.  More  than  14  million  pounds  of 
2,4,5-T  were  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  1967. 

The  chemical  has  been  widely  used  for 
defoliation  in  Viet  Nam  The  ban  was  ordered 
by  Presidential  Science  Adviser  Lee  A.  Du- 
Brldge after  National  Cancer  Institute  tests 
reportedly  linked  2,4.5-T  to  cancer  in  mice. 

The  Vietnamese  press  has  charged  that 
since  the  herbicides  use  began  In  that 
country,  birth  defects  among  Vietnamese 
children  have  sharply  Increased. 
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I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  14.  1969) 
Phasing  Out  DDT 
The  warning  sounded  by  Rachel  Carson  in 
•silent  Spring"  is  tinally  being  heeded  in 
Washington.  After  nearly  a  decade  of  evi- 
dence of  the  harmful  effects  of  DDT  and 
other  hard  pesticides  on  the  country's  envi- 
ronment and  ecology,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment plans  to  outlaw  these  chemical  killers 
except  for  es.sentlal  uses  in  the  next  two 
years. 

The  agreement  among  the  three  concerned 
departments — Agriculture.  Interior  and 
Heakth.  Education  and  Welfare— recognizes 
the  peril  to  natural  and  human  life  caused 
by  the  insect  killers  The  HEW.  commission 
headed  by  Dr.  Emli  M  Mrak  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  reported  evidence  that  can- 
cer was  produced  In  mice  treated  with  heavy 
doses  of  DDT.  Agricultural  workers  have  be- 
come sick  in  the  fields  after  breathing  or 
touching  certain  pesticides.  Toxologlsts  have 
found  that  infants  were  ingesting  twice  the 
amount  of  DDT  recommended  as  a  maximum 
inuke  by  the  World  Health  Organization. 

Since  it  was  introduced  Into  the  environ- 
ment alXJUt  25  years  ago,  DDT  has  performed 
wonders  in  the  battle  against  malaria,  typhus 
and  other  pestborne  human  dlsea.ses.  It  has 
helped  to  double  the  yield  of  cotton  fields  by 
controlling  the  boll  weevil,  saved  fruit  and 
other  chops,  and  Increased  the  production 
of  livestock. 

But,  on  balance,  the  price  has  been  deathly 
high  for  various  animal  species  and  poten- 
tially high  for  unborn  generations  of  man 
carrying  chemicals  transmitted  through 
mothers'  milk.  Thanks  largely  to  the  con- 
servationists, the  perils  of  the  pesticides  be- 
gan some  years  ago  to  be  discovered  and  ex- 
posed. Research  of  marine  biologists  showed 
that  certain  chemicals  such  as  DDT  pollute 
rivers  and  lakes  and  oceans,  contaminating 
fish  as  a  source  of  food:  other  scientists  dis- 
covered DDT  has  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
fertility  of  some  bird  species,  such  as  the  bald 
eagle. 

The  indiscriminate  spraying  of  DDT  has 
turned  it  into  a  worldwide  contaminant  In 
the  United  States  100  million  pounds  are 
released  Into  the  environment  every  year, 
uncontrolled  by  laws  except,  recently,  in 
a  handful  of  sutes  and  communities  where 
the  miracle  has  at  last  been  recognized  as  a 
menace  DDT  and  the  other  hard  pesticides 
have  a  life  of  their  own:  toxicity  can  re- 
main for  years  after  initial  spraying  to  con- 
taminate the  iooa  supply. 

It  is  essential  that  administrative  action 
be  taken  at  local  and  state  as  well  as  the 
Federal  level.  But  meanwhile.  Secretary 
Finch's  announcement  is  a  giant  step  for- 
ward In  reducing  the  menace  to  all  living 
creatures  of  the  long-lasting  poisons  that 
have  been  used  with  such  careless  and  ig- 
norant abandon  for  so  many  years. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )  Post. 

Nov.  13.  1969] 

Official  Wah  Against  DDT 

The  doom  of  DDT  has  long  been  overdue. 
For  sonie  years  scientists  and  others  con- 
cerned over  the  Increasing  pollution  of  our 
environment  have  been  demanding  that  use 
of  this  pesticide  be  abandoned.  Their  efforts 
have  been  resisted  by  some  because  of  the 
effectiveness  of  DDT  in  controlling  agricul- 
tural pests  and  various  organisms  that  are 
deadly  to  man.  As  use  of  the  stuff  has  in- 
creased, however,  it  has  become  clearly  evi- 
dent that  the  cure  is  worse  than  the  pests 
it  Is  xised  against. 

The  public  should  realize,  however,  that 
no  government  action  can  suddenly  elimi- 
nate '-he  DDT  from  our  environment.  Its 
use  has  become  pervasive.  More  than  100 
million  pounds  of  DDT  have  been  released 
into  the  environment  each  year.  Even  If  its 
use  could  be  suddenly  cut  off.  residual 
amounts  of  the  poison  will  remain   in  the 
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soil  water  and  food  supplies  and  Indeed  In 
human  tissues  over  extended  periods  because 
of   the   extraordinary   chemical   stability   of 

DDT. 

What  Is  now  In  the  works  is  a  governmen- 
•  al  movement  against  DDT  on  a  broad  front, 
some  weeks  ago  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund  asked  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnistra- 
ilon  to  reduce  the  tolerance  of  DDT  in  raw 
agricultural  projects  to  zero.  The  law  seems 
to  require  such  action.  But  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Eductalon  and  Welfare  acted 
alone  it  could  well  produce  a  crisis  of  an- 
other sort,  since  DDT  residues  are  found 
in  nearly  all  human  foods.  Environmental 
Defense  also  moved  against  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Agriculture  is  undoubtedly  the  key  agency 
In  the  fight,  for  It  has  permitted  the  use  of 
DDT  as  a  pesticide.  Presumably  the  an- 
nouncement yesterday  of  a  multiagency 
agreement  to  outlaw  the  use  of  DDT  within 
two  years,  except  for  "essential  uses  "  for 
which  there  Is  no  suitable  alternatives,  means 
that  Agriculture  will  withdraw  the  registra- 
tion of  DDT.  at  least  for  general  use.  HEW 
can  then  move  progressively  toward  its  elimi- 
nation in  our  food  supplies. 

The  necessity  for  action  under  the  law 
seems  clear  enough.  The  Federal  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetics  Act  provides  that — 

No  additive  shall  be  deemed  to  be  safe  If  It 
is  found  to  induce  cancer  when  ingested  by 
man  or  animal. 

In  recent  years  many  scientists  have  pro- 
duced unimpeachable  evidence  that  large 
doses  of  DDT  cause  cancer  in  mice.  That 
seems  to  give  HEW  a  mandate  to  move 
against  food  containing  DDT  as  promptly  as 
Is  feasible.  The  danger  to  human  life  is  said 
to  be  more  than  marginal  because  the  reser- 
voirs of  DDT  built  up  in  the  human  body 
may  release  their  poison  in  concentrated 
volume  in  the  milk  of  women  who  have  re- 
cently given  birth. 

We  think  the  whole  country  will  be  re- 
lieved that  a  broad  program  to  eliminate 
this  new  man-made  menace  In  our  environ- 
ment has  been  launched.  We  hope  that  action 
will  not  be  lost  In  Interdepartmental  bureauc- 
racy.  A  new  enemy  recently  supposed  to  be 
a  friend  to  mankind  has  been  amply  Identi- 
fied. The  country  must  devote  extraordinary 
efforts  to  the  elimination  of  this  cancer- 
producing  agent  which  was  mistakenly  sup- 
posed to  be  harmful  only  to  Insects. 
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aftermath   of   the   Chicago   convention 
riots.  . 

When  some  of  us  who  were  eyewit- 
nesses of  these  riots  accused  the  networks 
of  biased  and  selective  coverage,  the 
brickbats  started  flying  thick  and  fast 
from  network  sources  and  from  certain 
elements  in  the  press. 

But  the  overwhelming  reaction  of  the 
American  people  finally  compelled  the 
networks  to  rethink  their  position. 

How  the  networks  finally  changed 
their  position  was  the  subject  of  a  re- 
markable article  in  TV  Guide  for  Sep- 
tember 27.  1969.  entitled  "The  Silent 
Majority  Comes  Into  FoCus." 

NBC  documentary  producer  Shad 
Northshield  was  quoted  as  saying  about 
the  public  reaction  to  the  network  cov- 
erage of  the  Chicago  convention: 

I  was  stunned  by  the  public  reaction  to 
Chicago  We  all  were.  I  was  stunned,  as- 
tonished, hurt.  It's  the  key  thing  that  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  cleavage  between  newsmen 
and  the  majority.  We  didn't  know  56  percent 
would  have  thought  we  were  unfair.  It  raises 
enormous  questions  about  Journalism. 

And  Bill  Leonard  of  CBS,  while  de- 
fending their  coverage  of  Chicago,  nev- 
ertheless gave  voice  to  a  bitter  attack  on 
bad  reporting.  Here  are  his  words: 

Most  reporting  is  lousy.  It's  lousy  because 
people  are  lazy,  because  people  don't  think 
ahead,  because  they  approach  things  In  rote 
ways.  We  have  these  kinds  of  reporters  here, 
unfortunately.  The  worst  problem  of  all  is 
the  reporter  who  doesn't  ask  the  next  ques- 
tion—the cTieap,  lousy  reporter  who'U  quote 
an  attack  but  doesn't  go  to  the  other  side, 
because  the  answer  might  kill  his  story.  .  .  . 
And  these  producers  who  develop  and  edit  a 
broadcast  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  way 
they  want  It  to  turn  out— with  their  own 
prejudices  showing.  That  happens  quite 
often.  ...  If  we  could  get  rid  of  those  peo- 
ple we'd  be  a  lot  closer  to  our  goal  of  objec- 
tivity. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW  AND  THE 
MEDIA:  A  LX)NG -OVERDUE  AP- 
PRAISAL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  when  Vice 
President  Agnew  last  night  accused  the 
television  networks  of  distorting  the  news 
by  selective  and  biased  presentation,  he 
was  giving  voice  to  the  thoughts  of  count- 
less millions  of  Americans  who  have 
come  to  distrust  the  media  because  their 
bias  has  sometimes  been  so  obvious. 

The  Vice  President  deserves  a  world 
of  credit  for  his  courageous  statement. 
In  a  loud,  clear,  and  refreshing  voice,  he 
has  said  something  that  badly  needed 
saying. 

The  reaction  of  the  TV  networks,  not 
very  surprisingly,  was  defensive.  They 
said  it  was  untrue  that  their  news  cov- 
erage was  biased.  And  some  of  the  net- 
work spokesmen  made  tht  completely 
unfounded  charge  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  caUing  for  Federal  press  cen- 
sorship. 

My  prediction  is  that  the  network  of- 
ficials, within  the  year,  will  have  to  eat 
humble  pie,  just  as  they  had  to  do  In  the 


In  the  face  of  the  frank  admissions  of 
prejudice  that  were  made  by  many  top- 
ranking  TV  executives  to  TV  Guide,  it  is 
a  bit  ludicrous,  to  say  the  least,  when  the 
networks  now  tell  us  that  they  are  not 
prejudiced,  and  that  they  do  not  seek  to 
slant  the  news  or  to  put  across  their  sin- 
gle viewpoint. 

Network  spokesmen  are  completely 
evading  the  point,  too,  when  they  say.  in 
reply  to  Vice  President  Agnew.  that  they 
draw  a  sharp  line  between  what  they  call 
hard  news  and  commentary. 

Vice  President  Agnew  did  not  accuse 
them  of  failing  to  draw  such  a  line.  What 
he  did  say  was  that  their  presentation  of 
the  news  was  biased,  because  in  their 
selection  of  the  items  to  be  shown,  they 
seek  to  promote  a  viewpoint  rather  than 
seeking  a  conscientious  balance  of  the 

news 

It  is  no  defense  to  say  that  network 
news  is  "hard"  news  because  film  clips 
cannot  lie.  By  showing  certain  film  clips 
and  rejecting  others,  a  program  producer 
can  patch  together  a  television  version 
of  a  situation  like  the  convention  riots 
which  is  just  as  false  as  if  it  were  com- 
pletely fabricated. 

Vice  President  Agnew  performed  a 
real  service  in  describing  how  network 
news  programs  are  produced.  This  is 
what  he  said: 


A  sma'.l  group  of  men.  numbering  perhaps 
no  more  than  a  dozen  anchormen,  commen- 
tators and  executive  producers,  settle  upon 
the  20  minutes  or  so  of  film  and  commentary 
that's  to  reach  the  public.  This  selection  Is 
made  from  the  90  to  180  minutes  that  may  be 
available  Their  powers  of  choice  are  broad. 
They  decide  what  40  to  50  million  Ameri- 
cans will  learn  of  the  day's  events  in  the 
nation  and  In  the  world. 

Now  what  do  Americans  know  of  the  men 
who  wield  this  power? 

We  do  know  that  to  a  man  these  com- 
mentators and  producers  live  and  work  in 
the  geographical  and  Intellectual  confines  of 
Washington.  DC  ,  of  New  York  City,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  James  Reston  terms  the  most 
unrepresentative  community  In  the  entire 
United  States. 

Both  communities  bask  in  their  own  pro- 
vincialism, their  own  parochialism 

We  can  deduce  that  these  men  read  the 
same  newspapers.  They  draw  their  political 
•ind  social  views  from  the  same  sources 
Worse  thev  talk  constantly  to  one  another, 
thereby  providing  artificial  reinforcement  to 
their  .■'hared  viewpoints. 

I  have  quoted  these  paragraphs  at 
length  because  I  believe  they  hit  the  nail 
risht  on  the  head. 

I  hope  the  Vice  President  will  pursue 
the  national  discussion  which  he  has 
Inaugurated  with  his  recent  remarks,  by 
taking  up  the  question  of  the  slanted 
presentation  of  the  news  in  our  press, 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  article  entitled  "The  'Silent 
Majority'  Comes  Into  Focus,"  published 
in  TV  Guide  on  September  27,  1  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  entire  text  of  the  speech 
made  by  Vice  President  Agnew. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm    the   TV    Guide.    Sept.    27.    19691 
The  •Silent  MAJORrrY"  Comes  Into  Focrs 
(By  Edith  Efron) 
•The  Riots." 
"Chicago." 

They  stick  like  giant  burrs  in  the  news- 
men's minds— sv-mbols  of  the  clash  between 
them  and  the  majority  of  the  public 

That  clash  has  not  vet  been  resolved.  It 
still  flares  up  at  the  slightest  provocation 
and  Is  a  chronic  Issue  at  the  networks,  where 
top  executives  wait  tensely  for  the  day's  mail 
and  look  back  nostalgically  at  the  days  when 
five  critical  letters  were  a  crisis. 

The  nature  of  the  public's  simmering  an- 
ger is  well-understood.  CBS's  Bill  Leonard 
says:  "The  right  and  the  middle  complain 
that  we  put  on  Irresponsible  people  from  the 
left."  ABC  documentary  producer  Steve 
Fleischman.  too.  says:  "People  feel  we've 
given  too  much  play  to  the  radicals."  And 
NBC  News  president  Reuven  Frank  says: 
"The  general  view  of  the  public  is  that  we 
have  too  many  radicals  In  the  network  news 
departments." 

The  newsmen's  awareness  of  the  serious- 
ness of  this  situation  was  brought  to  a  peak 
by  the  "conservative"  electoral  results— 
"conservative"  being  the  odd  "new  politics' 
label  for  an  amorphous  antlradlcal  coalition 
encompassing  the  spectrum  from  "Establish- 
ment Democrats"  through  the  Nixon  center 
to  the  far-right  Wallace  voters.  This  active 
antiradlcallsm  of  the  majority  has  reoriented 
important  aspects  of  the  newsmen's  profes- 
sional thinking.  As  a  result,  something  new 
is  happening  In  programming.  It  Is  a  devel- 
opment that  will  please  many  Americans  and 
anger  others. 
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What  iB  happening  resulU  'rom  a  change 
in  newsmen'8  thinking   -so  well  start  with 

that. 

The  most  obvious  change  is  the  sudden 
emergence  In  strength  of  an  attitude  that 
has  been  commonplace  among  viewers  for 
years.  Namely,  that  there  has  been  too  much 
one-sided  attacking  of  the  United  States,  the 
institutions  and  its  citizens,  on  the  airwaves. 
This  opinion,  onoe  viewed  a.s  "flag  waving" 
by  many  newsmen,  today  Is  enunciated  as 
follows: 

ABC's  Lester  Cooper:  "I  want  to  do  a  show 
oil  whafs  right  With  America  We've  heard 
HO  much  about  what  s  wrong  I'm  not  a 
chauvinist,  but  I  am  a  paUlot  There's  a 
great  America  out  there  to  cover  ' 

CBS's  Bin  Leonard,  on  an  upcoming  docu- 
mentary: "It  will  capture  the  spirit  of 
America.  We'll  be  showing  strengths  as  well 
as  weakneesee.  Ills  a  wonderful  country  and 
Its  absurd.  You'll  be  laughing  and  crying. 
That's  what  the  US   Is  all  about   " 

NBC's  Eliot  Prfcnkel:  "One  of  the  themes 
In  First  Tuesday  Is  to  show  whai'.s  right  with 
America,  as  well  as  what's  wrong  There's  a 
lot  that's  right.  Decent  people,  leading  de- 
cent lives,  knocking  themselves  out  for 
others  .  .  ." 

.\  gtfod  many  men  are  also  engaging  In 
intensive' 80ul-saarchlng  Into  the  Issue  of 
biased  reporting.  NBC's  documentary  pro- 
ducer Shad  Northshleld  says  "Bias  Is  on 
everybody's  mind.  We've  claimed  we  don't 
have  It  And  the  viewers  say,  'Yes.  you  do.' 
I  was  stunned  by  the  public  reacUon  to 
Chicago  We  all  were  I  was  stunned,  aston- 
ished, hurt.  Its  the  key  thing  that  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  cleavage  between  newsmen 
and  the  majority.  We  didn't  know  56  percent 
would  have  thought  we  were  unf;Ur  It  raises 
enormous  questions  about  Journalism. 

One  of  the  Issues  It  raises  for  Northshleld 
and  others  Is  a  pronounced  bias  In  favor  of 
minoritv  coverage  in  past  network  opera- 
tions. "In  TV  news  departments."  says 
Northshleld.  "we  appear  to  know  a  lot  about 
the  black  minority  It's  the  silent  majority 
we  must,  explore.  We  haven't  done  it  We 
didn't  know  It  was  there!  "  CBS's  Phil  Lewis 
says:  "We're  beginning  to  realize  we've  ig- 
nored the  majority  America  doesn't  end  at 
the  Hudson  I"  CBS  News  star  Joseph  Bentl 
says  "We  spend  so  much  time  on  angry 
blacks,  angry  youth  But  what  about  the 
v.ust  forgotten  army  out  there''  How  many 
hiud-worklng,  Uiw-abldlng  whites  are  mad 
as  hell  because  their  story  Lsn't  being  told''" 
Other  men  have  taken  their  analyses  fur- 
ther, m  an  attempt  to  get  :it  the  causes  of 
this  pro-minonty  emphasis.  CBS's  Desmond 
Smith  is  one  of  those  who  suspects  that  the 
newsmen  have  been  politically  used: 
"There  s  been  a  great  deal  of  manipulation 
from  the  left.  The  left  and  SDS  have  been 
getting  a  great  deal  of  play  Americans  are 
getting  to  lecl  they're  not  getting  the  whole 
story." 

Fred  Freed  of  NBC  goes  further  yet  He 
attributes  the  situation  to  the  newsmen's 
own  liberal  Ideology:  "This  generauon  ol 
newsmen  Is  a  product  of  the  New  Deal.  These 
beliefs  that  were  sacred  to  the  New  Deal  are 
the  beliefs  that  news  has  grown  on.  This  is 
true  of  the  networks,  of  Newsweek,  of  The 
New  York  Times,  of  all  media.  Men  of  like 
mind  are  in  the  news.  It's  provincial.  The 
blue-  and  white-collar  people  who  are  in  re- 
volt now  do  have  cause  for  complaint  against 
us  We've  Ignored  their  point  of  view  It's 
bad  to  pretend  they  don't  exist  We  did  this 
bec:iuse  we  tend  to  be  uppermiddle-class 
liberals  We  think  the  poor  are  "better  '  than 
the  middle  class.  We  romanticize  them  The 
best  tiling  that  happened  to  me  w.is  a  month 
I  spent  walking  In  Detroit  slums  after  the 
riots.  I  stopped  romanticizing  the  poor 

"I've  come  to  understand  that  it's  really 
the  same  with  all  classes  You've  got  to  sit 
down  with  the  cop,  with  the  little  store- 
keeper, and  g«t  their  views.  They're  hun.an 
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beings  like  everyone  el-^e  Their  atUtudes 
emerge  logically  from  their  interests  and 
their  values.  They  should  be  covered  that 
wav  '■ 

"There   are   those   In   top   managerial    posl- 
tlona  who  don't  pour  out  such  confessions 
CBSs  Bin  Leonard,  for  example,  claims  ob- 
jectivity  for  CBS  News,   and   declares   vehe- 
mently;    "We  have  nothing  to  apologize   for, 
nothing     and   I   personally   include  our  cov- 
eras^e  of  Chicago   "  But.  in  the  course  of  sev- 
eral" hours  of  conver.-iatl'on.  Leonard   relaxes 
and^   launches    into    an    attack    on      bad    re- 
portin'g"     which   turns  out  to  be  a  powerful 
disquisition  on  bias     Most  reporting  is  lousy 
Us   lousy   becau.se   people   are   lazy,   because 
people  don't  think  :Uiead.  because  they  ap- 
proach  things   in   rote   ways    We   have   these 
kinds  of  reporters  here,   unfortunately    The 
worst    problem    of    all    is    the    reporter    who 
doe.sn't    ask    the   next   question     the   cheap, 
lousy    reporter    who'll    quote    an    attack    but 
doesn't  ko  to  the  other  ^Uie    berau.^e  the  an- 
swer   might    kill    his    story        .      And    these 
producers  who  develop  and  edit  a  broadcast 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  way  they  want 
it   to   turn   out— with    their   own   prejudices 
showing    That    happens   quite   often     .   .      If 
we  could  get  rid  of  Uiose  people  we    d  be  a 
lot   closer   to   our  goal   of   objectivity" 

And  finally  .  .  there  are  tho.se  who  are 
not  theorizing  about  bias  because  they're  too 
busy  traveling  back  and  forth  between  New 
York  and  W;ushington.  coping  with  Congres- 
sional investigations  into  their  alleged  prac- 
tice of  It  CBS  News  producer  Jay  McMuUen 
says  the  following:  "We're  getting  a  lot  of 
nak  from  Congress  and  the  FCC— a  lot  of 
harassment.  The  Congressional  f(x-us  Is  on 
the  news  area  It  has  to  do  with  tliLs  whole 
business  of  our  coverage  of  the  riots,  of  Chi- 
cago Producers  are  being  called  down  to 
Washington  and  asked  to  explain  their  news 
decisions  " 

With  all  of  this  ferment  going  on  behind 
the  scenes,  what,  precisely  Is  happening  to 
news  and  public-affairs  programming?  The 
trends  are  exactly  what  you  might  guess: 
there  is  a  .shifting  of  ciiveraRC  [latterns  at  the 
polar  ends  of  the  usual  .spectrum  covered  by 
the  network.  The  basic  coverage,  which  has 
a  moderate-liberal  orientation,  will  remain 
the  same  But  in  network  news  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct deflation  of  the  coverage  of  ratllcal  left 
and  of  radical-left  causes,  particularly  those 
of  a  militant  type. 

Prime-time  news,  for  example,  which  op- 
erates in  a  restricted  timeslot,  is  upping  its 
coverage  of  the  middle  and  lower-middle 
classes.  CBS  has  inaugurated  a  polling  service 
to  be  used  in  key  controversial  stories  to 
check  on  nation-wide  opinion.  Regular  cov- 
erage of  suburbia  and  lower-middle-class 
areas  in  the  environs  of  New  York  City  is  be- 
ing stepi^ed  up  by  CB,S  and  NBC  New  York 
stations. 

These  trends  are  far  more  visible,  however, 
in  the  documentary  realm,  where  subjects 
are  few  and  where  the  selective  process  Is 
readily  app..rent 

Much  of  the  vigorous  planned  activity  for 
the  season's  opening  lies  in  the  area  of  "ex- 
ploring middle-  and  lower-middle-class 
Americans  "  Various  broad-gauge  sketches  of 
the  Nation  are  ready  to  go  Some  may  already 
have  appeared  before  you  read  this  At  CBS: 
"A  Day  in  the  Life  of  the  United  States  of 
America":  "The  Making  of  the  President: 
1968";  two  on  "The  Generation  Gap  "  At 
NBC  a  two-and-a-half-hour  From  Here  to 
the  Seventies';  "Election  '69:  What  We 
Learned.  "  and,  on  First  Tuesday,  says  pro- 
ducer Eliot  Frankel,  one  of  the  themes  will 
be    "the  malaise  in  middle-class  life  '" 

.\s  for  ABC.  there  is  a  veritable  outbreak 
of  Americana  with  a  list  of  shews  up  for 
sale  to  .sponsors  with  names  like:  "The  Amer- 
ican Dream,"  "Hemingways  Idaho,"  "Small 
Town  Judge,"  "A  Country  Preacher,  "  "Amer- 
Ic.m  Farmer,"  "Forest  Ranger,  "  "The  Ma- 
rines" and    "Sousa  Sound  "-14  or  15  of  such 


projected  shows,  as  compared  to  eight  last 
year  According  to  documentary  vice  presi- 
dent Tom  Wolf,  this  reflects  the  thinking  of 
.sponsors,  who  them.selves  are  responding  to 
the  shift  of  climate  In  this  country,  the  new 
attitudes  of  viewers   " 

By  contrast  to  this  ferment  of  activity  on 
the  majority  front,  "problem  coverage  "—the 
kind  that  increasingly  requires  the  inclusion 
of  radical  opinion  white  and  bl.Tck— Is  In  de- 
cline The  same  number  of  documentary 
hours  is  •scheduled  as  last  year— a  significant 
proportion  of  them,  however,  now  packed 
into  two  "magazine"  formats  at  CBS  and 
NBC.  which,  of  necessity,  have  acquired  a 
lighter,  "varictv"  .ipproarh  to  coverage  The 
number  of  straight,  hour-length  documen- 
taries has  shrunk  and  with  it  has  come  a 
diminution   of    "hard  "    problem   coverage. 

Why  Is  this  happening?  Becau.se  of  politi- 
cal prV.ssures- -defined  in  its  broadest  scn!=e. 
from  Congress  down  to  the  smallest  grass- 
roots hamlet  The  most  visible  pre.ssure  is 
c.  mint;  from  Congress  Says  McMuUen  The 
tendency,  when  Congress  haras.ses.  is  for  in- 
dividual producers  to  pull  in  their  horns  I 
think  this  whole  Congressional  thing  might 
be  affecting  the  documentary  operation  " 
ABC's  Steve  Flclschman.  too.  savs:  "'The 
medium  is  generally  Irlghtened  of  the  docu- 
mentary realm  " 

The  three  network  i)resldents  are  on  record 
with  strong  statements  that,  for  the  past 
year  or  so — ever  since  some  of  the  public 
started  to  blast  away  at  the  networks'  fea- 
turing of  radicals  and  ratlical  issues-  Con- 
gressional pre.ssures  have  been  threatening 
the  medium  s  First  Amendment  rights. 

On  the  national  grass-roots  level,  which 
underlies  Congressional  pressure,  there  is 
evidence  that  resistance  Is  building  up  to 
coverage  of  the  radicals  and  radical  issues 
at  local  broadcasting  stations— for  whom 
network  news  and  documentary  production 
IS  destinc-d  A  iiaiii'n-wule  survey  .  .wducted 
by  Television  Age  indicates  that  programs 
oil  the.se  issues  arc  declining.  "It  may  Indi- 
cate. "  says  Television  Age,  "that  the  public 
has  been  satiated  with  studies  of  .  .  urban 
crises  .  racial  tensions  .  .  .  dope  .iddlcllon 
and  poverty" 

There  are  many  students  of  the  broad- 
casting world  who  believe  that  the  net- 
works, always  Icar-ridden  in  the  realm  of 
politico-economic  coverage,  tan  .scarcely  af- 
ford to  become  more  so  i"We  never  did  have 
more  than  four  or  live  tough  documentaries 
a  year,"  concedes  CBS's  Bill  Leonard,  "and 
at  that  we  had  more  than  the  other  net- 
works put  together")  Protests  are  now  sur- 
facing from  the  left  side  of  the  political 
spectrum  — from  liberals,  radicals  and  mili- 
tant blacks  who  arc  beginning  to  charge  that 
the  news  departments  arc  going  "conserva- 
tive " 

One  prominent  TV  journalist  describes  tV.e 
trend  as  the  Nixonizatlon  of  the  airwaves" 
Variety,  the  industry's  trade  paper,  accused 
the  networks  of  cutting  back  on  "hard"  Is- 
sues And  FCC  Commissioner  Nicholas  John- 
son charged  broadcasters  with  squeezing  out 
radical  thought  and  of  censoring  news  of 
capitalist-caused  "death,  disease,  dismem- 
berment and  degradation." 

Some  TV  newsmen,  too,  view  the  trends  in 
the  news  departments  as  "conservative." 
Says  Steve  Flelschman.  who  describes  him- 
self as  "ABC's  kept  radical":  "Television  is 
reflecting  the  national  trend  There's  a  con- 
servative, know-nothing  stream  in  this  coun- 
try. And  there's  a  liberal-progressive-radlcal 
stream.  And  there's  a  great  body  of  people  in 
the  middle.  The  majority  of  newsmen  are  in 
that  middle  group.  Today,  that  middle  group 
is  swii-ping  back  to  conservatism  It's  all  part 
of  the  white  blacklash  " 

Needless  to  say,  many  other  newsmen  ac- 
tively repudiate  the  Variety-Johnson-Pleisch- 
man  criticism. 

CBS's  Salant  has  already  hurled  an  answer 
to  Johnson  Into  print  (TV  Guide,  Sept   20) 
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in  which  he  presenta  a  long  list  of  antl- 
corporatlon  stories  aired  by  OB8;  and,  in 
answer  to  the  charge  that  there  to  not 
enough  "death,  disease,  dismemberment  and 
degradation-'  on  the  air.  says:  "Let  [the 
Commissioner]  drop  into  my  ofBce  some 
time  and  see  the  viewers'  mall  that  comes 
across  my  desk  complaining  that  that  Is  all 
we  ever  talk  about." 

And  others  too  grow  angry  at  being  de- 
scribed as  creatures  of  a  reactionary  "estab- 
lishment." 

Snaps  Lester  Cooper  of  ABC:  "Such  crltl- 
cl.sms  are  made  by  self-conscious,  self-right- 
eous, gulltrldden  people  who  feel  the  only 
way  they  can  say  something  is  by  attack- 
ing." NBC's  Shad  Northshleld  raps  out:  "I>oc- 
trlnalre,  dogmatic  opinion!"  And  NBC's 
Reuven  Prank  groans,  "Oh.  It's  so  tenden- 
tious Those  people  want  so  to  be  'In.'  The 
next  thing  you  know,  Nick  Johnson  will  be 
wearing  Puccl  pants!" 

What  really  seems  to  be  happening  is  this: 
"Public-interest"  programming — and,  most 
of  all.  documentary  programming — is  adjust- 
ing Itself  in  a  jerky.  Impulsive  yet  fear-ridden 
way  to  the  massive  pressure  of  middle-class 
opinion,  while  straining  to  atUln  a  Journal- 
Utlc  perspective.  By  virtue  of  this  trend, 
coverage  of  militant-radical  groups  will  not 
be  eliminated,  but  It  is  decreasing.  As  a 
corollary,  the  view  of  America  as  one  vast 
abscess  is  now  being  corrected. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  14,  19691 
Transcript  of  Address  bt  Agnew  CRmciziNO 
Television  on  Its  Coverage  of  the  News 
(No"rE.— Following  is  a  transcript  of  an 
address  last  night  by  Vice  President  Agnew 
to  the  Mid-West  Regional  Republican  Com- 
mittee at  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  as  recorded  by 
the  New  York  "Hmes: ) 

Tonight  I  want  to  discuss  the  Importance 
of  the  television  news  medium  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  No  nation  depends  more  on  the 
Intelligent  judgment  of  its  citizens.  No 
medium  has  a  more  profound  influence  over 
public  opinion.  Nowhere  in  our  system  are 
there  fewer  checks  on  vast  power.  So,  no- 
where should  there  be  more  conscientious 
responsibility  exercised  than  by  the  news 
media.  The  question  is  are  we  demanding 
enough  of  ovu:  television  news  presentations? 
And  are  the  men  of  this  medium  demanding 
enough  of  themselves? 

Monday  night  a  week  ago.  President  Nixon 
delivered  the  most  important  address  of  his 
Administration,  one  of  the  most  Important 
Of  our  decade.  His  subject  was  Vietnam  His 
hope  was  to  rally  the  American  to  see  the 
conflict  through  to  a  lasting  and  just  peace 
In  the  Pacific.  For  32  minutes,  he  reasoned 
with  a  nation  that  has  suffered  almost  a 
third  of  a  million  casualties  In  the  longest 
war  in  Its  history. 

WEEKS    OF    PREPARATION 

When  the  President  completed  his  ad- 
dress—an address.  Incidentally,  that  he 
spent  weeks  in  the  preparation  of — his  words 
and  policies  were  subjected  to  Instant  analy- 
sis and  querulous  criticism.  The  audience  of 
70  million  Americans  gathered  to  hear  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  inherited 
by  a  small  band  of  network  commentators 
and  self-appointed  analysts,  the  majority  of 
whom  expressed  In  one  way  or  another  their 
hostility  to  what  he  had  to  say. 

It  was  Obvious  that  their  minds  were  made 
up  m  advance.  Those  who  recall  the  fumbling 
and  groping  that  followed  President  John- 
son's dramatic  disclosure  of  his  Intention 
not  to  seek  another  term  have  seen  these 
men  in  a  genuine  state  of  nonpreparedness. 
This  was  not  it. 

One  commentator  twice  contradicted  the 
President's  statement  about  the  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Another 
challenged  the  President's  abilities  as  a  poli- 
tician. A  third  asserted  that  the  President 
was  following  a  Pentagon  line.  Others,  by  the 


expression  on  their  faces,  the  tone  of  their 
questions  and  the  sarcasm  of  their  responses 
made  clear  their  sharp  disapproval. 

To  guarantee  in  advance  that  the  Presi- 
dent's plea  for  national  unity  would  be  chal- 
lenged, one  network  trotted  out  Averell  Har- 
rlman  for  the  occasion.  Throughout  the  Pres- 
ident's message,  he  waited  in  the  wings. 
When  the  President  concluded,  Mr.  Harrl- 
man  recited  perfectly.  He  attacked  the  Thieu 
Ckjvernment  as  unrepresentative;  he  criti- 
cized the  President's  speech  for  various  de- 
ficiencies; he  twice  issued  a  call  to  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  debate 
Vietnam  once  again;  he  stated  his  belief  that 
the  Vletcong  or  North  Vietnamese  did  not 
really  want  a  military  takeover  of  South 
Vietnam;  and  he  told  a  little  anecdote  about 
a  "very,  very  responsible"  fellow  he  had  met 
In  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Harrlman  offered  a  broad 
range  of  grattUtous  advice — challenging  and 
contradicting  the  poUcles  outlined  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Where  the 
President  had  Issued  a  call  for  unity,  Mr. 
Harrlman  was  encouraging  the  country  not 
to  listen  to  him. 


ABotrr  harkiman 
A  word  about  Mr.  Harrlman.  For  10  months 
he  was  America's  chief  negotiator  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks — a  period  in  which  the 
United  States  swapped  some  of  the  greatest 
military  concessions  in  the  history  of  war- 
fare for  an  enemy  agreement  on  the  shape 
of  the  bargaining  table.  Like  Coleridge's 
Ancient  Mariner,  Mr.  Harrlman  seems  to  be 
under  some  heavy  compulsion  to  justify  his 
failure  to  anyone  who  will  listen.  And  the 
networks  have  shown  themselves  willing  to 
give  him  all  the  air  time  he  desires. 

Now  every  American  has  a  right  to  dis- 
agree with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  express  publicly  that  disagreement. 
But  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
a  right  to  conMnunlcate  directly  with  the 
people  who  elected  him,  and  the  people  of 
this  country  have  the  right  to  make  up  their 
own  minds  and  form  their  own  opinions 
about  a  Presidential  address  without  having 
a  President's  words  and  thoughts  character- 
ized through  the  prejudices  of  hostile  critics 
before  they  can  even  be  digested. 

When  Winston  Churchill  rallied  public 
opinion  to  stay  the  course  against  Hitler's 
Germany,  he  didn't  have  to  contend  vrith  a 
gaggle  of  commentators  raising  doubts  about 
whether  he  was  reading  public  opinion  right, 
or  whether  Britain  had  the  stamina  to  see 
the  war  through. 

When  President  Kennedy  rallied  the  na- 
tion in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  his  address 
to  the  people  was  not  chewed  over  by  a 
roundtable  of  critics  who  disparaged  the 
course  of  action  he'd  asked  America  to  follow. 
The  purpose  of  my  remarks  tonight  is  to 
focus  vour  attention  on  this  little  group  of 
men  who  not  only  enjoy  a  right  of  Instant 
rebuttal  to  every  Presidential  address,  but. 
more  importantly,  wield  a  free  hand  in  se- 
lecting, presenting  and  interpreting  the 
great  Issues  In  our  nation. 

First,  let's  define  that  power.  At  least  40 
million  Americans  every  night,  its  esti- 
mated, watch  the  network  news.  Seven  mil- 
lion of  them  view  ABC.  the  remainder 
being  divided  between  NBC.  and  CBS. 

SOLE    SOURCE    OF    NEWS 

According  to  Harris  polls  and  other 
studies,  for  millions  of  Americans  the  net- 
works are  the  sole  source  of  national  and 
world  news.  In  Will  Rogers'  observation, 
what  you  knew  was  what  you  read  in  the 
newspaper.  Today  for  growing  millions  of 
Americans,  it's  what  they  see  and  hear  on 
their  television  sets. 

Now  how  Is  this  network  news  determined? 
A  small  group  of  men,  numbering  perhaps 
no  more  than  a  dozen  anchormen,  commen- 
tators and  executive  producers,  settle  upon 
the  20  minutes  or  so  of  film  and  commentary 


that's  to  reach  the  public  This  selection  la 
made  from  the  90  to  180  minutes  that  may  be 
available.  Their  powers  of  choice  are  broad 

They  decide  what  40  to  50  million  Ameri- 
cans will  learn  of  the  day's  events  in  the  na- 
tion and  In  the  world. 

We  cannot  measure  this  power  and  In- 
fluence by  the  traditional  democratic  stand- 
ards, for  these  men  can  create  national  Issues 
overnight.  They  can  make  or  break  by  their 
coverage  and  commentary  a  moratorium  on 
the  war. 

They  can  elevate  men  from  obscurity  to 
natloiial  prominence  within  a  week.  They 
can  reward  some  politicians  with  national 
exposure  and  Ignore  others. 

For  millions  of  Americans  the  network 
reporter  who  covers  a  continuing  issue— like 
the  ABM  or  civil  rights— becomes.  In  effect, 
the  presiding  judge  in  a  national  trial  by 
jury. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  networks 
have  made  important  contributions  to  the 
national  knowledge— for  news,  documen- 
taries and  specials.  They  have  often  used 
their  power  constructively  and  creatively  to 
awaken  the  public  conscience  to  critical 
problems  The  networks  made  hunger  and 
black  lung  disease  national  Issues  overnight 
The  TV  networks  have  done  what  no  other 
medium  could  have  done  In  terms  of  drama- 
tizing the  horrors  of  vyar.  The  networks  have 
tackled  our  most  difficult  social  problems 
with  a  directness  and  an  Immediacy  that's 
the  gift  of  their  medium.  They  focus  the 
nations  attention  on  Its  environmental 
abuses— on  pollution  in  the  Great  lAkes  and 
the  threatened  ecology  of  the  Everglades 

But  It  was  also  the  networks  that  elevated 
Stokely  Carmlchae!  and  George  Lincoln  Rock- 
well from  obscurity  to  national  prominence. 
Nor  Is  their  power  confined  to  the  substan- 
tive. A  raised  eyebrow,  an  inflection  of  the 
voice,  a  caustic  remark  dropped  In  the  middle 
of  a  broadcast  can  raise  doubts  in  a  million 
minds  about  the  veracity  of  a  public  cfficial 
or  the  wisdom  of  a  Government  policy. 

One  Federal  Communications  Commission- 
er considers  the  powers  of  the  networks  equal 
to  that  of  local  state  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments all  combined.  Certainly  it  represents  a 
concentration  of  power  over  American  public 
opinion  unknown  In  history. 

Now  what  do  Americans  know  of  the  men 
who  wield  this  power?  Of  the  men  who  pro- 
duce and  direct  the  network  news,  the  nation 
knows  practically  nothing.  Of  the  commen- 
tators, most  Americans  know  little  other  than 
that  thev  reflect  an  urbane  and  assured  pres- 
ence seemingly  well-informed  on  every  impor- 
tant matter. 

We  do  know  that  to  a  man  these  commen- 
tators and  producers  live  and  work  in  the 
geographical  and  intellectual  confines  of 
Washington,  DC,  of  New  York  City,  the 
latter  of  which  James  Reston  terms  the  most 
unrepresentative  community  in  the  entire 
United  States. 


PROVI.NCIALISM    CHARGED 

Both  communities  bask  in  their  owii  pro- 
vincialism, their  own  parochialism. 

We  can  deduce  that  these  men  read  the 
same  newspapers.  They  draw  their  poUticr.l 
and  social  views  from  the  same  sources 
Worse,  they  talk  constantly  to  one  another, 
thereby  providing  artificial  reinforcement  to 
their  shared  viewpoints 

Do  they  allow  their  biases  to  influence  the 
selection  "and  presentation  of  the  news?  David 
Brinklev  states  objectivity  is  impossible  t3 
normal  behavior  Rather,  he  says,  we  should 
strive  for  fairness. 

Another  anchorman  on  a  network  news 
sho-js-  contends,  and  I  quote:  "You  can't  ex- 
punge all  your  private  convictions  Just  be- 
cause vou  sit  in  a  seat  like  this  and  a  camera 
starts 'to  stare  at  you.  I  think  your  program 
has  to  reflect  what  your  basic  feelings  are." 
"I'll  plead  guilty  to  that" 

Less  than  a  week  before  the  1968  election, 
this  same  commentator  charged  that  Presi- 
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dent  Nlxon'8  campaign  commUmentj  were  no 
more  durable  than  campaign  balloons.  He 
claimed  that,  were  It  not  for  the  fear  of  hos- 
tile reaction.  Richard  Nixon  would  be  giving 
into,  and  I  quotei  him  exactly,  "his  natural 
Instinct  to  sm.\!h  the  enemy  with  a  club  or 
go  after  him  with  a  meat  axe  " 

Had  thla  slander  been  made  by  one  politi- 
cal candidate  about  another.  It  would  have 
been  dismissed  by  most  commeniitors  as  a 
pirtisan  atwck.  But  this  attack  eminatei 
from  the  prlvllegad  sanctuary  of  a  network 
•  ludlo  and  therefoie  had  the  apparent  dignity 
of  an  objective  staHement. 

The  American  people  would  rightly  not 
tolerate  this  conceOlratlon  of  power  In  Gov- 
ernment. 

FAIR    HND    RELEVANT 

IB  It  not  fair  and  relevant  to  question  Its 
concentration  in  tihe  hands  of  a  tiny,  en- 
closed fraternity  qf  privileged  men  elected 
by  no  one  and  enjoying  a  monopoly  sanc- 
tioned and  licensed  by  Government? 

The  views  of  the  majority  of  this  fraternity 
do  not— and  I  repeat,  not— represent  the 
views  of  America. 

That  iB  why  such  a  great  gulf  exl.sted  be- 
tween how  the  nation  received  the  Presi- 
dents nddress  anfl  how  the  networks  re- 
viewed It. 

Not  drity  did  the  country  receive  the  Pre.<il- 
dent's  Wnress  more  warmly  than  the  net- 
works, but  so  also  did  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Yesterday,  the  President  was  notified  that 
300  Individual  CoE(gressmen  and  50  Senators 
of  both  parties  hajd  endorsed  his  efforts  for 
peace. 

As  with  other  American  Institutions,  per- 
haps It  Is  time  that  the  network.s  were  made 
more  responsive  to  the  views  of  the  nation 
and  more  respgnllble  to  the  people  they 
serve. 

Now  I  want  to  m(ake  myself  perfectly  clear 
I'm  not  asking  fot  Government  censorship 
or  any  other  kind  of  censorship.  I'm  asking 
whether  a  form  of!  censorship  already  exists 
when  the  news  that  40  million  Americans  re- 
ceive each  night  Is;  determined  by  a  handful 
of  men  responsibly  cnly  to  their  corporate 
employers  and  Is  Altered  through  a  handful 
of  commentators  Who  admit  to  their  own 
set  of  biases 

The  questions  fm  raising  here  tonight 
should  have  been  raised  by  others  long  ago 
They  should  have  been  raised  by  those  Amer- 
icans who  have  traditionally  considered  the 
preservation  of  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  the  press  their  special  provinces  of 
responsibility. 

They  should  have  beta  raised  by  those 
Americans  who  sHare  the  view  of  %he  late 
Justice  Learned  Hand  that  right  conclusions 
are  more  likely  to  be  gathered  out  ol  a  multi- 
tude of  tongues  tjhan  through  any  kind  of 
authoritative   selection. 

Advocates  fjr  tfte  networks  have  claimed 
a  First  Amendment  right  to  the  same  un- 
limited freedom-s  theld  by  the  great  news- 
papers of  America.; 

SITUATlONb     NOT     IDENTICAI. 

But  the  situations  are  not  identical.  Where 
The  New  York  Times  reaches  800.000  people, 
NBC.  reaches  20  times  that  number  on  Its 
evening  news. 

The  average  weekday  circulation  of  The 
Times  in  October  -jiras  1.012.367;  the  average 
Sunday  circulation]  was  1.523.558. 

Nor  can  tremendous  Impact  of  seeing  tele- 
vision film  and  hearing  cjmmentsu^  be  com- 
pared with   readme  the  printed  page. 

A  decade  ago  bcKre  the  network  news  ac- 
quired such  domlrance  over  public  opinion, 
Walter  Lippmann  ipoke  to  the  lasue.  He  said 
there's  an  essentljal  and  radical  difference 
between  television  and  print. ng.  The  tf.re 
cr  four  competing;  television  stations  control 
virtually  all  that  can  be  received  over  the 
air  by  ordinary  television  sets.  But  besides 
the  mass  ci»-culatlon  monthlies,  out-of-town 


newspapers  and  books  If  a  man  doeent  like 
his  newspaper,  he  can  read  another  from  out 
of  town  or  wait  for  a  weekly  news  magazine. 
It's  not  Ideal,  but  it's  Inflnlt  ly  better  than 
the  situation  In  television. 

HOUSK    REPORT    Crr»D 

There  If  a  man  doesn't  like  what  the  net- 
works r.re  showing,  all  he  can  do  Is  turn  them 
off  and  listen  to  phoncgraph.  Networks  he 
stated  which  are  few  in  number  have  a  virtual 
minopoly  of  a  whole  media  of  communica- 
tions. 

The  newspapers  of  ma.=s  circulation  have 
no  monopoly  on  the  medium  of  print 

Now  a  v,rt,ial  mon.:,poly  of  a  whole  medium 
r.f  communication  Is  not  something  that 
democrat. c  people  should  blindly  ignore. 
And  wc  nr?  not  p.iing  to  cut  off  our  television 
.<;ets  and  listen  to  the  phonngr.iph  Ju.st  be- 
caufe  the  alr'*'ays  beIoni»  to  the  nctwcrks. 
They  don't   They  belong  to  the  people. 

As  Ju.>;tlce  Byron  White  wr^te  in  his  land- 
mark opinion  six  months  ag.T,  Us  the  right 
of  the  vleweri  and  ll.=tcncrj.  not  the  r.ght  of 
the  brr.aclcastcr>,  which  Is  paramount. 

Now  it's  nrgued  that  this  power  presents 
no  dani^rr  In  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
ii=ed  It  rcfp.inslbly  Btit,  as  to  whethrr  or 
not  the  netwr.rks  have  abused  the  power  they 
enj^)y.  let's  call  as  our  first  witness  former 
Vice  President  Humphrey  and  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. According  to  Theodore  White,  televi- 
sion's Intercutt.n''  of  the  film  from  the 
streets  of  Chicago  with  the  current  proceed- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  convention  created 
the  most  striking  and  false  political  picture 
of  1968 — the  nomination  of  a  man  for  the 
American  Pre.sldency  by  the  brutality  and 
violence  of  merciless  police. 

It  we  ar2  t.T  believe  a  recent  report  of  the 
Hiiu.'-p  of  Representatives  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, then  television's  presentation  of  the 
violence  in  the  streets  worked  sui  injustice 
on  the  reputation  of  the  Chicago  police. 
According  to  the  committee  findings,  one 
netwcrk  In  particular  presented,  and  I  quote, 
a  one-sided  picture  which  In  large  measure 
exonerates  the  demons tr -iters  and  protesters. 
Film  of  provocations  of  police  that  was  avail- 
able never  saw  the  light  of  day  which  the  film 
of  a  police  response  which  the  protesters  pro- 
voked was  shown  to  millirns. 

Another  network  showed  virtually  the 
same  scene  of  violence  from  three  separate 
an(?I''S  without  making  clear  It  was  the  same 
scene.  And.  while  the  full  report  Is  reticent 
In  drawing  conclusions,  it  is  not  a  document 
to  Inspire  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  the 
network  news. 

SERIOtTS     QtTESTIONS     RAISED 

Our  knowledge  of  the  impact  of  network 
news  on  the  national  mind  is  far  from  com- 
plete, but  some  early  returns  are  available. 
Again,  we  have  enough  Information  to  raise 
serious  questions  about  Its  effect  on  a  demo- 
cratic society.  Several  years  ago  Fred  Friend- 
ly, one  of  the  pioneers  of  network  news,  wrote 
that  Its  missing  Ingredients  were  conviction, 
controversy  and  a  point  of  view — the  net- 
works  h.ive   compensated   with   a   vengeance. 

And  in  the  networks  endless  pursuit  of 
controversy,  we  should  aifk:  What  Is  the  end 
value — to  enlighten  or  to  profit?  What  is  the 
end  result — to  inform  or  to  confuse?  How 
does  the  ongoing  exploration  for  more  action, 
more  excitement,  more  drama  serve  our  n.i- 
tion.tl  search  for  internal  peace  and  stability. 

Gresham's  Law  seems  to  be  operating  in 
the  network  news.  Bad  news  drives  out  good 
news.  The  irrational  is  more  controversial 
than  the  rational.  Concurrence  can  no  longer 
CLmp?te  -Aith  dissen". 

One  minute  of  EldrldTe  Cleaver  is  worth  10 
minutes  of  Roy  Wllklns.  The  labor  crisis 
settled  at  the  negotiating  table  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  confrontation  that  results 
in  a  strike--or  better  yet,  violence  along  the 
picket  lines. 

Normality  has  become  the  nemesis  of  the 
network    news    Now    the   upshot  of  all   this 


controversy  la  that  a  narrow  and  distorted 
picture  of  America  often  emerges  from  the 
televised  news. 

A  single  dramatic  piece  of  the  mosaic  be- 
comes in  the  minds  of  millions  the  entire  pic- 
ture. And  the  American  who  relies  upon  tele- 
vision for  his  news  might  conclude  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  feel  no  regard  for 
their  country  That  violence  and  lawlessnci-s 
are  the  rule  ratlier  than  the  exception  on  the 
American  campus. 

We  know  that  none  of  these  conclusions  Is 
true 

Perhaps  the  place  to  start  looking  for  a 
credibility  gap  is  not  In  the  offices  of  the 
Government  In  Washln'^ton  but  In  the  stu:ilos 
of  the  networks  in  New  York. 

QrlET     MEN     LESS     KNOWN 

Television  may  have  destroyed  the  old 
Stereotypes  but  has  it  not  created  new  ones 
in  their  places? 

What  h,as  this  passionate  pursuit  of  con- 
troversy done  to  the  politics  of  progress 
through  local  compromise  essential  to  the 
functioning  of  a  democratic  society? 

The  members  of  Congress  or  the  Senate 
who  follow  their  principles  and  philosophy 
qule'ly  in  a  spirit  of  comprcmlfe  i-r^  un- 
known to  many  Americans,  while  the  loudest 
and  most  ex'reme  dissenters  en  every  Issue 
are   known   to  every   man    in   the   stree' 

How  many  marches  and  demonstrntlons 
would  we  have  If  tlie  marchers  did  not  know 
that  the  ever-faithful  TV  cameras  would  be 
there  to  record  their  antics  for  the  next 
news  show. 

We've  heard  demands  tliat  Senators  and 
Congressmen  and  Judges  make  known  all 
their  financial  connections  so  that  the  put>- 
llc  will  know  who  and  what  Influences  their 
decisions  and  their  votes.  Strong  arguments 
can  be  made  for  th.at  view. 

But  when  a  single  commentator  or  pro- 
ducer, night  after  night,  determines  for 
millions  of  people  how  much  of  each  side 
of  a  great  Issue  they  are  going  to  see  and 
hear,  should  he  not  first  disclose  his  personal 
views  on  the  Issue  as  well? 

In  this  search  for  excitement  and  contro- 
versy, has  more  tnan  equal  time  gone  to 
the  minorltv  of  Americans  who  specialize  In 
attacking  the  United  States— Its  Institutions 
and  Its  citizens? 

Tonight  I've  raised  questions.  I've  made 
no  attempt  to  suggest  the  answers.  The  an- 
swers mtist  come  from  the  media  men.  They 
are  challenged  to  turn  their  critical  powers 
on  themselves,  to  direct  their  energy,  their 
talent  and  their  conviction  toward  Improv- 
ing the  quality  and  obJecUvity  of  news  pres- 
entation. 

They  are  challenged  to  structure  their  own 
civic  ethics  to  relate  their  great  feeling  with 
the  great  responsibilities  they  hold. 

And  the  people  of  America  are  challenged, 
too,  challenged  to  press  for  responsible  news 
presentations.  The  people  can  let  the  net- 
works know  that  thty  want  their  news 
straight  and  objective.  The  people  can  regis- 
ter their  complaints  on  bias  through  mail 
to  the  networks  and  phone  calls  to  local  sta- 
tions. This  is  one  case  where  the  people  must 
defend  themselves;  where  the  citizen  not  the 
Government,  must  be  the  reformer:  where 
the  consumer  can  be  the  most  effective 
crusader. 

DEPENDENT  ON   MBIIA 

By  way  of  conclusion,  let  me  say  that 
every  elected  leader  in  the  United  States  de- 
pends on  these  men  of  the  media.  Whether 
what  I've  said  to  you  tonight  will  be  heard 
and  seen  at  all  by  the  nation  is  not  my  deci- 
sion, it's  not  your  decision,  it's  their  decision. 

In  tomorrow's  edition  of  The  Des  Moinea 
Register,  you'll  be  able  to  read  a  news  story 
detailing  what  I've  said  tonight.  Editorial 
comment  will  be  reserved  for  the  editorial 
page  where  it  belongs. 

Should  not  the  same  wall  of  separation 
exist  between  news  and  comment  on  the 
nation's  networks? 
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Now,  my  friends,  we'd  never  trust  such 
power,  as  I've  described,  over  public  opinion 
in  the  hands  of  an  elected  Government.  It's 
time  we  questioned  it  In  the  hands  of  a  small 
and  unelected  elite. 

The  great  networks  have  dominated 
America's  airwaves  for  decades.  The  people 
are  entitled  to  a  full  accounting  of  their 
stewardship. 


FEDERAL  MONETARY  POLICY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
distressed  to  read  this  morning  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  apparently  supports  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  administration's  present 
severely  restrictive  monetary  policy  in 
the  fight  agairist  inflation. 

In  a  speech  last  Thursday  in  Spring- 
field. Mass.,  I  stated  in  detail  my  strong 
belief  that  the  time  has  come  to  begin 
easing  monetary  policy  by  relaxing  the 
severe  restrictions  on  the  supply  of 
money  and  credit  that  we  have  main- 
tained for  so  long  In  this  crucial  area  of 
our  overall  fight  against  inflation. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  we  should  now  be  using  mone- 
tary policy  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
In  other  words,  I  am  not  advocating  that 
we  should  put  our  foot  on  the  accelera- 
tor. What  I  am  saying,  however,  is  that 
we  must  begin  to  take  our  foot  ofT  the 

Today,  every  American  citizen  is  well 
aware  of  the  heavy  price  we  are  paying 
in  the  fight  against  inflation,  in  terms 
of  soaring  interest  rates,  high  taxes,  and 
rising  imemployment.  In  recent  weeks, 
many  eminent  economists  have  stated  in 
strong  terms  that  the  price  has  now  be- 
come too  heavy,  and  that  If  we  continue 
our  present  course,  we  are  risking  the 
very  real  threat  of  a  serious  recession  In 
1970. 

The  administration  appears  deter- 
mined to  maintain  its  current  spartan 
policy  until  It  is  certain  that  the  war 
against  inflation  is  won.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  any  change  In  monetary  pol- 
icy may  take  as  long  as  6  to  9  months 
to  make  itself  felt  In  the  economy.  In 
these  clrcimistances,  it  is  clear  that  If 
we  wait  until  we  are  certain  that  Infla- 
tion has  been  conquered.  It  may  be  too 
late  to  avoid  a  subsequent  recession.  The 
stakes  are  high.  I  believe  we  must  start 
to  relax  the  monetary  pressiu'e  now  and 
risk  the  danger  of  a  slower  conquest  of 
inflation.  If  we  keep  the  pressure  on  too 
long,  we  risk  the  far  more  serious  dan- 
gers of  overkill  and  recession.  By  acting 
now.  we  can  begin  to  relieve  the  heavy 
burden  of  high  Interest  rates  on  the 
homeowner,  the  homebullder  and  all  the 
other  citizens  who  are  especially  hard  hit 
by  our  monetary  policy. 

One  of  the  most  serious  contemporary 
consequences  of  our  current  economic 
policy  is  the  rising  level  of  unemploy- 
ment, which  strikes  most  heavily  against 
those  in  our  society  who  are  least  able 
to  afford  it — the  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
the  blacks,  and  other  minority  groups 
who  are  the  first  casualties  in  any  war 
against  Inflation. 

When  I  spoke  last  week,  I  noted  that 
the  rate  of  unemployment  had  jumped 
from  3.5  percent  In  Augtist  to  4  percent 
in  September,  the  highest  level  since  the 
faU  of  1967  and  the  highest  monthly  in- 


crease since  the  1960  presidential  cam- 
paign. Since  I  spoke,  the  figure  for  Oc- 
tober has  become  available,  showing  an 
unemployment  level  of  3.9  percent.  We 
know  that  the  sharp  increase  In  Septem- 
ber was  no  fluke,  that  the  flght  against 
inflation  is  taking  its  high  and  inexor- 
able toll  in  unemployment. 

One  further  point  should  be  made 
clear.  Although  the  administration  is 
waging  all-out  fiscal  and  monetary  war 
against  Infiatlon,  It  is  doing  far  too  little 
in  another  crucial  area  of  economic  pol- 
icy. In  recent  weeks,  I  have  repeatedly 
urged  the  administration  to  make  greater 
efforts  to  enlist  the  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  business  and  labor  leaders  in  the 
war  against  inflation.  We  simply  cannot 
fight  Inflation  effectively  without  using 
every  reasonable  weapon  In  our  arsenal. 
More  important,  by  taking  a  more  active 
role  In  opposition  to  Inflationary  wage 
and  price  decisions,  the  President  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  can  gain  precious  new  flexibility 
In  easing  our  brutal  monetary  policy,  the 
first  and  foremost  area  of  the  economy 
where  the  strictness  of  our  current  pol- 
icy be  relaxed. 

I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  reconsider  the  apparent 
course  it  has  set,  and  will  begin  to  dem- 
onstrate a  more  flexible  strategy  in  what 
we  all  agree  is  the  single  overriding  eco- 
nomic Issue  of  the  day,  the  war  against 
Inflation.      

LET  THE  RECORD  SPEAK  FOR 
ITSELF 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  In  reading 
the  transcript  of  Vice  President  Agnew's 
speech  of  last  night,  I  was  particularly 
disturbed  at  the  manner  In  which  the 
Vice  President  assaUed  Averell  Harri- 
man,  and  ask  Senators  to  let  the  record 
speak  for  Itself. 

Along  with  so  many  of  my  colleagues. 
I  have  long  known  and  admired  Averell 
Harriman.  He  was  the  flrst  major  official 
of  the  Truman  administration  to  speak 
out  publicly  of  the  danger  of  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism— and  this  was  before  Win- 
ston ChurchUl's  famous  Iron  Curtain 
speech. 

There  is  no  one  who  knows  better,  and 
few  who  know  as  well,  the  leaders,  phi- 
losophies, and  strategies  of  the  Commu- 
nists and  the  Commimist  world. 

Mr.  Harriman,  in  the  years  since  the 
Truman  administration,  has  served  us 
faithfully  and  well.  He  has  occupied 
with  eqiud  vigor  positions  of  high  pres- 
tige and  positions  of  lower  rank  when 
called  upon  to  do  so  to  better  serve  our 
Government  and  our  people. 

I  saw  and  listened  to  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing the  President's  speech  on  Novem- 
ber 3.  Contrary  to  the  implications  of 
the  Vice  President's  speech,  I  found  Mr. 
Harriman's  remarks  completely  spon- 
taneous and  unrehearsed.  I  must  add.  too, 
that  I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement 
with  Mr.  Harriman's  observations. 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  In  the 
Record  Mr.  Harriman's  remarks  which 
were  so  assailed  by  Vice  President 
Agnew. 

As  a  matter  of  fairness,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  relevant  portion 


of  Mr.  AcNEW's  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  Mr.  Harriman's  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Transcript  or  ABC  Nrws  Prog«am  Follow- 
ing   President    Nixon's    Vietnam    Speech, 
MONDAT.  November  3.   1969 
ScALi.   Governor,   could   you   tell   us   what 
is   your   immediate   reaction    to   Mr.   Nixon's 
address? 

Harriman.  Well,  John.  I'm  sure  you  know 
I  wouldn't  be  presumptuous  to  give  a  com- 
plete  analysis  of   a   very   carefully  thought- 
out  speech  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.   I'm  sure  he   wants  to  end  this  war 
and  no  one  wishes  him  well  any  more  than 
I  do    But  since  I'm  here.  I've  got  to  answer 
your    question.    He    approaches    the    subject 
quite  differently  from  the  manner  in  which 
I  approach  It.  Let  me  first  sey,  though,  that 
I'm    utterly    opposed    to    these    people    who 
are  talking  about  cutting  and  running.  I'm 
against   the   Republican   Senator   frc«n   New 
York's  proposal.  Senator  Goodell.  to  get  out 
our  troops  in  a  year  wllly-nllly.  I  think  we 
should   have   a   responsible  withdrawal.   But 
my  emphasis  has  been,  and  I  think  it  should 
be  on  winning  the  peaceful  contest  that  will 
come  after  the  fighting  stops.  The  flrst  thing 
we  must  do  is  do  everything  we  can  to  end 
the  fighting  and  I  think  we  could  have  made 
more   progress   In   that   direction.   As  far   as 
winning  the  peaceful   contest,  we've  got   to 
look  at    who   this   government  Is— President 
Tliieu    He  is  not  representative  of  the  people 
in  my  opinion  from  all  that  I've  heard.  To- 
day, you've  probably  noticed  that  the  most 
popular    man    in    South    Vietnam.    General 
Duong  Van  Minh   (Big  Mlnh)   proposed  that 
there  be  a  national  convention  to  consider 
the  future.  He  didn't  define  what  it  should 
be   but   it   should    combine   what    I've   been 
saying — all    of    the    non-communist    groups. 
This  Is  a  very  small  group  that  are  in  the 
government— we've     been     talking     to     him 
(President  Thieul    for  two  years   about   ex- 
panding his  base  and  he's  contracted  it  this 
last  time   <  he  changed  the  cabinet )     There's 
nothing  said  in  his  speech  about  that,  which 
to  me  is  the  all  impwrtant  question.  I  don't 
think  we  can  be  successful  In  Vietnamlzing 
the  war,  because  I  don't  think  they  can  carry 
the    weight.    People    should    consider    that. 
We  can  reduce  our  forces,  no  doubt,  we  can 
take  down  to  a  couple  of  hundred-thousand 
troops,  but  we  wlU  have  to  leave,  probably, 
for  many  years  a  very  large  force.  If  we  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  fighting  earnestly  and 
reduce  the  fighting,  we  can  possibly  get  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  expand  the  base  of  Uieir 
government  and  to  bring  together,  rally  all 
of  the   non-oommunlst   forces. 

ScALi.  President  Nixon.  Governor,  says 
nothing  at  all  about  the  ad^tsabdllty  of  some 
kind  ol  cease-fire.  Do  you  favor  this  as  a 
step? 

Harriman.  Well.  I  have  said  that  I  thought 
we  ought  to  have  taken  |that|  up  in  early 
(last]  November.  You  know,  the  trouble 
also— something  he  leaves  out— was  that  we 
expected  President  Thleu  to  have  his  repre- 
sentative in  Paris  on  November  2nd.  And 
then  progress  would  have  been  made.  The 
North  Vietnamese  had  disengaged  In  the 
northern  two  provinces  where  the  toughest 
fighting  had  been.  Ninety  percent  of  their 
troops  were  taken  out,  half  of  those  had  gone 
to  200  miles  north  of  the  DMZ  and  we  never 
had  a  chance  to  talk  about  it.  They  have 
stated  of  course,  that  the  February  and 
March  offensive  were  counter-offensive  to  our 
pressures.  Now,  whether  that's  true,  whether 
it  Isn't,  one  can't  judge,  but  they  did  give  us 
to  understand  that  if  we  wanted  to  accept 
the  status  quo  then  that  we  could  make 
progreas.  If  we  tried  to  improve  our  poslUon 
militarily,  th/!n  there  would  be — IJuat]  talk. 
Now,    even    after    this    table    question    was 
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BrtUed.  which  I  thought  was  a  steU  so  aa 
to  wait  unUl  Presld«nt  Nixon  waa  In— Maybe 
I  was  wrong.  But  President  ThJeu  nUd  he 
wouldn't  alt  down  privately  (with  the  NU"). 
Now,  aU  these  things  have  been  left  out,  and 
I  think  thla  shouid  be  very  carefully  debated 
by  the  Congress,  particularly  by  the  Fore4gn 
Relations  Committee  and  Uke  a  look  at 
where  we're  going. 

ScALi.  But  do  you  think  one  of  the  prompt 
step*  should  be  to  Initiate  a  cease-flre-to 
propose  a  cease-flre? 

Harriman.  Well,  1  think  the  llrst  thing  we 
should  do  la  to  begin  to  work  right  away  to 
freeze  the  reduction  In  the  flghUng;  to  an- 
nounce that  were  gplng  to  keep  this  fighting 
down.  To  insist  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
do  the  same  and  demand  the  same  thing  of 
the  other  side — working  toward  Uie  cease- 
fire. 

SCALI.  Right. 

Habbimak.  Cy  Vaace  wanU  to  have  a  cease- 
fire called  for  now.  If  that  is  what  Uie  Presi- 
dent proposes,  I  would  certainly  support  it 
Bcau.  Do  you  agtee  that  there  would  be  a 
blood  bath  In  SouUi  Vietnam  if  the  North 
Vletnameae  were  to  take  over. 

Hawuman.  Well,  you  know.  I  may  be  en- 
tirely wrong,  but  I  don't  think  from  the  talks 
we've  had  that  elUier  the  North  Vletnampse 
nor  their- colleague*  the  VC— NLP  want  to 
bave  a  oiUltary  taJoeover  They  want  to  see 
a  settlement.  I  think  they  assume  that  over 
a  period  of  years  thiey  can  win  out.  But  I'm 
sure  they'd  agree  It)  have  the  South  Inde- 
pendent from  the  N<)rth  for  five  or  ten  years 
They've  already  proposed  that  It  not  be  what 
they  call  a  communlkt  society. 

SCAU.  Do  you  see  aj  reign  of  terror  there? 

Haariman.  No.  Wet,  there  might  be  a  reign 

Vs  a  complete   (immedl- 

jre's  no  need — for  a  puU- 

^Ith  these  people  and  try 

^Is.  Now,  of  course,  the 

ne  inkling  that  he's  had 

d  Mr    Le  Due  Tho,  the 

.,„ _.. ___      eprescntatlve    In    Paris, 

a  very  responsible  m;  n  He's  a  member  of  the 
poUtburo,  and  I  wojld  have  liked  to  have 
se«n  some  talks  with  him.  Explore  with  him 
before  we  make  pro  josals  what  proposition 
they  have  to  make  o  us  I  think  we  could 
have  gotten  more  out  of  that — than  our  mak- 
ing formal  proposals. Inow  these  things — per- 
haps I'm  wrong,  butt  thU  Is  my  first  reac- 
tion, and  my  first  reliction  Is  that  we  ought 
to  give  more  thought  to  whom  we're  sup- 
porUng,  whom  President  Thleu  represents, 
how  much  poUUcal  liJBuence  he  has  In  the 
counuy  and  how  thid  group  could  win  the 
poimcal  contest  whfch  is  going  to  come 
after  the  fighting  stop  i. 

ScALi.  Governor,  'ou've  had  a  distin- 
guished career  as  a  p  alltlclan  In  the  United 
States.  You're  a  Governor  of  New  York,  so  I 
don't  heslt.ite  to  ask  you  a  question  of  this 
kind.  Do  you  think  t  nat  the  silent  majority 
In  the  United  States  will  rally  behind  the 
President  as  a  result  of  his  speech? 

Harriman.  I  don't  1  now  whether  It's  a  si- 
lent  majority  or  not  ir  whether  it's  a  silent 
minority.  I  Just  don't  enow.  You  can  pick  any 
poll  you  want.  There  vere  57",  for  the  Good- 
ell  resolution  In  one  poll.  There's  another  poll 
which  shows  that  64 p  of  the  people  want  to 
see  the  government  iti  Saigon  changed.  There 
are  other  polls  which  show  the  President  has 
the  support  of  the  paople.  I  think  he's  got  the 
full  support  of  the  beople— he  certainly  has 
got  my  support — in  hoping  he  will  develop 
a  program  for  peacs.  But  I  think  we  ve  gone 
so  far  In  Vietnam  *lhat  this  has  to  be  dls- 
cvissed  land]  cannot  be  accepted  without 
more  explanation  and  [lt|  seems  to  me  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  would 
be  a  very  fine  placo  for  that  discussion. 

ScALi.  I  gather,  then.  Governor,  you  were 
somewhat    dtsapp^iinted    In    the    President's 

approaih. 

HARniMAN  Well,  1  wouldn't  say  I  was  dis- 
appointed. I  was  not  surprised.  Because  this 
lb  about  what  I  thought  he  would  say  from 
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the  poslUons  he  had  previously  taken.  He's 
followed  the  adxdce  of  many  people  who  be- 
lieve this.  Many  people  who  advised  President 
Johnson — which  wasn't  successful — and  I'm 
not  sure  that  this  advice  would  be  successful 
In  the  future.  We  heard  Thleu  this  evening 
[If]  accurately  rep>orted  saying  "the  war  Is 
being  won  now— anyone  who  Is  a  neutralist 
Is  stupid  ".  Has  the  President  abandoned  the 
end  of  a  military — or  he  ruled  out  on  May  14 
a  military  solution.  There  are  so  many  things 
we've  got  to  know  about  this,  but  I  want  to 
end  this  by  saying  I  wish  the  President  well, 
I  hope  he  can  lead  us  to  peace.  But  this  U 
not  the  whole  storv  that  we've  heard  tonight. 
ScALi  Governor  H.arrlman,  thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr  Agnew's  Remarks 
To  gviarantee  In  advance  that  the  Presi- 
dent's plea  for  national  unity  would  be 
challenged,  one  network  trotted  out  Averell 
Harriman  for  the  occasion.  Throughout  the 
President's  mes.sage,  he  waited  In  the  wings 
When  the  President  concluded,  Mr.  Harri- 
man rsclted  perfectly.  He  attacked  the  Thleu 
Government  as  unrepresentative:  he  criti- 
cized the  President's  speech  for  various  de- 
ficiencies: he  twice  issued  a  call  to  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  debate 
Vietnam  once  again;  he  stated  his  belief 
that  the  Vietcong  cr  North  Vietnamese  did 
not  really  want  a  military  takeover  of  South 
Vietnam:  and  he  told  a  little  anecdote 
about  a  "very,  very  responsible"  fellow  he 
ha'l  met  In  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation. 
AU  in  all,  Mr.  Harriman  offered  a  broad 
range  of  gratuitous  advice— challenging  and 
contradicting  the  policies  outlined  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Where  the 
President  had  issued  a  call  for  unity.  Mr. 
Harriman  wa.<i  encouraging  the  country  not 
to  listen  to  him. 

ABOUT   MR.    HARRIMAN 

A  word  about  Mr.  Harriman.  For  10  months 
he  was  America's  chief  negotiator  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks— a  period  in  which  the 
United  States  swapped  some  of  the  greatest 
military  concessions  In  the  history  of  war- 
fare for  an  enemy  agreement  on  the  shape 
of  the  bargaining  table.  Like  Coleridge's 
Ancient  Mariner.  Mr.  Harriman  seems  to  be 
under  some  heavy  compulsion  to  Justify  his 
failure  to  anyone  who  will  listen.  And  the 
networks  have  shown  themselves  willing  to 
give   him  all   the  air  time  he  desires. 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN 
INDIANS  1969  CON-VENTION  RESO- 
LUTIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
tlie  privilege  last  month  of  attending  the 
26th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Congress  ol  American  Indians  in  Al- 
buquerque. N.  Mex.  At  that  convention,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  many 
of  the  representatives  from  the  more 
than  100  Indian  tribes,  and  to  discuss 
with  them  the  matters  for  consideration 
by  the  convention. 

These  matters  were  made  the  subject 
of  convention  resolutions,  to  be  voted 
upon  by  all  the  representatives  attend- 
ing. I  have  reviewed  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  convention,  and  because 
I  think  that  the  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  ones  dealing  with  substantive 
matters,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record,  as  follows: 


RESOLtTION  No.  1 — TRKATT  HUNTINO  AND 

Fishing  Rights 

Whereas,  In  their  respective  treaties  with 
the  United  States  Government  many  Indian 
tribes  retained  and  reserved  for  all  time  the 
right  to  hunt,  trap  and  fish  on  the  reserva- 
tion and  in  certain  areas  and  at  certain  usual 
and  Rcctistomed  places  outside  the  reserva- 
tions:  and 

Whereas,  these  treaties  have  never  been 
amended  and,  although  often  urged  by  Et.^te 
officials  and  others  to  do  so.  Congress  has 
never  limited  those  rights  or  offered  compen- 
sation for  the  wholesale  elimination  thereof 
(but  has  authorizetl  compensation  in  certain 
specific  ciuses  of  inundation  of  fishing  places  I . 
but  many  state  officials  and  others,  includ- 
ing specifically  the  states  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho,  have  for  many  years  sought 
to  avoid  or  eliminate  or  Ignore  those  treaty 
rights:   and 

Whereas,  the  efforts  of  the  state  officials 
ar«  actually  on  behalf  of  non-Indian  com- 
mercial fishermen  and  sportsmen.  r.nd  the 
state  regulatory  bodies  are  not  responsive  to 
Indian  needs,  and  in  many  instances  the 
states'  efforts  have  been  carried  out  through 
continuous  harassment,  arrests,  threats  of 
arrests  and  confiscation  of  guns  and  gear  \itl- 
llz?d  by  the  Indians,  and 

Whereas,  the  expense  to  the  tribes  of  con- 
tinually being  called  upon  to  defend  the 
treaty  riehts  promised  a  century  cr  more  ago, 
and  the  hardships  Imposed  upon  the  Indi- 
viduals who  suffer  such  harassment,  arrests, 
threats,  and  losses  are  becoming  intolerable, 
Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  f-e  Na- 
tional Ccnprcss  of  American  Indians.  In  Con- 
vention assembled  in  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico.  October  6-10.  1969.  hereby  adopts  the 
following: 

1.  The  steadfast  efforts  of  the  tribes  and 
their  members,  with  due  regard  for  the  con- 
servation of  game  and  fish,  to  defend  their 
treaty  rights  has  the  full  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians. 

2.  The  National  Congress  of  American  In- 
dians congratulates  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Justice  Department  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  their  efforts 
in  recent  years  to  support  and  defend  those 
treaty  rights  as  against  the  attacks  of  state 
officials  and  others. 

3.  The  states  and  their  officials  and  all 
others  are  hereby  called  upon  to  put  an  end 
to  their  harassment  and  other  conduct  de- 
r.cribed  a'iove.  and  to  allow  the  treaty  In- 
dians to  retain  their  treaty  rights  ajid  the 
culture  which  those  treaties  were  Intended 
to  preserve  as  long  as  the  Indians  wished  to 
preserve  it. 

4.  Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  fiir- 
ni.shed  to  the  wildlife  management  agencies 
of  such  states  as  designated  by  the  request 
of  any  meml>er  tribe  and  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  United  States  Justice 
Department. 

RrsoLtXTiON  No.  2— Indian  Schools 
Whereas,  for  many  years  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  school  facilities  located  at 
Chemawa.  north  of  Salem,  Oregon,  have  been 
used  almost  exclusively  for  the  education 
of  children  from  Alaska  and  from  the  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation,  by  reason  of  the  short- 
age of  facilities  near  their  homes,  and  at  the 
«ame  time  school  children  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  who  are  eligible  for  attending  In- 
dian schools  have  been  required  to  attend 
Chllocco.  Riverside.  Fort  Sill,  and  Concho 
Indian    Schools,    all    located    In    Oklahoma: 

and 

Whereas,  many  more  Echools  are  now  be. 
Ing  built  nearer  to  the  homes  of  the  Navajo 
children,  and  there  Is  hoped-for  progress 
in  connection  with  the  needs  of  Alaskan 
children:  and 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Aff:ilr3 
Btstes  that  it  Is  now  the  policy  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  to  phase  out  the 
Navajo  program  at  Chemawa  and  to  accept 
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appUcations  for  eligible  students  from  Pa- 
cific Northwest  tribes  for  attendance  at 
Chemawa,  and  also  states  that  there  are  now 
160  students  from  Pacific  Northwest  Tribes 
attending  Chemawa  out  of  a  total  enroU- 
ment  exceeding  850. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  In 
Convention  assembled  at  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  October  6-10.  1989.  hereby  adopts 
the  following:  That  the  above  described 
new  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Is  hereby  endorsed  as  Is  the  principle  that 
Indian  schools  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
sUould  be  the  principal  Indian  schools  at- 
tended by  children  from  Pacific  Northwest 
Tribes.  ,  , 

Further  resolved,  that  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  Is  urged  not  to  close  down  any 
Indian  boarding  schools  as  long  as  needed 
for  education  of  socially  deprived  Indian 
children. 

RESOLimoN    No.    3— Membership   in    Indian 
Tribal  Organizations 

Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
91st  Congress  S.  1301  which  Is  a  bill  relating 
to  membership  and  voting  rights  In  Indian 
tribal  organizations  and  would  provide  for 
absentee  ballots  to  those  members  living  off 
the  reservation  so  they  may  participate  In  all 
elections  and  referendums  pertaining  to  the 
tribe's  political  offices  or  to  its  tribal  estate: 
and 

Whereas,  said  bill  would  make  far-reach- 
ing changes  In  tribal  election  procedures: 
and 

Whereas,  passage  of  said  legislation  could 
very  well  shift  the  balance  of  political  power 
to  persons  more  interested  in  distributing 
tribal  assets  than  in  maintaining  the  res- 
ervation and  would  be  a  step  toward  lerml- 
mttlon  of  all  tribes:  and 

Whereas.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
It  Is  within  the  sovereign  prerogative  of  each 
tribe  to  determine  Its  own  membership  and 
election  procedures: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians.  In  Con- 
vention assembled  at  Alouquerque,  New 
Mexico,  October  6-10,  1969,  that  It  strongly 
objects  to  the  passage  of  S.  1301  in  view  of 
the  great  danger  It  poses  to  all  Indian  tribes 
in  the  United  States:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Senator  AUott. 
and  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AlTalrs.  and  to  other  committees  that 
be  considering  this  legislation. 

RlsoLt'TioN  No    4 — White  House  Confer- 
ence ON  Indian  Affairs 
Whereas,  there  has  been  introduced  In  the 
past     several     Congrerses     measures     which 
would  provide  for  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Indian  Affairs:  and 

Whereas,  from  past  experience  It  has  been 
proved  that  one  of  the  most  effective  meth- 
ods for  drawing  attention  to  a  national  prob- 
lem Is  to  call  a  "White  House  Conference", 
and  such  conferences  In  the  past  have  led 
directly  to  far-reaching  new  legislation  In 
the  fields  of  education,  civil  rights,  and  eco- 
nomical development;  and 

Whereas,  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Affairs  would  make  It  p>08slble  for 
eligible  states  to  bring  together,  prior  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Affairs, 
Interested  citizens  to  discuss  proMema  In  the 
state  and  make  recommendations  for  appro- 
priate action  to  be  taken  at  local,  state  and 
federal  levels,  and  said  bill  would  provide  for 
a  sum  of  money  to  assist  In  carrying  on  said 
conferences:  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Indians,  In  the  past  conventions  has 
passed  resolutions  endorsing  such  legisla- 
tion calling  for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Affairs;  and 

Whereaa,  It  la  necessary  that  Congress  con- 
sider a  new  Indian  poUcy  which  would  make 
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It  possible  for  interested  citizens  to  overcome 
a  depressing  situation  which  has  been  viv- 
idly described  by  former  President  Johnson, 
as  well  as  President  Nixon; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  in 
Convention  assembled  at  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico.  October  6-10.  1969,  that  it  respect- 
fully requests  the  91st  Congress  to  pass  leg- 
islation which  would  provide  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Affairs:   and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  members  of  the 
91st  Congress  of  the  United  States  so  that 
members  will  introduce  and  pa?s  legislation 
calhng  for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Affair.<! 

RusoLVTioN  No.  5 — Mining  Regulations 
Whereas,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall.  shortly  before  leaving  office, 
approved  with  only  minor  changes  proposed 
regulations  governing  the  surface  explora- 
tion, mining,  and  reclamation  of  Indian 
lands,  the  new  regulations  (25  CFR,  Part 
177)  being  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
lor  January  18.  1969:  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  new  regulations 
were  strongly  opposed  by  tribal  leaders  of 
many  Indian  Reservations  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  regulaUons  are  in  apparent  dU re- 
gard for  Indian  property  rights  and  long  rec- 
ognized principles  of  tribal  self-government: 
and 

Whereas,  tlie  new  regulations  as  pubUshed 
do  not  give  either  tribal  cr  individual  land- 
owners any  real  voice  In  the  use  of  their 
property:  and 

Whereas,  the  new  regulations  will  un- 
doubtedly hold  Ijack  reservation  mineral  de- 
velopment: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
National  C^jngress  of  Amer.can  Indians,  in 
Convention  assembled  at  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico.  October  6-10.  1969.  strongly  opposes 
the  new  regulations  to  Title  25,  Part  177.  and 
respectfully  requests  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  Walter  J.  Hlckel  to  reconsider  the  fi- 
nal regulations  as  now  published  so  as  to 
provide  for  tnbal  consultation  and  approval 
of  any  plan  for  the  surface  exploration,  min- 
ing and  reclamation  of  Indian  lands. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  the  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Louis  Bruce, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  other 
members  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
concerned  with  the  mining  regulationsi. 

RESOLtrrioN  No.  6 — BIA  Transfer  to 
Department  of  HEW 

Whereas,  on  February  24.  1968,  Alvln  M, 
Josephy,  Jr..  submitted  to  the  Wliite  House, 
upon  request,  a  study  of  the  American  Indian 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Aflalrs,  with  rec- 
ommendations; and 

Whereas,  the  main  recommendation  Is  to 
place  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  an 
Independent  agency  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  with  an  alternative  pro- 
posal to  transfer  Its  principal  functions  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare; and 

Whereas,  the  AflUlated  Tribes  of  the  North- 
west Indians  and  other  tribes  throughout 
the  United  States  have  gone  on  record  against 
such  transfer;  and 

Whereas,  it  would  be  speculative,  even  dan- 
gerous, to  assume  that  the  placement  of  the 
Bureau  as  an  independent  agency  or  In  the 
HEW  could  produce  results  beyond  those  now 
achieved,  with  the  Congress  coming  across 
consistently  with  appropriations  needed  and 
requested; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians  In  Con- 
vention assembled  October  6-10.  1969  that  it 
go  on  record  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  rec- 
ommendation, calling  upon  its  officers  and 
membership  to  appear  at  hearings  In  the 
Congress  and  wherever  opposition  may  be  ef- 
fectively advanced,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons; 


( 1  i  Any  failures  of  the  Bureau  In  the  past 
were  due  In  the  main  to  interferences  In 
operation  by  higher  authorities  within  the 
Department  of  the  interior  and  by  congres- 
sional statements  of  policy,  with  Inadequate 
appropriations  to  assure  sustained  progress; 

(2)  The  detachment  of  the  Bureau  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  could  lead  to 
restatement  of  policy  and  principles,  such  as 
attended  the  transfer  of  Indian  health  to 
HEW.  but  on  a  wider  and  more  devastating 
scale  in  reference  to  treaty  and  other  fvmda- 
mental  rights: 

(3)  Indians  trlbally  and  individually  are 
making  progress  and  we  feel  assured  that  this 
progress  could  be  further  stimulated  and  ac- 
celerated by  the  proper  reorientation  of  ex- 
ecutive authority  in  a  reorganization  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  respect  to 
Indian  Affairs. 

R'  son  TiOTv  NO.  7  —Indian  Actors  in 
Television  and  Movies 

Whereas,  television  and  movie  producers 
and  televi:;ion  networks  use  much  material 
portraying  the  American  Indian  in  which 
they  use  individuals  of  other  than  luduui 
origin  to  pcrtrav  the  roles:   and 

Whereas,  the  American  Indian  has  pride 
in  hlB  race  and  culture  and  members  o!  the 
group  bhould  be  used  to  represent  the  race 
m  the  public  media; 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  in 
Convention  assembled  at  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico,  October  6-10.  1969.  shall  pursue 
every  reasonable  course  of  action  to  en- 
courage television  and  movie  producers  and 
television  networks  to  use  Indians  to  por- 
tray Indians  in  their  programs, 

Ar.d.  be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  special 
committee  be  appointed  to  review  movies 
and  television  programs  deahng  with  In- 
dians and  determine  whether  such  movies 
and  television  programs  are  detrimental  to 
the  Indian  people  of  this  country  and  t.<ke 
all    appropriate    action   thereafter. 

Resolvtion  No.  8 — Save  the  Children 
Federation 
Whereas,  the   rave   the   Children  Federa- 
tion   has   established    a    long   standing   rec- 
ord of  selfless  and  valuable  service  to  Amer- 
ican Indians  throughout  the  United  States: 

and 

Whereas,  through  their  efforts,  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  benefit  of  deserving 
Indian  children  on  many  reservations  and 
additional  sums  have  been  made  available 
to  assist  Indian  communities  In  the  de- 
velopment cf  social,  economic  and  domes- 
tic  projects:    and 

Whereas,  the  thousands  of  SCP  sponsors 
have  been  brought  Into  closer  contact  with 
and  have  developed  a  better  understanding 
cf  the  problems  and  homellfe  of  individual 
Indian  children  and  Indian  families  living 
en  the  various  reservations:    and 

Whereas,  the  efforts  and  achievements  of 
the  SCF  have  been  recognized  by  national 
leaders  and  made  a  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians  in  its 
26th  Annual  Convention,  assembled  at  Al- 
buquerque. New  Mexico.  October  6-10.  1969, 
commend  and  express  Its  appreciation  to 
the  Save  the  Children  Federation  for  ita 
efforts   on  behalf   cf   all   American   Indians. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Save  the 
Children  Federation  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue the  good  work  that  It  Is  now  doing. 

P.E30LtrnoN  No.  9 — Red  Lake  Bamd  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians  Opfobb  BIA  TaAKSFRa 
V/hereas.  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Education  has  before  It  for  consl«lera- 
tlon  reprganlzatlon  o«  the  Buveaa  of  Indian 
Affairs:  and 
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WhereM,  the  Indians  should  have  their 
programs  co-ordinated   under  one   office. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  reaolved.  that  the  Bed 
Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indiana  opposee  any 
transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  func- 
tions in  whole  or  In  part  to  any  other  Execu- 
tive Office,  CooMnlsslon  or  Department,  but 
that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  remain  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  have  its  separate  Under-Secre- 
tary of  Interior  or  the  Commissioner  of  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  be  given  Under-Secre- 
tary of  Interior  status. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Bduoatlon.  other  Congressional 
Committees.  Members  of  Congress.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. National  Council  on  Indian  Opportu- 
nity, and  Minnesota  State  Indian  Affairs 
Commission  requesting  their  earnest  support. 

ResoLtmoN  No.  10 — Snohomish  RtsiaiVATiON 
Whereas,  the  Snohomish  Tribe  has  never 
received  Its  own  reservation,  despite  a  treaty 
promise  to  do  so.  and  Its  members  have  been 
located  on  public  domain  allotments  or  on 
the  Tulallp  Reservation; 

Now  be  It  resolved,  that  the  National  Con- 
greSSM  AmerlCBn  Indians  support  the  efforts 
of  WW  Snohomish  Tribe  to  obtain  lU  own 
reservation. 

Resolution  No.  U — Construction  of  Bridce 

KT     CHARCING     KAGLE     BAT 

Whereas,  construction  of  the  Qarrlson  Dam 

on  the  Missouri  River  resulted  in  the  inun- 

•datlon    of    substantial    portions    of    the    Ft. 

Berthold   Indian   Reservation   and  split   the 

reservation  Into  five  parts;  and 

Whereas,  the  former  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  portions  of  the  reservation 
separated  by  the  Missouri  River  have  been 
cut  with  a  resultant  severe  adverse  effect  on 
the  economy  of  the  reservation;  and 

Whereas,  the  Three  Afflllated  Tribes  of  the 
Ft  Berthold  Reservation  have  supported  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Oarrlson 
Reservoir  on  the  reservation  at  Charging 
Eagle   Bay. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  sup- 
port the  Three  Afflllated  Tribes  of  North 
Dakota  in  securing  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  to  construct  a  bridge 
at  that  site  to  remedy  the  damage  to  the 
reservation  created  by  the  construction  of 
the  Oarrlson  Dame. 

RESoLtmoK  No.   12 — Taos  Blue  Lake 

Whereas,  Taos  Pueblo  has  for  more  than 
half  a  century  been  seeking  the  return  of 
Its  sacred  Blue  Lake  Area,  consisting  of 
48,000  acres  la  northern  New  Mexico,  wrong- 
fully seized  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
Incorporated  In  the  National  Forest;  and 

Whereas,  the  findings  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  In  September  1965.  leave  no 
doubt  about  the  Justice  of  the  Bill.  H.R.  471. 
sponsored  In  the  Congress  by  Representative 
James  A.  Haley,  which  would  place  the  Blue 
Lake  Sanctuary  In  trust  and  preserve  It 
Intact  as  a  wilderness  for  its  rightful  Indian 
owners;  and 

Whereas,  that  BUI.  which  has  twice  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  Sulxjommit- 
tee  on  Indian  Affairs;  and 

Whereas,  that  Subcommittee  Is  also  con- 
sidering 3.  730  introduced  by  Senator  Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson,  which  would  deprive  Taos 
Pueblo  of  many  of  the  limited  rights  it  now 
holds  to  the  Blue  Lake  Sanctuary;   and 

Whereas,  passage  of  H.R.  471  by  the  US. 
Senate  would  signal  a  repudiation  of  past 
prejudice  and  discrimination  for  all  Indians 
and  Indian  tribes,  not  only  for  the  Pueblo  of 
Taos,  and  would  usher  in  a  new  day  of 
respect  and  honor  for  the  Indian  cultures 
and  religion; 


Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this 
Convention  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  hereby  urges  the  memlaers 
of  the  Sulxjommlttee  on  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  U.S.  Senate  as  a  whole  to  protect  Indian 
rights  and  religious  freedonw  by  supporting 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  471  to  return  owner- 
ship of  the  48,000  acre  Blue  Lake  Sanctuary 
to  Taos  Pueblo,  and  rejecting  S.  750,  which 
would  infringe  upon  these  rights  and  free- 
doms. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  all  memlaers  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs   and   other   US.    Senators. 

Resolution  No.  13 — Establishment  or  a 
National  Indian  Boakd  of  EU)ucation 
Whereas,  several  proposals  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  education  of  American  Indians  have 
been  presented  to  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  at  lU  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico  Convention;  and 

Whereas,  all  of  these  proposals  have 
stressed  and  emphasized  the  importance  of 
maximum  participation  and  Involvement  of 
American  Indians  in  assessing  quality  edu- 
cation for  their  children,  and  assuming  the 
responsibility  and  authority  for  the  opera- 
tion of  schools  where  feasible;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposal  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Indian  Board  of 
Education  appears  to  be  worthy  of  further 
study  and  exploration  for  Its  possibilities  for 
reorganizing  and  improving  Indian  education 
at  all  levels;  and 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians  that  an 
Education  Committee  be  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  propKisal  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Indian  Board  of 
Education  in  more  specific  details  In  cooper- 
ation with  other  Indian-directed  education 
organizations  and  the  Senate  Subconunlttee 
on  Indian  education,  and  further  that  the 
detailed  proposal  be  submitted  to  Indian 
groups  at  the  local  levels  for  any  additional 
suggestions  and  recommendations,  and  fur- 
ther that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Education  be  requested  to  withhold  Its 
final  report  until  the  above  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

Resolution   No.    14 — Johnson-0"Mallet 
Funds 

Whereas.  States  and  school  districts  often 
direct  Johnson-OMalley  Public  Law — 874 
and  similar  Federal  Funds  to  non-Indian 
purposes; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  Johnson- 
O'Malley  funds  and  other  special  education 
funds  granted  to  school  districts  by  virtue 
of  Indian  children  attending  school  In  those 
districts  be  not  released  to  those  districts  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  until 
an  Indian  Advisory  Committee  shall  have 
satisfied  Itself  that  these  funds  are  actually 
to  be  used  for  programs  specifically  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Indian  students,  rather 
than  as  supplemental  funds  for  general  pro- 
grams; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  will  make 
representations  to  this  effect  to  the  Super- 
intendents of  Public  Instructions  In  the 
various    States; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  among  the  re- 
quirements for  the  receipt  of  such  Federal 
monies  by  a  school  district,  shall  be  the 
eligibility  of  resident  Indians  without  tax- 
able real  estate,  to  vote  In  all  school,  school 
board  and  school  tax  levy  elections  and.  If 
otherwise  eligible,  to  serve  on  the  school 
board. 

Resolution  No.  15 — Establishment  or 

Indian  Education  Committee 
Whereas,  the  Education  of  Indian  children 
both   on   and  off   the  reservation   is  given   a 
high   priority   by   the   National   Congress    of 
American  Indians;  and 


Whereas,  the  National  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Indlajis  Is  desirous  of  positioning  itself 
as  the  spokesman  of  all  Indians,  both  on  and 
off  the  reservation  on  all  matters,  especially 
Indian  Education;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  no  voice  of  NCAI  for  In- 
dian {Education  in  the  form  of/or  an  Educa- 
tion Co-ordlnator,  and  Education  Committee; 
and 

Whereas,  the  lack  of  a  Education  Co-ordt- 
nator  or  standing  Indian  Education  Commit- 
tee at  NCAI  is  to  the  detriment  of  Indian 
children  and  to  the  total  voice  of  NCAI  in 
Indian  affairs,  because  It  results  In  non- 
Indians  writing  education  programs  for  In- 
dians, thus  reducing  the  self-determinism 
of  Indians  at  all  levels  of  education,  from 
pre-school  through  post-grad;  and 

Whereas.  NCAI  seeks  to  alleviate  this  detri- 
ment and  strengthen  Indian  autonomy  on  the 
education  of  Indian  children. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Executive  Council  be  directed  to  set  up  Im- 
mediately a  standing  committee  on  Indicin 
Education,  all  of  whom  will  be  Indian,  and 
this  committee  will  select.  If  desired  an  In- 
dian Education  Co-ordlnator.  This  proposed 
Education  Co-ordlnator  and  this  proposed 
committee  would  be  charged  with  liaison  be- 
tween U.S.  Office  of  Eucatlon.  National  Edu- 
caUon  Association.  NaUonal  Council  of  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  Educators.  BIA.  Uni- 
versities. Educational  Labs,  AH  Tribal  Gov- 
ernments, and  other  National,  State,  and  Lo- 
cal organizations  who  are  desirous  of  Improv- 
ing Indlaji  Education.  Tribal  reaction  to  ALL 
Indian  Education  proposals  will  be  a  reality 
through  Implementation  of  this  resolution. 

Resolution  No.  16 — Indian  Water  Rights 

Whereas,  land  without  water  Is  like  a  body 
without  blood.  A  tiny  fraction  of  their  once 
vast  domains  remain  In  Indian  ownership  to- 
day, and  many  of  these  remaining  lands,  for 
which  the  United  States  has  a  trust  responsi- 
bility to  the  Indian  owners,  are  now  threat- 
ened with  the  expropriation  of  the  water  the 
Indians  must  have  to  make  their  lands  valu- 
able and  useable;  and 

Whereas,  the  Interests  fighting  the  Indians 
for  their  water  and  water  rights  are  well- 
flnanced.  well-represented  and  politically 
powerful.  Some  of  these  adverse  Interests,  In- 
cluding the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  are  w^lthln  the 
Trustee's  own  Department;  and 

Whereas,  among  the  tribes,  and  there  are 
many  more,  whose  property  and  property 
rights  are  threatened  by  attempts  to  deprive 
them  of  their  water  are:  the  Fort  Hall  Tribe. 
San  Ildefonso  Pueblo,  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe, 
the  Flathead  Tribe,  the  Colorado  River  Tribe, 
the  Yakima  Tribe,  the  Agua  Callente  Tribe, 
and  the  Pyramid  Lake  Tribe,  possibly  the 
most  outrageous  and  urgent  case  of  all;  and 

Whereas,  although  In  some  cases,  the  Trus- 
tee has  promised  to  take  steps  to  protect 
vital  Indian  claims  for  water,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  been  unwilling  or  unable 
to  take  the  immediate  and  effective  action 
necessary  today  to  assure  Indian  ownership 
of  these  rights  tomorrow. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indiana 
pledges  the  full  power  of  Its  resources  and  in- 
fluence to  support  the  efforts  which  Indians 
themselves  must  take  in  the  absence  of  ac- 
tion by  the  Trustee  to  protect  and  secure 
the  water  and  water  rights  necessary  for  their 
present  and  future  needs,  and  to  this  end. 

1.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
will  continue  its  efforts  to  persuade  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  vigorously  claim 
and  secure  for  the  Indian  people,  to  whom 
it  has  a  trustee  responsibility  of  the  highest 
order,  full  ownership,  control  and  use  of  all 
water  and  water  rights  for  which  they  have 
a  claim  or  entitlement  and  future  needs. 

2.  The  National  Congress  of  American  In- 
dians will  assist  tribes  and  Indian  groups 
who  must  themselves  take  Immediate  action 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  their  water  and  water 


rtghtB.  and  hence  the  loss  of  *»«  value  and 
!^efumes«  of  their  lands,  and  the  Indian  s 
hope  for  survival  and  progress. 

3  The  NaUonai  Congress  of  American  In- 
dian, will  tpoxxMOT  and  support  ftnanrfal 
crants  from  foundations  and  other  sourees 
to  aid  those  tribes  and  groups  which  ha\e 
Lcen  carrying  the  full  burden  and  expense 
of  their  battle  for  water,  both  in  the  courts 
It  law  and  In  the  courts  of  public  opinion 

4  The  National  Congress  of  American  In- 
d  ans  recognizes  the  crUls  facing  the  Pyamld 
Lake  Tribe  Is  typical  of  the  EituaUon  that 
iJes  and  will  face  other  tribes,  and  that 
this  shocking  crisis  will  bankrupt  those  peo- 
ple who  have  fo  valiantly  carried  on  their 
flcht  alone,  unices  they  are  assisted  m  carry- 
fng  on  a  cause  that  will  establish  precedents 
of  vital  importance  for  the  protection  of  all 
Indian  property  rights.  ,     „  r„ 

5  The  National  Congress  of  American  In- 
diana recommends  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  of  Indian  Icuders 
to  recommend  effective  action  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Indian  water  rights.  It  also  recom- 
mends the  establishment  by  the  appropr  ate 
wency  of  a  department  adequately  stalled 
to  be  responsible  for  the  necessary  water  svir- 
vevs  reskrch  data  gathering  legal  analysis 
Ind  ot^er  work,  with  full  authority  to  take 
an  action,  including  legal  action,  "eces.ary 
?o  protect  Indian  water  claims  and  rights 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  pecple  and 
future  generations  of  Indians. 

RESOLtrrioN  No.   17-Indians  of 
Louisiana 
Whereas,  there  are  over  5.000  Indian  peo- 
ple ll"ng  in  the  state  of  Louisiana  In  dire 

^Wh'ere«!'these  Indian  people  have  not  re 
ceived  any  help  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  or  the  State  of  Louisiana; 

NOW.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  through 
Its  Washington,  D.C.  (staff)  the  Natlona 
Congress  of  American  Indians  wUl  render  a i 
pos^ble  assistance  to  these  Indian  people  of 
Louisiana. 


RESOLUTION  No.  IB— Pyramid  Lake 
Whereas,  the  National  Congress  oi  f^er- 
ican  Indians  had  In  the  past  supported  the 
Pyramid  Lake  Tribe  in  Ite  struggle  to  pre- 
Urwe  Its  property  and  property  rights  partl- 
Sly  1"  ^ter  and  water  rights  for  the 
^nt^nance  and  preservation  of  Pyramid 
Lake  the  principal  asset  remaining  to  the 
Pyrainid  Lake  Indians;  and  c^^^.h 

Whereas,  if  the  Indian  owners  of  P>jamid 
Lake  are  assured  of  their  right  to  sufficient 
water  to  restore  its  naUonally  known  fishery 
and  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  lake  lor 
recreation  and  for  conservation,  our  peop  e 
will  have  a  fair  chance  to  survive  economi- 
callv  and  socially;  ^    „ 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional congress  of  American  Indians  and  the 
representatives  of  other  groups  interested  in 
juitice  for  Indians  be  requested  to  support 
the  Pyramid  Lake  Tribe  in  Its  struggle  to 
maintain  its  property  and  P'-°P«'^y  J^.^hts 
and  most  particularly  to  support  the  Tribes 
long  struggle  for  water  to  maintain  and 
preserve  Pyramid  Lake,  the  major  asset  of 
the  Tribe  without  which  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic advancement  to  its  Indian  owners  is 
Impoesible. 

Resolution  No.  19 -Channeling  of  Federal 
Funds 

Whereas  there  is  an  increasing  poUcy  to 
channel  federal  funds  through  state  agen- 
cies; and  . 

Whereas,  while  this  policy  may  be  gen- 
f  rally  beneficial  to  state  agencies  and  state 
entitles  such  as  cities  and  counties  but  is 
extremely  prejudicial  to  reservaUons  and 
tribes  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  state 
political  system;  ^   .  ,  ^       , 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  federal 
funds  available  to  Indian  tribes  and  reserva- 
tions be,  as  far  as  possible,  without  denying 


tribes  the  benefit  of  funds  that  should  or 
mus.  come  through  state  agencies  channeled 
directly  to  the  trll>e8  and  reservations  rather 
than  through  the  state  government. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  20— JiM  THORPE— RESTORA- 
TION OF  Honors 
Whereas.  Jim  Thorpe.  Sac  and  Fox  In- 
dian was  a  true  American  athlete  born  in 
Prague.  Oklahoma,  May  13,  1888.  and  edu- 
cated at  Haskell  Institute.  Lawrence,  Kan- 
sas and  Carlisle  Indian  School,  Carlisle.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Whereas.  Jim  Thorpe  was  a  member  of  the 
United    States    Olympic    Team    during    the 
Olympic  Games  of  1912  and  wherein  he  won 
the   Decathlon    and    the    Pentathlon   events; 
Be  It  resolved,  we  do  hereby  support  tne 
efforts   of   the   Carlisle   Junltr    Chamber    of 
Cijmmerce    to    petition    the    United    States 
Olvmplc   Committee   and   mi.ke  cause  before 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  to  hold 
an  extraordinary  hearing  to  review  the  find- 
ings of  the  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee in  1912.  to  the  end  "hat  it  may  be  f^und 
that  Jim  Tliorpe.  Sac  and  Fox  Indian,  was  a 
•-ue    amateur    within    the    meaning    of    the 
r,-ics  and  within  the  contemporary  standard 
Lf    his    time,    and    in    fact    within    present 
standards,    that    there    may    be    restored    to 
him    h's  people  and  his  country  the  rightful 
recognition    which    he    singularly    and    val- 
iantly  achieved,   that   the   honor    and   glory 
of  his  achievements  may  be  restored  to  the 
official  1912  Olympic  Books. 

RESOLUTION    No.    21— TRANSFER   OF   BIA    SERV- 
ICES TO  Ft.  Thompson  and  the  Creation  of 
THE  CROW  Creek  Indlan  Agency 
Whereas.  In  the  late  fall  of  1954  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  relocated  its  services  from 
Fort  Thompson  to  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  thus 
creating   undue   hardship   on   Indian    people 
under   their   Jurisdiction,  who   do   not    have 
adequate    or    dependable    transportation    to 
make    periodic    treks    to    the    present    head- 
quarters; and 

Whereas  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe  stress 
the  fact  that  social  problems  and  economic 
problems  which  prevail  can  be  alleviated  or 
improved  If  the  Bureau's  services  were  closer 
to  the  problem,  and  a  more  realistic  approach 
could  be  devised  If  the  two  tribes  and  the 
Bureau  could  cooperatively  work  on  the  bet- 
terment of  the  reservations;  and  ,      ,    ,. 

Whereas  with  the  establishment  of  the 
new  Neighborhood  Center  or  as  improvements 
are  completed  on  other  tribal  facUlttes  It  will 
be  possible  to  provide  adequate  office  space 
for  all  the  departments  now  headquartered  at 
Pierre,  South  Dakota;  and 

Whereas,  the  office  rental  to  be  charged  will 
be  no  more  or  no  less  than  that  now  paid 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  at  their  Pierre 

location:  „ 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  be  re- 
quested to  return  all  services  of  the  Btireau 
of  Indian  Affairs  from  Pierre.  South  Dakota 
to  Fort  Thompson.  South  Dakota,  and  im- 
prove the  dav  to  day  services  to  the  Crow 
Creek  and  Lower  Brule  Indian  ReservaUons. 


2  The  first  five  In  alphabetical  order  of 
the  remaining  tribes  which  have  at  least 
twenty  five  members; 

3.  The  five  Indian-controlled  statewide  or- 
ganizations with  the  largest  membership; 
and 

4.  The  five  Indian-controlled  urban  or- 
ganizations with  the  largest  membership; 

The  remaining  five  members  are  to  be 
designated  by  the  foregoing  twenty  members, 
by  majority  vote  at  their  first  meeting:  and 

Whereas,  there  are  approximately  seven 
thousand  California  Indians  residing  en 
seventy-six  reservations  and  rancherlas  and 
npprox'lmatclv  ninety  two  thousand  Indians 
re'ldin?  elsewhere  In  California  who  are  not 
all  California  Indians,  therefore,  creating  a 
D-ssible  siluaUcn  where  several  members  of 
the  proposed  California  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mlnatlcn  Planning  Commission  cculd  be 
non-Callfcrnla  Indians;  and 

Whereas  the  reservation  and  rancherla  In- 
dians are  in  the  mlnorltv  aid  the  propored 
composition  cf  the  membership  of  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  vrould  be  In  •  •  •  to  Insure 
^^e  .  '  •  of  this  minority  group  would 
be  represented,  and 

Whereas,  the  Inter-Trihal  Council  repre- 
sents thlrtv  seven  reservations  and  rural  In- 
dian organizations  constituting  a  member- 
ship of  approximately  ten  thousand  Indians 
m  California  with  the  proposed  membersh  p 
composition  under  the  Act  providing  for  only 
one  representative  member  on  the  Planning 
Commission;  and 

Wher  a<=  this  Act  propose  that  the  qualifi- 
cation cf  a  member  to  sit  on  the  Commission 
when  it  is  inltlallv  established  shall  be  de- 
cided bv  majority  vote  of  the  Temporary 
Q  lalification  Committee  of  the  Commission 
which  shall  consist  of  one  member  selected 
bv  the  governing  body  of  ( 1)  California  Indi- 
an Education  Association;  < 2)  •  California 
Indian  Legal  Services;  and  (3)  Inter-Trlbal 
Council   cf  Cahfornia;    and  „„,„„ 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  governing 
bndv  of  the  California  Legal  Services  are  not 
all  indlan  and  because  the  conta-oUlng  In- 
terest of  the  California  Indian  Education  As- 
sociation and  California  Indian  Legal  Serv- 
ices are  one  and  the  same,  therefore  the 
Temporary  Qualifications  Committee  of  the 
proposed  "commission  would  be  controlled 
bv  these  two  organizatlcns;  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  governing 
bodv  of  the  CaUfornia  Indian  Legal  Services 
refused  to  vote  on  this  propo^  Act_  The 
members  of  the  governing  fccdy  directed  that 
the  proposed  act  be  distributed  to  all  Indian 
Kroups  in  California  for  approval  or  dls^- 
proval.  Time  has  not  been  allowed  for  this 
proposed  Act  to  be  distributed  to  all  Inter- 
ested Ir.dian  groups  for  their  due  conslder- 
a';' n  and  action; 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indian  opposes 
the  passage  of  the  proposed  Act  labeled  as 
the  California  Indian  Self-Detennination 
Act  and  declares  that  said  proposed  Act  is 
vaeue  and  uncertain  in  its  terms  and  is  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  all  California  Indians. 
Be  it  further  resolved.  th»  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  be  sent  to  Congressman  Tunney. 
Senator  Church  and  other  interested  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen.     • 


RESOLUTION  NO     22— CALIFORNIA  IND1.\M  SELF- 
DETERMINATION     ACT 

Whereas,  an  Act  has  been  proposed  to  be 
known  as  the  California  Indian  Sell  Deter- 
mination Act  establishing  a  California  In- 
dian Self-DetermlnaUon  planning  commis- 
sion; and  .  .       ,.  _. 

Whereas,  this  proposed  Act  provides  that 
the  composition  of  the  proposed  Commission 
shall  consist  of  twenty-five  members  with 
twenty  members  designated  by  the  governing 
body  of  each  of  the  following  organizations 
In  California: 

1  The  five  tribes  with  the  largest  member- 
ship irrespective  of  whether  such  tribes  are 
officially  recognized  by  the  Bureau  of  Indians 
Affairs; 


RESOLLTTON  NO.  23— REATTniMATION  OF  PBE- 
VIOT7S  POSmON  ON  THE  OMWTBTJS  BILL.  COL- 
VILLE    TERMINATION.     WATER    LEVEL    OF    THE 

AMERICAN    Falls    Dam.    Construction    of 

Beaver  Dam.  Etc. 

Whereas  at  the  la«t  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Congress  of  Amrelcan  Indians, 
resolutions  were  adopted  against  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Colvllle  Confederated  Wbes  the 
Omnibus  BlU  (5918.  5919,  6920,  HJl.  6717 
6718.  6719.  6720).  the  proposed  elevation  of 
the  water  level  of  the  American  Palls  Dam, 
the  construction  of  Beaver  Dam,  and  reces- 
sion cf  Resolution  108:  and 

Whereas,  the  eituation  to  which  the  fore- 
going resoluuons  were  addressed  is  Uie  s.inie 
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now  as  before,  calling  for  a  reafllrmatlon  of 
our  poeltlon  at  this  time; 

Now.  therefcB-e,  be  It  resolved,  that  such 
resolutions,  as  passed  at  the  last  convention, 
be  hereby  reaffirmed  by  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Amerloui  Indians  in  convention  and 
the  President  and  Executive  Director  of  the 
organization  be  directed  to  take  any  action 
that  be  necessary  thereon. 

BEsOLirrtoN   No.   24 — Taxation 

Whereas,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  not  retreated  from  Its  systematic  efforts 
to  lax  Income  derived  by  Indians  and  tribes 
from  trust  and  restricted  property:  and 

Whereas,  the  tax  exemption  and  Immu- 
nities guaranteed  to  Indians,  which  are  con- 
stantly under  attack  in  individual  cases,  are 
best  defended  and  protected  by  Indians  and 
their  organizations  acting  together  and  col- 
laborating In  tihe  mutual  protection  of  these 
valuable  rlght«;   and 

Whereas,  the  case  of  Stevens  vs  Commis- 
sioner, taxing  on  Indian  income  from  trust 
land  he  had  purchased,  api>ears  to  have  been 
lost  because  of  a  failure  to  adequately  pre- 
sent  the  law  In   favor  of  the  Indians;    and 

Whereas,  that  the  National  Congcess  of 
American  Indians  and  Its  legal  counsel  have 
now  become  Involved  In  the  appeal  of  that 
casffr" 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation about  pending  tax  cases  which 
have  ImplicBtions  for  other  tribes  and 
Indians. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  express 
our  approval  to  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  staff  and  its  legal  counsel 
for  becoming  Involved  in  the  case  of  Stevens 
vs  Commissioner,  and  the  whenever  appro- 
priate and  advisable  It  do  so  in  other  cases 
so  that  genoral  Indian  tax  exemption  will 
be  protected, 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  direction 
taken  in  this  respect  be  it  legislation  or 
court,  action,  be  left  to  the  officers  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and 
their  attorneys  with  the  duty  to  counsel 
with  tribal  attorneys  concerned  with  the 
problem. 

Resolutiok  No.  25 — Indian  Sovereicntt 

Whereas,  we  as  tribes  believe  that  we  must 
make  our  own  decisions  and  thereby  deter- 
mine our  destiny,  as  exemplified  by  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  policy  for  the  last  few  years 
and  as  exemplified  by  representatives  of  the 
Nixon  Administration;   and 

Whereas,  various  statewide  Indian  agencies 
have  become  incorporated  under  stale  laws 
to  provide  s<^me  particular  government  serv- 
ice to  Indians:   and 

Whereas,  this  vast  array  of  agencies  are 
outside  responsible  federal  or  state  govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  we  believe  these  agencies  are 
beneficial  to  some  extent,  but  frequently  lack 
adequate  Internal  administrative  controls, 
resulting  In  an  inferior  quality  of  service; 
and 

Whereas,  this  lack  of  administrative  con- 
trols was  originally  designed  to  provide 
maximum  Indian  involvement,  however,  even 
though  one  Indian  member  from  each  tribe 
does  sit  on  an  agency  board,  local  tribal  in- 
volvement is  not  to  our  expectations  due  to 
Iti.ck  of  local  tribal  sophistication  and  other 
reasons;  and 

Whereas,  these  decisions  made  by  these 
agencies  result  in  the  gradual  chipping  away 
of  the  remnants  of  our  tribal  sovereignty; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  federal  agencies 
concerned  consider  cross-funding  in  order  to 
pool  funds  In  either  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs or  governing  t>odles  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions; and 


Be  It  further  resolved,  that  in  no  way 
would  thU  effort  at  cordlnatlon  lead  toward 
termination  of  the  special  federal  trust  re- 
lationship  to   Indian   tribes. 

Resolution  No.  26 — Indian  Pahticipation  on 
State.  Pedebal  and  International  Pishing 
Regulatort  Boards  and  Commissions 

Whereas,  the  Treaty  guaranteed  fishing 
rights  of  Northwest  Indian  tribes  have  been 
under  constant  attack  and  erosion;  and 

Whereas,  fishing  constitutes  a  major  source 
of  livelihood  and  Income  for  members  of 
Northwest  Indian  Tribes;  and 

Whereas,  a  recent  federal  court  decision  di- 
rects that  these  tribes  having  fishing  rights 
be  made  a  meaningful  part  of  the  regulation 
process  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  conser- 
vation and  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the 
Indian  a  fair  and  equitable  share  of  the  fish 
landing:  and 

Whereas,  this  organization  does  whole- 
heartedly support  the  stand  of  the  tribes 
particularly  involved: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  In- 
dian representatives  from  the  tribes  involved 
be  made  a  party  to  all  regrulatory  boards, 
commissions,  etc..  that  regulate  the  taking 
of  fish  whether  such  boards  or  commissions 
be  state,  federal  or  international  in  nature: 

And.  be  It  further  resolved,  that  where  the 
law  forbids  such  participation,  the  laws  be 
amended  to  {>ermit  such  participation  and 
pending  such  participation  an  advisory  group 
composed  of  members  of  the  tribes  involved 
be  created  to  officially  advise  said  regulatory 
groups  pending  the  change  in  the  law; 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  offi- 
cers of  this  organization  be  directed  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  assure  that  this  Indian 
participation  on  state,  federal  and  interna- 
tional tlshlng  regulatory  boards  and  commis- 
sions be  effective  in  the  immediate  future. 

Resoll-tion  No.  27 — Cutback  of  Pederally 
Financed  Projects 

Whereas.  President  Nixon's  Administration 
has  announced  a  75 ':i  cut-back  in  federally 
financed  construction  projects;   and 

Whereas,  this  Anti-inflation  move  will, 
unless  modified  effect  delay  and  prevent  vi- 
tally needed  construction  projects  on  Indian 
reservations;   and 

Whereas,  this  federal  responsibility  to  In- 
dians is  surely  equal  to  any  other,  should 
be  vastly  preferred  to  any  obligation  our  na- 
tion might  have  to  foreign  nations  in  its 
foreign   nations   aid   program; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  every 
possible  effort  be  made  by  all  available 
means  to  secure  an  exception  for  Indians, 
their  tribes  and  reservations  in  the  proposed 
cut-back  of  federally  financed  projects  and 
in  "Antl-lnflatlonary  "  cuts  In  any  other  pro- 
grams that  affect  Indians. 

RcsoLUTJON  No.  28— Tribal  Lawyers — 
Develop  a  Pool  or  Legal  Experience 

Whereas,  our  panels  of  tribal  lawyers  on 
taxation,  water  rights,  law  and  order  and 
other  Indian  subjects  have  demonstrated  the 
common  interest  each  of  the  tribes  have  In 
these  subjects;  and 

Whereas,  tribal  lawyers  develop  a  pool  of 
legal  experience,  knowledge  and  precedent, 
which  should  be  freely  shared  by  all  tribal 
lawyers  and  by  the  tribes  themselves; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  de- 
velop a  program  of  periodic  meetings  and 
group  studies  and  discussions  by  tribal  law- 
yers for  the  exchange  and  sharing  of  legal 
experiences  and  information: 

And,  be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  law- 
yers be  hereby  requested  to  communicate 
with  each  other  fully  as  possible  to  achieve 
this  desired  exchange  and  sharing  of  infor- 
mation to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 


RjesoLUTiON  No.  29 — Indian  Land:  Tmt  Sale 
or    AixoTTKD   Indian    Land   to   Tribes   be 
Encouraged  bt   BIA  Reouu^tions 
Whereas,    rigid    and    Inflexible    rules    and 
regulations  governing  land  sales  are  working 
not  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  land  to  fee 
title   status,   but  rather   to  dlccourage   pur- 
chase of  allotted  land  by  tribes;  and 

Whereas,  there  should  be  greater  freedom 
of  negotiation  between  allottees  and  their 
tribes  so  that  capable  informed  tribal  mem- 
bers may.  If  they  wish,  sell  their  land  to  the 
tribe  at  prices  lower  than  BIA  appraisals:  and 
Whereas,  every  possible  tribal  preference 
should  be  made  available  to  protect  the  tribal 
land  base 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Bia 
and  the  solicitors  office  and  the  Department 
of  Interior  review  and  modify  its  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  land  sales  so  that 
there  exists  the  greater  fiexiblllty  possible 
In  view  of  the  BIA's  trust  responsibility  to 
allow  and  encourage  purchase  of  allotted 
Indian  land  by  tribes  rather  than  by  non- 
Indians: 

And.  be  It  further  resolved,  that  there  Is  a 
moratorium  of  land  sales  out  of  trust  until 
the  particular  tribe  and  reservation  h.is 
funds  reasonably  available  to  purchase  such 
lands  that  are  for  sale. 

Resolution    No.   30 — Hunting    and   Pishi.nc 
Rights 

Whereas,  over  the  period  of  years  there 
has  been  oontinual  infringement  upon  tlie 
Indian's  hunting  and  fishing  rights;   and 

Whereas,  a  continual  financial  burden  lia.s 
been  placed  upon  tribes  and  tribal  member, 
in  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the.^e 
rights:  and 

Whereas,    the   United    States   Government 
as  trustee  has  an  obligation  to  protect  the.>e 
rights    whenever    they    are    Infringed    upon 
and 

Whereas,  the  United  States,  through  the 
urgency  of  the  Northwest  Tribes,  has  recently 
participated  in  a  major  law  suit  to  protect 
these  rights  upon  the  Columbia  River. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  N.i- 
tional  Congress  of  American  Indians  that 
the  United  States  as  trustee  of  Indian  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  rights  be  urgently  requested 
through  Its  Departments  of  Interior  and  Jus- 
tice to  continue  to  commence  and  partici- 
pate in  appropriate  legal  proceedings  when- 
ever necessary  to  protect  and  preserve  the.^e 
rights  from  further  infringment. 

Resolution  No.  31 — Treaty  Rights — Lummi 
Tribe 

Whereas,  the  Lummi  Indians  have  in  the 
treaty  agreement  of  1955  reserved  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  use  of  tidal  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indian  p)eople;   and 

Whereas,  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  rire 
attempting,  through  their  authority  over 
navigatable  waters,  to  Infringe  up)on  treaty 
rights;  and 

Whereas,  the  Lummi  Tribe,  through  their 
delegates,  are  asking  support  of  the  Nation.i! 
Congress  of  American  Indians  to  have  ihe 
exclusive  rights  by  treaty  recognized. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this 
convention  go  on  record  in  support  of  the 
Lummi  Tribe  In  their  efforts  to  preserve  tlieir 
treaty  rights  to  the  use  of  these  tidal  lands 

Resolution  No.  32 — Indian  Administrators 
OP  Indian  Programs 

Whereas,  various  agencies  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  have  been  given  the  admin- 
istrative responsibility  of  determining  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  needs  of  Indian  people: 
and 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
required  the  Indian  people  to  first  exhaust 
all  other  sources  of  help  In  their  areas;  and 

Whereas,  this  requirement  results  in  an 
erosion  of  Indian  rights  to  these  services  and 
this  leads  to  slow  but  sure  termination. 
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Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  re- 
quest the  United  States  Government  to  com- 
plv  with  the  intent  of  the  treaty  agreements 
and  prepare  and  place  Indian  people  in  all 
levels  of  administrative  responsibility  in 
Indian  Affairs. 

Ki  solution      No.      33— Indian      Health— To 
Continue  the  Neurological  and  Sensory 
Ulsease  Control  Program 
Whereas,  ear  disease  continues   to  be  the 
leading    reported    health    problem    affecting 
American   Indians   and   Alaska   Natives;    and 
Whereas,  as  many  as  66':   of  Alaska  Native 
children   have   been   found   to  have   chronic 
ear  disease  before  the  age  of  three  years  and 
60';    of   the  adults  in   some  Alaska  villages 
are  known  to  be  partially  deaf,  and  similar 
figures  for  ear  disease  are  found  in  the  In- 
dian population  in  other  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  occurrence  of  this  disease  has 
doubled  within  the  past  six  years  and  the 
disease  occurs  in  children  during  the  critical 
time  for  learning  language  and  the  disease 
is  both  a  health  and  educational  problem; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Neurological  and  Sensory  Dis- 
ease Control  Program  (NSDCP)  has  for  the 
pa.st  several  vears  devoted  a  major  portion 
of  its  resources  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  ear  disease  in  American  and  Alaska 
Native  children  and  has  proved  to  be  bene- 
ficial; but 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  iDHEW)  has  made  budg- 
etary reductions  affecting  programs  again  of 
direct  concern  to  Indians  and  NSDCP  is 
among  those  programs  to  be  eliminated  in 
the  near  future:   and 

Whereas.  NSDCP  has  provided  the  research 
and  development  activity  in  ear  disease  and 
Its  prevention  to  the  Indian  Health  Service 
and  the  Indian  Health  Service  would  be 
without  this  support  if  this  activity  were  to 
be  discontinued. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  in 
Convention  assembled  on  October  6-10.  1969, 
here  expresses  its  concern  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  HEW  over  the  proposed  elimi- 
nation of  NSDCP  and  does  strongly  urge  the 
continued  financing  of  this  program  at  a 
level  sufficient  to  conduct  its  field  activities. 
But  it  is  further  resolved,  that  the  Execu- 
tive Director  is  hereby  instructed  and  au- 
thorized to  make  our  position  known  to 
these  people  to  secure  these  ends, 

RESOLUTION  No.  34— Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol- SUPPORT  OF  S.  1229  and  H.R.  9262 
AND  HR  10582  in  Which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Act  in  Place  of  State 
Governors 

Whereas,  most  Indian  tribes  lack  the  funds, 
facilities  and  manpower  to  engage  in  pre- 
ventative, punitive  and  rehabilitative  pro- 
grams of  crime  control:   and 

Whereas.  Indian  tribes  performing  law  en- 
forcement functions  on  Indian  reservations 
were  included  as  eligible  recipients  of  grants 
under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968:  and 

Whereas,  said  Act  requires  that  Indian 
tribes  apply  for  such  grants  for  the  state 
in  which  they  are  located:  and 

Whereas.  State  governments  are  not  al- 
ways sympathetic  with  or  aware  of  the 
unique  'problems  that  exist  on  Indian  Reser- 
v.itlons;   and 

Whereas.  Senator  Burdick  of  North  Dakota, 
Congressman  Udall  of  Arizona,  and  Congress- 
man Burton  of  Utah  have  introduced  in  the 
91st  Congress.  S.  1229,  H.R.  9262,  and  H.R. 
10582.  respectively,  which  would  amend  said 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  act  in 
lieu  of  the  State. 


Resolution  No.  35 — Indian  Legislation- 
Opposition  OF  H.R.  7962 
Whereas,  H.R.  7962.  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Berry  in  the  91st  Congress  Is  an 
attempt  to  provide  a  federal  monetary  in- 
centive for  the  employment  by  private  in- 
dustry of  Indian  people:  and 

Whereas,  this  is  accomplished  by  provid- 
ing that  a  service  contract  received  by  a 
private  firm  be  increased  by  10':  if  more 
than  25'.  of  the  service  employees  are 
Indians;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Indians,  supports  in  principal,  this  in- 
centive mechanism:  but 

Whereas.  H  R.  7962  does  not  guarantee  that 
the  service  contractor  continue  employing 
Indians  at  a  rate  of  25'    . 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  meet- 
ing this  10th  day  of  October.  1969.  in  its  26th 
Annual  Convention  In  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico,  does  hereby  strongly  oppose  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  7962  In  its  present  form, 
because  it  does  not  provide  the  guarantees 
mentioned  and  It  may  not  be  the  best  manner 
in  which  to  provide  incentive 

RrsoLUTioN  No.  36 — Indian  Legislation  : 
.Support  for  S.  201  Designed  To  Provide 
More  Aid  for  Indian   Housing 

Whereas,  housing  conditions  on  Indian  res- 
ervations are  in  a  most  deplorable  state;  and 

Whereas,  existing  laws  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  housing  do  not  adequately  take  Into 
consideration  circumstances  prevalent  on  In- 
dian reservations;  and 

Whereas.  Senator  Anderson  of  New  Mexico, 
has  Introduced  S.  201  in  the  91st  Congress 
which  would  make  Indians  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  section  117  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  and  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  review  existing  programs  with  a  view 
to  determine  whether  additional  legislation 
is  necessary  in  order  for  Indian  tribes  on 
reservations  to  qualify  for  assistance  under 
such  programs. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  on 
October  10.  1969.  in  Convention  assembled 
does  go  on  record  as  supporting  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  201;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Executive 
Director  be  authorized  to  represent  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians  and 
make  recommendations  to  persons  and  agen- 
cies concerned. 


Resolution  No.  37 — Tax  Exemption  of  Trust 
Land — H.R.   12589 

Whereas.  H  R.  12589  introduced  in  the  91st 
Congress  by  Congressman  Tunney  of  Cali- 
fornia provides  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  pay  to  the  State  the  amount  of  money 
a  State  would  realize  if  it  were  permitted 
to  tax  Indian  trust  land  and  restricted  prop- 
erty: and 

Whereas,  this  amount  would  not  in  most 
cases  equal  the  amount  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  providing  the  services  to  the 
Indians  the  tax  money  would  provide  if 
collected:  and  such  money  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  'windfan"  to  the  recipient  states; 
and 

Whereas,  the  provision  of  federal  money  in 
lieu  of  taxes  may  give  rise  to  statements  that 
the  government  is  paying  for  its  obligation  to 
the  Indians  twice  and  therefore,  the  Indians 
should  pay  their  own  taxes;  and 

Whereas,  tax  exemption  on  trust  and  re- 
stricted property  is  guaranteed  to  the  Indian 
people  by  law. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  meet- 
ing this  day  of  October  10.  1969.  in  its  26th 
Annual  Convention  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  does  hereby  strongly  oppose  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  12589. 


Resolution  No.  38 — Support  for  H.R.   10093 

Whereas,  an  amendment  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  amended  25  CFR.  Part  161.  to 
provide  that  rights-of-way  may  be  granted 
over  the  lands  of  organized  tribes  that  are  not 
organized  under  IRA  without  consent  or 
consultation:  and 

Whereas,  this  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  lair  play  and  property  ownership;  and 
would  amount  to  taking  of  property  without 
consent  or  compensation  to  the  owners;  and 

Whereas.  H.R.  10093.  introduced  by  Con- 
gressmaJi  Moss  of  California  in  the  91st 
Congress,  would  require  tribal  consent  by 
said  unorganized  tribes  to  all  grants  of  a 
right-of-way  over  Indian  tribal  land. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  in 
Convention  assembled  October  fr-10.  1969,  at 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico  do  hereby  support 
the  enactment  of  H  R.   10093. 

resolution   No.   39— S.   2130,   H.R.  9261     and 
H.R    10581 

Whereas,  most  Indian  tribes  lack  the 
funds,  facilities  and  manpower  to  engage  in 
a  preventative,  punitive  and  rehabilitative 
program  of  juvenile  delinquency  control:  and 

Whereas.  Indian  tribes  were  included  as 
eligible  recipients  (f  grants  under  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Acx  of  1968:  and 

Whereas,  said  Act  requires  that  Indian 
tribes  apply  for  such  grants  from  the  s'-ale  m 
whicli  they  are  located:  and 

Whereas,  state  governments  are  not  always 
sympathetic  with  or  aware  of  the  unique 
problems  that  exist  on  Indian  reservations, 
and 

Whereas.  Senator  Burdick  of  North  Dti- 
kota.  Congressman  Udall  of  Arizona,  and 
Congressman  Burton  of  Utah  have  intro- 
duced in  the  91st  Congress.  S.  1230.  H  R. 
9261  and  H.R.  10581.  respectively,  which 
would  amend  said  Act  to  provide  that  for 
purposes  of  making  grants  to  Indian  tnbes 
under  said  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
will  act  in  lieu  of  the  State. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  on 
October  6-10.  1969,  at  its  26th  Annual  Con- 
vention assembled  at  Albuquerque.  New  Mex- 
ico, does  hereby  strongly  urge  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  if  amended  to  insure  that 
an  adequate  and  reasonable  amount  be  given 
to  the  Secretary  lor  distribution  to  the  tnbes. 

Resolution  No   40— H.R.  2056  and  H.R.  2059 

Whereas.  H.R.  2056  and  HR  2059  have 
been  introduced  in  the  91st  Congress  and 
would  compensate  the  Crow  Tribe  for  land 
erroneously  taken  from  them  iH.R  2056 1 
and  the  value  of  the  minerals  that  would 
have  been  derived  from  that  land  ( H  R.  2054  i 
respectively:  and 

Whereas,  compensation  is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims  and  re- 
quires a  separate  act  of  Congress:  and 

Whereas,  similar  bills  have  been  presented 
to  Congress  lor  the  last  ten  years  and  there 
has  been  no  action  by  Congress. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  in 
Convention  assembled  does  hereby  Kupport 
the  passage  of  H  R.  2056  and  H.R.  2059. 

Resolution  No.  41— H.R.  431— Consolid.^- 
tion  of  Various  Revolving  Loan  Funds 
Whereas,  the  needs  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity for  funds  provided  by  various  re- 
volving loan  funds  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  is  great:  and 

Whereas.  H  R.  431  has  been  introduced  by 
Congressman  Edmondson  in  the  9l6t  Con- 
gress which  would  consohdate  such  various 
revolving  loan  funds  into  a  single  fund  and 
would  increase  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able to  Indians  from  such  a  fund;  and 
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Whereas.  HR.  431  contains  none  of  the 
objectionable  laaguage  found  In  other  pro- 
posals to  Increase  or  establish  these  funds. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  th«  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians  In  Con- 
vention a8S«mbl»d  does  hereby  support  the 
passage  of  H.R.  431. 


Resolution  No.  42 — School  Boards — 
MiNORrriEs 

Whereas,  the  State  of  New  Mexico  has 
amended  Chapter  103  of  Its  statues  to  pro- 
vide for  expansion  of  local  public  school 
boards  to  include  representatives  of  minori- 
ties in  the  school  district;  and 

Whereas,  this  can  provide  a  meaningful 
transition  for  Inidlan  people  into  full  elec- 
toral participation:  and 

Whereas,  certain  tribes  have  been  Ignored 
by  theslr  local  school  boards  in  attempts  to 
Implement  this  local  option;  and 

Be  Is  resolved.  Ihat  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  goes  on  record  In  sup- 
port of  these  tribal  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  their  children  receive; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  Is  sent  to  the  Governor  of  New 
Mexico.  David  P  C.irgo.  the  Superintendent 
of  all  school  districts  with  Indian  students 
In  the  §>tate  of  New  Mexico  and  to  all  Chair- 
men of  the  boards  of  education  in  those  dis- 
tricts. I 

Resolutio.v  No,  43 — 1970  Censos  or 
Indian    Data 

Whereas,  the  census  of  the  United  States 
provides  for  a  complete  count  of  all  the  peo- 
ple and  accurate  Information  on  their  liv- 
ing conditions;  and 

Whereas,  the  census  will  thus  make  known 
the  facts  about  tllie  number  and  needs  of  the 
American  Indiana:  luid 

Whereas,  such  knowledge  is  essential  to 
tribal  as  well  as  government  plans  for  social 
and  economic  development:  and 

Whereas,  the  1970s  census  is  designed  to 
collect  more  data  than  ever  before  on  the 
basis  of  tribes  ajid  reservations,  aa  well  as 
on  the  status  of  tlie  American  Indian  regard- 
lees   of   his   place  of   residence;    and 

Whereas,  the  laiw  requiring  participation  In 
the  census  will  assure  that  this  information 
Is  obtained,  and  at  the  same  time  held  in 
the  strictest  confidence  as  far  as  any  Indi- 
vidual is  concerned:  and 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  plans 
to  employ  American  Indians  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible to  assist  In  taking  the  count  In  areas 
populated  by  Indians;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  to  the  benefit  of  our  people 
to  support  this  effort. 

Now,  therefore,  be  Is  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians  endorses 
and  fully  backs  the  taking  of  a  complete 
oenstis  In  1970  to  itssemble  the  facts  essen- 
tial to  prop>er  reoognitlon  of  the  Indian  and 
to  gtiarantee  his  fair  share  of  governmental 
representation  and  services. 

RESOLtrrioN  Nol  44 — Indian  Community 

ICOLLEGES 

Whereas,  American  Indians  are  beginning 
to  pursue  higher  education  in  greater  num- 
bers; and  ! 

Whereas,  due  t6  (a)  language  problems, 
(b)  different  cultural  orientation,  (c)  finan- 
cial problems,  (di  the  philosophy  of  the 
American  school  system,  (e)  lack  of  counsel- 
ing In  the  high  s<hool,  (f)  lack  of  orienta- 
tion toward  coUeg  :;  there  Is  a  high  drop  out 
rate  among  Indlai^. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  goes 
on  record  supporting  the  establishment  of 
community  collegia  near  Indian  areas,  and 
that  they  be  fund  k1  from  a  federal  program 
or  any  other  avanable  sources.  In  order  to 
promote  a  favoraqle  solution  to  the  problems 
of  Indian  students;   and 


Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  be  requested  to  seek  Increased 
funds  for  Its  scholarship  program. 

Resolution  No.  4S^Wisconsin  Welfark 
BtTDCET  Cuts 

Whereas,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  In  regular  session  drastically  cut 
the  already  Inadequate  welfare  aids;  and 

Whereas,  these  grant  cuts  deprive  a  great 
number  of  Wisconsin  Indian  families  of  the 
basic  human  needs,  such  as  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  as  well  as*  other  special  needs; 
and 

Whereas,  aids  to  dependent  children  are 
now  terminated  at  age  eighteen  thereby  ex- 
cluding those  young  people  from  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  their  schooling;  and 

Whereas,  programs  designed  to  permit 
trainable  welfare  recipients  to  upgrade  their 
standard  of  living  have  also  been  eliminated: 
and 

Whereas,  these  welfare  btidget  cuts  are 
causing  great  hardship  particularly  to  the 
children  and  the  aged. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  at 
their  Convention  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mex- 
ico in  October  1969  urge  the  Wisconsin 
legislature  In  its  .'peclal  session  now  In  prog- 
re.ss  in  Madison.  Wisconsin  to  restore  to  the 
Wisconsin  welfare  budgets  those  monies  re- 
quested by  the  Governor  in  the  original 
budget:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  future  welfare 
programs  be  funded  and  administered  in  a 
manner  that  enhances  the  dignity  of  the 
Wisconsin  Indians  and  all  other  Wisconsin 
citizens  requiring  welfare  assistance. 

RESoLirrioN   No.   46 — Indian   Treaty   Rights 

Whereas,  the  decision  rendered  In  Dodge  vs 
Nakal  did  construe  Title  II  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  (PIr-90~284)  so  that 
It  applied  to  non-Indians  In  their  relation- 
ship with   tribal   governments;    and 

Whereas,  treaty  rights  of  tribes  guarantee 
the  prerogative  of  barring  unauthorized  per- 
sonnel from  entering  the  reservation:  and 

Whereas,  this  decision.  In  effect.  Implies 
that  Indian  tribes  may  not  give  preferential 
treatment  to  its  own  members:  and 

Whereas,  S.  2172  and  2173  introduced  by 
Senator  Ervin  of  North  Carolina  In  the  91st 
Congress  would  reaffirm  the  treaty  rights  of 
tribes  and  prevent  the  further  misconstruc- 
tion of  Title  II  by  the  courts. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  this  day  of 
October  10.  1969.  during  Its  26th  Annual  Con- 
vention, the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  docs  strongly  support  the  passage  of 
S.  2172  and  2173. 


RESoLtrrioN  No.  47 — National  Indian  Week 

Whereas,  the  Indian  heritage  has  been  a 
foundation  of  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment In  these  United  States  of  America,  and 

Whereas,  the  lands  ceded  by  Indians  have 
created  a  home  for  the  citizens  of  these 
United  States:  and 

Whereas,  the  Indian  people  have  supported 
democratic  governments  from  the  time  of 
the  revolution  through  all  wars  with  foreign 
governments. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
established  by  legislation  a  "National  Ameri- 
can Indian  Week." 

Resolution  No.  48 — Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice— Personnel  Freeze  and  Construction 
Curtailment 

Whereas,  the  American  Indian  and  Alaskan 
Native  people  are  very  concerned  with  the 
p>er8onnel  freeze  Imposed  on  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  and  the  curtailment  of  gov- 
ernment spending  for  all  construction  which 
has  affected  the  qimllty  and  quantity  of  serv- 
ices available;  and 


Whereas.  It  Is  a  recognized  fact  that,  de- 
spite considerable  Improvement,  the  health 
status  of  the  American  Indian  and  Alaskan 
Native  people  Is  still  far  below  that  of  the 
general  population  of  the  United  States 
The  American  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native 
people  are  in  dire  need  of  all  health  facili- 
ties and  health  needs;   and 

Whereas,  approximately  50-60'^  of  the 
total  staff  In  the  Indian  Health  Service  are 
American  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native,  this 
personnel  freeze  will  mean  that  many  moie 
American  Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives  will 
be  without  a  livable  income  because  of  i.>ie 
Indian  Health  Service  being  unable  to  fill 
vacancies:   and 

Whereas,  it  has  become  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  retain  personnel  because  of  the  in- 
creased work  load  pkiced  upon  them  due  to 
the  personnel  freeze;  and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  common  knowledge 
that  despite  numerous  resolutions  from 
American  Indians  and  Alaskan  Native  tribal 
groups  concerning  these  impositions  set  upon 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  it  appears  tlie.so 
resolutions  have  been  continuously  Ignored, 
and 

Whereas.  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agncw 
has  pledged  the  support  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration 13  achieve  a  better  life  for 
American  Indians  In  his  address  to  this  Con- 
vention; and 

Whereas,  it  is  our  understanding  now  that 
both  houses  of  the  United  States  Congress 
voted  to  exclude  the  Indian  Health  Service 
from  the  personnel  freeze. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  to  recognize  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Congress  to  abolish  the 
jiersonnel  freeze  which  is  being  imposed  <jn 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  so  that  the 
Indian  Health  Service  lacUities  may  func- 
tion at  their  highest  capacity,  thus  pro- 
viding these  much   needed  health  services. 

And.  be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
to  grant  special  exemption  from  the  con- 
struction curtailment  to  the  Indian  Heallh 
Service.  Department  of  HEW. 

Resolution    No.    49 — Vandalism    and 
Profanity 

Whereas,  during  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  Convention  words  have 
been  used  by  a  minute  minority  that  cannot 
be  found  in  any  Indian  language  or  dialect: 
and 

Whereas,  the  use  of  foul  and  profane  lan- 
guage Is  offensive  to  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians;  and 

Whereas,  there  have  been  some  acts  of 
vandalism  during  this  convention. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  this  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians  In  Con- 
vention assembled  that:  (1)  that  acts  cl 
vandalism  and  use  of  foul  language  be  se- 
verely condemned;  (2)  that  there  be  estab- 
lished as  a  permanent  rule  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  that  in  any 
of  its  meetings,  panels  or  discussions  that 
the  use  of  foul  or  profane  language  is  pro- 
hibited and  any  speaker  using  such  language 
be  ruled  out  of  order  and  denied  the  floor  by 
the  moderator  or  chairman. 

Resolution  No.  50 — Indian  Desk  for  HUD 

Whereas,  the  "mainstream  oriented"  HUD 
oflSces,  policies,  and  regulations  are  not  suffi- 
ciently flexible  and  adaptable  to  fill  the  spe- 
cial needs  and  requirements  of  Indians  and 
Indian  Reservations  or  lands; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  reeolved.  ( 1 )  that 
HUD  establish   an  Indian  desk  or  office  in 
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Washington.  DC.  to  process  all  Indian  ap- 
pSons  and  adapt  regulatory  Procedures 
To  meet  Indian  requirements;  (2)  that  HUD 
immediately  implement  an  Indian  R«serva- 
fon  Housing  Staff  Program  to  train  tribal 
committees  and  personnel  to  work  more 
knowledgeably  to  solve  tribal  housing  prob- 
rr-ms-  (3)  that  HUD  revise  all  its  available 
housing  program  so  that  they  are  flexible 
enough  to  be  responsive  to  and  actually  fll 
I  he  varvlng  needs  and  wishes  of  Individual 
Indian  reservations  and  lands;  (4)  that  Hm:) 
iivold  forcing  on  Indian  people  "pre-pack- 
■iged  •  Housing  plans  and  specifications  that 
do  not  fit  m  with  the  special  housing  needs 
on  particular  reservations  and  which  ignore 
the  available  materials  and  skills  already 
available  on  a  reservation. 

resolution  No.  51— Farmers  Home   Admin- 
istration  Loan   Requirements 

Whereas,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion enabling  legislation  now  permits  rural 
families  who  live  on  fee  simple  land  but 
who  are  non-agricultural  and  meet  other 
requirements  to  obtain  loans  from  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  and  families  who 
meet  the  same  requirements  but  who  live 
on  leased  land  should  also  be  eligible  for 
the  same  loans:  and 

Whereas  most  reservation  Indians  live 
on  land  which  is  owned  In  common  by  the 
tribe  and  leased  to  the  Individual  family 
and  most  Indian  reservation  residents  are 
rural   although   some   may    not   be   agricul- 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  legis- 
lation governing  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion home  improvement  and  new  home  con- 
struction loans  to  rural  families  living  on 
leased  land  should  be  changed  to  permit 
non-agricultural  rural  families  living  on 
leased  land  to  permit  non-:^grlcultural  rural 
families  to  be  eligible. 

resolution  No.  52— Convey  Land  to  Burns- 
Paiute  Colony 

Whereas,  home  of  members  of  the  Burns- 
Paiute  Colony  are  located  on  lands  owned  by 
the  United  States; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  we 
express  our  support  for  H  R.  379  and  S.  1544 
which  are  bills  that  would  convey  title  In 
trvist  to  said  lands  to  the  Burns-Palute  Col- 
ony to  give  it  a  land  base  and  title  to  the 
lands  on  which  Its  members  reside. 


Resolution  No.  53— Indian  Health- 
Kidney  Machines 
Whereas,  for  those  having  kidney  disease, 
the   availability   of   a   kidney   machine   is   a 
matter  of  life  or  death;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  necessity  for  adequate 
budgeting   in  HEW-PHS,   for   this   Item  for 

Indian  people.  ^  .      ..x.     Kr,^»T 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  ncai 
that  HEW-PHS  budget  such  funds  to  make 
kidney  machines  available  to  Indian  people 
and  to  finance  operation  of   the  machines. 

Resolution  No.  54— Evaluation  op 
Vista  Program 
Whereas,  various  tribes  have  reported  dis- 
satisfaction  with   the   conduct   and/or   per- 
formance of  some  non-Indian  VISTA  work- 

crs'  unci 

Whereas  some  non-Indian  VISTA  workers 
have  promoted  or  participated  in  activities 
that  breed  mistrust  and  destroy  confidence 
;imong  Indian  people  in  their  own  worth, 
competence,  and  leadership  and  have  some- 
times displayed  their  prejudgments  and  bias 
against  tribal  governing  bodies  and  BIA 
even  before  they  have  opportunity  and  ex- 
perience to  make  such  Judgments:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  awkward  and  embarrassing 
for  individual  tribes  to  deal  with  problems 
created  by  persons  who  purport  to  "volun- 
teer" their  services  to  Indian  tribes,  at  the 
invitation  of  tribes,  and 


Whereas,  Information  on  current  successes 
and  failures  of  VISTA  work  Is  needed  in  order 
to    determine    whether    action    Is    Indicated. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians,  in  con- 
vention assembled  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  October  6  10.  1969.  is  directed  to  re- 
quest the  Executive  Council  to  name  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  solicit  and  evaluate  the 
1970  first  quarter  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Council  (the  special  Inquiry  to  cover  recruit- 
ment training,  supervision,  placement,  and 
evaluation  of  VISTA  workers):   and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  NCAI  take  ap- 
propriate action  as  indicated  by  the  results 
of  this  special  committees  work  no  later 
than  May  of  1970. 

RESOLUTION      55-lNDi^    LaNDS-OPPOSITION 

TO  VoYAoruR  National  Park 
Whereas  the  proposed  Voyageur  National 
Park  will  encompass  lands  originally  owned 
bv  the  various  bands  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe 
and  NaUon  of  Indians,  and  were  acquired  by 
treaties  that  are  now  under  litigation  for 
revision  of  the  compensaUon  agreed  to  be 
paid  pursuant  to  said  treaties:   and 

Whereas,  the  treaties  provided  for  various 
Indian  reservations  within  the  boundaries  of 
which  the  Chippewa  Indians  were  to  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  use,  occupancy  and  control, 
including  the  rights  to  hunt.  fish,  trap  and 
gather  wild  rice  and  control  the  same,  which 
rights  and  control  have  not  been  protected 
as  guaranteed  by  the  United  States   in   the 

treaties.  ^     .v,   *    ,h= 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
establishment  of  the  proposed  Voyageur  Na- 
tional Park  is  hereby  opposed  until  such 
time  as  the  Chippewa  Tribe  and  Nation  of 
Indians  have  been  fairly  compensated  for  the 
lands  originally  acquired  from  them,  wnthin 
which  the  Voyageur  National  Park  is  pro- 
posed to  be  lo<;ated.  and  their  reservation 
rights  and  control  are  protected. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  if  development 
of  the  proposal  Voyageur  National  Park  pro- 
ceeds prior  to  the  establishment  of  effective 
protection  of  their  reservation  rights  and 
payment  of  Just  compenatlon  to  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians  for  the  lands,  that  steps  be 
taken  to  file  an  action  for  injuncuon  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Park  in  the  United 
States  courts.  ,  ,     „ 

Be  it  resolved,  that  copies  of  this  Resolu- 
tion be  transmitted  to  the  U.S.  Congressional 
delegation  and  the  Senate  and  House  Interior 
Insular  Affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior- to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs-  to  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians;  to  the  National  Council  of  Indian 
Opportunity;  to  the  Governors  of  Minnesota. 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan:  to  the  State  AFI^ 
CIO;  to  the  State  League  of  Women  Voters, 
requesting  their  earnest  support. 


the  Apostle  Island  National  Lakeshore  that 
would  involve  any  lands  within  the  original 
boundaries  of  the  Bad  River  or  Red  Cliff  In- 
dian Reservation  except  on  such  terms  as  may 
be  acceptable  to  the  Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff 
Bands  and  only  with  their  expressed  consent 
and  agreement. 

Resolution    No.    58— Hunting    and    Fishing 
Rights — Wisconsin 

Whereas,  the  game  wardens  of  the  Con- 
servation Department  of  the  State  of  W,ls- 
consin  have  violated  the  rights  of  Indians 
with  respect  to  their  exclusive  rights  to  hunt, 
first,  trap  and  gather  wild  rice  within  the 
original  boundaries  of  their  reservation  and 
control  the  same; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  this  il- 
legal action  on  the  part  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Department  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  publicly  de- 
nounced and  that  steps  be  taken  w-ith  United 
States  law  enforcement  officials  to  see  that 
such  harassment  of  the  Indians  does  pot 
continue. 


RESOLUTION    No.    56— Hunting    and   Fishing 
Rights — Minnesota 

Whereas,  the  game  wardens  of  the  Con- 
servation Department  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota have  violated  the  rights  of  Indians  with 
respect  to  their  exclusive  rights  to  hunt, 
fish,  trap  and  gather  wild  rice  within  the 
original  boundaries  of  their  reservaUon  and 
control  the  same; 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  this  il- 
legal action  on  the  part  of  the  Conservation 
Department  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  publicly  denounced 
and  that  steps  be  taken  with  United  States 
law  enforcement  officials  to  see  that  such 
harassment  of  the  Indians  does  not  con- 
tinue. 


RESOLtmoN  No.  57— Indian  Lands— Apostle 
ISLANDS  National  Park 
Be  It  resolved,  that  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  does  hereby  support  the 
position  of  the  Bad  River  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians  and  the  Red  Cliff  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians,  that  there  be  no  establishment  of 


Resolution  No.  59— Hunting  and  Fishing 
Rights — Grand  Portage 
Whereas,  the  Grand  Portage  Reservation 
Business  Committee  of  the  Grand  Portage 
Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  is  duly  authorized 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  these  Indians,  this  au- 
thorltv  being  part  of  the  tribal  Constitution 
governing    the    Minnesota    Chippewa    Tribe. 

^  Whereas,  part  of  that  constitution  states 
that  the  Grand  Portage  Reservation  Business 
Committee  shall  at  all  limes  protect  the 
rights  of  the  members  it  represents:  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  known  that  the  Grand 
Portage  have  always  depended  on  the  plenti- 
ful fish  from  this  great  lake,  and  also  the 
wild  game  and  fur  bearing  animals  that 
existed  off  its  shores;  and  ^    .  .^    tt  o 

Whereas,  when  it  came  about  that  the  U.S. 
Government  made  treaties  with  the  Grand 
Portage  people,  i:  was  always  the  intention 
of  the  chiefs  and  head  man  to  reserve  these 
impori^ant  hunting  and  fishing  rights  whether 
on  the  land  thev  ceded  and  of  which  they 
never  got  paid  for,  or  on  the  present  reserva- 

^"now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Grand  Portage  Reservation  Business  Com- 
mittee descendants  of  these  treaties  go  on 
record  as  upholding  these  same  hereditary 
rights  and  privileges  and  also  demand  that 
said  rights  be  preserved. 

Resolution  No.  60— Indian  Education- 
Minnesota 

Whereas  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  failed 
drastically  in  the  education  of  urban  and 
reservation  Indians  as  evidenced  by  the  large 
sixty-five  per  cent  high  school  dropout  rate 
of  our  Indian  young  and  the  shameful  poten- 
tial dropout  rate  of  Indian  young  presently 
in    the    sixth,    seventh,    and    eighth    grade 

levels:  and  ._  .      v. 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
al<;o  failed  in  education  policies  due  to  the 
lack  of  imagination  and  foresight,  and  their 
inability  to  be  creative  in  innovating  educa- 
tional programs  geared  to  unique  needs  of 
Indian  people,  such  as  Indian  parental  in- 
volvement and  control:  and 

Whereas  demonstrated  abusive  com- 
munity and  school  personnel  attitudes  con- 
tinue to  be  a  major  contributing  factor  in 
the  huge  dropout  and  potential  dropout  rate 
of  Indian  voung  people:  and 

Whereas,  the  curriculum  of  the  public 
schools  is  practically  void  of  Indian  sen- 
sitivity and  awareness  and  does  little  to  up- 
grade "the  Indian  image,  and  Is  alien  to  In- 
dian history,  contributions,  lore,  art,  music, 
and  language:  and 

Whereas,  outdated  pohcles  geared  to  as- 
similation have  caused  a  sense  of  rejection 
to  Indian  Identity  and  pride;  and 
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Whereu.  oertMn  programs  have  shown 
that  Indian  people  can  effectively  adminis- 
ter their  own  prt>grams;  and  so 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  an  Indian  Opportunity  sup- 
port the  desires  of  the  Indian  Upward  Bound 
staff  and  Board  of  Directors,  to  establish  a 
large,  equal  and  separate  Indian  educational 
system  within  the  State  of  Minnesota  which 
win  be  proposed  as  an  Educational  Park 
Complex  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation 
and  within  the  -urban  Indian  area  of  Min- 
neapolis. Minnesota.  The  complex  will  be  on 
a  demonstration  basis  and  will  constitute 
programs  such  as  Head  Start.  Kindergarten, 
STAIRS.  Elementary.  Secondary.  Upward 
Bound,  Associated  Arts  College,  Adult  Basic, 
Vocational  Training  and  Leadership  Train- 
ing, Total  controfl  by  Indian  parents  and  In- 
dian community  residents  will  be  practiced 
through  an  all-Endlan  Board  of  Directors: 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  rec- 
ommend all  eletted  National  and  State  of 
Minnesota  Congressmen  and  Senators  who 
are  sympathetic  to  the  Indian's  education- 
al plight  meet  with  a  selected  committee  of 
Indian  people. 

IlESoi,tu_inT*  No.  fll-  Pt'Nns  for  Economic 
Devki.oPmfnt  -Michican 
Whereas,  the  Inter-Tribal  Council  or 
Michigan  is  com|)-)sed  of  four  Michigan  In- 
dian reservattonfc.  Keweenaw  Bay  Indian 
Community,  the  Baglnaw-Chlppewa  Tribe  of 
Mount  Pleasant. I  the  HannahvUIe  Indian 
Community  and  the  Bay  Mills  Indian  Com- 
munity: and  j 

Whereas,  the  Inter-Tribal  Council  of 
Michigan  Inc.,  is  Ipcorporated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Act  Noi  327  of  the  Public  Arts  of 
1931.  as  amended:]  .ind 

Whereas,  the  Inter-Tribal  Council  of 
Michigan  has  applied  to  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.  Indian  Desk. 
Washington.  DC  .  for  a  Title  III  Planning 
and  Administrative  Grants  in  Aid.  to  .staff 
a  person  within  tie  Michigan  Indian  Com- 
munity Action  Program  structure  to  concen- 
trate on  the  economic  development  of  the 
1  the  State  of  Michigan. 
■>e  it  resolved,  by  the  Na- 
American  Indians  endorse 
Inter-Tribal  Council  of 
ing  the  necessary  funding 


four  reser\'atlons  1 
Now.  therefore, 
tlonal  Congress  of 
and     assist     the 
Michigan  in  obtair 
for  this  program 


Resolution  No.  BSt-Pi^Nns  for  .^di'i.t  Basic 
Educaticin — Pine  Ridge 

Whereas,  an  adalt  bsusic  editcatlon  pro- 
gram, highly  mobile  in  nature  to  take  the 
program  to  every  district,  has  o[)erated  on 
the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  In  South  Dakota 
since  1967.  has  rea[;hed  significant  numbers 
of  tribal  members,  has  pn)vcd  highly  t>ene- 
flclal  to  the  Oglals  .Sioux  Tribe,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Tr:be.  public  and  parochial 
schools,  the  Bureai  of  Indian  .^ffalrs.  and  the 
State  Department   jf  Education:  and 

Whereas,  this  f  rogram  could  provide  a 
model  for  other  tr  t)es: 

Now.  therefore,  te  it  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians  strongly 
suijporta  contlnuec  funding  of  this  program 
by  the  Office  of  Education.  HEW:  and 

Be  it  further  reaolved.  that  such  programs 
requested  by  other  tribes  also  l>e  funded. 

■Resolution  No.  63 — Commendation  to  Wen- 
dell Chin()  and  John  Belindo 
Whereas.  Wendtll  Chlno  Is  completing  his 
fourth  and  flnal  year  as  President  of  the 
National  Oongre*  of  American  Indians,  a 
period  during  wl»lch  NCAI  has  made  more 
substantial  progress  than  ever  before  In  mak- 
ing the  leaders  In  Congress  and  Uie  Executive 
Branch  aware  of  and  willing  to  assist  on 
Indian  needs  and  aspirations,  and  in  making 
NCAI  the  spokeanan  for  all  the  Indians: 


Whereas,  John  Belindo,  has  been  Executive 
Director  since  1967,  and  shares  credit  for 
much  of  the  process  achieved  during  that 
period  and  for  organizing  the  largest  and 
most  meaningful  Convention  In  the  history 
of  NCAI. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  In 
Convention  here  assembled  In  Albuquerque. 
New  Mexico,  October  6-10,  1969,  hereby  re- 
cords its  great  appreciation  and  commenda- 
tion to  Wendell  Chlno,  and  hopes  that  he 
will  continue  to  offer  effective  leadership  on 
behalf  of  Indians:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  records  Its 
great  appreciation  and  commendation  to 
John  Belindo. 

Re.solution   No.  67 — Housing— Request  for 
Additional  Funds 

Whereas,  the  American  Indians  are  suf- 
fering from  unsanitary,  unsafe,  and  Inade- 
quate housing  and  to  quote  Senator  Joseph 
M.  Mt>ntoya.  New  Mexico,  labeled  Indian 
hou-sin;;  "a  National  disgrace  and  a  blot  on 
our  natiiin."  and  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
statefl  "there  l.«  a  need  for  50.CXX)  homes  for 
the  Indian  people'  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Northwest 
Indians  are  concerned  with  inadequate  living 
conditions:  and 

Whereas,  as  a  can.sequence  this  Is  resulting 
In  sen  JUS  health  problems  affecting  the  lives 
of  Indian  people  to  the  extent  the  mortality 
rale  is  far  above  that  of  the  national  aver- 
age: and 

Whereas,  a  sxood  home  Is  conducive  to  es- 
tablishing good  study  habits  for  children  thus 
reducing  school  absenteeism  and  also  the 
home  It.  the  hub  of  activity  for  families  and 
the  contributing  factor  involving  health,  ed- 
ucation and  welfare  of  Individual  families; 
and 

Whereas,  under  the  present  structure  of 
the  Housing  Development  Program  under 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  unable  to 
function  etfcctlvely  in  the  bent  Interest  of 
the  Indian  people  due  to  Inadequate  funds 
appropriated  for  this  purptjse:  and 

Whereas,  there  is  an  immediate  need  for 
proper  housinR:  and 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians  request 
additional  funds  to  be  appropriated  through 
the  necessary  channels  for  this  worthy  and 
much  needed  money  for  homes  for  the  In- 
dian papulation. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  executive 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPREME  COURT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Senate,  in  executive  session,  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Clement  P.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
I 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
historic  role  of  the  Senate;  What  is  the 
relevant  inquiry,  politics  or  qualifi- 
cations? 

Nowhere  are  prejudices  more  mistaken  fcr 
truth,  passion  for  reason,  and  Invective  lor 
documentation  than  m  politics. — John- 
Mason  Brown.  "Through  These  Men,"  1952 

All  politicians  have  read  history;  but  one 
might  say  that  they  read  It  only  in  order  tu 
learn  from  It  how  to  repeat  the  .-^ame  calam- 
ities all  over  again.— PAtn,  Valert,  Saturday 
Review. 

Mr.  President,  many  have  viewed  the 
furor  surroimding  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Clement  P.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  to 
the  Supreme  Court  as  something  rather 
unique  in  American  iiistory.  Therefore, 
to  put  this  controversy  in  its  proper  per- 
spective, I  think  it  appropriate  and  cer- 
tainly timely  that  we  examine  briefly  the 
hLstory  of  some  of  the  controversial  Su- 
preme Court  appointments  for  the  les- 
sons they  can  teach  and  the  assistance 
they  can  provide  in  treating  his  nomina- 
tion with  the  dispassionate  objectivity 
the  dignity  of  this  body  would  seem  to 
require. 

United  Press  International  reports  tliat 
in  the  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  nine 
candidates  have  been  rejected.  Pive  other 
times  the  Senate  took  no  action  whatso- 
ever and  on  five  occasions  the  President 
withdrew  his  nominee,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily. 

Harris,  in  his  fine  book  "Tlie  Advice 
and  Ccin.sent  of  the  Senate,"  sums  up  the 
history  of  Supreme  Court  nominations  by 
pointing  out  that  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  all  appointments  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  Senate.  However,  .<^incc 
1894,  there  has  been  only  one  rejection 
In  the  preceding  105  years.  20  of  the  81 
nominees  were  rejected.  Four  of  Tvler's 
nominees,  three  of  Fillmore's,  and  three 
of  Grant's  were  disapproved  during  a 
period  of  bitter  partisanship  over  Su- 
preme Court  appointments. 

Harris  concludes  of  this  era: 

Appointments  were  Influenced  greatly  by 
political  consideration,  and  the  action  of  the 
Senate  was  fully  as  political  as  that  of  the 
President.  Pew  of  the  rejections  of  Supreme 
Court  nominations  in  this  period  can  be 
a-scribed  to  any  lack  of  quallflcallons  on  the 
part  of  the  nominees;  for  the  most  part  thev 
were  due  to  political  differences  between  the 
President  and  a  majority  of  the  -Senate. 

The  eminent  Supreme  Court  historian. 
Charles  Warren,  cites  only  four  situa- 
tions in  which  lack  of  qualifications  or 
of  fitness  were  important  factors — John 
Rutledge,  1795:  Alexander  Wollcott, 
1811;  George  H.  Williams,  1873;  and 
Caleb  Gushing.  1874. 

The  first  rejection  of  a  nominee  was 
that  of  former  Associate  Justice  John 
Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  in  1795.  He 
had  been  nommated  for  the  Chief 
Justiceship  by  President  George  Wash- 
ington. Warren  reports  that  Rutledge 
was  rejected  essentially  because  of  a 
sp>eech  he  had  made  In  Charleston  in  op- 
position to  the  Jay  Treaty.  Although  his 
opponent  in  the  predominantly  federalist 
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Senate  also  started  a  rumor  about  his 
mental  condition,  an  objective  appraisal 
reveals  his  rejection  was  based  entirely 
upon  his  opposition  to  the  treaty.  Veri- 
fying this  observation,  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote  of  the  incident: 

The  rejection  of  Mr.  Rutledge  by  the  Sen- 
.,te  is  a  bold  thing,  becatise  they  cannot 
1  retend  any  objection  to  him  but  his  dls- 
iipprobatlon  of  the  treaty.  It  Is.  of  course, 
a  declaration  that  they  will  lecelve  none  but 
Dries  hereafter  into  any  department  of  the 
Ciuvernment. 

On  December  28,  1835,  President 
Andrew  Jackson  sent  to  the  Senate  the 
name  of  Roger  B.  Taney,  of  Maryland,  to 
succeed  John  Marshall  as  Chief  Justice. 
As  Tanev  had  been  Jackson's  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  Attorney  General, 
the  Whigs  in  the  Senate  greatly  disliked 
him.  Daniel  Webster  wrote  of  the  nomi- 
nation: 

Judge  Storey  thinks  the  Supreme  C^urt  Is 
gone  and  I  think  so.  too. 
Warren  reports: 

The  bar  throughout  the  North,  being 
largely  Whig,  entirely  Ignored  Taney's  emi- 
nent legal  qualifications,  and  his  brilliant 
legal  career,  during  which  he  had  shared 
the  leadership  of  the  Maryland  bar  and  had 
attained  high  rank  at  the  Supreme  Court 
bar.  both  before  and  after  his  service  ae  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 

Taney  was  approved,  after  2 ','2  months 
of  spirited  debate,  by  a  vote  of  29  to  15 
over  vehement  opposition  including 
Calhoun,  Clay.  Crittenden,  and  Webster. 
He  had  actually  been  rejected  the  year 
before,  but  was  resubmitted  by  a  stub- 
born Jackson. 

History  has  judged  Chief  Justice 
Taney  great,  and  his  tribulations  prior 
to  the  confirmation  were  completely 
overshadowed  by  an  outstanding  career. 
A  contrite  and  tearful  Clay  related  to 
Taney  after  viewing  his  work  on  the 
Court  for  several  years : 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  there  was  no  man  In  the 
land  who  regretted  your  appointment  to  the 
place  you  now  hold  more  than  I  did;  there 
was  no  Member  of  the  Senate  who  opposed 
It  more  than  I  did:  but  I  have  come  to  say 
to  you,  and  I  say  it  now  in  parting,  perhaps 
for  the  last  time— I  have  witnessed  your  ju- 
dicial career,  and  It  Is  due  to  myself  and  due 
to  you  that  I  should  say  what  has  been  the 
result— that  I  am  satisfied  now  that  no  man 
in  the  United  States  could  have  been  selected 
more  abundantly  able  to  wear  the  ermine 
which  Chief  Justice  Marshall  honored. 

It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  purely  par- 
tisan politics  played  the  major  role  in  the 
rejections  of  Supreme  Court  nominees 
occuring  in  the  19th  century.  The  cases 
of  Rutledge  and  Taney  have  only  been 
mentioned  to  highlight  a  rather  undis- 
tinguished period  in  the  historj-  of  this 
body  when  Senators  exercised  incredibly 
poor  judgment  on  nimierous  occasions. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Supreme 
Court  appointments  in  the  20th 
century  have  been  without  controversy, 
because  certainly  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  However,  as  I  stated  earlier,  only 
one  nominee  has  been  rejected  in  the  last 
60  years. 

The  controversy  surrounding  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  appointment  of  Louis 
D.  Brandeis  is  certainly  not  without  par- 
allel to  the  current  turmoil  over  the 
Haynsworth  nomination.  A  major  differ- 


ence, however,  is  that  Brandeis.  unlike 
Haynsworth.  was  without  support  of  sub- 
stantial and  respected  portions  of  the 
legal  community.  William  Howard  Taft, 
Elihu  Root,  and  three  other  past  presi- 
dents of  the  American  Bar  Association 
signed  the  following  statement: 

The  undersigned  feel  under  the  painful 
duty  to  sav  .  .  .  that  In  their  opinion,  taking 
into  view  the  reputation,  character  and  pro- 
fessional career  of  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis.  he 
Is  not  a  fit  person  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


It  is  reported  that  hearings  were  con- 
ducted by  a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee for  a  period  of  over  4  months  and 
were  twice  reopened.  The  hearings 
volumes  consisted  of  over  1,500  pages. 

Walter  Lippmann  stated  in  the  New 
Republic  that  his  opponents  were  essen- 
tially that  "powerful  but  limited  com- 
munity which  dominated  the  business 
and  social  life  of  Boston." 

The  nomination  of  Brandeis,  just  like 
the  nomination  of  Haynsworth.  was  a 
cause  celebre  for  the  opposition  party  in 
the  Senate.  The  political  nature  of  the 
opposition  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  confirmation  vote  was  47  to  22,  Three 
progressives  and  aU  but  one  Democrat 
voted  for  Brandeis  and  every  Republican 
voted  against  him. 

The  basic  opjwsition  to  Brandeis,  just 
as  the  opposition  to  Haynsworth,  was 
bom  of  a  belief  that  the  nominee  was 
essentially  "out  of  step"  with  the  prevail- 
ing views  of  the  Court  at  the  time. 

The  publicly  stated  reasons  used  to 
oppose  Brandeis,  just  as  the  arguments 
against  Haynsworth,  were  that  he  fell 
below  standards  of  "fitness."  However, 
the  hearings  concerning  the  Brandeis  ap- 
pointment, just  as  in  the  Haynsworth 
nomination,  failed  to  substantiate  any 
violation  of  the  prevailing  standards  of 
conduct. 

Louis  Brandeis  became  one  of  the  all- 
time  greats  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  con- 
fidently predict  that  Judge  Clement 
Haynsworth's  future  will  be  just  as  dig- 
nified and  distinguished. 

Liberals  in  the  Senate  actively  opposed 
the  nominations  of  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  1930,  and  Harlan  Fiske  Stone. 
1925,  to  the  Court  for  various  reasons 
best  summed  up  as  opposition  to  what 
they  predicted  would  be  their  conserva- 
tism. It  was  generally  conceded  by  lib- 
erals subsequently  that  they  had  misread 
the  leanings  of  both  nominees,  who 
tended  to  side  with  the  progressives  on 
the  Court  throughout  their  tenures. 

No  review  of  the  historical  reasons  for 
opposition  to  Supreme  Court  nominees, 
even  as  cursory  as  mine,  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
Parker  nomination.  John  J.  Parker,  a 
member  of  the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
fourth  circuit  from  North  Carolina,  was 
designated  for  the  Supreme  Court  by 
President  Hoover  in  1930.  Harris  reports 
that  opposition  to  Parker  was  essentially 
threefold:  First,  he  was  alleged  to  be 
antilabor;  second,  unsympathetic  to 
Negroes;  and.  third,  pohtics  dictated  his 
selection. 

Opposition  to  Haynsworth.  another 
member  of  the  fourth  circuit,  has  fol- 
lowed an  almost  identical  scenario. 
Judge  Parker  was  defeated  41  to  33,  but 
went  on  to  become  one  of  the  outstand- 


ing judges  in  the  Nation  as  he  remained 
on  the  fourth  circuit.  The  special  inter- 
est groups  who  engineered  his  defeat 
subsequently  admitted  that  they  had  de- 
feated a  nominee  who  was  essentially 
liberal. 

Judge  Parker,  however,  was  spared 
subjection  to  the  fabricated  ethical 
charges  which  have  been  leveled  against 
HavnsAvorth. 

What  can  we  conclude  from  this  brief 
summation  of  the  Senate's  history  in  re- 
gard to  its  constitutional  duty  to  advise 
and  consent  to  presidential  nominations 
of  the  Supreme  Court?  It  can  be  said,  at 
least,  that  the  challenge  of  the  Senate 
remains  as  our  revered  senior  sUtesman 
from  Vermont  iMr.  Aiken  >  descril)ed  it 
early  in  his  Senate  career  when  he  said: 

The  main  issue  involved  In  the  vote  which 
we  are  soon  to  take  1  upon  the  nomination  of 
Aubrey  Williams)  Is  whether  a  man  can 
come  before  this  Senate  for  approval  and 
have  that  approval  granted  or  refused  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  presented  on  whether 
such  Judgment  will  be  Influenced  by  politics, 
prejudice,  racial  and  religious  discrimina- 
tion, and  all  the  other  evils  which  Members 
of  tlie  United  States  Senate  should  rise  above 


As  my   brief  historical  review.  1  be- 
lieve, has  demonstrated,  the  Senate  has 
in  its  past  almost  without  exception  ob- 
jected   to   nominees    for    the    Supreme 
Court  for  political  reasons.  There  were 
times,  however,  when  it  sought  to  hide 
its  ix)litical  objections  under  the  veil  of 
cries  about  fitness,  ethics,  and  qualifica- 
tions.   This   body   has,   in   more    recent 
years,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
advice  and  consent  responsibility  of  the 
Senate    sliould    mean    an    inquiry    into 
qualifications  and  not  politics.  Various 
Senators     of     liberal     persuasion     have 
argued  to  conservatives  in  regard  to  ap- 
pointments they  liked  that  the  ideology 
of  the  nominee  was  not  the  business  of 
the  Senate.  I  accept  that  argument.  I 
agree  that  for  the  Senat*  to  go  back  to 
its  habit  in  the  19th  century  of  purely 
political   consideration   of   nominees   to 
the  Supreme  Court  would  degrade  the 
Court  and  certainly  not  distinguish  the 
Senate.  In  addition,  if  political  considera- 
tions were  a  valid  inquiry,  we  might  just 
as  well  introduce  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  giving  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
the  power  to  make  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointments, as  many  argued  for  strongly 
during  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

I  recently  wTote  a  letter  to  a  black 
student  at  my  alma  mater,  the  University 
of  Louisville.  He  had  WTittcn  to  me  ques- 
tioning my  support  of  the  Haynsworth 
nomination.  My  reply  to  him  explains  my 
rhilosophy  in  regard  to  the  role  of  the 
Senate  in  reviewing  and  passing  upon 
Supreme  Court  nominations.  It  includes 
a  quotation  from  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keknedy  >  during  the 
debate  on  the  Thurgood  Marshall  ap- 
pointment with  which  I  am  in  complete 
agreement. 
I  wrote  to  the  young  man  as  follows; 

OCTOBEB    21.    1969. 

Mr  Chari  ES  C.  Hacan. 
Vnivcniity  of  Louisville. 
Louisville.  Ky. 

Dear  Mr.  Hagan  :  I  appreciate  very  much 
your  recent  communication  regarding  my 
support  cf  the  nomination  of  Judge  Clem- 
ent F.  Haynsworth,  Jr..  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

First,  as  to  the  question  of  his  views   on 
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labor  and  cMl  rights  matters.  I  And  myself 
In  essential  disagreement  with  his  civil  rights 
decisions— not  that  they  In  any  way  Indicate 
a  pro-segregatlonlBt  pattern,  but  that  they 
do  not  form  the  progressive  pattern  I  would 
hope  for  However,  as  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy pointed  out  to  the  conservatives  as  he 
spoke  for  the  confirmation  of  Justice  Tliur- 
good  Marshall. 

"I  believe  It  Is  recognized  by  most  Senators 
that  we  are  not  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  approving  a  man  to  be  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  only  If  his 
views  always  coincide  with  our  own.  We  are 
not  seeking  a  nominee  for  the  Supreme  Court 
who  win  express  the  majority  view  of  the 
Senate  on  every  given  Issue,  or  on  a  given 
Issue  of  fundamental  Importance.  We  are 
Interested  really  In  knowing  whether  the 
nominee  has  the  background,  experience, 
qualifications,  temperament  and  Integrity  to 
handle  this  most  sensitive.  Important,  re- 
sponsible Job." 

Most  Senators,  especially  of  moderate  and 
liberal  persuasion,  have  agreed  that  while  the 
appointment  of  Judge  Haynsworth  may  have 
been  unfortunate  from  a  cl'-ll  rights  point 
Of  view,  the  Ideology  of  the  nominee  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  President.  The  Senate's 
Judgment  should  be  made,  therefore,  solely 
upop^. grounds  of  qualification.  As  I  agree 
wltln^nator  Kennedy  and  others  that  this  Is 
the  only  relevant  inquiry,  I  have  confined  my 
Judgment  erf  the  nominee's  fitness  to  the 
Issue  of  ethics  or  qualifications. 

Quite  frankly,  the  criticism  of  Judge 
Haynsworth's  ethical  standards  is  completely 
baseless  .  .  .  those  who  know  the  Judge  best 
have  testified  that  he  Is  of  unquestioned 
Integrity  and  almost  without  peer  as  a  legal 
scholar.  The  opponents  of  the  Judge  are  at- 
tempting to  create  a  new  ethical  standard 
not  previously  In  existence  and  apply  It 
retroactively  to  Judge  Haynsworth.  The 
Washington  Post,  the  New  York  Times,  and 
other  progressive  papers  have  agreed  that  the 
ethical  questions  raised  are  not  supportable, 
but  they  now  say  that  since  the  furor  has 
been  raised,  public  confidence  In  the  Court 
requires  that  the  nomination  be  withdrawn. 
This  is  completely  Irresponsible  because  it 
would  mean  that  the  mere  making  of  accu- 
sations jhould  be  enough  to  deny  future 
nominees  confirmation.  This  is  fundamen- 
tally unlair.  Each  Individual  deserves  to  be 
Judged  upon  the  facts.  The  Supreme  Court 
which  you  and  I  admire  has  spent  the  last 
15  years  standing  up  for  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals against  the  will  of  the  majority.  The 
Haynsworth  affair  Is  quite  similar.  Here  you 
have  the  Individual  against  the  mass  of 
aroused  public  opinion.  Public  opinion  would 
be  relevant  If  he  were  running  for  public 
ofBce,  but  Supreme  Court  nominees  are  not 
elected  but  appointed,  and  for  good  reason. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  were  subjected  to 
the  public  will  rather  than  insulated  against 
public  outrage  over  unpopular  decisions,  do 
you  think  we  would  ever  have  been  given 
Brown  V.  Board  of  Education?  Never  has  a 
Supreme  Court  been  more  unpopular  than 
the  Warren  court,  but  it  was  a  good  Court  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree. 

The  point  Is  that  the  nominee's  philosophy 
Is  to  be  Judged  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  elected  representative  of 
the  people  While  we  In  the  Senate  might 
object  to  the  "Ideological  bent"  of  the  nom- 
inee, we  sit  In  Judgment  only  on  his  Judicial 
fitness.  We  are  bound  to  be  fair  to  the  Indi- 
vidual even  If  It  means  we  must  go  against 
the  majority  of  the  people. 

This  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  has  done 
for  the  last  15  years.  Our  consideration  of 
appointments  to  that  body  demands  no  less 
from  us. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Marlow  W  Cook, 

U.S.  Senator. 


The  state  of  the  law  today:  What  is 
the  existing  standard? 

Bad  laws.  If  they  exist,  should  be  repealed 
as  soon  as  possible,  sOll.  while  they  continue 
In  force,  for  the  sake  of  example  they  should 
be  religiously  observed — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Since  almost  all  of  us  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate have  agreed  that  our  only  relevant 
inquiry  should  be  the  question  of  quali- 
fications. We  must  .first  determine  what 
the  existing  standards  are  by  which  we 
can  measure  the  qualifications  of  Clem- 
ent Haynsworth.  The  question  is  not 
what  we  wish  the  standards  were  but 
rather  what,  in  fact,  they  are.  Standards 
are  not  established  by  mere  speeches 
and  accusations.  We  must  not  allow  a 
new  standard  to  be  created  to  stop  an 
appointment  some  find  objectionable  for 
political  reason.  New  standards,  if  they 
are  needed — and  I  happen  to  think  they 
are— must  be  established  by  legislation, 
not  accusation.  They  must  be  cre- 
ated by  the  deliberative  legislative 
functions  of  the  Congress— not  by 
an  ad  hoc  determination  designed  to 
defeat  a  particular  nomination.  I  hope 
the  fundamental  unfairness  of  the  at- 
tempt to  create  a  new  standard  for  Clem- 
ent Haynsworth  and  apply  it  retroac- 
tively is  now  apparent  to  my  colleagues. 

The  relevant  question,  then,  is  what  is 
the  standard  today?  An  examination  of 
two  recently  announced  cases  in  the  fifth 
circuit  supply  the  answer.  It  may  not  be 
the  answer  we  would  like,  but  it  is  never- 
theless the  state  of  the  law  today.  It  is 
the  existing  law.  not  the  fabrications  of 
aspiring  politicians  and  special  interest 
groups,  which  must  dictate  our  judgment 
of  the  actions  of  Judge  Haynsworth  dur- 
ing his  period  on  the  fourth  circuit  court 
of  appeals,  and  therefore  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  Supreme  Couit. 

The  first  case  is  the  controversial  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  rate  case.  Austral 
Oil  Co..  Inc.,  against  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, which  involves  as  much  as  $80 
million  of  rate  reductions  per  year.  The 
fifth  circuit,  in  a  ruling  issued  October 
17,  1969,  although  transferring  the  case 
to  another  panel  for  rehearings.  un- 
equivocally held  that  Chief  Judge  Brown 
and  Judge  Jones  were  not  disqualified 
for  any  reason  to  sit  on  the  case,  despite 
the  fact  that  both  judges  had  consider- 
able stock  interests  in  several  of  the 
parties.  Judge  BrowTi  individually  owns 
stock  valued  at  $36,400  in  three  of  the 
litigants,  as  of  the  date  of  the  hearing, 
and  is  the  trustee  of  several  trusts  hold- 
ing oil  company  stocks  worth  approxi- 
mately $500,000.  Judge  Jones'  wife  has  a 
beneficial  Interest  in  stock  of  some  of  the 
litigants  and,  like  Judge  Brown,  Judge 
Jones  is  the  trustee  of  certain  trusts  with 
a  substantial  portfolio  in  oil  companies, 
many  of  which  are  parties  in  this  case. 
The  amount  of  stock  interest  and  the 
potential  Impact  of  the  case  on  that  in- 
terest is  infinitely  greater  than  in  any  of 
the  cases  where  opponents  claim  Judge 
Haynsworth  should  have  disqualified 
himself.  Yet,  despite  this  much  greater 
interest,  the  fifth  circuit  held: 

The  Judges  of  the  panel  to  which  this  oa*e 
was  assigned  are  not  disqualified  by  preju- 
dice, neither  are  they  disqualified  by  Interest, 
whether  Individual,  fiduciary,  or  otherwise. 


The  second  case  Is  Kinnear-Weed  Corp 
V.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Compnay. 
<403  P.  2d  437  (5th  clr.  1968) )  a  patent 
infringement-type  case  commenced  in 
1953  in  which  the  complaint  contained  a 
claim  for  $285  million  in  damages  plus 
interest  against  Humble.  The  trial  judge 
not  only  owned  100  shares  of  Humble 
stock,  worth  approximately  $10,000  at 
the  time,  but  he  also:  First,  owned  25 
percent  of  the  stock  and  was  an  officer 
and  director  in  a  company  which,  durine 
the  time  the  judge  sat  on  this  case 
averaged  almost  16  percent  of  its  busi- 
ness with  Humble:  second,  was  a  plaintiff 
in  a  contested  lawsuit  against  Humble 
in  which  he  received  $409.24  out  of  the 
final  settlement  which  was  consummated 
after  he  began  sitting  on  the  case  in  ques- 
tion; and,  third,  executed  leases  and 
other  instruments,  many  of  which  in- 
volved Humble  in  connection  with  lucra- 
tive oil  leasehold  interests  owned  by  his 
wife.  None  of  these  dealings  with  Humble 
either  singly  or  collectively  required  the 
trial  judge  to  disqualify  himself  from  this 
case. 

As  for  the  stock  ownership  in  Humble, 
the  fifth  circuit  in  an  en  banc  ruling 
written  by  Chief  Judge  Brown  held: 

This  tiny  fr«u:tlonal  Interest  in  the  equity 
ownership  of  this  huge  Industrial  interprise 
does  not  amount,  either  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
or  law,  or  both,  to  a  substantial  Interest  by 
the  trial  Judge  In  the  case  or  a  prohibited 
connection  with  a  litigant.' 

A  second  ruling  in  this  case,  handed 
down  September  5,  1969,  by  District 
Judge  Ben  C.  Connally  and  as  yet  un- 
published, found  that  there  was  absolute- 
ly no  legal  reason  for  the  trial  judge  to 
disqualify  himself  because  of  his  other 
business  connections  with  Humble.  On 
October  1,  1969.  the  fifth  circuit  ordered 
Judge  Connally  to  enter  an  appropriate 
judgment  dismissing  all  the  confiict 
charges  made  by  the  plaintiff. 

Surely  this  case  should  still,  once  and 
for  all,  the  claim  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
should  have  disqualified  himself  from 
the  Darlington  cases  and  the  other  cases 
involving  customers  of  Carolina  'Vend-A- 
Matic  as  claimed  by  Senator  Bayh  and 
others.  In  fact  a  stronger  case  could  be 
made  Ln  the  Humble  Oil  case  for  dis- 
qualification than  in  the  Darlington-type 
cases  involving  customers  of  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic,  since  the  company  with 
which  the  trial  Judge  was  connected  did 
considerably  more  business  with  Humble 
than  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  did  with 
any  of  the  companies  that  came  before 
Judge  Haynsworth's  court.  In  addition, 
the  trial  judge  in  the  Humble  case  actu- 
ally owned  stock  in  Humble,  and,  as  an 
individual,  had  other  extensive  business 
dealings  with  Humble,  factors  which  were 
not  present  in  any  of  the  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matic  cases  challenged  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  nomination. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
Humble  Oil  cases  contain  all  of  the 
claims  of  conflict  of  interest  raised 
against  Judge  Haynsworth,  In  fact,  in 
both  these  cases,  the  arguments  for 
disqualification  are  much  stronger  than 
In  any  of  the  cases  which  Senator  Bayh 
mentioned  in  his  bill  of  particulars.  Yet 


the  fifth  circuit  unequivocally  held  in 
both  cases  that  there  was  no  basis  for 
disqualification.  Among  the  judges  join- 
in^  in  these  rulings  were  Chief  Judge 
Brown  and  Judge  Wisdom,  two  judges 
that  Joseph  Rauh.  an  outspoken  critic  ol 
Judge  Haynsworth.  stated  at  the  hear- 
ings on  Judge  Haynsworth's  nomination 
"would  have  been  heroic  additions  to  the 
Supreme  Court." "  ,    .   .        » 

The    charges   of    conflict    of    interest 
against    Judge    Haynsworth    evaporate 
into  nothingness  in  the  face  of  these  two 
fifth  circuit  cases.  If  Judge  Haynsworth  s 
critics  continue  to  attack  him  on  this 
basis,  the  attack  wlU  have  to  be  broad- 
ened to  impugn  all  the  judges  of  the  fifth 
circuit  and  others,  such  as  the  revered 
Judge  Soper.  who.  as  was  reported  at  the 
hearings,   sat   on   a   case   f  solving   the 
B   &  O.  railroad  whUe  :    stockholder  of 
b'  &  O  ^  The  very  thought  of  charging  all 
thes    other  judges  with  violation  of  the 
judicial   code   and   canons   of   ethics   is 
ridiculous,  and  it  is  equally  ridiculous, 
and  totally  without  foundation,  to  make 
such  charges  against  Judge  Haynswoi  th. 


I  earnestly  hope  you  will  remain  steadfast 
in  your  determination  not  to  withdraw  the 
noinlnatlon  and  that  you  will  use  all  the 
powers  of  vour  office  to  obtain  confirmation 
of  Judge  "Haynsworth.  To  withdraw  the 
nomination  would  give  your  oppcnents  an 
unmerited  victory,  It  would  leave  »  P™ ' 
nent  cloud  over  a  man  of  high  character^  and 
U  would  deprive  the  supreme  court  of  the 
Ecrvlces  of  a  Judge  of  great  ability. 

John  Bolt  Culbertson,  of  Greenville, 
SC  a  labor  and  NAACP  lawyer  for 
many  years  in  the  Deep  South,  has 
known  Judge  Haynsworth  well  and  prac- 
ticed against  him.  He  said  of  the  Judge  s 
legal  ability  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee : 

Judge  Hayr.swcrth.  In  my  opinion,  has  mie 
of  the  best  legal  minds,  the  most  inclsUe 
mind  that  I  have  run  into. 


'  403  P  2d  437,  440. 


The  role  of  the  press— have  accurate 
impressions  been  conveyed? 

Even  when  the  facts  are  available,  most 
psople  seem  to  prefer  the  legend  and  refuse 
to  believe  the  truth  when  it  In  any  way  dis- 
lodges the  myth.— John  Mason  Brown.  Sat- 
urday Review. 

We  live  under  a  government  of  men  and 
morning   newspapers— Wendell   Phh-LIPS. 

To  be  perfectly  blunt,  the  accusations 
which  have  been  made  against  Judge 
Haynsworth  by  some  of  his  opponents 
anc"  by  a  much  larger  and  more  vocal 
group  m  the  press  only  indicate  an  un- 
aworeness  of  the  record  and  a  total  lack 
of  Interest  in  what  the  standards  of  con- 
duct currently  are  for  setting  Federal 
judges.  But  this  has  not  deterred  the 
opposition. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  remarks 
in  the  press.  Anthony  Lewis,  In  an  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  of  October  19, 
1969,  concluded: 

The  point  about  Judge  Haynsworth  Is  that 
he  does  not  have  such  high  Intellectual  or 
le«al  qualifications.  Few  would  c^ll  it  a  dis- 
tinguished appointment. 

Those  who  know  him  disagree.  Senator 
Joseph  Tydings,  a  longtime  personal 
friend  of  the  judge,  said  of  him  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee: 

I  think  I  can  sav  as  a  lawyer  In  the  fourth 
circuit  I  found  Judge  Haynsworth,  as  a 
Judge  to  be  thoughtful,  fair  and  open- 
minded;  and  as  an  administrator  and  because 
of  my  subcommittee  chairmanship  I  have 
become  aware  of  the  work  of  the  chief  Judges 
(,{  the  several  circuits.  I  have  found  him  lo 
be  innovative  and  indeed,  dynamic. 

Senator  Tydings  subsequently  decided 
to  oppose  the  nomination  in  committee 
for  reasons  best  known  to  himself. 

Charles  Allan  Wright,  McCormack  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  University  of  Texas 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  legal 
scholars  in  the  country,  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon: 


In  addition.  Chairman  Eastland  has 
roc-ived  letters  from  all  the  senior  dis- 
trict jud-zes  m  the  fourth  circuit  praismi 
Jud!7e  Haynsworth.  Tliese  are  men  who 
have  worked  with  him  and  seen  him  sus- 
tain and  ov-rrule  their  decisions  down 
throueh  the  yeurs  They  know  his  abil- 
ity and  will  net  be  ratUed  nor  silenced 
bv  ill-informed  newsmen  and  politicians 
who  ignore  the  facts  and  distort  the 
truth.  ^       ...  .  ^ 

Let  us  look  at  an  example  of  gmlt  by 
association  often  used  o"  editorial 
pages  around  the  country.  The  Lou-s- 
ville  Courier-Journal  in  my  State  said 
in  an  editorial  on  October  14,  1969: 

Senator  Cook  makes  a  better  front  man 
(ban  Senators  Thurmond  or  Eastland  wouid. 
It  wouldn't  'ook  good  to  have  these  two 
racists  cut  frcnt.  They  are.  hc'^^^".  ^f,^> 
svppcrters  of  the  nominee,  which  should 
tell  us  something. 

Without  commenting  on  their  remarks 
about  our  colleagues,  I  feel  compelled 
to    ask   who   ha.   been    nominated    for 
the  Supreme  Court— Senator  Eastland, 
Senator   Thurmond,   or  Judge   Hayns- 
worth? What  does  the  fact  that  Sena- 
tors Eastland  and  Thurmond  are  sup- 
porting Haynsworth  tell  us?  Does  it  tell 
us  he  is  unethical,  anti-civil  rights  or 
antilabor?  It  does  not.  In  fact,  it  says 
absolutely  nothing  more  than  that  two 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  whom  the 
Courier- Journal  happens  not  to  like  will 
be  voting  to  confirm  the  nomination. 

Another  sterilng  example  of  the  dis- 
tortions and  unsubstantiated  accusations 
bandied  about  is  found  in  the  same  edi- 
torial. The  Courier- Journal  continued: 

Despite  all  of  Senator  Cook's  verbal  thras h- 
ine  around,  he  cannot  conceal  what  the 
reccrc-  shows-that  Judge  Haynsworth  has 
a  definite  blind  spot  when  ,t  comes  to  Judi- 
cial ethics 


What  is  Judge  Clement  F.  Haynsworth. 
Jr..  really  like? 

For  the  great  majority  of  mankind  are 
satisfied  with  appearances,  as  though  they 
were  realities,  and  are  often  more  ^fl"/^«<J 
by  the  things  that  seem  than  by  those  that 
are.  (Author  utiknown  ) 

The  result  of  the  unfounded  attacks 
against  Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  an 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  public  and 
many  Senators  to  distinguish  between 
appearance  and  reaUty,  Therefore,  an- 
swermg  the  question,  'What  is  C  ement 
Haynsworth  reaUy  like?"  is  central  to 
our  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  confirmation. 
■Ih?  best  way  to  assess  a  judge  is  to  look 
at  th°  quality  of  his  work. 

Prof  Bernard  J,  Ward,  for  15  years  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Notre  Dame 
Law  School,  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Hartke 


When  the  attacks  upon  Judge  Haynsworth 
began  thev  struck  me  aa  nightmarish.  I  had 
known  hliii  for  a  dozen  years  through  his 
c,pn"  n.  m  the  pages  of  the  Federal  Reporte^^ 
F  .r  from  being  anti-black,  or  anti-labor,  cr 
nmi-pTihmglt  all,  the  Judge  Haynsworth 
I  had  known  from  hundreds  cf  opinions  was 
an  utterly  unbiased,  '^^'"P^^f  °^f^'/"^ 
human  person  Indeed,  the  only  b'as  I  had 
ever  so  much  as  suspected  was  one  in  faxc.r 
of  ihe  most  pitiful  wretches  of  all,  the 
inhablu-ints  of  our  Jails.   .  .   .  ^^, 

If  there  is  one  sure  t^t  of  a  Judge  s  ded 
cauon  and  commitment  to  his  office^ 't»^J^^^ 
record  in  prisoner  petition  cases.  Nothing  lb 
e?I?er  than  for  the  busy  or  ea^e-lovlng  Judge 
to  nerlect  those  cases.  They   are  invariab.v 
b.ou/ht  bv  friendless,  helpless  men  who  have 
already   been  afforded   the   normal   channe  s 
redress.    Most    cl    the    cases    are    withou-. 
merit   A  Judge  must  carefully  consider  score;. 
nd   scores  of   them  before   coming   on   one 
that  meri^  eon^deratlon.  When  he  does  find 
>    i^-iemorVous    petition.    It    usually    Involves 
"him    in  The    unpleasant  work   of   calling   in 
QuTston  the  conduct  of  a  fellow  Judge  or  cf 
r^ei^ber  of  the  bar.  It  is  utterly  thankless 
^oTk   work  that  a  Judge  wiU  eagerly  take  up 
onlv  if  '^e  is  utterly  dedicated  to  his  olBce. 
jld'e'"^ynsworth  has  eagerly  undertaken 
such  work  during  aU  of  his  twelve  years  on 
?Se   bench.   During  the   chief   Judgeships   of 
Judge   Sobeloff   and   Judge  H».y^'°--  ^^     ^ 
fourth  circuit  has  become  a  model  for  tne 
other   ten     and    for   appellate   courts   every- 
w^re.  in  the  careful.  Painstaking  considera- 
tion cf  prisoner  petition  cases.  That  fact  »>' 
be  attested  to  bf  any  student  of  the  sub  ect. 
U  IS  attested  to  most  eloquently  by  the  rela- 
tivelv  enormous  number  of  appeals  in  prls- 
^er  petition  cases  that  are  pressed  uPO°  ^he 

^urtk  circuit  each  year  ^y  ^»^°^,t  J^  ,  " ?e 
U  to  be  sympathetic,  indeed,  critics  ^ I  Judge 
Haynsworth  may  sneer  that  he  is  too  h^": 
pltible  to  the  claims  of  prisoners  'f  thin  In.s 
Circuit  but  none  can  deny  that  he  has  spent 
himself  prodlgouslv  In  an  area  that  no  Judee 
wo^!d  enLr  Jho  was  not  driven  by  the  p«r- 
suit  of  Justice. 


»  Hearings,  p  469. 
>  Hearings,  p.  258. 


Tlie  record,  which  I  doubt  they  have 
read  shows  none  of  these  things.  Even 
the  Washington  Post,  which  is  unenthu- 
sia-^tic  about  the  appointment,  knows 
better  It  accused  the  judge's  supporters 
of  raising  these  issues  because  they  were 
so  easily  rejected. 

1-  is  not  that  he  lacks  integrity  or  honesty 
i,r  that  I'.e  has  been  involved  In  conflict  of 
interest  situations.  These  Issues.  It  appears, 
were  raised  as  strawmen  by  his  own  friends 
rlmply  because  they  can  be  disproved  so 
readily 


Professor  Ward  knows  Clement  Hayns- 
worth. the  judge.  It  behooves  those  of  us 
who  are  undecided  to  look  to  the  words 
of  persons  who  are  knowledgeable  to 
learn  the  reality  rather  than  to  rely  upon 
the  appearance,  ,  _ 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I 
wish  to  read  to  this  body  a  letter  Judge 
Haynsworth  received  from  a  Frederick 
Leister,  whose  conviction  for  involuntary- 
manslaughter  he  had  upheld  In  an  opin- 
ion he  also  had  written.  U.S.A.  v.  Leister, 
393  F. 2d  920  '  1968) . 
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TCDCKAL  PMSON. 

LetJisburg.  Pa..  October  26.  1969. 
Hon  Clement  Haynswobth, 
Ch'Pl    U.S.    District    Judge.    Fourth    Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  Greenville.  S.O. 

Dear  Jcdob  Haynswobth:  If  you  were  to 
gne  up  now  you  would  be  unworthy  of 
the  man  who  wrote  the  decision  In  my  ap- 
peal The  man  who  saw  that  I  had  no  at- 
ti>rney  and  appointed  one  of  high  calibre: 
the  man  who  Saw  the  need  for  treatment  for 
the  mentally  111  but  who  gave  society  first 
priority:  the  man  who  condemned  me  to 
prison  and  who  was  right  in  doing  so. 

Because  of  the  decision  you  wrote  and 
your  words,  I  began  to  strike  back  against 
the  problems  that  I  myself  created  And  I'm 
winning  the  battle. 

This  Is  probably  the  first  time  that  you 
have  ever  been  under  serious  attack  for  any- 
thing and  I  know  how  it  hurts  Oh  how  It 
hurts!  I  have  been  under  attack  since  I 
slipped  from  my  mother's  womb  but  I  am 
not  about  to  give  up.  Admittedly.  I  almost 
did  a  few  times,  but  somewhere,  someone  al- 
ways gave  me  the  strength  not  to. 

Your  words  helped  me.  The>  weren't  fancy 
or  glittering  words  but  they  were  sensible 
words  and  I  listened  to  them. 

I  am  on  my  way  back  from  the  road  that 
I  onoe-  traveled,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
I  wlU-become  a  law-abiding  citizen.  I  am  not 
there  yet  but  I  am  fast  approaching  my 
destination. 

If  you  were  to  give  up  now.  it  would  be 
a  disappointment  and  shock  to  me  that 
would  certainly  encourage  me  (and  men  like 
me)  to  detour  if  not  to  do  so. 

Stand  firm,  your  honor,  and  stand  proud. 
You  have  done  nothing  wrong,  only  human 
(and  we  are  all  human,  aren't  we?) 

Keep  in  mind  the  tribulations  that  Christ 
and  his  followers  encountered  and  yours 
will  be  easier  to  bear,  and  I  am  as  positive 
as  I  am  that  I  sit  in  this  prison  cell,  that 
(1)  you  will  be  confirmed,  and  (2)  that  you 
will  become  one  of  the  greatest  Supreme 
Court  Justices  of  all  times  .  .  . 

May  God  bless  you. 
Respectfully, 

Frederick  P  Leister.  Jr 

Let  me  assure  Mr.  Leister,  today,  that 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  Clement 
Haynswoi-th  shall  not  give  up  until  reality 
prevails  over  appearance. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVtN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  if  the  attack  on  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  does  not  come  from  exactly  the 
same  sources  that  made  the  attack  on 
Judge  John  J.  Parker. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  identical  sources. 

Mr.  ERVDS.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  agree  with  tlie  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that,  notwithstanding 
Judge  Parker's  rejection  by  a  margin  of 
two  votes  in  the  Senate,  Judge  Parker 
served  for  many  years  as  the  chief  judge 
of  the  Fouth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
and  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most 
able  jurists  America  has  ever  known? 

Mr.  COOK.  He  did.  indeed. 

Mr.  ERVIK.  As  a  premise  to  my  next 
question  I  would  like  to  state  that  after 
the  close  of  the  hearings,  the  charge  was 
made  that  Judge  Haynsworth  owned 
stock  in  the  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Co. 
and  that  that  company  had  contracts 
with  textile  firms  which  were  parties  to 
tlie  Darlington  case  and  the  Milliken 
ca.se. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  if  the  record  does  not  show 


the  only  contracts  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic  had  with  Darlington  or  Milliken 
were  five  contracts,  three  of  them  being 
with  Gayley  Mill.  Clemson  Industries, 
and  Mayco  Yarns,  which  really  con- 
stituted one  enterprise.  The  other  mills 
were  Jonesville  Products  and  Magnolia 
Finishing  Plant.  So,  In  effect,  they  only 
had  dealings  with  three  plants,  none  of 
which  were  parties  to  the  suit. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  record  shows 
none  of  the.se  textile  plants  were  parties 
to  the  Darlington  litigation? 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  record  also 
show  that  these  matters  were  called  to 
the  attention  of  Chief  Judge  Sobeloff  of 
the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  after 
the  decision  in  the  Darlington  case;  that 
the  matter  was  fully  investigated  at  that 
time:  that  Patricia  Eames,  counsel  for 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America, 
had  CEilled  these  matters  to  the  attention 
of  Judge  Sobeloff;  and  that  there  was  a 
complete  investigation  by  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  AppesU^?  Also.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  if  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  did  not  give  Judge 
Haynsworth  a  complete  acquittal  of  any 
impropriety  in  the  matter  after  its 
investigation? 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  is  correct.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  came  as  an  amazing 
revelation  to  me  during  the  hearings,  as 
the  Senator  will  recall,  that  members  of 
that  union  and  their  affiliates  testified 
before  the  committee  and  said,  "We 
were  aware  he  was  a  director  and  vice 
president  but  we  did  not  know  liis  inter- 
est. '  Apparently  the  union  decided  it  was 
all  right  to  be  a  director  and  vice  presi- 
dent and  they  dismissed  it.  They  did  not 
bring  it  up  in  the  appeal  or  in  the  writ  of 
certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  if  the  record  does  not 
show  that  all  the  transactions  between 
Carolina  Vend-O-Matic  and  any  of  the 
mills  which  later  developed  as  a  part  of 
the  Milliken  chain  were  completely 
known  to  the  counsel  for  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  right  after  the  Darlington 
case,  and  that  the  Textile  Union  Workers' 
counsel  did  not  move  to  set  aside  the 
judgment  in  the  Darlington  case  and  did 
not  see  fit  to  call  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  appeal 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  might  suggest  they  even 
knew  it  within  the  30-day  period  in  which 
they  could  have  filed  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial.  They  not  only  did  not  bring  it  up 
but  they  did  not  bring  it  up  in  the  writ 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  counsel  for  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  were  diligent  persons  and  would 
undoubtedly  have  brought  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  on  a  motion  for  rehear- 
ing or  a  motion  to  set  aside,  or  they  would 
have  called  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Supreme  Court  if  they  thought  there 
was  any  merit  to  the  matter? 

Mr.  COOK.  If  they  thought  there  was 
any  merit  to  it  and.  second,  if  they 
wished  to  adequately  represent  their 
client. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
if  the  record  does  not  show  that  all  these 
matters  were  known  to  counsel  for  the 
Textile  Workers  Union  and  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  that  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  through  Chief 
Judge  Sobeloff.  sent  the  file  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice?  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  it  does  not  appear  on  page  19 
of  the  record  that  on  February  28.  1964, 
after  investigating  the  matter,  then  At- 
torney General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  wrote 
a  letter  to  Chief  Judge  Sobeloff  a.s 
follows: 

Pebrdart    28.    1964 
Hon  StMON  E.  SoBELorr, 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit. 
Baltimore.  Md. 
Dear  Mr.  Chiit  Judge:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  dated  February  18. 
1964.  enclosing  the  file  that  reflects  your  in- 
vestigation of  certain  assertions  and  insinua- 
tions about  Judge  Clement  P.   Haynsworth. 
Jr. 

Your  thorough  and  complete  Investigation 
reflects  that  the  charges  were  without  foun- 
dation. I  share  your  expression  of  complete 
confidence  In  Judge  Haynsworth. 

Thanks  for  bringing  this  matter  to  my 
attention. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

Attorney  General 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  Patricia  Eames.  attorney  for 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America, 
which  called  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  Chief  Judge  Sobeloff,  did  not  write  a 
letter  in  which  she  stated,  in  effect,  satis- 
faction with  the  investigation  and  the 
conclusion  reached  by  Chief  Judge 
Sobeloff. 

Mr.  COOK.  She  did,  indeed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  If  the  record  does  not  dis- 
close that  there  is  no  merit  whatever  in 
the  charge  made  against  Judge  Hayns- 
worth that  he  showed  an  antiimion  bias 
in  decisions  in  which  he  participated  as 
a  member  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Mr.  COOK.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the 
Senator  will  remember.  I  was  very  dis- 
appointed that  legal  counsel  for  the  AFL- 
CIO  judged  their  entire  case  on  10  cases 
that  went  to  the  Supreme  Court.  They 
did  not  do  justice  to  Judge  Haynsworth 
They  did  not  take  into  consideration 
cases  decided  at  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  level  which  did  not  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

I  asked  Mr.  Meany,  based  on  the  fact 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  decided  m  favor 
of  the  union  about  40  times  at  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  level  and  wa.s 
only  reversed  10  times  on  the  Supreme 
Court  level,  if  he  did  not  feel  the  4-to-l 
record  in  favor  of  labor  was  a  pretty  good 
one. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  the  record  shows 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  participated  in 
37  cases  affecting  labor  which  were  de- 
cided in  favor  of  labor. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  charge  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  showed  any  racial 
bias  IS  also  unfoimded,  and  that  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  while  he  did  not  antici- 
pate Supreme  Court  decisions.  Judge 
Haynsworth  endeavored  to  follow  those 
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decisions  in  subsequent  cases  after  they 
were  rendered. 

Mr  COOK.  I  do  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor but  I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  attempt  to  refute  that  very 

"^  ^Mr  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
senator  this  question.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  the  American  Bar  Association 
committee  headed  by  the  very  distm- 
cuished  chairman.  Lawrence  E.  Walsli, 
did  not  state  to  the  committee  through 
Judge  Walsh: 

Havlne  found  no  impropriety  in  his  con- 
duct, and  being  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  Judge  Havnsworth   is  qualified  profes- 
sroiLuv.  our  committee  has  authorized   me 
to    expre.ss    these    views    in    support    of    is 
nomination  as  associate  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme  Court  of   the  united   States. 
Mr    COOK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr     ERVIN.    Does    not    the    Senator 
know"  that  subsequent  to  the  bringing 
out  of  other  matters  this  committee  met 
again  and  by  a  majority  vote  sustained 
their    approval    of    the    nomination    of 
Judge  Haynsworth? 

Mr    COOK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky   yield   to  me   briefly   ^vlthout 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor  so  that  l 
may  make  an  observation  or  two. 
Mr    COOK.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chain  .  Witliout  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  sav  that  I  did  not  know  Judge 
Haynsworth  personally  until  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  subsequent  to  his  nommation^ 
However  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  my 
circuit  since  1957;  and  prior  to  the  time 
I  came  to  the  Senate  I  practiced  law- 
rather  extensively  and  read  decisions  of 
the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  I 
have  continued  that  practice  since  com- 
ing to  the  Senate.  _ 

From  my  reading  of  the  decisions  of 
Judge   Haynsworth.   as  chief   Judge  of 
the   circuit,   he  has   demonstrated   that 
he  has  no  bias  against  any  segment  ot 
our  society;   and  he  has  demonstrated 
he  is  a  sound  judge  and  a  good  legal 
craftsman.  My  honest  judgment,  having 
spent  most  of  my  life  in  the  law.  is  that 
he  has  the  capacity  to  judge  cases  which 
come  before  him  with,  as  Edmund  Burke 
said.  "The  cold  neutrality  of  an  impar- 
tial judge."  ^  . 
I  would  urge  the  Senate  not  to  repeat 
the  tragedy  which  it  enacted  when  it 
rejected    the    nomination    of    John    J. 
Parker  in  this  case.   I  knew  him  well. 
His  brother  was  a  classmate  of  mine  at 
the    University    of    North    Carolina^  I 
served  in  the  same  unit  with  his  brother 
in   World  War   I.   In  my   opinion,   his 
brother  was  the  greatest  civilian  soldier 
this   country   ever  had.   He   won   every 
medal  that  could  be  given  by  this  coun- 
try—everything from  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  on  down  to  the  other 

'"it  was  a  great  tragedy  for  our  country 
to  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  John 
J  Parker  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the 


Senate  will  not  reenact  the  tragedy  of 
his  rejection  and  deny  the  United  States 
and  its  people  the  benefit  of  the  services 
of  a  well  qualified  man  such  as  Judge 
Haynsworth. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

for  yielding. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr  BAYH.  I  ha^e  been  v-ry  much  in- 
terested in  the  colloquy  between  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina  and  my  dis- 
tinguished neighbor  from  Kentucky.  I 
do  not  want  to  interrupt  his  remarks  or 
indulge  in  a  debate  or  discussion  of  any 
length  right  now  because  I  want  him 
to  have  the  opportunity  fully  to  develop 
his  case.  I  think  we  respect  each  other  s 
differences  of  opinion  on  this  matter. 

I  think,  that  inasmuch  as  the  posi- 
tion of  Judge  Sobeloff  and  the  accusa- 
tion made  by  Miss  Eames  have  been  put 
in  the  cauldron  of  discussion,  it  might  be 
helpful  to  our  colleagues  and  the  public, 
for  me  to  ask  unanimous  con.sent,  if  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  no  objec- 
tion to  have  Miss  Eames  letter  to  Judge 
Sobeloff  printed  in  the  Rlcord  at  this 
time.    It    appears    on    page    6    of    the 

hearings. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  letter  printed 
in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows 


Textile  Workers  Union  of  America. 

New  York.  N.Y..  December  17.  1963. 

Hon.  SlMON  E.  SOBELOFF. 

Chief  Judge. 

Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Cncmt. 

Post  Office  Building.  Richviond.  Va. 

DEAR   judge   sobeloff:    I   have   taken   the 
liberty  of  marking  this  letter  as  "Personal 
because   I   believe   that   you   should   be   the 
first  person  to  see  it.  It  is  written  to  you  in 
your  capacity  as  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court 

of  Appeals. 

The  consolidated  Deeriiig  Milliken  cases 
were  decided  by  the  Fourth  Circuit  on 
Friday  November  15.  196.3  On  the  morning 
of  Wednesday.  November  20lh.  our  Union  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  in  which  the  caller, 
who  said  that  he  would  not  identify  him- 
self   stated  substantially  the  following: 

I  believe  that  you  should  know  that  Judge 
Havnsworth.  who  voted  against  your  Union 
in  the  Deerlng  Milliken  case  is  the  First  Vice 
President  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Com- 
pany and  that  two  days  after  the  decision 
in  the  Deerlng  Milliken  case.  Deenng  Milli- 
ken cancelled  Its  contracts  with  the  company 
or  companies  which  previously  supplied 
vending  machines  to  all  of  the  numerous 
Deerlng  Milliken  mills  in  the  Carolina^,  and 
proceeded  to  sign  a  new  contract  with  the 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Company  pursuant 
to  which  that  Company  would  supply  vend- 
ing machines  to  all  Deerlng  Milliken  mills. 

We  immediately  proceeded  to  do  what  we 
could  to  check  the  accuracy  of  this  allega- 
tion The  first  element  checked  out  readily; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Judge  Haynsworth  is 
or  was  until  very  recently  the  First  Vice 
President  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Com- 
pany |We  do  not  know  the  extent,  if  any,  of 
his  Vhareholding  in  the  corporation,  but  we 
are  informed  that  he  has  been  the  First  Vice 
President  since  the  company  was  founded, 
and  that  the  Judges  former  partner  In  the 
law  firm  of  Haynsworth.  Perry  Bryant.  Marl- 
on   and    Johnston,    in    Greenville,    Mr.    W. 


Francis  Marlon,  Is  and  has  been  the  Presi- 
dent of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  Company.! 
As  to  the  second  element  of  the  allegation— 
that  regarding  the  throwing  of  the  Deerlng 
Milliken  vending  machine  contracts  to 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc— we  were  first  in- 
formed that  a  notice  was  posted  in  the  Dray- 
ton Mill  of  the  Deerlng  Milliken  chain  at 
some  time  prior  to  December  llth  of  this 
vear  stating  that  as  of  January  Isl,  a  com- 
plete new  .set  of  vending  machines  would 
be  installed  in  the  mill:  we  were  later  in- 
formed that  the  most  recent  .story  was  that 
as  of  January  1.  Deenng  Milliken  would  lake 
bid.v   from   vending  machine  companies 

We  have  seen  two  credit  reports  on  Caro- 
1  na  Vend-A-Matic  Company    (These  reports 
are  not  our  property  i   The  first  of  these  re- 
ports was  dated  October  18.  1963    The  report 
^ftted  that  it  was  ba-sed  upon  an  interview 
un  October  8.  1963  with  the  general  manager 
of  Carolina  Vend-A-Malic.  Mr    Wade  Dennis 
,The  interview  could  not  have  been  held  any 
earlier  than  October  1,  1963.  since  it  includes 
the  statemem   that  volume  lor  the  .flr.-r  n^ne 
mnnths   (1    1963    had    increased   about    2.> 
over   that    fjr   the   corresponding    period    ff 
1962  )    Thir,  report  slated  that  the  First  \  ice 
President  el  the  corporal  ion  was  Clement  F 
Havnwor^h.  Jr    U   lurther  stated  that   an- 
nual estimated  sales  were  $2,000,000.  It  hap- 
pened   that    'here   was   a   typopraphical    dis- 
crepancy ni  the  rep.ort     On  the  first  page  the 
rcp.-rt   .stated   that    the   company   had    been 
founded   in    1960:    on    ihe   second    page   the 
f.,,inding  df.'e  was  stated  as  1950 

A  second  report  had  been  sought  to  rec- 
oncile   this    typographical    discrepancy.    The 
di  crepancv  was  corrected    (the   proper  date 
was  19501   in  a  report  sent  <  ut  on  December 
3rd  entitled  ■Substitute  Report  of  Even  Date 
|pre:^umatalv  October  181     Correcting  Errors 
in    Composit.on   •   This    report     still    staling 
that    It    was    based    upon    the    October    8th 
interview,  claimed   that      C    F    Havnsworth.     - 
Jr     formerly   shown   as   First   Vice   President 
resigned  &bout  September  1.  1963  and  no  one 
has   been   elected   lo   that   office  '     (The  cor- 
rected   report    further    states    that     annual 
-ales  were  estimated  at  S3.000.000  an  increase 
of   a  nullion   dolars- which   could   represent 
the  Deerlng  Milliken  contract  )   This  is  ap- 
parently an  attempt  rctroactvelii  to  create  a 
September.   1963  resignation   from  corporate 
office  for  Judge  Haynsworth.  since  the  first 
report  of  the  October  8lh  interview    .which 
had   to   have   been   written    later   than    Sep- 
tember 30th  I    stated  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
i,a<  the  First  Vice  President 

I  am  sure  vou  can  imagine  thr:t  our  Union 
is  gravely  disturbed  After  having  lost  a  case 
of  the  niost  serious  importance  by  one  vote 
we  have  been  informed  that  the  party  which 
won  the  case  aw.^rded  a  significant  contract 
to  a  firm  in  which  one  of  the  Judges  was  in- 
terested. The  allegations  have  checked  out 
( 1 »  In  fact,  the  Judge  was  (at  least  until  re- 
cently) an  officer  of  the  corporation,  and 
there" has  been  an  effort  to  hide  that  fact,  and 
.2)  m  fact  a  notice  was  posted  in  the  mnl 
at  Drayton  that  the  vending  machines  were 
to  be  changed. 

Thus  far.  the  allegations  are  clear  and  den- 
gue—the  kind  ol  thing  that  clearly  means 
something  if  it  is  true  Because  we  see  these 
allegations  checking  out  as  apparently  true. 
then  we  begin  to  wonder  about  the  Import 
of  facts  whose  significance  is  less  clear  For 
example,  we  are  informed  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth is  extremely  close  to  former  Senator 
Charles  Daniels,  who  in  turn  is  extremely 
close  to  Roger  Milliken.  If  this  fact  stood 
alone  we  would  endeavor  not  to  be  purturbed 
by  it  but  it  does  not  Knowing  these  facts. 
we  cannot  help  but  suspect  that  the  reason 
why  Deerlng  Milliken  moved  for  a  hearing  en 
banc  was  to  be  sure  to  have  Judge  Hayns- 
worth on  the  panel.  We  cannot  help  but 
wonder  whether  the  sentence  in  the  decision 
regarding  print  cloth,  which  was  evidently 
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not  a  part  of  Judge  Bryan's  original  text 
(since  It  was  added  In  handwriting  to  the 
typed  manuBcrlpit)  and  which  the  Court  has 
subsequently,  o»  Ita  own  motion,  omitted 
from  the  decision,  was  not  introduced  at 
Judge  Hayn«w'>rth's  suggestion  and  then 
withdrawn  at  his  suggeeOon  because  Deerlng 
MlUlken  had  pointed  out  to  him  that  by  go- 
ing this  far,  he  had  caused  the  opinion  Hatly 
to  contradict  the  record  In  the  case. 

We  of  course  have  no  subpoena  power.  We 
c.innot  examine  the  officers  and  look  Into 
the  books  of  the  vending  machine  corpora- 
tion or  corporations  which  previously  had  the 
Deerlng  MllUken  contract  (the  chief  :imong 
which  corporations  we  believe  to  be  the 
Spartamatlc  Corporation  of  Spartanburg. 
South  Carolina) .  the  records  of  which  should 
presumably  reflect  any  oontr.ict  c.Tncellatlon 
Which  may  have  occurred  and  the  date  of 
such  a  cancellation.  Depending  on  a  number 
of  facts  Which  We  do  not  know  but  which 
could  be  discovered  by  an  Investigation  with 
subpoena  powers,  there  may  or  may  not  be 
violations  of  18  U3C.  sections  201  and  202. 
It  would  apiiear.  however,  that  only  one 
fact  which  Is  now  unknown  namely  whether 
or  not  the  Deerlng  MlUlken  contract  was 
thrown  to  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  needs  to 
be  known  in  order  to  conclude  that  Judge 
Uaynsvvarth  should  have  dlsquallHed  hlm.self 
I'xom  HVtlclpatlng  in  this  decision. 

We  had  Intended  hi  wait  until  Jnnuary 
1st  to  see  whether  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc 
machines  were  in'.talled  on  that  date  as  the 
notice  at  Drayton  suggested.  But  the  making 
of  the  changes  in  the  financial  report  and  the 
story  regarding  a  taking  of  bids  suggests 
that  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  may  already  fear 
discovery  and  consequently  have  begun  an 
effort  to  cover  Its  tracks. 

We  believe  that  an  Investigation  should 
be  mad©  Immediately  We  do  not  know 
whether  we  ourselves  should  ask  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  Investigate  or  whether 
we  should  leave  the  handling  of  this  matter 
entirely  up  to  you.  It  Is  clear  to  us  that 
you  are  the  first  person  to  whom  the  matter 
should  be  referred  Whether  or  not  a  criminal 
violation  has  ooourred,  we  certainly  believe 
that  If  the  Deerlng  MlUlken  contract  was 
thrown  to  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc.  Judge 
Haynsworth  .should  be  disqualified  from  par- 
ticipating In  the  decision  In  this  case,  and 
that  the  resxiltlng  two-to-two  decision  should 
lead  to  the  sustaining  of  the  NLRB  decision 
below. 

If  you  have  any  questions  to  ask  of  our 
Union,  either  I  or  anyone  else  In  this  orga- 
nization to  whom  you  may  wish  to  speak 
win  make  himself  Immediately  available  to 
you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Patkicia  Eames. 
Attorney  for   Textile    Workers   Union   o/ 
America.  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Indulgence  of  the  Senator  further,  if  I 
may,  to  say  that  it  is  important  for  the 
Senate  to  determine  whether,  indeed. 
Miss  Eames  was  alleging  fraud  or  alleg- 
ing conflict  of  interest. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  when  one  looks 
at  Miss  Eames'  allegations  as  contained 
in  the  letter  about  the  anonymous  phone 
call,  one  sees  that  the  charge  made  was 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  was  involved  in 
fraud  and  that— — 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
BUislied  Senator  right  there,  that  I  can- 
not quite  understand  the  significance  of 
the  charge  of  fraud  in  Miss  Eames'  letter, 
which  I  am  delighted  has  been  placed  in 
the  Record — thait  as  a  result  of  this,  the 
judge  would  haw  received  a  greater  de- 
gree of  business  for  his  company,  and 
that  he  would  receive  contracts  for  his 


company  with  the  litigant,  and  that,  as 
a  result  of  this,  he  sat  in  the  case. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  it  Is  very  easy  to 
make  a  decided  distinction. 

Mr.  COOK.  Would  the  Senator  make 
the  distinction  for  me? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  be  glad  to  try.  I  am 
fully  convinced,  however,  that  despite 
whatever  efforts  I  might  make,  I  am  not 
going  to  convince  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky on  this  difference.  We  are  looking 
at  it  from  two  different  standpoints. 

I  do  not  suggest  there  was  a  cabal  be- 
tween the  appellate  court  judge  and  the 
textile  industi-y  in  which  the  judge  sought 
to  get  contracts  for  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic.  Such  an  arrangement  would  have 
been  fraudulent.  I  think  that  situation  is 
entirely  different  from  a  judge  failing  to 
disqualify  him.self  because  he  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  corporation  involved.  I  think 
there  is  an  obvious  difference  there. 

Mr.  COOK.  Might  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  that  if  he  will  read  the 
letter  from  Miss  Eames,  he  will  find  out 
that  .she  did  not  ask  that  he  be  tried  for 
fraud,  but  she  asks  that  if  the  charge  is 
true,  he  should  be  disqualified  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  decision.  Now  di.squali- 
fication  from  a  decision  is  very  different 
from  a  charge  of  fraud. 

She  .says : 

We  certainly  believe  that  If  the  I>eer- 
Ing-MlUlken  contract  w.is  thrown  to  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Mallc.  Judge  Haynsworth  .should 
be  dlsqualUied  from  participating  in  the 
declskn   in   this  case.  .  .  . 

Ls  that  not  the  issue? 

As  a  lawyer,  I  conclude,  she  is  saying 
that  the  conflict  of  interest  was  so  gross, 
that  he  should  not  participate  in  this 
case.  Certainly,  after  .saying  that,  and 
charging  Judge  Haynsworth  with  fraud, 
she  would  be  putting  his  entire  career  as 
a  judge  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky .suggesting  that  if  the  facts  which 
had  been  brought  to  light  by  Judge 
Sobeloff  disclosed  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth agreed  to  vote  a  certain  way  in 
return  for  contracts,  there  would  be  no 
fraud,  despite  what  Miss  Eames  suggests? 

Mr.  COOK.  Will  the  Senator  give  me  a 
definition  of  fraud  by  his  standards? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  does  not  need  any  help  from  a 
junior  colleague  in  the  Senate  on  that. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  saying  directly  to  the 
Senator  that  I  do  not  agree  with  him. 
I  am  contending  that 

Mr.  BAYH.  All  right.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  COOK.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween conflict  of  interest  and  fraud 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
think  this  is  fraud,  then  he  is  looking 
at  it  from  an  entirely  different  stand- 
point. I  recognize  it  as  fraud.  I  think 
that  Judge  Sobeloff  recognized  it.  I  think 
the  only  reason  this  was  brought  up  was 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
suggested  that  Robert  Kennedy,  former 
Attorney  General,  had  given  Judge 
Haynsworth's  conflict  of  Interest  a  clean 
bill  of  health.  It  was  this  matter  of  fraud 
that  the  Attorney  General  was  looking 
into.  It  was  a  spurious  charge,  an  unfor- 
tunate charge,  and  I  think  it  was  good 
that  it  was  laid  to  rest.  None  of  us — let 
me  make  this  last  observation,  and  I  wUl 


sit  down  and  stop  Interrupting  the  Sena- 
tor— none  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  Judge 
Haynsworth  have  on  any  occasion  sug- 
gested that  he  has  been  Involved  in  fraud. 
I  do  not  think  he  is  that  kind  of  man. 
That  is  not  what  concerns  me  at  all. 
I  thank  my  friend  from  Kentucky  for 
his  indulgence. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  for  just  one 
question? 

Mr  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  there  was  any  coi>- 
flict  of  interest  in  the  opinion  of  Attorney 
General  Kennedy,  he  certainly  would  not 
have  said  that  he  shared  Judge  Sobeloff's 
complete  confidence  in  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. 

Mr.  COOK.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
Attorney  General  said. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Will  the  Senator 
from   Kentucky   yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  asked  that 
the  letter  of  Patricia  Eames  addressed  to 
the  Honorable  Simon  E.  Sobeloff.  dated 
Deceinber  17,  1963,  be  placed  in  the  Rec- 
oRti.  is  that  right? 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  This  letter  appears 
on  page  6  of  the  hearing  record.  Let  me 
read  one  sentence  in  the  letter,  about 
what  is  fraud  and  what  is  disqualifica- 
tion, because  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
charges  fraud.  He  charges  a  crime,  but 
he  says.  "No,  we  do  not  question  his 
honesty.  "  The  Senator  said  that 

Mr,  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  distorting 
what  I  said. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
have  the  floor.  That  is  not  what  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  said  at  all. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Now  let  me  get  to  the 
crime  of  fraud,  because  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  made  some  charges  of  vari- 
ous crimes.  I  will  talk  about  the  one 
crime  of  fraud. 

Mr.  COOK.  Very  well. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  On  page  7  of  the  hear- 
ings, appears  a  letter  by  Miss  Eames  to 
Judge  Sobeloff,  the  original  letter  which 
the  Senator  has  now  made  a  part  of  the 
Record,  in  which  she  discussed  whether 
or  not  a  criminal  violation  had  occurred, 
and  in  which  she  said : 

We  certainly  believe  that  if  the  Deerlng 
MlUlken  contract  was  thrown  to  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc.  Judge  Haynsworth  should  be 
disqualified  from  participating. 

The  entire  opposition  has  constantly 
maintained,  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  please,  that  the  matter  of 
disqualification  was  never  considered  by 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy,  when 
the  actual  letter  itself  raised  the  very 
question  whether  or  not  the  crime  of 
fraud  was  involved  and  that  they  wanted 
to  consider  disqualification.  That  is  what 
Senator  Kennedy  foimd.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  COOK.  The  point  Is  well  made, 
that  there  were  two  issues  involved — 
first  of  all.  "We  wonder  whether  there 
was  a  crime  or  not;  we  want  to  find  out; 
and  second,  under  the  circumstances, 
whether  or  not  he  should  have  been  dis- 
qualified." 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  COOK.  First  of  all.  whether  fraud 
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was  committed;  and,  second  whether  the 
judge  should  have  been  disqualified  from 
.sitting  in  the  case.  Judge  Sobeloff  de- 
cided that  both  of  those  Issues  were  not 
valid,  and  the  Attorney  General- placed 
all  confidence  in  Judge  Sobeloff  and  in 
his  ruling. 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  I  do  not  want  to  labor 
the  point,  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
I  rem  Kentucky  please,  but  the  Attorney 
General,  Robert  Kennedy,  not  only  talks 
of  the  charge  of  crime  and  considering 
the  matter  of  disqualification,  but.  on 
page  15  of  the  hearing,  in  the  letter  of 
Simon  Sobeloff  to  Robert  Kennedy 
stated  February  18,  1964,  it  is  stated: 

Investigation  htis  convinced  us  that  there 
Is  no  warrant  whatever  for  the.?e  assertions 
and  Insinuations. 

So  they  took  up  all  the  ancillary  or 
corollary  matters  relative  to  the  charge 
itself  initially,  whether  a  crime  was  in- 
volved, or  even  if  disqualifications  should 
have  been  considered,  or,  otherwise,  the 
assertions,  and  insinuations  of  impropri- 
ety; and  it  was  clearly  put.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  COOK.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Judge 
Sobeloff  also  said : 

Inasmuch  as  this  relates  to  alleged  conduct 
of  one  of  our  colleagues,  the  issue  is  wheth- 
er he  violated  the  law  or  should  have  dis- 
qualified himself  or.  In  this  ca.se.  If  he  should 
have  been  disqualified 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  answer  one  question  for  me? 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes. 

Mr,  BAYH.  Did  I  imderstand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  in  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  suggest 
that  I  had  not  charged  the  judge  with 
fraud? 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes;  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  did  not  say  that  there  was  any 
fraudulent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
judge.  I  want  to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 


H.R.  14751.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H  J.  Res.  888.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning February  13.  1970.  and  ending  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1970,  as  "Mineral  Industry  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


SUPREME   COJRT   OF   THE   UNITED 
.STATE.S 

The  Senate,  in  executive  session,  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  OPINIONS  OF  JUDGE  HAYNS- 
WORTH: THE  CASE  ON  THE  MERITS  AGAINST 
CONFIRMATION 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

As  in  legislative  session  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  had  passed  the 
following  bills  and  joint  resolution,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  14705.  An  act  to  extend  and  improve 
the  Federal-State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program; 

H.R.  14751.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  888.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  designate  the  period 
beginning  February  13.  1970,  and  ending 
February  19,  1970,  as  "Mineral  Industry 
Week  " 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

As  in  legislative  session,  the  following 
bills  and  joint  resolution  were  severally 
read  twice  by  their  titles  and  referred, 
as  indicated: 

H  R.  14705.  An  act  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  Federal-State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr,  President.  I  have  re- 
frained until  now  from  stating  my  views 
in  detail  with  respect  to  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr,.  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  because  I  wanted 
to  allow  myself  and  other  Senators  am- 
ple time  for  a  complete  review  of  the 
merits  of  this  nomination. 

The  hearings  are  now  complete;  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  filed  its  report, 
and  the  dissenting  views  are  in,  I  have 
reviewed  the  record  and  I  shall  now  state 
my  view  of  the  matter. 

It  is  my  intention  to  vote  against  con- 
firmation. I  will  do  so  because  I  have 
found,  on  reviewing  the  written  opinions 
of  Judge  Haynsworth.  particularly  in 
racial  segregation  cases,  that,  without 
any  derogation  of  him  personally,  his 
views  on  the  application  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  this  most  critical  constitutional 
question  of  our  time  are  so  consistently 
out  of  date,  so  consistently  insensitive  to 
the  centuries-old  injustice  which  we  as 
a  nation  have  caused  our  black  citizens 
to  bear,  that  I  could  not  support  the  in- 
troduction of  Judge  Haynsworth's  ju- 
dicial philosophy  into  the  Nation's  high- 
est court. 

I  realize  that  there  is  much  argument 
as  to  what  should  be  the  standard  of  de- 
cision for  an  individual  Senator  in  this 
case,  whether  it  should  include  what  is 
learned  from  a  man's  philosophy,  from 
his  decisions.  After  I  have  analyzed  the 
cases  which  have  brought  me  to  this  de- 
cision. I  will  deal  with  that  question. 

Also  I  do  not  pass  on  the  question  of 
ethics.  That  has  been  stated  by  other 
Senators.  We  have  just  heard  an  inter- 
esting and  illuminating  debate  on  the 
issue  among  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky, South  Carolina,  and  Indiana. 
Obviously,  those  Senators  are  divided  in 
their  views.  As  its  determination  was  not 
necessary  for  my  decision.  I  did  not  make 
it.  That  does  not  mean  there  Is  nothing 
to  it,  I  just  found  it  unnecessary  to  decide 
that  question  "yes  "  or  "no"  and  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  should  deal  with  it  in  the 
presentation  of  my  reasons  for  voting 
"no"  on  this  confirmation. 

ON    THE    MERITS JUDGE    HAYNSWORTH'S    WRrr- 

TEN    OPINIONS    IN    SEGREGATION    CASES 

I  do  not  intend  to  analyze  at  this  point 
every  segregation  case  in  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  voted  as  a  member  of 
the  court  of  appeals,  for  it  is  not  always 
clear  what  an  individual  judge's  views 


really  are  when  he  votes  for  a  particular 
result  in  a  particular  case  when  the  opin- 
ion is  written  by  another  judge.  Indeed, 
in  reaching  a  judgment  particularly  in 
en  banc  decisions,  which  were  for  years 
the  rule  in  the  Fourth  Circuit  desegrega- 
tion cases,  and  in  per  curiam  opinions, 
of  which  there  were  dozens  on  this 
subject,  there  is  often  a  complex  compro- 
mise between  opposing  viewpoints,  so 
that  one  can  never  really  know  whether 
a  voting  judge  who  is  not  the  author  of  ^ 
the  opinion  really  wanted  it  the  way  it  ^ 
appears  in  the  published  decision  of  the 
court. 

When  a  judge  himself  writes  the  deci- 
sion for  the  court,  on  the  other  hand, 
or  where  he  writes  his  own  dissenting 
views  or  a  special  concurring  opinion,  we 
can  see  exactly  how  he  feels  and  thinks, 
for  the  opinion  is  in  his  own  words. 

I  now  intend,  therefore,  to  analyze 
every  segregation  case  in  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  states  his  own  views  in  his 
own  words,  I  think  this  review  demon- 
strates that,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  causes  in  which  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  decide  the  case 
the  other  way.  Judge  Haynsworth  has 
been  consistently  in  error,  systemically 
and  relentlessly  opposed  to  implemenu- 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Court's  1954  desegre- 
gation decision  and  consistently  sympa- 
thetic to  every  new  device  for  delay  for 
desegregation. 

First,  it  ought  to  be  noted  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  on  the  court  of  appeals 
for  5  years  before  he  wrote  an  opinion 
in  a  civil  rights  case,  either  for  the  court 
or  dis,senting.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
there  was  so  little  desegregation  going  on 
until  1963  that  the  outcome  of  any  par- 
ticular case  in  the  fourth  circuit  was 
unlikely  to  make  much  difference  in  any 
event.  Perhaps  it  was  because  Chief 
Judge  Sobeloff  chose  to  assign  the  de- 
cisions to  other  judges.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  from  1957  until  1962.  I  have  looked 
in  vain  for  a  stai«ment  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's views  on  this  question  in  his 
own  words. 

In  1962,  Judge  Haynsworth,  on  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  5  years,  finally 
wrote  his  first  opinion  in  a  civil  rights 
case.  This  case.  Dilliard  v.  School  Board 
Of  Charlottesville  '308  F,  2d  920  <4th  Clr- 
1962)  I — 8  years  after  the  Supreme 
Court'  landmark  Brown  school  desegre- 
gation decision — was  the  first  big  case 
involving  geographical  zoning,  in  which 
each  Negro  had  to  take  the  initiative 
and  ask  to  transfer  out  of  his  previous- 
ly-segregated school.  The  'lircuit  court 
.struck  the  plan  down,  holding  that  "the 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  arrangement  is 
to  retard  intersration  and  retain  segre- 
gation of  the  races,"  Judge  Hayn.swoith, 
in  his  first  civil  rights  opinion,  dissented, 
arguing — as  had  been  done  unsuccess- 
fully 8  years  earlier  in  Brown — that  the 
Negro  child  is  hurt  more  by  being  sent 
to  a  strange  white  school  than  by  be- 
ing left  in  his  black  one. 

There  is  a  now-famous  line  in  Judge 
Haynsworth's  dissent: 

11  separation  of  Negro  children  "solely  be- 
cause of  their  race  generates  a  feeling  of 
inferiority  as  to  their  status  in  the  com- 
munltv  that  may  affect  their  hearts  and 
minds  "in  a  way  unlikely  ever  'o  be  undone" 
(quoting  from  Broun  v  Board  of  Education  |. 
such   a   child   ma>    be  subjected    to  a   much 
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mors  saartag  eitperlenc*  If,  bereft  of  ea- 
tablished  friend*  and  relations  compelled  to 
attend  a  school  or  classes  In  which  all  others 
are  of  the  opposjte  race. 

There  is  a  familiar  ring  to  Judge 
Haynsworth's  words,  "searing  experi- 
ence." for  that  is  the  very  same  argu- 
ment which  was  made  by  the  attorney 
general  of  South  Carohna  in  1954  before 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Briggs  against 
Elliott,  a  case  merged  with  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education,  the  landmark  case, 
for  decision.  The  South  Carolina  attor- 
ney general,  in  his  brief  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  said: 

This  Court  may  Judicially  notice  the  fact 
that  there  Is  a  large  body  of  re.spcctable  ex- 
pert opinion  to  the  effect  that  separ;ite 
schools,  particularly  in  the  South,  are  m  the 
best  Interests  of  children  of  both  races  as 
well  as  of  the  community  at   large 

That  was  the  argument  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  rejected  in  the  Brown  case, 
and  yet  8  years  after  Brown,  Judge 
Haynsworth.  having  read  the  decision 
but  seemingly  having  learned  nothing, 
was  still  arguing  that  it  was  in  the  best 
mter^ta  of  the  black  children  to  stay 
with  other  black  children  in  black 
schools.  The  Court  of  Appeals  in  Dillard 
rejected  the  school  board's  argument. 
Judge  Haynsworth's  dissent  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  review  and  let  the  majority 
decision  stand.  <374  U.S.  827  (1963 >.) 

Now  I  shall  trace  Judge  Haynsworth's 
legal  views  ri^ht  up  to  today.  I  started 
with  the  first  of  bis  decisions. 

Judge  Haynsworth's  second  civil  rlphts 
opinion  came  the  following  year  in  Bell 
V.  School  Board  Of  Powhatan  County.  321 
F.  2d  494  (4th  Clr.  1963  K  This  was  on  a 
technical  but  critically  important  point 
in  segregation  c|uies.  The  question  was 
whether  the  couft  of  appeals  would  al- 
low counsel  fees  to  be  taxed  against  the 
school  board  for*  following  a  cour.se  of 
"undeviating  adherence  to  the  .system  of 
seRrcgation,  sustained  by  acts  of  omission 
and  commission.'!  The  trial  judge  in  that 
case  had  denied  dounscl  fees  but  was  re- 
versed by  the  ooiut  of  anpeal.s.  But 
again.  1  year  later.  JudKe  Haynsworth 
dissented  and  would  have  affirmed  the 
trial  judge,  on  grounds  of  trial  court 
discretion — a  cuptiemism.  too  often  In 
that  circuit,  for  irnoring  the  obvious. 

So  far.  two  out  of  two. 

Judge  HaynswArth's  next  civil  richts 
opinion  came  in  he  same  year,  in  Sim- 
kins  v.  Moses  li.  Cone  Memorial  Hospital, 
323  P.  2d  959  (4th  Cir  1963"  I  know  that 
case  very  well.  Mr.  President,  because  I 
argued  about  it  ivith  the  greatest  and 
most  ardent  strer  gth  of  which  I  am  ca- 
pable here  on  ths  floor,  in  the  historic 
debate  on  the  Civil  Rights' Act  of  1964. 
Simkins  was  the  oase  in  which  the  plain- 
tiff challenged  thp  constitutionality  of  a 
Hill-Burton  gran/t  to  a  segregated  hos- 
pital receiving  sitate  aid  in  addition  to 
Federal  funds.  The  court — that  is.  the 
circuit  court — f(>und  such  Federal  aid 
unconstitutional,  but  Judge  Haynsworth 
di.s.scnted  again,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  "State  action"  and  that  the  hos- 
pital, receiving  State  and  Federal  assist- 
ance, nevertheless  would  "serve  no  public 
purposes,  except  that  their  operation 
contributes  to  public  health."  Again  the 


Supreme  Court  denied  review,  sustain- 
ing the  circuit  court  majority. 

Evidently,  the  rest  of  the  court  of 
appeals  felt  there  was  ample  State  action 
arising  from  the  use  of  public  funds,  and 
most  assuredly  there  was  precedent  for 
applying  the  14th  amendment  in  this 
instance,  for  the  Supreme  Court  in  1961 
had  already  ruled,  in  Burton  v.  Wilming- 
ton Parking  Authority.  365  U.S.  715 
(19611.  that  a  private  restaurant  oper- 
ated under  lease  from  a  public  parking 
authority  could  not  discriminate  against 
black  customers,  because  the  public 
lease,  and  the  public  land  under  the  res- 
taurant, were  sufficient  public  support  to 
constitute  the  whole  enterj^rise  "State 
action"  subject  to  the  14th  amendment. 
The  Court  noted  that  the  parking  au- 
thority could  have  required  nondiscrimi- 
nation as  a  condition  of  the  lease,  and 
stated  that  "no  State  may  effectively 
abdicate  its  responsibilities  by  either 
Ignoring  them  O"  by  merely  failing  to 
discharge  them  whatever  the  motive  may 
be."  (365  US.  725 1 — a  comment  which 
has  particular  importance  at  a  time  when 
there  IS  considerable  discussion  in  the 
South  concerning  an  abandonment  of 
public  education  altogether  in  response 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  most  recent  de- 
segregation ruling. 

In  any  event,  the  majority  of  the  court 
of  aijpeals  in  Simkins  did.  in  fact,  find 
sufficient  State  action  to  outlaw  discrimi- 
nation in  the  hospital  involved.  Judge 
Haynsworth's  dissent  to  the  contrary 
notwitlistanding.  and  tlie  Supreme  Court 
denied  certiorari.  376  U.S.  938  (1964>. 

So  that  is  three  out  of  three. 

Judge  Haynsworths  first  majority 
opinion  came  the  same  year  in  Griffin  v. 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Prince  Edward 
County.  322  F.  2d  332  (4th  Cir.  1963 », 
reversed.  377  U.S.  218  (1964i. 

He  was  promptly  reversed  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  This  case  came  9  years 
after  Brown,  in  a  case  involving  a  school 
board  in  litigation  ever  since.  The  case 
raised  the  question  whether  Prince  Ed- 
ward County  complied  with  an  order  to 
desegregate  when  it  closed  all  schools  in 
the  county,  altliouBh  the  white  parents 
set  up  "private  schools  "  for  white  chil- 
dren only,  who  then  received  Stale  tui- 
tion grants.  Judge  Haynsworth  upheld 
the  school  board,  reversing  the  district 
court,  and  held  that  the  closure  of  the 
schools  satisfied  the  Constitution  even 
if  the  school  board  actually  procured  the 
closure.  Judge  Bell  dissented  on  the 
ground  that  the  State  could  not  support 
white  private  sch(X)ls  while  closing  the 
public  schools  to  blacks.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth was  joined  in  the  majority  by 
Judge  Boreman;  we  are  told  that  Judge 
Sobeloff  disqualified  himself  because  he 
had  been  of  counsel  in  an  earlier  con- 
nected case.  So  Judge  Haynsworth  fi- 
nally got  a  majority.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  unanimously,  supporting 
the  decision  of  tlie  trial  judge  and  the 
dissenting  views  of  Judge  Bell. 

■Wrong  four  times  out  of  four  for 
Judge   Haynswoi-th. 

Eventually,  Judge  Haynsworth  wrote 
one  which  stuck.  In  Pettaway  v.  County 
School  Board  of  Surry  County.  332  F.  2d 
457  (4th  Cir.  1964),  the  District  Court 
had    denied    a    preliminary    injunction 


which  would  have  restrained  payment  of 
■Virginia  tuition  grants  and  would  have 
required  a  school  reopening.  Judge 
Haynsworth  afQrmed.  For  some  reason, 
certiorari  was  not  applied  for,  and  the 
case  never  went  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
perhaps  because  the  case  only  involvea 
interim  relief. 

Finally,  in  1964,  Judge  Haynsworth 
wrote  an  opinion  on  the  right  side  of  a 
desegregation  case — but  it  is  interestina 
that  in  doing  so,  he  announced  that  he 
disagreed  with  the  result  on  the  merits. 
In  Eaton  v.  Grubbs.  329  F.  2d  710  i4th 
Cir.  1964  >,  an  issue  like  Simkins  wes 
raised  again — discrimination  in  a  hospi- 
tal. Tlie  Court  found  sufBcient  "State 
action.  "  Judge  Haynsworth  wrote  a  spe- 
cial concurring  opinion,  stating  that  he 
still  thought  he  was  right  in  his  Simkins 
dissent,  but  felt  bound  by  the  Circuit 
Court's  en  banc  decision  in  the  earlier 
case — despite  the  Supreme  Court'."; 
even  earlier  ruling  in  Burton  v.  Wil- 
mington Parking  Authority,  365  U.S.  715 
1 1961 ) . 

Presumably  he  just  wanted  to  let  the 
world  know  that,  if  it  were  up  to  him. 
the  hospital  could  go  right  on  segregat- 
ing. 

Judge  Haynsworth's  sixth  civil  rights 
opinion — a  set  of  opinions — covered  sev- 
eral companion  cases,  Bradley  v.  School 
Board  of  Richmond.  Va..  345  F.  2d  310 
(4th  Cir.  1965),  and  Gilliam  v.  School 
Board  of  Hopeicell.  Va..  345  F.  2d  325 
(4th  Cir.  1965),  both  vacated  sub.  nom  , 
Bradley  v.  School  Board.  382  U.S.  103 
(1965).  and  Nesbit  v.  Statesi-ille  City 
Board  of  Education,  345  F.  2d  333  (4th 
Cir.  1965  >.  In  Bradley  and  Gilliam. 
Judge  Haynsworth,  writing  for  the  Court 
sitting  en  banc,  approved  a  plan  of 
desegregation  based  on  "freedom  of 
choice" — again,  a  euphemism  for  forcing 
each  black  family  to  bear  the  burden  of 
applying  for  a  transfer  out  of  a  segre- 
gated school,  and  the  risk  of  various 
forms  of  retaliation — which,  of  course, 
as  we  all  know,  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  as  soon  as  the  question 
came  before  it.  The  question  of  faculty 
segregation  was  also  presented  to  Jud?f> 
Haynsworth.  but  he  remanded  without 
directing  the  district  coiut  to  consider 
that  question.  Judges  Sobeloff  and  Bell 
dissented  as  to  that  part  of  the  case,  and 
would  iiave  directed  the  district  court  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  faculty  segregation. 
The  Supreme  Court  vacated,  agreeini 
with  Judges  Sobeloff  and  Bell,  and  d:- 
rectcd  such  a  hearing.  In  that  particular 
case,  that  is.  in  this  case  involving  free- 
dom of  choice,  the  Supreme  Court  \a- 
cated  the  circuit  court's  order,  and 
agreed  with  the  minority. 

The  same  day,  Judge  Haj-nsworth 
wrote  the  decision  in  Nesbit,  which  in- 
volved a  freedom  of  choice,  "stair  step" 
plan.  Judge  Haynsworth  remanded  lor 
a  further  hearing;  Judges  Sobeloff  and 
Bell  again  dissented,  referring  to  their 
dissents  in  Bradley.  The  .same  result,  with 
the  same  opinions  and  the  same  dissent, 
on  the  same  groimds.  occurred  the  same 
day  in  Bowditch  v.  Buncombe  County 
Board  of  Education.  345  F.  2d  329  (4th 
Cir.  1965).  'Why  certiorari  was  not  ap- 
plied for  in  the  Nesbit  and  Bowditch 
cases  is  unknown  to  me;  in  any  event, 
the  decisions  are  clearly  wrong  in  light 
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of  what  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  vacat- 
ing Judge  Haynsworth's  order  In  Bradley. 
Thus,  four  more  decisions  find  Judge 
Haynsworth  without  a  single  opinion 
within  the  framework  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment as  the  Supreme  Court  had,  up  to 
that  time,  unanimously  construed  It. 
Nine  out  of  nine. 

Next  came  two  cases  In  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  did,  in  fact,  vote  against 
a  discriminatory  practice,  but  in  each 
instance  only  when  the  result  was  so 
absolutely  clear  and  imavoidable  that 
there  was  substantially  nothing  to  decide. 
The  first  of  these  two  cases  was  Brown 
V.  County  School  Board,  346  F.  2d  22  (4th 
Cir.  1965),  in  which  Judge  Haynsworth 
wrote  for  a  unanimous  court  in  remand- 
ing a  segregation  case  for  a  further  hear- 
ing, after  counsel  for  both  sides  of  the 
case  had  asked  for  such  a  remand.  The 
decision,  therefore,  while  not  erroneous, 
was  really  nothing  more  than  a  stipula- 
tion and  left  no  issue  for  the  judge  to 
decide. 

And  thereafter  Judge  Haynsworth  de- 
cided Hawkings  v.  North  Carolina  Dental 
Society,  355  P.  2d  718   (4th  Cir.  1966), 
in  which  the  fourth  circuit  unanimously 
ruled  that  a  State  dental  society,  which 
had,  in  effect,  been  given  the  State's  li- 
censing power,  was  exercising  sufficient 
"State  action"  to  be  subject  to  the  non- 
discrimination   strictures    of    the    14th 
amendment.  To  decide  otherwise  would 
have     extended     Judge     Haynsworth's 
twice- rejected  "State  action"  misconcep- 
tion to  permit  discrimination  in  "pri- 
vate" activities  which  not  only  had  State 
financial  support  but  also  those  which 
carried   with   them   the   force  of  State 
law.  To  decide  otherwise  would  have  been 
to  abandon  equal  protection  altogether. 
But  as  soon  as  the  next  segregation 
case  was  presented  to  Judge  Haynsworth 
for  opinion,  he  was  wrong  again,  and  was 
again  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
Green  v.  County  School  Board  of  New 
Kent  County,  382  F.  2d  338    (4th  Cir. 
1967).  reversed.  391  U.S.  430  (1967),  and 
its  companion  case.  Bowman  v.  County 
School  Board  of  Charles  County,  Va.,  382 
F.  2d  326  (4th  Cir.  1963),  Judge  Hayns- 
worth wrote  his  landmark  "freedom  of 
choice"   opinion,   holding   that  a   "free- 
dom of  choice"  plan  satisfied  the  Con- 
stitution, whether  it  produced  desegre- 
gation or  not.  Judges  Sobeloff  and  'Win- 
ter   dissented — although    agreeing    to    a 
remand  to  the  district  court  on  another 
point — and  said  that  the  plans  "mani- 
festly perpetuate   discrimination."   The 
Supreme  Court  reversed  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. basing  the  decision  on  the  dis- 
sents of  Judges  Sobeloff  and  'Winter  and 
holding  that   'freedom  of  choice"  is  not 
""an  end  in  itself"  and  that  if  there  are 
other  plans  promising  a  speedier  end  to 
segregation,  freedom  of  choice  would  be 
unacceptable. 

The  Supreme  Court's  Green  deci- 
sion—that is  the  case  In  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  reversed — was  handed 
down  on  May  27.  1968,  14  years  after  the 
school  desegregation  decision  in  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education.  Four  days 
later,  on  May  31.  1968.  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fourth  Circuit  handed 
down  its  decision  in  Brewer  v.  School 
Board  of  the  City  of  Norfolk.  397  F.  2d 
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37  (4th  dlr.  1968).  "We  know  the  fourth 
circuit  opinion  in  Brewer  was  actually 
written  before  the  Supreme  Court's 
Green  decision  because  of  footnotes  ap- 
pearing in  the  published  opinions.  In 
Brewer,  the  school  district  had  drawn 
ge(5graphlcal  school  zones  and  the  court 
of  appeals  properly  stated  that  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  plan  produced  de- 
segregation, or  whether  discrimination  in 
housing,  and  so  forth,  would  result  under 
the  plan  in  continuation  of  unlawful 
segregation.  But  Judge  Haynsworth 
again  dissented,  explicitly  stating  again 
his  preference  for  a  freedom-of-choice 

plan. 

He  could  have  withdrawn  that  deci- 
sion before  it  was  published,  but  instead, 
he  filed  it  and  let  it  stand  in  the  teeth  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  Green  opinion, 
thereby.  In  my  judgment,  confirming 
what  I  think  is  his  general  attitude— a 
gratuitous  persistence  in  error,  though 
only  in  the  form  of  a  dissent. 

Last  year,  after  a  series  of  erroneous 
opinions.  Judge  Haynsworth  finally 
wrote  an  opinion  in  favor  of  a  black 
plaintiff  in  a  school  desegregation  case, 
upholding  a  district  court  order  to  aban- 
don a  freedom-of-choice  plan — but  not 
because  Judge  Haynsworth  had  aban- 
doned his  preference  for  freedom  of 
choice.  On  the  contrary,  he  simply 
found  that  the  choice  would  not  be 
deemed  free  in  this  instance  because  of 
Ku  Klux  Klan  bombings  of  those  who 
chose  to  exercise  their  freedom.  Cop- 
pedge  v.  Franklin  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 394  F.  2d  410  (4th  Cir.  1968). 
Short  of  a  bombing,  I  know  of  no  case 
where  Judge  Haynsworth  has  abandoned 
the  so-called  "freedom  of  choice"  system 
to  this  day. 

The  most  recent  civil  rights  opinion 
Judge  Haynsworth  wrote  was  this  year  in 
Felder  v.  Harnett  County  School  Board. 
409  F.  2d  1070  (4th  Cir.  1969)— 15  years 
after  the  Supreme  Court  decision — in 
which  Judge  Haynsworth  wrote  a  con- 
curring opinion  again — as  he  had  in  the 
Bell  case — supporting  the  denial  of  coun- 
sel fees:  Judges  Sobeloff  and  Winter 
dissented.  'We  do  not  know  as  yet  what 
will  happen  to  that  case  if  it  is  taken  up 
on  appeal. 

Those  are  the  civil  rights  opinions  of 
Judge  Haynsworth— all  of  them,  as  far 
as  I  can  tell.  Their  common  thread, 
which  is  there  for  all  to  see.  is  an  insensi- 
tivity  to  the  real  meaning  of  "equal  pro- 
tection '  when  it  comes  to  racial  segre- 
gation. 

The  $64  question,  then,  is  whether  that 
is  a  proper  ground  upon  which  to  vote 
against  confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

n.  THE  PBOPBIETT  OT  CONSUJERrNO  A  NOMINEE'S 
JUDICIAI,   PHILOSOPHT 

Mr.  President,  I  will  discuss  that  point 
because  it  will  be  hotly  contested. 

Many  Senators  seem  to  feel  that  the 
President  has  the  right  to  appoint 
whomever  he  wants  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  that  the  only  reason  we  ought 
to  have  for  refusing  to  confirm  is  some 
overt  breach  of  conduct  or  violation  of 
ethics  or  other  unlawful  conduct  or  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  feel  the  nominee  has 
the  intellectual  capacity  or  the  judicial 
temperament  to  be  a  judge. 

This  expressly  excludes,  and  it  has 


been  excluded  time  and  again  in  the  ar- 
gument, any  conception  of  what  a  judge 
represents  and  what  he  would  bring  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as  a 
basic  philosophy. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  point  which 
I  think  is  a  very  difficult  one  for  me  as  a 
lawyer.  I  have  voted  for  judges  who  are 
much  more  conservative  than  I  am.  And 
I  will  do  so  again. 

I  voted  for  Chief  Justice  Burger  and 
for  other  justices  in  various  of  the  courts. 
These  men  have  a  far  different  philoso- 
phy than  mine. 

I  think  there  is  a  qualitative  limit  to 
this  and  that  the  qualitative  limit  has 
been  reached  in  this  particular  case  by 
what  I  would  call  the  doctrine  of  "per- 
sistence in  error." 

I  do  not  believe  it  Is  my  duty  to  send 
a  man  as  a  judge  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  bench  who  will  make  It  his  funda- 
mental life  philosophy  to  try  to  bring 
the  Court  back  to  a  time  which  history 
has  passed  by  for  close  to  2  decades  now. 
I  believe  that  my  duty  to  advise  and 
consent  encompasses  the  consideration 
of  an  issue  of  that  quahty. 

If  do  not  vote  to  put  a  man  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  bench — who  may  be  a  very 
facile  and  very  clever  and  able  man— if 
he  is  a  man  possessed  of  a  philosophy 
so  antipathetic  to  everything  that  his- 
tory has  established  as  correct  that  he 
would  be  nothing  but  a  constant  threat 
to  drag  the  Court  back  to  a  period  pre- 
ceding that  point  in  history. 

I  make  a  distinction  in  this  respect  be- 
tween a  judge  holding  ofBce  for  life  and 
a  Member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  or 
another  high  official  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Let  us  remember  that  the  latter 
officials  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  if  the  President  feels  that  he 
would  like  to  have  them  serve,  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  choose  his  own  agents. 
They  are  constantly  questioned  here. 
Thev  are  subject  to  being  turned  out 
with  the  President  if  the  people  turn  out  ^ 
that  President.  The  degree  to  which  we 
can  affect  their  decision  by  appropria- 
tions, by  legislative  oversight,  and  in 
manv  other  ways  is  very  direct.  But  when 
it  comes  to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  very  different  considerations 
apply. 

A  Supreme  Court  Justice  is  not  an 
agent  of  the  President.  He  series  not  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President — indeed, 
not  at  the  pleasure  of  Congress.  And  he 
serves  for  life.  He  is  completely  inde- 
pendent of  both  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches;  and  he  has  au- 
thority, as  one  of  nine,  to  overrule  us  and 
to  nullify  our  acts,  notwithstanding  that 
we  may  "solemnly  pass  them.  If  the  pre- 
vailing philosophy  or  the  majority  view 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
changes,  or  if  the  occupant  of  the  White 
House  or  of  any  seat  in  Congress  changes, 
the  Supreme  Court  Justice's  tenure  will 
remain  undisturbed. 

You  might  just  as  well  ask  the  people 
of  my  State  not  to  pass  on  my  philosophy 
as  ask  me  to  be  blind  to  the  legal  con- 
cepts which  a  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  shown  by  his  whole  life's 
work. 

In  that  context.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senate  has  the  right— and,  indeed,  the 
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obligation — to  satisfy  itself  not  only  that 
the  technical  qualifications  of  the 
nominee  merit  confirmation  but  also  that 
his  views  and  philosophy,  without  regard 
to  conservative  or  liberal,  but  nonethe- 
less his  views  of  philosophy,  merit  con- 
firmation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  just  flni.sh  this 
thought. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposite  view 
expressed  in  many  quarters,  there  is  a 
long  and  consistent  history  of  consider- 
ing the  views  of  Supreme  Court  nominees 
and  In  fact  of  rejecting  nominees  whose 
views  were  not  acceptable  to  the  Senate. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  apologize  for  interrupting 
the  Senator's  trend  of  thought. 

He  has  just  been  dealing  with  a  mat- 
ter which  has  been  tugging  at  my 
thoughts  ever  since  this  matter  came  be- 
fore us.  Perhaps  confession  is  good  for 
the  soul.  I  have  on  previous  occasions — 
the  Burgei  nomination  was  one  ex- 
ample— felt  that,  under  most  circum- 
Stancpg.  it  would  not  be  wise  for  me  to 
deal  \tii.h  a  nominee  on  the  basis  of 
philosophy. 

I  think  the  Senator  makes  a  f,ood  dis- 
tinction between  a  judicial  appointment 
and  an  appointment  to  the  executive 
branch.  A  naember  of  the  executive 
branch  is  an  active  member  of  the  team 
of  the  administration. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  care  to 
comment  on  the  fact  that  the  desree 
of  relevance  of  a  given  philosophical  is- 
sue might  change  with  the  times.  I  re- 
call very  well  a  telling  speech  that  Whit- 
ney Young  made  during  the  meeting  this 
summer  of  the  Urban  League.  He  pointed 
out  that  there  were  a  number  of  people 
In  the  black  community,  who  were  be- 
ginning to  wonder  if  -hey  could  find  re- 
dress for  their  grievances  within  the  sys- 
tem, and  this  concerned  him.  If  the 
nomination  to  the  Court  of  a  man  who 
is  less  than  enthusiastic  in  seeing  that 
this  system  responds  to  the  legitimate 
rights  of  Negroes  is  going  to  cause  these 
citizens  to  try  to  solve  their  problems 
outside  the  system.  I  wonder  if  this  does 
not  give  us  not  only  the  right  but  also 
the  obligation  to  consider  this  whole 
problem  of  philosophy  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights  more  seriously  today  than  we 
might  have,  say.  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  opinion  is  that  that 
is  correct.  But  I  am  speaking  of  it  in 
terms  of  quality.  I  think  it  has  to  be  a 
really  historic  difference.  I  do  not  think 
I  could  have  made  this  argument  10 
years  ago  or  that  it  would  have  been 
legitimate  10  years  ago.  But  here  we  have 
an  historic  turn  in  the  whole  outlook  of 
the  Nation,  as  depicted  by  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  field  of  segregation  since 
1954:  and  we  have  such  a  Ismdmark  of 
history  that  Justices  of  such  completely 
diverse  opinions  in  all  these  years,  in  a 
continuous  stream,  are  acting  unani- 
mously in  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  given 
question;  and  yet  we  have  in  this  in- 
stance a  consistent  persistence  in  this 
error  by  an  individual,  notwithstanding 
this  historic  change  which  year  by  year 
has  become  more  deeply  imbedded  in  our 
system  and  accepted  unanimously  by  the 


Supreme  Court  Nonetheless,  here  is  an 
irreconcilable  Judicial  voice  constantly 
reiterating  a  doctrine  of  the  past.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  do  not  have  to  vote 
to  make  a  new  center  on  the  Supreme 
Court  which  will  seek  to  rever.se  history. 

If  the  President  has  the  right  to  ap- 
point whom  he  pleases,  chosing  whom  he 
thinks  he  ought  to  choose,  what  does  the 
right  of  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
mean?  You  might  just  as  well  send  out  a 
credit  reporting  agency  or  the  FBI  and 
get  the  evaluation  of  a  highly  profes- 
sional group  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation that  this  man  knows  the  law  and 
that  he  has  studied  the  law.  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  What  do  they  need  us  for?  We 
are  a  hundred  high-powered  men  who 
are  supposed  to  have  some  brains  and 
judiciousness.  We  often  vote  for  things 
and  do  things  which  we  may  not  like, 
such  as  appropriations  for  the  Vietnam 
war.  We  do  that  all  the  time.  But  this  is 
not  limitless.  There  is  a  point:  some 
question  of  degree  is  involved.  That  is  an 
item  which  has  been  overlooked  in  the 
whole  question  of  confirming  the  nom- 
ination of  Judge  Haynsworth. 

I  noted  that,  in  the  dissenting  views, 
really  only  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
<  Mr.  Hart)  picked  up  this  point.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  face  it. 

This  is  perhaps  a  new  approach  to  this 
question,  but  I  think  it  is  high  time; 
because,  frankly,  I  think  the  other  ques- 
tion of  conflict  of  interest  and  ethics  is 
pretty  confused,  and  many  of  the  parts 
of  it  are  not  big  enough  to  warrant  such 
a  thing  as  turning  down  a  President. 
But  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  this,  if  that  is  the  way  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  thinks,  and  I,  as  an  in- 
dividual Senator,  have  a  deep  feehng 
that  way;  and  I  will  not  accept  the  rule 
of  judgment  that  I  can  only  turn  down  a 
Supreme  Court  nominee  if  I  can  prove 
he  is  guilty  of  some  breach  of  ethics  or 
if  he  is  just  a  very  bad  lawyer  or  if  he 
does  not  have  judicial  temperament  and 
gets  angry  at  lawyers  on  the  bench.  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  want  to  be  limited  by  this 
standard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  agree  with  the  Senator's 
views.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  been 
concerned  with  the  other  aspect,  but  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  has  made  his  posi- 
tion on  this  area  of  civil  rights  available 
for  our  consideration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  'Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chain  ,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  on  the  address  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  up  to  this  point  and 
ask  him  a  few  questions  because  I  feel  his 
presentation  this  morning  on  these  par- 
ticular cases  brings  into  very  clear  focus 
a  point  that  has  been  made  frequently  to 
me  when  I  am  asked  to  support  this  con- 
firmation of  Judge  Haynsworth. 

Not  being  an  attorney,  I  find  some  of 
these  matters  become  a  little  confusing. 
I  feel  that  this  morning  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  probably  done  much 
to  clarify  this  point,  but  I  do  want  to 
make  sure  I  understand  the  matter  clear- 
ly and  therefore  I  wish  to  ask  a  series 
of  questions. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  knows, 
the  statement  hsus  been  made  frequently 
that  in  the  rulings  on  civil  rights  cases 


Judge  Haynsworth  was  merely  uphold- 
ing the  established  precedent  and  that, 
therefore,  when  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  rulings  of  Judge  Haynsworth. 
they  were,  in  effect,  setting  new  prece- 
dent. As  I  understand  the  recitation  of 
these  cases  this  morning  and  the  briefs 
presented  pertaining  to  them,  this  argu- 
ment seems  to  fall  apart.  As  I  understand 
it.  starting  on  page  2.  the  cases  cited  in 
the  first  section  of  the  presentation  to- 
day indicate  Judge  Haynsworth  was  ac- 
tually dissenting  and,  therefore,  the 
words  in  his  dissenting  opinion  were  not 
so  much  against  the  established  prece- 
dent but  were  trying  to  reverse  estab- 
lished precedent.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Tlie  judge  was  really  persisting  in  a  lu- 
dicial  position — not  a  personal  position, 
but  a  judicial  position — which  sought  to 
reverse  the  Supreme  Court.  I  could  even 
accommodate  that  and  still  vote  for  a 
Judge.  When  a  question  is  still  in  the  area 
of  debate  and  discussion  I  could,  but 
when  it  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  history 
of  the  country  then,  it  seems  to  me,  it 
becomes  an  article  of  faith.  That  is  the 
impression  I  got  from  Judge  Hayns- 
worth s  opinion — he  dissented  and  the 
circuit  court  was  sustaining,  and  lie 
wrote  for  the  Court  and  was  reversed 

It  is  an  article  of  faith  with  him  and 
I,  as  a  Senator,  have  to  decide  if  I  want 
to  send  a  man  to  the  Supreme  Court  who 
has  an  article  of  faith  to  take  the  court 
back  to  the  days  before  1954  and  to  rein- 
state the  separate  but  equal  doctrine 
which  obtained  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  19th  century  until  1954. 

It  may  be  argued  that  thrro  mav  liave 
been  other  judges  who  had  that  kind  of 
reservation  in  all  those  years.  I  would 
have  a  right  to  evaluate  that  if  they  came 
before  us,  just  as  we  make  an  evalua- 
tion in  this  situation.  I  do  not  say  I  am 
denuded  of  any  discretion  except  name 
rank,  and  serial  number,  which  is  prac- 
tically what  the  proponents  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  are  telling  me.  Hence.  I  am 
trying  to  use  my  head  on  this  issue.  I 
have  voted  for  judges  of  a  conservative 
nature  and  I  am  sure  I  will  do  so  again, 
but  this  seems  more  to  me  than  cons?rv- 
atism  and  liberalism.  There  is  involved 
an  article  of  faith  which  he  seems  to 
have  clung  to  in  all  these  15  years.  On 
the  basis  of  that,  I  do  not  feel  I  can  vote 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  agree  that  the  then-estab- 
lished precedent,  to  which  many  of  tlicse 
comments  have  been  addressed,  related 
to  Judge  Haynsworth  merely  upholdint; 
the  established  precedent:  that  really 
the  established  precedent  was  in  the 
Brown  case — the  landmark  case  of  the 
Supreme  Court — and  that  he  really  was 
going  against  the  Supreme  Court  In  these 
decisions  he  rendered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
As  the  Supreme  Court  strikes  down 
"freedom  of  choice"  and  segregation  by 
zoning  ordinances,  and  so  forth,  he  still 
persists  in  his  /iew  this  was  right,  not 
wrong  I  feel  if  he  is  a  zealot  on  this 
subject — I  am  not  trying  to  assail  his 
convictions,  his  belief,  or  his  character^ 
I  do  not  have  to  vote  for  confirmation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  On  page  4  the  Sena- 
tor cites  the  Hawkins  case  and  others 
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where  he  was  on  the  right  side  of  these 
cases  It  was  more  on  the  basis,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  that  he  had  been  twice  re- 
versed on  similar  points  of  law  and  did 
not  want  to  make  it  three  times. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  Hawkins  case  the 
dentist  could  not  practice  unless  he  was 
in  the  society.  One  would  have  to  be  blind 
not  to  decide  the  case  as  he  did. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  the  Brown  case, 
which  is  just  ahead  of  that  case,  was  it 
primarily  a  procedural  matter? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  was  a  stipulation 
between  the  lawyers.  I  have  analyzed 
every  case  because  I  do  not  want  to  omit 
a  case.  If  anyone  can  show  that  I  have 
omitted  a  case  I  would  be  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  We  have  tried  to  show  every 
case  In  which  he  expressed  himself. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  agree  with  the  general  com- 
ment that  has  been  used  In  the  informal 
as  well  as  the  formal  debate  up  to  this 
point  that,  with  regard  to  whether  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  upheld  in  the  Supreme 
Court  was  not  an  argument  at  all;  that 
his  dissenting  opinions  and  other  opin- 
ions that  he  rendered  later  showed  a 
differing  viewpoint  and  that  the  prece- 
dent, which  was  contrary  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  was  because  of  the  BrowTi 
case  in  1954? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  This  has  been  very 
helpful  to  me  as  a  nonlawyer.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  placing 
this  material  in  the  debate.  The  pres- 
entation Is  m  language  which  is  most 
understandable.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  problems  confronting  me  with  re- 
spect to  rulings  he  may  have  made  at 
times  upholding  Supreme  Court  prece- 
dent. 

The  statement  this  morning  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
has  certainly  dispelled  and  crushed  that 
kind  of  argument  which  has  been  in- 
jected into  this  debate  at  this  point. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  the  statement  he  has  made  this 
morning.  He  has  been  very  frank  In 
stating  that  his  opposition  to  the  nom- 
ination is  based  upon  what  he  considers 
to  be  the  philosophy  of  the  nominee. 

I  think  that  Senators  certainly  have  a 
duty  to  consider  the  philosophy  of  the 
nominee  In  arriving  at  their  decisions. 
There  are  those  Senators  who  have  in- 
dicated that  it  is  not  the  prerogative  of 
a  Senator  to  make  a  decision  on  that 
basis.  I  disagree.  While  I  voted  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Justice 
Abe  Fortas  in  the  first  instance,  I  was 
opposed  to  his  elevation  to  the  role  of 
Chief  Justice,  solely  on  the  basis  of  his 
philosophy  as  I  interpreted  it  from  his 
record  as  an  Associate  Justice.  Never  at 
any  time  did  I  seek  to  cast  any  aspersions 
on  his  character  a  a  man,  his  integrity  as 
a  Justice,  or  his  abUity  as  a  lawyer,  and 


I  think  I  made  that  amply  clear  at  the 
time  in  stating  my  opposition  to  his  con- 
firmation as  Chief  Justice. 

Thus,  here  today,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  Uking  a  forthright  posi- 
tion in  basing  his  decision  in  this  matter 
on  what  he  considers  to  be  the  philosophy 
of  Judge  Haynsworth  as  he  Interprets 
it  from  the  record— the  decisions,  the 
opinions,  and  the  rulings  in  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  participated. 

I  do  not  say  at  this  point  exactly  what 
my  position  will  be.  I  am  Inclined  to  sup- 
port the  nomination.  But  I  just  want  to 
say  again  that  I  admire  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  making  no  bones  about 
what  his  position  is  and  how  it  was  ar- 
rived at. 

I  wish  that  everyone  would  be  as  frank 
and  candid  In  their  approach  as  has  been 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  have  no  right  to  Impute  any  motives 
to  any  Senator,  but  I  have  the  feeling 
that  much  of  the  opposition  to  this  nomi- 
nation comes  from  groups  and  blocs  who. 
like  the  Senator  from  New  York,  are 
opposed  to  the  philosophy  of  Judge 
Haynsworth,  so  that  the  matter  of  con- 
flict of  interest,  at  least,  may  be  con- 
sidered a  smokescreen  by  some  groups 
and  people. 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  for  being 
so  candid,  and  for  yleldmg  to  me  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  comments.  I  point 
out  to  him  tnat  what  I  am  saying  today 
relieves  anyone  who  wants  to  vote 
against  Judge  Haynsworth  from  the 
worry  that  he  wiU  destroy  him.  that  he 
will  make  a  finding  against  Judge 
Haynsworth  that  he  Is  an  immoral  and 
an  imethlcal  man.  We  do  not  have  to 
do  that.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
any  Senator  should  be  placed  in  that 
spot.  There  Is  nothing  discreditable 
about  being  rejected  by  the  electorate— 
to  wit.  the  Senate— for  nomination  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  depends  on  the 
groimds  on  which  It  Is  done. 

The  other  thing  I  wish  to  comment 
on  is  that  I  hope  the  Senator  appreci- 
ates the  fact  that  the  word  "philoso- 
phy" alone  's  not  the  only  reason  to 
cause  me  to  vote  against  confirmation; 
but  I  actually  read  the  cases,  thinking 
about  them  carefully.  Mr.  Cummlngs, 
my  administrative  assistant,  an  ex- 
tremely competent  lawyer,  analyzed 
them  even  further  and  in  greater  depth, 
because  I  think  it  is  a  qualitative  Judg- 
ment for  myself,  and  I  would  not  allow 
mj'self  the  privUege  of  voting  no  just 
because  I  am  a  liberal  and  Judge  Hayns- 
worth is  a  conservative  or  even  an  ultra- 
conservative. 

But  I  did  feel  that  this  attitude  on 
this  particular,  major  constitutional 
question,  was  deeply  rooted  in  Judge 
Haynsworth,  as  I  said,  as  an  article  of 
faith,  and  that,  I  think,  is  something  on 
order  of  magnitude  beyond  what  people 
ordinarily  understand  when  we  say 
"philosophy." 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  briefly  further,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Senator  would  vote 
against  Judge  Haynsworth,  or  any  other 
nominee,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 


ator there  was  a  real  conflict  of  Interest, 
a  clear  violation  of  the  statutes,  or  of  the 
canons  of  Judicial  ethics. 

So  would  I.  But  In  this  case,  as  the 
Senator  has  so  ably  stated,  the  accusa- 
tions are  pretty  confused,  so  that  the 
Senator  takes  his  stand  on  the  basis  of 
the  record  of  Judge  Haynsworth,  and 
the  opinions,  rulings,  decisions,  and  phi- 
losophy, if  I  may  again  use  that  word. 
I  intend  to  tsJce  my  stand  precisely  on 
the  same  record  and  on  the  judicial 
philosophy  of  Judge  Haynsworth  as  I 
interpret  it. 

I  admire  the  Senators  candidness. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  not  uish  to  have 
the  Senator  characterize  my  views  as 
being  confined  to  ethical  questions  or 
other  questions. 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thought 
the  Senator  used  the  word  "confused" 
earlier  when  he  spoke.  I  believe  the 
Record  will  show  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  doubt  the  Record  will 
show  that.  I  should  like  to  read  to  the 
Senator  what  I  said.  It  is  In  wTltlng. 
fortunately.  I  said: 

I  do  not  p.iss  on  the  questions  of  ethics— 
they  have  been  studied  by  other  Senators 
who  are  divided  in  their  views- 


Let  me  interject  here  that  we  heard 
presentations  this  morning  from  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  CooK> ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNCS),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  — 

and  as  this  determination  Is  not  necessary 
to  my  decision.  I  do  not  make  it  here. 

We  often  see  courts  do  this.  "It  Is 
unnecessary  to  decide  it."  That  is  how  I 
feel  about  this  question  of  ethics.  I  have 
made  my  decision  on  other  grounds.  I 
do  not  have  to  find  reasonable  doubt  or 
anything  else  in  respect  to  these  other 
questions.  ,      ,,  ^, 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virgmla.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  I  certainly  did  not  mtend 
to  characterize  him  wrongly.  I  thought  I 
heard  him  use  the  word  "confused"'  when 
he  spoke  about  accusations  concerning 
ethics  I  am  having  the  transcript 
brought  in.  because  If  I  am  wrong,  I  am 
going  to  be  ready  to  admit  it,  but  I 
thought  the  Senator  used  the  word  "con- 
fused "  If  he  did.  I  meant  no  offense  in 
repeating  it:  and.  If  he  did  not,  I  shaU 
be  ready  to  stand  corrected. 

Anyhow.  I  was  merely  trying  to  say 
that  the  Senator  is  making  a  statement 
that  Is  candid,  frank,  forthright,  and  that 
he  is  going  directly  to  the  point  as  to 
iudicial  philosophy,  if  I  may  agam  use 
the  word  "philosophy"  as  my  own  choice 
of  verbiage.  I  admire  him  for  it. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  a  little 
earlier  today  a  question  arose  during  a 
colloquy  between  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  and  me  as  to  whether 
he  had  used  the  word  "confused"  in  an 
earlier  statement.  It  was  my  feeling  that 
he  had  used  the  word  "confused."  He 
was  under  the  impression  that  he  had 
not.  He  was  speaking  ad  libitum  of 
course,  at  the  time. 
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Accordingly,  I  sent  for  the  transcript. 
I  will  read  into  the  Record  the  following 
sentence  spoken  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am 
taking  an  advantage  of  him  in  doing  so; 

This  18  perhaps  a  new  approach  to  the 
queetlon.  but  I  think  It  Is  high  time;  because, 
frankly,  I  think  the  other  question  of  con- 
flict of  interest  and  ethics  is  pretty  confused, 
and  many  of  the  parts  of  It  are  not  big 
enough  to  wturant  such  a  thing  as  turning 
down  a  President. 

I  realize  that  the  Senator  did  not  seek 
to  impute  to  me  an  intention  to  charac- 
terize him  wrongly.  But  I  just  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  did  not  misun- 
derstand or  mlBrepresent  the  Senator 
when  I  said  lie  had  used  the  word 
"confused." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  notwith- 
standing the  opposite  view  expressed  in 
some  quarters,  there  is  a  long  and  con- 
sistent history  of  considering  the  views 
of  Supreme  Court  nominees,  and  in  faict 
of  rejecting  nominees  whose  views  are 
not  acceptable  to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Thusmond,  a  year  ago,  asked 
Justice  Fortas  when  he  testified  before 
the  Jufllclary  Committee: 

Don't  you  think  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, of  this  Judiciary  Committee,  are  entitled 
to  know  what  j»ur  philosophy  is  If  they  are 
going  to  consider  you  for  Chief  Justice? 

And  Justice  Fortas  replied: 

Absolutely. 

(The  colloquy  uppears  on  page  182  of  P,-\rt 
I  of  the  1968  Fortas  hearings) . 

Senator  Ervin,  on  page  107  of  the  same 
volume,  stated  at  the  Fortas  hearings: 

I  think  It  Is  so  Important  for  Senators  to 
know  something  about  the  constitutional 
philosophy  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  par- 
ticularly a  Chief  Justice. 

And  Senator  Stennis  reviewed  the  his- 
tory of  the  problem  and  stated  in  1955 
on  the  Senate  floor: 

Here  In  the  Senate  there  has  been  a  rather 
well  established  practice  to  the  effect  that  U 
a  President  nominates  a  person  of  character, 
honor  and  ability  for  appointment,  then 
there  is  no  sound  basis  for  withholding  Sen- 
ate confirmation.  So  far  as  appointments  In 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  are 
concerned,  this  Is  certainly  the  general  rule, 
and  Is  one  that  I  ordinarily  follow.  However, 
as  to  judicial  appointments,  especially  at  the 
very  top.  it  has  no  application  whatsoever: 
and.  ftiriher,  it  it  dangerous  to  the  Judiciary 
as  an  independent  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment.  (101  Cong.  Rec.  2830   (1955).) 

The  massive  three-volume  work  by 
Charles  Warren,  "The  Supreme  Court  in 
United  States  History,"  is  replete  with 
examples  of  Senate  rejection  of  Supreme 
Court  nominees,  beginning  with  Presi- 
dent Washington's  first  appointment  of  a 
Chief  Justice  to  succeed  John  Jay — the 
rejection  of  John  Rutledge  in  1795 — 
down  through  Lincoln's  time  and  later.  A 
classic  example  is  Warren's  account  of 
President  Tyler's  nominee  in  1844: 

Finally,  on  March  13,  1844,  Tjler  .sent  to 
the  Senate  the  name  of  Reuben  H.  Walworth, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  new  appointee,  though  unquestionably 
of  the  highest  legal  ability,  was  not  only  per- 
sonally unpopular  but  politically  disliked  by 
the  Whigs  .  .  .  (Warren,  The  Supreme  Court 
in  United  States  History,  vol.  2,  p.  389). 


In  consequence,  Walworth's  confirma- 
tion was  postponed  on  a  rollcall  vote,  and 
ultimately  withdrawn. 

As  Senator  Norris  put  it  when  he  suc- 
cessfully opposed  confirmation  of  Judge 
Parker  in  1930  solely  on  the  ground  of 
judicial  philosophy: 

So  we  are  down  to  this  one  thing.  When 
we  are  passing  on  a  Judge,  therefore,  we  not 
only  ought  to  know  whether  he  Is  a  good 
lawyer,  not  only  whether  he  Is  honest — and 
I  admit  that  this  nominee  possesses  both 
these  qualltlcatlons-  but  we  ought  to  know 
how  he  approaches  these  great  questions  of 
human  liberty.  (The  mil  analysis  appears  In 
Joseph  P  Harris,  The  Advice  and  Con.'ient  o/ 
the  Senate  (1953) I . 

I  cite  this  example,  not  to  compare  the 
present  nominee  with  any  other,  but  sim- 
ply to  show  that  the  Senate  has  generally 
gone  beyond  mere  consideration  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  nominee's  legal  ability  and 
qualifications. 

The  whole  matter  is  reviewed  in  more 
current  context  by  an  extensive  article  in 
volume  78  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal  pub- 
lished this  year.  I  will  not  recite  the  ad- 
ditional precedents  now,  but  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  a  brief  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  on  October 
19  of  this  year,  written  by  Anthony  Lewis, 
a  former  Nieman  fellow  at  Harvard  Law 
School  who  for  years  covered  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  the  New  York  Times,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Tjie    Senate    and    the    Supreme    Covbt 
I  By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Washington.— In  their  Irritation  at  the 
opponents  of  Clement  Haynsworth,  some  Ad- 
ministration officials  are  now  saying  that  the 
issue  in  the  confirmation  fight  Is  nothing 
less  than  the  President's  right  to  appoint 
Supreme  Court  Justices.  The  Senate,  they 
argue.  Is  trying  to  undermine  that  preroga- 
tive: Senators  should  support  a  President's 
choice  for  the  Court  unless  he  can  be  shown 
to  be  corrupt  or  Incompetent. 

But  history  contradicts  that  narrow  view 
of  the  Senates  role.  In  fact,  over  the  years, 
the  Senate  In  considering  nominations  to  the 
Supreme  Court  has  rejected  "a  proportion 
far  higher  than  for  any  other  Federal  office." 
So  says  a  leading  study.  Joseph  P.  Harris's 
"The  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate." 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  when  sena- 
torial scrutiny  was  at  Its  most  rigorous.  72 
men  were  nominated  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  eighteen  of  them — one  quarter — failed 
of  confirmation.  The  eighteen  does  not  In- 
clude a  few  others  who  declined  the  honor. 

Nominees  were  rejected  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, because  of  ability  or  temperament. 
Some  lost  In  formal  votes  of  the  Senate; 
other  nominations  were  withdrawn  in  the 
face  of  opposition. 

President  Madison,  for  example,  nominated 
a  Connecticut  Collector  of  Customs,  Alex- 
ander Wolcott.  in  1811.  Charles  Warren,  the 
great  Supreme  Court  historian,  said  the  gen- 
eral feeling  was  that  Wolcott  was  a  man  of 
"somewhat  mediocre  legal  ability."  For  that 
reason  a  Senate  overwhelmingly  of  Madison's 
parly  rejected  the  nomination,  24  to  9. 
grant's  nomination 
Grant  tried  three  times  before  he  could 
get  a  Chief  Justice  confirmed.  His  first 
choice — George  H.  Williams,  his  Attorney 
General— was  criticized  as  a  "second-rate" 
lawyer.  His  .second.  Caleb  Cushing.  a  former 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  was  eminently  qualified.  But 


Senators  were  unen.sy  at  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  .succe.sslvely  a  Whig,  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican The  opposition  eventually  found 
that  he  had  written  an  innocent  letter  to 
Jefferson  Davis  during  the  Civil  War  and 
used  that  to  rally  opinion  against  him  Both 
nominations   were  withdrawn 

Other  nominees  in  the  last  century  were 
defeated  becau.se  they  were  partisan  Whigs  In 
Democratic  times,  or  because  they  had  of- 
fended Senators,  or  because  In  other  offices 
they  had  followed  objectionable  policies  No 
one  could  read  the  record  without  concluding 
that  Senators  in  those  days  felt  quite  free  to 
make  their  own  appraisal  of  any  man  chosen 
to  .say  the  last  word  In  our  constitutional 
system. 

Today,  most  Senators  would  be  more  so- 
phisticated and  more  restrained  In  the  use  of 
their  confirmation  power.  Ironic  exceptions 
are  Senators  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina 
and  Eastland  of  Mississippi,  two  of  Judge 
Haynsworth's  principal  backers,  who  have  not 
hesitated  to  oppose  anyone  suspected  of  lib- 
eral tendencies.  They  voted  against  the  only 
three  nominees  to  the  Warren  Court  who  were 
put  to  a  record  vote  in  the  Senate,  Justices 
Harlan,  Stewart  and  Marshall. 

Tlie  question  for  most  members  of  the 
Senate  in  1969  Is  not  one  dimensional.  For 
example,  the  fact  that  a  nominee  is  a  so- 
called  strict  constructionist  In  constitutional 
matters  would  not  necessarily  make  Senators 
of  a  different  outlook  oppose  him;  it  Is  easy 
to  think  of  Judicial  conservatives  whose  high 
Intellectual  qualifications  would  have  smoth- 
ered the  thought  of  opposition  on  philo- 
sophical grounds. 

The  point  about  Judge  Haynsworth  Is  that 
he  does  not  have  such  high  Intellectual  or 
legal  qualifications  Pew  could  call  it  a  dis- 
tinguished appointment. 

POLICY    AND   ethics 

Along  with  that  basic  ground  for  opposi- 
tion are  doubts  about  policy  and  ethics. 
Those  who  feel  the  doubts  might  say  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  Is  a  man  from  a  narrow 
background  who  has  not  altogether  sur- 
mounted it  In  his  view  of  life  and  the  law. 
and  that  in  his  commercial  dealings  while  on 
the  bench  he  has  at  best  shown  Insensltivlty 
to  the  appearance  demanded  of  Judges 

In  short,  the  argument  against  Clement 
Haynsworth  is  not  that  he  Is  an  evil  man.  or 
a  corrupt  one.  or  one  consciously  biased.  It  Is 
that  he  is  an  inadequate  man  for  a  lifetime 
position  of  Immense  power  and  responsibility 
In  our  structure  of  government.  And  any 
Senator  who  reaches  that  conclusion  is  quite 
entitled,  in  precedent  and  in  reason,  to  op- 
pose his  confirmation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me,  before  he  goes  on 
to  another  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  the  contribution  he  has  just  made 
concerning  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
Senate  in  confirmation  of  appointments 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  I,  too,  have  studied 
this  important  work  of  Mr.  Warren  con- 
cerning the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  am 
familiar  with  the  examples  that  he  points 
out. 

Would  the  Senator  from  New  York 
agree  with  me  that,  although  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Constitution  is  the  same 
with  respect  to  both  classes  of  nomina- 
tions, the  Senate's  attitude  toward  a 
nomination,  say,  for  appointment  to  a 
Cabinet  post  or  position  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  may  well  be  different  from 
its  approach  and  attitude  toward  ap- 
pointn^ents  to  an  independent,  third 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  judi- 
ciary? 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Absolutely.  I  think  the 
distinction  is  very  basic  and  very  real. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

lU      THE    QUESTIONS    STILL    IN     LmCATION,    AND 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS  NOMINATION 

To  conclude.  I  have  tried  to  explain 
why  I  believe  this  nominee's  views  as  to 
the  Constitution,  particularly  in  segrega- 
tion cases,  are  outside  the  framework  of 
our  time  in  history,  and  why  I  believe 
we,  as  Senators,  have  the  right  and  ob- 
ligation to  base  our  decision  also  on  this 
factor. 

But  need  we  decide  on  this  basis,  after 
the  Supreme  Court  only  a  lew  weeks  ago 
spoke  unanimously  and  unequivocaUy 
on  the  subject  of  further  delay  in  school 
desegregation?  I  ask  myself:  Will  one 
man  make  that  much  difference? 

This  is  my  answer:  In  my  judgment, 
the  blight  of  segregation  is  still  very 
much  alive  and  of  critical  importance. 
Despite  the  unanimous  8-0  decision  end- 
mg  'all  deliberate  speed"  and  requiring 
immediate  school  desegregation,  the  liti- 
gation goes  on,  and  there  are  questions 
in  these  cases  which  are  of  paramount 
importance  and  yet  to  be  decided. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  14  cases  now 
pending  In  the  fifth  circuit  raising  ques- 
tions of  school  construction  site  selection 
and  the  breaking  up  of  school  admin- 
istrative units,  in  each  case  involving  an 
allegation  that  the  action  of  the  school 
board  involves  a  device  to  avoid  the 
Court's  desegregation  requirements. 
What  of  these  cases? 
And  what  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
litigable  stalling  devices  which  have  al- 
ready delayed  so  much  school  desegrega- 
tion for  15  years? 

And  what  of  the  question  of  award  of 
coimsel  fees  for  frivolous  appeals  for  the 
pun)ose  of  delay — a  question  in  which 
Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  unwilling  to 
penalize  the  offending  public  authority, 
and  has  thereby  forced  black  families  to 
continue  to  bear  the  awesome  financial 
burdens  of  unending  litigation  costs — as 
in  Judge  Haynsworth's  Felder  and  Bell 
opinions? 

That  may  be  unwitting,  but  it  results 
m  black  families  having  to  bear  the  costs 
of  litigation.  I  saw.  myself,  how  the  bar 
o*^  Mississippi  got  lawyers  in  difficulty  be- 
cause of  champerty,  soliciting  law  cases, 
and  so  forth.  So  these  famiUes  just  do 
not  have  the  means  to  prosecute  the 
cases. 

These  are  important  cases  yet  to  come 
because  efforts  to  "skin"  a  law  one  does 
not  like  will  go  on  ad  infinitum. 

And  there  are  doubtless  other  types 
of  cases  in  the  context  of  fact  situations 
we  cannot  now  anticipate  or  even 
imagine. 

In  my  judgment,  the  introduction  of  a 
ludge  into  the  Supreme  Court  not  com- 
mitted to  applying  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  swift  elimination  of  all  vestiges 
of  legal  discrimination  would  be  a  stag- 
-cnng  blow  to  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 
The  delicate  process  of  achieving  unani- 
mous per  curiam  decisions  in  the  land- 
mark civil  rights  cases — begun  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  in  1954  and  followed  this 
year  by  Chief  Justice  Burger — would  be 
made  much  more  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible. Under  Supreme  Court  Rules  18,  27, 


50,  and  51,  each  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  moreover,  has  individual  jurisdic- 
tion to  grant  interim  relief  pending  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  com- 
ing up  from  the  circuit  to  which  that 
justice  is  assigned;  and  so  JuCge  Hayns- 
worth would  be  in  control,  alone,  of  such 
relief  In  his  circuit — a  matter  so  often  of 
critical  importance  in  civil  rights  cases. 

These  are  not  minor  matters — even  for 
one  justice  among  nine. 

So,  having  reviewed  the  record  and 
having  analyzed  the  cases,  I  conclude  by 
stating  that  I  cannot  vote  to  confirm  this 
nomination. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


(At  12  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair.  > 

(At  1  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  iMr.  Byrd  ol 
West  Virginia  in  the  chair).' 

I  By  order  of  the  Senate,  the  follow- 
ing proceedings  occurred  as  in  Ipgisla- 
tivc  .'cssion.  > 


US    AIR  FORCE 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  nomination  at  the  desk,  which  was 
reported  earlier  today.  I  understand  it 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides.  There  is 
a  need  for  prompt  action.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  nomination  be 
called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislative  Clerk.  Maj.  Gen. 
Royal  B.  AUlson  to  be  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  clerk  read  the  explanation  at  the 
top  of  the  sheet,  so  that  the  Senate  will 
be  aware  of  the  need  for  action? 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

General  Allison  will  be  the  senior  U.S. 
Military  Representative  at  the  United  States- 
U.S.S.R.  (Jlsannament  negotiations  In  Hel- 
sinki to  begin  this  coming  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 17.  His  Russian  cotinterpart  holds  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  general  and  General  Alli- 
son's appointment  as  a  lieutenant  general 
will  serve  to  place  him  In  a  more  advan- 
tageous position  If  he  were  In  the  higher 
rank  at  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

What  Is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk   proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  BYBD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PEACE  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
week,  tens  of  thousands  of  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  young  and  old 
alike,  are  in  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  their  concern  and  their 
views  with  reference  to  our  policy  in 
Vietnam  and  with  reference  to  other  is- 
sues that  are  of  concern  to  them — es- 
pecially to  the  young  people  who  com- 
prise this  large  crowd  of  visitors  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  President,  1  wish  to  say  how 
pleased  I  am  that  the  first  news  reporus 
on  the  activities  of  last  night  and  again 
today  indicate  that  these  Americans  who 
are  visiting  here  In  the  Capital  are  con- 
ducting themselves  as  I  fully  expected 
they  would.  In  a  climate  of  dignity,  good 
taste,  and  genuine  conviction.  These  peo- 
ple come  In  an  atmosphere  of  peace 
They  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing their  opposition  to  nolence,  not 
to  perpetuate  it. 

I  wish  to  read  just  a  few  of  the  ob- 
servations that  were  made  to  newsmen 
last  night  and  during  the  afternoon  by 
young  people  visiting  the  Capital.  For 
example,  in  today's  Washington  Post  Mr 
Tom  Schlele.  of  Haverfoid  College,  is 
quoted  as  follows: 

If  this  comes  off  poorly  it's  going  to  have 
a  very  bad  effect  for  the  peace  movement 

So  it  Is  my  responsibility  to  try  and  make 
it  come  off  peacefully — and  to  try  to  keep 
the  kind  of  dignity  the  October  demonstra- 
tions had.  And  I  really  think  the  U.S.  has 
no  business  being  In  Vietnam,  and  that's 
why  I  m  involved  In  the  peace  movement 

He  went  on  to  say : 

I  suppose  this  may  be  the  largest  demon- 
stration ever  assembled  In  Washington.  It's 
sort  of  the  climax  of  everything  that's  been 
going  on  in  the  peace  movement  the  last 
three  years 

Mr.  President,  to  me  that  represents 
the  tone,  not  only  of  the  young  man 
dedicated  to  peace,  but  of  a  mature  and 
dignified  citizen  who  is  entitled  to  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all  of  us:  and 
beyond  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  heard 
in  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  policies 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  David  Hawk,  whose  name  is  known 
to  us  as  one  of  the  four  principal  di- 
rectors of  the  October  moratorium  as 
well  as  the  November  moratorium,  who 
is  participating  now  as  a  member  of  the 
steering  committee  of  the  mobilization, 
referred  in  his  conversations  with  the 
Washington  Post  reporter  to  what  he 
called  a  new  youth  culture.  He  calls  it  a 
youth  culture,  a  culture  that  beheves 
in  love,  peace,  joy,  not  war,  death,  and 
destruction. 

Then,  another  young  man,  Mr.  Albert 
Winn,  of  Philadelphia,  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 
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They're  the  ones  that  are  being  sucked 
Into  a  machine  they  don't  believe  In.  They 
dont  believe  In  the  draft  They  don't  believe 
In  Vietnam,  but  they  have  to  go. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

There's  a  different  scale  of  values  that's 
L.- ginning  to  evolve.  I  think  basically  we  are 
i'CgninIng  to  evaluate  things  on  a  more  hu- 
m.inlftic  side.  A  lot  of  us  don't  seem  so 
tcrlinlcally  oriented,  though  prnnted  we  live 
ill  a  highly  technical  world. 

Then  still  allot hor  younft  person  from 
Poim  State  is  quoted  as  saying: 

There's  just  We  thing  I  would  like  to  say. 

I  would  like  to  live  for  my  country,  not 
(U-  for  It. 

Mr.  President,  those  sentiments  really 
express  more  eloquenty  than  I  can  what 
I  also  feel  about  Lssues  that  are  at  stake, 
the  policies  that  are  under  question,  and 
what  'ihe  objectives  are  of  the  people  who 
are  walking,  speaking,  and  demonstrat- 
ing in  our  city  this  week. 

1  would  like  to  add  a  special  note  of 
commendation  to  the  mayor  of  this  city. 
Mayor  Walter  Washington,  and  his  chief 
of  police,  Jerry  V.  Wilson.  Mayor  Wash- 
ingtjon  came  to  my  office  the  day  before 
yestwday  and  met  with  a  gioup  of  Sena- 
tors to  explore  what  we  might  do  to- 
gether to  insure  that  the  events  of  tliis 
week  were  handled  with  maximum  effec- 
tiveness. I  think  he  deserves  the  appre- 
ciation and  admiration  of  all  of  us  for 
the  kind  of  leadership  he  has  provided 
in  opening  up  this  city  and  these  facili- 
ties and  providing  its  services,  not  only 
for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  who  live 
here,  but  also  for  the  protection  and 
comfort  of  those  who  come  here  from 
other  States  to  visit  in  our  Capital.  Tliis 
Capital,  after  all.  belongs  to  no  one  of 
us  but  to  all  the  iJeople  of  this  country. 
Including  thoae  who  are  here  this  week. 

I  wish  to  quote  from  the  instructions 
that  Chief  of  Police  Jerry  V.  Wilson  gave 
to  the  3  000  members  of  his  force.  This 
is  what  he  had  to  say : 

Members  of  the  force.  In  handling  the 
many  unusual  circumstances  that  arise,  shall 
be  patient,  discreet  and  -solicitous  of  the 
citizens  of  our  own  city,  as  well  as  the  multi- 
tude of  vl.sltors  here  during  this  demonstra- 
tion .  .  .  ArreetB  for  minor  Infractions  shall 
be  held  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  every  man  and  every 
ofBclal  do  his  utmost  to  .see  that  .  .  .  when 
the  demonstration  Is  over  .  .  .  the  partici- 
pants .  .  .  may  look  b*ck  on  this  day  with 
pleasure  and  that  there  will  linger  in  their 
hearts  a  genuine  esteem  for  our  department. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  kind  of  law 
enforcement  officer  I  endorse;  that  is 
the  kind  of  law  enforcement,  based  on 
justice,  compassion,  good  taste,  and  a 
sense  of  proportion  that  could  have 
avoided  much  of  the  anguish  and  vio- 
lence we  have  seen  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  I  cannot  praise  too  highly  this 
fine  young  law  officer.  Chief  Jerry  V. 
Wilson,  for  the  leadership  he  has  showTi, 
or  the  mayor  of  this  city. 

There  is  one  final  note  I  wish  to  add 
for  the  Record.  I  refer  to  the  meeting  in 
my  offlce  Wednesday  with  a  group  of 
Senators.  That  meeting  was  attended  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  Church), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  iMr.  Mttskie), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Hughes).  In  the  course  of  those  discus- 
sions we  worked  out  a  statement  which 


•R'as  later  signed  by  some  19  other  Sen- 
ators. I  shall  read  the  statement  first 
and  then  list  the  names  of  Senators  who 
signed  it.  The  statement  reads  as  follows: 

Bipartisan  Statement  by  US.  Senators, 
November   r2,   1969 

This  week  thousands  of  .Amerlc:ms  of  all 
ages,  concerned  about  the  future  of  our 
country,  are  coming  to  their  Nation's  Ciipl- 
tal  to  express  their  views  The  numbers  may 
be  unprecedented.  Whether  or  not  all  clti- 
zen.s  agree  with  their  po.sltlon,  we  can  agree 
that  they  have  a  rl^ht.  to  come  here  peace- 
ably to  express  what  l.s  in  their  hearths  and 
on  their  minds. 

In  order  to  insure  th.it  llielr  stay  here 
In  Washington  will  he  i^eacoful.  construc- 
tive, and  u.sefu).  there  is  a  re.spoii.siblllty 
upon  all  of  us  in  the  W.ishlngton  area  to 
welcome   them   .iiid   t'x:end   our   hospitality. 

There  .ire  some  very  practical  human 
needs  involved  in  the  assembling  of  this 
number  i>f  people.  Including  sanitation,  food 
and  lodgitiLr  Mayor  Washington  has  taken 
the  iead  in  meeljiig  these  requirements,  to 
better  insure  good  order  in  the  City  and 
U)  make   these   Americans   leel   welcome. 

We  appeal  lo  tiie  unlver.iltlcs  of  the  area, 
to  the  churches  and  schooUs  and  residents, 
to  open  their  l.iciliiles,  their  hearts,  and 
their  homes  to  their  fellow  Americans  who 
come  in  peace  to  their  Ciipltal 

The  leaders  who  have  organized  this  week's 
activities  are  pledged  to  a  peaceful,  con- 
strue'ive  assemblage. 

It  is  a  matter  ot  the  lUmost  urgency  that 
the  people  of  the  Wa.'-hlngton  area  respond 
In  the  same  spirit 

Because  of  limited  housing  ;ind  feeding 
facilities,  we  ."troni^ly  urge  all  persons  com- 
ing to  Washington  for  the  Saturday  events 
not  to  arrive  before  Saturday  morning  and 
to   leave   by   Saturday   evening. 

Tltat  is,  as  distinguished  from  the 
march  and  activities  of  last  night  and 
today,  and  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
housing  people  overnight  and  because  of 
the  chilly,  damp  weather. 

We  further  urge  that  participants  bring 
box  lunches  and  their  water  supply  with 
them.  Persons  wishing  to  offer  lodging  or 
other  a.sslstance  should  call  737-8605  (area 
code  202). 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  was 
signed  by  the  following  Senators,  includ- 
ing the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young) 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston  » ,  who  are  now  in  the  Chamber: 
Birch  Bayh.  Democrat,  of  Indiana: 
Frank  Church.  Democrat,  of  Idaho: 
Alan  Cranston.  Democrat,  of  California: 
Charles  E.  Goodell.  Republican,  of  New 
York'  Mike  Gravel,  Democrat,  of 
Alaska;  Fred  R.  Harris,  Democrat,  of 
Oklahoma:  Pnn.  Hart.  Democrat,  of 
Michigan:  Harold  E.  Hughes,  Democrat, 
of  Iowa  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  Demo- 
crat, of  Minnesota:  George  McGovekn. 
Democrat,  of  South  Dakota:  J.  W.  Ful- 
bright.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas;  and 
WILLIAM  B.  Saxbe,  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

Thomas  J.  McIntyre,  Democrat,  of 
New  Hampshire;  Lee  Metcalf.  Demo- 
crat, of  Montana;  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
DemcKrat,  of  Minnesota;  Edmund  S. 
Muskie.  Democrat,  of  Maine:  Gaylord 
Nelson,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin;  Clai- 
borne Pell,  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island; 
William  Proxmire.  Democrat,  of  Wis- 
consin; Abraham  Ribicoff.  Democrat,  of 
Coruiecticut:  Ralph  Yarborough,  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas:  Stephen  M.  Young,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Ohio:  and  D.\niel  K.  Inouye, 
Democrat,  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 


will    the    Senator    from    South    Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  congratulate 
and  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  on  the  fine  state- 
ment he  has  made  today. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
position  he  has  taken.  I  know  that  the 
distinaui.shed  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kola  has  received  many  scurrilous  let- 
tors  and  telpcrams  denouncing  him  as  a 
Communist  sympathizer,  and  appeaser. 
and  other  vicious  epithets. 

I  think  perhaps  it  is  f.tting  for  me  at 
this  time  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  was  one  of  the  earliest,  if 
not  the  earliest,  speakers  in  this  Chamber 
oppcsin'i  our  involvement  in  the  civil  war 
in  'Vietnam  and  denouncing  the  sending 
of  huiKireds  of  thousands  of  American 
sol.iiers  there  approximately  50.000  of 
V  hoin  have  now  lo.st  their  lives.  In  addi- 
tion, ?ome  '256.000  have  been  wounded  in 
combnt.  many  of  them  miraculously 
sav^d  be-^ati^c  of  the  advances  in  medicul 
.science,  but,  nevertheless,  many  will  bn 
maine'i  as  long  as  they  live. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  who 
has  been  a  couraseous  leader  in  this 
fiKht.  and  I  associate  myself  with  every- 
thing he  has  said  today. 

Mr.  President,  it  happens  that  on  two 
occasions,  in  1965  and  again  last  year.  I 
spent  nearly  a  month  in  South  Vietnam 
on  a  fact-finding  mis.sion.  I  know  that 
he  speaks  truthfully.  Yet,  the  distin- 
guished South  Dakota  Senator,  who  was 
the  recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Fly- 
ing Cro.ss  for  his  heroic  services  in  World 
War  II  as  a  valiant  pilot  who  challenged 
death  in  death's  own  domain  above  the 
clouds  over  a  foreign  land,  has  been  vili- 
fied by  many  right-wing  extremists  who 
question  his  integrity,  none  of  whom.  I 
am  sure,  has  ever  worn  the  uniform  cf 
his  country  in  time  of  war. 

I  not  only  compliment  him,  but  I  shnll 
also  be  glad  to  be  with  him  on  the  plat- 
form tomorrow  In  the  ceremonies  to  be 
attended  by  so  many  people  from 
throughout  the  Nation.  Once  more,  I 
congratulate  this  great  American  who 
has  just  spoken  here. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
what  he  has  had  to  say. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  like  other  Senators. 
I  have  received  some  scrurrilous  mail. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I  should  con- 
fer with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  as  to 
the  proper  kind  of  reply  to  make  to  those 
letters.  I  know  something  about  his 
eloquence  and  Imagination  in  handling 
that  kind  of  letter  the  way  it  should  be 
handled.  Perhaps  he  and  I  can  get  to- 
gether on  that  question  later  on  today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  very 
much  for  his  kind  words. 


COMMUNIST  CHINA:  AN 
ASSESSMENT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  our  preoccupation  with  the  prob- 
lems in  Asia,  the  recent  assessment  of 
Communist  China  by  the  Committee  of 
One  Million,  on  which  I  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Its  steering  committee,  is  particu- 
larly valuable. 

In    April    of    1969.    Lin    Piao    quoted 
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Chairman  Mao  as  saying  that  the  Chi- 
nese People's  Liberation  Army  is  the 
main  component  of  the  state  which  must 
do  all  in  its  power  to  engrage  in  all  types 
of  revolution  around  the  globe. 

After  naming  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  as  its  prime  enemies, 
he  stated  that  he  and  Mao,  after  Viet- 
nam, would  direct  their  attention  to  the 
export  of  violent  revolution  throughout 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  he  applauded  the  vio- 
lent dissenters  In  this  country  and  called 
for  peoples'  wars  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  recent  state- 
ment of  the  policy  of  the  leaders  of  Red 
China  should  give  us  any  encouragement 
over  its  willingness  to  abide  by  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  or  to  live  in  peace  with 
its  neighbors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  statement, 
"Communist  China:  An  Assessment."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Communist  China;    An  Assessment 

Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  his  Communist  followers  completed 
the  subversion  and  conquest  of  the  China 
mainland. 

For  the  estimated  650  to  700  million  Chi- 
nese people  the  past  two  decades  have  been 
marked  by  a  turbulence  and  tyranny  seldom, 
if  ever,  paralleled  In  4.000  years  of  recorded 
Chinese  history. 

It  Is  both  timely  and  proper  that  an  assess- 
ment be  made  of  Red  China  today.  This  re- 
port will  attempt,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to 
provide  such  an  assessment 

On  April  1,  1969,  1,612  delegates,  hand- 
picked  by  the  supporters  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
after  repeated  delays  and  much  difficulty, 
convened  the  Ninth  Congress  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  In  Peking's  "People's  Hall." 

Though  the  Party  Constitution  adopted  by 
the  Eighth  Congress  In  1956  ordered  that 
,1  session  of  the  National  Party  Congress  be 
held  annually,  none  had  been  called  since 
the  end  of  the  second  session  of  the  8th  Con- 
cress  in  May,  1958 — a  span  of  1 1  years. 

Why? 

Largely  because  Mao  T.se-tung  embarked 
on  programs  that  were  to  send  mainland 
China  Into  severe  convulsions  during  those 
eleven  years,  beginning  with  his  Great  Leap 
Forward  and  ending  with  his  Great  Prole- 
tarian Cultural  Revolution. 

The  principal  result  of  the  Great  Leap 
was  to  set  back  China's  economy  by  uproot- 
ing Its  agricultural  plant  through  the  in- 
.stltutlon  of  rural  communes  and  by  dislocat- 
ing the  small  but  promising  Industrial  plant 
the  Reds  had  captured  from  the  Chiang  Kal- 
.shek  period. 

The  principal  result  of  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution has  been  to  unravel  the  entire  fabric 
of  traditional  Chinese  life,  close  down  lis 
schools,  create  near-anarchy  in  cities,  towns 
and  countryside  and  submit  an  entire  na- 
tion to  the  stifling  memorization  of  the 
Thoughts  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  the  wisdom  of 
Mao  Tse-tung,  the  omniscience  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  the  Idolatry  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

Between  what  amounted  to  a  Great  Leap 
Backward  and  a  Revolution  Against  Culture, 
:he  moat  heavily  populated  nation  In  the 
Aorld  has  been  placed  In  Umbo,  literally 
going  nowhere  fast  in  a  century  when  social, 
economic  and  political  progress  are  man- 
kind's most  urgent  business. 

According  to  testimony  from  the  endless 
procession  of  refugeee  from  Communist 
China  and  by  the  admission  of  some   of 


Mao's  ardent  Western  supporters  "who  have 
been  permitted  to  visit  Red  China  In  recent 
years,  most  of  Mao's  much  heralded  "agrarian 
reform"  progreona  have  been  failures.  Food 
grain  production  alone  dropped  by  Ave  mil- 
lion tons  In  1968. 

China's  Industry  Is  BtlU  woefuUy  mlnlscule 
for  a  nation  with  such  a  vast  labor  pool.  It 
Is  particularly  retarded  In  providing  con- 
sumer goods  that  would  be  considered  com- 
monplace In  any  other  land — even  In  other 
Communist  countries. 

The  simple  hoe  Is  still  the  primary  agri- 
cultural tool.  The  bicycle  Is  the  most  cher- 
ished and  popular  available  mode  of  trans- 
portation. Not  a  single  mile  of  sorely  needed 
new  railroad  track  has  been  built  In  the 
past  ten  years.  Matches,  soap,  most  meats, 
many  vegetables,  tobacco  and  other  everv-- 
day  consumer  goods  are  strictly  rationed 
Cloth  Is  so  hard  to  obtain  that  relatives  liv- 
ing outside  Communist  China  are  urged  by 
their  loved  ones  within  to  send  pieces  oi 
yard-goods  rather  than  money  In  order  to 
provide  new  patches  for  worn  out  clothing 
Even  In  the  field  of  education  where  the 
Communists  initially  continued  the  great 
strides  made  before  the  Japanese  invasion 
in  reducing  Illiteracy  and  expanding  Uu- 
number  of  schools  and  teachers  In  China 
Maos  personal  campaigns  of  "leaps"  and 
"anti-culture "  have  slowed  development  to 
a  virtual  standstill. 

During  the  "cultural  revolution,"  lurgeiy 
its  ii  means  of  making  available  large  num- 
bers of  young  people  for  the  Red  Guards  and 
the  re.sultant  riots  and  demonsiration.s 
Peking  ordered  schools  closed,  colleges  and 
universities  shut  down,  and  faculties  purged 
It  Is  estimated  that  since  1966  the  stifling 
effect  of  limiting  all  reading,  discussion  and 
thinking  to  the  "thoughts"  and  "works"  of 
Mao  Tse-tung.  coupled  with  the  closing  of 
.schools  and  the  sending  oi  160,000  competent 
teachers  to  work  in  the  countryside  In  order 
lo  learn  the  ""wisdom  of  the  peasants.""  may 
have  set  mainland  Chinas  future  back  more 
than  a  decade. 

Even  the  People's  Liberation  Army  news- 
paper "Red  Flag"  recently  had  the  courage 
to  admit  that  the  young  people  of  Com- 
munist China  were  becoming  bored  with 
reading  nothing  but  Mao's  words  and  sug- 
gested, editorially,  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
healthier  If  Red  China's  youth  v\as  exposed 
to  outside  writings  even  though  these  might, 
of  course,  convey  "dangerous"  Ideas. 

Only  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons  where 
Peking  has  fanatically  concentrated  Its  eco- 
nomic and  scientific  resources  has  Com- 
munism managed  to  produce  any  significant 
advancements. 

By  Ignoring  the  needs  ot  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple, Mao  Tse-tung's  followers  have  been  able 
to  saturate  vast  reaches  of  the  world  with 
propaganda,  subversion  and — in  the  case  of 
Southeast  Asia — outright  promotion  of  ter- 
rorism and  violent  revolution  in  the  name 
of  so-called  wars  of  national  liberation. 

It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  It  took 
so  long  to  call  a  Party  Congress,  particularly 
after  Mao's  costly  "leaps"  and  "revolution" 
led  to  sharp  schisms  within  the  Party  hier- 
archy and  forced  him  to  turn  to  the  mob  rule 
of  the  youthful  Red  Guards  in  order  to  stay 
In  power  at  all. 

Like  everything  else  Mao  has  tried  in 
China,  the  Red  Guards  got  completely  out 
of  hand.  Today  Peking  rules  uneasily  over 
a  strife-torn,  antl-Maolst  and  increasingly 
anti-Communist  population  of  restive  peas- 
ants, workers  and  Intellectuals  only  by  virtue 
of  the  PLA — the  misnamed  People's  Libera- 
tion Army. 

To  keep  that  army  on  his  side.  Mao  has 
paid  a  tremendous  price.  He  forced  the  Ninth 
Party  Congress  to  officially  designate  his 
trusted  comrade.  Defense  Minister  Lin  Plao. 
as  his  successor.  He  gave  PLA  commanders 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  seats  in  the 
Party  Central  Committee,  He  has  also  turned 


over  control  of  key  regions  and  provinces 
of  mainland  China  to  Lin's  generals.  Although 
a  dedicated  Marxist-Leninist  whose  famous 
"thoughts"  Include  an  admonition  that  the 
Party  must  always  be  master  of  the  army — 
never  the  reverse — Mao  now  relies  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  military  to  maintain  his 
dictatorship  over  the  Chinese  masses. 

Aside  from  Mao  and  Lm,  who  runs  China 
today? 

First,  consider  the  comjjosltion  of  the  new 
Central  Committee  elected  by  the  Ninth  Con- 
gress. 

Of  the  170  full  members,  58  are  Com- 
munist revolutionary  cadres  Including  Mao 
himself.  Seventy-three  are  PLA  mlhtary 
chiefs.  Including  Lin  Plao.  Thirty-nine  ap- 
pear to  represent  so-called  organizations  of 
the  masses — peasant  unions,  workers  groups 
etc 

Tlie  Ninth  Congress  was  in  secret  session 
for  24  days — the  longest  meeting  of  a  Chinese 
Communist  Party  Congress  in  history  This 
tends  to  confirm  reports  that  even  with  hand- 
picked  delegates  Mao  and  his  closest  aides 
had  difficulty  in  arranging  their  new  Con- 
stitution and  the  composition  of  the  Central 
Committee. 

On  April  28.  the  Committee  elected  a  new 
Politburo  chaired  by  Mao  with  Lin  Plao  as 
Vice  Chairman.  The  Standing  Committee  ol 
the  Politburo,  which  formerly  consisted  ol 
eleven  members,  was  reduced  to  five  to  give 
Mao  absolute  control  of  the  decision-making 
process.  Aside  from  Mao  and  Lin,  the  others 
are  Chou  En-lal,  Mao's  long-time  Prfmler. 
Chen  Po-Ta  and  Kang  Sheng,  both  of  whom 
are  old-line  regulars  In  Mao's  camp 

Of  the  21  Politburo  members— Including 
the  five  on  the  Standing  Committee — eleven 
are  from  the  army  -  assurinj:  the  PLA  con- 
trol of  Red  China  .s  political  affairs  in  the 
future 

Since  the  Ninth  Party  Congress,  two  im- 
portant internal  developmrnts  have  oc- 
curred. One  is  that  official  Peking  publications 
are  suddenly  listing  Mao — fo.-  the  first  time 
since  he  gained  control  of  tiie  mainland  In 
October.  1949— as  a  co-equal  c  immander  wltli 
Lin  Piao  of  the  Peoples"  Liberation  Army 
This  IS  being  interpreted  liy  Hong  Kong 
oljservers  as  an  indication  that  Lin"s  health 
mav  be  sufficiently  In  doubt  ./-  force  Mao  to 
assume  a  title  he  so  long  frowned  upon 
simply  to  protect  the  contlnilty  of  his  grip 
on  the  army. 

The  other  development  is  the  emergence 
of  Finance  Minister  LI  Hslen-nlen  as  act- 
ing (if  not  actual)  Foreign  Minister  amid 
strong  Indications  that  he  may  become  Pre- 
mier if  another  strong  Indication  becomes  a 
fact:  Premier  Chou  En-lai  may  be  named 
the  figurehead  President  of  tl-.e  Chinese  Peo- 
ple's Republic.  Peking  has  b^-come  sensitive 
to  the  fact  that  since  the  purge  of  Presi- 
dent Liu  Shao-chi  no  one  ha;  replaced  him 
When  Chou  led  the  delegation  to  the  funeral 
of  North  Vietnam's  Ho  Chi  Minh,  Cambodian 
Premier  Sihanouk  noted  that  no  head  ol 
slate  except  himself  paid  homage  to  the  de- 
ceased dictator  of  Hanoi — not  even  a  "Presi- 
dent of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic." 

In  the  eyes  of  Asiaios — even  Communi.-t 
Asians — this   is  almost   unforglveable. 

Such  is  the  hierarchy  which  rules  China 
today. 

Since  it  is  obvious  the  nuhtary  now  gov- 
erns Communist  China,  what  is  it.s  strengili 
and  composition? 

At  the  present  time,  Comunlst  China  pre- 
sents an  overall  picture  of  military  weakness 
rather  than  strength.  The  People's  Libera- 
tion Army  (PLA(  can,  of  course,  draw  upon 
an  enormous  population  base,  amounting  to 
perhapvs  150  million  men  of  mUitary  age 
The  Chinese  Communists  themselves  claimed 
in  1958  that  there  were  170  million  people 
in  the  "People's  Militia."  But  It  is  obvious 
that  the  economic  and  technological  base 
of  mainland  China  Is  capable  of  support- 
ing only  a  fraction  of  such  numbers  In  terms 
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ot  all-lmport«nt  equipment  and  logljitlcs. 
Plgtatlng  on  their  own  terrttory.  the  Chi- 
nese mEMsea  would  oonatltute  a  formidable 
problem  to  any  Invader.  But  in  terma  of  of- 
fensive capability.  Peking  U  rtlll  In  no  po- 
sition to  take  on  any  first  class  military 
power. 

The  numerical  atrength  of  the  PLA  la  esti- 
mated to  have  been  between  3,160,000  and 
2,540,000  before  tSie  outbreak  of  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution  In  1S68.  It  may  b«  sUghtly 
higher  at  the  present  time.  Most  of  the 
estimated  110  to  130  divisions  still  consist 
of  lightly  equipped  Infantry.  There  are  only 
seven  or  eight  completely  motorized  divisions. 
Tanks  number  about  3,600  and  artillery  pieces 
6,600.  Modernization  of  heavy  equipment  Is 
lagging,  but  there  has  been  a  thorough  mod- 
ernization of  light  weapons  since  the  early 
1960'8,  so  that  by  now  nearly  all  units  of 
the  army  should  have  received  new  rifles 
and  light  machine  guns. 

During  the  early  and  middle  Fifties,  the 
Chinese  CommunlBts  received  a  great  deal  of 
assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union  In  build- 
ing an  Air  Force.  In  1958  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Air  Force  reached  3,332  air- 
craft. Including  2j614  Jets.  The  development 
of  the  Slno-Sovlet  dispute,  however,  brought 
an  end  to  Soviet  aid  and  throughout  much 
of  the  ISeO's  both  the  quantity  and  the  qual- 
ity of, the  Chinese  air  forces  has  declined. 
In  Dumber,  1966,  the  overall  strength 
of  the  Air  Force  had  dropped  to  2,792  air- 
craft, according  to  intelligence  sources.  This 
figure  Included  2,364  Jets,  of  which  1,844  were 
fighters.  Only  290  of  these  had  been  manu- 
factured after  19J0,  and  nearly  1,200  were 
more  than  8  years  old. 

The  Chinese  Communist  Navy  Is  still  the 
weakest  part  of  Peking's  military  establish- 
ment, although  the  adapablUty  of  missiles  to 
small  surface  ships  and  submarines  may  soon 
Increase  Its  effectiveness. 

The  Navy  Is  designed  primarily  for  coastal 
defense.  In  .iddltlon  to  an  assortment  of  old 
destroyers,  frigates,  escorts  and  minesweep- 
ers, the  Chinese  surface  navy  Is  built  pri- 
marily around  high  speed  patrol  boats  of  the 
Osa  and  Komar  classes,  which  are  armed  with 
shorts-range  surfac«-to-surface  missiles.  The 
effectiveness  of  sdch  vessels — designed  by 
the  Russians — wasi  demonstrated  In  1967 
when  one  was  usee)  to  sink  the  Israeli  de- 
stroyer Eilat.  The  C&lnese  are  continuing  to 
build  these  r.ypes  of  Bhlps  as  well  as  gunboats 
and  torpedo  boats. 

The  Chinese  hav^  perhaps  40  to  50  sub- 
marines— all  of  them  dlesel-powered.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  L.alrn  reported  In  May,  1969, 
that  the  Chinese  Cpmmunlsts  do  have  one 
Soviet-type  dlesel-pbwered  O-class  mlsslle- 
launchlng  submarlite,  although  there  was 
at  that  time  no  evidence  that  they  had  as 
yet   developed  a  missile   for  It. 

ned  China's  ma)or  military  threat  to  the 
United  States  (or  thelSovlet  Union)  will  come 
into  being  when,  and  If,  she  develops  an 
ICBM  capability.  Trirough  September  30. 
1969.  Red  China  has  Idetonated  nine  nu-Iear 
devices.  Includlns;  six  with  thermonuclear 
ma'erlnls.  It  Is  probible  that  she  new  has 
a  limited  .stockpile  )f  nuclear  bombs,  and 
her  nuclear  capablll  les  can  be  expected  to 
grow  gradually  over  the  next  few  years. 

The  ICBM  development  program  has  not, 
however,  progressed  as  ripldly  as  had  been 
estimated.  The  first  nii?ht  test  was  expected 
before  the  end  of  1967,  but  has  not  been 
confirmed.  And  altliough  tests  have  been 
conducted  with  med  lun  range  ballistic  mis- 
siles (MRBM),  no  a(  tual  deployment  has  as 
yet  been  discovered.  Inasmuch  as  this  de- 
ployment Is  now  twc  years  behind  schedule, 
either  technical  or  bolltlcal  problems  must 
be  the  cause  of  the  delay  In  any  event,  test- 
ing Is  continuing.  I  according  to  Secretary 
Laird,  up  to  ranges  <>f  about  l.OCO  miles.  The 
Intelligence  commu<ilty  continues  to  believe 
that  the  Chinese  Inftend  to  deploy  a  MRBM 


system.  But  even  U  they  were  to  do  so  soon 
they  could  aot  have  an  operational  MRBM 
force  untU  late  In  1970.  By  tbe  mld-1970's 
they  could  have  a  force  o(  80-100  operational 
MRBMs,  which  wo\ild  poea  a  direct  threat  to 
Red  China's  Asian  nelghlxira. 

A  aerloua  military  weakneaa  of  Communist 
China  Is  that  purely  military  training  baa 
often  been  sacrlfloed  at  the  expense  of  politi- 
cal indoctrination. 

Until  the  Cultural  Revolution  showdown 
and  the  Red  Guards  convulsion,  the  military 
avoided  direct  Intervention  In  what  was  de- 
veloping into  a  civil  war  between  pro-  and 
anti-Mao  factions.  When  Mao  finally  ordered 
the  army  to  support  him  with  force  If  neces- 
sary, many  of  the  local  military  commanders 
sided  with  the  antl-Maolsts.  Consequently, 
there  Is  considerable  speculation  that  PLA 
morale  Is  currently  at  a  low  ebb. 

The  current  Slno-Sovlet  dispute  dates  from 
about  1956-67.  Peking  reacted  negatively  to 
Khrushchev's  "de-Stallnlzatlon"  speech  In 
1956,  while  the  Sovleta  opposed  the  economic 
misadventures  of  the  Great  Leap  Forward. 
At  the  12-natlon  conference  of  Communist 
parties  In  November,  1967,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists challenged  the  thesis  that  there 
could  be  a  "peaceful  transition"  to  socialism 
in  the  capitalist  world.  A  further  sharp  con- 
flict erupted  at  the  World  Communist  Con- 
ference In  November,  1960.  Relations  were 
also  exacerbated  by  the  Soviet  failure  to  sup- 
port Communist  China  militarily  during  the 
Quemoy  Crisis  of  1958.  and  by  what  the  Chi- 
nese called  Soviet  "capltulatlonlsm"  at  the 
time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  In  1962. 

During  1964-65,  Communist  China  sought 
to  organize  an  Af^o-.^slan  Conference  which 
would  exclude  all  whites.  Including  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  It  branded  a  "colonial 
pxswer"  In  Asia.  The  attempt  to  ban  the 
U.S  S.R.  failed,  and  the  Conference  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

This  and  other  Chinese  foreign  policy  re- 
versals almost  certainly  played  a  part  In  the 
initiation  of  the  Great  Cultural  Revolution 
In  1966.  The  Cultural  Revolution  adopted  an 
extremely  virulent  antl-Sovlet  tone,  result- 
ing In  the  purging  of  all  those  elements  In 
Communist  China  which  might  be  at  all 
favorable  to  the  Soviet  Union.  For  exaun- 
ple,  there  Is  some  evidence  that  the  purged 
military  Chief  of  Staff,  Lo  Jul-chlng,  wished 
rapprochement  vrith  Moscow  for  the  purpose 
cf  making  common  cause  In  the  Vietnam 
war.  And  such  Party  opposition  leaders  as 
Liu  Shao-shl  and  Ten  Hslao-plng  may  have 
wished  better  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  economic  assistance 
for  China's  Internal  development. 

The  Slno-Sovlet  conflict  approached  the  ex- 
plosion point  In  the  summer  of  1969,  follow- 
ing military  clashes  along  their  border  which 
were  probably  provoked  by  the  Chinese.  Tbe 
ostensible  reason  for  the  border  trouble  was 
Peking's  claim  to  territories  which  were  seized 
by  Tsarist  Russia  a  century  ago.  The  lead- 
ers of  both  Communist  giants  have  now 
formally  warned  their  peoples  of  the  danger 
of  war  with  the  other.  In  July  and  August  of 
this  year  the  Soviet  Union  substantially  In- 
creased Its  military  forces  along  the  Chinese 
border  and  conducted  a  series  of  military 
maneuvers.  Rumors  have  been  circulated 
concerning  a  possible  preemptive  Soviet  strike 
against  China.  It  was  In  this  charged  climate 
that  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  met  with  China's 
Chou  En-lal  in  early  September,  following 
the  death  of  North  Vietnam's  Ho  Chl-Mlnh. 
Since  then  Peking  has  agreed  to  further 
talks  and  a  Soviet  delegation  arrived  in  Pe- 
king for  preliminary  discussions  In  October. 

Communist  China's  Ninth  Party  Congress 
was  shrouded  In  mystery.  Only  three  official 
releases  were  distributed  and  the  number 
of  delegates  present  fell  far  short  of  the  orig- 
inal plan  of  the  Maoists  which  called  for  a 
"mass  rally  of  10,000  people"  with  seven  to 
eight  thousand  delegates  and  about  2,000 
foreign  guests. 


Unlike  previous  meetings  of  the  Party 
high  command,  the  Congress  came  forth  with 
more  theory  than  practical  planning  al- 
though they  did  reaffirm  their  devotion  to 
Mao  and  his  "thoughta." 

Lin  Plao's  political  report  received  the 
moat  attention  and  the  Congress  adopted 
the  new  constitution.  The  constitution  also 
gave  co-equal  status  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  as  Red  China's  number 
one  enemies:  the  first  because  of  alleged 
revisionism,  "social  Imperialism''  and  opposi- 
tion to  Mao,  the  second  because  Peking  views 
the  U.S.  as  the  leader  of  capitalist  Imperial- 
ism. 

Lin's  speech  was  significant  because  It 
amplified  Mao's  famous  statement  of  Octo- 
ber, 1968,  In  which  he  declared: 

"Therefore,  we  cannot  speak  of  final  victory 
not  even  for  decades.  We  must  not  loae  our 
vigilance.  The  final  victory  of  a  socialist 
country  not  only  requires  the  efforts  of  the 
proletariat  and  the  great  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple at  home  but  also  depends  on  the  victory 
of  the  world  revolution  and  the  abolition  of 
the  system  of  exploitation  of  man  by  man 
over  the  whole  world.  .  .  ." 

Mao  also  stated  at  that  time,  and  Lin  re- 
peated It  during  the  Congress: 

"With  regard  to  the  question  of  world  war, 
there  are  but  two  possibilities.  One  Is  that 
the  war  will  give  rise  to  revolution  and  the 
other  Is  that  revolution  will  prevent  the 
war." 

Lin's  political  report  sounded  forth  most 
strongly  on  two  fronts.  First,  he  denounced 
foes  of  Mao  Tse-tung  as  "heretics"  who  must 
be  obliterated  from  the  China  scene.  He  In- 
sisted that  Mao  is  both  the  founder  and 
leader  of  the  International  Communist  move- 
ment following  Marx  and  Lenin.  (In  the 
24.000  words  of  his  message  to  the  Congress. 
Lin  mentioned  "Chairman  Mao"  and  "Mao 
Tse-tungs  thought"  a  total  of  148  times.) 

Second.  Lin  discussed  revolution  at  home 
and  abroad.  Internally,  he  declared  that  the 
Cultural  Revolution  must  continue  to  weed 
out  class  opponents  of  Mao.  He  admitted 
there  are  deep  divisions  within  mainland 
China  that  make  the  so-called  class  struggle 
between  "the  socialist  road  and  the  capitalist 
road"  so  touch-and-go  that  Conununlst 
China  Is  faced  with  "the  danger  of  capitalist 
restoration." 

Lin  asserted  that  the  only  hope  for  Mao's 
regime  Is  to  "exercise  all-round  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  In  the  superstructure  In- 
cluding all  spheres  of  culture,  and  strengthen 
and  consolidate  the  economic  base  of  social- 
ism." 

With  respect  to  the  outside  world.  Lin 
added  tliat  Maoists  are  convinced  tliat  the 
only  way  to  preserve  and  consolidate  political 
power  Is  to  strengthen  their  rule  by  Internal 
violence  and  speed  up  the  export  of  external 
revolution. 

Lin  also  quoted  Mao  as  saying  that  the 
PLA  Is  "the  main  component  of  the  state' 
which  must  do  all  In  Its  power  "to  engage 
in  all  types  of  revolution  around  the  globe." 

He  specified — in  no  uncertain  terms— that 
winning  the  war  in  Vietnam  by  forcing  Amer- 
ica's withdrawal  is  of  prime  concern  to 
Peking  and  that  Red  China  Intends  to  step 
up  its  efforts  to  promote  "revolutionary  strug- 
gle" In  Laos,  Thailand,  Burma,  Malaysia,  In- 
donesia, India.  Palestine  and  regions  in  Asia. 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

He  hailed  the  "Just  struggle"  of  the  "pro- 
letariat, students  and  youth,  and  the  masses 
of  black  people  of  the  United  States"  and 
"all  the  Just  struggles  of  resistance  against 
nggresslon  and  oppression  by  U.S.  Imperialism 
and  Soviet  revisionism." 

He  even  called  for  a  revolution  In  the 
Soviet  Union  but  he  said  after  Vietnam,  Mao 
and  he  would  direct  their  attention  to  the 
export  of  violent  revolution  throughout 
southeast  Asia. 

It  Is  because  of  this  virtual  declaration  cf 
war  against  what  remains  of  free  Asia  by 
Lin   Plao — and   Communist   China's   aggres- 
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slons  against  "nbet.  India,  South  Korea,  etc. — 
that  BO  many  free  Asian  leaders  are  now 
speaking  openly  of  their  fears  for  the  future 
of  their  countries. 

Finally,  Lin  reminded  hla  audience  at  the 
Ninth  Congrrss  of  his  September,  1966,  dec- 
laration In  favor  of  so-called  "People's 
Wars."  He  likened  the  less  developed  regions 
of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  to  the 
•  countryside"  In  which  Communist  revolu- 
tionaries could  launch  violence,  terrorism 
and  subversion  on  so  many  fronts  that  even- 
tually they  would  encircle  and  engulf  the 
advanced  countries  of  Western  Europe,  North 
America  and  Japan,  which  he  described  as 
the  "cities."  It  Is  Just  this  strategy  that  suc- 
ceeded In  the  conquest  of  China  Itself  and 
which  has  been  applied  to  Communism's  ag- 
gressive subversion  In  Vietnam. 

Thus,  It  Is  appropriate  to  recall  a  speech 
delivered  by  North  Vietnamese  General 
Nguyen  Van  Vlnh  In  1966  to  the  fourth  Vlet- 
cong  Supreme  Headquarters  Congress: 

"China  holds  that  conditions  for  negotia- 
tions are  not  yet  ripe,  not  until  a  few  years 
from  now,  and — even  possibly — seven  years 
from  now.  In  the  meantime,  we  should  con- 
tinue fighting  to  bog  down  the  enemy,  and 
should  wait  until  a  number  of  socialist  coun- 
tries acquire  adequate  conditions  for 
strengthening  their  main  force  troops  to 
launch  a  strong,  all-out,  and  rapid  offen- 
sive, using  all  types  of  weapons  and  heeding 
no  borders.  What  we  should  do  In  the  South 
(Vietnam)  today  Is  try  to  restrain  the  enemy 
and  make  him  bog  down,  waiting  until  China 
has  built  strong  forces  to  launch  an  a." -out 
offensive." 

There  Is  nothing  In  either  the  words  or  the 
actions  of  the  Mao-Lin  groups  to  suggest  that 
any  moderation  of  past  policies  Is  In  store. 
The  Peking  regime  Indicated  at  the  Ninth 
Party  Congress  this  year  that  It  feels  free  to 
pursue  Its  external  revolutionary  goals  with 
even  greater  diligence  and  virulence. 

Behind  this  conclusion  Is  the  Mao-Lln 
hlearchy's  stated  objective  of  "leading"  the 
International  Communist  movement  while 
spreading  the  gospel  of  Mao  to  the  far  corners 
of  the  world. 

Unstated  Is  Peking's  undoubted  aim  of  dis- 
tracting the  restless,  rebellious  populace  at 
home  by  embarking  on  "foreign  adventures" 
that  may  also  hold  some  appeal  for  China's 
Jingolsts. 

Regardless  of  motivation,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Malaysia  stated  so  clearly  In  a 
recent  Intenlew,  It  Is  clear  that  Communist 
China  Is  dedicated  to  the  subversion  of  "first, 
southeast  Asia  .  .  .  then  all  of  Asia,"  and 
thus  free  Asian  leaders  approach  the  future 
with  fear  and  uncertainty. 

In  the  light  of  Its  record  and  stated  objec- 
tives does  Red  China  qualify  for  member- 
ship In  the  United  Nations?  Would  its  ad- 
mission make  the  United  Nations  more 
united— and  more  effective?  Or  less  united— 
and  less  effective? 


MSG— IT  SHOULD  NOT  BE  A   CON- 
TINUING CONTROVERSY 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
safety  of  the  food  we  eat  concerns  every 
American.  The  recent  ban  on  cyclamate 
sweeteners  and  the  furor  surrounding 
that  decision  are  evidence  of  the  interest 
of  the  consuming  public,  industry,  and 
the  Federal  Government.  This  concern, 
however,  is  magnified  when  the  goods 
or  products  in  question  are  fed  to  babies. 

The  recent  hearings  on  baby  foods  and 
infant  nutrition  held  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  pointed  up  the 
progress  being  made  in  the  production 
of  prepared  baby  foods.  The  continuing 


research  and  efforts  made  by  Industry 
In  this  area  are  commendable. 

However,  the  use  of  certain  additives 
was  called  into  question.  In  particular, 
the  use  of  monosodlum  glutamate — 
MSG — salt,  sugar,  and  modified  starches 
was  criticized.  The  question  was  raised 
whether  MSG  could  be  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  Infants.  Dr.  John  Olney  of 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis  pre- 
sented evidence  that  MSG  causes  brain 
damage  in  certain  test  animals  injected 
with  the  substance.  Conflicting  testi- 
mony was  presented  that  extensive  tests 
produced  no  such  results  and  the  product 
was  safe  for  human  consumption. 

I  am  not  a  scientist,  but  when  well 
qualified  scientists  categorically  disagree, 
I  feel  the  question  has  hardly  been  re- 
solved. Dr.  Olney  has  since  stated  it  is 
up  to  the  users  to  disprove  his  results. 
Industrial  scientists  state  their  experi- 
ments do  refute  those  results.  The  hear- 
ings caused  great  alarm  and  doubt 
among  mothers  and  many  doctors.  The 
Nutrition  Committee  has  an  obligation 
to  see  that  these  questions  are  answered 
and  the  doubt  is  dispelled  one  way  or  the 
other.  ^, 

Baby  food  manufacturers  recently  an- 
nounced the  discontinuance  of  use  of 
MSG  in  the  few  prepared  foods  to  which 
it  was  added.  MSG  like  salt,  sugar,  and 
other  common  substances  In  general  use 
has  been  rated  by  FDA  as  "generally 
regarded  as  safe."  ^  „  ^^      * 

A  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  October  27,  1969,  quotes  Dr. 
Bernard  Oser,  head  of  the  private  labo- 
ratories whose  studies  resulted  m  the 
cyclamate  ban.  Dr.  Oser  noted  that  MSG 
is  a  substance  the  body  produces  natu- 
raUy  in  the  normal  course  of  digesting 
almost  any  protein.  The  amounts  added 
are  small.  He  was  highly  critical  of  Dr. 
Olney  s  experiments. 

The  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
is  an  excellent  analysis  of  this  scientific 
dispute  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

"^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  clearly 
there  is  a  need  to  answer,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  the  conflicting  evidence  and 
make  an  impartial  judgment  which  will 
put  people's  minds  at  ease  about  MSG. 
It  is  unfair  to  the  mothers,  doctors  and 
industry  to  have  Uiis  controversy  con- 
tmue. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  I  have 
a  particular  interest  in  resolung  this  is- 
sue fairly.  During  tlie  hearings  I  spe- 
cifically requested  a  scientific  panel  be  set 
up  to  resolve  the  conflicting  reports.  The 
chaiiman.  Senator  McGovern  of  South 
Dakota,  requested  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  set  up  special  com- 
mittees to  study  the  evidence  and  make 
recommendations.  Tlie  FDA  responded 
that  the  proper  fonim  for  such  work  is 
the  National  Academy  of  Science; Na- 
tional Research  Coimcil.  I  believe  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  National  Academy 
to  move  much  more  quickly  than  it  has 
to  resolve  tlie  MSG  controversy  and  any 


other  similar  cases  where  doubt  about 
safety  of  products  exists,  by  creating  ap- 
propriate panels  of  experts  who  can  make 
impartial,  informed  judgments  on  behalf 
of  the  public  interest.  I  certainly  feel  Dr. 
Olney,  Dr.  Oser,  and  research  scientists 
employed  by  the  respective  companies, 
who  have  conducted  experiments,  should 
be  included.  If  the  National  Academy 
cannot  move  more  quickly  then,  as  I  sug- 
gested at  the  hearings,  I  feel  the  Nutri- 
tion Committee  must  set  up  such  a  scien- 
tific panel  to  resolve  this  and  other  ques- 
tions raised  concerning  additives. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  the  Nutrition 
Committee  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
consuming  mother,  doctors,  and  the  in- 
dustry to  help  resolve  the  conflicUng 
testimony.  The  committee  should  include 
any  such  study  in  its  next  report  so  tlie 

record  is  fair. 

ExHiBrr  1 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  27,  19691 

MONOSODIUM      GlTTTAMATE      REMOVAL      SpARKS 

Scientific  Controverst  on  Food  Testing 
(By  Jerry  E.  Bishop) 
New  York.— a  BClentlfic  controversy  sud- 
denly broke  out  over  the  food-flavor -enhanc- 
ing   substance,    monosodlum    glutamate.    or 

MSG. 

The  three  major  producers  of  baby  foods 
said  over  the  weekend  they  will  voluntarily 
stop  using  MSG  in  their  products  because  cf 
publicity  about  experiments  by  a  St.  Louis 
psvchiatrlst.  In  the  experiments,  mice  Inject- 
ed" with  large  doses  of  MSG  were  found  to 
have  brain  damage. 

However,  In  New  York,  the  scientist  who 
heads  the  same  laboratories  that  did  the  re- 
search that  led  to  the  banning  of  the  cycla- 
mate artificial  sweeteners  defended  MSO. 
Bernard  L.  Oser,  biochemist  and  toxicologlst 
who  heads  Pood  &  Drug  Research  Labora- 
tories m  Maspeth,  NY.,  said  MSG  is  a  sub- 
stance the  body  produces  naturally  in  the 
normal  course  of  digesting  almost  any  pro- 
tein. The  amounts  added  to  food  to  replace 
that  lost  during  processing  Is  only  a  fraction 
&£  what  the  body  produces  naturally  from 
foods,  he  said. 

The  St.  Louis  exi>eriments,  Mr.  Oser 
charged,  were  "absurd"  studies  from  which  to 
draw  conclusions  about  MSGs  safety  in 
foods.  He  accused  the  food  processors,  par- 
ticularly the  baby-food  makers,  of  panic  " 
and  causing  a  "great  deal  of  unnecessary 
alarm"  In  eliminating  MSG  from  foods. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
asked  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
take  a  look  at  MSG  research. 


VSFD    FOR    CENTT7RIES 

MSG  has  been  used  as  a  commercial  fla- 
vor-enhancer for  decades  and  the  Chinese  are 
believed  to  have  used  It  In  the  form  of  fer- 
mented soybeans  for  centuries.  It  was  first 
identified  as  monosodlum  glutamate  In  1908 
in  Japan.  Tlie  Japanese  produced  raid  ex- 
ported it  to  the  US  for  years  under  the  brand 
name  Ajinomoto. 

An  estimated  47  million  pounds  annually 
are  u-^ed  in  the  U.S..  two-thirds  of  which  is 
used  in  processed  food  The  largest  producer 
is  International  Minerals  &  Chemicals  Inc.. 
Skokie.  111.  Other  producers  include  Merck  & 
Co..  Commercial  Solvents  Corp  and  Great 
Western  Sugar.  International  Minerals  sells 
a  consumer  brand  of  the  substance  under  the 
name  Accent. 

Only  a  small  fraction  of  production  appar- 
ently g<x?s  into  baby  foods  where  it  Is  used 
primarilv  in  the  meat -vegetable  mixtures. 
Recently,  International  Minerals  said  that 
only  0.7 '<  of  Its  output  Is  sold  to  baby-food 
makers. 

The  substance  Is  derived  from  glutainlc 
acid,  one  of  the  amino  acids  that  are  the 
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building  blocks  of  all  proteins.  Whenever 
a  protein  Is  digested  It  is  broken  down  into 
Its  basic  amino  acids.  Some  of  the  glutamic 
acid  Is  converted  naturally  into  monosodlum 
glutamate  during  digestion. 

The  substance  it  produced  commercially 
by  breaking  down  or  hydroUzlng  proteins 
that  are  high  :n  glutamic  acid,  notably  soy- 
beans, wheat  or  corn  gluten,  or  protein 
wastes  from   sugar-beet   processing. 

The  MSO  controversy  has  been  brewing 
for  several  months.  The  groundwork  was 
laid  last  year  by  tbe  "discovery"  of  the  so- 
called  Chinese  Restaurant  Syndrome.  A 
physician  of  Chinese  ancestry  Imd  asked 
readers  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Med- 
icine if  they,  like  he.  had  ever  experienced 
a  temporary  flushing  and  headache  lollow- 
Ing  a  meal  In  a  Chinese  restaurant.  The 
medical  Journal  received  and  published  sev- 
eral replies  from  readers  relating  .similar 
experiences. 

RECElVf D  WIDF.  ft'BLICITY 

The  replies  were  picked  up  by  news  me- 
dia and  given  wide  publicity,  which,  in  turn, 
helped  trigger  research  on  the  syndrome. 
Some  researchers  traced  the  syndrome  to 
excessive  amounts  of  MSO  in  Chinese  res- 
taurant food.  The  Hushing  and  headaches 
apparently  are  experienced  by  only  a  few 
people  who  tnit   MSQ-laden   food. 

The  enrrent  controversy  centers  over  ex- 
periments by  Dr.  J.  W.  Olney,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  Washington  Universi- 
ty in  St  Louis  In  May  Dr.  Olney  published 
In  the  weekly  Journal.  Science,  a  report  that 
Infant  mice  injected  under  the  skin  with 
large  amounts  of  MSG  developed  brain  dam- 
age. He  raLsed  questions  then  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  risk  to  the  fetus  by  a  preg- 
nant woman  patln,?  food  containing  MSG. 

Dr.  Olney's  conclusion  was  challenged  in 
a  letter  to  Science,  published  early  last 
month,  by  Mr  Oser.  Frank  R.  Blood,  a 
biochemist  at  Vanderbllt  University  and 
Philip  L.  White,  secretary  of  the  American 
Medical  Association's  Council  on  Foods  and 
Nutrition.  Mr  OBer.  in  addition  to  heading 
his  own  research  concern,  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Science  Committee 
on  Food  Protect'on. 

The  three  "lalmed  that  Dr.  Olney's  "ob- 
servations don't  have  any  relevance  to  the 
question  of  the  slifety  of  MSO  as  a  food- 
seasoning  agent."  largely  because  the  MSO 
was  injected  under  the  skin  of  the  mice. 

The  critical  experiments,  the  three  scien- 
tists said,  would  involve  feeding  MSG  orally 
to  the  animals  and  this  had  been  done  using 
Soses  far  In  excess  of  what  is  normally  used. 
They  conceded  such  hug"  amounts  fed  oral- 
ly might  produce  some  effects  that  should 
be  studied  further  "but  In  this  respect.  MSG 
Is  no  different  from  common  salt,  tugar  or 
vinegar." 

Dr.  Olney  replied  that  his  interest  was 
In  determining  how  much  MSG  had  to  be 
In  the  blood  t<r  cause  brain  damage  and  it 
didn't  matter  fcow  the  MSG  got  into  the 
blood,  by  injectftm  or  orally.  He  said  It  was 
up  to  "anyone  who  advocates  the  use  of 
MSG  as  a  food  additive"  to  prove  whether 
his  experiments  had  any  relevance  to  hu- 
mans. 

Several  days  ago.  Dr.  Olney  published  a 
second  report  in  *hich  he  found  a  newborn 
monkey  developed  brain  damage  after  uuder- 
ihe-skin  Injections  of  MSG.  The  study  re- 
ceived wide  publjclty  at  the  weekend  after 
Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  a  Harvard  nutritionist,  told 
newsmen  during  a  pre.ss  conference  that  he 
thought  MSG  should  be  removed  from  baby 
foods  if  there  was  any  question  at  all  about 
its  safety. 

Dr.  Olney  then  told  reporters  he  had  con- 
ducted experlmeats  but  hadn't  yet  published 
them  in  which  newborn  mice  had  developed 
brain  damage  after  being  tube-fed  MSG  in 
amounts  several  ^Unes  that  found  In  a  jar  of 
baby  food, 


CONVINCED  or  rrs  safftt 
The  three  baby-food  makers,  Oerber  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  and  Squlbb-Beech 
Nut  Inc.,  all  said  over  the  weekend  that  they 
were  removing  MSG  from  l>aby  foods  because 
of  the  publicity.  TTie  substance  is  used  In 
only  a  few  baby  foods,  notably  the  vegetable- 
meat  mixtures.  The  companies  said  they 
were  convinced  of  the  safety  of  the  product, 
however. 

Mr.  Oser.  in  an  interview,  charged  that  Dr. 
Olney's  experiments  of  injecting  Uie  MSG 
involved  a  technique  that  was  completely 
new  and  iinproven  as  a  method  of  testing 
food  safety.  The  proven  method,  he  said,  is 
to  administer  the  subswnce  in  the  same  way 
that  it's  taken  normally-  that  Is,  oral  feed- 
ing "Women  aren't  Injected  with  MSG  un- 
der the  skin  and  neither  are  Infants,"  he 
said.  "The  route  of  administration  is  highly 
critical"  in  food  testing  as  any  subsUnce 
can  cause  damage  If  given  In  a  certain  way, 
at  a  certain  time  and  in  ceruiin  amounts,  he 
added. 

The  scientist  said  that  Cifdclally  MSG  is  In 
the  same  class  as  salt,  vinegar  and  sugar  m 
being  recognized  as  safe,  although  all  three 
substances  can  cau.se  damage  in  animals  if 
i.;lven  in  cerUiln  ways  and  amounts.  The 
lethal  etlects  of  massive  amounts  of  salt  are 
wi'll  known,  he  added 

Mr  Cser  argued  that  it's  up  to  Dr.  Olney  to 
prove  that  his  method  of  testing  Is  relevant 
to  MSG  use  m  humans,  rather  than  being 
up  to  other.s  to  disprove  It. 

As  for  the  safety  of  MSG,  Mr  Oser  said 
that  most  people  produce  more  MSO  during 
n.irmal  digestion  of  proteins  than  they  ever 
receive  in  processed  foods 

Mr.  Oser  said  he  agreed  that  more  research 
h£is  to  be  done  on  Dr  Olney's  findings  and 
that  oral  feeding  experiments  on  several 
species  should  be  djne  with  MSO. 

The  elimination  of  MSG  from  baby  foods. 
he  said,  "suggests  tj  the  public  that  this  Is 
an  Imminent  hazard — but  It  Isn't" 

Mr.  Oser  said  his  laboratory  hasn't  any 
contracts  or  monetary  connections  with 
MSG  producers  or  with  the  baby  food  mak- 
ers; that  he  was  Just  angered  by  the  "un- 
warranted "  uproar  over  MSG. 

The  laboratory  is  a  private  concern  that 
does  research  and  consulting  on  food  and 
drug  safety  for  indsutry  and  government. 
Its  experiment;  in  which  cyclamates  caused 
bladder  cancer  in  rats  led  to  the  banning  of 
the  sweeteners 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
some  millions  of  Americans  must  have 
been  astonished  and  saddened  Thursday 
night  listening  to  and  viewing  Vice  Pres- 
ident AcNEw  delivering  a  most  dangerous 
speech  or  tirade  evidently  prepared  by 
the  more  reckless  speech  writers  in  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government.  It 
was  startlinn;  to  view  the  Vice  President 
of  our  Nation  denounce,  threaten,  and 
attempt  to  intimidate  some  radio  and 
television  commentators  appearing  on 
television  networks  which  must  be  li- 
censed by  our  Government  in  order  to 
operate.  Tlien.  not  satisfied  with  denim- 
ciations  of  television  and  radio  com- 
menators  and  questioning  their  integrity, 
the  Vice  President  charged  up  the  hill 
assailing  one  of  the  very  great  and  dis- 
tinguished Americans  of  our  time,  Ave- 
rell  Harnman.  renowned  and  respected 
as  a  statesman  and  diplomat  of  great 
achievement  who  has  served  our  Nation 
and  the  cause  of  world  peace  with  pa- 
tience and  dedication  and  achievement 
unmatched  by  any  living  diplomat  of  any 
nation.  Let  us  hope  that  the  owners,  offi- 
cers, and  stockholders  of  the  television 


networks  so  assailed  by  Vice  President 
Agnew  will  be  neither  intimidated  nor 
frightened. 

There  may  he  many  who  would  say  it  is 
best  for  a  Member  of  the  Congress  to 
ignore  such  ranting  and  such  an  un- 
called for  assault  upon  Averell  Harriman. 
for  example,  whose  character,  reputa- 
tion, and  record  of  achievement  is  im- 
peccable. I  think,  however,  that  this 
should  not  be  ignored.  We  live  in  a  worlf* 
that  has  seen  the  ruse  of  fascism,  nazism, 
and  communism.  Sometimes  those  who 
advocated  these  vicious  "ism's  "  and  made 
ludicrous,  uncalled  for  statements  were 
either  jeered  or  ignored.  I  will  not  give  to 
this  uncalled  for  speech  of  Vice  President 
AcNEW  the  charity  of  my  silence. 

It  seems  obvious  that  Vice  President 
Agnew  has  become  a  major  spokesman 
for  the  President  in  the  attempt  to  fur- 
ther subvert  i)ublic  opinion.  This  sort  of 
intemperate  verbal  assault  is  unfortu- 
nate, and  would  set  American  against 
American,  and  is  apparently  aimed  to 
discredit  all  those  who  would  question 
or  oppose  administration  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. 

President  Nixon  last  January  stated 
that  the  theme  of  his  administration 
would  be  to  "bring  us  together.'"  The  set 
speeches  prepared  for  and  delivered  by 
the  Vice  President  have  been  carefully 
designed  to  create  antagonism  and  sep- 
arate Americans. 

There  must  be  and  there  is  room  in 
our  democracy  for  legitimate  criticism 
of  the  press  and  of  radio  and  television 
reporting.  Let  us  hope  there  always  will 
be.  However,  the  Vice  Presidents  re- 
marks Thursday  night  went  beyond  mere 
criticism.  They  were  a  blatant  attempt 
to  discredit  and  stifle  free  and  open 
coverage  of  the  news  and  analyses  of 
news  events.  Far  from  being  mere  criti- 
cism, it  was  an  efifort  to  suppress  criti- 
cism. 

His  speech  was  an  outrir:ht  bid  to 
monitor  public  opinion  in  favor  of  sub- 
jugating news  reporting  and  making  it  a 
tool  of  whatever  political  party  might 
occupy  the  White  House.  It  ofiBcially 
leads  us  as  a  nation  into  an  ugly  era  of 
suppression  and  intimidation. 

In  his  harangue  the  Vice  President  de- 
nounced a  great  American,  Ambassador 
Averell  Harriman.  In  my  considered 
judgment  Averell  Harriman  is  one  of  the 
truly  great  Americans  of  our  time.  There 
is  not  even  one  blemish  in  his  long  career 
of  public  service.  As  Ambassador-at- 
Large.  his  great  achievements  have  been 
recognized  not  only  in  the  United  States 
bu'  by  the  chiefs  of  state  of  all  of  our 
allies. 

Ambassador  Harriman  has  given  dis- 
tinguished and  faithful  service  to  the 
Nation  as  have  few  men  in  our  history. 
He  has  served  as  Ambassador  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Governor  of 
New  York.  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and 
chief  American  negotiator  for  the  Limit- 
ed Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  to  name  a 
few  of  the  high  offices  which  he  has  held 
and  in  which  he  has  performed  out- 
standing public  service. 

The  fact  is  that  Governor  Harriman 
requires  no  defense  from  me  or  from 
anyone  else.  In  fact,  if  a  man  can  be 
judged   by   his  detractors.  It  is  to  his 
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credit  that  he  has  been  chosen  as  the 
latest  victim  for  the  Vice  President's 
vituperation. 

The  fact  is  that  whUe  Ambassador 
Harriman  was  patiently  negotiating  the 
Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the 
now  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
was  serving  as  county  executive  of  Bal- 
timore County,  Md. 

Those  dim-witted,  unscrupulous,  reck- 
less speechwriters  in  the  White  House 
presented  the  Vice  President  with  a 
vicious,  irresponsible,  and  untruthful  as- 
sault on  Averell  Harriman  which  he  re- 
cited perfectly.  AvereU  Harriman  as  Am- 
bassador at  Large  for  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  achieved  the  Limited 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  ambassadors  for  preced- 
ing Presidents  had  been  unable  to 
accomplish. 

Incidentally,  in  passing,  may  I  men- 
tion that  since  that  achievement,  neither 
the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  United  States 
has  violated  any  part  of  that  treaty. 

It  was  a  grave  mistake  on  the  part  of 
President  Nixon  at  the  outset  of  his  ad- 
ministration to  replace  him— and  with 
whom?  Of  all  Republican  leaders,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  was  the  worst  choice. 

Those  White  House  speechwriters 
making  contemptible  reference  to  AvereU 
Harriman  should  be  chaUenged  to  name 
even  one  accomplishment  of  negotiator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  during  the  more  than 
10  months  that  have  elapsed  with  him  as 
chief  negotiator  in  Paris. 

The  President  made  a  bad  appoint- 
ment if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has  stated  on 
numerous  occasions  his  affection  for  Vice 
President  Ky,  the  flamboyant  Air  Mar- 
shal who  fought  against  his  own  fellow 
countrymen  seeking  national  liberation 
from  the  French.  This  fact  is  weU  known 
to  representatives  of  North  Vietnam  and 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  and  is  a 
roadblock  toward  any  possible  effec- 
tiveness of  Lodge  as  a  negotiator. 

The  fact  Is  well  known  to  representa- 
tives of  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  that  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  said  he  regarded  Vice  President 
Ky  with  the  affection  of  a  father  toward 
a  son.  That  was  the  statement  of  our 
present  Ambassador  at  the  Paris  confer- 
ence, and  there  has  been  no  accomplish- 
ment forthcoming  from  him. 

The  Vice  President  compared  network 
analyses  of  President  Nixons  Novem- 
ber 3  speech  with  reaction  of  news  media 
to  Winston  Churchill's  efforts  to  rally 
his  countrymen  against  Nazi  Germany 
and  the  efforts  of  the  late,  great  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kermedy  to  rally  Americans 
in  the  Cuban  crises.  The  fact  Is  that  there 
was  criticism  by  high  public  officials  and 
press  and  in  media  analyses  at  that  time 
of  the  positions  taken  by  both  of  these 
great  leaders,  unjustified  as  it  might 
have  been. 

Furthermore.  Winston  Churchill  was 
rallying  the  British  people  against  the 
most  ruthless  aggressor  of  all  time,  not 
in  support  of  a  tinhorn  corrupt  militarist 
regime  such  as  we  are  supporting  in  Sai- 
gon— a  regime  to  which  the  administra- 
tion has  now  given  a  blank  check  for 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans and  for  a  great  part  of  our  national 


resources.  This  regime  was  formed  first 
by  10  generals,  nine  of  whom,  including 
Thieu  and  Ky.  came  from  North  Viet- 
nam. Most  of  them,  including  Ky,  fought 
with  the  French  against  the  forces  of 
liberation  at  the  time  the  French  Gov- 
ernment was  seeking  to  reimpose  its  lush 
Indo-Chinese  empire  upon  the  Vietnam- 
ese people. 

Reference  has  been  made  by  me  to  our 
late  great  President  Kennedy,  when  he 
was  raUying  the  Nation  in  support  of  his 
efforts  to  protect  the  RepubUc  from  the 
threat  of  nuclear  weapons  positioned 
less  than  90  miles  from  our  shores.  That 
is  a  far  cry  indeed  from  our  flghtmg  an 
immoral,  undeclared  war  in  a  little  far- 
away coimtry  10,000  miles  distant  from 
our  shores  and  of  no  strategic  or  eco- 
nomic importance  whatever  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

On  the  day  that  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  assassinated,  the  United 
States  did  not  have  one  combat  soldier 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  true  we  had 
approximately  16,000  to  20.000  miliUry 
advisers,  but  it  was  after  his  assassina- 
Uon  that  we  Intervened  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  troops  in  that  civil 
war. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  administration 
Is  even  more  uncomfortable  with  criti- 
cism than  preceding  ones.  Although  all 
of  us  in  public  life  are  subjected  to  criti- 
cism, we  had  better  learn  to  take  it.  and 
not  do  what  was  perpetrated  Thursday 
night  in  the  speech  of  the  Vice  President. 
Rather  than  to  attack  the  Ills  afflicting 
our  society  that  are  reported  to  the  people 
through  the  radio  and  television,  the  ad- 
ministration chooses  to  attack  the  media 
themselves. 

Now,  more  than  ever  before,  there  is 
a  need  for  a  reawakening  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  courageous  acUon  to  preserve 
American  institutions  and  American 
ideals.  If  the  President  Is  sincere  In  his 
desire  to  unite  Americans,  to  bring  us  to- 
gether—and I  hope  he  is;  he  Is,  after  aU, 
my  President— he  should  immediately 
and  forcefuUy  repudiate  the  divisive  re- 
marks of  his  Vice  President. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  proceed- 
ings which,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  were 
conducted  as  in  legislative  session.) 


been  labeled  by  many  as  that  of  a  strict 
constructionist.  I  believe  that  a  balance 
of  judicial  philosophies  on  the  Supreme 
Court  is  highly  desirable,  and  on  the 
basis  of  that  belief  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  support  the  nomination  of 
Warren  Burger  to  be  Chief  Justice.  How- 
ever, after  carefully  studying  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  hearings  on  the  nomi- 
nation, grave  doubts  arose  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  elevating  Judge 
Hayns worth  to  the  Supreme  Court.  These 
doubts  are  based  on  my  belief  in  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  public  confi- 
dence in  our  judiciary,  and  my  judg- 
ment that  Judge  Haynsworth  has  faUed 
to  appreciate  how  easily  this  confidence 
can  be  undermined  by  even  the  appear- 
ance of  impropriety  on  the  part  of  our 
judges. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth has  centered  around  his  coimec- 
tions    with    Carolina    Vend-A-Matic,    a 
vending  machine  corporation  that  he  and 
other  members  of  his  law  firm  founded 
in   1950.  Upon  assuming  the  bench  in 
1957,  Judge  Haynsworth  resigned  from 
most  of  the  corporate  directorships  he 
held,  but  chose  to  conUnue  his  active 
participation  in  this  vending  firm  be- 
cause, he  explained  in  September  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  his  connection  with 
this  company  was  not  public  knowledge. 
He  reasoned  that  by  keepmg  his  involve- 
ment with  Vend-A-Matic  secret,  no  out- 
side party  would  be  tempted  to  play  upon 
it  in  order  to  improperly  affect  the  out- 
come of  a  decision.  I  beheve  that  this 
decision  is  an  example  of  the  poor  judg- 
ment Judge  Haynsworth  has  shown  in 
the  handling  of  his  business  activities 
since  he  went  on  the  bench.  He  faUed  to 
realize  that  while  secrecy  might  seem  to 
preclude  impropriety,  it  would  ultimately 
make  the  appearance  of  impropriety  all 
the  more  likely. 

On  June  2,  1969.  before  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge 
Haynsworth  testified  before  a  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Judicial  Ethics.  He  said 
then: 

Of  course,  when  I  went  on  the  bench  I  re- 
signed from  all  such  business  associations  I 
had   dU-ectorshlps  and  things  of  that  sort. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate,  in  executive  session,  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  .^     . 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
it  has  never  been  a  policy  of  mine  to 
speak  ill  of  any  man,  and  I  have  no  wish 
now  to  indict  Judge  Haynsworth.  I  have 
concluded,  however,  that  he  does  not  in 
my  judgment  meet  the  high  standards 
the  American  people  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect of  a  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  . 

Many  charges  have  been  made  against 
Judge  Haynsworth,  some  of  questionable 
validity  and  some  of  no  validity  what- 
ever. I  should  like  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  judicial  philosophy,  which  has 


The  President  announced  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Haynsworth  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  August.  Then  in  Septem- 
ber   this  time  under  oath  at  his  nomi- 
nation    hearings.     Judge     Haynsworth 
tells  quite  a  different  story  about  his 
business  activities  while  on  the  bench. 
Some    committee    members    were    sur- 
prised  to  hear  him  admit  freely   that 
after  going  on  the  bench  in  1957,  Judge 
Haynsworth  continued  to  serve  as  a  vice 
president  and  director  of  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matic  until  1963,  regularly  attending 
weekly  meetings  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors   and   voting   for   slates   of   officers 
through  the  years.  He  received  director  s 
fees  in  amounts  as  high  as  $2,600  per 
year,  and  his  wife  served  as  secretary 
of  the  corporation  for  2  years  while  he 
was  on  the  bench.  From  an  original  in- 
vestment  of   less    than    $3,000    in    1950 
Judge  Haynsworth  realized  $437,000  in 
1963  as  his  share  of  the  sale  proceeds.  It 
may  be  sheer  coincidence  that  Vend-A- 
Matic  sales  showed  a  sharp  acceleration 
each  year  that  he  was  serving  in  the  dual 
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role  as  vice  president  and  director  of 
Vend-A-Matic  and  as  chief  judge  of  the 
fourth  circuit.  This  combination  of  busi- 
ness and  judicial  duties  continued  for 
nearly  7  years. 

It  is  hard  to  b»lieve  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  could  have  forgotten  in  June  the 
weekly  board  meetings,  the  fees  he  re- 
ceived, and  the  duties  he  performed  as 
director  of  this  unusually  successful 
business  which  had  been  more  lucrative 
for  him  than  his  judge's  salary.  By  this 
discrepancy  in  his  testimony.  Judse 
Haynsworth  set  up.  in  my  opinion,  his 
own  credibility  gap.  I  do  not  claim  that 
he  deliberately  lied  to  the  committee  for 
some  ulterior  motive.  But  I  believe  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  of  those  we  elevate 
to  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  country  a 
forthrightness  and  mental  acuity  that 
would  preclude  siuch  a  discrepancy,  even 
as  the  result  of  a  lapse  of  memory. 

Judge  Haynsworth  participated  in  de- 
cisions involving  customers  of  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic  with  no  apparent  recog- 
nition of  the  doubts  his  connections  could 
raise  in  litigants'  minds  as  to  the  fair- 
ness of  the  decision  being  handed  down. 
In,addilj[pn,  he  sat  on  several  cases  in 
which  he  had  a  small,  but  direct,  stock 
interest.  He  acknowledges  that  his  i>ar- 
ticipation  in  one  of  these  cases,  involving 
the  Bnmswick  Coi-p.  was  an  error,  due 
to  a  lapse  of  memory  on  his  part  in  pur- 
chasing Brunswick  stock  while  the  case 
was  before  his  court.  He  has  defended 
his  action  in  the  other  cases  on  the 
grounds  that  hia  interest  was  not  sub- 
stantial. In  all  these  instances  I  believe 
Judge  Haynsworth  showed  poor  judg- 
ment in  not  taking  the  utmost  precau- 
tion to  insure  that  no  connection  between 
his  judicial  duties  and  his  business  activi- 
ties could  be  construed. 

I  have  given  this  matter  more  than 
ordinaiT  attention.  On  October  10  I 
wrote  bo  the  Attorney  General  stating  my 
belief  that  this  nomination  was  not  a 
wise  one;  however,  tlie  administration 
did  not  see  fit  to  reconsider  the  choice. 
On  October  20.  with  great  reluctance  I 
reached  the  conclusion  that  I  could  not 
in  good  conscience  vote  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth.  I 
thought  it  only  fair  to  notify  the  admin- 
istration of  my  decision,  and  I  did  so  in 
a  letter  of  that  date  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

I  have  made  no  public  statement  on 
this  matter  up  to  now  because  I  do  not 
intend  to  try  to  influence  the  vote  of 
any  other  Senatwr.  Each  Senator  should 
resolve  this  issue  by  his  own  research 
of  the  record  and  then  follow  Uie  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience. 

This  is  not  a  responsibility  a  Senator 
can  shrug  off  lightly.  The  Constitution 
divides  the  responsibility  for  selecting 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches, 
and  I  regard  each  of  these  responsibili- 
ties &s  having  equal  weight.  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  serve  for  life.  Thus 
it  is  imperative  that  Senators  exercise 
their  constitutional  responsibility  to  in- 
vestigate and  sca'utinize  the  record  of 
Presidential  nominees  in  order  to  prevent 
the  elevation  of  unworthy  men  to  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  world. 

Nor  do  I  believe  a  Senator  should  be 
bound  by  party  loyalty  on  an  issue  of  this 


magnitude.  The  selection  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices  should  transcend  politics. 
If  we  fail  in  this,  we  shall  fail  to  restore 
the  Court  to  the  position  of  public  esteem 
which  it  lost  somewhat  in  recent  years. 

During  my  more  than  7  yeai-s  of  serv- 
ice In  the  U.S.  Senate  few  issues  have 
generated  more  pressure  on  my  office 
than  has  the  confirmation  of  Judge 
Haynsworth's  nomination.  Support  of 
the  President  is  urged  as  if  it  were  a  per- 
sonal matter  rather  than  an  issue  of 
grave  constitutional  importance.  The 
only  way  I  can  account  for  this  unprece- 
dented wave  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  I 
decided  that  I  could  not  support  Hayns- 
worth and  so  notified  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. This  notification  was  sent  by  letter 
on  October  20. 

Since  that  date  administration  calls 
to  my  State  have  been  legion.  Some  of 
my  friends  have  been  persuaded  to  call 
me  even  though  they  have  not  been  pro- 
vided copies  of  the  hearing  record  from 
which  they  might  make  an  independent 
judgment  as  I  have  done. 

I  have  supported  President  Nixon  on 
nearly  every  issue  of  note  thus  far  in  his 
administration,  and  I  expect  that  I  shall 
continue  to  do  so.  It  is  most  difficult, 
therefore,  to  conclude  that  I  would  be 
doing  my  country  a  disservice  if  I  con- 
curred in  this  nomination,  against  the 
dictates  of  my  conscience,  simply  on  the 
grounds  of  party  loyalty.  The  responsi- 
bility of  all  Senators  on  this  issue  is  too 
great  to  simply  make  the  easy  choice  of 
supporting  whatever  nominee  the  ad- 
ministration puts  forwai-d.  So,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  but  with  a  clear  conscience. 
I  shall  oppose  this  nomination. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  read  and  listened  to 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
with  more  than  passing  interest  and  with 
a  real  feeling  of  understanding  of  what 
he  must  have  gone  through  ovci'  the  past 
few  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  I  found  several  of  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  are  similar  to  the  thoughts 
I  have  had  over  the  past  5  or  6  weeks. 

I  joined  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
most  other  Senators  in  supporting  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger,  although  there 
may  have  been  philosophical  differences 
here  and  there  between  Judge  Burger  and 
me,  I  share  the  assessment  of  this  matter 
made  by  the  Senator  in  his  statement. 

I  suggest  also  that  I  concur  in  the 
Senator's  assessment  that  some  of  the 
charges  made  against  Judge  Haynsworth 
were  questionable  and  had  no  validity. 
I  deeply  regret  that  during  the  hearings 
a  mistake  was  made,  to  which  I  was  a 
party.  Two  instances  that  were  erroneous 
regarding  the  judge's  connections  were 
disclosed.  I  have  publicly  apologized  for 
that  and  regret  the  mistake  veiy  deeply. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  sensitive  matter, 
a  man's  qualifications  to  sit  on  the  Su- 
preme Court.  One  might  differ  as  to 
whether  the  facts  stated  in  the  minority 
report  are  grievous  enough  to  disqualify 
the  judge.  However,  the  statements  are 
accurate  as  I  know  them. 

I  .salute  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  feel  a  great  deal  of  cama- 
raderie with  him.  We  do  not  agree  on 


all  issues,  but,  I  think  I  have  some  idea 
of  the  turmoil  the  Senator  has  gone 
through  in  reaching  tills  decision. 

In  the  last  sentence  of  the  Senator's 
statement,  the  Senator  spoke  for  most, 
if  not  all  of  us.  who  join  him  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  nominee  when  he  said: 

The  responsibility  of  all  Senators  on  this 
issue  Is  loo  great  t<}  simply  make  the  easy 
choice  of  supporting  whatever  nominee  the 
iidmlnlstratlon  puts  forward. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  choice  for 
me.  I  have  the  feeling  that  perhaps  it 
has  been  an  even  more  difficult  choice 
for  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
I  salute  the  Senator  for  the  courage  he 
has  demonstrated. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  recently  a 
privately  commissioned  poll  with  regard 
to  the  attitude  of  the  American  people 
on  the  nomination  of  Judge  Clement 
Haynsworth  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. Tills  poll  was  conducted  by  the 
Chilton  Research  Center,  a  division  of 
the  Chilton  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  a 
highly  reputable  organization. 

The  results  of  this  poll  indicate  that 
the  American  people  favor  confirmation 
of  this  nomination  by  a  vote  of  approxi- 
mately 2  to  1.  While  I  do  not  advocate 
government  by  poll.  I  do  believe  that  it 
is  most  important,  in  fact  imperative, 
that  the  Senate  be  aware  of  the  feelings 
of  the  American  people  on  this  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
sults of  this  poll  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Chii-ton  Poll 

1.  Are  you  aware  that  Judge  Clement 
Haynsworth  has  been  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  be  a  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court? 

There  were  a  total  of  1,063  Interviews.  704 
or  66';  were  aware  of  the  Haynsworth 
nomination. 

2.  As  you  know.  President  Nixon  has 
strongly  defended  this  nomination.  Do  you 
believe  the  Senate  should  approve  or  dis- 
approve President  Nixon's  nomination  of 
Judge  Clement  Haynsworth  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court? 

|ln  percenll 


Approve 

Disap- 
prove 

No 
opinion 

Total... 

44 

24 

32 

Male            

46 

31 
18 
13 
3S 
24 
22 
44 
18 
25 
35 
28 
29 
21 
16 

Feniaie          ... 

42 

Republican 

60 

Democrat      

Independent 

White          

Negio. 

Under  IbOOO     

43 

J5  000  toil  5  000  .     .  . 

$lb,000  and  above 

East 

Midwest                 

South 

West 

'.'.V.            50 

34 

RECESS   UNTIL   2:30   P.M. 

Mr.  BVRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  no  Senator  wishes  to  speak  at 
the  present  time,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2:30  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  1 
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o'clock  and  53  minutes  pin.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  unUl  2:30  p.m.  the  same 

day.  ^. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reconvened,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  <  Mr.  Hansen  In 
the  chair) . 


CONTINUATION  OF  AUTHORITY 
FOR  REGULATION  OF  EXPORTS- 
CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session.  I  submit  a  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  4293)  to  provide  for  continuation 
of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  report,  as  fol- 
lows: 

CoNrERtNCE  Report 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.K. 
4293)  to  provide  for  continuation  of  au- 
thority for  regulation  of  exports,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows. 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert 
the  following: 

SKOHT  rn-LE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Export  Administration  Act  of   1969". 


nrroiNcs 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(11  the  availability  of  certain  materials  at 
home  and  abroad  varies  so  that  the  quan- 
tity and  composition  of  United  States  exports 
and  their  distribution  among  Importing 
countries  may  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
domestic  economy  and  may  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  fulfillment  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  unrestricted  export  of  materials. 
Information,  and  technology  without  regard 
to  whether  they  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  military  potential  of  any  other 
nation  or  nations  may  adversely  affect  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  unwarranted  restriction  of  exports 
from  the  United  States  has  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments;   and 

(4)  the  uncertainty  of  policy  toward  cer- 
tain categories  of  exports  has  curtailed  the 
efforts  of  American  business  In  those  cate- 
gories to  the  detriment  of  the  overall  attempt 
to  improve  the  trade  balance  of  the  United 
states. 

DECLARAl  ION     OF     POLICY 

.SEC.  3.  Tlie  Congress  makes  the  (oUowing 
declarations: 

(1)  It  is  the  policy  ot  the  United  States 
l)oth  (Al  to  encovirage  trade  with  all  coun- 
tries with  which  we  have  diplomatic  or  trad- 
ing relations,  except  those  countries  with 
which  such  trade  has  been  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  against  the  national  interest. 
..lid  (B)  to  restrict  the  export  of  goods  and 
technology  which  would  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  military  potential  of  any 
Dther  nation  or  nations  which  would  prove 
detrimental  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
ise  export  controls  (A)   to  the  extent  neces- 


sary to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from 
the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials  and 
to  reduce  the  serious  inflationary  impact  of 
abnormal  foreign  demand,  (B)  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  further  significantly  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  and  to  fulfill 
Its  international  responsibilities,  and  (C)  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  exercise  the  necessary 
vigilance  over  exports  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  significance  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States. 

(3)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
(A)  to  formulate,  reformulate,  and  apply 
any  necessary  controls  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  in  cooperation  with  all  nations 
with  which  the  United  States  has  defense 
treaty  commitments,  and  (B)  to  formulate 
a  unified  trade  control  policy  to  be  observed 
by  all  such  nations. 

(4)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
use  its  economic  resources  and  trade  poten- 
tial to  further  the  sound  growth  and  stability 
of  Its  economy  as  well  as  to  further  its  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  objectives, 

(5)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
(A)  to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign  coun- 
tries against  other  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  and  (B)  to  encourage  and  re- 
quest domestic  concerns  engaged  in  the  ex- 
port of  articles,  materials,  supplies,  or  infor- 
mation, to  refuse  to  take  any  action,  includ- 
ing the  furnishing  of  information  of  the  sign- 
ing of  agreements,  which  has  the  effect  of 
furthering  or  supporting  the  restrictive  trade 
practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed 
by  any  foreign  country  against  another  coun- 
try friendly  to  the  United  States 

AtrrHOBITT 

Sec   4.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  institute  such  organizational  and  pro- 
cedural changes  in  any  office  or  division  of 
the    Department    of    Commerce    which    has 
heretofore  exercised  functions  relating  to  the 
control  of  exports  and  continues  to  exercise 
such  controls  under  this  Act  as  he  determines 
are  necessary  to  faclUtate  and  effectuate  the 
fullest  Implementation  of  the  policy  set  forth 
in  this  Act  with  a  view  to  promoting  trade 
with  all  nations  with  which  the  United  States 
is  engaged  In  trade.  Including  trade  with  (A) 
those  countries  or  groups  of  countries  with 
which  other  countries  or  groups  of  countries 
having  defense  treaty  commitments  with  the 
United  States  have  a  significantly  larger  per- 
centage of  volume  of  trade  than   does  the 
United    States,    and     (B)     other    countries 
eligible  for  trade  with  the  United  States  but 
not  significantly  engaged  In  trade  with  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
review  any  list  of  articles,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies. Including  technical  data  or  other  Infor- 
mation, the  exporUtlon  of  which  from  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions, 
was  heretofore  prohibited  or  curtailed  with  a 
view  to  making  promptly  such  changes  and 
revisions  in  such  list  as  may  be  necessary  or 
desirable  in  furtherance  of  the  policy,  pur- 
poses, and  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  include  a  detailed  statement  with 
respect  to  actions  taken  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  in  the  second 
quarterly  report  land  in  any  subsequent  re- 
port with  respect  to  actions  taken  during  the 
preceding  quarters)  made  by  him  to  the  Con- 
gress after  the  date  of  enactment  ol  thin  Act 
pursuant  to  section  10. 

1 2 )  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  use  till 
practicable  means  available  to  him  to  keep 
the  business  sector  of  the  Nation  fully  ap- 
prised of  changes  in  export  control  policy  and 
procedures  instituted  in  conformity  with  this 
Act  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  widest 
possible  trade. 

(b)  To  eftectuate  the  policies  set  lorth  ui 
section  3  the  President  may  prohibit  or  cur- 
tail the  exportation  from  the  United  States. 
Its  territories  :ind  possessions,  ol  any  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies,  including  technical 
data  or  other  information,  except  under 
such  rules  .ind  regulations  as  he  shall  pre- 


scribe.  To    the   extent    necessary    to   achieve 
effective  enforcement  of  this  Act.  such  rules 
and  regulations  may  apply  to  the  financing, 
transporting,  and  other  servicing  of  exports 
and  the  participation  therein  by  iiny  person 
Rules  and  regulations  prescribed  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  national  security  shall  provide  that 
express  permission   and   authority   must    be 
sought  iind  obtained  to  export  articles,  mate- 
rials,   or   supplies.   Including   technical   data 
or  other  Information,  from  the  United  States, 
its  territories  and  possessions,  to  any  nation 
or  combination   of   nations,   if   the  President 
determines  that  1 1  >   such  articles,  materials, 
supplies,  data,  or  information  would  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  military  po- 
tential of  such  nation  or  nations  which  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States,  and  i2»  articles,  materials, 
supplies,  data,  or  Inlormatlon  of  comparable 
quality  and  technology  to  that  sought  to  be 
exported  are  not  readily  available  to  such  na- 
tion or  nations  Irom  other  .sources:  Proi-ided. 
That  express  permission  and  authority  shall 
be  reqiured   to  be  sought  and  obtained,  in 
accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations, 
in  order  to  export  to  any  nation  or  nations 
articles,  materials,  supplies,  data,  or  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  which  the  President  has 
not   made   tlie  determination  referred  to  in 
clause  121.  If  the  President   (A)   determines 
such  action  to  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
national  security,  and   (B)    Includes  in  the 
first  quarterly  report  submitted,  pursuant  to 
section  10.  after  taking  such  action  a  full  and 
detailed  statement  with  respect  to  such  ac- 
tion setting  forth  the  pertinent  articles,  ma- 
terials,  supplies,   data,  or  Information;    the 
nation   or  nations  affected  thereby;   and  the 
reasons  therefor.  Rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed   under   this   subsection   shall   Imple- 
ment  the  provisions  of  secUon  3(5)    of  this 
Act  and  shall  require  that  all  domestic  con- 
cerns receiving  requests  for  the  furnishing  or 
information  or  the  signing  of  agreements  as 
specified    in   such   section   must   report   this 
fact  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  such 
action  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  such  section 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  in  the  rules 
and  regulations  authorized  by  it,  shall  in 
any  way  be  construed  to  require  authority 
and  permission  to  export  articles,  materials, 
supplies,  data,  or  information  except  where 
the  national  security,  the  foreign  policy  al 
the  United  States,  or  the  need  to  protect  the 
domestic  economy  Irom  the  excessl%-e  drain  of 
scarce  materials  makes  such  requirement 
necessary. 

Id)  The  President  may  delegate  the  power, 
authorltv.  and  discretion  conferred  upon 
him  bv  this  Act  to  such  departments,  agen- 
cies, or  officials  of  the  Government  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

(e)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to 
any  agricultural  commodity,  including  fats 
and  oils,  during  any  period  for  which  the 
supplv  of  such  commodity  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  ol  Agriculture  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  economy, 
except  to  the  extent  required  to  effectuate  the 
policies  set  lorth  In  clause  iBi  or  iCi  <•'.  part- 
graph  .2)  of  section  :i  of  this  Act 

I  ONSULTATION    AND    STANDARDS 

Stc.  ri.  la)  In  determlnlna  what  -liai;  i>e 
controlled  hereunder,  and  in  determnang 
the  extent  to  which  exports  shall  be  limned, 
any  department,  agency,  or  official  making 
these  determinations  shall  seek  information 
and  advice  Irom  ihe  several  executive  aepari- 
mp^.l^  nd  indepr-udent  i.gencies  .  oncerned 
with  aspects  cl  our  domestic  ,ir.d  :oreicn 
policies  and  operations  having  an  important 
beariue  on  exports  Consistent  with  consider- 
ations o!  n.itional  security,  the  President 
shai;  iroin  ume  lo  time  .seek  mlorination  and 
advice  Irom  various  segments  ol  private  in- 
dustry in  connection  with  the  making  of 
these  determinations. 

lb)  In  authorizing  exports,  full  utilization 
ot   private  competitu'e  trade  channels  .-hall 
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be  encouraged  insofar  as  practicable,  giving 
consideration  to  the  Interests  of  small  busi- 
ness, merchant  exporters  as  well  as  prodvicers, 
and  established  and  new  exporters,  and  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  for  representative  trade 
consultation  to  that  end.  In  addition,  there 
may  be  applied  such  other  standards  as  cri- 
teria as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  head 
rf  such  drpartment,  or  apency,  or  official  to 
c.irry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act. 

VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  thia  section,  whoever  knowingly 
violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
rog'.ilatlon.  order,  or  license  issued  there- 
under shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.  For  a  second  or  subsequent  offense,  the 
offender  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  three 
times  the  value  of  the  exports  Involved  or 
$20,000.  whichever  Is  greater,  or  imprl.soned 
not  more  than  Ave  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever  willfully  exjxirts  anything 
contrary  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regiilntlon.  order,  or  license  l-s-sued  there- 
under, with  knowledge  that  such  exports  will 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  any  Communist- 
dominated  nation,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  five  times  the  value  of  the  exports  in- 
volved or  $20,000.  whichever  Is  greater,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  tKith. 

Id  'The  head  of  any  dcpir'mcnt  or  agency 
PXerclSfffg  any  functions  under  this  Act.  or 
any  officer  or  employee  of  such  department 
or  agency  specifically  designated  by  the  head 
thereof,  may  impose  a  civil  penalty  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  violation  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation,  order,  or  licence  issued 
under  this  Act,  either  in  addition  to  or  In 
lieu  of  any  other  liability  or  penalty  which 
may  be  imposed. 

(d)  The  payment  of  any  |>etialty  Imposed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  may  be  made  a 
condition,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year 
after  the  Imposition  of  such  penalty,  to  the 
granting,  restoration,  or  continuing  validity 
of  any  export  llceaise.  permission,  or  privilege 
granted  or  to  be  granted  to  the  person  upon 
whom  such  penalty  is  imposed. 

(e)  Any  amount  paid  in  satisfaction  of 
any  penalty  imposed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a 
miscellaneous  receipt.  The  head  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  may.  in  his 
discretion,  refund  any  such  penalty,  within 
two  years  alter  jwyment.  on  the  ground  of 
a  material  error  of  fiict  or  law  in  the  Im- 
position. Notwithstanding  section  1346(a)  of 
title  28  of  the  United  Stales  Code,  no  action 
for  the  refund  of  any  such  penalty  may  be 
malnUiined  in  any  court. 

<f)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any 
person  to  pay  a  p>€naUy  imposed  ptirsuant  to 
subsection  (c).  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery 
thereof  may,  In  the  discretion  of  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  concerned,  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
In  any  such  action,  the  court  shall  determine 
de  novo  all  issues  necessary  to  the  eetablish- 
ment  of  liability.  E^tcept  as  provided  In  this 
subsection  and  in  subsection  td).  no  such 
liability  shall  be  asserted,  claimed,  or  re- 
covered upon  by  the  United  States  In  any 
way  unless  It  hits  previously  been  reduced 
to  judgment. 

(g)  Nothing  In  subsection  (c),  (d),  v>r  (f) 
limits — 

( 1 )  tlie  avallattlllty  of  other  administra- 
tive or  Judicial  remedies  with  respect  to 
violations  of  thiB  Act,  or  any  regulation, 
order,  or  license  issued  under  this  Act; 

(2)  the  authority  to  compromise  and  set- 
tle admlnlstrativo  proceedings  brought  with 
respect  to  violations  of  this  Act,  or  any  regu- 
lation, order,  or  license  issued  under  this 
Act:  or 

(3)  the  authority  to  compromise,  remit, 
or  mitigate  seizures  and  forfeitures  pursuant 
to  section  Kb)  of  title  VI  of  the  Act  ot 
June  15.  1917  (22  U.S.C.  401(b)). 


ENFORCEMEKT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  To  the  extent  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  the  enforcement  of  this  Act 
or  to  the  Imposition  of  any  ptenalty,  for- 
feiture, or  liability  arising  under  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949,  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  exercising  any  function 
thereunder  land  olTlccrs  or  cmpK  yces  of  such 
department  or  agcnry  specifically  designated 
by  the  head  thereof)  may  make  such  Investi- 
gations and  obtain  .sucti  lnfom-..itlon  from, 
require  such  reports  or  the  keeping  of  such 
records  by,  make  Fuch  ln>pection  of  the 
bci.iks,  rccord.s.  and  other  writlng.5.  premises, 
or  property  of.  and  take  the  sworn  le.'timony 
of.  any  person.  In  addition,  such  officers  or 
employees  may  administer  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions, and  may  by  subpena  require  any  per- 
son to  appear  and  testify  or  to  appear  and 
prixluce  b^xjks.  re.-ordJ  and  other  writings, 
or  both,  and  In  the  case  of  contumacy  by.  cr 
refusal  to  obey  .\  subp?na  i.s.sued  to.  any  such 
person,  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  m  which  such  [lerson 
Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  bu.slness. 
u[X)n  application,  and  after  noti-je  to  any 
such  person  and  hearing,  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  isstie  an  order  requiring  surh  person 
to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to  appear 
and  produce  books,  records,  and  other  writ- 
ings, or  both,  and  .my  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  :us  a  contempt  thereof. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  com- 
plying with  any  requirements  under  this 
section  because  of  his  privilege  against  ielf- 
Incrimination.  but  the  immunity  provisions 
of  the  Compulsory  Testimony  Act  of  Febru- 
ary II.  1893  i27  Stat.  443;  49  U.S  C.  4C  ■  fhall 
apply  with  re.'^pect  to  any  Individual  who 
specillcally  claims  such  privilege. 

(CI  No  department,  agency,  or  official  exer- 
cising any  functions  under  this  Act  shall 
publish  or  disclose  information  obtained 
hereunder  which  is  deemed  confidential  or 
with  reference  to  which  a  request  for  confi- 
dential treatment  is  made  by  the  person  fur- 
nishing such  information,  unless  the  head  of 
such  department  or  agency  determines  that 
the  withholding  thereof  is  contrary  to  the 
national  interest. 

(d)  In  the  administration  of  this  Act.  re- 
porting requirements  shall  be  so  designed  as 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  reporting,  recordkeep- 
ing, and  export  documentation  required 
under  this  .\ct  to  the  extent  feasible  consist- 
ent with  effective  enforcement  and  compila- 
tion of  useful  trade  statistics  Reporting, 
recordkeeping,  and  export  documentation 
requirements  shall  be  jjertoaically  reviewed 
and  revised  in  the  light  of  developments  in 
the  field  ot  information  technology.  A  de- 
tailed statement  with  respect  to  any  action 
taken  In  compliance  with  this  subsection 
shall  be  Included  In  the  first  qtxarterly  report 
made  pursuant  to  section  10  after  such 
action  Is  taken. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  RELATINO 
TO  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDt'^Jl:  AND  JUDICIAI. 
REVIEW 

Sec  8.  The  functions  exercised  under  thl« 
Act  are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  sec- 
tions 551,  553-559,  and  701-706,  of  title  6 
United  States  Code. 

INFORMATION     TO     EXPORTERS 

Sec.  9.  In  order  to  enable  United  States  ex- 
porters to  coordinate  their  business  activities 
with  the  export  control  pwllclee  of  the  United 
States  Government,  the  agencies,  depart- 
ments, and  officials  responsible  for  Imple- 
menting the  rules  and  regulations  authorized 
under  this  Act  shall,  if  requested,  and  In- 
sofar as  It  is  consistent  with  the  national 
security,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  the  eHectlve  administration  of  this 
Act,  and  requirements  of  confidentiality  con- 
tained in  this  Act — 

( 1 )  Inform  each  expyorter  of  the  consid- 
erations which  may  cause  his  export  lioenae 
request  to  be  denied  or  to  be  the  subject  of 
lengthy  examination; 


(2)  In  the  event  of  undue  delay,  inform 
each  exporter  of  the  ctrcumstaQces  arising 
during  the  Government's  consld«ratlon  of 
his  export  license  application  which  are  cau.se 
for  denial  or  for  further  examination; 

(3)  give  each  exporter  the  opportunity  to 
present  evidence  and  information  which  he 
believes  will  help  the  agencies,  departments, 
and  officials  concerned  to  resolve  any  prob- 
lems or  questions  which  are,  or  may  be.  con- 
nected with  his  request  for  a  license;  and 

14)  inform  each  exporter  of  the  reasons  for 
a  den.al  of  an  export  license  request. 

at-ARTERLY     REPORT 

Sec.  10.  The  head  of  any  department  or 
agency,  or  other  olllclal  exercising  any  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  shall  make  a  quarterly 
report,  within  45  days  after  e.ich  quarter,  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  of  his  op- 
eratijiis  lierrtmder. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  11.  The  term  "person"  as  used  in  this 
Act  includes  the  .-^Ingular  and  the  plural  and 
any  indiwdual.  partnerslilp,  corporation,  or 
other  form  cf  lu'soclation.  Including  any 
goxernment  or  agency  thereof. 

EFFECTS    ON    OTHER    ACTS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Act  of  Febru.iry  15.  1936 
(49  Stat.  11401.  relating  to  the  licensing 
of  exports  of  tlnplate  scrap,  is  hereby  super- 
seded; but  nothing  contained  in  this  A:t 
shall  be  construed  to  modify,  repeal,  super- 
sede, or  otherwise  affect  tlie  provisions  of 
any  other  laws  authorizing  control  over  ex- 
ports uf  any  commodity. 

lb)  The  authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  this  Act  shall  be  exercised  in 
such  manner  as  to  achieve  effective  coordi- 
nation with  the  authority  exercised  under 
section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954   (22  use.   1934). 

EFFECTHE    D.tTE 

Sec.  13.  I  a)  This  Act  takes  effect  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  Export  Control  Act  oi 

1949. 

(b)  All  outstanding  delegations,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, orders,  licenses,  or  other  forms  of 
administrative  action  under  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  or  section  6  of  the  Act  ol 
July  2.  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  shall,  until 
amended  or  revoked,  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect,  the  same  as  if  i)romulgated  under 
this  Act. 

TERMINATION    DATE 

Sec.  14.  The  authority  granted  by  this  Act 
terminates  on  June  30,  1971,  or  upon  any 
prior  date  which  the  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution  or  the  President  by  proclamation 
may  designate. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Edmund  S.  Mcskit. 

Harrison  A.  Williams, 

Walter  F.  Mondale. 

Harold  E.  Hughes, 

John  G.  Tower, 

Waixace  F.  Bennett. 

Edward  W.  Brooke, 

Managers  on  th.c  Part  o/  the  Senate. 
Wright  Patman, 
Leonob  K.  Scllivan. 
Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Thomas  L.  Ashley. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr,  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  is  one  which  the  Senate  sent 
to  conlerence  and  which  liberalizes  the 
export  control  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment. It  represents  the  agreement  of  a 
majority  of  the  conferees. 

I  imderstand  the  Senator  from  Utah 
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(Mr.  Bennett)  has  some  questions  con- 
cerning the  measure. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee,  and  I  signed  the 
report,  so  this  is  not  an  attempt  to  up- 
.set  that  report,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
approved.  But,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
some  questions  have  arisen  as  to  the 
meaning  of  some  aspects  of  the  report; 
and,  with  the  cooperation  of  my  friend 
from  Minnesota,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  legislative  record  to  clear  up  those 
questions. 

I  have  four  questions 

The  first  is  a  question  about  the  pro- 
posed act's  ability  to  detect  and  subject 
to  appropriate  control  new  items  and 
emerging  t«chnolosy  of  .slrateclc  im- 
portance. 

Under  the  existing  law,  to  protect 
against  the  export,  either  inadvertent  or 
otherwise,  of  strategic  items  not  pre- 
viously Identified  as  such  by  Commerce, 
the  Office  of  Export  Control  controls  cer- 
tain "categories  of  products  not  else- 
where classified"  called  basket  categories. 
These  cover  groups  of  similar  products 
rather  than  Individual  items  and  require 
that  before  exporting  such  products  the 
shipper  must  apply  for  an  export  license 
thereby  enabling  Commerce  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  product  is  strategic. 

Certainly,  the  new  bill  does  not  abolish 
the  basket  categories  which  the  Presi- 
dent thinks  are  so  important. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend  whether 
his  opinion  is  the  same  as  mine. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  obvi- 
ously the  Export  Control  Office  lias  to 
have  the  authority  to  review  items  of  new 
commodities  and  new  technology  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  a  license  should 
be  required,  and  to  determine  in  what 
way  the  Item  is  related  to  the  export  con- 
trol policy.  It  is  certainly  my  belief  that 
it  was  the  intention  that  the  office  should 
continue  to  have  that  authority. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Under  the  present  sit- 
uation, when  a  new  product  or  a  new  sys- 
tem or  technology  originates,  it  is  prob- 
ably fair  to  say  that  it  is  automatically 
subject  to  control,  imtil  they  have  had 
a  chance  to  review  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  pass  judgment  on  it  unless  they  are 
given  the  right  to  look  at  it.  I  am  sure 
that  is  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Mr,  BENNETT.  That  would  probably 
mean  that,  imtil  a  question  is  raised,  it 
will  remain  imder  their  control. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  And  at  that  time,  when 
an  application  for  a  license  is  filed,  they 
will  have  to  decide  whether  to 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  answering  on  the 
basis  of  first  impression,  because  I  do 
not  recall  this  issue  being  specifically 
heard  or  discussed  at  the  time.  But  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  commonsense  that  they 
have  to  have  a  right  to  look  at  these 
items  to  know  whether  or  not  a  license 
is  to  be  required.  Of  course,  it  has  to  be 
done  in  the  context  and  spirit  of  the  leg- 
islation, but  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
power  must  necessarily  exist  in  the  Ex- 
port Control  Office. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sure  that,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  legislation,  the  agency  would 
be  expected  to  look  at  new  programs  as 
soon  as  possible  or  as  soon  as  there  is 


any  question  raised  about  their  export - 
ability. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  legislation  clearly  prohibits  items  of 
significant  military  status,  and  surely  the 
export  control  licensor  has  to  have  au- 
thority to  look  at  these  items  under  the 
other  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Just  to  nail  it  down, 
I  have  an  example  here,  and  it  might  help 
make  the  legislative  record. 

The  Office  of  Export  Control  list  in- 
cludes a  basket  category  called  "other 
machines  and  equipment  for  treatment  of 
materials  by  a  proce?.s  involving  a  change 
in  temperature." 

At  one  time  it  wa.s  ihoutiht  that  \nn- 
haps  no  items  ot  a  .strategic  chaiactei- 
were  left  in  this  basket.  However.  Com- 
merce recently  received  an  export  ap- 
plication for  helium  liquefaction  equip- 
ment to  East  Germany  which  the  com- 
pany filled  because  it  was  considered  to 
fall  only  in  this  basket.  A  study  indi- 
cated that  the  preponderance  of  this 
type  of  equipment  is  used  in  research 
sponsored  by  DOD  and  AEC.  Had  this 
basket  been  required  to  be  removed  from 
the  Commerce  list,  the  exporter  would 
have  been  free  to  ship  his  equipment 
without  a  license  and  Commerce  would 
not  have  had  the  occasion  to  study  it. 
One  of  the  more  important  new  u.ses 
of  liquid  helium  is  to  cool  masers  which 
are  used  in  supersensitive  microwave  and 
radar  receivers  for  satellite  communica- 
tion and  missile  detection.  The  applica- 
tion for  exportation  of  this  item  was 
denied  and  the  equipment  was  placed 
under  full  control. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  agrees  that  that 
is  a  proper  exercise  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Department. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  do  not  know  anything  about  this 
item.  I  would  not  know  how  I  could  pass 
judgment  on  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  that 
is  not  what  the  Senator  is  asking.  How- 
ever, this  is  the  sort  of  authority  thai 
must  remain  in  the  Export  Control  Office 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  make  its  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  an  item  within  the 
terms  of  the  act  is  to  be  controlled  by 

license  or  not^ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  another  exam- 
ple I  would  like  to  have  in  the  Record. 

A  few  years  ago  a  device  called  the 
isostatic  press  first  came  into  commer- 
cial production.  This  hEis  been  found  to 
be  of  great  significance  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  nuclear  weapon  components,  nu- 
clear reactor  parts,  missile  nose  cones, 
and  rocket  nozzle  inserts.  Before  the  ex- 
istence of  this  press  and  its  strategic 
uses  could  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Office  of  Export  Control,  such  presses 
and  the  technology  to  make  them  would 
have  been  exportable  freely,  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  Office  has  a  basket  cate- 
gory on  its  list  called  "other  machines 
and  mechanical  appliances,  not  elsewhere 
classified."  Such  presses  could  not  be 
otherwise  controlled  because  they  were 
not  specifically  known  and,  therefore, 
could  not  be  named  as  such  on  the  list. 
Today  such  presses  are  in  a  specific 
entry  on  the  U.S.  list  and  also  controlled 
by  Cocom  at  our  instigation. 

Since  the  experience  with  isosutic 
presses,  other  relatively  new  or  hitherto 
unknown    strategic    items    have    been 


found  in  this  basket  and  pulled  out.  Ex- 
amples are  numerically  controlled  fila- 
ment winding  equipment  for  solid 
rocket  motor  cases  and  other  military 
items,  and  batch-type  solid  rocket  pro- 
pellant  mixers. 

I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I  .shall  move 
on  to  another  question. 

In  the  authority  section  of  the  bill.  I 
think  some  clarification  is  needed  about 
one  of  the  new.  main  thrusts  of  the  lee- 
islation.  This  is  the  matter  requiring 
that  the  President  take  into  considera- 
tion the  availabihty  from  other  coun- 
tries of  articles  comparable  to  U.S.  goods, 
to  determine  whether  the  U.S.  goods  re- 
quire export  licenses.  The  language  of  the 
hill  .states:  "available  to  such  nation  or 
r.ations  from  other  sources.'  There  is  no 
luilher  explanation  as  to  whether  the 
other  sources  are  limited  to  nations  with 
which  we  have  defen.se  treaties,  or 
whether  they  may  al.so  include  all  the 
free  world  countries  and  even  Commu- 
nist nations  such  as  Rus.sia  and  China, 
and  the  rest. 

II  Czechoslovakia  or  even  Sweden 
nii^ihr  offer  to  the  Soviet  Union  some 
siiategic  machine-tool  or  electrical 
equipment  that  is  reasonably  compara- 
ble or  similar  to  equipment  of  ours, 
would  it  be  necessary  tor  us  to  make 
our  .similar  equipment,  which  might  be 
considered  strategic,  available  to  a  coun- 
uy  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.^ 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  refer  the  Senator  to 
the  report  of  the  Senate  committee  on 
that  language,  as  it  appears  on  the  kx)t- 
tom  of  page  13.  which  speaks  of  item.s 
available  from  free-world  sources.  The 
language  of  the  statute  is  silent.  I  think, 
on  the  question  which  the  Senator  asked. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  why  the  ques- 
tion was  I'aised. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  committee  lan- 
.liuage  speaks  primarily  of  focusing  on 
the  question  of  free-world  alternative 
sources.  I  would  include  Sweden  within 
that  definition. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  But  a  question  ari.ses 
Suppose  an  item  is  available  from  an  al- 
ternative source,  an  item  produced  in 
Eastern  Europe,  but  not  in  one  of  the  so- 
called  free-world  coimtries.  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  answer  this  question,  although  I 
think  the  thrust  or  focus  of  the  bill  is 
on  the  availability  of  such  items,  say 
from  England,  West  Germany,  France. 
Italy,  and  Japan. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  free  world. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes;  including  the 
Scandinavism  countries  and  other 
sources  of  supply  that  are  increasingly 
capable  of  producing  the  same  kind  of 
items  as  the  United  States.  It  was  the 
feeling  of  the  committee  that  it  was  de- 
sired not  to  deny  U.S.  businessmen  the 
opportunity  to  sell  such  items  when  the 
same  item  could  be  freely  purchased  by 
Eastern  European  coimtries  from  those 
other  sources. 

I  think  that  is  the  focus.  We  did  noi 
deal  with  this  problem  in  the  committee. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  answer  the  question 
directly. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Let  me  turn  it  around 
If  the  controller  or  administrator  dis- 
covered that  a  certain  process  was  avail- 
able in  Czechoslovakia  or  Poland,  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  Russia,  wanted  to  pur- 
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chase  it.  would  the  Senator  feel  that  un- 
der this  law,  Ita  availability  in  another 
Iron  Curtain  country  would  mandate  us 
to  permit  export  of  an  article  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  of  a  similar  nature, 
or  for  a  similar  purpose,  automatically 
because  it  was  available  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President  <Mr. 
Cook  in  the  chair) .  my  difficulty  in  an- 
swering that  is  that  I  do  not  think  the 
committee  or  the  Senate  considered  it. 
except  that  our  committee  language  and 
most  of  the  data  we  developed  before  the 
hearings  was  directed  at  sources  of  sup- 
ply in  the  free  world. 

In  addition,  it  is  difficult  to  answer  the 
question  because  I  suppose  we  should 
know  something  about  the  kind  of  item 
involved.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  East 
Germany  was  producing  an  early  genera- 
tion of  video  tape  that  was  similar  to 
video  tape  produced  by  U.S.  businessmen, 
and  it  was  simply  a  question  of  buying  it 
there  or  from  us.  I  frankly  do  not  know 
what  the  result  would  be  under  this  stat- 
ute, because  I  do  not  think  we  focused 
cm  it  8»eept  as  the  language  of  the  report 
reflectft-and  I  do  not  know  how  large  a 
problem  that  is.  Frankly,  I  was  not  under 
the  impression  that  this  was  a  ver>'  sig- 
nificant problem.  If  it  is,  it  never  arose 
in  the  hearings  or  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Apparently  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  concerned 
about  it.  and  apparently  they  fear  that 
this  bill  might  take  away  from  them  their 
power  to  interdict  the  export  of  some- 
thing from  the  United  States  that  might 
have  military  significance  to  the  buyer, 
because  it  is  available  in  another  coun- 
try, and  that  other  country  might  be 
another  Iron  Curtain  country. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  Export  Control  Office  retains 
clear  authority,  indeed  a  responsibility, 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  American  items  of 
military  significance.  The  exact  language 

of  the  statute  appears 

Mr.  BENNETT!  I  have  it  here;  let  me 
read  it.  It  is  sectiin  4(b) ,  about  half  way 
down.  J 

Mr.  MONDALEi  Yes.  The  standard  is 
a  significant  cont^bution  to  the  military 
potential  of  such  hation  or  nations. 

Mr.  BENNETT.|Yes;  and  articles,  ma- 
terials, and  so  on]  which  are  not  readily 
available  to  sucli  nation  from  other 
sources. 

Mr.  MONDALEI  Yes.  One  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  this  aiea.  of  course,  is  that 
there  are  several  o  her  statutes  that  bear 
upon  matters  of  n  ilitarj'  significance  as 
well. 

Mr.  BENNETT,  ^es. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  not  completely 
familiar  with  thd  operation  of  those 
statutes,  but  those  are  to  be  read  in  con- 
text with  this  legislation  In  dealing  with 
matters  of  military  significance. 

Mr.  BENNETtJ  Therefore,  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  fea  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "and"  to  connect  (1)  and  <2) 
would  take  away  Irom  the  administrator 
any  power  he  ne«ds  to  control  the  ex- 
port of  articles  'with  military  signifi- 
cance? 

Mr.  MONDALB.  When  an  item  is  sold 
lor  the  purpose  Of  making  a  significant 
military  contribution,  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee,  in  my  view,  that 


it  would  be  restricted  by  the  Export  Con- 
trol Office,  under  this  and  other  acts. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Regardless  of  whether 
or  not  it  was  avaUable  from  any  other 
source? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  If  that  Is  the  In- 
tent and  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is  being 
sold.  But  if  it  is  for  a  peaceful  use,  then 
the  alternative  source  consideration 
would  come  into  play. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  And  it  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  decide  whether  or  not  it 
had  enough  significant  military  appli- 
cation to  warrant  its  being  put  on  the 
list? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  They  would  have  to 
determine  whether  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  contributing  significantly  to  the  mili- 
tary potential. 

Mr.  BEINNETT.  But  they  would  have 
the  responsibility  and  the  authority  to 
make  that  determination? 

Mr.   MONDALE.   Yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

My  Uiird  question  goes  to  the  meaning 
of  section  4  ( c  > .  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
this  provision  will  not  preclude  the  ex- 
port administrator  from  dealing  effec- 
tively with  an  exporter  who  has  demon- 
.strated  his  lack  of  trustworthiness  to 
handle  .strategic  exports.  They  can  now 
deal  with  him  by  barring  him  from  mak- 
ing any  exports  whatever,  strategic  or 
nonstrategic.  Otherwise,  such  an  un- 
trustworthy exporter  cannot  practically 
be  prevented  from  evading  controls  over 
strategic  goods. 

Let  me  turn  that  around.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  at  the  present  time  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  issues  general 
licenses  for  goods  being  shipped  to  free 
world  destinations.  These  general  li- 
censes minimize  the  paper  work  and  re- 
quirements. Once  an  exporter  has  a  gen- 
eral license,  he  can  go  on  exporting  that 
particular  product  or  those  products 
without  getting  a  specific  license  every 
time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  our  effort  to 
as.sist  businessmen  in  their  exports,  we 
do  not  want  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  ability  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  issue  these  general  licenses,  be- 
cause I  think  the  alternative  might  be 
more  onerous  on  the  business  commu- 
nity, and.  as  indicated,  might  take  away 
from  the  Department  its  chance  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  the  unscrupulous  ex- 
porter. I  should  like  to  have  the  Sena- 
tors opinion  on  this  particular  problem. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  violation  section 
of  the  export  control  bill  before  us  gives 
several  remedies  to  deal  with  exporters 
who  operate  fraudulently  and  in  other 
unlawful  ways,  in  the  form  of  fines,  and 
criminal  penalties  for  aggravated  vio- 
lations. It  is  my  opinion  of  this  measure 
that  the  Export  Control  Office,  neverthe- 
less, would  retain  the  authority  to  refuse 
to  grant  a  license  to  an  applicant  who 
has  proved  time  and  time  again  his  un- 
trustworthiness.  to  the  point  where  they 
just  cannot  deal  with  him  with  any  faith 
and  confidence  whatscever. 

The  spirit  of  the  bill,  however,  is  so 
designed  in  cases  where  that  does  not 
exist  to  encourage  and  facilitate  U.S. 
businessmen  involved  in  nonstrategic 
items  coming  within  the  control  of  this 
act. 


Mr.  President.  I  read  from  the  com- 
mittee report  on  page  15,  which  says: 

TTie  (XMnmlttee  wishes  to  underscore  its 
belief  tbat  tbe  American  exporta  u>e  an  In- 
herent part  ot  the  eoonooitc  toundrntiota  and 
wetlbelng  of  this  country.  Tbe  right  ot  Amer- 
ican businessmen  to  freely  export  its  prod- 
ucts should  not  abridge  except  where  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  some  overriding  national 
Interest. 

I  do  not  want  my  answer  to  be  con- 
strued in  a  way  that  would  f rtistrate  the 
spirit  of  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish. We  had  abundant  testimony  from 
some  of  the  most  responsible  business 
leaders  in  this  country,  men  from  re- 
sponsible, patriotic  corporations,  who 
testified  about  the  extended  delays  and 
uncertainties  and  bureaucratic  redtape 
and  the  vagueness  and  the  frustrations 
involved  in  dealing  with  the  Export  Con- 
trol Office. 

This  is  not  the  case  of  an  untrust- 
worthy businessman.  This  is  the  case  of 
a  reluctant  and  timid  bureaucracy  that 
would  not  encourage  the  businessmen  to 
become  actively  engaged  in  trading  in 
nonstrategic  items.  And  it  is  the  hope 
and  spirit  behind  the  legislation  not  only 
to  passively  permit  them  to  engage  in  the 
trade  of  items  not  of  mihtary  signifi- 
cance, but  also  to  administer  the  act  in 
such  a  way  that  they  are  encouraged  to 
become  involved  where  the  naticmal  in- 
terests of  this  ooimtry  are  concerned. 

Having  said  that,  if  there  is  a  business- 
man who  has  proved  liis  utter  untrust- 
worthiness.  whose  applications  cannot  be 
ijelieved.  and  whose  words  cannot  be  he- 
lieved.  I  think  it  would  be  the  intent  of 
the  legislation  that  the  Export  Control 
Office  could  refuse  to  do  business  with 
him. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  With  respect  to  ex- 
porters who,  on  the  contrary,  have  ex- 
hibited trustworthiness  and  depend- 
ability, as  I  imderstand  it.  under  the 
present  setup  they  issue  him  a  general 
license  to  export  certain  things,  and  he 
does  not  have  to  keep  coming  back  for 
a  special  license.  Would  the  Senator  see 
any  reason  to  change  that  provision? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  particular  policy. 
I  think,  is  based  more  on  the  item  than 
on  the  morality  of  the  applicant. 

Some  licenses  are  granted  on  general 
licenses  and  ethers  on  special  licenses. 
It  is  not  my  understanding  of  the  testi- 
mony that  that  was  related  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  applicant. 

As  I  understand  the  question,  it  goes 
to  the  matter  of  whether  the  Export  Con- 
trol Office  can  refuse  to  grant  a  license 
to  a  businessman  who  has  manifestly 
demonstrated  his  untrustworthiness.  I 
think  that  power  must  reside  in  them. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Perhaps  two  questions 
are  involved  here.  The  other  refers  to 
the  pattern  of  using  a  peneral  license  on 
items  that  have  been  released  from  any 
control. 

Does  the  Senator  see  any  reason  for 
changing  that  pattern? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  did  not  In  this 
legislation  rule  in  favor  of  a  special  li- 
cense as  against  a  general  license  or  in 
favor  of  a  general  license  against  a  spe- 
cial license.  That  wEis  not  the  intent  of 
the  legislation. 

What  we  did  want  to  do  was.  first  of 
all,  change  the  standards  so  that  they 
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did  not  Include  economic  significance, 
because  obviously  any  commercial  bar- 
gain has  economic  signiflcance.  So,  we 
wanted  to  change  the  standards  so  that 
it  would  be  limited  to  significant  mili- 
tary application,  and  we  wanted  to  deal 
with  the  area  within  which  Items  are 
freely  available  elsewhere  and  cmly  the 
U  S.  businessman  is  prevented  from  par- 
ticipating because  of  our  unilateral  re- 
strictions. 

I  do  not  think  we  Intended  to  draw  any 
conclusions  about  what  device  is  utilized 
by  the  Export  Control  Office,  to  effectu- 
ate the  intent  of  whether  they  use  a  gen- 
eral or  special  license,  or  devise  some 
new  method  of  controls,  so  long  as  they 
give  effect  to  the  purposes  and  intent  of 

the  new  law. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in  read- 
ing the  new  law,  there  Is  some  question 
whether  it  did  not  require  the  Control 
Office  to  allow  people  to  export  nonstra- 
tegic material  without  a  license  and  just 
allow  them  to  go  free.  This.  I  thinl:, 
should  be  cleared  up. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  im- 
derstand that  a  general  license  is  the 
equivalent  of  no  license.  A  special  license 
is  one  issued  pursuant  to  a  specific  appli- 
cation requirement.  The  only  way  I  can 
answer  is  to  refer  the  Senator  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bUl  which,  I  think,  tries  to 
draw  a  distinction,  which  obviously  will 
change  depending  on  the  facts  in  each 
case,  to  determine  in  which  case  there 
should  be  free  availabiUty  to  the  markets 
and  in  which  cases  it  is  determined  that 
the  item  is  of  sufficient  military  appli- 
cation—a fact  that  the  Export  Control 
Office  must  determine. 

I  would  point  out  in  making  this  clear 
that  one  of  the  compromises  made  in  the 
bill  was  to  provide  in  this  standard  that 
the  President  stUl  retained  the  power  to 
control  any  item  he  deems  necessary  to 
control. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  question  is  an  administrative  one. 
And  I  think  the  Senator  has  answered 
it.  at  least  to  my  satisfaction. 

As  I  imderstand  the  answer,  if  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  use  a  general  li- 
cense for  items  that  are  generally  avail- 
able in  order  to  get  some  information 
out  of  the  issuing  of  the  license,  the  bill 
would  not  prevent  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. And  my  answer  must  be  given  in 
the  context  of  the  biU  we  are  now  dealing 
with  and  the  hope  for  a  relaxation  of  the 
bureaucratic  restrictions  and  a  relaxation 
of  the  export  control  restrictions  where 
items  not  of  signiA;ant  mihtary  appli- 
cation are  freely  available  elsewhere. 

That  is  the  basic  tWaist.  However,  this 
is  not  only  a  passive  N^etermination  by 
the  Senate,  but  also  an  afitanative  hope 
that  we  are  encouraging  a  sbjjport  of  the 
U.S.  businessmen.  This  is  nfct  only  a 
technical  act,  but  also  a  symbolic  step 
made  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  tell  the 
.■\merican  businessmen  that  we  support 
them  in  their  efforts  to  become  involved 
in  this  market. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Miimesota. 
My  last  question  refers  to  another 
practical  problem.  Under  section  4(a) 
(1),  the  Secretary  is  required  to  review 
the  commodity  control  list  in  order 
CXV 2160 — Part  25 


promptly  to  make  such  changes  in  pro- 
visions as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable. 
He  is  further  required  to  report  to  Con- 
gress the  action  he  has  taken  in  the  sec- 
ond quarterly  report  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act. 

In  other  words,  he  has  roughly  6 
months  within  which  he  must  make  his 
first  report.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
in  addition  to  the  commodities  under  in- 
ternational control,  the  United  Stetes 
maintains  imilateral  control  of  approxi- 
mately 1,200  categories  in  which  are 
grouped  many  thousands  of  separate 
commodities. 

The  administration  wants  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  bUl  does  not  require 
them  to  report  on  every  one  of  these 
1,200  categories  within  6  months. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  language  seeks  to  achieve,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  second  quarter,  as  full  a  re- 
sponse as  possible.  In  other  words,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  spirit  and  desire  of  the 
act  that  the  changed  poUcy  called  for  by 
the  bill  wUl  be  substantially  imple- 
mented with  a  6-month  period.  It  does 
not  require  and  tie  them  down  to  a  ter- 
minal date  that  cannot  be,  for  reasonable 
grounds,  avoided. 

What  it  asks  for  after  the  C-month 
period  Is  that  they  continue  to  make  sub- 
sequent reports  to  us  with  respect  to  the 
actions  they  have  taken  following  that 

'^^Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Utah  agrees  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  It  is  all  de- 
liberate speed  or  all  reasonable  speed. 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  do  not  like  that 
phrase  too  much.  It  took  16  years,  as  I 
recall   to  achieve  all  deUberate  speed. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  But  the  SecreUry  of 
Commerce  would  not  be  considered  to 
have  violated  the  law  if  in  the  first  re- 
port he  had  not  succeeded  in  making  a 
report  on  all  the  commodities. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct,  with 
this  caution:  We  were  anxious  not  to  tie 
the  Secretary  down  to  a  terminal  date 
that  could  not  be  accomplished  in  rea- 
sonable terms  under  the  ..tatute;  but  we 
did  state  the  second  quarter  because  we 
were  hoping  that,  to  the  extent  rea- 
sonably possible,  he  could  adjust  ex- 
port control  policies  consistent  with  this 
biU  by  then.  But  we  are  not  tying  him 
dowTi  to  that.  We  just  ask  him  to  con- 
tinue and  report  in  later  quarters  the 
subsequent  actions  he  takes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  My  contact  with  the 
represenUtives  of  the  Department  indi- 
cates that,  being  a  new  broom,  they  are 
anxious  to  sweep  clean  and  to  get  that 
job  done  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  am  sure 
that  there  wiU  be  no  question  of  lack  of 
cooperation  on  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  MOND.'iLE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
is  right.  What  we  hope  to  do  here,  in 
part,  is  to  take  part  of  the  responsibility 
off  their  shoulders.  Too  often,  we  leave 
administrators  in  a  no-man's  land.  They 
are  damned  if  they  do,  and  they  are 
damned  If  they  do  not.  They  have  to  sit 
there  and  try  to  judge  not  only  what  the 
law  might  provide  but  also  what  the  con- 
gressional reaction  is  going  to  be.  In  this 
bill  we  try  to  take  some  responsibility 
for  this  revised  policy. 

They  have  a  clear  mandate  under  this 
bill  to  get  the  job  done  in  6  months,  if  It 


is  possible.  But  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  know  whether  that  Is  reasonable.  We 
do  not  know  enough  about  the  office.  So. 
in  effect,  it  is  an  appeal  for  quick  action 
but,  accompanying  it,  an  expression  on 
our  part  that  it  might  not  be  possible 
within  that  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sure  there  Is  a 
problem  of  budget  here  and  a  problem  of 
the  size  of  staff.  I  hope,  as  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  that  they  will  move 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  be  able  to  re- 
port as  much  progress  as  possible  in  the 
6  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, the  manager  of  this  bill,  and  to 
join  him  in  suggesting  that  the  report  be 

agreed  to.  ^        w 

Mr.  MONDALE.  May  I  respond  to  the 
Senator  by  stating  how  much  those  of  us 
on  the  majority  side  appreciate  his 
thoughtful  and  deep  concern  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  and  in  the  confer- 
ence. All  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
are  deeplv  impressed  by  his  thoughtful- 
ness  and  his  fairness.  This  is  a  much 
stronger  and  a  much  sounder  bill  because 
of  the  contribution  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE  and  Mr.  BYRD  of  West 
Virginia  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 
Mr.  BENNETT  moved  to  lay  on  tne 

table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 


RANDOM  SYSTEM  OF  DRAFT 
INDUCTION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session.  I  announce,  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  received 
testimony  this  morning  from  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  .'or  Manpower 
Roger  T.  Kelley,  and  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey,  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
on  H.R.  14001,  which  would  permit  the 
President  to  initiate  a  random  system  of 
selection  to  determine  the  order  of  in- 
duction. The  bill  would  repeal  one  sen- 
tence of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  which  prohibits  this  discretionary 
authority  on  the  part  of  '.he  President. 

SubsequenUy,  after  receiving  the  testi- 
mony, the  committee  voted  unanimous- 
ly to  report  H.R.  14001  without  amend- 
ment, with  all  members  being  recorded 
in  favor. 

The  committee  report  will  be  filed  with 
the  Senate  today.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  bill  will  be  considered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  now.  I  think  the 
feeling  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  Senate 
concerning  this  bill  is  that  It  will  be 
passed,  after  discussion  of  some  points 
that  would  otherwise  be  offered  as 
amendments.  I  do  not  believe  they  will 
be  offered. 
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The  committee  has  planned  and  an- 
nounced comprehensive  hearings  on  the 
entire  subject  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act,  beginning  near  February  1,  1970. 
That  seems  to  be  acceptable,  under  the 
circumstances,  for  this  year,  and  I  hope 
the  bill  can  be  passed  following  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  question  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Haynsworth.  Of  course.  It  is 
up  to  the  leaderehlp  as  to  when  the  bill 
win  be  considered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  It  needs  to  be  passed  and  sent 
to  the  President  so  that  plans  can  be 
made  for  its  operation. 
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reading  of  the  Journal,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  be 
recognized  for  not  bo  exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESroiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10:30  A.M.,  MONDAY.  NOVEM- 
BER   17,   1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Pi-esldent,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10:30  ajn.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  BYRD  OF  WEST  VIR- 
OmiA    ON    MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Monday  next.  Immediately  following 
the  prayer  and  the  dlspKJsition  of  the 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  speech  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  i  Mr.  Byrd  >  on  Mon- 
day next,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  as  In 
legislative  session,  to  extend  until  12 
o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  be  aa  in  legislative  session 
or  in  executive  .se.sslon? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii-gltila.  The 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia will  be  in  executive  session.  It  will 
be  with  reference  to  the  nominee  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 
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executive  session.  In  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10:30  a.m.  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat 
3  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  November  17. 
1969.  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  recei\cd  by  the 
Senate  November  14.  1969: 
us.   Marshal 

Harry  Connolly  of  Oklahoma  (o  be  US 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Dovle  W 
Foreman. 

PiBi  ic  Health  Servicf 

Dr  Jesse  Leonard  Stelnfeld.  of  California, 
to  be  medical  director  in  the  Regular  Corps 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  subject  to  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  reg- 
ulations, and  to  be  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Piibllc  Health  Service,  for  a  term  f>f  4  vear^ 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10:30  A.M.. 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER   17,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed    by 
the  Senate  November  14.  1969: 
In  the  Ai«  Force 

MaJ  Gen.  Royal  B.  Allison.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions 
of  Importance  and  resp)onslblllty  designated 
by  the  President,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code. 
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PLYMOUTH.  IND.,  PILOT  NEWS  EN- 
DORSES  FULL  FUNDING  OF  CLEAN 
WATER  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Noi^ember  13,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  excellent  editorial  from  the  Oc- 
tober 6,  1969,  issue  of  the  Plymouth. 
Ind.,  Pilot  News  strongly  endorsing  full 
funding  of  the  $1  billion  authorized  un- 
der the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  for  programs  to 
help  support  State  and  local  pollution 
conti-ol  programs : 

Let's  Hear  It  kor  Clkan   Watkr 

Sinking  while  the  iron  is  hot  Is  a  muxlm 
that  has  political  as  much  as.  if  not  more 
than,  any  other  application. 

In  American  politics,  this  would  ap[)ear  to 
be  a  vintage  year  for  striking  on  some  long- 
standing uiid  basic  Issues. 

Currently  we  have  the  drive  to  abolish  the 
Electoral  College  in  favor  of  direct  popular 
election  of  the  president.  With  the  near- 
disaster  of  the  1968  election  still  reasonably 
fresh  in  the  public  mind  and  the  political 
climate  therefore  favorable  as  perhaps  never 
before,  the  House  hiis  passed  and  President 
Nixon  has  now  come  out  In  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed coiistltutional  amendnvent.  There  Is 
now  Just  the  faintest  chance  that  the  proce- 
dure for  electing  the  American  president  may 
be  rescued  from  the  18th  century  and 
brought  into  the  20th  by  1972. 

Earlier  we  had  laxes.  the  rare  spectacle  of 
congressmen  in  numbers  exercising  them- 
selves not.  as  usual,  over  raising  more  but 


over  simplifying,  even  eHsing.  the  citizen's 
burden.  With  the  signals  of  an  imminent 
taxpayers'  revolt  flushing  all  over  the  horizon. 
It  was  clear  that  the  time  for  tax  reform 
had  clearly  come.  The  final  results  aren't  In 
yet.  but  both  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion have  taken  advantage  of  the  mood  of 
the  moment  to  tackle  the  most  far-reaching 
overhaul  of  the  tax  system  in  recent  history. 

In  this  grab  bag  of  issues,  there  is  yet  an- 
other item,  not  as  exciting  perhaps  but  prob- 
ably even  more  important  in  the  long  run, 
where,  hopefully.  Washington  will  show  itself 
equally  willing  to  follow  where  pubic  opinion 
leads. 

For  a  long  time  now  pollution  has  rivaled 
the  weather  as  a  subject  generating  a  great 
deal  of  talk  but  precious  little  action.  We  all 
know  by  now  what  we  are  doing  to  our 
environment,  the  dire  predictions  for  the 
near  future  and  how  far  we  are  falling  short 
In  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  prevent  them 
from  coming  to  pass. 

The  public  is  clearly  in  favor  of  action.  A 
recent  Gallup  Poll  reported  85  per  cent  ol 
the  population  concerned  about  water  pollu- 
tion and  73  per  cent  ready  to  spend  money — 
i.e.,  taxes — to  combat  it.  Washington  also 
seemed  to  be  in  .step  with  the  passage  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  back  in  1966,  which  was 
supposed  to  channel  a  steady  flow  of  federal 
funds  into  state  and  local  pollution-control 
programs. 

Unfortunately,  the  flow  has  been  more  of 
a  trickle.  Actual  fund  appropriations  have 
consistently  fallen  short  of  clean-water  au- 
thorizations. In  1968,  $450  mUUon  was  au- 
thorized and  *203  million  finally  appro- 
priated. In  1969,  it  was  $214  million  appro- 
priated against  $700  million  authorized.  In 
the  current  budget,  the  administration  has 
again  asked  for  $214  million,  while  Congress 
authorized   a  round  billion. 

It  appears,  however,  that  public  senti- 
ment, as  expressed  through  a  Crusade  for 
Clean  Water  waged   by   a   coalition  of  na- 


tional organizaiiuns  ranging  irom  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  to  the  United  Steel  Workers 
and  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  Instead  of  the 
administration  may  have  its  way  on  this  one. 
It  is  sorely  needed.  Without  the  promised 
federal  funds,  the  cleanup  program  would 
eventually  collapse  despite  efforts  by  local 
governments,  which  have  passed  bond  Issues 
to  raise  their  share  of  needed  funds,  and 
even,  increasingly,  industry.  And  that,  with 
the  consequent  accelerated  deterioration  of 
our  water  resources,  is  .something  we  can 
much   less  alford. 


RARICK  REPORTS  ON  SUPREME 
COURTS  'NEVER-NEVER"  STAND- 
ARD 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

Df     LOUISIANA 

IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATIVKS 

Thursday.  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
reported  to  the  people  of  my  district,  ex- 
plaining to  them  the  "never-never" 
standard  of  freedom  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  impo-sed  in  our  countrj-.  The 
Americans  are  never  right:  and  the  Com- 
munists are  never  wrong. 

I  submit  the  following  report: 

I'm  John  Rarlck.  your  Representative  wi'li 
another  report  to  you  from  your  nation's 
capital 

As  we  .Xmerlcans  watch  what  is  taking  place 
in  our  country,  many  wonder  who  or  what 
is   In   control-  and   responsible. 

I've  had  the  opportunity  to  make  .several 
trips  to  Louisiana  recently.  It  is  always  re- 
freshing   to    get   back   home    where    people 
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still  think,  talk  and  act  like  *««  «»«^»"*; 
here  In  Washington  Ifs  something  else.  It  s 
unbeUevable-Uke  being  In  another  country. 
We  re  suffering  from  a  moratorium  slckiieaB. 
For  weeks  before  the  moratorium  crowd  be- 
gan assembling  here  In  the  nations  capital, 
everyone  knew  that  these  dlsloyallty  demon- 
strauons  were  called  by  the  fifth  column- 
?he  non-uniformed  troops  of  the  enemy  of 

^"L^t^rn'onth,  the  premier  of  North  Vl.t 
Nam  wrote  a  letter  to  those  he  called  his 
•clear  American  friends"  wishing  them  suc- 
cess in  this,  their  Fall  offensive.  The  names 
and  backgrounds  of  the  CommunUta  and 
Hanoi's  "dear  American  friends' who  are  run- 
ning this  show  have  been  published  time 
and  time  again  for  the  news  media  people 
and  for  government  officials  to  see.  If  you 
were  being  given  the  fuU  story,  you  too. 
would  have  seen  these  names  and  subver- 
sive connections.  There  can  be  no  other  con- 
clusion but  that  the  moratorium  crowd 
doesn't  want  peace.  They  want  a  Communist 
victory  in  South  Viet  Nam. 

The  enemy's  demonstrators  have,  In  a  dis- 
graceful play,  stooped  so  low  as  to  exploit  the 
names  of  our  heroes  who  gave  their  lives  for 
their  country-desecrating  the.r  niemor>-ln 
order  to  help  the  enemy  propagandists.  The 
American  Gold  Star  mothers  have  coura- 
geously defendec.  the  memory  of  their  dead 
fons  by  refusing  to  permit  their  names  to 
be   misused.   Even    their   wishes    have    been 

'^^Hew'  It  was  known  at  mid-week  that  ever? 
extremist  organization  in  the  country  with 
a  reputation  for  violence  was  assembled  in 
Washington,  planning  more  violence.  Never- 
theless, brainwashed  by  some  extreme  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  regarding  right  of 
dissent  the  Administration  knuckled  under 
to  a  militant  minority  and  has  turned  our 
capital  city  over  to  this  conglomeration  of 
Communists,  kooks,  dupes  and  cowards. 

But  now  let's  consider  the  contrast  v.lth 
the  way  the  courts  and  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration treat  loyal  and  patriotic  Americans- 
some  of  his  silent  majority— here  In  the 
South  including  us  In  Louisiana. 

The  single  biggest  crisis  facing  us  Is  the 
safety,  the  welfare  and  the  education  of  our 
Children.  While  the  Washington  crowd  leans 
over  backwards  to  placate  and  give  extra 
freedoms  to  known  commies  and  other  sub- 
versives, we  in  the  South  are  even  denied 
freedom  of  choice  for  our  chldren. 

I  have  pointed  out  on  numerous  occasions 
to  people  all  over  the  country  fs  I  h^ve 
spoken,  that  what  Is  being  promoted  by  the 
Washington  bureaucrats  as  ^^e  law  of  the 
land"  is  flagrantly  unlawful  and  dlctorlal 
tyranny— they  grant  freedom  only  for  those 
who  would  deny  us  all  freedom. 

So  long  as  Americans  are  free,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  act  as  free  men. 

In  1954  the  Supreme  Court  under  Earl 
Warren  made  a  political  decision  designed  to 
destroy  Southern  education.  It  had  nothing 
whatsover  to  do  with  law,  but  It  pretended 
to  interpret  the  Constitution.  The  Court  said 
in  the  Brown  case  that  no  one  could  assign 
a  child  to  a  school,  solely  because  of  his  race. 
What  the  Court  held  was  that  children  could 
attend  whatever  school  they  or  their  parents 
desired  without  regard  to  race.  This  was 
freedom  of  choice— pure  and  simple.  Many 
did  not  like  this  outside  Interference  In  our 
state  school  system.  We  did  not  think  that  It 
was  legally  or  morally  correct.  However,  as 
loyal  Americans,  we  learned  to  live  with  It. 

The  people  In  the  South  showed  far  more 
Intelligence  than  the  scheming  bureaucrats. 
Free  to  choose,  most  white  parents  chose  to 
continue  educating  their  children  with  mem- 
bers of  their  own  race.  The  same  thing  oc- 
curred with  the  parents  of  Negro  children. 
Most  of  them  chose  to  consider  the  well- 
being  of  their  own  children  and  continued  to 
educate    their    children    In    schools    with    a 
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majority   of  their  own  kind— and  we   con- 
tinued to  live  m  peace. 

The  ConsUtutlon  hasn't  changed  since 
the  Brown  Case  In  1954.  The  members 
sittina  on  the  Supreme  Court  have  hardly 
chSed  But  this  month,  the  Supreme  Court 
suddenly  imagined  that  the  Constitution  was 
^ong  agaS^  And  that  freedom  of  choice  in 
I^uthern  schools  was  illegal  l^ecause  '^  dul 
not  achieve— in  over  15  years— what  the  Su- 
premfcourt  considers  a  proper  proportion  o 
race-mixing.  The  Louisiana  and  Miss  ssippl 
d^c!s^s  w'ould  have  you  believe  that  Judges 
are  all-powerf ul-that  they  have  a  sacred 
mLron  TO  assign  children  to  schools  based 
S  on  race  to^chieve  a  theoretical  thing 
rRlled   'racial  balance.' 

Here's    the    Washington    Post    for   Friday 
November  14.  Here  s  what  a  Maryland  Couiity 
n^mSoner  says  about  the  move  to  forcibly 
ove^c^me   "cial'imbalance   In   schools   Just 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia: 

•  A  Prince  Georges  commissioner  lashed  out 

members  reieasea  i^jpiement  desegre- 

^:^?n,^and'anorhef  1,^00  wh'o  now  ride  buses 

^•^^'xrcor fslirefs^^d  the  board  had  ap- 
proved a  pTn  abhorrent  to  aU  facets  of  the 
Community,  black  and  ^■^^^^^^''t%T^ 
-LttTora-ir  y^arVt^ll^  ^XfUl.be 
Clfore  the  school  board  again.'  she  said 
[et^  discuss  how  all  this  came  about  In 

'^lnT95?'rcontroverslal  Supreme  Court  do- 

chuSren  to  schools  simply  because  of  thei 
race  to  overcome  the  obsolete  cliche,     racial 
[mhaHnce  "  This  was  thought  necessary  be- 

^^rl9^B:^whr  .-"ctiig^et   appropriated 
money  to  operate  the  Department  of  H^E_W^, 

^rSg-^aty  ^^^o^^^^^^^ ^^^ 
issl^  pupils  to  schools  solely  on  the  bt^ls 

Of  Se^nd  against  the  -^^^^  ^^y^^^^^^P^.j 
ents    for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  racial 
rmb;ilnce.  Bu?  these  aU-powerful  unelected 
iiiKiices    on    the    Court   continue    to    ignore 
ihe  will  o^the  vast  majority  of  the  peop  e 
Ind  the  laws  of  Congress  by  setting  up  their 
own  opinions  as  If  the  law  °f/»^%l^"'' .   ., 
^e  constitution  Itself  spe  Is  °"\in  Arti- 
cle 6   Paragraph  2,  what  the  law  of  the  land 
is  It  says  nothing  about  giving  law-making 
^wers  to  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  other 
??urt   in  fact,  the  Federal  courts  aren  t  even 
«?,Vhorlzed    by    the    Constitution    their    own 
rules  of  procedure.  It  clearly  -V^/^f  _^^^^^ 
constitution  and  the  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
Jre^  are  the  law  of  the  land.  This  should 
f[early   emphasize   the  tyranny  ^«°  brazenly 
emnloyed  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  belittle 
our  co^tltutlon  and  enthrone  itself  above 

'"Th^e*'°I^'partinent  of  H.E.W.  misused  your 
lax  inoney  appropriated  to  it  by  preparing 
he  Si  'lullellnes.  The  Depamnen 
violated  the  law  twice.  First,  it  bro^^  ^^ 
law  bv  using  federal  funds  to  pay  for  setting 
up  racial  guidelines.  Then.  >t  again  broke 
the  law  in  establishing  the  racial  guide Unes 
themselves.  The  courts,  ignoring  these  illegal 
acts,  ordered  them  enforced  as  If  law^  At  this 
point  the  Nixon  Administration,  which  has 
pretend-d  to  be  a  friend  to  the  people  of  the 
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South  immediately  announced  that  It  would 
promptlv  enforce  what  it  called  "the  law  of 
the  land,"-that  is.  the  unlawful  decUilon 
of  the  Supreme  Court  based  upon  the  Illegal 
HEW.  guidelines.  ,       . 

This  decision  is  not  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  is  against  the  law  of  the  land.  It  Purports 
lo  enlorce.  as  law,  bureaucratic  guidelines 
made  in  defiance  of  the  law  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. In  denying  us  freedom  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  it  has  trampled  the  Con- 
stitution under  foot.  This  is  judicial  tyranny 
in  its  most  extreme  form.  ^   „  .,        ^, 

As  one  of  cur  friends,  Richard  Gotten  of 
Conservative  VlewTJOlnt,  has  said.  "We  are 
becoming  more  and  mere  a  'never-never  land, 
where  Americans  are  never  right,  and  Com- 
munists are  never  wron^." 

Compare  the  facts  of  our  situation  In 
Louisiana  with  those  in  our  nation's  capital— 
both  made  reaUty  by  court  action  and  both 
under  the  name  of  freedom.  In  Louisiana,  we 
have  been  deprived  cf  our  freedom  of  choice 
Here  in  Washington,  the  enemies  of  our 
country— the  American  friends  of  Hanoi- 
have  been  pranted  freedom  to  occupy  and 
roam  at  will  In  our  nation's  capital. 

In  the  recent  Louisiana  decision  the  Su- 
preme Court,  by  refusing  to  act,  endorsed 
destruction  bv  the  Fifth  Circuit  of  freedom 
of  choice.  In  so  doing,  they  defeated  their 
announced  Intent  to  destroy  dual  school  sys- 
t»mE  and  actually  only  destroyed  publlo 
education.  As  a  consequence,  they  have  laid 
the  groundwork  for  another  dual  school  sys- 
t.3m— one.  public,  fcr  the  poor;  and  one,  pri- 
vate, for  the  rich. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  simply  ruled  that 
onlv  the  children  of  wealthy  and  affluent 
pirents  retain  freedom  of  choice  In  the 
Cchoo!  they  would  attend.  Their  parents  have 
the  means  to  take  care  of  them  and  see  to 
it  that  thev  receive  a  quality  education. 
Knowledgeable  Americans  have  known  since 
1954  that  polarization  of  the  classes  as  well 
as  destruction  of  public  education  were  t^e 
prime  objectives  of  the  racial  agitation.  The 
class  war   was  sought   and   is  now  one  step 

closer. 

Affluent  parents,  who  are  the  taxpayers 
and  who  have  been  funding  our  once  proud 
public  school  system,  can  not  be  expected 
to  finance  a  dual  school  system— a  superior 
private  svstem  and  an  inferior  public  sys- 
tem Just  as  suburban  parents  in  the  North 
can  no  longer  see  the  wisdom  of  voting  for 
bond  issues  and  paying  taxes  to  support  in- 
ferior public  education  in  the  cities,  we  will 
now  find  disillusioned  southern  parente  re- 
jecting JudiciaUy  wrecked  schools.  Taxation 
without  represenUUon  has  a  history  of  un- 
popularity in  this  country. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  the  men  tem- 
porarily occupying  the  chairs  of  the  Supreme 
court  would  prostitute  the  law  and  betray 
their  trust  to  give  the  color  of  legitimacy  to 
tyranny.  They  set  dangerous  precedent. 

But  of  this  I  am  sure.  Freedom  Is  the  law 
of  the  land  so  long  as  this  Is  the  United 
States.  Tyranny  such  as  sought  to  be  Un- 
posed  by  the  Supreme  Court  only  brings  the 
Judges  a  step  closer  toward  a  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  true  sovereign  of  this 
land — the  American  people. 

intimately,  the  people— not  Judges— will 
hand  down  the  final  decision. 


DO  NOT  BE  MISLED 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OP    NEB&ASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1969 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
CathoUc  Standard,  weekly  newspaper  of 
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the  archdiocese  of  Washington,  had 
some  sage  advice  in  its  issue  of  Thursday. 
November  6. 

The  Standard,  in  a  page  1  editorial, 
cautioned  its  readers  to  avoid  the  week- 
end's demonsti  atlons  in  Washington. 

The  Standard  stated— 

The  situation  could  be  extremely  crltlcal-- 
rhe  more  people  there  are  on  the  streets, 
tor  whatever  reason,  the  more  dangerous 
the  situation.  The  best  way  to  avoid  creat- 
ing a  danger  for  yourKelf  and  others  is  to 
stay  away. 

Mr.  Speaker.   I  liope   many   take   this 
advice  and  I  would  urge  eacli  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  factual  editorial. 
Don't    Bf    Mislfd 

Responsible  officials,  including  tlio.se  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  preservation  of 
law  and  order  In  the  nation's  capital,  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  strong  prob- 
ability of  serious  dvU  disorders  during  the 
three-day  peace  demonstrations  scheduled 
in  Washington  next  week  It  ts  apparent 
that  the  organizers  hope  to  attract  between 
250.000  and  500.000  persons  from  outside 
the  city. 

While  It  l8  impossible  to  predict  how  many 
wLU  reejxtod  to  the  call  lor  the  massive 
demons^catlons.  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
promoters  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  in 
their  concerted  efforts  to  draw  the  crowd. 
Certainly  there  will  be  enough  demonstra- 
tors to  tax  the  resources  of  the  police  and 
other  law  enforcement  agencies.  Crowd  con- 
trol alone  will  be  a  real  problem  But  that 
Isn't  the  whole  story. 

The  promoter  of  what  Is  in  fact  a  mas- 
.sive  march  on  Washington  Is  the  so-called 
New  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
War.  Its  steering  committee,  the  control- 
ling body,  la  a  mixed  bag  of  mature,  ex- 
perienced organizers  and  activists  drawn  to- 
gether In  a  coalition  for  resistance  against 
any  meaningful  search  for  peace,  other  than 
on   their  own  terms. 

The  steering  committee  of  this  coalition 
has  made  It  absolutely  clear  that  their  de- 
mands, which  parallel  the  positions  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion PVont  (Vletcong)  in  Paris,  do  not  sup- 
port our  efforts  for  a  negotiated  peace  In 
Vietnam.  They  call  for  the  Immediate  and 
unilateral  withdrawal  of  all  American  and 
allied  troops  and  logistical  suppwrt  from 
South  Vietnam.  It  is  their  position  that  there 
Is  only  one  issue  to  be  negotiated  at  Paris: 
reparations  to  the  Vietnamese  people  for 
damage  done  to  that  country  by  the  United 
States. 

And  who  makes  up  the  steering  committee 
of  this  unholy  alliance'?  It  runs  the  gaiinut. 
Beginning  with  hard-core  professional  Com- 
munist Party  leaders,  passing  through  the 
traditional  Communist  front  organizations 
rind  special  interest  groups,  it  also  Includes 
a  lew  of  the  altruistically  minded  peace  or- 
ganizations. However.  It  is  heavily  weighted 
in  favor  of  the  hard  core  professional  and 
militant  left  wing  activists. 

Included  on  the  membership  of  the  steer- 
ing committee  are  12  Communist  Party  mem- 
bers or  persons  closely  associated  with  its 
activities,  eight  or  ten  participants  in  the 
demonstrations  at  the  Pentagon  and  five 
members  of  the  SDS.  It  also  Includes  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Trotskyites  (Socialist  Work- 
tTs  Party)  and  its  youth  i;roup.  the  Young 
-Socialist  Alliance,  as  well  as  other,  but  '.ess 
publicly  identiaed.  left  wing  activist  groups. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  several 
incnibers  of  the  steering  committee  have  met 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  in 
Peking.  Paris,  Hanoi  and  Stockholm,  Unques- 
tionably there  have  been  other  contacts  and 
meetings  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
peace  movement"  in  the  United  States  with 
'he  plans  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vlet- 
cong In  Paris  and  Hanoi 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  New  Mobilization  Committee  also  has 
opened  the  door  for  participation  In  the 
demonstrations  by  violence-prone  elements 
of  the  New  Left,  The  Weatherman  faction  of 
the  SDS.  a  violently  activist  group,  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  participate.  This, 
In  turn,  undoubtedly  will  stir  up  a  reaction 
from  some  of  the  mlUtantly  active  right 
wing  groups.  One  or  more  of  these  groups 
can  be  ex[)ected  to  appear  on  the  scene. 

All  the  elements  for  violence  and  disorder 
will  come  together  in  Washington  next  week 
The  presence  of  a  large  crowd  with  divergent 
Ideologies  and  interests,  'sprinkled  with  ex- 
perienced and  dedicated  left  wing  activLsts 
and  combined  with  the  catalyst  provided  by 
the  presence  of  extremist  groups  from  both 
sides  could  easily  create  very  serious  dis- 
orders 

We  reallzse  that  many,  if  not  the  majority, 
of  the  participant*  will  have  no  desire  for 
violence.  But  their  intentions  cannot  control 
the  actions  of  those  who  will  want  to  react 
violently.  When  violence  begins.  In  any  form, 
those  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  order  will  be  hard  put  to  distin- 
guish between  the  good  and  the  bad.  The 
innocent  will  be  Indistinguishable  from  the 
guilty. 

We  strongly  urge  our  readers  to  uvuld  what- 
e\fr  crowds  may  appear  in  Washington  for 
the  demonstrations  next  week.  The  situation 
could  be  extremely  critical.  The  more  people 
there  are  on  the  streets,  for  whatever  reason, 
the  more  dangerous  the  situation.  The  best 
way  to  avoid  creating  a  danger  for  ynurseU 
and  others  Is  to  stay  awav 


RHODBISIAS         PRIME         MINISTER 
WRITES  FRIENDS  OP  RHODESIA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Novem- 
ber 11.  was  Veterans  Day  here  in  the 
United  States.  Ironically,  it  was  also 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  Rhodesian 
independence. 

A.s  the  persecuted  and  suppressed  peo- 
ple.s  of  Rhodesia  continue  their  united 
siiuKBle  to  progress  against  external 
tyiamiy  and  intervention,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  the  retrogressive  policies 
and  deterioration  of  those  mighty  powers 
who  would  destroy  her.  Certainly,  her 
leadeis  need  only  look  at  the  decline  of 
our  culture  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
self-destruction  of  the  BriUsh  Govern- 
ment to  reassure  themselves  that  Rho- 
desia'.s  policies  are  correct  and  the 
only  solution  to  her  domestic  peace  and 
pio.sperity. 

Our  colleagues  know  first  hand  our 
domestic  turmoils  and  the  attitude  of  the 
party  in  power  toward  Rhodesia.  So  that 
they  may  be  apprised  of  the  intemperate 
and  unrealistic  attitude  of  the  British, 
as  expressed  by  their  Foreign  Minister  in 
the  UNO  and  that  country's  intimida- 
tion of  a  loyal  Rhodesian.  I  include  Mr. 
Stewart's  speech,  several  news  clippings, 
and  related  material  following  a  report 
to  his  friends  from  the  Honorable  I. 
Douglas  Smith,  Prime  Minister  of 
Rhodesia ; 

Speech  or  Prime  Minister  or  Rhodesia 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me 
to  Join  our  many  Friends  of  Rhodesia  In  cele- 
brating the  fourth  anniversary  of  our  Rhode- 
sian   Independence. 


November  /;,  1969 

The  rottd  has  been  hard  and  at  times  the 
going  tough  but  every  Increase  In  pressure 
against  us  has  had  the  reverse  effect  from 
that  expected  by  our  enemies.  The  unity  and 
determination  of  the  people  of  Rhodesia  to 
be  masters  In  our  own  house  has  grown  Irom 
strength  to  strength  and  was  recently  deni- 
on.strated  to  the  world  by  the  overwhelming 
verdict  of  the  electorate  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Referendum.  Tlie  solidity  of  the  foun- 
dations on  which  our  national  economy  has 
been  built  was  .shown  in  the  Budget  State- 
ment by  our  Minister  of  Finance.  Mr  .J.  J 
Wrathall.  i.n  July  l7th,  when  he  said  that 
there  had  been  an  Increase  of  five  and  a  half 
per  cent  at  current  prices  and  a  real  in- 
crease of  three  per  cent  In  the  gro.ss  domesn,- 
proiiuct  for  1968. 

Our  manufacturing  Indtistry  lias  contin- 
ued its  remarkable  progress  a.s  a  result  ur  Um- 
opportunities  for  Import  substitution 

Agrlculttire.  on  which  the  burden  of  junc- 
tions has  fallen  most  heavily,  is  recovering 
ground.  Although  many  farmers  have  had  to 
move  from  tobacco  Into  other  crops,  produc- 
tion has  been  maintained  at  most  satis- 
factory le\els.  and  following  the  good  season 
last  year,  agricultural  exports  are  making  a 
notable  contribution  to  our  foreign  earnings 
Mining  output  has  reached  a  new  high,  and 
an  upward  surge  has  taken  place  in  fixed 
capital   formation   expenditure. 

All  these  factors,  and  the  substantial  in- 
flow of  foreign  capital,  have  enabled  ua  to 
achieve  the  aim  of  securing  our  balance  t>f 
payments  and  avoiding  inflation. 

Viewed  against  the  backgrovind  of  sanc- 
tions, one  of  the  worst  droughts  In  living 
memory,  followed  by  a  dLsastrous  frost — this 
ha.s  Indeed  been  an  impressive  achieve- 
ment. 

Our  continued  economic  strength  is  shown 
m  the  fact  that  except  for  an  Initial  set- 
back In  1966  our  economic  activity  has  been 
more  than  well  maintained  with  the  gross 
domestic  product  Increasing  by  eleven  per 
cent  since  1965. 

Ekionomlcally,  problems  brought  about  by 
external  forces  still  remain  to  be  overcome 
We  are  confident  that  In  time  these  dif- 
ficulties  win   be   successfully   resolved. 

But  there  has  been  an  even  more  striking 
success  than  our  material  achievements  since 
Independence — It  Is  the  dramatic  develop- 
ment of  unity  of  purpose  among  our  people. 
Harmony  between  the  many  races  that  make 
up  our  population  has  never  been  better,  and 
the  desire  for  closer  understanding  and  na- 
tional unity  is  a  major  force  in  Rhodesia  to- 
day. This  feeling  has  been  demonstrated  on 
numerous  occasions,  through  the  support  the 
African  people  have  given  to  our  Security 
Forces  In  dealing  with  terrorist  attacks  from 
across  our  northern  borders.  Without  the 
outstanding  co-operation  and  assistance  oi 
the  people  living  In  the  areas  In  which  ter- 
rorist activities  have  taken  place,  the  task  ot 
the  Forces  would  have  been  Infinitely  more 
difficult. 

Independence  Day,  celebrated  as  a  national 
holiday  in  this  country,  Is  the  most  appro- 
priate occasion  for  me  to  express,  on  behalf 
of  my  Government  and  the  people  of  Rhode- 
sia, our  deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  for 
the  wonderful  material  and  moral  support 
and  sympathy  which  our  friends  from  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world  continue  to  give  us 
in  our  determination  to  preserve  our  In- 
dependence, 

The  material  aid  which  has  been  provided 
so  generously  In  our  country's  battle  to  over- 
come the  effects  of  sanctions,  has  been  ol 
great  value  to  our  hospitals,  schools,  the  Se- 
curity Forces,  the  mining  Industry  and  other 
sectors  of  our  economic  life. 

Important  though  this  material  aid  ha.- 
been.  It  Is  the  spirit  in  which  all  this  help 
has  been  given  that  has  created  such  a  deep 
and  lasting  Impression  amongst  our  people. 

Seldom  a  day  passes  without  some  message 
fii   goodwill  to  sustain  and  encourage  us  in 
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ovir  struggle  to  develop  Rhodesia's  potential 
for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people. 

To  you,  your  friends  and  families,  I  would 
simply  say  this:  "For  the  support  which  has 
been  such  a  great  inspiration  to  us  all,  we 
thank  you." 

I  From  the  Rhodesia  Herald,  Nov,  0,  19691 
Sick  African  Detained  in  United  Kingdom 
Over  Passport 
An  African  businessman  who  was  once 
host  to  the  British  Commonwealth  Secretary, 
Mr,  George  Thomson,  was  placed  In  detention 
recently  when  he  flew  Into  London  en  route 
from  America — because  he  refused  to  ex- 
change his  Rhodesian  passport  for  a  British 
one. 

During  his  ordeal.  Mr.  Henry  Mpumulo 
Ncube  (55)  of  Gwanda  District,  suffered  a 
recurrence  of  a  heart  attack  which  first 
struck  him  during  his  American  visit,  says 
a  Ministry  of  Information  Statement, 

Mr,  Ncube  was  detained  as  he  was  being 
pushed  in  a  wheelchair  from  the  trans- 
atlantic flight  at  London  Airport, 

"I  was  taken  to  a  small  room  and  ques- 
tioned about  my  Rhodesian  passport.  Officials 
asked  me  whether  I  realized  that  Rhodesia 
was  an  enemy  of  Britain,  and  said  that  I 
had  no  business  having  a  Rhodesian  pass- 
port." he  said. 

"When  I  told  them  that  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned  Rhodesia  was  not  an  enemy  of 
Britain  they  suggested  I  change  my  passport 
for  a  British  one. 

"I  refused  to  do  this  because  I  felt  It 
might  cause  trouble  when  I  got  back  to 
Rhodesia." 

Mr.  Ncube  was  then  wheeled  to  a  waiting 
car  and  driven  to  the  nearby  Skyway  Hotel, 
continues  the  Ministry  statement. 

"They  took  me  to  a  room  and  kept  me 
under  detention  for  three  days.  I  had  to  share 
the  room  with  two  uniformed  officials  who 
took  it  in  turns  to  guard  me."  he  said.  "When- 
ever they  went  out  they  locked  the  door  and 
removed  the  key.  I  felt  like  a  criminal." 
Among  the  documents  confiscated  on  his 
arrival  in  London  was  a  letter  from  a  doctor 
describing  his  heart  complaint  and  instruct- 
ing that  he  should  not  be  worried  or  exerted. 
Soon  after  he  was  detained,  Mr.  Ncube  suf- 
fered the  second  attack.  A  doctor  was  sum- 
moned the  following  morning,  and  he  was 
given  treatment.  He  was  also  permitted  to 
have  some  friends  In  London  to  visit  him 
after  the  attack. 

On  the  third  day  after  his  detention.  Mr. 
Ncube  received  a  telephone  call  from  the 
Chief  Immigration  Officer  who  told  him  that 
ho  was  free  and  that  he  would  be  allowed 
to  visit  his  friends  before  leaving  for  Rho- 
desia. 

But  he  was  later  warned  by  a  woman  In 
uniform  that  unless  he  caught  the  plane  the 
following  day  he  would  be  arrested. 

"I  was  very  upset  by  this.  I  have  no  politi- 
cal affiliations  and  I  Just  could  not  under- 
stand their  attitude,  esi>eclally  since  I  enter- 
tained a  British  Cabinet  Minister,  Mr.  George 
Thomson,  in  my  home  last  year," 

The  statement  says  Mr.  Ncube  contrasted 
the  treatment  he  had  received  In  America — 
where  he  had  been  on  a  four-month  lecture 
tour  as  a  guest  of  the  Brethren  in  Christ 
Church.  "I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
way  in  which  I  was  treated  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  very  different  in  London, '  he 
said. 

On  the  day  of  his  departure,  his  docu- 
ments. Including  his  Rhodesian  passport, 
were  returned  to  him. 

But  in  his  haste  to  depart,  he  left  behind 
two  Items  of  photographic  equipment — a 
gift  from  his  friends  in  the  United  States, 

Mr.  Ncube  Is  now  convalescing  at  his  home 
among  the  granite  kopjes  of  the  Gwanda 
District. 

"It  is  wonderful  to  be  back  in  Rhodesia 
with  my  ■wife  and  children,"  he  said. 
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Extract  From  a  Speech  Made  by  Mb.  Stewart. 
BHmsH  Foreign  Minister  to  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  on  September  22,  1969 
In  Rhodesia,  the  Illegal  regime  remains  In 
power,  having  rejected  the  repeated  offers 
made  by  Britain  of  terms  designed  to  secure 
an  honourable  settlement,  it  remains  in 
power,  a  tyranny,  uiiashamedly  based  on  ra- 
cial doctrines.  All  tyrannies  are  odious  but 
at  the  present  point  in  history  those  based  on 
racial  doctrines  are  the  most  odious  and  the 
most  dangerous.  Mankind  is  distinguished 
from  the  brutes  by  his  capacity  for  compas- 
sion, for  Justice  and  for  reason.  To  tyrannize 
over  anyone  Is  to  depart  from  compassion.  To 
deny  anyone  his  political  rights  Is  to  depart 
from  Justice.  But  to  do  these  things  on  the 
basis  of  bogus  theories  of  racial  supremacy  Is 
to  depart  from  reason  as  well. 

But  although  this  regime  remains  at  pres- 
ent in  jxiwer,  It  lives  in  isolation  from  the 
world,  earning  the  detestation  of  the  world 
and  cut  off  by  the  operation  of  sanctions 
from  the  bright  economic  future  which 
should  be  the  birthright  of  its  peoples  but 
which  is  denied  to  them  by  the  operation  of 
racial  doctrines.  We  in  the  United  Kingdom 
have  made  very  clear  the  legal  and  diplo- 
matic nature  of  this  Isolation.  The  Governor, 
Sir  Humphrey  Gubbs,  having  served  most 
valiantly,  has  now  rightly  resigned  his  office. 
We  have  recalled  our  mission  from  Salis- 
bury. Rhodesia  House  in  London  stands 
empty.  These  were  right  and  necessary  meas- 
ures. What  more  needs  to  be  done? 

I  know  there  Is  a  body  of  opinion  in  this 
Assembly  which  believes  that  the  United 
Kingdom  should  use  force  to  bring  down 
this  regime.  But  to  light  the  torch  of  war 
in  southern  Africa  would  lead  to  every  kind 
of  terrible  consequence  without  any  guaran- 
tee whatever  that  the  outcome  would  be 
swifter  or  politically  more  desirable  than 
could  be  achieved  by  the  present  course  of 
action,  that  is  to  say,  the  steady  and  reso- 
lute application  of  sanctions.  This  is  why  I 
have  spoken  of  the  Importance  of  observing 
Security  Council  resolutions.  There  stands  on 
our  records  resolution  253  of  29th  May  1968. 
From  the  resolution  sprang  a  Committee 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  sanctions. 
All  Member  states  should  do  everything  In 
their  pKjwer  to  co-operate  with  that  Com- 
mittee. The  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom, mindful  of  its  special  responsibility, 
has  given  maximum  assistance.  We  nave  so 
far  submitted  over  fifty  reports  of  cases  of 
suspected  sanctions  breaking.  The  action 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  these  reports 
has  been  encouraging  and  in  an  Increasing 
number  of  cases  has  frusUated  Rhodesian 
exports.  It  Is  on  these  lines  we  must  pro- 
ceed. To  i>ass  resolutions  demanding  the  use 
of  force,  or  demanding  a  total  economic 
confrontation  ■with  other  States  in  southern 
Africa,  is  to  commit  the  error  against  which 
you,  Madame  President  warned  us  In  the 
passage  of  your  speech  which  I  quoted  ear- 
lier. It  would  be  particularly  foolish  to  com- 
mit this  error  when  we  have  near  to  our 
hands  a  practical  and  effective  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, which  Is  to  see  that  the  Important 
resolution  253  (1968)  is  rigorously  observed 
both  In  letter  and  in  spirit. 

Rhodesia  United  in  Face  of  Terrorism 

AFRICANS     and     EUROPEANS     CO-OPERATE     Fl'LLY 
AGAINST    OUTSIDERS 

"One  of  the  most  Impressive  achievements 
of  the  present  Rhodesian  Government  has 
been  its  ability  to  enlist  all  members  of  the 
nation  in  the  counterlnsurgency  struggle." 
This  was  stated  In  evidence  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Africa  on  November  7  by 
Walter  Darnell  Jacobs,  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment and  Politics  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. He  explained  how  revolutionaries  based 
in  Zambia  had  failed  in  their  aim  of  or- 
ganising resistance  against  the  Salisbury 
Government  mainly  because  the  African  pop- 
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Illation   of   Rhodesia   had   co-operated   with 
Europeans  against  outsiders. 

"This  demonstration  of  loyalty  to  Rhodesia 
without  racial  qualifications  may  represent 
a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Marxist-Len- 
inist wars  of  national  liberation."  saW  Pro- 
les.^or  Jacobs. 

Z.^Pr     AND     ZANf     COMMTNIST 

Professor  Jacobs  categorically  descrii.cJ 
ZAPU  and  EANU,  the  two  political  organisa- 
tions which  are  banned  in  Rhodesia,  as  ex- 
tensions of  the  Communist  Parties  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China.  In  support  of  his 
contention,  he  quoted  a  statement  by  R 
Ulyansky  in  Kommunist  Nov.  11,  1969  which 
continues  the  praise  from  Moscow  of  ZAPU. 
ZANU  is  mentioned  as  "a  Maoist  breakaway 
type  organisation." 

"In  the  Western  press."  continued  Pro- 
fessor Jacobs,  "these  two  organisations,  ZA- 
PU and  ZANU,  are  frequently  described  as 
•freedom  movements  "  or  "liberation  groups" 
or  even  nationalist  political  parties  ",  In 
l.ict.  ihey  are  local  extensions  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  China.  The  failure  of 
ZAPU  and  ZANU  to  gain  support  inside  Rho- 
desia would  have  signaled  their  demise  long 
ago  had  it  not  been  for  the  International 
patronage  available  from  Moscow  or  Peking. 

"The  threat  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  Rho- 
desia remains  acute.  It  is  acute  because  of 
the  Soviet  support  of  ZAPU  and  the  Chinese 
support   ol   ZANU. 

"It  IS  not  acute  because  of  any  native 
Rhodesian  support  of  the  would-be  guer- 
rillas." 

RHODESIA    IS    A    STATE 

Professor  Jacobs  also  had  some  comments 
on  the  new  Rhodesian  Constitution  which 
was  overwhelmingly  endorsed  by  a  refer- 
endum of  voters  in  June.  1969. 

"The  Government  in  Salisbury."  he  said, 
"maintains  that  it  has  earned  the  right  to 
elaborate  a  constitution  for  the  country. 
It  has,  it  is  argued,  made  good  its  revolution 
against  Great  Britain;  it  has  established  its 
sovereignty  over  the  national  territory:  it 
has  maintained  domestic  peace;  it  has  been 
able  to  protect  the  state  from  outside  ene- 
mies and  It  has  won  the  allegiance  of  its 
citizens.  These  claims  may  be  open  to  some 
dispute  but  few  can  deny  that  the  govern- 
ment in  Salisbury  does  meet  the  minimum 
standards  of  international  law  for  definition 
as  a  state.  Other  members  of  the  world  com- 
munity may  disapprove  of  the  Rhodesian 
type  of  government  but  they  mvist  admit  the 
factual  existence  of  an  operating  state  sys- 
tem there.  This  operating  state  system  is 
factually  independent  of  the  United  King- 
dom, It  meets  the  norm  necessary  to  be 
called  a  state, 

"As  a  state,  with  a  government  elected  by 
legallv  established  electoral  processes.  Rho- 
desia "imputes  to  itself  the  ability  to  elabo- 
rate and  promulgate  a  new  constitution." 

KEEP    CONSULATE    OPEN 

Professor  Jacobs  concluded  his  testimony 
by  referring  to  the  primary  objective  of  the 
hearings — the  question  of  the  presence  of 
the  US,  Consulate  in  Salisbury. 

"I  would  suggest  in  all  humility."  he  said, 
"that  nothing  Is  to  be  gained  by  removing 
our  consular  representation  In  Salisbury.  It 
is  there.  It  serves  our  national  Interest  In 
some  small  respects  at  least.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  part  of  minor  wisdom  to  retain  it 
there  and  assign  It  the  mission  of  watchful 
observation,  thoughtful  reporting  and  simple 
presence. 

"Our  national  purpose,"  he  said,  "is  not  the 
influence  of  the  internal  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions. We  do.  nevertheless,  need  and  deserve 
the  best  possible  information  on  the  course 
of  events  in  all  areas  of  the  world  that  may— 
In  whatever  eventuality — affect  our  inter- 
ests," 

Professor  Jacobs  In  Introducing  his  evi- 
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dence  explained  that  he  has  baaed  his  knowl- 
edge of  Rhodesia  on  study  and  two  visits 
to  that  country  during  which  he  was  able 
to  talk  to  Mr.  Ian  Smith.  Mr.  Jack  Howman 
(Minister  for  External  Affairs).  Mr.  Desmond 
Lardner  Burke  (minister  of  Justice)  and 
other  members  of  the  government  and  Rho- 
desia Front.  He  stdd  that  he  was  also  able  to 
talk  with  private  citizens,  with  persons  op- 
posed to  the  governmental  policies  and  gen- 
erally with  representatives  of  all  races  and 
cultural  groupings  Inside  Rhodesia. 

RuoDrsiAN  Sanctions  Counter  Prodttctivb: 
United  Nations  and  United  States  Booced 
IN  FtmLrTT 

Charles  Burton  Marshall.  Paul  Nltze  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Politics  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies  told  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  that  he  had  told  a  friend  at  the  time 
Rhodeslan  sanctions  were  originally  pro- 
posed 4  years  ago  that  the  notion  of  effect- 
ing a  political  transformation  by  applying 
commercial  restrictions  and  punishments  of 
the  sort  under  oontemplatlon  struck  him  as 
bordering  on  fantasy.  "By  credvilously  at- 
tempting that  oourse."  he  said  "the  United 
Nations,  and  the  United  States  along  with 
It,  would  In  all  probability  succeed  only  In 
producing  unintended  and  contraproductlve 
rMult«  and  find  themselves  bogged  In 
nitiiitiesr" 

Professor  Marshall  said  that  results  pro- 
jected In  applying  Fanctlons  to  Rhodesia 
were  deprivation  and  economic  dislocation, 
compounding  of  Internal  ditBcultles  to  a  de- 
gree making  It  Impossible  to  continue  gov- 
ernlng,  erosion  and  destruction  of  a  f>olltlcal 
base,  then  either  a  popular  upsurge  to  sup- 
plant the  regime,  or  Its  capitulation  and 
finally  a  contrite  submission  to  British 
terms. 

"At  the  outset."  he  said,  "the  British 
Prime  Minister  forecast  realisation  of  these 
results  In  a  matter  of  weeks.  More  recently, 
in  a  T.V.  interview,  he  has  observed  that, 
Appomattox  has  been  a  long  time  coming.' 

"According  to  an  analysis  In  the  Johan- 
nesburg Financial  Mail,  for  August  22.  1969." 
continued  Marshall,  "the  mid-year  data  In- 
dicate a  probable  gross  domestic  product 
of  429m.  pounds  ($1200m.)  for  this  year  com- 
pared with  352m.  pounds  ((986m.)  In  1965 
and  389m.  pounds  (•1089m.)  In  1968.  Dis- 
counted for  Inflationary  factors,  the  rate  of 
Increase  this  year  la  projected  at  8  to  10 
percent.  The  political  base  of  the  regime 
appears  to  have  been  drastically  strength- 
ened. I  believe  the  governing  apparatus  Is 
administratively  much  stronger  than  It  was 
at  the  onset  of  sanctions.  The  last  Jurldlc 
moorings  to  Britain  have  been  cut." 

Professor  Marshall  noted  that  these  de- 
velopments and  the  fact  that  Rhodesia  Is 
going  ahead  with  a  new  Republican  con- 
stitution were  surely  a  departure  from  what 
the  U.N.  Security  Couxicll  had  In  mind  when 
It  chose  the  economic  weapon. 

BBITISH    GOVERNMENT    MISLED 

"Surely."  said  Marshall,  "the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  misled,  and  in  turn  did  soma 
misleading  about  the  technical  aspects  of 
sanctions.  The  theone  Is  expounded  in  a  col- 
umn by  C.  Gordon  Tether  In  The  Financial 
Times  of  London  for  June  13,  1969.  One  fal- 
lacy, he  observes,  was  In  assuming  that 
policing  .25  per  cent  of  International  trade 
would  be  easy  merely  because  of  the  small 
volume  involved.  The  assumption  turns  re- 
ality upside  down.  Technically  a  .small  vol- 
ume of  trade  Is  much  harder  to  Impinge  on 
by  embargo  than  a  large  one." 

Professor  Marshall  said  that  Hansard  (the 
verbatim  report  of  proceedings  in  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Conunons)  and  British  litera- 
ture abounds  with  evidence  of  the  fallacy 
that  sanctions  have  forced  the  Rhodeelan 
economy  Into  passivity.  "Such,"  he  said,  "Is 
not  the  way  things  work  out  In  practice. 
The  affected  economy  adapts.  That  is  what 
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has  happened  In  Rhodesia.  Its  productive 
plant  has  developed  versatility  previously 
undreamed  of.  An  expertise  in  patent  in- 
fringement has  sprung  up.  Some  150  prod- 
ucts previously  Imported  are  reported  to  be 
made  locally  now.  My  own  belief  Is  that  the 
figure  Is  probably  not  far  off  truth  and  may 
even  be  accurate." 

EFFECT    OF    ISOLATION 

Marsh.^11  referred  to  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Ball's  remarks  In  his 
book.  "The  Discipline  of  Power."  in  which  he 
thinks  the  Idea  of  influence  through  ostra- 
cism is  a  fatuity. 

"I  agree."  said  Marshall.  "My  own  observa- 
tions in  a  week's  visit  in  Salisbury  a  year  and 
two  months  ago  convinced  me  that  the  les- 
sening of  communications  between  ourselves 
and  Rhode.^ia  has  done  no  good  whatsoever 
lor  our  purposes  and  has  probably  done 
harm.  George  Balls  metaphors  about  the  ad- 
vantages of  ventilation  in  preference  to 
closed  windows  applies  here.  To  altogether 
too  great  a  degree,  Rhodesians'  contacts  with 
western  outsiders,  especially  since  sanctions, 
have  been  with  people  whom  I  would  cate- 
gorize as  far-right  dogmatists  and  the  result 
has  been  to  add  to  right  wing  proclivities.  " 

He  Illustrated  other  effects  of  ostracism 
and  beleaguerment  by  recalling  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  Rhodeslan  whose  role  in  the 
frustration  of  sanctions  has  been  an  Im- 
portant one.  "He  had  been  an  opponent  of 
the  Rhodesia  Front  and  the  unilateral  dec- 
laration of  independence,  disposed  to  em- 
phasize British  ties  rather  than  Rhodeslan 
identity.  The  British  government's  action  In 
summoning  the  whole  world  Into  economic 
hostilities  against  Rhodesia,  and  Britain's 
failure  to  assert  on  the  local  scene  the  au- 
thority which  It  claimed  before  the  world  to 
have,  had  altered  that.  He  recalled  the  con- 
tent of  the  coronation  oath,  and  drew  a 
parallel  to  the  case  of  James  II.  He  felt 
absolved  from  British  alleglence.  and  there- 
upon, as  he  expressed  it.  devoted  his  energy 
and  Imagination  to  ways  of  beating  sanc- 
tions. That  response,  multiplied  many  times, 
has  been  a  factor  In  solidifying  the  regime's 
political  support  and  in  building  up  its  ad- 
ministrative effectiveness." 


Bainsii    Assessment   of   Sanction    ErrEcr 

ElUlONEOUS 

Professor  Marshall  drew  attention  to  the 
November  3rd  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Trustee- 
ship Committee.  "The  British  spokesman," 
he  said,  "was  reported  as  saying  that  It  was 
the  policy  of  his  government  to  maintain 
the  pressure  of  sanctions  and  International 
Isolation  In  order  to  create  a  new  situation 
in  Rhodesia."  He  went  on  to  declare  anew 
Britain's  aversion  for  using  force  in  the 
area.  He  acknowledged  that  sanctions  had 
not  exerted  the  required  degree  of  pressure 
to  bring  the  regime  to  the  point  of  settle- 
ment on  terms  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  British  government  and  world  opin- 
ion. On  the  other  hand,  he  went  on.  they  had 
had  very  Important  effects  in  other  direc- 
tions in  that  they  had  denied  Rhodesia  the 
degree  of  development  and  outside  capital 
investment  essential  to  the  territory's  econ- 
omy If  It  were  not  to  stagnate.  So  long  as 
sanctions  were  maintained,  he  concluded, 
Rhodesia's  economy  would  never  attain 
buoyancy. 

"His  prognosis  Is  subject  to  doubt,  for 
British  assessments  of  the  effects  of  sanctions 
have  been  conslstenly  In  error  for  four  years. 
That,  however.  Is  not  the  point.  As  he  put 
the  matter,  so  long  as  sanctions  were  main- 
tained. Rhodesia's  economy  would  never  at- 
tain buoyancy.  So  the  awesome  powers  of 
chapter  VII  are  employed  not  for  the  pur- 
pose envisaged — that  Is,  the  preservation  of 
peace — but  for  the  retributive  purpose  of 
preventing  a  certain  economy  from  attain- 
ing a  degree  of  bounce  or  vitality.  I  know  of 
no  precept  la  the  charter  to  Justify  such  a 
purpose." 
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Nyerere  Bows  TO  Zanzibar  Pressure 
(By  Roy  Lewis) 

President  Julius  Nyerere  of  Tanzania  Is 
one  of  those  leaders  thrown  up  by  the  former 
colonial  empire  who.  as  national  figures  In 
their  owrn  countries,  have  been  able  to  take 
a  strongly  moral  line — not  only  about  the 
proper  behaviour  of  States,  but  about  the 
proper  behaviour  of  politicians,  offlclals  and 
others 

He  broke  with  Britain  because  or  Its 
"double  standards  "  In  respect  of  Rhodeslan 
Independence  compared  with  the  Independ- 
ence fo  other  colonies. 

In  his  Arusha  declaration  he  laid  down 
extensive  standards  of  public  morality.  In 
many  of  his  speeches  and  lectures  to  his  own 
people  as  '  Mwallmu"  (the  teacher)  he  has 
emphasized  the  Importance  of  a  Just  society. 

His  admirers  will  be  the  more  anxious 
for  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
wlilch  have  led  to  the  handing  over  to 
the  Zanzibar  revolutionary  Government  of 
three  former  Ministers  In  Us  Revolutionary 
Council — Othman  Sharlff.  Kasslm  Hanga  and 
All  Mwani^e  Tanibwe. 

NO  JUSTICE 

Dr.  Nyerere,  of  course,  knows  perfectly 
well  that  there  is  no  formal  system  of  Justice 
or  courts  In  the  Zanzibar  regime  led  by  Abeld 
Karume.  First  Vice-President  of  Tanzania. 

This  Is  underlined  by  the  announcement 
that  when  courts  are  constituted  there  will 
be  no  appeals  from  them  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal  for  Eastern  Africa. 

In  these  circumstances,  all  that  we  know 
about  the  results  of  a  recent  trial  of  16 
men  for  jUottiug  against  Mr.  Karume  Is 
that  four  were  put  to  death,  11  given  10 
years'    Imprisonment,   and   one   acquitted. 

But  I  have  no  doubt  that  Othman  Sha- 
rilT  and  Kasslm  Hanga  are  among  those 
killed.  I  am  told  there  Is  "Irrefutable  evi- 
dence" of  their  guilt,  but  It  is  all  secret 
and  cannot — as  yet — be  released  to  the 
world. 

Othman  Sharlff.  until  a  few  weeks  ago. 
was  in  fact  living  specifically  under  Presi- 
dent Nyerere's  protection,  though  he  was 
worried  about  the  rumours  going  round 
about  him. 

Kasslm  Hanga.  formerly  Vice-President  of 
Zanzibar  and  the  Minister  of  Union  Affairs 
In  Dar  es  Salaam,  was  actually  in  receipt  of 
a  pension  from  the  President,  which  he  was 
given    after   being   released   from   detention. 

He  returned  from  Guinea  In  1967  (his 
wife  is  GuLnean)  with  an  understanding 
that  he.  too.  had  Mr.  Nyerere's  protection 
and  With  a  letter  from  President  Sekou 
Toure. 

TRICHTENED  MAN 

He  was  detained  two  days  later. 

Othman  Sharlff,  like  Mr.  Hanga.  was  a 
member  of  the  Revolutionary  Council  which 
took  over  Zanzibar  from  the  Sultan  In  the 
coup  of  January  1964.  He  was  Minister 
of  Education,  and  a  frightened  one — as  I 
saw  when  I  visited  him  In  his  house  In  those 
days. 

He  was  relieved  to  become  Zanzibar's 
High  Commissioner  in  London  when  Mr. 
Sandys  recognized  the  regime,  and  then, 
when  the  two  countries  united,  to  be  sent 
as    Tanzania's    ambassador    to    Washington. 

When  Mr.  Nyerere  broke  relations  with 
the  United  States,  he  did  not  wish  to  return. 

ILX-TREATKD 

President  Nyerere  persuaded  him  to  do  so 
In  1965.  Just  before  leaving  on  a  world  tour. 

While  the  President  was  away.  Mr.  Karume 
was  In  charge  In  Tanzania  and  had  Mr. 
Sharlff  taken  to  Zanzibar,  where  he  was 
threatened  and  Ill-treated  In  prison  until 
he  signed  a  "confession"  that  he  had  plotted 
against  the  Council. 

When  he  was  told  of  this.  Mr.  Nyerere  was 
appalled.  He  intervened,  and  had  Sharlff 
brought  to  Dar  es  Salaam,  where  he  lived 
for  some  time  In  State  Hous«  under  guard. 
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He  was  assured  of  the  President's  personal 
protection,  and  finally  went  to  London  to 
bring   his   two   wives   and   family   home. 

Even  then  he  hesitated,  but  got  a  fur- 
ther guarantee  of  his  safety,  and  finally 
settled  down  as  a  veterinary  officer  (for  some 
time  with  a  police  guard).  Everyone  who 
met  him  (as  I  did)  knows  how  keen  he  was 
to  keep  out  of  politics — and  how  he  feared 
that  Mr.  Karume  was  after  him. 

In  the  past  year,  however,  much  has  been 
happening  In  Tanzania.  A  trial  of  a  number 
of  officials,  once  close  to  Mr.  Nyerere.  Is  In 
the  offing,  and  perhaps  more  will  emerge 
then. 

All  that  Is  known  Is  that  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Mr.  Karume  demanded  Othman  Sharlff,  Kas- 
slm Hange  and  All  Mwange  Tambwe  from 
Mr.  Nyerere,  who  at  first  refused  to  hand 
Sharlff  over. 

Finally  he  promised  to  do  so  If  Mr.  Karume 
could  give  him  irrefutable  evidence  of  his 
guilt.  In  a  day.  Mr.  Karume  flew  to  Zanzibar 
and  back,  and  produced  what  Is  said  to  be 
that  proof. 

ORDER     SIGNED 

The  President  then  signed  the  order  that 
consigned  Sharlff  to  his  fate. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  President 
Nyerere  Is  shackled  with  the  Impossible  situ- 
ation In  Zanzibar.  But  the  Island's  associa- 
tion with  the  mainland,  far  from  restoring 
Zanzibar  to  normality,  appears  to  be  spread- 
ing Zanzibar's  arbitrary  rule  to  Tanganyika. 

The  importance  of  the  Chinese  in  Zanzi- 
bar, and  now  in  building  the  Tanzania- 
Zambia  railway,  may  afford  some  explanation. 


MORATORIUM-HANOI  AXIS— 22 
MORE  AMERICAN  DEAD 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cas- 
ualty list  from  the  new  Communist  of- 
fensive in  South  'Vietnam  Is  morbid 
proof  of  the  close  liaison  of  the  Reds 
in  Hanoi  with  their  "dear  American 
friends"  leading  the  moratorium  in  the 
United  States 

Monday  of  this  week,  a  Vletcong  doc- 
ument captured  near  Saigon  revealed 
that  the  Red  enemy  was  ordered  to  make 
intensive  attacks  in  that  region  to  sup- 
port the  antiwar  protest  on  Washington. 

Last  night's  papers  showed  that  in 
the  new  offensive,  spurred  on  and  en- 
couraged by  the  moratorium,  22  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  have  been  killed  and 
53  wounded. 

It  is  a  strange  freedom  of  speech  and 
dissent  to  kill  youi  own  people.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  these 
American  casualties  were  killed  by  the 
peace  fakers  of  the  moratorium  mob 
just  as  certainly  as  if  they  had  pulled 
the  trigger  themselves.  In  these  deaths, 
the  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
have  become  the  agents  of  their  "dear 
American  friends." 

The  guilt — the  blood  of  these  Ameri- 
can casualties — is  on  the  hands  of  every 
moratorium  participant.  The  fifth  col- 
umn should  take  off  its  mask  of  peace 
and  parade  in  their  black  pajama  uni- 
form. 

I  include  several  related  news  clip- 
pings: 
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I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Nov.  10,  19691 
Vietnam:  Foe  Orders  Attacks  Timed  to  US. 
March 
Saigon. — A  Viet  Cong  document  found  30 
miles  east  of  Saigon  calls  for  Intensive  at- 
tacks m  that  region  this  weekend  to  sup- 
port the  anti-war  protest  march  on  Wash- 
ington Saturday,  official  sources  said  today. 
The  sources  said  the  document  was  taken 
last   Tuesday    from   the    body   of    either    a 
courier  or  a  liaison  officer  who  was  killed  In 
a  fireflght  with  Australian  forces. 

The  directive,  believed  to  have  been  Issued 
by  the  Viet  Cong's  local  headquarters  at 
Vung  Tau.  was  dated  Oct.  27. 

It  said:  "In  support  of  the  upcoming 
struggle  of  the  American  people  for  peace 
of  South  Vietnam  and  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops  from  South  Vietnam,  we  are  to 
launch  Intensive  attacks  in  all  aspects  on 
the  enemy  on  Nov.  14-15." 

The  directive  called  on  Viet  Cong  forces 
to  kill  officials  representing  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment In  hamlets  and  villages  "to  gradu- 
ally break  loose  the  administrative  grip  and 
to  accelerate  the  annihilation  movement  In 
support  of  the  struggle  campaign  for  peace 
which  will  be  initiated  by  the  American 
people  on  Nov.  15." 

The  allied  sources  said  the  directive  may 
have  been  issued  only  for  propaganda  and 
psychological  purposes  to  boost  the  morale 
of  the  Viet  Cong  and  that  the  attacks  may 
not  be  made. 

North  Vietnamese  troops  kept  up  their 
pressure  In  the  Mekong  Delta  and  In  the 
Central  Highlands.  In  the  delta  they  am- 
bushed a  South  Vietnamese  convoy  and 
mauled  a  platoon  of  militiamen.  In  the  high- 
lands they  attacked  an  American  airfield. 

Nine  militiamen  were  killed  and  seven 
wounded  when  a  North  Vietnamese  force 
overran  an  outpost  manned  by  35  men  near 
the  district  town  of  Trl  Ton  In  the  Seven 
Mountains  region.  There  was  no  word  of 
enemy  casualties. 

The  North  Vietnamese  at  the  same  time 
shelled  Trl  Ton  and  another  militia  position 
nearby,  wounding  11  civilians  and  three 
militiamen. 

South  Vietnamese  headquarters  said  51  of 
the  enemy  were  killed  In  the  ambush  which 
occurred  yesterday  In  the  same  general  area 
near  the  Cambodian  border  125  miles  south- 
west of  Saigon.  Damage  to  the  convoy  in- 
cluded three  soldiers  killed,  seven  wounded 
and  six  trucks  destroyed. 

REDS    SET    OFF    MINES 

Two  North  Vietnamese  regiments  which 
Infiltrated  deep  into  the  delta  last  summer 
have  lost  221  men  killed  In  five  days  of  fight- 
ing in  the  Seven  mountains  area  and  farther 
south  at  the  edge  of  the  forbiddng  U  Minh 
Forest. 

Government  casualties  total  52  killed  and 
178  wounded  in  the  two  areas  since  Thurs- 
day. 

"The  truck  convoy  was  shifting  155  mm. 
howitzers  in  the  Seven  Mountains  region  six 
miles  east  of  the  Cambodian  border  when  the 
North  Vietnamese  set  off  mines  and  then  at- 
tacked with  rocket  grenades  and  machine 
guns. 

Armored  personnel  carriers  accompanying 
the  convoy  returned  the  fire  with  .50-calil>er 
machine  guns,  and  American  helicopter  gun- 
ships  swooped  down  on  the  enemy  troops 
firing  rockets  and  machine  guns.  Thirty-two 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  dead  were  credited 
to  the  helicopter  fire. 

About  a  dozen  North  Vietnamese  comman- 
dos firing  rockets  and  grenades  broke  into 
the  big  American  helicopter  strip  at  Ban  Me 
Thuot.  a  major  military  operations  center  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Central  Highlands 
160  miles  northeast  of  Saigon. 

Eight  Americans  were  wounded,  and  one 
truck    was    destroyed.    But    30    helicopters 
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parked  along  the  asphalt  runway  escaped 
damage  when  U.S.  security  forces  quickly 
drove  off  the  enemy  sappers. 

The  body  of  one  North  Vietnamese  was 
found  Inside  the  base,  and  there  were  nu- 
merous blood  trails  left  by  wounded  enemy 
soldiers  who  managed  to  get  away.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  attack  apparently  was  to  knock 
out  American  helicopters  supporting  govern- 
ment troops  who  have  been  fighting  North 
Vietnamese  troops  In  nearby  areas  along  the 
Cambodian  border  for  the  past  two  weeks. 

Elsewhere,  only  small  clashes  were  re- 
ported. 

The  US  Command  said  there  were  16 
enemy  rocket  and  mortar  attacks  last  night, 
and  nine  caused  casualties  or  damage. 

In  Saigon,  police  sources  said  police  had 
raided  a  house  in  Cholon.  Saigon's  Chinese 
quarter,  and  arrested  13  members  of  a  Viet 
Cong  sapper  squad  who  were  planning  to  as- 
sassinate Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Cao  Van 
Vien  and  his  family.  The  sources  said  they 
found  a  57  mm  recoilless  rifle.  10  Chinese  pis- 
tols, four  rifles  and  about  85  pounds  of  ex- 
plosives in  the  house. 

Officials  in  Saigon  said  Viet  Cong  terror- 
ists killed  64  persons  last  week,  wounded  143 
and  kidnaped  37  others  in  increased  attacks 
across  South  Vietnam.  Twenty-three  of  the 
dead  were  reported  to  have  been  national 
police,  village  militia  or  village  officials. 

The  U.S.  Command  said  American  troop 
strength  has  been  cut  to  490,700— only  6.700 
over  the  goal  of  484.000  to  be  reached  by 
Dec.  15  under  the  current  withdrawal  time- 
table. It  is  the  lowest  U.S.  troop  strength 
since  Dec.  31.  1967.  when  there  were  485,000 
Americans  in  Vietnam. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star. 

Nov.    13.    19691 

GI's  Su^Ui  at  DMZ  in  Big  Red  Attack 

Saigon. — North  Vietnamese  forces  mounted 
their  biggest  single  ground  assault  along  the 
demilitarized  zone  since  the  U.S.  bombing 
halt  more  than  a  year  ago.  losing  105  troops 
but  killing  22  Americans  and  wounding  53 
others,  military  spokesmen  reported  today. 

Two  American  helicopters  also  were  shot 
down.  The  American  casualties  included  one 
helicopter  crewman  killed  and  four  wounded. 

The  17-hour  battle — fought  six  miles 
southwest  of  the  allied  outpost  at  Con  Thien 
and  3'2  miles  below  the  demiUtarlzed  zone — 
lasted  from  yesterday  afternoon  until  dawn 
today. 

Oiie  American  company — reportedly  out- 
numbered as  much  as  3  to  1  when  an  esti- 
mated 500  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  at- 
tacked their  night  bivouac  in  the  predawn 
hours  today — suffered  17  men  killed.  The 
company  beat  off  the  attack  with  the  help 
of  tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers,  artillery 
and  helicopter  gunshlps. 

More  than  100  miles  to  the  south.  In  the 
populous  coasUl  lowlands  south  of  Da  Nang. 
130  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  were 
reported  killed  and  58  captured  in  the  heav- 
iest fighting  in  that  region  in  2'^  months 
AUled  casualties  in  eighV  actions  in  the  area 
were  seven  Americans  and  three  South  Viet- 
namese killed  and  26  Americans  and  13  South 
Vietnamese  wounded. 

rlCHTlNG  IN   MEKONG   DELTA 

Another  battle,  on  the  edge  of  the  U  Minh 
forest  m  the  Mekong  Delta,  brought  total 
enemy  casualUes  reported  in  the  past  24 
hours  to  251  killed  and  58  captured. 

The  allied  commands  in  their  weekly 
casualty  summaries  reported  that  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  killed  in  action  last  week 
totaled  97.  a  slight  Increase  over  the  previous 
week,  while  South  Vietnamese  and  enemy 
fatalities  were  the  highest  in  two  months. 
The  summaries  listed  476  government  troops 
and  2.476  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
killed.  Another  698  Americans  were  wounded. 

•Enemy    activity    last   week    increased    by 
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100  per  cent  compared  to  the  previous  week." 
said  the  communique  from  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment. 

The  weeUy  repKJrt  brought  the  total  Amer- 
ic  in  combat  dead  reported  since  Jan.  1, 
1961.  to  30.339  and  the  total  reported  for 
the   enemy   to   SA8.989   In   that   period. 

Since  the  enemy  kicked  off  his  winter- 
spring  offensive  on  Nov.  4,  his  attacks  have 
been  concentratod  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  central  highlands  and  the  Mekong  Delta, 
and  a  spokesman  for  U.S.  Command  termed 
the  attack  yesterday  afternoon  below  the 
demilitarized   zone   "an   Isolated   action." 

"It  Is  something  to  watch."  he  added,  "but 
as  of  now.  we  couldn't  attach  any  significance 
to  it." 

The  fighting  broke  out  shortly  after  noon 
Tuesday  when  troops  of  the  Ist  Brigade  of 
the  U.S.  6th  Mechanized  Infantry  Division 
searching  an  area  where  there  had  been 
fighting  Tuesday  crashed  Into  North  Viet- 
namese forces. 

Heavy  machine-gun  and  rifle  Are  was  ex- 
changed, and  the  Americans  blasted  away 
with  90mm  guns  on  tanks  and  heavy  ma- 
chine guns  mounted  on  armored  personnel 
carriers.  Helicopter  gunshlps  and  artillery 
also  pounded  the  North  Vietnamese  posi- 
tions. 

U.S.    rlREPOWER    SOPERIoa 

The  flghtlng  continued  until  dusk,  then 
the  enemy  troops  pulled  back  under  the 
superior  American  firepower  But  shortly 
after  midnight,  an  estimated  500  North  Viet- 
namese attacked  under  the  cover  of  a  mortar 
barrage  and  smashed  into  the  night  bivouac 
of  the  American  forces  wl»h  rocket  grenades 
and  dynamite  bombs. 

Again  the  Americans  fought  back  with 
their  armor,  helicopter  gunshlps.  artillery 
and  a  twin-engine  AC47  gunshlp,  and  "no 
enemy  penetrated  the  perimeter."  a  US. 
cjmmunlque  said. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC)  Post, 

Thursday.  Nov.  13.  1969] 

Broadcast   Puts   At-thob   Barnet   at   Hanoi 

Talks 

Hanoi  Radio  named  Washington  author 
and  historian  FUcbard  J.  Barnet  yesterday  as 
a  participant  In  a  meeting  to  register  support 
of  "massive  (American)  demonstrations 
against  the  U.S.  aggression  In  Vietnam.'' 

The  meet.ng.  In  Hanoi  Tuesday  nle;ht.  was 
held  by  the  Vietnam  Peace  Committee  and 
the  Vietnam  Committee  For  Solidarity  With 
the  American  People  Hanoi  Radio  said  the 
chairman  of  the  latter  group.  Identified  as 
Prof.  Hoang  Mlnh  Glam.  'warmly  hailed  the 
planned  massive  a»ntlwar  demonstrations  of 
the  American  peopje  .  . ." 

Barnet.  who  serried  in  the  U  S.  Arms  Con- 
tr.'l  and  Disarm. an^'nt  Agency  during  the 
Kennedy  admlnlstiiatlon.  Is  co-director,  with 
Marcus  Ra.skln,  of  1  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  here.  1 

TO  I^AVK  PRIDAT 

According  to  infcfrmed  sources,  Barnet  ar- 
rived In  North  Vleinam  last  Friday,  and  Is 
expected  to  leave  there  this  Friday.  Raskin 
said  Barnet's  mission  Is  "to  Inform  himself 
of  the  specific  negotiating  position  of  North 
Vietnam,"  and  alsa  to  write  about  his  trip 
there  Pew  Americans  have  been  granted 
visas  to  enter  Northlvietnam  In  recent  years. 

Barnett  Is  on  the  advisory  board  of  a 
newly  formed  news  agency  named  Dispatch, 
formed  to  provide  I'In-depth  reporting  on 
important  issues  and  events  for  national 
newspapers   and    the    collegiate   press." 

He  has  been  hlghl  r  critical.  In  writing  and 
speaking,  about  US  policy  in  Vietnam.  His 
latest  book.  TTie  E<ionomy  of  Death,  Is  an 
analysis  of  VB.  defense  spending  and  con- 
cepta. 
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RCMAKKS    PARAPHRASKD 

The  Hanoi  broadcast  Identified  Barnet 
and  William  Meyers  (a  New  York  attorney) 
as  "the  American  lawyer*  delegation  now  vis- 
iting Vietnam."  Their  remarks  at  the  meet- 
ing were  reported  only  In  paraphrased  form. 

Hanoi  Radio  said  Barnett  and  Meyers  "ex- 
pressed the  American  people's  solidarity  with 
the  Just  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  urged  an  Inunedlate  and  complete  with- 
drawal of  U  S.  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 
They  aflirmed  that  the  Vietnamese  people's 
struggle  against  the  U.S.  war  Is  In  conform- 
ity with  the  aspiration  and  Interesta  of  the 
American  people." 

Neither  Harnett's  associates  or  family  here 
could  supply  any  Independent  account  of  the 
remarks  attributed  to  him  In  Hanoi.  Barnet 
Is  expected  back  in  Washington  early  next 
week. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC  )  Evening  Star, 
Nov.  14    1969) 

SoviFT  Press  Prints  Details  or  Antiwar 
March  Here 

Moscow — The  Soviet  press  today  pub- 
lished detailed  accounts  of  U.S.  Moratorium 
demonstrations  against  what  it  called  the 
"dirty  war"  in  Vietnam. 

Tass.  the  Soviet  news  agency,  transmuted 
byllned  articles  from  Its  Washington  and 
New  'yurk  offices.  Including  a  report  on  the 
"March  Against  Death"  at  Arlington 
Cemetery. 

"The  muffled  beat  of  drums  heralded  the 
demonstrations  at  Arlington  Cemetery," 
Tass  said.  "The  echo  of  this  grievous  and 
alarming  sound  swept  over  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery where  many  of  those  who  died  Inglorl- 
ously  in  the  Vietnamese  war  were  burled." 

The  agency  also  quoted  a  variety  of  speak- 
ers including  Dr.  Bienjamln  Spock.  and  said 
that  "protest  meetings  against  the  dirty  war 
in  Vietnam  were  held  during  the  day  In 
front  of  government  otBces  and  In  city 
squares." 


I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Nov.  14,  19691 

Hanoi  Praises  Protests  Against  Wa« 

IN  the  United  States 

( By  Stanley  Kamow) 

Hong  Kong.  November  13. — North  Vietnam 
has  hailed  the  American  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions scheduled  for  this  weekend  as  the 
large-t  and  broulest  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  "Imperialist" 
country. 

An  editorial  In  Hanoi's  authoritative  news- 
paper Nhan  Dan,  transmitted  here  today, 
also  accused  President  Nixon  of  accelerating 
a  "war  of  aggression"  In  Vietnam  despite 
his  pledge  to  end  the  conflict. 

Commenting  on  the  President's  Nov.  3 
.speech,  the  editorial  said  that  Instead  of 
coping  with  "the  waves  of  Indignation  of  the 
the  American  people,"  it  "further  exposed  his 
obdurate,  bellicose  and  aggressive  stand  on 
the  Vietnam  Issue." 

The  editorial  went  on  to  praise  "genuine 
Americans"  who  have  "courageously  spoken 
out  in  the  name  of  the  conscience  of  America 
and  vehemently  condemned  the  immoral,  il- 
legal and  losing  war."  It  added: 

"The  patriotic  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  Is  precisely  the  strtiggle  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  peace  and  Justice." 

attacks  increasing 

The  Nhan  Dan  editorial  came  amid  a  ris- 
ing number  of  recent  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nist statments  attacking  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration and  praising  the  opponents  of  the 
President's  Vietnam  policies. 

Reflected  in  all  these  statement.8  Is  the  ap- 
parent conviction  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and   National   Liberation   Front    (Vletcong) 
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leaders  that  growing  pressures  In  the  US. 
against  White  House  policies  will  eventually 
force  Mr.  Nixon  to  make  concessions  to  the 
Communists. 

In  many  ways,  observers  here  believe,  the 
Communists  regard  the  expanding  American 
peace  movement  to  be  similar  to  the  disaf- 
fection with  the  Indochina  war  that  built 
up  in  Prance  before  1964,  when  the  French 
government  agreed  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Vletmlnh. 

These  observers  point  out.  however,  that 
the  major  difference  between  the  Indochina 
war  and  the  current  conflict  In  Vietnam  is 
that  the  Communists  defeated  the  French 
army  at  Dlenblenphu.  In  Vietnam  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  Commvinlsts  are  far  from  a  mili- 
tary victory. 

AMERICAN    QUOTED 

Still,  evidently  hoping  to  contribute  to  the 
erosion  of  the  Nixon  administration,  promi- 
nent North  Vietnamese  and  Nati  mal  Libera- 
tion Front  spokesmen  have  been  holding 
meetings  within  the  past  few  days  to  encour- 
age U.S.  antiwar  activists. 

An  official  Vietnam  News  Agency  dispatch 
received  here  today,  for  example,  reported 
that  a  Hanoi  meeting  on  Tuesday  featured 
Richard  J.  Barnet.  co-director  of  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies— a  private  Institution  that 
concerns  Itself  with  public  policy  matters — 
and  William  Meyers,  a  director  of  the  Law- 
yers Committee  on  American  Policy  Towards 
Vietnam. 

The  dispatch  quoted  Barnet  as  having  said 
at  the  meeting  that,  "while  war  Is  raging 
abroad,  our  cities  are  falling  apart,  race  Is 
spurred  against  race  and  our  youth  continue 
to  despair." 

According  to  the  Hanoi  agency,  Barnet  con- 
cluded with  the  message  that  "the  Vietnam- 
ese win  continue  to  fight  against  the  aggres- 
sors, the  same  aggressors  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  tight  in  our  own  country." 

In  a  dispatch  transmitted  here  yesterday, 
the  National  Liberation  Front's  Gla  Phong 
news  agency  cited  an  "open  letter"  sent  to 
the  "progressive"  American  people  last  week 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Marie  Ho  Hue  Ba,  a  Catli- 
oUc  priest  in  the  Vletcong  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

Stressing  a  theme  often  used  by  the  Com- 
munists, the  letter  said  that  "once  the 
United  States  has  put  an  end  to  its  war  in 
Vietnam  and  taken  all  Its  troops  home,  good 
conditions  will  be  created  for  the  friendship 
between  tlie  Vietnamese  and  American  peo- 
ples to  develop  fruitfully" 

Now  71.  Ho  Hue  Ba  is  a  veteran  nationalist 
activist  who  claims  to  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Vietnamese  Catholic  hierarchy.  Catho- 
lic officials  In  Saigon  say,  however,  that 
there  Is  no  record  of  his  having  held  a  church 
office. 

Today's  Nhan  Dan  editorial  simultaneously 
criticized  Presldemt  Nixon's  "Vletnamizatlon" 
plan  as  being  aggressive  and  scorned  It  as 
potentially   Ineffective. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  editorial  said,  the  aim 
of  the  plan  is  "merely  to  make  Vietnamese 
fight  Vietnamese  and  carry  out  the  U.S.  neo- 
coloniallst  policy  In  South  Vietnam  by  means 
of  the  puppet  army  and  the  Saigon  puppet 
administration." 

At  the  same  time,  the  editorial  went  on, 
the  plan  Is  "not  the  way  to  end  the  war" 
since  "how  caji  the  puppet  army  stand  on  Its 
feet  once  the  American  expeditionary  corps 
has  withdrawn." 

The  editorial  also  charged  the  President 
with  threatening  antiwar  demonstrators  with 
"downright  repression"  and,  among  other 
things,  menacing  Sen.  J.  W.  Pulbrlght  In 
"McCarthylte  style."  It  said: 

"It  is  clear  that  those  who  are  dishonoring 
the  United  States  are  not  the  Vietnamese 
people  who  are  defending  their  independ- 
ence ...  but  actually  the  Nixon  ruling 
clique." 
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SMU  STUDENTS  TAKE  POSITIVE 
APPROACH  IN  EXPRESSION 

HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  mus 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1969 
Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  program 
Is  underway  at  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity which  was  activated  by  the  stu- 
dents. Led  by  RandaU  Krelling  in  the  law 
school,  these  students  had  rather  express 
themselves  this  way  than  through  sensa- 
tionalism.  They   are   forming   a   group 
known    as    the   University    Community 
Caucus  which  will  have  regular  meet- 
ings with  a  cross  section  of  business  and 
community  leaders.  Their  interest  is  in 
working    for    constnictive    change    and 
having  the  benefit  of  an  interchange  of 
ideas.  It  goes  back  to  the  motto  of  the 
great  Texas  hero  Davy  Crockett  who  said, 
"Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead." 
There    is    a   feeling   among   students 
today  that  any  change  is  an  improve- 
ment. A  few  generations  ago  we  were  in- 
terested in  seeing  our  youngsters  being 
provided  with  shoes  and  being  able  to  give 
them  a  haircut.  The  new  expression  is  to 
go  barefooted  and  let  your  hair  grow 
long  because  this  is  a  change.  But  the 
quesUon  comes  up,  is  it  an  iinprovement? 
Too  many  college  students  are  quick 
to  tell  us  what  is  wrong  with  all  of  our 
communities.  All  of  their  time  is  spent  in 
criticism  and  negativism,  but  they  do  not 
pause  to  add  what  is  right  or  how  we  can 
constructively  build  a  better  society. 

Southern  Methodist  University  has  one 
of  the  highest  academic  standards  in  the 
Nation.  It  makes  it  difficult  for  the  In- 


stitution to  qualify  sUr  athletes  for  en- 
trance but  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  fine 
caliber  of  students  such  as  Randy  Krell- 
ing of  Peoria,  111.,  who  have  such  an  ex- 
cellent commonsense  approach. 

The  future  belongs  to  the  younger  gen- 
eration, but  they  must  face  the  challenge 
with  responsible  programs  for  develop- 
nient.  .^^  ^, 

SMU  has  started  something  with  the 
University  Community  Caucus. 


are  Involved,  we  are  not  E>emocrats,  we  are 
not  Republicans,  we  are  Americans. 

The  President  remembers  his  days  in 
this  body  and  his  feeling  of  kinship  that 
still  exists  with  its  Members  is  apparent. 
Consequently,  he  knows  how  very  much 
we  appreciated  his  personal  appearance 
before  this  body  thanking  us  for  our 
support.  

SUPPORT   FOR   THE   PRESIDENT 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ADDRESS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1969 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  majority 
of  Republicans  and  a  majority  of  Demo- 
crats  well  over  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
have  sponsored  the  resolution  supporting 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  j  ust  peace  in  Vietnam . 

I  share  the  President's  pride  in  the  fact 
that  this  House  can— for  the  moment — 
shed  its  partisan  differences,  close  its 
ranks,  and  stand  by  the  Chief  Executive 
in  a  time  of  crisis.  In  the  words  of  the 
President : 

As  one  who  has  been  a  Member  of  both 
bodies  I  understand  and  respect  differences 
of  opinion  m  both  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  But  I  also  know  this— and  this  goes 
back  to  that  22  years  ago— I  do  know  that 
when  the  security  of  America  Is  Involved, 
when  peace  for  America  and  for  the  world 
is  involved,  when  the  lives  of  our  young  men 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1969 
Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  massive 
support  of  Presidents  Nixon's  program 
for  peace  in  Vietnam,  in  my  opinion, 
marks  the  turning  point  in  this  countr>-s 
efforts  toward  an  immediate  and  honor- 
able peace. 

I  am  proud  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
bipartisan  resolution  sponsored  by  over 
300  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, voicing  approval  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
proposals  for  peace. 

Additionally,  the  great  ground  swell  of 
support  and  encouragement  from  the 
American  people,  in  their  unswerving  de- 
termination to  "stand  up  and  be 
coimted,"  can  only  ser\'e  notice  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  that 
those  misguided  people  calling  for  an  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  American  forces 
do  not  speak  for  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icans. .^       .,, 

I  predict  that  the  next  12  months  will 
bring  a  drastic  change  in  the  Southeast 
Asia  picture. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

With  my  whole  heart  have  I  sought 
Thee:  let  me  not  wander  from  Thy  com- 
mandments.— Psalm  119:  10. 

O  God,  who  art  the  loving  Father  of  all 
mankind,  make  Thy  presence  known  to 
us  through  the  hours  of  this  day.  Merge 
our  moods  and  our  motives  into  Thine 
own  mold  that  honesty,  integrity,  and 
uprightness  shall  mark  aU  our  endeavors. 
Grant  unto  us  the  peace  of  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  Thee,  the  strength  of  those 
who  obey  Thy  commandments,  and  the 
love  of  those  who  walk  in  Thy  way. 

Give  our  citizens  everywhere  the  mind 
and  heart  to  heed  the  call  of  patriotic 
duty,  to  love  our  country  with  undying 
devotion,  and  to  so  live  that  the  accent 
of  our  actions  shall  be  in  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation. While  there  may  be  dissent  let 
there  not  be  dissension;  while  there  may 
be  differences  of  opinion  may  there  not 
b'  differences  in  relationships,  and  while 
there  might  be  disagreements  let  them 
not  develop  divisions  among  us. 

Out  of  the  agitation  of  these  days  may 
there  come  into  being  a  unity  of  spirit 
which  will  strengthen  our  efforts  for 
peace  with  justice,  peace  with  honor,  and 
peace  with  freedom  for  all. 


In  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  we 
pray.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  November  13.  1969.  was  read 
and  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU 
(HR.  4293)  entiUed  "An  act  to  provide 
for  continuation  of  authority  for  regula- 
tion of  exports." 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  tne 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  foUowing 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2577.  An  act  to  provide  additional  mort- 
gage credit,  and  for  other  purposes. 


QUESTION    OF    THE    PRIVILEGES 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  the  privileges  of  the  House. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  have  been  subpenaed  to 
appear  before  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  "Western  District  of  Texas  to  testify 
on  Wednesday.  November  19,  1969,  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  the  criminal  case 
of  the  United  States  of  America  against 
Albert  Fuentes.  Jr.,  and  Edward  J. 
Montez. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House.  I 
am  unable  to  comply  with  this  subpena 
without  the  consent  of  the  House,  the 
privileges  of  the  House  being  involved.  I. 
therefore,  submit  the  matter  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  the  subpena  to  the 
desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Clerk  will  read 
the   subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
I  Subpena  To  Testify— U.S.  District  Court  for 

the  Western  District  of  Texas] 
U.viTKD  States  of  America  v.  Albfht  Ptentts. 
Jr.,    ANi>   Edward   J.    Montez— No.    SA    69 
CR  74 
To  Henrv  B    Gonzalez.  238  W.  Kings  Hwy., 
San  Antonio.  Texas  or  through  his  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  Luz  Tamez.  Fed- 
eral Bldg.,  San  Antonio.  Texas. 
You  are  h'reby  commanded  to  appear   .n 
the    United    States    District    Court    for    the 
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Western  District  of  Texas  at  Bexar  County 
in  the  city  of  San  Antonio  on  the  19th  day 
of  Noveml>er  1969  at  9:00  o'clock  A.M.,  to 
testify  In  the  above-entitled  case 

This  supena  Is  issued  on  application  of  the 
Defendant. 

Novemljer  4.  1J69. 

Bert  Smith.  At  ornry  /or  Defendant.   An- 
(Itows    Texas. 

Dan  W  Benkdict.  Clerk. 
By  G  W.  Maimah.  Deputy  Clerk 


FKKMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  TRANSPORTATION,  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOR- 
EIGN COMMBRCE,  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Ml-  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subconimit- 
tee  on  Transportation  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


force,  for  a  Job  well  done  over  the  week- 
end. Many  of  those  men  worked  around 
the  clock,  they  were  constantly  on  duty, 
and  literally  thousands  of  people  came 
by  this  Capitol  and,  so  far  as  I  know  from 
having  talked  to  Chief  Powell  yesterday, 
there  was  not  the  first  instance  of 
trouble. 

We  have  a  good  Capitol  Police  force, 
and  it  is  getting  better  every  year.  I  think 
that  I  express  the  gratitude  of  all  of  the 
Members  for  the  job  that  they  did  so  well 
over  the  weekend 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr  Si>eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  certainly  bespeaks  my 
sentiments,  and  I  venture  to  say  those  of 
ever>bDdy  else  in  this  House. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Speakrr.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


ELIMt{JATE  UNNECESSARY  REC- 
ORDKEEPING IN  THE  SALE  OF 
SHOTGUN  AND  RIFLE  AMMUNI- 
TION 

(Mr.  BEVIIX  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr  Speaker,  when  the 
so-called  gun-control  legislation  first 
came  before  Oongress,  I  argued  that  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation  would  re- 
sult in  more  bureaucracy  and  harass- 
ment of  our  sportsmen. 

I  also  warned  of  increasing  record- 
keeping which  was  sure  to  follow  pass- 
age of  this  bin. 

The  U.S.  Tieasuiy  Depaitineni  has 
adopted  regulations  covering  the  sale  of 
ammunition  which  are  causing  an  un- 
due hardship  on  both  dealers  and  sports- 
men. 

In  so  doing,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  grossly  misinterpreted  the  will  and 
intent  of  Congress. 

Tlie  amount  ol  recordkeeping  required 
in  the  sale  of  ammunition  far  surpasses 
any  legitimate  need. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge 
the  House  to  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ment eliminating  the  requirement  "to 
record  the  name,  address,  or  other  infor- 
mation about  the  purchaser  of  shotgun 
ammunition,  ammimition  suitable  for 
use  only  in  rifles  or  component  parts  for 
the  aforesaid  types  of  ammunition." 

I  believe,  very  strongly,  that  we  should 
concentrate  on  reducing  crime  in  the 
country  by  enfoicing  the  laws  we  al- 
leady  have,  and  immediately  take  steps 
to  remove  theae  new  restrictions  from 
the  .sale  of  ammunition. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  CAPITOL  POLICE 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  commend 
Chief  Powell  and  Captain  McDonald,  and 
all   the  members  of  the  Capitol  Police 


A  JOB  WELL  DONE  BY  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  NATIONAL 
GUARD  AND  THE  METROPOLITAN 
POLICE  DEPARTMEJNT 

iMr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
spent  this  past  weekend  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  National  Guard,  whose 
mission  was  to  assist  the  Metropolitan 
Police  in  protecting  life  and  property  in 
Washington  during  the  antiwar  dem- 
onstrations. Fortunately,  there  was  no 
loss  of  life  or  serious  Injuries,  although 
there  was  a  small  amount  of  property 
damage. 

I  believe  there  were  three  basic  rea- 
sons why  the  city  did  not  experience  an 
excessive  amount  of  violence.  First,  I 
think  Mayor  Walter  Washington  acted 
wisely  when  he  did  not  follow  the  advice 
of  other  city  officials  who  urged  him  to 
impose  a  curfew  Friday  night  during  dis- 
turbances at  Dupont  Circle  and  the  Em- 
bassy of  South  Vietnam.  I  felt  that  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  to 
implement  a  curfew  and  to  have  done  so 
would  probably  have  set  the  stage  for  a 
bloody  mess — violent  confrontation — on 
Saturday.  Second,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Army  and  Air  guardsmen  were 
strategically  located  throughout  the  city 
and  performed  in  a  superior  manner. 

Third,  the  Metropolitan  Police  han- 
dled themselves  also  in  a  superior  man- 
ner in  dealing  with  the  largest  crowd 
ever  assembled  in  the  Nations  Capital. 
They  dealt  with  the  crowds  with  polite- 
ness, but  firmness.  I  was  especially  im- 
pressed with  the  civil  disturbance  units 
of  the  Police  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an  hours  special 
order  this  afternoon  to  further  discuss 
the  moratorium  demonstrations.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  this 
most  imix)itani  matter. 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
administration  really  believe  it  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  America  to  express 
honest  disagreement  with  the  executive 
branch  over  foreign  policy? 

The  following  contrasts  cause  one  tu 
wonder : 

First,  on  "support" — President  Ni.xon 
November  13.  1969: 

And  tho.se  of  you  who  were  In  the  House 
then  will  remember  that  on  those  great  Ini- 
tiatives which  were  recommended  to  the 
country  and  to  this  House  and  to  the  Other 
Body  by  President  Truman  .  .  .  received  the 
-support  not  only  of  the  majority  of  Demo- 
crats, but  of  the  majority  of  Republlcan.s. 

Senator  Nixon.  April  11,  1951: 

So  far  as  ihe  policy  In  China  Is  concerned 
und  the  Orient,  I  feel  that  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves.  That  policy  did  not  deserve 
support  then.  It  does  not  deserve  it  now  be- 
cause the  policy  has  tailed. 

Second,  on  "unity" — Pre.sident  N'jxtai 
November  13,  1969: 

I  do  know  that  .  .  .  when  the  lives  of  our 
young  men  are  Involved,  we  are  not  Demo- 
crats, we  are  not  Republlcatis.  we  are  Ameri- 
cans. 

Senator  Nixon,  April  11,  1951: 

If  we  continue  in  the  present  stalemate,  u 
we  continue  to  follow  the  present  leadership 
of  the  State  Department,  all  we  can  expect  is 
a  continuance  of  the  war. 

Third,  the  "new"  tradition — President 
Nixon.  November  13,  1969: 

That  what  happened  yesterday  with  that 
linnouncement  on  the  part  of  Members  ol 
both  sides  of  tlie  aisle  ol  well  over  a  majority 
supporting  the  policy  of  the  President  of  the 
U.S..  I  realize  that  that  was  in  the  great 
tradition  of  this  society. 

Senator  Nixon,  April  11.  1951: 
But  I  do  know  that  those  who  have  been 
responsible  for  our  foreign  policy  in  the  Far 
East  have  failed.  The  American  People  have 
had  enough  of  our  past  policy  In  the  Far 
EaM 


THE   NEED  FOR  HONESl 
DISAGREEMENT 

•  Mr.   JACOBS  asked  and   was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


HONOR   FXDR  TRUMAN  IS  OVERDUE 

iMr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  a  very 
timely  editorial  appeared  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  on  November  14  which 
I  believe  deserves  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

This  editorial  concerns  a  man  who 
will  be  recorded  in  history  as  one  of  the 
great  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

I  feel  confident  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  heartily  approve  the  dedication 
of  a  historic  site  to  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman.  Under  leave  granted 
I  include  the  editorial,  as  follows: 

Honor  k>r  Tri-.man  Is  Ovfrdu> 
Ii  IS  strictly  in  chariicter  lor  former  Hk-^i- 
deiu    Harry   S.   Truman   to   tell   the   Nali'iiiMl 
Park  ."^er^loe  lie  wants  no  historic  site  (Jfcli- 
ciited  t  J  luni  durlUK  his  lifetime 

We  beg  ti>  ditlPi  with  Mr.  Truni.iil  .\i\(i  \e 
believe  others.  In  the  Congrestt  and  In  the 
NHti;iii.il  Park  .Service,  should  do  the  same 
Mr  rriimBu  is  the  only  former  preoidem 
ol  the  United  States  In  this  century  not  yet 
so  honored.  The  fact  that  he  lives  on  (at  85, 
good  health  to  him')   is  not  sxifflcient  reason 
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to  delay  further   an  honor  that  already  is 

'"Hlr°r7's"'Truman.  as  President,  wa,  a 
fighter  and  a  man  of  decision.  History  has 
loJ^  that  he  was  the  kind  of  a  man  hU 
country  needed  in  the  closing  days  of  World 
War  II  and  In  the  postwar  period. 

He  made  the  hard  decision  to  use  the 
atomic  bomb  to  hasten  ^h*  ^'"f .  «°f„ifi^^ 
later  he  turned  national  and  world  thinking 
in    the    direction    of    peaceful    uses    for    the 

""h"^  gave  steadfast  support  to  '^"'^""f  .^^^^^ 
n.mht  lielp  maintain  peace  l","^^,.^^°\l^,  "^ 
eve  strength  and  backbone  to  the  Un'^^a 
Vttcns  and  to  the  North  Atl.-.ntic  Trt^aty 
organization.  He  Implemented  the  Marshal 
Plan  which  spurred  Europe  s  postwar  reco\- 
erv  With  the  Point  4  program  he  pioneered 
a  movement  to  provide  aid  to  underdeveloped 

"nf  r^isted,  and  etfectlvely  so,  Communist 
aggression  with  the  Truman  Doctrine,  the 
Khali  Plan  a.d  Prog^^m/'th  troops  In 
Korea  and  with  an  airlift  to  blockaded  Berlin 
Mo^t  historians  .ay  President  Truman  sa^^d 
Europe   and   several   other  areas   from  com- 

^M'h'me  Harry  S.  Truman  was  no  less  a 
leader  He  took  lorccful  actions  to  end  cnp- 
pltng  national  strikes.  He  Improved  the  na- 
tion's defense  posture  with  unification  of  the 
rnmtary  servlc^  under  a  single  command. 
He  buu\  the  people's  confidence  In  their  own 
and  their  country's  future  ^     „   „n 

A  historic  site  to  honor  Harry  S^  Truman? 
Certainly,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Many 
feel  his  historic  decisions  mark  him  as  one 
ol   the  great  presidents  of  the  ceniury. 
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GUN  CONTROL 
(Mr   BUSH  asked  and  was  given  i^er- 
mission  to  address  the  House  fori  min- 
ute  and  to  revise   and   extend  his   re- 
marks.) ,  ,  , 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
upset  with  certain  aspects  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968.  Last  year  I  voted  for 
the  exclusion  of  aU  ammunition  sales 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  When  this 
amendment  was  defeated  on  a  90-to-99 
teller  vote,  I  supported  the  successful 
amendment^218  to  205-to  exempt  sales 
of  rifle,  shotgun,  and  .22-caliber  nmfirc 
ammunition  from  the  provisions  of  the 
act  I  was  most  disappointed  when  the 
amendment  was  not  included  in  the 
compromise  agreed  to  by  the  House- 
Senate  conferees. 

Enforcement  experience  has  Pioven 
the  wisdom  of  the  House  position.  Both 
the  Departments  of  Justice  and  Treasui-y 
feel  that  these  recordkeeping  require- 
ments are  of  little  law  enforcement  value. 
These  provisions  are  an  unnecessary 
hindrance  to  legitimate  sportsmen  and 
provide  a  tremendous  bookkeeping  bur- 
den to  the  operators  of  small  stores. 
Further,  they  are  practically  impossible 
to  enforce,  . 

To  alleviate  this  situation.  I  intro- 
duced, earlier  this  year,  a  bill  that  would 
exempt  sporting  ammunition  from  the 
law  This  legislation  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
to  extend  the  interest  equalization  tax. 
When  the  House  is  asked  to  act  upon 
the  Senate  amendments  to  the  interest 
equalization  tax  bill,  I  understand  that  a 
motion  will  be  made  to  instruct  the  man- 
agers on  behalf  of  the  House  to  accept 
the  Senate  amendment— I  intend  to 
support  that  motion. 


WHAT  DO  MOBILIZATION  MARCH 
ERS  WANT  HANOI  TO  DO? 
( Mr  WAGGONNER  RFked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House    or 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr   WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  weekend  the  news  media,  especially 
the  newspapers,  reported  extensively  the 
evints    surrounding     the    mobilization 
march  in  Washington.  I,  like  everybody 
else  have  an  opinion  about  the  niobili^^- 
tion  march.  Each  individual  is  enm  ^^  to 
his  or  her  opinion.  I  admit  leadily  taat 
there  were  any  number  of  people-how 
many    I  do  not  know,  and  neither  does 
anvoiie  else-wno  participated,  who  lion- 
et y  though  they  'vere  doing  what  they 
ought  to  do  to  serve  the  best  interests  of 
this  country  to  achieve  peace. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  tne  ufe  of  me.  I 
do  not  see  how  anybody  can  cias^Uy  ani 
individual  who  participated  m  i.iat 
march  who  carried  a  Vietcong  or  a  Com- 
munist flag  as  being  friendly  towaid 
neace  or  us  while  chanting  that  Ho  cni 
Mmh  would  wm.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are 
on  the  other  side.  For  this  group  the 
mobilization  march  was  a  rally  around 
the  flap,  but  it  was  a  rally  around  the 
Vietcong  and  Communist  Hag. 

The  news  media,  includmg  the  news- 
papers and  other  sectors  of  the  media 
have  reported  their  demands.  They  want 
the  President  to  quit  and  bring  the  boys 
home  now  without  concern  for  the  con- 
sequences. They  want  peace,  they  say.  i 
do  not  know  an  American.who  does  not 

■  want  peace.  It  must,  however,  be  an  hon- 

■  orable  peace.  •     t  or^, 
I  have  done  it  before,  but  again  I  am 

poing  to  ask,  and  I  am  going  to  keep  ask- 
itig  until  somebody  who  support^  this 
movement  gives  mc  an  answer:  What  do 
vou  or  they  want  the  Vieteong  to  do^ 
What  do  you  or  they  want  Hanoi  to  do? 
What  are  they  being  asked  to  do?  As  yet 
no  demands  have  been  made  of  the  Viet- 
cong I  ask  why?  Do  the  support-rs  of  the 
movement  want  Hanoi  to  go  on  and  win, 
or  do  they  just  want  us  to  quit?  It  is  time 
to  srcak  up  and  rally  around  our  flag. 


undeniable.  What  the  talks  hope  to  ac- 
complish, however,  is  a  halt  in  further 
escalation  of  the  arms  race.  It  ^^•ou M  be 
nice  to  be  able  to  stop  the  useless  stock- 
piling and  duplication  of  first-stnke  and 
second-strike  weapons. 

One  strong  word  of  caution  is  neces- 
..arv  though.  The  security  of  the  Umted 
States  cannot  and  must  not  be  sacri- 
ficed in  any  agreement.  For  years,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  adamantly  dismissed 
the  proposal  for  an  adequate  system  of 
checks  Unless  we  can  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  other  side  is  keeping  Us 
half  of  any  arms  limitation  bargam,  we 
cannot  enter  into  such  an  agreem-^      and 
EtiU  feel  secure  as  a  nation  against  out- 
'^ide  aggression.  History  only  too  clearly 
;hows  that  the  Soviets  say  one  thmg  and 
do  another.  An  inadvertent  weakening  ot 
our  defense  posture  by  any  means  is  i.ie 
one  mistake  that  is  only  made  once. 


THIRTEENTH   ANNUAL   REPORT   OF 
^"uRgIoN    GENERAL    of    PIJLIC 
MFATTH  SERVICE— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UN?TED  STATES  >H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-193) 

Ihe  ^^PEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read, 
and  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 
To  the  Congress  oj  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  \  u 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended,  I  transmit  herewith,  for  the 
information  of  the  Congress,  the 
tto  tcenth  annual  report  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
summarizing  the  activities  of  the  Health 
Research  Facilities  Construction  Pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  White  House,  November  1,  1969. 


SECURITY  OF  UNITED  STATES  MUST 

NOT    BE    SACRIFICED    BY    ARMS 

LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 

<Mr    EDWARDS   of   Alabami   asked 

and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker  the  first  of  the  preliminary  talks 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR  on  arms  limitations  begins  to- 
day' Off  and  on  for  the  last  20  years 
such  discussions  were  planned,  or 
thought  about,  or  nearly  begun,  but  they 
never  really  got  meaningfully  underway. 
In  the  United  Nations  disarmament  talks 
are  a  perennial  matter  for  useless  ora- 
tory because  nobody  ever  really  gets 
down  to  serious  discussion. 

Now  perhaps,  meaningful  negotiations 
dealing  with  the  limitation  of  defense 
armaments  can  be  taken  up  between  the 
world's  two  superpowers.  Talks,  though, 
do  not  mean  surrender.  The  U.S.  defenses 
are  the  best  in  the  world,  a  fact  that  is 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONVEYANCE 
OF  CEHTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO 
THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUC- 
TION, OKALOOSA  COUNTY,  FLA. 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.7618)  to 
provide   for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  Oka- 
loosa County.  Fla. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  cbject,  since  the  majority 
leadership  has  seen  fit  to  schedule  this 
bill  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  i 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  obiection 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Icwa  . 
There  was  no  objection. 
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CONNECTICUT-NEW  YORK  RAIL- 
ROAD PASSENGER  TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMPACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  1464e> 
manting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Connecticut-New  York  Railroad  pas- 
senger transportation  compact. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  have  something  in  the 
Record  as  to  what  is  going  to  take  place 
if  this  compact  is  signed.  I  would  first 
of  all  like  to  poae  a  question.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Record  states  It  is  going  to  cost 
huge  sums  of  money.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  it  is  going  to  cost  for  these  two  au- 
thorities to  acquire  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  First, 
I  am  interested  in  what  the  total  cost 
will  be  to  acquire  this  system  by  these 
authorities^ 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  XrOHNSOiN  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  must  advise  the 
gentleman  that  it  Is  not  really  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  make  inquiries  into 
the  actual  financing  iUelf.  We  merely 
«rant  consent  for  the  entities,  the  Con- 
necticut and  New  York  entities,  to  act  in 
concert  with  respect  to  their  transporta- 
tion problems. 

One  may  note  from  the  letter  of  the 
Governor  of  New  York  how  he  hopes  to 
acquire  financing,  but  this  is  not  up  to 
the  Judicially  Committee  to  verify.  That 
is  exclusively  a  problem  for  the  entitles 
of  the  two  States,  and  they  themselves 
will  have  to  deal  with  it  in  due  course. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  reason  I  am  asking  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  the  total  cost  will  be  Is 
that  the  record  before  us  indicates  they 
are  very  proud  they  have  already  ar- 
ranged for  some  $58  million  In  State  and 
Federal  financinji  and  hope  it  will  go  to 
$80  million. 

I  wonder  if  this  compact  is  agreed  to 
today  it  will  pave  the  way  for  a  good 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
Federal  funds  to  do  this,  rather  than  for 
the  authorities  to  go  out  and  sell  bonds 
and  do  it  m  a  good,  businesslike  way. 
Will  the  gentleman  answer  that 
(luestion  > 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  wc  do  not  tell  the 
entities  involved  how  they  may  do  busi- 
ness in  this  connection,  how  they  may 
finance  their  transportation  authority. 

As  the  gentleman  will  note  from  the 
report,  there  are  several  activities  which 
are  authorized  under  the  compact; 
namely,  the  acauisition  of  assets  of  the 
existing  railroad,  the  repair  and  rehabili- 
tation of  these  assets,  the  disposition  of 
these  assets,  and  the  operation  of  the 
service  or  contract  for  its  operation. 

We  do  understand  that  there  will  be 
in  connection  with  this  an  application  for 
financing.  This  presumably  will  be  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  other  financing,  but  we  are 
not  in  a  positioO  to  dictate  to  the  States 


or  to  these  entities  what  mode  they  will 
use  for  financing  of  this  particular 
authority. 

Indeed,  if  it  is  their  intention  to  do  so, 
they  must  come  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  due  course,  or  the  State  govern- 
ment or  other  entities,  and  make  appli- 
cation for  financing  and  obtain  approval, 
from  the  Department  of  Transportation 
or  other  agencies. 

Tins  was  not  within  the  purview  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  terms  of  making 
a  judgment  as  to  how  they  should 
proceed. 

Mr  MESKILL  Mr.  Sijeaker  ^^ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  PeiuLsylvania.  I 
yield  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
14646  is  a  bill  to  grant  congressional  con- 
sent to  an  interstate  railroad  passenger 
transportation  compact  between  Con- 
necticut and  New  York  to  improve  com- 
muter transportation  between  the  two 
States.  The  bill  is  cosponsored  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Connecticut  delegation. 
It  is  cospwnsored  by  members  of  the  New- 
York  delegation  representing  areas  in- 
terested in  the  Improvement  of  commuter 
transportation.  Similar  legislation  has 
been  Introduced  on  the  Senate  side  and 
is  sponsored  by  Senator  Dodd.  Senator 
RiBicorr,  Senator  Javits,  and  Senator 
QooDELL.  This  leguslatlon  has  the  support 
of  both  parties:  it  has  the  support  of 
transportation-conscious  Members  of 
both  States. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  under  provisions 
of  article  I,  section  10,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  approval  of  the 
Congress  is  required  for  all  Interstate 
compacts.  The  legislation  passed  by  the 
Legislatures  of  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut require  Congress  to  grant  its  approval 
before  December  31,  1969,  for  the  inter- 
state compact  to  become  effective. 

The  Interstate  compact  itself  is  de- 
signed to  allow  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  im- 
prove passenger  railroad  service  between 
the  two  States.  Conunuter  railroad  serv- 
ice between  New  York  and  Cormectlcut 
is  sorely  deficient  at  the  present.  The 
service  is  undependable,  unpleasant,  in- 
efficient, and  unsafe. 

If  Congress  gives  its  approval  to  this 
interstate  compact.  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut <an  begin  to  modernize  their 
ailing  commuter  .service.  H.R.  14646  will 
permit  the  two  States  to  lease  or  acquire 
the  assets  of  the  old  New  Haven  Railroad 
and  contract  wth  the  Penn  Central  Sys- 
tem to  operate  a  modern,  effirieiu  com- 
muter service. 

As  a  result  of  the  two-State  agree- 
ment, $56  million  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  improve  service.  The  amount  of 
$28  million  will  come  from  a  grant  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  In 
addition  eacli  State  is  pledged  to  put  up 
$14  million  of  its  own  lo  buy  new  car.';  and 
upgrade  the  .service 

The  Department  ol  Transportation 
has  given  Us  approval  to  the  compact. 
So  has  ilie  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  has  recommended 
that  Congres.s  grant  it-s  assent  to  the 
compact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  improved  railroad  pas- 
senger service  between  these  two  States 


is  essential.  We  need  to  diversify  our  sys- 
tems of  ground  transportation.  Auto- 
mobile traffic  clogs  or  highways.  I  am 
afraid  it  will  worsen  before  it  improves. 
We  must  act  now  to  modernize  this  im- 
portant part  of  our  transportation  net- 
work. We  must  strive  for  a  balanced  sys- 
tem of  transportation.  This  interstate 
compact  IS  the  main  hope  that  something 
can  and  will  be  done  to  help  the  long- 
suffering  commuter  who  would  prefer  to 
ride  the  rails  than  to  sit  in  long  lines 
of  automobile  traffic. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  Congress  to  give 
its  assent  to  this  interstate  compact  H.R. 
14646  is  vitally  important  to  both  Con- 
necticut and  New  York. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  of  course  the  gentleman  has 
not  really  been  able  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  much  money  this  propo- 
.sal  will  cost  and  whether  the  major  fi- 
nancing is  going  to  be  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  one  which 
is  going  to  buy  this  railroad  and  which 
is  going  to  pay  for  operating  it. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  anybody 
lias  made  that  point,  as  far  as  I  know, 
that  they  are  going  to  be  privately  fi- 
nanced by  New  York  brokers  and  invest- 
ment people  in  New  York. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  All  we  are  being  asked 
lo  do  today  is  to  confirm  an  agreement 
w  hich  has  been  entered  into  between  the 
resi>ective  transportation  authorities  of 
the  two  States.  This  in  no  way  com- 
mits the  Federal  Government  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  funds.  All  we  are  doing, 
really,  is  giving  our  blessing  to  a  legal 
entity  which  could  then  tiu-n  aroimd  and 
make  application  for  funds.  If  this  legal 
authority  is  not  given,  then  there  will 
be  no  leual  entity  to  make  this  applica- 
tion. The  House  is  not  being  asked  in 
advance  to  commit  itself  to  make  an  ex- 
penditure of  funds.  The  only  legislative 
bodies  that  have  committed  themselves 
are  those  of  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  if  it  is  con- 
templated that  you  will  ask  the  Federal 
Government  for  funds  for  the  opei  ation 
of  this  compact. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Yes.  The  answer  to  the 
gentleman  would  be  in  the  affirmative 
It  is  contemplated  that  one-half  of  the 
S56  million  would  be  applied  for  from  the 
DOT.  The  DOT  has  already  indicated  its 
approval  with  knowledge  of  this,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ha.s  aLso  in- 
dicated its  approval.  What  has  hap- 
pened here.  I  would  tell  the  Sientluinan 
from  Texas,  is  that  the  New  York.  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  has  been  de- 
func  and  operating  in  the  red  and  is 
at  the  ixjint  of  bankruptcy.  In  order  to 
continue  the  passenger  sei-vices  to  the 
Ijeople  of  Connecticut,  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad  finally  agreed  to  merge  with 
and  take  over  the  New  Haven  Railroad, 
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but  it  was  only  Interested  in  taking  over 
their  freight  services  and  not  Interested 
in  their  passenger  services  because  they 
were  not  profitable.  Finally  approval  for 
the  takeover  was  given  provided  that  the 
pa.ssenger    services    were    retained.    In 
order  to  retain  and  improve  the  serv- 
ices it  would  be  necessary   for   a   sub- 
stantial  expenditure   of    funds   for   the 
acquisition    of    rights-of-way,   improve- 
ment of  personal  property  and  real  es- 
tate, and  also  for  the  disposition  of  some 
property  which  was  no  longer  needed.  It 
was  for  the  reason  that  the  legislatures 
of  the  two  States  agreed  to  this  compact, 
which,  of  course,  needs  the  ratification 
of  the  Congress.  I  would  also  point  out 
we  are  not  here  committing  ourselves  to 
the  expenditure  of  funds,  although  we 
must   state   that   there   will   be   an   ap- 
plication made  for  Federal  funds  of  ap- 
proximately  $28   miUion   in   amount.   I 
would  say  further  that  time  is  of  the 
essence   here,   because   if    this   compact 
is  not  approved  by  the  Congress  by  De- 
cember 31  of  this  year  by  this  and  the 
other   body,   then   the   actions   of   both 
legislative  bodies  of  the  States  will  be 
void. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  notice  that  in  the  stip- 
ulation in  the  report  action  will  be  ex- 
pected by  the  end  of  this  year,  but  this 
further  complicates  the  matter  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  Our  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  has  been  holding  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  type  of  matter.  How  can  we 
say  w^hat  is  the  best  approach  to  this 
railroad  without  having  looked  into  it 
extensively?  Over  the  years  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  has  not  involved  itself 
in  the  operation  of  any  of  these  lines. 
Federal  assistance  in  this  area  has  been 
carefully  avoided.  If  we  try  to  find  an 
approach  to  train  and  passenger  service, 
I  question  the  wisdom  of  committing  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  to  a  matter  of  help- 
ing individual  rail  lines  at  this  point. 

It  seems  to  me  the  entire  question  of 
passenger  train  service  in  this  country 
ought  to  be  tied  together.  I  know  that 
the   New  Haven  is  in   trouble.   I  know 
many  of  the  passenger  carriers  of  our 
country  are  in  trouble.  But  if  we  say  to- 
day that  we  are  giving  a  grant  to  this 
particular  railroad  and  not  to  others,  we 
might  be  indulging  in  an  inconsistency. 
Mr.  MESKILL.  I  will  answer  the  gen- 
tleman in  this  way,  and  I  believe  I  am 
correct  when  I  state  this:  I  know  I  am 
correct  when  I  state  that  we  are  not  com- 
mitting the  Federal  Government  to  spend 
any  money  if  we  assent  to  this  compact, 
but  I  think  I  am  also  correct  when  I  say 
if  we  do  not  assent  to  this  compact  the 
States   of  New  York   and   Connecticut 
cannot  themselves  put  into  operation  the 
steps  that  are  needed  to  save  this  rail- 
road even  if  it  was  decided  to  do  it  with 
the  funds  of  those  two  States  alone.  So 
the  assent  of  the  Congress  is  required 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  Federal 
Government  spends  any  money.  This  is 
vital  in  order  to  save  this  railroad  even 
if   the   decision   were  made  that   there 
would   be   no   funds  forthcoming   from 
the  DOT. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  wonder  why  this  par- 
ticular bill  came  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Can  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  comment  on  that? 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  will  yield  to 
me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  1  will  state  that 
all  interstate  compacts  must  be  assented 
to  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
These  have  been  historically  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

We  as  a  matter  of  course  do  not  neces- 
sarily involve  ourselves  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  compact  itself.  The  only 
determination  we  made  in  this  instance 
was  that  the  two  States  and  the  two  en- 
tities—the Metropolitan  Transportation 
Authority  of  the  SUte  of  New  York  and 
the  Connecticut  Transportation  Author- 
ity of  that  State— may  enter  into  a  com- 
pact to  act  jointly  in  a  particular  connec- 
tion. We  do  not  make  judgment  as  to 
whether  they  will  spend  money  or  as  to 
whether  they  will  apply  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  funds.  If  they  do  so  with 
reference  to  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, they  would  have  to  proceed  in 
an  appropriate  way. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  We  have  compacts  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  I  may  say  that  they  must 
have  the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  rat- 
ify these  compacts.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  in  a  matter  of  passenger  service  re- 
lating to  trains  it  might  more  appropri- 
ately be  considered  in  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  rather 
than    the    Judiciary    Committee.    The 
question  is,  Do  we  give— the  Congress  of 
the  United  States— help  to  an  individual 
railroad  in  the  operation  of  its  system? 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will 
yield  further,  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man one  may  construe  the  matter  in  that 
light  but,  legally,  in  terms  of  the  stat- 
utes we  are  obliged  to  treat  this  merely 
as  a  compact.  The  two  States — the  two 
entities — must   have    congressional    ap- 
proval of  the  compact  in  order  to  operate 
together  across  State  lines  for  certain 
purposes.  We  do  not  treat  the  substance 
of  the  compact.  We  do  not  make  judg- 
ments as  to  the  railroads  involved,  al- 
though this  does  lie,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  suggested,  in  the  back- 
ground. However,  this  must  be  made  by 
other  entities  of  government. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  rather  flimsy 
explanation  here  and  the  projected  cost 
involved  as  well  as  the  possible  Federal 
outlay 


New  York  cannot  even  act  in  concert.  If 
New  York  and  Connecticut  decide  to  go 
it  alone,  without  any  Federal  money, 
they  still  must  have  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  this  compact. 

So.  I  would  hope  that  the  gentlemnn 
will  not  object.  I  would  close  with  this 
remark,  the  Congress,  in  consenting  to 
the  compact,  is  not  consenting  to  the 
authorization,  appropriation  or  expendi- 
tuie  or  approval  in  advance  of  any  funds 
or  applications  for  funds  by  either  Stat?, 
or  both  States  acting  in  concert. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bi'l"' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  do  object.  I  feel  that  this  bill 
should  be  put  over  until  we  can  pet  some 
information  as  to  what  the  potential 
Federal  cost  is  going  to  be — the  Federal 
request  for  aid.  I  am  not  objecting  to  it 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  it.  I  am  simply 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  i;.e  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PERMISSION    FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 
RULES    TO    FILE    CERTAIN    PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 
Mr.    COLMER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt 
the  gentleman,  but  I  would  like  to  clari- 
fy a  couple  of  things.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier) 
said,  interstate  compacts  must  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress  even  if  no  money 
is  involved  ana,  really  no  money  is  in- 
volved in  this  compact.  Whatever  mon- 
ev  would  be  involved  would  be  concerned 
with  applications  which  governmental 
entities  might  file  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  even  if  these  applications 
were  denied,  unless  this  compact  is  as- 
sented, the  States  of  Connecticut  and 


PROVIDING      FOR      AGREEING      TO 
CONFERENCE   ON   H.R.    12829.   EX- 
TENSION      OF      THE      INTEREST 
EQUALIZATION   TAX 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  675  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  675 
Resolved.  Th.-it  Immediately  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  bill  (H.R.  128291 
to  provide  an  extension  of  the  Interest  equal- 
ization tax.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  the 
senate  amendments  thereto,  be.  and  the  same 
hereby  is.  taken  from  the  Speakers  table,  to 
the  end  that  the  Senate  amendments  be.  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  disageed  to  and  that  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senat*  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  be.  v.ua 
the  same  Is  hereby  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  'Mr.  Colmeri  is  recognized 
fori  hour.  ,^   ^ 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
usual  30  minutes  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  'Mr 
Smith  I  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  resolu- 
tion on  its  face.  It  merely  provides  for 
taking  the  so-called  equalization  tax  con- 
tinuance from  the  Speaker's  table,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
appoint  conferees. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  going  into  any 
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details  about  the  merlta  of  the  resolution, 
but  If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  a  few  momenta  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  again  to 
the  practice  of  the  other  body  in  taking 
a  House-passed  bill  and  placing  some  en- 
tirely irrelevant  foreign  matter  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  that  House- 
passed  bill,  and  sending  it  back  here  to 
the  House  where  the  House  either  takes 
It  or  leaves  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recognize  that  this  body 
of  the  Congress  does  not  have  the  right 
or  the  privilege  of  telling  the  other  body 
how  to  conduct  its  proceedings,  but  no 
one  whom  I  have  heard  discuss  this  mat- 
ter has  ever  asserted  the  other  body  could 
tell  this  body  under  what  rules  of  pro- 
cedure It  should  proceed. 

I  think  we  ought  to  state  very  candidly 
that  there  has  grown  up  a  practice 
whereby  the  other  body  places  bills  and 
legislation  upon  House-passed  bills  that 
have  no  relevancy  whatsoever  to  the  sub- 
ject matter.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
Members  of  this  House  are  concerned 
about  the  prestige  of  this  body. 

I  call  the  attention  of  those  who  might 
be  Intferested,  that  our  system,  our  par- 
Ifameilfary  system,  our  legislative  system, 
is  taken  largely  from  the  English  sys- 
tem where  the  House  of  Commons  was 
set  up  to  be  the  Important  body  of  the 
English  Parliament:  and  that  the  power 
of  the  so-called  Upper  House  was  very 
limited. 

In  pursuing  that  policy,  the  provision 
was  made  by  the  Founding  Fathers  that 
this  body  was  to  be  elected  directly  by 
the  people  and  should  stand  for  reelec- 
tion every  2  years.  It  was  to  have  control, 
and  does  under  the  Constitution  have 
control,  of  revenue  raising  and  appropri- 
ations spending. 

But  somewhere  down  through  the 
years,  possibly  upon  the  theory  that  gold 
is  more  precious  than  any  other  mineral 
becaiise  of  its  scarcity,  the  other  body 
has  assumed  powers  that  were  limited 
to  this  body. 

Notwithstanding  the  Founding  Fath- 
ers provided  that  this  body  should  Initi- 
ate the  spending  of  money  as  well  as  the 
raising  of  that  money.  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  the  last  cou- 
ple of  revenue  matters  which  emanated 
from  this  House  and  were  sent  over  to 
the  other  body,  that  that  both  practically 
rewrote  those  bills  and  added  extraneous 
matter  in  addition  thereto. 

We  have  heard  complaints  every  time 
one  of  these  Instances  has  happened  here 
on  the  floor  of  this  House.  But,  appar- 
ently, nobody  does  anything  about  it. 

I  suspect  that  the  committee  that  has 
suffered  the  most  by  this  practice  has 
been  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  and  able 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Mills'. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  House  in 
these  Instances  has  practically  lost  con- 
trol of  these  bills,  although  the  Consti- 
tution provides  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  a  distinctive  authority  in  this 
matter. 

Now  if  the  House  were  interested,  and 
if  I  were  so  inclined  I  could  read  to  you 
a  dozen  Instances  of  the  abuse  of  our 
rules  01  germaneness  in  the  past  2  years. 
There  is  no  rule  of  germaneness  in 
the  other  body,  but  under  the  rules  of 


this  body,  any  nongermane  amendment 
that  is  offered  to  a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  a  very  small 
minority  who  for  years  have  chafed  un- 
der this  system,  and  I  have  tried  to  do 
something  about  it.  For  at  least  10  years, 
as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  I 
have  had  pending  before  that  commit- 
tee a  resolution  that  would  correct  this 
abuse. 

Frankly,  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  present  and  prior  leadership  of  this 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we 
have  never  been  able  even  to  get  that  res- 
olution out  with  any  hope  of  having  it 
adopted. 

The  Rules  Committee  is  now  consid- 
eriijg,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  a  so- 
called  reorganization  of  the  Congress. 
There  is  now  some  sentiment  in  the  sub- 
committee, if  not  in  the  full  committee, 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  problem  in 
the  reorganization  bill.  And  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  overall  subject  matter  of 
reorganization  that  they  might  want  to 
give  their  support  to  the  move  In  the 
reorganization  bill  to  do  something 
about  it.  There  are  a  number  of  things 
that  could  be  done. 

One  of  my  earlier  resolutions  merely 
provided  that  if  an  amendment  were 
placed  on  a  House-passed  bill  by  the  oth- 
er body  which  would  not  be  germane  un- 
der the  rules  of  this  tx)dy.  when  it  came 
back  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  That  is  the  simple  and  drastic  ap- 
proach to  it. 

But  since  that  time  I  have  introduced 
another  resolution,  which  has  some  sup- 
port, which  would  require,  in  brief,  that 
such  an  amendment  would  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  House  before  it  could 
be  maintained. 

But  regardless  of  what  the  approach 
is.  if  this  body  is  to  enjoy  the  prestige 
to  which  it  is  entitled  imder  the  Con- 
stitution, if  this  body  is  to  function  in 
an  orderly  manner,  and  if  its  rules  of 
germaneness  mean  anything,  then  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  stop  this  unfor- 
tunate practice. 

A  moment  ago  I  pointed  to  the  abuse 
that  was  visited  upon  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  this  House.  We  have 
had  strong  complaints  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  headed  by  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Celler).  He  and  his  committee 
have  felt  the  whiplash  of  this  prac- 
tice by  the  other  body. 

So  I  Just  want  to  take  this  time  this 
morning  to  comment  again  upon  this 
question  and  to  get  the  support  of  those 
Members  who  are  interested  to  get  such 
a  provision  into  a  reorganization  bill  or 
to  bring  out  a  resolution  from  the  Rules 
Committee  to  discourage  this  procedure. 

I  do  not  care  what  form  it  takes,  nor 
am  I  interested  in  the  authorship.  I 
merely  want  to  see  that  practice  curbed. 

Now,  so  far  as  tlie  instant  bill  is  con- 
cei-ned,  I  find  myself  in  rather  an  un- 
usual situation.  I  abhor  this  practice.  I 
am  for  the  amendment,  nevertheless, 
that  the  Senate  has  placed  in  the  bill. 
But  if  I  had  to  make  a  choice,  as  inter- 
tested  as  I  am  in  the  amendment,  I  would 
stand  by  the  principle  Involved. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  again  we  dispose  of 


another  of  these  situations  where  we  find 
the  other  body  placing  extraneous  mat- 
ter In  a  House-passed  bill.  I  want  to  urge 
this  House  again  to  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  this  matter,  and  I  also  want  to 
appeal  indirectly  here,  as  I  have  appealed 
privately,  to  the  leadership  of  this  House 
to  cooperate  with  us  to  end  this  errone- 
ous action  by  the  other  branch  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for 
yielding.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  made 
a  very  thoughtful  speech.  I  believe  the 
principle  to  which  he  alludes  is  a  very 
important  one.  It  Is  one  which  is  very 
Important  to  the  House  and  to  Its  po- 
sition in  the  legislative  system. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  would  have  to 
tell  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  that  while  I  agree  with  him 
heartily  on  the  principle.  I  think  the 
situation  that  confronts  us  is  one  in 
which  the  amendment  to  which  he  makes 
reference  ought  to  be  accepted  and 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  law.  I  hope 
it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  observation 
correctly,  he  is  for  the  principle,  but  he 
feels  that  we  should  rise  above  the  prin- 
ciple in  this  instance. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too,  want 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa in  commending  our  very  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, for  the  statement  he  has  made, 
but  I  want  to  bring  this  present  situa- 
tion into  its  proper  relationship,  if  I  may, 
with  the  gentleman's  statement. 

Does  the  gentleman  understand  that 
the  amendment  to  which  he  refers, 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  is  extraneous  in 
all  respects  to  the  bill  to  which  it  was 
added? 

Mr.  COLMER.  In  reply  to  that.  I 
would  say  it  is  my  understanding  that 
it  is  extraneous.  Whether  it  is  in  part  or 
in  whole  is  immaterial  insofar  as  the 
principle  which  is  Involved. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  bill 
to  which  the  amendment  was  added  and 
the  amendment  itself  are  amendments 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  I  have 
in  my  hand  several  bills  that  I  showed 
the  gentleman  and  other  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  the  other  day  in  the 
Rules  Committee  chamber,  bills  that 
were  introduced  in  the  House,  some  of 
them  before  the  Senate  adopted  the  so- 
called  Bennett  amendment,  and  some  Df 
them  afterward.  Each  one  of  these  bills 
involving  the  same  subject  matter  as 
that  in  the  Bennett  amendment  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
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Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  point 
out  that  untU  the  legislation  which  be- 
came the  Gun  Control  Act  was  rewritten 
downtown  by  the  administration  then 
In  control  so  that  it  could  be  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  it  had  been 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Mr,  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  personal  here 
with  my  able  friend.  To  begin  with,  I  am 
sure  I  "would  lose  out  in  any  colloquy 
with  him,  because  he  is  so  much  more 
able  to  handle  the  matter  than  I  as  it 
is  pending  before  the  House. 

But  I  do  want  to  again  emphasize  this 
principle,  regardless  of  this  amendment. 
I  am  assuming  that  this  rule  is  going  to 
pass  and  that  the  gentleman  will  go  to 
conference  and  will  work  out  something 
on  the  matter.  I  call  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention again  to  the  fact  that  his  com- 
mittee, over  which  he  so  ably  presides, 
has  been  the  victim  of  this  practice  in  the 
past  regardless  of  how  we  may  construe 
the     germaneness     of     this     particular 

provision. 

I  know  that  I  will  have,  and  those  of 
us  of  like  mind  will  have,  the  prestige 
and  the  ability  of  the  able  genUeman 
from  Arkansas  in  trying  to  do  something 

about  this.  ,     ^ 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  To  clear  up  any  uncer- 
tainty which  may  exist  as  a  result  of  the 
colloquy  between  your  good  self  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  I  want  to  point  out  that  this 
nongermane  rider  originally  was  in  the 
form  of  a  bill,  a  bill  that  went  to  the 
Senate   Judiciary   Committ«e.   When   it 
was  discovered  it  would  have  trouble  in 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  the  bill 
was   withdrawn   and   it   was   recast   to 
amend    title   26,   the   Internal   Revenue 
Code    But   in   substance    and   effect   it 
amends  title  18,  the  U.S.  Criminal  Code. 
The  Criminal  Code  is  a  matter  over 
which  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  ju- 
risdiction.   So    by    this    subterfuge— in 
other  words,  by  using  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  as  a  vehicle— they  have  di- 
rected the  bill  to  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House. 

In  essence,  if  Members  will  read  the 
provisions— and  I  have  them  right  here— 
the  amendment  is  to  title  18.  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Instead  it  is  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  to  a  different 
title  of  the  Code  which  is  utterly  differ- 
ent; namely,  title  26,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  That  is  rather  an  unusual  pro- 
cedure, and  I  believe  it  shoulo  be  em- 
phasized. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  yield  to  me 
further? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  briefly,  because 
I  liave  consumed  too  much  time  here. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  subterfuge  in  the  referral  of  the  bills 
to  which  I  referred,  which  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House,  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  In  my  opinion,  if  there 
has  been  any  subterfuge  anywhere  along 
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the  line  it  was  downtown  in  the  previous 
administration  so  drafting  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  that  it  bypassed  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  both  of  my  able 
friends.  ,  , 

Let  me  finally  say,  because  I  have  used 
too  much  time  already,  that  I  am  not 
interested  in  the  question  of  jurisdiction; 
I  am  interested  in  the  question  of  ger- 
maneness and  the  practice  of  putting 
extraneous  matter  by  the  other  body  on 
House  passed  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  -such  lime  a.s  I  may  con- 
sume. .   . 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  resolution  states, 
upon  its  adoption  of  this  bill,  H.R.  12829. 
can  be  sent  to  conference.  You  will  recaU 
the  bill  was  originally  passed  and  some 
language  was  added  to  it  in  the  Senate 
and  a  unanimous-consent  request  was 
then  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
send  it  to  conference.  An  objection  was 
heard  to  that  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. The  procedure  subsequent  there- 
to is  to  ask  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  direct  its  chairman  to  bring  it 
to  a  vote  of  the  House  to  send  it  to  confer- 
ence or  he  can  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  ask  for  a  resolution  to  have 
it  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
consideration  by  the  Members,  which  is 
the  situation  we  face  here  today. 

Last  week  when  we  were  considering 
this  matter  there  were  comments  made 
that  there  would  be  efforts  made  to  in- 
struct the  conferees.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  that  can  still  be  done  between 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  naming  of  the  conferees  if 
the  request  is  made  to  do  so.  My  under- 
standing today  is  in  all  probability  that 
will  not  take  place,  but  I  do  not  know. 

I  agree  with  the  comments  made  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  (Mr.  Colmer)  as  to  ger- 
maneness. I  have  felt  that  way  for  a 
long,  long  time.  Whether  this  language 
is  or  is  not  germane  I  will  not  argue,  but 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  Httle  bit  about 
the  problem  we  have  had  on  germane- 
nesss. 

One  resolution  was  introduced  at  one 
time  simply  to  make  it  not  in  order  for 
the  House  to  consider  language  that  was 
not  germane.  That  would  be  pretty  dras- 
tic. Then  we  gave  further  consideration 
to  it,  and  a  resolution  was  introduced 
which  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  make  it  in  order  that 
when  language  is  not  germane   it  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  the  same  way  as 
any  bill  under  suspension  would  be.  In 
other  words,  if  the  House  desires  to  con- 
sider any  nongermane  amendment  that 
the   other   body   places   into   a   House- 
passed  bill,  it  would  take  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  pass  it.  We  have  had  that  pend- 
ing We  have  given  thought  to  it,  but,  in 
all  honesty,  we  do  not  have  the  votes  to 
get  it  out  of  our  committee.  We  discussed 
it  further  in  the  reorganization  and  we 
had  some  distinguished  Members  testify 
before  the  committee  on  it.  I  believe  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  last  week  suggested  m 
connection    with    the    nongermaneness 
language  that  the  rules  be  amended  so 


that  it  will  be  referred  to  the  committee 
having    jurisdiction    over    that    subject 
matter  so  that  they  could  hold  hearings 
on  it  and  report  back.  This  could  be  very 
time   consuming   particularly   if   we   are 
late  into  the  year  and  have  an  appro- 
priation bill  or  something  of  that   sort 
with  some  language  in  it  that  was  not 
there  when  we  passed  it.  We  could  actu- 
ally defeat  it  if  we  had  several  weeks  of 
hearings  on  it.  Then  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee   on   Ways   and   Means   sug- 
gested that  the  rules  be  changed  so  that 
anv  nongermane  language  will  require  a 
separate  vote  in   the   House.   There   are 
.several  different  suggestions.  Frankly.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  majority  of 
tlie  Members  of  the  House  who  will  agree 
on  what  the  procedure  should  be  when 
nonsermane  amendments  are  added  by 
the    other    body.    In    any    event.    Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  the  problem  which  we 
face  todav.  As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 
It  is  my  understanding  when  this  meas- 
ure is  voted  on.  House  Resolution   675. 
if  it  is  agreed  to.  as  it  says  in  the  resolu- 
tion, the  Senate  amendment  will  be  dis- 
agreed to  and  it  will  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  as  to  nonger- 
maneness. but  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  'Mr.  Colmer  ■  mentioned.  I 
would  like  to  rise  above  principle,  because 
I  happened  to  be  in  support  of  the  lan- 
guage that  the  other  body  added  to  this 
Ijiarticular  bill.  So  it  is  interesting  to  say 
the  least. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  675  and  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time  and  inform  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  I  do  have 
some  requests  for  time. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
'  Mr.  MacGregor  > . 

Mr.  MACGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  refer- 
ence has  been  made  here  today  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith  I,  to  some  ver>-  desirable 
changes  that  need  to  be  made  in  the 
House  rules  with  reference  to  the 
handling  of  nongermane  amendments 
adopted  in  the  other  body. 

I  would  be  delighted,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
we  today  had  a  procedure  which  re- 
quired a  rollcall  vote  on  the  controversial 
matter  now  pending  before  us.  namely, 
amendment  No.  7  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  Mr.  Bennett,  in  the  other 

body.  ,       , 

That  amendment,  for  the  benefit  ol 
the  Members  who  may  not  have  been 
present  in  the  House  when  its  content 
was  discussed  on  November  6  of  this  year, 
would  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
recordkeeping  with  regard  to  sales  of 
rifle  and  shotgun  ammunition  and  com- 
ponents therefor.  Tliis  requirement  is 
set  out  in  reeulations  promulgated  fol- 
lowina  adoption  by  the  Congress  last 
year  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Specificallv.  the  amendment  in  con- 
troversy and  which  has  been  discussed 
here  todav  and  referred  to  as  a  non- 
germane  amendment  would  reheve  shop- 
keepers of  certain  of  the  recordkeeping 
requirements  with  reference  to  sales  of 
shotgim  sheUs,  rifle  ammunition,  and 
component  parts  therefor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  may  be  of  inter- 
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est  to  note  that  whereas  there  haa  been 
discussion  about  the  germaneness  or 
nongermanenesa  of  this  amendment,  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment has  been  discussed  at  great  length 
In  this  body  in  a  previous  Congress, 
namely  the  Congress  of  last  year. 

In  the  House  last  July,  I  offered  the 
following  amendment  to  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968: 

The  term  "ammunition"  shall  Include  only 
ammunition  for  a  destructive  device  and 
pistol  or  revolver  ammunition.  It  shall  not 
Include  shotgun  shells,  metallic  ammunition 
suitable  for  use  only  In  rifles,  or  any  .23 
caliber  rlmflre  arrtmunlllon. 

The  House  adopted  that  amendment 
first  on  a  nonretord  vote  and  later  on  a 
rolTcaU  vote  of  218  to  205.  The  amend- 
ment was  lost  In  conference. 

The  so-called  nongermane  amendment 
now  seeks  to  write  into  existing  law  only 
a  portion  of  my  amendment  which  the 
House  adopted  last  year  but  which  the 
other  body  rejected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  bo  that  Members  might 
know  the  exact  content  of  this  amend- 
ment Ho.  7.  I  think  it  pertinent  to  read 
Iwiefly -fi-om  the  appropriate  portions  of 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  covering  the  Interest  Equaliza- 
tion Tax  Exemption  Act  of  1969.  the 
principal  bill  now  here  before  us.  That 
report  from  the  other  body  reads  as 
follows : 

The  committee  feels  that  the  regl-stratlon 
of  persons  purchasing  shotgun  or  rifle  am- 
munition, or  component  parts  of  the  same 
types  of  shells,  creates  an  enormous  and 
unnecessary  administrative  burden  on  the 
Treasury  Department,  on  firearms  dealers, 
and  on  the  Nation  s  sportsmen  who  purchase 
this  type  of  amnaunltlon.  At  the  same  time, 
these  burdensome  requirements  do  not  con- 
tribute to  an  Increase  In  piibllc  safety.  The 
ammunition  covered  by  the  amendment  Is 
the  type  used  mostly  In  sportlns?  types  of 
firearms.  The  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
registration  requirements  under  present  law 
related  to  pistol  and  revolver  ammunition; 
these  are  the  weapons  most  commonly  used 
by  crlmlnal.s  In  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

The  committee  amendment  modifies  sec- 
tion 4182  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  a 
section  which  deals  with  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  Divi- 
sion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The 
amendment  states  that  no  person  holding  a 
Federal  license  to  sell  ammunition  "shall  be 
required  to  record  the  name,  address,  or  other 
Information  about  the  purchaser  of  shotgun 
ammunition,  ammunition  suitable  for  use 
only  In  rllles  or  component  parts  for  the 
aforesaid    types   of   amnumlllon." 

The  committee  Is  convinced  that  this 
amendment  accomplishes  the  dual  objective 
of  (a)  relieving  ammunition  dealers  and 
sportsmen  of  unreasonable  burdens  In  the 
purchase  of  spor(lng-type  ammunition,  and 
(b)  protecting  the  public  safety  by  retaining 
reglstr.itlon  requlj-ements  with  respect  to  the 
purchase  of  amnntunltlon  designed  primarily 
(or  handguns  It  Is  this  type  of  weapon  that 
criminal  element^  In  our  society  choose  to 
employ  In  robberjes,  assaults,  and  other  fe- 
lonious acts,  largfely  because  of  the  ease  of 
concealing  these  weapons  on  their  persons. 

That.  Mr.  Speaker,  ends  the  quotation 
from  the  principjal  portions  of  the  report 
of  the  other  bodtr  on  the  amendment  No. 
7  discussed  in  debate  earlier  today. 

I  do  believe  tqat  our  conferees,  If  this 
resolution  is  adoi>ted,  will  use  their  good 
judgment,  will  bbve  in  mind  the  rollcall 


vote  In  the  House  taken  last  year  on  my 
more  extensive  amendment,  will  have  In 
mind  the  broad  support  for  amendment 
No.  7  not  only  In  the  other  body  but 
throughout  the  country,  and  will  recog- 
nize that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  fighting 
crime,  and  also  in  the  interest  of  drawing 
reasonable  distinctions  between  ammuni- 
tion used  in  criminal  activities  and  that 
which  is  used  by  hunters  and  sportsmen 
and  adopt  amendment  No.  7  when  the 
conference  report  is .  submitted  to  this 
body.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
even  if  the  Bennett  amendment  is  writ- 
ten into  law.  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
and  the  regulations  implementing  that 
legislation  will  continue  to  fully  cover  all 
sales  of  .22-caliber  rimfire  ammunition. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
fusion as  to  the  wording  of  this  particu- 
lar House  Resolution  675.  Those  who  are 
for  the  amendment  inserted  by  the  other 
body  will  want  to  vote  for  this  resolution 
so  that  it  can  go  to  conference,  and  then 
give  the  conferees  of  the  House  an  op- 
portunity and  a  vote  that  wiU  bring  the 
amendment  back  in  the  conference  re- 
port, at  which  time  we  can  then  vote  for 
or  against  it. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  my  un- 
derstandina:  correct,  then,  that  the  word- 
ing of  the  resolution  that  states  "to  the 
end  that  the  Senate  amendments  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  disagreed  to,"  that 
those  words  do  not  bind  the  conferees? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  No.  Not  at 
all.  They  cannot  get  to  conference  un- 
less they  have  something  to  disagree  on, 
and  that  is  what  they  are  in  disagree- 
ment on.  then  the  conference  requested 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  is 
agreed  to.  In  other  words,  we  are  agree- 
in^'  to  go  to  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  whether 
he  wishes  to  yield  further  time  on  his 
side?  I  iia\e  one  more  request  for  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  believe  I  have  only 
one  further  request,  but  the  gentleman 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch). 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
great  pleasure  I  join  In  the  remarks  on 
germaneness  made  by  the  chairmar  and 
by  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  I  hope  that  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  will  be  one  of  the 
first  orders  of  business  in  the  second 
session  of  this  Congress.  For  today  we 
are  once  again  presented  with  an  ex- 
ample of  the  need  for  congressional  re- 
form. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out,  without  disagree- 
ing with  the  relevancy  of  or  discussing 
the  issued  here  raised,  that  the  principle 
of  comity  between  the  two  Houses  Is  also 
a  very  vital  constitutional  concept,  and  I 


do  not  think  there  Is  anything  in  the 
Constitution  that  requires  either  body  to 
pass  on  the  question  of  germaneness 
when  adding  an  amendment  to  a  bill 
passed  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  agree  with  part 
of  what  the  majority  leader  has  said. 

Certainly,  rules  on  germaneness  are 
not  required  by  the  Constitution.  I  do 
not  contend  that  they  are.  But  there 
are  other  aspects  to  the  problem.  I  be- 
lieve that  some  of  our  rules  are  not  as 
efficient,  as  orderly,  and  as  fair  as  they 
could  be. 

I  will  be  pleased  if  the  vote  of  this  body 
is  to  disagree  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  send  the  bill  to  conference 
because  I  note  from  the  lead  editorial — 
"Guns  Blast,  Deaths  Soar" — printed  in 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  Saturday, 
November  15,  1969,  a  newspaper  with  a 
daily  circulation  of  well  over  400.000, 
that  the  city  of  Cleveland  is  about  to 
experience  its  250th  homicide  of  the  year. 
The  problem  of  violence  and  the  misuse 
of  firearms  grows  worse  by  the  day.  as 
the  Eisenhower  Commission  has  heard 
from  witnesses  from  every  part  of  tliis 
ccimtr>'. 

So  when  the  conference  committee 
considers  this  legislation  and  the  Senate 
amendments,  I  hope  that  some  of  the 
questions  that  were  not  answered  in  this 
body  can  be  answered  there.  I  hope  that 
the  committee  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  consider  this  problem  in  depth,  since 
there  has  not  been  a  hearing  in  either 
body  on  the  ammunition  amendment. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Spenker,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Rentle- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  determined  opposition  to  the 
nonpermane  rider  added  by  the  other 
body  to  the  bill.  H.R.  12829.  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act.  The 
nonpermane  and  regressive  provision 
which  the  other  body  has  tacked  on 
eliminates  certain  ammunition  record- 
keeping under  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

At  first,  the  rider  exempted  .22  caliber 
rim-flre  ammimltlon  as  well  as  rifl'  and 
shotgun  ammimitlon  from  all  record- 
keeping requirements.  But.  in  order  to 
make  it  more  palatable,  before  final 
adoption,  the  amendment  was  modified 
so  as  only  to  exclude  recordkeeping  for 
rifle  and  shotgun  ammimitlon  trans- 
actions. The  results  of  this  unwarranted 
action  will  leave  ammunition  regulation 
in  a  state  of  confusion.  Dealers  will  be 
required  to  record  sales  of  pistol  and 
revolver  ammunition  and  .22  caliber  rlm- 
flre ammunition,  but  no  records  will  be 
necessary  for  rifle  or  shotgtm  ammimi- 
tion.  This  'crazy  quilt"  approach  is  not 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  any  substantial 
experience,  since  the  Gun  Control  Act 
has  only  been  in  effect  for  approximately 
10  months.  No  hearings  were  held  In  the 
other  body  to  document  the  need  for.  or 
the  consequences  of.  cutting  back  ammu- 
nition regulation.  Rather,  shotgun  and 
rifle  ammunition  and  components  are 
exempted  on  the  assumption  that  only 
decent,  law-abiding  sportsmen  purchase 
such  ammunition,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  burdened  when  sw^q  airing  it. 
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All  the  assumptions  underlying  this 
Senate  rider  are  imfotmded.  The  act  does 
not  interfere  with  or  impose  a  burden 
on  sportsmen  sufficient  to  Justify  exemp- 
tion of  rifle  and  shotgun  ammunition. 
A  purchaser  need  only  give  his  name, 
address,  and  proof  of  age  in  order  to 
acquire  ammunition.  Customers  are  re- 
quired to  do  that  to  cash  a  check.  In 
many  Jurisdictions,  juveniles  must  do 
that  much  to  buy  liquor.  The  public  in- 
terest clearly  justifies  obtaining  similar 
information  in  an  ammunition  trans- 
action. Certainly,  there  is  a  legitimate  in- 
terest inasmuch  as  1,600  Americans  were 
murdered  by  rifle  and  shotgun  ammuni- 
tion last  year. 

The  value  of  the  ammunition  record- 
ing requirements  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  are  demonstrable  in  terms 
of  the  experiences  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Itmibia. 

Under  local  ordinances  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a 
permit  to  possess  a  firearm.  Convicted 
felons  are  among  those  who  are  pro- 
hibited  from  obtaining  such  a  permit. 
One  cannot  purchase  ammunition  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  without  showing  his 
gun  permit  at  the  time  of  pimihase.  A 
search   of   the   records   of   two   nearby 
Maryland   gun  stores  dramatically  un- 
derscores the  value  of  recording  ammuni- 
tion transactions.  The  names  and  ad- 
dresses of   these  ammunition  purchas- 
ers were  sent  to  the  FBI  where  their 
criminal    records   were   uncovered.   The 
search  reveals  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  District  residents  who.  with  crim- 
inal records,  went  outside  the  District  to 
purchase  ammunition.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  these  purchasers,  who  can- 
not lawfully  possess  a  gun  in  the  Dis- 
tiict  of  Columbia  nor  buy  ammimitlon 
for  such  weapons,  are  in  the  process  of 
being  turned  over  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  Department. 

Then,  local  law  enforcement  officials 
can  use  this  information  to  enforce  the 
local  firearms  ordinances  and  prosecute 
those  who  possess  puns  and  ammunition 
contrary  to  local  law.  That  is  the  value 
of  the  ammunition  recordkeeping  pro- 
visions of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 
I  fear  that  what  is  involved  in  the  pres- 
ent amendment  may  only  be  a  prelude 
to  fmther  Gim  Control  Act  amendments. 
The  other  body  may  be  considering  other 
amendments  to  dismantle  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  piecemeal  by  adding  on  non- 
germane,  extraneous  material  to  impor- 
tant House-passed  bUls.  The  issues  in- 
volved transcend  the  particular  bill  be- 
fore us.  The  issues  involve  the  dignity 
and  the  prerogatives  of  this  House.  I 
hope  that  the  Members  of  the  other 
body,  as  well  as  Members  of  this  House, 
recognize  that  this  method  of  legislating 
is    dangerous    and    unwarranted.    This 
technique  deprives  a  bicameral  legisla- 
ture of  its  basic  advantages.  I  hope  that 
the  committee  on  conference  will  reject 
this  nongermane  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nongermane  Senate  rid- 
ers to  House-passed  bills  have  plagued 
the  Congress  for  many  years.  I  shaU  at- 
tach to  my  remarks  a  catalog  of  some  ex- 
amples of  this  practice  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  I  urge  that  before  the  House 
takes  final  action  on  extraneous  matter 
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added  by  the.other  body  to  House-passed 
bills,  that  the  House  be  given  the  bene- 
fit of  committee  consideration. 

I  also  attach  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  dated  September  26.  in 
which  I  expressed  my  opposition  to  this 
Senate  ammunition  rider  and  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  dated  November  12.  in 
which  I  urged  that  efforts  be  made  to 
guarantee  a  free  and  open  Hcu  e-Senate 
conference  on  this  bill.  I  also  include  an 
article  from  the  magazine,  "The  Shoot- 
ing Industry,"  of  October  1969,  which 
outlines  in  detail  the  strategy  of  the  gun 
lobby  in  pushing  the  ammunition 
amendment  through  the  Congress  wath- 
out  the  benefit  of  committee  considera- 
tion. .  ,         ...  ,  _ 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  nder  will  be 

rejected. 

The  materials  follow. 
RECENT      Non-Germane      Senate      Amend- 
ments TO  House-Passed  Bills 

1  H  R  17C07,  89th  Congress,  to  the  Foreign 
Investment  Credit  Act  which  would  suspend 
the  investment  credit  and  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  In  the  case  of  real 
property,  the  Senate  added  provisions  grant- 
ing special  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  for  a  merger  of  professional  football 
leagues.  (Public  Law  89-800.)  The  addition 
of  this  irrelevant  matter  interrupted  con- 
sideration in  public  hearings  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  several  bills 
proposing  to  exempt  the  merger  of  profes- 
sional  football   leagues   from   the   antitrust 

2  HR  13103,  89th  Congress,  the  Foreign 
Investors-  Tax  Act  of  1966.  The  Senate  adde<i 
an  amendment  establishing  a  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  that  had  no  rele- 
vancv  to  the  main  bill  which  was  to  provide 
for  more  equitable  treatment  of  foreign  In- 
vestors m  the  United  States.  (The  bill  with 
the  presidential  campaign  amendment  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  October  13.  1966. 
and  after  a  House-Senate  conference  ap- 
proved the  amendment,  became  Public  Law 
89-809  when  signed  by  the  President  on  No- 
vember 13.  1966.)  The  operation  of  the  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Fund  Act.  however,  haa 
been  staved  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  early 
m   the  90th  congress.    (See  Public  Law  90- 

26  ) 

3  H.R.  13935,  89th  Congress,  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  congressional  consent  to  the  entry  of 
Massachusetts  into  an  interstate  compact 
relating  to  bus  taxation  proration  and  reci- 
procity. ,  ^. 

The  Senate  appended  a  rider  relating  to 
the  War  Claims  Act  which  was  entirely  Ir- 
relevant to  the  interstate  compact.  The  rider. 
If  enacted,  would  have  depleted  the  funds 
of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion by  authorizing  the  pa%-ment  of  interest 
to  preferred  claimants  before  the  pa>-ment  of 
principal  was  made  to  other  claimants.  For- 
tunately, the  Senate  receded  from  Its  rider 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  session.  (See 
Conference  Report,  filed  October  19,  1966, 
House  Report  No.  2321.) 

4  H  R.  8385,  86th  Congress.  On  September 
12  1959  the  Senate  added  an  amendment  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Appropriations  Act  of 
1960  that  provided  authorization  for  $35,000 
additional  funds  for  salaries  and  other  ex- 
pen<=es  of  the  Hudson-Champiain  Celebration 
commission.  The  Commission  had  originally 
been  created  by  Public  Law  85-614.  The  Mu- 
tual Security  Appropriations  Act  with  the 
unrelated  amendment  was  eventually  en- 
acted into  law  as  Public  Law  86-383. 

5  HP  4249,  85th  Congress.  On  February  18, 
1957  while  considering  and  approving  the 
Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriations  Act  of 
1957,    which    was   primarily   concerned   with 


providing  funds  for  emergency  feed  grain  to 
feed  cattle  during  the  winter,  the  Senate 
added  an  amendment  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  Federal  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
to  prepare  plans  and  select  a  site  for  a  me- 
morial to  General  Pershing.  (103  Cong.  Rec. 
2176.  Feb.  IB.  1957.) 

6  H  R  7072.  82nd  Congress  To  ft  Mil 
providing  appropriations  for  the  Executive 
Department  and  other  Independent  Offices 
f.jr  fiscal  1953,  the  Senate  tacked  an  amend- 
meni  which  had  the  effect  of  revoking  legis- 
lation pas.,ed  five  months  earlier.  Under  the 
Senate  approved  amendment.  Federal  em- 
plovoes  lost  all  annual  leave  unused  by  June 
30  of  each  vear.  which  has  been  accumulated 
ihe  Tireceding  year.  (98  Cong.  Rec.  6447,  June 
3.  UI52-) 


September  26.   1969. 

H.'  Ji   Wn.Err.  D-  Mii.i-s, 

C-^avman,  Commntee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House   of   Representatives,    Waihmgton, 

DC. 
Mr  Dear  Mr.  Ciiatrman:  I  am  advised  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  amended 
vour  H  R.  12829,  the  Interest  EquaUzation 
Tax  Extension  Act,  by  adding  provisions 
which  would  eliminate  the  ammunition 
recordkeeping  requirements  of  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  (PL.  90-618).  Inasmuch  as 
the  Gun  Control  Act  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  am  wTlting  to 
you  to  express  my  determined  objection  to 
the  inclusion  of  such  an  amendment  in  H  R. 

12829. 

The  need  for  ammunition  controls  was 
succlnctlv  described  in  this  Committees  re- 
port in  tlie  last  Congress  as  follows : 

"Licensing  of  ammunltlcn  dealers  and 
maintenance  of  records  of  purchases  of  am- 
munition are  essential  both  to  deter  indi- 
viduals intending  to  act  unlawfully  who  will 
be  reluctant  to  identify  themselves,  as  well  as 
to  provide  law  enforcement  officials  with  in- 
formation useful  in  investigations.  Finally, 
with  the  Information  available  from  con- 
sistent reporting  of  sales  of  ammunition,  it 
will  be  possible  to  develop  valid  analyses  of 
the  use  and  distribution  of  firearms  and  am- 
munition in  the  country."  (H.  Rept.  No. 
1577.  at  8.) 

As  you  well  know,  the  ammunition  regu- 
lations of  the  Gtm  Control  Act  only  became 
effective  in  December  of  last  year.  To  cut 
back  the  coverage  of  that  Act  substantially 
without  support  of  any  evidentiary  record  as 
to  need  or  consequences,  and  after  only  ten 
months'  operation  of  the  Act  would  be  most 
unwise. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  amend- 
ment eliminates  existing  requirements  for 
keeping  records  of  sales  of  the  following 
types  of  ammuniUon:  shotgun  ammunition: 
rifle  ammunition,  and  .22  caliber  rlmflre 
ammunition.  According  to  the  Senate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommltte  studies.  22 
caliber  pistols  and  revolvers  were  involved 
in  30':  of  the  handgun  mtu-ders  commitu-d 
last  year  and  .22  caliber  rifles  were  involved 
in  eo';  of  the  rifle  murders  last  year.  A  .22 
caliber  bullet  killed  Robert  Kennedy. 

In  the  event  H.R.  12829  passes  the  Senate 
wuh  the  ammunition  amendment  attached, 
I  wotUd  urge  you  to  exclude  that  amendment 
from  any  request  to  concur  in  Senate  action 
on  HR  12829.  An  effort  to  concur  in  that 
amendment.  I  am  convinced,  will  encounter 
sustained  opposition  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  mav  Jeopardize  enactment  of  the 
Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Emanvel  Celler. 

Chairman. 

November  12.  1969. 
The  Honorable  William  M.  Colmer. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules, 
House  of  Representatives.  ^  ^i.  * 

My  D«a«  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  understand  that 
the   Committee   on   Bules   today   will   hold 
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hearings  on  seveiral  measures  Including  H  R. 
12829.  a«  amended  by  the  Senate,  the  Inter- 
est Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act.  Regret- 
tably, I  am  unable  to  appear  and  testify  on 
this  measure  today.  Instead.  I  must  preside 
over  Important  public  hearings  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  S.  952,  the  Omnibus  District  Judgeship 
bill,  and  numerous  other  measures  relating 
to  the  administration  and  location  of  the 
United  States  District  Courts. 

My  speclflc  Interest  In  HR  12829  arises 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  other  body  amended 
the  measure  by  adding  extraneoils  matter 
designed  to  exempt  rifle  and  shotgijn  ammu- 
nition, and  Its  components,  from  the  record- 
keeping requirement  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-618).  As  you  are 
also  aware.  Public  Law  90-618  comes  within 
the  subject  matter  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

There  Is  a  grave  danger  that  furtlier  at- 
tempts may  be  made  to  dismantle  the  Gun 
Control  Act  piecemeal,  while  avoiding  House 
Committee  consideration,  by  addmg  non- 
germane  "riders"  to  House  approved  legis- 
lation. Accordingly.  I  would  make  two  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
In  connection  with  its  consideration  of  H.R. 
12829.  First,  a  reeolution  providing  for  send- 
ing H.R.  12829  to  conference  should  preclude 
a  motlcm  to  instruct  conferees;  second,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  should  also  require  or 
recommend  that  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  included  among  those 
appointed  as  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  This  Is  necessary  inasmuch  as  this 
Committee  has  substantive  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EM.\NIEL    CEI.LER. 

Chairman. 


Washington  Hot-Line 

There  Is  a  blU  pending  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  seeking  to  modify  am- 
munition record  keeping  requirements  for 
dealers  and  others  selling  to  the  public.  The 
measure  (S.  2718)  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
Wallace  Bennett  (R.  Utahi.  a  high-ranking 
member  of  the  minority  side  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  bill  also  has  the  backing  of  the  Nix- 
on Administration  and  of  40  leading  Demo- 
crat and  Republican  senators.  Chances  are  it 
Will  pass  the  Senate  without  too  much  op- 
position. 

The  meaty  part  of  the  bill  reads  as  fol- 
lows: ".  .  .  no  person  holding  a  Federal  li- 
cense under  chapter  44  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code  shall  be  required  to  record  the 
name,  address,  or  other  information  about 
the  purchaser  of  shotgun  ammunition,  am- 
munition suitable  for  use  only  in  rifles.  .22 
caliber  rimfire  aonmunltlon,  or  component 
parts  for  the  aforesaid  types  of  amnuinitlon." 

Does  this  amendment  mean  that  any  one 
can  buy  rille.  shntRun  and  22  caliber  nin- 
fire  ammunition?  What  about  component 
parts  that  are  designed  for  use  in  rifles  and 
shotguns,  but  can  be  used  in  the  reloading  of 
handgun  ammunition? 

We  must  remember  that  the  Alcohol.  To- 
b.KCO  Tax  and  PIrearm.s  divlsuin  (if  IRS  now 
have  new  bosses.  What  interpretation  will  be 
made  should  this  bill  pass,  is  interesting  to 
contemplate. 

It  is  sale  to  project  that  we  will  see  some 
flip-flop  in  viewpoints  and  regulations  should 
there  be  a  party  change  in  the  Administra- 
tion Why  then  was  the  proposed  law  writ- 
ten in  this  manner? 

This  Is  not  the  first  bill  to  amend  the  law 
covering  ammunition  introduced  by  Sen. 
Bennett.  The  first  one,  S.  845,  spelled  It  out 
clearly:  "The  term  ammunition'  shall  in- 
clude only  ammunition  for  a  destructive  de- 
vice and  pistol  or  revolver  ammunition.  It 
shall    not   include    shotgun    shells,    metallic 


animvinltion  .suilable  for  vise  unlv  ui  rltles. 
or  and  22  caliber  rimfire  ammunition   ' 

The  trouble  was  that  the  bill  was  a 
straightforward  amendment  to  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act.  As  such.  It  had  to  be  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  It  had  several  co- 
signers and  stood  a  good  chance  of  passing. 

Once  pas.sed  the  .-^eiiiite.  however,  it.  would 
be  pa'i.sefi  to  the  Hou.se  and  automatically  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  Emanuel  Celler  of  Brooklyn. 
N  Y ,  announced  his  intentions  to  kill  the 
bill  by  holding  it  in-  committee.  And.  he 
could  do  It.  too  He  has  the  backing  of  his 
raiiklii'?  Ri'publ  ran  <n  thp  miiiiTiv  side. 
Ccngre.ssman  William  McCulIoch  of  Ohio. 

It  was  these  two.  working  together,  along 
with  the  minority  and  majority  staff  mem- 
bers, who  put  the  ammunition  section  in  the 
1968  Act.  Just  why  McCuUoch.  a  congress- 
man from  Plqua,  Ohio,  went  for  the  antl- 
gim  legislation  last  Congress  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  surrounding  pa.ssage  of  the  law  It 
is  this  observer's  opinion  that  he  traded 
favor  for  favor 

Obviously.  .Sen  Bennett,  in  tryini;  to 
amend  the  i;)68  .\ct.  li.id  to  rniiie  the  measure 
through  Congress  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  Tlie 
plan  was.  and  still  is  at  this  writing,  to  at- 
tach the  amendment  onto  legislation  that 
h:is  already  p.issed  the  House 

But.  the  measure  had  to  be  written  in  such 
a  way  as  to  have  It  referred  xo  his  Senate 
Finance  Committee  .S.  2718  is  written  in 
such  a  manner. 

Now,  the  right  bill  is  needed  on  which 
this  amendment  can  be  attiiched  Sen  Ben- 
nett Is  waiting  on  a  bill  that  has  p:issed 
the  House,  and  one  that  will  pass  the  Senate 
with  little  difficulty  He  will  offer  his  am- 
munition amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  then  move  that  the  Senate  re- 
quest  a  conference   with   the  House. 

In  this  manner  the  meastire  will  not  only 
avoid  the  House  Judiciary  committee,  but 
will  be  presented  to  the  House  for  a  "yes  ' 
or  "no"  vot«.  The  bill  chosen  must  not  be  a 
measure  orlyinally  considered  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  If  so,  Celler  and  Mc- 
CuUoch will  be  members  of  the  House-Sen- 
ate conference. 

If  this  happens,  the  best  the  shooting 
fraternity  can  hope  for  is  a  recommendation 
by  the  House  side  of  the  conferees  that  the 
meiisure  be  reconsidered  by  the  original 
House  committee  before  a  vote.  The  only 
difference  would  be  that  we  have  a  man  In 
the  White  House  who  is  not  committed  to 
an  anti-gun  policy.  The  White  House  could, 
perhaps,  bring  pressure  on  Congressman  Mc- 
CulIoch to  differ  with  Celler. 

In  any  event.  If  all  goes  well,  by  this  hunt- 
ing season,  S.  2718,  by  Sen.  Bennett,  will  be 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  strategy 
being  used  by  Bennett  is  a  good  example  of 
how  difficult  It  is  to  correct  bad  legislation 
once  it  is  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  fear  is  that  by 
thi.s  method  of  tagBirif;  on  to  House- 
passed  bills  noiiKermane  amendments, 
the  other  body  may  be  contemplating 
the  piecemeal  destruction  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act. 

Here  we  have  before  us  an  attempt  to 
wipe  out  portions  of  the  ammunition 
provisions  of  that  act.  Next  week  there 
may  be  other  provisions  of  that  act  to 
be  wiped  out. 

This  raises  a  veiy  important  question 
which  has  been  touched  upon  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  CoLi-ERi  and  by  my  colleague 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  McCulloch) 
and  by  the  ranking  minority  member  of 


the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Smith). 

How  long  are  we  going  to  continue 
silently  to  permit  the  other  body  to  tack 
on  to  House-passed  bills  nongermane 
amendments?  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
should  attempt  to  prevent  the  Senate 
fi'om  doing  that.  Comity  would  deter  u.^. 
as  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
ix)inted  out. 

But  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa what  about  the  comity  of  the  other 
body  toward  us? 

Why  do  they  undertake  to  tack  unre- 
lated amendments  to  House-passed  bills? 
We  are  supposed  to  have  comity  be- 
tween the  two  bodies.  Legislatively  we 
are  supposed  to  be  equal.  But  there  is  no 
equality  in  this  kind  of  practice.  What 
equality  was  there,  for  example,  when 
in  the  89th  Congress  to  the  Foreign  In- 
vestment Credit  Act,  they  tacked  on  a 
provision  exempting  professional  foot- 
ball from  the  operation  of  the  antitrust 
laws? 

One  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
With  the  other.  Yet  we  were  compelled 
to  swallow  such  a  rider.  It  was  rammed 
down  our  throats.  What  kind  of  equal- 
ity was  that?  Tliere  is  about  as  much 
equality  m  that  kind  of  process  as  there 
IS  between  a  chestnut  horse  and  a 
iior.se  chestnut.  There  is  no  equality  in 
that. 

It  is  a  sort  of  tie-in  sale.  It  is  like  a 
fellow  who  goes  to  a  tailor  store  and 
says  that  he  wants  a  blue  serge  suit.  The 
tailor  says,  "You  can  have  a  blue  serge 
suit,  but  you  must  take  with  it  a  lady's 
yellow  miniskirt." 

The  man  replies.  "I  do  not  want  the 
lady's  skirt." 

He  is  told.  "It  makes  no  difference.  If 
you  want  the  suit,  you  have  to  take  the 
skirt." 

That  is  what  the  Senate  tells  us.  I  hope 
that  the  Rules  Committee,  which  is  now 
considering  rule  changes,  will  consider 
as  a  possible  remedy  for  this  situa- 
tion, a  rule  that  if  a  bill  that  we  pass 
goes  to  the  other  body  and  they  tack  on 
a  nongennane  amendment  and  it  comes 
back  to  us,  the  Speaker  will  then  refer 
the  matter  to  the  committee  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  of 
the  nongennane  amendment. 

The  question  was  laised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  SMITH!  that  that  process  might 
consume  time.  I  suggest  that  a  time 
limit  be  stated  within  which  the  com- 
mittee to  which  the  nongermane  amend- 
ment has  been  referred  must  act.  Let  it 
be  10  days;  let  it  l)e  5  days:  let  it  be 
30  days.  The  important  point  is  that  at 
least  there  will  be  discussion.  At  least 
there  will  be  a  report  and  committee 
consideration  so  that  Members  can  know 
what  is  in  the  nongermane  amendment. 

As  it  is  now.  as  in  the  case  of  this 
munition  amendment,  there  was  not 
even  a  hearing  in  the  Senate.  There  has 
been  no  hearing  in  this  body.  There  has 
been  no  committee  assignment  in  this 
body.  There  has  been  no  committee  con- 
sideration. There  has  been  no  committee 
report.  What  have  we  got?  A  mere  skele- 
ton debate  this  morning.  What  do  we 
know  about  the  need  for  and  the  conse- 
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quences  of  this  munition  amendment? 
Mighty  little,  and  we  are  asked  to  pass 
upon  it  and  to  give  judgment  upon  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that 
some  change  in  our  procedures  be  ef- 
fected We  must  not  permit  the  denigra- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  Uiis  House.  We 
must  not  make  the  Senate  master  and 
ourselves  vassal.  It  is  time  for  a  change. 
Mr    BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  other  body  has  amended  H.R.  12829 
to   exclude   the   recordkeeping   require- 
ments of  chapter  44.  title   18,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  ammunition 
suitable  for  use  only  in  shotguns  and 
rifles  The  exclusion  does  not  cover  pistol 
ammunition  or  .22-caliber  rimfire  am- 
munitions. The  proposal  would  amend 
section  4182  of  title  26.  United  States 

As  originally  introduced,  the  bill  would 
have  eliminated  the   recordkeeping   re- 
quirements of  chapter  44  for  all  sport- 
ing ammunition;  that  is,  ammunition  for 
shotguns  and  rifles  and  .22-caliber  nm- 
flre  which  is  used  in  both  pistols  and 
rifles  The  bill  as  introduced  was  reason- 
able  The  Treasury  Department  advised 
that  the  benefits  derived  from  the  sport- 
ing ammunition  recordkeeping  require- 
ments served  no  useful  law-enforcement 
purpose.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  the  mail 
each  of  you  has  received  was  vehemently 
opposed  to  recordkeeping  requirements 
for  sporting  ammunition.  The  only  result 
of  the  requirement  has  been  to  Irritate 
sportsmen  and  other  law-abiding  citizens. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  to  H.R.   12829 
found  it  necesasry  for  tactical  purposes 
to  eliminate  .22-caliber  rimfire  ammimi- 
tion  from  the  coverage  of  the  amend- 
ment I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
amendment  now  before  the  House  goes 
only  to   ammunition  for  shotguns  and 
rifles.  It  does  not  cover  .22-caliber  nmflre 
ammunition,  even  though  it  should. 

In  the  other  body  the  opponents  to  the 
amendment  seemed  to  take  the  tack  that 
excluding  any  type  of  ammunition  from 
the  Federal  firearms  control  provisions  is 
something  new  and  indeed  is  designed 
to  erode  firearms  controls.  This  simply  is 
not  the  case.  The  proponents  of  Federal 
firearms  legislation  in  the  88th.  89th,  and 
90th  Congresses  introduced  bills  which 
contain  absolutely  no  controls  over  am- 
munition except  ammunition  for  de- 
structive devices.  For  example.  Senate 
Report  No.  1097— 90th  Congress,  second 
session— on  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1967.  contains 
the  following  statement  at  page  112: 

Tlie  term  "ammunition"  Is  defined  In  the 
present  law  (15  U.S.C.  901(7) ),  as  pistol  and 
revolver  ammunition.  This  title  does  not  In- 
clude controls  over  pistol  or  revolver  ammu- 
nition but  it  does  Include  controls  over  am- 
munition for  destrucUve  devices.  Thus,  this 
term  Is  defined  as  meaning  ammunition  for 
destructive  .dertces.  and  ammunition  for  use 
in  any  other  type  of  firearm  is  excluded  from 
Its  meaning. 

This  definition  would  metn  that  there 
would  have  been  no  controls  over  any 
ammunition  except  that  for  destructive 
devices. 

A  superficial  examination  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  firearms  controls 
proposed  in  the  past  10  years  wiU  show 
that  almost  every  congressional  commit- 


tee considering  the  fireanns  problem  has 
determined  that  Federal  controls  in  the 
ammunition  area  were  not  warranted 
because  of  the  volume  of  transactions, 
the  lack  of  identity  of  the  commodity, 
and  the  impossibility  of  tracing  anununl- 

tion.  ,         ^  , 

The  opponents  to  the  amendment  have 
alleged  that  the  Congress  has  not  thor- 
oughly considered  the  elimination  of 
sporting  ammunition  from  Federal  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements.  This  is  not  so. 
As  previously  stated,  bUls  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  last  three  Congresses 
which  would  eliminate  all  Federal  con- 
trols over  ammuniUon.  .Several  congres- 
sional committees  have  recommended 
such  action.  Thus,  the  ammunition  con- 
trols imposed  by  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968  should  be  amended  as  projxjsed  by 
section  5  of  H.R.  12829. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the  rule  now 
before  us.  and  also  urge  the  conferees  to 
agree  to  the  Senate  ammunition  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  12829. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  of  the  ammunition 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  to 
H  R.  12829.  The  amendment  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Bennett  amendment  and 
was  sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  the  Hon- 
orable Wallace  Bennett,  of  Utah. 

The  amendment  would  amend  section 
4182  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  re- 
lieve dealers  in  rifle  and  shotgun  am- 
munition from  the  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements now  imposed  by  chapter  44 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

I   support   this   amendment   for   two 
reasons.  First  of  all,  these  recordkeeping 
requirements  have  proven  burdensome  to 
sportsmen  and  to  dealers  in  sporting  type 
ammunition.  Second,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, which  administers  the  fire- 
arms laws  has  recommended  the  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment.  In  a  letter  to 
Senator  Bennett   dated   September   26, 
1969.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David  M. 
Kennedy  advised  that  the  recordkeeping 
requirements  for  this  type  of  ammuni- 
tion "Is  of  little  value  in  law  enforce- 
ment" and  that  "the  Department  knows 
of  no  Instance  where  the  recordkeeping 
provisions  relating  to  sporting  type  am- 
munition has  been  helpful  in  law  en- 
forcement." .  .^  ^v.   » 
Secretary  Kennedy  further  stated  that 
the  recordkeeping  requirements  "do  how- 
ever, because  of  the  volume  of  transac- 
tions In  sporting  ammimltion.  tend  to 
generate  criticism  from  sportsmen  and 
others   and   detract   from  the   effective 
enforcement  of  the  other  provisions  of 
the  firearms  laws." 

In  the  light  of  these  facts.  I  strongly 
voice  my  support  of  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
who  come  from  the  West  understand  and 
sympathize  with  concern  felt  and  ex- 
pressed by  some  of  you.  Our  colleagues 
from  heavily  urbanized  areas  of  the  East, 
in  this  area  of  firearms  control.  But  we 
ask  ia  return  that  you  understand  and 
sympathize  with  our  concerns.  Tlie  law- 
ful use  of  firearms  for  hunting  and  other 
recreational  pui-poses  is  not  just  the  In- 
terest of  a  few  Individuals  In  my  State. 
Such  use  Is  a  part  of  the  way  of  life  of 
a  substantial  percentage  of  the  citizens 
of  Oregon. 


Tliere  are  several  aspects  of  the  Qim 
Control  Act  of  1968  which  are  parUcularly 
obnoxious.  One  of  these  is  the  provision 
of  the  present  law  that  unnecessary  and 
useless  records  be  kept  of  the  purchase 
of  shotgun  and  other  sporting  ammuni- 
tion This  recordkeeping  is  a  wasteful 
and  expensive  burden  for  the  sellers  of 
such  ammunition  and  an  irritating  nui- 
sance for  the  purchasers  thereof.^ 

The  amendment  to  H.R.  12829  ap- 
proved bv  the  Senate  U!X)n  the  motion 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr  Bennett  I  calls  for  the  removal  of 
this  valueless  recordkeeping  requirement 
from  the  law. 

It  reaches  for  the  same  goal  ca.lfd 
for  by  a  bill  which  I  introduced  early 
in  this  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress. 
I  have  advocated  removal  of  this  require- 
ment since  first  it  was  made  part  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  Indeed,  its 
presence  in  such  act  was  a  portion  of 
the  reason  why  I  voted  against  the  final 
version  of  that  act  when  it  came  to  the 
House  for  vote.  After  the  deliberations 
of  the  Senate-House  conference  commit- 
tee last  year.  I  strongly  support  Senator 
Bennetts  amendment  here  today. 

If  this  amendment  were  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  H.R.  12829  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  of  the  House  today  to  adopt 
that  amendment  and  report  the  bUl  im- 
mediately as  so  amended.  But  there  are 
other  other  differences  which  should  be 
ironed  out  in  conference,  and  I  there- 
fore will  support  the  motion  to  send  this 
measure  to  conference.  But  I  hereby  ex- 
press as  strongly  as  I  can  my  personal 
support  for  the  Bennett  amendment.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  our  House  conferees 
will  accept  this  Senate  amendment,  and 
I  urge  them  to  do  so. 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  object  to  the  amendment  added 
by  the  other  body  to  the  Interest-equali- 
zation tax  bill  to  remove  from  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  the  provision  requir- 
ing persons  wishing  to  buy  long-gun  am- 
munition to  furnish  basic  personal 
identification  to  the  dealer  selling  such 
ammunition. 

I  urge  all  Members  who  voted  for  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  to  stand  with 
me  today  and  oppose  all  attempts  to 
avoid  full  legislative  consideration  of 
this  amendment.  There  have  been  no 
public  hearings  on  this  proposal  and  I 
believe  that  on  an  issue  as  Important  as 
this  the  Congress  should  hold  hearings 
so  that  all  points  of  view  can  be  ex- 
plored. 

Those  who  have  argued  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Identification  requirement 
contend  that  it  unnecessarily  harasses 
the  sportsmen.  This  requirement  does 
little  more  than  ask  the  licensed  hunter 
to  take  a  second  to  open  his  wallet  and 
show  his  Jdentification.  It  is  simply  an 
attempt  to  bring  under  closer  scrutiny 
the  proliferation  of  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. Tlie  requirement  of  identification 
for  purchasers  of  handgun  ammunition 
is  retained,  but  long  guns  have  a  poten- 
tial for  misuse  just  as  handguns  do. 

If  the  regulations  need  changing,  then 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  explore  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  should  be  changed 
This  can  be  done  only  through  open  and 
public   hearings   on   the   subject.    Con- 
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cemed  and  Informed  citizens  have  a 
right  to  have  their  voices  heard  and  var- 
ious ideas  considered. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  you  to  join 
me  in  opposing  the  amendment. 

Mr.  POFP.  :;ir.  Speaker.  I  support  the 
rule  sending  H.R.  13829  to  conference. 
I  address  myseQf  only  to  section  5  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  other  body.  The  in- 
terest equalization  tax  provisions  are  in 
substantial  agreement. 

Section  5  of  H.R.  12829  would  modify 
the  ammunition  recordkeepine;  require- 
ments enacted  as  part  of  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  Technically,  section  5 
would  modify  the  recordkeeping  require- 
ments now  imposed  by  chapter  44  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  for  sporting  type 
ammunition  by  amending  section  4182  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Under  the 
current  regulations,  recordkeeping  on 
ammunition  sales  requires  a  dealer  to 
record  the  following  information;  the 
date,  manufacture,  caliber,  gage  or  type 
of  component,  quantity,  name,  address, 
date  of  birth,  and  drivers  license,  or 
other  means  of  identification. 

Tha  amended  language  provides  that 
BO  persen  holding  a  Federal  license  to 
sell  ammunition  shall  be  required  to  re- 
cord the  name,  address,  or  other  infor- 
mation about  the  purchaser  of  shotgun 
or  rifle  ammunition  generally  available 
In  commerce.  The  amendment  does  not 
apply  to  handgun  ammunition  and  it  re- 
moves none  of  the  present  restrictions 
with  respect  to  sale  of  ammunition  to 
felons,  drug  addicts,  or  mental  incompe- 
tents. 

Section  5  of  H.R.  12829  is  the  same  as 
H  R.  14524.  a  hill  I  introduced  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1969,  and  is  of  significant  impor- 
tance to  sportsmen  and  small  merchants. 

Section  5  was  added  to  H.R.  12829  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  the 
motion  of  Senator  Bennett.  Originally, 
it  contained  the  language  of  his  previ- 
ously-introduced bill,  S.  2718.  That  bill 
was  later  modified  by  Senator  Bennett 
and  during;  floor  debate  it  was  further 
amended  to  remove  language  referring  to 
.22  caliber  rim-fire  ammunition. 

The  ammunition  affected  is  of  partic- 
ular interest  to  hunters,  trap  shooters 
and  sportsmen.  It  has  had  no  significant 
history  of  criminal  use.  It  is  used  by  the 
ordinary  citizen  interested  in  outdoor 
recreation.  The  ammunition  is  sold  all 
over  the  United  States,  not  only  in  big 
sporting  goods  stores,  but  also  at  service 
stations  and  croissroads  stores.  The  only 
purpose  of  the  Bennett  amendment  is 
to  relieve  these  dealers  from  a  burden- 
some recordkeeping  requirement  appli- 
cable only  to  strictly  sporting-type  am- 
munition, and  to  save  law-abiding  hunt- 
ers and  other  .sportsmen  from  the 
embrassassment  and  annoyance  of  iden- 
tifying themselves  and  furnishing  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  purchase  of  items 
of  ordinary  commerce. 

Why  should  such  burdensome  require- 
ments be  retained  if  they  serve  no  use- 
ful law  enforcement  purpose?  The  only 
possible  argument  for  retention  of  record 
requirements  with  respect  to  this  sport- 
ing-type ammunition  is  crime  control. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  repeat- 
edly asserted  in  testimony  before  various 
committees  coneidering  firearms  legisla- 


tion and  in  correspondence  with  Senator 
Bennett,  as  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record — October  9,  1969,  at  page 
29459 — that  ammunition  records  have  no 
significant  value  In  crime  deterrence  or 
in  apprehending  criminal  suspects. 

For  example,  the  CommL«:sioner  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  Randolph  W. 
Thrower,  when  testifying  on  July  24, 
1969,  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, in  opposition  to  Federal  regis- 
tration of  firearms  and  licensing  of  gun 
owners,  states: 

with  regard  to  nmmvinlilfin  transactions. 
It  Is  only  fair  to  report  to  the  subcommittee 
th:it  we  are  not  able  to  process  or  check  In- 
dividual ammunition  sales  records  in  any 
meaningful  way.  particularly  in  view  of  the 
multitude  of  fales  In  only  sporting  ammuni- 
tion. Whatever  manpower  would  be  required 
to  provide  adequate  checking  and  policing  of 
this  information  would.  In  our  view,  be  bet- 
ter utilized  in  enforcing  the  other  more 
critical  provisions  of  the  gun  laws. 

While  we  do  not  question  the  vaUie  of 
prohibitions  on  sales  of  ammunition  to  pre- 
scribed persons,  we  have  serious  questions  as 
to  the  contribution  to  enforcement  made  by 
keeping  records  on  sales  of  .sporting  ammu- 
nition. I.e.  ammunition  for  shotguns,  am- 
munition suitable  for  use  only  m  rifles,  and 
.22    caliber   rlm-flre    ammunition. 

In  a  letter  of  September  26,  1969.  to 
Senator  Bennett,  in  which  the  Tieasuiy 
Department  recommended  enactment  of 
the  Senator's  ammunition  amendment. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David  M.  Ken- 
nedy stated: 

Indeed,  the  Department  knows  of  no  In- 
stance where  any  of  the  recordkeeping  provi- 
sions relating  to  sportini;  type  ammunition 
h.is  been  helpful   in   law  enforcement. 

In  short,  the  recordkeeping  controls  are 
not  effective  as  a  law  enforcement  tool.  They 
do.  however,  because  of  the  volume  of  trans- 
actions in  sporting  ammunition  tend  to  gen- 
erate criticism  from  sportsmen  and  others 
and  detract  from  the  effective  enforcement 
of  other  provisions  of  the  firearms  laws. 

The  dLstin.s^uished  Senator  from  Utah 
illustrated  rather  dramatically  the  di- 
mensions of  the  volume  of  transactions 
in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  other  body 
on  October  9  from  which  I  quote: 

On  the  average.  300.000  separate  ammuni- 
tion transactions  take  place  each  day  in  the 
United  States.  This  represents  some  109,- 
500.000  transactions  annually  on  sales  of  59 
billion  rounds  to  be  recorded  by  the  Nation's 
143.903  licensed  dealers.  Assuming  that  each 
transaction  takes  about  2  minutes,  this  rep- 
resents approximately  365.000  man-hours,  or 
15.208  man-days  expended  by  .immunitlon 
dealers  annually  in  serving  their  customers 
in   an  o.\ercise  of   futility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hard  fact  is  that  am- 
munition is  fungible — it  is  not  easily 
identifiable  and  cannot  be  accurately 
traced  after  sale. 

Since  there  is  no  valid  crime-control 
reason  for  retention  of  this  requirement, 
since  it  entails  unnecessary  sales  pro- 
cedures, since  it  increases  cost  to  the 
consumers,  and  since  it  results  in  an- 
noyance and  irritation  toward  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  part  of  honest,  law-abid- 
ing citizens,  the  present  recordkeeping 
requirement  should  be  repealed. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  support  House  Resolution  675 
to  send  H.R.  12289  to  conference,  for  I 


am  very  pleased  with  the  amendment 
added  to  it  which  will  end  most  of  the 
recordkeeping  on  ammunition  sales. 

The  regulation  requiring  purchasers  of 
shotgun  shells  and  sporting  ammuni- 
tion to  register  their  names  and  ad- 
dres.ses  for  identification  was  a  nuisance 
and  the  keeping  of  those  records  by  the 
store  owners  was  an  unnecessai-y  burden 
that  benefited  absolutely  no  one. 

The  records  have  become  so  volumi- 
nous that  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  was  supposed  to  gather  and  file  all 
of  the  detailed  documents  from  all  of 
the  stores,  seemed  to  become  baffled  by 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the 
mountains  of  pai;er  involved.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  bureaucratic  process  at  its 
worst,  the  imposition  of  unnecessary 
rcdtape — gone  mad. 

While  the  Senate  amendment  does  not 
contain  a  repeal  of  recordkeeping  for 
.22-caliber  ammunition,  as  I  think  it 
.should,  it  will  get  rid  of  most  of  the  red- 
tape  regulations  on  recordkeeping  to  the 
relief  of  millions  of  sportsmen,  tens  of 
thousands  of  merchants,  and  without 
injury  to  law  enforcement  in  any  way. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  strongly  and  wholeheartedly  endor.se 
tiie  efforts  being  made  here  today  toward 
repealing  the  ammunition  reKistration 
requirements  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968.  This  registration  entangles  millions 
of  dealers,  small  dealers  for  the  most 
part,  and  sportsmen  in  a  mass  of  redtape 
for  no  sufficient  reason.  It  does  not  re- 
strict the  criminal.  It  merely  placed  an 
irritating  and  unnecessary  burden  on 
many  highly  respected  and  public-spiiit- 
ed  citizens. 

Tlie  place  for  effective  ICRislation  to 
c"  It:  jI  misuse  of  firearms  .s  through 
criminal  law — by  making  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  use  firearms  in  the  commission 
of  a  criminal  act  with  mandatory  .'^t!ff 
punishment  instead  of  the  permissive 
approach. 

It  is  clear  to  most  of  us,  including 
TreasuiT  Department  officir.ls,  that  the 
ammunition  recordkeeping  provision  is 
of  no  value  and  has  been  of  no  assistance 
in  the  fight  against  crime.  It  is  rather  a 
method  of  harassing  the  average  citizen 
while  the  burden  should  fall  squarely  on 
the  criminal  and  the  lawless — those  will- 
ing and  ready  to  commit  acts  of  violence 
I  strongly  luge  its  repeal. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Spe.iker,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  H.R.  12829.  the  inter- 
est equalization  tax  bill,  would  repeal  the 
burdensome  rifle  and  shotgun  ammuni- 
tion sales  registration  requirements  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968;  Had  I  been 
a  Member  of  Congress  last  year,  I  would 
have  opposed  this  act,  for  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  it  restricts  the  activities 
of  law-abiding  citizens  without  any  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  criminal  element. 
It  has  worked  a  ;mrticular  hardship  on 
sportsmen  and  those  who  sell  ammuni- 
tion and  supplies  in  their  places  of  busi- 
ness as  an  accommodation  to  them.  The 
burdensome  paperwork  and  recordkeep- 
ing that  has  been  required  for  the  simple 
purchase  of  shotgun  ammunition  for 
huntei-s  has  forced  many  dealers  to  either 
stop  selling  ammunition  or  lose  money 
on  this  aspect  of  their  business  because  of 
the  redtape  involved. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  this  House 
pass  H.R.  12829  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto.  This  will  not  repeal  all  of 
the  tmdeslrable  provisions  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968.  but  It  is  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  non-germane  Senate  amendment 
to  the  interest  equalization  tax  extension 
bill.  This  is  an  attempt  to  repeal,  with- 
out hearings  and  without  reference  to 
the  Judiciary  Committees  of  either  body 
which  properly  have  jurisdiction,  part  of 
the  gun  control  law  which  we  enacted 
last  year. 

This  amendment  provides  that  no  per- 
son holding  a  Federal  license  to  sell  am- 
munition "shall  be  required  to  record  the 
same,  address,  or  other  information 
about  the  purchase  of  shot  gun  ammuni- 
tion or  rifle  ammunition  generally  avail- 
able In  commerce." 

This  amendment  would  exempt  shot 
gun  and  rifle  ammunition  from  regula- 
tion and  control  and  severely  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  the  gun  control  legisla- 
tion passed  last  year  in  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  ac- 
cording to  its  supporters,  is  to  end  some 
of  the  record  keeping  procedures  required 
of  ammunition  dealers  which  are  "noth- 
ing more  than  harrassment  of  sportsmen 
and  bureaucratic  boondoggle." 

However,  during  the  debate  on  this 
amendment.  Senator  Dodd  reported  that 
he  had  sent  members  of  his  staff  to  buy 
ammunition  in  nearby  Maryland.  All 
they  had  to  do  was  to  give  their  name  and 
address  and  show  their  driver's  license. 
Such  simple  procedure  is  nowhere  near 
harrassment. 

In  addition.  Senator  Dodd  also  ob- 
tained a  list  of  those  who  had  purchased 
ammunition  at  the  Suitland  Trading 
Post  in  Suitland.  Md.  This  list,  covering 
the  3  montiis  prior  to  October,  was  then 
checked  against  the  criminal  identifica- 
tion files  of  the  Washington  Police  De- 
partment. Twenty-one  percent  of  those 
who  had  bought  ammunition  during  the 
3-month  period  had  some  type  of  crimi- 
nal record.  Because  there  is  an  ordi- 
nance preventing  such  purchases  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  they  went  to  Mary- 
land to  buy  ammunition. 

We  are  constantly  told  about  the  need 
for  "law  and  order"  In  our  society.  The 
present  registration  system  obviously 
does  not  do  enough.  Even  with  the  neces- 
'-ary  registration,  criminals  are  buying 
ammunition — maybe  to  use  In  some  fu- 
ture crime. 

This  amendment  will  only  undermine 
the  present  regulations  which  are  not 
really  adequate. 

If  the  resolution  is  passed,  I  urge  the 
House  conferees  to  reject  the  Senate 
amendment.  But  because  the  conferees 
have  not  been  so  Instructed.  I  oppose 
House  Resolution  675. 

GENERAL   LEAVE   TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
(  r.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  desiring  to  do  so  may  extend 
I  heir  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
regarding  House  Resolution  675.  which 
IS  now  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  tluie  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  MississlW)!  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
v\o  e— yeas  313.  nays  36.  not  voting  82, 
ns  f<>llfr.vs: 

I  Roll  No.  273  I 


Abtniethj 

Aaair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alliert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  Ill 
AKder.sr.n. 

Ten  II 
Andrews.  Ah< 
Andrews. 

N   Dak 
Aiuuin/.io 
Arends 
A.sh  brook 
Asplnall 
A\res 
iiariii", 
Keall.  Md 
Heiinett 
Bcrrv 
Bett.s 
BevUI 
13ia!t;i 
Blester 
Blantcm 
Blatnik 
Bom;s 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzmau 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N  C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Bxirke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex 
Buili.son.  Mo. 
Burton.  I't.Th 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa 
Bvrncs,  Wis 
Ca'^pll 
Caflerv 
Camp 
Carter 
Casev 
Cedcrbers 
Chamberlain 

Ci^appell 
Claiicv 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Claw.son.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 


YEAS— 313 

Corbett 

Corman 

Coutthlin 

CowBer 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunnlngliam 

Daniel.  Va 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

D,>nohiU' 

Dorn 

D.:)Wdy 

Dulsk! 

Diuican 

Dwver 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kdwards,  La 

Eilberg 

Krlenborn 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo 

Evlns,  Tenu 

Fallon 

Feiihan 

FIndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Foi-eman 
Fountain 
Frev 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Tenu 
Fuqua 
Galifianakls 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Ciibbons 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green.  Orec 
Green.  Pa 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hac»n 
Haley 
HaU 


Hiiii  niton 
Ilammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hebert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Honaii 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hunuate 
Hunt 

Hutchln.soii 
Uhord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
.Johnson,  Calif 
.Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N  C 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kin'4 

Kleppo 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Ijindarebe 

Lan^en 

Ijitta 
.  J.eu-'ett 

Lcnnon 

Lloyd 

Long,  La 

Long,  Md 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McClure 

MrCuUoch 

McDade 

McFall 

McKneally 

Macdouald 
Mass. 

.MacGiecor 

Mahon 

MaiUiard 

Mar.sh 

Martin 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mi'lcher 

MeslKlU 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif 
Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 
Minlsb 


Mlnshall 

Reld.  lU 

SuUlvkn 

Mlze 

Relfel 

Svmlngton 

Mlzell 

Reuss 

Talcott 

MoUoban 

Rhodes 

Taylor 

Monitgan 

Rlegle 

Teague.  Calif 

Montpomery 

Rivers 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Morton 

Roberts 

Thomson.  Wis 

Mosher 

Roblson 

Tleman 

Murphv.  HI 

RogerK.  Colo 

Udall 

Murphy.  NT 

Roth 

UUman 

Myers 

Roudebush 

Van  Deerlin 

Natcher 

Ruth 

Vander  Jagi 

Nedzl 

sntlerfleld 

Vanlk 

Nichols 

Savior 

ViKorlto 

Obey 

Schadebery 

WapKonner 

OHara 

Srherle 

Waldle 

O  Konskl 

.Si  hneebeli 

Wampler 

Olsen 

.S-hweniiel 

Watson 

ONeal.Ga 

Scott 

Watts 

ONeiU,  Mass 

Seljeluis 

Welcker 

Pelly 

Shipley 

Whalen 

Pettis 

.Sb  river 

White 

Phllbtn 

Slkes 

Whltehurst 

Pickle 

Hl.k 

Widnall 

Pike 

Skubitz 

WlgRlns 

Poaue 

Slack 

WiUUms 

Pott 

Smith.  Calif. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Pollock 

Smith.  Iowa 

Winn 

Prever.  N.C- 

Smith.  NY 

Wold 

Price.  Ill 

Snyder 

Wvait 

Pryor.  Ark 

Sprlnser 

Wylie 

Pucin>skl 

Stanton 

Wyman 

Purcell 

Steed 

Yatron 

Quie 

Stei-.2er.  Ariz 

Younc 

yuUIen 

.st«ii;er.  Wis. 

Zablockl 

Railsback 

.siratton 

Zlon 

Randall 

stubblefleld 

Zwach 

Rariok 

.Stuckey 
NAYS— 36 

Humham 

Hawkins 

I'ptten 

Boland 

Helstoskl 

Podell 

Boiling 

Hohfield 

Rees 

Brown,  Calif 

Kastenmeier 

Reld.  NY 

Burton.  Calif 

Koch 

Rodino 

Celier 

Lowensteiii 

Rosenthal 

Con  vers 

McCarthy 

Roybal 

Daniels.  N  J 

Matsunapa 

Rvan 

Edwards.  Cal 

f    Mikva 

Scheuer 

Farb.steln 

Mink 

Stokes 

F'.ilton.  Pa 

Moorhead 

Woifr 

Hanlev 

Ot  linger 

Wydlei 

NOT  VOTING 

—  82 

Abbitt 

Griffin 

Pepper 

A.shley 

Halpern 

Perkins 

Barrett 

Hanna 

Pirnie 

Belcher 

Harrln^ton 

Powel! 

Bell.  Call! 

Hastlniis 

Price.  Tex 

Blackburn 

Howard 

Rollers.  Fla 

Brademas 

Hull 

Rooney,  N  Y 

Bra  SCO 

Jones.  Tenn 

Rooney.  Pa 

Brock 

Klr»»an 

Rostenkowski 

Brooks 

Kluczynskl 

Ruppe 

Cahill 

Landrum 

St  Germain 

Carey 

Lipscomb 

St  Once 

Chlsholm 

L\ikens 

Sandman 

Clay 

McDonald, 

Stafford 

Daddario 

Mich. 

Staei^ers 

Dawson 

McEwen 

Stephens 

de  la  Garza 

McMillan 

Taft 

Deuney 

.Madden 

Tencrue.  Te\ 

Diuss 

Mann 

Thompson    N  -1 

Downlnp 

.Mathias 

Tunney 

EXs"n!emai4 

:^Iay 

rtt 

Fascell 

Moi  Jail 

Watkins 

Flvnt 

.Morse 

Whalley 

Foley 

Moss 

Whitten 

Fraser 

.N'elsen 

Wilson. 

Freliniihu-v.M 

■n    .N'r. 

Charles  H 

Gallaeher 

Passman 

Wriizht 

Garniatz 

Patman 

Yau-s 

So  the  resolution  was  r greed  to. 

Tlie   Clerk    announced    the    following 

pairs:  .    „ 

Mr.    Thompiou    of    New   Jer.'ev    v.ith    Mr 

Whalley. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Lukens 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Mathias 

Mr.     Rooney     of     New     York     wlih     Mr 
Lipscomb, 

Mr,  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Griffin  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.   Charles   H.    Wilson   with    Mr,    Bell    ot 
C  diiornia. 

Mr.    Kluczynski    with    Mr.    McIJonald    of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr,  Pirnie. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
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Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  CahlU. 

Mr.  Howard,  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Eshlemjm. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Passman  with   Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Sandman. 

Mr.   Rostenkowskl   with  Mr    Taft. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Oallaglier  with  Mr    Halpern 

Mr.   St  Qeroialn  with   Mr.   McEwen. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr,  Wright  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr    Nelsen. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Mann 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr   Patman. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Tates. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr  Dawson. 

Mr.   Stephens   with   Mr.   Rogers  of   Florida 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Dly;gs. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mrs.  Chl.sholm. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza 

Mr.    Harrington    with    Mr.    Powell. 

Me.  patten,  Mr.  SCHEUER.  and  Mr. 
HOLIFIELD  changed  their  votes  from 
■yea"  to  "nay."  The  result  of  the  vole 
was  announced  as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  t»  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mills, 
Boccs,  Watts,  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Utt. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  12829  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TUESDAY 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  on  the  bill.  H.R.  12829. 
may  have  luitil  midnight  tomorrow 
night,  Tuesday,  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


it 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  House  Resolution  675,  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection 
is  .so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


it 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  SPACE  SCIENCE  AND  APPLICA- 
TIONS TO  SIT  FOR  1  HOUR  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  subcommittee  on 
space  .science  and  applications  be  allowed 
to  sit  for  1  hour  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OP  THE  LYNDON  B.  JOHN- 
SON NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  moTC  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
2000  >  to  establish  the  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son National  Historic  Site,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  2000 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re^prcxentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  xn  Congress  as-^cmbled,  That,  In 
order  to  preserve  In  public  ownership  his- 
torically significant  properties  associated 
With  the  life  of  Lyndon  B  Johnson,  the  Sec- 
rct.iry  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire, by  donation  or  by  pvirchase  with  do- 
nated funds,  such  lands  and  Interests  in 
lands,  together  wllh  the  buildings  and  Im- 
provements thereon,  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
Johnson  City,  Tcxa.s,  ,is  arc  depicted  on  the 
drawing  entitled  "Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  Boundary  Map",  num- 
bered NHS  LBJ- 20.000  and  dated  September 
1969,  together  with  s^uch  lands  as  from  lima 
to  time  may  be  dor.st?d  for  addition  to  the 
site  and  such  lands  as  he  shall  deem  neces- 
sary to  provide  adequate  public  parking  for 
visitors  at  a  suitable  location.  The  drawing 
shall  be  on  file  and  ava:I.^ble  for  public 
Inspection  in  the  (fflccs  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior.  When 
acquired  such  site  shall  be  known  as  the 
Lyndon    B.   Johnson    National    Historic    Site. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  National  Historic  Site  In 
accordance  with  the  Act  approved  August  25, 
1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C,  1  et  seq).  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  ap- 
proved August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16 
US  C.  4€1  et  seq.  I .  as  amended. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropnat«d  not  more  than  $180,000  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  the  LjTidon  B. 
Johnson  National   Historic  Site. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert". The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  i  Mr.  Taylor  ) . 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  As- 
riNALL)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  the  House  at  this  time  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
State  of  Texas. 

By  way  of  explanation  of  S.  2000,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss 
the  general  policy  with  respect  to  the 
e.'^tablishment  of  national  historic  sites. 
Normally,  as  the  Members  of  the  House 
know,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  com- 
memoration of  the  life  and  contributions 
of  a  great  American  should  be  posthu- 
mous. This  policy  enables  us  to  sift  from 
many  noteworthy  American  men  and 
women,  those  whose  contributions  are 
most  significant  and  outstanding. 

We  have  deviated  from  this  policy 
where  our  Presidents  are  concerned,  be- 
cause we  have  recognized  the  fact  that 
their  lives  and  activities  are  inevitably 
bound  up  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
We  do  this  because  every  President  par- 
ticipates in,  and  contributes  to,  so  many 
nationally  significant  decisions  and 
events  that  the  American  public  is  inter- 


ested in  learning  more  about  their  lives 
and  backgrounds.  ExperietM;e  has  shown 
us  that  the  belongings  and  homes  of  these 
American  leaders  tend  to  disappear  and 
deteriorate  as  time  passes  if  they  are 
not  adequately  protected  and  preserved 

S.  2000  seeks  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  offered  us  with  respect  to 
the  birthplace  and  boyhood  home  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  By  accepting  the 
donation  of  these  properties,  the  early 
life  of  our  36th  President  can  be  de- 
scribed for  the  American  people  and  the 
environment  in  which  his  philosophy 
matured  can  be  depicted.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  properties  by  the  Natlon.il 
Park  Service  will  assure  their  proper 
care  and  availabihty  to  the  public  in 
perpetuity. 

The  bill,  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, requires  that  the  lands  for  this 
historic  site  be  acquired  by  donation  or 
by  purchase  with  donated  funds.  Unlike 
the  bill  approved  by  the  other  body,  S. 
2000,  as  amended  by  our  committee,  re- 
fers specifically  to  boundaries  depicted 
on  a  map.  The  language  of  the  bill  as  we 
reported  it  to  the  House  also  difTers  witli 
respect  to  the  provisions  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  site  in  that  it  incorpo- 
rates the  more  precise  standard  lan- 
guage. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  only  Federal  costs 
contemplated  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
posal involve  the  administration  and  de- 
velopment of  the  site.  In  the  legislation 
recommended,  development  costs  are 
limited  to  $180,000.  These  moneys  are  to 
be  used,  when  appropriated,  to  make 
necessary  repairs  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  buildings,  for  the  construction  of  es- 
sential public  use  facilities,  for  the  in- 
stallation of  protective  and  interpretive 
devices,  and  for  appropriate  landscaping 
of  the  grounds. 

In  short,  I  recommend  the  enactment 
of  S.  2000  because  it  is  an  opportimity  to 
add  a  significant  new  unit  to  the  Na- 
tion's inventory  of  historical  properties 
at  a  modest  cost.  It  is  highly  appropriate 
that  we  recognize  the  contributions  of 
this  great  American  public  servant.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  S.  2000 
by  the  Members  of  the  House. 

ADJOINING   PROPEHTIES 
BIRTHPLACE 

The  birthplace  is  located  on  Park  Road 
49.  Present  plans  call  for  6.8  acres  to  be 
donated  in  fee.  The  property  is  approxi- 
mately a  right  angle  triangle  with  the 
hypotenuse  as  frontage — approximately 
1.200  to  1.400  feet.  Across  the  road  is  the 
family  cemetery  and  the  State  of  Texas 
owns  a  scenic  easement  on  all  of  the 
property  to  the  Pedernales  River.  There 
is  a  State  park  across  the  river.  There 
are  approximately  12  acres  of  land — 
roughly  300  feet  wide  on  each  of  the  re- 
maining sides — which  are  presently  im- 
der  lease  to  the  LBJ  Ranch  for  grazing 
purposes.  It  is  understood  that  this  prop- 
erty is  owned  by  a  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  it  is  hoped  that  a  scenic  ease- 
ment on  this  buffer  zone  will  be  donated. 

BOYHOOD    HOME 

Tlie  boyhood  home  is  located  in  John- 
son City.  It  consists  of  1.77  acres  and  en- 
compasses an  entire  city  block.  Sur- 
rounding the  block  are  a  variety  of  struc- 
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tures.  Most  of  the  properties  are  residen- 
tial but  there  is  a  hospital,  a  Federal 
building,  a  motel,  and  some  land  owned 
by  the  Pedernales  Electric  Cooperative — 
on  this  latter  property,  it  is  understood 
that  some  type  of  a  memorial  auditorium 
IS  to  be  constructed.  One  of  the  residents 
of  the  adjoining  properties  is  the  sister 
of  the  President.  To  the  extent  possi- 
ble, the  National  Park  Service  should  at- 
tempt to  secure  scenic  easements  cover- 
ing the  adjoining  properties,  by  dona- 
tion or  by  purchase  with  donated  funds, 
but  they  are  not  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  national  historic  site,  as  such. 

ROADS  AND    ACCESS 
BIRTHPLACE 

This  property  is  located  just  off  of  U.S. 
290  which,  although  it  is  not  a  part  of 
the  interstate  network,  carries  consider- 
able amovmts  of  interstate  traflSc  be- 
tween Austin  and  El  Paso.  Access  to  the 
property  would  be  via  the  existing  high- 
way and  an  existing  connecting  roadway 
known  €is  Park  Road  49. 

BOYHOOD   HOME 

Access  to  this  property  is  facilitated  by 
the  existing  network  of  city  streets  and 
its  location  just  one  block  away  from  the 
street  which  carries  the  U.S.  290  traffic 
through  Johnson  City. 

EMPHASIS 

There  are  no  plans  to  connect  the  two 
sites  with  any  kind  of  scenic  roadway. 
They  are  13  miles  apart  and  they  will 
be  administered  as  detached  comix)nents 
of  a  .single  tmit. 

DEVELOPMENT    COSTS 
BIKTHPLACE 

At  the  birthplace,  development  will  be 
minimized  during  the  first  5  years  to 
those  things  which  are  essential  to  the 
protection  of  the  property,  signs,  audio 
equipment,  and  the  like.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  costs  will  total  approximately 
$23,000.  In  the  near  future,  after  the 
5-year  period,  construction  of  walkways, 
parking  facilities,  and  the  like  are  ex- 
pected to  cost  around  $30,000  and  $5,000 
is  expected  to  be  needed  for  the  con- 
struction of  some  outbuildings. 

BOYHOOD    HOME 

Investment  in  facilities  at   the   boy- 
hood   home    will    be    more    substantial. 
During  the  first  5  years,  estimated  ex- 
penditures will  total  $74,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  signs  and  fences,  for  the  installa- 
tion of  audio  equipment,  and  protective 
devices  for  the  repair  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  existing  structures  and  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  barn  which  was 
on  the  property  during  Lyndon  John- 
son's boyhood.  This  barn,  incidentally, 
will  house  all  of  the  visitor  comfort  fa- 
cilities and  utilities.  Sometime  after  the 
first  5  years,  another  $26,000  is  to  be 
used  for  rehabilitation  of  the  house,  for 
additional  landscaping,  and  for  demoli- 
tion of  a  nonhistoric  structure  presently 
on  the  property.  Another  $22,000  is  to  be 
used  to  provide  more  adequate  parking 
facilities  and  walkways. 

Mr.   GROSS.    Mr.   Speaker,    will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  for  yielding. 


Do  I  understand  two  historic  sites  are 
proposed  In  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  Is  correct.  One  is  the  birthplace  It- 
self and  the  other  is  the  boyhood  home. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  none  of  the  so-called 
LBJ  Ranch  is  included? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  so  the  record  may  be 
completely  clear  on  this  subject,  if 
there  is  an  expansion  of  either  or  both 
of  these  historic  sites,  the  property  that 
would  go  into  the  expansion  would  be 
donated  or  purchased  through  donated 
funds.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  correct.  It  is  my  understanding 
if  there  were  an  increase  of  sufficient  size, 
of  course,  it  would  be  brought  back  to 
this  body,  or  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  because  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  donation  or  donated  funds  might  be 
larger  and  greater  respectively  than  this 
historic  site  should  include,  so  this  is  all 
taken  care  so  that  we  .shall  know  exactly 
what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  we  have  the  assur- 
ance that  Federal  funds  would  not  be 
used  for  the  expansion  of  these  historic 
sites  in  terms  of  land. 

Mr.    ASPINALL.    The    gentleman    is 

correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Maintenance  and  upkeep 
is  another  story.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  are  some  im- 
provements that  should  be  made,  such  as 
sidewalks  and  landscaping  and  so  on, 
and  that  all  comes  within  this  $180,000 
authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  anticipate  the  next  appro- 
priation would  be  more  than  $180,000  or 
less? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  does  not  expect  any  appropria- 
tion at  any  time  as  far  as  this  historic 
site  is  concerned— the  next  appropriation 
or  any  time  thereafter — to  exceed  $180,- 
000.  The  $180,000  Is  the  ultimate  limit 
as  far  as  this  authorization  is  concerned. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
this  assurance. 

Somewhat  on  the  facetious  side.  I 
wonder  if  in  the  ensuing  years  we  will 
be  establishing  historic  sites  for  former 
Presidents  before  the  chairs  they  oc- 
cupied even  becomes  cold? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  not  think  that 
this  would  necessarily  be  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me,  may 
I  say  to  my  very  good  friend  from  Iowa, 
that  when  we  elect  anybody  to  be  the 
Chief  Executive  of  this  great  Nation 
that,  within  itself,  gives  a  recognition 
which  is  sufficient  to  at  least  allow  us 
to  give  some  recognition  to  the  birth- 
place and  the  boyhood  home,  or.  if  they 
happen  to  be  so  unfortunate  as  the 
Member  now  speaking  and  all  such  facil- 
ities have  burned  down,  it  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  designate  the  prominent  m- 
dividual  lived,  might  be  recognized  and 
honored.  This  is   only   right. 

All  of  our  Presidents  of  this  century, 
with  the  exception  of  three,  are  so  hon- 
ored at  the  present  time.  All  of  them 
with  the  exception  of  one  are  so  honored 
at  this  time  with  a  landmark  designa- 
tion. This  does  not  include  the  current 
President. 


That  unique  great  leader  living  in  In- 
dependence, Mo.,  says  he  does  not  care 
for  any  recognition  during  his  lifetime. 
I  for  one  would  be  willing,  just  as  soon 
as  I  knew  what  hla  wishes  were  and 
even  before  he  expires  upon  his  approval 
and  onlv  with  his  approval  or  immedi- 
ately afterward,  to  give  recognition  in 
such  a  manner,  because  I  would  not  like 
to  see  any  additional  expense  that  might 
be  incurred  becau.se  of  the  property  being 
sold  and  these  it  would  be  necessarj-  to 
repurchase  from  people  then  living  on 
the  property. 

We  just  got  through  taking  care  of  a 
national  historic  site  for  one  of  our  re- 
flected Presidents,  William  Howard  Taft. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  spend  quite  a 
bit  more  money  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  did  not  pick  It  up  at  the  proper  time. 
I  believe  what  we  propose  to  do  in  this 
legislative  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  I 
believe  it  brings  the  possibility  of  giving 
recognition  to  the  very  atmosphere  of 
ihe  Individual  so  honored  if  we  take  care 
of  the  matter  Immediately. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  want  to  prolong 
this,  but  is  the  gentleman  saying  that 
despite  the  wishes  of  former  President 
Triunan  the  committee  has  determined 
to  buv  some  property  as  an  historic  site? 
Mr".  ASPINALL.  No.  The  gentleman  is 
not  making  any  statement  like  that  at 
all.  The  gentleman  is  just  stating  he  be- 
lieves that  the  great  leader  from  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  will  be  sometime  or  other 
so  recognized.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
he  would  rather  have  when  he  does  leave 
us,  and  I  should  like  to  acquire  whatever 
that  is  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  we  are 
not  put  to  more  expense  and  so  that  that 
which  surrounds  him,  during  his  life  time 
in  his  opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of  tho.*^ 
who  have  been  with  him.  can  be  retained 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  it  was  when  he 

was  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  lo; 
his  statement,  and  particularly  his  as- 
surance that  any  further  expansion  of 
these  two  historic  sites  will  be  throuph 
the  process  of  donation  of  land  or  dona- 
tions of  money  with  which  to  acquire 

the  land. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  assure  my  colleague 
that  what  he  has  stated  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  yielding. 

Many  of  my  questions  have  been  an- 
swered bv  the  colloquy  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  and  the  cl^irnian  in 
the  well. 

I  would  hope  that  the  expressed  desire 
of  our  President  from  Missouri,  that  he 
be  not  honored  or  have  a  designated 
or  historic  landmark,  or  site.  dunn=  his 
lifetime  would  be  respected,  because 
indeed  the  Truman  Memorial  Librarj-  m 
Independence.  Mo.,  is  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  world  as  a  whole,  of  which  we  are 
all  verj-  proud. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  chairman 
say  he  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  we 
were  going  to  honor  him  immediately 
after  the  good  Lord  calls  him  to  his 
reward. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  in  the 
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well  was  trying  to  say  that  he  would  like 
to  know,  before  the  great  leader  from 
Independence  leaves  us.  what  hU  wishes 
are. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  good  to  know  in 
advance. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  gentleman  has  consumed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  MLssouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  we 
are  going  to  acquire  all  of  these  lands, 
which  I  understand  will  be  by  donation 
without  expense  to  the  taxpayer,  except 
for  upkeep  and  improvements;  in  the 
regular  fee  simple  title  manner  de- 
manded by  the  Government,  and  if  they 
would  include  the  mineral  rights,  and/or 
any  reverter  clause  in  case  it  was  no 
longer  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  fee  title  will  be 
secured  in  all  cases  and  held  by  the  Na- 
tional-Park Service  in  the  name  of  the 
Federal  Grovemment. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  it  would  include  all 
mineral  and  other  rights? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes;  it  would  Include 
all  mineral  and  other  rights. 
Mr.  HALL.  And  not  have  a  reverter? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  is  no  reverter 
clause  In  this.  This  is  in  perpetuity. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Even  though  the  build- 
ings are  in  good  condition,  as  they  are 
in  this  case,  legislation  of  this  tjTie  is 
necessary  because  development  of  the 
buildings  and  site  is  necessary  in  order 
to  handle  large  crowds.  Is  that  not  riRht? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Such  is  almost  always 
the  reason  and  such  conditions  call  for 
practically  all  the  cost  in  these  particular 
cases. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  We  had  legislation  on 
the  Eisenhower  site  in  Gettysburg.  In 
that  case,  as  In  this,  the  land  was  do- 
nated. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  And  the  buildings  were 
in  good  condition,  but  still  the  buildings 
and  site  had  to  have  work  done  to  them 
in  order  to  handle  the  large  crowds  that 
would  use  them.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  acceptance 
by  donation  of  the  birthplace  and  the 
boyhood  home  of  the  36th  President  of 
the  United  States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
These  two  properties  are  presently 
owned  by  the  Johnson  City  Foundation, 
which  is  Incorporated  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  the  foundation  has  main- 
tained these  i>roperUe«  In  reasonably 
good  condition.  They  will  be  donated  in 
fee  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  any 
additions  that  will  be  necessary  will 
have  to  be  acquired  with  donated  funds. 


The  expansion  of  parking  facilities  or 
visitor-related  facilities  will  have  to  be 
developed  by  appropriated  funds.  This 
is  so  covered  in  the  bill.  It  calls  for  an 
appropriation  ceiling  of  $180,000  for 
development. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  privileged 
to  visit  some  of  the  homes  of  our  former 
Presidents  and  their  birthplaces  realize 
that  the  buildings  are  not  new.  When 
the  people  come,  as  they  naturally  do. 
to  see  the  homes  of  oUr  former  Presidents 
it  is  necessary  to  take  precautions  which 
the  ordinary  homeowner  does  not  have 
to  take  to  protect  these  visitors.  The  best 
advice  that  your  committee  can  get  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
National  Park  Ser\ice  is  that  it  will 
expend  approximately  $180,000  to  so  de- 
velop these  properties.  To  get  that  money 
they  will  have  to  go  to  the  Comniittee 
on  Appropriations,  show  their  plans,  and 
state  what  is  to  be  done.  That  is  all  that 
Ls  in  this  bill.  This  legislation  Is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  practice  which  we  have  fol- 
lowed for  other  Presidents.  There  are 
only  three  Presidents  who  have  served 
in  the  20th  centurj— four  if  we  include 
the  present  incumbent  of  the  White 
House — that  have  not  been  so  honored. 
They  are  Woodrow  Wilson.  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge,  Harry  Truman  and.  of  course, 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

I  also  support  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
ASPINALL).  in  what  he  said  with  refer- 
ence to  President  Truman.  Mr.  Truman 
says  he  does  not  want,  during  his  life- 
time, any  action  to  be  taken  with  refer- 
ence to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
historical  site.  But  since  he  was  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  I  think  that 
it  would  be  extremely  advantageous  to 
the  National  Park  Service  and  partic- 
vilarly  to  the  proper  committees  of  the 
House  and  the  other  body  if  we  knew 
what  Mr.  Truman  would  like  to  have 
done  insofar  as  his  boyhood  home  is 
concerned  and  his  birthplace  as  well  as 
his  present  liome. 

Insofar  as  the  home  of  former  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  is  concerned,  it,  too,  is 
maintained  by  a  private  fund.  Within  a 
very  short  period  of  time  there  will  be 
legislation,  I  believe,  before  the  Congress 
to  establish  this  as  another  unit  of  the 
national  park  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  over  200  mil- 
lion people  living  in  this  country.  I  do 
not  have  the  figures  on  the  total  number 
of  people  who  have  lived  in  this  countrjr- 
of  ours  from  July  4,  1776,  until  this  day. 
but  It  is  probably  well  over  300  million. 
Of  this  number  there  have  only  been  36 
individuals  who  have  been  Presidents. 
Certainly,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  least 
we  can  do  to  recognize  those  who  have 
been  chosen  to  be  the  President  of  this 
country,  your  coimtry  and  mine,  is  to  set 
aside  their  birthplace  or  their  home  as 
a  national  memorial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  legislation  and  support  it. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  S. 
2000.  which  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  the  Ljndon  B.  Johnson  National  His- 
toric Site. 


This  proposed  addition  to  the  national 
park  system.  If  approved,  will  consist  of 
two  properties — the  birthplace  and  the 
boyhood  home  of  our  36th  President.  The 
former  property  is  located  near  the  LBJ 
Ranch,  approximately  13  miles  east  of 
Johnson  City,  Tex.,  just  off  U.S.  290— a 
major  highway  connecting  Austin  and 
El  Paso — and  the  boyhood  home  is  lo- 
cated in  Johnson  City  where  U.S.  290 
and  U.S.  281 — the  highway  connectinp 
San  Antonio  with  Witchita  Falls — 
intersect. 

By  the  way  of  description,  let  me  say 
that  the  birthplace  consists  of  6.8  acre.s 
of  land  containing  the  reconstructed 
farmhouse  duplicating  the  one  in  which 
President  Johnson  was  born.  Across  the 
street  is  the  Johnson  family  cemetery, 
the  Pedemales  River,  and  a  State  park 
The  house  is  furnished  with  family  item.s 
of  the  period,  plus  a  few  gifts  from 
friends.  Now.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  State  of  Texas  now  holds  a  scenic 
easement  on  the  stretch  of  land  between 
the  river  and  the  birthplace  property  and 
the  adjoining  lands  on  the  back  side  of 
the  property  are  under  lease  for  grazing 
purposes  from,  I  am  told,  a  friend  of  the 
President. 

The  boyhood  home  is  a  frame  house 
located  on  a  block  comprising  about  1^4 
acres  of  land.  It  was  here  that  the  Presi- 
dent lived  until  he  left  for  Washington 
and  the  start  of  liis  political  career.  It 
was  here  that  he  spent  his  formative 
years  and  developed  the  philosophical 
ideals  which  guided  liim  throughout  his 
career  as  a  public  servant. 

Like  the  birthplace,  the  Johnson  City 
Foundation  presently  holds  title  to  the 
boyhood  home.  Unlike  that  property, 
however,  neighboring  ownerships  show 
little  consistency.  Most  of  the  borderina 
properties  are  residential,  but  there  is  a 
hospital,  a  Federal  office  building,  a 
motel,  and  some  property  owned  by  the 
Pedemales  Electric  Cooperative.  Hope- 
fully, the  National  Park  Service  will  at- 
tempt to  make  appropriate  arrangements 
with  these  owTiers  to  assure  the  use  ot 
the  properties  so  as  to  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  the  setting  to  the  extent  possible. 
While  the  general  rule  is  to  postpone 
the  decision  on  historic  sites  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  person  whom  they  com- 
memorate, we  have  made  exceptions  with 
properties  associated  with  former  Presi- 
dents. We  can  be  certain  that  any  per- 
son who  achieves  the  highest  office  in 
the  land  will  participate  in  many  note- 
worthy events  in  our  national  history. 
Consequently,  we  should,  to  the  extent 
possible,  undertake  to  protect  and  to  pre- 
serve the  homes  and  belongings  of  these 
American  leaders  before  they  disappear 
or  deteriorate.  The  Federal  Government 
has  esUblished  some  type  of  landmark 
honoring  all  of  our  former  Presidents, 
with  the  exception  of  Harry  Truman  and 
Lyndon  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Truman  has 
requested  that  no  action  be  taken  until 
after  his  death. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  con- 
cerning Mr.  Truman's  wishes  for  a  me- 
morial. I  do  not  know  what  his  wishes 
are.  I  did  read  that  he  was  once  asked 
what  he  wanted  as  an  epitaph  on  liis 
tombstone,  and  he  replied  that  there  was 
one  out  in  Arizona  that  suited  him  which 
read,  "He  done  his  damndest." 
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Mr  Speaker,  I  feel  that  we  should  take 
steps  to  assure  the  availability  of  these 
historic  properties  to  the  public.  They 
will  make  possible  the  complete  Interpre- 
Ution  of  the  early  life  of  one  of  our  Presi- 
dents It  should  be  noted  that  the  famous 
LBJ  Ranch  is  not  included  in  the  historic 
site,  but  the  terms  of  the  biU  are  flexible 
enough  so  that  it  could  be  added,  if  do- 
nated I  do  believe  that  we  should  recog- 
nize the  contribution  which  the  possible 
future  addition  of  this  property  could 
make  to  the  complete  interpretation  of 
the  life  and  accomplishments  of  this  out- 
standing American  who  devoted  so  many 
years  of  his  life  to  serving  his  country — 
as  a  citizen,  as  a  legislator,  and  as  Chief 

Executive. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  S.  2000  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  for  their  consid- 
eration, and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  i  Mr.  Pickle  > .  ,     .       . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  measure. 

Mr  Speaker,  recently  the  House  passed 
legislation  creating  historical  sites  for 
two  great  Americans— William  Howard 
Taft  and  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower.  I 
am  pleased  that  we  are  today  consider- 
ing an  historical  designation  for  another 
great  American  President:  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  preserve  these  lo- 
cations for  the  American  people  and  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  are  to  be  conunended 
for  this  recommendation.  In  this  session 
of  Congress,  we  are  paying  just  tribute 
to  three  men  who  have  devoted  a  life- 
time of  service  to  their  country. 

In  the  case  of  President  Johnson,  we 
have  the  rare  opportunity  to  honor  a 
man  in  his  lifetime;  a  man  who  has  given 
a  Ufetime  of  public  service.  Obviously, 
too  this  in  an  action  that  is  desired  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Since 
the  two  sites  were  opened  in  Texas  for 
the  general  public,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  people  have  visited  the  birth- 
place and  the  boyhood  home  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  These  visitors  want  to  ab- 
sorb the  heritage  and  touch  the  sur- 
roundings that  helped  to  mold  the  fiber 
of  this  national  leader  who  devoted  40 
years  to  a  public  career. 

The  lives  of  both  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  have  been  intertwined  with 
thousands  of  central  Texans,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  hill  coimtry. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  want 
to  know  and  to  feel  the  presence  of  the 
strength  that  emanates  from  this  Texas 
home  nestled  in  the  stern  but  lovely  and 
vigorous  ranch  land  of  rock,  cedar,  live- 
oak,  and  caliche. 

The  sites,  located  in  the  natural  beauty 
which  engulfs  central  Texas,  will  consist 
of  the  birthplace,  which  is  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  LBJ  Ranch  and  the 
boyhood  home,  which  is  approximately 
13  miles  to  the  east  of  Johnson  City. 
Both  sides  are  typical  Texas  hill  country 
and  should  be  preserved  for  all  posterity. 
The  house  where  the  President  was 
bom  is  a  modest,  typical  Texas  farm- 
house Not  one  plank  nor  one  nail  gives 
any  clue  of  pretentiousness.  It  is  located 
on  the  banks  of  the  most  mispronounced 


river    in    the    Nation— the    Pedemales. 
Nearby  is  the  family  cemetery. 

The  house  is  a  careful  reconstruction 
of  the  original  farmhouse  which  was  built 
in  the  late  1800's.  In  1964.  an  interested 
architect  Roy  White,  undertook  the  sen- 
sitive task  of  rebuilding  the  structure  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Sam  Ealy  Johnson. 
His  finished  work  is  exactly  the  same  type 
house  where  the  President's  father  car- 
ried his  bride  over  the  threshold  in  1907. 

The  birthplace  was  open  for  only  64 
days  in  1968,  yet  it  drew  31,439  people 
from  all  the  50  States  and  31  foreign 
countries.  The  appeal  is  obvious.  Some 
275  000  people  have  visited  the  boyhood 
home  The  modest  admission  charge 
more  than  pays  for  all  operation  costs 

involved.  ,  ,  „^„ 

In  the  boyhood  home,  the  house  where 
President  Johnson  spent  most  of  his 
formative  years,  sits  snugly  on  a  site 
about  one  block  square— in  the  shade  of 
magnificent  live  oak  trees. 

It  too.  was  carefully  restored  in  1964 
and  is  brimming  with  memorabilia  such 
as  his  mother's  old  Victorian  furniture 
and  pressed  glass  old  family  photos  and 
a  -Blue  Back  Speller." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
House  is  considering  this  action  and  add- 
ing this  Texas  heritage  to  the  Eisenhower 
and  Taft  sites,  which  the  House  approved 

I  have  visited  these  sites,  located  in 
my  district,  many  times  while  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  was  a  Congressman,  a  Senator, 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  President. 
During  this  span  of  years.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  know  the  depth  of  warmth 
and  friendship  that  has  accompanied  the 
development  of  a  great  President. 

I  am  proud  this  land  could  be  donated 
free  of  cost  to  the  Government  and  I  am 
proud  that  it  can  now  offlciaUy  be  a  part 
of  our  national  historical  landsites. 

Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mere- 
ly rise  to  say  that  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee upon  bringing  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  legislation  because  the  people 
themselves  have  already  expressed  their 
interest  in  it.  It  wUl  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  last  year  alone  almost  one- 
quarter  milUon  Americans  went  to  this 
little  town  known  as  Johnson  City,  the 
only  main  point  of  attraction  there  bemg 
the  boyhood  home  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
So  Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  this  legislation.  I  think  it  is  a 

good  idea.  . 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield   to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  a  Member  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  I  would  like  to  join  the  gentlemen 
from'  Texas  in  strong  support  for  this 
legislation.  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  oc- 
cupies a  unique  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  western  New  York,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  vast  majority  of  them 
would  strongly  support  this  move  to  make 
his  birthplace  a  national  historic  site. 

Americans  have  a  very  keen  interest 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  We  see  this 


evidenced  every  day  in  Washington  as 
countless  parents  bring  their  children  to 
see  their  Government  in  action  and  to 
visit  the  many  historic  places  in  this  city. 
One  of  the  highUghts  of  these  visits  is 
usually  a  trip  to  nearby  Mount  Vernon 
where  our  first  President  lived,  worked, 
and  died.  One  gets  a  feeling  of  being  a 
little  closer  to  histoi-y  as  he  walks  through 
the  halls  of  the  house  and  about  the 
grounds  of  the  plantation  where  Pissi- 
d'-nt  Washington  lived  and  worked. 

Everv  President  of  the  United  States 
by  election  to  this  highest  office  in  our 
land  has  had  an  impact  on  the  history  of 
our  country.  And  the  American  people 
have  shou-n  a  great  interest  in  the  lives, 
the  personalities,  the  problems,  and  the 
accomplishments  of  our  Presidents. 
These  can  best  be  depicted  in  a  place  that 
is  properly  developed  and  maintained.  As 
time  passes,  the  buildings,  if  not  cared 
for,  deteriorate,  and  the  many  personal 
effects  of  historic  value  disappear,  to  be 
lost  forever. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  are  taking  action 
now  to  establish  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
National  Historic  Site.  President  John- 
son occupied  a  warm  spot  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  in  western  New  York  and 
I  am  sure  they  are  as  happy  as  I  am 
about  the  action  the  House  is  taking  to- 
day to  preserve  and  maintain  the  birth- 
place and  boyhood  home  of  our  36th 
President.  ,  ,^        . 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Poage>  . 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  am 
more  interested  in  passing  this  legislation 
than  in  making  a  speech,  let  me  simply 
repeat  that  this  bill  does  no  more  for 
President  Johnson  than  has  been  done 
for  most  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  It  imposes  no  unforeseen  burdens 
on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Texas 
already  recognize  their  great  leader  and 
this  bovhood  home  is  already  a  public 
shrine  but  it  should  be  a  part  of  the 
parks  svstem  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  is  "what  this  bill  would  make  it.  I 
hope  that  we  can  all  vote  for  it. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  Ameri- 
cans tend  to  be  more  conscious  of  history 
than  the  other  peoples  of  the  world?  And 
are  we  in  spite  of  our iouth  as  a  nation, 
more  appreciative  of  the  inspiration  pro- 
vided bv  reminders  of  significant   mo- 
ments and  personalities  in  our  historj  ? 
I  believe  the  answer  to  both  questions  is 
.•Yes"— the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens 
is  keenly  aware  of  our  unique  place  in 
history  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  been  for  almost  200  years  and  now 
more  than  ever  continues  to  be.  the  best 
hope  on  earth  that  those  great  words  of 
aspiration,  life.  Uberty.  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  are  not  the  mere  rhetoric 
of  an  impossible  promise.  The  time,  place 
and  circumstances  affecting  the  hves  of 
our  great  leaders  have  special  meaning; 
thev  convey  thoughts  and  impressions 
important  to  a  full  knowledge  of  historic 
events. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  strongUv  favor  and  sup- 
port the  establishment  of  the  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site  so  that 
mlUions  of  Americans  will  come  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  man  who  was 
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their  36th  President  and  a  strong  and 
vital  force  in  their  Federal  Government 
for  38  history-laden  years. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  join  my  cOileaRues  in  suppxirt  of  S. 
2000.  as  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  dis- 
cus>;ion.  this  bill  authorizes  the  SecretaiT 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  the  donation 
of  two  historic  proiierties  for  admin- 
istration as  national  historic  sites — the 
birtliplace  and  boyhood  home  of  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  Both  of  these  properties  are 
pre.sently  owned  by  the  Johnson  City 
Foundation  and  both  are  open  to  the 
public  on  a  limited  schedule.  The  im- 
portance of  transferring  them  to  the 
National  Park  Service  for  administra- 
tion is  to  assure  their  protection  and 
preservation  in  perpetuity  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  American  people. 

Since  this  measure  is  one  v.hich  adds 
to  our  inventory  of  areas  preserved  for 
the  benefit  of  tlie  public,  it  is  appropriate 
to  mention  a  few  of  tlic  most  significant 
conserViition  accomplishments  achieved 
tlirouHTi'lhe  joint  efforts  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President  during  the  years  of  his 
administration.  First  to  come  to  mind. 
of  course,  is  the  Redwoods  National  Park 
in  my  home  State.  At  the  .same  time,  Ick- 
islation  authorizing  the  North  Cascades 
National  Park,  the  wild  and  .scenic  rivers 
program  and  the  National  Trails  System 
was  approved.  Together,  we  worked  out 
tlie  details  of  the  important  national 
historic  preservation  program  and  pro- 
vided the  nece.ssao'  financial  backing  to 
support  our  outdoor  recreation  program 
in  the  1968  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  Amendments.  In  addition 
to  several  imjxirtant  new  national  his- 
toric sites,  comparable  to  the  one  before 
the  House  today,  his  administration  rec- 
ommended the  legislation  which  we  en- 
acted which  authorized  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap.  the  Whiskeytown-Shasta- 
Trinity,  and  the  Bighorn  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Areas.  In  addition  to 
all  of  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  together  we  made 
available  to  the  public  the  beaches  and 
shorelines  at  Asaateague  Island  National 
Seashore,  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lake- 
shore,  and  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore.  It  is  highly  appropriate  that  we 
note  this  outstanding  record  of  accom- 
plishment as  we  consider  the  historic  site 
legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  recognize  the  sig- 
nificant role  which  eveiT  President  play.s 
in  the  course  of  our  history  and,  regard- 
less of  our  political  views,  we  realize  that 
these  dedicated  leaders  devote  a  great 
deal  of  their  lives  to  public  service.  Few 
men  can  look  ba/ck  on  such  a  long  record 
of  public  service,  and  none  with  more 
pride,  than  can  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  Capitol  Hill  aide 
to  Representative  Richard  Kleberg  and 
he  later  served  in  this  House  of  the 
Congress  for  flvie  full  tei-ms  after  being 
elected  in  a  .special  election  in  1937.  He 
served  in  the  US.  Senate  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  his  State,  but  he  also  served 
that  body  as  its  majority  leader.  In  the 
administration  of  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  he  became  one  of  the 
most  active  Vice  Presidents  in  the  his- 
toi-y  of  tlie  Nation,  and,  when  tragedy 


struck  down  our  leader,  he  assumed  the 
respon!5ibilities  of  the  highest  office  in 
the  land. 

Over  the  years,  Lyndon  B.  John.son 
participated  in  .so  many  of  the  vital 
Kssues  of  the  day  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  write  a  hi.stor>'  of  our  limes 
without  mentioning  him.  As  an  American 
leader,  as  a  legislator,  and  as  the  Presi- 
dent his  place  in  hi.story  is  secure:  we 
cannot  make  it  for  him  and  we  cannot 
alter  it;  S.  2000  merely  recognizes  it. 
In  enacting  this  bill  we  exercise  a  rare 
option — an  option  to  acquire,  without 
cost,  significant  historical  ijroperties 
as.sociated  with  the  life  of  one  of  our 
Presidents.  I  am  pleased  to  tiave  the 
opportunity  to  .support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  i)E  LA  GARZA.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a 
Texan  and  an  American,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  strong  .support  of  the  proposal 
to  establish  the  Lyndon  B  Johnson  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  as  set  forth  in  this 
bill. 

It  is  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered  our  Nation  by  the  36th 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  years 
to  come  many  Americans  will  want  to 
visit  the  birthplace  and  boyhood  home  of 
Lyndon  B.  John.son.  Controversy  inevita- 
bly surrounds  any  President,  but  in  his- 
torical perspective  all  the  men  who  have 
served  In  that  high  office  made  their 
own  unique  contributions  to  the  onward 
movement  of  this  Republic. 

So  it  was  with  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

He  was  a  friend  of  south  Texas,  the 
area  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  this  House.  And  south  Texas  as  a 
region  was  a  friend  to  him.  The  people 
of  my  district  honor  him  in  his  retire- 
ment from  public  office  as  we  honored 
him  as  Senator  from  Texas,  as  Vice 
President,  and  as  President 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  this  bill  has 
the  backing  of  so  many  gentlemen  from 
all  over  our  count  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S. 
2000.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  this  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  National 
Historic  Site. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Al- 
bert i.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  EXPENSES  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  ON  INDIAN  OPPORTU- 
NITY 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend   the   rules   and   pass    the   joint 


resolution  <S.J.  Res.  121)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  Na- 
tional Counci'.  on  Indian  Opportunity,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SJ.    RES.    121 

RrvUcd  by  the  Senatf  and  Houir  of  Hfji- 
rrscntatiifs  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$300,000  annually  for  the  expenses  of  the 
National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity, 
established  by  Executive  Order  Numbered 
11399  of  March  6.  1968. 

Sec  2  The  National  Council  on  Indian  Op- 
portunity shall  terminate  five  years  from 
the  date  Of  this  Act  unless  It  Is  extended  by 
an  Act  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  .second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
ob.iection.  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  .such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  iMr.  Aspinald. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  joint 
resolution  and  its  companion  measure. 
House  Joint  Resolution  755,  were  in- 
troduced as  a  result  of  an  executive 
communication  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  which  requested  enactment  on 
behalf  of  the  administration. 

As  oricinally  introduced,  the  bill  au- 
thorized an  unlimited  appropriation  to 
meet  the  expen.ses  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Indian  Opportunity. 

May  I  add  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs does  not  look  with  favor  on  open- 
ended  appropriations,  and  never  has. 
The  bill  was  amended  In  the  other  body 
to  limit  the  appropriation  authorization 
to  $300,000  annually.  It  was  further 
amended  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  limit  the 
life  of  the  Council  to  5  years  unless 
extended  by  act  of  Congress.  Both  of 
these  changes  were  endor.sed  by  admin- 
istration witnesses,  and  both  of  these 
changes  make  it  possible  not  only  for 
the  yearly  review  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropi-iations,  as  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  funds,  but  it  makes  it  possible  for 
the  House  to  have  not  only  the  annual 
review  that  we  call  for,  which  is  more 
or  less  Informal,  but  also  there  will  have 
to  be  a  formal  review  before  the  Council 
could  be  extended  for  another  term  of 
years. 

Tlie  Council  was  established  on  March 
6.  1968,  by  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, then  President  Johnson,  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  interagency  co- 
ordination for  the  various  Federal  pro- 
grams that  relate  to  Indians,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  appraising  the  progress  of 
these  programs  and  suggesting  ways  to 
improve  them. 

Let  me  repeat  now,  that  the  Council 
was  established  by  Executive  order.  It 
still  exists  by  an  Executive  order. 

The  Coimcil  consists  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident as  Chairman,  the  heads  of  seven 
Federal  agencies,  and  six  Indian  leaders 
appointed  by  the  President.  It  will  em- 
ploy a  small  staff  of  five  professional 
employees  and  two  clerical  employees. 
In  addition  it  will  employ  outside  experts 
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by  contract  as  needed— and  this  matter 
of  manpower  has  been  tied  dowTi  very 
definitely  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  m 
the  hearings  before  the  House  committee. 
The  Council  could  play  an  important 
role,  but  it  has  not  yet  had  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  do  so  because  of  the  or- 
dinary delay  Involved  in  gettmg  orga- 
nized the  change  in  administration  and 
the  resulting  change  in  the  Federal  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  and  the  lack  of  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  ,,  w«^ 

Many  people  throughout  the  Umted 
States,  of  course,  have  been  Interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  Tliere  are 
those  who  seem  to  think  that  nothing 
has  been  done  for  our  Indian  brethren 
through  past  generations.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  true  and  those  people  who  are  so 
critical  now  are  those  who  are  not 
knowledgeable  about  the  situation  as  it 
now  exists.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
necessary  that  we  do  have  a  high-level 
commission  or  council  that  can  study 
where  we  are  and  why  we  are  at  this 
particular  point  and  where  we  might  go 
constructively  in  the  future. 

The  $300,000  annual  appropriation  au- 
thorization is  a  modest  one. 

When  vou  think  of  the  fact  that  we 
spend  in  "the  neighborhood  of  $750  mU- 
llon  a  year  to  keep  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  In  existence,  you  can  see  how 
modest  the  amount  stated  in  this  bill  is. 
Moreover,  the  requirement  that  the 
CouncU  get  a  new  act  of  Congress  if 
its  activities  are  to  continue  for  more 
than  5  years  will  give  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  review  Its  work  and  re- 
appraise the  need  for  continumg  the 
Council.  If  the  Council  performs  as  an- 
ticipated I  have  no  doubt  that  the  neces- 
sary legislation  wiU  be  enacted. 

There  was  no  opposition  before  the 
committee  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 
and  it  had  strong  support. 

There  was  opposiUon,  however,  to  one 
provision  of  the  Executive  order  which 
created  the  Council.  This  is  the  pro- 
vision that  permits  the  non-Federal 
members  of  the  CouncU  and  its  advisory 
subcommittees  to  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  of  $100  per  day  while  working,  in 
addition  to  the  payment  of  subsistence 
and  travel  expenses. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  no  $100  a  day 
for  those  members  of  the  CouncU  who 
are  Federal  members. 

The  objection  did  not  go  to  the  pay- 
ment of  subsistence  and  travel  expenses, 
but  went  only  to  the  compensation  of 
$100  per  day.  The  argument  was  that  the 
Indian  members  are  tribal  leaders  who 
are  paid  salaries  by  their  tribes  and 
whose  duties  include  the  performance  of 
services  such  as  those  Involved  in  Coun- 
cil work.  They  should  not  be  paid  twice, 
so  the  argument  went.  An  amendment  to 
the  bill  Intended  to  prohibit  this  pay- 
ment was  rejected  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  committee,  and  I  believe  the  re- 
jection was  proper  for  the  foUowing 
reasons : 

First.  When  the  Government  asks  for 
advisory  services  it  ordinarUy  pays  for 
them. 

One  hundred  dollars  a  day  may  seem 
to  some  a  rather  large  sum,  but 
yet  we  all  know  of  our  coUeagues  who 
go  from  this  body  and  they  immediately 


begin  getting  $100  an  hour  or  $200  an 
hour  for  their  work. 

This  provision  does  not  ask  a  private 
citizen  to  leave  his  job  for  several  days 
at  a  time  and  advise  the  Government 
without  compensation.  Authority  for 
such  payment  is  on  the  statute  books  and 
is  widely  used.  I,  as  Cliairman,  have  seen 
criticisms  against  the  procedures  by 
which  we  carr>-  on  the  work  of  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Review  Commission.  These 
Commission  members  are  only  paid  $50 
a  day  and  some  of  them  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  compete  with  other  opera- 
tions which  are  their  responsibility. 

Second.  Indians  who  serve  on  the 
CouncU  should  not  be  singled  out  lor 
discriminatory  treatment.  One  of  the 
major  purposes  of  the  CouncU  is  to  get 
increased  Indian  Involvement  m  the 
Federal  Indian  programs,  and  It  would 
be  anomalous  to  discoui'age  them  by 
denying  them  compensation  for  their 
services,  while  others  be  paid  for  like 
services  on  other  commissions. 

Third.  Although  the  present  Indian 
members  of  the  CouncU  may  have  ade- 
quate income  from  present  employment, 
that  may  not  be  true  in  the  case  of  future 
Indian  members  of  the  CouncU.  and 
there  is  no  way  to  determine  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  members  of  the  various 
advisory  subcommittees  that  are  con- 
templated. 

The  members  who  are  now  a  part  ol 
the  CouncU  were  chosen  by  former  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  he  did  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  outstanding  Indian  leaders  and 
all  but  one  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know, 
do  liave  compensation  which  more  than 
likely  they  could  get  along  on  without 
the  SIOO.  But  this  $100  payment  makes 
it  possible  to  get  people  who  are  not  so 
employed.  .,    .      ,  , 

Fourth.  Service  on  the  CouncU  should 
not  be  limited  to  Indians  who  can  afford 
to  serve  without  compensation. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan), 
has  announced  that  although  he  supports 
the  biU,  he  wUl  oppose  its  enactment  un- 
der suspension  of  the  rules  because  that 
procedure  prevents  him  from  offering  an 
amendment  prohibiting  the  payment  just 

disc  usscfl. . 

n  this  had  been  a  close  vote  in  Jie 
committee,  I  think  we  would  have  nat- 
urally honored— and  I  as  chairman 
woiUd  have  honored  his  request,  but  this 
was  not  a  close  vote  in  the  committee. 
This  was  a  heavy  vote  in  favor  of  not  ap- 
proving the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  In  listening  to  the 
excellent  presentation  of  the  chairman, 
I  was  not  quite  certain  what  he  meant 
by  an  Indian  leader.  First  I  thought  he 
referred  to  Indians  In  the  sense  of  being 
a  full-blooded  Indian,  but  an  Indian 
leader  is  not  necessarily  an  Indian,  from 
what  the  gentleman  said? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  These  people  who  are 
now  members  of  the  CouncU,  lay  mem- 
bers I  call  them,  are  Indians.  They  are 
not  necessarUy  full-blooded  Indians. 
Many  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  par- 


tial bloods,  but  there  is  nothing  here  that 
says  a  Commission  member  must  have 
lob  percent  blood,  50  percent  blood,  or 
even  one  sixty-fourth  percent  Indian 
blood.  This  calls  for  Commission  mem- 
bers who  are  interested  in  the  Indians. 
It  so  happens  that  five  out  of  the  six  . 
members,  as  I  remember  the  hearings, 
are  important  Indian  leaders,  and  it  i-? 
well  that  we  should  have  this  caliber  of 
people  rcpre.'-enting  them. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  guess  when  I  was 
listening  to  the  gentleman  I  was  think- 
ing in  terms  of  tribal  chiefs,  or  people 
who  live  on  reservations.  Tliat  is  not 
v.hat  you  refer  to  as  an  Indian  leader? 
Mr." ASPINALL.  No. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Ycu  say  the  Vice 
President,  the  heads  cf  seven  Federal 
agencies,  and  six  Indian  leaders.  The  six 
Indian  leaders  are  not  necessarUy  In- 
dian chiefs  or  those  on  reservations? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  merits  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  iMr.  Lujan*  can  be  con- 
sidered and  evaluated  during  this  debate, 
without  seeking  a  rule  from  the  Rules 
Committee.  The  adoption  of  the  motion 
to  suspend  the  r.ules  wUl  be  a  rejection  of 
his  proposal  to  deprive  the  Indian  mem- 
bers of  the  CouncU  of  compensation  for 
their  services. 

I  recommend  that  the  rules  be  sus- 
pended and  that  the  bUl  be  passed. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  'Mr.  H.^ley*.  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.    HALEY.    The    gentleman    from 
Colorado  has  made  liis  position  clear. 
I  find  myself  in  a  rather  unusual  posi- 
tion   here    of    opposing    the    proposed 
amendment  to  the  bUl,  because  I  believe 
this  wotUd  be  a  very  bad  place,  very  bad 
legislation  to  try  to  restrict  the  Indians, 
for  we  would  foUow  the  figure  which  is 
pretty  weU  normally  set  in  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  We  are  encour- 
aging the  Indians  to  participate  and  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  what  the  Indian 
is  thinking,  and,  whUe  it  may  be  true. 
some  of  the  members  of  this  Commission 
now  are  able  to  function  and  to  carry 
on  the  responsibUities  without  this  addi- 
tional money,  nevertheless  we  want  to 
be  in  a  position  where  we  can  bring  m 
others  in  case  these  no  longer  can  carry 
out  the  function.  Certainly  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman   from   New   Mexico,   by    at- 
tempting to  reduce  the  $100  a  day.  is  not 
showing    discrimination    reaUy    agamst 
the  American  Indian.  He.  I  think,  be- 
lieves that  this  is  just  too  much  to  pay. 
Mr  ASPXNAU-..  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, in  i-his  respect  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  is  to  be  commended. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico.  ,         „ 

Mr  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reaLy 
regret  having  to  come  before  this  House 
in  opposition  to  my  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  also  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  the  chairman  of  the  "Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  and  I  also 
regret  that  this  point  has  come  up  m 
this  particular  bUl.  because  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  -he  fact  or  with  the  con- 
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cept  that  we  should  have  a  Council  on 
Indian  Opportunity. 

My  objection  to  suspending  the  rules 
and  passing  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  is  very  simple.  The  reason  is 
this:  During  the  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs.  Mr. 
Plobert  Robertson,  who  is  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  Council  on  Indian  Oppor- 
tunity, pointed  out  that  in  addition  to 
the  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  for 
the  non-Federal  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, each  would  receive  $100  for  at- 
tending the  meetinR.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  not  only  would  these  six  coun- 
cil members  receive  thLs  $100.  but  they 
also  have  In  the  mill  plans  for  e.stab- 
lishing  six  more  committees  on  each  of 
which  four  people  would  sei-ve,  and 
all  30  of  these  people  would  receive  $100 
a  day  for  attending  a  meeting. 

Let  me  point  out  that  of  the  six 
committee  members,  the  advisory  mem- 
bers that  are  now  serving  on  the  Coun- 
cil on  Indian  Opportunity,  four  are  pres- 
idents of  their  respective  tribal  coun- 
cils and  they  receive  a  salary  for  serving 
as-  chairmen  of  the  respective  tribal 
conncils.''The  lowest  paid  of  them  re- 
ceives between  $400  and  $500  a  month, 
and  the  highest  paid  of  them  receives 
$1,500  a  month  for  attending  to  liis 
duties. 

I  contend,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  are 
well  paid  for  perfonning  tlaese  duties, 
and  that  in  paying  them  the  additional 
$100  we  would  be  paying  double  compen- 
sation. It  is  my  view  and  the  view  of 
other  committee  members  that  we  should 
pay  the  travel  and  subsistence,  but  cer- 
tainly not  the  $100  a  day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  took  it  upon  myself  to 
wire  each  member  of  the  council.  Of 
the  six,  I  received  wires  back  from  four, 
and  three  tell  me  they  would  continue  to 
serve  if  they  were  not  paid  the  $100  per 
day,  and  one  of  them  said  he  would  not 
serve. 

As  I  said,  it  is  rcKrettable  that  it  came 
up  at  this  particular  time,  but  this  has 
been  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to 
speak  on  this  subject. 

There  are,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
many  other  councils  Uiat  exist  throush- 
out  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  that 
I  say  we  should  ttet  all  of  them  on  a  basis 
where  we  pay  their  travel  and  subsis- 
tence but  not  have  them  make  a  profit. 

Let  me  quote  firom  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Albuquerque  Journal  on 
Sunday,  November  9,  1969.  written  by 
Paul  R.  Wieck,  entitled  "U.S.  Consulted 
to  Death?"  Mr.  Wieck  talks  about  the 
consultation  syndrome  and  says: 

The  roots  of  U1I3  syndrome  are  in  Uie  over- 
whelming nature  of  our  technological  society 
and  the  feeling  of  inadequacy  that  over- 
comes both  public  officials  and  private  citi- 
zens as  they  attempt  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems that  anse. 

The  result:  They  call  for  experts,  for  more 
and   more  studies^   for   more   consulting. 

Mr.  Wieck  points  out  also — and  I  was 
aware  of  this — that  the  Pentagon  even 
has. a  study  to  determine  what  we  are 
;^oiiiK  to  do  in  the  event  the  South 
Vielnamese  turn  against  us.  So  we  are 
studying  every  single  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  Members 
join  me,  in  blocking  this,  in  an  effort  to 


defeat  this,  because  this  is  the  only  way 
wc  can  get  an  amendment  into  the 
legislation.  If  we  are  successful  in  block- 
ins  this,  the  only  thing  I  would  like 
to  add  to  this  would  be: 

Pioiided.  Tliat  a  non-Federal  member  of 
the  oouncll  or  of  an  adv.sory  committee  of 
lh»  council  shall  not  be  paid  a  fee  In  addition 
t  )    travel    and    subsistence    expenses. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
meant  to  ask  the  chairman  for  my  own 
information  and  for  the  information  of 
the  Members  present,  about  the  names 
of  the  six  Commission  members  the  gen- 
tleman refers  to.  He  says  four  are  Indi- 
ans and  two  are  not. 

Would  the  gentleman  inform  us  as  to 
the  names  and  the  backgrounds  of  the 
six  members? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Yes. 

The  six  non-Federal  members  are: 

Cato  Valandra.  president  of  the  Rose- 
bud Sioux  Tribal  Council  of  St.  Francis, 
S.  Dak. 

William  L.  Hensley,  who  is  a  State 
legislator  in  Alaska; 

Roger  Jourdain,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Red  Lake  Tribal  Council; 

Wendell  Chino,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Mescalero  Apache  Tribal  Coimcil: 

Mrs.  Fred  Harris,  who  is  the  wife  of  the 
Democratic  national  chairman  and  U.S. 
Senator:  and 

Raymond  Nakai.  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Navaho  Tribal  Council. 

Those  are  the  six  non-Federal  mem- 
bers. The  others  are.  of  course,  Cabinet 
Members  and  the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Which  of  the  mem- 
bers are  the  ones  already  serving  in  what 
might  be  called  a  dual  capacity,  receiv- 
ing a  salary  for  some  responsibility  as  it 
relates  to  the  Indians  under  the  Interior 
Department? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Well,  those  are  the  four 
tribal  council  members,  Mr.  Valandra, 
Mr.  Jourdam,  Mr.  Chino  and  Mr.  Nakai. 
They  receive  salaries  as  chairmen  of  the 
tribal  councils. 

Mr.  Hensley,  I  know,  is  a  State  legisla- 
tor in  Alaska  and  receives  compensation 
as  a  State  legislator,  in  addition  to  which 
he  has  other  employment.  He  is  also  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Alaska  Federa- 
tion of  Natives.  I  do  not  know  if  he  is 
compensated  for  that  particular  job. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  know  as  to  whether 
Mrs.  Harris  is  employed. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  sentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  .my  friend,  however,  that  those  funds 
and  those  salaries  are  compensation 
which  is  being  paid  to  those  people  whom 
my  friend  has  just  enumerated  as  tribal 
funds. 

We  are  talking  about  employment  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
do  a  job.  We  have  no  way  of  telling  when 
Mr.  Nakai,  Mr.  Chino.  or  anybody  else 
will  be  on  the  payroll  of  the  tribal  cotm- 
cil.  They  have  an  election,  just  as  we  do, 
and  they  make  substantial  changes  every 
couple  of  years  out  there. 


Mr.  LUJAN.  I  would  say  only  this  to  my 
distinguished  chairman:  As  a  part  of  the 
regular  everyday  job  as  tribal  council 
leaders  they  are  already  supposed  to  be 
doing  anything  that  will  further  ths 
cause  of  the  Indian  people.  This  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  do  it.  They 
should  be  so  pleased  that  they  are  named 
to  this  committee,  instead  of  demanding 
$100. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  One  of  the  great  lead- 
ers cf  the  Indians,  a  member  of  a  tribe 
which  has  just  recently  emerged  from  the 
civilization  in  which  they  were,  and  are 
now  taking  their  place  in  our  civilization 
of  today,  is  Mr.  Jack  House,  a  former 
council  member  of  the  Ute  Mountain  In- 
dian Tribe.  Even  today,  with  his  ad- 
vanced age  and  some  infirmities  of  ad- 
vanced a^e,  he  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
effective  leader  of  his  people  and  that 
particular  area  of  Indian  country.  He  is 
no  longer  a  council  member  and  no 
longer  has  funds.  If  he  should  be  tapped 
by  President  Nixon  to  be  a  member  of 
that  Commission  he  would  have  certainly 
need  the  $100  per  day  payment  for  his 
services. 

This  is  the  fallacy  of  the  gentleman's 
argument.  People  who  may  be  placed 
upon  this  Commission  later  on  may  not 
be  so  fortunate,  in  my  opinion,  as  the 
people  who  receive  good  salaries  as  they 
do  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  755.  a  similar 
measure,  and  did  so  because  I  was  con- 
vinced this  was  one  of  the  thinss  which 
should  be  done  to  assist  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  selected  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Indian  community 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  native  Amer- 
icans. 

As  stated  in  the  committee  report,  the 
National  Council  on  Indian  Opporunity 
was  created  by  Executive  order  on  March 
6.  1968.  The  Council  was  originally  estab- 
lished as  an  interagency  fimction  to  en- 
courage, coordinate,  and  appraise  the 
impact  and  progress  of  Federal  programs 
to  benefit  the  Indian  population.  The 
increase  and  expansion  of  Federal  In- 
dian programs  over  the  last  20  years 
gave  rise  to  the  need  for  such  a  Council. 
Less  than  two  decades  ago,  we  spent 
approximately  $80  million  annually  on 
Indian  programs  concentrated  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Today,  we  are 
spending  approximately  S500  million  an- 
nually on  Indian  program'':  which  are 
now  administered  as  major  programs  in 
the  numerous  bureaus  of  seven  executive 
departments.  Yet,  the  catalog  of  Indian 
problems  remain  significant  in  housing, 
education,  health,  income  and  employ- 
ment. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  National 
Coimcil  on  Indian  Opportunity  there  was 
no  interagency  mechanism  to  coordinate 
and  bring  into  harmony  the  various  In- 
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dian  program  activities.  However,  after 
its  creation  on  March  6,  1968.  it  not  only 
provided  such  coordination  and  ap- 
praisal, but  it  also  developed  through 
public  hearings  the  need  to  meet  our 
responsibiUties  to  off-reservation  In- 
dians, and  provided  the  opportunity  for 
Indian  leaders  themselves  to  have  a  di- 
rect voice  in  the  formulation  of  pohcy 
and  programs. 

The  interagency  function  and  funding 
of  this  Council  was  severely  restricted  by 
the  1969  Public  Works  Appropriations 
Act.  which  barred  the  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds  to  finance  interagency  groups 
without  prior,  specific  congressional  ap- 
proval. This  prohibition  is  the  necessity 
for  this  legislation. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  121.  as 
amended  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  will  authorize  ap- 
propriations not  to  exceed  $300,000  an- 
nually for  the  expenses  of  the  National 
Coimcil  on  Indian  Opportunity.  This 
amount  will  enable  the  Council  to  retam 
a  permanent  staff  of  employees  and  pro- 
vide the  funds  to  meet  the  travel,  con- 
tract services,  and  other  expenses  neces- 
sary for  its  proper  functioning.  The  com- 
mittee also  adopted  an  amendment 
terminating  the  Council  5  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  leg-i.slation.  The 
committee  decided  that  existence  of  the 
Council  Ijeyond  the  5-year  period  should 
depend  upon  the  activities  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Council. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
New  Mexico  and   to   the  colloquy   that 
occurred  between  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico.  I  want  to  .say   to  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico  that  the  de- 
fect in  his  arguments  is  that  he  wants 
to  make  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  ad- 
visory  boards   of   the  Federal   Govern- 
ment and  do  it  in  this  bill.  Now,  wheth- 
er it  is  right  or  wrong  to  pay  people 
who   perform   services   for   the   Federal 
Government    an    additional     $100    plus 
travel  and  subsistence  is  not  at  issue. 
What  his  amendment  attempted  to  do 
in  the  committee  was  to  reduce  the  ap- 
propriation authorization  from  $300,000 
to  $264,000.   Now,   if  there  is  anything 
that  will  get  the  Members  of  Congress 
on    the    front    page    of    every    tabloid 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land  is  to  try  to  establish  a  new 
policy  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian,  and 
that  is  just  what  my  friend  is  trying  to 
do  by  his  amendment.  If  the  Congress 
wants  to  establish  a  poUcy  that  anyone 
who  is  asked  to  serve  on  an  advisory 
board  does  so  only  for  subsistence  and 
travel  allowances,  then  that  is  a  matter 
for  the  Congress  to  decide.  But  let  us  not 
•iet  ourselves  in  the  bind  here  of  trying 
to  do  it  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian.  It  is 
true  certain  of  these  people  apparently 
riRht  now  have  some  outside  income,  but 
.so  docs  everybody  else  I  know  of  who  has 
ever   been   appointed   to   serve  on   any 
Federal  board,  council,  or  commission. 
We  have  not  asked  the  president  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  when  he  comes  and  gives 
us  his  advice  on  certain  boards  that  he 
give  up  his  $100.  We  have  not  asked  all 
or  the  other  boards  that  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress  to  do  like- 


wise when  these  individuals  who  serve 
on  them  come  and  give  a  day's  service. 
When  they  do  so  they  get  $100.  Why 
pick  on  the  poor  Indian? 

Mr.  LUJAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  My  good  friend  from 
Pemisylvania  knows  perfectly  well  that  I 
am  not  trying  to  pick  on  the  Indians.  I 
have  many,  many  constitutents  among 
the.se  fine,  great  American  Indians.  But 
the  gentleman  knows  exactly  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  make.  This  practice  is  so 
widespread  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  we  must  put  .some  kind  of 
a  brake  to  ii.  This  is  the  first  opportunity 
that  has  come  up  where  we  are  able  to  do 
this.  Let  u.s  not  drop  the  n^atter  here,  but 
let  us  pursue  it  in  otliei  a^er.cics  ol  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  If  my  colleague  wonts  to 
do  that,  then  he  should  draft  a  piece  of 
Icsiislation  and  introduce  it  and  have  it 
.sent  to  the  proper  committee,  saying  that 
anv   advisory   board  estabUshed  by   the 
President  or  the  Congress  will  only  Bet 
travel  and  subsistence  allowance  and  not 
the  $100  per  day  which  he  objects  to.  If  he 
wants  to  do  that,  that  is  fine.  But  that  is 
not  the  effect  of  liis  amendment  before 
the  committee,  and  the  reason  why  he 
did  not  have  more  support  for  it  in  com- 
mittee. I  realize  it  is  a  very  small  amount 
of    monev    that   will   be   saved   here.   It 
might  be  quite  a  bit  as  far  as  the  whole 
Government  is  concerned.  But  that  is  a 
matter  of  policy  that  should  be  estab- 
Ushed bv  the  Congress  as  to  all  commis- 
sions rather  than  this  commission  itself. 
I  support  this  legislation,  because  it  is 
the    first    time    in    the    history    of    our 
country  that  the  Indian  leaders  have  ever 
had  an  opportunity  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton other  tlian  as  tribal  representatives 
to  speak  their  piece  and  have  a  direct 
voice  with  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Government  trying  to  develop  a  policy  as 
to  what  should  be  done  for  the  American 
Indian. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  incorporate  with  these 
remarks  the  complete  text  of  President 
Johnson's  message  to  the  Congress  on 
goals  and  programs  for  the  American 
Indian,  and  the  Executive  Order  11399  of 
March  6,  1968.  establishing  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  which  are 
as  follows: 

The   Forgotten   American 
iTl\e  Presidents  me.ssage  to  the  Congress  on 
poals  and  programs  for  The  ,\merican  In- 
dian. Mar.  6.  1968) 

To  :he  Congress  oi  ihv  United  Utatr.f 

Mississippi  and  Utah— the  Potomac  nid 
the  rhattahoochee — Appalachia  and  bhen- 
andoHh  .  .  .  The  words  of  the  Indian  liave 
become  our  words— the  names  of  our  states 
and  streams  :md  l.indmarks. 

Ills  myths  and  his  heroes  enrich  our  liioni- 
ture. 

His  l.>re  (clcrs  our  art   and   our  laneuaae 
For    two   centuries,    the   American    Indian 
has  been  a  symbol  of  the  drama  .Thd  cxciie- 
ment  of  the  earliest  America. 

But  for  two  centuries,  he  has  been  an 
alien  in  his  own  land. 

Relations  between  the  United  Stales  Gov- 
ernment and  the  tribes  were  originally  in  the 
hands  of  the  War  Department.  Until  1871. 
the  United  States  treated  the  Indian  tribes 
ns  foreign  nations. 


It  has  been  only  44  years  since  the  United 
States  affirmed  the  Indian's  citizenship:  the 
full  political  equality  essential  for  human 
dignity  In  a  democratic  society. 

It  has  been  only  22  years  since  Congress 
enacted  the  Indian  Claims  Act.  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Nations  debt  to  the  first  Americans 
for  their  land 

But  political  i-quRllty  and  compensation 
lor  ancestral  lands  are  not  enough.  The 
American  Indian  deserves  a  chance  to  de- 
velop his  talents  and  share  luUy  in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Niitlun 

There  are  about  60(»  000  Indians  In  Amer- 
ica todav  Some  400  000  live  on  or  near  reser- 
valicns  in  2.'>  State.<=.  The  remaining  200  000 
have  nuived  to  our  cities  and  towns  The 
most  striking  fact  about  the  American  Indi- 
ans todav  is  their  tragic  plight: 

Flftv  thousand  Indian  families  live  in  un- 
sanitary, dilapidated  dwellings  many  in 
hut-s  shanties,  even  sbandoned  automobiles. 
The  \inemnlovmeiit  rale  nmong  Indians  is 
uearlv  40  percent-  more  -hiin  ten  tunes  the 
national  average 

Flftv  per^-eiit  ni  Indian  schoolchildren  - 
rtoubie  Xhe  natif-nal  a'.erape  drop  -"U  be- 
lore  completing  high  school 

Indian  literacv  rales  are  I'nioiiy  ihc  '..west 
111  the  Nation;  the  rates  ol  .sickness  and 
povprtv  are  among  the  highesi 

Thoiisands  of  Indians  v,  ho  have  murrated 
into  the  cities  hnd  them.selve,  untrained  lor 
jobs  and  tinprepared  for  urban  life 

The  average  age  ol  death  of  an  American 
Indian  today  is  44  >ears:  lor  .lU  i.lher  Ameri- 
cans   It  Is  65 

The  American  Indian  .-iice  proud  and  free. 
IS  torn  now  between  white  and  tribal  values: 
ijetween  the  politics  and  language  of  the 
white  man  and  his  own  historic  culture  His 
problems,  sharpened  by  years  of  deleat  and 
exploitation,  neglect  and  inadequate  effort, 
will  take  many  years  to  overcome 

But  recent  landmark  laws— the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act— have  given  us 
an  opportunity  to  deal  with  the  persistent 
problems  of  the  American  Indian  The  time 
has  come  to  locus  our  efTort.s  on  the  plight 
of  the  American  Indian  through  these  and 
the  other  laws  passed  in  the  last  lew  years. 
No  enlightened  Nation,  no  responsible  gov- 
ernment, no  progressive  people  can  sit  idly 
by  and  permit  thi.s  shocking  situation  to 
continue 

I  propose  a  new  goal  for  our  Iimlaii  pro- 
grams: A  goal  that  ends  the  old  debate  about 
■termination'  ol  Indian  programs  and  stress- 
es self-determination:  a  goal  that  erases  old 
attitudes  of  paternalism  and  ;ir.  motes  part- 
nership self-help. 
Our  goal  Jfutst  be 

A  standard  of  Uinig  lo;  !'ir  lna:uii-  •q.ial 
to  mat  of  the  country  o-  v  u  holr_ 

Freedom  of  Choice:  An  opportunity  to  Te- 
7710171  in  their  homelands.  ,/  they  rhorxc. 
uithout  surrendering  their  dignity:  an  op- 
portunxty  to  move  to  the  tonns  and  cities 
of  America,  ij  they  chnof^e.  equipped  uith 
the  f.kill.^  to  lire  I'l  equaliti/  and  dignity. 

Full  purticipatwn  ,n  the  life  oi  mo^.f-m 
America,  vith  a  j  nil  share  of  economic  np- 
pnrtunny  and  social  justice 

I  propose,  in  short  a  poht  y  li  ina.-.iim'.m 
choice  lor  the  American  Indian;  a  policy 
expressed  in  programs  of  --eU-lielp.  .-elf- 
tie  .clopment  .  belf-determlnai  ion 

To  start  toward  our  goal  in  Flsc.l  I'iSg. 
I  recommend  that  the  Concress  appropriate 
one-ha;f  a  billion  dollars  for  i^rc  grams  i  at- 
■luied  at  the  American  Indian — about  iO  pc-r- 
ift^r    more  than   Fi.scal   1968 

STRENGTHENED    fEDZBM-    LF.ADi:3SH:i' 

In  'he  past  lour  \e.irs,  with  the  ativfnt  of 
major  new  prograins.  several  agencies  have 
undertaken  independent  efforts  xo  help  the 
American  Indian  Too  often,  there  has  been 
too  little  coordination  between  agencies:  and 
no  clear,  unified  policy  which  applied  to  all. 
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To  launch  an  undivided,  Govemment-widf^ 
effort  in  this  area.  I  am  today  issuing  an 
Eiecut-.ve  Order  to  establish  a  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  will  be  the 
Vice  President  Who  will  bring  the  problema 
of  the  Indlanb  1»  the  highest  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  Council  will  Include  a  cross 
section  of  Indian  leaders,  and  high  govern- 
n\p  It  ofticials  who  have  programs  in  this 
field: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  has 
pr.m;iry  responslbUlty   for  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whose  pro- 
grams allect  thodisands  of  Indians. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  can  help 
promote  economic  development  of  Indian 
lands 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  whoee  manpower 
programs  can  tnaln  more  Indliins  for  more 
useful  employment. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  who  can  help  Indian  communities 
with  two  of  Uielr  most  pres;ilng  needs  - 
heiSth    and    education. 

The  Secretary  of  Hou.slng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, who  can  bring  better  housing  to 
Iruli  in   lands. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  whose  programs  are  already 
operating  In  several  Indian  communities. 

ThW  Council  will  review  Federal  programs 
-for  IWtHans.  make  broad  policy  recommen- 
dations, and  ensure  that  programs  reHect  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  Indian  people.  Most 
miportant,  I  have  asked  the  Vice  President, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Council,  to  make  certain 
that  the  American  Indian  shares  fully  In 
all  our  federal  pa-ograms. 

SEtr-HlTLP     AND     SELr-DETERMINATION 

The  greatest  bope  for  Indian  progress  lies 
In  the  emergence  of  Indian  leadership  and 
initiative  in  solving  Indian  problems.  In- 
dians must  have  a  voice  in  making  the  plans 
and  decisions  in  programs  which  are  Im- 
portant to  their  dally  life. 

within  the  last  few  months  we  have  seen 
a  new  concept  of  community  development — 
a  concept  based  on  self-help — work  success- 
fully among  Indians.  Many  tribes  have  begun 
to  administer  activlUes  which  Federal  agen- 
cies had  long  performed  In  their  behalf: 

On  the  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Brule,  and  Port 
Bcrthold  reservations  In  the  Dakotas  and  on 
reservations  In  teveral  other  states,  imagina- 
tive new  work-experience  programs,  operated 
by  Indians  themselves,  provide  Jobs  for  In- 
dians once  totally  dependent  on  welfare. 

The  Warm  Springs  Tribes  of  Oregon  ran 
an  extensive  prc^am  to  repair  flood  damage 
on  their  reservation. 

The  Oglala  Sioux  of  South  Dakota  and  the 
Zunls  of  New  Mexico  are  now  contracting  to 
provide  law  entforcement  services  for  iheir 
communities. 

The  Navajos — who  this  year  celebrate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  their  peace  treaty  with 
the  United  SUttes— furnish  many  community 
services  normally  provided  by  the  Federal 
government,  either  through  contract  or  with 
funds  from  their  own  Treasury. 

Passive  acceptance  of  Federal  service  is 
giving  way  to  Indian  involvement.  More  than 
ever  before,  Indian  needs  are  being  tdentifled 
from  the  Indian  viewpoint — ae  they  shotUd 
be. 

This  principle  is  the  key  to  progress  for 
Indians — Just  as  it  has  been  for  other  Amer- 
icans. If  we  base  our  programs  \ipon  it.  the 
day  will  come  when  the  relationship  between 
Indians  and  the  Government  will  be  one  of 
full  partnership — not  dependency. 

EDUCATION 

The  problems  of  Indian  education  are 
legion: 

Ten  percent  of  American  Indians  over  age 
14  have  had  no  schooling  at  all. 

Nearly  60  percent  have  less  than  an  eighth 
grade  education. 


Half  of  our  Indian  children  do  not  finish 
high  school  today. 

Even  those  Indians  attending  school  are 
plagued  by  language  barrlerB,  by  Isolation  In 
remote  areas,  by  lack  of  a  tradition  of  aca- 
demic achievement. 

Standard  schooling  and  vocational  train- 
ing will  not  be  enough  to  overcome  the  edu- 
cational difficulties  of  the  Indians.  More  In- 
tensive and  Imaginative  approaches  are 
needed 

The  legislation  enacted  In  the  past  four 
years  gives  us  the  means  to  make  the  special 
effort  now  needed  In  Indian  education:  The 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
the  Education  Professions  Development  Act, 
the  Voc.-itional  Education  Act,  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

Tlie  challenge  is  to  use  this  legislation 
creatively. 

/  ^laip  clirrctrd  thr  Secretary  of  the  In- 
trr:or  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 

To  leork  together  to  mok<^  thrie  p'-cgrams 
rr^nonsne  to   the   needs  of  Ind-ans. 

To' develop  a  concentrated  effort  in  Indian 
education  ttith  State  and  local  agencies.  'Hits 
Is  critical  If  the  two-thirds  of  Indian  school 
children  in  non-Indl.m  public  ."ichool.s  arc  to 
get  the  .special  help  they  sorely  need. 
Pre.<ichool  programs 
In  the  past  few  years  we  as  a  N.ttlon  have 
come  to  recognize  the  Irreplaceable  impor- 
tance of  the  earliest  years  in  a  child's  life. 
Pre-school  educatlun  and  care —valuable  for 
all  children-  are  urgently  needed  for  Indian 
children. 

We  must  set  a  goal  to  enroll  every  four  and 
five-year-Old  Indian  child  in  a  pre-school 
program  by  1971. 

For  1969.  I  am   requesting  funds   to: 
Make  the  Head  Start  Program  available  to 
to  000  Indian  children. 

Establish,  for  the  first  time,  kindergar- 
tens for  4.500  Indian  youngsters  next  Sep- 
tember. 

To  encourage  Indian  Involvement  In  this 
educational  proccs.s.  I  am  asking  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  assure  that  each  of 
these  kindergartens  employ  local  Indian 
teacher  aides  as  well  as  trained  teachers, 
federal  Indian  schools 
Since  1961.  we  have  undertaken  a  sub- 
stantial program  to  improve  the  245  Federal 
Indian  schools,  which  are  attended  by  over 
50.000  children.  That  effort  is  now  half  com- 
pleted. It  will  continue. 

But  good  facilities  are  not  enough. 
/  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  establish  a  model 
community  school  .lystem  for  Indians.  These 
schools  will: 

Have  the  finest  teachers,  familiar  with 
Indian  history,  culture  and  language. 

Feature  an  enriched  curriculum,  special 
guidance  and  counseling  programs,  modern 
m:,trucilon  materials,  and  a  sound  program 
to  teach  English  as  a  second  language. 

Serve  the  local  Indian  population  as  a 
c'-minimlty  center  for  activities  ranging  from 
adult  education  classes  to  social  gatherings. 
To  reach  this  goal.  I  propose  that  the  Con- 
gress appropriate  i5.5  million  to  attract  and 
hold  talented  and  dedicated  teachers  at  In- 
dian schools  and  to  provide  200  additional 
teachers  and  other  professionals  to  enrich 
instruction,  counseling  and  other  programs. 
To  help  make  the  Indian  school  a  vital 
part  of  the  Indian  community,  I  am  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
Indian  schcxjl  boards  for  Federal  Indian 
Scliools.  School  board  members — selected  by 
their  communities—wlU  receive  whatever 
training  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  repponsibllltles. 

Higher  education 
Indian  youth  must  be  Riven  more  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  their  talents  fully  and  to 


pursue  their  ambitions  free  of  arbitrary  bar- 
riers to  learning  and  employment.  They  must 
have  a  chance  to  become  professionals:  doc- 
tors, nurses,  engineers,  managers  and 
teachers. 

For  the  young  Indian  of  today  will  even- 
tually become  the  bridge  between  two  cul- 
tures, two  languages,  and  two  ways  of  life. 

Therefore,  we  must  open  wide  the  doors 
of  career  tralnlni;  and  higher  education  to 
all  Indian  students  who  qualify. 

To  reach  this  goal' 

I  am  requesting  $3  million  in  fiscal  1969  for 
college  scholarship  grants,  to  include  for  the 
fir-it  time  living  allowances  for  Indian  stu- 
dents and  their  families  to  help  capable 
young  Indians  mert  the  costs  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
catirn,  and  Welfare  to  make  a  special  and 
.'.ustamed  rfjort  to  assure  that  our  regular 
scholarship  and  loan  programs  are  available 
to  Indian  high  school  graduates. 

I  am  asking  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  establish  a  special 
Upuard  Bound  program  for  Indian  high 
school  itudents. 

HFAl-TH    AND    MEDICAL    CAKE 

The  health  level  of  the  American  Indian 
Is  the  lowest  of  any  major  population  rroup 
in   the  United  States: 

The  Infant  mortality  rate  among  Indians 
Is  :34  5  per  1  000  births — 12  points  above  the 
National  average 

The  Incidence  of  tuberculosis  among  In- 
dians and  Alaska  natives  is  about  five  times 
the  National  averape. 

More  than  half  of  the  Indians  obtain  water 
from  contaminated  or  potentially  dans^erous 
sources,  and  use  waste  disposal  facilities  that 
are  grossly  Inadequate. 

Viral  Infections,  pneumonia,  and  malnu- 
trition— all  of  which  contribute  to  chronic 
111  health  and  mental  retardation — are  com- 
mon among  Indian  children. 

We  have  made  proeress.  Since  1963: 
The    Infant    death    rate    has    declined    21 
percent. 

Deaths  from  tuberculosis  are  down  29 
percent. 

The  number  of  outpatient  visits  to  clinics 
and  health  centers  rose  16  percent. 
But  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
/  propose  that  the  Congress  increa.te  health 
programs  for  Indians  by  about  ten  percent, 
to  $112  million  m  fiscal  1969.  with  special 
emphasis  on  child  health  programs. 

But  If  we  are  to  solve  Indian  health  prob- 
lems, the  Indian  people  themselves  must  im- 
prove their  public  health  and  family  health 
practices.  This  will  require  a  new  effort  to 
involve  Indian  families  In  a  crusade  for  better 
health. 

Recent  experience  demonstrates  that  In- 
dians have  been  successful  In  working  side 
by  side  with  health  professionals: 

They  have  organized  tribal  health  com- 
mittees to  review  Indian  health  problems  and 
design   programs   for  solving   them. 

They  have  launched  new  programs  In  sani- 
tation, mental  health,  alcoholism,  and  acci- 
dent control. 

A  cooperative  Indian-government  project 
to  provide  safe  water  and  disposal  systems 
for  44.000  Indians  and  Alaska  native  families 
has  proved  successful.  For  every  Federal  dol- 
lar spent,  Indian  Americans  have  contributed 
another  40  cents  In  labor,  materials  and 
actual   funds. 

/  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  build  a  "commu- 
nity participation"  component  into  every 
Federal  health  program  for  Indians  which 
lends  Itself  to  this  approach. 

Essential  to  this  effort  will  be  a  large,  well- 
lrdlu"d  corps  of  community  health  aides 
drawn  from  the  Indian  population:  nursing 
assistants,  health  record  clerks,  medical-so- 
cial aides  and  nutrition  workers.  These  com- 
munity health  aides  can  greatly  assist  pro- 
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fesslonal  health  workers  In  bringing  health 
services  to  Indian  communities. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  appro- 
priate funds  to  train  and  employ  more  ^han 
600  new  community  Indian  health  aides  m 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

These  aides  will  serve  nearly  200,000  In- 
dians and  Alaska  natives  In  their  home  com- 
munities, teaching  sound  health  practices  to 
the  Indian  people  In  several  critical  fields: 
pre-natal  health,  child  care,  home  sanitation 
and  personal  hygiene. 

Our  goal  is  first  to  narrow,  then  to  close 
the  wide  breach  between  the  health  .sfand- 
ords  of  Indians  and  other  Americans.  But  be- 
fore large  Investments  in  Federally-spon- 
sored health  services  can  pay  lasting  divi- 
dends, we  must  build  a  solid  base  of  Indian 
community   action   tor  better   health 

.lOBS    AND    ECONOMICS    DEVELOPMENT 

The  plight  of  the  Indians  gives  grim  icbii- 
mony  to  the  devastating  effects  of  >inem- 
ployment  on  the  individual,  the  lamlly.  imd 
the  community: 

Nearly  40  percent  ot  the  labor  f.,rce  on  In- 
dian lands  is  chronically  unemployed,  com- 
pared with  a  national  unemployment  rate  ot 
3.5  percent. 

Of  the  Indians  who  do  work,  a  third  are 
underemployed    m    temporary    or    .seasonal 

Jobs. 

Fifty  percent  of  Indian  families  h:ive  cash 
incomes  below  »2.000  a  year;  75  percent  have 
Incomes  below  $3,000. 

With  rare  exception.  Indian  communities 
are  so  underdeveloped  that  there  is  little.  If 
any,  opportunity  for  significant  social  or 
economic  progress. 

Two  percent  of  all  the  land  in  the  United 
States  is  Indian  land.  Indian  lands  are  about 
the  size  of  all  the  New  England  States  and  a 
small  slice  of  New  York.  But  many  of  their 
resources — oil,  gas.  coal,  uranium,  timber, 
water — await  development. 

The  economic  Ills  of  Indian  areas  can  have 
a  major  Impact  upon  neighboring  regions  as 
well.  It  is  not  only  In  the  best  interesu  oi 
the  Indians,  but  of  the  entire  Nation,  to  ex- 
pand Indian  economic  opportunity 

.Jobs 
Special  employment  programs  have  been 
established  to  help  meet  the  need  of  Indians. 
In  1967  alone,  more  than  10.000  men  and 
women  received  training  and  other  help  to 
get  Jobs  under  the  Indian  Bureaus  pro- 
grams— double  the  number  served  four  years 
ago.  These  programs: 

Provide  all-expenses-pald  training  and 
placement  for  Indian  adults. 

Develop  projects  in  cooperation  with  pri- 
vate industry,  in  which  families  prepare  to- 
gether for  the  transition  from  welfare  de- 
pendency to  useful,  productive  work. 

7*0  meet  the  increasing  demand,  I  propose 
that  the  Indian  Vocational  Training  Program 
be  expanded  to  the  full  authorization  of 
$25  million  in  Fiscal  1969 — nearly  double  the 
funds   appropriated    last   year. 

In  the  State  of  the  Union  message.  I  pro- 
posed a  25  percent  increase — to  $2.1  billion — 
in  our  manpower  training  programs  for  Fiscal 
1969.  As  a  part  of  this  effort,  I  have  o.^Ared  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  expand  the  Concen- 
trated Employment  Program  to  Tnnude  In- 
dian reservalions. 

Area  dcreloptneni 
The  economic  development  ol  poteiitiBlly 
productive  Indian  areas  suffers  from  a  lack 
of  base  capital  to  permit  Indians  to  take 
advantage  of  sound  investment  opportuni- 
ties and  to  attract  private  capital. 

The  Indian  Resources  Development  Act. 
now  pending  before  Congress,  contains  provi- 
sions to  spark  this  kind  of  Investment. 

The  central  feature  of  this  Act  is  an  au- 
thorization  of  $500   minion  for  an  Indian 
loan  guaranty  and  insurance  fund  and  for  a 
direct  loan  revolving  fund 
These  f  vinds  would : 


Provide  the  foundation  for  the  economic 
development  of  Indian  lands. 

Encourage  light  industry  to  locate  on  or 
near  Indian  reservations. 

Permit  better  development  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

Encourage  development  of  the  tourist  po- 
tential on  manv  reservations. 

The  Indian  Resources  Development  Act 
would  also  permit  the  issuance  of  Federal 
corporate  charters  to  Indian  tribes  or  groups 
of  Indians  This  charter  gives  them  the 
means  to  compete  with  other  communities 
in  attracting  outside  investment. 

/  iir^e  the  Congress  to  enact  tins  progrc^n 
for  the  ecovomii-  (ievelnpm''nt  of  Inrtan  :•  ■ 
so  wees. 

Roa(l-<  lor  tionoinir  d,  i ,  Icptiienl 
Without  an  adequate  s\siem  ot  roads  to 
link  Indian  ureas  with  the  re.st  of  our  Nation, 
community  and  economic  development.  In- 
aian  self-help  program.s.  and  even  ediuaii.m 
canjiot  go  lorward  as  r.ipidly  as  thcv  should 
Laree  areas  inhabited  by  Indians  ;.re  vir- 
•uallv  inaccessible.  For  example,  rn  the  va;--, 
Navajo-Hopi  area  there  are  only  -Ml  percent 
as  many  miles  of  surlaced  K-ads  per  1,000 
square  miles  m.  ;ii  rural  areas  of  An/.,  ua  and 
New  Mexico. 

The  woetullv  inadequate  road  systems  in 
Indian  areas  must  be  improved,  Ciood  roads 
are  desperately  needed  lor  econonuc  devel- 
opment And  good  roads  may  someday  en- 
able the  Indian  people  to  koep  their  young 
children  at  home,  instead  of  naviug  to  send 
them  to  far-away  boarding  schools. 

/  propose  an  amendment  to  the  federal 
Highway  Act  increasing  the  authouzatwn  for 
Indian  road  construction  to  $30  million  an- 
nually  beginning  in    Fiscal   1970. 


E.SSFNTIAt.    (OMMt'NTTV    ShRVlrf.S 
Housing 
Most  Indian  housing  is  far  worse  than  the 
housing  in  many  slums  of  our  large  cities. 
To  begin  our  attack  on  the  backlog  of  sub- 
standard housing: 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  ol  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  increase  Indian  home 
construction  bv  an  additional  1.000  units 
this  coming  vear.  for  a  total  of  2.500  annually. 
I  propose  that  the  Congress  double  the 
Fiscal  1968  appropriations— to  S6  million  in 
19e9_lor  a  broad  home  improvement  pro- 
gram. 

These  steps  are  a  strong  start  toward  im- 
proving living  conditions  among  Indians, 
while  we  deal  with  the  underlying  causes  ol 
inadequate  housing.  But  the  present  housing 
law  Is  too  rigid  to  meet  the  special  needs  and 
conditions  of  our  Indian  population. 

/  am  therefore  submitting  legislation  to 
open  the  door  for  more  Indians  to  receive 
low-cost  housing  aid.  and  to  extend  the  loan 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  tribal  lands. 
In  addition: 

The  Secretary  Housing  i.nd  Urban  Devel- 
opment win  review  construction  standards 
for  Indian  homes  to  ensure  flexibility  in  de- 
sign and  construction  of  Indian  housing. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  will  explore  new 
low-cost  techniques  ol  construction  suit- 
able  to   a    stepped-up    Indian   housir.s    pro- 

'^ram 

Co'mn.ivilij  action 

Programs  under  the  Economic  OpiJoriu- 
nity  Act  have  improved  morale  in  Indian 
communities.  They  have  given  tribes  rew 
opportunities  to  plan  and  carry  out  social 
and  economic  projects.  Community  action 
programs,  particularly  Head  Start,  deserve 
strong  support 

;  0771  asking  the  Congicss  to  prondc  i22.7 
inillion  in  Fiscal  1969  for  these  imporiav.r 
efforts. 

Water  and  seuer  projects 

Shorter  life  expectancy  and  higher  iniant 
mortality  among  Indians  are  caused  in  large 


part  by  unsanitary  water  supplies  and  con- 
t^imlnatlon  from  unsafe  waste  disposal. 

The  Federal  Government  has  authority  to 
join  with  individual  Indians  to  construct 
these  facilities  on  Indian  lands  The  gn\.rn- 
menr  contributes  the  capital  The  Indian 
c<mtributes  the  labor. 

To  steo  up  this  progrun  I  rerom^nevd  mat 
the  Congress  inc-ease  appropriations  jni  safe 
.rater  and  sanitaru  teazle  disposal  fa'-.Uies 
by  :w  percent— from  $10  inillion  in  Ms.-aJ 
i.<*')S   in  .<  !  !    irn/ZiOJi    I'l   Fis<a!    I'Jh'J 

lIVII.     Rir.HTS 

1  !)n7  Ol  n'jiit.s  for  Indiuu- 
In  \'V-'A  Congress  passed  the  Indian  Reor- 
^..nlz.Uioii  Act.  which  laid  the  giouiidvork 
ior  democrat  ic  .sell -government  on  Inuiau 
reservations  This  Act  was  the  lorerunner 
of  the  tribal  constuutions  -the  charter^  ol 
democratic  practice  among  the  Indians 

Yet  few  tribal  constitutions  mcUide  a  bill 
o(  rights  icr  mdUiclual  li'.dlans  The  basic 
indivWUiil  rights  which  m.,st  Americans  en- 
joy in  relation  to  their  government  -f-n- 
shriiied  in  the  BUI  ol  Rignt.-  ol  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States— are  not  .'le- 
guarded     lor    Indt.ib:,    m    relation     to    i  oeir 

tribes, 

A  new  Indian  Kihhts  Bill  is  pejidr.iB  m  the 
Congre.>s  It  would  prol.-cl  the  ir.dlvidual 
rights  ol  Indians  m  -uch  matters  as  iree- 
dom  ol  speech  and  religion,  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure  a  speedy  and  fair  'rial. 
:ind  the  right  to  habeas  lorpus  The  Senate 
passed  an  Indian  Bill  ol  Faghu,  last  ycrfr  / 
urge  the  Congress  to  complete  action  on  .''lOf 
Bill  of  Rights  m  t'le  current  session. 

In  addition  to  providing  new  protection 
lor  members  of  tribes,  this  bill  would  remedy 
another  matter  oi  grave  concern  'o  the 
American  Indian. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  the  Congress  pave  to  the 
Suites  authority  to  extend  their  criminal  and 
civil  Jurisdictions  to  include  Indian  reserva- 
tions—where jurisdiction  previously  was  in 
the   hands   ol   the   Indians  themselves. 

Fairness  and  basic  democratic  principles 
require  that  Indians  on  the  affected  lands 
have  a  voice  in  deciding  whether  a  Slate 
will  assume  legal  Jurisdiction  on  their  land. 

;  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
that  leould  provide  for  tribal  consent  he- 
fore  .•■uch  extensions  of  jurisdiction  take 
place 

OFF-RESERVATION     INDIANS 

Most  ol  us  think  of  Indians  ms  living  in 
their  own  communities — geographically  so- 
cially and  psychologically  remote  ircm  ;  he 
main  current  of  American  life. 

Until  World  War  II.  this  was  an  .  ccurate 
picture  of  most  Indian  people.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  iiumber  of  Indlan.s  living 
in  towns  :.nd  urban  renters  has  increased  to 
200.000. 

Indians  m  the  town  and  i-ities  ol  cur  coun- 
try have  urgent  needs  for  education,  health. 
welfare.  ..nd  rehabilitation  services,  which 
.•,re  far  greater  ihan  that  o:  the  ecner.il  pop- 
ulation, 

Tliese  needs  t.ui  be  met  through  Federal. 
State  and  local  programs  /  am  asking  Uic 
new  Council  on  Indian  Opporuinv.v  to  study 
this  problem  and  report  to  me  promptly  on 
actions  to  meet  the  needs  of  Indians  ■••  cur 
(If "  .V  and  towns. 

ALASKAN    .%AII\1     C  IAIN'S 

Tiie  land  rights  of  the  native  people  ol 
.^l,,ska— the  Aieuis.  Eskimos  and  Indians— 
'ia\e  never  been  iuiiy  or  lairly  defined. 

Eightv-iour  years  ago.  Congress  prote^ned 
the  Alaskan  natives  in  the  use  and  occu- 
pancy ol  their  lands.  But  then,  and  again 
wheii  Alaska  was  given  suuehood.  Congress 
reserved  to  itself  the  powci  oi  r.nal  decision 
on  ultimate  title. 

It  remains  our  unfinished  task  to  state  In 
law  the  terms  and  conditions  of  settlement, 
.so  that  uncertainty  can  be  ended  ior  the 
native  people  of  Alaska. 

Legislation  is  now  pendmt   .'    resolve  '-his 
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Issue.  I  recommemd  prompt  action  on  legis- 
lation to: 

Give  the  natl5<e  people  of  Alaska  title  to 
the  lands  they  occupy  and  need  to  sustain 
their  villages. 

Give  them  rights  to  use  additional  lands 
nnd  water  for  l.umlng.  trapping  and  fishing 
to  maintain  thetr  traditional  way  of  life.  If 
they  so  choose. 

Aw.ird  them  compensation  commensurate 
wi;h  the  value  of  any  lands  taken  from  them. 

THE   riRST  AMERICANS 

The  program  I  propose  seeks  to  promote 
Indian  development  by  Improving  health  and 
education,  encouriiglng  long-term  economic 
growth,  and  strengthening  community  Insti- 
tution.';. 

Underlying  this  program  Is  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Federal  government  can  best 
be  a  reeponsible  partner  In  Indian  progress 
by  treating  the  Indian  himself  as  a  full  citi- 
zen, responsible  for  the  pace  and  direction  of 
his  development. 

But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  Indians. 

In  our  efforts  to  meet  that  responsibility, 
we  must  pledge  to  respect  fully  the  dli^nlty 
and  the  uniqueness  of  the  Indian  citizen. 

T)iat  means  partnership — not  paternalism. 

We  must  alBrm  the  right  of  the  first  Amer- 
icans tb  remain  Indians  while  exercising  their 
rTghts  W  "Amerlcaais. 

We  must  afBmn  their  right  to  freedom  of 
choice  and  self-determination. 

We  must  seek  new  ways  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  Indians — with  new  emphasis  on 
Indian  self-help  and  with  respect  for  Indian 
culture. 

And  we  must  assure  the  Indian  people  that 
It  Is  our  desire  aad  Intention  that  the  sp>eclal 
relationship  between  the  Indian  and  his  gov- 
ernment grow  ar»d  flourish. 

For,  the  first  among  us  must  not  be  last 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  affirm  this  policy 
and  to  enact  this  program. 

Ltndon  B  Johnson. 

The  White  Hodse,  March  6.  196S. 

E.xEcuTivE    Order    11399,    E.stabi.i.shing    the 

National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity, 

March  6.  1968 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  Initiated 
a  number  cf  programs  In  various  Depart- 
ments that  should  be  made  available  for  the 
development  ane  benefit  of  the  Indian  pop- 
ulation; and 

Whereas  th(»se  programs  should  be  adapted 
and  coordinated  In  such  manner  that  In- 
dians will  participate  In  and  be  benefited 
by  them; 

Now.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  E'itabli!<hmcnt  of  Counril.  There 
l.s  hereby  established  The  National  Council 
on  Indian  Opportunity  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  ••Council").  The  Council  shall  have 
membership  as  follows:  The  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  who  shall  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  Council,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Heal'h.  Edvication, 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urb:»n  Developlfcent,  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  six  Indian 
leader.^  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  terms  of  two  years. 

Sec.  2.  Functions  of  the  Counctl.  The 
Council  shall: 

I  a)  Encourage  full  use  of  Federal  pro- 
grams to  l)eneflt  the  Indian  population. 
adapting  them  where  necessary  to  be  avail- 
able to  Indians  on  reservations  In  a  mean- 
ingful way. 

(b)  Encourage  Interagency  coordination 
and  cooperation  In  carrying  out  Federal  pro- 
grams as  they  relate  to  Indians. 


(c)  Appraise  the  Impact  and  progress  of 
Federal  programs  for  Indians. 

(d)  Suggest  ways  to  Improve  such  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  3.  Compensation  and  per  diem.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council  who  are  officers  of  the 
Federal  government  shall  receive  no  addi- 
tional compensation  by  reason  of  this  order. 
Other  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  and  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  for  persons 
In  the  government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently (5  use  .  15  3109.57031. 

Sec  4.  Assistance  to  the  Council.  (a»  Each 
Federal  department  and  agency  represented 
on  the  Council  shall  furnish  such  necessary 
assistance  to  the  Council  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  section  214  of  the  Act  of  May  3, 
1945,  59  Stat.  134  (31  US  C.  691).  or  other 
law.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  shall 
furnish  necessary  administrative  services 
for  the  Council. 

(b)  TThe  staff  of  the  Council  shall  Include 
an  Executive  Director,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman  of  the  Council,  and 
such  other  employees  as  may  be  necessary, 
who  shall  be  assigned  by  the  departments 
and  agencies  represented  on   the  Council. 

Sec.  5.  Meetings.  The  Council  shall  meet 
on  call  of  the  chairman. 

Ltndon  B  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  March  6.  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  many  people,  a  few  prominent  people 
have  suddenly  become  interested  in  tlie 
American  Indian.  Today,  there  are  more 
Indians  living  off  the  reservation  than 
there  are  living  on  the  reservation.  What 
happens  to  many  of  the  Indians  who 
live  off  the  reservation  is  that  when  they 
try  to  get  themselves  out  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  society  they  are  not 
equipped  to  encounter  the  changing 
pace  of  today  s  society.  As  a  result,  they 
are  told  that  they  cannot  compete  for 
that  paiticular  job  because  of  their  ed- 
ucational level  or  lack  of  vocational 
training.  The  result  is  that  they  go  back 
to  the  Indian  reservation  because  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  handles  the 
problems  with  reference  to  Indians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  reason  that 
President  Johnson  established  this  Com- 
mission. This  is  the  reason  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  asked  that  it  be  con- 
tinued so  that  the  Indian  for  the  first 
time  will  have  some  direct  opportunity 
to  deal  with  the  agencies  of  the 
Government  in  addition  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  This  council  opens 
the  door  to  get  the  kind  of  support  for 
the  off-reservation  Indians  who  try  to 
make  themselves  useful  members  of  our 
society  so  that  they  will  not  find  that 
they  are  rejected  by  the  white  man  and 
compelled  to  go  back  to  the  reservation. 

For  this  reason.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  legislation  is  .supported. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlemtin. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Could  not  the  same  argu- 
ment which  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  has  made  be  made  just  as  logi- 
cally with  regard  to  other  Government 
consultants? 

For  example,  I  recall  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  we  were  considering  the  Admin- 
istrative Law  Council  there  was  provi- 
sion in  there  for  even  larger  payments 
to  be  made  to  law  school  professors  who 
were   teaching   administrative   law   but 


who  receive  very  substantial  salaries  for 
being  experts  in  the  field  of  administra- 
tive law.  If  we  adopted  the  argument 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  he 
should  be  very  proud  and  honored  to 
come  to  be  called  a  consultant  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  However,  we 
did  not  deprive  them  of  consultation 
fees  which  I  believe  are  $200  a  day  in 
that  bill,  even  though  it  really  is  a  boo.st 
for  them  and  an  enhancement  of  their 
prestige. 

So  would  that  argument  not  be  just 
as  appropos  with  reference  to  them  as  it 
is  to  the  members  of  the  Indian  council 
here? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Absolutely.  So,  I  ui-pe 
that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that  this 
bill  be  passed, 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such   time   as   I   may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  enactment 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  121.  During 
the  past  few  years  at  least  seven  agencies 
have  become  involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  Indian  programs.  They 
are  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  situation  that 
prevailed  before  then,  when  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  had  the  primarj-  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  all  Fed- 
eral Indian  programs.  It  is  the  increas- 
ing involvement  of  the  other  agencies 
that  gave  rise  to  the  need  for  a  high  level 
coordinating  agency  such  as  the  National 
Council. 

Another  pui-pose  served  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  is 
to  provide  a  forum  for  Indian  partici- 
pation in  general  program  planning  and 
administration.  The  six  Indian  leaders 
who  serve  on  the  Council  have  the  op- 
portunity to  exert  influence  on  the  Fed- 
eral administrators,  and  to  reflect  the 
Indian  viewpoint  on  issues  as  they  arise. 
Increasing  Indian  involvement  in  the 
programs  administered  for  their  benefit 
is  necessarj'  if  the  programs  are  to  be 
fully  effective. 

The  Council  is  a  new  approach.  It  was 
started  in  the  closing  months  of  the  last 
administration  and  is  endorsed  by  the 
present  administration.  It  has  active  In- 
dian support.  It  has  the  potential  of  do- 
ing much  good,  and  the  appropriation 
authorization  in  the  pending  bill  will  let 
the  Council  get  started  in  a  meaningful 
way.  Our  committee  intends  to  exercise 
careful  legislative  sur\'eillance  over  its 
activities,  and  we  will  recommend  to  the 
Congress  at  the  end  of  5  years  whether 
the  Council's  program  should  be  con- 
tinued or  modified. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment that  was  offered  in  committee,  and 
rejected,  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  $100 
per  day  to  the  non-Federal  members  of 
the  Council  and  its  advisory  committees. 
This  is  a  Federal  council.  It  is  perform- 
ing a  Federal  function.  It  is  only  fair 
and  ju:;t  that  the  Indians  who  are  asked 
to  serve  on  the  Council  should  be  paid  a 
modest  fee  for  the  days  they  work.  There 
is  no  reason  to  ask  them  to  work  for  the 
Government  without  compensation.  It  is 
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standard  practice  to  pay  consultants  and 
intermittent  employees  for  the  days  they 
actually  work.  It  would  be  most  unjust 
to  single  out  Indians  and  say  to  them 
that  they  cannot  be  paid  for  the  work 
they  do  for  the  Government,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  others  in  similar 
circumstances  are  paid.  By  voting  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  this  bill,  the 
Members  will  be  voting  to  pass  the  bUl 
without  this  objectionable  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
has  stated  he  wishes  to  offer.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  seek  a  rule  from  the 
Rules  Committee  in  order  to  permit  this 
amendment  to  be  offered  and  voted  down. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  enact  the  bill. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  121.  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  expenses  of  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity,  is  in  my 
opinion  long  overdue.  I  believe  the  Na- 
tion's concern  for  the  Indian  population 

is  long  overdue.  .,    v.    ■■     » 

Why  is  it  we  always  wait  until  the  last 
thread  of  hope  is  left  before  we  take  an 
interest  in  problems.  Certainly  this  is 
the  case  regarding  the  pUght  of  our  In- 
dian population.  It  is  my  feeling,  that 
while  the  National  Council  on  Indian 
Opportunity  was  slow  to  come  about — 
its  future  will  certainly  be  action 
oriented. 

By  giving  our  Indisui  leaders  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  loudly  and  clearly  to 
department  heads,  the  Indian  popula- 
tion will  have  a  commimications  chan- 
nel which  will  bring  directly  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  executive  branch,  their 
problems  and  needs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Council  will  be 
an  excellent  vehicle  to  make  aware  to  the 
Indian  population  the  many  Federal  pro- 
grams available,  which  will  benefit  them; 
it  will  encourage  Interagency  ooopera- 
tion  and  coordination  in  carrying  out 
Federal  programs  as  they  relate  to  In- 
dians: it  will  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  chance  to  appraise  the  impact 
and  progress  of  these  programs  for  In- 
dians, by  hearing  first  hand  of  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures;  and  it  can  suggest 
ways  to  improve  these  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  and  happy 
to  vote  in  favor  of  this  legislation.  I  en- 
dorse wholeheartedly  the  purposes  of  the 
National  Covmcil  on  Indian  Opportunity. 
I  wish  it  much  success  as  it  endeavors  to 
solve  the  many  problems  of  our  Indian 
population. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD) .  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Haley)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  joint  resolution  < S.J.  Res. 
121).  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas.  317.  nays  31.  not  voting  83, 
as  follows: 
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Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calll. 
Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews,  Ala, 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Anuunzio 

Arends 

Asplnall 

Ay  res 

Barlns 

Beall.  Md. 

Bennett 

Berry 

Belts 

BevUl 

Blaagl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanton 

niatnlk 

BogKS 

Bolaiid 
Bollint; 
Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  NO. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 

ClawBon.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Coughlln 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondaon 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards.  L*. 
Ell  berg 
Erlenbora 
Esch 

Erans.  Oolo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 


Fallon 
Parbsteln 
Pelghan 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frtedel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gall&anakls 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Green.  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
G rover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Ha«an 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jannan 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keltli 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyroe 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lowensteln 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCluro 
McCuUoch 
McDttde 
McFaU 
McE:neaU7 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Mlkv» 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Minsh&ll 
Mlze 
MizeU 
MoUohan 
Monagan 


Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morton 
Mosber 
Moes 

Murphy,  Ill- 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
ONeal.  Ga. 
O'Neill,  Mass, 
Ottlnger 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poaee 
Podell 
Pollock 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  lU. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Puclnskl 
PurceU 
Qule 
QuUlen 
RandaU 
Rarick 
Rees 
Reld,  ni. 
Reld.  N.Y. 
Relfel 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers.  Fla. 
Rooney,  NY. 
Rosenthal 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Roybal 
Ruth 
Ryan 
Baylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schwengel 
Bcott 
Sebellus 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Slkes 
Sisk 
Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Springer 
Stanton 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  'Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
SuUlvan 
Symington 
Taft 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thorn  peon.  Ga 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tleman 
UdaU 
tJUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgortto 
Waggonner 
•Waldie 
•Watson 
■Watts 
Wb»len 


Whlt« 

WIdnall 

Wiggins 

WlllUms 

•WUson,  Bob 

Winn 


Ashbrook 

Burke,  Fla. 

Clancy 

Collins 

Daniel,  Va. 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Duncan 

Frev 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Goodling 


Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wymiai 

Yates 

NATS— 31 

Gross 

HaU 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hogan 

Hutchinson 

Landgrebe 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

Mayne 

MesklU 


Tatron 

Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


Poff 

Rallsback 

Satterfield 

Schneet>eU 

Snyder 

Wampler 

Welcker 

Whltehurst 

Wold 


NOT  VOTING — 83 


Abbltt 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Belcher 

BeU.  Calif. 

Blackburn 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brock 

Brooks 

Bush 

CahlU 

Carey 

Celler 

Daddario 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Denney 

Dlggs 

Dlnijell 

Eckhardt 

Eshleman 

Fascell 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

WlUlam  D. 
Fraser 


Frellnghuj-sen 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Gray 

Grlflln 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Hosmer 

Ho'ward 

Hull 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Klrwan 

Landrum 

Lipscomb 

Lukens 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mann 

Matblas 

May 
.  Michel 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUls 

Morgan 


Morse 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Plmle 

PoweU 

Price,  Tex. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roetenkowskl 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Skubltz 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tunney 

Utt 

Watklns 

Whalley 

Whltten 

Wilson, 

Charles  H, 
Wright 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

^%ii.'  Thompson    of    New    Jersey    with    Mr. 

Morse.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Garmat*  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  Daddario  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  Braeoo  -with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr  Miller  at  Callfonila  with  Mr.  Upscomb. 
Mr  Morgan  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Roetenkowskl  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.   Charles  H.   Wilson   with  Mr.  BeU   of 
California. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Caiilll. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr  HiUl  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Brooks  -with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr.  Pirnle. 

Mr.  Ciallagher  vrtth  Mr  Freimghuysen. 

Mr  Gray  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Griffin  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr  Pepper  with  Mr.  Taloott 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr  Whltten  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Mathla*. 

Mr  Fascell  with  Mr.  Staff c«-d. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  'Wis- 
consin. 

Mr  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Tunney  ■with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Wrlgtit  with  Mr.  DingeU. 

Mr.  Pafisman  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 
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Mr.  WlUUm  D  rord  with  Mr  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Foley. 
Mr  Ashley  with.  Mr.  Ptjwell. 
Mr.  Pra«er  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza 
Mr  Mann  with  Mr  Harrington 

Mr.  DUNCAN  changed  his  vote  from 
•yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on 
the  table. 

PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  12307.  INDE- 
PENDENT OFTICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,     1970 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
EviNS),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
may  have  until  midnight  torlght  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  H  R.  12307,  the 
Independent  OCflcers  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Ap- 
proprhitlon  Act*  1970. 

Ther  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Plorida? 

There  was  no  objection 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  121  >, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Plorida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  POR  THE  CONVEYANCE 
OP  CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  OP 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO 
THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUC- 
TIONS, OKALOOSA   COUNTY,   FLA. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  7618)  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction.  Okaloosa  Count.v.  Pla..  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    7618 

Bf  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rfprenentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tljut,  sub- 
ject to  section  3  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  shail  donate,  grant,  and  con- 
vey to  the  Board  of  Public  In.struction  for 
the  County  of  Okuloosa.  Florida,  all  right, 
title,  ond  intereet  of  the  United  Slates  in. 
and  to  the  real  property  described  In  section 
2  of  this  Act  for  u.se  as  permanent  sites  for 
Okaloosa  County  public  schools. 

Sec.  2.  The  real  property  referred  to  in  the 
tlr.st  section  of  this  Act  is  more  particularly 
described  as  follows. 

The  west  15  acres,  of  th.it  part  lying  north 
of  B.iyou  Poqulto  subdivision,  ol  Government 
lot  2.  section  31,  township  1  south,  range  24 
west;  also 

The  north  htif  of  lot  14.  and  the  north 
half  of  lot  13  east  of  highway,  and  the  south 
842  feet  of  lot  11  east  of  highway;  also 


Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  sec- 
tion 18— 

thence  east  a  distance  of  130  feet  to  a 
point  of  beginning: 

thence  east  along  the  said  section  line  a 
distance  of  1.840  feet  to  a  monument; 

thence  north  a  distance  of  700  feet  to  a 
point  on  the  south  line  of  Tennessee  Ave- 
nue; 

thence  west  along  the  south  boundary  of 
Tenne<wee  Avenue  a  distance  of  919  feet; 

thence  northwesterly  along  a  line  275  feet 
to  a  point  oil  the  north  boundary  of  Tennes- 
see Avenue; 

thence  north  along  the  west  boundary  of 
Fern  Dell  Avenue  a  distance  of  700  feet  to 
a  point  on  the  bouth  line  of  Oi.'orgl.i  Aveune 
a  dlst.uice  of  785  feet; 

thence  south  a  distance  of  1  450  feet  to 
the  point  of  beginning  rnnt  uiilng  4i)  acres, 
more  or  less;  al.so 

Beginning  at  the  northen^t  corner  of  the 
souvheasl  quarter  .section  26.  township  1 
south,  range  24  west,  proceed  north  88  de- 
grees 40  minutes  west  I  150  feet  to  a  con- 
crete rnonument; 

thence  south  0  dcKrees  58  minutes  west 
1.817  10  feet  to  a  concrete  monument  on  the 
north  right-of-way  line  of  .State  Road  Num- 
bered S-85  A; 

thence  north  64  degrees  50  minutes  east 
along  said  right-of-way  line  1.280  90  feet  to 
a  concrete  monument: 

thence  north  0  degrees  58  minutes  east 
1.245  45  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning,  con- 
taining 40  acres,   more  or   less 

Sec  3  The  conveyance  provided  fur  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

( 1 )  The  real  property  so  conveyed  shall  be 
used  as  permanent  sites  for  Okaloosa  County 
public  schools,  and  if  such  property  Is  not 
used  for  such  purpose,  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  In  and  to  such  real  property  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
the   right  of   immediate  entry   thereof. 

(2)  The  plans  for  any  new  construction  on 
the  real  property  so  conveyed  shall  be  co- 
ordinated with  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  prior  to  the  start  of 
construction  to  assure  noninterference  with 
Government  activities  on  Eglln  Air  Force 
Base. 

(3  I  The  United  Stales  shall  not  be  liable 
to  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
County  of  Okaloosa.  Florida,  for  any  damages 
to  or  diminution  in  value  of  the  real  prop- 
erty subject  to  the  conveyance  as  the  result 
of  any  Government  activities  at  Eglln  Air 
Force  Base. 

(4 1  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
prescribe  such  other  conditions,  terms,  and 
stipulations  as  he  considers  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  a  second  de- 
manded. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
.second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction. Okaloosa  County,  Fla. 

This  land  is  presently  a  part  of  Eglin 
Air  Force  Base.  The  reason  the  board 
of  public  instruction  wanta  this  particu- 
lar land  is  because  it  is  in  the  center  of  a 
very  congested  school  area.  In  most  of 
the  areas  where  buildings  are  needed  it 
would  be  necessary  to  condemn  devel- 
oped residential  or  public  property  at 
a  very  great  cost.  Most  of  the  students 


come  from  military  families,  however 
the  schools  to  be  constructed  will  serve 
all  families  in  the  area,  militarj-  and 
civilian. 

This  property  is  not  surplus  property 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  therefore  the  need 
for  this  legislation.  It  is  land  which  Eglin 
Air  Force  Base,  knowing  of  the  school 
problem,  is  willing  to  make  available  to 
relieve  the  situation  of  sites  for  school 
construction.  The  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed would  be  built  with  State  and 
local  money  from  ad  valorem  taxes,  not 
with  Federal  funds.  The  Air  Force  in 
their  report  stated : 

The  land  involved  Is  not  exc<-s  ui  ihe  Air 
Force  retiulremenls  While  there  exist*  im 
planned  mission  for  the  use  of  the  land 
covered  by  this  bill,  it  would  not  normiil'\ 
be  declared  surplus  as  it  is  an  integral  p.<r' 
of  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  In  addition,  no  lore- 
.seea'jle  Air  Force  requirement  exists  whUli 
woviUl  result  In  the  acqul.'.ltlon  of  other  Innd.-- 
to  replace  the  land  which  would  be  c^'tueyeii 
by  this  bill 

Approximately  26,000  students  will  be 
served  by  the  five  schools  that  will  be 
constructed  on  the  approximate  135 
acres  Of  those  26.000  students.  17.000 
are  dependents  of  military  and  civil  serv- 
ice employees.  The  construction  will  be 
with  State  and  local  funds  and  not  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Mr.  KING  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr. 
Cramer"  . 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation.  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  take  the  floor  before  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  iMr 
SiKKSi  who  represents  the  district  in- 
volved, had  spoken,  but  I  did  discuss  it 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr 
SiKES)  previously,  and  I  advised  the  gen- 
tleman of  my  support  of  the  legislation. 

My  purpose  is  to  call  attention  of  the 
House  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  that  handles  some  matters 
concerning  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration generally  that  there  is  prece- 
dent and  authority  for  the  use  of  this 
type  of  surplus  property  for  educational 
purposes  at  no  cost  to  the  county  .school 
board.  I  would  specifically  cite  a  similar 
situation  in  the  State  of  Florida  at  Avon 
Park  wherein  the  Federal  Government 
did  make  available  143  acres  for  educa- 
tional purposes  in  connection  with  the 
correctional  institution  there.  I  under- 
stand there  is  some  question  with  regard 
to  the  size  of  this  property  involved.  The 
Federal  Government  did  through  Gen- 
eral Services  declaration  or  sun^lus  un- 
der ttie  principal  basic  act  make  avail- 
able with  the  approval  of  HEW  under 
the  basic  act  specifically  for  educational 
purposes,  which  this,  I  understand,  thi.s 
Okaloosa  Coimty  property  is  going  to  be 
used  for.  143  acres  at  the  correctional  in- 
stitution for  educational  purposes. 

So  there  is  precedent  for  making  thi.^ 
amount  of  land  available  under  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Act  when  it  is  declared  sur- 
plus. So  it  seems  to  me  the  question  ot 
size  and  the  question  of  purpose  and 
the  question  of  the  authority  of  making 
it  available  at  100  percent  no  cost  to  the 
State  I'or  educational  purposes  is  sub- 
stantiated by  this  previous  conveyance 
this  year  under  the  basic  law  at  Avon 
Park. 
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As  I  understand  it.  what  this  does  is 
to  facilitate  the  same  result  in  a  different 
situation  where  a  declaration  of  surplus 
must  be  made  in  effect  by  Congress. 

I  congratulate  the  genUeman  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Sikks)  from  the  congres- 
sional district  representing  Okaloosa 
County  for  the  work  he  has  done  on  this. 
My  sole  purpose  is,  first,  to  express  my 
support;  second,  to  suggest  that  there 
is  a  recent  precedent  even  in  the  State 
of  Florida;  and  third,  that  this  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  law  and  ite  pur- 
poses. .  ,j  ^ 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr, 
Gross).  .„       . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
even  take  5  minutes  because  I  am  labor- 
ing under  no  illusion  as  to  what  will 
happen  with  respect  to  this  legislation 
I  doubt  that  the  use  of  the  latest  model 
tank  and  a  brigade  of  marines  would 

stop  it. 

But  I  must  in  all  conscience  oppose 
the  bill,  and  I  could  not  let  it  go  through 
under  unanimous  consent  earlier  today. 
I  am  convinced  that  135  acres  of  valuable 
federally  owned  land  is  not  needed  for 
this  project.  No  one  has  justified  the 
handing  over  of  such  a  large  tract,  and  I 
do  not  care  what  previously  happened  at 
Avon  Park,  Fla.  For  Congress  to  have 
made  one  mistake  does  not  mean  we  have 
to  compound  the  error  of  our  ways  by 
making  another  here  today. 

This  135  acres  as  the  site  of  four  or 
five  school  buildings  Is  a  lot  of  land,  and 
it  is  not  surplus  to  miUtary  need.  The 
Air  Force  refuses  to  declare  this  property 
surplus.  In  my  opinion,  it  Is  as  wrong  as 
it  can  be  to  hand  over  135  acres  from 
Eghn  Air  Force  Base,  valuable  land  that 
the  Air  Force  refuses  to  declare  surplus, 
and  give  it  cost  free  to  a  county  school 

district.  ^  ■    ^v,   ^ 

What  ought  to  have  happened  is  that 
the  Air  Force  should  have  declared  this 
land  surplus.  This  would  have  put  the 
deal  through  the  normal  procedures 
of  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  which  would  have 
made  the  school  district  justify  the  need 
for  135  valuable  acres  of  land  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  site  to  construct 
four  or  five  school  buildings. 

Of  course,  if  this  school  district  is  go- 
ing to  put  up  a  university-type  sUdium 
and  a  tremendous  athletic  plant,  and  so 
on  and  so  forth,  I  have  no  doubt  they  can 
absorb  a  lot  of  land.  But  I  say  that  this 
is  wrong  and  that  the  transfer  of  land 
ought  to  have  gone  through  the  normal 
channels  and  justification  ought  to  have 
been  made  for  it  all  the  way  through 
rather  than  the  shortcut  that  is  being 
used. 

I  understand  that  this  school  district  is 
setting  Impacted  school  aid  in  terms  of 
millions  of  dollars.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  more  the  State  of  Florida  and  this 
particular  school  district  wants  from  all 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  whose 
money  went  into  the  original  acquisition 
of  Eglln  Air  Force  Base  and  the  main- 
tenance of  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  the  Record  show  that 
I  am  opposed  to  this  legislation  and  I 
Yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 


may  consume   to   the   gentleman   from 
Florida  (Mr.  SncES) . 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most 
grateful  for  the  consideration  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Armed  Services  In 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  and  to  my 
distinguished  and  able  colleague,  Mr. 
Bennett,  In  particular. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  asking  for  trans- 
fer of  property,  135  acres  out  of  the  half 
million  acres  in  the  Eglln  reservation, 
because  there  is  a  desperate  need  for 
sites  for  school  buildings.  We  have  had 
a  population  explosion.  It  Is  primarily 
around  the  Eglln  perimeter,  where  com- 
munities have  grown  up,  and  where  there 
are  simply  no  commercial  sites  available 
other  than  by  condemnation  of  expen- 
sive business  and  residential  areas. 

This  is  land  which  cannot  be  used  for 
Air  Force  training  purposes  because  of 
the  growth  of  the  civilian  communities 
nearby.  Actually,  it  is  not  needed.  Tlie 
Air  Force  has  been  reluctant  to  declare 
it  surplus  only  because  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  once  the  land  were  declared 
surplus  it  would  ever  get  into  the  hands 
of  the  school  board,  which  seeks  to  use 
the  property  for  the  construction  of 
school  buildings.  Other  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment have  a  higher  priority.  The 
buildings  are  needed  now.  The  time 
problem  is  acute. 

The  Air  Force  cannot  be  hurt  on  this 
matter.  The  land  cost  about  $1  an  acre 
years   ago.   It   is  valuable   now.   But  it 
seems  unconscionable  to  place  property 
values  above  the  needs  of  schoolchildren. 
If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  we  require 
the  school  board  to  delay  construction 
while  attempts  are  made  to  raise  addi- 
tional money.  Even  if  the  money  were 
available  and  in  hand  there  would  be 
serious  delays.  It  Is  worth  noting  that 
it  is  planned  to  construct  these  build- 
ings with  State  and  local  funds.  There  is 
no  impacted  area  money  going  into  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  buildings. 
There  are  26.500  school  age  children  In 
Okaloosa    County.    Between    5,500    and 
6,000  of  them  are  extremely  handicapped 
for  lack  of  facilities  in  this  Immediate 
area.  They  are  going  to  school  in  double 
shifts  or  they  use  outmoded,  substandard 
barracks  buildings  or  other  inadequate 
facilities.  Some  of  them  start  at  6:30  in 
the  morning  and  end  at  7  at  night.  That 
is  the  kind  of  school  conditions  w?  are 
trving  to  overcome  by  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Yes,  there  are  135  acres  involved  and 
this  has  been  questioned.  These  are  four 
separate  sites.  It  Is  planned  to  construct 
five  different  school  facilities,  and  when 
you  consider  that  the  land  is  necessary 
not  only  for  building  sites  but  also  for 
roads,  parking,  playgrounds,  athletic  fa- 
cilities, and  storage  facilities  it  may  be 
that  we  do  not  have  enough  land  rather 
than  having  too  much  land. 

There  is  in  the  bill  a  reverter  clause, 
which  specifies  that  in  the  event  the 
land  is  not  used  for  school  building  pur- 
poses, it  reverts  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  a  guarantee  that  the  chil- 
dren who  need  the  buildings,  and  who 
are  being  hurt  because  of  inadequate 
facilities,  will  have  a  place  to  go  to 
school.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

I  think  the  humane  considerations,  the 


problem  of  trying  to  provide  a  proper 
education  for  schoolchildren,  the  need  to 
construct  better  school  facilities  than  the 
present  substendard  and  inadequate  fa- 
cilities they  now  must  use.  should  cer- 
tainly override  any  other  consideration. 
I  hope  the  bill  will  receive  overwhelming 
support.  ^  ,^  ,, 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield  mysell 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  join  in  supporting  the  three  gentle- 
men from  Florida  who  have  addressed 
the  House  in  support  of  H.R.  7618. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  to  the  testi- 
mony when  this  biU  was  before  our 
subcommittee  and  I.  for  one,  am  sympa- 
thetic concerning  the  crowded  condi- 
tions described  by  the  witnesses  testi- 
fying before  us. 

We  were  told  that  between  5.000  and 
6  000  students  in  Okaloosa  Coimty,  Fla., 
are  required  to  double  up  or  to  use  very 
inadequate  facilities.  The  State  of  Flor- 
ida proposes  to  construct  five  needed 
buildings  on  the  135  acres  in  question 
with  State  and  local  funds. 

We  were  further  told  that  the  children 
of  on-base  mUitar^-  families  are  going 
to  school  in  two  shifts:  one  starting  at 
6:30  In  the  morning  and  the  other  end- 
ing at  approximately  7  in  the  evening— 
and  these  classes  are  being  conducted  m 
old  World  War  II  barracks  buildings. 

This    particular    legislation    was    not 
supported  by  GSA  or  HEW  because  they 
said  that  present  laws  were  adequate  to 
take  care  of  the  situation.  The  existing 
law  would  be  adequate  if  the  land  in 
question    were    actually    excess    to    the 
needs  of  the  Air  Force.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, pointed  out  that  this  objection  by 
HEW  and  GSA  is  not  valid  because  the 
land  is  technically  not  excess.  The  Air 
Force  has  written  Mr.  Sikes.  who  intro- 
duced this  legislation,  to  the  following 
effect:  "We  wholeheartedly  support  the 
use  of  Eglln  reservation  land  for  public 
education."  However,  they  cannot  legally 
and  technically  declare  the  land  excess. 
In  other  words,  unless  we  adopt  this 
legislation   the    technicality   which   has 
been  explained  on  the  floor  today  will 
block  construction  of  five  badly  needed 
school  buildings  for  federally  Impacted 
children  in  Okaloosa  County.  Fla. 

I  urge  each  Member  of  this  House  to 
support  this  badly  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  iMr. 
Price  of  Illinois* .  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  7618.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
i-ulcs  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FOR  WHOM  DOES  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AGNEW  SPEAK? 

'Mr.  ONEAL  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
liis  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  > 
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Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  question  often  arises.  "For  whom 
does  Vice  President  Aowrw  speak?" 

Well.  I  wUl  tell  you.  Last  Thursday 
niKht  when  he  discussed  network  broad- 
casting and  Its  responsibility  to  the  pub- 
lic in  handling  news,  he  spoke  for  me 
and  I  believe  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  my  constituents. 

He  said  things  many  have  been  saying 
for  many  years,  but  he  said  it  without 
the  profanity  that  they  have  used  in 
their  futility. 

The  network  people  would  do  well  to 
study  the  speech  carefully  and  earnestly. 
In  the  Vice  President's  words,  "they  are 
challenged  to  turn  their  critical  powers 
on  themselves." 

When  they  do.  they  will  awake  to  the 
realization  that  entertainment  and  re- 
porting do  not  mix,  or  rather  it  is  dan- 
gerous when  they  do.  Herein.  I  think, 
lies  much  of  the  problem.  It  also  involves 
what  every  journalist  learns  before  he 
goes  to  journalism  school,  vhat  over- 
emphasis itself  can  become  promotion. 

The  networks  ought  to  look  at  their 
POlicleg  in  the  entertainment  field  also. 
To  say.  that  they  have  not  hastened  this 
country  down  the  road  to  sexual  Im- 
morality is  to  overlook  the  obvious. 

Things  are  looking  a  little  better  al- 
ready. It  is  true  that  the  network  presi- 
dents "hollered  like  stuck  pigs,"  but 
according  to  the  following  report  by 
Lawrence  Laurent  in  the  Washington 
Post,  they  are  showing  some  restraint 
over  the  first  weekend  since  the  Vice 
President  spoke : 

TV    AND    THK    PKOTESTS:     SENSE    Or    RESTRAINT 

Noted  in  Coverage 
(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 

Calm  and  restraint  marked  the  day-long 
and  early  television  coverage  of  yesterday's 
antiwar  demonsta-atlons.  Reporters  for  Wash- 
ington's four  VHF-TV  stations  carefully  and 
repeatedly  descrtbed  the  march  as  "peaceful  " 
and,  later,  stressed  that  early  evening 
violence  was  by  "a  comparatively  small  group 
of  militants." 

NBC  News  changed  earlier  plans  before 
yesterday  morning  s  march  and  mounted  the 
only  live  TV  camera.  The  single  camera  was 
mounted  on  a  high  platform  above  the 
Ellipse  across  Constitution  Avenue  from  the 
Washington  Monument.  The  camera  was 
used  three  times  during  the  afternoon  for 
two  minute  reports  at  130  and  3  p.m.  and 
for  a  one  minute  report  at  4  30  p.m. 

The  live,  on-scene.  reports  by  NBC  News- 
man William  Monroe  were  curried  here  on 
channel  4  and  piped  to  NBC  afniiated  sta- 
tions as  "leeway"  cut-ins.  Each  station  was 
free  to  teleca.st— or  to  ignore — the  brlei  live 
reports. 

RESTmc'itU    Ti>    CENTER 

Channel  9  used  a  live  camera  only  u'  the 
interior  of  the  comnumlcations  center  at 
the  municipal  biit'.dtng.  Reporter  Claude 
Matthews  delivered  reports  on  olftclnl  as.sess- 
ments  of  the  march  and.  later  oi  trouble  at 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Channel  7.  which  had  aiiiiouiiced  eaiiy 
plans  lor  live  cut-ins  "as  needed,"  cut  into 
regularly  scheduled  pro;;ran\s  only  twite. 
Both  were  brief,  in  studio,  reports  by  Tom 
Finii  stressing  the  lack  of  trouble  at  the 
clfmonstratitiii. 

Tlie  day's  best;  "progress  report'  was  de- 
livered at  1:50  p.m.  by  Channel  9's  Rebecca 
L.  Bell.  She  introduced  fllin  reports  on  the 
morning's  activity,  and  reports  from  Mat- 
thews and  Tom  Wills.  Film  oi  Friday  night's 
violence  at  Sheridan  Circle  was  carefully 
labeled  "Last  Night"  and  carried  Miss  Bell's 
assessment  that  it  was  the  work  of  "a  de- 
termined minority." 


Regularly  scheduled  network  news  pro- 
grama  at  6:30  p.m. — Roger  Mudd  on  CB8-TV 
and  the  "Huntley-Brlnkley  Report"  on 
NBC-TV — opened  with  repcrta  on  the  anti- 
war demonstrations.  Both  moved  on  to  the 
day's  other  major  news  stories — s'uch  aa  the 
night  of  Apollo   la— wlthtn    10  minutes 

GHOST    TOWN 

Dan  Rather  of  CBS  News  noted  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  "had  tried  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  a  normal  working  day"  but  that  the 
sealing  off  of  the  area  around  the  White 
House  had  given  the  area  "the  look  of  a 
setting  for  a  ghost  town  movie  " 

Ford  Rowan  of  WTOP  News  also  used  the 
"ghost  town"  phrase  during  a  special  half- 
hour  on  Channel  9  that  began  at  7  p  m. 
Rowan  appeared  with  reporters  Gordon 
Peterson  and  Theda  Cumbrldge  and  anchor 
man  Tom  Braden. 

Peterson  narrated  that  day's  first  televised 
film  report  on  the  violence  at  the  Justice 
Department. 

Charmel  9's  Miss  Cumbrldge  and  Channel 
7's  Bob.  Gnel.ser  Included  reports  on  a  rela- 
tively small  group  of  citizens  who  had 
marched  from  K  Street  NW  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  as  their  protest  against  the  anti- 
war demonstrators. 

This  assessment  of  a  long  day  of  channel 
hopping  was  prepared  before  the  late  evening 
newscast.  The  day  indicated  to  me  that  tele- 
vision's Journalists  have  acquired  a  higher 
sense  of  self  restraint  and  a  greater  under- 
standing of  balanced  falrne.ss. 


TELEVISION    AND    RESPONSIBILITY 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  address 
of  Vice  President  Acnew  critical  of  the 
television  industry  was,  in  my  opinion,  a 
service  to  the  Nation.  If  followed  to  a 
logical  conclusion,  it  can  also  be  a  serv- 
ice to  the  most  powerful  communica- 
tions media  which  man  has  devised. 

With  great  power  comes  great  i-esponsi- 
bility — and  no  media  has  ever  exercised 
the  power  which  comes  from  television. 
For  millions  upon  millions  of  Americans 
this  Is  their  primaiy  source  of  news  and 
what  they  see  and  hear  from  the  televi- 
sion networks  is  taken  as  beins  com- 
pletely factual.  Tliat  is  not  always  the 
case. 

The  Vice  Pre.sideni  vei-y  aptly  pointed 
out  that  television  can  create  instant 
celebi-ities.  A  voice  of  moderation  by  a 
Roy  Wilkins  Is  drowned  out  by  the  cries 
for  violence  by  a  Stokely  Carmlchael. 

Perhaps  the  networks  did  not  pay  any 
heed  to  his  remarks  and  certainly  I  have 
seen  nothing  on  their  part  to  indicate 
Uial  they  were  Hoiii^i  to  admit  even  the 
slifjiitest  error. 

The  Vice  Piesideni  said  in  liis  speech 
that  remarks  by  public  officials  are  fol- 
lowed by  instant  analy.sis  It  .seemed  to 
me  that  he  vvas  sayinR  that  these  officials 
do  not  have  the  privilege  of  expressing 
their  views  and  then  having  the  Ameri- 
can people  draw  tlieir  own  conclusion. 
Perhaps  after  the  reflection  o'  a  day.  or 
even  a  few  lioui.s.  tliese  pundits  them- 
selves mit;ht  arrive  at  .'^lightly  different 
conclusions. 

But  what  happened  la  ll)e  Vice  Presi- 
dent's admonition'.' 

Immediately  upon  concluding  his  ad- 
dre.ss,  the  announcer  on  the  station  to 
which  I  was  listening  read  statements 
from    the   heads   of   the   television   net- 


works, highly  critical  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

In  my  opinion  he  did  not  demean  the 
OfBce  of  Vice  President  with  his  speech 
He  raised  It  to  a  new  degree. 

These  remarks  which  I  make  in  the 
Congress  today  are  not  gomg  to  be  used 
by  the  national  television  media.  I  doubt 
very  seriously  that  the  thoughts  of  a 
great  many  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress will  be  deemed  newsworthy  enough 
to  be  used  on  a  nationwide  news  pro- 
gram. No,  it  took  a  national  figuie. 
speaking  out  forthrlghtly  on  an  issue  in 
which  he  is  concerned  to  get  the  atten- 
tion of  the  networks. 

And  from  all  indications,  it  got  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  and  theii 
approval. 

Another  statement  which  the  Vice 
President  made,  and  which  was  clearly 
overlooked  by  the  "elevlsion  armouncers 
was  his  statement  recognizing  the  basic 
need  in  our  society  for  freedom  of  tlie 
press.  Freedom  of  the  press  does  not 
mean  freedom  from  criticism. 

In  my  opinion  it  Is  time  that  these 
pimdits  who  feel  they  have  all  knowledge 
and  all  wisdom  climb  out  of  their  ivory 
towers  and  take  a  look  at  the  power,  tlie 
impact,  the  motivatmg  force,  which  their 
electronic  device  has  over  this  Nation. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  wish  to  see 
otir  Grovemment  attempt  to  stifle  the 
press.  There  is  no  problem  which  we  can 
ascribe  to  the  press  which  would  war- 
rant such  action  and  its  consequence 
would  be  the  destruction  of  a  basic  pillar 
of  American  democracy. 

What  I  am  sayuig  is  that  the  Vice 
President  said  something  that  has  long 
been  needed  saying — and  frankly,  has 
been  said  many  times,  but  it  took  a  man 
of  his  high  office  to  get  it  across  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  Perhaps  I  myself  might  have 
used  a  few  different  words,  added  or  sub- 
tracted a  few  thoughts,  but  on  the  whole 
I  want  to  commend  him  and  say  that  he 
performed  a  most  worthwhile  ser\'ice. 

I  think  the  television  industry  needs  to 
restudy  its  impact  and  its  own  ethics 
Tlie  scandals  of  the  quiz  programs  are 
one  example  of  where  the  indiistry  does 
not  come  out  with  exactly  clean  hands. 

I  think  that  a  strong  code  of  ethics 
needs  to  be  developed  and  enforced  by 
the  industry.  Opinion  is  one  thing  and 
any  man  has  a  ritiht  to  his  opinion  and 
the  industry  the  right  to  be  hone.stly 
wiong. 

But  the  television  industry,  if  guilty  ni 
the  one  instance  cited  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, should  pause  and  reflect.  He  said 
that  at  the  Chicago  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, the  same  scene  of  violence  wa> 
shown  fiom  three  diffei-ent  angles  and 
made  to  appear  as  three  diffeient  ^na 
.separate  acts. 

If  this  IS  tine,  then  it  is  dishonest. 

Those  who  perpetuate  such  *raud.^ 
need  to  be  brouglu  befoie  their  peers  a"^ 
a  lawyer  or  doctor  guilty  of  inalpi'actice 
No  one  attorney  nor  any  one  doctor  ha.*- 
even  a  fraction  of  the  impact  which  n 
lelevision  coirespondeiit  ran    ngendei . 

When  such  incidents  are  discoveied 
tlic  industry  should  be  as  quick  to  point 
them  out  as  they  are  in  other  segments 
of  society.  This  would  lead  the  public  tc 
reflect  a  little  more  about  the  media  and 
to  take  .lust  a  little  more  time  to  arrive 
at  a  conclusion — to  read  their  newspa- 
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pers  magazines,  and  other  publications 
for  a  little  more  amplification  before  ar- 
riving at  a  hard  and  fast  conclusion. 

Television  is  one  o*  the  10  modern 
wonders  of  the  world. 

Without  responsibility,  it  can  be  a 
modern  monster. 

That  is  all  the  Vice  President  was  real- 
ly saying.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  the 
televi.sion  network  to  take  a  hard  and 
fa't  look  at  itself  and  determine  if  it  is 
living  up  to  the  sacred  responsibility 
which  it.s  great  power  has  given. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION  ON  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 

(Mr  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr    ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
of  1969  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of 
one  of  the  truly  unique  bipartisan  or- 
ganizations   created    by    the    Congress. 
President    Eisenhower    signed    the    act 
establishing  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental    Relations,    Septem- 
ber 24    1959.  A  scant  3  months  later  on 
December  14,  1959.  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission held  its  first  meeting.  From  that 
day  until  this,  the  Advisory  Commission 
has  bent  its  efforts  toward  making  the 
American  federal  system  work  to  achieve 
this  Nation's  heritage— unity  of  purpose 
amid  diversity  of  action. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  calling 
this  anniversary  year  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues.   The  Advisory   Com- 
mission has  succeeded  in  elevating  con- 
cern about  our  system  of  shared  power 
to  its  rightful  status  first,  in  our  legis- 
lative   deliberations   and    those    at   the 
State  and  local  level:  second,  in  the  op- 
eration of  executive  branches  of  Govern- 
ment not  only  in  Washington,  but  in 
State  capitals,  county  courthouses  and 
city  halls:  and  third,  in  the  continuing 
public  debate  over  the  respective  roles 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
in    a    society    characterized    by    rapid 
change  and  increasing  interdependency. 
Throughout   its   10-year  history,   the 
Advisory  Commission  has  been  composed 
of  distinguished  leaders  at  all  levels  of 
government.  On  the  Commission  from 
our  own  ranks  we  have  had  the  uninter- 
rupted services  of  the  gentleman  from 
North    Carolina     'Mr.    Fountain ).    the 
gentlewoman    from    New    Jersey    <Mrs. 
DwYER).    and    for   the   past   two   Con- 
gresses    the    gentleman    from    Oregon 
( Mr.  Ullman  ) .  .Jo 

our  federal  system  is  a  prized  pos- 
session. It  requires  constant  attention  to 
remain  so.  The  Nation  is  the  richer  be- 
cause of  the  time  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  the  House,  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral executive  branch.  Governors  State 
legislators,  mayors,  county  officials,  and 
able  public  representatives  have  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  emerging  problems 
in  federalism. 

In  large  measure,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission's influence  on  the  course  of  fed- 
eralism stems  from  its  publication  of  35 
policy  studies  and  more  than  40  informa- 
tion reports.  Its  works  are  peerless  as 
reference  sources  on  intergovernmental 
relations.    Its    policy    recommendations 


have  been  turned  into  substantive  legis 
lation  enacted  a:  the  National  and  State 
level  For  example,  last  year  the  Congress 
enacted  the  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  196&-Public  Law  90-577. 
other  bills  to  implement  Commission 
recommendations  are  in  various  stages 
of  consideration  in  this  Congress. 
Scarcely  a  vear  passes  without  a  dozen 
or  more  States  enacting  legislation  to 
carry  out  one  or  more  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  directed  toward  im- 
proving State-local  affairs. 

Throughout  its  existence,  the  Advisory 
Commission  has  operated  with  a  small, 
dedicated  group  of  about  30  fuh-time 
employees.  While  its  policy  studies  have 
carried  it  into  new  areas  of  intergovern- 
mental concern,  its  full-time  staff  has 
remained  small.  Thus,  the  Commission 
has  avoided  the  temptation  to  become 
a  bureaucracy,  which  may  help  account 
for  its  effectiveness.  . 

As  the  Advisor>'  Commission  begins  its 
second  decade,  its  agenda  for  study  is  as 
formidable  as  it  was  when  the  Commis- 
sion began.  Federal,  State,  and  local  re- 
lations arc  more  intricate,  more  inter- 
dependent, and  more  intense  than  they 
have  ever  been  in  the  history  of  our  re- 
public Across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  the  public  attitude  toward  do- 
mestic government  is  best  characterized 
as  heightened  concern.   The   President 
has   called   for   a   "new   federalism     to 
help  regain  control  of  our  national  des- 
tiny  by    returning   a    greater   share   of 
control  to  State  and  local  authorities. 
For  the  past  decade  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission has  stressed  the  fact  that  "fed- 
eralism" whether  new  or  old,  works  best 
when  all  of  the  governmental  partners 
arc  strong. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  commmend 
the  Advisory  Commission  for  the  vital 
contributions   it   has   made   in   its   first 
de"ade  in  beha'f  of  all  Americans.  In 
the  decade  ahead,  and  beyond,  we  look 
forward  to  seeing  its  recommendaticns 
for  fashioning  and  arranging  the  vitkl 
elements  of  our  federal  system  to  tlie 
evpr-chaneinp,  needs  of  this  great  Nation. 
For  the  information  of  the  members, 
I  am  including  for  the  Record  a  current 
list  of  Commission  members  and  a  list 
of  those  who  have  served  on  the  Com- 
mission during  its  10  years  of  existence. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
covernmentai,  relations 
September  1969 
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MEMBERS     OF    STATE     LEGISLATIVE    BODIES 

W  Russell  Arrlngton.  Senator.  Illinois. 
Robert  P.  Knowles,  Senator.  Wisconsin 
Jesse  M.  Unruh,  Assemblyman,  California 

ELECTED     COrNTV     OFFICIALS 

John  F.  Dever,  Middlesex  County,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Edwin  G.  Mlchaellan,  Westchester  County. 

New  York.  „ 

Lawrence     K.     Roos,    St.    Louis     County. 
Missouri. 

Present  and  Former  Members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  by  PosmoN,  State,  Party. 
and    Period    Served 

private  citizens 
Frank   Bane    (Chairman;    Virginia;    Demo- 
crat i  :    December   8.   1959.  to   AprU    29.    1966. 
Farrls  Brvant  (Chairman;   Florida;   Demo- 
crat)-: October  10.  1967.  to  present 

John  E    Burton   (New  York;   Republican): 
December  8,   1959,  to  December  7.  1961 

James  K.  Pollock  (Michigan;  Republican)  : 
December  8.  1959,  to  December  7,  1961. 

Howard  R.  Bowen  (Iowa:  Democrat!;  Feb- 
ruarv  22.   1962.  to  February  21.    1964. 

Don  Hummel   (Arizona;   Democrat)';   Feb- 
ruary 22.   1962,  to  February   21.   1964. 

Thomas    H.    Eliot    (Missouri:    Democrat): 
April  30.  1964,  to  March  17,  1967. 

Adelaide    Walters,    Mrs.    (North    Carolina; 
Democrat)  :  April  30. 1964.  to  April  29,  1966. 

Dorothy  I.  Cline  (New  Mexico;  Democrat  i  : 
March  18,  1967,  to  present.  ,,.,,„ 

Price  Daniel  (Texas;  Democrat)':  March 
18   1967,  to  October  9,  1967. 

Alexander  Heard  (Tennessee;  Democrat): 
March  18, 1967,  to  present. 

vs.    SENATORS 

Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.  (North  Carolina;  Demo- 
crat) :  December  8.  1959.  to  present. 

Karl  E.  Mundt  (South  Dakota:  Republi- 
can )  •  December  8,  1959,  to  present. 

Edmund  S.  Muskie  (Maine;  Democrat,: 
December  8,  1958,  to  present. 

U.S.    REPRESENTATIVES 

Florence  P.  Dwver,  Mrs.  (New  Jersey;  Re- 
pubUcan)  ;  December  8,  1959.  t°  P''^s^"*„_„ 

L  H  Fountain  (North  Carolina;  Demo- 
crat) ■  December  8.  1959    to  present. 

Wilbtir  D.  Mills  (Arkansas;  Democrat). 
December  8.  1959.  to  January  9.  1»6L 

Frank  Ikard  (Texas;  Democrat  l ;  March  10, 
1961,   to  December   15.   1961. 

Eugene  J.  Keogh  (New  York:  Dem«:rat) 
February  5,  1962.  to  December  31.  196«;^ 

Al  Ullman  (Oregon;  Democrat):  Janu.,r\ 
30.  1967,  to  present. 

MEMBERS    OF    THE    FEDERAL    EXECLTIVE    BRANCH 

Farris  Brvant   (Chairman:  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning;   Dem^rat) 
February  20.   1967.  to  Oc'.ober  9,   1967^ 

Roberi  B.  Anderson  (Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Republican)  :  December  8.  1959.  to 

^Tthur's.^^'emmlng  (Secretary  of  HeaUb. 
Education,  and  Welfare:  I^P^^hcan)  .  De- 
cember 8,  1959.  to  January  20.  196L 

James  P.  Mitchell  (Secretary  of  Labor, 
Repu^hcan):   December  8.  1959.  to  January 

20.  1961.  Tri^uR. 

C.  Douglas  Dillon  i  Secretary  of  the  Treas 


'  Served  on  the  Commission  In  two  capaci- 
ties at  different  times. 
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ury;  Republican)  :  March  15.  1961.  to  March      ate;  Republican) :  February  4.  1965,  to  Janu 


36,  1965 

Abraham  A  RJblcoff  (Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare:  Democrat)  :  '  March 
15,  1961,  to  July  13,  1962. 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg  (Secretary  of  Labor; 
Democrat)  :  Merch  15.  1961.  to  September 
20.  1963. 

Anthony  J.  Celebrer.ze  (Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  Democrat)  :  ' 
October  2.  1963,  to  October  1,  1964. 

Robert  C.  Weaver  (Secretary  of  Hou.sliig 
and  Urban  Development:  Democrat);  Octo- 
ber 10,  1963.  to  March  17,  1967. 

OrvlUe  L.  Freeman  (Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture: Democrat)  :  February  4,  1965.  to  March 
17,  1967. 

Henry  H.  Fowler  (Secretary  of  the  Trea-s- 
ury:  Democrat):  May  11,  1965,  to  December 
20,  1968. 

Ramsey  Clark  (Attorney  General;  Demo- 
crat) :  March  18,  1967,  to  January  19,  1969. 

Price  Daniel  (Director  of  the  omce  of 
Emergency  Planning:  Democrat):"  October 
10,  1967,  to  January  19,  19G9. 

Robert  H.  Plnfih  (Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  Republican) :  March  26. 
1969,  to  present. 

Robert  P.  Mayo  (Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget:  RepubUcan)  :  March  26,  1969, 
to  present. 

Oeotge  Romney  (Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban.Developnvent;  Republican)  :  March  26, 
1969,  to  present. 

COVERMOaS 

Ernest  P.  Holllngs  (South  Carolina:  I>emo- 
crat)  :  December  8.  1959.  to  January  14,  1963. 

Abraham  A.  Hlblcoff  (Connecticut:  Demo- 
crat) :  '  December  8,  1959,  to  January  20.  1961. 

Robert  E.  Smylle  (Idaho;  RepubUcan): 
December  8.  195».  to  April  29,  1966. 

WUUam  O.  Stratton  (Illinois;  RepubU- 
can) :  December  8,  1969.  to  January  14,  1961. 

John  Anderson.  Jr.  (Kansas;  Republican)  : 
January  19.  1961..  to  January  13.  1965. 

Michael  V.  DiSalle  (Ohio;  Democrat): 
March  15,  1961.  to  January  14,   1963. 

Carl  E.  Sanders  (Georgia;  Democrat)  : 
March    13.    1963,   to   January    10,    1967. 

Terry  Sanford  (North  Carolina;  Demo- 
crat) :  March  13.  1963,  to  November  12.  1963. 

John  Dempsey  (Connecticut;  Democrat)  : 
April  30,  19-34,  to  November  26,  1968. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  (New  York:  Repub- 
lican) :  November  10,  1965,  to  present. 

Buford  Ellington  (Tennessee;  Democrat)  : 
March  18,  1967,  to  present. 

James  A.  Rhodes  (Ohio;  RepubUcan)  :  May 
23,  1967,  to  April  30.  1968. 

Splro  T.  Agnew  (Maryland;  Republican)  : 
July  5,  1968.  to  January  19.  1969. 

Raymond  P.  Shafer  (Pennsylvania;  Repub- 
lican) :  March  26.  1969.  to  present. 

STATE    L«CISLATOa3 

EUsha  Barrett  (New  York:  Senate:  Repub- 
lican) :  December  8.  1959,  to  March  2.  1960. 

Leslie  Cutler  (Massachusetts;  Senate;  Re- 
publican) :  December  8,  1959.  to  Decem- 
ber 7.  1961. 

John  W.  Noble  (Mlseourl:  Senate;  Demo- 
crat) :  December  8,  1959,  to  January  2,  1961. 

Hal  Brldenbausth  (Nebraska;  Senate;  Re- 
pubUcan) :  Mnrch  31.  1960,  to  March  30.  1962. 

Robert  A.  Alnsworth,  Jr.  (Louisiana;  Sen- 
ate: Democrat)  :  May  16,  1961,  to  October  31, 
1961. 

Robert  B  Duncan  (Oregon;  House;  Demo- 
crat) :  February  22.  1962.  to  January  14.  1963. 

John  E.  Powers  (Massachusetts:  Senate; 
DemiK-rat)  ;  February  22,  1962  to  February  21. 
1964. 

Graham  S.  Newell  (Vermont:  Senate:  Re- 
publican) :  August  1.  1962,  to  July  31,  1964. 

Harry  King  Lowman  (Kentucky;  House; 
Democrat)  :  March  13.  1963,  to  January  6, 
1964. 


ary  7.  1969 

Ben  Bamea  (Texas:  House;  Democrat)  : 
March  18.  1967.  to  January  17,  1»«9. 

Jesse  M.  Uaruh  (CaUfomla;  House;  Demo- 
crat) :  March  18,  1967,  to  present. 

W.  Russell  Arrlnglon  (Illinois:  Senate:  Re- 
publican) ;   March  26,  1969.  to  present. 

Robert  P.  Know:es  (Wisconsin;  Senate;  Re- 
pubUcan) :  March  26.  1969,  to  present. 

MAYORS 

Anthony    J.    Cclebrezze    (Cleveland,    Ohio 
Democrat)':    December   8,    1958 
1962. 

Gordon  S  Clinton  (Seattle  Washlnj'ton; 
RepubUcan)  ;  December  8.  195J,  to  March  2, 
1962. 

Don  Hummel  (Tucson,  Arizona:  Demo- 
crat) ■:  December  8.  li*59,  to  February  21. 
1962. 

Norrls  Poulson  (Los  Angeles,  Calif;  Re- 
pubUcan) :  December  8.  1959,  to  June  30. 
1961. 

Richard  T.  Ballerton  (Denver.  Colorado; 
Republican)  :  February  22.  iy62,  to  June  30. 
196.). 


of  the  oriprinal  three  public  members  of 
the  Commission.  The  late  Edward  Con- 
ner, supervisor  of  Wayne  County, 
was  among  the  original  three  coun- 
ty officials  to  serve  on  the  Commis- 
sion. Currently,  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ini?  and  U:ban  Development,  our  former 
Michigan  Governor.  George  Romney, 
represents  the  Federal  executive  branrh 
on  the  Commission. 

I  mention  these  gentlemen.  Mr 
to  July  27,  Speaker,  to  illu.stiate  the  wealth  of  ex- 
perience the  Commission  brings  to  bear 
in  developing  its  studies  and  policy  ror- 
ommendations.  I  am  pleased  to  join  tlu> 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
in  marking  this  10th  birthday  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 


POLLUTED  W.^TER  CANNOT  WAIT 


( Mr.  McCarthy  asked  and  was  given 
Leo  T.  Muj-phy    <  Santa  Fe.  New  ^Mexico;      permi.S-sion   to  address  the  House  for   1 

minute   and    to    revise   and   extend   his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 12,  1969.  the  other  body  approved 
$1  billion  for  water  pollution  control 
projects.  This  action  on  the  1970  public 
works  appropriations  bill  recognizes  the 
urgency  of  our  need  in  this  area.  Tlie 
Senate  passed  this  appropriations  bill 
by  a  vote  of  86  to  2.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  this  measure  should  almost  unani- 
mously be  approved,  for  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  had  previously  author- 
ized $1  billion  for  pollution  control 
What  was  surprising  was  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  had  recommended 
only  $214  million  for  this  purpose. 

One  has  only  to  turn  to  the  reports 
of  pollution  in  Lake  Erie,  reports  that 
show  that  that  once  magnificent  body 
of  water  is  grossly  polluted  and  may 
have  gone  beyond  the  state  of  repair. 
Or  one  can  listen  to  Dr.  Barry  Com- 
moner describe  the  condition  of  all  the 
rivers  in  Illinois,  a  condition  that  does 
not  allow  them  to  throw  off  the  wastes 
that  are  dumped  in  them.  Make  no  ex- 
cuse about  it.  we  have  a  water  pollution 
crisis,  a  crisis  that  cannot  be  met  by 
half  measures.  It  is  no  longer  sufQcient 
to  say  that  we  must  study  the  problem 
or  that  we  will  start  a  pilot  project.  We 
must  pay  for  the  construction  of  pollu- 
tion control  facilities  and  enforce  the 
regulations  governing  water  pollution. 
And  we  mus'.  do  it  now. 

When  the  pubhc  works  appropriation 
bill  came  before  the  House,  many  of  us 
urged  that  the  full  authorization  of  $1 
billion  be  appropriated,  rather  than  the 
$214  million  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration or  the  $600  million  recom- 
mended by  tlie  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  Unfortunately  those  of  us 
urging  the  additional  appropriations  lost 
by  the  slim  margin  of  two  votes. 

The  excuse  was  given  that  we  could 
not  use  the  $1  billion  if  it  was  appro- 


Democrai):  February  22.  1962.  to  AprU  30. 
1962. 

Neal  S  Blalsdell  (HonoUilu.  Hawaii;  Re- 
publican): August  1,  1962.  to  December  31, 
1968. 

Arthur  Naftalln  (Minneapolis.  Minnesota; 
Democrat)  :  August  1,  1962,  to  present. 

Raymond  R.  Tucker  (St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
Democrat);  October  10.  1962.  to  October  9, 
1964. 

Arthur  L,  Selland  (Fresno.  California:  Re- 
publican) :  August  27,  1963,  to  December  5, 
1963. 

Herman  W.  Goldner  (St.  Petersburg,  Flor- 
ida: RepubUcan)  :  AprU  30,  1964.  to  April  29. 
1966. 

Richard  C.  Lee  (New  Haven,  Connecticut; 
Democrat)  ;  May  11,  1965,  to  May  10.  1967. 

Theodore  C.  McKeldln  (Baltimore.  Mary- 
land; RepubUcan)  :  March  18.  1967.  to  De- 
cember 4,  1967. 

Jack  D.  Maltester  (San  Leandro.  California; 
Democrat)  :  May  23.  1967.  to  present. 

William  F  Walsh  (Syracuse.  New  York;  Re- 
publican) :  December  29,  1967,  to  present. 

Richard  G.  Lugar  (Indianapolis,  Indiana: 
Republican)  :  March  26,  1969,  to  present. 

COUNTY  omciALa 

EMward  Connor  (Wayne  County,  Michigan; 
Democrat)  :  December  8,  1959.  to  AprU  29, 
1966. 

Clair  Donnenwirth  (Plumas  County,  CaUf.; 
Democrat)  :  December  8.  1959.  to  July  22, 
1965. 

Edwin  G  Mlchaellan  (Westchester  County, 
New  York:  Republican):  December  8,  1959, 
to  December  7,  1961. 

Barbara  A.  Wilcox,  Mrs.  (Washington 
County.  Oregon:  RepubUcan)  :  October  10. 
1962.  to  April  5.  1966. 

WUUam  O.  Beach  (Montgomery  County, 
Tenn.;  Democrat)  :  January  22,  1966.  to  Janu- 
ary 21.  1968. 

Asnes  McDonald  (Yakima  County.  Wash.; 
RepubUcan)  :  April  28.  1967.  to  present. 

Gladys  N.  Spellman  (Prince  George's 
County.  Maryland;  Dem'x:rat)  :  April  28, 
1967,  to  present. 

John  F.  Dever  (Middlesex  County.  Mass.; 
Democrat)  :  January  24,  1968,  to  present. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  majority  leader  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the   10th  anniversary  of  the  priated.  That  Is  not  the  case.  Cities  and 
Advisory   Commission   on   Intergovern-  towns  are  entitled  to  50  to  55  percent 
mental  Relations.  Federal  aid  for  the  construction  of  water 

My  own  State  of  Michigan  takes  pride  pollution    control    facilities.    Local    gov- 

.,    ,      „^      ,   ,.  ,  „  _  in  having  had  both  distinguished  citizens  ernments  in  New  York  State  alone  have 

cra^'?^'rpr?l3a^f64^.r^rrh^7T96V°'""     and   public   servants  appointed   to   the  a/'-e-^y  <=o-"^'t^d,^^«0 -^""^Vw  York 

Charles  R.  Weiner  (Pennsylvania;  Senate;     Commission.  The  late  James  K.  Pollock.  rightfully  a  Federal  obllgation^New  Yoik 

Democrat):  April  80.  1964,  to  April  ».  1966.     longtime   professor   of   political   science  State  has  also  prefinanced  the  l-ederai 

c   George  DeBtefano  (Rhode  Island;  Sea-     at  the  University  of  Michigan,  was  one  share  of  the  program  but  has  received 
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only  a  fraction  of  this  money  from  the 
Federal  Government.  In  total,  New  York 
State  and  its  municipalities  have  ad- 
vanced $310  million  which  should  have 
come  from  Washington. 

Cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Na- 
tion have  passed  bond  issues,  have  pre- 
pared plans,  have  begun  construction  on 
the  understanding  that  Federal  monies 
would  be  available.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  also  insisting  that  the  States  and 
communities  live  up  to  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  laws  that  have  been  adopted. 
The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration has  also  recently  taken  the 
position  that  communities  should  provide 
tertiary  water  pollution  treatment— the 
third  stage  of  treatment— when  we  have 
not  even  begun  to  complete  our  second- 
ary treatment  construction  programs. 
Congress  has  said  with  emphasis,  "get 
on  with  the  job."  It  is  up  to  us  to  back 
that  charge  with  the  money  to  do  the 

job. 

Even  if  the  full  $1  billion  is  appro- 
priated, only  24  states  will  be  able  to  fully 
complete  their  programs.  If  we  only  ap- 
propriate $600  million  we  will  short- 
change those  taxpayers,  industries  and 
States  that  have  begun  the  job.  You  have 
only  to  look  at  the  dead  lakes  and  rivers 
in  our  Nation  to  realize  that  we  cannot 

wait. 

I  urge  that  the  House  conferees  on  the 
public  works  appropriations  bill  for  1970 
accede  to  the  Senate  and  appropriate 
$1  billion  for  water  pollution  control 
facilities. 


SALUTE  TO  OUR  WAR  DEAD 


(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 11  we  paused  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  Nation's  military  service  veterans. 
In  observances  across  the  country,  our 
citizens  gave  a  most  gratifying  demon- 
stration of  support  for  our  military  men 
and  women. 

In  one  such  Veterans'  Day  observance 
at  the  Otho  Morgan  American  Legion 
Post  in  Greenville.  Tex.,  Dr.  James 
Sandlin.  a  retired  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Chaplain's  Corps,  gave  a 
memorial  address  which  sr  eloquently 
expresses  the  spirit  behind  this  day  set 
aside  to  honor  oiu-  veterans.  Dr.  Sandlin 
particularly  salutes  those  who  bravely 
fought  and  died  to  preserve  our  Nation's 
freedom. 

In     his     address.     Dr.     Sandlin     ex- 
presses faith  in  our  Nation's  leaders  and 
love   and   respect   for   the   ideals   upon 
which  oui-  Republic  is  based.  His  words 
are  .so  timely  and  wise  that  I  want  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues: 
A  Salute  to  Heroic  Dead 
Mr    Post  Commander.  Follow  Legionnaires, 
ladies  and  gentlemen— It  Is  altogether  proper 
and  luting  that  we  as  veterans  pause  on  the 
eve  of   Veterans  Day   to  pay   tribute  to  and 
memorialize  our  fallen  Comrades  who  gave 
the  last  full  measured  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  treedom.  It  is  true  that  those  who  forget 
their   heritage  have  no  claim   upon  the  fu- 
ture. The  names  of  our  fallen  comrades,  and 
c-pecially  those   who  died   In   Vietnam  may 
not  be  known  to  us.  and  perhaps  will  soon 
be  lost  to  posterity,  but  what  they  gave  and 
did  will  live  forever.  Their  obituaries  tell  the 


story   of   faithfulness   and   devotion   far   be- 
yond the  call  of  duty. 

Today  America  stands  at  the  crois  roads 
of  history.  There  Is  only  one  road  for  us  to 
follow  If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  Nation.  To- 
day we  are  engaged  in  another  war  in  which 
the   fortunes  and   the   futures  of  free  men 
and   nations   are   at  stake.   Communism   has 
embarked  upon  a  world-wide  conquest  that 
has  for  Its  final  objective  the  overthrow  of 
the   Government   of   Uie   United   States   and 
the    replacement   of    the    Stars    and    Stnpes 
with  the  Red  Flag  of  Moscow   Hanoi  has  long 
since  given  up  -he  hope  of  winning  a  decisive 
military  victory  on  the  battlefields  of  South 
East  Asia,  but  they  believe  that  victory  can 
be  gained  by  dividing  the  American  people. 
If   we   lose   this  war   it  will   be   lost   on   the 
streets   of   America   and   not   on   the   battle- 
fields of  South  East  Asia.  Behind  the  ferment 
of  turmoil  and  unrest,  dramatized  by  student 
revolt  and  the  moratoriums,  stand  the  agents 
of  communism.  It  was  a  sad  day  when  the 
5th  column  established  a  beachhead  on  our 
shores   It  was  a  tragic  day  when  men  in  high 
places  of  leadership  who  were  entrusted  with 
the     responsibility     of     defending     America 
against  her  enemies,  both  within  and  from 
without,  gave  approval  by  their  endorsement 
of  the  Moratorium  and  thereby  gave  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

No  American  Is  more  Interested  In  a  just, 
lasting  and  honorable  peace  than  Is  our  Pres- 
ident Has  patriotism  fallen  so  low  in  Amer- 
ica that  we  would  bow  to  the  demands  of 
the  rabble  hordes  of  the  minority  who  cry  for 
peace  when  there  can  be  no  Just  and  lasting 
peace  until  communists  everywhere  cease 
their  aggression.  In  the  Immortal  language  of 
Patrick  Henrv.  let  each  American  ask  him- 
self this  heart  searching  question,  "Is  life  so 
dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at 
the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  It 
Almighty  God".  Two  hundred  million  Ameri- 
c.ins  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
the  defense  of  freedom  and  democracy  could 
be  invincible  against  any  foe.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  freedom  was  born  In  the  spirit  of 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death". 

These  left-wingers  are  more  concerned  with 
the  philosophy  of  Marxism  than  they  are 
with  the  glorious  ide.\ls  of  freedom  set  forth 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  These 
left-wing  do-gooders  would  replace  the  New 
Testament  concept  of  freedom  and  Justice 
and  the  dignity  of  man  with  the  teachings 
of  Karl   Marx's   "Communist  Manifesto." 

These  rabble-rousers,  under  the  constitu- 
tion claim  their  right  to  dissent.  Surely  no 
true  patriot  would  deny  the  right  to  peace- 
ful dissent  to  any  American,  but  when  that 
dissent  Is  organized  and  seeks  to  gain  their 
goals  through  mass  demonstrations  and 
marches,  reason  is  dethroned  and  is  often  re- 
placed by  mob  psychology  that  leads  to  an- 
archy Some  of  the  leaders  of  these  demon- 
strations are  Communist  Inspired,  and  they 
have  as  their  final  objective  the  overthrow  of 
this  government  and  the  destruction  of  the 
democratic  process  of  government.  In  the 
framework  of  the  constitution  and  under 
the  due  process  of  law.  our  constitution  pro- 
vides for  us  the  opportunity  of  a  redress  of 
our  grievances  in  the  Courts  of  the  land 

The  only  purpc^se  achieved  by  these 
marches  and  mass  demonstrations  is  th.u 
here  at  home  class  is  pitted  against  class.  :ind 
race  against  race  that  produces  turmoil  ..nd 
strife  in  our  social  order. 

What  this  country  needs  is  a  rebirth  ol 
patriotism  and  a  deep  .ind  personal  renew.-.l 
in  our  dedication  to  the  lundamental  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  American  Legion.  To-wit— 
"For  God  and  Country  we  associate  our- 
selves together  for  the  foilowing  purpose^  — 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  o! 
the  United  SUtes  of  America— to  maintr.in 
law  and  order  and  to  foster  and  |>erpetuate 
one  hundred  percent  Americanism.  To  pre- 
serve the  memories  and  instances  of  the  great 
wars  and  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual 


responsibility  and  obllgaUon  to  community- 
State,  and  to  the  Nation  To  combat  Uie 
autocracy  ol  both  the  classes  and  the  masses 
and  to  make  right  the  nuvster  of  might  To 
promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth  and  to 
safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom.  Justice  and  democracy  To 
consecrate  and  sanctify  our  comrade:-hip  ..nd 
our  devotion   to  mutual   helpfulness  " 

It  is  well  for  us  to  memorialize  and  ijay 
tribute  to  our  fallen  comrades— to  those 
brave  men  who  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion  that  this  Nation,  under  God. 
might  not  perish  from  the  earth.  The  world 
will  little  note  or  long  remember  what  we 
say  here  tonight,  but  free  men  everywhere 
will  forever  be  Indebted  to  those  fallen 
heroes. 

But  let  me  solemnly  remind  you  that  !p 
service  to  their  sacred   memory  will   not   be 
enough.  We  must  translate  our  words  into 
deeds  of  patriotic  service— And  to  that   end 
I  have  this  day  drafted  a  Resolution  to  l>e 
sent    by    telegram    to    our    Cc:nmaiic!er      n 
Chief.  "The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
pledging  him   our  wholehearted   support    in 
standing  last  aganst  Communist   .t— re?'  i    ii 
everywhere,  but  more  especially  in  this  crti- 
clal'hour   for   his   heroic   stand   against   the 
Viet   Cong  and  his  continued  search  for   an 
honorable  and  lasting  peace   Now  more  than 
ever  he  needs  our  prayers  and  our  support 
and  the  assurance  that  we  are  standlne  wit!-, 
him  in  this  grave  hour.  Certainly  we  can  do 
no  less  as  a  tribute  to  those  who  gave  their 
all.  To  renege  on  our  National  commitments 
in  South  East  Asia  and  yield  to  the  demands 
of  the  critics  of  the  administration  and  pull 
out   of   Vietnam    would    make    America   look 
like  a  sorry  spectacle  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
Peace  be  to  the  ashes  of  our  heroic  dead- 
calm   and   quiet  may  they  rest   upon  some 
yine-clad  hillside  in  God's  Acre.  Let  no  cun- 
ning sculpture,  no  monumental  marble,  dt- 
face  with  mocked  dignity  the  graves  of  those 
who  sleep  In  the  bivouac  of  the  dead,  but 
rather  let  the  unpruned  vine  and  the  wild 
flowers  spin  their  fragrance  over  their  ashes 
May  the  free  song  of  the  uncaged  birds  sing 
their  requiem  around  their  graves   These  de- 
parted   heroes    need    no    mausoleums,    their 
epitaphs  have  forever  been  eneraved  in  the 
hearts  of  free  men  everywhere. 


A  NEED  FOR  FACTUAL  REPORTING 
IN  RADIO  AND  TV  COMMERCIALS 
(Mr.    HENDERSON    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  re\:jse  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
called  on  Mr.  Paul  Rand  Dixon.  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
and  Mr.  Dean  Burch,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  to 
applv  to  radio  and  TV  commercials  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Cancer  Society 
and  the  American  Heart  Association  the 
same     standards    which     are    enforced 
against  commercial  advertisers:  namely, 
the   requirement   that   statements   pur- 
porting to  be  factual  must  be  factual  and 
not  unsupported  speculation. 

Advertising  Age,  a  highly  respected 
trade  publication  which  obviously  speaks 
for  the  responsible  advertising  industry 
in  our  Nation,  i-ecenily  commrnted  on 
stat^-ments  contained  in  advertisements 
reearding  cigarette  smokinc  .sponsored  by 
the  above-named  organizations  and  1 
want  to  insert  the  statement  by  Advertis- 
ing Age  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  TRtn-H  Seems  a  Little  TwiiXED 
This  is  not  an  attempted  defense  of 
c-garets   or   ciraret    advertising 

It  is  a  simple  affirmation  of  the  belief  that 
the  rules  of  faiir.ess.  accuracy  and  truth  in 
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advertising  should  apply  to  all  advertiaera — 
Including  tho  Ajnerlcan  Cancer  Society  and 
the  American  Heart  Aaen. 

Commercials  currently  appearing  on  the 
air  on  behalf  of  these  organizations — and 
they  are  very  good  oommerclals,  as  we  have 
tesiifled  frequently — make  untruthful  and 
misleading  statements  which  no  commeirclal 
advertiser  oould  hope  to  get  away  with. 

Tliey  should  be  stopped. 

These  commetclaia  say.  without  any  quali- 
fication, that  clgaret  smoking,  on  tJie  average. 
TMluces  a  smoker's  life  by  8  3  years,  and  that 
every  clgaret  you  smoke  takes  a  minute  of 
your  life  These  are  wild,  unsupported  allega- 
tions. They  should  not  be  permitted  on  the 
air 

The  theory  taat  "anything  Is  all  right  if 
the  right  people  do  it"  holds  no  water  at  all. 
All  advertising  should  be  truthful,  in  fact 
and  in  implication.  This  particular  statement 
Is  neither.  It  stwuld  not  be  permitted. 

When  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  ruled  under  the  so-called 
fairness  doctrine  that  the  radio  and 
TV  industry  must  air.  free  of  charge, 
antlclgarette  commercials  to  Rive  both 
sides  of  the  smoking  and  health  contro- 
versy, I  protested  that  action  as  going 
beyond  the  authority  of  the  FCC.  I  re- 
main "Of  that  opinion.  But  if  the  radio 
and  TV  stations  are  going  to  be  com- 
pelled to  air  these  commercials,  free  of 
charge,  at  the  very  least  the  FCC  can — 
and  should — insure  that  they  do  not 
make  wild,  unsubstantiated,  speculative 
.illegatlons. 


SDS  "VENCEBEMOS  BRIGADE"  TO 
CUBA 

'Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.* 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  two 
items  of  information  regarding  the  effort 
of  the  so-called  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society — SDS — to  send  teams  of 
young  Americans  to  Communist  Cuba  to 
help  Fidel  Castro  harvest  that  island's 
current  sugar  crop. 

One  of  the  items  is  quite  disturbing 
and  disheartening  to  me  as  I  am  certain 
it  will  be  to  you.  The  other  is  at  least 
mildly  encouraging. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  SDS  "Venceremos 
Brigade,"  named  after  a  Castro  slogan 
meanmg  "we  shall  win."  Originally.  SDS 
intended  that  at  least  two  groups  of  150 
each  would  go  from  the  United  States  to 
Cuba  for  2-month  stints  of  work  in 
Cuba's  sugarcane  fields.  Participants 
would  not  only  tiT  to  help  Castro  harvest 
a  projected  10  million  tons  of  sugar  after 
a  decade  under  communism  in  which 
Cuban  sugar  harvests  have  been  a  dem- 
onstrated failure.  These  young  Ameri- 
cans would  also  engage  in  propagandiz- 
ing the  Cuban  people  with  the  alleged 
sins  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  group  is  scheduled  to  leave 
for  Havana  the  end  of  this  month — No- 
vember— and  the  second,  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary. Depending  upon  how  the  first  two 
make  out,  SDS  anticipates  sending  other 
delegations  of  followers  next  spring. 

I  am  pleased,  to  report  to  you  that  as 
of  early  November,  the  campaign  for 
volunteers  to  sign  up  for  the  sugar  har- 
vesting has  fallen  far  short  of  annoimced 
goals  so  that  presently  SDS  may  only  be 
sendmg  70  in  each  of  the  two  groups 
ready  to  depart 


That  Is,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  mildly 
encouraging.  At  least  it  Indicates  even 
many  of  those  of  the  extreme  new  left 
are  not  exactly  swept  off  their  feet  by 
the  prospect  of  sweating  in  Castro's  cane- 
fields.  Of  course,  it  may  also  suggest  that 
among  elements  of  the  radical  militants 
In  our  country  there  is  only  a  limited 
interest  in  hard  work. 

Now  I  come  to  the  unpleasant  news. 

On  October  29  and  acain  on  Novem- 
ber 6.  a  Radio  Havana  English-language 
broadcaster  identified  as  "Sandra"  ap- 
pealingly  urged  American  youth  inter- 
e.sted  in  joining  the  brigade  to  hurry  up 
and  contact  SDS  repre.-cntativcs  in  a 
number  of  American  cities. 

Radio  Havana  then  identified  each  of 
tlie  representatives  by  name,  addiess  and 
ZIP  code  to  make  it  easy  for  listeners 
to — and  I  quote  from  the  October  broad- 
cast— "either  see  tliem  personally  or 
wr;te  to  them." 

I  am  alarmed  when  I  find  that  an 
avowed  enemy  of  the  United  States 
which,  as  recently  as  1962,  was  in  tlie 
process  of  installing  Soviet  nuclear  mis- 
siles aimed  at  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
key  cities  in  the  United  States,  today  is 
so  accepted  by  the  extremists  of  Amer- 
ica's new  left  it  can  beam  over  the 
Havana  transmitters  to  our  youth  tlie 
names  and  addresses  of  its  sympathizers 
and  friends  in  such  cities  as  New  York; 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  San  Francisco;  Los 
Angeles;  Colimibus,  Ohio;  Cleveland,  and 
Detroit. 

During  the  investigation  of  SDS  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
there  were  introduced  in  evidence  high- 
lights of  articles  appearing  in  the  SDS 
publication  New  Left  Notes.  Included 
was  a  section  from  that  document  in 
which  SDS  explained  the  purpose  of  the 
Cuban  adventure  as  follows: 

A  brigade  of  300  Americans  (called  the 
Venceremoe  brigade)  is  being  organized  to 
go  down  to  Cuba  and  cut  cane  for  the  1970 
harvest.  The  brigade  will  be  divided  into  two 
sections.  .  .  .  Members  of  the  brigade  will  be 
recruited  from  activists  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  tliis  country:  blacks.  LaUnos. 
white  woridng  cla&s  youth,  students  and 
dropout  GI's. 

Political  purposes  of  the  brigade: 

1.  To  politically.  mor.aUy  and  materially 
support  Cuba  in  the  critical  sugar  harvest 
of  1970  with  its  goal  of  10  mlUioa  tons. 

2.  To  educate  people  about  Imperialism 
and  about  the  international  revolution 
against  imperialism.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished through  a  well-developed  education 
and  propaganda  program.  The  program  will 
aim  at  developing  an  understanding  of  U.S. 
tmperi.illsm.  not  only  in  its  most  blatant 
mllit.irlstic  aspects  (as  In  Vietnam)  but  also 
its  role  in  distorting  and  impeding  economic 
development  throughout  the  Third  World. 

3.  To  gain  a  practical  understanding  of  the 
creative  application  of  communist  principles 
on  a  day-to-day  tiasis.  The  New  Left  in  the 
advanced  capitalist  countries  has,  in  the  last 
decade,  clearly  defined  itself  within  the  tradi- 
tion of  socialist  and  communist  struggle 
begun  a  century  ago.  The  American  mas« 
media  and  educaUonal  system  have  made  the 
word  communism  into  anathema;  this  ex- 
perience will  help  us  to  develop  ways  of  com- 
batting anticommunlsm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  fairly  clear  ex- 
planation of  how  SDS  views  its  mission 
in    life — at  least  wiUi  respect  to  Cuba. 

It  is  particularly  significant  to  note 
that  while  the  SDS  has  shown  utter  con- 
tempt for  the  United  States  and  its  laws 


and  institutions,  the  brigade  application 
form  states  that  volunteers  must  obey 
all  Cuban  laws  and  explicitly  warns  that 
marihuana  and  other  drugs  and  nar- 
cotics will  not  be  tolerated  because  of 
"very  stringent"  drug  laws  in  Cuba.  The 
application  also  states  "applicant  should 
understand  that  the  Cuban  style  of  life 
is  very  different  from  ours.  Historically, 
drugs  have  been  used  to  oppress  the 
Cuban  people." 

Tlie  Venceremos  Brigade  will  be  po- 
tentially the  largest  single  group  to  defy 
the  U.S.  Government  ban  on  travel  to 
Communist  Cuba.  The  Department  of 
State  has  indicated  it  is  powerless  to  act 
due  to  a  recent  Supreme  Court  deci.slon 
allowing  American  citizens  the  right  of 
unrestricted  travel.  This  right  of  unre- 
stricted travel  is  bound  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  our  society.  It  affords  a 
hostile  foreign  government,  like  Com- 
munist Cuba,  an  opportunity  to  give  spe- 
cific instnictions  to  young  Americans  re- 
garding the  policies  the  SDS  or  other 
subversive  elements  should  pur.sue  and 
what  steps  should  be  taken  by  these  ele- 
ments to  undermine  the  free  institutions 
of  our  society. 


THE  NEED  FOR  THE  LEGAL 
SERVICES  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
will  soon  be  before  the  House  a  measure 
carrying  a  Senate  amendment  providing 
that  the  Governor  of  each  State  can  ex- 
ercise an  absolute  veto  over  the  funding 
of  any  legal  services  program  within  his 
State  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  so-called  Murphy  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Maynard  J.  Toll,  president  of  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation, has  issued  a  statement  explain- 
ing his  association's  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  Because  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  Members,  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  Mr.  Toll's  brief  state- 
ment: 

On  Oct.  14  the  Senate  passed  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  George  Murphy 
(R-Calif.)  to  the  effect  that  the  governor  of 
each  state  would  have  an  absolute  veto  over 
the  funding  of  any  Legal  Services  Program 
assisted  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Although  another  amendment  has 
also  been  passed  that  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent power  to  override  the  governor's  veto, 
it  is  unlikely  that  this  safeguard  will  remain 
in  any  final  bill  agreed  upon  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  Through 
threatened  use  of  this  veto,  a  governor  could 
impose  crippling  restrictions  and  curbs  upon 
the  activities  of  legal  aid  offices  i»ssisting  the 
poor  of  this  country. 

NLADA  has  strongly  supported,  to  date, 
the  Legal  Services  Program  of  OEO  because 
its  administrators  have  insisted  that  these 
programs  for  the  poor  provide  the  fullest 
range  of  services.  This  approach  has  demon- 
strated its  practical  idealism  as  evidenced 
by  the  response  of  the  poverty  community  to 
these  programs.  To  tell  the  poor  now  that 
legal  services  are  to  be  cut  back  and  that 
their  lawyers  cannot  entertain  cases  of  broad 
social  significance  would  destroy  ail  the  gains 
already  achieved  by  the  program.  More,  the 
threat  of  restrictions  would  cause  the  poor 
to  view  the  program  as  a  paternalistic  hand- 
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out  meant  to  deceive  but  not  to  help  effec- 

t,lV6lV 

Throughout    its    58-year    history,    NLA^A 
has  fought  steadfastly  for  the  principle  that 
a  poor  person  unable  to  pay  legal  fees  should 
receive   the   same   quality   of   effective   legal 
services  as  his  more  affluent  brother.  To  give 
the   poor   only   certain   "needed"   or   "desira- 
ble" services  makes  the  "poor  fellow",  to  use 
Senator  Murphy's  words,  a  second-rate  citi- 
zen in  legal   negotiations  and   °^J  X^^]^^ 
justice.  In  addition,  the  morale  of  the  2.000 
new  la»r>ers  now  working  in  these  programs 
would    suffer    tremendously    if    their    inde- 
nendence   of    action   on   behalf   of   the  poor 
were  curtailed   and  restricted.   These   advo- 
cates  are   now   subject   only   to   the   ethical 
standards  of  the  profession.  All  professional 
associations— NLADA,     The     American     Bar 
Association.   American   Trial    Lawyers    Asso- 
ciation, and  the  National  Bar  Association- 
have  supported  this  program  because  it  has 
assured  this  full  Independence  to  the  lawyer 
and  a  total  responsiveness  to   the  needs  of 
the  poverty  community. 

Although  I  can  speak  only  personally.  I 
know  that  I  voice  the  united  feeling  of  our 
entire  civil  membership— 500  offices  and  2500 
individual  law>'ers  for  the  poor— when  I  ex- 
press strong  opposition  to  the  action  of  the 
Senate  on  Oct.  14  in  approving  Senator  Mur- 
phy's amendment  on  S.  3016,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1969. 

NLADA.  with  headquarters  at  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  center  in  Chicago,  is  the  national 
coordinating  and  standard-setting  body  of 
local  legal  aid  and  defender  organizations. 
Last  year,  these  offices  provided  legal  advice 
and  representauon  for  more  than  I'j  million 
poor  people. 


Mr.   Spaters"   statement   makes   clear 
the  position  of  American  Airlines. 

As  to  General  Quesada's  desire  for  pri- 
vate financing  of  SST  development,  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  us  here  would  join 
him  in  this  wish.  However,  Mr.  Speaker, 
private  financing  is  not  available,  as  has 
been  proved  time  and  time  again  by  the 
FAA  and  when  we  are  asked,  probably 
tomorrow,  to  approve  the  President's  re- 
quest for  $95.9  million  for  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  SST  prototypes.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  request  and 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  American 
aircraft  technology,  advance  American 
labor,  and  back  our  American  economy. 

PACIFICATION  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN 
VIETNAM 

( Mr  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  piven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
things  have  been  obscured  by  the  con- 
tinuing debate  on  the  merits  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Tliis  debate  has  obscured  the 
heroism  and  the  determination  of  the 
young  Americans  who  are  fighting  thai 
war. 


UP-TO-DATE  TESTIMONY 
SUPPORTS    SST 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
colleagues  has  quoted  former  Federal 
Aviation  Administrator  Lt.  Gen.  Elwood 
R.  Quesada  as  opposing  Federal  Govern- 
ment participation  in  the  development 
of  an  American  supersonic  transport. 
Quesada  was  further  quoted  as  saying  it 
was  his  opinion  that  false  goals  had  been 
established  in  terms  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  remarks  were  made 
last  March  prior  to  the  successful  flights 
of  the  Russian  TU-144  and  the  British- 
French  Concorde.  Both  these  foreign- 
built  SST's  now  have  flown  superson- 
ically.  The  question  of  goals  in  terms  of 
time  has  changed  since  March. 

These  goals  have  changed  so  much 
that  the  presidents  of  nine  of  America's 
leading  airlines  firmly  support  the  U.S. 
development  of  the  SST. 

General  Quesada  is  a  director  of  Amer- 
ican Airlines.  And  the  president  of  Amer- 
ican Airlines,  just  last  month,  October 
20,  wired  the  House  Transportation  Sub- 
committee that  his  company  supported 
continued  development  of  the  SST. 
George  A.  Spater  said: 

In  my  judgment,  the  technical  and  devel- 
opment work  thus  far  accomplished  on  the 
U  S  supersonic  transport  makes  it  desirable 
to  fund  the  prototype  phase.  We  beUeve  pro- 
totype development  and  tesUng  is  required 
to  assure  adequate  experience  leading  to 
eventual  production  of  VS.  supersonic  com- 
mercial sdrcraft  and  continued  world  lead- 
ership of  the  U.S.  aviation  industry.  You  may 
make  my  views  available  to  the  Congressional 
Committees. 


Also  obscured  are  the  efforts  and  the 
achievements  of  those  men  and  women 
vho  are  attempting  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent basis  for  the  peace  our  troops  are 
fighting  to  secure.  Acti\'ities  carried  on 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment are  helping  to  establish  a  con- 
dition of  normalcy  in  the  areas  of  Met- 
nam  from  which  the  fighting  has  recededL 

A  recent  report  by  the  officials  of  AID 
shows  that  through  the  use  of  USAID 
funds,  this  year's  rice  crop  in  South  Viet- 
nam will  be  the  largest  in  the  last  4  years. 
The  introduction  of  "miracle  nee,  an 
expanded  use  of  fertilizer,  and  a  pacifi- 
cation program  which  is  inducing  farm- 
ers to  return  to  their  fields  are  promising 
to  malie  South  Vietnam  self-sufBcient  by 

1971 

This  is  the  stuff  of  which  a  lastmg 
peace  is  made.  It  is  giving  the  people  of 
this  area  a  hope  for  the  kind  of  peace 
they  have  not  enjoyed  in  their  Ufetime. 
These  pacification  achievements  are 
reported  in  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  9,  by  Tad  Szulc.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  : 
[From  the   New   York  Times,   Nov.   9.    1969) 
SOUTH  Vietnam  Expects  More  Rice 
(By  Tad  Szulc) 
Washington,  November  8— The  rice  crop 
in  South  Vietnam   in  the  year  ending  next 
May    is   expected   to   be   the   biggest   in   the 
last  four  years,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  has  reported. 

The  agency  said  this  week  that  if  the  im- 
provement in  the  rice  production  continued 
at  this  rate— along  with  progress  in  rural 
pacification,  favorable  weather  and  continued 
use  of  the  'miracle  rice"  strain  introduced 
by  the  United  states— South  Vietnam  would 
be  self-sufficient  by  1971. 

CROP  FORECAST   HIOH 

The  rice  deficit  is  220.000  tons  this  year, 
about  5  per  cent  of  estimated  consumption. 
United  States-financed  Imports  to  cover  the 
deficit  are  calculated  at  between  $30-mllUon 
and  $35-milllon. 


The  imported  rice  is  sold  for  plasters  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  locally  generated 
currency  Is  used  for  Internal  purposes,  rang- 
ini'  from  development  projects  to  defense. 
The  forecast  for  the  1969-70  crop  is  5  094 
million  tons,  compared  with  4  3  million  tens 
for  the  previous  year— a  drought  period— 
and  5.556  million  tons  in  1964-65  Frcm 
1963  to  1967.  the  South  Vietnamese  rice 
production  dropped  by  about  one  milUcn 
tons  annuallv  and  Imports  were  high 

A  I  D  officials  saw  In  the  high  forecast  fcr 
thl.?  vear  a  major  accomplishment  in  terms 
cf  brin'^ing  normalcv  back  to  South  Viet- 
nam Tiiev  stressed  that  th;s  was  due  in  part 
to  the  growing  'security"  in  ihe  country- 
cide  and  the  c^.nsequent  return  of  farmers 
to  their  villages  from  refugee  camps^ 

The  officials  said  that,  c.n  Sept  30.  1969 
the  Hamlet  Evaluation  System  Index  fcr 
relative  sccurltv  In  Government-held  areas 
had  risen  to  90.5  per  cent,  compared  with 
59  8  per  cent  in  February.  1968.  during  the 
Tet  offensive. 

MILITARY    IS   A   FACTOR 

I'  was  a-'KnowIedged.  however,  that  both 
the  'cruritv  index  and  the  rice  production 
in  the  Mekong  River  Delta  might  suffer  u 
Communist  military  activities  there  were 
stepped  up  this  autumn,  as  suggested  by- 
current  intelligence  reports.  Some  4.000 
North  Vietnamese  troops  have  entered  the 
Delta  region  .since  late  last  summer,  accord- 
ins  to  these  reports,  to  await  the  end  of  the 
Monsoon    season    this   month    pending    new 

^' About  four-fifths  of  South  Vietnam's  rice 
is  grown  m  the  Delta  and  two  provinces  ad- 
ioinlne  Saigon. 

AID  experts  said  that,  in  agricultural 
terms  the  rise  In  the  rice  crop  is  attributable 
to  a  higher  use  of  fertilizers  imported  from 
the  United  States.  Taiwan  and  Japan  as  well 
as  to  the  plantings  In  the  short-grain 
•miracle  rice"  since  1968. 

The  "miracle  rice"  developed  by  the  Inter- 
national Rice  Research  Institute  in  the 
Philippines,  has  a  yield  of  two  tons  per  acre 
as  compared  with  less  than  a  ton  for  the 
ordinary  variety.  About  8  per  cent  of  Soutli 
Vietnam's  paddies  are  now  planted  with  the 
"miracle  rice." 


NIXON'S  CONSUMER  MESSAGE 
COPIED  FROM  PRESIDENT  KEN- 
NEDY'S MESSAGE  OF  OCTOBER  15, 
1962 

(Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.)  _       , 

Mr    SMITH    of    Iowa.    Mr.    Speaker, 
President    Nixon    was    inaugurated    on 
January  20.  In  the  months  that  followed, 
one  of  the  questions  of  great  interest  was 
what  would  be  his  policy  on  consumer 
legislation.  For  10  months  and  10  aa.^? 
there  was  almost  stone  silence  at  the 
White  House  except  to  say   that  they 
needed  more  time  to  formulate  a  great 
important    announcement.    Finally    on 
October  30.  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House. 
Fishbait  Miller,  appeared  in  the  center 
aisle  and  said.  "Mr.  Speaker— a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  had  arrived.  The  long-awaited  mes- 
sage directed  to  consumers.  It  proclaimed 
that  consumers  shall  have  a  bill  of  rights 
and  was  couched  in  such  language  as  to 
indicate  that  it  was  an  original  document 
to  be  laid  beside  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Magna  Carta  and 
remembered  for  all  time:  but  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  now  find  that  this  great  document, 
which  took  10  months  and  10  days  to  pre- 
pare, was  really  a  copy  of  one  page  from 
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the  consumer  meseage  John  F  Kennedy 
sent  to  Congress  7';^  years  before — on 
March  15,  1962.  The  message  lists  the 
same  four  rights  aaid  is  so  much  the  same 
that  I  must  assume  that  the  same  speech- 
writer  has  somehow  managed  to  stay  at 
the  White  House  under  this  new  admin- 
istration. Since  it  took  him  10  months 
and  10  days  to  find  this  document  that 
was  written  7'j  years  ago.  lie  must  be  in 
sucli  an  obscure  comer  that  nobody  no- 
tices whether  he  i.s  working.  If  it  takes 
10  months  and  10  days  to  copy  a  former 
Presidents  message,  and  tliis  is  to  be  the 
pattern  of  other  me-;sages  wc  liave  been 
waiting  on  for  so  long,  I  suggest  tliat  it 
miHiit  ■•<a\e  tlie  Ooiu'ress  a  lot  of  time,  in 
lieu  of  a  whole  string  of  such  me.ssages 
tha  are  now  likely  to  come,  1  the  Presi- 
dent would  just  .send  up  a  1-page  request 
for  permission  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  aU  the  messages  delivered 
by  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  as 
if  delivered  by  him.  If  he  were  to  do  that, 
he  could  reduce  the  rising  cost  of  White 
House  staff,  help  to  balance  the  budget, 
or  at  least  afford  more  time  which  is  ob- 
viouslx  .needed  for  the  White  House 
syeechMilters  to  research  material  for 
Agnew's  speeches 


COMMUNICATIONS  GAP 

I  Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Spiro  Agnew  did  it  again.  He  put 
his  finger,  as  well  as  his  words,  on  an 
area  that  can  only  be  described  as  a 
■communications  gap." 

To  quote  the  Vice  President,  in  refer- 
ring to  national  television  news  com- 
mentaries: 

No  medium  haa  a  more  profound  Influence 
over  public  opinion.  Nowhere  In  our  system 
are  tbere  fewer  checks  on  vast  power. 

So,  nowhere  should  there  be  more  con- 
.sclentlous  responsibility  exercised  than  by 
the  news  media.  The  question  Is  .  .  .  are  we 
demanding  enough  of  our  television  news 
presentations?  And,  are  the  men  ot  this 
mecUum  demanding  enouRh   ol   themselves? 

Needless  to  say,  the  Vice  President  was 
speaking  of  a  small  band  of  network 
commentators  and  analysts,  not  the  local 
television  working  reporters  and  editors 
in  stations  across  the  country,  who.se 
prime  concern  is  to  present  a  factual  and 
concise  report  of  the  days  events. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  I  will  not  be 
sounding  disrespectful  if  I  take  this  time 
to  say  to  the  Vice  President,  'welcome  to 
the  club." 

On  July  27,  1967.  I  delivered  in  tliis 
very  Chamber,  and  from  this  veiy  micro- 
phone, a  statement  expressing  the  vciy 
same  viewiwint. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  quote  my 
own  words  from  that  day ; 

National  commentators  oa  teltMsluu  ;ind 
radio  decry  what  Is  huppenuig  today,  but 
over  many  yesterdays  they  permitted  their 
facilities  to  be  used  :vs  Incitement  to  riot,  and 
now  they,  too,  are  reaping  wliat  they  have 
riown. 

How  many  times  have  Stokely  Carinlchiiel 
and   like  figures  been  on   "Meet  the  Pre.ss," 
The  Today  Show,"  "Hnntley-Brlnkley."  and 
countless  other   channels   of   national   com- 
munication? 


A  Stokely  Carmlchael  calling  for  Insur- 
rection on  a  street  corner  soap  box  Is  a  curi- 
osity, a  hippie  talking  to  a  few  other  hippies. 
But  a  Stokely  Carmlchael  talking  face  to 
ftice  til  millions  of  jjeople.  recognized  by  those 
whope  responsibility  It  Is  to  make  sober  Judg- 
nipnl  about  who  to  give  mass  exposure.  Is  Im- 
medlHtely  tran.sfornied  from  an  oddball  to  a 
national  fl(?ure. 

To  tho.se  of  you  who  would  say  that 
words  .such  as  the.se  and  those  of  Vice 
President  Agnew  call  for  censorship  of 
the  news,  let  me  reply  with  another  quote 
from  my  July  21.  1967  statement: 

l)*!*-?  not  every  re.'iponslble  news  uii-di  i  m 
lact  i-xerclse  cen.sorshlp  every  day  in  de- 
teriiiUUng  who  to  quote,  and  what  not  to  re- 
port and  will)  not  to  quote?  For  every  in- 
terv.ew  that  i.s  carried  are  there  not  it  dozen 
moi«p  that  are  not  carried  beoatise  of  the 
simple  and  easily  under.sto<id  llmllatlcn  of 
time  and  spice?  The  same  Is  true  oI  the 
he.idlliilnx   .iiid   posltlunliij?   of   s-iorles 

Hear  once  again  the  words  of  the  Vice 
President : 

In  the  search  for  excitement  and  contro- 
versy,  has  more  than  equal  time  gone  to  that 
minority  of  Americans  who  specialize  In  at- 
tacking the  United  States,  Us  Institutions 
and  Its  citizens? 

These  answers  must  come  from  the  media 
men  They  are  challenged  to  direct  their 
energy,  talent  and  conviction  toward  Improv- 
ing the  quality  and  objectivity  of  news  pres- 
entation. They  are  challenged  to  structure 
their  own  civic  ethics  to  relate  their  great 
freedom  wlh  their  great  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  words  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  can  only 
add  a  heartfelt.  'Amen. ' 


FIGHTING  CRIME:   NOT  THE  EASY 
WAY  BUT  THE  RIGHT  WAY 

<  Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal  in  the  last  2  years 
about  the  problems  of  crime  in  America. 
But  we  have  heard  precious  little  about 
solutions.  President  Pixon  has  sent  to 
Congress  a  supposed  anticrime  package. 
Various  other  suggestions  have  been 
made  for  rearrangement  or  repair  of 
laws  already  on  the  books,  or  for  "quick 
and  easy"  solutions  like  preventive  de- 
tention. Today  I  am  happy  to  introduce, 
along  with  two  colleagues  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Jacobs)  and  the  gentle- 
man frotn  California  'Mr.  Waldie),  two 
bills  which  I  believe  can  make  a  real 
contribution  to  the  problem  of  crime  in 
America.  They  will  do  thus  not  by  im- 
posiiif;  harsher  penalties  on  convicted 
defendants,  not  by  shortcutting  the 
Guarantees  of  due  process  contained  in 
our  Constitution,  but  by  finally  provid- 
ing .some  of  the  money  and  manpower 
necessai-y  to  make  our  criminal  justice 
system  work  the  way  we  intended  it  to. 

TWO  approaches;   prethial   and  post- 

lONVlCTtON 

I  have  been  most  fortunate  in  addre.ss- 
ing  myself  to  the  problems  of  crime  re- 
duction to  have  the  benefit  of  valuable 
work  done  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
under  the  leadership  of  former  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark.  During  1966  and 
1967.  the  Department  began  work  on  a 
comprehensive  bill  to  meet  in  a  rational. 


effective  and  constitutional  way  the 
problems  of  rising  crime  in  America— 
especially  violent  crime.  This  bill,  tenta- 
tively labeled  the  Crime  Reduction  Act 
was  pa.s,sed  on  to  the  new  administration 
when  it  took  office  in  1969.  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  copies  of  this 
bill,  no  part  of  which  has  to  my  knowl- 
edRe  yet  been  presented  to  Congress.  I 
have  drawn  heavily  on  the  draft  Crime 
Reduction  Act  in  formulating  the  two 
bills  which  I  introduce  today.  Becau.se  I 
believe  that  the  problems  of  crime  re- 
duction may  u.setuUy  be  separated  into 
pretrial  and  po.stconviction  approaches, 
however.  I  have  divided  the  Crime  Re- 
duction Act  into  two  .separate  bills.  The 
first  I  have  called  the  Pretrial  Crime  Re- 
duction Act  The  second  is  the  Correc- 
tional Services  Improvement  Act. 

PRf-rRIAt.   CRIME  RF.DVCTION   ACT 

I  present  the  Pretrial  Crime  Reduc- 
tion Act  as  an  effective  and  constitutional 
way  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  crime 
committed  by  defendants  released  prior 
to  trial.  I  also  frankly  present  it  as  an  al- 
ternative to  proposals  for  preventive  de- 
tention which  I  consider  both  Inconsist- 
ent with  our  traditional  system  of  crim- 
inal justice  and,  as  Senator  Sam  Ervin 
has  eloquently  argued,  unconstitutional. 
The  Pretrial  Crime  Reduction  Act  does 
not  rely  for  its  effectiveness  on  throwing 
into  jail  •dangerous"  defendants  before 
they  have  had  the  benefit  of  their  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  jury  trial.  It  does 
provide  the  community  protection 
against  one-time  offenders  who.  a  judge 
determines,  present  a  substantial  risk  of 
danger.  It  does  this  not  by  putting  them 
in  jail,  but  by  four  alternative  tech- 
niques— all  of  which  arc  constitutional 
and  all  of  which  will  be  effective  if  prop- 
erly administered  and  funded.  The  four 
approaches  contained  In  the  Pretrial 
Crime  Reduction  Act  are  as  follows: 

First,  speedy  trials  are  required  for 
all  alleged  violators  of  Federal  criminal 
laws; 

Second,  the  judye  is  given  authority  to 
consider  the  danger  to  the  community  of 
alleged  offenders  who  have  previously 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence,  and 
to  place  such  persons  in  the  custody  of 
a  U.S.  marshal  during  his  pretrial  release, 
or  set  such  other  conditions  on  the  ac- 
cused's release  as  he  considers  necessary 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  community; 

Third,  a  propram  of  pretrial  services 
agencies  is  established,  on  a  demonstra- 
tion basis,  in  five  judicial  districts  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  su- 
pervision and  needed  coimselins  and 
medical  services  to  released  defendants. 
includinR  assistance  in  finding  employ- 
ment, establishment  of  narcotic  and  al- 
coholic treatment  centers,  and  other 
parole-type  supervision;  and 

Fourth,  additional  penalties  for  crimes 
( ommitted  on  pretrial  release. 

ALTERNATIVE    TO    PREVENTIVE    DETENTION 

I  will  not  go  into  further  detail  here 
on  the  provisions  of  the  Pretrisd  Crime 
Reduction  Act.  I  am  appending  to  my 
remarks  today  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  that  bill  winch  outlines  its 
provisions.  What  I  want  to  stress  is  that 
the  Pretrial  Crime  Reduction  Act  is  an 
approach  to  the  problems  of  crime  by 
defendants  released  prior  to  trial  which 
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does  not  rely  on  jailing  criminal  defend- 
ants before  they  are  found  guUt.  It  pro- 
vides to  the  judge  alternative  methods  to 
insure  supervision  and  control  of  danger- 
ous defendants,  it  provides  pretrial  serv- 
ices agencies  with  adequate  resources  to 
make  those  pretrial  controls  effective, 
and    it    insures    that    defendants    are 
brought  to  trial  quickly  enough  that  the 
pretrial  controls  need  be  used  only  for  a 
minimum  time.  Most  important,  by  pre- 
serving the  defendants  right  to  pretrial 
release  in  noncapital  cases,  the  Pretrial 
Crime  Reduction  Act  avoids  the  repug- 
nant, and  probably  unconstitutional,  al- 
ternative of  preventive  detention.  It  thus 
avoids  that  radical  departure  from  our 
traditional    presiunption    of    innocence, 
and  averts  a  likely  confrontation  with 
the  Supreme  Court  by  taking  a  more 
moderate  approach  to  the  problem  of 
pretrial  crime. 

Preventive  detention  Is  undesirable  for 
many  reason:  It  is  an  overreactlon  to  a 
problem  of  which  we  do  not  yet  even 
know  the  full  dimensions;  It  is  probably 
unconstitutional,  which  means  that  ul- 
timately some  other  alternative  must  be 
found  anywav;  it  simply  would  not  work 
as  a  practi(?al  matter  because  it  would 
overload  already  overtaxed  jails  and  cor- 
rectional faculties,  and  because  judges 
would  hesitate  to  use  it;  and  finally,  it  is 
a  simplistic  and  easy  answer  to  a  complex 
and  difficult  problem.  When  we  thirik  of 
the  damage  caused  by  crimes  committed 
by  men  released  prior  to  trial— and  no 
one  really  knows  how  much  of  such  crime 
there  is— preventive  detention  may  sound 
like  an  easy  answer.  But  when  we  con- 
sider the  problem  in  the  light  of  our  tra- 
ditional system  of  criminal  justice— pre- 
simiption    of    innocence,    constitutional 
safeguards    to    Insure    the    defendaiifs 
ability  to  prove  his  Innocence  at  trial, 
guarantee  of  a  trial  by  jury   of  one's 
peers— right  to  counsel,  privilege  against 
self-incrimination— when  we  look  at  pre- 
ventive detention  in  Ught  of  these  con- 
siderations,  then  it  becomes  quite  ob- 
viously a  short  cut  which  will  cancel  out 
all  the  carefully  constructed  safeguards 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  bulit  up 
over  almost  180  years. 

For  years  we  have  starved  the  courts, 
jails,  corrections  systems.  We  have  pro- 
vided   inadequate    manpower    and    re- 
sources to  our  courts,  jails  and  parole 
services — and  now  we  wonder  why  the 
system  does  not  work  the  way  it  should. 
The  answer  is  not  to  cut  corners  on  the 
defendant's  constitutionally  guaranteed 
rights;  It  is  to  b«gin  to  provide  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  make  the  criminal 
justice  system  work  the  way  it  was  in- 
tended to.  My  bill  does  this.  It  estab- 
lishes   a    congressional    mandate     for 
speedy   trials.   It  requires  each   United 
States  district  court  to  inform  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  the  Attorney  General, 
and  Congress  within  1  year  of  the  addi- 
tional authorizations  and  appropriations 
which  it  will  require  to  meet  the  speedy 
trial    requirements    established    in   this 
bill.  At  long  last  Congress  will  have  a 
report  from  the  men  on  the  front  line, 
the  judges,  marshals,  baliffs,  and  defense 
counsels,  prosecutors,  and  parole  super- 
visors, of  what  they  need  to  do  the  job 
we  have  asked  them  to  do. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the  pro- 


posals in  the  Pretrial  Crime  Reduction 
Act  It  is  a  rational,  effective  and  con- 
stitutional way  to  meet  the  problems  of 
crime  by  defendants  released  prior  to 
trial. 

CRIME.  RECIDIVISM,  AND  THE  CORRECTIONS 

SYSTEM 

There  is  no  longer  any  serious  doubt 
that  our  present  methods  of  treatment 
of    convicted    criminal    offenders    have 
contributed  significantly  to  skyrocketing 
crime  rates   Recidivism  rates  are  astro- 
nomically   high.    Many    experts    have 
maintained  that  our  jails  and  prisons 
are  nothing  more  than  training  schools 
for  crime.  As  recently  as  last  week,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  called  on  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
Federal  penal  system  and  to  make  it  a 
model  for  the  Nation.  Before  that  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger  had  made  the 
same  point— perhaps  we  have  paid  too 
much  attention  to  what  happened  to  the 
criminal  defendant  before  he  was  con- 
victed while  neglecting— both  to  his  det- 
riment and  to  our  own— what  happens 
to  him  after  conviction.  In  short,  our 
present  methods  of  treatment  of  con- 
victed offenders  probably  does  more  to 
promote  subsequent  crime  than  it  does 
to  deter  or  prevent  it.  This  is  largely  the 
result  of  failure  to  distinguish  among 
convicted  criminals  and  failure  to  sepa- 
rate the  hardened  criminal  from  first- 
offenders  and  those  capable  of  rehabili- 
tation; in  short,  failure  to  individualize 
treatment. 

But  individualizing  treatment  takes 
resources  and  manpower.  And  here  again 
we  have  starved  our  corrections  systems 
and  then  wondered  why  they  do  not  do 
the  job  of  rehabiUtation  which  we  hoped 
they  would.  The  sad  truth  is  that  many 
institutions  are  not  "correctional '  at  all, 
they  are  "penal"  in  the  most  primitive 
sense  of  the  word.  They  are  facilities  to 
keep  troublesome  citizens  out  of  society's 
way,  not  to  rehabilitate  or  reform  them. 
Until  we  change  our  attitudes  about  the 
function  of  a  corrections  system— and 
provide  the  resources  to  make  Individ- 
ualized, rehabllatory  treatment  possi- 
ble—recidivism will  continue  to  rise. 

CORRECTIONAL    SERVICES   IMPROVEMENT    ACT 

The  second  bUl  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  the  Correctional  Services  Im- 
provement Act,  will  help  to  meet  the 
need  for  improved  correctional  sen'ices 
at  the  Federal  and  State  level.  Again,  I 
have  drawTi  heavily  on  the  Crime  Re- 
duction  Act.    My    proposal    deals   with 
three  broad  aspects  of  the  corrections 
system:   Facihties.  personnel  and  meth- 
ods of  treatment.  I  am  not  wedded  to 
any  of  the  specific  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Hopefully,  the  Justice  Department  will. 
In  light  of  President  Nixon's  recent  in- 
junction to  the  Attorney  General  to  im- 
prove the  Federal  corrections  system,  be 
submitting  comprehensive  reform  pro- 
posals to  Congress.  Recently  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower 
and   Training    made   extensive    recom- 
mendations for  congressional  action  on 
corrections     manpower    which     should 
probably  be  included  in  any  bUl  which 
attempts  to  treat  the  entire  problem  of 
improving  the  corrections  system.  I  wel- 
come all  suggestions  which  will  lead  to 
action. 


IMPROVKD    CORBECTIONAL   FACILmrS 

The  Correctional  Services  Improve- 
ment Act  authorizes  three  separate  but 
related  programs  to  improve  the  individ- 
ualized nature  of  Federal  corrections 
facilities : 

First.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  construct  and  operate  certain 
new  and  modem  types  of  correctional 
centers.  These  would  include  demonstra- 
tion correctional  centers  for  the  commit- 
ment of  persons  sentenced  to  short  terms 
and  persons  on  probation  or  parole;  re- 
pional  youth  correctional  centers;   and 
demonstration  correctional   centers   for 
special   offenders    groups,   such   as   the 
mentally  111,  violent  and  dangerous  of- 
fenders,  and  women.   All  such  centers 
would   provide   educational,   vocational, 
and  recreational  programs,  health  care 
and  counseling,  as  well  as  special  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  the  persons  committed  to  them.  The 
emphasis  would  be  on  a  nonprison  at- 
mosphere. States  would  have  access  to 
the  facilities  on  a  contractual  basis  for 
prisoners  which  they  considered  appro- 
priate  for   commitment  to   them,   and 
once   the   centers  were   operating    they 
would  be  transferred,  subject  to  appro- 
priate conditions,  to  the  States  in  which 
they  are  located. 

Second.  Related  to  the  demonstration 
correctional  centers  constructed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  act  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  to  work  with  ap- 
propriate State  and  local  authorities  to 
develop  minimum  standards  concerning 
the    construction.    operaUcn.    services 
personnel,    training    and    programs    of 
SUte  and  local  jails  and  prisons.  The  At- 
torney General  is  authorized  to  contract 
with     State     and     local     governments 
to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  annual  costs  of 
Implementing   the  minimum  standards. 
The  bill  does  not  require  States  to  abide 
by  the  minimum  standards  set,  but  ii 
encourages  them  to  do  so  and  provides 
incentives,  in  the  form  of  Federal  cost- 
sharlng,   to   insure   that   the  minimum 
standards  agreed  upon  become  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Third.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  commit  prisoners  in  his 
custody  to  confinement  in  residential 
communitv  treatment  centers— so-called 
halfway  houses— where  they  receive 
counseling  and  guidance  during  the 
period  of  transition  between  institu- 
tional life  and  life  in  the  open  commu- 
nity The  pui-pose  is  to  expand  the  pres- 
ent Federal  halfway  house  program  to 
allow  placement  in  them  of  persons  on 
probation,  prisoners  released  on  parole 
and  prisoners  released  by  operation  of 
statutory  good-time  credit. 

U.S.     CORRECTIONS     SERVICE 

One  title  of  the  Correctional  Services 
Improvement  Act  recognizes  that  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  corrections  problem 
is  the  fragmentation  of  our  present  .ef- 
fort Under  the  present  system  probation 
and  parole  are  conducted  as  part  of  the 
court  system,  while  prisons  and  other 
institutional  services  are  the  resporisi- 
bility  of  the  executive  branch.  The  bill 
would  establish  a  U.S.  Corrections  Serv- 
ice. The  Service  would  combine  under  a 
single  direction  the  supervision  of  con- 
victed persons,  irrespective  of  whether 
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they  are  confined  In  an  institution,  free 
in  the  community  on  probation  or  parole, 
or  somewhere  between  complete  conltoe- 
ment  and  complete  freedom — in  halfway 
houses,  for  example.  This  consolidation 
of  responsibility  would  enhance  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  entire  Federal  correc- 
tions process. 

This  title  of  the  bill  would  also  make 
changes  in  the  membership  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Advisory  Corrections 
Council.  The  Council  would  continue  to 
consider  problems  of  treatment  and  cor- 
rection, and  would  also  con.sider  prob- 
lems of  coordination  and  inteRratlon  of 
policy  among  the  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment having  statutory  responsibili- 
ties in  the  corrections  area. 

IMPROVING     METHODS    OF    TREAT.VIF.NT 

Under  pre.sent  law,  unless  the  sentenc- 
ing court  provides  otherwise,  a  Federal 
prisoner  must  serve  at  least  one-third 
of  this  sentence  before  he  is  eliKible  for 
parole.  This  leads  many  prisoners  to  de- 
velop attitudes  of  hopelessness  and  in- 
tractability. It  also  has  adverse  effects 
upon  effort  to  rehabilitate  such  prisoners, 
especially  ^ounger  offenders. 

The  Correctional  Services  Improvement 
Act  would  authorize  the  Board  of  Parole 
in  most  cases  to  release  a  Federal  pris- 
oner at  such  time  as  the  Board  deter- 
mines that  he  has  demonstrated  a 
readiness  for  return  to  the  commimity.  It 
would  not  require  such  early  release, 
but  it  would  provide  a  flexibility  to  the 
Federal  parole  proceduie  which  it  does 
not  now  have  and  which  it  badly  needs. 
The  bill  would  allow  a  judge  to  specify 
that  the  prisoner  could  not  be  eligible  for 
parole  until  he  had  .served  one-third  of 
his  sentence,  but  such  a  .situation  would 
not  be  the  rule  as  it  is  under  present  law. 

The  bill  would  also  change  the  present 
law  governing  time  for  conditional  and 
unconditional  release  of  persons  between 
18  and  26  who  are  sentenced  under  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act.  The  bill  would 
change  the  times  for  conditional  and 
unconditional  release  from  the  present 
4  and  6  years,  respectively,  to  two-thirds 
of  the  statutory  maximum  and  the  statu- 
tory maximum  for  the  offense,  respec- 
tively. This  change  is  made  to  eliminate 
an  inequity  in  the  present  law  which  led 
to  youthful  offenders  being  incarcerated 
for  interstate  transportation  of  .stolen 
motor  vehicles  for  longer  periods  than 
adult  offenders  convicted  ol  the  .same 
crime. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  provide  ;i  proce- 
dure for  civil  cottiniitment  of  persons 
found  not  guilty  af  crimes  by  reason  of 
insaiiity.  Except  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Federal  law  docs  not  now  pro- 
vide for  conunitmeiit  ot  a  per.son  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity  at  the  time 
of  the  offense.  Only  temporary  commit- 
ment and  treatment  oi  a  person  incom- 
petent to  Stand  trial  aie  presently  pro- 
vided for.  Even  if  a  defendant  poses  a 
danger  to  liimself  or  otlieis  because  of 
his  mental  condition  and  has  no  fixed 
place  of  residence  and  no  family,  the  U..S. 
attorney  can  only  request  the  State  to 
institute  civil  commitment  proceedings. 
If  the  State  refuses  to  take  responsibil- 
ity, the  man  goes  free.  The  bill  woulci  re- 
quire the  U.S.  attorney  to  initiate  com- 


mitment proceedings  whenever  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  person 
foimd  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity 
represents  a  danger  to  himself  or  to 
others,  and  provides  procedures  with  ap- 
propriate safeguards  for  such  civil  com- 
mitment. The  defendants  rights  to  be 
present,  cross-examine  witnesses,  testify, 
and  be  represented  by  counsel  even  if 
indigent  are  all  preserved,  as  is  his  right 
to  test  the  validity  of  his  confinement  by 
habeas  corpus. 

THE  Nir.u  rnn   \rrinN  now 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  crisi.s  in  law 
nnd  order  in  America,  but  it  exists  not 
because  tiie  courts  are  coddling  criminals 
or  becau.se  the  Supreme  Court  is  releas- 
ing guilty  defendants  on  technicalities." 
Tlie  real  crisis  in  law  and  order  in  Amer- 
ica is  in  the  inadequate  personnel  and 
resources  which  we  have  provided  to 
courts,  t»  correction  institutions,  and  to 
the  entire  criminal  justice  system — 
judges,  marshals,  parole  and  probation 
supervisors,  wardens,  rehabilitation  per- 
sonnel for  jails  and  prisons,  and  imagina- 
tive responses  to  the  challenges  of  reha- 
bilitation and  reform.  This  is  where  the 
need  for  action  is,  and  the  need  is  now. 
I  believe  that  the  bills  which  I  have  in- 
troduced today  provide  a  good  start  on 
a  comprehensive  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  a  starved  criminal  justice  system 
which  has  not  been  allowed  to  grow  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding  society. 
I  invite  other  Members  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  these  bills.  They  provide  an 
opportunity  to  do  something — something 
meaningful  and  effective — for  our  con- 
stituents about  the  problem  of  crime  in 
America.  There  are  no  shortcut  answers 
to  the  problems  of  operating  a  fair  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice.  That  task  takes 
men.  it  takes  money,  and  it  takes  legis- 
lative initiatives.  These  bills  point  the 
way.  They  can  be  improved  as  I  hope 
they  will  be.  But  we  must  start  now. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  fol- 
lows : 

SeciIms'-bv-Section     AtiM.rsia    ok     Prftrial 
Crime    Reduction    Act 

title  i  — speedt  trials 

Adds  the  foUowlng  new  sections  lo  title 
IH.  U.SC- 

Seci.on  3161 ;  Requires  that  the  trial  of  any 
defendant  charged  with  an  ofTense  ag.Tlnst 
the  United  States  shiUl  be  commenced  with- 
in 120  days,  or  in  the  case  of  a  defendant 
charged  with  a  crime  of  violence  within  60 
days,  and  provides  a  formula  for  determining 
the  period  of  delay.  The  following  periods 
are  excluded  in  computing  time: 

( 1 1  delays  necessary  lo  protect  the  de- 
feiulaut's  rlRhts  las  for  interlocutory  ap- 
pe.\!s.  sanity  heiirlncs.  etc.) ; 

i2i    delays  at  the  defendants   request; 

(3)  reason.ible  delays  because  of  dismissal 
and  rein.stiiutlon  oi  the  .-ivut  or  because  of 
Joinder  of  the  defendant's  case  v^ith  that  of 
another  v. hen  there  is  good  cause  for  not 
granting  a  severance  (in  nil  other  cases  a 
severance  must  be  ^'ranted) ; 

(4)  one  del.iy  not  to  exceed  60  days  granted 
at  the  request  of  the  U  S.  Attorney  upon  good 
cause  .md  special  circumstances  shown. 

tiectlou  3162:  Sanctions- 
la  I     Provides    that    wlien    defendant    or 
counsel  fails  to  proceed  to  trial  on  a  specitied 
date    without    juslltication.    either    may    be 
punished  for  criminal  contempt. 

(b)  Provides  that  when  a  defendant  is  not 
brought  to  trial  within  the  time  llinits  speci- 
fied   above,   the    Information   or   Indictment 


shall  be  dismissed  and  subsequent  prosecu- 
tion forever  barred. 

Section  3163:  Effective  Dat«s — 

(a)  Provides  that  the  time  limits  in  sec- 
tion 3iei(a)  shall  apply  to  all  defendants 
charged  with  ( 1 )  crimes  of  violence  or 
( 2 )  other  crimes  when  the  defendant  has 
been  continuously  in  custody  beginning  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 

lb)  Provides  that  the  time  limits  In  sec- 
tion 3161  la)  shall  apply  to  all  other  offenses 
I  except  violations  of  the  antitrust,  securities 
or  tax  laws)  beginning  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Section  3164:    District  Plans-- 

I  a)  Requires  each  United  States  district 
court  to  submit  a  plan  for  trial  or  other 
disposition  of  otTenses  within  the  time  llmlt-s 
spe(  ifled  above  not  later  than  one  year  after 
enuctment  of  this  Act 

ibi  Allows  a  district  court  to  request,  and 
the  Judicial  Conference  to  approve,  suspen- 
sions or  extensions  of  the  above  time  limits. 
The  requests,  a  copy  of  which  must  be  sent 
to  the  Attorney  General,  must  specify  the 
neceeasry  authorizations  and  appropriations 
for  additional  judges,  prosecutors,  probations 
olBcera.  full-time  defense  counsel,  support- 
ing personnel  and  other  resources  without 
which  full  compliance  with  the  time  limits 
cannot  be  achieved. 

(CI  Instructs  the  Judicial  Conference  to 
recommend  within  eighteen  months  ( 1 )  the 
districts  in  which  lime  limits  sp>eclfled  above 
should  be  suspended  or  extended,  and  (2) 
legislative  proposals  for  appropriations  nec- 
essary \-()  achieve  full  compliance  with  such 
limits, 

TITLE  II — HAIL  REFORM  ACT  COMMONITY  PRO- 
TECTION amendments;  pretrial  services 
AGENCIES 

Section  201:  Provides  that  when  a  person 
accused  of  a  crime  of  violence,  who  has 
previously  been  convicted  of  such  a  crime, 
presents  a  substantial  danger  to  the  com- 
munity, In  addition  to  the  conditions  on 
pretrial  release  which  may  already  he  im- 
posed under  the  Ball  Reform  Act  the  Judge 
may  1 1 1  place  the  accused  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  United  States  marshal  or  other 
person  during  the  period  of  his  pretrial  re- 
lease, or  |2)  impose  such  other  conditions 
on  his  release,  except  financial,  as  will  rea- 
sonably assure  the  safety  ot  the  community 

Section  202.  Provides  that  If  a  person  is 
convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence  which  wa.j 
committed  while  he  was  on  release  under  this 
title  or  while  awaiting  sentence,  pending  ap- 
peal or  certiorari,  or  prior  to  commencement 
of  serving  a  sentence,  an  additional  sentence 
of  up  to  three  yeiirs  may  be  Imposed  for  such 
crime 

Section  203:  Establishes  on  a  demonstra- 
tion basis  in  live  Judicial  districts  and  In  the 
District  ot  Columbia  pretrial  .services  agen- 
cies to  maintain  elleclive  supervision  and 
control  over  delendants  released  under  this 
title. 

Provides  lor  the  appointment  ot  directors 
of  preirKil  services  agencies  and  other  em- 
ployees. 

Defines  the  iuncnons  of  pretrial  services 
agencies  including:  prepar.ition  of  reports  on 
eligibility  for  pretrial  release,  supervision  oi 
delendants  released  prior  to  trial,  esiabli.'-h- 
ment  of  halfway  houses,  addict  and  alcoholic 
treatment  centers,  and  counselling  serv.ces 
The  agencies  would  also  inform  the  court  ol 
\  lolations  of  pretrial  release  conditions.  ;)s.sk-' 
delendants  to  find  employment  or  medical 
serviceti,  and  prepare  pretrial  detention  re- 
ports. 

Requires  annual  reports  to  Congress  on  tlic 
operation  and  ellojtivene.ss  of  pretrial  serv- 
ices ageuciea. 

Sections  204-206:  Technical  amendments, 
definitions,  and  authorlza.tion  ot  $2,000,000 
over  live  >ears  to  carry  out  the  above  pro- 
gram. 
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FAIRNESS   IN   REPORTING  THE 
NEWS 

(Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  asked  and  was 
piven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  propaganda  technique.  First 
you  distort  an  issue  and  then  you  pro- 
ceed to  address  yourself  to  your  own  dis- 
tortion. This  technique  unforttmately  is 
difficult  to  deal  with  when  it  is  used  in 
unison  by  individuals  who  may  be  the 
sole  source  of  information  for  a  large 
segment  of  the  population  with  no  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
impression  conveyed.  This,  fortunately, 
is  not  the  case  with  the  Vice  President's 
speech  calling  for  fairness  in  reporting 
the  news.  Millions  of  Americans  listened 
to  the  speech  carried  on  all  the  net- 
works. Those  Ameincans  know  that  he 
did  not  call  for  Government  censorship 
of  the  news  media,  and  yet  we  have 
been  listening  the  last  few  days  to  spir- 
ited discussions  of  the  evils  of  Govern- 
ment censorship  as  advocated  by  the 
Vice  President.  What  the  Vice  President 
did  call  for  was  the  same  degree  of  fair- 
ness for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  that  we  have  witnessed  for  the 
leaders  of  the  mobilization  in  Washing- 
ton this  past  weekend.  Over  and  over  it 
has  been  pointed  out  with  scrupulous 
fairness  that  the  several  thousand  rock 
throwers  at  Dupont  Circle  represented 
only  a  fringe  element,  and  that  the 
"crazy  kids"  who  broke  windows,  set 
fires,  looted,  and  so  forth  are  after  all 
only  a  small  minority,  as  are  those  who 
waved  Vietcong  flags.  If  the  networks 
can  be  prompted  to  bend  over  backward 
to  say  a  few  kind  words  about  the  police 
who  were  hurt  in  the  melee,  as  they  have, 
surely  they  can  be  prompted  to  mix  in 
among  the  critics  of  known  hostility  to 
the  President,  a  proportion  who  will  be, 
if  not  friendly  to  him,  at  least  unbiased. 

I  recall  a  report  some  time  ago  by  one 
commentator  with  a  well-deserved  repu- 
tation for  objectivity,  which  revealed  dis- 
turbing ignorance  of  the  effect  of  a 
casual  word  on  nationwide  television.  A 
constituent  wrote  to  me  concerning  the 
commenator's  report  of  an  incident  in- 
volving Army  regulations.  The  commen- 
tator attested  personally  to  the  veracity 
of  the  story,  but  would  not  divulge  the 
name  of  his  informant,  nor  any  details 
which  would  enable  the  Army  to  provide 
a  specific  reply.  My  constituent  wrote: 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  more  in- 
formation on  this  story  so  I  can  inform  my 
voting  friends  of  the  completely  stupid  reg- 
ulations our  US    Army  adheres  to. 

In  response  to  a  personal  letter  the 
commentator  replied : 

I'm  surprised  at  the  fuss  about  that  Imle 
bro.idcast  story. 

If  the  Vice  President's  speech  does 
nothing  more  that  make  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  take  a  critical  look  at  itself 
and  become  aware  of  the  responsibility 
which  accompanies  power,  something  will 
have  been  gained. 


VICE    PRESIDENT    AGNEW'S    COM- 
MENTS ON  NEWS  POLLUTION 
(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  laud  Vice  President  Agnew 
for  his  straig.itforward  comments  on 
the  news  pollution  that  has  been  spewed 
at  the  American  people  under  the  guise 
of  news  analysis.  The  surprising  aspect 
was  that  he  received  a  response  from  the 
presidents  of  the  national  networks,  who 
tried  to  peal  freedom  of  speech  and  pub- 
lic's right  to  know. 

For  years,  the  American  people  have 
been  conscious  that  the  major  networks 
were  using  their  mass  communications 
powers  to  influence  styles,  morals,  liter- 
ary work,  and  politics.  The  American 
people  rre  also  becoming  more  and  more 
aware  that  for  the  most  part  the  net- 
works have  taken  positions  consistently 
against  everything  that  is  sacred  and 
culturally  important  to  our  people. 

It  is  totally  dishonest  for  the  authors 
of  these  attempts  to  control  the  minds  of 
America  to  now  claim  sanctuary  in  free- 
dom of  speech  and  raise  the  bugaboo  of 
Federal  censorship.  Individual  Ameri- 
cans have  many  times  felt  the  frustration 
of  censorship  imposed  by  the  communi- 
cations czars  as  their  paid  performing 
analysts  parrot  whatever  line  the  opin- 
ionmakers  choose  to  call  news;  promote 
their  own  "good  guys"  and  berate  the 
"bad  guys"  to  their  way  of  thinking:  sit 
in  judgment  over  America,  making  pro- 
nouncements of  what  is  wrong  and  ad- 
vancing their  notions  for  remedy. 

Free  speech  and  free  press  cannot  be 
twisted  to  legalize  a  monopoly  under  the 
control  of  the  owners  of  the  media  to  im- 
pose mental  conditioning  for  programing 
consistent  with  predetermined  goals. 
Free  press  and  free  speech  belong  to  the 
people.  They  were  intended  to  guarantee 
to  the  people  the  right  to  have  honest 
information  by  full  and  impartial  dis- 
cussion and  reporting. 

Would  Americans  stand  still  for  con- 
trol of  the  air  we  breathe  or  the  water 
we  drink  by  a  self-serving  monopoly? 
Why  then  their  information  sources? 

Consistent  with  Mr.  Agnew's  report,  it 
would  appear  that  an  investigation  of 
the  interlocking  ownership  of  these  na- 
tional news  services  and  consideration  of 
possible  antitrust  action  is  appropriate. 
I  join  with  millions  of  Americans  in 
warning  against  the  dangerous  news 
conglomerates. 

An  example  of  young  .American  people 
catching  on  is  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Tampa  Tribune  of  November  10,  1969, 
which  I  include  following  my  remarks: 
Press  Ignores  Patriotic  Acts 
Palm  Harbor  — May  1  say  som3thing  on  be- 
li.\lf  of  us  young  people  who  didn't  take  part 
in  tlie  nioraiorium? 

I'm  talking  about  the  young  adults  who 
are  not  hippies,  btit  are  mature  and  responsi- 
ble and  take  an  active  interest  in  their  coun- 
try. However,  even  though  we  are  in  the  ma- 
jority, we  never  make  the  news  headlines. 
We  realize  tliai  it's  a  mess  over  m  Vietnam, 
and  we  don't  like  the  idea  of  cur  friends  get- 
ting wounded  and  killed  over  there  any  more 
than  anyone  else.  However,  we  also  realize 
that  being  a  leader  of  nations  and  being  con- 
cerned with  world  peace  there  are  rislty  re- 
sponsibilities that  go  along  with  it. 

What's  vitally  Important  is  that  \vc  know 
that  we  must  back  up  our  boys  in  Vietnam 
if  anything,  for  their  niorale.  Tliese  anti- 
American   riots   give   the   Nortii   Vietnamese 


even  more  incentive  to  kill  the  Americans,  as 
they  know  that  U  the  Americans  do  not  sup- 
port their  troops,  the  troops  will  lose  some 
of  their  initiative  to  fight.  Therefore,  we  are 
playing  right  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

The  Communists  said  that  they  are  going 
to  overthrow  us  by  undermining  us  and  they 
are  succeeding.  The  ironic  part  of  It  is  that 
they  are  succeeding  through  the  SDS  and 
other  such  organizations  because  of  our  own 
democratic  process  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  assembly.  The  SEfi  say  that  they 
want  peace  In  Vietnam — so  does  everyone 
else.  They  also  say  that  they  want  to  over- 
throw the  American  ■■imperl.'>llstlc"  govern- 
ment Does  that  sound  like  the  kind  of  peace 
Americans  want,  or  the  kind  of  peace  the 
Communists  want? 

What's  even  sadder  Is  the  fact  that  there 
was  little  or  nothing  mentioned  in  the  news 
media  about  the  students  at  the  Junior  Col- 
lege .ind  at  other  schools  who  participated  in 
a  program  on  moratorium  day  backing  our 

country. 

Because  of  freedom  of  the  press,  the  SDS  is 
able  to  obtain  a  tremendous  amount  of  pub- 
licity, "yet,  there  was  little  or  no  word  written 
about  the  students  who  went  to  school  in 
suits,  wearing  an  arm  banner  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  thus  showing  their  support  of  our 
countrv  and  Its  policies.  Instead  of  demoral- 
izing it.  Another  point,  the  news  media 
quoted  some  Vietnam  veterans  s.iylng  why 
we  shouldn't  be  in  Vietnam  However,  every 
Vietnam  veteran  with  whom  I  have  talked 
didn't -like  being  over  there,  but  they  all 
realize  that  there  is  a  need  for  us  to  be  there. 
Why  weren't  the  veterans  with  this  point  of 
view  quoted? 

The  same  thing  happened  in  1968.  when 
hundreds  of  Junior  college  students  held  a 
mock  Republican  convention  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  campus.  One  boy  stood  up  and, 
started  saying  how  we  should  pull  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  What  an  imperialistic  government 
we  have.  etc.  He  was  literally  booed  out  of 
the  auditorium.  There  were  newspaper  and 
television  reporters  at  the  convention,  but  no 
one  heard  about  that  patriotic  incident  Why 
wasn't  it  mentioned?  Was  it  left  out  because 
it  was  considered  good  news?  Isn't  it  the 
pre.ss'  responsibility  to  give  equal  amount  of 
publicity  to  the  otiier  side  of  the  story? 

Marcia  Ricks  i  age  20) . 


MAJORITY   OF   AMERICANS   WEARY 
OF  POLICY  OF  NO -WIN  WARS 

(Mr.  CAFFERY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. )  * 

Mr.  CAFFERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  weary  of  our  policy  of  no-win 
wars  whether  they  be  in  Korea.  Vietnam, 
or  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  By  not  using  our 
full  power  in  these  conflicts,  we  have  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  gather  the  contempt 
of  a  good  part  of  the  world  of  nations, 
and  we  have  invited  constant  conflict 
and  revolution  across  the  globe. 

We  have  been  trying  to  avoid  a  face- 
to-face  confrontation  with  Russia  and  a 
third  world  war  ever  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  We  have  trimmed 
and  paltered  and  we  have  walked  round 
and  roimd  the  issue.  As  Shakespeare  said, 
we  have  been  "sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
ca.st  of  thought." 

During  the  last  25  years,  we  have  spent 
SI. 5  trillion  on  defense.  The  results 
have  been  frustration  and  stagnation  in 
Korea,  hiuniliation  and  defeat  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  and  now  the  longest  war  m 
our  history  in  Vietnam  continues  even 
though  our  leaders  long  ago  disavowed 
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any  intention  of  sustaining  a  military 
victory. 

Since  1945.  our  casualties  have  been  in 
excess  of  70,000  deaths  and  over  300,000 
wounded.  Over  20  million  Americans 
have  served  in  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
average  length  of  service  is  3.5  years,  so 
we  can  say  that  a  total  of  70  million 
man-years,  prime  years,  I  might  add, 
liave  been  invested  in  defense  since 
World  War  II.  This  is  the  equivalent  to 
a  million  lifetimes  spent  in  tiie  armed 
services. 

We  have  .spent  $1.5  trillion. 

We  have  .spent  1  million  lifetimes. 

We  have  sustained  over  300,000 
wounded  in  battle. 

We  liave  suffered  over  70,000  deaths  in 
battle. 

And  for  what? 

We  were  humiliated  in  Korea. 

We  were  humiliated  at  tlic  Bay  of  Pigs. 

We  are  being  humiliated  in  Vietnam. 

During  this  period,  we  have  watched 
tlie  Communists  take  over  Yugoslavia, 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, North  Korea,  the  Magyar  Repub- 
lic. China,  East  Germany,  Poland,  North 
Vietnam,  and  Cuba. 

We  have  watched  our  prestige  decline 
steadily  for  25  years. 

We  have  known  no  peace. 

We  have  suffered  and  died  and  have 
known  no  victory. 

Now  many  of  our  own  youth  are 
marching  in  protest  across  the  Nation. 
Is  it  surprising  that  they  do?  Anyone 
below  the  age  of  25  has  never  seen  our 
Nation  do  anything  but  lose  wars. 

Those  who  protest  the  war  in  Vietnam 
are  well  publicized.  It  is  my  belief,  how- 
ever, that  the  heart  of  America  is  rep- 
resented by  a  group  far  larger  than 
those  who  protest  the  war  and  seek  im- 
mediate withdrawal.  This  is  a  largely 
silent  group  made  up  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  heartsick  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  our  mighty  Armed  Forces  being 
hamstrung,  until  this  Nation  is  about  to 
be  humiliated  once  more  in  warfare  by  a 
small  backward  nation. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  liave  witnessed  and 
without  doubt  will  witness  in  the  fu- 
ture a  great  outpouring  of  protest  at  our 
continued  presence  in  Vietnam.  But  let 
me  suggest  that  if  those  who  are  dis- 
mayed by  our  policy  of  no-win  wars  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam  should  ever  decide  to 
take  to  the  streets  in  protest,  we  would 
see  the  most  massive  demonstration  in 
our  histoi-y  and  it  would  not  merely  con- 
centrate in  our  cities  and  in  the  North- 
east. It  would  swell  forth  from  every 
city,  town,  village,  and  hamlet  across  this 
Nation. 

I  strongly  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  just  peace  in  Vietnam.  But  should  his 
efforts  fail  and  should  the  leaders  in 
Hanoi  continue  to  refuse  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith,  I  think  a  new  course  of  ac- 
tion will  be  called  for. 

That  course  of  action  should  not  be 
immediate  withdrawal.  It  .should  instead 
lie  a  renewed  commitment  to  victory  by 
our  Armed  Forces. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  in  the  next 
few  months  we  will  .see  a  stirring  in  this 
counti-y  of  those  millions  who  fervently 
believe  that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
victory. 


Thus  far,  we  have  been  olTered  two 
choices  in  Vietnam.  Choice  No.  1 — accept 
defeat  or  a  stalemate  and  pull  out  im- 
mediately. Choice  No.  2 — accept  defeat 
or  a  stalemate  and  pull  out  gradually. 

The  American  people  have  never  been 
offered  the  choice  of  victory. 

I  say  it  is  time  we  return  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  victory  for  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  the  foe  or  the  struggle.  The 
agony  of  watching  our  young  men  com- 
mit their  lives  and  tbcir  total  future  to 
battle,  while  we  commit  only  a  small  part 
of  our  Nation's  total  jjowcr  to  the  con- 
test is  destroying  this  Nation's  will  to  de- 
fend itself. 

In  the  past,  it  was  an  honor  to  serve 
one's  Nation.  Young  men  willingly  left 
their  schools,  their  jobs,  and  their  fam- 
ilies to  fight  and  die  on  the  beaches  of 
Normandy  or  I  wo  Jima. 

During  World  War  II.  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation gladly  rationed  itself  in  order  to 
supix)rt  the  war  effort. 

Today  the  cry  is  for  less  defense 
spending  and  more  butter  at  home. 

Today  there  are  many  who  question 
not  only  our  obligation  to  defend  our- 
selves and  the  free  world,  but  whether 
we  should  bear  arms  at  all.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  our  Nation  is  going  through 
a  vast  rethinking  and  reevaluation  of  our 
military  obligations.  The  outcome  might 
result  .n  an  improved  and  more  useful 
defense  effort,  or  it  might  lead  to  a 
mounting  tide  of  critici.sm  against  the 
Military  Elstablishment  that  could  revive 
the  isolationism  and  pacificism  that  led 
to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Is  another  Pearl  Harbor  possible? 

I  will  answer  that  question  with  three 
more  questions: 

Are  leaders  in  Red  China  nny  less  pow- 
er hungry  than  the  Japanese  leaders 
were  In  the  late  1930's? 

Is  Fidel  Castro,  the  Hitler  of  Havana, 
any  more  rational  or  any  less  an  ego- 
maniac than  his  German  predecessor 
was  in  1939? 

Is  worldwide  communism  any  less  ded- 
icated to  the  destruction  of  democracy 
and  free  enterprise  than  were  the  sup- 
posed supermen  of  the  Nazi  Party  in 
Germany? 

To  me  the  answer  is  clear.  Nothing 
has  changed.  The  price  of  liberty  is  still 
eternal  vigilance.  We  miist  maintain  our 
military  might.  Since  being  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  liave  consistently  voted  for  every 
military  appropriation  and  every  meas- 
ure which  would  support  our  Armed 
Forces.  But  1  have  watched  with  dismay 
as  our  Nation  seemed  to  lose  its  will  and 
sense  of  direction.  There  is  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  our  role  in  the 
world.  To  judge  from  the  peace  marches 
you  would  think  our  people  desired  to 
retreat  from  responsibilities  and  stay  at 
home,  hoping  the  world  will  take  care 
of  itself  and  that  no  harm  will  come  to 
us.  But  that  is  not  the  true  mood  in  the 
Nation. 

I  submit  that  it  is  not  war  weariness, 
not  fear  of  the  nuclear  bomb,  and  not 
the  rebellion  of  the  young  that  is  caus- 
ing today's  dissension.  The  real  reason  is 
that  the  American  people  are  dissatisfied 
witli  the  results  of  our  foreign  policy, 
especially  as  pertains  to  our  national 
defense. 

We  are  a  nation  tliat  demands  results. 
We  do  not  mind  paying  the  bill  or  mak- 


ing the  sacrifice,  but  we  want  success  as 
a  result. 

Take  for  instance,  American  busine.'is. 
No  one  really  complains  about  the  sales- 
man's expense  account  as  long  as  he 
brings  in  the  sales.  Or  in  sports,  no  one 
complains  about  liow  tough  the  football 
coach  is  as  long  as  he  is  winning. 

But  let  sales  drop  or  the  football  team 
lose  and  you  will  hoar  a  chorus  of  com- 
plaints— a  chorus  very  much  like  the 
antimilitary  chorus  we  hear  today. 

The  American  tradition  is  a  tradition 
of  success.  This  Nation  rose  to  greatness 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  because  we  be- 
lieve in  getting  results.  I  say  it  is  time 
to  get  results  on  the  battlefield  and  suc- 
cess in  our  foreign  policy.  This  is  what 
the  people  of  our  Nation  are  really  seek- 
ing— not  retreat  or  defeat. 

I  believe  there  has  been  a  great  mis- 
reading of  the  American  mood.  When 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  scored  so  well 
in  the  New  Hampshire  primary  against 
President  Johnson  it  was  trvunpeted  far 
and  wide  as  a  repudiation  of  Johnson's 
handling  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  as  a 
victory  for  those  who  wanted  out  of  that 
war.  Recently  a  study  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Michigan  showed  that  for 
every  one  voter  in  New  Hampshire  who 
voted  against  Johnson  because  they 
wanted  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam,  there 
were  three  voters  who  opposed  Johnson 
because  he  refused  to  go  all  out  for  vic- 
tory. 

If  we  look  back  at  the  shifts  in  power 
in  this  Nation  since  1945,  we  will  see  that 
the  major  reason  for  change  has  been 
dissatisfaction  with  our  foreign  poUcy 
and  military  ventures. 

Eisenhower  replaced  the  Democrats  in 
the  White  House  when  a  nation,  weary 
of  the  no-win,  no-end  war  In  Korea,  de- 
manded someone  who  would  bring  the 
boys  back  home.  No  one  demanded  a  re- 
turn of  the  troops  while  we  were  pursu- 
ing the  enemy.  It  was  only  when  we 
stopped  and  gave  the  enemy  sanctuary 
that  we  became  disenchanted  with  win- 
ning that  war. 

In  1960,  Jack  Kennedy  replaced  the 
Republicans  in  the  White  House  using 
the  theme  that  our  prestige  abroad  had 
fallen  drastically  under  the  Republicans. 
He  said  he  would  rebuild  our  stature  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  our  Nation  re- 
sponded and  made  him  our  President. 

Later,  in  1967.  1  year  before  he  an- 
nounced he  would  not  seek  reelection. 
President  Johnson  seemed  an  unbeatable 
foe  for  anyone  seeking  the  White  House. 
Now,  he  is  out.  and  the  Republicans  are 
In  power  there. 

Was  it  because  our  Nation  was  weary 
of  defending  freedom  and  wanted  no 
more  of  war  that  brought  about  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  decision  not  to  run,  or 
was  it  because  our  Nation  refused  to 
support  him  further  in  a  struggle  our 
leaders  refused  to  win? 

In  1952,  did  our  Nation  replace  the 
Democrats  with  Republicans  because 
they  had  had  enough  in  Korea,  or  was 
it  because  they  were  unwilling  to  send 
our  boys  into  battle  with  an  enemy  that 
was  allowed  to  hide  behind  the  Yalu 
River  whenever  the  action  got  too  hot? 

In  1960,  did  a  narrow  margin  in  a 
clo.se  election  indicate  we  wanted  to  with- 
draw from  a  position  of  world  respect 
and  power,  or  did  it  indicate  that  our 
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people  were  tired  of  our  prestige  drop- 
ping and  wanted  a  young  idealistic  leader 
who  could  restore  our  image  as  a  holder 
and  defender  of  the  torch  of  freedom? 

Does  the  drift  in  policy  over  the  last 
8  agonizing  years  in  Vietnam  indicate  we 
no  longer  have  the  will  to  oppose  the 
Communists  except  on  our  own  shores 
or  does  it  mean  that  we  have  not  been 
given  the  choice  of  victory? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will  be 
debated  for  years. 

As  for  me.  I  feel  the  answer  is  stri<cing- 
ly  apparent  now.  Our  Nation  is  not  weary 
of  v\ar — we  are  weary  of  defeat. 

Our  Nation  is  not  weary  of  responsi- 
bility abroad— we  are  weary  of  retreat. 
Our  Nation  is  not  indecisive  as  to  its 
course  in  Vietnam— we  merely  refuse  to 
choose  between  defeat  now  and  deleat 
next  year. 

I  say  the  time  has  come  to  speak  again 
of  victory. 

I  say  it  is  time  to  speak  about  the 
spread  of  democracy  around  the  world. 

I  say  it  is  time  to  demonstrate  not  our 
weakness,  but  our  strength— not  our  di- 
vision but  our  unity— not  our  ability  to 
negotiate,  but  our  determination  to  de- 
fend our  freedom. 

Our  Nation  has  never  been  mightier, 
or  its  people  more  willing  to  deal  with  a 
changing  world.  The  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  want  to  have  confidence,  faith,  and 
hope  Thev  want  to  be  united.  We  are 
at  one  of  the  decisive  turning  points  in 
the  historv  of  humanity.  We  are  rushing 
through  davs  of  incredible  accomplish- 
ments, of  glory  and  of  tragedy.  The  new 
worid  we  live  in  is  unbelievably  chal- 
lenging, and  it  demands  leadership  with 
the  courage  to  make  needed  changes  and 
to  dare  to  give  us  victory. 

Or  as  President  Kennedy,  a  leader 
who  fell  in  the  service  of  his  country 
stated: 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world  only  a  few 
generations  hav«  been  granted  the  role  ol 
defending  freedom  in  Us  hour  of  maximum 
danger.  I  do  not  shirk  from  this  responsi- 
bility— I  welcome  it. 

I  believe  there  are  still  those  who  wel- 
come the  honor  of  defending  freedom 
and  who  are  ready  to  get  on  with  the 
job  our  Founding  Fathers  started  almost 
two  centuries  ago. 

Thus  far,  they  have  been  patient  and 
enduring  while  our  leaders  have  ignored 
them. 

Now  they  are  beginning  to  stir.  The 
rumble  of  forces  of  greatness  that  have 
been  held  in  check  since  1945  are  begin- 
ning to  be  heard  from  all  corners  of  the 
land. 

I  hear  the  winds  of  freedom  and  honor 
and  glory  gathering  across  this  Nation. 
Let  the  leaders  in  Hanoi,  Peking,  and 
Moscow  listen  well.  The  leaders  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan  ignored  those  winds 
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of  our  people  is  running  short  and  they 
had  better  harken  to  the  distant  sounds 
of  an  approaching  storm— a  storm  born 
in  the  frustration  of  Korea,  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and  the  agony 
of  Vietnam.  And  let  each  of  us  here  know 
that  out  there,  across  this  Nation,  the 
American  people  are  waiting. 

They  are  waiting  for  a  return  from 

fear.  ,  ,,    ,,, 

They    are    waiting    for    the    can    lor 

victory.  ,,  ,. 

They  are  waiting  for  this  Nation  to 
once  more  pick  up  the  torch  of  freedom 
and  spread  its  light  throughout  the  world. 

NATIONAL  GUARD  ACTIVITIES  DUR- 
ING   PEACE   DEMONSTRATION    IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     'Mr, 
Price  of  Illinois* .  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Montgomery  I  is  recognizea 
for  60  minutes. 

(Mr  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ' 
Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tnis 
past  weekend,  I  had  the  oppcrtumty  and 
the  duty  to  attend  National  Guard  dnl 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard— I  might  say  in  a  nonpay  status. 
I  was  actually  with  this  National  ^uard 
unit  for  2  days,  for  most  of  the  night 
Friday  night,  during  Saturday,  and  for 
part  of  Saturday  night.  I  would  like  to 
relate  some  of  my  experiences  of  this  last 
weekend  for  the  Members  and  give  some 
or  mv  opinions,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
the  comments  of  any  of  my  colleagues  at 

anytime.  ^.      .         xt„ 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Guard  had  the  mission  of  support- 
ing the  MetropoUtan  Police  Department 
and  of  protecting  life  and  property  dur- 
ing the  demonstrations.  The  National 
Guardsmen  Friday  night,  both  Air  and 

by     Captain 


The  171st  National  Guard  MP  battal- 
ion was  moved  Friday  night  at  U  o  clock 
by  the  orders  of  General  Southward  into 
the  new  Federal  Building  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  back  of  the  Blair  House. 

This  batUlion.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  des- 
ignated as  a  reaction  lorce.  to  be  used 
anvwhere  the  city  requested.  This  bat- 
talion could  be  sent  in  5  minutes  lo 
the  area  of  the  White  House,  to  DuPont 
Circle  or  to  the  Embassy  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  help  support  the  police  and  to 

^keep  order.  i.v,  !-„„ 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  go  with  Gen- 
eral Southward  Friday  night.  He  let  me 
nde  with  him  down  to  the  command 
headquarters  which  is  located  in  the  city 
District  Building.  The  command  head- 
quarters was  called  Mayor  Washington  s 
command  post.  General  Southward  left 
me  at  the  command  post  downtown, 
and  I  obser\-ed  the  city  command  i^cst 
operating  for  approximately  5  hours. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were 
three  main  reasons  why  there  was  not 
more   violence    during    the    cemon.'^tra- 

tions.  ,,  „ 

First  Mavor  Washington  maae  the 
1  ight  decision  Friday  night  by  not  order- 
ing a  curfew.  Some  of  the  city  officials 
had  advised  Mayor  Washington  that  .t 
would  become  imperative  Friday  night  to 
have  a  curfew  to  bring  order  back  to  the 
area  around  the  Embassy  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  also  DuPont  Circle.  I  observed 
that  Mavor  Washington  felt  that  pos- 
sibly the  curfew  was  not  the  answer.  He 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  have  a  curfew. 
I  agree  with  him.  I  believe  it  was  the 
right  decision,  and  to  decide  otherwise 
could  have  perhaps  caused  a  -blooriy 
mess"  the  next  day. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  not  call- 
ing for  a  curfew,  in  mv  ooinion.  was  that 
you  had  thousands  of  young  people  on 
the  streets  this  last  Friday  night.  If  you 
were  to  call  a  curfew,  they  had  no  place 
to  go  So  you  could  not  pet  them  off  the 
streets,  anyway.  It  would  have  been  hard 
to  enforce.  I  think  this  was  one  of  the 


Army,     were     sworn     in       -  „  ,. 


arrest  and  to  stop  lawbreakers. 

Trouble  broke  out  Friday  night  around 
9  o'clock  near  DuPont  Circle  and  the 
Embassy  of  South  Vietnam. 

Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson  requested 
that  guardsmen  help  in  this  area.  Maj. 
Gen  Charles  Southward,  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  District  of  Columbia  Guard, 
sent  two  companies  of  the  163d  MP  bat- 
talion to  the  scene  to  help  police  I  might 
say  that  these  units  moved  out  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  Armory  and  moved 


few  Friday  night,  you  did  not  have  a 
mean  and  ugly  crowd  all  day  Saturaay. 
Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  District  of 
Columbia  National  Guard  was  strategi- 
cally located  throughout  the  town,  which 
enabled  the  deployment  of  these  units 
anvwhere  that  they  were  needed.  Friday 
night  it  did  take  a  little  lime  to  move 
these  National  Guard  units  down  to  the 
area  of  the  trouble.  But  later  on  Friday 
night  the  Guard  units  were  placed  strate- 
gically throughout  the  city  and  wherever 
they    were    needed    they    were    quickly 


10:30  Friday  night. 
I  might  say,  previous  plans  had  been 
manv   and  Japan  ignorea  tnu^c   «...v.o     set  up  for  guardsmen  to  take  the  place 
Kughout  the  ^930  s.  In  the  1940's  they     of  policemen  during  the  weekend  wo  k 
relped  that  wind  and  saw  the  United     mg  at  the  six  police  dis^tricts  a  oundj^he 


into  the  vicinity  of  DuPont  Circle  and     --     -^^^  of  ThV  Federal  buildings  and 


states,  a  nation  which  seemed  divided 
and  isolationist,  suddenly  spring  into  ac- 
tion and  crush  their  armies  and  liberate 
the  world. 

We  did  not  march  across  Europe  and 
the  Pacific  over  two  decades  ago  to  make 
the  world  fair  game  for  Russia  and  Red 

China. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  tell  Hanoi  now  in 
loud  and  clear  terms  that  the  patience 


citv  of  Washington.  These  guardsmen 
moved  to  the  different  districts,  whe-e 
they  would  have  a  National  Guardsman 
and  a  policeman  riding  in  a  scout  car  or 
a  squad  car  patroling  a  certain  area.  By 
the  guardsman  being  able  to  fill  m  lor 
the  policemen,  this  released  more  police- 
men to  be  in  the  vicinity  where  the 
demonstrations  were  taking  place  Fri- 
day and  Saturday. 


conditions  on  Saturday  and  also  on  ii\- 
day  w  ere  almost  imposible  as  far  as  mov- 
ing reinforcements  into  an  area  w  as  con- 
cerned. It  was  almost  impossible  to  do  S3 
if  you  did  not  have  them  previously  ."^tra- 
leaically  located. 

Third.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  rea- 
-sons  whv  I  believe  we  did  not  have  more 
loss  of  property  and 'or  deaths  was  the 
way  that  the  metropohtan  police  han- 
dled themselves.  They  were  polite,  but 
also  they  were  firm.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
they  had  to  be  firm  they  did  their  job. 
I  was  especially  impressed  with  the  civil 
disturbance    unit    of    the    Metropohtan 
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Police.  This  is  a  select  unit.  It  has  quite 
an  esprit  de  corps  within  the  Police  De- 
partment. They  are  trained  to  go  to  civil 
disturbances  and  get  the  situation  under 
control.  I  saw  these  police  operate;  I  saw 
tliem  sweep  ar  area  from  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  at  about  7:30  Saturday 
night  pushing  some  of  the  demonstrators 
off  of  the  Washinston  Monument 
grounds.  I  might  say  some  of  tiicse  dem- 
onstrators were  burning  benches  and  liad 
started  ti-ying  to  burn  .some  of  ttie  trees. 

I  thinlc  they  were  mainly  trying  to 
keep  warm,  but  they  were  destroying 
property.  The  Metropolitan  Police  moved 
In  with  some  searrhli^hts  which  were 
furnished  by  the  National  Guard  and 
swept  the  area  completely  clean  from  the 
Washington  Monument  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  In  fact,  they  moved  the  dem- 
onstrators who  did  not  want  to  leave  to- 
ward their  buses,  which  were  lined  up  in 
this  area,  and  quite  a  few  of  tlie  demon- 
strators got  on  the  buses  and  headed 
back  to  the  places  from  which  they  came. 
This  total  operation  of  maintaining  law 
and  order  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
ofQce  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  ^States.  Mr.  Kleindienst.  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  was  in  charge. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Mr. 
Beal,  also  represented  the  Army  and  the 
military  forces.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  Federal  troops  were  de- 
ployed on  the  streets  or  used  at  any  time 
during  this  demonstration.  The  situation 
was  taken  care  of  entirely  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police  and  by  the  National  Guard 
who  actually  put  on  the  streets  about  400 
officers  and  guardsmen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  1  certainly  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter. Does  the  gentleman  have  any  esti- 
mate as  of  this  date  as  to  the  cost  of  this 
operation  and  who  is  going  to  pay  for  It 
or  who  has  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  As  the  gentle- 
man well  knows,  the  taxpayers  will  pay 
for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  what  taxpayers? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  do  not  have 
any  firm  figures,  but  I  would  estimate 
that  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  to  pay  the 
military,  to  pay  the  overtime  for  the  po- 
licemen, the  transportation,  and.  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  there  were  around  200 
to  300  buses  which  were  rented  and 
which  encircled  the  White  House 

Mr.  GROSS.  Rented  by  whom? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  To  give  the  gen- 
tleman a  figure,  I  would  say  between 
$800,000  and  $1  million  would  be  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  these  2 
days  of  demonstrations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Well,  that  Is  who 
will  bear  the  burden.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  We  did  not  even  collect  the 
money  that  was  due  us  as  the  result  of 
Resurrection  City.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  foot  this  bill 
also. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  highly  expensive 
tourism.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Very;  yes. 

If  I  may  ansiwer  the  gentleman  fur- 


ther, if  they  continue  these  attacks  and 
demonstrations,  I  think  there  will  be 
about  the  same  cost  involved  in  the  fu- 
ture. $800,000  to  $1  million,  per  demon- 
stration, and  it  is  possible  that  we  will 
not  be  as  fortunate  the  next  time,  in  that 
there  may  be  lives  lost  and  property  de- 
stroyed. There  was  some  civilian  prop- 
erty destroyed  in  this  demonstration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  furtlier.  do  the  gentleman's  fig- 
ures inrlude  tlie  movement  of  Federal 
tiooi)s  from  Fort  Brapg  or  Fort  Camp- 
t'ell.  tCy..  tliat  were  broui^ht  to  this  area 
a!ui  auai  tered  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
and  ))Cilia!).s  els;-'\vhere'' 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS,  .^s  well  as  the  marines 
th,->t  wiTo  usc>d  to  Kuaid  the  Capitol. 
Do  the  gentleman's  figures  include  all 
of  111  s.  nhis  the  cost  of  the  National 
Guard  of  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  plus 
llie  overtime  of  the  police  force  of  the 
D  stnct  of  Columbia,  plus  the  Park  Po- 
lice and.  I  assume,  our  Capitol  Police 
wjre  out  in  force  and  will  receive  over- 
time pay  or  compensatory  time  off? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  would  say  that 
my  estimate  does  include  what  the  Ken- 
tleman  mentioned,  but  it  would  be  a 
conservative  estimate.  As  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  am  a  conservative  and  prob- 
ably I  have  u.sed  conservative  figures  on 
the  cost  of  this  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  resent  the 
extent  to  which  the  Federal  Government 
goes  in  paying  bills  of  this  kind.  I  resent 
the  fact  that  any  part  of  this  will  be 
charged  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  of 
Iowa.  I  think  I  know  how  the  gentleman 
feels  about  his  people  in  Mississippi  in 
this  regard.  I  can  think  of  no  valid  rea- 
son why  they  should  be  loaded  down 
with  expenses  of  this  kind,  especially  in 
view  of  the  financial  crisis  that  faces  this 
countrj'.  I  do  not  understand  why  we 
must  be  forced  to  imderwrite  expendi- 
tures for  such  a  worthless  purpose.  I 
suppose  there  was  a  reason  for  turning 
off  the  lights  at  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment Saturday  night.  Apparently  it  was 
because  of  intimidation  by  the  horde 
that  moved  into  Washington  on  Friday 
and  Saturday.  A  historical  site  was 
darkened  apparently  because  the  author- 
ities were  intimidated.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  That  is  correct. 
I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  has 
said.  I  would  like  to  further  comment 
about  the  Washington  Monument.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  gentleman  knows 
it  or  not  but  the  American  flags  were 
taken  down  early  Saturday  around  the 
Washington  Monument,  by — I  am  pretty 
sure — the  park  personnel.  I  was  looking 
from  a  Federal  building  about  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  Saturday  afternoon  as 
tlie  crowd  w£is  breaking  up  at  the  Wash- 
ington Monument — I  was  looking 
through  binoculars — and  I  was  shocked 
to  see  that  so-called  blue  peace  flags  and 
Vletcong  flags  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  American  fla^,s. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  am  surprised 
to  hear  this.  I  did  not  see  any  pictures, 
nor  read  anything  in  the  local  news- 
papers about  this.  I  knew  the  American 
flags  had  been  taken  down,  but  I  did  not 


know  that  they  had  been  replaced  with 
Vletcong  flags,  and  with  so-called  peace 
flags. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  U.S.  flags  were  taken  down  from 
around  the  Washington  Monument.  Must 
we  accept  the  fact  that  U.S.  flags  cannot 
fly  around  the  Washington  Monument 
wiirn  people  of  this  type  are  in  the  city 
of  Washington:  that  there  are  not 
cnouch  troops  or  enough  police  available 
to  see  to  it  that  the  American  flag  flies 
where  and  when  it  customarily  flies? 
Must  the  flag  of  the  Republic  be  lowered 
to  satisfy  the  whim  of  a  mob? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  The  gentleman 
is  absolutely  right.  It  was  disgraceful  to 
take  down  the  American  flags.  They  were 
taken  down.  All  I  can  say  is  I  hope  this 
will  never  happen  again.  I  hope  I  will 
never  see  such  instances  happen  again 
in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  alleped 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington  doins. 
and  where  were  the  other  authorities 
when  the  flags  were  taken  down,  and  at 
whose  orders  were  these  flags  lowered? 
This  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  will  try  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question  and  say 
that  possibly  this  was  not  at  the  order  of 
the  Mayor  and  the  city  officials  to  take 
down  the  flags.  I  would  assume  that  this 
came  from  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  that  they  took  the  flass  dowm. 

Mr.  GROSS.  American  flags  should  fly 
as  they  normally  fly.  regardless  of  the 
so-called  moratorium  marchers,  or  who- 
ever they  are,  and  it  is  about  time  the 
authorities  understand  that  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  expect  that  U.S.  flags  will 
fly  at  the  Washington  Monument  or  any- 
where else. 

Neither  do  I  imderstand  why  these 
mobsters  were  permitted  to  lower  the  flag 
at  the  Justice  Department  building  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  understand  why 
the  first  man  that  laid  his  hands  on  the 
halyard  to  lower  that  flag  was  not  im- 
mediately hauled  off  to  jail;  why  those 
responsible  ever  permitted  the  lowering 
of  the  U.S.  flag  over  that  Federal  build- 
ing and  raising  the  Vietcong  flag  in  its 
place.  I  do  not  know  what  we  have  come 
to  in  this  country  of  oiu-s  when  acts  of 
this  kind  are  permitted. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 
That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  asked 
for  this  special  order,  so  as  to  talk  about 
these  things  which  I  saw  firsthand,  and 
to  see  if  we  can  wake  up  America  to  some 
of  these  situations  that  certainly  should 
not  happen. 

On  Saturday  night  around  7  o'clock 
there  was  a  move  by  a  small  group  of 
demonstrators — those  bent  on  trouble — 
to  reach  the  White  House.  The  National 
Guard  was  called,  and  two  MP  com- 
panies were  moved  out  of  one  of  the  Fed- 
eral buildings  and  ordered  to  go  to  15th 
and  Pennsylvania  to  reinforce  the  police. 
It  certainly  was  a  strange  feeling  to  see 
military  vehicles  with  sirens  going,  and 
red  lights  blinking,  going  in  front  of  the 
White  House  in  the  darkness,  going  to 
protect  the  White  House  and  its  occu- 
pants— it  is  a  strange  feeling,  I  want  to 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

As  I  said,  there  were  no  Federal  troops 
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deployed  on  the  streets  at  any  time.  How- 
ever   there   were   marines  stationed   in 
this  Capitol.  And  I  understand  the  3d 
Infantry    Regiment    which    is    at   Fort 
Myers  and  is  the  honor  guard  at  Arling- 
ton Cemetery,  had  the  responsibility  to 
be  stationed  in  or  near  the  White  House. 
The  82d  Airborne  and  other  Regular 
Army  and  mUitary  police  units  were  sta- 
tioned m  Federal  buildings  or  were  sU- 
tioned  nearby  to  the  Washington  scene. 
You  know,  the  District  of  Columbia 
National  Guard  really  did  a  good  job  as 
special  policemen.  These  guardsmen  in 
Washington  have  a  rather  peculiar  posi- 
tion In  the  sovereign  States  in  civil  dis- 
turbances, not  only   do  you  have  city 
policemen,  but  you  have  county  sheriffs 
and  county  officers  and  deputies  and  con- 
stables, and  then  after  you  have  these  to 
support  the  city  officials  when  they  have 
civil  disturbances  in  a  State,  you  have 
the  State  troopers  that  can  be  used. 

But  have  you  thought  that  here  in 
Washington  you  only  have  the  pohce  and 
thtn  you  have  the  District  of  Columbia 
National  Guard  to  back  up  the  city 
police?  After  that  you  have  to  depend 
on  the  Federal  troops. 

Now  since  October  of  1967,  the  District 
of  Columbia  National  Guard  has  been 
called  to  active  duty  to  work  on  and  to 
settle  civil  disturbances  13  tunes— l  J 
times  since  October  of  1967.  These  units 
have  been  called  on  more  than  any  other 
units  in  the  United  States.  They  have 
to  be  called  away  from  their  jobs  to  put 
down  civil  disturbances. 

I  might  say  that  the  morale  of  these 
guardsmen,  whom  I  drilled  with  this  last 
weekend— the  morale  was  very  good  m 
spite  of  the  many  times  they  have  to 
come  out  to  the  Armory  and  prepare 
themselves  to  meet  a  situation  such  as 
last  weekend.  I  might  say  that  most  of 
these  guardsmen  are  Government  em- 
ployees and  coUege  students.  Your  offi- 
cers and  NCO's  and  some  of  your  enlisted 
men  work  for  the  Government,  but  30 
to  40  percent  of  your  guardsmen  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  made  up  of  col- 
lege students  who  go  to  different  coUeges 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  area. 

Some  commanders  in  the  Washington 
National  Guard  have  told  me  that  in 
some  cases  the  departments  of  Oovem- 
ment  are  less  cooperative  in  lettmg  a 
guardsman  off  to  come  to  driU  than  some 
employers  in  private  enterprise.  In  other 
words,  some  of  the  department  heads  in 
Government  give  the  commanders  and 
the  men  in  the  National  Guard  a  harder 
time  than  a  man  who  runs  a  service  sta- 
tion and  who  has  only  one  attendant. 
Oftentimes    a    private    businessman    is 
more  willing  to  let  his  employee  go  than 
some  of  these  Government  department 
heads.  I  say  that  this  is  wrong  and  Uiat 
when  a  situation  like  this  comes  up,  these 
department  heads  should  cooperate. 

In  the  caUup  for  this  weekend.  95  per- 
cent of  the  District  of  Columbia  guards- 
men reported  for  duty  which  is  certainly 
commendable.  The  5  percent  that  did 
not  show  up  were  too  far  away  to  come 
back  over  the  weekend  or  were  sick  or 
some  of  them  were  not  able  to  be  con- 
tacted. But  95  percent  out  of  a  possible 
100  percent  is  a  very  good  average.  It  is 
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about  5  percent  over  what  was  expected 
to  show  up  this  last  weekend. 

Now  speaking  of  the  antiwar  demon- 
strators, I  would  like  to  give  my  estimate 
of  the  crowd.  1  would  say  that  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  Washington  between 
Friday  and  early  Sunday  morning  was 
between  250,000  and  300.000  people.  It 
was  certainly  not  as  high  as  800,000.  as 
I  have  heard. 

I  might  comment  that  I  noticed  some 
of  these  groups  walking  around  and  I 
talked  to  some  of  them.  They  came  in 
pairs- a  boy  and  a  girl.  They  came 
mainly  from  colleges  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  For  some  reason,  a  large  group 
of  them  were  strangely  dressed.  Their 
dress  was  different  from  what  we  usually 
see.  They  almost  had  on  costumes.  Some 
of  these  young  people,  the  ones  I  talked 
to  really  do  not  know  completely  what 
the  cause  was— they  heard  a  bus  was 
coming  and  they  had  a  friend  and  they 
paid  their  roundtrip  and  so  they  came 
to  Washington. 

We   have   talked   about  these   groups 
and  the  damage  done. 

I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  any  of 
the  philosophy  of  what  the  demonstra- 
tion called  for.  I  really  think  it  was  un- 
necessary. As  I  said,  many  of  the  young 
people  did  not  know  exactly  what  they 
were  there  for.  Several  I  talked  to  said, 
■Yes,  I  support  President  Nixon's  pro- 
gram"—which  was  entirely  off  course, 
from  what  the  moratorium  was  about. 

Why  they  surrounded  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  why  some  of  the  demon- 
strators, 5,000  of  them,  went  down  there, 
I  do  not  know.  The  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Attorney  General's  Office  or 
President  Nixon's,  has  not  taken  a  really 
active  part  in  the  cases  or  the  court  suits 
that  are  now  going  on  in  Chicago. 

I  heard  some  of  the  cries  in  the  crowd, 
"Free  Bobby  Scale."  I  did  not  really  fol- 
low this.  Speaking  of  things  shouted  out, 
I  heard  some  of  these  young  people 
shout,  "Ho.  Ho.  Ho,  Ho  Chi  Minh.  We 
have  the  Vietcong  flag."  And  it  just  did 
not  hit  me  right.  It  rubbed  me  and  a  lot 
of  other  Americans  the  wrong  way. 

The  White  House  was  protected  by  a 
large  number  of  buses  that  were  placed 
bumper  to  bumper  and  surrounded  about 
two-thirds  of  the  White  House.  They 
were  used  as  a  barrier  in  case  there  was 
trouble  in  trying  to  demonstrate  near  the 
White  House. 

The  weather  was  a  factor.  The  weather 
was  a  kev  factor.  It  was  cold  and  miser- 
able Friday  night  when,  you  might  say, 
the  ones  who  were  the  troublemakers  ar- 
rived. Thev  did  not  get  much  sleep.  Sat- 
urday they  were  cold  and  tired,  and  It 
was  cold  Saturday,  and  after  the  demon- 
stration at  the  Justice  Department,  a  few 
of  them  came  toward  the  White  House. 
By  8  o'clock  most  of  them  were  looking 
for  warm  places.  Most  of  the  young  peo- 
ple had  gone  back  to  their  buses  from 
which  they  originaUy  had  come. 

The  cost  was,  in  my  estimation,  to  state 
a  conservative  estimate,  between  $800,000 
and  $1  million  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  am  sure  this  demonstration 
slowed  business  in  Washington.  Several 
of  the  streets  were  blocked  off  aU  day 
Saturday. 


Therefore,  I  know  private  enterprise 
was  hurt  by  this  demonstration. 

We  are  very  fortunate  that  no  one 
was  seriously  hurt,  and  that  there  was 
a  minimum  amount  of  property  de- 
stroyed. I  would  say  that  this  will  not 
happen  to  us  again.  Possibly  if  we  have 
this  large  a  number  of  people  who  would 
come  back  into  Washington,  we  might 
not  be  as  fortunate  as  we  were  this  week- 
end and  possibly  there  could  be  senous 
violence.  So  I  certainly  hope  that  these 
demonstrations  will  not  continue. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  that 
this  was  quite  an  experience  for  me  to 
meet,  to  drill,  and  to  be  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  National  Guard  and  also 
to  see  how  the  police  worked. 

I  have  to  commend  the  poUce.  and  the 
National  Guard  for  the  fine  job  that  was 

done.  ,  .„    .v,„ 

Mr.   MAYNE.   Mr.  Speaker,   will   the 

gentleman  yield?  ,  .^   »     .w- 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  ^„;„i„ 

Mr  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  very 
graphic  eyewitness  account  of  the  events 
in  Washington  over  the  weekend  as  seen 
from  the  vantage  point  of  a  National 
Guardsman. 

I  was  particularly  shocked  at  the  gen- 
tleman's account  that  the  Vietnam  flag 
was  being  flown  at  the  base  of  the  "Wash- 
ington Monument.  This  is  certamly  an 
affront  to  every  American  who  wears  the 
imlfonn  of  the  United  States  proudly,  or 
who  has  made  the  supreme  gScrifice  de- 
fending the  American  flag.  Certainly  all 
of  the  patriotic  Americans  can  have 
nothing  but  condemnaUon  for  anyone 
who  would  desecrate  the  base  of  the 
Washington  Monument  by  flying  the  flag 
of  our  enemies  who  are  domg  their 
utmost  to  kill  brave  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam.    . 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

I  would  like  to  mention  to  the  genUe- 
man  this  was  not  a  particularly  mean 
crowd.  There  was  a  smaU  group  that 
would  cause  the  problems  and  others 
would  follow.  I  saw  some  of  the  young 
people  crying.  They  did  not  know  exactly 
what  they  were  getting  into,  and  they 
would  get  into  something  that  was 
shameful  and  I  think  they  were  sorry 
themselves  that  they  did  It.  1  just  cannot 
believe  they  wUl  ever  be  able  to  rally  that 
large  a  group  to  come  back  to  Washing- 
ton Certainly  I  hope  they  carmot. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  verj- 
pleased  that  my  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished coUeague  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi  has  asked  me  to  join  him  m 
this  special  order  to  discuss  the  tragic 
situation  which  we  witnessed  in  Wash- 
ington over  this  past  weekend.  Over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  young  people  de- 
scended on  this  city  to  march  m  the 
streets  to  protest  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
This  occurred  with  total  disregard  for 
our  Presidents  plea  for  support  for  his 
peace  efforts.  ,  -    .w  ■ 

Most  of  these  young  people  left  their 
studies  and  cut  classes  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington Many  of  them  have  parents  who 
are  making  substantial  sacrifices  and  in 
all  cases  are  putting  out  a  great  deal  or 
money  so  that  their  children  can  get  an 
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education  and  hopefully  require  some 
wisdom. 

There  was  very  little  wisdom  demon- 
strated during  (he  last  3  days.  Despite  all 
the  promises  given  to  city  and  national 
officials,  large  numbers  of  the  demon- 
strators broke  their  pledge  to  nonvio- 
lence and  rioted,  not  only  against  the 
police,  but  against  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  their  country  and  against  the 
members  of  their  own  ranks  who  kept 
their  word. 

Honor,  integrity,  and  justice  seem  to 
have  very  little  meaning  for  these  pro- 
testers who  use  them  so  frequently  and 
loosely.  Apparently  they  only  apply  to 
other  people,  not  to  themselves.  They 
seem  to  believe  that  they  have  a  comer 
on  truth  and  therefore  are  above  the  law. 

Perhaps  moat  important  of  all  is  the 
disregard  and  disdain  they  show  for  the 
democratic  process.  All  of  those  who 
marched  during  the  3-day  protest  ig- 
nored the  fact  that  this  is  a  country  built 
on  law.  an  impartial  and  Just  law  which 
protects  them  even  as  they  break  it.  In 
many  cases,  the  law  has  gone  much 
further  than  it  should  to  protect  their 
rlghta  "While  it  ignores  the  rights  of  the 
great  ffitijority  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  protected  from  their  irre- 
sponsible and  reprehensible  activities. 

We  have  a  democratic  system  which 
allows  dissent  and  protest  by  lawful  and 
time-honored  means.  We  have  a  free  sys- 
tem of  elections  which  allows  all  Ameri- 
cans to  register  their  complaints  and 
exercise  free  choice  in  electing  new  lead- 
ers. The  only  way  that  this  system  can 
continue  to  operate  to  protect  the  rights 
of  all  is  for  the  minority  to  respect  the 
choice  of  the  majority  and  abide  by  their 
decisions. 

Demonstrations  such  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed for  too  long  now.  contribute  to  the 
breakdown  of  this  system.  I  bitterly  op- 
pose those  who  would  turn  democracy 
into  a  street  fight  with  the  strongest  de- 
ciding what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
We  saw  this  happen  in  Germany  before 
the  war,  and  those  who  are  in  the  streets, 
abusing  the  name  of  democracy,  should 
give  careful  thought  to  the  implications 
of  their  actions. 

Revolution,  hiding  under  the  cloak  of 
democracy,  will  not  be  tolerated  by  those 
who  have  learned  its  true  meaning  by 
shedding  their  blood  in  its  defense. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ISRAEL  IS  DANGEROUSLY  CLOSE 
TO  BECOMING  ANOTHER  VIET- 
NAM 

The  SPEABCER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sit- 
uation In  the  Middle  East  is  deteriorat- 


ing very  rapidly  and  unless  the  United 
States  makes  a  bold  move  toward  sup- 
plying Israel  with  at  least  200  Phantom 
jet  fighters  immediately,  this  gallant  and 
brave  nation  may  find  herself  in  great 
peril  of  her  very  survival. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  a  per- 
sonal visit  to  Israel  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  about  the  determination 
and  profound  ability  of  the  Israelis  to 
defend  their  nation. 

Th3  will  and  the  spirit  of  the  Israel 
soldiers  make  up  for  whatever  deficiency 
this  gallant  nation  may  have  in  armor. 

But  spirit  alone  is  not  enough  when  a 
nation  like  Israel  is  now  confronted  on 
all  of  her  borders  with  the  full  force  and 
fury  of  Arab  terrorism  and  Arab  aggres- 
sion made  possible  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
total  rearming  of  the  Arab  States. 

The  United  States  and  the  free  world 
can  no  longer  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  given  Egypt  960  jet 
fighters  since  the  6-day  war  of  1967. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  given  Syria  an- 
other 430  jet  fighters. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  given  countless 
trucks,  tanks,  field  artillery  pieces,  and 
every  other  military  weapon  that  the 
Arab  States  need  to  wage  aggression 
against  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  more  serious  today  than  ever 
before  and  the  great  tragedy  of  our  times 
is  that  Israel  does  not  want  anything 
from  her  friends — and  in  particular,  the 
United  States — except  the  military  hard- 
ware with  which  to  protect  herself. 

Israel  does  not  want  American  sol- 
diers. She  does  not  want  American 
mechanics  to  service  whatever  airplanes 
we  give  her.  She  does  not  want  any  offi- 
cial intervention  by  the  United  States, 
nor  is  she  seeking  any  assistance  from 
the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  now  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  Israelis  firmly  believe  they  are 
fully  capable  of  defending  themselves  if 
they  can  have,  above  all,  the  necessary 
aircraft  for  in  that  part  of  the  world  it 
is  the  effectiveness  of  the  air  force  that 
spells  the  difference  between  survival 
and  defeat. 

It  is  inconceivable,  in  my  judgment, 
for  the  free  world  to  idly  sit  by  and 
watch  the  Soviet  Union  totally  rearm  all 
of  the  Arab  States  and  train  Arab  armies 
for  meaningful  aggression  against  Israel. 

I  believe  that  America  can  avoid  in- 
volvement in  the  Middle  East  and  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  Israelis 
do  not  seek  our  involvement. 

But  I  believe  the  United  States  could 
take  a  lesson  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
adopt  a  new  jxjlicy  of  providing  our 
friends  with  maximum  military  hard- 
ware and  minimum  U.S.  troops. 

There  is  no  Soviet  soldier  dying  in 
Vietnam,  in  the  Middle  East,  or  in  Korea. 
Yet,  every  enemy  soldier  who  has  been 
captured  in  either  of  these  three  theaters 
of  operation  is  heavily  armed  with  So- 
viet-made equipment. 

Every  one  of  these  prisoners  has  So- 
viet-made rifles,  uniforms,  messklts,  bul- 
lets, binoculars,  shoes,  and  whatever 
other  military  needs  he  may  have. 

In  Lebanon  where  the  terrorist  groups 
recently  negotiated  an  agreement  for 
new  raids  into  Israel,  they  openly  used 
Soviet  trucks  to  move  their  forces  and 
equipment  to  the  Israel  border. 


If  we  really  want  to  avoid  a  major  war 
in  the  Middle  East,  we  must  help  Israel 
become  strong  enough  to  defend  herself 
against  Nasser's  public  pronouncement 
that  he  and  his  Arab  allies  will  drive 
Israel  into  the  sea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  five  American  Presidents 
have  assured  Israel  that  she  will  not  be 
driven  into  the  sea.  I  say  to  you  that  the 
United  States  need  not  be  involved  mili- 
tarily in  any  Middle  East  conflict  if  we 
will  have  the  presence  of  mind  sind  the 
courage  to  help  Israel  set  up  a  sufficient 
deterrent  to  Arab  aggression. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  no 
qualm  or  compunction  about  openly  re- 
arming all  of  the  Arab  States?  Why  is  it 
that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  fear  world 
reaction  or  a  loss  of  any  of  her  interests 
by  openly  training  Arab  forces  for  ag- 
gression in  the  Middle  East? 

What  is  it  about  the  American  State 
Department  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment wJiich  puts  us  into  this  facetious 
role  of  some  sort  of  "parity  "  in  arms  in 
the  Middle  East? 

This  policy  of  parity — giving  the  Arabs 
the  same  degree  of  help  that  we  give  the 
Israelis — might  have  been  valid  prior  to 
the  Soviet  Union's  entry  into  the  Middle 
East.  But  surely  such  a  policy  at  this  time 
is  not  only  tragic,  but  totally  ignores  the 
fact  that  while  the  Arab  States  have  un- 
limited access  to  arms  and  ammunition 
from  Russia,  we  continue  to  keep  Israel 
totally  constrained  in  her  ability  to  de- 
fend herself. 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
a  continuation  of  this  folly  is  the  surest 
way  to  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  of  no  comfort  to  me  to  know  that 
the  6th  Fleet  is  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  could  immediately  respond  to  the 
help  of  the  Israelis  if  an  all-out  Arab  as- 
sault is  waged  against  that  country.  We 
are  now  trying  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  our  tragic  involvement  in  Vietnam 
and  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
there  are  few  Americans,  if  any,  who 
want  to  see  our  Nation  involved  in  yet 
another  conflict.  But  I  submit,  Mr. 
Spetiker,  that  the  United  States  is  not 
limited  to  one  of  only  two  alternatives — 
either  helping  Israel  militarily  or  watch- 
ing her  go  down  to  tragic  defeat. 

I  submit  there  is  a  third  alternative 
and  one  that  we  ought  to  adopt.  This  is 
the  alternative  of  giving  Israel  whatever 
she  needs  to  provide  an  effective  deter- 
rent to  Arab  aggression. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
once  the  Arab  States  realize  that  any 
attacks  on  Israel  will  prove  futile  and 
once  the  Arabs  realize  that  they  are  not 
going  to  drive  this  gallant  nation  into 
the  sea,  perhaps  then  the  Arabs  and  Is- 
raelis can  get  together  and  work  out  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  think  that  the  height  of  indignity  is 
for  the  United  States  to  insist  that  Israel 
shall  only  receive  the  kind  of  military 
aid  from  the  United  States  that  she  can 
afford  to  pay  for  when  the  Arab  States 
have  a  blank  check  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  draw  on  for  whatever  possible 
conceivable  military  aid  they  need. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  Russia 
has  given  Egypt  960  jet  fighters  and 
Syria  another  430. 

The  pilots  of  these  fighters  are  now 
being  trained  by  Soviet  military  experts 
and  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
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only  a  matter  of  Ume  before  the  full  fury 
of  this  Soviet  miUtary  aid  to  the  Arab 
SUtes  is  unleashed  on  the  people  of 

Isrsiel. 

Nor  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
same  terror  Uctics  which  have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  by  the  Vietcong  against 
innocent  people  In  South  Vietnam  are 
now  being  used  by  Arab  terrorists  against 
llie  Israelis  in  Israel. 

The  world  carmot  remain  oblivious  to 
this  growing  use  of  terrorism  as  an  in- 
strument of  aggression.  The  mayor  of 
Tel  Aviv  told  me  of  the  great  difficulties 
his  administration  is  experiencing  in 
dealing  with  these  terrorists  because 
most  of  the  manpower  of  Tel  Aviv  is  en- 
gaged in  border  guard  duty  with  the 
Israel  Army. 

This  whole  technique  of  terrorism  is 
something  that  the  free  world  must  learn 
to  live  with.  We  are  now  beginning  to  wit- 
ness it  in  our  own  country.  Do  not  dis- 
miss the  bombings  of  office  buildings  m 
New  York  as  the  work  of  cranlcs  or  sick 

minds.  .   ^     ^, 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  mtenUon 
to  either  exaggerate  or  deal  in  hysteria. 
The  people  of  Israel  are  calm  and  reso- 
lute and  life  goes  on  in  the  big  cities 
fully  mindful  of  the  dangers  that  He  In 
the  borders. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Israel  is  fully  capable  of  protecting  her- 
self and  her  nation  but  she  needs  mih- 

tary  aid. 

We  must  realize  as  Americans  that 
there  never  again  will  be  a  ticker-tape 
parade  down  Wall  Street  marking  the 
end  of  a  huge  conflict. 

We  must  realize  that  there  never  again 
will  be  a  battleship  Missouri  steaming 
into  Tokyo  harbor  as  it  did  in  1945  to 
accept  total  surrender.  These  new  con- 
flicts that  face  the  world  today  have  no 
formal  beginning  and  no  formal  ending. 
This  is  why  America's  new  policy  must 
place  heaviest  emphasis  on  sending  mili- 
tary arms  to  our  allies  to  help  make  them 
strong  enough  to  help  themselves  before 
the  conflict  begins. 

We  must  use  our  military  arms  as  a 
deterrent.  .     ^  i.  ^ 

A  few  months  ago  we  had  a  big  debate 
here  in  this  Congress  on  the  antl- 
ballistic-missile  system  and  the  propo- 
nents argued  that  perfection  of  this  sys- 
tem will  prove  a  deterrent  to  conflict. 

I  submit  that  that  same  logic  prevails 
and  applies  to  sending  200  Phantom  jet 
fighters  to  Israel  forthwith,  not  next 
year,  not  3  years  from  now,  but  right  now. 
Nothing  will  bring  peace  to  the  Middle 
East  faster  and  more  assuredly  and  con- 
vince the  Arabs  that  Israel  is  more  than 
capable  of  protecting  herself. 

This  is  a  policy  that  requires  no 
American  personnel:  no  American  sol- 
diers, but  one  that  offers  our  allies  mean- 
ingful help. 

I  know  of  no  mandate  for  American 
troops  to  police  the  entire  troubled  world 
in  these  daj-  of  mounting  conflict.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  do  not  urge  the 
sending  of  one  American  soldier  but  we 
can  no  longer  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  uses  her  miUtary  might  in 
a  much  more  effective  way. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  think  that 
Russia  wants  peace  when  she  continues 
to  rearm  nation  after  nation  to  wage 
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aggression.  We  must  realize  this  new 
technique  of  warfare  and  respond  ac- 
cordingly. .    ^ 

It  is  of  no  comfort  to  us  that  our  rep- 
resentatives and  Soviet  representatives 
meet  in  Helsinki  to  being  talks  on  nu- 
clear disarmament. 

Of  course,  the  Soviet  Union  will  agree 
to  placing  limiUUons  on  strategic  mis- 
siles when  all  over  this  world  the  Soviet 
Union  is  sending  to  aggressor  nations 
the  day-to-day  sinews  for  terror,  sub- 
version, and  conventional  aggression. 

We  can  have  all  the  controls  in  the 
world  on  strategic  missiles  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  and  yet  see 
most  of  mankind  fall  captive  to  the 
Communist  conspiracy. 

When  are  the  statemen  of  this  country 
going  to  reahze  that  the  Soviet  Umon 
plays  a  series  of  options  at  one  time? 

She  is  talking  peace  in  Helsinki  and 
waging  war  in  the  Gaza  Strip. 

Our  Nation  has  to  learn  to  use  its 
options  the  very  same  way  that  the  So- 
viets have  used  their  options  over  the 
past  22  years.  ^i,     o 

During  the  past  two  decades  the  So- 
viets have  kept  us  off  balance  and  we 
respond  to,  instead  of  anticipating,  their 

actions.  ^^  ..    .  r..  * 

It  is  high  time  that  the  United  States 
took  the  initiative  and  I  submit,  Mr 
Speaker,  that  the  place  to  start  is  to  send 
to  Israel  200  jet  fighters  immediately. 

The  50  fighters  that  she  is  buying  from 
America  ought  to  be  Included  In  this 

package.  »     »  i. 

One  final  word.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
the  height  of  folly  for  anyone  to  suggest 
that  the  Israelis  would  use  these  fighters 
to  wage  new  aggression  against  the 
Arabs. 

The  6-day  war  was  necessitated  by  20 
years  of  constant  aggression  and  harass- 
ment by  the  Arab  States. 

Ten  days  ago  I  stood  on  the  mountains 
of  the  Golan  Heights  and  I  personally 
examined  the  Syrian  embankments 
there  I  saw  the  moment  in  which  the 
Syrians  were  able  to  harass  the  Israelis 
from  these  excellent  strategic  vantage 
points. 

I  examined  a  kibbutz  near  the  Jordan 
River  which  had  been  bombarded  by  the 
Syrians  every  night  to  the  extent  that  a 
whole  generation  grew  up  spending  every 
evening  and  nighttime  in  a  bomb  shelter. 
The  6-day  war  was  a  necessity  to  give 
Israel  a  chance  to  breathe  but  I  submit 
to  you  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues, 
that  to  suggest  to  me  that  the  Israelis 
want  to  keep  all  of  the  liberated  terri- 
tories or  that  they  seek  more  is  to  ignore 
the  realities  of  life  and  to  fall  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  Israelis  them- 
selves. 

I  submit  that  the  Jewish  people  did 
not  struggle  for  2,000  years  to  get  their 
own  homeland  only  to  become  a  minority 
in  their  own  country. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
if  and  when  the  Arabs  give  Israel  un- 
equivocal guarantees  of  Israels  sovereign 
ty  and  full  and  free  access  to  all  the 
waterways,  the  IsraeUs  will  be  more  than 
anxious  to  discuss  with  the  Arabs  the 
return  of  these  territories.  Obviously,  the 
Israelis  will  retain  some  of  the  territorj- 
for  reasons  that  are  beyond  contradic- 


tion but  I  believe  it  would  be  foolish  to 
suggest  that  somehow  or  other  the  Is- 
raelis want  to  keep  all  the  territories 
they  won  in  the  6-day  war.  To  do  so 
would  give  them  control  over  such  vast 
expanses  of  land  and  populaUon  that 
they  would  become  a  minority  in  their 
own  country. 


THE  WASTE-TREATMENT  ^CON- 
STRUCTION GRANT  PROGRAM: 
HOW  MUCH  TO  INVEST  THEREIN 
THIS  YEAR? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prenous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  other  body  has  completed  its  con- 
sideration of  the  1970  Public  Works  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  question  of  how- 
much  to  invest— during  what  remams  of 
this  fiscal  year— in  the  Department  of 
Interior's  waste-treatment  construction 
grant  program  again  becomes  a  matter 
of  some  concern  to  this  House. 

As  my  colleagues  wlU  well  remember, 
when  this  issue  was  before  us  on  October 
8  the  House  decided,  after  considerable 
debate,  to  appropriate  $600  million  in 
new  obligational  authority  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  important  program  which 
sum,  together  with  avaUable  unobligated 
balances  of  $64.9  milUon  earned  over  at 
the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  would  have 
provided  a  total  grant  program  of  about 
$665  million  for  the  construction  of 
waste-treatment  works,  as  authorized  by 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966 
to   abate   our   national   water-pollution 

problem.  „         ...      „, 

The  vote  on  this  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  as  all  will  recall,  was  a  close 
one— coming  in  the  face  of  a  concerted 
drive  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  col- 
leagues for  the  "full  funding"  of  this  pro- 
gram at  the  $1  biUion  authorized  figure. 
I  thought  then— and  still  think— that 
we  made  a  responsible  and  wholly  de- 
fensible decision,  tripling  as  we  did  the 
prior  year's  appropriation  for  this  item  in 
a  year  when  the  demand  for  budgetaiT 
restraint  was  so  clearly  obvious:  and  in 
light  too.  of  what  we  could  determine  as 
the  probable  top  figure  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  in  its  most  objective 
moments,  would  tell  us  that  it  cou  d  put 
to  use  in  what  remains  of  this  fiscal  year. 
However,  it  will  soon  be  necessarj-  lor 
us  to  again  go  over  much  of  the  same 
ground  for  the  other  body,  m  its  sep- 
arate wisdom— a  phrase  I  prefer  to  use 
though  there  evidently  is  a  bit  of  "onc- 
upmanshlp"  in  all  this— has  now  decided 
to  fund  this  program  at  the  full  authori- 
zation figure  of  $1  billion:  to  "fully  fund 
it  that  is.  in  the  sense  that  phrase  was 
urged  upon  us  in  those  weeks  leading 
up  to  October  8. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  considering  the 
great  political  appeal  this  program  has. 
and  considering  the  undeniable  need  for 
faster  progress  to  be  made  thereunder- 
which  means  an  increased  level  of  Fed- 
eral support— it  is  tempting  for  all  of  us 
to  now  say  "So  be  it,"  to  the  action  taken 
by  the  other  body,  thus  bowing  m  ad- 
vance to  the  new  wave  of  lobbying  pres- 
sure for  "full  funding  •  that  will  soon 
again  engulf  us. 
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That  pressure  will  imdoubtedly  reach 
its  peak  when,  as  this  bill  gets  ready  to 
move  to  conference,  a  motion  will  be 
made  to  instruct  the  House  conferees  to 
accept  the  other  body's  $1  billion  bid  for 
popular  appro\al,  as  further  evidence  of 
our  support  for  this  program. 

I  do  not  happen  to  believe — generally 
speaking — in  the  practice  of  so  instruct- 
ing any  conferees.  I  think  many  of  my 
colleagues  share  that  viewpoint,  but  it 
is  clear,  in  advance,  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  anyone,  politically  speaking,  to 
vote  against  such  a  motion  in  this  in- 
stance. 

The.se  remarks,  then,  have  been  pre- 
pared with  that  thought  in  mind— it 
being  my  purpose,  if  I  can,  to  encourage 
in  advance  of  that  vote  .some  ob.jective 
consideration  of  that  question  of  "full 
funding"  of  this  program,  with  especial 
reference  to  what  "full  funding"  can  or 
cannot  accomplish. 

If  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
think  back  to  the  debate  we  had  last 
month  on  this  same  question,  most  of 
them  will  recall  that  it  was  brought  out 
id  the.c.ourse  thereof  that  there  is  .some- 
thing badly  wrong  with  the  allocation 
formula  under  winch  funds  for  tliis  pro- 
gram are  made  available  to  the  inter- 
ested municipalities  m  tlie  several  States. 
As  we  discovered.  17  States — along  with 
Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands— were  more  than  fully  funded 
under  that  formula  even  at  the  original 
$214  million  budRetary  request,  this  be- 
ing on  the  basis  of  their  reported  need 
for  Federal  assistance  under  this  pro- 
gram as  totaled  up  from  applications 
pending  at  regional  FWPCA  offices  or  at 
State  agencies,  and  from  applications  in 
some  stage  of  progress  at  the  local  level 
but  not  yet  foi-malized.  At  the  $600  mil- 
lion House  figure  these  same  17  States — 
and  territories— already  fully  funded 
and.  in  fact,  enjoying  under  the  alloca- 
tion formula  an  actual  surplus  over 
their  reported  need  at  the  $214-million 
figure,  would  see  that  surplus  escalated 
from  $37.9  million  to  over  $101  million. 
Clearly,  tiiere  is  an  urgent  need  for  Con- 
gress to  review  and  revise  that  allocation 
formula.  , 

But.  to  move  on.  eight  additional  States 
would  become  fully  funded — on  the 
same  basis  of  total  reported  need — 
under  the  $600  million  House  figure  and 
would  also,  for  reasons  relating  back  to 
the  workings  of  the  present  allocation 
formula,  receive  at  least  a  temporary 
surplus  over  their  total  reported  need  for 
funds  under  this  program  of  $41  2  mil- 
lion. 

Thus,  to  sum  up  so  far.  at  the  House 
f^guie  of  $600  million  for  the  purposes  of 
this  program,  25  States  would  be  fully 
funded — indeed,  overfunded — under  any 
definition  of  that  phrase. 

At  this  point,  it  needs  to  be  stated.  I 
suppose,  that  the  figures  I  am  using  are 
those  as  supplied  me  by  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Commission, 
and  were  current  as  of  August  31  of  this 
year. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  to 
become  necessary  to  consider  a  bit  more 
fully  what  we  mean  by  "fully  funded." 
Eto  we  mean,  thereby,  simply  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  full  authorization  of 
$1  billion  for  this  fiscal  year? 


Or  do  we  mean  to  appropriate  what- 
ever we  can  decide  Is  actually  going  to 
be  required  under  this  program  by  the 
States  in  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year? 
It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
the  appropriation  process  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  mean  anything  we  ought  to  try 
to  fund  any  program  before  us  only  at 
that  level  which  we  can  determine — and 
agree  upon — could  reasonably  be  obli- 
gated during  the  fi.scal  year  in  question. 
Though  there  has  been  some  backing 
and  filling  on  this  point.  Interior  con- 
tinues to  .say — as  best  I  know— that  this 
would  be  $600  million,  at  the  most.  And 
it  is  important  to  remember,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  we  are  talking  about  obli- 
gations—not expenditures — for.  since 
the  Federal  grants,  as  I  understand,  do 
not  tio  out  until  a  project  is  25  percent 
complete,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
expenditure  level  for  this  program  will 
not  ri.se  very  much  during  the  balance  of 
this  fiscal  year  no  matter  how  much  we 
eventually  decide  to  appropriate  for  it.  I 
don  t  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  still  very  interested  in  this 
aspect  of  our  budgeUry  decisions,  even 
though  we  have  previously  seen  fit  to  im- 
pose a  spending-ceiling  of  sorts  on  the 
President;  but  if  any  are  -so  concerned. 
they  may  take  some  comfort  from  what 
I  have  just  .said. 

In  any  event,  what  now  of  tliose  re- 
maining 25  States  who  do  not  seem,  at 
fir.st  glance,  to  be  fully  funded— in  the 
broadest  sense  of  that  phrase — at  the 
Hou.se  figure  of  S600  million^' 

Well,  seven  of  those  State.s — Alaska, 
Connecticut.  Hawaii.  Massachusetts. 
Minnesota.  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont, 
along  with  the  District  of  Columbia, 
would  really  be  fully  funded  for  all  prac- 
tical intents  and  purposes,  though  now 
in  a  narrower  sense  of  that  phrase,  at 
the  $600-million  level  since  the  alloca- 
tions they  would  then  receive  would  more 
thiui  cover  the  respective  dollar  totals  of 
all  the  grant  applications  they  have  pend- 
ing at  regional  FWPCA  or  State  pure- 
water  offices.  Besides  which,  they  col- 
lectively would  become  entitled  at  that 
level  to  an  additional  S28  million,  or 
thereabouts,  to  apply  eventually  to  their 
reported  backlog  of  local  need,  as  rep- 
resented by  applications  for  grant 
moneys  that  are  now  in  some  stage  of 
preparation  back  at  the  municipal  level, 
but  which  will  probably  not  actually  be 
filed  for  months — in  some  cases,  perhaps, 
years — yet  to  come. 

This,  then,  leaves  18  "problem"  States 
for  us  to  consider — the  problem  in  con- 
nection therewith  being  one  that,  because 
of  that  allocation  formula,  we  cannot 
really  resolve  whether  we  decide  to  stay 
at  the  House  figure  of  $600  million,  or 
adopt  the  other  body's  $1  billion  figure, 
or  opt — as  seems  a  likely  result  of  the 
forthcoming  conference — for  some  "split- 
ting of  the  difference"  between  the  two. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  take  note, 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  fact  that,  to  come 
closer  to  "full  funding"  as  we  have  here 
on  the  Hou.se  side,  we  have  already  had 
to  vote  to  overfund  32  States — under  that 
obsolete  allocation  formula — to  the  tune 
of  nearly  $210  million  just  on  the  basis 
of  their  'action  backlog"  of  applications 
pending  at  those  regional  FWPCA  or 
State  offices. 


If  we  were  now  to  decide  to  force  the 
House  conferees,  in  advance,  to  accept 
the  other  body's  $1  billion  figure— there- 
by improving  the  lot  of  those  remaining 
18  States  but  .still,  please  note,  without 
coming  close  to  meeting  the  apparent 
needs  of  at  Iea.st  .seven  of  them— the  over- 
funding  that  would  then  be  produced  in- 
sofar as  pending  applications  were  con- 
cerned would  rise  to  nearly  $437  million. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  strikes  me  that  this  is 
simply  not  a  very  efficient  way  for  us  to 
be  trying  to  advance  the  purpo.ses  of  this 
program— and  that  what  we  ought  to  be 
concentrating  on.  in.stead.  is  ways  and 
means  to  review  and  revise  that  obsolete 
allocation  formula,  and  how  to  nail  down 
the  matter  of  reimbursing  those  States 
wlio  liave  been  going  ahead  on  then- 
own— in  advance  of  Federal  a.ssistancc — 
111  meeting  their  poUution-abatoment 
goals,  on  which  subject  more  in  a 
moment. 

Now  it  is,  of  cour.se.  true  that,  at  the 
$1  billion  level,  we  can  "fully  fund"— 
again  on  tliat  basis  of  dollar  totals  of 
pending  applications — eight  of  those  re- 
maining States,  these  being  California, 
Illinois.  Mis.souri.  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
Virginia.  Washington,  and  Wi-sconsin. 
And  I  should  think  Tennes.sec  .should  al.so 
be  added  to  this  list  .since  its  application 
backlog  totals  $21,278,986  against  which 
It  would  receive — at  the  $1  billion  level — 
$21,083,396.  or  clo.se  enough  to  cover,  one 
would  think,  the  actual  need. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  Michigan  and 
Nevada — assuming  some  administrative 
"slippage"— would  also  be  .so  close  to  be- 
ing covered  at  the  $1  billion  level  that, 
for  all  practical  intents  and  purpo.ses. 
they,  too,  could  be  .said  to  be  •fully 
funded.  " 

This,  then,  would  still  leave  .seven 
States — Florida.  Indiana.  Maine.  Mary- 
land. New  Jensey.  New  York,  and  Ore- 
fron — on  paper  considerably  less  than 
•fully  funded"  on  the  basis  we  have  been 
talking  about,  please  note,  even  at  the 
other  body's  $1  billion  figure.  My  own 
State  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
best  example  of  this  problem  since  its 
pending,  filed,  applications  total  up  to 
$202,279,540.  against  which — even  at  the 
$1  billion  level— it  would  receive  only 
$89,223,166. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  about  this  situation  unle.ss  and 
until  we  change  that  allocation  formula. 
Now.  of  cour.se.  it  is  true — and  let  me 
be  the  first  to  admit  it— that,  at  the 
other  body^s  $1  billion  figure.  New  York 
will  become  entitled  to  receive  under  that 
allocation  foiinula  for  the  purposes  of 
this  program  that  $89,223,166.  or  a  bit 
short  of  S37  million  more  than  it  would 
become  entitled  to  under  the  House's  $600 
million  figure. 

Why.  then,  do  I  not  grab  for  that  with- 
out any  questions? 

Well,  precisely  because.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  not  >et  been  able  to  determine 
what  New  York's  true  •action  backlog" 
really  is. 

1  have  already  mentioned  the  proba- 
bility of  .some  administrative  "slippages" 
in  connection  with  Tennessee.  Michigan, 
and  Nevada:  but  such  'slippages  " — that 
relate  to  administrative  capacities  to 
more  than  triple  the  pace  of  progress 
under  this  program  at  both  State  and 
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local  level,  as  well  as  the  Federal,  levels- 
will  apply  in  all  States. 

In  addition  to  which,  since  the  FWPCA 
does   not,   as   I   understand,   require   a 
municipality  on  filing  an  application  for 
grant  moneys  to  certify  as  to  its  financial 
readiness  to  proceed  with  construction  of 
its   project,   once   Federal  assistance  is 
forthcoming,  we  now  have  no  way  really 
of  knowing  how  many  local  municipal 
entities— even   in   a   State   with   such   a 
large    paper    backlog    of    need    as    New 
York— are  really  ready  to  go  ahead  with 
their  project  if  the  level  of  Federal  assist- 
ance is  pushed  on  up  to  the  other  body  s 
$1   billion  figure.  This  is  a  problem.  I 
might  mention,  that  has  been  made  even 
more  difficult  of  estimation  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  this  Congress,  in  its  zeal 
for     tax-reform,     has     unintentionally 
brought    some    added    uncertainties    of 
performance    to    the    municipal    bond 
markets. 

And   then,   finally,  Mr.   Speaker,   one 
also  has  to  consider  the  capacity  of  de- 
sign engineers,  as  well  as  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  industries,  to  handle 
all  at  once,  a  vastly  expanded  workload 
of  progress  under  this  important  pro- 
gram. ,    ,,    . 
What  I  am,  therefore,  saying  is  that, 
while  it  is  of  course  politically  tempting 
to  accept  in  advance  the  other  body s 
"one-upmanship"  to  the  full  $1  billion 
funding  for  this  program,  it  is  still  ob- 
vious that  nowhere  that  amount  could 
possibly  be  obligated  during  the  balance 
of  this  fiscal  vear  for  this  program  s  pur- 
poses—a program,  need  I  say.  that  I  sup- 
port just  as  strongly  as  anyone  in  this 
body— and   that,   therefore,   the   House 
conferees  ought  to  be  left  free  to  work 
out  the  best  and  most  responsible  com- 
promise they  could  with  the  conferees 
from  the  other  body. 

Now  quickly— for  I  know  this  will  be 
brought  to  my  colleagues'  attention— 
what  is  wrong  with  putting  whatever 
might  be  left  over  from  that  $1  billion 
into  this  programs  "pipeline,"  so  to 
speak  for  eventual  reallocation  to  those 
demonstrably  more  needy  States  or.  as  I 
have  mentioned,  toward  reimbursement 
of  those  few  States,  including  New  York, 
that  have  been  making  their  own  prog- 
ress toward  water-pollution  abatement 
in  advance  of  Federal  assistance  under 
this  program? 

The  answer  is.  nothing,  really— except 
this  would  be  an  inordinately  clumsy  way 
of  trying  to  get  around  a  bad  allocation 
formula  that  is  in  urgent  need  of  revi- 
sion   We  would  "get  around"  that  for- 
mula only  in  the  sense  that  these  extra 
"pipeline  "   moneys — in   about   13   or   14 
months  from  now— would  eventually  be- 
come    available     for     reallocation     by 
FWPCA  to  those  States  whose  needs  are 
greater  under  the  program,  or  who  have 
been  making  faster  progress  thereunder. 
And.  then,  there  is  that  question  of  re- 
imbursement. In  light  of  their  own  as- 
sessment of  need  within  their  borders, 
and   also  probably   in  light   of  the  low 
level   of   Federal   appropriations   under 
this  program  to  date,  certain  States  have 
begun    to    prefinance    waste-treatment 
projects   in   anticipation   of   subsequent 
Federal  reimbursement  to  the  extent  of 
the  normal  Federal  share.  Three  of  our 
seven  "problem"  States — Maine,  Mary- 


land and  New  York— fall  in  this  cate- 
gory along  with  Connecticut.  Massachu- 
setts Vermont,  and  Pennsylvania  as  well 
as  perhaps,  a  few  others.  New  York.  I  am 
proud  to  note,  is  well  advanced  in  trying 
to  step  up  its  own  attack  on  pollution 
through  this  method. 

However,    the    reimb\ir.sement    provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  are  unfortimately  fuzzy  as  to 
how  all  this  is  to  work.  At  best,  the  pre- 
financing States  would  seem  to  have  only 
a  sort  of  moral  claim— rather  than  a  legal 
claim— to  eventual  reimbursement,  giv- 
ing us  here  again  further  impetus  for  an 
early  overhaul  of  the  basic  act.  I  have 
seen  a  rather  wide  variety  of  figures  sup- 
posedly representing  how  much  is  cur- 
rently  "owed"  the  eligible  States  in  way 
of  reimbursement.  One  of  the  Members 
of   the  other  body   recently   inserted  a 
table  in  the  Congressional  Record — see 
page   33873   on   November    12— showing 
a  total  of  State  funds  so  advanced  as  be- 
ing $292,944,000.  During  our  own  sub- 
committee hearings  earlier  this  year,  the 
FWPCA  told  us  that  there  was  a  possible, 
eventual  Federal  obligation  under  this 
procedure  of  close  to  $575  million.  What- 
ever the  true  figure,  however,  it  would 
seem  clear  that  our  especial  "problem 
States  would  not  be  appreciably  helped 
toward    reimbursement— except    at    the 
expense  of  new  projects  within  their  bor- 
ders—by accepting  the  other  body  s  $1 
billion  figure  since,  again  under  the  al- 
location formula,  they  would  have  to  wait 
up  to  a  year  and  a  half  or  so  from  now 
for  the  surplus  moneys  from  the  over- 
funded  States  to  be  released  to  them  by 
way  of  reimbursement. 

So.  once  agam.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
argue  that  for  Congress  to  now  vote  the 
full  $1  billion  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram's purposes  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems we  face  with  this  program— and 
that  those  problems  can  only  really  be 
solved  through  some  restructuring  of  the 
law  under  which  it  now  operates. 

And,  now.  at  this  late  hour  still  another 
factor  has  been  added  to  the  issues  we 
must  consider  in  connection  with  all  this 
by  release  of  a  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice examination— and  report  thereon— 
into  the  effectiveness  of  this  program. 

As  submitted  to  Congress  week  before 
last  by  the  Comptroller  General,  this  is 
a  rather  critical  report,  containing  sig- 
nificant findings,  conclusions,  and  rec- 
ommendations which  merit  early  and  de- 
tailed congressional  review  and  consid- 
eration. It  seems  clear  from  my  own  pre- 
liminary review  of  this  material  that, 
once  again,  extensive  amendments  are 
needed  by  the  basic  act — not  only  for 
the  reasons  I  have  already  stated,  but 
also  if  the  program  is  to  yield  more  ef- 
fective results. 

The  thrust  of  the  GAOs  recommenda- 
tions is  that,  before  additional  large  sums 
of  Federal  moneys  are  invested  in  this 
program.  Congress  should  endeavor  to 
insure  a  more  careful  analysts  of  our 
nationwide  problem  with  polluted  waters. 
and  find  a  more  systematic  means  of 
awarding  construction  grant  moneys  so 
as  to  obtain  greater  benefits  therefrom- 
with  v/hich  bsisic  premise  Interior  seems 
to  agree,  while  expressing  its  serious  res- 
ervations about  some  other  aspects  of 
GAG'S  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. 


A  major  finding  by  GAO  is  that— 
•me  construction  grant  program  has  been 
administered  for  the  most  part  using  a  shot- 
gun approach— awarding  construction  ^ants 
on  a  nrst-come— first -served  or  readiness-io- 
proceed  basis. 

To  corrrect  this  situation,  GAO  rec- 
ommends that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior require  the  States,   in  establish- 
ing   priorities   for   the   construction    of 
waste-treatment  facilfties,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control   Adminis- 
tration, in  approving  grants,  give  con- 
sideration to.  first,  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  such  facilities,  and  second,  the 
actions  taken,  or  planned  to  be  taken, 
bv  other  polluters  of  the  waterways.  In 
response,  the  Department  states  it  is  al- 
readv  moving  strongly  in  this  direction 
and  "is  currently  completing  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  construction  grants 
issue  of  which  consideration  of  State  pri- 
ority systems  is  a  major  part. 

Both  GAO  and  the  Department,  how- 
ever, point  out  that  the  Departments 
authority  to  require  improvements  m 
State  prioritv  systems  is  limited  under 
the  terms  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  The  present  act  pro- 
vides that  State  priorities  be  based  on 
financial  and  water  pollution  control 
needs  It  appears  necessary,  therefore,  as 
GAO  suggests,  that  Congress  consider 
amending  the  act  to  provide  that  pri- 
orities for  grant  awards  be  established 
on  the  basis  of  benefits  to  be  realized. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  also 
points  out  properly  that — 

Although  improved  priority  systems  are 
needed  thev  in  themselves  will  be  of  limited 
value  unless  those  communities  contributing 
the  most  serious  problems  can  be  persuaded 
or  compelled  to  move  forward  promptly  with 
construction  applications.  •  •  •  To  be  real- 
istic, we  must  recognize  that  grants  cannot 
be  awarded  to  communities  which  are  not 
ready  or  willing  to  undertake  construction. 

Another  maior  issue  arising  from  the 
report  concerns  GAO's  recommendation 
that— 

congress  consider  requiring  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  interior  to  provide  for  interim 
eoals  and  to  allow  communities  to  construct 
less  than  secondary  treatment  facilities  when 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  a  lesser  degree 
of  treatment  will  result  in  water  quality  en- 
hancement commensurate  with  present  and 
future  water  uses. 

Tlie  Department  of  the  Interior,  how- 
ever has  taken  the  position  that  provid- 
ing for  less  than  secondary-  treatment 
would  not  be  acceptable.  The  Depart- 
ment states,  in  its  comments,  that— 

History  has  shown  that  deterioration  of 
many  waters  has  been  the  inevitable  accom- 


panlment  of  economic  growth  because  pas. 
treatment  goals  were  set  too  low^ 
secondary  treatment,  and  treatment  le%els 
bevond  that,  should  be  considered  a  neces- 
sai^v  goal  to  allow  us  to  get  ahead  with  the 
poliution  problem-to  prevent  pollution 
mher  than  wait  to  abate  it  after  damage  has 
occurred. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  firmly  believe  these  is- 
sues, and  the  others  covered  by  this 
report — it  being  my  intention  to  ask  per- 
mission to  insert  chapter  II  therefrom, 
encompassing  GAO's  "Conclusions.  Rec- 
ommendations and  Matters  for  Consider- 
ation by  the  Congress  "  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  for  the 
information  of  such  of  my  colleagues  as 
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have  not  yet  seen  the  same — must  be  re- 
solved by  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  If  effective  program  results  are 
to  be  achieved  and  vastly  Increased  fund- 
ing levels  for  this  basic  program  fully 
warranted. 

Before  Inserting  that  material,  how- 
ever. I  should  like  to  attempt  to  refute 
the  implication  contained  in  one  account 
of  the  release  of  this  report  as  carried 
in  the  November  8.  1969,  issue  of  tlie  New 
York  Times,  entitled  "Politics  and  Pollu- 
tion." The  writer's  suggestion  that  the 
report  was  issued  now  to  assist  the  ad- 
ministration in  winning  its  fight  over  the 
budgetary  aspects  of  the  issue  we  face  is. 
I  believe,  utterly  without  foundation.  It 
Is  obvious,  merely  from  reading  this  very 
thorough  examination  of  how  this  pro- 
gram has  been  working — or  not  work- 
ing— from  a  oost-efBclency  standpoint, 
that  the  report  has  been  "in  the  works" 
for  some  time;  and  to  question  the  In- 
tegrity and  independence  of  the  GAO  is 
about  as  baseless  as  to  argue,  as  did  the 
Times'  reporter,  that  the  rep)orts  useful- 
ness is  suspect  because  it  was  "made  by 
fiscal  people  rather  than  water  experts." 

Mr. -Speaker.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
deplore  any  mixing  of  "politics  and  pol- 
lution," for  the  scope  and  magnitude  of 
our  Nation's — and  the  world's — environ- 
mental challenges  are  such  as  to  demand 
nothing  less  of  any  of  us  than  the  great- 
est wisdom  and  objectivity  we  can  bring 
to  bear  upon  their  solution. 

This.  I  think,  is  equally  apt  when  we 
consider  most  of  our  other  immediate 
challenges  and  the  great  Issues  of  the 
day.  So.  I  would  fully  agree  with  the  new 
managing  editor  of  the  Times.  A.  M. 
Rosenthal,  in  his  recent  statement  that: 

The  duty  of  every  reporter  and  editor  Is 
to  strive  for  as  much  objectivity  aa  humanly 
possible.  .  .  .  The  turmoil  In  the  country  Is 
so  widespread,  voices  and  passion  are  at  svich 
a  pitch,  thnt  a  newspaper  that  keeps  cool  and 
fair  makes  a  poeltlve,  fundamental  contribu- 
tion without  which  the  country  would  be 
Infinitely  poorer 

Precisely  so,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  but  then — 
even  granting  that  headline  writers  carry 
different  responsibilities  than  do  re- 
porters— why  was  it  that,  unlike  the 
headline  that  appeared  in  the  most  in- 
fluential newspaper  in  my  district  on  the 
day  after  the  House  vote  to  increase 
funding  for  this  program  to  $600  million, 
which  proclaimed:  "House  Triple  Nixon 
Clean-River  Bid,"  the  Times'  rather 
critlctil  account  of  the  same  action  ap- 
peared imder  this  headline:  "House 
Limits  Funds  for  Clean  Water'":' 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Speaker — and  I 
expect  no  answer  to  my  rhetorical  ques- 
tion— let  me  sum  up  by  saying:  We  do 
not  solve  our  problem  with  polluted  water 
by  merely  voting  the  top  dollar  allowed 
us  for  a  program  that  stands  badly  in 
need  of  review,  and  we  do  violence  to  the 
concept  of  responsible  budgeting — and 
responsible  legislating — by  voting  even  a 
program  as  important  as  this  one  far 
more  money  than  can  be  efficiently  used 
for  it  merely  to  again  show  our  support 
of  its  purposes. 

The  material,  as  taken  from  the  GAO 
report,  now  follows : 


Ckaptmi  2.  Conclusions,  Rscommendations. 

*ND     MATTtia     rOl     CON8IDE»ATION     BY     THS 
CONGKSSS 

CONCLUSIONS 

During  fiscal  years  1857  through  1969. 
FWPCA  awarded  granu  of  about  tl  a  billion 
for  the  construction  of  more  than  9.400  waste 
treatment  projects  having  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  about  $54  billion  Generally,  these 
projects  have  contributed  to  abating  water 
pollution  because  the  water  pollution  prob- 
lem would  have  been  worse  If  these  projects 
had  not  been  construded  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  benefits  from  the  construction 
grant  program  have  not  been  as  great  as  they 
could  have  been,  because  many  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  have  been  constructed  on 
waterways  where  major  polUiters — Industrial 
or  municipal — located  nearby  continued  to 
discharge  untreated  f  r  Inadequately  treated 
wastes  Into  the  waterways.  We  believe  that 
greater  benefits  could  have  been  achieved  If 
the  Federal  and  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  had  more  effectively  coordinated 
the  planning  and  construction  of  municipal 
and  Industrial  waste  treatment  facilities  on 
Individual  waterways 

The  construe: Ion  grant  program  to  date 
has  been  administered  fcr  the  most  part 
using  a  "shotgun  "  approach — awarding 
grants  on  a  first-come-flrst-served  cr  readi- 
ness-to- proceed  basis,  with  little  considera- 
tion beln(»  given  to  the  benefits  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  construction  of  Individual 
waste  treatment  plants.  This  approach  may 
have  served  a  useful  purpose  m  the  early 
years  of  the  program  when  there  was  a  need 
to  generate  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  States 
and  communities  to  get  the  program  moving. 
We  believe,  however,  that  this  approach  can 
no  longer  t>e  Justified  and  that  there  is  a 
need  to  award  grants  on  a  more  systematic 
basis  giving  consideration  to  the  benefits  to 
be  attained. 

Prior  to  fiscal  year  1968,  comprehensive 
programs  used  by  FWPCA  as  a  basis  fcr 
awarding  constructlcn  grants  were  essen- 
tially alphabetical  listings  of  municipal- 
ities In  each  State  thai  were  in  need  of  waste 
treatment  facilities.  Also  State  plans  sub- 
mitted to  FWPCA  prior  to  fiscal  year  1968 
generally  did  not  include  coordinated  con- 
struction schedules  to  be  met  by  industries 
and  municipalities  eo  as  to  attain  specific  ob- 
jectives on  Individual  waterways  or  Eectlons 
thereof.  As  a  result,  we  believe  that  neither 
the  listings  used  by  FWPCA  as  comprehen- 
sive programs  nor  the  State  plans  as  sub- 
mitted to,  and  approved  by.  FWPCA  repre- 
sented meaningful  plans  lor  abating,  con- 
trolling, and  preventing  water  pollution. 

Beginning  In  1967.  the  States  submitted 
water  quality  standards  for  their  Interstate 
waters  and  schedules  for  implementation  of 
the  standards.  The  water  quality  standards 
Implementation  schedules  represented  the 
first  tlme-phared  plans,  en  statewide  bases, 
for  the  construction  of  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities by  municipalities  and  Industries  to 
attain  Fpeclflc  objectives  on  Individual  wa- 
terways. The  Implementation  schdeules  are 
currently  being  used  as  one  of  the  bases  for 
State  and  FWPCA  approval  of  Federal  grants 
to  municipalities  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  facilities  Many  of  the  States 
established  1972  as  the  year  for  attaining 
the  water  quality  standards,  which  coincides 
wl'h  the  date  recommended  by  FWPCA. 

In  our  opinion,  however,  a  serious  ques- 
tion exists  as  to  the  attainability  of  the 
standards  by  the  dates  in  the  Implementa- 
tion schedules  because,  due  to  Federal  fund- 
ing in  amounts  significantly  less  than  the 
amounts  which  were  authorized,  construc- 
tion is  proceeding  at  a  rate  well  below  that 
which  was  anticipated.  For  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969.  Federal  water  pollution  con'rol 
legislation  authorized  »1.I5  billion  for  the 
construction  of  wa^te  treatment  facilities.  Of 


this  amount,  about  M17  million  was  appro- 
priated Although  Federal  water  pollution 
control  legislation  authorized  CI  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  the  proposed  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  provides  for  only  $214  million  for 
the  construction  grant  program. 

We  found  that,  although  some  States  had 
moved  forward  without  sufficient  Federal 
funds  by  prefinancing  the  Federal  porticn  of 
some  projects,  the  majority  of  the  States 
were  constructing  waste  treatment  facilities 
at  a  rate  consistent  with  the  availability  of 
Federal  funds  Both  FWPCA  and  the  States 
developed  their  programs  and  plans  on  the 
basis  of  tne  funds  expected  to  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  form  of  Federal  construction 
grantr — the  amoimts  authorized.  Since  few 
States  are  proceeding  with  construction 
without  Federal  funds,  there  Is,  in  several 
States,  an  ever-Increasing  backlog  of  mu- 
nicipalities awaiting  Federal  grants. 

Furthermore,  prior  to  1967.  the  construc- 
tion grant  propram  provided  Incentives 
primarily  to  smaller  munlclpaliUes  In  that 
the  dollar  limitations  contained  in  the  act 
represented  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the 
costs  of  constructing  smaller  waste  treat- 
ment farilltlcs  but  did  not  provide  a  real 
mcentive  to  the  larger  municipalities.  In 
addition,  we  believe  that  such  limitations 
did  not  encourage  the  cons.tructlon  of 
murUclpa!  waste  treatment  fadllUes  capable 
of  treating  substantial  quantiiles  cf  indus- 
trial wastes. 

The  elimination  of  the  dollar-limitation 
clause  in  1967.  however,  has  provided  the 
IncenUve  for  many  large  municipalities  that 
need  muUl-mllllon-doUar  waste  treatment 
plants  to  participate  in  the  construction 
grant  program,  which  placed  larger  demands 
on  Federal  funds.  Furthermore,  there  has 
been  a  growing  uend  toward  the  treatmsnt  of 
Industrial  wastes  In  Joint  municipal-Indus- 
trial plants  and.  If  this  trend  continues,  it 
may  well  be  that  much  of  the  costs  for 
treatment  faculties  which  are  presenUy  as- 
sociated with  Industry  will  become  eUglble 
for  Federal  assistance.  Another  matter  to  be 
oorsldered  is  the  multl-blUion-dollar  cost 
associated  with  the  combined  storm  and 
sanitary  sewer  problem. 

On  the  basis  of  our  examination  Into  these 
matters;  our  dlseusslons  with  Federal.  State, 
and  local  offlclals:  and  the  fact  that  mo6.t 
States  are  constructing  treatment  plants  at 
a  rate  consistent  with  the  avallabiuty  of 
Federal  funds,  we  believe  that  the  present 
level  of  Federal  funding  will  not  be  sufflcient 
to  enable  a  significant  Increase  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  In  abating,  con- 
trolling, and  preventing  water  pollution 
unless  changes  are  made  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 

In  view  of  the  magiUtude  of  the  water 
pollution  problem  and  the  limited  Federal 
funds  available,  it  appears  to  us  that  It  will 
be  many  years  before  the  construction  grant 
program  is  completed.  Thus  we  believe  thai 
Interim  goals  or  objectives  should  be  estab- 
U.shed,  whereby  significant  improvement  In 
water  quality  and  uses  can  be  attained  on 
.some  waterways  or  sections  of  waterways.  The 
FWPCA  requirement  of  secondary  treatment 
may  be  desirable  as  the  ultimate  objective 
We  l>elleve,  however,  that  as  an  intermi 
measure  consideration  should  be  given  to 
:ess  than  secondary  treatment  when  such 
treatment  will  result  in  enhancing  water 
quality  or  in  attaining  the  States''  water 
quality  standards.  Not  only  should  this  result 
in  better  utilization  of  Federal  funds,  in  tha: 
funds  should  be  available  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  grants,  but  also  those  municipalities 
that  construct  facilities  for  less  than 
fecondary  treatment  should  realize  substan- 
tial savings  In  annual  operation  and  maln- 
tenan-e  expenses.  Municipalities  that  are  al- 
lowed to  provide  less  than  secondary  treat- 
ment should  be  advised  that.  If  circum- 
stances change  as  a  result  of  jKipulatlon 
and  or  Industrial  growth  or  expansion,  they 
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may  be  required  to  upgrade  their  treatment 
facilities. 

Our  review  has  shown  that  the  require- 
ment to  provide  secondary  treatment  and  the 
construction  of  municipal  waste  treatment 
facilities  primarily  on  the  basis  of  readiness 
and  willingness  to  proceed  has  not,  in  many 
cases,  accomplished  water  quality  Improve- 
ment objectives.  Our  review  has  shown  also 
that  many  municipalities  that  have  Incurred 
the  expenses  of  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  waste  treatment  faculties  have 
not  realized  the  benefits  anticipated  as  a 
result  of  the  construction. 

The  States'  water  quality  sUndards  im- 
plementation schedules  and  the  annual  prl- 
orltv  listings  aje  based  primarily  on  the 
readiness  of  municipalities  to  proceed  with 
consuuctlon.  We  believe  that  such  an  ap- 
proach relies  heavily  on  completing  the  con- 
struction of  all  treatment  facilities,  including 
industrial,  within  a  few  years.  The  relative 
success  or  failure  of  such  an  approach  is 
dependent  on  the  time  frame  within  which 
such  construction  is  completed.  If  the  time 
frame  is  3  to  5  vears.  perhaps  this  approach 
will  accomplish  the  program  objectives  rea- 
sonablv  well.  However,  if  we  are  talking  in 
terms  of  many  vears  to  complete  the  con- 
struction program,  and  we  believe  that  it 
co-4id  be  many  years,  such  an  approach  may 
be  inefficient  and  ineffective  in  substantially 
improving  water  quality  or  uses  during  the 
Interim  years. 

A  more  effective  approach,  in  our  opinion. 
requires  a  coordinated  and  systematic  effort 
on  the  part  of  FWPCA.  the  States,  and  all 
polluters  in  the  planning  and  construction 
of  waste  treatment  facilities  in  a  manner 
that  will  achieve  water  quality  obJecUves. 
We  believe  that  the  States,  in  establishing 
priorities,  and  FWPCA.  in  awarding  grante, 
should  consider  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  construction  of  individual  treat- 
ment facilities.  FWPCA  and  SUte  agencies 
should  be  able  to  choose  from  alternatives 
and  establish  priorities  on  the  basis  of  the 
benefits  to   be  attained. 

We  believe  that  the  use  of  systems  analysis 
techniques  and  mathematical  models  would 
be  of  substantial  benefit  to  Federal  and 
State  decisionmakers.  By  utilizing  systems 
analysis  techiUques,  the  results,  in  terms  of 
improved  water  quality  over  the  entire  river, 
could  be  estimated  for  a  single  waste  treat- 
ment plant  or  for  combinations  of  plants. 
Furthermore,  such  techniques  may  provide 
a  means  of  evaluating  the  desirability  of 
changes  In  plans  and  priorities  as  construc- 
tion   phases    are    completed. 

The  use  of  systems  analysis  will  aid 
FWPCA  and  State  officials  in  making  cost- 
effectiveness  studies  and  estimating  the  least 
costly  method  of  attaining  water  quaUty 
goals  or  objectives  It  will  also  enable  the 
offlclals  to  Identify  alternatives  for  considera- 
tion in  assigning  priorities  and  establishing 
construction  schedules  that  will  result  in  the 
achievement  of  significant  benefits. 

We  believe  that  the  use  of  systems  analysis 
techniques  In  planning  and  Implementing 
water  pollution  control  programs  is  both 
feasible  and  practicable.  We  believe  also  that 
the  use  of  systems  analysis  concepts  and 
techniques  by  FWPCA  and  the  States  to  aid 
In  managing  their  pollution  abatement  pro- 
grams should  lead  to  Improving  the  effective- 
ness of  the  construction  grant  program  and 
of  controlling  water  pollution. 

We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  systems 
analysis  methods  In  planntog  and  imple- 
menting water  pollution  control  programs 
could  be  done  with  few  changes  In  the  pres- 
ent legislation.  In  particular,  the  single  most 
important  changes  desirable  Is  In  the  manner 
of  awarding  Federal  grants.  The  present  sys- 
tem requires  that  consideration  be  given  to 
financial  and  water  pollution  needs  In  estab- 


lishing priorities.  We  believe  that  a  priority 
system    based    on    benefits    to  be    attained 
merits  consideration.  We  believe  that  a  ma- 
jor reorganization  in  the  current  program 
would  not  be  necessary  in  order  to  utilize 
such   a   method   since   most  of   the   prereq- 
uisites for  its  implementation  already  exist. 
In  our  opinion,  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  data  and  computer  capability  needed  In 
employing  the  techniques  of  systems  analy- 
sis is  available  or  could  be  made  available 
by  utilizing  FWPCA's  STORET  system  and 
computer.   (See  p.  96.)   The  additional  data 
needed  could  be  collected  by  the  State  water 
pollution   control    agencies.    FWPCA    and  or 
other  Federal  and  regional  agencies,  as  ap- 
propriate. This  data  could  then  be  analyzed 
bv  FWPCA,  or  perhaps  a  consulting  engineer- 
ing firm,  and   included  in  the  STORET  sys- 
tem    State    or    interstate    authorities    could 
draw  upon  the  system  for  data  in  planning 
the  establishment  of  construction  priorities 
in  order  to  achieve  specific  water  improve- 
ments.   

Methods  such  as  those  outlined  above 
could  be  used  bv  FWPCA  in  the  development 
of  its  comprehensive  programs;  in  evaluating 
State  water  qualitv  standards,  implementa- 
tion schedules,  and  applications  for  con- 
struction grants;  and  in  FWPCA's  surveil- 
lance  programs. 

We  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  use 
of  svstems  analvsls  will  automatically  solve 
all  the  problems  associated  with  the  water 
pollution  control  program.  Rather,  the 
largely  quantitative  results  of  .systems  an- 
anlvsis  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
other  information  available  to  responsible 
officials  in  making  decisions. 

Political  and  institutional  constraints  have 
adversely  affected  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol program  In  the  past  and  probably  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future  Such  con- 
straints include  the  failure  of  municipalities 
to  authorize  bond  issues  to  fund  the  mu- 
nicipalities' share  of  construction  costs;  in- 
sufficient numbers  of  trained  personnel  at 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels;  insuffi- 
cient funding  at  all  levels;  and  the  fact  that 
water  pollution  has  no  political  or  geo- 
graphical boundaries,  in  that  the  actions  of 
one  municipality  or  State  affect  other  mu- 
nicipalities and  States 

We  believe  that  FWPCA  and  the  States 
must  find  wavs  to  overcome  these  con- 
straints if  the  program  is  to  become  more 
effective  We  believe  that  more  considera- 
tion could  be  given  to  planning  and  imple- 
menting water  pollution  control  programs  on 
a  river  basin  basis  or  to  administering  the 
construction  grant  program  through  a  State 
agency  which  would  be  responsible  for  plan- 
ning designing,  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  of  all  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties within  the  State. 


Its  STORET  system,  data  needed  by  the 
States  in  (1)  determining  their  water  pollu- 
tion control  requirements,  (2)  Identifying 
alternatives  available  to  solve  water  pollu- 
tion problems.  (3)  formulating  water  pollu- 
tion control  plans,  and  (4)  establishing  im- 
plementation schedules  and  priorities  for  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  facilities. 

MATTOtS  FOR   CONSnjEKATION    BY   THE   CONGRESS 

Section  8(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  provides  that:  •••  •  •  no 
grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  under 
this  section  unless  such  project  •  •  •  has  been 
certified  by  the  appropriate  State  water  pol- 
lution control  agency  as  entitled  to  priority 
over  other  eligible  projects  on  the  basis  of 
financial  as  well  as  water  pollution  control 
needs." 

On  the  basis  of  our  review,  we  believe  that 
priorities  should  be  established  on  the  basis 
of  benefits  to  be  attained  and  that  a  co- 
ordinated effort  IS  required  on  the  part  of 
all  polluters  of  a  waterway  to  attain  the 
maximum  benefits  from  the  construcUon 
grant  program.  We  believe  that  the  require- 
ment in  the  act  that  financial  need  be  a 
factor  in  establishing  priorities  could  result 
In  FWPCA's  awarding  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  projects  which  provide  .itile 
benefit  in  terms  of  appreciably  improving 
water  quality  or  uses. 

Acordlngly.  and  in  view  of  1 1 1  the  magni- 
tude of  the  program  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  facilities  and 
(2)  the  backlog  of  grant  applications  for 
Federal  funds,  the  Congress  may  wish  to  con- 
sider amending  section  Bia)  of  the  act  to 
provide  that  pnoritles  for  grant  awards  be 
established  on  the  basis  oi  the  benefits  to 
be  realized. 

Although   the   Department   of   the   Interior 
has   agreed   with   our    basic    premise    that    a 
more  systematic  means  of  awarding  construc- 
tion grants  must  be  found  to  secure  greater 
benefits    in    pollution    abatement,    and    has 
agreed  with  the  recommendations  set  forth 
in  this  report,  it  has  taken  the  position  that 
providing  for  less  than  secondary  treatment 
of  wastes  would  not  be  acceptable  and  that 
interim  goals  should  not  be  established    We 
continue  to  believe  that  Interim  goals  should 
be  established  and  that  the  providing  of  less 
than  secondary  treatment  would  be  desirable 
under  certain  circumstances  as  discussed  on 
page  16  of  this  report. 
V     Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress consider  requiring  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  for  interim  goals  and 
to  allow  communlUes  to  construct  less  than 
secondary  treatment  facilities  when  it  can  be 
demonstrated   that  a  lesser  degree  of  treat- 
ment will  result  in  water  quality  enhance- 
ment  commensurate   with   proposed   present 
and  future  water  uses. 


RECOMMENI>ATXONS 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  require  that  the  States,  In  estab- 
lishing priorities  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  facilities,  and  FWPCA,  in 
approving  Federal  grants  for  such  construc- 
tion, give  consideration  to  (1)  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  construction  of  the 
facilities  and  (2)  the  actions  taken,  or 
planned  to  be  taken,  by  other  polluters  of 
the  waterway.  We  believe  that  the  applica- 
tion of  systems  analysis  techniques  would 
assist  State  and  FWPCA  water  pollution  con- 
trol officials  in  establishing  priorities  and 
approving  grants  on  the  basis  of  the  bene- 
fits to  be  attained,  which  should  result  in 
Improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  water  pol- 
lution control  program.  Accordingly,  we  rec- 
ommend also  that  FWPCA  consider  utilizing 
systems  analysis  techniques  in  the  planning 
for  and  implementing  of  water  pollution 
control  programs. 

We  recommend  further  that  FWPCA  con- 
sider the  practicability  of  providing,  through 


LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE  THE 
DATING  OF  PACKAGED  FOODS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  H.R.  14816,  legislation 
to  require  the  final  date  a  food  can  safely 
be  kept  on  a  grocer's  shelves  to  appear  on 
the  label  of  all  perishable  and  semiper- 
ishable  foods. 

The  bill  would  apply  to  foods  canned 
or  packaged  by  the  producer,  wholesaler, 
or  reUU  store.  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  au- 
thorized to  determine  how  long  a  food 
could  safely  be  kept  on  the  shelf  before 
it  begiiis  to  deteriorate. 
Every  item  sold  in  a  supermarket,  ex- 
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cept  perhaps  the  produce,  carries  a  coded 
date  for  the  benefit  of  the  store  employee. 
This  coded  date  may  be  a  short  series  of 
numbers,  or  letters  or  both  stamped 
somewhere  on  the  package,  either  by  the 
manufacturer,  wholesaler,  or  chain  store. 
Some  dates  represent  the  last  day  of  shelf 
life,  called  the  "pull"  date,  and  other 
dates  represent  the  packaRinR  date. 

Thus,  for  example,  "01126"  stamped  on 
a  package  of  cheese  may  mean  the  Uth 
month,  November,  and  the  26th  day.  The 
code  "3047"  on  meat  may  represent  Octo- 
ber— you  add  together  the  first  and  last 
digits  to  get  the  month.  10  for  October; 
the  04  for  the  4th.  "BKA "  on  a  can  may 
stand  for  February  1— B  for  February 
and  A  for  the  l$t.  But  what  about  "£35  ' 
on  bread? 

Most  consumers  know  of  the  existence 
of  these  codes,  but  they  are  not  supposed 
to  know  what  they  mean.  Any  identical 
coding  between  chains  is  purely  coin- 
cidental and  codes  change  as  frequently 
as  once  a  month — and  probably  sooner, 
if  publicized. 

But  why  should  not  the  consumer  know 
the  last  usable  date  of  a  food?  The  store 
rtanaget  should  not  be  the  only  one  able 
to  recOghize  fresh  food.  Why  does  not 
the  package  contain  a  comprehensible 
date?  Why  is  the  Industry  afraid  to  let 
the  consumer  in  on  the  secret?  Do  they 
fear  that  given  a  choice  the  public  would 
not  purchase  stale  and  decayed  products? 

Packages  and  cans  in  many  smaller 
and  ghetto  stores  are  faded  and  appear 
to  be  extremely  old.  a  sign  that  the  poor 
may  well  be  victims  with  respect  to  the 
age  of  goods  as  well  as  price.  Requiring 
the  dating  of  foods  would  do  away  with 
much  of  this  and  give  the  consumer  an- 
other factor  upon  which  to  judge  the 
quality  of  a  food. 

Several  municipalities  now  require  the 
dating  of  certain  kinds  of  foods,  espe- 
ciaUy  milk  and  bread.  New  York  City 
and  Chicago,  for  example,  require  milk 
dating.  In  addition,  Federal  law  and  reg- 
ulations require  the  dating  of  certain 
drugs. 

It  would  not  be  difBcult  to  establish 
acceptable  "shelf  lives."  There  is  general 
agreement  within  the  industry  with  re- 
spect to  the  shelf  lives  of  most  foods  and 
between  the  industry  and  the  Depail- 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  be 
an  addition  to  the  Truth-in-Packaging 
Act  passed  in  1966.  That  act  requires 
certain  information  to  appear  on  food 
labels  including  weight  and,  in  some 
cases,  quality. 

The  text  of  H.R.  14816  and  a  listing 
of  "shelf  lives"  of  many  products  follow: 

H.R.  1481G 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  to  require  a  packaged  per- 
ishable food  to  bear  a  label  specifying  the 
date  after  which  It  l.s  not  to  be  sold  for 
consumption 

Be  It  enucted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hcpresentativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
p.iragraph  I  1 )  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  4 
of  the  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  ( 15 
U.S.C.  1453)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(A)" 
immediately  after  "label"  and  by  Inserting 
before  the  semicolon  the  following:  ",  and 
(B)    if  the  commodity  Is  a  perishable  food. 


stating  that  It  Is  not  to  be  sold  for  consump- 
tion after  a  speolfled  date". 

(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  (15  USC  1464) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  section  4(a)  H)  (B)  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  In  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcultvire.  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe the  manner  In  which  the  last  day 
for  the  sale  of  a  perishable  food  shall  be 
determined  " 

(c)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (15  USC  1459) 
Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "meat  or  meat  product, 
poultry  or  poultry  product,  or"  In  subpara- 
graph I  n  of  paragraph  ( a  i ; 

(2)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (5)  of 
paragraph  (a)  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  term  includes  meat  or  meat  products 
or  poultry  or  poultry  products  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  Implement  the  require- 
ments of  section   4(a)il)(Bl  ":    and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new   paragraph. 

"(g)  The  term  'perishable  food'  means 
meat,  poultry,  fish,  dairy  products,  eggs, 
fruit,  vegetables,  bread,  coffee,  and  any  other 
food  that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  designates  as  perishable" 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
90th  day  following  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

(Prom  Ashrae  Guide  and  Data  Book  Appli- 
cations for  1968,  published  by  the  American 
Society  of  Heating  Refrigerating  and  Air 
Conditioning  Engineers,  Inc.) 

Chapter  37 — CoMMOorrY  Storage 
Requirements 
Tills  chapter  presents  information  on  the 
essential  average  storage  requirements  of 
most  of  the  Important  perishable  foods  that 
enter  the  market  on  a  commercial  scale.  Also 
Included  is  a  short  discussion  on  the  storage 
of  furs  and  fabrics.  The  statements  made  are 
derived  from  scientific  experimentation  and 
from  the  best  commercial  practice  at  the 
present  time.  The  data  given  In  Table  1  are 
based  on  the  storage  of  high  quality  com- 
modities shortly  after  harvest.  When  prod- 
ucts are  transported  from  a  distance,  or  are 
deteriorated,  appropriate  allowances  should 
be  made. 

The  temperatures  recommended  are  the 
optimum  temperatures  for  long  storage  and 
are  actual  commodity  temperatures  rather 
than  air  temperatures.  For  short  storage, 
higher  temperatures  are  often  satisfactory. 
Conversely,  products  subject  to  chilling  in- 
jury can  sometimes  be  held  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature for  a  short  time  without  injury.  Ex- 
ceptions are  bananas,  cranberries,  cucum- 
bers, eggplants,  melons,  okra.  pumpkins  and 
squash,  white  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  toma- 
toes. Recommended  temperatures  for  these 
products  should  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  values  given  for  water  content  and 
freezing  points  are  the  result  of  actual  labor- 
atory determinations,  but  it  should  be  real- 
ized that,  at  best,  they  can  be  only  approxi- 
mate because  of  the  great  variability  In  plant 
and  animal  tissues  and  the  products  thereof. 
The  optimum  storage  temperature  for  many 
foods  has  been  found  to  be  Just  above  their 
freezing  point.  Knowledge  of  freezing  points 
Is  useful  to  the  cold  storage  industry  In 
determining  how  the  various  commodities 
should  be  handled  In  storage.  The  highest 
temperature  at  which  freezing  may  occur 
Is  generally  given.  In  previous  editions  the 
average  freezing  point  was  given,  which  may 
be  somewhat  lower  It  Is  felt  that  the  highest 
freezing  point  is  a  better  guide  for  com- 
modities  that   are   damaged   by   freezing. 

Values  of  the  water  content  of  foods  are 
useful  to  the  refrigerating  engineer  as  a 
basis  for  calculating  specific  heats  and  the 
latent  heat  of  freezing.  Specific  heat  Is  usu- 
ally calculated  by  Siebel's  formula: 


.9     0  008a  •  0  20 
where  S  .signifies  the  specific  heat  of  a  sub- 
stance  containing   a.   the   percent   of    water 
0.20   Is   the    value    representing   the   specific 
heat  of  the  solid  constituents  of   the   sub- 
stance. 

Necesary  additional  information  for  ^omp 
of  the  Items  in  Table  1  Is  given  in  the  text 

The  values  for  the  freezing  points,  water 
content,  rate  of  evolution  of  heat  (heat  ct 
respiration)  above  and  below  freezing  and 
for  latent  heat  as  given  in  Table  4  erf  Chap- 
ter 23  in  the  ASHRAE  Handbook  of  Funda- 
mentals do  not  always  agree  exactly  with 
the  data  given  in  Tables  1,  2,  and  4  of  this 
chapter.  The  compKwltlon  of  foods  varies  to 
some  extent,  depending  up>on  water  content, 
where  grown  and  other  factors.  It  is  also 
po3  ible  that  In  tables  compiled  by  difTerent 
editors,  slightly  different  formulae  have  been 
used  in  making  calculations  to  determine 
both  specific  and  latent  heat.  The  values 
given  In  either  of  these  tables  can  safely  be 
used  for  refrigeration  load  calcvilatlon.s 
When  in  doubt.  It  Is  suggested  that  the 
higher  vaJucs  be  used.  For  more  precise  work, 
the  specific  heat  and  other  values  should  be 
determined  for  the  specific  sample  in  ques- 
tion. 

(Tlie  general  responsibility  for  this  chap- 
ter IS  assigned  to  TO  7.7,  Cold  Storage  Ware- 
house and  Locker  Plants.) 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  storage  are  alive  and 
carrying  on,  within  themselves,  proce  srs 
characteristic  of  living  things.  In  particular, 
the  heat  of  respiration  must  always  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  refrigeration  load  in 
stonvge  handling.  Tlie  approximate  rate  of 
heat  evolution  for  various  commodities  is 
given  in  Table  2, 

Sealed  pwlyethlene  box  liners  are  exten- 
sively used  commercially  for  pears  and  sweet 
cherries.  The  slight  accumulation  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  depletion  of  oxygen  extend  the 
storage  life  of  pears  at  31  F  by  one  or  two 
months  and  of  sweet  cherries  by  several  days. 

Non-sealed  film  liners  are  used  extensively 
to  maintain  freshness  and  prevent  excessive 
moisture  loss  of  Golden  Delicious  apples,  ro  e 
bushes  »nd  strawberry  plants.  There  are  in- 
dications that  similar  liners  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  other  crops  (such  as  parsnips)  sus- 
ceptible to  excessive  weight  loss  during  stor- 
age or  marketing.  Reduction  of  frost  accum- 
ulation on  refrigerating  colls  Is  another  ad- 
vantage of  polyethylene  liners. 

BEER 

Beer  In  bottles  or  cans  is  either  p.osteurizcd 
or  filtered  so  as  to  destroy  or  remove  the 
living  yeast  cells  and  therefore  does  net  re- 
quire as  low  a  storage  temperate  as  keg  beer. 
Bottled  beer  may  be  stored,  at  ordinary  room 
temperature  (70  to  75  F),  but  for  conven- 
ience Is  often  stored  with  keg  beer  at  a  lower 
temperature  of  35  to  40  F.  It  is  essential  to 
protect  the  bottled  product  from  strong 
light,  especially  direct  sunlight.  The  storage 
life  will  vary  from  3  to  6  months,  depending 
largely  on  the  methcxl  of  processing  and 
packaging.  Keg  beer,  usually  stored  at  36  to 
40  P  has  a  storage  life  of  3  to  6  weeks  (Chap- 
ter 34). 

BREAD 

See  Chapter  32. 

CANDT 

See  Chapter  33. 

DAIXT   PRODUCT* 

See  Chapter  28. 

DBixD  reurrs 
See  Chapter  33. 


See  Chapter  35. 

nsH 
Bee  Chapter  27. 

FKOSSN  mtrrrs  and  TSOKTi 
See  Chapter  29. 
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Commodity 


Slofage  temperature, 
tahrenheit 


Relative 

humidity, 

percent 


Approximate  storage 
hie 


Apples  (ch  ^9)    

Apiicols  

Artichokes  (..obe) 

Jerusalem. 

AsuaiaRus  

Avocados  

Bananas (ch   ?9) 
Beans  (gieen  oi  snap) 

Lima 
Peer,  Patieied  '. 
beets 

bunch  

Topped       .    

Blackbeines         

Blueberries 


30  32   90.... 

31  32        90... 

31-32     90-95 

31-32  90  95 

32  ..  90  95 


45-55. 


Bread(ch  3?)     ,§ 


45-50. 
32-40. 
35-40. 

32 
32 

31  32 
31  32. 


32... 
32... 
32... 
0-34. 


Broccoli  sprouting 
Brussels  snrouts 
Cabbape  !ite 
Cind¥(ch   33)     . 
Can  'ts 

Prepackaged 

Topned    - 
Cauliflower 
Celeriac 

Celery -. 

Cherries     -. 

Coconuts    

Cottee(Ere=n)   ..<.. - " 

Corn.  SAcei  ..- %l  ,. 

Cranbe-iip-.'  36-40 

Cucumbers' 
Currants 
Dairy  products: 

Cheese  rch   ?3)    . . . 

Biiller  (ch   28) 

Butter 

Cieam  (sweetened). 

'ce  cream  (ch  28) 
Milk,  fluid  whole- 

Pasteurized  grade  A  

Condensed,  sweetened- -. '"  .,,.„,„ 

tvaporated - -- -       l^oom  temperature 

Milk  Plied- 

Whole  milk 

r*onlat 
Dat^s(ch  33) 

Dewberries  ,, 

Dried  Iruits  (ch   33)      ,1  un 

Eggplant        "  ^" 

lggs(ch   35). 

Shell 

Shell,  larm  cooler 

Frozen,  whole    .. 

Frozen,  yolk    

frozen,  white 


St.... 
32.... 

32 

32   ... 
32   ... 
31-32 
.  32  35 
35-37 


«  50 

31  32 

30  45 

32  40 

Oto  - 

-15 

-15_ 


10 


Yolk  solids 

Flake  albumen  solids 

Dried  spray  albumen  solids 

[ndive  (escaiole) 

Figs(ch  33), 

Dried    . 

Fresh 
Fish  (ch   27): 

Fresh 

Frozen 

Smoked 


American  type 

European  type 

Honey    

Hops(ch.  34) 

Horseradish 

Kale       

Kohlrabi 

Lard  (without  antioxidant) 


Lemons  (ch.  29). 

Lettuce 

Limes  --   - 

L"Ran  blackberrres 

Maplesiiup    

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


33. 


15  55 

45  55 
(') 

31  32 


?9  31  :     .. 

50  55       .. 

0  or  below 

.do  ... 

do.... 


85  90 
85  95 

90  95 

9(1 


90  95 
95 

90  95 
90  95 

90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
40  65 

PO  90 
50  95 
90  95 
90  95 
9(1  95 
90 

80  85 
80  85 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 

65  70 
80  85 
80  85 


Low 

uo 

(') 

90  95 

50  60 
90 

80  85 
,  70-75.. 


Seech  29 
1-2  weeks  . 

do 
2-5  months 
2-3  weeks  . 
4  weeks  .    . 

8  10  days 
10  15  days 
3  10  weeks 


10  14  days     .. 
3  5  months 
3  days 

3  0  weeks   .    .. 
Several  weeks. 

7  10  davs   

3  <  weeks   .    .. 
3  4  months 


3  4  weeks 

4  5  months 

2  4  weeks 

3  4  months 
2  4  iiirmths 
10  14  days 

1  2  months 

2  4  montns 

4  8  days 

1  4  months 

10  14  nays   

10  14  eliys 

(•) 

2  months 
1  year 
Several  months 

do 

7  days   . . 
Several  months 
1  year,  plus 


Few  months 

Several  months. 

(•)-   - 

3  days  . .    ,    . 

9  12  months 

7  days  


6  9  months 


riufcii,  Willie.     .... ... .. 

Whole  egg  solids -^^  ^^ 

' Room  temperature 

' "...  .do     .    ... 


32. 


32  40 
31   32 


Uw 

...do. 

.do 
do 

90  95 

50-60 
85  90 


1  year,  plus 

do 

do      

6  12  months 

do        

1  year  plus 

do      

2  3  weeks  


28-35 


-10  0 

40-50 

';;n;"v;ited;;::::::::::::::::::::::":  -^2^0 

Mild  cured 

Shellfish:  ' 

fresh 

Frozen - 

Frozen-pack  Iruits  (ch  29) 

Frozen-pack  vegetables  (ch.  29)  

Furs  and  fabrics*    .       - 

Garlic,  dry  

Gooseberries 

Grapefruit  (ch.  29) 

Grapes  (ch  29)  ,, 

A  mari/.sn  tun*  .. .      -     ^' 


33  35 9095 

..     ..  90-95 
...  50-60. 

.  90  95. 

..  75-90. 


9  12  months  . 
7-10  days 

5  15  days  ... 
8-10  months.. 
6-8  months... 

10  12  months 
4-8  months  .. 


33     

Oto  -20. 
-10  0... 
-100... 
34-40  ... 

32     

31  32...- 
50         ... 


90  95. 
90-95. 


LaiU  VWiinuu,  oii.iw-,«"-.w --  « 

Lard  (without  antioxidant) - " 


32. 
30  31 
(') 

29  32 
32 
32 

32   ... 
45   ... 


32. 


45-55.. 
65-70 
90-95 
85  90 

85  90 
90-95. 

■^: 

.90-95. 
.  90-95. 
.  90-95. 
.90-95. 
.  9(>-95. 
90-95. 


3  7  days 

3-8  months  . .. 
6-12  months  .. 
6-12  months... 
Several  years.. 

6  8  months 

3  4  weeks 

4-8  weeks 


l-!!ll!J:"^<i^ ::  32  or' 50:58V ;:::":...- 85-90 

""'";;"; 32     95 


48^50 ;.. 85-90- 

31-32;; 85-90. 

(<)         W-- 


3  8  weeks     

3  6  months     . .. 

.  1  year,  plusths.. 
Several  mon  ths. 

10-12  mon 

1-2  weeks - 

2  4  weeks 

4-8  months 

12-14  months 
1-3  months 

.  1-4  months 

2-3  weeks 

.  6-8  weeks 

5  7  days 

-  (')  


Water 
content, 
percent 


Highest  Specific  heal 

freezing  above 

point  freezing ' 

Fahrenheit  B  I  u  lb  F 


Specific  heat 

below  Latent  best 

treezingi  (calculate") 

Btu.'lb./F.  BLu  Ibs 


84.1 
85.4 
83.7 
79.5 
93.0 
65,4 
74.8 
88.9 
66.5 
90.2 


87.6 
84.8 
82.3 
32-37 
89.9 
84.9 
92.4 


88,2 
88.2 
91.7 
88  3 

93.7 
83,0 
46,9 
10  15 
73  9 
87,4 
95  1 
84.7 

37  38 
15,5  15,5  . 
15,5  IS.  5  . 

72,5  . 

62.0  . 

87.0 
28.0  . 
74.0  . 

2-3   . 
2  3  . 
20.0 

14.0  26.6". 
92.7 

66.0 

56.0 

74.0  . 

55.0  , 

88.0 

2-4 

3  5 

12  16 

5.8 

S3.  3 


62-85 
62-85 


80.87 


74.2 
88  9 
88,8 

81.9 
81.6 

18.0  . 

73  4 
86,6 
90.1 

0  . 

0 
88,2 
89,3 
94  8 
85.0 
£2.9 
35  5 


29.3 

30.1 
29.9 

'27.5 
30.9 
31.5 
30.6 
30.7 
31.0 

-28.0 

31  3 
30.1 
30,5 
29.7 


30  9 
30,5 
30.4 


29.5 
29.5 
30.6 

30,3 
31,1 
28.8 
30.4 

30;  9' 

30.4 

31.1 

30.2 


'31.0 


3.7 
29.7 


0,87 
.88 
.87 
.83 
.94 
.72 
.80 
.91 
.73 
.92 


0.90 
.88 
.86 
.70 
.92 
.88 
.94 


.90 
.90 
.93 
.91 
.95 
.87 
.58 
.30 
.79 
.90 
.97 
.88 

.50 
.33 

.78' 
.70 

.90 
.42 
.72 

.22 
.22 
.36 


30.6 


'28.0 
=  28.0 


.31-.  41 
.94 


.73 
.73 


31,9 

27.6' 
'28.0 


28.0 


.22 
.23 
.31 
.26 
.94 

.39 
.82 

.70     86 


.76 
.76 

.83  ,90 


30,6 
30  0 
30.0 

29.7 
28.1 


28,7 
31  1 
30.2 


.79 
.90 
.91 

.86 
.86 
.35 

.78 
.89 
.92 


3Q.7 
29.4 
31  7 
29,1 
29.7 


.90 
.92 
.96 
.89 
.86 
.48 


(■  45 
16 
45 
44 
48 
4,1 
.42 
.47 
.40 


.46 
.46 
.45 
.34 
.47 
.« 
.47 


.46 
.46 
.47 
.46 
.48 
.45 
.3* 
.24 
.42 
.46 
.49 
.45 

.31 

.25' 

.42 

.36 

.46 


.26 


.26 
.48 

.40 
.40 
.42 
.36 
.46 
.21 
.21 
.24 
.22 
.48 

.27 
.43 


.38     43 

.39 

4! 

.41 


.  44  .  46 


.42 
.46 
.46 

.44 

44 

.26 

.42 
.46 
.47 


.46 
.46 
.48 
.45 
.45 
.31 


121 

i2Z 
121 

114 
134 

^4 
1D8 
128 

54 
129 


126 
122 
113 
46  53 
130 
122 
132 


126 
12S 
132 
125 
135 
123 
67 
14  21 
lOS 
124 
137 
123 

54 

23 
?i 

104 
t9 

125 

106 

4 

4 

29 

20  37 
132 

% 
95 

1:15 

73 

i2h 

4 

6 

20 

n 

132 


89 

89 


122 

100 

100 


113  125 
113  125 


ICfc 
126 
126 

r.5 


101 

124 
128 


126 
127 
136 
122 
118 
51 
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Commodity 


Sto'age  temperdture. 
lahrenheit 


MeaKch  25):  i 

Bacon  I 

Frozen.   .  I -10  n 

Cured  (farm  style). _ 60  6i 

Cured  (packer  style). 34  40 

Beel 

Fresh 


Frozen , 

Fat  backs        

Hams  and  should«rs: 

Fresh       

Frozen. 

Cured      

Larf)b: 

Fresh  

Frozen        

Livers.  Frozen 

Pork 

Fresh  

Frozen 

Smoked  sausage 

Sausage  casings     ... 

Veal 

Mangoes.  

Melons,  cantaloupe.. 
Persian 


32  34 

-10  0 

34  36 

32  34 
-10  0 
60  6b 

32  34 

-10  0 
-10  0 

32  34 
-10  0 
40  4') 
40  45 
32  34 
55 

32  40 
45  50 


Honeydew  and  honey  tail... 45  50 


Casaba 

Watermelons 

Mushrooms'        

Mujhroom  sp^.wn: 

Manure  spawn. 
"Cram  «v(Vm 
Nursery  stock  (table  4). 
Nuts  (ch.  33)    . 
Oil  (vegetable  salad)    . 
Okra  . 

Oleomargarine  . 
Olives,  Iresh 
Onions  and  onion  sets  . 
Oranges (ch  29) 
Orange  luice,  chilled 
Papayas  . 
Parsley  . 

Parsnips 

Pnches  and  nectarinM 

Pears  (ch.  29)    

Peirs,  green       

Peppers,  sweet*.   

Peppers,  chili  (dry)  •  .. 

Persimmons.. 

Pineapples: 

Mature  green 

Ripe 


45  50 
40  50 
32 

34 

32  40 
i2    i5 
i2  501 
35 

45  50 
35 

45  50 
32 
32  34 

30  35 
45 

i2 
32. 

31  32 
29  31 
32 

45  50 

32  40 
30 

50  55 
45 


Plums,  including  (resh  prunes 31  32 

Pomegranates 


34  35 

Popcorn,  unpopped ^^- 32  40 

Potatoes : 


Early  crop 

Late  crop    

Poultry  (ch.  26); 

Fresh 

Frozen,  eviscerated. 
Pumpkins*. 

QuirKes 

Radishes : 

Spring,  prepackaged 

Winter 

Rabbits: 

Fresh -- 

Frozen         

Raspberries. 

Black i 

Red 

Frozen  (red  or  black] 

Rhubarb 

Rutabagas 

Salsily   

Spmach 

Squash: * 

Acorn       

Summer 

Winter 

Strawberries: 

Fresh   . 

Frozen  (ch   29) 

Sweet  potatoes 

Tangerines 

Tomatoes; 

Mature  green 

Firm  ripe 
Tuinips.  roots 
Veijetable  seed 


50  55 
38  50' 

32 

-20^0. 
50  5b 
31  32 


32 

32 

32   34 

-lU  0 

31  32 
31  32 
-10  0 

32 

32 

32 

32 


32  40 
50  55 


Relative 

humidity, 

percent 


Approximate  storage 
hie 


Water 
content, 
peicent 


90  95 
85... 
85.... 


88  9? 

90  95 
85  90 

85  90 
90  95 
50  60 

85  90 
90  95 
90  95 

85  90 
90  95 
85  90 
95  90 
90  95 
85  90 
85  90 
85  90 
85  90 
85  90 
80  85 
90 

75  80 
75  80 
85  90 

65  75 

90  95 
60  70 
85  90 
65  70 
85  90 

85  90 
90  95 
90  95 
90 

90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
65  75 
90 

85  90 
85  90 
90  95 
90 
85 

90 
90 

85  90 
90  95 

70  75 
90 

90  95 
90  95 

90  95 
9U  95 

90  95 
90  95 

90  95 

90  95 

90  95 

.  90  95 


4  6  months 
4  6  months  . 
2  6  weeks 

1  6  weeks 
9  12  months. 
0  3  months.. 


7  12  days   .. 
6  8  months 

0  J  years 

5  12  days  .. 

8  lOmonths  . 
3  4  months 

3  7  days 

4  6  months 

6  months 

5  10  days 

2  3  weeks 

5  15  days 
.'  weeks 

3  4  weeks   .  . 

4  6  weeks    . 
.'    3  weeks   . 

3  5  (lavs 

8  months 
?  weeks 
i    6  months 
8   12  months 
1  year 

7  10  days      . 

1  year 

4  6  weeks 

6  8  months 

8  12  weeks 
3  6  weeks 

2  3  weeks 

1  2  months 

2  6  months 
2  4  weeks 

(') 
12  weeks  .. 

2  3  weeks  .. 
6  9  months  . 

3  4  months.. 


3  4  weeks... 

2  4  weeks... 

3  4  weeks*., 
2  4  months.. 
(•) 

(')     

(') 


1  week 

9  10  months. 

2  6  months.. 
2    1  months.. 


45  50  ...  70-75 


85-95. 
70-75. 

90  95 


31   32     

-10  0 

55  60       .85  90- 


Yeasl,  compressed  baker's 31 


31  38 

'  57  60 
'45  50 
32 

32  50 
32 


9(^-95.. 

♦85-90. 
«»-90.. 
9(MS.. 
50^.. 


3  4  weeks  ... 
2  4  months... 

1  5  days 

U  6  months 

2  3  days  . 
2  3  days... 

1  year 

2  3  weeks 

2  4  months 
?  4  months 
10  14  days... 

5    8  weeks. 

4  5  days 

4  6  months 

5  7  day 
1  year 

4     6  months 

3  4  weeks 

" 2  3  weeks 
'  2   7  days 

4  5  months 
« 


13  29 


82  77 

6  12 
47  54 

40  45 
60  70 

70  0 
32  44 

60  0 

64  70 
81  4 
92  0 
92  7 
92  6 
9?  7 
92  1 
91    1 


3  6 
(I 
89  8 
15.5 
75  2 
87  5 
87  2 

89  0 

90  8 
85 
78 
86 
82 
74 
92 

12  n 
78.2 


85  3 
85  7 

13.5 

81   2 
77.8 

74.0 

90  5 
85   i 

93  5 
93  6 

68  0 


80  6 
84.  1 

94  9 
89  1 
79  1 
92,  7 


95  n 


89  9 

72.0 


68 

87 

94 

94 

90. 

.0  15. 


7a  9 


Highest 

freezing 

point. 

lahienheit 


Specific  heal 

above 

Iree/ing' 

Btu   lb   F 


Specific  heal 

below 

treezmg  ' 

Btu   lb    F 


Latent  heal 

(calculated) 

Btu   lb  - 


28  29 


28  29 


28  29 


.30-.O 

.  70  .  84 

.25  3.0 

58     63 

5?     56 

.68  .76 


28  29 


28  29 
30  3 

29  9 

30  5 
30  3 

30  1 

31  3 
30  4 


0  46  0  55 
68 


71 


76 
85 
93 
94 
94 
94 
97 
93 


(') 

28.7 

29  4 

30  6 
30.6 

30.  4 
30.  0 

30  4 
30  3 

29  2 
JO  9 

30  7 

28.1 

30  2 
30.  u 
30  5 
26  6 


30  9 
30.9 

'27.0 

30.5 
28.4 

30.7 


30.0 
30.9 

30.3 
30.1 

:-J.o 

.1.5 

30.5 
31  1 
30.3 

30.6 

29  7 

30.  1 

31  0 
31   1 

30  1 


.22     25 

92 
J2 
80 
90 

.90 
19 
82 
88 
84 
90 
86 
79 
94 
30 

.84 


88 
88 


85 
82 


79 


92 
88 


95 
95 


84 
87 

% 
.91 

83 
.94 


.24  29 

.38  43 

,22  24 

34  36 

32  33 

.38  .51 

.41 


0  30  0  33 
38 

39  41 
.44 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
47 


21     22 

.46 

.25 

42 

46 

46 
47 
47 
45 
44 
46 
45 
42 
47 
24 
43 


45 
45 


24 


44 
43 


42 
47 
45 

48 

48 


44 
45 

48 
47 
44 
48 


% — - 

91       

.92 .. 

.42 
.75  .40 

.90  .46 

.95  .48 

.95  48 

,93  47 

.29  .23 

.77  .41 


18  41 


89  110 

9   17 

67  77 

57  64 

86  100 

100 

46  63 

86 

92   100 
171 
132 
132 
132 
132 
132 
130 

4  8 

128 
.'2 
108 
124 
124 
128 
130 
122 
112 
124 
118 
106 
132 
17 
112 


122 
123 


19 


116 
111 


106 


130 
122 


134 
134 


98 


122 
121 

134 
127 
113 
132 


135 
127 

129 
1U3 
97 
125 

134 
134 
130 
16 
102 


I  Calculated  by  Siebel's  formula.  For  values  above  treezmg  POin' ■'■  ""J^S"/ "i".  f"'  "*'"" 
below  treezmg  point  S  .0,003a  f0  20  Recent  work  by  H  E  Staph.  B  E  Short  and  others  at  the 
University  ol  Texas  has  shown  that  Siebel's  formula  is  not  particularly  accuiate  in  he  liozen  region 
because  foods  are  not  simple  mixtures  of  solids  and  liquids  and  are  not  completely  frozen  even  at 

-Valueslor  latent  heat  (latent  heat  of  fusion)  in  B  t  u   per  pound,  calculated  by  multiplying  the 
percentage  ol  water  content  by  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  water,  143  4  B  t  u. 
1  Average  treezmg  point. 
*  See  te«t  in  this  chapl«r  or  under  appropriate  commodity  chapter. 


Ebbs  with  weak  albumen  freeze  just  below  30  F.  ,,.,„,        .  ■     .  i..i 

■  Llmo^s  stored  in  production  a.eis  tor  conditioning  are  held  at  55  to  58  F, ,  in  terminal  markets 
thev  are  customarily  stored  at  50  to  55  F.  but  sometimes  32  F.  is  used. 


stafl  members),  arid  J  W  Slavin.  fish.  US  DepaitmenI  ol  Interior 
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COMMODITY  ST0RA(5E  REQUIREMENTS 


B.LM.  pel  ton  per  24  hours 


Commodity 


32=  F. 


40°  F. 


60-  F. 


ftnnles  300  lo  1,500 

J^iTagus::::::: .....5,9001013,200 

Avocados 

Bananas      . 

Beans,  green  or  snap. . 

Beans,  lima 

Beets,  topped 

Blueberries'      

Broccoli,  sprouting 

Brussels  sprouts.    .. 


Cabbage 

Carrots,  lopped 
Cauliflower.     . 

Celery 

Cherries 


2,300  10  3,200 

2  700 

1  300  to  2,200 

,  7,500...- 

3  300  to  8. 300 

1.200 

2,100 

3,600  to  4,200 

.  1,600   ... 
1  300  10  1,800 


^„f'""     ,     7;200  to  11,300 

Kl^s  :::;::::::.:- 600 to 700 

Cucumbers   .    

Grapefruit  

Grapes,  American 

Grapes,  European 
Lemons   . 
Lettuce,  head. 


400-1,000.. 
600 

300  to  400 
500  to  900 
2,300.... 


600  to  2,700     .. 
11,700  to  23.100 


9  200  10  11.400 
4300  106,100 
4.100 

11  000  to  17,600 
6  to  lo  11.000 

1.700 

3,500 

4  200  to  4,800 

2>00 

2  800  to  2  900 
10  60010  13.200 
900  lo  1,000... - 

700  to  1,300 

1,200   

600  to  1,900 

2,700 . 


2  300  to  7,900. 
22  000  to  51,500, 
13,200  to  30,700. 

32  100  to  44,100. 
22  000  to  27,400. 

7,200, 

33  800  to  50,000 
13  200  lo  27  500. 
4,100. 

8,100 

9  400  to  10,800, 

8  200 

11  000  to  13,200 

38  400. 


2,200  to  4,000, 

3,500 

2  200  to  2,600 

2  300  to  5,000. 

7,900. 


Commodity 


32    F. 


B.Lu.  per  to«  P«r  24  hours 


Lettuce,  leal. 

Melons,  cantaloupes.. . 

Metons,  honeydews 

Mushrooms' 

Okra  

Onions  

Onions,  green.. 

Oranges        

Peaches        

Pears.  

Peas,  green 

Peppers,  sweet 

Plums  

Potatoes,  immature 

Potatoes,  mature 

Raspberries -- 

Spinach.        

Strawberries  -. 

Sweet  potatoes    . 

Tomatoes,  mature  green 
i  Tomatoes,  ripe  — 
t  Turnips 


4,500... 
.   1,300... 

.  6,200.^. 


700  to  1,100 
2  300  lo  4,900 
400  to  1,000   .. 
900  lo  1,400   . 
700  to  900 
8.200  to  8,400 
2,700.    . 
400  to  700 


3,900  to  5,500 
4  200  to  4,900 
2  700  to  3,800 
r200  to  2,400 
600     .    . 

.  1,000 

1,900... 


6.400 

.  2.000.    .. 

.  900  10  1,100       . 

12,100 

800 

3  800  to  15,000 
1300  to  1,600 
1.400  to  2,000 

13  200  10  16,000 

4  700   . . 

900  lo  1,500 

2.600... 
1  300  to  1,800 
6,800  lo  8,500 
7  900  10  11.200  . 
3  600  to  6.800 
1  700  to  3,400.. 

.   1,100 

1  300 . 

2,200 


14  400, 

8,500 

2  400  to  3  3D0. 

31,600. 

2  40G 

14  500  to  21,400 

3  70C  to  5,200, 

7  300  to  9,300 

8  800  to  13,200 
39  300  lo  44,500. 
8,500. 

2  400  to  2,800 
2  900  to  6,800  . 
1  500  to  2,600 
18  100  to  22,300, 
36  900  lo  38  000. 
15  600  to  20.300. 
4  300  lo  6.300. 
6>00. 
5.600 
.  5,300. 


,  Data  largely  from  lable  1  of  USDA  Handbook  No  6M9^'',,*;^^Xlp'l^r'j'  M^Lyont  '."ni^L 
tollowing  to-  other  ^°™7'>;''"  *!f  l''°,^o/,,s^o^ne  dew  ^elo^^^^  K  Pratt  and  L  L.  Morris; 
Rappaport.  cucumbers  L  L   t;'"«"dLL   Morris   """^r^  ,,^^  ^^^^  University  of  Calitornia^ 

C^gus^''r?^lo"'uSDA:?a:[;iloC°;?nice  Okra,  and  onion,  H   B  Johnson,  USDA;  sweet 
corn,  S  Tewhk  and  L  L,  Scott,  University  ol  Maryland. 


;^=ii;tn6^^^°iE«J<f?^goa,70^n,4ooioisooo. 

.  f^ushrooms  at  50  F,  22,000;  at  70  F,  58,000 


See  Table   1    and   Chapter   29. 

rRUIT    JrlCF    CONCENTHATTS 

See  Chapter  30. 

FURS    AND    FABRICS 

Cold  storage  has  been  used  lor  many  years 
as  an  effective  means  of  protecting  furs,  floor 
coverings,  garments,  and  other  materials  con- 
taining wool  against  Insect  damage.  The 
commonly  used  cold  storage  temperatures  do 
not  kin  the  Insects  but  inactivate  them  and 
thus  prevent  insect  damage  while  the  sus- 
ceptible items  are  in  storage.  However,  If  iri- 
sects  are  present,  the  article  Is  susceptible 
to  damage  as  soon  as  It  is  removed  from  cold 

^^U*fs^  advisable  to  free  the  articles  of  any 
possible   infestation   before   they   are   placed 
in    cold    storage.    Those    items   that    can    oe 
cleaned  should  be  so  treated.  Others  can  be 
either    fumigated    or    mothproofed    as    de- 
scribed in  the  USDA  Home  and  Garden  Bul- 
letin 24.  .      _ 
Recommended    cold    storage    temperature 
for  furs  and  garments  is  34  to  40  F.  A  tem- 
perature of  40  F  is  most  widely  used  coin- 
merclally.    This    low    temperature    not    only 
Inactivates  fabric  Insects  but  has  the  added 
advantage    of    preserving    the    vitality    and 
luster    of    furs    and    the    tensile    strength    of 
fabrics.    Continuous    storage    Ijelow    the    34 
to  40  P  range  Is  a  wasteful  expense  as  far 
as   protection    from    Insect    damage    is    con- 
cerned. Pood  should  not  be  stored  with  fur 
garments. 

AS  shown  in  Table  3,  moth  larvae  can  sur- 
vive low  temperatures  for  a  fairly  long  time. 
Storage  at  40  F  therefore,  will  P^vent  In- 
sect feeding,  but  will  not  necessarily  kill  the 
infestation.  Other  reasonable,  safe  arid  de- 
pendable methods  of  protecting  fabrics 
from  clothes  moths  are  discussed  in  USDA 
Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  24  and  in  USDA 
AMS  Report  57. 

Some  storage  firms  maintain  constant 
temperatures  in  their  fur  vaults  of  between 
14  and  32  P  and  claim  excellent  results. 
However,  no  research  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented to  indicate  that  temperatures  in  this 
range  are  required  for  storing  dressed  furs 
or  fabrics.  Cured  raw  furs  (but  not  Prof- 
essed) should  be  stored  at  -10  U>  10  P  with 
45  to  60  percent  relative  humidity  and  win 
keep  up  to  2  years. 

HONET 

Both  extracted  (liquid)  and  comb  honey 
can  be  held  satisfactorily  in  common  dry 
storage  for  about  a  year.  The  slow  darkening 


and  flavor  deterioration  at  ordinary  room 
temperatures  becomes  objectionable  after 
this  time.  Although  cold  storage  Is  not  neces- 
sary temperatures  below  50  P  will  maintain 
original  quality  for  several  years  and  retard 
or  prevent  fermentation.  The  range  between 
50  P  and  65  P  should  be  avoided  if  possible, 
as  It  promotes  granulation;  this  Increases  the 
probability  of  fermentation  of  raw  (un- 
healed) honey.  As  storage  temperature  in- 
creases in  the  80  to  100  P  range,  deterioration 
is  accelerated:  temperatures  constantly  above 
about  85  F  are  unsuitable,  and  above  90  F 

quite  damaging.  

Honey  for  European  export  is  best  kept 
in  cold  storage,  since  the  half -life  for  honey 
diastase  at  77  F  is  about  17  months. 

Raw  honey  for  greater  than  20  percent 
moisture  is  always  In  danger  of  fermenta- 
tion- the  likelihood  is  much  less  at  or  below 
18  6  percent  moisture.  Below  17  percent  mois- 
ture raw  honey  will  not  ordinarily  ferment. 
Granulation  increases  the  possibility  of  fer- 
mentation of  raw  honey  by  increasing  the 
moisture  content  of  the  liquid  portion.  Prop- 
Zxy  pasteurized  honey  will  not  ferment  at 
any  moisture  content.  Granulated  honey  can 
be  reliquefied  by  warming  to  120  to  140  F. 

Comb  honey  should  not  be  stored  above  60 
percent  rh  to  avoid  moisture  absorption 
through  the  wax.  leading  to  fermentation. 


TABLE  :  ^TEMPERATURE   AND  TIME  REQUIREMENTS   FOR 
KILLING  MOTHS  IN  STORED  CLOTHING 


Storage  temperature. 


All  eggs 
dead 
atler. 
days 


All  larvae  AH  adults 

dead  dead 

after,  after, 

days  days 


Cto5 

5to  10.. 

lOto  15 

15to20 

2010  25 

25  to  30 

30  to  35 


2 
»21 


21 

21 


67 

n25 

•  283 


I  Table  taken  Irom  AMS-57,  USDA. 

.  50  to  25  percent  of  larvae  may  be  killed  in 

.  A  few  larvae  survived  Ihis  period. 

'  Larvae  survived  this  period. 


days. 


Finely  granulated  honey  (honey  spread. 
Dvce  process  honey,  honey  cream)  must  not 
b^  stored  above  about  75  P.  Higher  tempera- 
tures will  in  time  cause  partial  liquefaction 
and  destroy  the  texture.  Any  subsequent  re- 


granulation  by  lower  temperatures  will  pro- 
duce an  undesirable  coarse  texture  For 
holding  more  than  4  months,  cold  storage  is 
required. 

LARO 

See  Chapter  25. 

MAPLE     SniTTP 

Maple  sirup,  packed  hot   iat,  or  within  a 
few  degrees  of  its  boiling  point  1  in  clean  con- 
tainers, promptly  closed  airtight  and  the  con- 
tainers   laid    on    their    sides    or    '^verted    to 
self-sterilize   the   closure,   and    then   cooled^ 
will  keep  Indefinitely  at  room  temperatures 
without  darkening  or  loss  of  flavor.  CoWst^- 
aee  is  not  necessary.  However,  once  opeuea. 
the  Sirup  in  a  bottle,  can  or  drum  may  be- 
come contaminated  by  organisms  in  the  air. 
MoTd  or  yeast  spores  which  may  be  present 
in  improperly  pasteurized  sirup,  though  un- 
able tx>  ^minate  in  full-density  sirup.  ma> 
^ow  infhe  thin  sirup  on  the  surface  caused 
by  water  of  condensation  Small  packages  not 
completely  sterile,  containing  spores,  can  be 
kept  free  of  vegetative  growth  by  periodically 
inverting   the   containers   to   redisperse   an> 
thin  Sirup  on  the  surface  caused  by  conden- 
sauon  of^water.  Maple  sirup  f^^-'^-J-',^, 
nirkaeed  at  temperatures  below  180  P.  Alter 

JLSlng.  the'^irup  ^^°-^\^^'^,^ 
Quicklv  as  possible  to  prevent  stack  burn 
Which  darke^  the  sirup  and  causes  a  lower- 
ing of  its  grade. 

MEAT 

See  Chapter  25. 

NURSERY     STOCK     AND     CTTT     FLOWERS 

The  temperature  and  approximate  ^'torage 
life  given  in^Table  4  for  cut  flowers  allow  .cr 
a  retonable  shelf  life  after  removal  from 
storage-  therefore,  the  storage  period  ma> 
at    ttoes   be   extended   beyond    that   recom- 

'"!^wtemperature  .31-33  F)  and  dry  pack- 
aemJ^  prevent,  or  at  least  greatly  retard. 
Kr  SJsintegration  and  -tend  the.  storage 
life  These  conditions,  while  net  ^^eU  used 
i  commerciallT.  are  recommended.  Proper  dry 
paSg  requires  a  moisture-vapor-proof  con- 
tainer in  which  flowers  can  be  sealed.  >o 
"  fre^  water  is  added  because  the  package  pre- 
vents almost  all  water  loss. 

Flowers  which  are  held  in  '^'^ter  should  not 
be  crowded  in  the  containers  and  shomd  be 
arranged  on  shelves  or  racks  to  allow  good  air 
circulation.  Forced  air  circulation  should  be 
proMded  but  the  flowers  should  not  be  in  a 

'^'rhe  ^pUmum  temperature  for  storage  of 
many  cut  flowers  is  31-33  P.  Many  kinds  of 
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nursery  stock  ran  also  De  stored  at  tempera- 
tures ranging  from  31  to  35  F.  It  Is  advisable 
to  open  packages  and  harden  flowers  before 
marketing  If  the  blooms  have  been  stored 
for  long  periods.  Flowers  conditioned  at  about 
50  F  following  storage  will  regain  full  turgld- 


Ity  most  rapidly.  Stem  ends  should  be  cut  or 
crushed  and  then  tte  placed  In  water  or  a 
food  solution  at  80  to  100  F  for  6  to  8  lir. 
Many  kinds  of  cut  flowers  and  greens  are 
injured  If  stored  In  the  same  room  with  cer- 
tain   fruits,    principally    apples    and    pears. 


which  Rive  off  gases  such  as  ethylene  during 
ripening.  These  gases  cause  premature  aging 
of  blooms,  and  may  defoliate  greens  Greens 
should  not  be  stored  In  the  same  room  with 
cut  flower.s  as  the  greens,  acting  In  the  same 
way  as  fruit,  can  hasten  bloom  deterioration. 


TABLE  4.-  STORAGE  CONDITIONS  FOR  CUT  FLOWE.RS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK" 


Commodity 


Cut  flowers: 

Calla  ily 

Camelia.     .   .   ... 

Carnation 

Chrysantliemum 

DaWodil 

Gardenia   .     

Gladiolus        

Ins.  tiglit  buds      . 
Lily.  Easter 
Lily-ol-tlie  valley. 
Orchid. . 

Peony,  liglil  buds  . 
Rose,  tigtit  buds 
Sweet  peas. 
Tulips 
Greens 

Fern,  dagger  and  wood 
Holly 

Hucmeberry 

Laurel   ...     

Magnolia 

Rhododendron 

Salal..-..- 


Storage      Relative 

tempera-    hunndily. 

lure,  f.       percent 


A()pro«im(ite 
storage  lile 


Method  ol 
holding 


Highest 
freeztiig 
point,  f 


40 

4!) 

32  36 

32  3b 

31  a 

32  a 

35  40 

31  32 

32  35 

31  32 
45  50 

32  35 
32 

31  32 

31  32 

32  40 
32 

n 

32 

35  40 

32 

il 


90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 

90  95 
50  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
9U  95 
9U  95 


I  weeli 

3  ;o  6  days  . 
1  month 

?  to  5  weeks 

1  10  3  weelis 

2  to  3  weeks 

1  week 

1'  weeks  . 

2  to  3  weeks 

do 
2  weeks  , 

4  to  6  weeks 
i  to  2  weeks 
2  weeks  . 

4  to  8  weeks 

4  to  5  months 
i  to  4  weeks 

do 

do 

do 

do  . 

do  . 


Dry  pack 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Water 

Ury  pack 
do 
do 
do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


30  6 

30  8 
30.5 

31  0 
31  4 

30  6 

31  1 

31.4 

30  i 

31  2 
30.4 


28  9 

J?,  u 

26  / 

27  6 
27  (1 
27  6 
26.8 


Commodity 


Storage      Relative 

temperj-    humidity.      Api^rnmnwite 
tuie,  f         percent        storage  lite 


IVtelhod  ol 
lioldiiiR 


Highest 

liee/i"R 
point.  F. 


BulBs: 

Amaryllis.  38  45 

Dahlia  40  45 

Gladiolus  38  50 

Ins.  Dutch  Spanish   80  85 

Lily 

Candidum.. 31   33 

Crolt             31  33 

Longiflorum ..  31  33 

Speciosum, 31-33 

Peony          , 33  35 

Tuberose . 40  45 

Tuhp     31   32 

Nursery  slock 

Trees  and  shrubs 32  35 

Rose  bushes. 32  35 

Strawberry  plants 30  32 

Rooted  cuttings 33  40 

Herbaceous  27  28 
perennials 


70  75  5  months 
70  75  do 

70  75  8  months 

70  75  4  months 

70  75  1  to  6  months 


70  75 
70  75 
70  75 
70  75 
70  75 
70  75 


do 
1  to  10  months 
1  to  6  months 
5  months 

4  months 

5  to  6  months 


80  85     4  to  5  months 


85  95 


do 


80  85     4  lo  10 

months. 
85  95 
80  85 


Dry  30.8 

do    28.7 

do  2.2 

do  

Poly  liner  and 

peat 

do         

do. 219 

do 

Dry         

do  

do 27.6 

() 

Bare  rooted 

with  poly 

liner 
do  29  9 

Poly  wrap.. 

(-) 


•33  35 


1  Data  Irom  USDA  Handbook  No  66  and  bulletin  by  Post  and  Fischer 


2  for  details  tor  various  trees,  shrubs,  and  perennials,  see  bulletin  by  Mahlstede  and  Fletcher 


Greens,  bulbs  and  certain  nursery  stock  are 
usually  packaged  or  crated  when  stored. 
Some  bulbs  and  nursery  slock  are  packed  in 
damp  moss  or  similar  material,  and  low  tem- 
peratures are  required  to  keep  them  dormant. 
Polyethylene  wraps  or  box  liners  are  very 
effective  for  maintaining  quality  of  straw- 
berry plants,  bare-root  rose  bushes,  and  cer- 
tain cuttlntjs  and  other  nursery  stock  in 
storage.  Strawberry  plants  can  be  stored  up 
to  10  months  in  polyetheylene-llned  crates 
at  30  to  32  P. 

I    KXJTS 

See  Chapter  33. 

POPCORN 

Popcorn  should  be  stored  at  32  to  40  F. 
and  at  a  rela  Ive  humidity  of  about  85  per- 
cent. This  relative  liiimidlty  yields  the  op- 
tlmlum  popping  coiulition  and  the  desired 
moisture  content  uf  about  13  5  percent. 

POULTRY 

Frozen  poul'ry  should  be  stored  at  0  to 
^20  F  With  the  temperature  maintained  as 
constant  as  possible.  Ready-to-cook  chick- 
ens packaged  in  institutional  packs  with  Kood 
quality  liners  should  remain  In  satisfactory 
condition  for  9  to  10  months,  and  similar 
birds  Individually  wrapped  in  film  should 
hold  up  In  storage  for  12  to  18  months  Im- 
proper handling  duirinB;  any  of  Uie  processing 
operations  could  materially  reduce  these  safe 
storage  times. 

When  frozen  poultry  is  held  under  se- 
verely fluctuating  temperatures,  evaporation 
cf  moisture  from  the  skin  may  be  -so  great 
that  It  causes  lii;ht-colored  pockmarks  to 
appear  Such  a  condition  Is  called  freezer 
burn,  the  outstanding  visual  defect  of  frozen 
poultry  Although  freezer  burn  may  not  af- 
fect the  flavor  of  the  meat,  it  reduces  the 
sales  value  of  the  processed  poultry  by  sev- 
eral cents  per  pound  and  may  tout;hen 
slightly  the  skin  ,ind  meat  directly  under- 
neath Freezer  burn  can  be  lessened  by  pack- 
a;,'iiig  the  birds  properly  and  by  maintaln- 
iMti  proper  storage  conditions  For  detailed 
I'Uorm.ilion  consult  Chapter  26 

VEGKT.^BLES 

See  Chapter  29. 

VECBTABLE  SEED 

Seeds  require  &  relatively  low  temperature 
and  humidity.  Storage  at  32  F  Is  most  de- 
sirable but  50  F.  is  satisfactory  if  a  50  percent 


rh  cat)  be  obtained.  High  temperature  and 
high  humidity  favor  loss  of  viability.  Vege- 
table seeds  should  remain  viable  for  1  to  10 
years,  depending  upon  the  variety  However, 
they  are  usually  not  stored  for  over  one  year. 
If  It  is  impossible  to  keep  humidity  low 
enough,  seeds  should  be  stored  in  moisture- 
proof  containers. 

DENSITY    OF    COMMODrriES    COMMO.NLY     STORED 

Table  5  is  a  compilation  of  data  giving  the 
type  of  containers  used  for  storage,  their 
dimensions,  gross  weights,  net  weights  and 
density  per  cu.  ft.  Additional  Information 
on  gross  vi'eights  of  packed  containers  and 
on  dimensions  and  densities  of  pallet  loads 
of  produce  is  given  In  USDA  Marketing  Re- 
search Report  No.  467. 
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JOHN  F.  STEVENS:  BASIC  ARCHI 
TECT  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course 
of  my  many  years  of  study  of  inter- 
oceanlc  canal  problems  and  Panama 
Canal  history.  I  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  parts  played  by  the  principal 
leaders  in  the  construction  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  Among  these  great  per- 
sonalities none  stand  higher  in  construc- 
tive accomplishment  than  John  F. 
Stevens  of  West  Gardiner.  Maine.  1853- 
1943,  who,  for  his  tremendous  contribu- 
tions as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  has  been  acclaimed  by  historians 
as  its  "basic  architect."  Other  signal 
achievements  of  Mr.  Stevens  include  the 
discovery  of  Marias  Pass  In  Montana  and 
construction  of  the  Great  Northern  and 


other  railroads,  also  the  rehabilitation  of 
Russian  and  Manchurian  Railroads. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  the  formation 
of  a  national  John  P.  Stevens  Hall  of 
Fame  Committee  to  sponsor  his  election 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Anieri- 
cans  New  York  University,  of  which 
Gregory  S.  Prince,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads is  chairman.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  chosen  as  one  of  its  honorar>-  chair- 
men. 

A  recent  newsstor>-  in  the  well  known 
Isthmian  newspaper,  Panama  Star  & 
Herald  follows: 

(From    the    Panama    Star   &    Herald.    Oct.    1. 

19691 
PC    Architects    Entry    in    Hall    of    Fame 

SOUGHT 

Organization  of  a  national  committee  to 
sponsor  the  election  in  1970  of  John  F.  Stev- 
ens to  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans 
at  New  York  Unlversitv  was  announced  yes- 
terdav  in  Washington  by  Gregory  S.  Prince. 
Chairman  of  the  group  and  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  about  lOO 
prominent  men  and  women  throughout  the 
United  States,  -would  honor  Mr.  Stevens  as 
•one  of  the  outsUnding  transportation  en- 
gineers of  all  time  who  played  spectacular 
and  courageous  roles  in  national  and  inter- 
national enterprises  of  major  imporuince. 

Stevens  who  died  in  1943,  was  the  locator 
and  builder  of  several  railroads  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  discoverer  of  Marias 
Pass  in  Montana  and  the  rehabilitator  of 
Russian  and  Manchurian  railroads.  His  work 
while  chief  engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  won  him  great  lame  as  the  basic 
architect  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

If  Stevens  is  elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
this  would  be  the  first  time  such  an  honor 
has    been   accorded   a   railroad   man.    Prince 

said. 

Honorary  chairman  of  the  committee  sup- 
porting Stevens'  election  are  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher,  surviving  member  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission;  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion John  A.  Volpe;  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie 
of  Maine-  Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis  of  Maine: 
Rep  Daniel  J.  Flood  from  Pennsylvania:  Dr. 
Melville  Bell  Grosvenor,  editor-in-chlef  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Socletv.  and  Admiral  Ben  Moreell. 
former  chief  of  Civil  Engineers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

The  committees  vice  chairmen  are  John 
M  Budd  president  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway-  Dr  Donald  M.  Dozer,  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Santa  Barbara;  Captain  Miles  P.  Duval,  Jr.. 
historian  of  the  Panama  Canal;  Neal  Fltzim- 
ons  historian  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers;  Dr.  Serge  A.  KorfT,  former 
president  of  the  Explorers  Club;  Major  Gen- 
eral Thomas  A.  Lane,  engineer  and  author; 
Dr  Ralph  A.  Sawyer,  chairman  of  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Phvsics;  Captain  C.  H.  Schlldhauer.  former 
aviation  official;  Vice  Admiral  T.  G.  W.  Settle. 
former  amphibious  commander  in  the  Pa- 
cific; William  M.  Whitman,  secretary  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  and  William  H. 
Wlsley,  executive  secretary  of  the  American 
Socletv  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Besides  Captain  DuVal  and  Mr.  Fltzslmons. 
consultants  to  the  committee  include  Dr. 
Ford  Lewis  Battles.  Ph.D.  program  coordi- 
nator at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Dr. 
Ravmond  Estep.  professor  at  the  Air  Univers- 
Ity'at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  and  Dr.  Ralph 
W.  and  Muriel  Hldy,  historians  of  the  Grea; 
Northern  Railway. 

Herbert  R.  Hands,  manager  of  public  in- 
formation of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,   Is  secretary  of  the  committee. 


AN  SST  DOUBLE  FEATURE:  FORMER 
FAA  HEAD  QUESADA  SCORES  SST 
PROGRAM;  ECONOMIST  PREDICTS 
BILLION  DOLLAR  LOSS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  "Mr.  Reuss"  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  .lUst 
obtained  two  documents  highly  critical 
of  the  supersonic  transport — SST— pro- 
gram. The  first  is  a  transcript  of  testi- 
mony given  last  March  before  the 
President  s  ad  hoc  task  force  on  the  SST 
by  Lt  Gen,  Elwood  R.  Quesada.  head  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  at 
the  time  the  SST  program  ^/f  ^egmv 
General  Quesada,  who  headed  the  FAA 
from  1958  to  1961  and  is  now  a  direcU)r  ol 
American  Airlines,  told  the  task  force 

that:  ^      , 

It  was  never  anticipated  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  the  major  sponsor 
of  a  supersonic  transport  ...  I  gag  at  ^^e 
Federal  Government  by  its  positive  ac.ion 
replacing  economic  demand. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  was 
not  too  anxious  to  have  General  Que- 
sadas  testimony  made  public,  and  now 
that  I  have  seen  it  I  can  understand 
why  DOT  at  first  told  me  that  no  tran- 
script Of  the  general's  testimony   even 
existed,  hut  finally,  after  repeated  re- 
quest*.  they  were  able  to  produce  one 
copy  It  had  been  found  in  a  safe  in  the 
office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. , 
The  second  item  is  a  paper  b>   Prol. 
John  Walgreen  of  Wheaton  College,  an 
economist  who  assisted  former  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara  in  a  review 
of  the  SST  program  in  the  Johnson  aa- 
ministration.  Professor  Walgreen's  paper, 
written  in  January  of  this  year.  Pi^dict^ 
that  the  Government  will  lose  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  on  the  SST.  The  paper 
estimates  that  no  more  ^»;^a"J39  Sbi  s 
will  be  sold,  contradicting  the  FAA  s  rosy 
predictions  of   a  500-plane  market  foi 

^  I  insert  General  Quesada's  testimony 
and  Professor  Walgreen's  paper  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

STATEMENT   OF   LT.    GEN.    ELV^•OOD    R     QftSADA. 

^'beeohe  the  president  s  SST  Ao  Hoc  Re- 
view   COMMITTEE.   March    12.    1969 
Mr   BEGCs.  General,  it  is  a  pleasure  hav.ng 

^°Gen    QUES..DA.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here. 

Mr  Becgs.  As  vou  gentlemen  know.  General 
Quesada  was  the  first  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  and.  of  course,  the 
SST  which  we  have  been  examining  c.\er 
these  few  weeks  started  under  his  adminis- 
tration. 

Do  you  have  a  statement  for  us? 

Gen  Quesada.  No.  sir.  I  do  not 

Mr  BEGCS  Do  we  have  questions,  then 

Gen.  QUESADA.  I  thought  you  meant  did  I 
have  a  written  statement. 

Mr.  BEGCS.  Why  don't  you  just  alscuss  :t 
in  general. 

Gen.  Quesada.  All  right 

Mr  Beccs  Please  proceed. 

Gen  Quesada.  I  don't  profess  to  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  SST  program  as  i:  now 
stands,  and  I  certainly  do  not  profess  to  be 
an  authoritv  on  it.  and  I  would  like  to  con- 
fine niv  remarks,  one.  to  a  short  resume  of 
the  history  of  the  program  that  I  am  familiar 
with  and  can  speak  with  considerable  au- 
thoritv because  I  was  involved  In  it.  and  then 
speak  philosophically,  if  I  may. 
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It  18  true  that  the  8ST  progrnm  was  Ini- 
tiated during  the  time  that  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  serve  as  the  AdmlnUtrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  I  don't  want  to 
leave  the  ImpreMton  that  the  program  got 
very  far  at  that  time  because  It  waa  of  short 
duration.  It  nas  only  at  the  end  of  my  ad- 
ministration that  the  subject  was  pursued. 
I  thought  It  might  be  helpful  to  some  of 
you  at  least  to  get  some  of  the  background 
and  thinking  tbat  was  prominent  at  the 
time.  I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  that  think- 
ing by  necessity  must  continue. 

Tlie  concept  that  prevailed  at  the  time. 
and  Uie  motives  that  energized  us  at  the 
time,  was  to  exploit  and  use  the  knowhow 
that  the  socalled  B-70  program  would  logi- 
cally generate. 

All  of  you  are  aware.  I  am  sure,  that  com- 
mercial aviation  In  Its  broadest  sense  has 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  one  military  pro- 
gram after  anotber.  I  think  It  is  reasonable 
and  certainly  fair  to  say  that  not  many  of 
the  great  steps  of  progress  that  have  taken 
place  In  commercial  aviation  that  were  not 
contributed  to  In  a  major  sense  by  military 
programs . 

The  engines  tbat  we  now  ei-Joy  and  have 
always  enjoyed  were  primarily  those  engines 
or  power  plants.  p>erhaps  I  should  say  to  be 
more  general,  tMt  came  from,  that  basically 
came,  from  theTnllltary  programs,  or  most 
.of  oiyjUrcraft  came  from  military  program.s. 

The  707  Is  perhaps  the  most  glaring  ex- 
ample, but  It  Is  only  a  single  ex:imple.  and 
exemplifies  what  I  am  attempting  to  estab- 
lish, which  you  all  know  anyway 

In  this  particular  case  the  KC-135  was 
a  forerunner  of  the  707  and  hundreds  of 
KC-1358  were  built  before  the  first  707.  and 
the  power  plants  that  the  707e  eventually 
used  were  also  the  products  of  military 
developments. 

So,  what  X  am  trylii^;  to  say  is  that  the 
concept  that  prompted  us  and  motivated 
us  was  to  establish  a  progrsun  and  articulate 
this  same  process  that  would  {)ermlt  the 
knowhow  that  is  being  developed,  or  that 
was  being  developed  to  the  B-70  program 
to  be  translated  Into  a  useful  economical 
supersonic  transport.  And  we  always  antici- 
pated that  the  B-70  program  would  be  a 
continuing  pro-am.  As  It  turned  out  In 
that  regard  we  were  wrong.  The  B-70  pro- 
gram, as  all  of  >«ou.  or  at  least  many  of  you 
know,  we  canceled. 

It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  the  B-70 
program  would  contribute  to  a  supersonic 
transport  program  and  It  was  never  Intended 
that  It  dominate  a  supersonic  transport  pro- 
gram. It  was  intended  that  the  knowhow. 
the  research  and  development,  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  imknown  would  be  a  contribu- 
tion factor.  We  were  well  aware  that  If  that 
were  the  case  It  would  save  a  preat  deal  of 
money  and  you  would  not  have  t.)  tlupUcate 
all  of  this— 

I  might  put  It  Jn  the  negative.  It  was  never 
anticipated  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  the  major  sponsor  of  a  supersonic 
transport.  It  wtis  anticipated  that  a  major 
sponsor  of  the  supersonic  traiifpcrt  would 
be  economic  demand  and  when  economically 
feasible  a  supersonic  transport  program 
would  proceed,  hopefully  helped  by  the 
government 

Now.  the  B-70  program  was  canceled  and 
I  m\ist  assume  for  good  and  Just  reason.s,  and 
that  by  necessity  brought  about  a  slgnlft- 
cant  change  if  we  did  decide  to  go  ahead  with 
the  development  of  the  supersonic  transport 
because  tills  'tremendous  expense  on  one 
hand  which  hopefully  would  result  In  know- 
how  In  the  form  of  lhr<i\v-otT  would  not  ha\e 
to  be  duplicated. 

Now  that  is  substantially  the  history  I 
was  a  party  to  and  a  part  of. 

Now,  If  I  may  speak  philosophically  now, 
and  use  for  the  benefit  oX  any  of  you  who 
may  see  fit  to  use  It.  my  own  experience,  I 
must  .-iay  here  so  there  will  not  be  any  mis- 


understanding I  am  a  director  of  American 
Airlines.  However,  I  can  say  with  equal  frank- 
ness I  am  not  pursuing  the  'nterests  of  Amer- 
ican Airlines  if  for  no  other  reason  then  that 
what  I  am  going  to  say  they  would  not  like. 
I  think  that  will  assure  you  at  least  of  my 
sincerity. 

I  have  very  serious  reservations  about  the 
Federal  Ctovernment  assuming  the  major 
burden  of  developing  a  conxmerclal  airplane. 
Serious  reservations.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  not  motivated  in  such  a  manner  that 
would  cause  them  historically  speaking  to 
produce  the  most  eflrtcient  and  most  eco- 
nomic transport. 

I  gig.  if  I  may  use  my  own  term,  at  the 
Fcder.il  Government  by  Us  positive  action 
replacing  economic  demand  I  feel  thit  a 
supersonic  transport  or  .iny  other  commercial 
device  should  be  the  product  of  economic  de- 
rrvand  Our  free  enterprise  .system,  at  least  in 
my  opinion,  has  been  a  very  successful  sys- 
tem and  I  would  hate  to  see  it  replaced  by 
something  else 

We  are  certainly  the  leaders  of  the  world 
in  the  production  of  commercial  transports. 
We  stand  almost  alone.  There  is  no  nation  in 
the  world  that  can  be  a  successful  rival  to 
us.  We  have  dominated  the  commercial  field 
to  an  unusual  extent,  and  In  ray  opinion  if 
that  is  true  It  is  largely  because  we  have 
used  the  principle  that  if  there  is  an  eco- 
nomic demand  our  Industry  will  respond  to 
it.  it  will  use  its  ingenuity  to  make  a  better 
mousetrap.  It  will  use  its  ingenuity  to  make 
a  more  economical  mousetrap.  It  will  use  its 
Ingenuity  to  finance  the  endeavor  and  It  will 
use  its  ingenuity  to  market  It  worldwide  at 
a  profit.  Which  is  a  worthy  objective. 

I  cannot  help  but  recall  in  my  youth — 
which  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  too  long  ago  to  be 
meaningful  now — that  the  United  States  was 
not  a  signltlcant  factor  in  world  air  transpor- 
tation. If  you  wanted  to  read  a  magazine  on 
aviation  you  had  to  either  be  able  to  read 
French  or  Italian,  and  you  had  available  to 
you  many  tine  British  publications.  The  com- 
merlcal  transportation  to  a  large  extent  was 
in  the  hands  of  European  nations  and  they 
enjoyed  reasonably  good  success,  when  you 
think  the  time  was.  We  as  a  country  entered 
the  held,  and  my  memory  tells  me  that  we 
used  the  economic  principles  that  are  basic 
to  our  tree  enterprise  system  admitting,  how- 
ever— and  what  I  am  trying  to  say  has  this 
flaw  In  it  which  I  know  exists— that  much  of 
what  we  got  was  from  our  vast  military  ex- 
penditures. That  Is  true  of  other  nations,  too. 
I  Just  don't  want  to  leave  the  impression  that 
it  was  industry  and  Industry  alone  that  gave 
us  this  dominant  position.  Our  Industry  en- 
joyed the  tremendous  expenditures  tliat  were 
energized  by  military  requirements,  but 
neveriheless.  when  it  came  time  to  produce 
a  DC-8,  when  It  came  time  to  produce  a 
Connie  oi  a  707  or  727  or  a  DC-9  the  risk  was 
basically  assumed  under  the  umbrella  of  a 
free  enterprise  system.  When  it  came  time  to 
produce  the  A-80,  it  came  under  the  umbrella 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  In  that  case 
it  lost  a  lot  of  money.  In  the  case  of  the 
others  that  I  have  mentioned  the  entrepre- 
neurs made  a  lot  of  money,  and  that  Is  the 
core  of  the  free  enterprise  system.  If  you 
risk  you  are  entitled  to  gain.  If  you  don't 
risk  you  are  not  so  entitled  to  gain. 

So  I  must  say  I  gag  a  little  bit  at  what  I 
observe  to  be  a  tendency  to  put  the  .super- 
-sunic  transport  program  under  the  aegis  ol 
the  P'ederal  Government,  and  more  Impor- 
tantly, sir,  I  gag  at  what  has  been,  at  least 
I  have  observed,  au  apparent  desire  to  de- 
velop this  airplane  under  forced  draft  and 
m  my  opinion  fal.se  goals  have  been  estab- 
lished In  terms  of  time. 

I  think  It  Is  a  very  serious  mistake,  If  I 
may  be  so  bold  as  to  perhaps  run  counter 
to  the  views  of  many  of  you,  to  initiate  a 
progruju  aa  complex,  as  far-reaching  and  as 
expeiislve  as  the  supersonic  transport  pro- 
gram obviously  l.s.  and  pit  it  against  dates,  is 


a  dangerous  undertaking  and  an  expensive 
undertaking,  and.  in  my  opinion  often  moti- 
vated by  false  values. 

I  think  our  efforts  should  be  motivated 
more  by  having  a  better  product:  having 
It  t)e  economically  feasible,  rather  than  hav- 
ing it  on  the  market  by  a  certain  date  and. 
as  a  result,  be  ahead  of  somebody  else.  I 
think  It  Is  an  unfortunate  source  of  encour- 
agement. 

I  certainly  hope  that  a  supersonic  trans- 
port program  will  proceed,  I  hope  so  very 
fervently.  But  I  would  like  for  It  to  proceed 
more  under  the  economically  free  enterpn.se 
system  than  apparently  it  Is  now.  at  least 
apparently  to  me.  I'd  like  to  cease,  to  some 
degree,  this  artlflcial  demand  that  It  must 
be  available  for  public  use  by  any  given 
date  I  gag  when  one  says  we  must  beat 
the  French  or  we  must  beat  tlie  Rus.slan.s 

If  we  are  going  to  beat  the  French  or  the 
Ituisiaas,  then  I  would  like  t5  see  the  race 
be  in  terms  of  quality  of  the  product  and  in 
terms  of  the  economic  feasibility  of  the 
product 

I  think  we  have  got  many  examples  oi 
what  happens  when  you  extend  the  state  of 
the  iU't  of  a  commercial  airplane,  which  by 
necessity  must  have  a  very  high  standard  of 
talety,  wlien  that  Implication  is  present  I 
can  speak  from  some  experience  that  was 
quite  painful  and  that  Is  the  Electra. 

I  know,  or  at  least  I  think— and  I  think 
I  know,  perhaps  I  should  say  it  that  way  — 
that  the  misfortunes  of  the  Electra  and 
those  that  I  had  to  bear  or  the  hazards  that 
I  had  to  bear  as  Administrator  were  at  least 
contributed  to  by  the  desire  of  the  entre- 
preneur. In  thLs  case  the  manufacturer,  to 
pet  that  airplane  on  the  market  ahead  oi 
something  else. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  supersonic  program 
proceed,  obviously.  But  I  would  like  to  see 
It  proceed  under  what  I  call  more  orderly, 
more  economic  and  more  controlled — and 
avoid  what  I  observe  to  be  a  forced  draft.  I 
gag  at  it.  I  will  tell  you  very  frankly. 

Now.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  although 
what  I  have  said  could  be  construed  so.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  there  should  not  be 
a  supersonic  transport  program.  But  I  would 
like  to  see  at  least  controlled.  If  not  eradi- 
cated, this  demand  that  we  must  beat  the 
Russians.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
Russians  can  never  compete  in  the  open 
market  with  the  supersonic  transport  or  any 
other  tyf>e  of  transport  in  the  next  four  dec- 
ades They  Just  cannot  make  airplanes.  And 
in  my  opinion  the  supersonic  transport  that 
'he  Russians  have  could  not  be  given  away. 
I  doubt  that  It  could  be  given  away. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  some  of  our 
th:nking  Is  Influenced,  at  least  in  part,  by 
the  necessity  or  the  suggestion  that  they 
liave  got  It  so  we  must  have  it.  This  Is  a 
meaningless  and  ineffective  source  of  persua- 
sion to  me 

If  I  may  Just  close  and  say  that  obviously 
there  are  limited  funds  that  this  country  or 
any  other  country  has;  and  thev  seem  to  be 
more  llnuted  all  the  time.  And  I  would  urge 
those  of  you  who  are  struggling  with  this 
problem  to  bear  in  mind,  as  I  am  sure  you 
do,  that  there  are  many  other  sources  of 
demand  that  are  rea.'-onable  and  Justified  and 
this  can  very  well  be  pitted  against  them, 
hopefully  not  eliminated  It  wotild  be  a  great 
tragedy  if  this  program  were  ever  eliminated. 

I  cannot  help  but  be  aware  that  there  are 
certain  other  areas  that  could  be  very,  very 
beneficial  to  the  community  who  travels  by 
air,  and  very  beneficial  to  the  aviation  Indus- 
try and  very  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large 
In  terms  of  air  transportation  that  are  yet  un- 
touched and  as  yet  undeveloped.  I  had  In 
mind,  to  be  specific,  an  efficient  short-haul  V 
STOL  type  of  airplane.  I  would  like  to  see  Just 
as  mu.^h  consideration  given  to  that  program 
as  we  seem  to  be  giving  to  the  supensonlc 
transport  program.  And  there  is  one  thing 
you  can  be  quite  sure  of  if  either  or  both  are 
.successful,  and  we  must  presiune  that  If  we 
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nroceed  they  will  be  successful  because  we 
haTe«iat  hippy  faculty  of  being  succeasTul 
fn  alm^t  evemi^ug  we  do.  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  Just  as  much  U  not  "greater  benefit 
would  accrue  to  the  public  If  we  could  de- 
velop an  economically  feasible  and  conven- 
lent  V/STOL  type  airplane. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  one  should  re- 
place the  other.  I  Just  mean  to  say  that  the 
supersonic  transport  and  what  it  does  what 
vacuum  it  fills  is  not  the  only  vacuum  in  the 
air  transportation  demand  that  exists. 
Mr.  Bbogs.  Thank  you. 
Are  there  questions? 

Dr  DMW.  I  would  like  to  raise  the  question 
on  your  philosophy  about  government  in- 
volvement or  support  of  this  partictU^  pro- 
gram. When  It  started  I  think  you  said  that 
the  B-70  program  was  considered  to  be  sort 
ofa  technoilgy  base.  I  guess  from  wWch 
this  program  could  proceed.  We  have  with- 
drawn that  technology  base  in  a  sense  novr 
DO  you  see  this  as  a  model  in  lieu  of  the 
B-70  program;  that  the  government's  involve- 
ment could  be  in  fact  this  technology  base? 
in  other  words,  fulfill  that  role?  Do  you  see 
that  as  a  valid  role  for  the  government? 

General  QtnssAD*.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  problem  has  changed  or  was  changed 
when  «ie  B-70  was  withdrawn.  That  almost 
eradicated  the  very  purpose  of  initiating  It^ 
And  I  understand  that  thoroughly.  And  li 
there  isn't  to  be  a  B-70  something  has  to 
take  ita  place.  And  I  do  feei  that  it  is  per- 
fecUy  justified  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  some  degree  to  take  its  place  more  directly 

than  indirectly.  „k^„* 

But.  having  said  that,  I  do  worry  about 
the  concept  of  the  Federal  Government  pick- 
ing up  the  tab  and  then  having  the  influence 
which  it  must  by  necessity  have  if  it  Is  going 
to  put  in  90  percent  of  the  money.  It  Is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  it  to  have  90  percent 
ol  the  say  I  don't  think  it  will.  But  at  least 
have  50  peir^ent  of  the  say.  And  I  think  that 
this  is  a  dangerous  trend.  .  „, 

I  do  not  know  why  we  should  mimic  or 
reproduce  what  England,  France  and  Italy 
have  done  who  did  have  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  world  market.  They  have  failed. 
England,  their  aircraft  Industry  is  a  miser- 
able failure  compared  to  ours.  So  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  do  what  England  has 
done  And  certainly  it  is  true  in  Prance. 
The  French  aircraft  industry  is  100  percent 
supported,  or  nearly  100  percent  supported 
by  the  federal  government,  and  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  it  Is  not  nearly  as  good  as  ours. 
And  I  think  that  if  we  adopt  the  same 
philosophical  approach  as  France,  England 
and  Italy  I  think  we  might  replace  them. 

Mr  Johnson.  General,  some  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  industry  have  more  or  less  said 
that  industry  could  not  finance  this  and 
without  support  from  the  government  there 
Just  would  not  be  any  SST.  I  sort  of  hear 
from  you  that  if  they  cannot  then  perhaps 
there  should  not  be  any  because  if  it  was 
economically  feasible  for  them  to  reap  profits 
out  of  it  they  wouldn't  look  to  the  govern- 

™Oeneral  Quesada.  That  Is  exactly  what  I 

mean.  ,.  •u* 

I  must  modify  that,  however,  in  this  light. 
It  is  true  that  practically  every  other  suc- 
cessful air  transport  vehicle  has  been  in- 
directly supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  development  of  knowhow 
I  don't  think  there  would  be  a  707  today  if 
It  weren't  for  the  KC-135.  I  think  we  must 
accept  that. 

However,  I  have  the  intuitive  feeling  that 
if  there  was  on  one  hand  economic  demand 
there  would  be  on  the  other  hand  the  ability 
to  finance  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Could  I  ask  one  other  ques- 
tion? Would  you  want  to  discuss  or  express 
an  opinion  as  to  how  far  then  should  the 
government  be  involved  in  helping  to  de- 
velop this  technological   knowhow? 


General  Quesada.  Yes.  sir.  I  am  glad  you 

"if  mroplnlon  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  suJces^ful  agencies  of  government  was 
the  NASA.  I  don't  think  there  ^^  an  agency 
Of  government  from  which  we  ^°^f^^^\ 
for  our  dollar  more  than  the  NASA.  And  i 
have  the  intuitive  feeling,  and  a  feeling  that 
emulates   to   some   extent   from   e«Pe"e°^f' 
t'aTa  lot  Of  this  knowhow  could  be  devel- 
oped by  the  NASA  now,  of  course,  and  there 
bfreduce  or  minimize  some  of  the  cost  that 
fs^nherent  In   this  -"Pe"onic  type  of  pro- 
gram today.  This  would  be  certainly  true    t 
we  w^  in  some  way  get  away  from  this 
unat^racUve-unattractive   to   me-lmpUca- 
t^nn   that  we  must  have  this  program  by  a 
ceTtaln  datTi  think  it  is  false.  I  think  it  is 
foi«.  Pnerev  to  say  that  we  have  to  ha^e  it 
byl973  ?'th?nk  [he  time  factor  should  be 
influenced  primarily  by  P^^dence  and  judg- 
ment rather  than  attempting  to  get  It  into 
the  market  ahead  of  somebody  else 

I  ^d  nothing  wrong  with  buying  the 
Concorde,  absolutely  nothing  if  it  Is  eco^om- 
icauy  feasible  for  the  A^ne'lcan  indust^  to 
buy  that.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  they 
should  buy  it.  TO  say  otherwise  would  be  to 
sav  that  there  Is  something  wrong  with 
Frlnce  buying  the  707  and  England  buying 
the   707   and   God   knows   they   have   bought 

'"rrno^re- anything  wrong  with  us  buy- 
ing a  Soncorde  if  there  is  good  economic 
demand  for  it,  if  it  vrtll  carry  jts  own  weight 
and  vield  a  profit.  Because  it  is  Prencn  i 
c^'t  ^  why  we  should  not  buy  it  be- 
TuL  Twe  a/e  going  to  ^dopt  that  Philoso- 
phy there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  FTencH. 
the  EngUsh,  the  Germans  not  buying  a  707. 
Mr.  Beccs.  Any  other  questions? 


li'rMorimust  ask  one.  You  mentioned 


when  you  started  that  you  felt  that  the  pro 
rram  should  somehow  be  reconfigured  and 
you  jilst  mentioned  again  that  striving    or 
a  date  was  bad.  How  would  you  reconfigure 
it?  What  would  you  change  in  terms  of  time 

""^GMi  QUESADA.  Well,  it  is  awfully  easy  for 
me  on  the  outside  to  kibitz  those  who  are 
on  the  inside,  and  if  you  will  reaUze  that  I 
am  kibitzing  and  without  full  l^^owledge  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  governments 
Thare  could  be  a  reasonable  sum.  I  am  no 
gofng  to  say  what  it  should  be  because  I 
fust  don't  know  enough,  but  it  could  sup- 
port it  by  some  reasonable  sum  on  an  an- 
nual basis  and  then  leave  it  up  to  the  inge- 
nuity ot  the  industry  to  cope  with  the  com- 
petitive forces  of  time.  Our  Industry  can  l^ 
very  ingenius.  However,  in  my  opinion  its 
ingenuity  is  less  if  it  is  not  influenced  by 
the  profit  motive,  the  economic  motives,  and 
I  would  say  some  number  of  millions  for  the 
next  five  vears  to  be  assured  to  encourage 
it,  and  when   they   are  ready  to   market  it, 

'^''I'do  not  know  if  I  have  answered  your 
question  or  not. 

Mr    Beccs.  To  some  extent,  yes. 

This  could  go  on  for  a  long  time  so  I  ■win 
not  pursue  it  any  more. 

Anything  else? 

Mr  BOEHNER.  What  Is  your  view  of  the 
Concorde?  You  say  you  see  no  difficulty  or 
see  no  problem  with  U.S.  airlines  busing  the 
Concorde.  Are  you  for  the  Concorde  to  any 

extent?  ,  ,     ^  „, 

Gen  QuESADA.  I  had  the  good  fortune  of 
going  to  France  and  looking  at  the  Concorde 
as  a  director  of  American  Airlines,  and  we 
have  an  option  to  buy  some  number  of 
them,  I  forget  which.  |If  you  view  it  on  an 
economic  basis  alone  I  Just  do  not  see  how 
a  Concorde  can  be  economically  feasible.  If 
American  Airlines  as  an  example  had  to  buy 
Concordes  and  put  them  on  the  same  routes 
now  upon  which  they  have  707s  and  charge 
the  same  fare  I  think  they  would  not  buy 
Concordes   I  think  the  Concorde  is  going  to 


be  by  current  standards,  a  non-compensa- 
tory airplane.  I  Just  do  not  see  how  that  air- 
plane on  an  equal  basis  can  compete  with 
^e    currently    accepted    Jet    ^^^f^PO"  '  „^ 

Mr.  BOEHNEB.  The  argument  has  been 
made  several  times  that  the  Concorde  wou  d 
^nrove  as  you  go  into  subsequent  models. 
S'^ou  foresee  f'rom  your  background  that 
if  will  eventually  develop  into  an  acceptable 
or  feasible  aircraft  economically. 

Gen.  QUESADA.  Eventually  I  would  imag- 
ine that  it  would.  I  think  it  is  inescapab.e 
that  the  Concorde  will  go  through  the  same 
processes  of  evolution  every  other  transport 
we  have  ever  developed  has  gone  through^ 
You  stretch  them,  you  improve  them  by 
varying  devices  that  the  ingenuity  of  in- 
dustry can   provide   that  makes   it   a   better 

"";?ow"' Without  some  form  of  subsidy, 
whether  it  is  subsidy  from  other  P^oets^  be- 
cause that  is  in  a  sense  subsidy,  or  an  extra 
tariff  or  some  other  economic  process  I 
™don't    believe    the    Concorde    can    now 

''^MrBEGGS.  bet  me  pursue  the  point  jnst 
one  step  further. 

AS  a  director  of  American  Airlines,  if  Air 
France  and  British  Overseas  flew  the  Con- 
corde in  Atlantic  service  or  flew  it  in  com- 
petition with  the  other  international  air- 
lines, would  they  have  to  buy  it? 

Gen.   QUESADA.   American   would   not.   bu^ 
I   think  Pan  American  would.   I   think   I'an 
Ai^erican   and   TWA   would^  ^"f  think  iw 
find  anything  wrong  with  that.  I  think  it  is 

'"rwish  it  were  otherwise,  you  understand, 
but  I  do  not  see  anything  wTong  for  us  to 
buy  a  French-British  airplane  when  we  have 
sold  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  airplanes  to  them.  ..,„„,,-. 

But  if  the  Concorde  is  put  Into  Atlantic 
service  bv  BOAC  or  Air  France  or  ^nV  °ther 
carrier,  I  think  it  is  almost  inescapable  that 
Pan  American  would  and  TWA.  and  if  they 
do  the  only  solution  in  my  opinion  would  be 
for  them  either  to  charge  or  get  permission 
to  charge  increased  tariff  or  take  the  operat- 
ing deficit  from  other  profits. 
Mr.  Beggs.  Anything  else? 
Mr.  JOHNSON.  Why  would  they  have  to  fiv 
it  if  It  is  not  a  moneymaker? 

Gen  QtTESADA.  They  would  be  motivated 
to  flv  it  bv  their  competitive  instincts  They 
wouid  not  want  it  said,  nor  would  they  want 
It  to  be  a  fact,  that  Pan  American  cannot 
give  three-hour  service  to  London  when  Air 
France  can. 

Mr  JOHNSON.  In  other  words,  speed  then 
is  a  factor  in  passengers  selection  of  mode 
to  travel?  Is  it  so  much  a  factor  that  they 
would  be  wnlllng  to  pay  the  higher  tariff. 
Gen  QuESADA.I  think  so.  yes,  sir. 
Mr  Johnson.  Then  you  almost  have  to 
consider  that  in  your  relative  capability  of 
making  a  profit  out  of  either  of  these.  \ou 
are  giving  something  that  the  other  planes 
don't  give  you  and  therefore  you  can  charge 
more  and  you  are  on  a  little  better  competi- 
tive basis. 

Gen  QUESADA.  I  think  it  is  inescapable  that 
thev  would  charge  more.  1  think  that  is 
inescapable.  There  would  be  an  extra  tariff 

Mv  own  view  is  that  we  should  be  bending 
our  "efforts  to  reduce  the  tariff  rather  than 
raise  it  But  I  think  they  would  have  to 
charge— they  would  charge  a  higher  tariff, 
because  they  are  giving  better  service.  And 
there  will  be  a  number  of  people  who  will 
want  the  better  service  for  the  extra  tariff. 
And  there  will  also  be  a  number  of  people 
who  will  be  satisfied  with  the  service  for  a 
lesser  tariff;  otherwise  we  would  not  have 
first  and  second  class.  Why  do  some  people 
go  on  a  bus? 

Mr  Nehmeb.  Do  you  believe  that  a  sub- 
sidized operation  of  the  Concorde  is  the 
shape  of  things  of  the  future  In  aircraft, 
development,   due   to   the    large   Increase    in 
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cost?  Is  the  next  big  generation  of  aircraft 
going  to  face  this  ty[>e  of  competition? 

Oen.  QtJESADA.  Not  necessarily,  no,  sir.  I 
think  It  Is  In  Franco — in  Europe.  In  the  more 
!<A:lallzed  countries.  And  I  don't  mean  that 
In  an  unattractive  sense  I  think  IhafB  going 
to  be  true  In  the  socialized  countries,  but  I 
don't  think  It  Is  necessarily  true  here. 

I  don't  know  of  anything  that  would  cause 
us  to  make  an  abrupt  change  The  military 
establishment  Is  going  to  live  for  a  long 
time.  I  think  They  are  going  to  develop  ihe 
know-how  in  the  future.  I  think.  I  think 
our  Industry  Is  capable  of  taking  the  next 
step  after  the  present  one  I  think  ihcy  would 
be  more  capable  if  they  would  do  It  In 
response   to  economic   demand 

There  was  no  subeldy  Involved  in  the  747. 
and  that  was  a  tremendous  imdertaklng.  And 
that  is  not  even  Hying  yet  I  dont  think  that 
we  should  give  up  and  adopt  the  system  of 
Europe,  which  I  think  has  proven  a  failure. 
and  sulwtltute  for  it— substitute  our  system 
for  it  which  has  been  proven  a  success. 

Mr    Nehmer.  Thlfl  was  not  the  thrust  of 

■  my  question.  I  waa  merely  asking  whether 
you  thought  that  we  were  facing  subsidized 
competition  abroad. 

Gen.  QUESADA.  We  have  been  facing  sub- 
sidized competition  abroad  for  the  last  two 
*  decades.  Every  airline— I  don't  know  of  a 
single  airline  that  does  not  enjoy  a  federal 
subsidy.  'We  compete  with  them  quite  euc- 
cessfuU/.'Ours  make  money,  and  theirs  lose 
it.  That's  why  I  don't  want  to  copy  it 

I  am  simplifying  this,  you  understand, 
perhape  too  much 

I  think  I  should  i.ay,  sir.  there  is  going  to 
be  an  Increase  in  demand  for  goveriunent 
participation.  I  dant  think  there  is  any 
doubt  about  that.  But  1  wish  that  It  would 
not  take  place  at  our  own  Initiative. 

Mr.  Nehmir.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Beccs.  General,  thank  you  very  mvich 
It  has  l>een  our  pleasure  having  you.  We 
appreciate  it  very  much. 

EVAH  ATINC    niE    SST    PROCRAM, 

January    21,  1969. 

This  paper  .stimmarlzes  major  Issues  re- 
lating to  the  SST  Program.  This  discussion, 
though  critical,  is  not  Intended  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  program;  It  should  be  use- 
ful to  those  Interested  in  terminating  the 
program  now.  but  e»en  more  so  to  those  who 
wish  to  carry  it  through  to  development  of  a 
commerclallv  successful  SST.  Thus,  it  Is 
offered  in  a  -onstructlve  spirit.  It  is  offered 
now  because  the  reevaluatlon  of  Boeing's 
deelgn  and  the  posslbllty  that  the  contract 
Is  now  in  default,  offers  a  rare  opportunity 
to  re-thlnk  the  entire  program  and  correct 
earlier  errors. 

The  Issues  dlscusaed  are; 

1.  Why  should  tht  U.S.  Government  (USGt 
participate  in  developing  a  supersonic  trans- 
port? 

2.  Is  the  SST  program  a  good  Investment? 

3.  How  should  tbe  development  and  pro- 
duction programs  be  planned? 

4.  What  special  problems  are  created  be- 
cause USG  is  managing  the  program? 

5.  How  Is  the  program  being  linauced? 
Each  is  brlelly  summarized  below. 

1.  Niunerous  rationales  lor  US  participa- 
tion have  been  offered  While  all  have  some 
faults,  some  could  serve  as  useful  gvildellnes 
for  the  SST  program.  The  FAA  has  stated, 
•  The  Presidential  guidance  is  that  the  SST 
must  be  sate  for  the  passenger,  profitable  for 
the  manufacturers  and  airlines,  and  superior 
to  .tny  other  aircraft  "  There  Is  also  a  desire 
that  the  entire  Investment  be  protit.ible.  not 
Just  for  the  airline*  .lud  manufacturers.  Un- 
rertamty  over  the  rate  of  return  to  require 
icr  USG  funds  land  whether  to  collect  It) 
has  dogged  the  program  and  needs  to  be 
txpUcltly  reeolved. 

2.  Many  studies  of  the  market  for  the 
SST  have  been  made.  The  methodology  used 

■  here  Is  based  on   the   work  done   by   FAA's 


contractors,  and  others.  It  shows  rates  of 
return  on  the  SST  below  the  10%  which 
would  characterize  a  program  all  of  whose 
funds  were  earning  a  profit.  Indeed,  the  re- 
turn is  usually  below  6%  and  quite  often 
negative.  Such  calculations  do  not  prove 
that  the  program  should  be  terminated. 
They  do,  however,  show  how  much  the  USG 
must  value  prestige  and  leadership  if  It  is 
to  continue  the  SST  program. 

3.  The  SST  program  Is  now  structured  on 
the  assumption  that  a  known  technology 
is  to  be  applied  in  a  routine  way  to  a  com- 
mercial venture  Some  evidence  from  mlll- 
t.iry  R&D  programs  suggests  Uiat  this  is  not 
the  case,  as  does  the  present  state  of  the  SST 
program  Itself.  An  alternate  principle  of 
organization  Is  appropriate.  Tills  more  flex- 
ible approach,  while  It  appears  more  expen- 
sive now.  will  be  less  costly  when  the  pro- 
gram Is  complete. 

4,  Several  special  problems  relate  to  con- 
tllcis  of  Interest  within  the  FAA.  such  as 
conflicting  responsibilities  in  certification, 
and  in  regulating  airport  noise  and  sonic 
bcxsm.  There  are  also  problems  arising  out 
of  the  creation  of  a  commercial  monopoly 
In  supersonic  night.  While  these  Issues  arise 
because  of  USG  Involvement  in  the  program, 
their  resolution  may  be  more  appropriately 
undertaken  at  a  higher  level  of  responsibility 
lluiii  the  FAA 

5  The  development  of  the  financing  pro- 
CTdin  Is  outlined,  with  some  dlscus.slou  of 
the  present  arrangements  and  alternate  t  re- 
jected I  ones.  The  discussion  supgests  that 
the  present  arrangement,  wherein  the  manu- 
facturers put  up  only  10',  of  the  develop- 
ment money,  confirms  the  analysis  (section 
•2  I  showing  that  the  progriun  is  unprofitable 

These  are  the  major  Issues,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  foreign  SST  programs.  If  we 
place  a  value  on  "aviation  leadership  "  the 
Concorde  threat  can  be  evaluated.  But  early 
analyses  did  not  suggest  that  these  foreign 
programs  need  have  adverse  effect  on  the 
US.  even  If  we  lack  an  SST.  Recent  events 
do  not  change  this  basic  conclusion.  There 
are  many  ways  for  U.S.  Industry  and  air- 
lines to  counter  the  Concorde  (and  TU-144i . 
The  SST  has  not  been  shown  to  be  the 
preferred  one. 

WHT  SHOfLD  THE  I'.S.  GOVERNMENT  PARTICI- 
PATE IN  DEVELOPING  A  SUPERSONIC  TRANS- 
PORT? 

The  logic  of  US.  Government  participa- 
tion in  the  supersonic  transport  (SST)  pro- 
gram has  been  based  on  two  kinds  of  argu- 
ments. The  first  Is  that  It  Is  a  good  conuner- 
cially  viable  venture,  but  government  finan- 
cial assistance  Is  required  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Investment,  the  long 
period  before  any  net  revenues  are  realized, 
and  the  substantial  risk  Involved.  This  ra- 
tionale can  be  tested  by  asking  If  the  funds 
invested  in  the  SST  program  will  earn  as 
much  as  they  could  elsewhere  in  the  econ- 
omy. As  Is  shown  later,  the  program  falls  to 
pass  this  test  of  commercial  profitability, 
even  under  extremely  optimistic  assump- 
tions. It  produces  estimated  rates  of  return 
ranging  from  less  than  zero  to  3  percent  un- 
less large  scale  sonic  booms  of  heavily  popu- 
lated areas  are  expected  to  be  acceptable. 
Such  low  rates  of  return  for  such  a  risky 
venture  are  clearly  Inadequate.  Thus,  this 
rationale  does  not  explain  why  USG  should 
be  Involved. 

An  alternate  rationale  for  USG  participa- 
tion, even  In  a  commercially  unprofitable 
program  U  that  it  Is  In  the  national  Interest 
on  such  other  grounds  as:  Improved  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  (BOP);  creation  of  Jobs 
for  U  S.  workers;  technological  discoveries  of 
value  to  other  programs;  and  maintenance 
of  U.S.  prestige  and  leadership  In  the  com- 
mercial aircraft  Industry.  If  these  objectives 
are  worthwhile.  USG  might  subsidize  the 
program  by  taking  a  low  or  negative  return, 
so  that  the  manufacturers  can  earn  a  normal 
commerci.il  prolit   A  rational  decision  on  this 


issue  requires  a  comparison  of  these  bene- 
fits with  the  required  OSG  subsidy.  These 
benefits  are  discussed  below. 

Balance  of  payments 

The  interrelationships  among  various  ac- 
counts In  the  BOP  makes  this  a  complicated 
Issue,  but  it  must  be  addressed  FAA  f\inded 
studies  examined  these  Interrelation-ships 
and  concluded  that  an  SST  would  cumula- 
tively Improve  our  BOP  by  less  than  one 
billion  dollars  between  1975  and  1990.  To 
gain  this  Improvement  would  cost  the  USO 
much  more  than  a  billion  dollars  In  direct 
subsidies  to  the  manufacturers,  and  far  more 
In  foregone  returns  from  other  programs 
that  could  have  used  these  funds.  In  addi- 
tion, most  of  the  lmpr.:>vement  occurs  near 
1990.  while  the  USG  costs  occtir  before  1975 
USG  financing  of  the  SST  Is  an  expensive 
way  to  purchase  foreign  exchange. 
Jub  creation 

Some  proponents  of  the  SST  prograiDi  have 
argued  that  50.000  Jobs  will  be  created  di- 
rectly by  SST  manufacture,  plus  induced  cre- 
ation of  250.000  additional  jobs.  Because  the 
SST  earns  a  low  rate  of  return,  it  will  make 
the  nation  poorer.  Thus,  if  it  has  aay  effect, 
one  would  expect  it  to  reduce  employment, 
rather  than  increase  it.  No  analysis  has  been 
produced  to  covinter  this  expectation. 

Consider  the  50.000  primary  Jobs  first. 
Given  probable  SST  sales,  and  labor  cost-s 
approximately  50".  of  Wtal  production  cost, 
the  annual  SST  wage  bill  will  average  about 
»156  million,  or  only  »3.120  per  worker.  Even 
at  current  wage  rates,  this  wage  bill  would 
support  only  about  20.000  workers,  at  most 
Thus,  the  50.000  figure  is  very  questionable 
But  far  more  Important  these  will  not  be  new 
Jobs  for  the  economy  as  a  whole,  but  only 
new  employment  for  highly  skilled  workers 
who  would  be  employed  anyhow.  They  may 
represent  added  employment  to  the  aircraft 
Industry,  but  this  has  not  been  adopted  as  a 
goal  of  American  society. 

Nor  is  there  reason  to  believe  this  added 
employment  has  any  Important  military 
value. 

similar  remarks  apply  to  the  induced  em- 
ployment. 

Technical  advance 

There  may  be  technological  discoveries  of 
use  In  military  or  other  programs,  such  as 
Improved  titanium  production  techniques 
If  USG  Is  to  spend  over  a  billion  dollars  on 
aircraft  technology.  It  would  probably  be 
more  productive  to  spend  the  money  directly 
on  solutions  to  the  technical  problems  of  In- 
terest The  Defense  Department  does  not  ex- 
pect Important  technical  advance  to  result 
from  the  SST  program.  More  Importantly, 
this  argument  for  technical  advance  runs 
counter  to  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the 
SST  program,  which  is,  "the  technology  is  in 
hand,  and  we  can  now  exploit  It  commer- 
cially." This  Is  the  philosophy  that  has  struc- 
tured the  program  to  date.  It  Is  wrong — the 
technology  Is  not  In  hand — yet  the  program 
hai  been  approved  both  because  It  will  re- 
quire new  discoveries  and  because  It  does  not 
need  them.  That  Is.  the  stronger  Is  this  argu- 
ment, the  more  likely  is  it  that  the  SST  will 
cost  far  more  than  is  now  predicted,  and  will 
not  be  commercially  profitable  on  the  current 
schedule. 

Prentige 

As  for  prestige  and  leadership  In  the  field 
of  commercial  aircraft,  the  U.S.  SST  will  be 
the  best  commercial  supersonic  aircraft  in 
the  world— technically  and  economically. 
Considering  the  resources  of  the  U.S..  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  we  can  best  the  British- 
French  Concorde  and  Soviet  TU-144  if  we 
establish  the  SST  as  a  national  goal.  But  it 
is  not  evident  that  the  Image  of  the  U.S. 
and  Its  economic  system  will  be  enhanced 
If  the  success  of  the  SST  depend  upon  pub- 
lic intervention  rather  than  free  enterprise. 
ITie  experience  of  the  U.S.  with  eubeldies  to 
thd  merchant  marine,  aa  well  as  British  sub- 
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.Idlzatlon   Of   their   aircraft   and   a^Une   |n-  equal  -  their  hour,     e           .3  ^ 

dustrles.  suggests  that  this  type  °f  ^^^^^^  minfon  sans  spwe  parts:    development  cost 

n.ay  create  something  other  than  an  Image  -'^'"^/^^'^^j^^J  ^„  ^e  about  •2.4  bil- 

of  vigorous  leadership.  »         program  cost  of  200  SST's  would 

J^'"  ""J^^'^^eT're^^JTnu'i   de^rali:  be  ab^ut  ,9  mmon;  disposable  pe«onM  m- 

^^^  .ir^^rJualcriLrtrfor  subsidization  come  per  capita  will  grow  at  a  rate  of  2^  r. 

subsidy   The  usual  criiena                     broadly  per  year;  fares  are  set  to  provide  a  20-,   pre- 

■'ZrT.To:XT.ll.otTn'2Ln^^r^  L  yield  on  all  airline  investment;    super- 
n  "rowly    they  result  in  a  redUtrlbutlon  of 

ncome'from   a   less   needy   to  a^nj"^^^,':^^ 
segment  of  society    The  SST  ^^''^'^.y  !^"  ^* 

drawn  from  general  tax  reventaes  ^nd  granted  ^^ 

to  highlv  skilled  workers  in  the  aircraft  In-  

dustry.   stockholders   of   the   SST   manufac- 

Uirers'  and  their  suppliers,  and  air  travelers     139 - 

who  can  afford  faster  transportation  at  PrlcM 

that   do   not   reflect   all   the   costs   Evolved.  ^^^^^ 

Thus  the  SST  does  not  ^neet  the  usua^  cr  -  ^^^pares  with  earlier  FAA  estimates 

terla  for  government  ^''^^'^^.°^^}^^^'''J,.  of  497  sales  and  rates  of  return  of  over  10', 

tionales.  Job  creation,  a"'!,''^^^^"^^^  °[„P^ed  ?or  ti  e  manufacturer  and  about  4<^,    for  the 

ment*  have  been  Investigated  and  dlspc^ed  ^o^^lie                         ^^^    estimates    not    only 

of,    as    has   the    general    «"'J^^y    '^.^ument  Governme            ^^^              ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

The   technical  ^''^'^"^^^^^^f^^^'        t^ou^^  the  manufacturers  can  be  expected  to  exert 

slstent    with    the    present    Pf°8ram    tnougn  .sure  to  get  the  Government  to  pick 

it  could  play  a  central  ^°'e  '^  ""/IJ^fJu  up  eVe^n  more  of  the  losses  than  the  »n83 

pram  which  did  not  pretend  to  be  exploit  "P  f^^n  mu                                   Manufacturers 

^g  a  known   technology.    '^^^^J^^/^fJ^^^^e^^t      w      notpTo^e^ed  wlthl  program  which  prom- 
Is  suggested  below.)   The  P'^^stlge  argument  ^  ^^^^^.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

r'to^paTror  '^rL^Ugnr  s^^iheVex-  Te'rZa  onl/lf  USG  will  absorb  more  losses, 

phcltly    The  current  Uw;k  of  a  suitable  ra-  value  of  Umc  .^avcd 

tlonale    for    USG    piruclpatlon    poses    great  .^^  success  of  the  SST  depends  largely  on 

problems  for  management  of  the  program.  ^^^  ^luingness  of  air  travelers  to  pay  higher 

For  example,  one  reason  why  the  develop-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^j.  ^here  Is  general  agreement 

ment    of    a    financing    plan    was    so    difficult  ^^^^   ^^^^  willingness   Is   determined   by   the 

and    Its    results   so    unsatisfactory,   was    tms  ^^^^^    ^^^    passengers    place    on    their    time, 

lack  of  reasons  for  the  USG  being  dircctl>  ^^^^y^^^    there    Is    uncertainty    about    this 

involved  In  the  first  place  value.    FAA    sponsored    analyses    concluded 

THE    SST     PROGRAM    AS    AN    INVESTMENT  

The  analysis  presented  here  calculates  fare 

costs    the  airline's  desired  rate  of  return  on 
investment,  and  aircraft  productivity  (trips 

per  year).  The  assumption  that  passengers     7S    

will  choose  between  subsonic  and  supersonic      {^ ;;; 

nights    ba-jcd    m   part   <  n    the   valus   of    their 

Ume  and  on  supersonic  and  subsonic  fares,  -  - 

serves  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  number  loss.                                     ,   .  ,    „. 

of  passengers  who  will  travel  in  supersonic  sonic  boorn  rc^^tricUons 

airplanes.    This   passenger   demand    Is    then  various    sonic    boom    tests    indicate    that 

translated  Into  aircraft  demand  and  a  1974-  ^^^^^  25-30  7.    of  the  public  would  find  re- 

1990  SST  sales  profile  is  generated.  For  given  j^^   gonlc   booms   unacceptable.    (This   Is 

estimates    of    development    and    production  ^jj^jjussed  In  more  detail  later.)    Booms  for 

costs  the  net  cash  flow,  and  return  on  the  in-  ^^^^    ^^^   ^g^^   ^uout    1.0   to   2.0   lbs.    per 

vestment  (ROI)   are  obtained.  The  effect  of  ^.^  j^^    r^^  ggT  is  expected  to  creat* 

uncertainty  about  any  of  these  assumptions  ^  ^^^^  during  supersonic  cruise  of   about 

has  been  analyzed.  Since  the  results  of  this  ^  ^   ^^^    ^^   square   foot,   and   more   dunng 

analysis— discussed    below— are    so    different  acceleration.  Variable  conditions  In  the  at- 

from  those  the  FAA  reported  else"  h^re  it  is  jj^Qsp^gre    and    on    the    ground    will    cause 

important  to  understand  how  the  differences 

arise  They  do  not  arise  because  of  differences 
in  the  way  the  calculations  are  made,  but  be- 
cause of  different  values  used  for  the  value  of  ^^mc  boom 

travelers'  time,  operating  costs,  etc.  Further.  . 

this  analysis  is  based  on  the  new  Boeing  de-  ^^^^^^^^^ 

sign,  not  the  one  selected  In  1966  and  subse-       unrestricted 

quently  Judged  to  be  unworkable.  The  main 

source  of   difference   Is   the  reduced   payload 

of  the  new  design.  The  1966  Boeing  design  toss.                                                   „„^  n    x    n 

was  to  carrv  about  300  ra  singers;  the  prcs-  Effects  of  changes  xn  operating  and  R.  i  D. 

ent  design  will  pro!  ably  carry  about  234.  This  costs 

approximately  22'-,   decline  in  payload  has  a  operating    and    RAD    cost    estimates    are 

large  leverage  because  It  Induces  higher  faxes  J'                                     Given  our  assump- 

,0  cover  costs,  and  ^^^-e  -^-/ Jf^^^'^.^e'  o  trons  an^re'tTctlon  of  the  SST  to  overwater 

Aside  from  differences  due  to  the  new  de-  — ^ 

olen    there  are  other  differences  due  to  dlf-  ,      .     ^    . 

ferlng  assumptions  about  the  value  passen-  ^^'fj,"  "'""'''"' 

cers  place  on  their  time,  aircraft  operating  base^-aiues 

costs    etc.  The  values  chosen  here  are  more 

nearlv  consistent  with  research  results— in-  operatinj costs: 

cludin=;     those     results     obtained     by     FAA  Z^^i^ZHx .1 

funded  studies— than  those  FAA  used  in  their  p  jp. 

1966  economic  evaluation.  -21  percent 

The  analysis  discussed  below  assumes;  air  +2b  percent 

travel  grows  at  an  average  rate  of  10%   per 

year;   passengers  value  their  time  at  a  rate  ilojs. 
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sonic  flight  is  restricted  to  routes  over  water 
and  uninhabited  land  areas  because  of  sonic 

'bT treating  the  USG  as  a  private  Investor, 
rates  of  return  on  the  total  program  can  be 
calculated.  These  rates  because  they  "e  low 
show  what  USG  is  paying  for  the  benefits  cf 
the  program.  The  results  of  the  calculations 
are  shown  below ; 


Bale  of  teturn  on  investment  (percent) 

Program 


Net  cash  flow<mi!(ions) 


Manutac- 
luring 


1 


0) 


USG 


-$l,lt3 


Manijlac- 
turiii; 

+»150 


that  the  value  of  time  was  equal  to  a  per- 
son's average  hourly  earnings.  The  FAA  after 
discussions  with  10  airlines,  concluded  that 
the  value  was  150^  Jt  a  person's  average 
hourly  earnings.  Recent  research  at  Columbia 
Universitv  indicates  that  people  value  their 
time    at  'as    little    as    40-,     of    their    hcurly 

'  The  table  below  shows  that— depending  on 
passengers'  value  of  time— USG  can  expect 
to  loEe  between  $552  and  $1,382  million  cash 
under  existing  SST  financing  arrangements 
Even  with  the  FAA's  more  optimlsUc  assump- 
tions the  3-,  rate  of  return  on  the  proprani 
falls  far  short  of  an  acceptable  commercial 
profit  rate.  'While  the  true  "value  of  "°^e 
variable  is  not  known.  It  Is  very  unlikely  that 
it  lies  above  150.  and  even  this  value  gives 
an  unsatisfactory  result.  The  rate  of  return 
is  low  (3'':  1  and  sales  are  less  than  half  tne 
FAA's  1966  estimates. 


Rate  ol  return  on  in»estment  (p 

srcent) 
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(') 

(') 
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Net  cash  flow 

(millions) 

A'iciattsold 

111 
139 
22b 

USG 

(•) 
(') 
W 

Manufac- 
turing 
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1 
6 

USG 

-J1.382 
-1.183 

Manulac- 
turing 

-J752 

!M) 

1.689 

Aircraft    — 
sold 


139 
443 


booms  of  3.0  lbs.  or  more  with  surprising 
frequency.  Thus,  it  is  prudent  to  assume  that 
SST's  will  be  restricted  to  flight  over  un- 
populated areas. 

This  restrlcUon  costs  the  SST  about  two- 
thirds  of  Its  potential  sales,  as  shown  In  the 
table  below.  Only  If  SST's  are  not  restricted 
by  sonic  boom  will  USG  be  repaid  Its  full 
cash  contribution  and  the  program  rat*  of 
return  approach  a  commercially  acceptable 
level. 

"fi^^TT^n  on  investment  (percent)  Net  cash  flow  (m  m.mons^ 


USG   Manutacturing 


Program 


USG     Manutactuting 


1 
U 


(') 

10 


-J1.183 
l.ObO 


150 
U.*9b 


Is  relatively  insensitive  to  reasonable  varia- 
tions m  aircraft  operating  cost*  and  the  cost 
of  SST  R&D.  The  table  below  shows  that 
even  favorable  variation  m  one  or  the  other 
of  these  factors  will  not  enable  the  program 
to  earn  an  adequate  rate  of  return  for  either 
the  government  or  the  manufacturer. 

Net  cash  flow  (m  millions) 


Aircraft 
sold 


ROI  (percent) 


USG    Manufacturing 


Program 


USG    ManutactHnng 


170 
126 

139 
139 


3 
(') 

3 
0) 


(') 
(') 


-$957 
-1.27b 

-953 
-1,440 


-43 

-4S0 
-J»9 
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HOW    SHOULD    THE    I*:VELOPMENT    AND    PHO- 
DOCTIOM    PBOOMMS    U    PlUkNmo? 

The  development  atd  production  programs 
laid  out  for  the  8ST  ftasume  that  the  cost  of 
development  and  production,  time  of  avail- 
ability, and  performamce  of  new  aircraft  can 
be  estimated  accurately.  Thu«  the  program 
Is  now  specified  in  some  detail,  only  one 
contractor  team  remains,  and  some  overlap- 
ping of  successive  aircraft,  very  few  for  such 
an  advanced  program.  When  the  Boeing  707 
was  adapted  from  the  USAF  KC-135  the  Air 
Force  had  a  hundred  or  more  such  air- 
craft, and  many  thousands  of  hours  of  ex- 
perience with  It.  and  much  more  experience 
with  other  subsonic  Jeta.  By  contrast,  the 
SST  Is  planned  for  100  hours  of  flight  test 
and  a  certification  program.  No  one  In  the 
'•free  world"  has  much  experience  at  the  SST 
speed  of  mach  2.7  and  above. 

Extensive  experience  with  aircraft  develop- 
ment projects  Indicates  that  good  predictive 
ability  should  not  be  assumed  because  it 
does  not  exist.  Some  test  aircraft  have  failed 
to  fly  without  extensive  modification.  Some 
supersonic  aircraft  have  failed  to  go  super- 
sonic without  many  re-conflgurallons  Where 
technically  advanced  aircraft  have  been  de- 
veloped for  the  Etepartment  of  Defense,  pro- 
duction costs  have  been  under-estimated  by 
average  factors  %f  3.4-5.0.  Systems  have 
been  available  on  average  2  or  more  years 
late.  !<._'&  D.  costs  have  risen  by  average 
factors  of  2.5  to  3.0.  These  are  not  the  worst 
cases.  These  cost  Increases  and  slippages  have 
been  necessary  to  achieve  desired  perform- 
ance levels.  The  fundamental  uncertainties 
associated  with  aircraft  R&D  programs  are 
thus  demonstrably  great. 

Further,  the  performance  requirements  for 
commercial  aircraft  are  much  more  rigid 
than  those  for  military  developments.  This 
may  seem  paradoxical,  but  military  aircraft 
are  expected  to  fly  only  one  or  two  sorties 
per  day.  Often  these  are  relatively  short  mis- 
sions. Maintenance  between  missions  may  be 
extensive,  and  no  one  high  performance  air- 
craft type  Is  expected  to  be  Intensively  em- 
ployed for  wars  of  several  years  duration. 
Commercial  aircraft,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
expected  to  fly  8  or  more  hours  per  day  for 
at  least  a  decade.  They  must  be  very  reliable, 
and  rapidly  and  cheaply  maintainable.  The 
present  commercial  Jets  have  been  so  profit- 
able because  low  maintenance  requirements 
permit  them  to  fly  almost  all  day  and  much 
of  the  night.  Thus,  the  SST  poses  a  much 
more  difficult  problem  than  most  of  the 
military  aircraft  whose  sad  experience  has 
been  cited  above,  since  It  must  meet  more 
stringent  commercial  standards. 

Experience  In  the  SST  program  to  date 
tends  to  confirm  this  difficulty  The  Boeing 
and  Lockheed  resigns  were  subjected  to  nu- 
merous change  before  the  final  selection  of 
the  Boeing  design.  Since  the  selection  of  the 
original  design,  the  Boeing  has  grown  from 
675.000  ibe.  to  about  900,000,  the  swing-wing 
has  been  abandoned,  and  a  completely  new 
design  Is  being  developed  at  a  weight  of 
about  675,000.  This  new  plane  will  probably 
have  about  6&-80  fewer  seats  than  the 
swlng-wlng.  however,  and  a  much-reduced 
earning  potential.  As  an  example  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  dealing  in  a  pre-planned  way  with 
such  a  program,  the  new  Boeing  design 
might  better  l>e  mated  to  the  earlier  Pratt 
&  Whitney  engine  which  was  designed  for  a 
fixed  wing  SST.  But  Pratt  &  Whitney  Is  no 
longer  in  the  program.  This  Is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  problems  of  "cutting  off  your 
options"  early  and  acting  as  if  you  could 
predict  where  you  oannot. 

If  the  SST  Is  to  be  developed  and  pro- 
duced, very  different  principles  should  guide 
the  planning  for  its  development,  certifica- 
tion, and  production.  Flexibility  in  the  face 
of  this  uncertainty  is  clearly  in  order,  and 
the  entire  program  should  be  re-structured 
to  adapt  to  uncertainty. 

Initially,  a  flexible  program  appears  most 
costly    However,  by  the  end  of  the  program, 


when  the  real  costs  are  In.  the  more  flexible 
approach  Is  usually  the  less  costly. 

As  Thomas  Marschak  has  recently  said: 
"When  the  predictions  available  at  the 
start  of  a  development  program  are  used  as 
the  basis  of  heavy  commitments  to  a  highly 
specified  design,  then  In  the  fortunate  cases 
when  the  predictions  turn  out  to  be  correct, 
time  and  money  may  have  t»een  saved  com- 
pared with  the  fKJstponlng  of  such  commit- 
ments until  later  in  development  If  the  pre- 
dictions are  seriously  wrong,  however,  costly 
revisions  will  be  required.  The  inlUal  un- 
certainties of  development  are  such  that  the 
gains  due  to  heavy  Initial  commitments  In 
the  fortunate  cases  are  outweighed  by  the 
costly   revisions   of   the   unfortunate   cases  " 

WHAT   SPtCIAL    PROBLEMS   A«E   CREATED    BECAUSE 
use    IS    MANAGING    THE    PROGRAM? 

There  are  .several  major  problems  asso- 
ciated with  USa  development  of  a  commer- 
cial SST.  The  first  arises  because  there  has 
been  no  explicit  rationale  for  the  programs. 
If  USO  is  in  for  the  prestige,  how  much  Is  it 
willing  lo  pay?  In  what  sense  is  the  program 
to  be  profitable?  Such  basic  questions  have 
never  been  explicitly  answered.  Whatever 
agency  is  responsible  needs  guidance  on  why 
USG  Is  In  the  program.  To  date  the  FAA  has 
acted  as  if  it  were  directed  by  President  John- 
son to  "develop  an  SST."  Thus,  FAA  has  ig- 
nored studies  showing  it  Is  a  poor  program, 
suppressed  pessimistic  contractor  estimates, 
and  debated  with  other  USO  agencies  which 
questioned  the  profitability  of.  or  need  for, 
the  program.  The  FAA.  and  other  Interested 
agencies,  should  either  be  told  that  the  SST 
win  definitely  be  develOF>ed  and  why.  or  that 
development  remains  an  open  question  sub- 
ject to  study.  If  the  latter,  criteria  for  decld- 
ing  are  needed. 

If  It  Is  an  open  question,  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  developing  the  SST  should  not 
also  be  responsible  for  studying  whether  the 
SST  program  should  be  continued.  They  can- 
not  be  disinterested  analysts  of  their  own 
program.  There  is  a  need  for  a  continuous 
analysis  of  the  program  by  an  organization 
experienced  in  such  analysis.  Independent  of 
the  hardware  program,  and  with  access  to 
very  senior  officials  In  the  White  House  or 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  the  SST  is  not  such  a 
t)ody.  Special  arrangements  for  this  program 
are  required  because  the  usual  government 
apparatus  Is  not  particularly  attuned  to  de- 
veloping commercially  profitable  products. 
The  inept  handling  of  the  financing  arrange- 
ments is  only  a  part  of  the  evidence  of  this. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  monitored  by  an  office  in 
the  Program  Evaluation  Staff.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  with  funds  for  contracts  to  study 
various  parts  of  the  program 

Assuming  this  problem  of  program  guid- 
ance Is  solved,  several  other  serious  ones 
arise.  The  USO  is  now  in  the  awkward  posi- 
tion of  having  the  FAA  develop  an  SST.  and. 
through  the  FAA.  of  having  to  certify  both 
the  SST  and  Concorde.  Simultaneously, 
through  the  CAB  and  the  State  Department. 
USO  will  be  in  a  position  to  fix  air  fares  and 
thereby  affect  the  success  of  the  program. 
The  potential  conflicts  of  interest  here  are 
obvious.  Will  FAA  feel  free  to  deny  certifi- 
cation to  Concorde  if  it  seems  unsafe?  If  it 
seems  safe?  Will  it  certificate  an  unsafe  SST? 
The  "subsonic  travelling  public"  is  especially 
vulnerable  as  are  the  producers  and  owners 
of  subsonic  aircraft.  The  USG  could  "cover  up 
its  mistakes"  on  the  SST  program  at  their 
expense  by  raising  subsonic  fares,  and  may 
do  so.  Removing  the  SST  program  from  FAA 
would  not  solve  this  problem,  but  would 
force  us  explicit  consideration  at  a  higher 
level  In  the  Government.  This  would  be 
desirable. 

Sonic  boom 

Ttie  single  most  important  factor  underly- 
ing the  viability  of  the  SST  program  is  pub- 
lic acceptance  of  sonic  booms  as  part  of  the 
dally    environment.    If    the    public    accepts 


booms,  transcontinental  flight  can  be  un- 
restricted, and  the  SST  program  can  earn 
about  10*^,.  If  flight  paths  are  restricted,  the 
program  will  lose  about  a  billion  dollars 

Some  attempts  have  lieen  made  to  test 
public  reaction  to  sonic  booms.  An  opinion 
survey  In  Oklahoma  City,  after  six  months 
of  about  seven  booms  per  day.  suggested 
that  27'';  of  the  population  "could  not  live 
with  eight  booms  per  day."  After  seven 
months  of  one  boom  every  three  days,  an 
opinion  survey  revealed  that  35'';  of  St. 
Louis  residents  were  "annoyed  "  At  Edwards 
AKB.  26'^; -SO*";  of  the  residents  considered 
eight  booms  per  day  "unacceptable."  In  ad- 
dition. 34";  of  people  surveyed  in  France 
said  ten  booms  per  day  would  be  "Intoler- 
able "  These  tests  fall  far  short  of  the  num- 
ber of  exposures  implied  by  overland  SST 
operations  (4-50  per  day  for  45  million  peo- 
ple). 

All  these  tesu  have  yielded  similar  results, 
about  25'^: -35';  of  those  surveyed  finding 
boon\s  at  least  annoying.  The  average  boom 
Intensity  in  these  tests  has  been  about  15 
pounds  per  square  foot  (PSF)  overpressure  ' 
An  SST  with  gross  weight  between  500.000 
to  a  million  pounds  would  create  a  boom  of 
approximately  2.0-3.0  psf  in  supersonic 
cruise'  In  the  Edwards  AFB  tests,  the  pro- 
portion of  people  rating  the  boom  "unac- 
ceptable" more  than  doubled  {30%  to  62":  ) 
when  boom  overpressures  were  inreased  from 
1.5  to  3.0  psf 

A  test  of  the  acceptability  of  sonic  boom 
under  normal  airline  operating  conditions 
has  never  been  conducted.  The  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Sonic  Boom  Studies  designed  sev- 
eral test  programs  to  simulate  actual  airline 
operations  of  the  SST,  but  was  never  permit- 
ted to  conduct  them.  This  prohibition  may 
have  resulted  from  fears  that  such  tests  would 
reveal  an  adverse  public  reaction  and  force 
cancellation  of  SST  development.  Though 
far  from  conclusive,  evidence  to  date  sug- 
gests that  the  public  will  not  tolerate  sonic 
booms  as  part  of  their  daily  lives;  30%  to 
60'",  of  45  million  people  will  be  opposed. 
Thus  the  analysis  assumes  restricted  SST 
operations. 

Effect  of  the  SST  on  current  airltne  industry 
problems 

The  airline  Industry  suffers  from  a  con- 
gested air  traffic  control  (ATC)  system,  and 
a  community  relations  problem  due  to  air- 
port noise.  The  SST  ■will  aggrevate  both  of 
these  conditions. 

In  air  control  the  SST  will  require  longer 
separation  times  between  operations.  There- 
fore. In  any  given  time  ATC  will  be  able 
to  handle  fewer  aircraft,  with  SST's  than  in 
a  purely  subsonic  environment.  In  addition, 
the  inefficiency  of  the  SST  during  subsonic 
flight  requires  shorter  holding  times  for  this 
aircraft  than  for  subsonics.  Thus  more  con- 
trollers will  have  to  be  provided  to  accom- 
modate the  SST. 

The  SST's  noise  contour  differs  from  that 
of  present  and  expected  subsonics.  This 
means  that  airports  handling  both  SST's 
and  subsonic  planes  will  inflict  high  noise 
levels  on  a  larger  part  of  their  neighboring 
communities  and  Intensify  the  public  rela- 
tions problems  of  the  airports  and  the 
airlines. 

HOW  IS  THE  PROGRAM  FINANCED? 

From  the  beginning  of  the  program  U  has 
been  argued  that  government  financial  as- 
sistance would  be  required,  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  effort,  the  long  period  be- 
fore any  revenues  are  realized,  and  the  sub- 
stantial   risk.    The    controversial    Issues    in- 


'  Report  of  the  OST  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Sonic  Boom  Studies,  1  November 
1966.  p.  16. 

-  Estimated  by  extrapolating  curve  In  An- 
nex I  of  Sonic  Boom  Experiment  at  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  Base,  24  April  1967.  p  I  -4 
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volved  In  financing  the  program  were  the  ex- 
tent of  government  assistance  and  the 
method  and  extent  of  recoupment  of  gov- 
ernment monies.  Corollary  to  these  Issues, 
however,  were  questions  of  government  con- 
trol of  the  program. 

The  larger  the  share  of  costs  borne  by 
USG.  the  Emaller  would  be  the  incentive  of 
ihe  manufacturer  to  maintain  strict  coFt 
controls  and  evolve  a  commercial  successful 
program.  The  Incentive  structure  would  be 
similar  If  the  program's  principal  contribu- 
tor were  somehow  accorded  a  subordinate 
lien  on  profits.  If  any.  In  addition.  USG 
would  be  funding  a  commercial  monopoly  If 
It  did  not  maintain  a  great  deal  of  control 
over  the  program,  and  open  to  a  charge  of 
socialism  If  It  helped  Eteer  the  program 
and  or  shared  in  the  profits. 

As  for  coat-sharing  by  the  government,  the 
initial  position  of  the  manufacturers  In  1960 
was,  "Government  appropriations  would  pay 
completely  at  the  onset  for  the  delivery  of 
(an  SST)  prototype  and  its  testing."  The 
Initial  government  pcslticn  was  to  aid  the 
program  only  If  "absolutely  essential."  By 
1963  the  government  position  had  shifted  to 
a  willingness  to  bear  75";  of  the  total  cost  of 
development   through   certification. 

Contracts  for  Phases  II-A  and  II-B  (Ini- 
tial design  proposal)  adhered  to  the  25',  / 
75'-;  formula.  Phase  I  C  contracts,  however, 
which  would  finance  design  efforts  leading 
to  the  selection  of  a  final  team  of  one  air- 
frame and  one  engine  contractor,  were  ne- 
gotiated on  a  25'-;  /75'>:  formula  with  a  par- 
tial payback  to  the  losing  contractors.  In  ef- 
fect, this  made  the  formula   15", /85'",. 

The  USG  position  In  neogtlatlon  for  Phase 
in  (prototype  construction)  contracts  with 
Boeing  and  Lockheed  was  proposed  to  Include 
a  20*",  '80'";  formula  on  basic  development 
costs,  with  costs  in  excess  of  contract  ceil- 
ings shared  on  a  50'';  'SO",  basis.  The  lat- 
ter provision  was  to  prevent  underbidding  to 
win  the  competition.  The  Phase  HI  contracts 
finally  signed  specify  a  10'^  '90":  formula, 
with  a  25';;  .'75".    overrun  penalty. 

There  has  thus  far  been  no  commitment 
of  USG  support  for  the  certification  and 
production  phases,  although  there  Is  a  strong 
possibility  that  It  will  be  found  necessary. 
If  the  manufacturers  balk  at  carrying  the 
full  financial  burden  for  these  phases,  USG 
will  probably  feel  obligated  at  least  to  guar- 
antee publicly-floated  bond  issues,  since  it 
will  already  have  about  $1.5  billion  at  stake. 
If  this  additional  USG  Investment  seems 
highly  probable,  then  the  project  should,  in 
principle,  be  re-evaluated.  No  astute  investor 
would  throw  good  money  after  bad. 

Recoupment  of  USG  contributions  to  the 
SST  program  was  a  thorny  issue,  since  it  in- 
volved not  only  how  and  how  much  to  re- 
coup, but  also  whether  to  recoup  at  all.  Part 
of  the  problem  resulted  from  public  state- 
ments by  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
which  alluded  to  national  interests  in  the 
SST  program;  balance  of  payments  benefits. 
added  employment,  and  national  prestige. 
Since  these  national  interests  lent  themselves 
to  subjective  valuation,  it  was  inevitable  that 
interested  parties  should  attempt  to  substi- 
tute them  for  at  least  some  of  the  USG 
recoupment. 

The  extent  of  recoupment  also  hinged  on 
the  financial  success  of  the  program.  On  a 
partnership  basis,  the  parties  should  logi- 
cally share  in  profits  or  losses  according  to 
their  proportional  contributions,  but  many 
Jelt  that  USG  should  in  no  case  earn  more 
than  Its  cost  of  borrowing.  I.e..  4"; -6",. 
Many  also  maintained  that,  should  the  pro- 
gram fall,  the  USG  should  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  loss.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
recently  recommended  in  "Hearings  on  Eco- 
nomic Analysis  Investments— Interest  Rate 
Policy."  that  USG  should  not  appropriate 
funds  for  a  purely  commercial  venture  with- 
out reasonable  assurance  of  earning  normal 
private  rates  of  return,  about  ID'S  ,  to  prevent 
misallocatlon  of  resources. 


Two  basic  methods  of  recoupment  were 
proposed :  rovaltv  and  ■pooling."  The  royalty 
scheme  was  to  be  a  fixed  percentage  or  fixed 
sum  on  each  aircraft  sold  beyond  some  speci- 
fied number.  The  entire  USG  contribution 
would  be  repaid  when  the  estimated  sales 
were  achieved. 

'Pooiinc;'  was  a  euphemism  for  partner- 
ship Under  this  arrangement,  all  parties 
would  contribute  In  some  agreed  ratio,  and 
when  the  net  receipts  turned  positive,  would 
withdraw  funds  In  the  same  ratio.  No  market 
estimates  would  be  required,  and  proportion- 
ate sharing  of  profits  and  losses  would  be 
assured. 

The  manufucturers  balked  at  pooling,  pre- 
sumably bec.iuse  they  prefer  not  to  share 
either  profits  or  losses,  and  because  the 
royalty  scheme  required  a  market  estimate. 
Thus,  by  estimating  an  unreasonably  high 
sales  volume  on  which  to  pay  back  USG 
monies,  the  royalty  per  plane  would  be 
lowered  and  total  recoupment  postponed 
In  addition.  If  the  estimate  were  not  ful- 
filled. USG  would  bear  all  losses  while  the 
manufacturer  earned  approximately  normal 
returns;  if  estimates  were  exceeded  the 
manufacturers  would  earn  dramatically  high 
returns  while  the  USG  returns  approximated 
nominal  Interest  charges. 

Tlie  present  contracts  call  for  a  royalty 
scheme,  whereby  the  airframe  manufacturer 
can  begin  royalties  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
lOlst  unit  sold,  and  the  engine  manufacturer 
will  begin  with  the  first  unit.  The  full  cash 
USG  contribution  is  to  be  repaid  by  the 
300th  aircraft  sold,  and  the  full  contribu- 
tion with  interest  at  about  6':  on  the  PAA- 
cstlmated  market  ol  500  aircraft.  The  esti- 
mate of  500  aircraft  is  about  80O  higher 
than  the  market  esUmates  made  by  the 
FAA's  research  contractors,  and  compares 
with  this  papers  estgnate  of  139  aircraft. 

Why  should  the  USG  accept — and  the 
manufacturer's  insist  on  such  an  inequitable 
financing  arrangement?  First,  the  manufac- 
turers realized  that  tne  USG  was  anxious 
to  start  the  prototype  development  phase, 
and  the  manufacturers  were  not  encouraged 
to  compete  on  the  basis  of  the  financing 
arrangements.  Thus  the  USG  gave  away 
much  of  its  bargaining  position.  Second,  the 
terms  of  the  financing  reflect  the  manufac- 
turers' private  opinions  about  the  prospec- 
tive success  of  the  SST  program.  The  pro- 
gram was  likely  to  be  profitable  to  them  only 
if  the  USG  would  assume  the  major  risk  of 
financial  loss  while  they  captured  the  poten- 
tial program  profits. 


units,  and  maintenance  and  protective 
cover  for  6,390  special  chemical  and 
biological  sampling  devices.  These  in- 
struments are  essential  in  the  conduct  of 
chemical  and  biological  field  trials  by 
the  installation. 

These  two  facilities  have  been  au- 
thorized in  the  mihtary  authorization 
bill  for  1970.  At  the  time  that  the  au- 
thorization bill  was  considered.  I  sUted 
that  I  would  not  oppose  the  authoriza- 
tion, but  that  unless  the  execuUve  branch 
review  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
policies  and  practices  was  completed.  I 
would  oppose  an  appropriation  for  these 
faculties.  The  bUl  that  we  considered 
Thursdav  contained  $420,000  for  these 
facilities.  That  money  should  have  been 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

There  is  no  basis  for  appropriating  this 
money  before  the  executive  branch  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  is  com- 
plete. There  is  every  indication  that  the 
administration  wiU  cut  back  cur  involve- 
ment in  biological  warfare  as  a  result  of 
the  review  in  process.  It  would  be  imwise 
to  proceed  with  this  permanent  construc- 
tion before  we  know  whether  the  fa- 
cilities will  be  needed. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  as  a  result  of 
the  executive  branch  review  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare,  it  Is  decided  that 
these  facilities  are  needed,  the  adminis- 
tration can  submit  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Because  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill  for  1970  was  considered 
imder  a  closed  rule.  I  had  no  opportunity 
to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  amend  the  bill  ac- 
cordingly. Rather  than  appropriate  un- 
needed  money,  I  voted  against  passage 
of  the  bill. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION BILL,  1970 

(Mr.  McCarthy  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
cluded in  the  items  fimded  imder  the 
military  construction  authomation  bill 
for  1970  passed  Thursday  by  a  vote  of 
343  yeas  to  32  nays  are  two  facilities  at 
Dugway  Proving  Groimds.  These  facili- 
ties, a  sampler  processing  building  and 
an  instrvunentation  building  addition, 
are  for  the  testing  of  biological  and 
chemical  warfare  agents.  The  justifica- 
tion given  for  these  items  at  the  time 
the  authorization  bill  was  considered  is 
as  follows : 

The  sampler  processing  building  will 
provide  a  facility  for  loading,  unloading, 
decontaminating,  and  servicing  1.400 
heated  biological  sampler  containers  used 
In  the  installations  field  test  program. 

The  instrumentation  building  addi- 
tion will  provide  facilities  for  calibra- 
tion, maintenance,  and  protection  of 
mobile  cinetheodolites,  optical  tracking 


WHO  DECIDES  WHETHER  OUR 
TROOPS  WILL  STAY 

( Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
is  being  asked  to  endorse  the  President's 
speech  of  November  3  on  his  plan  for 
peace  in  Vietnam  which  he  promised  the 
people  during  the  campaign  of  1968. 

Before  we  are  asked  to  vote  this  carte 
blanche  endorsement  which  may  well  be- 
come another  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  a  most  cogent  and  penetrat- 
ing analysis  of  the  President's  speech: 

The  President  has  announced  that  he  U 
not  seeking  a  military  solution  in  Vietnam. 
Instead,  he  wants  to  bring  our  ground  forces 
home  as  fast  as  they  can  be  replaced  by 
South  Vietnamese  forces  How  fast  that  will 
be  depends,  he  says,  upon  three  conditions 

1    Progress  at  the  peace  talks  in  Paris 

2.  The  level  of  enemy  activity 

3.  Progress  In  training  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  to  take  over  the  fighting 

1    Who  decides  the  progress  at  the  peace 

talks? 

The  United  States  can  make  proposals  at 
Paris  but  to  make  progress  there  mtist  be 
agreement  by  some  or  all  of  the  other  three 
parUes  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  (or.  more 
accurately,  the  Provisional  Republican 
Government)  can  continue  their  consistent 
refusal  to  budge  and  so  prevent  progress. 
Saigon,  which  has  its  own  reasons  for  want- 
l-ag  the  war  to  continue  indefinitely,  can 
hold   up    progress    Most   of   its   top   leaders 
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would  gain  more  by  keeping  the  war  going 
than  by  ending  It 

Who  decides  the  progress?  They  do,  not 
we. 

2.  Who  decides  the  level  of  enemy  activity? 

The  new  United  States  policy  of  •pro- 
tective response '■  leaves  It  up  to  Hanoi  and 
the  Viet  Cong  to  decide  the  level  of  fighting. 
Tiiey  can  step  It  up  or  down  The  Saigon 
government,  wtilch  may  act  without  our 
approval,  can  increase  or  decrease  the  ftght- 
ing. 

Who  decides   the  level?  They  do,   not   we. 

3.  Who  determines  the  progress  in  train- 
ing  the  South  Vietnamese  forces? 

The  United  States  can  urge  the  Saigon 
government  to  take  over  the  war  quickly 
but  if  that  government  does  not  wish  to  do 
so.  it  can  easily  obstruct  and  delay  the  Viet- 
namlzatlon  of  the  war 

Who  decides  liow  fast  to  take  over'  They 
do,  not  we. 

WE    SHOULD    WITHDRAW 

Announce  our  plan  to  speed  up  with- 
drawal and  to  complete  it  by  a  definite  date, 
say  December  1.  1970 

The  United  States  is  not  defeated  For  good 
reasons  we  have  never  chosen  to  use  all  of 
our  available  military  might  We  have  pre- 
vented South  Vietnam  from  being  taken 
over  Ijj:. military  force  This  was  our  objec- 
tive. Via.  are  not  committed  to  upholding 
the  Thleu-Ky  government  If,  after  our  years 
of  aid.  that  government  does  not  have  popu- 
lar support,  we  should  noi  lmj>ose  it  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  people 

We  should  not  try  to  Vletnamlze  the  war 
but  should  end  our  participation  in  u  The 
World  Communist  movement  is  no  longer  the 
monolithic  threat  that  It  was  when  we  went 
into  Vietnam  The  movement  has  disinte- 
grated into  conflicting  groups  We  can  safely 
and  honorably'  withdraw  from  Vietnam  We 
cannot  honorably  stay  there.  Withdrawal  is 
not  surrender. 

WHAT     VVOVl.D    WFTHORAWAL    DO? 

1.  Withdrawal  would  reduce  the  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam  Fewer  American  t>oys  would 
be  there  to  shoot  and  be  shot  at  Tlie  other 
Side,  knowing  that  the  Americans  were  leav- 
ing, would  have  little  reason  for  otTenslve 
action  They  would  probably  reduce  their 
activity. 

2.  The  Pans  peace  Utlks  would  probably 
move  forward  because  the  Thieu-Ky  govern- 
ment would  no  longer  feel  that  11  liad  mure 
to  gain  by  delays  than  by  action.  It  would 
have  to  make  itself  more  representative  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Hanoi  and  the 
NLF  will  not.  and  cannot,  negotiate  as  long 
iia  we  continue  our  all-out  support  i>f  the 
Thleu-Ky  regime,  which  really  does  not  want 
an  end  to  the  war  and  authentic  sell-deter- 
minatlon  for  Vietnam. 

3.  The  Saigon  government  would  have  to 
make  peace  or  see  that  its  army  rapidly  tcxjk 
over  the  war.  Tbey  will  probably  protest  our 
leaving  whenever  and  however  it  is  done  but 
they  have  about  1.500.000  men  in  their  army 
and  the  other  aide  has  an  estimated  90,000 
Norlli  VletnaineBe  and  135.000  Viet  Cong.  If 
their  army  does  not  want  to  I'.ght.  we  sliuuld 
not  keep  hghting  for  them 

4.  Some  persons  fear  a  blood  bath  11  'he 
United  States  withdraws  If  it  comes.  It 
wtuUd  be  ;is  bad  as  the  blood  bath  that  the 
American  presence  is  causing  We  cm  offer 
asylum  to  those  who  are  closely  identified 
with  .•\inerlcans  Is  there  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  prolonging  the  war,  at  the  cost  of 
1000  American  lives  per  moiuli.  will  result  in 
Its  ending  with  a  .smaller  blood  bath'' 

I  believe  that  the  President  is  right  in  not 
seeking  a  military  .solution.  It  would  nut  be 
worUi  Its  cost  in  US.  and  Vietnamese  lives 
and  dollars  To  win  completely,  \^e  would 
have  to  suppress  the  native  guerrillas  in 
South  Vietnam  and  we  would  have  to  invade 
and  occupy  North  Vietnam  If  we  step  up  the 
W.U-.  China  ;uid/or  the  U  S  S.R.  might  con- 
sider It  necessary  to  come  into  the  war,  and 


almost  surety  they  would  stir  up  more  fight- 
ing by  giving  Increased  aid  to  Communlste  In 
North  Korea.  Laos  and  Thailand.  We  might 
win  in  Vietnam  and  find  that  we  had  thre« 
new  'Vletnams"  on  our  hands. 

The  President  wants  to  save  face  for  the 
United  Slates  by  fighting  lor  "an  honorable 
peace  "  I  wish  he  would  tell  us  what  that 
phrase  means,  if  it  means  anything  more 
than  a  peace  which  has  Saigon's  approval. 
And  why  should  we  fight  for  that? 

When  the  President  adopts  a  policy  that 
lets  others  decide  when  we  will  withdraw.  I 
believe  that  he  is  acting  against  our  national 
interest  and  not  bringing  honor  to  our 
country. 

Henry  E   Niles. 
Chairman.  Business  Ksecutites  Moie  for 
Vietnam  Peace. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL  WARFARE 
TESTS    AT    ENTWETOK 

I  Mvs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.! 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  island  called  Eni- 
wetok.  This  small  plot  of  land  located 
far  away  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  became 
internationally  famotis  more  than  20 
years  ago  when  the  United  States  began 
using  it  as  a  test  site  for  nuclear  explo- 
sions. 

For  22  years  the  former  residents  have 
led  an  existence  near  starvation  on  the 
island  ol  Ujelang.  while  hoping  that 
their  home  island  will  recover  from  these 
nuclear  detonations  so  that  they  may  re- 
turn. Now,  however,  they  have  been 
given  another  setback  with  the  disclo- 
sure that  the  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense may  be  using  Eniwetok  Atoll  for 
tests  of  biological  warfare  agents. 

I  strongly  protest  such  experimenta- 
tion. Residents  of  Hawaii  were  shocked 
by  the  Army's  recent  disclosure,  after  re- 
peated denials  to  Members  of  Congress, 
that  chemical  warfare  agents  were  tested 
in  Hawaii  in  1966  and  1967.  We  should 
not  impose  on  innocent  peoples  whose 
welfare  is  our  responsibility  and  who  lack 
representation  in  Congress  or  our  Gov- 
ernment, these  abuses  which  would  not 
be  tolerated  on  our  land. 

I  hope  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  disclose  all  of  its  activities  in  Micro- 
nesia, and  that  any  tests  or  storage  of 
chemical  or  biological  warfare  agents  or 
substances  will  be  stopped  immediately. 

The  Congress  of  Micronesia,  which  is 
the  local  governing  body  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  of  which 
Eniwetok  is  a  part,  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion urging  immediate  cessation  of  the 
reported  use  of  Eniwetok  for  tests  of 
these  agents.  I  include  tlie  lesolution  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

HOVSE     JOI.NT     RESOLUTION     62 

(A  hou.se  Joint  resolution  unequivocally 
Slating  the  seti.se  ol  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia regarding  the  plight  of  the  Enl- 
wetokian  Mlcronesians  and  strongly 
urging  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
to  etfecl  immediate  cessation  of  the  re- 
ported u.se  of  Eniwetok  Atoll.  Marshall 
Islands  District,  by  the  U.S.  Department 
ol  Defense  for  tests  of  biological  warfare 
agents  I 

Whereas,  being  the  Administering  Author- 
ity for  all  Micronesia,  the  United  States  of 
America  (reely  and  willingly  accepted  on  July 
18.   1947.  the  responsibility   to     promote  to 


the  utmost'  the  well-being  of  all  Mlcrone- 
sians. including  the  Enlwetoklan  Mlcrone- 
sians: and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  In  discharging 
this  responsibility  must  act  In  full  accord- 
ance with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  International  Trusteeship  Agreement, 
and  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  these 
Islands:   and 

Whereas,  on  December  1.  1947,  only  hve 
months  after  the  United  States  had  become 
the  trustee  for  the  Mlcronesians.  this  same 
trustee  closed  Eniwetok  to  the  whole  world 
In  order  that  "necessary  experiments  relating 
to  nuclear  fusion"  could  be  conducted  there; 
and 

Whereas,  on  December  21,  1947.  only  twen- 
ty days  after  Eniwetok  was  closed  to  the 
whole  world,  the  Enlwetoklan  Mlcronesians 
were  forcibly  relocated  In  order  that  nuclear 
tests  for  their  trustee's  own  security  and 
peace  could  commence  at  once:  and 

Whereas,  for  the  last  twenty-two  years  of 
trusteeship  the  United  States  as  the  trustee 
for  the  Enlwetoklan  Mlcronesians  has  ar- 
rogantly Ignored  Its  responsibilities  bestowed 
upon  it  to  guarantee  the  peace  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  trusteeship 
by  its  continuous  use  of  their  beloved  home 
Island  for  nuclear  related  tests,  while  the 
same  trustee  knowingly  left  the  said  benefi- 
ciaries to  exist  almost  on  the  verge  of  star- 
vation on  an  alien  Island:  and 

Whereas,  the  contract  entered  into  by  the 
said  Mlcronesians  with  the  United  Slates  of 
America,  their  trustee.  Is  not  morally  and 
legally  binding  because  the  said  contract  was 
never  translated  Into  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage and  as  a  result  the  said  Enlwetoklan 
Mlcronesians  never  understood  well  what 
thev  were  signing;   and 

VV'hereas,  the  said  Mlcronesians  have  plead- 
ed for  mercy  and  help  from  their  trustee  by 
sending  their  pleas  through  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  and  by  petitioning  the  United 
Nations:   and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  agreed  to 
Rive  only  a  token  compensation  to  the  said 
Mlcronesians  for  the  loss  of  some  of  their 
Islands,  twenty-two  years  of  absence  from 
their  home  Island  of  Eniwetok,  and  an  exist- 
ence of  near  starvation:  and 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Richard  D.  McCar- 
thy of  New  York  has  recently  disclosed  that 
he  has  discovered  that  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defen.se  may  be  using  the  Eniwetok  Atoll  for 
test  of  biological  warfare  agents:  and 

Whereas,  any  existence  of  such  activities  in 
Micronesia  is  highly  questionable  in  the  light 
of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  and  the  US. 
policy  which  does  not  permit  such  activities 
within  its  own  boundaries;  and 

Whereas,  such  activities  pose  dangers  of 
catastrophic  magnitude  and  scope  to  not 
only  the  peoples  but  also  to  the  land  and  irea 
resources  of  Micronesia  and  territories  and 
nations  throughout  the  Pacific  Basin;  and 
Whereas,  such  additional  use  of  Eniwetok 
Atoll  by  US.  Department  of  Defense  dims  the 
prospects  of  the  earliest  possible  return  of 
the  said  Mlcronesians  to  their  beloved  home 
i.slands;    now.  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  ol  Representa- 
tives of  the  Third  Congress  of  Micronesia. 
Second  Regular  Session,  1969.  the  Senate  con- 
curring, that  It  Is  the  unequivocal  .«ense  of 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  that  the  Eniwe- 
tokian  Mlcronesians  have  contributed  more 
than  their  share,  as  called  for  In  the  Trustee- 
ship Agreement,  toward  "the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security":  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  the  trustee 
of  these  Islands,  including  the  Eniv^etok 
.Atoll.  IS  hereby  strongly  urged  to  effect  Im- 
mediate cessation  of  the  reported  use  of  the 
Eniwe'ok  Atoll  for  the  testing  of  biological 
warfare  agents;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  also  strongly 
i,rged  to  take  immediate  tteps  to  return  the 
Enlwetoklan  Mlcronesians,  now   existing  on 
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the  island  of  Ujelang.  to  their  beloved  home 

'"'b"  it'  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Joint  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Ainer- 
ica-    the  President  and   Speaker  of  the  US. 
congress;  the  Pre.sldent  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council;   UN    Secretary  General:   the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Trusteeship  Council;  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan;  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines;   the  Chairman  of 
he  senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Chairman  of  both  Senate  and  House  Interior 
imd  insular  Affairs  Committees:  Representa- 
tive   Richard    D.    McCarthy;    Senators    Mike 
Mansfield,  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  William 
Proxmlre;  and  Representative  Patsy  Mink. 
Adopted  August  26.  1969. 

BETKWEL  Henry, 
speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Carl  Heine, 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
AMATA  Kabua, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

VlCTORIO    UHEBBIXATJ. 

Clerk  0/  the  Senate. 
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MOBILIZATION    RIOT    REPORT— 
WHO  PAYS  FOR  THE  DAMAGE? 


(Mr  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. »  ,        „v-      „^ 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
trolled news  media  are  pumping  out  their 
propaganda  version  of  the  weekend  oc- 
cupation of  Washington  as  some  peaceful 
demonstration  of  nonviolence  and  prole- 
tariat street  political  action.  We  can  be 
sure  that  little  news  is  reaching  the  tax- 
payers and  decent  American  people  oi 
their  role  in  the  affair— to  pay  for  the 
protection  and  repair  of  our  capital. 

District  police,  park  police.  Secret 
Service,  and  Sanitation  Department 
crews  all  indirectly  salaried  by  the  U.S. 
taxpayers,  were  required  to  work  over- 
time Some  9,000  paratroopers  and  serv- 
icemen were  flown  into  the  Nations  Cap- 
ital and  quartered  here  at  taxpayers  ex- 
pense as  a  precautionary  pohce  force. 
One  hundred  fifty  businesses  and  stores 
in  the  District  were  damaged  to  various 
extents  Windows  seemed  special  targets 
for  bottles.  The  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Labor  Department  buildings  suf- 
fered broken  windows  and  were  smeared 
with  red  paint.  . 

While  the  people  at  home  are  being  fed 

the  line  that  this  was  a  peaceful  bunch 

of  idealistic  youth,  someone  will  have  to 

suffer  the  loss  from  their  vandalism  and 

rioting   One  way  to  stop  this  foolishness 

might  be  for  the  Justice  Department  and 

insurance  companies  to  start  filing  suits 

against  the  Mobilization  Committee  and 

the    various    fronts    which    collaborated 

with  it  to  recover  damages.  Better  yet, 

any  first-year  law  student  can  tell  you 

about  the  liability  of  joint  tortfeasors— 

and  some  of  the  ones  in  Washington  last 

week  are  judgment  collectable. 

Several  news  clippings  follow : 

IFtom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Nov,  17,  19691 
ABot:T     150     DC.     FiRi«s     Damaged     After 
Protest 
(By  Lee  Flor) 
Windows  were  broken  in  about  150  down- 
town businesses  In  the  wake  of  the  assau  t 
on  the  Justice  Department  by  young  radicals 
on  Saturday,  according  to  unofficial  estimates 
today  by  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board 
of  Trade. 


Police  said  they  had  been  too  busy  with 
other  details  of  the  three-day  anti-war  pro- 
tests to  gather  firm  statistics  yet. 

Unolflclally.  they  said  windows  were 
smashed  in  about  30  businesses  along  Con- 
necticut Avenue  and  17th  Street  between 
Dupont  Circle  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Friday  night,  while  another  30  to  40  stores 
were  damaged  in  the  Justice  Department 
area  on  Saturday. 

BANKS     A    target 

leonard  Kolodnv.  the  staff  head  of  the 
board  s  Retail  Bureau,  which  includes  around 
''50  representatives  of  1,000  business  outlets, 
said  he  was  in  radio  contact  with  many 
businessmen  during  the  Saturday  outbreak. 
Other  witnesses  said  this  morning  that 
some  or  all  the  windows  were  broken  in 
almost  everv  bank  in  downtown  Washington. 
Banks  seemed  to  be  a  particular  target  of 
the  vandals  who,  in  some  blocks,  ignored 
other  stores  while  breaking  bank  windows. 

Kolodnv  said  the  merchants  reported  only 
scattered  "incidents  of  looting  Saturday  night. 
in  some  instances,  merchandise  In  broken 
windows  was  exposed  to  looting  all  night 
Saturdav.  and  was  left  untouched. 

The  "number  of  businesses  reporting 
broken  windows  and  other  damage  how- 
ever is  expected  to  grow  even  higher.  Capitol 
City  Glass  Co..  manager  Eugene  C.  Norton 
said  he  had  requests  for  emergency  repairs 
from  at  least  150  businesses  He  said  his 
company  was  only  one  out  of  50  glass  re- 
placement firms. 

Norton  said  "We  have  noticed  a  number 
of  windows  with  bullet  holes." 

H  H  Harris,  manager  of  the  local  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Co.  outlet,  said  his  men 
also  noticed  bullet  holes  in  second  floor  win- 
dows around  Dupont  Circle  and  along  15th 
Street  NW.  He  said  his  men  were  placing 
emergency  taping  over  the  bullet  holes,  so 
thev  could  concentrate  on  the  replacement 
of  vimdows  that  were  completely  smashed. 

Norton  said  his  men  reported  no  trouble 
with  the  demonstrators  here  over  the  weeic- 
end,  and  said  some  of  the  crowd  members 
helped  sweep  up  broken  glass. 

Arthur  Anargvros.  manager  of  the  Palace 
Florists.  Connecticut  Avenue  and  Dupont 
Circle  said  damage  to  his  firm  Friday  night 
would  total  $10,000.  He  said  12  of  his  14  large 
plate  glass  windows  were  smashed,  amount- 
ing to  half  of  the  damage. 

The  impact  of  freezing  weather  on  delicate 
plants  caused  the  rest,  he  said. 

If  his  insurance  rules  that  the  Friday 
night  lighting  was  a  not,  Anargvros  said  his 
Tosses  v^^uld  be  covered.  He  said  his  insur- 
ance did  not  cover  mahcious  damage. 

Observers  reported  that  windows  were 
smashed  in  almost  every  business  on^he 
north  side  of  F  Street  between  13lh  and  14th 
Streets. 

DEPARTMENT    STORES    HFT 

Everv  window  on  the  nth  Street  .side  of 
Woodward  ^  Lothrops  downtown  store  was 
broken,  and  six  of  eight  windows  in  Gar- 
finckels  Department  Store  were  smashed 
on  the  14th  Street  side,  as  well  as  six  oi 
r2  on  the  F  Street  side. 

Kolodnv  said  it  was  too  early  to  estimate 
the  full  'loss  from  the  drop  in  customers 
downtown  on  Friday  and  Saturday  He  said 
that  unofficial  estimates  of  a  drop  in  busi- 
ness of  as  much  as  30  to  40  percent  on  Fri- 
day, and  a  larger  drop  on  Saturday,  did  not 
appear  to  be  unreasonable, 

Kolodnv  said  that  business  generally  was 
far  below'  normal  because  of  the  marchers. 
Only  a  few  coffee  shops,  button  salesmen  and 
restaurants  made  any  money,  he  said. 

Manv  businessmen,  asked  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  crowd,  commented  on  how  well- 
mannered  and  orderly  it  was. 


pacity  crowd— largely  young  people— who 
patronized  his  store. 

"Thev    ate    verv    well    and    were    well-be- 
haved-less problem  than  the  regulars,     he 

"*A  counter  clerk  at  a  souvenir  shop  on 
Pennsvu"nia  Avenue,  across  the  street  from 
The  National  Archives,  said  business  was 
MOW.   considering    all    the   people   here   from 

°"on'e    b°r'^ener.    however,    was    a    button 

^  \:      J,ri     -H'     im    an    effete,    impudent. 

;^renecuialsnob   "  V"e  button  cost  50  cents 

°'o^^r1:Luran.    m    the^re.    r^oned 

ri^bar^n^f^'  one  rejaurant  man- 

-rtitrLl^^ie^tm^r'^^f^Ir.-nce 

-'^rrtota^e'/urfirrr:  c^Sanl^e: 
;:v"oTiy ur«  ciaims  for  window  damage. 


PRAISE    FROM    CAFE    OWNER 

Jerry  Furman.  owner  of  a  cafe  and  carry- 
out  shop  on  D  Street,  a  block  from  \he  -Jus- 
tice    Depratment.    spoke    highly    of    the   ca 


IFrom  the  Washington   (DC.)   Post.  Nov.   17. 
'  19691 

AT  LEAST  76  BVILDINCS  DAMAGED  IN   WEEKEND 
OUTBREAKS 

,By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

'''h  nnnont  arcle  in  downtown  Washlng- 
f  Dupont  Circle  ^  damaged  during  the 
ton.  Of  all  ^"^^^J-"/,,,,.,-  between  poUce  and 
l;^rtlerdemrsla!o;s"f.irprobabl%uffered 

^'^eTof  its  twelve  plate  glass  windows  were 
shattered  late  Friday  fjf  ^'^j^' J°  ,\Tast 
them.  A"-ff  °V'some  exp ens":  fropical 
$5,000    to    $6,000.    some    eAp  „vening'8 

plants  were  ^'r^^^'^y^'j^T^^lVTJsro  till, 
cold  winds— It  will  take  a  lev^  .joooo. 

Total  damage  may   run  as  high   as  ii^^ 
according   to   Anargyros.   and   '^^    f   * 

to  see  If 'he  '--r-""/°"lPf,"^:    '  a^'east 
TWO  nichts  of  street  fighting  '«""'. 

to'tte  Boa^i  ol^ade.  Little  looting  occurred, 
and  what  there  was  was  trivial. 

WIDEl.1-    SCATTERED 

„„e   ""'"«, Z'^-.TiX«.'°">M  ...1 
;™K  ;Surt  p?o"«.»n  ».v..l.>...  or  ,..» 

""^. «-..-,  ...«4 -4;  -™  i;r, 

Ave  NW  that  had  its  windov^  broken. 
READY  v:irn  cuns 
Next  door.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Fisher  rushed 

•we  were  here  with  guns.    Mrs    Fisher  said 
•■We  saw  no  troops  and  we  saw  no  police,  ex 
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cept  when  they  were  shaking  their  heads 
Baying,  'what  can  you  do'." 

Despite  the  damage,  many — but  not  all — 
businessmen  distinguished  between  "Just 
a  few  Individuals"  or  "the  militants"  and 
"the  rest  of  the  peace  movement." 

Anargyros  who  said  that  he  has  gained  a 
new  respect  for  Vice  President  AgneWs  tough 
attitude  toward  demonstrators,  recalls  that 
many  young  people — obviously  In  the  city 
for  the  Mobilization — offered  to  help  him 
clear  away  the  broken  glass. 

And  at  Walpole's  linen  shop  on  upper  Con- 
necticut Ave.  NW,  other  young  people  said 
the  owner  removed  merchandise  from  the 
damaged  display  window. 

Some  downtown  executive  expressed  ad- 
miration  for   Saturday's   main   march. 

"The  crowds— well,  they  were  Magnificently 
behaved.  Just  as  you  would  expect"  said 
Kanns  vice  president  B  B.  Burgunder.  at 
mldafternoon. 

But  the  subsequent  street  fighting,  origi- 
nating at  the  Justice  Department  and  con- 
tinuing for  hours  in  the  downtown  area, 
may  have  embittered  merchants.  Judging 
from  talks,  with  many  buslnessnien.  Leonard 
Kolodney.  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade's  Re- 
tall  Bureau,  said: 

"There  is  a  lot  more  hated  for  this  thing 
now  .  .  . 

It  -was  relatively  peaceful  on  the  previous 
days.'  and,  generally  speaking,  people  were 
agAlnst  it  only  because  of  the  Inconvenience 
and  problems  it  caused." 

BUSINESS    DECLINE 

The  Inconvenience  had  been  anticipated, 
and  most  businessmen  found  that  their  pre- 
dictions of  a  big  sales  decline  proved  accu- 
rate. 

Kann's  volume  dipped  30  to  40  per  cent 
on  Saturday,  according  to  Burgunder.  Wood- 
ward and  Lothrop's  downtown  store  reported 
k  decline  of  35  to  50  per  cent  for  a  normal 
Saturday. 

Frank  H.  Rich,  president  of  Rich's  Shoe 
Stores,  said  thto  his  Georgetown  and  two 
downtown  shops  all  experienced  "washouts," 
with  people  staying  away  from  the  downtown 
area  and  most  ot  the  regular  Georgetown 
customers  participating  In  the  march. 

How  much  money  did  the  250.000  to  400.- 
000  marchers  Inject  Into  the  cltys  economy? 
No  one  knows,  but  tew  businmsmen  seem  to 
think  that  the  demonstration — taken  as  a 
whole — added  to  the  city's  commerce.  Most 
businessmen  viewed  the  Influx  as  a  self-suf- 
ficient army,  arranging  for  its  own  sleeping 
and  eating  accommodations. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News.  Nov.  17. 
19691 

City  Tallies  Costs  as  Marchers  I.,eave 

Nearly  all  of  the  250.000  demonstrators  who 
gathered  at  the  Washington  Monument  S.^t- 
urday  were  gone  today,  leaving  a  tired  city 
behind. 

A  few  stragglers  who  mis.sed  buses,  planes 
or  trains  or  dl*covered  they  had  no  money 
for  a  return  ticket  still  were  wandering  Into 
New  Mobe  ofHces  or  the  churches  and  dor- 
mitories where  they  had  slept  during  the 
weekend.  At  George  Washington  University's 
Thurston  Hall,  about  15  students  Including 
six  from  Texas,  four  from  Michigan  and  sev- 
eral from  New  York  were  sent  to  overnight 
lodging  and  assured  that  transportation 
would  be  arranged  this  morning. 

Most  of  those  who  came  in  the  2.000  buses 
chartered  for  the  demonsirallon  departed 
from  Haines  Point  Saturday  night.  New  Mobe 
spokesmen  said. 

However,  many  who  came  In  private  cars 
stayed  thru  yesterday  to  sightsee  In  the  capi- 
tal. Park  and  District  police  reported  much 
larger  crowds  than  normal  In  Georgetown, 
and  the  city's  naaln  sights. 

The  youthful  demonstrators  left  behind  a 
bill  for  overtime  pay  that  still  must  be  oom- 
puied  for  District  police.  Park  police,  Secret 


Service,  and  Sanitation  Department  crews. 
Dep.  Mayor  Thomas  Fletcher  said,  "District 
police  worked  12-hour  shifts  rather  than 
their  normal  8- hour  shifts  but  we  don't  know 
the  total  cost  yet  " 

Park  police  spokesmen  said  240  of  their 
300-man  force  worked  overtime  during  the 
weekend. 

The  demonstrators  also  left  other  memen- 
tos. A  truckload  of  personal  belonglntts  "from 
sleeping  bags  to  underwear"  was  brought 
from  the  lost-and-found  center  at  the  mon- 
ument to  New  Mobe  headquarters. 

"We've  also  got  medals,  shoes,  radios,  cam- 
eras and  pocketbooks — every  kind  of  personal 
belonging  Imaginable,"  a  New  Mobe  Worker 
said. 

The  youthful  demonstrators  also  left  be- 
hind piles  of  broken  glass  and  plywood- 
boarded  windows  as  signs  of  a  different  pas- 
sage. 

At  Dupont  Circle  on  Friday  night  and  the 
Justice  Department  late  Saturday  afternoon, 
radical  groups,  variously  calling  themselves 
SDS,  the  Weathermen,  and  the  Mad  Dog 
Crazies,  ran  wild. 

Police  stopped  them  in  clouds  of  tear  gas. 
but  the  record  of  the  peace  march  had  been 
smudged  and  some  of  the  marchers  them- 
selves were  angry. 

"Nobody  was  pleased  with  them.  It  wasn't 
peaceful  and  peace  Is  what  it's  all  about." 
Prlncet^h  student  Tom  Bolton.  20.  a  mar- 
shal, said. 

"Dumb.  Just  dumb."  another  marcher  said 
as  he  passed  the  Justice  Department  on  his 
way  home. 

TTie  stolid,  gray  facade  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment was  marked  by  a  score  or  more  of 
broken  windows,  backed  by  plywood,  and 
two  basketball -size  blotches  of  red  paint. 

A  long-haired  marshal,  sent  by  the  march 
organizers  to  protect  the  building,  stlU 
walked  up  and  down  outside,  kicking  at  dead 
leaves. 

In  the  logbook  of  the  gatekeeper  to  the 
building's  cotirtyard,  a  red  Ink  entry  noted 
that  the  second  platoon  had  entered  Friday 
and  left  Sunday. 

The  second  platoon,  otherwise  unidenti- 
fied, was  one  of  the  units  of  Federal  troops 
sent  to  guard  government  buildings.  As  they 
left  the  capiUl  In  ollve-drab  truck  convoys, 
passing  marchers  gave  the  soldiers  the  V 
peace  sign. 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

Nov.  15.  1969) 

Teak  Gas  Halts  Embassy  Masch 

An  attempt  by  militant  radicals  to  march 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  Embassy  last  night 
touched  off  an  hours-long,  on-agaln,  off- 
agaln  skirmish  between  demonstrators  and 
police  in  the  Dupont  Circle  area. 

By  the  time  the  clash  ended  shortly  after 
1  am.  26  persons  had  l>een  arrested — 25  for 
disorderly  conduct  and  one  for  carrying  a 
pistol. 

Ten  policemen  were  Injured  and  two  were 
admitted  to  Washington  Hospital  Center, 
one  after  a  tear  gas  canister  had  exploded  In 
his  hand,  another  after  his  motorcycle  was 
hit  by  a  car. 

Eighteen  passersby  were  treated  In  hos- 
pitals for  minor  injuries.  16  for  tear  gas  ef- 
fects and  two  for  wounds  by  flying  objects. 
One  person's  auto  was  burned. 

In  addition,  windows  were  broken  In  some 
60  buildings  including  a  liquor  store,  a  cafe- 
teria, a  portrait  studio,  and  a  Western  Union 
office  and  some  TV  stores  and  record  shops. 
A  large  florist  shop  on  Connecticut  Avenue 
at  the  circle  had  all  of  its  large  plate  glass 
windows  smashed.  Fifty  police  vehicles  were 
damaged  by  flying  objects. 

Police  reported  some  looting  over  a  wide- 
spread area. 

The  New  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam,  sponsors  of  today's  mass 
march  and  the  40-hour  "March  Against 
Deatli"— which   continued  solemn  and   un- 


abated to  this  morning's  finale  while  the 
skirmishing  raged  a  half-mile  to  the  north — 
disavowed  the  demonstration  in  advance  and 
deplored  It  aftac  it  had  taken  place 

The  police  laid  down  massive  barrages  of 
gas  that  at  one  time  or  another  blanketed 
the  area  for  several  blocks  around  the  circle 
Such  was  the  effectiveness  of  the  gas,  dis- 
pensed both  by  canister  and  vacuum  cleaner- 
like gas  generators,  that  only  In  Isolated 
Instances  did  the  police  resort  to  the  use  of 
nightsticks. 

Brisk  winds  and  freezing  temperatures 
quickly  dissipated  the  CS-type  gas,  and  the 
demonstrators  regrouped  time  and  time 
again,  only  to  meet  more  gas.  National 
Guardsmen  were  on  the  scene,  but  stayed  In 
their  vehicles. 

Metropolitan  Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson 
said  he  was  concerned  that  there  had  been 
any  disturbances  at  all.  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances he  said  his  men  had  reacted  with 
the  restraint  he  had  urged. 

"Our  policy  Is  to  use  restraint  and  to  use 
the  least  damaging  method  of  force  when 
force  Is  necessary."  Wilson  said.  He  said  at- 
tempting arrests  and  using  tear  gas  were  the 
first  preferred  methods  to  avoid  having 
physical  battles  between  the  police  and  dem- 
onstrators. 

Wilson  said  this  policy  proved  effective 
last  night. 

The  march,  which  began  at  Dupont  Circle, 
was  organized  by  the  "Revolutionary  Con- 
tingent." a  coalition  of  far  left  radicals.  In- 
cluding two  factions  of  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society — Weatherman  and  Revolu- 
tionary Youth  Movement-II  (RYM-2)— the 
Mad  Dog  Caucus  and  Youth  Against  War  and 
Faclsm. 

A  march  coordinator  told  reporters  Thurs- 
day that  the  demonstrators — whose  aim  was 
to  serve  an  "eviction  notice"  on  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment— would  not  Initiate  violence,  but  would 
be    "prepared  to  defend  ourselves." 

Many  of  the  Weatherman  wore  helmets, 
despite  earlier  promises  that  they  would  leave 
their  helmets  at  home  as  evidence  of  good 
faith.  Some  carried  rocks  and  bricks,  with 
which  they  pelted  windows  and  police  ve- 
hicles. 

About  2,000  to  3.000  persons,  by  police 
estimate,  had  gathered  by  8:30  p.m.  at  Du- 
pont Circle;  and  without  any  speeches  or  for- 
mal announcement,  began  to  move  through 
the  Friday  evening  traffic,  west  on  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  toward  the  South  Viet- 
namese Embassy,  five  blocks  away  on  Sheri- 
dan Circle. 

A  permit  had  been  Issued  for  the  rally  In 
the  circle,  but  not  for  the  march. 

The  marchers,  carrying  Viet  Cong  flags  and 
chanting  "Ho.  Ho,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh"  and  other 
slogans  In  support  of  the  Viet  Cong,  were 
met  near  Sheridan  Circle  by  lines  of  hel- 
meted,  gas  mask-wearing  policemen  who  had 
massed  at  the  embassy  earlier  In  the  eve- 
ning. 

When  the  first  of  the  marchers  crossed 
22nd  Street,  police  warned  that  arrests  would 
be  made  unless  they  retreated. 

When  the  demonstrators  stood  their 
ground,  a  squad  of  police  moved  forward  and 
missiles  began  flying  from  the  crowd.  The  po- 
lice responded  with  the  first  gas  barrage. 

The  crowd  ran  from  the  gas.  east  on  Mas- 
sachusetts, south  on  22nd  and  north  on 
Florida  Avenue.  Groups  then  reformed  in 
these  areas  while  the  police  marched  to  the 
Intersection  of  Massachusetts  and  22nd  and 
formed  another  line,  leaving  two  or  three 
dozen  men  in  the  embassy  area. 

From  then  on,  the  action  swirled  through- 
out the  area,  then  back  to  Dupont  Circle, 
from  which  demonstrators  made  window- 
breaking  forays  north  and  south  on  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  west  on  Massachusetts,  and 
northeast   on  New  Hampshire  Avenue. 

The  areas  around  the  rim  of  the  circle  were 
gassed  several  times,  as  the  demonstrators 
would  regroup.  For  a  while,  any  gathering  of 
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more  than  a  small  group  was  gassed,  and 
everyone  In  the  area— demonstrators,  news- 
men and  spectators — received  at  least  one 
taste  of  the  biting  gas. 

Police  were  seen  interferring  with  at- 
tempts of  a  television  crew  to  film  events  at 

one    spot.  ,     1.      «     » 

Chief  Wilson  attempted  one  of  the  nrsi 
arrests,  at  the  corner  of  Massachusetts  and 
22nd.  He  caught  a  young  girl  by  the  arm. 

Several  demonstrators  Immediately  came 
to  the  girls  aid,  grabbing  her  other  arm. 
Wilson  pulled  one  way,  demonstrators  pulled 
another,  and  the  girl  screamed  in  the  middle. 
Wilson  won  the  tug-of-war,  but  the  girl 
eventually  got   away. 

Around  the  corner,  on  22nd  and  P  Streets, 
a  young  man  found  an  unattended  police 
scooter  and  began  to  angrily  attack  It.  He 
pushed  It  over,  then  kicked  and  pounded  It. 
He  was  Joined  by  others,  and  they  set  the 
scooter  on  fire.  Later,  a  private  automobile 
was  set  afire. 

During  the  height  of  the  skirmishing,  a 
policeman  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  Dupont 
Circle  fountain,  where  a  group  of  protestors 
had  gathered. 

The  officer  said  he  had  heard  reports  of 
protesters  suffering  from  the  gas.  and  handed 
one  man  a  plastic  Jug  filled  with  water  and 
a  ball  of  cotton.  He  walked  off  to  a  hearty 
applause  from  the  surprised  group. 

A  reporter,  blinded  during  a  gas  barrage, 
found  himself  being  led  by  the  hand  to 
a  house  near  Massachusetts  and  22nd.  "Come 
with  us,  well  get  some  water  for  your  eyes," 
he  was  told.  Inside,  an  impromptu  first-aid 
station  had  been  set  up.  mainly  to  dispense 
water  and  towels  for  flushing  out  the  gas. 
Along  Connecticut  Avenue,  at  least  one 
restaurant  owner  placed  water  outside  his 
door,  and  the  manager  of  the  Ehipont  Theater 
allowed  a  crowd  Inside  during  a  particularly 
heavy  gas  barrage. 

There  were  remarks  from  some  demonstra- 
tors on  the  scene  critical  of  the  acts  of  some 
of  their  colletigues. 

The  Mobilization  released  a  statement  from 
its  office  at  n  p.m .  which  said : 

"The  demonstration  tonight  was  not  spon- 
sored by  the  New  Mobilization  Committee. 
Neither  was  It  endorsed  by  the  New  Mobiliza- 
tion. It  was  Indicated  to  the  New  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  by  the  leaders  of  tonight's 
demonstration  that  It  would  be  a  peaceful 
rally.  It  is  unfortunate  that  violence  oc- 
curred, regardless  of  the  cause  or  source.  We 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  legal  and  non- 
violent demonstrations  these  three  days  In 
Washington." 

The  skirmishing  finally  ended  shortly  after 
1  a.m.  Philip  Hirschkop,  chief  lawyer  for 
the  Mobilization,  and  several  young  lawyers 
on  former  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark's  legal 
task  force,  which  is  keeping  an  impartial  eye 
on  the  proceedings,  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  police  and  representatives  of  the 
mayor's  office. 

[From  the  Washington   (DC.)    Post, 
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Thousands  at   Justice   Department   Gassed 

IN   Radicals'  Assault 

(By  William  Chapman) 

Police  used  wave  after  wave  of  tear  gas 
yesterday  to  dlsp)erse  a  crowd  of  several  thou- 
sand of  antiwar  demonstrators  from  the 
Justice  Department  when  militants  broke 
windows,  threw  bottles  and  a  smoke  bomb. 

The  crowd  was  driven  into  downtown 
shopping  streets,  where  many  windows  were 
broken.  Small  groups  continued  roaming 
the  city  and  committing  minor  vandalism  for 
hours  after  the  confrontation. 

Eighty-three  arrests  were  reported  by 
metropolitan  police  yesterday,  80  for  disor- 
derly conduct.  The  other  three  for  felonieK, 
Most  of  those  charged  with  disorderly  con- 
duct were  permitted  to  post  collateral  and 
leave. 


Police  reported  97  civilian  Injuries  and  five 
injuries  to  policemen  during  the  day,  all  of 
a  miner  nature. 

Shortely  alter  10  p.m.  Mayor  Walter 
Washington  announced  the  city  had  been 
secure  as  of  8  p.m.  He  paid  tribute  to  the 
planning  of  Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson,  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Justice  Department 
for  preventing  serious  damage,  injuries  or 
iocs  of  life  in  a  "difficult  situation." 

The  mayor  expressed  his  sympathy  to  the 
organizers  of  the  Moratorium  and  the  Mobi- 
lization for  having  a  "small  band"  mar  their 
"peaceful  demonstration"  with  violence. 
Wilson  paid  high  tribute  to  the  efforts  of 
the  marchers  to  prevent  violence. 

Leading  the  throng  that  converged  on  the 
Justice  Department  about  4:30,  after  the 
huge  peace  rally  at  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment were  militants  carrying  Vletcong  flags 
and  a  giant  paper-mache  mask  of  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell. 

They  shouted  "Stop  the  Trial"  in  protest 
of  the  Chicago  conspiracy  trial  of  seven  men 
accused  of  planning  to  start  a  riot  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  last  year. 
During  the  melee  there,  an  American  flag 
was  hauled  down  and  a  Vletcong  flag  raised 
in  Its  place.  Another  small  American  flag  was 
burned. 

Chief  Wilson  threw  one  of  the  first  tear 
gas  grenades  and  then  ordered  his  men  to 
disperse  the  crowd  with  "whatever  means 
necessary." 

For  hours,  tear  gas  drifted  around  the 
downtown  area,  remnants  of  the  waves  that 
had  driven  demonstrators  away  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  many  directions — to  the 
Washington  Monument,  up  12  and  15th 
Streets,  and  west  as  far  as  18th. 

Middle-aged  couples  and  young  children 
were  in  the  crowd,  along  with  an  assortment 
of  radicals.  Marshals  appointed  by  the  New 
Mobilization  Committee  sought  repeatedly  to 
avert  confrontations  with  police  and  to  move 
the  crowd  to  safe  points. 

Three  hours  after  the  encounter,  one  band 
of  militants  surged  up  20th  Street  to  Dupont 
Circle,  breaking  about  15  windows,  mainly 
in  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 
Police  finally  dispersed  them. 

Earlier,  following  the  rules  of  their  pa- 
rade permit,  the  thousands  marched  once 
around  the  Justice  Department.  Then  one 
contingent  halted  the  march  at  the  ornate 
Constitution  Avenue  entrance  and  they  all 
massed  outside  shouting  slogans.  Someone 
ran  up  a  Vletcong  flag  on  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment pole. 

About  eight  windows  in  the  Justice  build- 
ing were  broken  by  thrown  stones.  Someone 
threw  a  red  paint  bomb  at  the  building  and 
smoke  rose  up  the  wall.  As  the  front-rankers 
In  the  mass  began  banging  on  the  large  iron 
entrance-way  doors,  a  canister  of  tear  gas 
was  thrown. 

There  was  a  brief  scuffle  between  police  and 
demonstrators  at  the  9th  Street  and  Con- 
stitution Aveniie  intersection  and  many  more 
canisters  were  thrown. 

Part  of  the  crowd  fled  up  10th  Street,  but 
was  forced  back  to  Constitution  by  a  police 
cordon. 

For  about  20  minutes,  the  big  crowd  faced 
a  police  line  stretched  across  Constitution. 
Demonstration  marshals  persistently  held 
back  a  hard-core  contingent  of  militants  try- 
ing to  press  forward  for  a  confrontation. 

Police  ordered  them  to  disperse.  But  some- 
one threw  a  string  of  firecrackers  Into  the 
police  line,  followed  seconds  later  by  a  bottle 
that  smashed  on  the  pavement  near  the 
officers. 

At  that  point,  police  unleashed  the  first 
huge  volley  of  tear  gas  canisters  and  the 
crowd  fled  west  on  Constitution. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  and  his  deputy. 
Richard  G.  Kleindlenst.  watched  from  their 
fifth  floor  sHite  of  offices  as  the  clash  oc- 
curred. 

There  appeared  to  be  about  10.000  In  the 


throng,  but  the  vast  majority  had  no  part 
In  Instigating  the  melee. 

About  800  federal  troops  were  stationed 
inside  the  Justice  Department  building,  along 
with  FBI  agents  and  50  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict's civil  defense  unit.  The  rally  there  had 
been  arranged  by  the  Ylpples,  who  obtained 
a  permit  for  a  three-hour  demonstration. 

Many  demonstrators,  after  the  first  round 
of  tear  gas  fled  into  Kanns  Department  Store 
for  handkerchiefs  to  protect  their  faces.  A 
man  eventually  appeared  In  the  store  with  a 
pump  shotgun  over  his  shoulder  and  ordered 
everyone  out. 

As  the  crowd  was  being  swept  west  on 
Constitution,  a  number  of  militants  tried  to 
halt  the  retreat  and  push  back  lor  a  con- 
frontaUon  with  police.  They  were  restrained 
by  a  human  wall  of  parade  marshals  who 
pushed  them  back  to  avert  an  encounter. 
The  largest  throng  of  retreating  demon- 
strators fled  up  12th  Street  and  Into  the 
shopping  area.  Still  followed  by  clouds  of 
drifting  tear  gas,  they  continued  chanting, 
"Free  Bobby  Seale."  Seale  Is  under  Indict- 
ment in  the  Chicago  conspiracy  case  Young 
members  of  the  crowd  broke  windows  In 
shops  and  cars. 

At  12th  and  F  Streets,  some  of  the  radi- 
cals tried  to  organize  the  retreating,  leader- 
less  mass,  telling  them  to  stand  fast  and  face 
the  police  But  most  continued  away  from 
the  scene  of  the  tear  gas. 

For  an  hour  or  more,  the  police  and  dem- 
onstrators chased  each  other  through  the 
shopping  district,  occasionally  engaging  in 
street  corner  confrontations  that  ended  with 
the  exploding  of  tear  gas  canisters. 

Many  shoppers,  coming  out  of  stlU-open 
stores  along  F  Street  NW,  suddenly  found 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  milling  throngs, 
surrounded  by  the  CS  gas.  Women  carrying 
shopping  bags  were  someUmes  forced  to  run 
from  the  gas. 

The  police  grouped  In  lines  the  width  of 
each  street  to  sweep  up  and  down  12th  Street, 
E  Street,  and  14th  Street  NW,  using  tear  gas 
only  when  massed  youths  did  not  move  out 
of  their  path.  No  police  batons  were  seen 
being  used. 

The  police  responded  by  tossing  several 
tear  gas  canisters  into  the  group,  which  stood 
on  the  edge  of  the  monument  grounds  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  intersection  of  ISth 
Street  and   Constitution  Ave.  NW. 

In  the  brisk  breeze,  the  gas  blew  quickly 
up  15th  Street,  where  it  inundated  people 
trying  to  go  south  on  15th  toward  the  monu- 
ment grounds  to  reach  buses  they  had  come 
in.  The  buses  were  parked  to  the  west  of 
the  monument. 

Among  those  caught  in  the  gas  was  S.  R. 
Bralnard,  a  middle-aged  real  estate  developer 
from  Marblehead,  Mass.,  who  said:  'Ive  seen 
this  on  television  but  I  never  realized  what 
it  was  like  Everytlme  we  try  to  get  across  to 
the  buses,  the  cops  gas  us  ""  Police  appar- 
ently thought  they  were  trying  to  Join  with  a 
large  group  of  radicals  gathered  south  of 
the  Ellipse. 

Across  Constitution  Avenue,  a  line  of  poUce 
guarded  the  approach  to  the  White  House. 
When  the  front  ranks  fired  new  volleys  of 
canisters,  the  line  of  poUce  along  the  Ellipse 
cheered  them  on.  "Thafs  it,  put  it  on  em. 
put  It  on  'em, '  said  one  officer. 

After  fleeing  westward  to  \argirtla  Avenue 
and  19th  Street,  several  young  demonstrators 
took  over  a  corner  hot  dog  stand  abandoned 
by  its  owner  and  started  selling  his  hot  dogs 
and  soda  pops. 

In  the  confusion,  these  people,  including 
many  women  and  children  did  not  know 
where  to  turn  to  reach  their  buses.  After 
about  half  an  hour,  and  the  explosion  of  more 
tear  gas  canisters  at  15th  and  Constitution, 
some  policemen  and  remaining  MoblUzaUon 
marshals  began  telling  people  to  go  back  to  K 
Street  and  over  to  18th  Street  to  reach  their 
buses. 
After  the  mass  of  those  people  had  passed 
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14th  and  Pennqylvanla  Avenue,  where  police 
and  national  guardsmen  were  massed  to  cut 
off  access  to  thw  White  House,  tear  gaa  was 
used  to  dU^wrse  stragglers  at  14th  and  Penn- 
sylvania 

Some  youths  continued  to  try  to  rally  the 
forces  of  more  militant  demonstrators  and 
urged  them  to  regroup  on  the  monument 
grounds  By  S  p.m..  a  large  group  had  gath- 
ered there  and  began  setting  trash  cans  on 
Are 

The  demonstrators,  driven  west  from  the 
monument  grounds  along  Constitution  Ave- 
nue, headed  past  government  buildings  and 
up  20th  Street  NW.  With  no  police  In  that 
area,  some  of  tj»e  youths  broke  several  win- 
dows along  20th  Street  until  they  reached 
Dtipont  Circle 

Earlier,  during  the  melees  in  the  .shopping 
district,  wlndow.s  were  broken  at  Beyda's 
clothing  store  at  12th  and  E  Streets  NW  and 
the  American  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
on  14th  Street  near  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Earlier  In  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  brief 
incident  at  the  Labor  Department,  where  one 
faction  of  Students  for  Democratic  Society 
had  arranged  a  rally  to  demonstrate  solidar- 
ity with  striking  General  Electric  workers. 

After  a  few  speeches,  two  npples  were 
thrown  against  a  door  and  a  rock  was  thrown 
through  one  window.  Then  about  80  police- 
men from  the  civil  disturbance  unit  emerged 
and.*hoved  protesters  away  with  night  sticks. 
Thei  «>owd  drifted  away,  miiny  heading  for 
the  Justice  Department  confrontation. 

With  the  fleeing  crowd  nearing  the  White 
House,  policemen  and  Secret  Service  agents 
there  were  ordered  to  don  gas  masks.  Mili- 
tary policemen  In  at>out  a  dozen  Jeeps 
passed  the  White  House  and  barricaded  the 
ISth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  inter- 
section, Washington  police  stood  In  front  of 
them 

|Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Nov.  16.  19691 

OPFiCEa   J.    V.   Wilson   Patkols   His   Beat 

(By  Robert  Walters) 

In  .another  place,  at  another  time,  he  might 
have  been  the  typical  cop  on  the  beat.  Pacing 
up  and  down  tlie  sidewalk,  checking  for  pos- 
sible trouble,  the  police  ofBcer  coolly  sur- 
veyed the  score. 

But  there  was  a  difference  this  time.  The 
location  was  the  south  side  of  the  Justice 
Depiirtment,  on  Constitution  Avenue  between 
9th  and  10th  Streets  NW.  The  time  was  late 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  thousands  of  anti- 
war demonstrators  were  converging  on  all 
sides  of  the  building. 

Police  had  earlier  granted  a  permit  for  a 
march  on  the  building,  a  protest  against  the 
Chicsigo  trials  of  eight  men  accused  of  con- 
spiring to  provoke  the  street  demonstrations 
at  the  1968  Democratic  National  Convention. 

That  permit  called  only  for  a  march 
around  the  west,  north  and  east  sides  of  Jus- 
tice Department  headquarters.  Uniformed 
officers  stood  almost  shoulder  to  shoulder  on 
those  three  sides,  forming  a  cordon  on  both 
sides  of  the  street. 

But  only  a  squad  of  six  officers,  under  the 
command  of  Deputy  Chief  Tlimon  B.  O'flry- 
ant.  had  been  assigned  to  the  south  side  of 
the  building — and  that  unit  had  its  hands 
full  shortly  after  the  mass  of  demonstrators 
arrived  there  at  about  4:30  p  m. 

So  the  -task  of  patrolling  the  rest  of  the 
block  fell  to  that  oop  on  the  beat.  His 
standard- Issue  metal  name  tag  identified 
him  simply  as  "J.  V.  Wilson." 

None  of  the  demonstrators  gave  any  indi- 
cation they  khew  they  were  dealing  with 
Jerry  V.  Wilson,  chief  of  Washington's  3.600- 
man  police  force.  And  Wilson  did  nothing 
to  indicate  his  rank. 

Literally  surrounded  by  thousands  of  an- 
gry young  people,  he  walked  first  west,  to 
investigate  a  pop  bottle  flying  through  the 
air  Into  a  Justice  Department  window,  then 
east  to  check  oa  a  brilliant  red  smoke  bomb 
burled  against  the  base  of  the  building. 

At  the  southwest  corner  ol  the  building, 


O'Bryant's  six  men  rushed  a  small  group  ol 
youthful  protesters  who  had  pulled  down  the 
American  flag  and  hoisted  a  Viet  Cong  flag 
halfway  up  the  staff.  They  succeeded  in  re- 
storing the  American  flag  to  the  top  of  the 
high  pole 

HOCKS.    BOTTI.E8   fXTINC 

But  down  at  the  middle  and  east  end  of 
the  building,  there  was  only  one  man  on 
patrol- J.  V.  Wilson  Rocks  and  bottles  flew 
past  him,  some  crashing  Into  windows,  some 
t>oiinclng  off  the  stone  facade. 

A  yoimg  black  girl  walked  directly  up  to 
Wilson's  face,  waved  a  clenched  flst  and 
shouted  at  him:  "Pree  Bobby  Scale.  Free 
Bobby  Scale."  referring  to  the  Black  Panther 
leader  whose  trial  in  the  Chicago  csise  has 
been  separated  from  the  others  Wilson  didn't 
even  acknowledge  her  presence,  so  she  came 
right  back  with  her  clenched  fist  and  em- 
bittered voice  to  shout:   "Pig.  pig.  pig  " 

Oiher.";  took  up  the  cry.  swirling  about  the 
chief.  Wilson  heard  all  the  obscenities  in 
the  racial  left's  catalog  of  police  Insults,  but 
never  once  displayed  any  emotion. 

Still,  there  were  no  other  officers  In  sight. 
The  crowd  wa-s  growing  uglier,  and  other 
police  officials  down  the  street  knew  It.  One 
railed  Wilson  on  the  walkie-talkie  to  ask  if 
icnilorcenient  were  needed. 

PATIENCE    WEARS    THIN 

•  Just  keep  your  men  on  standby.  I'll  yell 
when  we  need  you.  "  the  chief  responded 
evenly. 

The  txjttles  and  epithets  started  flying  In 
greater  intensity,  and  Wilson's  patience  fi- 
nally began  to  wear  thin.  Mobilization  mar- 
shals were  trying  to  clear  the  demonstrators 
away  from  the  building,  but  tlie  situation 
was  rapidly  getting  out  of  control. 

Wilson  raised  his  bullhorn  to  his  lips  and 
warned  the  crowd  that  it  was  gathered  Ille- 
gally. At  the  same  time,  he  picked  up  his  wal- 
kie-talkie and  made  the  call  he  had  been 
trying  to  avoid:  "One  to  squad."  It  was  the 
chief  of  ixJllce  calling  in  his  department's 
riot-equipped   Civil   Disturbance   Unit. 

Wilson  told  the  CDU  men  to  be  ready  to 
move  into  the  block  and  make  arrests  of  any 
demonstrators  who  would  not  promptly  move 
away  from  the  area.  Moments  later,  a  soda 
Ijottle  soared  through  the  air  within  10  feet 
of  the  chief. 

That  was  the  end  of  J.  V.  Wilsons  duty 
as  the  lonely  cop  on  the  beat.  He  unsnappied 
a  button  on  a  canvas  bag  around  his  waist 
and  hurled  the  first  tear  gaa  cannlster  into 
the  crowd.  The  CDU  men  moved  in  almost 
Immediately  and  the  battle  at  the  Justice 
Department  began. 


THE  FOUR-NATION  FIGHT  TO 
HATCH  THE  SST  EGG 

( Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
tranenous  matter.  > 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Russia  now 
leads  in  the  development  of  a  commercial 
airplane  that  flies  faster  than  sound  with 
its  TU-144  SST.  The  British-French 
Concorde  is  second,  and  the  U.S.  SST  Is 
far  behind. 

The  question  of  why  Am3rica  should 
continue  development  of  the  SST  is  care- 
fully analyzed  and  stated  in  an  article 
by  Stanley  H.  Brewer,  professor  of  trans- 
portation. University  of  Washington, 
which  appeared  in  the  Seattle  Times  on 
November  9.  1969. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  arti- 
cle and  the  facts  It  has  to  relate  to  this 
body  as  we  face  the  vote  on  continuing 
SST  prototype  development,  I  Include  the 
aforementioned  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 


(From  the  Seattle  Times.  Nov.  9,  1960] 
SST's  To  Battle  Ove«  Babhen  Lands 

Great  competitive  battles  will  be  waged 
with  supersonic  transports  for  business  over 
the  great-circle,  overocean  and  Arctic  and 
subarctic  routes  In  the  1970's  and  beyond. 

Boeings  SST  will  compete  with  planes 
made  by  Russia  and  the  Brltish-FYench  Con- 
corde for  much  of  this  business  In  the  race 
for  supremacy  of  the  world's  skyways. 

Russia  now  leads  in  the  development  of  .» 
commercial  airplane  that  flies  faster  tlian 
sound  with  Its  delta-winged  TU  144.  The 
British-French  Concorde  Is  a  close  second. 
The  United  States  Is  far  behind,  and  further 
del.iys  could  result  in  this  country's  losing 
Its  dominant  poeltlon  In  the  manufacture  of 
the  world's  commercial  aircraft. 

Because  of  the  sonic-boom  problem,  flights 
at  supersonic  .^^peed  are  not  expected  over 
popvilated  areas,  and  subsonic  Jets  will  con- 
tinue to  dominate  domestic  air  routes  In  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

But,  even  now.  the  Rreat-clrcle  routes  of 
the  .Atlantic.  Pacific  and  Arctic  are  attract- 
in?  a  higher  percentage  of  the  world's  air 
commerce.  Passengers,  cargo  and  mall  will 
move  to  these  routes  In  Increasing  volume. 

There  is  no  real  need  to  fly  at  supersonic 
speeds  over  populated  areas.  Pour-flftlis  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  Is  covered  by  water 
A  hUh  percentage  of  the  land  is  virtually 
uninhabited  and  is  not  likely  to  be  popu- 
lated in  the  foreseeable  future — the  Arctic 
and  .subarctic  regions.  Supersonic  flights 
can  be  operated  over  these  regions  without 
concern  for  the  sonic-boom  problem. 

One  of  the  hottest  issues  now  before  the 
nation  is  development  of  the  controversial 
supersonic  transport.  President  Nixon  re- 
cently approved  this  project  and  asked 
Congress  for  »96  million  to  continue  SST 
development  this  fiscal  year. 

Before  the  aircraft  is  flown  commercially, 
the  Treasury  will  t>e  tapped  for  about  $1 
billion. 

With  the  nation's  many  pressing  needs, 
why  should  Congress  appropriate  money  to 
sut)sldize  development  of  the  SST  with  Its 
controversial  sonic-boom  problem  and  higher 
operating  costs  than  today's  Jets? 

The  subsonic  Jet  already  flies  at  speeds 
of  nearly  600  miles  an  hour.  By  comparison, 
supersonic  aircraft  will  operate  at  1.200  to 
1,800  miles  an  hour. 

A  new  era  in  commercial  aviation  will 
begin  with  the  introduction  of  wide-bodied 
super  Jets  such  as  the  Boeing  747,  the  Lock- 
heed 1011  and  the  McDonnell  Douglas  DC- 
10.  The  747  will  be  in  op>eration  early  next 
year  and  will  offer  a  new  comfort  that  ap- 
proaches the   world's   Ijest  luxury  liners. 

The  most  heavily  traveled  Europe-Asia 
air  route  now  crosses  the  Arctic  by  way  of 
Anchorage.  Alaslca — between  Tokyo  and  Lon- 
don. Copenhagen,  Paris.  Frankfurt.  Rome 
and   other   major  European  cities. 

Nearly  1  million  passengers  will  fly  this 
route  In  1969.  At  present  rates  of  growth  of 
about  20  per  cent  each  year,  this  would  In- 
crease to  nearly  7'.i  million  travelers  by 
1980.  The  mall  and  cargo  that  move  over  this 
route  also  are  Increasing  at  astounding  rates. 

Siberian  routes  are  a  threat  to  this  EuroF>e- 
Alaska-Japan  aerial  highway,  and  the  Rus- 
sian SST  well  may  be  used  to  divert  a  high 
percentage  of  this  air  traffic  to  Tokyo-Mos- 
cow gateway  routings. 

The  Siberian  route  through  the  desolate 
subarctic  is  a  perfect  land-route  environ- 
ment for  testing  SST  travel.  Sonic  boom  Is 
not  a  problem.  If  all  works  well,  and  there 
Is  no  reason  to  think  or  plan  otherwise,  the 
leading  aviation  nations  of  Western  Europe 
have  much  to  lose.  They  may  become  very 
anxious  to  deal  with  Russia.  lx>th  for  Asiatic 
routes  and  for  Russian  SSTs. 

RUSSIANS    HAV*    ADVANTAGE    WFTH    SIBERIAN    AH 
ROUTKS 

Many  of  the  world's  leading  international 
aviation  routes  can  be  flown  with  little  or 
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no  Bonic-boom  problems.  Northern  Canada, 
much  of  Alaska  and  the  rest  of  the  subarctic 
and  Arctic  U  like  Siberia,  with  shrieking 
winter  winds  and  violent  summer  thunder- 

btorms.  , 

The  most  heavily  traveled  overocean  air 
route  Is  between  North  America  and  Europe. 
Some  25  of  the  world's  most  competitive  air- 
lines now  fly  this  route.  For  this  reason  the 
North  Atlantic  often  Is  singled  out  for  Inau- 
Kural  service  by  each  new  and  better  aircraft. 
It  is  the  route  that  will  see  the  first  of  the 
Boeing  747s  In  service.  The  SST  probably 
will  be  introduced  to  International  travelers 
between  New  York-London-Paris,  or  perhaps 
New  York-Moscow  with  an  intermediate  fuel 
stop,  if  the  TU-144  proves  to  be  as  good  or 
tielter  than  the  Concorde. 

The  SSTs  can  be  flown  at  subsonic  speeds 
over  populated  land  areas,  and  this  will  be 
done  to  some  extent.  The  major  limitation 
is  that  it  will  be  more  costly  to  operate  In 
this  manner. 

Most  intercontinental  air  traffic  now  feeds 
through  a  limited  number  of  coastal  gateways 
for  overocean  flights.  This  Is  true  for  Pacific. 
Atlantic.  Latin  American  and  African  travel- 
ers Coastal  gateways  or  Inland  points  within 
200  to  400  miles  from  the  coast  are  the  pri- 
mary origins  or  destinations  of  overseas  pas- 
sengers. _ 

A  higher  percentage  of  this  traffic  now 
changes  aircraft  at  the  coastal  point  This 
will  be  a  characteristic  of  supersonic  travel. 
The  subsonic  Jets  of  today  and  tomorrow  will 
be  used  for  movement  to  and  from  the  coastal 
city,  with  a  choice  of  supersonic  or  subsonic 
schedules  beyond. 

The  Boeing  SST  Is  more  advanced  in  design 
than  the  Concorde  or  the  TU-144.  Made 
mostly  of  titanium  and  other  new  metals, 
the  machine  is  being  designed  to  travel  at 
about  1.800  miles  an  hour  or  about  600  miles 
an  hour  faster  than  the  other  two  SSTs. 

It  is  also  much  larger— seating  about  250 
passengers  comfortably,  with  a  nonstop 
range  in  excess  of  4.000  miles.  This  means 
better  economics. 

The  direct  cost  of  flying  the  Concorde  is 
estimated  to  be  about  «1.70  an  aircraft  mile, 
and  the  cost  of  operating  the  Russian  SST 
will  be  about  the  same.  This  is  about  1.4 
cents  a  seat-mile. 

The  United  States  supersonic  transport  wiu 
be  flown  at  about  «3.05  an  airplane-imle. 
With  130  more  seats  In  the  United  States  air- 
craft, the  cost  a  seat-mile  will  be  about  12 
cents. 

Between  the  Arctic  and  subarctic  waste- 
lands and  the  four  major  oceans  that  cover 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  earth,  there  are 
available  SST  routes  for  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  international  travel  of  the  future. 

For  example,  a  supersonic  flight  from  New 
York  could  be  floMiTi  over  the  oceans  to  any 
one  of  four  or  five  major  European  gateways 
with  less  than  400  miles  of  the  schedule 
flown  at  subsonic  speeds.  This  is  also  true 
for  flights  to  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
Flights  to  Asia  could  be  flown  subsonically 
to  the  Canadian  subarctic,  again  not  more 
than  400  miles,  and  then  supersomcally  by 
way  of  Alaska  to  Tokyo. 

The  Boeing  SST  is  expected  to  have  a  non- 
stop range  of  at  least  4,000  miles.  Rapidly 
advancing  technology  may  enable  manufac- 
turers to  stretch  the  range  to  more  than 
5.000  miles  by  the  time  the  airplane  is  put 
into  service. 

The  commercial  air  routes  of  the  world  dif- 
fer widely  in  traffic  density  and  the  deslvs 
and  Interests  of  the  passengers.  Most  long- 
hau!  routes  will  not  support  a  high-level 
schedule  frequency.  Many  will  not  support 
large  aircraft,  such  as  the  Boeing  747  and 
SST.  The  smaller  Concorde  or  the  TU-144 
will  be  more  suitable  for  these  routes. 

Financing  the  purchase  of  new  aircraft  is 
one  of  commercial  aviation's  largest  prob- 
lems, and  it  will  become  more  intense.  Many 
foreign  nations  simply  do  not  and  cannot  get 


dollars  to  purchase  United  States  aircraft. 
For  some  of  these  countries  French  francs. 
British  pounds  or  Russian  rubles  may  be 
easier  to  come  by.  .        ,  . 

Russia  may  provide  a  new  dimension  for 
the  Western  world  to  ponder.  The  Russians 
are  interested  In  marketing  their  commercial 
aircraft  abroad,  and  they  have  enjoyed  some 
success.  The  TU-144  could  provide  them  with 
a  big  breakthrough.  Russian  geography  lends 
itself  to  utillzauon  of  SST  aircraft,  but  the 
Russians  have  been  reluctant  to  permit  other 
nations  to  use  routes  over  their  land. 

Russia  may  decide  to  trade  these  routes  for 
SST  sales 


BOEING   SST  PROMISES  BEST   ECONOMICS 

What  about  the  higher  costs  of  the  SST 
that  will  in  turn  mean  higher  fares  to  travel- 
ers' About  50  percent  of  air  travel  is  for  busi- 
ness- the  other  half  Is  personal.  Just  before 
the  let  age  it  was  70  percent  business  and 
30  percent  personal.  In  another  10  years  it 
mav  be  70  percent  personal.  This  changing 
ratio  has  created  problems  for  air  carriers 

When  most  travelers  were  flying  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  airlines  were  able  to  keep  65 
to  70  percent  of  their  seats  filled  on  sched- 
uled flights.  Business  travel  Is  less  subject  to 
peak-period  demand  that  personal  travel 

But  by  catering  to  customers  who  put  a 
high  value  on  the  speed  of  the  SST.  they  will 
attract  a  high  percentage  of  business  travel. 
AS  a  result,  thev  expect  to  maintain  higher 
load  factors  throughout  the  year  on  SST 
flights  than  on  subsonic  schedules.  This 
higher  earning  capacity,  along  with  the 
greater  productivity  of  the  SST  from  its 
higher  speeds,  may  offset  differences  in  cost 
of  operation. 

However,  it  this  occurs,  the  nations  of  the 
world  that  do  not  have  and  cannot  afford  the 
SST  will  insist  on  higher  fares  and  rates  for 
supersonic  air  transportation  to  protect  their 
own  interests.  The  disputes  within  the  orga- 
nization of  the  international  air  carriers 
would  add  another  complexity  in  the  intro- 
duction of  this  new  technology.  There  are 
many  more.  .  ~    . 

The  SST  is  coming,  but  the  United  States 
is  behind  the  other  nations  that  are  develop- 
ing thfe  technology.  The  SST  can  be  operated 
practically  and  economically  over  many  of 
the  world's  air  routes. 

Mr  Nixon  was  correct  in  urging  the  nation 
to  move  ahead  with  the  SST.  Further  delays 
may  well  put  this  country  so  far  behind  it 
will  be  most  difficult  to  catch  up. 


page  8  of  the  Times.  It  was,  incidentally, 
the  same  story  by  Peter  Grose,  which 
was  displayed  on  page  1  in  the  Herald 
Traveler,  which  subscribes  to  the  New- 
York  Times  News  Ser\ice. 

I  know  there  is  great  disparity  in  edl- 
toiial  judgment.  But  it  is  very  baffling 
that  the  Times,  which  is  normaUy  so 
sensitive  to  news  of  both  Israel  and 
Vietnam,  should  choose  to  downplay  the 
praise  given  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Israel  to  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States  for  the  President's  statement  on 
Vietnam  And  what  a  magnificent  state- 
ment she  issued.  As  quoted  by  Timesnian 
Peter  Grose  in  both  newspapers.  Mrs. 
Meir  said,  in  part : 

The  President's  speech  contains  mucli  that 
encourages  and  strengthens  freedom-loving, 
small  nations,  the  world  over,  which  are 
striving  to  maintain  their  independent  exist- 
ence looking  to  that  great  democracy,  the 
United  States  of  America. 


Surely  Mrs.  Meir  has  stated  the  rea- 
soning for  our  fight  in  Vietnam  as  well 
as  it  has  ever  been  stated. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Times  does  not 
care  for  President  Nixon  and  did  not 
wish  to  give  page  1  emphasis  to  the  big 
boost  he  was  given,  even  though  the 
booster  is  Mrs.  Meir? 


NEW     YORK     TIMES     SOFTPEDALS 

GOLDA  MEIR'S  PRAISE  OP  NIXON 

VIETNAM  SPEECH 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
flying  down  to  Washington  this  morning 
I  read  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler.  Prom- 
inently displayed  on  page  1.  where  it  be- 
loni^ed  in  my  opinion,  was  the  news  that 
Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir  of  Israel  has 
sent  her  personal  congratulations  to 
President  Nixon  on  his  November  3 
statement  of  his  peace  policy  for  Viet- 
nam. ,     -, 

I  then  turned  with  interest  to  the  New 
York  Times,  which  I  had  also  brought 
along.  Mrs.  Meir  was  in  New  York  re- 
cently where  she  was  accorded  a  tu- 
multuous welcome.  The  Times  is  noted 
for  its  comprehensive  coverage  of  for- 
eign affairs.  The  significance  of  Mrs. 
Meir's  endorsement  of  the  Nixon  Viet- 
nam statement  could  hardly  be  over- 
stated, especially  in  New  York  City. 
The   story,   however,    was   played   on 


VICE   PRESIDENT   AGNEW  S 
COMMENTS 

•  Mr  HARVEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hue 
and  cry  over  Vice  President  Spiro  T. 
Agnew.  I  believe  a  deliberate  effort  is 
being  made  once  again  to  divert  and  twist 
the  real  meaning  and  the  real  substance 
of  the  address. 

For  example,  usually  responsible  indi- 
viduals are  charging  that  Vice  President 
Agnew  has  called  for  censorship.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth  I 
have  read  his  speech  with  care.  On  the 
contra  r>-,  the  Vice  President  sUted: 

I  am  not  asking  for  government  censorship 
or  any  other  kind  of  censorship.  I  am  asking 
whether  a  form  of  censorship  already  exists 
when  the  news  that  40  million  Americans 
receive  each  night  is  determined  by  a  hand- 
ful of  men  responsible  only  to  their  corporate 
empiovers  and  filtered  through  a  handful  ol 
commenators  who  admit  to  their  own  set  of 
biases. 

Let  me  relate  to  you  a  most  interesting 
personal  experience  of  exceptional  cur- 
rency and  pertinency  to  this  entire  situ- 
ation and  particularly  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents  quoted  paragraph  above. 

As  one  who  believed  the  mam  thrust 
of  the  Vice  President's  speech  was  one 
calling  for  "balance,  fair  presentaUon, 
and  objectivity,"  I  was  both  angered  and 
amused  as  to  how  one  network  show  de- 
cided to  report  on  this  controversy. 

Let  me  set  the  stage  for  you.  It  is  the 
morning  after  the  Vice  Presidents 
address  Fridav.  November  14:  the  time. 
7am;  the  program,  the  'Today  Show.' 
with  newscaster  Frank  Blair,  as  usual, 
opening  with  a  news  report.  This  is  less 
than  10  hours  after  the  Vice  President  s 
speech.  Now.  lei  us  review  the  opening 
news  report  as  presented  by  Mr.  Blair. 
First,  Mr    Blair  makes  general  com- 
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ments  on  Vice  Preslqent  Agnew's  speech 
and  then  approximately  45  seconds  la 
spent  on  a  film  of  ^^.  Agnew  during  his 
address.  Then,  Mr.  Blair  follows  up  with 
lengthy  quotes,  In  opposition  of  course, 
from  Senators  Van0e  Hartke  and  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy,    j 

Mr  Blalr  then  continues  by  reading 
portions  of  statements  issued  by  Leonard 
H.  Ooldenson,  president  of  ABC,  and  also 
from  CBS  Presiderit  Prank  Stanton.  I 
do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Blalr  quoted  the 
representative  of  Mutual  Broadcasting. 
Vice  President  Stephen  McCormick,  who 
endorsed  Mr.  AcneWs  speech. 

After  these  statements,  a  film  strip  of 
National  Broadcasting  Co  "s  President 
Juliam  Goodman  is  shown.  This  takes  a 
minute  or  so. 

Then,  if  my  memoi-y  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, Mr.  Blair  ends  with  another  film 
clip  by  the  Honorable  Averell  HaiTiman. 
So,  this  is  the  "balance"  and  this  is  the 
"objectivity"  as  NBC  saw  it  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  14: 

Vice  President  3piro  T.  Acnew. 

AGAINST 

Senator  Vance  Hartke,  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy.  Leonard  H.  Gold- 
enson.  Prank  Stanton,  Julian  Good- 
man, and  Averell  Harriman 

In  essence,  what  the  Vice  President 
told  television  is  what  it  has  been  told 
many  times  since  former  Federal  Com- 
munications Commissioner  Newton  Min- 
ow  graphically  termed  it  a  "waste- 
land"— and  that  is  "you — netwxirk  tele- 
vision— can  do  a  better  job." 

Television  has  been  told  this  about 
crime  and  violence  it  has  permitted.  It 
has  taken  voluntary  steps  to  correct  it. 

Television  has  been  told  not  to  stage 
action  and  activities  such  as  a  pot 
party  or  during  demonstrations.  I  shall 
always  remember  demonstrations  dur- 
ing the  Poor  Peoples  March  when  tele- 
vision people  asked  demonstrators  to 
shout  and  shake  their  fists  so  that  cam- 
eras- could  1,'et  better  action.  This  hap- 
pened right  on  Capitol  Hill,  right  beside 
the  Longworth  Building. 

Television  has  been  told  to  be  fair, 
and  not  to  falsify  presentations. 

I  say  this  to  all  Members.  Read  the 
Vice  President's  speech.  Perhaps  he  was 
harsher  than  some  in  his  scolding;  but 
I  happen  to  believe  it  was  well  placed. 
The  howhng  reactions  by  the  networks 
carried  a  false  ring  and  they  should  be 
carefully  examined,  too. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  insert  the  lead 
editorial  from  the  Saturday,  November 
15.  1969,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  entitled  "Mr.  Agnew  and 
TV."  In  addition,  I  am  including  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Detroit  News  of  Sun- 
day, November  lb,  1969: 

Mr.   Aonew   and  TV 

The  TV  networks  have  been  under  heavy 
attack  for  alleged  laclc  of  fairness  In  their 
news  reporting  ever  since  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic  national   convention   In  Chicago. 

Frankly,  we  think  television  news  report- 
ing and  commentating  has  Improved  since 
that  time — whether  a  result  of  the  criticism 
or  something  elae.  Anyway  It  seems  to  ua 
that  the  network  reporters  and  commenta- 
tors have  been  trying  harder  to  present  both 
sides. 

Now    comes    Vice    President    Agnew    with 


another  major  blast  at  the  TV  newsfolka.  And 
we  suspect  this  criticism  too  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect.  All  concerned  will  try 
harder. 

The  nub  of  what  the  Vice  President  wants 
Is  "a  wall  of  separation"  between  news  and 
comments  on  the  nation's  TV  networks.  (He 
thinks  of  the  news  story  on  the  front  page 
of  a  newspaper  and  of  editorial  comment  on 
the   editorial   page.) 

We  do  not  know  how  the  ■wall  of  separa- 
tion" can  be  created  on  TV  and  certainly  do 
not  believe  the  TV  networks  should  stop 
their   commentary   or   criticism. 

But  also,  as  In  the  case  of  the  coniment 
thev  offered  Immediately  after  the  recent 
Vietnam  speech  by  the  President,  the  net- 
works should  clearly  label  as  "personal"  the 
opinions  of  their  analysts.  If  not.  the  com- 
ments actually  become  the  editorial  opinion 
of  the  network  to  this  largely  caplhe  audi- 
ence, whether  the  network  realizes  this  or 
not. 

And.  of  course,  as  the  network  executives 
as  well  as  those  of  newspapers  and  magsizlnes 
well  know,  the  qualifications  of  the  man  se- 
lected to  comment  are  most  Important.  We 
still  view  with  amazement  the  selection  by 
one  major  TV  .station  of  the  late  Sen  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy's  former  press  secretary. 
Frank  Manklewlcz.  to  comment  on  Sen  Ed- 
ward P.  Kennedys  Chappaqulddlck  speech. 
Tlie  commentator  was  not  Identified  for  the 
uninformed  listener  and  neither,  as  one 
could  Kuess.  were  his  remarks  critical. 

And  we  can  understand  Mr.  Agnew's  ad- 
verse reaction  lo  the  selection  of  Democrat 
Averell  Harriman  by  one  of  the  networks 
for  "instant"  comment  on  President  Nixon's 
Vietnam  speech. 

Mr  Agnew  (and  we  believe  hlm»  said  he 
was  not  calling  for  any  kind  of  government 
censorship. 

He  was  simply  exercising  the  free  speech 
right  to  say  what  he  thought  and  show  his 
blEis  to  a  group  he  regards  as  biased  The  out- 
pouring of  telegrams  and  phone  calls  In  sup- 
fKjrt  of  his  remarks  shows  many  agree  with 
him. 

We  do  not  believe  the  television  news  in- 
dustry, which  has  made  such  great  strides 
and  has  such  major  Impact  on  public  life, 
win  go  namby-pamby  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Ag- 
new's criticism.  It's  a  cinch  to  try  harder 
to  do  a  fair  and  objective  Job. 

Tliat  never  hurt  anyone,  newspapers  in- 
cluded. 

(From   the  Detroit   News,  Nov.    15,   1969 1 

Agnew  Essentially  Right — A  Direct 

Hrr  ON  TV 

Vice  President  Splro  Agnew's  scorching 
criticism  of  TV  network  newsmen  for  their 
distorted  and  one-sided  view  of  current 
events  was  a  Justified,  necessary  and  over- 
due statement  that  has  been  waiting  too 
long  for  a  man  courageous  enough  to  make 
It. 

•Censorship!"  wsis  TV's  immediate  re- 
tort, which  dlscouraglngly  suggests  that  the 
medium  hasn't  the  slightest  intention  of 
taking  the  careful  look  at  itself  suggested 
by  the  vice  president. 

The  vice  president  hasn't  the  power  of  cen- 
sorship, nor  did  he  attempt  to  use  such  pow- 
er. What  he  did  was  use  ills  right  of  free 
speech,  a  right  used  and  too  often  abused  by 
the  TV  newsmen,  to  bring  the  force  of  puolic 
opinion  to  bear. 

His  charge  of  bias  and  selectivity  was  es- 
sentially correct.  The  proof  is  there  before 
one's  eyes  on  the  television  screen  day  In  and 
day  out.  The  viewer  Is  permitted  to  see  an 
American  OX  Igniting  a  grasi  hut  with  a 
clgaret  lighter  and  Is  told  repeatedly  and 
pointedly  about  the  evils  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  and  Its  leaders.  But  he 
gets  scarcely  a  glance  at  the  mass  graves  at 
Hue,  where  the  Communists  committed  an 
atrocity  comparable  with  the  worst  com- 
mitted by  the  Nazis  In  World  War  II. 


In  Its  follow-up  treatment  of  Agnew's 
speech.  TV  displayed  exactly  the  one-slded- 
ness  which  the  vice-president  had  criticized 
A  network  show,  presenting  reaction  to  Ag- 
new's remarks,  trotted  out  Senators  Ted 
Kennedy  and  Vance  Hartke.  plus  Averell 
Harriman,  all  of  whom  could  be  expected  to 
be  highly  critical— and  were — plus  network 
officials  from  NBC.  CBS  and  ABC,  who 
charged  Agnew  variously  with  appealing  to 
prejudice,  intimidating  the  news  medium 
and  acting  as  a  censor. 

Not  included  were  the  remarks  of  a  Mutual 
network  spokesman  who  heartily  endorsed 
the  speech  as  a  "call  for  fairness,  balance, 
responsibility  and  accuracy  in  news  presen- 
tation "  As  a  footnote,  the  network  show 
whispered  that  a  check  by  Associated  Press 
had  revealed  that  telegrams  were  running  3 
to  I  in  Agnew  factor. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  his  political  foes 
and  some  TV  and  newspaper  commentators 
to  present  him  to  the  public  as  the  village 
boob.  Agnew  is  beginning  to  come  through 
as  an  intelligent  and  articulate  spokesman 
for  the  "great  silent  majority  "  described  by 
president  Nixon. 

This  majority  has  been  all  but  forgotten 
by  the  tight  little  coterie  that  wields  the 
awesome  power  of  the  television  networks 
One  of  the  worst  credibility  gaps  In  Ameri- 
can society  exists  in  the  TV  news  medium, 
whose  voices  too  often  reflect  the  views  of  a 
narrow  and  provincial  few  clustered  to- 
gether on  the  Eastern  seaboard  and  out  of 
tovich  with  the  ordinary  citizen. 

What  troubles  Agnew's  "effete  "  Intellect- 
uals and  the  TV  commentators  is  that  he 
has  the  temerity  lo  answer  their  attacks 
with  a  forcefulne.ss  of  language  and  a  sar- 
casm nearly  equal  to  their  own.  Until  he 
started  speaking  out.  It  was  all  right  to  ask 
the  President  how  many  kids  he's  killed 
today — but  It  wasn't  nice  to  criticize  the 
critics  by  calling  them  Impudent  snobs.  It 
was  all  right  to  load  a  TV  network  show  with 
"analysts"  united  In  their  opposition  to  the 
President — but  It  was  not  nice  to  call  these 
analysts  prejudiced  and  hostile  critics. 

Well,  the  vice-president  has  finally  called 
them  that  and  for  the  most  part  he  is  right 
Someone  had  to  start  hitting  back. 

"Of  course.  It  would  be  a  splendid  idea  If 
both  sides  would  deescalate  the  rhetoric." 
William  H.  Stringer  said  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  prior  to  Agnew's  speech. 
"But  It  takes  two  to  untangle  this  tango. 
And  If  somebody  Is  really  annoyed,  he  might 
hark  back  to  Harry  Truman's  trenchant  ad- 
vice: 'If  you  can't  stand  the  heat,  get  out 
of  the  kitchen.'  " 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  SUPERSONICS 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  transportation — both  within  and 
between  our  cities — are  finally  receiving 
the  attention  and  the  long-range  analy- 
sis which  they  so  urgently  require  if  we 
are  to  avoid  chaos,  if  not  paralysis,  In 
urban  and  Interurban  trafBc. 

This  morning  in  New  York  the  Hon- 
orable John  H.  Shaffer,  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
addressed  himself  to  an  air  transporta- 
tion problem  of  the  1980's — supersonic- 
type  aircraft. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Shaffer's 
thoughtful  remarks  on  the  supersonic 
transport  before  the  Long  Island  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  and  Industry  entitled, 
"The  Economics  of  Supersonics." 


THE  Economics  of  Siipeksonics 
(Remarks  of  John  H.  Shaffer,  AdmlnUtra- 
tor  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  to 
the  Long  island  Association  of  Commerce 
and  industry,  November  17,  19e9-Long 
island,  NY.) 

The  subject  I  want  to  explore  with  you  Is 
tie  supersonic  transport  It  Is  typical  of  avi- 
ation that  even  before  we  have  one  family  of 
new  alrpbines  (the  wide  body  Jets)  certifi- 
cated  we   are.   of  necessity,  at  Tork  on   the 

"^When  we  speak  to  the  SST-ihe  American 
n^udel— we  are  talking  primarily  about  air- 
line operations  of  the  1980'8.  Ten  years  Is 
truly  a  generation  in  terms  of  the  changes 
U  brings  In  air  transportation  It  was  Just  a 
little  over  ten  year*  ago  that  we  wltnes.sed 
the  introduction  of  the  Jet  transport  to  the 
world's  traveling  public. 

The  decade  before  thatr-the  60  s— was  the 
period  of  expansion  with  four-engine  prope"" 
ler  equipment.  To  go  back  to  the  decade  be- 
fore that  is  to  revisit  light  twin-engine 
equipment  (DC-3).  .,,„_ 

Now  Just  a  little  more  than  ten  years  after 
the  start  of  Jet  service,  we  are  about  to  n- 
troduce  another  new  generation  of  equip- 
ment with  the  747,  to  be  followed  shortly 
by  the  DC-lO  and  the  HOIl  These  wide 
bodies  will  give  the  airlines  a  new  look,  aJid 
fhope.  not  incidentally,  they  will  replenish 
the  Industry's  coffers. 

You  are  all  familiar  by  now  with  air  traffic 
growth  projecuons  and  their  profiles  ten, 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  from  now.  The  vol- 
ume of  business  Involved  will  not  only  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  the  newer  and  faster 
equipment  that  the  state  of  the  arts  permits, 
but  will  demand  it. 

Last  September  23,  the  President  an- 
nounced his  unconditional  support  of  the 
6ST  program.  He  recognized  that  the  decision 
could  affect  the  course  of  the  aviation  Indus- 
try and  the  economy  of  our  Nation  for  dec- 
ades to  come;  but  the  program  must  still  go 
through  Congress,  and  as  usual  in  these  situ- 
ations, we  are  hearing  objections. 

There  Is  a  natural  tendency  to  underesti- 
mate something  new.  It  happened  with  the 
steamship,   the  locomoUve,   the  automobl  e 
and  the  airplane,  each  of  which  ultimately 
led   to   tremendous   foilow-on   developments 
and  ushered  in  new  eras  In  transportation 
But  doubts  persist.  You  may  recall  that  not 
too  many  years  ago  there  was  a  widespread 
belief  that  the  pure  "Jet"  could  not  possibly 
compete  with  piston  engine  and  turbo-prop 
powered   aircraft.   The  "Jef   promised   more 
speed  but  Its  economics  were  thought  to  be 
marginal  or  even  Inferior.  Many  thought  It 
would  be  necessary  to  tow  the  alplane  to  the 
runway   to  save   fuel.   Others   believed   that 
clear  path  landings  and  all  first-class  fares 
would  mark  the  Jet  operations.  But  It  turned 
out   much   dlfferenUy.   The   older    airplanes 
could  not  compete  with  the  Jet.  Today  the 
Boeing  2707-300  faces  almost  Identical  argu- 
ments, under  similar  circumstances. 

There  are  other  headwinds  to  the  launch- 
ing of  the  prototype  SST  program.  We  appear 
to  be  In  a  period  when  protest  is  "the  thing.' 
There  Is  a  protest  in  general  against  what 
free  enterprise  is  doing  and  even  against 
business  as  an  InsUtutlon.  There  is  protest 
against  what  Government  Is  going.  To  any- 
one In  such  a  frame  of  mind,  the  SST  pro- 
gram is  a  large  and  symbolic  target. 

There  Is  also  the  genuine  interest  In  social 
problem-solving,  and  this  is  to  be  applauded. 
But  It  Is  a  mistake  to  set  these  efforts  off 
categorically  against  such  efforts  as  the  de- 
velopment of  a  supersonic  transport.  Since 
the  social  objective  Includes  emplojTnent 
and  wage  Improvement  and  the  increased 
business  activity  necessary  to  keep  up  with 
growing  populations,  something  has  to  sup- 
port this  large  employment  movement. 
History  has  shown  that  the  dividends  of 
advancing  technology  play  a  large  part  in 
providing  the  means. 


They  are  the  germlnator  of  new  activity 
in  the  case  of  space  activities  for  l^^a"" 
these  dividends  derive  from  the  spinoffs  of 
new  technology.  In  the  case  of  the  2707-300 
thMe  will  be  slmUar  dividends.  Improved 
techniques  for  processing  titanium  is  Just 
one  example.  But  more  Importantly,  the  pro- 
gram will  have  tremendous  earning  power  n 
ft^  own  right.  The  prototype  I'^^e"'"*"^^^"' 
be  paid  back  with  interest  from  roy.iltles  on 
production  aircraft.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
corporate  and  Individual  income  taxes  oi 
thc^e  involved  in  the  P'-'^tictlon  prop-am 
win  provide  Federal  revenue  In  an  amount 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's prototype  Investment. 

•i^ese  revenues  will  be  needed  to  ^"pport 
other  Government  programs  in  the  yeare 
ahead,  when  population  pressures  will  add 
to  the  problem-solving  requirement.  We 
cannot  forever  foster  programs  that  disburse 
funds  without  also  giving  attention  to  pro- 
grams that  generate  revenues. 

Opposition  to  the  SST  program  falls  gen- 
erally Into  three  categories:  those  who  be- 
lieve the  money  should  go  to  sometmng 
else;  those  who  believe  the  SST  is  a  frill  and 
a  mistake;  and  those  who  are  concerned 
about    the    environment,    principally    about 

the  sonic  boom.  , 

Let's  talk  for  a  minute  about  the  sonic 
boom.  There  Is  a  lot  of  misunderstanding 
about  this  issue  and  frankly,  I "»  °°t  too 
surprised.  Speculation  on  the  sonic  boom 
has  run  rampant  of  late.  All  sorts  of  dire 
consequences  are  being  predicted.  I,  P"**^' 
ftlly  beUeve  that  these  "scare  stories  w-111  be 
dissipated  in  time,  first,  as  we  learn  that  the 
boom  tcould  be  rather  than  what  its  re- 
ported to  be:  and.  second,  as  we  demon- 
strate that  we  do.  indeed,  intend  to  respect 
the  wishes  of  our  citizens  and  respond  to 
their  watchfulness  In  this  matter. 

The  fact  is  that  the  "boom"  Is  a  sudden 
sound,  similar  to  a  thunder  clap.  It  can  be 
starUlng  If  you  are  not  expecting  It.  The 
s^lc  bi)m  from  the  American  SST  will  not 
damage  anything  on  the  ground  or  on  the 
sea.  but  It  could  surprise— or  startle— people 
If  they  are  unprepared  for  It.  .  ^  ^  ,  ,.  . 
Now  I  want  to  make  this  point  about  tlie 
SST  and  sonic  boom,  cr  as  we  water  people 
say  "now  hear  this."  There  will  be  no 
sonic  boom  nuisance  or  annoyance  because 
the  whole  program  is  based  on  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  that  the  plane  wlU  not  be  op- 
erated at  boom-producing  speeds  over  popu- 
lated areas. 

The  2707-300  program  Is  based  on  super- 
sonic operations  only  on  overwater  routes 
(It's  a  "water  bird")  and  unpopulated  areas, 
such  as  those  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  This 
doesn't  mean  It  can't  be  flown— subsonlc- 
allv— over  land,  or  that  It  can't  serve  cer- 
tain major  Inland  cities.  The  plane  Is  de- 
signed so  it  can  be  flown  efficiently  at  sub- 
sonic speeds  for  considerable  distances.  It 
will  fly  subsonlcally  when  approaching  or 
leaving  airports,  and  during  those  times 
when  its  flight  routes  take  It  over  populated 

Now  a  little  plain  English  on  what  the 
sonic  boom  would  be  like  If  you  could  hear  It. 
The  boom  created  by  our  SST  flying  at  high 
altitude  Is  only  three  or  four  per  cent  as 
powerful  as  those  which  could— and  have- 
caused  damage  to  buildings.  The  effect  of 
the  boom  from  the  SST  is  much  overrated 
and  almost  universally  misunderstood.  Sonic 
booms  of  50  to  100  pounds  per  square  foot 
can  be  destructive:  but  the  boom  from  the 
SST  Is  two  pounds  per  square  foot  during 
cruise  and  four  pounds  per  square  foot 
during  supersonic  climb  and  tf  is  not  de- 
structne.  The  difference  in  pressure  (which 
makes  the  sonic  boom)  caused  by  our  SST  Is 
about  the  same  as  you  would  experience  in 
descending  50  feet  in  an  elevator. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  about 
the  sonic  boom  at  sea,  and  I  assure  you  this 
has  not  been  disregarded  In  our  thinking.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  a  three-foot  wave 


hitting  t.he  fide  of  a  boat  In  a  30-knot  wind 
creates  a  load  on  the  structure  cf  the  boat 
that  is  100  times  greater  than  the  pressure 
wa"\ sonic  boom)  from  the  SST  at  cruise 
Tpeed  (2  7  mach  or  1800  mph)  and  I  would 
potnt  out  that  there  is  a  lot  of  water  on  this 
globe  and  that  the  sea  lanes  and  the  air 
lanes  are  not  generally  s"Pf'^,'»P°^^.  ,,  ,^^ 
Now  the  Administration  believes  that j he 
alrnlanes  along  with  the  aerospace  industry 
have  a  S-eat  deal  at  stake  in  the  SST  appro- 
priation request  now  before  the  Congress 
?^e  future  business  of  the  major  airlines 
with  overseas  routes  is  direcUy  Involved;  t..e 
business  of  a:l  domestic  carriers  will  be  a-- 
fected    as    feeders    to    the    supersonic    global 

'^"l^eallze  that  there  have  been  some  mis- 
Elvlngs  about  the  program  within  the  air- 
lines   themselves.    Partly    these    have    been 
based  on  a  concern  over  the  timing,  which 
has  to  a  very  considerable  degree  been  forced 
bv  the  European  Concorde  program  and  the 
Russian  Tupolev  144    But  the  Concorde  f"d 
the    TU-144    are    on    t'le    uay     Competition 
being  what  It  Is.  the  airlines  win   ^ake  f^e 
move  to  supersonic-type   aircraft.   It  there- 
fore  becomes   In    the   Industry's   lnt«rest   to 
have  the  most  desirable  airplane  to  offer  the 
nubile  so  that  supersonic   operations,  when 
thev  come,  will  be.  economically  speakinp 
successful.  That  Is  why  the  U.S   airlines  ha-,c 
participated  In  setting  the  speciflcationf  lor 
the  American  SST  and  many  have  given  ac- 
tive support  to  the  program  and  have  m^ult 
financial  contributions  to  It  which  are  at  r:Fk 
A  second  source  of  some  misgivlnehas  befu 
a  concern  oyer  the  economics  of  88T  opera- 
tions   For  a  time  we  were   proceeding   tn    ft 
certain  amount  of  faith,  hope,  and  prayer  r.= 
to  the  economics.  "We  knew  that  the  airplane 
would    be    attractive    competitively    because 
of  Its  speed,  and  we  were  encouraged  that  n 
was   getting  close   to   the   operating   cost   ol 
the   707'8   InA  DC-^'b.   If   not   the   747.   We 
knew  we  had  a  way  to  go.  but  In  a  prototvpc 
program   one   expects   a   certain    amount   oj 
Improvement  along  the  line. 

We  then  began  to  take  a  more  searchin!? 
look  at  the  operating  cost  question.  Boeing 
and  General  Electric  have  quite  a  lot  at 
stake  too.  in  the  answer  to  that  question, 
namely  about  285  million  dollars  in  the 
prototype  program  alone. 

During  the  past  year  an  all-out  study  o. 
simulated  operation  on  SST  routes  in  tne 
1980's  was  carried  out.  The  study  got  into  a 
highly  sophisticated  breakdown  of  operating 
costs  and  the  effect  of  the  escalation  of  these 
costs  with  time.  The  findings  of  these  studies 
were  quite  Illuminating  and  highly  encourap- 
ine  In  fact.  It  has  been  the  best  thing  tha. 
h^'  happened  for  the  SST  ouUook  In  a  lonp 
time,  w^th  the  exception  of  President  Nixon  f 
decision  to  ask  Congress  for  the  funds  W 
build  2  prototypes  and  perform  100  hours  of 
test. 

Reeretfullv.  these  economic  facts  are  no 
yet  well  known  to  the  public  or  to  the  Con- 
gress   We  are  telling  the  story:    I  hope  you 
will    help    Let   me   outiine   brleflv   what   t.ie 
studies  show  us. 

Originally,  the  comparison  between  the 
SST  and  the  subsonic  Jets  was  made  in  term- 
or direct  operating  cost  (D.O.C.)  only,  and  n 
terms  of  present-day  values  On  that  basis, 
mainly  because  of  higher  fuel  consumption, 
the  SST  barely  matched  the  707-320B  and 
fell  quite  a  way  l>ehlnd  the  Boeing  747. 

But  when  one  makes  the  comparison  on 
the  basis  of  total  operating  cost  rather  ihaii 
DOC  still  using  1969  values,  the  SST  beats 
the  707  Eubstantlaliy  and  ccwaes  much  nearer 
to  equaling  the  Impressivelv  low  747  costs 
This  Is  true  because  various  elements  o. 
ground  support  and  overhead  costs  gain  the 
Advantage  of  the  SST's  greater  productivity 
m  terms  of  seat-miles  flown  per  hour.  The 
2707-300  Is  two  thirds  as  big  as  the  74*  and 
It  flies  three  times  as  fast,  so  It  will  do  twice 
as  much  work  as  the  747  (and  4's  times  the 
707  or  DC-8)  In  the  same  time  period 
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Projecting  a  little,  we  And  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  SSTs  greater  productivity  In- 
creases each  year  as  labor  costs  go  up.  A 
faster  airplane  Is  less  labor  sensitive  than  a 
slower  airplane.  For  insUnce.  even  with  pre- 
mium pay  to  cre-v  members,  their  productiv- 
ity Is  greater  per  dollar  In  a  faster  airplane. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  faster  airplanes  use 
more  fuel  so  you  could  say  they  are  more  fuel 
sensitive  But  the  pattern  of  inflation  has 
been  that  kerosene  (basically  a  raw  mate- 
riali  has  not  increased  in  price  as  rapidly  as 
labor 

In  the  study,  each  element  of  cost  was 
projected  separately  at  Its  average  rate  of 
increase  over  the  past  ten  years  Accordingly, 
the  crew  cost  was  escalated  at  seven  and  a 
half  per  cent  per  year,  which  Is  consistent 
with  Its  average  over  the  past  ten  years,  and 
other  labor  at  four  and  a  half  per  cent  per 
yeaj-  Fuel  was  escalated  at  one  half  per  cent 
per  year,  consistent  with  the  historical  in- 
create  in  new  materials  costs  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  In  the  past  ten  years  the  cost  of 
anation  fuel  has  decreased. 

We  found  that  by  1978,  which  Is  the  In- 
troduction date  for  the  American  SST.  its 
total  operating  cost  comes  within  one-tenth 
of  a  cent  per  seat-mile  of  matching  the  440- 
seat  economy  version  of  the  747.  By  t;he 
eighties,  when  laj-ger  numbers  of  SSTs 
would  be'ln  service,  their  total  operating  cost 
ia'proj^cled  to  be  approximately  equal  to  the 
747's.  From  the  later  1980s  on.  the  Boeing 
2707-300  shows  up  as  more  economical  to 
operate  than  the  747.  Once  again,  as  we  have 
seen  before  in  the  history  of  transportation, 
an  advance  in  productivity  fits  into  the  pat- 
tern of  growth  at  the  time  It  Is  needed. 

Furthermore.  di«rlng  the  first  few  years  of 
service  the  SST's  should  experience  very  fa- 
vorable load  factors  due  to  high  demand 
and  short  supply,  as  was  the  case  when  the 
Jet  transport  was  first  introduced.  When  one 
gives  weight  to  this  Increased  profitability  in 
the  early  years,  the  SST  turns  out  to  be  eco- 
nomically competitive  with  the  747  through 
all  the  years  of  Ita  operation  Tlie  study  was 
based  on  the  same  fares  as  apply  to  subsonic 
equipment  and  without  any  surcharge. 

Another  concern  that  is  being  voiced  re- 
lates to  the  noise  of  the  2707  300.  apart  from 
sonic  boom,  let's  look  at  that  There  are  three 
types  of  noise  to  be  considered— community 
noise  under  the  flight  path  on  climb-out, 
community  noise  on  approach,  and  sideline 
noise  at  the  airport  itself  during  ground  run 
and  takeoff.  Taking  these  one  at  a  time,  we 
have  so  much  power  In  this  airplane,  to  en- 
able It  to  accelerate  through  the  transonic 
regime,  that  it  takes  otT  in  a  short  iBOOO  ft  i 
distance  (10.300  f«.  field  length  i  and  climbs 
out  like  a  'homesick  angel   ' 

The  airplane  wUl  be  about  twice  the  usual 
altitude  at  the  classic  three  and  a  half  mile 
clibtance  from  brake  release  point  (1.800  ft. 
and  climbing  I.  Likewise,  we  expect  the  SST 
to  be  quieter  than  todays  Jet.s  on  approach. 
This  IS  accomplished  primarily  by  means  of 
a  choke  on  the  supersonic  air  inlets  that 
keeps  much  ot  the  sound  from  coming  out 
the  front. 

We  do  have  a  problem  on  sideline  noise, 
but  we  have  a  development  program  going  on 
between  Boeing  and  General  Electric  to  im- 
prove this.  One  means  of  ati.ickmg  that  part 
o(  the  noi.se  problem  has  been  identified 
which  involves  breaking  up  the  low  fre- 
queu' y  sounds  into  higher  frequencies  which 
do  not  carry  ivs  tar.  We  iiiKler-,tand  the  prota- 
l->m.  we  are  working  .it  it.  and  we  expect,  by 
the  time  the  production  airplane  rolls  out. 
th.it  this  problem  will  have  yielded  to  the 
intensive  and  extensive  development  ellorts 
bfiiis  W'aged  on  aircraft  noise 

.\s  you  may  kiuow.  we  Issued  the  FAA's 
new  noLse  regulation  last  Wednesday.  This 
rule  establishes  noise  standards  and  maxi- 
mum noise  levels  Cor  all  new  subsonic  trans- 
port aircraft,  including  some  now  under  de- 
velopment. 

This  Is  by  no  means  our  final  word  on  the 


subject  of  noise;  actually.  It  Is  Just  our  f\rst 
We're  looking  at  the  practicality  of  retrofit 
standards  for  aircraft  now  In  use.  And  we 
will  have  a  rule  relating  to  supersonic  trans- 
ports—the foreign  as  well  as  our  own  I  had 
hoped  we  could  get  that  proposal  out  by  the 
end  of  this  year:  I  said  as  much  to  a  Con- 
gressional committee  early  last  month.  Al- 
though it  appears  that  early  or  perhaps  mld- 
1970  Is  a  more  realistic  target  date  for  a 
formal  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making  now 
that  the  subsonic  rule  has  been  adopted.  I 
Intend  Immediately  to  solicit  comments  from 
Interested  persons  concerning  the  applica- 
bility of  these  requirements  to  the  SST. 

One  thing  I  am  sure  of — the  Federal  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  the  supersonlcs  will  be 
In  effect  well  l>efore  the  planes  are  In  com- 
mercial use. 

Another  concern  frequently  expressed  has 
to  do  with  the  congestion  situation  on  the 
alrwavs  and  at  our  major  airports.  Why.  we 
are  asked,  should  we  add  to  that  problem? 
Or  shouldn't  the  SST  money  and  effort  be 
applied  to  that  problem? 

Actually,  supersonic-type  aircraft  will  help 
relieve  airways  and  airport  congestion  prob- 
lems rather  than  add  to  them.  On  the  alr- 
wavs thev  will  utilize  an  entirely  new  level 
of  airspace,  operating  at  55,000  feet  i  ours 
usually  above  60.000)  and  above.  In  the 
terminal  area  it  will  help  relieve  congestion 
m  a  relative  sense  because  its  shorter  en 
route  trip  times  will  permit  completely  dif- 
ferent departure  and  arrival  schedules.  For 
example,  departures  to  Europe  out  of  Ken- 
nedy now  peak  In  the  evening  betwen  6:00 
and"  8:00  p.m.  The  SST  can  leave  anytime 
from  early  in  the  morning  to  1:00  p.m.  and 
arrive  the  same  day  on  the  continent.  West- 
bound one  simply  cancels  out  that  time 
change  The  SST  leaves  any  time  of  the 
day  one  wants,  getting  to  its  destination  at 
the  same  hour  sun  time;  this  simple  fact 
affords  all  kinds  of  schedule  flexibility. 

Additionally,  the  SST  will  be  equipped  with 
Inertlal  navigation,  on-board  computers,  and 
automatic  flight  management  equipment  to 
fit  the  ground  electronics  going  into  the  na- 
tional air  traffic  control  system.  It  will  be  an 
"anytime"  operation,   without  question. 

piease  bear  in  mind.  too.  that  the  Improve- 
ments in  the  Nations  airports  and  airways, 
which  enactmeiit  of  the  Aviation  Facilities 
Expansion  Bill  now  before  the  Congress  will 
make  possible,  will  show  up  in  the  system 
well  before  the  SST  Is  introduced  to  the  pub- 
lic The  automation  of  our  terminal  and  en 
route  air  traffic  control  capabilities,  the  addi- 
tion of  more  personnel,  and  the  growth  of 
airports  are  developments  now  programmed 
or  under  way  which  will  add  substantially  to 
the  Nations  capacity  for  delay-free,  conges- 
tion-free air  transportation 

Let  me  talk  a  little  bit  now  about  the  air- 
plane Itself. 

We're  gaining  a  very  confident  feeling 
about  the  SST  design:  it  is  solid  technically. 
It  Is  viable  economically,  and  It  is  appropriate 
to  the  growth  requirements  of  air  transporta- 
tion When  we  look  at  the  forecast  of  revenue 
seai-mlles.  with  a  sixfold  increase  from  1368 
to  1990,  we  are  looking  at  a  world  different 
from  that  of  today  We  must  prepare  now  to 
meet  those  conditions  Even  by  the  lime  of 
the  .SSTs  introduction,  in  1978,  the  potential 
supersonic  portion  of  the  world's  air  routes 
will  involve  as  much  traffic  as  the  totc.l  of 
world  air  traffic  today 

We  now  have  a  design  that  has  shaken 
down  to  a  good,  alrline-type  airplane  It  has  a 
near  balance  of  performance,  tlying  qualities 
and  operational  features.  The  Delta  wing  has 
a  wide  span  and  a  lower  sweepback  angle 
than  either  the  Concorde  or  the  TU  144  and 
we  use  a  conventional  horizontal  tail  These 
elements  plus  the  incorporation  of  simple 
high-lift  devices  on  the  leading  and  trailing 
edges  of  the  wing  provide  normal  landing 
and  lakeoif  characteristics  Importantly,  they 
permit  subsonic  flight  for  approaches  to  in- 
land   terminals    (Chicago.    Las   Vegas.   Cleve- 


land. Dallas.  Atlanta,  St  Louis)  with  accept- 
able flight  economy. 

The  deelgn  stems  from  a  long  process  of 
exploration  of  alternatives,  thousands  ol 
wind  tunnel  hours  and  endless  testing  ol 
structures  and  components  The  engineering 
time  spent  on  the  project  Is  already  many 
times  that  which  went  Into  the  original  707 
prototype  We  are  now  ready  to  t>egln  cutting 
metal. 

A  word  about  schedules  and  timing;  our 
analysis  indicates  that  the  2707-300  will  be 
substantially  superior  to  the  non-USA. 
SST's  in  range  and  payload,  passenger  com- 
fort, safety,  community  noise  and  operating 
economics  But  we  obviously  cannot  take 
lightly  the  fact  that  other  countries  have 
prototypes  flying.  If  the  Government-sup- 
ported British-French  combination  were  to 
offer  a  second  model  within  a  few  years,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  flight  experience  they 
will  have  obtained,  and  the  American  SST 
program  were  not  well  under  way,  the  Euro- 
peans could  take  away  the  lead  which  Amer- 
ican indt»try  has  held  for  so  long  in  world 
air  transport  production.  In  a  nutshell  this 
was  the  situation  that  Secretary  Volpe  and 
President  Nixon  correctly  assessed  and  which 
the  Congress  is  now  considering  with  all  its 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments  problem, 
employment,  and  the  beneficial  growth  of  our 
national  economy. 

The  SST  will  not  be  a  small  or  Inconse- 
quential program.  Direct  employment  of 
50.000  people  is  Involved  at  the  production 
stage,  including  the  prime  contractors  and 
subcontractors.  The  work  will  reach  Into 
communities  across  the  country. 

The  potential  balance  of  trade  effect,  in 
terms  of  the  difference  between  export  of 
US.  SST's  to  foreign  countries  and  the  ad- 
ditional purchase  of  forelgn-bullt  SST's  that 
would  be  required  If  the  American  product 
were  not  available.  Is  16  billion  dollars. 

An  adverse  balance  of  payments  Is  in  some 
ways  like  the  bubonic  plague.  The  man  in 
the  street  really  doesn't  know  what  It  Is.  but 
he  knows  that  its  bad  news.  And  Indeed  his 
Intuition  is  substantiated  by  the  facts. 

The  BOP  affects  the  average  U.S  citizen 
very  directly  in  three  vital  areas:  Interest 
rates,  employment,  and  prices.  A  deficit  In 
the  BOP  means  the  U.S.  Government  must 
keep  interest  rates  high  In  order  to  keep  U.S. 
and  foreign  capital  invested  In  the  US.  and 
prevent  further  gold  outflows  For  the  con- 
sumer this  Is  reflected  in  high  interest 
charges  for  mortgages  and  consumer  loans. 
Not  only  are  rates  high  but  credit  is  tight. 
High  interest  rates  for  business  can  also 
means  lower  levels  of  domestic  (business) 
Investment,  which  translates  into  less  em- 
ploijmcnt  for  the  worker  and  a  profits  squeeze 
for  the  business  firm.  The  cost  of  money  is 
one  component  of  prices  for  most  items  in 
our  economy,  and  as  the  cost  of  money  in- 
creases significantly,  price  ri.^e  on  many 
commodities.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
aspects  to  the  balance  of  payments  subject 
but  high  interest  rates,  low  employment  and 
higher  prices  suffice  to  underscore  the  Im- 
portance of  the  aircraft  export  account  to 
the  US  A. 

The  potential  direct  return  to  the  LT.S. 
Treasury  from  contract  royalties  on  produc- 
tion airplanes  when  500  are  sold  in  accord- 
ance With  present  estimates,  is  one  billion 
dolUirs  7norc  than  the  Government's  proto- 
type investment  i  Incidentially.  tha"  500- 
plane  sales  estimate  Is  with  sonic  boom  re- 
.stnction  to  overwater  and  non-populated 
land  in  force  ) 

The  corporate  and  industrial  Income  taxes 
to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  those  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  production  program 
would  be  approximately  three  billion  dollars, 
and  nearly  twice  that  if  the  income  taxes 
from  secondary  employment  In  services  and 
trades  and  the  like  are  considered,  through 
what  is  known  as  the  multiplier  effect 

The  Congress  lo  beiiir  apprised  of  these 
facts   But  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  skep- 
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tlclsm  at  large,  due  mostly  to  "lUconcep- 
tions  about  the  program  Members  of  Con- 
cress  need  to  Itnow  how  this  country  feels 
about  the  SST-l-.ow  and  why  it  fits  into  the 
requirements  of  air  transportations  growth 
and  progress- why  it  Is  Important  to  this 
Nation  to  have  this  work  go  forward  and  not 
f,.Tfcit  the  SST  market  to  Europe  and  or 
the  Soviet  Union 

I  submit  that  our  future  Is  more  and  more 
dependent    upon    Governmental    and    pub Ic 
understanding  and  action    I   am.   to  an   in- 
creasing   degree,    getting    outside    n^^f" 
7evervone  there  .supports  iti    to  enlist   help 
n   solving   the   various   problems   that    con- 
'mute     constraints     to     aviation     progress. 
When  a  columnist  ^ays  it  makes  no  .sense  to 
n-avel    at    t'nree    times    the    speed    ol    sound 
onlv  to  spend  three  hours  getting  home  from 
the'  airport,    he    Is   accenting,    not    that    we 
should  hold  back  air  progress,  but  ^'"P';";';- 
,ng  the  need  to  make  more  progress  faster  in 
tne  rest  of  the  system. 

Thank  God  we  yet  have  time  to  do  this  In 
the  years  before  the  SST  enters  service.  \Ve 
must  clear  the  passage  from  airport  to  city 
and  from  citv  to  suburb  It  will  Involve  rapid 
transit:  there  will  be  STOL  service,  or  a  com- 
bination of  these:  the  disposition  and  utiliza- 
llon  of  land  around  the  airport  are  also  part 
of  the  problem.  Compatible  land  use  must 
have  a  greater  appreciation  and  a  larger  ac- 

*^^Tlhe"  MUibllshment  of  a  cabinet  level  De- 
partment of  Transportation  signaled  the  nec- 
essity of  approaching  the  problems  of  Int*- 
gfated  transportation  at  the  local  level  as 
well  as  nationallv.  There  is  great  need  for 
involvement,  on  the  part  of  more  of  us.  m 
the  planning  and  the  civic  and  ^^e  po  t.cal 
process  affecting  these  matters.  This  is  go- 
ing on;  I  am  urging  more  of  It. 

At  this  particular  time,  a  great  need  is  for 
a  be'ter  understanding  of  the  place  of  the 
2707-300  I  hope  vou  will  agree  that  it  Is  in 
the  national  interest  to  take  a  prompt  and 
active  part  In  bringing  about  this  better  un- 
derstanding. The  SST  makes  economic  sense, 
for  our  countrVs  commerce.  Looking  ahead, 
the  productivity  of  the  2707-300  may  become 
the  principal  means  of  countering  rising  costs 
and  providing  the  new  dimension  that  will  be 
necessary  for  continued  air  transport  growth 
and  profitability.  The  starting  point  is  the 
building  of  the  prototype  airplanes.  Noiv  ti 
the  time! 
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from    additional    crimes    committed    on 
pretrial  release. 

The  Attorney  General  has  forwarded 
to  the  Congress  legislation  designed  to 
denv  pretrial  release  to  dangerous  de- 
fendants and  provide  them  with  expe- 
dited trials.  The  proposed  legislation  has 
been  carefully  drawn  to  accord  requisite 
procedural  safeguards  to  defendants  but 
at  the  saine  time  to  protect  society  by 
detaining  certain  limited  categories  of 
arrested  defendants  against  whom  there 
is  strong  evidence  of  guilt  of  a  danger- 
ous crime.  It  also  provides  foi^  pretrial 
detention  of  narcotics  addicts  chagcd 
with  dangerous  crimes. 

It  is  difficult  these  days  for  the  police 
10  apprehend  those  who  commit  danger- 
ous or  violent  crimes.  The  arrest  rate 
for  such  reported  crimes  is  under  ^0 
percent.  Once  the  police  have  made  an 
arrest,  however,  and  have  gathered 
strong  evidence  of  guilt,  society  cannot 
afford  to  permit  the  release  of  those  de- 
fendants a  judge  finds  dangerous.  We 
must  enact  the  proposed  legislation  to 
permit  the  pretrial  detention  of  such 
dangerous  defendants  now. 

LOAN  RATE  FOR  SOYBEANS 


CRIME  AND  BAIL  THROUGHOUT 

THE  FEDERAL  SYSTEM 
( Mr  BURTON  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  RECORD.) 

Mr    BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the    newspaper    headlines    and    recent 
crime  statistics  lequire  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  problein  of 
crime  and  bail  throughout  the  federal 
system,  but  especially  in  the  Nations 
Capital.  Existing  legislation  requires  the 
release  of  virtually  all  defendants  prior 
to  trial   no  matter  how  dangerous  they 
may  be  to  society.  Since  the  enactment 
of  legislation  requiring  such  release  in 
June  1966,  the  number  of  reported  rob- 
beries  in   Washington   has    more   than 
tripled    the  number  of  rapes  and  bur- 
claries  more  than  doubled.  In  September 
alone,  a  record  821  armed  robberies  were 
reported.  ^  , 

It  IS  the  judgment  of  recent  grand 
juries,  many  trial  judges,  and  experi- 
enced law  enforcement  officials  that 
crime  on  bail  is  a  significant  factor  in 
this  frightful  increase  in  crime  m  this 

city.  ^        .  . 

Steps  must  be  taken  to  protect  society 


(Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  '  ,  ,  ^ 
Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
spring  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced a  reduction  of  S0.25  per  bushel 
in  the  loan  rate  for  soybeans.  A  plea  was 
being  made  bv  the  processors,  and  the 
Department,  under  new  management, 
agreed  that  processors  needed  to  buy 
sovbeans  cheaper  in  order  to  move  the 
crop  into  use.  The  administration  also 
sold  thousands  of  bushels  of  Govern- 
ment-held soybeans.  Several  months 
have  now  passed  and  it  is  time  to  look 
at  the  results. 

The  USDA  Weekly  Grain  Market 
Review  shows  that  the  average  price  be- 
ing received  by  farmers  for  soybeans  for 
the  month  of  October  was  $0.07  a  bushel 
lower  than  a  year  earlier  even  though  the 
value  of  the  oil  and  meal  crushed  from 
that  bushel  of  soybeans  by  the  proces- 
sors was  S0.27  liigher.  Perhaps  some 
strength  in  the  oil  and  meal  market  re- 
sulted from  a  shorter  crop  of  sunflower 
seeds  in  Eastern  Europe.  Whatever  the 
cause  happened  to  be.  the  return  to  the 
processors  for  a  bushel  of  soybeans  was 
SO  27  higher.  With  the  value  of  the  oil 
and  meal  $0.27  higher  and  the  cost  ot 
the  sovbean  $0.07  less,  the  cash  crushed 
margin  for  processors  reached  the  fan- 
tastic and  unusual  figure  of  $0^1  per 
bushel,  or  about  25  percent  P^fit  and 
about  four  times  greater  than  the  SO. 14 
in  October  of  1967  and  more  than  twice 
the  $0.27  in  October  of  1968. 

The  farmer  has  taken  his  cut  in  in- 
come all  right  but  instead  of  promoting 
lower  product  prices  which,  in  turn,  some 
might  argue,  would  increase  market,  the 
lower  prices  for  the  farmer  went  into 
the  processors'  pockets  along  with  the  in- 
crease in  market  price  of  the  processed 
product.  This  illustrates  the  great  im- 
portance the  loan  rate  can  have  on  mar- 
ket prices  and  the  fact  that  m  the  bill  on 
bushel  market  of  today  in  the  United 
States,  selling  prices  of  soybean  products 


are   not   always   directly   related   to   the 
market  price  for  raw  soybeans^ 

When  soybeans  reach  too  high  a  mar- 
ket level  processors  are  unable  to  sell  at 
a  profit  and  will  stop  crushing.  This  gives 
fish   products,  sunflower   and  other   oil 
seeds  an  opportunity  to  grab  part  of  the 
sovbean   market.   This   happened   "H   or 
4  Vears   ago  and   in  the  long   run  was 
harmful  to   soybean   producers    On   tne 
other  hand,  when  oil  seed  products  reach 
a  certain  low  level  in  price,  lowering  the 
price  of  the  raw  soybeans  does  not  seem 
10  produce  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
prices  of  oil  seed  products  or  increase 
market  but  instead  merely  goes  to  the 
lirocessors. 

The  oniv  wav  tiie  producer  can  be  pro- 
tected in  "these  lower  levels  is  through 
a  carefullv  calculated  operation  of  the 
loan  rate  or  a  reserve  so  that  enough  sta- 
biUtv  can  be  produced  in  the  supply 
channels  to  feed  this  supply  to  the  proc- 
essors at  the  rate  which  will  produce 
V  alue  received  to  farmers. 

One  might  argue  whether  the  Depart- 
ment should  have  been  able  to  predict 
this  .situation  but  there  surely  can  be  no 
argument  that  reducing  the  loan  rate 
earlv  in  the  vear  which  also  reduced  the 
resale  rate  from  Government  bins,  and 
that  the  sale  of  Government-held  stocks 
during  the  year  have  combined  to  move 
the  equivalent  of  about  $0.25  to  $0.35  per 
bu.shel  from  the  farmers'  income  mu) 
the  pockets  of  the  processors  m  1969. 
on  a  national  basis,  this  could  mean  a 
reduction  of  about  $300  million  m  net 
farm  income. 

I  strongly  urge  everybody  concerned 
or  interested  to  look  both  at  the  statis- 
tics available  for  the  marketing  year 
when  soybeans  were  in  the  $3  to  $4 
range  as  well  as  what  happened  under 
the  low  prices  this  year  and  with  the  view 
of  avoiding  both  extremes.  The  farmer 
loses  on  both  ends  of  this  spectrum. 
When  the  soybeans  are  as  high  as  they 
were  3  or  4  vears  ago.  he  loses  market 
and  when  they  are  pushed  as  low-  as 
they  are  this  year,  he  loses  immediate 
income  without  gaining  enough  on  the 

market.  ,.. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  more  ca- 
dence is  needed  to  support  my  bill  pro- 
viding a  reserve  for  soybeans  which  I 
have  been  promoting  for  about  6  years^ 
Establishing  such  a  resen-e  and  feeding 
it  into  the  market  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
the  market  when  there  is  a  shori^age  and 
also  building  up  the  reserve  w-hen  neces- 
sarv  to  avoid  what  happened  this  year 
would  surely  be  good  for  the  whole  soy- 
bean industr>'. 


SEVENTH       MISSOURI       CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT  OPINION  POLL 

(Mr  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  lo  include  ex- 
traneous matter.' 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  August  I 
placed  in  the  mail  the  annual  Question- 
naire to  the  people  of  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Missoun. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  more  than 
19  000  replies  were  received,  along  witn 
many  hundreds  of  letters  containing 
additional  comments. 

The  results  have  now  been  tabulated 
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and  are  being  mailed  to  all  the  news 
media,  as  well  as  any  individual  desiring 
a  copy. 

To  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  the  re- 
sponse is  an  understatement.  This  kind 
of  communicdtJon  between  constituent 
and  Representative  is  the  essence  of  good 
representation,  which  is  the  backbone  of 
this  great  Republic. 

The  results  follow : 

MISSOURI  7TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OPINION  POLL 

[Answers    to    all    queltions    have    been    broken    down    into 

percentages) 


MISSOURI  7TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OPINION  POLL 

[Answers   to   ill   question*   have   bten    broken   d»wii    into 

perc*nU|«s] 

BREAKDOWN  BY  AGE  GROUP 


WHAT  IS  yOUR  PARTY  PREFERENCE? 


Republican     

Democrat       I - 

Independent |. 

No  answer  .. 

PARTY  PREFERENCE  BY  AGE  GROUP 
18  to  24: 

Republican      .. 

Democrat.      .. 

Independent  .. 

No  answer.     . . 
25  to  44 

Republican    .   . 

Democrat 

Independent  .. 

Noanswer_       , 
45  to  64 : 

Republican 

Deimcrat 

Indtpaadent  .. 

No  answer. 
65  plus: 

Republican 

Democrat 

Independent.. 

No  answer 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  SEX? 


Male 
Female  ' 
No  answer 


PARTY  PREFERENCE  BY  SEX 


Male- 
Republican  .. 
Democrat 
Independent. 
No  answer. 

Female 

Republican    . 
Democrat 
Independent. 
No  answer 


18  to  24 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  AGE? 


56 
19 
19 
6 


50 

14 

29 

7 

51 
22 
23 

4 

55 
19 

21 
b 

65 
18 
13 
4 


62 
21 

10 


56 

20 

20 

4 

60 
19 

17 
5 


25to44    ..    V \l 

45  to  64 L iZ 

65plus  I   ^? 

No  answer  ■  - 

I  The  low  percentage  ol  female  participants  is  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  only  I  bailoU  was  sent  to  each  household^  ^*"'?  .J" 
most  ol  the  returns  were  filled  in  by  the  male  members  of  the 
family  However  in  some  instances  ballots  were  returned  with 
2  sets  of  answer  where  both  husband  and  wife  had  participated. 

1.  Should  the  Federal  Government  develop  laws  to  help  pre- 
vent strikes  by  public  enaployees? 


Total 


Repub-     Demo- 
llc^n        crat 


Yes,  62 
No.  28 .  - 
Undecided.  8. 
No  answrr,  2.. 


Inde- 
pend- 
ent 


Men     Women 


49 
43 

5 
3 


47 
42 


63 

30 

5 

2 


58 

25 

14 

4 


BREAKDOWN  BY  AGE  GROUP 


181 

»2^ 

25  to  44 

45  10  64 

55  p 

Yes 

64 

4« 

59 

No  .          

29 

43 

29 

Undecided 

7 

7 

10 
2 

No  answer 

-- 

U 

4 

2.  Do  you  favor  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18? 


Total 


Inde- 
R«pi4b-    Demo-      pend- 
iKtn         crat  ent 


Yes.  39..  ... 
No.  56..  .. 
Undecided,  4. 
No  answer,  1. 


38 
62 

0 
0 


51 
46 

1 
1 


MISSOURI  7TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OPINION  POLL 

[Answen   to   ill   quastlont   have    baM   broken   down    into 
p«fcanta(at] 

BREAKDOWN  BY  AGE  GROUP 


18  to  24 

2510  44 

45  to  64 

65  plus 

18  to  24 

25  to  44 

45  to  64 

65  plus 

Yes 

No               

Undecided 

No  answer    .. 

50 

50 

0 

0 

44 

55 

2 
0 

38 

57 
4 
1 

37 
55 

6 
2 

Yes 

No 

Undecided. 
No  answer 

7 

57 
29 

7 

14 

62 

22 
2 

15 
57 

25 

3 

10 

54 

32 
4 

3    Do  you  favor  actions  of  the  administration  to  try  and  balance 
the  budget  and  pay  on  the  national  debt? 


7.  Should  the  Federal  Government  guarantee  an  annual  in- 
come to  heads  ol  families,  whether  or  not  they  are  working? 


ToUl 


Inde- 

Repub-     Oen»-      pend- 

iKan        crat         ent 


Men     Women 


Ye*.  88       ... 
No.  6      . 
Undecided,  6 
No  answer.  0 


97 

83 

81 

91 

81 

3 

9 

9 

6 

6 

4 

6 

7 

3 

lU 

1 

1 

3 

0 

3 

BREAKDOWN  BY  AGE  GROUP 


18  to  24      25  to  44      45  to  54        65  plus 


Yes     . 
No  . 

Undecided. 
No  answer. 


93  79 

0  13 

7  9 

0  0 


97 
0 
2 
I 


4    Do  you  favor  a  lottery  system  lor  the  drafting  of  military 
personnel? 


ToUl 


Inde- 
Repub-     Demo-      pend- 

lican         crat  ent        Men     Women 


Yes.  38 
No.  36 

Undecided,  22. 
No  answer,  4.. 


37  39  41            40             34 

34  43  36            37              35 

26  16  22            21              26 

4  3  115 


BREAKDOWN  BY  AGE  GROUP 


18  to  24      25  to  44      45  to  64         65  plus 


Yes 

No  . 

Undecided. 
No  answer. 


36 

43 

21 

0 


33 
44 
21 

2 


28 
23 

5 


36 

36 

24 

4 


5   Should  the  electoral  college  be  abolished  and  the  President 
elected  by  a  direct  vote  ol  the  people? 


Total 


Yes.  88 

No,  9 

Undecided.  3 
No  answer,  0. 


Inde- 

Repub-  Demo-  pend- 

lican  crat  ent  Men     Women 

87  86  93  85  91 

9  9  5  U  4 

4  3  14  3 

U  2  1  0  2 


BREAKDOWN   BY  AGE  GROUP 


18  to  24      25  to  44      45  to  64        65  plus 


Ye?..       ... 
No 

Undecided. 
No  ans«ei 


86 

14 

U 

0 


88 

9 
3 
0 


87 
9 
4 
0 


87 
9 
3 
1 


5    Do  you  leel  the  Pans  i.eace  lalks  to  be  the  best  means  0 
ending  the  Vietnam  v«ar? 


Men  Women 

41  35 

56  56 

3  6 

0  3 


Total 


Yes,  14 
No.  :* 

Undecided,  2? 
fila  answer,  4.. 


Total 


Inde- 

Repub-     Demo-      pend- 

lican         crat         ant 


Men     Women 


Yes,  10  

No,  82    

Undecided,  7. 
No  answer,  1 


7  18  U             10 

86  70  81            84 

5  9  7              4 

2  3  12 


13 

74 
11 
2 


BREAKDOWN  BY  AGE  GROUP 


18  to  24      25  to  44      45  to  64         65  plus 


Yes 

No   . 

U  ndectded . 

No  answer. 


0 
86 
14 

0 


11 

82 

6 

1 


7 

88 
4 
1 


14 

73 

9 

4 


8.  Should  the  Post  Office  be  converted  into  a  Government- 
owned  corporation  and  be  operated  on  a  self-supporting  basis? 


Total 


Inde- 

Repub-     Demo-      pend- 

lican         crat  ent 


Men      Women 


Yes.  65  

No.  18 

Undecided.  16 
No  answer,  1  . 


67 

14 
13 


58           64  67  58 

25            23  17  21 

15            11  14  19 

10  2  2 


BREAKDOWN   BY  AGE  GROUP 


18  to  24      25  to  44      45  to  64         65  plus 


Yes... 

No 

Undecided. 

No  answer. 


57 

21 

21 

1 


56 

25 
18 
0 


69 

16 
13 
2 


70 
12 
15 
3 


9   Should  part  of  the  revenue  collected  from  Federal  income 
taxes  be  relumed  to  the  Slates  to  use  as  they  see  fit? 


Total 


Inde- 

Repub-     Demo-      pend- 
tican         ciat  ent 


Men      Women 


Yes.  66 

No.  24 

Undecided,  9. 
No  answer,  1 . 


70 
22 


69  49 

26  32 

4  16 

3  3 


66 

26 


68 

13 
12 
2 


BREAKDOWN  BY  AGE  GROUP 


No 

inlor- 
18  to  24    25  to  44    43  to  64  65  plus    mation 


Yes    

No 

Undecided. 
No  answer. . 


79 

21 
0 
0 


64  64  69 

26  25  22 

9  10  8 

I  1  1 


68 

18 
9 
5 


10   Ho*  do  you  rate  the  kind  ol  )0b  President  Nixon  is 
doing' 


Inde- 
Repub-     Demo-      pend- 
lican         ciat  ent        Men     Women 


Tolal 


Inde- 

Repub-     Oetrto-      pend- 

lican        crat         ent 


Men     Women 


14  14  5  13  12 

b3  62  69  62  43 

3U  18  24  23  38 

3  5  2  2  5 


tucellenior  good. 

70 

29 

38 

59 

54 

Fail  26 

19 

35 

35 

26 

25 

4 

17 

0 

Poor.  7.. 

Undecided.  12  .   . 

1 

10 

17 
19 

11 
16 

7 
8 
0 

No  answer.  0 

0 

0 

0 
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fAMweri  to  all  question,  have  been  broken  Uown  into 
^  parcentagn] 

BREAKDOWN  BY  AGE  GROUP 


Excellent  or  good. 

Fair 

Poor  ...  - 

Undecided. 


24 

25  to  44 

45  to  64 

65  plus 

64 

56 

52 

63 

71 

26 

26 

22 

1 

9 

4 

6 

14 

9 

18 

9 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
12307  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DE\-ELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1970 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  biU  .H.R.  12307)  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Appro- 
priation Act,  1970: 

CONrERENCX  REPOKT    (H.  Rept.  No.   91-«49) 
The  committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing   votes    of    the   two    Houses   on   the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  tx3  the  bUKH^R^ 
12307)    'malting    appropriations    for    sundry 

ndependent  executive  bureaus,  boards  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies  offices^  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  ^«d,  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ««*"^«  .•'"°!„f,' 
1970  and  for  other  purposes,'  having  met, 
ITter  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spectlve  Houses  as  follows;  „„„„ri 

^That  the  senate  recede  J-m  'ts  amend^- 
ments  numbered   1.  3,   1&.   la,  ^•*-  ^°- 

^"^*at  th£  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 

26.  31.  32    35    36,  38,  42,  and   47,  and   agree 

'°lmendm'ent  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
♦!,  thP  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lowsInTeu  o  the  sum  proposed  by  satd 
Amendment  insert  ".282,600.000";  and  the 
senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  ^^J'l^^^j^^i'^^end- 
recede  from  its  disagreement  ^ ^^^f^^^^^ 
»  .v.=  tionatp  numbered  9,  ana  agrc; 
roThetame  wuh  a^  amendment,  as  follows; 
in  neu  o^tbe  sum  proposed  by  said  amend 
ment  insert  "$40,778,500";  and  the  Senate 
aeree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recJ^e  from  Its  disagreement  t^  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
To  the  same  with  an  amendment^  as  foUows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment ir.sert  •'$22,225,000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$307.000,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$3,006,000,000  ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend 
ment  insert  "$438,000,000";    and  the  Senate 
aeree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$4,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
aeree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$68,348,000";  and  the  Senate 
aeree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows. 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$49,200,000";  and  the  Senate 
aeree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senate  numbered  30.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendent,  as  follows, 
in  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment  insert   "$19,400,000";    and   the   Senate 

aeree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senate  numbered  33,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows; in  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$20,050,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same.  ^     „ 

Amendment  numbered  37;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senate  numbered  37,  and  agree 
to  the  same  vrtth  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •$6,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
aeree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senate  numbered  40,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ••$575,000,000"";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$6,750,000"';  and  the  Senate 
aeree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  43;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senate  numbered  43,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •$90,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
aeree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  44:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  44,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
in  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment  insert   •$85,000,000";    and  the   Senate 

aeree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ••$6,000,000-;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same.  ,_    „ 

Amendment  numbered  48:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  48,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■•$10,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 


agreement amendments  numbered  5,  14,  34, 

and  50. 

Joe  L.  Evins. 
Edward  P.  Boland. 
Oeoroe  E.  Shipley, 

ROBIST    N.    GlAIMO. 

John  O.  Maesh.  Jr., 
David  Pbyob. 
George  Mahon. 
CHARLES  R.   Jonas. 
Locis  C.  Wyman. 
Burt  L.  Talcott. 
Joseph   M.  McDade, 
Prank  T    Bow, 
Managera  on  the  Part  ot  the  House. 
John  O.  Pastore. 
Warren   G    Magnuson. 
Allen  J.  Ellender. 
Richard   B.  Russell. 
Spessard  L.  Holland. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Gordon  Allott, 
Margaret  Chase  SMrrH, 
Roman  L.  Hruska, 
Milton  R.  Young. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill, (H.R.   12307)    making  appro- 
priations  for   sundry   Independent   cxecuUve 
bureaus,   boards,  commissions,  corporations 
agencies,    offices,    and    the    Department    of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing  conference    report    as    to    each    of   such 
amendments,  namely: 

Title   1 

NATIONAL    aeronautics    AND    SPACE    COUNCIL 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $500,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $524,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 


OFFICE    OF    SCIENCE    AND    TECHNOLOGT 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $1,958.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $1,875,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Amendment  No.  3:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  excluding  funds  for  Sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $282,500.- 
000  for  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Programs  instead  of  $445,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $107,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  5;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  House  Conferees  will  offer 
a  motion  to  Include  $175,000,000  for  the  Ap- 
palachian Development  Highway  System,  the 
amount  authorized  for  appropriation  in  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  limits  obligations  to 
the  amount  appropriated  in  the  bill. 

DISASTER    RELIEF 

Amendment  No.  6;  Inserts  technical  lan- 
guage as  proposed  by  the  Senate  to  permit 
funds  to  be  used  pursuant  to  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1969  (P.  L.  91-79) . 

Amendment  No.  7;  Appropriates  $170.- 
000  000  for  disaster  relief  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $45,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

CIVIL    SERVICE    COMMISSION 

Amendment  No.  8;  Inserts  language  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  authorizing  use  of 
funds  for  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles. 

Amendment    No.    9;     Appropriates     $40,- 
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778.500  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$40,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$41,397,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

FEDERAL    COMMUNICATIONS    COMMISSION 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $22,- 
225.000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$21,600,000  aj  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$22,850,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
committee  of  conference  Is  agreed  that  the 
fee  structvire  for  the  Commission  should  be 
adjusted  to  fulljr  support  all  Us  activities  so 
the  taxpayers  will  not  be  required  to  bear 
any  part  of  the  load  la  view  of  the  profits 
regulated  by  this  agency. 

FEDERAL    l^WER    COMMLS.SION 

Amendment  NIo.  U:  Appropriates  $16,400.- 
000  for  salaries  und  expenses  ivs  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $16,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  Tlie  committee  of  conference 
has  agreed  to  an  increase  of  $400,000  over 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
urges  ih.it  emphasis  Ije  placed  on  natural  i»as 
pipeline  r,\te  regulation  with  the  increased 
funds  provided. 

GENERAL    .SSRVKES    ADMINI.STRATION 

Amendment  No.  12:  Approp;;lates  $307.- 
000,000  for  Operating  Expenses.  Pxiblic  Build- 
ings Service  instead  of  $301,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $309,119,000  ;ts  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Anwndment  No  13:  Appropriates  $61,600.- 
000  Cwp  repair  and  improvement  of  pviblic 
buildings  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $70,000,000  lis  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Reported  in  technl- 
.  cal  disagreement.  Tlie  House  conferees  will 
offer  a  motion  to  appropriate  $26,533,000  for 
construction  of  public  buildings  projects  in- 
stead of  $19,137,000  as  propi>sed  by  the  House 
and  $13,248,000   as  proposed   by   the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  to  authorize  $13,285.- 
000  for  the  Federal  office  building,  Chicago. 
Illinois. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  authorize  $7,396,000 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Academy.  Quantlco.  Virginia. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $1,250.- 
000  for  Expenses;.  United  States  court  facili- 
ties as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$750,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

NATIONAL    AERONAUTICS    AND    SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  Nb.  18:  Appropriates  $3,006,- 
000.000  for  research  and  development  Instead 
of  $3,000,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $3,019,927,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  committee  of  conference  Is  proud  of 
the  achlevementB  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  and  the  as- 
tronauts In  placing  the  United  States  first 
In  space.  The  committee  favors  a  balanced 
program  of  spac*  exploration  for  NASA,  but 
considerable  concern  has  been  expressed 
about  the  future  of  funding  for  manned 
lunar  programs  because  of  budget  constraints 
at  this  time  and  a  question  of  national  pri- 
orities. The  majority  of  the  conferees  therefor 
suggest  that  the  legislative  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Administration  make 
a  careful  review  of  our  policy  of  manned 
lunar  programs  for  the  future  and  decide 
and  determine  a  policy,  and  that  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  be  advised  of  the 
policy  determined  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $53,233,- 
000  for  construction  of  facilities  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  $58,200,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conmiittee  of  con- 
ference Is  agreed  that  the  new  aircraft  noise 
facility  at  Langley.  Virginia,  and  a  main- 
tenance facility  at  Cape  Kennedy,  Florida, 
may  be  initiated  within  the  total  funds 
provided. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $637,- 
400,000   for  research  and   program  manage- 


ment as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$643,750,000  aa  proposed  by  the  House. 

NATIONAL    SCIENCE    «3DNDATION 

Amendments  No.  31  and  22:  Authorize 
purchase  of  two  aircraft  and  maintenance 
and  operation  of  four  aircraft  as  proposed  by 
Senate  Instead  of  the  purchase  of  one  air- 
craft and  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
three  aircraft  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $438- 
000.000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$418,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$458,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $2,000- 
000  in  foreign  currencies  for  scientific  ac- 
tivities .IS  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$3.000  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

RENEGOTIATION    BOARD 

Amendment  No  25:  Appropriates  $4,000.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of 
$3,640,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$4,140,000  H.S  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

SEllRrrlES    AND    EXCHANGE    COMMISSION 

Amendment  No  26:  Appropriates  $20,416  - 
000  for  calarles  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $19,760,000  as  proposed 
Ijy  the  House. 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

.Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $68,348.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $67.- 
375.000  OS  profXDeed  by  the  House  and  $69,- 
321.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No  28:  Appropriates  $69,152.- 
000  for  construction  of  hospital  and  domicili- 
ary facilities  a.s  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead cf  $55,217,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE — CIVIL  DEFENSE 

.Amendment  No  29:  Appropriates  $49,200.- 
000  fur  operation  and  maintenance  Instead 
of  $47,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$50,700,000    as    proposed    by    the    Senate. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Authorizes  $19,400,000 
matching  grants  for  personnel  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  state  and  local  civil  de- 
fense organizations  Instead  of  $19,100,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $19,700,000  as 
prt)p^sed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  No.  31  and  32:  Strike  out  and 
insert  langtiage  relating  to  constructing  and 
equipping  Federal  regional  operating  cen- 
ters as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  $20,060,- 
000  for  research,  shelter  survey  and  marking 
instead  of  $16,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $21,800,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  House  conferees  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  authorize  transfer 
of  $1,800,000  of  this  appropriation  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  cx)nstructlon  of  Fed- 
eral regional  operating  centers. 

DEiARTMENT   OF    HEALTH.    EOt'CATION    AND    WEL- 
FARE— PtTBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE 

Amendment  No,  35:  Appropriates  $4,000,000 
for  emergency  health  activities  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $6,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

TTTLE    II 

DEPARTMENT    OP    HOUSING    AND    URBAK 

DEVELOPMENT 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $250,- 
000,000  for  urban  renewal  programs  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $100,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Provides  annual  con- 
tract authorization  for  $6,500,000  for  college 
housing  Instead  of  $5,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $7,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  reduction  below  the  Senate 
amount  is  not  intended  to  reduce  the  budget 
loan  program,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  di- 
rect loans  will  be  required  in  some  Instances 


where  private  financing  with  Interest  sub- 
sidles  cannot  be  obtained. 

Amendment  No  38:  Deletes  llmltatiin  re- 
lating to  payments  on  contracts  In  the  col- 
lege housing  program  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No  39:  Appropriates  $37.- 
000.000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  programs 
of  renewal  and  housing  assistance  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  instead  of  $37,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  .Senate 

Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates  $675.- 
OOO.tXlO  for  model  cllies  programs  instead  uf 
$500,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$600,000,000   a.s   proposed    by    the   Senate 

Amendment  No.  41:  Authorizes  the  trans- 
fer of  $6.7.'=iO,000  for  administrative  expenses 
relating  to  model  cities  programs  instead  of 
$6,500,(X)0  as  propo.sed  by  the  House  and 
$7,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  42:  Appropriates  $26,500- 
000  fc!r  homeowner.shlp  and  rental  housing 
as.sistance  j)ayments  as  pr.posed  by  the  Sen- 
ate instead  of  $46,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Ilnu.se 

.Amendment  No  43-  Provides  $90,000,000 
annual  contract  authorization  for  home- 
ownership  assistance  payments  under  Sec- 
tion 235  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  as 
amended.  Instead  of  $80,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $100,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Provides  $85,000,000 
annual  contract  authorization  for  rental 
housing  assistance  payments  authorized  by 
Section  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as 
amended.  Instead  of  $70,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $100,000,000  as  proposed  "^y 
the  Senate 

Amendment  No  45:  Provides  $50,000,000 
annual  contract  authorization  for  the  rent 
.supplement  program  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $100,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  $6,000.- 
000  for  fair  housing  and  equal  opportunity 
activities  Instead  ot  $5,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $7,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No  47:  Appropriates  $9,000,- 
OOO  for  general  administration  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $7,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  conferees  are  agreed 
that  this  amount  shall  be  used  for  providing 
a  level  of  employment  only  to  the  level  pro- 
vided In  the  budget  estimate. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Appropriates  $10,500.- 
000  for  regional  management  and  services  in- 
stead of  $9,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $11,905,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  appropriate  $250,000 
for  the  National  Homeownershlp  Foundation. 

Trrut  IV — Oenxral  Phovlsions 

Amendment  No.  50:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  House  conferees  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment. 

Joe  L   EvtNs, 

Edward  P.  Boi  and. 

George     E.     Shipley, 

Robert  N.  Oiaimo, 

John  O,  Marsh.  Jr., 

David  Prtor. 

George  Mahon. 

Charles   R    Jonas, 

Lotns  C.  Wtman, 

Burt  L.  Talcott. 

Joseph  M.  McDade. 

F*ANK  T    Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unan-mous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  the  week  of  November 
17,  1969,  on  account  of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at  the  request 
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of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Denney  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  knee  injury. 

Mr.  EsHLEMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  an  indefinite  period 
on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 18;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  on 
the  subject  of  the  reversion  of  Okinawa. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  60  minutes,  to- 
day; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pocinski,  for  1  hour,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mayne)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  RoBisoN,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Duncan,  for  30  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 18. 

Mr.  Duncan,  for  30  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 19. 

Mr.  Duncan,  for  30  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 20. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 19. 


Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Red  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Duncan  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Derwinski  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BoLLiNC. 

Mr.  Jacobs  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RoDiwo  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Obey  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Rees  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  two  Iristances. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Biagci  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eraser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  St.  Onge. 


On  November  17,  1969: 
H  R.  474.  An  act  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Government  Procurement 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  Hotise  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow. 
Tuesday.  November  18.  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Colmer  on  House  Resolution  675. 

Mr.  Nichols  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery  ) .  to  extend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately following  Mr.  Montgomery's. 

(The  following  members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mayne)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  LuKENs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 
Mr.   Davis  of   Wisconsin  in   two   in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Wybian  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Hogan  in  two  Instances. 

CXV 2165— Part  25 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2577.  An  act  to  provide  additional  mort- 
gage credit,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  474.  An  act  to  establiEh  a  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following  days 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles : 

On  November  13.  1969; 

H.J.  Res.  966.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year    1970,    and    for   other    purposes. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1335.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitUng  a  report  on  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  detailed  to  the 
Army  General  Staff,  as  of  September  30.  1969, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  3031 
( ci ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1336  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
drait  of  proposed  legislation  to  exempt  FHA 
and  VA  mortgagee  and  loans  from  the  In- 
terest and  usury  laws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1337.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Public  Service  Commission  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  the  56th  an- 
nual report  on  the  Commission  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  8  of  the  act  of  March  4.  1913;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

1338.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  management  improve- 
ment in  expediting  development  of  major 
weapon  systems  satisfactorv-  for  combat  use. 
Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1339.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  U.S.  financial  participation  m  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations,  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Department  of  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1340.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  na- 
tional estuarlne  pollution  study,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  5(g)  of  Public  Law 
89-753.  and  a  draft  of  proposed  legisLition  to 
amend  the  Federal  VS^ater  Pollution  Control 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional policy  and  comprehensive  national 
program  for  the  management,  beneficial  use. 
protection  and  development  of  the  land  r.nd 
water  resources  of  the  Nation's  estuarine  and 
coastal  zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1341.  A  letter  from  the  .Administrator  of 
General  Service;,  transmlttinp;  copies  o{  a 
buildlns  project  survey  report  for  Orl.indo. 
Fl.a  :  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

1342.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  copies  of  a 
prospectus  for  alterations  at  the  Custom 
House  and  Appraisers  Stores  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa  .  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

1343  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  report 
of  grants  approved  by  his  office  which  are 
financed  wholly  with  Federal  funds,  covering 
the  period  July  1  through  September  30.  1969, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1120b 
of  the  Social  Security  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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REPORTS  OP  CdMMnTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AllTD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  r\ile  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  neference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  foUowts: 
(Pursuant    to    the   prder    of    the    Hou.ie    on 

Not^ember  13.  1963  the  following  report  was 

filed  on  NoveTnber\l4.  1969) 

Mr.  PALXiON:  Corlmlttee  on  Public  Works. 
H  R,  14741.  A  bill  tio  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Cod^  to  revise  the  next  due 
date  for  the  cost  es/tlmate  for  the  Interstate 
System  to  amend  clfcapter  4  relating  to  high- 
way safety,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No  91-644)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

{Submitted  Nov  17,  1969] 

Mr  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H  R  5278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  24, 
1956,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  contract  with  the  Benbrook  Water  and 
Sewer  Authority  for  the  use  of  water  supply 
storage  In  the  Benbrook  Reservoir;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-645)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr._  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  _  Resolution  707.  A  resolution  pre- 
viewing as  for  ccffislderatlon  of  H.R,  14580, 
a  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy,  security, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
assisting  peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic development  within  a  framework  of 
democratic  economic,  social,  and  political  in- 
stltlons,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-646).   Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee;  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  708  Waiving 
points  of  order  against  H.R.  14794,  a  bill 
making  appropriations  f(]r  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  related  .igencles  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept  No.  91  647)  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  House  Joint  Resolution  757  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  appropriations  for  ex- 
penses of  the  Offloe  of  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  and  for  other  purposes,  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No  91-048)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  of 
Conference.  Conference  report  on  H  R.  12307 
(Rept.  No    91   649l     Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By   Mr    ANDREWS   of   North   Dakota: 

H  R.  14813.   A    bill     to    provide    additional 
penalties  for  the  use  of  tlrearms  In  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  violence;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    CEDERBERG: 

H  R.  14814.  A  bill  to  adjust  agricultural 
production,  to  provide  a  transitional  program 
for  farmers,  anid  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Commltee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  : 

H  R.  14815  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr  PARBSTEIN: 

H  R.  14816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  a  packaged 
perishable  food  to  bear  a  label  specifying  the 
date  after  which  it  is  not  to  be  sold  for 
consumption;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr  FISH: 
HR   14817.  A    bill    to    revise    the    Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr  HELSTOSKI : 
H  R.  14818.  A    bill    to    provide    Federal    fi- 
nancial assistance  to  help  cities  and  commu- 
nities of  the  United  States  develop  and  carry 
out  Intensive  local  programs  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H  R  14819  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
assistance  to  a  State  or  local  government  or 
agency  for  rehabilitation  or  renovation  of 
hou.sing  and  for  enforcement  of  local  or  State 
housing  codes  under  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, the  public  housing  program,  or  the 
model  cities  program,  or  any  other  program 
involving  the  provision  by  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments of  housing  or  related  facilities, 
slmll  be  made  available  only  on  condition 
that  the  recipient  submit  and  carry  out  an 
effective  plan  for  eliminating  the  causes  of 
lead-based  paint  poisoning;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H  R.  14820  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  help  cities  and  communi- 
ties of  the*United  States  develop  and  carry 
out  intensive  local  programs  to  detect  and 
treat  Incidjlnts  of  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing; to  tl*  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
HR     14821.   A   bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  bicycles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  .md  Mr.  Waldie)  : 
H  R.  14822.  A  bill  to  assist  in  reducing 
crime  by  requiring  .speedy  trials  in  cases  of 
persons  charged  with  violations  of  Federal 
criminal  laws,  to  strengthen  controls  over 
dangerous  defendants  released  prior  to  trial, 
to  provide  means  for  effective  supervision 
and  control  of  such  defendants,  and  lor  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cliu-y. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Waldie  )  : 
H  R.  14823.  A  bill  to  assist  In  combating 
crime  by  reducing  the  Incidence  of  recidi- 
vism, providing  improved  correctional  facili- 
ties, strengthening  administration  of  Fed- 
eral corrections,  strengthening  control  over 
probationers,  parolees,  and  persons  found 
not  guilty  by  reason  of  insAnity.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H  R.  14824.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penal- 
ties for  illegal  fishing  in  the  territorial 
waters  and  the  contiguous  fishery  zone  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr  PASSMAN: 
H  R.  14825  A  bil  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr    STEED: 
H.R.  14826.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   STEED    (for   himself.   Mr.   Ed- 
MONDSON.  and  Mr.  Campi  ; 
H  R.  14827.   A   bill  to   provide   for   the   dis- 
position of  funds  to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor 
of   the   Sac   and   Fox   Trit>e   of   Oklahoma   In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  numbered 
220.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Iixsular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  14828   A  bill  to  amend  section  2412(a) 
of  title  28.  United  Statee  Code,  to  make  the 
United  States  liable  for  court  costs  and  at- 
torney's fees  to  persons  who  prevail  over  the 
United  States  in  actions  arising  out  of  ad- 


ministrative actions  of  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON: 
H  R.  14829  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  Increases  in  benefits 
under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  program,  to  provide  health  Insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  disabled,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Comn\lttee  on  Wavs  and 
Means 

By  Mr    COUGHLIN    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Addabbo.   Mr.    Anderson    of    Illinois, 
Mr.     Byrne     of     Pennsylvania,     Mr. 
Carter.   Mr    Cederberc.   Mr.   Don   H. 
Clausen.    Mr     Conte.    Mr.    Davis   of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Denney.  Mr   Donohite. 
Mr.      Dt^NCAN.      Mr       Fisher,      Mr. 
Fi.owERS.  Mr    Frey.  Mr    Frieoel,  Mr. 
Ft-LTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr    Gray, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  LujAN.  Mr   Mann.  Mr   Miller  of 
Ohio.  Mr   Morse,  and  Mr   Myers  1  : 
H  R    14830.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred   In   providing  higher  edu- 
cation;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means 

By   Mr.   COUGHLIN    (for  himself.   Mr. 
"Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr    Pet- 
tis.   Mr.    Podell.   Mr.    Pollock.    Mr. 
ROBisoN.    Mr.    RrPFE.    Mr.    Sebei  ius. 
Mr.     Stanton.     Mr.     Stephens.     Mr. 
STOKES.   Mr.   Wagconker.  Mr.   Wam- 
PLER.  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Whitehvrst, 
Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Yatron  )  : 
H  R.  14831.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In   providing  higher  edu- 
cation;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr    ECKHARDT   (for  himself.  Mr. 

.'Vnderson    of    California.    Mr.    Clay. 

Mr    CoHELAN,  Mr.  Culver.  Mr.  Davis 

of    Georgia.    Mr.    Dices.    Mr.    Foley. 

Mrs.     Griffiths.     Mr.     Harrington. 

Mr.    Hathaway,    Mr.     Howard.    Mr. 

Jacobs.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 

Minish.   Mr.    MooRHEAD.    Mr    Nedzi. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Pollock.  Mr.  Pryor 

of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Tunney.  Mr.  Waldie, 

and  Mr.  Wolff  |  : 

H  R   14832.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Federal 

Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend  protection 

•against    fraudulent    or    deceptive    practices. 

condemned  by  that  act  to  consumers  through 

civil  actions,  and  to  provide  for  class  actions 

for    acts    in    defraud    of    consumers;    to    the 

Committee      on      Interstate      and      Foreign 

Commerce 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H  R  14833.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  term  of  certain  patents  of 
persons  who  served  In  the  military  forces  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H  R.  14834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  t-o  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    MATSUNAGA: 
H  R   14835.  A   bill   to   repeal    the   law   pro- 
hibiting abortions  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia;   to   the   Committee   on   the   District   of 
Columbia 

By    Mrs     SULLIVAN: 
H  R   14836.   A  bill  to  Increase  to  $20,000  the 
limit  of  Federal  Insurance  applicable  to  bank 
de[X)slts  and  .savings  and   loan  accounts;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    UDALL: 
H  R   14837.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian  Institution   to   acquire   lands  and   to 
design   a  radio-radar   astronomical   telescope 


^^ovember  17,  1969 

fnr  the  Smithsonian  Aatrophyslcal  O^'J*- 
tory^or  t^  ptirpose  of  furthering  sclenuflc 
Knowledge,   l^  for   o^^er   purpc«es     to  th. 

— BrMr°.\?SR"rr;rhirif.N^. 

^'doland,  Mr.  HALPCRN,  Mr.  HAKRINC- 
TON.   Mr.   Hathaway,   and  Mr.   KOY 

H  J  R<^*985.  Joint  resolution  to  f  ^ate  a 
IM^it  congressional  committee  to  review,  and 
j.ilnt  coiiKrc  national    priorities 

;nd'^our«;Suon;  to  the  Committee  on 

Rules. 

Bv  Mr.  KAZEN:  ,    .     „ 

H     tfon     Res    450.    Concurrent    resolution 

urging  the  adaption  of  policies  to  offset  the 

^ve^L    effect*    of    governmental    monetary 

^stri^loi^  upon  the  housing  industry;   to 

the  Comlmttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 

H  Res  709.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 

of    the   House   of    Representatives   that  the 

UnlSd  S^  maintain  its  sovereignty  and 
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jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  and  rule  XXn.  private 

bills  and  resoluUons  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  BLANTON; 
HR  14838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Flo 

Albert  Pol  y  Zapata  and  his  «1fe.  Ddo-'es  S^ 

Alvarez   dePol;    to   the    Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 

ByMr.  NEDZI:  ,     f    „f    vito 

HR  14839.  A    bill    lor    the    relief    of    Vito 
Serrai  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 


329.  BY  the  speaker:  PetlUon  of  Hen^ 
Stoner.  York.  Pa.,  relative  to  foreign  policy, 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

330  Also,  petition  of  the  City  CounciL 
snrinefield.  III.,  relative  to  preservation  of 
fhe  Lincoln  Homeslte  within  the  National 
Park  Sstem;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and   Insular  Affairs.  ,  ^„,^in 

331  Also,  petition  of  the  Palau  Legisla- 
ture Koror.  Palau.  Western  Caroline  Islands^ 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  relative 
7o  thcT's^of TInd  m  the  Palau  District  by  the 
US.  Government  for  military  P^'P°^-'° 
the     Committee     on     Interior     and     InEUlar 

'^^32' Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  H.  L.  Jordan. 
Beaevtie,  Wa^h..  et  al..  relatn^  ^°/PP°'f'; 
ments  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary^ 

333  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
vi^s,  K^lai^azoo  County.  Mich..  -laUve  to 
Federal  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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The  Senate  met  in  executive  session  at 
10  30  a.m..  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Acting  Piesident  pro  tempore   *Mr. 

^Se  Reverend  Dr.  Julius  Mark,  rabbi 
em^ftiS  of  Temple  Emanu-El.  New  York 
City.  N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer. 
•■Give  me  understanding  and  I  shaU 
live"  cried  the  ancient  psalmist. 

Most  fervently  do  we  echo  this  prayer 
O  our  Heavenly  Father.  We  live  m  a  tmie 
of  turbulence,  confusion,  and  violerice^ 
Our  hearts  yearn  for  peace,  but  there 
wUl  be  no  peace  unless  there  is  first 
understanding,  firmly  founded  on  jus- 
tice in  our  ciUes  and  in  the  world. 

We  pray  that  Thou  mayest  inspire  us, 
O  Master  of  the  universe,  that  we  may 
be  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  the  prophet 
whfdeclared  more  than  2.500  years  a&o 
that  "the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be 
See  a^d  the  effect  of  righteousness 
^ietness  and  confidence  forever. 

we  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  country  who  bears  the  awe- 
some burdens  of  the  high  office  to  which 
Sllow  citizens  have  elected  him  upon 
the  Vice  President  who  presides  over 
this  great  legislative  body,  the  Senate  of 
{li  uSted  sWes.  and  aU  who  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  our 
rights  and  liberties. 

Give  aU  of  us  understanding  that  our 
Nation  and  all  nations  may  live  m  peace 
and  tranquillity.  Amen. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The   ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
Dore  Under  the  previous  order,  the  ben- 
Sor  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)   is 

''Sf'^KlSFIELD.  Mr.  President  wiU 
the  senator  from  West  V^^f ^^^  ^f ^^^^ 
me  without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor 

or  having  his  time  toPJn8e<*,"P?"'    . 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  Pro  te"V- 
porrwithout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
leeislative  session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
ent  thLt  the  call  of  the  calendar  of  un- 
objected  to   bills,   under   rule  VIII.   be 

""'SS^  ACTING  PRESIDENT  Pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 

legislative  session,  I  ask  "^f^X  to"- 
sent  that,  after  the  remarks  of  the  d^- 
tinguished  senior  Senator  fn«^  West 
Virginia,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  busmess.  not 
?o  extend  beyond  12  o'clock  noon,  unless 
asked  for.  w^th  statements  therein  Irni- 
ited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  Pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 
Mr    MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,   as 
in  legislaUve  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  aU  committees  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 

^'Th?i?SG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  West  Virgima  for 

vielding. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  recognized. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Friday,  November  14, 
1969,  be  dispensed  with. 


The  Senate,  as  in  executive  session,  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth.  Jr  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  an  As^Kiate  Justie^ 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Umted 
States. 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent." the  Senate  is  now  considering  one 
of  the  most  important  matters  that  wui 
come  before  it  during  this  Congress.  As 
Senators,  we  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  whether  the  Sen- 
ate should  advise  and  consent  to  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth. Jr..  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
of  the  United  States. 

The  decision  we  make  may  have  pro- 
found effect  upon  our  Federal  judicial 
svstem  and  upon  the  Nation. 

rhave  reviewed  the  record  compiled 
by  the  senate  Judiciary  Committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  this  nomination  should  be 

confirmed.  . 

In  my  considered  judgment,  the  op- 
position to  this  nomination  does  not  rest 
on  a  sound  basis. 

Each  Senator  has  the  obligation  to 
exercise  his  responsibility  of  deciding 
whether  to  advise  and  consent  to  this 
nomination  according  to  his  own  b^t 
Ughts.  I  do  not  question  or  ™Pugn  the 
motives  of  any  of  the  opponents  of  this 

"°H^-e'veTit  is  obvious  to  me  that  the 
reS  moUve  forces  behind  the  opposition 
S  th^  nomination  are  certam  powerful 
^conom^c  and  bloc  pressure  grou^  and^ 
in  saying  this.  I  do  not  speak  critically 
S  th'Sf.  specifically..  I  refer  to  the 
vr/iAn>  rprtain  orgamzed  labor  groups, 
^n'^me  so'iaued  !iberal  establishment 
which  controls  much  of  the  news  media 
of  Ss  Nation  and  which  cannot  rec- 
oncile itself  to  the  results  of  the  last 
presidential  election. 

The  truly  paramount  ^^^J^^^^^^^f^ 
in  this  nomination  is  whether  these 
groups  will  be  able  to  exercise  a  veto 
power  over  the  appointment  to  the  fu- 
^eme  Court  made  by  the  President  of 

^1  SSe^STt!?  senate  will  cor^t^o 
thts  nomination  and  let  the  people  of  ^e 
country  and  these  groups  know  tbat  tne 
^oreSe^urt  is  not  the  privileged  pre- 
serve T  those  of  a  certain  ifeologica 
bent  which  was  repudiated  at  the  ballot 
box  last  fall.  .^       ,_  ..  ,. 

Most  of  the  pubUc  oppositoon  to  this 
nomination  expressed  by  various  S^ 
tors  seems  to  be  connected  with  charges 
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that  Judge  Haynsworth  is  gul'ty  of  a 
breach  of  judicial  ethics  and  conflict  of 
Interest,  and  that  he  has  not  been  candid 
with  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  facts  are  all  set  out  in  the  record 
compiled  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
this  nomination.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
judge  these  issues  on  the  basis  of  the 
established  facts — not  rumors,  innuen- 
dos.  and  insinuations. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  If  we  do  so, 
and  if  we  will  exercise  an  independent 
judgment — not  influenced  by  pressure 
groups— I  am  satisfied  that  a  majority  of 
this  body  will  share  my  conclusic  .  that 
these  charges,  that  these  accusations,  are 
without  substance  To  the  contrary,  they 
are  merely  being  used  to  confuse  the 
people.  Tlie  real  opposition  is  based  on 
judicial  philosophy,  nothing  more,  noth- 
ing less:  judicial  philosophy,  pure  and 
simple. 

Before  we  consider  these  charges  and 
determine  what  the  facts  and  the  appli- 
cable law  are  as  to  each.  I  think  it  perti- 
nent to  make  one  further  observation. 
It  is  quite  easy  for  one  person  to  demand 
that' the  conduct  of  another  be  above  re- 
proach. It  is  easy  to  determine  that  the 
one  of  whom  this  high  standard  is  de- 
manded does  not  measure  up. 

But  I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  demanding  of  rigorous  standards  of 
conduct  and  the  imi)utation  of  bad  mo- 
tives do  not  constitute  a  one-way  street. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  each  of 
the  charges  involving  alleged  improprie- 
ties or  conflicts  of  interest  made  asainst 
Judge  Haynsworth,  we  should  first 
briefly  consider  the  applicable  statute, 
the  applicable  Canons  of  Ethics,  and 
court   decisions   interpreting    them. 

Title  2B.  "United  States  Code  455  pro- 
vides; 

Any  Justice  or  Jiidso  of  ihe  United  States 
shall  disqualify  himself  m  any  ca.se  in  which 
he  has  a  substa7itial  Interest,  has  been  of 
counsel,  is  or  has  been  a  material  witness,  or 
Is  so  related  to  or  connected  with  any  party 
or  his  attorney  as  to  render  It  improper,  in 
his  opinion,  for  him  to  sit  on  the  trial.  ,ip- 
peal.  or  other  proceedings   therein 

Canon  29  of  the  Code  of  Judicial  Ethics 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  states: 

A  Judge  should  abstain  from  performing 
or  taking  part  In  any  Judicial  n^t  in  which 
his  personal  interests  are  Involved  If  he  has 
personal  litigation  in  the  court^of  which  he 
IS  a  iudge.  lie  need  not  resign  Ills  Judgeship 
on  that  account,  but  he  .should,  of  course, 
relrain  from  any  judicial  act  in  such  a  con- 
troversy. 

Under  the  statute,  the  question  is  quite 
clearly  whether  Judge  Haynsworth  had 
a  "substantial"  interest  in  the  outrome 
of  any  litigation  before  him.  Under 
canon  29,  the  question  is  whether  Jud^e 
Haynsworth's  'personal  interests"  were 
involved  in  any  such  litigation. 

There  is  no  escape  from  a  careful 
analysis  of  each  fact  situation.  The  "sub- 
stantial interest"  referred  to  in  the 
statute  and  the  "personal  interest"  re- 
ferred to  the  canon  are  in  regard  to 
a  pecuniary,  material  interest  in  the  out- 
come of  the  litigation. 

In  luidertakang  to  determine  the  kind 
and  degree  of  the  "substantial  interest ' 
referred  to  in  the  statute  and  the  "per- 
sonal interest"  referred  to  in  the  canon 
almost  all  of  the  decisions  speak  in  terms 


of  a  "direct"  or  "immediate"  interest,  as 
opposed  to  a  "remote"  or  "contingent" 
interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  litigation. 
A  decision  of  a  New  York  appellate  court 
made  this  point  as  follows: 

The  Interest  which  will  disqualify  a  Judge 
to  sit  in  H  case  need  not  be  large,  but  It  must 
be  real  It  must  be  certain,  and  not  merely 
possible  or  contingent;  It  must  be  one  which 
is  visible,  demonsuable.  and  capable  of  pre- 
cise proof  People  v  Whttndge.  129  In  N  Y 
Supp    :300.  304 

Tlie  Federal  courts  of  appeals  have 
consistently  slated  the  rule  that  a  Fed- 
eral judge  is  under  as  great  a  duty  to 
participate  in  and  decide  a  case  when  he 
is  not  disqualified  by  the  provisions  of  28 
U.S.C,  455  as  he  is  to  rescue  himself 
when  he  is  disqualified  by  the  provisions 
of  that  statute. 

For  instance,  the  Fir.st  Circuit  Court  uf 
Appeals  stated  in  1961,  in  the  case  of  In 
re  Union  Leader  Corp..  292  F.  2d  381,  391 : 

Tliere  1>  as  much  (jbligation  upon  a  judge 
not  to  recuse  himself  when  there  is  no  oc- 
casion n.s  there  is  for  him  to  do  so  when  there 

IS. 

The  above  stiitcment  was  quoted  with 
approval  by  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of 
Api>eals  in  1968  in  the  case  of  Wolfson  v. 
Palmteri.  396  F,  2d  121. 

Applying  these  principles  of  law  to  the 
various  facts  of  the  cases,  let  us  first  con- 
sider the  case  which  the  opixjnems  of 
this  nomination  consider  as  a  principal 
charge  against  Judue  Haynsworth.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  case  of  Darlington 
Manu/aeturinq  Co.  v.  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  325  F.  2d  682. 

The  facts  of  this  case  are  well  known. 
At  the  time  Judge  Haynsworth  partici- 
pated in  the  decision  of  this  case  he 
owned  a  one-seventh  interest  in  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matic  Co.,  Inc.  This  was  a 
small  closely  held  corporation  engaged 
in  the  vending  machine  business  which 
he  and  others  had  established  in  1951. 
During  1963.  the  year  in  which  the  judge 
participated  in  the  Darlington  case,  ap- 
proximately 3  percent  of  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matic's  business  was  with  textile  mills 
owned  by  Deering  Milliken  Corp..  which 
owned  the  controUing  stock  interest  in 
Darlington  Manufacturing  Co.  During 
that  year.  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  sub- 
mitted bids  on  three  contracts  with  tex- 
tile mills  owned  by  Deering  Milliken.  and 
was  successful  in  obtaining  only  one  con- 
tract. One  of  the  two  unsuccessful  bids 
involved  a  contract  much  more  lucrative 
than  the  one  which  was  awarded. 

It  was  firmly  established  by  expert 
testimony  given  to  the  Judiciarj-  Com- 
mittee that  It  is  not.  and  never  has  been, 
the  rule  that  a  judge  should  disqualify 
himself  because  he  owns  stock  in  a  com- 
pany which  does  business  with  a  party 
litigant.  Accordingly,  it  was  clearly  es- 
tablished that  Judge  Haynsworth  not 
only  did  not  act  improperly  in  participat- 
ing in  the  decision  of  the  Darlington  case, 
but  that  he  was  imder  a  legal  duty  to  sit 
as  a  judge  on  the  case. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  was  privileged 
to  receive  the  testimony  of  the  Honorable 
Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Associations  Standing 
Committee  on  the  Federal  Judiciary,  con- 
cerning this  precise  matter.  The  distin- 
guished lawyers  who  were  members  of 
the   ABA   committee   exhaustively    and 


painstakingly  studied  the  detailed  facts 
of  Judge  Haynsworth's  participation  in 
the  Darlington  case. 

The  findings  of  the  ABA  committee  are 
summarized  by  the  following  quotation, 
at  pages  138  and  139  of  the  hearings, 
from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Walsh,  chair- 
man of  the  ABA  Standing  Committee  on 
the  Federal  Judiciary.  He  said: 

The  Committee  also  considered  Uie  sug- 
gestion which  has  been  circulated  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  had.  on  one  occasion,  failed  to 
disqualify  himself  In  a  case  in  which  he  was 
alleged  Uj  have  had  a  conflict  of  interest 
Our  examination  Into  that  case  t Darhngton 
Mannfarturmg  Company  v  NLRB.  325  F  2d 
C82i  satisfied  us  that  there  was  no  conflict 
of  Interest  and  that  Judge  Haynsworth  acted 
properly  in  sitting  as  a  judge  participating 
m  its  decision 

Briefly  stated.  Judge  Haynsworth  held  a 
oiic-Feventh  Interest  in  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic  Cotnpany.  an  automatic  vending 
machine  company  which  had  installed  ma- 
chines ill  a  substantial  number  of  industrial 
plants  in  South  Carolina  .Among  the  plants 
which  It  served  were  three  of  twenty-seven 
owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Dcering- 
MilUkeii  Company  which  was  a  party  to  the 
proceeding  before  Judge  Haynsworth's  court 
The  annual  gross  reveiuics  Irom  the  sales  in 
the  Deering-Milliken  plants  were  less  than 
3  of  the  total  sales  of  Carolina  Vend-.A- 
Matic  The  plant  involved  in  the  case  before 
the  court  was  not  "iie  :  crvired  by  Cnrohna 
Vend-.A-Matlc 

Continuing  to  quote  fiom  the  testi- 
mony of  Lawrence  Walsh,  representing 
the  viewpoint  of  the  ABA  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  the  Federal  Judiciary: 

Judge  Haynsworth  liad  no  interest,  direct 
or  Indirect,  in  the  outcome  of  the  case  be- 
fore his  court  There  was  no  bas;s  for  any 
claim  of  disqualification  and  it  was  his  duty 
to  sit  as  a  member  of  his  court 

Having  found  no  impropriety  in  liis  con- 
duct, and  being  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  Is  cjuallfled  profes- 
sionally, our  Committee  has  authorized  nie 
to  express  these  views  In  support  of  his  nomi- 
nation as  .Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States 

Of  course  the  standina  f  ommittee.  at  a 
later  date,  met  to  reconsider  the  accusa- 
tions against  Judge  Haynsworth.  and 
again  it  endorsed  his  nomination.  That 
endorsement  however,  was  not  unani- 
mous. 

The  committee  also  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  John  P.  Frank,  who  is 
recognized  as  the  leading  authority  on 
the  subject  of  judicial  disqualification. 
In  addressing  himself  to  the  i.ssues  raised 
by  the  Darlington  case.  Mr.  Frank  testi- 
fied; 

In  the  light  of  the  overwhelming  body  of 
American  law  on  this  subject  and  indeed 
I  think  without  exception  law  on  this  subject 
and  indeed  I  think  without  exception.  I 
have  reviewed  the  cases  comprehensively  for 
this  appearance,  being  aware  of  its  gravity 
and  have  worked  on  the  matter  previously, 
and  I  cannot  find  a  reported  case  in  the 
United  States  In  which  any  Federal  Judge 
has  ever  disqualified  In  circumstances  in  the 
remotest  degree  like  those  here  There  was 
no  legal  ground  for  disqualification. 

I  remind  Senators  that  the  witness 
whose  testimony  is  being  quoted,  John 
P.  Frank,  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
authorities  on  judicial  disqualification. 
He  said : 

It  follows  that  under  the  standard  Federal 
rule  Judge  Haynsworth  had  no  alternative 
whatsoever.  He  was  bound  by  the  principle 
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:rd''Jer.^nr^"u-rpr.r^t>£ 

■^mmitt^    may    wl«h    U.    -^'^J^'^^ ^^f^, 

^'  '^'^r^'X^'sen^L'Cl^B^o^tt- 
rano^tr^^rTw^^^^ake^eco^^^en^- 

^^ut  Vn^er^  t^^w^L.'tt"  L%S^  exi.t«d 
^  vhs  T^mute  and  as  It  existed  on  a  given 
^ay  in  the  fall  0^^^-^^^°.^^^^^  ^^t 
f^rrfwL'l^aUy  n"  chcTlo:  whaLoever  for 
Judge  H^yn^rth  except  to  Participate  in 
that  ca^e  and  do  his  job  as  well  a^  he  could. 
(Hearings,  pages  115-116). 

This  persuasive  and  compelling  testi- 
mony should  lay  to  rest  the  Question  of 
the  propriety  of  the  participation  of 
iudge    Haynsworth    in    the    Darlington 

''^^n  addition,  on  September  2.  Senator 
HRUSKA  requested  the  U.S.  Attorney  G^n- 
eSl  to  review  the  Darlington  mat^r^  and 
in  response  to  that  request   the  Honor 
able  William  H.  Rehnquist,  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  Office  of  Legal  Counsel, 
wrote  a  litter  to  the  Senator  which  Is  a 
Jart  o?the  record.  Mr.  Rehnquist  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  did  Mr  Walsh 
and  Mr.  Frank,  and  advised  that  it  was 
^'ffectly  proper  for  Jufge  Hayi^worth 
lo  sit  on  that  case,  and  that   inde^.  it 
would  have  been  improper  for  him  to 

'"so'^Mr.'president,  the  American  Bar 
A^ociation's  Standing  Committee  on  the 
rfderal  Judiciary,  as  well  as  lading  au- 
thorities on  the  subject  of  judicial  dis- 
qual  flcation.  found  no  in^P/°P"f  ^^^^^ 
Judge  Haynsworth's  conduct,  and  the> 
supported  his  nomination. 

However,   there  are  those   who  fault 
the  Rehnquist  memorandum  because  it 
did  not  mention  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  en- 
fitled  commonwealth  Coatings  ^2'^^^- 
Continental  Casualty  Co..  393  U.S.  14&. 
The    opposition    to    Judge    Haynsworth 
says  that  the  omission  of  any  discussion 
ofthls  cai  is  a  fatal  flaw^of  the  Rehri- 
quist     memorandum     and     «nders    it 
^•nrthless    The    opposition    also   clauns 
That  thf  dec^ion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
n    the    commonwealth    Coatings    case 
conclusively     establishes     tha       Judge 
Haynsworth  was  guilty  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest  and   other   impropneti^   m   the 
Darlmgton  case  and  many  other  case^ 
It  is  time  for  this  contention  to  be 
thoroughly  exploded. 
'Tthe  first  place,  this  decisiori  over- 
ruled the  decision  below  in  the  First  Cir- 
^Ifcourt  of  Appeals  and  gave  a  new 
interpretation  of  section  10  of  the  Arbi 
t?at  on  Act,  9  United  States  Code   sec- 
tion  10.  The  decision  was  rendered  by 
the  supreme   Court   on   November    lo 
1968.  Any  new  principle  of  J^w  which  i^ 
announced  was  not  m  effect  i"  1963  when 
Judge  Haynsworth  participated  in  the 
Darungton  decision.  As  a  matter  of  fac 
the  decision  in  Commonwealth  Corpora 
tion  was  rendered  aft«r  the  decisions  of 
each  and  every  one  of  the  cas^s  as  to 
wliich  complaint  is  made  about  Judge 

»S-*'C  judge  coind  be  expect^  U3 
nounS  and  be  guided  thereby  Is  beyond 


my  comprehension  or  any  other  Sena- 
tor's comprehension.  .^^^^^q  that 
Elemental  due  proce^  demands  that 
the  conduct  of  an  ordinftry  citizen  be 
Sd/ed  by  what  is  "gbt  and  proi^r  at 
thp  time  of  the  commission  of  the  act. 
JudgS^Save  a  right  to  expect  equally  fair 

"■'^rf^amers  of  our  ConstituUon  in- 
serted the  ex  post  facto  clause  in  the 
Constitution  to  assure  that  no  one  be 
punished  by  operation  of  retroactive  law . 
Unfortunately,  this  does  not  seem  to  de- 
ter those  who  indulge  themselves  in  a 
lynching  bee.  And  the  Haynsworth  nom- 
ination has  become  a  lynching  bee^ 

second,  even  if  it  were  given  a  retro- 
active application,  the  decision  in  Com- 
monwealth Coatings  does  not  condemn 
the  conduct  of  Judge  Haynsworth 

The  supreme  Court  was  there  discuss- 
ing the  duties  of  an  arbitrator  under  the 
proSns  of  a  specific  act  o    Congrej^ 
The  Court  did  not  have  before  it  the 
iistion  of  proper  conduct  of  Judges  in 
2ur  Federal  judicial  system.  Any  com- 
parisons made  by  the  Court  between  the 
proper  conduct  of  arbitrators  and  the 
proper  conduct  of  judges  should  oiUy  be 
given  the  weight  of  dicta.  Dicte  should 
never  be  construed  as  being  the  holding 
of  the  court.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts  of 
commonwealth  Coatings  and  see  exactly 
what  was  there  involved. 
In  the  words  of  the  Court: 
The    petitioner.    Commonwealth    Coatings 
CorporaUon.     a     subcontractor     ,««ed     the 
sureties  on   the  prime  contractor's  bond  to 
r^ver  money  alleged  to  be  due  for  a  pamt- 
[^lob  The  contract  for  painting  contamed 
Ln  agreement  to  arbitrate  such  controversies. 
Pursuant   to   this  agreement   petitioner   ap- 
point^ o-^^^'^^""'^'  ^^^  P^'T  'Tnl^^r 
»^tir,int«i  a  second,  and  these  two  together 
:ri^  e^he  thTd'arbltrator.  This  third  arbi- 
trator the  supposedly  neutral  member  of  tlie 
?an1l,'condurSd  a  '-ge  'business  in  Pue-^o 
Rico    in  which  he  served  as  an  engineering 
^onsulU  for  various  people  >"  connec  ion 
with  building  construcuon  projects.  Oae  °^ 
hs  regular  customers  In  this  business  was  the 
prtme  contractor  that  petitioner  sued  In  this 
c^T  This  relationship  with  the  prime  con- 
tractor was  in  a  sense  sporadic  in  that  the 
armtrator's    services    were    used    only    from 
time  to  time  at  Irregular  intervals,  and  there 
h^    been    no   dealings    between    them   for 
a^ut  a  year  immediately  preceding  tOie  ^bi- 
trat"on.  Nevertheless,  the  prime  contractors 
patronage  was  repeated  and  ^'g^^^^'^''"''  '° 
volvTng  lees  of  about  »12,000  over  a  P"'<f?l 
four  or  five  years,  and  the  relationship  even 
w^nt  so  far  as  to  include  the  rendering  of 
I^rvLes  on  th^very  project.  Involved  In  this 
lawsuit 


The  conduct  described  in  Justice 
Black's  opinion  would  be  .ana  ogoiis  to 
Judge  Haynsworth's  receiving  ^^^J™^ 
Darlington  Manufacturmg  Co.  or  Deer 
ing  MUliken  during  the  pendency  of  the 
Darlington  Utigation.  Of  course  t  ^  no^ 
even  charged  that  anythmg  of  the  sort 
happened.  The  financial  relationship  be- 
tween the  party  and  the  arbitrator  was 
direct  and  substantial.  Nether  of  these 
conditions  existed  as  to  Judge  Hajns- 

""'w^are  talking  about  apples  and 
oranges  when  we  try  to  comPare  the  con- 
duct of  this  nominee  to  that  of  the  arm 
Trator  under  scrutinj-  in  Commonwealth^ 
The  Supreme  Court  shed  further  light 
on  just  what  it  was  talking  about  when  it 


made  this  statement  In  the  Common- 
wealth opinion: 

we  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  "tlgant  cou  d 

Tz^TJ  ;=rh-  rn^n^r -"-t 

Utirnt'  any  Lch  relationship,  the  judgment 
would  be  subject  to  challenge.  This  '^f°^^ 
beyond  doubt  by  Tumey  v.  ^hUKj^i^-^^ 
^n  (1Q271  where  this  Court  held  that  a 
convct'on  could  not  stand  ^-v^  ^^^^^^ 

re-^c^ill^te^d  ?r^r:  '^Z:^^^^^ 
r--cTm%iL=-att-n.^^^^^^^^^ 

°ow  this  manifest  violation  of  the  ^ti^J^ 
nioralitv  and  fairness  Congress  would  have 
expect^  on  the  part  of  the  arbitrator  and  the 
other  party  in  this  case. 

The  decision  in  the  case  of  Tumey 
against  Ohio  cit^d  in  the  above  quotat  on 
hPlri  that  it  was  unconstitutional  for  a 
Se^  decide  a  case  in  which  he  would 
rSe  a  fee  if  he  held  in  favor  of  one 
party  and  no  fee  if  he  decided  in  favor  of 
the  other  Here,  again,  the  judge  had  a 
Srect  financial  interest  in  the  outcome 

°'?hVopSnents  of  this  nomination  also 
chai  ge  that  Judge  Haynsworth  sat  on  six 
other' cases  invXing  customers  of  Caro- 
hna  Vend-A-Matic.  These  cases  are 

Homelite  v,  Trywrlk  Realty  Co..  Inc.. 
972 F  2d  688  (1959) I  ^, 

KPnt  MfP  Corp.  V.  Commissioner  of 
infernal  Revemie  288  F.  2d  812  ^961-: 
'Teime  workers  ^^n  of  America  .^ 
Cone  Mills  Corporation   268  F.   2d  9i0 

'^ieesona  Corp.  v.  Cotivool  Mfg.  Corp 
Dee7n7  Milliken    Research    Corp.    and 
Whitin  Machine   Works  315   F.  2d  8aa 

•1963'  •  .  ,    »r/„     r-nrn 

Leescna  Corp.  v.  Cotuool  MJg^Corp^ 
Deering  Milliken  Research  Corp^  a^ 
Whitin   Machine   Works  308  F.   la   a»3 

^^Vextile  Workers  Union  of  America  v. 
Cone  MiJZs  290  F.  2d  921  .1961.. 

insofar  as  these  cases  are  concerned^ 
it  i^  clear  that  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
equally  under  a  duty  to  Participa^  ^n 
the  decision  of  them  as  he  was  in  the  de- 
cision if  the  case  involving  Darlington 

''T  is  worthy  of  note  Uiat  those  who 
have  made  these  charges  now  admit  that 
the  inXion  of  the  Kent  Manufactum^g 
roro  case  was  an  error.  There  is  no  con- 
SS^^orbetween  Kent  Manufacturing 
Smp  a  Maryland  corporation  wh  ch 
maniiactures  ^reworks,  and  also^e 
litieant  in  this  case,  and  the  Kent  Man 
ufactSir^  CO..  a  woolens  manufacturer 
in  Pennsylvania  which  operates  the  Run 
nymeade  plant  in  Pickens.  S.C_ 

The  same  principle  of  law.  which  holds 
that  a  judge  is  not  disqualified  from 
hearing  a  case  involving  a  corporation 
which  does  business  with  a  corporation 
m  which  he  owns  stock,  applies  to  these 
s^  cies  as  well  as  to  the  Dariington 

r>acp 

The  opponents  of  the  nomination  claim 
tlit  Judge  Haynsworth  Participa  ed  m 
the  decison  of  six  other  cases  ^n  w  hich  he 
hPld  a  financial  interest  m  one  of  the 
mlgants' substantial  enoi^h  to  require 
disqualification  under  28  U.S.C.  4J>&. 
These  cases  are: 
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Brunsivick  Corp.  v.  Long  392  F.  2d  348 

(1967 > ;  - 

Farrow  v.  Grace  Lines,  Inc.  381  P.  2d 
380  (1967) ; 

Merck  v.  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corp.  253  P.  2d  156  (1958 )  ; 

Darter  v.  Greenville  Community  Hotel 
Corp.  301  P.  2d  70  (1962); 

Donahue  v.  Maryland  Casualty  Co.  363 
P.  2d  442  (1966)  : 

Maryland  Casualty  Co.  v.  Baldwin  357 
P.  2d  338  (1968). 

In  considering  these  charges  we  must 
be  very  careful  to  understand  exactly 
what  the  Federal  disqualification 
statute,  section  455  of  the  Judicial  Code, 
states.  I  have  previously  quoted  from 
this  statute  in  this  speech,  but  I  em- 
phasize here  that  the  law  provides,  in 
essence,  that  a  judge  shall  disqualify 
himself  "in  any  case  in  which  he  has 
asubstantial—3-u-b-s-t-a-n-t-i-a-l— in- 
terest." 

We  must  carefully  examine  the  facts 
of  each  case  in  order  to  determine 
whether  Judge  Haynsworth  had  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  the  outcome  of  the 
case.-  rf  he  did  have  such  an  Interest, 
thenOe  acted  contrarily  to  the  law,  and 
this  would  call  for  the  rejection  of  his 
nomination.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  facts  shows  that 
he  did  not  have  a  substantial  interest 
in  the  outcome  of  any  of  these  cases,  then 
he  was  under  a  legal  duty  to  participate 
as  a  judge  in  their  decision. 

It  would  be  an  error  for  a  judge  to  at- 
tempt to  avoid  hearing  a  case  merely  by 
pointing  to  some  remote  or  insubstantial 
interest.  If  thifi  were  allowed,  it  would 
not  only  snarl  the  procedures  of  the 
courts,  but  it  would  also  unfairly  bur- 
den the  other  members  of  the  judiciary. 

In  my  judgment,  a  close  study  of  the 
facts,  divorced  from  innuendcs  and 
insinuations,  demonstrates  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth d!d  not  have  a  substantial  interest 
in  -the  outcome  of  any  of  these  cases.  His 
taking  part  In  their  decision  was  com- 
pletely proper.  These  cases  afford  no 
legitimate  reason  for  voting  against  the 
conflrraation  of  the  nominee. 

We  will  first  examine  the  facts  of  the 
Brunswick  case.  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
a  member  of  the  panel  of  the  Fourth 
Circuit  which  heard  arguments  in  the 
Brunswick  case  on  November  10.  1967. 
At  that  time  he  owned  no  stock  or  other 
interests  in  Brunswick  Corp.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  oral  argument,  the  i>anel 
of  Judges,  which  consisted  of  Judge 
Haynsworth.  Jndge  Harrison  L.  Winter, 
and  District  Judge  Woodrow  Wilson 
Jones,  met  in  chambers  to  discuss  the 
case.  All  three  of  the  judges  agreed  that 
the  case  did  r>ot  present  any  problem, 
and  that  tfte  decision  of  the  U.S.  district 
court  holding  in  favor  of  Brunswick 
Corp.  should  be  affirmed.  So,  the  decision 
was  unanimous  that  the  district  court 
holding  should  be  allirmed  It  was  agreed 
that  Judge  Winter  would  write  the  opin- 
ion for  the  court,  and  on  December  27, 
1967.  he  circulated  his  opinion  to  Judge 
Haynsworth  and  Judge  Jones  for  their 
approval. 

On  December  26.  prior  to  Judge  Win- 
ter's circulation  of  his  opinion.  Judge 
Haynsworth's  srtx)ck  broker  puichased  for 
the  Judge's  account  1,000  shares  of  st(xk 


of  Brunswick.  This  was  one  out  of  every 
18.000  shares,  or  one  eighteen-thou- 
sandth of  the  entire  stock.  This  stock 
was  purchased  at  the  suggestion  and 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Arthur  McCall, 
Judge  Haynsworth's  broker.  Mr.  McCall 
had  previously  recommended  the  stock 
for  purchase  to  a  large  number  of  his 
other  customers,  and  a  number  of  them 
actually  purchased  the  stock. 

The  opinion  of  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  was  filed  with  the  clerk 
of  the  court  in  Richmond  on  February  1. 
1968,  and  was  released  to  the  public  on 
the  following  day. 

In  his  testimony  to  the  committee. 
Judge  Hayras worth  freely  acknowled^^ed 
that  his  purchase  of  the  Brunswick 
stock  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  opin- 
ion was  an  error  caused  by  his  lapse  of 
memory.  He  had  put  the  Brunswick  case 
out  of  his  mind  because  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned  the  case  had  already  been 
decided  by  the  panel  of  judges.  Judge 
Haynsworth  stated  to  the  committee  that 
he  would  make  certain  that  no  such 
transaction  would  occur  in  the  future  as 
a  result  of  a  lapse  of  memory. 

■:  hv?  question  is.  Does  this  one  inadver- 
tent error  justify  the  Senate  in  rejecting 
this  nomination?  I  do  not  Uiink  so.  We 
should  demand  very  high  standards  of 
nominees  for  judicial  o£Bce  and  other 
public  offices.  However,  perfectability  is 
an  impossible  standard  for  any  human 
to  meet,  even  those  who  would  make  the 
Senate  a  playground  for  moral  arro- 
gance. 

In  considering  whether  Judge  Hayns- 
woith  would  have  had  a  substantial 
interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  Bruns- 
wick case  had  he  owned  the  stock  at  the 
time  he  rendered  his  decision  thereon,  it 
is  significant  that  even  if  the  other  party 
had  been  granted  the  entire  total  judg- 
ment of  $90,000  sought  against  Bruns- 
wick, the  amount  of  this  judgment  would 
have  been  less  than  'b  cent  per  share  on 
Brunswick's  18.479.969  shares  of  out- 
standing stock.  The  economic  impact  on 
Judge  Haynsworth's  1.000  shares — out  of 
18 '2  million  shares — would  have  been 
less  than  $5.  Think  of  it.  Less  than  $5.  I 
suggest  that  this  amount  of  money  is  de 
minimus.  It  certainly  does  not  meet  the 
substantial  interest  test  for  disqualifi- 
cation. 

In  the  Grace  Lines  case.  Judge 
Haynsworth  did  own  300  shares  of  stock 
of  the  parent  corporation,  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.  Grace  Lines,  Inc.,  was  one  of  53  sub- 
sidiary companies  owned  by  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co..  and  it  accounted  for  less  than  7 
percent  of  the  parent  company's  1967 
revenue  of  $1,567,000,000.  In  the  same 
year.  W.  R  Grace  &  Co.  had  outstanding 
over  18  million  shares  of  common  stock. 
Judge  Haynsworth's  300  shares  gave  him 
a  ,00001-peicent  interest  in  the  common 
stock  of  this  company.  Even  if  Farrow's 
claim  of  $30,000  against  Grace  Lines, 
Inc..  had  been  awarded,  the  effect  of  that 
judgment  on  a  company  with  an  annual 
revenue  of  over  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars would  have  been  miniscule.  The 
amount  that  a  $30,000  judgment  against 
Grace  Lines  could  have  reduced  the 
value  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.  .stock  would  have  been  about  48 
cents— the  price  of  a  couple  of  fairly 
tiood  cigars. 


Likewise,  Judge  Haynsworth  had  no  di- 
rect interest  in  either  of  the  litigants  in 
the  Maryland  Casualty  Co.  cases.  He  did 
own  67  shares  of  common  stock  and  200 
shares  of  preferred  stock  in  American 
General  Insurance  Co..  a  corporation  in 
which  Maryland  Casualty  was  one  of  at 
least  12  subsidiaries.  It  is,  of  course,  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  measure  the  impact  of 
a  judgment  against  a  f  ub.<:idiarv  cf  a  cor- 
poration such  as  American  General  In- 
surance Co.,  which  har,  total  assets  of 
over  $888,000,000,  total  income  of  over 
$356,000,000.  and  coiisclidated  net  profit;^ 
of  ?26,672.196. 

There  is  doubt  if  an  advene  judpmonl 
could  have  had  any  .significant  effect  on 
Judge  Hayn-sworth's  fractional  interest 
in  such  a  corporation.  The  jud^e  owned 
200  rhares  of  preferred  stock  cut  of 
3,279,559  .<ihares  ef  preferred  itrck:  in 
other  words,  he  owned  six-thousandths 
of  1  percent — .006  percent.  And  he  owned 
fifteen  ten- thousandths  of  1  percent — 
.0015  percent — of  tlic  4':.  million  tharc^ 
of  common  stock.  As  to  the  Olin  Mathie- 
son Chemical  Corp.  ca-e,  concernint; 
which  some  of  the  opponents  of  this 
nomination  have  charged  that  Judt^e 
Ha>-nsworth  acted  unethically  in  taking 
part  in  a  case  in  which  he  had  a  "sub- 
stantial interest"  in  one  of  Lhe  litigants, 
the  fact  is  that  Judge  Hayn.sworth  never 
owned  any  Merck  stock  and  never  owned 
any  Olin  Mathieson  stock. 

This  charge,  along  with  seme  of  the 
others,  is  utterly  baseless. 

Tlie  last  great  conflict  of  Interest  case 
which  the  opponents  charge  Judge 
Haynsworth  with  participating  in  is  the 
Greenville  Community  Hotel  Corp.  case. 
Judge  Haynsworth  owned  no  stock  or 
other  interests  in  that  corporation  in  1962 
when  he  heard  a  case  invclving  it. 

On  April  26,  1956,  before  the  judge  was 
on  the  court  of  appeals,  one  share  of 
stock  of  the  Greenville  Community  Hotel 
Corp.  worth  $21  was  transferred  to  him 
so  that  he  could  be  a  director  of  that 
corporation.  He  held  that  position  until 
he  went  on  the  bench  in  1957.  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1958,  he  received  a  check  for  15 
cents  for  the  1957  dividend.  Thinking 
that  he  no  longer  owned  the  cne  share 
of  stock.  Judge  Haynsworth  sent  the 
check  to  Alester  G.  Furman.  Jr..  who  had 
transferred  the  share  of  stock  to  him  2 
years  earlier.  Furman  then  returned  the 
$.15  check  to  Judge  Haynsworth  and  the 
judge  listed  that  $.15  dividend— think  of 
it,  15  cents — as  income  on  his  tax  return. 
That  share  was  later  transferred  to 
Furman  who  sold  it  on  August  1,  1959. 

These  are  all  of  the  cases  which  have 
been  dug  up  in  a  frenetic  effort  to  con- 
vince the  public  through  the  news  media 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  guilty 
of  unethical  or  illegal  conduct.  Upon  ex- 
amination, the  accusations  amount  to 
nothing. 

In  weighing  our  re;sponsibilities  in  this 
matter,  we  should  deeply  ponder  our  duty 
to  the  nominee,  our  duty  to  the  Federal 
judicial  system,  our  duty  to  the  American 
people,  and  our  duty  under  the  Constitu- 
tion as  Members  of  tliis  body.  To  reject 
this  nomination  on  the  basis  of  such  un- 
proved and  improvable  charges  and  such 
distortions  would  mean  thpt  in  the  eyes 
of  his  fellow  citizens  Judse  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth,  Jr.,  has  been  weighed  in 
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the  scales  by  the  Senate  and  fourui  ethic- 
ally wanting.  The  wholly  un^o""<*«<*,t*!!: 
ma  that  would  be  thus  unjustly  placed 
upon  Judge  Haynsworth  would  last  for 
Ins  lifetime.  ^^.      „,,„■,. 

In  such  a  situation   as  this.  Shake- 
.speare  might  have  said: 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash;  'cis  some- 
thing, nothing: 
•Twas  mine,   '118  his,  and  has  been  slave  to 

thousands 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  go«l  riame 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

That  would  not  be  the  greatest  tragedy 
to  result  from  such  an  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate,  because   in   so   acting   the   Senate 
would  not  dishonor  Judge  Haynsworth, 
it  would  dishonor  itself.       ,_      ^      ^  ,„ 
Any  nominee  who  might  be  chosen  in 
the  future  to  hold  high  judicial  office 
would  realize  that  he,  too.  might  unustly 
be  subjected  to  a  campaign  of  rumor, 
misrepresentation,  distortion,  and  fabri- 
cation fueled  by  those  political   power 
blocs  and  pressure  groups  which  cannot 
bear  the  thought  that  their  srang^hold 
on  the  Federal  judiciary  might  be  broken 
I  think  it  fair  to  state  that  few  emmently 
qualified  men  would,  in  the  future,  want 
to  run  the  risk  of  vilification  and  abuse 
in  having  their  names  placed  in  nomina- 
tion to  fill  a  U.S.  supreme  Court  vacancy^ 
Each  of  us  will  have  to  decide  this 
issue  on  the  basis  of  his  own  judgment 
and  conscience. 

A  classic  example  of  the  sort  of  dis- 
tortions and  misrepresentations  which 
have    been    made    concerning    Judge 
Haynsworth's  relationship  with  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic   and   other   instances   of 
alleged  unethical  conduct  and  conflict  of 
interest  is  afforded  by  the  testimony  of 
Mr     Stephen    I.    Schlossberg.    general 
counsel.    International    Union,    United 
Automobile,  Aerospace  and  Agricultural 
Implement    Workers    of    America.    Mr. 
Schlossberg  is  opposed  to  the  nomina- 
tion   of    Judge    Haynsworth.     Senator 
Hruska  questioned  Mr.  Schlossberg  about 
his    contentions    as    to    Judge    Hayns- 
worth's    relationships     with     Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic  and  Deering-Milhken  Co. 
The    following    testimony   is   found    on 
pages  367-68  of  the  hearings: 

Senator  Hbtjska.  What  Is  this  weekly  board 

Mr  SCHLOSSBEBC.  He  said  that  they  had 
weekly  board  meetings  at  lunch,  and  that 
he  attended  many  more  after  he  came  to  the 
bench  than  before  he  was  on  the  bench,  i 
am  talking  about  the  vending  machine  com- 
pany, indeed  he  told  us  that  during  the 
vear  1963,  which  was  not  a  full  year  with  the 
vending  machine  company,  he  drew  $2,600 
In  directors'  fees.  That  Is  Insubstantial  to 
a  millionaire  southern  Judge  like  Judge 
Havnsworth,  but  very  substantial  to  me.  a 
union  lawyer:  $2,600.  from  the  casual  board 
of  directors'  meetings. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  the  salesmen  who 
went  to  these  various  textile  industries  and 
tried  to  place  these  vending  machines  In 
their  places  did  not  say  to  these  textile  in- 
dustries, ••This  is  Judge  Haynsworth's  com- 

^Tcan  hear  It  right  now  Just  like  the  cowboy 
on  television  says  when  he  rides  over  the 
horizon,  "This  Is  Marlboro  country  " 


Yes  we  are  to  believe  that  the  'Vend 
A-Matic  salesmen  did  not  tell  representa- 
tives of  the  textile  companies  that  "this 
is  Judge  Haynsworth's  company."  Judge 


Haynsworth  gave  sworn  testimony  in 
the  hearings  that  he  instructed  Mr.  Wade 
Dennis,  the  general  manager  of  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc,  not  to  permit  his  name 
to  be  used  in  any  connection  with  gettmg 
business  for  the  company . 

There  is  not  one  scintilla  of  evidence  in 
the  hearing  record  to  contradict  or  bring 
into  question  the  truthfulness  of  this 
testimony. 

It  is  valid  to  assume  that  the  organiza- 
tion   Mr.    Schlossberg    represents    and 
many  other  powerful  and  wealthy  groups 
have  sent  investigators  all  over  South 
Carolina  in  an  effort  to  try  to  prove  just 
such  an  allegation.  The  fact  that  we  have 
not  heard  from  them  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  unsuccessful. 
The  testimony  resumes  as  follows : 
Senator  Hruska.  And  then  there  were  two 
others    Now,  If  he  had  the  position  of  dom- 
inance that  you  describe,  why  didn't  he  get 
more  than  $100,000  worth  of  gross  sales  in 
those  companies?  ,     ,.     ^   , 

Mr  Schlossberg.  Senator,  it  is  hard  lor 
me  to  speculate,  and  this  Is  a  terrible  thing 
to  say  and  I  do  not  make  It  as  a  charge,  but 
If  I  have  to  speculate  I  am  going  to  specu- 
late Maybe  Deerlng,  MiUlken  decided  that 
there  comes  a  point  when  you  draw  the  line, 
and  that  $100,000  Is  all  we  can  afford  to  give 
this  guy  while  he  Is  sitting  Judge  hearing  our 
cases   Now.  I  am  speculating.  Senator. 

Senator  Hruska.  You  take  It  that  Deenng. 
MiUlken  gave  him  $100,000? 

Mr.  schlossberg.  I  did  not  say  that. 
Senator  Hruska.  You  Just  said  so 
Mr  Schlossberg.  No.  I  did  not.  Senator. 
Senator    Hruskra.    Do    you    change    that 
language?  . 

Mr  Schlossberg.  I  said  maybe  they  said, 
••This  Is  all  the  business  we  can  give  this 
Kuy's  company  while  he  Is  a  sitting  Judge.  I 
did  not  want  to  speculate,  but  you  forced  me 

into  it.  ,    .    ,. 

Senator  Hruska.  I  did  not  force  you  Into  It, 
and  If  you  were  here  sitting  at  these  hearings 
and   considered  the   record,  which   is  sworn 

testimony 

Mr.  Schlossberg.  Right. 
Senator  Hruska.  And  if  you  had  had  any 
desire  to  inform  yourself  you  would  not 
have  to  speculate,  and  when  facts  are  avail- 
able under  sworn  testimony,  speculation  is 
out  of  order  in  my  judgment.  The  record  will 
show  that  whatever  contracu  they  got  were 
acquired  by  reason  of  competition  bids;  and 
m  three  Instances,  the  last  three  times,  they 
were  not  the  prevaUlng  party.  I  just  cannot 
quite  square  that  result  with  an  officer  who 
has  such  an  omnipotence  that  he  can  say 
anything  and  he  gets  paid  off.  Isn't  that  what 
you  are  saying? 

Mr  Schlossberg.  You  do  not  understand.  I 
am  going  to  try  once  more  to  make  myseU 
clear  and  then  I  am  really  at  a  loss  abdut  how 
to  do  it  No.  1,  I  do  not  make  the  charge 
that  Deerling-MlUiken  paid  off  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. 

Senator  Hruska.  That  is  good. 
Mr.    schlossberg.    I    do    not    make    that 
charge. 

Senator  Hruska.  That  Is  good. 

Ukewise.  there  is  absolutely  no  evi- 
dence in  the  record  that  Wade  Dennis 
bragged  or  otherwise  told  anyone  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  the  first  vice 
president  of  the  company.  If  that  is  the 
interpretation  that  Mr.  Schlossberg 
wants  to  place  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  report,  which  counsel 
for  the  TextUe  Workers  Union  received, 
reflects  that  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
carried  on  the  books  of  the  company  as 
first  vice  president,  then  he  is  skating  on 
thin  ice. 


This  testimony  is  a  classic  because  in- 
terwoven throughout  it  are  the  two 
fraudulently  intellectual  gimmicks  of 
those  who  attack  Judge  Haynsworth  on 
the  basis  of  imethical  conduct  and  con- 
flict of  interest:  that  is.  the  disclaimer  of 
the  making  of  scurrilous,  libelous,  and 
preposterous  charges  against  Judge 
Haynsworth  in  conjunction  with  the 
making  of  direct  charges  which  are  to- 
tally false. 

There  are  a  number  of  persons,  in- 
cluding Senators,  who  frankly  base  their 
opposition  to  this  nomination  on  the  fact 
that,  in  their  judgment,  the  philosophy 
of  Judge  Haynsworth  as  evidenced  by  his 
opinions  as  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  would  be 
harmful  if  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 

Court.  .        .1.   »     , 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  al- 
though I  disagree  with  the  judgment  of 
Senators  who  take  that  position.  I  ap- 
plaud their  forthrightness.  candor,  and 
frankness.  They  do  not  use  the  issue  of 
ethics  to  hide  the  real  reason  for  their 
opposition.  I  think  every  Senator  has  a 
perfect  right  to  object  to  any  nomination 
to  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  philosophical 
basis.  I  admire  those  Senators  who  plain- 
ly state    and  make  no  bones  about  it, 
that  their  opposition  to  this  nominee  is 
based  on  his  judicial  philosophy.  At  the 
same  time,  I  reserve  the  right  to  ^P- 
port  the  nominee  on  the  basis  of  his  ju- 
dicial philosophy  as  I  interpret  it. 

My  support  for  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  based  in  large 
measure  upon  my  approval  of  his  judicial 
philosophy  as  embodied  in  his  opimor^ 
as  a  judge.  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
all  of  his  decisions  or  opinions — and  I 
doubt  that  any  of  us  has  been  able  to 
read  them  all— but  I  believe  that  the 
main  body  of  his  judicial  philosophy  is 
that  which  is  desired  by,  and  is  desir- 
able for,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  most  objective,  dispassionate,  and 
concise  analysis  of  the  opinions  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  set  out  in  the  hearmgs 
during  the  testimony  of  Judge  Walsh, 
chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Ass^ia- 
tion's  Standing  Committee  on  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary.  „  ,  V,. 
I  have  already  quoted  Judge  Walsh  s 
testimony  with  respect  to  the  accusa- 
tions  Judge  Walsh's  committee  made  a 
survey  of  all  of  the  opinions  written  by 
Judge  Haynsworth.  Judge  Walsh  summed 
up  the  opinions  in  this  testimony  found 
on  pages   138-141,   and    145-146  of   the 
hearings : 

I  think  I  can  summarize  the  investigation 
this  wav.  As  far  as  Judge  Haynsworth's  opin- 
ions are"  concerned,  he  has  written  more  than 
300     Probablv   90    percent   of    them    are    not 
controversial- in  any  way.  He  h^  partlc.pat^ 
in    manv,    many    more,    probably   well    over 
1.000.  but  looking  to  the   10  Percent  of  his 
opinions  which  were  in  areas  which  inewt- 
ably   would   invite  controversy,   we  can   see 
that  in  those  areas  where  the  Supreme  Court 
is  perhaps  moving  the  most  rapidU  in  brealt- 
ngnew  ground  he  has  tended  to  favor  al- 
lowing time  to  pass  In  following  up  or  in  an> 
wav  expanding  these  new  precedents. 

•hie  areas  in  which  you  might  notice  this 
wou^d  be  in  the  areas  of  cull  rights  but  also 
in  the  areas  perhaps  of  labor  law  and  in 
he  areas  of  rfghts  of.  for  «--Pl!.^^«^-*^ 
and  longshoremen.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
greatly  «panded  the  old  definitions  of  sea- 


wVthiT  'JS  »D<1  things  like  that  In  all  of 
th«8  »reas.  whether  they  are  politically 
sensitive 'or  not.  you  see  the  same  lnt«llec- 
tvial  appfoach. 

It  waa  our  conclusion — 

Said  Judge  Walsh,  speaking  on  be- 
I'.alf  of  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Standing    Committee    on    the    Federal 

Judiciary— 

ar:er  looking  ihrovigh  these  cases,  that  this 
wiis  In  no  way  a  reflection  of  bla.s.  This  was 
.1  retlectlon  of  a  man  who  hart  .-v  concept  of 
cK'Uberateness  In  the  Judicial  process  and 
that  his  opinions  were  scholarly,  well  writ- 
ten, and  that  he  was.  therefore,  profession- 
ally qualified  for  this  post  for  which  he  Is 
being  considered. 

.  «  •  •  • 

Now.  I  do  not  mean  in  any  way  to  supgest 
that  I  thought  Judge  Haynsworth  was  run- 
ning against  the  stream  of  the  law.  I  think 
he  waB  punctilious  In  following  that  stream 
as  the  Supreme  Court  laid  It  out  and  in 
some  flclds  he  Has  run  ahead  and  broken 
new  grounds.  For  example.  In  the  expansion 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  utility  of  hibeas 
corpus,  he  broke  iiway  from  un  old  re-stralnt 
in  earlier  Supreme  Court  opinions  and  was 
complimented  by  the  present  Supreme  Court 
Tor  dAlTlg  so.  He  has  moved  over  lnt»).  as  I 
recall  tt.  more  modem  tests  on  ln.sanlty. 
things  like  that.  So,  he  is  in  no  sense 
running  against  the  stream  of  the  law  If  I 
were  going  to  characterize  It.  I  would  say 
where  new  ground  Is  being  broken  by  ihe 
Supreme  Court,  he  believes  in  moving  de- 
liberately rather  than  rapidly,  and  partic- 
ularly where  an  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  has  stood  for  many  years  Is 
reversed  or  turned  around  he  would  perhaps 
give  more  lime  than  other  Judges  to  adju.st 
to  the  new  state  of  atlalrs." 

In  other  words,  the  chief  attribute  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  as  a  Federal  judge 
has  been  judicial  self-restraint.  As  to 
Judge  Haynsworth's  record  on  civil 
rights,  he  has  voted  to  enforce  the  1954 
school  desegregation  decision.  Yet,  he 
has  also  supported  freedom-of-choice 
attendance  plans.  In  other  words,  he  is 
against  State-enforced  segregation,  but 
he  Is  also  against  forced  integration.  I 
subscribe  to  the  same  principle.  Freedom 
of  choice  is  all  that  any  fair-minded 
interpreter  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
could  possibly  require.  Perhaps  Judge 
Haynsworth  believes,  aj  I  do,  that  no 
integration  can  evr  be  meaningful  and 
lasting  unless  it  is  purely  voluntary,  and 
the  sooner  the  courts,  the  Government 
bureaucrats,  the  politicians,  and  the  ul- 
traliberal  'establishment "  realize  this 
the  sooner  the  Nation's  schoolchildren — 
black  and  white — will  be  relieved  of  their 
role  as  guinea  pigs  in  a  senseless  social 
experiment  and  as  pawns  in  a  political 
chess  game  pl»yed  by  politicians  and 
judges  who  vote  for  forced  integration 
while  sending  their  own  children  and 
grandchildren  to  all-white  private 
schools  or  to  public  schools  in  white 
suburbia. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  news  story  entitled  "Parents 
Hit  Prince  Georges  School  Plan,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sun- 
day, November  16,  1969,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Douglas  Watson,  Washington  Post 
staff  writer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Parfnts  Hit  Prince  Oeorqes  School  Plan 
(By  Douglas  Wateoni 

A  group  of  white  parents  from  the  Bladeni- 
biirg  area  opened  Are  yesterday  on  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Board  of  Education  and  the 
school  desegregation  plan  it  adopted  Tuesday 
by  :\  bare  majority. 

In  the  first  group  reaction  to  the  con- 
trjverslal  desegregation  action,  the  Citizens 
for  Action,  Inc.  iCPA).  called  It  "a  tragic 
subversion  of  ihe  rights  and  will  of  the  peo- 
ple" and  urged  that  the  appointed  .school 
bn.ird   be -replaced    by   an   elected   one 

The  recently  organized  group  h.'is  only 
about  UK)  members  but  claims  It  represents 
the  feeling  of  a  majority  of  county  re.sldenls 

In  a  prepared  statement  rele.ised  by  its 
directors,  it  charged  that  the  school  board's 
action  has  "given  erroneous  dignity  and  ac- 
ceptance" to  a  Department  of  He.ilth.  Educa- 
ticm  and  Welf.ire  ".ucusatlon  of  a  dual  school 
system  '  It  said  It  agreed  with  W  Carroll 
Beatty.  school  bi^rd  president,  In  favoring  a 
court   lest  of  the  HEW  directive. 

ALL-N~EGaO    SCHOOL.S 

Confriinted  with  a  fe<Ieral  order  to  deseg- 
rcg.iie  all-Negro  Fiurmont  Heights  Senior 
High  and  Belhune  Junior  High  or  lose  $12 
inlUljn  in  federal  aid.  the  board  approved  a 
plan  lo  divide  4.600  of  the  county's  lecond- 
.iry  studem.s  next  tall  among  18  schools 
Fairmont  Heights  and  Bethune  would  be- 
come half  white  and  racial  proportions  would 
be  .illered  in  many  of  the  other  schools. 

Citizens  (or  Action  .said  the  adopted  plan 
laiis  lo  consider  "the  economic  dltferenccs  ol 
the  c^immuniiies  involved  and  the  safety  of 
the  children  being  forcibly  assigned  to  areas 
r  ircign  to  their  environment  without  iluc 
coabideration  of  police  protection  needs  " 

Tlie  group  charged  the  desegregation  pl.in 
Is  'vory  poorly  construcicd"  and  tries  to  oll- 
set  segregated  housing  patterns  through  bus- 
ing. "Are  we  to  accept  a  major  upheaval 
of  our  children  and  communities  each  time 
a  housing  pattern  within  a  defined  school 
district  creates  the  ilUusion  ol  segrcgatl  jn?" 
the  grovip  asked. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  inserted  this  news  story  in 
the  Record  because  it  indicates  some  of 
the  problems  that  have  been  visited  upon 
children,  their  parents,  and  communities 
as  a  result  of  regulations  and  policies 
enunciated  and  promulgated  largely  by 
Government  bureaucrats — in  an  effort 
to  bring  about  a  certain  salt  and  pepper 
mix,  a  certain  racial  inix — which  force 
students  to  go  to  schools  not  of  their  own 
choice,  and  I  am  speaking  of  both  black 
students  and  white  students.  I  think  the 
article  is  pertinent  to  the  whole  problem 
we  are  discussing. 

Judge  Haynsworth's  decisions  and 
opinions  reflect  an  acute  feeling  that  the 
proper  function  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
is  to  interpret  the  laws  and  that  it  is  out- 
.side  the  scope  of  constitutional  authority 
for  the  members  of  the  Federal  judi- 
ciai-y  to  substitute  their  notion  of  public 
policy  for  those  of  Congress  and  the 
State  legislatures.  He  clearly  believes 
that  the  courts  should  be  the  interpreters 
of  the  law  not  lawmakers. 

Unfortimately.  a  number  of  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  Warren  Supreme  Court  and 
some  of  the  lower  Federal  courts  show 
a  complete  disregard  for  this  funda- 
mental constitutional  principle.  The 
Warren  Court  and  some  of  the  lower 
Federal  courts  rendered  judgments  that 
were  legislative,  not  judicial,  in  char- 
acter in  such  areas  as  criminal  law  and 
procedure,  residency  requirements  for 
welfare,  civil  rights,  and  pornography. 


Tlie  American  people  have  had  enough 
of  this  misuse  and  abuse  of  judiclaJ  au- 
thority. It  would  be  a  reassurance  to 
these  millions  of  concerned  citizens  to 
place  on  the  Supreme  Court  a  judge  who 
has  evidenced  proper  respect  for  the  vir- 
tue of  judicial  self-restraint  and  for  the 
constitutional  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween legislative  and  Judicial  functions. 

Some  opponents  of  Judge  HayTisworth 
maintain  that  the  Senute  should  reject 
tins  nomination  in  order  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Do  these  opponents  not  know  that 
public  disrespect  for  the  Court  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  Court  itself,  largely 
through  certain  doctrinaire,  activist 
decisions  in  recent  years  favoring  Com- 
munists, criminals,  atheists,  and  civji 
rights  demonstrators? 

For  too  long,  the  people  have  had  to 
put  up  with  an  activist,  libertarian 
court  which  has  arrogated  to  itself  th« 
power  to  rewrite  the  Constitution  and 
usurp  llie  functions  of  the  legislativ- 
brancii. 

Tlic  appointment  to  the  Court  of  con- 
servative judRCS — judges  who  will  exer- 
cise judicial  restraint  and  respect  for 
constitutional  construction,  so  as  to 
restore  a  philosophical  balance — will  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  bring  about 
a  recrudescence  of  public  faith  in  and  re- 
si)ect  for  the  Court. 

Public  confidence  in  the  Court  will  not 
be  restored  until  the  Court  is  recon- 
structed to  reflect  judicial  restraint  and 
strict  constitutional  construction. 

Confirmation  of  Judge  Haynsworth 
will  be  a  step  in  that  direction,  and  this 
is  precisely  why  I  shall  vote  for  him. 

Tlie  nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth 
to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  merely  reflects  tlie  election  re- 
turns of  last  November.  The  trend  of 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  a 
paramount  issue  in  the  presidential 
election  campaign  of  last  year.  The  more 
than  57  percent  of  the  American  voters 
who  supported  President  Nixon  and 
Governor  Wallace  certainly  did  not  vote 
to  continue  the  course  of  decisions  for 
which  the  Warren  Court  was  jtistly 
criticized. 

To  be  brutally  frank.  President  Nixon 
was  elected  because  his  political  position 
appeared  to  be  less  liberal  than  that  of 
the  candidate  of  my  own  party,  a  fact 
which  apparently  is  not  yet  fully  imder- 
stood  even  by  some  Meml)ers  of  the 
President's  own  party  here  in  the  Senate. 
Now  Mr.  Nixon  Is  apparently  expected  to 
adopt  the  political  ideology  of  the  losers 
in  appointing  Supreme  Court  judges. 
Haynsworth  has  a  conservative  image, 
admittedly,  but  that,  after  all,  is  what 
our  Nation  voted  for. 

President  Nixon  won  the  election,  and 
he  is  entitled  to  nominate  persons  to  the 
Supreme  Court  to  reflect  this  cha:ige  in 
national  philosophy. 

I  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Nixon  but  he 
won  tlie  election,  and  in  apixiinting 
Judge  Haynsworth  he  Is  reflecting  the 
judgment  of  the  American  people  as  they 
expressed  it  at  the  polls  last  November. 

Yet.  many  people  who  enthuslsistically 
supported  the  nominations  of  Supreme 
Court  judges  with  a  distinctly  ultra- 
Ubera'.  leftwing  philosophy  in  the  past 
two  administrations  now  want  to  block 
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this  appolntmer^t  on  the  basis,  really,  of 
judicial  philosophy  but  under  the 
camouflage  of  a  conflict-of-interest 
smokescreen.  These  exponents  are  being 
less  than  candid. 

These  persons  should  fault  the  Ameri- 
can people— not  Judge  Haynsworth, 
President  Nixon,  or  Attorney  General 
MitcheU— for  a  trend  toward  conserv- 
atism in  the  appointment  of  judges. 

Many  persons  who  supported  the 
evaluation  of  Associate  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  to  the  role  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  did  so  on  the  basis  of 
their  approval  of  his  judicial  philosophy 
as  reflected  by  his  opinions  and  decisions 
while  serving  as  an  Associate  Justice. 
These  persons  were  certainly  entitled  to 
their  views.  I  voted  for  the  confirmation 
originally  of  Mr.  Fortas  to  serve  on  the 
Court  But  I  frankly  opposed  the  nomi- 
nation of  Justice  Fortas  subsequently, 
for  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  on  the  basis 
of  his  judicial  philosophy,  and  on  that 

basis  alone. 

In  a  Senate  floor  speech  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1968,  I  sUted,  on  page  SI  1656  of 
the  CoNCRESSioNAL  RECORD,  as  follows: 

I  voted  for  Mr.  Fortas  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Court  In  1965.  but  the  words 
and  votes  of  Mr.  Fortas  put  him  among  the 
Judicial  activists,  who  toy  with  the  Constitu- 
tion as  though  it  were  their  personal  play- 
thing instead  of  the  organic  law  which  is  the 
priceless  legacy  of  all  Americans.  .  .  . 

Moreover.  Justice  Fortas  has.  In  some  of 
his  public  utterances,  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed the  doctrine  of  mass  civil  disobe- 
dience. I  cannot.  In  compliance  with  my  con- 
stitutional duty,  reward  the  utterer  of  these 
dangerous  sophistries,  by  elevating  him  to 
the  role  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  .  . . 

I  have  no  objections  to  Mr.  Fortas.  person- 
ally or  to  his  qualifications  as  an  able  law- 
yer I  have  beard  nothing  which  would  re- 
flect against  his  good  character  and  conduct 
as  a  citizen.  My  objections  go  solely  to  his 
Judicial  philosophy  as  manifested  by  his 
words  and  actions  while  serving  on  the  Court. 


So.  Mr.  President,  to  repeat  for  empha- 
sis I  voted  to  confirm  the  original  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Fortas  to  serve  on  the 
U  S.  Supreme  Court,  but  I  was  opposed 
to  eievaUng  liim  to  the  role  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  my  opposition  was  based  en- 
tirely and  solely  on  his  judicial  philos- 
ophy as  manifested  by  his  public  record 
while  serving  as  an  Associate  Justice  on 
the  Court.  I  was  not  influenced  by  the 
rumors  and  insinuations  against  him. 
Many  of  those  persons  who  today  object 
to  the  decisions  and  opinions  of  Judge 
Hay-nsworth  expressed  support  for  those 
of  Justice  Fortas. 

There  is  certainly  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  judicial  philosophies  of 
the  two  nominees.  Generally  speaking,  I 
think  that  Justice  Fortas  could  be  fairly 
characterized  as  a  "judicial  activist"  and 
that  he  frequently  did  not  use  judicial 
stlf-restraint,  which  I  think  is  a  most 
important  quaUty  of  a  Federal  judge. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  would  classify  Judge 
Haynsworth  as  a  conservative  jurist,  a 
"strict  constructionist"  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. .     ^,    , 

One  of  the  areas  of  difference  in  their 
philosophies  is  in  the  field  of  pornog- 
raphy and  obscenity.  One  of  the  reasons 
I  opposed  tlie  nomination  of  Justice 
Fortas  was  that  he  consistently  voted  to 


overturn  the  criminal  convictions  of  the 
peddlers  of  filth  and  slime  who  are  prey- 
ing on  the  American  people,  especially 
our  youth.  It  was  documented  that  Jus- 
tice Fortas  voted  for  these  pomographers 
in  34  out  of  38  cases  while  he  was  an  As- 
sociate Justice.  Supporters  of  his  nomi- 
nation made  the  argument  that  one  could 
not  draw  any  conclusion  from  these  de- 
cisions because  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional issues  in  many  of  those  cases  were 
complex.  However,  I  felt  that  the  fact 
that  he  had  consistently  followed  a 
course  of  decisions  in  favor  of  the  pur- 
veyors of  fllth  clearly  indicated  where 
his  feelings  and  sympathies  lay. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  stand  of  Jus- 
tice Fortas  on  the  issue  of  pornography. 
Judge  Haynsworth  has  shown  that  he  is 
willing  to  find  that  obscene  and  porno- 
graphic material  is  actually  obscene  and 
pornographic.  Furthermore,  he  is  able 
and  willing  to  permit  the  competent  law 
enforcement  authorities  to  suppress  this 

evil  traffic.  ^  , 

I  would  like  to  see  more  judges  of 
Judge  Haynsworth's  judicial  and  con- 
stitutional philosophy  on  our  Supreme 
Court.  If  he  and  others  of  his  philosophy 
were  on  the  Court,  it  would  have  a  much 
better  grasp  of  the  issue  of  obscenity  and 
pornography.  I  know  that  milUons  of 
average  American  citizens  are  deeply 
concerned  and  troubled  about  this  aw- 
ful problem.  I  have  received  hundreds 
and  perhaps  thousands  of  letters  on  this 
subject.  The  people  are  demanding  that 
our  courts  permit  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  suppress  and  destroy  this 
vicious  and  insidious  material  which  is 
debasing  and  destroying  our  people,  es- 
pecially our  young  people.  This  cancer 
must  be  cut  out  of  our  society.  It  cannot 
be  done  with  an  extremist,  permissive, 
libertarian  Supreme  Court. 

Those  who  were  able  to  enthusiasti- 
cally support  the  Fortas  nomination  to 
the  office  of  Chief  Justice  in  light  of  his 
record  in  the  area  of  obscenity  should 
carefully  consider  the  message  they  will 
be  giving  the  American  people  by  op- 
posing Judge  Haynsworth. 

Justice  Fortas  did  not  voluntarily  fur- 
nish to  the  Judiciary  Committee  any 
papers,  documents,  or  other  materials 
pertaining  to  his  personal  financial  con- 
dition and  transactions. 

He  was  not  requested  to  furnish  any 
such  information  even  though,  as  we  all 
remember,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  B.  J. 
Tennery,  dean  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law,  revealed  that  in  the 
summer  of  1968,  while  he  was  serving  as 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Justice  Fortas  received  the  sum  of 
$15  000  for  giving  eight  lectures  at  the 
Law  School  on  the  subject  of  "Law  and 
Social  Environment."  Mr.  Tennery  fur- 
ther testified  that  this  money  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Paul  Porter,  a  former  law  partner 
of  Justice  Fortas,  and  that  the  donors  to 
the  fund  were  five  wealthy  Individuals, 
at  least  one  of  whom  was  involved  in 
litigation  in  the  lower  Federal  courts 
which  might  have  come  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  decision. 

Conversely,  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
available  at  all  times  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
any  questions  that  anyone  might  have. 


He  manifested  a  willingness  to  do  so 
when  called  upon.  When  Senator  East- 
land, the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  closed  the  Haynsworth  hear- 
ings, the  last  statement  he  made,  found 
on  page  591  of  the  hearings,  was:  "Gen- 
tlemen, this  closes  the  hearings  unless 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  called  back." 

Senator  Eastland  made  a  statement  to 
the  press  at  that  time  he  would  ask  Judge 
Havnsworth  to  return  to  testify  if  any 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  so 
requested.  This  statement  was  wideW 
printed  in  the  public  press,  and  Senator 
Eastland  notified  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  his  position. 

No  member  of  the  committee  asked 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  be  recalled. 

As  a  result,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
allegations  made  about  the  conduct  of 
Justice  Fortas  from  the  sUndpoint  of 
ethics,  candor  with  the  committee,  and 
conflict  of  interest,  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  withheld  regarding  the  facts  in 
the  Haynsworth  matter.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth placed  the  whole  record  in  full 
view  on  top  of  the  table.  The  only  dispute 
is  as  to  the  meaning  or  significance  to  be 
given  those  facts. 

After  all  of  the  witnesses  had  testified 
at  the  hearings  on  the  Fortas  nomina- 
tion, the  Judiciary  Committee  invited  the 
Associate  Jastice  to  reappear  before  it 
in  order  to  give  answers  or  clarifications 
to  the  testimony  concerning  the  Ameri- 
can University  lecture  fee. 

There  were  also  those  on  the  commit- 
tee who  desired  that  Justice  Fortas 
clarify  testimony  he  had  previously  given 
that  the  onlv  occasions  upon  which  he 
had  given  advice  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  subsequent  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  Associate  Justice  pertained 
to  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  Detroit  riots. 
After  Justice  Fortas  gave  this  testi- 
mony Senator  Allott  appeared  before 
the  committee  and  testified  that  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Barr.  then  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  had  advised  him  that 
Mr.  Fortas  had  been  at  the  White  House 
and  had  approved  certain  draft  language 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  law  con- 
cerning the  protection  of  presidential 
candidates. 

Senator  Allotts  testimony  cast  seri- 
ous doubt  upon  the  candor  of  Justice 
Fortas. 

However,  for  reasons  best  knowTi  to 
himself,  the  Justice  declined  to  reap- 
pear before  the  committee  in  order  to 
clear  up  these  and  other  questions. 

As  a  result,  the  Judician"  Committee 
and  the  Senate  and  the  American  people 
were  left  to  speculate  upon  the  facts. 

On  the  Haynsworth  nomination,  thei-e 
is  no  speculation  about  the  facts  They 
have  been  thoroughly  presented  by  the 
nominee  and  developed  and  discussed. 
Still  another  great  difference  between 
the  Fortsis  nomination  and  this  nomina- 
tion is  that  the  unresolved  facts  in  the 
Fortas  case  previously  mentioned  gave 
rise  to  an  inference  that  Justice  ForUs 
might  have  been  guilty  of  criminal 
conduct. 

When  I  sUte  that  the  unresolved  facts 
in  the  Fortas  case  gave  rise  to  a  possible 
inference  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
criminal  conduct,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  is  not  based  on  his  alleged 
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make  this  disclair 
the     unfounded 
Haynsworth  has 
are  improper  or 
give  the  appearar 


dealings  with  the  Wolfson  Foundation 
which  caused  the  resignation  of  Justice 
Fortas  from  the  Supreme  Court.  These 
facts  were  not  developed  until  several 
months  after  hla  nomination  as  Chief 
Justice  had  been  withdrawn.  The  facts 
pertaining  to  the!  Wolfson  Foundation 
were  not  before  the  Senate  when  his 
nomination  was  considered. 

But  the  opponents  of  the  Haynsworth 
nomination  have  tone  to  great  pains  to 
emphasize  that  they  do  not  even  re- 
motely hint  or  insinuate  that  the  judge 
has  done  anything  dishonest  or  illegal. 
Even  though  th«e  opponents  usually 
ner  as  a  predicate  for 
Icharge  that  Judge 
qommitted  acus  which 
unethical  or  at  least 
ice  of  being  improper 
or  unethical,  we  must  take  them  at  their 
word  in  offering  tnls  disclaimer. 

In  light  of  all  o4  these  differences  and 
distinctions  betwden  the  two  nomina- 
tions, it  is  simply  unfair  and  unrealistic 
to  compare  the  Ffrtas  and  Haynsworth 
nominations.  There  is  virtually  no  com- 
parisoH  between  the  two. 

-6ome-represent$itives  of  orsanized  la- 
bor appeared  as  wtitnesses  at  the  hearing 
in  opposition  to  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Haynsworth.  They  expressed  their  opin- 
ion that  the  decisions  and  opinions  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  indicated  that  he 
was  an  "antilabor"  judge.  For  that  rea- 
son, among  others,  they  opposed  his  ele- 
vation to  the  Supreme  Court. 

However,  a  careful  study  of  Judge 
Haynsworth 's  record  shows  that  it  is  not 
fair  or  accurate  to  characterize  him  as 
either  an  •antilabor  judge'  or  a  pro- 
labor  judge."  He  seems  to  decide  each 
case  on  the  basis  of  the  law  and  the 
facts,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  his  per- 
sonal views  or  notions.  I  wish  we  could 
say  the  same  for  all  other  judges. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  from  certain 
organized  labor  groups  made  distorted 
and  unrealistic  appraisals  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  s  record  on  labor  relations. 
For  instance,  they  chose  to  completely 
overlook  the  fact  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
wrote  at  least  eight  opinions  for  his 
court  deciding  cases  favorably  to  orga- 
nized labor.  These  were : 

NLRB  v.  Electro  Motive  Manufac- 
turing Company.  389  F2d  61  (1968 1; 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America  v.  Bag- 
well. 338  F2d  492  ( 1967  >  ;  Chatham  Mfg. 
Co.  V.  NLRB.  404  F2d  1116  ( 1968» :  Inter- 
type  V.  NLRB.  371  F2d  ( 1967  » . 

NLRB  V.  Carter  Towing.  307  F2d  835 
(19621  ;  NLRB  v.  Community  Motor  Bus 
Co..  335  F2d  120  ( 1964 »  ;  NLRB  v.  Empire 
Mfg.  Co..  260  F2d  528  (1958';  NLRB  v. 
Webb  Furniture  Corp..  366  F2d  314 
(1966>. 

Judge  Haynsworth  also  voted  with 
other  members  of  his  court  in  at  least 
37  other  prolabor  decisions.  These  cases 
are: 

Rosedale  Coal  Co.  v.  Director  U.S.  Bur. 
Mines.  247  F2d  299  (1957>;  Textile 
Workers  v.  Cone  Mills.  268  F2d  920 
(1959)  Wirtz  V.  Charleston  Coca  Cola 
Bottling  Co.,  346  F2d  428  (1966>. 

Wirtz  v.  DuMont.  309  F2d  152  (1962i  ; 
Williams  v.  United  Mine  Workers,  316 
F2d  475  ( 1963) :  NLRB  v.  Edinburg  Mfg. 
Co.  394  P2d  1  (1968) ;  NLRB  v.  Marion 


Mfg.  Co.  388  F2d  306  (1968);  NLRB  v. 
Baldwin  Supply  Co..  384  F2d  999  (1967). 

NLRB  v.  Weston  Brocker  Co.  373  F2d 
741  (1967);  Don  Swart  Trucking  Co.  v. 
NLRB,  359  F2d  528  ( 1966 ) ;  Galis  Electric 
ct  Machine  Co.  v.  NLRB.  323  F2d  588 
( 1963  ) ;  NLRB  v.  Marvel  Poultry  Co  .  292 
F2d  454  (1961)  :  NLRB  v.  Threads.  Inc., 
289  F2d  483  ' 1961  '  . 

NLRB  V.  Roadway  Express.  Inc.  257 
F2d  948  1 1958) ;  NLRB  v.  Superior  Cable 
Corp.,  246  F2d  539  ( 1957  <  :  NLRB  v.  Ko- 
tandes  Baking  Co..  340  F2d  587  il965i  : 
Dubin-Haskell  Lining  Corp.  v.  NLRB. 
386  F2d  306  '1967);  Florence  Printing 
Co.  V.  NLRB.  333  F2d  289  '  1964  > . 

General  Instrument  Corp.  v.  NLRB. 
319  F2d  420  1 1963  > ;  Great  Lakes  Carbon 
Corp.  V.  NLRB.  360  F2d  19  (1966); 
Greensboro  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc.  v.  John- 
son. 377  F2d  38  '1967i;  Henderson  v. 
Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates,  290  F2d 
677  1 1961  > ;  JNO  McCall  Coal  Co.  v.  U.S.. 
374  F2d  689  11967'. 

Link  V.  NLRB.  330  F2d  437  (1964); 
Mitchell  V.  Emala  it  Associates.  Inc..  274 
F2d  781  (I960);  Mitchell  v.  Sherry  Co- 
rine  Corp..  264  F2d  831  ( 1959  >  ;  NLRB  v. 
Atkinson  Dredging  Co..  329  F2d  158 
(1964);  NLRB  v.  Baltimore  Paint  d 
Chemical.  308  F2d  75  '  1962  ) . 

NLRB  V.  Cross.  346  F2d  165  (1965'; 
NLRB  V.  Haynes  Hosiery  Div..  384  F2d 
188  '1967';  NLRB  v.  Jesse  Jones  Sau- 
sage Co..  309  F2d  664  (1962';  NLRB  v. 
Jones  Sausage  Co..  257  F2d  878  (1958); 
NLRB  V.  Lester  Bros..  Inc  ,  301  F2d  62 
0  962). 

NLRB  V.  Randolph  Electric  Member- 
ship Corp.,  343  F2d  (1965';  NLRB  v. 
Winn-Dixie  Greenville.  Inc..  379  F2d 
958  ( 1967 '  ;  Ostrofsky  v.  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America.  273  F2d  (1960'; 
Overnite  Transportation  Co.  v.  NLRB, 
327  F2d36  (1963). 

Some  of  the  cases  cited  by  hostile  wit- 
nesses indicating  an  antilabor  bias  on 
the  part  of  Judge  Haynsworth  turn  out 
not  to  support  that  charge.  For  instance, 
three  of  the  prime  cases  cited  by  these 
opponents  of  the  nomination  are  the 
three  cases  involving  Darlington  Mills. 

These  cases  involved  the  basic  question 
of  whether  the  owners  of  the  mill  had  a 
right  to  close  it  down  and  permanently 
go  out  of  business,  even  though  the  mo- 
tive for  so  doing  was  to  chill  union 
activity. 

In  Darlington  I.  which  is  cited  as 
Deering  Milhken  v.  Johnson,  295  F2d 
856  ( 1961)  the*question  before  the  court 
of  appeals  was  the  issuance  of  an  in- 
junction by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Middle  District  of  North  Carolina 
against  agents  of  the  NLRB  prohibit- 
ing them  from  taking  new  evidence  in 
a  case  involving  a  labor  dispute.  Judge 
Haynsworth  wrote  the  opinion  for  the 
fourth  circuit  which  practically  reversed 
a  decision  of  the  district  court  and  held 
that  the  Labor  Board  could  take  new 
evidence  pertaining  to  certain  matters. 
The  new  evidence  which  was  subse- 
quently received  by  the  NLRB  was  cru- 
cial to  the  subsequent  victory  of  the  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union  of  America. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  complain 
that  this  decision  was  antilabor. 

Darlington  II.  which  is  cited  as  Dar- 
lington    Manufacturing     Company     v. 


NLRB,  325  P2d  682  (1963)  involved  the 
direct  question  of  whether  the  company 
had  the  light  to  permanently  go  out  of 
business  for  antiunion  reasons.  Judge 
Haynsworth  joined  in  the  majority  opin- 
ion, written  by  Judge  Bryan,  which  held 
that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  company  had  such  a  right.  This  de- 
cision was  in  harmony  with  decisions  of 
other  Courts  of  Appeals  dealing  with  this 
subject.  For  instance,  the  Sixth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  had  recently  stated  in 
the  case  of  NLRB  v.  R.  C.  Mahon  Com- 
pany. 269  F2d  44.  47   (1959' : 

We  And  nothing  In  tlie  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  whlcii  forbids  a  company,  in  line 
with  lis  plans  for  operation,  to  eliminate 
some  division  of  Its  work. 

Tlie  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  had 
held  in  NLRB  v  Tupelo  Garment 
Company.  122  F2d  603.  696  ( 1941 )  ; 

Tlie  .stockholders  of  Tupelo  Garment  Com- 
pany (the  employer)  had  the  absolute  right 
to  dissolve  tlieir  corporation  and  the  Board 
w.is  without  authority  to  prevent  this. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Circuits  h.ad 
rendered  similar  decisions. 

So.  the  decision  of  Judge  Bryan  in 
which  Judge  Haynsworth  joined  was  in 
accordance  of  the  law. 

When  Darlington  II  was  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  case  was  re- 
versed and  sent  back  to  the  Labor  Board 
for  further  hearing  as  to  the  question  of 
whether  Deering  Milliken  was  a  single 
integrated  employer.  The  Supreme  Court, 
speaking  through  Justice  Harlan,  indi- 
cated strong  agreement  with  the  princi- 
ples of  law  enunciated  by  the  court  of 
appeals,  but  held  that  more  facts  weie 
needed  in  order  to  properly  resolve  the 
issue.  The  Supreme  Court  stated : 

We  hold  that  so  far  as  the  Labor  Relations 
Act  Is  concerned,  an  employer  has  the  abso- 
lute right  to  terminate  his  entire  business 
for  any  reason  he  pleases,  but  disagree  with 
the  Court  of  Appeals  that  such  right  In- 
cluded the  ability  to  close  part  of  a  business 
no  matter  what  the  reason.  We  conclude 
that  the  case  must  be  remanded  to  the  Board 
for  further  proceedings. 

Darlington  III.  which  is  cited  as  Dar- 
lington Manufacturing  Company  v. 
N.L.R.B.,  397  F2d  760  <1968).  involved 
an  appeal  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Labor  Board  after  the  remand  of  Dar- 
lington II.  The  Labor  Board  found  that 
the  persons  controlling  Darlington  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  had  such  interests  and  re- 
lationships with  Deering  Milliken  and 
other  affiliated  corporations  as  would  es- 
tablish a  single  enterprise,  and  that 
Darlington's  closing  was  accomplished 
under  circumstances  that  established  the 
factors  of  "purpose"  and  "effect "  with 
respect  to  chilling  unionism  in  other 
mills  of  the  Deering  Milliken  group.  Con- 
sequently, the  Board  held  that  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Darlington  Manufacturing  Co. 
was  a  partial  closing  of  a  business  in  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  and  ordered  Darling- 
ton and  Deering  and  Milliken  to  pay  back 
wages  to  some  of  their  employees.  The 
court  of  appeals,  in  an  en  banc  hearing 
participated  in  by  all  seven  of  its  judges, 
affirmed  the  order  of  the  Labor  Board. 
Judge  Haynsworth  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  court  in  this  case  and  wrote 
a  concurring  opinion  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  financial  bur- 
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den  which  might  be  placed  on  the  indi- 
vidual owners  of  the  Darlington  Manu- 
facturing Co.  who  were  in  no  way  con- 
nected or  affiliated  with  Darlington  Man- 
ufacturing or  its  president,  Roger  Mmi- 
ken    Judge  Bryan  issued  a  strong  dis- 
senting opinion  which  was  joined  m  by 
Judge   Boreman.   which   held   that  the 
court    should    completely    reverse    and 
overturn  the  order  entered  by  the  Labor 
Board  and  that  the  evidence  showed  that 
those  in  control  of  the  Darlington  Mamj- 
facturing   Co.   had   a   perfect   right    to 
close    it.    Judge    Haynsworth  s    vote    in 
Darlington  m  certainly  seems  to  be  pro- 
labor   If  one  wishes  to  categorize  votes 
in   such   a   fashion,   it   is   reasonable   to 
say  that  the  votes  of  Judges  Brj-an  and 
Boreman  were  the  only  antilabor  votes 
on  the  court.  I  assume  they  would  be 
even  more  objectionable  to  the  witnesses 
who  testified  against  Judge  Haynsworth 
than  Judge  Haynsworth  himself.  I  hope 
Uiat  Judge  Haynsworth's  mere  expres- 
sion of  concern  about  tiie  economic  im- 
nact  on  the  individual  minority  stock- 
holders   of    Darlington    Manufacturing 
who  had  no  relationship  whatever  U)  me 
so-called  wrongdoer  in  the  case,  Roger 
Milliken,  does  not  make  Judge  Hayns- 
worth an  "antilabor"  judge. 

The   only    other   opinion   written   oy 
Judge   Haynsworth   on   labor   relations 
Xch  was  subsequently  reversed  by  the 
Supreme    Court    was    i"  .  ^^e    '^a^^  °J 
NLRB    v    Giessel   Packing   Company 
398  f'  2d  336  (1968).  This  case  Involved 
the  use  of  union  authorization  cards^n 
recognition     proceedmgs.     The    Fo^rt^ 
Circuit  held,  in  an  opinion  written  by 
Judge  Haynsworth,  that  under  the  cir- 
cun^tances  involved  in  that  case  the  use 
of  Mich  a*«JiorizaUon  cards,  rather  than 
an  election  by  secret  ballot,  was  not  au- 
thorized by  the  law.  This  decision  ^  as  m 
accordance  with  decisions  by  the  Fourth 
Circuit  as  well  as  decisions  o^^.^he  First, 
second.   Fifth.   Sixth.   Seventh    Tenth. 
and  District  of  Columbia  Couits. 

In  reversing  the  Giessel  Packing  Corn- 
paS/^Isr^  S.  Ct.  1918  (1969),  the 
Supreme  Court  indicated  that  its  view 
?f  Se^Iw  was  not  much  different  froin 
that  expressed  by  Judge  Haynsworthin 
hifi  opinion  for  the  Fourth  Circuit.  The 
Supreme  Court  said: 

The  actual  area  of  disagreetnent  between 
our  position  here  and  that  of  *!»«  J^°"f  >^ 
Circuit  is  not  large  afi  a  practical  matter. 

The    opponents    complain    of    Judge 
Ha^wo^'s  vote  in  N.L.R.B.  .^Umted 
Rubber,  Linoleum  and  Plastic  Worke^. 
269  F.  2d  694  (1959)  ^hic^  J!f  ,f^^^ 
by  the  Supreme  Court  at  362  U.b.  d^». 
Judge   Haynsworth   did  not   write   the 
opii^on  in  this  case,  but  only  voted  to 
adopt  the  opinion  written  by  Judge  Soper 
Judge  Soper  accepted  the  position  urged 
by   NUIB.   which   held   that   picketing 
which  does  not  represent  a  majority  of 
the  employees  is  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
The  objective  of  tiiis  opinion  was  to  pro- 
tect employees  in  their  right  to  refram 
from  bargaining  through  representatives 
without  coercion.  The  question  presented 
to  the  Fourth  Circuit  in  the  United  Rub- 
ber case  had  never  been  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  circuits  were 
divided  on  the  issue.  The  Ninth  Circuit 
had  previously  decided  the  issue  in  ac- 
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cordance   with   Judge   Soper's   opinion 
but  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  had 
resolved  the  question  the  other  way  is  a 
divided  opinion. 

Judge  Haynsworth's  vote  in  the  United 
Rubber  case  was  certainly  not  contrair 
to  the  then  existing  law.  and  cannot  be 
constmed  as  being  antilabor. 

When  one  examines  these  and  the 
other  cases  involving  labor  relations,  the 
conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the  charge 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  antila- 
bor in  his  decisions  is  without  founda- 
tion. ,o   V, 

There  are  some  who  say  it  would  be 
bad  for  us  to  confirm  Judge  Haynsworth 
by  a  close  vote.  These  persons  seem  to  feel 
that  surh  an  action  would  in  some  way 
impair  his  effectiveness  as  an  As.socia.te 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  theory  that  a  nomina- 
tion which  engenders  public  controversy 
and  which  results  in  a  confirmation  by 
a  close  vote  is  a  reason  for  voting  against 
confirmation.  The  same  argument  was 
advanced  in  the  ABM  controversy.  The 
ABM  won  by  a  cliff-hanger  vote.  But  how 
manv  people  today  remember  the  close- 
ness of  that  vote  or  even  care  to  remem- 
ber it?  ^,         .... 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  served  ably  and  bril- 
liantly as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court:  yet,  when  his  name  was 
submitted  by  President  Wilson,  a  storm 
of  public  controversy  broke.  Powerful  ele- 
ments of  American  society  representing 
great    financial    wealth    fiercely    fought 
that  nomination.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee favorably  reported  his  nomination  by 
the  close  vote  of  10  to  8.  When  it  was 
finally  brought  to  a  vote  on  June  1,  1916. 
the  Senate  voted  47  to  22  to  confirm. 
However,  there  were  27  abstentions  on 
that  vote.  Ergo,  less  than  half  of  the 
Membership  of  the  Senate  voted  to  con- 
firm  Mr.   Brandeis.   Yet.   this  circum- 
stance did  not  operate  to  diminish  his 
stature  in  the  history  of  the  judiciary, 
nor  did  it  operate  to  disable  him  from 
being  a  great  Justice.  ,^  ,  „ 

The  same  happy  results  could  follow 
from  our  confirmation  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth, regardless  of  the  margin  of  the 
vote. 

After  all,  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
elected  President  by  a  scant  margm  of 
118  000  votes  in  1960.  But  who  bothered 
to  remember  this.  He  was  fully  as  m^ph 
a  President  as  if  his  majority  had  been 
a  hundredfold. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  between  the  cases  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  and  Associate  Justice  Fortas 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  been  completely  cooper- 
ative with  the  committee  and  its  members 
in  agreeing  to  appear  to  testify.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Fortas  was  not.  Judge  Haynsworth 
has  made  a  complete  disclosure  of  his 
financial  affairs  to  the  committee.  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas  made  no  such  complete 
disclosure. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  nominee  for  ju- 
dicial office  has  voluntarUy  made  such 
sweeping  disclosures  about  his  personal 
financial  condition  and  transactions  as 
has  Judge  Haynsworth.  He  has  been  com- 
pletely forthright  and  candid  with  the 
committee.  He  responded  to  all  reason- 
able requests  made  of  him  to  produce 
documents. 


For  example,  even  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hearings  of  the  Judiciar>' 
Committee.    Judge    Haynsworth    made 
available  to  the  committee  copies  of  in- 
come tax  returns  for  himself  and  his 
wife  from  the  year  he  went  on  the  Fed- 
eral bench.  1957  to  date.  He  also  made 
available  a  complete  financial  statement 
at  that  time.  Judge  Haynsworth  volun- 
tarily requested  that  the  entire  Justice 
Department   file   on   the   charges   made 
against  him  by   the  attorneys  for   the 
Textile   Workers   Union    regarding    his 
participation  in  the  Dartington  case  be 
made   available   to   the  committee   and 
the  public. 

After  the  hearings  wei^  commenced. 
Judge  Haynsworth  furnished  to  the  com- 
mittee certified  copies  of  all  real  estate 
transactions  with  which  he  was  in- 
volved from  1957  to  date.  He  also  fur- 
nished copies  of  all  deeds  involving  real 
estate  transactions  concerning  the  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matic  Co.  and  the  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic  profit-sharing  and  retire- 
ment plan. 

He  also  supplied  to  the  committee  a 
listing  of  all  of  the  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic's  major  customers  as  of  Decem- 
ber 1963,  and  all  other  information  in 
his  possession  or  knowledge  pertaining 
to  his  investments  in  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic  Co. 

Judge  Haynsworth  also  furnished  a 
chronological  listing  of  all  his  stock 
transactions  from  1957  to  date  which  set 
out  his  complete  stock  holdings  during 
that  time. 

Automatic  Retailers  of  America.  Inc.. 
the  company  into  which  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matic  was  merged  m  1964.  gave  the 
committee  unprecedented  cooperation  in 
furnishing  information  pertaining  to 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  Co.  For  in- 
stance, inunediately  upon  request  of  the 
committee.  AHA  had  the  minutes  book 
of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  flown  to 
Washington  at  its  own  expense.  In  ad- 
dition, they  had  all  of  their  records 
pertaining  to  sales  and  customers  of 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic,  as  well  as  copies 
of  all  tax  returns  and  audited  state- 
ments in  their  possession  flown  to  Wash- 
ington and  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  records  pertaining  to  the  sales 
and  customers  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic 
covered  the  period  from  the  date  of  its 
incorporation  to  the  date  of  its  merger 
with  ARA.  From  these  records  a  list  of 
customers  and  income  of  each  customer 
from  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  during  its 
entire  existence  can  be  computed. 

ARA  also  furnished  to  the  committee 
copies  of  its  audited  statements  for  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matic  Co.  and  its  subsidi- 
aries for  the  years  ending  December  31. 
1961,  1962,  and  1963.  These  were  the 
only  annual  reports  ever  prepared  for 
the  Carolina  V«id-A-Matic  Co. 

Furthermore.  ARA  supplied  all  of  the 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  records,  includ- 
ing tax  returns  pertaining  to  the  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matic  profit-sharing  and 
retirement  plan. 

I  believe  that  ARA.  Inc.,  and  its  of- 
ficers and  employees  should  be  given  a 
vote  of  thanks  by  the  Senate  for  volun- 
tarily furnishing  voluminous  papers  and 
documents  constituting  its  private  busi- 
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ness  records  to  the  committee  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  it  Ls  fair  or  just  to 
characterize  ARA  or  any  of  its  officers 
or  employees  as  having  been  obstructive 
in  this  matter  or  of  hiding  anything. 

^Sometimes  when  one  does  not  find 
what  one  seeks,  one  makes  charues  about 
c  jncealment  and  suppression  of  the  facts. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  facts  and 
<  .rcumstances  of  this  nomination  are 
somewhat  similar  to  those  surroundinp; 
ti.c  nomination  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis  to 
be  an  Associate  Ju-stice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1916.  It  miuht  be  enliiihtening 
and  instructive  to  recall  the  facts  and 
i.ss;ies  of  the  Brandeis  nomination. 

As  IS  the  case  with  the  Haynsworlh 
nomination,  many  powerful  forces  in 
society  vigorously  opposed  the  nomi- 
nation of  Brandeis.  We  all  know  that 
certain  elements  of  or.cjanized  labor  and 
the  NAACP  are  the  central  forces  op- 
posintj  this  nomination.  In  the  Brandeis 
case  SIX  former  presidents  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  William  H.  laft. 
Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  Francis  Rawle, 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  Elihu  Root,  and  Moor- 
fteld  Storey,  signed  the  following  letter 
\  vfhich  was  sent  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee: 

The  underslgaed  feel  under  the  painful 
duty  lo  say  to  you  that.  In  their  opinion, 
taking  into  view  the  reputation,  character, 
and  professlonaj  career  of  Mr  Louis  D. 
«  Brandeis,  he  Is  not  a  fit  per.son  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  UniU'd 
Stales. 

Mr.  President,  how  different  is  the  tes- 
timony submitted  by  representatives  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  the  two 
cases.  In  the  case  50  years  ago,  involving 
Louis  Brandeis,  six  former  presidents  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  jointly 
signed  a  letter  charging  that  Brandei* 
was  not  a  fit  person  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States. 
However,  the  American  Bar  Association's 
standing  committee  on  judiciary  selec- 
tion has  in  the  instant  case  found  no  im- 
propriety and  has  endorsed  the  nomi- 
nation. 

In  the  Brandeis  case,  a.s  in  the  instant 
case,  the  powerful  interests  opposing  the 
nomination  camouflaged  their  true 
reasons  for  opposition  by  raising  the 
auction  of  ethics.  The  hearings  held  by 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  which  the  Brandeis  nomina- 
tion was  referred  are  filled  with  testi- 
mony concerning  Mr.  Brandeis'  alleged 
lanethical  conduct  and  violations  of  the 
code  of  ethics.  In  tlie  minority  report  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  Bran- 
deis nomination,  submitted  by  Senator 
Clarence  D.  Clark  of  Wyoming,  there 
were  listed  12  alleged  acts  of  unethical 
conduct  charged  against  the  nominee. 
There  was  the  Glavis-Ballinger  case,  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  case,  the  New 
England  Railroad  case,  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  case,  the  United  Drug 
Co.  case,  and  a  number  of  others.  This 
soimds  very  familiar  to  us  today  in  light 
of  the  Vend-A-Matic  case,  the  Brunswick 
case,  the  W.  R.  Grace  Co.  case,  and  al- 
leged association  with  Bobby  Baker. 

As  in  the  c£ise  of  this  nomination,  both 
sides  agreed  there  was  very  little  dispute 
as  to  the  facts  involved.  There  was  great 
disagreement  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  facts.  Both  sides  agreed  that  there 


was  no  evidence  that  Mr  Brandeis  was 
corrupt  or  dishonest,  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Haynsworth  nomination. 

The  opponents  of  the  Brandeis  nomi- 
nation took  the  position  that,  even  if  the 
charges  against  lum  -.vcie  not  true,  he 
should  not  be  confirmed  bccau'-e  to  do  so 
would  damage  the  reputation  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  We  l-.ear  the  same  argu- 
ment asainst  Haynsworth.  The  friends 
of  the  nomination  of  Brandeis  refuted 
this  notion. 

In  order  to  dcmon.,tralc  how  history 
docs  indeed  repeat  it.-elf .  it  is  in  order  to 
quote  from  tlie  various  views  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  which  considered 
the  Brandeis  nominal  ion. 

First,  here  is  what  the  opponents  of  the 
n-  niination  I'f  peakin:;  thioui^h  Senator 
John  D.  Works  of  California  had  to  say: 

He  has  r<"si  rtod  to  cuncoalments  and  de- 
cppuon  when  .v  frank  and  open  course  would 
h.ivc  been  much  better  and  have  .saved  lilm 
and  his  profession  Iimiii  suspicion  and 
cnllclsm. 

How  mucli  like  uliat  i.s  beiii^  said  to- 
day a'jainst  Jud^'c  Haynsworth. 

He  lias  defied  llie  plain  ethics  of  the  pro- 
fession and  in  some  instances  lias  \  lolated 
the  rights  ul  his  clients  .md  abused  their 
conrtdence  Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  CMdcnce 
that  leads  me  to  think  he  has  done  the.se 
things  corruptly  or  with  the  hope  of  reward. 
His  course  may  ha\e  been  the  result  of  a 
desire  to  make  larpe  tees,  but  even  this  is 
not  clear  He  seems  to  like  to  do  startling 
things  and  to  work  under  cover.  He  lias 
(llsrcg.irded  or  defied  the  proprieties.  It  has 
been  such  courses  as  lie  has  pursued  that 
have  given  him  the  reputation  that  has  been 
lestilied  U),  and  It  is  not  undeserved.  It  is 
Just  such  a  reputation  as  his  cour.se  of  deal- 
ing and  conduct  would  establish  in  the 
minds  of  men  This  reputation  must  stand 
as  ,1  strong  barrier  against  his  contirmation. 

Mr.  President,  had  the  ABA's  standing 
committee,  or  had  the  opponents  of 
Haynsworth,  spoken  today  in  those 
terms,  tlie  Haynsworth  nomination 
would  have  been  defeated  a  long  time 
ago. 

Quoting  further  from  the  opponents 
of  Mr,  Brandeis: 

If  It  were  Mr.  Brandeis  alone  that  is  to  be 
concerned,  and  It  should  be  believed  that 
this  reputation  Is  undeserved  and  unjust.  It 
should  have  no  weight:  but  the  effect  of  such 
an  appointment  on  the  court  Is  of  much 
greater  importance 

Have  we  heard  that  before? 

To  place  a  man  on  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench  who  rests  under  a  cloud  would  be  a 
grievous  mistake  As  I  said  m  the  beginning, 
a  man  to  be  appointed  to  the  exalted  and 
responsible  position  of  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  be  free  from  suspicion 
and  above  reproach.  Whether  suspicion  rests 
upon  him  unjustly  or  not  his  confirmation 
would  be  a  mistake. 

Speaking  further  about  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  Justice 
Brandeis,  Senator  Works  said: 

It  is  argued  against  him  that  he  Is  not 
pos.sessed  of  the  judicial  temperament.  There 
IS  Just  ground  for  tins  objection.  As  some  of 
his  friends  said,  he  is  radical,  and  for  that 
reason  he  has  offended  the  conservatives.  That 
may  be  no  cause  of  reproach:  but  the  tem- 
perament that  has  made  him  many  enemies 
and  brought  him  under  condemnation  in  the 
minds  of  so  many  people  would  detract  from 
his  usefulness  as  a  Judge. 


The  friends  of  the  nomination  strongly 
disagreed  with  the  views  expressed  by 
Senator  Works.  The  following  are  ex- 
cpri>ts  from  the  views  of  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Walsh: 

The  testimony  taken  by  the  committee  is 
voluminous  In  the  miinlte  multiplicity  of 
the  duties  devolving  upon  .Senators  it  Is  quite 
vain  to  hope  that  any  considerable  number, 
except  those  upon  whom  the  burden  of  in- 
vest igailon  has  been  directly  impo.sed,  will 
read  it  all  or  read  any  of  it 

Out.side  of  the  Senate,  opinion  will  be 
ba-ed  iii  very  -mall  part  upon  anything  more 
trustworthy  than  a  rtsum*  of  the  evidence 
collected  by  the  commiticr 

"It  is  not  charged,  '  .said  Senator 
Walsh,  'Ihat  he.  '  Mr.  Brandeis,  "is  cor- 
rupt, at  least  by  anyone  not  moved  by 
wiecklcss  valevolencf.  ■ 

He  continued: 

The  accusations,  it  thry  may  l>c  so  called, 
relate  ontlrelv  to  alleged  illsrc('artl  of  ethical 
.St  iiulrirds  in  his  prolessional  rplntioiis  Sin- 
gularly enough,  there  is  very  little  opportu- 
nity f..ir  dispute  in  respect  to  the  facts  con- 
sMiutlng  the  lli<  ulcnts  which  the  cornijiittpo 
deemed  worthy  of  its  notice 

There  Is  wide  divercencc  of  \ipvv  inuchii  g 
the  significance  ol  the  facts  disclosed.  In- 
terpreted by  tho.se  beiu  on  finding  some- 
thiiiL;  to  criticize  <>t  ready  by  repossession  to 
attribute  discreditable  motives  to  Mr  Brf.n- 
deis.  they  ;\ssume  a  sinister  .ispect.  Men  of 
the  highest  character,  frank  admirers  of  that 
gentleman,  who  p.irtlclpated  in  the  tran.s- 
actions  in  respect  to  which  he  Is  denounced, 
insist  that  his  conduct  was  cither  irreproach- 
able or  altogether  honorable  It  is  particularly 
importanl  m  this  quite  curious  situation. 
in  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  the  nominee,  to  guard 
against  the  insldl'ju.s  mthiencc  ol  detr.Tction 
and  calumny. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  said  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
any  such  controversy  as  this  in  which  we 
are  Involved  should  arise  over  a  nomination 
of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  So  it  is. 
But  when  it  Is  said  further  that  one  niishi 
better  be  chosen  over  which  no  such  bitter 
contention  would  arise.  I  decline  to  follow. 
It  is  easy  for  a  brilliant  lawyer  .so  to  conduct 
himself  as  to  escape  calumny  and  vililicatlon. 
All  he  needs  to  do  Is  to  drift  with  the  tide 

The  .'ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  an  additional  15 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  W.  E.  Chilton  of  West  Virginia, 
made  the  following  statement: 

It  is  suggested  In  the  brief  of  counsel  of 
the  protestants  that  if  a  doubt  shall  be  raised 
concerning  the  ethical  conduct  of  the  nomi- 
nee, he  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  Su- 
preme Court.  If  that  theory  shall  obtain, 
then  It  is  possible,  by  a  campaign  of  slander, 
to  bar  the  best  men  and  the  best  lawyers 
In  the  country  from  the  judicial  office.  I  am 
not  willing  to  Indorse  a  campaign  of  slander, 
whether  It  was  Intended  to  be  slander  or 
not,  when  promulgated. 

If  after  full  Investigation  I  find,  as  I  do, 
that  Mr.  Brandeis  is  not  guilty  of  the  things 
charged  against  him  by  his  enemies,  then 
it  Is  my  duty  to  say  so  and  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  a  pure  life  and  his  upright  con- 
duct, regardless  of  the  slander. 

Mr.  President,  those  words  of  a  dis- 
tinguished U.S.  Senator  from  the  State 
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of  West  Virginia  uttered  50  years  ago 
?n  respect  U)  the  ncymlnation  of  Judge 
Brandete^  have  been  worthy  of  jespect- 
fng  here,  and  I  should  like  to  adopt  the 
words  in  my  own  behalf  today  with  re- 
<;nw<t  to  the  nomination  of  Judge  Hayns- 
w^ti.^  serve  as  an  Associate  Justice  on 
The  supreme  Court  of  the  United  States^ 
L^t  but  not  least,  the  nominations  of 
Brandeis   and   Haynsworth   are  surular 

because  many  of  the  oPPO"«!*lfif^eir 
ed  then  and  now  purport  to  base  the  r 
attacks  on  alleged  laek  of  ethics  al- 
though the  real  factors  generating  the 
opposition  then  had  and  now  have  less 

""Irtus  put  the  cards  on  the  tabl^f  m^ 
up.  The  real  reasons  for  the  bitter  fight  a 
half  century  ago  against  the  conflr- 
mation  of  Mr.  Brandeis  werehis^iaJ 
and  eoonomic  ideas  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  Jew.  The  real  reasons  today  for  the 
high  pressure  campaign  to  defeat  tne 
Haynsworth  nomination  are  his  judicial 
philosophy  and  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  white,  conservative  southerner. 

During  the  struggle  over  the  Brandeis 
nomination  the  real  reasons  for  the  op- 
position lay  close  to  the  surface^  Some- 
Umes  the  surface  would  crack  and  one 
could  peek  through  at  what  was  immedi- 

**Tha?S''certainly  true  of  the  struggle 
over  the  Haynsworth  nomination.  We 
have  heard  it  said  that  the  issue  is  not 
whether  Judge  Haynsworth's  actions  and 
conduct  meet  the  ethical  standards  of 
Greenville,  S.C;  that,  in  fact,  his  con- 
duct probably  does  meet  those  staridards. 
but.  rather,  the  question  is.  Does  his  con- 
duct meet  the  standards  of  ethics  of  the 
united  States  as  a  whole?  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  is  a  measured  insult  to  the 
SS,ple  of  GreenvUle.  S.C,  and  the  South. 
I  do  not  represent  a  Southern  State 

I  represent  a  border  State,  a  State 
which  sent  men.  a  little  over  100  years 
ago  to  fight  both  on  the  side  of  the  Union 
and  on  the  side  of  the  Confederacy.  But 
right  is  right  and  wrong  is  wrong  whether 
we  are  talking  of  South  Carolina  or  of 
West  Virginia— North  or  South,  or  bor- 

"ncidentally,  the  attempt  to  link  Judge 
Haynsworth  with  Bobby  Baker  in  an 
effort  to  produce  a  verdict  of  guilt  by 
association  shows  just  how  desperate 
and  specious  is  the  campaign  against  this 
nomination.  On  September  28,  Mr,  James 
Weighart,  writing  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  stated  that  Judge  Ha>-ns- 
worth  and  Bobby  Baker  were  involved 
together  in  a  business  deal  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  a  cemetery  in 
Greenville.  S.C.  Other  portions  of  the 
news  media  published  this  story. 

The  facts  about  the  alleged  'cemetery 
deal"  are  these: 

The  Greenville  Memorial  Gardens 
Cemetery  was  organized  by  a  person  in 
Greem-ille.  S.C.  who  was  a  friend  of 
Judge  Haynsworth.  He  contacted  the 
judge  in  1958  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  to  participate  in  this  venture  The 
judi^e  agreed  to  invest  $4,000  in  it.  Tliere 
were  approximately  25  other  individuals 
and  corporations  who  were  coin ves tors  m 
this  venture.  Unknown  to  Judge  Hayiis- 
worth.  the  organizer  of  the  Greenville 
Memorial  Gardens  Cemetery  also  con- 


tacted Bobby  Baker  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  like  to  invest  money  m  the 
project,  and  Baker  invested  $10,000  in  it. 

There  was  never  any  discussion  be- 
tween Judge  Haynsworth  and  Baker  on 
this  or  any  other  business  dealings.  Their 
only  connection  was  that  of  costock- 
holders.  At  the  time,  of  course,  Baker  was 
secretary  to  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
and  enjoyed  a  position  of  esteem  and 
respect  with  many  persons. 

The  truth  is  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
and  Bobby  Baker  have  had  three  ex- 
tremely casual  contacts  with  each  other. 
The  first  was  in  1954.  when  Judge  Hayns- 
worth was  in  the  private  practice  of  law. 
His    friend,    the   late   Senator    Charles 
Daniel,  was  then  appointed  to  an  interim 
term  in  the  Senate  and  Judge  Hayns- 
worth and  other  friends  of  his  came  to 
Washington  to  see  him  administered  the 
oath  of  office.  On  that  occasion    while 
they   were   in   a   room   in   the   Capitol. 
Baker  came  up  and  shook  hands  with  the 
Senator  and  the  judge  and  chatted  for 

a  few  minutes.  ,  ^     «    „,^ 

The  second  occasion  was  Judge  Hayns- 
worth-s  hearing  on  his  nomination  to  be 
a  judge  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  1957.  The  judge  was  here  for 
his  confirmation  hearing;  on  that  oc- 
casion Bobby  Baker  came  up  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  appointment  and 
they  talked  for  approximately  5  minutes. 
On  the  third  and  last  occasion  m  Sep- 
tember 1958,  Judge  Haynsworth  and  Mr, 
Charles  Daniel  went  together  in  an  auto- 
mobile from  Greenville  to  Pickens,  S.C, 
to  a  picnic.  Bobby  Baker  was  in  the  same 
car  with  them  going  to  Pickens  and  the 
three  of  them  discussed  politics  and  other 
matters,  but  discussed  no  btasiness.  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  trip  which  took  30 
or  40  minutes,  ,  »,  „ 

This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
so-called  Bobby  Baker  cormection. 

Perhaps  an  insight  into  the  real  mo- 
tivations   of    many    opponents   of    this 
nomination  can  be  had  by  studying  the 
testimony  in  the  hearings  on  the  Hayns- 
worth nomination  of  Mr,  WiUiarn  Pol- 
lock, general  president,  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America.  It  is  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate  that  this  testimony  provides 
the  clearest  view  of  the  motivations  of 
some  of  the  opposition,  because  it  was  a 
representative  of  this  Union  who  made 
unfounded  and  untrue  allegations  con- 
cering  the  conduct  of  Judge  Ha>-nswT.rth 
as  an  aftermath  of  the  Darlington  Mills 
decision   in   December    1963.   It   is   the 
theory  of  Mr.  Pollock  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  was   and   is  part   of   a   southeiTi 
textile   conspiracy   to   subjugate   textile 
workers.  The  true  basis  for  the  resent- 
ment as  will  be  seen,  is  that  since  World 
War  II  many  northern  and  eastern  tex- 
tile mills  have  moved  to  the  South. 

There  are  many  people,  some  in  hign 
places,  who  do  not  like  this,  and  I  can 
understand  how  they  would  not. 

Mr  Pollock  was  given  a  list  of  the 
customers  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic 
Co  and  was  asked  to  discuss  the  textUe 
mill  customers  of  Vend-A-Matic.  The 
following  testimony,  which  may  be  found 
on  page  505  of  the  printed  heanngs, 
ensued : 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Not  having  fully  studied  this 
list,  because  it  has  not  been  in  our  possession 


long  enough,  I  might  say  that  listed  here 
are  a  number  of  mills  that  were  formerly 
located  in  the  north,  which  were  under  con- 
tract with  our  union  and  our  relationship 
was  excellent. 

Since  they  liquidated  their  northern  <M>er- 
atlons  and  moved  into  the  south,  these  same 
companies  have  now  been  caught  up  in  this 
web  of  conspiracy,  and  they  are  Just  a« 
vicious  toward  their  workers  trying  to  orga- 
nize as   any   other  one  of  the   big  southern 

chains  ,     ^,  _ 

Senator  Hart.  Would  that  characterization 
be  applicable  also.  Senator  Bayh  inquires, 
with  reepect  to  the  J.  P.  Stevens,  Dan  River, 
and  Burlington? 

Mr  POLLOCK.  I  see  one,  Delta  Finishing 
Co  which  was  formerly  located  in  my  home- 
town. Philadelphia,  where  we  had  it  orga- 
nized back  around  1937  It  Uquidated  and 
went  south.  It  is  now  part  of  the  J.  P. 
Stevens  chain.  We  have  attempted  to  orga- 
nize it  several  times  down  there,  but  because 
of  the  coercion  and  intimidation  of  this 
companv,  we  have  been  unable  to  help  these 
workers' when  they  seek  our  help  to  form  a 
union. 


The  flavor  of  Mr.  Pollock's  testimony, 
and  the  quahty  of  his  reasoning,  can  be 
sampled  by  the  following  statement  made 
by  him  found  on  page  487  of  the  hear- 
ings: 

Flnallv,  we  believe  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
operates"  within  that  consplra<ry^  When  he 
went  into  the  vending  machine  business,  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matlc  Co.,  in  1950.  his  company  recnilted  Its 
general  manager  from  the  Deeilng.  Mllliken 
fhain  TWO  other  associates  in  that  company 
came  from  the  Daniels  Construction  Co.,  a 
nontextlle  participant  in  the  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  labor  law. 

The  Haynsworth  Vending  Machine  Co.  did 
its  prlmafy  business  with  the  Southern  tex- 
tue  mdustry.  U  made  a  great  deal  ^  m<mey 
st^rtlne  in  1950  with  an  authorized  capital 
Of  o^ly%20.000  it  sold  out  14  years  later  for 
$3,200,000. 

One  of  the  leading  witnesses  against 
this  nomination-as  could  he  fPec tod- 
was  Mr.  Joseph  L,  Rauh.  Jr.-.,cour^el. 
Leadership  Conference  onCv^^xn.^^^ 
Some  of  the  questions  asked  of  Mr^  Raun 
an?the  responses  given  thereto  indicated 
Sat  no  ordinarj-  southerner  shovild  be 
nominated  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr 
Rauh  clarified  the  issue  by  fmphas mng 
that  there  were  very  few  southern   udges 
who  would  meet  his  ideological  litmus 
test  and  whose  nomination  to  the  High 
Comthe  would  welcome   His  t^stimonj-. 
found  on  page  469,  is  as  follows  in  part. 
This  is  not  against  southern  J^dges_the.^ 
are      wonderful     southern      J^^JK^^-J""'^, 
Brown.  Wisdom.  Johnson-who  w-ould  have 
been  heroic  additions  to  the  Court. 

The  suggestion  is  sometimes  kind  o'  |iy'- 
mJt^d  thft  somebody  is  ^^g-^'f  ^  „^°"^f  f f,^ 
^dges  I  could  stand  and  cheer  for  one  of  the 
ones  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Judge  Brown  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Rauh  in  hi's  testimony  is  the  Honorable 
John  R  Brown,  chief  judge  of  the  U.S 
court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit. 
He  has  been  in  the  news  verj-  recently  in 
STnnectio^  with  a  tardy  disqualification 
of  mmself  to  participate  in  a  decision  in- 
volvng  millions  of  doUars  worth  of  rate 
mcrUIes  for  natural  gas  compam-^  w^^^^^^^ 
he  owned  approxunately  $100,000  i^orin 
of  stock  in  the  affected  companies_ 

one  of  the  finest  hours  of  the  Senate 
was  when  it  voted  to  confirm  the  nonu- 
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nation  of  Louto  D.  Brsndeis  to  be  an  As- 
aodatc  Justice  ot  the  Supreme  Court  on 
June  1,  1»1«.  By  that  vote.  It  showed 
that  one  would  not  be  dtsquallOed  to  sit 
on  the  Court  because  he  was  a  Jew.  By 
conflrmlng  Judge  Haynsworth,  the  Sen- 
ate can  hkewlse  show  that  a  nominee 
will  not  be  disqualifled  from  service  on 
the  Supreme  Court  purely  because  he  Is 
•  southern  white  man  with  an  apparent 
conservative  philosophy. 

Mr.  Prealdeat.  Mr.  Brandeis.  who  liad 
what  appeared  at  that  time  to  be  a  very 
liberal  and  almost  a  radical  philosophy, 
became  one  of  the  truly  great  Jurats  in 
the  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  His  critics  were  wrong 
then,  and  the  critics  can  be  wrong  now. 

I  urge  the  confirmation  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  to  the  office  o£  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
that  tt»e  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  as  is  always  the  case,  has  had 
a  chance  to  really  give  iiis  time  to  the 
preparation  ol  his  statement.  I  thinlc  this 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  quality 
speeches  on  the  general  subject  matter 
of  the  conflnnatJon  of  nominees  for  any 
bench,  much  less  the  Supreme  Court 
bench  of  the  United  States. 

The  statement  has  been  very  fine,  fair, 
and  impartial.  It  is  very  impressive. 

The  Senator's  analysis  of  the  contrast 
of  the  nomination  of  Justices  50  years 
ago  recalls  the  incident  to  my  mind.  I 
remember  that  when  I  was  a  mere  boy 
Woodrow  Wilson,  who  was  then  Presi- 
dent, made  the  nomination  to  which  the 
Senator  referred.  I  remember  some  of 
the  controversy  surrounding  the  confir- 
mation. I  was  old  enough  to  read  the 
newspapers.  I  remember  the  vicious  at- 
tack that  was  made. 

The  Senator  has  certainly  given  a  cor- 
rect analysis  of  it.  His  comparison  of  the 
prmciples  that  finally  prevailed  then  with 
the  situation  today  is  just  as  fresh  as 
the  morning  flowers. 

I  direct  the  Senator's  attention  par- 
ticularly to  his  analysis  which  is  loiown 
in  this  Record  as  the  Bnmswick  case 
which  involves  the  judge's  purchase  of 
the  stock  in  the  Brunswick  Corp.  I  want 
to  quickly  relate  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  a  case  in  wiUch 
a  three-judge  court  heard  the  matter. 
The  case  was  relatively  simple  and  easy 
to  decide,  as  I  see  it.  It  involved  a  single 
question  of  the  conflict  between  two  stat- 
utes that  gave  a  lien — one  in  favor  of  the 
seller  of  a  product,  the  bowling  alley 
equipment,  and  the  other  in  favor  of  the 
landlord  of  the  premises  where  the  bowl- 
ing alley  was  located. 

The  argument  on  the  case  was  heard 
on  one  day,  and  these  three  Federal 
judges  decided  the  case  eiUier  that  after- 
noon or  the  next  morning.  It  was  a  quick, 
easy  decision,  and  the  writing  of  the 
opinion  was  assigned  to  some  other  judge, 
not  to  Judge  Haynsworth.  For  some  rea- 
son, the  writing  of  that  opinion  was  de- 
layed for  3  or  4  months.  However,  the 
work  of  the  court  went  right  on. 


In  the  interval  of  time  between  the 
argument  of  the  case  and  the  writing  of 
the  opinion,  the  stocii  in  ihe  Brunswick 
Corp.  was  purchased  for  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. It  was  an  infinitesimal  amount  of 
stock  by  comparison.  The  judge  said,  in 
effect,  that  he  had  overlooked  it — words 
substantially  of  that  meaning. 

As  any  other  Senator,  I  do  not  like  to 
make  personal  references  to  myself,  and 
I  think  the  Record  shows  very  little  ref- 
erences to  my  own  personal  experiences. 
But  that  rings  a  bell  with  me  just  as 
clearly  as  .sound  can  be,  of  many  ex- 
perien;es  I  had  along  tl\is  line.  I  was  not 
a  member  of  a  court  of  appeals.  I  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
my  State.  But  for  10  years  I  did  carry 
the  resronsihilitics  of  being  a  trial  judge 
in  a  ccu.t  of  unlimited  jurisdiction,  both 
civil  and  cnm  nal  case.;.  There  was  no 
limit  on  its  jurisdiction.  I  refer  to  this 
only  to  give  a  background  of  expeiience, 
to  siiow  that  I  know  what  it  is  to  dispose 
of  these  ca.ses. 

I  would  have  20,  30,  40.  50,  or  60  peo- 
ple to  sentence  at  the  end  of  a  term  of 
court,  for  all  kinds  of  crime;  women  in- 
cluded, sometimes.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  thoje  ciscs  involved  the  death  penalty 
Many  hundreds  had  their  freedom  taken 
away.  I  have  had  to  s;gn  decrees  that 
took  mens  homes  away  from  them^ 
civil  judgments. 

Many  times  I  have  taken  home,  for 
further  study— in  recess,  we  call  it,  at 
the  end  of  that  term  of  courts  10,  15, 
20,  or  25  motions,  many  of  th  m  for  a 
new  trial.  The  Presiding  OITicer,  the  pres- 
ent occupa.it  of  the  chair  is  familiar 
with  that.  Those  motion.s  would  bring 
in  review  perhaps  the  entire  ca;;c  or  the 
major  points  involved. 

What  does  a  judge  do  in  a  situation 
such  as  that';"  He  de"idrs  the  easy 
cases  first,  and  then  he  forgets  them. 
They  pass  out  of  his  mind.  He  concen- 
trates on  the  hard  ones:  he  remembers 
them.  I  have  studied  in  my  office  some 
major  cases,  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial, 
for  2  or  even  3  weeks,  being  careful  in 
trying  to  reach  a  sound  conclusion.  I 
remember  them.  I  know  how  much  was 
involved.  But  I  have  forgotten  all  the 
easy  cases.  The  quicker  the  better.  I  have 
no  doubt,  with  Judge  Haynsworth's  rec- 
ord and  reputation,  that  this  is  exactly 
what  happened,  so  far  as  the  Brunswick 
case  was  concerned.  It  was  a  simple,  easy 
case,  quickly  decided.  Someone  else  had 
the  responsibility  of  writing  the  opinion. 
Later,  the  stock  matter  came  up  True, 
there  was  a  motion  after  the  judgment 
was  rendered — to  reconf^idcr  it.  as  we  say 
here ;  a  suggestion  of  error,  we  say  In  the 
State  court  at  liome.  But  it  was  an  open 
and  shut  case.  It  was  not  considered  se- 
rious. They  cannot  all  be  considered 
serious. 

In  my  mind,  it  is  clear  as  crystal  that 
this  is  the  only  avenue  of  approach  and 
basis  for  disposition  of  work  that  a  judge 
can  take. 

I  think  that  is  exactly  what  happened 
here,  and  it  lends  a  groat  deal  of  aid  to 
nic  in  understanding  how  this  situation 
came  about.  I  recite  those  facts  for  what- 
ever value  they  might  have  to  others.  It 
IS  certainly  a  part  of  this  record  as  much 
as  is  the  printed  page. 

I   commend   the   Senator   from   West 


Virginia  for  his  broad,  basic  concept,  for 
his  fine  analysis  of  the  facts,  and  for  his 
great  philosophy  of  government  as 
shown  not  only  In  this  matter,  but  also 
In  many  others. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  very  fine  remarks. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


...em^er  17,  m9  CONOKBSS.ONA.  KBCOKO      SBNATB 
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PRINTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
SUMMARY  OP  THE  TAX  REFORM 
ACT  OF    I960 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  send  a  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. The  resolution  has  been  ap- 
proved for  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  by  its  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Jor- 
dan )  and  by  the  ranking  nunority  mem- 
ber of  tliat  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  Uie  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  282  >  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of    the    CommUtee    on    Finance    thlrty-flve 

hundred  addltltinul  copies  of  Its  committee 
prim  of  the  current  Congress  entitled  ■Sum- 
mary of  H.R.  13270.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance". 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vo^e  by  which  tlie 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  tliat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  AS  IN  LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  routine 
morning  business,  as  in  legislative  ses- 
sion. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on   Paciuties  Protects. 
Navai.  RErrcRvi: 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  ( Installations  and  Housing) . 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  a  proposed 
Naval  Reserve  facilities  project  and  the  can- 
cellation of  another;  to  the  Committee  on 
ArmtKl  Services. 

RtpoRT  or  THE  Expo«T- Import  Bank  or  the 
United   States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  ITalted  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Bank  during  the  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989  (With  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Statistics   or  Intekstate   Natttral   Gas 
Pipeline  Companies.    1968 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  inforroa- 


ru^m%^t^:  ""  e  ^TZn^  on  Commer- 

PROPOSED     l-""— -„^''^,Ts"°FK^  T^ 
VA       MORTGAGES       AND      y^"^^       '^°Z.  DIS- 
INTEREST   AND    USI.RT    Laws    of    the  Dis 
TRICT    or    COLUMBIA 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 

ine  paper  and  transcript) ,  to  the  oorm 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

REPORTS    or   THE    COMPTROLLER    GENERAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 

th«  Unl^  Sto^s,  uansmlt^tlng,  pursuant  to 

^w    a  r^  on  U.S.  financial  partlclpaUon 

nVe  F^and  Agriculture  Organization  o 

"T'letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Unl^  St^,  transmitting,  pursuant  W 
*aw  a  report  on  the  need  for  management 
toprovement  In  expediting  development  of 
Sr  wTapon  systems  satisfactory  for  corn- 
Sit  use  Department  of  the  Army,  dated  No- 
vem^r'l"  ^69  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
^nu  to  the  committee  on  Government  Op- 
eratlons. 

REPORT     OF     LEWIS     AND     CLARK 

Trail  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  former  Chairman,  Lewis 
and  Cl^ic  Trail  Commission,  reporting,  pur- 
^ant  to  law,  the  final  report  of  the  Corn- 
Son  will  be  available  no  later  than  Aprtl 
?97Tto  the  committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

N  B  Bentley,  a  Co-Partnership  v.  The 
UNrrED  States 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner  U.S^ 
court  of  Claims,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
faw  two  certified  copies  of  the  oplnU,n  and 
flnrtlnes  of  fact  in  the  case  of  N.  M.  Bentley, 
fcoTarme^^hlp  v.  The  United  State.  O^U. 
an  accompanying  document);  to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORT    OP    THE    SURGEON    G^ 

""  ERAL    OP    THE    P^"C    HEALTO 

SERVICE-MESSAGE    FROM    THE 

PRESIDENT  <H.  DOC.  NO.  91-193) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 

lafd  before  the  Senat*  the  following  mes- 

saee  from  the  President  of  the  united 

^tes    which,  with  the  accompany-ing 

^S;  was  referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 


oil    ijauyji    t>»— 

TO  the  congress  of  the  United  States^ 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Title  VII 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended  I  transmit  herewith  for  the 
information  of  the  Congress  the  thir- 
teenth annual  report  of  the  Surgwn 
rw»neral  of  the  Public  Health  service 
JSl^arizmg  the  activities  of  the  Health 
Research  Faculties  Construction  Pro 
gram  for  fiscal  year  1968^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  White  House,  November  17,  1969. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  president  of  the  United  States 
sutoitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropnate  com- 

""'('J^' nominations  this  day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.! 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  presented,  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

By    the    ACTING    PRESIDENT    pro    tem- 

'*°r  Resolution    adopted    by    tbe    American 
Leeion  Post  No.  783.  Stanton,  Calif.,  declar 
iS  a  policy  of  support  for  the  Naval  Air 
L^tlon^  L^  Alaml^.  Calif.;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

iton  a'dT^'  b^y  the  American  Legion  Post 

?h°e  Sln^oTrpftS  cYn;-  ^'TVr.- 
mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petmon  signed 
bv  Jose  A  Gonzalez,  of  New  York.  H.Y.. 
rJlatln^  to  certain  policies  concerning 
PtfertS^Rlco:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
As  in  legislative  session,  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Bartlett,  one  of  its  reading  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  House  had  passed  a 
Sn?  reso  ution  (H.J.  Res.  10>^authoriz- 
ng  the  President  to  proclaim  the  second 
week  of  March  1970.  as  Volunteers  of 
l^erica  Week,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concunence  of  the  Senate. 

ENROLI.ED  BILL  SIGNED 
As  in  legislative  session,  the  message 
also  announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
a^ed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled  bill 
?Sr  4?4)  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 

HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

As  in  legislative  session,  the  joint  reso- 
lution (HJ.  Res.  10)  authorizing  the 
PresSent  to  proclaim  the  second  week  of 
MarJJi  igTO.'^as  Volunteers  of  America 
Week  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.  ^^^^^_^__^__ 

BILLS   INTRODUCED 
BiUs  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by   unaiumous  consent    the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.3145.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr_  Arun  J. 
Madhanl;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Judl- 

Bv  Mr   CRANSTON: 
S  3146    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kaiganoosh 
Vartevanlan   (Monahan);   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


Bv  Mr    PROXMIRE   (for  himself.  Mr. 
^-CHURCH,   Mr.   DOLE.    Mr.   Fvlbricht. 
Mr.   iNorYE,   Mr.    J*vrrs    Mr.   Ken- 
nedy,   Mr.    Magnuson,    Mr.    Mans- 
field, Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGo^xrn, 
Mr    Mondale.  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Nel- 
son,  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,   Sco"'  ^r. 
Stevens.  Mr.  Tydincs,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey)  : 
S  3147    A   bill   to   amend   the   act   entitled 
■•An  act   to  provide  indemnity   pajmenu  to 
,  B.irv  farmers-  approved  August  13.  1968  (B^ 
SUt   750K  t^  the  committee  on  Agriculture 

'^"fThe'fmaxKs  of  Mr  P-^ire  when  h      n 
troduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

q  3i47_lNTRODUCTION  OF  A  BHX 
^-  TO  AMEND  THE  ACT  R^^^G  TO 

INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS  TO  DAIRY 

FARMERS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce on  behalf  of  Senators  Church. 

DOLE,  FULBRIGHT,  INOUYE,  JaMTS,  KEN- 
NEDY, Magnuson,  Mansfield,  McCarthy, 

MCGOVERN,  MONDALE  MUNDT.  NELSON 
RANDOLPH.       SCOTT.       STEVENS,       TYDINCS, 

Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  mjseii, 
S'at^n  to  extend  indemnification 
against  pesticide  contamination  to  dairy 
manufac'STrers.  This  bill  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  amendment  to  Public  Law  90-484, 
an  act  to  provide  indemnity  payments  to 
dairv  farmers. 

Under  the  present  law.  dairy  farmers 
are  eligible  for  indemnity  payments  if 
their  milk  is  removed  from  commercial 
markets  because  it  contains  unaccept- 
able chemical  residues.  However,  dairy 
manufacturers  are  not  eligible  for  com- 
paraSr  indemnification  against  such 
Ks  This  inconsistency  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  indemnity  payments  program 
needs  to  be  eliminated. 


the    milk    INDEMNn-Y    PAYMENT    PROGRAM 

The  milk  indemnity  program  was  be- 
mm   in   1964   under   section   331    of  tne 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The  act  au- 
thorized the  secretary  t«  make  mdem- 
X  payments  to  dairy  farmers  whose 
milk  was  removed  from  the  commercia 
Sarket  because  it  contained  residues  of 
chemicals  registered   and  approved   for 
use  by  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
?toe  of  such  use.  Since  initial  legislation, 
the  authority  of  this  ah  has  been  ex- 
t^ndS  five  times.  Its  present  extension 
pYoires  on  June  30,  1970. 

The  milk  indemnity  Pavn^erit  program 
has  been  a  great  success.  Although  tne 
original  estii^ate  of  cost  was  $8.8  million. 
?he  program  to  date  has  cost  just  over  SI 
mmron    The    total    payments   made    to 
Tairy  farmers  under  the  program  ha^e 
bIJn  small,  but  the  assistance  it  has  pro- 
vided them  has  been  great. 
' Toducers  in  most  States  have  bene- 
fited from  this  program.  As  of  Jul>  Ji. 
1969   approximately  400  producers  from 
31  States  have  received  indemnity  pa>- 
ments   I  feel  that  the  extension  of  this 
Sdemnification  program  U>  dairy-  manu- 
facturers will  be  just  as  successful,  just 
as  beneficial,  and  just  as  inexpensive. 

THE    NEED   FOR    AMENDING    LEGISLATION 

There  is  an  obvious  need  for  this 
amending  legislation.  Pr^nt  monitor- 
^g  capabilities  are  not  adequate  to  in- 
^re    that    pesticide    residues-such    as 
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DDT — contained  In  milk  purchased  by 
dairy  plants  can  be  detected  before  large 
volumes  of  milk  and  of  dairy  products 
become  contaminated. 

The  extent  of  this  hazard  can  result  in 
bankruptcy  for  many  dairy  plant  oper- 
ators. Dairy  pdants  are  liable  for  the 
value  of  products  which  they  manufac- 
ture and  sell  If  those  products  subse- 
quently become  contaminated  with  pes- 
ticide residues.  The  risk  of  loss,  therefore, 
is  far  greater  than  the  original  value  of 
the  milk  containing  the  residues. 

The  danger  of  loss  extends  to  farmers 
who  supply  milk  to  the  manufacturer, 
yef  whose  milk  has  contained  no  resi- 
dues. A  manufacturer's  economic  loss 
may  make  him  unable  to  pay  in  full  for 
milk  he  has  received  from  farmers.  Fur- 
thermore, farmers  may  lose  a  market  for 
their  milk  if  the  plant  is  forced  to  close 
Its  doors  because  of  disastrous  lo.sses  to 
the  manufacturer. 

Finally,  many  daii-y  plants  are  owned 
cooperatively  by  farmers,  so  that  any 
losses  they  suffer  are  directly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  cooperatliw?  farmers. 


801.CT10I* 


-  Th«- primary  means  for  overcoming 
the  problem  of  pesticide  contamination 
in  dairy  products  is  in  better  and  stricter 
enforcement  of  regulations  on  pesticide 
use.  Many  States  have  followed  just  this 
course.  In  Texas,  where  indemnity  pay- 
ments have  been  the  highest.  DDT  is  no 
longer  recommended  for  controlling  cot- 
ton pests.  In  many  States,  including 
Wisconsin,  legislation  is  pending  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  DDT.  And.  Jiist  recently, 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  moved  to  partially  ban  the  sale 
of  this  persistent  pesticide. 

Another  means  of  overcoming  this 
situation  is  improved  monitoring  and  in- 
spection procedures  to  enable  prompt 
detection  of  any  residues  that  may  be  in 
milk  supplies. 

Until  the  at»ve  measures  are  carried 
out,  however,  dairy  manufacturers  re- 
main under  the  threat  of  sudden  eco- 
nomic disaster  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  and  for  causes  they  are  virtually 
helpless  to  prevent.  It  Is  to  alleviate  this 
situation,  and  to  rectify  an  obvious  In- 
consistency in  indemnity  procedures, 
that  I  am  off^ering  my  amendment  to 
Public  Law  90-484. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
copy  of  Public  Law  90-484.  the  proposed 
bill,  and  a  copy  of  a  chart,  entitled  "Pay- 
ments Under  Milk  Indemnity  Payment 
Program,"  issued  by  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
law,  and  chart  will  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3147 1  to  amend  tlie  act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  indemnity 
payments  to  dairy  farmers",  approved 
August  13.  19*8  (82  Stat.  750).  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Proxmjrb  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ag;riculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 


S.  3147 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sertate  and  Bouse 
of  Repretentatives  of  th*  VnUed  State*  of 
America  in  Congreat  astembtett,  Tbat  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  Indemnity  pay- 
ments to  dairy  farmers",  approved  August 
13.  1968  (82  Stat.  7»0).  U  amended  by  (1) 
inserting  "and  manufacturers  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts '  Immediately  after  "dairy  farmers ';  (2) 
Inserting  "or  dairy  products"  Immediately 
after  "their  mlUc";  iind  (3)  striking  out  "it 
contained  ■  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such   milk   or   dairy   prbducts  contained". 

lb)  The  second  sentence  of  the  flrst  sec- 
tion of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
low.s:  "Any  Indemnity  payment  to  any  farmer 
shall  continue  until  he  has  been  reinstated 
and  is  again  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  milk 
on  commercial  miu-kets." 

The  act  and  chart,  presented  by  Mr. 
Proxmire.  are  as  follows: 


An   Act   to  provide  Indemnity  payments   to 
dairy  farmen 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.te 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertra  in  Congress  assernbled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  A^culture  Is  authortred  to 
make  Indemnity  payments,  at  a  fair  market 
value,  to  dairy  farmers  who  have  been  di- 
rected since  January  1,  lOM,  to  remove  their 
milk  from  conunercl&l  markets  because  It 
contained  residues  of  chemicals  registered 
and  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  such  use.  Such  Indem- 
nity payments  shall  continue  to  each  dairy 
farmer  until  he  has  been  reinstated  and  lis 
again  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  milk  on  cum- 
merclal  markets. 

Sec.  2  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec  3  The  authority  granted  under  tliU 
Act  shall  expire  on  June  30.  1970. 

Approved  August  13,   1968. 


AGRICULTURAL  STABILI2ATI0N  AND  CONSERVATION  SfUVtCE 
PAYMeNTS  UNDER  MILK  INDEMNITY  PAYMENT  PROGRAM,  JAN.  1,  19M- JULY  31,   1969 


FISCAL  YEAR  fXPENDITURES- 

196S 

1966 

1967 

196S 

1969  • 

T«UI 

Alabami      .,-,- 

J2.IC3.tO 
9.616.34 

2.468.70 
4. 045.  33 
2, 122.  37 
4, 4(B.  99  . 

»i.ii9.i4' 

2.154.96 

S2. 163.  10 

Arizona                          ...  . ... 

Jl,265  56 
■"'1.838.34 

42.  001.U4 

'JKisi'M ' 

2,468.70 

CUlitornia         ... . .. 

$8,132.68 

32.527  E9 

2, 12?  37 

Florida             .       .  ............  . 

4.  402  99 

Georgia            ...-..—.-—.* . 

l.2M.g9 

3. 630.  b? 

226  91 

1.368.0b 
8.350.00 

A«69  47 
164,  747  m 
215  22 
619.  46  . 

9,  359  99 

223.  52 
20. 794.  58 
77.614  58 

281.76  ... 

10.618.88 

Idaho  

Illinoil  ...     ....  ,,,.,..... 

2.247.17  . 

5.877.69 
7i2   19 

22.162.63 

Kansas 

85.%4  ;,8 

14. 3n.  26 
13.979.00 

14.  321  ?6 

21.448  47 

Maryland . -....,.-.- 

13,368  06 

178.615  U6 

2lb.22 

■      3.583.  i7 
914.45 

4.505.37 

1.428.55  .. 

619  46 

5.011   72 

73t.4S 

2,373.10  .. 

47,634.38 

4.755.46 

1.650.94 

Montini  , 

52.389  84 
6.878  47 

New  York 

7.82Z14  .. 

7,822.  !4 

North  Carolina 

«,077.93  . 

"><?;6«.'n) 

4.077  93 

Ohio 

'f7.066  11) 

ib.746.45  . 
1.019  21  . 
4. 564.  48  . 

79.896  80  ■ 
23.299.85  . 
13.740.07 
14.609.25 

55.746  45 

South  Dakota                  .... 

1.019,21 

Tpniiessee                                   .  - 

""244.47128 

4.564  48 

Texas 

97.723.56 

342.  196.  !'4 

Utah                 

29.896  80 

23.  299  85 

West  Vifsmia 

3. 576.  33 
11.066.90 

17.316.40 

Wisconsin            .           .......    -    . 

15.021.37 

22,302.59 

11.277.26 

74.227.37 

Totil - 

34».  932.  6S 

150.610.85 

279,  532.  88 

194, 726.  53 

84.623.13     1 

.059.426.08 

'  Actutl  paymenls  Ihtounh  July  31, 
'  PayTients  authoii/ed. 

1969. 

Connecticut 

(Mr.    DoDDi.    the 

Senator 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

S.     2S23 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  <  Mr.  Yarbohouch  ) .  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania <Mr.  ScHWEiKER)  be  added  as 
a  cospon.sor  of  S.  2523,  to  amend,  extend, 
and  improve  certain  public  health  laws 
relating  to  mental  health. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2829 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts <  Mr  Brookk)  .  the  Senator  from 


from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye*.  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stkvens) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams', 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young > 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2825.  to  pro- 
vide certain  essential  assistance  to  the 
U.S.  fishing  Industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3077 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson i 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams*  be  added  £is  cosponsors  of  S. 
3077,  to  create  a  tax  credit  offsetting  the 
expenses  of  higher  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr     BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President.  I,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from   Texas    (Mr.   Yarborough)     I   ask 
unanimous   consent   that   at   the   next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  .  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh)  .  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey    (Mr.    Case),    the   Senator   from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inodye),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Mon- 
DALE)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.J.  Res. 
156,  a  joint  resolution  to  establish  an 
interagency  commission  to  make  neces- 
sary plans  for  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference   on    the    Human    Environment 
scheduled  for  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  282— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING   THE    PRINTING    OF    ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OP  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE PRINT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON     FINANCE     ENTITLED     "SUM- 
MARY OF  H.R.  13270,  THE  TAX  RE- 
FORM ACT  OF  1969  AS  REPORTED 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE" 
Mr    ANDERSON  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  282)  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee print  of  the  Committee  on  Fmance 
entitled  "Summary  of   H.R.   13270,  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance",  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear  ear- 
Uer  in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.)    ^^^^^_____ 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  283— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRXNTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  "THE  MIGRA- 
TORY FARM  IxABOR  PROBLEM  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES"  (SENATE 
REPORT  91-83) 

Mr  MONDALE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  283) :  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  RES.  283 
Rcsolied.  That  there  be  printed,  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare two  thouEand  nine  hundred  additional 
copies  of  the  1969  report  of  Its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Migratory  Labor  enUtled  •The  Migra- 
tory Farm  Labor  Problem  in  the  United 
States'  (Senate  Report  No,  91-83.  Ninety- 
first  Congress). 


On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
me  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
SefoTe  Monday.  November  24.  1969.  any 
representaUons  or  objecUons  tJiey  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
MIGRANT  HEALTH 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc 
Welfare  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
the  subcommittee  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
S  2660  the  amendments  to  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  in  Edinburg,  Tex.,  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1969. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  USEFUL- 
NESS AND  AVAILABILITY  OP  FED- 
ERAL PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES 
TO  ELDERLY  MEXICAN- AMERI- 
CANS 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Senatx^r  from  New 
Jersey  iMr.  Williams),  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  am  con- 
ducting a  study  of  "The  Usefulness  and 
AvailabUity  of  Federal  Programs  and 
Services  to  Elderly  Mexican-Americans. 
On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  have  al- 
ready heard  testimony  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif  •  El  Paso,  Tex.;  San  Antonio.  Tex.; 
and— in  January  of  this  year— in  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

I  am  announcing  today  that  flnal 
hearings  will  begin  on  November  20  and 
21  at  10  a.m.  in  room  4200,  New  Senate 
OfRce  Building. 

At  that  time,  the  committee  will  give 
the  present  administration  an  opportu- 
nity to  express— for  the  record-its  con- 
cern about  the  older  Mexican-American, 
who  is  too  often  forgotten  about  or  in- 
adequately served  by  present  Federal 
efforts. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 

BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 

JUDICIARY 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing nomination  has  been  referred-  to 
and  is  now  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

James  W.  Traeger,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
U  S  marshal  for  the  northern  district  oi 
Indiana  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Casimir  J.  Pajakowski. 

CXV 2166— Part  25 


us    BOMBING  ALONG  THE 
CAMBODIAN  BORDER 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  policy  is  to  try  to  restore 
friendly  relations  with  the  Kingdom  of 
Cambodia,  and  he  has  taken  initiaUves 
for  that  purpose  which  have  been  re- 
ciprocated. Unless  the  President  is  suc- 
cessful in  this  effort,  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
which,  because  of  Laos,  is  already  a  kind 
of  two-front  conflict,  could  erupt  on  still 
a  third  front. 

With  respect  to  the  U.S.  bombmg  along 
the  Cambodian  border,  as  reported  this 
morning,  I  will  not  second  guess  a  fleW 
commander's  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
press  reports  from  Saigon  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  10,000  miles.  A  battle  command- 
er's concern  is  not  with  questions  of 
policy  but  with  his  immediate  orders 
and  the  immediate  safety  of  his  forces.  I 
assume  the  field  commander  was  follow- 
ing orders  and  that  his  forces  were  in 
ieopardy  and  on  that  basis,  he  called  for 
air  strikes  on  the  sources  of  the  attacks. 
However  understandable  the  field  com- 
mander's actions,  it  is  difficult  to  find 


justiflcaUon  for  decisions  which  still  keep 
U.S  forces  so  close  to  the  tenuous  border 
between  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  tliat 
these  Americans  can  sUll  provoke  ar- 
tillery attacks  from  forces  on  the  otner 
side  after  the  President  has  made  clear 
that  It  is  his  Intention  to  get  all  Ameri- 
cans out  of  Vietnam  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  .  , 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  way  to 
restore  friendly  relations  with  Cambodia 
or  the  orderly  way  out  of  Vietnam  is  to  be 
found  by  placmg  U.S.  forces  where  the 
war  has  to  be  spread  into  Cambodia  for 
their  safetv.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Saigon  authorities  have  not  yet  gotten 
the  President's  message. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE    EXPE- 
RIENCE WITH  SENTENCING  OF  LA 
COSA  NOSTRA  MEMBERS 
Mr    McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January   15  of   this  year  I  introduced 
along    with    the    Senator    from    North 
Carolina   'Mr.  Ervin)    and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  .  S.  30  the 
Organized  Ciime  Control  Act  of  1969. 
The  biU  was  referred  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures, 
and  hearings  were  held  and  the  support 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  was  ob- 
tained for  its  major  provisions.  The  bill 
has  now  been  modified  ana  expanded  to 
include   the   substance   of    some    seven 
other  bills  introduced  this  session  that 
were  aimed  at  organized  crime.  The  sub- 
committee is  at  present  in  the  process  of 
marking  up  the  revised  bill. 

One  of  the  titles  S.  30  included  when 
it  was  introduced  established  criteria 
and  procedures  by  which  organized  crime 
offenders,  professional  criminals,  and 
recidivists  could  be  Identified  and  ex- 
posed to  maximum  terms  of  imprison- 
ment longer  than  those  for  ordinary  of- 
fenders. That  proposal  is  now  found  in 
title  XI  of  S.  30  as  revised.  It  is  entitled 
"Dangerous  Special  Offender  Sentenc- 
ing." Today  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  some  Information  bear- 
ing on  the  need  for  such  Improvements 
in  the  sentencing  of  those  convicted  of 
aggravated  offenses. 

At  my  direction,  a  staff  study  has  ana- 
lyzed data  provided  by  the  FBI,  sum- 
marizing the  sentences  actually  imposed 
in  Federal  courts  since  1960  upon  con- 
victs identified  as  members  of  La  Cosa 
Nostra.  Tlie  study  reveals  that  those  in- 
dividuals have  received,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  either  no  prison  sen- 
tence or  a  sentenct  too  short  to  prevent 
the  defendant  from  promptly  resuming 
his  criminal  career.  Two  reasons  for  this 
deficiency,  both  largely  capable  of  cor- 
rection by  the  Congress,  appear  in  the 

data.  .,    ,. 

First,  the  maximum  sentences  authoi- 
ized  bv  law  for  the  offense  of  which  La 
Co^a  Nostra  members  most  often  are 
convicted  are  too  low  to  be  effective  in 
such  aggravated  cases,  usually  5  years 
or  less.  This  defect  in  the  law  would  be 
eliminated  by  title  XI  of  S.  30,  which 
would  authorize  sentences  of  up  to  30 
years  for  organized  crime  offenders. 

Second,  inadequate  sentences  for  Mafia 
members  result  from  a  factor  Identified 
by  the  President's  Crime  Commission. 
Some    trial  judges  because  of  corruption. 
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political  considerations,  or  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, tend  to  mete  out  liKht  sentences 
In  cases  involving  organized  crime  man- 
agement personnel" — President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration o;  Justice.  "The  Challenge 
of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,"  page  203. 
1967 — by  failing  to  impose  even  the 
limited  sentences  authorized.  This  factor, 
too.  would  be  mitigated  by  provisions  of 
title  XI,  such  ap  its  authorization  of 
appellate  increases  in  sentences. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  to  see  the  major 
provisions  of  S.  30  reported  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  within  the  next  sev- 
eral days.  The  stidy  of  the  FBI's  frus- 
trating experience  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  it  has  be^n  possible  to  convict 
organized  crime  leaders  should  materi- 
ally aid  the  consideration  and  passage 
of  S.  30.  and  I  urge  every  Senator  to 
examine  it.  1 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  embodying  the  results  of 
the  sUfT  study,  aid  the  text  of  title  XI 
of  S.  30  as  it  is  biing  considered  by  the 
subcoQomittee.       | 

-  Thex«.t>eing  no  pbjection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be 'printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Memorandum   Emb<>dying   Results  of  Staff 

I^TUDIES 

'         November   11,   1969. 
To:    Subcommlttea    on    Criminal    Laws    and 

Proceduree. 
Prom;  G.  Robert  Blhkey.  chief  counsel 
Subject:    Sentenclijg   experience   of   the   De- 
partment    of     Justice     with     Identified 
members  of  L4  Cosa  Nostra. 

In  the  executive  meeting  of  November  7. 
1969.  on  S.  30,  the  "OrKanlzed  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1969,"  the  sentencing  experience  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  with  identified 
members  of  La  Cosa  Nostra  was  discussed.  It 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  memorandum  to  sup- 
plement the  data  discussed  at  that  time 

Title  XI  of  S.  30  deals  with  special  offender 
sentencing.  It  Is  based  on  the  results  of  staff 
studies  made  with  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department 
of  Justice's  experience  with  sentencing  of 
identified  members  of  La  Cosa  Nostra.  The 
following  material   reflects   that   experience: 

Present  estimates  place  the  membership  of 
La  Coea  Nostra  beftween  3,000  and  5.0O0.  with 
the  bulk  of  the  membership  located  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  Since  1960, 
the  date  meaningful  statistics  began  to  be 
collected,  the  combined  efforts  of  the  various 
federal  Inveatlgatlve  agencies  have  resulted 
In  235  federal  indictments  involving  328  de- 
fendants identified  as  members  of  La  Cosa 
Nostra. 

Of  these  328  defendants,  73  to  dHte  have 
been  found  not  guilty  or  have  had  the  cases 
against  them  dismissed.  Ninety-six  are 
awaiting  trial  or  sentencing  Twenty-one 
have  been  sentenced  under  statutes  carrying 
mandatory  sentences,  chiefly  violations  of  the 
narcotics  laws.  Nine  have  been  sentenced  for 
contempt,  civil  or  criminal,  which  carries  no 
maximum.  Fifteen  have  received  no  Jail  term 
whatsoever,  only  fines  or  probation.  Eighty- 
five  have  been  sentenced  to  Jail  terms  less 
than  the  maximums,  and  29  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  the  maximum  terms  possible. 

In  percentage  terms,  14%  of  those  con- 
victed (21  out  of  150)  have  been  charged  and 
convicted  under  statutes  requiring  manda- 
tory sentences.  Of  the  remainder,  65%  have 
received  Jail  sentences  (85  out  of  129),  but 
only  23%  have  received  the  maximums  pos- 
sible (29  out  otf  129).  while  12'-'c  have  re- 
ceived no  Jail  term  whatsoever  ( 15  out  of 
129). 

Of  those  who  have  received  Jail  terms,  but 


less  than  the  maximums,  the  range  has  been 
from  1  66  i  of  the  maximum  (30  days  out  of 
a  possible  5  years  for  tax  evasion)  to  76 'i 
of  the  maximum  (15  years  out  of  a  possible 
20  years  for  extortion) .  The  median  sentence 
(half-way  mark)  has  been  40%  of  the  maxi- 
mum, (eg,  2  years  out  of  a  possible  5  years 
for  Interstate  racketeering),  while  the  bulk 
of  the  sentences  have  ranged  from  40 "i  to 
50';    of   the   maximums. 

What  this  data  seem  to  Indicate  Is  that 
Judges  are  not  giving  appropriately  long 
sentences,  even  to  Identified  members  of  La 
Cosa  Nostra.  The  most  egregious  example 
to  come  to  our  attention  was  the  sentencing 
of  Anthony  ('Ducks")  Corallo,  a  capo  in 
the  Luchese  "family,"  by  Judge  Edward 
Welnfeld  In  June.  1968.  in  the  Marcus  kick- 
back case  in  New  York  City.  Marcus  was  the 
city  water  commissioner.  Corallo  and  two 
others  were  convicted  of  sharliig  kickbacks 
he  received  in  connection  with  city  contracts. 

Judge  Welnfeld  was,  of  course,  given  a 
probation  report  outlining  Corallo's  back- 
grounit  and  his  record.  The  record  included 
two  previous  convictions,  one  for  bribery  and 
one  for  narcotics.  Corallo,  however,  was  not 
unknown  to  Judge  Welnfeld.  He  had  ap- 
peared before  Judge  Welnfeld  only  six  years 
earlier  to  be  sentenced  with  an  Assistant 
United  Stales  Attorney  and  a  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  Judge  for  an  attempt 
to  fix  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy  case.  At  that 
time.  Judge  Welnfeld  had  given  Corallo  two 
years  out  of  a  possible  five  under  18  U.SC. 
§  1962 

At  the  .sentencing  in  the  Marcus  case 
Judge   Welnfeld   observed; 

"What  the  court  noted  then  about  him 
(Corallo I  still  remains  true.  His  entire  life 
reflected  a  pattern  of  antl-soclal  conduct 
from  early  youth.  It  is  doubtful  that  his  in- 
come over  any  substantial  period  of  his  adult 
life  came  from  honest  toll.  It  Is  fairly  clear 
that  his  income  derived  from  Illicit  activi- 
ties— bookmaklng,  gambling,  shylocklng  and 
questionable   union   activities." 

Nevertheless.  Judge  Welnfeld  only  sen- 
tenced Corallo  to  three  years  out  of  a  pos- 
sible five  for  Corallo's  second  violation  of 
18  use.   §  1952. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  society  can  be  pro- 
tected from  hard-core  offenders  such  as  Cor- 
allo when  It  Is  not  possible  In  a  significant 
number  of  cases  to  secure  appropriately  long 
terms  of  incarceration. 

Moreover,  two-thirds  of  the  Identified 
members  of  La  Cosa  Nostra  Indicted  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  since  1960  have  faced 
maximum  Jail  terms  of  only  five  years  or 
under.  Long  term  Imprisonment  therefore, 
has  been  not  even  an  option  In  most  cases. 
The  bulk  of  these  charges  have  been  for 
interstate  racketeering  (18  U.SC.  §  1952:  5 
years)  or  tax  evasion  (26  U.SC.  5  7201:  5 
years).  The  two  most  common  offenses,  on 
the  other  hand.  Involving  a  possible  sentence 
in  excess  of  five  years  were  extortion  (18 
U.SC.  §  1951:  20  years)  and  narcotics  (rang- 
ing up  to  40  years).  If  more  convictions 
could  be  secured  in  these  areas,  an  improve- 
ment in  sentencing  would  be  at  least  possible. 

It  was  In  part  on  the  basis  of  this  data, 
therefore,  that  we  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  existing  range  of  penalties  in  most 
organized  crime  prosecutions  is  not  adequate 
to  achieve  the  minimum  goal  of  incapacita- 
tion. Consequently,  the  provisions  of  Title 
XI  of  S.  30  were  drafted  to  embody  a  special 
term,  providing  for  a  sentence  of  up  to  30 
years  on  a  showing  of  special  circumstances 
of  aggravation  In  the  commission  of  an  In- 
dividual felony. 

In  this  connection,  we  asked  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  prepare  a  statisti- 
cal analysts  of  the  Department  of  Justice's 
experience  using  the  data  contained  In  its 
Careers  In  Crime  Program.  That  statistical 
analysis  and  the  Director's  covering  letter 
appear  as  the  final  portion  of  this  memoran- 
dum.  Included   in  the  program   were  those 


individuals  Identified  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee during  our  hearings  in  March  and  June 
as  representing  the  leadership  structure  of 
La  Coea  Nostra  and  tboee  memb-' s  of  La 
Cosa  Nostra  who  have  been  indicted  by  the 
Federal  government  since  1060.  In  all,  386 
members  of  La  Coea  Noetra  were  compared 
against  124,374  federal  offenders. 

In  general,  the  study  confirms  the  value  of 
Title  XI's  "recidivist"  provision  for  organized 
crime  cases.  It  Indicates  that  almost  60% 
of  La  Cosa  Nostra  members  upon  conviction 
of  another  federal  felony,  would  qualify 
under  the  provisions  of  Title  XI  as  a 
"recidivist,"  defined  as  an  adult  felony  of- 
fender having  at  the  time  of  a  federal  felony 
conviction  two  previous  felony  convictions, 
one  of  which  resulted  In  Imprisonment.' 

In  addition,  the  study  indicates  that  La 
Coea  Nostra  defendants  accounted  for  some 
2,992  separate  charges.  40'";  of  which  occurred 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  although  36  states 
were  represented  by  separate  charges.  17'; 
of  these  charges  were  for  violent  crimes, 
which  Is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  4^^  figure 
characteristic  of  all  federal  offenders. 

A  distribution  of  these  offenses  over  the 
years  indicates  that  four-tenths  of  one  per- 
cent occurred  prior  to  1920,  4.5 '"^  from  1920 
through  1929,  23  3 ^'  from  1930  through  1939, 
163';  from  1940  through  1949.  21.6'^;  from 
1950  through  1959,  and  33  8'",  from  1960 
through  August,  1969.  This  time  span  distri- 
bution indicates  the  extent  to  which  these 
individuals  were  largely  immune  from  legal 
accountability  prior  to  the  federal  involve- 
ment in  the  organized  crime  area,  which  first 
began  in  the  early  1950's  but  did  not  begin  In 
earnest  until  the  FBI  got  Jurisdiction  with 
the  antl-crlme  legislation  of  1961. 

The  average  length  of  the  criminal  career 
of  a  member  of  La  Cosa  Nostra  Is  also  In 
sharp  contrast  to  that  of  the  average  of- 
fender—20  years,  7  months  versus  9  years,  3 
months.  Indicating  the  extent  to  which  these 
hard-core  offenders  learn  well  the  lesson  that 
crime,  rightly  organized,  pays  well.  Finally, 
It  Is  Instructive  to  compare  the  frequency  of 
acquittal  or  dismissal  of  charges  against  the 
average  offender  versus  the  organized  crime 
offender,  378%  versus  69.7'^.  Indeed,  17.6"; 
of  La  Coea  Nostra  defendants  were  able  to 
obtain  acquittals  or  dismissals  of  cases 
against  them  five  or  more  times  each.  These 
data  clearly  show  the  extent  to  which,  even 
after  charges  have  been  brought  against 
them,  organized  criminals  are  able  to  defeat 
the  prosecutions. 

Federal  Bitreau 

or  Investigation, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  DC.  October  31,  1969. 
Hon   John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator;  In  response  to  your  let- 
ter of  September  10.  1969,  and  subsequent 
discussions  between  Mr.  Robert  Blakey  of 
your  staff  and  Inspector  Jerome  J.  Daunt  of 
this  Bureau,  there  is  enclosed  statistical  data 
obtained  from  our  Careers  In  Crime  Program. 
It  is  my  hope  the  Information  will  be  use- 
ful to  you  and  your  subcommittee  In  con- 
sidering antlcrime  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Edgar  Hoover. 


'  Incidentally,  the  study  also  revealj  that 
approximately  22  of  all  persons  arrested  on 
federal  charges  would  qualify  on  conviction 
as  recidivists.  Moreover,  It  indicates  that 
68%  of  these  recidivists  accumulated  an 
average  of  4.3  charges  per  offender  following 
those  federal  arrests,  which  is  obviously  an 
understatement  of  the  true  situation  since 
the  offender  would  not  have  been  caught  In 
the  commission  of  all  of  his  subsequent  of- 
fenses. Thus,  the  recidivist  provision  will  be 
useful  not  only  against  the  Mafia  but  also  In 
reducing  the  high  rate  of  general  crime. 
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TJJB   DBPARTicxirr  of  jowncB, 
federal  BtnuEAU  or  In^,^"*"""',-.- 
Washington.  D.C.  October  31.  1969. 

ANALYSIS  or  FBI'S  CAREERS  IN  CRIM.  F1.0CRAM 

A    computer    review    of    65.446    ln<Uvldual 
.Hmlna?  Wstorles   of   offenders   arrested    by 
the   Federal  mvestlgatlve   agencies   between 
August   1967  and  August,  1969,  revealed  that 
uTo  or    174  percent  had   previously   been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  felony  charge  A 
feionv    conviction    is   defined    as    an    actual 
lenwnce  of  over  one  year,  an  Indeterminate 
sen^nce,   conviction   followed   by   probation 
-^^■"compuTeri^Wel"or233''irindivldual 
cn^lnaT  mstorles  of  Federal  offenders  proc- 
S  mto  the  careers  In  Crime  Program  from 
!?i^uary,  1963.  to  August.  1969.  "vealed    hat 
52,300  or  22  4  percent  had  ^-■° -^^^/V/JeTa' 
convictions   prior   to   a  ,s"''««''"^°,J,  ^^?"f 
arrest.  After  the  Federal  P^^^^f ' J^.^S^  °f 
lenders  or  68.4  percent  ^ccumula^d   154.938 
rearrests   for   new   crimes   or   4.3    arrests   per 

'"'^er:  IS  attached  a  profile  of  124.374  of- 
fenders Who  were  either  arrested  by  Federal 
aeencles  between  1967  and  August.  1969.  or 
were  previously  Federal  offenders  between 
7963  through  1966.  and  were  subsequently 
irrested  by  local,  state  or  Federal  agencies 
r;^'M67  through  August,  1969  J^e  ter^ 
criminal  career  In  this  profile  ^^^«"J%^ 
the  Ume  between  first  and  last  arrest.  The 
term  Imprisonment  Is  defined  as  an  actual 
sen»n«  over  one  year,  indeterminate  sen- 
t^n«s  and  life  or  death  sentences  Leniency 
Tdeflned  as  probation,  suspended  sentence, 
parole,  and  mandatory  release 

With  respect  to  the  "Profile  of  Offenders- 
Se^ct  o"  up  '•  these  are  the  386  Cosa  Nostra 
iTadershlp  figures  and  members  as  IdentlSed 
bf  ^^ur^staff   for   this   particular   macWne 
run    A  review  of  the  2.992  charges  accumu- 
lated   by    these    386    offenders    repeals    that 
whtle  40  percent  occurred   In   the  State   of 
New  York'^t  least  one  charge  for  these  of- 
fenders  did    originally    occur   In    36    oi    t"e 
Utts    in  addition,   17  percent  of  the  above 
charees  were  for  violent  crimes  compared  to 
4  nercenVfor  the  average  Federal  offender 
trome    A  distribution  of  these  2.992  charges 
over  the  years  indicated  that  0  4  Percent  oc- 
curred prior  to   1920.  4.5  percent  from   1920 
thrTugh'^1929.  23  3  percent  from  1930  through 
1939    16  3   percent  from   1940  through   1949. 
216   percent   from    1950   through    1959.   and 
33  8  percent  from  1960  through  August  1969. 
information  outlined  as  to  the  extent  and 
Umitatlons  of  the  Careers  in  C^'n^e  Program 
s  set  forth  m  uniform  Crime  ^Por^f-'^^^' 
beginning   on   page  35.  This  should   be   re- 
Tliiea  in   making  comparative   analyses  of 
the  attached  tables. 

PROFIlt  Of  OFFENDtRS  ARRESTED,  1967-^9' 
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PROFILE  OF 


OFFENDERS  ARRESTED,  1967-69 « —CooMmwl 


Frequency  ol  lenieacy 

1 

2...   

3 

« - 

5  or  more 


Total 


before  sentence  le  Impoeed.  hold  •  hf^Jlng 
before  the  court  alone.  The  court  shall  fix  a 
time  for  the  hearing,  and  n°"«  ^^~^^f^'^ 
be  Blven  to  the  defendant  and  the  United 
^^  at   least   ten  days   prior    thereto^  In 
^c^T^uln  with  .i.e  hearing,  the  defendan 
^d  the  united  States  shall  be  '^formed  of 
the    substance    of    such    parts    of    the    pre- 
sentence report  as  the  court  intends  to  re^y 
upon,  except  where  there  are  Pl'^^ed  in  the 
r^ork    compelling    reasons    f°'    *'f  f °  f,*^^ 
nartlcular  Information,  and  shall  be  entlllea 
L^UtYnce  of  counsel,  compulsory  proce^_^ 
umber  ol  subjects,  124,374;  average  .|e  1st  .rresr  cross-examination  °'  «"f  ^.^.'^-^f.^clte^ 

"gragelast  aJresI,  32.0;  average  7"''^' «'•'.'«  ',      appear  at  the  hearing.  A  duly  a"^*^"^"^^^*! 
'«'_.,^-.„.    tQ    .w.,„ie  crim.nal  career,  9  years      appea  j         „   Judgment  or  commitment 

ban  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  such  fcrmer 
ludement  or  commitment  If  It  appears  oy 
i  pfeTonderance  of  the  information,  includ- 


Nynber 


43.983 
16,998 

7,7bb 
3,490 
2,835 

7b,  061 


Pticenttgo 


35.4 

13.7 

6.2 

2.8 

2.3 

60.4 


llL;\i,.%>ri>7^' ,"  eV;-  .Verage  cr.a..nal  ca 

3  months.  

PROFILE  OF  OFFENDERS-SELECT  GROUP' 


Number 


Pefcenlege 


,ng    nformktlon  ^^bmltted  during  the  t,-lal 
iTf'such  fXny   and  the   sent-c-8„^-ri^ 


and   so 


Frequency  ol  convictions: 
1 
2 

3 

4 

b  or  more 


Frequency  ol  acquittal  or 
dismissal; 
1.   . 

3..'.     '.^7. 

6  or  more..  — ^, — r. 


93 

46 

37 
W 
68 


24,1 

11  9 

9.6 

6.5 

17.6 


Total 


269 


69.7 


Frequency  ol  imprisonment 
1 

5  or  more 


,  Total  number  o.  sub,ects.  386_.  average  age  ^'s' »""'•  «;3. 


much  Of  the  presentence  report  as 
the  court  relies  upon,  that  the  defendant  Is 
a  dangerous  special  offender,  the  court  shal 
LntTnce  the  defendant  to  imprisonment  for 
a^™  not  to  exceed  thirty  vea--  Otherwise 
it  shall  sentence  the  defendant  ^°  f''f°\° 
ance  with  the  law  prescribing  penalt  es  for 
such  felonv  The  court  shall  place  in  the 
r^Vlls  findings.  Including  an  tdentiflcat  on 
r.f  the  information  relied  upon  in  making 
^uch  findrng^and  its  rea«.ns  for  the  sentence 

""^(T^Thls   section   shall   not   prevent   the 

='rofCpns=^Vf'or^^^^r^"r1 

te'rm  exceeding  thirty  years  uPo^.^VP"^^'" 

mandlw?y  minimum  penalty  prescribed  b> 
law  lor  such  felony. 

^(e)    A  defendant  Is  a  special  offender  for 
nurtjoscs  of  this  section   if — 
•^   Tn    on  two  or  more  previous  occasions  the 

-i^iid^-^i^a^^lifrSrS 

states,    any    pollti^l    ^:r:^^^^rJ'r.^Zl 


fbe'r"oTfor-an°off7nse  punishable  In  such 
'/,ra'r.TrArVT9;am;ge'nuVbeToi-..;es.s  during  ^^^^'^"^"death  or  Imprisonment  1°  exc^ 
'I'* '"''='"'.■ ',„!;,,m,n;i  career.  20  years  7  months       couri       y  ^^    jj^^^e    of    such 


Number 


Percentage 


!Sll^.;^N"8:a;er^;cnminJ  career,  20  years 

TITLE  XI  OF  S.  30  Now   UNDEB  CONSIDEaATlON 
BT    THE    SUBCOMMrTTEE    ON    CRIMINAL    LAWS 

AND  Procedure 
TITLE      XI— DANGEROUS      SPECIAL      OP- 
FENDER  SENTENCING 

SEC    UOl    (a)  Chapter  227,  title  18,  United 
States  code,  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  secUons. 
-5  3375.  increased    sentence    for    dangerous 
special  offenders 

•■(a)    Whenever  an  attorney  charged  with 
the  prosecution  of  a  defendant  in  a  court 


.,f  one  year,  and   for  one   or 

convections 'the    defendant    fas    been    un- 

prisoned   prior   to   the   commission   of   such 

f)   such    felony    was,   or   the   defendant 


.._^  ...1, ,>,„  riofpndant  was  over  the      ana    luc    uc  _,_,„    nlan.   finance,   di- 


Frequency  ol  convictions: 

34,420 
18.792 

2                 

3            

13,243 

4            .,.-— 

9  475 

5or  more - 

27. 108 

27.7 
15,1 
10,6 
7  6 
21,8 


Total 


103,039 


^mmitt'edwhen  tbe  defendant  wa^  «'" 
aee  of  twenty-one  years  has  reason  to  be- 
Uele  that  the  defendant  is  a  dangerous  spe- 
cial offender  such  attorney,  a  reasona>Dle  time 
before  trial  or  acceptance  by  the  court  of 
^' plea   of   guilty    or    nolo   contendere  ^may 


?  '     sign  and  file  with  the  court  and  may  amend 
-= —      s»B"  ""^      .        ,,„, ,v,ot    thp   defendam 


^rmLn'aT  or^^fC^ts^^^^    -^rt    of 
uch  "onspfracy  or  conduct^  or  give  or  re 
ceive  a  bribe  or  use  force  as  all  or  part  oi 
such    conduct. 

A    conviction    shown    Uy   be    invalid    or    for 
^    '°"the  defendant  has  been  pardoned  o 


Frequency  ol  acquittal  or 
dismissal: 
1 

Slill  ---" 

5  or  more 


23,164 
9.568 
4,432 

8.715 


18.6 
7.7 
3.6 
1.9 

3.0 


a 

si 


rs^^jrt^  r.r,?cs  ?r^'!EESr-;iK?isfr. 


convict 


Total. 


43,271 


34.8 


narticularity  the  reasons  why  such  attorney 
l7uelT.nl   defendant   to_  be    a   dangerous 


Frequency  ol  imprisonment: 

1.  

2 

3.- 


5  or  moit 

ToW 


30,197 
15.004 

t.205 
4.374 
5,313 


63.783 


51 


special  offender.  In  no  case  shall   the  fact 

thlt  the  defendant  is  aUeged  to  be  a  dan- 

eerous  special  offender  be  an  Issue  upon  the 

WlTof    such   felony   or   in   any   manner   be 

disclosed  to  the  Jury. 

••(b)  Upon  any  plea  ol  guilty  or  nolo^^o"' 

,  ,      tendere  or  verdict  or  finding  of  guilty  of  the 

'li      deSant  of  such  felony,   the  court  shall. 


24.8 

12.1 

6.6 

3,5 

4.3 


has  been  convicted  on  two  or  more  previous 
o^aslo^  conviction  for  offenses  charged  m 
sen^atTcounts  of  a  single  charge  or  plead- 
ing or1nS)arate  charges  or  pleadings  tried 
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derived  from  a  source  other  than  such  con- 
duct. 

"(f)  A  defendant  Is  dangerous  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section  If  a  period  of  con- 
finement longer  than  that  provided  for  such 
felony  ts  required  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  from  further  criminal  conduct  by  the 
defendant. 

"(g)  The  time  for  talcing  an  appeal  from 
a  conviction  for  which  sentence  is  imposed 
after  proceedings  under  this  section  shall  be 
mea.sured  from  Imposition  of  the  original 
sentence. 
"5  3576    Review  of  sentence 

■With  respect  to  any  sentence  Imposed 
on  the  defendant  after  proceedings  under 
section  3575.  a  review  may  be  taken  by  the 
defendant  or  the  United  Stales  or  both  to 
a  court  of  appeals.  Any  review  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  taken  at  least  five  days  be- 
fore expiration  of  the  time  for  taking  a 
review  or  appeal  by  the  defendant  and  shall 
be  diligently  prosecuted.  The  sentencing 
court  may.  With  or  without  motion  and 
notice,  extend  the  time  for  taking  a  review 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  from 
the  expiration  of  the  time  otherwise  pre- 
scribed by  law.  The  court  shall  not  extend 
the  time  for  Oaklng  a  review  by  the  United 
States  after  the  time  has  expired  A  court 
extentllng  the  time  for  taking  a  review  by 
the  OiTtted  States  shall  extend  the  time  for 
taking  a  review  or  appeal  by  the  defendant 
for  the  same  period.  The  court  of  appeals 
may,  after  conelderlng  the  record,  including 
"the  presentence  report,  information  submit- 
ted during  the  trial  of  such  felony  and  the 
sentencing  hearing,  and  the  findings  and 
reasons  of  the  sentencing  court,  affirm  the 
sentence.  Impose  or  direct  the  Imposition 
of  any  sentence  which  the  sentencing  court 
could  originally  have  Imposed,  or  remand  for 
further  sentencing  proceedings  and  imposi- 
tion of  sentence,  except  that  a  sentence  may 
be  increased  or  otherwise  changed  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  defendant  only  on  re- 
view taken  by  the  United  States  and  after 
hearing.  Any  withdrawal  of  review  taken  by 
the  United  SUtes  shall  foreclose  change  to 
the  disadvantage  but  not  change  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  defendant.  Any  review  taken 
by  the  United  States  may  be  dismissed  on  a 
showing  of  abuse  of  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  take  such  review. 
"§  3577.  Use  of  information  for  .sentencing 

"No  limitation  shall  be  placed  on  the  in- 
formation concerning  the  background,  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  a  person  convicted  of 
an  offense  whldh  a  court  of  the  United  States 
may  receive  and  consider  for  the  purpose  of 
Imposing  an  appropriate  sentence. 
'•%  3578.  Conviction  records 

"(a)  There  IE  established  within  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  a  central  repository  for  writ- 
ten Judgments  of  conviction 

"lb)  Upon  the  conviction  of  a  defendant 
in  a  court  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  a  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  any  political  subdivision  or  any  de- 
partment, agency  or  instrumentality  thereof 
for  an  ofifense  punishable  in  such  court  by 
death  or  imprisonment  in  excess  of  one  year, 
the  court  shall  cause  to  be  .affixed  to  a  copy  of 
the  written  Judgment  of  conviction  the  fin- 
gerprints of  the  defendant  together  with  cer- 
tification by  the  court  that  the  copy  is  a  true 
copv  of  the  written  Judgment  of  conviction 
and  that  the  fingerprints  are  those  of  the 
derendant.  and  shall  cause  the  copy  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  central  repository. 

"(c)  Copies  maintained  In  the  central  re- 
pository shall  not  be  public  records.  Attested 
copies  thereof- — 

"I  1 )  may  be  furnished  for  law  enforcement 
purposes  on  request  of  a  court  or  law  en- 
forcement or  corrections  officer  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth  ot   Puerto   Rico,   a   territory   or 


poasesslon  o*  the  United  States,  ajiy  political 
subdivision,  or  any  department,  agency  or 
instrumentality  thereof; 

"(2)  may  be  furnished  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes  on  request  of  a  court  or  law 
enforcement  or  corrections  officer  of  a  State, 
any  political  subdivision,  or  any  department, 
agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof.  If  a  stat- 
ute of  such  State  requires  that.  up>on  the 
conviction  of  a  defendant  in  a  court  of  the 
State  or  ajiy  political  subdivision  thereof  for 
an  offense  punishable  in  such  court  by  death 
or  imprisonment  in  excess  of  one  year,  the 
court  cause  to  be  affixed  to  a  copy  of  the 
written  judgment  of  conviction  the  finger- 
prints of  the  defendant  together  with  cer- 
tification by  the  court  that  the  copy  is  a  true 
copy  of  the  written  Judgment  of  conviction 
and  that  the  fingerprints  are  those  of  the 
defendant,  and  cause  the  copy  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  central  repository;    and 

"(3>  shall  be  admissible  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  any 
political  subdivision,  or  any  department, 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  227,  title  18, 
United   States  Code,   is   ajnended   by   .idding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  items: 
"3575    Increased  sentence  fi>r  dangerous  spe- 
cial offenders 
"3576    Review  of  sentence 
"3577.  Use  of  information  fur  sentencing. 
"3578.  Conviction  records.  ' 

Sec.  1102.  Section  3148.  chapter  207.  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  axnended  by  adding 
"or  .sentence  review  under  section  3576  of 
this  title"  Immediately  alter  "sentence" 


SENATOR  MIKE  MANSFIELD  INTER- 
VIEWED ON  "CAPITOL  CLOAK- 
ROOM" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  November  5.  I  appeared  on 
the  radio  program  "Capitol  Cloakroom." 
The  reporters  who  participated  were 
Marya  McLaughlin,  Bruce  Morton,  and 
Roger  Mudd. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
terview in  its  entirety  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TliANBCRiPT  OF  Radio  Tape  of  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield 
Q.  Senator  Mansfield,  do  you  think  the 
Johnson  war  is  now  the  Nixon  war?  Do  you 
think  the  President's  "silent  majority"  voted 
for  his  Viet  Nam  policy  this  week? 

Q.  Senator  Mansfield,  will  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  be  confirmed? 

Capitol  Cloakroom.  From  the  Nations 
Capitol.  CBS  brings  you  the  1,087th  presen- 
tation of  Capitol  Cloakroom,  a  spontaneous 
and  unrehearsed  Interview  with  an  out- 
standing public  figure.  This  week's  guest  is 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield.  Democrat  of  Mon- 
tana. He  meets  with  CBS  correspondents 
Roger  Mudd.  Bruce  Morton,  and  Marya  Mc- 
Laughlin. First,  we  hear  from  Roger  Mudd: 
Welcome  to  Capitol  Cloakroom.  Senator; 
it  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  with  us  again, 
not  only  because  you  are  the  one  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  who  enlisted 
In  the  Navy  at  the  age  of  14,  but  also  be- 
cause you  are  the  Senate's  Majority  Leader 
and.  in  the  time  of  a  Republican  Ad- 
ministration, your  views  and  actions  as  an 
opposition  leader  take  on  added  and  Impor- 
tant Influence. 

Following  the  President's  Viet  Nam  speech 
on  Monday,  you  said  there  was  nothing  new 
in  it.  You  said  you  had  prayed  he  would  give 
the  American  people  some  hope  that  the  war 
might  be  shortened  considerably.  You  also 


said  you  were  opposed  to  announcing  a  dead- 
line for  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Viet  Nam. 
How  could  he  have  done  one  without  doing 
the  other? 

A.  Well.  It  all  depended  on  what  you  ex- 
pected, and  I  didn't  know  what  to  antici- 
pate so  I  was  Just  hoping  and  praying  that 
something  would  be  pulled  out  of  a  hat  to 
give  the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
a  form  of  encouragemient.  As  far  as  the  def- 
inite deadline  is  concerned,  I  think  that 
would  take  away  from  the  flexibility  of  the 
President  I  think,  on  the  basis  of  what  has 
been  said  by  Vice  President  Ky,  that  there 
will  be  sizable  withdrawals  next  year  and, 
after  all,  Ky  was  pretty  accurate  in  prean- 
nouncing  the  40.000  reduction  some  months 
ago.  He  evidently  had  access,  as  did  Presi- 
dent Thleu.  to  the  President's  speech  and 
the  indications  which  went  with  It  and. 
out  of  that,  he  came  up  with  the  belief  that 
approximately  180,000  Americans  would  be 
withdrawn  from  Viet  Nam  to  be  replaced  by 
South  Vietnamese  troops. 

Q  A  number  of  columnists  have  noted 
that  the  President  likes  to  follow  a  relatively 
tough  action  like  the  speech  with  something 
heading  the  other  way  Do  you  expect  some 
sort  of  troop  withdrawal  announcement  rel- 
atively soon'' 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  be  surprised,  but  I 
don't  know  I  think  it  would  depend  on  the 
continued  decrease  in  infiltration  from  the 
North;  the  continued  lull  in  the  fighting 
now  in  its  ninth  week;  and  the  fact  that 
In  South  Vietnam  there  are  40.000  less  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  compared  to  a 
year  ago  Ftirthermore.  I  believe  that  the 
"new  f)olicy  which  the  President  was  respon- 
sible for,  which  he  initiated  last  July — a  pol- 
icy of  protective  reaction — which  was  an- 
nounced publicly  by  Secretary  Laird  and  em- 
phasized a  few  days  later  by  Secretary 
Rogers — is  an  indication  that  things  may 
be  moving  in  the  right  direction  Let's  hope 
they  continue.  ' 

Q.  Senator  Mansfield,  in  your  answer  to 
the  first  question,  do  you  have  the  feeling 
that  the  President  has  sort  of  turned  over 
the    control    of    the    timetable    to    President 

Thleu?  ,         ,     ., 

A.  No.  but  I  think  It's  a  pretty  close  knit 
with  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam,  and  they  are  working 
very  closely  together.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  perhaps  Thieu  Is  being  worn  down 
gradually,  but  he  still  is  exercising  a  great 
deal  of  Influence  and  discretion. 

Q.  Senator,  do  you  think  that  the  John- 
son war  became  on  Monday  night  the  Nixon 
war? 

A    I  do  not. 

Q.  Senator  Fulbrlght  said.  In  listening  to 
the  President's  speech,  that  there  was  re- 
vealed no  difference  between  the  Johnson 
policy  and  the  Nixon  poUcy. 

A.  There  is  a  difference  because,  after  all. 
you  can't  dismiss  the  fact  that  60.000  have 
been  or  are  in  the  process  of  being  with- 
drawn. The  figure  now  Is  about  495.000;  by 
December  15  the  60.CO0  level  will  be  achieved, 
and  you  can't  gainsay  the  fact  that  these 
factors  which  I  have  mentioned  previously 
have  all  occurred;  that  new  policies  are  in 
effect,  even  though  they  .ire  denied  in  the 
field  and  from  the  Pentagon.  No.  I  think  that 
there  is  a  decided  difference.  The  de-escala- 
tion is  in  progress,  not  fast  enough  for  me. 
At  the  end  of  Johnson's  term  as  Piesident. 
what  you  had  was.  in  effect,  a  stop  to  the  war 
In  the  North,  no  further  bombing  of  the 
North.  Now  you  have  a  de-escalation  of  sorts. 

Q.  Senator,  a  few  Senate  doves  have  said 
In  recent  days  that  you  and  George  Aiken 
and  William  Pulbright  are  working  together 
with  constant  references  to  hope  for  a  cease- 
fire; the  cancellation  of  the  Senate  hearings 
tried  to  bring  build-up  pressure  on  the  Presi- 
dent so  that  he  would  almost  be  brought  to 
the  point  where  he  would  have  to  announce 
a  cease-flire. 
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A.  wen.  I  have  breakfast  wlUi  George 
Aiken  every  weekday  morning.  I  see  ani 
Fumright  occasionally,  but  I  make  up  rny 
!!wn  mind.  Perhaps  that  ^^^^^  '^^'^^^ 
hope  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  but.  U  it 
„.'.Q  the  soeech  didn't  bear  fruit. 
"q  These  ^-arlngs  were  Postponed-these 
rilucational  hearings  we  have  heard  a  lot 
.h  It  NOW  it  turns  out  that  they  are  gomg 
,o  be  closed,  which  Is  less  educational.  What  s 
the  reason  for  the  change? 

A  well  these  hearings  were  supposed  to 
lAeid  beginning  the  27th  of  October.  The 
nnouncement  to  that  effect  wai.  made  sev- 
era  davs  before  the  President  announced 
that  he  would  address  the  Nation  on  Viet 
Nam  on  November  3.  so  the  PO-^^^Comn  i 
now  Eoing  to  be  taken  up  and  the  Commlt- 
Tee  wUl  consider  it^  findings  in  execv.tive 
s^^slon  because  the  Committee  want^  to  be 
^mstructue  It  want^  to  be  helpful.  It  wants 
Tbe  a  sWt^Bmen-like.  If  that  is  possible  and 
we  do  not  intend  to  go  out  and  get  '"front 
of  the  TV  cameras  to  make  statements  for 
the  sake  of  publicity,  hut.  recogn,^  ng  U^ 
difficulty  of  the  situation  1.  which  the  Na 
tion    finds    itself,    to    be    helpful    if    we    can 

P^Q'senTtor.  was  the  Moratorium  taken 
into  consideration-  Evidently,  the  hearings 
wm  now  uake  place  in  executue  session 
Tfter  the  Moratorium.  Was  there  any  worry 
about  the  Moratorium? 

A  Oh.  no.  It  was  decided  when,  as  a  cour- 
te.s>'  to  the  President.  Senator  F^'^nght  "'f 
senator  Aiken  announced  the  postponement 
that  thev  would  not  occur  until  around  the 
middle  of  November,  or.  more  likely,  towards 

%'"^nator,  when  you  said  a  moment  ago 
you  had  hoped  the  President  would  puU 
Something  out  of  a  hat.  what  could  he  have 
pulled  out  of  a  hat? 

\   Well    he  could  have  announced  a  cease- 
fire md  a  stand-last,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
eaving  us  defenseless,  but  allowing  us  as  we 
are  now  to  go  out  and  to  anticipate  the  at- 
tacks and  certainly  to  defend  ourselves,  and 
i  think,  really,  that  is  what  is  in  effect  now 
under    the    protective    reaction    polic>.    He 
could  h-e  announced  a  further  withdrawal 
of  troops  and  a  permanent  take-over  b>  the 
South  Vietnamese  of  the  combat  area.  Those 
are     two    things    which     could    have     been 
brought  out  but.  for  reasons  of  his  own.  and 
1  am  sure  they  are  valid,  he  did  not  think 
this  was  the  time  to  mention  them.  How- 
ever, he  did  say  that  he  has  a  plan    I  belie%e 
him    What    that    plan    is.    I    haven  t    the 
slightest  Idea,  but  I  daresay  that,  if  the  pres- 
ent situation  continues  as  is.  it  will  mean  a 
sizable  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future. 

Q  The  speech  was  an  appeal  for  support 
from  the  "silent  majority."  Do  you  view  the 
elections  this  week,  the  two  gubernatorial 
races  in  New  Jersey  and  Virginia,  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  President's  policy. 

A  I  couldn't  say-  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
inc  The  President  did  appear  in  both  states 
last  week.  He  undoubtedly  had  an  influence. 
The  Democrats  lost  with  two  extraordinarily 
good  candidates  in  Meyner  in  New  Jersey 
and  Battle  in  Virginia.  I  congratulate  the 
Republicans  for  their  win,  but.  whether  or 
Ji^t  It  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Presi- 
dent's speech.  I  Just  am  unable  to  say.  All  I 
know  i.s  that  the  Republicans  got  most  of 
the  votes  and  they  now  have  two  new  gov- 
ernors to  add  to  their  star  teams. 

Q  Your  Republican  counterpart.  Hugh 
Scott,  is  connecting  the  speech  with  the  Re- 
Dublican  victories.  He  said  this  morning  that 
the  "Silent  majority'  Is  silent  no  longer;  they 
have  spoken  and  they  were  heard;  the  speech 
had  the  effect  of  saying  to  a  lot  of  quiet 
people  they  should  be  good  citizens  and  vot* 
and  vote  for  Republican  candidates  with 
their  show  of  confidence. 

A.  Well,  he  may  be  right,  but  well  have 


f«  see  lust  what  the  term  "silent  majority 
melns^  we  better  think  about  the  silent 
mmoruy  about  the  dead  and  the  wounded 
about  the  casualties  here  ^tj^ome^  about  the 
cost  to  this  country  and  the  ^^l^J.'>'^\l° 
face  up  to  our  own  problems.  I  wouldn  t  say 
ves  or  no  to  what  Senator  Scott  says.  He  Is 
entiUed  to  his  view.  He  probably  knows  more 

'T^  \r  thfnk  there  is  a  "silent  major- 

"^a"  orus%.ard  to  say;  and  its  hard  to 
sav,  if  there  is  one,  on  which  Mde  it  would  be^ 
A  lot  of  coffins  have  been  coming  back  a 
^.t  of  hurt  has  been  felt  in  the  homes  of  the 
Nation  a  lot  of  problems  have  arisen  out  of 
This  ragedy  which  is  Viet  Nam:  and  I'iu  not 
very  certain  that  there's  a  kind  of  majority 
whLh  the  President  seems  to  think  there  is 
mrhis  country.  It  could  well  be  the  opposite 

""' O    Senator,    what     about     the    upcoming 
Moraionum?  Are  you  worried  about  that  at 

"'a  no  I'm  not  worried  about  it.  All  I  hope 
that  it  s  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitut  on 
a  part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  guaraiviees 
iH  of  our  citizens  the  right  to  assemble 
peaceaWy  to  express  their  grievances  and  to 
ask  redress  Viet  Nam  is  a  problem  among  al 
of  our  people,  regardless  of  their  personal 
nosmons  on  It.  However.  I  cannot  believe  nor 
^o    'condone  violence  or  license,  assauits  on 

-s-L^=;-rt^:r^d^-e 
-|-r^r^ar^r;^^p;:^vs 

speech  IS  "likely  to  turn  out  more  demon- 
^traiors  on  November   15? 

A  It  probably  will  on  both  sides  because 
there  ve?v  likely  will  be  count^r-demonstra- 

ons  as  well,  and  out  of  this  sort  of  act- 
react'  Syndrome  could  develop  patterns  of 
v!o"nce  which  would  do  this  countrj  no 
L'ood    but  tear  it  more  apart. 

QSir  you  said  that  you  thought  the 
Pr?sideni  did  have  his  reasons  lor  not  an- 
noufcmg^a   cease-fire.   What   do   you    think 

'""a  WeU 'he  just  didn't  want-lm  just  as- 
suming hls-to  tilt  his  hat  to  the  other  side 
and  that  he  was  prepared  to  ""^"take  cer- 
tain actions  under  certain  circumstances  and 
that  he  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  l.eep 
hat  to  himself,  although  I  suppose  he  talked 
this  over  with  Thieu  and  Ky.  as  well  as  with 
."counsels  and  -ost  intimate  advisers  a 
the    White    House,    including    Dr.    Kissinger 

and  others.  „, ,,  , 

Q  senator  Mansfield,  did  you  .  .  .  would 
vou^nticipate  that  in  the  executive  session 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
ioug  t^  have,  you  will  be  able  to  get  infor- 
mation irom  the  Administration  as  impor- 
^nt  as.  say.  the  secret  withdrawal  .sched- 
ules? 

A.  I  doubt  it. 

Q.  Senator.  I  think  the  criticism  of  the 
Presidents  speech  is  that  he  seems  to  have 
filked  himself  in  to  where,  whenever  the 
United  States  troop  withdrawals  are  sched- 
uled is  dependent  upon  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment or  the  Hanoi  government  actions.  Do 
YOU  agree  with  that? 

A  Yes  I  can  sav  that  I  think  there  s  a 
locked-in  syndrome  there,  because  we  are 
dependent  upon  Saigon  to  a  cermn  extent^ 
They  are  dependent  upon  us.  Hanoi  is  left 
iree  and  out  in  the  open  to  do  anythmg  it 
wants.  It  has  the  most  envied  position  of  all, 
Tnd  it  has  most  of  the  cards  that  can  be 
p  ayed.  One  thing  I  did  not  like  about  the 
Presidents  speech  was  his  use  of  the  word 
precipitate  withdrawal. 

It  means  unilateral  withdrawal  right  aw-ay. 
right  now    I  know  of  no  Senator  who  has 
advocated  precipitate  withdrawal.  I  know  o 
^o   senator    who    had    advocated    unilateral 
withdrawal,    but   I   would   say   that,   on   the 


basis  of  the  60,000  men  being  wl^^draw-n. 
that  is  in  lt*elf  a  form  of  unilateral  with- 

%"  well,  isn-t  the  very  word  "Vletnamlza- 
tion"  a  cold  word  for  withdrawal? 

A    Well    ves,  because  the  Vietnamese  are 
supposed  to  take  up  the  slack  as  we  go  out, 
but  I  have  mv  doubts  about  those  programs 
as  they  apply  to  Viet  Nam^  I  hope  that  th  s 
works  out.  but  there  have  been  so  manv  dlf 
ferent  kinds  of  programs  and  so  many  fail- 
ures  that  I  am  keeping  my  fingers  crossed^ 
O    Can  we  trv  t.ne  more  question  on  V  let 
Nam  before  wemove  on?  Can  you  give  us  a 
prediction.   Senator,   as   to   when     ou   think 
the  U.S.  win  be  out  of  that  countr>? 

A    1   wish    I   could     All   I    can   say   is   the 
sooner,  the   better,   and   it   wouldn't  be  too 

"^Q   ButTou  can't  see.  looking  ahead  in  an- 
other two  years  or  three  years,  our  dlsengage- 

"'T'in  I  can  say  i.s  that  the  President  indi- 
cates that  most  Of  the  combat  troops,  if  not 
^11  would  be  out  at  the  end  of  next  year,  if  1 
member  his  speech  <^orrecUy.anan^,n. 
other  part  of  it.  he  indicated  that  all  of  our 
troops  would  be  out  at  sometime,  he  didn  l 
tiv  when   but  eventually 

'  Q  Senau,r.  on  another  subject^  it  is  going 
to  be  tax  reform  tune  on  the  Senate  floor 
shortly  A  Nev  York  Times  column  the  other 
d^v  described  the  Finance  Committee  s  bill 
;!s'a     mouse"  of  a  reform  bill.  Do  vou  buy 

'Twell.  vou  know  the  A'cu    York  Time,  is 
a  Jretty  free-wheeling  outfit,  and  you  can 
do  anything  about  a  newspaper,  a  T\   bro  d 
c^ter'  expressing  opinions;  they  are  entitled 

'^Q'sTnator.  do  you  anticipat.^  that  the  tax 
relorm  bill,  mouse  or  mountain,  will  get  out 
of  the  Senate-otT  the  senate  floor-^thls 
year? 

Q.  Do'^ou  anticipate  lun^  or  "tensive  de- 
bate on  the  on  depletion  or  <='\^''\^''\ ^'^ 
mines  that  vou   have  said  you  are  m  fa\or 
o^fhe  increase  m  the  personal  exemption^ 
^   No   I  wouldn't  think  so   I  go  along  with 
senator'  Lone,  who  said  that  he  thinks  t»o 
weeks,  undef  proper  -'■"cumsuances^  would  be 
enough  to  dispose  of  the  tax  reform-tax  re 
herbill    I  hope  we  won't  be  spending  a  lot 
Of  time  expostulating  on  what  we  want  to  do 
as  Individtial  Senators  in  achievi..g  the  Mnd 
r^f  reforms  we  are  Interested  in.  If  the  s*n 
ate  wn    work  together  and  do  what  it  can  do 
a^d   has   done   in   certain   circumstances   we 
mieht  to  be  able  to  finish  it  this  year    How- 
^vlr  I  do  have  to  qualify  it  because  I  am  not 
the  Chairman.  Im  only  one  In  one  hundred^ 
'nd^he  sTnate  as  a  whole  will  have  to  make 
that  decision    I  hope  that  they  will 

Q  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  content  of 
the  Committees  tax  bill? 
\  Oh  ves.  indeed,  and  very  happy  that  the 
committee  met  the  deadline  of  October  31, 
wmch  very  lew  people  thought  they  would. 
^Q  YOU  can  vote  lor  it  as  it  stands  now^or 
are  there  changes  you  would  like  to  make? 
1  Oh  there  are  some  things  I  want  out. 
some  things  in.  and  other  People  feel  the 
same  way,  and  111  tell  you  what  those  are 
when  the  bill  is  on  the  floor. 

Q  DO  you  think  the  big  boys,  the  lobbyists^ 
inlact.  took  a  beating  as  Russell  Long  said? 
\    I  think  so. 

Q  Senator,  what  about,  speciacally,  oil  de- 
pletion- Do  you  think  that  a  major  effort 
^m  be  made" on  the  floor  to  taKe  it  back  to 
the  27  5  per  cent,  contrary  to  what  the  Com- 
mmee  h^  recommneded.  or.  do  you  think 
T^lfln   attempt   will   be   made   to   lower   it 

even  more?  „„ 

A  Well  I  would  imagine  that  the  23  per 
cent  recommended  by  the  Senate  Fina^« 
committee,  and  the  20  per  «n^  I  behe^e. 
recommended  by  the  Ways  and  Mea^s  Com- 
mittee, might  well  hold  up  Mid  there  would 
come  a  dlHerentlal  halfway  between. 
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Q.  One  of  the  legislative  Itema  that  Is  piling 
up  now  1»  draft  reform.  What  are  the  pros- 
pects for  that?  It  has  cleared  the  Ho\i«e  and 
has  now  gone  over  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

A.  There  are  elements  of  progrress  at  the 
present  time.  The  prospects  are  looking  up 
for  the  one-line  bill  which  passed  the  House, 
the  so-called  lottery  proposal,  to  be  taken 
up  In  the  Armed  Services  Ckimmlttee  soon. 
If  It  Is.  It  win  be  placed  on  the  calendar.  As 
far  as  I  am  conoerned.  It  will  be  called  up 
just  as  soon  as  possible. 

Q.  Would  you  vote  against  it? 
A.  I  would,  and  I  would  vote  against  an 
extension  of  the  draft  bill  because  I  think 
that  the  bill  itself  is  inequitable,  unfair, 
affects  the  lower  income  groups  the  most, 
and  favors  the  affluent  too  much.  Further- 
more, even  the  proposal,  which  Is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  the  proposal  advanced 
by  the  President  and  advocated  by  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Hart,  still  retains  a  degree  of 
inequity  as  far  as  that  group  is  concerned. 

Q.  There's  no  way  you  could  shake  Sen- 
ator Stennls  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee a  little  and  get  a  genuine  draft  re- 
form? 

A.  He  has  promised  to  go  ahead  with  that 
next  year.  The  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  made  the  same  prom- 
ise for  "Tiext  year.  Senator  Stennls  is  a  man 
of  his  *r&fd.  It  appears  that  the  only  possi- 
bility thU  year  is  to  get  the  19-year-old  lot- 
tery passed,  and  the  overhaul  of  the  draft 
bill  would  have  to  come  next  year. 
Q.  Why  not  this  year.  Senator? 
A.  Well.  I  dont  think  it's  a  quesUon  that 
you  can  face  up  to  tuid  decide  in  a  week  or 
so.  It  will  Involve  a  good  deal  of  hearings. 
There  will  be  many  proposals,  such  as  a 
volunteer  army,  and  other  things  and  you 
Just  can't  operate  that  kind  of  change  on 
a  few  days  basis.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  wish  they  could  and  would. 

Q.  Senator  Mansfield,  you  said  that  pros- 
pects were  looking  up  for  eventual  draft 
reform  Are  prospects  looking  up  for  Judge 
Havnsworth'' 

A  I  would  say  that  it's  a  toss-up  No.  I 
don't  think  the  prospects  arc  looking  up  for 
him.  Quite  the  contrary,  from  what  I  h«»r 
on  the  floor,  if  that  is  any  indication  of  what 
Is  in  store  for  Judge  Haynsworth  To  me.  It 
Is  a  toss-up.  I  am  hopeful  now — again,  on 
the  basis  of  the  recent  context  and  conversa- 
tions—that it  ttlll  might  be  possible  to 
bring  Judge  Haynsworth's  nomination  up  on 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  of  next  week. 

Q.  You  said  ©arller.  Senator,  that  It  looked 
like  it  was  going  in  for  another  week's  delay 
and  might  bump  Into  the  tax  bill? 

A.  That's  right,  but  since  then  I  have  had 
a  chance  to  hold  further  conversations — 
within  15  minutes  after  I  gave  you  that  17th 
of  November  date.  I  was  Informed  otherwise. 
Q.  You  don't  see  any  possibility,  then,  of 
the  tax  bill  coming  up  first  and  the  Hayns- 
worth nomlnatloii  just  sliding  into  next  year 
without  any  action? 

A.  No.  If  that  lUkppened.  It  would  kill  it. 
Q.  Senator,  you  said  .  .  . 
A.  And  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  every  con- 
sideration  to  have   his  nomination  decided 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  is  en- 
titled to  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  it. 

Q.  Senator,  you  said  that  things  are  look- 
ing down  for  th«  Judge  if  what  you  hear  on 
the  Senate  floor.  I  think  you  said,  is  ahead  of 
him.  or  something  like  that.  What  do  you 
hear  on  the  Senate  floor? 

A.  Oh,  just  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
Senators  who  have  not  made  their  positions 
known  officially  yet.  It  appears  to  me  that 
it's  going  to  be  a  toss-up.  Por  a  while  he  was 
ahead,  but  I  think  now  it's  about  50-50. 

Q.  I  think  that  you  think  that,  even 
though  there  might  b«  strong  Indications 
that  he  would  not  be  confirmed,  that  you 
think  It  la  too  l*te  or  advisAi>l«  for  Presl- 
dent  NUon  to  withdraw  the  name  of  Judge 
Haynsworth   to  get   out  of   It. 


A.  Oh,  that's  outside  of  the  area  of  my  re- 
sponsibility. It  would  be  Impertinent  for  me 
to  make  such  a  propoeal.  That's  something 
for  the  President  and  the  Judge  to  decide 
on  if  they  are  even  consldertng  it. 

Q  In  your  conversations  with  Chairman 
Eastland  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  about 
the  Haynsworth  nomination,  did  he  confirm 
that  the  proposal  for  direct  election  in  Presi- 
dential races  Is  dead? 

A.  No,  that  didn't  even  oome  up 
Q.  What  is  your  opinion  on  this? 
A  Well,  I  would  hope,  tliat  we  can  get  it 
out  and  get  it  passed  so  that.  If  possible.  It 
can  be  in  operation  when  the  legislature  be- 
gins lo  meet  in  the  various  states,  most  of 
them  a  year  trom  this  coming  January 

Q.  Are  the  prospects  there  that  It  could 
be  brought  up  this  year^ 

A.  No,  with  the  tax  bill  coming  up.  the 
Haynbwortli  nomiiialion.  the  approprlaLloiuj 
bills.   It  l(K>ks  dimmer  all  of  the  time. 

Q.  Whatever  happened  to  all  of  the  appro- 
prlatltii.s  DHLs'"  Tlu.s  is  the  slowest  pace  on 
those  in  a  long  lime.  Is  this  Democratic 
footdragglng  or  is  the  White  House  in  it,  or 
what? 

A.  Well.  I  suppose  it's  a  combination  If 
there's  any  blame,  we  can  share  it  equ.illy. 
but  this  Administration  is  pretty  slow  in 
coming  up  with  sotne  of  its  proposals  and 
the  Cungress  has  been  \ery  .■^low  in  passing 
iiome  of  the  authorization  bills  which,  of 
course,  .slows  up  the  cousideratlon  of  ap- 
propriation measures  We  are  making  rela- 
tively good  progress.  We  will  pass  them  all 
this  year,  by  the  end  of  the  year  instead  of 
by  June  30.  There  are  five  bills  itlU  in  the 
House  which  have  not  come  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  all  of  those  that  .ire  available, 
hearings  have  been  held  on  them.  We  are 
waiting  for  Senate  action  on  HEW.  Inde- 
pendent Offices,  and  other  measures,  so,  while 
we  are  slow,  partly  to  blame,  nevertheless,  it 
Is  Just  the  way  it  has  worked  out. 

Q.  Why  on  earth  would  a  Democrat  want 
to  drag  his  feet.  Senator? 

A.  Well,  that's  kind  of  hard,  but  you  know 
you — both  Republicans  and  Democrats — 
have  lots  of  practice  at  it. 

Q.  Senator,  we  were  talking  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  about  taxes.  What  about  the  sur- 
tax?  What  is   going   to  happen   there? 

A.  Oh,  it's  in  the  package — the  tax  re- 
form-tax reUef  bill— as  reported  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  If  necessary.  If  something 
happens  so  that  bill  is  not  passed,  then  out 
of  conference  and  on  the  President's  desk 
by  the  first  of  the  year,  it  can  be  made  retro- 
active. We  haven't  got  too  much  to  worry 
about. 
Q.  You  want  to  keep  It  In  the  package? 
A.  Yes.  Indeed. 

Q.  One   final   question.   Senator:    You   are 
up  for  re-election  next  year,  are  you  not? 
A.  Yee. 

Q.  .'Knd  you  are  going  to  run? 
A.  I  guess  so. 
Q.  And  will  you  win? 
A.  It's  up  to  the  people. 

Q.  Well.  I  read  in  the  paper  that  Mr.  Chet 
Huntley  is  quitting  and  going  back  to  Mon- 
tana. Is  he  a  poaslble  threat.  Senator? 

A.  No,  Chefs  a  good  friend— awfully  glad 
he  8  coming  back  to  Montana.  We're  glad  he 
Is  going  to  venture  Into  a  15.000  acre  spread. 
We  think  he  Is  an  aaaet  to  our  state — always 
have— and  are  deUghted  that  Chet  is  coming 
home.  He  knows  an  oasis  when  he  seee  it, 
and  that's  what  Montana  is. 

Q.  And  you're  delighted  t>ecause  he  has  no 
political  arobltiona? 

A,  I  wouldn't  care  He  wotUd  be  a  good 
man  in  politica  I  like  Chet. 

Well,  thank  you  We  like  you.  Senator.  Otir 
pleasure  to  have  had  you  on  Capitol  Cloak- 
room. 


and  opinion  community.  This  craze  man- 
ifests itself  in  the  criticism,  ridicule,  and 
verbal -visual  vivisection  of  the  Vice 
President  with  which  the  public  has  been 
deluged  lately.  His  statements,  opinion.-!, 
and  use  of  the  English  language  have 
been  the  subject  of  a  close-harmony 
chorus  which  has  reached  a  crescendo  of 
furor  and  excitation  in  recent  days. 

However  widespread  this  latest  exer- 
ci.se  in  contagious  criticism  seems  to  be. 
there  was  at  least  one  voice  raised  last 
week  to  question  the  race  to  be  "flrstest 
with  the  mostest"  in  the  Apnew-baiting 
contest.  Howard  K.  Smith,  Washington 
anchor  man  for  the  ABC  evening  news, 
expressed  a  good  humored  but  liighly  re- 
vealing analysis  of  the  phenomenon  his 
fellows  in  the  media  are  pursuing. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  Mr.  Smith's  commentary  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow."^,: 

ABC  EvFNiNG  News  Commentary  bt  Howard 
K.    Smith.   November    11,    1969 

Political  cartoonists  have  that  in  common 
with  lemmings,  that  once  a  line  Is  set.  most 
of  them  follow  it.  though  It  lead  to  perdition 

The  current  cliche  shared  by  them  and 
many  columnists  is — Splro  Agnew  Is  putting 
his  foot  in  his  mouth,  making  un-redeem- 
able  errors,  and  polarizing  the  people. 

Well.  I  am  no  devotee  of  Mr.  Agnew's,  nor 
of  his  level  of  prose.  But  I  doubt  that  party 
line. 

The  fact  has  to  be  faced  that  a  portion  of 
Americans— not  a  majority,  but  maybe 
enough  to  turn  a  minority  into  one — believe 
that  Senator  McOovern  who  told  us.  Mr  Ky 
was  living  It  up  In  Paris  night  clubs  when. 
in  fact,  he  was  home  in  bed  ...  Is  impudent 
and  Senator  Pulbrlght,  of  Arrogance  of 
Power  fame,  is  effete. 

Many  believe  those  spokesmen  have  had 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  time  to  argue, 
and  should  be  answered  back;  and  Agnew's 
answers  are  not  more  offensive  than  Dr. 
Spock's  speeches. 

To  polarize — science  tetiches  us — takes  two. 
It  is  not  fair  to  claim  the  right  of  dissent, 
then  cry  foul  when  someone  dissents  from 

you. 

But  the  nub  of  the  matter  in  a  democratic 
republic  is  votes.  Mr  Agnew  Is  angering  those 
who  would  never  vote  his  way  anyhow.  The 
Gallup  poll  says  he  is  gaining  heavily  from 
those  who  used  to  support  George  Wallace. 

I  may  be  wrong — I  am  not  going  to  follow 
any  line  to  perdition — but  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity that  It  IS  not  Mr.  Agnew  who  Is  making 
mistakes.  It  Is  the  Cartoonists. 


HOWARD  K.   SMITH   COMMENTARY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  fad  seems 
to  be  making  its  way  through  the  news 


•VETERANS  SPEAK  OUT  FOR  THE 
SENATE  VERSION  OP  H.R.  11959, 
THE  COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
dtiring  the  past  week,  in  which  we  paused 
to  honor  the  gallant  men  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  defense  of  the  United 
States,  it  Is  only  fitting  that  we  now  take 
time  to  consider  the  problems  of  the 
veterans  of  Vietnam  and  the  cold  war 
period. 

The  Vietnam  war,  which  has  now  be- 
come the  longest  war  tn  our  Nation's 
history,  has  made  extraordinary  de- 
mands of  the  young  people  of  America. 
Countless  numbers  of  our  young  men 
have  had  their  lives  disrupted  and  their 
plans  postponed  in  order  to  fight  in  this 
cruel  conflict.  All  too  many  of  these 
young  men  have  come  from  the  poverty- 
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stricken  areas  of  America,  such  as  the 
A^palfchian  regions  of  West  Virgima 
the  ghettos  of  Harlem  and  Watts  and 
the  barrios  of  Laredo.  San  Antonio,  and 

^''Sa^yo'f  these  unfortunate  young  men 
haveprown  up  in  poverty  and  have  lived 
wtth  Its  harsh  affects  and  now  they  are 
be  ng  called  upon  to  risk  their  hves  in 
a  foreign  war.  It  would  be  cruel  and 
heaniess  to  return  these  brave  young 
men  to  the  poverty  from  which  they 
came  after  their  service  is  over 

The  purpose  behind  the  cold  war  Gl 
bill  is  to  furnish  our  veterans  with  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  the  education  and 
training  they  need  to  achieve  meaning- 
ful and  useful  careers.  Without  this  im- 
portant bill,  many  veterans  would  never 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  an 
education.  In  other  words,  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  has  provided  the  means  for  mak- 
ing many  seemingly  impossible  dreams 
come  true.  Unfortunately,  the  present  al- 
lowances provided  for  by  the  GI  bill  are 
far  too  low  in  comparison  to  the  sKy- 
rocketing  costs  of  living  and  education. 
On  October  23.  1969.  the  Senate  passed 
HR    11959  which  incorporates  in  title 
I  my  bill.  S.  338.  to  increase  veterans  edu- 
cation  and   training   allowances   by   46 
percent   This  bill  was  passed  by  a  \ote 
of  77  to  0  demonstrating  the  strong  bi- 
partisan support  that  exists  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  these  needed  increases.  With  a 
46-percent   increase   in   the   allowances, 
many  veterans  who  cannot  now  afford 
to  go  to  school  will  be  able  to  obtain 
education  and  training  they  are  so  justly 
entitled  to. 

HR  11959  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
has  received  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
every  major  veterans  organization  in  the 
Nation.  I  have  received  numerous  letters 
from  veterans  from  almost  every  State 
in  the  Union  supporting  this  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  several  petitions 
that  I  have  received  be  printed  m  their 
entirety,  with  the  names  of  all  me 
signers,  in  the  Record,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr  President.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  w;ill  ac- 
cept the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  11959  so 
that  this  important  measure  can  be  en- 
acted into  law.  By  passing  this  bill,  we 
will  be  showing  our  gratitude  for  tne 
sacrifices  these  gallant  men  have  made. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OmCE  OF  THE  STAFF  JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

Fort  Campbell.  Ky..  October  22, 1969. 
Hon   Ralph  W.  Yarbobouch. 
Chairman.  Senate  Labor  and  Welfare  Com- 
mittee.  Washington.  DC. 
DEAR  SENATOR  Yarborouch  :    As  a  service- 
man wishing  to  pursue  my  educational  goals 
upon    completion    of    military    duty.    I    ap- 
plaud your  efforts  to  substantially  increase 
the  educational  benefits  offered  to  veterans 
I  feel  that  the  46  f^  Increase  in  benefits  is  not 
"excessive"     or    "unrealistic"     as    President 
Nixon  has  recently  stated.  On  the  contrary 
present  college  tuition  and  room  and  board 
rates   wholly   justify   the   proposed   46^r    in- 
crease in  benefits. 

Sir  when  I  go  back  to  school,  I  want  to  do 
iust  that  Optimum  scholastic  atmosphere 
should  preclude  weekend  jobs  and  dropping 
out  for  a  semester  to  meet  costs.  President 
Nixon's  proposed  13%  token  Increase  would, 


If  enacted,  do  Uttle  to  meet  the  problem 
head  on.  Your  p,x,posal.  if  enacted  into  law^ 
would  most  certainly  be  an  important  step 
m  aiding  the  GI  so  that  he  in  turn  can 
help    himself.    Thank    you    for    thmklng    of 

our  lot. 

Sincerely.  „ 

Donald  P  Cianci. 

The     following     persons     concur     in     this 

^^Pfc  Donald  P.  Ciancl,  Office  of  the  Staff 
Judge  Advocate,  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.  Resident 
of  Connecticut.  cw 

Pfc  Allan  Silverberg,  Office  of  the  Staff 
Judge  Advocate,  Fort  Campbell.  Ky.  Resident 
of  Missouri.  _ 

Pfc  Stephen  Spafford.  Office  of  the  Staff 
Judge  Advocate,  Fort  Campbell.  Ky.  Resident 

of  TPXftS 

Pfc  Robert  Salzer,  Office  of  the  Staff  Judge 
Advocate,    Port    Campbell.    Ky.    Resident    of 

Maryland  ,    ...^      o»„(t 

Pfc    Howard    Pollock.    Office    of    the    Staff 

Judge  Advocate.  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.  Resident 

of  Wisconsin.  ^.   -   ,  ,j„„ 

pvt  Rodnev  Loy.  Office  of  the  Staff  Judge 

Advocate,    Fort    Campbell,    Ky.    Resident    of 

"p"a  Frank  Bonan.  Office  of  the  Staff  Judge 
Advocate,    Fort    Campbell,    Ky.    Resident    of 

"  SpT'^Mark  Signorelll.  Office  of  the  Legal 
Assistance,  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.  Resident  of 
Minnesota.  _^  ,    .  ^„„, 

Pfc  Anthonv  Sonfelippo.  Office  of  Legal 
Assistance.  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.  Resident  of 

Wisconsin.  ^^         ,  ^,  ^  c»o(t 

Cpt  Arplar  Saunders,  Jr.,  Office  of  the  Staff 

Judge  Advocate,  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.  Resident 

of  Massachusetts.  o..,pr  i„rt<,<. 

Cpt  David  W.  Neeb.  Office  of  the  Staff  Judge 
Advocate.  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.  Resident  of 
Wisconsin.  . 

Cpt  David  W.  Davenport.  Jr.  Office  of  the 
Staff  Judge  Advocate,  Fort  Campbell.  Ky. 
Resident  of  Texas. 

Pfc  Daniel  Clinton.  Court  Room  No  2.  Fort 
Campbell.  Ky.  Resident  of  Michigan. 

Sp4  James  Thill.  Court  Room  No.  2.  Fort 
Campbell,  Kv.  Resident  of  Minnesota. 

1  Lt  Stephen  I.  Tamber.  Court  Room  No  2, 
Fort   Campbell,   Ky.   Resident  of  New  York. 


Kenneth  F.  Essex.  William  H  Sessoms,  Jr  . 
Thomas  L.  White.  Jr..  Robert  W.  Hutchins, 
Norman  Estes  Smith.  William  H.  W  Ander- 
son Jr  .  Edward  J  Crotty.  Donald  K.  Speck - 
hard.  Kermlt  W  Elkln,  Jr  ,  William  M  Bern- 
stein Joseph  Main.  Kenneth  R  Johnson, 
Dennis  Marquardt,  F.  J    D   Pasquentonio. 


CHAPEL  HBLL,  N.C. 

October  23.  1969. 
Hon.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  SENATOR  YARBOROUGH:  We,  the  uiider- 
signed  veterans  who  are  law  students  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  endorse  your 
efforts  to  obtain  the  maximum  feasible  in- 
crease in  GI.  educational  benefits.  We  enjoy 
and  appreciate  the  benefits  we  are  currently 
receiving  but  can  attest  that  they  are  In- 
sufficient to  satisfy  substantially  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  pursuit  of  education. 
The  rising  cost  of  living,  particularly  the 
ever-rising  cost  of  a  college  education,  is 
making  it  increasingly  difficult  for  deserving 
veterans  to  meet  these  expenses  We  ear- 
nestly hope  that  your  leadership  will  gain  the 
necessary  support  to  convert  proposal  to 
reality.  „  ,„ 

Winston  J.  Dean.  William  B.  Crumpler, 
Roger  D.  Grout.  Lanny  B.  Bridgers.  Bruce 
J.  Downev.  Gilbert  T.  Davis,  Tijnothy  J. 
Lemmons."  Herbert  D.  Williams  III,  Edward 
T  Brewer.  William  W.  Maynehart.  Walter 
R  Calllson.  Charles  David  Benbow  IV. 
James  D.  Little.  Jim  Fuller.  Bobby  G.  Abrams, 
James  K.  Lanics. 

Donald  W.  Harper.  Chester  C.  Davis,  Terry 
Yarbrough,  Jim  D.  Caudell.  John  C^  Living- 
ston. George  S.  King,  Jr..  Anthony  B.  Lamb. 
Kitrell  smith,  Wm.  P.  Aynch.  R.  T.  O  iver, 
John  C.  Euch,  Jr.,  W.  E.  Spalnhour.  David  K. 
Lot  Jr  J.  Perln  Quarles.  George  L.  Neshart. 
Jr..'  Michael  Schoenby.  William  R.  Davis. 
Willis  R.  Lawrence,  P.  Stuart  Clarke. 


Tulsa.  Oklahoma, 

Ocfober  22.  1969 
Open  letter:    President  of  the  United  States: 

Senate    House  of  Representatives 

Attention:     Ralph  W    Yarborough,  Senator, 

Chairman   of   Senate  Labor  and  Welfare 

Corrunlttee. 

DEAR  Sir:    I'm  sure  a  majority  of  veterans 

feel  as  we  do:  that  the  time  has  come  when 

we  -ihould  voice  our  opinions  and  feelings  on 

a    matter    that    concerns    us.    the    veterans 

^In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Tulsa  World  (a 
local  daily),  it  stated  that  President  Nixon 
hinted  Tdesdav.  10-21-69.  he  would  veto  a 
pending  Bill  on  Veterans  educational  bene- 
fits labeling  the  bill  as  inflationary.  This  sir. 
we  believe  with  strong  feelings  of  being  un- 
just and  of  poor  Judgment  to  even  con- 
sider veto  because  of  inflation 

I  m  sure  we  understand  the  problem  of  in- 
flation and  admire  the  President  lor  trying  to 
solve  the  problem.  But  is  it  fair  to  issue  a 
statement  of  that  nature  to  the  very  persons 
that  made  a  large  contribution  to  the  great- 
ness of  this  country?  To  a.sk  of  them  another 
sacrifice,  where  as  they  have  already  given 
something  no  nation  could  ever  i«^«f' '■^. '" 
value;   the  loyalty  and  fierce  pride  of  being 

^"we'do"not  ask  for  a  hand-out.  just  merely 
a  chance  and  help  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
free  society  we  so  willingly  and  freely,  for 
some  laved  our  lives  on  the  line,  others  gave 
their  lives  and  others  still  llnibs.  ^Ighr  and 
or  sanity.  Is  this,  sir,  too  much  for  us  to  ask' 
I  quote    "Thpy  know  the  basic  truth  that 
a  veterans  program  not  good  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole  cannot  ultimately  be  of^eneMio 
veterans  themselves,"  unquote    What  .s  the 
basic    truth?    Is   it    not    good    to    assist    the 
veterans?   Where   as  we    (US    Government  t 
have    supported    schools    and    colleges    that 
are   dlrectlv    rebellious    against    our    govern- 
menf   Agam.  I   say   is  the  fierce  pride  and 
lovaltv  of  our  American  sons  to  be  Pleasured 
in   monev   and   would   you   say   553    mill  on 
dollars  is  too  much  to  say  thank  you  t«  the 
veterans?  Could  that  money  buy  the  suffer- 
ing lives  and  heart  breaks''  Yet,  among    sup- 
porting   those    schools    as    mentioned    pre- 
viously   we    also    spend    billions    of    dollars 
in   foreign    aid.   ■»-ith   some   of   this   support 
going   to   countries   that    threaten   the    very 
fdeals  we  so  bitterly  fought  lor.  We  are  not 
too  familiar  vi-ith  other  Government  spend- 
ing-  but   Im  sure  there  are  other  places  in 
the  budget  that  could  be  reduced  other  than 
this   pending   bill. 

To  describe  the  reasoning  behind  ^^hv 
many  veterans  do  not  use  the  GJ  Bill,  i 
nuote  ■Its  not  the  going  to  school  and 
working  that's  hard,  its  trying  to  make 
ends  meet  and  getting  out  of  debt  after 
school  that's  hard,"  unquote 

If  there  is  any  doubt  of  that  statement  I 
would  like  to  invite  you  to  spend  a  day  J'^h 
me  and  my  family  and  examine  our  monthly 

'""l^lfope  this  letter  u-ill   give  you  a   clearer 

view    on    how   the   veterans   feel    about    the 

G  I.  Bill  and  veterans  benefits. 

Sincerely.  _ 

Samuel  Ceridon 

veterans 

Morgan  Brown.  Jr  ,  George  D  Bed.  Law- 
rence Franke,  Robert  W  Crouch,  Thomas  R. 
Cochran  Rov  J  Reec,  Jr.,  Donald  D.  Bergen. 
Jesse  Castlllin,  Jr.,  Verlln  L.  Schauer.  Ronald 
P  Blanchard.  Curry  V.  Pierce.  James  A. 
Benton.  Le  Roy  M.  Sharp.  Lynn  H.  Scott, 
Ronald  R.  Chafin.  Robert  R.  Clayman. 

Thomas    A.    Dave,    Richard    H     Grassman, 
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Ch&rlea  F.  Biigham.  Eteanla  J.  McCutlker. 
Warren  W.  ZuehU,  Robert  H.  Warnock,  Lynn 
Shandfl.  Rlchaixl  Pamwafters,  Gary  Z.  Jack- 
son. Joaeph  K.  Brown.  Doiiglaa  T.  BJolnaon, 
WUUam  O.  Saye. 

Andrew  D.  Dunn.  Jamea  T.  Halle,  D*Tid 
Kllborn.  Antorlo  Seneco.  Connie  Canall, 
Herbert  O.  Bunton,  Dennis  E  Sandman. 
Bvron  W.  Greenlaw.  Michael  T.  Martin. 
Larry  F  Brooka.  Richard  K  Poole.  Howard 
B    E>eHaven.  Joiui  J    Barnaba.  Jr 

David  P  Caldwell.  Jr  .  Ronald  E.  Barger. 
Herbert  H.  Harris.  WlUlBm  A  Pox.  WUUam 
M  Carragher.  Michael  C.  Andres.  James  R. 
Lowry,  Lyle  D.  Hensley.  E  M  Smith.  Jr. 
Joseph  J.  Hacken.  Jr.,  Charles  E.  Hose,  Carl 
L.  Chary.  Oeorge  T.  Hackett 

Jack  H.  Loeblein.  James  F.  Block.  Terry  L. 
Martin.  William  Starkweather,  Robert  A. 
DeAngUs.  J,  D.  Schrader.  Carl  S.  Craig. 
Harold  D,  Elliott,  Lewis  L  Denton.  Harold  B. 
Elmore,  James  D.  Green.  Alan  L.  Orr.  Edmond 
Velasln. 

Donald  L.  Clifton.  Jimmy  D  Prlsoch,  D  D 
Ruoder,  Gary  F.  Thomas,  DoniUd  G.  Jones, 
WlUlam  M.  Scott,  Jr..  Allen  R.  Perkins. 
George  E.  Blue,  Walter  Gustenlauer,  James 
Buter.  Roy  O.  Pari,  Michael  Lee  BoyhlU. 
Randolph  R.  Krenzel. 

Donald  L.  Moats.  Jimmy  D.  Jenkins. 
Charles  M.  Campbell.  David  A.  Balltg.  Richard 
3.  Ly9hpian.  John  P  LaBelle.  Edward  J. 
Sherldajij  Esly  W.  Hlser.  Jerome  P.  Hartman. 
Joseph  T.  King.  Gary  R.  Kramer.  Edward  F 
Harmaun. 

Billy  W.  Cummings.  Donald  R.  Farrlel, 
W.  V.  Leaner,  James  R,  Maddox.  Jr  .  Robert  L, 
Damphat,  Thomas  C  Petre.  Jon  E.  Allen. 
WUUam  M.  Lewis.  Frank  H,  Couler.  Larry 
R.   Kuntz. 

Ervln  L,  Crawford.  Jr.  Wilbur  TorchlU. 
Jerry  L.  Couch.  Oliver  W.  Meadory.  Lynn  H. 
Scott.  James  F,  Misal,  James  C.  Herbert, 
Ronald  J.  Lance,  Louis  A.  Prielipp,  Jr., 
Janxes  H.  Habn. 

Jerry  "",  Stout.  James  G,  Oxford,  WUUam 
C.  Hoyla,  Richard  N.  Goll.  WUUam  G.  Arnett, 
Morgan  Combs.  David  L.  Brockman,  Robert 
P.   Applegate. 

Robert  M.  Namm.  OAG,  Hq.  USAREUR. 
APO  NY  09403.  1625  Wooded  Acres  Dr  .  Waco. 
Texas.  76710. 

Stephen  C  Awes.  OAG.  Hq  .  USAREUR, 
APO.  NY.  09403.  17  4th  Rd.  Marshheld.  Mass  . 
02065. 

Harry  R  Ward,  OAG.  Hq.  USAREUR.  APO 
NY  09403.  25  Holly  Drive.  Woodbury.  N.J.. 
08096. 

Danny  M.  Coale.  OAG,  Hq  USAREUR.  APO 
NY    09403.    Wolverine.    Michigan 

Cecil  T.  Riles.  Jr  .  OAG,  Hq  USAREUR  & 
7A  09403.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Charlie  Taylor.  HQ  USAREUR.  Keystone 
Heights,  Va. 

John  P.  Sobm.  HQ  USAREUR.  New  Hope. 
Pa. 

Mike  Lewis.  HQ  USAREUR,  Jo  Arington 
St..  Boston.  Mass. 

Jo«  Pogler,  HQ  USAREUR,  1610  Brooklyn 
Dr  ,  Bowdler.  Alabama 

George  Sickyer.  HQ  USAREUR.  Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

George  M  Hst«r,  HQ  USAREUR.  23  Harper 
Drive.    Wes>tou.    Conn. 

Richard  T.  KlBor.  OAG.  HQ  USAREUR  & 
7A  APO  NY  09403.  400  W.  16lh  St.,  Chicago, 
111    60411 

Lester  L.  SatolT,  OAG  HQ  USAREUB  It 
7A    APO   NY   09403,    Beatrice.   Nebr    6a310. 

Melvln  L  Page.  Jr  .  OAG  Hq.  USAREUR, 
TA,  KmiEas  City.  Mo. 

David  H.  Nelson.  33d  Army  Band.  Wash, 

Ronald  J.  Toup.  503  Trans.  Co..  New 
Orleans. 

Nathan  Leennoher,  Hq.  Co.  USAREUR  Big. 
Cen..  New  York. 

Melvln  WUey.  Hq.  Ck>.  USAREUR  Slg.  Cen.. 
Oliio. 

Jeffrey  I.  Oberlander,  S03  Trana.  Co.,  New 
York, 


Frank  J.  Muller,  aOTth  TA  AVN.  Indtanai>- 
oUs.  Ind. 

John  W,  Nelson,  207th  AVN  Co..  Richland, 
Wash. 

Sp4  Robert  A.  Strong,  Hq.,  USARBUR  &  TA, 
South  Point.  Ohio. 

Pfc  Michael  K  GUflUon,  Hq.  USAREUR  & 
TA,  Peoria,  111. 

Sp4  Walter  A.  Brown,  Hq.  USAREURTA. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Sp5    Edgar    L.    WUUam.    Hq.    USAREUR 
TA.  Maryvllle.  Mo 

Mlchale  J.  Poron.sher.  4th  Base  Post  Office, 
APO  09102,  509  No  Federal,  New  Denver. 
Colorado. 

Thi>mas  Young,  Hq  Co  USAREUR  Slg  Co. 
19    North   Hayman.   Colorado   Springs,   Colo. 

Robert  L.  Anderson,  Hq  Co  US  Bak  Slg  Con. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

Bernard  Metenday.  HQC  Slg  Cen.  Puerto 
Rico. 

Charles  Eaddey.  LOG.  8882  Mendota,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Lethard  Jamde.  HQ  Co  USAREUR  Slg  Cen, 
3320  Momtpall,  Kan-sas  City,  Mo. 

Jaine.s  Green,  LOG.  138  Euclid  Ave  .  Johns- 
town. Penna. 

Tony  DeLucla,  503  TC,  NY,  NY. 

Darwin    McGUl.   503   TC.   Texas. 

John  J.  Dove.  503  TC,  Berlin,  New  Jersey. 

Carl  Wheeler.  4th  Base  Post  Office,  Chll- 
lecoth.  Missouri. 

James  Bryant.  LOG.  Tiilsa.  Oklahoma. 

David  D    Truege,   LOG.   Portland.  Oregon. 

Marc  J.  Soskln.  LOG.  Irvlngton.  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Charles  Stratton.  LOG.  Marshall,  Mich. 

John   Pierce.   LOG.   Ely.  Minn 

Steve  Brlttaln.  LOO.  Miami,  Pla. 

Gerald  Belgalm.  4  BPO.  Madison,  Nebraska. 

Al   DlEmedlo,   Slg   Cen.   Phlla..   Pa. 

D.  HempU.  LOG.  PrattvlUe.  Alabama. 

Harry  J.  Hyatt.  Slg  Cen.  Portland.  Ore. 

Charles  E.  HoUey.  503R  Trans  Co,  LA.. 
Calif. 

Clarence  R.  Thomas.  OAG,  Houston.  Texas. 

Timothy  M.  Kirby,  OAG  Hq  USAREUR  & 
7A.  St.  Loill.s.  Mo. 

Charles  M.  Stanley,  OAG  Hq  USAREUR  & 
7A.  Oak  Lawn,  lUlnois. 

Larry  A.  DeVivls.  OAG  Hq  USAREUR  Sc 
7A.  Holland.  Micblgan. 

Richard  T.  Riser.  OAG  Hq  USAREUR  &  7A. 
Chicago  HeighiK.  Illinois 

Teddy  L.  Howard.  ODCLOG  APO  NY 
09405.  Indiana 

Jack   Price,   803rd   TC  .   California. 

Larry   E    Fastelny.   503rd   TC..   Illinois. 

Dan  Dagne.  503  TC,  Illinois. 

Michael   C.   Smith.   207  AUNCO.   Calif. 

John  Dablsh.  ODCSLOG  NPO  99403.  Penn. 

Paul  L.  Tessaid.  ODC9C06.  Mass. 

Vergil  L.  Cobert.  503  TC.  Illinois. 

Ronald   M   Berry,   207th,   Indlanap>olis 

Dennis  Hamilton,  207,  Wash.  State. 

Ronald  Griffith,  65th  DPU.  Louisiana. 

Jesse  Dolphin  Jr  .  HQ  Slg  Cen.,  Georgia. 

John   T.    Fruit.   Jr.   ODCSLOG.   Kentucky. 

Gregory  A.  Johns.  503  TC.  Wichita. 
Kansas. 

Kenneth  J  Davis.  ODSCE.  Kemel,  Calif. 

Eric   Leonore.   Slg.   Cen  ,   Alabama, 

James  M.  Abraham,  ODCSLOG  USAREUR 
Hq.  7A  PS-D.  Nebraska. 

Robert  H.  Gailand.  HQ  Co  USAREUR  Slg 
Cen..  Patterson.  Oregon. 

Larry  N.  Brown.  Hq.  Co  USAREUR.  Slg. 
Cen..  M.iryland. 

Ernst  Vaggy.  Hq  CO  USAREUR  Slg.  Cen., 
NY 

Robert  A.  Bryant.  Hq.  Co.  USAREUR  Slg. 
Cen  .  Morganton.  N.C. 

Prank  J  Lovato  Jr.  Hqs.  USAREUR  OPNS. 
CTR.    OPNS.   DIV    (TROPOj.    Eureka.   OaUf. 

Anthony  P.  Maraltaro.  Hq.  Co.  USAREUR 
Sig.  Cen.  APO  NY  09102.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Walter  Demicia.  Jr..  Hq.  Co.  USAREUR  Slg. 
Cen..  APO  NY.  09102.  Olyphant.  Penna 

Sammy  H.  Parker.   APO  NY.  08102.  Ga 

Archer  M  Crawford  III,  21st  Repl,  Chesa- 
peake City,  Md, 


Mclaln  H.  McKlnney,  503  ROTC  APO  09102, 
383  Cleveland  Rd  .  Cleveland.  Ohio  44108. 

Robert  E.  OIU,  21  at  Repl,  11  Mount  Vernon 
Drive.  Toms  River.  N.J. 

Michael  C  Constont.  21«t  Repl.  90  Anchord 
St  ,  East  Hartford.  Conn. 

Johnny  Mack.  HQ  Co.,  Phlla.  Pa. 

Robert   L.   Green,  HHC,   Atlanta,  Oeorgli. 

Odin  Porry,  603,  224  Are  B. 

James  L  Helntz,  Jr.,  HQ  Co.  USAREORSIO. 
CE:N  .  Columbia  Tenn 

Terry  L  Green.  USA  Courier  Station,  306 
North  Poplar  S  .  Hutchinson,  Kans 

Steven  N  Ward.  Hq  Oo.  USAREUR  Slg. 
Cen,  3264  Evars  Dr  .  Grove  City.  Ohio. 

Sal  A.  Longetach.  503  Trans.  Co.  41 
Ohames  Drive.  East  Haven,  Conn. 

Dan  L.  Lay.  503  Trans.  Co.,  3336  W,  Mis- 
souri. Phx.  Ariz. 

Ted  Gillespie.  503d  Trans  Co.  232  Ave  F. 
Redondo  Beach.  Culif 

Ernest  A.  Bevlns.  HQ  Co  USAREUR  Sig 
Cen.  Liberty,  NY. 

Alan  N  Neh.  4th  BPO,  Salem.  Greg. 

Paul  J    Walker.  ODCSLOG,  503rd  TC  8468 

Michael  Civer,  ODCSLOG,  503d  TC  8468 

William  Shave.  503  TC,  RD  #1,  Swan 
Lake.  N  Y. 

Ronald  Corey.  503  TC,  Beacon  Palls,  Conn. 

Robert  Corty.  503  TC.  Mazon.  111. 

George  O.  Meyers.  ACQ  CO  USAREUS  Si:,? 
Cen  ,  Norfolk.  Va. 

William  G.  Baslnger.  ODCSLOG -S&M.  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

Anthony  W.  Yacklich,  33rd  Army  Band, 
Reading,  Pa 

Charles  F.  Tliomaschek.  ODCSLOG.  TS 
TFC.  Peek&hlU.  NY. 

Gary  W.  Kovarik.  OAG.  HQ  USAREUR  and 
7 A  APO  NY  09403.  218  Hernan  Dr..  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  63123. 

Lawrence  W.  Crlspo.  OAG.  HQ  USAREUR 
and  7A  APO  NY  09403.  RD  1,  Frozen  Ridge 
Rd  ,  Newburgh.  NY.  12550. 

Barry  P.  Diehl,  OG,  HQ  USAREUR  and  7 A 
APO  NY  09403,  29647  Taylor,  St.  Clair  Shores, 
Mich.  48082. 

Thomas  G  Schrom.  OAG.  HQ  USAREUR 
and  7A  APO  NY  09403.  193  W.  9th  Ave..  Co- 
lumbus.  Ohio  43210 

Brook  I.  Landls.  OAG.  HQ  USAREUR  and 
7A  APO  09403.  Box  243.  Hershey.  Pa 

Michael  Barbog.  OAG.  HQ  USAREUR  and 
A7  APO  09403.  0339  Tourist  Dr..  Port  Worth. 
Tex.  76617. 

James  A  Bunell.  OAG.  HQ  USAREUR  and 
7A   APO    NY    09403.   Thumopolis.    Wyo. 

Robert  L.  Radofski.  OAG.  HQ  USAREUR 
and  7A  APO  NY  09403.  3424  Pelham  Rd..  Ft 
Worth.  Tex.  76116. 

Del  R.  Jeslln,  OAG,  HQ  USAREUR  and  7A 
APO  NY  00403.  Olympl*.  Waab.  98501. 

Tom  P.  Nelson.  OAG.  HQ  USAREUR  and  7A 
APO  NY  09403.  508  Milwaukee  Ave  .  Orange 
Park.  Pla.  32073. 

William  Breida.  OAG.  HQ  USAREUR  and 
7A  .APO  NY  09403.  2909  Proctor,  Waco.  Tex. 
76708. 

James  M.  Creamer.  OAG.  HQ  USAREUR 
and  7A  APO  NY  09403,  F1 .  Gaines.  Ga. 

Terence  P.  Ward.  OAG.  HQ  USAREUR  and 
1A.  APO  NY  09403.  Rt.  No.  1.  Romona.  Okla. 

John  R  Stone.  OAG.  HQ  USAREUR  and  7A 
APO  NY  09403,  915  18',2  St.,  Moorhead.  Minn  . 
56560. 

David  E  King.  OAG.  HQ  USAREUR  and  7.A 
APO  NY  09403.  Star  Rijute.  Marslng.  Idaho. 

Robert  N.  Martin.  OAG,  HQ  USAREUR  and 
7A.  .\PO  NY  09403.  4601  Lincoln  St..  Gary. 
Ind. 

Jil>n  A  Bowers.  OAG,  HQ.  USAREUR  and 
7A  APO  NY  09403.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

lArry  O.  Boing.  OAG.  HQ  USAREUR  and 
7A  APO  NY  09403.  1836  McAlLster.  Topeka, 
Kan-s 

Frank  Walker.  Jr  .  OAG.  HQ  USAREUR  and 
7A  APO  NY  09403.  Chicago.  111. 

Alberw  E  Selbert.  SFC,  OAG,  HQ  USARBUR 
and  7A.  .VPO  NT  09408,  Chicago,  III. 

C  E.  Sahlom,  SFC,  OAG,  HQ  USAREUR 
and  7A  APO  NT  09403,  Guam. 
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Thomas  N  Austin  IH.  OAG.  HQ  USAREUR 
and  7A  APO  NT  00403.  Washington,  D.C. 

Craig  Hogst.  OAG.  HQ  USAREUR  and  7A, 
APO  NY  09403.  W.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
David  E.  Miller,  OAG,  HQ  USAREUR  and 

7A  APO  NT09403,  Napevllle.  111.  

Paul  M  Lindsay.  OAG.  HQ  USAREUR  and 
7A  APO  NT  09403,  3309  Berkley  Dr..  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn.  37415. 

James  F  Beigner.  GAG.  HQ  USAREUR  & 
7A  APO  09403.  St.  Louis.  Mo 

J.imes  D.  Mahoney.  OAG.  HQ.  USAREUR. 
APO  09403.  Leavenworth.  Kansas. 

Albert  Kapt,  OAG,  HQ,  USAREUR  APO 
09403,  HoUvwood,  Fla. 

John  F,  Zelna,  OAG,  HQ,  USAREUR.  APO 
09403.  Lyndhurst,  NJ. 

Lowell  R.  Kaul.  OAG,  HQ.  USAREUR.  APO 

09403.  ^        „^    . 

Melvln  Vaughn,  USAREUR  Classified  Photo 
Lab  APO  09403,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Thomas  J  Ollphant.  OAG.  HQ,  USAREUR. 
APO  09403.  Wichita.  Kansas. 

Thomas  R.  Meyer,  OAG,  HQ,  USAREUR. 
APO  09403,  Dundee.  New  Tork. 

T.  R.  Weatherford,  OAG,  HQ,  USAREUR. 
APO  09403,  Alexandria,  La. 

James  V  Colvln.  OAG.  Admin..  HQ.  USA- 
REUR &  7A.  APO  09403.  Lodl.  California. 

Thomas  P.  Welsh,  HQ  Co.  USAREUR  SlgC, 
Baltimore.  „ 

Samuel  W.  Gore.  Hq  Co  USAREUR  Sig  Cen  . 
Warren.  Pa. 


SENSELESS  CONTHSfUATION  OF 
VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
constituent  of  mine  from  San  Diego, 
Mrs.  Lucile  H.  Butterfleld.  recently  wrote 
about  our  continuing  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  Mrs.  Butterfield  also  sent  a 
long  letter  to  President  Johnson  in  1967 
after  she  lost  her  only  son  in  combat. 
Because  she  has  expressed  so  eloquently 
the  tragic  effects  this  war  is  having  upon 
our  own  society.  I  would  like  to  share 
her  letters  with  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows:  ,„  ,„«n 

OcTOBm  16.  1969. 

Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washtngtoii.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  It  Is  heartening 
to  know  that  vou  are  workUig  so  diligently 
for  withdrawal"  of  our  men  from  Vietnam. 
A  Uttle  over  two  years  ago.  I  lost  my  only 
son  in  Vietnam.  Prior  to  his  beUag  sent  to 
Vietnam,  he  had  proven  his  abiUties  phys- 
ically, mentslly,  and  InterpersonaUy  as 
well  as  exhibited  great  leadership  quaUtles. 
Everyday  the  casualty  Ust  grows  longer  and 
longer  of  the  dead  and  the  maimed.  I  do  not 
feel  that  more  deaths,  maimed  lives,  and 
broken  f;\milies  can  avenge  his  death.  It 
only  adds  to  the  frustration  felt  by  \is  all. 
It  doesn't  make  sense  to  conunue  the  price 
of  bo  called  -victory"  is  exorbitant.  Each 
day  makes  it  more  outrageously  extravagant 
which  really  is  defeat.  Let's  strive  to  bring 
the  men  home  now  and  return  defeat  into 
victory  by  using  the  potential  of  aU  our 
young  men  In  a  positive  way. 
Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 
Respectf uUv  yours. 

Lucile  H.  BtiTTERriEUO. 


December  7.  1967. 
De.\r  Mr.  President;  For  some  time  I'vt 
le'it  I  .should  write  you.  I  heard  you  say  re- 
cently that  when  one  disagreed  to  express 
it  In  a  way  befitting  our  way  of  Ufe.  I 
wholeheartedly  concur  even  though  It  may 
not  make  your  Job  of  making  weighty  de- 
cisions  any   easier.   However,   it  will   place  a 


symbolism  of  dignity  upon  our  methods  of 
dissent.  Perhaps,  though,  all  the  fault  is 
not  one-sided. 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  concern 
among  people  I  know  that  many  facts  are 
being  withheld  from  us  or  that  these  facts 
are  being  stated  In  such  a  manner  that  they 
leave  the  issues  clouded  Could  it  be  that 
many  facts  are  stated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
do  the  least  harm  to  the  Unage  of  those 
in  a  position  of  authority?  Most  of  us  like  to 
be  in  a  position  of  prestige.  It  usua.ly  takes 
a  big  person  to  admit  a  mistake  and  take 
the  consequences.  None  of  us  like  to  suHer 
from  wounded  pride  by  admitting  that  we 
are  wrong  but  it  often  makes  us  more  human 
when   we  are  able  to  say  we    -goofed." 

In  manv  of  your  speeches  I've  heard  you 
St  ite  that  we  are  In  Vietnam  to  Insure  the 
south  Vietnamese  the  right  of  self  determi- 
nation. If  this  is  the  case  why  is  there  so 
little  interest  on  the  part  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  fight  for  this  right?  II  I  can  be- 
lieve the  newscasts,  the  men  who  have  been 
in  Vietnam  and  the  many  publications  with 
writing  on  the  subject,  there  appears  to  be  a 
very  small  percentage  of  Vietnamese  who  are 
fighting  alongside  of  our  men.  Why? 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  Vietnamese  that 
are  glad  we  are  there  However.  I  question 
the  motives  of  many  of  them  when  I  hear 
stories  of  the  exploitation  of  our  supplies, 
the  way  the  elections  were  conducted,  and 
other  related  Incidents. 

Pour  years  ago  I  returned  to  the  University 
to  do  graduate  work    Prior  to  my  return  I 
was  somewhat  complacent  about  many  of  the 
happenings   around    me.   Three   years   ago   I 
took  a  course  entitled  "The  World  Commun- 
ity "   As   the   title   ImpUes.   It  gave   rise   for 
much  discussion  of  the  tvorld  situation  Many 
of  us  at  that  time  searched  for  the  real  rea- 
son we  were  in  Vietnam.  Our  instructor  could 
not  give  us  an  adequate  answer   All  he  could 
say  Is  that  we  have  a  right  to  be  there   Most 
of    us    in    the   cla^s   could    not   buy    such    a 
vague  answer.  We  found  those  people  both 
in  and  out  of  the  classroom  who  said  we  are 
in    Vietnam    to    save    ourselves    from    Com- 
munism. TO  many  of  us.  thU  Idea  was  Just 
another  smoke  screen.  To  a  well  r^d- ^^J/,^''- 
ing  person  such  an  Idea  carries  no  crediblUty. 
Our   government   dldnt   move   Into   Indo- 
nesia when  they  went  Communistic.  Who  are 
we  to  play  God  or  Great  Father  to  the  world? 
We   have   been  so  authoritarian   in   relation 
to  other  peoples  by  going  in  end  telling  them 
what  is  good  for  them  without  listening  to 
what  they,  the  people  ol  the  country,  want  or 
have  to  say.  At  this  point  I  m  not  sure  wheth- 
er our  government  was  smart  or  whether  it 
was  a  matter  of  expediency  to  stay  out  of 
Indonesia  when  they  appeared  to  go  against 
everything  our  government  stands  for.  You 
may"  say  that  our  being  ah-eady  involved  In 
Asia   made   the  difference.  How  can   you  be 
sure'>  Yes    the  United  States  would  like  to 
take  the  credit.  Just  as  every  parent  would 
like  to  take  the  credit  for  the  successes  of  his 
child   and   vicariously   make   them   his   own. 
A  good  parent  allows  his  child  to  make  mis- 
takes   Yoxi.  as  a  parent,  appear  wise  enough 
to    allow    vour    children    to    live    their    lives 
without  writing  their  script  for  them    Why 
do  we.  the  United  States,  have  to  -ft-nte  the 
script  for  Vietnam  or  any  other  nation? 

In  my  study  of  government.  I  learned  that 
only  tlie  Marines  could  be  sent  on  foreign 
soil"  without  a  declaration  of  war.  Has  this 
been  changed?  If  it  hasn't,  it  appears  to  me 
that  most  of  our  troops  are  Illegally  in  Viet- 
nam. I  would  appreciate  clarification  on  this 
point. 

Let  us  take  off  the  facade  and  say  what  we 
really  mean.  The  United  States  has  been 
playing  the  father  who  says,  "Do  as  I  say.  not 
as  I  do."  It  is  catching  up  with  us.  Our  chil- 
dren haven't  learned  from  what  we  say  but 
from  what  we  do.  The  United  States  is  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam.  Our  people  at  home  are 
noting  and  using  violence  to  gain  their  ends. 
Could  It  be  that  the  United  SUtes  has  set 
the  example  by  fighting  In  Vietnam? 


How  can  we  say  that  our  w»y  of  govern- 
ment is  best  for  Vietnam?  I  hear  the  Viet- 
namese people  saying.   "You  (United  States) 
cant  do  this  for  us;    we  have  to  do  it  for 
ourselves.  Did  not  you   (the  United  States) 
do  it   for   yourselves"?   No,  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot    buv    your    reasons    that    you    have 
reiterated    "so     frequently     why    the    United 
States  1.S  m  Vietnam.  We,  the  American  peo- 
ple, have  had  to  sort  out  all  the  messages 
from  manv  sources  to  learn  that  the  Viet- 
namese are  telling  the  United  States  as  they 
did  the  French  to  get  the  heU  cut  and  let  us 
(the  Vietnamese)    do  this  ourselves    Didnt 
the  United  States  tell  the  English  in  effect 
the   same   thing   almost   two   hundred    years 
ago? 

Many  times  Ive  noticed  that  either  you  or 
Congress  appoints  a  committee  to  make  an 
investigation  or  take  on  some  other  project 
It.  so  often  appears  that  they  are  all  past 
fifiv  years  of  age  and  are  not  a  widely  repre- 
sen'ta'uve  group.  This  may  be  good  In  some 
Instances  but  there  are  times  when  a  crots 
section  of  generations  would  bring  about 
more  harmony  as  well  as  a  balance  of  under- 
■standlng  in  the  solutlcn  cf  problems. 

In  addition  to  having  a  generation  gap 
and  a  credibility  gap  there  is  a  sensibility 
gap  This  is  demonstrated  In  several  areas  as 
follows: 

1  The  United  States  has  less  than  10'.  of 
the  worlds  population  yet  we  think  we  can 
take  on  an  area  that  has  better  than  60^  of 
the    world's    population.    It    doesn't    make 

sense 

2.  Who  are  the  boys  going  ta  Vietnam^ 
They  are  the  best  physical,  mental,  and  per- 
sonable specimens  of  the  United  States.  Does 
It  make  sense  to  use  our  best  men  for  can- 
non fodder?  If  there  Is  anything  to  the  ge- 
netics angle.  I  fear  for  the  next  generation 
of  people  in  the  United  States.  Who  will  run 
the  country? 

3   The  men  we  send  to  Vietnam  mostly  fall 
between  the  ages  of  17  to  25.  Those  under  21 
have  absolutely  no  say  about  whether  they 
go  or  not  if  thev  are  drallsd  and  found  physi- 
cally  and   mentally   fit.   These   boys  do    not 
even  have  a   vote  that  they  can  cast  for  or 
against  the  people  making  such  a  policy    1: 
doesn't  make  sense  that  these  boys  have  to 
go  fight  for  their  country  but  do  not  really 
have  all  the  rights  of  cltlzenahlp.  i.e..  a  vote 
Since  our  present  population  is  rapidly  mak- 
ing us  a  people  voung.  chronologically,  is  ;t 
fear  that  deters  our  leaders  from  giving  them 
the  vote?  I  maintain  that   U  a  man   is  eld 
enough  to  put  on  a  uniform  and  go  out  and 
fight   he   is   old   enough   to   determine    who 
makes     the     decisions     in     government.     It 
doesn't  make   sense  for   our   government  t) 
say  it  is  -wrong  for  a  young  man  to  refuse 
military  Rerv;ce  when  he  Isn't  allowed  to  vote 
for  the  people  that  shape  our  govemmenuU 
policies.  I  thought  we  lived  in  a  democracy 
When     dissatisfaction     with     the     present 
situation   fails   to    .^n   all    time   low   there   :s 
something  wrong.  Why  has  diS£atisIact:on  c.r 
the  war  doubled  in  the  last  two  years''  Why 
do  70':    of  the  people  feel  that  they  havent 
been   told    the   truth?   Why   is   It    that   every 
time  I  he.ir  one  of  our  leaders  asked  the  ques- 
tion. "Isn't  the  real  reason  the  United  Statfs 
keeps  on  in  Vietnam  is  that  it  boosts  the  eco- 
nomy"'—that  these  leaders  always  skirt  t:ie 
Issue    and    give    an    Inadequate    answer?    In 
more  and  more  of  the  cases  concerning  cur 
government's   pKjlicies   in   situations   regard- 
ing the  well-being  of  ourselves  and   future 
generations    I    ask    the    question—  Does    :•< 
make  sense'"— and  I  find   I  have  to  answer 
this  question  with  an  unqualified  NO' 

Several  months  ago  I  lost  my  cnly  son  m 
Vietnam.  Prior  tc  his  death.  I  was  proud 
cf  him.  as  any  mother  would  be.  I  knew  he 
had  leadership  qualities  but  I  never  real- 
ized the  reach  of  these  qualities  until  after 
he  had  paid  the  supreme  price.  The  many 
letters  and  news  writeups  in  several  states. 
testify  to  the  quaUties,  physically,  mentally 
and  Interperconal  that  my  eon  had  He  grad- 
uated at  the  top  of  hlc  class  at  the  U.S    Air 
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Force  Academy  and  seven  months  later  re- 
ceived his  MA.  degree  from  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. This  young  man  and  many  more  like 
him  had  far  more  to  offer  their  country.  It 
does  not  make  sense!  If  this  keeps  up  the 
United  States  Is  going  to  be  like  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  There  won't  be  ten  good  men  left 
to  run  the  country. 

If  my  son  died  to  give  the  Vietnamese 
people  the  right  for  self-determination  or 
to  save  them  and,  or  us,  from  communism, 
he  died  in  vain.  If  the  cause  was  to  take  me 
and  others  out  of  the  state  of  apathy  and 
complacency,  to  stand  up  and  do  more  than 
Just  protest,  then  the  cause  was  not  In  vain. 

This  waste  of  aur  jxjtentlal  leaders  and 
the  great  drain  oh  our  financial  resources 
could  be  put  to  8«  much  better  use  to  re- 
build our  sick  cities  These  potential  lead- 
ers could  also  be  used  In  a  humanitarian 
capacity  In  these  undeveloped  countries  to 
help  the  people  help  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  you  may  never  see  this  let- 
ter but  my  conscience  would  not  let  me  alt 
idly  and  not  make  an  attempt  to  let  you 
know  how  one  mother,  who  loved  her  son 
and  loves  her  country,  feels. 
Respectfully  yours, 

LUCILE  H.  Bt'TTERFIELD. 


UNESCO  CONPE$.ENCE  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO ON  MAI*  AND  HIS  ENVIRON- 
MENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  23. 19691  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Commission  for  UNESCO  will  con- 
vene  its  13th  Natiotial  Conference  on  Man 
and  His  Environitient :  A  View  Toward 
Survival. 

The  Conference  will  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  and  th0  program  is  being  de- 
veloped with  the  oooperation  of  Stanford 
University. 

The  program  for  the  Conference  is  de- 
signed not  merely  to  discuss  the  problem 
of  enviroiunental  deterioration,  but, 
more  important,  to  seek  solutions  to  the 
problem.  The  Conference  will  concen- 
trate attention  upon  action  programs  to 
improve  the  quality  for  the  environment 
and  to  bring  together  for  that  purpose 
representatives  of  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  cultural  organizations  and  In- 
stitutions, and  labor  and  industry.  In 
pursuit  of  this  objective,  the  program 
will  culminate  with  recommendations  for 
action  which  will  be  meaningful,  percep- 
tive, constructive,  and  possible. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  6,  1969.  I  in- 
troduced Senate  Joint  Resolution  156, 
which  provides  for  the  creation  of  an  In- 
teragency Commission  to  plan  this  Na- 
tion's participation  in  the  1972  World- 
wide Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment. 

One  must  have  a  proclivity  for  Russian 
roulette  to  fail  to  recognize  the  lethal 
dangers  posed  by  the  constant  encroach- 
ment of  pollution  upon  our  natural  en- 
vironment. 

For  50,000  years  man  s  average  dou- 
blins  time  in  population  was  10,000  years 
and  now  it  is  down  to  about  30  years.  In 
the  United  States  alone  5  pounds  of 
solid  waste  per  person  is  produced  every 
da;-  The  rapid  increase  in  the  pollution 
of  the  environment  is  both  the  conse- 
quence and  the  indication  of  the  uncon- 
trolled population  growth  and  the  surge 
into  the  supertechnological  age. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  recent  press 
release  issued  by  the  U.S.  National  Com- 


mission for  UNESCO,  annoimcing  that 
televison  star  Arthur  Godfrey  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  Conference.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco conference  will  be  a  vital  prelude 
to  the  worldwide  1972  U.N.  Conference. 
The  press  release  I  mentioned,  dated 
October  15.  1969,  Is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion because  it  outlines  some  of  the  de- 
tails about  the  UNESCO  Conference  on 
this  urgent  matter.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  press  release  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release   was    ordered    to   be    printed    in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Arthur   GooniET   To   Highlight   National 
Environmental  CoNfTRENCE 

Radio  and  television  star  Arthur  Godfrey, 
long  an  outaptoken  conservationist,  will  be 
among  the  principal  speakers  at  the  forth- 
coming Environmental  (Conference  In  San 
Francisco  November  23-26  sponsored  by  the 
US.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  In  co- 
operation with  Stanford  University. 

Mr.  Godfrey  will  join  keynoter  Lee  Du- 
Brldge,  the  President's  Science  Adviser,  and 
nearly  forty  other  distinguished  specialists 
and  experts  In  environment  and  related  fields. 
In  three  days  of  searching  Interchange  of 
Ideas  through  which  the  National  Commis- 
sion hopes  to  take  basic  phases  of  the  en- 
vironmental crlsU  out  of  the  discussion  stage 
and  into  solid  proposals  for  feasible  imme- 
diate action.  Among  the  panelists  and  for- 
mal speakers  will  be  Robert  O.  Anderson. 
President  of  the  Atlantic  Richfield  Oil  Com- 
pany; David  K.  Brower,  one  of  California's 
most  militant  conservationists;  Biologist 
Barry  Commoner;  Anthropologist  Margaret 
Mead.  Architect  Nathaniel  Owlngs;  and  Pop- 
ulation Control  Authority,  Prof.  Paul  Ehr- 
llch  of  Stanford  University. 

"Man  and  His  Environment:  A  View  To- 
ward Survival"  Is  the  Conference  theme 
which  will  bring  to  San  Francisco's  St.  Fran- 
cis Hotel  nearly  Ave  hundred  Americans 
from  the  broad  spectrum  of  national  edu- 
cational, cultural  and  scientific  activism,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  the  sixty  na- 
tional non-governmental  organizations  rep- 
resented on  the  US.  National  Commission 
for  UNESCO.  In  a  series  of  plenary  sessions 
and  panels,  conferees  will  examine  the  prob- 
lems and  potential  solutions  from  such  di- 
verse points  of  view  as  youth,  business,  urban 
needs,  the  law.  and  ecology. 

Arthur  Godfrey,  whose  growing  Interest  in 
conservation  Is  well-known  to  his  dally  au- 
diences. Is  flying  from  an  engagement  In 
Greece  directly  to  the  Conference  In  order 
to  lend,  as  he  has  described  It.  any  assistance 
he  can  to  the  Conference  and  the  tasks  It 
undertakes  Dedicated  to  what  he  has  termed 
"bridging  the  gap  between  the  specialist  and 
the  public"  Mr.  Godfrey  has  become  a  major 
force  for  public  understanding  of  the  en- 
vironmental crisis  Which  threatens  man- 
kliKt 


his  contributions  toward  involving  the 
public  in  the  affairs  of  Government  will 
be  many  and  welcome.  Mr.  Kunzlg  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  his  foresight  in  as- 
sembling such  a  panel  of  16  distinguished 
citizens  of  our  great  Nation  to  advise 
him  on  GSA  policies  and  programs.  This 
step  is  in  line  with  President  Nixon's 
promise  to  give  Americans  more  of  a 
voice  in  the  operation  of  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Dr.  Froemke  has  served  on  the  faculty 
of  Columbia  University,  the  University 
of  Georgia.  Florida  State  University,  and 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 
He  formerly  was  head  of  central  data 
processing  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey.  He  holds  a  bachelor  of  science 
from  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  a 
master  of  science  from  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology,  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
from  Columbia  University,  and  a  bache- 
lor of  laws  degree  from  New  'Y'ork  Uni- 
versity. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  DR.  ROBERT  L. 
FROEMKE  TO  NATIONAL  PUBLIC 
ADVISORY  COUNSEL 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administrations  National 
Public  Advisory  Council  reportedly  has 
developed  some  excellent  ideas  and  made 
thoughtful  suggestions  to  Admmistrator 
Robert  L.  Kunzig.  I  am  delighted  that 
Florida  is  represented  on  the  council  by 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Froemke.  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Business  and  PubUc  Administra- 
tion at  Florida  Atlantic  University. 

Dr.  Froemke  is  a  specialist  in  orga- 
nization theory,  and  I  am  certain  that 


THE  VIETNAM  WAR— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  RIBICOFF  TO  YALE  UNI- 
VERSITY STUDENT  BODY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
Invitation  of  the  Yale  University  student 
body  and  tmiverslty  president  Kingman 
Brewster.  I  had  the  privilege  to  deliver 
a  speech  at  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Oonn.,  last  Thursday  evening,  November 
13,  1969,  discussing  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  Vietnam  war. 

Because  the  war  affects  every  Ameri- 
can. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  Is  a  sickness  in  our  society — and  that 
sickness  is  the  Vletnain  war.  Our  country  is 
uncertain,  bitter  and  confused. 

A  rising  crescendo  of  anguish  can  be  heard 
as  thousands  of  Americans  continue  to  be 
killed  and  maimed  In  a  war  seemingly  with- 
out end. 

This  outcry  Is  met  with  a  plea  for  more 
time — and  for  more  support.  But  time  and 
support  have  been  exhausted  over  the  laet 
four  years. 

The  tragic  waste  of  thousands  of  lives — 
American  and  Vietnamese — has  seared  the 
soul  of  America 

The  Vietnam  war  has  left  a  scar  on  our 
consciences  that  will  not  fade  for  years.  The 
war  obscures  our  vision  of  our  role  In  the 
world  and  here  at  home.  It  is  causing  us  to 
doubt  ourselves — and  to  question  the  noble 
goals  and  values  we  have  always  held.  No 
problem  can  be  discussed  without  reference 
to  the  war. 

A  domestic  crisis  is  upon  us. 

While  we  are  bogged  down  on  the  Asian 
mainland,  spending  two  billion  dollars  a 
month,  our  cities  are  dying — our  colleges  are 
In  disarray — our  aged  too  often  live  without 
dignity — and  our  poor  despair.  But  we  are 
helpless  in  the  grip  of  the  war. 

We  cannot  measure  the  cost  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  only  in  lives  lost  and  property  de- 
stroyed. We  must  look  at  the  housing  not 
built,  the  sick  not  treated,  the  hungry  not 
fed  The  stark  realities  of  this  war  are  seen 
there  as  well  as  on  the  battlefield. 

Our  youth  grow  increasingly  alienated  and 
bitter.  They  are  disillusioned  when  they  com- 
pare ou.'  rhetoric  with  our  actions. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  tearing  us  apart  as 
nothing  has  since  the  war  between  the  States. 
Vietnam  is  piolluting  our  political  life  It 
hovers  above  us  like  a  shadow  of  Impending 
doom. 


Millions  of  Americans  are  being  po'^rl^ed 
into  pro  and  anti-war  factions  The  war  has 
turnwl    us    against    ourselves.    It    has    made 

enemies  of  old  friends.  

Lyndon  Johnson  brought  to  the  Presidency 
a  Bense  of  urgency  about  solving  the  domestic 
problems  that  burden  this  nation 
^  He  would  fight  for  the  poor.  Initiate  an 
anti-poverty  program.  Improve  life  for  older 
^lerlcans,  pass  Medicare  and  do  a  whole  host 
of  other  things  that  needed  doing. 

To  his  credit.  Lyndon  Johnson  did  accom- 
plish much.  ^^ 

And  he  could  have  gone  right  on  accom- 
plishing had  It  not  been  for  Vietnam. 
NOW  we  have  a  new  President. 
We  hoped  he  would  end  the  war.  He  saia 
he    would.    But    he    has    not    ended    >t    >•". 
I   will   say   this.  I  did  not  vote   for  Rich- 
ard Nixon— but  I'd  love  to  see  him  get  the 
credit   for  getting  us  out  of  Vietnam^ 

For  we  must  end  the  war  and  withdraw 
promptly  to  keep  the  bonds  that  hold  us 
together    frsm    shattering    completely. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  to  fi^ht 
A.'^lans    ihou-^ands    of    miles    from    our    own 

The  American  pe.-ple  do  not  want  to  be 
bogged   down    In    the   swamps   of   Southeast 

'^But    fighting   A.slans   we   are- and    bogged 
down   in    Asian   swamps   we   remain. 

What  is  there  that  can  Justify  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  war? 

We  have  no  vital  Interests  In  South  Viet- 
nam worth  40.000  American  lives.  There  Is 
no  threat  to  our  security  there  worth  300.- 
000  American  casualties.  „  .   ,         ^„ 

Many  former  government  officials  now 
share  this  view.  Able,  sensitive  men  such  as 
former  Defense  Secretary  Clifford  have  rec- 
ognized the  mistake  of  our  military  Uivolve- 
ment  in  Vietnam. 

How  many  Presidents  and  how  many  ad- 
visors must'  we  exhaust  before  we  finally 
learn  the  lesson? 

Ours  Is  a  great  country.  Btit  a  tost  of  greit- 
ness   is   a    nation's    ability    to   recognize    Its 

'"a  great  and  confident  nation  should  not 
hesitate  when  confronted  by  'ts  "rors.  A 
great  nation  listens  to  responsible  dissent 
rather  than  trying  to  dlEcredlt  It. 

We  can  argue  for  years  over  who  made 
mlsukes;  Truman.  Elsenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson  or  whoever. 

The  important  thing  Is  that  we  not  con- 
cern ourselves  with  who  made  what  wrong 
move.    We    must    recognize    a    mistake    was 

""it^was  a  serious  mistake— but  we  don't 
have  to  go  on  forever  trying  to  make  good 
on  a  bad  bet.  ,     ^      ^  , . 

There  Is  something  irrational  about  logic 
that  justifies  the  present  course  of  action  on 
mistakes  of  the  past. 

we  are  told  that  we  cannot  run  out  on 
our  commitments  in  Vietnam.  But  what  Is 
that  commitment?  It  cannot  be  to  continue 
to  sacrifice  thousands  of  lives  for  some  elusive 

^°We  have  fought  In  Vietnam  for  over.^l" 
vears  Thousands  of  Americans  have  died. 
Blillons  of  dollars  have  been  spent.  Can  any- 
one say  we  have  not  met  our  commitment? 
George  F.  Kennan  put  It  bluntly  this  week 

when  he  said: 

•I  find  It  inconceivable  that  we  could  ever 
have  knowingly  given  a  blank  check  to  any 
reelme  for  the  lives  of  our  men  and  our  re- 
sources,   especially     without    regard    to    lis 

^'^Are^we'^commltted  to  holding  the  South 
Vietnamese  regime  up  by  the  Bcruff  of  the 
neck  like  a  limp  puppet  forever?  If  not. 
40  000  lives  and  a  hundred  billion  dollars 
seem  a  rather  generous  fulfillment  of  our 
obligations."  ,  ^  , 

I  concur  with  Mr.  Kennan  completely. 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  had  years  to 
become  self-sufficient,  to  fend  lor  them- 
selveB. 


How   much   longer   must   we   fight   their 

*we  should  not  abandon  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  a  reign  of  terror.  But  con- 
tinuing the  war  Is  a  terror  all  Its  o'^ 

Villages  have  been  destroyed  completely 
to  supposedly  protect  them.  Millions  of  Viet- 
name^  have  been  uprooted  and  driven  about 
the  land  Families  have  been  separated  Edu- 
cation has  stopped,  .<  „  „. 
540,000  Americans  have  not  saved  a  na- 
tion We  have  helped  destroy  a  people.  We 
have  helped  destroy  a  culture.  We  have 
helped  destroy  a  way  of  life. 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  been  at  war 
for  over  20  vears.  The  mass  of  people  there 
see  us  a5  a'gents  of  their  destruction.  'The 
Vietnamese  simply  want  the  peace  to  live 
i.hc;r  own  lives. 

Tliere  are  those  who  tay  we  must  stay  in 
Vietnam  to  -iave  face"  -yet  every  day.  in 
everv  corner  of  the  world,  we  lose  lace. 

Because  of  the  Vietnam  war,  we  lose  dig- 
nuy^pre-tice — and    character. 

And  wc  lo.  e  confidence  in  ourselves 

We    know-and    cur    friends    around    the 

v'-.rid    know    too— that    what    we    are    doing 

in  Vietnam  Is  not  an  American  thing  to  do. 

It  Is  not  cur  style  to  'destroy  bo  that  we 

can  build."  as  the  faying  goes 

It  1-.  not  our  £ty;e  to  forcefully  lmp;te  our 
will  on  a  people  who  do  n.ot  appreciate  our 
pr«encc  And  what  we  are  imposing  on  the 
south  Vietnamese  l.^  not  at  all  what  we  be- 
lieve in  ourselves. 

We  believe  in  democracy.  Lut  in  Vietnam 
we  buppirt  a  dictatorship,  a  dictatorship 
ihav  fights  another  dictatorship.  V'e  believe 
our  dictatorship  is  better.  In  the  di.'Jointed 
r.itl  n.-ile  of  the  Vietnam  era.  perhaps  our 
ciicuiur.aiip-  the  pre.<ent  Saigon  regime— i.s 
better.  But  ii  that  our  decision  to  make?  I 
don't  think  so.  ^        .  v. 

We  believe  m  the  inherent  right  of  eacn 
nation  to  grow  and  develop  along  a  course 
of  its  own  choosing.  But  In  Vietnam  we  are 
allowing  a  nation  to  grow  and  develop  only 
along  a  course  that  we  approve. 

Our  dilemma  In  Vietnam  Is  riddled  with 
ironv  and  paradox. 

Our  predicament  Is  that  of  the  naive 
Westerner  adrift  In  a  mysterious  Eastern 
world  he  does  not  understand— and  should 
not  seek  to  conquer. 

Our  assistance  programs,  supported  with 
billion  dollar  prlcetags,  pacify  the  country- 
side—but not  enough  to  permit  ARVN  troops 
to  go  It  alone  among  their  own  people. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  see  the  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam  as  it  is— not  as  we  wish 
it  were  We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury 
of  simplistic  concepts  and  unrealistic 
theories. 

We    are    now    given    a    new    policy— Vlci- 

namization. 

Vietnamlzatlon  Is  another  fake  word  in  a 
long  line  of  fake  words.  It  weds  us  to  the 
Thleu-Ky  regime.  The  war  will  be  contin- 
ued—not ended— bv  this  policy.  We  are  to 
stay  m  Vietnam  until  the  present  Saigon 
government  can  wage  the  war  as  vigorously 
without  us  as  the  two  of  us  are  presently 
doing. 

This  Is  a  fundamental  error. 
540.000  Americans  with  a  tremendous  sup- 
ply of  weapons  have  not  won  a  military  vic- 
tory A  discredited  South  Vietnam  govern- 
ment with  no  basic  home  support  certainly 
cannot  bring  victory.  , 

The  south  Vietnam  Army  has  shown  little 
ability  In  the  past  to  fight  on  Its  own. 

Corruption  is  widespread  In  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army.  Leadership  Is  lacking.  Af- 
ter 20  years  of  war,  thousands  of  the  best 
officers  have  been  killed. 

Original  estimates  were  that  It  would  be 
years  before  thU  army  could  defend  Itself 
azalnst  the  Viet  Cong.  But  military  experts 
now  tell  us  that  a  successful  translUon  can 
take  place  within  the  next  two  years.  During 
that  time  another  10.000  Americans,  at  least. 
Will  have  died. 


Vietnamlzatlon  Is  not  worth  this  price. 
And  It  cannot  be  achieved  even  If  we  pay  the 
price.  Military  experts  have  taken  us  down 
the  path  of  delusion  before  In  Vietnam 

We  have  had  enough  expert  guidance  de- 
signed to  fit  the  theory  of  the  moment 
Pacification  has  been  tried  and  failed.  Search 
and  destroy  only  destroyed  more  American 

'"u  will  take  more  than  talk  and  hopes  to 
turn  the  South  Vietnam  Army  into  a  seli- 
Eust:tlnlng  operation.  I  do  not  think  it  c-.n 

ever  be  done 

While  we  are  walf.ng.  wc  will  ccntlnue  to 
be  mired  in  Vietnam-  becaure  Vletnamlza- 
lion  eliminates   the  chancea  Hr  success  m 

*\Ve  will  leave  South  Vietn:.m  under  our 
D-esent  pollcv  only  when  we  a-e  satisfied  that 
The  Thleu-Kv  regime  is  securely  in  power 
This  emphas.E  en  the  coni:nucd  cxi.tcnce^c 
that  government  precludes  .my  meaning. ul 
progress  In   Paris   toward   peace. 

We  call  for  good  faith  negotalions  But  we 
are  aucmptlng  to  decide  by  fiat  the  very  i^.^^'e 
about  which  the  Vietr.am  war  has  been 
waged- who  is  to  govern  the  South  \  -e  nr.m- 

^"^  The' present  Ssuth  Vietnames;  p,.\crnmf  ir. 
has  made  it  cle.xr  that  a  coalition  g^overn- 
rnent  is  unacceptable  It  should  not  be  sur- 
prising, therefore,  to  find  the  NLF  objecting 
t.o  the  Th!eu-Kv  regime 

We  must  also  reco?nlze  that  even  niccer?- 
ful  Vietnamlzatlon  cannot  be  ef!"''''-^  *''^ 
ireein?  America  from  this  "ar  20O  000 
American  support  troops  will  still  be  left  in 
South  Vietnam. 

We  should  have  leanied  from  our  e.,rU  ex- 
perience ,n  Vietnam  that  support  troops  can- 
not be  Isolated  and  protected  from  the  \ie. 
Cong  The  first  Marines  l-indert  in  Vietnam  m 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  defend  our  air- 
bases  Even  today,  major  bases  suddenly  find 
themselves  with  Viet  Cong  satchel  throwers 
wreaking  havoc 

So  long  as  anv  American  troops  remain  in 
Vietnam,  we  will  continue  to  be  vulnerable 
to  att-ick  When  this  attick  comes,  we  will 
either  have  to  withdraw  or  send  more  comon. 
troops  lor  protection.  If  we  make  good  °"^ 
threat  to  take  affirmative  action,  we  will  be 
rieht  back  where  we  started 

The  war  will  escalate  rather  than  deesci- 
l.ae  American  troop  withdrawals  will  si^p 
rather  than  Increase. 

There  is  a  hidden  factor  Included  In  our 
Vletnamiz.nion  policy  that  we  should  not 
overlook  That  Is  the  financial  cost  of  con- 
t.nume  the  war  under  South  V:etnamese 
control. 

We  presently  spend  30  billion  dollars  every 
vear  on  the  war.  The  total  bydget  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  Is  less  than 
one  billion  dollars 

A.ssume  that  American  combat  troops  can 
be  wlthdiawn.  The  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment vi-111  still  need  billions  of  American 
dollars  every  year  to  bankroll  the  war. 

These  billions  could  improve  the  quality 
of  life  here  for  millions  of  Americans.  These 
billions  could  restore  our  cit;e.^— educate  our 
young— treat  the  111— and  purify  our  environ- 
ment. 

Instead,  we  will  still  be  sharing  the  burden 
of  the  war— not  shifting  it.  We  will  be  con- 
t  nuing  our  ties  to  Saigon— not  severing 
them.  We  will  be  supporting  the  war— not 
stopping  it. 

We  need  more  than  a  proposal  based  on 
the  wishful  thinking  that  the  South  Vietna- 
mese will  be  able  to  accomplish  by  them- 
selves what  we  have  not  accomplished  to- 
gether. 

We  need  more  than  a  policy  that  dictates 
the  political  environment  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese people. 

We  need  more  than  a  program  designed  to 
cost  us  billions  of  dollars  for  untold  years— 
with  thousands  of  noncombat  American 
troops  left  to  fend  for  themselves. 
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We  are  on  a  s«lf-p«rp«tuatlng  cycle — one 
that  we  must  stop  riding  quickly. 

How  do  we  atop  the  cycle?  How  do  we  with- 
draw militarily  from  Vietnam? 

Plrst.  we  must  directly  confront  the  Issue 
of  troop  withdrawals.  We  must  withdraw  our 
troops  as  fast  aA  we  can  while  mlnlml2ang 
o»ir  casualties  as  the  number  of  troops  de- 
creases. 

We  must  insure  that  we  are  able  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  those  who  have  risked  their 
lives  supporting  our  efforts  in  this  war.  As 
the  French  after  Dlenblenphu.  we  should 
provide  asylum  for  those  South  Vietnamese 
who  want  to  leave  South  Vietnam. 

The  absence  of  such  asylum  should  no 
longer  be  used  to  Justify  the  continuation  of 
the  war  and  the  death  of  more  Americans. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  establish  our 
independence  from  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent Thleu  and  Vice  President  Ky 

Their  government  Is  not  representative  Its 
politics  are  repressive  Dissent  and  political 
activity   are   suppressed — not    encouraged. 

If  Thleu  and  Ky  will  not  broaden  their 
base  of  supjjort.  we  should  work  to  establish 
a  broad  based,  interim  government  in  South 
Vietnam.  This  government  would  then  Join 
us  in  Paris  or  elsewhere  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment to  end  the  war. 

Siicl^  5t  "peace"  government  should  provide 
a  mechanism  for  post  war  elections  These 
elections  should  be  freely  conducted  and 
open  to  all  people  In  South  Vietnam  and  to 
all  political  parties. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Pans.  I  talked  with 
detached  and  knowledgeable  observers  of  the 
peace  talks,  men  in  whom  I  place  consider- 
able faith 

It  IS  their  feeling  that  in  interim  "peace" 
government  Itself  need  not  include  Viet  Cong 
representatives.  It  need  only  be  broadly 
based — and  reflective  of  all  aspects  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  nation 

The  new  goTernment  in  South  Vietnam 
should  reverse  the  repressive  policies  of  the 
present  Saigon  regime. 

Press  censorship  should  stop 

Participation  in  political  discussion  slioiild 
be  allowed. 

Political  prisoners  should  be  released 

Political  parties  should  be  given  the  chance 
to  organize  and  function 

Mechanisms  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
should  be  fostered.  Only  then  will  the  cli- 
mate be  right  for  meaningful  elections  alter 
the  war.  Only  then  will  there  be  true  self- 
determination  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
people 

Finally,  we  can  and  must — make  known 
our  willingnes*  to  continue  to  ;issist  in 
achieving  an  economically  stable  South  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia. 

Economic  assistance  will  be  needed  for 
stability  But  the  .'unounts  are  piiltry  com- 
pared to  the  costs  ol  this  war. 

A  recent  economic  study  found  that  South 
Vietnam  could  be  economically  self-siifflcient 
Within  10  years  with  only  $2  5  billion  in  for- 
eign aid. 

It  cost-i  us  $2.5  billion  each  month  to  fight 
t  he  war 

Peace  in  Southeast  Asia-  in  Vietnam  — 
must  be  our  goal.  For  contlniiing  the  war  is 
no  solution  at  all  We  should  have  learned 
that  lesson  by  this  time — after  this  many 
years  after  this  much  bloodshed — after  so 
much  disappointment,  bitterness  and  sus- 
picion at  home. 

Millions  of  Americans  around  the  country 
are  .igam  clemonBlrating  their  opposition  to 
the  war  this  weekend  Some  are  communists. 
Some  are  misguided  enough  to  fly  Hanoi's  or 
the  Viet  Cong's  flags  and  support  their  cause. 

They  do  not  deserve  our  support  and  will 
gel  none  from  me. 

But  the  overwhelming  majority  wlio  ob- 
ject w  the  war  In  Vietnam  do  .so  not  because 
they  are  for  Hanoi  not  because  they  like  the 
Viet  Cong.  They  oppose  the  war  because  they 
support  this  country  of  ours— its  principles, 


Its  achlevementa  and  the  great  promise 
America  offers  to  lt«  own  people  and  to  the 
world. 

We  hear  so  much  these  days  about  the  so- 
oalled  Vletnamizatlon  ot  the  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  aiming 
Instead  for  a  de-VletnamlzaUoa  of  our  own 
country-  a  kind  of  re-Amerlcanlzatlon  of 
America. 

Basic  American  principles  and  doctrines 
should  guide  us  Words  alone  cannot  Justify 
the  thousands  of  lives  lost  In  the  quicksand 
of  Vietnam. 

Dylan  Thomas  said,  "my  Immortality  must 
matter  less  to  me  than  the  death  of  other 
men." 

How  many  more  people  must  die  before  we 
recognize  this  truth? 


THE  SAN  ANTONIO  POLICE  ACTION 
PROGRAM— NEW  BRIDGES  TO 
UNDERSTANDING  IN  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  November  issue  of  the  FBI  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin  contains  a  fine  article 
about  a  program  being  conducted  by  the 
San  Antonio  Police  Department  to  pro- 
mot*  greater  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  law  enforcement.  Law  students 
from  St.  Mary's  University  Law  School 
In  San  Antonio  accompany  police  officers 
In  their  patrol  cars  and  thus  gain  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  problems  which 
the  officers  face  in  carrying  out  their 
day-to-day  duties. 

But  understanding  is  a  two-way  street 
and  there  are  two  sides  to  any  law-en- 
forcement problem.  First,  the  public 
safety  must  be  provided  for,  but  equally 
important  the  rights  of  the  accused  must 
be  protected,  for  in  our  system  of  juris- 
prudence, the  courts,  not  the  law  officers, 
are  the  final  determiners  of  guilt.  It  is 
tlie  duty  of  the  police  officer  to  protect 
the  public  safety  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
lawyer  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens. Hopefully,  through  this  program  in 
San  Antonio,  both  the  police  officer  and 
the  lawyer  will  come  to  understand  their 
roles  better. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Law 
Students  Police  Action  Program."  writ- 
ten by  Inspector  Emil  E.  Peters,  which 
appeared  at  page  16  in  the  November 
1969  issue  of  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bul- 
letin, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Law   STtiDENTS — Police   Actio.n   Program 
(By  Inspector  Etoil  E  Peters i 

In  recent  months  the  San  Antonio.  Tex.. 
Police  Department,  under  the  direction  of 
Chief  George  W  Blchsel.  has  conducted  a 
Police  Action  Program  iii  which  law  stu- 
dents of  St  Mary  s  University  ride  in  patrol 
cars  with  officers  on  duty  to  (jam  a  l)eller 
understanding  of  the  role  of  policeman. 

In  order  to  assure  an  orderly,  meaningful, 
and  controlled  program,  the  law  students 
formed  a  club  of  interested  young  men  and 
set  down  rules  for  those  participating.  These 
regulations  are  designed  to  keep  the  students 
from  interfering  with  the  officers  work. 

Before  the  young  men  are  assigned  to  nde 
with  patrolmen,  they  receive  a  briefing.  In- 
cluding a  tour  of  police  facilities,  signing  of 
necessary  waivers,  and  instructions  on  what 
to  do  and  to  what  extent  they  may  assist 
the  officer.  They  are  reminded  that  they  are 
observers  and  not  advisors  or  critics.  After 


his  tour,  each  student  must  complete  and 
submit  a  report  containing  a  resume  of 
events,  questions,  impressions,  and  assess- 
ments for  later  discussion  sessions. 

In  several  instances  the  law  student  has 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  witness  as  there  are 
no  "two-man"  cars  in  the  San  Antonio  de- 
partment 

EYE    WrTNESS 

On  one  occasion  an  ofBcer  was  hailed  by 
a  citizen  and  adrtsed  that  someone  was  shoot- 
ing a  gun  under  a  bridge.  The  officer  pro- 
ceeded to  the  scene,  parked,  and  walked  into 
the  area  under  the  bridge  to  make  a  search 
The  student  also  got  out  of  the  car  and 
followed  at  a  short  distance.  He  saw  the 
officer  approach  two  men  under  the  bridge. 
One  drew  a  revolver  and  opened  fire  at  the 
officer.  As  instructed,  the  student  retreated 
to  safety  but  not  before  seeing  that  the 
officer  did  not  return  fire  until  after  two 
shots  were  Are  at  him.  Luckily  the  patrol- 
man was  the  better  marksman. 

The  program  has  earned  much  under- 
standing and  appreciation  for  the  depart- 
ment It  has  given  the  law  students  first- 
hand experience  with  people  they  will  later 
be  dealing  with — the  police  and  the  charged. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    OP   KANSAS 
MUSEUM   OF   ART 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
some  tendency  to  look  to  the  urban  cen- 
ters of  the  United  States  for  events  of 
major  artistic  and  cultural  significance. 
Often  overlooked  are  many  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  esthetic  wealth  of 
our  Nation  which  take  place  outside  the 
traditional  cultural  focal  points. 

One  such  remote  seat  of  distinguished 
endeavor  is  the  University  of  Kansas 
Museiun  of  Art  at  Lawrence.  Kans. 
The  museum,  under  the  gtiidance  of  Its 
director.  A.  Bret  Waller,  has  developed 
a  tradition  of  excellence  and  creativity 
in  its  collections  and  exhibits  which  has 
been  highly  regarded  within  the  aca- 
demic and  museum  communities. 

The  rr.useum's  most  recent  exhibit,  en- 
titled 'The  Waning  Middle  Ages."  has 
succeeded  in  attracting  deserved  acclaim 
beyond  the  customary  professional  and 
academic  channels. 

I  commend  to  Senators  an  article  de- 
scribing this  exhibit  and  its  significance, 
and  I  urge  them  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment and  efforts  of  the  smaller  muse- 
ums and  galleries  in  their  home  States. 
These  institutions  have  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  make  to  the  lives  of  all 
Americans,  and  they  deserve  ever>one's 
support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  written  by  Jolm 
Canady  for  the  New  York  Times  News 
Service,  and  published  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KV    SHOW  Excites  in  a  Fine  New    .Vat 
(By  John  Canady) 

New  York  City's  notorious  provincialism, 
to  which  New  Yorkers  always  admit  without 
believing  it,  is  quite  real  when  It  comes  to 
art  e.xhibitlons. 

When  the  museums  in  Chicago  and  Los 
Angele;.  or  even  in  Boston  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, turn  up  with  Important  shows.  New 
York  pats  them  on  the  back  as  if  they  were 
precocious  children  growing  up  to  the  paren- 
tal example 

And  when  it  comes  to  a  place  like  Law- 
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rence,  Kansas,  there  probably  Is  not  one 
art-conscious  New  Yorker  In  a  thousand  who 
knows  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
University  of  Kansas  Museum  of  Art.  and 
not  one  in  many  thousands  who  even  sus- 
pects that  when  this  small  museum  sets 
about  the  Job  of  creating  an  exhibition,  it 
can  turn  out  one  that  is  more  imaginative, 
and  in  a  definite  way  more  Important,  than 
most  of  the  exhibition  fare  from  which  New 
Yorkers  absorb   their  culture  substitute. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  having  completed 
a  bit  of  bxislness  in  Kansas  City  (where  inci- 
dentally  the  Nelson  Gallery  has  an  excellent 
exhibition  called   "The  Taste  of  Napoleon")  I 
took    the   short    trip   to   Lawrence,   where    a 
friend  wanted  me  to  see  a  new  exhibition, 
•The  Waning  Middle  Ages,"  being  installed. 
It    was    obvious    at    first    sight,    and    con- 
firmed  bv   the  checklist  of   loans,   that   the 
usual    patronizing    attitude    toward    a    pro- 
vincial  (and  very  small)    museum  Is  not  al- 
ways   shared    by    such    Institutions    as    the 
Metropolitan    Museum,    the    Pogg    Museum 
the  Art   Institute   of   Chicago,   the  National 
Gallery   In   Washington,   and    28   other   mu- 
seums  across   the   covintry.   All   these,   along 
with    a    smaller    number    of    private    collec- 
tors   are  represented  bv  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, paintings,  sculptures,  and  objects  of 
craftsmanship  from   their  collections. 

The  Metropolitan's  loans  Include  an  ala- 
baster fragment  of  a  relief  of  the  crucifixion 
that  the  museum  purchased  in  1936  but  has 
never  got  around  to  exhibiting. 

Bret  Waller,  the  director  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  Art  Museum,  and  J.  L.  Schrader, 
who  with  Waller  arranged  the  exhibition  and 
has  written  an  excellent  catalogue,  found  the 
fragment  when  they  were  allowed  to  go 
through  the  Metropolitan's  storage  rooms  in 
their  search  for  appropriate  material. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  the  show  is  made 
up  of  leftovers  Rather  the  reverse.  It  is  an 
exhibition  in  which  each  piece  Is  selected  for 
Its  effectiveness  in  the  development  of  a 
theme  as  well  as  for  its  esthetic  quality. 

Asked  how  he  negotiated  so  many  impor- 
tant leans.  Waller  said  that  while  "nobody 
wants  to  lend  something  beautiful  to  a  mu- 
seum otit  in  Kansas  Just  so  people  can  come 
and  gawk  at  it,"  museums  and  collectors  will 
go  out  of  their  way  for  an  exhibition  with  a 
subject  both  imaginative  and  scholarly  and 
With  a  serious  educational  reason  for  being. 
It  Is  good  to  know  that  while  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  subjects  this  city  to  an  ex- 
hibition as  vicious  as  the  current  "New  Y'ork 
Palntlnp  and  Sculpture.  "  it  is  Justifying  its 
existence  in  another  direction. 

Looking  at  this  exhibition  I  kept  thinking 
how  much  it  would  have  meant  to  me  as  a 
student  Huizlnga's  book  was  required 
reading  and  I  found  It  a  combination  ot  fas- 
cinating and  far-removed.  It  took  years  of 
museum-going  and  travel  to  make  It  come 
alive,  but  a  couple  of  hours  in  Lawrence 
made  me  want  to  read  it  again. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  thing  museums  should 
be  doing,  whether  they  are  dealing  with  an- 
tiquity  the  middle  ages,  or  the  20th  century. 


The  President's  Commission  issued  a 
publication  entitled  "For  Free  Men  in  a 
Free  World"  which  has  as  its  purpose  to 
survey  human  rights  in  the  United 
States  The  Commissions  most  distin- 
guished Chairman,  W.  Averell  Harriman, 
stated: 


This  publication  alms  to  advance  the 
President's  purpose  In  establishing  this  Com- 
mission, and  to  fulfill  the  request  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  a  review  of  our  domes- 
tic laws  and  practices  against  the  standards 
set  in  the  Universal  Declaration  If  this  pub- 
lication can  contribute  to  a  pride  in  the  past, 
and  to  an  awareness  of  future  needs,  and  a 
national  determination  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  human  rights  that  confront  us, 
it  will  have  advanced  the  cause  of  freedom. 

I  applaud  the  fine  work  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  in  bringing  together 
in  a  single  publication  such  a  fine  com- 
mentary on  human  rights  in  the  United 
States.  During  the  next  few  days.  I  will 
offer  a  number  of  illustrations  from  this 
fine  work  to  substantiate  my  continuing 
efforts  to  see  the  Senate  ratify  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Conventions  on  Political 
Rights  for  Women,  on  Forced  Labor,  and 
on  Genocide.  Certainly  if  the  Senate  will 
face  these  issues  head  on  and  meet  our 
moral  obligations  to  ratify  them,  then 
we  will  be  able  to  say  in  Ambassador 
Harriman's  word's,  we  will  have  "ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  freedom," 


President  Nixon  stated  the  challenge 
in  his  inaugural  address: 

After  a  period  of  confrontation,  we  are 
enterng  an  era  of  negotiation.  Let  all  nations 
know  that  during  this  administration  our 
lines  of  communication  will  be  open  .  .  . 
I  know  that  peace  does  not  come  through 
wishing  for  it— that  there  is  no  substitute 
for  days  and  even  years  of  patient  and  pro- 
longed diplomacy. 

Negotiation  and  even  signing  of  an 
agreement  to  control  strategic  weapons 
will  not  bring  peace  to  a  troubled  world. 
But  this  is  a  major  step  and  one  that  we 
all  hope  will  be  succes.sful. 


SALT  TALKS 


A   SURVEY   OF   HUMAN   RIGHTS    IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Observ- 
ance of  Human  Rights  Year  1968  com- 
pleted Its  activities  on  January  30,  1969. 
1  year  after  its  establishment  by  Ex- 
eciitive  order.  The  purpose  of  this  Com- 
mission had  been  to  give  the  American 
people  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
l)rinciples  of  human  rights,  as  found  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  December  of  1948 
and  the  Constitution  and  in  the  laws  of 
the  United  States. 


Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  begin 
what  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers  described  last  week  as  "the  most 
critical  negotiations  on  disarmament 
ever  undertaken."  Leaders  from  both 
countries  have  expressed  the  hope  that 
for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II,  the 
two  major  nuclear  powers  can  enter  seri- 
ous negotiations  on  an  agreement  to 
control  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
nuclear  weapons. 

Beginning    with    the    first    American 
proposal  for  the  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  presented  by  Bernard  M. 
Baruch  at  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  1945.  there  have 
been  repeated  attempts  to  negotiate  an 
arms  control  agreement.  Our  success  has 
largely  been  in  a  number  of  peripheral 
pacts,"  including  the  most  recent  agree- 
ment to  insure  that  the  world's  seabeds 
are  reserved  for  peaceful  purposes  only 
and  the  nonproliferation  treaty.  Only  by 
strenuous  and  often  frustrating  negotia- 
tions have  we  taken  these  initial  steps. 
But  these  agreements  provide  a  basis  for 
today's  negotiations,  negotiations  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  strenuous  and  frus- 
trating The  American  people  must  real- 
ize that  there  are  no  quick  answers  m 
these  negotiations.  They  may  proceed  for 
months  with  little  evidence  of  agreement 
but  a  start  must  be  made.  Throughout 
the      negotiations      in      Helsinki      and 
thereafter,   the  United   States  must  be 
patient  and  resourceful,  as  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  move  into 
a  new   phase  of   the  arms   race,   more 
deadly  and  more  expensive  with  the  de- 
velopment of  multiple-warhead  systems 
for  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and 
by  the  creation  of  an  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile  defense  system. 


BIAFRA:    A  TRAGEDY  FOR 

HUMANITY 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Biafra  continues  to  be  a  great  tragedy 
for  all  humanity,  a  grim  exhibit  of  hun- 
ger and  starvation.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  while  tragedy  only 
touches  us  periodically.  Biafra's  suffer- 
ing continues  every  day. 

This  month  s  Harpers  magazine  con- 
tains an  article  entitled  "My  Summer 
Vacation  in  Biafra.'  written  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert Gold.  It  serves  as  a  reminder  of  the 
conditions  that  are  destroying  a  genera- 
tion of  Biafrans.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  mv  remarks. 

Another  noteworthy  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Biafra  was  published  in  t|^e  Wash- 
ington Post  of  November  14  1969.  Te 
article,  written  by  Jim  Hoagland,  of  the 
Washineton  Post  Foreign  Service  is  en- 
titled "How  Many  Children  Dying  m 
Biafra''  No  One  Can  Say'  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  mv  remarks. 

The  article  in  the  Post  contains  some 
shocking  revelations.  It  is  there  stated: 

How  can  I  lell  vou  how  many  children  ;>re 
dvine  a  dav"  Dr.  Aaron  Ofekwunlgwe  Biafra  e 
leading  ch-ild  specialist,  asked  with  exasper... 
tion  "Pick  anv  number  you  like  and  I  11  say 
It   The  point  is  they  are  dying  ' 

He  spoke  after  walking  through  the  grim 
ist  hope  ward  at  the  Santana  Hospital, 
which  houses  600  children  suffering  from 
Kwashlokor.  the  killing  protein  deficienrv 
disease 

Mr  President.  I  know  the  effort  to  feed 
the  hungry  in  Biafra  is  being  complicated 
and  frustrated  by  the  Nigerian  blockade 
and  Nigerian-Biafran  relations,  ine 
■^hooting  down  of  the  Red  Cross  plane  by 
the  Nigerians  on  June  5.  1969^  ^^J:J^r°- 
duced  the  worst  crisis  J'^t  As  Father 
Bvrne,  a  Catholic  priest  on  Sao  Tome— 
the  jumping  off  point  for  reiiel  flights- 
stated  : 

we  have  the  food;  we  just  cannot  get  it  to 
them.  These  children  know  "o^^mg  abo  t 
secession  economic  blockade,  political  in- 
vouement   Thev  only  know  they  are  starving 


Mr  President,  this  Nation  and  all  other 
nations  everywhere  "^"^^/^^t^^'^^!! 
means,  seek  every  opportunity,  and  go  to 
any  reasonable  length  to  bring  about  a 
resumption  of  a  full  contingent  of  relief 
flights  immediately.  Two  months  from 
now  it  may  be  too  late. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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My   SrMMEB   Vacattok  in   BiArH* 
(By  Herbert  Gold) 

I  urn  Invited  by  telephone  by  a  Committee 
f  ir  Blafran  Writers  and  Artists  and  I  accept 
.It  once  The  lady  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire  in  Kew  To:k  tells  me  about  shots  and 
preparations  and  then  begins  to  giggle  "You 
riicin  youre  really  going?  You're  not  going 
t>)  think  about  \t  and  call  back  and  say  you 
c.int:'  Do  you  know  there  Isn't  any  place  to 
sleep  and  you  m»y  not  eat  for  a  week':'" 

It's  odd  to  hear  her  laughter  acrosB  the 
continent. 

Thinking  to  get  some  Information,  I  tele- 
phoned a  Blafran  relief  organization  In  Snn 
Francisco.  The  reverend  In  charge  was  In 
conference,  but  I  spoke  to  an  assistant.  "I'm 
going  to  Blafra  on  Monday."  I  said 

"You're  going  to  be  off  on  Moiidny'"  he 
asked. 

"Blafra!"  I  said. 

"Oh.  Biafra,"  he  said.  "Yeah.  man.  Cool. 
Why?' 

Next  t  called  an  editor  to  whom  I  sug- 
gested writing  about  this  trip.  "Oh  Jesus, 
we're  up  to  our  —  In  Blafran  babies."  I 
agree  I  .skip  those  articles.  to<j  I  have  an 
ima^e  of  the  swollen  belly  and  the  mournful 
eyes,  and  It's  cl;»sslfled  like  the  Vietnam  war: 
a  horror  with  which  I  continue  to  Ihe,  like 
CT'eryone  else. 

OETTINC    THERE 

Blafra  makes  bad  dreams  for  people  who 
refuse   to  dream. 

•While  the  moon  rocket  splashes  down,  and 
all  over  the  front  pages,  the  red-haired 
babies  are  burled  in  the  News  of  the  Week  In 
Review  I'd  heard  about  kwashiorkor,  "the 
red-man's  disease."  But  the  hair  looks  more 
like  a  crispy  grayish-red,  and  It  doesn't  look 
like  hair — more  like  something  weakly  ex- 
truded by  a  disoriented  body,  and  It  looks 
as  if  It  would  break  If  you  bent  It. 

"Hunger  Is  a  legitimate  weapon  of  war." 
says  one  of  the  Nigerian  generals.  The 
Nigerians  use  It  to  destroy  the  Bkifrans.  The 
Blafrans  use  It  to  try  to  arou.se  the  atrocity- 
drugged  conscience  of  the  world.  The  chil- 
dren  die  to  these  purposes. 

These  abstractions  are  not  the  truth  of  It. 
The  truth  here  Is  suffering  and  the  sufferers 
cannot  tell  It  and  I  am  trying  to  write  my 
way  out  of  shock.  Floating  through  the  suf- 
fering. Immune  and  shaken,  sleepless  and 
Immune,   full  of  rage  and  Immune. 

Our  party;  Leslie  Pledler.  literary  critic. 
Mlri.\m  Retk.  Professor  of  English  ("Just  call 
me  Dr  Reik").  Diana  Davles,  who  calls  her- 
self "The  Pack-horse."  photographer  and 
black-belt  Judoka.  H.  Gold,  who  wonders 
what  the  devil  he  Is  doing  here. 

Jews  ."Uid  Ibos.  "The  Ibos  should  go  home 
to  their  region." — Alhajl  Usman  Liman. 
"These  people  know  how  to  make  money." — 
Mallam  Muhammadu  Mustapha  Mande 
Gyarl.  "There  are  too  many  of  them  in  the 
north.  They  were  Just  like  sardines" — 
spawned  in  same  cstaminct?  as  T  S  Eliot 
said — "and  Just  too  dangerous." — Mallam 
Mukhter  Bello.  (These  quotations  are  from  an 
address  by  Codonel  OJukwu  to  the  African 
Unity  Consultative  Committee  meeting.  Ad- 
dis Ababa.  August  5.  1968.) 

Fourteen  million  people  in  Blafra!  Hardly 
a  tribe.  We  doai't  call  the  Irish  or  the  Jews 
a  tribe,  not  without  some  malice  in  there 
someplace. 

I  wouldn't  have  chosen  this  trip,  but  nei- 
ther could  I  refuse  it.  I  can  only  bear  wit- 
ness, and  it's  all  I  can  do.  Who  Is  the  med- 
dler described  as  having  lost  some  fine 
opportunities  to  remain  silent? 

•CapDain  Genocide"  Is  the  bomber  pilot 
who  boasts  on  the  radio  of  killing  children. 
He  flies  an  Ilyushln.  but  they  think  he's  a 
Belgian.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  children 
are  dead  from  starvation,  so  Captain  O.  Is 
not  a  mitjor  producer  and  packager  of  child 
mortality.  He  relieves  the  protein  shortage 
by  reducing  tb«  demand.  "Never  to  be  bora 


would  be  beat  for  mortal  man.  but  this  hap- 
pens only  to  a  very  few."  The  melancholy 
Joke  has  another  meaning  la  Blafra.  Babies 
are  bom  who  are  not  bom.  Babies  are  born 
with  death  as  their  only  and  their  immedi- 
ate future. 

Blafra  was  an  ancient  African  kingdom  of 
which  little  memory  but  the  name  endures. 
However,  the  niune  Is  magic  and  its  history 
Is  becoming  real  again  at  the  command  of 
modern  war 

Pr<im  the  Guardian.  May  28.  1969.  an  edi- 
torial urging  freedom  for  Wole  Soylnka.  the 
Nigerian  playwright  held  In  prison  because 
of  his  sympathy  for  the  Blafrans;  "In  order 
to  improve  Nigeria's  public  relations.  Gen- 
eral Gowon  has  lately  made  commendable 
efforts  to  .scale  down  the  bombing  of  Blafran 
civilians.  He  could  win  more  sympathy  by 
relea.slng  an  artist  who  Is  regarded  abroad 
.  .  .  ."  etc. 

San  Pranclsco-New  York-Llsbon-Luanda- 
Sko  Tomo-Blafra  The  crashing  through  time 
zones,  confusion  of  nerves  In  day  and  night, 
is  an  appropriate  prelude  bo  mass  murder 
and  desperate  hope  in  an  African  rain  forest. 

THE    PORTl'GtTESE     ISLAND    OV    SAO    TOME 

May  29:  The  Blafran  official  has  a  habit  I 
recognize — the  Haitian  one  of  grabbing  his 
balls  at  odd  moments  when  he  needs  re- 
assurance I  don"t  think  It's  merely  the  heat 
and  light  underwear.  "I  went  to  law  school 
at  Tufts."'  he  beams. 

We  wait  at  the  Geronimo  Hotel  for  per- 
mis.slon  to  fly  in  one  of  the  relief  planes. 
CarlUis  or  World  Council  of  Churches.  Cath- 
olic or  Protest.int.  We  get  drunk  with  the 
fliers.  The  pilots  are  (a)  Steve  McQueen,  (b) 
Steve  McQueen's  Best  Friend,  the  Crazy  Kid, 
(CI  The  Old  Boy  Who  Drinks  Too  Much  But 
Give  Me  One  More  Chance.  Steve.  There  are 
also  the  British  flying  officer  who  got  Into 
.some  unmentionable  trouble  with  a  guards- 
man, a  smlllnt;  Japanese,  a  deformed  Texan 
whom  I  think  of  as  the  Forceps  Baby,  and 
subsidiary  do-gooders,  ironic  intellectuals, 
machined  Canadians  on  leave  from  their  air- 
lines—the  full  cast  of  an  outmoded  flick. 
They  are  idealists  In  it  for  the  ideal  of 
money:  they  can  make  up  to  S3.000  a  week. 
I  especially  like  one  whose  real  name  Is 
Johnny  Cash  (he  showed  me  his  driver's  li- 
cense to  jjTOve  it  1  and  another  called  Jack 
Frost  from  South  of  the  Equator.  Jack  for 
short.  When  Jack  heard  Leslie  and  I  are 
writers,  he  began  to  tell  us  about  the  Blafran 
children  to  whom  he  transports  Formula  2. 
rice,  and  beans  through  the  blacked-out. 
Mlg-haunted  sky 

A  crowd  of  us  hangs  around  the  airport, 
trying  to  catch  on  to  a  flight.  "The  Princess" 
flirts  with  a  Blafran  ofBclal:  she  looks  like 
Princess  RadzlwlU.  but  she's  a  real  princess. 
Like  stop-action  photography  of  growing 
vegetables,  first  you  see  her  In  Puccl  pajamas 
and  then  one  frame  later  she's  In  starched 
combat  suit  and  then  In  a  sweet  limpid  little 
frock.  We  drink  cokes  with  the  pilots  and 
nervously  visit  toilet*  overflo'wlng  d  la  portu- 
gaise.  The  weepy  American  who  wanted  to 
rejoin  his  Ibo  wife,  the  Italian  rejjorted  who 
has  been  turned  away  day  after  day,  the 
Swedish  team,  the  Swiss  boy  Journalist,  and 
the  four  of  us  with  our  letters,  invitations, 
passes,  and  Dr.  Relk  to  speak  for  us.  Three 
of  the  six  planes  which  went  out  returned 
without  landing  In  Blafra.  "Intmder "  was 
back. 

The  ground  crews  in  shorts,  stained  T- 
shlrt«,  with  the  frazzled  faces  of  old  softball 
coaches.  "Jello  and  a  coke!"  one  mechanic 
was  yelling  at  the  waiter.  "No  Ice  for  the  coke 
on  this Job." 

Jack  Prost:  "Now  you  Just  stick  close  to 
me  If  you  want  to  know  all  about  the  war — 
what  paper  you  say  you  write  for?" 

Johnny  Cash :  "Now.  here's  my  vrtfe  and 
here're  my  four  kids  in  Glendale.  .  .  ." 

Jack  Prost  ( as  we  climbed  on  a  Super  Con- 
stellation) :  So  you're  playing  Bet  Your  Life 
today,   are  you?"   We  signed   the  No  Harm 


as;reenient    He  told  us  the  Joint  Church  Aid 

flights  are  called Airlines.  He 

ha-s  a  whole  repertory  like  that. 

We  lumbered  off  the  rim  way  on  a  Super- 
Connie  called  Snoopy  with  nineteen  tons  of 
rice  and  dried  milk  We  stretched  out  on  tlie 
s.ncks  "You'll  get  rice  mites  If  you  sit  on  the 
rice."  the  pilot  said  amiably,  "or  milk  worms 
If  you  sit  on  the  milk" 

The  radio  man  said.  " .  the  Bomber 

u.sed  to  fly  with  one  of  our  pilots  He'd  radio 
in  and  say.  'Man.  I'll  get  you  tonight.'  "  He 
wa-s  a  South  African 

"What  about  the  MIgs?  Don't  you  have  any 
trouble  with  them?" 

He  grinned  "Egyptians.  Six  Day  War."  he 
.said 

I  foil  asleep,  rice  mites  and  milk  worms, 
as  we  droned  through  the  sky  over  tropical 
sea  and  Nigeria  Into  Blafra  and  Ull  Airport. 
He  wakened  me  with  a  grin  to  see  the  fl.ik 
below — pretty  tangerine  flashes  following  the 
sound  of  the  aircraft. 

ULI    AIRPORT   COMING 

We  arrived  In  a  pandemonium  of  blacked- 
out  alrfleld.  Planes  unloading  food,  pilots 
screamlng—they  have  to  get  out  before 
dawn:  they  don't  want  to  be  bombed  down 
here,  either — trucks  grinding  and  backing, 
otnclals  greeting  us  and  smiling  "Welcome 
to  Biafra.  Welcome  to  Enugu."  Though 
Enugu  has  long  been  In  the  possession  of  the 
Federals,  they  still  carry  on  the  fiction  that 
the  Ull  airstrips  are  really  Enugu  Airport. 
Nearby,  in  a  blacked-out  building,  I  heard, 
no  kidding,  a  band  playing,  "I  Ain't  Got  No 
Satisfaction"— celebrating  two  years  of  free- 
dom. 

We  wandered  about  helplessly,  looking  for 
our  contacts,  namelesis  officials  In  the  face- 
less dark.  Diana  asked  to  take  a  flash  photo- 
graph and  immediately  an  eager-beaver  sol- 
dier boy  arrested  us.  While  he  went  to  get 
an  officer.  I  wandered  off  toward  the  music; 
"I  Ain't  Got  No  Sat-ls-fac-tlon,  unh.  unh 
UNH!"  Vaguely  I  understood  we  were  under 
arrest,  but  at  four  In  the  morning  in  the 
tropics,  in  a  strange  land  lighting  a  strange 
war.  the  music  seemed  realer  to  me  than  a 
red-tape  misunderstanding. 

The  soldier  caught  me  at  the  door  to  the 
dance.  "You  move  very  fast."  he  said,  and  In 
his  voice  was  hatred,  suspicion,  stupidity. 
and  bucking  for  stripes  We  were  pissed  from 
bureaucrat  to  bureaucrat.  Finally  we  reached 
the  commander  of  the  base.  The  sly  foolish 
soldier  said.     She  took  a  picture." 

"She  did  not.  She  asked  If  she  could  lake 
a  picture."  I  said. 

•• ,      the     Committee     for     Blafran 

Writers    and    .\rtlsts    Is    hereby    dissolved!"' 
Miriam  cried. 

"In  my  opinion,  sah."  said  the  .soldier,  "she 
was  ready  to  take  a  plctiu-e." 

The  Commander  said.  "Tut-tut."  He  had 
been  a  former  school  principal.  He  explained 
to  lu  that  they  were  fighting  a  war  for  sur- 
vival, to  the  soldier  that  we  were  friends  of 
Blafra,  and  wrote  out  an  oflBctal  piece  of 
paper  declaring  everyone  innocent — us.  sol- 
dier, officers,  himself.  We  need  this  man  in 
Berkeley. 

Somehow  In  the  mess  of  being  arrested. 
soaked  In  the  rain,  shuttled  about,  we  lost 
our  contact.  We  slept  on  chairs  In  the  cus- 
toms house.  Someone  brought  us  cold  corn 
and  coconut  for  breakfast,  and  then  coffee. 
A  man  from  the  Ministry  of  Information 
came  to  get  us.  carrying  his  copy  of  Lc  Grand 
Sommeil.  par  Raymond  Chandler. 

He  drove  like  a  madman  do'wn  roads 
blocked  with  stumps  so  the  Nigerians  could 
not  use  them  as  landing  strips.  At  the  check- 
p>olnts  the  guards  said,  "Welcome."  as  they 
pointed  their  antique  weapons  at  js.  Le 
Grand   Sommeil?   Is  he  putting  ua  on? 

A   DAT   OB  TWO  LATTK 

A  blood  vessel  In  my  right  eye  has  broken. 
Days  without  sleep,  much  beat,  much  strain. 
O-xr  clothes  aren't  dry  since  tbe  soaking  of 
a  few  nights  ago.  Every  offlclAl  says,  "ibis 
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war  these  conditions,  things  are  rather  dlf- 
hcult      .^ally.     we    are    decentarllzed.     you 

""•"^centralization"  Is  the  euphemism  for 
the  capture  of  the  capital.  Umuahia  and  all 
other  titles.  Though  the  Blafrans  have  re- 
captured Owerrt  and  are  moving  services 
b.,ck  into  it.  It  is  burned  out.  wrecked  nearly 
deserted,  with  a  few  stunned  a"^,/.^%V"f 
people  squatting   beneath   the  riddled   Pepsi 

billboard.  ,  .      ,„„,„_ 

Stopped  by  the  side  of  the  road,  waiting 
for  a  r^s.  which  we  needed  In  order  to  get 
to  the  place  where  we  could  get  a  pass  which 
would,  m  turn,  enable  us  to  get  a  pa^^,  I 
handed  out  protein  tablets  which  I  had  car- 
ried with  me.  They  are  compressed  lumps 
of  fishy  dust  which  had  turned  my  stomach 
when  I  sampled  them  in  the  States.  They 
were  delicious.  Diana  had  water  In  her  can- 
teen a  mouthful  for  each  of  us.  The  driver 
looked  as  if  he  were  eating  birthday  cake 
and  I  gave  him  another  handful.  He  was 
very  thin  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  lost 
weight  since  the  war.  "No.  no.  oh  no.  I  was 
always  like  this" 

Ibo  pride,  ebullience,  and  optimism.   Plus 

a  bit  of  fibbing. 

We  got  gas  at  a  military  camp.  The  Blaf- 
rans have  created  backyard  refineries,  some- 
times even  using  wood  as  fuel  for  Rube 
Goldberg  distilling  contraptions. 

Can  they  be  defeated  by  the  combination 
of  English.  Soviet.  Arab,  and  Nigerian  energy 
directed  against  them?  No.  not  without  ex- 
termination. And  this  would  be  a  great  loss— 
a  gay.  energetic.  Inventive  people.  Is  there 
a  possibility  of  reconciliation  with  Nigeria? 
No  not  after  the  mutual  hatred  and  mass 
murders.  Father  Doheny  estimated  over  a 
million  Biafran  dead  already,  a  generation 
of  men  and  children.  He  sighed  and  his 
Irish  Cary  Grant  face  crinkled:  "Polygamy 
is  unavoidable.  There  are  so  few  men  left. 

But  can  Nigeria  be  defeated?  No  again— 
not  with  its  overwhelming  advantage  in 
population,  material,  and  allies.  However,  it 
can  fall  apart. 

Is  there  something  besides  murderous 
stalemate  in  store?  The  Blafrans  grin.  "Ni- 
geria will  dissolve,  it's  unnatural."  The  sep- 
arate states  will  follow  natural  (linguistic, 
racial,  geographical)  rather  than  colonial 
boundaries.  And  then  perhaps  there  will  be 
alliances  and  trade,  as  between  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  which  were  enemies  in  1812,  or 
among  the  Common  Market,  where  wars 
were  fought  rather  recently,  rather  than  the 
Nigerian  explolUtlon  of  tribe  by  tribe  and 
struggle   for   power  and   corruption. 

I  asked  a  Biafran  why  American  blacks, 
if  they  are  interested  at  all.  seem  to  support 
Nigeria.  "Because  they  think  we  are  like 
Katanga,  the  creature  of  someone  else.  Be- 
cause they  don't  know  how  the  Arab  hates 
the  African  and  they  fancy  themselves  Mus- 
lim and  we're  Christian.  Because  they  don't 
know  the  truth,  the  world  doesn't  know, 
either." 

KWASHIORKOR   IN  THE   HOSPrTAL  AT   IHIALA 

An  Irish  nun  shows  us  a  heap  of  about 
a  dozen  children  on  a  mat.  "Of  these."  she 
bays  briskly,  "three  may  live— this  one,  this 
one.  this  girl." 

When  one  whimpers,  another  dying  child 
strokes   it   with   a   withered    hand. 

■Agu.  agu.  agur  a  child  is  crying.  This 
means  Hungry.  But  he's  a  healthy  one:  the 
lost  ones  can  no  longer  assimilate  food. 
"If  they  live,  are  they  retarded?" 
•They  were  so  keen  before,"  she  says,  "it 
takes  a  lot  to  put  them  down.  But  it's  the 
first  time  for  kwashiorkor.  How  can  you 
know?" 

One  of  the  priests  teases  and  chucks  the 
chins  of  the  soon-to-be-dead,  calling  to  them 
in  Ibo  trying  to  make  them  answer.  These 
are  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy 
Rosary  Sisters,  the  Hospital  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdee  at  Diiala.  They  have  given  up  mis- 
sionary work  for  the  duration. 


Sister-  "We're  slack  at  the  moment.  If  yoti 
think  we're  busy,  we're  not  We're  slack. 
When  the  fighting  was  here,  we  worked 
twenty-four  hours  a  day." 

Wounded  soldiers  outside  were  playing 
checkers.  Joking,  laughing,  and  studying 
mathematics  and  engineering  textbooks.  The 
priest  got  a  group  of  children  to  sing  a 
Biafran  song  lor  us  Leslie  and  I.  escaped 
from  the  Kvn.shiorkor  ward,  were  happy  to 
be  among  the  legless,  the  armless,  the  eyele^^ 
•  Mending  bones    Ah.  ihals  nice,    the  sister 

^"no  dogs,  no  bird-,.  They've  all  been  eaten. 
I  saw  a  woman  with  a  target  painted  on 
her  dress.  She  is  the  target.  A  priest  is  telling 
us  how  thev  have  cultivated  everyplace: 
how  chicks  are  growing,  but  they  need  corn: 
how  salt  costs  as  much  as  $30  a  cup^  Along 
vhe  roads  there  are  signs  such  as  "^e  Uni- 
versal Insurance  Company  (Inc.  in  Blafra ) 
advertisements  asking  for  clerks,  typists  of- 
fering barristers,  herb  doctors  (Diplomate  in 
London ) . 

THE    KING    OF    IHIALA 

That's  the  translation  of  "Oluoha":  King. 
His  name  is  J.  M.  Udorji.  He  gave  me  an 
audience  though  he  was  not  well;  he  looked 
as  if  he  were  dvlng,  burning  with  some  fev'er. 
exhausted,   emaciated,   and   tottering   in   his 

'^"poem  dedicated  to  King  Udorji  on  painted 
scroll  in  the  antechamber: 


"What   the   Joint   growth   of    -irms   and    arts 
foreshow : 
The  world's  a  monarch,  and  that  monarch 
You." 
He  offered  me  the  ritual  kola  nut.  a  bitter 
mild  narcotic  which  relieves  hunger.  He  of- 
fered me  other  food,  but  his  hot  hand  and 
burning  eves  made  me  think  of  germs  every- 
where  Women  In  the  courtyard  were  singing 
and  chanting  for  his  recovery.  Sometimes  his 
voice   gave   out   and   he   seemed   to   lose   his 
thought  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  I  would 
guess  he  is  about  forty  years  old. 

-There  will  never  be  a  proper  peace  and 
understanding  with  Nigeria.  Someone  will 
always  remember  the  horrors,  the  happen- 
ings, so  many  happenings.  We  will  not  fight 
a  war  of  survival  and  then  lose.  Gowon  will 
find  it  difficult  to  say.  I  am  tired.  Britain 
who  supplies  ammunition  is  not  tired.  When 
Britain  is  tired.  Gowon  will  be  Ured. 

I  excused  myself  eariy,  wanting  to  save  his 

strength.  . 

I  walked  back  to  the  Mission,  past  the  gun 
emplacement  with  its  battery  of  homemade 
anti-aircraft— greased  pipes.  The  trench  and 
dugout  had  been  flooded  by  the  rains  last 
night  The  soldier  guarding  the  anti-aircraft 
symbol  said.  "Yes.  sah!  We  are  here  all  the 
time,  sah!  Mv  brother  and  me.  sah!  ' 

"The  word  redeemeth.  and  food  and  weap- 
ons give  life.  "  said  one  of  the  priests. 

I  walked  through  a  ward  of  children  with 
kwashiorkor.  These  were  babies  well  enough 
to  be  moved  bv  plane  to  Gabon:  they  are  ex- 
pected to  recover.  But  there  was  one  child 
who  had  suddenly  toppled  over  and  seemed 
to  be  dying  "Flora!  Flora!'  cried  her  Uttle 
brother."  And  in  the  Ibo  language:  "Wake  up! 
Wake  up.  Flora!  '  There  was  a  black  priest 
bending  over  her  and  talking  to  her  brother: 
■This  is  a  scandel    You  must  wake  her  up. 

THE    LEADERS    OF    THOUGHT 

Somewhere  In  Owerri  province,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  we  were  driven  to  hear 
General  OJukwu  address  the  Leaders  of 
Thought  on  the  subject  of  two  years  of  Bi- 
afran independence.  It  was  in  a  wrecked 
church  We  were  searched  as  politely  as  pos- 
sible by  a  soldier  who  murmured.  "Welcome, 
welcome."  Black-beret  honor  guard,  pride 
and  seriousness,  a  Handel  hymn  played  by 
a  scratchy  record.  "Blockaded,  starved,  and 
massacred,  let  us  give  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  preserving  Biafra  as  a  soverlgn  and 
independent  nation.  "  said  General  OJukwu. 


Wearing    clean    fatigues,    a    shining-eyed, 
black-bearded,  handsome  young   man   with 

an  Oxford  accent  and  a  solemn  manner^ he 
invoked  "the  Nigerian  crime  »  genocide 
While  he  read  the  speech,  an  aide  took  the 
pages  one  by  one  as  he  finished  For  the 
dead  on  the  other  side  of  the  conflict  may 
their  souls  rest  in  peace" 

"Amen.-  came  the  response  from  the 
crowd— officials,  officers,  priests,  nuns.  wU^s. 
and  friends.  The  red.  black,  and  green  Bl- 
afran flag  was  draped  about  him:  also  a 
banner  with  lions  rampant,  eagle,  kniNes, 
palm  tree  spilt  bv  lightning  and  the  legend^ 
-TO  THINE  OWN  SELF  BE  TRUE  ""  He  dehounced 
English  imperialism.  Soviet  bolshevism^Arab 
expansionism,  white  colonialism.  Albican 
servitude  and  feudalism  And  with  all  these 
enemies,  he  was  optimistic  about  the  future— 
and  I  think  he  is  right  to  be  ,»,„  „.„,rt 

"Some  people  are  frightened  by  the  ^ord 
Revolution-good  gracious!  It  is  simply  a 
ciiilck  change  for  the  better  "  Once  again  he 
made  the  crucial  distinction  for  Biafra:  they 
did  not  secede  from  Nigeria,  they  were  ex- 
pelled in  a  series  of  pogroms. 

Leslie   and   I   collaborated   on    a   name   luj 
his  style:  Monselgneur  J  Plerpont  G^^v^a  X 
The   speech    took   too   long.   It   seemed   to 
be  an  educational  program-history  plus  con- 
secration of  history  plus  a  program  for  the 
future    Several   disparate   speeches   by   sepa- 
rate hands  seemed  to  have  been  yoked  1^- 
eether  and  read  with  enthusiasm  by  a  healthy 
voung    man    who    lacks    a    natural    orator, 
rhvthm.  But  the  Oxford  accent  and  fhghtlv 
oedantic   manner  encouraged   hope   that   he 
^  not  a  tvrant  or  rable-rouser    Everything 
came    in    ihrees— "corruption,    malfeasance^ 
and    inefficiency."     "arrogant,    i""^"'^"^  .^^""^ 
overbearing"  Or  in  twos:    "Love  and  friend- 
ship "  "distrust  and  hardship.'    "proud   and 
courageous."  "Responsible,  trusting,  and  lov- 
ing "     "industrious,     resourceful,     and     in- 
ventive." "proud  and  courageous 
•Colonialism  and  genocide  ' 
■Honor,  pride,  and  glory" 
But  It's  a  relief  to  find  a  non-chnrisma-ic 
leader    We've  seen   the  others  lately. 

Afterwards  we  were  taken  to  a  buffet  svip- 
ner   with  General   OJukwu   and  other  digni- 
taries. It  was  a  silent  and  weary  and  some- 
what   stiff    occasion     Fiedler    and    I    circled 
warllv   about  the  other  Americans   present 
Dr     Ferguson.    Nixon's    fact-finder,    a    li'?ht 
mulatto  gentleman  with  two  ^jfes.  one  from 
the  Red   Cross,  one   from   Washington,    thev 
circled    warilv    about    us     Impression:    that 
thev  thought  us  Biafran  propagandists,  that 
we  thought  them  pro-Nigenan  The  B.afraris^ 
unskilled    politicians.    s«^«^'"«*l /°  ^^"^"^   ."^^ 
powerless  writers,   who  could  do  them   1  t.le 
eood     and    thev    mostly    ignored    the    official 
mission    from   Washington,    which   was    in   a 
position  to  do  them  much  pood 
.     Few  guards,  few  cops  and  soldiers:   for    a 
nation  under  siege,  their  confidence  Is  astxin- 
ishtng  and  hair-raising 

ABOtT    MEETING    FIEDLER    IN    STRANGE    PLACES 

Attacked  bv  Migs  at  Ihlala  Two  Migs  made 
two  passes  at"us-that  is.  at  the  hospital  and 
the  mission  house 

Leslie  (to  met:  "We  seem  to  meet  m 
strange  places  "  At  a  Princeton  Psychiatrist  s 
house,  at  Hugh  Hefners  mansion  in  Chicago^ 
at  Harvard  summer  school.  In  a  men  s  room 
in  New  York— and  now  .at  the  mls.sion  of  the 
Irish  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Ihiala. 
Biafra.  being  rocketed  by  Soviet  alrcra.t 
piloted  bv  East  Germans  or  Egyptians 

We  looked  at  the  crater  a  few  yards  from 
the  mission.  Then  we  went  to  see  the 
wounded,  dving,  and  dead  in  ^he  hospital 
No  panic:  much  hatred.  I  see  why  the  bomb- 
ine  of  civilians  doesn't  end  wars  The  passion 
to'resist  is  very  powerful  Dont  Touch  Mf '— 
I  remember  the  American  Revolution 


THE  REHABn-ITATION   CENTER   IN   ORLU 

Dr     Imoke:    "Once    I    was   a    doctor.    Now 
events   have   made  me  a   polltican  " 
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We  drank  palm  wine,  a  sweet  fermented 
elder,  and  ate  African  pears  and  rice  with 
blu  of  what  I  took  to  be  chicken  grlBtle;  It 
waa  stockflah — smoked,  dried,  salted  cod.  The 
house  was  palntied  with  the  letters  'Rock  of 
Ages."  Dr.  Imoke  told  us  about  the  Land 
Army,  we  saw  the  planUngs  everywhere, 
yams,  maize,  okra.  groundnuts,  cassava, 
plantains,  bananas,  sweet  potatoes.  "The 
Land  Army  flght*  the  Hunger  " 

Dr  Imoke:  "It  Is  not  possible  to  lose  a  war 
for  survival.  That  has  not  happened  In  his- 
tory, has  it?" 

We  visited  some  refugee  camps.  At  Umuhu 
we  met  a  girl — homeless,  emaciated,  without 
family  —studying  a  French  grammar.  Walter 
gave  her  his  twa-week-old  copy  of  Le  Monde 
She  was  a  lovely  willowy  Ibo  I  wiggled  my 
ears  for  the  children,  and  made  coins  dis- 
appear. aiKl  was  told  by  a  spokesman  for  the 
crowd  that  I  .im  a  trickster 

Nobody  begged  We  saw  lines  of  children 
at  feeding  stations,  carrying  their  bowls 
every  which  way.  on  heads.  In  hands,  Jug- 
gled. The  laughing  optimism  of  this  sutTer- 
ing  people  makes  you  believe  in  something 
congenital,  hormonal,  Inbred  about  good 
nature.  The  building  painted  with  the  let- 
ters:   "Little  House  of  Small   Regrets." 

We  visited  a  bnckyard  oil  refinery:  gas  be- 
ing dripped  out  amid  hellish  heat  and  a 
Constamt  hiss  and  roar  and  penetrating 
smell. '/«T  Ibo  tribesman  (trained  at  Purdue) 
directed  the  operation.  Nearby,  a  crowd  of 
mechanics  was  cannibalizing  automobiles. 
Two  years  without  spare  parts  and  still  the 
transport  moves  Batteries  are  the  great 
problem,  but  wherever  a  car  needs  a  push, 
the  nearest  bystanders  lend  their  .--houlders, 
(My  bat^k  aches.) 

ULI     AIKi'OliT    GOING 

Jack  Frost  of  South  of  the  Equator  will 
get  us  home,  maybe. 

The  State  House  customs  routines,  a  par- 
ody of  British  habit  which  they  cannot  shake 
off.  continue  in  blackout,  under  air  attack, 
with  war  and  starvation  all  about.  In  a 
smoky,  lamp-lit  cubicle,  an  emaciated  clerk 
with  glasses  sliding  down  his  nose  asks: 
"State  of  birth?'  "Ohio,''  I  answer,  and  he 
nods  sagely  as  if  I  have  told  him  oomething. 
and   he   writes  O-li-l-o. 

On  the  form  which  asks  for  Port  of  Entry, 
he  siiys.  Write  Enugu. "  But  the  Nigerians 
have  blofxlily  captured  Enugu  months  ago 
and  we  were  not  at  Eautju. 

"If  you're  going  to  be  a  correct  ofllcial,"  I 
say.    'why  tell  me  to  write  Enugu?" 

He  smiles  in  the  flickering  yellow  light. 
"Let  me  see  your  medical  certihcate."  he 
says.  He  checks  it  and  .says.  "Now.  follow 
Carol." 

Carol  is  the  girl  studying  a  flve-year-old 
copy  of  .WodCT-n  Screen.  She  stands  up. 
smiles,  and  disappears  into  the  dark.  Single- 
file,  we  shuffle  through  the  crowd  behind 
her  I'm  afraid  of  losing  her  and  put  out  my 
hand  to  touch  her  shoulder  and  a  girl  looks 
up  at  me  and  says.  "Pardon,  sah?"  Its  not 
Carol  Modernscreen.  We've  lost  her.  I  start 
to  giggle  at  the  lady  whom  I  have  grabbed 
In  error.  Carol  tiiuls  us. 

Despite  all  tlie  pretense  of  customs  and 
exit  formalities,  this  is  a  parody,  a  society 
being  bombed  aiid  starved  into  chaos,  but 
persisting  in  keeping  the  forms  and  ledgers 
ailed  They  ask  us  to  open  our  baggage,  but 
caul  see  inside  because  there  Is  no  light. 
And  what  is  there  to  .smuggle  out? 

Now  we  have  to  find  a  relief  plane  head- 
ing for  Siio  Tome  The  pandemonium  of  the 
blackout  airport.  We  drive  about,  bumping 
lorries,  men.  planes,  crowds  of  workers.  When 
a  flight  comes  in,  the  runway  lights  flash  on 
for  about  thirty  seconds,  to  Kel  the  plane 
down,  and  then  off  at  once.  If  you're  on  a 
runway  when  the  lights  s;o  on.  you  get  the 
hell  off  before  you  have  a  Super  Constellation 
In  your  hat.  It's  hot.  ]ungle-wet.  dusty, 
noisy,  and  dangerous.  All  the  flights  seem  to 
be  Red  Croe«  flights  for  Gabon  or  Fernando 


Po.  We  wonder  if  we  c*n  get  one  at  all.  The 
props  spread  fllth  on  us.  All  we  need  la  » 
plague  of  frogs.  Six  hours  pass,  rushing  In  the 
dark  from  plane  to  plane. 

Father  McGlade.  three  times  Injured  at 
this  airport,  says.  "Dont  worry,  you'll  get  on." 
I'm  ready  to  believe.  We  chat  and  I  erpress 
admlraUon  for  his — well,  I  say  stamina  but 
mean  bravery.  "Ill  take  a  vacation  In  1970 
or  '72,  when  this  is  over"  He  is  a  wizened 
energetic  priest,  who  reminds  me  of  Barry 
Fitzgerald,  with  a  cheerful  hard  face  and  a 
hand  iwl.sted  into  a  claw  by  the  Nlgerlaris. 
The  airmen  land  their  tons  of  food  and 
stand  screaming  at  the  hatches  as  they  open. 
"Get  it  off!  Get  it  off!  We  got  to  get  out  of 
here!"  They  are  making  thousands  of  dollars 
a  week,  but  they  still  don't  want  to  be  shot 
up  on  the  ground.  Their  life  in  Sao  Tom^: 
too  much  drink,  not  enough  women.  They  are 
saving  the  money  for  trips  to  Lisbon  or  to 
buy  a  car  In  Glendale.  California. 

The  pilot  I  called  the  Forceps  Baby 
(smashed  short  from  both  ends,  bulging 
and  deformed  fat.  bermudas.  white  socks, 
black  shoes,  an  alligator  sports  shirt)  stands 
looking  at  the  mad  blackout,  moonlit  scene 
of  trucks,  shouts  at  the  work  gangs,  "Those 
bastards,  they  dont  wanna  work  They're 
animals,  they'll  grab  that  "ormula  2  right  off 
the  runway—yecch,  fllth— and  stuff  It  In 
their  mouths  Christ,  the  pigs.  I  wanna  get 
out  of  here  in  five  minutes.  "  And  shouts. 
■Get  me  outta  here!  I'm  leaving  in  five 
minutes. it!" 

Father  Flnukln.  three  hundred  pounds 
of  flrst-.sergeant  beef.  Is  shrieking  at  the 
men  sliding  the  bags  down  and  hoisting 
them  into  trucks.  "Quick  now!  Get  it  off! 
Hurry  up.  quick,  you  lazy  boys!" 

And  to  me  he  says.  "They  work  hard,  poor 
devils  They  re  tired.  .  .  .  Back  up  the  lorry, 
you,  back  It  up!  Quick,  quick,  quick!" 

Forceps  Baby;    ■NlggersU  eat  anything." 

Jack  Frost  winces:  "Hell,  If  he  saw  those 
little  tykes,  you  know,  the  kwashl-kwashl 
kids,  those  cute  little  geezers,  he  wouldn't  say 
that   " 

The  men  looked  like  gray  ghosts,  exhausted, 
bone-tired.  They  work  all  night.  I  remember 
their  cheerful  song  of  greetlnj  to  us:  "Wel- 
come to  Bl-afra.  welcome!  " 

The  kwashiorkor  children  were  being 
loaded  from  trucks  In  the  dark  onto  planes 
bound  for  Libreville  These  were  kids  I  had 
seen  earlier,  about  seventy  of  them,  for 
whom  these  was  hope  of  survival.  I  met  a 
sister  from  the  hospital.  "So  you're  here  now!" 
she  sang  In  her  Irish  lilt.  And  the  Prlncesse 
de  Bourbon-Parma:  ••Bon  soir.  jnonsiruT/' 
She  was  nervous  as  a  doll  In  her  crisp  fa- 
tigues, fatigue  hat.  crucifix  gleaming  as  she 
leaned  to  talk  with  Father  McGlade.  Having 
met  repeatedly  during  the  past  ten  days, 
we  are  old  friends  and  she  tells  me  how 
good  my  French  Is  and  I,  somewhat  mali- 
ciously, tell  her  that  her  French  Is  also  very 
good. 

A  line  of  bloodied  soldiers  passes  by:  Are 
they  too  being  shipped  to  recover  in  Gabon? 
Bandages,  casts,  crutches;  and  they  help  each 
other. 

The  seminarians  .^re  helping  load  the  chil- 
dren I  see  the  one  who  said.  •'En-emy  plane," 
the  day  of  the  air  raid,  who  has  given  me  a 
pin  which  says,  "Hall  Blafra  "  I  show  him 
that  Im  wearing  it.  "How  are  the  children?"' 
I  ask.  He  grins.  "Pair,"  he  says.  I  promise  to 
send   him  books  through   Caritas. 

Father  McGlade  promises  us  again:  "I'll 
get  you  on.""  "TTiank  you.  Father,  ni  see 
you're  redeemed." 

Paul  Emeku,  our  friend  from  State  House. 
keeps  repeating,  as  the  night  passes,  his 
favorite  refrain:  "There  are  some  difficulties 
really  In  these  times.  .  .  .'"  There  are  pearls 
of  sweat  on  his  nose,  unmovlng.  It  seems, 
all  the  week  long;  the  orange  dust  of  Blafra 
In  his  hair;  a  look  a  gray  exhaustion  beneath 
his  smiling,  obliging,  attentive  face.  "There 
are  really  some  difficulties  in  these  times." 


At  last  we  Bnd  a  plane,  a  Joint  Churchald 
("Jesua  Christ  Airllnee")  Stratocruleer, 
bound  for  Sfto  Tom*.  Leslie  and  I  say  good- 
bye, kiss  Miriam  and  OlAnna.  and  scramble 
aboard.  The  huge  tube  smells  of  fish,  grain; 
there  are  mites  and  bugs  which  shuttle  back 
and  forth  with  the  food  A  hilarious  crew- 
man looks  at  us  disgustedly  (we  must  be 
fllthy,  we  are  bearded,  we  are  probably 
Journalists  or  do-good  creeps)  :  "Welcome 
aboard  the  Flying  Formula  Two.  If  you  will 
proceed  Into  our  Starlight  Lounge,  the  stew- 
ardess will  be  serving  oocktalls  and  stock- 
fish .  .  Hurry  up,  we  got  to  get  out  of  here 
before  'Intruder'  comes  back." 

The  doors  clang  shut  and  there's  nothing 
for  Leslie  and  me  to  do.  Goodbyes  are  over; 
goodbve.  Blafra  Engine  road  and  flash:  Max 
power!  Lights  blink.  In  the  dark,  we  lum- 
berlngly  move  and  rise,  hoping  again  to  be 
UK)  slow  and  low  for  the  Mlgs  to  track  us 
Only  two  planes  flew  from  S4o  Tom*  that 
nlglit.  One  other  had  been  shot  up  on  the 
ground  and  the  Canadalr  plane  has  suffered 
an  engine  failure  It  was  the  one  we  came  In 
on;  I  remember  those  blinking  warning 
lights,  telling  of  an  overheated  somethlng-or- 
other.  (We  later  learned  that  one  of  the  Red 
Cross  planes  we  had  chased  across  the  field 
was  shot  down  that  night  by  the  Nigerians, 
no  survivors.) 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  in  their  hurry  to 
get  at  the  cargoes,  get  the  planes  off  the 
ground,  several  men  had  walked  through 
propellers  One  plane  had  been  bombed  on 
the  ground  and  the  pilot  had  broken  his 
foot  Jumping  out  Another  had  lost  its  land- 
ing gear  and  crash-landed. 

Blacked  out.  we  were  droning  over  Nigeria 
now.  The  airmen  were  passing  a  Jug  of  lemon- 
ade back  and  forth.  One  of  them  was  telling 
me  about  San  Francisco.  '"What  I  do  In  San 
Francisco,""  he  said,  "  I  go  to  Johnny  Han's 
for  Chinese  and  the  Domino  Club  for  steak. 
That  way  I  never  do  get  disappointed.   .  .   ." 

The  plane  smelled  of  stockfish,  I  was  cov- 
ered with  a  sticky  paste — flour,  sweat,  dirt. 
Down  below,  there  were  orange  bursts  like 
rotten  tangerines  in  the  alr-antl-alrcraft  fire 
searching  Irritably  for  us.  but  of  course  all 
they  had  to  go  on  was  the  sound  of  the  en- 
gines. 

I  was  thinking  that  the  good  Catholics 
of  Blafra  have  the  Joy  of  believing  In  God. 
which  means  that  they  can  curse  Him.  Now  1 
return  to  San  Francisco  and  all  I  can  curse 
is  mankind — but  first,  of  course,  I'd  like  to 
Join  my  pilot  at  the  Domino  Club.  I  have 
left  the  starving  behind  and  am  thinking 
of  food.  They,  despite  their  hunger  and  suf- 
fering, are  thinking  mostly  of  victory.  Hail 
Blafra! 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  14,  1969 J 

How  Many  Cnn.DREN  Dying  In  Biafra? 

No  One  Can  Say 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

OwF-RRi,  BiAFRA.— Drifting  out  of  the  morn- 
ing mists  that  rise  in  the  palm  tree  forests, 
the  naked  and  ragged  children  of  Blafra  fill 
the  roads  and  walk  to  the  relief  feeding  cen- 
ters. 

Some  carry  palls,  hoping  to  bring  back  a 
little  stock-flsh  soup  that  they  gel  three  times 
a  week.  Others  carry  their  brother  or  sister, 
too  weak  to  walk,  on  their  backs. 

Since  June  5.  they  have  found  less  stock- 
fish at  the  feeding  centers.  Since  March,  they 
have  found  less  food  growing  in  the  fields, 
because  of  Blafran  losses  of  territory.  In 
the  meantime,  they  have  begun  to  die  again 
In  large  numbers. 

'How  can  I  tell  you  how  many  children 
are  dying  a  day?"  Dr.  Aaron  Ifekwunlgwe, 
Blafra's  leading  child  specialist,  asked  with 
exasperation.  "Pick  any  number  you  like 
and  111  say  It.  The  point  Is  they  are  dying." 

He  spoke  after  walking  through  the  grim 
last  hope  ward  at  the  Santana  Hospital, 
which  houses  600  children  suffering  from 
Kwashiorkor,  the  killing  protein  deficiency 
disease. 
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Nine  children  died  last  night,  a  young 
French  nurse  told  the  Blafran  doctor.  Th« 
usual  death  rate  at  the  hospital  ov«"  the  past 
few  months  had  been  three  a  night. 

Dr  Ifekwunlgwe  and  dozens  of  relief  work- 
ers interviewed  here  report  a  new  P^t^f^?^ 
death  18  emerging  in  the  tiny,  land-poor 
African  enclave  which  has  been  blockaded 
by  Nigeria  for  28  months. 

The  problem  Is  not  so  much  Kwashiorkor 
us  Marasmus— in  layman's  terms  plain  star- 
vation, said  Dr.  Ifekwunlgwe.  "We're  getting 
in  a  little  more  protein  than  at  the  worst 
times  of  1»68,  but  we  don't  have  the  car- 
bohydrates available  we  had  then.  We  don  t 
have  as  much  land  to  farm  " 

Marasmus  Is  a  slower  death  than  kwashior- 
kor. It  Is  less  sensational  for  photographs. 
But  It  Is  Just  tiB  sure. 

Nine  days  of  traveling  through  the  Blafran 
enclave  found  only  isolated  pockets  of  larse 
numbers  of  children  with  distended  stom- 
achs, pinkish  red  hair  and  bloated  hands  and 
feet  dangling  from  matchstlck  limbs-the 
classic  signs  of  kwashiorkor. 

Pictures  of  such  children  brought  Biafra 
to  the  world's  attention  in  September  r.nd 
October,  1968,  when  thousands  of  them  were 
dvlng  each  day  along  the  roadside. 

Despite  threats  from  Nigeria,  which  Is 
locked  in  a  civil  war  with  Biafra,  the  Inter- 
national committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
religious  bodies  grouped  as  Joint  Church  Aid, 
flew  in  emergencv  relief  supplies  and  broxight 
kwashiorkor  fairly  well  under  control  by  late 

sr>r  1  n  (? 

But  on  June  5  the  Nigerians  shot  down  a 
Red  Cross  relief  plane.  The  Red  Cross,  which 
had  supplied  about  60  per  cent  of  relief,  sus- 
pended its  flights  and  has  not  resumed  them. 

This  partial  relief  stoppage  brought  pre- 
dictions from  many  experts  outside  Blafra 
that  the  death  rate  of  children  would  Imme- 
diately shoot  up  again  to  the  1968  level. 

This  has  not  happened— yet.  But  many 
here  view  the  next  two  months  as  the  crisis 

^The  church  groupe,  which  have  continued 
to  defy  Nigeria,  have  been  able  to  step  up 
relief  flights  In  the  past  two  months  and  have 
filled  some  of  the  gap  left  by  the  Red  Cro^^ 
They  are  now  making  between  15  and  20 
flights  a  night  when  Nigerian  bombing  of 
the  airstrip  at  Ull  Is  not  Intense. 

But  Is  not  nearly  enough,  says  Father 
Angus  Praser.  a  Catholic  priest  who  super- 
vises one  of  the  47  reUef  camps  around  Etche. 
There  are  97.000  persons  In  the  camps. 

They  like  most  of  the  estimated  2  million 
other  refugees  In  campe  scattered  around 
Biafra   receive  three  relief  meala  a  week. 

A  relief  meal  averages  out  for  each  person 
at  about  an  ounce  of  stockfish  (a  high  pro- 
tein dried  fish  from  Iceland)  nUxed  Into  a 
commeal  mush  reinforced  with  vitamins 

These  are  the  lucky  ones,  says  Father 
Praaer.  Across  the  Otlmlrt  River  from  Etche 
are  40  000  refugees  who  are  In  even  more 
serious  trouble.  Belief  supplies  must  be  fw- 
ried  by  canoe  to  them  and  then  head-carried 
seven  mUes  through  the  Jungle. 

The  priest  estimates  that  the  situation  In 
Etche  which  Is  30  miles  southeast  of  Owerrt. 
is  much  like  that  at  other  refugee  camps- 
more  deaths  in  the  past  few  months,  but  not 
as  many  as  in  late  spring. 

Kwashiorkor  is  rampant  In  Etche,  which 
haa  provided  many  of  the  4.000  Blafran  chil- 
dren who  have  been  flown  to  Gabon  for 
special  treatment. 

Weeping  mothers  crowd  around  Father 
Eraser,  holding  up  children  that  are  little 
more  than  skeletons,  begging  him  to  send 
them  to  the  GabOB  hospital.  He  can  only 
take  a  handful  of  the  worst  cases.  Then  the 
mothers  weep  even  more  at  the  thought  of 
being  separated  from  their  children  One 
night  reoenUy  after  he  had  seJeoted  20  chil- 
dren, seven  of  them  disappeared,  taken  back 
by  their  mothers. 
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Another  4  to  6  million  people  are  es- 
timated to  be  Jammed  into  the  Blafran  en- 
clave  with  the  2  million  refugees.  At  least  3 
million  of  them  have  been  dependent  on  the 
hundreds  of  feeding  centers  set  up  sep- 
arately by  Caritas.  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Red  Cross. 

Before  the  June  stoppage,  the  Red  Cross 
operated  904  feeding  centers  with  500  per- 
sons getting  three  meals  a  week  at  each. 

The  church  groups  have  donated  10  per 
cent  of  the  relief  they  fly  in  to  keep  the 
Red  Cross  centers  open.  It  is  now  clear  that 
the  effort  is  falling  and  the  Red  Cross  Is  on 
the  verge  of  closing  down  Its  food  operation. 

It  has  pared  down  the  number  of  persona 
being  fed  in  each  center  to  the  100  worst 
cases.  Asked  what  happens  to  the  other  400. 
icnc  representative  S.  E.  Naucler  said,  I 
do  not  know.  There  is  nothtog  else  we  can 

^The  Red  Cross  is  in  the  process  of  hand- 
ing over  200  feeding  centers  to  the  church 
groups  to  operate. 

Local  foodstuffs  grown  under  the  Blafran 
army's  land  plan  are  dwindling  rapidly. 
Another  harvest  Is  not  due  until  January. 
November  and  December  are  the  danger 
months  of  the  current  shortage. 

•We  thought  we  had  saved  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  children."  fald  one  Catholic 
priest  "Now  we  are  ^lmost  back  where  we 
started  It  is  not  only  the  food  Itself,  but 
the  fact  that  the  relief  was  coming  In 
that  gave  people  enough  hope  to  go  on 
living,  waiting  for  more.  Now  that  hope  Is 
fading,  and  they  give  up." 

How  many  are  dying  of  starvation.  Is  as 
Dr  Ifekwunlgwe  pointed  out,  an  almost  un- 
answerable question  in  a  wartorn  society 
that  has  little  time  for  statistics.  The  low 
estimate  seems  to  be  about  400  a  day.  with 
other    current    estimates    being     1,000    and 

Four  hundred  miles  away,  on  the  flyspeck 
Island  of  Sao  Tome  that  Is  the  Jumplng-off 
point  for  the  relief  flights,  an  Impatient  Cath- 
olic priest  named  Anothy  Byrne  pa^ 
dally  Inside  a  large  warehouse  where  10,000 
tons  of  relief  food  is  stored. 

"We  have  the  iood."  Father  Byrne  says. 
"We  Just  cannot  get  it  to  them.  These  chil- 
dren know  nothing  about  secession,  eco- 
nomic blockade,  political  involvement.  They 
only  know  they  are  starving." 


ADDITIONAL  DEATHS  OF  CAUFOR- 
NIANS  IN  'VIETNAM  'WAR 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
tween Saturday,  November  8.  1969,  and 
Friday  November  14,  1969,  the  Pentagon 
notified  10  more  California  families  of 
the  death  of  a  loved  one  in  Vietnam. 

Those  kUled  were: 

Lance  Cpl.  Stephen  E.  Bayles,  son  ol 
Mrs.  BUlie  Bayles,  of  Ben  Lomond. 

Pfc  Michael  A.  Bustamante,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felix  Bustamante.  of  Pa- 

coima.  ,  ,-  j 

Pfc  Jcse  C.  CarrUlo,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Joe  Carrillo,  of  Ixk  Angeles. 

Boatswain's  1  Charles  P.  Geisert,  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Setsuke  Geisert,  of  Long 

Beach.  ..     ..v,        *  -m- 

Lt.  Patrick  J.  Donovan,  brother  of  Mr. 

WUliam  A.  Donovan,  of  Areata. 

Maj     Howard   B.    Henry,   husband   of 

Mrs.  Jacqueline  D.  Henry,  of  San  Cle- 

Sp4c  Ariel  J.  Smith,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Fannie  J.  Smith,  of  Santa  Ana. 

Sp4c.  Daniel  J.  Smith,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Linda  Smith,  of  Los  Altos. 

Cftpt.  James  J.  Stroble.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Walter  W.  Stroble,  of  Wmton. 


Pfc.  Raul  J.  Vargas,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rail*  C.  Vargas,  of  Orange. 

They  bring  to  3,874  the  toUl  number 
of  Californians  killed  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  

A  STUDY  OP  177  AMMUNITION  PUR- 
CHASERS FROM  TWO  MARYLAND 
GUN  DEALERS 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  just  1 
month  ago  the  Senate  voted  to  weaken 
seriously  the  ammunition  recordkeeping 
requiremenU  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968,  when  it  adopted  the  Bennett  am- 
munition amendment  to  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Act.  This  amendment 
eliminated  recordkeeping  for  rifle  am- 
munition and  shotgun  shells. 

In  effect,  the  Senate  said  to  felons, 
fugitives,  narcotics  violators,  and  juve- 
nile delinquents:  "Go  ahead  and  pur- 
chase all  the  rifle  and  shotgun  ammuni- 
tion you  want  for  whatever  nefarious 
activity  you  may  be  planning." 

The  so-called  sportsmen  of  the  Nation 
argued  and  the  Senate  accepted  the 
argument,  that  rifle  and  shotgun  ammu- 
nition is  only  used  by  sportsmen  m  bag- 
ging deer  or  some  other  sporting  activity 
I  submit  that  all  one  need  do  is  read 
the  daily  newspaper  and  the  fact  be- 
comes clear  that  these  weapons  are  also 
used  in  crimes  of  violence,  includmg 
homicides,  assaults,  and  armed  robberies^ 
I  deplored  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  on  October  9.  and  today  I  Mn 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  this  bod> 
acted  in  a  precipitant  manner,  urged  on 
by  the  gun  lobby  and  the  ammumtion 
manufacturers. 

The  Senate  bought  the  allegation  that 
recordkeeping  on  the  sale  of  ammunition 
was  tantamount  to  registration. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  argument 
that  requiring  records  on  ammunition 
sales  was  a  burden  on  the  law-abl<tog 
sportsmen,  upon  the  firearms  dealer,  and 
upon  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Senate  agreed  with  the  gun  lobby 
^•lew    that    the    recordkeeping  jequire- 
•    ments  are  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  and 
that  they  serve  no  law  enforcement  pur- 

^knew  then  that  the  Senate  made  an 
error  in  accepting  these  positions. 

Since  then  I  have  determined  that  the 
Senate's  action  was  a  tragic  error. 

The  Gun  Control  Act  had  been  in  ef- 
fect less  than  1  year  when  the  Senate 
voted  to  remove  the  ammimition  record- 
keeping requirements  concermng  nnes 
and  shotguns.  , 

In  such  a  short  period  of  time  the 
effect  of  those  provisions,  as  a  pa/^ /«  ^^f 
overall  crime  deterrent  nature  ofthe  act 
could  not  be  truly  measured  This  was 
basically  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Treasury  Department  had  done  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  effectively  enforce  these 
ammunition  control  provisions. 

Tliey  said  as  much  in  testimony  before 
the  JuvenUe  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
on  July  24,  1969. 

However,  there  was  no  question  over 
the  deterrent  effect  of  similar  record- 
keeping  provisions  of  the  act,  concerrimg 
Se  sSe  of  firearms.  Representatives 
both  of  the  Treasury  I>epartment  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service   testified 
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that  the  provisions  had  been  of  substan- 
tial aid  to  law  enforcement  even  In  the 
brief  period  of  time  that  the  act  had  been 
In  force. 

It  was  with  the  testimony  of  those  ofH- 
cials  In  mind  that  I  directed  the  staff  of 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
to  examine  the  records  of  ammunition 
dealers  in  the  Washington,  DC.  suburbs 
with  the  goal  of  determining  Just  how 
many  nonresidents  were  purchasing  am- 
munition and  what,  if  any.  ciiminal 
bacic grounds  such  persons  had. 

This  record  checlt  is  of  particular  sig- 
nificance because  under  District  law,  res- 
idents must  comply  with  firearms  regis- 
tration requirements  in  order  to  buy 
ammunition  in  Washington. 

As  in  the  flBearms  investigation,  I 
asked,  "Why  does  a  District  resident 
travel  a  great  distance  to  buy  ammuni- 
tion that  he  would  have  access  to  within 
a  few  blocks  of  his  home?" 

The  answer  in  many  cases,  as  docu- 
mented by  the  records  that  X  will  soon 
discuss,  is  that  he  is  a  criminal. 

He  does  not  have  his  gun  properly 
registered  in  Washington. 

He  oamnot  buy  ^ammunition  here, 

local  law  and  buys  his 
ts  and  shells  in  other 


So.  he  skirts  th 
high-powered  bul 
Jurisdictions. 

Previous  subco; 
had  documented 


This  means  a  resiq 
who  for  one  reasc 
vented  from  purc^ 
lived  traveled  to 


imittee  investigations 
that  one  of  the  major 
sources  of  the  crime  gun  was  through 
over-the-counter,  nonresident  purchases, 
lent  of  one  jurisdiction 
or  another  was  pre- 
jasing  a  gun  where  he 
nearby  State,  bought 
the  gun  and  subsequently  used  it  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime  in  his  own  back- 
yard. 

In  view  of  this  bast  record  of  criminal 
evasion  of  local  flnearms  laws,  I  directed 
subcommittee  investigators  to  compile 
the  names  of  Disljrict  of  Columbia  resi- 
dents who  had  purchased  ammunition  in 
suburban  Maryland  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  Gun  dontrol  Act  through  the 
month  of  October  1969. 

This  was  done,  and  the  names  of  177 
purchasers  were  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  criminal  rec- 
ord checks. 

The  results  of  those  record  checks  leave 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  value  of 
recordkeeping  on  the  sale  of  ammunition 
as  a  law  enforcement  aid. 

Of  the  177  persons  whose  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  dates  of  birth  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Fetjeral  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, 66  or  37  percent  had  criminal  ar- 
rest records. 

Included  in  these  records  were  203 
misdemeanor  comvictions.  This  is  a  min- 
imal figure  as  sOme  cases  are  current 
and  still  before  the  courts,  and  in  other 
cases,  no  disposition  was  recorded. 

Seventeen  arrests  involved  firearms. 

Our  study  revealed  that  ammumtion 
was  sold  to  persons  convicted  for  mur- 
der, armed  robbery,  assault,  assault  with 
dangerous  weapons,  rape,  grand  larceny, 
and  a  variety  of  firearms  charges. 

A  summary  of  the  major  charges 
against  these  ammunition  buyers  In- 
cludes: Two  murders;  one  attempted 
murder;  38  assaults,  including  14  as- 
saults with  dangerous  weapons  Involving 
at  least  five  gur|s;  11  grand  larcencies; 


five  rapes;  eight  "carrying  dangeroiis 
weapons";  seven  robberies,  including  two 
armed  robberies;  one  sale  of  marihuana; 
seven  housebreakings;  two  "fugitive 
from  justice"  charges;  136  drunk  charges 
and  related  offenses;  one  possession  of  a 
gim  after  conviction  of  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence in  the  District  of  Columbia;  one 
interstate  transportation  of  firearms; 
eight  auto  thefts;  and  eight  carrying 
dangerous  weapons  charges,  including  at 
least  two  guns. 

A  closer  look  at  the  records  of  some  of 
these  "hunters  '  and  "sportsmen"  reveals 
a  pattern  that  should  shock  those  who 
advocate  free  access  to  ammunition.  I 
will  briefly  describe  the  more  flagrant 
cases  of  the  sales  of  bullets  and  shells  to 
some  of  the  unsavory  characters  who  pa- 
tronized Maryland  gun  dealers. 

A  fugitive  from  justice,  fleeing  his  pa- 
role m  April  of  this  year,  bought  am- 
munition in  May.  His  record  includes 
convictions  for  crimes  of  violence  and  for 
possession  of  a  sun  after  being  convicted 
of  violent  crimes  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Since  his  purchase  in  May.  this 
ex -con  was  arrested  in  August  for  break- 
mg  and  entering  and  in  October,  just 
last  month,  he  was  arrested  for  armed 
robbery. 

An  ex-convict  with  arrests  for  assault 
with  intent  to  rape,  a  12-year  conviction 
for  murder,  and  other  assault  charges, 
bought  ammunition  in  February  1969, 
and  was  arrested  for  armed  robbery  in 
August. 

On  Jime  10,  1969.  one  man  purchased 
ammunition  and  10  days  later  was  ar- 
rested for  the  sale  of  marihuana. 

Arrested  previously  for  assault  with  a 
deadly  weapon  and  for  enticing  young 
children,  another  individual  bought  am- 
munition in  January  1969  and  was  ar- 
rested in  August  for  assault  with  a  gun. 

Another  man  bought  ammunition  in 
March  of  1969  and  was  arrested  in  Au- 
gust for  assault  with  a  gim. 

A  man  with  arrests  for  assault  with  a 
gun  in  1964  and  for  2d  degree  murder 
in  1967  bought  supplies  to  make  his  own 
handgun  cartridges  on  three  visits  to 
the  Suitland  Trading  Post  in  April  and 
May  of  1969. 

Still  on  probation  for  a  conviction  of 
assault  with  a  gun.  one  man  bought  am- 
munlUon  on  July  15.  1969.  He  had  two 
other  charges  for  assault  with  guns  in 
1946  and  1949,  the  latter  a  conviction 
on  a  reduced  charge  of  assault. 

Out  of  prison  exactly  five  months,  a 
man  convicted  of  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  firearms  and  gambling  para- 
phernalia purchased  ammimition  on 
February  22,  1969.  His  record  also  in- 
cludes a  conviction  for  robbery  m  1950 
and  an  arrest  in  1956  for  breaking  and 
entering. 

Known  to  be  violent,  with  a  record  of 
assault  with  a  razor,  this  Individual 
bought  ammunition  in  March  1969  and 
was  picked  up  in  April  for  carrying  a 
deadly  weapon,  a  gun. 

The  information  I  have  just  recited 
took  a  subcommittee  investigator  a  mat- 
ter of  hours  to  obtain. 

Is  it  so  unreasonable  to  suggest  that 
Treasury  agents  could  do  the  same  and 
supply  this  information  to  local  police 
departments? 


For  example,  we  know  that  crime  is 
essentially  a  big-city  problem. 

We  know  that  the  major  cities  in  Die 
United  States  require  a  permit  or  license 
to  purchase  or  possess  firearms. 

And,  we  know  that  big-city  ammuni- 
tion purchasers  who  travel  great  dis- 
tances to  buy  bullets  are  in  a  high  crime 
risk  category. 

Mr.  President,  this  condition  is  precise- 
ly the  reason  we  wrote  into  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  provisions  for  cooperative  ar- 
rangements between  Federal  and  local 
law-enforcement  agencies. 

Spot  checks  by  Treasury  agents  on  am- 
munition sales  could  result  in  significant 
law  enforcement  information  being 
pa.ssed  on  to  local  police  departments. 

And,  these  checks  would  put  the  deal- 
ers on  notice  that  the  law  is  being  en- 
forced and  that  they  had  better  exercise 
extreme  care  in  selling  these  deadly 
items. 

Clearly,  the  Senate  has  made  a  griev- 
ous error. 

How  can  one  fail  to  accept  the  fact 
that  recordkeeping  is  an  essential  law 
enforcement  aid,  when  all  one  need  do  i.s 
examine  the  results  of  the  above  records 
inquiries. 

Obviously,  the  maintenance  of  records 
on  the  sale  of  ammunition  is  not  a  waste 
of  time  and  effort. 

It  does  not  represent  an  undue  burden 
upon  sportsmen  as  claimed  by  the  gun 
lobby. 

It  is  not  a  registration  scheme,  as  has 
been  darkly  claimed  by  the  gun  runners. 

The  maintaining  of  records  on  the  sale 
of  ammunition  represents  a  reasonable 
effort  to  prevent  killers,  robbers,  and 
teen-age  punks  from  purchasing  am- 
munition and  to  aid  law  enforrcment 
in  detecting  law  violators. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  acted 
hastily  and  I  would  only  hope  that  the 
other  body  will  not  react  in  the  same 
emotional  manner. 

The  congressional  spokesmen  for  the 
gun  runners  have  publicly  announced 
this  is  the  first  step  toward  a  total  dis- 
mantling of  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act. 

I  urge  Congress  not  to  lend  itself  to 
this  conspiracy. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body 
to  drop  the  Bennett  amendment  from 
the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
tables,  entitled  "District  of  Columbia 
Residents  Purchasing  Ammunition  at 
the  Suitland  Trading  Post.  Suitland.  Md., 
from  December  16.  1968,  through  Octo- 
ber 10,  1969."  and  "District  of  Columbia 
Residents  Purchasing  Ammunition  at 
Apple  Hardware.  Chillum.  Md.,  from  De- 
cember 16,  1968,  through  October  17, 
1969,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Record 
should  also  include  observations  made  by 
the  press  concerning  the  gun  lobby's  in- 
fluence on  Congress  in  this  firearm 
ammunition  matter. 

For  example,  the  October  11,  1969,  edi- 
tion of  the  Everett,  Wash.,  Herald  head- 
lined the  story  on  removal  of  ammuni- 
tion from  the  Gun  Control  Act  this  way : 
"Key  Provisions  on  1968  Act  Riddled— 
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Gun  Pans  Performing  Surgery  on  Fed- 

"¥he°HoS'ton.  Tex..  Chronicle  said  «; 
September  23.  1969.  "Ammo  Repeal  BiU 
Sneaks  in  on  Rider." 

On  Lptember  10,  1969.  the  Worcester, 
Mass ,  Gazette  told  the  story  this  way. 
•Gun  Control  Opponents  Score  Again. 

The  Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier-Journal 
on  October  12,  1969.  observed  m  an  edi- 
torial that  "The  gun  lobby  ^^^^^^L**,^^ 
work  again."  and.  it  said.  "We  hope  the 
Hous^tums  down  this  Irresponsible 
repealer.   It   would   be   a  crime   to   ap- 

^To^niiunlty  newspapers  are  close  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  commu- 
rdtv  Congress  should  be  aware  of  the 
S'rLiente  in  the  Observer,  in  Charlott^ 
N  C.  on  October  10, 1969,  coricemlng  this 
legislation.  It  said  "Good  Act  Undone^ 

The  Greensboro.  N.C..  News  on  Octo- 
ber 12-  "The  Gun  Boys  Win  Another. 

The  Manchester.  N.H..  Union  Leader 
on  October  16."  Gun  Laws  Need  Back 

Ine  " 

^e  Charleston,  W.  Va..  Gazette  on 
October  14.  "Proper  Controls  Do  Keep 
Firearms  Prom  Outlaws."  -^.^h^r 

The  Trenton.  N.J..  Times  on  Octol^r 
5.  1969  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head 
when  It  said: 

The  country  needs  more  and  tougher  gun 
ooSi-olTaw».  It  doesn't  need  any  weakening 
of  the  hard-won  control  It  has  now. 

Bob  Cromie.  a  columnist  in  the  Chl- 
caEO   Tribune,    on    November    6,    1969, 

Sited  the  problem  of  the  vast  ma^^^^^J^e 
of  Americans  who  believe  that  they  hav^ 
a  right  not  to  be  shot  when  he  said  m 
Jls^SfuSin  that  the  gun  lobby's  argu- 
ment that  if  guns  are  taken  from  pnvate 
Sns!  the  communists  wiU  move  In. 

"Is  phony."  ,.a  ,-,  „  ♦„, 

This  Is  the  majority  who  would  like  to 

live  out  their  Uves  without  gettmg  their 

heads  blown  off. 
Mr.  Cromie  said: 

such  an  argument.  It  seems  to  me.  over- 
lool^  the  rather  glaring  fact  that  the  right 
to  live  vour  Ule  without  being  shot  by  sonie 
miot  Jth  a  handgun  or  a  rifle  also  would 
seem  an  Inherent  one 


discreditable  repealer  as  an  amendment  on 
a  non-controTer«lal  tax  m««»«"J*_^  ....  ,_.. 
We  hope  the  House  turns  down  this  Irre- 
spontlblT^epealer.  It  would  be  a  crime  to 
approve  It. 

[Prom  the  Charl^  (N.C.)  Obsen,-er. 

Oct.  10,  19691 

Good  Act  Undonx 

Just    about    a   year   ^go-lt   was   Oct.    10 

1B68— Congress  completed  action  on  a  gun 

control  buf  Which,  ^ong  °tf-  ^^''^f,',,^'^ 

quired  the  seller  of  ^"^""^i""?^,^"  ""^. 
the  uurchasers  name,  age  and  address.  Ck>n- 
gresT  18  now  In  the  midst  of  exempting  m«t 
ammunition  from  that  requlrement-mclud- 

^"^Thfs  ZTot  Il^ur^'ttr^  used  frequently 
InTstorthat  police  describe  as  'ISaturda^ 
night  specials."  They  are  cheap  and  thus 
easily  obtained  handguns. 

The  senate  Finance  committee  voted  the 

season,  attached  It  to  an  """^l*^,,"""*! 

n^ed    bill     (H.R.    12829).    Sen.    Wallace    F- 

Kett   (B-Utah),  one  of   *6  f^^^^^^; 

fiors  of  the  amendment,  explained  that  tne 
p°?sent  r^rd-Keeplng  Pro.^'-^U.\^^%°^ 
on  sportsmen .  Spokesmen  for  the  Nixon  aa- 
mim^r^n  have  said  it  win  not  Pt«b  f or  a 
national  gun-reglstratlon  and  1  sensing  law 
because  the  record-keeping  would  be  a  bur- 
den to  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Meanwhile,  the  FBI  d**^!"^^**  V^^^^  m- 
seml-annual  report  tbat  armed  rob^rt^  In 
creased  17  per  cent  during  the  ^^^^^  °J 
1969  compared  with  the  same  period  or 
I968.  irwLhlngton,  D.C.,  the  Increase  was 
46  per  cent. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  these  items 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

.From  the  LoulsvUIe  (Ky.t   Courier  Journal. 
Oct.  12.  19691 

THE  GUN   LOBBY   Is  HARD   AT  WOBK   AGAIN' 

Gun  control  legislation  that  was  in  a 
sense  put  on  the  books  with  the  blood  of 
tlo  Kennedys  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
is  being  undermined  by  the  gun  lobby  and  Its 
servants  in  Congress.  The  Senate  has  voted 
t^  remove  federal  controls  on  30  Per  «nt  o 
the  ammumtion  sold  in  the  United  States 
each  year.  This  shabby  effort  to  weaken  gun 
controls  has  the  support  of  the  Nlson  admin- 
istration, whose  dedication  to  "la*  and  or- 
der'   Apparently  was  only  campaign  deep. 

The  ammunition  controls,  adopted  last 
vear  require  those  who  buy  ammunition  to 
mentify^  themselves  to  sellers  and  record 
heir  nlmes  and  .addresses,  y^o-^'^o  wanted 
to  repeal  this  requirement  "^^d  \he /neak 
-iDoroach  Their  case  was  so  weak  that  they 
dfd  a  fot  of  footwork  to  avoid  public  hearings 
Tn  the  senate.  Senator  Wallace  Bennett  of 
Utah,  the  sponsor  of  the  repeal,  attached  his 


^ 


I  From  the  Paterson  tN  J.)  News.  Oct.  1.  1968] 
Beptalino  Gvrs  Controls 

Just  about  a  year  ^gc^'^  ^^  °':*-  m 
1968-Congress  completed  ^f  "°^  °^^!,  ^^^ 
control  bill  which,  among  others  things  re 
au"red  the  seller  of  ammunition  to  record  the 
purcha^r-s  name,  age  and  address.  Congr^ 
fa  now  in  the  midst  of  exempting  most  am- 
munmon  from  that  requirement-including 
22  caliber  rlmfire  bullets. 

I^Utype  of  ammuntlon  Is  used  freq"e'\"y 
in  pistol? that  police  describe  as  '•Saturday 

night  specials."  They  a"„<='Jf*P  ^^^ga^aw 
easily  obtained  handguns.  Until  the  1968  law 
plugged  the  import  market,  those  fo^^d  in 
?he  united  States  were  likely  to  be  foreign- 
rnade.  But  American  gun  manufacturers  have 
Taken  up  the  slack.  Donald  E.  SanUj^l".  t^e 
associate  deputy  attorney  general,  told  a  Sen- 
atrjudlclai^  subcommittee  last  July  24  that 
^erican  production  of  cheap  J-nd^'^ 
might  reach  700.000  this  year,  compared  to 
60.000  in  1968.  .1 

The  Senate  Finance  committee  voted  thfe 
exception  Sept.  19  and,  to  speed  congressional 
passage  in  time  for  the  fall  hunting  season 
Shed  It  to  an  unrelated  House-passed  biU 
,HR  12829).  Sen.  Wallace  P.  Bennett  (R 
Utah)  one  of  46  senate  sponsors  of  the 
amendment,  explained  that  the  P«^^°^ /;^: 
ord-keeplng  provision  is  W"  =rtmin'^str1- 
men.  Spokesmen  for  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion have  said  that  it  will  not  push  for  a 
national  gun-registration  and  "causing  law 
because  the  record-keeping  would  be  a  bur 
den  to  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Meanwhile,  the  FBI  disclosed  m  its  l.uest 
semi-annual  report  that  armed  ^^f^"^^  '^- 
creased  17  per  cent  during  the  ^"^  ^^  ^  °/ 
1969  compared  with  the  same  period  oiJ968^ 
In  Washington.  D.C..  the  increase  was  46  per 
cent  indicating  the  growing  seriousness  of  the 
problem. 


ivatlon.  Many  .porUmen  and  gun  collectors 
BAv  It  la  too  restrictive. 

Among   other    things,    the   law   de^l"    1'- 

ce^  for  buying  A'T^^H^t^Tunlt^ 
felons,  drunkards.  narcoUcs  addicts.  ItinatlM. 
or  rnl^r*.  It  also  requires  a  gun  purchaser 
to  mi  out  a  questionnaire  that  requires  hirn 
to  state  Whether  he  ha*  ever  belonged  U.  an 
organization  advocating  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  state  or  federal  government. 

A  North  Jersey  gun  collector  objected  to 
this  provision,  calling  It  an  mfrlf  g*'"^^^  °fj 
his  freedom  of  pollUcal  association  and  of 
s^h  He  attacked  the  law  in  the  courts 
IfS?  he  was  denied  a  certificate  allowing 
him   to   buy   a   gun   because   he   refused   to 

^^^rreS  CWll  Liberties  union  j^ned 
him  in  carrying  the  case  to  the  New  Jersey 
Supr  me  ^urt'  It  held  that  the  question- 
naire should  confine  Itoelf  to  a  P^^o^^^^,^"'; 
rent  membership  In  the  organizations  to 
which  it  referred,  but  that  with  this  qual  fl- 
Tat  on  It  was  a  reasonable  measure  for  the 
sLTto  employ  In  an  effort  to  keep  weapons 
out  of  the  hands  of  criminals  or  ^"^''-^^J^ 
This  decision  of  the  state  Supreme  Court 
was  then  carried  to  the  US.  Suprenie  Court^ 
which  now  has  refused  to  review  the  state 
court's  finding,  thereby  aflBrmlng    t. 

The  decision  seems  sound  and  Justified  In 
confining  a  gun  buyer's  questioning  to  pre- 
sent membership  in  subversive  o^f  nl«»tlons^ 
and  not  digging  up  his  past  But  It  also  seetns 
entlre?v  so^d  and  Justified  in  upholding  the 
state  law  with  that  proviso. 

As  the  present  law  continues  to  operate  we 
believe  it  will  more  and  more  prove  its  worth 
and  that  Tewer  attacks  on  it  will  be  made^ 
It  is  true  that  state  laws  cannot  solve  the 
Whole  problem  so  long  as  would  he  gun  pur- 
XLrs  can  cross  a  state  line,  or  buy  wcap- 
onfTi^i^ough  the  mail  ^^ -^^L^^^^^^^^?. 
But  they  at  least  will  do  some  good  In  pre- 
venting  guns  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Irre- 
I^nsTb'le^persons,  and  hopefully  national 
l^slatlon  will  come  some  day  that  will  do  a 
better  Job. 


IProm  the  Camden  (N.J.)   Courier-Post. 

Oct.  17,  1969) 

OUN    Control   Law    Upheld 

New  Jersey  has  what  is  said  to  be  one  of 

the  most  restrictive  gun  control  laws  In  the 


IProm  the  Vlncennes    (Ind.)    Sun-Commer- 
cial, Oct  20.  1969] 
On  OtTN  Control 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  years-long  argu- 
ment over  control  of  guns  and  ammunlt  on 
m  the  united  States.  Each  side  accuses  the 
other  of  pressure  on  legislatures  and  unfair 
propaganda.  There  are  flurries  of  activity  and 
pubUclty  on  each  side,  and  It  probably  Is 
eolng  to  go  on  for  a  long  time  yet. 

Those  who  are  contending  for  fewer  Ins  ead 
of  more  stringent  controls  will  find  that 
events  such  as  that  in  Bedford  s  Otis  Park 
last   week   brings   new   vigor  to   their   oppo 

"'^o  hunters  drove  their  red  P'cUup  into 
Bed'ords  public  park  and  killed  and  caiT  ed 
awav  one  of  the  semi-tame  -^^"'"f  ^^ -^^^ 
make  iheir  home  in  the  park  and  are  la- 
Torites  of  voungsters  of  that  neighborhood^ 

Of  course  the  hunters  were  violating  all 
kinds  of  state  and  city  laws,  such  as  faring 
OS  firearms  in.side  city  limits,  hunting  near 
a  pubhc  thcroughfare  and  hunting  on  .and 
wi  hout  permission  ol  the  owner^  Bed.crd 
was  indignant,  but  the  deed  was  done.  Vn- 
Identmed  hunters  had  killed  and  earned 
awav  one  of  the  park  squirrels. 

The  Otis  Park  case,  and  the  cases  of  re- 
cent months  m  Knox  county  -'^he- "motorists 
have  =hot  from  cars  at  dogs  and  hor..es.  Bse 
The  plague  of  the  conscientious  hunter  who 
mour^'the  possibiUty  that  the  contmued 
prowth  of  gun-control  laws  '"I  f°°J!^^ 
trKitl  his  sport.  It  is  high  time  that  those 
ITo  are  in^rested  in  hunting  and  h^ng 
relative  freedom  in  the  purchase  and  use  of 
firearms  Join  in  a  serious  effort  to  keep  their 
fc^lilh  brethren  from  antagonizing  the  pub- 
lie  unnecessarily. 
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I  Prom  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  0«zett€-Mail, 

Oct.  14,  19691 

Proper   Controls  Do  Keep  F^earms  Prom 

Oon^ws 

The  enthuslaata  who  display  bumper  stick- 
ers saying  "When  gvms  are  outlawed  only 
outlaws  win  ha.'«  guns"  ought  to  take  a  look 
iit  the  experience  In  Toledo,  a  city  of  400.- 
000  on  the  western  tip  of  Lake  Brie  which 
was  once  known  as  the  gun  capital  of  the 
Midwest.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  did  take  a 
look,  and  what  it  found  is  rather  startling. 

Toledo  got  Its  reputation  because  firearms 
of  all  klnd£  could  be  bought  at  Jewelry  store.s. 
gasoline  stations  and  pawn  shops.  Gun  deal- 
ers hawking  pistols  for  ;i8  little  as  $4  95 
vied  for  choice  locations  along  roiids  !e.\dlni» 
In  from  Detroit,  where  gun  controls  were 
stricter.  The  crime  rate  soared. 

The  Ohio  legislature  declined  to  restrict 
the  trafficking  in  lethal  weapons  despite  re- 
peated appeals  from  Toledo  officials  So  In 
August,  1968.  the  city  council  enacted  an 
ordinance  aimed  especially  at  the  sale  ol 
"Saturday-night  specials"— cheap  guns  toted 
by  holdup  men  to  terrorize  merchants  on 
busy  weekends.  The  ordinance  prohibits  any- 
body In  the  city  from  keeping  or  obtaining 
a  pistol,  revolver  or  other  hand  guns  with- 
out a  license  from  the  police. 

Surely  the  Toledo  experience  should  have 
a.  message  for  the  Ohio  General  Assembly, 
HS  weKTts  legislatures  in  other  states.  If  a 
city  ordinance  can  have  such  a  dramatic 
Impact  on  reducing  crime,  certainly  state 
laws — which  would  extend  beyond  city 
boundaries  In  controlling  the  gun  problem — 
ahould  have  even  greater  Impact. 

As  to  be  expected,  however,  the  Toledo 
story  Is  having  little  effect  on  those  who 
oppose  gun  controls.  Woodson  D.  Scott,  a 
New  York  lawyer  who  Is  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Assn..  the  foremost  opponent  of 
gun  control,  says:  "The  statistics  only  prove 
that  the  statistics  are  down.  In  terms  of  cause 
and  effect.  It  doesn't  prove  a  thing."  What- 
ever that  may  mean. 

What  the  gun  lovers  .should  recognize,  on 
the  basis  of  what  has  happened  In  Toledo.  Is 
that  proper  controls  do  keep  gnns  out  of  the 
hands  of  outlaws — and  at  the  same  time  do 
not  Interfere  with  legal  possession  by  law 
abiding  citizens. 

At  the  time,  nates  the  Journal,  few  law  of- 
ficers believed  the  ordinance  would  reverse 
the  city's  mounting  crime  rate:  unlicensed 
residents  can  still  buy  guns  outside  the  city 
limits.  But  whether  t)ecause  of  the  Run-con- 
trol  law  or  becavise  of  other  anllcrune  me.is- 
vires  or  even  mere  chance,  crime  Is  abating  In 
Toledo  while  still  surging  higher  In  most 
cities. 

This  development  .show.s  up  most  dramat- 
ically in  statistics  rele.tsed  late  hist  month 
by  the  FBI.  For  the  nation,  the  violent  crimes 
of  rape,  murder,  robbery  and  aggravated  as- 
sault— armed  or  otherwise — rose  nine  per 
cent  in  the  first  -six  months  of  1969  over  the 
like  period  last  year  But  In  Toledo  these  vio- 
lent crimes  dropped  :n  5  per  cent  from  the 
first  half  of  1968.  John  J.  Burkhart,  the  city's 
chief  counsel,  said  "We're  the  only  major  city 
whlcii  shows  such  a  dram.itic  decrease   " 

Delving  Into  Toledo  s  experience,  the  Jour- 
nal found  these  imaging  results: 

In  the  year  before  the  ordinance  was 
adopted,  Toledo's  police  counted  422  aggra- 
vated .uisaults.  with  guns  and  without;  these 
Include  shootings,  stabbings,  and  other  at- 
tacks Intended  to  maim  or  kill  In  the  year 
after  ennctment,  the  number  of  such  attacks 
dipped  nine  per  oent  to  385  But  the  ;issaults 
with  guns  dropped  much  more  steeply — 
from  152  to  83,  or  45  per  cent. 

In  the  year  before  the  ordinance,  36  peo- 
ple were  murdered,  22  by  hand  guns;  In  the 
following  year,  murders  t  taled  14,  of  which 
eight  were  by  gun. 

Robberies  both  armed  and  unarmed 
dropped  from  1,188  lit  the  yeiu-  before  gun 
control  to  798  In  the  next  year,    a  decline  of 


33  per  cent.  But  gun  robberlea  dropped  even 
more  sharply — from  350  to  160,  or  54  per  cent. 

The  unexpected  crime  statistics  have  sent 
Burkhart  scrambling  to  recheck  them. 
•'I've  gone  over  every  possible  angle  to  see 
whether  there  might  have  been  a  mistake," 
he  said  adding  "I  can't  find  any.  " 

sun  somewhat  puzzled.  Burkhart  ex- 
plained that  Toledo  enacted  Its  ordinance 
primarily  to  persuade  the  legislature  that 
gun  controls  can  be  Imposed  with  little  In- 
convenience and  minimum  Intrusion  on  citi- 
zens' rights.  "It  was  really  an  effort  to  sell 
general  assembly."  he  ijild  I  didn't  think 
we'd  be  able  to  m.'ike  an  Imi'act  on  crime  in 
less  than  three  or  four  years  ' 

(From  the  Pooatello   (Idaho!   State  Journal, 
Oct    21,    1969) 

An  Aroitment  roR  Gun   Co.vtroi.s 

Some  of  the  62  per  cent  that  responded 
recently  to  Rep.  Orval  Hansen's  poll  on  the 
federal  gun  control  law  by  saying  that  the 
law  is  too  restrictive  may  have  noted  the 
recent  arrest  of  a  33-year-old  escapee  from 
State  Hospital  South. 

The  Incident  Is  a  graphic  Illustration  of 
the  need  for  the  Idaho  Legislature  to  pass  a 
more  comprehensive  gun  control  law. 

After  escaping  (He  was  later  registered  as 
"discharged"  by  the  hospital!)  The  patient 
walked  Into  a  local  sports  shop,  purchased 
a  22  plstf)l.  and  walked  out  again.  Tlie  sus- 
picious proprietor  called  police — after  he  had 
sold  the  gun.  however. 

Fortunately  the  police  were  able  to  quickly 
spot  and  arrest  the  patient  But  not  before 
the  gun  had  been  tired  once,  and  the  patient 
hj|d  led  police  on  a  chase  in  which  Innocent 
bystanders  easily  could  have  been  hurt. 

Idaho  has  no  separate  gun  statute  as  svich, 
though  the  Idaho  Code  forbids  sale  of  fire- 
arms to  minors  under  16.  or  the  shipment  of 
loaded  firearms  through  the  malls,  fir  ex- 
ample. Hence,  the  Federal  Gun-Control  Act 
of  1968  regulates  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
arms  within  the  state. 

While  the  act  did  cut  down  considerably 
on  the  mailorder  business,  and  does  specify 
that  a  form  be  filled  out  when  one  purchases 
a  gun.  many  law  enforcement  agencies  feel 
that  the  law  Is  not  nearly  strong  enough. 

For  example,  the  law  specifies  no  waiting 
period  on  the  purchase  of  a  firearm.  If  there 
were  a  short  waiting  period,  applications  for 
firearms  covild  be  checked  with  police 
records 

The  1968  federal  act  also  prohibits  the  sale 
of  firearms  to  previously  convicted  criminals 
and  mental  Incompetents.  Needless  to  say. 
the  mental  competence  of  an  escapee  from 
State  Hospital  South  Is  questionable.  A  sim- 
ple waiting  requirement  would  have  pre- 
vented the  escapee  from  purchasing  a  firearm 
on  the  afternoon  of  his  escape. 

A  state  gun  control  law  could  Improve 
vipon  the  federal  law  by  requiring  the  regis- 
tration of  all  firearms,  .svibmlsslon  of  a 
■  proof-of-need"  form  when  applying  for  a 
gun.  and  stipulation  that  each  time  a  fire- 
arm changes  hands.  It  be  registered. 

A  registration  requirement  Is  not  unrea- 
sonable One's  car  Is  classified  as  a  "lethal 
weapon"  by  the  law.  and  has  to  lie  registered. 
One's  rifle  or  pistol  is  a  lethal  weapon  and 
should  be  registered. 

The  stipulation  that  a  firearm  be  re- 
regi.stered  each  time  it  changes  hands  would 
be  of  obvious  advantage  to  law  enforcement 
agencies,  for  It  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
tracing  of  any  weapon  involved  In  any  crim- 
inal c;ise. 

The  murder  rate  yter  100.000  people  Is  less 
In  states  that  have  their  own  strict  gun- 
control  laws,  and  higher  In  those  that  have 
either  no  specific  law,  or  a  weak  law.  States 
In  the  former  category,  such  as  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts,  have  3  2  and  2.4  murders 
respectively,  per  100,000  people.  States  In  the 
latter  category,  such  as  Nevada  and  Texas 
have  10.6  and  9  1  murders,  respectively,  per 
100.000  people. 


What  Is  most  puzzling,  however,  about 
those  that  are  most  adamant  In  their  oppo- 
sition to  strict  gun-control  legislation,  is 
that,  by  and  large,  they  are  also  those  that 
are  moet  adamant  in  their  opposition  to  Ihe 
growing  centralization  of  federal  power.  They 
fall  to  realize  that  their  opposition  Is  con- 
tributing all   the  more  to  the  process. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  observed  "that  It 
Is  the  duty  of  ihe  Federal  Government  to  do 
for  the  people  that  which  the  people  cannot 
do  for  themselves  "  This  Is  basically  what 
h.-\s  happened  and  been  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple in  the  Increase  of  federal  power  Mnce 
the  turn  of  tlie  century.  It  can  be  seen  in 
operation  today,  and  the  national  gun-con- 
iro!  law  testifies  to  Its  validity. 

Unfortunately,  once  again  the  vocal  op- 
p.:>sltlon  to  a  stricter  s-tate  law  will  un- 
doubtedly focus  on  the  negative,  when  there 
are  a  multitude  of  positive  Improvements 
that  can  be  made,  and  should  be  made,  as 
demonstrated  graphically  in  our  own  recent 
incident. 

I  From   the   H.ickensack.    (NJ.i    Record   Call. 
Oct.  15,  19691 

BlTLLETS     UNLIMFTED 

The  timing  of  a  Senate  vote  the  other  <\\y 
made  lor  an  interesting  anniverfary  and  a 
sobering  comment  on  the  drift  of  the  na- 
tlon.U  temF>er  Just  a  \e,ir  .igo-  it  was  Octo- 
ber 10,  1968 -Congress  cimpleted  action  un  a 
gun  control  bill  requiring  among  other  thinus 
that  the  seller  of  .immunltion  take  down  a 
written  record  of  the  purchaser  .s  name,  age, 
and  address  Just  now  the  newspapers  of 
Oct.  10.  1969,  have  recorded  a  vote  in  the 
Senate.  65-19.  to  exempt  Irom  this  require- 
ment most  ammunition,  including  the  low- 
caliber  kind  used  In  the  cheap  pistols  that 
police  characterize  .is  S.»turday  night  specials 

Sen.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  brother  of 
two  men  shot  down  by  ass;i.ssins  using  cheap 
guns,  pleaded  against  thus  weakening  the 
law.  He  did  not  once  refer  to  the  murder  of 
John  or  Robert  Kennedy;  instead,  addressing 
the  Senate  in  the  language  that  is  its  mother 
tongue,  he  argued  that  this  was  the  right 
way  procedurally  to  deal  with  a  matter  In- 
volving national  policy  on  crimes  of  violence. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  voted  the  ex- 
emption in  mid-September  and.  In  order  to 
enable  action  In  time  for  the  fall  hunting 
season,  attached  It  to  a  totally  unrelated 
Hou.se  bill  having  to  do  wlih  taxes. 

The  supporters  of  the  amendment  pro- 
tested that  to  make  dealers  keep  a  record  on 
ammunition  purch.isers  would  merely  harass 
sportsmen  and  burden  the  dealers.  The  point 
Is  respectable  Also  worth  grave  considera- 
tion is  the  testimony  before  a  judiciary  sub- 
committee in  July  of  Donald  E  Santarelli. 
associate  deputy  attorney-general,  that  pro- 
duction ol  cheap  handguns  In  the  United 
States  this  year  will  total  something  like 
700.000  as  against  60.000  last  year.  The  1968 
gun  law  stemmed  the  flood  of  foreign  im- 
ports. But  the  demand  li.r  pistols,  which  are 
used  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  only  cue 
kind  of  hunting,  never  dried  up,  and  It  is 
being  met  The  revulsion  that  peaked  alter 
the  Kennedy  .md  King  murder.s  has  leached 
away.  The  Administration  will  not  press  for 
national  gun  registration  and  licensing,  be- 
cause that  too  would  entail  onerous  book- 
keeping for  law  cntorcement  agencies.  In  its 
latest  semiannual  report  the  Federal  Bure.iu 
of  Investlgati.jn  found  that  ,-irmed  robberies 
increased  17  per  cent  over  the  first  naif  of 
1969  as  compared  with  the  comparable  period 
in  1968.  The  Increase  was  46  per  cent  in 
Wa.siuneton  Perhaps  not  rii'mah  li:irassn;ent 
of  the  Saturday  night  special  market  is  being 
done. 

[From  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind  )  Tribune, 
Oct    24.  19691 
Hasty  Sknate  Action 
Le.ss    than    a   year    ago    the    United    Stales 
Senate,  responding  to  strong  public  senti- 
ment, approved  the   1968  Gun  Control  Act. 
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Proponents  of  gun  control  regarded  It  as  a 
welcome,  though  not  overly  strong,  move 
toward  the  goal  of  placlag  gun  ownership 
under  sensible  regulation. 

Now  the  Senate.  In  its  wisdom,  has  in  part 
rescinded  Its  earlier  action.  This  time  around 
It  scrapped  the  requirement  that  anyone  who 
buys  certain  shotgun  or  rlfie  ammunition 
must  give  the  dealer  his  name,  age  and  ad- 

"  his  is  objectionable  on  both  substantive 
and  procedural  grounds.  The  action  Is  a  step 
backward  in  the  matter  of  trying  to  keep 
euns  and  ammunition  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  the  hands  of  criminals,  juveniles  and 
Dsvchotlcs.  The  back  door  way  In  which  this 
wsis  accomplished  undermines  sound  legis- 
lative procedure. 

Those  in  favor  of  removing  controls  on 
Durchase  of  ammunition  did  not  meet  the 
issue  headon.  Instead,  the  measure  was  of- 
fered m  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  a 
Wholly  unrelated  tax  bill.  This  Is  a  cute  legis- 
lative trick,  but  not  one  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  sound  lawmaking 

It  also  is  pertinent  that  this  legislative 
action  was  taken  without  benefit  of  hear- 
ings, at  which  the  case  for  and  aga'f ^^  "; 
moving  ammunition  controls  could  have 
been  nresented.  The  Senate,  in  short,  has 
acted  hastily  and  without  careful  delibera- 
tion on  a  mauer  of  some  Importance. 


with  the  barrel  sawn  off,  and  the  police  quite 
properly  conflBcated  It.  But  in  the  Interim, 
while  awaiting  trial.  It  appears  that  the  sus- 
pect was  able  to  obtain  a  12-grauge  shotgun, 
saw  off  the  barrel,  and  precipitate  more 
serious  tragedy. 

In  fact  the  sawlng-off  of  the  barrel— which 
renders  a  "long  gun"  an  illegal  weapon,  use- 
less   for    legitimate    sporting    purposes    and 
implicitly  turning  It  into   what  our  armed 
forces    delicately    term    an    "anti-personnel 
weapon"— surely  should  finish  off  one  argu- 
ment  put  forth   by  gun   apologists.  That  Is 
that    long    guns— rmes    and    shotguns— are 
plainly  sporting  weapons,  with  little    "anti- 
personnel"  potential   because  of  their  cum- 
bersomeness,  making  them  hard  to  conceal. 
Owego  police  say  the  murder  weapon  that 
laid     their     colleague     low     was     sawn     oH 
crudelv— all  you  need  Is  a  hacksaw  and  some 
energy.  They  also  say  they   are  doing  tneir 
best  to  discover  how  Mr.  Flnley.  a  suspect 
awaiting   trial   on   a   prior   gun   charge,   was 
able  to  get  another  gun.  They  may  succeed, 
but  If  thev  do  It  Is  unlikely  that  any  charge 
will  follow.  There  simply  are  no  laws  on  the 
books  to  control  the  spread  of   guns  In  this 
country.  And  every  attempt  to  introduce  one 
draws  the  wrath  of  sportsmen,  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  its  allied  lobbyists  on 
behalf  of  gun  sellers. 

Meantime,  the  slaughter  goes  on.  Like  that 
on  an  Owego  street  last  Monday  afternoon. 


[Prom  the  Ravenna  (Ohio)  Record  Courier. 

Oct.  11,  19691 

Gun  Laws  in  Toledo 

Mention  gun  control  legislation  and  yoii're 
liable  to  start  a  fist-fight  between  the 
"for-ers"  and  "aglnners"  in  your  group,  so 
high  do  feelings  run  on  the  Issue. 

Those  who  oppose  gtin  controls  of  any 
type  feel  that  It's  a  man's  right  to  own  a  gun, 
and  that  registering  firearms  Is  a  dangerous 
practice.  Those  for  It  consider  it  a  necessity 
before  we  all  end  up  shooting  each  other 

Fortunately  Ohio  has  a  case  study  on  the 
subject— the  City  of  Toledo— the  only  city  in 
the  state  and  one  of  the  few  in  the  nation  to 
pass  gun  control  legislation,  having  done  so 
in  August  of  1968, 

How  has  It  worked?  Lets  check  a  few  sta- 
tistics. Cleveland  has  twice  as  many  people 
as  Toledo,  and  yet  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  had  19  times  as  many  slaylngs 

Toledo  officials  report  that  during  the  first 
year  the  ordinance  has  been  In  effect  the 
city's  homicide  rate  has  dropped  61  per  cent, 
robberies  33  per  cent  and  robberies  com- 
mitted with  handguns  54  per  cent.  Pretty 
impressive  statistics  during  a  penod  where 
crime  has  been  on  the  upswing  In  large 
cities  throughout  the  nation. 

Toledo's  law  requires  all  handgun  owners 
to  obtain  an  IdenUficatlon  card  wnth  their 
picture  on  It  from  the  Police  Department. 

Gun  dealers  must  purchase  licenses  and 
send  monthly  reports  to  police  on  who  pur- 
chased weapons  and  other  facts. 

The  city's  judiciary  has  been  given  much 
credit  forthe  law's  effect  by  meting  out  stiff 
penalties  by  violators. 

Gun  legislation  In  Toledo  provides  some 
pretty  substantial  food  for  thought,  doesn't 
It? 
I  From  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.I  Sun-BuUetln, 

Oct.     16,    19691 

Guns   for   Anybody 

The  tragic  death  of  a  promising  young 
policeman  in  Owego  Monday  afternoon  bears 
fresh  witness  to  Americans'  amazing  permis- 
siveness in  keeping  firearms  available  to 
everyone. 

The  man  charged  In  the  slaying,  Edward 
J  Flnley,  was  at  the  time  free  on  ball,  await- 
ing trial  for  illegal  possession  of  a  firearm, 
the  result  of  an  "Incident "  In  an  Owego 
tavern  last  June.  Nothing  wrong  with  that, 
no    That  charge  involved  a  .22-caliber  rifle 


IFrom  the  Greensboro  (NC.)  News, 

Oct.  12.  19691 

The  Gun  Boys  Win  Another 

The  United  States  Senate  may  be  grabbing 

headlines    with    its   inquiry   into   the   Illegal 

traffic  in  Army  weapons,  but  It  has  quietly 

gutted  one  provision  of  the  law  passed  last 

year  to  tighten  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 

guns  and  ammunition. 

Bv  a  vote  of  6S  to  19  the  Senate  has  weak- 
ened the  ammunltlon-sales  provision  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  If  Its  action  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  certain  rifle  and  shot- 
gun ammunition  will  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirement that  purchasers  must  provide  theu- 
names,  addresses,  and  ages  to  dealers,  as 
well  as  show  identification. 

The  exemption  was  pushed  by  the  two  sen- 
ators from  Utah.  Frank  Moss  (the  bellow  who 
runs  xhe  anti-smoking  crusade)  and  Wallace 
Bennett.  They  waved  stacks  of  letters  from 
constituents,  who  objected  to  the  require- 
ment—the angered  citizens  said  It  harasses 
"sportsmen"  without  stopping  criminals  from 
getting  ammunition. 

How-  they  can  prove  that,  we  do  not  know. 
Nor  de  we  understand  how  it  Is  "harass- 
ment" to  require  that  purchasers  of  deadly 
ammunition  provide  the  basic  Information 
the  law  requires.  It  strikes  us  as  no  more 
harassing  than  the  laws  in  many  states  which 
require  that  similar  information  be  provided 
by  purchasers  of  paregoric  or  codeine— mild 
narcotics  which  hardly  pose  the  public  dan- 
ger of  indiscriminately-distributed  ammunl- 

Our  position  from  the  outset  of  the  gun- 
control  controversy  has  consistently  been 
that  responsible  sportsmen  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  stringent  controls.  When  people 
raise  a  stink  about  providing  their  names 
and  ages  and  addresses  and  showing  their 
drivers  licenses,  we  can  only  assume  they 
feel  they  have  something  to  hide.  Wny  else 
would  thev  be  so  frightened  by  a  law  which, 
if  anything,  is  entirely  too  lenient? 

[From  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee.  Oct.  1.  1969] 
Gun   Lobby   Gathers   Forces 
The  gun  lobby  has  opened  fire  on   Capi- 
tol Hill  in  an  effort  to  shoot  more  holes  in 
the  federal  firearms  law  passed  by  Congress 

Current  target  Is  the  requirement  that 
purchasers  of  rifle  and  shotgun  ammunition 
give  their  name.  age.  and  address,  and  show 
some  sort  of  Identification. 


Without  such  a  rule,  there  could  be  no 
enforcement  of  the  ban  on  anununition 
sales  to  convicted  felons,  minors,  dope  ad- 
dicts and  other  restricted  categories  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation 

But  to  Sen.  Wallace  Bennett  (R-Utah). 
these  are  slmplv  "burdensome  "  questions 
that  sportsmen  should  not  have  to  answer. 
Such  inquiries,  said  Bennett,  also  amount 
to  gun  registration,  since  the  ammunition 
purchased  would  indicate  the  kind  of  fire- 
arm owned  by  the  buyer. 

This  ridiculous  contention  got  nowhere 
In  the  House  nor  m  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  Sen.  Bennett  thereupon  per- 
suaded the  Finance  Committee  to  eliminate 
the  ammunition  curbs  by  means  of  an 
amendment  tacked  on— of  all  bills— the  In- 
terest Equalization  Act  of  1969 

The  basic  bill,  of  course,  has  nothing  to 
do  at  all  with  firearms  control  It  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  domestic  borrowing  to 
correspond  to  the  expense  of  making  loans 
abroad.  In  the  case  of  Sen  Bennetts  amend- 
ment. It  Is  simply  a  convenient  legislative 
vehicle.  ^,       . 

But  surely  the  Senate  will  reject  this  ef- 
fort to  weaken  alreadv  inadequate  firearms 
regulations,  despite  gun  lobby  pressures.  As 
experts  have  pointed  out,  ammunition  ex- 
empted bv  the  Bennett  amendment  could 
be  used  in  .22-caliber  handguns,  one  of  the 
principal  weapons  In  U.S.  crime. 

The  Times  urges  Congress  to  strengthen 
not  soften,  the  restrictions  upon  firearms  and 
ammunition.  Onlv  criminals  and  those  unfit 
to  possess  firearms  would  find  such  regula- 
tions "burdensome." 


IFrom    the    West    Palm    Beach    (Fla  l    Post. 

Oct    14,  1969] 

SuccESsrri.  Gun  Law 

In   the   nation,   violent   crimes   rose  9    per 

cent    for    the    first    six    months   of    1969.    In 

Toledo     Ohio,    violent    crimes    dropped    31.5 

per  cent  for  the  first  six  months  of  1969.  The 

Toledo   city   council   enacted   a   gun   control 

ordinance  in  August.  1968. 

Now  It  may  be  that  Toledo's  sudden  de- 
crease in  crimes  of  rape,  murder,  robbery 
and  aggravated  assault  was  the  result  of 
good  luck,  good  police  work  or  favorable 
vibrations  from  the  North  Star.  But  it  is 
more  likelv  that  the  gun  law  was  a  factor 
For  years.  Toledo  was  arms  supplier  to 
Detroit  and  the  weekend  trade  in  $5  pistols 
was  brisk  and  profitable.  Now.  nonresidents 
can't  buy  guns  in  Toledo  unless  they  have 
permission  from  their  local  sheriff  or  pohce 
chief.  The  out-of-town  trade  has  been 
stopped  cold. 

For  Toledo  residents,  it  is  not  a  tough  law 
It  merely  requires  people  to  shell  out  $3  for 
a  "handgun  owner's  identification  card  if 
thev  own.  or  plan  to  buy.  a  handgun  These 
licenses  are  refused  only  to  minors,  fugitives. 
criminals,  drunks  and  drug  addicts. 

The  toughness  is  in  the  enforcement  o! 
the  ordinance.  Police  require  stores  to  keep 
careful  records  of  their  firearms  sales,  and 
judges  impose  stiff  fines  and  jail  terms  for 
persons  convicted  of  possessing  unlicensed 
handguns. 

Local  gun  laws,  locallv  administered  and 
enforced,  can  never  be  as  effective  as  state 
or  federal  legislation.  But  the  Toledo  ex- 
perience seems  to  show  they  are  better  than 
nothing.  Thirty-one-point-nve  per  cent 
better. 

IFrom   the   Decatur    iin  1    Review,  Oct     11, 
'  19691 

Toledo   Gun    Law    Effective 

Toledo  Ohio,  according  to  a  story  fn  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  was  once  known  as  the 
gun  capital  of  the  Midwest,  something  which 
those  in  other  areas  might  dispute. 

But  now  it  is  hard  to  get  a  gun  in  Toledo 
And  this  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  bene- 
fits    For    one    thing    violent    crimes    have 
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dropped,  sometblng  which  can  be  said  about 
Xew  other  areaa  of  the  nation. 

One  reaoon  U  the  fact  that  gun  owners  In 
the  city  must  register  with  the  police.  An- 
other Involves  the  quick  way  In  which  viola- 
tors— that  la  people  with  guns  but  without 
s  registration  card — are  sent  off  to  Jail. 

One  dty  offlclBl  told  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal reporter  that,  Toledo  is  becoming  known 
as  a  bad  place  in  which  to  carry  a  gun. 

Some  of  the  statistics  reported  by  the 
Journal  are  Interesting.  For  instance  In  the 
last  year  before  the  gun  ordinance  went  In- 
to effect,  there  were  422  reported  aggravated 
assaults  with  both  guns  and  other  weapons. 

In  the  following  year,  the  toui  number  of 
assaults  of  this  type  dropped  9  per  cent  to 
386.  But  the  number  In  which  guns  were  In- 
volved went  down  nearly  50  per  cent  from 
162  to  83. 

Obviously,  aa  assault  with  a  gun  Is  much 
more  dangerous  than  one  with  a  knife  or 
simply  with  flsts.  Robberies  In  which  guns 
were  used  declined  some  54  per  cent  from  350 
to  160  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

What  the  law  has  done  Is  to  prevent  people 
from  buying  a  cheap  gun  and  then  using  It 
to  pull  two  or  three  quick  night  time  rob- 
beries of  service  stations  and  all  night  restau- 
rants. 

No  one  can  say  that  the  more  stringent 

gun  laws — and  their  enforcement — are  com- 

-  plet«sly.re8ponslble  for  the  reduction  In  crime. 

Bu,t^l,t  certainly  seems  to  have  given  the 
police  another  strong  weapon  In  the  pursuit 
of  law  and  order. 

|From  the  Albuquerque  (N.  Mex  )   Trtbune. 

Oct.  6.  1969) 

ConCon  and  Gun  "Rights" 

Delegates  to  the  New  Mexico  Constitutional 
Convention  conducted  themselves  with  dig- 
nity and  with  balance  throughout  the  session. 

It  was  not  only  what  they  did  but  how 
they  did  It.  They  said  no  to  the  "all-outers" 
Who  would  force  upon  the  Convention  their 
own  extremist  view. 

It's  a  shame  that  In  the  closing  minutes 
of  the  session,  the  very  last  day.  they  let 
the  gun  fanatics — th«n  which  there  Is  no 
whlcher — stampede  them  Into  a  silly  clause. 

The  proposal  Is  that  the  Constitution  says 
that  the  use  ol  guns  for  hunting  and  recre- 
ation is  a  basic  human  right.  And  the  dele- 
gates even  went  further  by  saying  that  no 
future  Leglslattite  could  even  pass  laws  &I- 
fectlng  citizens'  rights  to  carry  weapons  for 
lawful  hunting  $nd  recreational  use. 

This  clause  Is  Entirely  out-of-keeplng  with 
the  reasonable  approach  that  delegates  have 
taken   throughout   their  proceedings. 

Oh,  well!  We  Suppose  even  delegates  to  a 
Constitutional  Oonventlon.  being  human. 
are  entitled  to  cbnimlt  one  boo-hoo. 

And  It  shouldl  not  cause  voters  to  look 
critically  at  the  rest  of  the  document. 


|Prom    the    Trehton    (NJ.)     Times.    Oct.    5. 

1969 1 

WeakeMino   Gun    Contkols 

A  year  ago  this  month.  Congress  passed 
a  firearms  control  law  which,  among  other 
things,  required  the  seller  of  ammunition  to 
record  the  purchaser's  name,  age  and  ad- 
dress. Now  a  strong  attempt  is  being  made 
to  exempt  mo;3t  ammunition  from  that  pro- 
vision-Including 22  caliber  rlmfire  bullets 
of  the  kind  that  killed  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy. 

The  Seii^ite  Finance  Committee  voted  the 
exemption  September  19  and,  to  speed  con- 
gres.sionaI  pistage  In  time  for  hunting  sea- 
.son.  attached  It  to  an  unrelated  House-p.issed 
bill.  Senator  Wallace  P  Bennett.  R-Utah. 
one  of  the  46  Senate  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment, explained  that  the  present  record- 
keeping requirement  Is  "a  burden  on  .sports- 
men." 

With  the  UJ3  production  of  cheap  hand- 
guns expected  to  increase  by  over  1,000  per- 


cent this  year;  with  armed  robberies  up  17 
percent  In  the  first  half  of  1960  over  the 
same  period  of  1968 — the  country  needs  more 
and  tougher  ^n-control  law*.  It  doesn't  need 
any  weakening  of  the  bard-won  controls  It 
has  now. 

[Prom  the  Loe  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 
Sept.  25.  1969) 

Senate    Shoui-d    Not    Spike    Quh    Laws 

Issue:  Will  the  Senate  agree  to  further 
weakening  of  the  already  xnatUquate  federal 
gun  control  legislation  enacted  last  year? 

The  gun  lobby  has  opened  fire  on  Capital 
HUl  In  an  effort  to  shoot  more  holes  In  the 
federal  firearms  law  passed  by  Congress  In 
1968. 

Current  target  Is  the  requirement  that 
purchasers  of  rifle  and  shotgun  ammunition 
g^ve  their  name.  age.  and  address,  and  show 
some  sort  of  Identification. 

Without  such  a  rule,  there  could  be  no 
enforcement  of  the  ban  on  ammunition  sales 
to  convicted  felons,  minors,  dope  addicts  and 
other  restricted  categories  Included  In  the 
legislation. 

But  to  Sen.  Wallace  Bennett  (R-Ut&h). 
these  are  simply  "burdensome"  questions 
that  sportsmen  should  not  have  to  answer. 
Such  inquiries,  said  Bennett,  also  amount 
to  gun  registration,  since  the  ammunition 
purchased  would  Indicate  the  kind  of  fire- 
arm owned  by  the  buyer. 

TTils  ridiculous  contention  got  nowhere  In 
the  House  nor  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Sen.  Bennett  thereupon  persuaded 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  eliminate 
the  ammunition  curbs  by  means  of  an 
amendment  tacked  on — of  all  bills — the  In- 
terest EquallzatUjn  Act  of  1969. 

Ttie  basic  bill,  of  course,  has  nothing  to 
do  at  all  with  'firearms  control.  It  would 
Increase  the  cost  of  domestic  borrowing  to 
correspond  to  the  expense  of  making  loans 
abroad.  In  the  case  of  Sen.  Bennett's  amend- 
ment. It  Is  simply  a  convenient  legislative 
vehicle. 

But  surely  the  Senate  will  reject  this  effort 
to  weaken  already  inadequate  firearms  reg- 
ulations, despite  gun  lobby  pressures.  As 
experts  have  pointed  out.  ammunition  ex- 
empted by  the  Bennett  amendment  could 
be  used  in  .22-callber  handguns,  one  of  the 
principal  weapons  In  CS.  crime. 

The  Times  urges  Congress  to  strengthen, 
not  soften,  the  restrictions  upon  firearms 
and  ammunition.  Only  criminals  and  those 
unfit  to  possess  firearms  would  find  such 
regulations  "burdensome." 

I  Prom  the  Champaign    (111  i    Courier. 

Oct.  15.  1969) 

A  Bad  Place  To  CAaar  a  Qttn 

Toledo.  Ohio,  according  to  a  story  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  was  once  known  as  the 
gun  capital  of  the  Midwest,  something  which 
those   in  other  areas  might  dispute. 

But  now  It  is  hard  to  get  a  gun  In  Toledo. 
And  this  has  resulted  In  a  number  of  bene- 
nts.  For  one  thing  violent  crimes  have 
dropped,  something  which  can  be  said  about 
few   other   areas  of  the   nation. 

One  reason  Is  the  fact  that  gun  owners  In 
the  city  must  register  with  the  police.  An- 
other involves  the  quick  way  In  which  viola- 
tors—that is  people  with  guns  but  without 
a  registration  card-  are  sent  off  to  Jail. 

One  city  official  told  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal reporter  that  Toledo  is  Ijecomlng  known 
as  a  bad  place  In  which  to  carry  a  pun. 

Some  of  the  statistics  reported  by  the 
Journal  are  Interesting  For  in.stance  in  the 
la.'.i  year  before  the  s;un  ordinance  went  Into 
pffect.  there  were  422  reported  aggravated 
a.s.<!ault.s  with  both  guns  and  other  weapons. 

In  the  following  year,  the  total  number  of 
a.ssaul!s  of  thi.s  type  dropped  9  per  cent  to 
385.  But  the  number  In  which  guns  were 
involved  went  down  neHrty  .'50  per  cent  from 
152  to  83. 


Obviously,  an  assault  with  a  gun  Is  much 
more  dangerous  than  one  with  a  knife  or 
simply  with  fisU.  Robberies  In  which  guns 
were  used  declined  tome  54  per  cent  from 
350  to  160  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

What  the  law  has  done  is  to  prevent 
people  from  buying  a  cheap  gun  and  then 
using  It  to  pull  two  or  three  quick  night  time 
robberies  of  service  stations  and  all  night 
restaurants. 

No  one  can  say  that  the  more  stringent 
gun  laws- and  their  enforcement^are  com- 
pletely responsible  for  the  reduction  In 
crime. 

But  It  certainly  .'eems  to  have  given  the 
police  another  strong  weapon  In  the  pursuit 
of  law  and  order 

[From  the  AUanta  (Ga.)   Journal,  Sept.   11. 
1969) 

Oln  Recistuation  WrLL  or  thk  Pkopix 

The  Editors:  John  Crown's  recent  column 
In  The  Journal  bore  the  heading,  "Antlgun 
People  Have  Come  Out  Into  the  Open."  In 
the  opinion  of  many  responsible  citizens  this 
Is  exactly  what  antlgun  spokesmen  should  be 
doing:  speaking  their  views  and  addressing 
their  congressmen  on  the  need  for  rigorous 
gun  control. 

Those  who  have  a  legitimate  need  for  arms 
can  be  licensed  to  retain  them  Licensing  gtin 
owners,  may  help  to  Insure  that  persons  who 
should  not  be  entrusted  with  such  weapons 
win  not  obtain  them.  The  very  act  of  re- 
quiring such  people  to  appear  before  a  pub- 
lic agency  to  obtain  a  license  for  gun  owner- 
ship should  help  to  discourage  the  reckles.s. 
the  mentally  ill  or  the  Juvenile  from  obtain- 
ing guns. 

We  seem  unwilling  to  recognize  the  de- 
structive power  of  guns  and  the  danger  they 
represent.  The  principle  of  registration  and 
licensing  has  been  practiced  with  automobile 
ownership  for  years.  Americans  take  this  re- 
quirement for  granted.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  any  group  would  oppose 
similar  legislation  for  gun  ownership.  Pro- 
posed federal  legislation  doee  not  advocate 
abolition  of  guns  and  firearms,  merely  that 
there  be  compulsory  reglBtratlon  and  licens- 
ing to  provide   a  record   of  gun   ownership. 

It  is  Impossible  to  understand  how  the 
ordinary  sportsman  and  hunter  would  suffer 
if  he  had  to  obtain  a  permit  for  the  gun  and 
ammunition  he  needs  for  his  hobby  or  how 
this  would  interfere  with  target  shooting  and 
pistol  matches. 

Just  recently  Atlantans  were  horrified  at  a 
high  school  football  event  where  a  Juvenile 
shot  a  spectator  Gun  control  legislation  may 
have  protected  this  and  many  other  inno- 
cent victims.  Several  public  opinion  polls 
have  Indicated  that  a  substantial  majority  ol 
those  questioned  favor  a  gun  registration  law. 
If  it  Is  the  win  of  the  people  why  then  do 
our  congressmen  fall  to  act?" 

When  one  examines  the  groups  who  are 
opposed  to  gun  control  laws,  perhaps  the  very 
nature  of  their  opposition  Is  a  recommenda- 
tion for  the  passage  of  such  laws.  Those  of 
us  who  are  "antlgun  people"  and  feel  strong- 
ly that  the  possession  of  guns  should  be 
offlclally  recorded,  have  an  obligation  to  so 
Inform  our  congressmen. 

Barbara  B.  Prikdland. 
rresident.  B'7iai  B'rith    Women.  Atlanta 
Chapter. 

[Fioni   i.he  Lexington   (Ky)   Herald.  Oct    12. 
1969) 
bENATE  Approves  Weaker  Gun  Controls 
The  Senate   has  done  the  country  a  dis- 
service  by   weakening   the  currently   Insulti- 
cient  laws  controlling  the  sale  of  ammunition 
which  were  Included  In  tne  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968. 

By  a  65  to  19  vote,  the  Senate  approved  an 
amendment  sponsored  by  Utah  Sen.  Wallace 
Bennett  to  scrap  the  requirement  that  a  buy- 
er  of   some   rifle   and  shotgun  ammunition 
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provide  his  name,  address,  age  and  Identi- 
fication to  the  dealer  selling  the  ammunition. 
While  there  was  a  successful  effort  made 
to  exclude  .22-c*llber  and  all  pistol  cartridges 
from  the  amendment  It  Is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  restraints  have  been  lifted  on  the 
sale  of  shotgun  and  high-powered  rifle  am- 
munition which  can  now  be  purchased  with- 
out identification  under  the  Senate  amend- 
Not  only  Is  the  amendment  Itself  a  weak- 
ening of  the  law,  the  way  in  which  It  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  represents  a  step 
backward  In  the  legislative  process. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  proposal  to  go 
through  committee  concerned  with  such  mat- 
ters. It  was  tacked  onto  a  tax  bill,  which  was 
passed,  along  with  the  ammunition  amend- 
ment on  a  voice  vote. 

U  the  senate  or  any  other  legislative  body 
sets  up  committees  to  study  various  areas  of 
the  law.  it  Is  important  that  legislation  In 
those  areas  should  first  be  studied  by  the 
committees  and  time  allowed  for  all  inter- 
ested parties  to  present  their  views  on  the 

matter.  ^.    , 

Railroading  the  offensive  measure  through 
the  Senate  by  tacking  it  onto  an  unrelated 
topic  does  a  grave  disservice  to  the  legislative 
process.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  kill  the  weakened  am- 
munition regulation  when  it  appears  before 
that  body. 


A  strkst  control  of  hand  guns,  now  avail- 
able to  almost  anyone  on  a  dime-store  basis 
has  been  sought.  But  opposition  has  come 
from  groups  of  sportsmen  who  claim  that 
strict  controls  are  an  Invasion  of  their  rights. 

We  don't  want  to  take  rifles  and  shotguns 
used  for  hunting  out  of  the  hands  of  sports- 
men About  the  only  sport  Involving  pistols  Is 
target  practice.  But  for  every  pistol  used  for 
target  practice,  hundreds  are  used  In  hold- 
ups, in  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon. 

It  is  a  sad  and  serious  situation.  Solutions 
are  hard  to  come  by.  Limiting  the  use  of 
drugs  and  strong  controls  on  hand  guns  seem 
to  us  to  be  imperative  if  we  are  not  to  be- 
come a  city  of  lawlessness  and  terror. 


I  From  the  Denver   (Colo.)    Rocky  Mountain 

News.  Aug.  31.  1969] 

The   Rising    Wave   of   Holdups 

A  high  tide  of  holdups  In  the  waning  days 
of  August  have  Denver  police  and  the  general 
public  deeply  concerned. 

Police  records  In  the  past  dozen  days  show 
more  than  30  holdups.  Two  of  them  were 
tragic  incidents.  A  small  motel  owner  was 
shot  and  killed  in  an  eariy  morning  stlckup 
in  East  Denver.  On  Capitol  Hill  a  small  grocer 
was  shot  to  death  when  he  opened  his  store 
to  accommodate  two  hoodlums  who  posed  as 
customers.  On  Thursday  night  a  woman 
liquor  store  operator  was  clubbed  with  a  pop 

bottle. 

The  recent  stlckups  are  termed  by  police 
"cheap."  They  are  cheap  because  they  in- 
volve a  piddling  amount  of  money  or  mer- 
chandise. But  they  become  tragically  dear 
v,hen  victims  are  terrified,  slugged,  stabbed 
and  shot. 

Police  note  that  most  of  these  holdups  are 
being  carried  out  by  youths — some  of  them 
barely  Into  their  teens.  They  note,  too,  that 
most  of  the  suspects  are  described  as  being 
hopped  up  on  drugs  or  speed  pills,  crutches 
to  bolster  courage  and  fuses  that  sometimes 
bring  the  destruction  of  life. 

It  is  an  appalling  situation  that  has 
caused  small  businessmen  to  close  up  busi- 
ness, has  caused  taxlcab  drivers  to  quit  their 

Jobs.  ,  ^  T4. 

The  situation  is  not  unique  for  Denver,  it 
is  the  bane  of  urban  living  today.  And  har- 
ried police,  their  hands  filled  with  problems 
of  every  nature,  do  everything  but  throw 
them  up.  , 

Police  officials  and  sociologists  are  properly 
concerned  over  the  situation.  They  have 
sought  deterrents— curfews,  an  accelerated 
drive  to  combat  drug  peddling  and  use, 
stronger  gun  laws.  Each  of  these  is  a  strong 
factor  that  has  opposition  from  many  seg- 
ments of  today's  society. 

A  curfew  could  help  curb  the  roving  bands 
of  young  hoodlums  who  prowl  the  streets  at 
night.  But  they  also  strike  in  broad  dayhght. 

An  amazing  number  of  sociologists  and 
moderns  proclaim  that  the  use  of  pot,  speed 
pills,  psychedelic  drugs  are  harmless  and  the 
fulfillment  of  the  grand  experience.  But  one 
night  at  the  police  station  watching  the 
parade  of  offenders,  their  eyes  bloodshot 
from  drugs,  their  actions  uncontrollable, 
would  convince  them  otherwise. 


(From  the  Mitchell   (S.  Dak.)   Republic, 

Sept.  30.   19691 

Easing  Gon  Law 

Just  under  a  year  ago.  Congress  completed 
action  on  a  gun  control  bill  which,  among 
other  things,  required  the  seller  of  ammu- 
nition to  record  the  purchasers  name, 
age  and  address.  Congress  Is  now  In  the 
nildst  of  exempting  most  ammunition  from 
that      requirement— including      .22      caliber 

cartridges. 

This  type  of  ammunition  Is  used  Ire- 
Quentiy  in  pistols  that  police  describe  as 
"Saturday  night  specials."  They  are  cheap 
and  thus  easily  obtained  handguns.  Unt  1 
the  1968  law  plugged  the  Import  market, 
those  found  in  the  United  States  were  likely 
to  be  foreign-made.  But  American  gun  man- 
ufacturers have  taken  up  the  slack.  Donald 
E  Santarelll,  the  Associate  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  told  a  Senate  Judiciary  cubcom- 
mlttee  last  July  that  American  production 
of  cheap  handguns  might  reach  700,000  this 
year    compared  to  60,000  In  1968. 

The  Senate  Finance  committee  voted  the 
exemption  Sept.  19  and,  to  speed  congres- 
sional passage  in  time  for  the  fall  hunting 
season,  attached  it  to  an  unrelated  House- 
passed  bill  (H.R.  12829).  Sen.  Wallace  F. 
Bennett.  R-Utah,  one  of  46  Senate  sponsors 
of  the  amendment,  explained  that  the  pres- 
ent record-keeping  provision  is  a  burden 
on  sportsmen.  Spokesmen  for  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration have  said  It  will  not  push  for  a 
national  gun-reglstratlon  and  licensing  law 
because  the  record-keeping  would  be  a  bur- 
den to  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Meanwhile,  the  FBI  disclosed  In  its  latest 
semi-annual  report  that  anned  robberies  in- 
creased 17  per  cent  during  the  f^rst  half  of 
1969  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1968^ 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Increase  was  46 
per  cent. 


passed  bill  (H.R,  12829) .  Sen.  Wallace  F.  Ben- 
nett! R-Utah) ,  one  of  46  senate  sponsors  of 
the  amendment,  explained  that  the  present 
record-keeping  provision  U  a  burden  on 
sportsmen.  Spokesmen  for  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration have  said  that  It  will  not  push  for 
a  national  gun-reglstratlon  and  licensing  law 
because  the  record -keeping  would  be  a  bur- 
den to  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Meanwhile,  the  FBI  disclosed  in  Its  latest 
semi-annual  report  that  armed  robberies  in- 
creased 17  per  cent  during  the  first  half  of 
1969  compared  vrtth  the  same  period  of  1968 
In  Washington,  DC,  the  Increase  was  46  per 

cent 

In  the  continuing  campaign  against  gun 
controls  it  Is  quite  common  to  give  a  false 
impression  that  guns  are  'forbidden."  No  law 
forbids  guns.  Even  the  most  stringent  state 
law  simply  requires  that  the  ownership  of 
each  gun  be  registered.  Just  as  the  ownership 
of  each  automobile  is  registered.  Both  are 
deadly  weapons. 


I  From  the  Salem  (N.J.)  Standard  Jerseyman. 
Oct.  1.  1969) 
Repealing  Gon  Controls 
Just   above   a   year   ago— It   was   Oct.    10, 

1968 Congress  completed  action  on  a  gun 

control  bin  which,  among  other  things  re- 
ouired  the  sener  of  ammunition  to  record  the 
purchasers  name,  age  and  address.  Congress 
is  now  in  the  midst  of  exempting  most  am- 
munition from  that  requirement— Including 
22  caliber  rlmfire  bullets. 

This  type  of  ammunition  is  used  frequently 
in  pistols  that  poUce  describe  as  "Saturday 
night  specials."  They  are  cheap  and  thus 
easily  obtained  handguns.  Until  the  1968 
law  plugged  the  Import  market,  those  found 
in  the  United  States  were  likely  to  be  for- 
eign-made. 

But  American  gun  manufacturers  have 
taken  up  the  slack.  Donald  E.  Santareni.  the 
Associate  Deputy  Attorney  General,  told  a 
Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  last  July  24 
that  American  production  of  cheap  handguns 
might  reach  700,000  this  year,  compared  to 
60.000  in  1968. 

The  Senate  Finance  committee  voted  the 
exemption  Sept.  19  and,  to  speed  congres- 
sional passage  in  time  for  the  fall  hunting 
season,  attached  It  to  an  unrelated  m>uBe- 


IFrom  the  Manchester  (N.H.I   Union  Leader, 

Oct.  16,  1969) 

Gun   Laws   Need   Backing 

While   Congress   argues    and   acts   on    the 

spending  of  billions  of  dollars  for  the  defense 

of  America,  let's  not  lose  sight  of  some  issues 

that  may  in  the  end  be  as  Important  to  the 

preservation  of  this  nation  as  the  ABM  and 

aircraft  carriers. 

The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  presented  as 
a  measure  to  curb  crime,  now  has  been  in 
effect  three-fourths  of  a  year— and  there  has 
been  no  indication  that  it  has  reduced  cnme 
in  any  wav.  In  fact,  crime  and  violence  ap- 
pear to  be  continuing  to  Increase  throughout 
the  nation,  with  those  citizens  blocked  by 
state  laws  from  possessing  firearms  often 
being  the  victims. 

The  Gun  Control  Act.  as  we  predicted,  is 
only  harassing  sportsmen  and  other  law- 
abiding  citizens,  and  through  its  meticulous 
record-keeping  on  all  guns  and  ammunition 
is  laying  the  groundwork  for  nationwide  reg- 
istration and  eventual  confiscation  of  all 
firearms. 

When  the  public  is  disarmed,  the  slavering 
wolves  of  subversion  and  revolution  will 
move— and  missiles  and  aircraft  carriers  win 
be  of  nttle  effect  against  such  attacks  from 
inside  the  nation. 

There  can  be  no  better  time  than  now  to 
write  to  our  congressmen  and  senators  to 
urge  that  they  act  quickly  to  end  this  ridicu- 
lous and  perilous  situation. 

Thtre  are  no  less  than  69  bills  before  the 
House  and  Senate  to  exempt  ammunition 
from  Gun  Control  Act— an  indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  act's  harassment  of  gun 
owners  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
our  legislators. 

There  are  12  bills  for  the  outright  repeal 
of  the  Gun  Control  Act.  showing  a  growing 
realization  among  the  congressmen  that  the 
act  Is  having  no  effect  on  crime  and  is  a  grave 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  citizens. 

These  bills  to  end  the  ineffective  but  dan- 
gerous Gun  Control  Act  deserve  the  strongest 
support  of  all  citizens,  even  those  who  do  not 
themselves  wish  to  own  firearms  but  who  do 
want  this  nation  to  continue  free  and  strong, 
guarded  by  the  legal  right  ol  Americans  to 
keep  and  bear  arms. 


I  From  the  Chicago  (Cl.i  Tribune.  Ncv  6, 
1969) 
Defends  Gun  Control  Laws 
( By  Bob  Cromie ) 
Memo  to  an  who  oppose  a  strict  gun-con- 
trol law :  »  ,   ,     # 
On  Monday,  in  Washington,  an  official  ol 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  board  was  shot 
and   killed    by    a   disgruntled    assistant.    The 
killer  used  a  gun. 

Also  on  Monday  and  in  Washington  the 
killer  of  a  pair  of  FBI  agents  was  sentenced 
to  a  pair  of  consecutive  life-terms  to  begin 
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after  be  flnisbee  an  18  to  64  year  sentence 
for  armed  robbery.  Tbe  killer  uied  a  pin. 

Sunday.  In  Chicago,  a  young  lilnneaota 
man.  In  town  to  attend  the  Rod  and  Cuatom 
Car  show,  waa  slaan  by  an  unknown  assailant 
as  be  pulled  his  car  away  from  the  curb  on 
31st  St.  The  klll«r  jsed  a  Kun. 

La&t  Sunday,  ait  Youngstown.  O  .  one  man 
was  killed  and  several  others  Injured  during 
violence  attendant  upon  a  Republic  Steel 
corporation  strike.  The  killer  used  a  gun. 

And  in  Northfleld,  BUnn.,  a  22-year-old 
coed  was  found  dead  Sunday  In  a  oomfleld 
by  two  youths  in  quest  of  Halloween  decora- 
tions. She  had  been  shot  in  the  head. 

Finally,  and  ttie  list  of  such  tragic  Inci- 
dents could  be  multiplied  many  times  during 
a  week's  time,  two  gun-bearing  holdup  men 
took  over  a  Brooklyn  gas  station  and  had 
robbed  seven  customers  when  an  off-duty 
policeman  broke  It  up  and  captured  one  of 
the  crUnlnals. 

The  point  is  that  despite  such  hilarious 
bumper-stickers  as  "When  Guns  Are  Out- 
lawed, Only  Outlaws  Will  Have  Guns,"  If 
guns  were  outlawed,  and  made  dlfllciilt  for 
criminals  to  obtain  and — since  they  wouldn't 
know  the  ropes — even  harder  for  the  sud- 
denly-murderous but  previously  non-crlml- 
nal  to  lay  his  hands  on,  such  crimes  of  vio- 
lence would  decline  with  startling  sudden- 
ness. 

Statistics,  I  believe,  will  bear  out  the  state- 
ment? that  many  murders  are  crimes  of  Im- 
pulse, brought  on  by  a  quarrel  or  some 
personal  cause.  In  which  the  killer  knows 
his  victim  and  has  no  previous  record.  Surely 
crimes  of  this  sort  would  be  cut  almost  to 
the  vanishing  point  if  guns  were  dlfficuU  or 
Impossible  to  obtain. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  Is  one  of 
the  grt^ups  which  has  consistently  lobbied 
against  any  meaningful  gun  laws,  even  alter 
Preslf'cot  John  P.  Kennedy,  Medgar  Evers. 
the  I  lv\l  rights  leader;  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
Kln^  r  id  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  were  shot 
and  I  (ed.  The  expressed  reason  for  opposi- 
tion 1.3  that  all  Americans  have  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  bear  arms — altho  lawyers 
will  tell  you  that  this  Is  a  debatable  Inter- 
pretation— and  that  If  guns  are  taken  from 
private  citizens  the  Communists  will  move 
in. 

Such  an  argument.  It  seems  to  me,  over- 
looks the  rather  glaring  fact  that  the  right 
to  live  your  life  without  being  shot  at  by 
some  Idiot  with  a  handgun  or  rifle  also  would 
seem  an  inherent  one.  Further,  that  no  one, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  suggested  that  the  dis- 
armament classes  of  any  gun  bill  should 
apply  to  the  armed  services. 

If  you  care  for  the  macabre,  let  me  add 
that  a  Chlcagoan  killed  himself  by  accident 
a  day  or  so  ago  when  a  pistol — a  trick  one 
with  barrels  flaciug  In  both  directions— 
caught  him  by  surprise.  This  dandy  little 
weapon  had  been  purchased  by  the  victim 
from  a  mall-order  tlrm. 

How  about  amending  those  misleading 
bumper  stickers  to  read; 

'When  Guns  Are  Outlawed,  Fewer  Outlaws 
Will  Have  Gunt — and  More  Pet>ple  Will  Live 
Their  Normal  Span?" 

NRA  house  organ  plc.ise  copy. 

|Fr>ni   the  Ttrre  Hiute   (Tiul  )    Tribune 

Oct.  9.   196"J| 

Undermining  Gun  Curbs 

The  N.itlon.il  Rifle  As.soclatlon  wants  Cjii- 
gress  to  authorize  hall  a  million  dollars  In 
the  military  budget  to  ftnance  civilian  m  irks- 
niiin.ship  practice.  Congre.-is  should  say  no. 
.Approval  of  this  questionable  enterprise 
would  be  a  retre.il  from  a  relatively  enllghi- 
ened  congressional  position  on  the  problem 
of  grins  In  our  society. 

.'inother  retreat  from  that  position,  taken 
at  l(jng  KLst,  In  response  to  public  sentiment 
aroused  by  political  assassinations,  also  is 
being  projxjsed.  A  bill  now  pending  In  Ooii- 
gress    would    undo    some    of    the    work    ac- 


complished In  gun  curbs:  It  would  remove 
federal  controls  over  the  sale  of  ammuni- 
tion, in  particular  .33  callbv  rlmfln  car- 
tridges. This  too,  would  tM  a  stsp  b*«kward 

from  the  goal  of  placing  guns  and  ajnmunl- 
tlon  under  reasonable  regulation. 

On  the  face  of  It,  the  NRA  plea  cited 
above  may  seem  unexceptionable.  The  rifle 
group  Is  not  asking  for  anything  new;  It 
simply  wants  Congress  to  restore  a  marks- 
manship program  long  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  NRA  and  the  Army  until  the  Army 
backed  out  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Under  this 
program.  Army  surplus  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion were  furnished — at  very  low  cost — to 
civilian  rifle  clubs. 

To  restore  this  pro  grim  n.->w.  however, 
wovild  be  In  effect  simply  to  shrug  off  the  im- 
part of  successive  assassinations — President 
Kcnuedv.  M.irtln  Luther  King.  Sen  Robert  P. 
Kennedy — on  public  opinion.  The  .■^ame  goes 
for  removing  controls  on  ammunition  sales. 
Over  a  period  of  years  the  American  public 
berame  convinced,  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, that  reasonable  curbs  on  possession 
of  guns  and  ammunition  were  essential  That 
led  to  a  good  start  on  corrective  measures, 
.^n  attempt  Is  now  being  made,  on  more  than 
one  front,  to  undermine  this  advance.  Such 
moves  ought  to  be  flrmly  rejected  by  Con- 
gress. 

iFrciin   the  Louisville   (Ky.)    Times,  Oct.   14. 
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CU'.v-Shy  Toledo — Crime  Ratz  Drops  Ajter 

City   Restricts  Sau:  of  Weapons 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Toledo  —This  city  of  400.000  on  the  west- 
ern tip  of  Lake  Erie  was  once  known  as  the 
gun    capital    of    the    Midwest. 

Firearms  of  all  kinds  could  be  bought  at 
Jewelry  stores,  gasoline  stations  and  pawn 
shops. 

Gun  dealers  hawking  pistols  for  as  little  as 
$4.95  vied  for  choice  locations  along  roads 
leading  In  from  Detroit,  where  controls  were 
stricter. 

The  crime  rate  soared. 

The  state  legislature  declined  to  restrict 
the  trafficking  In  lethal  weapons  despite  re- 
peated appeals  from  Toledo  officials.  So  In 
Augxist  1968.  the  city  council  enacted  an 
ordinance  aimed  especially  at  the  sale  of 
"Saturday-night  special" — cheap  guns  toted 
by  holdup  men  to  terrorize  merchants  on 
busy  weekends. 

The  ordinance  prohibits  anybody  in  the 
city  from  keeping  or  obtaining  a  pistol, 
revolver  or  other  handg\in  without  a  license 
irom  the  police. 

At  the  lime,  few  law  officers  believed  the 
ordinance  would  reverse  the  city's  mounting 
cnme  rate:  unlicensed  residents  can  sllU 
buy  guns  outside  the  city  llmiu.  But  whether 
because  of  the  gun-control  law  or  because 
ol  other  anticrime  measures  or  even  mere 
chance,  crime  is  abating  here  while  still  surg- 
ing higher  m  most  cities. 

STATISTICS    DROP    DRAMATICALLY 

This  development  shows  up  most  dramat- 
icallv  lii  statistics  released  last  month  by  the 
FBI.  For  the  nation,  the  violent  crimes  of 
r.,pe.  murder,  robbery  and  aggravated  a-s- 
suult-  .irmed  or  otherwise — rose  9  per  cent 
in  the  first  six  nionihs  of  1969  from  the  like 
period  last  year.  But  in  Toledo  those  violent 
crimes  dropped  31.5  per  cent  from  the  first 
lialf  of  iy68 

•Were  the  only  m.ijor  city  which  sliows 
such  a  dramatic  decrease."  exults  John  J. 
Qurkhart,   the   city's  chief   counsel. 

Indeed,  crime  In  most  other  cities  that 
have  adopted  gun  controls,  such  as  Wash- 
ington, DC.  continues  to  move  up  pretty 
much  In  step  v^lth  the  national  pattern. 
Even  if  firearms  were  totally  eliminated." 
contends  a  £;un-coiitrol  toe,  "other  weapons 
would  be  substituted." 

However,  crimes  committed  with  a  gun 
In  Philadelphia  have  dropped  since  that  city 


adopted  a  licensing  law  In  1965,  even  though 
the    law   exempts   firearms   owned    at    the 

time. 

In  New  "Tork,  Mayor  John  Lindsay  credlis 
gun  laws  with  keeping  murder  rates  low. 
despite  its  rising  crime.  New  York  often  ranks 
lowest  among  the  10  largest  UJS.  cities  in 
number  of  homicides  per  100.000  population 
But  Toledo's  exjierlence  Is  unique.  It  may 
be  traceable  in  part  to  special  restrictions  on 
gun  dealers  as  well  as  owners,  to  a  tough. 
well-publicized  court  crackdown  on  viola- 
tors of  the  control  law  and  to  other  city 
etlorts  against  crime. 

Whatever  other  factors  may  enter  in.  gtm- 
control  advocates  Insist  that  a  close  look  ,.t 
developments  In  major  crime  categories  here 
supports  their  case: 

In  the  year  before  the  ordinance  was 
adopted.  Toledo's  police  counted  422  aggra- 
vated assaults,  with  guns  and  without;  these 
Include  shootings,  stabblngs  and  other  at- 
tacks intended  to  malm  or  kill.  In  the  year 
after  enactment,  the  number  of  such  attacks 
dipped  9'":  to  385.  But  the  assaults  with  guns 
dropped  much  more  steeply — from  152  to  83. 
or  45';. 

In  the  year  before  the  ordinance,  36  peo- 
ple were  murdered,  23  by  handgun;  In  the 
following  year,  murders  totaled  14.  of  which 
eight  were  by  .  vin.  (Because  murders  with 
other  weapons  dropped  at  roughly  the  same 
rate  as  murders  with  guns.  It's  possible  that 
some  factor  other  than  the  control  liw 
may  be  at  work. ) 

Robberies,  both  armed  and  unarmed, 
dropped  from  1.188  In  the  year  before  gun 
control  to  798  In  the  next  year,  a  decline  of 
33 '^r.  But  gun  robberies  dropped  even  more 
sharply — from  350  to  160.  or  64 "^r. 

Statistics  can  be  tricky,  of  course,  Wood- 
.son  D.  Scott,  a  New  York  attorney  who  is 
president  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
(NRA),  an  opponent  of  most  gun  controls, 
says:  "The  statistics  only  prove  that  the 
statistics  are  down.  In  terms  of  cause  and 
effect.  It  doesn't  prove  a  thing." 

TTie  unexpected  crime  statistics  have  sent 
city  counsel  Burkhart  scrambling  to  re- 
chec'i  them. 

"I've  gone  over  every  possible  angle  to  see 
whether  there  might  have  been  a  mistake. 
I  can't  find  any."  he  report^s 

"I'm  as  much  puzzled  as  anybody."  Burk- 
hart adds,  noting  that  Toledo  enacted  Its 
ordinance  primarily  to  persuade  the  legisla- 
ture that  gun  controls  can  be  Imposed  with 
little  Inconvenience  and  minimum  Intrusion 
on  citizens'  rights. 

"It  was  really  an  effort  to  sell  the  General 
Assembly.  I  didn't  think  we'd  be  able  to 
make  an  Impact  on  crime  In  less  than  three 
or  four  years." 

STANDARDS  KAIRLY  LLNUNT 

His  caution  In  checking  and  interpret  Ing 
the  statistics  arises  pcurtly  from  the  gun  laW.s 
relatively  lenient  licensing  .standards. 

Unlike  New  York's  Sullivan  Law.  the  To- 
ledo plan  doesnt  require  residents  to  show 
good  cause  for  possessing  a  gun.  Instead,  the 
police  must  i.ssue  a  numbered  "handgun 
owner's  idenliticallon  card  "  costing  »3  and 
good  lor  three  years  to  all  applicants  except 
fuffitives.  minors  under  21.  certified  mental 
cases,  narcotics  addicts,  habitual  drunks  or 
people  who  have  been  convicted  twice  In  the 
past  year  of  crimes  involving  the  use  or 
threat  of  force. 

So  far.  the  police  have  Issued  13,000  ID 
cards:  roughly  10  applications  have  been  re- 
jected. It  also  seems  likely  that  some  people 
have  been  deterred  from  buying  guns  be- 
cause, for  various  reasons,  they  did  not  want 
to  apply  to  the  police  for  a  license. 

Police  Chief  Anthony  Bosch  reports  the  law 
has  had  a  harsh  effect  on  gun  dealers  who 
formerly  sold  to  almost  any  cash  customer. 

One  such  dealer  ran  Toledo's  biggest  gun 
store  In  a  seedy  neighborhood  on  Jackson 
Street    Jtist    five    minutes    from    Interstate 
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col-     PopulaUofiwUlnirelyre^in  heavily  ^med. 


^^^£zsf^^^^  -^'-^^^:C-^L-±^K^rr  ^T^^-^^'^^r^,^:^^ 

:\  ^iS^who  couldn't  ^e.^JirZ^t^'Zl 


Route  75  unking  Toledo  and  Detroit   In  one 
nTne-month  period,  his  register  rang 

le^guM,  including  6.600  to  r«»»de°" 
16.000  ^^^.^  couldn't  legally  buy  at  home 
wrhout  a  police  permit  (the  revolver  used 
in  the  hlghlv  publicized  1966  synagogue 
s lav  ng  of  f^trolt  Rabbi  Morris  Adler  came 
fr?m  To°edo»  But  now.  along  with  perhaps 
halT  the  o°her  gun  outlets  in  town,  the 
hi?  ^tore  stands  abandoned. 

Besides  the  Toledo  gun  law's  licensing  pro- 
vision It  requires  detailed  monthly  gun  sales 
reo^rts  to  the  Toledo  police.  It  also  prohibit 
semng  t^  out-of-towners  who  aren't  arnied 
wltL   authorization    from   their   local   poUce 

^^.'.'a^°"L'rof  Cheap  guns  Is  down  to 
notmng.'^Chlef  Bosch  says.  "The  punk  who 
walks  t^own  the  street,  buys  a  gun  and 
knocks  off  a  gas  station-that  s  all  been 
eliminated." 

STIFFER    PENALTIES    CITED 

municipal    court.    Judge    George 


Many 
lectors 


hunters,   marksmen   and    pin 
r^n    convinced    that    ordinances 


rc^-rdi-ug-to-the^  National    Comml^on   oh 
and     Prevention     ol     violence. 


law-abiding    citizenry.    VaslBts    Walter 
'^^ac^r,  speaking  for  the  L«^e  «f  ^mo 


sportsmen:    ThU    Is   the    first    step    toward 

total  disarmament  "  „i„iii^T> 

But  for  the  foreseeable  future  the  civilian 


30  million  guns  were  added  to  the  civilian 
'LTpUe  during  t^e  last  decade,  bringing 
tne  tStai  to  90  mlUlon-35  mllUon  "A"^  31 
million  shotguns  and  24  million  handguns. 


EXHIBIT  1 

„,,.,„  „  CO..S,. ..,«..  ..cj.s,»  ~- " -,rsr  '""■"'  '""■ '""'"  ™- '"" 

Kinds  ol  offenses  (including  attempts) ^ 

. — — Total 


Felonies 


Arrests 


Convic- 
tions 


Misdemeanors 


Attests 


Convic- 
tions  Arrests 


Convic- 
tions 


Ola^er   says  "severe  sentencing 


M. 

of  violators 
mav  be  another  reason  for  the  gun  law's 
^p'Lrent  effectiveness.  Already  court  records 
show  city  judges  have  packed  37  people  off 
to  jlll  thi  av^erage  is  90  days,,  mamly  for 
poiesslng  a  gun  without  a  license^  In  addi- 
tion, judges  have  Imposed  27  fines  ranging 

^^°.^'e"ord  fs  oTthat  you  can't  Just  carr^ 
a  gun  around  here  without  doing  days  m 
the  workhouse."  says  chief  counsel  Burk- 
hart praUlng  newspapers,  radio  and  tele- 
vision for  publicizing  the  court  crackdown^ 
in  contrast  to  Toledo,  crime-rldden 
WtLhlngton  can  impose  penalties  no  harsher 
fh"  7days  .n  Jail  or  a  »300  hne-the  max- 
imum allowed  by  Congre^.  So  far  there 
have  been  no  prosecutions.)  ,„„„h 

the   mayors   office   here,   square-jawed 
-William    J.    Ensign    cites 


iu||jr#4pr 

Assault  witii  dangerous  weapon  C3  g""s)- 

Assault..  ,    "■' 

Armed  robbery  and  burglary 

Rape   - 

Grand  larceny - - 

Ca' thelt 

Fugitive  Irom  justice 


2 
6 

O 

3 
I 
7 
4 
l 


Assaults  (2  guns) 

Carrying  dangerous  weapon 

Lacivious  carnage 

Figlitingon  street 

Unknown  misdemeanor.... 
Intfostigation  and  suspicion 
Juvenile  court  commitment. 

Fraud.-  — 

Petty  larceny . -■- 

Distiibulcng  pornography. - 

Immigration  laws 

Articles  ol  war... 
Unlawful  entry  .. 
Drunk,  disorderly, 


3 

1  . 
1  . 
I  - 
8 

1  - 
1  . 
b 

1  . 
1 
■ "  1 

agiancy 1^ 

..       174 


11 
1 


2 


5 


1 
2 

126 


148 


200 


162 


In 
ex -Marine 


other 


^.^.-.i^.  «eSIO.TS  ..HAS,.  «.0.  AT  AP.U  HA.WA..  CHlttUM,  .0.,  .0«  O.C.  ..^ 


measures  that  may  have  helped  bring  cnme 
down  He  points  to  Improved  street  llgnti°^B: 
an  expanded.  Improved  police  department 
an  actwe  program  to  prevent  i^-^^^'^J^l^ 
an  ordinance  making  It  a  cnme  ^  hara^  or 
=K„=.  Krhool  Children  or  newsboys,  more 
Effective  probation  and  parole  Procedur^, 
tnd  a  4  0(^-member  citizens'  group  that  dis- 
tributes cards  pledging  people  to  cooperate 

-'L\yr  ^iS  a^SsS^eirt  the  gun 

^'^''YouTust  ^ow  that  the  -avallablUty  of 
euns  has  got  to  be  a  big  factor  he  °^'»5f^ 
^  Sfflclals  m  other  cities  think  so,  too  _The 
drop  in  crime  here  Is  drawing  inquiries  about 
the  Toledo  ordinance  from  Wichita.  Los  An- 
geles     Dayton,    Cleveland,    Baltimore    an< 

^^A^'ri'lnqulrles  suggest,  the  gtin-cont.ol 
controversy  may  be  shifting  to  the  cities. 
While  InU^gun  Igltatlon  in  Washington  and 
in  state  capitals  Is  losing  steam.  Last  >ear,  oi 
!^ur^    Oongre«  banned  mall-order  sales  of 


Murder..  -    -„„„ 

Assault  with  dangerous  weapon.. 

Rape.-. 

Grand  larceny - 

Armed  robbery --- - 

Robbery -  -  - '  ' 

Selling  drugs 

Carthetl  

Postal  laws..  

fuRitive  Irom  lustice — ■,„_,. 

Possession  ol  gun  after  conviction  ol  crime 
ol  violence. 

Housebreaking ;  ,.:^l 

interstate  transportation  ol  firearms 


]  .  Carrying  dangerous  weapon 

g  Robbery  ■ 

3  1     Petty  larceny 

4  2    Unlawful  entry 

1  Receiving  stolen  goods 

2  2    Liquor  law  violations..- --- 

1  Intoxication,  vagrancy 

4  "  Disorderly  conduct 

1  i"  Degeneracy .-- 

1  . .  Contributing  to  delinquency  ol  a 

1  ol  a  minor. 

I  nvestigation.  suspicion - . 

2  2     Unlay^tul  weapon.. 

I  1 


Total 


29 


b3 


,84; 


I  Number  ol  District  ol  Columbu  purchasers 
"\'l':^:,'li  *C?is?Hcfo.'-Co,umb..  purchasers.  93;  Number 
arrest  records,  33' J  percent 


Number  ..  .treat  records,  3S;  P«f«.t  o.  District  o.  Columbia  purchasers  with 
0,  arrest  records.  31;  Percent  ol  District  of  Columtf  purchaser.  *i.^ 


and 


ARE    PESTICIDES    THE    CAUSE    OF 
The     DISAPPEARANCE     OP     T^ 

PELICANS      FROM      THE       GULP 

COAST? 

Mr    YARBOROUGH.   Mr.   President 
the  September  issue  of  the  magazine  of 
NatiW  Audubon  Society,  contains  an 
aruSrwritten  by  Mr.  George  I^ycock 
which  he  discusses  the  mysterious  dis- 


and  penetrating  that  I  ask  unanimous 
??ient  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recok.^ 
There  being  no  objection,  the  aru-.o 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECor,D. 
as  follows: 

-WHEM    HAVE    ALL    THE    PELICANS    GONE? 

(By  Oeorge  Laycock) 
Along   the   coast   of   Ixjuislana   there    has 
occurr^  what  must,  at  least  from  a  pehcau  . 
Doint  of  view,  be  classed  as  a  disaster ^By  1962 
L°Uhat  remained  of  tl^e  states  once-flour.^ 
ing   population   of   perhaps  50,000   breed.n^ 
iirown  oellcans  had  vanished. 
^^To  ca^ns  of  Louisiana  the  disappearance 


course,  i.aju6»<='~  ■"- ,.   „  „,„o,T»t  ty>  ii-     in  wmcn  ne  uiai,;"^^^''  "''^ — •'   '  t ,_ 

«ii    firearms  across  state  lines   except  to  n       ^"^"    „'„„  „»  tv,p  hrown  pelicans  from 

=SrHS=^H#  SSisH3ss=  ,;^~^rs^H^-i 

ftltl  ^d^Il  governments  to  enact  stricter     ^^^^^  j^  g^eat  "^"^^^^^/^^^^.X  L^l-  ""^    ""■""    ""'"■""   ^"'^'^"'^  ' 

of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  In  fact,  tne  L«g 
SiaSre  of  Louisiana  in  1902  designated 


'"Snelederal  official  who  has  urged  lo^ 
authorities  to  act  Is  FBI  ^'^'J^^^^^ 
Hoover  He  has  said:  "I  see  no  great  Proble™ 
to  the  individual  in  requiring  all  guns  to  be 
^glst^red,  if  the  owner  has  nothing  to  hide 
and  if  he  Is  a  law-abiding  citizen. 

But  some  local  policemen  oppose  municipal 
gun  co^^ls.  De^ty  Chief  Lloyd  forbus  of 
fhe  Columbus.  Ohio,  police  force,  for  exam- 
p'^e  asserts  that  the  pt^ible  crime-curbing 
Pflecta  ol  local  gun-oontrol  laws  don  t  jusiuy 
vfoTaUnI  a^d^l  principle  of  the  Natlona^ 
Riao  Alsodatlon— that  restrlcUona  should 
^  alme^^y  at  thoe.  who  misuse  firearms^ 
^rb^  U  a/NBA  member  and  serves  as  a 
sales  miwnager  foe  a  gun  wholesaler  in  hlB 
spare  time. 


but  slow-witted  brown  pelican  Loutsian 
state  b°Td  Pehcans  were  known  everywhere 
along  the  Gulf  Coast.  They  escorted  fishing 
ve^els  rested  on  pilings  along  the  water- 
fr^t^,  and   generally   ranked   as  prominent 


drastically. 


^1:^n™ere   pelicans   seldom   ventured, 
the^hlgk  omclal  status  w^  constat      im- 


are 
es. 


What  has  caused  the  disappearance  of  -^— '- ^r^eVuman  mind  by  the  pictu 

these  birds?  Mr.  Laycock  suggests  that  P[«ffr pelican  on  automobile  license  piatt 

?DT  Seldrin.  and  other  pesticides  may  ^^^^irt^^^^  known  to  all  who  saw  the 

be  ca'lSng  the  deaths  of  the  pelicans   If  ^«^^^^  ^reat  Seal,  -b»ch  carr^s  a  i.k  - 
this  iTso    the  brown  pelican  as  wel    as  „,   ^   nesting   pehcan   flanged    bj 

many  oSer  species  of  marine  and  wild- 
life may  be  in  danger  of  becommg  ex- 


tinct 


Mr.  President,  the  article  is  so  timely 


words    "Union,  Justice,  Confidence. 

Tinderstandably.  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  peU^  rllsed  pressing  questions  -m 
^Ji^a^.^re  was  «  state  holding  up  as 
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Its  symbol  a  bird  that  had  obviously  proved 
Its  inability  to  survive  in  the  modern  Lou- 
isiana environment.  Even  the  governor 
wanted  to  know  what  had  happened. 

Southward  along  the  Oulf  Coast  of  Texas, 
where  thousands  aX  pelicans  had  once  raised 
their  young,  the  rtory  was  much  the  same; 
only  a  few  pelicans  remained.  This  catas- 
trophe In  the  ranks  of  one  of  America's  most 
Interesting  birds  was  to  lead  to  several  de- 
velopments One  of  particular  importance  was 
a  wide-spread  research  project  aimed  at  solv- 
ing the  mystery  of  the  disappearing  pelicans. 
The  same  project  may  ultimately  help  restore 
them  to  portions  of  their  former  range. 

Wildlife  specialists  began  to  realize  that 
despite  the  long  amd  close  as.soclatlon  be- 
tween pelicans  and  people,  we  knew  surpris- 
ingly little  about  tHese  birds. 

"There  has  beeni  tremendous  public  In- 
terest In  the  pelican  recently."  I  learned  from 
Lovett  E.  Williams,  Jr..  biologist  for  the 
Florida  Oame  and  Ftesh  Water  Pish  Commis- 
sion In  his  Gainesville  office  he  told  me.  "We 
are  especially  concerned  because  of  the  speed 
with  which  they  disappeared  from  all  the 
range  west  of  Florida.  We  realized  that  unless 
we  gained  a  better  understanding  of  where 
Florida  pelican  colonies  are  and  keep  track 
of  them,  they  could  vanish  before  we  were 
aware  that  they  wert  in  trouble." 

What  ktHed  off  the  pelicans  along  the  Gulf 
Co««t?  A- number  t>f  professional  wildlife 
workers  do  not  hesitate  to  place  the  blame 
on  pesticides.  They  pblnt  out  that  during  the 
years  when  pellcansi  were  decimated  along 
the  coast  of  Loulslarla.  there  were  also  mas- 
sive fish  kills  In  the  Mississippi,  kills  attrib- 
uted to  Insecticides. 

Other  workers,  especially  those  at  Patux- 
ent  Wildlife  Researc^i  Center  In  Maryland, 
say  there  is  no  contluslve  proof  that  pes- 
ticides killed  the  G\ilf  Coast  pelicans.  Only 
a  small  number  of  dead  pelicans  have  been 
checked  for  pesticide  residues.  Only  one  car- 
ried enough  endrln  in  its  brain  to  have  caused 
death,  and  It  was  found  dead  in  the  Ever- 
glades. 

The  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Pish 
Commission  put  Williams  to  work  In  1966 
setting  up  a  jjellcar  research  project.  Nor 
did  Florida  sportsmen  object  to  this  use  of 
hunting  and  fishing j  license  money.  In  this 
state  a  large  percent»ge  of  such  funds  go  for 
protection  of  anothflr  nongame  species,  the 
endangered  American  aJligator,  victim  of 
Florida's  persistent  poachers. 

One  of  Williams'  first  aims  was  to  census 
the  pelicans— to  learn  how  many  adult 
breeding  pelicans  populated  the  coasts  of 
Florida,  and  how  Successful  they  were  at 
raising  young.  For  two  days  early  In  May 
1968,  Williams  and  biologist  Uirry  Martin 
flew  the  Florida  const  In  their  first  annual 
pelican  count.  They  covered  the  coast  along 
the  Atlantic,  around  the  Keys,  and  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Suwannee.  There  are  no  breed- 
ing pelicans  farther  west  along  the  Florida 
coast.  They  flew  over  nesting  colonies  at  200 
feet,  apparently  without  disturbing  the 
breeding  birds.  And  the  two  biologists  esti- 
mated that  the  two  largest  colonies,  near  St. 
Petersburg  and  at  Boca  Grande  Pass,  con- 
tained 900  neets  eaoh . 

Their  total  count  of  6,700  nests — not  in- 
cluding earlier  nests  missed  In  the  Keys — 
leads  Williams  to  figure  there  must  be  more 
than  20,000  pellcanB  In  Florida.  Fifty  percent 
of  the  nests  were  on  small  islands  between 
St  Petersburg  and  Fort  Myers.  This  pioneer- 
ing pelican  count  tbus  gives  Florida  biologists 
a  base  against  which  to  Judge  census  figures 
In  the  future.  Each  year,  at  the  ptak  of  the 
nesting  season,  a  biologist  will  now  fly  the 
coastal  areas  to  reeheck  the  colonies,  watch- 
ing for  the  first  sign  of  any  serious  threat 
to  the  last  stronghold  of  the  brown  pelican 
In  the  United  States. 

The  range  of  fJie  four  subspeciec  of  the 
brown  pelican  extends  along  the  East  Coast 


from  North  Carolina  southward,  around  the 
Oulf  Coast  and  southward  to  Brazil.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast  It  reaches  from  central  Cali- 
fornia southward  to  the  coast  of  Chile.  Th« 
distribution  and  movements  of  these  birds 
have  never  been  well  understood.  One  phase 
of  the  new  research  program  will  involve 
careful  analysis  of  the  hundreds  of  banding 
records  collected  over  the  years  by  the  US. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

It  was  during  the  1967  convention  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society  In  Atlantic  City 
that  the  pelican  research  Idea  took  a  major 
step  Alexander  Spnmt  IV,  research  director 
for  the  National  Audubon  Society,  discussed 
the  pelican's  plight  with  John  S  Gottschalk, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife.  "Why  not.  "  asked  Dr  Gottschalk. 
"do  something  about  It?  " 

Sprunt  then  conferred  with  wildlife  biolo- 
gists In  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  They  quickly  agreed  to  call  a 
conference  of  all  agencies  and  organizations 
concerned  about  this  threatened  bird. 

For  two  full  days,  January  16-17.  1968, 
wildlife  biologists  met  for  the  initial  session 
of  the  'Pelican  Committee  '  The  meeting, 
called  by  Dr  Leslie  L  Gl.isgow,  then  director 
of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission and  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, brought  24  authorities  to  the  Rocke- 
feller Wildlife  Refuge  in  Louisiana.  Among 
them  were  representatives  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society.  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Welder  Wildlife  Foundation,  and 
eight  state  wildlife  agencies  from  North  C.ir- 
oUna  to  Texas.  With  Sprunt  serving  .is  chair- 
man, they  set  up  a  detailed  plan  to  help 
rescue  the  pelican. 

The  best-known  nesting  colony  of  the  east- 
ern brown  pelican  is  Pelican  Island,  In  the 
mouth  of  the  Indian  River  across  from  the 
village  of  Sebastian  on  Florida's  east  coast. 
It  Is  a  three-acre  patch  of  mangroves  that, 
except  for  the  birds,  looks  no  different  from 
other  nearby  Islands.  This  breeding  center 
for  pelicans  was  well  known  to  early  Florida 
naturalists  and  ploneeilng  wildlife  photog- 
raphers. 

There  c.ime  to  Sebastian  in  1881  a  seven- 
teen-year-old Immigrant  who  was  to  play  a 
major  part  in  protecting  this  colony  of  birds 
from  the  vandals  who  frequently  disturbed 
them.  Paul  Kroegel,  born  In  Germany,  had 
been  brought  to  this  country  by  his  father. 
At  Sebastian  he  came  to  know  the  pelicans 
and  other  birds  common  along  those  shores 
and  around  the  mangrove  Islands  In  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  He  noticed  also  that  va- 
cationers aboard  passing  cruisers  and  sail- 
boats frequently  shot  Into  the  Hocks  of  nest- 
ing pelicans.  With  no  use  for  dead  pelicans, 
they  left  them  where  they  fell  Kroegel  was 
hired  near  the  turn  of  the  century  by  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union  to  guard  the 
birds  of  Pelican  Island.  But  he  had  no  au- 
thority other  than  what  he  carried  in  his 
old  ten-gauge  shotgun.  A  boat-buUder  by 
trade,  he  traveled  at  first  In  a  little  yellow 
sailboat  called  the  Yellow  Kid,  and  later  in 
an  outboard-driven  skiff. 

In  1903,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
named  Pelican  Island  a  national  bird  reser- 
vation. It  was  the  first  of  the  nitlonal  wild- 
life refuges,  a  far-flung  system  of  lands  and 
waters  which  today  totals  more  than  300 
areas  scattered  throughout  the  United  States. 
Kroegel,  by  Presidential  order,  became  the 
first  warden  on  .i  national  wildlife  refuge.  His 
daughter,  Mrs  J.  1.  Thompson,  who  still 
lives  in  Sebastian,  told  me  recently  that  her 
father's  pay  was  $15  a  month,  from  which 
he  purchased  his  own  outboard  fuel.  Dur- 
ing those  years  he  arrested  many  who  mo- 
lested or  destroyed  the  pelicans,  including 
Andrew  Mellon,  caught  shooting  pelicans 
from  a  boat  on  the  Indian  River. 

Kroegel  knew,  as  ornithologist  George  Nel- 
son once  explained  It.  that  when  the  pell- 
cans  were  disturbed  on  the  Island  they  would 
rise    .md    fly    very    rapidly    In    great    circles. 


"This  Is  the  alarm  flight  of  the  pelicans." 
Nelson  said,  "and  can  be  seen  for  more  than 
a  mile  It  Is  one  of  the  warden's  moat  re- 
liable signs  that  the  pelicans  have  unwel- 
come visitors  " 

Early  In  the  1920's.  the  pelicans  aban- 
doned the  Island,  and  by  1928  Kroegel  was 
out  of  a  Job.  The  mangroves  were  gone — 
victims  of  overuse  by  the  birds.  Today  the 
mangroves  grow  there  again  and  the  pelicans 
have  returned. 

In  1963.  Pelican  Island  was  designated  by 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  as 
a  National  Historic  Landmark,  the  first  wild- 
life refuge  to  gain  this  recognition.  It  now 
has  a  warden  again — and  he  makes  more 
than  $15  a  month  Lawrence  Wlneland  is  a 
veteran  refuge  manager  with  the  US.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  I  accompanied  him  out 
to  Pellc.in  Island  one  day  recently. 

We  crossed  Indian  River,  launched  our 
boat,  and  cruised  around  the  point  of  a  small 
island  lying  directly  offshore  After  that 
there  was  no  problem  picking  out  the  f.i- 
mous  i.sland  Across  the  bay  many  of  the  big 
brown  l)irds  could  be  seen  passing  back  and 
forth,  while  some  rested  on  the  shallow  wa- 
ters and  others  perched  in  the  lops  of  the 
mangroves, 

Wlneland  has  found  that  the  birds  nest 
nearly  eleven  months  of  the  year  Conse- 
quently, there  were  nests  In  all  stages  of 
production.  Some  held  eggs.  Others  con- 
tained newly-hatched  nestlings  so  youn? 
they  could  liot  hold  their  heads  up  Some 
were  crowded  with  down-covered  youngsters 
making  great  demands  on  their  fishing  par- 
ents Mingled  with  them  were  pairs  of  nest- 
ing cormorants  and  great  blue  herons  stand- 
ing in  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees  on  stilt 
legs.  There  were  also  egrets  and  Louisiana 
herons.  Offshore,  drifting  leisurely  on  the 
calm  surface,  was  a  tight  little  raft  of  two 
dozen  of  the  brown  pelican's  wintering  white 
cousins,   relaxing   in    the   Florida  sun 

It  was  difficult  on  this  stronghold  of  the 
brown  pelican  to  imagine  that  elsewhere 
these  birds  are  In  dire  trouble.  Their  nests 
occupied  every  available  mangrove  CruLsing 
pelicans  cast  swift  shadows  over  us  con- 
stantly. Here  was  the  place  to  see  how  the 
I)ellcan  lives. 

Although  the  brown  pelican  Is,  as  the  name 
implies,  mostly  brownish  the  name  scarcely 
does  justice  to  his  appearance  when  you  see 
him  clearly  in  good  light.  The  adult  pelican 
IS  no  drab  creature,  but  wears  an  intricate 
pattern  of  rich  colors.  The  adult  males  and 
females  are  marked  alike,  and  the  pattern 
and  colors  vary  with  the  stage  of  the  nuptial 
molt.  The  underparts  are  a  rich  brown,  but 
the  upper  surface  of  the  wings  and  the  back 
are  silver  tinged  or  grayish.  The  neck  colors 
vary  from  white  to  chocolate,  and  the  top  of 
the  head  may  be  either  white  or  bright  yel- 
low. With  .1  patch  of  matching  yellow  on  the 
l5rea.-,( . 

Of  ail  the  pelican's  equipment,  men  have 
marvelt  I  most  often  at  that  utility  bag  car- 
ried tjcneath  its  bill.  Using  this  elastic  [jouch 
of  nrong  and  tough  tissue  attached  to  his 
lower  mandible  ,-\s  a  fish  net.  the  pelican  is 
successful  In  catching  his  prey  about  one 
time  out  of  three.  This  Is  efficiency  enough 
to  keep  adults  and  young  In  food. 

With  each  young  pelican  consuming  up  to 
four  pounds  of  fish  per  day,  the  adults  rank 
as  mighty  fishermen,  and  they  have  stand- 
ardized their  methods.  As  they  fly  over  their 
fishing  grounds,  that  long  bill  rests  or.  the 
pelican's  chest  and  points  at  the  water  be- 
neath him  while  he  scans  the  water  for  that 
flash  of  color  or  movement  that  reveals  the 
location  of  food. 

His  dive  Is  not  the  world's  most  graceful. 
If  there  Is  a  noticeable  wind,  the  pelican 
dives  with  the  wind  behind  him  pushing. 
His  heavy  body  thumps  against  the  water 
and  showers  the  silver  spray  up  and  over 
him.  Usually  he  does  not  submerge. 

But  If  he  should  dive  underneath  the  sur- 
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^-% "":  "fntT^h:  s  ^B^r^rze's 

the  air  sac  of  a  ^^^^^^^^  ^/^tlJ'^^an^hrfl^t 
"'  t^"  ,:^'^Iin\he"rul^    ro^t' e  iSlbles. 

V^i^crerof^hlT  mlut^'^nd  he  continues 
^^nhS'uml'hirthievlng  neighbors,  the 

fr.r„,°r  i'?;  5s.  ?9  -^ 

S^  in  strict  formation,  moving  their  v^lngs 
;;,U"a  military  P-^«;°-'^^^37Cor  move 
ing  and  cruising  '^^'^^^^^"feedin^  grounds. 
^enth^\ry'^Uhnhf:md.\tVma^crui^^ 
TconS^'e  altitudes,  --^"-/V,,^^^: 

Tol.:Z^  untirfhe'^ormation  scarcely  clears 
'^luhougn^Vucans    seek   the   company    of 

othlr^  of'thei^r  kind,  =>-<!  "-^^Va^rthly'  do 
are  sometimes  large  and   compact    they 

not  always  get  along  P^^f.^^nStl nest- 
when  opportunity  P-^^^^^^ 'l!^'^'Xeven  con- 
rmrtrioing"^o?rS"o«^that  might 

^^^^e^n^lf  is'nof  li^gl  for  a  pe.lcan-si^d 
bl^^but  is  a  collection  of/"<='^„«'  ^rass^and 

[^f.L°"a>ca-I^nr^-"-rre^^^^^^ 

^"T'^theaverl^f  human  eye  there  is  little  ol 
belutymthe^newly-hatched  pelican.  He  IS 

^e  c^lor  of  a  blood  '^'"L  Ms  ^enL  must 
his  head  up,  and  so  naked  1^^^  P^^  ,^  "^,,, 

from  the  nest  when  they  are  about  me  weess 

his  food  to  him.  These  fish  are  species  not 

'"^irTSr  location  of  present  popula- 
tions of  pelicans.  In  the  past,  any  pe  ican 
count'  from  the  air  had  been  incidental  ob- 
'erTations  made  in  the  course  of  other  work^ 
Now  the  research  group  drew  up  plans  for 
a  system  of  aerial  censusing  to  cover  the 
hi^rts'  entire  range  and  to  yield  figures  on 
S  toTal  numblrs.  T^e  flying  chore^w.U  he 

shared  by  the  states  and  the  U.S.  Fish  ana 

Wildlife  Service. 

Then     with    all   known    breeding   colonies 

mwed  and  censused,  biologists  will  measure 


the  annuaj  production.  Ncstllnga  are  being 

i££t}?r?h,-f;irtThar4%^^ 

ree3r.M-!rwrth^cSiuran^ 
S^w^Mii-rth^=^^^^ 

^  Ver^K^irrSer.  T^k  of  about 
loJ  apparen'l^  nonbreedlng  pelicans  living 
I^^ngThe  Miilsslppi  coast.  Are  these  rem- 
nant of  a  Mississippi  flo^r.P't^^Mr  trkvTls 
grants  from  Florida?  Might  their  travel^ 
once  understood,  lend  some  clue  to  what  has 
happened  to  the  vanished  colonies  along  the 
GuTcoast  west  of  Florida?  To  keep  tab^on 
this  flock  DaTld  Peterson,  manager  of  Ouii 
l^irNatlonal   WiMUfe    Heluge     Plan^^ 

^r;"wlir'then°^be"re"cognizable  through 
bln<iulars  wherever  ^birdwatchers  see  the- 
There  are  at  least  two  ways  to  capture 
large  numbers  of  adult  pelicans.  One  plaiv 
W  mams  explained,  "is  to  give  them  a  harrn- 
less  anethesizlng  drug.  We  P'^"/^.  "1^;^, 
some  tests  of  alpha-chloralose  over  at  Cedar 
vcv    whv  don't  you  Join  us.' 

On^  chiflv,  gray  morning  a  few  days  later 
I  met  Wllllaml  and  biologist  Mike  Fogarty 
at  the  Cedar  Key  launching  ramp. 

At  the  fish  market  in  town  Williams  pur- 
ebred a  dozen  mullet  measuring  twelve  to 
fo'teen  inches.  While  we  cruised  -t^  he 
bav  watching  for  pelicans,  Fogarty  busily 
prJpa'ed  the'fish  for  the  unsuspecting  pel  - 
cans  Very  carefully  he  measured  the  anes- 
thetic onTo  the  strips  of  fish  which  had  been 
rubied  with  vegetable  oil  to  help  them  retain 
rhe^hrte  powder  until  the  pelican  could 
irrab  the  fish  from  the  water. 

^^  Ttlod  rr  bolt,  holding  one  of 
the  drugged  strips  of  fish  in  his  hand  and 
waved  a!  he  might  if  tossing  fish  scraps  into 
the  water.  Then  he  tossed  the  strip  of  fish 
riirectlv  beneath  the  watchful  bird. 
"'Before  the  fish  had  time  t--nl.  from  sigh 
the  pelican  was  on  it.  Soon  he  lifted  bis  bill 
.the  sky   and   swallowed.   "Nothing  to  do 
now    but   watch    and   wait."   Williams   ^a  d 
"r  should    take    about    twenty    minutes. 
Other   pelicans   Joined   the   first   one,  which 
drin^    contentidly    on    the    gentle    waves^ 
After  awhile  we  were  able  tx)  tell  which  of 
fhe  small  group  of  pelicans  was  the  hand-fed 
mrd  He  seamed  ab^ut  to  take  -n  afterdinner 
nip    HIS  head  settled  low  on  his  chest_  He 
recovered  briefly  and  shook  his  head.  Then 
Zs^^  sprea'd  clumsily  out  of  control  a. 
he  tried  to  maintain  his  balance.  It  »as  "o 
problem  to  move  close  and  carefully  gather 

'''?irmay  not  be  the  ultimate  method  the 
committee  will  employ  to  capture  adult  peU- 
ca^  •  The  cannon  trap  -^^^'f  ."^^  "^"^^ 
wiiiiajiis  told  me.  "We  can  watch  a  flock  oi 
rliSbirTon  the  beach  and  find  out  where 
hev  sta^d  in  relation  to  the  tide.  The"  we 
ran  it  the  trap  and  time  our  trapping  t<j 
Tajtt^l  th:m  th'e  following  day  ^n  the  same 
place.  We  should  be  able  to  take  sizaoie 
trroups  at  one  time."  ^„„„ 

'  TO  ,r,e.  ,.na.tmB  p.Uc™  "  •»«"  »;"J 

miie  ■  and  a  uniform  color  key,  with  differ- 
Tnt  hues  for  different  localities,  has  been 
riPvlsed  A  pelican  wearing  orange  comes  from 
roirca'ro^llna.  Vellow  means  the  ea3t  coast 

f  "r;n  T.  ^^"^  at^Cape'A^a^n 
tagging  .f  375    .our  ^^j.Q_ 

^'Z  sin  s  "--.e-tagged^ic^ 
should  be  reported  to  Sprunt  at  Box  231^ 
Tavernier.  Florida.  State  conservation  officers 


should  be  notified  if  any  dead  pelicans  are 

^°^entually  observations  of  color-coded 
pencil  shJuld  give  blologUt-  a  better  un- 
rers^ndlng  of  the  birds'  age  fJ«-^J,'^ 
turlty.  their  travels,  and  whether  they  are 
loyal  to  their  original  nesUng  areas. 

Meanwhile,  the  search  is  on  lor  the  killer 
of'Jhe  GUU  coast  pelican..  Both  dise.^  and 
parasites  will  be  investigated,  f^d  any  oc 
rurrence  of  environmental  pollution  near 
peUcTn  colonies  will  be  closely  watched,  mrds 
found   dead    will    be    rushed    to    laboratories 

'°Burthe?eal  cause  of  the  disappearance  of 

rrf.ors.r,sr^ni;3 
»cr.-'«r  s-orosr-p.;::."  'X'fL 

Si"S.d  »  ."inoUoo-M.  Ug»»oM  «•  »« 

'"More  pointedly,  51  LsU  each  l^e-f/.^^f^^ 
hrokVn  eeg— the  shells  spongy  and  flaking 
Td  ^ontlfning  little  or  no  cal^tum  carbon - 

Z-  rstinT'bLr  1^^ouJh%rg|e^ted, 
^Se^ch^rr^S^^ 
E-   a^pVnrdltrdld^y-^e^  P^^^ 

rtifir'^^-?-^^ 

d^r^ns   Its  DDE  content  was  equal  to  68 
'"i.'.Kcni   visit   M    Molojuu    to    .nothe. 

""'"ixrv.-r'ecS'ro'.T'orof.r. 

Ue    points    out.    Pr<^>=    °n  >    °^   ^^    Southern 
rinated  hvdrocarbon:>  than  mosi. 

also     in     trouDie     mi  j  ^^^, 

^ea^rylng  -'--  -nie  to  .    ness  the^ne^^^ 
ing  disaster  _To  reach  tnep^^^^^  ^^^^^^_ 

^^l  °^rsturblnc°e"'    Hfsebrcugh       believes 
Seeded   nest    destruction    among    the    pe^U^ 

-^?rlSr^tfpi^ct 

-^^r^^Pe^a/X^ems  im- 
periled by  /-f^/^irdegrerNesttng'al'it 
"^Tol'^nZl  ^':^rs'J<X  wintering  along 
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the  coaata,  It  faces  a  different  pattern  of  ex- 
pooure  from  th»t  con-frontlnR  Ite  brown 
coualn,  though  some  white  pelicans  do  feed 
at  times  In  DDT  hotspots. 

The  normal  thickness  of  a  white  pelican's 
eggshell  ta  .88mm.  Researchers  recently 
have  found  eggs  measuring  down  to  40mm. 
But  only  rarely  h.ive  the  eggs  collapsed  be- 
cause of  abnormal  thinness. 

"The  thinness  of  shelLs  In  white  pellcnn 
eggs  Is  mathematically  significant,"  says 
James  O.  Keith  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ments Denver  Wildlife  Research  Cen'cr, 
•but  It  Is  not  yet  biologically  significant   ' 

And  even  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida, 
where  brown  pelican  colonies  apparently  re- 
main healthy,  reductions  In  eggshell  thick- 
ness ranging  from  7  to  18  percent  h.ive  been 
found  In  comparison  with  eggs  laid  before 
1947. 

Meanwhile,  during  each  of  the  past  two 
summers.  50  fledgling  pelicans  have  been 
captured  at  flourishing  Florida  colonies  by 
state  wildlife  workers.  The  young  birds  have 
been  about  50  days  old  and  within  five  days 
of  being  able  to  fly  From  Florida  they  have 
b€^n  hauled  by  truck  to  Loul.siana  to  ful- 
fill another  goal  of  the  Pelican  Committee— 
the  reestabllshment  of  the  brown  pelican 
In  that  Gulf  Coast  state,  as  well  as  to  study 
more  closely  the  bird's  life  hl.story. 

Of  the  first  50  birds  brought  to  Rc.oke- 
felier  Rqfuge  In  1968.  half  were  later  freed 
at  . Grarvl. .Terre  Island.  Some  were  wing- 
clipped,  others  full-winded,  and  all  were 
marked  with  white  wing  tags  The  free- 
flying  birds  were  soon  observed  feeding  nor- 
mally In  the  GuJf,  and  a  year  later  the 
Grand  Terre  p)eUcans  are  reported  to  be 
thriving.  Unfortunately  cold  weather  In 
March  caused  a  loss  of  most  of  the  remain- 
ing birds  kept  at  Rockefeller  Refuge 

And  If  pesticides  were  not  trouble  enouKh. 
there  are  still  Instances  where  pelicans  are 
victims  of  the  thovightless  and  ill-informed. 
There  Is  need  for  better  laws  to  protect 
pelicans  throughout  most  of  their  range. 
Even  Louisiana  does  not  have  a  specific  law 
protecting  Its  official  bird.  The  Pelican  Com- 
mittee hopes  that,  with  the  help  of  con- 
cerned citizens,  legislation  can  be  passed 
soon  establishing  penalties  for  killing  pell- 
cans  or  destroying  their  nests. 

Hopefully,  as  we  learn  more  about  these 
peculiar,  yet  dignified  birds  of  our  Southern 
coastline,  and  when  pn 'grams  in  their  be- 
half are  fully  In  operation,  we  may  pos- 
sibly prevent  the  pelicans  from  vanishing 
from  still  more  of  their  range. 

But  If  pesticides  are  the  problem,  as  now 
seems  unquestionable,  then  the  pelican's 
future  IS  truly  bleak. 


REVENUE-SHARING— ADDRESS  BY 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  growinij  concen- 
tration of  power  and  responsibility  in  this 
country  at  the  Federal  level  of  govern- 
ment. The  Nixon  administration,  how- 
ever, has  strongly  and  persuasively 
argued  for  a  new  federalism  in  which 
power  and  influence  would  be  returned 
increasingly  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. It  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  an 
e>tsy  task  to  reverse  the  trend  toward 
centralized  power  and,  in  the  process, 
achieve  the  new  federalism  which  we  de- 
sue.  However,  it  is  an  absolutely  essen- 
t'.al  undertaking  if  this  country  is  to  pre- 
serve its  imique  political  heritage. 

One  of  the  most  important  new  fed- 
eralism proposals  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  that  of  revenue  sharing. 
Under  this  proposal  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment will  return  a  certain  share  of  its 
tax  collections  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  use  as  those  governments 
see  fit.  There  are,  of  course,  numerous 
grant-in-aid  programs  currently  in 
existence  which  result  in  a  movement  of 
Federal  funds  from  Washington  to  States 
and  municipalities.  However,  the  Fed- 
eral strings  attached  to  these  programs 
are  .so  numerous  and  comprehensive  that 
the  Federal  Government  s  influence  over 
the  programs  carried  out  at  State  and 
local  levels  is  extremcJy  pervasive.  The 
revenue-sharing  proposal  is  specifically 
designed  to  avoid  this  unfortunate  side 
effect. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Greater 
South  Dakota  Association,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  David  M.  Kennedy  outlined 
in  detail  tlie  administration's  revenue- 
sharing  proposals  and  the  impact  this 
procram  will  have  in  moving  us  signifi- 
cantly along  the  road  toward  the  new 
federalism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  sig- 
nificant statement,  which  is  of  great  im- 
I)ortaiire  to  the  future  fabric  of  Amer- 
ican life,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
wore  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  follows: 

The  Fiscal  Side  of  thk  Nrw  Fkderalism 
I  Remarks     by     the     Honorable     David     M. 
Kennedy,    Secretary   of    the   Treasury,   be- 
fore the  greater  South  Dakota  Association, 
Mitchell,  S   Dak  ,  Nov    13.  1969) 
Tonight    I    want    to    discuss    a   subject    In 
which  President  Nixon  Is  vitally  Interested  — 
the  future  of  our  American  Fe<leral  system. 
This  Administrauon  Is  firmly  convinced  that 
our    progress   a-s   a   free   and   progressive   so- 
ciety depends  importantly  on  the  health  and 
vltalitv    of    government    at    all    levels — Fed- 
eral, state,  and  local.  The  President  Is  deeply 
disturbed    over     the     imbalance     that     now 
exists  among  these  partners  in   federalism. 

The  story  of  American  government  in  the 
20th  century  has  been  one  of  incrca.sing  con- 
centration of  power  and  responsibility  at 
the  Federal  level.  This  flow  of  power  to 
■Washington  was  induced  and  stimulated  by 
major  wars,  both  hot  and  hold,  and  by  eco- 
nomic crises.  In  recent  years  It  has  been  ac- 
celerated by  a  variety  of  efforts  to  cure  major 
domestic  ills  through  the  force  of  Federal 
programs  and  Federal  money  The  remarkable 
capacity  of  the  Federal  tax  system  to  gen- 
erate revenues  has  sustained  and  even  en- 
couraged this  transfer  of  power. 

But  this  expansion  in  the  scope  of  Fed- 
eral inlluence  and  responsibility  has  pro- 
duced an  undesirable  Imbalance  in  the 
American  public  sector  Our  State  and  local 
governmeuts  have  been  asked  to  deliver  an 
ever  growing  quantity  of  vital  domestic  serv- 
ices, but  they  lack  efficient  and  productive 
sv.Ntems  of  taxation  to  respond  adequately  In 
short,  they  have  been  unable  to  play  their 
rightful  role  in  our  Federal  system. 

The  traditional  functions  of  State  and 
local  government  — education  welfare,  police 
protection,  health  and  hospitals,  highways, 
sanitation — are  more  important  today,  on 
our  scale  of  national  priorities,  than  ever  be- 
fore Over  the  years,  the  Congress  and  the 
Federal  executive  branch  have  recognized 
the  Importance  of  these  local  services,  and 
have  considered  it  essential  that  they  be 
provided  to  our  citizens.  As  a  result.  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
have  grown  enormously — from  $1  billion  in 
1946  to  a  level  of  S25  billion  this  fi.scal  year. 
But  this  significant  rechannelmg  of  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  to  our  states  and  localities 
ha.s  not  been  as  succesful  in  Increasing  the 
scope  and  quality  of  state  and  local  public 


services  as  one  might  hope  The  transfer  of 
Federal  funds  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
ever  growing  maze  of  program  authorizations, 
restrictions,  formulas,  matching  provisions, 
project  approval  requirements,  and  a  host 
and  variety  of  administrative  burdens. 

Over  a  period  of  years  the  Federal  system 
of  assistance  to  States  and  communities  has 
evolved  in  piecemeal  fashion  Federal,  State 
and  local  officials  are  today  confronted  with 
over  600  programs  for  narrow  categorical 
grants.  Many  of  these  programs  are  extremely 
cumbersome  and  each  Is  equipped  with  its 
own  array  of  administrative  procedures  and 
Its  own  set  of  requirements  to  be  levied  upon 
State  and  local  governments. 

In  drawing  upon  several  funding  .sources 
to  help  finance  one  neighborhood  project 
for  example,  a  local  official  may  be  confronte<l 
with  a  series  of  application  forms  welghiii'^ 
:ievcral  pounds,  a  tortuous  application  proc- 
e.-is  which  may  require  many  months  to 
elicit  a  "yes"  or  "no"  response  from  the 
Federal  government,  and  a  continuing  proc- 
ess which  may  burden  that  community  with 
hundreds  of  reports  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment which  are  rarely  read  Further,  the 
local  official  may  have  to  work  with  Federal 
people  located  In  three  or  four  dltfcrc  n'. 
States  in  the  course  of  putting  this  one  proj- 
ect together. 

I  am  told  that  a  slni;le  pri^u-ram  may  re- 
quire over  a  hundred  ditrercnt  kinds  oi 
forms  and  reports,  and  that  it  may  take  o\er 
a  hundred  pages  merely  to  list  the  adminis- 
trative steps  Involved  in  the  processing  We 
have  found  Instances  In  which  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  make  scores  ol  inde- 
pendent studies  in  the  .--ame  community 
without  one  knowing  what  the  other  Is  doing 
or  having  an  opportunity  to  share  In  the 
results  of  the  other  study  efforts. 

On  March  27th.  President  Nixon  under- 
took a  major  three-year  program  to  simplify 
Federal  assistance  He  has  mounted  a  multi- 
prongcd  attack  on  the  mass  of  red  tape 
which  is  smothering  the  efforts  of  our  three 
levels  of  government  to  work  together  ef- 
fectively. Initial  results  are  encouragmr:. 
and  I  am  confident  that  In  three  years  the 
President's  efforts  will  have  resulted  m  the 
elimination  of  many  ol  these  costly  pro- 
cedures and  requirements  which  today  bur- 
den our  public  officials  and  limit  their 
ability   to  respond   to   public   needs. 

.Against  this  background,  the  President 
al.so  lias  come  lorward  with  a  Ixjld  and  chal- 
lengliu;  new  domestic  policy  program  de- 
sis^ned  to  restore  balance  to  American  fed- 
eralism while  strengtheninc  governments 
ability  to  deliver  needed  public  services  as 
efficiently  as  possible.  This  "New  Federalism  " 
seeks  to  Vedenne  and  redirect  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  toward  those  public 
functions  where  its  capacity  and  effective- 
ness are  unquestioned.  It  will  move  to  re- 
store to  our  states  and  localities  the  de- 
cision-making power   rightfully  theirs. 

At  the  heart  of  our  New  Federalism  Is  the 
proposal  for  sharing  Federal  revenues  with 
State  and  local  governments.  The  Treasury 
has  had  a  major  hand  m  drafting  this  reve- 
nue-sharing proposal,  and  we  will  be  work- 
ing very  hard  In  the  conung  months  to  se- 
cure lt.s  enactment  by  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
outline  for  you  the  main  features  o(  this 
revenue-sharing  plan  It  can  be  conveniently 
dlscus.sed  in  terms  of  its  four  major  pro- 
visions. 

First,  the  annual  revenue-sharing  appro- 
priation will  be  a  staled  percentage  of  per- 
sonal taxable  Income— the  base  on  which 
Federal  Individual  Income  taxes  are  levied. 
For  the  first  year  of  operation,  this  per- 
centage will  be  modest,  yielding  about  $500 
million.  But  In  1976  we  will  be  sharing  a 
full  one  percent  of  the  tax  base,  or  about 
$5  billion.  In  subsequent  years,  the  revenue- 
sharing  appropriation  will  automatically  re- 
spond to  the  growth  In  taxable  Income.  This 
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U  only  on*  more  r««on  why  our  State  and 
l^cftl  governmenu  have  a  strong  stake  In 
Sg^  healthy  national  economy-a  point 

n^^o^^^r^ate'hyTat/ distribution  o. 
funds  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  each 
state  s  Thare  of  national  population,  with  a 
small  f^lustment  for  revenue  effort  to  pro- 
"it»n  incentive  for  maintenance  of  local 
'taxing  efforts  ^13  adjustment  will  mean 
that  I  State  like  South  Dakota,  whose  reve- 
nue coUecUons  in  relation  to  state  persona 
Tncome  are  24  percent  above  the  na  lonal 
aver^ee  would  receive  a  24  percent  bonus 
Tb^^e'tis  ba^lc  per  capita  portion  of  revenue 

^^T;!?rd  each  State  government  must  dis- 
tribute a^onion  of 'these  revenue-Sharing 
payments  W  all  its  general  Purf^se^  loca 
^olernments  regardless  of  size.  Some  ai 
ternlme  proposals  would  only  include  our 
larger  citiL  Ind  counties  In  direct  revenue 
Bharing  We  strongly  believe  that  all  local 
governments  are  ficed  with  fiscal  pressures 
and  th^t  all  deserve  specific  inclusion  m  this 

^TheTotal  amount  a  state  must  share  ^^in 
all  its  cities,  counties,  and  .^''^'^^^hip.  wl  1 
depend  on  the  existing  division  of  public 
flnTnc.ng  responsibilities  wUhln  each  sta^^ 
An  individual  local  government  will  receive 
a  frLcI ion  of  each  revenue-sharing  paynient 
wh  ch  corresponds  to  the  relative  role  whch 
Its  general  revenues  bear  in  relation  .o  the 
total  of  an  state  and  local  general  revenues^ 
We  use  this  basis  for  allocating  funds  among 
local  governments  because  a  per  capita  dU- 
tXitlon  cannot  distinguish  between  the 
importance  of  overlapping   jurisd.ctior^s. 

fourth,  state  and  local  officials  will  re- 
ceive not  only  the  funds,  but  also  the  de- 
crilon-maklng'authorlty  over  the  use  of  tho.e 
funds  This  U  perhaps  the  most  important 
feature  of  revenue  sharing,  and  one  which 
c!eX distinguishes  It  from  «;he  Federal  gov- 
ernment's existing  grant-in-aid  sjstem^ 
•Without  the  Federal  program  or  prol^' 
•^  rings."  state  and  local  authorities  are  free 
to  inmate  Ideas  which  respond  directly  t« 
the  particular  needs  and  interests  of  ^h^''^ 
jurisdictions.  Only  simple  accounting  and  re- 
porting requirements  will  be  m  force. 

This   revenue-sharing   program   represents 
an  ir^portant  new  direction  in  the  "lauon- 
^ips  between  Federal  Government  and  Sta^e 
and   local    governments.    It    gives    our   Fed- 
eral  system'  both   a   sound   fin^*"-;'^'   ^^"^" 
Irui  a  needed  decentalizatlon  of  control.  It 
wm   served  an   important  supplement   to 
our  existing  categorical  aid  programs    I  am 
especially  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  describe  the  niajor  f^^'ures  of   our  pro 
posal  to  you,  since  Senator  Mundt .  as  a  long 
time  supporter  of  revenue  sharing.  ^^^  one 
o     it^  sponsors  when   the  plan  was   Intro- 
duced in  the  senate.  We  greatly  appreciate 
the  strong  support  and  interest  he  has  given 

"^As  I  noted  earlier,  the  size  of  the  annual 
revenue-sharing   appropriation   will   be   pri- 
ma Uy  determined  by  the  level  and  growth 
of    the    American    economy    T^^f^fore     the 
state  and  local  governments  will  be  \itaiiy 
fmerested  m  seeing  our  Nation  maint*m  a 
stetdy    and   healthy   rate    of    economic    ex- 
nansion   Of  course,  these  governments  have 
Sfw^  s  had  a  strong  stake  in  our  econ^m^c 
eood   health,    particularly    as    the    state    of 
f^economy  affected  their  tax  receipts    op- 
erating expenses,  and  borrowing  costs.  With 
revemie  sharing  there  is  even  more  to  be 
elmed  by  Stote  and  local  governments  from 
non-inflationary  economic  growth. 

The  responsibility  for  national  econonUc 
DOlicy  is  one  public  function  which  the  Fed- 
^e^al  Governiient  cannot  delegate  to  the 
s'Lles  and  cities.  It  can  only  be  exercised 
fr«m  WashlnKton.  However,  "when  the  Nixon 
AXimsTrat?on  took  office  last  January,  the 
ec^omy  was  suffering  from  several  years  if 


failure  br  the  Federal  aovernment  to  exer 
^cfsi^hat^respor^lbimy^n  a  tlm^ly^-^^- 

.  ^   tv,.   fnhric   of   our   economic   me.    "" 

prices  Indwe^e  now  beginning  to  see  some 
^Tut"'lnrtlo°naT;"pressures    are    currently 

reoeal  of  the  Investment  tax  creuiv        ^,„nd 
revenues.  „,   ,i,i-   maenitude   would 

revenues  would  mean  an  equ'^aieni  =■ 
on  our  already  tight  f  nanclal  mar^ts.  This 
would  be  most  "titortunate  at  a  tune 
we  might  hope  that  interesWa.es  M^ 

^Ve^ex^^^orSrS^hl^^^^^^^^^ 

^ftrd^^r^h^u^rnrandSe-riLi 

government  projects. 

Tt  i<;  Quite  clear,  therefore,  that  otir  st^ate 

because    of    an    easier    ""^r     *^^^  !„„   gl- 

serlously   upset  the  e^^^^l^V^uS 
'T.  "'  T::e  Tre'iu^y  w     ar""engaged  in 
tw^o^v'rv'iLlotJntXr'ts  to  strengthen  the 

-  -E\^otrfhrenc^o:^rgrenrarThe 
=?ces^?or"  >-I  -d  .state  °ffi-aut.e 

S^^rHrHHHsS^K 

:-Sngrhe^rgUrt.'llefo^\rd 

°"mT  «ma°^"thls  evening  would  be  incom- 
nlete  if  T  did  not  outline  for  you  the  rela- 
Uonship  between  these  two  efforts  which 
^cupy  so  much  of  our  attention  at  the 
^asury  and  the  Administration  s  total 
^kage  of  domestic  policy  initiatives.  Presl- 

sons,    uui-  boldness    wnth   which 

?bf.  v^re  wnceU"^  The  President's  pack- 
Ig^of  proiX"  i-luded  the  -ost  striking 
conceptual  change  in  the  history  of  the  weW 

to  you. 


Fach  of  these  proposals  was  historic  In  lu 
o^  rtgh  .  Vet  the  President  chose  to  discuss 
Tof  them  together,  for  he  saw  them  as  c^m- 
nonent  parts  of  a  single  strategy.  They 
SSTe  bom  a  package  and  a  pattern"'^he  ob- 
eyed. -They  should  be  studied  txjgether, 
debated  together  and  seen  in  perspectUe^ 

I^o^  toward  to  the  time,  hopefully  quite 
soon,  when  we  have  this  exciting  new  pacl.- 
aire  of  proposals  fully  implemented.  Their 
mstitutlon  will  signal  a  new  direction  and 
a  new  hope  for  effective  government  per- 
forr^Lce,  That  is  an  objective  which  we  all 
must  share. 


CORRECTIONS  REFORM  CITED  AS 
PRIORITY  ISSUE  FOR  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ACTION 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
recognition  that  corrections  reform  leg- 
islation must  be  an  urgent  Pnonty  for 
this  Congress  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent.  As  we  continue  to  hear  more 
and  more  about  "law  and  order,  xt  is 
time  for  us  to  face  up  to  one  esseritial 
fact  The  primary  answer  to  criminal  re- 
cidivism is  a  national  commitment  to  the 
creation  of  a  corrections  system  that  has 
a  genuine  chance  to  work. 

Last  week,  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Correctional  Manpower  and  Training, 
created  by  Congress  inl965,  i^uf  its 
long-awaited  report  to  the  President,  the 
Congress,    and    the    Governors    of    the 

It  has  furnished  to  the  Nation  recom- 
mendations for  action  in  the  area  of 
manpower  training  and  recruitment  for 
the  corrections  component  of  our  crim- 
inal justice  system— only  one  aspect  of 
the  broader  crisis  facing  the  Nation  s 
correctional  agencies. 

The  report  deals  in  detaU  with  correc- 
tions manpower  development,  education- 
al ^sources,  and  opportunities,  training 
and  staff  development,  recruitment,  per- 
sonnel policies  and  practices,  manage- 
ment and  organization  development  re- 
search public  attitudes,  and  expecta- 
tions toward  corrections,  and  roles  for 
national  leadership. 

The  members  and  staff  of  the  Joint 
Commission  are  to  be  commended  for 
compiUng  the  most  comprehensive  set  of 
?acts    evir    assembled    on    correctional 
manoower      As     one     indicia     of     the 
^or^gtoess  of  the  report.  I  should  like 
S  ^St  out  that  the  Joint  Commission 
surveyed  every  adult  and  juvenile  Fed- 
er2  aS  StaTe  correctional  institution 
Ind    every    State-level    probation    and 
narole  agency  in  the  country. 
^  in  addition  a  national  sample  of  local- 
level  probation  was  selected  and  stud  ed 
to  gather  information  about  these  varied 
and  diverse  agencies. 
^"^M  a  broad  conclusion,  the  Commussion 
found    that    "corrections    suffers    fioni 
muufple    problems:    apathy.    Pfcemeal 
S-ograming.  totaUy  inadequate  fundmg. 
and  a  Sck  of  public  support  and  under- 

'' wf  must  move  decisively  agamst  these 
difficulties  if  we  are  ever  to  secure 
?Sse  difficulties,  if  we  are  ever  to^cure 
r,iir  society  against  the  fea-  and  destiuc- 
tS^^oShTby  the  high  volume  of  sen- 

°'1n''?te  ^lead  editorial  last  Wediiesday 
the  Washington  Post  emphasized  the 
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need  to  make  corrections  reform  part  of 
the  so-called  "crime  war."  Pointing  out 
that  a  national  poll  indicated  public 
awareness  of  the  need  for  corrections  re- 
form, the  Post  said: 

It  remains  for  national  leaders  to  catcb  up 
to  the  public,  to  accept  the  vital  ImporUnce 
of  prison  reform  In  the  context  of  a  compre- 
hensive, acroM-tlie-board  assault  on  crime, 
to  begin,  In  short,  to  care. 

Last  Thui-sday,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  he  had  directed  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  make  recommendations 
within  6  months  on  the  subject  of  pris- 
on reform.  I  welcome  this  Initiative.  I 
hope  that  we  will  have  the  full  support  of 
the  administration  for  effective  and  com- 
prehensive corrections  reform  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  18.  I  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  a  comprehensive 
correcUons  reform  bill,  S.  2919,  the  Crim- 
inal Offender  Rehabilitation  and  Crime 
Prevention  AcU  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
many  of  the  very  goals  and  recommenda- 
tions proposed  by  the  joint  committee 
last  week  are  already  Included  in  my  bUl. 

I  call  upon  every  Member  of  Congress 
to  give  Immediate  and  careful  attention 
to  thii^  iKue  in  all  of  its  aspects — man- 
power Jfaining  and  recruitment,  correc- 
tions rehabiUtation  services.  Including 
Job  training  and  job  placement,  the  need 
for  regional  crime  rnd  delinquency  cen- 
ters, corrections  education  services,  and 
construction  and  renovation  of  correc- 
tional rehabilitation  facilities. 

The  danger  of  sti-eet  crime  concerns 
us  all.  It  is  real  and  it  is  nationwide.  It 
is.  therefore,  the  responsibility  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  to  malce  corrections 
reform  a  high  priority  for  comprehensive 
legislative  swtion  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Correc- 
tional Manpower  and  Training  and  the 
Washington  Post  oditorial  to  which  I  re- 
ferred be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
•«,ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BUMMABT    or   THE    RECOMMENDATIONS   OF   THE 
JO^NT   COMMISaiON   OW   COBBEtTIONAL  MaN- 

powEK  AND  Training 

THE    JOINT    COMMI.SSION    STTTDIES 

Recommendation:  Correctional  adminis- 
trators must  take  the  initiative  at  federal, 
state,  and  local  levels  to  ensure  a  greater  de- 
gree of  coordlnaUon  and  cooperaUon  among 
the  police,  prosecutors,  courts,  and  correc- 
tional agencies.  In  addition  to  Informal  work- 
ing relationships,  participation  of  represent- 
atives from  all  sectors  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system  in  conferences,  workshops,  and  train- 
ing seminars  must  be  encouraged  at  all  levels 
of  government. 

CORRECTIONAI.    EMPl.oVt  h:.-5    TODAY 

Recommendation:  A  comprehensive  na- 
tionwide recruitment  program  using  bro- 
chures, television,  magazines,  and  other  ma.ss 
media  should  be  developed  Immediately,  A 
major  public  Information  proj?ram  Is  re- 
quired to  change  the  present  low  image  of 
forrectioiis  as  a  career  choice  The  national 
program  should  be  supplemented  at  state 
and  local  levels  by  toxirs.  Job  fairs,  campus 
recruitment,  and  other  kinds  of  per>.on-to- 
pcrsou  contact*. 

Recommendation:  In  order  U>  at  I  rait 
yotinger  persons  to  the  correctional  lield.  a 
concerted  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage 
high  school,  Junior  college,  and  collctre  couii- 


•eloTB  to  channel  studenU  Into  correctional 
careers.  Summer  work-study  programs,  which 
place  StudenU  In  correctional  agencies  to  test 
career  decisions  and  thereby  promote  recruit- 
ment of  young  people,  should  tie  expanded. 

Recommendation :  Correctional  agencies  at 
all  levels  of  government  should  Intensify  ef- 
fortr  to  recruit  more  Negroes,  Mexican- 
Americans,  and  other  minority  group  mem- 
bers Into  correctional  work.  Training  pro- 
grams should  be  developed  to  ensure  that 
they  have  opportunities  for  career  advance- 
ment In  the  field. 

Recommendation :  Opportunities  for 
women  should  be  expanded.  Work  roles 
should  be  reassessed  to  determine  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  utilization  of  females. 

Recommendation:  Recruitment  programs 
for  careers  In  corrections  should  capitalize  on 
such  findings  by  stressing  the  feelings  of 
satisfaction  and  service  to  society  which  are 
possible  In  correctional  work. 

Recommendation:  Patterns  of  supervision 
and  administrative  control  must  be  con- 
stantly reexamined  to  guard  against  overly 
restrlcWve  supervision  of  employees.  To  a 
great  extent  the  ability  of  corrections  to  at- 
tract and  keep  competent  personnel  will  de- 
pend upon  the  employee's  perception  of  his 
polenUal  for  self-fulflUment. 

Recommendation:  Correctional  agencies, 
especially  those  in  the  community,  should 
adopt  more  flexible  work  schedules  In  order 
to  utilize  better  their  manpower  and  facil- 
ities. A  rigid  nlne-to-flve  office  schedule  Is 
a  needless  constraint  on  personnel  time. 
Greater  latitude  In  scheduling  such  things 
as  conlerences,  contacU,  home  visits,  and  re- 
port writing  can  also  result  in  a  more  mean- 
ingful level  of  service  to  oHenders  and  the 
community. 

Recommendation:  Corrections  must  make 
provision  for  greater  advancement  opportu- 
nities in  order  to  attract  and  retain  high- 
quality  personnel.  Systems  should  be  opened 
to  provide  opportunlUes  for  lateral  entry  and 
promotional  mobility  within  Jurisdictions 
as  well  as  across  Jurisdictional  lines. 

Recommendation:  To  encourage  moblUty, 
provl.slons  should  be  made  for  relocation  ex- 
penses of  prospective  employees  at  supervi- 
sory, middle-management,  top-management, 
and  specialist  levels. 

Recommendation:  Uniform  Job  titles 
.should  be  developed  In  correctional  institu- 
tions and  probation  parole  agencies  to  pro- 
vide a  meaningful  basis  for  lateral  mobility 
between  agencies  and  across  jurisdictional 
boundaries. 

Reccommendatlon :  The  establishment  of 
a  national  retirement  fund,  which  would 
permit  correctional  workers  to  transfer  from 
one  Jurisdiction  to  another  without  loa  of 
pension  rights,  should  be  a  major  goal  of 
every  iigency  and  association  seeking  the  bet- 
terment of  correctional  .services. 

Recommendation:  The  age  of  entry  Into 
some  correctional  Jobs  should  be  lowered  to 
18  Many  correctional  tasks  can  be  performed 
by  persons  at  that  age.  especially  when  Job 
assignment.s  are  coupled  with  agency  train- 
ing or  are  part  of  a  work-study  program. 
Similarly,  provisions  should  be  made  for 
lateral  transferability  at  all  ages,  but  par- 
ticularly for  person*  in  the  35-5i,  age  group. 
Consideration  .should  also  be  given  to  a  uni- 
form mandatory  retirement  age  of  70. 

Recommendation:  Inflexible  height  and 
weight  requirements  should  be  eliminated 
and  replaced  by  appropriate  physical  exam- 
inations to  assess  physical  fitness  and  agility 
required  by  particular  positions  in  correc- 
tions. Persons  with  correctional  vision  and 
hearing  defects  should  not  be  excluded  solely 
on  the  basis  of  these  conditions. 

Recommendation:  Correctional  agencies 
should  examine  their  hiring  policies  in  order 
to  ma.xlmize  the  potential  of  those  with 
physical  handlciips, 

Re(')iiiiiieno;ilion:  Modifications  should  be 


made  In  prevailing  civil  service  and  merits 
system  policies,  Including: 

Elimination  of  written  tests  for  entry  Into 
correctional  work  except  for  those  positions 
where  tests  can  show  demonstrable  evidence 
of  measuring  capacity  to  perform  the  func- 
tions required.  Oral  interviews  and  evalua- 
tion of  work,  educational,  and  life  experi- 
ence should  be  substituted  as  the  b«5lr 
screening  device  and  should  be  conducted 
wherever  recruits  are  available.  Greater  hir- 
ing authority  should  be  granted  to  correc- 
tional administrators,  Including  provision  to 
delegate  final  hiring  decisions  to  the  lowest 
practicable  level  of  administration  and  to 
allow  freedom  to  chooee  final  applicants  from 
any   ix>sitlon  on  a  roeter  of   ellglbles. 

Lowering  of  legal  and/cr  administrative 
barriers  to  hiring  ex-offenders  In  corrections, 
as  well  as  In  other  governmental  agencies 

Elimination  of  written  tests  for  promo- 
tions, with  greater  emphasis  attached  to  the 
evaluative  considerations  of  promotion  re- 
view boards. 

Recommendation :  Salaries,  retirement 
plans,  and  other  employe*  fringe  benefits 
should  be  continually  assessed  and  efforts 
made  to  keep  them  In  line  with  comparable 
positions  in  the  government  and  industry  in 
the  same  geographical  area.  Annual  coet-of- 
llvlng  Increases  should  be  made  an  Integral 
feature  of  salary  negotiations. 

Recommendation;  A  top  priority  should 
be  given  to  the  education  and  training  of 
correctional  managers  In  the  areas  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  labor-management  re- 
lations. Corrections  should  borrow  heavily 
from  the  work  accomplished  by  the  private 
sector  in  this  area.  Correctional  administra- 
tors can  also  lake  advantage  of  a  ntimber 
of  training  programs  already  existing  in  the 
field  of  management, 

RESOUIICXS    AND    STANDARDS 

Recommendation:  the  undergraduate  de- 
gree should  become  the  standard  educational 
requirement  for  entry-level  work  In  proba- 
tion and  parole  agencies  and  for  comparable 
counselor  and  classlflcaUon  poeltlons  In  in- 
stltuUons.  Preferred  areas  of  specialization 
should  t>e  psychology,  sociology,  social  work. 
criminology/corrections,  criminal  Justice,  ed- 
ucation, and  public  administration.  Correc- 
tional agencies  must  Join  acUvely  with  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  furthering 
the  development  of  these  programs  and 
should  provide  suitable  field  placements  for 
their  undergraduate  students. 

Recommendation:  A  career  ladder,  which 
affords  an  opportunity  for  those  with  high 
school  education  or  less  to  enter  the  field 
and  make  their  way  to  Journeyman  levels 
through  a  combined  work-study  program, 
should  be  adopted  by  the  field  of  corrections. 

Recommendation:  The  two-year  commu- 
nity colleges  should  expand  their  propram.s 
for  correctional  personnel.  These  schools  are 
an  excellent  resource  for  corrections,  partic- 
ularly in  the  development  of  special  program 
for  custodial  and  group-living  siatTs,  case 
aides,  and  community  aides. 

Recommendation :  Experimentation  with 
various  kinds  of  work-load  determinants 
should  be  encouraged  as  a  more  desirable  al- 
ternative to  the  fixing  of  precise  caseload 
standards.  Further  promulgation  of  stand- 
ards must  be  based  on  research  findings. 

Recommendation:  Correctional  agencies, 
community  colleges,  four-year  colleges,  and 
universities  as  well  as  private  and  nonprohl 
organizations  involved  in  the  education  and 
actively  seek  funds  from  federal  programs 
concerned  with  corrections.  Where  existing 
legislation  and  or  guidelines  are  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  correctional  needs,  amend- 
ments and  new  guidelines,  which  would  spe- 
cifically earmark  funds  for  use  by  correc- 
tional agencies,  educational  Institutions,  and 
organL^Atlons  associated  with  corrections, 
should  be  vlgorotialy  advocated.  The  federal 
government  and  organized  corrections  must 
provide  greater  coordination  of  existing  pro- 
grams. 
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Recommendation:  A  comprehensive  educa- 
tional financial  »^''^^<^Pr^^J^°^^ 
established  In  an  appropriate  federal  '^"J- 
in  order  to  provide  support  for  persons  in  or 
preparing  to  enter  the  field  of  corrections, 
such  a  program  should  include  provls  ons 
for  iholaShlps,  fellowships,  e^'^^^ 
loans,  research  and  teaching  asslstantshlps, 
work-study  programs,  educational  oppor- 
Tunlty  grants  for  students  from  disadvan- 
taged l"w-lncome  families,  forgivable  loans 
to  he  p  defray  the  costs  of  college  education 
and  t<f  help  provide  an  Incentive  for  further 
work  In  the  field. 

Recommendation:  A  federally  supported 
Krant  program  should  also  be  created  to  pro- 
vide sabbatical  leaves  for  correctional  ad- 
ministrators, so  that  they  may  attend  a  co  - 
lege  or  university  fuU-tlme  for  an  academic 
year  with  salaries,  tuition,  and  other  instruc- 
tional costs  provided.  Such  a  P^^!*'"  f';'°"^ 
also  furnish  opportunities  for  educators  in 
re'evantXlpUnes  to  take  sabbatical  leaves 
in  correctional  agencies  in  order  to  conduct 
research,  participate  in  staff  training  activi- 
ties, and  furnish  general  consultation  to  the 
agency. 

USE    or    SPECIAL    MANPOWES    CROUPS 

Recommendation:  Corrections,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  national  professional  assoc  a- 
tlon  representing  the  disciplines  and  fields 
involved  with  it,  should  restructure  roles  iii 
correctional  organizations,  so  that  opt'°nai 
uses  may  be  made  of  the  training  and  skills 
brought  "to  the  agency  by  specialized  man- 

^°Recommendatlon:  Graduate-level  training 
should  be  encouraged  and  supported  in  the 
academic  fields  from  which  correctional 
agencies  draw  their  specialized  manpower. 
Courses  of  study  and  agency  field  placement* 
should  reflect  the  creation  of  specialist  roles 
designed  to  maximize  the  unique  expertise  of 
those  areas  of  specialization. 

Recommendation:  Correctional  agencies 
should  press  for  sufficient  funds  to  purchase 
the  service  of  specialized  manpower.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  specialists  commonly  associated 
with  corrections,  a  concentrated  effort  should 
be  made  to  secure  the  services,  as  needed,  of 
persons  who  are  skilled  at  handling  inter- 
CTOup  relations,  community  development, 
nubile  information,  and  other  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities designed  to  link  the  correctional 
agency   more   closely   to    the   broader   com- 

™  Recommendation:  Correctional  agencies 
should  adopt  a  multi-faceted  research  strat- 
egy which  would  include  (a)  in-house  evalu- 
ation projects:  (b)  collaborative  research 
ventures  with  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, private  Industry,  and  non-profit  re- 
search organizations;  and  (c)  cooperation 
with  national,  regional,  and  state  efforts  to 
disseminate  research  results.  There  should 
be  a  greater  sharing  of  research  findings 
among  agencies  and  across  the  various  levels 
of  government.  National,  regional,  and  state 
efforts  in  correctional  research  should  be 
more  closely  coordinated  and.  where  deemed 
appropriate,  clearinghouses  should  be  estab- 
lished and  information  repositories  should  be 
created  from  which  may  be  derived  guide- 
lines for  new  correctional  programs  and  the 
means  for  evaluating  their  effectiveness. 

Recommendation:  Greatly  Increased  fund- 
ing at  national,  regional,  state,  and  local  level 
win  be  required  to  provide  correctional  agen- 
cies with  an  adequate  level  of  research  ca- 
pability. Particularly  critical  is  the  need  for 
funds  to  recruit  and  train  research  personnel 
and  to  purchase  or  lease  the  latest  data- 
processing  and  storage  equipment. 

Recommendation:  Correctional  agencies 
should  expand  their  use  of  volunteers.  To 
ensure  success,  such  programs  require  ad- 
ministrative commitment  so  that  adequate 
screening,  training,  supervision,  and  evalua- 
tion can  be  provided.  Efforts  should  also  be 


made  to  Include  more  Negroes  and  other 
minority  group  members  in  organized  vol- 
unteer programs. 

Recommendation:  Correctional  agencies 
should  reexamine  their  policies  and  practices 
regarding  the  employment  of  offenders  and 
ex-ciffenders.  Criminal  records  should  not 
automatically  prevent  persons  from  being 
considered  for  employment  In  corrections. 
Increased  experimentation  is  encouraged  to 
delineate  further  the  special  contributions 
which  can  be  made  to  corrections  by  those 
who  have  been  through  the  system. 

Recommendation:  Arbitrary  bonding  re- 
strictions now  commonly  Imposed  upon  of- 
fenders and  ex-offenders,  which  prevent  em- 
ployers from  hiring  persons  who  are  other- 
wise qualified,  should  be  lifted.  Bonding 
restrictions  should  be  related  specifically  to 
the  individual  position  rather  than  serving  as 
a  blanket  indictment  of  all  offenders  and  ex- 
offenders. 


personnel  development 
Recommendation:  Staff  promotional  pol- 
icies of  correctional  agencies  should  be  re- 
assessed to  place  a  greater  stress  on  the  pos- 
session of  knowledge  and  skills  in  manage- 
ment processes.  Candidates  for  promotion 
should  also  have  a  demonstrated  ability  to 
apply  new  knowledge  and  should  be  oriented 
toward  the  implementation  of  research  and 

planned  change. 

Recommendation:  Correctional  agencies 
must  develop,  in  conjunction  with  colleges 
and  universities  as  well  as  the  private  sector, 
a  range  of  management  development  pro- 
granis  including  degree -oriented  course  work 
in  administration  and  management  seminars, 
workshops,  and  institutes  Efforts  should  be 
made  to  Incorporate  the  latest  techniques 
and  technology  In  these  programs. 

Recommendation;  To  broaden  the  perspec- 
tives of  promising  young  correctional  admin- 
istrators, staff  development  programs  should 
facilitate  experience  In  such  special  activities 
as  legislative  committee  work,  comprehen- 
sive planning,  university  research,  commu- 
nity development,  and  administrative  and 
management  consulting. 

Recommendation:  The  federal  government 
should  make  funds  available  to  the  states  to 
finance  management  development  programs. 
Similarly,  states  should  subsidize  manage- 
ment development  activities  in  local  Jurisdic- 
tions. .  . 
Recommendation:  Correctional  agencies  at 
all  Jurisdictional  levels  should  adopt  sound 
management  development  programs.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  variety  of  training  and  develop- 
ment approaches  to  increase  the  knowledge 
and  skills  of  present  staff,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  creative  management 
trainee  positions  with  on-going  development 
activities  built  in. 

Recommendation:  A  net  work  of  national, 
regional,  and  state  training  centers  should 
be  created  to  develop  training  programs  and 
materials  as  well  as  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  other  supportive  aids  to  correc- 
tional agencies.  Such  centers  should  have 
manpower  development  rather  than  a  limited 
definition  of  training  as  their  focus,  wid 
should  develop  close  working  relatlonsh  ps 
with  colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  with 
private  training  organizations.  Federal  and 
state  funds  are  urgently  required  for  the  de- 
velopment  and    on-going   support    of   these 

centers.  ^  ,  j 

Recommendation:  Greatly  Increased  fed- 
eral and  state  funding  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  those  correctional  agencies  already 
sponsoring  training  units  to  allow  for  the 
expansion  of  training  libraries,  the  develop- 
ment of  training  materials,  and  the  securing 
of  part-time  faculty  and  guest  lecturers  in 
order  to  give  greater  depth  to  the  training. 
Recommendation:  Colleges,  unlvereltles, 
and  private  organizations  ^^h  experience 
and  capabilities  in  the  training  field  should 


develop  •training  of  trainers"  programs  in 
order  to  meet  the  emergent  need  for  ade- 
quately prepared  training  staffs  in  correc- 
tional agencies.  Such  programs  should  be 
financed  through  federal  and  state  funding. 
Funds  should  also  be  made  available  for  the 
development  of  special  programmed  instruc- 
tion materials  suitable  for  vise  by  correctional 
agencies. 

Recommendation:  Federal  and  state  funds 
should  be  made  available  to  agency  training 
units  to  provide  for  the  purchase  and  or 
lease  of   modern  training  equipment, 

A    LOOK    AHE,AD 

Recommendation:  State  and  local  agen- 
cies providing  such  basic  services  as  educa- 
tion emplovment  assistance.  Job  training, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  vocational  educa- 
tion health,  and  legal  aid  should  expand 
their  programs  to  insure  that  a  greatly  in- 
creased level  of  service  is  made  available 
to  offenders  In  the  community  and  in  cor- 
rectional institutions.  Where  required,  leg- 
islative amendments  should  be  sought  in 
order  to  insure  that  federally  sponsored 
programs  earmark  funds  for  explicit  use  in 
increasing  the  scope  and  depth  of  such  serv- 
ices to  offenders 

Recommendation:  Whenever  feasible,  fu- 
ture correctional  facilities  should  be  located 
near  centers  of  business,  commerce,  and  ed- 
uducation.  in  order  to  facilitate  linkages 
between  offenders  and  the  community  and 
its  resources. 

Recommendation :  Correctional  agencies 
should  contract  with  schools  of  law  and  in- 
dividual faculty  members  to  conduct  train- 
ing programs,  seminars,  and  institutes  for 
all  correctional  employees  who  work  directly 
with  offenders  which  would  include  basic 
legal  concepts  of  due  process,  offender^, 
rights,   and  recent  legal   trends. 

Recommendation:  Law  schools  should  be 
encouraged  to  expand  their  curriculum  to 
include  courses  in  crime,  delinquency,  cor- 
rections, and  juvenile  court  law  lor  those 
students  desiring  to  pursue  careers  in  legal 
work  within  or  relating  to  corrections  In- 
ternship programs  should  be  established  in 
conjunction  with  correctional  agencies. 

Recommendation :  Correctional  agencies 
should  add  legal  specialists  to  their  staffs^ 
not  only  to  serve  as  agency  advisors  but  also 
to  provide  legal  assistance  to  offenders  re- 
garding civil  matters. 

Recommendation:  A  model  code  of  cor- 
rectional procedure  should  be  formulated 
and  its  adoption  pursued  The  code  would 
provide  the  necessary  guidance  for  correc- 
tional decision-making  processes  involving 
offenders,  A  panel  to  draft  such  a  code 
should  include  judges,  lawyers,  correctional 
administrators.  academicians.  and  lay 
citizens. 

Recommendation:  Correctional  agencies 
should  utilize  more  fully  the  resources  of 
private  industry.  In  areas  such  as  manage- 
ment development,  research,  basic  educa- 
tion and  job  training  for  offenders,  the 
private  sector  may  be  able  to  Pro^i^e  con- 
siderable assistance  to  corrections.  Federal 
and  state  funding  should  be  made  available 
to  correctional  agencies  to  facilitate  con- 
tracting for  those  services  which  might  bet- 
ter be  performed  by  private  industry. 

Recommendation:  The  private  foundations 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  a  greater  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  corrections  and  in 

the  education  and  de'eloP^'^^V^i '^  "^"" 
power,  Financial  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment Of  innovative  programs  should  be 
sought  from  the   foundations. 

Recommendation;  Correctional  agencies 
should  make  a  concentrated  e«°''\^i,^X 
the  community  at  large,  and  commtinlty 
groups  in  partlcuur.  about  corrections 
IS^U^needs,  and  problems,  and  enlist  the^ 
cooperation   in   working   together   to   create 
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the  Boclal  climate  ntcessary  for  offenders  to 
assume  meanlnglul  roles  In  society. 

Recommendation :  Correctional  agencies 
nt  ail  levels  of  government  sbotild  establish 
units  of  community  relations  and  public 
afTiilrs  staffed  with  public  Information  spe- 
rlaJlsts,  In  order  to  provide  for  a  free  and 
constant  flow  of  Information  to  the  public. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )  Post. 
Nov.   12.   1069) 

The  Ciume  War:   Pmson  Reform   Is  a 
VrrAL  Pa«t  or  It 

Almost  three  years  ago,  the  Presidents 
Crime  Commission  made  It  plain  enough 
that  the  national  crime  problem  Is  not  going 
to  be  solved  by  Just  passing  new  laws  In 
random  fashion  or  by  Just  hiring  new  poUce- 
men  or  by  tackling  any  one  of  the  many  ele- 
ments that  are  Involved  In  preventing  crime 
and  handling  crlanlnals — or  all  of  them  one 
at  a  time.  The  whole  range  of  things,  from 
bad  homes  and  unemployment  to  prisons  in 
which  Inmates  learn  how  to  commit  more 
crimes,  miut  be  attacked  slmuitaneotisly.  the 
commission  said,  and  In  a  comprehensive 
way. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Correctional 
Manpower  and  Training,  created  by  Congre.sa 
three  years  ago.  has  now  underlined  that 
finding.  It  has  recommended,  to  sum  up  its 
conclusions  In  somewhat  harsh  language, 
that  nitfonal  and  state  leaders  put  their 
leadersftfpand  tax  money  where  their  mouths 
are.  Its  point  Is  very  simple:  the  number  of 
men  who  make  a  career  out  of  crime  Is  not 
going  to  be  reduced  until  the  Institutions 
of  the  correctional  process  (Jails  and  prisons, 
parole  and  probation  agencies)  have  the 
>w  funds  and  the  personnel  to  rehabilitate — 
rather  than  Just  confine  or  harass — those 
convicted  of  crime.  "The  public  and  their 
legislators  most  understand."  the  report  says, 
"that  there  can  be  no  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  recidivism  as  long  as  harsh  laws,  huge 
Isolated  prisons,  token  program  resources, 
and  discriminatory  practices  which  deprive 
offenders  of  employment,  education,  and 
other  opportunities  are  tolerated." 

The  commission,  points  out  that  the  ability 
of  a  man  who  has  committed  a  crime  to 
stay  out  of  trouble  once  he  Is  released  is  di- 
rectly tied  to  his  ability  to  get  and  hold  a  Job. 
Yet  the  success  of  prisons  In  training  convicts 
for  Jobs  and  their  ability  to  get  one  In  the 
field  of  that  tmlnlng  has  been  notoriously 
low.  Coupled  with  this  has  been  the  Inability 
of  the  entire  correctional  process  U)  get  eltlier 
the  money  or  the  staff  to  do  the  kind  of  work 
It  ought  to  be  dodng.  There  are.  of  course, 
bright  spots  In  tfte  field  of  corrections,  as 
we  noted  a  few  days  ago.  but  not  enough 
young  people  have  been  drawn  to  It  as  a 
career  and  not  enough  Innovative  work  has 
been  encouraged. 

The  re.-iponse  of  Congress  a  year  ago  to  the 
Crime  Commission  report  was  to  establish 
and  finance  a  fedoral  program  to  help  states 
Improve  their  police  forces  and  law  enforce- 
ment, agencies.  Its  response  to  this  report 
ought  to  be  to  do  the  same  thing  for  state 
and  local  correctional  operations.  Since  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  all  such  operations  are 
in  hands  of  federal  agencies,  this  appears  to 
be  another  area  In  which  President  Nlxons 
•  creative  federalism"  could  produce  worth- 
while result-s. 

T?ie  Joint  Commission,  however,  put  Its 
fi'iger  en  the  real  problem.  It  addressed  Its 
report  to  the  President.  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
the  50  governors.  For  anything  worth  while 
ti  happen.  It  said,  the  people  In  the  correc- 
tional held  "about  whom  this  report  Is  writ- 
ten— and  those  to  whom  It  is  addressed — 
have  to  care"  The  results  of  a  national  poll 
show  that  7'J  per  oent  of  the  public  '  cares" — 
or  at  least  believes  that  the  primary  goal  of 
correctional    Instktuttona    Is    rehabilitation. 


while  only  7  per  cent  thinka  it  ta  pimlshment. 
So  the  public  support  U  ther«.  It  remains 
for  national  leaders  to  catch  up  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  accept  the  vital  Unportanoe  of  prison 
reform  in  the  context  of  a  comprehensive, 
across-the-board  assault  on  crime,  to  begin, 
In  short,  to  core 


REVERSION  OP  OKINAWA 
TO  JAPAN 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
with  great  interest  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  No- 
vember 13  on  the  reversion  of  Okinawa 
to  Japan.  The  editorial  speaks  to  two 
important  pwints  involved  in  the  Oki- 
nawa problem. 

First,  it  questions  the  timing  of  a  Sen- 
ate resolution  calling  for  alteration  In 
the  status  of  Okinawa  without  the  "ad- 
vice and  consent"  of  the  Senate.  It  ques- 
tions the  timing  of  this  resolution  which 
comes  as  negotiations  between  the  two 
countries  are  being  finalized  and  only  2 
weeks  before  Premier  Eisaku  Sato's  visit 
to  Washington. 

Second,  the  editorial  focuses  on  the 
crux  of  the  i.ssue  Involved  in  the  re- 
version of  Okinawa  to  Japan.  That  Issue 
is,  indeed,  that  in  dealing  with  the  Oki- 
nawa problem,  political  considerations 
are  more  important  than  military  ones. 
Critical  to  deciding  on  the  status  of  Oki- 
nawa is  the  fact  tliat  stability  in  Asia  will 
depend  on  four  powers:  United  States. 
Soviet  Union,  Japan,  and  Communist 
China.  This  consideration  makes  main- 
taining a  cooperative  relationship  with 
Japan,  from  the  standpoint  not  only  of 
economics  but  also  military  security, 
vital  to  our  national  interest. 

In  view  of  the  Senates  consideration 
of  the  Okinawa  question.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Okinawa   and   the  Senatb 

Tlie  "sense  of  the  Senate"  resolution  calling 
for  no  alteration  in  the  status  of  Okinawa 
without  the  "advice  and  consent"  c  f  the 
upper  house  could  not  be  more  pKXjrly  timed. 

U.S.  and  Japanese  negotiators  have  been 
working  for  six  months  In  Tokyo  to  hammer 
out  the  details  of  an  accord  which  reportedly 
would  return  the  Island  to  Japanese  con- 
trol In  1972.  Premier  Eisaku  Sato  will  be 
visiting  W.ishlugton  next  week  to  win  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  tlnal  approval. 

Okinawa  is  the  keystone  of  our  Pacific  de- 
fense system.  Both  countries  are  agreeable 
to  continued  U.S.  use  of  the  island's  bases. 
But  restoration  of  full  Japanese  sovereignty 
would  meuu  that,  as  in  the  home  Islands, 
the  US.  would  have  to  consult  with  Japan 
before  using  the  bases  to  launch  any  attacks. 

And  the  "nuclear  allergy"  of  the  Japanese 
people,  arising  from  the  1945  atomic  bomb- 
ing of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasal:!.  mal'-^s  '*  po- 
litically Impossible  for  any  government  In 
Tokyo  to  sanction  the  storage  of  nuclear 
bombs  on  Okinawa. 

Loss  of  Okinawa  as  a  nuclear  base  would 
be  a  serious  but  not  necessarily  fatal  Incon- 
venience South  Korea  already  has  expressed 
Its  willingness  to  provide  such  facilities. 
Other  Asian  countries  might  well  do  so. 

But  the  real  point  Is  that  the  political  con- 
siderations in  this  case  are  more  Important 
than  the  military  ones.  Most  immediately, 
tile     teu-vear     Japanese-American     security 


treaty  will  have  run  Its  course  next  June  23 
It  win  continue  In  force  after  that  date  im- 
lesa   either   party   elects   to  abrogate  It. 

Both  the  D  S.  and  Japan  want  the  treaty 
But  the  humiliation  which  Sato  will  face  if 
he  returns  to  Tokyo  without  Okinawa  In  hl.s 
pocket  could  endanger  the  tre.ity  and  almo«t 
certainly  would  result  In  the  fall  of  his  pro- 
American  government. 

Nor  does  the  occupation  of  a  part  of  Japan 
correspond  to  the  realities  of  geopolltlr-i 
Japan,  with  Its  burgeoning  economy  and 
bouyant  currency.  Is  the  West  Germany  of 
the  F.ir  East  It  can  no  longer  play  the  role 
of  economic  giant  and  political  dwarf. 

The  danger  exists  that  the  Senate  might 
try  to  wring  from  Tokyo  economic  conces- 
sions such  as  the  lifting  of  Japanese  restric- 
tions on  the  Importation  of  American  auto- 
mobiles and  control  of  J.apanese  textile  ex- 
ports to  this  country. 

These  are  legitimate  sxibjects  of  negotia- 
tion— the  US.  deficit  In  the  $7  billion  annual 
trade  between  the  two  countries  exceeds  $1 
billion— but  they  .should  be  kept  separate 
from  the  larger  political  question.  TTie  future 
of  Japanese-American  relations  is  more  im- 
pirtant  than  cars  or  cloth.  The  presence  in 
Japan  of  a  stable,  moderate  government  is 
e.'senilal  both  to  this  country  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  Par  East. 

The  Senate  has  its  proper  place  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  relations.  But  to  bring  up  the 
matter  at  the  end  of  the  negotiations  and 
two  weeks  before  Sato's  visit  Is  to  trifle  with 
a  dellf.Tte  .ind  crucial  question 


ARLINGTON  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL ENDORSES  100,000-ACRE  BIG 
THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Arlington  Conservation  Coimcil  of 
Arlington,  Tex.,  recently  passed  a  resolu- 
tion endorsing  the  proposal  to  create  a 
100,000-acre  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
as  set  out  in  S.  4,  which  I  introduced  in 
January  1969.  By  endorsing  this  pro- 
posal, the  Arlington  Conservation  Coun- 
cil Joined  the  many  other  civic  and  con- 
servation groups  which  are  supporting 
this  bill. 

Never  has  the  need  for  such  a  park 
been  greater.  The  Big  Thicket  area  of 
southeast  Texas  Is  rapidly  vanishing:. 
This  beautiful  and  unique  natural  won- 
derland once  covered  more  than  3.5  mil- 
lion acres.  Today,  the  Big  Thicket  con- 
sists of  less  than  300.000  acres.  As  a  result 
of  the  careless  and  Insensitive  practices 
of  some  special  interests  the  Big  Thicket 
is  disappearing  at  the  shocking  rate  of  50 
acres  a  day. 

If  the  alarming  destruction  of  this 
beautiful  area  is  to  be  stopped,  it  is  nece.s- 
sary  that  Congress  act,  and  act  soon.  My 
bill,  S.  4,  if  enacted,  would  preserve  at 
least  100,000  acres  of  the  Big  Thicket  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  by  the  Arlington 
Conservation  Covmcil  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Policy  SrATtUENX  on  Bi£  Thicxkt  Nationai. 
AaEA 

We  favor  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  or 
area  which  would  Include  not  only  the  mini- 
mum of  35.500  acres  proposed  In  tile  Prellml- 


nary   Report  by  th.  National  Park   Service 
study  team,  but  also  the  foUowing  modlflca- 

tlons  and  additions:  

1  Extend  the  Pine  Island  Bayou  section 
southward  and  eastward  down  both  sides 
^  Pine  Uland  Bayou  to  Its  confluence  with 

^"  ^1e\*^  t^he  Neches  Bottom  Unit  to  cover 
a  rtrlp,  a  maximum  of  three  mlle«.  but  not 
Te^  than  four  hundred  feet,  w^de  on  tx,th 
sldee  of  the  Neches  River  from  Highway  1746, 
jl^f  ^low  Dam  B.  down  to  the  confluen-MS 
of  Pine  Island  Bayou. 

3  Extend  the  Beaumont  Unit  northw^d 
to  include  all  the  area  between  the  LNVA 
Canal  and  the  Neches.  ^  „   .»    ,.,>^^ 

4  incorporate  a  Village  Creek  Unit,  <»m- 
Drtelng  a  Wlp  up  to  one  mile  wide  where 
felibfe,  and  no  less  than  400  feet  wide  on 
e^  side  of  Big  Sandy-Village  Creek  from 
^propL>d  Profile  Unit  down  to  the  Neches 
conflueW^  Wherever  residences  have  ^ 
readv  been  constructed,  an  effort  should  be 
Z^l  breach  agreement  with  the  ovmers 
TJTscenic  easements,  limiting  f"«-»*«^„<*/^^^ 
ooment  on  such  tract*  and  preserving  the 
Sra^  environment.  Pioneer  archlt^ure 
wtthln  these  areas  should  also  be  preserved. 

5  incorporate  a  squarish  area  of  a  least 
20  000  acres  so  that  larger  species  such  as 
black  bear  puma  and  red  wolf  may  survive 
tk^«  An  ideal  area  for  this  purpose  would 
be  the  area  southeast  of  Saratoga,  surrounded 
^Highways  770,  326  and  105.  Although 
mere  ^e  pipeline  crossings  in  this  area,  they 
do  not  dwtroy  the  ecosystem:  therefore  the 
National  Park  Service  should  revise  its  stand- 
ards pertaining  to  such  incumbrances  in 
this  case,  leaving  them  under  scenic  ease- 
ment  rules  instead  of  acquiring  them. 

6  connect  the  major  units  with  corrldo^^ 
«t  least  one-half  mile  vide,  with  a  hiking 
t'r'aii^UonTeach  corridor  ^^  -Ithom  new 
oublic   ro.ads   cutting   any   forest.   A   portion 

^fMenard  Creek  would  -  g°<^„/°\°^Vr"ek 
corridor.  The  entire  watershed  of  Rush  Creek 
would  be  excellent  for  another, 
''such  additions  would  form  ^^°^'^^^^ 
two-looped  green  belt  of  about  100000  acres 
(there  are  more  than  3  million  acres  In  the 
over^l  Big  Thicket  area)  through  which 
wUdUfe  and  peop.e  could  move  aloiig  a  con- 
Ur^uous  circle  of  more  than  100  miles. 

We  recommend  that  the  headquarters  be 
m  or  near  the  line  of  the  Profile  Unit 

we  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  trading 
OT  cession  of  any  National  Forest  areas  intne 
forn^tion  Of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
or  Monument.  _, 

in  addition,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Monument,  we  recommeiid. 
U)  the  «tabllshment  of  a  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  comprising  the  lands  of  the  U.S^ 
corps  of  Engineers  around  Dam  »•'*''» 
state  historical  area  encompassing  commu- 
nltiea  of  typical  pioneer  dwellings,  farms,  etc. 
such  M  thTt  between  Beech  and  Theuvenlns 
S^kfoff  Road  1943  in  Tyler  County,  and 
Tc)  other  state  parks  to  supplement  the  na- 
tional reserve. 

RZSOI-t-'TION  OF  THE  ARI-INCTON  CONSERVATION 
COVNCn.  ON  THE  BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL  AREA 

The  Arlington  Conservation  Council  does 
hereby  adopt  the  PoUcy  Statement  on  The 
Big  -nilcket  National  Area,  a  copy  of  wblch 
is  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
or  a^^purposes.  and  urges  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  interior,  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engl- 
n^rs  (as  to  Dam  B),  and  the  appropriate 
Tt^t^  agencies  (as  to  supplemental  state  and 
hUt^r if  parks)  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
implement  this  policy  as  "^^nas  possible. 

President. 
AauNCTON,  Tex. 

CXV 2168— Part  28 


HAU*  THE  STORY  IS  TOLD  ON 
TELEVISION 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Vice 
President  Is  not  alone  when  he  ques- 
fions  the  objectivity  of  t*levl««.  news^ 
Even  before  he  made  his  speech  last 
week.  Others  also  were  questioning  that 

°''S'cSumbia,  S.C,  State  was  one  of 
them  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  its 
eSiSrlal  of  November  8  be  printed  m  the 

^^ere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waTordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Telling  Half  the  Stort 

On  repeated  occai^lons  last  week,  the  eve- 
ning news  on  NBC  television  contained 
Sing  reports  of  ^-^allty  on  the^n  o 
South  Vietnamese  troops.  Viet  Cong  captives 
were  shown  being  kicked,  beaten  "»<*  other- 
wise abused,  one  report  showed  a  prisoner 
bpine  knifed  in  the  stomach.  ,   .    ,.  , 

No^ne  can  shrug  off  this  kind  of  inh  - 
manlty  It  violates  every  principle  of  civll- 
1"^  behavior,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  prisoners  of  ^»;.  7°  "1*  ^^ 
tent  that  it  Is  able  to  do  so.  the  American 
command  In  Saigon  should  see  that  such 
abuses  are  stopped.  This  is  an  American  e- 
.ponsltallitv.  since  America  has  assumed  re 

^^^uf  tS°are'%rer  reeponslbiinles  as 
wen  and  it  is  something  'ess  than  clear 
that  NBC  television  appreciates  the  fact^Por 
example,  there  is  the  responsibility  of  a  tele- 
vLon  network  to  the  public,  a  res^'^^  ^  " 
ity  that  entails,  among  other  things,  fair- 
ness and  balance.  . 

Where  are  the  television  P><=t"«VfJ J'^^ 
Cong  atrocities.  NBC?  Anyone  who  has  talked 
With  returning  GIs  knows  that  Ajnerican 
forces  constantly  are  coming  "PO" ''»»°»V'^: 
laees  whose  Inhabitants  the  Viet  Cong  have 
tortured  and  killed.  Newsreels  of  this  devas- 
tation presumably,  are  sent  to  the  networks. 
Mleht  we  see  them,  please? 

ifo  one  is  saying  NBC  should  have  sup- 
pressed the  footage  showing  South  Vlet- 
Lmese  outrages.  No  °«%^,  "^^^f '  f ',^"J' 
that  balanced  reporting  of  the  war  's  easy. 
A^l  we  are  saying  Is  that  NBC  News  should 
change  its  name  to  NBC  Propaganda  if  it 
mtends  to  give  the  public  half  a  story  night 
after  night. 


who   heads   the  Veterans'    Admimstra- 
tion.  and  who  comes  to  this  office  with 
his  own  record  of  great  and  distinguished 
service  both  as  a  member  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  later  as  the  national  com- 
mander of  one  of   our   great  veterans 
organizations,  the  American  legion   de^ 
livered  an  eloquent  address  which  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attenUon  of  the 
Senate  and  to  be  made  a  i^  of  the 
pennanent   record   of    this   b"<ly    and^ 
equally  important,  I  believe,  of  the  events 

of  last  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Johnson's   remarks  be  printed   m   the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 


PEACE  WITH  HONOR 


Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
during  the  observances  held  on  Veterans 
Day  in  city  after  city,  in  virtuaUy  evep- 
community  in  the  Nation,  and  in  school^, 
churches,  and  wherever  people  desired  to 
gather  to  show  their  love  of  country  by 
paying  just  tribute  to  those  Americans 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  this 
Nation.  Ariington  Cemetery,  across  the 
Potomac  River  from  Washington,  was 
again  the  site  where  most  Americans 
looked  for  the  remembrance  which  was 
national  in  spirit  and  which  set  the  tone 
for  commemorative  events   held  every- 

where 

Measuring  up  to  the  fuUest  expecta- 
tions for  that  significant  ceremony  last 
Tuesday— Veterans  Day— is  the  address 
which  was  delivered  by  a  very  logical 
person  to  speak  on  this  day  of  honor,  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  for 
our  country'. 

The  Honorable  Donald  E.  Jolinson, 


Peace  With  Honor 
I  By   the  Honorable  Donald  E.  Johnson. 

Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs) 
President   Nixon    has    given    mie    t^e   high 
honor  of  representing  him  at  this  Veterans 
Dav  National  Ceremony. 

President  Nlxons  Veterans  Day  procla- 
mation—and  the  separate  Veterans  Day  mes- 
<=aee  which  he  sent  to  all  of  our  hospitalized 
veterans— bespeak  more  eloquenUy  than  any 
words  of  mine  his  great  esteem  foj  Am«- 
icas  veterans,  his  constant  concern  lor  their 
welfare  and  his  firm  resolve  that  their  gov- 
ernment shall  care  for  them  and  for  the.r 
widow  and  their  orphan. 

I  do  not  bring  vou  President  Nixon  e  mes- 
sage. And  I  do  not  presume  to  speak  lor 
him  However,  1  do  know  how  dedicated  l^e 
is  to  the  task  of  achieving  the  theme  of  Vet- 
erans Day  1969.  peace  with  honor. 

And  we  all  know  of  his  fervent  hope  for 
the  understanding,  the  support,  and  the 
pravers  of  the  American  people. 

Thus  as  we  pause  today  to  remember,  and 
to  thank  America's  veterans  of  all  wars  for 
their  service  and  sacrifice  that  all  of  Uh 
mlEht  live  in  freedom,  let  us  ask  ourselves. 

What  can  we  d<^  we  ciUzens,  Americans 
all— what  can  we  do  to  help  achieve  peace 

with  honor?  ,.     .     »v. 

We  can  begin  by  recognUlng  the  truth^ 
No  American  can  quarrel   with  the   noble 
and    eternal   goal   of   peace   with   honor. 

But  some  of  our  people  disagree  today  over 
the  means— the  strategy,  if  you  like— ol 
achieving  this  goal  in  Vietnam. 

TO  those  who  may  think— or  would  have 
others  think-that  they  alone  understand 
and  abhor  the  suffering  and  savagery  of  war^ 
to  them  I  say  now  that  they  do  an  in  «6t  ce 
to  America's  40  million  veterans,  living  and 

dead. 

And  thev  deceive  themselves. 

For  America's  veterans  there  has  never 
been  a  -popular"  war,  nor  a  cause  for  which 
thev  eagerly  sought  to  die. 

our  honored  war  dead  desired  and  deserved 
to  live  Just  as  much  as  any  citizen  of  our 

^^S'our  disabled  veterans  would  welcome 
a  moratorium  in  the  pain  and  illness  and 
Inlurles  they  now  endure. 

But  they  answered  freedom's  call  because 
they  understood  freedom's  coet-^^_^,  ^.^^ 

In  his  inaugural  address  President  Nixon 
said  that  the  greatest  honor  history  can  oe- 
stow  is  the  title  of  peacemaker. 

Soweve^r^^on  this  day  when  we  r^<^^ 
and  applaud  honor  and  courage  "^<»  duty 
astxemplified  by  our  veterans^  ^J  nL^'t^ 
would  call  the  attention  of  aU  AmerlcaM  to 
an  inspiring  inscription. 

It  is  engraved  on  the  Confederate  War  Me- 
morial a  short  distance  from  this  amphi- 
theater m  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
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"Not  for  fame  or  reward;  not  for  place  or 
for  rank;  not  lured  by  ambition  or  goad«d  by 

necessity,  but  In  simple  obedience  to  duty  aa 
they  understood  It.  theee  men  suffered  all. 
sacrificed  all.  dared  all,  and  died." 

We.  the  living,  also  have  a  duty. 

A  duty  to  unify  America.  A  duty  to  bring 
together  our  great  and  good  people 

The  unity  that  has  always  been  the  bed- 
roclt,  of  America  needs  expression  today  more 
than  at  any  time  In  the  past  century. 

Not  as  a  facade,  but  as  the  firm  founda- 
tion for  the  future  America  of  freedom  and 
opportunity  and  Justice  which  we  must 
build  for  ourselves  and  for  our  posterity 

As  we  build  this  future— on  a  foundation 
of  unity,  not  unanimity  In  our  land—our 
citizens.  Americans  all,  can  learn  from  the 
veterans  we  honor  today. 

In  battle  our  veterans  freely  admitted  the 
toughness  of  their  enemy 

But  they  summoned  forth  the  cour.ige  to 
attack  him. 

And  they  gained  the  confidence  Ui  defeat 

him 

We.  too,  need  candor  and  couraRe  and  con- 
fidence. 

Candor  to  admit  the  toughness  of  the 
problems  we  face  »t  home  and  abroad. 

Courage  to  do  the  difficult,  to  bear  the 
costs— in  understanding  and  fortitude  as 
^ell  asln  money— demanded  by  these  prob- 
lems 

"  And  confidence  that  peace  will  be  won— 
and  the  wrongs  that  make  us  a  less  perfect 
union  will  be  rlgihted- if  we  but  carry  on. 
It  is  precisely  because  America's  veterans 
have  demonstrate*!  their  love  of  our  coun- 
try, their  understanding  of  the  cost  of  free- 
dom, and  their  leadership  as  responsible  citi- 
zens, that  we  can  use  this  day  set  aside  to 
honor  them  to  calU  for  a  new  depth— a  new 
era— of  unity.  1 

Unity  to  save  th^  America  for  which  they 
have  sacrificed  so  Imuch— and  which  they 
have  served,  and  still  serve,  so  well. 

Our  veterans  n^ed  no  spokesman.  For 
nearly  two  centurUes  their  valor  has  been 
their  valedictory. 

But  It  Is  gratifying,  indeed  inspiring,  to 
note  that  today  In  Veterans  Day  ceremonies 
throughout  our  land  thousands  of  Americans 
are  speaking  up.  pioudly  proclaiming  their 
unashamed  love  of  ^merlca,  and  urging  the 
overwhelming  sllentlmajorlty  of  their  fellow- 
Americans  to  Join  Ijhem  In  this  declaration 
of  love  for  and  faith  In  our  great  country. 

I  believe  slncerelir  that  our  honored  war 
dead — to  whom  nfe  pay  special  tribute 
today— would  appr<)ve  of  this  use  of  their 
"day  " 

The  America  thegr  felt  was  worth  fighting 
for  Is  not  a  perfect  America. 

But  only  a  united  America  can  win  the 
peace  for  which  we  all  yearn— and  tor  which 
we  should  all  pray. 

Only  a  united  people  will  have  the  will 
and  the  strength  and  determination  to  curb 
inflation,  combat  crime,  cleanse  our  waters 
and  our  air,  alleviate  poverty,  end  discrimi- 
nation, train  the  undereducated.  provide 
meaningful  work  for  the  underemployed, 
and  cure  the  other  Ills  that  beset  us. 

On  this  Veterans  Day,  then,  let  us  pledge 
and  let  us  act  to  make  our  beloved  country — 
In  fact  as  well  as  In  name— the  United  States 
of  America. 

To  succeed  in  this  difficult  but  vital  task 
will  be  to  Insure  that  no  veterans  shall  have 
served  in  vain. 


on  the  vital  concema  of  this  generation 
of  youth  about  the  environment  it  will 
inherit.  The  teach-in.  scheduled  for  April 
22,  1970,  will  take  whatever  form  the 
students  at  a  particular  university  de- 
cide— symposiums,  convocations,  and 
panel  discussions.  The  proposal  has 
steadily  gained  momentum  on  over  50 
university  campuses  across  the  Nation. 

The  diversity  and  intensity  of  interest 
shown  thus  far  has  prompted  me  to  in- 
troduce legislation  on  environmental  and 
ecological  education  in  the  near  future 
The  crisis  to  our  environment  is  so  severe 
that  we  must  mount  a  continuous  effort 
to  enlighten  our  future  citizens  to  the 
present  and  impending  threats  to  the 
ecological  balance. 

Bold,  innovative,  and  imaginative  pro- 
grams are  needed  if  our  school  systems 
are  to  enhance  the  use  of  the  environ- 
ment as  a  teaching  resources.  A  national 
strategy  should  encompass  these  pro- 
grams and  cover  elementary,  secondary, 
undergraduate,  graduate,  adult  and  com- 
munity education  and  teacher  training 
as  well. 

Every  day  after  April  22  there  should 
be  a  national  teach-in  on  the  crisis  of 
the  environment. 


ENVIRONMENTAL.  AND  ECOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1969,  I  proposed  a  national 
teach-in  on  the  crisis  of  the  environ- 
ment. The  purpose  Is  to  focus  sharply 


SELF-DETERMINATION      AND      THE 
STREETS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  leaders 
of  the  November  15  march  on  Washing- 
ton according  to  this  morning's  papers, 
were  ecstatic  over  the  turnout  at  their 
demonstration.  Certain  commentators, 
columnists,  and  newsmen  have  also 
waxed  ecstatic  over  the  demonstration 
picturing  it  as  a  legitimate  expression  of 
the  attitude  of  Americas  young  people. 

The  size  of  the  demonstration  was  In- 
deed impressive.  But  no  one  has  yet  done 
an  in  depth  analysis  of  its  content.  If 
such  an  analysis  were  done,  I  believe  it 
would  reveal  that  at  least  50,000  to  60,000 
of  the  demonstrators  were  hard-core 
Communists.  Trotskyites.  Maoists,  and 
extremists  of  other  varieties:  that  anoth- 
er 75.000  at  least  were  hippies;  and  that 
the  remaining  100,000  consisted  of  well- 
intentioned  pacifists,  misled  liberals, 
and  young  people  who  came  along  partly 
because  of  a  shallow  and  amorphous  op- 
position to  our  Vietnam  commitment, 
partly  because  the  demonstration  seemed 
like  a  wonderful  lark. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  national- 
ly syndicated  article  by  the  prominent 
columnist,  Joseph  Alsop  in  newspapers 
of  November  17,  1969,  merits  our  atten- 
tion. 

Entitled  "Salute  to  Nixon  by  Golda 
Meir  Makes  Kid"  March  Heartache,"  Mr. 
Alsop  makes  the  point  millions  of  Amer- 
icans feel  deeply  and  poignantly.  Mr.  Al- 
sop says  it  and  says  it  well. 

He  writes  of  the  message  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  by  Mrs,  Golda  Meir,  Premier 
of  Israel.  Having  heard  President  Nixon's 
speech  to  the  Nation  on  Vietnam,  Mrs. 
Meir  wrote  him  congratulations  and  her 
moral  support. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  attitude  not 
to  be  taken  casually.  Mrs.  Golda  Meir 
leads  an  embattled,  little  nation  strug- 


gling to  survive.  She  knows,  firsthand, 
about  the  menace  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  imperialism  waged  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

You  will  not  find  in  Israel  marchers 
and  demonstrators  for  a  unilateral 
"moratorium."  Nor  will  you  ever  hear 
any  outcry  that  adds  up  to  "Better  Red 
than  dead." 

Like  every  Israeli  I  have  spoken  to. 
Prime  Minister  Meir  understands  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  part  of  a  global 
conflict  between  the  forces  of  freedom 
and  the  forces  of  communism.  She  undci  - 
stands  that  if  we  are  defeated  In  Viet- 
nam. American  credibility  will  be  so  de- 
flated that  we  will  lose  much  of  the  abil- 
ity we  now  r>ossess  to  impose  restraint 
on  the  Mideast  situation.  She  realizes,  in 
short,  that  if  we  withdraw  immediately 
from  Vietnam  as  the  moratorium  leaders 
demand,  it  would  place  Israel  in  grave 
and  immediate  jeopardy. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  something  that 
most  of  the  demonstrators  either  fail  to 
understand  or  refuse  to  understand. 

There  are  those  persuaded  that  they 
must  never  fight  for  anyone  or  anything. 
Liberty  and  free  expression  evoke  sneers 
from  them.  They  should  ponder  these 
words  from  Mr.  Alsop: 

To  the  convinced  pacifists,  fighting  for 
your  country  Is  always  wrong — even  if  the 
end  result  is  to  condemn  men  like  No.im 
Chomsky  to  the  fate  of  Yuri  Daniel  and 
Alexander  Solzhnltsyn.  And  this  surely  would 
be  the  end  result,  and  for  Independent - 
minded  Americans  of  every  kind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Alsop's  column  of  November  17,  1969,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sahtte    to    Nixon    by    Golda    Meir    Makes 

"Kid"  March   Heartbreak 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

It  was  heartbreaking,  somehow,  to  see 
"the  kids"  in  Washington,  and  then  to  learn 
of  the  latest,  least  expected  support  for 
President   Nixon's   Vietnamese   policy. 

That  mother  In  Israel,  Golda  Meir,  seems 
to  have  walked.  In  sensible,  archsupportlng 
shoes,  straight  out  of  one  of  the  heroic  ep- 
ochs of  the  Bible  story.  But  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  a  small.  Infinitely  brave  and  viciously 
beleaguered  nation.  Golda  Meir  must  be  alert 
to  all  that  passes  in  the  present. 

She  heard  and  studied  President  Nixon's 
remarkable  Vietnam  speech.  Whereupon 
quite  spontaneously,  without  solicitation,  to 
the  vast  surprise  of  the  White  House.  Mrs. 
N:elr  sat  down  and  sent  the  President  a 
message  of  warm  congratulation  and  strong 
moral  support. 

Among  other  things,  she  saluted  the  Presi- 
dent for  "encouraging  and  strengthening 
small  nations  the  world  over,  striving  to 
maintain  their  Ir.dapendent  existence,  who 
look  to  that  great  democracy,  the  United 
States  of  America."  The  highest  Israeli 
sources  state,  without  hesitation,  that  this 
was  an  indirect  but  emphatic  reference  to 
an  obvious  danger  that  Mrs.  Mier  now  fears. 

The  fact  Is  that  Israel's  peril  will  be  much 
Increased  by  the  worldwide  repercussions  of 
the  kind  of  American  defeat  that  "the  kids" 
clamored  for  here  in  Washington.  It  is  very 
strange  Indeed,  therefore,  that  this  purposely 
significant  message  to  the  President  should 
have  lecelved  no  attention  to  date,  despite 
its  high  origin  and  easy  public  availability. 

This  reporter  learned  of  Mrs.  Mclr's  mes- 


sage by  sheerest  accident  over  the  we^end 

£  i^i  A"-"  rhu'gf rw^  « 

^.  ,hf  w^''  It  was  heartbreaking,  simply 

tc^^'T^  rairarthTU'pVXe 

l^r^s  TTZ  T.^:l'<^  of  Americans  those 

•■'^The'  worTu  put  in  quotations  becau^ Jt 
ine  woiu        K     .     ^ojiijiB  sentimental- 

"^Toda"^.  ft°ls  far  worse.  A  hearded.  unwashed 
^^-^•r-tnrhSl4i;e«"  Id  h'^O^  ^ 
r  sL^^'p^rVu^i-  MaL  and  female . «-- 

rCd°^\r-ii^-^^S^as-3: 

^a^^ury^ertld^.r^hel^-tnt^i^^'x^n 

SrSr^r^.-^^^^^^^^^^ 

^nor^ce  and  Innocence,  wallowing  seU-plty 

!^rt  me  facu  in  a  fully  adult  manner. 

4ung  llTrickns  so  far  apart  from  the  most 
be^eaTboy,  from  the  meet  barely  nubile 
Blrl   among  Mrs.  Melr's   people. 

A  klndW  Providence  has  never  called  upon 
the  American  people  to  show  the  heroisrn,  the 
ha^di^c^'  the  unfaiung  will  »f V^^over  a 
of  Mrs  Melr's  people.  The  Civil  War.  over  a 
hu^ed  years  V  was  the  near,«f  ''«  «''^ 
came  to  a  comparable  test,  and  in  the  hard 
^  harbor-time.  Abraham  I^ln«)'°  "f 
Ulvss^  S  Grant  were  among  the  few  Amer- 
"^^ho  had  not  begun  to  lose  ^^^ 

The  truth  U  that  we  Americans,  because 
of ^r  iTat  good  fortune,  have  always  tended 
?o  foreet  the  basic  lesson  that  history  is  a 
^Knl^r'seless  process,  in  which  few^a^ 
tlons  get  a  second  chance.  That  is  the  le«on 
thaThas  been  cruelly  rubbed  '^  upon  »^^ 
Meir  and  her  people,  by  over  »■"<>  "^"'ff^'f 
of  dire  experience  with  history's  harshness. 
'''to  the  c^vlnced  p«:lflsts,  ^8^*1^'- f^ 
country  is  always  wrong— even  If  tbeend  re- 
^ulTls  to  condemn  men  like  Noam  Chomsky 
^  thL   fate  of   Yuri   Daniel  and   Alexander 
^.l^enSn   And  this  would  surely  be  the 
^d    rlsuTt!    and    for    independent-minded 
Americans  of  every  kind. 

But  unless  the  stormtrooper  doings  of  the 
New  Left  minority  provoke  even  worse  reac- 
mL^nthe  right,  we  can  stiU  count  upon 
escaping  that  fate,  providing  we  learn  Just 
1  mtle  from  Mrs.  Meir  and  her  people. 


"ISSUES  AND  ANSWERS" 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dUs- 
tinguished  Republican  leader  (Mr. 
ScoTTi  yesterday  had  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss on  tiie  ABC  television  P««F^^^; 
sues  and  Answers"  a  topic  both  Umely 
and  important.  _. 

senator    Scott    discussed    wUJ    Bg) 
Clark  and  BiU  Gill.  ABC  correspondents. 


the  quesUon  of  fairness  In  television's 

presentaUon  of  the  news.     „^„„,„-_i. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvaiua 

mSl  fmost  ^if"-^"*  E^"J„rtl?e^- 
noted  that  what  \b  required  for  Jf'^.Y;^ 

slorto  maintain  a  good  l«>^^e  wH^th^ 

American  public  is  to  separate  editorial 

^^ent  from  what  is  known  as  hard, 

'^r^e'u'evrthe   transcript   of   Senator 
SCOTT'S   appearance  on  ^television   con- 
cerning this  matter  is  of  significant  m 
^rest  to  Americans.  I   ask  unanimous 

There  being   no  objection    tJietran 
script  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

•ISSOTS    AND   ANSWERS."    NOVITMBrB    16.    19«9 

Guest:  Senator  Huch  Scott  ReP^^^f^"'  "' 
Pennsylvania.  Senate  Minority  Le^e. 
"^  interviewed    by.     Bob    Clark     ABC    News 
Capitol   HIU   Correspondent,    Bill   GlU.   ^^ 
News  White  House  Correspondent. 

Mr.  Gn.1..  Senator,  welcome  to    Issues  ana 
Answers."  .  , 

Senator  Scott.  Thank  you,  Bl"^        .^^res- 
Mr   Gn-L.  Last  Thursday  in  a  most  impres 
siv-e  speech  before  the  National  Press  Club 
here  mWa^^hlngton  you  said  that  the  yoxmger 

fow-ar  tk\t^'i^h^l^e  ^h^^h^at^  oTllo^^n 
Xuld  not  be  tolerated,  we  can  and  should 
Show  a  greater  sensitivity  and  awareness  M  a 
tovrrnment  Can  you  tell  us  just  how  can  the 
NUon  Adm  nlsuatlon  demonstrate  compas- 
sion of  more  depth  and  willingness  to  under- 

'' sfnator  Scorr.  Well  here,  BUI.  I  think  I  am 

"senate'  Tnd-t^e  =%^f  ^^^^ 

bZL-'riTJr^l  rrSr^clnTcrl.. 

the  kT^  -nie  kids  are  wondering  why  the 
t^ent  doesn't  take  time  from  bridge  or  golf 
^something  to  sit  down  and  reaUze  that 
the  young  person  has  become  a^ult  in  h^ 
concerns  'and  he  wanU  t^^^"  f  ^f  ;„22 
is  the  overwhelming  fl''^'  P'^?,'2!r.^"LI^ng 
to  get  on  with  his  chance  to  share  If  "^^"^1 
^Z^  nfp  and  a  good  country  and  I  have 
t;.|^this  on  man^  people.  I  do  believe  the 
ffident   13  listening    and   that  people   are 

^"r  G^^f  'ln"^^at"rst  impressive  speech 
yof  al^  said  we  should  not  ^eBlp^g^vern- 
Lent  to  the   apathetic,  the  cynical  or  the 

■^In'th^eTbt'of  recent  events  and  state- 

menu^b^  sle  «°---^°'^^^raron 
speaking  to  members  of  the  Adminiswauo 

^eid^r  I  guess.  I  am  asking  anyone  who 
SS\'i  dismiss  the  concern  of  t^e^^-  ' 
the  concern  of  the  protestor,  as  ^i^lmportMit' 
or  unworthy,  really  ought  to  pay  more  atten- 
?[on  to  iSem  and  I  have  asked  P*°P'«^^^°°^ 
theVrtTtoric  a  little  too.  So  I  am  address- 
ing t  W^ll  those  in  govermnent  who  wotUd 
u^tJn  but  I  would  like.  In  fairness,  to  make 
th^polnt  tha^Tfeel  most  people  are  listen- 
^^t  T  Dlaved  a  small  part  in  bringing  to- 
'^her  rSace  -.ers^n  thU  momu^t^n 

^k  out  Pennsylvania  Avenue  parades:  they 
Muld  work  out  the  marshals  who  did  a  mag- 
SS^nVjob;  they  could  work  out  reUtion- 


shlps  v^lth  the  police  and  "^«y  ^^^^^'^^n'S 
isolTte  and  Insulate  the  troublemakers,  ana 
ftbmkThat's  the  great  ^J-ry  U^f  ,^^_',°ric 
nf  the  moratorlvun  march— that  the  P"°" 
couMse".  and  the  televuaon-_I  -ay  «.y^t 
i„„»     thiit    television    did    fairly    report    y^^ 

s."  »?u  "t  sou  w.,.  cs"ir?"'S 

by    the    wi'.y    the    peace    march    »a*   car.i 

""senator  Scott.  I  am  impressed  Members 
of  mTown  staff  had  relatives  In  this  march^ 
f  t^Ld  to  a  ntunher  of  tb«sejoungj>eop  e 

"^T",,nd^^.-hrweTre"dorgV  ^o  th'el 
Z'TT^rr:n  ^nl.  wild  men,  and  Is  U 

^°{^fll'"thr:VparroV'the   great   American 

.nd  It  1.S  P-P^^r^,^rr^^nf  o^'irfsldent 
^^^^n.^I  df  mVerf.Te  a"  -  -«^J  -- 

rt^N^rx  rn\^  Thi^k  ry^" .  t^mg 

Trlflna  he  Is  the  only  man  ^bo  «i".|f^ 
It  and  this  is  P^'^aps  my  role    to^y.  ..^or 
Heaven's  sake,  listen  to  the  dissenter,     uu 
fsav  to  the  dissenter.  "Please  use  a  1    tie 
re^In  as  well  as  emotion  to  understand  th.>t 
th^^esldent  Is  doing  the  best  he  ojn 
to7s  put-s  me.  at  times.  In  the  middle 
•vii     ri^RK     You    praised    the   Democratic 
le^Ir   Of   the  Lnat^,   Mike  Man^f^;;:^^, 
rr'Wlda;\h^aTfn.^udrtle°s:  ^dr^nd 
LTat^'Mlnsfield  said.  "^^^^^^-^^^Zl 

Z  iC^nt  t^Tefa'ttrptSe'  t^'kl^^P  ouV 
v^cesC^vlslveness  Is  well  on  the  way  to 

^^r?ou*^a?eTwItras.  WctUd  you  UKe 
to  see  a  mating  of  the  criticism  on  bo.h 
^'•^^nft^rsr^T^^-.^^l  don't  think  MlKe 

S^t^at^-^aipP^^^^^^^^ 

.^st!^t;d^^l^rwe\^£r^r4^^ 

got  up  and  said  to  Mlke^  1,°°^^  system  If 

dlvlslveness  in  the  country  ^L ,\°  7''^°^. 

Senator  Scott.  All  men  are  guilty  to  a  oe 
„,^^hen  they  raise  their  voices,  or  when 
IZ  Imuow  /espect  for  the  other  persons 

,' , w»  are  all  euUtv  When  we  do  tnai 

^^fl°  do^t  t^tnk  t^  /dmmistratlon  gen- 
erally i^  contributing  to  dlvlslveness  and  I 
S  if  you  look  at  t»>e  demon^^-'^  '-  ^^e 
right  light,  aside  from  the    Crafles  ,  i.ne> 

-wrrr^e-atrcrr«rrcou.  n. 

pe=u;^dre^  a  mee^g  -  whicb^peo- 

K  o"w^n  Tn^^tf  fLTI.  Sd^ot  pe^t  It^ 
bJt  e'en  the  waving  of  an  ^^^^^^^^^ 
^pleasant  as  It  Is  to  me.  ^^V^"^"''*^^''^^: 
wnt  What  I  often  wonder  U  why  the  dis- 
sented^ don't  realize  that  you  couldn't  wave 
an  American  flag  In  Hanoi. 

Mr,  GILL.  Senator.  Could   we  f^f  ^^ 
some  of  the  "rhetoric-  1  bellete  U  tii«  t*rm 
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that  you  used,  concerning  the  Viet  Nam  war 
and  the  demonstrations. 

What  is  the  effect  on  both  sides  when  we 
have  the  leaders  of  the  demonstrators  and 
spokesmen  of  the  administration — again. 
Vice  President  Agnew — using  select  termi- 
nology in  their  confrontation?  Do  you  feel 
thai  up  to  this  ptolnt  we  have  nmde  earnest 
enough  effort  to  lower  the  rhetoric  and  the 
cooling  of  temperatures  that  we  were  brought 
t(j  expect  from  the  administration? 

Senator  Scott.  Well,  Bill.  I  am  very  anxious 
not  to  be  critical  of  personalities  The  press 
and  the  television  both  Jumped  on  the  Vice 
President  because  he  brought  In  the  per- 
sonality of  Averell  Harriman  so  I  arn  not 
going  to  do  that  I  think  that  when  Averell 
Harriman  was  brought  on  it  was  natural 
that  someone  would  look  for  the  man  most 
antagonistic  to  Mr.  Agnew  And  I  am  sure 
that  Averell  Harriman  will  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  explaining  why  he  wasn't  able  to  pull 
off  an  end  to  the  war.  And  that  Is  all  right 
He  has  to  be  on  the  def ensue  Biu  I  dont 
think  I  want  to  criticize  Mr  Harrimans 
rhetoric,  or  Vice  President  Agnews  I  have 
my  own  style  of  rhetoric  and  I  iry  to  mute 
it  as  much  as  I  can  I  think  th"  Vice  Presi- 
dent made  a  very  sturdy,  a  very  ftrm  state- 
ment— when  you  leave  out  the  di.scusslon  of 
personalities,  here,  as  one  side  What  he  said 
was  fl^TO,  It  opened  up  a  dialogue.  It  found 
tiie  television  networks  very  defensive  on  the 
issue  Yhere  are  people  who  say.  in  a  rustic 
way.  that  It  Is  the  pig  th.it  Is  caught  under 
the  fence  that  squeels 

I  think  when  Vice  President  Agnew 
brought  out  the  Issue  that  to  a  degree  tele- 
vision Isn't  always  objective,  it  is  something 
that  you  could  agree  with.  'Vou  aren't.  And  it 
isn't  your  role  to  be  But  I  think  he  has  asked 
everybody  in  this  country  to  look  at  tele- 
vision, compare  It  with  the  press  and  say  to 
television:  We  hoped  you  would  give  us  the 
straight  news — -as  you  and  Bob  do.  and  I 
enjoy  your  program — give  us  the  straight 
neu-s.  but  when  you  are  editorializing,  say  so. 
Put  up  a  little  card  that  says  "Editorial."  or 
run  something  across  the  screen  which  says. 
"Now.  we  are  giving  our  Individual 
comment." 

The  average  person  outside  of  Washington 
and  New  York,  where  we  are  such  sophisti- 
cates, does  not  know  what  a  commentator  Is. 
Here  In  Washington,  a  commentator  is  a  man 
who  analyzes  and  interprets  the  news.  Out  m 
the  country  a  commentator  is  a  man  who 
told  them  what  Just  happened  and  It  Is 
necessary  in  all  fairness  to  do  what  the  press 
does,  or  you  all  should  do:  put  the  straight 
news  on  the  first  page,  put  the  editorial  on 
the  editorial  page. 

I  am  against  censorship  with  every  part  of 
my  tx>dy  I  would  oppose  anything  that  cen- 
sors television  or  any  media  I  am  against 
government  control.  It  is  evil,  it  is  vicious 
and  it  is  tyrannical  But  I  think  the  Vice 
President  opened  up  an  honest,  proper  dia- 
logue when  he  said,  "Let's  examine  whether 
television  always  differentiates  between 
straight  news  and  editorializing  If  you  don't, 
why  don't  you?"  That  is  a  proper  thing  to 
bring  out.  That  is  all  I  am  saying 

Mr  Clark.  The  Vice  President  said  In  his 
speech.  Senator — and  I  will  quote  from  him 
dlrectly--"It  Is  time  that  the  networks  were 
made  more  responsive  to  the  views  of  the 
nation  and  more  responsive  to  the  people 
they  serve." 

You  are  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Senate  Communications  Subcommittee  Now 
do  vou  have  any  thoughts  as  to  Just  how  this 
could  be  done  or  should  be  done? 

Senator  Scott.  Well.  I  don't  think  the  net- 
WLirks  or  press  should  be  responsible  to  any- 
b  .cly'b  views  and  to  that  degree  I  disagree. 
I  think  they  should  be  only  responsive  to 
Pilate  s  question:  What  Is  the  truth?  They 
ought  to  search  for  truth  and  they  ought  to 
fi^ht  for  truth  and  for  their  right  to  express 
it.  Just  as  I  want  you  to  fight  for  my  right 


to  disagree  with  the  networks  and  the 
parlahtlstlc  statements  of  two  of  the  thre« 
network  heads,  not  ABC — and  I  mean  that. 
I  agree  with  a  reporter  for  one  of  the  local 
papers  today  who  polnta  out  that  this  dia- 
logue has  served  a  purpose.  He  says  "My  day 
of  channel  hopping  Indicates  to  me  that 
televi.slon'3  Journalists  have  acquired  a 
higher  sense  of  self-restraint  and  a  greater 
undersU>ndlng  of  balanced  fairness  "  Now  he 
means  that  following  what  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent said,  .so  to  that  extent,  if  it  has  cau.sed 
television  to  be  more  aware  of  its  public 
responsibility,  then  he  ha-'i  performed  a 
service 

Mr  Cl.*rk  Do  you  think.  Senator  Scott, 
thai  there  is  a  role  in  this  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission''  And  some 
people  fell  that  the  Vice  President's  remarks 
carried  the  threat  of  siime  coercion  against 
the  networks  by  the  PCC. 

Senator  Scott.  Yes.  two  of  the  network 
presidents  implied  that  In  highly  parlah- 
tlstlc statements  I  got  a  little  fed  up  with 
that  sort  of  thing,  too.  But  I  don't  believe 
that  FCC  has  any  role  In  exercising  any 
form  of  control  over  broadcasting  In  the 
exerci.se  of  opinion,  m  the  search  for  truth, 
or  in  the  reporting  of  the  news,  except  where 
there  is  of  course  a  clear  abuse.  I  mean  If 
you  had  a  f.ascist  orator  riding  around 
there  might  be  reasons  to  look  into  whether 
he  should  be  Indicted  and  thereby  removed 
from  the  news  media.  But  generally  speak- 
ing. I  think  the  role  of  the  FCC  Is  stated  in 
the  stiitiites  and  one  of  the  statutes  Is 
wrong.  That  is  Section  315.  We  ought  to 
have  more  free  time,  we  politicians,  so  that 
we  don't  have  to  pay  such  excessive  rates 
for  ihe  time  we  buy.  But  we  ought  not  to 
use  the  FCC  as  any  form  of  club  or  threat 
over  the  freedom  of  speech  of  everybody  In 
this  country. 

My  father  used  to  say  "Your  liberty  stops 
where  my  nose  begins."  That  is  my  guide- 
line. I  don't  mind  what  you  say  to  me  and 
I  don't  mind  what  I  say  to  you  short  of  In- 
terfering with  your  right  of  saying  what  you 
think. 

Mr  Gill.  Senator,  again  on  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident's speech  on  television,  following  that 
speech  it  has  now  been  widely  reported 
that  several  of  the  Administration  leaders. 
Including  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell, 
spent  a  good  deal  of  their  time  In  fashion- 
ing the  remarks  that  were  to  be  spoken  by 
the  Vice  President,  and  It  has  also  been  re- 
ported that  the  White  House  Itself  helped 
select  a  forum  for  Mr.  Agnew  to  make  his 
remarks. 

I'd  like  to  ask  you.  were  you  consulted  In 
advance  while  the  po.sitlon  was  being  for- 
mulated, sir,  or  did  you  have  advance  In- 
formation on  the  content  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident's remarks? 

Senator  Scott.  I  didn't  even  know  the  Vice 
President  was  going  to  speak  until  I  turned 
that  channel  on  while  I  was  dressing  to  go 
out  for  some  evening  engagement  and  I  saw 
the  Vice  President.  It  was  the  first  I  knew. 
The  reason  I  turned  It  on  Is  because  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  be  on  at  that  hour 
and  I  was  to  that  extent  disappointed. 

No.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  It  and  I  don't 
know  who  did  and  I  don't  know  who  drafted 
It  or  anything  of  the  sort.  It  Is  natural  for 
the  Vice  President  to  address  party  gather- 
ings and  this  was  a  big  one  In  Iowa  where 
my  friend  Bob  Ray  Is  now  Governor.  And 
Bob  fought  with  me  for  Elsenhower  on  the 
modern  philosophy  In  this  country,  but  the 
Vice  President  Is  much  In  demand  at  all  of 
these   gatherings. 

Mr.  Gill.  On  balance,  following  the  Vice 
President's  speech  there  has  been  expres- 
sion of  concern  that  there  may  be  a  ten- 
dency in  government  today  to  stifle  dissent. 
With  everything  that  has  occu.-red  and  the 
various  remarks  and  appraisals,  do  you  see 
no  danger  at  all  of  this? 

Senator  Scott.  Well.  I  am  a  Jeffersonlan. 
I  went  to  "the"  university,  as  some  of  your 


viewers  will  recognize,  Mr.  Jefferson's  uni- 
versity, and  he  said  this  much  "I  have  sworn 
upon  the  altar  of  Ood  eternal  opposition  to 
every  form  of  tyrany  over  the  mind  of  man." 
That  may  sound  a  little  pompous  or  a  little 
didactic,  but  by  Ood  I  mean  It.  I  will  fight 
any  form  of  repression  or  Interference  with 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech. 

Cl.ark  Senator,  the  Vice  President.  In  his 
attack  on  AverlU  Harriman.  puzzled  some 
people  with  the  comment  that  during  tlie 
ten  months  Harriman  served  as  chief  nego- 
tiator at  the  Paris  peace  talks — and  these 
were  the  Vice  President's  words — he  called 
this  "a  period  In  which  the  United  States 
swapped  some  of  the  greatest  military  con- 
ces.slons  In  the  history  of  warfare  for  an 
enemy  agreement  on  the  shape  of  the  bar- 
gaining table  " 

Do  you  know  what  the  Vice  President  w.^s 
tiilklnt;   about? 

Senator  Scott  No.  he  may  have  access  to 
the  classified  Information  that  I  don't  have. 
He  may  have  referred  to  the  suspension  of 
the  bombing,  for  example  He  may  have  re- 
ferred to  this  rumored  drawback  which  may 
or  may  not  exist  in  the  limitation  of  our 
offensive  operations.  He  would  have  more  In- 
formation than  I  do.  but  I  don't  know  what 
that  IS. 

Mr  Clark.  Do  you  know  of  any  sentiment 
wltliin  the  Nixon  Administration  that  sus- 
pension of  the  Iximblng  was  a  great  mistake? 

Senator  Scorr.  No.  There  Is  sentiment  in 
the  Congress  between  the  hawks  and  the 
doves  and  the  hawks  think  It  was  a  mistake 
I  haven't  heard  that  downtown  particularly. 
The  President  Is  certainly  no  hawk  and 
neither  is  Mel  Laird,  who  used  to  be  reputed 
to  be  one  He  certainly  Is  not. 

Personally  I  am  an  owl.  I  don't  believe 
In  being  a  hawk  or  a  dove. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  call  suspension  of 
the  bombing  one  of  the  greatest  military 
concessions    In    the    history   of    warfare? 

Senator  Scott.  No.  I  would  call  it  one  of 
the  greatest  gambles  for  peace  which  may 
turn  out  to  have  been  very  good  or  very 
bad  We  don't  know  yet.  History  hasn't  told 
us. 

Mr  Gill.  Senator,  on  that  basis  of  the 
Vice  President's  remarks  concerning  the 
statements  of  Ambassador  Harriman.  having 
gone  over  those  remarks  and  knowing  what 
he  said  now.  is  there  anything  in  your  mind 
that  AverlU  Harriman  may  have  said  on 
that  program  that  would  In  any  way  justify 
the  description  of  the  ancient  mariner  who 
had  a  compulsion  to  explain  through  eter- 
nity the  failures  of  his  efforts? 

Senator  Scott.  Well.  I  didn't  see  more  than 
about  one  minute  of  what  Ambassador  Har- 
riman said.  I  have  read  since  the  reports. 
My  own  feeling  Is  that  Ambassador  Harri- 
man win  have  to  write  a  book  to  explain  all 
of  the  things  that  he  did  or  did  not  do.  But. 
having  been  the  Ambassador  at  the  time 
when  peace  efforts  did  not  work  and  the  war 
was  escalated,  it  Is  very  important  for  him, 
as  a  public  official,  somehow  to  convince  the 
public  that  he  really  was  more  successful 
than  in  fact  he  was.  Now.  that  doesn't  mean 
I'd  call  AverlU  Harriman  a  lot  of  names  for 
being  defensive,  but  I  think  it  Is  a  fair 
observation  to  say  that  he  is  terribly  anxious 
to  prove  that  he  did  a  better  Job  than  the 
record  presently  Indicates  that  he  did.  But 
I  don't  think  of  him  particularly  as  an 
ancient  mariner.  He  does  conjure  up  an 
amusing  picture.  AverlU  Is  such  a  dignified, 
aristocratic  man  that  the  thought  of  him 
carrying  an  albatross  around  his  neck  or 
something  Is  funny. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator,  you  have  been  one  of 
the  leading  voices  In  Congress  in  the  efforts 
to  open  up  new  paths  toward  a  responsible 
disengagement  from  the  war,  and  you  pro- 
posed a  month  or  so  ago  that  we  initiate  a 
cease  fire  and  hold  to  It  until  it  was  vio- 
lated by  the  other  side.  Would  you  Btlll  like 
to  see  this  approach  tried? 
Senator  Scott.  Well,  Bob,  I  have  felt  that 


one  of  these  approaches  was  the  unilaterally 
initiated  cease  fire  whereby  if  we  said  that 
on  a  certain  day  we  Intended  to  stop  firing, 
if  they  did.  and  then  we  set  the  31st  of 
.something  rather  than  the  English  phrase 
"the  17th  of  never.  "  rather  set  the  31st  of 
jomewhere  and  say  that  on  that  date  we 
intend  not  to  fire.  Now.  on  that  date  the  sun 
dawns  and  we  watch  the  enemy's  batteries. 
If  they  don't  open  up.  that  Is  the  answer  to 
us  It  doesn't  have  to  occur  at  Paris  or  Saigon. 
It  can  occur  in  Danang  or  some  place  when 
the  enemy  does  not  fire  back,  and  then  If 
it  continues  you  have  a  cease  fire.  That  is  all 
I  was  proposing. 

Mr  Clark  Would  you  still  like  to  see  this? 
senator  Scott  I  would  still  like  to  bee  it, 
but  it  is  not  the  official  position  and  there- 
lore  as  the  party's  leader.  I  do  support  the 
official  position,  which  is  a  mutually  super- 
vised cease  fire  In  accordance  with  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  of  May  14th.  I  was  simply 
trying  out  trial  balloons  of  my  own  and  I 
do  have  to  warn  vou  that  not  every  trial 
balloon  that  Scott  tries  out  is  necessarily  a 
Nixon  trial  balloon,  you  see. 

Mr  Gill.  Senator,  there  is  a  great  debate. 
We  might  even  call  It  legitimately  an  acri- 
monious debate  in  the  Senate,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  US.  Senate  may  legitimately  de- 
bate the  subject  of  a  nominees  political 
phllosophv  in  determining  whether  to  con- 
firm his  nomination,  that  being  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  I  would  like  to  know  what  your  feel- 
ings are  on  this  subject.  Is  this  man's 
political  philosophy  a  reasonable  subject  of 
debate? 

Senator  Scott.  To  be  one  of  the  nine  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  involves,  in  the 
use  of  the  advise  and  consent  power  of  the 
Senate,  the  most  searching  examination  of 
character,  integrity.  Judicial  competence  and 
point  of  view  because  the  President  Is  dead 
right  when  he  says  he  has  the  right  to  ap- 
pointment of  men  who  agree  with  him  and 
if  Judge  Haynsworth's  nomination  should 
fall— I  say  if'  it  should  fall— and  the  Presi- 
dent fully  expects  it  to  be  confirmed— if  It 
should  fail.  I  would  hope  the  President  would 
name  a  strict  constructionist.  I  would  rather 
like  him  to  name  a  southerner  like  Judge 
Dawson,  or  Oren  Lewis,  or  Congressman  Poff, 
just  to  take  one  state,  or  Walter  Hoffman, 
judges  or  congressmen  who  are  southerners 
and  conservatives,  because  the  court  needs 
balance  and  the  court  has  had  a  balance  and 
I  am  not  a  conservative  and  therefore  I  be- 
lieve the  point  of  view  is  a  factor  among 
others. 

Another  thing  that  Is  a  factor  Is  whether 
or  not  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  would 
continue  to  dissent  from  the  edicts  and  the 
precedents  of  the  court  or  whether  he  would 
not  and  I  think  that  is  the  point  made  by 
Senator  Javits.  which  is  not  totally  governing 
on  me.  but  ought  to  be  mentioned. 
Another  point  Is  pressure. 
Mr.  Clark.  If  we  could  Just  mention  your 
reference  to  Javits,  he  said  in  announcing 
his  decision  on  the  Senate  floor  this  week 
to  vote  against  Judge  Haynsworth,  that  a 
vote  for  confirmation,  or  confirmation  would 
be  a  staggering  blow  to  civil  rights.  Is  this 
something  you  are  concerned   about? 

Senator  Scott.  I  don't  buy  that  entirely 
either.  I  think  what  Is  more  Important  to 
be  considered  are.  first,  questions  of  Judicial 
ethics.  I  have  resolved  those  in  my  own  mind. 
.Second,  when  I  said  point  of  view,  wiU  a 
ludge  abide  by  the  precedents  of  the  court; 
"not  just  civil  rights,  because  I  have  told  the 
civil  rights  people,  I  have  told  the  union 
labor  people,  I  have  told  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  I  have  told  the  pressure  peo- 
ple for  Haynsworth  that  I  am  going  to  make 
lip  my  own  vote.  My  vote  is  my  vote  and  I 
will  cast  it. 

Mr  Clark.  You  have  made  up  your  mind, 
Senator. 

Senator  Scott.  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
subject  to  change  In  the  event  of  some  un- 
expected development. 


Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  like  to  tell  us  what 
Bide   you   are   going   to   vote   on? 

Senator  Scott.  I  would  like  to  but  I  won't. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Judiciary  Committee  of 
which  you  are  a  member  said  In  its  majority 
report  this  week  that  Judge  Haynsworth  Is 
not  guilty  of  any  faintest  ethical  violation. 
Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Senator  Scott.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  is  a  difficult  point  to  answer,  but  it  Is 
one  where  the  opponenUs.  in  charging  ethical 
violations,  have  had  the  laboring  oar  and  I 
think  thev  have  had  a  very  difficult  time  in 
proving  any  actual  ethical  violation.  Bob. 
Tliev  have  tended  more  to  prove  what  they 
c&u'a.  certain  insensltlvlty.  But  I  think  their 
ca.se  toward  ethical  violation  has  not  been 
strongly  stated. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator.  I  am  sorry  to  stop  you 
here    but   we   have   run   out   of   time    It   has 
Ijcen   a   great   pleasure   having   you   with   us 
on  "I.ssues  and  Answers   " 
Senator  Scott.  Thank  you. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


Tlie  Senate  as  in  executive  .session  re- 
.sumed  the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Clement  F.  HayrLsworth,  Jr.,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

States 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  speech  of  the  distinguished  and  able 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  Mr. 
BvRDi,  he  had  a  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  i  Mr. 
Stennis).  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
discussed  his  experience  as  a  judge.  I  am 
yo^ng  to  begin  my  remarks  ■with  a  similar 
personal  experience  because  I  once 
served  as  a  judge  on  the  appellate  court 
of  the  State  of  Montana,  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State.  I  am  going  to  draw  on 
my  experience  as  a  judge  of  that  court 
in  considering  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  for  another  court. 

■When  I  first  read  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's selection,  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  he  had  a  greenhouse  in  which  he 
grew  flowers  and  propagated  camellias. 
I  was  once  a  member  of  an  appellate 
court  in  Montana  and  had  a  greenhouse 
to  which  I  came  home  after  the  argu- 
ments and  hearings  and  reading  of  de- 
cisions. I  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
making  things  grow  from  seeds  and  cut- 
tings, although  in  that  climate  camellias 
were  difficult.  I  felt  I  had  an  identity 
with  Judge  Haynsworth.  Had  I  been  re- 
quired to  vote  immediately  after  his 
nomination.  I  would  have  voted  for  a 
circuit  judge's  elevation  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  for  a  fellow  horticulturist. 

■When  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  first  presented  I  read  a 
few  of  the  cases  that  he  decided— the 
Logan  case,  N.L.R.B.  v.  SS  Logan  Pack- 
ing Co..  386  R  2d  562;  the  Deering  Milh- 
ken  case.  Deering  Milliken,  Inc.  v.  Johns- 
ton 295  F  2d  856;  Glendale  Manufac- 
turing Co.  V.  Local  520  ILGWU.  283  F.  2d 
936;  Sheppard  v.  Cornelius.  302  F.  2d  89; 
and  several  others.  I  would  not  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusions  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  reached,  but  the  opinions 
were  lawyer-like  and  well  written.  When 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Montana  Su- 
preme Court.  I  learned  that  two  judges 
can  take  the  same  line  on  cases  and  come 
to  different  conclusions.  I  also  learned 


that  the  judge  who  reached  an  opposite 
conclusion  on  one  case  was  often  the 
judge  who  cast  the  decisive  vote  to  make 
your  next  opinion  a  majority  one.  Aft*r 
6  years  on  an  appellate  court.  I  also 
learned  that  reversal  of  a  lower  court  is 
not  censure  or  disapprobation.  As  a  for- 
mer appellate  judge,  I  approved  the 
Haynsworth  style — succinct,  terse,  and 
closely  ■written  opinions  without  the  rhet- 
oric or  literary  flourishes  that  constitute 
many  decisions. 

The  people  who  are  sponsoring  Judge 
Haynsworth's  confirmation  are  saying 
that  he  is  a  "lawj-er's  lawyer"  and  a 
"judge's  judge."  Nothing  could  be  more 
absurd.  Judge  Haynsworth  is  obviously 
a  competent  lawyer  and  a  pedestrian 
writer  of  opinions.  But  for  innovative 
ideas,  forward-looking  concepts,  there 
are  opinions  in  ever>-  volume  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reporter  that  are  better  than  Judge 
Haynsworth's. 

However,  not  all  of  us  can  write  as 
Learned  Hand  or  Louis  Brandeis  do  and 
for  many  of  us  on  appellate  courts  a 
style  that  is  not  redundant  and  diffuse  is 
welcome.  s 

Therefore.  I  was  prepared  to  vote  to 
confirm  Judge  Hayns^wortli  before  the 
revelations  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  felt  that  here 
was  a  kindred  soul  who  likes  flowers  and 
believes  in  short  opinions  and  is  lawyer- 
like in  his  analysis  of  the  law.  Despite 
disagreement  with  his  conclusions  I 
thought  I  should  acquiesce  in  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supreme  Court. 

But  when  objections  were  raised  and 
when  revelations  as  to  Judge  Hav-ns- 
worth's  financial  affairs  began  to  appear 
in  the  press  then  I  kne'w  that  in  order 
to  fulfill  my  own  constitutional  obliga- 
tions I  would  have  to  await  the  results 
of  the  hearing  and  do  some  additional 
work  and  more  careful  consideration  and 
analysis  of  his  record. 

I  have  never  met  Judge  Haynsworth. 
I  have  based  the  following  conclusions 
on  the  record  just  as  he  in  his  capacity 
as  a  judge  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  based 
his  decisions  on  the  record  of  the  case 
before  him. 

The  duty  of  confirming  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  advising  and  con- 
senting to  the  appointment  of  a  Member 
of  the  Cabinet,  of  Assistant  and  Under 
Secretaries,  ambassadors,  and  others. 
The  latter,  whether  they  be  Secretai-y 
of  State  or  U.S.  marshal,  are  only  in 
office  during  the  term  of  the  President 
by  whom  they  were  appointed  and  the 
appointment  is  for  a  limited  period. 

Insofar  as  the  judiciarj'  is  concerned 
the  appointment  is  for  the  life  of  the 
judge.  This  is  true  at  ever>'  level.  There- 
fore, the  oft  repeated  dictum  that  the 
President  should  have  wide  latitude  in 
his  appointments,  and  unless  there  is  a 
showing  of  moral  turpitude  or  lack  of  in- 
tegrity the  Senate  should  confirm,  is  not 
applicable  to  nominations  to  the  judi- 
ciarj'.  There  is  a  higher  standard  for  a 
judge.  It  is  self-evident  that  Supreme 
Cotu-t  Justices  nominated  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  rnore  than  30  years 
ago  are  still  sitting  on  the  Court. 

At  age  56  Judge  Haynsworth  would  be 
a  member  of  the  Court  for  15  or  more 
years.  The  concept  that  the  President, 
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any  President,  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appoint  hia  advisers,  and  his 
bureau  chiefs  is  not  relevant  to  judicial 
appointments.  Therefore,  in  carrying  out 
this  responsibility  of  ours,  as  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  advise  and  consent  on  the 
nomination  to  the  Judiciary,  we  have 
higher  responsibilities  and  additional 
obligations  in  the  case  of  a  judicial 
nominee  because  the  man  we  confirm 
may  direct  judicial  trends  for  as  many 
as  the  next  three  decades,  long  after  the 
President  who  nominated  him  has  left 
office. 

This  large  responsibility  is  confirmed 
by  a  study  of  the  origins  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  for  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  in  the  approval  of  a 
Presidential  nomination  for  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Article  II,  section  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion states  that  the  President  "shall 
nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  Advice 
and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court."  The  orig- 
inad  understanding,  the  practice  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  status  of  the  judiciary 
as  a  separate  branch  of  Government  all 
support  the  conclusion  of  the  Senate  has 
both  the'  right,  and  the  positive  duty, 
to  play  an  active  role  when  it  passes  on 
a  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

First,  until  the  final  drafts  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Senate  was  given  the  sole 
power  over  Supreme  Court  appoint- 
ments, with  the  executive  to  have 
sole  power  over  all  other  appoint- 
ments. Successive  attempts  to  transfer 
the  power  to  appoint  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices to  the  President  were  defeated. 
After  those  defeats  the  compromise  pur- 
suant to  whicii  the  President  nominates, 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  appoints  both  judges  and  other 
officials,  was  adopted — see.  "The  De- 
bates of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787," 
pages  39-40,  56.  O.  Hunt  &  J.  Brown, 
Editors,  1920.  Thus,  from  the  first  the 
particular  competence  of  the  Senate  as 
to  the  Supreme  Court  nominations  has 
been  recognized. 

Second,  consistent  with  the  original 
understanding,  tiie  Senate  has  repeatedly 
exercised  its  prerogatives  in  dealing  with 
Supreme  Court  nominations.  Of  the  121 
Presidential  nominations  to  the  Court. 
22  have  been  rejected — nine  by  vote,  10 
by  senatorial  refusal  to  act.  and  three  by 
withdrawad  in  the  face  of  anticipated 
Senate  rejection.  Thus,  as  the  leading 
study  in  the  field  notes,  very  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  nominations  have  failed,  a  far 
higher  percentage  tlian  for  any  other 
office — see  J  Harris,  "The  Advice  and 
Consent  of  the  Senate,"  303,   1953. 

Third,  the  original  understanding  and 
Senate  practice  are  a  reflection  on  the 
unique  status  of  the  judiciary.  The 
Judiciary  is  not  a  part  of  the  executive; 
It  is  an  Independent  and  equal  branch 
of  Government.  Thus,  there  is  no  reason 
in  policy  to  allow  the  President  a  wide 
discretion  to  mold  the  Federal  courts  to 
his  own  design.  To  the  contrary,  ifi  the 
situation  in  which  the  Chief  Executive 
errs,  it  is  the  Senate's  duty  to  safeguard 
the  prestige  and  reputation  of  the  courts. 
In  sum,  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  GtiFTtN)  stated  in  June  of  this 
year: 


Under  our  Constitution  tb*  power  of  Any 
President  to  nomlnjite  oonatltutea  only  half 
of  the  appointing  process.  The  other  half 
Ues  with  the  Senate. 

The  basic  arguments  against  the  con- 
firmation of  Judge  Haynsworth's  nomi- 
nation are  well  known: 

First,  Judge  Haynsworth  has  not 
shown  tlie  capacity  to  put  aside  the  pre- 
dispositions and  prejudices  derived  from 
his  private  practice  in  order  to  render 
equal  justice  for  all  under  law.  His  de- 
cisions show  that  he  is  insensitive  to  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  black  and 
working  communities. 

Second,  Judge  Haynsworth  has  not 
met  the  high  standards  of  judicial  ethics 
the  Senate  set  as  the  first  prerequisite 
for  a  potential  Supreme  Court  Justice 
when  it  refused  to  confirm  Abe  Fortas  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Third,  Judge  Haynsworth's  testimony 
to  the-  Judiciary  Committee  was  shot 
through  with  ambiguity,  evasion  and 
misrepresentations.  The  picture  that 
emerges  from  the  record  is  a  man  witli 
an  abiding  affinity  for  inaccuracy.  His 
wholesale  unwillingness  or  inability  to 
deal  accurately  and  straightforwardly 
with  the  various  issues  raised  at  the 
hearings  is  obviously  a  further  dlsquali- 
flcation  for  elevation  to  the  Nation's 
highest  court. 

These  deficiencies  plainly  call  for  the 
rejection  of  the  nomination  presently 
before  us.  However,  rejection  of  tlie 
nommation  in  and  of  itself,  as  important 
as  it  is.  is  not  enougii.  The  Senate  has 
a  duty,  to  the  Nation,  to  the  Court,  and 
to  itself,  to  reaffirm  two  basic  precon- 
ditions to  the  confirmation  of  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice. 

There  are  indications  that  this  nomi- 
nation is  not  an  isolated  error.  Reports 
emanating  from  tlie  White  House 
ascribe  to  the  administration  a  deter- 
mination to  reshape  the  Supreme  Court 
in  its  own  image.  In  light  of  Judge 
Haynsworth's  record,  it  is  plain  that  this 
determination  is  premised  on  the  view 
that  the  highest  qualification  for  a  seat 
on  the  Supreme  Court  is  complete  ideo- 
logical identification  witli  the  reaction- 
ary tenets  of  the  administrations 
southern  strategy.  Such  a  narrowly 
political  viewpoint  poisons  the  well- 
springs  of  the  nomination  process  and 
if  allowed  to  succeed,  will  inevitably  de- 
stroy public  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  our  governmental  processes. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  summit  of 
our  legal  system.  Its  powers  are  of  Im- 
pressive proportions.  The  responsibilities 
placed  upon  the  Justices  are  correspond- 
ingly weighty.  It  is  meet  and  proper  that 
only  those  who  have  demonstrated,  and 
who  have  been  generally  recognized  as 
having,  truly  extraordinary  capacity 
should  receive  the  highest  honor  that  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession  can  at- 
tain. The  country  has  the  right  to 
demand  no  less. 

Thus,  it  is  of  the  essence  that  only  a 
nominee  who  is  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion— a  man  who  has  lived  greatly  in  the 
law — be  confirmed. 

Excellence  is  always  its  own  justifica- 
tion. But  in  this  context,  it  is  more — it  is 
an  absolute  necessity  if  the  Supreme 
Court  is  to  remain  above  politics.  From 


deToqueviUe  on  it  has  been  recognized 
that  our  system  of  government  entnists 
greater  responsibilities  to  the  judiciary 
than  any  other.  'When  the  Court  con- 
siders a  constitutional  question,  or  a 
question  concerning  the  meaning  of  a 
major  piece  of  legislation,  it  is  faced  with 
resolving  vital  conflicting  interests  and 
it  is  often  guided  by  only  the  most  gen- 
eral language  or  by  statutory  provisions 
that  are  subject  to  diverse  readinRS. 
Those  who  have  no  faith  in  the  judicial 
process  take  this  to  mean  that  the  Ju-s- 
tices  are  free  to  do  as  they  please.  On  this 
basis  they  argue  that  ideology  is  every - 
thmg.  I  do  not  share  that  view.  There  are 
objective  truths  to  be  discerned  In  an- 
swering the  questions  posed  for  decision 
in  the  cases,  raising  both  constitutional 
and  statutory  issues,  that  come  before 
the  Federal  Courts.  The  most  revered  of 
our  judges,  such  as  Cardozo.  Brandeis. 
and  Learned  Hand,  merit  acclaim  on  the 
ground  that  their  opinions  are  more 
faithful  to  the  intent  of  the  law  than 
those  of  lesser  judges,  not  on  the  ground 
tliat  tliey  were  able  to  impose  Uieir 
prejudices  on  the  law  through  the  force 
of  tlieir  office.  The  comparatively  open 
texture  of  the  law  does  mean,  however, 
that  ascertaining  the  true  answer  to  the 
questions  thus  posed  is  a  task  of  the  most 
extreme  difficulty  and  sensitivity.  Great 
depth  and  breadth  of  knowledge,  pro- 
found understanding,  and  complete  self- 
discipline  and  detachment  are  required. 
For  if  a  Justice  does  not  possess  the.'^e 
qualities,  experience  demonstrates  that 
the  results  he  reaches  will  tend  to  be  an 
unmastered  reflection  of  personal  in- 
clination ratlier  than  an  attempt  to  cap- 
ture the  essence  of  right  reason. 

In  light  of  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  role,  the  only 
guarantee  sufficient  to  safeguard  the 
confidence  of  the  people  Is  a  nominee  of 
extraordinary  stature.  For  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  men  of  the  highest 
caliber  is  that  they  are  not  of  one  piece. 
They  carmot  be  captured  in  catch 
phrases  such  as  "liberal"  and  "conserva- 
tive." Their  greatness  as  men,  and  as 
judges,  lies  in  the  fact  tliat  they  see  the 
complexity  of  vital  questions  and  that 
they  approach  such  questions  as  their 
own  man,  not  as  a  champion  of  a  nar- 
row view,  or  of  a  sect,  or  mterest  group. 
In  a  true  sense,  it  is  their  large-minded 
independence  that  insures  that  no  group 
can  capture  the  Court,  and  it  is  this  as- 
surance, and  this  assurance  alone,  which 
can  save  the  nomination  process  from 
the  corrosive  effects  of  power  politics. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  several  nomi- 
nees of  the  highest  caliber  have  been 
strongly  attacked  for  their  views,  par- 
ticularly Justice  Brandeis,  and  Frank- 
furter and  Chief  Justice  Hughes. 

Let  me  add  that  I  listened  to  the  able 
speecii  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vlr- 
gaiia  (Mr.  Byrd).  He  quoted  probably 
the  greatest  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
came  from  Montana  prior  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  our  majority  leader.  Senator 
Walsh,  who  was  defending  the  nomina- 
tion of  Justice  Brandeis.  In  the  Senate, 
I  am  one  of  the  successors  of  Senator 
Walsh.  I  am  in  the  line  of  succession.  He 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  lawyers  to 
serve  in  the  Senate.  I  concur  in  every- 
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thing  he  said  and  in  everythhig  that  was 
iuSId  by  the  very  able  Senator  from 
W^rvirginla.   But   he  was   defending 
^uftlce  BrlnJeis,  not  Judge  Haynsworth. 
The  important  point  is  not  the  ve- 
hemence of  these  attacks  but  that  none 
of  them  had  a  substantial  ""Pact  o"  the 
Senate    Its   collective   wisdom   and   re- 
straint in  passing  upon  distingvushed  ap- 
pointments was   demonstrated  by   the 
^ct  that  these  nominations  were  ap- 
nroved  by  wide  margins. 
"^  ^e  critical  difference  between  those 
nominations  and  the  present  one  is  that 
on  the  record  Judge  Haynsworth  is  not  a 
man  of  the  highest  stature. 

Indeed,  none  of  his  adherents    irom 
the  President  on  down,  claim  that  legal 
excellence  was  the  reason  fo^  his  nomi- 
nation. Former  Judge  Lawrence  E.  Walsh, 
an  ardent  supporter  of   J^^ge  Hayns- 
worth, and  a  man  who  has  served  in  this 
Tnd  the  prior  Republican  adnimistration 
was  able  to  state  only  that  lawyers  and 
iudges  in  his  area  •will  put  him  nght  at 
S?1^P  of  those  who  would  be  eligible   or 
consideration  for  this  post  from  that  cir 
cult "  Since  there  are  only  seven  judges 
S^  the  Fourth  Circuit,  this  is  hardly  a 
sleeping  endorsement.  Moreover,  even 
twrfiint  praise  is  qualified  to  nothing 
by  Judge  Walsh's  phrase  "who  would  be 
eUglble "  Since  all  of  these  judges  are 
e  iglble  as  a  matter  of  law.  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  committee  whose  findings 
Judge  Walsh  reported  would  have  had  tj 
exclude  the  three  members  of  the  Pourtn 
S^rcult  who  are  over  65  because  of  age 
the  two  members  of  that  f^^  who  have 
served  less  than  3  years  for  lack  of  ex 
perience,    and    perhaps    the    remaining 
judge   Judge  Winter,  who  has  compiled 
a    foi'-ward-looklng    record,    because    of 
Philosophy.  For  the  President  has  stated 
that     age    experience,  background    and 
phUosophy  "   all  enter  into  his  calcula- 
Sn?   The  unfortunate  but  inescapable 
S  is  that  even  among  the  membe  s 
of    the    bar    who    share    Judge    Hayns- 
worth's philosophy,  his  Perfprmance  has 
aroused  no  enthusiasm  for  his  craits 
manshlp.  or  his  depth  of  vision.  The  con- 
SSs  wks  well  stated  by  Anthony  Lewis, 
a  respected  student  of  the  court: 

It  is  easv  to  think  ol  judicial  conservatives 
whose  h^'h  InteUectual  qualifications  would 
LTsmofhered  the  thought  of  opposition  on 
JSllosophical     grounds.     The     P°'°^^Xf^ 
t„H<rP  Havnsworth  Is  that  he  does  not  have 
such  hS  mrellectual  or  legal  qualifications. 
P^w  would  call  It  a  distinguished  appolnt- 
meTu         Those  who  feel  | policy  and  ethicall 
Sts  might  say  that  Judge  Haynsworth  is 
a  in  ^om  a  narrow  background  who  has 
no^uogether  surmounted  it  in  his  view  of 
ufl  ^nri  the  law      .   .  in  short,  the  argument 
againrtVlemen"  Haynsworth  is  not  that  he  is 
an  evil  man  or  a  corrupt  man.  or  one  con- 
sciously biased.  It  is  that  he  IS  an  inadequate 
mLn   or  a  lifetime  position  of  Immense  power 
^d  responsibility  in  our  structure  of  gov- 
trnmenf.  Lewis.  The  Senate  and  the  Supreme 
court.  NY.  Times,  Oct.  19,  1969.  P-  F-14 


When  a  lawyer  becomes  a  judge,  his 
proper  constituency  is  no  loi^geF;^'he  spe- 
cial interest  group  or  groups  he  repre- 
sented in  private  practice,  but  his 
constituency  becomes  the  larger  one  of  all 
Se  in  every  walk  of  life.  He  must  put 
aside  the  predispositions  and  prejudices 
derived  from  his  private  practice  in  or- 
der to  render  equal  justice  for  aU  under 
law  Most  judges  do  this  successfully.  We 


often  see  great  growth  m  awaren^  of 
public  problems  and  "^creased  depth  and 
breadth  of  vision  on  the  part  of  judges 
wh^  were  identified  with  husm^-   °! 
other  special  interest  group^.  before  ap- 
pointment to  the  Bench.  The  history  of 
the  Court  conUins  several  notable  m- 
stances  of  men  of  exceptional  character, 
abmty   and  understanding  who  outgrew 
the   more   parochial   concerns   of   their 
prior  experience  and.brought  to  their 
tasks  objectivity  and  disinterestedness^ 

In  Judge  Haynsworth's  case,  however^ 
there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  such 
growth.  Not  only  has  he  failed  t^ demon- 
strate the  requisite  technical  slalls  of  a 
great  judge,  but  his  record  as  a  circuit 
Sdge  reveals  his  inability  tx)  surmount 
ihe  preconceptions  which  he  brought  to 
the  bench.  The  most  striking  examples 
are  in  his  decisions  involvmg  labor  rela- 
tTon     and   civil  rights.  The  law's  basic 
policy  in  these  areas  was  clarified  well 
Cefore  Judge  Haynsworth  became  a  Fed- 
eral iudge  In  1935.  in  1947,  and  again  in 
1959    congress   decided   that   peaceful 
concerted  activity  by  working  men  and 
women    that  It  had  not  expressly  de- 
claS  Illegal,  should  be  Protected  by 
law.  In  1954  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
separate  school  systems   divided  along 
racial  lines  were  unconstitutional.  T^us 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  "ot  required  to 
anticipate   new   developments   m   these 
fields,  all  that  was  required  was  his  ac 
ceptance  of  the  authoritative  commands 
of  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court.  Yet, 
his  labor  decisions  reflect  partisan  judi- 
cial activism  curtailing  the  law's  pro- 
tection of  concerted  activity  and  his  c  vU 
rlehts  decisions  demonstrate  a  contin- 
ufng  refusal  to  follow  either  the  spirit 
or  the  letter  of  the  Supreme  Court  s  de- 
cisions. Unlike  the  courageous  courts  of 
appeals  judges  in  the  South   who  have 
enforced  the  law  as  set  forth  in  Brown, 
and  who  have  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  national  labor  policy,  despite  the 
fact  that  neither  are  popular  with  that 
region's  establishment,  he  has  followed 
[h?  path  of  convenience  rather  than  the 

path  of  the  law. 

The  only  tenable  conclusion  is  that 
the  administration  has  chosen  Judge 
Haynsworth  precisely  because  of  lus 
demonstrated  lack  of  growth  while  on 
the  Fourth  Circuit.  It  is  zeal  m  the  pur- 
suit of  its  southern  strategy  is  such  that 
it  appears  unwilling  to  chance  the  ap- 
pointoent  of  a  Justice  who  w;fil  decide 
vital  issues  of  the  day  on  the  ments^ 

The  recent  controversy  over  the  nomi- 
nation of  Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  established  a  second 
basic  standard  that  eveiT  future  nominee 
nmst  meet.  As  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan tMr.  Griffin)  has  stated: 

The  senate's  role  has  been  clarified  and 
str^gthened.  No  longer  is  it  limited  merely 
o  ^fertalnlng  whether  a  °^e'«*>;'  °^/^| 
court  is  "qualified"  In  the  sense  that  he 
possesses  some  minimum  measuxe  of  aca 
demic  background  or  experience  .  .  .  this 
^olTmn  obligation  includes  a^ertalnlng 
whemer  the  nominee  has  sufficient  sense  of 
rJ^tralnt  and  propriety.  If  tbe  jud^lary  m 
eeneral  and  the  Supreme  Court  In  partlculaj 
Irr^  remain  secure  against  tyrannies  of  all 
persuasions,  they  retain  the  public's  tru^ 
Ttui  confidence.  The  courts  must  not  be 
scarred  even  by  suspicions  concerning  the 
fi^ncial  or  political  dealings  of  their  mem- 
bers. 


The  ethics  issue  has  been  examined 
in  depth  during  the  hearings  on  Judge 
HaynTworth's  nomtoation^  -The  oonclu- 
sion  that  Judge  Haynsworth  has  not  met 
the  standards  that  the  Senate  set  less 
than  2  vears  ago  is  inescapable.  His  lau- 
ure  t^  cut  his  financial  ties  to  his  pro- 
feiionable  clients  and  to  recogn^the 

SS  standards  of  P«>PV7.  [f^Slu'^e  S 
judges.  Is  part  and  parcel  of  his  failure  to 
achieve  the  detachment  necessary  tx>  tHe 
^JTr  effectiveness  of  the  judicial  func- 

""-^he  documentation  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth failed  to  respond  to  the  black 
^oiZunity,  indeed  that  he  w^  un- 
aware of  the  legitimate  demands  has 
been  made  both  prior  to  and  after  the 
decision  in  the  Brown  case. 

I  share  the  views  that  have  been  so 
ablv  presented   in   the   committee   and 
on  the  Senate  floor  as  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth s  faUures  in  the  civil  rights  cases. 
BuI  so  flagrant  have  been  these  fa^^^^! 
that  it  is  often  overlooked  that  like  fail 
ure  to  comprehend  the  social  advance- 
ments and  the  national  needs  in  labor 
aw  have  been  equally  demonstrated^  I 
shall  ti-y  to  document  some  of  Judge 
Havnsw^th's  record  of  lack  of  recogm- 
tion  of  the  legitimate  demands  of  Ameri- 
ca's working  men  and  women. 

The  record  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
over  the  years  in  labor  cases  is  one  that 
significantly  damaged  the  Prestige  of  the 
Federal  courts.  It  is  set  out  in  Frank- 
furter and  Green,  the  Labor  Injunc- 
tion 1930.  The  detrimental  effe^  of 
"eneratlons  of  "government  b^^^njunc- 
tlon  "  of  the  misapplication  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  and  of  the  overriding  of  the 
SngressioL  wiU  as  embodied  in  section 
6  of  the  Clayton  Act.  have  not  yet  spent 
themselves.  Vere  is  still  widespread 
distrust  of   the   courts  among   working 

idcodIp 

In  light  of  this  historical  record,  the 

majority  report,  and  Uie  1^^'^°^.^"^"'" 
prepared  by  Senators  Hruska  and  Cook 
Wisely  avoids  the  position  that  a  judge 
who  has   a   record  of   hostihty   toward 
organized  labor  is  fit  to  sit  on  the  High 
Court,  instead,  both  Senators  attempt 
to  argue  that  Judge  Haynsworth  has  not 
shown    himself    to    be    hostile    toward 
labor   The  record  rebuts  their  position. 
It    demonstrates    that    Judge    Hayns- 
worth's basic  approach  is  characterized 
bv  an  insensltlvity  to  the  needs  and  as- 
pirations of  workers,  and  to  the  plight  of 
unorganized  employees  workmg  for  an 
antiunion  employer  In  a  local  environ- 
ment hostile  to  unionism.  In  marked  con- 
trast he  is  instinctively  overly  sensitive 
to  the  views  of  employers.  Includmg  rab- 
idly antiunion  ones. 

Here  as  in  the  critical  areas  of  Ju- 
dicial Ethics  and  Civil  Rights,  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  failed  to  demonstrate 
the  highlv  developed  sense  of  judgment 
and  detachment  which  is  of  the  essence 
?or  a  nominee  to  the  Supreme  Cotirt. 
He  was  an  advocate  for  the  textile  m- 
dustry  before  he  went  on  the  com  of 
appeals,  and  he  remamed  one  after  he 

"°I  hopl'that  the  junior  Senator  from 
west  Virginia,  who  has  P^^^J^^^^l 
analyze  the  following  cases  before  he 
vot^  on  Judge  Haynsworth's  confirma- 
tion, if  he  continues  to  hold  his  conten- 
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tlon  that  Judge  Haynsworth  Is  not  anti- 
labor. 

The  statistical  basis  for  the  view  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  Is  hostile  to  orga- 
nized labor  Is  overwhelming.  First,  dur- 
ing his  12  years  on  the  bench.  Judge 
Haynsworth  sat  on  seven  cases  involving 
labor-management  relations  that  were 
reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court: 

NLRB  V.  Rubber  Workers  (O' Sullivan 
Rubber  Co.i .  269  P.  2d  694  (1959),  re- 
versed per  curiam  362  U.S.  329  (1960). 

United  Steelworkers  of  America  v.  En- 
terprise Wheel  and  Car  Corp..  269  P.  2d 
327  (1959).  reversed  36  U.S.  593  (I960). 

NLRB  V.  Washington  Almninum  Com- 
pany. 291  F.  2d  869  (1961),  reversed  370 
US   9(1 962 ) 

Darlington  Mfg.  Co.  v.  NLRB.  325  P. 
2d  682  ( 1964) .  reversed  sub  nom. 

Textile  Workers  Union  v.  Darling- 
ton  Mfg.   Co..  380   US.    263    il965). 

NLRB  v.  Gi$sel  Packing  Co..  398  P. 
2d  336  (1968). 

NLRB  V.  Heeks.  Inc..  398  P.  2d  337 
(1968). 

General  Steel  Products.  Inc  v.  NLRB. 
.398  K..2d  339  (1968) .  reversed. 

Nl^AB  V.  Gissel  Packing  Co.,  et  al,  395 
U.S.  575  (1959). 

In  all  seven  cases  that  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  Judge  Haynsworth  voted 
against  the  labor  position. 

In  all  seven  cases  Judge  Haynsworth 
was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  six  of  the  cases,  the  Haynsworth 
position  was  unanimously  rejected  by  all 
participating  Supreme  Court  Justices. 
Judge  Haynsworth's  position  weis  sup- 
ported by  only  one  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice— Justice  Whittaker — in  one  case. 
Thus.  Judge  Haynsworth's  views  in  labor 
cases  were  rejected  not  only  by  those 
Supreme  Court  Justices  considered  lib- 
erals, but  by  such  conservative  or  mod- 
erate Justices  as  Frankfurter,  Harlan, 
Clark.  Stewart,  and  White. 

There  are  three  additional  decisions 
which  could  be  regarded  as  labor  cases 
in  a  broad  sense,  though  not  involving 
labor-management  relations.  In  each  ol 
these  cases,  too.  Judge  Haynsworth  voted 
in  favor  of  the  employer,  and  in  each  of 
them  the  Supreme  Court  reversed : 

Walker  v.  Southern  Railroad  Co..  354 
P.  2d  950  (1965),  reversed  per  curiam 
385U.S.  196  (1966). 

Mitchell  v.  Lublin.  McGaughy  and  As- 
sociates. 250  F.  2d  253  ( 1957 ) .  reversed 
358  U.S.  207  (1959). 

United  States  v.  Seaboard  Airline  Rail- 
road. 258  F  2d  262  (1958),  reversed  361 
U.S.  78  (1959). 

Thus.  Judge  Haj'nsworth's  overall  rec- 
ord in  Uie  Supreme  Court  in  the  labor 
field  is  0  out  of  10 — no  affirmances  and  10 
reversals. 

Every  advocate  believes  that  his  case 
is  a  critical  one.  But  there  is  only  one 
objective  measure  of  the  importance  of 
a  Federal  lawsuit;  whether  the  Supreme 
Court  has  agreed  to  exercise  its  discre- 
tionary power  of  review.  Certainly  the 
foregoing  record  conclusively  establishes 
the  proposition  that  as  to  vital  labor 
questions.  Judge  Haynsworth's  decisions 
reflect  an  antilabor  bias  as  measured 
against  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Second,    Judge    Haynsworth    sat    on 


17  labor-management  cases  in  which 
there  was  a  division  of  opinion  among 
his  fellow  Judges  on  the  Fourth  Circuit. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  these  were  close 
cases.  In  addition  to  the  divided  cases 
that  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  O'Sul- 
livan  Rubber,  Washington  Aluminum 
and  Darlington,  they  are: 

Textile  Workers  v.  American  Thread 
Co..  291  P.  2d  894  (1961),  Boreman  and 
Haynsworth.  JJ.  Sobeloff,  J,  dissent- 
ing. 

Lewis  V.  Lowry.  295  P.  2d  197  (1961), 
Haynsworth  and  soper,  JJ:  Sobeloff,  J, 
dls.sentlng. 

NLRB  V.  Quaker  City  Life  Insurance 
Co..  319  P.  2d  690  (1963 ) .  Bell  and  Hayns- 
worth. JJ.  Boreman,  J.  dissenting. 

Wellington  Mill  Division.  West  Point 
Mfg.  Co.  V.  NLRB,  330  P.  2d  579  (1964) 
Boreman  and  Haynsworth,  JJ.  Bell,  J, 
dissenting. 

Radiator  Specialty  Co.  v.  NLRB.  336 
P.  2d  495  ( 1964) .  Bryan  and  Haynsworth. 
JJ:  Sobeloff.  J.  concurring  and  dissent- 
ing. 

NLRB  V.  Wix  Corp.,  336  P.  2d  824 
(1964),  Brs'an  and  Haynsworth,  JJ.  Bell, 
J,  dissenting. 

NLRB  V.  Af  *  B  Headwear  Co..  349  P. 
2d  170  (1964).  Sobeloff  and  Haynsworth, 
JJ;  Bryan,  J.  dissenting. 

Taylor  v.  Local  7.  Horseshoers.  353  P. 
2d  593  (1965),  Boreman,  Haynsworth 
and  Bryan,  JJ;  Sobeloff  and  Bell,  J  J, 
dissenting. 

NLRB  V.  Lyman  Printing  &  Finishing 
Co..  356  P.  2d  884  (1966),  Bryan  and 
Haynsworth.  JJ;  Bell.  J.  dissenting. 

Dubin-Haskell  Lining  Corp.  v.  NLRB. 

386  P.  2d  306  (1967).  Winter.  Sobeloff. 
Craven,  Butzner,  and  Haynsworth,  JJ; 
Boreman  and  Bryan,  JJ,  dissenting  re- 
versing 375  P.  2d  568  (1962).  Boreman, 
Bryan,  and  Janes,  JJ;  Sobeloff  and 
Craven,  JJ,  dissenting. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  v.  NLRB. 

387  P.  2d  542  (1966),  Boreman,  Hayns- 
worth, Bryan,  and  Winter.  JJ;  Sobeloff 
and  Craven,  J  J.  dissenting. 

Schneider  Mills.  Inc.  v.  NLRB.  390 
P.  2d  375  (1968).  Winter,  Hayns- 
worth, Borman,  Bryan,  and  Butzner,  JJ; 
Sobeloff  and  Craven,  JJ.  dissenting. 

Darlington  Mfg.  Co.  v.  NLRB.  397  P. 
2d  760  (1968).  Butzner,  Sobeloff.  Winter, 
and  Craven,  JJ;  Haynsworth,  J, 
dissenting. 

Arguelles  v.  U.S.  Bulk  Carrier.  Inc.. 
408  P.  2d  1065  (1969),  Boreman  and 
Bryan,  JJ;  Haynesworth,  J,  dissenting. 

If  Judge  Hajmsworth  had  an  open 
mind  on  labor  matters  one  would  expect 
to  find  a  certain  balance  between  his  pro- 
and  anti-labor  votes  In  such  cases.  How- 
ever, an  examination  of  these  cases  dis- 
closes that  Judge  Hayn.sworth  voted 
completely  or  substantially  in  favor  of 
the  employer  13  limes,  in  favor  of  labor 
only  3  times — Quaker  City  Life,  Dubln- 
Haskell  Lining  Corp.  and  M  &  B  Head- 
wear  Co. — and  took  a  middle  position 
once — Darilngton.  397  F.  2d  760. 

A  qualitative  analysis  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's major  labor  cases,  those  that 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  is  equally 
damning.  For  such  an  analysis  demon- 
strates: First,  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
has  not  grasped  a  central  feature  of  the 
labor  policy  Congress  has  constructed; 


namely,  that  the  courts  are  not  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  right  to  engage  in  peaceful 
concerted  activity  unless  there  is  a  clear 
and  express  statutory  basis  for  doing  so; 
second,  that  Judge  Haynsworth  has  ex- 
hibited a  faculty  for  stretching  em- 
ployer-oriented arguments  far  beyond 
the  breaking  point  in  order  to  disadvan- 
tage employees  who  have  opted  for 
unionization:  and  third,  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  not  shown  the  slightest 
concern  over  the  harsh  consequences  to 
employees  of  the  tenuous  legal  positions 
he  has  espoused. 

The  basic  lesson  learned  from  the 
judicial  performance  in  labor  law  prior 
to  1937  is  that  the  courts  are  unable,  on 
their  own,  and  without  detailed  congres- 
sional direction  to  regulate  labor-man- 
agement relations,  in  a  fair,  effective  and 
rational  fashion.  During  that  period, 
most  courts  treated  the  concerted  action 
of  employees  as  a  tortuous  and  enjoln- 
able  conspiracy  whenever  they  regarded 
the  means  or  objectives  as  unlawful; 
the  only  standard  of  lawfulness  was 
the  judicial  view  of  the  desirability  or 
undesirabiUty  of  the  activities  in  ques- 
tion. One  of  the  objectives  of  Congress 
in  guaranteeing  the  right  to  engage  in 
concerted  activities  in  section  7  of  the 
NLRA  was  to  deprive  employers  of  the 
weapon  of  this  conspiracy  doctrine — see. 
International  Union,  UAW  v.  Wisconsin 
Employment  Relations  Board.  336  U.S. 
245.  257-258  (1949).  Prior  to  the  fourth 
circuit  decision  in  Washington  Alumi- 
num, the  NUIB  and  the  reviewing  courts 
had  given  effect  to  labor  history  by 
avoiding  approaching  the  interpretation 
of  concerted  activities  in  a  manner 
which  would  Invite  scrutiny  of  the  fair- 
ness or  unfairness,  the  wisdom  or  unwis- 
dom, or  the  desirability  or  undesirability 
of  peaceful  activities  which  are  con- 
certed In  fact  and  do  not  violate  a  clear 
legal  mtuidate. 

Washington  Aluminum  presented  the 
question  of  whether  peaceful  conduct, 
otherwise  clearly  protected  by  section  7 
of  the  NLRA — in  that  case  a  strike  to 
protest  bitterly  cold  working  condi- 
tions— risks  the  loss  of  that  protection 
if  the  employees  do  not  allow  the  em- 
ployer an  opportunity,  sufficient  in  the 
eyes  of  the  court,  to  correct  their 
grievance.  The  fourth  circuit  held  that 
that  protection  of  section  7  is  available 
only  where  the  employees  can  convince 
the  courts  that  they  did  provide  their 
employers  with  such  an  opportunity.  In 
doing  so,  the  court  of  appeals  went 
counter  to  the  basic  policy  Congress  em- 
bedded in  section  7,  and  against  a  line 
of  authority  upholding  the  protected 
nature  of  spontaneous  strikes  to  protest 
intolerable  conditions — see  for  example, 
NLR3  V.  Southern  SUk  Mills,  209  P.  2d 
155  (C.A.  6th  Clr..  1953)— ^nd  It  was, 
therefore,  reversed  unanimously  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Haynsworth's  failure  to  grasp 
the  circumscribed  nature  of  the  permissi- 
ble regulation  of  peaceful  concerted  ac- 
tivity was  also  exhibited  in  the  O'Sulli- 
van  Rubber  case.  In  O'Sullivan  Rubber, 
the  issue  was  whether  section  8(b)(1)(A) 
of  the  NLRA,  which  prohibits  "restraint 
and  coercion."  could  be  employed  by  the 
NLRB  to  prohibit  peaceful  picketing  by 
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a  union  that  had  lost  its  majority  status 
during  a  strike  In  which  the  company 
replaced  the  union's  members.  Prior  to 
1957  the  NLRB  had  recognized  that  sec- 
tion'8(b)  (IXA)   did  not  prohibit  such 
picketing.   In   1957   the   board  reversed 
itself  in  Drivers  Local  639  (Curtis  Bros.) 
119  NLRB  232.  The  District  of  Columbia 
second,  ninth,  and  fourth  clrcuiU  re- 
viewed the  Curtis  doctrine.  The  District 
of  Columbia  and  second  and  the  ninth 
circuits  rejected  it.  Only  the  fourth  cir- 
cuit accepted  it.  The  matter  then  went 
to  the  Supreme  Court  which  affirmed 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  NLRB 
V      Drivers    Local    639.     362     U.S.     274 
(i960)— three    justices    favoring    a    re- 
mand to  the  board  for  consideration  of 
the  effect  of  section  8(b)(7)  which  had 
been  passed  in  1959  and  which  dealt  in 
specific       terms      with      organizational 
picketing— and     which     reversed     the 
fourth  circuit  unanimously. 

In  Curtis  Bros,  the  Couit  made  it 
plain  that  the  fourth  circuit  had  fallen 
into  error  by  ignoring  secUon  13  of  tne 
NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Act  which  is 
a  command  of  Congress  to  the  courts  to 
resolve  doubts  and  ambiguities  in  favor 
of  an  interpretation  of  section  8(b)(1) 
(A)  which  safeguards  the  right  to  strike 
as  understood  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Acf'-362  U.S.  at  282- 
and  by  refusing  to  heed  decisions  such 
as  IBEW  V.  NLRB.  341  U.S.  694,  701-3 
(1957)  which  had  emphasized  the  re- 
stricted nature  of  section  8(b)(1)(A). 
Thus  the  error  made  by  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. in  OSullivan  as  in  Washington 
Aluminum,  was  to  substitute  his  re- 
stricted view  of  the  importance  of  the 
right  to  engage  in  concerted  activities 
for  the  broader  view  of  Congress. 

WhUe  not  a  section  7  case,  the  Enter- 
prise Wheel  decision  is  a  further  illus- 
traUon  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  penchant 
for  partisan  judicial  activism.  In  that 
case  the  fourth  circuit  reversed  an 
award  reinstaUng  certain  employees  on 
the  ground  that  the  award  was  unen- 
forceable after  the  underlying  collective 
agreement  had  expired.  The  Supreme 
Court  with  only  Mr.  Justice  Whittaker 
dissenting,  reversed,  stating— 363  U.S.  at 
598-599: 

The  refusal  of  courts  to  review  the  merits 
of  an  arbitration  award  is  the  proper  ap- 
proach to  arbltraUon  under  collective  bar- 
ealning  agreements.  The  federal  policy  of 
settling  labor  disputes  by  arbitration  would 
be  undermined  if  courts  had  the  final  say 
on  the  merits  of  the  awards  •  •  *  plenary 
review  by  a  court  would  malce  meaningless 
the  position  that  an  arbitration  decision  is 
final  •  •  •  It  is  the  arbitrators'  construction 
which  was  bargained  for:  and  so  far  as  the 
arbitrators'  decision  concerns  construction 
Of  the  contract,  the  courts  have  no  business 
overruling  him  because  their  Interpretation 
of  the  contract  is  different  from  his. 

Enterprise  Wheel  was  one  of  three 
companies'  cases  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  outlined  the  basic  contours  of  the 
Federal  labor  policy  on  arbitration.  Some 
of  what  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  these 
cases  was  novel  in  terms  of  prior  con- 
ventional learning.  The  interesting  facet 
of  Enterprise  Wheel,  however,  is  that  the 
decision  was  in  no  way  novel;  it  was 
merely  the  reaffirmation  of  a  policy, 
sound  in  both  the  commercial  and  labor 


fields;  annoimced  in  1855  in  a  commer- 
cial arbitration  case: 

ArWtrato™  are  Judg«  <*<«»  by  the 
parUes  to  dedde  the  matters  submitted  to 
them  finaUy  and  without  appeal.  A»  a  mode 
of  settling  disputes  it  should  receive  every 
encouragement  from  courts  of  equity.  If  the 
award  Is  within  the  submission,  and  con- 
tains the  honest  decision  of  the  arbitrators, 
after  a  full  and  fair  hearing  of  the  parties, 
a  court  of  equity  will  not  set  it  aside  for 
error  either  in  law  or  in  fact.  A  contrary 
course  would  be  a  substitution  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Chancellor  in  place  of  the 
judges  chosen  by  the  parties,  and  would 
make  an  award  the  commencement,  not  the 
end,  of  litigation.  Durchelt  v.  Marsh  17  How. 
344,  349   (1855). 


Indeed,  as  the  Supreme  Court  recog- 
nized, the  applicabUity  of  the  principle 
of  Burchell  against  Marsh,  m  the  labor 
area  was  plain  in  light  of  section  203 (d' 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  wliich  states: 

Pinal  adjustment  by  a  method  agreed  upon 
bv  the  parties  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  de- 
sirable method  for  settlement  of  grievance 
disputes  arising  over  the  appUcaUon  or  in- 
terpretation of  an  existing  collective  bargain- 
lug  agreement 


Judge  Haynsworth's  faculty  for 
stretching  employer-oriented  arguments 
far  beyond  the  breaking  point  to  disad- 
vantage employees  who  choose  imioniza- 
tion  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
Darlington  case  and  in  the  card  check 
cases— Gissel  Packing,  Heck's,  and  Gen- 
eral Steel.  .     . 

In  the  Darlington  case  the  majority  ol 
the  fourth  circuit,  sitting  en  banc,  ac- 
cepted the  proposition  that  Deering- 
Milliken.  which  operated  and  controlled 
niunerous  textile  companies,  including 
tlie  Darlington  C:o..  liad  the  status  of  a 
.single  employer  which  was  responsible 
for  the  closing  of  Darilngton  as  th:  an- 
swer to  a  representation  election  victory 
by  the  Textile  Workers  Union;  the  ma- 
jority then  lield  that  the  closing  was  not 
an  unfair  labor  practice  on  the  ground 
that  "a  company  has  the  absolute  right 
to  close  out  a  part  of  or  all  its  business 
regardless  of  antiunion  motives." 

The  question  of  whether  a  single  em- 
ployer should  be  allowed  to  close  down 
entirely  is  an  extremely  difficult  one. 
However,  as  the  Supreme  Court  recog- 
nized—380  U.S.  at  274-275— there  is  no 
policy  argument  at  all  for  allowing  a 
partial  closure  based  on  antiunion 
animus: 

A  discriminatory  partial  closing  may  have 
repercussions  on  what  remains  of  the  busi- 
ness, affording  employer  leverage  lor  dis- 
couraging the  free  exercise  of  I  7  righus 
among  remaining  employees  of  much  the 
same  kind  as  that  found  to  exist  in  the 
•runaway  shop"  and  temporary  closing- 
cases  .  Moreover,  a  possible  remedy  open 
to  the  Board  in  such  a  case,  like  the  remedies 
available  in  the  Tunaw.ay  shop"  and  "tem- 
porary closing-  cases.  Is  to  order  reinstate- 
ment of  the  discharged  employees  In  the 
other  parts  of  the  busine.=s.  No  such  remedy 
Is  available  when  an  entire  business  has  been 
terminated. 


marred  by  unfair  labor  pracUces  is  pref- 
erable to  a  card  cheek.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  1947  Congress  rejected  a  pro- 
posal to  make  elections  mandatory,  and 
both  prior  and  subsequent  to  1947  the 
Supreme  Ctom-t  has  held  that  card  checks 
are  lawful,  see,  Mine  Workers  v.  Arkansas 
Oak  Floonng.  351  US.  62  (1956) .  More- 
over. It  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  Board's  remedial  sanctions  are  too 
weak;   and  depriving  the  Board  of  its 
power  to  issue  bargaining  orders  when 
an  employer  commits  substantial  coercive 
unfair  labor  pracUces  strips  it  of  its  most 
effective  weapon. 

Because  of  the  balance  of  these  con- 
siderations, the  first,  second,  fifth,  and 
.'-ixth  circuits,  the  appeals  courts  other 
than  the  fourth  circuit  which  considered 
the  matter,  rejected  the  suggestion  that 
it  is  beyond  the  board's  power  to  i-ssue 
bargaining  orders,  based  on  authoriza- 
tion cards,  when  an  employer  commits 
substantial  unfair  labor  practices.  Only 
the  fourth  circuit,  speaking  throuph 
Judge  Haynsworth.  accepted  it.  The  ex- 
treme pro-employer  bias  of  the  fourth 
circuits  view  was  recognized  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  when  it  stated  (395  U.S. 
at  609) : 


The  question  of  the  precise  circum- 
stances under  which  a  bargaining  order 
based  on  authorization  cards  should  be 
issued  is  also  complex.  It  has  troubled  the 
NLRB  and  the  courts  of  appeals  for  a 
niunber  of  years.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
often  stated  that  an  election  which  is  not 


If  the  Board  could  enter  only  •  cease-and- 
desist  order  and  direct  an  elecUon  or  a 
rerun,  it  would  in  effect  be  rewarding  the 
employer  and  allowing  him  •to  profit  frcni 
Ihlsl  own  wrongful  refusal  to  bargain.  . 
while  at  the  same  time  severely  curtailing 
the  employees'  right  freely  to  determine 
whether  ttiey  desire  a  representative.  The 
employer  could  continue  to  delay  or  disrupt 
the  election  processes  and  put  off  Indefinitely 
his  obligation  to  bargain:  and  any  election 
held  under  these  circumttances  would  not  be 
likely  to  demonstrate  the  employees'  true, 
undlstorted  desires. 

The   foregoing   demonstrates  that  in 
labor  cases  Judge  Haynsworth's  zeal  to 
further  emplover  interests  has  been  such 
that  he  has  been  blind  to  the  importance 
of  judicial  self-restraint  to  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  Congress  in  enacting  the  NLRA. 
and  to  the  guidance  furnished  by  the  Su- 
preme Court — blind,  in  other  words,  to 
all  of  the  basic  virtues  supposedly  asso- 
ciated with  "strict  constructionism.''  But 
these  doctrinal  points  do  not  reflect  tlie 
totality  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  failures 
in  the  field  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions. They  do  not  capture  the  human 
portion    of    the    legal    equation,    which 
demonstrates  that  the  tenuous  legal  po- 
sitions that  Judge  Haynsworth  has  es- 
poused liave  had  extraordinarily  harsh 
consequences  for  the  employees  involved. 
The    formalistic    rule   of   Washington 
Aluminum,  of  some  relevance  perhaps  to 
common  law  code  pleadmg,  but  not  to 
modern  labor  relations,  was  devised  to 
deprive    employees    of    legal    protection 
when  they  engage  in  peaceful  self-help 
••for   the  purpose   of   trying   to  correct 
conditions  which  modem  labor-manage- 
ment legislation  treats  as  too  bad  to  have 
to  be  tolerated  in  a  humane  and  civilized 
society   like  ours."    Washington  Alumi- 
num.21Q  VS.  &X.  11.  ^       , 

In  O'SulUvan  Rubber,  the  legal  rule 
approved  by  the  fourth  circuit  deprived 
over  300  long-time  employees  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  basic  method  of  concerted 
action  available  to  them  in  their  fight  to 
regain  the  jobs  which  they  had  lost  to 
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strike  replacements  while  trying  to  secure 
a  decent  first  contact  after  the  union  had 
won  an  NLRB  representation  election 
343  to  2. 

In  Darlington,  Judge  Haynsworth 
took  the  position  that  a  partial  shut- 
down in  which  over  500  employees  lost 
then-  jobs  for  doing  nothing  more  than 
expressing  their  desire  for  union  repre- 
sentation in  an  NLRB  election  should 
not  be  considered  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice Apparently  It  was  a  matter  of  su- 
preme indifference  to  him  whether  the 
remaining  employees  of  the  Deerlng- 
Milliken  chain  were  allowed  to  make 
their  decision  on  unionization  free  of  the 
fear  of  the  same  t5T)e  of  retaliation. 

In  Gissel,  the  company  engaged  in  co- 
ercive interrogation  of  its  employees, 
threatened  them  with  discharge  and 
other  economic  harm,  promised  them 
economic  benefits,  and  discharged  two 
of  the  leading  union  supporters — all  to 
destix)y  the  majority  position  that  the 
Meatcutter's  Union  had  secured.  Judge 
Haynsworth's  response  was  to  order  the 
company  to  rehire  the  discriminatees 
and  post  notices  saying  that  it  would 
not  vidlate  the  law  again,  but  to  excuse 
the  cortpany  from  immediate  bargaining. 
Apparently  the  judge  was  unconcerned 
over  the  fact  that  the  remedy  he  allowed 
was  an  invitation  to  violate  the  law,  and 
that  it  did  not  afford  any  protection  to 
employees  who  wanted  immediate  union 
representation,  rather  than  respresenta- 
tlon  many  years  h^nce. 

The  two  main  a|-guments  put  forward 
by  Judge  Hayns«torth"s  supporters  are 
that  those  opposed  to  the  judge's  nom- 
ination have  not  given  adequate  consid- 
eration to  the  unanimous  decisions  in 
which  he  participated,  and  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  Supremq  Court  cases  and  split 
decisions  analyzed  above  are  mislabeled 
as  antilabor.  Neither  of  these  argu- 
ments will  bear  inspection. 

First,  it  is  my  view  that  where  there 
is  no  division  of  oiinion  among  Federal 
judges  on  a  question  of  law  or  fact  in  a 
labor  case,  the  presumption  is  that  the 
decision  is  neither  irolabor  nor  antilabor 
but  rather  is  clearly  dictated  by  law.  Any 
other  view  is  dangerously  cynical  as  to 
the  nature  of  theiule  of  law.  It  is  only 
where  the  judiciarir  is  split  that  it  may 
fairly  be  said  thai  there  are  decisional 
leeways  which  permit  the  exercise  of  a 
substantial  measuire  of  personal  judg- 
ment. 

Benjamin  A.  Cardozo  stated  as  follows 
in  his  famous  study  of  judicial  decision- 
making, the  nature  of  the  judicial 
process.  When  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Montana,  I  read  and 
reread  this  landmark  document  in  order 
to  continue  to  admonish  myself  to  come 
to  the  rationale  oi  judicial  decisionmak- 
ing as  referred  to  in  Justice  Cardozo's 
book.  Justice  Cardozo  said: 

Of  the  cases  that  come  before  the  court  In 
which  I  sit.  a  majority,  I  think  could  not. 
with  semblance  of  teaGon,  be  decided  in  any 
way  but  one.  The  law  and  Its  application 
aliice  are  plain.  Suth  cases  are  predestined. 
so  to  spealc,   to  atSrmance  without  opinion. 

Parenthetically,  that  was  probably  the 
situation  in  the  Brunswick  case  that  has 
been  discussed.  In  reading  the  Bruns- 
wick case,  there  was  only  one  way  the 


case  could  have  been  decided.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  Judge  Haynsworth  forgot  the 
case  was  still  pending  before  him. 

I  shall  continue  to  recui  from  Justice 
Cardozo's  statement  in  the  nature  of  the 
judicial  process: 

In  another  and  considerable  percentage. 
Uio  rule  oi  law  Is  certain,  and  the  applica- 
tion alone  doubtful.  A  complicated  record 
must  be  dissected,  the  narratives  of  wit- 
nesses, more  or  less  incoherent,  and  unintelli- 
gible, must  be  analyzed,  to  determine  wheth- 
er a  given  situation  comes  within  one  dis- 
trict or  another  upon  the  chart  of  rights 
and  wrongs.  .  .  .  Finally  there  remains  a 
percentage,  not  lajge  Indeed,  and  yet  not 
so  small  as  to  be  negligible,  where  a  decision 
one  way  or  the  other,  will  count  for  the 
future,  will  .advance  or  retard,  sometimes 
much,  sometimes  little,  the  development  of 
the  law.  These  are  the  cases  where  the  crea- 
tive element  in  the  Judicial  process  finds  its 
opportunity  and  power. 

Moreover,  the  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  whether  Judge  Haynsworth 
should  be  impeached  because  he  has 
shown  an  absolutely  uncontrollable  anti- 
union animus  which  has  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  decide  even  the  simplest 
case  properly;  it  is  whether  the  judge 
has  shown  the  professional  ability,  the 
detachment,  the  insight,  and  the  under- 
standing necessary  to  decide  the  com- 
plex and  important  cases  which  con- 
tinually come  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  relatively  simple  cases  that  pro- 
voke no  disagreement  among  courts  of 
appeals  judges  do  not  provide  guidance 
in  answering  the  relevant  question.  They 
are  not  the  cases  that  reach  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
dynamics  of  labor  litigation  are  such 
that  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  cases  in  the  fourth 
circuit  quite  literally  compel  a  decision 
in  favor  of  the  union.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  a  mere  tabulation  of  these  de- 
cisions is  of  little  or  no  significance. 
The  two  main  sources  of  that  court's 
labor  work  are  section  301  arbitration 
matters,  and  NLRB  matters.  The  former 
normally  arise  from  an  employer's  re- 
fusal to  arbitrate,  a  refusal  that  is  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  justifiable  under  present 
law — see  United  Steelworkers  v,  Ameri- 
can Mfg.  Co..  360  U.S.  564  (1960).  The 
latter  are  typically  factual  cases  involv- 
ing discriminatory  discharges  or  other 
coercive  interference  with  concerted  ac- 
tivity since  unions  in  the  fourth  circuit 
area  are  not  as  strong  or  well  organized 
as  unions  in  other  areas  of  the  country, 
and  employers  in  that  area  have  shown 
a  strong  proclivity  for  engaging  in  such 
conduct.  These  cases  are  screened  by 
the  Board's  general  counsel,  by  a  trial 
examiner,  and  by  the  Board  itself,  and 
imder  the  law  the  factual  determina- 
tions that  are  reviewed  must  be  accord- 
ed a  large  measure  of  respect  by  the 
courts.  Indeed,  the  major  reason  these 
cases  get  to  court  at  all  is  that  Board 
orders  are  not  self -enforcing.  If  a  com- 
pany refuses  to  comply,  the  Board  must 
go  to  court  to  secure  an  enforceable  or- 
der. Often  the  type  of  company  that 
commits  clear  imfair  labor  practices  is 
the  type  of  company  which  recognizes 
that  delay  works  in  its  favor,  and  that 
a  judicial  proceeding  in  a  frivolous  mat- 


ter   is    preferable    to    voluntary    com- 
pliance. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  Is  clear 
that  all  but  a  small  number  of  decisions 
should  enforce  the  Board's  order.  To  say 
that  these  factual  cases  cited  In  the 
Hruska-Cook  letter  are  prolabor  is 
ludicrous.  Indeed,  in  another  context, 
that  letter  itself  appears  to  recognize  the 
force  of  this  point.  Thus,  while  it  labels 
unanimous  opinion  affirming  the  Board 
on  substantial  evidence  grounds  "pro- 
labor  "  it  dismisses  split  decisions  decided 
on  substantial  evidence  grounds  as  fol- 
lows: 

Of  the  sixteen  divided  Fourth  Circuit  cases 
which  the  APL-CIO  lists,  only  one  was  writ- 
ten by  Judge  Haynsworth,  Leu<is  v.  Lowry. 
295  P  2d  197  (4th.  Clr.  1961),  and  that  was 
on  sufficiency  of  evidence  grounds.  Three 
additional  cases  were  on  these  grounds 
(rather  than  labor-management  issues)  and 
were  thus  not  "anti-labor"  decisions. 

The  Hruska-Cook  letter's  defense  of 
Judge  Haynsworth's  performance  in 
Supreme  Court  cases  and  in  split  de- 
cisions is  equally  unsoimd.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  reversals  in  O'Sulllvan  Rubber. 
Walker  against  Southern  Rail  Road  and 
Enterprise  Wheel  were  "based  upon 
fundamental  policy  changes  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court  subsequent 
to  the  foiuth  circuit's  decision."  In  Cur- 
tis Bros.,  three  members  of  the  Court. 
Justices  Stewart.  Frankfurter  and  Whit- 
taker,  took  the  position  that  the  1959 
amendments  to  the  NLRB  had  such  a 
pervasive  impact  on  the  problem  that 
the  case  should  be  remanded  to  the 
NLRB.  The  rest  of  the  Court  disagreed 
and  decided  the  case  on  the  basis  of  the 
law  as  it  had  been  prior  to  1959.  stating 
that  the  amendments  do  not  "relegate 
this  litigation  to  the  status  of  an  unim- 
portant authority  over  the  meaning  of  a 
statute  which  has  been  significantly 
changed"— 362  U.S.  at  291.  The  opinion 
in  Walker  against  Southern  Railroad 
also  demonstrates  that  the  intervening 
change  in  the  law  which  occurred  was 
not  critical  to  the  decision,  and  as  al- 
ready stated.  Enterprise  Wheel  is  no- 
table for  the  fact  that  it  does  not  break 
new  ground  and  is.  In  fact,  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  a  rule  of  law  announced  in  an 
1855  precedent. 

Indeed,  Walker  is  especially  interest- 
ing for  the  light  it  shea  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  Judge  Haynsworth's  civil  rights' 
record  is  merely  a  reflection  of  his  prefer- 
ence for  a  literal  approach  to  Supreme 
Court  precedents.  For.  in  Walker,  he  went 
counter  to  Supreme  Court  authority 
squarely  in  point,  which  as  a  practical 
matter  favored  labor,  on  the  ground  that 
the  reasoning  in  a  more  recent  case. 
Republic  Steel  Corp.  v.  Maddox.  379  U.S. 
650  <1965)  indicated  a  change  in  the 
Court's  views.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  follows  a  literal  ap- 
proach where  it  suits  his  convenience 
and  not  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

The  Hruska-Cook  letter  is  equally  im- 
sound  when  it  argues  that  Deering- 
Milliken  v.  Johnston,  295  F.  2d  856  (4th 
Cir..  1961)  and  United  States  v.  Seaboard 
Air  Line  R.R.  Co.,  258  P.  2d  262  (4th  Cir.. 
1958).  reversed  361  TJS.  78  (1959)  are 
not  '"labor  cases."  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  Johnston  raised  a  procedural  point, 
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whether  the  Federal  Courts  could  enjoin 
a  Labor  Board  hearing,  but  It  Is  plain 
that  the  labor  context  was  not  Irrelevant. 
Here   again   a   comparison   with  Judge 
Haynsworth's  clvU  rights'  decisions  is  in 
order.  The  opinion  in  Johnston  is  notable 
for    Judge    Haynsworth's    criticism    of 
NLRB   delays.   WhUe   there   was   murfi 
justiflcaUon   for   this  criticism   of   the 
Board,  the  judge  failed  to  note  that  the 
companies    who    were    complaining    of 
Board  delays,  liad  contributed  mlghUly 
to   them,   or   that   the   discharged   em- 
ployees,  not   the   companies,   were   the 
principal  victims  of  Board  delay.  Judge 
Haynsworth's     stringent     criUcism     of 
NLRB    delays    contrasts    with    his    in- 
dulgence   toward    the    Prince    Edward 
County    School   Board    in    the   famous 
school  closing  case.  There  the  court  of 
appeals  ruled,  in  a  2  to   1  opmion  by 
Judge    Haynsworth,    that    the    district 
court  should   not,   even  after  years  of 
litigation,    have    ruled    on    the    school 
board's  latest  evasive  maneuvers  with- 
out giving  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Virginia  an  opportunity  to  rule  first, 
Griffin  v.  Board  of  Supervisors.  322  F.  2d 
332    (1963).    The    Supreme    Court    dls- 
aereed.  declaring : 

There  has  been  entirely  too  much  delibera- 
tion and  not  enough  speed— Gri/yin  v.  County 
School  Board  of  Prince  Eduard  County,  377 
U.S.  217,  229. 

As  to  Seaboard  Air  Line,  it  Is  sufficient 
to  say  that  there  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
faced  with  a  choice  between  reading  the 
Safety  Appliance  Act  broadly  enough  to 
serve  its  avowed  purpose,  the  protection 
of  the  life  and  limb  of  railroad  workers. 
even  though  that  might  cause  some  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  railroad,  or  very 
narrowly  in  order  to  save  the  railroad 
money.  He  chose  the  latter  and  was  re- 
versed by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Neither  the  majority  report  nor  the 
letter  attempt  to  justify  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's opinions  in  Washington  Alimii- 
num  or  DarUngton;  and  on  the  card 
check  cases  they  merely  relay  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  Gissel  opinion: 

Despite  our  reversal  of  the  Fourth  Circuit 
below  .  .  .  the  actual  area  of  disagreement 
between  our  position  here  and  that  of  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Is  not  large  as  a  practical 
matter. 

The  difficulty  with  this  position  is  that 
the  deleted  portion  of  that  quotation 
sUtes:  "in  Nos.  573  and  691  on  all  major 
issues."  Normally,  the  Court  goes  out  of 
its  way  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  crit- 
icizing a  lower  court  that  it  is  reversing. 
The  reversal,  especially  one  that  is  unan- 
imous, is  normally  sufficient  to  make  the 
point.  Thus,  when  the  sentence  from  Gis- 
sel is  read  in  its  entirety,  it  is  plain  that 
the  portion  quoted  by  the  majority  was 
simply  to  soften  the  blow  of  a  unanimous 
reversal  "on  all  major  points." 

Finally,  the  Hruska-Cook  letter  takes 
the  view  that  the  decisions  in  the  Well- 
ington Mills  case,  the  Radiator  case,  the 
Wix  case  and  in  Arguelles  against  XJS. 
Bulk  Carriers  are  prolabor.  This  is  in- 
correct. 

Wellington  Mills  involved  in  a  number 
of  issues:  the  validity  of  certain  notices 
posted  by  the  company,  of  certain  actions 
and  statements  of  supervisory  personnel, 
aiMl  certain  discharges  of  tmion  activists. 


Except  for  the  validity  of  one  statement, 
every  one  of  these  Issues  was  decided  m 
favor  of  the  company  by  the  fourth  cir- 
cuit, which  in  every  Instance  reversed  the 
NLRB  Thus,  imless  the  rule  is  to  be  that 
any  case  that  Is  decided  In  favor  of  em- 
ployees, or  of  a  union.  In  any  respect  is 
"prolabor"  which  Is  the  rule  apparenUy 
espoused  by  the  majority,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Wellington  Mills  is  an 
antilabor  decision.  Indeed,  de^ite  the 
fact   that  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
peatedly stated  that  It  would  review  evi- 
dentary  cases  only  In  the  most  extreme 
situation,  the  NLRB  considered  the  de- 
cision in  Wellington  Mills  so  destructive 
of  employee  rights  that  It  secured  the 
consent  of  the  SoUcitor  General  to  the 
filing  of  a  petition  for  certiorari.  WeU- 
Ington  Mills  was  one  of  two  petitions  in 
an  evidentiary  case  filed  by  the  Board 
during  the  1960's.  The  company,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  not  fUe  a  petition.  Thus 
the  parties  had  no  doubt  w-ho  had  won 
the  case  and  who  had  lost  it. 

In  Radiator  Specialties,  the  court  up- 
held the  Board's  findings  of  restraint  and 
coercion,  a  finding  which  led  to  a  simple 
cease-and-desist    order    that    cost    the 
company  nothing,  but  reversed  the  find- 
ing that  there  was  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice strike,  a  finding  wliich  required  re- 
instatement   of    131    strikers    and    the 
payment  of  substantial  back  pay.  In  Wix, 
the  court  reversed  six  of  seven  Board 
findings    of    discriminatory    discharges. 
Finally,  In  ArgueUes.   where   the  only 
parties    were    a    seaman    seeking    back 
wages  and  his  employer,  there  being  no 
union  Involved  In  the  suit,  the  fourth  cir- 
cuit held  In  favor  of  the  seaman,  and 
Judge    Haynsworth.    in    dissent,    voted 
against  his  securing  a  recovery  on  the 
ground   that   while   neither   party   was 
seeking  arbitration  it  was  the  preferable 
method  to  utiUze  In  settling  the  dispute. 
In  supporting  Judge  Haynsworth  at 
the  hearings,  Lawrence  E.  Walsh  stated 
that  the  judge  was  "nmning  with  the 
stream  of  the  law  at  a  slower  pace  than 
perhaps  some  others."  The  record  dem- 
onstrates that  In  labor  law  Judge  Hayns- 
worth is  some  35  years  behind  the  times. 
That  is  simply  too  slow  a  pace  of  advance 
for  a  prospective  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

A  discussion  of  Judge  Haynsworth's 
financial  involvement  is  unnecessary  at 
this  time.  It  has  been  widely  discussed 
in  the  press;  it  has  been  set  forth  in  the 
hearings;  It  has  been  discussed  on  the 
floor.  Suffice  it  to  say  I  have  read  the 
evidence  concerning  the  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matic  case,  the  Brunswick  case,  and 
others. 

The  ver>'  able  and  dedicated  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings) 
has  emphasized  the  testimony  of  John 
P.  Prank,  who  has  had  several  articles 
on  legal  ethics  and  judicial  procedure 
published  in  the  law  reviews.  Mr.  Frank 
is  a  recognized  authority.  He  states  that 
in  view  of  the  facts  confronting  Judge 
Haynsworth,  it  was  not  a  violation  of 
judicial  ethics  for  him  to  participate  in 
the  six  or  so  cases  where  conflict  of  in- 
terest might  have  occurred.  I  have  great 
respect  for  Mr.  Frank  and  view  his 
opinions  and  his  articles  as  genuine  con- 
tributions  to   the   law   and  the   ethics 


when  a  judge  has  a  conflict  of  interest. 
It  is  well  accepted  that  in  an  Instance 
where  there  Is  universal  Interest  such 
as   m   a   uxatlon   case,    there   are   no 
grounds  for  disqualification.  Everyone  is 
a  taxpayer.  A  special  improvement  tax 
or  a  corporation  tax  might  be  a  different 
matter.  I  believe  that  the  de  minimis 
rule,  that  is,  the  law  does  not  take  notice 
of  small  or  trifling  matters,  should  apply 
to  cases  where  a  judge  is  a  very  minor 
shareholder    in    a    large    publicly    held 
corporation.  I  am  not  personally  con- 
cerned about  the  ethics  involved  in  the 
Vend-A-Matic   case   or   the   Brunswick 
case  insofar  as  they  are  apphcable  to 
Judge    Haynsworth     as    a    continuing 
member     of     the     Circuit     Court.     I 
agree  with  Mr.  Frank  that  here  is  no 
violation  of  statute  and  no  grounds  for 
impeachment. 

But  we  are  not  here  concerned  with 
impeachment  or  criminal  indictment. 
Certainly  Judge  Haynsworth  on  the  evi- 
dence adduced  has  not  violated  any  stat- 
ute nor  has  his  behavior  been  such  that 
any  valid  attack  can  be  made  on  his 
integrity  as  a  citizen  or  a  circuit  judge. 
However,  in  confirming  Judge  Hayn.s- 
worth  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  Senate  Is  cn- 
titied  to,  and  should  utilize,  higher 
standards  than  might  be  employed  in  an 
attack  upon  the  integrity  or  the  actions 
of  a  sitting  judge. 

We  are  entitled  at  this  Initial  stage 
to  Inquire  as  to  how  the  nominee  has 
conformed  to  the  standards  of  the  Code 
of  Judicial  Ethics  and  how  the  citizens 
of  America  will  accept  his  own  ethical 
record  as  he  hands  down  his  decisions 
on  the  Nation's  Highest  Court. 

The  Canons  of  Ethics  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  admonish  a  judge  to 
not  only  be  "free  from  impropriety'  but 
to  "avoid  the  appearance  of  impro- 
priety." 

Judge  Haynsworth  has  not  "avoided 
the  awpearance  of  impropriety."  His 
Vend-A-Matic  activities  and  his  profit  of 
$450,000  while  a  director  and  substantial 
stockholder  in  the  firm  constitutes  an 
"appearance  of  impropriety."  The  pur- 
chase of  the  Brunswick  stock  while  a 
case  was  still  pending  Is  another  ex- 
ample of  failure  to  avoid  "an  appearance 
of  impropriety." 

In  voting  on  the  advise-and-consent 
motion,  I  am  going  to  observe  the  stat- 
utes, the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the 
effect  of  the  appointment  on  the  Amer- 
ican public  in  deciding  on  my  vote  for 
confirmation. 

I  have  outlined  the  labor  cases  in 
which  Judge  Haynsworth  has  partici- 
pated. 

In  the  10  cases  in  wliich  Judge  Hayns- 
worth participated  in  labor  problem.-; 
that  went  to  the  Supreme  Comt.  all  of 
them  were  overturned. 

Under  the  conditions  I  have  previ- 
ously outiined,  how  can  we  teU  a  laborer, 
a  workingman,  that  Judge  Haynsworth. 
who  has  decided  wrong  on  labor  cases 
10  times  and  has  been  overruled  by  the 
Supreme  Court  10  times,  should  be  con- 
firmed? As  a  lawyer  and  as  a  former  ap- 
pellate Judge,  perhaps  I  can  rationalize 
his  c^Jinions.  But  looking  into  his  record. 
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I  can  wonder  if  an  American  working- 
man  can  think  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
would  give  him  justice.  At  the  circuit 
court  level  the  cases  were  argued,  de- 
cided, and  appealed.  But  at  least  there 
was  an  appeal  and  the  Supreme  Court 
had  the  final  decision.  A  Haynsworth 
opinion  was  subject  to  another  judg- 
ment other  than  in  the  fourth  circuit 
court.  If  Haynsworth  is  on  the  US.  Su- 
preme Court,  his  judgment  is  final  and 
there  is  no  further  appeal. 

One  further  comment — the  question  of 
the  impeachment  of  Justice  Douglas  has 
been  raised  by  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House  If  any  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  believes  he  has  evidence 
justifying  an  impeachment  resolution, 
he  owes  it  to  the  Nation,  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  his  conscience  to  bring  it 
now,  this  very  day  and  not  use  it  as  trad- 
ing stock  to  attempt  to  obuin  votes  on 
an  irrelevant  matter. 

I  am  glad  that  tlie  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Cook)  and  other  Senators 
who  are  vehement  supporters  of  Judge 
Haynsworth's  nomination  were  equally 
as  vehement  in  protesting  the  equation 
of  impeachment  of  Justice  Douglas  with 
a  vote  against  Judge  Haj-nsworth  s  nom- 
ination. 

I  assure  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House  if  impeachment  proceedings  are 
brougiit,  they  will  receive  the  same  care- 
ful and  reasoned  response  that  I  have 
given  the  case  at  hand. 

In  fact,  there  ims  been  too  much  bar- 
tering for  votes  already  in  this  case.  The 
activities  of  employees  on  the  President's 
staff  are  well  known.  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  been  threatened,  coerced, 
high  pressured,  and  offered  special  proj- 
ect and  appointments,  all  to  secure  votes 
for  Judge  Haynsworth's  confirmation. 

The  vote  for  approval  or  disapproval 
of  a  contested  nomination  of  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  may  be  the  most  important 
vote  we  cast  in  the  Senate  this  session. 
The  results  of  that  vote  have  already 
been  clouded  by  activity  outside  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  convinced  that  everj-  Senator 
is  going  to  vote  his  own  conscience  in 
this  very  delicate  but  important  issue. 

For  a  strong  Supreme  Court,  for  a 
high  regard  of  judicial  ethics,  for  the 
protection  of  the  modern  concept  of 
equal  justice  in  civil  rights  and  labor 
cases.  I  am  going  to  vote  against  con- 
firmation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIEJLD.  Mr.  President,  first, 
let  me  say  I  want  to  express  agreement 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  in  what 
he  has  said  relative  to  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings against  a  sitting  Justice  and  the 
coincidental  statement  or  assumption 
that  action  on  that  matter  would  be  lied 
to  action  in  the  Stenate  on  the  confirma- 
tion or  lack  of  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Judge  Haynsworth.  It  ap- 
pears to  me.  as  my  distinguished  col- 
league has  said,  that  if  there  is  any  evi- 
dence— and  I  understand  there  are  those 
who  have  been  searching  for  some  time — 

they  ought  to  produce  it  now.  today 

Mr.  METCALF.  This  very  afternoon. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed:  and  it 
should  have  no  connection — none  what- 
soever— with  what  the  Senate  will  do 
insofar  as  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  is  concerned. 


Either  they  have  enough  for  impeach- 
ment or  they  have  not;  and  If  they  have, 
they  ought  to  produce  It  and  let  the 
process  for  Impeachment  begin.  It  will 
have  to  be  decided  here,  if  they  have 
sufficient  evidence.  If  they  have  not. 
then  they  ought  to  ol>serve  the  advice 
of  tiieir  President  and  lower  their  voices. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT- 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  with  regret  that 
I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  come  in  earlier,  but  because  of 
some  important  hearings,  possibly  de- 
cisions having  to  do  with  crime,  pornog- 
raphy, and  gun  legislation  in  the  Judi- 
ciarv  Committee  tomorrow  morning,  I 
think  it  is  advisable  that  the  Senate  meet 
at  noon,  to  give  that  committee  a  chance 
to  report  some  legislation,  which  it  is 
vei-y  desirous  ot  doing. 

I  would  hope,  also,  that  we  would  con- 
sider staying  in  session  late  this  after- 
noon, and  that  it  might  be  possible  some- 
time to  reach  an  agreement  by  which  we 
could,  at  a  time  certain,  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing nomination.  As  far  as  Senators  who 
are  opposed  to  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  are  concerned,  after  inquir- 
ing around  I  find  that  they  do  not  In- 
tend to  make  very  many  more  speeches, 
and  none,  I  am  informed,  of  any  length. 

On  last  Friday  we  had  three  speeches, 
after  coming  in  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  we  were  out  of  business,  prac- 
tically speaking,  at  3  o'clock.  We  had  to 
go  into  recess  and  wait  around  until  a 
third  speech  was  made  available. 

So  I  appeal  both  to  Senators  who  are 
for  and  those  who  are  against  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Haynsworth,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  undecided,  to  come  to  the 
floor,  make  their  speeches,  bring  this 
matter  to  a  head,  and  allow  the  Senate 
after  a  reasonable  amount  of  time,  to 
come  to  a  decision  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  make  this  plea  because  I  would  like 
to  take  up  the  amendment  to  the  Draft 
Act,  which  is  now  on  the  calendar,  and  I 
would  like  to  clear  the  path,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  for  bills  which  may  be  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee  to- 
morrow, and  also  for  consideration  of  the 
tax  relief-tax  reform  bill,  hopefully,  next 
week. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes  indeed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  was  with  gratification 
that  I  heard  the  majority  leader  suggest 
a  noon  meeting  hour  tomorrow  instead 
of  earlier.  What  he  has  said  about  the 
matter  of  reporting  several  bills  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  true.  A  commit- 
tee meeting  had  been  scheduled  for  to- 
morrow, and  those  bills  will  be  consid- 
ered— the  crime  bill,  the  narcotics  bill,  if 
possible,  the  pornography  bill,  and  also 
gun  leiiislation,  of  which  I  think  the 
majority  leader  is  tiie  author. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  So  I  am  happy  to  learn 
that  the  committee  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet.  We  are  hopeful  of  report- 
ing those  bills  as  a  result  of  a  session 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  Senator  has 
been  most  consistent,  because  he  has 
been  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  in 
all  these  areas.  I  made  the  statement  I 
did  with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  on 
the  floor  and  would  corroborate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

I  was  serious,  and  I  am  serious,  about 
staying  in  late  tonight. 

Before  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  I  raise  the  possibility  that  it 
may  be  a  live  quorum,  and  that  it  may 
not  be  the  only  live  quorum  today. 

I  have  just  been  handed  a  list  of  Sen- 
ators who  may  be  ready  to  speak  on  this 
side:  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
we  iiave  two.  at  the  ver>-  most. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Grwel  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

As  in  legislative  session,  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Bartlett.  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  had  disagreed 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  iH.R.  12829)  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax.  und  for 
other  purposes:  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  Mills.  Mr.  Boccs,  Mr.  Watts.  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Utt  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


SUPREME   COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Senate,  as  in  executive  session,  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth.  Jr.. 
of  South  Carolina,  to  be  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  Senate  should  advise 
and  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Clement  Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  speak  today  in  support  of  con- 
firmation. 

This  is  not  a  minor  issue.  A  Supreme 
Court  Justice  serves  for  life,  casting  one 
vote  of  nine  on  the  most  powerful  court 
in  the  world.  The  Court  is  a  tribunal  of 
awesome  responsibility  which  influences 
the  whole  course  of  American  jurispru- 
dence. Therefore.  I  believe  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  the  U.S.  Senate  carefully 
deliberate  the  nomination. 

Judge  Haynsworth  was  born  57  years 
ago  in  OreensvUle,  S.C.  He  attended  Fur- 
man  University  and  Harvard  Law  School, 
joined  his  father's  law  firm  and  served 
in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II.  In 
1957  he  was  named  by  President  Eisen- 
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hower  to  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  and  he  has  now  become  the  chief 
judge  of  that  circuit.  His  nomination  to 
the  High  Court  has  the  support  of  16 
former  presidents  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  They  include  Harold  J.  Gal- 
lagher Cody  Fowler,  Robert  G.  Storey. 
Loyd  \Vright,  E.  Smythe  Gambrell,  David 
F  Maxwell,  Charies  S.  Rhyne,  Ross  L. 
Malonc,  John  D.  Randall,  Whitney  North 
Sevmour,  John  C.  Satterfield,  Sylvester 
C  Smith  Jr.,  Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr.,  Ed- 
ward W.  Kuhn,  Orison  S.  Marden,  and 
Earl  F.  Morris. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  iti  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  telegram 
from  the  persons  whose  names  I  have 
read,  addressed  to  the  Honorable  James 
O.  Eastland,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  dated  Oc- 
tober 23,  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's Federal  Judiciary  Committee 
has  approved  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Haynsworth.  as  have  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

It  Ls  against  that  background.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  now  turns  to 
its  constitutional  responsibility  to  advise 
and  consent  on  the  nomination  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  Cle- 
ment Haynsworth  to  serve  as  an  A.sso- 
ciate  Justice  of  our  highest  tribunal. 

The  opponents  of  this  nomination  ap- 
parently have  centered  their  objections 
on  two  basic  points,  some  contending 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  has  by  his  par- 
ticipation in  several  cases  created  "the 
appearance  of  impropriety,"  and  others 
asserting  that  his  decisions  indicate  that 
he  is  anti-civil  rights  and  antilabor.  In 
my  judgment,  the  record  compiled  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  clearly 
demonstrates  that  these  characteriza- 
tions of  Judge  Haynsworth  are  wholly 
unfounded. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  respect,  I  allude 
to  remarks  which  I  made  on  a  previous 
occasion  about  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Haynsworth,  and  point  out  that  my  first 
reaction  to  those  who  allege  and  aver 
that    Judge    Haynsworth    is    anti-civil 
rights,    or    antilabor,    or    anti-anything 
else,  should  be  careful  in  their  scrutiny 
of  this  nominee  or  any  other,  to  make 
sure  that  nominations  for  the  highest 
court  in  the  land  are  not  made  on  the 
basis  of  an  antiposition  or  a  pro-position 
for  any  group  within  society.  Rather,  for 
my  part  at  least,  I  would  hope  that  our 
position  on  nominees  for  the  Supreme 
Court  would  not  be  anti  or  pro  anything, 
but  would  approach  that  responsibility 
and  that  privilege  for  service  as  nearly 
objectively  and  as  free  from  previous  ju- 
dicial bias  as  it  is  possible  for  the  frail, 
subjective  human  machine  to  be. 

I  shall  not  dwell  in  detail  on  the  alle- 
pations  of  impropriety  that  have  been 
raised.  I  have  examined  the  record  made 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  have 
read  the  bill  of  particulars  set  forth  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  and  have  listened  carefully 
to  the  rebuttal  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 


tucky (Mr.  Cook)  and  others  in  this  de- 
bate before  the  Senate.  I  share  the  judg- 
ment of  the  President  as  to  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  this  distinguished  nom- 
inee. I  believe  that  if  any  Senator  ex- 
amines in  detail  and  depth,  the  so-called 
appearances  of  impropriety  that  have 
been  raised,  rather  than  taking  a  rigid 
position  based  on  superficial  rea.soning 
determined  by  philosophy  or  ideological 
persuasion,  he  will  reach  a  .similar  judg- 
ment. If  that  approach  is  used,  then  I 
am  convinced  that  this  nominee  will  be 
confirmed  by  this  body  by  an  cverwholm- 
ing  vote. 

Some  are  now  saying  the  President 
should  withdraw  this  nomination  be- 
cause these  appearances  of  impropriety 
have  been  created:  but  I  ask.  in  all  due 
deference:  "Who  created  thase  appear- 
ances?" Clearly.  In  my  view,  not  the  dis- 
tinguished nominee,  for,  as  I  have  .said, 
any  objective  analysis  of  the  record  will 
clearly  indicate  to  the  contrary.  The  so- 
called  appearances  of  impropriety  so 
often  alluded  to  in  debate  on  this  floor 
have  been  created,  in  my  judgment,  not 
by  the  nominee  but  by  the  debate,  the 
newspaper  accounts,  the  reports,  the  in- 
nuendo, the  rumor,  the  incimplete  anal- 
ysis of  the  700-page  record  compiled  by 
the  Senate  Judiciai-y  Committee. 

Obviously  the  test  of  Caesars  wife, 
that  a  nominee  for  the  highest  court 
should  be  fres  of  the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety is  a  valid  test.  But  just  as  prop- 
erly, an  appearance  of  impropriety 
should  represent  the  situation  created  by 
the  nominee  and  not  be  contributed  to 
by  an  examination  of  the  nominees  con- 
duct or  the  record  of  an  incomplete  file. 
Just  as  completely,  in  my  view,  the  Sen- 
ate in  its  deliberations  on  the  nomination 
of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  created  by  implica- 
tion, if  not  directly,  a  higher  level  of  care 
and  greater  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  than  had  probably  existed  at 
any  previous  point  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic. 

In  that  proceeding,  dealing  with  the 
confirmation  or  the  withholding  of  ad- 
vice and  consent  on  the  nomination  of 
Justice  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United    States,    the    Senate    effectively 
broadened  the  scope  and  horizon  of  the 
inquiry  and,  in  effect,  created  a  reaction 
especially  unfavorable  to  those  who  al- 
lege that  it  is  an  admonition  of  the  ad- 
ministration or  those  of  us  who  support 
Judge    Haynsworth's    nomination    that 
the  Senate  should  abdicate  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  advise  and  con- 
sent on  the  desirability  and  the  propriety 
of  a  presidential  nomination  to  the  ju- 
diciary and  rather  should  serve  merely 
as  a  rubber  stamp,  a  suggestion  recur- 
ring throughout  the  debate  and  obvi- 
ously advanced  by  those  who  oppose  the 
nommation. 

I  believe  no  such  thing.  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  has  never  been,  nor  is  it  ever 
likely  to  be,  a  rubber  stamp  of  any  ad- 
ministration or  Chief  Executive  whose 
constitutional  responsibility  requires 
that  he  send  to  the  Senate  his  nomma- 
tions  so  that  the  Senate  may  make 
the  .searching  analysis  and  critical  ex- 
amination that  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Senate  should  confirm 
or  withhold  its  advice  and  consent. 


There  is  no  clement  of  rubt)er  stamp- 
ism  involved  in  these  proceedings.  Ra- 
ther, I  once  again  thoroughly  agree  with 
and  roundly  applaud  the  searching  anal- 
ysis of  the  examination  made  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  culminating  in  ap- 
proximately 700  pages  of  committee  tes- 
timony and  reports  in  the  debate  that 
has  now  permeated  the  functions  of  the 
Senate  for  fo  many  weeks,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  formal  debate  com- 
menced only  last  week. 

I  applaud  those  who  have  c'.carly  and 
forthrightly  expressed  their  views  for 
and  against  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Ha\nisworth. 

I  believe  we  are  rendering  hit^her  serv- 
ice and  coming  closer  to  cur  constitu- 
tional mandate  when  we  approach  this 
problem  in  that  manner.  However.  I  do 
respectively  caution  against  adopting  the 
doctrine  of  Caesar's  wife  and  the  appear- 
ance of  impropriety  and  then  creating 
that  appearance  ourselves. 

I  beheve,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  have 
previously  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  our  first  responsibility  under 
the  heightened  degree  we  have  set  for 
ourselves  is  to  examine  carefully  all  the 
testimony  taken  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  committee 
report,  and  the  separate  and  individual 
views,  to  take  into  account  the  debate  on 
the  issues  as  presented  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to 
carefully  evaluate,  for  example,  the  so- 
called  bill  of  particulars  filed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Bayh)  and,  by  the  same  token,  to  lake 
into  account  the  fully  detailed  rebuttal 
and  reply  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Cook). 

In  a  way,  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
manner,  we  analyze  and  examine  tlic 
aspects  of  the  case  which  are  factual  and 
which  are  not  rumor,  innuendo,  or  in- 
ference drawn  from  incomplete  premises. 
If  the  Senate  does  that.  I  affirm  onrc 
again  that  I  am  convinced  the  nominee 
will  be  confirmed  overwhelmingly. 

But  even  if  this  be  the  fact,  it  is  beinc 
contended  that  while  the  ethical  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised   were  not 
warranted,  or  were  without  foundation, 
since  doubt  has  been  raised,  the  Presi- 
dent should  withdraw   the  nomination. 
However,  as  the  President  has  said,  to 
pursue  that  course  of  action  would  mean 
that  anyone  who  wants  to  make  a  charge 
can   thereby   create   the   appearance   of 
improprietv,  raise  a   doubt,  invoke   the 
doctrine  of  Caesar's  wife,  and  then  de- 
mand that  the  nomination  be  withdrawn. 
The  President  rejected  that  course  of 
action,  and  I  commend  him  for  it.  To 
allow    a   man   to   be   victimized   in  this 
manner  would  be  contrary  to  our  system, 
and  would  obviously  mean  that  a  nom- 
ination  could   be   defeated   for   a   good 
reason,  for  a  bad  reason,  or.  as  in  this 
case,  in  my  view  for  no  reason  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  charges  concerning 
the  civU  rights  record  of  Judge  Hajms- 
worth  raise  a  serious  question  requiring 
most  careful  consideratror  by  the  Senate. 
All  agree  that  there  is  no  place  on  the 
High  Court  for  a  person  showii  to  favor 
the  continuation  of  second-class  citizen- 
ship, and  I  would  vigorously  oppose  a 
nominee  of  that  persuasion.  My  review  of 
Judge  Haynsworth's  record  convinces  me 
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that  he  Is  not  such  a  man.  It  Is  clear  that 
on  a  few  occasions  Judge  Haynsworth 
has  voted  agsdnst  the  party  claiming 
deprivation  of  his  constitational  rights. 
In  addition,  he  has  not  always  attributed 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  the 
broadest  possible  scope  of  application. 
Nor  has  he  correctly  anticipated  the 
Courts  rulings  in  every  case.  On  three 
occasions  he  has  been  reversed  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  question  for  our 
resolution  is  whether  these  facts  dis- 
qualify a  nominee  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  final  interpreter  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Supreme  Court  enunciates  the  "law 
of  the  land."  which  every  Federal  .judge 
takes  an  oath  to  uphold.  A  nominee  who 
disregards  the  Supreme  Courts  pro- 
nouncements violates  his  judicial  oath 
and  is  obviously  unfit  for  service  on  our 
highest  court.  Judge  Haynsworth  has 
scrupulously  foljowed  the  Courts  de- 
cisions. On  numerous  occasions  he  has 
joined  in  decisions  against  persons 
charged  with  discrimination  and  in  so 
doing  has  adhered  to  principles  an- 
nounced earlier  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
No  less  thftp  19  cases  are  cited  in  the  ma- 
jority vie(^ttS  in  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  as  instances  in  which 
Judge  Haynsworth  aided  the  vindication 
of  rights  which  had  been  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  be  secured  to  every 
citizen. 

The  fact  that  Judge  Haynsworth  has 
adhered  to  the  Courts  pronouncements 
should  end  the  Inquiry.  I  asii  another 
question:  Whether  his  views  in  each  de- 
cided case  are  reasonable.  In  determin- 
ing the  reasonableness  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worths  views,  I  suggest  to  Senators  the 
consideration  of  the  comments  made  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  by  Prof.  G.  W. 
Foster.  Jr..  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. This  esteemed  gentleman  calls  him- 
self a  liberal  Democrat  and  is  probably 
more  responsible  than  anyone  else  for  the 
formulation  of  the  HEW  school  desegre- 
gation guidelines.  He  had  this  to  say  with 
regard  to  Judge  Haynsworth 's  civil  rights 
record: 

In  the  .irea  of  racially  .scn.sitlve  cases  I  have 
followed  closely  the  work  of  the  federal 
courts  In  the  South  over  the  entire  span  of 
time  Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  on  the 
Court  of  Ap|>eals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit.  I 
have  thought  of  liis  work,  not  as  that  of  a 
segregatlonist-incimed  Judge,  but  as  that  of 
an  Intelligent,  open-minded  man  with  a 
practical  knack  for  seeking  workable  answers 
to  hard  questions.  Here  and  there,  to  be  sure, 
were  cases  I  probably  would  have  decided 
another  way.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  of  a 
single  opinion  a-s-stx-iaitd  with  Judge  Hayns- 
worth that  could  aot  be  susuilned  by  a  rea- 
sonable man.  i 

It  has  come  to  my  attention,  too.  that 
in  addition  to  the  19  cases  cited  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  its  report 
summarizing  the  hearings  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Haynsworth.  there  are  a 
number  of  other  cases,  which  I  feel  are 
significant  in  trying  to  gain  some  insight 
into  the  basic  pholosophy  and  ideology,  If 
that  in  fact  be  valid,  for  judging  the 
qualifications  of  the  nominee  to  sit  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  may  give  us  an  inkling  of  what 
his  real,  fundamental  concern  and  sen- 
sitivity may  be  in  this  area.  I  shall  im- 


pose on  the  Senate  to  deal  briefly  with  a 
number  of  these  cases. 

I  refer,  first,  to  the  case  styled  McCoy 
V.  Greensboro  City  Board  of  Education. 
283  P.  2d  677.  from  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  in  1960. 

In  that  case,  Judge  Haynsr^'orth  joined 
Judges  Sobeloff  and  Soper  in  holding 
that  Negro  students  need  not  exhaust 
their  State  administrative  remedies 
where  a  local  board  had  acted  in  obvious 
violation  of  their  constitutional  duty  to 
end  school  desegregation. 

This.  too.  is  one  of  the  civil  rights  de- 
cisions of  Judge  Haynsworth,  and  I  ven- 
ture the  estimate  that  it  is  not  the  sort 
of  ca.se  that  one  would  use  to  try  to 
establish  the  basis  for  charging  that  the 
nominee  is  anti-civil  rights  or  a  segrega- 
tionist. 

Cummings  v.  City  of  Charleston.  288 
F.  2d  817,  in  the  fourth  circuit,  in  1961, 
In  tliat  case  there  was  a  per  curiam 
opinion  in  which  Judges  Haynsworth, 
Sobeloff.  and  Boreman  found  no  rea- 
son for  postponing  the  integration  of  a 
public  golf  cour.se  beyond  the  6-month 
period  agreed  to  by  the  plaintiffs.  Once 
again,  an  example  of  a  Federal  appellate 
judge  upholding  the  mandate  and  re- 
quirements of  the  highest  reviewing  tri- 
bimal  in  this  country-,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  applying  the 
law  relating  to  desegregation  even- 
handedly  and  ftrmly  to  accomplish  the 
annoimced  purpose  of  this  Republic,  and 
that  is  to  abolish  the  real,  the  legal,  and 
the  equivalent  status  of  second-class 
citizenship  in  this  country.  That  is  not 
a  case,  not  a  decision,  to  lend  credence 
to  the  characterization  of  a  fine  member 
of  the  judiciary  as  antl-civll-rights  or 
a  segregationist. 

Wheeler  v.  Durham  City  BoaTd  of  Edu- 
cation. 309  P.  2d  630,  from  the  Sixth 
circuit  in  1961.  This  was  a  unanimous  en 
banc  decision  enjoining  the  Durham 
School  Board  from  continuing  to  ad- 
minister the  North  Carolina  Pupil  En- 
rollment Act  in  a  discriminatory  manner. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  the  action 
of  an  even-handed  judge  adhering  to  the 
announced  principle  and  objective  of  this 
Nation  to  create  nothing  but  first-class 
citizenship  and  to  abolish  segregation, 
and  joining  with  the  rest  of  his  colleagues 
on  that  court  to  grant  the  relief  sought. 
It  is  not  a  decision,  surely,  upon  which 
one  coulu  judge  a  nominee  to  be  anti- 
civil-rights. 

Brooks  V.  County  School  Board  of  Ar- 
lington. 324  F.  2ci  303.  fourth  circuit, 
1963.  Judge  Haynsworth  joined  Judges 
Sobeloff  and  Boreman  in  holding  that 
the  district  judge  had  prematurely  and 
erroneou.sly  dissolved  an  injunction 
against  the  board's  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. 

The  relief  sought  was  In  keeping  with 
the  decisions  of  our  highest  court,  and 
obviously  was  calculated  to  advance  the 
cause  of  desegregation  in  those  States 
embraced  within  the  Fourth  Judicial 
Circuit  of  the  United  States.  Surely,  that 
is  not  the  basis  on  which  one  would 
judge  a  nominee  for  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  be  anti-civil 
rights. 

Wheeler    v.    Durham    City    Board    of 


Education.  346  P.  2d  768,  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit, 1965.  A  unanimous  court  ordered 
thmt  the  district  court  reexamine  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  board  to  eliminate 
the  dual  system  which  had  existed  in 
the  city  of  Durham.  The  boards  sugges- 
tion that  its  plan  should  be  approved  by 
the  court  of  appeals  was  rejected.  The 
relief  sought  was  the  desegregation  of 
schools  in  that  area.  It  was  a  unanimous 
judgment  by  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  certainly  is  not  a  decision 
and  a  judgment  on  which  any  fair- 
minded  per.son  could  base  an  inference 
that  the  participants  in  that  opinion 
were  anti-civil  rights. 

Felder  v.  Harnett  County  Board  of 
Education.  349  F.  2d  366.  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit. 1965.  This  was  another  en  banc  de- 
cision, a  per  curiam  decision,  upholding 
the  district  court's  order  that  the  school 
board  cea-se  its  discriminatory  applica- 
tion of  North  Carolina's  assignment  and 
enrcllment  of  pupils  act.  Once  again, 
the  relief  sought  was  to  enhance  and 
further  the  objectives  of  desegregation 
It  certainly  was  not  a  decision  on  which 
v.e  could  fairly  ba.se  an  assumption  that 
this  man,  participating  in  that  per 
curiam  decision,  was  anti-civil  rights. 

Wanner  v.  County  School  Board  c ' 
Arlington  County.  357  F.  2d  452,  from 
Judge  Haynsworth's  circuit,  the  Fourt  i 
Circuit,  in  1966.  Judge  Haynsworlli 
joined  Judge  Sobeloff,  Judge  Boreman. 
and  Judge  Bell  in  reversing  the  district 
court,  which  has  enjoined  the  board,  at 
the  insistence  of  white  parents,  from 
putting  certain  desegregation  plans  into 
elTect.  The  court  of  appeals  found  that 
the  board  was  proceeding  in  an  appro- 
priate manner  in  its  attempt  to  comply 
with  earlier  desegregation  decrees  and 
therefore  should  not  have  been  enjoined. 
Franklin  v.  County  School  Board  of 
Giles  County.  360  P.  2d  325.  from  Judge 
Haynsworth's  circuit,  the  Fourth  Circuit, 
in  1966.  In  this  unanimous  en  banc  de- 
cision, the  court  held  that  teachers  who 
have  been  discrimlnatorily  discharged 
are  entitled  tc  "reemployment  in  any 
vacancy  which  occurs  for  which  they 
are  qualified  by  certificate  or  experi- 
ence." In  my  view,  this  is  not  a  decision 
to  form  the  basis  for  an  inference  that 
this  nominee  is  anti-civil  rights. 

Sm.ith  V.  Hampton  Training  Schools 
for  Nurfes,  360  F.  2d  577,  from  the 
Fourth  Circuit,  in  1966.  Several  Negro 
nurses  at  a  hospital  receiving  Hill -Bur- 
ton funds  were  discharged  for  entering 
an  all-white  cafeteria  after  being  or- 
dered not  to  do  so.  They  brought  an 
action  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  While 
the  litigation  was  pending,  the  Fourth 
Circuit  held  that  hospitals  receiving  Hill- 
Burton  assistance  are  engaged  in  "State 
action"  and  therefore  may  not  discrimi- 
nate. A  question  in  this  case  was  whether 
the  plaintiffs  here  could  rely  on  that 
precedent.  The  court  unanimously  held 
that  they  could  and  that  it  followed  that 
they  had  been  imconstitutionally  dis- 
charged The  nurses  were  ordered  to  be 
reinstated.  Once  again.  Mr.  President, 
the  relief  sought  by  those  attempting  to 
advance  the  cause  of  total  equality  of 
every  citizen  of  this  coimtry,  was 
granted,  and  surely  this  is  not  a  deci- 
sion   on    which    one   could   judge    this 
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nominee,  a  participant  in  the  decision, 
to  be  antl-civU  rights. 

In  Wheeler  v.  Durham  City  Board  of 
Education.  363  F.  2d  738,  Fourth  Circuit 
1966  the  court  imanimously  reversed 
the  district  court's  holding  that  racial 
considerations  had  not  been  a  factor  in 
the  board's  employment  and  placement 
of  teachers.  An  order  requiring  the 
board  to  desegregate  facilities  was  en- 
tered. 

Once  again  relief  was  sought  properly 
and  In  an  admirable  way  by  those  try- 
ing to  advance  the  cause  of  equality  andt 
citizenship  for  all  people  of  this  Nation; 
a  decision  once  again  that  simply  does 
not  form  the  basis  for  an  inference  that 
the  nominee  is  anti-civU  rights.  On  the 
contrary,  this  case  and  the  cases  I  have 
cited  previously  form  a  substantial  and 
most  Impressive  body  of  judicial  work 
which  creates  the  image  of  a  fair,  calm, 
even-handed    jurist,    dedicated    to    the 
furtherance  of  equality  of  Individuals 
of  the  preservation  of  their  liberty,  and 
the  implementation  of  the  law  as  de- 
termined and  interpreted  by  the  highest 
court  of  our  land  In  a  highly  sensitive 
field,  in  a  part  of  this  Nation  uniquely 

Affected  • 

In  Chambers  v.   Hendersonville  City 
Board  of  Education,  364  F.  2d  189.  fourth 
circuit,  1966,  Judge  Haynsworth  was  the 
"swing  "  vote.  He  joined  Judges  Sobeloff 
and  Bell  in  applying  the  principle  that 
where  there  is  a  long  history  of  discrim- 
ination, the  local  board  is  under  a  duty 
to  show  by  clear  and  convincmg  evi- 
dence that  its  acts  were  not  discrimina- 
tory. Concluding  that  the  board  had  not 
made  such  a  showing,  the  three  judges 
held  that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to 
relief    Judges  Bryan   and  Boreman   in 
dissent  were  satisfied  that  the  board's 
actions  had  not  been  racially  motivated. 
This  was  not  the  view  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. In  the  view  of  this  humble  law- 
yer. Judge  Haynsworth  participated  in 
the  principle  of  law  and  its  Implementa- 
tion that  Is  triUy  imique  to  the  judicial 
system;  and  that  is  to  say  the  degree  of 
concern  and  care  to  a  public  agency  on 
the  basis  of  past  historical  performance 
rather  than  on  the  facts  of  the  instant 
case   notwithstanding  the  consequences 
of  the  law.  Judge  Haynsworth  was  once 
again  the  swing  vote  in  establishing  that 
principle  which  would  bring  about  the 
rehef  sought  by  those  seeking  to  advance 
the  cause  of  equality. 

Surely  in  this  decision  we  do  not  have 
the  example  of  an  anti-civil-rights  Ju- 
rist. On  the  contrary,  we  have  a  brave, 
even-handed  judge,  dedicated  to  even- 
handed  actions. 

In  Cypress  v.  Newport  New  General  & 
Nonsectarian  Hospital  Association,  375 
P  2d  648,  fourth  circuit.  1967,  the  court 
sitting  en  banc,  held  that  the  defendant 
hospital  had  discrimlnatorily  denied  the 
plaintiff  Negro  physician's  request  for 
admission  to  the  staff  and  also  that  it 
had  engaged  in  the  practice  of  taking 
race  into  consideration  in  making  room 
assigmnents  to  patients. 

Once  again  the  nominee.  Judge 
Haynsworth,  participated  In  an  en  banc 
decision  of  his  court,  the  court  on  wliich 
he  sat   with    distinction    for    so    many 


years,  to  advance  the  cause  of  equality 
and  to  strike  down  the  real,  imaginary, 
legal,  and  quasi-legal  barriers  to  give 
full  participation  in  this  society  to  men 
and  women  of  all  races  In  every  walk 
of  life.  _,      , 

In  Wall  V.  Stanly  County  Board  of 
Education,  378  F.  2d  275,  Fourth  Circuit, 
1967.  once  again  a  imanlmous  en  banc 
court  reversed  the  district  court's  denial 
of  relief  to  a  Negro  teacher  who  had  been 
discharged  by  the  defendant  board.  The 
appellate  court  ordered  an  award  of 
money  damages  as  well  as  a  cessation  of 
the  Board's  discriminatory  practices. 

The  relief  was  sought  by  those  trying 
to  advance  the  cause  of  equality.  The 
nominee,  sitting  en  banc  with  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  upheld  the  law  of  the  land  and 
advanced  the  dignity  and  opportunity  of 
every  citizen,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
and  creed.  Svu-ely,  this  Is  not  a  decision 
on  which  one  could  base  a  judgment  of 
anti-clvll  rights. 

In  Wooten  v.  Moore.  400  F.  2d  239, 
Fourth  Circuit,  1968.  Judges  Hayns- 
worth. Butzner.  and  Merhige  held  a  res- 
taurant subject  to  the  1964  CivU  Rights 
Act.  The  court  rejected  claims  that  the 
restaiu-ant  did  not  offer  to  serve  Inter- 
state travelers  and  did  not  have  a  sub- 
stantial effect  on  commerce. 

This  is  not  a  case  on  which  one  could 
judge  those  participating  as  being  anti- 
civU-rights. 

In  Felder  v.  Harnett  County  Board  of 
Education,  409  F.  2d  1070.  Fourth  Circuit, 
1969.  Judge  Haynsworth  joined  a  major- 
ity of  the  court  in  holding  a  school  de- 
segregation  plan   constitutionally    defi- 
cient because  its  effects  on  segregation 
had  not  been  determined.  The  district 
court's  order  that  the  board  furnish  a 
plan  that  would  promise  realistically  to 
end  the  dual  school  system  was  affirmed. 
These  are  not  decisions,  in  my  view,  of 
a  man  who  was  anti-civil -rights  or  a  seg- 
regationist, but  rather  it  is  the  record  of  a 
dedicated  judge  trying  to  uphold  the  law 
of  the  land  as  enunciated  and  prescribed 
by  our  highest  tribunal  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights  and  human  dignity,  at  a  time 
in  our  history  and  place  in  our  country 
where  that  must  not  have  been  an  easy 
task.  But  he  did  it  in  this  case  and  in 
other  cases. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  business  of 
examining  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  service  of  this 
nominee,  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
upon  which  a  judgment  can  be  made,  the 
innuendo  or  even  the  inference,  most 
certainly  the  allegation,  that  Clement 
Haynsworth  is  anti-civU  rights  does  not 
stand  against  the  weight  of  the  decisions 
I  have  just  alluded  to. 

Once  again,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  want 
a  nominee  on  the  Supreme  Comt  who  is 
anti  or  pro  anything ;  but  I  want  an  even- 
handed,  objective  jm-ist.  as  far  as  hu- 
manly possible  and.  as  Dr.  Foster  said: 
"an  intelligent,  open-minded  man, 
with  a  practical  knack  for  seeking  work- 
able answers  to  hard  questions." 

I  believe  we  have  such  a  man  in  Judge 
Clement  Haynsworth.  I  believe  these 
decisions  are  significant  and  miportant 
in  making  the  assessment  that  this  body 
must  ultimately  make  of  the  qualifica- 


tions and  competence  of  Clement  Hayns- 
worth as  Associate  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  the  allegation  has  been 
made  with  respect  to  certain  other  as- 
pects of  Judge  Haynsworth's  judicial  ca- 
reer. If  they  show  a  state  of  mind  or  an 
antl-clvll-rlghts    bias,    that    should    be 
taken  into  account.  I  urge  colleagues  to 
take  into  account  any  such  allegatiorxs. 
but  I  believe  they  should  be  dismissed 
having  once  been  considered.  If  there  is 
an    anti-civil-rights    attitude    or    anti- 
any thing  on  the  part  of  this  or  any  nomi- 
nee who  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a 
lifetime  of  service  on  the  independent 
judiciary,  it  shguld  be  known  now.  not 
later,  but  we  must  take  into  account  all 
of  the  record  compiled  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  compUed  from  the 
debate  on  this  floor,  and  from  the  col- 
loquy between  Senators,  and  whatever 
other  solid,   sound,   and  reUable  infor- 
mation we  can  find  and  manage. 

Criticism  has  been  voiced  from  time  to 
time  that  Judge  Haynsworth  has  shown 
an  anti-civil-rights  bias  because  he  has 
failed  in  one  case  to  concur  in  an  opinion 
that    awarded  attorneys'  fees. 

While  agreeing  with  the  thrust  of  the 
judgment,  apparently  Judge  Haynsworth 
felt  that  the  awarding  of  attorneys'  fees 
in  that  particular  case  was  made  and  left 
unanimously  to  the  discretion  of  the  trial 
judge,  with  sUtements  upset  and  over- 
turned in  the  appellate  court. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  law- 
yers. I  am  sure,  can  vmderstand  that 
logic.  There  certainly  is  broad  discretion 
on  the  part  of  a  trial  judge.  This  is  so 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  fabric  of  Anglo 
Saxon  jurisprudence  that  it  is  no  longer 
often  challenged  and  never  successfully 
challenged. 

The  reasons  for  the  existence  of  that 
rule  are  real   and  meaningful.  A   trial 
judge  is  the  one  who  sits  and  hears  the 
witnesses  and  sees  their  demeanor  or 
conduct  on  the  stand,  who  can  best  ap- 
preciate or  evaluate  their  sincerity  or  lack 
of  sincerity  of  the  cause  being  espoused 
or  resisted.  The  trial  judge,  therefore, 
has  tremendous  latitude  and  discretion 
in    many    matters,    including    that    of 
awarding  attorneys  fees.  But  to  say  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  felt  that  the  trial 
court  should  not  be  reversed  in  such  a 
case    because   he   relied   on   the   discre- 
tion of  the  trial  judge,  sheds  no  light  at 
all  on  his  view  of  the  civil  rights  situa- 
tion outlined  in  the  pleadings  and  the 
proof  of  the  instant  case. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  all  of  the  written  opmions  of 
the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  is 
essential  to  a  careful  examination  of  the 
qualifications  of  and  confidence  In  the 
nominee.  He  has  been  part  of  that  court 
since  his  appointment  by  President  Ei- 
senhower in  1957.  He  has  participated 
in  virtually  every  decision  on  that  court 
since  his  appointment  in  1957. 

Some  of  the  opinions  he  wrote.  Some 
of  the  opinions  he  concurred  In.  Some  of 
the  opinions  he  dissented  from.  But  it  is 
important  to  examine  them  carefully 
and  consider  the  totality  of  the  conduct 
of  this  fine  jurist  over  the  12  years  which 
have  intervened  since  1957. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  believe  that  any  thor- 
ough,  objective   analysis  of   the  record 
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before  this  body  would  result  In  over- 
whelming support  for  the  nominee.  I 
believe  we  should  sftop  hiding  behind  the 
anti-clvil-rlghts.  and  antilabor,  and  con- 
sider the  fact*  as  they  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us. 

As  I  have  said  before.  Justice  Holmes 
once  remarked  that  lawyers  and  legis- 
lators of  the  world  have  the  unhappy 
faculty  of  devoting  much  of  their  daily 
lives  to  the  art  of  shoveling  smoke.  I 
hope  we  do  not  devolve  into  a  smoke- 
shoveling  contest,  but.  rather,  come  to 
terms  with  the  facts  of  this  situation  as 

we  see  them. 

Exhibit  1 

Richmond.  V.\. 
October  3.1.  1969. 
Hon    James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman.  Judiciary  Committee. 
U.S.  Seriate.  Waah-ington,  DC. 

The  Federal  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  after  careful  In- 
vestigation haa  found  that  Judge  Clement 
Haynsworth  is  highly  acceptable  from  the 
viewpoint  of  professional  quallflcat;on  to 
serve  on  the  United  Stotes  Supreme  Court. 
We  the  undersigned  past  presidents  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  all  deeply  con- 
cernid'wlth  the  quaUty  of  the  Federal  Judlcl- 
'  ary,  h5»e  full  confldenoe  in  the  processes  and 
Judgment  of  tie  ABA  Committee.  Accord- 
ingly, we  hereby  afllnn  our  support  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  and  urge  hla  conflrmatlon  as  a 
Juatlce  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Harold  J.  Oallagher;  Cody  Fowler:  Robert 
O.  Storey.  Loyd  Wright:  E.  Smythe 
Gambrell,  David  F.  Maxwell:  Charles  S. 
Rhyne:  Boas  L.  Malone:  John  D.  Ran- 
daU;  Whitney  North  Seymour;  John  C. 
Satterfleld:  Sylvester  C.  Smith.  Jr.: 
Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr  :  Edward  W.  Kuhn: 
Orison  3.  Marden:  Earl  F.  Moriis. 

(The  following  colloquy,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Baker's 
address.  Is  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  listened 
with  &  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  just  as  I  listened 
with  Interest  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits).  Each  looked  at  the 
same  issues,  and  each  came  to  an  op- 
posite conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  because  of  the  great 
respect  I  have  for  my  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee that  I  should  like  to  make  the 
observation  that  it  is  possible  for  men 
of  good  faith  to  look  at  the  facts  of  a 
case  and  come  to  different  conclusions. 

I  have  come  to  a  different  con- 
clusion than  my  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee, but  1  certainly  believe  that  he  Is 
doing  what  he  thinlcs  is  right.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  have  been  able 
to  listen  to  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Indiana. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  his  precise  and  to  the  point  remarks. 

We  have  had  the  opinions  of  many 
e.xperts.  Those  of  us  who  have  read  the 
hearings  recognize  that  they  were  pro- 
tracted. We  had  the  testimony  of  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  legal  ethics.  I  have 
read  the  record  and  concluded  more  than 
a  week  ago,  there  is  no  real  basis  for 
the  charges  made  against  Judge  Hayns- 


worth unless  they  are  made  on  a  philo- 
sophical level. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  laid 
to  rest  the  feeling  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth might  be  antl-clvU  rights.  Others 
have  laid  to  rest,  or  will  lay  to  rest,  the 
charges  by  labor  leaders  that  he  is  anti- 
labor. 

I  was  very  much  Impressed,  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  when  I  visited  with  former 
Associate  Justice  Charles  Whittaker.  who 
served  on  the  Supreme  Court  with  great 
distinction,  from  1957  to  1962.  He  was 
appointed  by  President  Elsenhower  and 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  He  now 
resides  in  the  State  of  Missouri  where  he 
is  engaged  in  the  private  practice  of  law. 

On  November  10,  he  released  a  state- 
ment which  I  should  like  to  read  at  this 
point  because  it  sets  forth  the  views 
of  a  man  who  served  on  the  Supreme 
Court  and  who  served  in  the  same  posi- 
tion now  being  sought — hopefully 
sought — by  Judge  Haynsworth.  He 
therefore  knows  a  little  about  judges, 
their  ethics  and  qualifications. 

I  shall  read  this  brief  statement  which 
was  released  to  the  public  on  November 
10. 

I  have  several  times  been  asked  to  publicly 
state  my  views  as  to  whether  the  bearings 
conducted  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Senate  on  the  President's  nomination  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  as  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
disclosed  any  evidence  of  Improper  or  un- 
ethical judicial  conduct  by  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. 

Although  I  have,  rather  naturally,  been 
Interested  In  those  proceedings  and  have 
kept  abreast  of  them  by  carefully  reading 
and  considering  the  testimony  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  I  have  refrained,  because 
of  my  rather  unique  position  as  a  former 
Associate  Justice  of  that  Court,  from  any 
public  expressions  upon  the  matter,  but  now 
that  numerous  statements  are  being  publicly 
made  by  Judge  Haynsworth's  opponents  say- 
ing. I  think  quite  falsely,  that  the  hearings 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate dlsclooed  Improper  and  even  "unethical" 
Judicial  conduct  by  Judge  Haynsworth,  my 
conscience  compels  me  to  speak  out. 

In  those  very  lengthy  and  protracted  hear- 
ings before  the  Conunlttee,  Judge  Hayns- 
worth was  Impugned  on  two  cases:  The  first, 
that  he  sat  In  a  case  when  he  owned  some 
shares  of  stock  In  one  of  the  litigants.  In 
truth,  the  reoord  shows  that  he  did  not 
own  any  stock  In  either  litigant  In  the  case, 
but  only  held  some  shares  In  a  vending  com- 
pany which,  on  a  lease  bivsis.  maintained 
some  of  its  vending  machines  in  a  plant  of 
one  of  the  litigants.  The  second,  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  sat  in  a  case,  referred  to  as  the 
■'Brunswick"  case,  when  he  held  shares  of 
stock  In  the  Brun.swlck  company.  In  truth, 
the  record  shows  that,  quite  aside  from 
this  being  a  piddling  suit  on  a  promissory 
note  to  foreclose  a  chattel  mongage  that 
resulted  In  a  Judgment  for  tl, 425.00.  Judge 
Haynsworth  owned  no  .stock  in  the  Bruns- 
wick company  at  the  time  the  case  w.hs 
heard  and  decided.  The  record  shows  that 
after  the  ca.se  was  heard  and  decided,  and 
another  judge  had  been  aiislgned  to  write 
the  opinion.  Judge  Haynsworth,  on  the  rec- 
onunendation  of  his  broker,  purchased  some 
shares  in  the  publicly-held  Brunswick 
company. 

These  are  the  bases  upon  which  It  Is  being 
publicly  claimed  by  Judge  Haynsworth's  op- 
ponents that  he  has  been  guilty  of  improper 
and  even  "unethical"  condtict  as  a  Judge. 
My  sensitivities  do  not  permit  me  to  sit  si- 


lently by,  and  thus  condone  such  whoUy  un- 
founded character  assaults. 

Inasmuch  as  there  Is  no  suptport  in  the 
record  for  the  charges  of  unethical  conduct 
that  are  being  widely  hurled  and  publicized 
against  Judge  Hayns-worth  by  hl^  Tpponent.s, 
It  simply  has  to  be  that  they  are  doing 
these  for  other  reasons — p»erhaps  because 
they  do  not  like  his  nonleglslatlve  and  con- 
servative Judicial  philosophies,  yet.  do  not 
want  frankly  to  oppos«  nlm  on  their  real 
grounds  for  fear  that  to  do  so  would  not 
be  publicly  well  received,  and  hence  would 
not  be  politically  expedient  to  them. 

It  .seems  evident  to  me  that  any  proper 
sense  of  moral  decency  requires  those  who 
oppose  Judge  Haynsworth's  confirmation  to 
state  their  real  reason  for  opposing  hlin 
raUier  than  to  resort  to  false  charges  of 
unethical  conduct. 

I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  Judge 
Haynsworth.  and  certainly  have  no  political 
or  other  alliances  with  him,  but  I  do  know 
him  to  be  a  fine  and  highly  respected  Judge 
and  man,  and  that  he  has  gone  through 
very  protracted  hearings  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate  without  a  sho'wlng 
of  even  any  appearance  of  impropriety,  and 
I  simply  say  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
shame  that  his  opponents  are  willing  to 
falsely  a.';saxilt  his  character  In  order  to  ob- 
tain his  defeat  because  they  want  a  more 
"liberal"  Justice  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Charles  E.  Whittaker. 

novembeb  10,  1969. 

Again,  I  state  that  Justice  Whittaker 
served  with  great  distinction  on  the 
Court,  and  his  opinion  is  worth  ha\'tng 
for  the  Record. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Termessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  I 
should  ask  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to 
permit  me  to  comment  on  what  I  think 
is  a  imique  intervention  of  a  former 
member  of  the  Court,  rather  than  im- 
pose on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  will  submit  to  whatever  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  thinks  is  in  his 
best  interest. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  briefly,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  establishing  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me,  as  a  member  of 
the  legislative  branch,  state  that  I  take 
a  dim  view  of  a  former  member  of  the 
judicial  branch  impugning  the  motives 
of  some  Members  of  this  body.  Justice 
Whittaker's  statement  alleges  that  we 
were  concerned  only  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth held  some  stock  in  a  vending  ma- 
chine company.  I  can  speak  as  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  listened  to 
every  word  of  testimony  at  the  hearings. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  merely  holding 
some  stock.  It  was  a  matter  of  a  one- 
seventh  interest,  worth  a  half  a  million 
dollars,  a  matter  of  serving  on  the  board 
of  directors,  a  matter  of  serving  as  vice 
president,  and  a  matter  of  having  hi5 
wife  serve  as  secretary  of  the  rorpoia- 
tion  for  2  years.  This  was  the  sort  of  in- 
volvement that  concerned  me.  not  ju.'-t 
the  holding  of  some  stock  in  a  vending 
machine  company. 

I  noted  with  great  interest  that  Jus- 
tice Whittaker  talked  only  about  the 
Brunswick  Co.  Judge  Haynsworth  also 
had  interests  in  Grace  Lines,  Inc..  and 
Maryland  Casualty  Co.  when  cases  in- 
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volving  those  corporation  appeared  be- 
fore his  court. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  look  at  page  305 
of  the  record  of  the  hearings.  In  which 
Senato  Mathias  asked  Judge  Hayns- 
worth whether  the  Judge  had  a  substan- 
tial interest  in  Brunswick.  Senator 
Mathias  asked  Judge  Haynsworth: 

Do  you  consider  that  your  interest  was 
substantial,  then? 

Judge  Haynsworth  said  that  it  was. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  some 
of  us  in  the  Senate  would  conclude  that 
the  interest  was  substantial,  if  Judge 
Haynsworth  himself  said  it  was  substan- 
tial. And  if  the  holdings  in  Brunswick 
were  substantial,  so  were  those  in 
Grace  Lines  as  well  as  Maryland  Casu- 
alty. There  were  many  facts  that  led 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  we  ought  to 
have  someone  with  a  greater  serise  of 
sensitivity.  Justice  Whittaker  seems  to 
ignore  those  facts. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  letting  me  use 
his  time.  I  thought  that  I  ought  to  put 
the  record  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
straight.  I  am  getting  tired  of  people  im- 
pugning my  motives.  I  do  not  impugn  the 
motives  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I 
thought  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  was  very  interesting  to 
follow.  I  know  it  comes  from  his  heart. 
I  hope  the  rest  of  the  debate  will  con- 
tinue in  this  tenor. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
occurring  during  the  delivery  of  Mr. 
Baker's  address.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  give 
former  Justice  Whittaker  the  same  right 
to  express  opinions  as  other  people  have. 
I  happen  to  know  that  Justice  Whittaker 
has  carefully  read  the  record.  He  has 
read  the  testimony.  I  am  a  lawTer, 
as  is  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I 
feel  that  Justice  Whittaker  was  objec- 
tive when  he  read  the  record.  Since  he 
served  on  the  Supreme  Court  for  5  years, 
he  knows  better  than  I,  and  perhaps  as 
well  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  what 
Is  required  of  a  Justice  of  that  Court. 

I  trust  the  day  never  comes  when  a 
former  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
cannot  express  himself,  as  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  The  former 
Justice  said  what  was  in  his  heart  and 
he  honestly  believes,  rightfully  or 
wrongfully,  that  this  is  the  conclusion 
he  reaches  after  reading  the  record.  He 
has  a  right  to  reach  that  conclusion. 

The  former  Justice  may  have  had  in 
mind  canon  I.  which,  as  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  knows  states  that  we  have 
the  responsibility  sometimes  to  defend 
the  Court,  because  the  Court  is  in  a  pe- 
culiar position.  Members  of  the  Court 
cannot  always  defend  themselves.  Mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  when  they  feel  charges 
are  baseless,  should  defend  the  Court.  It 
may  be  that  that  is  the  canon  former 
Justice  Whittaker  had  in  mind  when 
writing  his  statement. 

Let  me  also  add  that  former  Justice 
Whittaker  did  not  volunteer  anything. 
I  know  many  people  called  on  him. 
And  in  fact,  when  I  visited  him  I  had  not 
made  up  my  mind.  He  said,  "Senator, 
I  am  glad  you  called,  because  I  have 
been  asked  to  contact  you,  but  did  not 
think  it  was  proper  to  do  so." 
CXV 2169— Part  25 


I  wanted  to  make  It  clear  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  that  former  Justice 
Whittaker  was  not  trying  to  trespass 
upon  the  rights  of  this  body.  He  replied 
only  when  he  was  asked  to  do  so.  He 
had  read  the  record.  He  was  not  making 
an  off-the-cuff  statement  or  rendering 
an  off-the-cuff  opinion.  I  feel  he  has  a 
perfect  right  to  express  himself  and  am 
happy  he  has  expressed  himself.  I  only 
wish  more  members  of  the  Court  would 
do  so  much. 

Polio  have  been  taken,  and  some  of 
those  polled  had  not  read  the  record.  I 
was  informed  that  80  percent  of  the 
ATLAS  lawyers  felt  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's nomination  should  not  be  con- 
firmed. Certainly  former  Justice  Whit- 
taker has  as  much  right  to  express  his 
views  as  anyone.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Court.  He  understands  the  high  de- 
gree of  ethics  required.  He  is  not  trying 
to  compromise  the  canons  of  ethics.  He 
has  no  personal  interest  in  Judge  Hayns- 
worth and  has  no  alliance  with  him 
politically  or  in  any  other  way.  He  feels 
some  of  the  charges  against  him  are 
false  and  he  has  a  right  to  reach  that 
conclusion. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  elaborate  or  re- 
peat what  I  said?  I  am  not  sure  who  has 

the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  has  been  very 
tolerant. 

I  believe  any  citizen  of  this  country, 
certainly  any  former  member  of  the 
Court,  has  a  right  to  give  his  opinions. 
I  get  a  little  sensitive,  however,  when  I 
read  a  statement  which  says  that  those 
who  have  read  the  record  and  arrived 
at  a  different  conclusion  from  those  who 
favor  Judpc  Haynsworth's  nomination 
are  really  not  sincere. 

I  salute  my  friend  from  Kansas  for 
referring  to  the  first  canon  of  ethics.  I 
think  that  is  an  important  canon,  and 
I  hope  that  before  this  debate  is  over, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  will  also  be- 
come interested  in  a  half  dozen  other 
canons  that  deal  with  this  matter  of  im- 
propriety. I  think  they  are  equally  im- 
portant. 

I  rose  to  interrupt  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Tennessee  only  because,  in 
pointing  to  the  facts  that  he  alleges  were 
the  basis  for  the  determination  of  some 
of  us  who  are  concerned  about  ethics,  he 
omitted  some  of  the  most  significant 
facts.  For  example,  it  is  not  the  mere 
owning  of  vending  machine  corp>oi-a- 
tion  stock  that  we  question;  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  it  is  also  the  involvement 
in  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  which 
disturbs  us.  Furthermore,  in  the  Bruns- 
wick. Grace,  and  Maryland  Casualty 
cases,  the  judge  imfortunately  did  not 
meet  the  standard  of  conduct  which  he 
set  for  himself. 

I  would  hope  that  Judge  Whittaker 
would  examine  these  facts  and  give  us. 
the  Memijers  of  this  body,  credit  for 
making  the  determination  which  we 
think  is  right. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  the  interesting  colloquy 


involving  Justice  'Whittaker's  letter.  That 
was  not  one  of  the  main  thrusts  of  the 
remarks  I  have  just  made.  However,  I 
accept  the  colloquy  as  a  happy  addition: 
and,  having  seen  the  matter  thus  ex- 
panded. I  intend  to  expand  on  mj-  own 
views. 

I  have  never  seen  Justice  Whittaker's 
letter  heretofore:  I  am  glad  that  my  col- 
league from  Kansas  requested  and  ob- 
tained ."^uch  a  letter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
request  the  statement.  He  had  been  asked 
by  several  newspapers  to  submit  his 
views,  and  he  did  so  only  after  reading 
the  entire  record.  I  am  satisfied  that  he 
took  into  accoimt  the  W.  R.  Grace  case 
and  other  cases  alluded  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  understood  the  Senator 
had  requested  the  Justice's  views. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  did  not  request  any  writ- 
ten response.  He  did  tell  me  in  a  phone 
conversation  that  if  we  could  not  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  Judge  Haj-ns- 
worth.  we  would  have  to  find  a  trapeze 
artist.  I  contacted  him  seeking  ad\-ice.  as 
I  cid  the  senior  Federal  judge  of  Kansas. 
of  orrs  of  the  bar  association,  and  lead- 
in',  iuv.yers  in  Kansas,  who  make  their 
liViUg  practicing  law.  Frankly  I  was  sur- 
prised at  their  overwhelming  support  for 
Judse  HajTisworth  because  of  the  flurry 
of  charges  made  against  him. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
our  attention,  and  for  talking  with  for- 
mer Justice  Whittaker  in  this  respect.  I 
am  pleased  that  he  has  produced  the 
Justices  letter  at  this  ix)int.  making  it  a 
part  of  the  Record.  I  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
when  he  credits  it  with  impugning  any 
Member  or  former  Member  of  this  body. 
I  also  reject  the  idea  that  any  former 
member  of  the  highest  court  cannot  ex- 
press his  \'ieMnx)ints  and  ideas  publicly. 
Were  he  at  this  time  a  sitting  member  of 
the  Court,  it  might  be  a  different  situa- 
tion, though  I  am  not  sure  it  would  be. 
But  I  do  feel  that  the  expression  of  the 
viewpoints  and  ideas  by  former  Justice 
Whittaker  given  us  today  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
a  Significant  contribution  to  that  branch 
of  tins  inquiry,  and  I  commend  him  lor 
adding  substance  to  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  I  said.  I  appreciate  the 
indulgence  of  my  friend  from  Tennessee. 
I  must  say  that  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  lieard  of  the  letter.  Was  I  correct 
in  understanding  that  Justice  Whittaker 
said  lliat  because  there  is  no  ethical 
question,  the  opponents  who  stress  tins 
ix)int  must  really  be  concerned  about 
civil  rights,  labor,  and  philosophical 
matters?  If  not.  I  apologize  to  my  friends, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  It  was  a  statement 
to  that  effect  I  thought  I  heard,  and  I  am 
a  bit  sensitive  to  such  remarks.  I  think 
in  this  Body,  we  should  give  ever>'one  full 
faith  and  credit  for  doing  what  he  tlunks 
is  right,  for  reasons  which  he  thinks  are 
important.  That  is  the  reason  I  rose,  not 
to  take  issue  with  my  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee and  my  friend  from  Kansas.  Al- 
though I  disagree  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  I  do  not  think  he  is  making 
his  presentation  on  any  grounds  other 
than  those  he  considers  right. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  sensitivity,  as  I  understood 
the  statement  of  former  Justice  Whit- 
taker,  in  effect,  he  is  saying  that  under 
the  circumstances  there  must  be  philo- 
sophical and  ideological  overtones  in  this 
struggle.  I  very  much  doubt  that  my 
friend  from  Indiana  would  deny  that 
there  has  been  such  a  thiead  woven 
through  the  fabric  of  this  entire  debate. 
I  think  it  is  a  proper  undertaking  for 
those  for  and  against  Judge  Haynsworth 
to  examine  his  philosophy:  otherwise  I 
would  not  have  taken  45  minutes  of  the 
Senate's  time  going  over  19  cases,  in  a 
detailed  analysis,  to  decide  whether  or 
not  there  was  an  anti-civil  rights  bias  m 
those  decisions.  I  concluded  that  there  is 
not;  but  In  that  case,  I  am  examining 
a  philosophical  and  ideological  bias  or 
bent  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the 
judiciary. 

I  see  no  reason  for  anyone  to  be  of- 
fended by  the  considered  moderation  of 
former  Justice  Whittakers  letter, 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.- BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  believe  he  includes 
every  opponent:  but  .some  opponents  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  are  opposing  his  con- 
firmation on  philosophical  grounds. 
Some  appeared  before  the  committee,  for 
example,  Georgt  Meany;  certainly  lie  is 
opposed  on  philosophical  grounds.  He 
says  in  effect  "He  is  antilabor;  we  are 
going  to  block  hlrn.  just  as  we  did  Judge 
Parker  in  the  Boover  administration." 
Certainly,  if  he  has  that  right.  Justice 
Whittaker  should  be  accorded  the  same 
right,  to  make  aj  public  statement  about 
Judge  Haynsworjth.  because  public  state- 
ments have  been  made  that  he  is  anti- 
labor,  anti-civil  anghts,  and  unethical. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  said 
that,  "he  is  honest  and  a  man  of  integ- 
rity, but  he  is  Insensitive."  That  gener- 
ally is  what  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
said,  as  well  as  others:  that  he  is  honest 
and  a  man  of  integrity,  but  he  is  insen- 
sitive, and  that,  therefore,  he  is  unfit  to 
sit  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Justice  Whittaker.  having  .sat  on  the 
Coui-t  for  a  period  of  5  years,  had  some- 
thing to  say  which  should  be  helpful  to 
all  Senators. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  read  the  letter  into  the 
Record,  because  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  see  it,  and  I  want  to  examine  it  with 
some  degree  of  particularity. 

As  I  .said  a  moment  ago,  any  Member 
of  this  body,  any  former  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  any  citizen  of  this 
country  has  a  right  to  express  himself. 
Of  course  he  does.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
should  impugn  the  motives  of  those  who 
draw  conclusions  different  from  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  proponents  of 
Judge  Haynsworth. 

I  concur  that  the  matter  of  philosophy 
has  been  interwoven  into  this  debate,  but 
I  think  it  is  entirely  possible  for  people 
to  look  at  this  record  and  say,  "all  right, 
on  the  matter  of  philosophy  we  are  going 
to  give  the  President  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  but  on  the  matter  of  ethical  con- 
duct, at  this  particular  time,  with  these 
facts,  we  feel  that  the  conduct  falls  be- 


low the  required  standards."  Disapproval 
of  Judge  Haynsworth's  ethical  conduct 
can  be  a  valid  reason  for  opposing  him, 
and  not  some  subterfuge  for  some  other 
reason  which  George  Meany  or  someone 
else  might  offer. 

I  think  each  of  us  could  look  at  this 
matter  entirely  differently.  I  trust  my 
colleagues  from  Kansas  and  Tennessee, 
and  the  other  participants  in  this  dis- 
cussion who  are  going  to  face  this  par- 
ticular i.ssue,  will  look  at  the  facts  and 
make  their  own  determination.  I  am  giv- 
ing them  credit  for  doing  what  they 
think  is  right. 

Mr  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  31,  1969,  the  Hollywood  Bar  As- 
.sociation  wrote  the  President  urging  him 
to  withdraw  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Clement  F.  Haynsworth  as  an  Associ- 
ate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
their  letter,  the  bar  also  requested  the 
Senate  to  reject  his  confirmation.  In 
event  his  nomination  Is  not  withdrawn. 
Since  the  recommendations  of  the  Holly- 
wood Bar  Association  have  a  direct  bear- 
iiiK  on  the  current  debate  on  Judge 
Haynsworth's  fitness  to  sit  on  the  Court, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
of  the  Hollywood  Bar  Association  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

OCTOBER    31.    1969. 

The  President. 
The    White  House, 
WasUington.  DC. 

Mr.  President:  The  Hollywood  Bar  Associ- 
ation by  vote  of  Us  Board  of  Governors  and 
oiricers  recommends  tiie  wltiidrawal  of  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Clement  F  Haynsworth 
to  the  .Supreme  Court  and  further  recom- 
int-nds  if  such  nomination  Is  not  withdrawn, 
th.ii   connmiation  by   the  Senate  be  denied. 

We    have    not    considered    nor   do    we    feel 

II  the  province  of  the  Bar  Association  to 
comniem  on  Judge  Haynsworth's  political  or 
.'ioclal  altitudes  as  reflected  in  his  decisions. 
These  attitudes  and  decisions  are  not  the 
(luesiion  l>efore  us 

Judge  Haynsworth  purchased  slock  in  a 
company  which  was  a  party  to  a  lawsuit 
liefore  him  after  the  court  had  completed  its 
deliberation  but  before  the  decision  was 
publicly  announced.  If  a  Judge  is  aware  that 
a  decision  is  pending  on  a  case  and  enters 
into  a  relationship  with  a  party  to  the  action, 
we  deem  such  an  act  an  Impropriety.  If 
a  Judge  enters  Into  a  relationship  with  a 
party  and  is  not  aware  of  a  pending  de- 
cision before  him.  this  action  raises  ma- 
terial question  as  to  his  lack  of  awareness 
and  Judgment.  Let  all  Americans  know  that 
this  Bar  Association  feels  such  action  by  a 
Judge  cannot  be  condoned,  for  a  Judge's  first 
interest  and  obligation  is  to  the  people  he 
serves. 

The  American  people  demand  in  a  Judge 
a  man  who  is  fair  and  impartial,  a  man  who 
will  analyze  the  questions  before  him  with 
an  open  mind  suid  unobstructed  view.  One 
cannot  properly  Judge  the  wine  from  Inside 
the   barrel.    Most    important,    the    American 


people  want  to  have  confidence  In  their 
courts.  In  their  Judges,  and  in  their  govern- 
ment If  this  confidence  is  shaken  by  some 
act  of  a  Justice  of  the  highest  court,  how- 
ever innocent  the  Intention  of  the  act.  the 
morale  of  the  country  suffers. 

This    then    Is    the    focal    point    of    Judge 
Haynsworth's    nomination     His    acts,    how- 
ever intended,  have  shaken   the  tru.st  and 
confidence  in  our  Judicial  system 
Very   truly   yours. 

Hollywood  Bar  A.ssociation. 
By  Philip  H  Gillin. 

order  of   srsINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
.suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  a,ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

HAYNSWORTH     AND    LABOR 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  oppo- 
nents of  Judge  Haynsworth  claim  that 
he  is  antilabor.  In  no  meaningful  sense 
is  this  true. 

Judge  Haynsworth  has  undoubtedly 
either  written,  or  joined  In,  opinions 
which  were  objectionable  to  the  national 
leadership  of  the  AFLr-CIO.  And,  It  is 
true,  that  if  this  is  enough  to  make  a 
judge  antilabor.  then  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. along  with  countless  other  Fed- 
eral appellate  judges  in  our  country,  are 
antilabor.  This  sort  of  judgment  is  found 
in  the  statement  of  Mr.  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  "he 
would  not  approve  of  a  decision  against 
labor.  "  And,  predictably,  therefore.  Mr. 
Meany  does  not  approve  of  Judge  Ha>Tis- 
worth. 

But  if  one  takes  the  broader  view, 
recognizing  that  organized  labor  is  not 
entitled  to  receive  everything  it  demands 
from  the  courts,  any  more  than  is  man- 
agement, then  the  criticism  of  the  lead- 
ership of  organized  labor  becomes  much 
less  impressive.  Like  most  other  judges 
of  Federal  courts  of  appeals.  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  joined  in  many  opinions 
that  have  rejected  the  position  of  the 
unions,  and  many  opinions  that  have 
favored  the  positions  of  the  unions.  Per- 
haps a  highly  specialized  labor  lawyer 
could  develop  a  sort  of  a  legal  Geiger 
counter  that  would  tell  us,  at  least  to  his 
.satisfaction,  whether  the  judge  is  a  couple 
of  degrees  off  center  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  do  not  claim  to  be  such  an  expert,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  Judge  Haynsworth  is 
well  within  the  mainstream  on  labor  law. 

Forty  years  ago.  organized  labor  suc- 
cessfully opposed  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  John  J.  Parker  as  an  As- 
.sociate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Ironically  enough. 
Judge  Parker  was  at  that  time  a  judge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit,  just  as  Judge  Haynsworth  Is  at 
present.  Opposition  to  Parker  was  placed 
on  the  grounds  that  he  had  been  anti- 
labor,  and  particular  emphasis  was  given 
to  his  opinl  jn  In  the  so-called  Red  Jacket 
case. 

Organized  labor  now  concedes  that  it 
misjudged  its  man  in  1930.  and  that  its 
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opposition  was  a  mistake.  Mr.  Thomas 
Harris,  general  counsel  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
stated  at  the  Judiciary  Committee  hear- 
ings on  the  Haynsworth  nomination: 

1  igree  with  you  that  the  attack  on  Judge 
P?rkcr  on  that  ground  was  unjustified.  But 
ii-.e  Federation  succeeded  In  blocking  his 
confirmation  to  the  Supreme  Court  and,  as 
vnu  sav,  he  served  for  many  years  thereafter 
as  a  p^-labor  Judge  and  if  we  can  get  both 
if  the  fame  two  results  here,  we  will  be 
happy. 

More  objective  observers,  feeling  that 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  ensuing  39 
vears  could  have  used  the  legal  talents  of 
John  J.  Parker,  may  not  feel  that  the  re- 
sult was  quite  as  funny  as  Mr.  Harris 
apparently  thinks  It  was.  But  these  ob- 
servers would  doubtless  agree  with  Mr. 
Harris  that  the  Senate  did  make  a  mis- 
take when  it  refused  to  confirm  the  nom- 
ination of  Judge  Parker,  of  whom  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  said  in  1958: 

No  judge  in  the  land  was  more  truly  dis- 
tinguished or  more  sincerely  loved.  His  con- 
temporaries appreciated  and  honored  this 
man's  qualities,  and  in  the  Judicial  history  of 
the  nation  his  great  reputation  will  endure. 

I.  for  one.  do  not  relish  the  prospect  of 
some  future  general  counsel  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  or  of  any  other  organization,  telling 
us  40  years  from  now  that  the  organiza- 
tion made  a  mistake  in  opposing  Judge 
Haynsworth  in   1969.  but  it  was  all  a 
pretty  good  joke  anyway.  The  decision 
that  the  Senate  makes  with  respect  to 
this  nomination  is  obviously   a   serious 
one.  entitled  to  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration on  the  part  of  each  of  its  Mem- 
bers. Fair  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  claims  of  any  group  who  feel  that  a 
candidate  for  the  High  Court  would  ad- 
minister  the   law   unfairly   as   to   that 
group  But.  by  the  same  token,  no  group 
can  be  accorded  a  veto  power,  exercised 
in  terms  of  its  own  necessarily  narrow 
Interests,  over  the  right  of  the  President 
to  nominate,  and  the  Senate  to  confirm. 
Justices  who  must  represent  every  ele- 
ment in  our  Nation. 

I  do  not  find  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
is  antUabor.  I  find  that  he  is  a  careful, 
scholarly,  middle-of-the-road  judge,  and 
I  strongly  favor  the  confirmation  of  his 
nomination  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quonmi.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dole 
in  the  cliair) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATOR     PROUTT     OP    VERMONT     WILL    VOTE    TO 
CONFIRM  JUDGE  HAYNSWORTH 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
moments  ago.  my  attention  was  called  to 
a  news  release  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  has  an- 
nounced his  position  in  support  of  Judge 
Haynsworth. 

I  read  from  a  part  of  the  news  release, 
in  which  Senator  Prouty  stated: 

The  most  important  consideration  to  me 
is  whether  the  nominee  possesses  the  quali- 


fications required  to  serve  on  the  nations 
highest  court.  I  am  convinced  Judge  Hayns- 
worth Is  qualified  to  serve. 

The  news  release  continued: 

prouty  said  In  his  ten  years  In  the  US, 
Senate  "he  had  on  every  occasion  voted  to 
confirm  the  President's  nominee  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  "I  would  vote  against  confirma- 
tion only  if  I  had  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
nominee's  morality,  integrity  or  honesty. 
Prouty  said,  adding.  "In  this  instance  I  have 
no  such  doubts.-  ^     .    j,  ^    ,v,o 

The  Vermonter  said  he  had  studied  the 
record  carefully  and  found  that  "the  bliz- 
zard of  accusations  against  Judge  Hayns- 
worth melts  quickly  under  close  scrutiny. 

Likewise  Proutv  said  that  a  thorough 
examination  of  Haynsworth's  decisions  re- 
futes charges  of  bias  and  reveals  "a  record 
of  objectivity  and  impartiality." 

Prouty  found  the  opposition  to  Hayns- 
worth to  be  "more  on  political  grounds  than 
ethical    grounds   and   more    emotional    than 

reasoned."  .    ,  .    v,„ 

He  concluded  by  saying:  It  might  be 
easier  to  vote  against  confirmation  and  thus 
bow  to  the  volume  of  the  accusations.  In- 
stead. I  chose  to  weigh  the  merits  of  th« 
charges  and  found  them  lacking  in  sub- 
stance." 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  „„       ^^^ 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quortun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr    GURNEY.    Mr.    President,    as    I 
mentioned  in  my  remarks  on  Thursday, 
November  6,  I  have  carefully  examined 
the  record  developed  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee   concerning   Judge   Clement 
Haynsworth's  appointment   to  the  Su- 
preme Court;   and,  I  have  studied  the 
views  of  the  distinguished  Senators  who 
object  to  Judge  Haynsworth.  I  have  also 
considered   the   objections   which   have 
been  raised  in  the  press  and  the  media. 
I  must  say,  as  was  indicated  in  the 
announcement  just  read  to  the  Senate 
by    the    Senator    from    Nebraska    <Mr. 
HRUSKA  \  on  the  decision  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  PROtrrY)  to  vote 
for  confirmation  of  Judge  Haynsworth 
that  he  feels  much  of  the  opposition  to 
Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  politically 
motivated,  that  I  cannot  help  agreeing 
with  that  feeling,  that  much  of  the  dis- 
cussion    thus    far     concerning     Judge 
Haynsworth's  ethics,  his  stock   market 
transactions,    and    his    involvement    in 
various  business  enterprises,  is  a  smoke- 
screen and  a  subterfuge  which  has  had 
the  effect  of  obscuring  the  real,  imder- 
lying  objections  to  his  nomination.  As 
other    Senators    have    also    stated,    it 
seems  to  me  that  at  the  root  of  these 
objections  is  the   judge's  philosophical 
posture.  The  real  question,  to  my  mmd, 
is    then    not    one    of    ethics    or  Judge 
Haynsworth's     off-the  bench     conduct. 
The  sooner  we  come  to  grips  with  the 
real  objections  to  Judge  Haynsworth  s 
nomination,  his  judicial  record  and  his 
performance  as  a  judge,  the  more  real- 
istic and  meaningful  our  discussion  wUl 

be 
Certainly,  Judge  Haynsworth's  critics 


have  a  right  to  their  point  of  view  as  a 
class— and  I  mean  most,  not  all,  because 
there  are  exceptions— but  as  a  class,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  wish  to  see  the 
perpetuation  and  continuation  of  the 
Warren  court,  a  court  which  saw  its  role 
as  an  activist  court  which  sought  and 
.seeks— that  is.  those  who  are  still  there- 
to impose  upon  this  coimtry  its  own  no- 
tions of  virtue,  its  own  socioeconomic 
viewpoint,  and  its  own  view  of  the  Na- 
tion and  of  the  world. 

In  this  sense  I  think  we  can  applaud 
the  candor  of  those  critics  of  Judge 
Havnsworth.  such  as  the  AFL-CIO.  and 
the  National  Education  Association — 
NEA— who  have  admitted  that  their  ob- 
jections frankly  go  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's judicial  record,  and  not  to  his 
stock  market  dealings. 

In  fact.  I  commend  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  <Mr.  Javits>,  who 
said  that  he  woiUd  not  talk  about  the 
ethics  matter,  because  he  opposed  the 
judge  on  his  attitude  toward  civil  rights 
matters — other  words,  on  philosophical 
grounds. 

I  think  he  was  behig  verj-  honest  and 
candid  in  stating  that  that  was  what 
his  objection  was. 

I  think  that,  as  President  Nixon  point- 
ed out  recently,  much  of  the  criticism 
of  this  decent  man  in  the  final  analysis 
comes  down  to  nitpicking  of  the  worst 
sort  His  critics  in  the  press  have  gone 
to  the  well  and  they  have  come  up  dry. 
Having  failed  to  produce  any  real  evi- 
dence of  wrong  doing,  his  critics  now 
fall  back  on  canon  4  of  the  Canons  of 
Judicial  Ethics.  That  canon  reads: 

A   Judge's   official   conduct   should   be   free 
cf   impropriety   and  the  appearance  of  jm- 

propriecy  .  .  . 


Tliey  now  say  that  the  Haynsworth 
nomination  should  be  withdrawn  or  de- 
feated because  in  their  view  there  is  an 
"appearance '  of  impropriety. 

The  appearance  of  impropriety  of 
course  has  been  contrived  by  the  critics 
and  exists  only  in  their  mind's  eye.  This 
is  sophistrj-  of  the  worst  sort:  The  ap- 
pearance of  wrongdoing  as  an  objection 
to  this  nomination  has  no  independent 
existence. 

I  think  that  what  the  people  want  is 
a  new  direction  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
What  we  need  most  I  think  is  a  restora- 
tion of  judicial  restraint,  wliich  in  years 
gone  by  characterized  the  dehberations  of 
our  highest  court. 

We  have  a  good  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  judicial  restraint  I  am  thinking 
about  in  the  recent  case  involving  Repre- 
sentative Adam  Clayton  Powell  and  his 
suit  against  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Judge  Warren  Burger,  prior  to  his 
elevation  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  a 
member  of  the  court  of  appeals  wrote 
the  opinion  concerning  that  case  which 
was  later  made  the  basis  of  the  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
There,  former  Chief  Justice  Warren,  in 
one  of  ills  last  official  acts,  wrote  the 
majority  opinion.  Judge  Warren  Burger 
refused  to  pass  judgment  on  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  Powell  case  be- 
cause of  the  Inappropnateness  of  the 
subject  matter  for  judicial  consideraUon. 
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His  opinion  stated  that  he  deploipd  the 
•blow  to  representative  government 
where  judges  either  so  rash  or  so  sure 
of  their  Infallitrillty  as  to  think  they 
should  command  an  elect«»d  coequal 
branch  in  these  circumstances  " 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  on  the 
other  hand.  Mr.  President,  was  not  so 
restrained.  Pursuing  his  activist  posture 
to  the  very  end  of  his  tenure,  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Warren^wlth  the  lack  of  judi- 
cial restraint  which  in  my  view  has 
characterized  a  great  deal  of  his  per- 
formance on  the  Court — wrote  the  ma- 
jority opinion  holding  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  acted  wrongfully 
and  unconstitutionally  when  it  had  re- 
fused to  seat  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

Oxir  .system  of  government-— 

Said  Earl  Warren — 

requires  that  Federal  Courts  on  occasion 
interpret  the  Con.sUtutlon  In  a  manner  in 
variance  with  the  construction  given  the 
document  by  another  branch.  Tlie  alleged 
conflict  that  such  an  adjudication  may  cause 
cannot  justify  tte  Courts  avoiding 
constitutional  responsibility 

The  aecision,  which  exemplifies  the 
judicial  overreaching  which  I  deplore, 
has  precipitated  a  constitutional  debate 
which,  as  we  all  know,  is  not  yet  settled. 

Judge  Burger's  treatment  of  the  Powell 
case  sought  to  avoid  a  decision  which 
would  bring  about  a  serious  constitu- 
tional confrontation  between  the  courts 
and  the  legislative  branch.  Judge  War- 
ren's approach  was  just  the  opposite,  be- 
cause apparently  he  believed,  for  rea- 
sons which  do  not  appear  on  tiie  record 
that  Powell  had  been  punished  uncon- 
stitutionally, and  his  decision  was  tai- 
lored to  reflect  this  belief. 

The  notion  of  judicial  restraint  which 
I  am  alluding  to  today  was  described  in 
detail  and  with  much  eloquence  by  Jus- 
tice Felix  Frankfurter  in  many  decisions 
in  his  long  service  on  the  Court.  Ex- 
amples I  am  speaking  of  are  found  in  the 
1940  case.  Osbourne  v.  Ozlen.  310  US.  53: 
in  Board  of  Education  v.  Barncttc.  319 
US  624,  1943:  and  in  AF  of  L  v.  Ameri- 
can Sash  Co..  35  US.  538.  1949  Let  me 
quote  to  you  from  that  last  case: 

Even  where  the  social  undeslrablUty  of  a 
l.iw  may  be  convincingly  uriied.  Invalldallon 
of  the  law  by  a  court  debilitates  pop\ilar 
democratic  government.  Most  laws  dealing 
with  economic  and  social  problems  are  mat- 
ters of  trial  and  error  That  which  before 
trial  appears  to  be  demonstrably  bad  may 
belle  prophecy  in  actual  operation  It  may 
not  prove  good,  but  It  may  prove  Innocuous. 
But  even  if  a  law  Is  found  wanting  on  trial, 
It  is  better  that  iti  defects  should  be  demon- 
strated and  removed  than  that  the  law 
should  be  aborted  by  Judicial  tint  Such  an 
assertion  of  Judicial  power  deflects  responsi- 
bility from  those  on  whom  in  a  democratic 
society  It  ultimately  rests— the  people.  If 
the  proponents  of  union-security  agreements 
have  confidence  in  the  arguments  addressed 
to  the  court  in  their  "economic  brief."  they 
should  address  those  arguments  to  the  elec- 
torate Its  endorsement  would  be  a  vindica- 
tion that  the  mandate  of  this  court  could 
never  give. 

But  there  is  reason  for  Judicial  restraint 
in  matters  of  policy  deeper  than  the  value 
of  experiment:  It  is  founded  on  a  recognition 
of  the  gulf  of  difference  between  sustaining 
the  nullifying  legislation.  This  difference  Is 
theoretical  in  that  the  function  of  legislating 


1?  for  legislatures  who  have  also  taken  oaths 
to  support  the  constitution,  vhile  the  func- 
tion of  courts,  when  legislation  is  challenged. 
IS  merely  to  make  sure  that  the  legislature 
has  exercised  an  allowable  judgment,  and  not 
to  exercise  their  ou-^  judgment,  whether  a 
policy  Is  within  or  without  the  vague  con- 
tours' of  due  process  Theory  Is  reinforced 
by  the  notorious  fact  that  lawyers  pre- 
dominate In  American  Legislatures  In  prac- 
tice also  the  dIfTercnce  Is  wide  In  the  day-to- 
day  working  of  our  democracy  it  Is  vital  that 
lae  power  of  the  non-democratic  organ  of 
our  government  be  exercised  with  rigorous 
self-restraint  Becaxise  the  powers  exercised 
by  this  court  are  Inherently  oligarchic,  Jef- 
ferson all  of  his  lire  thought  of  the  court  as 
•an  irresponsible  body"  and  independent  of 
the  Nation  itself   ' 

As  an  attorney,  I  have  followed  the 
Court  through  its  judicial  excur.sions 
with  much  misgiving  over  the  years, 
Curiou.sly,  I  found  that  much  of  the 
harshest  criticism  of  the  Court  comes 
from  the  Court  itself  in  the  form  of  opin- 
ions by  dissenting  justices.  Let  me  offer. 
Mr   President,  a  few  examples. 

In  the  case  of  Mapp  against  Ohio  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  in  June 
1961,  the  Supreme  Court  majority,  willy- 
nilly,  upset  50  years  of  American  juris- 
prudence by  holding  in  effect  that  illegal- 
ly obtained  evidence  may  not  be  used 
against  defendants  in  State  prosecu- 
tions. As  Justice  Harlan  eloquently 
pointed  out  in  his  dissent  in  that  case — 
a  di.ssent  in  which  Justices  Frankfurter 
and  Whittaker  joined— the  central  ques- 
tion on  which  the  case  turned  had  not 
even  been  briefed  before  it  reached  tlie 
court.  Certiorari  had  originally  been 
granted  in  Mapp  against  Ohio  to  test 
tlie  constitutionality  of  an  Ohio  obscen- 
ity statute.  The  privilege  again.st  unlaw- 
ful seizure  and  search  and  questions 
concerning  Introduction  of  unlawfully 
obtained  evidence  in  State  court  prose- 
cutions were  raised  only  casually,  and  in 
passing,  by  the  defendants  and  in  an 
amicus  curiae  brief  filed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  this  matter  was  not 
even  briefed  or  argued,  in  spite  of  tiie 
fact  that  this  question  was  not  therefore 
formally  before  the  court,  the  majority 
of  the  Warren  court  in  Mapp  against 
Ohio  held  that  illegally  obtained  evi- 
dence could  not  thereafter  be  used  as  a 
basis  of  a  State  prosecution,  thus  upset- 
tini;  the  doctrine  of  Wolf  against  Colo- 
rado and  numerous  other  cases  dealing 
with  this  important  question  Here  is 
what  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  said: 

Thr  Court  in  "ii/  opinion  has  forgotten 
the  sense  of  judicial  restraint  uhich.  with 
due  regard  for  stare  decisis,  i.s  one  clement 
that  should  enter  into  deciding  whether  a 
pa^t  decision  of  this  c-ourt  should  be  over- 
ruled .  .  . 

The  action  of  the  Court  finds  no  support 
in  the  rule  that  decision  of  constitutional 
issues  should  be  avoided  wherever  possi- 
ble .  .  the  unwisdom  of  overruling  Wolf 
without  full-dress  argument  Is  aggravated 
by  the  circumstance  that  that  decision  Is 
a  comparatively  recent  one  (1949)  to  which 
three  members  of  the  present  nwjority  have 
at  one  time  or  another  expressly  subscribed, 
one  to  be  sure  with  explicit  misgivings.  I 
would  think  that  our  obligation  to  the 
Suites  on  whom  we  impose  this  new  rule  as 
well  as  the  obligation  of  orderly  adherence 
to  our  own  processes  would  demand  that  we 
seek  that  aid  which  adequate   briefing  and 


argument  lends  to  the  determination  of  an 
important  issue.  It  certainly  hae  never  been 
a  postulate  of  Judicial  power  that  mere  al- 
tered disposition,  or  subsequent  membership 
on  the  Court.  Is  sufficient  warrant  lor  over- 
turning a  deliberately  decided  rule  of  con- 
stitutional law. 

President  Nixon  has  thus  far  sent  for- 
ward two  nominations  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  both  men  are  experienced 
and  .senior  appellate  court  judges  both 
of  whom  have  also  had  district  court 
trial  experience.  This  is  a  most  refresh- 
ing development  and  one  which  I  cer- 
tainly applaud.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  if  some  of  our  other  recent  Jus- 
tice.s— I  think  immediately  of  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Warren.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  Mr. 
Justice  Portas— had  had  prior  judicial 
training  before  coming  to  the  High  Court, 
they  would  have  been  conditioned  in  the 
exercise  of  judicial  restraint  and  Ameri- 
can jurisprudence  would  have  been  the 
better  for  it. 

I  have  spent  .some  time  talking  about 
this  matter  of  judicial  restraint,  and 
reading  from  some  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  dealing  with  it,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  appointment  of  Judge 
Haynsworih  would  be  a  step  in  that  di- 
rection. This  certainly  is  one  of  the  ele- 
mcnus  that  President  Nixon  had  in  mind 
in  his  nominations  of  both  Chief  Justice 
Burger  and  Judge  Haynsworth.  i  think 
it  is  al.so  something  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  in  mind. 

When  I  was  campaigning  in  Florida 
last  year  the  immediate  is.sues  bothering 
most  Floridians  were  of  course  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  question  of  inflation, 
and  the  question  of  crime.  I  think  that 
was  probably  true  of  all  the  political 
races  last  year.  But  another  matter  which 
disturbed  many  people  in  Florida,  and 
which  I  found  very  much  in  their  minds 
was  the  behavior  of  the  Supreme  Cou  -t 
on  a  number  of  fronts.  The  people  e>  ■ 
pressed  to  me  dissatisfaction  with  tl »' 
course  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
on  school  prayer,  and  outlawing  Bible 
reading  in  schools.  They  were  upset  with 
the  apportionment  decisions  which  here- 
tofore had  been  political  matters  within 
the  exclusive  lurisdiction  of  the  States. 
They  were  irritated  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  tinkering  with  and  even  upset- 
ting some  State  constitutions.  They  re- 
sented the  way  in  which  the  court  had 
effectively  curbed  efforts  of  law  enforce- 
ment, and  postal  authorities  to  stop  the 
flood  of  pornography.  They  resented  the 
recent  striking  down  of  residency  re- 
quirements for  welfare  recipients.  They 
resented  the  striking  down  of  the  mari 
huana  tax  control  laws. 

They   were   upset,   and   rightfully   so 
with   the  seemingly   ludicrous   crimina 
decisions  such  as  Miranda,  Escobedo.  anr 
a  whole  string  of  successive  cases.  Ver 
often  they  did  not  know  the  names  of  th" 
decisions.  They  could  not  give  a  citation, 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  But  they  had 
the  feeling,  and  I  think  the  feeling  was 
correct,  that  the  thrust  of  many  of  these 
opinions  was  to  free  criminals,  in  some 
cases   self-confessed   criminals,   on   the 
flimsiest  sort  of  technicalities. 

They  expressed  to  me  the  view,  and  it 
is  a  view  that  I  subscribe  to.  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  crime  wave  in  our 
Nation's   history,    the   decisions   of    the 


court  which  resulted  in  the  freeing  of 
criminals  were  absurd,  almost,  as  one 
constituent  told  me,  "like  throwing  gaso- 
line on  the  fire."  Even  Justice  Hugo 
Black  whose  liberal  credentials  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  are  beyond  question,  has 
said  on  several  occasions  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Court's  actions  have  "hob- 
bled" legitimate  law  enforcement  eflforts 
and  that  prosecutors  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  proceed  effectively  against 
criminals,  and  set  up  procedures  which 
unduly  favored  accused  criminals.  Let  me 
quote  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Justice  Black 
in  this  connection. 

In  a  1968  case  he  said: 

The  importance  of  bringing  criminals  to 
book  is  a  far  more  crucial  consideration  than 
the  desirability  of  giving  defendants  every 
possible  assistance  In  their  efforts  to  chal- 
lenge the  admissibility  of  evidence. 

In  a  1969  case  he  complained: 

The  consUtutlon  does  not  give  this  court 
any  general  authority  to  require  exclusion  of 
all  evidence  that  this  court  considers  im- 
properly obtained  or  that  this  court  considers 
Insufficiently  reliable. 


At  the  moment  we  need  stronger  law 
enforcement,  Mr.  President.  The  Court 
by  fiat,  has  set  about  to  create  a  host  of 
new  rights  and  privileges  in  criminal  law 
which  have  no  judicial  history,  which  no 
one  had  ever  heard  of  a  generation  ago. 
The  net  effect  of  these  decisions  was  to 
free  criminals  and  to  make  a  mockery  out 
of  the  efforts  of  our  law  enforcement 

people. 

Florida  as  the  ninth  ranking  State  in 
population,  has.  Mr.  President,  a  varied 
population  and  I  know  that  many  of 
these  same  views  apply  across  the  coun- 
try In  a  July  1968  Gallup  poll,  two  out 
of  three  persons  interviewed  viewed  the 
Court  with  disfavor. 

I  think  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  char- 
acterize all  of  the  opposition  to  Judge 
Haynsworths  nomination  as  political.  I 
know  that  many  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  whom  I  respect  feel  that  there 
are  serious  ethical  question.  I  respect 
their  viewpoints,  but  I  think  that  in  all 
candor  a  fair  appraisal  of  this  matter 
would  substantiate  the  point  of  view  that 
very  much  of  what  we  hear  in  opposition 
to  this  nomination  is  philosophically  and 
politically  motivated. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  erudite,  scholarly 
presentation    on    this    very    important 

issue 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion I  believe  he  has  just  stated  that  he 
feels  the  phUosophy  of  the  Court,  or  the 
trend  in  its  philosophy,  is  one  of  the 
basic  reasons  why  the  President  made 
his  selection,  or  at  least  this  was  one 
of  his  measurements.  Further  the  Sen- 
ator observes  there  are  those  in  this 
body  who  are  also  using  philosophy,  per- 
haps, as  a  criterion  in  determining  their 
vote  on  the  confirmation  question. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  Senator  be- 
lieves it  to  be  within  the  prerogative  and 
responsibiUty  of  Senators  to  use  or  judge 
the  philosophy  of  the  candidate,  Clement 


Haynsworth.  In  castli«  their  votes  for 
confirmation  or  against  confirmation? 

Mr  GURNEY.  I  would  answer  the 
Senator  by  saying  I  think  that  is  the 
prerogative  of  any  Senator,  if  he  wants 
to  use  that  criterion.  .i.  *  t  ^^ 

The  point  I  was  making  is  that  I  do 
think  many  Senators  have  used  it  in 
their  reasoning  as  to  whether  they  are 
going  to  vote  for  or  against  the  confirma- 
tion of  Judge  Haynsworth.  As  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  I  think  before  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  arrived,  at  least  one  Sena- 
tor last  week,  I  believe  on  Friday,  had  the 
candor  to  say  exactly  that.  That  was  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits).  who  said  that  he  opposed  the 
confirmation  of  Judge  Haynsworth  on 
the  ground  of  his  civil  rights  decisions— 
or  at  least  he  was  basing  his  argument 
on  that— rather  than  on  the  ethics  of 
the  matter. 

Of  course,  as  far  as  the  civil  rights  de- 
cisions are  concerned.  I  think  one  can 
make  a  case  either  way.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  felt  keenly  about  that 
issue-  and  in  his  argument  here  today, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  arrived  at 
the  opposite  conclusion.  I  am  simply 
making  the  point  that  I  think  that  phil- 
osophical assessment  of  Judge  Haynf" 
worth  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  "ves"  or  "no"  votes  of  many  Sena- 
tors i  do  not  think  they  are  reaUy  say- 
ing that  that  is  their  reason;  they  are 
putting  it  on  ethical  grounds. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 

further? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr    HATFIELD.  Again,  as  I  empha- 
sized on  a  previous  occasion,  not  as  an 
attorney  but  rather  as  a  layman  at- 
tempting to  make  a  judgment  as  to  hov? 
to  vote  on  confirmation,  X  am  aware  of 
the   various  arguments   that  are   bemg 
used  for  and  against  a  confirmation  vote. 
One  of  the  arguments  that  has  been  used 
most  frequently  with  me.  by  those  who 
have  been  in  the  position  of  favormg 
Judge   Haynsworth's  confirmation,   has 
been  that  I  am  not  to  include  in  my 
judgment,  or  I  should  not  include  m  my 
judgment,  the  question  of  phUosophy: 
that  if  that  were  proper,  men  like  Justice 
Brandeis    and    Justice    Charles    Evans 
Hughes   would    never   have    been    con- 
firmed   The  Senator  knows  the  argu- 
ment^he  has  heard  the  discussions,  as 
I  have  heard  them— and  that  philosophy, 
therefore,  should  be  ruled  out  as  a  base 
for  my  judgment  on  my  vote.  So,  I  found 
the  sUtements  of  the  Senator  today  to 
be  very  helpful  and  very  erUightening. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  I  under- 
stood correctly  that  they  indicate  that, 
whether  it  is  a  right  or  wrong  thmg, 
philosopy  is  a  consideration  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  selection  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth for  this  position  and  of  those  of 
us  in  the  Senate  who  have,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  indicated  that  phi- 
losophy is  part  of  our  consideration.  Is 
that  a  correct  observation  of  the  Sena- 
tor's statement? 

Mr  GURNEY.  It  is  correct  to  the  ex- 
tent that  I  think  is  motivating  many 
Senators  in  whether  they  wUl  vote  yea 
or  nay.  ,       .   . 

I  would  go  on  from  there  and  point 
out  that  I  do  not  think  the  U.S.  Senate 


would  be  well  advised  to  turn  down  a 
nomination  on  purely  philosophical  rea- 
sons. I  think  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  be  he  a  liberal,  middle  ol 
the  road,  or  conservative  man  in  his 
philosophical  persuasion,  should  have 
the  prerogative  of  nominating  the  per- 
son he  wants  for  philosophical  reasons 
to   the   Supreme   Court  of   the   United 

States.  _    . 

So  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator,  no,  I  do  not  think  that  Judge 
Haynsworth's  nomination  should  be 
turned  down  on  philosophical  reasons 
The  point  I  was  making  was  that  I 
think  Senators  are  turning  him  down 
on  philosophical  reasons,  but  using  as 
a  real  reason  the  smokescreen  of  an 
ethical  matter. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  fair.  If  we  look 
back  at  a  lot  of  other  nominations  made 
in  previous  administrations  by  President 
Johnson.  President  Kennedj',  and  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  ever  turned  down,  as  I  re- 
call, a  Supreme  Court  Justice  on  philo- 
sophical reasons. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  perhaps  some 
nay  votes  were  cast  over  the  years  that 
were  motivated  by  philosophical  reasons 
However,  I  do  not  think  a  judge  has  ever 
been  turned  down  on  those  grounds  in 
recent  years,  unless  it  was  in  the  case  of 
Judge  Parker.  „      ...     » 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  ..n 
attorney  and  as  one  trained  in  the  law. 
does  the  Senator  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  make  a  judgment  on  Judge  Hayns- 
worth on  the  basis  of  philosophy  since, 
as  the  Senator  says,  the  President  of 
the  United  Stetes  takes  cognizance  of 
the  attitude  of  the  general  publio  toward 
the  Court  today,  and,  therefore,  did  make 
his  selection  taking  into  consideraUon 
the  philosophy  of  the  man?  Would  it 
not  be  just  as  fair  to  cast  a  vote  on  ;  ulo- 
sophical  reasons,  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  used  philosophical  reasons 
as  part  of  his  appointment  criteria? 

Mr  GURNEY.  I  do  not  think  so.  be- 
cause my  feeling  of  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  in  these  matters  is 
that  it  should  go  to  the  mans  ability  as 
a  judge  and  not  to  the  philosophical  dis- 
position expressed  in  his  decisions. 

It  certainly  should  go  to  his  ethics,  in- 
deed and  it  should  go  to  his  honesty, 
integrity,  and  ability.  However.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  make  a  judgment  in  the 
Senate  and  say,  "no,  the  President  should 
not  appoint  this  man  because  we  dis- 
agree with  his  political  philosophy. 

One  reason  that  I  do  not  think  we 
should  take  that  view  in  a  broad  sense  is 
that  the  whole  process  of  democratic  gov- 
errmient  in  this  country  is  certainly  in- 
volved in  last  year's  elections.  Along  with 
the  issues  of  Vietnam  and  crime  and  in- 
flation, there  was  also  a  decision  on 
philosophy.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
question  of  that.  I  think  that  most  people 
voted  for  President  Nixon  because  they 
thought  he  was  middle  of  the  road  to  con- 
servative. I  believe  that  many  people 
voted  for  Vice  President  Humphrey  be- 
cause they  thought  he  was  liberal. 

If  the  outoome  of  the  election  means 
anything,  it  means  that  the  people  voted 
middle  of  the  road  to  conservative  In  the 
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election.  And  since  that  waa  the  voice  of 
the  people,  I  think  that  the  President  has 
every  right  to  foDow  those  general  guide- 
lines m  his  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  a  new  Justice. 

And  I  say  also  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
President  is  not  trying  to  make  a  con- 
s:  rvative  court  out  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
As  I  see  the  Burger  and  the  Hayns- 
worth  appointments,  they  were  made  In 
an  effort  to  get  the  Court  more  near  the 
middle  of  the  road  and  more  nearly  akin 
to  the  feelings  expressed  across  the 
cjuntry  as  to  how  the  Court  should  be 
divided  philosophically.  I  think  that  is 
wliat  he  is  trying  to  do. 

I  do  not  think  he  Is  trying  to  revise  the 
Court.  And  if  he  succeeds  in  his  intention, 
he  will  be  doing  the  country  a  great 
service. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  2- 
year  campaign  for  US  Senator  from 
Florida — and  I  campaigned  last  year  and 
the  year  before— I  can  say  in  all  honesty 
that  whenever  the  issue  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  made  in 
any  of-my  speeches,  there  was  a  roar  such 
as  I  carmot  describe  on  the  Senate  floor. 
It  was  a  roar  of  unanimous  disapproval 
by  the  people.  Tliey  expressed  how  they 
felt  about  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  this  is  a  dangerous  thing.  I 
think  it  is  very  dangerous.  The  highest 
Court  of  the  land  is  a  Court  tlrnt  I  as  a 
lawyer,  and  I  am  sure  every  other 
lawyer  who  sits  in  the  Senate  or  in  law 
school — certainly  in  our  earlier  days  of 
legal  experience — viewed  as  something 
up  high. 

We  viewed  the  men  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Brandeises  and  the  Car- 
dozas— and  Judge  Cardoza  taught  me  at 
Harvard  Law  School— as  great  legal 
giants.  We  had  enormous  respect  for 
them.  However,  during  the  Warren 
court  a  lot  of  that  respect  disappeared. 
We  noticed  that  the  people  then  viewed 
the  Supreme  Court  as  something  they 
did  not  want,  disrespected,  and  did  not 
like.  This  was  because  the  Court  was 
tearing  down  many  of  the  fundamental 
things  people  believed  in. 

This  is  very  important  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judge  Haynsworth,  because  I 
nrmly  believe  that  one  of  the  things  *he 
President  is  trying  to  do  is  to  change 
the  direction  of  the  Court  and,  indeed, 
reestablish  it  as  a  b&stion  of  strength  and 
respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  And  for 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  turn 
down  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  a  matter  of  philosophical  judgment,  I 
think,  is  entirely  wrong. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Then,  as  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  if  the  Presi- 
dent takes  cognizance  of  this  conserva- 
tive trend,  as  the  Senator  would  inter- 
pret the  last  election,  in  the  feeling  that 
the  Court  is  now  too  liberal  in  its  general 
character  and  that  therefore  he  has  pur- 
posely selected  a  conservative  to  balance 
the  Court,  not  to  niake  it  all  conservative, 
but  to  bring  it  into  greater  balance,  that 
it  is  appropriate  that  this  sentiment 
should  stop  at  the  Senate  door  as  far  as 
our  judgment  of  the  floor  actions  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  we  should  Ignore  philo- 


sophical reasons,  that  even  though  the 
people  of  the  United  State*  have  taken 
cognizance  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Judge  Haynsworth,  we  should  not. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  Senator  U  correct. 
And  I  think  that  in  the  former  action  of 
the  Senate  in  confirming  other  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  such  as  Justice  Portas, 
when  his  nsune  was  presented,  and  Jus- 
tice Ctoldberg  and  Justice  Thurgood 
Marshall— I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
record  at  that  time.  aUiiough  I  am  sure 
that  many  conservative  Senators  would 
have  preferred  another  name  to  come 
here  from  President  Johnson.  President 
Kennedy,  or  President  Roosevelt^- 
nevertheles5.  the  Senators  voted  "aye" 
and  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
other  arguments. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  stated 
his  belief  that  the  people  had  lost  faith 
in  the  Supreme  Court  and  that  great 
resentment  was  reflected  toward  the 
Court  in  the  Senator's  campaign  in  Flor- 
ida. I  think  that  much  of  my  mail  from 
Oregon  would  indicate  that  situation  is 
also  true  in  Oregon.  They  feel  that  the 
breakdown  in  law  and  order  should  be 
laid  at  the  doorstep  of  the  present  Court 
and.  that  the  greater  permissiveness  in 
our  society  should  be  blamed  on  the 
pre;;enl  Court.  They  blame  many  things 
on  the  Court  that  I  take  issue  with. 

Dops  the  Senator  think  that  the  faith 
we  should  have  in  our  Supreme  Court 
could  be  ree::tablished  by  a  close  vote  on 
JudKe  Haynsworth  of.  say,  52  to  48? 

Ml-.  GURNEY.  No.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  enhance  the  cause  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  reestablish  faith  in  it.  I  must 
admit  that  the  Senator  raises  a  good 
question. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  must  also  hasten 
to  point  out — and  this  is  the  whole  meat 
of  the  argument  I  am  presenting — that  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Judge 
Haynsworth,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  we  are 
going  to  have  in  this  Chamber  next 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  or  Friday  a  close 
vote  on  Judge  Haynsworth.  But.  as  I  see 
it,  it  is  Senators  sitting  in  this  body  who 
are  erroneously  and  wrongfully  inject- 
ing their  own  philosophical  ideas  of  who 
ought  to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court.  I  do 
not  think  that  Is  right.  I  think  it  is 
wronp. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  other  words,  by  the 
action  of  the  Senate,  then — the  individ- 
uals the  Senator  refers  to — we  have  al- 
ready undermined  the  potential  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  becoming  an  instrument  of 
reestablishing  the  faith  and  confidence 
in  the  Court  that  we  might  otherwise 
have  been  able  to  accomplish? 

Mr.  GURNETY.  Perhaps,  to  a  certain 
extent.  But  if  we  have  done  that,  I  do  not 
think  that  .should  inure  to  the  detriment 
of  Judge  Haynsworth,  because  it  is  not 
his  fault  that  philosophical  viewpoints 
were  erroneously  injected  into  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  argument  has  been  made  by  a 
number  of  people,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  knows,  and  as  I  know,  that  the 
President  .should  withdraw  Judge  Hayns- 
worth.s  name,  because  then  we  will  avoid 
a  close  vote  and  we  will  not  get  into  the 
business  of  perhaps  further  discrediting 


the  Court  and  further  bringing  It  Into 
disfavor.  But  I  would  say  that  I  am  sure 
that  what  is  going  on  in  the  mind  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  that 
if  he  caves  in  on  this  one,  if  he  gives 
way  to  the  philosophical,  individual  Id- 
losyncracles  of  each  Senator,  then  the 
same  thing  will  happ«i  when  he  sends 
up  another  name.  So  I  think  he  is  right 
in  standing  firm. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Why  does  the  Senator 
feel  tlmt  tliis  opposition  to  a  so-called 
conservative  appointee  was  not  raised 
with  the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice 
Burger?  Chief  Justice  Burger  fit  gener- 
ally into  the  same  rhilosorhical  mold. 
Why  was  the  opposition  within  the  Sen- 
ate that  has  accrued  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth not  raided  against  Chief  Justice 
Burger? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  an.-wer  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  would  make  a 
guess,  but  I  cannot  prove  that  it  is  .>io. 
I  would  ."^ay  that  perhaps  the  forces  that 
are  opposing  Judge  Haynsworth  did  not 
gear  themselves  up  to  oppose  Judce 
Bun;cr  in  the  same  fashion. 

We  might  just  as  well  face  it:  The 
two  forces  that  are  opposed  to  Judge 
Haynsworth  are  the  civil  rights  groups 
of  the  countrj-  and  the  organized  labor 
grouns.  the  AFL-CIO.  This  is  the  steam 
behind  keeping  Judge  Haynsworth  of! 
the  Court,  and  I  would  say  that  probably 
they  did  not  generate  this  concerted 
action  against  Judge  Burger. 

Then,  too.  I  think  that,  in  some  of 
the  ethical  matters  they  have  raised,  they 
have  found  little  thincs  on  wh.ch  they 
can  hang  their  hats.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  valid  reasons,  but  I  do  think  they 
are  the  kinds  of  things  one  can  make  a 
lot  of  noise  about  and  .spread  a  lot  of 
smoke  about. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  there  is  .somethinf: 
beyond  the  philosophical  question,  then 
that  the  Senator  feels  might  exist  in  the 
Haynsworth  case  that  did  not  exist  in 
the  Burger  case? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  There  is  something  to 
hang  their  hats  on  in  the  Haynsworth 
case  that  did  not  exist  in  the  Burger  case. 
Mr.  HATFTELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  On  the  point  made  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. I  should  like  to  respond  with  my 
own  views  in  one  respect. 

The  question  was  put.  in  substance— 
at  least,  as  I  understood  it — "would  a 
close  vote  for  confirmation,  by  .50.  51.  or 
52  votes,  do  anything  to  further  the  pub- 
lic confidence  and  trust  in  one  of  our 
equal  departments  of  Government?" 

I  must  say  that  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  implication  that  the  Court  is  in  need 
of  greater  public  support  and  greater 
public  trust.  It  should  have  it:  it  is  going 
to  have  it:  and  I  am  going  to  do  what 
I  can  to  get  It.  But  my  answer  is  that  it 
does  not  make  any  difference,  for  a  very 
great  reason,  one  I  am  proud  to  have  had 
some  part  in,  and  that  was  the  recent  ex- 
tended debate  and  conflict  over  the  con- 
firmation, or  failure  of  confirmation,  of 
Justice  Fortas. 
As  I  said  in  my  remarks  this  morning. 


I  think  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Forta^ 
fight    the  Senate,  In  effect,  created  a 
hfgher  duty  of  care  than  It  had  ever 
eiercised  before  in  reviewing  judlcla  ap- 
Stments.  I  think  that  as  a  res^t  "f 
Uie  Fortas  case  we  created  and  imple- 
mented the  "Caesar-s  wife"  concept.  We 
Expanded  the  doctrine  of  advice  and  con- 
sent farbeyond  that  which  had  existed 
probably  at"  any  other  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate.  As  a  result,  we  can 
prS>ably  foresee  that  every  nonilnajio^ 
to   the   Supreme   Court   of   the   Umted 
Stat^  by  Presidents  of  whichever  party 
fm^  scrutinized  more  carefully  by  thg 
and  succeeding  sessions  of  the  Senate 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past 

I  think  we  can  expect  to  have  closer 
vote  than  in  the  past.  We  aremovmg 
away  from  the  position  as  some  have 
charged,  of  a  rubbersUmp  Senate  I 
think  we  have  broadened  the  scope  of  ad- 
vice  and  consent.  „„~ 

I  have  frankly  admitted  that  this  noin- 
ination   must   be   judged   according   to 

t^o'sL°new"and  improved  rul^s^  B"^^,VebS 
that  the  support  given  and  the  ceieora 
tfon  I  make  of  the  heightened  degree 
of  care  mat  the  Senate  is  now  exercismg 

-ird^rtt^n^^tt^oSg^^riS 

S?h1  ?otilrrASthe'c^u?t3 

ErtHrtSSeTyLT^.^^^^^^^^^ 
Sfent  because  It  the  searching  scrutiny 
we  give  this  appointment  and  other  ap 
P°S5"?guSS'MT- president    .Mr. 
Sax/k   S^thf'^air,,  will  the  Senator 

'^Z  Sr?sS-  M.  president,  if  we  are 

JrTme  court.  Th^se  rune -^^^ 

°omes  ouls  to  4'  H  U  !s  something  we 
rnot°S/^d  the  other  side  ^asfiv^ 

y°^"aurhaTe  Ty  ^JIluc^lt'sSTuldTe 

^mor    -o;i^«i"«  -^J^^^^ru'disTe" 
reSly  does  not  count.  So  we  will  disre 

^MSJ'all'"? there  is  anything  to  this 

ont^mln  one-vote  rule  and  to  the  dem- 

„»i7  r^rnre«ises    there  Is  always  that 

S^Si^rordeterminlng  the  ouu^ome 

hv  a  very  narrow  margm.  Are  we  to  say , 
?f  it  ilmrrow  and  it  is  against  us.  l^t  s 
can  the  whole  thing  off  and  go  at  it 

^r  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  the 
record  that  Justice  Brandeis  made  and 
that  Chief  Justice  Hughes  made^  They 
laH  a  verv  substantial  number  of  votes 
had  a  very  suDsui  become 

To^f  tie  mosSnman?  best,  and  most 
S^UuSw??urists  this  country  has  ever 

'Tsee  nothing  sinful,  or  improper  about 
a  clS  vote.  I  would  be  happy  with  a  50- 
^n  vo^  ii  the  man  in  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer's SiairwoSd  say  that  he  w-ould  i^ 
his  best  judgment  as  to  which  of  the 
cTnd'dates  would  be  his  favonte  and 
would  cast  his  vote  accordingly.  I  thinK 
that  stUl  would  be  a  victory. 


Mr.  GURNEY.  The  Senator  from  Ne 
bi-aska  has  made  a  good  point,  in  his 
usual,  well  reasoned  argument. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.   Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr  HATFIELD.  I  should  like  to  clar- 
ify one  of  the  questions  I  PUt  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  because  I  think 
fhe  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska may  indicate  that  it  was  not 
clearly  understood.  ,    _ 

I  think  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  said  is  very  true— that  there  is 
a  great  need  today  to  build  stronger  con- 
fidence and  faith  in  the  Supreme  Court 
L  an  institution  in  this  Nation's  polit- 
^al  svstem    With  a  close  vote,  we  are 
lllklng'Se  not  of  a  rule  of  law  or  a^ 
interpretation   of   law   which   ha3   ^6^7 
specific  wording  and  very  specific  cri- 
teria  but  we  are  talking  about  very  m- 
tS^ible  things,  of  faith  and  confidence 
ofthe  miss  of  our  people.  This  has  emo- 
tion  in  it.  It  has  many  other  elements 
that  are  not  put  through  the  same  proc- 
ess of  rendering  an  opinion  or  a  decision 
on  a  law  that  is  being  challenged  before 
?he  supreme  Court  in  which  there  may 

^I^h^rthe'Si'Sr  from  Florida  -s 

r^dTn?^:rm?annr;o^V?SS£ 
Saynsworth  might  play  in  becommg  an 
Slrumentality  of  reestablishing  th^ 
faith  if  it  were  a  close  vote,  because  it 
would  show  that  in  the  Senate  there 
were  a  number  of  people  who  did  not 
have  faith  in  him  to  sit  as  a  quah^ed 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  am  not 
^ying  this  is  what  is  going  to  happen  I 
do  not  know  what  the  vote  is  going  to 
te  in  the  Senate;  I  do  not  even  know 
what  my  vote  wiU  be  at  this  point. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  by  these  discus- 
sions and  argumente  because  as  a  lay- 
man I  have  to  ferret  through  aU  the 
arguments  in  order  to  make  a  decision. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  dis- 
cussing the  matter  of  philosophy.  I  ap- 
prl^Su  the  forthrightness  of  his  argu- 
ment in  saying  that  Senators  shoidno^ 
use  philosophy  as  an  answer,  even 
though  the  President  has  done  so  in  his 
nominating  power.  „r.^,^.„  t.n 

That  gives  me  a  clear-cut  ans>ver  to 
what  the  senator  is  talking  about  on  the 
floor  of  the  senate.  There  are  other^n- 
ators  who  have  stated  otherwise  and  wlio 
have  admitted  the  criteria  should  in- 
clude philosophy.  I  think  there  IS  a  dif- 
ference in  rendering  an  opinion  by  a  vote 
of  5  to  4  and  confirming  a  nommee  by 

"  S?  glSN^''l  thank  the  Senator. 
Our  colloquy  on  this  matter  of  philos- 
ophy warmeaningful.  I  shaU  go  further 
and  say  I  hope  I  have  convinced  hun 
that  phUosophy  should  not  play  a  part 
in  his  decision  when  he  casts  his  vote  a 

'' M?  DofSr.  president,  will  the  Sen- 

ator  yield?  . 

Mr  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Sr  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest.  Some  in  tos 
body  came  to  the  Senate  on  rather  close 
vS  I  remember  President  Johnson 
whin  he  came  to  the  Senate,  had  a 
majority  of  87  votes.  He  went  on  to  be- 


come a  great  political  figure.  When  Pres- 

S  Nfxon  was  Vice  Pj-^^f^^f  "J^.  J^'rl 
sought  the  Presidency  he  lost  but  there 
was  stUl  confidence  m  him.  He  >^as 
elected  President  in  1968. 

In  the  past  many  Senators  have  had 
rxo^e  elections  and  have  gone  on  to  be- 
come  great  senators.  The  Senator  from 

SSld^  properly  PO-^ -'^S^hX 
iudges  who  have  gone  on  the  bencn  aiiei 
c"ose  votes  have  become  great  Justices. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  but  do  not  believe  *«  c^njhape 
the  image  of  the  Court  in  the  Senate^  The 
PresSent  has  the  right  to  nominate  and 
ff'qualiSed  so  far  as  integrity  honesty^ 
and  ability  are  concerned.  then^^SJ^ 
should  be  confirmed.  I  think  Juage 
ffaynsworth  fits  these  qualifications  and 
am  norconcerned  that  a  close  vote  will 

Senator  yield? 

5j;- IS  Mr  pSdent  I  appreciate 
thf  remar^of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  certainly  know  he  h^ 
g'^n  t^^  matter  a  great  deal  of  thought. 
On  the  point  raised  eartier  by  the  Sen- 
atS  from  Tennessee,  I  think  we  have  set 
a  mgher  sUndard.  I  concur  wUh  hun.  I 
thmk  this  new  sUndard  IS  fOo6.^ 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  because 
«  i,QVP  set  a  higher  standard,  we  vs-ui 
Twavs  have  I  SL  vote.  That  was  not 
me  cie  in  the  Burger  nominaUon^  I  do 
not  know  how  many  people  opposed  that 
nomination,  but  it  was  relaUvely  few 

\Tf  ^^S^rt^^rfh^^oL'nltlo". 
E^er^idy  Ski  at  this  matter  differ- 
ently I  appreciate  the  senator  yielding 
tfme  on  his  time  although  I  have  a  dif - 
ferSit  opinion.  However,  here  we  are  for 
the^tTme  in  history  being  asked  to 
Si  a^acancy  on  the  Court,  which  ^ame 
about  due  to  a  question  of  ^f'^^f.^^^^J 
iXr^io  ore  looking  to  us  to  lead  the  wa\. 
?ho2  we  i^l  consider  the  loss  of  public 
oonldence  which  will  result  from  a  nar- 
row mar^n  of  votes  for  confirmation.  I 
th^nrtt  would  be  unfortunate  to  lose 
Sconfidencl  I  respectf^ly  differ  with 
mv  friend  from  Florida  and  I  think  it  is 
in  the  finest  democratic  traditions. 

Mr  Gl^NE^  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
hi^coSXron:  It  is  cerUin  that  Sena- 
Srs  are  going  to  differ  on  this  matter. 

^Tmfght"sa^Sce  this  matter  has  been 
broSht  UP  as  to  what  the  country-  may 
S  about  Judge  Haynsworth  one  way  or 
another  1  have  noticed  in  one  or  uo 
noils  taken  recently  that  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  opposition  to  Judge  Hayns- 
wrth  Howeve^r.  the  interesting  thing  is 
that  no  one  seems  to  know  why .  T^e 
pollsters,  when  questioning  people  dur- 
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Ing  a  poll  as  to  why  they  are  opposed  to 
Judge  laynsworth  cannot  get  any  re- 
sponse as  to  -why  he  would  not  make  a 
good  Judge.  I  think  that  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  some  remarks  made  the 
other  night  by  the  Vice  President,  and 
that  is.  wh.t  people  hear  from  the  news 
media. 

I  can  give  a  very  good  example  of  what 
I  am  talking  about.  On  November  6  I 
made  a  .speech  In  the  Senate  in  which  I 
publicly  came  out  for  the  first  time  for 
Judge  Haynsworth.  I  happened  to  be  in 
Florida  the  next  day.  On  that  same  day 
one  other  Senator  made  a  speech  oppos- 
ing Judge  Haynsworth.  anr*  that  was  the 
Senator  frow.  Iowa  <Mr.  Mn.LER».  I  saw 
three  leading  Florida  papers  the  next  day 
that  dealt  witl-  this  matter.  Every  one  of 
them  headlined  Senatoi  Miller's  op- 
position to  Judge  Haynsworth.  In  not  one 
of  the  three  newspapers  was  there  one 
shred  of  print,  not  even  a  line,  not  even 
a  word  about  the  fact  that  their  own 
Senator  from  Florida  had  come  out  in 
favor  of  Judge  Haynsworth. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  people 
of  the- country  may  have  an  idea  about 
Judge' Haynsworth  and  they  may  not 
know  exactly  what  the  facts  are.  There 
is  further  evidence  of  what  the  Vice 
President  was  talking  about  the  other 
night,  and  that  is  the  power  of  molding 
opinion  by  some  of  the  news  media. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  view  this 
matter  as  dispassionately  as  possible. 
Stripping  away  the  subterfuge  and  the 
exaggerations,  I  think  no  true  bill  can  be 
delivered  against  Judge  Haynsworth.  The 
opposition  has  had  more  than  2  months 
now  to  pore  over  Judge  Haynsworth's 
records  and  his  business  dcalinKS  and  his 
stock  market  transactions — in  a  mtinner 
it  might  say  which  is  unusual  in  public 
life — and  the  result  of  this  search  has 
disclosed  little  solid  material,  and  in  my 
view,  no  substantial  ir  valid  objections. 
I  think  the  Senate  could  better  discharge 
its  obligations  to  advise  and  consent  on 
this  nomination  by  examining  Judge 
Haynswortlis  judicial  record. 

I  realize  that  Judge  Haynsworth's 
views  on  social  issues  may  not  please 
all  ray  colleagues  but  I  think  that  those 
who  have  these  problems  should  stale 
them  In  those  terms.  In  that  way  we 
can  come  to  the  real  problems  which 
are  bothering  some  of  my  colleagues, 
and  the  real  basis  for  much  of  the  op- 
position to  Judge  Haynsworth,  philo- 
sophical attitudes  on  civil  rights  matters 
and  attitudps  on  matters  close  to  the 
hearts  of  or!<anized  labor. 

For  me,  I  believe  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth is  eminently  qualified  to  serve  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  will  vole  for 
■lis  confirmation. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  those  of  my  colleagues  who,  in  an- 
nouncing thei'-  positions  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr., 
have  spoken  of  the  rather  awesome  re- 
sponsibility imposed  Ahen  exercising  the 
constitutional  prerogative  to  advise  and 
consent  to  a  Presidents  nomination  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

My  first  exposure  to  this  responsibility 
was  the  nomination  in  1967  of  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall.  At  that  time  I  de- 
termined that  a  Senator  should  review 


the  hearings  on  a  Presidential  nominee 
for  the  Supreme  Court  with  a  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  approval.  The  nominat- 
ing power  lies  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  nnd  it  is  his  prerogative 
to  .select  the  man  he  wishes  to  become 
a  part  of  the  Nation's  highest  tribunal. 
Of  course,  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  a 
Senator  should  blindly  acquiesce  to  an 
appointment,  for  consent  should  be  gov- 
erned by  evidence  concerning  qualifica- 
tion, backgrour.v-:.  experience,  integrity. 
and  temperament.  The  Senate  should 
not  endeavor  to  shai>e  the  Court  in  its 
own  image.  For  that  matter,  in  deter- 
mining judi'-ial  philosophy,  many  fail 
to  appreciate  how  meaningless  classifi- 
cations are  except  in  relationship  to  a 
particular  case.  How  many  justices  have 
been  seated  on  the  Court,  neatly  labeled 
as  to  their  philosophical,  social,  and  po- 
litical views,  only  to  disprove  all  predic- 
tions of  how  they  would  perform? 

My  preference  for  a  narrow  view  of 
advice  and  consenc  results  in  part  from 
a  -survey  of  Uie  rather  shoddy  historj-  of 
the  Senate's  role  in  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointments durinc  the  19th  century, 
particularly  during  the  administrations 
of  Tvler,  Fillmore,  and  Grant.  Rejec- 
tions" by  Ihe  Senate— and  they  were  nu- 
merous—were, for  the  most  part,  based 
upon  purely  partisan,  political  consid- 
erations. 

Also.  I  recall  the  humihation  of  Judge 
John  J.  Parker,  of  North  Carolina,  who, 
in  1930,  was  designated  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  by  President  Herbert  Hoover. 
That  nomination  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  41  to  39  and  Judge  Parker  remained 
on  the  fourth  circuit,  serving  with  dis- 
tinction for  many  years  as  its  chief 
judge.  As  a  law  student,  I  came  to  regard 
Judse  Parker  as  perhaps  the  most  able 
jurist  in  the  Uruted  States.  Such  of  the 
argument  against  Judge  Parker  during 
the  debate  on  his  confirmation  resulted 
from  an  opinion  he  had  written  in  one 
case.  Many  who  voted  against  his  co/.- 
firmation  later  acknowledged  that  they 
had  been  mistaken  in  judging  his  alleged 
bias  in  the  midst  of  heated,  political  de- 
bate. 

Opposition  to  Judge  Parker  was  sim- 
ilar in  many  respects  to  that  expressed  to 
the  nomination  of  Clement  Haynsworth, 
although  there  were  no  ethical  charges 
in  the  Parker  debates.  When  charges 
questioning  judical  conduct  are  made, 
there  is  an  obligation  to  weigh  them  cau- 
tiously. In  the  case  of  this  particular 
nomination,  one  to  fill  a  vacancy  created 
by  a  resignation  following  charges  of 
judicial  impropriety,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  carefully  the  charges,  the  tes- 
timony taken  by  the  committee,  and  the 
committee's  report  thereon. 

Moreover,  one  has  a  particular  obliga- 
tion to  a  sitting  judge.  For  if  it  be  deter- 
mined that  Judge  Haynsworth  has  be- 
haved with  impropriety,  then,  in  con- 
cluding that  he  does  not  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  fitness  for  service  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  are  we  not  also  suggesting  that 
the  judge  is  not  suitable  for  .service  as 
chief  judge  of  the  fourth  circuit? 

Realization  of  this  s-emed  to  dictate 
that  independent  investigation  be  made 
beyond  the  testimony  contained  in  the 
record  of  the  hearings.  It  has  not  been 
difficult  for  me  to  make  inquiries  con- 


cerning Judge  Haynsworth.  The  State  of 
Virginia  is  in  the  fourth  circuit.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Virginia  bar  have  been  readily 
available  to  give  their  Independent  opin- 
ions concerning  Judge  Haynsworth's  fit- 
ness for  higher  judicial  appointment.  It 
has  been  helpful  to  corisult  with  them 
after  the  hearings  on  the  nomination 
were  completed  and  tlie  ethical  charges 
made  public,  as  well  as  having  the  benefit 
of  their  views  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  at- 
titude toward  ethical  problems.  Also. 
there  are  within  my  State  excellent  law 
schools  whose  professors  have  been 
available  for  evaluation  of  ethical  ques- 
tions raised  during  the  Haynsworth 
hearings,  as  well  as  to  comment  upon 
the  testimony  before  the  committee  con- 
cerning certain  of  the  judge's  decisions. 

The  Virginia  lawyers  with  whom  I 
consulted,  who  practice  extensively  in 
the  fourth  circuit,  almost  without  excep- 
tion are  of  the  opinion  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  is  a  man  who  is  profession- 
ally qualified  for  service  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  They  view 
him  as  a  man  with  both  personal  and 
intellectual  integrity.  These  views  have 
been  buttressed  by  Judges  Albert  V. 
Brvan  and  John  D.  Butzner,  the  Virginia 
members  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  who  have  expressed  their  com- 
plete confidence  in  Judge  Haj-nsworth's 
integrity  and  ability.  Despite  the  many 
expressions  of  high  regard  for  Judge 
Haynsworth's  qualifications,  the  objec- 
tions against  tlie  nominee  which  raise 
ethical  questioas  have  been  so  numerous 
and  have  been  given  such  wide  publicity, 
that  I  resolved  to  examine  and  evaluate 
them  carefully  before  making  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  I  should  consent 
to  thus  nomination.  Accompanying  al- 
legations of  judicial  misconduct  liave 
been  statements  that  his  record  of  deci- 
sion-s  indicate  prejudice  against  the  in- 
terests of  many  of  our  citizens.  This  is 
an  extremely  sensitive  time  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  a  time  during  which  it 
is  essential  to  restore  public  confidence 
in  the  Court.  Regardless  of  whether  a 
fair  analysis  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  de- 
cisions .'■hows  him  to  be  free  of  preju- 
dice, if  there  were  a  real  question  about 
his  lionesty.  his  effectiveness  as  a  judge 
would  be  fore\er  impaired  and  public 
confidence  in  the  Court  further  damaged. 

Accordingly.  I  have  consulted  with  law 
professors  as  well  as  corresponded  with 
authorities  on  judicial  ethics,  particu- 
larly concerning  disqualification. 

The  various  objections  to  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination  are  outlined  in 
both  the  majority  and  minority  views 
of  the  committee  report.  Many  of  the 
charges  are,  in  my  judgment,  groundless 
and  have  served  only  to  cloud  the  basic 
issue  of  determining  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's fitness  for  this  appointment. 
Most  of  these  charges  have  been  an- 
swered, but  there  are  questions  relating 
to  dLsqualification  because  of  stock  own- 
ership that  require  detailed  examina- 
tion and  comment.  We  must  realize  that 
there  is  no  present  prohibition  asainst 
the  ownership  of  stock  by  a  judge.  Spe- 
cifici'lly,  five  cases  luive  been  cited  in 
which  opponents  of  the  nomination 
have  stated  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth sat  when  the  cases  involved  cor- 
porations in  which  he  had  financial  in- 
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terests  by  reason  of  stock  ownership,  and 
m  so  doing  violated  both  the  disquali- 
ficaTion  law  and  the  canons  of  judicial 
Scs  0«-nershlp  of  stock  as  it  relates 
to  judicial  disqualification  Is  governed 
by  28  U.S.C.  455  which  provides  as 
follows : 

Any  justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States 
shall  disqualify  himself  In  any  case  in  which 
he  hii  a  substantial  Interest,  has  been  of 
rnunt^\  is  or  has  been  a  material  witness, 
or  so  related  to  or  connected  ^ith  any 
party  or  his  attorney  as  to  render  It  Im- 
proper, in  his  opinion,  for  him  to  si t  on 
fhe  trial,  appeal,  or  other  proceeding 
therein. 


Canon  29  provides  as  follows: 

A  judge  should  abstain  from  Pe'-formlng 

or  taklnl  part  in  any  Judicial  act  In  which 

his  personal  Interests  are  involved. 

THE    DARLINGTON    CASE 

Of  the  five  cases  cited    the  one  with 
the  longest  history  is  Darlington  Manu- 
lacturUg  CO.  v.  NLRB,  325  F.  2d  682.  de- 
c?deS  be'fore  the  fourth  circuit  in  No- 
vember 1963.  Judge  Haynsworth  s  par- 
ticipation   in   this   decision    was    ques- 
tioned as  far  back  as  December  1963  and 
wS  inv^tlgated  by  Judge  Simon  Sobe- 
loff.  then  chief  judge  for  the  fourth  cir- 
cuit, who  in  Febrtiary  of     964  advised 
the  then  Attorney  General,  ^^J^  ^■ 
Kennedy,  that  he  had  conducted  an  in- 
dependent investigation  of  cert£.in  alle- 
gations  xsith   regard   to   Judge   Hayns- 
worth and  concluded  they  were  without 
foundation.  Judge  Sobeloff's  cone  u^ons 
were  shared  by  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy    who    expressed    complete    confi- 
dence In  Judge  Haynsworth. 

The  various  corporate  parties  to  the 
case  are  outlined  in  detail  in  the  hear- 
ings and  committee  report.  Nevertheless, 
we    might   recite    bnefly    the    following 
facts:  At  the  time  of  the  hearing  Deer- 
ing-Milliken  operated  textile  plants  in 
several  southern  States  and  was  a  party 
to    the   suit.   Deerlng-Mllliken    granted 
soace  in  its  plants  to  vending  machine 
companies  on  a  competitive  bidding  basis^ 
and  one  of  these  companies  was  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic,  which  had  machines  in 
five    of    Deering-MiUiken's    27     textile 
plants.  Judge  Haynsworth  served  as  vice 
president  and  director  of  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matic   until  October   1963.   resigning 
in  compUance  with  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  United  States  Judicial  Conference 
and  adopted  shortly  before  that  date^ 
When  Judge  Haynsworth  resigned  either 
as   an   officer   or   director   of   Vend-A- 
Matic  is.  in  my  judgment,  not  relevant 
to  a  determination  of  whether  or  not  he 
should  have  disqualified  himself  m  the 
Darlington  case.  He  was  a  substantial 
stockholder    in   Carolina   Vend-a-Matic 
from  its  inception  in   1950  until   1964, 
when  he  sold  his  interest,  and  a  stock- 
holder at  the  time  the  Darlington  case 
was  heard.  The  legal  and  ethical  ques- 
tions concern  whether  a  judge  who  owns 
Stock  in  one  corporation  which  in  turn 
does  business  with  a  second  corporation 
should  disqualify  himself  when  the  sec- 
ond corporation  is  a  party  litigant  m 

his  court. 

Cases  seeking  disqualification  where  a 
judge  holds  stock,  not  in  a  party  before 
the  court,  but  in  a  corporation  which  does 


business  with  a  party  Utigant  have  re 
jected  the  argument  for  disqualification^ 
After  reviewing  the  record  and  the  case 
law  I  concur  with  the  statement  by 
Judge  Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  chairman  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  Commit- 
toe  on  Judicial  Selection,  who  statod: 
We  believe  that  there  was  no  conflict  of 
interest  in  the  Darlington  ^se  which  w-ould 
have  barred  Judge  Haynsworth  from  sitting 
and  we  also  concluded  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  sit. 

PARENT-Sl'BSIDIARY    CASES 

In  three  cases:  Farrow  v.  Grace  Lines. 
381  F   2d  380  (1967)  ;  Donahue  v.  Mary- 
lUIcSualty  CO.,  363  F.  2d  442  .  1966) . 
Maryland  Casualty  Co.  v.  Baldwin    357 
F    2d  11966).  it  is  charged  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  violated  the  law   and  the 
canons  of  judicial  ethics  because  he  sat 
while  he  owned  shares  in  the  parent  sub- 
sidiaries which  were  before  the  court. 
There  is  no  clear  authority  in  Federal 
cases  dealing  specifically  with  disqualifi- 
cation  in   parent- subsidiary   cases,   but 
Sere  is  some  State  court  authority  which 
holds  that  ownership  in  the  parent  of  a 
subsidiary  does  not  require  disqualifica- 

It  is  clear  from  my  examination,  how- 
ever, that  Judge  Haynsworth's  interest 
in  these  three  cases  was  very  limited  and 
that  by  the  standard  of  "substantial  in- 
terest''laid  down  in  the  disquaUfication 
statute  or  by  the  standard  of  •;^Personal 
interest"  set  torth  by  the  canons  of  judi- 
cial ethics  he  was  not  required  to  dis- 
qualS  himself.  In  fact,  faced  with  the 
strong  rule  that  requires  federal  judges 
to  '^t  where  not  disqualified,  it  would 
seem  that  Judge  Haynsworth  was  under 
a  duty  to  accept  the  responsibihty  of  rul- 
ing in  these  cases,  as  he  was  in  the  Dar- 
lington case. 


THE    BRVNSWICK    CASE 


The  matter  that  has  given  me  grave 
concern    was    the    purchase    by    Judge 
Haynsworth  of  1,000  shares  of  stock  m 
the  Brunswick  Corp.  while  a  case  involv- 
ing that  corporation  was  still  pending 
before  the  fourth  cireuit.  A  chronological 
recitation  of  facts  is  outlined  in  the  re- 
port on  the  nomination.  The  situation  is 
unique  insofar  as  the  apphcation  of  the 
recognized  standards  of  ethics  is  con- 
cerned because  the  purchase  was  made 
after  the  case  has  been  decided,  but  be- 
fore a  written  opinion  had  been  signed. 

The  Brunswick  case  and  the  Judge's 
stock  ownership  first  came  under  dis- 
cussion during  the  hearings.  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  previously  testified 
and  been  excused,  and  the  subcommittee 
was  examining  John  P.  Frank,  a  recog- 
nized expert  on  disqualification  of  Judges 
who  is  quoted  In  the  committee  report  by 
both  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
nomination." 


Mr  Frank  did  not  comment  specifi- 
cally on  the  Brunswick  case  in  this  testi- 
mony because  he  was  not  famUiar  ^^'lth 
the  facts.  The  following  week  Judge 
Haynsworth  reappeared  before  the  com- 
mltee  concerning  this  stock  ownership. 
Also  the  committee  heard  from  Judge 
Harrison  L.  Winter  of  Baltimore  the 
judge  to  whom  the  Brunswick  opinion 
was  assigned  for  preparation,  and  Arthur 
C  McCall.  a  stockbroker  of  Greenville, 
sr..  who  handled  Judge  Ha>Tisworth  s 

account.  ^  ^oir« 

From  their  testimony,  one  can  make 
the  following  conclusions: 

First.  There  was  nothing  in  the  evi- 
dence of  the  case,  or  from  the  precedent 
it  established,  that  would  encourage  in- 
vestmen-.  in  the  stock  of  Br^swick 
Corp.— hearings,  pases  251.  256.  25  J. 

Second.  The  panel  of  judges  desig- 
nated by  the  fourth  circuit  to  hear  the 
Brunswick  case  unanimously  decided  to 
affirm  the  district  judge's  opinion  on 
November  10.  1967— hearings,  page  .38. 
Third  The  broker.  Mr.  McCall.  sug- 
gested around  December  15.  1967.  to 
Judge  Havnsworth  that  he  purchase  the 
Brunswick  stock.  The  stock  was  ordered 
on  December  26,   1967— hearings,  page 

264 

Fourth  On  December  27.  1967.  Judge 
Winter  mailed  the  Brunswick  opmion  to 
Judge  Haynsworth  and  upon  receipt  of 
same  he  realized  that  the  case  had  not 
ended— hearings,  pages   238.  272. 

Fifth  The  Brunswick  decision  was  an- 
nounced on  Februan-  2.  1968.  after  which 
the  rules  provided  for  30  days  in  which  to 
petition  for  a  rehearing.  No  petition  was 
filed  within  the  30-da}'  period,  but  on 
M£.rch  12  and  April  4,  1968,  petitions  to 
extend  the  time  for  a  rehearing  were 
filed  and  subsequently  denied— hearings. 

page  245,  262.  . 

Judge  Winter,  in  addition  to  providing 
the  committee  with  the  factual  situation 
m  the  Brunswick  case,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Judge  Haynsworth  was  not 
in  violation  of  either  Canon  26  or  Canon 
29  of  the  American  Bar  Associations 
Code  of  Judicial  Ethics— Hearings.  Page 
051  952— and  further,  that  he  did  not 
have  a  "substantial  interest"  within  the 
meaning  of  28  U.S.C.  455.  the  Federal 
statute  in  this  matter. 

Neverthless.  there  Is  disagreement  on 
this  between  proponents  and  opponents 
of  the  nomination.  Since  Professor 
Frank  did  not  testify  in  any  detail  on 


'  Mr    Frank  is  the  author  of  Disquahfica- 
Uonot  Judges  56  Yale  L.J.  605   <1947,.  The 
fLuowlng  note  was  appended  to  his  letter  o 
Sep^^mber  3  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Judical 

Committee:  .„„„%,o, 

■This  is  my  thirtieth  year  as  a  law  teacher, 
lawyer  and  author.  Politically.  I  was  a  strong 
sup^rter  of  President  Kennedy.  Pr^'d^^,^ 
JohSon  and  Vice  President  Humphrey.  In 
tbeforStitutional  field.  I  believe  1  filed,  with 
othersTncluding  the  present  Solicitor  General 
of  tTe  united  States,  the  first  brief  calling 


for  a  total  end  to  school  segregation  ^Siicjitt 
[painter.  339  U.S.  629    ,l950r.    ^'^   ''^^^ 
the    first    to    advocate    the    rule    which    has 
b^oiT^e  one  man.  one  vote    >PolU^cal  Quc^- 
twns\  m  supreme  Court  and  Suprerrc  Low 
36    4      >E    Cahn  ed.   1954,:    consistent  y  ad- 
v^atid  the  nght  to  counsel  rule  wh.ch  cul- 
r^nated  in  Gideon  v.   Wainunght    3.2  L  S. 
w7l963)-  and  was  co-counsel  on  the  pre- 
vaUlng  side  of  the  confession  case  of  Miranda 
\      ArLna.    384    U.S.    436    i  1966. .    Numerous 
books  and  articles  reflect  an  ^^idmg  admira- 
tion for  the  work  of  Justice  Hugo  L.  BlacK. 
and   mv   immediately   forthcoming   work   on 
Uw  refbrm  is  dedicated  to  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Ivlrren   I  know  Judge  Haynsworth  by  virtue 
of  tw^ce  having  been  a  guest  speaker  on  cur- 
rent devetopments  m  the  law  of  civil  proce- 
dure at  the  Fourth  Circuit  Judicial  Confer- 
r:.  ove^whlch  he  presides,  and  as  a    el^w 
member    of    the    American    Law    Inst.tutc. 
1  Hearings,  Page  117) 
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the  Brunswick  case  and  filed  no  subse- 
quent statement  for  the  record,  I  under- 
took to  solicit  additional  comment  from 
him.  His  conclusion  was  that  while  rea- 
sonable people  might  conclude  differ- 
ently regarding  what  Judge  Haynsworth 
Fhould  have  done  when  he  discovered 
the  inadvertent  acquisition  of  the 
Brunswick  stock,  the  Judge's  actions  re- 
flected a  practical  judgment  on  the  al- 
ternatives available  and  did  not  rise  to 
the  level  of  ethics. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  letter,  dated  October  30,  1969, 
addressed  to  John  P.  Frank.  Esq..  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.,  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  and,  also, 
that  his  letter  to  me,  dated  November  3, 
1969,  be  admitted  subsequent  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows; 

I     October    30,    1969 
John  P   Prank,  E.sq.,  | 
Lewis.  Roca,  Beauchatnp  &  Liiitort. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Dear  Mr.  Prank:  I  have  been  reading  your 
te.sUmonji  ol  September  17th  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Commlliee  in  the  hearings  on 
the  nomination  of  Juilge  Clement  P  Hayns- 
worth, Jr.  On  Page  l38  of  the  printed  tran- 
script. Senator  Bayh  questions  you  about 
Brtinswiclc  Corp.  v.  Long.  .392  Fed  2d  348.  taut 
the  matter  was  not  pursued. 

Judge  Haynsworth  Destined  again  on  Tues- 
day. September  23rd,  and  as  near  as  I  can 
conclude  from  his  testimony  the  facts  con- 
cerning his  purchase  Of  the  Brunswick  stock 
are  as  follows:  beginning  December  15th, 
1967.  through  his  broker.  Arthur  C  McCall. 
Judge  Haynswortli  aought  to  purchase  a 
thousand  shares  of  Brunswick  stock.  After 
some  hesitation  over  price  on  the  part  of  the 
broker,  an  order  was  entered  on  December 
26th.  purchasing  a  th<)usand  shares  of  stock 
at  $16  a  share.  Judgei  Haynsworth  paid  for 
the  stock  by  check  oh  December  27th  a»id 
received  his  stock  certificates  on  the  20th  of 
January  1968.  [ 

At  some  tlrr.e  subsequent  to  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  received  the  proposed  opinion 
In  the  case  from  Judgd  Winter.  At  that  stage 
he  realized  the  case  hrtd  not  been  completely 
disposed  of  and  that  We  had  become  a  stock- 
holder. On  Page  272  of' the  printed  transcript 
Jvidge  Haynsworth  Is  duoled  as  follows: 

•My  conclusion  wasUliat  I  should  endorse 
It  since  Judge  Winter  liad  written  an  opinion 
precisely  as  we  had  agijeed,  since  Judge  Jones 
concurred,  since  no  onfe  had  any  doubt  about 
It.  and  nothing  else  dccurred  to  return  the 
c;ise  to  the  dlscussloii  stage  Now,  it  does 
occur  sometimes,  as  'liixs  brought  out  from 
Judge  Winter,  that  w4ien  an  opinion  is  as- 
signed to  a  judge  for  a  number  of  reasons  he 
may  change  his  view. 

■Tills  may  be  the  result  of  something  he 
found  In  the  record  of  which  we  were  not 
aware  It  may  be  the  result  uf  some  research 
he  did  in  his  library  to  bring  out  some  point 
that  we  were  not  aware  of,  were  not  fully 
appreciative  of,  and  the  case  then  reverts  to 
the  conference  stage  It  goes  back  for  a  bnuid 
new.  iresh  viewpoint.  That  happens  now  and 
then,  not  with  great  frequency  but  it  does 
occur 

■Nothing  of  the  .sort  occurred  in  this  in- 
stance If  it  had  otcurred.  I  would  have 
gotten  myself  out  Indeed.  I  would  not  only 
have  gotten  myself  out.  I  would  have  gotten 
Judge  Winter  out  and  Judge  Jones,  because 
If  I  was  not  quallfled  to  sit  in  this  case,  I 
had  conferred  with  them  and  if  It  was  wrong 
for  me  to  be  In.  It  was  wrong  for  them  to  be 
in  It.  so  I  would  have  gotten  all  three  out 
and  the  case  would  have  been  set  to  be  re- 
heard before  three  new  Judges. 

•  As  against  that.  I  thought  that  really  the 


decision  had  been  made  in  November,  long 
before  I  knew  anything  about  Brunswick 
stock  or  became  a  stockholder,  and  In  the 
interest  of  Judicial  efficiency.  I  should  go 
on  and  endorse  my  name  on  the  opinion  as 
approving  what  we  had  agreed  upon.  a«  ap- 
proving It  as  an  expression  of  what  we  liad 
agreed  upon  back  In  November. 

■'That,  of  course.  I  did  I  do  not  think  that 
was  acting  In  a  strictly  Judicial  capacity  at 
the  time  because  It  was  merely  an  atHrmatlon 
of  what  we  had  agreed  upon  some.  well.  8 
weeks  earlier 

■As  1  say.  Judge  Winter  said  that  he  would 
not  have  bought  this  stock  and  I  agree  with 
him  completely.  I  would  not  have  bought  It 
either  if  I  had  been  aware  of  the  fact  that 
this  case  that  we  had  heard  in  November  had 
not  been  disposed  of.  Afterward  I  saw  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  not  proceed  as  I  did  in 
light  of  the  circumstances  and  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  reversion  of  this  case  ever  to 
the  conference  stage  So  I  signed  It  and  that 
W.1S  that. 

■I  do  not  think  under  the  circumstances 
that  under  the  statute.  I  did  not  think  then. 
I  do  not  think  now.  that  what  I  did  in  the 
decisional  process  in  that  case  was  done 
while  I  had  any  Interest  whatever  in  the  case 
or  in  Its  outcome  ' 

Subsequent  to  this,  after  a  30-day  period 
under  the  rules  had  expired,  there  was  a 
petition  to  extend  the  time  for  filing  a  mo- 
tion for  a  new  trial.  Later  there  was  a  i)e- 
tltlon  to  reconsider  denial  of  the  petition  to 
extend  the  time  within  which  to  file  the 
motion.  I  do  not  believe  you  had  all  these 
facts  before  you  at  the  lime  you  testified  and 
I  am  writing  to  ask  If  you  would  care  to 
make  any  additional  comment  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  whetlier  Judge  Haynsworth 
should  have  disqualified  him-self  I  shall  be 
calling  you  concerning  this  inquiry  the  early 
part  of  next  week. 
Sincerely. 

William  B.  Sponc.  Jr. 

Lewis.  Roca.  Beauchamp  &  Linton. 

Phoenix.  An::..  Noi  ember  3.  1969. 
Hon  William  B  Spong.  Jr  . 
U  S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Sponc:  Tills  will  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  October  30  asking  for 
further  comment  on  the  matter  of  the 
Briinsjxick  c.ise  as  It  relates  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth In  terms  of  the  law  of  disqualification, 
and   the  relevant  ethical  standards. 

I.    GENERAL    PRINCIPLES 

The  heavy  majority  point  of  view  is  that 
a  Judge  should  not  hear  a  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion in  which  he  holds  stock.  As  I  said  In 
my  earlier  statement,  'the  heavy  majority 
rule"  IS  that  if  a  judge  holds  shares  in  a 
corporation  which  is  in  fact  a  party  before 
him.  he  should  tlisquallfy  as  much  as  If  he 
hiiiLseif  were  a  party .■  Senator  Bayh  a.sked 
me  directly  about  this  at  P.  127  of  the  Hear- 
ings as  printed  and  I  expressly  replied  in 
agreement  with  his  .statement  that  if  one 
holds  stock  of  any  appreciable  value  in  any 
corporation  that  is  before  you.  you  should 
automatically  disqualify  yourself."  The  cases 
to  this  effect  are  collected  in  the  compre- 
hensive annotation  cited  by  me  earlier.  25 
ALR.  :id  1331  and  were  Ulscu.ssed  to  the 
s;»me  elTect  in  my  1947  article. 

While  this  is  the  majority  view  and  I 
think  clearly  the  l>elter  view,  there  are  limi- 
tations where  eltlier  the  interest  Is  small  in 
relation  to  the  whole  or  where  there  has 
been  a  w.iiver  This  takes  two  forms:  illus- 
tratively, the  5th  Circuit  takes  the  view  that 
if  tlie  interest  is  small  In  relation  to  the 
total  interest  involved  and  there  is  no  real 
etiect  of  the  decision  on  that  Interest,  it  is 
proper  for  the  judge  to  sit  See  Ktnnear-VVccd 
Corp,  V  Humble  Oil  &  Refining.  5th  Clr. 
1968.  403  P.  2d  437.  This  was  brought  into 
sharper  locus  very  recently  in  connection 
with    a    utility    matter    where    two    of    the 


judges  had  stock  The  5th  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  expressly  found  that  the  Judges  were 
nonetheless  not  disqualified   by   Interest." 

The  second  limitation  of  this  sort  is  the 
closely  related  view  that  if  there  is  any 
objection  because  of  small  stockholding.  It 
may  be  tllsslpated  by  a  waiver  after  notice. 

II      PERSONAL    VIEW 

For  myself,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  subscribe 
to  the  majority  view  In  that  view,  the  judge 
should  not  sit  If  he  has  any  stock  at  all  In 
the  corporation  This  Is  the  ABA  position. 
The  matter  Is  not  cured  by  disclosure  and 
waiver.  This  practice  Is  eminently  suitable 
in  arbitrations,  where  counsel  need  never 
practice  before  the  particular  arbitrator  See 
Commanuealth  Coatings  Corp.  v  Cont.  Ga.i 
Co.  393  US  145  (1968).  But  it  puts  an  un- 
reasonable pressure  on  couiLsel  to  waive  if 
they  appear  regularly. 

HI      APPLICATION    OF    THE    FOREGOING    TO    THE 
IlRf.NSWICK    CASE 

A    General  principles 

I  read  the  testimony  of  Judge  Haynsworth 
as  agreeing  with  me  that  a  judge  should  not 
sit  if  he  has  stock  although  he  did  folIo«."» 
the  practice  of  waiver  and  disclosure  in  very 
small  Instances  He  expressly  testified  that 
had  he  been  aware  that  Brunsivick  was  still 
in  his  court  he  would  not  have  bought  the 
stock.  He  does  differ  from  me  In  approving 
the  disclosure  and  waiver  practice,  but  this 
Is  abstract  in  the  circumstances  of  this  case 
since  it  was  not  Involved. 

B    Controlling  laic 

1  If  one  takes  the  5th  Circuit  view,  then 
there  would  have  been  no  violation  of  the 
statute  even  if  Judge  Haynsworth  had  held 
the  stock  from  the  beginning  since  the 
Interest   is   wholly    unaffected    by   the   case. 

2.  But  this.  too.  is  an  abstraction,  since 
he  did  not  so  hold  it  There  simply  Is  no  law 
on  the  subject  of  Inadvertent  after-acquisi- 
tion. The  whole  problem  of  Inadvertency  Is 
a  perfectly  real  one.  I  recollect  that  when  I 
was  a  law  clerk  at  the  Supreme  Court  27 
years  ago,  one  of  the  Justices  had  his  law- 
clerks  regularly  Inspect  all  records  to  be 
sure  that  no  corporation  was  tticked  away  In 
the  case  In  which  he  might  hold  some  stock. 
This  is  clearly  the  better  practice.  Judge 
Haynsworth  testified  that  in  the  light  of  the 
incident  he  would  'check  the  cases  that  had 
been  heard  In  his  Court  and  were  not  dis- 
posed of  if  he  were  doing  it  again. 

IV.    CONCL'DSION 

Given  the  facts  .as  stated,  the  Brunswick 
stock  acquisition  of  Judge  Haynsworth  seems 
to  me.  as  he  says,  to  have  been  a  plain  mis- 
take Once  It  occurred,  the  problem  was  how 
to  dispose  of  the  matter  with  fair  concern 
for  the  Interests  of  all.  I  suppose  that  rea- 
sonable people  could  conclude  dlHerently 
as  to  what  might  have  been  done — it  was 
necessary  to  balance  the  cost  of  reargument 
of  a  perfunctory  case  against  the  other  fac- 
tors Involved  While  I  think  that  this  Is  a 
matter  of  practical  judgment.  I  don't  believe 
that  it  rises  to  the  level  of  ethics. 
■Vours  very  truly. 

JoH.N-    P    Frank 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  Pi-esideiit.  I  aeree 
that  this  matter  does  not  ri.se  to  the  level 
of  ethics,  but  I  wish  that  Judsc  Hayn.s- 
worth  had  consulted  with  cither  the 
other  members  of  the  panel  or  with  coun- 
•sel  after  he  became  aware  of  the  inad- 
vertent purchasing  of  the  stock.  In  my 
initial  reading  of  the  tran.script,  I  was 
di.sappoinled  to  realize  he  had  not  done 
this.  Nevtrlheless  he  discussed  this  mat- 
ter frankly  with  the  committee,  stating 
that  acquisition  of  Brunswick  stock  was 
a  plain  mistake.  Considering  the  perfunc- 
tory  nature  of  the  remaining  matters 
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before  the  Court  after  the  acquisition, 
the  rather  narrow  legal  question  in- 
volved, and  the  fact  that  every  judge  who 
has  reviewed  the  case  from  the  district 
level  through  denial  of  certiorari  Is  in 
complete  agreement  on  the  Brunswick 
decision,  one  must  recognize  that  the 
iudee  made  a  practical  judgment,  one 
on  which  reasonable  men  might  disaaree, 
but  nevertheless  one  that  does  not  in- 
volve a  violation  of  ethics. 

mere  have  been  repeated  suggestions 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  was  performing 
an  act  of  judicial  discretion  with  regard 
to  the  two  petitions  filed  in  March  and 
April  of  1968.  These  petitions  were  not 
timely  in  that  they  were  filed  after  the 
allowed  30-day  period  had  expired  — 
hearings,  page  262.  278-280  In  my  view^ 
the  judges  had  no  choice  but  to  deny  the 
petitions. 

CONCLUSION 
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I  believe  Judge  Haynsworth  is  an 
honest  man.  In  ray  view,  the  ^estions 
concerning  his  ethics  have  not  been  sub- 
stantiated. While  some  of  his  actions 
might  be  classified  as  mistakes  or  unin- 
Sntional  indiscretions.  I  do  not  beUeve 
S  rise  to  a  level  which  should  cause 
one  to  doubt  his  basic  integrity.  My  in- 
quiries concerning  his  fitness  for  ^rvice 
on  the  .supreme  Court  have  confirmed 
the  high  opinions  held  of  him  by  mern- 
bers  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  fouith 

^^?  believe  Judge  Haynswort,h  possesses 
the  qualifications  to  serve  with  dlstinc- 
tinction  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  shall  vote  for  confirmation^ 
Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
Is  drawing  near  when  the  discussion  and 
debate  on  the  nomination  of  J^dge  Clem- 
ent P.  Haynsworth.  Jr.,  will  concliide  and 
each  of  us  will  have  to  make  a  judgment 
of  this  man's  qualifications  for  service 
on  the  highest  Court  in  the  land.  Our  re- 
spective decisions,  while  cert^nly  not  in- 
fkmble,  will  have  benefited  grea  ly  from 
the  interrogation  of  witnesses  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  and  from  the 
exhaustive  pubUc  review  that  has  ac- 
companied this  nomination. 

Service  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rep- 
resents the  high  point  of  any  la^-yer  s 
professional  career.  This  personal  con- 
sideration, along  with  an  awareness  of 
the  impact  that  such  an  appointment  wUl 
have  on  the  development  of  our  national 
history,  places  on  each  of  us  the  grave 
and  solemn  responsibility  for  making  a 
full    and    careful    evaluation    of    Judge 
Haynsworth-s  credentials.  The  distress- 
ing conclusion  that  I  could  not  support 
this  nomination  came  only  ^fter  I  had 
devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  a 
reading  of  the  hearing  transcript^  and  a 
review  of  the  opinions  that  the  judge 
has  authored.  I  also  had  the  benefit  of 
thoughtful  comments  from  ray  constit- 
uents and  some  independent  investiga- 
tion of  my  own.  . 

The  question  of  confirmation  quite 
properly  deals  with  the  nominee's  Intel- 
lectual capabilities,  his  judicial  tempera- 
ment, and  his  personal  integnty. 

The  judge's  opinions  often  reflect  a 
capability  for  understanding  the  intrlca- 

•  Rule  34,  section  2. 


cies  of  the  law.  In  certain  areas  his  opin 
ions  reflect  a  thoughtful  and  mdepend 
ent  approach. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth is  the  epitome  of  a  strict  construc- 
tionist.  Yet  a   reading  of  the  judges 
opinions  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  not 
always  bound  by  a  narrow- constriaction 
of  the  law.  In  BTUton  v.  United  States 
(391  US   123,  1968).  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  two  defendants  cannot  be  tried 
together  if  one  has  made  a  confession 
implicating  the  other  unless  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  protect  the  right  oi 
confrontation  of  the  defendant  who  has 
not  confessed.  It  is  significant  to  me  that 
8    years    before    this    decision.    Judge 
Haynsworth  had  written  of  the  need  for 
precautions   of    this    kind    in    Ward    \^ 
United  States  (288  F.  2d  820),  and  said 
there  that  "in  the  normal  case,  such  a 
precaution  should  be  taken  routinely. 

His  position  was  more  clearly  stat^ 
in  Roroe  V.Peyton  083  F.  2d  709M967. 
when  he  said: 


This  Court,  Of  course,  must  follow  the 
supreme  Court,  but  there  are  occasion^  sit- 
uations in  which  subsequent  Supreme  Court 
opinions  have  so  eroded  an  older  case,  with- 
out explicitly  overruling  it,  as  to  w^arrant  a 
subordinate  court  in  pursuing  what  it  con- 
ceives to  be  a  clearly  defined  new  lead  from 
the  Supreme  Court  to  a  conclusion  incon- 
sistent with  an  older  Supreme  Court  case 
(p.  714) 


In  this  case,  the  judge  anticipated  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  no  longer  fol- 
low its  eariier  decision  in  which  it  heia 
that  a  prisoner  in  custody  under  one 
sentence  could  not  chaUenge  another 
sentence  he  was  to  serve  in  the  future. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth has  been  willing  on  occasion  to 
overlook  technical  deficiencies  in  ca^es 
before  him.  In  Coleman  v.  Peyton  (340 
F.  2d  603).  1965.  he  sUted: 

Claims  of  legal  substance  should  not  be 
forfeited  because  of  a  failure  to  state  them 
with  technical  precision  (p.  604). 

Later  he  said : 

Theoretical  abstactions  are  of  no  help.  Our 
conclusion  must  be  founded  upon  practical 
cXderation.  iUnited  States  ^^  Southern 
Ry.  Co.  1341  F.  2d  669.  671).  1965.) 

Judge  Haynsworth's  broad  construc- 
tion of  legal  issues  involving  criminal 
justice  contrasts  markedly  with  his  ap- 
proach to  issues  presented  in  other 
cases  On  other  issues,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  him.  Judge  Haynsworth  has 
chosen  to  ignore  "practical  considera- 
tions," and  to  rely  strictly  on  legal 
technicalities. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  point.  In  the  now 
famous  Prince  Edward  County  case. 
Judge  Haynsworth  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  county  has  "abandoned  dis- 
criminatory admission  practices  w-hen 
they  closed  aU  schools  as  fully  as  if  they 
had  continued  to  operate  schools  but 
without  discrimination."  page  336  of  tne 
opinion.  He  went  on  to  quote  Anatole 
France  by  saying : 

The  law.  in  its  majestic  equality,  forbids 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  to  sleep  under 
bridees  to  beg  in  the  streets,  and  to  stea 
brea^  That  the  poor  are  more  likely  tx)  steal 
bread'  than  the  rich  or  the  banker  more 
Ukelv  to  embezzle  than  the  poor  man,  w'ho  is 
not  entrusted  with  the  safekeeping  of   the 


m  -nle^  ui  others,  does  not  mean  that  the 
laws  proscribing  thefts  and  embezzlementc 
are  In  conflict  with  the  equal  protection  pro- 
vision of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Simi- 
larly when  there  is  a  total  cessation  of  oper- 
ation of  an  independent  school  eystem.  there 
is  no  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
though  the  resort  of  the  poor  man  w  an 
adequate  .substitute  may  be  more  difficult 
.aid  though  the  re-iult  may  be  the  absence  of 
integrated  cUis-srooms  in  the  localuy  tpp. 
336-337). 

It  did  not  seem  to  matter  to  the  Judge 
that  the  suit  was  brought  by  poor  par- 
cnus  whose  children  had  been  denied 
access  to  any  public  education  for  the 
preceding  4  years  and  who,  in  fact,  had 
had  no  schooling  during  that  period. 
The  practical  effect  of  his  opinion  was, 
in  the  words  of  Judge  Bell's  dissent,  a 
•humble  acquiescence  in  outrageously 
dilatory  tactics."  Mr.  Justice  Black, 
speaking  for  a  unanimous  Supreme 
Court  in  reversing  Judge  Haynsworth, 
wTote : 

Prince  Edward's  public  schools  were  closed 
and  private  schools  operated  in  their  place 
with  State  and  county  assistance,  for  one 
Reason  only:  to  Insure,  throu^'l^^^f^^^, 
taken  bv  the  county  and  the  State,  that 
white  and  colored  children  in  Prince  Edward 
County  would  not.  under  any  circumstances, 
go  to  the  same  schcK)l. 

The  issue  was  at  least  clear  to  all  of 
the  Supreme  Couit. 

The  judge  has  been  reversed  for  f avoi  - 
ing  procedural  delays  to  desegregation  in 
other  cases.  Boioman  v.  County  School 
Board  of  Charles  City  County.  \  a.  (382 
F  2d  326)  1967;  and  Green  v.  County 
School  Board  of  New  Kent  County.  \a 
(382  P  2d  338)  1967,  are  just  two  ex- 
amples. In  the  Bowman  case.  Judge 
Sobeloff  and  Judge  Winter  felt  compelled 
to  wTite : 

The  situation  presented  in  the  records  be- 
fore us  is  so  patently  T^Tong  that  it  cries  (^ut 
for  immediate  remedial  action,  not  an  in- 
quest to  discover  what  is  obvious  and  u..- 
disputed. 


It  would  be  both  inaccurate  and  un- 
fair to  argue  that  Judge  Haynsworth  has 
been  uniformly  insensitive  to  the  prac- 
tical implications  of  these  educational 
cases  for  Negro  children.  Other  opinions 
in  which  he  has  participated,  mostly  un- 
signed, have  upheld  settled  desegrega- 
tion law  or  granted  partial  reUef  to  the 
litigants.  Of  significance,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  in  his  few  signed  opimons  and 
dissents,  technical  issues  have  been  per- 
mitted to  control  his  decisions  in  favor 
of  those  who  seek  local  evasion  of  a  clear 
Supreme  Court  mandate. 

Do  such  inconsistencies  reflect  the 
"cold  neutrality  of  an  impartial  judge  . 
Where  is  the  even  hand  of  justice? 
Should  a  jurist  be  more  sensitive  to  the 
protection  of  individual  rights  in  crim- 
inal cases  than  he  is  to  the  protection 
of  mdividual  and  group  rights  m  other 
cases,  especially  when  the  power  of  the 
State  is  engaged?  I  think  not. 

I  make  these  observations  not  as  con- 
clusive evidence  of  any  professional 
shortcomings  on  Judge  Haynsworth  s 
part.  Rather,  the  point  I  wish  to  rnake 
is  that  his  vaunted  precision  and  strict 
constructionism  are  not  uniformly  evi- 
dent in  all  areas  of  the  law.  ,„:„„rt 
Nor.  I  regret  to  say,  is  this  claimed 
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thoroughness  and  meticulous  care  always 
present  in  the  judges  nonjudicial  activi- 
ties and  in  some  of  hLs  testimony 
concerning  them.  I  have  looked  at  the 
evidence  as  it  was  elicited  from  the  var- 
ious witnesses  and  I  have  examined  the 
Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  and  the  appro- 
uriate  conflict-of-interest  provisions  in 
the  United  States  Code.  The  distinct  im- 
pression that  emerged  from  my  review 
was  that  Judge  Hnynsworth,  on  numer- 
ous occasions,  had  demonstrated  an  m- 
sensitivity  to  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter 
of  tlie  law  and  canons. 

Equally  disturbing  to  me  was  the 
judge's  apparent  lack  of  candor  in  Ins 
testimony  before  -the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  On  more  than  one  occasion, 
his  testimony  created  discrepancies  with 
wliat  were  later  determined  to  be  the 
facts. 

I  will  not  here  review  the  details  of 
the  judge's  business  and  stock  involve- 
ments, since  they  have  been  the  subject 
of  intense  debate  already.  I  will  only  note 
what  I  believe  parties  to  either  side  of 
the  dispute  can  acknowledge;  Judge 
Haynswof^  does  not  always  strictly 
construe  the  standards  governing  such 
activities. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  believe  tlie 
Court  needs  men  who  are  dedicated  to 
strict  construction  of  the  law.  Jurists  of 
this  type,  including  the  late  Justice 
Frankfurter,  are  essential  to  the  inter- 
play within  the  Court  as  it  strives  for 
the  most  reasonable  and  most  equitable 
interpretation  of  the  law.  When  the 
Court  has  leaned  to  broader  construc- 
tions in  the  interest  of  social  justice  and 
the  larger  purpose  of  the  Constitution, 
as  in  tlie  Brown  case  and  Baker  against 
Carr,  it  lias  done  so  most  deliberately  be- 
cause its  members  had  the  benefit  of 
powerful  arguments  for  strict  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution.  The  question 
before  the  Senate  is  not  whether  .strict 
constructionists  should  sit  on  the  Court; 
they  should.  The  question  is  whether 
Judge  Haynswortii  should  sit  on  the 
Court. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  difficult  and 
painful  situation.  No  one  relishes  de- 
priving another  man  of  the  immense 
honor  and  opportunity  for  service  which 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  of- 
fers. At  the  personal  level,  it  would  be 
easier  and  far  more  comfortable  for  most 
Senators  to  go  along  with  the  nomina- 
tion, to  .skip  over  the  record  lightly,  to 
ignore  the  blemishes  which  appear  there. 

But  men  are  sent  to  the  Senate  to  make 
hard  judgments  in  the  public  interest, 
not  to  find  comfort  in  their  personal 
relations. 

Some  would  assert  that  a  Presidents 
nomination  deserves  the  greatest  defer- 
ence and  that  any  doubts  should  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  confirmation.  That  is 
true  in  some  cases  and  in  .some  degree. 

When  a  President  nominates  an  offi- 
cer of  the  executive  branch,  he  deserves 
and  usually  gets,  the  greate.st  latitude. 
The  reason  is  simple  and  sound.  An  ex- 
ecutive official  is  reKponsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  can  be  held  accountable.  He 
carries  out  the  President's  policies.  He 
holds  office  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
White  House.  He  is,  in  short,  a  political 
appointee.  His  tenure,  like  that  of  Mem- 


bers of  Congress  and  the  President  him- 
self, is  limited. 

These  considerations  have  built  a 
strong  tradition  that  the  President  is 
entitled  to  pick  his  own  men  and  to  have 
them  confirmed.  barrinR  clear  evidence 
of  incompetence  or  flagrant  ethical 
shortcomings.  That  tradition  largely  ex- 
plains the  outcome  of  the  long  contro- 
versy over  Secretary  Hickel's  nomina- 
tion to  the  Interior  Department.  Many 
of  us  had  qualms  about  his  qualifications 
for  that  particular  post,  but  there  were 
no  sufficient  grounds  for  rejecting  the 
President's  judgment.  And  no  one  could 
be  happier  than  I  that  the  Secretary's 
performance  has  proven  the  great  ca- 
pacity which  the  President  discerned  in 
him.  Not  only  is  Walter  Hickel  vindicat- 
ing Ills  confirmation  by  doing  a  far  better 
job  than  the  critics  including  myself, 
had  expected;  he  is  well  on  the  way  to 
being  one  of  the  finest  Interior  Secre- 
taries in  memory.  He  has  shown  a  rare 
ability  for  taking  on  the  tough  i.ssues  and 
for  promoting  the  national  interest  by 
enlightened  personal  leadership.  His 
achievements  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
should  bolster  our  confidence  in  the 
practice  of  respecting  Presidential  wishes 
in  appointments  to  the  executive  branch. 

But  there  is  another,  wholly  different 
class  of  nominations.  Judicial  appoint- 
ments have  little  in  common  with  those 
to  the  executive  branch.  The  factors  in 
the  confirmation  of  a  judge  mu.st  never 
be  confused  with  those  governing  Cab- 
inet nominees. 

Any  judge,  and  especially  a  Justice  or 
the  Supreme  Court,  is  decidedly  not  the 
•President's  man."  Once  appointed,  he 
may  sit  for  life.  His  decisions  should  be 
totally  free  from  executive  or  legislative 
.supervision.  Although  the  laws  he  inter- 
prets may  well  be  changed,  his  inter- 
liretations  aie  exclusively  his  own. 

The  Courts  unique  position  as  the 
third,  coequal  branch  :n  our  political 
system  imposes  unique  requirements  on 
candidates  for  the  bench.  It  also  creates 
quite  different  obligations  on  the  part  of 
the  President  and  the  Senate.  In  con- 
firming a  nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Senate  bears  no  less  responsibility 
than  the  President  to  insure  that  the 
most  impeccable  standards  are  met.  It  is 
the  mutual  oblisation  of  the  Senate  and 
the  President  to  safeguard  the  third 
branch  of  our  Government. 

The  Court's  stature  is  too  precious  to 
jeopardize,  and  that  stature  depends 
largely  on  the  confidence  our  people  have 
in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  its  mem- 
bers. Nowhere  in  American  Rovernment 
is  it  so  essential  for  the  superior  com- 
petence and  fairness  of  a  public  official 
to  be  demonstrated  and  recognized. 

It  does  not  take  a  professional  stu- 
dent of  the  Court  to  understand  this.  It 
is  the  common  insight  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. The  recent  tumoil  surrounding  the 
Court  has  only  underscored  the  need  to 
apply  this  stringent  test  rigorously. 

This,  then,  is  the  context  in  which 
Judge  Haynsworth's  nomination  must  be 
viewed.  The  question  of  confirmation 
transcends  the  specific  concerns  which 
many  have  voiced  about  his  record  on 
labor  cases,  or  civil  rights  cases,  or  even 
his  questionable  financial  activities  while 


sitting  on  the  bench.  Tlie  judgment  must 
be  made  in  the  whole,  and  I  think  it  mu.st 
be  ba.sed  on  answers  to  the  questions  I 
posed  some  weeks  aeo : 

Is  Judge  Haynsworth  itie  man  to  restore 
the  n.illons  coiifldence  In  the  utter  integrity 
of  the  Supreme  Court ■>  And  is  Judge  Hayns- 
worth the  m:in  to  m.ilnlaln  the  fallh  of  that 
v.^.st  majority  of  falrmlnded  Americans,  not 
to  mention  tlie  disillusioned  minority,  who 
look  to  the  Court  as  the  Indlspen.sable  Instru- 
ment of  equal  Justice  under  law?  I  have  con- 
cluded, reluctantly  and  sadly,  that  he  is  not. 

The  rejection  of  this  nomination  would 
I:?  a  personal  tragedy  for  Judge  Hayns- 
v.orth  I  regret  that  deeply.  But  his  con- 
firmation could  be  a  collective  tragedy 
for  the  Nation,  and  that  risk  is  simply  too 
real  and  too  t'rave  to  accept. 

We  cannot  afford  to  fill  the  ninth  .seat 
on  the  Court  with  a  man  who  enjoys  any- 
thms  less  than  the  full  faith  and  respect 
of  those  whom  he  serves.  We  cannot 
afford  to  weaken  the  reverence  on  which 
the  Court's  jxjwer  is  ultimately  founded. 
The  events  of  recent  months  have 
sjivcn  us  a  new  appreciation  of  our  duties 
in  the  vital  process  of  confirmation.  As 
the  Senate  looks  forward  to  future  nom- 
inations. I  believe  the  i^rescnt  proceedings 
will  play  a  singular  role  in  establishing 
the  scope  of  this  body's  prerogative  and 
the  seriousness  with  which  it  views  its 
duties  in  these  matters.  The  result.  I 
trust,  will  be  a  Supreme  Court  of  even 
greater  influence  in  American  life,  an  in- 
fluence founded  on  the  merited  con- 
fidence of  our  citizens. 

That  is  the  paramount  consideration 
which  ought  to  govern  our  action. 
Weighing  it,  I  am  sure  the  Senate  will 
act  wisely. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time  one  of  our  newspapers  strikes 
the  nail  squarely  on  the  head  when  it 
comes  to  analyzing  the  issues. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  did  this  recently 
in  the  ca.se  of  Judge  Clement  Hayns- 
worth. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  to  include 
this  editorial  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
The  Dekamation  of  Ji-dce  Havnsworth 
Professional  "civil  rights  "  agitators,  la- 
Ixir  leaders,  and  "liberai"  columnists  have 
launched  a  massive  propaganda  campaign 
against  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  Pre.->- 
ident  Nixon's  nomination  of  Judge  Clement 
P  Haynsworth  Jr  .  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
a  justice  of  the  United  St.iles  Supreme  court 
Judge  Haynsworth  Is  opposed  mainly  by 
the  same  forces  that  defeated  Senate  con- 
tirmation  of  President  Hoover's  nomination 
(if  Judge  John  J  Parker,  of  North  Carolina, 
for  the  Supreme  court  in  1930.  Judge  Parker 
was  chief  judge  of  the  trnlted  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  4th  circuit,  of  wh'ch 
Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  chief  judge 
since  1964  The  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the  labor 
unions,  and  other  •liberal"  elements  at- 
tacked Judge  Parker  as  a  •'reactionary.  "  but 
some  liberal  senators  who  voted  against  him, 
noUbly  Borah  of  Idaho.  Wheeler  of  Montana, 
and  La  Foi'ette  of  Wisconsin,  jiralsed  him  in 
later  years. 

Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  called  a  'hard 
core  segregationlsf  by  Joseph  L.  Rauh  Jr  , 
vice  chairman  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
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Aftlon  and  prime  mover  of  the  Leadership 

executive   director   of    the  N.  A.  A.  C.P..   na* 
r^ued  a  manlfeeto  charging  that  the  judge 
■has  been  reversed  four  tlmee  by  the  Unltea 
States  supreme  court  In  civil   rights  ca^ee 
and  is  a  "partisan  of  racially  segregated  pub- 

"'■T^Te'pma;s  of  the  liberal  establishment 
looked  pretty  slUy  when  J'>^"J.^^''^l?l 
Brandels  univenilty.  former  White  House 
intellectual  In  residence  and  formernatlonal 
chairman  of  the  A.  D.  A.,  came  «>  -Judge 
Haynsworth's  defense.  Roche  remarked  that 
Havnswortto  'hardly  looks  like  »  red-neck 
segregationist  from  the  plney  wood  and 
addel:  "Haynsworth's  record  ...  was  exam- 
ined with  a  microscope  and,  as  far  a^any 
critic  could  discover,  he  has  never  called  for 
the  restoration  of  slavery,  ^o'  legalisation 
of  torture,  or  for  the  abolition  of  the  federal 

Bovernment."  .  ^.       »bit    /-to 

George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
and  some  of  the  liberal  columnists  »«  attack- 
ing Judge  Haynsworth  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  alleged  "conflict  of  Interest  m  a 
cLe  decid^  by  his  oourt.  The  Judge  owned 
ir  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Carolina 
Vend  A-Matlc  company,  of  which  he  also 
wa^aiV  officer  and  a  director.  While  groeslng 
about  $3,000,000  a  year,  this  company  re- 
ce°ved  $50,000  a  year  for  the  use  o^^^ 
vending  machines  In  the  plants  of  the  Deer 
mg-MllUken  company,  a  large  textile  manu- 

^^fn^August,  1963.  on  the  basis  of  competi- 
tive bidding.  Deertng-MiUiken  awarded 
Vend-A-Matlc  bids.  In  February.  Judge 
Haynsworth's  Court  began  c°'^«iderlng  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  charge  against  the  Dar- 
lington Manufacturing  company,  a  Deerlng- 
MUllken  subsidiary,  and  In  November^  1963, 
Judee  Haynsworth  »TOte  the  court  s  opinion 

fn  a'l  S^Tdeclsion  In  '-•-.°fi^;"",f  ^^p  „ 
Thus  the  only  question  is  whether  15  per 
ce^  ow^e^hlp'o?  a  company  t^at  -ceiv^d 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  its  gross  m^ome  from 
a^ompany  which  had  a  subsidiary  involved 
fn  ^e  migation  amounted  to  a  conflict  of 

'"in  ?964,  when  Carolina  y-n'l-A-MaUc  was 
purchased    by    ARA    Serv-lcesliic      Judge 

Haynsworth  prompUy  ^^<^,  ^^,f  J\^^  ^J^^^ 
he 'received  for  his  Interest  In  Vend-A-Matlc^ 
He  saUlU  might  be  all  right  for  a  judge  to 
hold  an  ln«rest  in  a  small,  local  company 
tut  not  in  a  national  company  doing  bml- 
ness  all  over  the  country.  Altho  he  received 
T^O  WO  tor  his  ARA  stock  In  1964,  it  is  worth 
more  than  $1,400,000  today.  uherals 

The  truth.  It  appears,  is  that  the  liberals 
arJaga^t  Judge  Haynsworth  because  he 
fs  a  "Itrlct  conswuctionlsf  who  applies  the 
Constuution  as  It  Is  written.  The  liberals  be- 
Ueve  the  constitution  Is  made  of  rubber  and 
can  l^  stretched  to  accommodate  their  vi- 
sion of  a  socialist  welfare  state. 


Mr  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resclnded^^    „«♦»,„„» 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  „^„.,„„ 

^By  order  of  the  Senate,  the  fo  lowing 
proceedings  occurred  as  in  legislative 
session.)  


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

AS  in  legislative  session,  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  it£  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  had  passed 
the  Sm  «S.  2000)  to  establish  the  Lyndon 
B  Johnson  National  Historic  Site  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr    HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll.  ,    v    „,« 

The    assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


VIOLENCE  AND  THE  MOBILIZATION 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  the 
mobiUzation  has  come  and  gone  It  is 
time  now  for  an  assessment  of  the  impact 
of  thli  demonstration  upon  our  political 

"we  are  already  being  t'ld  that  thte 
demonstration  is  an  example  of  so^caUed 
nlebisciUry  democracy  and  that  we  naa 
beUer  get  used  to  It.  We  are  being  told 
?h"t  this  was  a  peaceful  demonstraUon 
or  as  one  newspaper  put  it,  /fmarK 
ably  peaceful."  We  are  bemg  to  d  that 
this  demonstration,  by  virtue  of  its  size 
should  be  taken  seriously  as  a  movement 

^°MrPresident.  I  say  that  this  w-as  a 
violent  demonstration.  It  ^as  violent  in 
terms  of  property  damage,  as  the  rots 
in  DuPont  Circle,  near  the  South  Viet- 
namese Embassy,  and  around  the  Justice 
Department  attest. 

Fortunately,  responsible  agencies  of 
our  Government  were  well  informed  and 
took  timely  and  massive  Preventive 
measures.  Instead  of  an  orgy  of  Planned 
destruction  of  which  we  were  on  the 
brink,  the  demonstration  was.  as  a  whole, 
kept  under  control.  For  the  first  time, 
so  far  as  I  know,  we  saw  the  use  of  bar- 
ricades in  Washington  formed  by  bus^ 
end  to  end  In  the  control  of  the  mob  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  White  House. 
Had  massive  preparations  not  been  made, 
there  is  no  telling  what  excesses  of  crime 
might  have  been  perpetrated. 

In  the  relatively  few  nonpeaceful  situ- 
ations that  did  erupt,  and  as  evidenced 
by  the  riots  in  the  DuPont  Circle  area  on 
the  evening  of  November  14  and  at  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  the  15th.  both 
requiring  the  use  of  tear  gas  to  disperse 
the  mobs,  our  peacekeeping  forces  han- 
dled them  effectively,  winning  the  ap- 
proval of  experienced  observers  who  were 
on  the  scene. 

It  was  only  the  coordinated  action  by 
the  poUce  and  the  Justice  Department 
that  kept  a  contagion  of  violence  from 
breaking  out.  The  Attorney  General, 
who  has  access  to  the  best  intelligence 
data  in  this  situation,  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

Unfortunately,  the  planned  demonstra- 
tions were  marred  by  such  extensive  phys- 
ical injury,  property  damage,  and  street 
demonstrations  that  I  do  not  believe  that— 
overall-the  gathering  here  can  be  charac- 
terized as  peaceful  ...  The  blame  for  the 
violence  must  lie  primarily  with  the  New 
Mobilization  Committee— specifically  those 
influential  members  of  the  Steeriiig  Com- 
mittee who  knew  the  gathering  In  Washing- 
ton would  be  a  vehicle  for  violence 


In  commenting  on  the  violence,  it  is 
appropriate  to  stress  the  vision  and  wis- 
dom of  the  founders  of  our  Government 
who  created  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  exclusive  legislative  power  vested 
in    Congress.    If    the    District    had    re- 


mained a  part  of  Maryland,  I  doubt  that 
a  State  could  have  met  the  November 
14  and  15  crisis  without  calling  for  as- 
sistance. If  the  District  had  had  sell - 
government,  the  problems  of  coordina- 
tion would  have  been  enormous. 

Mr  President,  damage  to  property 
cannot  be  condoned.  However,  there  was 
a  violence  of  a  more  insidious  sort  which 
can  do  lasting  damage  to  the  body  poli- 
tic There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  tnis 
demonstration  was  manipulated  as  a 
united  front  movement  by  the  enemies 
of  this  country.  On  this  point,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reported: 

Vletcong  flags  were  far  more  prominent  In 
the  crowd  than  American  flags  and  at  the 
Justice  Department  confrontation  the  U.S.. 
flag  was  ripped  down  and  burned. 

Mr  President,  let  us  consider  this  sit- 
uation. In  the  time  of  war,  we  have  a 
mob  gathering  of  thousands  of  people  in 
which  the  flag  of  the  enemy  is  the  nuwt 
prominent  symbol.  By  contrast  the  flag 
of  our  country  is  torn  down  and  burned^ 
This  is  symbolic  action.  It  demoi^trates 
what  was  the  real  mood  and  intent  ol 
this   mobilization.   Even   those   parUci- 
pants  who  would  not  condone  such  ac- 
tions lent  strength   and   support   to   a 
treasonous  and  despicable  act  by  their 
mere  presence.  Symbolically,  the  dem- 
onstration itself  was  a  movement  de- 
signed to  cast  contempt  upon  this  Na- 
tion,    whether    the    majority    of     the 
participants  intended  to  do  so  or  not^ 

The  desecration  of  the  American  flag 
is  a  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  700.  which 
provides  a  fine  of  $1,000  or  1  year  in  jaU. 
or  both,  for  publicly  mutilating,  defac- 
ing defiling,  burning  or  trampling  upon 
the  flag.  This  action,  as  reported  in  the 
newspaper,  occurred  *" /""""^^i  ,fcf 
Justice  Department.  I  call  upon  the  U.5. 
Attorney  General  to  investigate  and  de- 
termine if  a  violation  occurred,  and  if 
so  to  see  that  such  violation  of  the  law 
is  "prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Mr  President,  this  kind  of  demonstra- 
tion does  violence  to  our  political  sys- 
tem Our  freedom  is  built  upon  respect 
for  the  organized  mechanisms  of  our 
State  and  Federal  Governments.  Tne 
Constitution  guarantees  to  the  States  a 
republican  form  of  government.  Peaceful 
avenues  are  available  for  the  redress  of 
grievances.  Anyone  who  dissents  from 
the  poUcies  of  our  Government  can  work 
in  many  ways  to  change  them. 

However  the  assembly  of  thousands 
of  people  in  one  gathering  brings  our 
system  into  danger.  The  backers  of  this 
mobilization  claun  that  it  was  the  largest 
demonstration  in  Washington  in  history-. 
Yet  even  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
are  not  representative  of  the  NaUon. 
These  people  were  self-appointed.  They 
were  not  chosen  by  democratic  means. 
There  is  no  possible  way  that  such  a 
gathering  could  be  called  a  "plebiscite. 

On  the  contrary,  such  a  gathering  has 
no  structure,  no  system  of  self-disci- 
phne.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  mob,  subject 
to  mob  psychology.  It  is  antipohtical.  It 
is  rejecting  the  organized  mechanisms  of 
government.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
verv  kind  of  situation  which  the  enemies 
of  bur  country-,  and  the  enemies  of  our 
form  of   government  would  like  to  de- 
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velop.  Inevitably,  such  conditions,  if 
prolonged,  degenerate  into  violence.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  flag  of  the  enemy 
was  the  most  prominent  feature  of  this 
mobilization. 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman,  the  New  Left 
columnist  for  the  Washington  Post, 
wrote  as  follows  on  Sunday: 

If  alter  today  the  war  doesn't  end  Imme- 
dtately,  theae  same  thousands  and  their  even 
mora  numerous  Bupporters  will  commence 
the  campaign  to  end  It.  We  will  see  a  taper- 
ing off  of  demonstrations  designed  to  con- 
vince public  ofllclBls  to  change  their  minds. 
Instead  the  movement  will  shift  Its  vectors 
toward  direct  actljon. 

What  is  this  If  it  is  not  a  call  to  vio- 
lence? Von  Hoffman  is  saying  that  the 
alternatives  are  immediate  surrender  or 
violent  confrontation.  This  Nation  will 
not  submit  to  the  Von  Hoffman  type  of 
blackmail,  yet  it  requires  very  little  in- 
sight to  see  that  the  kind  of  mob  poli- 
tics we  are  witnessing  must  quickly  de- 
generate into  violence. 

Such  movements  weaken  our  country, 
and  they  weeiken  the  efforts  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  get  an  honorable  peace. 

The -publicized  aim  was  to  bring  peace 
in  Vietnam  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
unilateral  and  precipitate  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces.  Such  withdrawal  would  in- 
evitably mean  U.S.  surrender  and  a  mas- 
sive Communist  bloodbath  and  genocide 
in  that  unfortunate  country.  In  effect, 
the  hard-core  demonstrators  and  those 
innocently  aiding  and  abetting  them 
were  serving  as  a  Communist  fifth  col- 
vaan  marching  in  time  of  war  in  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States. 

What  did  the  massive  demonstration 
accomplish?  Did  it  possess  any  specific 
plan  for  ending  the  war,  except  by  what 
would  be  a  disastrously  costly  surrender? 
Did  it  offer  any  intelligent  method  for 
abandoning  our  treaty  obligation  as  re- 
gards Southeast  Asia,  or  show  any  con- 
cern for  the  fact  that  such  demonstra- 
tions give  North  Vietnam  a  tremendous 
boost  in  their  aggressive  attempts  to  de- 
stroy the  South  Vietnam  Government 
and  its  people? 

Did  any  speaker  addressing  the  throng 
submit  a  reasonable  plan  to  terminate 
the  war?  Did  not  all  its  leaders  and  ora- 
tors fail  to  suggest  any  means  for  solv- 
ing the  tremendous  difficulties  involved 
which  would  offer  any  imaginable  ad- 
vantage over  the  administration's  pres- 
ent program?  Did  they  not  recognize  the 
fact  that  Communist  power  is  at  its  peak 
and  is  endeavoring  to  make  further  en- 
croachments with  huge  successes  through 
the  weakening  of  governmental  struc- 
tures of  free  nations  that  have  been 
coasting  along  toward  a  condition  of 
submission?  Did  not  this  aggregation 
make  our  Government's  task  vastly  more 
difficult  in  ending  the  war,  and  did  they 
not  know  that  North  Vietnam  has  been 
hailing  tiicir  demonstrators  as  "com- 
rades'? 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  make  one 
comment  about  the  mass  of  the  antiwar 
Washington  demonstrators.  Most  of 
tlicm,  both  men"  and  women,  were  of  the 
so-called  hippie  type,  who  probably 
imagined  themselves  as  being  original — 
but  they  were  not.  They  are  merely  20th- 
century  nihilists  repeating  the  pattern 


of    Russian    revolutionary    socialism    a 
century  ago. 

As  the  following  excerpt  from  a 
scholarly  article  on  "nihilism,"  by  Sir 
Donald  MacKenzle  Wallace.  K.C.I.E., 
K.C.V.O  ,  and  an  authority  on  Russia,  in 
the  11th  edition  of  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Brltannica"  .should  be  of  great  interest 
to  thoughtful  editors  and  publicists  as 
well  as  to  the  respons  ble  agencies  of  our 
Government,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  ^he  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objectlcn.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  Encyclopaedia   Brlta.inlca   dUh  edl- 

llont   1911.  vol   XIX.  pp.  686-71 

Nihilism 

<By  S;r  Don.ild  M.-irKenzle  Wallace.  KC.IE.. 

KCV.O) 

Nihilism,  the  name  commonly  given  i.t  the 
Rus6l.in  form  of  ri-volutlonary  Socialism, 
which  had  at  lirst  an  academical  character, 
and  rapidly  deve'.uped  IntD  an  anarchist  revn- 
lutUnary  movement  It  orl(;ln»tPd  In  the 
early  years  of  the  re:gn  of  .'\:exander  II  and 
the  term  was  first  used  by  Ttirguenlev  In  his 
celebrated  novel.  Fathers  and  Children,  pub- 
lished In  1862  Amans!  the  students  o!  the 
universities  and  the  higher  technical  schools 
Turgueniev  had  noticed  a  new  and  strlklrgly 
original  type — young  men  and  women  in 
slovenly  attire,  who  called  In  question  and 
ridiculed  the  generally  received  convictions 
and  reapectv  ble  conventionalities  of  social 
life,  and  who  talked  of  reorganizing  society 
on  strictly  scientific  principles.  They  reversed 
the  traditional  order  of  things  even  in  trivial 
matters  of  external  appearance,  th?  males 
allowing  the  hair  to  grow  long  and  the  femile 
adepts  cutting  It  short,  and  adding  sometimes 
the  additional  badge  of  blue  .spectacles.  Their 
appearance,  manners  and  conversation  were 
apt  to  shock  ordinary  people,  but  to  this  they 
were  profoundly  indlfler:nt.  for  they  had 
raised  themselves  above  the  level  of  so-called 
public  opinion.  despl;ed  Philistine  respect- 
ability, and  rather  liked  to  .scandalize  people 
still  under  the  influence  of  what  they  con- 
sidered antiquated  prejudices 

Pjr  aesthetic  culture,  sentlmentallsm  and 
refinement  of  every  kind  they  had  a  pro- 
found and  undisguised  contempt.  Professing 
extreme  utilitarianism  and  delighting  In 
paradox,  they  were  ready  to  declare  that  a 
shoemaker  who  distinguished  himself  In  his 
craft  was  a  greater  man  than  a  Shakespeare 
or  a  Goethe,  because  humanity  had  more  need 
of  shoes  th.-in  cf  poetry.  Thanks  to  Turgue- 
niev,  these  young  persons  came  to  be  known 
In  common  parlance  as  "Nihilists",  though 
they  never  ceased  to  protest  against  the  term 
as  a  calumnious  nickname  .\ccordlng  to  lh?ir 
own  account,  they  were  simply  earnest  stu- 
dents who  desired  reasonable  reforms,  and 
the  peculiarities  In  their  appearance  and 
manner  arose  simply  from  an  excusable  ne- 
gie.'t  uf  trivialities  In  view  of  graver  Interests. 

In  reality,  whatever  name  we  may  apply 
to  them,  Uiey  were  the  extreme  representa- 
tives of  a  curious  moral  awakening  and  an 
Important  intellectual  movement  lunong  the 
Russian  educated  classes  (See  Alexander  II, 
ol  Rus.sia  I . 

In  material  and  moral  progress  Ru.ssia  h.is 
remained  behind  the  other  European  na- 
tions, and  the  educated  classes  felt,  after  the 
humiliation  of  the  Crimean  War,  that  the 
reactionary  regime  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
must  be  replaced  by  a  series  of  drastic  re- 
forms. With  the  Impulsiveness  of  youth  and 
tlio  recklessness  of  inexperience,  the  stu- 
dents went  in  this  direction  much  farther 
than  their  elders,  and  their  reforming  zeal 
naturally  took  an  academic,  pseudo-scien- 
tific form.  Having  learned  the  rudiments  of 
po.sitivlsm.  they  conceived  the  Idea  that  Rus- 


sia had  outlived  the  religious  and  metaphys- 
ical stages  of  human  development,  and  was 
ready  to  enter  on  the  poeltlvlst  stage.  She 
ought,  therefore,  to  throw  aside  tdl  religious 
and  metaphysical  conceptions,  and  to  regu- 
late her  Intellectual,  social  and  political  life 
by  the  pure  light  of  natural  science  Among 
the  antiquated  Institutions  which  had  to  be 
abolished  as  obstructions  to  real  progress 
were  religion,  family  life,  private  property 
and  centralized  administration  Religion  was 
ti  be  replaced  by  the  exact  sciences,  family 
life  by  free  love,  private  property  by  collec- 
tivism, and  centralized  administration  by  a 
federation  of  independent  communes  Such 
doctrines  could  not.  of  cour5e.  be  preached 
openly  under  a  paternal.  de5p,otlc  govern- 
ment, but  the  press  censure  had  become  so 
permeated  with  the  prevailing  rplrlt  of  en- 
thusiastic liberalism,  that  they  could  be  art- 
fviUy  disseminated  under  the  disguise  of  lit- 
erary criticism  and  fiction,  and  the  public 
very  soon  learned  the  iirt  of  reading  between 
the  lines 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  atisence  of  a  quorum.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  rcll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  he  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SUPREME   COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Senate  as  in  executive  session  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  principal  issues  in  the  current  debate 
on  confirmation  of  Judge  Haynsworth's 
nomination  has  centered  around  his  de- 
cisions as  a  judge  on  the  subject  of  civil 
rights  legislation. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  by  the'claim 
that  the  judge  has  indicated  hostility  to 
civil  rights  and  to  the  aspirations  of 
minorities.  I  would  be  most  reluctant  to 
vote  favorably  on  the  confirmation  of 
any  Supreme  Court  nominee  against 
whom  that  charge  could  fairly  be  made. 
Thus,  I  have  tried  to  pay  close  attention 
to  the  arguments  as  they  have  been 
made  and  to  tlie  record  that  has  been 
compiled  within  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  case  Judge  Haynsworth's  oppo- 
nents make  against  him  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights,  as  I  see  it,  is  basically  that 
he  is  not  as  advanced  on  that  .subject  as 
is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  those  v>ho  conclude 
that  the  judge  is.  Indeed  out  of  the  main- 
stream in  the  area  of  civil  rights.  Some 
have  used  the  terms  "persistent  in  error  ' 
and  "a  judge  who  will  make  it  his  funda- 
mental life  philosophy  to  try  to  bring  the 
Court  back  to  a  time  which  history  has 
passed  by  for  close  to  two  decades  now." 

Some  nave  used  the  phrase — 

Here  is  an  Irreconcilable  Judicial  voice  con- 
sistently reiterating  a  doctrine  of  the  past. 
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I  should  like  first  to  point  out  that 
such  conclusions  with  respect  to  Judge 
Haynsworth  are  sharply  at  odds  wltn 
several    respected   voices   of    liberalism, 
who  might  be  expected  to  embrace  them 
if  they  were.  Indeed,  factually  supporta- 
ble Professor  Blckel,  professor  of  law  at 
the  Yale  Law  School,  though  critical  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  on  the  conflicts  ques- 
tion made  the  following  sUtement  with 
respect  to  the  judge's  civil  rights  views: 
Judge   Haynsworth  Is  no  reactionary.  His 
clvU  rights  record  is  centrist,  although  more 
cautious  than  some  senators  might  like    ii 
the  Senate  demands  precisely  the  ideological 
profile    It    would    prefer,    the    appointment 
process   will   be   a   deadlock.   Judge   Hayns- 
worth should  be  seen  Ideologically  as  fall- 
ing within  that  area  of  tolerance  In  which 
the  Senate  defers  to  the  President's  initia- 
tive. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  not 
known  as  a  spokesman  for  hidebound  re- 
action, described  Judge  Haynsworth's 
judicial  record  In  these  words: 

Judge  Clement  Purman  Haynsworth,  Jr.. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  new  nominee 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  is  an  experienced 
Jurist  with  a  razor-sharp  mind  and  a  solid, 
middle-of-the-road  record. 


Even  more  important,  though,  in  my 
mind.  Is  the  statement  of  Professor  Fos- 
ter of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law 
School,  filed  with  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. ,  ^  .  ... 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
statement  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  ^  . 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ment contains  a  carefiU  analysis  of  al- 
most all  of  the  cases  upon  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAviTS)  rehed  upon  in  his  analysis  of  last 
Friday  I  shall  try  to  merely  highlight  a 
few  points  that  Professor  Foster  made. 
First,  a  few  excerpts  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  statement: 

I  am  G  W.  Poster,  Jr.  Since  1952  I  have 
taught  at  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  have  been  a  full  professor  there 
since  1959  and  an  Associate  Dean  of  the  Law 
School  for  a  period  of  approximately  a 
month.  StlU  earUer  I  served  as  an  admin- 
istrative aide  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State, 
Dean  Acheson.  Before  that  I  was  the  Legis- 
lative Assistant  to  the  late  United  States 
Senator  Francis  J.  Myers  (D-Pa.>.  at  that 
time  the  WWp  of  the  Senate. 

By  faith  I  am  a  liberal  Democrat  and  while 
Judge  Haynsworth  would  not  have  been  my 
first  preference  In  filling  the  existing  vacancy 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  I  am  convinced  that 
It  is  both  wrong  and  unfair  to  charge  that 
he    is    a    racial    segregationist    or    that    his 
Judicial  record  shows  him  to  be  out  of  step 
with  the  Warren  Court  on  racial  questions. 
I  now  support  his  nomination  unreservedly. 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  not  a  segregationist 
nor   is   he   out   of   step   with   Judges   whose 
fidelity  to  the  directions  of  the  Warren  Court 
is  unquestioned,  and  on  this  point  I  believe 
I    have   some   special   competence   to   speak. 
For  more  than  a  decade  much  of  my  time 
has  been  taken  by  problems  of  school  segre- 
gation. Particularly  between  the  years  1958 
and  1966  I  came  to  know  a  number  of  fed- 
eral  Judges   across   the   South   as  I  studied 
the  impact  of  school  cases  on  the  courts  In 
that  region.  From  early  1961  until  I  went  to 
Europe  for   the  year  In    1963-1964   I  served 
as  a  consultant  on  problemB  of  school  segre- 
gation to  the  United  States  Commission  on 


Civil  Rights.  On  mv  return  In  1964  I  became 
a  consultant,  again  on  problems  ol  school 
segregation,  to  the  United  States  OflRce  of 
Education  and  retained  that  role  until  re- 
turning to  Europe  in  1967.  For  better  or 
worse  I  am  probably  as  much  or  more  re- 
sponsible than  anyone  else  for  the  original 
HEW  School  Desegregation  Guidelines  that 
first  appeared  In  April  1965. 

In  the  area  of  racially  sensitive  cases  I 
have  followed  closely  the  work  of  the  federal 
courts  m  the  South  over  the  entire  span  of 
lime  Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  on  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit.  I 
have  thought  of  his  work,  not  as  that  of  a 
segregationist -inclined  Judge,  but  as  that  oi 
an  intelligent,  open-minded  man  with  a  prac- 
tical knack  for  seeking  workable  answers  to 
hard  questions.  Here  and  there,  to  be  sure 
were  cases  I  probably  would  have  decided 
another  way.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  rf  a 
single  opinion  associated  with  Judge  Hayns- 
worth that  could  not  be  sustained  by  a  rea- 
sonable man. 

Any  description  of  Judicial  implementation 
of  Broun  v.  Board  of  Education  Involves  a 
moving  picture.  Every  Judge  worth  his  salt 
who  has  devoted  any  substantial  time  to 
wrestling  with  problems  of  school  desegrega- 
tion has  changed  views  he  earlier  held.  The 
reasons  are  straight-forward:  Remedies 
thought  workable  when  ordered  by  the  court 
turned  out  in  practice  to  be  partially,  some- 
times entirely,  unworkable  either  because 
they  were  circumvented  by  school  authorities 
or  had  encountered  obstacles  not  foreseen. 
Again  there  remain  to  this  day  questions  not 
rwolved  as  to  the  final  scope  of  the  Brown 
mandate:  even  now  I  know  no  one  bold 
enough  to  attempt  a  final  definition  of  what 
constitutes  a  "racially  nondiscriminatory 
public  school  system. 


Professor  Foster  then  goes  into  a  de- 
tailed analysis,  not  merely  of  the  cases  in 
which  Judge  Haynsworth  has  written, 
but  of  the  background  of  the  entire 
school  desegregation  problem  as  It 
evolves  the  decision  of  the  Brown  case 

in  1954.  ^.  ,      .. 

Notwithstanding   declarations   to   tne 
contrary,  a  reference  to  Professor  Fos- 
ters  statement,  or  to  the  cases  discussed 
by  both  him  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  make  crystal  clear  the  fact 
that    the    Supreme    Court    decision    in 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  in 
1954  was  by  no  means  the  end  of  the 
legal  development  in  this  area.  Indeed, 
it  was  in  many  respects  only  a  begin- 
ning. Though  it  is  something  of  an  over- 
simplification, it  is  nonetheless  accurate 
in  the  sense  we  are  speaking  of  it  to 
say  that  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ouUawed  "de  jure"  segregation 
of  schools— that  is,   school  systems  in 
which  by  law  blacks  were  required  to  at- 
tend  schools   separate   from   those   at- 
tended by  whites.  I  know  of  no  opinion 
or  decision  authored  or  participated  in 
by  Judge  Haynsworth  in  which  he  has 
expressed    doubt   or   reservation    about 
this  doctrine.  But,  as  Professor  Foster 
points  out.  there  were  numerous  issues 
that  developed  during  the  late  1950s  and 
early  1960s  which  were  not  in  any  way 
foreclosed  by  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision in  the  Brown  case.  One  of  these 
was  faculty  and  staff  integration;  an- 
other was  what  is  called  by  some  the 
"minority  transfer"  rule,  and  by  others 
the   "freedom   of   choice"   doctrine.   In 
these  areas,  decisions  written  by  Judge 
Haynsworth  were  reversed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  but  in 
these  respects  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 


the  Fourth  Circuit,  for  which  he  wrote, 
suffered  a  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  no  different  than  that  of 
other  Federal  appellate  courts. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  similar  cases 
decided  by  the  Courts  of  Appeals  for  the 
Sixth  Circuit  and  for  the  Eighth  Circuit, 
both  of  which  have  jurisdiction  over 
some  areas  in  which  there  was  once 
segregation  of  schools  by  law.  but  both  of 
which  also  covered  several  states  which 
have  never  had  any  legal  requirement  of 
segregated  schools.  In  short,  these  cir- 
cuits represent  combinations  of  Southern 
and  Northern  States,  and  draw  their 
judges,  as  well  as  their  lawsuits,  from 
both  Southern  and  Northern  States. 

It  may  be  true  that  certain  cases  indi- 
cate  that   Judge   Haynsworth    has   not 
been   as   advanced    on    the   subject   of 
civil  rights  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
but  I  think  it  unfair  to  criticize  Judge 
Haynsworth  or  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit  on  which  he  sits  with- 
out co.isidering  the  entire  development 
of  the  law  in  this  area  in  the  last  20  years. 
The  most  casual  reference  to  the  land- 
mark civil  rights  cases  shows  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
been  ahead  of  virtually  all  of  the  lower 
courts  in  this  area,  and  not  just  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit 
or  of  Judge  Haynsworth.   McLaurin   v. 
Oklahoma  State  Regents.  339  U.S.  637. 
decided   in    1950,    requiring    state   sup- 
ported graduate  schools  to  treat  Negroes 
and  whites  alike,  was  a  decision  which 
reversed    a    three- judge    Federal    court 
sitting  in  the  Western  District  of  Okla- 
homa. 

The  great  landmark  case  of  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  Topeka.  347  U.S. 
483.  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  finally 
held  that  segregated  public  schools  were 
unconstitutional,  was  a  reversal  of  a 
judgment  entered  by  a  three-judge  Fed- 
eral district  court  in  the  District  of 
Kansas. 

Burton  v.  Wilmington  Parking  Au- 
thority, 365  U.S.  715.  decided  in  1961.  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  greatly  expanded  the  concept  of 
"state  action '  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment, reversed  a  contrary  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Delaware. 

Indeed,  Goss  v.  Board  of  Education. 
373  U.S.  683.  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
helpful  carefully  prepared  sUtement 
of  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  before  this  committee,  was  a  re- 
versal of  a  judgment  of  a  Federal  court 
of  appeals— not  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit,  on  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  sits,  but  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  whose  head- 
quarters is  in  Cincinnati. 

Other  Federal  courts  as  well  have  net 
been  as  advanced  in  the  civil  rights  area 
as  the  Supreme  Court.  McNeese  v  Board 
of  Education.  373  U.S.  668.  decided  in 
1963,  for  example,  was  a  reversal  of  a  de- 
cision of  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  Eighth  Circuit  was  reversed 
twice  last  year  and  once  this  last  term 
by  the  Court  in  civil  rights  cases.  Raney 
V  Board  of  Education  of  Gould  School 
District.  391  U.S.  443  (1968>:  Jones  v. 
Mayer.  392  U.S.  409  <1968);  Darnel  v. 
Paui,  395  U.S.  298  (1969>. 
The  decisions  of  a  number  of  special 
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three  Judge  coutts  have  similarly  been 
overturned.  Anderson  v.  Martin.  375  U.S. 
399,  decided  in  lf>64,  reversed  the  lower 
court's  decision  Upholding  a  Louisiana 
law  requiring  racial  designations  of  can- 
didates to  be  sh^wn  on  the  ballot.  And 
Katzenbach  v.  mcClung.  379  U.S.  294, 
decided  in  1964,  upheld  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  as 
applied  to  a  resjaurant,  after  the  lower 
court  had  enjoined  the  act's  enforcement 
on  the  ground  that  it  exceeded  the 
powers  of  Congress. 

Those  of  us  who  support  civil  rights 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  com- 
mended the  SupPeme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  its  pioneering  efforts  in  this 
area  of  the  law.  But  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  it  is  a  little  bit  inconsistent  to 
praise  the  Supreme  Court  for  breaking 
new  ground  in  tlie  field  of  civil  rights,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  criticize  the  Judge 
of  a  lower  Federal  court  for  not  having 
been  as  advanced  as  the  Supreme  Court, 
on  the  other  haijd.  I  am  quite  doubtful 
tliat  we  would  wint  judges  of  the  lower 
Federal  courts  constantly  departing  from 
existing  law  on  tlieir  own — if  new  con- 
stltutlftWal  doctrihe  is  to  be  made,  it 
should  "very  probably  be  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of!  the  United  States. 

While  I  certainhf  do  not  agree  with  all 
of  those  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  opinions 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights  which  I  have 
read,  and  doubtle^  would  not  agree  with 
some  of  his  decisions  in  other  areas,  I  am 
quite  certain  that]  I  would  have  the  same 
reaction  to  just  a^wut  any  other  nominee 
who  would  come  I  before  this  committee. 
I  do  not  think  th^t  the  criticism  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  for  Hot  being  as  advanced  as 
the  Supreme  Coirt  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights  is  a  fair  <)ne.  He  seems  to  have 
faithfully  foUoweici  the  precedents  as  he 
understood  them  lin  those  of  his  opinions 
which  have  come!  to  our  attention. 

I  must  say,  Mrl  President,  that  during 
discourses  on  th^s  floor,  far  too  often 
cases  are  referrcjd  to,  abstracted,  and 
commented  uponj  Tliey  are  not  out  of 
context  exactly,  but  certainly  are  not 
coijsidered  withir^  the  continuity  of  the 
development  of  a  [brand  new  field  of  law. 
That,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  not  the 
proper  way  to  conjsider  tlie  proposition  of 
whether  the  nominee  is  pro-civil  rights 
or  anti-civil  rigl^.  Attention  must  be 
given  to  the  development  of  civil  rights 
law  during  the  past  20  years. 

An  honest  evaluation  of  the  judge's 
views  on  school  s(  gregation  can  only  be 
made  by  taking  nto  consideration  the 
time  in  wliich  h:  spoke.  His  decisions 
must  be  assessed  by  comparing  them  with 
decisions  of  otherj  judges  who  were  faced 
with  the  same  pijoblems  with  respect  to 
the  particular  scliool  year.  Virtually  ev- 
ery judge  who  hajs  devoted  any  substan- 
tial time  to  gi-abpUng  with  the  school 
descgretjatlon  problem  has  changed  the 
views  he  earlier  (held.  This  evolution  of 
judicial  opinion  has  been  caused  by  the 
simple  fact  that  remedies  originally 
thought  to  be  workable  when  ordeied  by 
a  court  turned  out  in  practice  to  be  un- 
workable eithei-  because  unfoieseen  ob- 
stacles were  encountered  or  because  they 
were  circumvenrted  by  school  officials.  It 
would  be  easy  to  take  the  views  of  the 
Supreme   Court   aiid  some   other   front 


running  Federal  Judge  today  and  com- 
pare those  with  earlier  views  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  proved  that  those 
earlier  views  were  wrong.  New  law  has 
been  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  when  it 
reversed  other  courts  of  appeals  and  in- 
deed would  have  modified  its  own  views. 
For  example,  on  October  29  of  this  year. 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  Alexander  against  Holmes 
County  Board  of  Education,  announced 
that  the  standard  of  allowing  "all  delib- 
erate speed  '  for  desegregation  was  no 
longer  constitutionally  permissible.  Thus 
the  Supreme  Court  modified  the  stand- 
ard it  itself  had  laid  down  in  Brown 
agairtst  Board  of  Education  In  1954,  By 
using  the  type  of  reasoning  that  has  been 
employed  against  Judge  Haynsworth,  one 
could  argue  that  a  Federal  judge  who 
was  following  the  guidelines  laid  down 
by  tlie  Supreme  Court  in  Brown  against 
Board. of  Education  was  out  of  .step  with 
the  Supreme  Court.  Such  reasoning  is 
obviously  fallacious.  The  views  of  any 
Federal  judge  on  school  desegregation  m 
any  given  year  must  be  made  by  compar- 
ing those  views  with  what  other  judges 
were  doing  in  that  same  year. 

There  are  numerous  other  cases  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  modified 
its  earlier  views.  For  example,  in  1959 
only  three  Supreme  Court  Justices  be- 
lieved it  was  important  to  consider  the 
question  whether  a  school  plan  which  ex- 
plicitly recognized  race  as  an  absolute 
ground  for  the  transfer  of  students  be- 
tween schools  was  constitutional.  Kelly 
V.  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
Nashville,  361  U.S.  924  il959).  Just  four 
years  later,  the  Supreme  Court  was  not 
only  willing  to  consider  the  issue  but  a 
unanimous  Supreme  Court  held  that  such 
a  plan  was  unconstitutional.  Goss  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  Knoxville,  373 
U.S.  683  (1963). 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  has  of  course  made 
new  law  in  the  area  of  civil  rights  by  re- 
versing at  one  time  or  another  the  sev- 
eral courts  of  appeals  that  consider  such 
questions.  It  is  quite  simply  wrong  to 
say  that  the  Fourth  Circuit  is  the  only 
circuit  which  has  been  reversed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  this  area.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the;  Goss  case,  to  which  I  just 
referred,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit. 
Tlie  Sixth  Circuit  panel  was  composed 
of  Judges  Cecil,  Weick,  and  O'Sullivan. 
Similarly,  in  the  Kelley  case,  the  Sixth 
Circuit  panel  was  composed  of  Judges 
Allen,  McAlister  and  Choate.  Another  ex- 
ample is  furnished  by  Rogers  v.  Paul. 
382  U.S.  198  (19651  where  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  a  panel  for  the  Eiphth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  composed  of 
Judges  Vogel.  Malthes,  and  Mehaffy. 

We  have  here  some  nine  judges  of  two 
courts  of  appeals,  all  of  whom  were 
handing  down  the  same  sort  of  rulings 
as  Judge  Haynsworth  was.  Are  they  all 
faithless  to  the  teachings  of  the  Supreme 
Court?  Are  they  all  die-hard  .segrega- 
tionists? To  put  them  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. Judge  Allen  was  from  Ohio,  and 
Judge  McAllister  was  from  Michigan; 
kxjth  were  appointed  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Sixth  Circuit  by  Pi-esident 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  Judce  Cecil  and 
Judge  Weick  were  both  from  Ohio,  while 
Judge  O'Sullivan   was  from  Michigan: 


They  were  all  appointed  to  the  Sixth  Cir- 
cuit by  President  Eisenhower.  Judge 
Mehaffy  is  from  Arkansas,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Eighth  Circuit  by  President  Kennedy; 
Judge  Vogel  was  from  North  Dakota, 
and  Judge  Matthes  was  from  Missouri, 
and  they  were  both  appo  nted  to  the 
Court  of  Apix-als  for  the  Eighth  Circuit 
by  President  Eisenhower. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  say  that  if 
these  judges  voted  the  way  they  did  in 
these  cases,  they  too  are  to  be  condemned. 
But  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
what  we  are  looking  for  is  not  100-per- 
cent correspondence  between  the  view  of 
any  particular  Senator  and  the  Judicial 
philosophy  of  a  Supreme  Court  nominee, 
but  simply  a  range  of  reasonableness. 
And  if  the  opinions  handed  down  by 
Judge  Haynsworth  in  areas  of  civil  rights 
law  which  have  arisen  since  the  decision 
in  the  Brown  case  are  no  difTerent  from 
those  of  judges  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  North 
Dakota,  and  Missouri,  can  it  fairly  be 
said  that  they  were  unreasonable  appli- 
cations of  the  law  as  then  understood? 
I  think  not. 

No  one  would  contend  that  Judge 
Haynsworth's  record  in  civil  rights  cases 
is  as  liberal  as  say.  for  example,  that 
of  Justice  Douglas.  Nor  would  anyone 
contend  that  his  record  in  finding  new 
constitutional  rights  for  criminal  defend- 
ants, or  new  constitutional  protections 
for  pornography,  is  comparable  to  that 
of  Justice  Douglas  or  of  the  very  liberal 
wing  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Individual 
Senators  must  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  choose  to  evaluate  these 
philosophical  aspects  of  the  nominee,  and 
if  so  on  what  basis.  But  if  there  is  to  be 
philosophical  evaluation,  and  if  the  test 
Is  to  be  not  identical  correspondence  with 
the  Senator's  view,  but  a  range  of  reason- 
ableness, then  I  think  Judge  Haynsworth 
plainly  passes  this  test  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights.  I  think  his  views  in  this  area, 
and  in  other  areas  of  constitutional  law 
curiently  under  study,  are  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  position  of  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  which  he  has  been  nominated. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  whether  this 
nominee  for  the  Supreme  Court  is  in  the 
mainstream  of  a  particular  legal  concept 
or  branch  of  the  law  or  whether  he  is 
found  to  be  in  consonance  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  considered  by 
other  authorities. 

Judge  Lawrence  Walsh,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Committee  on  the 
Federal  Judiciary,  testified  that  his  com- 
mittee consideied  this  question.  They 
have  been  doing  this  type  of  investiga- 
tion now  for  18  years.  And  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  for  a  period  of  more 
than  a  decade  as  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  to  have  been  cne  ol 
the  lecipients  of  their  reports  in  each 
one  of  these  instances.  I  know  the  fa.sh- 
lon  in  which  they  operate. 

I  quote  from  the  testimony  of  Judge 
Walsh  regarding  this  question: 

Now  I  do  not  mean  In  any  way  to  suggest 
thai  I  L'loiight  Judge  Haynsworth  was  run- 
ning against  the  stream  of  the  law.  I  think 
he  was  punctilious  In  following  that  stream 
as  the  Supreme  Court  laid  it  up.  and  In 
some   fields   he   has   run   ahead   and   broken 
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new  Kfound.  For  example.  In  the  expansion 
otthl  (Jocume  of  the  uUllty  of  habeas  cor- 
nus  ho  broke  away  from  an  old  restraint  In 
earlier  Supreme  Court  opinions  and  was  com- 
ptlmented  by  the  present  Supreme  Court  for 
doing  so.  He  has  moved  over  Into,  as  I  recall 
it  more  modern  tests  on  Insanity  and  things 

"'so^he'lsln  no  sense  running  against  the 
>,tream  of  the  law.  If  I  were  going  to  char- 
uc"r^  It.  1  would  say  where  new  ground  Is 
being  broken  by  the  Supreme  Court,  he  be- 
ue les  in  moving  deliberately  rather  than 
rapidly  and  parUcularly  where  an  mtcrpre- 
Sn  of  the  ConsUtutlon  which  has  stood 
or  many  years  is  reversed  or  turned  around^ 
He  would  perhaps  give  more  t"«^  than 
other  judges  to  adjust  to  the  new  state  ol 
aflairs. 

Mr  President,  in  conclusion.  I  simply 
point  out  that  in  trying  to  make  a  ju(3g- 
ment  of  the  nominee  on  his  civil  rights 
decisions  these  factors  must  be  consid- 
ered'  First  of  all.  the  time  when  that 
decision  was  rendered;  second,  l^ow  other 
judges  and  other  circuits  were  deciding 
what  precedents  existed  within  his  o^n 
circuit:  and  finally,  the  nature  of  the 
problems  presented  In  applying  a  furida- 
menUl  principle  of   law  such   as   that 
which   was  declared   in  Brown   agamst 
Board  of  Education. 

After  all,  that  decision,  while  it  was 
precedent-setting,  was  necessarily  gen- 
eral in  its  impact.  Outside  of  its  im- 
mediate decision  it  simply  raised  the 
problem  of  asking  and  deciding  in- 
numerable other  questions  withm  that 

'^The  lower  courts  of  course  had  to  apply 
as  best  they  could  in  each  of  those  in- 
sunces  the  rules  of  law  they  though 
wtre   extant,   those   that  they    thought 
were  applicable,  and  those  that  in  their 
test  judgment  they  thought  flowed  from 
the  supreme  Court's  declaration  of  pnn- 
ciples  which  had  been  made  at  that  time. 
If  these  principles  are  applied  and  ob- 
ser\'ed   I  am  satisfied  that  most  reason- 
able men  will  conclude  that  this  man 
who  has  been  adjudged  to  be  an  excel- 
lent jurist,  a  man  of  integrity  wiU  satisfy 
every  test  required  of  a  member  o    the 
supreme  Court  not  only  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights  but  in  other  fields  as  well. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit   1 


STATEMENT  BV  G.  W.  FOSTEH.  J«  •  ^"^  ^VrPORT 
OF  THE  NOMINATION  OF  JUDGE  Cl-EMENT  F_ 
HAYNSWORTH.    JR..    TO    THE    SUPREME    COURT 

OF  THE  United  States 

I  am  O  W.  Foster,  Jr.  Since  1952  I  have 
taught  at  the  Law  School  of  the  Unlversuy 
^Wisconsin,  have  been  a  ^"»  P'-°f«f  f^^*^"^ 
since  1959  and  an  Associate  Dean  of  the  Law 
sihool  for  a  period  of  ^PP^^-^'^^tely  a  mon Uv 
Still  earlier  I  served  as  an  f ^'«f^?^;;* 
aide  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Acheson  Before  that  I  was  the  Legislat  ve 
^sTstant  to  the  '^te  United  States  Senator 
Francis  J.  Myers  (D-Pa.),  at  that  time  the 
Whip  of  the  Senate. 

BV  faith  I  am  a  liberal  Democrat  and  while 
Jud'ge  Haynsworth  would  not  have  been  my 
nrst  preference  in  filling  the  existing  ^^5*"^^ 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  I  am  convinced  that 
°  W  both  wrong  and  unfair  to  charge  that 
he  is  a  racial  segregationist  or  that  his 
judicial  record  shows  him  to  be  out  of  step 
with  the  warren  Court  on  racial  questions,  I 
now  support  his  nomination  unreservedly. 

Judge  Haynsworth  is  not  a  segregationist 
nor  is  he  out  of  step  with  Judges  whose  fide  - 
Tty  to  the  directions  of  the  Warren  Court  Is 
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unquestioned,  and  on  this  point  I  believe  I 
have  some  special  competence  to  speak.  For 
more  than  a  decade  much  of  my  time  ha^ 
been  taken  by  problems  of  school  segregation^ 
Partcularly  between  the  years  1968  and  1966 
i^meTo  know  a  number  of  federal  Judges 
across  the  South  as  I  studied  the  impact  ol 
school  cases  on  the  courts  in   that  region. 
From  early  1961  until  I  went  to  Europe  for 
the  year  in  1963-1964  I  served  as  a  consult- 
ant on  problems  of  school  segregation  to  the 
united   States   Commlsson   on   Civil   R  ghts. 
On  my  return  in  1964  I  became  a  consultant 
again  on  problems  of  school  segregation,  to 
the   united    States   Office   of   Education   and 
retained  that  role  until  returning  to  Lt.rope 
in  1967    For  better  or  worse  I  am  probabU 
as  much  or  more  responsible  than  anyone 
^se  for  the  original  HEW  School  Desegrega- 
tin   Guidelines   that   first  appeared   in   April 

1 165 '  T 

In  the  area  of  racially  sensitive  cases  1 
,>ase  fouowed  closely  the  work  of  the  federa 
courts  in  the  South  over  the  entire  ^Pan  ^f 
time  Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  on  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuity  I 
have  thought  of  his  work,  not  as  that  of  a 
.ecregationist-lncuned  Judge,  but  as  that  of 
an^liuelUgent.  open-minded  man  with  a  prac- 
uca  knalk  for  seeking  workable  answers  to 
1  Ld  questions.  Here  and  there,  to  be  sure, 
w^re  cases  I  probably  would  have  decided 
^noth'er  way.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  of 
-1  single  opinion  associated  with  J^^S^ 
HaySrth  that  could  not  be  sustained  by 

^  ^^nT^^escrtp^n  Of  Judicial  implementation 

of  Broun  V,  Board  of  ^'^^^'^''^^''^sLn 
moving  picture.  Every  Judge  worth  his  salt 
X    has    devoted    any   substantial    time    to 
Wrestling  with  problems  of  ^chool-desegre^- 
tion  has  changed  views  he  earlier  held^  ^he 
reisons      are      straightforward:       Remedies 
nought  w^kable  when  ordered  by  the  court 
urnld  out  in  practice  to  be  P^tia  ly^  some- 
.imes    entirely,    unworicable    either    becaiise 
th^v  were  clrct^mvented  by  school  authorlUes 
or  had  encountered  obstacles  not   foreseen^ 
Again,  there  remain  to  this  day  questions  n^t 
resolved  as  to  the  final  scope  of  the  Brown 
mandate-    even    now    I    know    no    one    bold 
Tnough  to  attempt  a  final  definition  of  what 
constuutes    a    ■racially    nondlscnm.natorj 
public  school  system.- 

FACtn-TY    AND    STAFF    INTEGRATION 

Thus  an  assessment  of  a  judge's  views  on 
schoo"  segregation  ^-t  be  made  in  the  con- 
text of  the  time  In  which  he  spoke  Said  an 
other  way.  he  must  be  judged  by  comparison 
u\th  other  judges  facing  the  same  problems 
with  respL:!  tl  the  particular  forthcomi..g 
Tchool  year  to  which  the  answers  were  to  be 
fm,°°ed  The  reason  Is  simply  that  from 
Sol  yeai  to  school  year  the  picture 
chTnged-and  rules  and  priorities  applied 
for  onryear  were  modified  or  abandoned  for 

'^I   "can-albeit     quite     unfalrly-take     the 
views  held  earlier  by  any  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  federal  Judges  Whose  views  on  racial 
matters   make    them    front   ^tinners   among 
their   fellows   and   compare  earlier  P^Uions 
With   ones   held   later   by   themselves  or   the 
s'ipreme  Court  and   thereby"  prove     them 
•wrong  "  and  out  of  step  with  the  Supreme 
CO  irt.'judge  Haynsworth  is  not  among    hat 
verv  small   front-runner  group  but  he  is  no 
f^ldragging       entrenched      segregationist^ 
eaher   in  mv  Judgment  he  ranks  along  with 
the    best    of    the    open-minded,    pragmatic 
judges   in   the   federal  system,   neither   dog- 
matic nor  doctrinaire. 

To  buttress  the  conclusion  Just  sUted.  I 
intend  to  review  in  a  difTerent  light  the  cases 
th^have  been  cited  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  as  evidence  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  cannot  be  trusted  to  respond  fairly  to 
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cases  involving  racial  problems,  ThM«  will 
be  treated  under  three  heading:  ( 1  J^cu  ^ 
and  SUtH  int^gratlo;  <2)  "The  "Mtn°/ttv 
Transfer"  Rule:  and  (3)  the  "Racially  Non- 
dlEcrlmlnatory"  School  System. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  point  th.a 
the  Supreme  Courts  per  curiam  reversal  of 
Judge  Haynsworth's  opinion  In  the  Brad  ry 
cL  proves  how  far  he  was  out  of  line  with 
the  Stmreme  Court's  thinking.  I  would  like. 
If  I  mav.  to  put  the  faculty  Integration 
nuestlon   in  a  broader  context 

The  South's  dual  schools  traditionally  had 
distinctive  sets  of  black  and  white  teachers 
The  administrative  staffs  within  each  school 
followed  a  comparable  pattern.  Yet  the 
..chool  c..ses  before  the  federal  courts  during 
the  1950's  focused  primarily  upon  pupil  de- 
segregation and  apart  from  some  scattered 
ln.t:mces  in  the  Border  States  the  school 
pl'untlffs  did  not  assign  any  important  pri- 
ority to  teacher  and  staff  Integration 

bV  the   carlv    1960's.   however,   complaints 
filed  on  behalf" of  pupils  and  parents  were  in- 
cluding   demands    for     faculty    Integration 
Even  in  this  period,  plaintiffs  generally  as- 
signed higher  priorities  to  student  Integra- 
tion and  as  a  rule  did  not  press  hard  either 
to  build  a  record  showing  discriminatory  fac- 
ulty assignments  nor  ask  for  orders  to  break 
up  discriminatory  faculty  patterns^  What  1 
intend  to  do  here  is  summarize  development^ 
in    the   various   circuits   down    through    the 
standaMs   they   applied   to   faculty   segrega- 
tion for  the  1965-1966  school  year    the  ye..r 
the   Fourth    Circuit    was    considering    when 
Judge  Haynsworth  wrote  the  Bradley  dec- 

"  What  happened  to  the  Fifth  Circuit  down 
to  1965  Is  iv^ical.  On  July  24,  1962.  a  panel 
consisting  of  Judges  Rives.  Tuttle  and  Brown 
reTe'sed  I  District  Court  order  In  the  Escam- 
bia county,  Florida,  case  which  had  struck 
from  the  complaint  a  claim  that  dlscrlrnln.^ 
,orv  assignment  of  faculty  resulted  In  harm 
to  pupils:   this  pomt  should  not  have  been 
resolv^  at  the  pleading  stage,  the  Pa°«;'  h.d^ 
but  onlv  after  a  hearing  on  the  q  lestion,-  A 
^ew   weeks   later   then   District  Judge   Bryan 
Simpson  ordered  school  authorities  m  Du^al 
county    Florida,    to   submit    plans    prior    .o 
the  end  of  October  1962  for  assigning  teach- 
ers wUhout  regard  to  race.^  From  the  contex 
of  Judge  Simpson's  order  it  was  clear  that  no 
change'e^ller  than  the  1963-1964  school  year 
was  fntended.  Things  were  further   delayed 
while  Duval  Countv  took  an  appeal  and  not 
unin  January  10.  1964,  did  the  Fifth  Circuit 
rule  on  the  case.  Chief  J^^ge  Tuttle  s  op  n- 
lon— bv   this   time  looking  forward   to  the 
1964-1965   school   year-held   th.at   pupil   ob- 
ectlons  to  racial  assignment  of  teachers  and 
st"fl  was  a  proper  concern  for  the  court  add- 
ing tha^  the  question  of  teacher  assignment 
could  euher  be  postponed'  or  at  the  discre- 
uon  of  the  trial  court  brought  on  for  hear- 
ing  as  Judge  Simpson  had  ^°he_ 

This  brings  us  now  to  the  Flftn  Lircuu  . 
views  respecting  faculty  segregation  for  the 
1965-1966   school   year,  the   year   under  con- 
sfderauon   when   the   fourth   Circuit   decided 
the  Bradleu  case.  On  February  24.  1965— ap- 
proximately Six  weeks  before  the  Brad/.v  de- 
cision   was    announced-a    panel    which    m- 
*ltded    Chief    Judge    Tuttle    reaffirmed    the 
view  that  the  District  Court  had  discretion 
to  postpone  consideration  of  faculty  Integra- 
tion .but  adding  that  the  court  was  not  pre^ 
eluded   from   taking   up   the   q^eft.oni ,     On 
Julv  2    1965— roughly  two  months  after  the 
i^aJcu    decision    was    announced-another 
panel  of  the  Fifth,  also  considering  plans  for 
the  1965-1966  school  year,  reversed  an  order 
of  the  District  Court  which  denied  st^.nding 
to  pupils  Challenging  faculty  ^egregaUon  but 
set  no  priorities  for  handling  the  question  on 
remand.  This  oplnlon_in  the  ^ru-ec^se^^^v 
of  Texas— was  v^Tltten  by  now  Chief  Judge 
John  B^own,  who  Indicated  the  Qtiestlon  of 
facvuty  segregation  was  best  left  to  the  Dls- 
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trlct  Court  "for  coaalderatlon  by  and  with 
the  Board  aa  the  imported  HEW  standards 
are  applied."  • 

The  reference  to  the  "Imported  HEW 
standards"  calls  for  explanation.  Near  the 
end  of  April  1966  Hhe  US.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Issued  the 
"General  Statement  of  Policies  Under  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rlghtu  Act  of  1984  BespecUng 
Desegregation  of  Elamentary  and  Secondary 
Schools."  a  document  widely  known  there- 
after as  the  HEW  Quldellnes.'"  Broadly,  the 
Guidelines  required  all  desegregation  plans 
to  contain  provisions  for  ultimate  faculty 
and  staff  desegregation  "  but  for  the  1965- 
1966  school  year  a  district  was  "normally"  ex- 
pected to  do  no  more  In  this  direction  than 
arrange  for  Joint  faculty  meetings  and  Joint 
Inservlce  programs."  Some  not-normal  dis- 
tricts, as  the  Guidelines  perceived  1965-1966. 
would  be  relieved  erf  even  this  much  Joint 
faculty  and  staff  activity.  The  position  of  the 
Guldellnea  restated  what  we  understood  the 
prevailing  Judicial  doctrine  of  the  day  to  be: 
faculty  desegregation  was  ultimately  to  be 
In  the  picture  but  &  good  bit  of  discretion 
was  to  be  retained  for  decision  In  Individual 
cases  when  to  bring  It  on." 

Summarizing  the  position  of  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit with  respect  to  the  1965-1966  school 
year — views  expressed  both  before  and  after 
Judge  Hwrnsworth's  decision  in  Bradley — 
facirHy  ar»*  staff  integration  was  part  of  the 
Job  to  be  done  but  Its  timing  was  to  be  left 
largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  District  Court 
(which  should  also  taake  account  of  the  di- 
rectives In  the  HEW"  Guidelines).  And  the 
Plfth  Circuit  views  toward  the  1965-1966 
school  year  were  either  written  or  concurred 
In  by  such  men  as  Judge  John  Brown  and 
Chief  Judge  Elbert  TVittle 

Developments  In  th|e  Sixth  Circuit  on  the 
faculty  desegregatlori  front  down  to  the 
1965-1966  school  year  paralleled  closely  those 
In  the  Plfth,  Just  described  In  an  early  phase 
of  the  Chattanooga  cMe.  the  District  Court 
had  struck  froftf  the  oomplatnt  a  demand  by 
pupils  for  faculty  desegregation  and  on  July 
8.  1963,  the  Sixth  Clrtult  reversed,  restoring 
the  Issue  to  the  comjtlalnt  and  leaving  it  to 
the  discretion  of  the  tHal  court  to  determine 
when  to  bring  the  lajsue  on  for  considera- 
tion "  A  year  later.  Iboklng  into  the  forth- 
coming 1964-1965  schi>ol  year  while  review- 
ing the  Memphis  case.lthe  Sixth  quoted  with 
approval  the  view  adopted  a  year  earlier  in 
the  Chattanooga  case  [that  the  question  of 
faculty  segregation  was  a  proper  one  to  be 
considered  but  was  anl  Issue  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  EMstrlct  IJourt  as  to  timing  '"  A 
year  later,  assessing  the  Sixth  Circuit  posi- 


tion   on    the    faculty 
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Integration    question. 


1966  school  year  com- 


menced that  the  timing  of  the  question  was 
still  left  to  the  dlscretllon  of  Uie  trial  court.'* 

The  faculty  segregation  question  came  be- 
fore the  Eighth  Circuit  only  In  connection 
with  the  1965-1966  sciiool  year  and  in  the 
context  of  a  case  out  ^f  Port  Smith.  Arkan- 
sas. A  unanimous  pa4el  of  the  Eighth  af- 
firmed the  discretion  lOf  the  District  Court 
In  postponing  the  question  and  went  on  to 
limit  the  standing  to  challenge  faculty  seg- 
regation to  pupils  atoendlng  grades  aiready 
desegregated  under  the  plan.''  Shortly  after 
reverelng  the  Pourth  Circuit  on  the  faculty 
segregation  question  in  the  Bradley  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  reveried  the  Eighth  for  its 
holding  on   the  same  question." 

The  views  of  the  Pourth  Circuit  down 
through  the  1965-196(  school  year  remain  to 
be  accounted  for.  Developments  In  the 
Pourth  paralleled  thjose  in  the  Plfth  and 
Sixth  Circuits  and  Its  views  for  1965-1966 
were  somewhat  broader  than  those  Just  de- 
scribed for  the  Eighth  Circuit.  On  June  29. 
1963,  Judge  Sobeloff  announced  for  himself 
and  Judge  Jlaynsworth  an  opinion  Involving 
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an  appeal  from  Lynchburg.  Virginia.  (Judge 
Soper  had  heard  argument  In  the  case  but 
died  prior  to  participating  In  the  Court's 
opinion  )  In  reversing  and  remanding  the 
case  to  the  District  Court  the  Sobeloff- 
Haynsworth  panel  held  that  the  complaint 
had  raised  the  question  of  faculty  and  staff 
desegregation  and  that  the  Issue  was  appro- 
priate to  the  establishment  of  a  racially  non- 
discriminatory school  system."  (For  those 
who  suggest  Judge  Haynsworth  has  gone 
along  on  new  developments  only  where  no 
other  recourse  was  available  to  him,  it  Is 
worth  noting  that  he  joined  Judge  Sobeloff 
on  a  point  apparently  new  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  and  reached  by  the  two  of  them 
without  reference  to  other  authority  on  the 
point.) 

By  now  looking  into  the  1966-1966  school 
year,  the  Pourth  sitting  en  banc  announced 
unanimously,  with  Judge  Haynsworth  par- 
ticipating, that  the  complaints  as  amended 
raised  the  faculty  segregation  question  and 
that  the  plaintiffs  had  standing  press  the 
Issues  against  school  authorities  In  Prince 
Edward  and  Surrey  Counties  In  Virginia" 
This  decision  came  December  2,  1964.  about 
four  months  prior  to  the  en  banc  decision  in 
Bradley  '»  and  the  companion  cases  decided 
with  It.'" 

The  Bradley  case  was  .irgued  In  the  Pourth 
Circuit  on  October  5.  1964.  and  the  com- 
panion cases  involving  Hopewell.  Virginia, 
and  Buncombe  County.  North  Carolina,  were 
argued  November  5,  1964.  All  three  were 
heard  by  the  Fourth  sitting  en  banc  and 
the  opinions  on  the  three  were  announced 
together  April  7,  1965.  In  each  Judge  Hayns- 
worth wrote  for  the  Court  and  as  to  each 
Judges  Sobeloff  and  Bell  Joined  in  a  partial 
dissent. 

The  point  of  difference  between  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  on  the  question  of  fac- 
ulty Integration  was  comparatively  a  narrow 
one.  All  the  en  banc  Court  agreed  that  pu- 
pils had  standing  to  challenge  faculty  and 
staff  segregation,  a  view  which  was  shared 
by  the  Plfth,  Sixth  and  Eighth  Circuits  at 
this  point  in  time.  Judge  Haynsworths 
opinion  followed  the  view  then  current  In 
the  other  ClrculU  that  the  timing  for  bring- 
ing on  faculty  Integration  was  to  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  District  Court  and 
It  was  on  the  question  of  timing  that  the 
Sobeloff- Bel  I  dissent  parted  company,  not 
only  with  Judge  Haynsworth  but  with  the 
views  of  the  other  three  Circuits  as  well.^ 
Occupying  new  ground,  the  dissenters  in- 
sisted that  evidentiary  hearings  on  faculty 
segregation  should  be  brought  on  at  once 
and.  secondly,  that  following  such  a  hearing 
the  District  Court  siiould  have  only  limited 
discretion  thereafter  to  delay  faculty  inte- 
gration * 

By  the  time  the  Bradley  case  came  before 
the  Supreme  Court  for  review,  yet  another 
school  year — 1966-1967— was  in  the  ofllng 
and  in  a  terse  per  curiam  announced  Novem- 
ber 15.  1965,  Bradley  was  reversed  on  the 
question  of  timing  the  evidentiary  hearing  on 
faculty  segregation;  the  Court  saw  no  Justlfl- 
flcation  at  this  pKjlnt  In  time  for  further  post- 
ponement of  evidentiary  hearings.'^  The 
Court  did  not  speak  to  the  second  point 
raised  in  the  Sobeloff-Bell  dissent — the  pri- 
ority of  timing  faculty  Integration  once  an 
evidentiary  record  showed  segregated  pat- 
terns to  exist  —and  not  until  the  Montgomery 
case  In  the  Spring  of  1969  did  the  Court 
speak  to  the  substantive  content  of  plans  for 
faculty  integration." 

The  real  slgniftcance  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  In  Bradley  Is  not  that  It  es- 
tablishes Judge  Haynsworth  as  a  foot-drag- 
ging segregationist  unable  to  keep  step  with 
the  currents  of  the  Warren  Court.  This  con- 
clusion can  be  reached  only  by  saying  that 
the  same  decision  also  tars  the  Image  of 
other  highly  respected  Judges  and  ones 
clearly  liberal  on  racial  questions  who  were 
announcing  positions  similar  to  Judge 
Haynsworth's   at   the   very   time  the  Fourth 


Circuit  opinion  In  Bradley  was  written.  And 
that  Just  simply  will  not  do. 

Moreover,  the  real  significance  of  Bradley 
Is  that  It  repvresented  the  commitment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  the  proposition  that 
faculty  integration  was  f>art  of  the  school  de- 
segregation picture.  Despite  the  unanimity 
that  the  Circuit  had  reached  In  concluding 
that  pupils  could  challenge  faculty  segre- 
gation, there  was  continued  Insistence  from 
school  authorities  that  this  point  did  not 
have  the  support  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Bradley — and 
Its  per  curiam  decision  shortly  afterwards 
reversing  the  Eighth  Circuit's  ruling  In  the 
Fort  Smith  case  "  supplied  the  support  for 
faculty  Integration.  And  In  supplying  that 
support  the  Court  had  speeded  the  process 
for  the  forthcoming  1966-1967  school  year  by 
ordering  prompt  evidentiary  hearings  on  the 
question  of  faculty  segregation.  Moreover,  the 
Court  left  for  the  future  the  question  of 
timing  steps  toward  faculty  integration  al- 
though the  Sobeloff-Bell  dissent  had  sug- 
gested  an  answer  on   that  Issue,   too 

THE     "MINORITT     TRANSFER"     RULE 

On  September  17,  1962,  the  Fourth  Circuit 
sitting  en  banc  announced  through  a  per 
curiam  decision  that  the  "racial  minority" 
transfer  provision  in  the  school  plan  for 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  was  unconstitu- 
tional because  its  purpose  and  effect  were  to 
retard  desegregation. =■  There  were  two  dis- 
sents, one  of  them  from  Judge  Haynsworth. 
Almost  nine  months  later,  on  June  3.  1963.  a 
unanimous  Supreme  Court  Invalidated  a  like 
minority  transfer  provision  In  reviewing  two 
cases  out  of  Tennessee.  »  one  of  them  the 
Goss  case  out  of  KnoxvUle. 

For  reasons  that  I  will  try  to  develop  orl^fly 
here  I  believed  at  the  time  that  Gosa  laid 
down  too  inflexible  a  doctrine  and  develop- 
ments in  the  years  that  came  after  have  not 
removed  my  doubts  Goss  torpedoed  the  then 
growing  development  of  unitary  geographic 
zoning  that  was  being  built  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  so-called  "Nashville  Plan"  by 
striking  down  an  obviously  discriminatory 
but  nevertheless  useful  transition  device  for 
bringing  an  end  to  the  dual  school  systems 
Moreover,  by  injecting  Inflexibility  Into  geo- 
graphic zoning  at  this  Instant  In  time.  Goss 
gave  a  critically  important  shot  in  the  arm  to 
experiments  Just  getting  under  way  with  giv- 
ing pupils  a  "free  choice"  of  schools.  The 
point  was  that  without  some  kind  of  safety 
valve  available  at  least  for  the  short  run. 
a  geographic  zoning  system  that  locked  in 
unhappy  minorities  whether  black  or  white 
was  simply  unworkable  In  the  Initial  stages 
of  desegregation  in  many  conununities.  If 
insisted  on.  families  either  moved  out  of  the 
attendance  zone,  further  concentrating  racial 
Imbalances  in  housing  or  they  withdrew  their 
children  and  enrolled  them  In  private 
schools.  The  alternative  to  this  kind  of 
locked-ln  geographic  assignment  was  freedom 
of  choice  and  it  was  toward  this  alternative 
that  much  of  the  school  board  response 
turned  in  the  wake  of  the  Goss  decision. 

A  brief  description  of  the  Nashville  plan 
Is  helpful  in  Judging  the  minority  transfer 
question.  The  plan  was  put  in  effect  there  In 
1957  under  the  watchful  eye  of  District  Judge 
William  E.  Miller,  whose  sensitivity  and  Judg- 
ment toward  racial  problems  over  the  years 
have  been  matched  by  few  Indeed.  Por  1957  a 
unitary  system  of  zones  was  established  for 
the  first-grade  level  in  all  of  the  City's  public 
schools.  Each  child  entering  first  grade  was 
Initially  assigned  to  the  elementary  school  in 
his  zone  of  residence  aixd  was  permitted  to 
transfer  to  another  school  only  if  he  were  in 
a  racial  minority  in  his  school  or  class.'" 

The  overtly  racial  character  was  trouble- 
some but  a.s  a  transitional  device  It  could  be 
Justified  on  several  grounds.  First,  It  was  a 
safety  valve  through  which  both  black  and 
white  minorities  could  escape  to  schools 
where  their  own  races  were  predominant.  At 
Orat  all  the  whites  and  nearly  all  the  blacks 
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choee  to  eacape  but  aa  the  years  passed  the 
numbers  of  blacks  who  chose  to  remain  in  an 
Integrated  situation  rose  steadily  and  In  time 
growing  numbers  of  whites  abandoned  the 
inconvenience  of  going  outside  their  attend- 
ance zone  to  school.  A  second  and  critically 
Important  feature  of  the  minority  transfer 
rule  was  to  prevent  white  majorities  from 
avoiding  attendance  at  an  Integrated  school. 
A  white  pupil  was  not  permitted  to  transfer 
from  a  school  merely  because  a  Negro  mi- 
nority had  elected  to  attend.  Almost  certainly 
this  tended  to  stabilize  the  Initial  stages  of 
the  transition  to  a  unitary  system.  This  feat- 
ure of  holding  down  white  minorities  Is  of 
course  lost  if  the  minority  transfer  provision 
gives  way  to  transfers  based  on  unrestricted 

choice. 

Judge  Haynsworth  In  his  dissent  In  the 
Charlottesville  case  did  not  develop  his  posi- 
tion In  the  detail  stated  here  tut  It  Is  perfect- 
ly evident  that  these  were  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems about  which  he  was  concerned.  His  own 
Court  he  thought,  had  considered  the  ques- 
tion largelv  In  abstract  terms  and  the  par- 
ties had  not  asked  for  consideration  of  prac- 
tical consequences  of  the  alternatives  they 
pressed  the  Court  to  rule  on.  His  Is  one  of 
the  few  opinions  I  know  on  the  subject  of 
the  mlnorltv  transfer  question  that  did  seek 
to  open  the  practical  Inquiry  into  the  op- 
erations of  the  rule  as  a  transitional  device 
and  In  retrospect  I  regret  that  he  did  not 
carry  the  day  In  order  that  the  alternatives 
could  have  been  thought  out  better  than 
they  were  at  the  time. 

The  assumptions  the  Supreme  Court  makes 
In  Goss  are  that  the  minority  transfer  device 
tends  to  perpetuate  segregation — a  point  en- 
tirely true — and  secondly,  that  transfer  pro- 
visions not  based  on  state  Imposed  racial 
conditions  can  be  appropriate  means  for  de- 
segregation—a  point  also  true  but  whether 
transfers  granted  in  wholly  nonraclal  terms 
are  the  most  reasonable  means  In  every  case 
for  bringing  about  a  system  of  "Just  schools  " 
Jn  place  of  a  system  of  "black"  schools  and 
"white"  schools  can  be  questioned. 

Indeed  the  rigidity  of  the  Goss  ruling 
seems  quite  out  of  character  with  the  In- 
fclstence  by  the  Supreme  Court  last  year  in 
Nexc  Kent  and  its  companion  cases  that  the 
end  product  must  be  no  more  dual  schools 
and  that  the  test  in  each  case  requires  selec- 
tion of  alternatives  that  are  more,  rather  than 
less,  likely  to  produce  a  unitary  system.'  Nor 
do  the  current  cases  impoee  objection*  to 
making  use  of  racial  criteria- the  assignment 
of  faculty  In  the  Montgomery  case '^  and  the 
growing  use  of  optional  attendance  zones 
and  majority  to  minority  transfers  are  ex- 
amples.'-' 

To  summarize.  Judge  Haynsworth  in  his 
Charlottesville  dissent  rested  on  the  point 
that  the  question  was  more  complex  than 
the  majority  was  ready  to  concede  and  more 
attention  to  his  concerns  for  developing  effec- 
tive transitional  devices  might  well  have  done 
much  to  head  off  the  explosive  move  toward 
freedom  of  choice  that  came  after  the  Fourth 
Circuit,  and  then  the  Supreme  Court,  struck 
down  a  transitional  device  essential  In  many 
cases  to  the  Initial  establl.shment  of  unitary 
zoning.  And  more  careful  attention  to  the 
working  of  various  devices  such  as  minority 
transfers,  paired  schools,  optional  zones 
might  have  come  .^ooner  than  has  been  the 
case. 

In  any  event,  the  Haynsworth  dissent  In 
Charlottesville  cannot  be  explained  by  as- 
serting It  demonstrates  him  to  be  out  of  step 
with  the  directions  of  the  Warren  Court 

THE    "BASICALLY    NONDISCEIMINATORV  " 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Across  the  years  that  followed  the  Brown 
decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court  s  basic  dil- 
ference  developed  among  the  Judges  of  the 
lower  federal  courts  with  respect  to  what, 
ultimately,  was  required   to  bring  the  dual 
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systems  of  the  South  Into  line  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
The  new  view— which  only  began  to 
emerge  in  the  1960'6 — saw  the  end  product  aa 
a  system  of  "just  schools, "  rather  than  a  sys- 
tem that  could  Include  "black"  schools  and 
"white"  schools  from  which  discriminatory 
obstacles  to  admission  had  been  removed. 

Tlie  other  and  older  view  saw  the  end 
product  as  the  removal  of  racial  obstacles 
and  burdens — and  if  at  the  end  some  white 
and  some  black  schools  remained  i.s  the  col- 
lective results  of  unfettered  choices  by 
school  patrons,  there  was  no  violation  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Involved. 

It  was  common  to  both  views  that  racially 
invidious  practices,  when  shown  to  exist  or 
to  be  Intended,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the 
name  of  the  state.  Most  of  the  changes  in  the 
rules    relating    to    school    desegregation    over 
the  years  came  about  in  the  context  of  dem- 
onstrated Invidious  discriminations  and  as  a 
result  It  was  simply  not  necessary  to  decide 
any  more  than  that  steps  be  taken  to  elimi- 
nate the  results  of  invidious  discrimination. 
There  gradually  emerged    however,  a  series 
of  school  situations  in  which  the  difference 
in  \-iew  taward  the  end  product  called  for  by 
Brown  resulted   in  a  difference  in   the   out- 
come of  a  particular  case  The  New  Kent  case 
and    the   cases    from   the   Sixth   and    Eighth 
Circuit  decided  with  It  are  classic  exajnples 
If  one  assumes  that  Bjoun  commanded  on;\ 
an  end   to  burdens  and  dUcrlmlnatlons  re- 
specting   choice     of    schools,    the    decisions 
reached   by    the   Pourth,    Sixth   and    Eighth 
Circuits   appear   clearly   correct    In   the   New 
Kent   case,   for   example,  the  plaintiffs  con- 
ceded   they    had    an    unencumbered    oppor- 
tunity annually  to  choose  the  white  rather 
than  the  black  school  In  the  County.  A  \-iew 
on  the  other  hand  that  Brown  commanded 
an  actual  undoing  oi  the  dual  school  system 
to  produce  a  system  oi   "Just  schools"  calls 
for  a  different  result  on  the  facts  of  the  cajse: 
New  Kent  County  operated  two  comprehen- 
sive schools,  one  traditionally  for  whites,  the 
other  for  blacks.  No  attendance  zones  existed 
ani    each    school    served    the   entire    county. 
Moreover.  Negroes  and  whites  were  more  or 
less    generally    distributed    throughout    the 
County.  Thus  by  the  comparatively  straight- 
forward move  of  zoning  one  school  to  serve 
one  half  of  the  Countv  and  the  other  school 
the  other  haU.  substantial  integration  would 
result.  That  kind  of  move  would  be  a  long 
step  toward  a  system  of  "Just  schools."  given 
the  fact  that  the  freedom  of  choice  system 
had  done  little  to  alter  the  original  character 
of   the   two  schools  as   "black  "   and   "white.  " 
In  the  New  Kent  case.  Judge  Haynsworth 
had   remanded   the   case   for   inclusion  of   a 
minimal   objective   timetable   that   took   .ac- 
count     of      the      comprehensive      timetable 
adopted    only    a    short    time    before    by    the 
Fifth  Circuit  in  the  Jefferson  County  case." 
Judges   Sobeloff   and   Winter   specially    con- 
curred, expressing  approval  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  assertion   that   the   Jefferson   stand- 
ards were  applicable  on  remand  to  the  ques- 
tion of  faculty  Integration  and  regret  at  the 
failure  of  the  majority  to  require  on  remand 
the  establishment  of  a  periodic  review  by  the 
District  Court  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  freedom  of  choice  system  in  operation, 
particularly  to  see  that  residual  effects  of  the 
past  dual  system  were  removed.^- 

The  Supreme  Court  In  reversing  New  Kent 
and  Its  companion  cases  from  the  Sixth  and 
Eighth  Circuits  on  May  7.  1968,  moved  on  to 
new  ground  well  beyond  that  occupied  previ- 
ously by  any  decisions  of  the  Circuit  Courts. 
The  Fifth  Circuit's  en  banc  decision  In  the 
Jefferson  County  case  at  the  end  of  March 
1967  had  gone  farther  than  any  other,  though 
Judge  Haynsworth's  decision  In  New  Kent 
two  and  a  half  month's  later  announced  his 
accord  with  the  Plfth  Circuit  standards  of 
the  Jefferson  case  ( but  see  the  Sobeloff-Wln- 
ter  concurrence  for  expression  of  the  wish 
that  the  Fourth  repeat  specifically  some  of 
the  things  said  in  Jefferson) .  What  the  Fifth 


had  done  in  Jefferson  County  was  to  come 
down  hard  on  InslBting  that  the  test  of  a 
desegregation  plan  was  whether  It  did  away 
with  the  vesUges  of  the  dual  school  system 
and  to  test  that  question  specified  a  quite 
detailed  decree  that  called  for  regular  report- 
ing of  Information  concerning  progress  to- 
ward a  unitary  Byslem. 

What  the  Fifth  had  not  done  In  Jefferson 
County,  and  what  was  new  In  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  New  Kent  line  of 
cases,  was  to  Impose  the  duty  on  a  board  to 
select  among  feasible  alternatives  those 
which  were  more  rather  than  less  likely  to 
result  In  putting  an  end  to  the  vestiges  of 
the  dual  svstem  While  the  Filth  had  called 
lor  periodic  review  of  developments.  It  had 
said  nothing  this  clear  about  actual  Imple- 
ment,itlon. 

Back  then  to  Judge  Haynsworth's  opinion 
for  the  Court  in  New  Kent.  What  he  said 
there  seems  clearly  In  line  with  what  the 
Fifth.  Sixth  and  Eighth  C.rcults  were  saying 
at  tne  time  By  kevlng  Fourth  Circuit  views 
to  those  of  tlie  Fifth  Circuit  in  Jefferson 
County,  he  was  giving  a  quiet  burial  to  the 
Briggs  dictum'-'  which  had  so  long  cast  a 
shadow  across  the  writings  of  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit. (Judge  Sobeloff's  concurrence  In  New 
Kent  contains  a  sensitive  summary  of  prob- 
lems Brtggs  posed  for  the  Fourth,  coming 
as  It  had  from  Chief  Judge  John  Parker  who 
did  not  live  long  enough  thereafter  to  qualify 
Its  thrust  )  •'■  But  one  could  say  that  Judge 
Haynsworth's  decision  In  New  Kent  was  out 
of  step  with  the  direction  of  the  Warren 
Court  only  by  concluding  that  the  same 
would  have  to  be  said  of  the  Plfth.  Sixth  and 
Eighth  Circuits  which  were  saying  the  same 
things  in  that  period.  What  the  Fourth  had 
done,  along  with  the  other  Circuits,  was  to 
bring  Itself  li^  line  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
resolve  that  the  end  product  called  for  by 
Brown  was  a  system  of  "just  schools"  and 
that  school  districts  were  under  a  duty  to 
select  reasonable  means  best  calculated  to 
produce  that  result. 

IN     CONCLrSION 

It  has  troubled  me  greatly  that  so  much  of 
the  criticism  directed  recently  at  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  rested  either  on  gross  over- 
statement or  seriously  incomplete  descrip- 
tions of  the  context  In  which  he  has  acted 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  I  have  agreed  with 
every  one  of  his  decisions,  for  I  have  not  At 
the  time  I  would  probably  have  decided  the 
Moses  H.  Cone  Memorial  Hospital  case  •^  the 
other  way.  although  the  case  was  clearly  a 
lot  more 'diflBcult  than  was  the  Burton  case 
that  was  the  principal  Supreme  Court  prece- 
dent in  that  period.  Judge  Haynsworth's  de- 
cision later  on  the  question  of  admitting  Dr 
Hawkins  to  the  North  Carolina  Dental  Society 
wa.s  liardly  the  "easy"  case  that  some  of  the 
Judges  critics  said  It  to  be.  as  even  a  casu  il 
reference  to  the  quite  distant  precedents 
drawn  on  will  attest— and  the  result  Is  a 
victory  over  racial  discrimination  ■■^-  Both 
Hawkins  and  Moses  Cone  draw  on  state  ac- 
tion concepts  and  a  compariscn  of  the  two 
opinions  reflect.  I  submit,  the  capacity  ol 
Judge  Haynsworth  to  grow  in  breadth  and 
serLsitivity  on  the  Job 

I  also  think  the  decision  to  abstain  in  the 
Prince  Edwards  County  case  was  wrcng 
Partly  this  Is  because  I  believe  the  Absten- 
tion Doctrine  itself  was  a  mistake,  and  :> 
mistake  of  the  Supreme  Court's  own  mak- 
ing." The  abstention  in  Prmce  Edioard  came 
about  the  time  that  doctrine  had  reached 
high  tide  and  Just  ahead  of  the  time  that  the 
Court  ItseJ  began  cutting  back  on  absten- 
tion with  Its  decision  in  the  England  case." 
Moreover,  by  the  time  the  Supreme  Court 
reached  thf  Prince  Edward  case  for  review. 
It  had  access  to  the  opinion  of  the  Virginia 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  to  wait  for  which 
had  been  the  basis  for  the  abstention  by  the 
Hayiisworth  panel.  Yet  regardless  where  the 
Abstention  Doctrine  came  from,  abstention 
on  the  facts  of  Prince  Edward   was   In   my 
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Judgment  wrong  and  Judge  Haynsworth  must 
accept  his  part  of  the  reaponslbUlty  for  the 
decision. 

Perhaps  there  we  some  other  decisions, 
too,  that  I  would  have  turned  the  other  way. 
But  J  cannot  read  his  record  In  general  or 
In  particular  as  tnat  of  a  dogmatic  or  doc- 
trinaire man  nor  as  that  of  a  man  out  of 
step  with  the  need  to  afford  proper  protec- 
tion against  racial  discrimination.  The  sug- 
gestion offered  during  the  hearings  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  that  his  dissent  in 
the  Brewer  case  "  out  of  Norfolk  was  In  some 
fashion  improper  and  at  odds  with  the  Just- 
announced  New  Kent  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  simply  will  not  survive  a  read- 
ing of  the  two  caees.  Again  In  the  Chambers 
case  Involving  what  were  claimed  to  be 
racially  discriminatory  dismissal  of  Negro 
teachers.  Judge  Haynsworth  cast  the  decid- 
ing vote  for  a  3  to  2  Court  of  Appeals  that 
shifted  to  school  authorities  the  burden  of 
showing  that  discrimination  had  not  mo- 
tivated the  dismissal 

All  things  considered.  I  And  Judge  Hayns- 
worth not  easy  to  characterize.  I  can  cite 
Instances  In  which  he  has  declined  to  give 
strict  constructlooi  to  procedural  rales  where. 
to  have  done  so.  would  have  denied  a  party 
bis  day  In  court."  He  has  declined,  I  believe 
quite  correctly,  to  stretch  a  statute  limiting 
the  contempt  powers  of  lower  federal  courts 
to  «over.eonduct  which  he  regarded  both  as 
a  contempt  of  the  court  and  quite  uncon- 
scionable." In  a  doctrlnally  important  habeas 
corpus  case  Judge  Haynsworth  abandoned  a 
Supreme  Court  precedent  before  the  Supreme 
Court  Itself  had  done  so  (and  the  Court  in 
ft  later  unanimous  opinion  said  both  that 
Judge  Haynsworth's  result  was  correct  and 
that  It  was  correct  for  the  very  reasons  he 
gave)  *■  But  where  arguments  have  failed  to 
persuade  him  an  established  precedent 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  case  at  hand,  he 
has  followed  the  precedent. 

To  sum  up:  Judge  Haynsworth  is  an  Intelli- 
gent, sensitive,  reasoning  man.  He  does  not 
fit  among  that  small  handful  of  front-run- 
ning federal  Judges  who  have  consistently 
made  new  law  In  the  racial  area.  He  has 
earned  a  place,  however,  among  those  who 
serve  In  the  best  tradition  of  the  system  as 
pragmatic,  open-minded  men,  neither  dog- 
matic nor  doctrinaire.  His  decisions,  includ- 
ing those  In  the  racial  area,  have  been  con- 
sistent with  those  of  other  sensitive  and 
thoughtful  Judges  who  faced  the  same  prob- 
lems at  the  same  time.  And  it  simply  cannot 
be  said  that  his  record  in  the  racial  field 
marks  him  as  out  of  step  with  the  directions 
of  the  Warren  Court 

Thus  the  question  for  me  is  not  whether  I 
would  have  made  another  nomination  for  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  Is  rather  the  question 
whether  Judge  Haynsworth  possesses  the 
qualities  required  to  become  a  fine  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  My  view  Is  that  he  will 
make  a  flrst-rate  Associate  Justice. 

I  hope  this  Committee — and  later,  the 
Senate  Itself— will  support  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States 

POOTNOTES 

'  A  detailed  account  of  the  evolution  of 
the  HEW  Desegregation  Guidelines  appears 
in  Ortleld.  The  Reconstruction  of  Southern 
Education  (John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1969),  pp. 
76-101 

-In  Brown  II.  the  Court  remanded  the 
cases  to  the  District  Court  with  instructions, 
among  others,  "to  take  such  proceedings  and 
enter  such  orders  and  decrees  consistent 
with  this  opinion  as  are  necessary  and  proper 
to  admit  to  public  schools  on  a  racially  non- 
discriminatory basis  with  all  deliberate  speed 
the  parties  in  these  cases."  349  US.  294, 
301  (1955).  Nowhere  else  until  its  decisions 
in    the    group    ol    csises    including    Green    v. 


County  School  Board  of  New  Kent  County. 
391  US  430  (1968),  did  the  Court  provide 
any  clearer  definition  of  the  end  product 
Intended  by  Brown.  In  Green,  however,  the 
Court  held  that  where  racially  dual  schools 
had  previously  been  operated  the  end  prod- 
uct must  be  "Just  schools."  not  a  system  still 
having  "white"  schools  and  "Negro"  schools, 
and  school  boards  had  a  constitutional  duty 
to  take  meanful  steps  leading  to  a  "unitary, 
non-racial  system."  391  U.S.  430,  439-442 
(1968). 

'Bradley  v.  School  Board  of  the  City  of 
Richmond.  382  US  103  (Nov  15,  1966),  re- 
versing 345  P.  2d  310  and  the  companion 
case.  Gilliam  v  School  Board  of  the  City  of 
Hopewell,  345  F  2d  336  (CA  4.  April  7,  1965) . 
'Augustus  V.  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Escambia  County  Florida.  306  P  2d  862 
(CA  5.  19621  . 
■'  Braxton  v.  Board  of  Public  Instruction  of 

Duval  County. P.  Supp.  (SD. 

Pla.,  Augiist  21,  1962) :  also  reported  at  7  Race 
Relations  Law  Reporter  675. 

'Board  of  Public  Instruction  of  Duval 
County.  Florida  v.  Braxton.  326  P.  2d  616 
(CA   4.  January  19,  1964). 

■Judge  Tuttle  cited  Calhoun  v  Latttner. 
321  F  2d  302  (CA  5,  1963),  holding  that  It 
was  not  error  for  the  District  Court  to  post- 
pone consideration  of  teacher  assignment  in 
the  Atlanta  system.  See  Braston.  p  6.  supra. 
at  620 

'  Lockett  V  Board  of  Education  of  ^fus- 
cogee  County.  Dtst.,  Ga  .  342  P.  2d  225.  229 
(CA  5,  1965)  . 

•Price  V.  Denison  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict Bd.  of  Ed.  348  P  2d  1010.  1014-1015 
(CA  5.    1965). 

"The  HEW  Guidelines  for  1965-1966  sire 
reproduced  at  30  Fed  Register  9981  (Aug  14. 
1965)  They  may  also  be  seen  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Price  case  cited  in  n.  9,  supra,  and  a 
copy  is  attached  as  an  appendix  to  this  state- 
ment 

"  Guidelines   v.   Methods  of  Compliance — 
Plans  for  Desegregation  of  School  Systems: 
B    RequiremenUs  Which  All  Desegregation 
Plans  Must  Satisfy — 

1.  Faculty  aTid  staff  desegregation.  All  de- 
segregation plans  shall  provide  for  the  de- 
segregation of  faculty  and  staff  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  requirements: 

a  Initial  assigmnent.  The  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  of  pupils  shall  not  be  a  factor 
In  the  assignment  to  a  particular  school  or 
class  with  a  school  of  teachers,  administra- 
tors or  other  employees  who  serve  pupils. 

b  Segregation  resulting  from  prior  dis- 
criminatory assignments.  Steps  shall  also  be 
taken  toward  the  elimination  of  segregation 
of  teaching  and  staff  personnel  In  the  schools 
resulting  from  prior  assignments  based  on 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  (see  E4b  be- 
low ) . 

'-Guidelines.  V.  Methods  of  Compliance — 
Plans  for  Desegregation  of  School  Systems: 
E  Rate  of  Desegregation — 
4  Every  school  system  beginning  desegra- 
gation  must  provide  for  a  substantial  good 
faith  start  on  desegregation  starting  with 
the  1965-1966  .school  year.  In  light  of  the 
1967  target  dale 

a.  Such  a  good  faith  start  shall  normally 
require  provision  in  the  plan  that: 

...  (6)  Steps  will  be  taken  for  the  desegre- 
gation of  faculty,  at  least  including  such  ac- 
tions as  Joint  faculty  meeting  and  Joint  in- 
service  programs. 

b.  In  exceptional  cases  the  Commissioner 
may,  for  good  cause  shown,  accept  plans 
which  provide  for  desegregation  of  fewer 
or  other  grades  or  defer  other  provisions  set 
out  in  4a  above  for  the  1965-1966  school 
year,  provided  that  desegregation  for  the 
1965-1966  school  year  shall  extend  to  at 
least  two  grades.  Including  the  first  grade, 
and   provided    that   the   school   districts.    In 


such  case,  shall  take  Into  account  the  steps 
which  would  be  required  to  meet  the  1967 
target  date. 

"  In  an  article  published  In  Saturday  Re- 
view on  March  20.  1965,  and  upon  which  the 
HEW  Guidelines  rested  heavily  I  thus  Indi- 
cated our  then  understandings  about  teacher 
and  staff  desegregation:  "Desegregation  of 
teachers  and  professional  staffs  is  ultimately 
In  the  picture  .  The  problem  Is  one  which 
every  district  must  face  and  start  working 
on.  Every  desegregation  plan  should  reveal 
awareness  of  the  problem  and  provide  assur- 
ance that  steps  will  be  taken  to  remove  ra- 
cial discrimination  In  assignment  of  teach- 
ing personnel.  Poster.  Title  VI:  Southern 
Education  Faces  the  Facts.  Saturday  Review, 
March  20,  1965.  60.  77. 

■'  Mapp  V.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of 
Chattanooga.  Tenn  .  319  P.  2d  571.  576  (CA 
6.   1963). 

"^  Northcross  v.  Board  of  Education  of  City 
of  Memphis.  333  P   2d  661,  867  (CA  6,  1964) 

i«  flfonroe  v.  Board  of  Commissioners.  City 
of  Jackson.  244  F  Supp.  353  (W  D  Tenn  . 
1965). 

'■  Rogers  v.  Paul.  345  F  2d  117,  125  (CA  8, 
1965). 

>•  Rogers  v.  Paul.  3tt2  US.  198,  200  (Dec  6, 
1965). 

'»  Jackson  v  School  Board  of  City  of  Lynch- 
burg. Virginia,  321  P.  2d  210.  233  (CA  4. 
1963). 

"Griffin  v    Board  of  Supervisors  of  Prince 
Edward  County.  339  P.  2d  487  (CA  4,  1964). 
■'  Bradley  v.  School  Board  of  City  of  Rich- 
mond. Virginia,  345  P.  2d  310  (1965). 

"  Giniam  v.  School  Board  of  City  of  Hope- 
well. Virginia,  345  P.  2d  325  (1965) ;  Bowditch 
V.  Buncombe  County  Board  of  Education.  345 
P  2d  329  (CA4.  1965). 

'-'  Bradley,  note  21.  supra,  at  320. 
='  Bradley,  note  21.  supra,  at  324. 
^Bradley    v.    School   Board  of  Richmond. 
382  US.  103,  105  (November  15,  1965). 

=•  United  States  v.  Montgomery  County 
Board  of  Education.  89  S.  Ct.  1670  (1969) 

''Rogers  v.  Paul.  382  US.  198,  200  (De- 
cember 6.  1965). 

-•  Dillard  V.  School  Board  of  City  of  Char- 
lottesville. Va..  308  P.  2d  920  (1962). 

^  Goss  V.  Board  of  Education,  373  US. 
683   (1963). 

'■•  Kelley  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  Nashville.  2  Race  Rel  Law  R.  21  (M.D. 
Tenn.  1957) ,  270  P.  2d  209  (CA  6,  1959).  cert, 
den.  361  U.S.  924  (1959). 

I  Green  v  School  Board  of  New  Kent 
County,  391  US.  430;  Raney  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 391  US.  443;  and  Monroe  v.  Board  of 
Commissioners.  391  U.S.  450  (1968). 

a  United  States  v.  Montgomery  County 
Board  of  Education.  89  S.  Ct.   1670   (1969) 

*'See.  for  example.  Brewer  v.  School  Board 
of  the  City  of  Norfolk.  Virginia.  397  P.  2d  37 
(19681. 

'  United  States  v  Jefferson  County  Board 
of  Education,  372  P.  2d  836,  aff'd  on  rehearing 
en  banc.  380  P  2d  385  I  CA  5.  1967).  cert.  den. 
sub  non.  Caddo  Parish  School  Board  v.  US.. 
389  US   840  (1967). 

:"  Bowman  v.  County  School  Board  of 
Charles  City  County.  Virginia.  382  P.  2d  326. 
330  (SA  4.  1967)  for  concurring  opinions  of 
Judges  Sobeloff  and  Winter  intended  for 
Bowman  and  for  the  companion  Green  v. 
County  School  Board  of  New  Kent.  Virginia. 
382  F    2d  338   iCA  4,  1967). 

"  Briggs  V.  Elliott  was  a  companion  c:  se  to 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  and  came  out 
of  South  Carolina.  On  remand  of  Briggs  to 
the  District  Court  of  three  Judges  following 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Brown  II. 
Chief  Judge  John  Parker  of  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit attempted  as  a  member  of  the  Briggs 
panel  to  explain  what  Brown  had  decided. 
He  said,  in  language  often  quoted  there- 
after: 


November  17,  1969 

"Nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  In  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  takes  away  from 
the  people  freedom  to  choose  the  schools 
they  at^ind  The  Constitution,  In  other 
words  does  not  require  integration.  It 
Terely  forbfds  discrimination."  132  P  Supp. 
776.777  (EDS  C.  1955). 

■'■  See  Bowman,  note  35.  supra,  at  336  Jr 
-  simklns  V   Moses  H   Cone  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. 323  F    2d  959    (CA  4.  1963). 

:-.  Hawkins  v  North  Carolina  Dental 
society.  355  F   2d  718  (CA  4.  1966)^ 

"  Griffin  V.  Board  of  Supervisors,  322  F  20 
332  (CA  4  1963).  reports  the  decision  to 
ft^tam*  A  thoughtful  and  usen,,  c^l^ecti^n 
of  materials  on  abstention  appears  In  Currle, 
Federal  Courts  500-530  (1968).  „       ^       . 

"Encland  v.  Louisiana  State  Board  ol 
Medical  Examiners.  375  U.S.  411    (1964). 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  ViiRinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent if  there  be  no  further  business  U> 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senat*  stand 
In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow.  ■  ,   t  c 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  ana  <at  b 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.)  tne  Senate 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  November  18. 
1969,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  17, 1969: 

In  THi  Makine  Corps 
The  following  named  (staff  noncomn^s- 
sloned  officers)  for  temporary  appointment 
U,  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Albright.  James  A.         Howard    Sylvester 

Armstrong.  Russell  P.  May,  Richard  P. 

Ash.  James  B.  Menart .  J?sePh  A. 

Bacon .  Welles  D  Morgan.  Richard  C. 

Bahr.  Wavne  D.  Parker,  Frederick  D. 

Beard.  Fred  W.  Phillips.  Hugh  F^ 

Bowman.  Charles  F.      Randel.  Garrett  V. 
N     Jr  H  ,  Jr. 

Bovd    Joseph  S.  Roamer.  Richard  H. 

Brake.  Robert  L  Robin.  Edmond  L. 

Brown.  Donald  R.         Rudolf.  Robert  M. 

Clark.  Owen  D.  Skinner^Lloyd  L. 

Edwards.  Sidney  B.       Smith,  Charles  L. 

Ethington.  Riley  S.        Smith.  Delmer 

Hall.  John  E.  Smith.  Lyle  W. 

Henrv.  John  D.  Sun".  La">'  *• 

ASSISTANT  TO   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  THE 
DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Graham  W.  Watt,  of  Ohio.  U.  be  AssU^^"^ 
to  the  commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, vice  Thomas  W.  Fletcher. 
In  the  Coast  Guard 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  ol  com- 
mander : 


Walter  E.  Mason.  Jr.  Melvln  J   Hartman 

John  R.  MacDonald  Harold  U  Wilson.  Jr. 

John  N.  MacDonald  John  P  Dunn 

Earle  K.  Hand  ^""'^''^^ZTn 

Thomas  C.  Volkle  Royce  R.  G»"«"    _„ 

Hugh  M  McCreerv-  Benjamin  R^Sheaffer 

James  Napier.  Jr  Kearney  L.  Yancey.  Jr. 

Ronald  D'^Stenzel  John  V^  A^Thompson 

Bobbv  C  Wllks  Roger  V.  MlUett 

Donald  E  Hand  Charles  S^WetherjH 

Gordon  H  Dickman  Hugh  L^  MurpTiy.  Jr 

Albert  L.  Olsen.  Jr.  R'^^ard  A  ^""-P^^  ^'■ 

James  H.  Scott  Mitchell  J.  Whiting 
George  P  Asche  John  B  Lynn 

Paul  L  Lamb  '°''^'^r^'Zn.or. 

William  Senn  Harlan  D.  Hanson 

Milton  J  Stewart  Richard  J.  Green 

Delmar  F.  smith  •'«^"'«^  =„^^°'^- ^J„ 

Harold  E  Geek  George  D  Passmore. 

JohnJ   Clavton  Jr 

Charles  F  Galley.  Jr       Louis  K  fragaw^  Jr 
Bruce  S  Little  Richard  J  Collins 

lobbv  G  Burns  Charles  S.  Nlederman 

Hodges  S  Gallop.  Jr.      George  P  Vance 
muon  J.  Beasley  Ronald  R  McClellan 

SavidW  Irons  John  C.  Wirtz 

Mathew  woods  David  R  Mar^ey 

Lo  J  Kelley  Robert  A  Johnson 

Howard  C   Beeler   Jr      Keith  D   Rlple> 
Gemld  C  Hlnson  John  I  Maloney.  Jr 

Calvin  F  Langford 

The  following-named  Reserve  officer  to  be 
a    permanent    commissioned    officer    in    the 

Co^^t  Guard  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant. 
JackK   Stice. 
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L    E    "GUS"  SHAFER.  MERRIAM. 
KANS..  SCULPTOR  AND  PAINTER 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  17.  1969 
Mr      DOLE.     Mr.     President,     unfor- 
tunately Kansas  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  foremost  proponent  and  par- 
ticipant in  art. 

I  say  imfortunately  because,  in  oui 
SUte  there  is  not  only  a  growing  aware- 
ness and  appreciation  of  art.  but  also  a 
growing  number  of  men  and  women  who 
are  creating  on  canvas  some  rather  ex- 
cellent and  significant  art  works. 

one  such  Kansas  is  L.  E.  "Gus  Shafer 
of  Merriam.  a  sculptor  and  painter  of 
national  acclaim,  who  translates  the  Uie 
of  the  Old  West  into  bronze  and  oils. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  mclude  an  article  about  Mr. 
Shafer  from  the  Johnson  County  Herald 
of  November  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

L.   E.   "Gus"  Shafer.  Kansas  Sculptor   and 

Painter 

(By  Elizabeth  Barnes) 

It   was  not  only  our  pioneer  settlers  who 

braved  the  hazards  of  an  unknown  land  to 

build  the  history  of  this  area. 

There  are  among  us  many  devoted  soiils 
who  are  giving  to  the  community  and  to  the 
world  what  will  become  a  precious  heritage. 
These  people,  though  they  little  realize  it. 
are  also  making  history. 

As  a  rule  you  do  not  hear  much  about 
these  people  until  some  signal  honor  is 
dumped  at  their  door.  So.  If  you  have  not 
already    done    so.    meet    Leonard    E.    (Gus) 


Shafer.  8308  West  61st.  St..  Merriam.  sculp- 
tor and  painter,  who  perpetuates  in  bronze 
and  oils  the  life  of  the  Old  West. 

Born  on  a  farm  in  western  Kansas  in  907. 
Gus  early  developed  a  love  of  the  west  from 
his  grandfather,  who  hunted  big  game  with 
Butfalo  Bill.  He  also  learned  the  ways  of  ani- 
mals through  his  chores  about  the  farm,  aiid 
^f  the  wild  creatures  from  his  excursions 
through  the  rugged  prairie  land  about  him. 
Gus  has  been  painting  since  early  boy- 
hood He  had  his  first  one-man  showing  when 
onlv  fifteen  years  old  in  an  old  rnortuary 
near  his  home.  His  father  purchased  one  of 
the  paintings  exhibited  there,  an  «  d  Dvitch 
windmill,  that  now  hangs  in  the  artist  s  bed- 
room.—not  an  original  composition.  Gus  con- 
fesses, but  a  copy  of  an  illustration  in  an 
old  school  geography. 

His  interest  In  clay  modeling  also  began 
early.  He  dug  the  clay  from  a  bank  near  his 
home.  .  ,„_ 

Gus  was  left  motherless  at  the  age  of  ten^ 
Two  years  later  he  left  home  to  take  a  job 
on  a  "neighboring  ranch,  tending  cattle  and 
choring  about.  For  his  first  years  pa>.  in 
addition  to  his  keep,  he  received  "  ?"">•  ^"^ 
his  verv  own.  The  next  year  bought  a  fine 
saddle  and  bridle  for  it. 

Next  he  took  up  selling  magazines  for  the 
Hearst  Publishing  Company,  and  u-as  soon 
working  hard  for  a  scholarship  to  Gnnnell 
College  out  of  450  applications.  Gus  was  the 
winnlr.  which  entitled  him  to  full  expenses. 
For  three  semesters  he  stayed  at  Gnnnell. 
finallv  leaving  for  Kansas  State  College  where 
he  continued  to  work  his  way  through  to 
graduation. 

In  1930  he  brought  his  family  to  Kansas 
Citv  where  he  set  up  his  own  office  as  a  com- 
mercial artist.  Here,  as  he  had  time,  he  con- 
tinued his  paintings  ol  his  beloved  ^'es^  P^j^; 
tlng  on  c^invas  scenes  that  had  been  fam>llar 
to  him  He  utilized  vacation  tlmee  to  visit  the 
old  west,  scouring  the  country  side,  talking 
with  old  timers,  and  visiting  libraries  in 
search  of  old  maps  and  materials  of  a  bygone 
era  Nothing  was  more  exciting  to  him  than 
to  drive   into  a  ghost   town  and  round  up 


..nmebodv  who  could  tell  him  of  its  past.  Or 
?oTrne  ip  to  some  old  ranch  home  (often  a 
rather  dangerous  undertaking,  for  the  people 
m  deluded  areas  were  wary  ol  strangers,  and 
ir^s  not  Gus  would  be  looking  down  a  gun 
!,arrel  until  he  could  explain  the  nature  of 

^"in'hiV'Culpturing,  Gus  started  out  with 
wood^'ivmruntil  L  accident  with  a  power 
saw  cost  him  several  fingers  about  three  >  ears 
ago  Then  h^  turned  to  fashioning  his  figures 
mclav  or  rather  in  an  oil  residue  which 
serves  the  purposes  better. 

In  'he  three  short  years  in  which  Gus  has 
devoted  himself  to  sculpturing,  he  has  won 
not  onlv  national  recognition,  but  acclaim  in 

"^;^IOw^\as"io^r7oundrles  where  his  fig- 
ures are  cast,  two  m  New  ^ork^^'i^: ■^"-^"i 
Toneka  and  one  m  Carrara.  Italy  The  Ro>al 
Wo'^cester  Porcelain  Works  of  London,  has 
alo  Lked  permission  to  cast  his  figures  in 

"""TherTare  six  agencies  and  display  offices 
v^h.ch  handle  the  Gus  S'^afer  Piece  -the 
Kcnnedv  Sales  Gallery  in  New  York  Cit\ .  Hall 
Bros  m  Kansas  City.  Phlppens  m  Topeka. 
Zna  agencies  in  Tucson  'Arizona,  and  Aspen 
irolondol  A  special  showing  of  fahaier  s 
;o?k  probablv  the  largest  ever  assembled  in 
one  plLe.  was  at  Hall  Bros^  on  the  Plaza 
during  the  recent  American  Royal. 

TO  date  GUS  has  completed  around  40 
nieces  ioT  ca.sting  m  bronze.  Of  .hese.  only 
he  but  figure  ol  his  grandfather  is  not  for 
;ile  Each  casting  is  numbered  and  is  lim- 
tt^  in  number,  ranging  from  perhaps  ten  to 
oror  30  castings  of  each  P"ces  range  rom 
<!;450  for  a  smaU  figure  up  to  $10,640.00  lor  a 
ptece  in  silver.  Only  tiie  first  two  castings 
mav  be  done  in  silver.  Gus  reserves  No.  3 
of  each  piece  lor  himself.  ^.ttnps 

This  limitation  on  number  of  castmgs 
makes  a  Gus  Shafer  piece  close  to  an  exc.u- 
M ve  A  buyer  for  investment  will  try  to  pur- 
chLe  the  lower  numbers  for  the  original 
^ri^e  put  on  a  piece  automatically  increa.es 
With  each  succeeding  piece,  in  which  the 
^chafie  of  a  No.  1  piece  will  find  his  buy 
worth  the  most  &£,  the  years  go  by. 
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Wiok    ACCLAIM 

The  originality  and  pertectlon  of  detail  erf 
ShaJter  creations  give  the  artist  top  rating  In 
the  world  of  art  Hl«  western  paintings,  na- 
tionally known,  'auk  along  with  thoee  o< 
Remington  and  RuBeell,  reHecttng  as  they  do 
the  spirit  of  the  Old  West  and  keeping  alive 
Its  traditions. 

His  sculpture,  too,  depicts  In  detail  and 
accuracy  a*  form  and  suggested  movement 
the  men  and  anifnala  of  wild  west  days.  A* 
you  look  at  them^they  seem  to  co  r.e  alive 
and  you  find  yourself  listening  for  tlie  clop 
of  the  horses'  hooves,  the  snarl  uf  bullets, 
whiz  of  arrows,  and  shoiiis  of  the  rlder.s 

This  effect  o*  re«UUy-Gus  Is  able  to  achieve 
largely  by  Insisting  on  doing  some  of  the 
flnlahing  work  himself  He  make.s  the  bridles, 
bits  and  spurs  separately,  and  has  them  cast 
separately,  fitting  them  hlm.self  to  the  fin- 
ished bronze.  In  some  c.ises  the  rowels  of  the 
spurs  actually  turffl  at  a  touch,  something 
unknown  In  other  work 

T\)  achieve  all  this  Intrlc.ity  of  detail  Gus 
Insists,  when  at  home,  on  a  working  day  of 
from  9  AM  to  midnight,  when  he  retreau  to 
Ills  working  sanctum  and  Is  not  to  be  dls- 
tvirbed  save  for  .some  dire  emergency  At  such 
times  affairs  of  the  family  arc  attended  to  by 
Mrs  Gus  his  right  hand  helper,  who  Is  also 
his  lndlrf|jertsable  pKirtner  on  trips  and  at  art 
shCJtvlngs." 

In  the  few  brief  years  the  Shafcrs  have 
been  doing  .such  things,  they  have  had  show- 
ings .-uid  exhibits  In  Oklahoma,  in  Wyoming, 
at  the  Albrecht  Galleries  in  St.  Joseph  and 
oiher  places.  One  of  their  memorable  show- 
ings was  at  the  Palm  Beach  est,ate  of  the 
Huttig  family,  where  before  350  invited 
guests  "Old  Wesif  sculpture  was  shown 
Initially 

They  have  just  returned  from  their  latest 
showing  in  Snyder,  Texivs,  staged  by  the 
West  Texas  Ranch  Association.  They  had 
planned  to  Include  in  this  trip  a  visit  to  the 
estate  of  their  friend,  artist  Peter  Hurd.  In 
Petroclo.  New  Mexico,  where  they  were  to 
attend  a  polo  match  and  do  some  skiing 
Rain  prevented  these  activities,  so  the  time 
was  spent  In  visiting  and  enjoying  the  sur- 
rounding countryside.  Peter  Hurd.  it  may  be 
recalled,  is  the  artist  commissioned  to  do 
the  portrait  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  which  the 
former  president  did  not  like.  The  Shafcrs 
are  expecting  a  return  visit  from  Mr.  Hurd 
soon. 

The  Shafers  took  along  with  them  a  fin- 
ished wax  of  Oils'*  next  scultpure.  which  he 
calls  the  "Silent  Partner".  It  portrays  the 
figure  of  an  old  prospector  panning  gold,  and 
holding  In  his  hand  a  .single  gold  nugget. 
which  he  is  holding  up  for  the  burro's  in- 
spection, his  silent  partner. 

On  the  way  back  fiome  they  stopped  at  a 
Jeweler  friend's  ahop  in  Oklahoma  where 
they  arranged  to  have  him  make  a  number 
of  tiny  gold  nuggets,  one  of  which  will  be 
used  In  every  finished  bronze  of  the  "Silent 
Partner." 

Ous  has  a  hard  time  trying  to  designate 
which  one  of  his  pieces  Is  his  favorite,  be- 
cause each  of  them  portrays  a  precious 
memory  for  him.  n  pressed  for  an  answer.  It 
might  be  "Top  Hand, "  which  Is  the  figure  of 
his  grandfather.  Or  it  might  be  "Prayer  and  a 
Winchester."  or  p>o«slbly  "Dudln  Up". 

One  thing  sure  the  only  bronze  which  Gus 
refuses  to  sell  is  the  bust  of  his  grandfather, 
which  Is  the  chief  figure  in   "Top  Hand'". 


GOLD  STAR  PARENTS  SUPPORT 
THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  was  with  deep  emotion  that  I  read  the 
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text  of  a  telegram  sent  to  President 
Nixon  on  Veterans  Day  by  Gold  Star 
Parents  of  Waukesha  County.  This  group 
of  wives  and  parents  of  serylcemen  who 
have  given  their  lives  in  Vietnam,  met 
with  the  Honorable  Clair  Voas,  judge 
of  the  circuit  court  of  Waukesha 
County,  himself  a  wearer  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  as  their  guest.  They  expressed  a 
desire  to  reaffirm  their  .support  of,  and 
tnist  in,  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  With  Judge  Voss  as  scrivener, 
these  patriotic  Americans  unanimously 
supported  and  affixed  tlieir  signatures  to 
this  message  from  tlieir  liearts: 

President  Richard  Nixon, 
United  States  of  America 

We,  wives  and  parentis  whose  husbands  or 
.sons  sacrificed  their  lives  in  Vietnam  in  fur- 
therance of  the  American  spirit,  for  all  men, 
do  express  our  trust  In  you  and  support  in 
your  t»enerous  efforts  to  conclude  the  war  in 
Vietnam  with  honor  for  America.  In  justice 
to  our  husbands  and  sons,  and  with  consid- 
eration for  the  men  who  are  yet  in  the  field 
We,  the  undersigned  gold  star  residents  of 
Waukesha  County.  Wisconsin,  extend  to  you 
our  prayers  and  <  ur  allegiance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Van  Der  .Sterren,  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Robert  Roe,  Sr  ,  Edith  A.  Roe, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  J.inka.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  Ohiecksteln,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Mark  A.  Netteshelm,  Mrs.  Raymond 
Jajtner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Harteau. 
and  Mrs  Howard  Matson 
Mr.  :md  Mrs  EU  Guklch.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T  A.  White.  Mr  nnd  Mrs.  Reuben 
McCurmlck.  Mr  and  Mrs  Stanley  A. 
Jordan.  Mrs.  Magdalene  Sund.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rudolph  C.  Radtke.  Mrs.  Jose- 
phine Weeden.  and  Mr  and  Mrs.  John 
Carr 


NIXON  SPEECH  ADDRESSED  TO  HIS 
SUPPORTERS— AND  HANOI 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  excellent 
and  thoughtful  editorial  from  the  Wich- 
ita, Kans.,  Eagle  which  presents  a  mean- 
ingful analysis  of  President  Nixon's  No- 
vember 3  speech  to  the  Nation  on  Viet- 
nam policy.  The  editorial  follows : 
Nixon  Spetch  ADDtucsam  to  His  Sotporters — 
AND  Hanoi 

President  Nixon's  long-awaited  address  to 
the  nation  on  the  war  Ir  Vietnam  undoubt- 
edly was  a  disappointment  to  his  critics  of 
both  extremes.  He  didn't  promise  Immediate 
complete  withdrawal  of  our  troops  as  the 
doves  wanted  him  to  do.  Nor  did  he  threaten 
Hanoi  with  annihilation  as  the  hawks  have 
proposed. 

But  the  President  said  he  was  speaking  to 
the  "silent  majority"  of  Americans— that  seg- 
ment of  the  population  that  Dr.  Gallup  has 
since  set  at  77  per  cent — which  believes  Mr. 
Nixon  is  doing  his  best  to  end  the  war  honor- 
ably and  who  support  him  in  his  efforts. 

If  our  country  wants  to  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  rest  of  the  world  It  can  do  no 
lees  than  honor  its  commitments.  Our  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  Is  one  of  those  commit- 
ments. It  Is  probable,  as  some  critics  say. 
that  It  never  was  necessary  for  us  to  become 
Involved  on  a  scale  of  such  magnitude.  This, 
however,  was  decided  by  Mr.  Nixon's  predecee- 
aor.  But  It  has  been  the  Judgment  of  four 
Presidents,  two  of  each  party,  that  some  In- 
volvement was  necessary  to  the  presei"vatlon 
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of  freedom  in  southeast  Asia — a  goal  to  which 
we  are  indisputably  committed 

For  us  to  withdraw  precipitately  would  be. 
as  Mr  Nixon  said  Monday  night,  a  disaster 
of  great  magnitude,  for  It  would  be  an  acces- 
sion to  the  terms  of  Hanoi,  which  demands 
nothing  less  than  abject  surrender.  Surely  a 
majority  of  Americans  will  not  be  ready  to 
accept  such  a  surrender  to  such  an  opponent 
The  President  Monday  night  was  only  re- 
pealing his  pledge  made  in  his  Inaugural  ad- 
dress that  the  peace  he  seeks  in  this  war  will 
be  an  honorable  one.  That  is  the  only  kind 
this  iia,tlon  has  ever  accepted.  It  is  the  only 
kind  it  can  accept. 

Mr  Nixon's  recapliulatlon  of  all  the  efforts 
at  peace  that  have  been  made-the  secret 
lel'er  lo  Ho  Chi  Minh,  the  appeal  to  the 
United  Nations  to  work  out  a  ceasefire,  the 
talks  both  public  and  private  In  Pajls,  the 
visiUi  with  individuals  close  to  Hanoi,  the 
gradual  reduction  of  hostilities — wa-s  impres- 
sive. It  should  make  clear  that  very  little 
more  remaiiu  to  be  done,  other  than  wh.it  he 
plans  to  do. 

Ih,ii  is  gradually  to  "Vietnaxnlze"  the  war, 
with  withdrawals  of  American  troops  to 
match  the  progress  of  this  program  He  made 
It  quite  clear  to  Hanoi  that  if  North  Vietnam 
steps  up  hostilities  that  withdrawal  will  be 
accordingly  slowed. 

This  served  to  say  to  his  American  critics, 
too,  that  to  bind  himself  to  an  inflexible 
timetable  of  withdrawal  would  be  to  say  to 
Hanoi  that  If  It  held  out  long  enough  It 
would  win.  He  said  that  he  would  like  to 
complete  the  withdrawal  within  a  year.  He 
made  it  clear,  though,  that  only  a  change  In 
the  adamant  attitude  of  Hanoi  would  make 
this  possible  This  suggests  that  those  who 
demand  immediate  peace  might  well  turn 
some  of  the  attention  upon  Hanoi  rather 
than  spending  all  of  it  on  Washington. 

Mr.  Nixon  reminded  this  nation  that  the 
fighting  has  cooled,  that  casualties  have  been 
lowered,  that  most  of  the  bombing  has  been 
stopped.  He  reiterated  that  he  has  a  plan 
for  ending  the  war.  but  that  It  cannot  be 
carried  out  unilaterally.  He  left  the  door  tjpen 
to  Hanoi  for  negotiation  when  and  if  it  is 
ready  to  approach  peace  In  realistic  terms 
rather  than  talking  only  to  abject  surrender. 

It  t.ikes  political  courage  of  a  high  order 
to  make  such  a  report  to  a  nation  that  longs 
so  desperately  for  gtxjd  news.  He  might  have 
glossed  over  the  hard  facts.  He  might  ap- 
peased his  detractors  with  ambiguous  prom- 
ises that  would  have  cooled  the  November 
moratorium.  He  chose  Instead  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  it  is  mostly  unpalatable. 

He  repeated  the  promise  of  Guam,  how- 
ever, that  henceforth  we  will  not  step  in 
except  to  defend  those  who  are  willing  to 
attempt  to  defend  themselves  and  then  only 
with  materiel,  not  manpower.  This,  when 
applied  to  such  situations  as  the  Middle  East 
and  other  trouble  spots.  Is  heartening, 

Mr.  Nixon's  attempt  In  the  speech  Monday 
night  was  to  mobilize  the  patriotism  and 
confidence  of  the  majority  of  Americans  who 
already  support  him.  In  that  rather  limited 
but  Important  goal  it  undoubtedly  will 
succeed. 


THE  VIETNAM  WAR  AND  THE 
DRAFT 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 14.  it  was  my  privilege  to  address  the 
Parents  Club  of  Catholic  Memorial  High 
School,  in  West  Roxbury,  Mass.  The 
audience  was  comprised  of  the  faculty. 
Parents   Club,    and   Junior   and   senior 
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students  of  Catholic  Memorial  High 
School.  A  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Par- 
ents Club  follows : 

President.  Joseph  F.  McCormack;  vice 
president,  Ann  E  Bean;  vice  president  (alum- 
ni). Joseph  L  Greaney;  corresponding  sec- 
retary, Louise  E  Assaf,  recording  secretary. 
Helen  A.  Norton;  treasurer,  John  G.  Goode; 
jussistant  treasurer,  George  L    Beaupre. 

Executive  board,  Frances  D.  Amato.  Flor- 
ence M  Kane,  Thomas  F  Meagher,  Herbert 
F.  MuUonev.  Hilda  E.  Buttlar,  Walter  T. 
Greaney,  Jr  ,  Helen  C.  Mansfield,  Joseph  E. 
Nlland."  William  T.  Greene,  Leo  F.  Hurley. 
Ruth  M.  Lang,  Louise  M  True,  Mary  E. 
Carter,  Alphonse  F.  Clfrlno,  Anne  F.  Long, 
Edward  L.  Englert,  Marianne  B  Foscaldo 
(alumni),  and  John  F.  Collins  (alumni). 

Advisory  board.  Brother  William  V.  Den- 
nehy.  Brother  Cornelius  R.  Ryan.  Brother 
Joseph  A  Heeran,  Mr  Christopher  H.  Jack- 
son, and  Mr.  James  R.  O'Connor. 


I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  at 
this  time  to  bring  my  statements  to  the 
attention  of  the  U.S.  Congress  in  order 
to  outline  some  of  my  views  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  draft. 
My  remarks  were  as  follows: 

The  Vietnam  War 
Most  people  are  agreed  on  one  thing  .  .  . 
ending  the  war  as  quickly  as  possible.  Where 
we  disagree  Is  Just  what  Is  meant  by  as 
quickly  as  possible".  ,  .  How  do  we  end  it? 
It  seems  to  me  only  logical  that  If  one  is 
concerned  over  wasting  lives,  one  must  be 
sure  we  do  not  do  anything  in  our  ha^tc  to 
end  the  war,  to  make  It  obvious  that  those 
who  have  died,  have  died  .  .  .  ifi  rain  In 
other  words,  we  owe  It  to  those  brave  men 
who  have  died  to  salvage  the  best  settlement 
possible  from  around  the  conference  table. 
That  Is  what  the  past  year  or  more  in  Paris 
Is  all  about  and  should  be  about.  To  walk 
away  from  the  war— just  drop  our  guns  and 
pull  out  ...  is  worse  than  cowardice.  It  is 
ingratitude  to  their  memory. 

Something  can  be  salvaged  .-.round  the 
negotiating  table  After  all  the  Vietcong  do 
not  control  the  whole  of  Vietnam  by  any 
means.  People  who  have  committed  them- 
selves to  our  cause,  have  risked  much  in  do- 
ing so.  We  must  do  our  utmost  to  protect 
them  In  any  post-American  situation  In  Viet- 
nam. To  just  walk  out  would  be  to  desert 
those  millions,  to  leave  them  to  an  all-out- 
massacre 

Right  or  wrong  we  did  go  Into  Vietnam 
and  we  did  raise  expectations  and  attract 
loyalties.  If  we  were  wrong  to  go  in  without 
proper  preparation  and  planning,  then  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  right  to  leave  the  same 
way  we  came  in,  without  preparation  or 
planning.  Two  wrongs  certainly  do  not 
amount  to  the  right  way  here. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  It  the  days  of 
planned   withdrawal    have    arrived.    And   re- 
sponsible persons  in  Washington  are  involved 
m  the  task.  But  it  must  be  orderly,  and  we 
cannot  have  diplomacy  .  .  .  The  most  deli- 
cate of  operations  at  best,  dictated  by  gen- 
erals of  the  streets  on  the  home  front.  We 
do   not    even    believe   as   a   nation   that   the 
generals  on  the  war  front  have  that  right!!!! 
Obviously  our  democracy  would  be  a  shal- 
low substance,  and  an  unhealthy  body-politic 
if  we  could  not  tolerate  free  open  discussion 
in  the  public  arena,  but  as  in  everything  else. 
Government  Is  best  which  is  not  dominated 
by  extremes  of  either  point  of  view.  Too  much 
government   is  bad,   so  is   too  little  govern- 
ment  Too  much  liberty  Is  just  as  impossible 
to  tolerate.  What  Is  the  line  between  liberty 
gone  too  far,  and  anarchy.  After  all.  every- 
thing   has    Its    bounds.   .  .  .  Even    personal 
freedom   is   to  do   whatever   one   wants.   We 
know  that  from  childhood.  The  fact  is  that 
Individual  freedom  is  a  tenuous  thing  if  your 
freedom  does  not  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  others.  We  are  all  agreed  that  other  indi- 
viduals can  do  everything  short  of  interfer- 
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Ing  with  the  freedom  of  others.  That  would 
only  be  an  oppressive  freedom,  leading  to  a 
common  free-for-all.  That  Is  one  of  the  main 
Justifications  for  a  system  of  government  in 
the  first  place — Law  and  order — with  Justice 
a  much  abused  expression  today. 

Are  people  going  too  far  when  they  demon- 
strate if  their  demonstration  interferes  with 
right  to  go  about  your  work?      .  .  sleep  In 
peace  at  home?  .  .  .  Walk  the  streets  free  of 
fear  of  being  caught  up  In  a  mob  scene?  Sit- 
ting down  in  traffic,  public  buildings,  court 
houses    is    more    than    disruptive,    it    denies 
freedom  of  movement  to  others.  Sure,  demon- 
strations have  some  of  the  highest  motives 
behind  them.  They  also  contain  some  of  the 
lowest  motives.  Moderates  rarely  fare  too  well 
in  the  streets  though.  The  history  of  revolu- 
tionary movements  Is  the  history  of  moderate 
groups   full  of  good  meaning,  starting  things 
off   only  to  discover  they  have  unleashed  an 
uncontrollable  force  and  end  up  being  swept 
aside  by  extremists.  Then  the  awful  reaction. 
Anyone    who    takes    up    civil    disobedience 
better  be  aware  it  Is  a  double-edged  sword. 
It  can  cut  both  ways.  How  much  Is  per- 
mitted!   No    guidelines    are    available.    Gov- 
ernments  must   play   it  by  ear.   When   the 
majority  begins  to  feel  Its  safety  is  threat- 
ened it  is  bound  to  demand  protection  from 
the  elected  representatives.  After  all  democ- 
racy is  based  on  majority  rule  .  .  .  Not  just 
on    minority    demands.     Democracy    would 
hardly   be   worth   fighting   for   if   it  was   no 
more  than  mob  rule! 

By  all  means  protest  is  healthy,  providing 
It  does  not  become  unhealthy.  It  is  as  dif- 
ficult as  that.  There  are  no  simple  answers, 
any  more  than  there  are  simple  solutions. 
Those  who  believe  in  slogans  and  put  all 
their  faith  In  them  are  likely  to  wake  up  one 
day  to  find  that  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam 
hastily  was  no  panacea  after  all.  .  .  Rather 
II  opened  up  a  w'hole  new  Pandora's  box  In 
our  times,  when  nuclear  weapons  have  added 
a  new  and  horrifying  dimension  to  the  quest 
for  peace,  public  officials  are  beginning  to  re- 
evaluate the  attitudes  toward  war.  All  re- 
sponsible public  officials  have  rejected  total 
nuclear  war. 

The  common  brotherhood  of  man,  the 
consequences  of  violence  and  the  necessity 
for  worldwide  peace-keeping  institutions  are 
of  common  concern  today. 

I  am  hopeful  that  President  Nixon,  who 
promised  last  fall  to  end  the  war,  will  formu- 
late the  necessary  measures  to  alleviate  the 
conflict. 

I  want  to  make  my  position  clear  in  say- 
ing that  I  do  not  support  this  war:  however, 
I  do  support  a  peaceful  and  just  solution  to 
ending  It,  and  I  share  In  your  hopes  that  we 
shall  see  an  early  end  to  the  conflict. 
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Draft  Reforih 

The  present  public  controversy  over  the 
Selective  Service  System  began  most  notice- 
ably In  1966.  It  focused  on  extending  the  sys- 
tem which  was  due  to  expire  June  30,  1967. 
Many  critics  opposed  the  system  itself 
which  they  contended  was  highly  Inequita- 
ble. Frequently,  however,  criticism  of  the 
draft  is  stimulated  by  and  part  of  the  pro- 
t.est  against  the  Vietnam  war.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent it  is  evident  that  ones  personal  opinion 
on  the  Vietnam  War  will  color  ones  views  on 
the  draft  svstem. 

Critics  of  the  draft  system  are  many  and 
their  concerns  worthy  of  study.  The  argu- 
ments against  the  draft  system  include  the 
following: 

By  drafting  the  oldest  men  first,  younger 
meii  are  never  certain  about  their  draft 
status,  especially  since  on  an  average,  only 
one  man  in  seven  Is  needed  to  fill  draft  re- 
quirements. This  prolonged  period  of  uncer- 
tainty often  hinders  men  in  geting  Jobs  and 
in  planning  their  lives. 

Men  from  privileged  families,  who  can  af- 
ford to  stay  in  college,  often  avoid  the  draft 
entirely  while  their  less  affluent  contempo- 
raries are  inducted. 


Because  criteria  for  deferments  are  estab- 
lished by  local  draft  boards,  standards  vary 
considerablv.  Critics  charge  that  a  man's  in- 
fluence with  his  local  board  is  often  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  a  deferment. 

Persons  who  cannot  pass  the  physical  or 
mental  requirements  for  combat  duty  are 
rejected  even  though  they  would  be  fit  for 
noncombat  positions 

Conscription  Is  alleged  to  be  a  violation  of 
individual  liberties  because  it  eliminates  a 
man's  freedom  of  choice. 

Finally,  many  critics  are  concerned  that 
the  young  people  whose  lives  may  be  at  stake 
because  of  the  draft,  have  no  representa- 
tion in  the  Selective  Service  System's  deci- 
sion making  process 

With  such  pressing  arguments  against  the 
draft  svstem.  the  Congress  began  hearings 
in  1967  on  the  problem  After  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  considera- 
tion of  several  methods  of  amending  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  both  Houses  passed  legis- 
lation in  1967  to  extend  the  Selective  Service 
Act  until  July  1,  1971  The  major  reform  in 
the  law  was  its  provision  that  all  men  who 
received  undergraduate  deferments  would  be 
placed,  when  their  deferments  ended,  in 
the  pool  of  men  most  vulnerable  to  a  call-up. 
Thus  theoretically,  a  person  could  no  longer 
parlay  his  undergraduate  deferments  and 
subsequent  graduate,  occupational  or  paren- 
tal deferments  into  a  total  exemption  from 
militarv  service 

The  1967  passed  legislation,  however,  re- 
stricted the  Presidents  authority  to  Institute 
a  lottery  bv  Executive  Order  without  spe- 
cific approval  of  Congress.  This  provision 
was  included  in  the  legislation  in  Confer- 
ence— not  in  the  legislation  as  it  passed  the 
House  and  Senate  The  law  also  prohibited 
the  President  from  ending  undergraduate 
deferments.  Also  the  law  states  that  the 
President  could,  but  is  not  required  to,  pro- 
pose Bational  standards  lor  all  registrants 
and  It  made  their  observance  optional  with 
local  boards 

The  law  continued  the  President's  author- 
ity to  curtail  or  extend  graduate  occupa- 
tional deferments.  As  you  know  In  conjunc- 
tion with  this  provision.  President  Johnson 
abolished  on  February  16.  1968  graduate  stu- 
dent deferments  except  for  medical,  dental, 
and  divinltv  students  and  suspended  the 
lists  of  essential  activities  and  critical  occu- 
pations which  formed  the  basis  for  about 
half    of   the   occupational    deferments 

Many  individuals  concerned  with  draft 
reform  were  not  satisfied  with  the  1967  leg- 
islation. Educators,  particularly,  were  critical 
of  the  fact  that  only  medical,  dental  and  di- 
vinltv students  would  receive  graduate  stu- 
dent "deferments.  They  predicted  that  gradu- 
ate  school  enrollments  would  be  cut  in  half 
for  the  1968-1969  academic  year,  thus  placing 
a  huge  financial  burden  on  universities  and 
sharplv  reducing  the  number  of  graduate 
students  serving  as  undergraduate  instruc- 
tors According  to  Harvard  University  Presi- 
dent Nathan  M  Pusey.  the  only  persons  en- 
tering graduate  school  in  September  1968 
would  be  -the  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind  and 
the  female  " 

Another  aspect  of  the  1967  law  brought 
concern  to  the  three  major  national  service 
organizations— Peace  Corps.  VISTA,  the 
Teachers  Corps  Each  depends  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  the  services  of  men  in  the  20  to 
25  age  bracket— men  who  are  highly  vulner- 
able to  the  draft  The  1967  law  provides  that 
all  men  who  received  undergraduate  student 
deferments  would  be  placed  when  their  de- 
ferments expired  in  the  pool  of  those  most 
vulnerable  to  a  draft  call-up. 

More  draftees  were  called  In  the  first  seven 
months  of  1968  than  in  all  of  1967  These 
demands  forced  local  draft  boards  to  be  less 
generous  in  granting  deferments— which 
they  still  had  the  power  to  do — for  those 
men  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  other 
service  organizatlDns. 

The  greatest  effect   is  on  the  Peace  Corp*. 
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which  had  only  lost  seven  reclmsatflcatlon 
cases  from  IMl  to  December  19M.  However, 
from  the  beginning  of  1967  to  June  1968. 
about  115  volunteers  were  reclas»ined  1-A. 
About  100  of  th«M  men  were  already  over- 
seas for  the  Corp*  As  of  June  11.  1968  the 
Corps  estimated  It  had  a  total  of  490  serloua 
dr.ift  problems.  The  effect  of  the  1967  draft 
luw  has  not  hurt  VISTA  or  Teachers  Corps 
to  such  an  extent.  Most  local  draft  boards 
are  still  granting  occupational  defermenU 
to  the  majority  of  volunteers  for  these  two 
service  organizations. 

In  light  of  this  growing  controversy,  vari- 
ous proposals  for  draft  reform  have  l>een 
offered.  These  proposals  fall  Into  two  gen- 
eral categories:  Hevi.sion  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  an«  Replacement  of  the  Se- 
lective  Service  System. 

Proposals  for  reMlslng  the  system  Include 
instituting  a  lotted  Induction  system  and 
another  Involves  ok^erhauUng  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  system. 

Under  a  lottery  induction  system  ideas 
range  from  a  pure  ibtcery  eliminating  all  de- 
ferments to  a  more  limited  form  of  lottery 
simply  establishing  the  sequence  of  induc- 
tion calls  for  men  classified  1-A.  The  latter 
tyF>e  of  Impartial  random  selection  method 
is  called  by  its  propt)nentB  the  best  and  most 
equltabW  system  ot  inducting  draft  eligible 
men  Opponents  of  ;the  lottery  system  argue 
that  there  la  more  (nent  and  more  equity  In 
usmg  date  of  birth;  to  determine  order  since 
the  1-A  pool  fluctijiates  too  rapidly  to  lend 
Itself  to  a  lottery 

Proponents  of  .\n  overhaul  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  ditaft  laws  argue  that  the 
present  system  is  based  on  a  rule  of  discre- 
tion, applied  locajly  by  more  than  4.000 
different  groups  fol  owing  general  guidelines. 
Its  lack  of  unifomojlty  is  a  consequence  of  a 
deliberate  policy  oi  decentralization.  Propo- 
nents of  reforming  the  administrative  proce- 
dures say  the  fairest  system  must  be  based 
on  impartial  sUntiards  uniformly  applied 
throughout  the  n:nion.  This  group  presses 
for  more  centralize^  control  under  a  national 
poUcy-fonning  headquarters.  Policy  would 
b«  adminlsr«red  byl  eight  regional  offices  and 
followed  by  some  3(00  to  500  area  offlcea  Op- 
ponents argue  that  the  discretionary  au- 
thority of  local  drfcft  boards  Is  essential  be- 
cause maximum  flexibility  is  needed  to 
protect  Individual*  who  have  special  prob- 
lems and  to  provide  local  boards  with  au- 
thoniy  to  devote  particular  attention  to  such 
cases.  Tbey  also  say  that  more  centralized 
control  would  lessen  the  confidence  of  local 
communities  in  the  draft  as  any  such  non- 
per.sonallzed  system  would  reduce  the  local 
boards  to  reportiqg  agencies. 

Replacement  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem has  many  adherents.  One  replacement 
theory  argues  in  favor  of  a  volunteer  army. 
Supporters  claim  that  It  would  be  a  highly 
trained  armed  fortes  having  greater  stability 
within  units  and  higher  morale.  Those  in 
fivor  of  such  an  army  would  raise  the  pay 
to  increase  the  number  of  volunteers.  They 
also  believe  a  volunieer  army  would  be  best 
equipped  to  h.indle  ihe  types  of  wars  which 
this  country  may  face  in  the  future.  Oppo- 
nents sav  the  naolon  must  now.  ind  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  have  a  military  manpower 
procurement  system  which  Includes  the 
draft.  They  also  predict  the  additional  costs 
of  a  volunteer  arney  will  range  from  $8  ^  bil- 
lion to  $16.7  billion.  This  group  Is  fearful  of 
a  higiily  trained  professional  army  which 
could  establish  iiseU  as  separate  from  civilian 
control.  In  addition,  opponents  contend  that 
a  volunteer  army  would  consist  primarily  of 
black  men  and  poor  men. 

Another  replacement  plan  involves  a  uni- 
versal military  service.  Although  substantial 
support  does  not  Beem  to  exist  for  this  pro- 
pj»al  in  and  of  itself,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  plans  which  combine  universal 
miUuiry  service  with  national  .service  Pro- 
ponents say  this  siystem  of  service  would  pro- 
vide the  Individual  with  the  choice  of  mill- 
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tary  or  national  service.  However.  It  does 
Include  a  lottery  system  for  the  military  In 
the  event  that  the  number  of  volunteers  for 
the  armed  forces  do  not  meet  the  needs  of 
the  draft  calls  Opponents  argue  that  there 
Is  no  military  requirement  for  universal  mili- 
tary training  and  that  since  no  fair  way 
exists,  at  least  at  present,  to  equate  non- 
mllitary  with  military  service,  national  serv- 
ice cannot  be  considered  an  alternative  to 
the  draft.  However,  both  proponents  and 
opponents  agree  that  such  plans  require  fur- 
ther study  and  evaluation. 

Most  recent  Congressional  action  relating 
to  the  draft  focuses  on  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  May  13,  this  year.  The 
President's  proposal  advocates  six  major 
ptolnts: 

( 1 1  Change  from  the  oldest  first  to  a 
youngest  first  order  of  call,  so  that  a  young 
man  would  become  less  vulnerable  to  the 
draft   as   he   grows   older. 

(2)  Reduce  the  period  of  prime  draft  vul- 
nerability— and  the  uncertainty  that  ac- 
companies It  from  7  years  to  1  year— so  tliat 
a  young  man  would  normally  enter  that 
status  during  the  time  he  was  19  years  old 
and  leave  It  during  the  time  he  was  20. 

(3)  Select  those  who  are  actually  drafted 
through  a  random  .system.  A  procedure  of 
this  sort  would  distribute  the  risk  of  call 
equally— by  lot — among  all  who  are  vulnera- 
ble during  a  given  year,  rather  than  arbi- 
trarily selecting  thoee  whose  birthdays  hap- 
pen to  fall  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  or  the 
month. 

1 4)  Continue  the  undergraduate  student 
deferment,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
year  of  maximum  vulnerability  would  come 
whenever  the  deferment  expired. 

(5)  Allow  graduate  students  to  complete, 
not  Just  one  term,  but  the  full  academic 
year  during  which  Uiey  are  first  ordered  for 
induction. 

(6)  In  addition,  as  a  step  toward  a  more 
consistent  policy  of  deferments  and  exemp- 
tions, the  President  aslcs  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  and  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  to  review  all  guidelines,  standards, 
and  procedures  in  this  area  and  to  report  to 
the  President  their  finding  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Committee  charged  with  considering  these 
proposals  announced  that  the  President  In 
fact  already  had  the  statutory  authority,  as 
contained  in  the  1967  draft  law,  to  enable 
him  to  Implement  all  the  changes  proposed 
by  the  Executive  branch  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  suggestion  to  Institute  a 
random  system  of  selection  of  Inductees. 

Hearings  on  the  draft  proposals  were  con- 
ducted by  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  area  of  specific  need  for  leg- 
islation was  narrowed  down  to  a  single  sen- 
tence in  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967— 55ectlon  5(aM2)  of  the  .act  which 
prevents  the  President  from  Instituting  a 
truly  random  .selection  system  because  It  will 
not  permit  the  reversal  of  the  practice  of 
taking  the  oldest  first  in  those  of  the  prime 
age  category  In  the  draft  pool  .it  any  given 
time 

rhe  House  of  Representatives  on  October 
30.  1969  passed  by  a  record  vote  of  382  yeas 
to  13  nays  the  repeal  of  this  section  thereby 
permitting  the  President  to  establish  a  lot- 
tery system,  whereby  the  risk  of  call  would 
be  distributed  equally  among  all  who  are 
vulnerable  during   a   given   year. 

The  Senate  now  Is  faced  with  the  passage 
of  President  Nixon's  draft  lottery  measure 
this  month.  I  am  sure  you  have  read  news 
accounts  relating  that  the  President's  pro- 
posal -seems  assured  to  pass  .as  supporters  of 
broader  reform  have  .agreed  to  wait  until  next 
year  for  further  revisions  Paced  with  an  ulti- 
matum from  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  .accept  the  lottery  bill  or  noth- 
ing this  year  and  given  the  promise  of  the 
Committee  Chairman.  John  Stennls.  to  hold 
broad   reform   hearings   before   February    15, 
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Tn*ny  draft  reformers,  led  In  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy — agreed  to  go 
along. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  Introduced  legisla- 
tion. S.  1146  to  provide  tor  draft  reform  In 
introducing  hU  legislation  Senator  Kennedy 
stated  that  his  measure  would  "  .  .  make 
the  Selective  Service  Act  c*  our  country  fair, 
certain  and  flexible  so  th«.t  every  person  Is 
treated  equally,  to  insure  that  the  .-idmlnls- 
tratlon  of  the  Selective  Service  Syst«m  will 
be  uniform  and  predictable,  so  that  every 
young  man  may  know  to  the  extent  that  Is 
]>oeslble,  when  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
serve  In  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  provide  a 
system  sufBclently  flexible  to  meet  the  man- 
power needs  of  the  Nation.  .  .   ." 

More  specifically  the  most  significant  fea- 
tures of  Senator  Kennedy's  legislation  are: 

(1»  It  requires  that  the  youngest — the  19 
year  olds — be  drafted  first. 

(2)  It  requires  use  of  random  selection  to 
select  those  young  men  to  be  drafted. 

1 3)  It  provides  for  a  3  year  transitional 
period  in  establishing  the  random  selection 
system  from  among  the  19  year  olds. 

(4)  It  eliminates  occupational  deferments 
except  where  ordered  by  the  President. 

i5»  It  permits  students  to  postpone  their 
exp.^-^^lre  to  the  draft  during  the  course  of 
Ijona  fide  study,  but  does  not  permit  this 
jx).stpnnement  to  become  an  exemption 

(61  It  discontinues  this  postponement 
feature  whenever  casualties  in  a  shooting 
war  reach  10  percent  of  those  drafted  in  a 
given  month. 

1 71  It  grants  conscientious  oblector  status 
to  atheists  and  .agnostics,  so  long  as  they  are 
genuine  pacifists,  as  well  as  to  those  whose 
objection  Is  based  on  conventional  religious 
training  and  belief. 

(81  It  requires  the  adoption  of  national 
standards  and  criteria  in  the  administration 
of  the  draft  law.  and  requires  their  uniform 
application. 

(9)  It  prohlbiu  use  of  the  draft  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  protest  activities  by  limiting 
draft  delinquency  to  acts  relating  to  a  tegts- 
iranfs  own  Individual  status. 

(101  It  permits  Judicial  review  of  ques- 
tions of  law  regarding  classification  proceed- 
ings, and  permits  use  of  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings, by  those  who  comply  with  Induc- 
tion orders 

(11)  It  restores  the  role  of  the  Justice 
Department  in  reviewing  conscientious 
objector  cases. 

(121  It  gives  registrants  the  right  to  ap- 
pear In  draft  board  proceedings  afTectlng 
them,  and  to  be  represented   by  counsel. 

(13)  It  conforms  our  draft  treatment  of 
aliens  to  our  treaty  requirements,  as  recom- 
mended  by  the  State   Department. 

(14)  It  limits  the  term  of  the  Director  of 
the   Selective   Service   System   to  6   years. 

(15)  It  prohibits  discrimination  of  any 
kind  in  the  makeup  of  any  selective  service 
panels  which  determine  an  individual's  draft 
status. 

(  I6i  It  calls  for  a  thorough  public  study  of 
a  National  Service  Corps,  in  which  individu- 
als seeking  nonmilltary  service  mlijfet  fulfill 
their  obligation  of   .service   to   the   Nation. 

117)  It  calls  for  a  thorough  public  study  of 
all  aspects  of  a  volunteer  army. 

(18)  It  calls  for  a  thorough  public  study 
of  military  youth  op>portunlty  schools,  which 
would  offer  special  educational  and  physical 
assistance  to  those  falling  below  inaucllon 
standards  who  desire  to  volunteer  lor 
military  duty. 

(19)  It  calls  for  a  thorough  public  study 
of  the  ramificatlon-s  of  grantlna  amnesty  to 
those  young  men  who  fled  the  country  rather 
than  face  the  draft. 

(20)  It  encourages  use  of  civilians  to  re- 
place nJlltary  personnel  in  nonmilltary  jobs. 

(21 )  It  closes  a  number  of  loopholes  In  the 
present  law. 

It  can  be  seen  then  that  Senator  Kennedy 
has  offered  a  comprehensive  program  for 
draft  reform — a  program  which  has  been 
promised   consideration    by    the   Senate    la 
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Pebruarv.  Until  that  time  when  more  equi- 
table leklslatlon  can  be  '"^c^*^'  ''fJ^  Pf"! 
porent  of  draft  reform  will  admit  that  the 
fotterv  svstem  is  far  more  Just  in  Its  opera- 
tion   than    the   present    system^ 

I  support  a  thorough  analysis  of  ^he 
V  , nous  proposals  The  time  and  climate  of 
opinion  \s  conducive  to  refcrm-I  support  a 
comprehensive  study  of  draft  Propo^^'^^" 
c.use  more  than  any  other  single  /^ctor- 
the  draft  has  become  the  symbol  of  <hf  Bf"' 
eratlon  gap-  a  major  source  of  friction  be- 
tween  voung   neoDle   and   those   over   30 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT  NIXON  S 
PROGRAM  TO  IMPROVE  CRIi^IN AL 
JUSTICE  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENa'ATIVIS 

Monday,  November  17.  1969 
Mr   RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
President  Nixon's  program  for  a  new  and 
improved  system  of  criminal  justice  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  this  regard,  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended improvements  with  respect  to 
search  warrants,  providing  for  nighttime 
search  warrants  in  situations  where  there 
is  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  the 
search  warrant  cannot  be  executed 
otlierwise.  .     ^. 

For  example,  if  the  police  in  the  eve- 
ning receive  information  amounting  to 
probable  cause  that  stolen  jewelrj'  is  in 
a  certain  apartment  and  that  the  stolen 
property  will  be  moved  before  dayhght. 
it  is  necessary  that  the  police,  after  ob- 
taining a  valid  search  warrant,  be  able 
to  execute  it  forthwith  and  not  have  to 
wait  until  the  stolen  property  has  dis- 

^''•K'^P^esent  rule  in  the  District  is  that 
a  search  warrant  can  be  execute,  at 
night  only  if  the  officer  requesting  the 
warrant  is  positive  that  the  property  is 
on  the  premises.  Tliis  is  an  unrealistic 
test  because  unless  a  police  officer  actu- 
ally enters  the  premLses  and  sees  the 
property,  he  cannot  really  be  positive  the 
property  is  there.  ,  ,.  „ 

The  bill  also  provides  authority  loi  » 
judicial  officer  to  issue  a  ^o J^o'^f 
search  warrant.  The  judicial  officer  is- 
suing a  search  warrant  can  authorize  the 
police  to  enter  the  premises  to  be 
searched  without  giving  notice  of  au- 
thority and  purpose  when  there  is  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  giving  of 
such  notice  may  endanger  the  safetj  ol 
the  executing  officer  or  others. 

The  "no  knock'  search  warrant  would 
be  of  exceptional  value  in  the  District  s 
efforts  against  organized  narcotics  traf- 
fic and  organized  gambling.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  time  consumed  by 
police  officers  in  announcing  their  au- 
thority and  purpose  and  jaitmg  to  be 
refused  admittance  is  used  by  the  dope 
peddler  to  dispose  of  his  narcotics  and 
by  the  gambler  in  destroying  his  work 

^^I  Support  ;he  President's  proposed  pro- 
cedures for  nighttime  search  warmnts 
and  "no  knock"  search  warrants.  These 
provisions  balance  the  individual  s  rights 
by  requiring  prior  judicial  approval  with 
the  need  of  the  community  to  have  ef- 
ficient law  enforcement. 
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MIGRANT  CHILDR^J^  TEAOT- 
ERS  LEARN  TOGETHER  IN  ORE- 
GON 

HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Monday,  Noreviber  17.  1969 
Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
part  of  the  observance  of  American  Edu- 
cation week,  it  seems  Particularly  ap- 
propriate to  me  to  commend  outstanding 
efforts  being  made  to  educate  disadvan- 
taged children. 

For  this  reason.  I  would  like  to  call 
mv   colleagues'   attention   to   an  article 
"om  the  November  issue  of  American 
Education  written  by  John  Guernsey  the 
education  editor  of   the  ^^^Ej  />/„^^ 
gonian.  Mr.  Guernsey's  article.    Rise  ana 
Shine  "  tells  the  story  of  an  uiiusually 
successful  migrant-teacher-training  pro- 
gram being  carried  out  m  Oregon  and 
devised  by  Theodore  C.  Brown,  assistant 
professor  of  education  at  Eastern  Ore- 
gon  College.   This   program    represents 
dedicated  teachers  at  their  finest. 
The  article  follows: 

RISE   AND  Shine 


I.V  four  o'clock  in  the  mornng.  a^^  eight 
\oung  leachers  of  m.grant  children  are  al- 
ready on  the  job.  Still  yawning,  they  stumble 
out  of  Their  plvwood  huts  and  start  rousng 
chUdren  out  of  nearby  cabm.s^  They  help  he 
youngsters  get  dressed  and  carry  ^^^e  little 
oHes—still  a.sleep-onto  a  waiting  bus  lor 
the  ride  to  school 

All  day.  these  teachers  grapple  with  the 
unique  problems  ol  migrant  education.  They 
elp  Spanish-speaking  youngsters  learn  the 
Fnelish  language.  They  design  lessons  for 
h1!  es  tha"  have  eight  students  one  day  and 
20  the  next  They  ^earch  for  tests  that  vlll 
tell  them  how  to  help  a  child  most  In  the 
\ll  '.''eeks-or  even  days-before  his  f.imlly 
moves  on  to  another  work  station. 

At  10.30  m  the  cvening-a  long,  hot  day 
later-these  teachers  are  still  on  the  30b. 
knocking  on  cabin  doors  and  trying  to  con- 
vmce  a  few  more  cropworker  parents  o  le t 
h"lr  very  young  children  go  to  school  and 
not  to  the  fields^  "Sustained  fatigue^ we  call 
It  "  quips  David  Graham,  who  was  mo^^  tha" 
wining  to  struggle  through  16-hour  workda  s 
^or  thl  experience  of  living  with  the  migrant 
lanailies.  ,„„„v. 

For  Graham  and  seven  other  young  teach- 
ers living  in  the  camp  was  the  climax  of  an 
unusual    migrant-teacher-trainlng    program 

devised  bv  Theodore  C.  Brown,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of 'education  at  Eastern  Oregon  Col- 
eTe  'You  can't  teach  and  help  the  migrant 
child  by  Sitting  in  a  classroom  a"f  waiting 
for  someone  to  bring  him  or  her  in  to  vou. 
he  explains. 

••You  have  to  live  with  the  migrants,  un- 
derstand their  P>-o''l^'«=/°'^^'f '^^^  P^'""'' nl 
the  need  for  school,  and  see  to  it  that  the 
cmidren  get  there  and  then  back  to  the  labor 
camps  at  the  end  of  the  day."  Brown  stresses^ 
"It  IS  vital  that  you  be  there  to  get  he 
children  before  their  parents  leave  for  the 
nelds  in  the  mornings.  O^herulse^ the  f anally 
takes  all  the  kids  with  them,  and  those  not 
old  enough  to  pick  a  berry  sit  in  the  dirt 
or  m  a  hot  car  all  day  •• 

Brown  himself  spent  about  seven  weeks 
this  summer  living  with  his  wife  and  son  in 
a  cabin  in  the  "Little  Mexico"  picker  camp  a 
few  miles  from  North  Plains.  Ore.  He  first 
became  Interested  In  the  problems  of  Mex- 
ican-Americans during  a  lengthy  stay  In 
Mexico  and  knows  that  many  migrant- 
education  programs  miss  their  target.  Often^ 
there   is   a   tragic  communication   gap:    Too 
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many  migrant  teachers  do  not  hav*  a  func- 
tional knowledge  of  Spanish  and  have  little 
or  no  understanding  of  the  special  problems 
facing  the  migrant  child  or  his  culture  ^he 
probllm-s  are  crmpounded  by  the  fa^^'   ^a 
working  with   migrant  children   '■■'^^^'^^1      '; 
summer  Job  for  many  of  the  ^^achers    Sucl. 
teachers  seldom  have  a  deep-rooted  Intere-^ 
in  the  children's  problems  and  their  .uture> 
When  Brown  came  to  Eastern  Oregon  C.,- 
lc«   he  was  determined  to  train  t4»BChers  u !... 
would  not  suffer  from  euch  shortcomings    I.. 
he  spring  of   1968  he  developed  a  plan   lor 
a  special  migrant-education  P'-y-";  -^,',^'^ 
the  Federal   Government   funded   v^'th   ^^  " 
000  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondarv  Education  Act   The  .1  xt  fall,  ^ludent^ 
hPPan   enrolling    -n    the   year-long    graduate 
pogram    A  masters  degree  m  education,  a 
^50  monthly  stipend,  and  a  lot  of  hard  «^rK 
and    human    understanding    were    .n    store 

^"u'wirnot  a  program  for  the  fainthearted 
BroU  made  th^at  clear  ^rom  the  firsv  Besides 
romnlet.ne  48  hours  of  graduate  study,  the 
rufd-be  fnlgrant  -achers  .ere  «Pec  ed  ^o 

take  on  m^ervice  field  "^ ""'^  ^'''■^.^'''^J'^. 
and  at  a  moment  s  notice,  do  ex.ra  ass-g 
melits  like  conferences  and  --'■--^.'^'^j'J  ^ 
trant  education  On  top  of  that,  thev  wouia 
hfve  to  learn  hew  U.  make  do  with  bunk  beux 
norplates  and  outdoor  water  supplies  wiale 
thev  lived  in  the  migrant  camp, 

"The    program    was   urit^inaliy    conceived 

savs  Bro^'i      10  attract  young  college  grad- 

t  aes    But   to   our   surprise    ever   50   percei.t 

;rthe!ppl>ca>as  were  teachers  with  nearl 

10    vears    ^1    prolessicnal   experience,      TheN 

were  people  like  David  Graham,  whose  severa 

veir      experience   m   teaching   migranus   had 

o  I'nced   mm  he  still  had  --h  to  learn 

Some  were  married,  like  Jim  and  Verla  Hoi 

fon    a  husband-and-wlfe  teaching  t^am  m- 

tTi  seW^nt*rested     in     migrant    educatio.i 

O  hers    I  ke   Jo    Helmick,   a   r.cent   Portlaiu. 

St?te    U    iversity    graduate,    grew    concerned 

about  migrants  While  tut.  rmg  on  campv.s 

The  Eastern  Oregon  propr.vm  wa«  demano- 
int?     even    :■  r    dedicated    volunteers     II    tne 
rfme's      werent      already      conversant      in 
Spanish,  they  had  to  become  so  They  had  t_. 
famiUanze    themselves    with    all    the    lates. 
techniques    lor    teaching    English    as    a   sec- 
ond  language   and   lor  remedial   reading   in- 
struction,    Thev     studied     linguistics     itsel.^ 
learning  how  a  soc.ety  develops  Patterns  r, 
prejudice  through  lt3  language.  J^ere  arc 
at    lea-st    100    synonyms    Icr    black     m    Eng- 
lish."   Brown    explains,    "and    almost    all    ■  f 
them  have  rather  sinister  connotations   The 
opposite  istrv.e  in  Africa  ' 

Instead  of  a  master's  thesis,  each  t^ii-ee 
took  en  an  individual  study  project,  defii  me 
a  problem  in  migrant  education  and  creati-.p 
mater.als  to  ccrrect  it.  David  Graham  a 
Icrmcr  music  teacher,  went  through  mlprai.. 
camps  collecting  Mexican-American  f^U 
songs  and  arranged  them  for  schoolchildren 
Gilbert  Anzaldua  spent  his  time  developmc 
educational  materials  that  honcr  man-.;a. 
labcr  a  source  of  great  pride  to  most  migrant 
workers  Another  trainee  worked  out  a  bi- 
l>ncual  preschool  reading  program  based  .  u 
one  of  the  children's  favorite  tiles,  the  legend 
ol  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe 

But  Mie  key  to  the  Oregon  program's  suc- 
cess mav  be  its  emphasis  on  cultural  anthro- 
pology "A  teacher  of  Mexican-Americsns 
especially  migrants."  says  Brown,  "does  a 
great  deal  more  than  Instruct  children  a 
few  hours  a  dav  She's  bnnelng  these  youne- 
sters  Into  a  new  identification  with  the 
dominant  culture  In  this  country 

■  You  will  be  a  bridge  between  two  cul- 
tures '  Brown  tells  his  trainees  "You  must 
honcr  the  Mexican-American  language  and 
customs  while  Introducing  the  children  to 
new  wavs. "  'While  he  doesn't  claim  to  have 
a  foolproof  method  to  prepare  teachers  for 
this  important  and  sensitive  role,  he  beUeves 
that  studying  how  other  cultures-not  lust 
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Mexican-Americans — have  made  cultural 
transitions  will  help  them  a  great  deal. 
Courses  taught  by  anthropologist  Ed  Hosley 
make  up  nearly  half  the  graduate  program 

Above  all.  Brown  tried  to  develop  In  his 
trainees  a  real  sens«  of  empathy  for  the 
Mexican-American  migrant  "They  work  hard 
to  develop  that  all-Important  'silent  lan- 
guage,' that  unspoken  ability  to  reach  a  child, 
gain  his  confidence,  and  assure  him  that 
you're  really  in  his  corner  " 

But  all  the  study  Was  preliminary  to  the 
main  event — living  far  seven  weeks  with  the 
children  and  their  families  in  the  migrant 
camps.  Brown  had  already  assured  the 
growers'  cooperation  by  promising  that  his 
teachers  would  stay  out  of  political  activity 
while  In  the  camps  Then  he  arranged  for 
the  graduate  students  to  work  with  the 
North  Plains  school  system,  where  super- 
tntendert  Robert  Warner  had  been  running 
a  successful  migrant-education  program  for 
several  years.  Brown'3  trainees  were  to  iisslst 
regular  teachers  In  the  North  Plains  schoVils, 
supervise  recreation,  and  do  chores  like  see- 
ing that  the  migrants  had  transportation  to 
medical,  dental  and  other  health  care 
facilities 

The  teachers  and  children  arrived  dally  at 
school  about  5  am  They  had  a  fun  hour, 
followed  by  breakfast.  Then  It  was  nn  with 
the  school,  day — gamee.  study,  lunch,  a  nap. 
and  more  study,  mostly  pracuclng  language 

There  were  three  adults  in  each  class- 
room—a North  Plains  teacher,  a  graduate 
student,  and  a  Mexican-American  aide  All 
three  pitched  in  and  helped  teach,  making 
small-group  Instructiqn  possible  Verla  Hel- 
ton would  work  with  two  or  three  flve-year- 
olds.  repeating  names  of  colors,  fruits,  foods, 
numbers,  and  concepts  like  over  and  under 
She  would  read  a  story  in  Spanish,  then  ask 
them  to  tell  it  back  In  English  "First  they've 
got  to  understand  what  they're  talking  about 
In  Spanish.  "  she  explains. 

David  Graham's  rrtuslc  classes  were  a 
bright  spot  each  day  Graham  brought  his 
guitar,  and  the  childrei^  gathered  around  and 
sang  songs,  many  in  Sbanish  "At  first  they 
were  a  little  reluctant  to  .sing  m  Spanish." 
he  recalls.  "They  dldn)t  associate  that  lan- 
guage with  school  But! as  soon  .i.s  they  real- 
ized it  was  all  right,  they  enjoyed  every  one 
of  those  songs  "  Grahkm  also  teaches  the 
children  songs  in  the  Erigllsh  language  on  the 
theory  that  they  will  dick  up  colloquial  ex- 
pressions quickly  throUgh  singing.  "It's  the 
repetition  that  does  il,  "  he  explains,  "and 
It's  so  much  more  pleasint  than  drill.  " 

All  the  time,  the  teacher  trainees  were 
carefully  bridging  the  tulture  gap  between 
themselves  and  the  migrants  "Wed  already 
learned  that  you  can't  Judge  a  culture  from 
the    outside.  "    Mrs.     Hcitou    explains.    "You 


cant    just    go    in    and 
hurry,    hurry   and    get 


;ell    them    to    hurry, 
khead — as    we   do   so 


often  In  our  own  culture.  ' 

Late  In  the  afternoor  it  was  back  up  the 
dusty  road  to  the  labo  ■  camp  for  the  chil- 
dren and  the  trainees  As  the  old  school 
bus — acquired  from  an  armed  services  depot 
for  outmoded  equiprrent  -rumbled  along 
the  road,  the  children  sang  "Turtle  In  the 
Swamp  "  or  "Patlto,  Patlto.  Color  de  Cafe  " 
Some  of  them  were  asl;ep  In  their  cabins  a 
short  time  after  arrivil.  But  the  teachers 
were  stUl  on  the  Job.  (talking  with  parents 
and  helping  out  at  thfe  camp. 

Brown  Is  unmistakably  proud  of  the  Job 
his  young  teachers  did  during  their  summer 
of  "sustained  fatigue.'"  And  his  teachers  are 
sold  on  the  importance  of  living  in  camp 
and  the  rapport  It  builds  between  migrant 
children  and  teachers.  After  all.  how  can  a 
child  stand  In  awe  of  a  teacher  who  comes  to 
the  door  all  tousled  In  the  morning,  or  who 
tucks  him  in  bed  in  her  own  cabin  if  it's  too 
early  to  get  ready  for  school? 

The  teacher  trainees  don't  think  the  close 
association  cost  them  the  children's  respect, 
either.  Says  Jo  Helmlck,     Even  though  they 
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knew  me  as  'Jo"  In  camp,  they  seemed  to 
respect  the  authority  I  represented  In  the 
classroom." 

After  their  summer  expeprlence.  all  the 
young  teachers  are  more  de^llcated  than  ever 
to  the  cause  of  helping  migrant  children  All 
are  either  teaching  in  schools  with  migrant 
populations  or  have  taken  other  positions 
where  they  can  apply  their  new  knowledge 
about  migrants. 

And  the  children  they  taught  are  better 
able  to  perform  in  the  schools  they're  at- 
tending this  fall  because  of  their  summer 
teachers  Each  child  took  wlVh  him  a  detailed 
record  of  materials  he  has  covered,  his 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  other  back- 
ground information  to  help  the  new  teacher 
pick  up  where  the  summer  teacher  lef  *.  off. 

This  fall.  Brown  is  back  at  Eastern  Oregon 
College  training  a  new  crop  of  teachers  to 
handle  migrant  education  The  first  year  of 
the  program  has  convinced  him  more  than 
ever  that  although  "empathy  Is  an  unteach- 
able  quality,  it  is  essential  for  any  teacher 
dealing  with  the  disadvantaged  And  tradi- 
tional teacher  training  alone,  which  serves 
mlddle-clasc  needs  reasonably  well,  is  simply 
not  the  pattern  for  training  a  teacher  of  the 
di.sadvanlaged   ■ 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AGNEW  AT  THE  MID-WEST  RE- 
GIONAL REPUBLICAN  COMMIT- 
TEE MEETING 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  viUl. 
if  this  Nation  is  to  function  in  an  orderly 
and  progressive  manner,  that  its  people 
be  fully  and  honestly  advised  of  the 
activities  of  their  Government  and  their 
leaders.  Much  of  the  responsibility  for  so 
informing  the  public  rests  with  the  news 
media — newspapers  and  similar  publi- 
cations, radio  and  television.  Nearly  all 
of  these  agencies  take  their  responsibili- 
ties seriously.  Not  all.  unhappily.  Last 
Thursday  evening,  speaking  at  the  Mid- 
West  Regional  Republican  Committee 
meeting  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  commented  upon  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Nation's  television 
networks  and  how  he  believed  they  are 
meeting  these  responsibilities.  I  include 
Vice  President  Agnews  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Address  bt  the  Vice  President,  Mid-West 
Regional  Republican  Committee  Meeting. 
Des    Moines.    Iowa.    November    13.    1969 

Tonight  I  want  to  discuss  the  Importance 
of  the  television  news  medium  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  No  nation  depends  more  on  the 
Intelligent  Judgment  of  Us  citizens.  No 
medium  has  a  more  profound  Influence  over 
public  opinion.  Nowhere  in  our  system  are 
there  fewer  checks  on  vast  power.  So,  no- 
where should  there  be  more  conscientious 
responsibility  exercised  than  by  the  news 
media.  To  question  Is  .  .  .  are  we  demanding 
enough  of  our  television  news  presentations? 
.  ,  .  And,  are  the  men  of  this  medium  de- 
manding enough  of  themselves? 

Monday  night,  a  week  ago.  President  Nixon 
delivered  the  most  important  address  of  hla 
Administration,  one  of  the  most  Important 
our  decade.  His  subject  was  Vietnam.  His 
hope  was  to  rally  the  American  people  to 
see  the  conflict  through  to  a  lasting  and  Just 
peace  In  the  Pacific.  For  thirty-two  minutes, 
he  reasoned  with  a  nation  that  has  suffered 
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almost  a  third  of  a  million  casualties  In  the 
longest  war  In  Its  history. 

When  the  President  completed  his  ad- 
dress— an  address  that  he  spent  weeks  in 
preparing — his  words  and  policies  were  sub- 
jected to  Instant  analysis  and  querulous 
criticism  The  audience  of  seventy  million 
Americans-  gathered  to  hear  the  President 
of  the  United  States-  was  Inherited  by  a 
small  band  of  network  commentators  and 
self-appointed  analysts,  the  majority  of 
whom  expressed,  in  one  way  or  another,  their 
hostility   to  what  he  had   to  say. 

It  was  obvious  that  their  minds  were  mnde 
up  m  advance  Those  who  recall  the  fumbling 
and  groping  that  followed  President  John- 
son's dramatic  disclosure  of  his  intention 
not  to  seek  reelection  have  seen  these  men 
In  a  genuine  state  of  non-preparedness.  This 
was  not  It. 

One  commentator  twice  contradicted  the 
President's  statement  about  the  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Another 
challenged  the  Presldent"s  abilities  as  a  poli- 
tician A  third  asserted  that  the  President 
was  now  "following  the  Pentagon  line"" 
Others  by  the  expressions  on  their  faces,  the 
tone  of  their  questions,  and  the  sarcasm  of 
their  responses,  made  clear  their  sharp  dis- 
approval. 

To  guarantee  in  advance  that  the  Presi- 
dent's plea  for  national  unity  would  be  chal- 
lenged, one  network  trotted  out  Averell  Har- 
rim.m  for  the  occasion  Throughout  the 
President's  address  he  waited  In  the  wings. 
When  the  President  concluded.  Mr,  Harrl- 
man  recited  perfectly  He  attacked  the  Thieu 
Government  as  unrepresentative:  he  criti- 
cized the  President  "s  speech  for  various  de- 
ficiencies: he  twice  Issued  a  call  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  debate  Viet- 
nam once  again:  he  stated  his  belief  that  the 
Viet  Cong  or  North  Vietnamese  did  not  really 
want  a  military  take-over  of  South  Vietnam; 
he  told  a  little  anecdote  about  a  "very,  very 
responsible"  fellow  he  had  met  In  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation. 

All  In  all.  Mr.  Harrlman  offered  a  broad 
range  of  gratuitous  advice — challenging  and 
contradicting  the  policies  outlined  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Where  the 
President  had  issued  a  call  for  unity.  Mr. 
Harriman  was  encouraging  the  country  not 
to  listen  to  him. 

A  word  about  Mr.  Harrlman.  For  ten  months 
he  was  America's  chief  negotiator  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Talks — a  period  In  which  the 
United  States  swapped  some  of  the  greatest 
military  concessions  In  the  history  of  war- 
fare for  an  enemy  agreement  on  the  shape 
of  a  bargaining  table.  Like  Coleridge's  An- 
cient Mariner.  Mr.  Harrlman  seems  to  be 
under  some  heavy  compulsion  to  Justify  his 
failures  to  anyone  who  will  listen.  The  net- 
works have  shown  themselves  wnlling  to 
give  him  all  the  air  time  be  desires. 

Every  American  has  a  right  to  disagree  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
express  publicly  that  disagreement. 

But  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  a  right  to  communicate  directly  with 
the  people  who  elected  him,  and  the  people 
of  this  country  have  the  right  to  make  up 
their  own  minds  and  form  their  own  opinions 
about  a  Presidential  address  without  having 
the  President's  words  and  thoughts  char- 
acterized through  the  prejudices  of  hostile 
critics  before  they  can  even  be  digested. 

When  Winston  Churchill  rallied  public 
opinion  to  stay  the  course  against  Hitler's 
Germany,  he  did  not  have  to  contend  with 
a  gaggle  of  commentators  raising  doubts 
about  whether  he  was  reading  public  opinion 
right,  or  whether  Britain  had  the  stamina  to 
see  the  war  through.  When  President  Ken- 
nedy rallied  the  Nation  In  the  Cuban  Mis- 
sile Crisis,  his  address  to  the  people  was 
not  chewed  over  by  a  round-table  of  critics 
who  disparaged  the  course  of  action  he  had 
asked  America  to  follow. 

Tbt  purpose  of  my  remarks  tonight  is  to 
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focus  your  attention  on  this  little  group  of 
men  who  not  only  enjoy  a  right  of  Instant 
rebuttal  to  every  Presidential  address,  bijt 
more  Importantly,  wield  a  free  hand  In  select- 
ing, presenting  and  Interpreting  the  great 
Lssues  of  our  Nation. 

First  let  us  define  that  power.  At  least 
forty  million  Americans  each  night.  It  Is 
estimated,  watch  the  network  news.  Seven 
million  of  them  view  ABC:  the  remainder 
being  divided  between  NBC  and  CBS.  Ac- 
cording to  Harris  polls  and  other  studies,  for 
millions  of  Americans  the  networks  are  the 
sole  source  of  national  and  world  news. 

In  Will  Roger's  observation,  what  you 
knew  was  what  you  read  In  the  newspaper. 
Today,  for  growing  millions  of  Americans,  it 
Is  what  they  see  and  hear  on  their  television 

How  Is  this  network  news  determined?  A 
small  group  of  men,  numbering  perhaps  no 
more  than  a  dozen  'anchormen,"  commen- 
tators and  executive  producers,  settle  upon 
the  20  minutes  or  so  of  film  and  commen- 
tary that  is  to  reach  the  public.  This  selec- 
tion Is  made  from  the  90  to  180  minuses  that 
may  be  available.  Their  powers  of  choice  are 
broad  Thev  decide  what  forty  to  fifty  million 
Americans 'will  learn  of  the  day's  events  In 
theNatlcnand  the  wcrld.  ^,    „, 

We  cannot  measure  this  power  and  Influ- 
ence by  traditional  democratic  standards  for 
these  men  can  create  national  issues  over- 
night They  can  make  or  break— by  their  cov- 
erage and  commentary— a  Moratorium  on 
the  war  They  can  elevate  men  rr^m  local  ob- 
scurity to  national  prominence  within  a 
week  They  can  reward  some  politicians  with 
national  exposure  and  Ignore  others.  For 
minions  of  Americans,  the  network  reporter 
Who  covers  a  continuing  Issue,  like  ABM  or 
Civil  Rights,  becomes  in  effect,  the  presiding 
ludee  In  a  national  trial  by  Jury. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  networks 
have  made  Important  contributions  to  the 
national  knowledge.  Through  news,  docu- 
mentaries and  specials,  they  have  often  used 
their  power  construct Ively  and  craatlvely  to 
awaken    the    public    conscience    to    critical 

problems.  „        .  „.,„„,, 

The  networks  made  "hunger  and  black 
lunR"  disease  national  issues  overrlttht  The 
TV  networks  have  done  what  no  other  me- 
dium could  have  done  In  terms  of  dramatiz- 
ing the  horrors  of  war.  The  networks  have 
tackled  our  most  difficult  social  problems 
with  a  directness  and  Immediacy  that  Is  the 
Rift  of  their  medium.  They  have  focused  the 
nation's  attention  on  Its  environmental 
abuses.  .  .  en  pcllution  in  the  Great  Lr^kes 
and  the  threatened  ecology  of  the  Everglades. 
But  It  was  also  the  networks  that  elevated 
Stokelv  Carmlchael  and  George  Lincoln 
Rockwell  from  obscurity  to  national  promi- 
nence ...  nor  Ij  their  power  confined  to  the 
substantive. 

A  raised  evebrow,  an  Inflection  of  the  voice. 
a  caustic  remark  dropped  In  the  middle  of  a 
broadcast  can  raise  doubts  In  a  million  minds 
about  the  veracity  of  a  public  ofllclal  or  the 
wisdom  of  a  government  policy. 

One  Fcderil  Communications  Commis- 
sioner considers  the  power  of  the  net- 
works to  equal  that  of  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral governments  combined.  Certainly,  it 
represents  a  concentration  of  power  over 
American  public  opinion  unknown  In  alEtory. 
What  do  Americans  know  of  the  men  who 
wield  this  power?  Of  the  men  who  produce 
and  direct  the  network  news — the  naUon 
knows  practically  nothing.  Of  the  commen- 
ttt-rs.  most  Americans  know  little,  other 
than  that  they  reflect  an  urbane  and  assured 
rresence.  seemingly  well  Informed  on  every 
important  matter. 

We  do  know  that,  to  a  man.  these  com- 
mentators and  producers  live  and  work  In 
the  geographical  and  Intellectual  confines 
of  Washington.  DC.  cr  New  York  City— the 
latter    of    which    James   Reston    terms   the 
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"most  unrepresentative  community  In  the 
entire  United  States."  Both  communities 
bask  in  their  own  provincialism,  their  own 
parochclallsm.  We  can  deduce  that  these 
men  thus  read  the  same  newspapers,  and 
draw  their  political  and  social  views  from 
the  same  sources.  Worse,  they  talk  con- 
stantly to  one  another,  thereby  providing 
artl.lclal  reinforcement  to  their  shared  view- 
points. 

Do  they  allow  their  biases  to  Influence  the 
selection  and  presentation  of  the  news? 
David  Brlnklpy  states,  "objectivity  Is  Im- 
possible to  normal  human  behavior  "  Rather, 
he  says,  we  ihould  strive  for   "fairness" 

Another  anchorman  on  a  network  news 
show  contends:  "You  can't  expunge  all  your 
private  convictions  Just  because  you  sit  In 
a  seTt  like  this  and  a  camera  starts  to  stare 
i.t  you.  ...  I  think  your  program  has  to 
reflect  what  your  basic  feelings  are.  I'll  plead 
guilty  to  that." 

Less  than  a  week  before  the  1968  election, 
this  same  commeiUator  charged  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  campaign  commitments  were  no 
more  durable  than  campaign  balloons.  He 
claimed  that,  were  It  net  for  fear  of  a  hos- 
tile reaction,  Richard  Nixon  would  be  giving 
into,  and  I  quote  the  commentator.  "His 
natxJral  Instinct  tJ  smash  the  enemy  with  a 
club  cr  go  after  him  with  a  meat  axe." 

Had  this  Elemder  been  made  by  one  po- 
litical candidate  about  another,  it  would 
have  been  discussed  by  most  commentators  as 
11  partisan  assault.  But  this  attack  emanated 
from  tlie  privileged  sanctuary  of  a  network 
studio  and  therefore  had  the  appi^rent  dig- 
nity of  an  objective  statement. 

'I'he  American  people  would  rightly  not 
tolerate  this  kind  of  concentration  of  power 
in  government.  Is  it  not  fair  and  relevant 
to  question  Its  concentration  In  tiie  hands  of 
a  tiny  and  closed  fraternity  of  privileged 
men,  elected  bv  no  one,  and  enjoying  a 
monopoly  sanctioned  and  licensed  by  govern- 
ment? 

The  views  of  this  fraternity  do  not  repre- 
sent the  views  of  America.  That  Is  why  such 
a  great  gulf  existed  between  how  the  nation 
received  the  President's  address — and  how 
the  networks  reviewed  It. 

As  with  other  American  Institutions,  per- 
haps It  Is  time  that  the  networks  were  made 
more  responsive  to  the  views  of  the  nation 
and    more    responsible    to   the   people    they 

Ecrve. 

I  am  not  asking  for  government  censor- 
ship or  any  other  kind  of  censorship.  I  am 
asking  whether  a  form  of  censorship  already 
exists  when  the  news  that  forty  million 
Americans  .eceive  each  night  is  determined 
by  a  handful  of  men  responsible  cnly  to 
their  corporate  employers  and  filtered 
through  a  handful  of  commentators  who 
admit  to  their  own  set  of  biases. 

The  questions  I  am  raising  here  tonight 
should  have  been  raised  by  others  long  ago. 
The-.-  should  have  been  raised  by  those  Amer- 
icans who  have  traditionally  considered  the 
preservation  of  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  the  press  their  special  provinces  of 
responsibility  and  concern.  They  should  have 
been  raised  by  those  Americans  who  share  the 
view  of  the  late  Justice  Learned  Hand  that 
"right  concluFions  are  more  likely  to  be 
gathered  out  of  a  multitude  of  tongues  than 
through  any  kind  of  authoritative  selection." 
Advocates  for  the  networks  have  claimed 
a  first  amendment  right  to  the  same  unUm- 
Ited  freedoms  held  by  the  great  newspapers 
of  America. 

The  situations  are  not  Identical.  Where  the 
New  York  Times  reaches  800.000  people.  NBC 
reaches  twenty  times  that  number  with  its 
evening  news.  Nor  can  the  tremendous  im- 
pact of  seeing  television  film  and  hearing 
commentary  be  compared  with  reading  the 
printed  page. 

A  decade  ago.  before  the  network  news  ac- 
quired such  dominance  over  public  opinion. 
Walter  Llppman  spoke  to  the  issue:   "There 
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is  an  essential  and  radical  dUTerence,"  he 
stated,  "between  television  and  printing  . 
The  three  or  four  competing  television  sta- 
tions control  virtually  all  that  c»n  be  re- 
ceived over  the  air  by  ordinary  television  tets 
rut.  besides  the  mass  circulation  dallies, 
there  are  the  weeklies,  the  monthlies,  the 
out-of-town  newspapers,  and  books.  If  a  man 
does  not  like  his  newspaper,  he  can  read 
another  from  out  of  to'wn.  or  wait  for  a 
weekly  news  magazine.  It  is  not  Ideal  But  it 
is  infl'nltelv  better  than  the  situation  in  tele- 
vision. There,  if  a  man  does  not  like  what 
the  networks  offer  him.  all  he  can  do  is  turn 
them  off,  and  listen  to  a  phonograph. 

"•Networks."  he  stated,  "which  are  few  in 
number,  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  a  whole 
medium  of  communication."  The  news- 
p.ipprs  of  mass  circulation  have  no  monopoly 
of  the  medium  of  print. 

"A  virtual  monopoly  of  a  whole  medium 
of  communication"  is  not  something  a  demo- 
cratic people  should  b'.lthely  ignore. 

And  we  ar?  not  going  to  cut  off  cur  televi- 
sion sets  and  listen  to  the  phonograph  bp- 
criuse  the  air  waves  do  not  b?lona;  to  the  net- 
works: they  belong  to  the  people. 

As  Justice  Byrcn  White  WTote  In  his  land- 
mark c  pinion  s'lx  months  ago,  "It  is  the  right 
of  the  viewers  and  listeners,  not  the  rteht  of 
tiie  broadcasters,  which  Is  paramount." 

It  Is  argued  that  this  power  presents  nn 
danger  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  uted 
':t   responsibly. 

But  as  to  whether  or  not  the  networks 
have  abused  the  power  they  enjoy,  let  us  call 
as  our  first  witnesses,  former  Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  the  City  cf  Chicago. 

According  to  Theodore  H.  White,  televi- 
sion's intercutting  of  the  film  from  the 
streets  of  Chicago  with  the  "current  pro- 
ceedings on  the  floor  of  the  convenucn 
created  the  most  striking  and  false  politicals 
picture  cf  1968 — the  nomination  of  a  man 
for  the  American  Presidency  by  the  brutality 
and  violence  of  merciless  police." 

If  we  are  to  believe  a  recent  report  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee,  then  televi- 
sion's presentation  of  the  violence  In  the 
streets  worked  an  lnjust;ce  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Chicago  police 

According  to  the  Committee  findings,  one 
network  in  particular  presented  "a  one-sided 
picture  which  In  large  measure  exonerates 
the  demonstrators  and  protestors."  Film  of 
provocations  of  police  that  was  available 
never  sav;  the  light  of  day.  while  the  film  of 
the  police  response  which  the  protestors  pro- 
voked was  shown  to  millions. 

Another  network  showed  virtually  the 
same  scene  of  violence — from  three  separate 
angles — wnthout  making  clear  it  was  the 
same  scene 

While  the  full  report  is  retlce-n  in  draw- 
ing conclusions,  it  Is  not  a  document  to 
inspire  confidence  In  the  fairness  of  the  net- 
work news 

Ovr  knowledge  of  the  Impact  of  network 
news  on  the  national  mind  is  far  from  com- 
plete. But  some  early  returns  are  avallab'e 
Again,  we  have  enough  Information  to  raise 
serious  questions  about  Its  effect  on  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

Several  years  ago.  Fred  Friendly,  cne  of 
the  pioneers  of  network  news,  wrote  that 
its  missing  ingredients  were  "ccnvlctlon. 
c  .n'roversy  and  a  point  of  view  "  The  net- 
works have  compensated  with  a  vengeance 
And  in  the  networks'  endless  pursuit  of 
crntroversv.  we  should  ask  what  Is  the  end 
value  .  ."  to  enlighten  or  to  profit?  What 
is  the  end  result  ...  to  inform  or  to  con- 
fMse?  How  does  the  on-going  exploration  for 
more  action,  more  excitement,  more  drama, 
serve  our  national  search  for  internal  peace 
and  stability? 

Gresham's  law  seems  to  be  operating  In  the 
network  news 

Bad  news  drives  outigood  news.  The  Irra- 
tional   IS    more    controversial    than    the    ra- 
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tlonal.  Concurrence  can  no  longer  compete 
with  dissent.  One  minute  of  Eldrldge  Cleaver 
Is  worth  ten  minutes  of  Roy  Wllklns.  The 
labor  crisis  settled  at  the  negotiating  table 
Is  nothing  compared  to  the  confrontation 
that  results  In  a  strike — or,  better  yet,  vio- 
lence along  the  picket  line.  Normality  has 
become  the  nemesis  of  the  evening  news. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  controversy  Is  that 
a  narrow  and  distorted  picture  of  America 
often  emerges  from  the  televised  news  A 
single  dramatic  piece  of  the  mosaic  be- 
comes. In  the  minds  of  millions,  the  whole 
picture.  The  American  who  relies  u|>on  tele- 
vision for  his  news  might  conclude  that  the 
majority  of  American  students  are  embit- 
tered radicals,  that  the  majority  of  black 
Americans  feel  no  regard  for  their  country; 
that  violence  and  lawlessness  are  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception,  on  the  American 
campus.  None  of  these  conclusions  Is  true. 

Television  may  have  destroyed  the  old 
stereotypes— but  has  it  not  created  new  ones 
In  their  place? 

What  has  this  passionate  pursuit  of  "con- 
troversy" done  to  the  politics  of  progress 
through  logical  compromise,  essential  to 
the  functioning  of  a  democratic  society? 

The  members  of  Congress  or  the  Senate 
who  follow  their  principles  and  philosophy 
quietly  In  a  spirit  of  compromise  are  un- 
kirown  tJD-many  Ame'lcan.s — while  the  loud- 
est- and  •  most  extreme  dissenters  on  every 
Issue  are  know  to  every  man  in  the  street. 

How  many  marches  and  demonstrations 
would  we  have  if  the  marchers  did  not  know 
that  the  ever-faithful  TV  cameras  would 
be  there  to  record  their  antics  for  the  next 
news  show? 

We  have  heard  demands  that  Senators  and 
Congressmen  and  Judges  make  known  all 
their  financial  connections — so  that  the  pub- 
he  will  know  who  and  what  influences  their 
decisions  or  votes.  Strong  arguments  can  be 
made  for  that  view.  But  when  a  single  com- 
mentator or  producer,  night  after  night,  de- 
termines for  millions  of  people  how  much  of 
each  side  of  a  great  issue  they  are  going  to  see 
and  hear;  should  he  not  first  disclose  hla 
personal  views  on  the  issue  as  well? 

In  this  search  for  excitement  and  contro- 
versy, has  more  than  equal  time  gone  to  that 
minority  of  Americans  who  specialize  m  at- 
tacking the  United  Slates,  its  institutions  and 
its  citizens? 

Tonight,  I  have  raised  questions.  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  suggest  answers.  These 
answers  must  come  from  the  media  men. 
They  are  challenged  to  turn  their  cntlcal 
powers  on  themlelves.  They  are  challenged 
to  direct  their  energy,  talent  and  conviction 
toward  improving  the  quality  and  objectivity 
of  news  presentation.  They  are  challenged  to 
structure  their  own  civic  ethics  to  relate  their 
great  freedom  with  their  great  responsibility. 

And  the  people  of  America  are  challenged 
loo  .  .  .  challenged  to  press  for  resfwnsible 
news  presentations.  The  people  can  let  the 
networks  know  that  they  want  their  news 
straight  and  objective.  The  people  can  reg- 
ister their  complaints  on  bias  through  mail 
lo  the  networks  «nd  phone  calls  to  local  sta- 
tions. This  is  one  citse  where  the  people  must 
defend  themselves  .  .  .  where  the  citizen — 
not  government— must  be  the  reformer  .  .  . 
where  the  consumer  can  be  the  most  etTective 
crusader 

By  way  of  conclusion,  let  me  say  that 
every  elected  leader  in  the  United  States 
dei>ends  on  these  men  of  the  media.  Whether 
what  I  have  said  to  you  tonight  will  be 
heard  and  seen  at  all  by  the  nation  is  not 
my  decision;  it  is  not  your  decision;  it  is 
their  decision. 

In  tomorrow's  edition  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  you  will  be  able  to  read  a  news 
story  detailing  what  I  said  tonight;  editorial 
comment  will  be  reserved  for  the  editorial 
page,  where  It  belongs.  Should  not  the  same 
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wall  of  aep&ratlon  erlrt  between  news  and 
conxment  on  the  nation's  network? 

We  would  never  trust  such  power  over  pub- 
lic opinion  In  the  hands  at  an  elected  gov- 
ernment — It  la  time  we  questioned  It  In  the 
hands  of  a  small  and  un-elected  elite.  The 
great  networks  have  dominated  America's 
alrwavee  for  decades;  the  people  are  entitled 
to  a  full  accounting  of  their  stewardship. 


GREEN  RAPS  NIXON  POLICIES 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1969 

Mr,  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  diligently  worked  for  decentraliza- 
tion of  our  Federal  Government,  with 
the  thought  that  Government  should  be 
close  to  the  people. 

We  were  led  to  believe  that  President 
Nixon  would  pursue  this  policy  in  his 
administration. 

Unfortunately,  just  the  reverse  has 
been  the  case  thus  far. 

I  call  your  attention  to  an  Interview 
with  the  Dallas  regional  director  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
printed  in  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  of 
November  9. 

The  appointment  of  this  new  director, 
Mr.  Charles  Green,  a  man  of  well-known 
administrative  ability  and  personal  in- 
tegrity, met  with  the  approval  of  the 
entire  community. 

But  in  this  interview  Mr.  Green  be- 
moans the  fact  that  all  decisions,  of 
whatever  nature,  come  out  of  Washing- 
ton and  that  his  office  is  nothing  more 
than  a  figurehead. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  you  and  all 
Members  will  read  this  article  in  its  en- 
tirety as  I  am  placing  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

But  of  what  avail  is  it  to  attract  men 
of  unu.sual  capacity  and  dedication  into 
Government  if  all  decisions  are  to  be 
made  by  a  small  coterie  of  brain  trusters 
surrounding  the  President? 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Nov   9.  1969| 
Green  Raps  Nixon  Policies 
(By  Ron  Calhoon) 

Charles  C.  Green  has  been  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  two  months  now.  and  he  Is 
still  trying  to  figure  out  what  It  Is  he  Is  sup- 
posed to  direct. 

Now  he  is  "deflated." 

"There  isn't  any  real  role  for  the  regional 
director.  I  can't  even  hire  and  Are  All  the 
decisions  are  made  in  Washington." 

Green  had  never  worked  in  government  be- 
fore. He  came  to  the  Job  from  the  Dallas 
business  and  professional  ranks  with  high 
hopes  of  getting  something  done. 

Now  he  IS  "deflated." 

He  is  still  waiting  for  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration to  follow  through  with  its  promise  to 
"decentralize  "  the  bureaucracy  and  give  his 
Job  some  meaning. 

To  put  it  plainly,  he  wants  the  power  to 
deal  with  local  and  state  officials  who  are 
seeking  participation  in  .any  one  of  300  HETW 
programs  on  a  decisionmaking  basis  without 
having  to  go  through  Washington  red  tape 

It  should  be  the  HEW  secretary's  function 
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In  Washington  to  set  forth  policies  and 
guidelines  and  review  the  regional  directors' 
decisions,  Green  said. 

When  Dallas  Mayor  Krlk  Jonsson  seeks  fed- 
eral funds,  he  usually  goes  straight  to  the 
power — In  Washington,  D.C.  Other  mayors  of 
major  cities  do  the  same.  Green  points  out. 

"If  I  were  in  their  shoes.  I  would  be  doing 
the  same  thing,"  Green  said.  "Washington  is 
where  the  decisions  are  made." 

Too  often.  Green  said,  this  leaves  the  re- 
gional director  twiddling  his  thumbs.  Too 
often,  this  means  the  regional  director  Is  the 
last  to  know  when  major  decisions  aflectlng 
local  problems  are  made. 

"In  business.  I  always  had  the  philosophy 
that  the  man  closest  to  the  problem  should 
be  the  one  to  solve  It,"  he  said. 

A  Republican  and  associate  of  Nlxon- 
backer  Sam  Wyly,  Green,  48,  was  selected  by 
the  President  in  early  September  to  replace 
Dallas  banker  James  H.  Bond  as  HEW  re- 
gional director. 

Bond,  a  Democrat  and  multimillionaire 
with  a  variety  of  business  Interests,  had  been 
accused  in  some  circles  of  not  devoting 
enough  time  to  the  federal  position  which 
he  had  held  since  the  founding  of  HEW  back 
in  the  Elsenhower  years. 

Green  has  found  out  why  Bond  didn't 
spend  more  time  around  the  ofBce. 

The  office.  Green  said,  could  function  Just 
as  well  without  any  director  at  all.  "He  would 
never  be  missed." 

Green  has  been  too  active  In  the  business 
and  professional  worlds  to  sit  back  and  be- 
come a  figurehead  at  any  Job. 

TTve  youngest  of  eight  children,  he  started 
earning  his  way  early  as  a  Janitor  In  his  high 
school  in  Neodesha.  Kans.  He  hitch-hiked  to 
college  and  held  down  a  variety  of  Jot>s  and 
served  in  World  War  II  before  gaining  his 
master's  degree  in  business  education  at 
Kansas  State  College. 

He  taught  for  four  years  after  graduation 
and  then  went  to  work  for  Sinclair  Oil  Co  as 
a  clerk.  After  five  years  he  had  risen  to  the 
position  of  assistant  controller. 

He  left  Sinclair  for  Gulf  Oil  Co  In  Hous- 
ton as  director  of  economics  and  costs.  Then 
he  came  to  Dallas  as  an  economist  in  the  re- 
search and  development  for  Lone  Star  Gas 
Co 

His  tenure  with  Lone  Star  Gas  didn't  end 
on  a  happy  note,  but  he  eventually  found 
the  sweet  smell  of  success  with  Wyly.  the 
youthful  Dallas  computer  whiz  and  GOP 
stalw.irt  Green  became  president  of  Bonanza 
Inc..  a  steakhouse  franchising  firm,  which 
operated  several  subsidiary  businesses  Wyly 
was  the  majority  stockholder  In  Bonanza. 

I'm  not  about  to  sit  behind  this  desk  and 
do  nothing."  Green  said  of  his  new  Job 

"Moving  the  government  structure  around 
is  a  hard,  slow  process."  he  said,  but  added 
that  the  President  and  the  HEW  secretary. 
Robert  Finch,  could  change  things  "with  the 
stroke  of  a  pen"  and  put  into  action  what 
Nixon  has  termed  the  "new  federalism"— co- 
operation among  the  federal,  state  and  local 
governments 

As  regional  director,  he  Is  supposed  to  ad- 
minister some  10.000  employees  working  in 
HEW  offices  .ind  on  HETW  projects  In  Texas. 
Oklahoma.  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  New 
Mexico. 

The  region  represents  a  $3  billion- [>er-year 
business  of  federal  largess  and  services,  rang- 
ing from  grants  to  colleges  to  Head-t.art 
programs. 

In  his  office,  he  has  found  "a  bunch  of 
dedicated,  capable  career  employes"  and  "a 
tremendous  opportunity   for   impact." 

"I  have  a  great  deal  of  motivation  to  do 
something  useful."  he  said.  '  But  unless  the 
decentralization  concept  geu  the  full  weight 
of  the  President  and  the  secretary,  there's 
not  a  lot  I  can  do — except  maybe  keep  up  the 
morale  of  the  employes." 
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A  FELICITOUS  FESTIVAL 
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HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  17,  1969 

Mr  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  an  editorial  which  ap- 
,>eared  in  the  October  22  issue  of  the 
Chief  a  civil  service  weekly  newspaper 
established  in  1897  in  the  city  of  New 

York 

The  editorial,  "A  Felicitous  Festival ' 
praises  Mayor  Undsay's  City  Hall  Festi- 
val a  program  of  lunch  hour  enter- 
tainment for  civil  service  employees  and 
o?he^s  who  work  in  the  city  hall  area. 
Staged  monthly  from  June  to  September 
in  Citv  Hall  Plaza,  the  concerts  are  at- 
tended bv  thousands  of  civil  service  em- 
plCvees  who  work  in  Federal.  State,  and 
municipal  agencies  near  city  hall 

The  City  Hall  Festival  was  started  by 
the  mayor  in  1967  of  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
paver  The  festival  enli.sted  the  support 
of '  such  community-minded  business 
firms  in  the  area  as  Banker.s  Trust  Co 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  N. A.  Chemical 
Bank.  Dun-Brad.strect,  Inc..  First  Na- 
tional Citv  Bank.  Irvina  Trust  Co 
Sir-Davega  Stores.  'Serial  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Association  of  New  Yoik, 
and  Charles  P.  Young  Co. 

Tlie  festival  is  produced  by  0.->cai 
Kannv  who  featured  such  i  .n.^onalities 
as  Duke  EllinRton,  Alan  Kiiv.-,  Pearl 
Bailev.  Tony  Bennett.  Richard  Rodpers, 
Ed  Sullivan,  Dionne  Warwick.  .Jack  Cal- 
ler Robert  Merrill.  Rcpina  Re.snik.  and 
Rav  Bloch.  Enoch  Light.  Tito  Pucnte. 
and  Clark  Terry  and  their  orchestras. 
Mr  Kannv  is  director  of  Public  Informa- 
tion of  the  New  York  City  Housing  Au- 

Tlie  editorial  ending  with  the  follow- 
ing .suggestion: 

This  citv  and.  in  fact  this  country  needs 
more  public  assemblages  of  this  description^ 
We  trust  that  the  festival  will  be  continued 
lor  many  years  to  come. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  this  editorial  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  the  hope  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  noted  and  emulated  by 
Federal  State,  and  municipal  officials 
throughout  the  country  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  dedicated  civil  service  em- 
ployees. 

A  FELicrrous  Festival 
Picketing,  demonstrations,  parades,  offi- 
cial receptions,  and  entertainment  programs 
have  become  weekly,  if  not  daily  occurrences 
in  CUV  Hall  Plaza  or  on  City  Halls  perinieter 
in  recent  vears.  But  one  of  the  healthiest 
and  most  worthwhile  series  of  public  pres- 
entations has  been  the  City  Hall  Summer 
Festival  of  lunchhour  musical  and  dramauc 
programs  for  the  entertainment  of  civil  serv- 
ice employees  and  other  employed  or  visiting 
In  lower  Manhattan. 

This  year,  the  Festival,  in  Its  second  sea- 
son featured  tributes  to  Alan  King,  Duke 
Ellington,  Tito  Puente,  and  Tony  Bennett 
with  each  one  of  these  showbusiness  lunu- 
narles  performing  his  specialty.  Endorsed  by 
Mayor  Undsay,  who  usually  attended  per- 
sonally to  extend  the  city's  greeUngs  to  the 


guest  performer,  the  programs  provided  mid- 
day pleasure  and  relaxation  to  thousands  of 

''^Mo^'lmporUnt,  they  fostered  a  spirit  of 
goodwill  and  comradery  among  ^Ivll  service 
employees  and  other  New  Yorkers  of  all  races, 
colors,  and  creeds  as  they  sat  or  stood  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  waiting  for  a  chance  to  ap- 
plaud and  cheer.  „„,„, 
Oscar  Kanny,  Public  Information  Director 
of  the  Housing  Authority,  who  conceived  and 
promoted  the  Idea,  deserves  the  thanks  of 
all  those  who  saw  and  heard  the  Festival  pro- 
grams   The    Mavor   and   other   city   officials, 
along  with  the  entertainers  who  gave  freely 
of  their  time  and  talents  and  the  downtown 
busine.ss    firms   who    underwrote    the    series, 
also  deserve  plaudits    This  city  and.  in  fact, 
this  country  needs  more  public  assemblages 
of  this  description   We  trutt  the  Festival  will 
be  contintied  for  many  years  to  come. 


PLANNING  FOR  THE  SECOND 
AMERICA 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF   MissorRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17.  1969 
Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
Fuscher  in  his  essay  that  appears  in  the 
November  1969  issue  of  Harper's  maga- 
zine discusses  the  need  for  wise  and  com- 
prehensive planning  in  anticipation  of 
reliable  forecast  of  tremendous  growth 
of  population  in  the  United  States  by 
the  vear  2000.  Mr.  Fischer  calls  it  "Plan- 
ning for  the  Second  America." 

I   am   i^articularly   impressed  by   Mr. 
Fischers  exposition  because  I  have  re- 
cently returned  from  an  overseas  trip  in 
my  rapacity  as  chairman  of  the  Urban 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee   to  view   development 
of  "new  towns"  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Finland    West   Berlin.    West   Gennany. 
and  Israel.  The  developments  in  those 
countries  are  remarkable.  My  judgment 
is  that  we  could  do  as  well  or  better  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Speaker  we  have 
been  paralvzed  by  such  scare  phrases  as 
■planning  is  socialism"  and  false  warn- 
ings that  planning  is  incompatible  with 
our  mixed  economy.  We  are  now  paying 
the  price  in  the  form  of  our  restless  and 
distorted    urban    areas— and    our    rural 
areas  too.  I  recommend  that  we  all  would 
benefit  bv  reading  Mr.  Fischer's  wi.se  and 
civilized  thoughts.  The  article  follows: 
Planning    fob    the    Second    America 
(By  John  Fischer) 
If  General  Electric  expected  to  double  its 
plant   capacitv   and   office   space   within    the 
next  thirty  years,  you  can  be  sure  it  wou  d 
assign  a  platoon  of  its  ablest  executives  to 
fieure  out  the  best  way  to  do  it  In  fact.  Gen- 
eral Electric  almost  certainly  is  doing  that 
right  now.  I  have  talked  to  some  of  Its  plan- 
ning officers,  who  were  (for  obvious  reasons) 
discrete    about    their    specific    projects,    but 
thev    were    candid    enough    about    their    Job 
operations  in  general.  Their  Job  is  to  answer 
questions  about  the  future.  When  will  a  new 
factory  be  needed-for  radios,  refrigerators 
or  some  entirely  novel  product?  What  should 
be  its  initial  capacity,  and  how  much  allow- 
ance  should   we   make   for   expansion?   How 
shall  we  raise  the  money?  Where  should  it  be 
bullt^  taking   into  account  the   location   of 
markets,   labor   supply,   raw   materials,    ral 
and  highway  networks,  the  quality  of  local 


schools,  and  dozens  of  similar  considera- 
tions? such  inquiries,  for  example,  underlay 
the  company's  decision  to  build  a  $250-mil- 
lion  manufacturing  and  distribution  center 
at  the  new  town  of  Columbia.  Maryland, 
within  ten  years  it  is  expected  to  employ 
12.000  people. 

in  such  long-range  planning.  General  Elec- 
trict  is  not  remarkable  It  is  simply  loUo»- 
ing  sound  business  practice  Every  enterprise 
of  any  consequence  has  a  professional  slalT 
at  work  on  Its  plans  lor  future  growth 
Every  enterprise,  that  is.  except  the  United 
otateK  of  .'Vmerica 

Within  the  next  thirty  years,  this  country 
can   expect   to  double   the   physical   plant   oj 
.11   U.S  cities    To  take  care  of  the    predicted 
rrowth    in    population,    it    needs    lo   build    a 
new    house,    school,    and   office    building    lor 
everv  one  that  now  exists    It  will  need  twice 
lus  nianv  parking  lots,  universities,  bus  lines 
1  uls    garbage  dumps,  airports,  and  bars   For 
the   number  of   Americans   almost   certain. y 
will  ri.se  from  about  200  million  to  300  million 
bef.-re  the  end  of  the  century;  and  virtually 
all  of  the  new  people  will  live  in  cilics    In- 
,KPci     our    lonp-dwindlinp    rural    populalmn 
orobablv  will  shrink  still  lurther.  as  displaced 
tarmers"  continue   to   move   to   the  metropc- 
li>;e'=     This    means    that    we    face   the    job    I'f 
building   a   Second   An.erica     cf   duplicatint! 
all  of  our  man-made  a.s.-^ets     within  a  sine'" 
peneratlon    What  our  forebears  did  in  ihrne 
hundred  vears.  we  have  to  do  in  thirty   Such 
is  the  inescapable  arithmetic  of  the  popula- 
tion explosion  ' 

The  task  probably  is  not  impossible  A  na- 
tion which  can  explore  the  moon  ought  to  be 
able  to  tend  to  its  own  housekeeping,  if  it 
=.eus  us  mind  to  it  Th'e  odd  thing  is  that  r.p 
until  now.  we  haven't  During  the  years  when 
we  were  cheerfullv  (-pending  $23  billion  on 
outer  space,  we  spent  peanuts  on  the  space 
we  have  to  live  in  Even  today  thousands 
of  talented  people  are  busy  planning  what  to 
do  on  the  moon,  but  no  agency  of  govern- 
ment is  planning  the  Second  America  No- 
where in  Washington  can  you  find  anybotiv 
who  IS  responsible  for  figuring  out  where 
those  100  minion  extra  people  are  going  lo 
live,  how  they  will  get  to  work,  or  who  will 
put  roofs  over  their  lieads 

Manv  agencies— indeed,  far  too  many— are 
fiddling  with  bits  and  pieces  of  the  problem, 
but  thev  work  at  cross  purposes,  because 
thev  have  no  common  goal  Neither  tlie 
White  House  nor  Congress  has  .set  lorth  an 
overall  policv  to  guide  them  No  one  in  au- 
thoritv  has  said.  Here  is  the  blueprint  This 
is  what  we  want  the  United  States  to  look 
like  thlrtv  vears  from  now.  Every  one  of  you 
bureaucrats",  from  the  county  larm  agents 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  is  hereby 
directed  to  work  to  this  pattern  Your  first 
responsitailitv  is  to  make  sure  that  we  reach 
these  national  goals  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 

Such  a  blueprint  actually  exists  It  is 
'raced  out.  in  considerable  detail  and  with 
hundreds  of  pages  of  supporting  data  in 
lour  recentlv  published  books  The  goals  they 
■=et  are  clear,  sensible,  and  well  within  the 
countrv's  capacity.  They  are  proposed  by  some 
of  the"  best  minds  in  America,  after  maiiy 
months  of  argument  and  grinding  labor  So 
far.  of  course,  the  plan  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted bv  either  Congress  or  the  President 
,1  doubt"  whether  Mr.  Nixon  has  even  read 
the  books,  although  Daniel  P  Moynihan  and 
some  of  his  other  aides  certainly  have  i  Un- 
der our  habits  of  government,  it  cannot  be 
accepted   in  Washington  until   it   has  been 


-'  People  who  enjoy  arithmetic  can  find  the 
detailed  figures  in  two  recent  publications  of 
the  Censuf  Bureau:  ProjccUou  of  tHe  Popu- 
lation  of  the  Vnited  States  by  Age.  Sex  and 
color  to  1990.  uit/i  Extensions  of  Population 
by  Age  and  Sex  to  2015  and  Projections  of 
the  Population  of  Metropolitan  Areas    1975. 
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thoroughly  discussed  throughout  the  coun- 
'try.  and  has  won  a  considerable  degree  of 
public  asaent.  This  process  has  not  even 
started,  because  tHe  four  books  are  practically 
unknown  to  the  public  at  large  So  far  as  I 
!-.n<jw.  not  one  o}  them  has  been  reviewed 
h\-  the  New  York  Timci  or  any  other  major 
newspaper,  though  they  have  had  casual 
mention  In  a  few  news  stories.  But  they  wlU 
not  be  Ignored  forever:  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  likely  to  become  centriil  texts  for  the 
pulltical  debate  of  the  coming  decade,  be- 
cause they  deal  with  issues  which  will  shape 
the  lives  of  all  of  us,  and  our  children. 

The  books  which  comprise  The  Plan  were 
produced  by  a  curious,  and  uniquely  Ameri- 
can, process  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
call  them  underground  publications,  but 
they  were  created  so  quietly  that  they  almost 
look  surreptitious. 

Until  quite  recently,  the  American  credo 
held  that  planning  was  Jvist  dandy  for  bus- 
inessmen, but  was  forbidden  to  politicians 
and  civil  servants.  Public  planning  was  re- 
garded as  a  sin,  indulged  In  by  godle.ss  Com- 
nuinlsts  but  unthinkable  lor  any  right- 
minded  American.  This  dogma  was  fiirnuUly 
proclaimed  some  thirty  years  ago,  when 
President  Roosevelt  tried  to  set  up  a  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board,  on  the 
theory  t^at  It  nilglit  be  useful  to  know  what 
a.ssets  we">iad  and  how  they  were  being  used. 
The  elderly  conservatives  who  then  domi- 
nated Congress  promptly  denounced  the 
Board  as  subversive,  cut  off  Its  money,  and 
drove  some  of  Its  statf  into  political  exile. 
This  ruthless  lesson  was  enough  to  make 
prudent  bureaucrats  shun  the  very  word 
•planning"  for  decades  to  come 

Nevertheless  many  people  In  govertiment 
realized  that  .some  planning  was  necessary 
for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  public  busi- 
ness. Just  as  It  Is  for  private  enterprise. 
Their  problem  was  how  to  go  about  it  with- 
out attracting  the  malevolent  attention  of 
the  Eastlands.  Qoldwaters.  and  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  A  custom- 
ary solution — Imperfect,  but  better  than 
none — Is  to  work  behind  a  political  heat 
shield:  a  commlsBlon. 

Almost  anybody  can  set  up  a  commission. 
Usually  It  la  appointed  by  the  White  House, 
but  on  occasion  It  may  be  created  by  a 
Cabinet  member,  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee, a  foundation,  or  by  some  convocation  of 
mayors  or  governors.  Its  chairman  Is  a  more- 
or-les8  eminent  cKtlzen  without  political  ;un- 
bltlons.  and  therefore  not  too  nervous  about 
criticism:  his  fellow  commissioners  ordinarily 
are  obscure  characters,  vaguely  described  as 
"experts."  Since  It  Is  a  quasl-offlclal  body.  It 
can  be  financed  with  tax  money,  or  In  a  pinch 
by  foundation  grants — usually  enough  to 
hire  a  highly  competent  staff.  Such  a  com- 
mission Is  directed  to  study  some  question — 
almost  always  a  politically  ticklish  one — and 
to  come  up  with  recommendations.  If  these 
recommendations  turn  out  to  be  palatable, 
they  can  be  adopted,  with  hosannas,  by  the 
original  sponsor  If  not.  they  can  be  repudi- 
ated or  Ignored. 

Occasionally  a  commission  produces  Im- 
mediate results,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  which  led  In  1949  to  a  useful 
overhaul  of  the  executive  branch.  More  often 
a  commission's  dndlngs  will  sound  so  radi- 
cal^ or  expensive,  that  neither  legislators  nor 
executive  agencies  will  dare  to  touch  them 
right  away.  Nevertheless  the  findings — and 
the  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  and 
.studies  on  which  they  are  based — are  now  In 
the  public  domain.  With  luck,  they  will  at- 
tract the  attention  of  academics  and  maybe 
a  few  Journalists;  they  will  be  referred  to  In 
books  and  Congressional  debates;  and  so 
their  once-startling  propKwltlons  gradually 
become  familiar.  At  that  point  they  may 
be  ripe  for  political  action.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample. President  Nixon's  recent  recom- 
mendatlonf   for  reform   of   the  welfare  sys- 
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tern  are  the  outgrowth  of  suggestions  put 
forth  years  earlier  In  half  •*  dozen  com- 
mission reports. 

So  It  Is  with  the  four  books  which  out- 
line a  plan  to  accommodate  the  country's 
next  100  million  people.  They  are  reports 
of  commissions  (although  one  calls  itself  a 
committee).  While  these  groups  worked  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  their  Ideas  are 
remarkably  similar;  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  each  one  tend  to  complement  and  re- 
inforce the  recommendations  of  all  the 
others.  Nobody  Intended'  that  their  reports 
should  thi.s  tit  together  to  form  a  reason- 
ably coherent  scheme  of  action-  but  It  isn't 
altogether  coincidence,  either  You  might 
say  that  the  pieces  fell  Into  that  pattern 
because  the  spirit  of  the  times  demands 
it:  or.  more  prosaically,  that  when  Intelli- 
gent men  stare  long  enough  at  the  same  body 
of  f:ict,s.  they  are  likely  to  arrive  at  similar 
conclusions  As  u.sual.  most  of  the  i)olltlclans 
who  are  aw. ire  <»f  these  conclusions  have 
tireeted  them  with  wary,  not  to  say  stunned, 
.silence.  It  will  uike  a  little  time  yet  for 
tl.em  to  become  commonplaces  of  jjoUtlcal 
disooiirso. 

Only  one  of  the  reports  Is  likely  to  be 
re;id  in  Its  original  form  by  aiiy  .subst  mtlal 
number  of  ordinary  people  Kntitled  The 
iVc!c  Citi/.  it  is  the  product  of  the  National 
Ciimmlllee  on  Urban  Growth  Policy.  It  was 
l)rouk;ht  out  list  August  In  an  attractive 
form.it.  with  plenty  of  pictures,  by  .i  com- 
mercial publisher,  Praeger  ($12  501,  and  is 
available  through  bookstores:  moreover.  It 
w.is  edited  by  Donald  C.uity.  a  professional 
writer-editor.  The  other  'hree  reports  were 
published  by  the  Government  Printing  Office 
m  its  usual  drab  style:  they  have  to  be 
ordered  from  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
imients:  and  they  are  written  for  the  moet 
p.irt  In  the  Late  American  Mandarin  dialect 
which  is  now  standard  with  bureaucrats  and 
social  scientists.  Consequently  their  ideas  are 
not  likely  to  reach  many  readers,  iislde  from 
determined  urbanologists.  until  they  are 
a\ai!.'ible   in    translation. 

All  I  can  attempt  In  this  .<^pace  Is  to  Indi- 
cate the  main  thrust  of  their  argument. 
Each  of  the  commissions  concluded  Inde- 
pendently that  It  would  be  a  hideous — and 
expensive — mistake  to  force  the  next  100 
million  Americans  to  live  in  our  present 
cities.  Yet  that  Is  precisely  where  they  will 
end  up.  If  present  trends  are  permitted  to 
continue.  Already  two-thirds  of  otir  popula- 
tion Is  living  In  some  230-odd  metropolitan 
.ireas;  cities  of  50.000  and  more,  together  with 
their  suburbs.  According  to  the  Census  Bu- 
reau projections  mentioned  earlier,  virtually 
all  of  the  anticipated  increase  will  crowd 
into  those  same  cities  unless  we  do  something 
to  divert  It  elsewhere.  Not  because  every- 
ixKly  wants  to  hive  up  that  way.'  People  are 
being  pushed  In  that  direction  by  govern- 
ment policies  of  long  standing — the  farm 
program,  the  welfare  system,  the  location  of 
.science  centers,  the  obsolete  rules  for  build- 
ing public  housing  and  Insuring  home  mort- 
gages, the  way  government  contracts  are  let 
None  of  these  policies  was  meant  to  shove 
people  Into  the  already  clotted-up  metro- 
politan centers.  Each  of  them  was  originally 
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•  Jane  Jacobs  does,  and  a  certain  number 
of  kindred  souls  who  believe  the  boondocks 
begin  Just  west  of  the  Hudson.  But  a  Qallup 
poll  taken  last  year  indicated  that  56  per  cent 
of  the  people  questioned  would  prefer  to  live. 
If  they  could,  on  farms  or  In  small  towns 
rather  than  In  a  metropolis.  Moreover,  the 
steady  movement  from  the  core  cities  to 
the  suburbs  demostrates  that  a  considerable 
additional  percentage  yearns  to  get  aa  far 
away  from  downtown  as  possible.  Although 
.sociologists,  novelists,  and  urban  intellectuals 
have  been  excoriating  suburbia  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  it  still  l(X)ks  like  the  promised 
land  to  a  growing  number  of  Americans. 


deviled  for  an  entirely  different,  and  well- 
intended.  purposes.  Only  belatedly  did  It  be- 
come apparent  that  they  are.  as  an  un- 
expected by-product,  influencing  the  direc- 
tion of  future  growth— and  that  the  cumu- 
lative result  may  well  be  a  national  disaster. 

How  this  works  is  explained  In  two  of  the 
reports:  one  by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mi.sslon  on  Rural  Poverty,  the  other  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  The  first  was  a  temporary  ad  hoc 
group  appointed  by  President  Johnson;  he  did 
not  like  Its  findings,  presumably  because  they 
were  critical  of  measures  to  which  he  was 
committed,  svich  as  the  oll-depletlon  allow- 
ance and  the  subsidy  of  rich  farmers  For 
months  of  reports  {The  Pcoplr  Left  Behind \ 
lay  burled  m  ihe  White  House  and  might 
never  have  been  released.  If  it  had  not 
leaked  Inadvertently  to  the  press.  The  other 
commission  is  a  permanent  body  established 
ton  years  ago  as  a  Joint  enterprise  of  lederal, 
fclate.  and  local  fjovernments.  In  its  qiuet  way 
It  has  been  doing  some  of  the  most  liard- 
he.ided  and  farslghted  planning  ever  under- 
taken in  this  country,  and  has  issued  mere 
than  forty  reports,  many  of  them  lilgnly 
technical. 

The  most  Important  of  these  i  In  my  opin- 
ion, at  least)  appeared  in  196a  under  the 
title  Urban  and  Jiural  America:  Policies  ]or 
yjilurc  Growth.  11  not  only  presents  a  rea- 
-soned  criticism  of  the  country's  present  poli- 
cies- or  non-pollcles — but  also  sets  forth  an 
array  of  alternatives.  That  fourth  book. 
Building  tne  American  City,  Is  better  known 
;is  the  Uouglas  Report,  after  Paul  H  IXmg- 
la.st.  former  Senator  from  Illinois  and  chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  Urban  Problems 
It  IS  the  longest  (more  than  500  pages)  and 
offers  the  most  detailed  diagnosis  of  the 
cities'  Ills,  together  with  prescriptions  for 
curing  them. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  four  ref>orts  tocether 
quickly  realizes  that  they  are  revolutionary 
documents-  perhaps  as  revolutionary  as  any- 
thing published  In  this  country  since  The 
Federalist  papers.  They  demand  nothing  less 
than  a  reshaping  of  American  Institutions, — ■ 
the  whole  web  of  local  governments,  the  tax 
system,  the  labor  unions,  the  welfare  pro- 
grams, and  many  another  hallowed  relic — 
and  they  make  such  a  compelling  case  that 
the  reader  Is  likely  to  find  he  has  become  a 
revolutionist  himself  before  he  reaches  the 
last  page. 

Tlie  most  dramatic  proposals  are  those  de- 
signed to  channel  our  growing  population 
away  from  Megalopolis.  This  Is  a  prime  goal 
of  all  four  commissions,  although  each  of 
them  approaches  It  In  a  different  way. 

The  New  City  recommends  the  building  of 
110  new  communities  within  the  next  thirty 
years,  to  provide  homes  and  Jobs  for  20  mil- 
lion people.  Ten  of  them  would  be  cities  of 
at  least  one  million  population;  the  rest 
would  average  about  100.000  each.  The  Rural 
Poverty  Commission  In  its  report.  The  People 
Left  Behind,  puts  more  emphasis  on  encour- 
aging the  growth  of  existing  small  towns, 
especially  In  those  parts  of  the  country  such 
as  Appalachla,  the  South,  and  the  Midwest 
which  have  been  sending  the  most  migrants 
to  the  big  cities.  Many  a  shabby  and  discour- 
aged village  of,  say,  5,000  people  can  be  con- 
verted Into  a  thriving  and  attractive  com- 
munity of  50,000  to  100,000.  If  the  rl!;ht  steps 
are  taken  to  bring  In  new  Industries.' 

Urban  and  Rural  America:  Policirt  for 
Future  Growth  endorses  both  of  these  strat- 
egies. They  supplement  each  other,  and  both 
are  clearly  needed  since  the  propo.sed  new 
cities  would  take  care  of  only  a  fifth  of  the 
added  population.  But  this  study,  like  the 
Douglas    Report,    also   devotes    considerable 


'  For  a  case  history  of  such  a  transforma- 
tion, ioe  "The  Lazarus  Twin  In  Pennsylvania: 
How  Scranton  and  WUkes-Barre  Axe  Rising 
Frcm  the  Dead"  In  the  November  1968,  Issue 
of  Harper's. 
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attention  to  the  things  which  have  to  be 
done  to  make  our  present  big  cities  livable 
and  governable  All  four  recommend  the 
setting  up  of  a  new  and  muscular  arm  of 
government  to  handle  the  detailed  planiilng 
for  future  growth,  and  to  see  that  the  plans 
;re  carried  out  (Mr.  Nixon's  Counci  for 
Urban  Affairs,  headed  by  Pat  Moynlhan 
might  well  evolve  into  Just  such  an  agency.) 
Mv  first  reaction  to  this  Grand  Design  was 
skepticism  It  sounds  great,  all  right,  but 
isn't  It  too  grandiose  to  be  practical  And 
how  could  the  country  ever  pay  for  U? 

As  I  prodded  deeper  into  the  assembled 
evidence,  however,  my  skepticism  began  to 
erode  I  ended  up  convinced  not  only  that 
the  plan  Is  feasible,  but  that  it  probably  wil 
be  achieved  In  large  part  before  the  end  ol 
the  century.  Moreover,  this  undertak  ng 
could  turn  out  to  be  more  exciting  than  Jhe 
exploration  of  space-and  far  more  h^e  to 
enlist  the  enthusiastic  commitment  of  alien- 
ated voung  people  „,,„hf 
Cost  IS  not  so  big  an  obstacle  as  It  might 
seem  The  new  cities  should  pay  for  them- 
selves indeed,  they  might  actually  return 
a  profit  to  the  public  purse  And  in  any  case, 
most  of  the  capital  would  come  from  private 
investors  rather  than  the  taxpayers. 

That  IS  one  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned 
from  Western  Europe,  where  new  cities  are 
an  old  story  Great  Britain,  for  instance_al- 
ready  has  built  fourteen  of  them,  providing 
homes  and  close-at-hand  Jobs  for  half  a  mil- 
lion people  They  have  proved  so  successful 
both  socially  and  economically,  that  fourteen 
more  are  now  in  the  works.  The  latest  of 
these  announced  only  last  January,  will  be 
the  most  ambitious  new  city  yet  undertaken; 
eventually  It  alone  will  accommodate  a  half- 
million  people  and  the  total  population  of 
the  twentv-elght  projects  should  reach  three 
million  The  experience  of  Finland.  Sweden, 
and  Holland  with  similar  projects  has  been 

equally  encouraging.  

Our  "own  experience  has  been  encouraging 
too  although  few  people  realize  It  For  new 
communities  are  also  an  old  story  in  Amer- 
ica—so old  it  has  been  largely  forgotten. 
Every  schoolchlld  learns  that  Washington. 
DC  was  designed  from  scratch  by  Major 
L'Enfant  But  how  many  know  that  he  also 
planned  Paterson.  N  J.  In  1791  as  a  "ew  city 
sponsored  by  the  Society  for  Establishing 
Useful  Manufactures?  Or  that  Marietta.  Ohio. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Bethlehem.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wlnston-Salem  all  originated  as  new  towns, 
to  mention  only  a  sampling  out  of  dozens 
of  such  ventures? 

Most  of  these  were  started  before  the  ClMl 
War   when  cheap  land  was  plentiful,  by  pri- 
vate  corporations   or   religious   sects.    A    lew 
more  were  built  with  government  money  dur- 
ing the  Depression  years,  when  private  capi- 
tal was  hard  to  come  by:  notably  Norris.  Teri- 
nessee.     and      three     so-called       'Greenbelt 
Tovms'    near    Cincinnati,    Milwaukee,    and 
Washington.    DC.    They    served    as    proving 
grounds  for  new  Ideas  In  design— the  super- 
block   cluster  housing,  the  separation  of  auto 
and  pedestrian  traffic— which  eventually  were 
widely  adopted  by  private  developers.  At  the 
time  "  however,   they  brewed   up   a  storm   of 
irrational  emotion,  which  I  had  a  chance  to 
observe  at  first  hand,  because  I  worked  for 
a  couple  of  years  with  the  Greenbelt  Towns 
project.   Reai-estate   operators   denounced   It 
as  a  socialistic  threat  to  the  divine  rights  of 
land  speculators.  And  one  Congressman,  the 
late  John  Taber  of  Auburn.  New  York,  actu- 
ally  believed   that   the   new   town   north   of 
Washington  was  designed  as  a  hiding  pUice 
for   arms    In   preparation  for  the  day   when 
that    madman   Roosevelt   would    dispatch    a 
ravening  mob  to  sack  Capitol  Hill.  He  told  me 
so  and  refused  my  pleas  to  come  see  for  him- 
self that  the  Greenbelt  toolshed  hid  nothing 
more   sinister   than   lawn   mowers  and   baby 
carriages.   If   you   think  some   Congressmen 
are  peculiar  today,  you  should  have  known 
the  prime  specimens  of  the  Thirties. 

Only  In  the  last  decade  has  big  business 
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started  to  Invest  In  new  communities,  on  a 
scale    far    larger    than    is    generally    realized^ 
Flftv-two  such  projects  were   under  way  in 
1968.  each  of  them  covering  at  least  a  thou- 
sand   acres    and    offering    all    the    faclllUes 
needed  for  a  community  of  three  thousand 
or    more    residents'    The    most    famoiis    are 
Reston   and   Columbia,  on   opposite   sides  of 
Washlnpt.in    DC  .  but  most  of  them  are  lo- 
cated   in    Cal:fornla.    Florida,    Arizona,    and 
Colorado    The  largest  Is  California  City,  em- 
bracing more  thi.n  100.000  acres  and  designed 
to   accommodate,   eventually   600.000   people; 
,t    is   the   bralncl.iki    of    a    rich    young    man 
n.nned   William    M     White.   Jr.   the   head   of 
Great    Western    United    Corporation     Other 
major  corporations  involved  in  building  new 
co.nmunit:,es  are   General   Electric    WesUng- 
house    ITcVrT    BolFe  Cascade,  and  the  Del  E. 
WebbCumpanv    All   of   them,   and   a   dozen 
.mailer    firi^is    In    the   same    held,    obviously 
expect  to  earn  a  profit. 

In  that  case,  why  shouldn't  we  depend  on 
private  enterprise  to  build  all  the  new  cities 
we  need  with  little  or  no  help  from  gov- 
ernment? in  theory,  this  sounds  reasonable, 
because  the  financial  arithmetic  is  enticing^ 
All  vou  have  to  do  is  buy  a  few  thov.sand 
acres  of  farmland  at.  say.  $500  an  acre,  build 
the  nucleus  of  your  town,  and  then  sell  off 
the  land  at  perhaps  ten  times  its  original 
prfce  plus  construction  co,st.s  The  creation 
of  a  new  population  center  is  all  it  takes  to 
send  land  values  skyrocketing:  wntness  what 
has  happened  In  Rockland  County  New  York, 
c,;  m  the  new  city  of  Columbia,  Maryland. 

In   practice,   alas,   private   enterprise   cant 
do   the   job   alone,   for  two   rea.sons 

First  It  is  too  hard  to  assemble  large  tracts 
of  land  m  ))laces  where  new  communities 
are  needed.  Only  a  genius  like  James  Rouse 
could  have  assembled  at  a  reasonable  cost 
the  14  000  acres  needed  lor  Columbia,  in  the 
fust-erowmg  area  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore  and  he  probably  could  not  dupli- 
cate the  feat  today.  Several  of  the  new-town 
builders  in  the  West  avoided  this  problem, 
because  they  already  owned  huge  expanses 
of  farming  land:  examples  are  the  Irvine 
R-Jch^nd  the  acreage  where  Great  Western 
united  once  raised  sugar  beets  But  lew  such 
situations  are  left. 

In  the  second  place,  a  new  town  requires 
a  lot  of  "patient  capital"  to  finance  the  in- 
Uial  street,  sewers,  wat^r  supply,  and  other 
community  facilities.  The  investment  is 
sarenough.  but  it  cannot  be  fulVv-  repa  d 
until  the  whole  project  Is  completed— which 
may  be  twenty  or  thirty  years^  or  longer. 
Even  the  strongest  corporations  find  it  hard 
to  raise  that  kind  of  capital.  especialU  In  a 
tight  money  market.  That  is  the  reason  why 
Robert  Simon,  the  original  developer  of 
Reston.  Virginia,  got  into  trouble  and  had 
to  turn  control  of  the  management  over  to 

Gulf  Oil. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  the  new  cities  we 
need    therefore,   some    arm   of    government 
will  have  to  help  out  in  three  ^aysjlj    " 
must  assemble  large  blocks  of  land,  without 
running  up  the  price,  by  use  of  its  powers 
of  condemnation  and  eminent  domain.    (21 
It  must  put  up  a  good  part  of  the  •front  end 
money"    for   building   community   facilities, 
in  the  form  of  long-term  loans.  (3)  It  must 
take  resiionsibllity  for  the  overall  planning 
which   no  private  corporation   is   capable  of 
handling:    only    a    public    agency    can.    or 
should,  select  the  sites  for  the  110  new  corn- 
munlties,  set  standards  for  protection  of  the 
environment,     and     arrange     Inducements, 
when  necessary,  to  create  Job  opportunities. 
(This    does    not   mean    government   subsidy 
to  business;  usually  all  It  takes  to  bring  new 
industries  into  the  desired  location  Is  pro- 
vision of  a  good  highway,  a  dependable  water 
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supply  and  perhaps  an  Industrial  park,  a 
government  installation,  or  a  nearby  unl- 
versltv  Witness  what  happened  when  Route 
128    was    built    as    a    ring    highway    around 

Boston  1  ^j      .,      w_ 

The  rest  of  the  Job  can  confidently  be 
left  to  private  enterprise  Experience  to  date, 
both  here  and  abroad  Indicates  that  plenty 
of  businessmen  will  be  eager  to  flesh  out 
the  new  community  with  homes  and  fac- 
tories once  the  skeleton  is  in  place:  that  is, 
the  basic  plan  and  the  Infrastructure  rf 
streets  and  utilities 

It  makes  no  sense  to  calculate  the  cost  oi 
building  the  Second  America  according  to 
the  four-book  plan--or  some  variant— with- 
out also  looking  at  the  cost  of  the  alterna- 
tive If  we  simplv  let  our  present  clues  doubie 
in  size  m  the  chaotic  and  heedless  way  they 
■ire  now  growing,  the  cost  will  be  infinitely 
Greater  One  reason  is  what  economists  call 
■diseconomies  of  scale''  After  a  city  rer.cnes 
a  certain  size,  the  per  capita  cost  of  provid- 
ing services— water,  police  protection,  trans- 
port   and  all  the  rest— begins  to  rise  sharply 


iNobodv  kapws  for  sure  what  the  optimum 
■^ize  might %.  because  our  political  scientists 
have  done  surprisingly  hltie  research  on  this 
question:  the  most  plausible  estimstes  I 
have  seen  suggest  that  the  desirable  popu- 
lation celling  may  lie  somewhere  between 
200,000  and  one  million  ) 

Par  greater,  however,  are  the  social  costs 
of  urban  elephantla.'^is.  and  tax  costs  which 
inevitably  lollow  The  events  oJ  the  last  live 
years  have  made  one  thing  unmistakably 
clear-  when  a  citv  gets  too  big.  it  pays  an 
enormous  price  in  crime,  drug  addiction, 
tpre.=idlng  slums,  decaying  schools  and  ra- 
cial turmoil. 

If  he  is  Interested  In  saving  money,  there- 
fore every  true  conservative  ought  to  be  a 
passionate  advocate  of  The  Plan  So  should 
everybody  who  timply  wants  the  country  to 
be  a  decent  place  to  live  in  And  after  all. 
why  shouldn't  we  build  the  Second  America 
in  a  sensible  and  humane  fashion''  If  the 
British  and  the  Finns  can  do  it  why  can't 
we? 


S2>  .  BILLION  GETS  US  LITTLE 
BLT  INSULTS 


«  A  full  listing,  of  possible  interest  to  both 
home  seekers  and  Investors,  is  given  on  page 
78  of  Vrban  and  Rural  America:  PoUcies  for 
Future  Growth. 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17.  1969 
Mr  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  thought-pro- 
voking  editorial   from    the   McPherson, 
Kans    Sentinel  which  deals  with  foreign 
aid  spending.  It  is  a  timely  editonal  since 
the  House  will  be  considering  the  for- 
eign  assistance  authorization  bill  later 
this  week.  The  editorial  follows: 
$2',.    Bii-LioN    Gets  Us   Little   Bvt   Insvi-ts 
Each  vear  we  are  spending  $2 '2   billion  to 
help  foreign  countries.   Shortly  after  World 
War  II,  this  big  expenditure  was  most  effec- 
tive  in  enabling  West  European   nations   10 
defeat  communism  and  establish  sound  gov- 
ernments friendly   to  us    Even  though   our 
aid  was  almost  essential   to  the  recovery   of 
nations  like  Germany.  England  and  France, 
the  thanks  we  got  was  flimsy  indeed    Loans 
for    the   most    part    were   not   repaid     Thou- 
sands  of    V^   citizens   of    these    nations    re- 
sented our  charity  so  strongly  that    -Yankee 
Go   Home  ■    became   the   password   of   these 
nations. 

In  more  recent  vears  we  have  been  spend- 
ing the  billions  on  little  and  weak  countries, 
too  often  too  underdeveloped  to  govern  them- 
selves and  their  cry  of  'Yankee  Oo  Home  "  is 
even  more  universal. 
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Hatred  and  resentment  Is  not  much  of  a 
dividend  on  an  lavestment  of  f2|4  billion 
every  ye»r. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Is 
proposing  to  cut  almost  half  a  billion  from 
the  present  budjjet.  That  still  leaves  $3  bil- 
lion we  spend  eadi  year  and  get  little  but 
enemies  In  return. 

Maybe  svich  squandering  of  our  lax  money 
Is  making  the  world  safe  for  something  or 
other.  Maybe  It  was  all  right  when  West 
Europe  was  In  danger  and  we  had  plenty  of 
money.  Now  our  nation  is  spending  more 
than  we  pay  In  taxes  to  help  doubtful  causes. 
Its  no  time  to  borrow  »2'2  billion  a  yenr  to 
buy  such  a  doubtful   Investment 


A    STRANGER    CRIES    FOR    HOMER 
RUPLE 


HON.  DONIALD  M.  FRASER 

or     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  NovembeT  17,  1969 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
ot  last  -week's  march  against  death  Is 
eloquently  reported  by  Haynes  Johnson 
in  the  Washington  Post.  I  am  inserting 
his  article  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

A  STRANCE31  CUES  roR  Homer  Ruple 
(By  Haynes  Johnson) 
The  bell  was  tolllnR  at  Arlington  ye.ster- 
day  morning  when  Bob  Houston  walked  In- 
side the  yellow-and-white  canvas  tent 
pitched  alongside  Hhe  Polomiic.  On  the  card 
tables,  staclts  of  printed  signs  were  piled  high. 
Bob  looked  for  one  from  New  Jersey,  his 
birthplace.  He  couldn't  And  any.  Then  he 
drew  out  one  from  Michigan,  his  present 
home. 

Homer  Ruple,  Che  he.ivy  black  slencU 
re.id  .  .  . 

•He  was  a  quielt  boy.  not  unruly,"  his 
mother  says. 

".  .  .  one  of  the  wonderful  ones  .  . 
We  called  him.  Bill  .  .  He  was  blond,  about 
5  feet  5  or  6.  Not  much  taller  than  I  am — 
and    the    Identical    picture    of    his    father." 

Bob  tied  a  string  around  his  neck  and 
walked  off.  bearing  the  name  of  the  dead 
Vietnam  sold.er  ha  h.id  picked  at  random 
Ahead  of  him  In  tihe  line  were  two  priests 
carrying  the  names  of  Clyde  Cecil  Collins  and 
Jeff  Mllkey.  both  ot  Kentucky  Behind  him, 
two  of  his  friends  from  Purdue  displayed  the 
names  Alger  White  and  Gary  Rusha  of  Mich- 
igan. 

"No,  there'.s  no  Way  to  know  about  this 
name,"  Bob  Houston  was  saying.  No  way. 
I'm  honored,  that  s  all   " 

Bob.  18.  with  long  blond  h.ur,  Jeans,  boots 
and  Navy  pea  jacket,  was  no  more  than  one 
of  the  thousand.s  of  those  faces  in  the  crowd 
yesterday  on  his  march  from  .'Vrlln^ton 
through  the  city.  [>aot  the  White  House  and 
on  to  the  Capitol,  Like  them  all.  he  per- 
formed the  ritual  of  turiuni?  right,  f.ulns 
the    While    Hou-e.    and    calling    out    a    name. 

"Homer  Rtiple.  Michigan."  he  said  in  a  soft 
voice. 

He  brushed  an'fty  his  tears  and  walked 
on. 

"The  only  thing  I  can  say,"  he  remarked, 
"is  it's  like  the  first  time  I  ever  cried.  That's 
the  general  mood.  I've  tjeen  brought  up  in 
an  environment  where  I've  had  very  little 
opportunity  to  see  people  and  to  cry. 

■  It's  just  like  I've  done  the  middle-class 
thing,  all  the  way  through,  and  I've  been 
out  of  touch  wltH  reality,  and  this  Is  the 
first  time  I've  felt  reality. 

"I  keep  thinking,  oh,  Ood,  my  tears.  Like  I 
Just  want  to  feel  10  times  more.  People  are 
Worth  crying  for 


"JUST    A    PS>SON 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  then: 

"Homer  Ruple.  Just  a  person." 

During  his  march.  Bob  talked  about  him- 
self. He  was  by  his  own  portrait,  JUBt  an- 
other student:  sometlmea  Inarticulate,  some- 
times eloquent:  born  In  New  Jersey,  father 
an  engineer,  moved  to  Dearborn,  Mich.,  and 
on  to  Purdue,  sophomore  class,  thinking  of 
following  his  lather's  profession  but  now 
doubtful. 

"That's  where  I  .started^  but  I  have  doubts 
now,"  he  said.  "I  mean,  you  work  so  many 
formulas  and  equations.  I'd  rather  do  peo- 
ple " 

"I  mean.  I  was  playing  games  like  every- 
one else,  and  now  there's  a  feeling — it's  hard 
to  describe.  As  far  as  myself.  I  got  into  many 
things  because  everyone  else  was  doing  It, 
and  I  got  placed  in  circumstances  like  that. 
But  I've  Hnally  got  the  feeling  of  what  all 
these  people  are  trying  to  say. 

DEATH    AND    BEAUTT 

"Like  Washington's  really  nice  Tlie  sur- 
roundings Prom  what  I've  seen,  the  sights 
are  really  great.  But  it  Just  exemplifies— well. 
It's  Just  such  an  extreme  thing  that  such 
beautiful  things  deal  with  death  and  people's 
lives  in  such  a  matter  of  fact  way.  And  the 
place  could  really  be  beautiful  but  at  the 
moment  I  don't  think  it  ever  can  be." 

He  didn't  .speak  of  pwlltlcs,  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  Agnew  or  the  Pentagon,  or  even  of 
protests. 

"I  Just  hope  somebody  feels  a  little  bit  of 
what  these  people  feel,"  he  said,  glancing 
down  the  line  of  young  marchers,  each  bear- 
ing a  card  with  a  name.  "Just  look.  They 
don't  have  to  speak.  Just  look  In  their  faces." 

When  he  passed  the  old  Munitions  Build- 
ing, paint  peeling,  flags  flying,  he  noticed  the 
lines  of  office  workers  out  front  silently 
watching  the  procession. 

"I  really  want  to  reach  these  people  who 
came  to  watch  us,  "  Bob  said.  "Just  to  have 
one  of  them  look  In  my  eyes  and  become  a 
part  of  me.  I  know  very  little  of  me  Is  going 
to  become  part  of  them,  but  it's  all  of  us  to- 
gether all  over  the  country.  That's  the  thing 
we've  been  doing." 

BAIN    AT    WHITE    IIOI  SE 

By  the  time  he  reached  the  White  House, 
the  heavy  gray  clouds  had  thickened.  It  be- 
gan to  rain.  It  was  still  raining  when  he  got 
to  the  Capitol  and  deposited  his  placard  with 
the  name  of  Homer  Ruple  of  Michigan. 

Then  he  left,  .still  uncertain  aboxit  why  he 
had  become,  by  chance,  the  proxy  for  Homer 
Ruple— or  who  Homer  Ruple  was.  Bob  Hous- 
ton had  completed  his  personal  role  In  the 
stor>'  of  two  Americans.  Homer  Ruples  was 
harder  to  determine. 

At  the  Pentagon,  Daniel  Z.  Henkln,  the  as- 
sistant secretary  In  charge  of  public  affairs, 
said  he  couldn  t  find  out  alx>ut  Homer  Ruple 
without  a  serial  number  or  a  more  precise 
identiftcallon. 

At  the  Veterans  Administration  here,  the 
Informatlou  man  was  helpful.  But  the  taslr 
was  immense  He  would  check  and  see.  He 
said  something  about  a  computer  bank  with 
28  million  luuiies  of  veterans. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  an  assistant  to  Sen  Robert 
GnlEn  I  H-Mlch  I  said  he  would  look  into  it. 
WOMAN   AT   PENTAGON 

He  had  the  name  of  a  woman  ,it  the  Pen- 
tagon who  might  be  helpful.  The  senators 
office    had    made   contact   with    her   before 

It  was  dtfflcult,  the  woman  said.  But,  she 
called  back. 

"We  have  a  name,"  she  said,  "but  of  course 
we  can't  know  If  It's  the  right  one.  R-u-p-1-e. 
Homer  Alfred  Jr.  Army.  Sp  5.  Born  27  July, 
1938.  Died  2  Feb  ,  1968.  Three  Rlveri,  Mich." 

The  operator  put  In  a  call  to  Three  Rivers. 
No.  there  w.is  no  Homer  Ruple  Sr.  In  the  di- 
rectory, he  said.  There  w.is,  however,  a  How- 
ard Huple. 

At  Howard  Ruple's  home  the  woman  was 
confused.    Yes,    indeed,    there    Is    a    Homer 


Ruple  In  Three  Rivers,  she  said   He's  part  of 
her  family.  She  gave  the  number. 

John  Ruple  answered  the  call.  Yes,  It  was 
his  brother  who  died,  he  said  quietly.  "I 
think  you'd  like  to  talk  to  my  mother." 

C.AREES  SOLDIES 

"I  don't  want  his  name  used."  Mrs  Ruple 
said  "Not  for  that  purpose  He  was  making 
the  Army  his  career  I  do  not  want  his  name 
used  In  that  march" 

She  wasn't  angry.  Jur,t  firm  about  it  When 
she  understood  his  name  already  had  been 
used,  she  began   talking  about  her  son. 

"He  was  a  quiet  boy,  not  unruly.  I'd  be  a 
very  poor  mother  If  I  didn't  say  he  was  one 
of  the  wonderful  ones.  Bill — we  called  him 
Bill  presented  the  Michigan  flag  at  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Oh.  what  was  It?  In  66  or  '67  It  was 
Oh.  dear  It  was  on  the  back  of  that  picture 
we  had.  where  It  was.  but  we  put  It  In  a  foot- 
locker  with  the  rest  of  his  things  and  we 
still  don't  want  to  get  some  of  those  things 
out   ■ 

Bill,  she  .said,  wasn't  married  He  was  born 
and  raised  in  Three  Rivers  and  went  to  school 
there;  then  he  quit 

"Three  Rivers?  Oh.  we're  about  20  miles 
from  the  Indiana  state  line  It's  Just  a  lovely 
town  to  live  in.  It's  not  big,  like  Kalamazoo. 
Jtist  a  nice  big  friendly  town. 

ENLISTED    AT    16 

■It  was  when  he  was  16  when  he  Joined  up. 
The  day  before  he  was  17,  I  think.  What  did 
he  look  like.  Oh.  my.  Well,  he  was  blond. 
About  5  feet  6  or  6.  Not  too  much  taller  than 
I  am— and  the  Identical  picture  of  his 
father  " 

Ruple  St..  56.  Is  a  truck  driver.  There  are 
three  other  children  In  the  family,  John,  18. 
Martin.  16.  and  Kimble,  a  girl,  17. 

"We  were  Just  like  all  families,  I  suppose." 
the  mother  went  on.  "We  were  close.  Bill  just 
liked  life.  He  enjoyed  It." 

"Of  course,  as  he  got  older,  he  was  like 
everyone  else,  and  I  wrapped  my  life  around 
him.  And  then  he  went  from  us.  You  Just 
can  I  replace  him  at  all. 

"We  had  a  pact  between  us.  That  when- 
ever he'd  do  something  wrong  he'd  come 
and  tell  me.  There  wouldn't  be  any  whip- 
pings, but  there  would  be  punishment,  rhat 
was  the  pact  between  BUI  and  me. 

"Just  before  Easter  a  year  ago  he  called 
from  Ft.  Lewis  (Wash.)  and  said  he  was 
going.  I  tried  to  talk  him  out  of  It,  but,  well, 
if  he's  going  to  fight,  I  think  he  felt  he 
should  light  the  right  way — instead  of  all 
the  nonsense  going  on.  In  other  words,  he 
was  proud  of  his  country." 

His  brother.  John,  dropped  out  of  school, 
she  said,  after  Bill  was  killed.  "He  took  It 
awfully  hard.  Now  he's  talking  about  going 
in.  You  Just  have  to  let  them  find  them- 
selves. John's  got  a  little  long  hair,  like  all 
of  them  do.  but  he's  not  rebellious.  He's 
going  to  be  an   Army  man   like  his   brother. 

"As  far  as  these  demonstrations  go.  they're 
not  solrtng  anything.  They're  not  going  to 
end  anything,  it's  not  helping  the  boys  over 
there,  for  what  they  are  fighting  for  And  if 
we  have  the  love  and  understanding  we 
should  have — and  that  [leople  have  to  have — 
we'll  find  the  right  way. 

"It's  been  a  never-ending  war,"  she  .■'aid 
Just  before  hanging  up.  But  maybe  .some- 
thing will  be  .iccomp'ished  out  of  It  in  the 
end." 


THE  WOLF  MEN 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  only  must  this  country  preserve  the 
forests  and  clear  streams  of  its  wilder- 
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ness,  but  It  must  take  steps  to  see  that 
the  animals  which  are  native  tf>  the  wil- 
derness do  not  become  prey  to  encroach- 
ing clvlUzatlon  or.  worse,  to  the  Predatory 
nature  of  man.  The  wolf,  some  of  whose 
varieties  are  on  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  list  of  endangered  spec  fs  has 
been  systemaUcally  hunted  untU  It  is 
virtually  extinct  In  large  areas  of  this 
countr^.  Whereas  th«  wolf  kUls  only 
when  he  Is  hungry,  and  only  enough  to 
satisfy  his  hunger,  man  has  pursued  the 
wolf  for  sport.  As  the  wolf  has  become 
more  rare  and  fearful,  men  have  taken  to 
hunting  from  planes,  to  assure  that  those 
wolves  which  remain  cannot  escape. 

In  the  past  5  years.  5.000  wolves  have 
been  killed  In  Alaska,  the  one  State  where 
that  animal  Is  relatively  plentiful;  there 
are  now  5,000  wolves  left  in  the  State, 
and  a  bounty  of  $50  is  offered  for  each 
v^'olf  which  Is  killed.  To  reward  the  woret 
instincts  of  man  at  the  expense  of  the 
species  already  pitifully  depleted  is  to 
forget  that  when  our  wilderness  was  still 
pristine,  it  was  populated  by  ammals 
who  respected  the  balance  of  nature. 

To  assure  the  protection  of  wolves  and 
other  wild  predatory  animals.  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill  on  June  24  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Oovemment  to  take  steps 
toward  the  conservation  of  such  animals. 
I  ask  your  support  for  that  bill,  and  I 
also  urge  that  you  make  an  effort  to  see 
an  extraordinary  film  on  wolves  titled 
"The  Wolf  Men"  to  be  presented  Tuesday 
night  on  NBC.  It  Is  a  poignant  tribute  to 
an  animal  which  can  no  longer  protect 
itself  from  man— man  must  now  protect 
it  from  himself. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

would  provide  that  authority  and  require 
that  supervision. 

The  bUl  also  directs  the  agency  to  re- 
port violations  of  release  conditions  to 
the  court.  Conscientious  judges  wUl  use 
such  information  to  place  greater  restric- 
tions on  the  man's  release  or  even  deny 
further  release.  As  of  now.  courts  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  a  defendant 
lives  up  to  the  conditions  of  his  release. 
The  bill  will  take  care  of  this. 

The  bail  agency  bUl  is  only  one  smaU 
part  of  the  crime  package;  it  is  only  part 
of  what  is  needed.  But  it  is  an  important 
part  and  deserves  the  attention  of  this 
body.  

DRAFT   REFORM 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  17,  1969 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts,  Mr, 
Speaker,  two  young  men  who  work  on 
Capitol  Hill— ages  16  and  17— wrote  a  po- 
sition paper  on  their  views  on  draft  re- 
form I  am  presenting  this  paper  in  order 
to  close  the  commimication  gap  between 
our  very  young  and  older  citizens: 
The   Present   Drajt  System 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  most 
young  men  start  to  think  about  their  future 
plans:  free  Ume,  college,  and  the  draft.  How 
does  the  young  American  male  stand  against 
the  present  draft  system?  Most  of  us  can  not 
say.  prlmarUy  because  we  do  not  know  or  do 
not  understand  the  draft  laws  a*  they  stand 


THE  BAIL  AGENCY  BILL 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17,  1969 
Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  crucial  prob- 
lems in  the  courts  of  this  city  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  accused  who  is  awaiting  trial 
on  a  criminal  charge.  No  matter  how 
dangerous,  he  is  generally  released.  It  is 
months  before  he  is  tried.  No  matter 
what  he  does  m  the  meantime,  he  is 
released  again.  When  he  is  tried  and  con- 
victed his  sentence  is  light  and.  if  there 
are  several  crimes  involved,  the  sentence 
is  still  concurrent. 

Various  parts  of  the  President's  crime 
program  are  designed  to  deal  writh  each 
of  these  matters.  I  wish  to  mention  only 
one— the  baU  agency  biU. 

Let  me  just  mention  three  of  the  most 
significant  provisions  of  this  bill.  First  of 
all  it  authorizes  the  bail  agency  to 
recommend  whether  a  man  should  be  re- 
leased. Since  few  judges  seem  to  con- 
sider this,  it  is  important  that  an  agency 
which  has  information  about  the  accused 
and  Ills  past  record  call  this  to  the 
couit's  attention.  It  is  pointless  to  pre- 
pare recommendations  on  how  a  man 
should  be  released,  if  he  should  not  be  re- 
leased at  all. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  agency  to  su- 
pervise those  who  are  released.  Presently 
it  has  no  authority  to  do  so.  The  bill 
CXV 2171— Part  25 


The  Military  SelecUve  Service  Act  of  1967 
provides  for  (Occupational  deferment  recom- 
mendations by  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil to  the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
system  concerning  needed  professional  and 
sclentlflc  personnel  and  those  engaged  In  or 
training  for  critical  skills  and  other  essen- 
tial  occupations.  The  Act  also  sUtes  that  the 
change   In   the   order   of    indue    on   Is   pro- 
hibited The  President  can  "under  such  rules 
and  regulaUons  as  he  may  prescribe,  provide 
for  deferment  from  training  and  service  In 
the   Armed   Forces   of   persons   satisfactorily 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  Instruction  at 
a    college,    university   or   similar   institution 
and    who    request    such    deferments/'    "The 
■prime  age  group"  as  referred  to  : n  this  Act 
means  the  age  group  which  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  the  age  group  from 
which    selections    for    Induction    Into    the 
Armed  Forces  are  first  to  be  made  after  de- 
linquents and  volunteers. 

The  present  Selective  Service  System  is 
based  on  the  discretion  of  over  4.000  local 
draft  boards  following  general  gtUdellnes  of 
classlflcaUon  criteria  set  down  by  the  Presi- 
dent The  local  draft  board  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  Issuing  deferments.  The  1967 
Act  makes  provisions  for  conscientious  ob- 
jectors staUng  that  they  will  be  assigned  to 
a  noncombatant  position. 

Changes  in  the  System 
When  one  is  asked  if  he  Is  for  or  against 
the  draft  many  times  his  response  will  be 
based  on  hla  feehngs  toward  the  war.  If  he 
is  against  the  war  in  Vietnam,  there  is  a  good 
chance  he  might  be  against  the  draft.  If  he 
has  no  strong  feelings  on  the  war  he  may 
be  for  the  draft.  Therefore,  let  us  state  that 
this  paper  is  on  the  draft  per  se;  In  no  way 
expresc-ng  our  feelings  in  relation  to  the  war. 
Before  we  state  changes  we  would  like  la 
the  draft,  let  us  say  that  we  dehnitely  believe 


a  draft  system  la  newled,  In  pewe  as  weU 
as  in  war,  as  oppoMd  to  one  of  the  various 
alternatives.  We  do  not  feel  a  Volunteer  Army 
or  a  ProfesBlonal  Army  would  be  fe«ilble  or 
practical  In  our  eoolety.  A  Volunteer  Army 
may  be  sufficient  in  peace  time  but  If  the 
poeslblllty  of  a  war  did  arise,  would  we  be 
able  to  call  up  enough  troops  In  time?  Iffe 
must  always  expect  and  be  prepared  for  the 
unexpected.    A    professional    Army    in    our 
opinion    would    produce    uoope    of    super- 
trained.  Hawks,  Juat  waiting  to  fight.   This 
could    be    of    great    danger    to    us    and,    for 
example   the  chance  of  border  clashes  occur- 
ring would  be  more  likely.  Universal  Military 
Training  (UMT).  which  is  now  employed  In 
such    countries    as    Sweden    and    Russia.    Is 
a    program    requiring    a   young    man    to    go 
directly  Into  mlUtary  training  upon  comple- 
tion of  his  high  school   education.   We  are 
against  this  in  the  United  States.  This  could 
be  considered  taking  away  some  of  the  man's 
ireedoms   which   are   established   under   the 
Democratic  principles   of   our   society.   UMT 
interrupts  one's  education.  With  our  system, 
a    voung   man    can    continue    his   schooUng 
under   deferments   at   least  through   under- 
graduate school.  With  the  draft,  there  Is  the 
element  of  chance  Involved;   all  are  equally 
susceptible  to  being  called  t^,  however  not 
every  one   always   is.  This  depends  on   the 
military  needs  of  the  time    With  UMT  you 
are   called   for   training  no  matter  what  the 
situation  Is. 

On  May  13,  1969,  the  President  sent  a 
Message  to  the  United  States  Congreas  listing 
SIX  of  hlfi  convictions  towards  the  draft.  The 
law  as  It  sUnds  now  already  gives  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  carry  out  four  of  these. 
First  the  President  wants  to  change  from 
oldest-first  to  youngest-first  the  order  of  call 
so  that  a  young  man  becomes  leas  vulnerable 
to  the  draft  as  he  grows  older.  The  President 
has  the  power,  if  in  the  NaUonal  interest,  to 
order  the  selection  of  draftees  from  certain 
ase  groups. 

Mr  N.xon  would  like  also  to  alter  the 
period  of  prime  draft  vulnerablhty  to  one 
\ear  Instead  of  the  present  seven  years  This 
is  actually  an  extension  of  his  first  recom- 
mendation. Since  nothing  can  prohibit  the 
President  from  providing  for  the  selecUon 
of  iiersons  by  age  group  or  groups 

The  next  two  convictions  brought  out  by 
President  Nixon   cover   student   deferments. 
It    is    his    opinion    that    the    undergraduate 
students    year    of    maximum    vulnerability 
should   begin   whenever   the   deferment   has 
expired     This    recommendation    is    already 
provided  for  In  the  law  as  It  Is  now.  It  states 
that  after  the  student's  deferment  is  up  he 
"be  liable  for  Induction  as  a  registrant  within 
the  prime  age  group  Irrespective  of  his  actual 
age."   As   far  as   undergraduate   deferments. 
President     Nixon's     recommendation     Is     to 
allow  students  to  complete  not  Just  one  term 
but  the  full  academic  year   in  which   they 
are  ordered  for  induction.  The  law  already 
states  that  the  President   may   "provide   for 
deferment  .  .  .  persons      .      whose     activity 
in  graduate  study  ....  Is  found  to  be  nec- 
cessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  nation's 
health,  safety,  or  interest" 

One  does  not  pertain  to  the  legislative 
body  that  is,  asking  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  Director  of  Selective  Service 
to  review  the  guidelines,  procedures,  and 
standards  of  the  draft  system  and  report 
the  findings  to  the  President.  This  Is  purely 
an  administrative  action  which  requires  no 
legislation. 

The  last  of  Nixon's  six  points  is  the  tise 
of  the  lottery  as  opposed  to  the  present  fvs- 
tem  of  selection.  This  lottery  system  has  been 
approved  overwhelmingly  by  the  House  and 
Is  now  in  Committee  in  the  Senate  with  pro- 
posed debate  starting  in  two  weeks. 

The  lottery  system  is  less  compUcated  and 
more  uniform  than  the  present  system.  Un- 
der the  lottery  system  the  days  of  the  coming 
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year  (January  1,  January  2,  etc.)  would  be 
placed  In  a  "hat"  and  drawn  ovit.  The  order 
In  which  these  days  are  drawn  la  recorded. 
These  days  represent  the  blrthdates  of  the 
men  in  the  prime  age  group.  If  a  man  who 
i.s  in  the  prime  age  group  has  his  birthday 
drawn  first,  then  he  Is  classified  "most 
prime"  or  In  the  group  most  likely  to  be 
drafted.  The  second  date  selected  will  be  the 
next  to  go,  then  the  third  and  so  forth  If  a 
person  In  the  prime  age  group,  say  for  exam- 
ple nineteen  years  of  age.  has  a  deferment 
when  his  date  Is  drawn  he  retains  the  posi- 
tion he  Is  a.sslgned  For  Instance,  If  a  young 
man's  birthday  is  December  13th  and  on  his 
nineteenth  birthday  his  date  is  cho.sen  three- 
h\indredth,  but  he  has  a  deferment  for  school, 
when  his  deferment  expires,  he  will  still  be 
three  hundredth— not  whatever  December 
13th  was  chosen  on  the  year  his  deferment 
ended 

We  believe  this  is  better  than  the  system 
now  employed  This  is  only  a  small  change, 
however.  Is  this  not  better  than  no  change 
at  alP  At  least  at  this  present  time 

With  so  many  local  draft  boards  (over 
4.0001.  the  lack  of  organization  among  them 
is  a  problem.  A  system  with  more  central- 
ized control  would  produce  Impartial  stand- 
ards uniformly  applied  throughout  the  na- 
tion. This  could  be  done  by  setting  up  re- 
gional offices  and  a  fewer  amoiuit  of  area 
ofHces  A  iwore  centralized  system  would  do 
aw«y  with -many  of  the  deferments  brought 
about  by  a  man's  "pull"  with  the  local  board. 

One  point  that  has  been  made  by  critics 
of  the  draft  Is  that  the  young  men  actually 
have  no  representation  In  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System's  dectelon  making  procedures 
Ways  of  combating  this,  besides  lowering  the 
voting  age.  should  include  some  method  by 
which  young  men  could  serve  on  the  local 
board  or  possible  regional  draft  boards  In 
some  capacity. 


RESULTS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 
POLL 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OP    PINNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
completed  another  of  my  polls  of  public 
opinion  in  my  congressional  district  on 
12  current  issues.  My  district,  the  18th 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  entirely  suburban 
Pittsburgh.  It  contains  a  considerable 
mixture  of  ethnic  groups.  Economically 
it  ranges  from  the  very  rich  to  the  very 
poor  with  about  80  percent  classed  in  the 
middle-income  group.  Along  with  many 
bedroom  areas  we  have  many  heavy  in- 
dustries and  a  number  of  coal  mines. 
Here  without  further  comment  are  the 
tabulated  results  of  more  than  20.000 
signed  replies: 
Tabulated  REsuLts  for  Poll  Conductkd 
September   1969 

1  Prom  what  you  know  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Bill  pa.ssed  by  the  House,  do  you  believe 
it  .should  be  passed  by  the  Senate  essentially 
a-s  it  is?  Yes.  55  perc*nt;  no.  45  percent. 

2  Should  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  be 
made  a  toll-free  part  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System''  Yes.  61  percent;  no.  39  percent. 

i  Do  you  believe  tiiat  the  military  should 
be  given  a  free  rein  to  force  the  surrender 
of  North  Vietnam?  'Yes,  57  percent;  no.  43 
percent. 

4.  Do  you  find  yoMr  postal  service  to  be 
generally  satisfactory?  Yes,  87  percent;  No. 
l.J  percent. 
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5.  Do  you  believe  that  the  military  budget 
can  be  cut  3  to  5  billion  dollars  without  seri- 
ously weakening  our  strength?  Yes,  73  per- 
cent; no.  27  percent. 

6.  Would  you  vote  for  a  Constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  direct  popu- 
lar election  of  our  President?  Yes.  86  per- 
cent: no.  14  percent. 

7  Should  the  Federal  government  share 
some  of  Its  revenues  with  the  states  to  use 
as  they  .see  tlf  Yes.  69  percent;  no.  31  per- 
cent 

8  Do  you  believe  social  security  benefits 
and  taxes  shotild  be  raised  immediately  in- 
stead of  delaying  such  action  until  next 
year''  Yes.  53  percent:  no.  47  percent. 

9  Should  we  adopt  wage  and  price  con- 
trols to  .stop  inflation''  Yes,  61  percent;  no. 
39  percent 

10  Would  you  favor  Federal  medical  In- 
.surance  for  everyone?  Yes,  31  percent;  no. 
69  porcent 

11  Should  we  stay  out  of  any  military 
involvement  in  the  Arab-Israeli  crisis'  Yes. 
91  percent;  no.  9  percent. 

\2  How  would  you  rate  President  Nixon's 
conduct  of  his  office?  43  percent  good;  46 
percent  fair;  11  percent  bad 


ARMS  LIMITATIONS  TALKS  MUST 
SUCCEED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  peace  has 
always  been  the  ideal  of  mankind.  Even 
though  It  is  rarely  achieved,  it  is  always 
sought. 

On  November  17,  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  meet  at  Helsinki  to  begin 
talks  on  arms  limitations. 

This  will  be  a  start  on  the  road  to 
peace,  is  the  hope  of  William  J.  McGarry, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Appleton 
Press  in  our  Minnesota  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Editor  McGarry  s  thinking  on 
this  matter  by  inserting  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  his  editorial  of  October 
30: 

.Arms  LiMrrATiON  Talks  Must  Succeed 

Nov.  17  could  be  the  beginning  of  one  of 
the  greatest  events  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind. On  that  day  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  sit 
down  at  Helsinki.  Finland,  to  begin  talks  on 
arms  limitations. 

The  road  to  arms  limitations  will  not  be 
either  easy  or  short,  but  It  Is  a  Journey  that 
must  be  undertaken  and  must  be  completed 
If  mankind  Is  to  survive.  Arms  experts  have 
estimated  that  either  of  the  countries  now 
have  nuclear  warheads  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  entire  world  a  number  of  times.  Even 
from  the  standpoint  of  defense,  that's  prob- 
ably overdoing  It  a  bit. 

.4  number  of  things  cloud  the  issue  and 
make  it  very  difficult  to  come  up  uith  a  work- 
able plan.  Among  those  things  is  the  fact 
that  China  now  has  a  nuclear  capability  and 
is  daily  expanding  it.  Neither  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion or  the  United  States  could  allow  their 
attack  or  defense  capabilities  to  drop  beloi/i 
that  of  China  That  is.  they  can't  yet.  Per- 
haps at  a  later  date  China  and  other  nations 
ivith  nuclear  iceapons  can  be  included  in  the 
talks. 

Another  roadblock  to  the  .success  of  the 
meeting  Is  the  manner  In  which  any  agree- 
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ment  the  two  countries  reach  Is  going  to  be 
enforced.  Over  the  years  Russia  has  built  a 
lot  of  walls,  physical  and  mental,  to  keep 
their  people  In  and  other  people  out.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  a  great  change  In  their  think- 
ing concerning  foreigners  roaming  arovind 
their  country  is  going  to  be  easy  to  achieve. 

Yet  the  success  of  an  arms  limitation 
agreement  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
on-the-spot  Inspections 

So  the  talks  will  start  and  for  a  peaceful 
and  fruitful  future  for  man.  for  man  In  even 
the  most  remote  reaches  of  the  world.  It  Is 
necessary  that  they  are  successful 


IMMEDIATE  WITHDRAWAL 
CANNOT  BE 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  .Speaker, 
most  thinking  people  realize  that  com- 
plete and  imconditional  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Vietnam  would  not 
bring  peace.  Rather,  until  such  time  as 
South  Vietnamese  forces  are  capable  of 
defending  their  people,  American  with- 
drawal would  result  in  a  horrible  blood- 
bath. Carl  Zimmermann,  director  of 
news  and  public  affairs  of  WITI-TV, 
channel  6,  Milwaukee,  recently  pin- 
pointed the  consequences  of  the  policy 
the  moratorium  leaders  like  to  shout 
about.  Mr.  Zimmermann  makes  it  clear 
that  morality  is  not  on  the  side  of  tho.ie 
who  would  have  us  turn  our  backs  on  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  editorial  follows: 

As  MrcH  AS  We  Desire  It  "Immediate  With- 
drawal" Cannot  Be! 

When  President  Nixon  spoke  to  the  nation 
on  November  3,  1969,  there  was  disappoint- 
ment .  .  .  even  among  the  "silent  majority". 
Somehow,  many  of  us  had  hoped  he  would 
come  up  with  a  quick,  easy  solution  to  end 
the  agony  and  misery  brought  on  by  the  long- 
est, costliest  war  In  our  history.  But.  It  was 
not  to  be.  As  much  as  we'd  like  the  "Im- 
mediate withdrawal"  of  our  troops  ...  to  do 
so  would  set  the  conditions  for  mass  slaughter 
of  innocent  victims  of  communist  terror.  We 
do  not  believe  that  most  of  our  people  want 
that  to  happen. 

TV6  believes  most  of  the  people  who  dem- 
onstrated for  peace  in  last  month's  Vietnam 
Moratorium  were  reasonable,  sincere  patriotic 
Individuals.  They  chose  to  express,  their  de- 
sires for  peace  through  rightful,  peaceful 
protest.  Where  we  differ  with  them  is  their 
demand  for  "Immediate  withdrawal  ".  It  just 
cannot  be. 

As  much  as  we'd  like,  the  war  in  Vietnam 
cannot  be  ended  overnight  It  would  be 
courting  disaster  to  attempt  such  a 
maneuver   .  and   .   .      it  would  be  morally 

wrong.  We  would  leave  behind  a  bloodbath 
that  could  go  far  beyond  the  horror  of  the 
genocide  of  Hitler's  Germany 

Protest  the  war?  We  all  protest  and  detest 
war.  But.  how  to  end  it  In  Vietnam  Is  a  qies- 
tlon  that  cannot  be  dismissed  as  simply  and 
as  easily  as  some  of  our  protesters  suggest. 

The  President  has  accurately  and  straight- 
forwardly stated  the  problems.  He  Is  deter- 
mined to  end  hostilities  ...  as  determined  as 
anyone.  He  Is  also  determined  to  leave  "our 
South  Vietnamese  allies  In  a  position  to  de- 
fend themselves  .  .  .  and  to  decide  what 
kind  of  government  they  want  "  That  Is  the 
kind  of  peace  the  President  wants.  It  is  the 
kind  of  peace  all  of  us  should   desire. 
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A   LEGITIMATE    OBJECmON    FROM 
ONE  SILENT  AMERICAN 

HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    ABIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17.  1969 


Mr       STEIGER     of      Arizona.      Mr. 
Si^aker  in  recent  months  some  citizens 
of  the  united  SUtes  have  come  to  the 
conc^Lion  fhat  the  United  States  should 
unilaterally  withdraw  from  aiding  South 
V^tnam  in  it^  resistance  to/f^^f g^, 
•Thpv  have  made  their  protests  at  the 
Sverii^^ent^policies  kno^n.  iri  a  myriad 
of  wavs  Even  now,  Washmgton  D.C    1^ 
hr^ing  itself  against  the  marchers  and 
Semo^traSis  who  have  scheduled  pro- 
tj»<;ts  for  this  weekend. 
"^I  d  saiee  with  the  position  taken  by 
these   inmvlduals-however   well    rnoti- 
vated  the  intent  might  be.  The     anus 
^osSon    is    Shortsighted     demo^^f  a^ 
fallacious  reasoning  and  is  often  sen 

^^mSI  Americans  support  the  position 
of  president  Nixon.  I  believe.  Communi- 
cations to  the  president  following  his  re- 
cent^le^d  report  to  the  Nation  have 
been  11  to  1  favormg  the  approacn 
b^mg  taken  A  poU  shows  a  77-percent 
favofaWe  respoilse.  With  approximately 
2  days'  noticed  15.000  gathered  at  the 

wSgton  Monument  on  Veteran  ^S 
for  the  express  purpose  of  demonstrating 
this  supSrt.  Throughout  the  Nation, 
mSiyie  participating  in  obseryaiices 
^nTlh^  continue  to  during  the  "Week 

of  Unity."  ,,  4.v,« 

The  so-called  'Silent  American     the 
mSoritTo? Americans,  is  finally  letting 
S^'views  be  known.  He  objects  to  those 
who  cannot  see  the  good  in  the  Nation 
who  decry  all  of  its  policies,  who  derides 
rnorts  toward  betterment,  who  are  al- 
ways negative  rather  th^"  positive  J^s 
the  "Silent  American"  is  finally  speaK 
ir^  out  and  letting  his  views  be  known. 
Among  the  sicker  of  the  antiwar  op- 
position tactics,  sometimes  used    is  the 
vpcitation  of   the  names  of   the   brave 
l"o  iSi  in  the  service  of  their  country 
whUe  helping  South  Vietnam.  These  men 
died  doing  their  duty  in  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  their  elected  Government. 

Legitimately,  their  loved  ones^ 
movers,  fathers,  wives,  relatives,  and 
Wends-lcomplain  at  this  incongruous 
and  inhumane  use  of  the  na^fs  Many 
are  taking  action  to  try  and  halt  such 
unseemly,  barbaric  uses. 

One  who  has  is  Mrs,  Faye  Staley  from 
Arizona.  She  sent  the  following  letter 
below  and  statement  to  other  famiUes 
who  have  lost  a  loved  one  in  this  w'ar 
that  reside  In  Arizona.  Between  October 
19  1969.  and  November  2.  1969.  more 
than  100  Arizonans  made  known  their 
opposition  to  the  anUwar  groups  prol- 
anation  of  these  dead  and  the  cause  for 
which  they  died.  I  commend  her  action 
to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  all  Americans: 
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ment  of  time,  were  the  naaiea  of  our  beloved 
sons,  hUBbanda  and  father*. 

My  son,  who  was  a  graduate  of  A8U,  was  a 
man  who  dearly  loyed  our  country  and  en- 
^ved  the  freedoms  our  form  of  government 
Sed  blm  and  tbes.  freedoms  he  wo^d 
not  want  altered  nor  would  he  want  ^Is  name 
used  to  promote  a  cause  so  alien  to  every 
thine  he  held  dear.  I  know  my  son.  and  I  be- 
neve%our  son  also,  would  not  like  to  have 
his  sacrifice  treated  so  lightly. 

If  you  feel  as  I  do,  would  you  please  sign 

the  enc^os^  statement  and  we  will  do  every- 

hlng  possible  to  prevent  their  names  being 

used%urned.  or  otherwise  desecrated  In  any 

public   demonstrations  planned   for   the  fu- 

ttire. 

Verv   truly  yours,  o.,.,^-, 

Mrs  Pa-te  Stalet. 


This  is  to  indicate  that  we  do  n°t  want  our 
son's  or  husband's  names  "^f'  P^\  °°  / 
list  that  is  to  be  burned,  connected  with  sur- 
render In  Vietnam,  or  used  In  any  way  to  un- 
de"cu  our  American  position  at  the  Peace 
table.  He  gave  his  Ufe  as  a  supreme  sacrifice 
f^r  the  Freedom  of  All  Pe°P'«  ^„„^^'^ 
world,  we  know  he  would  not  want  his  name 
used   In  this  manner. 

""■The'Ys'th'of  Novem'ber  will  soon  be  here. 
Pleale  sign  on  the  above  line  and  return 
right  away.  Mrs  Fate  Stai.et. 
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Mr  Davis  was  widely  known  among 
Federal  tax  practitioners  throughout  the 
United  States  and  recognized  as  an  able 
attorney  and  jurist.  He  had  presided  as 
a  Tax  Court  commissioner  and  heard  a 
considerable  number  of  "benchmark 
cases  in  the  Federal  Income  tax  field  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  senior- 
ranking  commissioner  of  the  Tax  Court. 

Services  will  be  held  at  Tennille,  Ga 
Friday  morning,  November  14,  1969,  at 
11  a.m.  Burial  will  be  in  the  family  plot 

in  Tennille.  ...     , 

In  addition  to  his  wife.  Ethel,  he  leaves 
the  following  survivors  in  his  immediate 
family  Two  sisters.  Mrs.  J.  Stanley  Best 
and  Mrs.  Edd  A.  Holmes,  and  four 
brothers.  James  Porter,  Barney,  Thomas, 
and  Bryant. 

I  offer  this  for  the  Record  because 
the  long  and  faithful  service  of  Mr.  Davis 
should  be  commemorated  by  tne 
Congress. 


REVISION    OP    THE    PRESENT    DIS- 
TRICT      OF       COLUMBIA       BAIL^ 
AGENCY   STATUTE 


Arizona. 
October  J9, 1969. 
As  you  may  know,  a  list  of  380  names  wm 
read  automatically  the  night  of  October  15 
1969  at  a  gathering  of  Protesters  at  Arizona 
State  University.  These  names,  given  a  mo- 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MARSHALL  DEAN 
DAVIS,  TAX  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

HON.  ROBERrcTsTEPHENS,  JR. 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Monday.  November  17,  1969 
Mr    STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mar- 
shall Dean  Davis,  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States,  died 
on   November    12.    1969.    at   the   Dam 
family  home  in  TennUle.  Oa.  His  death 
resulted  from  an  acute  coronary  attack 
He  and  Mrs.  Davis  had  arrived  several 
days  earlier  for  their  usual  fall  visit  and 
to  spend  the  Thanksgiving  period  with 
relatives  in  Georgia. 

Mr  Davis  had  served  the  Tax  Court 
as  an  attorney  since  1927  and  as  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  court  since  1952.  He 
had  completed  the  hearing  of  an  ex- 
tended  trial   case    at   Los   Angeles    in 

October 

Mr  Davis  was  bom  in  -Washington 
County.  Ga.,  on  AprU  11.  1895.  He  at- 
tended Mercer  University  and  George 
Washington  University,  receiving  the 
LL3  degree  from  the  latter  in  1926.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  State  Bar. 
As  a  student  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  1923,  he  became  a  member  ol 
Epsilon  Chapter.  Sigma  Chi  Fraternity. 
His  marriage  to  Ethel  Reid  took  Pla^m 
Gulfport,  Miss.,  on  June  2.  1926.  They 
made  their  home  in  Arlington,  Va. 

Mr  Davis'  first  service  with,  the  u.b. 
Government  was  in  1917  as  a  "Riding 
Page"  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  1918,  he 
enUsted  in  mUitary  service  and  served 
in  the  US,  Army,  In  1920,  he  reentered 
the  civiUan  service  of  the  U.S.  GPJ*^™" 
ment  from  which  he  retired  in  1956,  but 
continued  to  give  his  further  service  to 
the  Tax  Court  at  its  request  untU  his 
death. 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or   ILLIIfOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Monday.  November  17.  1969 
Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  directed  to 
bail  problems  both  in  this  body  and  in 
the  press.  However,  this  attention 
focuses  almost  entirely  on  so-called 
••prevention  detention."  I  urge  rny  col- 
leagues not  to  overlook  an  equally  un- 
portant  matter— the  revision  of  the 
present  District  of  Columbia  bail  agency 

statute.  ,  ,     ^   ., „„,. 

The  District  of  Columbia  bail  agencj 
now  collects  information  on  arrested 
persons  and  reports  to  the  courts.  It  can 
and  does  recommend  nonflnanclal  con- 
ditions of  release  but  it  does  not  recom- 
mend whether  the  person  should  be  re- 
leased at  all.  It  is  clear  that  this  falls  far 
short  of  protecting  the  public  from 
crimes    committed    by    those    awaitmg 

"^'■The  proposed  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  agency  to  recommend 
whether  or  not  the  accused  should  be 
released.  It  would  require  the  ag«icy  to 
keep  the  defendant  notified  ol  ^f  times 
for  court  appearance  and  to  notify  the 
courts  of  a  failure  to  comply  with  release 

'°M?sr'importantly.  this  legislation 
would  direct  the  agency  to  supervise  all 
persons  released  on  their  own  re^ 
hizance  and  to  coordinate  aU  of  those 
persons  and  agencies  who  agree  to  serve 
as  third  party  custodians  of  persons  who 

^""Mol^^f^us  are  aware  that  under  the 
Old  bail  bondsmen  system  the  bondsman 
oiuld  at  least  be  relied  on  to  keep  track 
of  his  cuent  even  if  he  did  not /Iw-ays 
keep  the  cUent  out  of  trouble.  Under  this 
ntw  system  of  release  without  money 
bond  it  seems  clear  that  no  one  keeps 
S  of  the  accused.  Th%^f  ^^f.Tor 
bill  is  designed  to  remedy  this  and  for 
this  alone  it  deserves  to  be  passed  and 
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passed  quickly.  As  long  as  these  people 
are  being  released,  gentlemen,  let  us  at 
least  keep  track  of  them. 


VETERANS  DAY  CEREMONY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  was  honored  to  participate  in  a  Vet- 
erans Day  ceremony  at  the  Griswold, 
Iowa.  Community  School.  I  am  inserting 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  two 
speeches  prepared  and  delivered  by 
Griswold  students.  Becky  Mueller  and 
Rod  Jackson.  Their  message  is  a  tribute 
to  the  fine  educational  leadership  of  their 
principal,  Gale  Eshelman,  and  superin- 
tendent. Orln  C.  Mann. 

The  speeches  follow : 

Democbact 
<By    Becky    Mueller) 

A  Virginia  lawyer  once  defined  democracy 
tbis  w»94n  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure 
these  rights,  governmenta  are  Instituted 
among  men.  deriving  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed  " 

Although  theae  words  came  from  one  man, 
the  Ideas  came  from  many,  and  many  more 
have  defended  these  Ideas.  But  what  makes 
up  a  democracy?  People  who  are  willing  to 
work  in  industry,  medicine  and  science,  and 
the  many  other  fields  we  have  today.  People 
who  vote  In  the  elections  provided.  People 
who  are  willing  to  fight  for  the  cau.ses  of 
freedom  and  the  protection  of  their  loved 
ones. 

Today  we  are  being  attacked  by  an  ag- 
gressor. Communism  Our  ideals  and  beliefs 
of  democracy  axe  being  challenged.  There 
are  many  methods  used,  to  persuade  mass 
groups,  and  Communism  uses  many.  One  of 
these  is  through  emotional  appeals. 

Emotionally,  humans  are  unstable.  Peo- 
ple, when  aroused  with  evil  intent,  can  cause 
great  damage  to  things  Today  we  can  see 
this  In  the  demonstrations  that  turn  to  mass 
chaos.  Maybe  it  isn't  Communism  that 
changes  the  peaceful  demonstrations  to  riots, 
but  it  could  be,  and  we  need  to  stand  firm 
on  our  beliefs.  People,  when  aroused  with 
logic  and  reason,  can  p>roduce  the  finest 
things  the  worl4  knows  today. 

The  founders  of  the  United  States  were 
people  who  reasoned  with  logic.  What  do 
we  know  today  that  is  finer  than  our  free- 
dom? 

Another  way  Communism  attacks  Is 
through  violence  Here  again  are  demonstra- 
tions that  turn  to  riots  and  wars.  The  many 
we've  seen,  peaceful  means  can  achieve  the 
same  goals.  Martin  Luther  King  died  for  his 
belief  in  what  peaceful  methods  will  achieve. 
and  who  did  more  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
for  the  Negroes  than  King? 

There  are  many  other  ways  that  Com- 
munism attacks  us.  Hate,  fear,  propaganda, 
hero  worship,  ajid  infiltration.  Although  time 
doesn't  permit  me  to  say  something  about 
all  of  these.  I'd  like  to  .say  something  about 
the  last.  InflltrBlion. 

This  method  is  probably  the  one  used  most 
U)Uay.  Today  we  are  Involved  in  a  war  In 
Vietnam  to  stop  Communism  from  infiltrat- 
ing closer  to  our  nation.  Maybe  we  aren't 
doing  the  right  thing  by  being  over  there, 
but   I  feel  it  is  our  responsibility  to  defend 
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our  democracy.  We  all  want  to  see  peace,  but 
we  must  protect  our  homes  and  families. 
People  in  the  United  States  today  ai^  doing 
Just  what  Communism  wants,  ConAunlsm 
builds  propaganda  programs  on  peace.  Its 
objective  is  to  make  peaceful  countries  look 
corrupt  and  dissatisfied.  They  sow  seeds  of 
hate  toward  these  countries,  so  why  must  we 
run  down  our  country  and  deflate  our  boys' 
ego  in  that  country  fighting  for  us  and  our 
freedom? 

It  is  our  generation  that  is  getting  the 
blame  for  demonstrations,  riots,  drugs,  and 
many  other  things,  I  feel  it  is  our  duty  to 
ourselves  and  our  country  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  stand  vip  for  Democracy  and 
fight,  if  need  be.  for  our  freedom. 

Be  proud  of  our  country's  leaders  and  their 
efforts  to  prevent  the  loss  of  our  rights, 
freedom,  and  the  other  opportunities  we 
have  that  Communism  doesn't. 

Thank  you. 


ViTTEHANS  Day.   November    11     1969 
(By  Rod  Jackson) 

Today,  November  11,  1969.  is  Veterans  Day. 
set  aside  as  a  time  to  honor  the  men  and 
women  who,  in  times  of  national  crises, 
doffed  their  civilian  garb  and  donned  the 
uniforms  of  our  Armed  Forces, 

There  are  twenty-seven  and  one-quarter 
million   living  American  veterans. 

They  cover  a  span  from  the  youngest  sol- 
dier just  back  from  Vietnam  to  two  old  fight- 
ers of  America's  Indian  Wars — two  left  of 
the  106,000  men  who  battled  in  such  places 
as  the  Little  Big  Horn, 

Both  have  passed  the  century  mark  In  age. 
Both  have  one  thing  In  common  with  all  the 
other  twenty-seven  and  one-quarter  million 
veterans — they  answered  their  country's  call 
when  the  time  had  come  to  meet  force  with 
force. 

From  such  times  have  come  the  hallowed 
memories  of  Lexington,  Concord,  Bunker 
Hill.  Valley  Forge,  Saratoga,  Cowpens.  and 
White  Oak  Swamp, 

World  War  One  and  Its  Verdun,  the  For- 
est of  the  Argonne  ,  ,  . 

World  War  Two  with  its  Pearl  Harbor — 
Corregidor.  Coral  Sea.  North  Africa  Beaches 
and  the  Beaches  of  Utah  and  Omaha,  the 
Bridge  at  Remagen,  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

Korea  and  its  Inchon  Landing,  Pork  Chop 
Hill,  and  Heartbreak  Ridge. 

And  now,  Vietnam  with  its  Da  Nang,  Khe 
Sanh,  Hue.  and  Hamburger  Hill. 

This  is  the  day  we  honor  the  men  who 
made  these  strange  sounding  places  com- 
monplace names.  Hallowed  because  of  the 
valor  and  sacrifices  of  our  heroic  men  in 
arms. 

Today,  they  are  the  men  who  deliver  our 
mail,  our  doctors.  Judges,  computer  experts, 
the  preachers  on  the  pulpits,  the  brothers  In 
the  lodge  rooms.  They  sit  on  Juries  and  In  ball 
parks.  They  are  the  ordinary  and  the  extraor- 
dinary. They  are  Presidents  of  tht  United 
States.  Supreme  Court  Justices,  Members  of 
Congress,  Yes,   they  are  even  Moon  Men, 

All  are  veterans  who  gave  up  something, 
m.ide  a  sacrifice  for  freedom. 

For  many  thousands  the  sacrifices  were 
greater.  Today  the  Veterans  Administration 
has  more  than  two  and  one-quarter  million 
names  of  veterans  .md  dependents  on  Its 
service-connected  compensation  rolls,  and 
every  day  the  VA's  166  hospitals  care  for 
nearly  90.000  veteran  patients. 

They  fought  to  make  democracy  endure. 
They  earned  this  day  of  tribute  the  hard 
way, 

"Today  they  are  citizens  of  stability,  hon- 
esty, pride,  responsibility  They  are  good  cit- 
izens, living  in  a  land  they  fought  to  keep 
free,  a  land  they  love. 

Their  spirit  and  drive,  coupled  with  a 
love  of  freedom  and  a  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice. Is  the  foundation  of  our  American 
strength. 
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Ye,s,  our  veterans,  both  the  young  and  the 
old,  are  the  strength,  the  sinew  and  the 
heart  and  pulse  of  America  and  her  free- 
dom. We  honor  them  today  with  pride  and 
affection,  a  tribute  not  only  for  them  but 
this  Land  of  the  Free  and  the  Home  of  the 
Brave, 

And  I  am  sure  that  if  we  have  this  type 
of  dedication — dedication  to  attacking  Amer- 
ica's ills  and  answering  her  problems.  Just 
as  many  brave  men  have  done  in  different 
context  on  the  field  of  battle — we  will  be 
paying  these  men  the  ultimate  tribute  of 
their  compatriots. 

But,  further,  we  will  be  building  an  Amer- 
ica that  meets  the  needs  of  the  living  and 
those  yet  to  live,  A  nation  blissful  in  the 
peace,  the  plenty,  the  equality,  and  the  free- 
dom that  Is  and  has  been  our  national 
dream. 

And  then  perhaps  we — you  and  I — will  de- 
.serve  the  esteem  and  the  cherished  tributes 
that  are  now  reserved  for  those  whose  part 
it   was   to   pursue   those  dreams   in   combat. 

Perhaps— to  borrow  from  another  Lincoln 
phrase     the  world  trill  long  remember. 


CONSUMER  MESSAGES 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 
IN  TOE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17,  1969 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

From   President  Kennedy's  Consumir 
Message.  March   15,   1062 

Additional  legislative  and  administrative 
action  is  reqtilred  .  ,  ,  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  to  meet  its  responsibility  to  consum- 
ers in  the  exercise  of  their  rights.  These 
rights  include: 

"(1)  The  right  to  safety — to  be  protected 
against  the  marketing  of  goods  which  are 
hazardous  to  health  or  life, 

"(2)  The  right  to  be  Informed — to  be  pro- 
tected against  fraudulent,  deceitful,  or 
grossly  misleading  Information,  advertising, 
labeling,  or  other  practices,  and  to  be  given 
the  facts  he  needs  to  make  an  informed 
choice 

"i3)  The  nght  to  choose — to  be  assured, 
wherever  possible,  access  to  a  variety  of 
products  and  services  at  competitive  prices: 
and  in  those  mdvistries  in  which  competition 
is  not  workable  and  Government  regulation 
is  substituted,  an  assurance  of  satisfactory 
quality  and  service  at  fair  prices, 

"(4)  The  right  to  be  heard— to  be  assured 
that  consumer  interests  will  receive  full  and 
sympathetic  consideration  In  the  formula- 
tion of  Government  policy,  and  fair  and  ex- 
peditious treatment  in  it«  adminlstriiti\e 
tribunals," 

From    President   Nixon's   Consumer 
Message,  October  30,   1969 
"Consumerism  In  the  America  of  the  70's 
n^eans  that  we  have  adopted  the  concept  of 
buyers  rights." 

•  I  believe  that  the  buyer  in  America  today 
has  the  right  to  make  an  Intelligent  choice 
lunong    products    and    services, 

"The  buyer  has  the  right  to  accurate  in- 
formation on  which  to  make  his  free  choice, 
"The  buyer  has  the  right  to  expect  that  his 
health  and  safety  is  taken   into  account  by 
those   who  seek   his   patronage. 

"The  buyer  has  the  right  to  register  his 
dissatisfaction,  and  have  his  complaint  heard 
and  weighed,  when  his  interests  are  badly 
served." 
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NEWSLETTER 

HON.  WILUAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or    VIKCIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  November  17,  1969 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  news- 
letter for  the  month  of  November  may  be 
of  interest  to  my  ^lleagues  and  ijm 
inserting  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
for  their  information. 

Your  Congressman  Bill  Scott  Reports 
November  1999. 

Presidents  ra/fc.-The  ^f'^^'^'^^^J^^ff^^ 
,n  the  House  of  Representatives  «  f «"  "^^ 
before  this  newsletter  was  prepared  to  thank 
^e    than    300    of    us    who    cosponsored    a 

^muon   suppomng   ^^ J^^^'^^'^JV- 
about   peace   in   Vietnam,   The   greatest   ap- 
pS  ^e  When  he  stated  that  when  young 
men'8  Uve«  were  involved,  we  should  not  be 
Sem^at*  or   Republicans   but   AmertcanB, 
i^Tve  always  thought  that  paUlotlsm  wa*  an 
intejtral   part  of  the  American  fabric  which 
m^^nLd  to  be  openly  displayed^  Yet^th 
the    present    threat    presented    by    radical 
grouiiXoughout  the  naUon,  this  poelUon 
STgliTne^sl  to  be  revised.  Apparently^  masses 
of  people  are  now  deficendlng  upon  Waahlng- 
tonTnd  some  of  their  leaders  openly»«PP°f 
the  oommuxust  cause  in  Vietnam^  The  Con- 
greeslonal  Record  of  the  last  few  days  Is  full 
Sf    names    and    detalU    of    past    communist 
affiliations  of  these  leaders  and  mfwroatlon 
reeardlng    their    "Autumn    Offensive.       Of 
cmirse.    honest    dissent    moUvated    by    the 
Pride  of  a  man's  convloUon  and  conducted  In 
a    lawful    manner    Is    perfectly    proper,    but 
oftentimes   In   recent  demonstrations   there 
has  been  violence  and  disregard  of  the  law. 
No    society    can    endure    which    tolerates 
wholesale  disobedience  to  Its  laws.  Therefore, 
I   agree  with   the  President   that  the  sUent 
majority   of   this   country   must   regain   the 
initiative  and  believe  we  should  discourage 
our  young  people  from  permitting  themselves 
to  be  used  by  the  profeeslonal  dissenters  and 
anarchUts  who  defend  violent  action  wher- 
ever It  appears   Many  of  these  young  people 
from  our  colleges  are  not  aware  of  the  back- 
trround  of  the  people  with  whom  they  ire 
i;a80clated.  In  all  probability,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  those  who  participate  are  completely 
loyal  to  our  nation  even  though  they  may 
be   misguided.   Perhaps   the  silent   majority 
can  convince  them  that  our  traditions  grew 
out  of  years  of  experience,  that  we  want  to 
conUnue  to  improve  the  society  by  oonstltu- 
tlonal  processes  and  that  neither  violent  nor 
non-violent  demonstrations  of  the  type  tak- 
ing place  will  be  of  benefit  to  this  country. 
They  may,  however,  comfort  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment  and   prolong   the   present  Vietnam 

conflict.  ,  , 

Revenue  ,',harjnsr,— Centralized  government 
programs  over  the  years  vrtth  specific  grants 
for  individual  programs  have  Imposed  rigid- 
ity on  states'  activities  and  eroded  much  of 
the   power  of   state  and  local  governments. 
Therefore.  I  was  glad  to  join  with  89  other 
members  of  the  House  in  again  sponsoring  a 
revenue  sharing  measure  which  has  been  re- 
ferred  to  the  Ways  and   Means  Committee, 
The  purpose  of  the  bUl  is  to  restore  balance 
in  the  Federal  form  ol   government:   to  en- 
courage local  and  state  officials  to  exercise 
leadership  in  solving  their  problems;  and  to 
provide  for  sharing  of  federal  tax  revenues. 
Hank     Holding    Company     Acf— Recently 
Urge  one-bank  corporations  have  branched 
liut  for  traditionally  non-banking  businesses, 
rravel    agencies.    Insurance    companies,    ac- 
countants and  others  have  complained  that 
.uch  acUvities  result  in  unfair  competition. 
The  House,  therefore,  has  passed  a  measure 
prohibiting   banks    from   engaging   lu   non- 
related  activities  but  allowing  a  period  of 
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grace  for  banks  now  In  these  ftelds  t»  dlsen- 
gage  themselves  from  such  acUvlty. 
^l^ilitary  construction. -T^e  Hou«  has 
passed  the  appropriations  bill  for  ml"t"y 
conduction  and  family  housmg  for  the  1970 
S  year.  These  funds  provide  for  new  con^ 
structlon  at  mlUtary  bases  In  the  rrs^  ^« 
overseas  as  well  as  the  repair  of  bulldogs  and 
ulumes  systems  on  these  bases.  The  sum  of 
S"miirn"was  appropriated.  This  w^SMS 

million  less  than  last  year  and  »467  million 
^low  this  vear's  budget  request.  The  amount 
^r7970  includes  no  funds  for  '^o^tructlon 
n  Vietnam  but  some  money  was  carried  over 
from  previous  years  which  is  considered  sul- 
flcTn?  forX  time  being.  $12.8  million  is 
fnctuded  for  Improvements  '«  the  North 
American  Air  Defense  system  for  the  Safe- 
S^tl  BalUstlc  Missile  communications 
l^d  control  center.  The  appropriation  is  not 
as  much  as  requested  but  it  Is  expected  to 
^  Tufflclent  to  meet  military  construction 
nLds  and  yet  not  Inflate  the  economy  any 
more  than  necessary,  „„„ 

Foreign  oid.— The  Foreign  Affaire  Commit- 
tee has  recently  reported  out  a  ^^^}«^J^^^ 
Bill  which  win  be  before  the  House  for  con- 
flderaflon  this  coming  week.  This  raises  the 
auction   as  to   how   far   this   nation   should 
^oTn  continuing  to  share  its  '"esotirces  with 
?he  world  When  our  pubUc  debt  is  over  »57 
blUions     ($57,081,000,000),    more    than    the 
combined  pubUc  debt  of  all  other  nations 
a^ordlng  to  a  report  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Ftorelgn    Operations   Subcommittee    on    Ap- 
^oprTatloiir  He  also  advised  that  new  budget 
reouests  made  In  the  first  six  months  of  this 
^?en^er  ^  totalled  more  than  »10  billions 
^J  foreign  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans, 
erants  aLd  credits;    that  there  were  unex- 
pended  balances  from   prior  years  of  more 
than  $18  billions:  that  if  new  requests  were 
approved,  the  total  funds  available  would  be 
more  than  $29  billions  and  that  the  net  cost 
of  the  Foreign  Aid  Program  to  this  country 
since  World  War  II  is  more  than  $182  billions^ 
Our    balance    of    payments    situation    and 
domestic  inflation  trend  must  be  altered  and 
the  defeat  or  reduction  of  this  large-scale 
Foreign  Aid  Program  appears  to  be  a  step  in 
the  right  dUrectlon, 

Annual  questionnaire.— Congreas  is  ex- 
pected to  be  m  session  during  most  of  De- 
cember. However,  many  of  us  will  be  direct- 
ing our  thoughts  toward  home  activities  and 
I  do  not  plan  a  December  newsletter.  We  will 
be  developing  a  questionnaire  on  Issues  Con- 
gress  will  be  faced  with  In  1970.  Both  ques- 
tionnaire and  newsletter  vnll  probably  reach 
you  early  In  January. 

Coal  mine  health  and  safety.— A  bUl  to  im- 
prove safety  in  coal  mines  by  requiring  higher 
standards  in  the  equipment  Installed,  safer 
working  conditions,  and  higher  health  stand- 
ards was  passed  by  the  House.  ThU  bUl  would 
help  reduce  the  incidents  of  large  tragedies 
such  as  the  November  1968  explosion  in  West 
VlrgUila  which  killed  78  miners.  Means  would 
be  provided  for  closing  unsafe  mines  until 
they  meet  the  required  safety  standards  and 
certain  benefits  would  be  available  to  miners 
during  the  time  they  are  Idle  because  of  these 
unsafe  working  conditions. 

Airports  and  airways.— THe  House  Passed  a 
bill  which  authorizes  expenditures  of  $690 
million  to  improve  the  naUon's  airporte  and 
airways  system  over  the  next  three  years. 
Funds  to  do  this  will  be  obtained  from  per- 
sons who  use  air  facilities  and  will  be  placed 
in  a  trust  fund  out  of  which  money  will  be 
appropriated  to  make  our  airways  more  safe 
and  improve  air  faciUties.  The  measure  also 
dlrecu  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
study  and  recommend  a  national  transporta- 
tion policy  to  the  Congress  and  Is  a  portion 
Of  a  ten-year  plan  to  keep  air  facilities 
abreast  with  the  increased  use  of  air  trans- 
portation and  new  developments  In  aircraft^ 
over  the  past  5  years  our  air  caxrier  fleet 
has  increased  from  about  2100  piston  air- 
craft  to  about  26000  aircraft,  most  ol  which 
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axe  lets  By  1980  It  is  estimated  that  our  do- 
mestic airlines  will  carry  three  times  a*  many 
passengers  as  during  1969  and  that  the  pres- 
ent fleet  of  about  125  thousand  general  air- 
craft will  have  doubled  with  1,400,000  pilots 
as  compared  to  about  600,000  today. 

Orerreos  moi/,— The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment advises  that  it  has  insUtuted  an  auto- 
matic mall  directory  system  In  San  Francisco 
to  handle  Christmas  mall  for  military  per- 
sonnel m  Vietnam.  It  Is  expected  to  expedite 
rerouting  of  mall  and  to  free  a  large  num- 
ber of  postal  workers  for  other  duUes  Re- 
routing of  mall  is  necessary  because  person- 
nel are  frequently  shifted  and  delays  have 
been  encountered  in  the  past  in  forwarding 
mall.  The  system  relies  upon  the  social  se- 
curity number  of  servicemen  and  will  re- 
place a  manual  operation  that  Is  both  time- 
consuming  and  costly. 

Calendars— V/e  expect  to  be  furnished  .» 
thousand  1970-71  calendars  in  about  two 
weeks  and  vrtU  send  one  to  any  constituent 
who  requests  It  until  our  supply  Is  exhausted^ 
If  you  would  like  one  of  these  government 
calendars,   please    send    us    your    name    and 

*  Draft    bt».— Under    a     measure    recently 
passed  by  the  House,  the  President  will  be 
able  to  carry  out  some  desired  draft  reforms^ 
There  will  be  only  one  year  of  prime  draft 
llablUty,  which  will  usually  come  during  the 
voung  man's  nineteenth  year,  and  draftees 
wiu^  chosen  during  that  year  on  a  random 
selection  basis.  Many  youth  under  the  pres- 
ent system  have  been  uncertain  /or  "p  to 
seven  years  as  to  whether  they  ^lU  bedrHted 
and    this    uncertainty    has    interfered    with 
their  obtaining  Jobs,  planning  higher  educa- 
tion activities,  and  apparently  has  affected 
their  general  well  being.  Early  Senate  action 
Is  now  anticipated. 

something    to    pond«r.— Self-dlsclpUne    is 

the  free  man's  yoke. 


RESOLUTIONS  SUPPORTING  PRU- 
DENT NIXONS  COURSE  IN  VIET- 
NAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OF    DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1969 
Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  pleased 
to  receive  a  communication  this  month 
from  the  Council  of  Polish  Societies  and 
Clubs  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  Delegates 
to  the  council,  representing  more  than 
8  000  citizens  from  Polish  organizations 
ail  over  the  first  State,  agreed  unani- 
mously to  endorse  two  resolutions  sup- 
porting the  President's  course  iri  Viet- 
nam.  I  would  like  to  insert  the  text  of 
these  two  resolutions  at  this  point  in  the 

Record  :  ^,     , 

Resolution  No,  1 

We  urge  that  all  members  ol  Congress  put 
aside  their  various  differences  for  our  com- 
mon good  and  support  of  our  men  in  \  let- 
nam.  Tell  Hanoi  they  cannot  win  in  the  con- 
eress  of  the  United  SWtes.  nor  on  the  Amer- 
fcan  college  campuses,  and  that  their  appeal 
to  the  American  public  is  of  no  a\au 

Resolution  No    2 

Wheieas,  the  President  ot  the  United 
States  has  embarked  upon  a  poUcy  of  oe- 
eStion^of  our  country's  participation  in 
t^Vletnam  war.  and  of  establishing  peace 
on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis  or  the 
bene&t  of  all  the  people  of  the  "orld^ /^^ 

Whereas,  this  poUcy  of  the  president  vi- 
tally needs  the  support  of  every  American 
irr^pective   of   his   political   faith  or  of  hi. 
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viewpoint  on  other  public  matters,  other- 
wise the  war  will  be  unduly  prolonged.  Uvea 
of  American  lads  will  be  needlessly  sacrificed, 
and  the  peace  of  the  entire  world  will  be 
endangered; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Dela- 
ware Internal  security  committee,  consisting 
of  organizations  representing  35.000  law- 
abiding,  patriotic  Delawareans,  that  our 
Delaware  senators  and  the  representative 
be  urged  to  communicate  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  their  support  of  his  policy 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 


NEW  YORK  CITY:   THE  AIR  POLLU- 
TION  CHAMBER   OP   HORRORS 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN  Mr.  Speaker.  New 
York  City  has  been  accurately  described 
as  "a  chamber  of  air  pollution  horrors." 
It  has  the  dubious  distinction  of  having 
the  highest  concentration  of  air  pollution 
of_any  *cit>'  in  the  United  States,  exceed- 
ing that  of  even  Los  Angeles. 

Air  pollution  exhorts  a  tax  on  the  resi- 
dents of  the  New  York  area  that  amounts 
to  $800  million  a  year.  This  averages  $620 
a  family.  In  areas  of  highest  concentra- 
tion, which  includes  most  of  the  congres- 
sional district  I  represent,  the  cost  per 
family  is  over  $800  a  year.  This  cost 
comes  from  material  corrosion  and  ero- 
sion: flaking  off  of  brownstone  from 
townhouses.  crumbling  of  marble  orna- 
mentation— the  city  recently  spent  $4 
million  to  repair  marble  erosion  on  the 
facade  of  City  Hall — killed  or  injured 
vegetaticn.  weathered  or  dead  trees  near 
bus  stops. 

The  cost  also  comes  from  sources  peo- 
ple would  not  normally  think  of:  cracked 
rubber  on  new  tires,  reduction  in  visibil- 
ity and  sunlight  which  makes  travel  by 
land,  sea  or  air  more  hazardous,  and  the 
resulting  cost  of  accidents  and  the  extra 
lighting  bills. 

But  more  important  than  any  material 
loss  is  the  human  cost  in  terms  of  in- 
creased mortality  and  disease  rates.  The 
eflect  of  air  pollution  on  human  lungs 
has  been  visibly  demonstrated  by  the 
literally  black  coloration  of  the  lung  tis- 
sue of  urban  residents.  There  is  also  the 
increased  incidence  of  emphysema, 
chronic  bronchitis,  lung  cancer,  and 
other  diseases  which  have  been  directly 
linked  to  air  pollution.  Experiments  on 
mice  have  shown  that  injection  of  par- 
ticular materials  found  in  urban  air 
greatly  increases  the  frequency  of  vari- 
ous types  of  tumors  during  the  adult  life 
of  the  animal.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  recently  banned 
cyclamates  as  a  result  of  experiments  on 
mice.  He  should  move  to  ban  air  pollu- 
tion as  well. 

Breathing  New  York  air  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  smoking  a  pack  of  cigarettes  a 
day. 

Much  of  this  comes  from  the  automo- 
bile in  New  York.  The  auto,  for  example, 
is  the  source  of  9.6  million  pounds  of 
carbon  monoxide  a  day  to  the  city. 

Air  pollution  used  to  be  a  question  that 
only  the  people  of  California  were  sup- 
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posed  to  be  worried  about.  Whether  that 
was  ever  the  case  I  will  not  now  argue, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  true  now.  New 
Yorkers  are  gravely  concerned  about  this 
problem  and  want  something  done  about 
it  now. 

One  example  of  this  concern  is  found 
in  an  extremely  well  done  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  Hope  MacLeod  in  the  New  York 
Po.st.  This  series  entitled  "Our  Polluted 
Air"  explores  the  human  and  material 
impact  of  air  {X)lliition  on  New  York 
City.  It  examines  the  sources  of  the  prob- 
lem and  discu.sses  the  limited  actions  be- 
ing taken  to  combat  it.  It  is  an  excellent 
thumbnail  sketch  of  the  problem  as  it 
cxi.sts  in  the  Nation's  largest  city. 

The  articles  follow: 

|Fnm    the   New   York   Post,   Nov     10.    1969 1 

Our  Polluted  Air 

article  i  :  how  bad' 

I  By  Hope  MacLeod  i 

Health  News.  N  Y.  State  Health  Dept. 
monthly;  "An  .iver.ige  man  can  live  on  four 
and  a  half  pounds  of  water  a  day  and  four 
pounds  of  food  But  to  slay  alive,  he  needs 
:J0  pounds  of  air  He  can  select  his  food  and 
water;  its  contamination  Is  often  revealed  by 
taste,  odor  or  appearance.  But  he  has  no 
choice  about  air.  He  must  take  it  :is  It  comes 
to  him,  even  though  it  may  be  laden  with 
aerial  garbage  " 

City  officials  claim  their  three-ye.ir  battle 
to  cle.m   up   the  air  Is  .showing  results. 

Indeed  they  were  .somewhat  chagrined  at 
Uie  lack  ol  fanf.ire  over  their  annoxmcement 
Oct.  1  that  a  new  law  effective  that  day 
would  eliminate  450.000  tons  of  sulphur  di- 
oxide a  year  — half  the  amount  New  Yorkers 
breathed  in  1966 

Even  such  outspoken  critics  as  Eldon  R. 
Cllngan.  executive  director  of  Citizens  for 
Clean  .Mr.  Inc  .  and  now  a  new  City  Council- 
man at  large  for  Manhattan,  concede  that 
some  progress  has  been  made  "although  not 
nearly  enough.  " 

But  .1  Manhattan  woman  who  has  lived  In 
one  West  End  Av  apartment  for  three  dec- 
ades says  flatly: 

"It  has  never  been  worse  I  u.sed  to  ning 
my  windows  open  wide,  and  the  windowf-ills 
wouldn't  get  dirty  for  a  day  or  two.  But 
now  X  raise  them  only  a  few  inches  and  use 
filter  ventilators  and  the  filth  piles  up  in 
less  than  an  hour. 

"Even  when  I  keep  the  windows  closed, 
the  dirt  seeps  in.  And  I  look  out  and  see 
black  smoke  billowing  from  a  building  across 
the  way.  It's  so  discouraging  and  depressing." 

Jiust  how  bad  is  the  air  around  us? 

Is  it  making  us  ill? 

Might  our  bodies  have  to  start  growing 
gills  or  extra  large  noses  and  lungs  full  of 
special  filtering  devices,  as  scientists  only 
half-Jokingly  suggest.  In  order  to  adapt  to 
the  environment? 

The  .statistics  are  staggering. 

Every  24  hours  592,000  tons  of  "aerial  gar- 
bage "  spew  Into  the  nation's  atmosphere. 

.•\partment  buildings,  private  homes,  power 
plants,  factories,  Incinerators,  and  a  phe- 
nomenal 90  million  motor  vehicles  across  the 
land  belch  forth  100.000  tons  of  sulphur  di- 
oxide, 180,000  tons  of  carbon  monoxide,  33 
tons  of  hydrocarbons.  17,000  tons  of  nitrogen 
oxide  a  day — and  these  are  by  no  means  all 
the  pollutants. 

New  York  City  gets  more  than  Its  share. 

Its  soolfall  alone  has  been  estimated  as 
high  as  80  tons  a  month.  Its  automobile  traf- 
fic generates  9.8  million  pounds  of  carbon 
monoxide  a  day. 

"We're  in  a  race  with  disaster,"  says  Dr. 
Irving  J,  Selikoff,  head  of  the  Mt.  Sinai  School 
of  Medicines  Environmental  Medicine  Divi- 
sion and  an  air-pollution  expert  particularly 
noted  for  his  studies  Unking  asbestos  to  hu- 
man death. 
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Less  than  three  years  ago  the  Mayor's  Task 
Force  on  Air  Pollution,  headed  by  Norman 
Cousins,  warned:  "New  York  City  could  be 
considered  uninhabitable  within  a  decade.  ' 
But  now  we  apparently  have  a  longer  breath- 
ing spell  In  a  new  report  this  month.  Cous- 
ins said  the  air  is  now  "cleaner  and  more 
breathable"  because  the  city  had  carried  out 
many  of  the  Task  Force's  earlier  recomnien- 
d, It  ions 

New  York,  like  other  large  cities,  has 
undertaken  a  program  to  rid  the  air  of  pol- 
lut.int.s.  with  a  target  date  here  of  1972. 
Whatever  the  effort  so  far.  the  city  still 
ha.sn't  shaken  otT  the  tag  of  being  one  ot 
the  dirtiest  urban  centers  in  th.e  country 

Just  four  years  ago  National  Air  Sampling 
Network  studies  showed  New  York  had  an 
average  of  179  micrograms  of  solid  material 
per  cubic  meter  of  air.  compared  with  a  low 
of  56  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo  ;  147  In  Pittsburgh; 
12:}  in  .Newark;   140  in  Chicago. 

I'he  Public  Health  Services  National  Cen- 
ter for  Air  Pollution  Control  compared  the 
seventy  of  alr-pollullon  problems  among  the 
63  largest  metropolitan  areas  in  the  country 
in  1967  New  York  lopped  the  list.  It  had 
the  dubious  distinction  of  outdoing  Chicago. 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach.  Cleve- 
land. Pittsburgh.  Boston,  Newark,  Detroit. 
St.  Louis  in  that  order-  all  the  way  down  lu 
Wichita.  Kan.,  and  High  Point-Greensboro. 
N  C 

The  average  citizen  thinks  of  air  pollutu  n 
only  as  the  stud  that  smarts  his  eyes,  dirties 
his  clothes,  rreates  dreadfiU  orders,  and  cuts 
down  visibility  But  polluting  the  air  is  like 
dropping  a  pebble  into  a  po.il.  It  cau.5es 
ripples  that  reach  out  and  touch  many  as- 
pects of  llle. 

Take   the  cost,   for  example. 

Air  pollution  is  called  one  of  the  mo.sl  siz- 
able and  needless  expenses  in  the  American 
budget 

It  costs  .'\merlcans  $18  billion  a  year  in 
medical  expenses,  cleaning  bills  and  build- 
ing maintenance,  said  Charles  C.  Johnson 
Jr  .  administrator  of  the  U.S.  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  Dept.'s  Consumer  Protection 
and  Environmental  Health  Service.  Other  ex- 
perts put  the  figure  nearer  $20  billion. 

Dirty  air  costs  New  York  City  area  resi- 
dents $800  million  a  year.  The  average  cost 
of  air  po'.liition  is  $620  per  family  per  year 
in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan 
area,  according  to  a  study  released  last  June 
by  Harry  M.  Hovey,  Jr..  associate  director  of 
the  state  Air  Resources  Division,  and  Robert 
Price,  vice  president  of  the  Fuel  Engineering 
Co  of  New  York. 

In  some  parts  of  New  York  City,  said 
Hovey,  the  cost  is  more  than  $850  per  family 
per  year — or  more  than  $200  per  person,  aver- 
aging a  family  as  four  persons. 

Tliere  are  costs  from  air  pollution  that 
people  wouldn't  think  of.  Oxides  make  rub- 
ber crack,  so  what  is  the  cost  of  new  tires? 
Dirty  air  reduces  visibility  and  sunlight, 
making  travel  by  land,  sea  and  air  more 
hazardous,  so  what  is  the  cost  of  accidents, 
or  even   the  extra  lighting   bills? 

Air  pollution  is  costly  not  only  In  direct 
expense  but  in  waste.  At  today's  prices.  $300 
million  worth  of  sulphur  a  year,  found  as  an 
impurity  In  most  fuels,  goes  up  In  smoke. 
Ten  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  evaporate 
without  moving  a  vehicle  an  inch.  That's  15 
per  cent  of  the  amount  sold,  for  an  annual 
waste  of  $3  billion. 

The  fly  ash  that  ends  up  on  the  West  End 
Av.  woman's  window  still  could  be  money 
in  the  bank  If  retrieved  and  processed  for 
construction  material.  European  cotintrles 
such  as  Germany  have  successfully  used  this 
windfall  to  make  such  items  as  cinder  blocks. 
Consolidated  Edison,  which  has  been  catch- 
ing its  fly  ash  for  yews,  experimented  with 
the  idea  but  could  find  no  market  for  It.  Con 
Ed  still  collects  the  fly  ash  but  hauls  It  out 
to  sea  or  gives  It  to  someone  like  the  Port 
Authority  to  btxUd  runways  or  landfill.  Just 
to  get  rid  of  it. 
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The    costllneM    of    air    pollution    atUcks 
nea^  everything:  metals.  buUding..  planU. 

''"c^r  and  aluminum  ooirode  «'•  t^ 
a.  fait  in  a  polluted  atmosphere  a.  in  clear 
"r  iron,  folir  tlm«  a.  fast:  brt«.  eight 
time.  a.  fast;  »anc.  16  times  «»  ^"t:  "Ickel. 
25  times  as  fast;  steel.  30  "m»«~»/^*'  ^  ..^ 
New  York  City  has  been  described  as  a 
chamber  of  alr-polluUon  horrors.  The  lu 
SrS^of  the  o^ntrys  PO»"tlon  squeej^ 
into  the  bong  island- Westchester-New  Jer- 
s«.T-ConnecOcut  cMnmutlng  area  are  all  busy 
rurnlng  fuels  for  heat,  electricity  for  every- 
thing f?om  air  conditioner,,  to  carving  knives^ 
gasoflne  for  millions  of  cars,  with  continual  y 
m^re  trains,  trucks,  buses  required  to  supply 
their  needs.  ,  ,  ,, 

Air  pollution  has  been  called  the  fall- 
out of  affluence."  Some  of  »ts  •effects  are 
startling."  Edward  Edelson  and  FYed  War- 
chofsky   remark   In   "Poisons   In   the   Air. 

"Tr^s  near  bus  stops  wither  and  die.  prob- 
ably  from  the  fumes  of  the  buses  d'esel  en- 
gines. Church  organists  find  that  the  dell- 
fate  sheepskin  valves  of  their  Instruments 
made  to  last  for  years,  are  rotted  away  in 
months,   due    to   the   sulphur   In    the   cltys 

air         " 

The  National  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 

Disease  Assn.  long  concerned  a-^"*^'-'^*'''- 
pollutlon  problem,  said  In  Its  "Air  PoUut  on 
Primer"  that  New  York  City  "Is  being  eaten 
away"  bv  Its  atmosphere. 

■Its  brownstone  townhouses  are  flaking  off, 
its  marble  ornamentation  is  crumbling,  Cleo- 
patra's Needle  has  suflered  more  »"  the  lime- 
less  than  100  years^  it  has  ^Pf"'  ^«'^'"'^„^^^ 
Metropolitan  Museum  than  it  did  in  3000 
years  In  the  Egyptian  desert." 

Experts  blamed  air  pollution  for  contribut- 
ing to  the  deterioration  of  the  marble  on  the 
facade  of  City  Hall,  which  had  to  be  replaced 
a  few  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $4  million     _ 

One  of  the  most  widespread  effects  of  pol- 
luted air  is  killed  or  Injured  vegetation.  Na- 
tional   agricultural    losses    have    been    esti- 
mated at  $500  million  a  year.  ,  „  _ 
Every  county  In  the  Garden  SUte  of  New 
Jersey,   said    the    PHS.   has   suffered    vegeta- 
tion damage  from  air  pollution,  and  at  least 
36    crops,    including    spinach,    romalne,    en- 
dive   beeu  and  chicory,  have  been  affected. 
Dr   Michael  Treshow,  a  botanist,  has  noted 
that  "the  lingering  decline  of  whole  forests 
and  the  alterations  of  entire  agronomic  and 
natural  plant  populations,  caused  by  air  pol- 
lutanu.  Is  only  now  beginning  to  excite  at- 
tention." „„v. 
Air  pollution  not  only  erodes  stone,  cracks 
rubber,  corrodes  metal  and  ruins  vegetation. 
It  also  weakens  leather,  etches  glass,  discol- 
ors paint,  makes  paper  brittle,  dlslntegrat^ 
nylon  hose  on  the  legs,  and  causes  cattle  to 
l(ise  teeth  and  even  die. 

The    real    question    then    becomes:    What 
does  it  do  to  man? 


(From  the  New  York  Post,  Nov.  11,  1969] 
OtT»  PoLnrrtD  Air 
ARTICLE  n:   IS  rr  killing  ust 
(By  Hoi>e  MacLeod) 
Are  we  breathing  ourselves  to  death? 
The  U.S   Public  Health  Service  has  Identi- 
fied air  pollution  as  a  contributory  cause  of 

cancer.  ,_.        ,.,„„ 

Physicians  say  It  damages  sensitive  lung 
and  reeplratory  tissue.  Irritates  the  eyes,  pro- 
duces fatigue,  cuts  down  working  efficiency 
and  makes  people  tense. 

The  National  Tuberculosis  Assn.  says: 
'Polluted  air  can  make  your  eyes  water 
and  burn.  It  can  blur  your  ^Islon.  But  even 
worse  It  can  upset  your  breathing.  You  may 
have  to  make  an  effort  to  breathe.  And  you 
may  not  get  all  the  oxygen  your  body  needs 
to  stay  healthy. 

"Air  pollution  has  been  known  to  kiu.  to 
sicken  and  to  destroy.  It  la  particularly  bird 
on    people   with   serious   chest   conditions— 
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chronic  lung  or  heart  disease.  Such  people 
haW  to  work  harder  to  breathe  the  Impure 

*'Dr.  Stephen  M.  Ayree.  director  of  the 
cardlo-pulmonary  laboratory  of  St.  Vincent  s 
Hospital,  points  out  that  "pathologic  studies 
of  human  lungs  demonstrate  the  Impact  oi 
air  pollution  on  man.  The  lungs  of  country 
dwellers  and  of  small  children  '^  the  city 
are  pink.  Carbon  particles  accumulate  in  the 
lungs  of  city  dwellers  producing  the  charac- 
teristic  -black  lung-  seen  at  autopsy. 

More  and  more  studies  axe  showing  a  llnK 
between  bad  air  and  bad  health,  up  to  and 
including  excess  deaths. 

While  most  doctors  seem  to  agree  that  It  s 
unhealthy  to  breathe  P°»"ted  air  actual 
proof  is  difficult  with  what  we  have  so  far 
m  documented  evidence  «„.„„ 

"One  source  of  the  difficulty  In  defining 
the  health  effects  of  air  PO""""'*,^'^,^,  f°°? 
the  fact  that  there  Is  no  specific  alr-P^l"t'on 
disease,"  says  Dr.  Norton  Nelson,  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Environmental  Medicine  at 
the  New  York  University  Medical  Center 

■That  Is  there  is  no  particular  pattern  of 
symptoms  that  defines  Itself  as  having  arisen 
from  air  pollution.  On  the  ^""^rju-y,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  air  pollution  In  lU  effects  on 
health  ...  acts  primarily  through  the  ex- 
acerbation of  existing  disease." 

But  the  number  of  those  suffering  from 
respiratory  diseases  is  skyrocketing.  The 
number  of  deaths  from  bronchitis  and  em- 
phvsema  has  been  doubling  every  five  years 
and  lung-cancer  deaths  are  rising— to  500.- 

°°°Wlth"every  breath  we  take,"  according 
to  the  Public  Health  Service,  "an  in"eas- 
ng  percentage  of  us  comes  a  little  closer  to 
a  dlagnosable  diseased  condition.  These  Ills 
are  rnostly  disease  of  the  bronchial  tree— 
from  the  common  cold  to  lung  cancer. 

Some  pollutants  in  the  air,  such  as  lead, 
may  build  up  in  the  body  until  they  reach 
harmful  levels.  Others— carbon  monoxide  Is 
one-are  not  cumulative  In  their  effects^says 
the  PHS  but  can  cause  temporary  disability 
or   even    death    If    concentrations    are    high 

^"Em?hysema.  a  disease  in  which  lung  tissue 
is  progressively  destroyed,  "today  In  this 
country  is  the  fastest  growing  cause  of 
death.-  according  to  the  PHS.  In  10  years 
emphysema  deaths  among  Amerlcanmales 
rose  from  1.5  per  100,000  to  8  per  100,000. 

"Studies  have  demonstrated  that  emphy- 
sema patients  Improves  when  they  are  pro- 
tected from  air  pollution,"  the  PHS  says.  The 
fact  that  the  incidence  of  emphysema  Is 
greater  In  our  cities  than  In  our  rural  areas 
points  to  air  pollution  as  a  contributing  fac- 
tor as  does  the  fact  that  deaths  from  em- 
physema are  twice  as  high  m  the  city  as  in 
the  country." 

A  study  by  three  Canadian  pathologists  of 
300  autopsies  In  highly  polluted  St.  Louis 
and  an  equal  number  In  Winnipeg,  with  its 
relatively  clean  air,  showed  twice  as  much 
emphysema   In   the   St.   Louis   20-to-40   age 

^AjQother  rapidly  growing  respiratory  ail- 
ment, chronic  bronchitis,  was  found  in  one 
study,  to  exist  In  21  per  cent  of  men  40  to  59 
years  old.  Other  studies  Indicate  that  13  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  cotmtry's  adult  males  have 
this  disease. 

The  rise  In  death  rates  from  emphysema 
and  chronic  bronchitis  in  New  York  City  in 
the  past  decade  has  been  described  by  New 
York  City  Tuberculosis  Assn.  as  "monu- 
mental"—an  increase  of  over  500  per  cent 
from  emphysema  and  over  200  per  cent  from 
chronic  bronchitis. 

Still  another  disease,  bronchial  asthma,  is 
often  aggravated  by  air  pollution,  although 
It's  difficult  to  sav  what  role  pollution 
plays  because  so  many  stlmuU  can  bring 
on  asthmatic  attacks.  Studies  have  long  In- 
dicated, however,  that  occupational  exposure 
to  certain  vapors  and  dusts  can  trigger  such 
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attacks.  And  many  of  these  can  be  found  In 
substantial  amounts  in  ordinary  city  air. 

Air  pollution  has  even  been  connected  with 
the  common  cold. 

A  study  of  two  groups  of  Maryland  resi- 
dents, differing  only  in  the  amount  of  par- 
ticulate matter  (solid  and  liquid  particles 
of  smoke,  dust,  etc.)  they  were  exposed  to. 
revealed  that  the  group  in  the  most  polluted 
section  had  the  most  colds. 

Probably  the  most  frightening  aspect  Is 
that  lung  cancer  deaths  have  t>een  climbing 
so  rapldlv  in  recent  years. 

"And  while  manv  factors  are  involved,  ac- 
cording to  the  PHS.  "the  striking  difference 
between  the  urban  and  rural  mortality  rate 
for  lung  cancer  points  to  one  of  them— air 
pollution.  The  rate  in  our  large  metropolitan 
areas  is  twice  the  rural  rate,  even  after  fxUl 
allowance  Is  made  for  difference  m  smoking 

habits 

"The  death  rate  from  lung  cancer  Is  appar- 
ently directly  proportional  to  city  size,  and 
the  same  can  be  said,  in  general,  for  levels 
of  air  pollution  ...  In  Norway,  where  there 
is  much  less  air  pollution,  the  lung  cancer 
rale  is  half  that  of  the  U.S." 

The  PHS  cites  laboratory  Investigations 
that  provide  further  clues  In  one.  mice, 
sensitized  with  influenza  virus  and  exposed 
to  oxonlzed  gasoline— simulated  photo- 
chemical smog— developed  bronchogenic  can- 
cer of   the   tvpe  humans  get. 

In  another  study,  hamsters  were  repeatedly 
exposed  to  Intratracheal  doses  of  hydrocar- 
bon found  more  often  in  city  than  country 
air  and  all  developed  bronchogenic  cancer. 

•Air  pollution."  says  the  PHS.  "contrlb- 
ules  to  disease  and  premature  death- 

Dr.  Leonard  Greenburg.  former  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Commissioner  and  now  professor 
at  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  did 
a  studv  a  few  vears  ago  on  Staten  Island 
that  found  the  death  rate  from  lung  cancer 
among  men  living  on  the  north  shore,  which 
lies  in  the  path  of  much  aerial  filth  wafting 
from  New  Jersey  a  lew  miles  across  the  water, 
to  be  55  per  100.000.  On  the  relatively  un- 
polluted south  shore  the  rnte  was  40  per 
100.000.  Among  women,  those  living  on  the 
north  shore  had  a  lung-cancer  death  rate 
twice  that  of  those  on  the  south. 

Merrll  Elsenbud.  the  city's  Environmental 
Protection  Administrator,  cautions  that  one 
should  be  careful  about  drawing  conclusions 
from  the  Staten  Island  study  because  of 
socio-economic  differences  in  the  two  areas. 
Tou-U  almost  always  find  more  susceptibility 
to  all  dlsea.ses  In  the  poorer,  less  advantaged 
ne'f-hborhoods.  he  points  out. 

Dr  Ernest  L.  Wvnder.  M  D  working  at  the 
Sloan-Ketterlng  institute  for  Cancer  Re- 
search palnt«d  mice  with  material  taken 
from  filters  exposed  to  New  York  air,  and  pro- 
duced cancer. 

Although  Wvnder's  work  in  the  epldenUol- 
ogy  of  lung  cancer  led  him  to  believe  its 
main  cause  was  clgaret  smoking,  he  did  note: 
"In  view  of  the  fact  .  .  .  that  tumor- 
mitlators.  tumor-producing  components,  and 
ciliatoxlc  agents  have  been  Identified  in  city 
air.  remedial  measures  must  be  encouraged 
to  reduce  these  components 

•As  long  as  a  UkeUhood  exists  that  such 
pollutants  mav  even  to  a  Umlted  extent  crn- 
trlbute  to  lung  cancer  and  that  these  sub- 
stances can  be  reduced  through  practical 
measures,  such  measures  must  be  under- 
taken." 

Savs  the  American  Medical  Assn  :  There 
Is  now  no  longer  anv  doubt  among  medical 
investigators  that  air  pollution  is  a  medical 
problem  In  terms  of  the  millions  of  persons 
exposed,  the  subtlety  and  variety  of  its  ef- 
fects, and  Its  tendency  Is  to  worsen  with 
Increasing  urbanlzatlon." 

A  truly  alarming  aspect  of  the  whole  alr- 
poUutlon  problem  Is  what  a  layman  might 
call  "delayed  reaction." 

Biologist  Rene  Duboe  of  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity says: 
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'Since  moat  kinds  of  environmental  pollu- 
tants produced  by  modern  technology  did  not 
reach  significant  levels  until  one  or  two  dec- 
ades ago,  their  worse  efTects  are  yet  to  be 
recognized. 

'It  Is  known  that  Injection  Into  newborn 
mice  of  pMirtlculTte  materials  separated  from 
urban  air  greatly  Increases  the  frequency  of 
various  types  of  tumors  during  the  adult  life 
of  these  animals. 

■If  this  observation  can  be  extrapolated  to 
human  beings,  the  worst  effects  of  environ- 
mental pKJllutlon  are  yet  to  come,  since  It  Is 
only  during  the  past  decade  that  large  num- 
bers of  babies  have  been  expo-sed  to  high 
levels    of    pollutants    In    urban    areas    .    .    ." 

Or  as  Dr.  Irving  J.  Sellkoff,  head  of  the  Mt 
SInal  School  of  Medicines  Environmental 
Medicine  division,  puts  It. 

"Whatever  It  U  that  destroys  the  lung  In 
emphysema  doesn't  do  It  In  a  year  or  two 
but  takes  a  very  long  time.  A  kid  starts  smok- 
ing at  16.  but  the  effects  may  not  show  until 
he's  56.  Uranlmum  miners  don't  show  lung 
cancer  for  10  or  20  years  alter  they  start. 

"We  don't  know  what  air  pollution  ulti- 
mately will  do  We  mii.s-t  consider  the  future 
We  have  !l  responsibility  to  f\iture  genera- 
tions. 

"If  It  can  happen  to  birds  and  animals.  It 
can  happen  to  ua.  Things  don't  always  turn 
out  for  the  best  Time  doesn't  always  heal 
everytntng  ..." 

Says 'Dr.  Richard  A    Prlndle  of  the  PH3: 

"One  can  only  conjecture  that  this  rising 
Incidence  of  dise«se  will  continue  and  that 
the  effect  on  the  health  of  the  nation — and 
over  the  technologically  expanding  world — 
may  be  augumented. 

"The  over-all  effect  of  air  pollution  on  the 
economy,  the  health  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people  may  become  a  disaster" 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Nov    12.  1969| 
Our  Polluted  ArH 

ARTICLE  m:    WHAT  IS  XT'" 

( By  Hope  MacLeod  ) 

"If  the  mass  of  iilr  pollutants  continues  to 
build  up,  the  global  capacity  of  the  wind 
systems  to  disperse  pollutants  may  be  seri- 
ously Impaired."  AITr-CIO  economist  George 
Taylor  has  written. 

"Thus  modern  man  In  the  United  States 
and  other  industrlialized  nations  has  created 
a  menace. 

"It  lurks  In  the  very  air  we  breathe  and 
takes  an  Increasing  toll  In  lives,  health  and 
the  economy. 

"It  Is  seriously  disturbing  the  delicate  bal- 
ance that  has  existed  in  the  environment,  of 
which  man  Is  becoming  a  ruthlessly  disrupt- 
ing factor."  Taylor  adds. 

"He  worships  at  the  shrine  of  personal 
cleanliness,  creature  comforts  and  new  tech- 
niques while  surrounding  himself  with  an 
environment  of   ugliness,   tilth   and   poison." 

What  Is  this  spettor.  air  pollution,  hanging 
like  a  pall  over  mankind'' 

City  air  polliitioti  control  experts  describe 
it  very  simply  "contamination  of  the  at- 
mosphere by  one  Or  more  substances." 

The  U  S.  Public  Health  Service  defines  it 
as  a  mixture  of  contaminants  solids,  liquids 
and  gases  which  are  discharged  into  the  at- 
mosphere by  nature  and  by  man 

An  air  pollution  "problem  '  is  "the  presence 
111  the  atmosphere  of  one  or  more  contami- 
nants in  such  quantities  and  of  such  dura- 
tion as  may  be,  or  tend  to  be  injurious  to 
human,  plant,  or  animal  life  " 

The  air  we  breathe  is  a  mixture-  about  78 
per  cent  nitrogen.  21  per  cent  oxygen,  a  tiny 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  |0  03  per  cent), 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  argon  and  traces 
of  other  g;ises  plus  varying  amounts  of 
Viiiter     In   Its  so-oalled   pure  state. 

Our  air  Isn't  unlimited.  About  95  per  cent 
of  the  total  mass  Is  In  a  layer  about  12  miles 
thick  over  the  earth 

The  lower  part  of  this  layer — the  tropos- 
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phere  —Is  where  we  dump  all  our  aerial  "gar- 
bage"— an  area  no  deeper  than,  say.  the  skin 
of  an  apple  to  the  apple  itself.  And  there 
the  filth  stays,  until  dispersed  or  diluted  by 
wind  and  rain. 

Air  pollution  control  officials,  according  to 
the  New  York  Environmental  Protection  Ad- 
ministration, classify  pollutanta  by  origin,  by 
state  of  matter  and  chemical  composition. 

Classified  by  origin,  pollutants  are  consid- 
ered primary,  that  Is.  thoee  emitted  Into  the 
atmosphere  directly  and  In  their  rrl(,lnal 
form  such  as  carbon  monoxide;  and  second- 
ary, namely  those  formed  by  chemical  reac- 
tion of  two  or  more  primary  pollutants  of 
natural  components  of  the  atmosphere  Ex- 
amples are  nitrogen  dioxide,  sulphur  trioxide 
and  ozone 

Cla.ssified  by  the  state  of  matter,  pollutants 
are  In  either  particulate  or  gaseous  cate- 
gories Particulates  are  finely  divided  solids 
or  Ikqulds  Very  small  ones.  GDI  to  010  mi- 
cron size,  act  almost  like  gas.  remain  sus- 
pended in  air.  and  are  carried  by  wind  cur- 
rents Smoke,  dust  and  pollen  are  among 
the  parllcvilates  Gases  Include  carbon  mon- 
oxide, sulphur  dioxide  and  ammonia,  for  ex- 
ample 

Cla.ssltied  by  chemical  composition,  pollu- 
tants are  either  organic,  containing  carbon 
and  hydrogen  In  combination,  such  as  meth- 
ane and  butane;  or  Inorganic,  such  as  car- 
bon monoxide  and  sulfur  dioxide. 

The  city's  three  main  pollutants,  accord- 
ing to  the  Air  Resources  agency,  are  sulfur 
dioxide,  carbon  monoxide  and  particulate 
matter 

More  information  Is  being  sought  on  at- 
mospheric concentration  of  nitrogen  dioxide, 
hydrocarbons,  trace  metals  and  asbestos,  the 
department  said 

The  basic  .source  of  air  pollution  is  the 
Imperfect  burning  of  fuel  and  other  ma- 
terials As  Edward  Edelson  In  a  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee  pamphlet  "The  Battle  for 
Clean  Air,"  put  It: 

"If  we  extinguished  our  fires,  we  would 
have  no  air  pollution,  but  we  would  also  be 
without  most  of  our  electricity,  our  cars, 
trucks  and  buses  would  stop  rtinning  and 
we  would  be  almost  burled  in  our  own  rub- 
bish "  (New  York  City's  trash  heap  amounts 
to  more  than  3  million  tons  a  yean  . 

Sulfur  dioxide  comes  from  the  combustion 
of  fossil  fuel  such  as  oil  which  contains 
varying  amounts  of  sulfur  Huge  quantities 
of  fossil  fuel  are  reqiured  to  heat  New  York 
City  homes  and  offices  and  generate  power. 

Carbon  monoxide  comes  from  gasoline  and 
diesel-powered  vehicles.  Air  pollution  con- 
trol experts  estimate  that  New  York  auto- 
motive traffic  generates  9.600,000  pounds  of 
carbon  monoxide  a  day. 

Particulates  spew  Into  the  air  from  com- 
bustion of  coal,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  fuel 
oil,  as  well  as  private,  pvibllc  and  Industrial 
Incinerators,  and  industrial  processes. 

All  sections  of  New  York  City  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  pollutants  In  the  same 
amounts.  But  several  factors  are.  In  general. 
gocKl  mdicaUirs  of  the  types  of  pollution 
problems  to  be  lound  In  different  parts  of 
the  city 

These  are  density  of  housing,  density  of 
population,  automobile  traffic,  the  amount 
and  type  of  industry  and  the  native  meteor- 
ology 

In  some  residential  areas,  wind  conditions 
sweep  in  polluUints  Irom  Industrial  areas. 
In  other  areas,  the  major  share  comes  from 
traffic  and  industry 

But  It  isn't  Just  the  types  or  amounts  of 
contaminants  that  affect  the  nature  and  seri- 
ousness of  an  air  pollution  problem.  Also 
involved  are  such  variables  as  wind  speed 
and  direction,  air  temperature,  precipitation, 
topography,  sunlight,  and  even  an  Individ- 
ual's susceptibility  to  specific  contaminants 
or  combination  of  them. 

That  Is  why  It  Is  difficult  to  say  what  parts 
of  the  City  are  best  and  which  are  worst 
when    It    comes    to   air    pollution.    "It's    not 
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always    the    same    every    day,"    explains    Air 
Resources    Commissioner    Heller 

But  on  the  whole,  spots  such  as  central 
Manhattan,  with  Its  high  density  of  people 
and  vehicular  traffic,  and  Staten  Island,  due 
to  dirt  drifting  over  from  Jersey,  are  gen- 
erally more  polluted  than,  say,  a  tree-lined 
residential   street   on  Long  Island. 

The  Public  Health  Service  cites  a  study 
that  Indicates  the  breathing  of  the  air  of  an 
average  city  is  In  terms  of  a  hydrocarbon 
thought  to  be  a  cancer-producing  substance 
in  cigaret  smoke-  the  eqtilvalent  of  smoking 
seven  clgarets  a  day 

In  the  most  heavily  polluted  city,  breath- 
ing us  air  would  equal  smoking  a  pack  a 
day.  the  study  found 

What  effects  do  New  York  City's  three 
major  pollutants  have  on  humans? 

Sulfur  dioxide,  says  the  PHS.  can  Irritate 
the  upper  respiratory  tract,  and  absorbed  on 
particulate  matter,  can  be  carried  deep  Into 
the  lungs  to  injure  delicate  tissue.  It  also 
can  combine  in  the  air  with  water  to  form 
sulfuric  acid  which.  In  the  right  particle  size, 
can  also  penetrate  deep  Into  the  lung. 

The  sulfur  oxides  appear  to  aggravate  ex- 
isting respiratory  disease  and  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  relatively  low  levels  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide has  been  associated  with  increased  car- 
diovascular morbidity. 

Carbon  monoxide,  says  Dr  Stephen  M 
Ayres,  director  of  the  cardlo-pulmonary  lab- 
oratory of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  has  a  to- 
tally different  effect  on  the  body  from  those 
that  injure  the  lining  of  the  tracheo- 
bronchial tract  "and  may  become  the  great- 
est pollution  problem  of  the  20th  century." 

When  carbon  monoxide,  which  comes 
mainly  from  motor  vehicles,  enters  the 
bloodstream.  It  replaces  the  oxygen  needed 
to  carry  on  the  body's  metabolism.  "At  high 
concentrations.  "  says  the  PHS.  "It  kills 
quickly;  at  lower  concentrations  it  brings  on 
headaches  and  a  slowing  of  physical  and 
mental  activity. " 

Arthur  Plutzer.  chairman  of  Manhattan's 
Action  for  Clean  Air  Committee,  points  out 
that  carbon  monoxide  slows  reflex  responses 
and  there's  a  build-up.  "Say  a  man  Is  doing 
a  mile  an  hour  in  the  Queens  Mldtown  tun- 
nel In  rush  hour.  By  the  time  he  gets  to 
Ravenswood  he's  doing  60  and  he's  not  him- 
self  He's  extra  careless." 

Or  as  health  experts  explain,  the  body 
retains  the  pollutant  long  after  exposure  is 
discontinued  A  transient  exposure  of  500 
parts  per  million  In  a  river  ttmnel  might 
produce  a  cartaoxyhemoglobin  level  which 
would  persist  for  several  hours. 

At  approximately  100  parts  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide for  every  million  parts  of  air,  most 
people  experience  dizziness,  headache,  lassi- 
tude and  other  symptoms  of  poisoning. 

"Concentrations  higher  than  this  occasion- 
ally occur  in  garages,  in  tunnels  or  behind 
automobiles,  "  according  to  the  PHS. 

But  It  varies.  On  one  windy  "low  pollu- 
tion" day  In  New  York  City  not  long  ago, 
carbon  monoxide  concentration  at  a  labora- 
tory sampling  location  w.ts  less  than  5  parts 
per  million  while  at  street  level  in  the  gar- 
ment district.  It  exceeded  100  ppm. 

The  New  York  Scientists'  Committee  for 
Public  Information  told  a  state  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  Transportation  this 
spring  that  "at  the  present  time,  the  levels 
of  carbon  monoxide  on  mldtown  streets  are 
so  high  that  they  exceed  the  level  recom- 
mended by  the  state  all  day.  every  day  " 

Impairment  of  circulation,  heart  disease, 
anemia,  asthma,  lung  imp.ilrment.  high  tem- 
fierature.  high  altitude  and  high  humidity  all 
are  conducive  to  make  certain  persons  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning,  according  to  the  PHS.  The  Cali- 
fornia Public  Health  Dept.  found  that  ex- 
posure n  30  parts  per  million  for  eight  hours 
or  to  120  parts  per  million  for  one  hour  may 
be  a  serious  health  risk  for  sensitive  people. 

Particulates,  solid  and  occasionally  liquid, 
may  be  large  enough  to  settle  rapidly  to  the 
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.^.11  i.nouBh  to  remain  suspended 
ground  or  »»»"  «°°"f^  "^md  and  "yes,  by 
unUl  removed  ^y  ™"^'  *  ,°L.r  mngs  •  said 
people  breathing  them  into  their  lungs. 

the  PHS.  fiirecUv  Uarmlul — 

'■^'^n^  Sl^orsubsSe.  or  sub- 
ttiey  contain  P^^^rr^.^g^xyorts  .  .  ■  which 
^^t^Ta-re^rceroriTpUply  t.e  po- 
tential ^•^^l^TL^Ztr.ic.  suspected 
Among  I«r"<=^^*^*^v,„tnrflber8  associated 
of  inducing  ^««^' f  *'^t^''*Sd^ncer: 
with     <=hronlc     lung     "Jlsewe     «»^^^^  ^^^^^ 

beryllium     «^  ^^ea'^mlum.  which   may 
disease;    fluorides.  '^^\'=^,^^^J\,mc\^  can 

- -s?r  ssirrir'.:^  .n,p.u 

the  ner^-ouB  system  »«  a^^"^;.„.„i„  frighten- 

from  use  of  lasers  anu  ""_^  ..  warned 
••present*  hazards  not  yet  measured,    warnea 

the  PHS. 


IProm  the  New  York  Post.  Nov  13,  1969] 
OOTt  Polluted  Aa 

ABTICLK    IV :     WAKING    UP 

(By  Hoi>e  MacLeod) 

™ittee  for  Public  Information  told  a  state 
?oi,^Le^Islatlve  Committee  on  Transporta- 
t,r.n    -^e  air  over  New  York  has  become  a 

'*™  ?=d"ui.;i  ."o.u,.o„  .e«..m«l  it. 
Vint   air   Dollutlon   is   nothing   new.  _^^^. 

^?i  hundred  years  before  Christ  the  Greek 
nh^s^wi  Hippocrates  already  had  «^^»^^f^ 
^hT^Twtth^^r  pollution  and  a^vlsed^tha^ 

"t^neTr'heTulh  to  col^cler  lU  situation. 
Lw"\t'ries''L  to  the  winds  and  the  rising 

°'vurmC'  a  Roman  architect  In  the  reign 

Of  Ai^^^  de«l8"«*  ^""''^i^!f  '?:JTi^^ 
ventllauon     and     recommended     tree-lined 

streets  to  keep  the  cltys  air  fresh, 
^e   first   smoke-abatement   law.   in    1273 
^     ..f^  th..  relen  of  Edward  I,  forbade  the 
ZofS  coifm  London  a.  <letrlfnenul  to 
^ith    in   1309   an   Englishman  who  broke 

^^ir  JSarS  have  descrlb^  contem- 
porary conditions  in  the  words  o^  Hamlet^ 
"The  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air— why  ii 
apS^a^^o  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and 
pUVllent  congregaUon  of  vapours 

studies  of  air  pollution  started  In  England, 
Pr^n^  and  GeriWy  In  the  19th  Century 

inThls  country  the  city  of  Brooklyn  was 
ai^ong  the  first  lo  enact  leglslaUon  aga^i^t 
a^-DoUutlon  with  an  1895  ordinance  which 
proS  in  part;  "No  f-<=tory^  engine  i^m  or 

knro.X^^nir\  "^tC\he'rrtS  ^f 
fouri^^  ol  the  City  Hall."  under  the  pen- 
.. itv  of  A  fine  of  up  to  $100. 
"'ll  wal  not  unUl  1930.  however,  that  a^y 
urban  programs  for  smoke  control  were  set 
UP  ^t  wal^e  year  of  the  first  documented 
ai'^-™tlon  "episode"  of  modern  tlmes-in 
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the  industrial  Meuse  Valley  of  Belgium,  /m 
Inversion  In  which  foul  air  l'  trapp^  lor 
da5^  under  another  air  mass  above,  took  60 

"The  tragedy  stirred  awareness  throughout 
the  wond  of  dangers  that  might  befall  any 
industrial  area.  tI*  first  New  ^^^k  a  f  P'°; 

^am  made  smoke  ^"'^""^^/f  P°?t  ^1"  L^J 
Th-  WMith  Dent  and  consUted  of  11  saniwy 
™^rs  ^^  InvesUgate  complaints^  The 
sS^al  unit.  Which  Mayor  •"'"-y  J^/'^^^ 
brought  into  being  with  much  flourish,  was 
aboUshed  in  1934  for  economy  reasons^  and 
smoke  control  became  simply  one  of  the  reg 
uTp^  functions  of  the  Health  Dept.  engineers 
ular  fu^^tlon^  ^i,.poiiutlon  "Incident"  at 
Do      in    1B48     when    an    inversion 

started    by    the    federal    government,    most 

sates,   and  many  ■^"'^^'^'P^V  *«Xf  smog- 
Pour  years  after  Donora  a     killer  smog 
in  L^don   lasted   five   days   and   took   4000 

"Tr  Leonard  Greenburg,  New  York  City's 
first  Air  Pollution  Control  Commissioner  and 
now  prof^sor  of  preventive  medicine  at  Al- 
bert ElnTteln  College  of  Medicine^  ma^e 
^t,^lps  of  local  alr-pollutlon  incidents.  He 
has^alcu  at^  that  there  were  approximately 
220  excess  death,  here  from  air  pollution  in 

IQS-?     30&-350  in    1963.    186   in    1966. 

New  T^rk  has  fairly  brisk  winds  that  pro- 
du^  what  Manhattan  College  biologist  Dr. 
Tom  Stonier  refers  to  as  "scourmg  act^n^ 
saving  us  from  Incidents  we  might  otherwise 

""Xly  a  few  years  ago  air  pollution  wa^ 
thoiSht  or  Chiefly  in  terms  of  ««oke  and 
soot  Other  wastes  are  now  1^"°''«J°„^^ 
involved-  detritus  from  oil  and  gasoline, 
frorn^w  industrial  and  chemical  processes. 
neTsoJcL  of  energy,  the  Increasing  com- 
Dlexlty  of  modern  urbanization 

A  new  alr-pollutlon-control  unit  WM 
formed  Tn  the  Health  Dept.  here  in  1946^ 
InTtn  1949  Its  functions  were  transferred 
to  a  BuJLu  of  smoke  Control  m  the  Dept. 

°'B^v°19t2^r"h'id°he'or  Clear  that  the  con- 
trS'  of  air  Pollution  involved  more  than 
mechanical  smoke  control  and  this  prompted 
Seauon  of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Board 

""fn"tr'l9"of  and  'SOs.  meanwhile  Pitts- 
burgh and  St.  Louis  gained  attention  for 
thefr  success  In  eliminating  the  l^^avy  smoke 
that  both  had  always  been  noted  for.  Los 
Aneeles  however,  was  perhaps  the  first  city 
^  come  to  grips  with  air  pollution  in  all 
us  complexltl^  and  Is  waging  a  continuing 

^*By^964  the  New  York  City  Council,  find- 
ine  that  "air  contamination  has  proven  dan- 
gerous and  harmful  to  the  health  and  safety 
irthe  residents,"  set  up  a  special  committee 
?f,  invesUeate  air  pollution,  with  Councilman 
^kerfA    LOW    long  interested  In  the  prob- 
S   as  Chairman.  The  committee  reported 
in  December.  1965.  that  "we  have  passed  the 
Dolnt    in    modern    community   life   "hen    it 
must  be  realized  that  we  can  no  longer  con- 
Unue  t^  iLe  the  air  as  a  convenient  dump- 
mg    ground    for    waste   gases   and    part  cles 
produced  by  the  city's  complex  actlrttl^^ 
TTie  report  offered  recommendations  on  fuel 
usage  and  waste  disposal.  poiiu- 

in  Mav  1966.  a  Task  Force  on  Air  Pollu- 
tion set  up  by  Mayor  Undsay  and  headed 
by  NoTman  cousins,  came  up.  after  months 
oJ  Zay.  with  recommendations  ^or  ^  ; 
rn^S'-aT^o^rTngirin^^rt^the 
^tv  wou^  be  "a  mammoth  undertaking  but 
wis  Optimistic  It  c«uld  be  done.  The  pro- 
gram "would  not  be  me^Pe^f^  f '  .f^^ivelv 
|Lv7mment  "must  move  swiftly,  decisiveU. 

"New  York'^Clty,  the  Task  Force  declared. 
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•pumps  more  poisons  per  ^Q^are  mile  into 
the  air  than  any  other  major  city  in  the 
tli^ted  States.  The  main  reason  this  oondl- 
mn^as  not  produced  widespread  -iBaster  m 
IhP  o^t  IB  that  New  York  ha.  open  topo- 
Saph?^  s^oundlng.  and  therefore  enjoy, 
toe  cleansing  effect,  of  the  prevalUng  wind. 


exrf^r'^^poU^-^^^'--^ 

S-htn^^^a^^^S^nl^gThltS^ 

tragUv   to  London,  and  Donora,  Pa.  cculd 

""lirSTorce- listed  the  city's  main 
sources  of   "the  pol«>ns  and  dirt  '"the  air  - 

^-rT.  -SlyT^r):^^^  Teir  disposal 
stations  Jr  Incinerators.  '^/;=^^  .X,,^^ 
almost  constant  violation"  of  the  city  s  own 
laws  against  air  pollution.'  furnaces. 

The   2606    incinerators   and    2500   furnace., 
in  the  city's  Housing  Authority  project. 

The   10  000   incinerators  and    135,ooo   lur 
n^i  of  private  apartment  house,  and  office 

""Cro^ately  600.000   private  one^famlly 
and   two-family   dwellings,  most   u«lng   fuel 

""consolidated  Edison's  11  P°w-«ene-J^-« 

^=c^^g?an;i^=£HE 

Ccroo^f^ndTe^r^n^^fre.^-- 
smoke  and  odors  at  street  leveU 

About  1.5  million  automobiles,  bus*,  ana 

r„rSp4Tr.r^r.r.°Sn^oS:.- 

far-reaching  and  effective"  campaign. 

Pressure    and   energy   from    an   alen,   en 

i«t,^  to  a  regular,  accurate  supply  of  data 
on  air  qualtf?.  pollution  movements,  and 
their  effect  on  the  environment 

control  of  fuel  input  and  smoke,  dirt,  and 
poisons  coming  out  of  stacks^  „^,„.ons  of 
^  scientific  measurement  of  em  sslons  of 
smoke,  dirt,  and  poisons  and  admlnlstratl^e 

"r ^  oT^cCnTr     fuels     and     modernized 

^^^TsuTfu^con^nt'of  fuel  oil  or  coal  for 
ine  suiiui  -oaiflpnts      apartment 

rot^VwerSne'atlSsUUons  aSd  public 

SuS^musf  be  carefully  go^^rn^^ 
Ban  on  open  bvu-nlng  of  refuse,  rlgnt  «j 

trolof  all  '-inerator  oper^tlons^  con^dera^ 

tion  of  P°^^'^^*„^V\"rhT^°lne  and  dlesel 
lZ^Tc^rS'^oT:/s^re^o...  and 
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federal  efforts,  with  local  attempt  to  get  full 
share  of  federal  and  state  aid. 

Finally  the  city  must  seek  new.  advanced 
approaches  and  techniques  In  the  fight. 

"The  Task  Porce."  said  the  Task  Force, 
"does  not  doubt  thait  tough,  resolute  action 
on  a  large  scale  will  be  taken.  It  does,  how- 
ever, raise  the  questions,  will  the  action  come 
about  as  the  Inevitable  result  of  a  disaster, 
or  will  11  come  In  tl«ie  to  avert  one?" 

[From    the    New    Yoek    Post,    Nov     14      1969| 

Our    Polluted   Air 

ARTICLE    v 

(By   Hope   MacLeod) 

President  Johnson,  upon  signing  the  1967 
Air  Quality  Act:  "Either  we  stop  poisoning 
our  air  or  we  become  a  nation  in  gas  masks, 
groping  our  way  through  dying  cities  and  a 
wllderne.ss  of  ghost  towns   ' 

Asked  recently  what  he  felt  was  New  York 
City's  most  Imi5<->rtant  accomplishment  In 
air-poUutlon  control,  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Administrator  Merrll  Elsenbud  replied: 

"We  have  a  tough  air-poUutlon-control- 
law.  which  is  probably  the  most  fundamental 
accomplishment  We  have  citizens  aware- 
ness, and  that  wasn't  easy  to  come  by  Some 
of  us  were  hoping  for  that  15  or  20  years 
ago.  and  couldn't  get  It.  And  finally,  a  re<lvic- 
tlon  In  sylphur  eml.sslons  " 

And  wtyit  does  he  think  needs  to  be  done 
In  the  immediate  future'.' 

"Get  the  apartment-hoii.se  Incinerators  un- 
der control.  ■  Elsenbud  snld  "I  think  most 
people — when  they  talk  of  air  pollution — 
mean  they've  got  n  lot  of  dust  on  their  fur- 
niture and  wlndowglUs.  This  comes  In  part 
from  apartment -hou-se  incinerators  and  in 
part  from  apartment-house  oil  burners  that 
have  to  be  corrected  and  vii)graded." 

As  for  sulfur  emissions,  we  now  have  a 
city  air  pollution-control  law  requiring  all 
coal  and  fuel  oil  to  be  99  per  cent  sulfur  free 
as  of  this  past  Oct  1.  And  as  result  of  earlier 
voluntary  conversions  to  low-sulfur  fuels, 
the  1968-69  data  of  alr-monllorlng  stations 
In  the  Bronx  and  Manhattan  show  a  drop  of 
more  than  50  per  cent  in  sulfur-dloxlde  con- 
centrations from  the  winter  levels  of  1964-65. 

Said  Mayor  Lindsay:  "So  nearly  two  years 
ahead  of  the  schedule  established  In  1966, 
we've  managed  to  rid  the  city  of  the  fuel  that 
was  responsible  for  noost  of  the  culfur  dioxide 
that  was  going  into  our  air.  This  gas.  the 
most  notorious  of  the  pollutant-s.  has  been 
sharply  reduced  Though  much  remains  to 
be  done,  we  can  all  breathe  a  little  easier." 

Lindsay  alstj  noted  that  the  city  had  cut 
the  amount  of  dirt  spewing  Into  the  air  by 
22  per  cent  or  20.000  tons  a  year. 

Among  other  "major  achievements  "  since 
1966  the  city  has.  according  to  the  Air  Re- 
sources Dept. : 

Developed  the  nation's  first  comprehensive 
strategy  for  attacking  the  alr-pollutlon  prob- 
lem with  a  live-year  timetable. 

Passed  Local  Law  14  of  1966,  amended  In 
March,  1968,  and  cajled  the  most  stringent 
municipal  control  law  in  the  nation. 

Started  operailon  of  a,  38-statloii  air- 
monitorlng  network  and  established  an  alerl- 
warnliiK  system  lo  prevent  severe  building 
of  pollution  concentrations  under  adverse 
meteorological   conditions. 

Persuaded  Consolidated  Edison  to  accel- 
erate compliance  with  Local  Law  14.  with 
tlie  utility  going  to  99-per-cent  sulfur-free 
fuel  three  years  ahead  of  legal  requirements 
and  installing  electrostatic  precipitators  on 
its  stacks  to  cut  fumes  and  fly  ash. 

Discontinued  three' of  the  least  efticlent  of 
11  municipal  Incinenalors  and  a  municipal 
asphalt  plant;  obtaited  upgrading  i  to  in- 
crease efficiency  and  thus  cut  down  on  pol- 
lutants going  Into  tne  alri  of  1,600  of  the 
30.000  heavy  (residua^)  oil  burners  required 
by  law  to  be  upgraded 

The  city  currently  |s  testing  six  air  pol- 
lution  control    device  >   at    a   $500,000   pilot 
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plant  at  the  Greenpolnt  incinerator,  and 
the  Sanitation  Dept.  is  spending  over  $1  mil- 
lion testing  three  large  scale  control  devices 

Llnd.say  recently  pointed  to  a  new  program 
to  limit  motor  vehicle  exhaust  pollution 
which  win  include  testing  of  e.s.sentlally 
pollution-free  vehicles  two  each  run  by 
electric,  steam,  llqullied  natural  gas.  liqul- 
lied  petroleum,  and  compre.s.sed  natural  gas 
It   al.so  will   try  out   electric  buses 

Elsenbud  concedes  there  have  l>een  frus- 
trations 

One  invnives  the  municipal  incinerators, 
which,  he  says.  '  are  an  important  part"  of 
the  problem  The  city  committed  Itself  lo 
clean  up  the  existing  Incinerators  by  May 
of  this  year.  "  he  said  "And  this  turned  out 
to  l)e  technically  unfeasible  for  the  reason 
that  nobody  had  ever  .scrubbed  the  dust 
nut  of  the  exhaust  of  those  Incinerators 

■  We  couldn't  find  a  manufacturer  who  was 
willing  to  provide  us  with  the  warrantees 
wp  needed  m  order  to  Justify  spending  $20 
Miillion  of  taxpayer  money  lo  buy  equipment. 
■SO  we  felt  we  needed  to  have  some  pilot 
studies 

Critics  like  Kldon  Cllngan.  executive  di- 
rector of  Citizens  for  Clean  Air.  have  been 
complaining  about  the  failure  of  the  city  to 
enforce  the  law  on  Itself  that  Is  the  failure 
of  the  city  to  clean  up  the  incinerators  In 
Its  own   Housing   Authority  projects. 

"We're  behind  there."  Elsenbud  admits, 
"and  certainly  the  city  ought  to  set  a  good 
example  I  don't  apologize  for  It  But  the 
projects  have  fallen  behind  for  reasons  that 
are  understandable  They  might  riOt  be  ex- 
cusable,   but    they're    understandable. 

"If  I  were  grading  them  I'd  give  them  A 
lor  effort  They  tried.  They  had  trouble  get- 
ting the  money  and  technical  problems 
involved.  On  the  other  hand,  there's  a  very, 
very  large  component  of  the  real-estate  In- 
dustry In  the  private  sector  that  made  no 
effort  First  they  s.ild  our  law  was  unconsti- 
tutional. We  had  to  test  that,  and  it  was  held 
to  be  constitutional. 

"I  think  the  principal  disappointment  was 
that  a  large  segment  of  the  real-estate  in- 
dustry has  chosen  to  hide  behind  legal 
technicalities. 

"And  there  are  still  fome  other  unresolved 
questions  which  the  courts  are  going  to 
have  to  decide.  Until  they  do,  we  simply  can't 
expect  the  kind  of  compliance  with  Local 
Law  14  that  I  think  we're  entitled  to." 

Elsenbud  did  say  that  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  Incinerators  had  been  upgraded 

"No  question  but  that  we  would  have  liked 
to  have  done  more  than  we  have,  but  I  think 
we  talked  hard.  There  have  been  some  fail- 
ures but  in  general  there  has  been  t;ood 
progress  " 

The  state  and  federal  governments  have 
been  moving  with  increasing  vigor  into  the 
air  pollution  problem. 

The  first  federal  program.  In  1955.  author- 
ized the  Public  Health  Service  to  conduct  re- 
search and  give  state  and  local  governments 
technical  help.  In  a  1960  amendment  a  special 
study  of  motor-vehicle  pollution  was  called 
for  And  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  broadened 
the  .scope  by  authorizing  federal  grants-in- 
aid  directly  to  state  and  local  alr-pollutlon 
control  agencies  and  expanded  the  PHSs  role 
m  research,  training,  and  assistance. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  directed  the 
Dept.  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to 
designate  air  quality  control  areas  crossing 
state  lines  and  .set  up  the  National  Center  for 
Air  Pollution  Control  lo  develop  air-quality 
criteria. 

Federal  funds  for  alr-pollution-control 
programs  rose  from  $2  million  in  1955  to  $74 
million  for  fiscal  1969. 

T?ie  first  state  law  dealing  with  air  pollu- 
tion was  passed  16  years  ago  by  New  Jersey 
but  New  York  has  been  among  the  leaders 
since  The  Clean  Air  Act  encourages  the  for- 
mation   of    Interstate    compacts.    New    York. 
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Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  formed  one  such 
which  Is  farther  along  than  others. 

New  York  State  has  also  made  important 
progress  in  the  area  of  carbon  monoxide 
fumes;  any  car  registered  In  this  state  and 
manufactured  no  earlier  than  June  30.  1963. 
must  by  law  be  equipped  with  a  crankcase- 
ventllatlng  system  approved  by  the  State 
Health  Commissioner.  And  every  motor  ve- 
hicle manufactured  after  June  30.  1967.  and 
registered  In  the  state  must  be  equipped  with 
an  alr-contamlnation-emlsslon  control  sys- 
tem approved  by  the  state 

Tlie  problem  of  air  pollution,  despite  the 
programs  now  under  way,  is  far  from  solved. 

Opinions  differ,  for  example,  on  Just  how 
well  the  battle  Is  going.  Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss 
(D-\Vls  I  has  accused  the  federal  government 
of  13  years  of  Inefficiency"  In  combating  air 
pollution  Congress  from  1955  to  1968  appro- 
priated $121  million  for  an  alr-pollutlon  re- 
search-and-development  program,  but  Reu.ss 
points  out  It  took  that  long  simply  to  or- 
ganize the  research  and  development  work 
on  sulphur  oxides. 

Glenn  L.  Paul.son.  co-chairman  of  the 
New  York  Scientists'  Committee  for  Public 
Information,  contends  that  In  New  York  City 
"the  only  significant  change  for  the  better" 
so  far  has  been  Con  Ed's  changeover  to  99- 
per  cent  sulphur-free  fuel. 

Cllngan  questions  the  accuracy  of  the 
city's  figures  on  how  much  reduction  of  pol- 
lutants there's  been.  Whatever  the  reduc- 
tion at  the  top  of  a  smokestack  at  300  feet, 
he  says,  "It's  a  question  of  what  gets  down 
to  nose  level   " 

.^nd  there  are  other  question  marks,  such 
a-s  the  possible  delayed  effects  of  asbestos 
particles  In  the  air  from  disintegration  of 
brake  linings,  floor  tiles,  roofing,  and  insula- 
tion. Asbestos  has  been  associated  with  lung 
cancer.  A  study  of  the  problem  is  now  under- 
way here 

"We  have  to  take  a  certain  amount  of 
risk,"  .says  Arnold  Rlsman,  State  Health 
Dept  .i-ssociate  alr-poUutlon-control  engi- 
neer, "but  take  asbestos,  where  we  don't 
know  the  risk.  For  example,  we're  not  going 
to  eliminate  the  NY  State  Tliruway  because 
of  accidents,  since  we  want  to  travel.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  are  too  many  acci- 
dents, we  should  have  research  and  either 
shut  It  down  or  correct  the  trouble  " 

Refuse  disposal  becomes  a  bigger  head- 
ache every  year  In  1920  an  average  of  2  75 
pounds  of  waste  was  collected  dally  from 
each  person  in  the  country.  Today  it  has 
grown  to  5.3  pounds  and  is  expected  to  reach 
8  pounds  per  person  by  1980.  The  alternative 
to  burning  It — thus  polluting  the  air— is 
burying  it.  and  we're  running  out  of  space. 

Suggested  long-range  solutions  of  air  pol- 
lution include  electric  cars;  the  complete 
banning  of  private  automobiles  from  large 
cities,  replacing  them  with  adequate  mass 
transportation;  new  uses  of  solar  heat  and 
atomic  energy. 

But  all  the  plans  and  all  the  laws  from 
Washington  to  Albany  are  not  going  to  mean 
anything,'  says  Kenneth  Kowald,  executive 
secretary  of  New  York  State  Action  for  Clean 
.Mr,  unless  people  are  concerned.  You  have 
to  face  the  realization  that  most  aren't  suf- 
ficiently concerned  about  life  around  them." 

There  Is  the  cost  too.  As  the  Mayor's  Task 
Force  pointed  out:  "No  one  knows  whether 
this  program  will  cost  New  York  City  $300 
million  or  $500  million  .  or  the  Amer.can 
people  $5  or  $10  billion  to  safeguard  their 
environmental  resources  (but)  .  .  .  the  price 
of  neglect  is  infinitely  higher.  " 

Says  Charles  C.  Johnson  Jr  .  administrator 
of  the  US  Consumer  Protection  and  En- 
vironmental Health  Service:  '  Unless  our  na- 
tion learns  and  learns  quickly  to  apply  the 
scientific  knowledge  we  have — and  It  will 
always  be  Incomplete — to  the  problem  of 
the  environment,  we  are  courting  inevitable 
disaster." 
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ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  FINTDS  A 
DEFENDER 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  17.  1969 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
this  House  debated  legislation  for  a  con- 
.stltutional  amendment  to  el«t  a  Pres' 
dent    by    the    direct    popular    election 

'"  Aftoat  time  I  stated  that  although  I 
w^  in  favor  of  a  change  in  the  method 
of  electi^.  a  President.  I  had  reserva- 
tions concernins  the  direct  popular 
method  because  it  >^'o"ld  open  the  way  to 
a  Dlethora  of  parties  that  could  con 
ceivably  keep  a  candidate  from  getting 
40  percent  of  the  vote,  thus  necessitating 
a  runoff  between  the  two  candidates  re- 
reiving  the  most  votes 

This  would  leave  the  candidates  open 
to  making  deals,  coalitions  and  what 
have  you  in  support  of  minor  party  can- 
Sfdati  not  to  mention  the  enormous 
expense  manifest  in  such  a  runoff  eiec- 

*  Talso  pointed  out  that  the  recent  Su- 
preme court  decision  in  Williams  against 
Kes  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  which  would  s**"^ J«  "^J 
to  provide  a  precedent  for  a  multiparty 
system  endemic  In  the  European  coun- 
tries, sime  of  my  colleagues  disagreed 
with  me  on  this  point,  but  l^^jj^j; 
should  heed  the  advice  of  the  old  sage. 
Plutarch,  when  he  said : 

Be  ruled  by  time,  the  wisest  counsellor  ot 
all. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  following 
article  to  my  colleagues,  written  by  Rich- 
ard  N    Goodwin,    who   presents   argu- 
ments slmUai    to  mine  concerning   the 
pUfalls  in  rushing  to  abolish  ari  electoral 
system  that  has  served  us  well  for  180 
S  He  cogently  discusses  the  reasons 
why   a   direct   popular   election   of   the 
President  might  spell  an  end  to  the  two- 
party  system  that  has  helped  make  the 
United  States  the  most  sUble  and  long- 
laStmg  democracy  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  He  argues  that  we  cannot  tinker 
with  a  well-working  electoral  system  be- 
cause of  some  abstract  theory  of  pure 
democracy.   This  would   demgrate    the 
separation  of  powers  principle  laid  down 
by  our  Founding  Fathers. 

Laws  are  the  codification  of  pubhc  at- 
titudes, and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we 
want  ti)  open  the  way  to  the  posslbiUty 
of  Executive  tyranny,  a  branch  that  must 
be  watched  closely  if  the  American  peo- 
ple are  to  retain  their  liberties^  Mr. 
Goodwin  presents  arguments  for  change 
within  the  Constitution  without  upsettmg 
The  balance  of  power  between  the  three 
branches  of  Government. 

Mr  Goodwin's  discourse  embodies  tne 
essence  of  Aristotle  when  he  stated  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ago: 

The  law  has  no  power  to  command  obedi- 
ence except  that  of  habit,  which  can  only 
be  given  by  time,  so  that  a  readiness  to 
change  from  old  to  new  laws  enfeebles  the 
[X)wer  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  excellent  article  by 
Mr.  Goodwin  follows : 
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(From  the  Washington  (DC)  Post 

Oct    6.  19691 

BlKTOBAL   COIXBOl  FOre.   A  DE«NI« 

(By  Richard  N.  Goodwin) 
Nothing  could  be  more  startling  or  instruc- 
tive than  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
EltabllThment  of  politics  and  media  ^J^^^' 
mgto  eTbrace  a  coru.titutional  amendment 
which  might  unhinge  the  entire  political 
Structure  For  there  Is  good  reason  to  believ  e 
^h,^t  direct  Dopular  election  of  the  President 
Xht  end  tC  two-party  system  which  l.as 
heined  make  the  United  States  the  moet  sta- 
ble^andTong-lastlng  democracy  In  the  history 

'"commT  -  it  does,  at  a  time  of  deepening 

b^^^^^r^  l7tlien=. 
mut^debat*  over  a  proposal  to  change  a 
rnsmutfonal  system  which  has  worked  well 

'"TrmanTThS  judgn,ent.  one  must  ftrsl 
.ejara^e  out  the  v-ery  different  '--s  whose 

ca^ua^  blending  has  «"'°"«'>'  °'''T  .,nie  it'- 
ciTsslon  First  is  the  electoral  principle  it- 
TelT  in  which  all  the  votes  allotted  to  a  state 
go  to  the  candidate  with  the  mos\popula 
votes,  second  is  the  legal  right  of  an  indi- 
vidual elector  to  defy  the  P0P"1"  j"  ■^"° 
vote  for  the  candidate  of  his  personal  choice 
•Vbird  is  the  question  of  what  happens  if  no 
Jandtdati'lecelves    a   majority    of    electoral 

'  °^He  second  and  third  issues  raise  a  vep- 
different  problem  from  the  legitiinacy  of  the 
rtoral  Un,  i.e^^li  Is  ---^,1 -^l 

of  Representatives  has  ch.^en  '^  P^^^^^""^^, 
»    man   Who   did   not   receive   a   plurality   oi 

tdencybT  congress   despite   popular   plural- 

'"certalnlv  nearly  everyone  will  agree  that 
the  m^^rn  presidency  is  too  important  an 
office  to  be  mied  by  private  maneuvering^ 
deals  and  coalitions.  Still,  these  abuses  car^ 
brforestalled  without  touching  the  electoral 

inff  a  state's  electoral  votes  for  the  popular 
w  inner  and  providing  that  a  plurality  of  elec- 
toVa"  vot^a  ^^^  There  could  also  be  a  pro- 
vision for  a  runoff  If  the  leading  candidate 
feU  below  a  specified  percentage 

THE     1888    EXCEPTION 

None  of  this  requires  eliminating  the  elec- 
toral nrlnclole  itself,  which  is  an  unrelated 
Tnd  f^r  more  slrt^us  matter.  That  principle 
fs  like  many  other  elements  of  our  constltu- 

ona!  s"ru/ture.  It  no  longer  serves  the  pur- 
nose  which  the  founders  intended  but^  has 
^med  other  important  and  rarely  articu- 

^^^ereTs" Cne  must  admit,  the  iheoreticat 
possibility  that  a  presidential  candidate 
Cd  rec'elve  the  moet  Popul.rjoies^^ne 
his  opponent  won  the  most  electors.  Yet  in 
„im^t  two  centuries,  this  has  only  happened 
on^^ln  1^  When  Grover  Cleveland  lost 
the^ectlon  to  Benjamin  Harrison^  Even 
then  Cleveland's  popular  edge  was  only  100  - 
60S  vo«i.  hardly  an   overwhelming  popular 

"^K^he  system  has  been  accurate  for  ov^r 
80  years,  it  Is  even  more  likely  to  work  in  the 
futlre.  For  television  and  other  mass  media 
Derate  to  make  an  election  more  than  ever 
Xex^ression  of  a  national  mood  rather  than 
o^dilerences  based  on  state  U^^^^  ^f*"^  "*,^ 
direct  election  proposal  violates  the  single 
"Zft  Important  rule  of  coi^Ututlonal 
Snendme^:  If  something  is  working,  don  t 

'T/have  never  before  amended  the  Con- 
BtltuUon  in  anticipation   of   possible  abuse 
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or  on  the  basis  of  ab.siracl  theory  Only  after 
an Tbuse  has  manifested  it^H,  and  usually 
after  considerable  public  pressure,  have  we 
acted  and  even  then  with  reluctance 
Surelv  this  18  one  of  the  ^^««°"*  ^hy  the 
American  Constitution  has  endured  whUe 
more  volatile  republics  rose  and  fel. 

we  must  remember  that  no  one  really 
knows  why  this  curious  mixture  o<  P"" 
democracy,  sectional  power.  Protected  inter- 
ests  and  divided  governments  hae  lasted  so 
?ong  That  Ignorance  should  give  u.  pause 
before  we  begin  to  linker  with  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  Republic  on  il'.e  ba.-^is  of  .bsiract 
Uemorratlc  theory 

THIRD     PART.      P..SSI8U.ITUS 

one  must  equally  admit  that  it  1.-  impos- 
sible to  be  certain  of  the  consequences  ol 
the  projected  change  to  direct  elections  "iet 
it  IS  a  fact  that  the  only  third  parties  which 
have  lasted  in  this  country  have  been  those 
with  a  geographical  buse— those  that  could 
carry  states.  The  most  noteworthy  modern 
example  has  been  the  Southern  Parly,  from 
the  Dlxlecrats  through  Wallace 

The  others  have  proved  transient  ni  have 
never  begun,  in  important  part  because  they 
could  not  hope  10  carry  any  states  and  would 
thus  receive  no  electoral  votes.  (In  948 
Strom  Thurmond  and  Henry  Wallace  received 
approximately  the  same  P0P»1"  '"^^  ''".* 
Wallace  got  no  electoral  votes  lo  Thurmond  s 
;«  The  Southern  Party  is  stlU  with  us  and 
the  Progressives  passed  away.  I 

Many  of  those  who  were  tempted  by  third 
p..rtv  niovemenus--and  I  know  this  from  per- 
gonal experience  in  1968-have  been  discour- 
■leed  by  the  knowledge  that  their  activities 
would  only  help  swing  a  state's  electoral  votes 
to  that  candidate  who  was  Ideologlca  1\  fur- 
thest from  them  With  only  the  popular  vote 
at  stake,  however,  regional  roots  become  ir- 
relevi.nt  Groups  united  by  general  contrlc- 
lion  or  special  interest  might  well  think  it 
in   their  interest   to  form  a  new  party. 

Such  a  partv  might  bargain  with  one  of 
the  major  parties  in  return  lor  an  endorse- 
ment or  offer  to  withdraw  in  the  course  of  a 
campaign  in  return  for  endorsement  It 
mlKht  also  run  candidates  in  the  hope  ot 
forcing  a  runoff  election  in  which  its  votes 
would  be  eagerly  and  Profitably  sought^  Based 
on  our  historical  experience,  this  could  pro\e 
an  extremelv  fruitful  course. 

Fifteen  of  our  Presidents  have  been  elected 
with  less  than  a  majority  of  the  popular 
votes  Therefore,  in  almost  half  of  our  elec- 
tions: a  third  party,  at  least  theoretically, 
could  have  held  the  balance  of  power  And 
two  of  our  last  three  elections  have  been 
virtual  popular  ties. 

The  experience  of  some  of  our  largest 
states  demonstrates  that  this  is  more  than 
a  theoretical  possibility.  We  «ow^  l^-''^^^""^ 
parties  in  New  York  State,  with  both  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative  parties  exercising 
influence  far  out  of  proportion  10  iheir 
strength  Nor  is  California  a  .stranger  to 
third  party  politics 

Had  direct  election  been  in  eflect  last 
vear.  we  probably  would  have  had  an  anti- 
lar  party  land  I  would  have  joined!  The 
possibilities  for  the  future  are  limitless  Di- 
rect election  might  well  bring  us  a  farmer. s 
party,  a  senior  citizens'  party,  a  black  p«rt> 
and  other  groups  coalescing  around  .r.mmon 
interest  and  belief 

A  TIME  OF  FRACIHENTATION 

The  possibllltv  of  multiparty  activity  is 
as  much  a  matter  ol  the  psychology  °f  P;;^'- 
dential  politics  as  of  pure  reason.  «hlch  i^ 
probably  whv  u  is  so  little  discussed,  for 
relattvely  few  of  those  involved  have  had 
mrect  experience  in  presidential  campaigns^ 
yet  I  bellVve  that  our  history  combines  *th 
modern  experience  to  ciemonstra  e  that  ^h^ 
inability  to  receive  any  electoral  votes  ha* 
been  a  powerful  deterrent  to  third  and 
fourth  and  fifth  party  movements 

If   thU  is  so.  then   direct   election   could 
not  come  at  a  worse  time-when  the  tea- 
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dency  to  political  fragmentation  and  Ideo- 
logical division  1«  reaching  new  heights. 
This,  to  me.  Is  the  central  Issue  of  reform 
and  deserves  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion. (It  will  always  bt  possible,  of  course. 
for  a  new  major  party  to  merge;  that  m  ght 
well  happen  in  t972,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  18508.) 

Other  objectlonj  to  direct  election  have 
been  rather  fully  discussed.  No  great  prin- 
ciple is  Involved  In  the  speculation  that  it 
might  Increase  the  importance  of  small 
.states.  Purely  as  a  matter  of  interest,  how- 
ever. I  believe  that  those  who  anticipate 
such  a  consequence  would  be  sertou.sly  dis- 
appointed. 

Mfxst  presidential  campaigns  are  directed 
at  a  'swing  vote"  of  about  10  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  electorate  Any  candidate  In  search 
of  those  votes  must  focus  his  money  and 
efforts  on  the  large  states,  for  that  Is  where 
the  i>eople  are  and  where  the  most  volatile 
vote  Is  to  be  found. 

In  1968.  about  half  the  total  vote  for  the 
two  major  candidates  came  from  Just  seven 
slates.  A  change  of  le.ss  than  1 '  j  per  cent  in 
those  states  would  have  canceled  out  Rich- 
ard Nlxon'.s  entire  Southern  margin  over 
Hubert  Humphrey.  No  political  strategist 
could  wisely  advise  a  candidate  to  take  the 
slightest  risk  In  the  big  suites  in  order  to 
pick  up»  few  Southern  or  border  States. 

-Thus -If  direct  election  Is  approved,  the 
proponent-5  of  the  "New  Federalism"  will 
preside  over  the  dissolution  of  one  of  the 
few  remaining  levers  which  less  jxipulaled 
sections  have  on  national  politics.  Tills  may 
be  a  healthy  thing,  but  It  always  helps  to  be 
clear  about  what  you  are  doing  when  you 
change  the  Constitution. 

NO    PUHE    DKMOCRACY 

The  electoral  college  h;is  not  only  failh- 
fuly  retlected  the  popular  will:  It  has  usu- 
ally strengthened  It  by  giving  a  candidate 
with  a  narrow  popular  margin  a  far  larger 
electoral  mandate.  Against  this  historical 
experience  Is  now  set  U>e  argument  that  the 
elecU)ral  .system  offends  the  theoretical  dem- 
ocratic principle  c<  "one  man.  one  vote  " 

This  Is  certainly  .so.  at  least  In  abstract 
possibility.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  this  Is  not  the  uniform  principle  of  our 
government.  The  Supreme  Coiu-t.  with  lis 
power  to  overrule  President  and  Congress.  Is 
responsible  to  no  electorate.  And  Its  insula- 
tion from  popuUu-  will  has  helped  strengthen 
it  to   protect   popular   liberties. 

A  Senator  elected  by  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand votes  In  Idabo  has  as  much  power  over 
national  affairs  as  a  man  selected  by  several 
million  citizens  of  New  York.  Yet  the  Senate 
has  often  been  a  more  liberal  and  principled 
body  than  the  Hoiuse.  Men  like  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  whose  power  over  our  lives  far 
exceeds  that  of  most  of  our  earlier  Presidents, 
are  appointed  and  removed  by  one  man. 

Our  national  government  Is  not  a  pure 
democracy,  nor  does  anyone  suggest  that  It 
should  be.  None  of  our  Institutions  of  gov- 
ernments acts  exactly  as  the  Founding 
Fathers  expected.  Yet  they  have  managed  to 
evolve  some  kind  of  enduring  and  relatively 
fruitful  harmony. 

The  system  Is  not  perfect,  and  I  believe 
we  need  some  fundamental  changes.  But 
when  we  are  askied  to  change  an  institution 
as  basic  as  the  Electoral  College,  the  only 
relevant  questions  are  practical  ones.  How 
Is  it  working?  What  are  Its  functions?  What 
will  be  the  consequences  of  change?  To  act 
on  the  basis  of  rhetoric  about  pure  democ- 
racy may  have  threatening  consequences 
for  the  future  of  our  actual  democracy,  and 
would  be  in  a  spirit  foreign  to  the  Consti- 
tution Itself. 

For  all  the  influence  of  mass  media  and 
fast  planes,  we  are  still  a  continent,  shelter- 
ing diverse  peoples  with  very  different  ways 
of  living.  The  Electoral  College  has  been  one 
of   the    Institutions   tending    to   strengthen 
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the  curlotis.  Irrational  and  frustrating  politi- 
cal system  which  has  held  us  together.  Before 
embarking  on  the  Irrevocable  course  of  aboli- 
tion, we  should  be  sure  that  we  understand 
and  are  willing  to  risk  the  possible  results. 


November  17,  1969 

OPPORTUNITY  IN  EDUCATION  FOR 
THE  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENT 


NEW   FEDERAL   BUILDING 
DEDICATED 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17,  1969 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, November  3.  1969,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  participating  in  the  dedication  of 
tlie  new  Federal  building  in  Louisville, 
Ky. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Administra- 
tor Robert  L.  Kunzig  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  giving  prime 
consideration  to  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped in  designing  this  building.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  Federal 
structures  be  designed  so  as  not  to  bar 
the  iiandicapped  from  carrjing  out  their 
business  with  the  Government. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  November  4  edition  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  concerning  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  fine  Federal  facility: 

New   Pfderal   BiauDiNc   Is   Dedicated 

Because  the  nation's  "old  priorities"  have 
required  huge  expenditures  for  "military  ad- 
ventures about  the  world."  Louisville  was  a 
long  time  getting  a  new  federal  building. 
tJ  S    Sen    Marlow  W.  Cook  said  yesterday. 

But  the  $12  million  structure  now  stands 
complete  and  occupied  at  Sixth  and  Chest- 
nut streets,  and  a  standlnp-room-only  crowd, 
mostly  of  government  employees,  braved 
chilly  afternoon  winds  and  rain  to  see  It 
dedicated 

Cook,  who  said  he  has  "never  before  been 
invited  to  dedicate  any  building  In  all  my 
years  of  public  life."  was  the  main  speaker. 

The  allocation  of  federal  resources,  he  said, 
is  "the  major  problem  confronting  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  government  in  1969." 

The  American  policy  of  spending  "up  to 
half  our  annual  budget  on  military  adven- 
tures" he  labeled  "counter-productive."  and 
urged  that  more  of  the  nation's  resources  be 
dedicated  to  solving  domestic  problems. 

"Americans  know  where  their  tax  money 
ought  to  be  going,"  he  said,  "because  they 
are  breathing  polluted  air.  swimming  in  pol- 
luted water  and  stuck  in  insoluble  traflflc 
Jams  going  to  and  from  work  every  day. 

"And  why  do  these  problems  continue  and 
even  grow  worse?  The  American  people  now 
know  the  answers.  We  have  a  standing  army 
of  3.5  million  men,  with  approximately  1.5 
million  of  these  abroad  attempting  to  (XJlice 
the  world." 

The  Republican  senator,  reaffirming  his 
support  of  President  Nixon's  "efforts  to  end 
this  conflict"  In  Vietnam,  said  that  .such  in- 
volvements "do  not  obtain  the  desired  re- 
sults, sap  our  most  prized  resources — our 
youth— and  divert  our  revenue  away  from 
the  mounting  problems  of  the  cities." 

Cook  described  as  "extraordinary"  the  new 
10-story  building,  which  will  house  24  fed- 
eral agencies  employing  about  2.000  workers. 

Jeffrey  P  HlUelson.  regional  administra- 
tor from  Kansas  City,  represented  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  which  directed 
design  and  construction  of  the  building.  He 
presented  symbolic  golden  keys  to  Cook  and 
U.S.  Repa.  William  O.  Cowger,  who  Intro- 
duced the  senator,  and  M.  Gene  Snyder. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NEW    YOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  place  into  the  Record  "Op- 
portunity in  Education  for  the  Disad- 
vantaged Student,"  a  speech  delivered 
by  Senator  Edmund  Mu.skie.  I  believe 
with  Senator  Mu.skie  that  a  great  un- 
tapped resource  of  talent  lies  in  the 
group  labeled  "the  disadvantaged."  The 
Nation  urgently  needs  their  talents  and 
in.sights. 

Tlie  speech  follows: 
Opportunity  in  EntTCATioN  for  the 

Dl-SADVANTACED    STITDF.NT 

(Remarks  by  Senator  Edmukd  S.  Muskie  to 
the  National  Association  of  CoUeec  Admis- 
sions Counselors.  October  9.  1969) 

Some  years  ago.  on  the  day  of  my  first  In- 
.luguralicn  us  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  a  friend  a.sked  mv  father  If  that  was 
not  the  proudest  day  of  his  life.  "No."  he 
answered,  "the  proudest  day  of  my  life  was 
the  div  my  son  graduated  from  Bates  CliI- 
lege"  My  father  was  an  Immigrant  from 
Poland,  who  came  to  this  country  to  find  a 
belter  life  for  himself  and  his  children  To 
h.in,  the  key  to  the  promise  of  America  was 
a  college  education 

His  hopes  and  his  perception  of  how  his 
hopes  could  become  fact  were  like  the  hopes 
and  perceptions  of  millions  of  American 
parents,  before  and  since.  His  son  was  one  of 
those  lucky  ones  to  whom  the  way  was 
opened,  even  In  the  midst  of  the  depression 
I  am  indebted  to  teachers  who  trained  and 
enrouraged  me.  to  those  who  helped  me  find 
the  money  to  pay  my  way,  and  to  that  gate- 
keeper who  let  me  In. 

In  part,  my  appearance  here  is  .-in  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  for  the  chance  one  of  your 
number  gave  me  many  years  ago.  In  part.  I 
have  come  because  I  think  you  have  a  sensi- 
tive and  critical  role  in  a  society  suffering 
from  divisions  and  doubts. 

There  are  parallels  between  the  world 
today  and  the  world  I  knew  as  a  poor  young 
man.  knocking  on  the  college  gates  when 
our  economy  was  staggering.  But  there  are 
also  ciibstantlal  differences.  The  numbers  of 
young  people  who  want  to  go  to  college  are 
far  greater.  The  pressures  for  college  degrees 
are  more  intense.  And  the  differences  be- 
tween the  affluent  and  the  poor  and  disad- 
vantaged are  more  exaggerated. 

We  can  all  see  and  feel  those  pressures 
and  differences.  We  know  that  a  failure  to 
relieve  the  pressures  and  reduce  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  haves  and  the  have- 
nots  can  destroy  our  society.  There  is  not 
much  time  left  for  us  to  correct  the  condi- 
tions which  threaten  us.  and.  unless  we  use 
that  time  wisely,  history  may  write  our  epi- 
taph: "Here  lies  a  once-great  nation  which, 
in  the  midst  of  Its  affluence,  forgot  that  pov- 
erty and  the  Indifference  to  It  are  twin  can- 
cers which  destroy  the  mighty  with  the 
weak." 

To  whom  may  one  more  appropriate!-  turn 
to  remedy  some  of  the  contradictions  than 
to  the  gatekeepers  of  our  nation's  colleges 
and  universities?  You  help  determine  the  life 
chances  of  millions  of  young  people,  and 
through  them  you  help  shape  our  society. 

Our  dilemma  stems  not  from  our  failure 
to  see  the  need  for  expanded  educational  op- 
portunities. We  have,  through  several  actions, 
recognized.  In  the  late  President  Kennedy's 
phrase,  that  education  Is  "the  keystone  In 
the  arch  of  freedom." 

In  elementary  and  secondary  education,  lu 
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nartlcular.  our  nation  has  virtually  created  a 
n^  doctr  ne:  that  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity  can   come   about  only   from   treating 
the  Door  unequally.  We  have  created  special 
oppo'^^nltles^nd  compensatory  services  un- 
der the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act    Teacher  Corps,  Head  Start,  and  similar 
n^a^   Through  these  and  other  national 
^o^^en^  we'have  begun  to  locusatten- 
t ion— both  preventive  and  remedlai-on  the 
:rion  s  forgotten  national  human  resources^ 
In    higher   education,   we   have   expanded 
avaUable'  student  spaces  beyond  the  wildest 
speculations  of  those  only  one  or  two  gen- 
emlons  behind  us.  Indeed.  It  U  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  America  Is  moving  to'ward 
the  principle  that  post-secondary  education 
should  be  an  individual  right  for  all  and  no 
longer  a  privilege  of  the  few. 

our  manpower  requirements,  the  desires 
of  parents  and  the  expectations  of  youth  have 
combined  to  force  increases  ^"^  fi^hclal  su^p- 
port  for  education  far  beyond  expenditures 
m  any  other  area  of  public  service.  In  the 
congress,  a  remarkable  series  of  laws  pas^d 
over  the  last  decade  lead  me  to  cone  ude  that 
debate  over  whether  some  form  of  universal 
post-secondary  educational  oPPO'-^y^'^y  ,'^ 
desirable  or  necessary  has  been  substant  ally 
completed  The  question  was  drowned  In  a 
flood  of  rising  demands  for  the  enlargement 
of  existing  institutions  and  the  creation  of 
many  hundreds  of  new  ones. 

Forty-two  percent  of  our  18-21  year  olds 
are  noW  enrolled  in  post-secondary  schools.  A 
50  percent  enrollment  by  the  mid-1970s  is 
probable  and  an  80  percent  enrollment  Is  not 
unthinkable  before  the  end  of  the  century. 

Despite  the  miraculous  growth  in  the  size 
and  number  of  educational  Institutions, 
however.  American  higher  education  remains 
largely  the  preserve  of  the  white  and  the 
affluent.  With  all  of  our  recent  concern 
about  the  eradication  of  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination, with  all  of  the  commitments 
voiced  by  educational  leaders,  and  with  all 
of  the  public  and  private  programs  designed 
to  help  the  disadvantaged,  we  have  not  be- 
gun to  deliver  on  our  promises. 

one  recent  study  of  enrollments  at  the 
University  of  California  f°t.nd  that  stu- 
dents from  families  of  incomes  above  $25,000 
are  four  times  as  likely  to  be  eligible  for  ad- 
mission as  are  students  from  families  of 
incomes  under  $4,000.  Among  those  who  are 
eligible  for  admission  to  that  great  unlver- 
Eitv  svstem.  twice  as  many  young  people 
from  high-income  famllleB  attend  as  do  those 
from  low-income  families. 

Recent  studies  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  also  tell  us  that  the  proportion  of 
blacks  among  entering  college  feshmen  has 
changed  only  slightly  since  1966.  Their  rep- 
resentation in  college  Is  only  about  six  per- 
cent  of   total   enrollments,    or   one-half    of 
their  proportion  of  the  nation's  college-age 
population.  When  we  look  at  the  dlstrlbuUon 
of  black  students— not  to  mention  Mexican- 
Americans.  Puerto  Rlcans.  American  Indians 
and  other  neglected  minorities— we  find  that 
nearly  one-half  of  all  black  freshmeii  attend 
Negro  colleges,  while  more  than  half  of  all 
of  the  institutions  In  the  United  States  have 
black  enrollments  of  only  one  or  two  per- 
cent   At  a  time  when  gateways  to  advance- 
ment frequently  require  the  possession  of  a 
college    degree,    only    four    percent   of    our 
black  fellow  Americans  have  It.  If  our  na- 
tional goal  is  to  build  one  society,  one  na- 
tion, we  cant  do  it  on  the  basis  of  today  s 
performance. 

I  am  convinced  that  your  profession  has 
the  power  to  open  the  doors  of  opportunity 
to  the  fifth  of  our  population  living  in  pov- 
ertv.  the  fifth  who  will  either  make  us  whole 
c.r  drag  us  all  to  moral  bankruptcy. 

I  have  been  Impressed  by  the  research  of 
Dr  Alexander  Astln  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  which  was  recently  re- 
ported at  the  Councils  52nd  annual  meeting. 


I  think  some  of  the  conclusions  of  his  studies 
need  your  most  careful  consideration.  They 
hive  serious  and  far-reaching  Implications 
lor  your  admissions  policies. 
Vlrst  Dr  Astln  concludes  that  low  repre- 
Flrsi,  LIT.  """-  rt     other    minority 

sub^e?t  to\^rv  considerable  error.  And.  as  in 
rhe^::sV°with  much  ^o^^^c.U^^^^ 

;::rit;r::Tn^'thrin^:n^r\hi  cost  l  ufe- 

^'Th^m^r eKlbTeCdrg^^r. -U^ 

high  school  grades  and  -"-^^  "^j^tehS"' 
lefts,  once  admltt^d^  so-caned^igh  rl^^^ 

^n^  torof\he IrTla  sll- b^t^heTcompare 
at  the  top  oi  men  <-         _^,,,.   students  who 

the  highly  selective  colleges  of  America  can 

increasing  their  dropout  fates  or  lo^er^J 
their  academic  standards,  xvllnorlty  stuaeuw 
UoA  disadvantaged  backgrounds  may  tend 
o  achieve  at  a  slightly  lower  level  than  their 
white  classmates,  but  there  Is  ample  evioence 
That  ma^y  of  them  actually  learn  more. 
chan«  more,  grow  more  in  the  college  proc- 
:^'  fhan  ihefr  more  P^vHeged  white  col- 
leagues This  should  not  surprise  us  If  »e 
rons^der  their  motivation  for  achievement. 
Ast^n  points  out  that  college  admissions 
potlcVaT  currently  practiced.  IS  designed  to 

-nick  Winners"  rather  than  to  identir>  stu 
dents  Who  have  the  most  potential  for  growth 
and  change.  Selective  adml-lons.  based  on 
conventional  tests,  are  In  fact  misdirecting 
the  great  resources  of  our  Institutions  o 
hlehfr  learning  from  those  who  could  profit 
most  from  them  to  those  who  are  in  a  posl- 

'r.  sXh'er  :du^rotrii::n\rd:  : 

=ii^y'^r^rlng^^e« 
been  prepared   for  the  demands  of   the   In- 
stltutlo^   the  Astm  studies  show  that  there 
can  bTe^ormous  payoff  In  expanding  college 
enrollments  from  among  the  disadvantaged 
TO  put  the  stark  problem  ••'gain:   even  if 
present  admissions  criteria  predicted  future 
academic   achievement— and   we   know    they 
nre  subject  to  considerable  error-they  do  not 
aopa"ently  predict  the  individuals  capacity 
for'^growth  or  change.  In  addition    they  per- 
petuate  those   raclally-and    ethnically -re- 
fated  social  disparities  which  fep'-esent  °ne 
of  the  biggest  flaws  in  our  society— They  do 
V  rually  nothing  to  close  the  gro.ung  ri  l  of 
the  two  Americas^ne  white  and  affluent, 
the  other  poor  and  colored. 

unless  we  turn  our  attention  to  funda- 
mental change  in  college  admissions  criteria. 
we  shall  see  little  real  improvement  in  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  the  bottom  fifth  of 
our  population.  We  shall  see  a  continuation 
of  the  situaUon  in  which  the  more  selective 
schools  compete  among  themselves  for  the 
limited  pool  of  minority  students  who  can 
pass  the  traditional  admissions  procedures. 
We  need  a  massive  nationwide  effort  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  pool  of  minority  stu- 
dents going  on  to  post-secondary  education. 


This  in  turn,  can  happen  only  when  admis- 
sions officers  look  at  the  potential  for  ind  - 
vldual  growth,  rather  than  at  acaxlenuc 
achievement  records  In  the  high  schools  and 
at  conventional   measures   of   apparent   aca- 

'To?  :^ly  Dr'Astln's  studies,  but  the  grow- 
inrexperlence  of  many  Institutions  tells  us 
^It  so  caUed  "high-risk"  students  can  make 
theVrade  efen  m  our  more  selective  inslltu- 
the  graae.  e\c"  ™aiti"  the  grade  unless 

lions.  But  they  won  t  make  the  graae 
our    admissions    policies    refiect    °"'    "^-^^^ 
commitment  to  open  the  doors  of  °pportu 

nltv  to  those  who  have  ^^^.^^  ^^If  "'l^f.^^ned 
dovernment    must   do    its   part     ^-calle« 
••i.i(7h-rlsk"  students  need  massive  financial 
a  d'special     utorlal  services,  relevant  work- 
tludr^xperlences,  and  other  assi^tance^  AH 
of  these  aids  cost  money.  Recent  Federal  ac 
tions  have  begun  to  recognize  these  needs 
and  these  added  costs.  But  few  of  ub  In  Wash- 
mgt^n  are  content  with  what  we  have  done^ 
in  t^e  years  ahead  the  national  commitment 
to    ?os  -secondary    education    ;^-'l\^f  a^-^„^^° 
hi  ..xnanded  manv-fold  through  direct  Fed- 
era     ass's 'alice.    Moreover,    if    the    Congress 
should  enact  the  welfare  reforms  and  rev e- 
nue  sharing  proposals  recommended  by  the 
President    the  States  must  be  held  account- 
Tbfe  for  ensuring  that  their  new-found  fisca 
e  ources  will  be  channeled  into  the  needs  o 
higher  education  and  the  needs  of  the  dls- 

''''l  d";^' nof  come  here  today  to  P^ace  respons^^- 
omiv  lor  bridging  the  gap  between  black  and 
wmte,  rich  and  poor,  upon  your  shoulders 

"' T^hose  of  us  in  public  office  will  have  to  pro- 
Vide  major  resources  to  finance  this  massive 
effort  Bit  vou  can  start  this  nationwide  proc- 
ess bv  telling  your  community,  your  alumni. 
your  governing  boards  and  perhaps  even  your 
acuity  and  administrators,  that  there  need 
net  be  a  conflict  between  increasii^g  college 
opportunities  for  the  ^Isadv-antaged  and  the 
maintenance   of   sound   academic   standards 
This     It   seems   to   me.   is   one   of   the   most 
heartening  findings  of  current  social  science^ 
it  tells  us  that  if  we  have  the  w^^^l  we  can 
make  of  education  what  every  public  opinion 
poll   savs  that   the  people   want  it   to  be:    a 
genuine    gateway   to   opportunity    lor   all.    a 
basis  for  enlightened  public  Interest,  and  an 
instrument  for  preparing  leaders  for  a  truly 
democratic  society. 


"SESAME  STREET" 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW     yOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1969 
Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
vears  I  have  been  complaining  loud  and 
long  about  the  caliber  of  television  pro- 
graming. I  have  been  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  kind  of  programs  which 
are  directed  toward  our  young  childreii 
who  spend  many,  many  hours  in  front 
of  a  television  set.  v.      „   ,„ 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  a  new  pro- 
gram which  will  begin  on  November  10 
on  educational  channels  all  over  the 
country,  every  day  during  the  ''f  ^;  JJ^ 
program  which  will  appear  in  44  States, 
is  called  "Sesame  Street."  It  is  an  hour- 
long  show  aimed  at  children  from  ages 
3  to  5.  and  wUl  be  entertaining  and  ed- 
ucational. ,  _  ^_ 
The  program  will  use  a  popular  me- 
dium to  provide  basic  preschool  educa- 
tion to  the  public,  and  for  preschool 
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children.  This  program  may  well  make 
an  Impact  on  the  disadvantaged,  par- 
ticularly where  it  is  seen  by  headstart 
children. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Chil- 
dren's TV  Workshop  and  its  outstanding 
executive  director,  Joan  Ganz  Cooney  for 
this  program,  as  well  as  the  Carnegie 
Corp.,  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  and  Development, 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  who  are  jointly  responsible 
for  the  Childrens'  TV  Workshop  and  its 
funding. 

This  is  an  exceDent  example  of  coop- 
eration between  the  U.S.  Government 
and  its  great  private  charitable  founda- 
tions. 


GRIT  QUESTIONS  NEED  FOR 
POSTAL  CORPORATION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

formed,   even  at  the  price  of  subsidization 
by  the  federal   government. 

Moat  Americans  will  agree  that  the  present 
department  doesn't  move  the  mall  as  rapidly 
as  It  should.  However,  it  has  been  operating 
under  often  archaic  conditions  In  equip- 
ment, buildings,  and  transportation  and  Is 
subject  to  strong  political  Influences.  Per- 
haps a  modernization  program  and  elimina- 
tion of  politics  could  put  the  department  on 
a  more  solid  footing.  These  steps  at  least 
should  be  considered  before  complete  re- 
organization Ls  carried  out  hurriedly. 


November 


17,  1969 


HON.  THADOEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NEW  roKK 
III  THI^^OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Commitee  is  con- 
tinuing Its  executive  sessions  aimed  at 
producing  the  most  comprehensive  re- 
form of  the  postal  system  in  history. 

The  committee  has  voted  to  proceed 
with  reform  within  the  present  structure 
of  the  department,  rather  than  convert- 
ing to  a  public  corporation. 

There  are  those,  including  tlie  inciun- 
bent  President  and  his  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, who  insist  that  reform  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  a  complete  substitu- 
tion of  the  present  Government  Depart- 
ment. 

Reform  certainly  is  in  order  and  we  are 
going  to  provide  the  legislative  means, 
but  it  does  not  require  starting  from 
scratch  with  a  public  corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  on  this 
subject  has  been  published  in  Grit,  a 
national  newspaper  published  weekly  at 
Williamsport,  Pa.  Following  is  the  text 
of  the  October  30  editorial  which  sees 
the  situation  just  as  I  do  in  approaching 
this  vital  problem: 

Does  the  Uniteo  States  Need  a  Postal 
cohporation? 

Although  endorsed  by  the  White  House, 
the  proposal  to  scrap  the  Post  Otflce  De- 
partment and  replace  It  with  a  government- 
owned  corporation  has  been  narrowly  re- 
jected by  the  HouBe  Post  Office  Committee. 
The  committee  deserves  commendation  for 
handling  this  two-sided  question  in  such  a 
c^tutious  manner. 

Proponents  assert  the  change  would  elim- 
inate the  mounting  annual  deficits  of  the 
department,  would  provide  dependable  and 
reasonably  priced  mall  service,  and  would 
Kive  employes  the  kind  of  career  advantage 
enjoyed  by  workers  in  major  industries. 

However,  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
ihat  there  would  be  drawbacks.  The  big- 
gest, perhaps,  would  be  a  sharp  Jump  in 
postal  rates,  for  increases  would  l>e  needed 
to  help  the  corporation  meet  its  expenses. 
The  plan  also  would  open  the  possibility 
oi  unionization,  strikes,  and  a  complete 
shutdown  of  postal  service.  Further,  the 
switch  would  put  an  end  to  the  original  con- 
cept of  the  Post  OIBce  Department — to  pro- 
vide a  ssrvioe  and  to  help  keep  people  tn- 


TEXAS   AVIATION  INDUSTRY   IS 
BOOMING 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  17,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  con- 
siderable pride  in  the  airport  and  airways 
bin  recently  passed  by  the  House.  In  a 
short  span  of  time,  it  may  be  known  as 
the  Magna  Carta  of  the  aviation  in- 
dustry. Inculcated  In  that  bill  are  meas- 
ures that  will  help  this  Nation  keep  pace 
with  the  gigantic  technological  advances 
made  in  conunerclal  and  general  avia- 
tion. We  have  also  given  our  States  the 
necessary  tools  to  keep  in  step  with  the 
national  plan  for  aviation. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  assistance  to 
general  aviation  will  be  weakened  in  the 
Senate  treatment  of  this  bill.  Section  22 
of  the  original  bill  makes  grants  to  the 
States  for  necessary  money  to  expand 
airports  serving  nonconmiercial  carriers. 
If  this  section  is  struck.  States  will  be 
left  high  and  dry.  There  is  a  need  to 
establish  State  aeronautics  commissions 
on  a  practical  and  proper  basis. 

Charles  Murphy,  director  of  the  Texas 
Aeronautics  Commission  says  it  in  suc- 
cinct fashion : 

The  Senate  must  be  lu-ged  to  keep  the  sec- 
tions providing  money  to  the  states.  By  levy- 
ing registration  charges  and  by  taxing  pas- 
senger tickets,  tiie  federal  government  has 
pre-empted  the  states'  last  remaining  reve- 
nue source.  This  could  be  disastrous  to 
aviation  during  the  next  decade. 

Prior  to  passage  of  this  bill,  however, 
the  aviation  industry  has  been  going  it 
alone  largely.  And  they  have  done  an  ad- 
mirable job — particularly  in  Texas. 

The  aviation  industry  takes  naturally 
to  the  open  skys  of  Texas,  the  room  to 
grow  and  the  imagination  to  innovate. 
Accordingly,  I  would  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  article  written  by 
L.  A.  Wilke  for  the  November  issue  of 
Texas  Parade.  TTie  author  presents  an 
in-depth  perspective  of  the  now  and  the 
future  of  Texas  aviation.  You  will  take 
particular  interest  in  the  predicted 
growth  of  general  aviation — possibly  up 
87  percent  by  1980.  And.  you  will  wonder 
at  the  accomplishments  programed  into 
the  new  airports  such  as  Houston  and  the 
one  on  the  drawing  boards  for  the  Dal- 
las-Port Worth  area. 

Recognizing  the  growing  aviation  in- 
dustry in  Texas,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  recently  took  two  significant  ac- 
tions regairding  Austin — they  gave  per- 
manent approval  to  the  daily  round-trip 


flight  between  Austin  and  Washington 
and  the  CAB  recently  awarded  an  east- 
west  flight  connecting  central  Texas  with 
the  west  coast. 

As  a  member  of  the  Aeronautics  and 
Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee.  I  find  this 
article  a  concise  wrap-up  of  Texas  poten- 
tial in  the  national  aviation  picture: 
Wings  Ove«  Texas 
(By  L.  A.  Wllke) 

When  railroaders  drove  the  Golden  Spike 
connecting  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Union 
Pacific  at  Promontory.  Utah.  May  10.  1869. 
they  said  it  marked  "the  end  of  physlciil 
isolation" 

It  was  Just  the  beginning  of  the  end.  To- 
day, a  short  span  of  a  century  later,  you  can 
fiy  from  Texas  to  any  place  In  the  free  world 
in  a  matter  of  hours.  Local  distances,  say 
from  Houston  to  Dallas- Port  Worth,  have 
been  reduced  to  minutes. 

The  aviation  industry  in  Texas — both  in 
flights  and  the  manufacture  of  aircraft— i.s 
growing  faster  than  men  can  be  found  to  per- 
form the  necessary  services. 

Texas'  population  Is  nearlng  12  million  and 
just  about  that  many  passenger  boardings 
will  be  recorded  this  year  through  the  gates 
of  the  crowded  air  terminals. 

New  transcontinental  nonstop  flights  are 
offered  by  a  half-dozen  of  the  competing  air- 
lines serving  Texas.  They  Include  New  York. 
Washington,  points  In  Florida;  Cleveland, 
Chicago  and  Detroit  In  the  middle  west:  to 
San  Diego.  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle  on  the 
west  coast-  and  to  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City 
In  the  Rockies. 

These  are  Just  continental  flights.  Direct 
International  flights  are  available  frotn  Texas 
to  the  far  comers  of  the  world.  You  now  can 
board  a  plane  In  Dallas  or  Houston  and  fly 
non-stop  to  Hawaii.  Enroute  you  enjoy  a 
flrst-run  movie  along  with  gormet  food  and 
cocktails,  served  by  lovely  girls  who  quick- 
change  their  colorful  skirts  before  every 
serving.  Or  you  can  leave  Houston  via  KLM 
Royal  Dutch  Airline  and  be  in  Europe  In 
10' i  hours. 

In  Its  adverUslng  Branlff  .says;  We  streak 
you  to  Hawaii  so  fast  you  pick  up  five  full 
hours  on  the  clock.  Branlff  girls  bring  you 
slipper  socks,  newspapers,  menus  and  then 
serve  you.  With  Wahlne  punch,  cocoanut 
chips.  And  the  Stirfboftrd  Bar  is  open  all  the 
way  to  Hawaii.  Tropical  fruit  and  hot  scented 
towels  refresh  you."  And  on  and  on  and  on 
until  you  land.  Passengers  probably  are  re- 
luctant to  get  off. 

Branlff's  slogan.  "If  you've  got  it.  flaunt 
it!",  pretty  well  capsules  the  high  competi- 
tion extant  among  the  airlines.  All  of  the 
majors  cater  to  the  customer  with  long- 
stemmed  hostess  who  heed  the  branlff  dictate 
In  both  dress  and  manner,  service  at  re- 
duced rates,  excusion  fares  and  taster  lug- 
gage handling. 

Most  vacation  and  holiday  seats  are  -sold 
out  days  ahead.  And  there's  seldom  an  eni- 
planement  anyhere  that  isn't  filled  to  near 
capacity.  Loads  run  from  six  places  on  some 
of  the  smaller  feeder  routes  to  180  pn.s- 
senRers  on  most  of  the  huge  Jets. 

Texas  Is  the  home  base  tor  two  of  these 
Important  airline  systems — Branlff  Interna- 
tional of  Dallas  and  Texas  International  ol 
Houston.  They've  been  reorganized  Tom 
fledgling  operations  to  giant  corporations 
with  thousands  of  employes.  They  do  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  business  each  year. 

Besides  the  commercial  planes,  a  number 
of  military  bases  In  Texas  help  to  keep  the  sky 
filled  with  aircraft  of  myriad  descrlptlon- 
from  fast  fighter  training  jets  to  whlrlyblrda 

Many  of  these  planes  that  zoom  or  paddle 
about  In  the  Texas  sky  are  built  within  the 
state.  Texas  plays  a  leading  role  In  manu- 
facture of  aircraft,  both  commercial  and 
military.  Anywhere  you  go  In  the  free  world. 
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shadows  are  cast  by  the  wings  of  Pl«"«i'"'" 
with      components      produced      in       lexas 

^''Smerclal  aviation  was  a  major  factor  m 
Texas  transportation  even  before  Chares 
Lindbergh  guided  the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis 
to  Paris  It  started  with  the  original  Texas 
Air  Transport,  with  Bowen  and  Southern 
close  behind.  Then  came  airmail  contracts^ 
The  first  of  these  flights  from  Texas  was  on 
National  Air  Transport— now  a  part  oi 
Un  SS-May  12.  1926%he  plane  was  piloted 
by  mchard  Lee  Doble.  now  deceased,  a 
brother     of     the    late     author-hlstonan     J. 

Frank  Doble  .  ,.  ,      ,,^ 

American  was  the  first  major  airline  to 
co^out  of  Texas.  C.  R.  Smith,  a  University 
o^TexL  graduate,  was  the  top  operating 
officer.  The  line  was  promoted  by  such  old- 
timers  as  the  late  Amon  O.  Carter,  publisher 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Slar-Teiesram  and  A  f. 
Barrett,  a  former  state  senator  and  financier 
American  now  has  ita  headquarters  in  New 
V^rk  but  Its  Texas  operations  still  rank  ne^ 
the  tiop  in  passenger  boardings  and  service. 
Branlff  got  Its  start  in  Oklahoma  but  sooti 
moved  to  Texas,  where  It  began  spreading  out 

Td  taking  over  other  -'^ll^'TTLZT 
services  routes  In  every  direction.  Its  high 
flv7ng  bright  plumaged  birds  whisk  pa^en- 
ger^^to^uth  America,  Haw  .11   and   Japan 
via  Branlff  all  the  way. 

Today  Harding  Lawrence,  one  "f  ^"^ 
founders  of  the  old  Pioneer  Airlines,  is  boar^ 
chairman  and  president  of  Br*^^'^„  '^J  *^ 
Lawrence  who  okayed  the  '^^°^''^^°'^"lZ^t 
cept  of  painting  Branlff's  planes  in  bright 
cofors-an  Idea  conceived  by  brilliant  Tex^- 
't^rn  ad  woman,  Mary  Wells,  who  Is  now  Mrs^ 
Lawrence.)  Lawrence  ^^^urned  to  "Texas  in 
1965  from  CaUfornla,  where  he  had  gone 
When  continental  took  over  Pioneer.  Branlff 
Thll  year  boast*  the  best  onUme  Perf°""^f " 
among  all  U.S.  domestic  trunkllne  airlines. 

Since  Lawrence  assumed  the  presidency. 
Branlff  has  upped  Its  Income  lf8  per  cent 
and  113  per  cent  In  passengers  carried.  With 
5^  billion  passenger  miles,  that  Sgu'-e  f  f 
Increased  263  per  cent.  Aviation  Is  big  busi- 
ness indeed.  For  Instance,  for  the  first  six 
months  this  vear  Branlff  alone  had  operat- 
lua  revenue  of  $157  million. 

Walter  Moore,  editor  of  the  Texas  Alma- 
nac, predicts  general  aviation  will  ^crease 
r^' number  of  active  Pl-nes  ^^y  |J  per  cent 
to  214  000  between  now  and  1980.  He  says 
total  annual  passenger  emplanements  froni 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  airports  will  reach  16  5 
million  as  early  as  1980. 

The  current  Texas  International  began  as 
Texas  Air  Transport.  It  came  into  being  21 
yei^ago  at  the  old  Avenger  Field  at  Sweet- 
waTer  with  a  couple  of  Douglas  DC-3s  serv- 
ing eight  Texas  cities.  Through  years  of 
struggle  in  which  the  name  changed  to 
S-Texas  Airways  and  earned  the  dubious 
sobriquet  of  "Tree  Top  Airlines.'  the  alrhne 
grew  to  Its  present  Imposing  fleet  of  11  DC-9 

Pamper  Jets  and  25  P«>P-J«\^°"l^'^„'°o: 
Tex^  International  now  services  an  8.100- 
mlle  route  Unking  66  cities  in  seven  states 
and  Mexico.  Last  year,  the  fast-growing  air- 
line flew  a  record  1.958,818  passengers. 

Airnne  growth  has  been  faster  than  ground 
facilities.  Building  a  multimilUon  dollar  jet 
,s  easier  than  getting  the  necessary  land  for 
an  airport  and  putting  in  runways  and  build- 
ings Today  just  about  every  city  m  Texas 
with  an  airport  is  suffering  under  the  tower- 
ing traffic  load. 

Houston  is  the  major  exception.  A  few 
months  ago,  the  conditions  there  at  the  old 
W  P  Hobby  airport  were  deplorable.  But 
that  all  changed  this  summer  with  comple- 
tion of  the  remarkable  new  Houston  Inter- 
national Airport  There  Is  nothing  like  it 
anvwhere. 

This  gleaming  ultramodern  $110  million 
airport  is  16  miles  north  of  Houston  and 
sprawls  over  7.300  acres  between  two  multi- 
lane  highways  connected  by  the  Outer  Belt. 


More  than  10  years  passed  before  Houston's 
dream  of  this  splendid  facility  was  realized- 
a  fact  that  should  spur  any  other  city  that 
hopes  to  prepare  for  the  coming  onslaught 
of   bigger   planes   and   Increasing   hordes  of 
nasseneers    As   Houston   magazine   reported 
?e«ntf>VEarly  In  1957,  President  Ben  C^Bm 
and  other  officials  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
n--rce  concluded  that  by  the  time  any  a  rport 
site  could  be  selected  and  the  City  could  get 
bonds   approved    for    its   purchase.   It   w-ould 
cease  to  be  available  or  the  price  would  be- 
come prohibitive.  The  only  answer  seemed  to 
lie  in   a    group  of  friends.'  as  Mr.  Belt  ex- 
pressed it,  buying  land  for  such  a  site,  and 
Then  holding  it  for  subsequent  resale  to  the 
City  at  Its  cost  to  them   .   .      '  .       » 

SO  a  group  of  18  men  quietly  went  about 
acquiring  lands  for  the  airport  site.  Owner- 
ship of  about  3.000  acres  was  accumulated 
"bv  the  group  through  a  holding  company 
called  the  "Jet  Era  Ranch  Company.'  Because 
of  a  typographical  error  the  site  became 
known  as  the  "Jetero  Airport"  and  later  got 
Its  official  designation  of  Houston  Inter- 
continental Airport.  J  ,  , 
In  1960  the  City  purchased  the  land  lor 
$1.9  million,  the  price  the  group  had  paid  for 
It    Additional  land  brought  the  site  to  7,300 

'''^Today  the  airport  stands  as  a  prototype  of 
what  the  airport  of  the  future  will  be  Its 
runways— the  longest  9.400  feet— will  easily 
accommodate  the  jumbo  planes  of  the  10 
lines  already  operating  there.  Ultimately  two 
of  them  will  be  extended  to  12,000  feet  to 
handle  planes  of  the  future.  Traffic  at  Hous- 
ton Intercontinental  is  estimated  at  4'2  mil- 
lion passengers  annually  and  is  projected  to 
more  than  double  by  1975. 

And  for  once,  it  looks  like  the  perennial 
airport  parking  problem  is  solved,  even  If 
the  price  Is  substantial:  up  to  »4.50  a  day 
for  protected  space. 

Each  of  the  two  four-story  terminals  at 
the  new  airport  has  four  parking  facilities 
with  none  more  than  600  feet  from  the  take- 
off gate  These  alone  will  accommodate  3.000 
automobiles.  Grade  level  parking  Is  available 
for  another  1.500  automobiles.  Short  time 
parking  is  nearby  and  passengers  can  ride  an 
underground  "brain  train"  that  operates 
every  two  minutes,  from  parking  to  plane. 
Automatic  ticket  gates  speed  the  entry  and 
seven  pay  depots  at  exits  prevent  congestion 
after  flight  arrivals. 

In  addition  to  the  major  schedule  flights, 
a  new  mini  airline  named  Metro  has  been 
formed  to  haul  passengers  from  the  NASA 
complex  south  of  Houston.  This  service  is 
supplied  by  twin  Otters  with  short  takeoff 
and  landing  capability.  It  costs  $10  to  fly  be- 
tween the  airports,  with  free  parking  at  the 
NASA  site.  Also  scores  of  private  planes  land 
and  embark  each  day  from  the  airport  for 
different  parts  of  the  state. 

It  Is  for  these  planes  that  the  Texas  Aero- 
nautical Commission  (TACi  operates  as  a 
state  agency.  The  agency  has  a  budget  of  $1 
million  a  year  to  aid  towns  under  50.000 
population.  This  year  53  small  cities  are  get- 
ting aid,  either  in  building  a  complete  new 
airport  or  providing  additional  runways, 
lights  and  aprons.  Charles  Murphy,  former 
state  representative  from  Houston  is  execu- 
tive director  of  TAC.  Members  of  the  com- 
mission are  appointed  by  the  governor.  Cur- 
rent members  are;  Harry  P.  Whitworth, 
Austin,  chairman;  Rex  C.  Cauble.  Denton; 
Hugh  A  Fltzslmmons  Jr.  Carrizo  Springs; 
Paul  M.  Fulks,  Wolfe  City;  Luclan  Floumoy. 
Alice;  and  James  Luther,  Burnet. 

While  air  travelers  to  Houston  were  still 
looking  over  the  wondrous  airport  there, 
construction  got  underway  on  the  Fort 
Worth-Dallas  regional  airport,  a  facility  des- 
ignated as  the  "jumbo  hub"  of  the  universe. 
Expected  to  be  completed  In  1972.  It  wall  be 
approximately  72  square  miles  in  area  and 
eventually  have  14.000-foot  runways.  The 
builders  anticipate  1975  when  the  hubs 
estimated  traffic  will  reach  11  million. 
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Pisseiicers  will  walk  less  than  300  feet  in 
arriving  and  boarding.  Architecturally,  a 
bird'6-eve  view  of  the  complex  will  resemble 
a  chaln'of  semi-circles  capable  of  handling  18 
giant  747s  at  a  time.  There  will  be  rcx.m 
for  500  parked  planes  and  21.000  parked 
automobiles.  The  whole  Project  will  cost  an 
estimated  $500  million  and  13.000  to  14.000 
persons  will  be  employed  at  the  site 

As    airports    Increase    In    size,    so    do    tne 
planes    Lockheed  now  is  beginning  produc- 
tion   of   its   Trlstar   HOll    which   will   carr>- 
345  passengers    Subconuacts  have  been  let 
In  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  aviation  plants  lor 
components  for  this  big  bird  that  will  have 
a  wing  span  of   155  feet  and  weigh,  empty. 
208  553   pounds.   With   from  250   to  345   pas- 
sengers,   plus    cargo.    It    will    cruise    at    600 
miles    per    hour.    It    will    be    ready    for    jet 
travelers  In  1971,  according  to  Lockheed.  A.nd 
expected  to  be  ready  next  year  is  the  Boeing 
747    a  four-engine  jet  that's  bigger  than  a 
football   field  and  will  carry  380  passengers 
at  a  speed  of  600  miles  per  hour. 

And  possibly  as  early  as  this  month  Texans 
will  get  a  sneak  preview  of  the  fabled  C-5A^ 
the  world's  largest  transport,  when  It  flies 
into  Kelly  Air  Force  Base  at  San  Antonio. 
Kelly  will  provide  total  maintenance  for  tne 
C-5A  m  months  to  come. 

Thomas  M.  Sullivan,  director  of  the  new 
Dallas-Port  Worth  Regional  Airport,  pre- 
dicts- By  the  year  2000,  probably  before, 
we'll  be  able  to  fly  at  speeds  of  7.000  or 
8  000  miles  per  hour."  In  that  case,  passen- 
gers will  eat  breakfast  in  New  York  and  get 
to  London  way  too  early  for  lunch. 

Texas  also  is  the  home  of  the  Airline 
Passengers  AssociaUon.  10-year-old  Dallas- 
based  organization  of  people  who  fly.  Jack 
Cox.  Austin  and  Dallas  business  executive,  is 
president. 

-Aviation  englners  are  burning  midnight 
oil  in  planning  ways  to  handle  traffic,  cargo, 
safety,  movement,  parking,  eating  and  even 
leisure."  savs  Cox.  "The  passengers,  however, 
need  a  watch  dog.  We  try  to  fill  this  gap 
With  much  of  our  membership  across  the 
nation  flvlng  every  day,  we  get  constant  re- 
ports from  them.  They  offer  suggestions  on 
wavs  to  improve  the  service  element  of  air 
transportation.  We  then  can  clear  many  of 
these   problems   with   the   industry. 

"Everyone  knows  how  crowded  the  termi- 
nals are;  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  and 
from  the  airport,  getting  luggage  faster  and 
many  other  problems.  The  passenger  is  in 
a  hurry  He  falls  to  buy  insurance 
or  to  leave  a  forwarding  address.  We  are  able 
to   help  him   and  the  airlines  at   the  same 

time." 

A  new  business  also  Is  generating  for  the 
so-called  feeder  lines,  according  to  Cox,  The 
big  lines  can't  serve  the  small  towns,  or  even 
the  small  cities. 

Feeders  represent  the  third  level  of  air 
transportation.  They  take  up  where  the 
trunk  and  regional  airlines  cannot  go.  and 
their  growth  has  been  rapid.  "We've  heard 
them  called  the  hottest  thing  In  aviation 
since  wings.'  Cox  says.  It  is  estimated  there 
are  some  200  commuter  lines  now  operating 
in  the  United  States.  There  were  only  12  in 
1965.  TexEis  has  10  such  lines,  certificated  by 
the  Texas  Aeronautical  Commission. 

Air  Texas  now  is  the  largest  of  the  com- 
muter airlines,  since  merging  recently  with 
Tyler-based  Fleetway.  The  merger  gives  Air 
Texas  a  total  of  six  routes,  serving  nine  cities 
with  226  flights  a  week. 

Cities  served  are  Fort  Worth.  Austin.  Dal- 
las. Gladewater.  Houston.  Kilgore.  Longview, 
San  Antonio  and  Tyler. 

The  Sentinel  Airlines  of  West  Texas  serves 
Midland-Odessa  and  Abilene,  to  Fort  Worth 
and  Dallas.  There  are  two  flights  a  day  in 
each  direction. 

Other  TAC  certifications; 
Hood  Airline  of  KlUeen.  providing  service 
between  Killeen  and  Dallas. 

Davis  Airlines  of  Bryan,  serving  Bryan,' 
College  Station  and  Dallas. 
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Houston  Metro,  flying  between  the  NASA 
complex  and  the  new  Houston  airport. 

King  Plight  Service  between  Wichita  Palls 
and  Dallas. 

Miller  Aircraft  tnc  .  McGregor  Waco  and 
Dallas. 

Amlstad  AlrUnes,  Del  Hlo.  two-way  route 
between  San  Antonio  and  Del  Rio. 

Among  the  majjor  airlines  serving  Tex»« 
itre  Eastern.  Continental.  Frontier.  Aero- 
naves  de  Mexico.  Delta.  KLM,  Mexican  de 
Avlaclon;  National,  Pan-Am  and  United 
with  Interchange. 

These  lines  also  have  sales  offices  in  the 
principal  cities  ol  Texas  and  offer  flight 
schedules  to  any  large  city  in  the  world, 
direct   or   via  Interchange. 

A  large  per  cent  of  ticketing  on  these  air- 
lines Is  through  authorized  travel  a^ncles. 
a  service  without  cost  to  the  passenger.  In 
fact,  the  travel  agents — through  their  oon- 
slaut  contact  with  schedule  changes  and  ex- 
cursion plans — often  can  save  the  passenger 
money. 

Interstate  commuter  service  Is  coming,  too. 
CAB  has  granted  authority  to  Ozark  Air 
Lines  to  operate  between  St.  Liouls.  Tulsa 
and  Port  Worth-Dallas.  According  to  CAB. 
Oeark  will  haul  an  e.sUmated  100.000  passen- 
gers the  first  year,  with  profit  In  excess  of  •! 
million. 

Of  equal  lmf>ortance  In  the  sky-high  pic- 
ture Is  tbt  progreM  being  made  by  helicop- 
ters Beil-HeUcopter  Co  of  Port  Worth  Is  now 
testing  the  nation's  first  twin-engine  medium 
size  commercial  helicopter,  the  Model  212. 
Bell,  worlds  largest  whlrlyblrd  builder.  Is 
sponsoring  a  .series  of  metro  development 
conferences  across  the  nation,  studying  com- 
miuilty  needs  and  long-range  planning  In 
the   use  of   rotary   winged   aircraft. 

The  aviation  industry  looks  for  helicop- 
ters to  boom  In  commercial  use — and  fast. 
Sonv  600  helicopter  pllou  are  turned  out 
every  month  from  Port  Wolters  near  Mineral 
Wells.  Texas.  Heliports  already  are  being 
planned  In  new  cooimunity  complexes. 
Among  the  municipalities  using  bellcopten 
are  Port  Worth  and  Dallas.  They've  had  tre- 
mendous usa^  by  oil  companies  along  the 
coast    and    large    ranches. 

TTiere  is  charter  service  from  practically 
every  airport  In  the  state.  Flying  clube.  crop 
dusters  and  flying  Farmers  buzz  around  all 
over  Texas. 

All  the  major  schools  are  supplying  oouraea 
in  some  form  for  sCudents  who  want  to  get 
Into  the  booming  Industry.  One  college  Is 
offering  courses  In  tower  control,  an  ever- 
g.'owlag  field. 

It  might  be  dlfflcullt  for  the  harried  driver  of 
an  automobile  on  the  public  highways  to  be- 
lieve so  many  people  fly.  But  t2iey  do.  and 
Texas  Is  the  place  with  the  most  miles  and 
the  beet  flying  weatJher  In  the  nation.  And  if 
you  don't  believe  millions  of  Texans  are  fly- 
ing. Just  go  out  to  the  airport  and  see  for 
yourself. 
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from  which  you  suffer  will  follow  you  wher- 
ever you  go. 

In  accordance  with  your  request  for  me  to 
furnish  you  with  papers  for  seeking  entrance 
to  Australia.  I  have  made  inquiry  into  their 
policy.  They  have  advised  me  to  instruct  you 
to  write  to  the  Australian  Consulate  General. 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  5th  Avenue.  New  York  City, 
N.Y.  Any  person  seeking  entrance  must  be 
personally  interviewed  by  an  officer  represent- 
ing the  Australian  government.  His  duty  Is  to 
evaluate  your  quallflcatlons  for  contributing 
to  the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  country 
which  Lhey  seek— by  virtue  of  Administrative 
policy — to  nvalntaln. 

I  ;im  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  this  m- 
form.itioii.  My  only  hope  Is  that  you  will 
somehow  manage  to  pass  the  .Australian  cri- 
teria for  entrance.  If  you  succeed.  I  hope  you 
will  Inform  me — In  which  case  I  may  organize 
a  cimpalgn  to  help  all  bigots  of  America  leave 
the  country  to  Americans  Good  luck  to  you! 
Sincerely, 

William  L.  Clat. 
.Vember  o/  Conyrffis. 
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HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  17,  1949 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in 
the  Record  a  letter  written  by  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  William  L.  Clat. 
to  Mr.  Saul  L.  Cupp; 

NOVCMBEK  5.  1969. 
Mj.  SAta  L.  Ctjpp.    j 
St.  Louit.  Mo.  I 

Dear  M«.  Cupp:  1  have  your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 25  In  which  you  express  your  desire  to 
leave  the  United  States  to  escape  black  peo- 
ple. Tou  may  well  be  able  to  escape  from 
black  people — but  tbs  effects  of  the  hatred 


DR.  JAMES  VAN  ALLEN  SPEAKS  ON 
EDUCATION 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  iowa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent guest  editorial  in  the  Davenport 
Times -Democrat  carried  excerpts  of  re- 
marks made  by  Dr.  James  Van  Allen  at  a 
conference  on  education  called  by  Iowa's 
G  )vernor,  Robert  D.  Ray. 

Dr.  Van  Allen's  accomplishments  are 

legend,  smd  his  remarks  on  education  are 

especially  worthy  of  note: 

[Prom     the     Davenport-Bettendorf     (Iowa) 

Times-Democrat.  Nov.  1.  1969) 

"A  HossE  That  One  Can  Ride" 

(Eorroa's  Note:  Following  are  excerpts 
from  remarks  by  Dr.  James  Van  Allen,  re- 
nowned University  of  Iowa  physicist,  at  a 
governor's  education  conference  in  Des 
Moines.  He  stresses  what  he  considers  dangers 
of  an  overcommitment  to  formal  education 
in  this  country.  He  cites  the  Importance  of 
pride  In  craftsmanship,  and  points  out  that 
this  can  be  attained  not  only  in  a  classroom 
but  on  a  Job.  He  does  not  talk  down  educa- 
tion, but  does  talk  up  the  values  of  work.) 

There  is  a  certain  blindness  in  overstress- 
ing  formal  education.  First  of  aU.  Its  success 
depends  upon  a  high  level  of  motivation  on 
the  part  of  both  Instructors  and  students.  A 
very  small  fraction  of  the  human  race,  per- 
haps only  a  few  per  cent,  is  composed  of  true 
scholars. 

For  most  persona,  extended,  unbroken  peri- 
ods of  formal  educational  for  IS  or  20  years, 
without  responsible  work  experience,  foster 
boredom,  cynicism  and  indolence. 

I  personally  l)eUeve  that  we  in  the  United 
States  are  already  overly  committed  to  a  tra- 
ditional process  of  formal  education  for  the 
great  majority  of  our  citizenry. 

Secondly,  formal  education  Is  expensive 
and  becomes  steadily  more  so.  The  expUclt 
cost  of  education  la  already  the  most  con- 
spicuous Item  of  the  budgets  of  state  and 
local  government  and  It  la  becoming  easily 
noticeable  In  the  federal  budget  as  well. 

Thirdly,  the  pmbllc  commitment  to  formal 
education  carries  with  It  the  great  hidden 
cost  of  lack  of  economic  productivity  of  mil- 
lions of  young  men  and  women.  Any  normal 
person  over  17  is  clearly  capable  of  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  productive  work.  Those 
who  continue  In  school  under  the  pressure 


of  social  prestige  at  a  level  of  passive  and 
Indifferent  submission  to  the  system  do  no 
such  work  and  may  moreover  suffer  an  Im- 
portant loss  of  personal  pride  and  self- 
esteem. 

Few  things  In  life  are  as  Important  as  the 
pride  of  craftsmanship,  at  whatever  level  It 
may  occur — the  pride  In  a  Job  well  done,  the 
feeling  of  having  a  horse  that  one  can  ride. 
Craftsmanship  comes  only  from  doing  work 
and  from  thinking  about  how  to  do  It  better. 
It  does  not  come  from  passively  hearing 
about  work,  or  as  one  student  said.  "Work 
f.-isclnates  me  I  can  sit  and  look  at  It  for 
hours." 

At  the  present  date,  the  direct,  explicit 
co&t  of  education  Is  about  seven  per  cent  <;f 
the  gross  national  product  and  this  per- 
centage Is  growing  rapidly.  The  totil  cost, 
both  direct  and  Indirect,  Is  mticl.  more 
More  than  60  million  persons  of  our  na- 
tional population  of  205  million  (that  is. 
about  29  per  cent)  are  doing  nothing  bur 
going  to  school  or  teaching  those  who  are. 
In  Iowa,  the  corresponding  figures  are  about 
800.000  of  a  toUl  population  of  2.800.000 
(again  about  29  per  cent).  Another  30  per 
cent  or  so  are  not  economically  productive 
for  other  reasons.  .  .  . 

Education  may  be  worth  at  least  as  much 
as  we  are  now  spending:  perhaps  much 
more  .  .  .  But  I  believe  it  has  progressed 
along  traditional  and  socially  acceptable 
lines  In  a  relatively  uncritical  way  for  so 
long  and  to  such  a  point  that  11  Is  ripe  for 
searching  study.   .   .   . 

My  own  beliefs  are  that  we  should  try — 

To  break  our  blind  devotion  to  the  Idea 
that  extended  formal  education  for  everyone 
Is  the  only  route  to  self-fulflllment  and  suc- 
cess.  .   .   . 

To  work  toward  acceptable  sociological 
substitutes  for  mere  attendance  at  college, 
and  finally  .  .  . 

To  foster  a  wide  diversity  of  vocational, 
technical,  and  other  specialized  forms  of 
education   In  a  work-study  context.  .   .  . 

The  average  career  officer  In  the  VS.  Navy 
spends  an  estimated  25  per  cent  of  his  life 
In  school  and  does  so  on  full  pay  and  al- 
lowances. This  Is  Judged  to  be  about  the 
minimum  required  to  maintain  his  com- 
petence. 


URBAN  RENEWAL  AT  ITS  BEST 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  17,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
fifties,  many  of  this  Nation's  great  cities 
embarked  on  ambitious  programs  of 
urban  reneaal  and  urban  revitalization. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  city,  Philadel- 
phia, led  the  way. 

One  of  Philadelphia's  programs  which 
has  been  an  unqualified  success  was  the 
dismantling  of  the  old  Dock  Street  Mar- 
ket, just  blocks  from  Independence  Hall, 
and  the  transfer  of  its  marketplace  func- 
tions to  the  modern,  centralized  food  dis- 
tribution center. 

This  program  produced  two  salutary 
benefits  for  my  city.  First  it  led  to  the  re- 
vitalization of  a  modem,  residential 
neighborhood,  in  the  heart  of  my  city, 
Society  Hill.  Second,  it  provided  a  mod- 
ern, eCQcient  farm-to-market  distribu- 
tion center  for  the  goods  which  feed  the 
Philadelphia  area's  6  million  residents. 

The  food  distribution  center  has  been 
such    a    success    that    the    planners    of 
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Paris  looking  for  a  modem  substitute 
for  that  city's  ancient  market,  Les  Haiies, 
carefully  studied  Philadelphia's  center 
before  drawing  their  own  plans. 

The  story  of  this  urban  renewal  suc- 
cess is  now  being  told  in  a  pubUcation  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
nfvelopment.  With  the  consent  of  my 
colleagues,  I  enter  in  the  Record  a  press 
release  from  the  office  of  the  city  repre- 
.sentative  of  Philadelphia,  announcing 
this  article: 

Tlie  story  f  one  of  Philadelphia's  out- 
standing urban  renewal  projects,  relocation 
of  the  Dock  Street  Market  to  the  Food  Dis- 
tribution Center.  Is  featured  In  a  new  mag- 
azine Challenge,  being  published  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. „ 

The  magazine  halls  the  Food  Center  as 
"a  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
•self  help'  between  Philadelphia's  business- 
men citizens  and  government."  It  recalls 
that  the  old  Dock  Street  food  market  had 
contributed  to  the  false  notion  that  Phila- 
delphia was  "over  the  hill."        „     ^    „,  ,,, 

The  388-acre.  $100  million  Food  Distri- 
bution Center  In  South  Philadelphia  has 
created  an  estimated  12.000  new  Jobs  since 
Its  first  buildings  opened  In  1959.  At  the 
same  time  the  site  of  the  former  Dock  Street 
food  market  has  become  a  showplace  of 
modern  high-rise  apartment  buildings  and 
restored  historic  homes,  known  as  Society 
Hill  The  City  Is  now  registering  an  annual 
gain  of  $20  million  in  revenue  from  the 
thriving  Food  Distribution  Center  and  the 
renewed  Society  Hill. 

The  Philadelphia  Food  Distribution  Cen- 
ter has  become  a  model  for  other  cities  with 
similar  problems.  The  City  of  Paris  recently 
completed  a  new  wholesale  food  market 
patterned   after  the   Philadelphia  facility. 

Copies  of  "ChaUenge"  magazine  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Information  Ceiiter, 
Room   1202.  HUD.  Washington.  DC.  20410. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Island  State  leads  the  50  States  in 
the  percentage  increase  of  such  spend- 
ing in  the  last  decade. 

The  news  article  takes  note  also  of  the 
figures  reported  by  the  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education  which  shows  that 
Hawaii  ranks  second  highest  among  the 
States  in  per  capita  appropriations  oi 
tax  funds  for  operating  expenses  oi 
higher  education. 

In  order  that  the  Members  may  read 
more  about  Hawaii's  efforts  to  do  its  part 
in  developing  a  better  educated  citizenry, 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  article. 
"Isles  Second  in  Higher  Education 
from  the  November  6,  1969.  issue  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser: 

Isles  Second  In  Higher  Education 
Hawaii   currently  spends  more  money   on 
higher    education    than    any    state    except 
Washington,  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

And  the  Islands  lead  the  50  states  in  the 
percentage  Increase  of  such  spending  in  the 
last  decade.  ,         , 

Figures  reported  by  "The  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education"  show  that  Hawaii  ranks 
second  highest  among  the  states  In  per  capita 
appropriations  of  tax  funds  for  operating  ex- 
penses of  higher  education.  ,,  ,„,  ,>,p 
The  per  capita  figure  for  Hawaii  for  the 
1969-70  fiscal  year  Is  $56.69,  topped  only  by 
Washington's  $57.35. 

The  states  spending  least  per  capita  are 
New  Hampshire,  with  $1499,  and  Massachu- 
setts, with  $15.70.  The  median  1^  r^P^f  ^^^^'^ 
by  25th-ranked  Delaware's  $31.77  and  26tn- 
ranked  Florida's  $31.72.  „  .^„    . 

Hawaii's  appropriations  of  $41,782,000  in 
tax  funds  for  operations  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities during  the  current  fiscal  year  Is  a 
742  per  cent  increase  over  the  $4,958,000  ap- 
propriated in  1959-60. 

This  is  the  highest  10-year  Increase  In  the 
nation,  followed  by  New  York's  gam  of  696 
per  cent.  The  average  increase  for  the  su 
states  is  337.5  per  cent. 


HAWAn  RANKS  NO.  2  IN  NATION 
ON  MONEY  SPENT  ON  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  17,  1969 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  frequent  talks  to  high  school  gradu- 
ating classes  in  the  Island  State,  I  have 
repeatedly  stressed  to  the  young  men 
and  women  that  only  a  wise  and  edu- 
cated citizenry  can  keep  our  American 
democratic  society  a  going  concern.  I 
have  emphasized  to  the  students  that  as 
citizens  of  that  society,  they  should  be 
aware  of  the  duties  that  accompany  the 
great    privilege    of    citizenship    in    our 

I  have  further  stressed  that  they 
should  also  reaUze  that  if  they  are  to 
take  a  meaningful  and  active  part  m  the 
political  life  of  our  country  and  State, 
lhey  must  first  equip  themselves  with  the 
necessary  tools — the  most  important  of 
which  is  higher  education. 

In  this  regard,  I  take  pleasure  m  in- 
viting the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  recent  news  report  which  reveals  that 
Hawaii  is  currently  spending  more  on 
higher  education  than  any  State  except 
Washington,  on  a  per  capita  basis.  And 
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HUD  SECRETARY  GEORGE  ROMNEY 
STRESSES  NEED  FOR  BREAK- 
THROUGH IN  HOUSING  UNITS 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  17,  1969 


Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  George  Romney,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  emphasized  in  a  re- 
cent address  before  the  Mortgage  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America  the  impor- 
tance of  moving  forward  with  housing 
construction  throughout  the  Nation. 

Secretary  Romney  said  that  the  re- 
sponse to  the  housing  shortage  by  the 
building  industry  could  produce  a  strong 
impetus  to  the  entire  economy. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter  of  housing  for 
our  people.  I  place  Secretary  Romney  s 
speech  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows : 
Address  by  George  Romney.  Secretary.  US. 

Department   of   Housing   and   Urban    De- 
velopment 

These  are  hard  times  for  mortgage  bankers. 

They  are  hard  times  for  thrift  institutions, 
loo— for    homebullders— indeed,    for    nearly 
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everyone  connected  with  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket 'and  the  housing  Industry.  They're  even 
hard  on  the  Secretary  ol  Housing  and  Lrban 
Development.  .u^„ 

These  are  especially  hard  times  for  those 
Americans  who  cannot  obtain  a  decent  place 
to  live  because  of  our  overall  housing  short- 
age In  the  last  four  years,  housing  produc- 
tion has  fallen  more  than  one  million  units 
short  of  the  volume  needed  Just  to  keep  up 
with  population  trends  and  the  loss  of  de- 
teriorated units. 

And  yet  as  vou  well  know,  housing  starts 
this  year  are  down— not  up;  the  housing 
shortage  grows  larger— not  smaller 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  explain  to  this 
group  the  reasons  for  this  year's  decline  In 
housing.  You  have  all  been  through  It  too 
many  times  before— every  time  Inflation  has 
got  out  of  hand;  every  time  tight  monetary 
policy  has  been  used  to  bring  the  Inflation  , 
back  under  control. 

Neither  am  I  going  to  ofTer  any  promises 
that  the  end  to  your  troubles— and  my 
troubles— is  In  sight. 

Yes  the  economy  finally  does  seem  to  be 
cooling  off.  Inflation  psychology  may  be  on 
ihe  ebb  Interest  rates  have  retreated  some- 
what in  the  last  lew  weeks— at  least  in  the 
bond  markets. 

But  even  If  these  signs  prove  accurate.  >ou 
and  I  know  there  Is  always  a  long  lag  before 
the  mortgage  market  will  feel  any  real  bene- 
fit. Remember  just  three  years  ago  I   Mone- 
tary' policy  began  easing  in  the  fall  of  1966 
But  it  w£s  a  full  year  later  before  housing 
production  fully  recovered  It*  previous  high 
What  I  would  like  to  do  for  a  few  minutes 
is  review  some  of  the  actions  we  have  taken 
to  keep  the  mortgage  market  and  housing 
.situation  from  becoming  even  worse  than  n 
is     and   some   of    the    additional    steps    now- 
being  considered   for   the   immediate   period 

*  Ln  general,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  all  the 
specific  actions  taken  to  deal  with  previous 
squeezes  on  the  mortgage  market  and  hous- 
ing production  have  again  been  taken  or  are 
moving  toward  fruition.  And  In  several  im- 
portant instances,  the  actions  this  time  are 
considerably  more  extensive  than  ever  In  the 

^^The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
activltv.  of  course,  is  a  prime  illustration. 
Since  januarv.  I  have  authorized  an  Increase 
of  over  $5  billion  In  FNMAs  borrowing  au- 
thority. 

This  has  enabled  PNMA  to  make  mortgage 
commitments  totaling  nearly  $5  billion  so  far 
this  year.  Volume  in  recent  weeks— as  you 
all  well  know— is  up  to  an  annual  rate  ol 
nearly  $9  billion.  By  contrast,  in  all  ol  1966. 
FNMA's  secondary  market  purchases  totaled 

only  $2.1  billion.  .^x.«.a   ,c 

At  its  recent  commitment  rate.  FNMA  is 
supporting  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  en- 
tire FHA-VA  market.  The  real  estate  section 
of  any  newspaper  shows  the  Impact^the  ads 
say    "FHA  or  VA   financing  available 

FNMA's  activity  Is  obviously  the  principal 
reason  that  housing  start*  financed  under 
the  FHA  and  VA  programs  have  remained 
high,  in  the  face  of  a  sharp  drop  in  conven- 
tionally financed  starts. 

Substantial  additional  support  for  t)ie 
mortgage  market  has  come  from  the  Feoeral 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

In  the  past  9'-,  months,  the  Home  Loan 
Banks  have  increased  their  advances  to  mem- 
ber savings  and  loan  «^°^'^"°"^,,^^,f ^TO^ 
$3  billion,  and  in  June  an  additional  $700 
million  was  released  for  investment  in  mort- 
gages bv  a  cut  in  associations'  liquidity  re- 
quirements, in  1966.  advances  increased  for 
only  four  months  during  the  spring  and  earU 
summer  bv  a  total  of  only  $16  billion. 

In  1966  ruinous  competition  among  finan- 
cial institutions  for  savings  deposits  was  fi- 
nally brought  under  control  by  imposiuon 
of    interest    rate   ceilings    under   Regulation 
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•Q."  The8«  celUagi  have  b«en  maintained 
without  change  throughout  thl»  year.  In  the 
face  of  BUbetantlal  increaMs  in  interest  rates 
In  the  open  markeft. 

In  late  1966.  the  Investment  tax  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation  proTlalons  were  tem- 
porarily suapenrte*.  Early  this  year,  thla  Ad- 
ministration Bske4  for  repeal  of  the  Invest  - 
ment  tax  credit,  and  the  current  tax  reform 
bill  proposes  to  remove  accelerated  depreci- 
ation except  as  a  stimulus  to  newly  con- 
structed housing.  The  sooner  both  of  these 
provisions  are  enacted  Into  law,  the  more 
real  the  benefit  will  be  for  housing. 

Another  conscious  effort  to  help  housing 
was  President  Mlxon's  September  4  an- 
nouncement of  the  75<",.  cutback  in  federal 
construction  contracts,  and  his  request  that 
state  and  local  governments  consider  simi- 
lar steps. 

Vigorous  action  clearly  was  needed  to  help 
ease  the  strains  evidenced  by  skyrocketing 
wages  and  prices  throughout  the  construc- 
tion Industry.  A  basic  purpose  was  to  release 
at  leasrt  some  scarce  reoouroes  from  lower 
priority  construction  activities  for  use  In 
.  bomebulldlng. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  on  Construction, 
which  was  appc^nited  that  same  day,  and  the 
new  Construction  Indtistry  CollocUve  Bar- 
gaining Commission  appointed  a  few  days 
later.  wlU  be  working  to  carry  forward  on 
that  gt>6d  beginning. 

'  DesfMU  all  these  actions  to  date,  there  is 
no  eecaplng  the  facts  that  mortgage  credit 
Is  stlU  scarce  and  expensive,  and  that  housing 
production  is  stIU  down  sharply.  Housing 
starts,  to  be  sure,  did  show  a  somewhat  sur- 
prising rebound  In  September.  Most  experts 
seem  to  believe.  However,  that  this  was  only 
a  temporary  aberration  in  a  continuing 
downtrend. 

So  the  question  Is:  What  more  can  be  done 
to  help  susUln  the  mortgage  market  and 
housing  sector  through  the  period  ahead? 

One  step  I  know  this  Association  would 
reoommend  is  an  Increase  In  the  PHA-VA  In- 
terest rate  celling.  But  as  you  know,  I  receive 
advice  on  this  Isaue  from  a  number  of  other 
sources,  and  they  are  not  always  In  agree- 
ment. 

I  did.  of  course.  Increase  the  rate  when 
I  nrst  came  Into  office  last  January.  I  would 
do  so  again  If  I  were  convinced  Uiat  In  the 
present  circumstances  a  higher  celling  would 
bring  In  more  mortgage  funds. 

As  you  know  our  Department  has  sup- 
ported the  Idea  ol  experimenting  with  greater 
freedom  for  FHA  Interest  rates  at  an  appro- 
priate time.  Given  the  authority  and  those 
conditions  we  wJll  do  so  But  I  do  not  see 
such  conditions  prevailing  in  the  mortgage 
market  at  this  moment. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  the  FHA-VA 
Interest  celling,  the  starting  point  of  any 
program  to  deal  with  prospective  mortgage 
market  conditions  Is  to  continue  at  least  the 
volume  of  support  currently  provided  by 
FNMA  and  the  Home  Loan  Banks. 

Both  agencies  are  eager  to  do  this.  It  will 
require  them  to  continue  their  extensive  bor- 
rowing In  the  securities  markets,  but  It  seems 
likely  that  this  can  be  accomplished  without 
undue  strain. 

Building  on  this  base,  I  have  announced 
this  morning  the  release  of  $650  million  of 
Special  Assistance  funds  for  use  under  a  so- 
called  "Tandem  Plan." 

Under  the  plan,  GNMA  will  be  authorized 
to  make  mortgage  commitments  on  multl- 
Tamlly  units,  with  FNMA  simultaneously 
agreeing  to  take  over  the  mortgages  when 
actual  payment  must  pe  made — or  perhaps 
earlier  if  market  oondltlons  warrant. 

Let  me  say  a  Word  about  Special  Assist- 
ance, since  our  Department  has  been  criti- 
cized so  often  for  a  presumed  unwlUlngneaa 
to  use  theee  fundi  The  plain  fact  U  that  we 
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have  been  using  a  sizable  part  of  the  author- 
ized funds  right  along  In  purely  routine  op- 
erations which  lack  only  the  fanfare  that  is 
sometimes  attached  to  spending  ^jeclal 
Asalstanoe. 

Thus  In  the  first  nine  months  o*  this  year, 
more  than  »600  million  of  mortgages  have 
been  purchased  uttdar  Special  Assistance  op- 
erations of  GNMA.  An  addlUonal  •600  mil- 
lion or  so  has  been  reserved  for  future  pur- 
chases. In  196«,  by  contrast.  Special  Assist- 
ance purchases  totaled  only  WOO  million 

My  action  this  morning  releases  a  slsable 
share  of  the  remaining  Special  Aesistance 
funds  that  are  as  yet  unallocated.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  can  soon  release  still  n>ore  to 
provide  support  for  the  single-family  mort- 
gage market. 

One  further  mechanism  we  are  most  eager 
to  bring  Into  operation  Is  the  mortgage- 
backed  security.  We  have  nearly  completed 
the  final  regulations  on  •pass-through"  se- 
curities, which  are  considerably  more  liberal 
than  provided  In  the  original  draft  published 
last  August.  These  should  be  released  .shortly. 
In  addition,  we  are  proceeding  with  prepa- 
ration of  the  regulations  for  bond-type  secu- 
rities, so  that  they  can  be  released  as  market 
conditions  become  more  favorable  for  float- 
ing long-term  debt  obligations. 

I  should  acknowledge  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  your  Association  officers  for  all  of  the  Velp 
they  have  provided  In  the  preparation  of  i.the 
regulations  on  mortgage -backed  securities. 
We  are  now  counting  on  you  to  make  use  of 
the  instrument  to  the  fullest  extent  possi- 
ble to  attract  new  funds  into  the  mortgage 
market. 

Each  of  you  knows  who  in  your  State  has 
money  as  yet  untapped  by  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket. Or  if  vou  do  not  know,  now  Is  the  time 
to  find  out.  Some  of  your  regular  old  sup- 
pliers of  funds  may  be  attracted  to  the  mort- 
gage-backed security  too.  But  the  key  to 
overall  sviccess,  as  far  as  we  are  oonoemed. 
is  the  amount  of  new  money  that  can  be 
tapped. 

TJie  things  I  have  talked  about  so  far,  of 
course,  are  essentially  short-run  steps  to- 
ward solution  of  a  current  problem.  None  of 
them  yet  represents  the  fundamental  change 
that  will  l>e  needed  to  help  prevent  the  mort- 
gage market  and  housing  from  becoming  the 
victims  of  any  future  financial  squeeze. 

Our  approach  is  to  take  one  step  at  a  time. 
Our  first  priority  concern  must  t*  to  allevi- 
ate the  present  crisis.  But  this  Administra- 
tion is  pledged  to  initiate  an  age  of  reform. 
Our  search  for  long-range  solutions  Is 
underway  and  moving  to  the  top  of  our 
agenda— both  wlUiln  our  Department,  and 
through  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Con- 
struction. We  want  and  need  any  suggestions 
you  may  have. 

This  Adminlsuatlon  is  determined  to  do  Us 
full  part  toward  meeting  our  nation's  hoiis- 
ing  needs.  I  accept  the  26  million  housing 
goal  set  by  Congress  last  year  as  a  reasonable 
statement  of  minimum  need — in  fact,  I  think 
we  need  more  than  26  million. 

But  we  all  must  recognize  that  merely 
citing  needs  Is  not  enough.  We  must  also 
organize  to  meet  the  need— and  beyond  that, 
we  must  make  the  people  fully  aware  that 
the  need  exists  and  must  be  met. 

After  all,  most  p>eopIe  In  this  country  are 
well-housed.  It  is  only  the  minority  of  Amer- 
icans desperate  lor  decent  housing  who  feel 
the  full  impact  of  our  liousing  shortage  and 
high  costs.  In  recent  opinion  surveys  of  the 
public  problems  meet  on  people's  minds, 
housing  is  not  at  the  top  or  near  the  top  of 
the  domestic  list.  It  should  be. 

This  means  that  our  approach  to  meeting 
national  housing  needs  must  be  one  capable 
of  making  moet  people  realize  the  tremen- 
dous economic  and  social  benefits  which  a 
successful  effort  can  produce. 
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Most  people  will  benefit.  The  economic 
benefits  can  be  Immense.  Houaing  is  the 
greatest  undeveloped  market  In  this  country. 
Meeting  the  booming  demand  m  the  bal- 
ance of  thla  century  can  do  for  our  economy 
what  the  railroads  did  In  the  last  century 
and  what  the  transportation  and  electronic 
Industries  have  done  m  recent  years.  Meet- 
ing housing  needs  Is  a  dramatic  opportunity 
for  business  and  labor — particularly  mi- 
nority group  workers  and  those  who  are  now 
unemployed. 

And  the  social  benefits  of  meeting  hous- 
ing needs  can  equal  the  economic  benefits. 
The  frustrated  and  unhappty  Americans  liv- 
ing In  the  ghettos  are  understandably  fed 
up  with  years  of  largely  empty  rhetoric  and 
unkept  promises  of  "a  decent  home  in  a 
suitable  living  envlroniaent  for  every  Amer- 
ican family."  They  know  the  need — their 
need-  is  great.  Action  Is  needed  now,  not 
words. 

Success  m  meeting  our  nation's  housing 
needs  unquestionably  would  do  more  than 
any  other  physical  achievement  to  alleviate 
the  dangerous  and  divisive  tensions  of  our 
cities. 

If  we  can  break  through  to  arouse  public 
consciousness  of  the  need  to  nteet  the  hous- 
ing goal,  we  win  have  won  at  least  half  our 
battle.  But  for  full  succeaa,  there  are  other 
barriers  we  must  break  through. 

We  must  break  through  the  technological 
barrier  and  develop  new  ways  of  achieving 
volume  production  of  decent,  low-cost  hous- 
ing. 

Prices  of  new  homes  sold  across  the  coun- 
try this  past  stunmer  averaged  over  $25,500. 
a  third  more  than  the  avera--"  price  just 
four  years  earlier.  Over  the  same  period,  per 
capita  disposable  Income  rose  by  only  26'';. 
The  plain  fact  Is  that  more  and  more  of 
our  families  simply  cannot  afford  decent 
housing. 

Our  Department,  as  you  know,  has  begun 
to  tackle  this  technology  prroblem  through 
our  new  Operation  Breakthrough.  Just  a 
month  ago.  we  received  some  650  separate 
prototyi>e  proposals  developed  by  almost 
every   major   firm   In   the   country. 

Many  of  these  projx)sals  have  drawn  on 
experience  gained  In  Europe  In  Industrial 
produced  housing.  I  can  tell  you  from  per- 
sonal experience  of  a  visit  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  we  can  learn  something  from  the 
Europeans  about  how  to  produce  attractive 
iiouaing  in  a  short  time  at  reasonable  cost. 
After  we  have  decided  which  of  the  var- 
ious prototype  proposals  seems  most  appro- 
priate, we  should  be  able  to  award  some 
production  contracts  by  next  springs  build- 
ing season. 

"i'ou  all  know  why  housing  costs  .so  much 
today.  Financing,  land,  labor  and  materials 
are  all  more  expensive.  We  must  have  a  total 
breakthrough  to  get  past  all  of  these  separate 
barriers. 

We  must  find  lasting  ways  to  break 
through  the  financial  barrier. 

Here.  I  am  looking  beyond  the  time  when 
we  finally  bring  the  current  Inflation  under 
control,  and  monetary  policy  is  able  to  ease 
from  IW  present  highly  restrictive  position. 
These  steps  are  clearly  a  prerequisite  for 
any  major  expansion  in  the  availability  of 
mortgage-financing.  As  such  financing  does 
become  available.  I  am  counting  on  the 
members  of  this  Association  to  help  assure 
that  the  Interest  rates  are  down  ,->t  rea- 
sonable levels. 

The  question,  however.  Is  whether  these 
steps  alone  will  be  enough.  I  am  sure  you 
have  seen  the  dUcusalon  suggesting  that  we 
may  need  to  run  very  large  budget  sur- 
pluses over  the  next  ten  years  in  order  to 
free  enough  real  and  financial  resources  to 
meet  the  housing  goals. 
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in  the  financial  sphere,  the  Idea  Is  simply 
that  if  the  Government  uses  a  budget  sur- 
Dl^^s  to  pay  off  some  of  it*  outstanding  debt, 
^  ore  funds  will  be  available  for  private 
Cses  including  financing  of  homebullding. 
"Tut  ^U  It  be  possible  PO^'^'-^-",^^^"  "J^'^; 
tain  budget  surpluses  of  the  size  I'l'^ly  ^f.  ^* 
ne^wl?  And  If  we  do,  can  we  be  a^";;«i  f  ^J 
homing  will  get  the  necessary  amount  of 
rredlt  at  reasonable  Interest  rates? 

some  have  said  that  the  only  solution  is 
to  require  financial  mstitutions  to  channel  a 
portion  of  their  assets  Into  mo^^^f^^  °^'^"^ 
hive  sueeested  creating  something  like  a 
nrtiona^houslng  bank.  I  am  sure  there  are 

^'l\°hmk'voTr   Association  should   begin   to 
ro  lis  on  this  question,  for  It  's  cjucial  to  our 
success  in  meeting  the  housing  goals, 
we  must  also  develop  some  breakthrough  In 

without  adding  to  Its  basic  utilltj. 

in  addition  we  must  break  through  the 
labor  barrier.  Estimates  suggest  that  we  will 
ne^  more  than  one  million  more  man-ye.irs 
of'^n'lte  li^or  by  1978  than  we  have  now. 
If  we  are  to  meet  the  housing  goals^ 

The  high  cost  of  a  scarce  '•''^"^^  supply 
hal  been  dramatically  illustrated  this  yean 
A^you  know,  all  construcUon  labor  contracts 
signed  in  the  first  six  months  of   this  year 

*^  And  to  help  break  through  the  materials 
batrler  ^e  must  find  a  way  to  revise  or  over- 
come  antiquated  building  codes.  Too  often 
th^y  go  beyond  their  legitimate  P"^P°^«^  °j 
tney  B"  ""^^  <,afetv  of  the  occupants  and 
Cre^pfot'ec^irrisfbar^iers  standing  in  t^ 
^v  of  badly-needed  cost-cutting  ini^o^^; 
r,nL  Vn  ^chnlques,  processes  and  materials, 
uiin^  little  task  we  have  before  us.  in 
broad  terms  we  ne^d  to  shift  about  1-.  more 
o  our  t^Ul  national  output  into  housing 
v.'e    are    to    meet    the    l^°f '"^^^  \°fo.  ™! 

-Tsf  TrLorpii^h^:;^^'  ^:^^  -st 

^ZJ^nf/l^^rrceLC'^^lce  has^own 
us  and  shown  the  world  how  much  Amerl- 
ciiTcan  accomplish  when  we  set  our  eyes 
oH  mgh  target'^and  mobilise  our  resources 

'"it'^rmore  than  rhetoric  to  reach  the 
moon^t  took  a  massive  national  commit- 
mpnt  and  a  top  national  priority. 

Ibe^eve  that  the  public  interest  and  In- 
d«d  our  national  survival  require  us  toj^- 
siVn  our  housing  and  urban  goals  a  high 
priority  in  the  decade  ahead-at  least  corn- 
IZZl  to  the  priority  we  gave  our  space 
nroCTam  in  the  decade  just  ending. 
'^Zft  us  press  forward  in  space.  But  let  us 
turn  our  %ncipal  energies  our  cWef  con- 
cern to  this  great  spaceship  on  which j^e 
rrdetoeeiher-to  the  speedy  betterment  and 
ennoEent  of  the  quality  of  life  on  planet 

**we'  need  vour  help.  We  need  the  help  of 
Congress.  We  need  the  peoples  help. 

^t  us  set  priorities.  Let  us  set  timetables. 
Let  us  commit  resources.  Let  us  break  bar- 
riers  Let  us  reform  and  Innovate. 

Tet  us  build  homes  and  cities  and  .  new 
America. 
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SENATOR  SPESSARD  HOLLANp    A 
GREAT  STATESMAN,  TO  RETIRE 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    n-ORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17.  1969 
Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  our  colleague  i"  the  Senate, 
the  Honorable  Spessard  L.  Holland 
after  50  years  of  service  to  the  Stat*  of 
Florida  and  the  Nation,  announced  his 
retirement  from  public  life  at  the  end  of 
his  present  term.  .„.^or,<: 

Senator    Holland    is    a    stat^smans 
statesman.  He  was  an  o^^s^^^^'^inp  Gov- 
ernor and  U.S.  Senator.  But  to  all  who 
know  him.  his  greatest  attributes  are  his 
integrity  and  unflagging  sense  of  justice. 
H^  skill   as   a  legislator   is  unparal- 
leled   as  are  his  service  and  dedication 
to  the  people  of  Florida  and  the  Nation^ 
He  is  held  in  highest  esteem  by  ah^hose 
lives   have   been   touched   by   him.   His 
eadership  has  inspired  the  members  of 
the  Horida  congressional  delegation  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

His  warm  and  friendly  manner  and 
his  moments  given  to  humor  cause  him 
to  be  known  and  loved  by  People  n  aU 
walks  of  life,  regardless  of  pohticai 
alHUation  or  philosophy.  opnator" 

We  are  all  going  to  miss  "the  Senator 
when  he  retires  from  public  office  and 
tnist  that  he  and  Ws  charming  wife 
Mar>',  Florida's  "first  lady.^  '^''^L'^lZ 
their  golden  years  to  which  they  hate 
been  looking  forward  for  a  long  time. 

The  Miami  Herald  of  Friday.  Novem- 
ber 14  1969,  contains  both  an  editorial 
and  an  outstanding  article  by  Clarence 
jSSes  on  senator  Hollands  career  and 
his  retirement.  I  commend  these  items 
to  my  colleagues: 

I  From  the  Miami  Herald,  Nov    14.  19691 

SENATOR     HOLLAND'S    LEGACT     SHOULD     BE     A 

Pattern 
Thev  never  go  back  to  Pocatello.  say  the 

■a-iii  rio  so   and  more's  the  pity 

sen  Holland's  decision  not  to  run  for  re- 
election in  1970  is  understandable  because 
liL  clear-cut.  candid  and  typical  of  a  man 
Who  br^'lcs  no  nonsense,  "is  health,  s.^^ 
Florida's  senior  statesman.  '■■^1'  "°\^.=;'^°^ 
another  term.  So  he  is  going  back  to  his  Uw 

•^"spes^afd  Ho^a^d  was  the  first  governor  of 

FlS  to  go  to  the  united  States  Senate^  a 

customary  procession  In  many  states.  In  Tal- 

lah^s^e   hi^s   administration   Is   rem^^''/  ^^ 

for  its  stability  during  the  war  years,  its  tax 

:  orms  and  Us  support  of  public  education 

It  was  a  natural  step  from  there  to  v^ash- 

ington    Although   Sen.   Holland   J"'"^^    the 

Southern    DemScratic-Northern    RepubUcan 

con'ervaUve  coalition  he  was  always  his  own 

man    He  was  the  leader,  for  instance,  m  the 

movement  which  abolished  the  dlscnmina- 

'°';^i?h  Thomas  JeiTerson,  Sen.  Holland  cbvl- 
ouslv  believes  that  each  generation  must 
le  d  itrown  life.  In  essence  he  is  stepping 
aside  for  younger  men.  as  an  older  man  once 
stepped  aside  for  him. 

He  could,  of  course,  have  been  reelected^ 
While  he  has  not  always  been  able  to  ac 
commodate  himself  to  change,  Spessard  Hol- 
Ui"  is  no  mossback.  His  point  of  uew  ha^ 
:,lways  been  tolerant  of  f  pinion  Poluical 
grudge-beanng  left  him  cold. 


With  his  host  of  Florida  friends  The  Herald 
salutes  a  great  gentleman  and  1°^^!  P"^'^ 
servant.  "Behold  him  in  the  evening  time  of 
Ufe  By    unperceived    degrees    he   wears 

away.  Yet  like  the  sun,  seems  larger  at  his 

^rlonL  »nil  be  hard  put  to  find  a  successor 
to  Spessard  Holland,  but  we  trust  that  the 
stature  of  the  man  will  be  e^tiged  accord- 
ing to  the  qualities  of  the  man  about  to  re- 
tire from  the  Senate.  ^„„„i 

These  qualities  Include  '"tegritv.  knowl- 
cdee  of  government.  largeness  of  mind  and 
thi  ability  to  unite  people  of  ^iLlf  7^=^^'°"! 
for  the  betterment  of  Florida  This  is  a  pan 
of  the  Holland   legacy.  Let  it   be   a   pattern 


I  From  the  Miami  Herald.  Nov    14.   19691 
LITTLE    Box"    HtLD    AILING   HOLLANDS    SECRET 

I  By  Clarence  Jones) 
WASHINGTON -sen         Spessard        HoUand 
reached  deep  down  into  the  side  pocket  ol 
his  suit  coat  and   pulled  out  a  little  metal 

"Tt  was  the  kind  of  box  cold  remedies  used 
to  come  in.  The  paint  was  worn  and  it  had 
a  red  rubber  band  around  it 

•Mv  nitroglycerine  pills  are  '"  tbere^jl^ 
said,  "holding  the  box  between  his  fingers 
;.t  eve  level,  st-armg  at  it  'I've  been  earn- 
ing them  lor  eight  years  now.  Nobody  kne» 

about  It  "  ^„^   ^,,f 

With  the  decision  to  retire  over  and  cut 
in  the  open,  he  could  show  the  box  Thursdaj 
mommg  and  talk  about  the  angina  attacks 
that  helped  make  the  decision  for  him. 

There  was  a  lot  he  still  could  not  talk 
about.  Although  the  question  was  asked  in 
half  a  dozen  different  ways,  he  could  not 
Sring  himself  to  describe  ^''^•^l  ^e  fea 
Wednesday,  here  in  this  same  ^^^^^  »^;^" 
he  told  a  crowd  of  newsmen  he  was  too  old 
and  too  ill  to  chance  another  six  years-that 
he  i-  by  Choice,  giving  up  his  power  aiid 
prestige  in  the  -worlds  most  exclusive  club 
after  another  year  ,.^.  „.v,pn 

He  IS  now  77  He  grew  up  in  a  time  when 
men  were  not  supposed  to  show  emotion  ai 
public  TO  dredge  up  what  he  felt,  even  now 
fhat  it  wa3  over,  was  somehoW.  improper  and 

unfitting.  „„,„,    -rvip 

But  he  could  talk  about  the  ancma    The 

code  permitted  that.  ,„.,vp' 

He  was  silting  in  the  green  leather  swive^ 
chair  behind  the  massive,  battered  o  d  desk 
that  comes  with  the  "Iggest  suites  of  office 
in  the  old  Senate  building  that  are  the  spe- 
ciU  nreserve  of  senators  with  seniority 

Behind  him.  he.ad-high.  glass-doored  book- 
cases spanned  the  wall.  Above  the  cases  b.ung 
nictures  frame-tfl-frame.  taken  during  his 
^ubUc  career  that  began  as  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney  in  Bartow  60  years  ago 

-^e  pictures  record  the  aging  process^ 
from  a  voung  artillery  observer  ^ixh  an 
A^v  Mr  Force  uniform  and  a  mustache 
fn   ™e   in   1918  to  the  man  behind  the 

'^'xhe  h"r  is  snow-white  ..nd  thinning  The 
eyes  are  ma-nified  by  the  special  lenses  th a. 
fono:  cataract  operations  He  still  holds  h.m- 
c^elf  -traieht.  with  the  shoulders  back. 

He  tens  how  he  shot  a  turkey  last  wmter 
^■nn  a  .22  caliber  nfle  to  prove  that  he  c.n 
Tull  Shoot  as  straight  as  he  did  ^"hen  he  rode 
i,  an  open  c-ockpit  over  France,  squinting 
throCg^the  metal  machine  gun  slgl^ts  that 
now  gather  dust  on  the  bookcase  shelf. 

^T^^^^'^ese  nitro  pills  since 

'^-The  doctors  said  nature  might  do  its  oT^.m 
r..^  work  That  the  capillaries  might  re- 
S  themselves  If  I  could  rough  It  through 

''''it  hUs  you  in  the  chest  and  down  the  left 
arm  I  had- one  on  the  Senate  floor  one  t;.r,e 
sometime   this   year.   I   was   very   f.red    ^a. 
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night  It  was  late  In  the  debate  aJid  I  waa  ex- 
hausted and  speaking  there  on  the  floor.  I 
was  speaking  rather  loudly.  It  was  something 
I  wa«  concerned  about 

"I  was  about  to  finish,  when  I  felt  It  com- 
ing on  So  I  finished  hurriedly  and  took  my 
seat  Nobody  ever  knew  It  had  happened.  In 
five  minutes  It  was  over.  I  guess  until  two 
moiuhs  ago.  I  had  taken  the  pills  maybe 
three  times 

•Two  months  ago.  they  changed  the  direc- 
tions about  not  taking  them.  " 

The  family  knew  atwut  the  angina  attacks 
Merrill  WInslett.  his  administrative  asslsUnt. 
and  Mrs  Ruth  Fnsher.  his  personal  secre- 
tary, knew.  They  kept  the  secret  well.  The 
doctors  had  given  Mrs.  Fisher  some  other 
medicine  to  keep  In  her  desk  in  caae  it  got 
really  bad 

Holland  had  to  stop  hi?  walks  each  evening 
after  supper.  Walking  In  the  cold  pulled  too 
much  blood  away  from  his  heart 

•Mary  i  his  wife)  had  also  had  something  to 
say  about  my  walks  She  doesn't  want  me  on 
the  streets  any  more  at  night,  she  doeen't 
think  its  safe.  I  understand  Earl  Warren's 
wife  gave  him  the  same  Instructions,"  he 
said. 

The  Warrens  live  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
hotel  where  the  Hollands  have  maintained  an 
apartment  for  21  years  I  told  Earl  one 
time."  heTPCalled  with  a  chuckle,  'that  some 
of  htB  declBtons  might  be  responsible  for  end- 
ing our  walks." 

Still,  the  angina  had  not  hit  him  hard 
enough  to  force  the^eilrement  decision  until 
two  weeks  ago  when  he  rturned  from  a  quick 
trip  to  Florida—and  had  the  worst  attack 
yet. 

He  win  not  say  exactly  when,  during  a  long 
day  and  night  of  constant  pain,  that  he  con- 
cluded he  could  not  campaign  again.  But 
sometime  during  that  day  or  night,  he  knew. 
He  told  his  wife.  She  refused  to  try  to 
influence  him  In  the  decision. 

After  that,  he  says.  It  was  over  and  done 
with.  He  admitted  to  a  let-down  feeling 
Wednesday  night  after  he  had  announced 
the  decision. 

But  he  quickly  attributed  It  to  the  fatigue 
of  a  three-hour  floor  fight  that  stopped  a 
conservationist  move  to  halt  the  cross-Flor- 
ida barge  canal  and  the  Central  and  South 
Florida  Flood  Control  District  next  year. 
That  fellow  (Sen.  Qaylord)  Nelson  (D., 
Wise.)  Is  a  very  persistent,  overzeelous  con- 
servationist, you  know.  Good  people  have 
.-thlbboleths  you  know  They  get  so  zealous, 
they  can't  see  anytliUig  else. 

■  There's  a  middle  road,  I  think  the  flood 
control  district  Is  helping  Everglades  National 
Park.  I  think  the  barge  canal  Is  something 
that  has  to  be  done.  But  nobody  is  any  more 
concerned    about   conservation    than   I   am." 

He  won  the  fight  Wedneaday  night  and 
then  was  driven  home  by  one  of  the  secre- 
taries In  his  office.  His  wife  had  not  been  lis- 
tening to  the  radio  and  had  not  heard  a  re- 
port of  his  press  conference. 

•Well,  did  you  go  through  with  It?"  she 
asked  when  he  came  In  the  door.  He  told  her 
It  was  old  news— ^that  he  had  even  heard  It 
on  the  car  radio  coming  home.  And  that  was 
the  end  of  it. 

Holland  .says  he  had  more  offers  of  finan- 
cial contributions  this  year  to  back  a  re- 
election bid  than  he  ever  had  ttefore.  In  his 
entire  career,  as  county  Judge,  state  senator, 
Florida  governor,  and  four  campaigns  for  the 
US.  Senate,  he  never  asked  anyone  to  give 
him  money. 

•I  guess  I  got  used  to  the  other  school  of 
thought.  When  I  ran  for  county  Judge  and 
state  senator  In  Bartow,  we  never  thought  of 
people  contributing.  We  ran  our  own  show. 
The  state  Senate  was  a  highly  paid  job  In 
those  days,  you  know, "  he  Joked.  "Six  dol- 
lars a  day  during  the  session  and  mileage 
for  one  round  trip  home. 

"Those  years  were  very  expensive  years  for 
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me  and  my  family.  But  I  never  asked  any- 
body for  money.  I  never  wanted  to  put  pres- 
sure on  anybody. 

•I  never  wanted  anybody  to  be  able  to  say 
later  that  I'd  begged  them  for  money  and 
now  they  wanted  something  In  return." 

If  you  could  size  up  the  qualities  and  tal- 
ents a  candidate  for  public  office  should  have 
What  would  they  be.  he  was  asked. 

Integrity,"  he  .said,  without  hesitation. 

This  year  in  an  editorial,  the  Lakeland 
t«dger.  ills  home  covmty  newspaper,  wrote 
critically  nt  Holland,  attacking  him  as  the 
spokesman  for  Florida's  special  Interests.  The 
editorial  accused  him  of  keeping  the  faith 
of  a  rural,  bygone  ethic  and  ignoring  the 
changing  needs  of  an  urban  society. 

"I  certainly  do  strongly  represent  the  agri- 
cultural interests.'  he  .said  'They're  Impor- 
tant to  Florida  About  that  editorial,  my 
feeling  was  that  they  didn't  know  me  very 
well  The  paper  belong.',  to  outside  people  who 
don't  know  Florida  as  well  as  I  do. 

"I  Just  take  it  as  one  of  those  things  you 
have  to  accept  when  you  have  outside  owner- 
ship of  newspapers.  They're  very  liberal  I 
don't  know  anything  I  can  do  about  It.  so 
I  haven't  let  It  worry  me. 

•I've  filibustered  with  my  southern  col- 
leagues But  I  didn't  please  my  southern 
brethren  when  I  became  the  first  senator  to 
support  statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  Or 
when  I  fought  to  build  the  St  Lawrence  Sea- 
way" 

Holland  says  he  came  to  the  Senate  with 
no  Intention  of  making  headlines.  He  was 
Interested  In  agriculture,  forestry  and  appro- 
priations He  left  committees  where  he  was 
building  .seniority  to  get  back  to  hla  primary 
concerns 

He  led  the  battle  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  that  had  kept 
Negroes  from  voting  In  many  southern  states, 
and  he  made  headlines  In  the  struggle  for 
coastal  states  to  have  off-shore  mineral 
rights  in  the  tldelands  oil  dispute. 

Over  the  years.  Holland  and  his  wife  have 
socialized  largely  within  the  circles  of  south- 
ern, conservative  senators  like  himself,  who 
are  the  keys  to  power  In  the  seniority  system 
that  controls  Senate  committees. 

It  was  this  seniority  and  these  friendships 
that  enabled  him  to  Increase  by  $4  million 
this  week  the  Senate  version  of  public  works 
spending  In  Florida  for  next  year  He  was 
able  to  write  »140,000  Into  the  bill  for  deep- 
ening the  Miami  Harbor  where  all  other 
members  of  the  Florida  delegation  has  failed. 
The  bill  now  goes  to  a  Senate-House  confer- 
ence committee. 

It  Is  this  power  that  comes  from  service 
and  friendship  that  Florida  will  lose  when 
Holland  leaves  after  next  year. 

He  refuses  to  say  anything  about  who  his 
successor  might  be,  or  whether  Ed  Gurney, 
the  Florida  Republican  senator  elected  last 
year,  could  fill  his  shoes  us  senior  senator. 

"That  will  depend  on  many  things,"  Hol- 
land said  thoughtfully.  "If  the  RepubUcans 
should  gain  a  majority,  he  would  be  able  to 
do  more.  I  think  he  will  serve  with  good 
conscience  and  ability.  I  don't  know  how 
long  the  people  of  Florida  will  leave  him 
here.  I  don't  know  how  long  his  health  will 
permit  him  to  stay  here.  I  think  we've  voted 
alike  about  95  per  cent  of  the  time." 

In  mid-interview,  a  secretary  came  into  the 
office.  "George  Smalhers  is  on  Line  One,"  she 
announced. 

"Hello.  George,  how  do  you  do?  "  Holland 
.said  with  a  grin  "Tfou're  in  Nassau?  Well,  I 
hope  you  catch  u  big  one  for  me  Thank 

you.  George.  I  felt  I  should  do  It  .  .  this 
;inglna  .hing  has  gotten  a  little  more  serious. 
"After  all.  you  know.  I'm  21  years  older 
than  you  are.  and  I  can  t  look  with  optimism 
to  the  long  years  of  life  that  you  can. 

"Which  doesn't  worry  me.  it  Jtist  happens 
to  t>e  one  ol  the  fact.s  of  life  " 
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INDEPENDENT  BANKERS  POSITION 
ON  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  one 
of  the  Listening  Conferences"  conduct- 
ed by  Secretar>'  Hardin  earlier  this  year. 
Mr.  Don  F.  Kirchner  presented  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Independent  Bankers  on  ag- 
riculture. Mr.  Kirchner  Is  ver>-  highly  re- 
spected in  my  district,  and  his  thought- 
provoking  remarks  fully  justify  this  re- 
spect. His  remarks  follow: 
The  iNDEPENDrNT  Bankers  AssociAnoN  of 
America— Position  on   AcRicri-TuaE 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  effective  action 
to  end  the  discrimination  against  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  rancher.  This  need  prompted 
the  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America  to  form  Its  Agriculture-Rural  Amer- 
ica Committee  in  1961  The  goal  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  to  study  the  problems  ot 
rural  America  and  to  convince  others  of  the 
plight  of  the  rural  people  and  the  rural 
economy 

Our  committee  has  found  during  its  eight 
years  of  study  that  credit  has  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  profits  in  agriculture  for  many 
years  Our  profit  starved  rural  economy  has 
been  dependent  upon  massive  doses  of  credit 
every  year  since  1953.  Some  day  this  bor- 
rowed money  must  be  repaid,  and  when  that 
time  comes  our  country  will  be  deprived  of 
the  tremendous  buying  power  that  has  been 
made  available  through  the  Injection  of 
credit  Into  the  rural  economy. 

We  have  found  the  American  farmer  and 
rancher  to  be  financially  hard  pressed  He  has 
borrowed  heavily  for  the  past  16  years  in 
anticipation  of  future  profits,  which  have 
failed  to  tnaierlallze  Often  the  borrowed 
lunds  have  been  repaid  Irom  the  liquidation 
of  assets 

By  1967  farm  prices  had  fallen  to  their 
lowest  level  since  parity  figures  were  started 
in  1937.  Farm  prices  have  been  controlled 
and  administered  by  our  federtd  government 
for  many  years  Farm  prices  have  been  in- 
tentionally lowered  by  our  government  in 
order  to  provide  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try with  more  funds  to  spend  for  manufac- 
tured goods.  This  action  has  subsidized  both 
our  consumers  and  our  Industries  at  the 
expense  of  our  rural  people  and  the  rural 
economy,  and  is  becoming  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "cheap  food  policy"  of  our 
federal  government. 

Due  to  our  governmental  'Cheap  Pood 
Policy"  the  human  and  financial  resources  ol 
rural  America  are  being  depleted  at  an 
alarming  rate.  During  the  past  15  years  the 
number  of  people  employed  on  our  nation's 
farms  has  dropped  from  over  10  million  U) 
about  5  million,  an  out  migration  of  one- 
half  of  our  farm  workers  During  these  same 
15  years  the  numb»r  of  farmers  has  dropped 
from  8  5  million  to  about  3  million.  Farm 
operating  loans  have  deteriorated  due  to  the 
lack  of  profits  in  agriculture.  Loans  that 
started  out  to  be  short  term  loans  have 
turned  Into  long  term  loans  with  workout 
problems  The  solution  for  many  farmers 
and  ranchers  has  been  to  sell  out  and  quit 
farming  or  ranching. 

We  feel  that  the  roots  of  the  urban  prob- 
lems, the  unemployed,  the  Indigents,  grow 
from  a  rural  America  that  Is  not  able  to 
attain  sufficient  profits  from  the  production 
of  its  products  to  retain  Ita  people.  As  our 
rural  people  have  migrated  from  the  farm 
to  the  city  In  search  of  a  better  place  toSive 
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and  the  opportunity  to  make  a^better  living, 
?hey  have  ^K^n  forced,  or  have  forced  others, 
into  the  slums  and  the  ghettos. 

Many    of    our    nation's    farm    economists 
f  ivor  the  elimination  of  many  more  of   our 
nation's  farmers  and  ranchers.  Some  of  these 
economlsu  feel  that  as  few  as  500.000  farm- 
ers  and    ranchers   could   produce   all    of   our 
nation's   f>u-m   product*.   They    »°"'^^  "^^^^ 
see   another   2.500.000   farmers   and   ranchers 
forced  from  the  land    The  economists  have 
advanced    the    idea    that    fewer    and    fewer 
farmers  are  necessary  for  so  many  years  that 
it   has  become  a  matter  of  public  policy   to 
see  that   their  ideas  become  a  reality.  Our 
federal    povernment   has   spent   untold   mil- 
lions  of   dollars   over   the   past   40   years    to 
develop  the  technology  necessary  to  force  the 
farmer  from   the  land    The  continuing,  and 
fostered,  exodus  of   more  and    more   people 
from  the  farms  and  ranches  of  our  country 
will    put    more    and    more    Industrially    un- 
trained  rural   migrants   into   the   slums   and 
ghettos  of  our  nation's  cities.  Yet,  the  farm 
Economist  will  continue  to  sit  in  his  Ivory 
tower    Isolated  from  the  ways  of  the  world 
and   unaffected   bv   the   repercussions   of   the 
adoption  of  his  theories,  as  he  continues  to 
draw  his  sustenance  from  the  public  coffers 
at  an  ever  alarming  pace 

Our  nation's  farm  organizations,  up  until 
this  time,  have  failed  to  attain  either  suffi- 
cient size  or  scope  to  control  the  prices  that 
farmers  and  ranchers  receive  for  their  prod- 
•ucts  or  to  control  the  production  of  their 
products  sufficiently   to   control   price. 

Our  committee  feels  that  farm  problems 
Vk-lll  continue  to  plague  our  rural  people  and 
the  rural  economy  because  there  is  no  long 
range  program  for  agriculture.  Agricultural 
programs  are  adopted  and  they  are  admin- 
istered for  the  short  range  only.  It  seems  to 
be  the  intention  of  our  government  to  con- 
tinue to  use  the  farm  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy as  a  "scapegoat  "  for  the  other  segments 
which  have  prospered  for  many  years.  Our 
government  is  continuing  the  cheap  food 
policies  which  have  led  to  the  present  situ- 
^on  We  feel  that  we  can  only  have  tempo- 
rary prosperity  In  our  total  economy  as  long 
as  other  economic  segments  are  feeding  upon 
our  agricultural  economy. 

The  Agriculture-Rural  America  Committee 
of   the  independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America  feels  that  to  solve  the  problems  of 
rural  America  our  government  must  g've  top 
priority   to   the   raising  of   farm   prices.  TTie 
levels  of  these  prices  must  be  sufficient  for 
our  farmers  and  ranchers  to  attain  a  standard 
of  living  that  is  commensurate  with  the  rest 
of  our  nation's  people.  Farm  prices  must  be 
high  enough  to  provide  the  profits  that  are 
necessary  to  allow  for  caplt«il  investment  in 
agriculture,   exclusive   of   infiatlonary   gains^ 
Farm  prices  must  be  sufficient  to  provide  the 
profits    necessary    to    service    the    oP"a"ng 
Sebts  that  already  have  been  accumulated 
Lone  range  programs  must  be  adopted  that 
will  attain  InS  maintain  a  continuing  parity 
of  income  for  agriculture,  an  Income  suffi- 
cient to  attract  long  range  capital  to  be  In- 
vested In  agriculture. 

Finally,  farmers  and  ranchers  should  not 
be  asked  to  Increase  the  production  of  agri- 
c^wral  product*  unless  and  until  the  gov- 
ernment can  guarantee  that  the  extra  pro- 
du^on  can  bl  used  and  marketed  at  p^i  y 
price  levels  without  causing  future  drops  in 

^"At^a  meeting  of  our  committee  on  May 
2&-27  1969  the  following  position  were 
taken  in  regard  to  present  and  proposed  leg- 
islation involving  the  American  farmer  and 
rancher : 

1  Realizing  that  the  intent  of  the  Acreage 
Reserve  program  is  to  get  sufficient  land  out 
of  production  to  eliminate  the  farm  surplus 
problem  and  that  the  program  must  be  ad- 
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ministered  so  that  the  intent  is  not  de- 
stroyed, and  thus  the  large  land  owners  pla> 
a  useful  role  In  preventing  a  collapse  of  arm 
prices  due  to  overproduction,  and  reallz  ng 
that  care  must  be  taken  to  ^^''^  _}^^.l^^^ 
purpose  of  the  program  is  not  undermined 
thro^u^  removal  of  large  land  °wners^  our 
committee  passed  the  following  resolution 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  IBAA  AgrlcuUvire- 
Rural  America  Conunittee  P°«"'°"  j^„ '" 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  ceiling,  or  a 
sliding  scale  limitation  of  fiirm  paymenu, 
pSlng  such  limitation  or  celling  will  not 
destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

2  Due  to  the  inability  of  the  American 
family  farmer  and  rancher  to  compete  on  an 
equal"  basis  with  those  who  are  in  farm  ng 
and  ranching  to  take  advantage  of  the  tax 
laws  of  our  country,  our  committee  passed 
the  following  resolution; 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  IBAA  Agriculture- 
Rural  America  Committee  believes  that  a 
need  exists  for  legislation  to  control  tax  loss 
{arming  and  ranching.  .„ko.,   tr. 

3  Realizing  that  care  must  be  ta^"^  '" 
defining  corporation  farms  and  corporation 
farmlnl.  so  Uiat  family  corporations  which 
aie  in  fact  family  farms  are  not  confused 
With  other  corporation  farming  oP"auons^ 
the  following  resolution  was  passed  bj   our 

^TeT'^^esolved.  that  the  IBAA  Agrlculture- 
Rxiral  America  Committee  opposes  the  con- 
cept of  corporation  farming,  except  for  famiU 
corporations  and  lands  controlled  for  re- 
search and  educational  purposes. 

4  Realizing  the  need  for  repeal  of  the 
investment  Tax  Credit  in  order  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  help  control  inflation, 
the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  IBAA  Agrlculture- 
Kural  America  Committee  supports  the  re- 
tension  of  an  Investment  Tax  Credit  on  not 
less  than  $15,000.00  of  purchases  per  year 
for  .■^mall  businesses  and  farmers  If  the  In- 
vestment Tax  Credit  bill  Is  repealed. 

5  Our  Committee  supports  the  position 
of  the  American  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation in  regard  to  Beef  Import  Controls, 
which  is  as  follows: 

1  Move  the  Import  Quota  base  back  one 

year. 

2  Eliminate  the  10  percent  overdrive  pro- 
vision which  allows  for  a  10  percent  expan- 
sion  of  the  average  imports  before  restric- 
tions are  imposed. 

3  Include  cooked  meats  as  well  as  military 
purchases  in  the  import  quota,  and  subject 
cooked  meats  to  the  same  sanitary  stand- 
ards as  uncooked  meats. 

4  Adjust  the  quota  imports  on  a  quarterly 
basis  rather  than  on  the  present  annual 
basis.  While  imports  are  presently  reported 
on  a  quarterly  basis,  annual  Import  quotas 
are  not  imposed  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
ijermittlng  a  tremendous  amount  of  imports 
to  come  m  during  one  quarter,  which  might 
be  disruptive  to  our  domestic  markets. 

6  Our  committee  has  discussed  the  pro- 
posed "whole  farm  retirement  system".  It  is 
our  position  that  the  proposal  for  a  "whole 
farm  retirement  system",  as  a  means  to  re- 
strict the  production  of  farm  commodities 
has  some  merit  only  if  it  is  used  witii  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  amount  of  land  that  is 
allowed  to  be  retired  in  any  given  area.  Due 
to  the  possible  detrimental  side  effects  of 
such  a  program  extreme  caution  must  be 
used  in  its  implementation  so  that  our  rural 
towns  and  cities  are  not  damaged  due  to  the 
loss  of  markets  for  their  products  and  the 
outmigration  of  people  when  their  farms  are 
retired  to  the  government. 

We   appreciate   the   opportunity   that   you 
have  given  us  to  present  the  views  of  the 
Independent  Banker  In  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Rural  America. 
Thank  You. 
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RECLAMATION:    ASPIRATIONS 
VERSUS  ACHIEVEMENTS 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1969 
Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
vears  I  have  known  Di'.  Paul  Taylor.  His 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  conservation 
is  unsurpassed.  Dr.  Taylor  is  a  noted 
scholar  who  has  specialized  in  the  area 
of  land  reclamation.  I  recommend  to  the 
readers  of  this  Record  his  latest  article 
on  this  subject: 

RECLAMATION  !     ASPIRATIONS    VERSVS 

Achievements 
Congress  created  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  ia02  to  be  the  public  agency  for  tul- 
filllng  aspirations  with  achievements  But 
the  history  of  western  reclamation  has  been 
one  of  deep  divisions  from  the  start,  raising 
„>  historical  perspective  ^^e  quest  lo.is^ 
Wh.ise  aspirations?  Whose  achievements 
For  a  century  water  development  m  .ne 
western  states'has  been  permeated  by  a  con- 
;esi  between  the  many  and  the  few  over  the 
biUion-doUar  benefits  that  flow  continuous^ 
irom  appvllng  water  t<D  thirsty  lands 

Legislators    have    inscribed    guideliijes    . 
statutes   which    Judges  have   interpreted    In 
the  interest  of  the  many,  statutes  limited  the 
Elft  of  public  waters  to  any  Individual  to  an 
Imount    sufficient    to    irrigate    160    acres    "j 
land      The    Supreme    Court    has    explained 
how   the   limitation   assures  that   the   fruits 
of  reclamation.  Intended  to     benefit  pe^^Ple- 
not   land."   'will   not   go   In   disproportionate 
share  to  a   few   individuals  with   large   huid 
holdings."^  But  government  is  divided  into 
three   branches,   not   two.  and   the  adminis- 
trators   of    reclamation    work    under    heavy 
pressures  from  interests  opposed  to  ^^e  Con- 
gressional    guideline.-"    As    a    result,    aa    too 
often    they    subvert   the   statute    while    pro- 
fessing adherence.' 

In  the  beginning  a  United  States  Com- 
mission set  the  stage  and  forecast  the  divi- 
sions that  still  permeate  reclamation  Con- 
cluding in  1874  that  irrigation  of  California  s 
Central  Vallev  was  feasible,  the  Commission 
prophesied  that  land  having  previously  'no 
value,  except  for  pasturage,  during  part  of 
the  vear  ...  if  irrigated  would  be  in- 

creased many  folds"  in  value  In  anticipa- 
tion farsighted  men  lost  no  time  acquiring 
dry  but  irrigable  lands.  The  San  Francisco 
Clironicle  of  the  day  described  the  process 
as  'absorption  of  the  land  of  the  nation  by  a 
few  wealthy  and  unscrupulous  capitalists, 
aided  by  corrupt  officials  and  perjured  loca- 
tors "  depriving  the  poor  man  of  small 
means  of  the  ^opportunity  of  <^;bta!ninp 
homes,   and    .  laborers   generally    of    all 

chance  of  securing  work  at  fair  wages 

Engrossing  dry  lands  to  capture  incremen- 
tal values  was  one  thing  Finding  money  to 
meet  the  huge  cost  of  dams  and  canals  to 
bring  the  increment-creating  water  to  those 
same  lands  was  another.  The  C.S  Com- 
mission evaluated  three  possible  sources  It 
rejected  at  once  the  practicability  of  major 
construction  bv  farmers,  then  said  that  en- 
terprises of  this  character,  if  built  at  all. 
must  be  built  by  the  State  or  by  private 
capital  "  Immediately  the  Commission  ruled 
out  the  latter  alternative:  "There  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  for  a  long  time  capital 
will  look  upon  this  kind  of  investment  with 
favor.'"  That  left  a  sole  possibility,  the  pub- 
lic treasury. 

On  the  ground,  Ijoth  Interesu  and  observ- 
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er»  took  this  proepect  Into  account.  "Pur- 
chasers are  not  lacking  who  would  add  .  .  . 
to  their  already  esttenslve  dry  domain,"  th« 
Vlsalla  Delta  conxmented  In  1877,  then 
propheeled  that  "the  people  .  .  .  will  find 
themselves  confronted  by  an  array  of  force 
and  talent  to  secure  to  capital  the  ownership 
of  the  water  as  well  as  the  land,  and  the 
people  will  have  It  at  last   to  pay   for."  ■ 

Seventeen  yeara  passed  before  concerned 
western  citizens  organized  an  Irrigation 
Congress,  and  began  to  agitate  for  public 
financing  of  reclamation.  Beginning  In  1891 
they  assembled  annually,  seeking  national 
help  "to  make  the  desert  blossom  as  the 
rose."  All  westerners  were  united  on  this  ob- 
jective, but  on  another  question.  To  whom 
should  go  the  "many  fold"  Increase  in  land 
values  the  coming  of  water  would  produce? 
they  divided  sharply. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates registered  their  iinswer  clearly  and 
repeatedly  in  formal  actions  by  the  Irriga- 
tion Congresses.  Hesolutlon  after  resolution 
Insisted  that  deliveries  of  public  water  to 
private  Individuate  be  sharply  limited.  In 
order  that  the  many  might  have  access  to 
the  benefits  of  reclamation.  Spokesmen  of 
great  landholdlngs  were  at  the  Irrigation 
Congresses,  but  nade  no  audible  protest 
against  the  majority."  They  allowed  nothing 
to  interfere  with  the  prime  task  upon  which 
all  delegAtes  were  agreed,  viz..  opening  the 
doors  ef-the  puWlc  treasury  and  starting 
the  Sow  of  public  waters. 

This  task  was  formidable.  Success  de- 
pended upon  winning  the  support  of  an 
eastern  President  and  the  consent  of  an 
eastern-  and  southern-controlled  Congress. 
Besides,  the  question  whether  the  Nation 
would  put  up  money,  although  difficult,  was 
not  the  only  consideration.  There  was  also 
the  question.  If  money  were  to  be  granted, 
what  conditions  would  President  and  Con- 
gress attach  to  the  grant?  As  the  day  of  de- 
cision neared.  It  became  evident  that  both 
would  deny  money  If  monopolization  of  pub- 
lic waters  were  to  be  allowed  to  reinforce 
and  perpetuate  the  prevailing  monopoliza- 
tion of  arid  lands. 

Speaking  for  Congressional  opponents  of 
the  ReclamaUon  Bill  In  1902,  Congressman 
Oeorge  W.  Ray,  of  New  York,  drew  the  Issue. 
Clearly  he  was  unconvinced  of  the  probable 
effectiveness  of  the  160-acre  limitation  In 
the  bin.  •And.  so  we  find  behind  this 
scheme,"  he  said,  "egging  It  on,  encotiraglng 
It,  the  great  railroad  interests  of  the  West, 
who  own  millions  of  acres  of  these  arid  lands, 
now  useless,  and  the  very  moment  that  we, 
at  the  public  expense,  establish  or  construct 
these  Irrigation  works  and  reservoirs,  you  will 
find  multiplied  by  ten.  and  In  some  Instances 
by  twenty,  the  value  of  now  worthless  land 
owned  by  those  railroad  compsinles  the  title 
to  which  they  obtained  through  grants  from 
the  Government.  ..."  * 

No  one  responded  that  large  landowners, 
railroads  or  others,  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive unrestricted  benefits.  On  the  contrary, 
western  spokesmen  took  great  pains  to  reas- 
sure eastern  skeptics  that  monopolization  of 
water  could  not  possibly  occur.  As  conclusive 
answer  to  eastern  fears  they  pointed  to  the 
160-acre  limitation.  This  precaution  was 
stringent,  they  declared,  and  wovild  "guard 
against  land  mooopwly"  by  achieving  the 
"breaking  up  of  any  large  land  holdings  .  .  . 
In  the  vicinity  of  government  works.  .  .  ."  '• 
With  these  assurances  the  proponents  over- 
came the  skeptics,  won  the  vote  of  Cong^ress 
and  signature  of  President  TTieodore  Roose- 
velt, and  opened  the  flow  of  the  Nation's 
money  and  water  to  western  lands. 

With  one  foot  thus  firmly  planted  In  the 
door  of  the  National  treasury,  barely  three 
years  elapsed  until  the  large  landowners  re- 
vealed their  own  previously  concealed  asplra- 
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tlon.  Like  all  members  of  the  Irrigation  Con- 
gress, they  had  wanted  the  water  and  the 
money,  but  unlike  the  rest,  they  were  op- 
posed to  the  conditions  governing  these 
gifts  At  the  Portland,  Oregon,  convention 
of  the  Irrigation  Congress  in  1905,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  endorse  repeal  of  the 
acreage  limitation.  The  plea  was  couched  In 
disarming  terms:  the  limitation  was  unjust 
because  it  would  "deny  to  the  pioneer  the 
fruits  of  his  years  and  years  of  toll."  A  dele- 
gate promptly  exposed  Its  speclousness. 
pointing  out  that  "If  the  man  who  has  640 
acres  In  eastern  Oregon  has  ample  water  for 
It.  he  win  not  be  Interfered  with."  Another 
delegate.  Judge  John  E.  Raker,  of  California, 
reminded  the  nearly  600  delegates  that  "The 
committee  of  seventeen  that  originally 
planned  and  arranged  the  adoption  of  the 
National  Irrigation  Law  secured  Its  adoption 
solely  and  entirely  upon  the  question  that 
the  great  land  monopolies  In  the  United 
States  would  be  prohibited  from  getting  the 
benefit  of  It."  With  these  pros  and  cons  be- 
fore them  the  delegates  defeated  repeal  by 
voice  vote  "amid  great  applause."  " 

For  nearly  forty  years  no  further  open  and 
direct  attack  upon  acreage  limitation  was 
repeated.  Indeed,  large  landowners  on  Orland 
project  In  the  Sacramento  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia voluntarily  accepted  a  40-acre  limita- 
tion to  attract  Federal  funds  and  water  to 
the  aid  of  their  lands."  This  cooperation 
with  reclamation  law  was  to  prove  excep- 
tional, however,  and  unacceptable  to  giant 
landowners.  Though  slumbering,  their  as- 
piration to  escape  the  controls  of  acreage 
limitation  while  obtaining  both  water  and 
money,  survived. 

Since  open  attack  under  the  light  of  pub- 
licity had  proved  vulnerable,  piecemeal  as- 
saults now  began  under  cover.  The  Salt  River 
project  In  Arizona  soon  gave  the  clue  that 
circumvention  of  the  law  could  be  achieved 
with  circumspection.  On  that  project  recla- 
mation administrators  accepted  a  shadow  In- 
terpretation of  the  law  robbing  It  of  sub- 
stance. There  a  landowner  receives  water  for 
all  his  lands  no  matter  how  extensive,  but 
In  the  water  users"  association  he  casts  votes 
for  no  more  than  160  acres."  The  circum- 
vention survives  to  the  present  day.  Similarly 
In  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  de- 
cided In  the  closing  weeks  of  the  Hoover  Ad- 
ministration not  to  apply  acreage  limita- 
tion to  lands  served  by  the  All-Amerlcan 
Canal.  (In  1961.  however.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  ruled  that  the 
limitation  does  apply,  and  the  case  Is  In  Fed- 
eral court.)  " 

Beginning  furtively  in  1938.  one  project 
at  a  time,  legislative  erosion  of  the  acreage 
IinUtatlon  Joined  administrative  erosion.  An 
exemption  was  slipped  through  Congress  first 
for  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project,  and 
two  years  later  for  the  Nevada  Truckee  and 
Humboldt  project.  The  methods  and  argu- 
ments employed  were  similar.  Public  hear- 
ings were  avoided,  or  at  least  none  were 
printed.  The  arguments  for  exemption  avoid- 
ed attack  upon  the  principle  of  acreage  limi- 
tation, sought  to  portray  the  project  as  a  spe- 
cial and  distinct  case,  and  generally  were 
specious.  Interior  Department  reports  raising 
no  objections  to  the  proposed  exemptions 
were  signed  by  Acting  Secretaries  and  for- 
warded to  Congress  when  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes.  a  staunch  defender 
of  acreage  limitation,  was  out  of  town.  The 
tactics  were  successful.'- 

Emboldened  by  these  successes,  further 
attempts  to  widen  exemptions  were  made  In 
1944.  1947.  and  1959-60.  aimed  at  the  Central 
Valley  project  in  California.  In  1944.  with 
the  flow  of  funds  to  the  project  well  started, 
an  exemption  "rider"  to  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors bin  was  slipped  quickly  through  the 
House.  Nowhere  during  extensive  hearings 
on  the  bill,  including  Its  Central  Valley  fea- 
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tures.  was  the  Intention  to  seek  exemption 
revealed.  At  the  last  moment,  as  a  com- 
mittee amendment  without  warning,  the 
exemption  came  to  the  floor  and  was  slid 
through  the  House.  In  the  Senate  publicity 
could  no  longer  be  avoided.  Hearings  were 
held.  When  Secretary  Ickes  for  the  Admini- 
stration and  spokesmen  for  many  citizens' 
organizations  appeared  in  opposition  to  the 
exemption,  it  was  killed.  But  that  was  not 
the  end  of  the  battle,  for  the  House  In- 
.slsted  on  retaining  the  exemption  In  con- 
ference In  the  face  of  Senate  opposition  now 
led  by  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFoUette.  Jr  .  the 
adherence  of  the  House  to  the  exemption  re- 
sulted in  dragging  the  entire  "gravy  train" 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  down  to  defeat 
Minus  the  dead  weight  of  the  exemption 
rider.  It  passed  Congress  at  the  opening  of 
the  succeeding  session." 

A  reinforced  drive  was  made  in  the  80th 
Congress.  The  six  SenaUirs  from  California. 
Texas  and  Colorado  Joined  In  the  same  bill 
to  seek  exemptions  for  a  project  In  each  of 
their  respective  states.  The  Interior  De- 
partment under  Secretary  J.  A.  Krug  op- 
posed, as  well  as  many  spokesmen  for  citi- 
zens' organizations.  Among  those  rep- 
resented In  opposition  were  farmers,  vet- 
erans and  church  groups.  The  Farm  Bureau 
favored  exemption.  The  Senate  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee  took  thirteen  hundred  pages 
of  testimony;  the  bill  did  not  leave  com- 
mittee.'" 

TTie  next  moves  against  acreage  limita- 
tion were  planned  car^.uUy  In  the  fifties. 
Congressman  (later  Senator)  Clalr  Engle.  of 
California,  struck  the  tactical  keynote — cir- 
cumvention. "I  grant  you."  he  said  to  his 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion In  1955.  "you  start  kicking  the  160-acre 
limitation  and  It  is  like  Inspectng  the  rear 
end  of  a  mule:  You  want  to  do  It  from  a 
safe  distance  because  you  might  get  kicked 
through  the  side  of  the  bam.  But  It  can  ')e 
done  with  circumspection,  and  I  hope  we 
can  exercise  circumspection."  " 

His  first  device,  deadly  effective  and 
known  as  the  Engle  formula,  was  pushed 
through  Congress  In  a  bill  applying  only  to 
small  reclamation  projects.  It  terminated 
antlmonopoly  policy,  allowing  owners  of 
lands  however  extensive  to  purchase  their 
escape  from  the  law  by  refunding  a  portion  of 
the  generous  subsidy  given  them. 

Tactics  employed  during  the  bill's  pas- 
sage through  Congress  reflected  the  familiar 
care  to  avoid  public  discussion  in  open  hear- 
ings. The  Senate  rejected  the  Engle  formula, 
replacing  It  with  the  standard  160-acre 
clause,  but  In  conference  this  was  dropped. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  asked  to  be  notified 
when  the  bill  returned  to  the  Senate  floor 
In  order  to  speak  against  this  omission  of 
his  amendment.  He  was  not  notified,  and  the 
bill  slid  through.  Senator  Wayne  Morse  com- 
mented that  "The  bill  (had)  remained  in 
conference  almost  1  year.  ...  In  the  con- 
fusion of  the  closing  days  of  the  session  the 
160-acre  provision  was  lost  In  the  shuffle. 
Public  supporters  of  the  antlmonopoly  pro- 
vision had  little  opportunity  to  mobilize."  '• 

Senator  George  Murphy,  of  California,  and 
five  other  Republican  Senators  revived  this 
line  of  attack  on  acreage  limitation  in  the 
91st  Congress,  proposing  to  extend  the  Engle 
clrcum\entlon  formula  to  all  reclamation 
projects.-' 

Paced  with  continuing  reslstence  In  Con- 
gress to  outright  exemption  from  acreage 
limitation,  a  new  tactic  appeared.  It  took 
the  form  In  California  of  a  State  Water 
Project,  created  to  receive  as  much  Federal 
water  and  money  as  possible  and.  at  the 
same  time,  to  gain  exemption  from  Federal 
acreage  limitation.  The  plea  for  exemption 
was  made  that  Federal  law  ought  not  to 
apply,  since  the  State  was  putting  up  money 
for  Its  own  project.  The  "catch"  was  the 
fact  that  the  State  project  was  obliged  to 
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use  Federal  facilities,  to  which  acre.-ge  limi- 
tation applies.  The  Senate  rejected  this  ma- 
neuver lor  exemption  after  four  days  of  de- 
bate, and  the  House  did  likewise  alt*r  two. 
Notwithstanding  these  rejections,  the  In- 
terior Department  approved  a  contract  with 
the  State   omitting  acreage  limitation.  Con- 
gress had   the  right  t«  review  this  contract 
but   at   this   stage   the   balance   of    political 
power  was  reversed    Initially,  supporters  of 
the  project  had  to  accept  acreage  limitation 
„r  uU  the  entire  project.  With  the  project 
once  authorized,  they  were  free  to  shrug  off 
the  omission   of  areage  limitation  from  the 
contr.ict  if  they  could   This  they  were  strniig 
enough   to  do,  blocking  all  legislative  etTorts 
to  force  the  Interior  Department  to  include 
acreage  limitation  In  the  contract 

Omission  of  acreage  limitation  from  the 
California  State  Water  project  contract  ex- 
posed for  all  to  see  the  vulnerability  of  the 
Interior  Department  to  pressures  again.st 
enforcement  of  the  law.  Its  willingness  to 
circumvent  the  law  was  revealed  Increasing- 
ly and  was  facilitated  by  obstacles  in  the 
wav  of  Judicial  correction.-  The  persons 
mo6t  injured  were  dispersed,  remote  and  un- 
informed. Sulus  were  costly  to  them,  and 
standing  In  court  was  difficult  to  Ktain  lor 
persons   not  Immediately  affected,- 

Thus  unchecked  by  either  Congress  or  the 
courts,    apparently    it    was   easy    for    officials 
to  give  lip  service  to  the  principlee   of  the 
law  that  they  were  ignoring  while  charged 
with    its    enforcement 
. 
Measured  by  Investment  for  construction. 
acreage    Irrigated,    and    value   of   crops   pro- 
duced   on   reclaimed    land,   achievements   of 
the  Bureau   of   Reclamation  are   impressi\e. 
Between    1902    and    1958   projects   costing   $8 
billion    were    authorized    by   Congress     Since 
1958  an  additional  $2  billion  for  construction 
has  been  authorized,  mainly  in  the  Colorado 
Basin    and    California's    Central    Valley,    By 
1958  Federal  reclamation  was  responsible  lor 
6  5  million  acres  of  the  25  3  million  Irrigated 
acres  in  the  17  western  states,  and  this  ratio 
of  one  to  four  has  continued  into  the  mld- 
=lxtles    Crop   values  on   Federally  reclaimed 
acres  were  $928  million  In  1957:   the  cumu- 
lative   crop    value    during   the   half-century 
1906-1957    reached    $13,3    billion.    A    single 
decade    later,    by    1967,    both    annual    and 
cumulative  crop  values  had  doubled.    # 
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A  reflection  of  western  development  less 
directly  attributable  to  reclamation  is  the 
increase  of  population  in  17  western  states 
between  1900  and  1968  from  112  million  to 
50  1  million,  or  from  approximately  15  per- 
cent to  25  percent,  one-quarter  of  the  na- 
tional total.  In  1957  about  one-fifth  ol  the 
$80  billion  collected  by  Federal  Internal  rev- 
enue came  from  the  17  western  states.  Be- 
tween 1940  and  1957  western  personal  In- 
come increased  from  19  to  over  24  peicent 
of  the  national  total.-' 

These  achievements  have  not  served  to 
still  public  controversy  over  reclamation. 
Whose  aspirations?  and  Whose  achieve- 
ments? remain  questions  as  vital  as  they 
were  in  the  beginning. 

The  National  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  was 
an  innovation,  the  first  great  twentieth  cen- 
tury step  toward  conservation  of  a  public 
resource  and  toward  public  planning  of  the 
environment.  But  project  construction  and 
material  accomplishment  do  not  of  them- 
selves achieve  these  twin  goals.  The  first 
Oovernors'  Conference  on  Conservation,  held 
in  1908  understood  this,  and  emphasized  the 
necessity  to  place  public  aims  above  private 
benefit.  Glfford  Plnchot,  reciting  the  Gover- 
nors' resolutions,  wrote:  "And  the  Declara- 
tion added  this  pregnant  sentence:  ■We 
agree  that  the  sources  of  national  wealth 
exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  People,  and  that 
monopoly  thereof  should  not  be  tol- 
erated." "  " 
In  giving  effect  to  this  principle  reclama- 
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t;un  has  stumbled.  Paul  Wallace  Gates,  his- 
torian of  western  lands,  has  Identified  the 
obstacle:  "The  seemingly  never-ending  and 
insoluble  controversies  over  the  160-acre  wa- 
ter  limitation  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902 
and  the  long  sustained  bickering  over  vari- 
(,us  fe.itures  of  the  Central  Valley  deve  op- 
nient  largely  stem  Irom  the  concentration 
of  land  ownership  the  nineteenth  century 
bequeathed  to  later  generations,"  -' 

Under  these  pressures  the  potentials  of  rec- 
1  .mation  for  public  benefit.  Instead  of  flower- 
iiiT  h;ae  been  stunted  There  i.re.  for  ex- 
ample no  water  grants  lor  education  while 
the  Nation  gives  away  Its  money  and  Its  wa- 
ter'; The  precedent  lurnished  by  land  grants 
Jor  cduc.ition  when  the  Nation  gave  away 
Its  public  l.inds  has  been  ignored  Pub  ic 
planning  to  preserve  agrU-ultural  greenbelts 
and  open  spaces  against  urban  sprawl  and 
slurb  has  been  frustrated  by  failure -mainly 
administrative- to    observe    the    excess    land 

l.iw. 

The  efTcctivcness  of  reclamation  as  a  true 
iiv^trument  for  conservation  and  public  bene- 
fit could   have   been  enhanced   greatly   by   a 
simple,  sympathetic  amendment.  Present  law 
requires  "owners  of  excess  lands  to  empower 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  these  at 
pre-water  prices,  but   he  lacks  authority   to 
buy  them.  If  Congress  had  given  him  that 
aulhorlty.    agricultural    greenbelts   f-o^ld    t>e 
preserved  and  the  Federal  Government  could 
Shoulder  its  proper  re.sponnbility   for  plan- 
ning the  qualiiv  of  the  environment  it  was 
creating.  The  same  grant  of  authority  could 
also    provide   revenue   for    the    national   con- 
servation lund  and  lor  education.  Its  source 
would  be  the  incremental  values  arising  from 
the    publics   own    investment   in    water   de- 
velopment. The  idea  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  might  buy  excess  lands  for  the  Gov- 
ernment   is    not    hindsight.    It    was    recom- 
mended by  the  Governor  of  Montana  in  the 
earlv   1890s    was  repeated  by  the  landmark 
Fact  Finders  Report  of  the  Coolidge  era.  and 
has  been  reiterated  tmce  by  varied  organiza- 
tions of  citizens  ~ 

The  antagonistic  forces  for  conservation 
and  for  private  monopoly,  respectively,  of 
land  and  water,  remain  balanced  one  against 
the  other  as  from  the  beginning.  Suspended 
today  without  action,  on  one  hand,  is  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall's  1964 
recommendation  that  the  Government  pur- 
chase the  lands  divested  by  private  owners 
under  the  excess  land  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
likewise  suspended,  is  the  threat  of  per- 
petuated private  monopoly  through  cir- 
cumvention or  destruction  of  the  excess  land 
law  Nonenforcement  allows  extensive  cir- 
cumvention. The  "Engle  formula',  offering 
escape  from  the  excess  land  law  In  return  for 
a  token  payment,  is  Intended  to  destroy 
finally  the  Nation's  historic  land  and  water 
policy. -■■ 

Reclamation  always  has  had  to  Justify  its 
cost  This  Issue  rang  throughout  the  Con- 
gressional debates  of  1902.  and  It  echoes  dur- 
ing every  struggle  for  project  authorization 
or  appropriation.  Criticism  has  appeared  out- 
side as  well  as  within  the  halls  ol  Congress. 
An  historian  commented  in  1951  on  "reclama- 
tion's shaky  economic  basis  "  and  expressed 
"wonder  at  a  program  that  spent  millions  to 
bring  new  land  under  cultivation,  then 
spends  further  millions  to  absorb  production 
on  that  same  land."  '■" 

More  recently.  In  1967.  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  raised 
a  fresh  criticism.  It  concluded  that  without 
"production  on  publicly  subsidized  Irrigated 
lands  In  the  West,  much  of  the  South  could 
have  stronger  agricultural  and  rural  eco- 
nomics, with  fewer  poverty-stricken  people." 
The  Commission  recommended  that  "no 
more  public  money  be  Invested  in  developing 
privately  owned  farmland  until  the  nation 
needs  more  land  "  for  producing  food  and 
fiber    Noting   the   flimsy   observance   of   the 
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law  by  the  executive  branch  of  Government, 
the  Commission  recommended  flatly  "that 
the  Department  ol  the  Interior  enforce  the 
160-acre  limitation  on  the  current  irrigation 
project  areas         " 

The  lengths  to  which  reclamationists  have 
pone  to  raise  construction  money  have  drawn 
attack  recently  from  environmentalists  When 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  proposed  a  reser- 
voir to  generate  and  sell  electric  power  a 
protesting  article  bore  the  scornful  title- 
"In  search  ol  a  subsidy  machine:  or  Why 
the  Grand  Canvon  must  be  dammed  '    - 

Criticism  of  reclamation  was  mounting 
during  the  sixties,  aimed  from  high  and 
diverse  quarters,  and  deep-seated  In  1966 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Water  of 
the  National  Research  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  objected  to  the 
customary  criteria  lor  water  development 
Water  resources,  he  said,  should  cfcnter  upon 
the  needs  of  people  rather  than  vi>on  water 
per  sr  "  His  committee  amplified  and  reln- 
lorced  him:  "A  different  dimension,  too  lung 
neglected  as  a  matter  ol  systematic  analysis. 
has  to  do  with  the  distribution  ol  benefits 
among  persons  and  among  areas" 

The  twisted  and  tortured  contest  between 
aspirations  and  achievements  in  western  rec- 
lamation has  not  reached  its  end  It  stands 
on  a  new  threshold  with  gigantic  plans  but 
facing  in  the  future  the  same  old  questions 
As  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  stated 
bluntly  in  1968:  "Is  a  man  entitled  to  buy  up. 
settle  or  promote  a  chunk  cl  de.sert  and  then 
demand  that  his  government  bring  water  to 
him  from  the  general  direction  cl  the  North 
Pole?  ■    ' 

FOOTNOTES 

Paul  S  Taylor.  Profes.sor  of  Economics 
Emeritus.  University  of  California.  Berkeley 
Maurice  Schwartz  assisted  in  preparation  cl 
this  paper.  The  ample  lootnotes  are  designed 
not  only  to  support  the  present  article  but 
also  to  "facilitate  further  historical  research 
on  this  many-faceted  subject: 

43  use  431 

Ivanhoe  Irrigation  District  v    McCracken 

357  U.S.  275.  297. 

Taylor.  Excess  land  law:   execution  ol  a 
public  policy.  64  Yale  Law  J    477.  501   ( 1958  i 
and  Excess  land  law:    pressure  vs    principle. 
47  California  Law  Rev.  499  ( 19591 

'  For  example,  Taylor.  Excess  land  law  cal- 
culated circumvention.  52  California  Law 
Rev  978  (1964 1 :  Statement  for  record  by 
Taylor.  Hearing  before  House  government 
operations  subcommittee  on  conservation  and 
natural  resources.  91  Cong.  1  sess  .  2'29  23. 
(1969).   See  also  In.  24.  ^    ,  ^ 

Irrigation  of  the  San  Joaquin  Tuxare  and 
Sacramento  Vallevs.  California  House  Ex 
Doc  No.  290.  43  Cong  .  1  sess  .  80  Chronicie^ 
May  31.  1877.  See  also  Taylor.  "Water,  land 
and  people.  American  West.  V.  No  2  24-29. 
68-72  (March  1968);  160-acre  law.  114  Cong 
Rec   S9742-49.  daily  ed  .  July  30.  1968 

"  Irrigation  of  the  San  Joaquin  .  .      op   cit  . 

78.   80. 

May  5.  1877 
-  E    "official  report  of  the  Irrigation  C  on- 
gress  held  in  Salt  Lake.  Utah  .         1891    39. 
102-114 

^35  Cong.  Rec.  6685   (1902). 
Ibid  .  6374.  6678  . 

Proceedings  of  thirteenth  national  Irri- 
gation Congress  held  at  Portland.  Oregon.  61 
Tl905  I  Statement  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
J  A  Krug.  Hearings  before  Senate  public 
lands  subcommittee.  80  Cong.  1  '^fss-  ^'^ 
S  Q12  991-2  (19471.  Taylor.  Central  Valley 
project,  water  and  land.  Western  Pol    Q  .  H. 

Taylor  Excess  land  law:  legislative  ero- 
s-.on  of  public  policy.  30  Rocky  Mt.  Law  Rev. 

^^95  Cong  Rec.  10126  ff.  (1949)  Statement 
of  Klaus  G.  Loewald.  Hearings  before  Senate 
irrigation  and  reclamation  subcommittee. 
85    Cong  .   2    sess..   on   S.    1425.   S.   2541,   and 
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S  3448,  230-238  (1958)  Edwin  C.  Pendleton. 
History  of  labor  In  Arizona  Irrigated  agri- 
culture, 34-6  (Unlv.  Calif,  doctoral  dlwer- 
tation.  1950). 

'•71  Interior  Decisions  496.  Excess  land 
laws:  Imperial  Irrigation  District.  M-36675 
(Dec.   31.   1964). 

30  Rocky  Mt.  Law  Rev.  1.  6-11  (1958). 

'Ibid,  11-13. 

'■  Hearings  on  3  912.  svipra.  Piecemeal  at- 
tacks continued.  On  San  Luis  Valley,  Colo- 
rado, project,  the  limit  w.-^a  raised  In  1952 
from  160  to  480  acres,  after  sustaining  a  veto 
of  the  Initial  bill  by  President  Harry  3.  Tru- 
man In  1954  owl  Creek.  Wyoming,  project 
was  exempted,  carrying  the  stipulation  that 
It  was  "in  no  way  to  be  considered  a  prece- 
dent." Exemption  was  granted  on  Santa  Maria 
project.  CaUfornlB.  In  1954,  on  the  specious 
pretext  that  a/tor  the  dam  was  built  there 
would  be  no  way  to  enforce  compliance  by 
limiting  water  deliveries  to  excess  lands,  since 
these  were  not  by  surface  but  underground. 
No  one  mentioned  43  U  S  C.  418  which  re- 
quires compliance  "before  any  contract"  Is 
let  or  work  begun  for  the  construction  of 
any  reclamation  project."  Congressman  John 
F.  Shelley  said  that  this  exemption  was  "In 
no  way  compromising  a  cornerstone  of  na- 
tional policy,"  although  of  course  It  was, 
since  only  the  public  project  made  possible 
the  groundwater  deliveries.  30  Rocky  Mt.  Law 
Rrv.  i,'I*-18.  The  California  Supreme  Court 
temporarily  weakened  the  acreage  limitation 
laws  effectiveness  in  1957.  but  was  overruled 
the  following  year  by  the  US.  Supreme  Court. 
Ivanhoe  Irrlg.  DIst.  v.  All  parties,  47  Cal.  2nd 
597.  Ivanhoe  v   McCracken,  357  U.S.  275. 

'•■  Hearing  before  House  subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  reclamation.  84  Con..  1  sess  . 
on  H.R.  104,  H.R.  304  and  H  R.  3817.  70 
(laSS). 

'•30  Rocky  Mt.  Law  Rev.  1.  20  29.  Similar 
evasive  tactics  were  employed  In  1966  dur- 
ing a  revision  of  the  California  Conslitutlon 
that  resulted  la  dropping  Art.  XVII.  sec.  2 
that  declared  "the  holding  of  large  tracts  of 
land"  is  "agaluit  the  public  Interest."  The 
Constitutional  Revision  Commission's  back- 
ground paper  supporting  deletion  treated  the 
existence  of  great  landownershlps  as  the 
problem  of  a  bygone  age,  describing  the  sec- 
tion as  "bora  of  that  colorful  era  of  legend- 
ary land  barons  and  octopus-like  super- 
corporations  "  The  commentary  Implied  it 
would  be  absurd  to  assume  that  today  "there 
were  a  LegUslatvire  willing  to  comply  with 
(this)  edict"  of  the  Constitution.  Although 
the  California  Supreme  Court  gave  Its  ap- 
proval to  section  2  as  State  policy,  the  Com- 
mlsslons  estimate  of  the  Legislatures  un- 
willingness to  give  effect  to  It  was  realistic. 
Paced  in  1959  with  a  proposal  to  adopt  a  160- 
acre  provision  applying  to  the  State  Water 
Project,  the  Legislature  declined.  In  explana- 
tion. Assemblyman  Jesse  M.  Unruh  said  that 
"At  times  we  have  to  rise  above  principle." 
{Pulton  V.  BTannan,  88  Cal.  454:  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle.  June  18,  1959,  15.)  The  sur- 
vival of  the  Engle  formula  in  Senator  George 
Murphy  s  1969  bill  (S.  1631)  testifies  further 
to  the  contemporary  pressure  from  large- 
scale  corporate  landownershlp  to  enrich  and 
perpetuate  itself.  (California  Constitutional 
Revision  CommlsBlon,  Background  study  no. 
4,  Article  XVII.  Landownershlp,  6,  October 
1966,  mimeo. ) 

"3.  1631.  supra,  fn  19,  embodies  the  rec- 
ommendations of  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  s 
Taik  Force  on  the  Acreage  Limitation  Prob- 
lem favoring  the  Engle  formula.  This  would 
term.nate  historic  antlmonopoly  policy,  al- 
lowing perpetuation  of  such  concentrated 
landownrrshlps  as  In  the  southern  and  west- 
ern San  Joaquin  Valley  where  34  landholders, 
mostly  corporate,  own  three-quarters  of  a 
million  acres.  (Hearings  on  S.  912,  supra, 
864. 1  For  a  critical  review  see  Acreage  lim- 
itation, CONC.  R«C.,  vol.  114.  pt.  6.  p.  7420, 
March  22,  1968.  When  the  Engle  formula  was 
first  broached  in  1965  Congressman  William 
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A.  Dawson  of  Utah,  pointed  out  that  It  would 
encourage  greater  concentration  of  land- 
ownership,  saying:  .  .  to  say  that  these 
large  landowners  are  going  to  pay  Interest  on 
their  excess  and  therefore,  it  Is  going  to  re- 
sult in  breaking  up  the  large  ownerships  Just 
Is  not  true.  .  .  .  That  could  even  be  encour- 
agement for  people  to  get  Into  big  owner- 
ships and  to  take  on  more  acreage,  because 
the  other  benefits  are  so  great  that  It  could 
encourage  them."  (Hearing  on  H.R.  104  et  al, 
supra,  70.) 

-•108  Cong.  Rec.  5687  5725,  6237  6240, 
7809-7814.   (1962) 

^At  Westlands  (San  Luis  unit.  CVP)  sev- 
eral statutes  are  Ignored,  viz..  ( 1 )  43  USC 
418,  requiring  compliance  by  owners  of  excess 
lands  prior  to  conBtructlon;  (2)  43  USC 
423e,  requiring  compliance  prior  to  water  de- 
liveries, which  are  being  made  to  ineligible 
lands  via  groundwaters;  and  (3i  43  USC 
431.  requiring  a  landowner  to  be  a  "bona  fide 
resident  on  such  land,  or  occupant  thereof, 
residing  In  the  neighborhood." 

In  1964  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
L.  Udall  confessed  that  "both  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  have  on  occasion  ex- 
hibited a  degree  of  concern  for  the  excess- 
land  owner  which  may  be  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  policies  embraced  by  the  ex- 
cess land  laws."  The  confession  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  improved  observance  of  the  law. 
.\creage  limitation  policy :  study  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to 
a  resolution  oi  the  Senate  committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  affairs,  88  Cong  .  2  sess.. 
xlll.  See  also  USDI,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Excess  land  provisions  of  the  Federal  recla- 
mation laws  and  the  payment  of  charges,  in 
two  parts,  Washington.  1956,  prepared  for 
House  Government  operations  subcommit- 
tee on  public  works  and  resources.  Proc. 

-'  Louis  L.  Jaffe,  Standing  to  secure  Judicial 
review:  public  actions.  74  Harvard  Law 
Rev.  1265  (1961):  52  CalUornla  Law  Rev. 
478,   1004-08.   (1964). 

-'  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  Floyd  E. 
Domlny  said  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Asso- 
ciation: "I  am  proud  that  our  basic  princi- 
ples remain  essentially  unchanged  In  con- 
cept .  .  .  We  are  today,  as  we  always  have 
been,  fully  committed  to  the  conviction  that 
the  family  farm  Is  a  national  asset  of  funda- 
mental Importance."  USDI  For  release  to 
PMs  Feb.  3.  1964.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Kenneth  Holum  said  to  the  National 
Reclamation  Association,  referring  to  the 
"anti-monopoly"  excess  land  provisions;  "We 
follow  these  principles  scrupulously  because 
we  believe  In  them  and  because  we  know 
that  falling  to  do  so  would  cost  the  program 
public  and  congressional  support."  USDI  For 
release  to  PM's  Nov.  11,  1964. 

-■  Data  through  1958  are  taken  from  The- 
odore M.  Schad  and  John  Kerr  Rose,  Library 
of  Congress  Legislative  Reference  Service  Re- 
port, Reclamation— Accomplishments  and 
contributions,  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Hou.'se  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  86  Cong.,  1  sess.,  19,  30.  20.  40.  28. 
Washington.  1969.  Data  through  1968  are 
taken  from  USDI  Summary  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1968,  and  statistical  appendix,  parts 
I  III,  101,201,200,202. 

•-' Breaking  new  ground,  351.  (1947) 
-  California's    agricultural    college    lands, 
Pacific  Hist.  Rev.,  104.  (May  1961) 

"Julian  Ralph,  Montana;  the  treasure 
state.  Harpers,  Vol.  85,  93,  95;  Federal  rec- 
lamation by  Irrigation.  Report  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  a  commit- 
tee of  special  advisors  on  reclamation.  3. 
Doc.  92,  68  Cong..  1  sess.  Among  organiza- 
tions that  at  one  time  or  another  have  en- 
dorsed Government  purchase  are  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  Califor- 
nia Labor  Federation,  National  AFL-CIO. 
Sierra  Club,  Northern  California  Council  ol 
Ch  larches. 
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-'•  Acreage  limitation  policy,  supra.  vU. 

"  Stanley  R.  Davison,  Leadership  of  the 
reclamation  movement.  1876-1902.  Doctoral 
dIsserUtlon,  U.C.  Berkeley,  14,  15.  (1951) 

"  The  People  Left  Behind,  138.  139. 

«  Laurence  I,  Moes.  Bui.  Atomic  Scientists. 
XXIII.  No.  6.  25.  (June  1867.) 

="  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  National 
Research  Council,  Alternatives  In  water  man- 
agement, preface,  29.  (1966)  See  also  Ibid.. 
Water  and  choice:  an  example  of  alternatives 
In  water  management.  (1968.) 

"  Major  General  Jackson  Graham,  quoted 
In  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  Outdoor 
news   bulletin.   May  24,    1968,    2. 


THAT  GREATEST  OF  FALLACIES: 
THAT  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS 
CAN  TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF  A 
SINCERE  AND  HUMAN  DESIRE  TO 
DO  WELL 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  17,  1969 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  last  words  spoken  by  a  great  Ameri- 
can. Dr.  Lawrence  Lockley.  pointed  up  a 
great  fallacy;  "That  laws  and  regulations 
can  take  the  place  of  a  sincere  and  hu- 
man desire  to  do  well." 

Dr.  Lockley.  professor  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  at  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara  and  former  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  was  a 
good  friend  to  me  and  many  thousands 
of  other  Americans.  Throughout  his 
amazing  productive  life  he  dispensed 
soimd  advice  to  his  students  and  asso- 
ciates and  achieved  justifiable  respect  as 
a  teacher,  thinker,  and  a  great  exponent 
of  the  principles  of  American  free  enter- 
prise. 

During  the  period  that  I  was  privileged 
to  know  Dr.  Lockley,  I  received  his  Eco- 
nomic Letter,  which  was  sent  periodi- 
cally from  his  desk  at  the  school  of  busi- 
ness at  the  University  of  Santa  Clara.  I 
always  looked  forward  to  reviewing  this 
letter  because  of  its  scholarly  approach 
to  economics  and  governmental  philos- 
ophy. His  writings  were  filled  with  the 
information  and  thoughts  of  a  scholar, 
but  always  they  were  packaged  and  en- 
twined in  basic  commonsense.  I  have 
never  known  a  man  who  could  more  ef- 
fectively present  a  strong  case  for  free 
enterprise  and  individualism  than  Dr. 
Lockley.  His  writings  were  the  product  of 
deep  moral  beliefs,  his  profound  knowl- 
edge, and  his  basic  American  philosophy. 

In  his  last  Economic  Letter  Dr.  Lock- 
ley  discussed  the  trend  which  has  basi- 
cally changed  our  inherited  freedoms, 
the  American  way  of  life  and  our  Ameri- 
can sense  of  values.  I  believe  his  last 
newsletter,  written  while  he  knew  death 
approached,  is  something  which  should 
be  read  by  every  American.  I  therefore 
am  proud  to  insert  the  last  and  final  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Lawrence  Lockley  s  Economic 
Letter  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

The  rlogana  which  motivated  us  a  score 
of  years  ago  seem  to  have  disappeared  from 
our  language.  Our  inherited  freedoms,  the 
American  way  of  life,  and  even  reliance  on 
thi  discipline  of  the  price  system,  and  free 
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^iterDrtje   cavitalism   are   absent   from   our 
^^t^rirtkd   our   analytlc^lUHB    and 
find  Uttle  place  In  patrloUc  oratory.  J"  these 
statement*    were    th«    rea«>n8    put    before 
you^rmen  Z  Justify  their  going  l^to  com- 
bat   Ui    the   second   World  War  and   In  the 
Korewi  Pouce  Action.  Were  we  deluding  our- 
Tew^or  has  there  been  a  beslc  change  in 
The   poUtlSil   and   moral   philosophy   of   the 
American  people  In  a  single  B'=°«""°° '^^.^ 
During   Just  the   last   two  or  three  years, 
th^rstltiments  of  -^^^P^-"  °' J^^^  f^ 
terorlse  capitalism  have  begun  to  seem  i^ 
rtlevwft  m  our  own  countrj-.  We  have  seen 
eroX  of  persons  who  now  call  themselves 
-^S  peo^e-  demanding  buildings,  pieces 
of   CTOun^  assembly  facilities.  All  of  these 
?orK  property  ha%e  ''een  bought  by  vau^d 

^rrm^n^thTrse  C.T.ep:.^er 
W  them  we  have  seen  groups  of  cans  sts  of 
^ne  S  or  another  seeking  to  dominate  and 
cont^  the  meetings  of  ^-^y^^^l^K^^ ^^^ 
ous  groups.  The  American  Sociological  Asso- 
clatlSi  an  entirely  respectable  and  honest 
aL^emlc  organization,  had  to  sit  through  a 
^yslcal  struggle  for  possession  of  the  nU- 
croohone  on  the  speakers'  platform.  A  recent 
intermiUonal  organization  of  °^/"X  ^«,^^ 
Uople.  meeting  in  San  Francisco  ^ofj-*^*  ^"^^ 
Srne  had  their  way  to  their  assembly  po  nt 
bl^ied  by  pickets  advocating  policies  which 
?hT^^latlon  had  nothing  to  do  wlth^ 
ShortlV  after  the  middle  of  September,  our 
lecretarTof   Commerce,   speaking  before   a 

^ITll^nSement  K-^P' '- ^^^thlnri^ 
bv  a  group  of  activists  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  group  holding  the  meeting^ 

Throughout  the  world,  government  are 
becSg  increasingly  sensitive  to  small 
^pa  of  activists.  (It  Just  occm-s  to  me  a^ 
I  write  that  a  very  few  years  ago  Id  have 
said  "to  smaU  groups  of  socialists!   ) 

Less  and  less  is  business  being  left  in  the 
han.Sof  business  men.  In  the  United  St.t«i 
in   England    and   In   Germany,  which   have 
^efthe  Uadltlonal  strongholds  of  econon^c 
individualism,  we  see  great  inroada  on  the 
authority  and  scope  of  m*'^agement  _Every 
where  else,  social  authority  supersedes,  In- 
TreLlngly.   the   authority   of   ownership.   In 
the  Latin  countries,  largely  in  our  ovm  heml- 
sKere:  In  Italy;  In  France;  m  Spa^n;  In  the 
Scandinavian  countries:  and  In  other    ndus 
S  countries  which  are  democratic  In  po- 
litical   organization,    pubUc    conUol    of    In- 
dS.    b«e<l    on    other    criteria    than    a 
consideration   of   private   property    and   ^he 
incentive  of  profits.  Is  increasing.  I^  ^he  com; 
munlst  bloc,  of  course,  private  Initiative  is 
almost  non-existent. 

At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  that  the  ex- 
ample of  at  least  the  United  SU.t«.  and 
G^^y.  where  production  Is  high  and 
where  the  sUndard  of  living  leada  the 
world  would  be  influential.  Probably  It  would 
Tf  the  basis  for  the  world-wide  drive  toward 
LLme  forms  of  ^oclaUsm  were  economic. 
Rather  this  drive  Is  political.  As  the  dll- 
ference  between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots 
becomes  greater,  the  have-not^  put  more 
and  more  political  pressure  toward  a  non- 
economic  leveling  of  purchasing  power. 

in  the  period  before,  say.   1910.  the  dif- 
ference between  the  haves  and  ^he  have-nots 
was  less  conspicuous.  It  used  to  be  sa^d  that 
The  Winter  wi  the  rich  man's  friend,  because 
he  could  afford  warm  clothes  and  household 
heating,  whereas  the  summer  was  the  P-«at 
Teveler    since  all  people  had  to^weat  In  the 
sun.    Actually,    most    people    lived    without 
central  heat,  using  stoves  in  kitchens  and  in 
one  or  two  other  rooms.  Servants  were  rare. 
It  was  before  the  popularization  of  the  auto- 
rroblle     and   a   relatively   small   number   of 
pS.le   had   horses  and   buggies.   Physlcla^ 
did  people  whoee  work  required  mobility  did. 
But  Vhe  number  of  people  who  »^ePt  horses  M 
a  luxury  was  very  small.  The  well-to-do  did 
hav^^rlg^ato™.  and  the  dally  call  of  the 
ice  man  was  what  kept  refrigerators  in  the 
l^urTclass.    The    well-to-do    bought    new 
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clothes  every  year,  and  many  of  them  owned 
their  own  homes.  They  ate  much  the  Bwne 
food  that  the  less-well-to-do  ate,  but  they 
were  sure  of  eating  It  when  they  were  hun- 
Ty  Sprmg  and  summer  saw  an  abundance 
of  fresh  garden  produce,  fruits,  eggs,  and  an 
Tncre'^^supply'^of  milk.  During  the  v.^n^'"^ 
meat,  corn  meal,  wheat  flour,  and  the  root 
crops  were  available. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board cities  offered  crowded  slum  conditions, 
particularly  to  Immigrants  who  did  not  know 
the  ways  of  our  land  and  who  did  not  speak 
our  language.  The  negro,  primarily  In  tlie 
s^th.  aid  the  "poor  whites''  who  were  also 
share-croppers,  lived  lives  of  deprivation. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  our  coun- 
try some  sort  of  elementary  education  was 
available  universally.  There  was  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  profligacy,  drunkenness,  or 
sheer  Indolence  were  the  only  real  bars  to 
individual  progress.  To  a  great  extent,  this 
benef  was  defensible,  because  the  difference 
between  the  prosperous  middle  class  and  the 
less  prosperous  poor  was  really  a  narrow  gap 
which  could  be.  and  often  was,  stepped  over 
by  many  people. 

Now  there  were  wealthy  families  which 
owned  steam  yachts  and  had  winter  homes 
on  Orange  Grove  Avenue  in  Pasadena.  But 
they  were  so  few  that  they  did  not  seem  to 
constitute  a  canker  In  the  mouths  of  the 
poor  Aside  from  these  few  hundred  wealthy 
famines,  everyone  was  poor  by  today's  stand- 
ards, and  some  were  poorer  than  that ! 

Today's  comfortable  otandard  of  living,  at 
least  for  many  people,  entails  home  owner- 
ship (even  though  it  may  be  only  an  equity 
ownership)    two   cars,    considerable    leisure, 
with  hobby  equipment,  such  as  a  boat  on  a 
trailer,    photographic    equipment,    a    home 
workshop,  equipment  for  working  on  rocks 
and  agates  of  various  kinds,  a  collection  of 
guns,  or  coins,  or  stamps,  or  whatever  hobby 
the  individual  may  fancy.  The  household  is 
likely  to  have  a  number  of  radios,  at  least 
one   television  receiver,   with   an   increasing 
number  of  houses  now  having  two;  an  auto- 
matic   dishwasher,   clothes    washers,    driers, 
and  a  really  formidable  collection  of  other 
household    appliances.   High-priced   cuts   of 
meat  sell  readily,  particularly  In  neighbor- 
hoods near  Industi Jal  plants  where  dally  wage 
workers  may  be  expected  to   live.  The  per 
capita  expenditure  on  alcoholic  beverages  la 
impressive.  Clothing  is  purchased  frequently, 
with  more  regard  to  style  changes  than  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  clothing  being 
replaced.  Education— of  whatever  quality  it 
may  be  for  any  groups-Is  t;blqultous.  A  large 
majority  of  our  children  can  go  through  the 
elementary  grades,  through  high  school,  and 
through  the  first  two  years  of  collegiate  level 
work  without  leaving  home  and  without  more 
out-of-pocket   expense  than   for  books  and 
entertainment. 

It  is  true  that  fnany  people  suffer  from  ail- 
ments brought  on  by  dietary  deficiencies,  but 
when  we  Investigate,  most  of  such  Instances 
turn  out  to  be  the  result  of  poor  Judgment 
rather  than  lack  of  available  foods  or  the 
money  to  buy  them.  It  is  true  that  many 
people  make  viTong  Judgments  m  their 
choices  of  consumer  products  to  buy.  More 
and  more  public  funds  are  being  spent  to 
"educate"  housewives  on  how  to  buy,  and 
how  to  concentrate  their  money  on  the  most 
important  elements  In  the  consumers'  cornu- 
copia of  merchandise. 

I  think  there  Is  produced  in  the  United 
States  an  adequate  quantity  and  assortment 
of  consumers'  goods  to  allow  all  famUl^  to 
live  on  a  wholesome  but  modest  level  of 
living  There  Is  certainly  not  enough  pro- 
duced to  allow  all  families  to  live  on  a  luxury 
level  It  is  true  that  our  standards  tend, 
spontaneously,  to  Inch  themselves  up.  I  wa« 
in  my  mld-thlrtles  before  I  thought  I  had 
money  enough  to  buy  a  mechanical  refriger- 
ator. Now  the  merchandise,  as  It  comes  from 
the  supermarket,  must  be  kept  at  a  temper- 
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ature  so  low  that  a  mechanical  refrigerator 
is  necessary.  A  man  used  to  have  hUi  shoes 
re-soled  several  times  before  the  shoes  were 
ready  to  be  discarded.  Now  the  cost  of  cob- 
bling U  so  high  that  It  cosU  lesa  to  buy 
cheap  shoes  and  throw  them  away  when  they 
need  the  services  of  a  shoe  repair  shop. 

As  the  costs  of  living  are  thus  Inched  up. 
the  concept  of  a  wholesome  but  modest 
level  of  living  becomes  hard  to  define,  and 
harder  to  buy  In  the  country's  retaU  stores. 
The  expenditures  a  family  rnust  make  now 
will  be  determined  by  political  rather  than 
economic  pressures.  Gradually,  we  have 
moved  large  parts  of  our  population  to  pub- 
lic support,  where  the  availability  of  luxuries 
comes  clearly  from  political  pressures  rather 
than  from  economic  pressures.  Our  economic 
storehouse  of  consumers'  goods  Is  so  vast 
and  the  mechanism  for  filling  and  for 
emptying  It  Is  so  Intricate  that  the  relation- 
ship between  the  opportunity  to  consume  to 
having  produced  is  harder  and  harder  to  see. 
Lets  turn  the  coin  over  and  read  what  is 

on  the  other  side  of  It.  

Wherever  local  customs  and  law's  allow 
men  to  build  industrial  enterprises  and  profit 
from  doing  so,  the  standard  of  living  In- 
creases and  the  people— including  thoee  who 
bring  nothing  but  their  labor  power  to  the 
market— prosper.  As  IndustrlallzaUon  de- 
velops, prosperity  develops  and  the  level  of 
living  is  raised.  'Where  stringent  limits  are 
put  on  the  freedom  of  management  and  when 
limits  are  put  on  the  rewards  of  entrepre- 
neurial and  managerial  activity,  production 
decreases,  and  the  people  suffer. 

During  the  period  between  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
Depression,  the  United  States  had  that  free- 
dom The  foundation  was  laid  for  a  bountiful 
society.  With  the  coming  of  the  Great  De- 
pression, we  started  to  try  to  Improve  the  lot 
of  the  less  well-to-do  by  means  of  direct 
eovernment  Intervention.  Through  the  In- 
stitution of  minimum  wage  laws,  through 
the  institution  of  what  were  called  equal 
rights  laws,  through  the  encouragement  of, 
and  legal  strengthening  of,  labor  unions, 
and  through  the  institution  of  various  pen- 
sion and  welfare  payments,  we  have  reached 
a  point  at  which  there  Is  a  disguised  but 
real  limitation  put  on  the  scope  of  managers 
of  business  activity. 

Just    what    do    we    mean    by    managerial 
freedom?    It    la    a    question    which    can    be 
answered  simply,  and   needs  to  be,  because 
more  and  more  people  are  forgetting  what 
it  means.  Managerial  freedom  allovre  entre- 
preneurs to  enter  or  to  leave  businesses  a^ 
they  see  fit,  though  the  businesses  they  vnsh 
to  enter  must  not  be  adverse  to  public  health 
or  public   morals.   It  means   that  managers 
mav  hire  only  those  people  who  are  prepared 
to  do  the  work  they   need   done— in   other 
words     that    the    costs    of    early    education 
must  not  be  passed  on  to  management  above 
management's    normal    share    of    taxes     It 
means  that  managers  may  have  a  proprietary 
interest  in  the  brands  they  put  on  products 
thev  make,  and  that  they  may  sell  In  free 
markets  at  open  prices.  It  means  that  man- 
agers mav  not  be  required  to  perform  social 
reforms  that  the  government  has  not  been 
able  to  perform.  It   means,  and  this  Is  the 
most   difficult  of   the   managerial   freedoms, 
that  management  may  take  advantage  of  its 
o«-n  ingenuity,  Its  own  skill,  and  Its  own  fore- 
sight  Because  some  business  men  lack  abil- 
ity   thev  must  not  constitute  the  template 
on  which  all  management  should  be  graded. 
When  we  talk  about  managerial  freedom, 
we  do  not  hold  back  a  bit  from  the  require- 
ment that  merchandise  must  be  ^h°lesome^ 
must  be  safe,  and  must  be  clearly  and  fairly 
Sed    we  do  not  hold  back  a  bit  on  our 
condeSinatlon  of  deceptive  business  tactl«. 
we  do  not  hedge  a  bit  on  our  reqtUrernent 
that  competition  must  be  J^ir.bxxt  let   ua 
remember  that  it  must  be  *f''-^?°^^^f*- 
falr  to  the  large  as  well  as  to  the  small. 
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W«  feel  that  we  are  In  a  period  of  un- 
precedented prosperity,  prosperity  so  ebul- 
lient that  It  cannot  be  damped  even  by 
federal  fiscal  policy.  While  It  may  seem  so, 
there  are  two  negative  trends  which  have 
been  set  In  mo' Ion.  The  first  Is  the  under- 
mining of  our  standard  of  living  through 
Inflation  At  the  rate  we  now  go,  half  the 
dollar  values  we  hold  will  be  lost  In  eight 
years!  For  a  considerable  period  of  time,  we 
thought  the  annual  Increase  In  prices  was 
so  small  that  It  -was  a  trifling  price  to  pay 
for  greater  ease,  even  Insouciance,  of  doing 
business.  But  now  that  Inflation  takes  a 
bite  of  6';  or  a  little  more  each  year.  It  Is 
no  longer  trifling  in  Importance  But  every 
one  knows  about  Inflation,  or  should,  after 
so  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  it. 
The   second    point    Is   more   sxibtle. 

The  second  trend  is  toward  the  elimina- 
tion from  our  cornucopia  of  consumers' 
goods  of  all  products  which  cannot  be  mass- 
produced  by  mechanized  or  automated 
equipment. 

The  things  we  have  lost  from  our  standard 
of  living  have  dropped  out  one  by  one,  and 
without  our  noticing  the  going  of  very  many 
of  them.  Let's  sea  Just  a  few  of  the  areas  of 
loss.  In  many  cities,  we  can  rarely  Induce  a 
physician  to  make  a  house  visit  any  more, 
and  less  and  less  are  we  able  to  reach  medlc.il 
help  during  week  ends  Merchant  tailors  are 
harder 'and  harder  to  find  If  men  want  tailor- 
made  suits,  they  must  hunt  for  tailors,  and 
be  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  as  comp;ired 
with  the  prices  of  well-known  brands  of  ready 
made  suits.  Houae  painters  have  become  so 
scarce  and  so  expensive  that  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  interior  paint  Jobs  done  in 
American  homes  are  done  by  householders, 
and  well  over  half  the  exterior  paint  Jobs  are 
done  by  householders  Many  of  our  foods  have 
been  modified  genetically  or  treated  so  that 
they  can  more  easily  be  marketed  Bananas 
are  treated  with  sulphur  dioxide,  so  that  they 
turn  yellow  (and  hence,  more  readily  market- 
able) while  they  are  still  green  and  firm. 
Cheese  Is  pasteurized  so  that  it  will  keep  for 
long  periods  of  time,  even  though  it  has  been 
made  less  palatable.  Many  of  our  melon.s  are 
developed  to  the  point  at  which  they  will 
keep  for  very  long  periods  of  time  but  will 
not  become  as  succulent  or  as  flavorfvil  as 
they  used  to  Potatoes  are  developed  for  .ship- 
ping and  keeping,  and  do  not  bake  as  well  as 
they  did.  Many  kinds  of  apples  have  had  the 
snap  and  tart  flavor  bred  out  of  them.  Any 
number  of  smaller  fruits  have  been  geneti- 
cally modified  so  that  they  can  be  picked  by 
machine. 

We  can  consldeir  the  large  number  of  per- 
sonal service  workers — shoe  repair  men,  watch 
makers,  competent  short  hand  writers,  auto- 
mobile mechanics,  and  many  others — who  are 
clearly  not  In  adequate  supply.  Or  we  can 
consider  other  craft  workers  whose  hourly 
wages  have  been  moved  up  to  the  point  at 
which  fewer  and  fewer  "machine  operative* 
and  kindred  workers  "  can  afford  them. 

In  general,  we  may  feel  that  a  custom- 
made  world,  in  which  consumers  could  have 
their  individual  wants  catered  to,  is  less 
and  less  available.  We  seem  bound  to  make 
what  we  can  make  with  a  niininium  of  In- 
dividual attention,  preferably  through  au- 
tomatic processes.  We  seem  to  have  to  modify 
our  manufactured  suid  our  natural  prod- 
ucts so  that  they  can  be  marketed  with  a 
minimum  of  any  ones  personal  attention. 
In  fact,  we  have  finally  reached  the  turn- 
ing point  at  which  we  are  receiving  a  slightly 
smaller  output  ffom  workers  regardless  of 
monetary  and  non-monetary  incentives. 

In  the  days  In  which  we  think  we  remem- 
ber a  more  personalized  standard  of  living. 
Job  security  and  personal  advancement  de- 
pended on  the  alacrity  with  which  one 
tried  to  do  one's  work  well.  Poor  workman- 
ship. Indifferent  attention  to  the  Job  at 
hand — these  wer«  i>ersonal  faults  which 
brought  a  quick  penalty.  The  lazy.  Inatten- 
tive worker  was  flred.  Then  he  had  no  Job. 
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And  there  was  no  bureavicracy  poised  to  save 
him  from  his  failures  The  f>red  worker  had 
to  hunt  until  he  could  find  another  Job,  and 
a  surprisingly  large  proportion  of  them 
learned  to  do  better  work  Tlie  penalty  of 
failure  was  very  personal! 

In  a  p>erlod  in  which  personal  responsi- 
bility appears  to  be  declining,  in  which  In- 
terest in  craftmanshlp  appears  to  dwindle, 
the  inherited  freedoms  will  necessarily  mean 
less,  because  they  were  the  rights  which  pro- 
tected us  as  we  tried  to  do  well  bv  .society  and 
well  by  our.selves  I  Think  it  is  not  a 
socialistic  bent  which  leads  us  astray,  but 
that  greatest  of  fallacies:  that  laws  and  reg- 
ulations can  take  the  place  of  a  sincere 
and  human  desire  to  do  well. 


IT  IS  TIME  FOR  A  CEASE-FIRE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKl,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  emphasis  on  the  silent  ma- 
jority has  stimulated  spiiited  debate 
acro.ss  the  country  and  has  inspired 
much  commentary  on  the  views  which 
miKht  be  expressed  heretofore  by  silent 
but  substantial  Americans. 

One  of  the  most  objective  and  certainly 
timely  articles  was  carried  in  the  Thurs- 
day, November  6,  Suburban  Life  of  La 
Grange  Park,  111.,  wi-itten  by  staff  writer 
Bob  Faje.  The  article,  which  is  directed 
to  every  thinking  American,  follows: 
It  Is  Time  for  a  Cease-Fire 
I  By    Bob   Faje) 

As  one  of  the  "silent  majority"  I've  be- 
come more  than  slightly  disturbed  .it  the 
state  of  affairs   in   this   nation. 

Were  living  In  the  world  of  the  super- 
critics,  and  as  one  reader  of  this  newspaper 
stated  m  a  letter  to  the  editor  last  week, 
most  practice  the  art  of  destructive  criti- 
cism. 

Constructive  criticism  Is  a  most  necessary 
part  of  any  group,  but  that  practice  is  hard 
to  find  these  days. 

There  are  some  who  lead  you  to  believe 
that  our  governmental  system  should  be 
ripped  apart.  I  don't  care  to  go  into  my  feel- 
ings in  reg.ird  to  those  who  wish  to  destroy 
this  system,  but  what  bothers  me  is  all  too 
many  "nonthlnkers"  are  ready  to  follow  the 
lead. 

I'm  square  enough  to  feel  our  system  has 
many  more  strong  points  tSan  weak  links.  Is 
there  room  for  Improvement?  There  definitely 
are  areas  that  could  be  Improved,  But  to 
tear  down  this  system  would  be  a  bit  too 
much. 

I've  also  been  square  enough  to  write  to  my 
senators  and  representatives  telling  them 
how  I  feel  on  certain  Issues.  I've  also  exer- 
cised my  right  to  vote.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  the  super-critlcs  have  lowered  themselves 
to  such  action. 

There  are  .self -proclaimed  leaders  In  many 
"movements  "  and  the  trouble  is  that  many 
of  these  leaders  are  using  the  younger  group 
to  "pad  the  ranks." 

I'm  not  saying  that  the  college  crowd  Is  a 
"non-thinking"  group,  but  there  are  large 
numbers  who  will  follow  the  crowd.  And 
there  are  Just  too  many  being  used  by  the 
leaders  of  too  many  "movements." 

Most  protest  groups  tell  us  what  Is  wrong 
with  the  world,  but  few  have  any  construc- 
tive answers  as  how  to  improve   things. 

We've  become  so  tied  up  In  criticizing  the 
next  guy  we  can't  see  things  straight  any- 
more. 
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While  some  propose  a  cease-flre  In  Vlet- 
n  im  and  others  call  for  support  for  the  war 
moratorium,  I  propose  another  type  of  mora- 
torium, that  In  the  long  haul  may  be  more 
meaningful    than    the    other    type. 

While  I  cannot  support  a  unilateral  cea,«e- 
flre  or  the  war  moratorium  as  presented,  I 
would   c.ill   tor  another  type  of  cease-fire 

I  propose  that  each  American,  on  his  next 
d.iy  off.  take  some  time  to  think  about  the 
.state  of  things  In  his  country  We  can  find 
l.iult  'Aith  anything  if  we  try  hard  enoui?h, 
but  isn't  It  .ibout  time  we  look  for  and  en- 
cuir.ige   the  strong  points  of  our  neighbors 

It's  about  time  we  .stopped  shouting  long 
enough  to  hear  what  others  are  saying.  More 
Important,  it's  about  time  we  communicate 
with  each  other. 

We  have  to  stop  shouting  long  enough  to 
hxjk  at  things  In  a  constructive  manner.  We 
also  have  to  sift  through  the  "movements" 
that  are  unworthy  of  recognition,  accept  the 
■movement.s"  that  are  worthy,  and  build  and 
improve  irom  there    But  let's  not  destroy 


WHAT  AMERICA  NEEDS  IS  UNITY 
NOT   DIVISIVE   PARTISANSHIP 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

Of    .NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  the  old 
days  many  charged  that  Richard  Nixon 
was  a  first-rate  mudslinger  himself. 

These  days  this  job  has  evidently 
been  turned  over  to  those  who  work  for 
him. 

Now  Attorney  General  Mitchell  is  the 
latest  member  of  the  administration  to 
take  a  hand  at  it. 

For  some  reason  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration keeps  flailing  away  at  the  admin- 
istration of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — which 
has  been  out  of  office  almost  a  year. 

Nixon  is  not  running  for  anything.  So 
maybe  the  answer  is — they  want  to  keep 
people  from  remembering  that  they  have 
been  in  for  almost  a  year — and  nothing 
has  hapi^ened.  The  Attorney  General 
blames  President  Johnson  for  the  Na- 
tions problems  because  he  savs  Johnson 
made  empty  promises. 

He  does  not  specify,  so  we  do  not  know, 
what  promises  he  thinks  were  empty — 
or  'vho  found  them  so. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Attoi-ney  Gen- 
eial  has  talked  to  any  of  the  11,000 
Americans  who  once  were  considered 
poor  and  now  are  not — because  of  the 
war  on  poverty  that  was  waged  during 
the  Johnson  years. 

How  about  800,000  black  citizens  who 
could  not  cast  a  ballot  5  years  ago  be- 
cause of  their  color  and  are  now  legls- 
terod  voters? 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  man  of  the  law.  Has 
he  spoken  to  any  of  the  law  enforcement 
officers  in  any  of  the  States  about  the 
crime  fishting  help  they  are  finally  get- 
ting for  the  first  time  because  of  the  pre- 
vious administration's  Safe  Streets  Act? 

Wnat  about  families  who  are  able  to 
enjoy  the  millions  of  acres  of  paiks  and 
beaches  and  other  land  put  aside  for  the 
people  auring  the  Johnson  period? 

Has  he  talked  to  consumers  who  now 
have  the  protection  of  the  law  with  them 
against  shoddy  and  dangerous  market- 
ing practices? 
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If  Mr.  MitcheU— or  anyone  else  in  the 
Nixon  admlnistraUon— la  trying  to  point 
out  that  there  are  still  Americans  who 
need  help,  they  are  dead  right.  There  is 
a  lot  of  work  to  be  done— but  the  Nixon 
White  House,  after  a  year  in  ofBce.  prides 
Itself  most  on  being  a  place  of  quiet  and 

c&\m.  ,    „      .. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  said: 

We  do  not  want  to  oHer  more  than  we  can 
realistically  deliver. 

Fair  enough.  All  th3  American  people 
are  going  to  ask  is  that  they  offer  some- 
tliing. 

It  IS  really  not  very  constructive  to  at- 
tack the  Johnson  administration.  Pretty 
soon  the  American  people  will  begin 
comparing  the  accomplishments  of  both 
administrations.  And  the  record  so  far 
would  indicate  that  any  comparison 
would  leave  the  Republicans  exposed  and 
wanting. 


GOVERNOR   REAGAN   IS   RUNNING 
CALIFORNIA  WELL 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17.  1969 
Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sec- 
ond largest  and  most  difflcult  executive 
position  Is  the  Governor  of  the  largest 
State  In  the  United  States. 

California  was  in  serious  disarray 
when  Ronald  Reagan  decided  to  run 
lor  Governor.  He  displayed  outstanding 
organizational  abihty  and  political 
awareness  to  be  elected  Governor. 

He  is  turning  California— although 
large,  diverse,  and  dynamic— into  a  well 
run  State. 

We  Californians  know  him  as  an  ex- 
traordinary person  with  talent,  integ- 
rity judgment,  understanding,  and  com- 
mitment. Because  Governor  Reagan 
continues  to  astound  people  throughout 
oiu-  Nation,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
insert  an  article  about  Governor  Reagan 
from  the  November  1969  Issue  of  Gov- 
ernment Executive  magazine.  It  tells  a 
little  about  Governor  Reagan's  astonish- 
ing performance  &s  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Is  California  a  Well-Rxjn  State? 
Cut  in  the  stone  high  atop  the  Oreclan- 
Btyle  SUte  of  California  office  building  num- 
ber one  (there  are  two)  Is  a  request:  "Bring 
me  men  to  match  my  mountains." 

Is  Governor  Ronald  WUson  Reagan  one  of 
those  men  or  Is  he.  as  bitter,  coercive  ele- 
ments of  the  state,  and  jaded  politicians 
(particularly  Etemocrats  across  the  country) 
describe  him,  simply  'a  small  town  boy  from 
Illinois  who  got  Into  broadcasting  and  then 
motion  pictures  and  made  a  succese  of  all 
that  and  then  eventually  drifted  Into  poliUca 
and  really  doesn't  know  what's  going  on. 
especially  outside  his  own  state?" 

Reagan's  having  once  been  a  popular 
movle-TV  star  Is  a  convenient  handle  many 
people  grab.  LBJ  haa  one  Image,  Ooldwater 
another.  Once  this  Image  U  generally  accept- 
ed by  the  pubUc,  It  takea  an  awful  lot  to  Jar 
it  loose  from  the  people's  minds. 

The  Reagan  Image  still  carries  that  kind  of 
aura  and  probably  always  will,  to  some  ex- 
tent: the  Idea  that  all  movie  stars  tend  to 
be  made  up  of  superficial  Unael  with  Uttle 
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substance.  Thus,  there  Is  a  tendency,  par- 
ticularly in  the  rest  of  the  naUon.  to  look  for 
the  speech  writer  or  Idea  man— the  man  who 
really  thought  It  up — whenever  Reagan  say* 
something  publicly. 

In  fact,  as  a  rapidly  growing  number  ol 
Californians  are  beginning  to  enthusiastically 
believe,  Reagan  Is  not  only  his  own  man,  but 
he's  a  very  bright  one,  on  top  of  It.  Demo- 
cratic political  professionals  in  the  state  are 
beginning  to  say  such  things  as,  'Well,  he's 
entirely  politically  motivated  and  his  pro- 
grams will  h.-»ve  no  end  reward,  but  right 
now  he  Just  can't  be  beat." 

But  among  people  of  the  state— the  cab 
drivers,  the  ditch  diggers,  the  cocktail  wait- 
resses, the  homeowners,  the  voters— he  is 
doing  or  trving  to  do  Just  exactly  what  they 
want  seen  done  In  the  running  of  the  most 
populous  state  in  the  union. 

In  sum,  what  they're  saying  about  him  Is 
that  he's  made  a  lot  of  nUstakes,  mostly 
political,  but  "you've  got  to  give  him  credit. 
He's  an  honest  man,  which  Is  something  rare 
in  government,  and  he's  doing  everything  he 
told  us  he  was  going  to  do— which  is  almost 
as  rare." 

In  effect,  what  Reagan  Is  and  what  he  has 
done  since  being  elected  33rd  governor  of 
the  state  In  Noyember  1966  are  startUngly  dif- 
ferent from  what  Is  often  assumed  to  be  the 
political  "in  "  way  for  politicians  to  behave. 
Sums  up  Dr.  Alex  C.  Sherrlffs.  Reagan's 
special  assistant  for  education  (see  Educa- 
tion section,  this  Issue),  "Once  you've  got 
an  interpretation  In  mind.  It's  very  tough  to 
shake.  My  only  fear  of  saying  it  exactly  as 
I  see  it  Is  that  you'll  think  I'm  unobjectlve. 
But  this  guy  Reagan  continues  to  astound 
me  in  that  he  really  doesn't  need  a  hell  of 
a  lot  of  help  from  his  staff— except  for  the 
sheer  physical  problem  that  you  can  only  do 
so  many  things  at  a  time." 

Notes  another  aide  who  deals  with  him 
dally:  "For  Instance,  he  writes  the  best 
speeches.  Somebody  gives  him  a  lousy  speech 
to  deliver,  he  throws  It  away  and  does  his  own 
and  it  becomes  the  speech  of  the  month.  It 
really  does.  It's  the  one  that's  most  quoted 
and  the  one  for  which  we  get  the  most  re- 
quests. And  that  kind  of  thing  happens  In 
most  areas." 

Noted  another  staffer:  "Here  we  have  this 
delicate  suggestion  put  to  him  on  tax  reform. 
Where  are  the  holes?  he  asks.  We're  sitting 
there  In  a  staff  meeting,  batting  our  gums 
and  he's  sitting  there  thinking  a  little  bit 
and  suddenly  he  comes  out  and  puts  his  An- 
ger right  on  It— It's  not  because  everybody 
becomes  different  because  'God  has  spoken,' 
It's  that  he  really  has  the  ability  to  get  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  I'm  convinced  of  It." 
Adds  another  of  his  top  assistants,  Gordon 
Luce,  Secretary  of  Business  and  Transporta- 
tion in  Reagan's  cabinet,  "His  mind  la 
about  as  quick  as  a  mind  can  be.  He  reads 
everything.  And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
enemies  say  all  his  decisions  are  politically 
motivated,  he  never  mentions  politics  In  our 
business  meetings.  For  that  matter.  If  you 
point  out,  after  a  decision  has  been  made, 
that's  going  to  be  a  good  poUtlcal  move,  too, 
that  tends  to  sour  the  decision." 

Reagan's  takeover  of  California  govern- 
ment in  1966  had  about  It  a  good  many 
similarities  to  the  way  John  F.  Kennedy 
took  over  the  Federal  Government  in  1961. 
Reagan  shopped  around  for  all  the  best 
brains  he  could  find  in  business.  In  govern- 
ment and  career  civil  servants,  to  populate 
his  staff — and  still  does  that. 

He  set  up  task  forces  of  bright  people  to 
analyze  various  problems  of  the  state  and  to 
come  up  with  recommended  solutions — as 
Kennedy  did  In  1960-61.  He  walked  Into  the 
state  capltol  and  faced  Immediately  a  gov- 
ernment of  people  who  had  gotten  discour- 
aged or  complacent,  or  set  In  their  ways,  and 
announced  he  was  going  to  change  all  that, 
and  announced  Jtist  as  clearly  that  If  anyone 
didn't  like  It.  they  had  best  get  out  now. 
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Politicians  don't  do  that,  noted  one  career 
state  government  employee,  but  statesmen 
do.  Today,  it  Is  obvious  around  the  state 
house  in  Sacramento  that  Reagan  ^p«  a 
whole  team  running  in  his  direction  and, 
more  Importantly,  doing  it  not  Just  under 
orders,  but  because  they  are  enthusiastic 
about  what  he  wants  done. 

INFLATION'S    CAISE 

What  is  going  on  in  the  State  of  California 
today  amounts,  in  many  areas,  to  setting  a 
standard  of  excellence  which  other  state  gov- 
ernments—and even  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— could  well  emulate. 

Sherrlffs.  who  Is  a  Doctor  of  Psychology 
and  an  academician,  says  he  really  can't  say 
what  It  is  in  Reagan's  background  that  makes 
Rerigan  the  man  he  Is.  His  small  town  heri- 
tage the  fact  that  he  had  to  struggle  like  v.r.y 
other  citizen  to  get  ahead,  his  involvement 
with  the  unions  during  his  motion  picture 
days,  "plus  a  terribly  high  I.Q.,  which  he 
obviously  has,"  have  been  factors  "But,"  says 
Sherrlffs",  "there's  nothing  small  town  about 
this  man,  except  that  he  does  understand 
people— and  people  in  big  towns  usually 
don't  understand  them  very  well." 

Noted  another  staff  type:  "I've  been  the 
number  two  man  In  a  lot  of  organizations 
and  I  know  vou  always  worry  when  the  boss 
goes  to  a  meeting,  that  he  may  say  some- 
thing that  gets  you  or  him  or  both  of  you  in 
trouble.  I  don't  worry  at  all  If  1  can't  make 
something  Reagan's  going  to  He's  the  easiest 
guy  to  brief  I  ever  knew." 

•Thus,  the  key  to  understanding  what  Is 
going  on  In  California  can  be  found  in  Rea- 
gan's personal  philosophies,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  when  he  spells  out  his  principles, 
he  really  means  It.  He's  not  Just  saying  these 
things  because  they  make  political  hay.  His 
convictions  are  not  so  shallow  that  a  pres- 
sure point  from  anywhere  can  get  him  to 
move  off  his  stand:  Indeed,  on  the  basics,  he 
won't  budge  at  all.  As  cornball  as  It  may 
sound.  It  really  amounts  to  ultimate  faith 
In  the  democratic  principles  on  which  this 
country  Is  founded.  Probably  nowhere  else 
is  this  more  clear  than  In  what  he  and  his 
key  staff  people  say  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. Reagan,  himself,  ranks  education  a 
prime  state  concern  Last  March  he  told  the 
U.S   Congress:  ^?. 

CO.NSTANT   TURMOn. 

"Since  1964,  the  tempo  of  disruption  has 
rapidly  increased  until  there  is  rarely  a  day 
that  a  campus  somewhere  In  California  Is  not 
In  dlfflcultv.  Two  campuses  have  seen  con- 
stant turm'oll:  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the 
University  of  California,  and,  during  the  past 
lew  years    San  Francisco  State  College. 

"Certain  trends  are  evident.  There  has  been 
a  shift  of  tactics  from  nonviolence  to  planned 
and  announced  violence.  There  has  been  a 
shift  from  mass  confrontation  to  guerrilla 
tactics  with  beatings,  the  disruption  of  class- 
rooms, shootings,  bombings,  arson  and  gen- 
eral vandalism  and  destruction  ... 

"It  may  seem  incomprehensible  that  a 
portion  of  our  population— Including  some 
students,  some  faculty  members,  and  out- 
siders—are attempting  to  overthrow  our 
democratic  way  of  life.  It  Is  equally  Incom- 
prehensible in  a  democratic  society— which 
Is  the  pinnacle  of  man's  dream  for  self-gov- 
ernment and  dignity- to  find  so  many  of  its 
citizens  standing  mute  and  helpless  while 
their  basic  values  and  processes  are  as- 
saulted." 

Reagan  Is  adamant,  but  in  a  common  sense 
way,  about  solutions  to  the  problems  of  equal 
opportunity  and  fair  employment  suffered  by 
most  states.  ,^ 

"At  the  very  outset  of  our  administration, 
he  notes,  "we  Instructed  the  heads  of  our 
agencies  and  departments  that  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  fair  employment  laws  would  be 
fuUy  "enforced  and  applied  •  •  enforced  all 
along  the  line.  In  both  hiring  practices  and 
contract  policies.  We  have  adhered  to  and 
enforced  this  poUcy. 
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"Nondlscrlmlnxtlon  Is  the  policy  of  the 
State  of  California — both  In  principle  and 
practice.  We  found  we  had  to  do  more, 
though,  than  Ju«t  announce  a  policy  .  .  . 
One  diehard  down  the  line  can  block  policy 
and  it  takes  a  constant  checking  and  re- 
minding and  BOtnetUnes  head-banging  to 
k»ep  things  rolling. 

"We  reviewed  the  requirements  for  vari- 
ous state  Job  categories  and  rescinded  those 
requirements  which  were  overly  rigid  and 
unrealistic — such  as  demanding  a  high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  employment  In  Jobs  when  no  such 
educational  requirement  was  called  for. 

"Where  rules  and  common  sense  are  In 
conflict,  common  sense  must  prevail." 

Reagan  tabs  the  major  cause  of  Inflation  to 
be  government  spending.  "Yet,"  he  said, 
"every  time  we  call  for  cuts  and  economies, 
there  are  those  In  government — both  elected 
politicians  and  career  employeee — who  com- 
plain of  what  they  term  our  neanderthal 
proclivities.  Call  It  neanderthal  If  you  will, 
but  unless  we  cut  the  cost  of  government  so 
that  It  begins  to  live  within  the  means  of 
our  taxpayers,  we  will.  In  fact,  find  ourselves 
In  a  very  dark  age^  an  Ice  age  with  dinosaurs 
of  debt,  depression  and  de.spalr.  ' 

The  taxpayer  In  California  is  refreshed 
when  he  hears  Reagan  in  their  defense. 
•'Th08e*ttl  and  out  of  government  who  refuse 
t<runderveand  the  plight  of  the  wage-earning, 
taz-paylng  citizen  are  Irrespon.slble  or  Just 
unable  to  hear  the  voices  of  those  angry 
Citizens  who  are  carrying  too  great  a  tax 
burden — and  too  often  an  unfair  share — 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  government. 

"Millions  of  Californlans — blue  collars  and 
white  collars — find  they  have  to  run  like 
crazy  Just  to  stay  even  with  last  year,  or  the 
year  before;  find  It  impossible  to  make  ends 
meet:  and  are  up  to  their  eyeballs  in  debt 
because  their  earnings  simply  won't  cover 
the  normal  costs  of  living  They  deserve  re- 
lief. And  this  administration  is  determined 
to  provide  It  for  them." 

Casper  W.  Weinberger,  whom  Reagan  ap- 
pointed Director  of  Finance,  observed:  "Rea- 
gan Instituted  a  new  trend  in  government 
spending — the  trend  to  reduce  the  rate  and 
volume  of  government  spending  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  the  same  quality  services 
the  government  had  been  providing  before. 
And  that,"  he  continued,  "is  a  tough  thing 
to  tackle  In  a  state  with  the  population 
growing  at  the  rate  of  500.000  a  year,  and  with 
a  budget  only  one-third  under  his  control." 

COMPETmVE    CONTR.^CTS 

In  line  with  the  "new"  technique  of  pro- 
gram budgeting.  Reagan  gave  each  functional 
agency  of  the  state  an  allocatloti.  insisting 
these  agencies  establish  priorities  at  the  low- 
est level.  If  the  agencies  could  not  abide  by 
the  allocation  and  still  deliver  essential  serv- 
ices, they  could  come  back  for  supplementary 
funding.  This  sxirfaced  agency  problems, 
forced  a  sonl-searchlng  of  "what  are  really 
essentia/  programs." 

Reagan  Is  insistent  upon  reducing  taxes. 
"There  Is  only  one  way  to  reduce  taxes,"  he 
said,  "and  that  Is  to  reduce  government 
spending.  One  ts  impossible  without  the 
other,  especially  under  a  state  constitution 
which  prohibits  deficit  spending. 

"At  present,  federal,  state  and  Uxral  taxes 
take  $1,350  for  every  man.  woman  and  child 
In  California.  That  Is  $5,400  a  year  for  a 
family  of  four,  and  of  that  more  than  $3,400 
goes  to  Washington  That  is  ridiculous." 

Part  of  the  solution,  and  an  effective  one. 
was  the  persuasion  of  Major  General  Andrew 
R  Lolll,  retired  Army  missile  expert,  to  direct 
the  state's  General  Services  administration. 
Li<.)lll  sold  Reagaai  on  turning  exclusively  to 
■X)mpelltlve  advertised  contracts  Instead  of 
the  "tried  and  true"  negotiated  contracts 
used  widely  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
other  states. 

"The  experts  told  us  It  wouldn't  work." 
Reagan  said.   "They   said   we   were   taking   a 
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step  backwards  In  purchasing.  Well,  we 
stepped  backwards  all  right,  we  quit  buying 
goods  at  the  standard  Federal  OSA  rates,  we 
consolidated  state  purchasing,  drew  up  speci- 
fications, advertised  our  needs  and  awarded 
contracts  to  the  lowest  bidders  meeting  speci- 
fications. As  a  result,  we  were  able  to  buy 
goods  ranging  from  fluorescent  lamps  and 
floor  wax  to  guinea  pigs  and  gasoline  for  ten 
to  40  percent  cheaper  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, even  though  we  were  buying  in 
many  case.?.  Identical  products  from  identical 
distributors  in  far  lets  volume  " 

The  stace  expects  to  save  more  than  $80 
million  by  the  end  of  this  year  as  a  result  of 
the  new  purchasing  program  begun  in  1967. 
Now.  according  to  offlclals  In  Sacramento, 
the  Federal  Government,  several  foreign 
countries,  and  numerous  states  are  studying 
California's  General  Service  methods  to  see 
If  they  can  copy  this  success.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  In  Washington,  for  In- 
stance, compared  the  Federal  system  of  pro- 
curing light  bulbs  and  tubes  and  discovered 
that,  using  the  California  system,  a  savings 
of  at  least  12  4  percent  could  t>e  realized  GAO 
reported  this  to  Congress  (Because  of  the 
successes  experienced  in  California  procure- 
ment policies.  Government  Executive  will  ex- 
amine them  In  greater  detail  In  a  future 
issue  I 

"The  challenge  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion." observed  Gordon  C  Luce.  Secretary 
of  Business  and  Transportation  on  Reagan's 
cabinet,  "has  been  to  bring  about  economy 
and  efficiency  in  government  through  creative 
thinking  and  Innovative  programs.  A  com- 
mon sense  bu.sine.ss  approach  to  government 
can  accomplish  this  goal  provided  there  are 
people  in  government  and  the  private  sector 
who  Jointly  contribute  their  energies  and 
thinking"  But  saving";  have  not  come  at  the 
expense  of  progress 

During  the  Reagan  administration.  1.250 
major  highway  projects  have  been  advanced 
or  supplemented  over  and  above  the  planned 
budgeted  projects,  for  a  total  value  of  $380  2 
million  Said  Luce:  "For  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  the  public  works  department  passed 
a  total  of  $1  billion  In  construction  under 
way.  representing  a  22  percent  program 
growth  since  Jantiary  1967 — yet  the  depart- 
ment has  reduced  Its  In-house  payroll.  Mvich 
of  this  acceleration  has  come  from  savings 
due  to  contractor's  lower  bids,  economies 
and  efficiencies  in  the  department,  and  better 
money  management. 

Only  about  one-third  of  California's  an- 
nual budget  Is  subject  to  annual  review  by 
the  governor  and  the  legislature:  the  other 
two-thirds  Is  controlled  by  continuing  ap- 
propriations set  in  the  statutes  or  the  state 
constitution.  Approximately  one-half  of  the 
one-third  of  the  budget  subject  to  Reagan's 
review  Is  administered  by  agencies  not  ac- 
countable to  him. 

In  spite  of  that  lack  of  control,  the  budget 
point;  into  this  fiscal  year  "controllable"  by 
the  governor,  has  been  reduced  by  34  percent 
over  the  expenditure  planned  for  last  year — 
while  the  budget  in  those  area.s  not  under 
his  control  Increased  by  18  percent. 

It  has  been  an  astonishing  performance, 
the  Reagan  administration — what  he  calls 
the  Creative  Society  The  economies  in  the 
state  are  increaislng.  as  are  the  efficiencies. 
Both  are  being  observed  closely  by  other  state 
governments  as  well  as  the  Federal.  And  the 
tone  of  government  has  taken  a  refreshing 
change  Said  Reagan  recently:  "The  govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  keep  a  single  penny  be- 
yond that  amount  absolutely  essential  for  the 
operation  of  a  prudent  government."  One 
payoir  he  has  announced  that  for  the  first 
tune  in  the  hi.story  of  California  there  would 
be  a  rebate  (of  $87  million  i  on  state  income 
taxes  next  year. 

BROTHERS    BROTHER 

Reagan  Is  fighting  for  a  tax  reform  and 
is    meeting   resistance     He    told    Californlans 
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last  September:  "Tax  reform  Is  dependent 
upon  politics,  the  process  by  which  we  govern 
ourselves — and  politics  Is  not  a  spectator 
sport.  It  Is  the  lot  of  those  who  are  spectators 
of  politics  to  be  mastered  by  those  who  take 
an  active  part  In  politics. 

"People  do  not  always  get  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment they  deserve,  but  they  do.  wlthoxit 
fail,  get  the  kind  of  government  they  re- 
semble" 

He  is  for  less  government  at  the  state  level 
and  increased  responsibility  at  the  local  level. 
If  it  Is  possible  to  remove  responsibility  from 
the  state  arena  to  the  local,  he  will  work  In 
that  direction.  It  brings,  he  believes,  govern- 
ment closer  to  the  people,  forcing  them  to 
participate  to  a  greater  extent. 

Reagan's  basic  political  philosophy  seems 
to  be  summed  up  in  a  statement  he  made  to 
the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission 
last  September.  Said  he:  "It  Is  time  to  stop 
acting  like  our  brother's  keeper,  and  start 
acting   like   our   brother's   brother  "' 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years  the  churches  in  Communist 
countries  have  suffered  from  a  frontal 
attack  on  religion:  the  Jailing  of  clergy, 
the  elimination  of  seminaries,  the  re- 
strictions of  religious  publications,  and 
other  forms  of  repression.  In  the  United 
States  recently  confrontations  with  the 
churches  spearheaded  by  the  black  man- 
ifesto issue  have  split  congregations 
where  church  leaders  have  acquiesced  to 
"reparations"  demands. 

The  ultimate  to  date  in  disruptive 
tactics  was  reported  by  the  New  York 
Times  in  its  November  8  issue.  St.  Mark's 
in  the  Bowery  Episcopal  Church  has 
been  confronted  by  a  militant  caucus 
which  demanded  that  the  congregation 
not  only  turn  over  a  large  part  of  its 
budget  to  poor  people  but  that  it  make 
basic  changes  in  the  way  it  practices  its 
religion,  a  new  departure  from  the  basic 
financial  pitch.  Furthermore,  according 
to  the  Times  account,  the  membership 
has  welcomed  the  demands  in  whole- 
hearted agreement,  although  the  church 
remains  seriously  divided. 

The  reasons  for  the  dissension  are  not 
hard  to  find.  The  chiu-ch's  minister.  Rev. 
J.  C.  Michael  Allen,  has  done  away  with 
his  Sunday  sermons  and  thrown  out  half 
of  the  pews  in  the  sanctuary.  The  con- 
gregation now  sits  in  a  circle  and  has  a 
debate  Instead.  The  Rev.  David  Garcia, 
the  assistant  minister,  was  quoted  in  the 
article  as  saying: 

My  role  In  the  revolution  Is  to  "dehorkify"' 
the  theology.  Religion  Is  revolution.  "You  can 
see  Christ  as  a  political  prisoner. 

The  American  flag  has  been  removed 
from  the  chancel  and  has  been  replaced 
by  a  flag  reading  "Liberation."  This  ts 
the  same  flag  that  was  removed  by  the 
police  from  the  site  of  the  proposed  State 
office  building  in  Harlem.  Four  members 
of  the  militant  caucus  were  seated  on  the 
11 -member  vestry,  and  the  vestry  then 
voted  $30,000  from  the  church  endow- 
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ment  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 

'^J^mlt  the  article.  "Nonwhlte  CaucuB 
Alters  a  Church."  aPPearlng,iJi„"V  "f'' 
York  Times  of  November  8.  1969.  for  in- 
clusion in  the  RicoRD,  as  follows: 

NONWKIT*  CATJCTJS  Al.TI«8  A  CHUmCH— "R"- 
LIGION  IB  RWOLtmON  •  SATS  MlNIBTHa  AT 
ST.  Mamc's 

Expanding  on  a  now-famlUar  patWrn,  a 
muK  caScu-  at  St.  Mark's  ^nt^l^^^l^^ 
Episcopal  Church  ha«  demanded  that  the 
congregation  not  only  turn  over  a  large  part 
of  Z  budget  to  poor  people  but  that Jt  make 
basic  changes  In  the  way  it  practices  Ita  re- 

"Cd'^bSklng  from  an  equally  famlUar 
pattern  of  response,  the  ^^J^^^^^^J^^^^^ 
historic  church  at  Second  Avenue  and  10th 
Street  haa  welcomed  the  demands  in  whole- 
hearted agreement. 

Since  the  nonwhlte  caucus  presented  its 
12-polnt  program  on  a  hectic  Sunday  last 
month  at  the  170-year-old  church,  normal 
worship  has  been  virtually  halted. 

The  Rev.  J.  C  Michael  Allen,  the  church  s 
bearded  minister,  has  done  away  wHh  his 
Sunday  sermons  and  thrown  out  hall  the 
pews  in  the  sanctuary.  Now  the  congrega- 
tion sits  in  a  circle.  Just  over  the  graves  ol 
Peter  Stuyvesant  and  his  family,  and  has  a 
debate  instead. 

"Good  as  we  have  been,  we  have  been 
asleep  at  the  switch,"  said  Mr.  Allen,  who  In 
hla  10  years  at  the  church  presided  over  the 
opening  there  of  one  of  the  city's  first 
Off  Broadway  theaters.  "We  have  been  very 
much  hung-up  on  mlddleclass  problems 

NONWHrrtS    LEFT    OUT 

The  church  had  experimented  with  new 
forms  of  worship,  developing  what  Mr.  Allen 
called  "the  best  expression  of  a  solid  white 
Christian  approach  to  life."  The  trouble,  he 
said,  was  that  the  quarter  of  the  congrega- 
tion that  Is  nonwhlte  was   left   out  of  the 

liturgy. 

The  job  confronting  the  church  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  minister.  Is  the  development 
ol  Christian  worship  that  also  reflects  the 
cultural  experience  of  the  black  and  Spanish- 
background  members. 

•My  role  In  the  revolution  U  to  "de-honkify 
the  theology."  said  the  Rev.  David  Garcia, 
the  part-Mexican,  part-Indian  assistant 
minister  who  Is  himself  a  member  of  the  13- 
member  caucus,  which  is  made  up  primarily 
of  blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans. 
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however.  The  senior  veetryman,  Oew^* 
Buckhout,  for  example,  resigned  In  proteet 
against  the  obanges. 

But  ilz.  Allen  said:  "Weve  gone  from  con- 
frontation, to  disaster,  to  tbe  beginning  of 
an  attempt  to  rebuild' 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
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AMERICAN     FLAG     REPLACED 

■We  are  saving  that  the  blacks  and  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  are  the  essence  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  20th  century."  he  declared.  '  Re- 
ligion is  revolution.  You  can  see  Christ  as  a 
political  prisoner.  " 

The  first  demand  agreed  to  by  the  congre- 
gation was  to  remove  the  American  flag 
from  the  chancel.  It  was  replaced  by  a  silky 
red.  black  and  green  flag  "Liberation"— the 
same  one  that  was  hauled  down  by  the  po- 
lice from  the  site  of  the  proposed  state  office 
building  in  Harlem. 

The  flag  hangs  behind  a  big  wooden  cross 
made  of  floor  beams  ""procured"  by  Mr.  Allen 
from  a  tenement  that  w.is  being  remodeled 
on  13th  Street.  It  is  flanked  by  two  banners 
calling  for  liberation  ol  the  oppressed. 
•Uhura  Sasa"  says  one— meaning  "Preedom 
Now!  "  in  Swahill. 

In  answer  to  a  further  demand,  the  church 
seated  four  members  of  the  caucus  on  Its 
11 -member  vestry,  or  board  of  directors.  The 
•  estrv  then  voted  $30,000  from  the  church 
endowment  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of 
the  caucus. 

A  program  on  the  arts  of  black  people,  l« 
also  being  estobllshed  alongside  the  church's 
■Theater  Genesis, "  Its  dramatic  program,  and 
the  vestry  rewriting  the  bylaws. 

The     church    remains    serlomly    divided. 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OF   CALIFORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1969 
Mr    COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the    most   heartening    developnients    of 
Sis  session  ol  Congress  is  the  widespread 

attempt  to  be  more  PIf  ^^If  "J„?°^°^^. 
in  the  handling  of  Department  of  De- 
fense expenditures. 

These  efforts  ol  many  Members  of  both 
bodies  has  added  a  dimension  ol  analysis 
to  the  Department  ol  Defense  budget 
Sat  has  long  been  missing.  Even  thoi^h 
many  constructive  amendments  were  de- 
?^ted.  I  take  heart  in  the  new  and  more 
objective  way  many  Members  are  ana- 
lyzing the  previously  sacrosant  military 

budget.  ,        .  .   „ 

Now  many  ol  us  are  not  only  asking 
about  the  technical  leatures  ol  weapons 
systems  but  are  In  Increasing  numbers 
beginning  to  question  the  ""derlytog 
policy  assumptions  ol  the  need  lor  these 
systems  and  our  worldwide  military  ob- 
ligations. This  is  a  welcome  change  Irom 
the  environment  I  laced  during  my  lonely 
dissent  against  the  ABM  in  1967 . 

Recently  I  read  an  article  that  for- 
wards the  attempt  to  rationally  allocate 
our  defense  budget.  It  is  written  by  the 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs.  Paul 
C   Warnke.  To  me.  It  demonstrates  the 
type  ol  thought  processes  that  should 
guide  our  delense  and  strategic  planning 
efforts.  I  commend  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues". 
IProm  Washington  Monthly.  October   19691 
National   Security:    Are  We  Asking  the 
RIGHT   Questions? 
(By  Paul  C.  Warnke i 
In  the  area  of  national  security,  it  is  prob- 
ably  a   good   deal   easier  to  raise   questions 
than    to   supply    answers.    Anyone    who   has 
ever  tried  the  latter  can  only  hope  that  his 
successors  will  be  better  at  It.  But  he  may 
also  find   himself  hoping  that  he,  and  the 
American  public  generally,  can  begin  to  do  a 
better    Job    of    asking    the    right    questions. 
Until  we  do,  there  is  little  purpo.^e  and  even 
less  Justice  in  railing  about  tlie  size  of  our 
defense  budget.  The  military-Industrial  com- 
plex, with   the  soaring  cost  of  its  care  and 
feeding    and    Its   dire   consequences   for    the 
quality    of    American   life,   is   the   inevitable 
answer  to  the  questions  we  have  asked  and 
the  demands  we  have  made  in  the  name  of 
national    security.    Our    military-Industrial 
complex  exists  because  we  have  asked  for  It. 
We  can  never  cut  It  back  to  size  and  free 
up  a  fair  share  of  our  budget  dollars  for  oom- 
oetlng  and  compelling  causes  until  we  begin 
^klng  the  right  questions— about  how  our 
defenle  effort   squares   with   the   real   world 
and    with    our    genuine    national    security. 
Without  the  right  questions  directed  to  the 
right  people  we  can  never  get  answers  that 
will  permit  us  to  design,  or  even  to  recognize. 
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a   defense   budget   commensurate   wit*    our 
over-all  Interorte  and  objecttves. 

in  not  too  overslmpllfled  terms  the  in- 
cept of  security  we  evolved  after  World  War 
n  was  to  make  sure  that  non-CommunlJit 
countries  stayed  that  way  During  the  years 
When  "Who  lost  China?"  was  the  popular 
security  question,  nobody  in  the  national- 
security  business,  at  least,  craved  identifica- 
tion as  one  who  had  "loef  some  other 
strayed  member  of  the  non-Communist 
community. 

The  Elsenhower  Administration  pursued 
the  concept  of  security  by  adhering  to  the 
doctrine  of  "massive  retaliation  "'  As  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  how  we  could  pre- 
vent Communist  take-overs,  we  oould  point 
to  our  nuclear  striking  force  But  this  an- 
swer became  less  and  less  plausible  as  our 
monopoly  in  intercontinental  missiles  dissi- 
pated Neither  we  nor  our  potential  adver- 
saries could  continue  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  would  react  to  any  and  every 
Communist  provocation  by  initiating  a  nu- 
clear exchange  in  which  our  own  socletj 
would  be  devastated 

Nor  could  we  accept  an  "all-or-nothing 
doctrine  of  defense  that  would  leave  us  be- 
reft of  any  ability  to  respond  with  conven- 
tional force  to  conventional  attacks  on 
friendly  nations.  So  "massive  retalla«t>n 
gave  way  to  the  more  common-sense  notion 
of  a  "flexible  response"  adequate  to  counter, 
and  hopefully  to  deter,  instances  of  aggres- 
sion for  which  we  would  be  unwilling  to  nsk 
a  nuclear  holocaust. 

But  the  cost  of  the  capability  to  respond 
flexibly  can  be  Immense  U  an  American 
mlUtary  response  must  be  contemplated 
whenever  an  international  development  dis- 
favors our  national  Interests.  And  this  ex- 
pense  can  be  Infinite  If  the  adequacy  of  that 
capabllltv  must  be  measured  m  terms  of  a 
clear   superiority   In   every  aspect   ol   armed 

"^  in  a  world  in  which  we  are  not  the  single 
•great  power,  "  any  such  total  military  versa- 
tility and  invlnclblUty  Is  clearly  unprocur- 
able—at any  price.  Until  we  begin  to  refine 
our  questions  and  direct  them  toward  realis- 
tic and  realizable  security  goals,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  ask  the  impossible  and  get  answers 
that  are  unacceptable. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  we  now  ask  our  gov- 
ernment: make  us  safe  from  any  attack  by 
any  foe.  The  answer  Is  a  defense  budget  in 
the  neighborhood  of  980  billion  a  year   It  is 
an    answer   that    is   increasingly    unsatisfac- 
tory. It  certainly  does  not  satisfy  the  Joint 
Chiefs    of    Staff,    who    recognize    that    this 
amount  is  Inadequate  to  buy  the  American 
people    anvthlng    like    full    protection.    The 
Armed  Ser%-lces  Committees  of  Congress  can 
prove  that  a  lower  budget  means  less  over-all 
military   strength    and    less    capacity   to   do 
things  by  mlUtarv  force,  for  a  defense  budget 
of  $80  billion  obviously  prortdes  the  capa- 
bility to  meet  contingencies  that  a  budget  ol 
$50  bUllon  must  ignore.  But  before  conclud- 
ing that  the  $50  billion  budget  will  leave  us 
weaker  and  in  greater  danger,  we  heed  politi- 
cal ludgments  as  to  what  unmet  contingen- 
cies are  apt  to  occur  and-if  they  do  occur 
^d  U  they  are  unmet-what  vital  national 
interests  may  be  adversely  affect^^  ^t^hfr 
the   further   political   Judgment   of   whether 
the  $30  billion  thus  freed  can  be  spent   on 
problems  of  greater  risk  to  our  national  se- 
curltv  and  in  areas  of  greater  benefit  to  the 
o4r-all   quality   of   American  life.   We   need 
the  answers  that  vrtU  put  In  perspective  an> 
incremental  gain  in  physical  security. 

In  the  age  ol  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  we  camiot  now,  with  any  amoj^t  ol 
monev  buv  physical  safety  from  a  Soviet 
attack 'of  indescribable  devastation  But  the 
real  pressures  for  a  balUstlc-mlsslle  de- 
fe?.W^and  perhaps  even  Its  l"l»ng  deslgna^ 
tlon  as  the  ""Safeguard"  «y"e=»-^"'',f 'X 
our  unwillingness  to  accept  emotionally 
what  we  have  every  factual  reason  to 
comprehend. 
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Nor  can  w«  (Surb  the  Inflnlte  erpanalon  of 
the  mUltary-lndvistrtal  complex  by  continu- 
ing to  demand  marglna  of  superiority  over 
our  potential  ■dversarlee  all  acroM  the  spec- 
trum of  military  armament.  We  should  ask. 
Instead,  which  leads  are  meaningful  in  terms 
cf  security  or  political  advantage,  and  which 
are  not.  "Superiority"  In  nuclear  missiles,  for 
example,  Is  too  expensive  if  all  It  gives  us 
Is  a  status  symbol.  And  "Inferiority"  Is  no 
cause  for  alarm  or  even  embarrassment  If 
wliat  we  have  Is  enough  to  deter  any  So- 
viet effort  at  a  pre-emptive  strike. 

We  should  keep  In  mind  that  wliat  the 
Soviets  themselves  are  doing  may  not  al- 
ways provide  tt  useful  measure  of  the  ap- 
propriateness of  our  own  defense  expend- 
itures. We  sometimes  seem  to  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  we  are  not  doing  enough 
unless  we  more  than  match  what  the  Soviets 
spend  In  every  area  of  armed  might.  We 
rarely  inquire  whether  the  Soviets  are  spend- 
ing too  much.  Instead,  when  there  Is  criti- 
cism of  our  ABM  deployment,  we  accept 
as  valid  the  answer  that,  after  all.  the  So- 
viets have  already  deployed  an  ABM  of  their 
own.  Maybe  we  should  ask  whether  theirs  is  a 
poor  Investment.  While  vaunting  our  su- 
perior sophistication  in  other  things,  both 
economic  and  social,  we  at  times  come  perll- 
ously'CTose  to  adopting  Soviet  answers  when 
It  coiflf*  to  the  allocation  of  our  defense  dol- 
lars on  strategic  weapons  systems. 

In  the  area  of  conventional  forces,  we  waste 
the  time  and  the  talents  of  our  military 
leaders  when  we  leave  them  to  prepare  their 
budget  requests  on  the  basis  of  assump- 
tions devoid  or  political  validity.  Our  mili- 
tary planners,  in  fact,  are  major  victims  of 
our  defective  Interrogatory  technique.  The 
problem  Is  not  that  their  advice  Is  too  often 
Ignored.  It  Is  that  their  answers  frequently 
don't  matter  because  we've  asked  them  the 
wrong  questions.  It's  neither  fair  nor  frtiltful 
to  ask  them  to  develop  a  military  machine 
that  will  help  achieve  a  set  of  forelgn-ptollcy 
objectives  which  haven't  been  articulated — 
and  which,  when  developed,  can  prove  Ira- 
pervious  to  military  solution. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  proper  weapons 
systems — In  the  proper  quantities  and  sup- 
porting the  proper  number  of  military  per- 
sonnel—we uaed  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  will  be  will- 
ing to  use  them.  The  Systems- Analysis  group 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
serves  an  essential  function  In  developing 
the  most  etJectlve  means  of  performing  the 
various  military  missions.  These  civilian  ex- 
perts constantly  discuss  issues  of  relative 
cost  effectiveness  with  the  different  Armed 
Services.  But  neither  the  civilian  nor  the 
military  personnel  of  the  Pentagon  should 
be  asked  to  speculate  on  the  nature  and 
number  of  instances  In  which  they'll  be 
asked  to  provide  military  force  In  further- 
ance of  national  objectives.  Our  current 
force  posture— designed  to  fight  two  wars 
while  handling  another  contingency  some- 
where else  in  the  world — is  the  product  of 
such  speculation. 

This  "two-and-a-half  war  "  concept  did 
not  arise  from  an  Informed  prediction  of 
international  developments.  It  derived,  dur- 
ing the  last  decade.  from*"^hat  Pentagon 
planners  saw  as  the  need  to  buttress  con- 
ventional military  forces  neglected  during 
our  years  of  reliance  on  a  nuclear  strategy 
of  "massive  retaliation."  But  we  lacked  then, 
as  we  lack  ncnr,  an  accepted  perception  of 
our  natlonal-aecurlty  interests;  we  had  no 
measure  for  Que  adequacy  of  our  conven- 
tional military  capability.  As  a  consequence, 
our  forces  are  not  shaped  to  fit  a  policy — 
and  the  risk  always  exists  that  the  policy 
Itself  may  bo  Influenced  by  the  military 
forces  on  hand.  We  need  not  conclude  that 
our  analyses  of  force  requirements  In  the 
early  '60's  were  wrong.  But  we  do  need  to 
ask  If,  In  today's  world,  our  national  scale 
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of  prtoiitles  Justlflea  the  expense  of  prepar- 
ing to  fight  the  Soviets  in  Europe,  while  we 
simultaneously  fend  off  Chinese  aggression 
In  Asia  and  deal  elsewhere  with  some  lesser 
adversary. 

It  may  be  that  I  unduly  discount  the  risk 
that  Russia  and  China  may  resolve  their 
differences  to  the  point  where  they  could 
even  consider  concurrently  engaging  us  In 
large-scale  conventional  warfare.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  either  nation  would 
deem  the  nviclear  threshold  sufficiently  high 
to  block  an  early  resort  to  strategic  forces. 
Before  we  commit  ourselves  to  further  fund- 
ing agaln.st  such  an  eventuality,  we  shotild 
ask  the  National  Security  Council  to  con- 
sider the  likelihood  of  this  kind  of  dispersed 
Armageddon,  and  to  .shun  a  policy  that 
might   make   It   thinkable. 

A  bumper  sticker  of  the  recent  past  read: 
"Support  Menial  Health  or  I'll  Kill  You." 
Sanity  In  foreign  policy  compels  the  rrc>>g- 
nition  that  we  can't  u.se  military  means  to 
make  the  world  behave  the  way  we'd  like  it  to 
behave  We  can't  use  It  to  compel  a  country 
to  be  free  and  democratic.  And  we're  aware, 
at  least  tacitly,  that  however  we  may  deplore 
aggression  and  strife  anywhere  !n  the  world, 
most  of  It  cannot  atfect  our  national  security 
and  most  of  it  does  not  call  for  an  American 
military  response  But  I  don't  think  we've 
told  those  who  originate  our  defense  plan- 
ning enough  to  permit  their  reasoned  re- 
sponse to  our  basic  questions  about  how  na- 
tional security  can  best  be  assured. 

When  we  ask  them  to  define  the  necessary 
dimensions  of  our  military  forces,  referring 
them  to  our  existing  treaty  commitments  Is 
not  enough.  No  treaty  negates  our  right  to 
determine  the  character  of  our  reaction  on 
the  basis  of  our  perception  of  the  national 
interest.  Our  one  absolute  commitment  is  to 
the  perservatlon  of  our  own  Independence. 
And  we  might  fairly  ask  whether  that  Inde- 
pendence does.  In  tact,  turn  on  the  viability 
<if  every  international  basket  case  with  anil- 
Communist  credentials. 

To  accept  the  facts  of  modern  life,  we  need 
not  adopt  the  extreme  position  that  no  de- 
iense  effort  is  availing  and  that  no  measure 
of  security  can  be  obtained  through  expendi- 
tures for  weapons  systems.  What  is  required 
is  that  debate  about  the  level  of  defense  ex- 
penditures— and  about  the  kinds  or  quan- 
tities of  armaments  that  we  can  prudently 
purchase — focus  on  the  real  risks  and  on  the 
means  realistically  available  to  meet  them. 
In  national  defense,  as  in  our  person.il  fi- 
nances, we  can  afford  to  carry  Just  so  much 
insurance — particularly  against  the  rarer 
tropical  diseases.  Our  present  preoccupation 
with  physlcial  security  may  be  anachronistic 
when  only  two  nations  in  the  world  can  pose 
a  physical  threat  and  when  neither  cotild 
carry  It  out  except  at  the  cost  of  Its  own 
existence  as  a  modern  society. 

In  posing  new  questions  about  our  national 
security,  we  need  not  repudiate  the  expert 
witnesses  on  whom  we  have  relied  in  the 
past.  Granted,  the  results  achieved  have  not 
been  uniformly  satisfactory.  But  we  should 
resist  the  temptation  to  blame  our  Vietnam 
troubles,  for  example,  on  the  advice  of  our 
military  men.  In  my  view,  we've  consistently 
been  asking  them  the  wrong  questions  about 
Vietnam.  Such  issues  a&  measuring  the  pace 
and  permanence  of  pacification  involve  po- 
litical Judgments  that  only  an  objective  Viet- 
namese politician  could  make.  If  one  could 
be  found.  Otu:  commanders  are  probably  right 
in  thinking  that  a  virtual  U.S.  military  occu- 
pation is  the  best  way  to  control  an  In- 
surgency, but  it  does  little  to  advance  our 
announced  political  goal  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  South  Vietnamese. 

It  has  been  suggested — by  Candidate  Gold- 
water  in  1964  and  by  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  years  since — that  victory  in 
Vietnam  requires  only  that  we  tell  our  mili- 
tary leaders  that  we  have  decided  to  win  and 
then  leave  the  war  to  them.  This  Ignores,  I 
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think,  our  liu;k  of  an  agreed  definition  of 
victory  and  our  unwillingness  to  go  all-out 
to  achieve  military  conquest.  Indeed,  no 
satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion why  we  are  In  Vietnam,  becaus  •  we 
never    asked    the   question    in    time.   In   late 

1967,  Secretary  Rusk  explained  our  pretence 
as  necessary  to  contain  a  projected  one  bil- 
lion Chinese  armed  with  nuclear  weapons 
But  if  the  original  purpose  of  American  p.\r- 
tlclpation  in  Vietnam  was  to  contain  Chln.i, 
we  never  asked  whether  adoption  of  an  attri- 
tion route  lo  victory  was  consistent  with  that 
purpose  Certainly  there  are  more  promising 
avenues  to  the  close-iii  control  of  China  than 
by  killing  off  the  n.ulonallstlc  North  Vlet- 
nimese 

Much  of  the  failure  to  examine  the  under- 
lying political  rationale  stems  from  a  fear  of 
proachlng  on  military  preserves  But.  in  the 
absence  of  all-out  war.  our  military  means 
surely  must  be  kept  con.slstent  with  our  po- 
litical objectives.  They  can't  be  and  they 
won't  be  unless  we  insist  that  our  policy- 
makers articulate  these  objectives. 

Pcrhap.s  the  first  step  toward  u.seful  an- 
swers ;n  the  realm  of  national  security  would 
be  to  abandon  the  p.irtls.in  prose  "Missile 
g.ip  "  allegations  from  the  1960  campaign,  like 
the  outl.indish  charge  of  a  "sectirlty  gap"  In 

1968.  have  only  made  it  more  difficult  for  In- 
coming administrations  to  pose  the  relevant 
questions.  What  should  worry  us  is  a  "ques- 
tion gap"  that  leaves  us  without  meaningful 
answers,  both  on  national -security  policy  and 
on  how  It  shotild  be  translated  into  mliltary 
capability.  In  making  decisions  on  defense 
planning  we're  constantly  in  danger  of  put- 
ting the  hardware  before  the  horse  sense. 

There  are  growing  signs  of  a  healthy  will- 
ingness to  question  some  of  the  items  in  the 
defense  budget  But  the  absence  of  an  over- 
all policy  from  which  these  individual  Items 
derive  makes  the  debate  revolve  largely 
lU-oiuid  tangential  issues. 

For  example.  In  examining  the  request  for 
additional  attack  carriers,  it  is  sensible  to 
ask  whether  one  nuclear-powered  carrier  is 
preferable  to  the  two  that  could  be  built 
with  conventional  power  for  the  same  price. 
It's  Important  to  note  the  age  of  some  car- 
riers in  our  fleet  and  the  alternative  possi- 
bility of  land-based  aircraft.  But  the  real 
questions  remain  unanswered.  They  con- 
cern the  relationship  between  our  tactical 
air  power  and  our  security  Interests.  Fifteen 
nuclear  attack  carriers  will  Indeed  permit 
the  flexible  application  of  that  power  any- 
where in  the  world.  But  where  In  the  world, 
and  against  whom,  will  we  want  to  apply  it. 
and  what  should  we  pay  for  this  capacity? 

Without  an  updated  Justification  for  our 
carrier  fleet,  we  can  make  no  value  Judg- 
ments on  the  need  for  new  fleet  defense  air- 
craft. The  mission  Intended  for  the  P-lllB 
(the  Navy  version  of  the  TFX)  was  to  sUnd 
well  off  from  the  fleet  for  hours  with  a  highly 
sophisticated  missile  capable  of  shooting 
down  hordes  ot  enemy  bombers  at  great 
range.  But  debate  about  the  F-lllB  focused 
on  its  weight,  its  expense,  and  whether  Boe- 
ing might  have  done  better.  The  Navy  suc- 
ceeded in  substituting  the  P-14A.  which  on 
paper  provides  a  superior  dog- fighter  but 
continues  with  the  basic  mission  of  fleet  de- 
fense. The  case  for  continuing  this  multl- 
bllllon-dollar  program  should  not  rest  on 
the  merits  of  the  airplane.  The  question  we 
should  ask  Is:  what  are  the  chances  that  our 
fleet  will  be  sent  to  sea  when  there  is  a  real 
risk  of  the  kind  of  mass  air  attack  that 
only  the  Soviets  could  mount?  Perhaps  we 
should  be  persuaded  that  this  is  plausible, 
but  I  think  those  responsible  for  our  foreign 
policy  should  be  asked  to  convince  us. 

The  Senate,  by  almost  a  two-to-one  mar- 
gin, recently  approved  going  ahead  with 
the  Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Aircraft 
(AMSA) .  Suporters  of  a  new  nuclear  bomber, 
while  granting  Its  redundancy,  refer  to  the 
risk  that  our  latcrcontlnental  ballistic  mis- 
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slles  may  wort  Imperfectly.  But  no  new 
bomber  can  provide  the  ability  to  destroy 
the  Soviet  missile  forces  and  thus  prevent 
nuclear  retaliation.  Nor.  we  are  told,  do  we 
aim  at  any  such  "flrst-strlke"  capability. 
Our  strategic  forces  are  Intended  to  deter 
and  thus.  In  an  age  of  sophisticated  air  de- 
fense strategic  missiles  must  remain  our 
primary  deterrent.  How.  we  might  ask.  Is 
that  deterrent  affected  by  a  decision  to  pro- 
reed  with  a  new  manned  aircraft  on  the 
premise  that  It  is  needed  because  the  nu- 
clear missiles  may  not  work?  Moreover,  our 
continued  expenditures  for  anti-bomber  de- 
fense are  rationalized  as  serving  to  discour- 
age the  Soviet  Union  from  developing  a  new 
supersonic  bomber.  Do  we  expect  otir  bomber 
to  be  that  much  better,  the  Soviet  air  de- 
fense that  much  poorer,  or  the  Soviets  that 
much  smarter  in  deciding  that  manned 
bombers    are   obsolete? 

Sound  defense  decisions  outside  the  pro- 
curement area  are  equally  Impossible  until 
we  acquire  a  oetter  sense  of  policy  direction. 
In  the  military  assistance  field,  continua- 
tion of  our  military  advisors  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica obviously  preserves  a  degree  of  United 
States  influence.  But  shouldn't  we  ask,  on 
a  country-by-country  basis,  whom  we  are 
Influencing,  toward  what  ends,  and  how  this 
serves  our  national  Interest? 

As   a   military    matter,   reversion   of   Oki- 
nawa to  Japanese  administrative  control  pri- 
marily  Involves   the   question   of   our   unre- 
stricted freedom  to  use  it  as  a  mlUtary  base. 
But  politically  we  should  ask  whether  there 
may    ever    be    circumstances    in    which    we 
will  want  to  use  Okinawa  for  mlUtary  opera- 
tions which   the  Japanese   are   unwilling  to 
support.   In  sltuaUons   where  the   Japanese 
conclude  that  such  use  Is  not  In  their  se- 
curity Interests,  can  It  be  essential  to  ours? 
British  withdrawal  from  East  of  Suez  will 
leave  a  "great-power"  vacuum  In  the  liidian 
Ocean  Do  we  need  bases  and  boats  to  fill  It  or 
can  we  count  on  nature's  abhorrence,  and  the 
people  of  the  area,  to  do  that  Job?  The  con- 
^deratlons  that  led  to  British  colonialism  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  when  empire  was 
profitable  can't  Justify  an  American  mlllUry 
presence  In  this  century  if  It  means  Uttle 
more  than  a  bigger  defense  bill.  The  White 
House  and  State  Department  assert  that  we 
will  not  replace  the  British.  But  unless  we 
tell   our  military  planners  to  forget  It.  we 
may  find  ourselves  continuing  to  pay  for  that 
possibility. 

The  asserted  unavallablUty  of  a  peace  and 
growth  dividend"  will  be  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  IX  we  use  the  peace  to  catch  up  on 
every  Item  of  our  defense  arsenal  stinted  by 
Vietnam  priority  needs.  Before  we  can  fit 
our  defense  program  to  our  national  interest. 
we  must  decide  when  and  where  we  may  seek 
to  advance  those  Interests  by  the  appUcaUon 
Of  military  force.  If  otir  national  security  In 
fact  demands  a  kind  of  Western  Hemisphere 
"Brezhnev  doctrine,"  we  need  the  means  to 
enforce  a  non-Communist  orthodoxy.  If  we 
plan  to  support  regimes  in  Southeast  Asia 
against  overthrow  by  their  internal  poUtlcal 
rivals,  we  have  to  face  up  to  the  budgetary 
consequences.  And  if  we  must  conclude  that 
otir  security  requires  us  to  resist  and  repel 
external  aggression  wherever  it  appears  in 
the  world,  then  our  present  defense  budget 
is  indeed  too  Uttle  and  too  late. 

But  I  doubt  that  these  are  the  premUea 
on  which  our  foreign  poUcy  will  proceed  la 
practice.  And  I  think  that  the  theory  under- 
lying our  defense  budget  should  be  consistent 
with  what  we  plan  In  practice  to  do.  This 
violates  I  recognize,  the  principle  of  am- 
biguity In  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 
There  are  admitted  disadvantages  In  tipping 
off  a  hostile  power  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  may  go  to  war.  A  degree  of 
uncertainty  Is  undeniably  a  valuable  factor 
In  deterring  aggression.  But  the  gray  area 
shotild  not  be  so  large  as  to  delude  those 
who,  IX  under  attack,  would  have  our  best 
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wishes  but  nUght  expect  our  armed  support. 
A  coherent  defense  program  can  never  be 
constructed  If  we  continue  to  leave  the  ar- 
chitects confused  about  the  purposes  we 
want  it  to  serve. 
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HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  November  17.  1969 
Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Apollo  12  craft  races  toward  the  moon, 
many  are  questioning  the  value  of  pub- 
lic InveBtment  into  further  space  pro- 
grams There  has  been  critclsm  of  the 
Government  devoting  funds  toward  the 
conquest  of  outer  space  when  more  press- 
ing priorities  are  here  on  earth. 

As  I  have  continually  pointed  out, 
much  of  the  money  that  goes  into  the 
space  program  is  not  burnt  up  in  a  sin- 
gular goal  of  reaching  another  planet. 
There  are  many  spinoffs  from  space  tech- 
nology that  benefit  domestic  problems. 
Already  there  have  been  applications  of 
space  technology  Into  the  fields  of  medi- 
cine, consumer  goods,  pollution  problems, 
and  a  host  of  other  areas. 

A  particulary  sound  discussion  of  the 
beneflU  that  accrue  to  domestic  areas 
comes  from  Mr.  Hugh  Downs  of  the  NBC 
"Today"  show.  The  speech  was  given  be- 
fore the  Iowa  Bankers  Convention  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  October  22,  1969. 

I  think  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested in  his  remarks  on  the  benefits 
of  the  space  program.  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  his  sp>eech  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

SPEECH     On.TVTRTD     BT     HUCH     DOWNS,     lOWA 

Bankers  Convention,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
October  22.  1969 

On  the  16th  of  last  month  the  Space  Task 
Group  submitted  to  President  Nixon  Its 
recommendations  for  future  U.S.  space  ac- 
tivities. ^,_ 

The  recommendations  detail  the  different 
paths  the  president  may  elect  to  follow  In 
implementing  a  national  space  program,  and 
it  offers  a  broad  spectrum  of  choices. 

Coming  at  a  time  of  Intense  domestic  strife 
and  a  national  agony  over  the  quagmire  of 
our  involvement  In  Vietnam,  not  to  mention 
concern  about  the  increase  of  environment 
pollution  and  ecological  imbalance,  many 
questions  are  raised  about  what  ought  to  be 
done  In  space.   If  anything. 

Should  we  continue  missions  to  the  moon 
and 'or  should  we  embark  on  manned  mis- 
sions to  Mars,  and  if  so,  when? 

Or  should  we  call  a  halt,  ground  our  space 
equipment,  put  it  In  moth  balls  and  let  some 
future  generation  take  up  the  challenge? 

Behind  a  great  deal  of  the  uncertainty,  of 
course.  Is  the  pressure  on  the  budget  and  the 
order  of  national  priorities.  The  needs  of 
man  here  on  earth  are  many  and  pressing, 
and  call  for  high  priority.  There  are  people 
who  believe  we  cannot  continue  a  space  ef- 
fort without  neglecting  these  problems. 
There  are  others  who  believe  we  can  do  both. 
And  there  are  still  others  who  believe  and 
argue  cogently  that  doing  both  is  the  best 
course  for  progress  in  each.  That's  what  I'd 
like  to  explore. 

Maybe  someone,  or  some  parade  of  guests 
on  the  Today  program  In  the  near  future 
can  persuade  me  that  a  national  space  pro- 
gram is  detrimental  to  national  social  and 
political  soundness,  but  It  seems  unlikely  in 


light  of  the  arguments  so  far  on  both  sides 
by  previous  guests,  and  the  authorities 
whose  views  I've  read  or  heard  or  talked  to 
about. 

On  balance  it  has  seemed  to  me  this  na- 
tion needs  a  space  program— a  well  planned 
series  of  steps  that  will  carry  us  Into  the 
next  century.  Certainly  we  will  not  solve  any 
of  our  crucial  problems  by  attempting  to 
stay  out  of  the  next  century.  These  steps,  in 
the  long  run.  can  make  this  planet  a  better 
place  to  live  on.  Not  knowing  of  any  al- 
ternative place  to  live.  I  enthusiastically  en- 
dorse the  goal  of  making  It  a  better  place 

Space  activities  In  this  sense  are  not  com- 
peting with  programs  of  ecological  improve- 
ment or  social  betterment  They  are  rather 
complementing  them. 

Our  earth  environment  Is  deteriorating  in 
many  ways,  and  at  a  terrifying  rate.  With 
air  and  water  pollution,  congested  cities,  with 
population  explosion  and  the  threat  of  still 
increased  world  hunger,  one  wonders  If  it 
might  be  too  late. 

When  one  learns  that  In  the  1930's.  to  take 
an  example,  concrete  boxes  containing 
enough  arsenic  to  kill  three  times  the  world's 
population  were  sunk  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  and 
that  a  few  weeks  ago  divers  reported  the 
boxes  to  be  crumbling— when  one  reads 
that  the  effects  of  kerosene  exhaust  from  Jets 
crisscrossing  the  skies  of  the  American 
Southwest  are  producing  a  "greenhouse"  ef- 
fect— obscuring  the  clear  sunshine  Just 
enough  that  meteorologists  anticipate  that 
in  less  than  thirty  years  the  humidity  will 
rise  enough  to  change  the  climate  and  des- 
troy the  Sonora  Desert — one  winces  I  wince 
from  the  patio  of  my  Arizona  home,  because 
I  chose  that  beautiful  desert  to  build  In, 
and  I  have  private  contingency  plans  for  liv- 
ing another  thirty  years. 

In  matters  of  social  strife  It  also  seems  we 
might  have  gone  past  the  point  of  no  return 
Particularly  when  progress  appears  to  breed 
over  greater  discontent. 

A  historian  has  observed  that  If  Marie  An- 
toinette, in  the  gathering  momentum  of  the 
French  Revolution,  had  at  that  point  when 
she  said,  on  hearing  the  masses  were  crying 
for  bread,  "Let  "em  eat  cake!" — Instead  of 
sa-lng  "Let  'em  eat  cake"  if  she  had  in- 
stantly met  every  demand  and  brought  into 
being  every  needed  reform — would  still  have 
had  her  head  chopped  off  by  the  guillotine. 
It  was  simply  too  late. 

T^e  irony  is  that  many  of  today's  prob- 
lems are  caused  by  yesterdays  technical  solu- 
tions. Triumphs  In  health  and  sanitation  and 
nutrition  have  contributed  to  over-popula- 
tion. "IVlumphs  in  communication  have 
brought  an  almost  unmanageable  mass  of  In- 
formation, and  have  shown  the  underprivi- 
leged all  the  goodies  enjoyed  by  the  over- 
privileged. 

Every  projection  we  encounter  Is  pessimis- 
tic about  the  future  if  we  don't  move  last 
to  eliminate  Injustice,  and  If  we  don't  find 
a  way  to  clean  the  water  we  drink  and  the 
air  we  breathe.  Every  new  baby  bom  Into 
the  world  Is  a  reminder  that  we  must  find  a 
way  to  convert  useless  land  Into  crop  acreage 
or  recover  more  food  from  the  sea.  And  every 
new  baby  Is  a  reminder  that  we  must  even- 
tually develop  the  social  and  political  i  and 
perhaps  cultural)  technique  for  levelling  off 
the  population. 

Our  ability  to  look  at  ovir  planet  as  an 
environmental  system  Is  woefully  Inade- 
quate. We  have  upset  the  balance  of  nature 
by  forgetting  the  side  effects  of  our  advances 
and  by  falling  to  view  the  planet  as  a  closed 
life-support  system. 

Robert  Anderson,  of  North  American 
Rockwell  Corp..  says,  "As  a  result  of  that  in- 
adequacy ...  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  for 
us  to  continue  space  exploration  Only  there 
can  we  fully  observe  the  interaction  of  man. 
nature  and  technology." 

We  must  make  use  of  the  exUaordlnary 
new  tools  that  space  exploration  has  placed 
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within  our  grasp.  Not  merely  technical  tools, 
but  logical  tools^tools  of  memory  and  re- 
call, computation,  feedback,  rapid  assess- 
ment— all  those  cybernetic  techniques  that 
amplify  the  god-given  mental  processes  of 
man 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  advantage  of 
space  work  is  that  It  gives  us  a  platform  for 
overseeing  the  Earth.  Physically  and  philo- 
sophically, we  are  beginning  to  see  our  prob- 
lems more  clearly;  we  will  soon  be  able  to 
measure  the  severity  of  the  problems  and 
bring  a  public  awareness  of  those  evalua- 
tions; and  we  will  be  better  able  to  control 
them  Pollution,  food  supply,  and  clout;  cov- 
er data  win  come  under  global  surveillance 
We  will  be  able  to  manage  our  environment 
in  eras  to  come  And  this  Is  needed,  or  the 
social  tools  will  never  develop.  The  first 
glimpse  of  the  whole  earth  given  us  by  Bor- 
man,  Lovelle  and  Anders  showed  us  a  curious 
absence  of  national  boundaries.  All  the  fic- 
tions of  boundary  and  Ideology  for  which 
men  have  killed  each  other  throughout  his- 
toric times  are  .seen  for  the  first  time  to  be 
non-existent.  This  is  bound  to  have  an  ef- 
fect, when  masse*  of  people,  through  mass 
communication,  hnve  access  tt>  this  view 

The  scope  of  space  technology  will  be 
felt  in  plans  for  the  purlflcailon  of  our  wa- 
ters and  the  desalting  of  seas.  It  will  have  a 
bearing,  aa  the  revltallzatlon  of  our  earth 
transportAtlon  system,  and  It  will  have  a 
still  greater  Influeace  In  the  field  of  medicine. 

The  amazing  technological  advances  wit- 
nessed In  this  country  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  came  about  in  large  measure 
because  of  the  tremendous  Impetus  of  re- 
search and  development  activities,  in  space 
and  the  military. 

Where  would  television  be  today  without 
the  impetus  of  that  research?  What  would  be 
the  state-of-the-art  of  todays  commercial  Jet 
aircraft  if  that  flood  of  research  and  develop- 
ment had  been  shut  off?  What  would  be  the 
status  of  nuclear  energy  or  microelectronics? 

Some  of  these  words,  like  "military  re- 
.search"  and  'nuclear  energy"  conjure  up 
bogeymen  in  the  public  mind.  Admittedly, 
with  reason.  I'm  glad  the  public  Is  suspicious 
and  hope  that  it  remains  alert.  The  dis- 
covery of  tire  mu$t  have  resulted  in  much 
awe  and  some  harm  to  prehistoric  humans. 
But  it  was  not  bad  In  itself.  I  stibmit  there 
Is  a  parallel  here  Nuclear  fission  and  fusion 
in  themselves  are  neither  good  nor  evil.  In- 
appropriate use  of  them  bears  on  good  and 
evil  And  there's  one  ivspect  of  today's  for- 
ward surge  of  science  that  holds  a  key  to 
helping  man  avotfl  evil  uses  of  his  knowl- 
edge. 

Today's  economists  point  to  a  reversal  of 
an  economic  fact  of  life  that  was  consistent 
roughly  up  through  the  two  world  wars:  A 
wartime  economy  Is  no  longer  as  stable  as  a 
peacetime  economy.  We're  apparently  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  nobody  wins  a  war. 

Milton  Mayer  recently  said,  "It  took  the 
winners  of  World  War  I  fifteen  years  to 
realize  they  had  lost  it.  It  took  the  winners 
of  World  War  11  only  five  years,  '  And  now 
we  are  finally  reajlzmg  that  wars  are  only 
political  and  economic  That  If  the  politico- 
economic  situation  deteriorates  to  the  level 
of  shooting  and  bombing,  the  very  deteriora- 
tion Is  evidence  of  loss  of  the  war 

The  emergence  of  genuine  heroes  such  as 
the  astronauts,  who  are  not  killers,  shows  in 
a  small  way  the  nature  of  the  new  era.  A  gen- 
eration ago.  With  war  plants  booming,  a 
"peace  scare"  coultl  rock  the  market.  Now  a 
fpw  days  ago,  when  peace  threatened  ithe 
clay  of  the  moratorium)  the  market  went  up 
sharply.  Today  Is  not  a  century  ago,  or  a 
generation  ago, 

Dr  George  Mueller  of  the  National  .^ero- 
iiautics  and  Space  Administration  puts  the 
case  for  space  research  and  development  In 
these  words;  "Our  space  program  is  forcing 
technological  Innovailoii  which  leads  to  new 
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processes,  new  products  and.  In  fact,  whole 
new  industries.  This  space  program  Is  the 
focal  point  of  our  Industrial  growth  " 

Technical  advances  are  now  the  seeds  of 
increasing  productivity  and  the  foundation 
for  new  products  and  services.  And  all  of 
them  applicable  to  times  of  peace  They 
have  enabled  our  economy  to  grow  to  the 
point  where  we  can  serlovisly  and  practically 
move  on  eliminating  poverty,  transforming 
our  cities  Into  habitable  areas  again,  and 
planning  msisslve  changes  to  improve  ovir 
transportation  and  education  systems. 

Here  Is  an  example  of  educational  poten- 
tial: Among  many  large  companies  jxjurlng 
money  Into  programs  for  upgrading  and 
employing  the  hardcore  unemployables — 
people  who  have  suffered  social,  economic  or 
educational  deprivation — Thlokol  Chemical 
reports  on  a  learning  center  project  that 
they  have  been  involved  In  for  three  years. 
Tlie  people  they  helped  were  not  only  un- 
educated but  largely  unmotivated  They  have 
now  placed  more  than  6,000  of  these  un- 
employables In  Jobs.  Robert  Marquardt,  a 
vice  president  of  Thlokol  says.  "We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  most  of  them  will 

^icqiiire  the  habit  of  working  and  that  ihls 
Will  replace  the  previous  habit  of  not  work- 
nig  Now  II  you  assume  the  minimum  start- 
ing wage  rate  of  $1  80  an  hour,  each  working 
Individual  will  earn  over  $3700  a  year.  If 
these  6000  trainees  remain  at  the  starting 
w.ige  level  to  age  65.  their  Income  will  be 
.ipproxlmately  $1  billion.  The  alternative 
welfare  pajTnents  of  $60,000  to  $100,000  per 
person  to  age  65  For  these  6000  people  that 
would  add  up  to  $420  million  of  welfare  .  .  . 
Our  brief  experience  in  this  field  has  made 
us  confident."  Marquardt  says,  "that  systems 
approaches  can  break  through  conventional 
educational  and  motivational  barriers.  We 
;ire  betting  thousands  of  dollars  on  It.  Since 
the  first  of  this  yeaj  we  have  been  oper- 
ating the  Clearfield  Job  Corps  Center  on  an 
incentive  contract,  the  first  ever  written  for 
the  educational  program.  We  guaranteed 
performance." 

if  that  term  sounds  familiar.  It  ought  to. 
Incentive  contracts  are  borrowed  directly 
from  the  aerospace  Industry.  The  Idea  of 
ciuanillying  educational  results  has  revo- 
lutionary implications  for  the  entire  knowl- 
edge Industry.  There  are  some  disinterested 
educators  who  strongly  feel  that  the  educa- 
tion field  can  borrow  tricks  from  the  sys- 
tems approach  to  the  betterment  of  motiva- 
tion ;ind  quality. 

Those  vast  infusions  of  research  and  de- 
velopment can  continue  with  a  well-planned 
spitce  program,  more  so  now  than  through 
the  military. 

The  alternative  to  continuing  the  space 
program  would  be  (as  one  space  contractor 
said)  like  "building  a  huge  fEictory,  turiung 
out  one  automobile,  then  shaking  hands  all 
around   and  going  home  while   the   factory 

gathers  dust.  " 

But  more  Important,  there's  a  dlllerent 
direction  to  the  space  effort  now.  Up  to  this 
tune  it's  been  largely  a  research  and  de- 
velopment effort.  Only  a  short  time  ago  med- 
ics thought  that  prolonged  weightlessness 
might  catise  a  mans  bones  to  disintegrate. 
Scientists  weren't  sure  how  different  metals 
would  stand  up  under  the  alternate  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  in  space  or  withstand  con- 
stant exposure  to  radiation  It  was  a  question 
how  far  into  the  powder  on  the  moon's 
surface  a  man  or  machine  might  sink.  Now 
the  answers  are  known  And  space  technology 
is  in  the  operational  phase 

And  in  what  a  short  time!  I'd  like  briefly 
to  trace  the  development  up  to  the  present 
through  a  subjective  personal  odyssey. 

When  I  was  five  years  old  my  father  told 
me  the  moon  wais  238,000  miles  away.  Al- 
though I  hadn  t  any  Idea  how  far  238.000 
miles  stretched,  I  was  so  flattered  at  being 
given  an  adult  answer  that  I   never  forgot 
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It  And  on  the  nucleus  of  that  morsel  of 
knowledge  I  built  a  lifelong  Interest  in  as- 
tronomy. When  I  was  nine.  I  began  read- 
ing the  brand  new  comic  strip  "Buck  Rogers." 
which  the  authors  Nowland  and  Calkins, 
set  in  the  25th  century.  In  that  same  year, 
Neal  Armstrong  was  born  Just  16  miles  south 
of  where  I  lived  and  went  to  school.  Neal's 
father,  reminiscing  with  me  the  night  of 
the  White  Hou.se  dinner  for  the  astronauts 
of  Apollo  11.  remembered  the  iron  foundry 
my  grandfather  worked  In.  and  told  me  Neal 
had  worked  there  as  a  boy  one  summer  run- 
ning errands  I  thought,  and  I'm  sure  most 
people  in  Wnpakoneta,  Ohio  would  have 
thought  that  it  would  be  500  years,  as  Buck 
Rogers'  timetable  Implied,  before  anyone  set 
foot  on  the  moon.  And  who  among  them 
would  have  guessed  that  their  own  Neal 
Armstrong,  student  and  part  time  employee 
of  a  local  metal  casting  firm,  would  be  the 
first  man  to  do  so?  (Story  of  Ohio  farmers 
watching  an  airplane  from  a  field  outside 
Dayton  a  few  months  after  the  Wright  Bros, 
achieved  powered  flight  "Can"!  be  done."" 
said  one.  The  other:  "And  U  it  ever  is  done, 
nj  damn  fool  from  Dayton  will  do  It.'") 

In  1956  I  interviewed  John  Glenn,  another 
Ohloan.  who.  as  a  Marine  jet  pilot  had  broken 
the  transcontinental  air  record.  Space  was 
something  barely  on  the  drawing  boards. 

During  the  International  Geophysical  Ye&T 
I  talked  with  Dr.  Nathan  Kaplan,  head  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  about  US  plans 
to  orbit  an  instrument  package  about  the 
size  of  a  grapefruit,  and  marveled  at  the 
power  of  the  Vangviard  rocket,  built  to  boost 
It  into  ^pace. 

Then  Sputnik,  like  a  big,  silver  beach  ball, 
.••tunned  us  all  with  the  advanced  state  of 
Soviet  rocketry. 

When  President  Kennedy  said,  "'We  choose 
to  go  to  the  moon  "  and  committed  us  to  get 
there  before  the  end  of  this  decade.  I  de- 
cided to  be  on  the  site  of  that  launching 
when  It  took  place.  I  was. 

Two  years  earlier.  I  went  on  assignment 
for  NBC  to  Cape  Kennedy  and  was  taken 
through  the  platform  and  launch  tower  for 
a  Saturn  V  booster.  The  overwhelming  size 
of  that  machinery  made  me  realize  at  last 
that  man  was  seriously  on  his  way  to  the 
moon.  (Describe'  ) 

(Escape  tower  in  Apollo  assembly  more 
powerful  than  main  booster  that  put  Alan 
Shepherd  in  orbit  ) 

(Launching  of  Apollo  U  ) 

(Orlando  Hertz  girls  52  ml  distant  &  Co- 
lumbia U  sound  detect.  ) 

(Asbestos-clad  figure  with  wrench.) 

It  is  more  than  mere  coincidence  that  the 
Space  Age  and  the  Age  of  Communication 
were  born  at  the  same  time.  The  fact  that 
half  a  billion  people  could  see  Neal  Armstrong 
take  that  first  step  onto  the  moon  a  quarter 
of  .1  million  miles  away  Is  not  merel-'  a  fortu- 
nate confluence  of  data  transmission  tech- 
niques and  a  highly  sophisticated  mode  of 
travel. 

The  emergence  of  overlapping  disciplines, 
the  explosion  of  technology,  the  logarithmic 
increase  of  scientific  knowhow  are  all  parts 
of  an  Immense  phenomenon  which  has  an 
inevitability  about  It.  The  same  Inevitable 
cjuallty  that  characterised  the  birth  of  the 
organic  cell,  or  the  crawling  of  life  out  of 
the  sea  onto  land,  in  primordial  times,  or  In 
historic  times,  the  scattering  of  explorers 
on  land  and  sea  until  every  cranny  v'  the 
globe  was  mapped. 

This  phenomenon  and  its  Inevitability  Is 
the  cosmic  Increase  of  organization  At  the 
.same  time,  the  second  law  of  thermcxlynam- 
ics  Imposes  entropy  on  the  universe — makes 
It  move  from  order  to  chaos,  winding  down 
to  a  death  of  universal  equilibrium  a  coun- 
terforce  .-epresented  by  life  moves  from  chaos 
to  order — by  some  antl-entroplc  technique 
It  raises  the  level  of  organization  Into  more 
and  more  subtle  and  complex  systems.  Evolu- 
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tlon  U  part  of  that  mysterious  force.  Man's 
tLchu^ol^y  U  part  Of  t^^^* /-J^^^^,,^, 

Srormr:i^y^u--crbC3^ 

Sr.re=ara-^r.^v^emVon 

"wiat  signa  are  there  that  this  wm  hap- 
pen? U  there  «>ytmng  a^out  the  Space  Age 

"o.nt\   ThaTtopll^   *•«   ""^^   a   chance   of 
point?   That  ""P""     between  proliferation 

closing  a  ^"i^'l^^^f P^^rAny  clue  that  v.'e 

";ehT'be'°facmg'la'aTew'^mrection? 

™rbllieve  thl^!  IS.  in  the  P-spective  of  the 

-'r^r?eebie'C=  ^:r.x:T.-n  or 

^^Ta"  Se'onrroubled  planet,  it  is  a 

""^if  iTthU''  we  are  out  of  the  research   de- 
It  is  this     vve  "«  leading 

rrrtheVr mTnVe^&ng  on  the  moo. 

rT^re  is  wh^  the  concept  of  systems  Is 
Ukely^  pro^fferat;  into  the  sophisticated 
:,cf,  «I?n  nLd  to  apply  human  problem- 
l^ilng  "o  t^e^or^n^soclal  and  political 

'"^nglt^rm  moderate  cost  operational  space 

=Th;raxCr-e-  \r  .r;n 

^^fn™rcoCa«  ahout  to  hecome  mod- 

"•  The  key  to  economy."  says  one  engineer 
■•win  L  re-usable  space  shuttles,  spacecraft 

lis  one-tlme-only  task  as  a  booster  is     fin 

'^¥Se"  present  cost  to  the  U.S.  is  one  thou- 
sa^'d^lirrra  pound  to  put  a  Payload  into 

advance  research  aircraft,  

-rhafs  earth  orbit.  There  are  more  dra- 
m^c  saS  m  the  offlng  in  trans-lunar 
"ctH'lty  irs  been  costing  $100,000  a  pound 
'to  move  material  from  the  earth's  surface  W 
the  moo^s  surface  and  return.  The  goal  of 
the  sCe  Administration  Is  to  drop  the  cost 
to  $200  a  pound.  That  reduction  automati- 
cally creates  an  earth-moon   transportaUon 

-•^•Xt  -e^^rai^r  Lrtairt^a; 

thfrnironlT^n^ -{^-  ^rfaSS 

CoS^d^  the   return-   from   Just   two   un- 

^   ..t^iitM    Various   groups  have  es- 

T°^^  fh^t  l^the  U.S.   about  $2   billion 

erforlcasta  could  be  made  Just  two  weeks  In 
Idv^^^Hs  capablUty  wiU  be  prc)vided  by 
theTdvan^Wx  sat^Ultes  that  will  soon  be 

'^^"f.^A  th»t  $2  bUllon  savings  Is  partly  In  the 

''co'ng":^^  Joe  Karth  o^  Mln-esoU  sec- 
ond nfnklng  ^laJorlty  member  of  the  ^u^ 
science  and  Astronautics  Commltte*,  ana  wi 
Huthortty  on  that  pwttcular  project  est^- 
ma^  th'at  the  economic  »>ef 'a"  „^J1"  ^ 
one  satelUte  alone-ln  wemther  forecasting 
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wtswra  Smon  i,l.gr.pl.  pole  »  ""w  '  "''• 

"mr»p.«."Ti'<.  c»«dc,.e,  .,.  =t  hand 

"iVmS  vh.  co„.p.r.Uv,lv  n.n-J.  cnv.ra  - 

™nt  o!  fpa«,  »..ci  use  tl"?'"  ">■■  <■"'-"•"■ 

lermlnals  Here  on  carta.  ..rji(.nHl 

A   communication,   expert   aaj'S       Olobal 

srpjr-rt'r  ■•n'i=.n;'^..' o.  '."s 
'Srco';rr.rtryr== 

0,  Ztint  .cell.  Better  >"■  '"  ™""S 
and  the  poore.i  ol  nation,  could  tap  "ito  the 

r.Si-rei'a.irardrn  .=.s- Vof 

ered    to^be    engineering   society    of   Detroit 

^^Scrnust  are  convinced  that  -  -n  and 
must  use  men  and  machines  in  space  to  cope 
wim  ihe  problems  and  fulflU  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  1980"s. 

We  know  where  we're  going  in  space  lor 
,>,;  ne^  three  years,  for  the  hardware  has 
lueX  been  al?otte<i.  Although  the  ^o.cy 
auocated  has  been  painfully  cut  back.  The 
budget  is  described  as  "austere  .  (^ts  35^ 
lel^than  its  budget  of  four  years  ago.)  Al- 
though we  haven't  heard  loud  noises  from 
nS  it  must  feel  wounded.  I  cai.t  help 
fetflnk  the  public  outcry  at  similar  curtail- 
ment would  be  clarion^  Kenneth  Delano,  a 

sclentifit-prlest  with  a  diocese  at  Fa"  m%er 
Mass  comments  on  this.  ""Can  those  Ameri- 
ca^'who  are  quick  to  deplore  money  being 
spent  on  the  space  program  B'^  any  Ind 
Motion  that  thev  in  the  interest  of  poverty 
rnd°dVeLe,  S  equaled  NASA  in  accepting 
curtailments  in  their  desires?  On  the  con- 
trarv  the  American  people  in  general  have 
n^undertaken  any  self-imposed  cutback 
wtotToever  in  the  amount  of  money  spent 
on  entertammenu  and  on  luxury  items. 

••lor  example,  no  sacrificial  cut^  have  b^n 
niade  over  the  past  several  Jears    n  the  $20 
blUlon    we    spend    on    four    of    lifes    Utue 
Pleasantries :  tobacco,  liquor,  cosmetics  and 
Krfes    But  that  doee  not  stop  many  of 
us   from' seU-rlghteou6ly   deploring    the   ex- 
-ndlture  of  money  on  a  space  program  in- 
Sl  Of  applying  that  money  to  the  war  on 
novertv  or  medical  research. 
^  I  would  add  that  our  use  of  $20  bilUon 
worth  of  smoke  and  drink  and  cosmetics  is 
much  less  likely  to  create  new   n^"^'^^*^^"'! 
fo^U^^t^-rno't  Srpuca'tl^n  c'^u^^ 
-r  tl?d^rpI^lrare^of';;^meUcTwo-d 
UkelTca^et^  female  psyche  to  boggle  and 
wed  all  be  In  trouble.)  ^  ^.t.r 

in  the  1960"s  the  space  program  was  det^ 
mined  by  one  single  goal-land  a  man  on  the 
Xn  ai^  get  blm  safely  backto  earttL  Space 
♦To^rinifW  today  has  matured  to  the  point 
wh^  ^slntle'spect^ular  goal  wlU  serve 
as  did  the  ApoUo  program. 
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Multiple  goaU,  driven  by  requirements  fol- 
low oplmi^nal  'costs.  WIU  tie  in  <^^;^ecU^^ 
what  we  do  and  need  on  earth.  Advanced 
L^e  sLtlona  are  being  designed  now  by 
O^Ea^d  other  companies.  North  American 
Rockwell  is  in  a  competition  to  design  a 
nauonal  laboratory  in  space,  a  laboratory  to 
operate  continuously  for  ten  years,  manned 
hVlcientists  engineers,  and  astronomers,  all 
soendtng  several  months  in  orbit  Just  as  they 
nCsSnd  ume  as  visiting  res^rchers  a  lab 
or    on    research    ships    sailing    the    earths 

'^S^'pTce  has  already  contributed  to  the  bur- 
.eonmg    economy    we    have   today.    And   a3 
not^  before    it  is  an  economy  stronger  in 
ea^  than  war.  This  surely  is  an  important 
Tep  toward  the  solution  of  human  problems^ 
launch  vehicles  and  !?-«<=""  niay-  soon 
be  as  one   Boosters  will  be  re-used  100  times 
or  more   They  will  have  to  be  operational    n 
the  same  sense  as  the   Jet  airliner    Instead 
of  t^urrent  two  months  of  checkout  an(i 
countdown   thev  must  operate  with  the  post 
fl^ghtln^pection.  refuelling  and  taK«.«  pro; 
cedures  of  Jet  airliners  coupled  with  progres 
sue  maintenance  ;  nd  overhaul  procedures- 
a  true   "spacelines"  operation. 

^om  the  basis  ol  this  operations  concept 
thrcTallenge  of  "panned  expedmons  U)  Ma^ 
and  other  planets  (Particularly  if  launched 
from    orbiting    stations)     are     not    so     lo. 

""su?i*  a  balanced  national  space  program 
is  a  logical  sequence  to  the  yeat-s  of  P'^Pa'^a 
tion   lladlng  up  to  the  moon  landing. 

The  material  enhancement  of  life  on  earth 
IS  one  Side  of  it.  The  cultural,  social  and 
poliUcal  improvements  and  Potential  are  .d- 
mitt^ly  a  little  harder  to  trace  to  the  con - 
U  butlon  of  space  work.  But  let  me  try. 

First  let's  dispose  of  the  myth  that  aban- 
donment Of  a  space  P^°^am  wovild  avnc- 
matlcallv  abolish  poverty  and  mjuft.ce  i 
Tubt  anvone  seriously  beUe^;es  tbis  Money 
fs  needed- to  fight  poverty  arid  '"J^^tue  and 
space  efforts  cost  money.  If  "f^^^^/^;."^.! 
could  solve  the  problems  and  hll  these  c_> 
mg  human  needs,  and  if  no  other  money  M,t 
^rhat's  being  spent  on  space  were  a\ailab.e. 
Tcant  think  we  could  JusUfy  continuing  t^-.e 
exploratron  of  space  until  domestic  difBcu- 
ties  were  overcome. 

But  first,  there  are  other  sources  i'^^^f 
ftmds  A  thorough  scrutiny  of  waste  in  oe- 
fe^e  sjendmg  llone  might  yield  consider- 

'Tnc'T^g'^Congressional  and  public  con- 

r^^ti:r^rdi-^°r=:^^,^ 

Se=r'tir^e'-a.^=ng 
W    national    pride    after    we  ve    taken    that 

""ec'nd?;  money  spent  on  space  projects  is 
nof  money  gone  from  the  national  economy^ 

S€rlH-al^^-rtn\^iack-m^^^^^ 
sSacrfunds  filter  back  into  the  community 
i^the  form  of  Jobs  and  wages,  contracts,  and 
an  exoanded  economy. 

But  there  Is  another  even  more  .nipor'.ant 
factor  in  What  space  is  contnbu-ang  to  so- 

"  socio-political  problems  need  knowledge  as 
Jn"°fuU  for%olutlon-new  techmques 
lew  modes  of  thought  even-and  the  new 
^r,^ifVra^lon  of  organized  efforts  being  de- 
^  ?oped  by  or  resulting  from,  a  space  prog^m 
s  giving  birth  to  these  new  modes.  We  a«-n  t 
mirelv  multiplying  a  flow  of  pbys'cal  ^a^^ 
we  are  through  the  concept  of  systems 
Tparticulaily  information  systen^l  amplify^ 
lig  human  mental  processes  M  the  tfirecfton 
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of  increased  organizttion.  We  are  beginning 
to  organize  problem-solving  around  the 
processes  of  change  rather  than  around 
static  assvimptlona.  We  are  groping  for  (and 
I  think  on  the  verge  of  finding)  a  rapport 
betvyeen  an  increa-lngly  enlightened  public 
and  the  resources  its  scientists  and  planners 
command. 

The  president  of  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
ch.inge.  llalph  Saul,  commentlni?  on  a  study 
undertaken  by  the  Information  Systems  Di- 
vision of  Autonetlcs  for  upd.itlnn  sVxk  mar- 
ket operations,  said,  'Their  systems  pe.ple 
hive  clarified  In  a  brief  period  of  time  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  how  w.irk  moves 
(and  sometimes  doesn't  move)  ihrough  the 
system  In  brokerage  firms,  binks  and  ex- 
changes. Their  Insights,  hxsed  en  their  dis- 
ciplined examination-  c.xn  lead  to  recom- 
mendations for  salving  major  problem.s 
sooner  than  we  had  antlclp.ited  " 

The  concept  of  bits  of  inform.illon  being 
organized  so  that  their  toullty  Is  gre.iter 
than  the  sum  of  the  p.irts  Is  not  new.  What's 
new  Is  that  we  are  iit  the  threshold  now  of 
an  era  of  using  knawledge  in  a  highly  syn- 
ergistic way. 

A  crude  UlustnUlcn  of  what  organlzatnn 
adds  to  value  Is  found  If  I  a.sk  you  to  de- 
termine the  market  value  for  your  house,  and 
therj  knock  it  down  ta  building  materlils 
and  see  iVjou  can  get  that  much  for  It 
Somethlng^about  yoair  house  has  value  above 
the  subst.ince  of  which  It  Is  made. 

Now  take  the  total  benefits  of  a  space 
program  and  there  Is  something  of  value  be- 
yond those  total  iHJneflts  I  don't  have  the 
Imagination  to  guese  at  that  value.  But  I  get 
a  hint  of  It  In  what  Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg. 
chairman  of  the  US.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  said:  "We  are  experlenclna;  the 
birth  shock  of  being  t>orn  into  a  new  world 
There  Is  no  turning  back" 
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MACHINEGUN  NESTS  ON  THE 
CAPITOL  GROUNDS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    OALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President's  spokesman,  Mr.  Klein, 
noted  on  television  yesterday  that  the 
weekend's  mobilization  "again  proves 
that  this  is  a  country  which  allows  i)eo- 
ple  to  express  themselves  in  any  way  they 
want." 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  Klem  and  his  boss 
do  not  seem  to  act  in  the  same  way  they 
speak.  For  me,  the  administration's  per- 
missiveness was  more  sadly  demonstrated 
by  its  placing  of  machinegun  nests  upon 
the  Capitol  Grounds. 

I  abhor  violence,  and  I  support  steps 
taken  to  prevent  unneeded  violence,  but 
I  think  this  sort  of  deliberate  flaunting 
of  power  sei-ves  to  provoke  disruption 
from  militants  ratber  than  to  cool  things 
down. 

I  cannot  believe  that  orders  would 
have  been  given  to  open  fire  on  militants 
if  they  came  too  near  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing. Would  sticks  and  stones  be  answered 
by  machineguns?  I  hope  not. 

There  just  is  no  rational  reason  for 
there  being  machinegun  crews  on  these 
srounds.  I  find  sudh  tactics  reprehensi- 
ble, if  not  stupid,  and  I  would  urge  the 
powers  that  be  to  e:^hibit  more  common- 
sense  when  and  if  future  mass  rallies  are 
held. 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
that  for  the  first  timCj  the  American 
people  and  their  representatives  are 
aware  of  the  tremendous  and  varied  im- 
pact the  military-industrial  complex 
has  on  our  society.  This  was  reflected  in 
the  more-than-6-week  Senate  debate  on 
this  year's  military  procurement  bill  and 
the  growing  concern  that  defense  spend- 
ing no  longer  be  labeled  as  sacrosanct 
but  made  to  conform  to  a  rational  system 
of  national  priorities. 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  our  former 
Ambasador  to  India  and  current  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  Harvard,  reflects  this 
concern  in  an  interesting  and  provoca- 
tive article  in  the  New  York  Times  Mag- 
azine. His  proposals  for  nationalization 
of  the  largest  defense  firms  are  well 
worth  exploration  and  serious  considera- 
tion, and  I  commend  Professor  Gal- 
braith's  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Tur   BIG   DEffNSF.   KiaMs  Arf    Hem,i  y    Pt-DMC 

FIRMS    AND    SHOfLD    BF    N.^TIONAI.IZED 

(By  John  Kenneth  Galbraith) 
Last  June,  in  testimony  before  a  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  Senator  William  Proxmlre 
that  had  been  looking  into  the  economics  of 
the  defense  industry,  I  suggested  that  we 
recognize  the  reality  of  things,  which  Is  that 
the  large,  specialized  defense  contractors  are 
really  public  firms.  This  is  most  obviously 
true  of  such  companies  -.is  General  Dynamics, 
Lockheed  or  Tliloko!.  which  do  all  but  a  small 
fraction  of  their  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment. And  it  Is  equally  true  cf  the  defense 
subsidiaries  of  the  conglomerates — the  Aero- 
space Corporation  of  Llng-Temco-Vought  or 
the  Bell  Aerospace  Corporation  of  Textron. 
Such  firms  do  the  bulk  of  the  business.  Even 
the  defense  divisions  of  such  predominantly 
civilian  firms  as  General  Electric  and  West- 
ern Electric  have  a  markedly  public  aspect, 
;ilthr)UEh— for  practical.  If  not  strictly  logical 
reasons-  I  exclude  them  from  the  present 
discussion. 

Tlie  process  of  converting  the  defense 
firms  from  de  facto  to  cie  jure  public  enter- 
prises would  not  be  especially  complicated. 
The  defense  industry  Is  highly  concentrated. 
If  a  company  or  subsidiary  exceeded  a  cer- 
tain size  and  degree  of  specialization  in  the 
weajwns  business.  Its  common  stock  would 
be  \  alued  at  market  rates  well  antedating  the 
takeover  .and  the  stock  and  the  debt  would 
be  a.ssumed  by  the  Treasury  in  exchange  for 
Government  bonds.  Stockholders  would  thus 
be  protected  from  any  loss  resulting  from  the 
conversion  of  these  firms  to  de  jure  public 
ownership.  Directors  would  henceforth  be 
designated  by  the  Government  and  the  tlrma, 
subject  to  any  needed  reorganization  and 
consolidation,  would  function  thereafter  as 
publicly  owned.  nonprofit  corporations. 
There  would  be  no  real  Increase  In  public 
debt  or  liability.  The  present  value  of  the 
stock  and  the  present  security  of  the  In- 
debtedness of  these  firms  lies  entirely  In  the 
expectation  (supported  by  a  considerable 
moral  commitment)  that  the  Government 
will  keep  them  busy,  solvent  and  profitable. 
I  thought  my  proposal  would  attract  at- 
tention, and  I  was  not  entirely  dlsappKilnted. 
The  big  defense  firms  themselves  were  mostly 
silent,  hoping,  one  Imagines,  that  this  logical 
but  Inconvenient  Idea  would  not  take,  al- 
though one  of  them.  North  American  Rock- 


well— perhaps  only  by  coincidence — has  since 
been  running  a  series  of  advertisements  cit- 
ing Its  overwhelming  commitment  to  civilian 
enterprise  plus  space  exploration:  "We  built 
airplanes,  luxury  yachts,  tested  a  nuclear  re- 
actor, produced  heavy-duty  axles,  machined 
IndustrleU  gears,  programed  airborne  com- 
puters, equipped  a  textile  plant  and  worked 
on  Apollo  spacecraft."  Not  much  here  about 
dangerous  weapons  Last  year  25  per  cent  of 
the  North  American  Rockwell  gross  was  from 
the  Defense  Department,  and  It  wag  ninth 
largest  on  the  department's  list  of  contrac- 
tors  for   fiscal    1968.    (It  was  largest  on  the 

NASA  list  ) 

Conservative  newspapers  did  react  to  my 
plan.  Nobody  but  nobody,  they  averred,  could 
be  talking  about  socialism  In  this  day  and 
age.  The  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch  was  ap- 
palled at  the  millions  of  people  who  would 
be  added  to  the  Government  payroll  and  the 
billions  In  taxes  that  would  be  lost.  Such  was 
Its  Indignation  that  it  omitted  to  reflect  that 
;i.ll  of  these  millions  are  now  employed  by  the 
Government  and  that  the  taxes  the  firms  pay 
come  out  of  the  public  purse.  Time  magazine 
forgetting  for  the  moment  all  of  its  recent 
resolutions  to  be  liberal-minded.  Judicious 
and  thoughtful,  said  simply  that  the  sugges- 
tion was  fantastic 

The  Pentagon  was  not  pleaaed;  an  uniden- 
tified spokesman  wondered  if  I  knew  about 
inefficiency  In  the  arsenals.  Paul  Nltze,  a  for- 
mer Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  sought  me 
out — more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  I 
thought— to  ask  If  I  were  aware  of  the  row 
that  developed  whenever  they  reduced  spend- 
ing in  the  shipyards.  I  am,  and  I'm  not  en- 
chanted by  liberals  who  decry  mllit.iry  spend- 
ing but  become  very  inflamed  when  a  reduc- 
tion occurs  In  their  own  backyards.  I  hope 
that  at  the  next  election  voters  will  take  a 
sour  view  of  this  differential  indignation.  . 
Dean  Acheson,  who  was  cited  with  approval 
by  The  Armed  Forces  Journal,  thought  my 
proposal  was  somehow  Inspired  by  the  young. 
Well,  I  must  admit  that  it  wasn't  Inspired  by 
being  a  Washington  lawyer. 

But  there  was  another  reaction  which  tem- 
pered even  my  limited  feeling  of  martyrdom. 
That  was  a  considerable  flow  of  letters,  some 
approving,  some  enthusiastic  and  the  most 
outspoken  from  people  somehow  associated 
with  the  big  defense  firms.  Said  one:  "I  have 
been  personally  Involved  In  the  management 
of  some  of  the  major  programs.  The  waste  and 
misuse  of  the  nation  s  resources  is  fantastic." 
Said  another:  "I  have  been  connected  In  the 
past  with  four  major  military  contractors — 
prime  awards.  Blunders  and  inefficiency 
I  were  I  shocking."  So  said  others.  The  letters 
were  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  editorials, 
warning  of  the  waste  and  Inefficiency  in  pub- 
lic enterprise  They  were  easier  to  square  with 
the  recent  celebration  of  large  cost  over-runs 
in  military  contracts,  with  the  bad  technical 
performance  of  many  of  the  recent  weapons 
systems  and  with  the  suppression  of  infor- 
mation and  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Fitzgerald  (the  in- 
conveniently Indignant  Defense  Department 
official  whose  Job,  as  this  goes  to  press,  seems 
to  have  been  eliminated)  to  keep  Lockheed 
stock  from  looking  bad.  In  fact,  conserva- 
tives should  think  twice  before  they  make 
the  big  defense  contractors  part  of  their 
case  for  private  enterprise.  Better  let  the 
public  sector  have  the  blame;  that's  where 
It  belongs.  The  surprising  thing  is  that 
we  have  been  so  slow  in  recognizing  the 
public  character  of  this  part  of  the  economy. 
One  reason  for  our  tardiness  Is  that  for  20 
years  or  more  liberals,  once  the  proponents  of 
public  ownership,  have  been  busy  proving 
their  respectability,  and  some  inevitably  have 
been  even  more  concerned  with  establishing 
their  right  to  a  respectable  share  in  the  re- 
wards of  respectability.  Respectability  has 
required  three  things:  tirst.  one  must  be 
kind  to  the  rich,  especially  as  regards  taxes; 
second,  one  must  be  as  certain  as  Dean 
Acheson  and  Dean  Rusk  that  all  social  policy 
is  subordinated  to  the  struggle  with  Inter- 
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nation*!  Communism.  *nd  third,  one  mu»t 
?o«Wr  any  lnt«r«it  In  anything  that  could 
b«  called  aoclallMn.  Meanwhile,  there  w«re 
other  tmng^-noUbly  Keyneelan  econonJc 
policy  and  the  welfare  state-on  which  one 
bould  prove  the  depth  of  hU  liberal  com- 
mitment without  personal  damage. 

Thla  wa«  a  great  blessing  for  the  big. 
speclaUMd  defense  contractors.  Burgeoning 
in  the  cold-war  years,  they  were  able  to  com- 
bine all  the  comforts,  including  all  the  classic 
inefficiencies,  of  socialism  with  all  the 
rewards  and  immunities  of  private  enter- 
Drise  And,  given  the  liberal  caution  of  the 
tlmee,  no  one  menUoned  it.  One  is  certainly 
in  no  danger  of  being  called  a  socialist  if  he 
opposes  the  socialization  of  already  exten- 
sively socialized  Industries. 

It  is  as  I  have  said,  a  very  compact  indus- 
try In  1968  two-thirds— 67.4  per  cent— of  the 
defense  business  was  being  done  by  the  100 
largest  contractors,  and  a  dozen  of  these  had 
a  third  of  it  Among  the  largest,  as  I  have 
noted,  were  a  few— A.T.&T.,  G.E.,  DM.  and 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey— which  are  es- 
sentially civilian  firms.  Their  defense  busi- 
ness, though  big  in  the  aggregate,  is  small 
in  relation  to  their  total  sales  The  rest  are 
either  heavily  speciaUzed  in  defense  work  or 
have  subsidiaries  that  are  so  specialized. 

By  no  known  definition  of  private  enter- 
prise   can    these    specialized    firms    or    sub- 
sidiaries be  classified  as  private  corporations. 
The  most  commonplace  feature  of  private  en- 
terprise is  that  capital   is  privately  owned. 
Private   ownership   of   capital    is   what,   an- 
ciently, has  made  private  capitalism  private 
capitalism.  A  very  large  part  of  the  fixed  capi- 
tal of  these  firms  is  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  In  1968  the  large 
defense  contractors  were  using  an  estimated 
*13  3-bllllon    worth    of    already    nationalized 
plant    and    equipment.    The    often-pictured 
plant   in   Marietta,  Ga.,   where  Lockheed   is 
turning  out  the  C-5  Galaxy  is  owned  by  the 
people  of   the  United   States.   So  it   is  else- 
where   There  is  a  marked  uneasiness  when 
vou  ask  these  firms  about  this  Government 
plant    One  said  that  only  a  very  tedious  in- 
ventory could  tell  how  much  it  had. 

Under  private  enterprise,  working  capital 
as  well  as  fixed  capital  is  privately  obtained 
or  owned.  It  is  also  often  hard  to  come  by 
and  expensive  these  days.  But  the  defense 
firms  use  Government  working  capital,  in- 
deed are  encouraged  to  do  so.  This  comes 
interest-free  in  the  form  of  progress  pay- 
ments on  contracts,  the  payments  depend- 
ing broadly  speaking,  on  the  need  for  the 
capital,  not  the  progress  toward  completion 
of  the  contract.  Last  June,  the  defense  plants 
were  using  »9.6-blllion  of  such  public  work- 
ing capital,  nearly  $2-bimou  more  than  two 

^*^other  much-featured  feature  of  private 
enterprise   is   competition.    This    also   is    ex- 
cluded   for    the    defense    firms— and    more 
scrupulously.  In   fact,  than   under   modern 
Eastern   European   socialism.    In   fiscal    1968 
only  about  one-tenth  of  all  defense  contracts 
were  subject  to  competitive  bidding.  A  shade 
under  60  per  cent  went  by  negotiation  to 
contractors  which  were  the  only  source  oi 
.supply.  Here  there  was  no  chance  whatever 
that  another  firm  could  horn  In  on  the  busi- 
ness. There  was,  indeed,  no  market  between 
the   firm   and  the  Government.   One  public 
bureaucracy    simply    sat    down    and    worked 
things  out  with  another  public  bureaucracy 
A  private  firm  succeeds  or  falls  in  accord- 
ance with  how  competently  It  plans  Its  oper- 
ations, influences  its  consumers  and  adjusts 
to  market  requirements:   this  the  friends  of 
the   system   say   with   pride.   In   contrast,   a 
bureaucracy  continues,  however  Incompetent 
it  is,  as  the  conservative  orators  have  an- 
ciently warned.  The  defense  firms  conform 
to  the  bureaucratic  model.  For.  since  they  are 
the  sole  sources  of  supply,  the  Government 
Is  as  much  dependent  on  them  as  they  are  on 
the  Government.  Therefore  the  Government 


cannot  and  does  not  let  them  down.  As  amply 
shown  in  recent  months,  this  means  there  Is 
lltOe  inoenUve  to  keep  costs  down.  The  Gov- 
ernment pays. 

Recognizing  tacitly  the  public  character 
of  these  firms,  the  Government  extensively 
instructs  them  on  their  management.  It  tells 
them  what  coets  are  billable  to  the  CSovem- 
ment  and  what  are  not  and  advises  them  on 
what  work  Is  to  be  subcontracted  and  what 
is  not.  what  components  may  be  imported 
and  what  may  not.  what  minimum  and  aver- 
age wages  they  may  pay.  what  overtime  may 
be  authorized,  what  plant  safety  procedures 
to  follow,  what  security  procedures  to  re- 
spect The  Armed  Services  Procurement  Reg- 
ulation to  which  these  firms  are  subject  says 
that  while  the  Government  "does  not  expect 
to  participate  in  every  managevipnt  dcn.sion 
I  my  italics!  It  may  reserve  the  right  to  re- 
view   the    contractor's    management    efforts 


Finally,     there    Is    the    matter    of     public 
policy-making.  A  private  firm  supplying  the 
Government  in  a  purely  private  role  Is  told 
of  the  public  need  and  Is  given  specifications 
\  public  firm,  being  part  of  the  bureaucracy, 
will  share  In  the  task  of  defining  or  Invent- 
ing  public  need   and   in  forming  the  pollc> 
that    creates    the    requirement.    The    defense 
contractors  participate  in  such  public  POllc>- 
making  as  a  matter  of  course  Some  are  asked 
formally    to   define   missions   for    the   armed 
services  and  come  up  with   ne^ds.  Asked  or 
not.   they   make  proposals  lor  new  weapons 
and    weapons   systems.   They    then   persuade 
the  Pentagon  as  to  the  need   And  having  per- 
suaded   the   Pentagon    they   develop   or   help 
develop   the   specifications,   which   they   then 
fill    And  they  have  strong  views  on  the  for- 
eign policy  requiring  the  weapons    John  W. 
Be.ssire.  general  manager  for  prices  of  General 
Dynamics,   said    in    a    recent    interview    with 
The  Washington  Post:  "We  try  to  foresee  the 
requirements   the  military  is  going  to  have 
three  years  off.  We  work  with  their  require- 
ments   people    and    therefore    get    new    busi- 
ness "  Samuel  F.  Downer,  vice  president  of 
Llng-Temco-Vought.    formulated    in    some- 
what  less   scholarly    fashion   the   underlying 
foreign  policy:    "We're  going  to  increase  de- 
fense  budgets   as  long   as  those  bastards  in 
Russia  are  ahead  of  us" 

The   defense   contractors   and   the   Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are.  in  fact,  complementary 
bureaucracies.  It  Is  logical,  accordingly,  that 
there  should   be  a  large  movement  of  per- 
sonnel between  the  two.  And  so  there  is^  on 
reaching    retirement,    or    sometimes    before 
those  concerned  with  procurement  go  easily 
into   the  employ  of   the  speciaUzed   defense 
contractor.  And  others  come  from  among  the 
contractors  to   help  guide   the  operation  in 
Washington.  In  February,  1969,  2.072  former 
officers  of   the  rank  of  Navy  captain.  Army 
colonel   or    better    were   working   for   defense 
contractors,    and    a    very    large    number    of 
these— 210  at  Lockheed,   141   at  McDonnell- 
Douglas     113    :it    General   Dynamics.    104   at 
North    American    Rockwell— were    with    the 
specialized    defense    contractors.    Meanwhile, 
men  from  the  industry  (of  whom  the  most 
notable  in  the  present  Administration  is  the 
former    chairman    of    the    Hewlett-Packard 
Companv.  David  Packard,  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense)    go  to  Washington  to  man 
that  end  of  the  combined  operation. 

In  holding  that  the  large  defense  firms  are 
extensions  of  the  public  bureaucracy.  I  am 
not  being  especially  original.  Murray  L.  Weid- 
enbaum  of  Washington  University,  the  lead- 
ing academic  authority  on  the  economics  ol 
weapons  procurement,  concluded  nearly  two 
years  ago  that  in  this  industry,  "to  a  .sub- 
stantial degree  the  Government  is  taking 
on  the  traditional  role  of  the  private  entre- 
preneur while  the  companies  are  becoming 
less  like  other  corporations  and  acquiring 
much  of  the  characteristics  of  a  Government 
agency  or  arsenal,"  that  this  "branch  of  in- 
dustry .  ,  .  increasingly  develops   the  char- 


acteristics and  mentality  of  a  Government 
arsenal."  He  suggests  that  "an  added  and 
unexpected  benefit  of  arms  reduction  or  dis- 
armament would  be  the  opportunity  to  re- 
duce If  not  eliminate  this  semlnatlonallzed 
branch  of  the  American  economy     ' 

Professor  Weidenbaum  is  now  Assistant 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Economic 
Affairs. 

To  make  the  specialized  defense  contrac- 
tors de  Tare  what  they  are  in  iact  «""  ^  not 
solve  the  problems  of  control  of  the  military 
estibllPhmer.t    After  assuming  lor  a  genera- 
tion or  more  that  bureaucracy  was  the  pe- 
culiar hang-up  of   conservatives,  liberals  of 
mv  generation  have  seen  the  stubt>om  com- 
mitment of  the  military  f^^»'>l'^»^"^"\  ^"^       ■ 
its    diplomatic    retainers    to    the    V  etnam 
misadventure,  to  the  mlssile-antimlsslle  race, 
to     the    Communist-world-plot     mythology, 
which  led  to  our  disasters  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
and  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  to  the 
frozen  bureaucratic  traditionalism  which  has 
controlled    otu"    poUcy    on    China.    Spanish 
bases   arms  aid  to  South  America  and  to  the 
Greek   colonels    We   now   understand   better 
the  nature  of  bureaucratic  power   There  is  a 
doculne  that  the  Pentagon  Is  a  puppet  of  its 
suppliers.  This  is  not  true:   it  is  a  Powerfu 
torce  m  its  own  right    But  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  powerful  if  it  can  keep  one  part  of  u- 
.sell     ihc   defense   contractors,  out   of   public 
"view    The   onlv    thing   stronger   than   a   bu- 
reaucracy we  can  see  is  one  we  cannot  see. 
By  pretending  that  these  essentially  public 
firms  are  really  private  enterprises,  we  leave 
mem  free  to  engage  in  a  good  deal  of  lobb>- 
ing  and  other  poliUcal  activity  on  behalf  of 
weapons   expenditures.    Executives   can    urge 
the  foreign  policy  and  the  weapons  .systems 
that  serve  their  needs;   they  can  sponsor  or 
sign    advertising    to    this    effect:    they    can 
make  substantial  campaign  contxibuUons  to 
favorably  disposed  legislators:   they  can  tup- 
port    the    Air    Force    Association    and    other 
custodians    of    weapons    culture,    and    they 
can  engage  in  numerous  other  activities  that 
would  be  entirclv  inappropriate  for  an  offi- 
cer of  a  public  corporation    They  can  even 
s'udv  the  Pentagon  as  ostensibly  Independ- 
ent experts,  for  several  are  on  Secretary  of 
DefensTMelvln  Lairds  "blue  ribbon     panel 
■=ot  UD  for  this  purpose   It  is  an  arrangement, 
"in  effect,  licensing  a  great  deal  of  irregular 
lobbying,  pohtical  and  other  activity  by  inen 
who."  for   all   practical   purposes,   are   public 
employes 

By  making  these  firms  lull  public  corpora- 
tions one  would  substantially  civilize  their 
incentive  structure.  Under  present  circum- 
stances a  defense  contractor  is  Judged  by  it£ 
earnings,  sales  and  prospects  lor  growth^ 
,  These,  not  efficiency,  are  the  prime  tests  of 
success  )  This  compels  its  executives  to  fight 
for  business  In  Washington,  and  one  of  the 
central  strategies,  of  course,  is  proposing  and 
winning  adoption  of  new  procurement,  in- 
cluding new  weapons  systems.  There  is  some- 
thing uniquely  obscene  about  competition 
to  promote  weapons  of  mass  destruction  for 
purposes  of  imprortng  the  stockmarket  posi- 
tion of  a  corporation.  Public  firms  would  not 
be  judged  by  growth  or  stock-market  pro  - 

pects.  ,        . 

Also  the  knowledge  that  the  speciali/-,ed 
contractors  are  subject  to  becoming  full  pub- 
lic corporations  would  be  a  power: ul  induce- 
ment to  diversification,  with  a  resulting  re- 
duction in  dependence  on  defense  business 
This  means,  in  turn,  that  the  economic  re- 
sistance to  arms  agreements  and  du arma- 
ment would  be  reduced,  as  would  the  resist- 
ance to  budget  cutting. 

Finally  it  is  possible  that  lully  responsible 
public  firms  would  be  more  efficient  Not  be- 
ine  ludged  by  theu:  efficiency  But  perhaps  it 
is  enough  to  contend  that  things  could  not 
tie  worse.  Here  is  a  recent  summary  by  Sena- 
tor Proxmlre  of  Budget  Bureau  dat«  on  how 
we  manage  under  the  present  svstem  to  get 
the  worst  of  both  worlds 
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"...  In  the  procunnent  of  some  two  dozen 
major  weapons  systems  costing  tens  o{  bil- 
lions of  dollars  during  the  nlneteen-flftles 
and  sixties,  the  performance  standeo^  of  the 
electronic  systems  of  these  weapons  seldom 
met  the  speclflcatlons  established  for  them 
...  Of  11  major  weapons  systems  begun 
during  the  nl-neteen-slxtles,  only  two  elec- 
tronic components  performed  up  to  expected 
standard.  One  performed  at  a  75  per  cent 
lev:>l  and  two  at  a  50  per  cent  level.  But  six — 
a  majority — {jerftormed  at  a  level  of  25  per 
cent  or  less  than  the  standards  and  speclflca- 
tlons  set  for  them.  .  .  .  These  systems  typically 
cost  200  to  300  per  cent  more  than  the  Penta- 
gon estimated. 

"The  after-tax  profits  of  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry, of  which  these  contractors  were  the 
major  companies,  were  12.5  per  cent  higher 
than  for  American  Industry  as  a  whole.  Those 
firms  with  the  worst  records  appeared  to  re- 
ceive the  highest  profits.  One  firm,  with 
failures  on  five  of  seven  systems,  earned  40 
ppr  cent  more  than  the  rest  of  the  aerospace 
industry  and  50  per  cent  more  than  Industry 
as  a  whole.'"' 

Clearly,  there  would  be  formidable  ad- 
vantage In  talcing  over  these  firms.  But  there 
Is  another.  There  Is  political  and  economic 
mischief  in  pretandlng  that  public  nrms  are 
really  private.  But  what  is  worse.  It  is  non- 
sense. We  are  a  mature  people  and  we  should 
not  fool  ourselves  with  fairy  tales.  The  truth 
Is  a  good  thing  for  Its  own  sake,  as  a  young- 
er generation  of  political  activists  rightly 
Insists. 

But  what,  everyone  will  ask.  are  the 
chances?  My  own  instinct  in  politics  has  al- 
ways been  for  the  possible;  I  am  weak  on 
lost  causes.  And  I  am  not  so  Imaginative  as 
to  suppose  that  the  Nixon  Administration  Is 
likely  soon  to  sand  up  legislation  affirming 
the  public  character  of  the  specialized  de- 
fense contractors  But  all  good  Ideas  initially 
look  unrealizable.  Discussions  makes  them 
plausible.  Nothing  seemed  more  impractical 
In  1965  or  1966  than  an  effort  to  turn  public 
opinion  around  on  the  Vietnam  War.  Yet  It 
was  accomplished.  The  Important  thing  Is 
that  an  Idea  maHe  sense.  To  give  these  firms 
full  public  status  makes  sense.  Liberals  are 
now  looking  for  ways  of  proving  that  they  are 
relevant  and  have  a  certain  minimum  of 
courage.  And  come  1972.  Democrats,  .\s  usual, 
will  be  needing  to  prove  they  have  an  Idea 
or  two.  If  this  one  can  be  sot  Into  the  plat- 
form, it  win  then,  of  course,  be  no  longer  a 
good  idea  but  a  basic  human  right. 

roOTNOTES 

'  Weldenbaum.  Murray.  "Arms  and  the 
American  Economy:  A  Domestic  Conver- 
gence Hypothesis^"  American  Economic  Re- 
view. May.  1969. 

'"National  Priorities.  '  Public  Affairs  Press, 
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APOLLO    12    MOON    AIMING    POINT 
CHANGE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  NASA  has  announced  a  change 
in  the  moon  landing  plans  for  the  astro- 
naut crew  of  Apollo  12. 

Apollo  12  lunar  module  guidance  sys- 
tem targeting  for  the  site  7  landing  point 
in  the  Ocean  of  Storms  has  been  changed 
to  the  location  of  the  Surveyor  3  space- 
craft. I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  previoiisly  planned  aiming  point 
was  1.118  feet  northeast  of  where  Sur- 
veyor rests  on  the  inner  slope  of  a  crater. 

Coordinates  of  the  Surveyor  ni  loca- 
tion are  2.990  south  latitude  by  23.403 
west  longitude;  the  original  Apollo  12 
aiming  point  was  2.982  south  latitude  by 
by  23.392  west  longitude. 

The  retargeting  has  been  accom- 
plished to  improve  the  crew's  ability  to 
observe  the  planned  landing  point  dur- 
ing the  latter  portion  of  the  descent. 

The  visibihty  benefits  of  the  retarget- 
ing were  first  developed  analytically  and 
then  verified  by  the  crew  in  the  lunar 
module  simulator.  It  does  not  change 
any  crew  onboard  procedures. 

Surveyor  3  softlanded  on  the  lunar 
surface  April  19,  1967. 


CONSERVATION  AND  YOU 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 22-24  the  Railway  Tie  Association 
held  its  51st  annual  convention  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prominent  speakers  from  conservation 
and  industry  organizations  throughout 
the  Nation  were  on  the  procrram. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  John  P.  Saylor,  an  outstand- 
ing Member  of  this  body  and  a  great 
conservationist,  frMn  Johnstown,  Pa., 
gave  a  key  address  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion. His  speech  'Conservation  and  You" 
carries  a  message  that  should  be  heard 
by  everyone  in  America  who  is  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  and  the  pollution  of  our 
environment. 

Tlie  speech  follows: 

Conservation  and  You 
(Speech  of  Hon.  John  P    Sayi-ori 

Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Devlne.  for  those  very  kind 
and  generous  remarks.  I  am  happy  to  be  here. 
We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  first  thing  a 
speaker  should  do  Is  to  tell  a  little  Joke 
designed  to  relax  the  audience  and  establish 
a  friendly,  warm  rapport  with  the  listener. 
However.  I  am  going  to  break  that  cardinal 
rule  today  because  the  subject  of  my  remarks 
is  far  too  serious  and  can  result  In  such  dire 
consequences  unless  vigorous  action  Is  taken 
Immediately,  that  I  think  it  would  be  In- 
appropriate to  begin  with  levity — or  even  a 
warm,  friendly  rapport  between  us. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  an  endangered 
species  of  wildlife. 

Much  has  been  written  In  magazines  and 
newspapers,  and  said  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion about  various  endangered  species  of 
wildlife  in  North  and  South  America,  in 
Africa.  In  India — In  fact — all  over  the  world. 
The  plight  of  some  of  these  wild  animals  or 
birds  has  captured  the  Imagination  of  con- 
servationists and  the  general  public  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  trend  toward  extinction 
has  been,  or  is  being,  reversed  in  some  cases. 
Efforts  to  save  the  whooping  crane,  the  bald 
eagle,  the  key  deer,  the  brown  pelican,  or 
the  California  condor  have  become  cele- 
brated causes  with  beneficial  results. 

A  classic  example  Is  the  whooping  crane. 
Last  year,  a  record  forty-eight  whoopers 
lauded  at  Aransas  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
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In  Texas  for  the  winter.  The  comings  and 
goings,  births  and  deaths,  or  any  untoward 
Incident  concerning  these  rare  birds  become 
a  national  news  story.  This  public  awareness 
can  explain — a*  least  in  part — why  the  Sun- 
ray  D  X  Oil  Company  voluntarily  shut  down 
two  of  Its  gas  wells  some  two  and  a  half 
miles  north  of  Aransas  last  year  when  the 
whoopers  arrived  there  ahead  of  schedule. 
The  company  hung  huge  signs  on  the  gas 
wells  -saying — closed  until  May  fifteenth. 
This  place  is  for   the  birds 

As  important  and  significant  as  these 
stories  of  endangered  species  are.  there  is 
another  species  that  must  b«  mentioned 
which  is  also  in  danger  of  extinction  unless 
serious  .actions  are  taken  immediately  to  re- 
verse the  current  trend. 

While  most  of  these  other  forms  of  wild- 
life are  facing  declining  life  because  of  con- 
ditions over  which  they  have  no  control,  this 
other  species,  strangely  enough.  Is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  conditions  which  are  en- 
dangering It.  No  other  living  creature  in 
nature's  universe  so  fouls  Its  own  nest  or  de- 
stroys its  own  food  source  or  corrupts  Its 
own  water  as  does  this  species.  This  animal. 
which  now  faces  extinction  unless  the  cur- 
rent trends  are  reversed.  Is  scientifically 
know  as  the  genus  homo  saplen — comhionly 
known  to  you  and  me  as  mankind.  Man  is 
truly,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  an  en- 
dangered species. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  dead  serious — • 
and.  If  we  do  not  all  get  very  &erious,  we 
may  all  be  dead  I 

This  process  by  which  man  has  been  de- 
stroying his  natural  resources  and  polluting 
his  water  Is  not  new.  It  has  been  going  on 
continually  from  the  beginning  of  time.  As 
the  early  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
however,  used  up  their  natural  resources, 
there  was  always  abundant  supplies  of  new 
resources  Just  over  the  hill  In  the  new  un- 
tapped territories.  As  the  forests  were  rav- 
aged to  satisfy  the  almost  unsatiable  appe- 
tite for  wood,  the  loggers  would  leave  the 
desolation  and  move  on  to  another  virgin 
stand.  These  same  practices  were  followed 
by  other  early  extractors  of  natural  resources 
and  left  in  their  wake  huge,  ugly  scars  on 
the  beautiful  face  of  the  earth. 

I  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  however, 
that  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  this  bleak 
picture  was  the  realization  by  those  in  the 
forest  products  industries  that  the  practice 
of  destroying  and  moving  on  had  to  be 
stopped  and  the  forests  had  to  be  reseeded 
for  future  generations.  As  a  result,  the  pres- 
ent practices  of  timber  management  would 
serve  as  an  Inspiration  for  all  of  us  who  are 
concerned  with  resources  and  environment. 
As  I  was  saying,  the  despoliation  of  our 
continent  Is  not  new.  But,  the  thing  which 
makes  It  of  imminent  danger  is  the  increas- 
ing speed  at  which  the  despoliation  is  oc- 
curring, and  there  is  no  safety  valve  of  vir- 
gin  lands,   clean   air,   and   clear  water. 

There  are  two  primary  factors  adversely 
affecting  man  and  his  environment — -over- 
population and  uncontrolled  technical  de- 
velopment— both  of  which  are  self-Induced. 
Man  has  the  capacity  and  must  make  the 
decision  to  master  hinxself.  his  tools,  and 
his  environment,  or  his  tools  may  master  man 
and  cause  his  extinction.  The  choice  is  ours. 
Uncontrolled  technology  has  caused  air  pol- 
lution t3  such  an  extent  that  many  h-jman 
deatiis  have  been  recorded  in  major  cities 
as  a  direct  result  of  breathing  these  f>ollu- 
tants  In  the  air. 

Air  pollution  also  Is  not  really  new;  but, 
rather.  It  t>«c^n  when  the  caveman  first  dis- 
covered fire  and  learned  how  to  use  it  for 
heat  and  cooking.  With  the  growth  of  cities 
and  the  burning  of  coal,  the  problem  was 
accentuated.  The  Industrial  revolution 
brought  into  being  the  steam  engine,  and 
with  the  steam  engine  came  more  amoke, 
fumes,  and  soot. 

Within  the  past  thirty  years,  exiiaust  gaae« 
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from  Internal  combustion  automobile  en- 
gines have  put  more  contaminants  in  the 
air  than  all  previous  factors  combined.  In 
Los  Angeles,  three  and  a  half  million  motor 
vehicles  pump  their  exhaust  gases  laden  with 
unburned  hydrocarbons  from  gasoline  and 
oil  into  a  relatively  small  coastal  plain,  sur- 
r  'unded  on  three  sides  by  mountains.  These 
pases  and  other  contaminants  interacting 
w;'h  sunlight  produce  still  another  pollu- 
tant-smog. Smog  Is  so  bad  on  some  days 
out  there  that  the  children  are  warned  not 
ti  play  strenuous  games.  But  Los  Angeles 
Is  not  alone— far  from  it.  Denver.  Phoenix, 
CleveLind.  San  Francisco.  Philadelphia. 
Wa-shlngton.  and  Detroit  are  all  victims  of 
smog,  to  mention  a  few.  And  the  list  grows 

steadily.  ,       ,       -^     „ 

In  some  places  air  pollution  is  already  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  For  example,  a 
study  conducted  by  Dr.  Leonard  Greenberg 
of  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 
has  revealed  that  the  noxious  smog  envelop- 
ing the  city  of  New  York  during  the  1966 
Thanksgiving  Holiday  season  was  responsible 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  deaths  For 
those  of  you  who  live  in  rural  areas  or  less 
congested  suburban  areas,  it  may  be  difUcult 
to  realize  that  In  certain  congested  areas 
Americans  are  literally  dying  from  breathing 
polluted  air.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to 
realize  that  air  pollution  could  bring  death 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  people  in 
one  city  in  one  week. 

Air  is  vital  to  continued  human  existance. 
but  so  is  water.  Water— clear,  cool,  and 
clean— has  stirred  man's  imagination  since 
the  dawn  of  time.  The  beauty  and  force  ot 
water  in  all  its  forms  can  be  found  described 
in  lyric  refrains.  The  still  waters  of  the 
psalmist,  the  fountains  of  Rome,  the  fierce 
falls  of  Niagara,  the  pounding  drums  of  the 
surf  have  inspired  music,  art,  and  poeuy 
through  the  ages.  But,  this  is  only  one  side 
of  the  picture— the  bright  side.  The  true 
picture  of  water  utilization  might  be  more 
accurately  compared  with  the  picture  of 
Dorian  Cray.  You  may  recall  this  story  where 
the  painted  portrait  of  Dorian  Gray  became 
horribly  ugly  as  the  sins  of  the  man  in- 
creased. With  his  death,  the  picture  became 
beautiful   and  the  corpse  became  ugly. 

Of  all  the  natural  resources  available  to 
man  undoubtedly  the  most  abused  has  been 
his  water.  So  long  as  the  nation's  streams, 
rivers,  and  lakes  seemed  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  ever-increasing  loads  of  pollution 
and  waste,  many  people  were  complacent  and 
content  to  let  them  struggle  along.  But  now. 
many  of  these  same  people  suddenly  realize 
the  load  has  been  too  much.  They  can  see— 
and  often  smell— the  evidence  all  around. 

In  the  East,  the  Merrimack  River  is  a 
filthy  brown,  bubbling  with  nauseous  gas. 
Some  of  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region  are  putrid  with  acid  mine 
drainage  from  abandoned  coal  mines. 

In  Lake  Michigan  and  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi River,  millions  of  fish  die  from  pollu- 
tion, contributing  a  vast  stench  for  mUes 
around. 

The   Hudson   River   has   become   an   open 

E6WCr. 

Parts  of  the  Missouri  River  flow  red  with 
blood  and  offal  from  slaughter  houses. 

In  the  Industrial  Middle  West,  the  waters 
are  rusty  with  pickle-Uquor  from  steel  mills. 

Detergent  foam  flows  from  taps  in  many 
cities. 

The  Potomac  River  winds  its  slimy  way 
past  the  Nation's  Capital,  corroding  and 
despoiling  waterside  structures  and  boats. 

The  mighty  Mississippi  carries  five  hun- 
dred mUllon  tons  of  mud  into  the  delta 
every  year. 

In  fact,  almost  every  major  river  system  in 
America  is  now  polluted. 

As  with  air  pollution,  the  pollution  of 
rivers,  lakes,  streams,  and  estaurles  has  been 
going  on  for  centuries.  But,  acceleration  of 
the  pollution  rate  has  Increased  astronoml- 
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cally — especially  In  this  century.  A  dramatic 
case  m  point  Is  lake  Erie.  It  lies  still  and 
flat  l>etween  Lake  Mlclilgan  and  Lake  Huron 
reflecting  the  sky  with  a  dull,  silver  sheen. 
Its  waters  have  been  described  as  being 
murky  green,  choked  with  algae  and  tiny 
organisms.  Patches  of  oil.  chemicals,  trash. 
and  sewage  float  on  Its  surface.  Every  day 
more  than  eighteen  thousand  tons  of  sewage, 
chemicals,  and  fertilizers  are  pumped  into 
the  lake.  It  Is  estimated  that  Lake  Erie  is 
dosed  dally  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  phosphate.  At  this  rate,  un- 
less something  is  done.  Lake  Erie  will  be 
a  new  dead  sea.  To  clear  up  Lake  Erie,  re- 
searchers estimate  the  cost  jn'ould  run  into 
binions  of  dollars.  Even  if  all  rivers  flowing 
Into  the  lake  were  freed  of  contaminating 
materials,  it  would  ttill  take  twenty  years 
to  flush  it  clean.  And  unless  action  is  taken 
soon,  the  ether  great  lakes  will  follow  the 
same  plight. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  signs  of  our  times; 
and  In  manv  parts  of  the  country,  these  prob- 
lems are  approaching  crisis  proportions.  We 
can  and  must,  find  better  wiys  to  protect 
and  restore  the  total  environiaent  In  which 
we  live  Otherwise,  we  may  ;ioon  die  from 
the  poison  of  our  own  waste.  World  health 
authorities  estimate  that  even  now  more 
than  ten  million  persons  die  every  year  be- 
cause of  water-borne  diseases.  Think  of  it- 
ten  million  deaths  a  year  from  water  pol- 
lution !  ,  . 

Yes  some  of  these  environmental  prob- 
lems such  as  over-population,  technological 
proliferation,  air  pollution,  and  water  pollu- 
tion may  affect  the  very  survival  of  man- 
kind However,  there  is  another  point  which 
I  think  is  also  important,  this  has  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  future. 

.-Vs  a  people,  we  have  come  a  long  way 
toward  using  technology  to  shorten  the 
length  of  time  one  must  work  to  produce  the 
goods  and  services  necessary  for  the  national 
economy  and  to  provide  the  basic  require- 
ments for  ourselves  and  our  families  But. 
technology  is  a  two-edged  sword— on  the 
one  edge,  life  is  made  better;  but,  on  the 
other  edge,  technology  has  contributed  to  the 
problems  we  have  been  discussing  for  the 
past  few  minutes.  Let  us  look  now  at  this 
edge  relating  to  the  betterment  of  life.  We 
have  been  increasing  leisure  time  which  we 
can  use  to  renew  the  needs  of  what  some 
have  called  the  innerman.  It  was  Henry 
David  Thoreau  who  said,  in  wilderness  is  the 
preservation  of  /the  world.  In  his  book, 
Walden.  he  also  said : 

We  need  the  tonic  of  wlldness,  to  wade 
sometimes  In  the  marshes  where  the  bittern 
and  the  meadow-hen  lurk,  and  hear  the 
booming  of  the  snipe       .  . 

We  must  be  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  in- 
exhaustable  vigor,  vast  and  titanic  features, 
the  sea-coast  with  its  wrecks,  and  the  wilder- 
ness vrtth  its  living  and  its  decaying  trees. 

From  men  such  as  Thoreau  and  John 
Mulr,  in  the  middle  of  the  past  century,  to 
the  leaders  of  today,  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing tradition  of  love  for  the  great  out- 
doors and  unending  efforts  to  conserve  its 
limitless  values.  Decade  by  decade,  the  ex- 
panding population  has  achieved  more  lei- 
sure time,  more  money  to  spend,  and  better 
travel  facilities.  These  improvements  have 
brought  more  and  better  opportunities  to 
enjoy  the  recreation  and  restorative  tonic 
of  outdoors.  John  Mulr  spoke  for  the  moun- 
tains and  wilderness  vrtth  such  a  missionary 
zeal  that  he  moved  many  people  to  construc- 
tive action.  Theodore  Roosevelt  may  have 
been  an  advocate  of  the  soft  voice  In  in- 
ternational relations,  but  he  spoke  in  thun- 
derous terms  about  the  disappearance  and 
abuse  of  natural  resources.  Carl  Schurz.  the 
German -American  Civil  War  general  and  in- 
terior Secretary,  began  efforts  to  halt  the 
uncontrolled  exploitation  of  Federally- 
owned  forests  and  paved  a  way  for  Glfford 
Plnchot  to  carve  out  the  National  Forest 
System. 
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Throughout  the  years  there  has  been  a 
long  list  of  other  outstanding  conservation 
leaders  who  have  kept  alive  the  warning  that 
the  American  people  cannot  wander  too  far 
from  nature  and  the  great  outdoors,  without 
losing  character,  strength,  roots,  and 
orientation. 

In  the  future,  the  exploding  population 
will  create  skyrocketing  demands  for  open 
space  and  outdoor  recreation  It  has  been 
esUmated  that  by  1975.  water-based  recrea- 
tion needs  will  increase  by  one  hundred  and 
seventy  percent  over  what  they  were  In  1960. 
and  by  four  hundred  by  the  year  2000. 

The  demand  for  hunting  lands  will  in- 
crease bv  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per- 
cent by  1975.  and  up  to  two  hundred  percent 
by  the  year  2000 — and  ninety  percent  of  this 
activity  will  be  on  private  land. 

Most  people  seeking  outdoor  recreation 
want  water— to  sit  by.  to  swim  and  fish  in. 
to  ski  across  to  dive  under,  and  to  run  their 
boats  over.  Swimming  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  outdoor  activlues  and  will  probably 
become  the  most  popular  by  the  year  2000 
Boating  and  fishing  are  among  the  top  ten 
activities.  Camping,  picnicking,  and  hiking, 
also  high  on  the  list,  are  more  pleasurable 
ne.tr  water  sll«s. 

But  here  again,  the  waters  must  be  un- 
polluted to  be  enjoyed  Today,  there  are  a 
mere  handful  of  free-flowing  rivers  which 
remain  unpolluted  by  man.  Some  are  wild 
streams  dropping  swiftly  through  wlldtrness 
areas,  while  others  flow  silently  through 
glimmering  forests  and  shady  swamps  .-^s 
remnants  of  the  scenic  beauty  once  available 
broadly  in  this  country,  these  few  remaining 
free-flowing  rivers  deserve  protection  for  fu- 
ture generations  in  their  natural,  or  nesr 
natural  state.  To  accomplish  that  worthwhile 
goal  some  of  mv  colleagues  and  I  introduced 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  svstem  The  legislation  was  en- 
acted in  1968  and  is  now  In  fne  process  of 
being  implemented. 

For  example,  an  agreement  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress  earlv  this  month  between  the 
states  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  and  the 
Northern  States  Power  Company  to  create 
the  Saint  Croix  and  Namekagon  Wild  River 
Svstem.  Northern  States  Power  Company  was 
a' party  to  this  agreement  because  it  owned 
twenty-nine  thousand  acres  of  the  upper 
Saint  "crolx  waterfront.  The  company  agreed 
to  donate  twentv-five  thousand  of  those  acres 
to  the  government  for  the  future  enjoyment 
of  the  people  On  September  30,  I  conunented 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  this  agree- 
ment saying : 

There  may  be  some  cynics  who  are  won- 
dering why  a  company  such  as  North- 
era  States  Power  Company— with  its 
profit-making  responsibUlty— should  donate 
twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  riverfront  land 
to  the  people.  I  think  President  Nixon  an- 
swered this  query  partly  when  he  said,  pri- 
vate industry  must  take  an  active  role  in 
protecting  the  environment,  providing  rec- 
reational facilities,  and  conserving  natural 
resources.  Clean  air,  clean  water,  and  un- 
spoiled countrysides  are  more  easily  attain- 
able through  preventative  measures  than 
restoration.  With  a  coordinated  program  of 
prevention,  private  industry  can  help  lead 
the  wav  to  a  better  America. 

The  Saint  Croix  Scenic  River  System  is 
only  one  of  many  systems  which  will  be  de- 
veloped for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation.  This  new  devel- 
opment will  make  available  many  new  camp- 
sites. 

camping  is  one  of  our  most  popular  forms 
of  outdoor  recreation,  but  right  now  the  op- 
erators of  our  campgrounds  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  in  a  quandary.  Both  public 
and  private  campgrounds  are  already  over- 
flowing For  example,  m  1968,  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  million  persons  vis- 
ited our  national  parks  as  compared  with 
one  hundred  and  three  million  In  1963  Rec- 
reation   use    of    the    national    forests    was 
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equally  b«»Ty.  Tb«  demand  for  camping 
areaa  will  inereaae  by  at  least  one  hundred 
and  sixty  percent  by  1976  and  by  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  percent  by  the  year  3000.  More 
and  more  of  theae  visitors  come  to  the  parka 
with  camping  on  their  minds.  Wall  to  wall 
overflow  camping  In  almost  every  park  has 
damaged  and  destroyed  natural  features,  se- 
verely  overtaxed  existing  facilities,  and 
placed  a  heavy  strain  on  park  personnel 

The  camping  explosion  Is  built  around 
complex  and  sophisticated  equipment.  So- 
phistication has  filled  the  woods  with  a  new 
breed  of  bedroom  campers,  Including  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  comfort-loving  peo- 
ple In  their  retirement  years. 

People  no  longer  go  camping  with  simply 
a  car  and  a  tent.  Now  the  campers  bring  all 
the  comforts  of  modern  living — even  includ- 
ing the  kitchen  sink.  Only  about  one-fourth 
still  camp  In  tents.  The  rest  of  the  campers 
occupy  apartments  on  wheels  called  recre- 
ational vehicles  turned  out  by  a  booming 
industry  which  projects  the  sale  of  Ave  hun- 
dred thousand  new  untts  this  year.  All  these 
campers  roam  the  country  In  .search  of  camp- 
sites. 

These  campers  are  making  constructive  use 
of  their  increased  leisure  time,  but  there  are 
endless  millions  of  other  Americans  who 
must  also  fl^l'l  use  and  have  opportunities 
for  enjoying  recreational  experiences.  The 
basic  function  of  recreation  Is  the  re-creating 
of  human  vitality.  Dormant  or  latent  energy 
is  tappted  in  the  mind,  body,  and  spirit  and 
the  imagination  works  on  fresh  material. 
When  these  things  happen,  the  Individual 
returns  to  his  work  with  a  sense  of  renewal. 
To  assure  our  citizens  of  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  such  revltallaatlon,  I  have  worked 
in  the  Congress  for  enactment  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act,  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Act,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  national  ijarfcs  and  na- 
tional forests. 

We,  in  Congress,  however,  have  only 
scratched  the  surface  in  solving  some  of  the 
problems  that  exist  as  far  as  conservation 
and  our  environment  are  concerned.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  next  thlnga  that  should  be  done 
is  to  clarify  and  consolidate  our  own  congres- 
sional structure  for  consideration  ot  these 
environmental  probleme. 

aI  the  preaent  time,  there  is  confusion  and 
over-lapping  concerning  committee  Juris- 
diction over  environmental  problems  in  the 
Congress.  For  example,  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, nine  of  the  sixteen  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  considered  bills  which  were 
directly  or  Indirectly  relating  to  natural  re- 
sources or  the  environment.  In  the  House  ot 
Representatives,  bills  of  this  nature  were 
considered  by  twelve  Of  the  eighteen  stand- 
ing committees.  Recently  the  question  arose 
In  the  House  whether  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  or  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  should  have 
considered  a  bill  to  establish  an  environ- 
mental quality  policy. 

The  Washington  Poet,  on  September  29th. 
carried  a  front  page  news  story  concerning 
two  of  the  Senate's  most  powerful  senior 
democrats  who  were  also  feuding  over  their 
respective  authority  In  creating  a  national 
environmental  policy.  The  disputants  were 
Washington's  Henry  Jackson.  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Oommlttee,  and  Maine's 
Edmund  Muskle.  ChBlrman  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution. The  controversy  centered  on  the  Is- 
sue of  which  Senate  unit  should  have  Juris- 
diction over  environmental  questions.  These 
situations  In  the  House  and  Senate  give  rise 
111  my  mind  to  a  comparison  with  the  Em- 
peror Nero,  who  fiddled  while  Rome  burned. 

We.  as  a  Nation,  must  stop  this  nddling 
around  and  settle  down  to  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  survival.  On  this  point  of  survival,  I 
recently  read  a  very  significant  speech  by  Ed- 
ward Crafts,  who  was  the  first  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation    The  thrust 
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of  hU  remarks  waa  to  outUna  the  steps 
neceaaary  to  rereiae  th«  trend  of  environ- 
mental retrogreaalon.  He  pralMd  the  lagls- 
latlon  In  force  and  bills  contemplated  to  do 
the  Job,  but  he  pulled  no  puncbM  when  he 
cited  the  shortcomings  of  what  haa  been 
done  or  haa  been  proposed.  Perhaps  the 
single  most  Important  point  of  hU  spescta. 
with  which  I  am  In  complete  accord,  waa 
that  he  laid  the  burden  of  leadership  re- 
sponsibility directly  at  the  Capitol  steps. 

I  believe  there  Is  much  wishful  thinking 
on  the  part  of  other  legislators  that  engi- 
neers, systems  analysts  and  scientists  will 
somehow  solve  these  environmental  prob- 
lems we  face.  Dr.  Crafts  noted  that  the  poli- 
ticians and  other  policy  ofBclals  In  all  walks 
become  the  ultimate  key.  Heretofore,  leader- 
ship has  come  from  outside  the  Congress. 
The  American  people  are  light  years  ahead 
of  Members  of  Congress  as  to  an  awareness 
of  our  environmental  decline.  In  Congress, 
we  see  the  dotted  "Is"  and  the  crossed  "T's" 
of  legislation.  You.  the  public,  sees  the  bull- 
dozer slashing  away  at  the  wilderness:  you 
live  amidst  urban  sprawl;  you  taste  and  feel 
the  string  of  pollutants;  and  you  clasp  your 
ears  as  the  Jet  rattles  your  dlnnerware. 

The  public  support  Is  out  there  for  a  mas- 
sive congressional  drive  against  further  ero- 
sion in  the  quality  of  our  lives,  if  only  all 
of  us  In  the  Congress  will  bite  the  hot  bul- 
let and  respond. 

This,  my  friends,  is  where  you  come  In. 
Perhaps  you  have  been  saying  quietly  to 
yourselves,  well,  that  is  all  very  interesting, 
Mr.  Congressman,  but  what  can  I  as  a 
single  Individual — do  about  it 

The  answer  to  that  question  comes  from 
the  Christopher  Society's  motto:  It  is  better 
to  light  one  candle  than  to  curse  the  dark- 
ness 

There  is  much  you  can  do  about  it:  and, 
rtrst.  maybe,  the  most  Important  of  these 
things  is  to  become  truly  concerned  and 
express  your  concern  at  every  opportunity. 
You.  more  so  than  most  members  of  the 
great  American  public,  are  already  deeply 
committed  to  good  conservation  and  rational 
environmental  planning.  The  history  of  your 
association  Is  a  testimony  to  far-sighted  con- 
servation planning.  In  fact,  where  would  your 
industry  be  today  If  your  association's  fifty- 
one  presidents  and  the  scores  of  firms  which 
are  or  have  been  members,  not  constantly 
looked  to  the  future? 

No  one  oould  ever  accuse  this  group  of 
overlooking  the  forest  for  the  trees,  but  I  am 
saying  that  there  Is  a  bigger  forest  to  contend 
with — the  total  environment — and  that  you 
should  become  part  of  the  leadership  group 
that  wakes  this  country  up  to  the  dangers 
to  our  future  without  sound  environmental 
planning. 

I  know — what  I  am  asking  Is  lor  you  to  be- 
come involved  In  one  more  task — one  more 
drain  on  your  time — perhaps  even  one  more 
night  a  week  when  you  have  to  provide  your 
brains  and  talent  free  of  charge  to  some 
group,  organized  or  not,  which  is  struggling 
to  convince  fellow  citizens  that  the  total  en- 
vironment is  the  real  concern.  Such  groups, 
and  thousands  of  courageous  individuals,  are 
fighting  time,  lack  of  funds,  official  lethargy, 
and  rapacious  profit-seekers  day  In  and 
day  out.  Heretofore,  theirs  has  been  a  lonely 
struggle.  The  public  support  I  mentioned  a 
while  back  is  out  there  all  right,  but  It  is 
men  like  you  who  have  the  experience  and 
talent  to  provide  the  leadership  that  is 
needed  in  the  coming  years. 

If  you  are  Inclined  to  think  that  these 
things  I  suggest  are  too  demanding,  then  you 
might  remember  what  Maurice  Chevalier  said 
when  someone  asked  him  how  it  felt  to  be 
seventy-five  years  old  He  replied,  when  I 
CO. .template  the  iilternative.  it  leels 
wonderful. 

My  friends  and  fellow  members  of  the 
genus  homo  sapiens,  when  being  asked  to  be- 
came concerned  about  improving  the  en- 
vironment. Just  contemplate  the  alternative 
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CONFRONTATION  MUST  CX>ME. 
SOONER  OR  LATER,  IP  VIOLENCE 
CONTINUES 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  NKw  Hutrtmnm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBEWNTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17,  1989 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  violence 
is  to  be  the  pattern  of  any  future  "mora- 
toriums" or  what-have-you  demonstra- 
tions, there  must  be  square  confronta- 
tion of  it  by  our  society  if  we  are  to  re- 
main free.  As  Joseph  Alsop  writes  of 
Israel's  Golda  Meir's  message  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon : 

We  Americans  because  of  our  great  good 
fortune,  have  always  tended  to  forget  the 
basic  lesson  that  history  Is  a  harsh,  remorse- 
less process,  in  which  few  nations  get  a  sec- 
ond chance 

The  free  men  of  any  nation  must  occa- 
.sionally  stand  up  for  freedom  when  it 
is  under  challenge.  In  this  great  land  of 
ours  not  only  is  our  flag  under  direct 
attack,  but  also  the  very  foundation  of 
an  otxlerly  society  by  bearded  storm 
troopers  of  the  "new  left."  Violence  by 
such  as  these  can  no  longer  be  left  to 
pass  unconfronted  by  turning  the  other 
cheek. 

It  is  the  continuing  responsibility  of 
those  in  charge  of  our  Government  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  public  peace 
Let  Qovemment  make  It  clear  that  this 
Nation  will  no  longer  tolerate  violence. 
Concerned  citizens  look  to  their  Govern- 
ment for  this  protection  and  they  are 
entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  Alsop's  column  deserves  thoughtful 
review  In  this  connection : 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.   17.   1969 1 
Salute  to  Nixon  bt  Oolda  Meir  Makes 
■Kid"  Ma>ch  Heabtache 
(  By  Joseph  Alsop ) 
It    was    heartbreaking,    somehow,    to    see 
■the  kids"  In  Washington,  and  then  to  learn 
of    the    latest,    least    expected    support    for 
President  Nixon's  Vietnamese  policy. 

That  mother  in  Israel.  Golda  Melr.  seems 
to  have  walked,  in  sensible,  arch-supporting 
shoes,  straight  out  of  one  of  the  heroic  ep- 
ochs of  the  Bible  story.  But  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  a  small.  Infinitely  brave  and  viciously 
beleaguered  nation.  Oolda  Melr  must  be 
alert  to  all  that  passes  In  the  present. 

She  heard  and  studied  President  Nixon's 
remarkable  Vietnam  speech.  Whereupon 
quite  spontaneously,  without  solicitation,  to 
the  vast  surprise  of  the  White  House,  Mrs 
Melr  sat  down  and  sent  the  President  a 
message  of  warm  congratulation  and  strong 
moral  support. 

Among  other  things,  she  saluted  the  Pres- 
ident for  "encouraging  and  strenglhenluK 
small  nations  the  world  over,  striving  to 
maintain  their  Independent  existence,  who 
look  to  that  great  democracy,  the  United 
States  of  America."  The  highest  Israeli 
sources  state,  without  hesitation,  that  this 
wiis  an  indirect  but  emphatic  reference  to 
an  obvious  danger  that  Mrs.  Melr  now  fears 
The  fact  is  that  Israels  peril  will  be  much 
increased  by  the  worldwide  repercussions  cn 
the  kind  of  American  defeat  that  "the  kids  ' 
clamored  for  here  in  Washington.  It  is 
very  strange  Indeed,  therefore,  that  this  pur- 
posely significant  message  to  the  President 
should  have  received  no  attention  to  date, 
despite  its  high  origin  and  easy  public  avail- 
ability. 

This  reporter  learned  of  Mrs.  Meir's  mes- 
sage by  sheerest  accident  over  the  weekend 
davs  after  Its  White  House  release,  and  Just 
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after  escaping  from  a  huge   sidewalk  eddy 

o r^'the  kids.''  It  was  ^^^^'^^''^''^y.f^on 
because  It  so  sharply  pointed  out  the  con- 
trast between  Mrs.  Melr  and  the  people  she 
leads  and  the  new  breed  of  Americans  those 
•kids"  represent.  .  ,, 

The  word  is  put  In  quotations  because  it 
is  time  to  protest  the  degrading  sentimen- 
tality the  mush-headed  permissiveness  that 
lies  behind  this  novel  usage.  In  the  Second 
World  War.  silly  people  used  to  call  our 
troops  "American  boys"  In  the  same  man- 
ner Yet  they  were  not  boys;  they  were 
American  men.  bravely  fighting  for  their 
country,  thank  God  and  them,  as  men  are 
sometimes  called  upon  to  do. 

Today.  It  is  far  worse.  A  bearded,  un- 
washed, 25-year-old  Trotskylte  Is  not  a  "kid. 
Neither  is  a  lank-haired  24-year-old  harri- 
dan of  the  same  persuasion.  Male  and  female 
storm  troopers  of  the  new  '«"  perhaps;  but 
"kids  "  no!  And  if  you  collect  the  facts  about 
the  brutality  some  of  these  alleged  kids  have 
actually  resorted  to,  in  the  current  New  Left 
assault  upon  academic  freedom,  for  instance, 
storm  trooper  seems  a  quite  Justifiable  appel- 

'*Here  to  be  sure,  we  are  speaking  of  a  smaU 
though  very  influential  minority.  Idealism, 
ignorance  and  innocence,  wallowing  self-pity 
and  simple  fashion  no  doubt  animated  the 
great  majority  of  the  young  people  who 
marched  in  Washington  at  the  weekend.  But 
even  the  most  empty-headed  18-year-o  ds 
were  not  "kids."  they  were  at  least  proto- 
adults,  with  a  duty  to  begin  facing  the  world 
and  the  facts  in  a  fully  adult  manner. 

It  Is  this  refusal  to  face  the  world  and  the 
facts  as  adult  Americans  that  mainly  charac- 
terizes "the  kids."  It  is  also  this  refusal,  one 
supposes,  that  their  admirers  have  In  mind 
when  they  call  them  "kids."  And  it  is  this 
refusal,  once  again,  which  sets  these  young 
Americans  so  far  apart  from  the  most  beard- 
less  boy,  from  the  most  barely  nubile  girl 
among  Mrs.  Meir's  people. 

A  kindly  Providence  has  never  called  upon 
the  American  people  to  show  the  heroism, 
the  hardihood,  the  unfailing  will  and  resolu- 
Uon  of  Mrs.  Meir's  people.  The  Civil  War 
over  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  the  nearest 
we  ever  came  to  a  comparable  test,  and  in  the 
hard  cold  harbor-time.  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  were  among  the  few  Ameri- 
cans who  had  not  begun  to  lose  heart. 

The  truth  is  that  we  Americans,  because 
of  our  great  good  fortune,  have  always  tended 
to  forget  the  basic  lesson  that  history  is  a 
harsh  remorseless  process.  In  which  few  na- 
tions  get  a  second  chance.  That  Is  the  lesson 
that  has  been  cruelly  rubbed  in  upon  Mrs^ 
Melr  and  her  people,  by  over  two  millennia 
of  dire  experience  with  history's  harshness. 

To  the  convinced  pacifists,  fighting  for  your 
country  is  always  wrong— even  If  the  end  re- 
luU  U  to  condemn  men  like  Noam  Chomsky 
to  the  fate  of  Yuri  Daniel  and  Alexander 
Solzhenltsvn.  And  this  would  surely  be  the 
end  result,  and  for  independent -minded 
Americans  of  every  kind. 

But  unless  the  storm-trooper  doings  of  the 
New  Left  minority  provoke  even  worse  reac- 
tions on  the  right,  we  can  still  count  upon 
escaping  that  fate,  providing  we  learn  Just 
a  little  from  Mrs.  Melr  and  her  people. 
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of  the  Republican  Town  Committee  of 
Ledyard,  Conn.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict The  genUeman  requested  that  I  in- 
sert his  letter  into  the  Record.  It  is  as 
lollows : 

Repubi-ican  Town  CoMMrrrEE. 
Ledyard,  Conn.,  November  8.  1969. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  victory  of  our 
party  candidates  Tuesday  was  another  re- 
peat  of  the  National  Election  in  1968^  We 
w-lsh  your  decisions  In  Vietnam  could  be  as 
easy  and  successful.  t-„„~ 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  our  Town 
Committee  on  November  6.  1969.  we  unani- 
mously voted  to  forward  this  letter  to  you. 
■  We  the  members  of  the  Ledyard  Repub- 
lican -fown  Committee,  support  your  policies 
in  Vietnam.  Although  we  all  desire  peace, 
we  do  not  want  peace  at  any  price." 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Bixleb, 
Chairman,  Ledyard 
Repvblican  Town  Committee. 


OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  LAST  FEW 
DAYS   IN   WASHINGTON 
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of  pubUc  office,  but  by  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  who  traveled  to  Washington 
to  express  their  views  peacefully  and 
non violently  as  weU.  ,  .    .^ 

The  cause  of  legitimate  dissent  is  im- 
periled if  we  do  not  take  explicit  action 
against  those  who  broke  the  law— those 
who  were  determined  that  this  demon- 
stration would  be  a  confrontation  rather 
than  an  exchange  of  views.  I  have  ex- 
pressed strongly  my  support  for  the  law- 
enforcement  officials  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington for  their  inteUigent^nd  expedi- 
tious handling  of  this  difficult  situation. 

But  we  must  not  stop  there.  If  there 
are  groups  in  this  country  whose  avowed 
purpose  is  the  violent  disruption  of  our 
society,  and  there  is  growing  evidence 
to  indicate  that  there  may  be,  then  we 
must  insist  that  there  be  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  against  conspiracy  by 
both  the  executive  and  judicial  branches. 
Our  democratic  processes  were  on  trial 
here  in  Washington  over  the  weekend. 
Those  who  purposely  and  wantonly  de- 
stroyed property  and  disrupted  the  peace 
expressed  quite  openly  their  contempt  for 
those  processes.  They  must  be  dealt  with, 
with  the  full  power  of  the  law. 


LETTER     FROM     LEDYARD,     CONN., 
REPUBLICAN  TOWN  COMMITTEE 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTlCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1969 
Mr    ST.   ONGE.   Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  the  chairman 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1969 
Mr  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is 
important  for  those  of  us  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  to  review  the  occurrences  of 
the  last  few  days  and  to  reflect  upon 

them.  ^    ,       ^ . 

I  was  gratified  with  the  orderly  and 
sincere  manner  in  which  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  young  people  who  came  to  our 
Nation's  Capital  expressed  themselves  on 
disengagement  from  Vietnam.  I  person- 
ally met  with  a  large  number  from  my 
district  at  an  open  meeting  on  Friday. 
Although  there  was  some  direct  disagree- 
ment among  us  on  specific  issues,  we 
shared   a   common   concern   of   finding 
peace  in  Vietnam,  of  developing  respon- 
sible and  responsive  government  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  of  rebuUding  a  nation  torn 
apart  by  the  war.  It  was  a  wholesonie 
atmosphere  in  which  the  young  people 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  communi- 
cate directly  with  their  Representative 
and  petition  their  Government.  In  many 
cases  I  found  their  comments  to  be  ex- 
tremely perceptive,  well  informed,  and 
helpful.  Such  dialog  is  the  essence  of 

democracy.  v,  ^  „„j 

However,  I  was  greatly  disturbed  and 
disappointed  in  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed   There  were  some  who  came  to 
Washington  not  to  discuss  but  to  dis- 
rupt not  to  petition  but  to  confront.  Both 
the  attack  on  the  South  Vietnamese  Em- 
bassy and  the  Justice  Department,  with 
the  destruction  of  flags  and  the  carrying 
of  banners  of  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
repulsive  to  the  American  conscience  and 
are  disruptive  to  the  cause  for  which  so 
many  came.  The  violence  and  destruc- 
tion which  ensued  were  destructive  not 
only  to  property  but  to  the  goals  of  peace 
to  which  the  demonstrations  had  been 
directed   To  use  violence  in  this  country 
to   end  violence  in   another  country  is 
without  losic.  That  violence  should  be 
condemned  not  only  by  those  in  positions 


PRESIDENT  ZALMAN  SHAZAR'S  80TH 
BIRTHDAY 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17,  1969 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
Day-Jewish  Journal,  largest  Yiddish 
daily  in  the  United  States  hails  the  80th 
birthday  of  Israel's  President  Zalman 
Shazar  which  occurred  on  November  11. 
President  Shazar  has  the  traditional 
title  of  "Nasi."  which  means  a  prmce  of 
the  Jewish  people.  „^  ^^^r,^ 

The  Day-Jewish  Journal  is  proud  that 
President  Shazar.  as  well  as  David  Ben 
Gurion,  have  been  regular  contributors  to 
the  paper  for  the  last  15  years. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  a  summary  oi 
the  feature  article  giving  tribute  to  Nasi 
Shazar : 

President  Zalman  Shazar's  80th  Birthday 
When  President  Zalman  Shazar  was  elected 
unanimously  six  years  ago  to  the  highest 
position  in  Israel,  he  declared  that  h  s  aim  in 
holding  the  office  will  be  the  establishment 
of  a  spiritual  center  not  only  for  Israel  but 
for  the  Jews  the  world  over.  • 

On  his  80th  birthday  he  still  continues  to 
the  present  dav  his  task  of  perpetuating  the 
Jewish  cultural  values  for  the  generations  to 

''Terformlng  this  noble  and  significant  func- 
tion of  perpetuating  the  spiritual  values  of 
the  Jewish  people,  he  is  in  constant  personal 
conununlcauon  with  Israelis  and  visit.-g 
Jews  from  abroad,  who  inspire  him  to  carry 
on  this  significant  and  valuable  function. 
The  President's  house  is  open  to  all. 

The  prophetic  and  wise  Moshe  Sharet  who 
wa..  his  closest  collaborator  and  friend  saw  in 
him  the  man  of  great  spirit  and  mind  v.ho 
■*as  destined  to  play  a  historic  p^t  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Jewish  homeland  and  en- 
hancing its  Bpiritual  values  as  well.  x 
When  Prime  Minister  David  Ben  Gurion 
asked  him  to  accept  the  great  o^^e  of  Pre^- 
dent.  Zalman  Shazar  being  a  modest  scholM- 
w^  so  overwhelmed  he  asked  for  several  days 
to  think  It  cer 
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Moabe  Sh«r«t,  wtio  wm  vtaltlng  Argentina 
at  that  time,  called  lilm  on  the  phone  and 
pleaded  with  him  to  accept  the  Presidency, 
Baying  the  following  prophetic  words:  "Zal- 
man,  history  Is  calling  you.  your  duty  Is  to 
listen  to  It"  and  tb'W  Zalman  Shaaar.  bowing 
to  history,  accepted  the  offloe. 

On  his  80th  birthday  he  stands  at  the  helm 
of  his  goremment  and  his  noble  and  lofty 
spirit  permeate*  the  Jewish  homeland  and 
the  Jews  abroad. 

Long  may  he  live,  and  may  God  give  him 
strength  to  continue  his  noble  aspirations  to 
uphold  the  Jewish  cultural  and  spiritual 
heritage. 


AUSTRALIAN  ADVENTURES 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TXXJLS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESE3*TATIVES 
Monday.  Nwember  17,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Aruie  Clark, 
the  wife  of  former  Ambassador  Ed  Clark, 
has  saved  a  bit  of  history  and  compiled 
It  in  book  form.  During  her  tenure  as 
the  seco'nii- ranking  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  Australia.  Anne  had  the 
foresight  to  keep  a  delightful  collection 
of  letters  to  relatives  and  friends  In 
America.  These  letters  constitute  an  in- 
triguing historical  record  that  generates 
humor  and  warmth,  reflective  of  this 
unique  Texas  couple.  The  Clarks  were 
the  only  noncareer  members  of  the  Can- 
berra diplomatic  corps  and  a  lesser  cou- 
ple would  have  been  cast  adrift  amid  the 
protocol  and  pomp. 

The  book,  "Australian  Adventures: 
Letters  Prom  an  Ambaissador's  Wife." 
recreates  the  24  years  of  the  Clark  mis- 
sion in  Australia.  More  than  Just  a 
travelog,  this  book  dishes  up  a  slice 
of  life  from  the  land  down  under  that 
gives  fresh  insights  to  the  lives  of  our 
Australian  friends.  It  is  also  a  reflection 
of  the  high  esteem  the  Aussies  held  for 
the  Clarks.  For  example,  one  of  the  first 
official  acts  of  the  Ambassador  was  to 
pulf  up  the  "no  trespassing"  and  "pri- 
vate" signs  that  were  sUked  over  the 
lawns  and  driveways  of  the  Embassy. 

The  letters  are  laced  with  the  twin- 
kling humor  of  Anne  Clark,  the  daughter 
of  a  pioneer  Texas  family  of  Metcalfe. 
I  heartily  recommend  this  book  as  must 
reading— it  is  rated  '  G, "  for  general  au- 
diences. 

There  have  been  a  great  number  of 
reviews  on  this  book  from  such  news- 
papers as  the  Houston  Chronicle,  the 
Austin  American-Statesman,  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  and  the  Dallas 
Morning  News.  I  would  like  to  include 
here  one  from  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
which  is  indicative  of  what  has  been 
written  about  this  delightful  book: 

A  genuinely  delightful  discovery  Is  the  vol- 
ume of  letters  written  back  home  by  'Mrs. 
Amba.s.sadress"  Edward  Clark,  while  her 
famous  husband  was  representing  the  United 
States  In  Australia.  1965-1968.  Anne  Clark  Is 
a  born  letter-writer,  though  when  she  found 
time  to  write  during  this  assignment  staggers 
the  imagination.  Ambassadors"  wives  must 
work  as  hard  as  their  husbands;  and  from 
a  dozen  on-the-spot  chances  to  observe,  we'd 
say  the  American  Embassies  abroad  work  at 
a  pace  rarely  seen  at  home. 

The  University  Of  Texas  Press,  which  pub- 
lishes Anne  Clark's  "AustraUan  Adventure* 
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this  week,  provides  a  pleasure  for  the  reading 
public  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Texas.  Mrs. 
Clark  has  a  fresh  and  shrewd  eye.  a  quick 
wit.  a  sharp  pen.  She  otters  Interesting  and 
useful  information — new  for  most  of  us — on 
a  very  exciting  land.  Her  rejaort  Is  not  studied 
or  calculated;  she  simply  sharee  with  her 
family  and  friends  to  whom  she  writes  her 
own  impressions.  But  It  Is  the  quality  of 
these  impressions  that  counts,  neither  stereo- 
typed nor  self-conscious,  but  always  charm- 
ing. 

A  further  bonus,  of  cours?.  Is  the  revelation 
of  Ed  Clark's  ■Texan-style"  ambassadorship — 
the  warm,  free-wheeling,  unorthodox  and  in- 
dividual style  one  would  exp>ect  from  this 
colorful  Austin  couple.  When  they  left  Wash- 
ington. President  Johnson  told  them  simply 
to  be  themselves."  The  policy  paid  off  hand- 
somely. The  Appendix  of  the  volume  incor- 
porates the  text  of  talks  made  to  AustraUan 
audiences  by  Mrs.  Clark  and  by  her  husband, 
plus  extremely  interesting  "Sample  Sched- 
ules of  Official  Visits."  replete  with  protocol 
plans  that  must  have  bemused  these  two  In- 
formal Texans. 

Several  of  Mrs.  Clark's  best  letters  are  to 
Dallas  friends,  Including  W.  W.  Lynch  and 
the  late  Allen  Duckworth,  one  of  the  glories 
of  the  Dull.is  News  and  a  much-prized  friend 
of  the  Clarks  (as  he  was  of  all  who  knew  him 
well). 

f\;mous  names  go  by  In  this  book  like  tele- 
phone poles;  nearly  everybody  Important 
uianaged  to  visit  Australia  while  the  Clarks 
were  there.  "One  of  America's  most-loved 
ambassadors"  says  Dame  Zara  Holt,  widow  of 
the  late  prime  minister.  In  her  brief  Fore- 
word to  the  book.  Our  State  Department 
might  consider  this  record  of  success  re- 
quired reading  for  all  personnel. 
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Funeral  aervlces  will  b«  held  Monday,  at 
10  A.M.  at  Our  Lady  of  the  PlekU  Catholic 
Church  In  Mlllersville.  Mmtary  burial  wlU  be 
held  at  the  church  cemetery. 


BIG   TRUCK   BILL 


SP4C.  RUSSELL  F.  SMITH  IS 
MORTAR  CASUALTY 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp4c.  Russell  F.  Smith,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Maryland  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  honor  his  memory 
and  to  commend  his  courage  by  includ- 
ing the  following  article  in  the  Record: 

CROWNSVn.LK      GI      DOES      IN      VlZTNAM— Sp4C. 

Russell   F.   SMrrH    Is   Mobtak   Cascaltt 

TTie  Defense  Department  announced  yes- 
terday the  combat  death  of  a  21-year-old 
Anne   Arundel  county   man   in  Vietnam. 

He  was  Spec.  4  Russell  F.  Smith,  of 
CrownsvlUe,  a  soldier  with  the  101st  Airborne 
Division,  stationed  near  the  North-South 
border  zone  In  South  Vietnam. 

specialist  Smith  was  killed  when  his  unit 
came  under  mortar  attack  October  22.  He 
died   four    days   after   his  21st   birthday. 

His  father.  Russell  P.  Smith,  of  Ardeii-on- 
the-Severn.  said  that  his  son  did  not  have 
.strong  feelings  about  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
"He  just  dldn  t  want  to  be  there.'  Mr.  Smith 
b.iid. 

ARUNDEL   GRADUATE 

Specialist  Smith  was  born  in  Washington. 
October  18.  1948.  For  the  five  years  before  his 
enlistment  in  March,  1968.  he  lired  In 
CrownsvlUe.  He  graduated  from  Arundel 
High  School  In  Odenton,  where  he  played  on 
the  school  football  team. 

In  addition  to  his  father,  survivors  include 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Soares,  of 
Mclean.  Va  ;  two  half-brothers.  Angelo 
Soares  and  John  Soares  of  McLean,  and  two 
half-sisters,  Jacqueline  Soares,  of  McLean. 
and  Mrs.  Elaine  Jarrell.  of  CrownsvlUe, 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday.  November  17,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorials  for  today  are  from  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express;  the  Rochester  Demo- 
crat and  Chronicle;  the  Observer-Dis- 
patch, the  Courier  Express;  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News;  the  Long  Island  Press; 
and  the  Wellsville.  N.Y.,  Reporter,  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  editorials  follow: 
(From   the   Buffalo   Courier-Express.  Aug    3, 

19691 
US.    Bn-L    Thtmiatens    To    Opek    WNY    to 

'■Rolling    Monbteiw";     Auto    Clubs    See 

Dancer  in  Loosing  Road  Giants 
(By  Modesto  Argenlo) 

Rumbling  trucks  pulling  two  or  three 
trailers  could  be  free  to  thunder  over  West- 
em  New  York  highways  In  greater  numbers 
if  a  federal  bill  becomes  law. 

The  proposed  law  could  expose  Interstate 
highways  and  other  roads  to  the  pounding  of 
larger,  heavier  uucks  and  tractor-trailers. 

If  enacted,  a  Courier-Express  review 
found,  the  bill  could: 

Upset  New  York  State  UmlU  on  truck  sizes 
and  weights,  limits  already  among  the  most 
liberal  In  the  country. 

Result  In  the  diversion  of  some  of  the 
flow  of  heavy  truck  trafBc  from  the  New 
York  SUte  Thruway  to  other  state  and  local 
roads. 

HXAKING   NEAR3  IN   WASHINGTON 

It  would  virtually  Ignore  a  six-month-old 
state  report  which  blamed  huge  trucks  for 
increasing  safety  hazards  to  motorists  and 
damage  to  roadbeds. 

The  Nixon  administration  is  to  give  Its 
opinions  of  the  bill  at  a  hearing  In  Washing- 
ton Tueaday  before  a  House  PubUc  Works 
subcommittee. 

So  far.  debate  over  the  bUl  pits  two  power- 
ful automotive  lobbies — the  trucking  inter- 
ests, represented  by  the  American  Trucking 
Assn..  and  the  pas.enger  automobUe  Inter- 
ests, led  by  the  American  AutomobUe  Assn. — 
la  a  conflict. 

The  trucking  Interests,  naturally,  favor  the 
larger  trucks,  freight  loads  and  profits  which 
would  result  from  the  bill.  The  automobile 
clubs  fear  the  measure  would  increase  traf- 
fic hazards  and  chew  up  roads. 

108.500-POUNO   rolling   BEHEMOTHS 

Key  facets  of  the  propo  ed  law  are  aimed 
at  increasing  the  weight  and  lengths  limits 
placed  on  truck,s  using  interstate  highways 
under  1956  'ederal  highway  laws. 

The  maximum  loaded  weight  of  a  truck 
would  be  increa.sed  from  73,280  pounds  to 
108,500  pounds.  And.  although  the  bill  would 
allow  trucks  up  to  70  feet  long  to  roam  the 
highways,  some  interprelauons  of  the  legis- 
lative line  print  indicate  It  could  open  high- 
ways to  triple-tandem  trucks  n?  long  as  105 

feet. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  two  Midwest  con- 
gressmen, died  in  the  House  last  year  under 
a  storm  of  protests.  The  revived  version  is 
billed  as  permissive  legislation  because  It 
would  le.'ve  adopUon  of  the  extended  truck 
it.uidards  up  to  Individual  -tales. 

ANT    aaSISTANCC   6EIN    rRAGILE 

Critics  Insist,  however,  that  most  states 
would  refuse  to  buck  the  powerful  trucking 
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interests  and.  Instead,  readily  accept  the  fed- 
eral endorsement  of  larger  trucks 

in  this  event,  the  Automobile  Club  of  Buf- 
falo warned  recently.  It  would  merely  be  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  bulkier  uucks  are 
Hocking  over  state  and  local  roads, 

currently.  New  York  St^te  restrictions 
pretty  much  limit  oversized  trucks  to  regular 
use  of  the  Thruway. 

The  mammoth  trucks  and  combines  are 
allowed  on  other  state  highways  and  roads 
only  through  a  system  of  special  hauling 
permits 

CURRENT     PERMITS    DEFINE    LIMTTS 

The  Dept  of  Motor  Vehicles  has  set  the 
basic  truck  dimensions  at  a  maxiirium  length 
of  55  feet  and  a  maximum  weight  of  71,000 
pounds.  Normally,  these  limits  would  exclude 
such  truck  combinations  as  double-tondem 
tractor-trailers. 

Larger  trucks  and  combines,  however,  can 
be  permitted  on  virtually  all  state  highways 
If  granted  special  hauling  waivers  by  the 
state  Dept.  of  Transportation. 

A  department  spokesman  told  The  Cour- 
ier-Express that  the  waivers  generally  are 
extended  to  trucks  up  to  85  feet  long  and 
weighing  a  maximum  of  110,000  pounds. 

The  permits,  however,  are  issued  on  a  trip- 
bv-trlp  basis.  Escort  vehicles  normally  are 
required  for  the  large  trucks,  and  use  ol 
routes  with  dangerous  curves,  grades  or 
bridge  limiutions  are  prohibited,  the  spokes- 
man said. 


IT    DEPENDS    ON    THE    CARGO 

Furthermore,  freight  loads  must  be  indivis- 
ible before  special  permits  are  granted^Thvis, 
if  a  load  can  be  "broken  down"  and  shipped 
on  two  or  more  trucks,  permits  are  not 
granted,  he  explained.  The  department  Issued 
51  869  Fpeclal  permits  In  1968 

By  contrast,  the  Thruway  has  encouraged 
tandem  tractor-trailer  traffic  since  1959  and 
currently  allows  trucks  larger  than  those 
permitted  under  the  federal  bill  to  travel  the 
superhighway. 

A  Thruway  Authority  spokesman  told  The 
Courier-Express  that  tandems  weighing  up 
to  127,400  pounds  and  108  feet  long  can 
travel  on  Its  system. 

The  Thruway  Authority  also  Is  about  to 
conclude  a  year-long  experiment  flowing 
triple-tandems,  with  a  maximum  108-foot 
length,  to  use  the  superhighway. 

"If  the  bill  Is  enacted,  we'd  expect  to  lose 
some  of  our  truck  business,"  the  Thruway 
spokesman  acknowledged, 

POUNDED     PAVEMENT,     STRESS     ON      BRTOGES 

The  State  Automobile  Assn.  has  denounced 
the  Thruway  triple-tandem  tests  as  safety 
hazards  and  claimed  that  the  truck  com- 
bines are  difficult  to  control. 

The  Courier-Express  reported  Saturday 
that  the  accident  rate  involving  double-tan- 
dems has  outpaced  Increases  In  the  truck 
mileage  rate  on  the  Thruway, 

Opponents  of  the  bigger-truck  bill  con- 
tend that  today's  highways  simply  cannot 
handle  the  assaults  of  larger  trucks, 

G  Thomas  Ganlm,  secreUry-manager  of 
the  '  Automobile  Club  of  Buffalo,  asserted 
recently  that  "heavier  vehicles  will  prema- 
turely pound  to  pieces  the  pavement  of  high- 
ways and  dangerously  overstress  many  of  the 
nation's  bridges." 

"DRAMATIC"      RISE      IN      HEAVYWEIGHTS 

Two  members  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee.  Rep.  Richard  D.  McCarthy,  Buf- 
falo Democrat,  and  Rep.  Fred  Schwengel. 
Iowa  Republican,  heartily  agree.  They  have 
estimated  It  would  cost  billions  of  dollars  to 
maintain  and  repair  highways  used  by 
heavier  trucks. 

Yet.  the  trend  toward  heavier  trucks  and 
heavier   freight  loads  Is   growing. 

The  group  predicted  today's  nationwide 
truck  fleet  would  grow  from  15  million  ve- 
hicles to  20  million  within  six  years,  and  close 
to  25  mUllon  In  the  next  decade. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"TAKING     ONES    LITE    IN     HIS    HANDS  " 

It  also  observed  that,  "In  the  past  decac^ 
the  average  payload  of  trucks  Increased  33 
per     cent,     from     19200     pounds     to     25  500 

"^"Truck  travel.  In  terms  of  ton-miles,  also  Is 
expected  to  soar  from  the  current  380  billion 
truck-miles  annually  to  728  billion  annually 
within  10  years. 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  Automobile  Club 
of  Buffalo  complained  that  "attempting  to 
overtake  and  pass  a  70-foot  truck-train  ori 
anything  less  than  a  four-lane  road  will 
mean  taking  one's  life  In  his  hands. 

The  Automobile  Club's  position  was  bol- 
stered last  February  when  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Rockefeller  recommended 
that  existing  state  restrictions  on  the  weight 
and  length  of  trucks  be  retained. 

The  committee  noted  that  the  restrictions 
were  Imposed  to  insure  safety  and  Protect 
roads  surfaces  against  damaging  weight,  it 
reported  that  further  liberalizing  of  slate 
limits  would  demand  extensive  reconstruc- 
tion of  roads. 


I  From  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
Rochester  iNY.),  Sept.  16,  1969 1 
ARE  WE  SrrriNG  Ducks  for  Massive  Trucks? 
The  federal  highway  administrator  in- 
dulges in  debatable  logic  when,  in  favoring 
a  bill  to  permit  heavier,  wider  and  longer 
trucks,  he  says  the  government  lacks  suffi- 
ciently reliable  data  to  say  whether  these 
behemoths     would     pose     additional     safety 

hazards.  c     ,   <f 

Wouldn't  U  be  smarter  to  find  out  nrs.  lI 

they  would? 

Once  the  larger  dimensions  are  allowed  it 
would  be  most  difficult,  in  view  of  the  power- 
lul  trucking  lobbv,  to  have  them  reduced 

One  can  understand  why  our  trucking  In- 
dustrv  vital  in  today's  economy,  wants  to 
persuade  the  Congress  to  approve  even  larger 
vehicles  on  the  interstate  highways.  Bigger 
transports  mean  fewer  trips  for  trucking 
firms,  enabling  them  to  make  more  money 

In  this  controversy,  the  larger  issue  of  pub- 
lic safety  concerns  us  more. 

Actually,  if  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee wants  to  pursue  them,  there  are  avail- 
able studies  bearing  on  the  point.  One  sucn 
survev  showed  that  collisions  between  autos 
and  big  highway  trucks  produce  far  more 
deaths  than  collisions  between  cars  and  small 
pickup  trucks.  A  simple  law  of  physics  should 
make  this  conclusion  obvious.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
possesses  safety  studies  on  giant  trucks.  If 
so  they  should  be  made  public. 

The  American  Automobile  Association, 
speaking  in  the  Interests  of  millions  of  U^. 
motorists,  regards  this  proposal  to  let  individ- 
ual states  boost  truck  sizes  and  weights  on 
interstate  highways  as  a  tragic  imposition 
upon  the  traveling  public. 

The  question  of  whether  the  larger  vehicles 
would  further  imperil  public  safety  should 
supersede  every  other  consideration. 
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the  prcspect  of  larger  trucks.  Already  me- 
chanical monsters  zip  by  passenger  cars  with 
a  draught  that  can  blow  machines  off  the 
lane  or  suck  them  into  a  trailing  vacuum.  In 
either  case  the  mortortst  can  lose  control  To 
pass  one  of  these  big  vehicles  or  be  passed  by 
It  In  a  rain  .>;torm  is  to  risk  obscure  vision  in 
a  cloud  of  water  tossed  up  by  giant  wheels 
The  administration  should  not  leave  the 
decision  on  this  bill  exclusively  to  Congress, 
as  it  promises,  but  should  fight  it  with  all  its 
political  weight  Surely  this  Is  the  will  of  the 
people  and  a  necessary  part  of  a  war  f<>r 
salety  on  the  highways. 


I  From   the  Utica    (N.Y.)    Obser\-er-Dlspatch, 
Sept.  13.  19691 
BIG    Truck    Lobby    Full    Speed    Ahead 
Earlier  In  the  vear  it  seemed  that  the  big 
truck  lobby  was  not  going  to  get  federal  per- 
mission to  put  even  bigger  Juggernauts  on 
the  road  But  failure  of  the  administration  to 
come  out  flatly  against  enlarged  vehicles  and 
continued  propaganda  that  ordinary  drivers 
aren't  bothered  to  the  point  of  danger  by 
them  indicates  the  fight  Is  not  over. 

What  they're  talking  of  turning  loose  on 
the  highways,  believe  It  or  not,  are  trucKs  ijp 
to  70  feet  long  and  Increased  to  8.6  feet  In 
width  Along  with  this,  the  bill  of  Rep.  John 
C  Kluczynskl,  D-Ill.,  would  permit  more 
\Ncight  in  the  vehicle  and  Its  load. 

■riie  wear  and  tear  on  todays  badly  abused 
roads  is  important  when  more  weight  s 
added  at  high  speeds,  but  most  important  Is 


IF,  im    the    Dutlalo    (NYl.    Courie:-Exn:<'  s. 
Sept    5.   19691 
Trucks   Need  Greater   Safety   Devices 
The  spectacular,  trag.c  sma-shup  ol  a  gaso- 
line   truck    in    the    Village    of    Warsaw    last 
Wednesday  points  up  the  vital  need  for  add.- 
Uonal   safelv    mechanism    on    heavy    trucks. 
lj.\rticularly"  those    carr>1ng    highly    volatile 
materials.  It  also  emphasizes  the  lack  of  re- 
Mionse  by  the  slate  to  pleas  by  communities     , 
to     eliminate      proved      Iife-claiming      road 
hazards. 

The  fact  that  onlv  one  life  was  lost  m 
ihe  crash  and  holocaust  which  resulted  v>as 
(iue  solelv  to  chance;  had  It  happenea  when 
the  hlghwav  was  crowded  with  Sunday  trainr 
or  at  night  when  residents  of  the  village 
were  asleep,  the  number  of  casualties  mlghi 
have  been  very  high. 

In  the  interest  of  highway  safety  all  heav\ 
trucks  and  tandems  should   be  required   to 
have    auxlliarv    braking   systems    which    au- 
tomaticallv   would   take   over  when   the   car 
brakes  fail"   Experts  In  the  field  of  safety  say 
thev  can  find  no  such  requirements  m  either 
federal    or    state    regulations    govern. ng    the 
manufacture  or  operation  of  trucks    This  is 
particularlv    dazzling    since     laws    cover.n? 
safety   insures   on   automobiles   require      fail 
safe"  braking  svstems,  seat  belts  for  all  pas- 
sengers  improved  door  locks  and  many  other 
features  designed  to  make  auttmobile  oper- 
aticn  and  highway  travel  as  safe  a=  possible 
Ceriainlv    American   automotive   ong.nters 
are  capable  of  designing  a  fool-proof  braking 
system  for  heavv  trucks  which  not  only  v,:l] 
stop  them  in  an  emergency  but  also  will  pre- 
vent them  from  jackknifing  when  braked  to 
a  sudden  stop.  One  automobile  manufacturer 
already  has  produced  brakes  which  will  pre- 
vent skidding  on  slippery  roads.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  same  principle  can- 
not be  applied  to  trucks. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Congress  and  an 
irate  public  berated  the  Army  for  shippinp 
phosgene  gas  across  the  country  by  railroad 
while  providing  minimum  precautions,  yet 
truck  shipments  of  highly  volatile  materials 
over  our  crowded  highways  are  far  mere 
hazardous  and  move  without  much  more 
than  passing  notice  by  Congress  or  the  pub- 
lic A  canvass  of  state  and  federal  officials  bv 
The  Courier-Express  disclosed  that  none 
snowed  real  concern  about  the  Warsaw  ac- 
cident and  all  quite  skillfully  shifted  the  rc- 
cpon-ibllltv  for  regulating  such  shipments  to 
someone  else  or  to  some  other  agency. 

Nat'cna!  statistics  disclose  that  last  vea. 
come  four  billion  gallons  of  highly  inflam- 
mable liquid  petroleum  gas  was  carried  by 
truck  over  the  nation's  highways  CertainU 
.shipments  of  this  type  pose  far  greater 
hazards  everv  single  day  than  does  the  ship- 
ment of  phosgene  gas  by  railroad  A  crash 
on  a  heavilv  traveled  section  of  a  road  such 
as  the  Thrtiwav.  as  it  passes  throueh  a  city, 
could  cause  widespread   death   and  destruc- 

'^The  Warsaw  accident  should  alert  state 
and  federal  authorities  to  the  need  for  "fail 
sale"  devices  on  trucks  plying  the  countn'  s 
highways  carrying  explosive,  inflamniable 
mlteria^ls.  Admittedly,  we  can't  do  w-^thou 
these  products  but  we  can  insist  that  all 
feasible  life-saving,  precautions  be  taken  in 
their  shipment. 
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(Prom  th*  Buffalo  Erenlng  News,  Sept.  5, 
1909) 

DODGISO  SAI'B  1  I  ISBTTB 

The  compromise  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  on  the  oontroveralal 
issue  of  ovwslze  trucks  on  the  Interatat* 
highways  looks  ail  too  much  like  an  effort  to 
appease  the  economic  Interests  of  the  truck- 
lni{  lobby  at  the  expense  of  safety  consider- 
ations. 

ITie  economic  benefits  of  relaxed  size  and 
weight  limitations,  says  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  Francis  C.  Turner,  "would 
outweigh  the  economic  costs  to  the  public 
In  terms  of  wear  and  tear  on  the  highway 
network  .  .  ." 

But  even  If  this  Is  so — and  even  If  these 
assurances  satisfied  the  public  concern  about 
the  additional  wear  and  tear  on  local  con- 
necting ro«uls — the  administration's  postvire 
Is  a  dismally  Inadequate  response  to  oppo- 
sition arguments  on  the  score  of  safety 
hazards  to  motorists. 

Mr.  Turner  recommends  that  If  Congress 
relaxes  present  restrictions.  It  delay  the  ef- 
fective date  pending  the  adoption  of  amended 
regulations  to  strengthen  safety  and  road 
repair  provisions. 

While  these  certainly  will  be  In  order  if 
bigger  trucks  get  a  green  light,  It  Is  Just 
begging  the  basic  safety  question  to  confess 
that  transportation  ofBclaldom  doesn't  have 
enough'  "s'ufllclently  reliable  evidence"  for  a 
Judgment. 

If  pinning  down  the  validity  of  safety  ob- 
jections Isn't  their  Job,  whose  Is  It?  Mr. 
Turner  acknowledges  that,  while  larger 
trucks  are  not  Involved  more  frequently  In 
accidents,  those  mishaps  that  do  occur  more 
often  result  In  fataUtles.  And  as  to  the  psy- 
chological Impact  of  larger  trucks  on  many 
motorists.  It  Is  doubtful,  he  says,  "that  many 
motorists  could  detect  the  Incremental 
change  In  truck  dimension  or  weight"  per- 
mitted by  the  bill. 

Sorry,  but  that  kind  of  double  talk  won't 
do.  Motorists  who  have  had  behemoths  cut 
In  on  them,  or  play  lag  down  the  middle  of 
the  Thruway  or  other  federal  Interstate  links, 
need  no  tape  measures  or  scales  to  calculate 
their  psychological  sense  of  defenselessness 
against  highway  Queen  Marys.  Their  fears 
should  be  waralng  enough  before  Congress 
subordinates  compelling  safety  considera- 
tions to  pressures  for  still  bigger  road  giants 
on  already  crowded  highways. 

(Prom  the  Jamaica  (N.Y.l  Long  Island  Press, 

Aug.  25,  10091 

Look  What's  Come  Back 

The  battle  against  federal  approval  of 
mammoth  trucks  on  our  highways  Is  on 
again.  Laat  year,  a  "blg-txuck  bill"  was  burled 
after  angry  public  criticism.  Now  it  has  been 
resurrected  as  HJl.  11870  with  little  change, 
except  that  It  now  includes  a  70-foot  length 
limit. 

Such  a  length  would  encourage  the  use 
of  two-trailer  oombinatlona — of  a  length 
outlawed  in  4ft  states  except  by  special 
permit. 

The  American  Automobile  Association 
compares  7.1  fatal  Injuries  per  100  per- 
sons in  coUlsloos  between  a  passenger  car 
and  a  single  tractor- trailer,  with  an  alarming 
13.3  fataJ  Injuries  when  a  tractor-two- 
trailer  combination  is  Involved.  An  AAA  o£B- 
cial  aptly  called  HJi.  11870  an  "anti-safety 
bill." 

Beside*  endanigerlng  human  life,  such 
gargantuan  trucks  shorten  the  lives  of  high- 
ways and  bridgeB,  at  a  cost  of  billions  of 
tax  dollars,  and  require  construction  of 
more  costly  future  roads  to  support  the  tre- 
mendous tonnage. 

The  Press  warned  last  year,  "Taxpayers 
already  are  subddlzlng  the  truck  Industry," 
because  truckers'  taxes  are  "not  equal  to 
the  highway  maintenance  costs,  and  tbOM 
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costs  will  skyrocket"  If  these  behemoths  are 
allowed  to  pound  the  highways  to  pieces. 

The  Lives  and  property  of  over  100  million 
drivers  are  Involved  in  the  decision  Congress 
will  make,  hopefully  after  careful  study  of 
the  large  vehicles'  accident  hazards. 

Thorough  research  Is  needed  to  determine 
the  effecU  of  windshield  splash  from  big 
trucks  and  vacuum  pressures  on  lighter  ve- 
hicles. And  to  name  a  few  of  the  other  touchy 
points,  research  must  detemUne  the  big 
haulers'  ability  to  stop,  their  stability,  and 
drivers'  sight  lines. 

Like  Its  predecessor,  this  year's  reincar- 
nated big-truck  bill  should  die  a  quick  death 
In  conunlttee. 

(From   the  WelisvlUe   (NY.)    Reporter.  Aug. 

23.  1069] 

HiCHWAT  Giants 

The  trucking  Industry  Is  back  before  Con- 
gress this  year  with  a  bill  to  permit  the  oper- 
ation of  heavier  and  bigger  trucks  on  the 
nation's  Interstate  highway  system.  Congress, 
as  It  did  with  a  similar  measure  last  year, 
should    reject    the    proposed    changes. 

Foremost  among  the  opponents  of  the  leg- 
islation Is  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, whose  executives  testified  recently 
before  the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 
The  AAA's  opposition  is  based  on  two  points. 
The  first  Is  that  bigger  trucks  will  constitute 
a  hazard  on  the  highways  because  their  bulk 
diminishes  the  visibility  of  other  drivers  and 
their   length   makes   passing   more   risky. 

The  second  point  the  AAA  stresses  Is  that 
the  Increased  weight  of  tractor-trailers  and 
tractor-two  trailers  will  punish  pavements 
and  bridges  and  Increase  not  only  the  costs 
of  upkeep  but  also  the  construction  of  new 
roads  built  to  withstand  the  heavier  loads. 

Highway  costs  warrant  concern,  but  the 
argument  Congress  should  find  most  per- 
suasive Is  the  likelihood  of  greater  danger  on 
the  nation's  already  unsafe  roads.  A  70- 
foot  truck,  more  than  eight  feet  wide  and 
weighing  as  much  as  15  tons.  Is  an  Intimi- 
dating object.  To  allow  such  snorting  behe- 
moths on  the  public  roads  is  not  In  the 
public  interest. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1969 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF   CONNBCTICirr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  17,  1969 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
begin  consideration  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1969  in  executive  session. 
I  have  Introduced  three  bills  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  I  hope  the 
committee  will  Incorporate  Into  the  leg- 
islation which  it  sends  to  the  floor. 

The  first.  HJl.  5542,  would  provide  a 
13-percent  increase  in  benefits  across  the 
board.  The  second.  H.R.  5543.  provides 
for  increases  in  benefits  to  be  linked  au- 
tomatically to  the  cost  of  living,  much 
like  that  proposed  by  President  Nixon. 
And  the  third.  H.R.  6252,  would  remove 
the  earnings  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  which  an  Individual 
may  earn  while  receiving  benefits. 

I  believe  these  changes  in  the  Social 
Seciu-ity  Act  are  necessary. 

On  Friday.  I  submitted  a  brief  state- 
ment to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
In  support  of  the  changes  I  have  recom- 
mended in  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  have 
also  taken  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  support  for  President  Nixon's  dra- 


matic and  exciting  welfare  reform  pro- 
posal, the  family  assistance  plan. 

Included  at  this  time  is  the  statement 
which  I  submitted  to  the  committee  out- 
lining my  reccxnmendations  for  amend- 
ing the  Social  Security  Act: 

statembfct  om  the  social  sccubitt 
Amendments  of  1969 
(By  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Meskill) 
Mr.  Chairman,  early  in  the  session  I  Intro- 
duced three  Social  Security  bills  which  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  In  your 
consideration  of  the  President's  proposal  for 
amending  our  Social  Security  System.  H.R. 
5543  would  would  provide  a  13  percent  In- 
crease In  benefits  across  the  board  H.R  5543 
adds  a  provision  for  an  automatic  cost  of 
living  Increase  much  like  that  contained  in 
the  President's  proposal.  And  H.R.  6252  would 
remove  the  earnings  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  an  Indi- 
vidual may  earn  while  receiving  benefits. 

No  one  can  be  oblivious  of  the  steep  In- 
creases In  the  cost  of  living.  Nor  can  we 
delay  any  longer  In  up-grading  those  bene- 
fits by  at  least  13  percent  for  we  know  that 
cost-of-living  Increases  bear  most  heavily  on 
people  with  fixed  Incomes. 

Currently  the  average  monthly  benefit  for 
a  retired  worker  Is  Just  about  $100.  and  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  for  most  social  security 
beneficiaries  this  Is  the  primary  source  of 
Income — sometimes  the  only  source.  Today's 
dollar  Is  generally  held  to  have  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  35  cents  as  compared  with  the 
1940  dollar.  The  January  1968  dollar  is  now 
worth  about  91  cents.  And  prices  continue 
to  rise.  The  September  1969  consumer  price 
Index  rose  to  a  record  6  percent  annual  rate. 
Many  retirees  have  planned  carefully  for 
their  older  years,  but  even  the  most  careful 
plans  can  be  disrupted  by  change  and  rising 
costs. 

The  total  average  payment  for  an  aged 
oouple  Is  an  even  more  inadequate  $168  per 
month,  or  $3,016  per  year.  That  ts  a  Uttle 
over  $5  a  day — or  $3.50  each  for  husband 
and  wife.  On  this  meager  amount  many  re- 
tired couples  with  no  other  income  must  buy 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  any  medical 
supplies  they  may  need.  Some  people  don't 
hesitate  to  spend  that  much  for  lunch. 
These  senior  citizens  are  the  people  who 
buUt  our  great  industrial  complex  and  have 
during  their  working  lives  produced  the 
abundance  the  rest  of  us  enjoy. 

In  addition  to  the  13  percent  benefit  in- 
crease, my  bin  would  Increase  the  minimum 
benefit  from  $55  to  $62.20  and  the  lump- 
sum death  payment  from  $255  to  $290.  Pay- 
ments for  those  people  past  72  who  have 
Uttle  or  no  social  security  credits  would 
likewise  be  Increased  from  $40  to  $45  for  an 
Individual  and  from  $60  to  $87.50  for  a 
couple. 

With  this  change  I  would  also  like  to  see 
enacted  the  automatic  cost  of  living  ad- 
justment contained  in  the  President's  plan 
and  in  my  bill  H.R.  5543  Under  this  pro- 
posal, benefits  wlU  be  adjusted  to  the  cost  of 
living  without  having  to  wait  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act,  thereby  shortening  the  period 
that  people  must  wait  for  Congressional 
action.  And  people  would  know  what  to  ex- 
pect. Such  a  device  would  take  social  secu- 
rity out  of  politics.  Over  three  years  ago.  back 
In  June.  1966.  the  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee  made  such  a  recommendation.  In 
their  view,  between  sporadic  Increases  rang- 
ing from  6  to  13  percent: 

"There  has  usually  been  a  time  lag  of 
several  years  during  which  the  pensioners 
have  suffered  from  a  drop  In  their  purchas- 
ing power.  For  example,  from  1958  through 
1964  Just  before  the  7  percent  Increase  In 
pensions  was  legislated.  Inflation  cost 
Social  Security  pensioners  approximately 
$1.4  blUlon  In  loss  of  purchasing  power.** 

When  he  appeared  before  this  Committee. 
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Robert  H.  Pinch,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education ,  and  Welfare,  pointed  out  that 
.n  1968  the  platform  of  both  political  parties 
had  recognized  the  need  for  such  a  change. 
He  added : 

"Such  an  automatic  adjustment  system 
would  increase  the  security  of  one  out  of 
every  8  peoples  in  the  country  who  now  re- 
c'.lve  monthly  social  security  cash  benefits. 
The  automatic  provisions  would  al»o  adjust 
the  benefits  for  the  millions  of  future  bene- 
ficiaries whose  major  source  of  Income  could 
well  be  their  social  Insurance  paymenu  un- 
der social  security.  Because  of  the  time  lags 
that  have  occurred  between  past  cost  of  liv- 
ing adjustment  of  benefits,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  benefits  has  been  seriously  de- 
creased between  benefit  increases.  With  au- 
tomatic adjustments,  the  changes  necessary 
to  restore  purchasing  power  will  be  on  a  more 
current  basis." 

I  heartily  agree  with  him  that  this  Is  very 
necessary  legislation,  and  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee will  find  It  possible  to  Include  such 
a  provision  In  the  bill  when  It  Is  vot«d  out 
and  presented  to  the  House  for  action. 

The  Administration  bill  makes  some 
changes  In  the  earnings  limitation  by  elimi- 
nating the  two-step  Increase  above  the  pres- 
ent $1  680  which  Is  exempted  entirely.  To 
further  eliminate  work  disincentives  In  the 
retirement  test,  the  bill  exempts  all  earnings 
up  to  $1,800  and  provides  for  a  $1  for  $2  ad- 
justment  above   this  amount. 

This  Is  an  Improvement  over  existing  law, 
but  I  would  go  a  step  further  and  eliminate 
the  earnings  lest  entirely,  as  provided  In  my 
bin  H  R.  6252.  Under  existing  law,  with  Its 
cumbersome  step  increases,  it  is  almost  Im- 
possible for  an  individual  to  tell  how  much 
he  can  earn  over  the  $1,680  base,  without 
paying  a  penalty  In  the  form  of  repayment 
to  the  Social  Security  fund  for  benefits  he 
has  already  received  but  must  pay  back  be- 
cause of  faulty  arithmetic. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  always  believed  that 
It  is  wrong  to  allow  people  to  pay  into  the 
fund  during  their  working  life,  and  then. 
If  they  are  well  enough  and  ambitious  enough 
to  conUnue  working  beyond  retirement  age. 
be  penalized  for  working.  His  neighbor,  with 
an  Identical  wage  record,  can  get  full  benefits 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  without  llfUng  a  finger 
U  he  decides  not  to  work.  The  man  cr  woman 
who  Is  working  must  also  continue  to  pay 
social  security  taxes  on  the  very  earnings 
which  can  deprive  him  of  at  least  part  of  his 
benefit  payments. 

In   closing.   I   would   like   to   endorse   the 
President's  new  Family  Assistance  Program. 
I  particularly  approve  of  the   new  national 
minimum  for  welfare  payments— In  effect,  a 
fixed     basic   Income    for   every    poor   family, 
including  the  working  poor.  I  approve  of  the 
fact    that,    coupled    with    this    would    be    a 
requirement   that  all   able-bodied   men   and 
women  on  welfare  excepUng  some  mothers 
with   young  children,  receive  work  training 
and  must  take  the  Jobs  that  are  found  for 
them    I  approve  of  the  provision  that  de- 
pendent families  receiving  such   income  be 
given  good  reason  for  going  to  work  by  mak- 
ing the   first  $60  a  month   they  earn   com- 
pletely their  own  with  no  deductions  from 
their  benefits  because  of  earnings.  I  approve 
of  the  revenue  sharing  scheme  to  turn  back 
about   »1    bUlion   in  Federal   taxes   to  State 
and  local  governments.  I  like  the  expanded 
Federal  manpower  training  program.  I  agree 
with  the  President  than  "the  present  welfare 
svstem  has  failed  us— it  has  fostered  family 
breakup:    has   provided    very    little   help    In 
many  States  and  has  even  deepened  depend- 
ency by  all  too  often  making  it  more  attrac- 
tive to  go  on  welfare  than  to  go  to  work.'" 

I  hope  the  Committee  win  Include  the 
recommendationE  I  have  suggested  In  the 
amendmenu  it  proposes  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 
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ASSESSING  THE  U.N. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NFW  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATTVES 
Monday,  November  17,  1969 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  Samuel  De  Palma.  recent- 
ly made  a  clear  and  persuasive  case  for 
better  understanding  and  support  of  the 
United  Nations  in  a  speech  "What  the 
United    Nations    Means    to    America— 

Now." 

Mr.  De  Palma.  in  this  talk,  refers  ex- 
plicitiy  to  the  hope,  which  I  have  long 
cherished,  that  the  United  Nations  may 
eventually  develop  an  effective  peace- 
keeping force. 

I  commend  Mr.  De  Palma's  talk,  which 
follows,  to  my  colleagues: 

What  the  Unhtd  Nations  Means  to 
Amebica — Now 
(By  Samuel  De  Palma) 
The  United  Nations  is  passing  through  a 
crisis    of    confidence.    Editorial    writers    and 
experts  are  pessimistic  about  its  capacity  to 
act  effectively  and  gloomy  about  its  future. 
Much  of  what  you  hear  about  the  U.N.s 
shortcomings  is  accurate,  but  most  of  it  is 
not    very    important.    Nor    is    it   relevant    for 
an  understanding  of  the  real  world  in  which 
It  operates. 

To  berate  the  U.N.   for  failing  to  behave 
like  a  world  government,  which  it  is  not.  or 
for    not    being   able   to   cure   the   ills   of   its 
member  countries  Is  to  miss  the  point.  The 
<:iOTil'icant  question  is  whether  and  how  the 
UN   can  serve  as  a  reliable  vehicle  for  help- 
ing  nations  deal  with  concrete  issues  con- 
fronting    the     world     today.     In     particular 
Whether  the  U.N.  can  provide  the  means  for 
international  sharing  of  the  responsibilities 
and  costs  of  peacekeeping  and  development. 
First  of  all.  let  us  face  the  U.N.'s  short- 
comings. With  the  expansion  of  its  member- 
ship to   126  countries,  it  has  become  more 
difficult  for  the  nations  which  possess  eco- 
nomic and  military  power  to  exert  a  com- 
mensurate   infiuence    in    the    organization. 
Too  many  unrealistic  resoluUons  are  adopted 
by    steamroller    majorities.    U-N.    procedures 
are  cumbersome,  and  its  dUcusslons  are  de- 
based by  loquacity  and  emotionalism.  Deep 
differences  exist  over  its  proper  role  in  re- 
spect to  colonial  and  racial  Issues.  There  Is 
concern  about  ever-rUing  budgets  in  some 
UJ*     agencies.   There   are   serious   questions 
about  efficiency  and  effectiveness  In  certain 
operations.   And   the  U.N.'s   finances  are   in 
precarious  shape. 

Above  all.  it  is  cause  for  concern  that  the 
UJJ.  has  not  acquired  the  influence  or  pres- 
tige to  act  decisively  to  maintain  peace.  The 
U  N.  does  not  offer  effective  means  for  deal- 
ing with  issues  that  engage  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  major  power  unless  they  are  in 
agreement,  although  It  can  help  Insulate 
trouble  spots  from  their  confrontation. 

Clearly  U.N.  institutions  and  procedures 
need  to  be  reformed  to  ensure  effective  func- 
tioning. The  answer  does  not  lie  primarily 
in  structural  change.  There  Is  no  likelihood 
of  agreement  now  on  a  new  grand  design, 
although  Important  procedural  Improve- 
ments are  possible  and  we  are  working  at 
them.  . 

For  example,  a  problem  which  must  be 
solved  is  that  of  accommodating  the  micro- 
states  nearlng  independence.  About  65  small 
entitles  are  potential  candidates  for  U.N. 
membership.  With  a  combined  population  of 
only  about  4,600,000  they  would.  If  admitted 
to  full  voting  membership,  strain  beyond 
credulity  the  U.N.  concept  of  one  nation,  one 


vote.  We  believe  the  best  solution  Is  to  create 
a  new  status  of  "aaaoclate  member."  carrying 
the  benefit*  and  privileges  of   membership 
but  not  the  right  to  vote.  The  Security  Coun- 
cil  has  referred   the  question   to   a  commit- 
tee of  experts,  and  we  hope  this  matter  will 
at  last  be  given  the  urgent  attention  It  needs 
Despite    Its    shortcomings,    the    U.N.    has 
scored  achievements  which  cannot  be  down- 
graded and   which  point  to  posslbUltles  for 
future    Improvements.    The    U  N     helped    to 
contain  small   wars  and   avert  others    It  as- 
sisted  in   the  orderly   and,   to  a   remarkable 
degree,  nonviolent  liquidation  of  vast  colo- 
nial areas  and  the  emergence  of  many  new 
nations   to   independence.    It   launched   eco- 
nomic and  social  programs  to  help  these  new 
nations  get  on  their  feet   It  made  a  beginning 
in  fashioning  International  machinery  to  deal 
with  the  new  technology.  It  has  provided  a 
unique  arena  for  quiet  diplomatic  exchanges 
and    negotiations     most   of    which    go   unre- 
ported   And.  we  believe,  it  can  provide  ma- 
chinery   to   help   Implement   settlements    in 
the  Middle  East  or  Vlet-Nam  once  such  set- 
tlements are  achieved. 

With  this  experience,  what  role  can  we 
project  for  the  U.N  In  the  coming  years?  I 
can  foresee  at  least  three  promising  areas  of 
increased  U.N   activity: 

First  is  the  U  N.'s  role  In  helping  avoid  or 
coiit:iln  local  conflicts; 

Second  is  the  U.N  's  role  in  helping  the 
orderly  processes  of  modernization  In  the 
third  world— the  familiar  problem  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development; 

Third  is  the  U  N  's  role  In  helping  the  world 
come  to  terms  with  the  physical  enrtronmer.t 
as  affected  by  the  new  technologies 

CONTROLLING   ARMS AND  LOCAL   CONFLICTS 

The  U.N.  has  long  been  preoccupied  ^'th 
promoting  arms  control  and  disarmament 
and  hae  helped  spur  negotiation  on  measures 
to  restrain  the  arms  race  Progress  has  been 
slow  because  effective  arms  control  agree- 
ments must  be  based  on  balanced  obligations 
and  provide  adequate  assurance  of  compli- 
ance. Such  agreements  are  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  negotiate,  but  we  have  succeeded  in 
banning  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere,  in 
agreeing  to  explore  and  exploit  the  Antarctic 
and  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes  only, 
and  in  drafting  a  treaty  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

At  Geneva  we  and  the  Russians  have  just 
agreed  on  a  draft  treaty  to  prevent  the  em- 
placement of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on 
the  seabed.  We  hope  that  the  Geneva  Dis- 
armament Committee  wUl  be  able  to  forward 
it  for  final  action  to  the  present  session  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

We  anticipate  that  the  General  Assembly 
will  also  show  great  Interest  in  controlling 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  As  you 
know,  vnthln  our  own  Government  we  are 
presently  reviewing  our  policy  on  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  such  weapons.  This  may 
weU  emerge  as  the  next  Important  area  for 
arms  control  negotiations. 

We  need  to  renew  the  search  for  more  effec- 
tive ways  to  contain  and  alleviate  poUtical 
crises  and  to  strengthen  means  for  keeping 
or  restoring  the  peace  in  conflict  situations. 
The  U  N.  has  had  valuable  experience  in 
such  places  as  the  Congo,  Cyprus,  and  the 
Middle  East.  It  has  demonstrated  a  capacity— 
though  still  limited  and  rudimentary- to 
take  emergency  action  to  halt  fighting,  to 
keep  outbreaks  of  violence  in  check,  and  to 
promote  peaceful  settlement. 

We  believe  the  time  Is  ripe  for  a  new  effort 
to  strengthen  XJN.  peacekeeping.  For  years 
negotiations  in  the  UJ*.  on  arrangements  for 
peacekeeping  made  no  headway  because  of 
the  rigid  Soviet  Insistence  that  the  Security 
Council  control  every  aspect  of  peacekeeping 
and  decide  how  it  was  to  be  financed.  That 
would  mean  the  veto  codld  be  used  to  curtail 
an  operation  at  almost  every  stage. 

Recentlv.  however,  we  have  seen  the  first 
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signs  of  Soviet  wtUlngneu  to  dlacuas  ttaM« 
problema  in  more  practical  and  re»U«ttc 
terms.  We  are  Interested  In  seeking  a  practi- 
cal aoluUon  wblch  recognizes  the  primary 
role  of  the  Security  Council.  We  are  not  In- 
terested In  some  rigid  or  doctrinaire  formula, 
but  we  do  attach  Importance  to  effective  pro- 
cedures which  will  assure  that  U.N.  peace- 
keeping forces  can  be  made  available  qulcUy 
when  needed  and  that  they  can  be  adapted  to 
the  unique  and  evolTlng  clrcjimstances  of 
each  case. 

THE    D.N.    AND    THK    IMPOVCTISHEB    TWO-TH1B08 

The  second  broad  task  In  which  the  U.N. 
must  play  a  larger  role  Is  the  orderly  accom- 
modation into  a  stable  world  order  of  the 
Impoverished  two-thirds  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. There  Is  no  direct  relationship  be- 
tween disaffection  and  poverty  or  between 
world  stability  and  the  satisfaction  of  rising 
expectations.  Yet,  apart  from  the  conscience 
of  the  rich,  clearly  the  demands  of  the  im- 
poverished and  underprivileged  cannot  be 
Ignored  if  we  are  to  bvilld  a  tolerable  world 
order. 

Orderly  political  development  in  the  third 
world  la  threatened  by  resentment  among 
the  poor  countries  because  they  are  being  left 
behind  In  this  era  oif  rapid  technological 
advances  and  because  the  economic  disparity 
between  rlchAUd  poor  Is  growing 

At  tbe  Initiative  of  the  United  States,  the 
U.N.  proclaimed  the  decade  of  the  sixties  as 
the  First  Development  Decade  During  the 
past  10  years  considerable  progress  was  made 
in  organizing  multinational  efforts  in  aid 
and  trade.  In  technical  assistance  and  preln- 
vestment  surveys.  In  industrial  development. 
In  agricultural  production  and  Improvement 
of  health  standards,  and  in  rising  standards 
of  education.  Pew  are  aware  that  some  85 
percent  of  the  U  N.'s  staff  and  finances  Is 
devoted  to  economic  and  social  development. 
But  impressive  as  this  achievement  Is.  the 
U.N.  has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
needs  of  the  developing  countries 

The  U.N.  Is  now  planning  for  the  Second 
Development  Decade.  In  the  midst  of  growing 
Impatience  with  the  slow  pace  oi  devekip- 
tnent 

The  UN  Development  Program,  directed 
by  Paul  Hoffman,  in  1968  operated  3.400 
projects  In  134  countries  and  territories, 
spending  nearly  $200  million  and  generating, 
through  the  Input  of  local  money  and  efforts, 
a  development  "output"  that  is  worth  many 
times  that  amount.  President  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  of  the  World  Bank  recently  noted 
that  World  Bank  loans  arising  directly  out 
of  UNDP  prelnvestment  protects  have 
amounted  to  *700  million  National  povern- 
inents  and  private  intliistrv  h.ive  done  even 
more. 

Incidentally,  it  Is  interest mn  <o  iiute  that 
the  two  main  international  development  In- 
stitutions are  headed  by  men  who  were  lead- 
ing executives  In  our  automobile  industries. 
This  serves  as  a  remlruler  that  m>ich  interna- 
tional development  is  the  result  of  private 
Investments  abroad.  It  also  points  up  how 
much  public  development  institutions  can 
learn  from  private  Industrv  about  usint?  low- 
trained  workers  In  advancetl-technology  in- 
dustries. They  mlcht  also  learn  much  from 
the  multinational  corporation  nbout  dy- 
namic adaptation  to  varving  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  cotidltlons. 

An  advantage  of  the  U  N  Development  Pro- 
gram Is  that  It  avoids  some  of  the  political 
problems  which  often  hamper  US  bilateral 
aid  programs.  Equallj-  important  is  the  fact 
that  It  serves  to  enllsrt  tinancial  support  from 
other  donor  nations  because  our  ■■ontribution 
is  limited  to  40  percent  of  what  is  con- 
tributed  by   others. 

For  these  reasons  and  because  of  the  solid 
record  of  achievement  by  the  U.N.  Develop- 
ment Program  during  the  past  decade.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  last  May  asked  Congress  for  a 
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U.S.  contrlbuUon  of  up  to  9100  million  for 
1970  to  this  program,  a  48 -percent  Increaaa 
over  our  current  contribution. 

The  need  for  deciding  on  an  Increased  con- 
tribution to  the  Second  Development  Decade 
confronts  us  at  a  time  when  we  are  about  to 
launch  a  basic  reappraisal  of  our  entire  for- 
eign aid  policy.  This  reappraisal  will  have  to 
take  Into  account  our  urgent  and  competing 
domestic  needs.  Both  needs  appear  Insati- 
able. Many  will  Qnd  It  easy  to  urge  that  we 
shirk  our  International  responsibility  as  a 
means  of  diverting  resources  to  domestic 
programs.  But  that  would  be  folly.  We  can 
no  more  Ignore  poverty  and  social  tensions 
abrcMui  than  we  can  at  home. 

But  more  than  money  and  flexible  trade 
policies  is  needed  The  best  financed  scheme 
of  economic  development  can  be  frustrated 
unless  coordinated  gains  are  made  in  food 
production  and  in  checking  population 
growth  While  the  Malthuslan  warning  of 
hungry  mouths  outstripping  available  food 
supplies  seems  less  likely  In  an  era  of  agrl- 
ctiltural  production  miracles,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  at  the  present  rate  of  world  pop- 
ulation growth,  the  earth  will  contain  over 
7  billion  people  by  the  end  of  this  century. 
:is  compared  with  3  billion  In  1969.  After 
that,  the  next  billion  would  be  added  In 
only  5  years  and  additional  billions  In 
.shorter  and  shorter  periods  thereafter. 

As  President  Nixon  put  It  In  his  speech 
lo  the  U.N.  Oeneral  Assembly: 

•  If  in  the  course  of  that  Second  Develop- 
ment Decade  we  can  make  both  significant 
sains  in  food  production  and  significant  re- 
ductions in  the  rate  of  population  growth, 
we  shall  have  opened  the  way  to  a  new  era 
of  splendid  prosperity.  If  we  do  only  one 
without  the  other,  we  shall  be  standing  still: 
and  If  we  fall  In  both,  great  areas  of  the 
world  win  face  human  disaster." 

That  Is  why  the  United  States  has  taken 
the  lead  in  stimulating  the  provision  of 
lumily  planning  services  through  the  U.N. 
and  lU  affiliated  agencies.  We  have  contrib- 
uted W  million  to  date  and  plan  to  contrib- 
ute more  in  the  future.  While  a  number  of 
nations  have  outstripped  us  recently  in  their 
relative  contributions  to  U.N.  development 
programs,  few  have  made  commensurate 
contributions  to  family  planning  activities 
We  are  urging  them  to  Join  us  in  this  vital 
effort. 

THK  NrW  TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE  U.N. 

nie  third  broad  task  for  the  U.N  Is  to  help 
'IS  come  to  terms  with  the  new  technologies 
by  drafting  legal  rules  and  creating  instltu- 
rions  for  international  cooperation.  The  UN 
IS  helping  to  develop  an  International  com- 
mon law  tor  the  orderly  regulation  of  new 
areas  In  man's  use  of  his  environment.  But 
new  technologies  and  the  changed  environ- 
ment are  not  unmixed  blessings  They  hold 
dangers  as  well  as  promises.  As  technology 
shrinks  lime  and  distance,  social  and  politi- 
cal stresses  both  within  and  between  nations 
could  become  iiiflamed  Ttie  world  Is  also 
faced  with  the  "ecological  conflict"  which 
man  has  Introduced  Into  nature — the  deple- 
tion of  natural  resources  and  pollution  ol  the 
natural  environment. 

We  try  through  the  UN  to  make  sure  that 
the  technological  benefits  are  equitably  dis- 
tributed and  the  perils  countered: 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  space  age  the 
UN.  has  organized  for  International  coopera- 
tion In  this  vast  frontier.  Its  Outer  Space 
Committee  prepared  the  way  for  the  treaty 
banning  weapons  of  mass  destruction  In 
outer  space  and  Is  now  drafting  a  convention 
defining  liability  for  damages  caused  by 
outer  space  objects. 

On  September  18  before  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly, President  Nixon  described  the  enor- 
mous potetitlal  of  space  technology  for  the 
whole  world  and  promised  to  share  its  bene- 
fits. He  noted  that  we  are  developing  earth 
resource  survey  .satellites  capable  of  vleldlng 
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data  which  could  assist  in  as  widely  varied 
tasks  as  locating  mineral  deposits  and 
schools  of  Osh  or  proTldlng  data  on  the 
health  of  crops.  We  are  considering  ways  to 
make  available  the  data  acquired  by  such 
satellites  to  the  world  community  through 
International  arrangements  worked  out  under 
U.N.  auspices. 

Numerous  international  agencies  are  con- 
cerned with  oceanography  and  the  seabed.  We 
are  cooperating  in  efforts  to  write  principles 
governing  the  exploration  and  use  of  the  deep 
ocean  floor.  Including  the  principle  of  reser- 
vation of  the  deep  seabed  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purposes,  and  to  ensure  that  the 
exploitation  of  Its  resources  will  be  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind.  It  Is  already  clear 
that  there  Is  a  need  to  establish  interna- 
tional machinery  for  the  area  of  the  ssabed 
beyond  national  Jurisdiction  to  avoid  con- 
filct  because  of  competing  claims  and  to 
ensure  orderly  development  of  Its  resources. 
Finally,  humanity  literally  has  a  vital  In- 
terest In  maintaining  a  healthful  coexistence 
with  our  environment.  In  preserving  the  re- 
sources and  the  beauties  of  the  planet. 

The  U.N.  has  scheduled  an  International 
conference  on  the  environment  in  Stock- 
holm In  1972.  Our  aim  must  be  not  only  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  air  and  water  and 
other  llfe-glving  elements  of  our  environ- 
ment but  to  undertake  a  systematic  effort  to 
ensure  the  rational  use  and  conservation  of 
the  world's  resources 

With  these  three  great  assignments  la  Its 
future — peacekeeping,  development,  and  co- 
operation In  technology — no  informed  stu- 
dent of  world  affairs  can  write  off  the  U  N 
as  obsolete. 

Probably  the  main  difference  In  our  na- 
tional outlook  today  and  24  years  ago  when 
the  U.N.  was  established  is  that  we  define 
our  national  Interest  In  less  restrictive  and 
parochial  terms.  We  find  it  more  difBcult  to 
disentangle  our  security  and  our  national  In- 
terests from  those  of  other  nations — at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  more  and  more  con- 
cerned about  limiting  our  commitments 
abroad.  If  we  give  the  U.N.  the  support 
which  it  deserves,  it  can  In  time  acquire  the 
strength  and  prestige  It  needs  to  take  over 
many  of  our  foreign  economic  and  military 
burdens.  The  United  States  thus  has  a  vital 
stake  In  the  UN's  future  not  only  because 
Its  activities  are  beneficial  to  us  and  all 
mankind  but  because  It  Is  becoming  more 
relevant  to  the  modern  world. 

We  can  no  longer.  In  our  own  Interest, 
.^dopt  the  attitude  of  the  visitor  to  the  vil- 
lage church  as  described  by  the  French  phi- 
losopher Henri  Bergson,  This  outsider  sat  Im- 
passively through  a  moving  religious  service 
and  Inspiring  .sermon  Asked  by  his  neighbor 
how  he  could  remain  unmoved  while  the 
others  were  so  touched,  he  replied:  "But. 
monsieur.  I  do  not  belong  to  this  parish  ' 
We   all    belong   to   this   parish 


.JiGNEW  AND  TV  ON  OPINION  OR 
NEWS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  editorial  in 
the  November  16,  Knoxville.  Tenil..  News- 
Sentinel  concerning  the  remarks  of  Vice 
President  Acnew  on  television  news  cov- 
erage. I  feel  that  this  analysis  is  most 
objective  and  worthy  of  consideration 
.ACNEW  AND  rv  ON  Opinion  and  News 
The  TV  networks  have  been  under  heavy 
attack   for  alleged  lark  of  l:urnesi8  In   their 
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news  reporting  ever  since  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  Chicago. 

Frankly,  we  think  television  news  report- 
ing and  commentating  has  Improved  since 
that  time — whether  a  result  of  the  criticism 
or  something  else.  Anyway,  it  seenu  to  us 
that  the  network  reporters  and  commentators 
have  been  trying  harder  to  present  both 
udes. 

Now  comes  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew 
with  another  major  blast  at  the  TV  news- 
lolks.  And  we  suspect  this  criticism  too  will 
have  a  beneficial  effect.  All  concerned  will 
trv  harder. 

The  nub  of  what  the  Vice  President  wants 
Is  "a  wall  of  separation"  between  news  and 
commenu  on  the  nation's  TV  networks.  (He 
thinks  of  the  news  story  on  the  front  page 
of  a  newspaper  and  of  editorial  comment 
on  the  editorial  page. ) 

We  do  not  know  how  the  "wall  of  separa- 
tion" can  be  created  on  TV  and  certainly  do 
not  believe  the  networks  should  stop  their 
commentary  or  criticism 

But  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  comment 
they  offered  immediately  after  the  recent 
Vietnam  speech  by  the  President,  the  network 
should  clearly  label  as  "personal  "  the  opin- 
ions of  their  analysts.  If  not.  the  comments 
actually  become  the  editorial  opinion  of  the 
network  to  this  largely  captive  audience, 
whether  the  network  realizes  this  or  not. 

And,  of  course,  as  the  network  executives 
as  well  as  those  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines well  know,  the  qualifications  of  the 
man  selected  to  comment  are  most  Important. 
We  still  view  with  amazement  the  selection 
by  one  major  TV  station  of  the  late  Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy's  former  press  secretary, 
Frank  Manklewlcz,  to  comment  on  Sen.  Ed- 
ward F.  Kennedy's  Chappaqulddick  speech. 
The  commentator  was  not  identified  for  the 
uninformed  listener  and  neither,  as  one 
could  guess,  were  his  remarks  critical. 

And  we  can  understand  Agnew's  adverse 
reaction  to  the  selection  of  Democrat  Averell 
Harrlmem  by  one  of  the  networks  for  "In- 
Btant "  cominent  on  President  Nixon's  Viet- 
nam speech. 

Agnew  (and  we  believe  him)  said  he  was 
not  calling  for  any  kind  of  Government  cen- 
sorship. 

He  was  simply  exercising  the  free  speech 
right  to  say  what  he  thought  and  show  his 
bias  to  a  group  he  regards  as  biased.  The  out- 
pouring of  telegrams  and  telephone  calls  in 
support  of  his  remarks  shows  many  agree 
with  him. 

We  do  not  believe  the  television  news 
Industry,  which  has  made  such  great  strides 
and  has  such  major  impact  on  public  life, 
will  go  namby-pamby  as  a  result  of  Agnew's 
criticism.  It's  a  cinch  to  try  harder  to  do 
a  fair  and  objective  Job. 

That  never  hurt  anyone,  newspapers  in- 
cluded. 


ISRAEI^-A     VITAL,     LINK     TO     THE 
SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FREE  WORLD 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1969 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  regrettably, 
nothing  has  happened  in  the  Middle 
East  with  the  progression  of  time  to  re- 
lieve the  plight  of  the  State  of  Israel 
which  remains  in  serious  danger. 

In  fact,  the  Arabs  have  brought  their 
unconscionable  effort  to  destroy  Israel 
to  an  unprecedented  level  within  the  last 
several  months.  In  doing  that,  they 
placed  before  the  world  a  moral  issue  of 
the  gravest  consequence. 

The  issue  is  extremely  clear.  It  is  sim- 
ply this:  Will  an  enlightened  ■world  con- 
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tinue  to  watch  idly  as  kings  and  rulers  of 
states  purporting  to  be  members  of  our 
civilized  family  of  nations  persist  In  their 
efforts  to  destroy  Israel? 

I  hope  history  gives  worthy  recogni- 
tion to  Israel.  With  less  than  the  popula- 
tion of  New  York  City's  Queens  County, 
this  tiny  outpost  of  democracy  has 
earned  profound  admiration  for  the 
limitless  courage  of  her  people  to  sui-vive 
the  aggression  of  nations  with  popula- 
tions of  tens  cT  millions. 

In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  odds, 
Israel — thank  goodness — has  managed 
to  thwart  the  powerful  aggressors  who 
seek  to  destroy  her  and  depiive  her  peo- 
ple of  a  homeland. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  recognize  that 
the  valiant  people  of  Israel  have  endured 
untold  suffering  only  for  the  right  to  ex- 
ist as  a  community  in  the  free  world. 
For  that  very  purpose — for  an  objective 
so  basically  and  overwhelmingly  right — 
her  people  have  spilled  their  blood  and 
have  vowed  to  sustain  their  stiuggle  to 
preserve  their  homeland. 

It  is  my  unbending  belief  that  Israel 
must  survive  if  world  war  three  and 
the  end  of  civilization  itself,  perhaps,  is 
to  be  averted.  To  believe  otherwise, 
would  be  to  disregard  the  evidence  that 
confronts  us.  It  is  evidence  which  clearly 
illustrates  that  tyrannical  powers  are 
seeking  to  overthrow  democratic  gov- 
ernments who  are  striving  for  nothing 
more  than  the  right  to  live  in  peace  in 
the  free  world. 

To  her  oppressors.  Israel  is  the  last  re- 
maining bastion  of  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East.  She  is,  in  a  broader  sense, 
regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  free  world 
and  its  cherished  system  of  democracy. 
For  that  very  reason,  they  are  trying  to 
vanquish  her. 

If  Israel  should  ever  fall — and  let  us 
pray  we  never  see  that  day — the  caul- 
dron of  conflict  will  boil  over  and  set 
off  a  chain  reaction  that  will  jeopardize 
the  entire  free  world.  It  is  tiagic  that 
Israel  must  continue  to  pay  such  a  ter- 
rible price  for  the  right  to  develop  her 
resoui-ces  for  a  peaceful  existence  when 
her  enemies  are  really  our  enemies  as 
well. 

In  spite  of  her  stiuggle  to  survive, 
Israel  has  turned  the  desert  into  gardens 
and  the  progress  of  her  people  is  almost 
a  modern  miracle.  How  can  anyone  fail 
to  admire  and  respect  this  wonderful 
nation? 

As  a  Member  of  this  Congi-ess,  I  ask 
that  we  reaffirm  with  aU  possible 
strength  our  support  of  Israel  and  her 
right  to  exist  in  peace  in  the  free  ■world. 
Her  survival  is  the  assurance  of  our 
own  survival. 


CONGRESSMEN    URGE    IMMEDIATE 
AGREEMENT  ON  MIRV 
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strategic  weapons,  to  end  testing  of  the 
MIRV  missile  system. 

There  should  not  be  any  need  to  ex- 
plain in  this  body  how  Important  the 
MIRV  weapon  Is.  It  Is  even  more  so  than 
the  ABM.  Nor  should  there  be  any  jjeed 
to  explain  again  the  well-known  resisons 
for  Immediate  suspension  of  MIRV  tests. 
We  have  written  to  the  President  in 
order  to  reemphasize  the  urgency  of  this 
matter,  and  also  to  remind  the  American 
public  that  something  must  be  done  to 
reduce  the  menace  of  MIRV. 

Since  writing  to  the  President,  we  have 
received  expressions  of  support  from  two 
more  of  our  colleagues,  Hon.  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Hon. 
Edward  R.  Roybal,  of  California,  both  of 
whom  want  to  be  associated  with  our  let- 
ter. Text  of  the  letter  follows: 
Congress  of  the  Untfed  States. 

HoiTSE  OF  Representatives. 
Wasliington.  DC  .  November  14.  1969 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  opening  of  pre- 
liminary talks  on  strategic  arms  limitations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  occurrences  of  this  decade.  We 
approve  of  the  U.S.  initiatives  to  get  these 
talks  started  and  hope  that  their  results  will 
reassure  a  world  deeply  anxious  about  the 
nuclear  menace. 

Our  concern  Icr  their  success  Impels  us  to 
offer  some   words  of   heartfelt  advice 

We  urge  that  the  Multiple  Independently- 
targetable  Reentry  Vehicle  (MIRV).  ;.nd  the 
Multiple  Reentry  Vehicle  (MRV) ,  be  the  first  , 
order  of  business  and  that  at  the  preliminary 
negotiations  -we  seek  to  achieve  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  immediately  sus- 
pend testing  of  both  MIRV  and  MRV  weapons. 
It  is  widely  understood  that  the  impending 
or  actual  completion  of  MIRV  tests  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  a 
point-of-no-return  for  agreement  about  these 
weapons.  For  when  MIRV  reaches  the  pro- 
duction stage,  its  deployment  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  present  means  of  detection, 
thereby  aggravating  distrust  among  the 
nuclear  nations.  Authorities  hold  that  testing 
of  these  weapons,  if  not  the  configuration  oi 
such  tests,  can  be  detected. 

The  agreement  to  suspend  testing  should  ' 
contain  provisions  to  protect  against  co\eri 
evasion  or  violation  of  the  suspension  aeree- 
ment.  Although  attainment  of  such  agree- 
ment may  prove  to  be  a  major  effort,  stil!  n 
is  so  critical  that  it  ought  to  be  concluded  at 
the  preliminary  talks. 

We  want  to  support  you.  Mr.  President,  in 
your  fullest  efforts  to  achieve  meaningful 
agreement  at  the  forthcoming  strategic  ;^rms 
negotiations. 

Faithfully  yours. 

Louis  Stokes.  William  F.  Ryan.  Benjamin 
S  Rosenthal.  Bertram  L.  Podell, 
Richard  L.  Ottinger,  David  R.  Obey. 
Patsy  T  Mink,  Abner  J.  Mlkva.  Edward 
I  Koch.  Robert  W.  Kaslenmeier.  Henry 
Helstoskl.  William  D.  Hathaway, 
Michael  J,  Harrington,  James  O.  Pul- 
ton. Donald  M.  Fraser,  Don  Edwards. 
Bob  Eckhardt,  John  Conyers.  Jr.. 
Daniel  E.  Button,  Phillip  Burton. 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 


OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  count  mj'self 
among  21  Congressmen  who  are  urging 
the  President  to  seek  immediate  agree- 
ment at  the  preliminary  conference  on 


SUPPORT  OF  OUR  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NKW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  November  17.  19S9 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity   to   reaffirm   my   continued 
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and  unequivocal  support  of  our  Presi- 
dent's policy  with  respect  to  seeking  a 
Just  peace  In  Vietnam.  The  demon- 
strations which  have  been  mounted  to 
protest  our  continued  involvement  in 
Vietnam  have  attempted  to  reduce  the 
decisionmaking  process  as  to  a  determi- 
nation of  a  course  of  action  to  a  counting 
of  the  pros  and  cons.  The  President  is 
certainly  right  In  discounting  this  ap- 
proach in  the  conduct  of  policy  of  the 
gravest  national  importance. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  demonstrators 
have  contrived  their  notion  of  peace  to 
be  the  termination  of  killing;  of  Ameriacn 
troops  on  the  battlefield  by  their  total, 
unconditional,  and  immediate  with- 
dravval.  Certainly,  the  President  Is  equal- 
ly fervent  In  his  desire  to  stop  the  killing 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  an  assured 
ruthless  Communist  takover  in  the  face 
of  an  untimely  withdrawal  of  the  Amer- 
ican contingent  of  combat  troops.  It  is 
seriously  doubted  that  the  antiwar  pro- 
testors in  the  United  States  fully  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  freedoms  which 
they  are  exercising  are  the  result  of  a 
history  of  armed  conflicts  that  have  been 
neceseary  to-  protect  them  from  the  on- 
slaught of  hrsstile  elements.  In  fact,  it  is 
perhaps  the  abuse  of  these  freedoms  that 
is  more  a  threat  t»  their  survival  than 
some  external  force. 

Despite  any  number  of  demonstrators 
who  protest  the  war  in  principle.  I  give 
more  credence  to  Che  views  of  one  who 
has  experienced  the  significance  of  the 
life  and  death  struggle  for  peace  on  the 
battlefield.  Such  an  individual  Is  one  of 
my  constituents.  Army  Capt.  Charles  F. 
Currier.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Wood- 
bury Daily  Times,  he  makes  a  very  timely 
and  pertinent  plea  to  which  we  should 
all  pay  heed.  Given  the  undisputed  fact 
that  the  President's  policy  in  Vietnam 
will  not  be  altered  in  substance  by  the 
activities  of  those  who  have  taken  their 
cause  to  the  streets.  Captain  Cuirier 
says : 

•I  wish  some  of  the  people  spending  so 
much  time  demonstrating  and  parading 
would  devote  a  little  of  their  energy  to 
help  the  unfortunate  of  the  war." 

Three  organizations  whose  interna- 
tional assistance  efforts  are  well  known 
and  through  which  individual  contribu- 
tions can  be  directed  are: 

American  Red  Cross,  18th  and  D 
Streets  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

Salvation  Army.  120  W.  14th  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  lOOU. 

CARE,  660  First  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY.  10016. 

Captain  Currier's  letter  follows  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks: 

[From  the  Woodbury  Dally  Times,  Nov,  14. 
1969 1 

Afier  reading  the  news  articles  about  the 
Oct.  15  "Moratorium"  and  the  letters  to  the 
editor  in  the  Woodbxiry  Times  I  felt  I 
should  write  and  express  my  feelings  which 
by  the  way  are  the  sentlmeut  of  many  others 
over  here. 

I  have  only  been  in  Vietnam  nine  months. 
I  .say  only  nine  months  because  for  anyone 
to  learn  enough  about  this  country  to  be 
able  to  offer  constructive  solutions  to  the 
many  problems  would  require  a  number  of 
years  of  study. 

I  consider  myself  fortunate  In  that  I  have 
been  to  a  number  of  areas  in  the  northern 
part  of  South  Vietnam:  Da  Nang,  Hue,  Quang 
Tri.  Dong  Ha,  Hhe  Sanh  and  other  places  the 
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names  of  which  people  in  the  tJ  3.  would  not 
recognize.  I  have  spoken  (through  inter- 
preters not  provided  by  the  government)  to 
as  many  people  aa  I  could — flsbennen.  la- 
borers, soldiers,  chllden,  Vietnamese  Catholic 
priests  and  Protestant  ministers,  Buddhist 
monies  and  nuns  and  a  very  dedicated  Amer- 
ican missionary.  Dr.  Thomas  Stebbens.  He 
has  been  In  Vietnam  since  1066  and  truly 
understands  the  Vietnamese  people. 

I  know  that  I  do  not  have  the  solutions  to 
all  the  problems  faced  by  the  Vletname«e.  I 
am  also  sure  that  a  great  many  people  who 
say  they  know  the  correct  solution  could  not 
possibly  have  a  solution  because  they  do  not 
even  know  what  the  problem  Is 

One  thing  I  am  sure  of  Is  that  If  the  U  S. 
removes  Its  forces  too  rapidly  and  the  VC  and 
North  Vietnamese  (NVA)  take  over,  many 
Innocent  people  will  die  Being  here  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hue.  I  have  been  able  to  see  the 
impart  of  the  atrocities  the  VC  and  NVA 
inflicted  on  the  civilians  of  this  area  during 
the  TET  of  1968.  The  extent  of  the  mass 
murder  of  civilians  is  still  being  uncovered 
with  the  discovery  of  more  and  more  mass 
graves. 

How  anyone  can  believe  that  an  organiza- 
tion which  will  slaughter  thousands  of  in- 
nocent civilians  by  mass  murder  which  the 
VC  and  NVA  did  to  the  civilians  of  the  Hue 
area,  would  provide  a  good  government  for 
the  people  is  beyond  my  comprehension  The 
present  Saigon  government  has  faults  I  am 
siire.  but  a  government  run  by  the  VC  and 
NVA  would  be  many  times  worse.  I  mean 
worse  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
U.S. 

I  have  talked  to  people  who  had  members 
of  their  famllie.s  murdered  in  front  of  their 
eyes  by  the  VC  and  NVA.  I  don't  mean  acci- 
dentally killed  in  a  fire  fight  between  oppos- 
ing forces.  When  the  VC  enters  a  home  at 
nlRht  and  deliberately  silt  a  father's  throat 
In  front  of  his  children,  that  Is  murder.  Or 
when  they  tie  a  mother  to  a  pole  In  her  vil- 
laRe  and  then  slowly  bayonet  her  to  death 
because  she  had  a  son  who  was  a  member 
of  a  Region  Defense  force  In  another  village, 
that  Is  also  murder.  Others  killed  at  night 
becau.se  they  were  iirglng  people  to  vote,  not 
to  vote  for  a  certain  candidate  but  Just  go 
and  vote. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  cases 
that  have  occurred  since  I  have  been  here. 
Thank  God  they  .are  not  as  frequent  now  be- 
cause the  VC  are  being  driven  into  the  moun- 
t.ilns. 

Some  people  are  critical  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  (ARVN).  They  do  not  recall 
that  during  the  Korean  War  these  same  com- 
plaints were  made  about  the  Korean  troops. 
It  took  time  to  build  t>ie  Korean  Army  into 
an  effective  fighting  force.  Their  combat 
record  here  in  Vietnam  proves  that  the  Ko- 
reans have  one  of  the  finest  armies  In  the 
world.  The  ARNV  needs  time  to  train  and 
develop  leadership  at  the  lower  levels  of  com- 
m.ind.  Progre.ss  is  being  made. 

The  civilians  are  gainliig  more  confidence 
In  the  ability  of  the  government  to  protect 
them  and  their  homes.  This  Is  borne  out  by 
the  increasing  number  of  cases  In  which 
civilians  voluntarily  report  the  presence  of 
VC  in  their  hamlets  or  villages  This  Infor- 
mation has  greatly  aided  the  ARNV  in  their 
efforts  against  the  VC.  I  am  proudly  aware 
of  this  situation  here  in  northern  I  Corps 
and  from  reports  I  have  seen  it  is  true  in 
other  areas. 

It  dismays  me  that  there  is  such  a  large 
number  of  U  S.  military  persotinel  who  do 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  get  to  know  the 
Vietnamese  people.  I  believe  this  Is  the  rea- 
son some  troops  are  critical  of  the  U.S.  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

I  wish  some  of  the  people  spending  so 
much  time  demonstrating  and  parading 
would  devote  a  little  of  their  energy  to  help 
the  unfortunate  of  the  war.  There  are  many 
orphans  in  Vietnam  that  need  help. 
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I  have  been  receiving  gifts  from  my  fam- 
ily and  friends  in  New  Jersey  which  I  baTe 
delivered  to  a  Buddhist  Orphanage  in  Hue.  If 
any  of  the  demonstrators  (or  anyone  for  that 
matter)  would  care  to  help  these  children 
they  could  send  some  of  the  things  In  need. 
Clothing  (sizes  for  ages  I  to  16  years,  not 
very  large)  towels,  light  blankets,  school  sup- 
plies, pillows,  dungarees  for  boys  ages  10  to 
14  (for  boys  taking  vocational  training) ,  and 
small  plastic  toys  for  the  smaller  children. 
There  are  a  number  of  orphanages  In  the 
area  and  If  anyone  would  prefer  their  gift 
to  go  to  a  Catholic  or  Protestant  orphanage 
it  could  easily  be  arranged. 

Forgive  me  for  writing  such  a  long  letter 
but  the  situation  here  can  not  be  described 
In  Just  a  few  words.  There  is  no  easy  solution 
and  I  believe  we  should  give  our  President  a 
chance   to   solve   this  complex   problem. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  MOBILIZA- 
TION—THE NON-AMERICANS  RE- 
GROUP 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mobili- 
zation demonstrations  of  disloyalty  and 
the  riots  In  our  National  Capital  have 
accomplished  one  certain  result,  they 
have  polarized  our  people  into  the  loyal 
and  disloyal  factions  and  they  have  posi- 
tively identified,  for  the  decent,  hard- 
working American  taxpayer  the  leaders 
and  participants  in  the  upcoming  move 
to  "take  over"  our  coimtry  by  violence 
if  need  be. 

The  majority  of  the  fifth  column  par- 
ticipants could  be  easily  identified  as  the 
same  activists  who  destroyed  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party  at  Chicago,  the 
dissidents  who  so  violently  opposed  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  and  aborted  their  own 
Peace  Party  movement  during  the  last 
election.  The  best  that  can  be  said  about 
them  is  that  they  are  an  exploited  bunch 
of  youth  who  are  following  a  group  of 
radical  deJhagogs  who  have  rejected  any 
semblance  of  democratic  processes.  Their 
real  motto  is  "rule  or  ruin."  They  are 
neither  informed  nor  mature  enough  to 
convince  anyone  that  their  views  have 
merit :  and  to  show  their  resentment  they 
now  carry-  what  they  call  political  action 
into  the  street  thinking  that  they  can 
take  over  the  country  and  establish  a 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

The  latest  publicity  is  their  trial  bal- 
loon plans  to  create  a  new  national 
party.  New  York's  minority  mayor,  Lind- 
say, and  Minnesota's  lame  duck  Senator 
are  the  natural  figureheads  for  such  do- 
ings. The  mobilization  political  action 
announcement  was  almost  simultaneous 
with  the  formation  of  a  so-called  town 
meeting  organization  by  the  Coalition  on 
National  Priorities  and  Military  Policies 
sponsored  by  such  repudiated  interna- 
tionalists as  Arthur  Goldberg,  Walter 
Reuther,  and  Roswell  Gilpatric. 

The  United  Front  against  Constitu- 
tional Government  and  Free  Enterprise 
apparently  feels  that  it  again  needs  the 
assistance  of  the  news  media  to  confuse 
Americans  by  projecting  an  image  of 
political  respectability. 

When  American  fighting  men  are  In 
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combat,  there  are  no  neutrals.  Those 
who  do  not  aid  our  men  aid  the  enemy. 
Recognition  by  Americans  of  this  simple 
patriotic  truth— a  situation  attack  as 
•iwlarization"  by  the  leftists — cannot  be 
altered  by  another  political  ploy. 

Several  news  articles  follow  my 
remarks: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.   17.  1969] 
Antiwar  Movement  Gropes  for  New  Coirse 
To  Follow 
(By  Haynes  Johnson) 
As  always,  the  aftermath  is  an  anticlimax. 
The  protesters  have  gone,  for  now.  leaving 
behind  Utter  and  memories  of  their  march, 
but  the  problems  they  demonstrated  against 
remain  unresolved. 

The  marchers  are  finding  out  something 
not  so  surprising:  It  is  easier  to  express  op- 
position than  to  create  the  conditions  that 
bring  genuine  change. 

■We  just  cant  let  all  those  people  who 
came  here  go  down."  said  a  woman  yester- 
day. We  Just  have  to  capitalize  on  the  im- 
portance of  what  happened  Saturday  " 

She  was  speaking  at  a  conference  called 
to  plan  a  new  political  party— and  the  ques- 
tions she  raised  were  being  asked  all  over 
Washington. 

At  American  University,  .some  650  members 
of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  met 
for  hours  on  the  future  strategy.  At  St. 
Stephen  and  the  Incarnation  Church,  groups 
conferred  about  tlie  draft  and  resistance 
plans.  In  hotels,  other  organizations  wrestled 
with  the  same  questions. 

Simply  put.  they  all  wanted  to  know  the 
same  thing:  Where  is  the  peace  movement 
going  now? 

There  were  a  luindred  different  suggestions, 
much  discussion  and  more  rhetoric-  but  no 
answers. 

After  all  the  emotion  of  Saturday  s  massive 
march,  the  peace  movement  stands  where  it 
was  before.  It  is  loosely  structured,  divided 
ideologically  into  a  number  of  factions  and 
lacking   any   central   direction. 

Take,  for  example,  the  meeting  to  discuss 
plans  for  creating  a  new  national  party  at 
the  Continental  Hotel  yesterday.  It  was  time, 
one  man  suggested,  to  bring  about  "a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  country." 

Someone  else  said  it  was  time  for  "a  new 
image." 

Another  remarked  on    the  new  spirit. 
Others    spoke    in    the   rhetoric    of    the   or- 
ganizer and  the  Jargon  oi  the  day. 
"Its  very  relevant  to  us." 
".   .   .   get  programmatic  Ideas   that  have 

currency." 

"We've  got  to  1)6  \ery  demonstration- 
oriented." 

"Now  we  get  down  to  the  nitty-gritty." 
There  was  talk  of  old  politics  and  new  poli- 
tics, of  the  black  problem,  the  oriental  prob- 
lem, the  Appalachian  problem,  the  urban 
problem,  the  rural  problem,  the  migrant 
problem,  the  pollution  problem.  Of  problems 
and  steering  committees,  of  new  structures 
and  -making  a  big  deal  in  the  press."  of 
John  Undsay  and  Eugene  McCarthy. 

There  wa*  discussion  about  a  name.  Should 
it  be  the  New  Party,  the  New  Radical  Party, 
the  New  World  Party?  Should  it  have  a 
genuine  philosophy? 

The  same  diversity— or  prolixity,  if  you 
.g^-iU— was  present  at  the  SDS  meeting.  Among 
the  literature  the  members  passed  out  was  a 
paper  that  expressed  an  opinion  about  the 
peace  movement's  direction. 
It  read: 

"The  antiwar  movement  must  now  pusn 
the  liberals  as  far  aa  they  will  go  toward 
ending  the  war.  But  the  liberals  have  no  in- 
tention of  dismantling  the  war  machine,  only 
stopping  its  growth  and  using  present  taxes 
and  future  larger  taxes  to  provide  still  more 
pork-barrels  in  the  cities,  still  more  fat  con- 
tracts and  business  subsidies. 
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"TTiese  policies  can  only  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  the  problems  of  life  facing  the  work- 
ing and  poor  people  of  this  country,  while 
not  really  coping  with  mounting  Job  inse- 
curity, urban  rot  and  falling  real  wages. 

"At  lease  one  out  of  nine  American  workers 
is  employed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  mili- 
tary miichine.  U  the  antiwar  movement 
merely  proposes  to  stop  some  of  the  military 
spending  associated  with  Vietnam,  the  work- 
ers will  correctly  see  the  antiwar  movement 
as  a  threat  to  their  Jobs  This  is  why  the 
masses  of  American  workers  are  not  In  the 
movement." 

The  students  discussed  whether  SDS 
should  now  adopt  "a  national  line."  Some 
suggested  an  attempt  to  expand  student 
strikes  against  the  war  into  the  general  labor 
movement  and  the  creation  of  an  independ- 
ent  workers'   party. 

Again,  no  conclusions  were  reached. 

What  emerged  from  yesterday's  aftermath 
sessions  was  not  so  much  a  sense  of  the 
force  the  peace  movement  represents  In 
America,  but  its  present  formlessness  The 
divisions  along  political  and  ideological  lines 

are  deep. 

On  Saturday  radicals,  revolutionaries,  re- 
formers, liberals  and  moderates  came  to- 
gether in  common  cause.  Today,  they  are 
divided  again. 

As  the  events  of  1968  demonstrated  so 
clearly,  peace  as  a  political  issue  can  be  a 
decisive  force.  But  it  requires  a  national 
leader  and  a  true  national  platform  and  pur- 
pose  such  a  purpose  as  electing,  or  toppling, 

a  President.  The  peace  movement  lacks  that 
purpose  now. 

Sidney  Lens,  one  of  the  organizers  of  Sat- 
urday's demonstration,  the  greatest  political 
gathering  in  American  history,  put  that  event 
in  perhaps  its  best  perspective.  Standing  in 
the  lobby  of  the  New  Mobilization  headquar- 
ters yesterday.  Lens  merely  remarked: 
■  Symbolically,  it  was  important." 

lFr.-jm   the  Wa.shington  Post.  Nov     16.   1969 1 

Town      Mletinc,      Fight     On      War      Costs 

Asked 

A  private  group  vesterday  urged  the  com- 
munities of  the  nation  to  hold  old-fashioned 
town  meetings  Dec.  13  and  14  to  contrast 
their  needs  against  the  government's  mili- 
tary spending. 

■The  suggestion  was  made  by  the  Coalition 
on  National  Priorities  and  Military  Policy, 
with  the  bipartisan  support  of  former  gov- 
ernment offlclals  and  individuals  prominent 
in  business,  civic  and  religious  affairs  and 
other  fields. 

Announcing  the  project  in  a  statement, 
the  coalition  said:  "The  United  States  the 
wealthiest  nation  in  the  world,  has  developed 
the  military  power  to  destroy  any  combina- 
tion of  foes  from  abroad.  But.  has  the 
United  States  demonstrated  the  will  to  en- 
hance the  quality  of  life  at  home?" 

The  organization's  chairman,  former  Sen 
Joseph  S.  Clark  (D-Pa.i  said,  "the  purpose 
of  the  town  meetings  is  to  focus  attention 
on  the  urgent  needs  of  communities  all 
across  the  country,  and  to  develop  grass- 
roots citizen  pressure  and  support  for  Con- 
gress to  reorder  the  nation's  priorities — hu- 
man development,  rather  than  weapons  de- 
velopment." 

In  the  call  for  town  meetings,  the  organi- 
zation proposed  that  the  responses  of  the 
participants  be  submitted  to  Congress  next 

session. 

Four  quesiions  were  proposed  for  exam- 
ination at  the  community  sessions  to  be 
patterned  after  the  old  New  England  town 
meetings: 

"How  much  income  tax  have  the  residents 
of  this  city  paid  to  the  federal  government 
in    the    vear    ending    April    15,    1969? 

"How  much  money  have  the  taxpayers  of 
this  city  sent  to  finance  military  activities? 

"How  much  federal  money  has  come  back 
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to  the  community  in  the  past  fiscal  year''  In 
social  programs?  In  defense  contracts?  For 
highways? 

"What  are  the  unmet  needs  of  the  city  in 
housing,  health,  education,  transportation, 
pollution  control,  sanitation  recreation,  etc  ? 
How  much  would  It  cost  to  meet  these 
needs? 

Other  sponsors  of  the  town-meeting  move 
included  Roswell  Gilpatrlck.  former  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary;  Arthur  J  Goldberg, 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  and  President 
Walter  Reuther  of  the  United  Auto  Workprs 


CONTINUED  OPERATION  OF  URA- 
NIUM ENRICHMENT  PLANTS  BY 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESESl  .'.TlVf  .'=' 

Monday.  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Pi-esident  recently  announced  a  plan 
whereby  the  gaseous  diffusion-uranium 
enrichrnent  plants  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn  . 
Paducah.  Ky.,  and  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
would  ultimately  be  sold  to  private  in- 
terests, a  proposal  which  I  do  not  con- 
sider in  the  public  interest. 

Private  interests  have  long  sought  vo 
obtain   these   facilities   which   cost    the  • 
taxpayers  S2.3  billion. 

In  this  connection  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Nasli- 
ville  Tennessean  calling  for  a  reconsid- 
eration of  this  proposal  and  plan,  be- 
cause of  the  interest  of  my  colleaKues 
and  the  American  people  in  thlF  matter 

The  editorial  follows: 

Mr.     NlxON  s     AEC     Plan     A     Monopousts  . 
DREAM 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  sellinE  'o 
private  industry  the  governments  three 
gaseous  diffusi..n  plants  al  Oak  Ridge  V:.- 
ducah,  Ky.,  and  Portsmouth.  Ohio  These 
plants— which  have  cost  the  taxpayers  a  t-o- 
tal  of  $2.3  billion— were  built  to  produce  nu- 
clear weapons.  But  now  they  are  a  rich  source 
of  energy  for  electric  power  production  and 
the  private  power  Industry  can't  wait  to  uet 
its  hands  on  them. 

The  President's  proposal  comes  as  no  vur- 
prise.  It  is  in  keeping  with  Mr.  Nixon's  long 
record  of  hostilitv  to  TVA  and  the  public 
power  Industry.  Also,  it  has  been  reported 
for  several  months  ihat  -he  President  w  i:'.c 
recommend  sale  of  the  plants  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission— 
which  operates  the  plants — has  advised 
against  the  step  as  not  being  in  the  public 
interest  As  far  as  Mr  Nixon  is  concerned 
however,  it  seems  that  the  public  interest 
always  coincides  with  the  financial  interests 
of  the  private  power  Industry. 

Sale  of  the  gaseous  diffusion  plants  wr  tild 
not  only  be  a  eiganf.c  giveaway  ..f  unprec- 
edented proporTicns.  but  it  W'.iild  also  be  .i 
devastating  blow  to  the  future  tf  low -c- m 
public  power  in  this  country.  It  would  turn 
over  to  private  power  the  vital  foundation 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  nuclear 
power  for  years  to  come.  This  would  enable 
the  private  power  industry  to  determine  who 
is  to  get  nuclear  materials  for  power 
production— and  under  what  terms  and 
conditions. 

At  the  same  time  T\'A  and  other  power 
agencies  would  be  dependent  upon  private 
power  for  their  supplies  of  nuclear  materials. 
This    undoubtedly    would    result    in   higher 
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prices  of  electric  power  and  destruction  of 
TVAs  "yardstick"  of  production  costs— 
which  Is  the  real  objective  of  private  power. 
In  the  end.  the  private  power  monopoly 
would  have  the  sole  authority  to  determine 
how  much  all  American  consumers  pay  for 
electricity. 

A  proposal  for  such  misuse  of  public  fa- 
cilities— paid  for  by  the  taxpayers — for  the 
enrichment  of  a  private  Industry  shows  a 
total  disregard  for  the  public  Interest  For  all 
his  talk  about  protecting  the  Interests  of  the 
consumer  and  winning  favor  In  the  South, 
the  President  has  shown  that  his  sym- 
pathies— as  always— are  still  on  the  side  of 
the  private  Industrial  giants. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  proposal  does  not  mean  the  gaseous 
diffusion  plants  will  be  turned  over  to  private 
Industry.  Congress  has  the  final  say.  But  the 
threat  is  grave  unless  the  Tennessee  valley 
delegation — and  the  advocates  of  public 
power  elsewhere — Join  forces  to  create  a  plan 
for  public  operation  of  the  nuclear  facilities. 

Sen.  Albert  Gore  and  Rep.  Joe  Evlns  of 
Tennessee  have  already  spoken  out  In  op- 
position to  the  President's  proposal.  Sur- 
prisingly Rep.  William  Brock  said  he  was  not 
sufficiently  Informed  on  the  matter — an  Issue 
of  paramount  Importance  to  his  district  and 
stHte--to  comment  on  Mr.  Nixon's  proposal. 

However,  the  question  is  not  one  of  merely 
regional    or   stale    Interest — as   vital    as   Oak 
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Ridge  Is  to  Tennessee  and  the  valley.  But 
the  main  concern — which  should  be  shared 
by  congressmen  from  all  regions — is  for  the 
consumers  of  electricity  everywhere  should 
private  power  gain  control  of  nuclear  pro- 
duction facilities. 

Sale  of  the  gaseous  diffusion  plants  should 
be  blocked  The  "yardstick"  for  low-cost  elec- 
tric power  production  has  been  built  up  with 
great  care  and  effort  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
over  the  past  36  years.  These  gains  are  too 
dear  to  the  region— and  too  valuable  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation — to  see  them  snatched 
away  now  by  a  private  power  monopoly 
greedy  for  more  profits. 
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CONGRESS.  FIRST  SESSION- 


SEN  ATE— rz/f'srfaz/,  \ovember  IS,  1969 


The  Senate  met  in  executive  session  at 
12  o'clock  meridian  and  was  called  t-o 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DD.  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

Eternal  Father,  as  we  stand  to  ac- 
knowledge Thy  presence  and  implore 
Thy  aid.  we  beseech  Thee  to  control 
our  inmost  beings,  and  so  direct  our  lives 
that  we  may  do  Thy  will.  If  m  the  pres- 
sure of  daily  duties  or  the  confusion  of 
our  times  we  lose  the  way,  wilt  Thou 
rescue  us  and  bring  us  to  Thyself,  In- 
still within  us  a  more  enduring  faith 
and  that  purer  patriotism  which,  in  com- 
passion and  love,  lifts  all  men  to  that 
fullness  of  life  which  belongs  to  Thy 
kingdom;  for  Thine  is  the  Kingdom  and 
the  ix)wer  and  the  glorv-  forever.  Amen 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

As  in  legislative  session,  a  message  m 
writing  from  the  President  of  the  Umted 
Stales  was  communicated  to  the  Senate 
bv  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  .secretaries. 


THE   JOURNAL 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  as  m 
legislative  .'~ession.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  reading  of  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monday.  November 
17,  1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  m 
legislative  session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  relation  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
as  m  legislati\e  session,  to  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   10 
AM    TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  as  .n 
legislative  session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  ;ts 
business  today,  it  stand  m  adjournment 
until   10  o'clock  tomorrow  mornme 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  W;th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMTTN'CATIONS.  ETC. 

As  in  legislative  sess:  jn.  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  befoie  the  Senate  the 
following  letters,  which  were  lef erred  as 
;ndicat-ed: 

Report  hf  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  need  for  improved  man- 
agement uf  repair  and  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic .school  buildings,  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Gro-.ernment.  dated  November  18, 
1969  I  with  an  accompanying  report  i  :  to  the 
Committee   on    Government    Operatii  :.s 

Propo-SED  LtmsLATiON  Providing  .^  5  Per- 
cent Increase  in  Certain  Annvities 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  8340  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  5  percent  increase 
In  certain  annuities  iwith  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Prospecti's  for  Proposed  .■Alterations 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  prospectus  for  alterations  at 
the  Custom  House  and  .Appraisers  Stores  m 
Philadelphia,  Pa,  i  with  an  accompanying 
paper!  :   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

Report  of  Building  Project  SiTivrT, 
Orlanixx  Fla 
A  letter  from  the  .'Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  a  building  project 
,survey  for  Orlando,  Fla  {With  an  accom- 
panying report  i  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic  Works. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  all  committees  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
CXV 2174— Part  26 


H  R  3666    An  act  tc  amend  section  336ic) 
of    the    Immigration     and    Nationality    Act 
Kept      No.     91-534  1 
Bv  Mr   EASTLAND   from  the  Committee  on 
tlie    Judiciary,    with    amendments: 

S,  1520  A  bill  to  exempt  from,  the  anil- 
trust  laws  certain  combinations  and  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  the  survival  of  falling 
newppai>ers   i  Rept    No    91-5351. 

The  remarks  of  Mr  Eastland  when  he  re- 
ported the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON  from  the  Commute* 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment 

S  1170  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Departmenl 
of  Commerce  to  make  special  studies,  to  pro- 
•,ide  services,  and  to  engage  In  Joint  proj- 
ects, and  for  other  purpKDses  (Rept  N'o.»91- 
537 )  ;  and 

HR  4284  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  .Standard  Reference 
Data  Act     Rept.  No.  91-536  1. 

By  Mr  TYDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  an  am.end- 
ment : 

S  2869    A   bill   to   revise   the   criminal    law 

and   procedure   of   the   District    of   Columbia. 

and    for   other   purposes    i  Rept     No     91-538). 

By  Mr    DODD.  from  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary,  with  amendment.'- 

S  849.   A    bill    to    strengihen    -he    penalty 
provisions   of   the   Gun    Control    Act    of    1968 
Rept     No.    91-539), 

See  reference  to  S  849  when  Mr  Dodd  re- 
ported the  bill  which  appears  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading  : 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

As  in  legislative  session,  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  wlthoui  amendment; 

S.  497.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Capt  John  N  Laycock.  U.S  Navy  :  retired) 
(R«pt     No.   91-532)  . 

By  Mr.  DODD,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2734  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Connecticut-New  York  Rail- 
road Passenger  Transporiation  Compact 
(Rept.  No.  91-633). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF   A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted; 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON.  frcm.  the  Committee 
on  Com.merce 

Caspar  W  Weinberger,  of  California  jo  be 
a  Federal  TYade  Commissioner. 

By  Mr  COTTON,  from  the  Com.mltte*  on 
CommAerce 

Robert  C-^leman  Gresham.  cf  Maryland  w 
be  an  Interstate  Comm.erce  Cumijr.u>sioner 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

As  m  legislati\e  session  bills  were  ;r. - 
troduced.  read  the  first  time  and.  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  the  .'-econd  time,  and 
referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr  DOLE  for  l-imself  and  Mr 
Goldwater  I 
S.  3148.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commai:- 
dant  of  the  US  Army  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College  to  award  the  degree  (f 
miaster  of  miilltary  art  and  science,  tc  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

TTie  rem.arks  of  Mr  Dole  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  m  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading,  i 

By  Mr   BYRD  of  'Weet  Virginia: 
S   3149.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Or   Aran  D 
Joshl  and  Dr   Anieli  Joshi.  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 
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By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr   Bath, 
Mr    Brooke,  Mr    Cannon,  Mr    Case, 
Mr   tAGLrroN,  Mr  Goodrll,  Mr   Har- 
■is.    Mr     Hartke.    Mi     Inoute.    Mr. 
Jackson.   Mr    Mathtas.   Mr.   McCar- 
thy.  Mr     McOoVEKN,   Mr     Mondalb. 
Mr  MoNTOYA.  Mr  Moss,  Mr   Nelson, 
Mr  pACKwooD,  Mr  Pell,  Mr  Prouty, 
Mr       Randolph.      Mr.      Saxbe,      Mr 
Schweikek,  Mr   Scott,  and  Mr    Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey: 
S.   3150    A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service   Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of 
grants  U)  certain  medical  and  dental  scihools, 
which  are  In  dire  financial  distress,  to  enable 
such   8chtx)ls   to  continue    without   curtail- 
ment, certain  services,  functions,  pro^frams. 
and  activities  which  are  In  the  national  in- 
terest:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

( The  remarlts  of  Mr  JAvrrs  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ! 

I  The  further  proceedings  from  this 
point  to  the  conclusion  of  morning  busi- 
ness were  conducted  as  in  legislative 
session.)      i 


S     3148--INTRODUCTION   OF   A    BILL 
"       RtiLATTNO   TO   MASTERS   DEGREE 
FOR  ARMY  COMMAND  AND  GEN- 
ERAL  STAFF    COLLEGE 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  tlie  US. 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege at  Fort  Leavenwortli,  Kans  ,  ha.s  a 
distinguished  record  in  the  preparation 
of  Army  oflRcers  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities and  burdens  of  career  leader- 
ship The  coUeRe  is  widely  known  and 
highly  regarded  for  the  quality  and  rigor 
of  its  curriculum.  Its  course  of  instruc- 
tions Ls  considered  to  be  academically 
equivalent  to  a  collegiate  masters  pro- 
Etram,  but  presently  a  graduate  receives 
no  degree  for  his  efforts  in  completing 
the  course. 

Each  candidate  for  graduation  must 
demonstrate  academic  achievement  and 
suitability  for  entrance  into  the  pro- 
gram, including  a  satisfactory  score  on 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination, 
which  is  employed  by  most  civilian  col- 
leges and  tmiversities  as  an  admissions 
measuring  device.  In  addition  to  regu- 
lar course  work,  student  oflScers  must  un- 
dertake independent  research  and  sub- 
mit a  thesis  by  the  completion  of  the 
year 

A  special  review  committee  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  has  thoroughly 
examined  the  colleges  entrance  proce- 
dures, curriculum  offerings,  and  gradua- 
tion criteria  and  has  concluded  the  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College  meets 
the  high  standards  set  for  the  granting 
of  degrees  by  Federal  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions. 

Also,  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  has  in- 
dicated its  willingness  to  accredit  the 
college  s  program  should  it  be  given  au- 
thority to  issue  degrees. 

A  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  90th 
Congress  which  would  have  granted  the 
Commandant  of  the  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College  authority  to  issue  the 
degree  of  master  of  military  art  and  sci- 
ence to  graduates  of  the  program.  This 
bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  was  not  considered  by  the  Senate, 


This  proposal  had  the  support  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  of  the 
Commandant  of  the  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College,  Maj.  Gen.  John  H. 
Hay,  Jr. 

I  feel  this  proposal  is  meritorious  and 
appropriately  grants  recognition  to  Uie 
high  professional  standards  of  the  U.S. 
Army  and  its  oflQcers. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  to  tliis 
efTect,  and  am  pleased  that  my  dlstin- 
Kulshed  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona,  has  Joined  me  In  the 
.sponsorship  of  this  bill.  His  outstanding 
military  record  as  an  officer  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  is  known  to  us  all,  and  I  wel- 
come his  support. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3148)  to  authorize  the 
Conmiandant  of  the  U.S.  Army  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College  to 
award  the  degree  of  master  of  military 
art  and  science,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dole 
I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Goi.dwater  > ,  was 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Amied 
Ser\'ices. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.  .1000 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  m  legislative  session,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  New  York  '  Mr. 
GooDELL  > ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Mc- 
GovERN  >  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3000,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  .so  ordered. 

S.  3112 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  in  legislative  session,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Mansfield  I,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Schweiker),  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  i  Mr.  Moss )  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3112,  to  require  an  in- 
vestigation and  study,  including  research, 
into  possible  use  of  solid  wastes  resulting 
from  mining  and  processmg  coal. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  284— RESO- 
LUTION REPORTED  AUTHORIZ- 
ING ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  iS.  Res.  284);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res    284 

Re30lved,  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce Is  hereby  authorized  to  expend,  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  $75,- 
000.00.  In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purposes  and  during  the  same 
IJerlod.  specified  in  Senate  Resolution  79, 
Nlnety-flrst  Congress,  agreed  to  February  17. 
1969. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  285— RESO- 
LUTION SUBMITTED  AUTHORIZ- 
ING A  STUDY  BY  THE  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Mr,  PROXMIRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
GooDELL,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 

McGOVERN,    Mr.    MONDALK,    Mr.    MUSKIE, 

Mr  Nelson,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Tydincs.  and  Mr. 
Yarborough)  submitted  a  resolution  iS. 
Res.  285)  to  authorize  a  study  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  pursuant 
to  Its  jurisdiction  in  matters  relating  to 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations  generally  and  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  of  the  pos- 
sibilities for  international  cooperation 
and  cost  sharing  in  the  exploration  of 
space,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.  > 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE   CONCVRRENT   RE.SOLUTION    28 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  legislative  .session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  <  Mr. 
Goodeld  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
my  resolution.  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 28,  expressing  the  sen.se  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  incorpora- 
tion into  the  Interstate  System  of  U.S. 
Route  219. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  28,  introduced  by 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Schweiker)  and  cosponsorcd  by  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Javits  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Randolph  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  .sense  o*" 
the  Senate  that  U.S.  Route  219  be  in- 
corporated into  the  Interstate  Hlghwa  r 
System  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as 
possible. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  critical 
lack  of  modern  highways  passing  through 
the  Appalachian  region  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  West  Virginia, 
and  Virginia.  Route  219,  which  serxices 
the  region.  Is  a  dangerous,  obsolete  two- 
lane  road,  and  cannot  adequately  pro- 
vide much -needed  accessibility  into  this 
portion  of  the  country. 

As  part  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem, route  development  activities  will  be- 
come eligible  to  receive  90  percent  fund- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government  imder 
the  highway  trust  fimd.  This  financial 
assistance  would  help  pro\ide  more  rapid 
development  of  an  adequate  north-south 
highway  from  Buffalo.  N.Y..  to  Bluefield. 
W.  Va. 

Route  219  is  the  major  north-south 
truck  route  linking  the  Niagara  Frontier 
with  central  Pennsylvania  and  the  South. 
Its  development  and  expansion  would 
create  the  shortest,  fastest,  and  safest 
route  for  interstate  trafflc.  In  addition, 
it  would  encourage  the  economic  devel- 


opment of  the  counties  through  which  it 
will  ptiss,  as  well  as  adjacent  counties. 
I  have  cosponsored  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  28  to  help  provide  the  people 
of  New  York  and  other  States  in  the 
region  safer  and  faster  transportation 
thoroughfares  and  greater  economic  de- 
velopment. I  am  hopeful  Uiat  my  col- 
leagues will  support  this  resolution. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     287 

Mr  B\'RD  of  Virginia  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  "H.R.  13270)  to  reform 
the  income  tax  laws,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
when  he  submitted  the  amendments  ap- 
pear later  in  the  Record  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON    S.    721, 
UNSOLICITED  CREDIT  CARDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  wi.sh 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  721.  a  bill  to  safeguard  the 
consumer  by  requiring  greater  standards 
of  care  in  the  issuance  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards  and  by  limiting  the  liability 
of  consumers  for  the  unauthorized  use 
of  credit  cards,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Thursday. 
Friday,  and  Monday,  December  4.  5.  and 
8.  1969,  and  will  begin  at  10  am.  in 
room  5302  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit written  statements  in  connection 
with  the.se  hearings  should  notify  Mr. 
Kenneth  A.  McLean,  room  5300.  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C., 
20510;  telephone  225-7391. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciai-\- : 

Bert  C.  Hum.  of  Mi.ssouri.  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Mis- 
souri for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Cahnn 
K.  Hamilton. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday.  November  25,  1969,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


OIL  IMPORT  CONTROLS 

Mr.  MUSB3E.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
is  approaching  when  we  will  soon  receive 
from  the  President's  Cabinet  Task  Force 
the  long-awaited  report  on  oil  import 
controls.  Senators  who  have  been  deeply 
involved  in  this  matter  have  submitted 


their  ideas  and  suggestions  to  the  task 
force,  individually  and  in  concert 

Although  many  good  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made,  one  recent  sub- 
mission deserves  our  special  attention. 

On  November  12.  1969,  five  members  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Servicec  Committee 
wrote  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
Laird  suggesting  significant  changes  in 
the  oil  import  program. 

Using  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
port to  the  task  force  as  a  base,  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Armed  Services  Contmilt- 
tee  made  nine  recommendations.  These 
recommended  changes,  if  adopted,  will 
provide  the  needed  consumer  benefits  in 
the  form  of  lower  cost  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, and  at  the  same  time,  meet  the 
needs  of  our  national  security  goals — 
goals  that  have  been  clearly  defined  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  major  points  made  in  this  pro- 
posal are : 

That  an  active  role  be  given  to  re- 
fineries located  in  foreign  trade  zones: 

That  oil  imported  overland  from  Can- 
ada and  Mexico  be  eliminated  from  the 
import  control  program;  and 

That  the  import  quota  be  raised  from 
12.2  percent  of  domestic  demand  to  20 
percent  of  domestic  demand. 

The  arguments  for  these  changes  are 
.sound,  and  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  who  have  prepared 
these  recommendations  are  to  be  com- 
mended. Senator  Smith,  Senator  Ste- 
phen Young.  Senator  McIntyre.  Senator 
INOUYE.  and  Senator  Brooke  have  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  de- 
liberations on  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letter  and  the 
memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  ,,  ,_„ 

November  11,  lfiP9. 

Hon.  Melvtn  R    Latod, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  would  like  to 
congratulate  vou  and  your  Department  for 
vour  forthright  statement  of  views  on  oil 
import  control  to  the  President's  Task  Force. 
We  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  statement's 
constructive  presentation  of  t.he  national 
security  aspects  of  an  Import  control  pol- 
icy. As  vou  know,  the  legal  Justification  for 
controlling  Imports  is  our  national  security 
needs.  We  therefore  consider  the  views  of 
your  Department  to  be  vital  to  the  struc- 
turing of  a  wise,  realistic  and  equitable  con- 
trol policy. 

As  members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  Senators  deeply  concerned 
by  the  Impact  of  the  oil  Import  program  on 
the  people  we  represent,  we  would  like  to 
share  with  you  our  thoughts  about  possible 
changes  In  the  present  structure  of  the  pro- 
gram which  would  respond  directly  to  the 
security  needs  discussed  In  your  Depart- 
ment's presentation  to  the  Task  Force. 

Prom  an  economic  standpoint,  as  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  pointed  out  in  its  sub- 
mission to  the  Task  Force,  the  ideal  answer 
would  be  a  return  to  free  trade  In  oil.  Some 
members  of  the  Senate,  Including  some  sig- 
natories of  this  letter,  have  supported  this 
position.  But,  It  Is  also  possible,  to  suggest 
more  limited  changes  in  the  program  which 
would  achieve  a  measure  of  consumer  relief 
and  at  the  same  time  be  fully  consistent 
with  defense  needs  as  defined  by  your  De- 


partment The  proposed  changes  set  forth 
in  the  attached  memorandum  seem  to  ue  a 
logical  outgrowth  of  your  definition  of  these 
national  security  needs.  We  feel,  In  fact,  that 
the  logic  of  the  Departments  own  presen- 
tation comi>els  a  restructuring  of  the  pres- 
ent program  along  the  lines  at  least  similar 
to  those  we  propose 

A  key  aspect  of  our  proposed  restructuring 
would  be  the  use  of  foreign  trade  zones  This 
.■«pect  of  our  prop>08als  should  be  of  special 
Interest  to  you  since  your  Department  is 
represented  on  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Board  and  would  share  direct  responsibility 
for  executing  an  oil  Import  policy  tied  to 
the  use  of  such  zones. 

Since  you  are  presently  in  the  process  of 
discharging  your  responsibilities  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Task  Force  and  are 
reviewing  the  alternative  solutions  to  the 
problem,  we  hope  you  will  keep  in  mind  the 
points  raised  in  the  attached  memorandum 
We  believe  our  proposals  to  be  compatible 
with  the  Interests  of  your  Department  as 
well  as  with  a  healthy  economy,  and  hope 
they  will  prove  helpful  to  you  in  your  con- 
tribution to  the  efforts  of  the  Task  Force. 
If  you  have  any  comments  or  queFtions 
regarding  these  matters  we  shall,  as  always, 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
Sincerely, 

Margaret  Chase  SMrrn. 

U.S.  Senate 
Ed-ward  W,  Brooke, 

US  Senate. 
Stephen  M    Young, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Daniel  K.  Inoitte, 

U.S.  Senatt 
Thomas  J.  McIntyre, 

U.S.  Senate. 

MORATORriM 

subject;    national    sEcrRirv    and    oil 

imports 

A.  Defense  submission  to   task  force 

Before    explaining    our    recommendations 

we  beheve  It  will  be  useful  to  outline  briefly 

the  salient  points  made  by  the  Department 

ol    Defense   to  the  Task  Force. 

1.   Oil   is  a  strategic  material   and   from   a 
military    standpoint    us   absolutely    essential 
Success  or  failure  m  any  conventional  con- 
f.lct  may  hinge  on  oil. 

2  Military  petroleum  capacity  cannot  be 
judged  simply  by  measuring  productivity 
and  dellverabillty  of  crude  oil  but  is  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  refining  capacities,  pipeline 
through  put,  and  capacity  of  storage  termi- 
nals as  well, 

3  There  must  be  maintained  a  capability 
m  the  US.  to  supply  our  own  war  needs  in 
case  existing  foreign  sources  and  alternative 
foreign   sources  are  denied. 

4.  Moblli2iatlon  studies  show  that  any  type 
of  extended  emergency  involving  the  U.S. 
and  its  allies  cannot  be  adequately  fueled  by 
the  U.S.  alone, 

5.  Our  national  security  dictates  that  we 
have  m  existence  dependable,  capable  and 
willing  overseas  sources  to  satisfy  our  pe- 
troleum needs  on  a  global  basis, 

6.  The  most  secure  oil  supply  source  is 
clearly  continental  U.S.  The  most  secure  for- 
eign sources  are  Canada  and  Mexico,  and 
particularly  insofar  as  overland  movements 
are  concerned.  Thev  are  probably  as  secure 
as  supplies  from  the  U.S.  Itself.  Within  the 
U.S.  the  least  secure  supply  Is  that  which 
moves  from  the  Gulf  to  the  East  Coast  by 
tanker,  thus  becoming  vulnerable  to  hostile 
submarine  action. 

Shipments  from  the  Caribbean  area  to  the 
East  Coast  by  tanker  are  no  greater  risk 
than  shipments  from  U.S.  Oulf.  The  Carib- 
bean is  more  desirable  than  the  U.S.  Gulf  for 
West  Coast  needs.  Among  all  major  foreign 
producing  areBB,  the  Middle  East  is  least 
secure,  with  Ir»n  lees  susceptible  to  supply 
interruption  than  other  Middle  East  coun- 
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tries    North  Africa  and  West  Afrlc*  are  more 
secure  than  the  Middle  East  oountrles. 

Supplies  from  Alaska  are  not  as  secure  as 
those  from  the  continental  US.  Canada, 
Mexico,  or  the  Caribbean  There  are  obvious- 
ly no  political  risks  in  Alaska  but  the  North 
Slope  Is  highly  vulnerable  to  enemy  action. 
Moreover,  the  potential  Northwest  passage 
sea  route  to  the  East  Coast  Is  vulnerable  to 
enemy  submarines  sheltered  by  Arctic  Ice 
fields.  DellverleG  to  the  West  Oo«st  are  simi- 
larly vulnerable,  but  probably  to  a  lesser 
degree 

7  There  are  only  two  types  of  threat 
against  which  we  must  protect  ourselves 
from  the  standpoint  of  oil  availability; 

a.  A  protracted  conventional  war  to  which 
we  are  a  party. 

b  A  cut-off  of  supplies  resulting  from  a 
limited  conflict  Involving  some  of  the  pro- 
ducing nations. 

Continuity  of  oil  supply  In  the  aftermath 
of  a  nuclear  exchange  would  not  be  a  factor 
of  major  significance  since  consiunptlon  of 
oil  would  be  sharply  reduced,  as  would  the 
capacity  to  refine  oil. 

8  All  experience  to  date  with  limited  wars 
Indicates  that  disruptions  associated  with 
them  are  limited  In  scope  The  denial  of 
sources  Is  not  apt  to  be  universal,  nor  do 
»uch  dMUals  affect  all  consuming  countries 
•quall^Ti- Of  the  two  major  sources  for  U.S. 
military  requirements.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the 
Caribbean  area  will  be  affected  by  this  type 
of  hostility,  but  possible  that  all  or  part  of 
the  Middle  East  area  could  be  denied  at  any 
time. 

9.  The  more  serious  threat  is  the  possi- 
bility of  a  protracted  general  war. 

Such  a  war  requires  large  and  continuing 
military  oil  requirements  and  la  Likely  to  in- 
volve some  of  the  world's  major  oil  supplying 
nations.  It  Is  only  the  possibility  of  this  kind 
of  a  conflict  which  Justifies  the  maintenance 
of  sufficient  U.S.  and  Western  hemisphere 
spare  capacity  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
other  foreign  supplies.  Thus.  It  Is  only  the 
(xjsslblllty  of  this  kind  of  a  conflict  which 
Justlfles  the  continuation  of  some  oil  import 
controls. 

10.  In  the  forseseeable  future,  partial  or 
complete  dental  of  foreign  oil  to  the  US. 
would  not  limit  our  capabilities  for  military 
action  A  conventional  war  of  extended  du- 
ration would  probably  result  In  severe  oil 
shortages  but  the  least  effect  would  be  felt 
In  the  U.S.  Europe  and  Japan  are  far  more 
dependent  on  oil  as  an  energy  source  (55'^ 
and  10'",)  than  Is  the  US.  (44';  )  and  less 
able  to  reduce  demand  by  restricting  non- 
essential usee  or  substituting  other  energy 
sources. 

11.  In  the  event  of  a  sudden  curtailment 
of  foreign  odl  supplies,  particularly  If  heavy 
fuel  suppUas  were  cut  off.  government  con- 
trol over  U.S.  refining  and  transportation  op- 
erations and  an  allocation  of  producing, 
transportation  and  refining  resources  would 
have  to  be  Initiated. 

12.  Denial  of  foreign  supplies  of  residual 
fuel  would  be  of  great  significance  to  the 
Navy  Except  on  the  West  Coast.  Navy  spe- 
cial fuel  oil  Is  entirely  of  foreign  origin. 
A  military  supply  gap  of  45-50  million  bar- 
rels per  year  would  be  created  if  this  oil 
were  cut  off.  Allocation  of  available  U.S. 
residual  fuel  would  be  required  immediately 
In  order  to  avoid  the  early  immobilization  of 
the  fieet.  Imposition  of  government  controls 
would  be  absolutely  necessary 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  military  re- 
quirements are  below  the  motor  gasoline 
ran^e  of  rellnery  output,  and  they  will  be 
even  more  so  should  the  Air  Force  shift  to  a 
distillate  based  Jet  fuel  as  Is  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

US.  refinery  outputs,  now  heavily  oriented 
towards  gasoline  i47':  in  19681.  would  need 
restructuring  to  meet  military  requirements 
if  foreign  sources  were  denied. 

13.  Adequate    U.S.    flag    or    U.S    controlled 


shipping  must  be  available  to  move  U.S. 
crude  oil  to  refineries  dependent  on  water- 
borne  supplies  Most  wat«r-borne  supplies 
consist  now  of  foreign  crude  oil  shipped  to 
the  U.S.  in  foreign  flag  vessels  which  might 
not  be  available  under  emergency  conditions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Canadian  and  Mexican  oil  shipped  over- 
land should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  U  S. 
freely  outside  of  the  quota  system  There  Is 
simply  no  reason  to  restrict  this  oil.  As  in- 
dicated by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  its 
submission  to  the  Task  Force,  overland  ship- 
ments from  Canada  and  Mexico  are  as  secure 
as  our  own  continental  oil  supplies,  more 
secure  than  Oulf  Coast  supplies  which  have 
to  be  moved  to  the  East  Coast  by  tanker  and 
far  more  secure  than  militarily  vulnerable 
Alaskan  oU. 

With  complete  freedom  of  access  to  the 
US  market.  Canadian  imports  would  prob- 
ably increase  from  current  levels  of  600.000 
b  d  lo  15  million  b  d  within  two  years  and 
to  2  5  to  3  million  b  d  within  5  to  10  years. 
Canadian  oil  is  lower  cost  oil  than  our  own 
continental  supplies  on  an  average  by  about 
50r  per  barrel.  Thus  free  access  of  Canadian 
oil  to  U  S  markets  would  cause  a  price  de- 
cline in  the  U.S.  which  would  be  likely  to 
force  our  highest-cost,  least -efficient  wells  to 
close  down.  Within  a  relatively  few  years, 
most  of  our  inefficient  stripper  well  produc- 
tion would  be  phased  out  as  Canadian  im- 
ports grow  State  pro-rationing  tied  to  mar- 
ket demand  and  designed  to  protect  high- 
cost  wells  would  become  a  thing  of  the  past, 
eliminating  an  economic  mlsallocatlon 
which  the  C  R.A.  .study  estimates  costs  the 
nation  2.3  billion  dollars  annually. 

In  the  process  stripper  well  reserves  of  ap- 
proximately 6  billion  barrels  would  probably 
be  lost  until  such  time  as  technological  ad- 
vances made  their  production  economical 
once  again  On  the  other  hand,  some  12-15 
billion  barrels  of  new  reserves  would  be  added 
from  Canada,  new  exploration  incentives 
there  would  add  still  further  reserves,  and 
our  Industrial  and  home  consumers,  partic- 
ularly in  the  middle  west,  would  benefit  from 
lower  cost  energy 

Moreover,  the  largest  single  market  for 
U.S.  exports  of  a  wide  range  of  goods,  the 
Canadian  market,  would  expand  as  Canadians 
earned  more  dollars  from  oil  exports  to 
America  and  could  thus  Increase  purchases 
of  other  goods  here. 

The  only  serious  objections  raised  about  In- 
creasing our  dependence  on  Canadian  oil 
has  been  the  fact  that  Canada  Itself  depends 
on  foreign  imports  to  cover  oil  requirements 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  (from 
Ottawa  Valley  east  to  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces) Part  of  that  demand  Is  met  by  crude 
oil  piped  to  Montreal  from  Portland,  Maine, 
and  part  by  crude  oil  and  product  Imports 
shipped  by  tanker  from  foreign  sources.  We 
can't  depend  on  Canada,  so  the  argument 
runs,  because  In  an  emergency  supplies  nor- 
mally sold  to  the  Western  US.  will  be  directed 
to  Eastern  Canada. 

Thai  argument  is  simply  not  defensible. 
In  the  first  place,  as  Canada's  own  submis- 
sion to  the  Task  Force  clearly  indicates, 
Canada  doesn't  have  the  transportation 
facilities  for  shipping  oil  from  Its  Western 
provinces  to  Montreal  and  points  east.  More- 
over, as  part  of  any  overall  oil  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  we  could  logically 
undertake  to  supply  our  crude  and  finished 
products  from  the  Oulf  Coast  to  the  Montreal 
market  in  an  emergency  while  Canada  In  re- 
turn could  step  up  shipments  to  us  In  the 
Mid-west. 

In  view  of  both  the  military  security  of 
supply  and  the  economic  benefits  Involved, 
we  urge  that  the  Task  Force  reconunend 
complete  freedom  of  overland  Canadian  oil 
shipments  on  a  normal  commercial  basis.  In 
addition.  If  Mexico  production  grows  sharply 
and  overland  pipeline  shipments  from  that 


country  can  be  Initiated,  we  urge  that  they 
be  treated  similarly  to  Canadian  oil. 

3  We  urge  th»t  the  Federal  government 
develop  new  methods  of  Insuring  emergency 
spare  capacity.  The  government  could,  for 
example,  construct  extensive  storage  facili- 
ties, establish  a  national  pro-rationing  sys- 
tem for  efficient  large  fields,  or  promote  the 
research  necessary  to  make  practicable  the 
exploitation  of  shale  oil  and  oil  from  coal  In 
the  United  States  and  tar  sands  In  Canada. 

3.  In  determining  the  level  of  permis- 
sible Imports  from  non-North  American 
sources,  a  detailed  determination  should  be 
made  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
vrtth  the  direct  assistance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  the  volume  of  crude 
oil  needed  to  cover  our  essential  require- 
ments. Current  data  suggests  that  the 
country  could  meet  any  emergency  oper- 
ating on  about  80';  of  current  consump- 
tion levels.  This  figure  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  about  55';  of  our  total  oil  use  is  cen- 
tered in  the  transjKjrtatlon  field.  And  of 
total  transportation  use.  about  70 '^r-  Is  used 
by  private  automobiles,  motorcycles,  and 
pleswure  boats  In  an  emergency  situation, 
use  of  these  private  vehicles  could  easily 
be  cut  by  50'"^,  without  endangering  es- 
sential industrial  and  military  operations. 
This  would  In  turn  reduce  overall  consump- 
tion of  oil  by  a  minimum  of  20'';  . 

4.  After  making  a  determination  of  es- 
sential requirements  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment win  be  In  a  position  to  establish  a 
rational  oil  Import  program.  The  allowable 
Import  rate  would  be  fixed  so  as  to  assume 
continued  domestic  capacity  equal  to  the 
essential  requirement  We  believe  that  the 
rate  chosen  should  be  reviewed  frequently 
and.   at  the  least,  every  two  years. 

If  we  assume  that  essential  needs  equal 
80'".  of  our  total  consumption,  then  the 
Federal  government  could  set  non-North 
American  Imports  at.  say.  14"";  of  consump- 
tion, leaving  a  6^.  pool  to  be  used  selec- 
tively by  the  government  to  promote  mili- 
tary, economic  and  social  objectives  which 
coiild  not  be  achieved  by  simply  allowing 
the  entire  20'^'.^  to  come  In  under  the  Oil 
Import  Program  as  presently  administered. 

A  14'"'r  quota  may  not  seem  like  a  signif- 
icant expansion  from  the  current  12.2''.. 
permissible  level  In  reality,  however.  It 
would  provide  for  sharp  growth  of  non- 
North  American  supplies,  because  at  pres- 
ent almost  30 '"r  of  our  total  crude  Imports 
Districts  I-IV  come  from  Canada,  which, 
imder  the  program  suggested  above  would 
no  longer  be  Included  in  the  oil  import  sys- 
tem. We  expect  much  of  the  increase  in 
non-North  American  Imports  to  come  from 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  rather  than  Vene- 
zuela because  Eastern  Hemisphere  supplies 
are  lower  cost  than  Venezuelan.  The  ex- 
pansion of  Eastern  Hemisphere  imports 
would,  of  course,  help  our  relations  with 
producing  countries  In  that  area,  but  since 
such  imports  would  be  non-essential,  we 
would  not  become  vulnerable  to  sudden 
denial   of  such   supplies   in   an   emergency. 

5.  We  believe  that  foreign  trade  zones 
would  be  a  most  useful  vehicle  In  allocating 
the  remaining  6'".  pool  of  import  allocations. 
By  their  nature,  refineries  located  in  foreign 
trade  zones  require  federal  approval.  Thus 
the  Federal  government  is  In  a  position  to 
Impose  the  terms  under  which  ;uch  zones 
oan  operate  The  Government  could  spell 
out  conditions  which  would  enable  such  zone 
refineries  to  achieve  national  foreign  policy, 
defense,  and  economic  objectives. 

6.  In  foreign  trade  7,one  refineries,  for  ex- 
ample, the  following  military  objectives 
could  be  achieved. 

a.  Zone  refineries  located  on  the  East  and 
Gulf  coastfi  could  be  Induced  to  operate 
largely  on  Venezuelan  oU,  providing  a  dra- 
matic growth  In  the  US.  market  for  sup- 
plies from  that  country  which  would  other- 
wise not  take  place.  The  government  could, 
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for  example,  grant  one  barrel  of  product 
import  quota  t  allowing  a  company  to  seU 
products  from  the  foreign  uade  zone  Into 
the  US.),  for  e»ch  3  barrels  of  VeneBuelan 
oil  used  at  the  foreign  trade  zone  refinery. 
Such  an  arrangement  wotiJd  assure  a  very 
high  proportion  of  non-North  American  im- 
ports from  Venezuela— the  area  deemed  most 
secure  among  foreign  sources  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  Its  submission  to  the 
Task  Force.  ^  .,  „ 

In  fact,  as  noted,  Defense  states  that  Car- 
ibbean supplies  are  equaUy  secure  from  a 
military  standpoint  as  our  own  tanker- 
shipped  supplies  from  the  U.S.  Oulf  Coast. 
The  encouragement  of  Venezuelan  ship- 
ments would  also  be  consistent  with  long- 
standing SUte  Department  priorities  and 
foreign  policy  goals  In  South  America. 

b  The  government  could  require  that  only 
a  certain  type  of  refinery  be  built  In  a  zone, 
thus  ending  the  Navy's  lOO'^c  dependence  on 
foreign  fuel  for  its  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean fleets.  At  present  our  Navy  faces 
immediate  immobilization  if  foreign  sources 
of  Navy  special  fuel  oil  are  shut  off.  The 
DOD  in  its  submission  notes  that  there 
would  have  to  be  a  restructuring  of  the  en- 
tire U.S.  refinery  set-up  in  order  to  avoid 
such  immobilization  in  the  event  foreign 
supplies  were  denied. 

This  situation  has  developed  because  U.S. 
refineries  run  their  plants  to  maximize  gaso- 
line output  and  minimize  the  heavy  residual 
fuel  oil  which  Is  used  by  the  Navy  to  power 
Its  ships.  No  heavy  fuel  type  refineries  are 
built  in  the  U.S.  Meanwhile  companies  with- 
out Import  quotas  desiring  to  participate  in 
the  U.S.  heavy  fuel  market  have  been  forced, 
under  the  present  oil  Import  program,  to 
build  their  plants  off-shore  of  the  U.S.  In 
the  last  decade,  since  Import  controls  were 
established,  there  has  been  a  rapid  expan- 
sion of  heavy  fuel  type  refining  capacity  in 
the  Marltlmes.  Panama,  Trinidad,  and  else- 
where. New  plants  are  now  under  construc- 
tion In  the  Bahamas  and  Newfoundland. 

In  short,  we  have  been  exporting  our  re- 
finery capacity.  This  Is  bad  news  from  a 
balance  of  payments  standpoint,  and  It  is 
even  worse  from  a  military  standpoint  be- 
cause in  an  emergency  when  such  refining 
capacity  would  be  needed  most  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  these  refineries  could  not 
be  placed  under  control  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. 

According  to  the  Defense  Department  sub- 
mission, the  great  preponderance  of  Its  mili- 
tary requirements  arc  products  below  the 
gasoline  range.  Thus.  In  approving  foreign 
trade  zone  refineries,  the  Oovernment  could 
require  that  such  plants  produce  a  high 
proportion — perhaps  80'^'r — of  products  be- 
low the  motor  gasoline  range. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Occidental 
Petroleimi  Corporation  at  Machlasport, 
Maine,  Tenneco  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  Steu- 
art  Petroleum  In  Maryland,  the  Hawaii  Inde- 
pendent Refining  Company  In  Honolulu,  al- 
ready plan  to  build  heavy  fuel  oriented 
plants  of  the  type  recommended.  In  fact, 
the  revised  Occidental  refinery  plan  provides 
for  production  153,000  b/d  of  low  sulphur 
residual  fuel— more  than  55  million  barrels 
annuallv.  Thus,  this  one  plant  could  in  an 
emergeiicy  cover  the  entire  shortfall  of  Navy 
special  fuel  oil  outlined  by  the  DOD  In  Its 
submission.  A  string  of  such  heavy  fuel 
oriented  refineries  would  give  the  DOD  flex- 
ibility of  supply  In  an  emergency  and  make  It 
far  less  vulnerable  to  denial  of  foreign  sup- 
plies than  at  present.  Naturally,  such 
refineries  would  be  under  complete  U.S.  con- 
trol In  any  emergency  mobilization  since 
they  would  be  located  on  U.S.  soil. 

c.  A  separate  but  related  military  Issue  is 
the  question  of  dispersal  of  refinery  capacity. 
During  the  10  years  of  the  OU  Import  Pro- 
gram. 85%  of  refinery  capacity  In  Districts 
I-IV  has  been  built  In  Just  two  states — Texas 
and  Louisiana.  This  has  increased  the  con- 


centration of  refining  capacity  in  that  area, 
making  our  refining  capablUty  more  vulner- 
able to  enemy  attack.  With  absolute  control 
over  foreign  trade  zone  approvals,  the  Fed- 
eral gfovernment  can  easily,  through  Its  ap- 
proval of  zone  locations,  contribute  to  a 
meaningful  dispersal  of  our  refining  capac- 
ity. 

d.  Another  vulnerable  military  area  out- 
lined by  the  DOD  Is  the  lack  of  U.S.  flag 
tankers.  All  of  the  heavy  fuel  now  Imported 
Into  this  country  from  the  off-shore  plants 
described  above  Is  shipped  In  foreign-flag 
vessels.  Under  an  emergency  mobilization 
we  have  no  control  over  these  vessels, 
and  should  they  be  denied  us.  It  would  be 
difficult  If  not  Impossible  to  Increase  the 
flow  of  U.S.  Oulf  Coast  oil  to  the  East  Coast. 
Foreign  trade  zone  refineries  under  exist- 
ing law  would  be  required  to  ship  products 
from  the  zone  to  the  U.S.  In  U.S  fiag  tankers 
Occidental  Petroleum,  for  example,  has  esti- 
mated that  Its  zone  refinery  alone  would 
require  the  addition  of  8-12  new  T-2  type 
U.S.  tankers  to  the  U.S.  flag  fleet. 

7.  Foreign  trade  zone  refineries  can  also  be 
used  to  bring  a  measure  of  economic  relief 
to  those  regions  of  the  country  which  have 
been  burdened  unfairly  and  disproportion- 
ately vrtth  high  prices  under  the  present  pro- 
gram. We  attach  two  tables  summarizing  the 
trends  In  retail  and  wholesale  home  heating 
oU  prices  over  the  last  five  years.  These  show 
that  New  England,  the  Southeastern  Atlantic 
area,  and  the  middle  Atlantic  area,  all  are  at 
a  considerable  price  disadvantage  compared 
to  the  midwest,  where  refining  capacity  Is 
sufficient  to  cover  local  demand.  With  free 
access  for  Canadian  crude  as  proposed  above, 
the  disparity  between  midwest  consumer 
prices  and  those  along  the  Eastern  seaboard, 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Hawaii,  will 
become  even  greater  unless  foreign  trade 
zones  are  promoted  i^jeclfically  to  redtice 
prices. 

District  I.  which  comprises  the  East  Coast, 
uses  45'";  of  the  Nation's  oil  yet  has  only  15 ''r 
of  this  Nation's  refining  capacity.  No  new 
refineries  have  been  btUlt  along  the  entire 
Bast  Coast  since  the  Import  Program  was 
instituted  Nor  are  any  likely  to  be  con- 
suucted  there  given  the  economic  realities 
of  the  situation  unless  the  present  program 
is  changed 

8.  Use  of  foreign  trade  zones  should  not 
be  restricted  solely  to  the  East  CJoast.  al- 
though they  will  be  particularly  useful  in 
that  area.  Prices  for  home  heating  oil  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  are  also  far  above  the 
national  average  and  foreign  trade  zones  in 
that  area  would  be  useful. 

Similarly  prices  for  all  refined  products  in 
Hawaii  are  far  above  those  on  the  mainland. 
On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  the 
Task  Force  so  far.  there  seems  to  be  a  good 
case  for  removing  Hawaii  from  District  V 
and  eliminating  all  Import  restrictions  now 
applicable  to  Hawaii.  If,  however,  the  Task 
Force  decides  to  continue  import  restrictions 
in  Hawaii  or  to  phase  them  out  gradually 
over  an  extended  period  of  time,  foreign 
trade  zones  would  be  a  useful  vehicle  during 
such  a  transitional  period. 

9.  In  addition  to  all  of  the  above  military 
and  economic  objectives  which  can  be 
achieved  through  the  use  of  zones,  we  be- 
lieve there  are  a  number  of  other  require- 
ments that  the  Federal  government  could 
consider  In  connection  with  granting  foreign 
trade  zones.  These  include  possible  require- 
ments that: 

a.  zone  refineries  maintain  at  least  10'". 
spare  storage  and  refinery  capacity  for  use 
in  times  of  emergency; 

b.  the  tightest  possible  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion controls  be  built  Into  any  zone  refinery 
and  terminal  operation: 

c.  a  positive  contribution  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  be  demonstrated  by 
each  foreign  trade  zone  refinery  applicant; 

d.  zone  refiners  meet  any  other  objectives 


deemed  appropriate  by  the  cony)etent  local, 
state  and  federal  officials  involved. 


STA'rrMBNT  ON  On,  Lrrmi  to  Dkfxnsb 
Secretakt   Laird 

Several  members  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  have  today  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  a  position 
paper  urging  Increased  use  of  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  as  a  part  of  the  Oil  Import  Control 
Program.  They  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Secretary  would  consider  their  proposal  In 
determining  the  Defense  Department's  con- 
tribution to  the  soon-to-be-concluded  Presi- 
dential Task  Force  review  of  the  Program. 
Joining  In  the  letter  were  Senators  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  (R-Malne).  Stephen  M.  Toung 
(D-Ohlo).  Daniel  K  Inouye  (D-Hawall), 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  (D-NH),  and  Edward 
W.  Brooke  (R-Mass.) .  (A  text  of  the  position 
paper  Is  attached) . 

The  five  Senators  pointed  out  that  their 
letter  Is  fully  consistent  with  the  definition 
of  national  security  needs  as  regards  oil  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  its  own 
earlier  staff  level  presentation  to  the  Task 
Force.  They  said  that  their  proposal  has 
been  offered  as  a  viable  accommodation  be- 
tween those  who  would  eliminate  the  Oil 
Import  Control  Program  entirely  and  those 
who  would  retain  It  essentially  in  its  present 
form.  The  lawmakers  pointed  out  that  If 
adopted  as  government  policy  their  recom- 
mendations would  improve  our  ability  to 
meet  national  sectirity  needs  and,  at  the 
same  time,  greatly  increase  the  annual  vol- 
ume of  oil  imports  to  the  considerable  ad- 
vantage   of    American    consiuners. 

The  Senators  called  for  the  following 
changes  In  the  present  program: 

(1)  The  Immediate  decontrol  of  all  Ca- 
nadian and  Mexican  oil  shipped  overland  Into 
the  United  States. 

(2)  An  increase  In  the  present  quota  of 
12.2'^'c  of  domestic  demand  to  20"^?  of  exist- 
ing demand.  14';  of  this  amotmt  to  be 
wholly  decontrolled  and  the  remaining  6''; 
allocated  to  Foreign  Trade  Zones 

Additional    background    information    fol- 
lows: J 
The    Senators    have    recommended,     first,       M 
that  Canadian  and  Mexican  oil  shipped  orver-       ^ 
land  into  the  United  States  be  allowed  to 
enter    without    any    Import    controls.    They 
have  done  this  because  they  agree  -with  the  * 
Defense    Department's    recognition.    In    It's 
earlier  submission   to  the  Task  Force,   that 
these  sources  are  fully  as  secure  militarily 
as  continental  oil  supplies,  more  secure  than 
U.S.  Gulf  Coast  supplies  moved  to  the  East 
Coast  by  tanker,  and  far  more  secure  than 
militarily    quite   vulnerable    Alaskan   oil. 

They  have  recommended,  second,  that  the 
present  oil  Import  quota  of  12.2%  of  do- 
mestic demand  be  raised  to  20<^  of  domestic 
demand.  This  recommendation  is  based  on 
their  considered  Judgment  that  In  a  pro- 
longed emergency  the  United  States  could 
continue  to  operate  successfully  on  the  80 '"r 
of  domestic  demand  which  would  continue 
to  be  supplied  from  militarily  secure  sotirces. 
It  is  their  belief  that  the  bulk  of  the  oil 
coming  Into  the  United  States  tinder  his  In- 
creased quota — an  amount  equal  to  14  "v  of 
domestic  demand — should  come  In  free  of 
any  controls  whatsoever. 

'They  feel  that  the  remaining  6%,  how- 
ever, should  be  allocated  to  Foreign  Trade 
Zones.  Because  these  zones  and  their  maimer 
of  operation  must  be  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral government,  their  activities  can  be  regu- 
lated to  achieve  a  number  of  foreign  policy, 
military,  and  economic  objectives  not  being 
achieved  under  the  present  program. 

For  example,  the  present  program  is  so 
constituted  that  no  new  refineries  have  been 
built  on  the  East  Coast  since  the  program 
was  instituted  In  1959.  The  Eart  Coast,  with 
46 <S  of  the  Nations  oil  demand,  has  at  pres- 
ent onlv  Ib'^r  of  the  Nation's  refining  capac- 
ity, which  Is  presently  heavily  concentrated 
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Alone  the  Oulf  Coast.  Th«  oonstructlon  of 
new  reflnertes  alt  Pomlgn  Timde  Zonea 
tbrougbout  the  Nation  would  not  only  bene- 
fit conaumera  but  would  dleperaa  our  refin- 
ing capacity  and  thereby  make  It  lea*  vul- 
nerable to  enemy  attack. 

Moreover,  most  existing  reflnerlee  have  an 
economic  Incentive  to  maximise  gasoline 
production  and  to  minimize  the  production 
of  heavy  fuel  oil  such  aa  Is  required  by  the 
United  States  Navy.  Aa  a  result,  the  Navy  Is 
almost  wholly  dependent  on  oil  refined  In 
the  Caribbean  and  In  the  Maritime  Provinces 
of  Canada.  Since  none  of  these  refineries 
could  be  controlled  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment through  emergency  mobilization,  the 
Navy  might  well  be  Immobilized  if  certain 
types  of  hostilities  broke  out.  Foreign  Trade 
Zonea,  however,  could  be  granted  Incentives 
to  engage  in  the  type  of  refining  which 
would  meet  our  NAvy's  needs. 

Additional  national  policy  goals  might  be 
achieved  If  East  and  Gulf  Coast  refineries 
operating  In  Foreign  Trade  Zones  were  re- 
oulred  to  operate  Dn  Venezuelan  oil.  Given 
the  political  uncertainties  In  the  Middle 
Eaat,  It  would  not  be  prudent  for  the  United 
States  to  become  overwhelmingly  dependent 
on  Bistem  Hemisphere  supplies  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  have  always  been  able  to 
coi-.nt  on  Venezuelan  oil  throughout  long 
Va«tory,.even  during  World  War  II.  the  Ko- 
rean WMV-the  Vietnamese  conflict,  and  two 
Arnb-lsraell  wars.  SUch  a  requirement  would 
serve  foreign  poUcV  as  well  as  Just  military 
objectives.  It  wouldlbe  consistent  with  Presi- 
dent Nlxons  and  Governor  Rockefeller's  new 
Latin  American  policy  which  Is  designed  to 
help  all  developing!  countries  and  particu- 
larly those  of  Latin  lAmerlca. 

Other  policy  objectives  which  the  Sena- 
tor's recommendations  could  help  achieve 
are  developed  in  the  position  paper  Itself. 
They  feel  that  the  possible  realization  of 
these  objectives,  anl  the  considerable  con- 
sumer relief  entallel  by  their  recommenda- 
tions, entitle  them  to  serious  consideration 
both  by  the  Depart  nent  of  Defense  and  by 
other  agencies  represented  on  the  President's 
Task  Force. 

Mr.  BROOKE,  ^[r.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine  for 
bringing  this  matler  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

In  making  our  proposal  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  wp  have  tried  to  offer  an 
alternative  that  ijs  fully  consistent  with 
national  security  needs  as  set  forth  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  its  own 
eariier  staff  leveil  presentation  to  the 
task  force.  This  recommendation  offers 
both  improvemerKt  of  our  abiUty  to  meet 
our  national  security  needs  and,  at  the 
same  time,  greatly  increases  the  annual 
volimie  of  oil  impbrts  to  the  considerable 
advantage  of  American  consumers. 

I  am  hopeful  that  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  this  it>rogram  will  realize  that 
as  presently  structured  it  does  not  and 
cannot  serve  the  best  interest  of  the 
country.  We  must  look  to  the  task  force 
for  relief  from  the  intolerable  burden 
that  this  system  has  placed  upon  us.  The 
embattled  consumers  of  this  Nation 
agree:  major  reforms  of  our  oil  import 
system  are  needed  now. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mubkie)  who  has  long  been 
an  ardent  advocate  of  consumer  inter- 
ests, for  his  remarks. 

As  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  our  primary  focus  in  ana- 
lyzing and  developing  recommendations 
to  modify  the  existing  oil  import  control 
program  has  been  keyed  to  national  se- 


curity goals.  At  the  same  time,  as  Sen- 
ators concerned  with  the  problems  of  our 
constituents,  we  have  been  anxious  to 
reduce  the  unfair  burden  imposed  on  oil 
consumers  from  the  unnecessarily  high 
prices  resulting  from  the  present  pro- 
gram. 

The  proposal  we  have  outlined  is  a 
moderate  one  which  lies  part  way  be- 
tween the  status  quo,  advocated  by  oil 
industry  representatives  and  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  the  program,  advo- 
cated by  many  of  us '  representing  con- 
suming States. 

It  is  designed  to  cippeal  as  a  middle 
road  approach  to  President  Nixon  who 
must  soon  decide  this  Nation's  future  oil 
import  policy.  We  know  the  President  is 
beset  by  motmting  pressures  on  both 
sides  of  the  impxsrt  issue.  Our  proposal  is 
designed  to  seek  an  accommodation  so 
that  no  one  wins  or  loses  the  oil  import 
battle  except  this  Nation's  taxpayers,  who 
will  get  more  security  for  a  smaller  ex- 
penditure, and  this  Nation's  consumers, 
who  will  get  more  supplies  at  lower  costs. 

The  oil  industry  will  be  benefited  by 
these  proposals  as  well.  If  adopted,  they 
will  signal  the  end  of  what  has  been 
described  by  many  as  a  bitter  struggle 
between  the  oil  industry's  privileged  po- 
sition and  the  public  interest.  I  believe 
that  struggle  should  be  terminated  for  it 
does  industry  no  good  here  at  home  or 
in  its  operations  abroad.  I  think  it  is 
time  the  oil  industry  realized  some  ac- 
commodation must  be  made— some  rec- 
ognition must  be  given  to  the  legitimate 
complaints  of  the  public.  For  if  mod- 
erate proposals  such  as  those  we  have 
outlined  are  attacked  by  the  industrj-.  the 
battle  will  go  on.  And  the  final  resolution 
of  this  problem  is  apt  to  be  far  more 
severe  on  its  impact  on  the  indastry  than 
these  proposals  advanced  to  Secretary 
Laird. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FEDERAL 
CREDIT  UNIONS  IN  LOW-INCOME 
AREAS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  May  27 
of  this  year.  I  introduced  S.  2259  to 
amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to 
assist  in  establishing  credit  unions  in 
low-income  areas. 

I  believe  that  if  my  bill  were  enacted. 
it  would  pave  the  way  for  a  substantial 
easement  of  the  rigid  and  inflexible  in- 
comes of  the  poor.  It  is  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect poverty  neighborhoods,  by  them- 
selves, to  produce  the  necessary  funds 
and  leadership  to  form  credit  unions  or 
other  tjrpes  of  legitimate  financial  Insti- 
tutions to  provide  the  kind  of  service  par- 
ticular to  low-income  needs  and  ability 
to  repay.  My  bill  will  make  available  na- 
tional leadership  and  support  of  good 
credit  programs  for  the  poor  by  giving 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  the  authority  and  funds  to 
initiate  credit  unions  in  needy  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  Urban  Coalition  conducted  a  4- 
month  survey  of  innovative  credit  pro- 
grams imdertaken  by  bankers,  retailers, 
and  credit  union  oflftcials  across  the 
country.  A  summary  was  prepared  of 
that  survey,  entitled  "Consumer  Credit 
and  the  Low-Income  Consumer. "  I  be- 
lieve its  findings  should  have  widespread 


attention;  therefore,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

Consumer  CRiorr  and  thx  Low-Income 

CONSUMUl 
SUMMARY 

Ma]or  banks  and  retail  establishments 
throughout  the  country  have  expreased  con- 
cern with  the  problems  of  decay  In  America's 
cities.  Some  have  expressed  to  the  Urban 
Coalition  an  interest  in  participating  In  pro- 
grams to  Improve  the  life  of  the  cities  and  Its 
residents.  "Oonsumer  Credit  and  the  Low 
Income  Consumer"  was  prepared  in  response 
to  this  Interest. 

Ours  Is  a  credit  economy.  In  1968,  outstand- 
ing consumer  credit  toUled  $113  billion.  Al- 
though convenient  access  to  reasonably 
priced  credit  Is  a  problem  besetting  many 
segments  of  our  population.  It  Is  particularly 
acute  for  the  poor.  Low  and  middle  Income 
citizens,  because  of  limited  savings  and  no 
resources  to  fall  back  on  In  time  of  emer- 
gency, have  a  greater  need  for  credit  for  es- 
sential purchases — such  as  automobiles, 
household  furnishings  and  even  services 
such  as  education  or  health.  Yet.  In  many 
Inner  city  neighborhoods,  there  Is  little  or 
no  access  to  legitimate,  reasonably  priced 
sources  of  credit,  such  as  banks,  retail  es- 
tablishments or  credit  unions.  Despite  the 
greater  need  of  the  poor,  they  are  forced  to 
rely  on  high  priced,  often  Illegal  sources  of 
credit.  "Consumer  Credit  and  the  Low  In- 
come Consumer"  seeks  to  show  bankers,  re- 
tailers and  credit  union  officials  specific  steps 
that  they  can  Uke  to  make  credit  available  to 
the  poor  or  to  support  others  who  are  pro- 
viding credit  The  report  Is  based  on  more 
than  20  different  models  that  have  already 
been  successfully  operated  by  banks,  retail- 
ers and  credit  unions  across  the  country. 
Information  about  how  these  models  were 
developed,  how  they  operate  and  what  their 
problems  have  been  should  help  leading  fi- 
nancial Institutions  to  determine  how  they 
can  help  to  solve  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  the  urban  crisis. 

We  have  found  a  wide  variety  of  activities 
In  the  field  of  consumer  credit.  They  are 
small  in  size  and  constitute  only  a  tiny  step 
in  solving  a  huge  problem.  But.  the  projects 
we  have  found  are  a  beginning  and  they  tell 
us  much  about  the  realities  of  what  can  and 
cannot  be  done.  Banks,  retailers  and  credit 
unions  which  have  been  persistent  and  In- 
novative in  trying  to  accommodate  the  low- 
Income  consumer  have  lound — often  to  their 
surprise — that  the  poor  do  pay  The  low  in- 
come consumer  may  at  times  encounter  some 
difficulty  in  paying  bills  when  due.  but  in 
the  end,  his  performance  In  paying  his  full 
obligation  Is  nearly  as  good  as  hl.s  more  af- 
fluent suburban  counterpart. 

ACTION    BY    BANKS 

The  Northwestern  National  Bank  of  Min- 
neapolis started  a  loan  production  office,  tl-e 
Southslde  Financial  Planning  Service,  which 
provides  financial  couusellng  as  well  as  ap- 
plications for  new  savings  or  checking  ac- 
counts and  loans  The  applications  a.e 
processed  In  a  nearby  office  of  the  bank  with 
the  assistance  of  staff  members  from  the  loan 
production  office  This  approach  has  enabled 
the  bank  to  direct  services  to  an  inner-city 
neighborhood  without  violating  Minnesota's 
branch  banking  laws. 

On  the  northslde  of  Minneapolis,  the 
Northwestern  National  Bank  has  built  a  new 
community  based  financial  center.  The  upper 
level  Is  for  regular  banking  activities  T!ie 
lower  level  Is  for  adult  education,  counseling 
and  guidance  services — including  legal  re- 
ferral services. 

The  First  Plymouth  National  Bank  in 
Minneapolis,  which  began  as  an  Inner-clty 
loan   production   office,   has   t)ecome   a   new 
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black-operated  bank  organized  as  a  member 
of  the  First  Bank  System,  a  bank  holding 
company.  It  provides  a  variety  of  services  to 
meet   the   needs   of   the   community. 

Black  banks  provide  Important  services. 
Jobs  and  ownership  opportunities  to  the 
neighborhoods  they  serve  Studies  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  however,  show  that 
they  are  confronted  by  serious  operating 
problems  These  include;  smallness  of  opera- 
tion, lack  of  adequate  management  and  fi- 
nancial resources,  heavier  service  costs  and 
exclusion  from  many  of  the  major  Invest- 
ment opportunities  shared  by  larger  banks 
The  Freedom  National  Bank  of  New  Tork 
and  the  Unity  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts  have  met  these  dif- 
ficulties: thev  are  expanding  their  operaOons 
and  meeting  the  needs  of  the  black  com- 
munity They  have  succeeded  In  attracting 
corporate  deposits,  federal  tax  accounts  and 
state  treasury  deposits  which  have  substan- 
tially Increased  their  growth  potential.  Since 
the  resources  available  to  all  Innerclty  ethnic 
banks  are  limited  by  the  markets  they  serve, 
public  and  private  Individuals  Interested  In 
advancing  their  development  should  do 
everything  they  can  to  make  funds  from 
outside   the   ghetto   conununlty   available. 

The  Banco  Popular  de  Puerto  Rico  operates 
four  branches  In  the  New  York  City  area  and 
provides  a  focal  point  for  Puerto  Rlcan  busi- 
ness and  consumer  development. 

Banco  Popular  provides  extensive  counsel- 
ing to  both  consumer  and  business  borrowers. 
This  pattern  of  having  to  provide  extensive 
counseling  is  found  In  most  ghetto-related 
banks.  In  part.  It  arises  from  the  lack  of 
business  or  borrowing  backgrounds  of  many 
applicants  for  credit. 

When  the  neighborhood  U  was  serving  be- 
came an  integrated,  middle  to  lower-middle 
income  area.  Hyde  Park  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany In  Chicago  re-orlented  Its  services.  The 
bank  has  created  a  fast  growing  Urban  De- 
velopment Division  as  a  way  to  attract  de- 
posits, make  minority  business  loans.  Increase 
consumer  Installment  loans  and  provide  the 
counseling  and  guidance  necessary  to  prop- 
erly service  these  new  accounts.  Hyde  Park 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  has  been  helped 
immeasurably  by  deposits  made  for  develop- 
mental purposes  by  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
bv  numerous  businesses  In  Chicago  and  else- 
where. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  developed  a  pro- 
gram of  depositing  state  funds  In  banks 
which  have  made  special  commitments  to 
serve  the  needs  of  ghetto  or  Inner-clty  resi- 
dents While  all  banks  in  the  state  presum- 
ably have  access  to  state  deposits,  some  funds 
are  reserved  for  distribution  in  a  pattern  cal- 
culated to  expand  the  activities  of  banks 
which  meet  a  public  need  above  and  beyond 
normal  dav-to-dav  operations  Hyde  Park 
Bank  and  -frust  Company  has  received  nearly 
e3  million  in  deposits  as  a  result  of  this  spe- 
cial program.  All  urban  states  could  help 
to  expand  low  Income  consumer  credit  and 
to  aid  the  econonUc  development  of  the  In- 
ner-clty by  adopting  a  similar  pattern. 

A  number  of  ghetto  oriented  banks  have 
succeeded  in  attracting  deposits  from  large 
U.S.  corporations,  many  of  which  have  work- 
ing accounts  with  the  banks.  In  addition, 
many  corporations  use  the  ghetto  banks  as 
depositories  for  tax  funds  which  are  pe- 
riodically collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  Newark.  New  Jersey  a  group  of  banks 
have  Joined  together  to  establish  a  guarantee 
program  for  consumer  lending.  The  state  of 
New  Jersey  has  agreed  to  subsidize  the  banks 
for  the  cost  of  processing  each  application 
and  local  public  agencies  have  agreed  to  per- 
form credit  checks  and  other  services.  How- 
ever, the  program  has  been  slow  to  get  off 
the  ground  and  the  banks  have  succeeded  In 
raising  only  $120,000  Including  a  grant  of 
•60.000  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

In  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  area  of  Brook- 
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lyn,  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Metro- 
politan New  York  has  Inaugurated  a  mobile 
Consumer  Information  Center  which  offers 
lectures  to  community  groups,  pamphlets  for 
passers-by  and  In-depth  counseling  for  the 
few  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  It. 
The  Center  Is  financed  by  a  $35,000  grant 
from  the  Chase  Manhattan  Foundation.  If 
the  education  program  were  followed  by 
credit.  It  could  have  a  significant  impact. 

The  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  city's 
largest  banks,  has  made  a  major  Investment 
m  a  pilot  program  of  consumer  education 
and  will  offer  the  program  and  materials  at 
no  charge  to  high  schools  and  public  agen- 
cies In  Chicago.  It  will  also  offer  the  course 
and  materials  to  other  banks,  businesses  and 
agencies  across  the  country  for  use  In  their 
communities  on  a  cost  reimbursement  basis. 

LlMrrED-INCOME  CREDrT  UNIONS 

Although  federal  and  state  credit  unions 
have  long  serviced  middle  and  upper  Income 
consumers,  recently  rapid  growth  has  oc- 
curred m  limited-income  credit  unions.  These 
credit  unions — often  sponsored  by  OEO  agen- 
cies— provide  lower-priced  credit  than  either 
banks  or  retailers  can  offer.  In  addition,  they 
can  serve  as  a  financial  base  for  community 
economic  development.  "Consumer  Credit 
and  The  Low  Income  Consumer"  shows  how 
the  effectiveness  of  these  credit  unions  can 
be  expanded  through  cooperative  ventures 
with  banks,  retailers,  corporations  and  other 
financial  organizations. 

There  are  nine  limited-income  Federal 
credit  unions  In  Washington,  DC.  with  com- 
bined assets  of  $1  million.  Data  furnished  by 
the  United  Planning  Organization,  the 
Washington  area's  community  action  agency 
which  supervises  these  credit  unions,  shows 
that  22%  of  the  loans  made  by  these  credit 
unions  are  made  to  people  with  incomes  un- 
der $3,000  and  that  51  Cc  are  made  to  people 
with  Incomes  under  $5,000.  The  standard  In- 
terest-rate for  Credit  Union  loans  Is  1  <";  . 

Although  the  limited  assets  of  some  low- 
Incoi)^  credit  unions  Inhibit  their  ability  to 
respond  to  community  needs,  their  growth 
potential  can  be  greatly  expanded  through 
technical  assistance  and /or  the  defxjslt  of 
funds  by  larger  credit  unions,  by  banks  and 
by  corporatlrns. 

The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions, 
sponsor  of  all  Federal  credit  unions,  has  in- 
augurated a  program.  Project  Moneywlse.  to 
provide  consumer  education  and  training  for 
credit  union  management  It  has  thereby 
helped  a  number  of  limited-income  credit 
unions  to  get  started.  In  addition,  about  one 
In  eight  of  the  limited-Income  credit  unions 
existing  today  Is  subsidized  by  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  funds.  However,  there  Is 
a  need  for  much  more  assistance  than  the 
federal  government  has  been  willing  to  pro- 
vide to  date. 

Although  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
provides  broad  experimental  authority,  few 
credit  unions  have  exercised  It  fully.  One 
of  the  most  Innovative  programs  has  been 
launched  by  The  Consumer  Action  Program 
of  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  Inc.  (CABS1.  This 
program,  supported  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  businesses  and  aided  by  foun- 
dations, has  seen  the  limited-Income  credit 
union  become  the  financial  focal  point  of  a 
diversified  community  development  program. 
Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  CABS  parent 
corporation  and  financed  by  the  CABS  credit 
union  and  others,  a  cooperative  housing  de- 
velopment has  been  organized:  a  merchant's 
cooperative  has  been  developed:  a  nursing 
home  Is  in  the  planning  stage;  and  a  com- 
munity business  development  corporation  is 
envisioned. 

All  this  has  been  made  possible  by  ex- 
panding the  credit  union's  field  of  mem- 
bership to  allow  Investors  from  outside  the 
Immediate  Bedford-Stuyvesant  area  to  sup- 
port Its  activities:  by  getting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Deirslopment 


to  recognize  the  CABS  corporation  and  credit 
union  as  eligible  sponsors  for  non-profit 
housing  under  the  221(d)(3)  provisions  . 
of  the  Housing  Act:  by  getting  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  recognize  CABS 
as  a  bona  fide  lending  Institution  eligible 
to  administer  a  blanket  guarantee  under 
the  Small  Business  Administration's  pro- 
grams, and  finally,  by  getting  the  State  of 
New  York  to  recognize  the  credit  union  and 
the  corporation  as  a  proper  sponsor  for 
a   nursing   home. 

ACTION  BY  RETAILERS 

Like  bankers,  retailers  willing  to  involve 
themselves  In  the  low-Income  credit  mar- 
ket have  been  faced  with  the  problem  of 
defining  new  standards  of  credit  eligibility. 
Middle  class  measurements  simply  do  not 
apply  to  the  poor.  One  bank,  the  Marine 
Midland  Trust  Company  of  Western  New 
York  has  developed  specific  guidelines  for 
Its  lending  officers:  others  are  responding 
on   an   ad   hoc    basis. 

The  retailers  have  taken  a  different  ap- 
proach: In  many  cases  they  are  working 
cooperatively  with  community  groups,  such 
as  credit  unions  or  welfare  rights  organiza- 
tions which  help  them  Identify  credit- 
worthy Individuals  and — in  some  cases — 
provide  credit  education. 

Kann's  Department  Store  In  Washington. 
D.C..  for  example,  ties  In  the  granting  of 
credit  with  credit  education  given  by  the 
Community  Action  Agency.  The  United 
Planning  Organization  In  Washington.  DC 
provides  Kann's  with  the  names  of  credit 
applicants  whom  they  have  cleared  All  ap- 
plicants have  completed  a  short  course  m 
consumer  credit  practices.  Kann's  then  ex- 
tends a  $50  line  of  credit  to  each.  The  store 
reports  that  the  vast  majority  of  partici- 
pants have  met  their  obligations  and  will 
be  extended  additional  credit  The  delln-  , 
quency  (lateness)  ratio  on  this  special  proj- 
ect Is  about  double  what  the  department 
store  normally  experiences  with  its  custom- 
ers, but  the  actual  default  rate  is  low  Kann's 
feels  that  the  program  has  been  a  success 

The  National  Foundation  for  Consumer 
Credit,  an  industry-sponsored  organization 
concerned  with  research,  education  and 
counseling,  has  developed  a  pilot  consumer 
education  program  for  low-income  pers-^ns 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  project. 
sponsored  Initially  by  Sears.  Montgomery 
Ward.  Federated  Department  Stores  and  J. 
C.  Penney,  Is  developing  a  master  syllabus 
for  a  consumer  education  course  which  the 
sponsors  hope  ultimately  to  make  available 
to  appropriate  counseling  groups  across  the 
country.  There  Is  no  Intention  at  present  to 
follow  consumer  education  with  the  grant- 
ing of  credit. 

In  Boston,  three  major  department  stores — 
Jordan-Marsh,  Fllene's  and  Ollchrlsfs— 
have  Jointly  accepted  more  than  150  names 
submitted  'to  them  by  local  credit  unions 
for  the  purpose  of  estabUshlng  credit  for 
low-lnoome  people.  As  a  result  of  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  program,  these  same  de- 
partment stores  are  now  ■willing  to  also  ex- 
tend credit  to  members  of  the  National  'Wel- 
fare Rights  Organization.  Having  gained  a 
sense  of  confidence  as  a  result  of  "Operation 
Credit-Worthy",  the  retail  communltv  in 
Boston  reports  that  It  Is  today  more  liberal 
m  its  credit  extension  practices  and  that 
many  Individuals  who  would  heretofore  have 
been  denied  credit  have  gained  access  to 
credit  at  the  leading  department  stores  on 
their  own. 

The  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization 
has  utilized  the  picket  line  to  bring  pres- 
sure on  retailers  to  extend  credit  to  Its  mem- 
bers. A  focal  target  of  the  group  has  been 
Sears,  Roebuck  which  Insists  upon  the  right 
to  evaluate  each  credit  applicant  on  his  or 
her  own  merits,  rather  than  to  accept  mem- 
bership In  the  Welfare  Rights  OrganlzaUon 
as  a  reason  for  credit  alone.  On  November  1. 
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1969,  a  nationwide  pilot  program  will  be 
started  by  NWRO  and  Montgomery  Ward  In 
which  3.000  welfare  recipients,  members  of 
the  Organization,  will  each  receive  $100  In 
credit.  A  number  of  other  major  stores  In 
Philadelphia,  Pl*rt«burgh.  New  York  and  Boe- 
ton  are  already  providing  credit  to  NWRO 
members. 

CONCLUSION 

It  should  be  apparent  from  the  variety 
Of  projects  we  have  described  that  each  bank 
or  retail  store,  each  business  or  individual 
that  wishes  to  Involve  himself  or  his  company 
In  meeting  an  urgent  need  in  our  urban  cen- 
ters among  the  poor  should  be  able  to  find 
a  project  suitable  to  his  means  and  to  his 
conunltment. 

Low-Income  credit  unions,  because  of  their 
low  operating  costs,  have  the  greatest  ca- 
pacity for  providing  low  coat  credit  to  the 
consumer.  As  neighborhood  organizations 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  fellow  consumers, 
these  credit  unions  are  In  a  position  to  edu- 
cate, counsel  and  provide  relatively  small  per 
person  loans.  Their  effectiveness  can  be 
greatly  Increased  by  deposits  of  public  and 
private  funds  and  by  technical  assistance 
from  larger  credit  unions,  bankers  and  others. 
A  federal  deposit  Insurance  program  for  such 
credit  i^plons  would  help  to  broaden  their 
b^e.  6pce  a  viable  lending  Institution  Is 
established  It  provides  a  base  for  diverse  eco- 
nomic development  aictlvltles  In  the  commu- 
nltv. 

Retailers,  working  with  credit  unions  and 
other  community  groups  experienced  In 
measuring  the  credit-worthiness  of  the  low- 
income  consumer  found  that  they  can  suc- 
cessfully extend  credit  to  the  low-Income 
consumer.  Often  short  education  courses  ex- 
plaining the  mechanisms  of  this  form  of 
credit  (unfamlUar  to  the  low-tncome  con- 
sumer) make  the  program  more  successful. 
This  form  of  credit,  although  more  expen- 
sive than  credit  union  loans,  is  convenient 
for  household  needs,  back-to-school  pur- 
chases and  other  requirements. 

Some  banks  will  want  to  undertake  loan 
programs  of  their  own.  Many  banks  cannot 
make  profitable  Installment  loans  under  $600. 
but  low -income  consumers  need  very  small 
loans  to  take  care  of  Immediate  needs  such 
as  food  stamps,  rent  or  auto  repairs.  These 
banks  may  find  that  they  can  make  a  more 
effective  contribution  by  supporting  low- 
Incdme  credit  unions  through  loans,  deposits, 
the  provision  of  security,  and  management  or 
technical  assistance.  They  can  also  make  a 
major  contribution  by  Inviting  ethnic  banks 
located  In  inner-city  communities  and  banks 
meeting  community  needs  to  participate  In 
their  investment  programs. 


HISTORIC    LIME    KILNS    AT    POINT 
REYES  NATIONAL  SEASHORE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
spectacular  beauty  of  that  portion  of 
the  California  coastline  encompassed  by 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  has  been 
well  documented,  as  has  the  historic 
probability  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  re- 
paired the  Golden  Hind  at  the  Drakes 
Bay  portion  of  Point  Reyes  in  1579. 

However,  since  introducing  S.  1530,  to 
Increase  the  Point  Reyes  authorization, 
I  nave  learned  of  another  curious  aapect 
of  the  national  seashore,  having  both 
historical  and  anthropological  interest. 
Just  south  of  Olema  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  seashore  are  some  old  lime 
kilns  built  about  120  years  ago. 

I  am  indebted  to  Gordon  Chan,  direc- 
tor of  the  marine  technology  program 
at  the  College  of  Marin,  for  obtaining 
the  pertinent  article  from  the  State  of 
California's   geologic   guidebook   of   the 


San  Francisco  Bay  counties.  It  should 
be  noted  that  there  has  been  some  van- 
dalism to  the  kilns  over  the  years,  which 
only  adds  to  the  urgency  that  we  com- 
plete land  acquisition  and  institute  com- 
plete park  management  services  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Old  Lime 
Kilns  Near  Olema"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Old  Lime  Kilns  Near  Olema 
(By   Adan   E.   Treganza,   assistant   professor 

of  anthropology,  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege! 

Aside  from  the  debated  location  of  Francis 
Drake's  landing  and  the  Mission  San  Rafael 
Archangel  building,  few  places  of  historic 
interest  in  Marin  County  have  attracted  as 
much  attention  as  have  the  old  Ume  kilns 
near  Olema.  Much  of  this  Interest  can  be 
attributed  to  two  facts — that  for  many  years 
the  original  builders  of  the  kilns  have  re- 
mained unknown,  and  that  the  setting  of  the 
kilns  has  an  air  of  antiquity.  Most  impressive 
Is  the  presence  of  two  large  Douglas  fir  trees 
growing  directly  out  of  the  architectural 
structure  of  the  kilns.  Both  trees,  obvlovisly. 
started  their  growth  after  the  kilns  were 
abandoned.  The  lack  of  true  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  age  of  these  trees  has  led  to 
speculations  that  the  builders  of  the  kilns 
were  the  Russians  established  at  Port  Ross 
In  1812.  or  the  Spanish  padres  who  erected 
the  Mission  of  San  Rafael  In  1817.  With  the 
passing  years,  the  cool,  moist  climate  of  the 
Marin  coast  has  caused  the  stone  structure 
to  become  so  covered  wth  moss  and  lichens 
that  It  assumes  a  natural  position  In  the 
landscape 

Tlie  Ume  kilns  are  located  on  the  east  bank 
of  Olema  Creek  about  100  yards  west  of  State 
Highway  1.  Because  of  the  topography  and 
the  vegetatlonal  covering,  neither  the  kilns 
nor  the  limestone  outcrop  can  be  seen  from 
the  highway.  The  present  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty Is  Mr.  Sam  Smoot  of  Petaluma. 

Mr.  Bliss  Brown  deserves  credit  for  dis- 
covering the  historical  document  establish- 
ing the  time  of  -lonstructlon  and  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  original  builders  of  the  Olema 
Creek  lime  kilns.  Though  his  description  of 
architectural  features  may  be  subject  to  sev- 
eral additional  notes  and  some  revision,  the 
date  of  July  13.  1850.  presented  by  him  as  the 
original  lime  of  building,  goes  unchallenged. 

Speculations  that  the  Russians,  established 
at  Port  Ross  In  1812.  and  at  Bodega  Bay 
somewhat  earlier,  could  have  built  and  oper- 
ated the  kilns,  find  no  basis  in  historical 
fact.  From  all  Indications  It  would  appear 
that  the  construction  of  the  kilns  was  a 
costly  and  fairly  long-term  project  such  as 
would  have  been  undertaken  either  by  a 
group  of  people  Intending  to  establish  a  large 
settlement  or  by  some  group  of  Individuals 
Intending  to  exploit  the  limestone  deposit  for 
a  ready  and  profitable  market.  Neither  of 
these  situations  provides  a  suitable  frame  for 
the  picture  of  Russian  penetration  Into 
upper  California.  First  of  all,  the  Russians, 
with  the  aid  of  Aleut  Indians,  were  moving 
southward  to  obtain  sea-mammal  skins,  and 
to  establish  bases  in  warmer  latitudes  where 
they  could  grow  vegetable  produce  to  ship 
back  to  their  settlements  In  southern  Alaska. 
Secondly.  Russian  architecture  employed  a 
highly  Involved  notched-wood  construction 
technique,  of  which  an  excellent  example 
still  remains  In  the  ruins  of  the  old  block 
house  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  com- 
pound at  Port  Ross.  Lime  was  not  used.  A 
ready  market  for  the  sale  of  lime  seems  Im- 
probable,  as   the   nearest    purchasers   would 


have  been  the  Spanish  settlers  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  and  at  that  time  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  parties  was  anything  but  fa- 
vorable Also,  the  buildings  of  the  mission 
period  consisted  In  large  part  of  adobe  brick 
set  In  a  mud  mortar.  Had  the  Spanish  re- 
quired lime  in  any  great  quantity,  one  would 
expect  to  find  kilns  In  a  chain  from  Baja 
California  to  San  Francisco.  Actually,  only 
a  few  exist.  When  lime  was  required  by  the 
Fathers  at  Mission  Carmel.  for  Instance,  they 
burned  In  a  kiln  abalone  shells  obtained  from 
the  Indian  shell  mounds. 

The  land  upon  which  the  Olema  kilns  arc 
situated  was  originally  granted  to  James  R 
Berry  by  the  Mexican  Government  on  March 
17.  1836;  at  that  time  there  was  no  mention 
of  any  limestone  or  kilns.  The  property  must 
later  have  changed  hands,  for  the  first  his- 
torical document  that  bears  reference  to  the 
Ume  kilns  is  dated  July  13.  1850.  This  docu- 
ment established  the  true  Identity  of  the 
builders  of  the  kilns,  thus  eliminating  much 
of  the  mystery  surrovindlng  them — especially 
any  implication  of  an  early  Russian  or 
Spanish  origin  The  document  consists  of  a 
lease  between  Rafael  Garcia,  owner,  and 
James  A.  Shorb.  county  Judge  in  1850.  and 
William  F  Mercer,  a  clerk  in  the  Judge's 
court.  The  lease  was  to  run  for  a  period  of 
10  years  and  the  significant  part  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 'Rafael  Garcia,  as  party  of  the  first 
part  and  owner  of  the  land,  and  James  A. 
Shorb  and  William  F  Mercer  parties  of  the 
second  part  ..."  The  lease  was  to  cover 
'  ".  .  .  all  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land  known  as 
the  ranch  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  and 
called  or  named  Ponta  lastera  de  Malo,  for 
all  the  liming  and  timber  and  wooded  pur- 
poses." The  lessees  were  to  have  the  privilege 
of  building  lime  kilns:  of  quarrying  and 
using  limestone;  of  using  wood  for  burning 
the  kilns;  and  the  entire  privilege  of  the 
rancho.  In  exchange  for  these  privileges,  the 
pairtles  of  the  second  part  were  to  give  one- 
third  of  all  the  lime  burned  In  the  'kiln  or 
kilns  that  they  may  erect  or  cause  to  be 
erected."  At  this  point  it  seema  quite  clear 
that  had  any  other  kilns  been  present,  nota- 
tion of  them  would  certainly  have  been  made 
In  this  rather  carefuUy  worded  document.  It 
Is  further  mentioned  that  ".  .  the  party  of 
the  first  part  is  to  furnish  oxen,  carts,  and 
Indians  to  haul  all  the  lime  burnt  in  the  kiln 
or  kilns  to  the  Embarcadero  and  assist  in 
loading  or  putting  the  Ume  in  the  vessels 
Also  the  party  of  the  first  part  may  receive 
his  one-third  at  the  kiln  or  Embarcadero.  " 
According  to  Mr.  Brown,  the  Embarcadero 
mentioned  was  probably  the  one  at  BoUnas 
Lagoon,  a  point  from  which  lumber  was 
being  shipped  at  that  time.  He  suggests  that 
the  landing  may  have  been  the  one  located 
at  Inverness  Park,  as  this  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  Garcia  home.  However,  the 
BoUnas  Lagoon  was  closer  to  San  FYanclsco. 
As  Indicated  by  all  the  evidence  from  his- 
torical records  and  excavation,  the  Ume  kilns 
were  of>erated  for  a  very  short  period.  On 
March  15.  1852.  the  land  west  of  the  kilns 
was  leased  by  Gregorlo  Brlones  to  George  R. 
Morris  to  cut  wood  and  timber.  In  this  lease 
the  kilns  were  mentioned,  as  they  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  boundary  markers;  the 
lease  also  stated  that  the  kilns  were  being 
operated  by  a  Spaniard,  who  may  have  been 
employed  by  Shorb  and  Mercer.  The  descrip- 
tion, however,  did  not  suggest  any  large- 
scale  operation.  On  September  25,  1856, 
Garcia  sold  the  tract  of  land  containing  the 
kilns  to  Daniel  and  Nelson  Olds.  This  sale 
was  made  4  years  before  the  lease  to  Shorb 
and  Mercer  was  to  have  expired,  yet  there  is 
no  mention  in  the  deed  of  any  transference 
of  the  lease.  Prom  all  indications,  it  would 
appear  that  the  financial  venture  by  Shorb 
and  Mercer  was  a  failure.  Material  evidence 
also  militates  against  the  Idea  of  any  large- 
scale  operation  for  any  length  of  time.  By 
trenching  the  dumpe  In  front  of  the  kilns 
and  by  counting  the  sequence  of  layers  of 
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ch»rco*l-aab  and  overburned  limestone,  it 
haa  been  dotermlned  that  no  one  kiln  has 
been  fired  more  than  four  times,  and  that 
there  have  probablv  been  no  more  than  12 
firings  for  all  the  kilns.  When  abandoned, 
the  smallest  of  the  kilns  (no.  1)  was  loaded 
but  had  not  been  fired.  The  amount  of  ma- 
terial removed  from  the  face  of  the  quarry 
Is  of  no  great  significance.  Taking  into  ac- 
count the  large  amount  of  limestone  used  in 
the  actual  construction  of  the  kilns,  it  is 
evident  that  very  little  stone  was  quarried 
and  prepared  for  firing.  Thus,  both  the 
source  of  material  and  the  reject  from  firing 
indicate  that  there  was  no  large-scale  opera- 
tion, , 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  dating  the  Kilns 
has  been  the  presence  of  the  Douglas  fir 
trees  One  of  these  trees,  6  feet  5  Inches  in 
circumference,  has  grown  directly  out  of  the 
floor  of  kiln  3.  A  larger  tree,  U  feet  4  inches 
in  circumference  and  40  inches  in  average 
diameter,  has  grown  up  between  the  outer 
retaining  wall  (casing)  and  the  central  kiln. 
In  1935  the  Marin  County  Agricultural  Com- 
missioner attempted  to  determine  the  age 
of  the  larger  tree  by  taking  a  core  boring  and 
counting  the  annual  growth  rings.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Increment  auger  could  take 
only  an  a-inch  sample,  thus  leaving  about 
12  inches  to  the  center  of  the  tree  in  which 
the  number  of  rings  had  to  be  estimated^ 
Inasmuch  as  rings  are  very  compact  ajid 
narrow  near  the  outside  of  a  tree,  out  in- 
crease in  width  as  the  center  Is  approached, 
any  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  rings  con- 
tained in  the  unsampled  inner  12  Inches 
would  be  subject  to  considerable  error. 

In    1949   the   author   was   able   to   obtain 
a  much  larger  increment  auger.  With  it  two 
samples   were   taken— a   complete    one   from 
the  small  tree,  and  one  within  2V2  Inches  of 
the  center  of  the  large  tree.  The  one  from 
the  big  tree  was  taken  on  the  same  level  and 
just  to  the  side  of  the  1935  test.  The  samples 
are   now   In   the   Museum   of   Anthropology, 
University  of  California.  They  were  examined 
by  Dr    Cockrell,  dendrologlst  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California;   he  estimated  the  age  of 
the  tree  to  be  70  to  80  years.  Two  distinct 
methods  were  used  to  estimate  the  number  of 
rings  on  the  unrecovered  2V2  inches.  In  the 
first  method,  the  number  of  rings  contained 
on  the  last  inner  one   Inch  of  the  sample 
were  counted  and  multiplied  by  2,5;  the  re- 
sult   added  to  the  known  59  rings,  gave  70 
years  as  the  age  of  the  tree.  In  the  second 
method,  the  inner  2V2   Inches  of  the  small 
tree  was  substituted  for  the  21/2  Inches  not 
obtained  from  the  big  tree.  Since  the  two 
trees  grew  under  almost  the  same  environ- 
mental   conditions,    their    growth    patterns 
should  be  approximately  the  same.  Through 
this  method  an  age  of  69  years  was  obtained. 
Since  the  tree  was  sampled  about  4  feet  above 
the  ground  level,  the  loss  of  about  10  rings 
could  be  assumed.  Taking  into  consideration 
possible  errors,  a  safe  estimate  of  the  age  of 
the  large  tree  would  be  70  to  80  years.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Cockrell.  the  growth  rate  of  the 
tree  was  not  unusual,  considering  that  there 
was  sufficient  water,  little  competition,  and 
certainly  no  calcium  deficiency. 

The  trees,  spectacular  as  they  appear,  can 
henceforth  be  eliminated  as  a  confusing 
factor  In  determining  the  age  of  the  Ume 
kilns.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
kilns  were  last  in  operation  In  1852.  some  97 
years  ago.  Allowing  the  large  tree  Its  maxi- 
mum age  (80  years),  there  remains  a  period 
of  17  years  between  the  time  the  kilns  could 
have  been  abandoned  and  the  time  the  seed- 
ling fir  took  root.  It  therefore  seems  most  cer- 
tain that  the  lime  kilns  along  Olema  Creek 
date  from  1850. 

Maps  made  In  1862  show  the  kilns  on  the 
east  side  of  Olema  Creek,  and  a  house  and 
road  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek.  The  hoiise 
is  reported  to  have  burned  down,  but  about 
50  yards  down  the  creek  from  the  kilns  the 
remains  of  the  stone  fireplace  may  still  be 


seen  Sections  of  the  road  remain,  but  they 
are  badly  cut  up  by  earth  slides  and  ob- 
scured by  vegetatlonal  growth. 

Excavation  in  and  around  the  base  of  the 
kilns  did  not  produce  a  single  cuUural  ob- 
ject of  any  consequence.  However,  the  rub- 
bish  dump  associated   with   the   house   was 
located   and   partially  excavated.  From  this 
dump    was    recovered    a    great    quantity    of 
broken  porcelain,  glass,  iron  objects,  square 
nails,  and  the  stem  of  a  clay  tobacco  pipe. 
All   the  material  recovered  appeared   to  be 
characteristic  of  the  post-1850's.  This  would 
be    in   accordance   with    the   known   historic 
date  of  the  kilns,  assuming  the  occupants 
of  the  house  were  also  the  operators  of  the 
kilns    Directly    across    the    creek    from    the 
kilns  the  hillside  adjacent  to  the  water  has 
an    unnatural   appearance,   suggesting    pos- 
sibly that  some  sort  of  structure  might  once 
have  occupied  the  area;   however,   test  pit- 
ting failed  to  produce  any  cultural  material. 
At  present  the  greater  part  of  the  kilns 
still  stands  Intact,  though  through  natural 
agencies    and    vandalism    by    people   seeking 
moss-covered  garden  stone,  some  of  the  more 
important    features    have    been    destroyed. 
Someone  has  torn  down  and  hauled  away  the 
vertical  walls  of  an  undetermined  structure 
at  the  north  end  of  the  kilns.  Also  missing  Is 
the  entire   front    casing   and   fire   arch  from 
kiln  3,  The  large  Douglas  fir  growing  out  of 
the  top  of  the  wall  in  front  of  kiln  2  has 
so  weakened  the  structure  as  to  place  It  m 
immediate  danger  of  total  destruction.  Since 
1913  the  roots  of  this  tree  have  pushed  out 
an  entire  section  of  the  front  retaining  waU 
and  have  partially  destroyed  the  inner  part 
of  the  fire  box  in  kiln  2. 

Though  the  gross  features  of  the  kilns  are 
rustic,  it  is  nevertheless  apparent  that  the 
builder  was  an  experienced  stone-mason  well 
versed  in  the  building  of  kilns  suitable  for 
burning  limestone.  Judging  from  the  consist- 
ency throughout  the  structural  detail,  the 
kilns  were  erected  as  a  well-planned  unit 
under  the  direction  of  one  person.  Consider- 
able time  and  labor  must  have  been  ex- 
pended on  the  construction. 

The  structure  consists  of  three  barrel - 
shaped  klUiB  surrounded  by  angular  cas- 
ings The  angular  offseta  on  the  front  fa- 
cade are  the  result  of  building  around  the 
contour  of  the  hlU,  and  for  structural  sup- 
port On  the  north  end  Joining  kiln  3  is  a 
rectangular  structure  of  uncertain  use, 
which  probably  served  as  a  storage  bin  for 
burned  lime.  It  Is  a  passageway  4  feet  3 
inches  wide,  11  feet  long  and  32  inches  deep, 
which  extends  back  to  the  outer  casing  of 
the  northernmost  kiln.  The  sides  of  this 
structure  are  built  up  with  stone  and  lined 
virith  Ume  mortar.  At  one  time  there  were 
straight  vertical  walU  rising  along  both  sides 
of  the  passage. 

The  three  kilns  are  made  basically  on  the 
same  plan,  though  they  differ  considerably 
in  their  dimensions  and  vary  in  minor  archi- 
tectural deUll.  Some  Idea  of  the  sequence 
of  construction  can  be  obtained  on  the  basis 
of  the  type  of  mortar  used.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  no  Ume  mortar  was  available 
until  the  first  kiln  was  constructed  and 
fired  This  assumption  is  borne  out  by 
examination  of  kiln  1,  the  smaUest  of  the 
three,  wherein  the  fire  box  and  casing  were 
laid  up  entirely  in  a  clay  matrix.  This  clay, 
where  it  has  been  in  contact  with  the  heat, 
has  been  partially  metamorphosed  into  a 
poorly  fired,  dull  red  brick;  however.  It  has 
proved  Itself  a  good  bonding  material.  Kilns 
2  and  3.  and  the  structure  at  the  north  end, 
were  all  laid  up  in  a  combination  of  this  same 
clay  and  a  Ume  mortar,  the  latter  presum- 
ably being  derived  from  the  first  firing  of 
the  small  kiln. 

FoUowlng  traditional  form,  the  quarry  i-; 
located  above  the  top  of  the  kilns.  This  pro- 
vided easy  access  for  loading  the  shafts,  Ex- 
amlnaUon  of  the  quarry  face  indicated  no 
drilling,  or  use  of  powder;  instead  a  stripping 


technique  following  the  dip  and  strike  of  the 
fracture  zones  along  a  near-vertical  face  wa? 
apparently  used.  The  talus  debris  gives  every 
indication  of  having  been  reduced  to  a  fairly 
uniform  size  by  means  of  a  sledge  hammer. 
The  quarry  is  In  a  fine-grained  dark-gr..v 
limestone  lens  in  the  Franciscan  formation 
Some  of  the  specimens  on  the  talus  slope 
below  the  quarry  face  contain  impurities, 
but  the  material  in  the  loaded  kiln  was  fair- 
ly uniform  and  of  relatively  pure  grade 

The  practice  of  burning  limestone  to  ob- 
tain lime  is  an  extremely  ancient  one.  It  was 
not  until  very  early  in  the  twentieth  century 
that  any  radical  or  new  Improvements  were 
introduced  Into  the  Industry,  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  method  used  to  remove  burned 
Ume  from  the  shaft,  the  Olema  Creek  Ume 
kilns  were  remarkably  like  kilns  operating  In 
1913  In  the  eastern  United  States. 

A  stipulation  In  the  Mercer  and  Shorb  lease 
called  for  the  lime  to  be  transported  to  an 
Embarcadero  by  means  of  ox  carts  and  In- 
dian labor.  At  the  waterfront  It  was  to  be 
loaded  on  vessels  and  shipped,  presumably 
to  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  That  Ume  from 
the  Olema  kilns  ever  reached  San  Francisco 
or  any  other  destination  Is.  however,  un- 
likely, for  only  a  brief  period  of  operation  Is 
indicated,  which  probably  resulted  in  con- 
siderable financial  loss  to  the  original  build- 
ers and  operators. 
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STAND  UP  AND  BE  COUNTED 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  months  there  has  been  much 
pro  and  con  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
debate  on  the  Vietnam  war  moratorium 
activities  was  undermining  the  efforts  in 
Paris  to  negotiate  a  just  and  lasting 
peace.  The  answer  to  that  question  was 
received  yesterday  when  the  negotiators 
for  North  Vietnam  made  plain  that  they 
are  counting  on  growing  protests  in  the 
United  States  to  speed  the  end  of  the  war 
on  their  terms. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  want  peace.  We 
want  a  lasting  and  just  peace.  It  Is  time 
that  all  Americans  join  hands  in  the 
spirit  of  unity  and  strength  which 
brought  us  from  an  infant  nation 
foimded  by  the  landings  at  Plymouth 
Rock  to  the  position  of  world  leadership 
for  freedom  we  have  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  November 
13  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Watertown,  S.  Dak.,  Public 
Opinion,  which  reprinted  a  letter  from  a 
South  Dakotan  serving  In  Vietnam.  It 
offers  a  perceptive  viewpoint  on  the 
moratorium  days  and  their  effect  on  the 
President's  efforts  to  secure  a  just  and 
lasting  peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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■  From  the  W«shlngton  St»r,  Nov.   13,  1989) 

Hanoi  Claims  Was  Will  Be  Shoritnkd  bt 

U.S.  Protests 

Paris. — North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong 
made  plain  today  that  they  are  counting  on 
growing  protects  In  the  United  States  to  speed 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war  on  their  terms. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  told 
the  Communtets  they  were  harboring  "false 
expectations."  He  said,  "The  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  support  President 
Nixon  as  he  seeks  a  Just  peace." 

This  exchange  took  place  at  the  42nd 
weekly  session  of  the  Vietnam  peace  talks 
.while  opponents  of  the  war  In  the  United 
States  marshaled  their  forces  for  a  massive 
demonstration  this  weekend. 

Nixon's  Nov,  3  broadcast  was  denounced  by 
North  Vietnamese  Ambassador  Xuan  Thuy 
as  "A  speech  for  war." 

He  said  Nixon's  declaration  "has  aroused 
*  a  strong  wave  of  protest  In  American  public 
opinion." 

"It  Is  certain  the  Amerlcin  p>eople  will 
oppose  with  Increasing  vigor  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  aggression,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

WON'T    MODIFY    DEMANDS 

In  the  meantime.  Hanoi's  man  warned. 
North  Vietnam  will  not  modify  Us  demand 
for  unilateral  US.  withdrawal  from  South 
.VletaaJBB  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Saigon 
government  If  Nixon  refuses  to  comply  he 
said,  "the  people  of  the  world  will  certainly 
strengthen  their  solidarity  with  the  Vietnam- 
ese people" 

Lodge  accused  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Viet  Cong  allies  of  preferring  "propa- 
ganda to  making  practical  progress  toward 
peace  " 

"You  i-ontlnue  to  rely  on  false  expectations 
about  events  in  the  United  St-iles  and  South 
Vietnam  rather  than  on  Joining  us  in  seek- 
in?  a  settlement  with  Justice  for  ail  parties," 
he  declared. 

CITES    HOUSE   backing 

As  evidence  of  American  suppL»rt  for  Nixon, 
Lodge  cited  a  House  of  Representatives  reso- 
lution backed  by  300  members  who  he  said 
declared  their  "support"  for  the  President  In 
his.  efforts  to  negotiate  a  Just  peace  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  U.S.  envoy  also  cited  letters  of  en- 
couragement from  59  of  the  100  members  of 
the  Senate.  He  called  the  House  resclutlon 
"remarkable"  and  said  the  two  together  rep- 
resented "a  very  unusual  event   " 

"Let  me  say,"  Lodge  added,  "that  our 
strength  as  a.  nation  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  inflexible.  We  ask  you  to  match  our  flexi- 
bility and  desire  for  peace  now.  Join  us  in 
serious  negotiations.  " 

In  a  telephone  call  from  Nixon's  offlre  yes- 
terday, some  sponsors  of  the  House  resolution 
talked  with  Lodge. 

REJBCTS    HANOI  CHARGES 

Ambassador  Pham  Dong  Lam  of  South 
Vietnam  delivered  a  3,000-word  rejection  of 
Hanoi's  charge  that  the  "Vletnamlzatlon" 
program  Is  "a  scheme  to  prolong  the  war." 

"The  government  of  Vietnam  is  only 
searching  for  a  Just  and  genuine  basis  for 
peace  in  the  South  in  order  to  channel  all 
the'  abilities  of  the  people  and  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  Into  building  the  na- 
tion," Lam  said. 

"The  Vletnamlzatlon  program  is  conceived 
Intthls  spirit." 

Lam  also  announced  that  his  government 
Is  releasing  62  North  Vietnamese  prisoners  of 
war  and  asked  Hanoi  for  a  meeting  to  arrange 
the  procedure. 

"Theee  62  prisoners  of  war  are  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  who.  after  receiving  medi- 
cal treatment,  are  now  in  condition  to  be 
sent  home, "  Lam  said.  "The  aforesaid  indi- 
viduals have  also  expressed  the  desire  to 
return  to  their  home  m  the  North  " 

Mrs.  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  head  of  the  provi- 


sional revolutionary  government  delegation 
to  the  talks,  focused  as  well  on  the  anti- 
war movement  in  America. 

"The  American  people,  more  and  more  dis- 
gusted and  disappointed  by  the  prolonga- 
tion" of  the  war  "will  certainly  not  let  Pres- 
ident Nixon  .  .  .  prolong  that  Immoral  war 
indeflnltely,"  she  said. 

"No  deceitful  trick,  no  deterrent  or  repres- 
sive measures  taken  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration can  stop  the  antiwar  movement  of 
the  American  people." 

"That  movement  surged  up  strongly  on  the 
Oct.  15  Moratorium  Day  and  Is  spreading  over 
the  United  States,  "  she  added.  "The  more  the 
Nixon  administration  endeavors  to  Vletnam- 
ize  the  war  the  deeper  It  runs  headlong  Into 
failure." 

Mrs.  Blnh  said  the  only  "honorable  way" 
out  of  the  war  for  America  is  to  accept  the 
10-polnt  program  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

[Prom    the    Watertown    (8.    Dak.)    Public 
Opinion) 
Stand  Up  akd  Be  Counteb! 
(Editor's  Note:   The  following  letter  was 
sent  to  the  Public  Opinion  by  Major  William 
B.  Benshoof,  former  Revillo  resident,  now  an 
Air  Force  pilot  serving  in  Vietnam.  We  think 
It  offers  an   unusually  perceptive  viewpoint 
on  the  recent  war  ■moratorium  day",  why  the 
United  States  does  not  pull  precipitously  out 
of  Vietnam,  and  the  attitude  of  a  majority  of 
fighting  men  in  that  far-off  country.) 
Editor,    Public   Opinion: 

Even  though  I've  been  away  from  eastern 
South  Dakota  for  quite  a  long  time.  I  guess  I 
still  consider  the  "Ptibllc  Opinion"  my  home 
town  paper.  It  naturally  follows  that  when 
I  want  'o  speak  out  I  turn  to  you  I  grew  up 
in  Revillo.  graduated  from  S  D  State  Uni- 
versity and  have  been  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
since. 

The  current  moratorium  demonstrations 
are  pretty  disturbuig  to  us  over  here  Most 
of  us  have  lost  buddies  and  have  acquaint- 
ances in  the  "Hanoi  Hilton  "  Goodness  knows, 
we  want  it  over,  ton  A  lot  of  us  are  on  our 
seci.nd  tour  away  from  our  families  which 
makes  It  even  totigher.  I  dont  know  what 
upsets  me  most,  the  lack  of  resoect  shown 
for  my  commander-in-chief  or  the  idea  that 
he  may  be  forced  to  pull  out  prematurely. 
Both   thoughts  are  sickening   to  me. 

War  Is  an  economic  waste,  plain  and  simple. 
When  a  shell  or  bomb  explodes  It  destroys 
It.self  plus  anything  near  it.  It  also  follows 
that  war  is  not  necessar"  for  economic  pros- 
perity Spending  can  easily  be  kept  at  a  high 
level  by  rediiecting  funds  Into  other  projects 
1  e  .  education,  public  construction,  etc. 

Naturally  I  haven't  discussed  this  with 
President  Nixon  or  his  predecessors,  but  I'll 
fc^uarantee  you  that  he  would  give  most  any- 
tlilng  to  attain  some  sort  of  honorable  peace 
rhe  pressure  being  put  on  him  with  the  mor- 
atorium business  must  be  terrible.  Nonethe- 
less, being  an  honorable  man,  he  must  pur- 
sue the  course  of  action  which  will  neither 
leave  the  free  world  unprotected  or  dishonor 
those   who  have  already  paid  the  price. 

We  are  building  up  the  ARVN  as  fast  as 
possible  while  helping  to  secure  what  has 
already  been  gained  militarily.  Along  with 
this,  reductions  in  troops  are  being  carried 
out  and  more  will  be  possible  soon.  We  are 
on  the  spot  because  if  we  pull  out  too  fast, 
they  could  attack  again  inflicting  Irreparable 
losses  on  the  fledgling  ARVN.  Losing  isn't  the 
American   way   either,   you    know. 

Why  war:  If  war  is  such  a  waste,  etc..  why 
dont  we  all  simply  lay  down  our  arms  and 
live  in  peace?  This  can  be  answered  very  sim- 
ply through  human  nature.  Nations  are  made 
up  of  people  and  run  by  people.  Just  as  all 
people  are  not  moral  and  Just,  neither  are 
nations.  In  the  absence  of  some  opposing 
force,  some  will  act  in  their  own  Interests  to 
take  from  others. 

A   good   analogy   is,   why   does   Watertown 


have  a  police  force?  The  opposing  fore«t  It 
may  be  hard  for  ug  to  comprehend,  but  not  all 
nations  were  formed  around  Christian  prin- 
ciples such  as  ours.  We  should  be  proud  to 
the  point  of  tears.  You  may  ask.  "Why  must 
we  be  the  opposing  force"?  Well,  someone 
has  to  do  It. 

I'm  not  going  to  expound  on  what  wars  are 
Just  or  unjust,  but  I  will  say  this:  I'll  believe 
my  President  and  those  before  him  before  I'll 
take  up  with  the  North  Vietnamese  or  Viet 
Cong.  We  hired  President  Nixon  for  a  four 
year  term.  He  Is  doing  his  level  best  to  do  a 
Job  for  us.  so  let's  give  him  some  support 
Next  time  we  can  elect  a  ""peace-nik"  if  we 
want  to 

I"m  banking  on  the  fact  that  at  least  In 
my  little  corner  of  South  Dakota  there  are  a 
few  Americans  left  who  have  a  little  resf>ect 
for  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  sure  make  us  who  are  serv- 
ing over  here  feel  a  lot  better  If  you  would 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

William   B.   Benshoof, 

Major,  USAF. 


"DEMOCRATIC  VISTAS"— REMARKS 
BY  HARRY  McPHERSON  TO  THE 
WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  DEMOCRAT- 
IC CLUB 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  Harry 
McPherson,  who  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction as  general  counsel  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee,  Deputy  Under- 
secretary of  the  Army  for  International 
Affairs,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  for  Civil  Functions,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs,  and  Special  Counsel 
to  President  Johnson,  recently  spoke  be- 
fore the  Women's  National  Democratic 
Club. 

Although  Mr.  McPherson's  remarks 
were  entitled  "Democratic  Vistas"  and 
were  addressed  to  a  partisan  audience, 
I  am  impressed  by  his  well-balanced 
analysis  of  some  of  the  doubts  at  present 
besetting  all  Americans  and  by  his  sug- 
gestions for  restoring  faith  in  our  basic 
democratic  ideals.  I  commend  his  mes- 
sage to  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Democratic  Vistas 
(By  Harry  McPherson) 

I  chose  "Democratic  Vistas"  as  a  title  so 
that  I  could  talk  about  the  outlook  for  our 
Party,  and  for  democratic  ideals  in  America. 

Anyone  who  speaks  confidently  about 
either  takes  a  lot  of  risks.  I  think  there  has 
never  been  a  time  in  this  century — with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  late  '20's  and  early 
30"s — when  the  values  most  people  live  by 
were  under  such  attack,  and  when  under- 
standing was  so  clouded.  Ten  or  twenty  years 
from  now  we  will  probably  describe  It  com- 
placently as  "a  time  of  transition,"  but  that 
doesn't  do  us  much  good  now.  We  are  con- 
fused about  ourselves,  and  that  hurts.  We 
are  deprived  even  of  the  feeling  that  what 
we  are  transiting  to  is  likely  to  be  better  than 
what  we  have. 

Many  of  the  beliefs  we  have  lived  oy — and 
by  "we"  I  mean  the  American  center — have 
been  strained  so  severely  by  events  that  their 
continued  vitality  is  in  doubt.  Much  of  what 
we  held  to  be  self-evident  at  the  beginning 
of  this  decade  seems  now.  In  the  words  of 
the  old  Scottish  verdict,  not  proved. 

Let  me  be  specific  and  talk  about  some 
of  those  beliefs.  I  am  going  to  simplify,  at 
the  risk  of  being  simplistic.  In  order  to  pro- 
voke your  thought  and  comment. 
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We  laelleved,  at  the  beginning  of  the  60s, 
In  the  limitless  potential  of  the  American 
economy.  If  properly  stimulated,  to  bring  the 
good  life  to  all  To  a  majority  It  has.  But  for 
many  millions,  things  are  no  better  now  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago.  and  for  a  large 
number  of  people  things  are  worse.  Whats 
more,  after  several  years  of  experiment  and 
considerable  expenditure  of  funds,  there  Is 
no   common    agreement   on   a   remedy. 

We  believed  that  the  "Negro  problem  ",  as 
it  was  called,  could  be  solved  if  we  could 
only  force  civil  rights  legislation  through 
the  Congress.  We  did,  and  it  wasn't.  The 
riots  taught  us  that  "the  problem"  was 
deeper  and  more  complex  than  that.  Then 
we  decided  that  a  great  deal  of  compen- 
satory help  was  needed,  but  we  weren't  sure 
what'  was  most  effective,  and  we  were  fur- 
ther confused  by  the  frequent  hostility  of 
the  recipients,  who  felt  that  we  were  making 
decisions  for  them  that  they  should  make 
themselves.  After  a  time  we  decided  that 
the  problem  lay  in  ourselves,  in  white  rac- 
ism- but  when  we  escalated  our  rhetoric  in 
an  effort  to  expunge  that  evil,  we  alienated 
a  great  many  voters,  Including  many  who 
had  customarily  supported  our  poUtical 
spokesmen.  At  the  moment  we  are  in  neu- 
tral— torn  between  our  consciences  and  our 
reluctance  to  exacerbate  our  divisions. 

We  believed  in  urban  renewal,  and  now 
many  urban  scholars  and  many  city  poor 
think  of  it  as  a  threat  or  a  monstrosity 
or  both. 

We  believed  in  aid  to  depressed  areas; 
that  was  one  of  the  programs  we  thought 
most  urgently  needed  passing,  back  in  the 
early  60's;  and  who  can  say  today  what  has 
become  of  it? 

We  believed  in  aid  to  education,  and  we 
still  do;  but  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  we  are 
presently  without  the  means  to  tell  what 
Title  I  has  achieved.  It  Is  probably  fortunate 
that  despite  our  uncertainty  about  its  effec- 
tiveness, aid  to  education  develops  its  own 
lobby  as  it  goes  along,  and  may  bring  results 
even  if  we  don't  know  why  or  how. 

We  t>elieved.  like  meet  people.  In  the 
baslciUy  stabilizing  value  of  material  goods: 
those  who  had  cars  and  roads  to  drive  them 
on,  television  sets,  and  labor-saving  devices 
were  likely  to  be  more  content  than  those 
who  didnt.  But  now  our  chief  concern  Is 
that  the  cars  are  poisoning  the  air.  and  even 
400  horsepower  ram-Jet  englnee  can't  com- 
pensate for  that,  especially  when  they  are 
carrying  us  at  15  miles  an  hour  behind  a  pro- 
cession of  others  over  what  tffled  to  be  the 
American  earth.  The  quality  of  television 
speaks  for  Itself,  and  the  labor-saving  de- 
vices can't  be  tixed  this  month. 

We  iDelleved  in  youth,  particularly  in  col- 
lege-educated youth;  but  now  youth — par- 
ticularly coUege-educHted  youth — has  made 
it  clear  that  It  doesn't  believe  in  us.  That  Is 
un-settUng,  and  not  a  little  irritating.  I'll 
say  more  about  that  later  on. 

In  International  affairs,  others  of  our  be- 
liefs have  taken  their  lumps.  The  luster  Is 
off  foreign  aid.  Though  the  need  for  It  is  as 
great  as  ever,  we've  heard  more  about  its 
failures  than  Its  successes,  and  on  top  of 
our  boredom  with  It  and  our  Impatience 
with  those  who  have  received  It.  we  now  have 
the  rationale  that  we  need  the  money  here  at 
home. 

When  we  began  this  decade,  we  thought 
otir  gravest  International  problem  after 
pe.ice  with  the  Russians,  was  in  meeting  our 
cbllgatlons  abroad  with  sufficient  military 
force  and  fiexibllity.  What  we  needed  was  not 
more  weapons  of  massive  retaliation,  but 
transports,  helicopters,  APC's,  mobile  artil- 
lery and  automatic  weapons.  We  needed  sys- 
tematic planning.  We  needed  specialists  in 
Jungle  warfare  and  hard-nosed  AID  and 
poUtical  cadre.  When  we  had  all  this,  we 
could  meet  a  war  of  communist  insurgency 
and  defeat  It  before  It  got  out  of  hand,  be- 


fore It  required  massive  Infusions  of  our 
manpower.  We  could  do  this,  no  matter 
what  the  political  climate  In  the  country 
where  the  wax  was  fought. 

Tills  belief  is  no  longer  widely  held. 
Some,  who  did  not  cotton  to  military  power 
as  the  best  answer  to  threats  of  aggression, 
put  their  faith  In  the  United  NaUons  Last 
year's  president  of  the  General  Assembly, 
a  Central  American,  told  us  in  effect  that 
that  faith  was  misplaced,  at  least  at  the 
present  time;  that  demogoguery  w^  more 
common  than  statesmanship  among  the 
members  of  the  world  body  One  does  not 
have  to  be  an  Israeli  to  share  that  opinion. 
All  right,  enough.  Assuming  for  the  mo- 
ment that  a  numt>€r  of  our  1960  beliefs  h.ave 
not  weathered  well,  or  at  the  very  least  have 
been  shaken,  what  do  we  do  now? 

There  are  a  number  of  alternatives,  and 
substantial  numbers  of  people  have  already 
taken  one  or  more  of  them. 

One  is  to  decide  that  these  beliefs  were 
never  any  good,  that  they  were  superficial 
and  self-serving;  that  they  appeased  the 
conscience,  but  were  never  anything  more 
than  the  opiate  of  the  llberijls.  Since  our 
society  is  sick,  racist,  imperialist,  and  ob- 
sessed with  material  goods,  nothing  decent 
can  come  of  it  until  the  system  is  destroyed 
and  the  society  re-constituted.  This  of  course 
is  the  indictment  of  the  New  Left,  of  many 
articulate  college  kids.  The  young  have  cre- 
ated a  kind  of  Salem,  in  which  the  weak- 
nesses of  their  elders  are  dally  excoriated 
with  the  tyrannical  righteousness  of  a  hang- 
ing Judge.  A  good  many  of  their  elders,  stung 
by  charges  that  contain  soLie  truth,  as  well  as 
tantrum,  have  begged  forgiveness,  and 
turned  on  their  unrepentant  contemFwraries 
with  the  passion  of  the  converted — or  at 
least  with  the  self-protective  cunning  of 
trusties.  This  phenomenon  seems  particu- 
larly evident  among  college  faculties,  tele- 
vision commentators,  editorial  wTlters  and 
columnists.  Its  driving  force  is  guilt,  and 
it  is  probably  insatiable  even  if  the  whole 
country  ends  up  crowded  into  the  confes- 
sional. 

Another  alternative  is  to  decide  that  the 
government  programs  that  grew  out  of  lib- 
eral-centrist beliefs  were  generally  mis- 
directed and  futile,  because  they  weren't  ad- 
dressed to  what  really  ails  us:  namely,  the 
alienation  of  modern  man.  the  absence  of 
community,  anomle,  powerlessness,  and  so 
on.  Again,  there  Is  truth  in  that  Poets  and 
novelists  have  been  writing  about  It  at  least 
since  the  1920's  and  J.  Alfred  Prufrock,  and 
one  result  of  multlpU-ing  the  college  popu- 
lation five  times  over  Is  that  many  more 
people  are  exposed  to  that  mordant  analysis. 
But  the  problem  with  this  alternative,  in  my 
view,  is  that  it  suggests  that  there  are  things 
government  programs  can  do  directly  to  fill 
the  emptiness  In  individual  life  And  that 
creates  Just  the  kind  of  unsatisflable  an- 
ticipations about  which  complaints  have  re- 
cently been  made.  Maybe  there  are  such 
things;  maybe  ""participation"  Is  one  of  them, 
If  it  means  something  better  than  shock- 
troop  violence.  But  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  to  find  personal  meaning  and  com- 
munity and  effectiveness  as  by-products  of 
government  action  to  make  this  a  more  hu- 
mane and  attractive  country,  rather  than 
as  the  fruits  of  a  War  on  Anomle  Programs. 
Still  another  alternative  is  to  play  it  cool, 
"lower  our  voices",  as  President  Nixon  said, 
and  let  things  ride  for  a  while.  After  a  period 
of  intensive  law-making,  exhortation,  dire 
warnings  and  challenging  prescriptions,  this 
has  undoubted  pKJlitlcal  merit.  Liberals  tend 
to  nag,  and  after  a  while  the  naggers  get 
sore  and  want  to  be  left  alone  with  a  beer 
and  the  tube.  Whoever  promises  to  let  them 
alone  ic  bound  to  win  favor.  The  problem 
with  this  alternative — beyond  the  fact  that 
It  goes  against  nature  in  most  Democrats — 
is  that  it  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  sty- 
listic cover  for  a  basic  lack  of  concern.  If  you 


don't  Intend  to  do  anything  about  poverty, 
urban  blight,  pollution,  racial  discrimination, 
consumer  frauds,  and  the  spoliation  of  the 
countryside,  you  first  stop  talking  about 
them.  Problems  don't  go  away  Just  because  of 
that,  but  when  trouble  breaks  out.  at  lesst 
you  aren't  accused  of  having  made  a  lot  of 
speeches  and  launched  a  lot  of  programs  that 
didn't  solve  them.  As  I  say.  this  has  political 
merit,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  ultimately 
irresponsible 

Another  alternative  is  to  say  we  Just  don't 
know  enough  to  build  new  beliefs  about  what 
must  be  done;  we  need  a  crash  program  of 
social  and  economic  research  and  analysis. 
We  don'f  know  enough,  but  there  is  an  obvi- 
ous danger  here  that  wailing  around  for  a 
scholarly  censensus  on  our  probelms  and 
their  remedies  will  be  waiting  too  long. 

In  che  international  field,  one  popular 
alternat've  is  to  hold  that  since  Vletn.im 
proves  we  can't  do  everything,  by  extension 
it  proves  that  we  shouldn't  try  to  do  any- 
thing. This  nation,  which  has  borne  the  prin- 
cipal burden  of  maintaining  world  peace  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century — and  in  a  time  of  un- 
paralleled, explosive  danger,  has  managed  to 
contain  and  stabilize  most  of  the  sharpest 
threats  to  peace — should  now.  it  is  argued, 
adopt  a  kind  of  laissez-faire  approach  to 
aggression.  Maybe  Vietnam  has  exposed  an 
American  hubris  that  needed  exposing,  but  I 
don't  believe  abdication  by  the  most  power- 
ful democracy  of  its  world  responsibilities  Is 
the  lesson  we  ought  to  draw  from  It.  It  is  un- 
fashionable to  make  historical  analogies,  par- 
ticular)y  if  they  refer  to  the  days  before  the 
Second  World  War.  but  I  think  what  we 
learned  then,  and  what  has  until  recently 
been  commonly  accepted  as  true — that  de- 
mocracies ignore  aggression  at  their  peril, 
that  we  cannot  go  it  alone,  either  in  a  fortress 
America  or  a  love-in  America,  that  our  need 
for  reform  and  regeneration  here  at  home 
does  not  diminish  our  concern  for  what  hap- 
pens elsewhere — I  think  these  lessons,  though 
they  are  now  more  than  thirty-years  old,  can 
still  be  trusted.  Restraint,  yes;  retreat,  no. 

Now.  having  frowned  on  these  alternatives, 
I  ought  to  come  up  with  my  own.  I  con- 
sidered saying  that  it  Is  too  early,  that  we 
ought  to  wait  and  see  what  Mr.  Nixon  vetoes 
and  threatens  to  veto,  and  that  will  be  our 
new  set  of  beliefs.  That  Is  how  we  did  it  In 
the  fifties,  when  Mr.  Eisenhower  was  veto- 
ing Democratic  legislation,  and  It  carried  us 
Into  the  mld-slxtles.  In  the  sixties,  of  course, 
we  ran  Into  the  problem  of  putting  our  be- 
liefs into  programs  and  our  programs  into 
effective  action.  Sometimes  they  worked 
tplendidly;  sometimes  we  succeeded  chiefly  in 
becoming  more  realistic. 

But  I  won't  take  that  out.  It's  only  fair 
that  I  give  you  something  to  shoot  at. 

First,  my  program  is  to  elect  and  reelect 
as  many  Democratic  Senators,  Congressmen, 
and  Governors  as  we  can  In  1970.  The  main 
reason  is  that  historically  Democrats  produce 
whatever  progressive  ideas  get  produced;  Re- 
publicans come  in  when  the  country  gets 
tired  of  producing  and  wants  a  coffee  break. 
By  1970  the  country  vrtll  have  had  its  coffee 
and  It  will  be  time  to  work  again. 

Second,  it  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  second  part  of  legislative  activity,  the 
part  that  comes  after  the  great  dramatic 
struggles  to  get  programs  adopted.  That  is 
the  fight  for  adequate  appropriations.  The 
best  antipollution  bill  in  the  world,  the  most 
hopeful  education  act,  the  broadest  anti- 
poverty  program,  cannot  clean  a  single  river, 
teach  a  single  child,  or  help  a  single  family 
unless  enough  money  is  appropriated  for 
them.  Through  the  appropriations  process, 
the  Congress  can  destroy  the  potential  of 
these  programs  by  subtle  attrition.  Just  as 
if  the  country  had  risen  sls  one  man  against 
them.  The  concerned  center  ought  to  have 
the  sticking  power  to  stay  with  good  pro- 
grams and  see  tiiat  they  are  funded. 

Third,  Democrats  In   Congress  should  ex- 
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amine — outside  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, as  well  a«  within — the  efTectlveness  of 
the  programs  they  passed  In  the  1960'8. 
Where  they  are  aot  producing  desired  results, 
we  ought  to  know  why  It  may  be  because 
they  are  poorly  managed;  it  may  be  because 
they  have  been  starved;  It  may  be  because 
they  were  erratically  aimed  In  the  beginning. 
I  for  one  would  rath«r  find  out  in  the  open, 
under  the  aegis  of  men  on  the  Hill  who  are 
basically  sympathetic  to  them,  than  to  have 
efforts  begun  with  such  concern  and  hope 
put  to  death  In  the  dark  downtown 

Fourth,  I  would  like  to  hear  Democrats 
talking  again  about  the  country's  urgent 
needs — the  needs  of  our  cities,  our  poor,  our 
racial  minorities,  of  everyone  who  wants  a 
fair  shake  In  the  marketplace  and  a  toler- 
able envlroiunent.  Vietnam  and  college  radi- 
cals and  Judge  Haynsworth  aren't  the  only 
things  worth  dlacusslng.  And  as  to  the  fear 
that  forgotten,  lower  middle-class  white 
Americans  will  get  bitter  if  we  start  talk- 
ing about  the  blacks  and  the  poor  again,  I 
think  that  Is  misplaced  and  exaggerated.  I 
don't  believe  lower  mlddle-claas  whites  want 
a  country  where  millions  of  people  are  held 
In  perpetual  bondage  and  bitterness.  Much 
of  the  writing  I  have  seen  about  them  by 
upper  middle-class  liberals  contains  a  bare- 
ly concealed  contempt  for  their  opinions 
and  instincts.  I  think  Democrats  who  re- 
gard thlS' large  group  of  Americans  as  be- 
ing intrtCSted  In  a  better  covintry  for  every- 
one, and  as  something  more  than  a  mut- 
tering crowd  of  racists,  will  do  all  of  us 
a  favor  and  still  avoid  backlash  against 
themselves. 

Fifth.  I  hope  our  Democratic  attitude  to- 
ward the  activist  young  will  be  marked  by 
patience,  sensitivity,  a  desire  to  understand, 
candor,  and — adult  manliness.  There  Is 
much  to  be  learned  from  them;  their  per- 
ception of  the  weakness  of  many  of  the  ar- 
rangements and  compromises  that  grown 
men  have  believed  necessary,  the  calculated 
way  In  which  we  blind  ourselves  to  what  Is 
unpleasant  and  uncomfortable,  the  gap  be- 
tween what  we  say  and  do,  and  so  on.  It 
Is  very  hard  to  learn  from  young  people  who 
tell  us  what  they  see  In  a  disrespectful, 
sometimes  obscene  way.  The  Instinct  of 
some  grownups  la  to  tell  them  to  bug  off.  It's 
not  their  world  to  run;  a  variation  on  this 
Is  in  telling  other  grown-ups.  In  a  vice  pres- 
idential kind  of  way,  what  we  think  atKJUt 
the  kids.  Other  adults,  as  I  said  earlier,  sim- 
ply defect  and  become  kldults.  The  most 
successful  approach  I  have  seen  Is  the  one 
that  seems  to  come  naturally  to  generous 
and  confident  men.  It  embodies  a  readiness 
to  change  where  change  Is  called  for,  with- 
out worrying  tco  much  about  loss  of  face. 
It  Is  candid  about  the  real  problems  men 
deal  with  as  they  do  business,  teach,  prac- 
tice, and  govern.  It  Is  firm  In  Its  belief  that 
the  new  Salem  of  the  young,  with  Its  dooms- 
day Jeremiads  and  denunciations.  Is  no  place 
to  live  the  good  life.  And  It  Is  clear  that, 
however  much  we  adults  might  want  to 
find  the  fountain  of  youth,  we  are  not 
willing  to  fake  having  found  It  for  the  sake 
of  youthful  acceptiince 

Sixth  and  last,  I  think  the  beliefs  we 
started  out  with,  and  that  I  described  at 
the  beginning,  have  in  common  a  good  pur- 
pose. In  many  cases  the  purpose  Inspired 
claims  that  were  beyond  our  achieving,  but 
that  does  not  make  them  bad  purposes.  On 
the  contrary,  our  purpose  should  still  be  to 
eradicate  poverty;  to  end  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  its  social  and  economic  effects;  to 
rebuild  our  cities  more  attractively;  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  education;  to  distribute 
wealth  more  equitably;  to  demand  better 
and  safer  consumer  goods;  to  work  for  Im- 
proved public  arts;  to  stop  the  spoiling  of 
the  air,  the  water  and  the  land;  to  con- 
tribute to  man's  security  against  war,  tyr- 
anny and  aggression.  Maybe  these  things 
can't  be  done  as  Quickly  as  we  once  thought, 


or  with  the  tools  we  have  given  ourselves. 
But  they  ought  to  be  done  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  with  the  right  tools.  And  If 
Democrats  don't  try  to  do  them,  who  will? 


U.S.  GMDVERNMENT  IS  IN  CONTROL 
OF    EVENTS   IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  wake 
of  the  past  weekend's  moratorium  events 
in  Washington,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  take 
a  new  look  at  the  latest  address  by  Mr. 
Nixon,  our  President.  As  the  weekend  was 
building  up  this  was  done  by  John  Roche 
in  his  column  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Friday,  November  14, 1969. 

Mr.  Roche  observes  that  what  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  done,  it  is  hoped.  Is  to 
let  the  Ameincan  {>eople  know  that  our 
Government  is  not  drifting  from  one 
desperate  improvisation  to  another,  but 
is  in  control  of  events  in  South  Vietnam. 
This  is  indeed  an  important  point.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai^icle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.   14,  1969] 
Importance   or  Nixon   Viet   Speech   has  in 

ErPECTIVENESS     ACAINST     HYSTERIA 

(By  John  P.  Roche) 

Since  my  readers,  whether  favorable  or 
critical,  would  hardly  Ivave  been  holding 
their  breath  awaiting  my  reaction  to  Preel- 
dent  Nixon's  Vietnam  address,  I  have  held 
back  comment  until  some  perspective  could 
be  established.  Needless  to  say,  I  thought  it 
was  a  flrst-rate  speech — serious,  frank,  and 
direct.  I  personaJly  could  have  spared  the 
side-shots  at  the  Johnson  administration, 
but  then  I  recall  that  In  the  early  60s  we 
Democrats  blamed  everything  but  bad 
weather  on  poor  Ike. 

What  was  important  about  the  President's 
speech  was  Us  effectiveness  in  counter- 
ing the  politics  of  hysteria  that  has  domi- 
nated discussions  ol  Vietnam  these  last 
three  years.  The  critics  of  the  war  managed 
to  seize  the  commanding  rhetorical  heights. 
A  singularly  talented  lot,  they  have  utilized 
with  devastating  effectiveness  the  best  Madi- 
son Avenue  techniques.  We  got  the  polltlcaJ 
equivalent  of  cigarette  slogans — the  "Im- 
moral war,"  the  "corrupt  and  unrepresenta- 
tive Saigon  regime"  etc.  I  actually  heard  a 
radio  interview  a  while  back  which  began 
with  the  commentator  asking  "How  do  you 
Justify  this  vicious.  Immoral  war?" 

Of  course,  what  disturbs  most  Americans 
iibout  the  war  is  not  its  alleged  immorality. 
They  have  become  increasingly  disturbed  by 
our  seeming  Incapacity  to  win  It.  To  put  it 
differently,  a  substantial  majority  of  our 
people,  became  convinced  that  the  United 
States  government  simply  didn't  know  what 
It  was  doing.  They  are  quite  aware,  as  Mr. 
Nixon  said,  that  the  North  Vietnamese,  can- 
not humiliate  the  United  States.  Thus  they 
take  refuge  in  bitterness  and  its  Siamese 
twin,  isolationism. 

It  Is  interesting  In  a  mordant  way  to 
watch  the  historical  growth  of  this  sense  of 
disillusionment.  The  Gallup  rating  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  handling  of  the  war  took 
its  first  massive  dip  at  the  time  of  the 
Buddhists  "riots"  In  the  spring  of  1966.  ( I  put 
riots  in  quotes  because  I  witnessed  several 
of  these  events  and  I  have  seen  better  riots 
on  any  random  Saturday  night  In  South  Bos- 
ton, but  the  American  Journalists  in  Sai- 
gon really  gave  these  trivial  demonstrations 
a  ride. ) 

The  real  drop  in  confidence,  however,  came 
in  the  wake  of  the  Tet  offensive  In  January, 
1968.  In  military  terms,  Tet  was  a  shambles 
for  the  North  Vietnamese,  but  politically  it 


was  a  master  stroke.  Indeed,  I  argued  at  the 
time  that  this  was  Its  purpose,  and  evidence 
that  has  come  in  since  confirms  this  Judg- 
ment. 

As  the  average  American  became  more  and 
more  convinced  his  government  was  the 
prisoner  of  events  rather  than  their  master, 
his  sense  of  rage  and  frustration  increased. 
Simultaneously,  the  crescendo  of  antiwar 
sentiment  went  over  the  rational  edge  Into 
the  abyss  of  hysterics.  And  because  the  ma- 
jority was  sullen  and  bitter,  the  antiwar 
militants  had  the  field  virtually  to  them- 
selves. 

But  what  seemed,  particularly  to  European 
observers,  to  be  a  massive  antiwar  movement 
In  fact  had  two  components;  those  who 
were  antiwar  (a  quite  small  minority i  and 
those  who  were  opposed  to  losing  the  war 
in  f>olltlcal  terms,  the  first  priority  for  those 
supporting  the  war  has  been  to  divide  these 
two  segments.  We  tried  but  were  unsuccess- 
ful, largely  because  the  whole  energy  of  the 
Johnson  administration  was  devoted  to  put- 
ting out  of  fire,  to  coping  with  a  savage,  re- 
sourceful enemy  that  had  gotten  the  Jump 
on  us  in  1965.  This  is  no  excuse — excuses  have 
no  places  in  f)olltlcs. 

What  President  Nixon  has  hopefully  ac- 
complished is  precisely  the  correct  strategy. 
He  has  indicated  to  the  "silent  majority" 
that  our  government  Is  in  control  of  events, 
that  we  are  not  drifting  from  one  desperate 
improvisation  to  another  with  no  end  in 
sight.  If  his  analysis  of  the  fallings  of  his 
predecessor  seems  harsh,  his  courage  in 
nailing  his  colors  to  the  mast  must  be  ad- 
mired by  all  those  who  feel  that  our  commit- 
ment In  Vietnam  cannot  be  betrayed  with- 
out feswful  implications  for  the  future  of 
world  peace. 


THE  PEACE  MARCH 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
weekend,  a  quarter  of  a  million  Ameri- 
cans poured  into  the  Nation's  Capital  for 
an  overwhelmingly  peaceful  march  for 
peace.  Anyone  who  participated  in  the 
march,  as  I  did,  will  never  forget  it  as  an 
outpouring  of  concerned  citizens  who 
love  their  countrj'  and  who  abhor  vio- 
lence here  and  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  disservice  for  any  public  official 
to  try  to  equate  this  dignified  and  solemn 
inarch  with  the  isolated  and  irresponsible 
behavior  of  a  handful  of  extremists — 
who  were  easily  contained  by  the  parade 
marshals  and  the  police. 

Mass  public  demonstrations  have  now 
made  their  point,  and  the  very  success  of 
the  march  makes  further  demonstrations 
of  a  similar  kind  unnecessary  at  this 
time.  We  must  not  risk  having  tempers 
rise  in  confrontation,  and  letting  the 
persuasiveness  of  the  peace  movement 
be  dissipated  in  violence. 

The  peace  movement  must  now  under- 
take a  new  direction — one  that  aims  at 
convincing  those  still  in  doubt,  rather 
than  reconvincing  those  who  participated 
in  the  October  and  November  demonstra- 
tions. This  involves  organizing  for  peace 
in  our  respective  communities,  and 
mobilizing  public  opinion  at  the  local 
level. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
developing  support  throughout  the  coim- 
try  for  prompt  congressional  action  on 
the  war.  Congress  must  exercise  the 
responsibility  it  shares  with  the  Presi- 
dent for  ending  this  tragic  conflict. 

I  Will  continue  to  press  for  enactment 
of  S.  3000 — the  bill  I  recently  introduced 
which  would  require  withdrawal  of  all 
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American  military  personnel  from  Viet- 
nam by  December  1, 1970. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)    has  agreed  to  cosponsor  S. 

3000. 

I  will  also  support  Senate  Congression- 
al Resolution  39.  a  sense  of  Congress 
resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN,  which  calls  for  the  prompt  and 
complete  disengagement  of  all  American 
troops  from  Vietnam. 

ARBITRARY  TERMINATION  OF 
FRANCHISES 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
has  pending  before  it  the  Fairness  in 
Franchising  Act  introduced  by  Swiators 
AIKEN,  Bayh,  Dodd,  and  myself.  The  bill 
would  prohibit  the  arbitrary  termination 
of  a  franchise  by  a  franchiser. 

I  recently  have  had  brought  to  my  at- 
tention a  decision  of  the  Honorable  Jo- 
seph P.  GagUardi,  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  county 
of  Westchester,  which  I  believe  shows 
clearly  the  need  for  such  legislation. 

The  case  involved  a  gasoline  dealer 
whose  past  performance  was  admittedly 
more  than  satisfactory  during  the  3- 
year  period  immediately  before  the  ter- 
mination. The  reason  for  the  termination 
was  that  the  oil  company  wanted  the 
location  for  a  different  purpose.  Judge 
Gagliardl,  in  a  most  thorough  opinion, 
decided  that  under  present  law  he  had 
no  choice  but  to  dismiss  the  complaint 
for  failure  to  state  a  cause  of  action. 
Thus,  the  dealer,  who  had  expended  his 
time,  effort,  and  money  in  establishing  a 
successful  business,  was  turned  out  with- 
out any  recompense  for  his  years  of  ef- 
forts. I  shall  quote  one  sentence  from 
Judge  Gagliardi's  opinion : 

It  has  been  the  sacredness  of  contractual 
obligations  which  has  prevented  courts  of 
equity  from  imposing  Justice  in  many  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  his  opinion,  Judge  Gagliardl  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  this  case  may  pro- 
vide the  stimulus  necessary  to  enact  re- 
medial legislation.  I,  for  one,  join  him 
in  that  sentiment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
opinion  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

•Supreme  Court  of  the  State  op  New  York, 
County  of  Westchester.  Index  No.  7343- 
1969,  Division  of  the  Triple  T  Service. 
Inc.  DBA  Eastchesteb  SEHV^CE  Center. 
Plaintiff,  v.  Mobil  Oil  Corporation.  De- 
fendant 

opinion    JOSEPH    F.    GAGLIARDL    JUDGE.    SUPREME 
COURT.    NEW    YORK.   SEPTEMBER    5.    1969 

Engelman.  Klernan  &  Fishman,  Esqs.,  Attor- 
neys for  Plaintiff,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY. 

Gagliardl  J-  Motion  by  plaintiff  for  an  in- 
junction pendente  lite:  and  cross-motion  by 
defendant  for  an  order  dismissing  the  com- 
plaint for  failure  to  state  a  cause  of  action, 
are  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing decision. 

Plaintiff,  the  lessee  of  certain  premises  op- 
erated as  an  automobile  service  station  in 
the  Town  of  Eastchester.  brings  this  action 
for  a  permanent  injunction  to  restrain  de- 
fendant, the  lessor,  from  terminating  a  "fran- 
chise" or  "distributorship"  agreement.  On 
July   5,    1966,   the   parties  executed  a   retail 


dealer  contract  and  service  sUtlon  lease  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  both  agreements  to 
commence  on  August  1,  1966.  and  end  on 
July  31  1969.  unless  renewed  as  provided  for 
in  the  agreements.  Said  contracts  in  fact 
superseded  a  certain  similar  agreement  dated 
July  17  1964,  that  plaintiff  had  executed  with 
the  defendant  or  one  of  its  afliUates.  Plain- 
tiff has  been  operating  an  automobile  service 
station  on  the  demised  premises  since  July  17, 
1964  and  alleges  that  he  has  expended  sub- 
stantial sums  of  monies  for  improvements 
thereon. 

The  July  5.  1966  retail  dealer  contract  de- 
nominates defendant  as  "seller"  and  plain- 
tiff as  "buyer"  of  defendant's  products  listed 
In  the  agreement.  The  contract  provides  that 
the  seller  shall  sell  and  the  buyer  shall 
buy  not  less  than  the  minimum  nor  more 
than  the  maximum  quantity  of  specified 
products  for  any  contract  year. 

Pursuant  to  the  contract  and  the  separate 
lease  agreement  of  even  date,  plaintiff  was 
obligated    to    purchase    various    petroleum 
products    and    automobile    accessories    from 
defendant   and   pay  a  monthly  rental   com- 
puted on  the  purchases  of  motor  fuel.  Pur- 
suant   to    a    "Bent    Security    Rider"    Incor- 
porated   in    the    lease,    plaintiff    deposited 
$1,500  as  security  which  sum  was  returnable 
to  him  upon  termination  of  the  agreements 
and  in  "the  event  that  (plaintiff)  shall  fully 
and  faithfully  comply  with  all  of  the  terms, 
provisions    covenants  and  conditions  of  said 
Lease    and    Retail    Dealer   Contract    *    •    *■" 
The  parties  also  entered  into  an  equipment 
loan    agreement    whereby    defendant    loaned 
plaintiff  certain  equipment  necessary  to  the 
successful   operation   of  the   service  station^ 
Plaintiff   agreed   to  maintain   insurance   and 
indemnlfv  defendant  against  liability  for  in- 
juries  caused   any   person   on   the   demised 
premises.    These    agreements    are    standard 
forms  used   by   the  defendant  and   common 
to  the  Industry. 

The  retail  dealer  contract  and  lease  each 
provide  In  paragraph  two  thereof  that  the 
original  term  of  the  agreements  shall  be 
for  three  years  and  Is  automatically  renew- 
able for  successive  three  year  periods  "pro- 
vided that  it  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of 
anv  current  period  (originally  or  renewal) 
bv"  notice  from  either  party  to  the  other, 
given  not  less  than  90  days  prior  to  such 
termination.  •  •  V"  Said  paragraph  also 
elves  the  defendant  the  right  to  cancel  the 
agreement  on  30  days'  notice  during  the  first 
12  months  of  the  agreements. 

On  April  25.  1969,  defendant's  district  man- 
ager notified  plaintiff  by  certified  mall  that 
defendant  elected  to  terminate  the  lease 
aereement  because  a  "further  renewal  of  the 
lease  would  be  Inadvisable."  Plaintiff  there- 
after learned  that  defendant's  proposed  rea- 
son for  termination  is  Its  desire  to  convert 
the  property  into  a  diagnostic  and  repair 
service  center.  Plaintiff  notified  defendant 
that  such  conversion  would  require  changes 
in  the  applicable  zoning  ordinances  and  re- 
quested defendant  to  extend  the  term  of  the 
lease  until  such  time  as  defendant  could 
law-fullv  operate  a  diagnostic  center.  Plain- 
tiff also  requested  that  defendant  attempt 
to  locate  another  area  where  plaintiff  could 
operate  a  service  station.  Defendant  has  re- 
fused the  first  request  and  done  nothing 
about  the  second. 

The  parties  appear  to  agree  that  plaintiff  s 
nerformance  has  been  more  than  satisfactory 
during  the  latest  three-year  period.  Nor  does 
plaintiff  claim  that  defendant  did  not  fulfill 
its  obligations  under  the  contract  and  lease. 
Furthermore,  no  questions  of  fraud,  duress, 
deceit  coercion,  mistake,  misrepresentation 
or  ignorance  are  raised.  Nevertheless,  plain- 
tiff contends  that  defendant's  arbitrary  ac- 
tion is  not  in  good  faith  as  requested  by  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code  and  is  an  attempt 
to  seize  the  good  will  created  by  Plaintiff 
during  his  five-vear  leasehold.  Plaintiff  fur- 
ther contends  that  defendant's  failure  to 
renew  constitutes  unfair  practices  under  the 


Federal    Trade    Commission    Act     (16    USC 
§  45|al  11)  I   and  amounts  to  conduct  in  ille- 
gal   restraint   of    trade   under   the   Sherman 
Act  (15  USC  i;  lldl).  However,  on  a  motion 
to  dismiss  pursuant  to  CPLR  3211  the  Court 
may.  as  requested  by  plaintiff  in  his  affidavit 
in  opposition  to  the  cross-motion,  consider 
such  motion  as  one  for  summary  Judgment 
(Mareno  v.  Klbbe.  32  A  D  2d  325  [20.  Depi  1  t , 
and  plaintiff  must  come  forward  with  evi- 
dence  which    will    raise    an    issue   as   to    the 
facts  pleaded  (CPLR  3211,  subd    [c];  Leonard 
v.  Leonard.  31  A  D  2d  620).  Considering  the 
allegations  In  the  complaint  as  to  violations 
of  federal  statutes,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  contained  therein  or  In  the  motion 
papers  and  affidavits  submitted  hereon  which 
"show  a  genuine  issue  of  fact"    (SUlnsky   v 
State-Wide  Ins.  Co..  30  A  D  2d  1.  6),  those 
•causes  of  action"  are  dismissed   isee  8  En- 
cyclopedia. New  York  Law  of  Contracts,  ch. 
29;  Cltv  Trade  Ac  Ind   v.  New  Cent.  Jute  Mills 
Co..  25' N   Y  2d  49).  Nevertheless,  "|al   mo- 
tion to  dismiss  a  complaint  cannot  be  granted 
if    it    contains    any    valid    cause    of    action" 
(Rosenblatt  v.   Birnbaum.    16   N.   Y.   2d   212. 
216).  The  Court  looks  to  substance  and  not 
form  (Kaufman  v.  Swelgard,  27  A  D  2d  717 1 
and  it  must  determine  whether  plaintiff  has 
sufflclentlv  set   forth   a  cause   of  action   for 
improper  "  termination    of    a    sales    contract 
under  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code.   "The 
Inquirv  is  whether  the  pleader  has  a  cause  of 
action' rather  than  whether  he  has  properly 
stated   one"    (Kelly    v.    Bank   of   Buffalo.    32 
A  D  2d  875)  . 

Before  discussing  the  merits  it  should  be 
noted   that  the  relief  requested   by   plalntff 
(a  temporary  and  eventually  a  permanent  in- 
junction)   is  not  provided   for   In   the  Code 
(Uniform  Commercial  Code.  Article   2.   Part  • 
•vn;  see  17  ALR  3d  1010  et  seq.,  Anno  .  "Uni- 
form Commercial  Code— Sales") .  However,  it 
does   provide   that  where   the  seller  falls   to 
deliver  the  goods  the  buyer,  in  a  proper  case, 
may   obtain   specific   performance    (Uniform 
Commercial  Code  §  2-711(2)  [b]).  The  Code 
further   provides   that  specific   performance 
•may  be  decreed  where  the  goods  are  unique 
or  in  other  proper  circumstances"  (Uniform 
Commercial  Code   §2-716111).  Official  Com- 
ment  2   to   the   last   cited   section   states   in 
pertinent  part: 

••The  test  of  uniqueness  under  this  section 
must  be  made  in  terms  of  the  total  situation 
which  characterizes  the  contract.  Output  and 
requirements  contracts  involving  a  particu- 
lar or  peculiarly  available  source  or  market 
present  today  the  typical  commercial  specific 
performance  situation  •  •  •  " 

While  the  complaint  herein  seeks  a  per- 
manent injunction  it  is  clear  that  the  effect 
of  a  favorable  decision  will  be  to  require  de- 
fendant to  maintain  its  business  relationship 
with  plaintiff,  albeit  perhaps  at  a  different 
location.  This  is  a  form  of  specific  perform- 
ance which  is  properly  accorded  to  require- 
ments contracts  and  other  agreements  akin 
thereto  (cf.  12  Carmody-Walt  2d.  Injunctions 
§§78:37,  78:41).  As  will  be  Indicated  in/ra. 
the  federal  courts  have  not  hesitated  in  the 
exercise  of  their  equitable  discretion  to  grant 
injunctions     under     the     "Dealer's     Day-ln- 
Court  Act"  (15  USC  §  12211   despite  the  ab- 
sence of  any  statutory  Injuctlve  remedy  Bpe- 
ciflcallv     conferred     upon     the     franchisee. 
Moreover    Governor  Rockefeller  did  not  ap- 
prove the  proposed  New  York  State  franchise 
legislation,  which  shall  also  bediscussed  here- 
after, on  the  ground  that  the  injunctive  rem- 
edies  granted   to  franchisees  was  too  broad 
and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  leave  to 
the  courts  anv  question  of  injunctive  reUef. 
Clearly,  the  power  to  issue  injunctions  is  in- 
herent in  the  courts   (Schwartz  v.  Lubin.  6 
A  D  2d  108.  110-111),  and  It  is  the  pohcy  of 
this  State  to  make  the  remedy  more  avail- 
able   not  to  restrict  it   (Peo.  ex  rel.  Bennett 
■•     Laman     277    NY.    368.    383)      Since    the 


avowed  purpose  of  the  Code  Is  to  enable  the 
judiciary  to  fashion  relief  according  to  the 
commercial  nature  of  the  transaction  an  In- 
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Junction  pendente  lite  ot  permanent  In  na- 
ture may.  In  the  exercise  of  discretion,  be 
granted  pursuant  to  established  principles 
(Polln  V.  Kaplan.  267  NY.  277;  Butterlck 
Pvib.  Co.  V.  Loeser  &  Co..  232  NY.  86:  Bel- 
mont Quadrangle  Drilling  Corp  v.  Oalek,  137 
Misc.  637;  Splelman  v.  Slgrlst.  72  N.Y.S.  ad 
861;  Berrien  v.  PolUtzer.  166  F.  3d  21;  CPLR 
6301;  12  Carmody-Walt  2d,  Injunctions 
Ii78:46-4e). 

The  ultimate  question  raised  herein  Is 
whether  franchisers  or  distributors  with  tre- 
mendous bargaining  power  can  terminate 
agreements  with  franchisees  pursuant  to  their 
contract  but  without  cause?  Plaintiff  offers 
for  the  Court's  consideration  a  plethora  of 
cases  concerning  price  fixing  and  restraint 
of  trade,  which  Is  not  this  case,  and  cases 
Involving  the  "Dealer's  Day-ln-Court  Act" 
(16  use  }  1221;  See  General  Business  Law 
I  197).  While  the  federal  legislation  govern- 
ing the  automobile  Industry  Is  not  applicable 
at  bar,  It  and  other  recent  developments,  may 
serve  as  a  helpful  guide  in  aiding  the  Court 
In  reaching  a  proper  resolution  of  the  issues 
presented. 

The  "Dealer's  Da(y-ln-Court  Act"  gives  the 
automobile  dealer  a  cause  of  action,  where 
none  previously  existed,  for  damages  where 
the  automobile  manufacturer  has  failed  to 
act  m  "good  faith 't  (15  USC  §  1222).  Tem- 
porary Injunctions  \  have  been  granted  en- 
joining termination lof  automobile  franchises 
in  "bad.Ialth'  (see  e.g.,  Bateman  v.  Ford 
Motor  Cg,302  F.  2d  63;  310  F.  2d  805).  The 
avowed  purpose  of  tl:  e  legislation  is  to  allevi- 
ate the  Imbalance  cf  bargaining  power  be- 
tween automobile  de;  tiers  and  manufacturers, 
which  imbalance  would  appear  to  exist  in 
the  gasoline-service  station  Industry.  Even 
considering  extending 
I  small  business  dlstrlb- 
07  [19671:  S.  1967.  H.R. 
12074  ( 1969 1 ) .  The  proposed  legislation  Is 
known  as  the  "Palrnless  in  Franchising  Act" 
Uichlsers  engaged  in  In- 
show  "good  cause  "  In 
ig  to  renew  franchise 
agreements.  "Good  c4use"  is  defined  as  fail- 
ure by  the  franchise^  to  comply  with  reason- 
able contract  provljrtons  or  the  use  of  bad 
faith  by  the  franchisee  In  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  the  franchise.  Termination  cannot 
occur  unless  90  days'  advance  w-ltten  notice 
is  given. 

During  1966  and  1967  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed federal  legislation  were  conducted  by 
the  subcommltt*e  on  antitrust  and  mo- 
nopoly Significant  opposition  to  the  bills 
came  from  all  areas  of  industry.  Noteworthy 
Is  the  opposition  put  on  the  record  by  the 
defendant  MobJl  Oil  Corporation  (see  1968 
hearing  minutes.  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, "Franchise  Legislation"  p.  508  510).  The 
gist  of  defendant's  opposition  may  be  tersely 
summarized  aa  follows:  existing  contract 
and  antitrust  law  Is  more  than  adequate  'to 
prevent  abuse  oS  the  franchise  relationship." 
Congressional  action  on  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion has  been  delayed  and  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
More  recently,  the  New  York  State  Leg- 
islature attempted  to  enact  franchise  leg- 
islation similar  In  Import  to  the  proposed 
federal  legislation  (S.  4915i.  The  legislation 
would  have  amended  the  General  Business 
Law  by  providing  a  new  Article  9-c.  entitled 
"Franchise  Distribution."  The  new  act  would 
require  franchisors  to  act  in  a  fair,  equitable 
and  honest  manner  and  In  accordance  with 
reasonable  standards  of  fair  dealing  when 
granting,  modifying,  terminating,  canceling 
or  falling  to  renew  a  franchise.  The  leglsla- 
tlon  would  also  require  the  franchieor  when 
falling  to  renew  a  franchise  to  purchase  from 
the  franchise  all  facilities  and  Inventory  at 
fair  market  value,  Including  good  will.  It 
Is  Interesting  to  note  that  in  Its  declaration 
of  policy   the  Legislature  stated: 

"The  legislature  hereby  finds  that  because 
of  the  substantial  growth  In  the  dlstrlbu- 


today  Congress  Is 
similar  protection  ti 
utors  (S.  2321,  S.  2i 


and  would  require  fr 
terstate  commerce  td 
terminating   or    falllr 


tion  of  goods  and  services  through  Installa- 
tion of  the  franchise  system,  In  industrlee 
engaged  In  commerce  or  activities  affecting 
commerce,  which  system  Is  presently  esti- 
mated to  account  for  ten  per  centum  of  the 
nation's  gross  material  product  and  twenty- 
five  per  centum  of  all  retail  sales  that  the 
interest  of  many  thousands  of  small  fran- 
chises requires  that  the  great  disparity  In 
economic  power  now  heavily  weighted  In 
the  favor  of  franchisors  be  reduced  by  pro- 
viding that  the  franchisor  must  deal  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner  with  Its  franchis- 
ees as  to  all  aspects  of  the  franchise  relation- 
ship: and  that  the  existing  judicial  remedies 
to  afford  relief  to  franchisees  from  Injurious 
practices  or  [sic]  franchisors  are  limited,  in- 
effective, and  too  costly  and  franchisees 
should  be  provided  with  a  means  of  simple, 
direct,  and  full  legal  relief  against  franchis- 
ors falling  to  deal  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner. 

"It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
this  state,  through  the  exercise  by  the  legis- 
lature of  its  power  to  regulate  commerce 
partly  or  wholly  within  the  state  of  New  York 
to  correct  as  rapidly  as  practical  the  In- 
equities In  the  franchise  system  in  such  In- 
dustries so  as  to  establish  a  more  equitable 
balance  of  power  between  franchisors  and 
franchisees,  to  require  franchisors  to  deal 
fairly  and  equitably  with  their  franchisees 
with  reference  to  all  aspects  of  the  franchise 
relationship  and  to  provide  franchisees  di- 
rect, simple,  and  full  Judicial  relief  against 
franchisors  who  fall  to  deal  fairly  and 
equitably  with  franchisees.'" 

Unfortunately  for  plaintiff  the  Governor 
was  "constrained  to  withhold'"  approval  of 
the  bin  "because  of  the  unreasonable  in- 
junctive rights  It  would  grant  dealers""  i  memo 
filed  with  S.  4915,  May  26,  1969) . 

Under  general  contract  principles  and  In 
abfence  of  special  circumstances,  courts  will 
not    Interfere    with    the   parties   contractual 
obligations    (Graf    v.    Hope   Building    Corp., 
•254  N.   Y.    1 ) .   As  our  Court  of  Appeals  has 
so  aptly  stated:    "'[lit  is  not  enough  to  In- 
duce a  court   jf  equity  to  Interfere  that  a 
bargain  is  hard  and  unreasonable  Every  man 
IS  presumed  to  be  capable  of  managing  his 
own   affairs,   and   whether   his   bargains   are 
wue  or  unwise,  is  not  ordinarily  a  legitimate 
subject  of  inquiry  In  a  court  of  either  legal 
Lr     equitable     Jurisdiction"'      (Parmeiee     v. 
Cameron,   41    N.   Y.   392.   395).   Furthermore. 
it  has  been  held  that  where  a  contract  gives 
either   party   thereto   the   absolute    unquali- 
fied right  to  terminate  upon  notice,  the  court 
:s    precluded    from    Inquiring    whether   such 
termination  was  actuated  by  an  ulterior  mo- 
live   (Brown  v.  Ret^of  Mining  Co..   127  App. 
Dlv.   368    1 2d   Dept.  I.   app.   dlsm.    195   N.   Y. 
605 1     Furthermore.  In  personal  e-nployment 
contracts   terminable   by   either  party   after 
a  specified  period  of  time,  the  courts  have 
been   hesitant   in   upholding   the   employee's 
cau.se   of   action   for   damages   for   impropier 
discharge  where  he  knew  of  the  "precarious 
tenure  of  his  position"  (Douglass  j.  M.  Ins. 
Co.   118  N.  Y.  484.  489 1     Moreover,  in  other 
v;irl<jus    contractual    situations,    termination 
clauses  exercisable  by  either  party  upon  rea- 
sonable notice  have  Invariably  been  upheld 
by   the  courts    (see   10   N   Y  Jur,  Contracts 
;  422:    9    WlUiston    on    Contracts    |3d    ed.) 
S  1017A:  5A  Corbln  on  Contracts  5  1229  i:  al- 
though   every    commercial    contract    carries 
with  It  the  implicit  obligations  of  good  faith 
and  fair  dealing  so  as  not  to  place  one  party 
at   the   mercy   of   the   other    (0"Nell   Supply 
Co.  V.  Petroleum  H.  &  P.  Co.,  280  N.  Y    50, 
54;    Wlgand    v.    Bachmann-Bechtel    Brewing 
Co..  222  N    Y    272,  277;   Simon  v.  Etgen.  213 
N.    Y.    589,    595;     Richardson    on    Contracts 
11956  ed.l   §5  357  3621    Nevertheless,  the  im- 
plied obligations  of  good  faith  and  fair  deal- 
ing merely  relate  to  obligations  incurred  by 
the  parties  during  the  term  of  the  contract 
unless  the  relationship  is  continued  beyond 
the  expiration   date    (New  York  Tel.   Co.   v. 


Jamestown  Tel.  Corp,  282  N  Y  366:  see 
Leyotte  v.  Canadian  Johns-Msnvllle  Co  ,  387 
F.  2d  607).  Accordingly,  it  would  appear  that 
unless  plaintiff  has  some  statutory  cause  of 
action  he  cannot  prevail  on  this  motion 

Plaintiff  contends  that  the  Uniform  Com- 
mercial Code  requires  defendant  to  exer- 
cise "good  faith"  in  terminating  his  agree- 
ments and  that  the  clause  permitting 
defendant  to  terminate  without  cause  Is 
unconscionable.  Defendant,  for  its  part,  does 
not  question  the  applicability  of  the  afore- 
mentioned statute  but  argues  that  it  In  no 
way  affect*  its  rlghu  under  the  contract  .'it 
first  blush  one  might  assume  that  the  Uni- 
form Commercial  Code  does  not  reach 
franchise  or  distributorship  agreements 
(Uniform  Commercial  Code  §  2-102:  1967 
Duke  L.  Journal  466.  471.  Gellhorn,  "Limita- 
tions on  Contract  Termination  Rights- 
Franchise  Cancellations";  22  Business  Law- 
yer 1075  11967]).  However,  the  courts  have 
not  been  reluctant  to  enlarge  the  type  of 
oonrnierdal  transactions  clearly  enoompessed 
within  the  spirit  and  intendment  of  the 
statute  (see  Agar  v  Orda.  264  N  Y  248,  hold- 
ing that  under  the  former  Personal  Property 
Law  (Uniform  Sales  Act) — the  predecessor 
to  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code — a  sale  of 
corporate  stock  certificates  constituted  a 
sale  of  ""goods":  Vltex  Manufacturing  Corp. 
v  Caribtex  Corp.  377  P.  2d  795.  holding 
damage  remedies  provided  for  in  the  Uni- 
form Commercial  Code  available  In  a  non- 
oode  case:  also  see  Recchlo  v  Manufacturers 
Trust  Co.,  55  Misc.  2d  788).  Furthermore,  in 
HCTtz  Com'l.  Leas.  Corp.  v.  TTansportation 
Cr.  CI.  H  (298  N.Y.S.  2d  392) ,  the  court  held 
that  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  governed 
the  rights  of  parties  to  an  equipment  leasing 
contract.  The  court  there  noted  ( at  395 )  : 

"In  view  of  the  great  volume  of  oommerclal 
transacUons  which  are  entered  into  by  the 
device  of  a  lease,  rather  than  a  sale,  it  would 
be  anomalous  If  this  large  body  of  commer- 
cial transacUons  were  subject  to  dlffferent 
rulee  of  law  than  other  commercJal  trans- 
actions which  tend  to  the  Identical  economic 
result." 

That  reasoning  would  appear  to  be  of  per- 
suasive force  here  since  franchising  presently 
accounts  for  at  least  twenty  per  cent  of  all 
retail  business  equalling  $80  billion  In  an- 
nual sales  (115  Congressional  Record  April 
25,  1969).  That  the  retail  dealer  contract  is 
not  so  alien  In  every  day  commercial  trans- 
actions and  therefore  falls  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  seems 
clear  (see  Slnkoff  Bev.  Co.  v  Schlltz  Brewing 
Co.,  51  MIsc  2d  446.  holding  beer  distributor- 
ship contract  within  terms  of  the  Code; 
Mastrlan  v.  William  Freehofer  Banking  Co' 
46  Pa.  D  &  C  2d  237,  5  0CC  Rep.  Serv.  988. 
holding  "sales  distributorship  arrangement" 
within  purview  of  the  Code).  The  Code  is 
designed  to  "provide  its  own  machinery  for 
expansion  of  commercial  practices"  and  U 
intended  for  the  courts  to  develop  the  law 
"in  light  of  inforeseen  and  new  clrcum- 
stancs  and  practices"  within  reason  (Uni- 
form Commercial  Code.  §  1-102|2|  (a).  Offi- 
cial Comment  li.  lo.over.  the  Code  provi- 
sions governing  saies  are  limited  in  scope  to 
""transactions  in  goods'"  (Uniform  Com- 
mercial Code  §  2-i02)  and  by  no  means  ap- 
plication ..  Judicial  sophistry  can  the  lease 
of  real  property  be  deemed  to  fall  within  its 
intendment  (Newton  v.  Allen.  220  Ga  681 
141  S  E  2d  417:  17  ALR  3d  1010,  1029.  -Vnno.! 
■Uniform  Commercial  Code — Sales").  Con- 
sequently, If  plaintiff  be  entitled  to  an  in- 
junction at  all,  such  relief  may  only  be  di- 
rected against  the  termlnaUon  of  his  retail 
dealer  contract. 

At  this  posture  of  the  pleadings,  however, 
plaintiff  has  failed  to  convince  the  Court 
that  thfc  retail  dealer  contract  and  lease  were 
In  fact  separate  contractual  agreements  (see 
Tlbbetts  Contr.  Corp.  v.  O  &  E  Contr.  Co., 
15  NY  2d  324,  338;  Portfolio  v.  Rubin.  233 
NY.  439;  7  Erncyclopedla.  New  York  Law  of 
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Contracts  {§  1405^1407) .  The  lease  itself  pro- 
vides fcr  a  rental  computed  upon  tiie  sa  ee 
of  defendant's  products;  and  the  retaU  dealer 
contract.  In  turn,  states  the  obligations  of 
the  parties  as  to  purchases  and  deliveries. 
Furthermore,  the  lease  conditions  the  return 
of  plaintiff's  security  deposit  upon  his  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  both  the  lease 
and  the  retail  dealer  contract. 

Of     course,     the     "paramount     function 
( Perlmutter  v.  Beth  David  Hosp..  308  NY.  100, 
106)  of  the  franchise  is  to  provide  defendant 
a  means  whereby  it  can  sell  its  products  while 
maintaining    a   degree   of   control    over   the 
retailer-franchise.  Nevertheless,  the  nature  of 
the    transaction    and    the   intention    of   the 
parties    as    reflected    by    their    writings    in- 
escapably indicate  that  each  made  a  single 
primary  promise  to  the  other,  to  wit:  plain- 
tiff to  pay  a  rental  computed  upon  sales  Mid 
to    use    his    best    efforts    In    marketing    de- 
fendants products:   defendant   to  le^e   the 
demised  premises  including  equipment  facil- 
ities and  to  use  its  best  efforts  in  making 
necessan-  deliveries  (cf.  Uniform  Commercial 
Code  S  2-30612] ) .  If  the  Court  were  to  ^pa- 
rate    the   sale   and    leasing    concepts    (Perl- 
mutter  v.  Beth  David  Hosp..  supra  at  104) 
and   consuue   the   agreements   otherwise,   it 
would   be   writing    a    new   contract   ior    ttie 
parties    ""and    the    new    contract    so    virrlt- 
ten  •    •   •  might  be.  lor  all  we  know,  most 
unjust  to  one  or  the  other  party"  (New  Era 
Homes  Corp.  v.  Forester,  299  NY.  303,  306 
In  short.  If  plaintiff  were  to  prevail  on  this 
motion  as  to  the  retail  dealer  contract,  the 
Court  would  be  holding  that  the  parUes  had 
intended  plaintiff  to  have  a  "floating"  fran- 
chise,  which   U   akin   to   giving   plalnUfl   a 
paddle  in  a  dry  creek.  Plaintiff  has  failed  to 
persuade  the  Court  that  this  was  the  parties 
mientlon.  Moreover,  the  best  evidence  of  in- 
tention   is   usually   found   by    the   way   the 
parties    conduct   themselves    as    regards   tlie 
contracts.  At  bar  defendant  elected  to  termi- 
nate the  lease  agreement  and,  yet.  the  parties 
have  treated  such  election  as  terminating  the 
entire  franchise  business  relaUonship.  Their 
conduct  renders  inescapable  the  conclusion 
that  the  parties  intended  the  agreements  to 
be  indivisible  (cf.  Borles.  Inc.  v.  Westinghouse 
Broadcast.  29  A  D  2d  430) . 

While  the  Code  generally  provides  that 
sales  contracts  carry  the  obligations  of  good 
faith  diligence,  reasonableness  and  care 
(Uniform  Commercial  Code  §  1-102|3] ) .  this 
is  a  codification  of  pre-Code  case  law  which 
was  also  codified  in  the  predecessor  statute 
and  merely  relates  to  the  honesty  Imposed 
upon  the  parties  during  the  term  of  the  con- 
tract ( former  Personal  Property  Law  §  1561 2) , 
Uniform  Commercial  Code  ?  1-201119];  I>ey- 
otte  V  Canadian  Johns-Manvine  Corp.,  387 
P  2d  607  supra:  cf.  Tele-Controls,  Inc.  v. 
Ford  Industries,  Inc..  333  F.  2d  48).  Conse- 
quently, unless  the  termination  clause  be 
deemed  unconscionable  there  is  no  implicit 
requirement  that  it  be  exercised  other  than 
;us  provided  for  In  the  contract. 

Nevertheless,  assuming  that  the  contracts 
are  divisible  and  that  the  Code  applies   to 
the  retailer  dealer  contract   (Uniform  Com- 
mercial code  §2-106111;  Poster  v.  Colorado 
Radio  Corp..  381  F.  2d  222;  see  1968  Annual 
survey  of   American  Law    |NYU1    221-222), 
the  court  shall  discuss  plaintiff's  contention 
that  the  termination  clause  is  unconscion- 
able. ,_         ..     ,„ 
The    Code    provides    that    "  when    it    is 
claimed"  that  a  clause  may  be  unconscion- 
able the  court  "shall"  afford  the  parties  an 
opportunity   to   present   evidence    (Uniform 
Commercial   Code    S  2-30212]).   It   has   been 
held  that  once  the  court  accepts  the  possi- 
bility    of     unconsclonablllty     the     hearing 
called  for  Is  mandatory  (Slnkoff  Bev.  Co.  v. 
Schlltz  Brewing  Co.,  51  Misc.  2d  446,  supra; 
see  1  Andersons  Uniform  Commercial  Code, 
5  2-302  5;    cf.  Wilson  Trading  Corp.  v.  Per- 
guson.  Ltd..  23  N  Y  2d  398,  footnote  2) .  How- 
ever, the  CXJurt  Is  of  the  opinion  that  that 


part    of    the    termination    clause    reviewed 
here  (the  Court  expresses  no  view  as  to  the 
30-day  notice  provision  during  the  first  12- 
month  period),  is  not  unconscionable  per  se 
since  the  basic  test  Is  whether  under  the  cir- 
cumstances exUtlng  at  the  Ume  of  the  mak- 
inn  of  the  contract  and  ""in  light  of  the  gen- 
eral commercial  background  and  the  com- 
mercial needs  of  the  particular  trade  or  case, 
the  causes  involved  are  so  one-sided    as  to 
oppress  or  unfairly  surprise  a  party  (Uniform 
commercial  Code  §  2-302,  Official  Comment 
l;  Wilson  Trading  Corp.  v.  Ferguson.  Ltd.,  23 
N  Y  2d  398,  403,  supra:  Hawkland.  Saiesjs: 
Bulk    Sales    JPLI    2d    ed.)    pp.    22-24)     The 
test  does  not  reach   the  question  of  alloca- 
tion of  risks  because  of  superior  bargaining 
power    (Uniform   Commercial   Code   §  2-302, 
Official  comment  1)  and.  In  any  event,  nei- 
ther party  claims  lack  of  mutual   benefits 
inuring  from  the  reciprocal  covenants.  More- 
over While  recent  cases  concerning  warranty 
disclaimers    (Walsh   v.   Ford   Motor   Co.,   o9 
Misc    2d    241)     and    exorbitant    financing 
charges    (Star   Credit   Corp.   v.    Mullna,    59 
Misc.  2d  290:  Jones  v.  Star  Credit  Corp     53 
Misc    2d    189),    appear    to   have    adopted    a 
broker    test    (se^    Bender's,    UCC    Service 
I  2-302),  the  factual  considerations  peculiar 
to  those  cases  have  not  emerged  herein  and 
plaintiff  claims  neither  surprise  ^°I9^PJ^^ 
sion  (see  State  Bank  of  Albany  v.  Hlckey   29 
A  D  2d  993) .  Furthermore,  the  Court  oi  Ap- 
peals had  occasion  recently  to  observe  that 
there  is  nothing  Inherenty  wrong  in  having 
a  termination  clause  such  as  the  one  at  bar 
fn  a  franchise  agreement  (407  E.  61st  Garage 
v   Savoy  Corp..  23  N  Y  2d  275;  see  lA  Corbin 
on  Contracts  §  265);  and  the  Code  itsef  does 
not  prohibit  termination  clauses  on  reason- 
able    notice     ;tTniform     Commercial     Code 
12-309131:    see   SlnkoH    Bev.   Co.   v.   Schlltz 
Brewing  Co..  51  Misc  2d  446.  supra).  Addi- 
flonally.  the  Federal  Congress  has  gone  on 
record    that    90    days"    notice    is    more    than 
ample  to  permit  a  franchise  to  adequately 
Xd  up  hTs  affairs   (S.  1967;   115  Congres- 
™1  Record,  supra:  also  see  Uniform  Com- 
mercial  code    §2-309.   Official   Comment   8. 
which  speaks  of  "a  substitute  arrangement     . 
Plaintiff  raises  one  other  question  which  is 
set  forth  m  his  affidavit.  The  claim  edu(^ 
's  that  plaintiff  has  abltrarlly  been  single^ 
out  and  denied  a  franchise  renewal  while  it 
is  the  custom  of  the  gasoUne-servlce  industry 
to   renew    franchise   agreements   unless   the 
franchisee  has  failed  in  a  material  respect  to 
adhere    to    the   contract    provisions.    Conse- 
quently,  plaintiff   contends,   it  waf   the  m- 
tention   of   the   parties   when   the   contracts 
were  executed  to  renew  the  franchise  ad  in- 
finitum unless  plaintiff  gave  defendant  cause 
for    acting    otherwise.    Assuming    for    this 
limited  purpose  that  the  retail  dealer  con- 
tract is  so  distinct  and  apart  from  the  lease 
that  the  Code  applies,  plaintiff's  contention 
is  without  merit. 

It  has  been  said  that  parties  who  contract, 
knovrtng   of   a   prevalent   usage,  by   implica- 
tion  incorporate   the   usage   in   their   agree- 
ment even  where  the  contract  seems  clear 
and   unambiguous    (Void,   Law   of   Sales    1 2d 
ed  1  pp.  53-58).  However.  New  York  case  law 
apparently  has  admitted  such  evidence  only 
where  the  contract  provisions  were  ambig- 
uous (see  Uniform  Commercial  Code  I  2-202, 
New  York  Annotation,  coumant  2) .  The  Uni- 
form Commercial  Code  has  effected  a  change 
as  regards  sales   contracts  and  evidence   of 
custom  or  usage  In  the  trade  is  admissible 
to  determine  the  parties'  true  intention  even 
If    the    contract    terms    are    not    ambiguous 
(Uniform  Commercial  Code  §2-202,  Official 
Comment     He];     also     see     Uniform     Com- 
mercial     Code      §5  2-31413],      2-316I311cl>; 
and     evidence     of     custom     and     usage     is 
admissible  In  certain  circumstances  in  rrrier 
to  fix  the  duration  of  the  contract  (6  En- 
cyclopedia.   New    York    Law    of    Contracts 
|'§  903,    904).    Nevertheless,    the    Code    Itself 
codifies  the  well  established  rule  In  the  law 


of  contracts  that  evidence  of  custom  or  usage 
In  the  trade  is  not  admissible  where  incon- 
sistent with  the  express  terms  of  the  con- 
tract (Uniform  Commercial  Code  J  1-20514 J; 
Pink  v.   Amerclan  Surety   Co  .  283  NY    290, 
296:     Newhall    v.    Appleton.     114    NY     140; 
Hopper  v.  Sage,   112   NY.   530.  535:    WalU  v. 
Bailey,  49  NY    464-469:   Richardson  on  Evi- 
dence  1 9th   cd  ]    S  602 1 .  At  bar  the  express 
terms  of  the  contract  cover  the  entire  area  of 
termination  and  negate  plaintiff's  tu-gument 
that  the  custom  or  usage  in  the  trade  im- 
plicitly adds  the  words    "with  cause"  in  the 
termination   clause.   The   contracts   are   un- 
ambiguous  and    no   sufficient    basis    appears 
for  a  construction  which  would  insert  words 
to  limit  the  effect  of  the  termination  clause 
(Cf  Mtr.  of  Hart,   31   AD  2d  548   1 2d   Dept  |. 
app.   dlsm.   24   NY.   2d   738 1     Only   language 
consUtent   with   the   tenor  of   the   otherwise 
complete  agreement  is  admissible  under  the 
guise  of  '"custom  and  usage"  and  the  Code 
effects  no  change  in   that   doctrine    Accord- 
ingly,    the     parol     evidence     rule     precludes 
plaintiff  from  offering  evidence  that  would 
vary  and  change  the  express  terms  of   the 
written    agreements    (see    Laskey    v.    Rubel 
Corp.,  303  N.Y.  69:  Uniform  Commercial  Code 
§  2-202). 

An  offshoot  of  the  above  argument  that 
plaintiff  might  allege  in  an  amended  plead- 
ing is  that  the  parties  by  their  course  of 
dealing  modified  the  agreement  or  placed 
their  own  construction  upon  Its  terms.  Never- 
theless, assuming  once  again  that  the  retail 
dealer  contract  alone  is  subject  to  the  Code, 
the  argument  is  fruitless. 

As  It  is  well  established  that  a  contract  is 
to   be   construed   most   strongly   against   Its 
maker  (Simon  v.  Etgen,  213  NY.  589.  supra), 
it   is   equally    well    settled    that   the    p>artles 
through  previous  or  subsequent  conduct  may 
place  their  own  construction  upon  its  terms 
( City  of  New  York  v.  New  York  City  Ry.  Co., 
193   NY.   543,   548:    Neuhaus   v.   L.l.R.R.   Co.. 
30  A.D.  2d  825.  affd.  23  N.Y.  2d  987;  Battlsta 
V.  Carlo.  37  Misc.  2d  495).  Once  again  the 
C(Xle  rejects  those  New  York  cases  which  re- 
quire ambiguity  in  the  contract  before  evi- 
dence of  course  of  dealing  or  performance  is 
admissible    (Uniform  Commercial  Code   §  2- 
202 [a]:    cf.   City  of   New   York   v.   New  York 
Cltv  Ry.  Co..  supra:  Woolsey  v.  F^inke.  121 
N.y'.   87;    Syms   v.    Mayor,   etc.,   of    N.Y..    105 
N.Y.  153).  Nevertheless,  the  express  terms  of 
the  agreement  govern  where  the  evidence  of- 
fered   is    inconsistent    therewith     (Uniform 
Commercial  Code  §§  1-205 [41,  2-208|21).  At 
bar.  plaintiff  would  be  put  to  the  formidable 
task  of  overcoming  paragraph  14  in  the  con- 
tracts which  provides  that  defendant's  "right 
to   require   strict   performance   shall    not    be 
affected  by  any  previous  waiver  or  course  of 
dealing"     (cf.    Uniform    Commercial     Code 
§2-209).    Additionally.    Official    Comment    4 
to  section  2-208   of   the   Code  observes   that 
"a  single  occasion  of  conduct  does  not  fall 
within  the  language  of  this  section""   (con- 
cerning course  of  dealing  and  performance). 
Accordingly,  even  the  July  5.  1966  "renewal" 
of  the  franchise,  using  the  most  libera!  ap- 
pellation applicable  to  the  execution  of  the 
a^eements  sued  upon,  cold  not  constitute  a 
course  of  dealing  or  performance.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  defendant  at  Its  first  opportunity  un- 
der the  superseded  agreement  elected  to  ter- 
minate the  franchise.   Consequently,   under 
the    circumstances    and    pursuant    to    pre- 
cedent. defendant"s  motion  must  be  granted 
and  plaintiff "s  motion  denied. 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  plaintiff 
Is  not  being  given  leave  to  replead  for  two 
reasons.  First,  he  did  not  request  permission 
to  plead  over  (CPLR  3211Iel).  Secondly, 
there  Is  nothing  that  plaintiff  could  allege 
In  a  new  pleading  that  would  aid  him  in 
overcoming  the  obstacles  discussed  in  this 
opinion.  Assuming  leave  was  granted  and 
plaintiff  met  another  motion  to  dismiss  by 
alleging  that  the  parties  had  Intended  plain- 
tiff to  have  a  ""floating"  franchise.  The  result. 
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of  necessity,  would  be  Identical  even  If  the 
Code  applied  solely  to  the  retail  dealer  con- 
tract. The  termination  clause  Is  valid  and 
not  unconscionable  and  evidence  of  custom 
or  course  of  dealing  to  vary  otherwise  clearly 
expressed  terms  Is  Inadmissible. 

The  Court  Is  not  unsympathetic  to  plain- 
tiff's plight  but  "(s|tablllty  of  contract  obli- 
gations must  nou  be  undermined  by  judicial 
sympathy"  (Graf  v.  Hope  Building  Corp.,  254 
N.Y.  1.  4.  .supra;  see  Mloo  Mgt.  Corp.  v. 
Scaraggt.  59  Mi«C  2d  984)  It  has  been  the 
sacredness  of  contractual  obligations  which 
has  prevented  courts  of  equity  from  impos- 
ing Justice  In  many  circumstances.  Never- 
theless, It  Is  anticipated  that  ameliorative 
legislation  covering  business  distributorship 
will  shortly  be  a  reality  and  perhaps  this 
very  case  may  provide  the  stimulus  necess&ry 
to  enactment.  Copies  of  this  opinion  shall  be 
sent  to  the  appropriate  legislative  commit- 
tees The  Court  cannot  legislate  (but  cf. 
Flanagan  v.  Mount  Eden  General  Hospital, 
24  NY.  2d  427)  and  Is  constrained  to  grant 
defendant's  motion  and  deny  plaintiff's  mo- 
tion despite  the  apparent  Inequities. 
Submit  order  on  notice 
White  Plains,  NY.  September  5.  1969. 
Joseph  P.  Gagiiaroi. 
Judge,  Supreme  Court. 

ENGELMAN,  KIERMAN  &  FnsHMAN.  ESQS., 

Attorneys  for  Plaintiff. 
BI.EAKHX.  Platt.  Schmidt,  Hakt  & 

.».  I  Fritz.  Esqs.. 

lAttorneys  for  Defendant. 


FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  AND 
ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  many  reactions  to  the  events 
of  the  past  week,  including  the  peace 
marches  in  Washington  and  their  pjoten- 
tial  impact  on  the  attitude  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration.  I  found  the 
lead  editorial  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  particularly  incisive,  and  I 
commend  it  to  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial,  entitled  "No." 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Wishlngton  Post.   Nov.    18.   1969 1 
No 

The  effort  by  this  administration  to  char- 
acterize the  weekend  demonstration  as  (a) 
small,  (bi  violent,  and  (o  treacherous  will 
not  succeed  because  It  Is  demonstrably  un- 
true If  citizens  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
witness  the  weekend  on  television,  they 
would  know  it  to  be  untrue;  as  It  is.  they 
will  have  to  ask  those  who  were  there — either 
kids  or  cops,  no  matter.  For  sheer  balderdash 
It  would  be  difficult  to  e.xceed  Herbert  O 
Kleins  estimate:  "Had  it  not  been  for  the 
highly  effective  work  of  the  Washington 
police,  of  the  National  Guard  .  .  for  the 
reserve  forces  of  the  Defense  Departmen" 
and  the  complete  cooperation  of  all  elements 
of  the  government  .  .  and  the  work  oi  Lhe 
Justice  Department  .  .  .  the  damage  to  Wash- 
insiton  (Saturday  night  and  the  night  before) 
would  have  been  far  greater  than  .  .  .  the 
riots  after  the  death  of  Martin  Luther 
King  •• 

That  statement  is  Inaccurate  on  every  count 
save  the  first — the  enormously  effective  and 
professional  performance  of  the  Washington 
police  department.  Not  necessarily  In  order 
of  Importance,  thanks  should  be  tendered 
to  lai  the  marchers,  ibi  the  volunteer  mar- 
shals, (ci  the  police  and  Chief  Wilson,  (di 
the  Mobe  leaders,  (*)  Mayor  Washington,  and 
lf»  the  scores  of  organizations,  churches  and 
others,  and  Individuals  who  went  out  of  their 
way  to  exhibit  what  the  mayor  called 
"nelghborllness." 


What  this  admlnlatratlon.  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  In  particular,  does  not  seem 
capable  of  grasping  Is  the  simple  truth  that 
If  the  demonstrators  had  wanted  serious 
violence  they  had  the  numbers  to  create  it. 
Does  anyone  seriously  b«lleve  that  Washing- 
ton's undermanned  police  force  could  con- 
tain 5,000  or  50,000  or  150.000  demonstrators 
bent  on  violence?  The  answer  Is  No,  and  the 
demonstrators  didn't  want  trouble.  The 
fringe  groups— Weatherman,  crazies— did 
want  trouble,  and  got  it.  To  the  Attorney 
General,  this  is  evidence  that  the  Mobe  lost 
control  and  broke  Its  nonviolent  pledges.  Is 
It  reasonable  to  hold  the  Mobe  leaders  land, 
by  Implication,  all  those  thousands  who 
marched )  responsible  for  the  actions  of  50  or 
200  or  500  people?  No.  It  Is  not.  The  Mobe 
does  not  control  Weatherman — and  that  Is 
not  an  apology.  It  Is  a  fact.  There  Is  evidence 
now  that  Weatherman  demanded  $20,000 
from  the  Mobe  as  the  price  for  peace;  the 
Mobe  refused,  and  the  wild  ones  marched  on 
the  Saigon  embassy  What  there  Is  now  is  a 
split  between  the  antiwar  moderates  and  the 
extremists;  It  is  a  serious  split,  but  If  John 
Mitchell  tries  hard  enough  he  can  probably 
heal  It  He  Is  one  of  the  few  men  In  the  coun- 
try who  can. 

"I  do  not  believe  that — over-all — the  gath- 
ering here  can  be  characterized  as  peace- 
ful." was  the  way  the  Attorney  General  put 
It.  He  places  In  evidence  the  fact  that  at  the 
"major  confrontation"  at  Dupont  Circle  '20 
persons  were  arrested."  If  the  arrest  of  20 
people  then,  less  than  300  people  overall  out 
of  a  crowd  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  con- 
stitutes a  "major  confrontation"  engineered 
by  the  leaders  of  that  crowd— then,  what 
we  may  have  here  Is  a  failure  of  communica- 
tion. 

These  men— Mitchell,  Klein  and  others 
who  have  had  a  hand  in  making  policy  In 
this  matter — are  not  dumb  or  weak  but 
small,  men  who  somehow  naturally  see  them- 
selves as  beleaguered  adversaries.  It  seems 
clear  from  their  statements,  and  from  the 
accounts  of  participants  at  the  command 
post  in  the  Municipal  Center  over  the  week- 
end, that  the  Nixon  administration  was  less 
Interested  In  trying  to  keep  the  march  peace- 
ful than  in  trying  to  make  It  seem  less  large 
and  more  violent  than  it  really  was.  and  In 
trying  to  sciire  the  daylights  out  of  that 
putative  Silent  Majority  at  the  same  time 

So  yesterday,  as  Is  the  fashion  with  this 
administration,  we  had  the  qualifying  state- 
ment from  the  White  House  press  secretary. 
Ron  Zlegler  Yes.  it  was  a  pretty  large  crowd; 
yes,  it  was,  when  you  think  about  It,  fairly 
peaceful  More  moderate,  more  generous, 
more  truthful  than  the  other  statements — 
but  there  Is  no  reason  to  think  that  what 
Zlegler  says  is  what  the  President  thinks.  On 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  President  by  his 
own  account  was  preoccupied  with  the  foot- 
ball games  It  was  a  tine  afternoon  for  watch- 
ing football,  he  Is  quoted  as  saying  on  Sat- 
urday, and  for  sheer  piquancy,  we  have  not 
heard  the  likes  of  that  since  Marie 
Antoinette 


VETERANS  DAY 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Veterans 
Day.  Lou  Wyman,  the  distingmshed  Rep- 
resentative from  the  First  District  of  New 
Hampshire,  spoke  in  Manchester,  N.H. 

Representative  Wyman  s  address  is  so 
timely  and  his  remarks  relate  so  directly 
to  the  problems  of  civil  disobedience  and 
Vietnam  that  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  of  Representative  Louis  C.  Wyman 
Friends  and  fellow  veterans — It  is  an  honor 
to  be  Invited   to  address  you  this  Veterans 


Day  1969  Thank  you  for  the  invitation.  You 
Bjre  concerned  Americans.  So  am  I.  All  is  not 
well  with  our  world.  TTils  we  realize  as  we 
seek  responsible  solutions  to  pressing  prob- 
lems. 

Veterans  of  World  War  One  fought — it  was 
said — to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
They  were  valiant  and  they  prevailed  but  the 
world  blew  It  afterwards  by  falling  to  pro- 
vide a  meaningfully  effective  International 
keeper  of  the  peace. 

Veterans  of  World  War  2  fought  to  stop 
fascist  aggression  inspired  by  a  madman  who 
conceived  of  his  people  as  a  super  race.  His 
mass  genocide  will  stand  in  history  as  the 
most  horrible  example  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man.  Yet  after  that  war  ...  in  the  rush  to 
demobilize  and  regain  life  as  usual  ...  wo 
again  neglected  to  fashion  an  international 
organization  that  was  capable  of  operating 
to  preserve  world  peace. 

Today  ..a  brief  quarter  of  a  century 
later  localized  wars     .  .  or  the  threat  of 

them  .  .  endanger  the  security  of  mankind 
and  threaten  world  peace  once  again.  This 
time  the  menace  that  Is  surfacing  is  that  of 
the  totalitarian  aggression  of  world  com- 
munism that  .  Just  as  fanatically  as  Hit- 
ler .  Is  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  and  de- 
struction of  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
Consider  in  this  connection  that: 
1.  The  war  In  Vietnam  could  not  last  thirty 
days  without  being  supported  and  supplied 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  The  Arab  states  are  openly  armed  and 
encouraged  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  Korea  was  Chinese  Communist  aggres- 
sion .  .  .  pure  and  simple. 

One  week  ago  last  night  President  Nixon 
announced  an  American  policy  to  have  the 
men  of  South  Vietnam  assume  the  combat 
operations  in  that  country  In  their  own  self 
defense  This  announcement  was  said  by 
some  to  involve  nothing  really  new.  This  is 
not  so  ...  for  the  President  is  massively  dis- 
engaging U.S.  troops  from  involvement  In  a 
land  war  on  the  continent  of  Asia  to  which 
American  ground  forces  ought  not  to  have 
become  committed  In  the  first  place.  This  is 
not  because  our  national  self-interests  are 
unrelated  to  threatened  Communist  domina- 
tion of  Southeast  Asia  .  .  .  but  because  this 
was  and  is  a  manifestly  untenable  locale  In 
which  to  become  ln%'olved  in  a  long  confron- 
tation. Not  only  are  the  problems  of  supply 
enormously  expensive  but  Asian  soil  Is  a 
morass  of  quicksand  in  which  all  of  our 
forces  could  be  swallowed  up  while  Com- 
munist manpower  there  Is  numbered  in  the 
hundreds  of  millions 

The  American  President's  response  was 
not  to  the  so-called  moratorium.  It  was  a 
recognition  of  the  realities  of  logistics  both 
military  and  political.  Last  November's  elec- 
tion clearly  expressed  public  dissatisfaction 
with  our  former  President's  handling  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  Substantial  changes  were 
indicated.  Public  dissatisfaction  found  ex- 
pression In  unrest  and  demonstrations  cul- 
minating In  those  of  last  October  15th.  Now 
it  IS  suggested  that  events  a  few  days  hence 
may  not  be  as  peaceful. 

What  puzzles  me  in  this  connection  Is 
the  continued  protest  while  our  President 
IS  withdrawing  troops?  He  must  assure  pro- 
tection of  those  remaining  while  the  with- 
drawal process  goes  on.  With  a  half  a  mil- 
lion Americans  stuck  on  a  small  peninsula 
surrounded  by  ocean  or  hostile  territory 
they  could  not  physically  be  withdrawn 
faster  than  25.000  a  month  If  all  the  ships 
and  planes  we  have  were  used  to  get  them 
out.  In  the  meantime  should  the  enemy 
step  up  Its  attacks  the  prospect  would  be 
that  of  the  spectacle  of  American  retreat 
while  -inder  attack  .  .  .  Inviting  another 
Dunkirk  and  rendering  the  United  States 
subject  to  Ignominy  on  an  International  basis 
Surely  even  our  more  rebellious  young  peopL) 
wi.nt  no  part  of  such  Infamy. 
Yet  there  are  those  at  home,  who,  while 
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veterans  die  abroad  .  .  .  commit  acts  of 
violence,  engage  In  civil  disobedience,  and 
announce  in  advance  that  they  intend  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  be 
the  judge  of  what  laws  will  be  obeyed  and 
what  will  not.  They  even  say  as  Jerry  Rubin, 
head    of    the    so-called    ■"Ylpples,"    said    in 

Chicago— 

■Law— there  Isn't  any  real  law  in  Amer- 
ica What  you  people  have  here  is  coercion. 
And  you  call  It  freedom  There  won't  be  any 
real  freedom  in  this  farclal  society  until  the 
workers  realize  that  the  so-called  law  Is  made 
against  their  best  Interests;  in  other  words, 
man  there  ain't  no  law— the  students  real- 
ize this  now,  and  when  the  workers  do,  you 
fellows  better  start  running,  because  we're 
going  to  remake  the  law  In  our  own  fashion 
as  citizens  ought  to  do" 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  Nation  has 
witnessed  such  conduct.  But  never  before 
has  it  been  so  blatant 

Many  veterans  returning  from  overseas, 
where  they  have  risked  their  lives  to  make 
It  safe  for  marchers  and  protesters,  are  Itch- 
ing to  get  their  hands  on  them  The  poten- 
tial lor  violence  in  reaction  is  every  bit  as 
great  as  it  Is  from  the  deliberate  few  who 
continue  to  calculate  and  plot  civil  unrest. 
These  challenges  to  the  structure  of  social 
order  in  America  must  be  responsibly  dis- 
solved. 

The  constitutional  guarantees  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly  in  America  do  not 
apply  to  unlawful  conduct.  They  do  not  pro- 
tect deliberate  law  breaking  or  acts  or  Sc- 
ience toward   persons  or  property. 

Freedom  does  not  and  cannot  license  the 
right  to  destroy  freedom  Itself.  Those  who 
would  take  the  law  Into  tiielr  own  hands  in 
the  cause  of  protesting  the  war  in  Vietnam 
are  every  bit  as  destructive  of  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  as  the  syndicated 
criminal  or  the  purveyor  of  narcotics  We 
are  a  Government  of  law  and  not  of  men. 
This  we  must  remain  It  is  not  for  any  citi- 
zen whether  his  persuasion  is  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left  ...  to  take  the  law  into  his 
own  hands  no  matter  the  annoyance  of  the 
moment.  Unless  such  violence  and  the 
threat  of  It  through  mob  action  is 
checked  ...  no  man's  family  nor  his  prop- 
erty Will  be  safe  In  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Those  who  contemplate  violence  In  dem- 
onstrations .  .  .  whether  on  the  v/ar  or  civil 
causes  .  .  or  in  sympathy  with  the  American 
Nazi  party  .  .  .  must  know  that  a  determined 
cltizenrv  will  meet  violence  with  whatever 
force  is' necessary  to  preserve  this  nation.  A 
pal  on  the  wrist  or  the  suggestion  of  being 
misunderstood  is  no  longer  the  public  re- 
sponse. They  want  it  made  crystal  clear  to 
those  who  take  to  the  streets  with  clubs  or 
stones  or  guns  that  if  they  want  to  get  their 
heads  broken  just  rush  a  policeman.  If  they 
want  to  get  kicked  out  of  school  Just  occupy 
the  principal's  office.  If  they  want  to  get  ar- 
rested, and  enjoy  a  criminal  record  for  the 
rest  of  their  natural  lives  just  tear  up  an 
American  flag. 

While  veterans  everywhere  staunchly  de- 
fend the  constitutional  right  of  peaceful  and 
law-abiding  dissent  .  .  .  they  are  sorely  per- 
plexed by  the  Fulbrights  In  public  life  who 
sometimes  appear  to  be  blissfully  unaware 
of  the  worldwide  struggle  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  They  watch  with  dismay  while  the 
enemy  is  given  aid  and  comfort  by  the  public 
statements  of  some  in  public  office  indicative 
of  an  opinion  within  America— that  inci- 
dentally is  fortunately  that  of  a  small  mi- 
j^orlty — that  we  no  longer  have  the  national 
will  to  make  sacrifices  essential  to  our  own 
survival  as  a  free  nation. 

The  extent  of  the  harm  that  is  done  in  thU 
manner  is  illustrated  by  the  publication  by 
radio  Hanoi  of  the  full  text  of  a  speech  on 
September  26th  by  Senator  Stephen  Young  of 
Ohio  describing  the  Vietnam  war  as  Immoral 
and   calling  for   a   coalition   government   in 


Saigon  despite  the  public  record  of  what 
happens  to  nations  that  attempt  coalition 
governments  with  Communists.  What  was  the 
source  of  the  Senator's  speech?  The  Con- 
gressional Record ! 

Such  flgtires  do  immeasurable  harm  to  the 
catise  of  responsibly  ending  the  tragic  war  In 
Vietnam.  They  must  reaUze  this,  yet  they 
continue.  ^^ 

To  date  ...  We  have  lost  nearly  40.000 
American  lives  in  little  Vietnam  plus  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  casualties.  In  the 
meanwhile  ...  the  enemy  .  .  both  the  Viet 
Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  regular 
troops  continue  to  attack  and  kill  both  our 
men  and  our  allies.  All  the  wanting  out  at 
this  end  .  .  .  all  the  longing  for  disengage- 
ment. All  the  graphic  depiction  of  the  hor- 
rors of  war  will  not  change  one  lota  the  fact 
of  the  enemy's  continuing  aggression  nor  the 
strategic  significance  to  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  world  of  South  Vietnam  and  its  ad- 
jacent states. 

Phased  differently  all  the  wishing  in  the 
world  that  Communist  fanaticism  will  dis- 
appear will  not  make  it  disappear.  On  the 
contrary,  to  the  extent  such  wishing  trans- 
lated Into  action  manifests  weakness  or  sur- 
render ...  It  Is  bound  to  encourage  further 
Communist  aggression  .  .  .  not  only  in  the 
Far  East  .  .  .  but  as  it  reaches  for  power  In 
this  hemisphere.  Those  responsible  for  de- 
termining the  course  of  events  at  this  time  in 
history  faced  with  such  facts,  owe  it  to  the 
same  youth  that  manifests  discontent  with 
the  involvement  in  Vietnam  .  .  as  well  as 
the  great  majortty  of  other  young  people 
in  our  land,  to  Insure  that  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  world  remains  on  the  side  of 
freedom. 

I  have  said  iDefore  .  .  .  and  1  say  again 
now  .  .  .  that  If  the  time  ever  comes  that 
the  balance  of  power  has  shifted  to  the  Com- 
munists and  they  feel  that  they  can  admin- 
ister an  attack  upon  us  from  which  we  can 
neither  recover  nor  effectively  retaliate  .  .  . 
they  will  do  so  with  no  more  compunction 
than  you  would  have  in  killing  a  fly  on  your 
windowpane. 

Those  in  this  country  who  urge  outright 
appeasement  and  retreat  in  Vietnam  or  else- 
where mereiv  encourage  further  Communist 
aggression.  If  we  run  out  on  our  South  Viet- 
namese allies  .  .  .  just  turn  tall  and  with- 
draw wholesale  ...  not  a  single  nation  in 
the  world  will  ever  trust  the  United  States 
of  America  again. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  inexcusable  that  we 
should  have  committed  men  to  this  unfor- 
tunate battlefield  without  backing  them  up 
In  the  field  with  civilian  policies  that  per- 
mitted our  Air  Force  to  meaningfully  de- 
stroy major  target  areas  being  used  by  the 
enemy  to  supply  the  guns  and  ammunition 
and  weapons  of  war  used  to  attack  our  men. 
This  policy  of  so-called  avoidance  of  con- 
frontation "has  been  ghastly  in  the  enormity 
of  its  offense  to  our  men  In  the  field,  whose 
frustration  in  the  conduct  of  this  war  .  . 
because  of  civilian  limitations  on  military 
tactics  and  operations  .  .  .  must  exceed  the 
frustrations  of  the  young  people  who  under- 
standably don"t  want  to  go  to  Vietnam  and 
be  shot  at  under  similar  conditions. 

We  have  very  seriously  depleted  our  re- 
serves in  this  war  in  Vietnam;  6.000  aircraft 
destroyed  .  .  .  40.000  Americans  killed  . 
More  than  100,000  seriously  wounded  ...  83 
billion  dollars  spent  ...  25  billion  dollars 
annually  going  down  the  drain  and  darn 

little  left  in  the  United  States  or  the  field 
with  which  to  respond  to  aggression  up)on  us 
from  another  direction. 

All  this  the  top  Soviet  powers  must  wit- 
ness with  pleasure  lor  they  have  yielded  but 
little.  In  rough  example,  it  is  Stalingrad  in 
reverse  .  -  .  except  that,  of  course,  veterans 
know  and  the  world  knows  that  Vietnam 
could  not  continue  a  month  without  Soviet 


support  in  money  and  material,  so  that  ^^^ 


the  hard  truth  is  that  the  Soviets  arelnak 
ing  war  on  us  in  Vietnam 


I    said    after    the    P»re6ldent's   speech    last 
Monday,    that    I    was    hopeful      .      but    not 
optimistic  .  .   .  that  the  policy  of  gradually 
scaling  down  the  fighting  In  Vietnam  would 
cause   the  war   to  shrink   In   dimension.    If 
withdrawal  on  our  part  continues  while  un- 
der attack   ...   I   can   foresee   a   time   when 
to  protect  a  reduced  number  of  Americans 
remaining  in  Vietnam  .  .    the  President  may 
be  required  to  resort  to  ultimatum    If  most 
of  our  combat  troops  have  departed  ...  If 
a    majority    of   what    sea    power    was    there 
available  has  been  turned  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  .  .  .  and  if  there  Is  little  in  the 
way     of     meaningful     aerial     p)ower     readily 
available  by  way  of  response      .      there  may 
be  only  one  resort  that  the  American  Presi- 
dent will  have  In  terms  of  a  backup  to  his 
ultimatum.    This    resort    is    that    which    hsis 
sought  to  be  avoided  ever  since  this  unfortu- 
nate involvement   In  the  Par  East   was  ini- 
tiated. Thus,   we  will   have  come   full  scale 
around  the  clock  .  .  .  except  that  it  is  40- 
000  American  lives  late. 

I  wish  that  I  could  tell  you  that  I  felt  that 
confrontation  between  communism  and  cap- 
italism would  disappear  in  the  sunlight  of 
brotherhood  and  mutual  understanding.  I 
wish  I  could  state  that  Communist  leaders 
would  accede  to  a  mutual  cease  fire  to  be 
supervised  by  the  United  Nations — that  they 
would  permit  self-determination  in  South 
Vietnam — that  they  would  agree  not  to 
slaughter  those  South  Vietnamese  who 
have  helped  us  defend  them  once  we  have 
left. 

Unfortunately,  lacking  an  enforceable 
oommitment.  it  is  likely  that  Communist 
aggression  will  again  break  loose  in  South 
Vietnam  once  we  have  gone.  We  cannot  with- 
draw completely  without  a  solemn  and  en- 
forceable commitment  from  both  the  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnam  not  to  murder  the 
South  V'letnamese  ix>pulatlon  or  we  render 
the  entire  Viet  Nam  operation  virtually  mean- 
ingless Either  Vietnam  is  worth  it  to  us 
or  it  is  not  If  it  is  not  we  ought  never  to 
have  decided  to  become  involved  there  in  the 
beginning  If  It  is,  the  significance  of  such 
a  commitment  In  terms  of  its  relationship  to 
our  national  self-interest  is  undeniable 

Former  President  Johnson,  presumably  on 
the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
National  Security  Council  and  the  Civilian 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  decided 
that  It  was  Either  this  decision  when  made 
was  right  or  It  was  wrong.  If  It  was  wrong 
it  Is  tragically  late  to  find  this  out  If  it 
was  right,  then  unless  things  have  material- 
ly changed.  It  is  contrary  to  the  best  Interest* 
of  the  United  States  to  let  South  Viet- 
nam go  without  protection  In  the  meantime 
certain   truths  are  evident. 

The  only  way  to  preserve  the  continued 
freedom  and  high  standard  of  living  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America — 
who,  incidentally,  represent  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  world's  total  population  but  yet 
have  more  than  half  of  the  world's  wealth — 
is  to  stay  so  strong  that  no  one  dares  to 
attack  us  or  our  friends. 

What  is  at  stake,  therefore,  in  the  ulti- 
mate decision  as  to  how  to  resolve  this  im- 
passe in  the  Par  East  is  the  survival  of  our 
way  of  life.  Those  in  the  Congress  and 
amongst  our  people  who  either  fall  to  recog- 
nize this  or  .  .  .  recognizing  it  .  .  .  play 
politics  with  appeasement  to  perpetuate 
themselves  in  office,  do  our  Nation  a  pro- 
found public  disservice. 

Long  ago  .  .  .  those  who  fashioned  dicta- 
torships and  monarchies  doubted  that  a  rep- 
resentative democracy  in  a  republican  form 
of  government  could  work.  Their  doubt  was 
based  largely  upKDn  the  conviction  that  selfish 
motivation  and  political  propaganda  would 
cause  the  majority,  who  determine  policy  in 
such  a  form  of  government,  to  reject  sound 
doctrine  or  distasteful  but  necessary  govern- 
mental decisions. 

I  am  confident  that  a  majortty  of  our  peo- 
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pie  will  think  the  present  crisis  through  and 
that  they  will  support  those  persons  In  pub- 
lic office  who  make  the  neceesary  and  respon- 
sible decisions  so  as  to  preserve  our  union. 
Failure  to  do  this  invites  the  complete  col- 
lapse of  representative  government  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  freedom  for  our  people 
and  their  children  to  follow  them. 

Freedom  Is  a  very  precious  thing.  Our 
forefathers  fought  for  It  In  fashioning  this 
country  and  our  form  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. We  have  had  to  flght  for  It  re- 
peatedly against  forces  seeking  world  domi- 
nation   Such  a  force  again   threatens  us. 

On  this  Veterans  Day  1969,  then,  let  us 
stand  firm  in  the  resolution  that  this  great 
land  of  ours  shall  remain  the  home  of  the 
free 


THE  DISEASE  IS  DENSITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
squeezing  of  more  and  more  Americans 
into  less  and  less  space.  Certainly  there 
could  and  should  be  viable  alternatives  of 
how  and  where  to  live  than  in  our  in- 
creasingly congested  major  metropolitan 
areas. 

Because  of  my  interest  in  this  situation 
I  bave,  /rom  time  to  time,  called  excellent 
portrayAls  on  this  general  subject  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  most  vivid  articles  on  this 
subject  was  published  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  November  9.  1969.  entitled 
"Can  Anyone  Run  a  City?"  It  is  written 
by  Gus  Tyler  in  a  fashion  which  should 
certainly  arouse  many  to  a  concern  for 
the  mammoth  environmnetal  problems 
of  tomorrow. 

In  opening,  Mr.  Tyler  tells  us  quite 
shockingly — 

What  Is  the  universal  malady  of  cities? 
The  disease  Is  denBtty. 

In  closing  he  says : 

What  Is  needed  is  national  concern  for  the 
commonweal  In  the  location  and  design  of 
new  cities:  a  kind  of  inner  space  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  article 
to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  concerned 
with  our  urbanization  crisis  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

ORDERLY    URBAN-RtlRAL    GROWTH    AND 
D8VELOPMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent years,  the  Idea  of  building  whole 
new  cities  and  towns  has  been  raised  as  a 
proposed  new  direction  to  follow  in 
achieving  orderly  urban-rural  growth 
and  development. 

Mr.  Gus  Tyler,  assistant  president  of 
the  International  Ladies"  Garment 
Workers'  Union,  has  spoken  on  the  wis- 
dom of  this  approach.  He  provides  In- 
sights into  the  problems  of  urban  growth 
and  rural  decline  and  his  evaluation  of 
the  concept  of  new  cities. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  MoNDALE »  in  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Saturday  Review,  Nov.  8,  1969] 
Can  Anyone  Run  a  Crrr? 
(By  Gus  Tyler) 
Can  anyone  run  a  city?  For  scores  of  candi- 
dates   who    have    run    for    municipal    office 


across  the  nation  this  week,  the  reply  ob- 
vlou.sly  Is  a  rhetorical  yee  But  if  we  ure 
t:j  Judge  by  the  experiences  of  many  mayors 
whose  terms  have  brought  nothing  but  fail- 
ure and  despair,  the  answer  must  be  no  "Our 
association  has  had  a  tremendous  casualty 
list  In  the  past  year,"  noted  Terry  D  Schrunk. 
mayor  of  Portland.  Oregon,  and  president  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  "When  we 
went  home  from  Chicago  In  1968,  we  had 
designated  thirty-nine  mayors  to  sit  in  places 
of  leadership.  .  .  .  Today,  nearly  half  of  them 
are  either  out  of  office  or  going  out  ..  .  most 
of  them  by  their  own  decision  not  to  run 
again."  Since  that  statement,  two  of  the  best 
mayors  In  the  country  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh 
of  Detroit  and  Richard  C.  Lee  of  New  Haven — 
have  chosen  not  to  run  again. 

Why  do  mayors  want  out?  Because,  says 
Mayor  Joseph  M  Barr  of  Pittsburgh,  "the 
problems  are  almost  Insurmountable.  Any 
mayor  who's  not  frustrated  Ls  not  thinking." 
Thomas  G.  Currlgan,  former  mayor  of  Denver, 
having  chucked  It  all  in  mid-term,  says  he 
hopes  "to  heaven  the  cities  are  not  ungovern- 
able, I  but  I  there  are  some  frightening  aspects 
that  would  lead  one  to  at  least  think  along 
these  lines."  The  scholarly  Mayor  Arthur 
Naftalln  of  Minneapolis  adds  hl.s  testimony: 
"Increasingly,  the  central  city  Is  unable  to 
meet  Its  problems.  The  fragmentation  of  au- 
thority is  such  that  there  Isn't  much  a  city 
can  decide  anymore:  It  can't  deal  effectively 
with  education  or  housing  " 

Above  all.  the  city  cAnnot  handle  race. 
Cavanagh,  Naftalln.  and  Lee— dedicated  lib- 
eral doers  all — were  not  victims.  Mayor  A.  W. 
Sorensen  of  Omaha  had  to  confess  that  after 
he'd  "gone  through  three-and-a-half  years  in 
this  racial  business."  he'd  had  It. 

Although  frictions  over  race  relations  often 
Ignite  urban  explosives,  the  cities  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  world — are  proving  ungovern- 
able even  where  they  are  ethnically  homog- 
enous. Tokyo  Is  In  hara-kiri,  though  racially 
pure.  U  Thant.  In  a  statement  to  the  U.N.'s 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  presented  the 
urban  problem  as  world-wide:  "In  many 
countries  the  housing  situation  .  .  .  verges 
on  disaster.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  developing 
world,  the  city  Is  falling  badly." 

What  Is  the  universal  malady  of  cities? 
The  disease  Is  density.  Where  cities  foresaw 
density  and  planned  accordingly,  the  situa- 
tion Is  bad  but  tolerable.  Where  exploding 
populations  hit  unready  urban  areas,  they 
are  In  disaster.  Where  ethnic  and  political 
conflict  add  further  disorder,  the  disease 
appears  terminal. 

Some  naturalists.  In  the  age  of  urban 
crisis,  have  begun  to  study  density  as  a  dis- 
ease. Crowded  rats  grow  bigger  adrenals, 
p(jurlng  out  their  Juices  In  fear  and  fury. 
Crammed  cats  go  through  a  "Fascist"  trans- 
formation, with  a  "despot"  at  the  top, 
■pariahs"  at  the  bottom,  and  a  general  mal- 
aise In  the  community,  where  the  cats,  ac- 
cording to  P.  I>eyhausen,  "seldom  relax,  they 
never  look  at  ease,  and  there  Is  continuous 
hissing,  growling,  and  even  fighting." 

How  dense  are  the  cities?  The  .seven  out 
of  every  ten  Americans  who  live  In  cities 
occupy  only  1  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area 
iif  the  country.  In  the  central  cJty  the  .pulia- 
tion is  tighter,  and  In  the  Inner  core  It  Is 
tightest.  If  we  all  lived  as  crushed  as  the 
blacks  In  Harlem,  the  total  population  of 
America  could  be  squeezed  Into  three  of  the 
live  boroughs  of  New  York  City. 

This  density  Is.  In  part,  a  product  of  total 
population  explosion.  At  some  point  the 
whole  Earth  will  be  as  crowded  as  Harlem — 
or  worse — unless  we  control  births.  But.  right 
now,  our  deformity  is  due  less  to  overall  pop- 
ulation than  to  the  lopsided  way  In  which  we 
grow.  In  the  1950s,  half  of  all  the  counties  In 
the  U.3.  actually  lost  population;  In  the 
1960s,  four  states  lost  population.  Where  did 
these  people  go?  Into  cities  and  metropoli- 
tan states.  By  the  year  2000,  we  will  have  an 
additional  100  million  Americans,  almost  all 


of   whom   will   end    up   In    the   metri-p  litaii 
areas 

The  How  of  the  population  from  soil  tu  city 
has  been  underway  for  more  than  a  century, 
turning  what  was  once  a  rural  nation  into  an 
urban  one  by  the  early  19008.  Likewise,  the 
flow  from  city  to  suburb  has  been  underway 
for  almost  half  a  century.  "We  shall  solve 
the  city  problem  by  leaving  the  city,"  ad- 
vised Henry  Ford  In  a  high-minded  blurb 
for  his  flivver.  But.  In  the  past  decade,  the 
flow  has  become  a  flood.  Modern  know-how 
dispossessed  millions  of  farmers,  setting  in 
motion  a  mass  migration  of  ten  min;nn 
Americans  from  rural,  often  backward,  heav- 
ily black  and  Southern  counties  to  the  cltlrs. 
They  carried  with  them  all  the  upset  of  the 
uprooted,  with  Its  Inherent  ethnic  and  eco- 
nomic conflict.  American  cities,  like  Rrmin 
civilization,  were  hit  by  tidal  waves  of  mod- 
ern Vandals.  Under  the  Impact  of  this  new 
rural-push  urban-pull,  distressed  city  dwell- 
ers started  to  move — then  to  run — out. 
Hence,  the  newest  demographic  dynamic: 
urban-push  and  suburban-pull  In  the  J940s. 
half  the  metropolitan  Increase  was  in  the 
suburbs:  In  the  1950s.  It  was  two-thirds:  In 
the  1960s,  the  central  cities  stepped  growing 
while  the  suburbs  boomed. 

Not  only  people  left  the  central  city;  but 
jobs,  too.  thereby  creating  a  whole  new  set 
of  economic  and  logistic  problems  Industrial 
plants  (the  traditional  economic  ladder  for 
new  ethnic  populations)  began  to  flee  the 
city  in  search  of  space  for  factories  with 
modern  horizontal  layouts.  Between  1945 
and  1965.  63  per  cent  of  all  new  Industrial 
building  took  place  outside  the  core  At  pres- 
ent. 75  to  80  per  cent  of  new  Jobs  in  trade 
and  Industry  are  situated  on  the  metropoli- 
tan fringe  In  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  from  1951  to  1965.  127,753  new  Jobs  were 
located  In  the  city  while  more  than  three 
times  that  number  (387,873)  were  located  In 
the  .suburbs.  In  the  Philadelphia  metropolis, 
the  city  loxt  49,461  Jobs,  while  the  suburbs 
gained  216,296.  For  the  blue-collar  worker 
who  could  afford  to  move  to  the  suburbs  or 
who  could  commute  (usually  by  car)  there 
were  Jobs.  For  those  who  were  stuck  in  the 
city,  the  alternatives  were  work  In  small 
competitive  plants  hungry  for  cheap  lahor 
and  no  work  at  all. 

Ironically,  the  worthwhile  Jobs  that  did 
locate  in  the  cities  were  precisely  those  most 
unsuited  for  p>eople  of  the  inner  core,  namely, 
white-collar  clerical,  administrative,  and 
executive  positions.  These  Jobs  locate  In 
high-rise  office  buildings  with  their  vertical 
complexes  of  cubicles,  drawing  to  them  the 
more  affluent  employees  who  live  in  the  out- 
skirts and  suburbs. 

This  dlsallocatlon  of  employment,  calling 
for  dally  commuter  migrations,  has  helperf 
turn  the  automobile  from  a  solution  Into  a 
problem,  as  central  cities  have  become 
stricken  with  auto-lmmobll:ty;  In  mldtown 
New  York,  the  vehicular  pace  has  been  re- 
duced from  11.5  mph  In  1907  to  6  mph  In 
1963.  To  break  the  traffic  Jam.  cities  have 
built  highways,  garages,  and  parking  lots 
that  eat  up  valuable  (once  taxable)  space  In 
their  busy  downtowns:  55  per  cent  of  the 
land  In  central  Los  Angeles.  50  per  cent  In 
Atlanta,  40  per  cent  in  Boston.  30  per  cent 
in  Denver.  All  these  "Improvements."  how- 
ever, encourage  mere  cars  to  come  and  go, 
leaving  the  central  city  poorer,  not  b»tter. 

Autos  produce  auto-Intoxication:  poison- 
ing of  the  air.  While  the  car  Is  not  the  only 
offender  (Industry  causes  about  18  per  cent 
of  pollution;  electric  generators,  12  per  cent: 
space  heaters.  6  per  cent;  refuse  d;spo6al,  2.5 
per  cent).  It  Is  the  main  menace  spewing 
forth  60  per  cent  of  all  the  atmospheric  filth. 
In  1966.  a  temperature  Inversion  In  New  York 
City— fatefuUy  coinciding  with  a  national 
conference  on  air  pollution — brought  on 
eighty  deaths.  In  1952.  In  London.  4.000  peo- 
ple died  during  a  similar  atmospheric  phe- 
nomenon. 
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The  auto  also  helped  to  kill  maas  transit, 
the  rational  solution  to  the  commuter  prob- 
lem -Hie  auto  drained  railroads  of  passen- 
gers- to  make  up  the  loss,  the  railroads 
boosted  fares:  as  fares  went  up.  more  pas- 
sengers turned  to  autos;  faced  with  bank- 
ruptcy, lines  fell  behind  in  upkeep,  driving 
passengers  to  anger  and  more  autos.  Between 
1950  and  1963.  a  dozen  lines  quit  the  pas- 
senger business;  of  the  500  intercity  trains 
still  in  operation,  fifty  have  applied  to  the 
ICC  for  discontinuance.  Meanwhile,  many 
treat  their  passengers  as  if  they  were  freight 
Jleglcnal  planners  saw  this  coming  two 
generations  ago  and  proposed  networks  of 
mass  transportation.  But  the  auto  put  to- 
gether Its  own  lobby  to  decide  otherwise: 
auto  manufacturers,  oil  companies,  road 
builders,  and  politicians  who  depend  heavily 
on  the  construction  industry  for  campaign 
contributions 

The  auto  is  even  falling  In  Its  tradlUonal 
weekend  role  as  the  means  to  get  away.  On 
a  hot  August  weekend  this  year.  Jones  Beach 
had  to  close  down  (or  a  full  hour,  because 
tlOCOO  ours  tried  to  get  into  pirklng  lots  with 
a  cap'ic  ty  of  24.C00  The  cars  moved  on  to  the 
R.'>berl  Moses  State  Park  and  so  Jammed  the 
6000-car  lot  there  as  to  force  a  two-hour 
shutdown. 

Overcro'*ding  of  the  recreation  spots  Is  due 
not  only  to  moi-e  people  with  more  cars  but 
I.)  the  jp.Vilutlon  of  waters  by  the  dumping 
of  garbage  another  by-product  of  metro- 
pa:!  Mi!  iipnsitv. 

Viewed  in  the  overall,  our  larger  metrop- 
olises with  their  urban  and  suburban  areas 
ure  repeating  the  gloomy  evolution  of  our 
larger  cities.  When  Greater  New  York  was 
composed  of  Manhattan  (then  New  York) 
and  the  four  surrounding  boroughs,  the 
Idea  was  to  establish  a  balanced  city:  a 
crowded  center  surrounded  by  villages  and 
farms.  In  the  end.  all  New  York  became 
citified.  Likewise,  the  entire  metropolitan 
area  Is  becoming  urbanized  with  the  subur- 
banite Increasingly  caught  up  In  the  city 
tangle. 

The  flow  from  city  to  suburb  does  not,  sur- 
prisingly, relieve  crowding  within  the  central 
city,  even  In  those  cases  where  the  city 
population  Is  no  longer  growing.  The  same 
number  of  people — especially  In  the  poor 
areas — have  fewer  places  to  live.  In  recent 
years,  some  12.000  buildings  that  once  housed 
"about  60.000  families  In  New  York  City  have 
been  abandoned,  with  tenants  being  dis- 
possessed by  derelicts  and  rats;  3.000  more 
buildings  are  expected  to  be  abandoned  this 
year.  The  story  of  these  buildings.  In  a  city 
such  as  New  York,  reads  like  a  Kafkaesque 
comedy.  For  the  city  to  tear  down  even  one 
of  these  menaces  involves  two  to  four  years 
of  red  tape:  to  get  possession  of  the  land 
lakes  another  two  to  four  years.  Meanwhile, 
the  wrecks  are  Inhabited  by  human  wrecks 
preparing  their  meals  over  Sterno  cans  that 
regularly  set  flre  to  the  buildings.  By  law, 
the  fire  department  is  then  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  risking  men's  lives  to  put 
out  the  fire,  which  they  usually  can  do.  How- 
ever, when  the  flames  get  out  of  hand,  other 
worthy  buildings  are  gutted,  leaving  whole 
blocks  of  charred  skeletons — victims  of  the 
quiet  riot. 

Other  dwellings  are  being  torn  down  by 
private  builders  to  make  way  for  high-rise 
luxury  apartments  and  commercial  struc- 
tures. PiibHc  action  hsis  destroyed  more  hous- 
ing than  has  been  built  In  all  federally  aided 
programs.  As  a  result,  the  crowded  are  more 
crowded  than  ever.  Rehabilitation  Instead 
of  renewal  doesn't  work.  New  York  City  tried 
It  only  to  discover  that  rehabilitation  costs 
$38  a' square  foot — a  little  more  than  new 
luxury  housing. 

The  result  of  all  this  housing  decay  and 
destruction  (plus  FHA  money  to  encourage 
more  affluent  whites  to  move  to  the  suburbs) 
has  been,  says  the  National  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems,  "to  Intensify  racial  and  eco- 


nomic    stratification     of     America's     urban 
areas." 

While  ghetto  cores  turn  Into  ghost  towns, 
the  ghetto  fringes  flare  out.  The  crime  that 
oozes  through  the  sores  of  the  diseased  slum 
chases  away  old  neighbors,  a  few  of  whom 
can  make  It  to  the  suburbs;  the  rest  seek 
refuge  In  the  "urban  villages"  of  the  low- 
income  whites.  Cities  become  denser  and 
tenser  than  they  were.  In  the  process,  these 
populous  centers  of  civilization  become- 
like  Europe  during  the  Dark  Ages— the  bloody 
soil  on  which  armed  towns  wage  their  In- 
evitable wars  over  a  street,  a  building,  a  hole 
in  the  wall.  Amid  this  troubled  terrain,  the 
free-lance  criminal  adds  to  the  anarchy. 

All  these  problems   (plus  welfare,  school- 
ing   and  militant  unions  of  municipal  em- 
ployees) hit  the  mayors  at  a  time  when,  ac- 
cording   to    the  National    Commission    on 
Urban  Problems,  "there  Is  a  crisis  of  urban 
government  finance      .  .  rooted  in  conditions 
that  will  not  disappear  but  threaten  to  grow 
and    spread    rapidly."    The    "roots"    of    the 
"crisis'"'   The    mayor   starts   with    a    historic 
heavy   debt   burden.   His   power  to  tsx   and 
borrow  is  often  tethered  by  a  rural-minded 
state   legislature.  He  has  lost  many  of  the 
city's    wealthy    pavers    to    the    suburbs.    His 
levies  on  property   (small  homes)    and  sales 
are  prodding  Mr.  Middle  to  a  tax  revolt.  The 
bigger  (richer)  the  city  is.  the  worse  off  it  Is^ 
As   population   Increases,   per  capita   cost  of 
running  a  city  goes  up— not  down:   density 
makes  for  frictions  that  demand  expensive 
social  lubricants.  Municipalities  of  100.000  to 
299  000   spend   $14.60   per   person   on   police; 
those  of  300.000  to  490.000  spend  $18  33;  and 
those  of  500.000  to  one  mlUion  spend  $21.88 
New  York  City  spends  $39  83.  On  hospital  za- 
tlon    the  first  two  categories  spend  $5  to  S8 
per  person;   those  over  500.000  speni  $12  54: 
New  York  spends  $55  19. 

Expanding  the  economy  of  a  city  does  not 
solve  the  problem;  it  makes  it  worse  Sev- 
eral scholarly  studies  have  come  up  with  this 
piece  of  empiric  pessimism:  if  the  gross  in- 
come of  a  city  goes  up  100  per  cent,  revenue 
solve  the  problem  ;lt  makes  it  worse.  Sev- 
rlses  only  90  per  cent,  and  expenditures 
rise  110  per  cent  Consequently,  when  a 
city's  economy  grows,  the  city's  budget  Is 
in  a  worse  fix  than  before.  This  diseconomy 
of  bigness  and  richness  applies  even  when 
cities  merely  limit  themselves  to  prior  levels 
of  services.  But  cities,  unable  to  cling  to  this 
inadequate  past,  have  had  to  step  up  services 
to  meet  the  rising  expectations  of  city 
dwellers. 

The  easy  out  for  a  mayor  Is  to  demand 
that  the  lederal  coffers  take  over  cost  or  hand 
over  monev.  But  Is  that  the  real  answer? 
The  federal  income  tax  as  presently  levied 
falls  most  heavily  on  an  already  embittered 
middle  class— our  rJlenated  majority.  Unable 
to  push  this  group  any  harder  and  unwill- 
ing to  "soak  the  rich,"  an  administration, 
such  as  President  Nixon's,  comes  up  with 
revenue-sharing  toothpicks  with  which  to 
shore  up  mountains.  Nixon  has  proposed  half 
a  billion  for  next  year  and  $5  billion  bv  1975. 
while  urban  experts  see  a  need  for  $20-  to 
S50-bllllon  each  year  for  the  next  decade.  A 
Senate  committee  headed  by  Senator  Abe 
Rlblcoff  calls  for  a  cool  trillion. 

But  even  if  a  trillion  were  forthcoming,  it 
might  be  unable  to  do  the  Job.  To  build,  a 
city  must  rebuild:  bulldoze  buildings,  re- 
direct highways,  clear  for  mass  transporta- 
tion, remake  streets — a  tough  task.  But  even 
tougher,  a  city  must  bulldoze  people  who  are 
rlgldlfled  in  resistant  economic  and  political 
enclaves.  The  total  undertaking  could  be 
more  difficult  than  resurrecting  a  Phoenix 
that  was  already  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ashes. 
What  powers  does  a  mayor  bring  to  these 
complex  problems?  Very  few.  Many  cities 
have  a  weak  mayor  setup,  making  him  little 
more  than  a  figurehead.  If  he  has  power,  he 
lacks  money.  If  he  has  power  and  money,  he 
must   find  real— not  symbolic  solutions  to 


problems  In  the  context  of  a  density  that 
turns  "successes"  Into  failures  If  a  mayor 
can,  miraculously,  come  up  with  compre- 
hensive plans,  tliey  will  have  to  include  a 
region  far  greater  than  the  central  city 
where  he  reigns. 

A  mayor  must  try  to  do  all  this  in  an 
era  of  political  retriballsm,  when  commu- 
nities are  demanding  more,  not  less,  say  over 
the  governance  of  their  little  neighborhoods. 
In  this  hour,  when  regional  government  is 
needed  to  cope  with  the  many  problems  of 
the  metropolitan  areas  as  a  unity,  the  pop- 
ular mood  Is  to  break  up  and  return  power 
to  those  warring  factions— racial,  economic, 
religious,  geographic — that  have  in  numer- 
ous cases  turned  a  cl"y  into  a  no  man's 
land. 

Is  there  no  hope''  There  Is- if  we  putter 
less  within  present  cities  and  start  planning 
a  national  push-pull  to  decongest  urban 
America.  Our  answer  Is  not  in  new  mayors 
but  m  new  cities;  not  In  urban  renewal  but 
urban  "newal."  to  use  planner  Charles 
Abrams'  felicitous  word. 

We  cannot  Juggle  the  70  per  cent  of  the 
American  people  around  on   1   per  cent   of 
the  land  area  to  solve  the  urban  mess   We 
are    compelled    to    think    in    terms    of    new 
towns  and  new  cities  planned  for  placement 
and  structure  by  public  action  with  public 
funds.  "All  of  the  urbanologlsts  agree,"  re- 
ported   Time  amidst   the    1967   riot   months, 
"that   one   of   the    most    important   ways   of 
saving  cities  is  simply  to  have  more  cities." 
The  National  Committee  on  Urban  Growth 
Policy  proposed  this  summer  that  the  fed- 
eral   government   embark    on    a    program   to 
create   110  new  cities   1 100  having  a  popula- 
tion  of    100.000.   and   ten  even   larger)    over 
the  next  three  decades.  At  an  earlier  time 
the    Advisory   Commission    on    Intergovern- 
mental policy  on  urban  growth,  to  use  our 
vast  untouched  stock  of  land  to  "Increase, 
rather  than  diminish,  Americans'  choices  of 
places  and  environments."  to  counteract  our 
present    "diseconomies   of   scale   Involved   In 
continuing   urban   concentration,    the   loca- 
tlonal    mismatch    of    Jobs    and    people,    the 
connection  between  urban  and  rural  poverty 
problems,   and  urban  sprawl" 

New  towns  would  set  up  a  new  dynamic 
In  the  central  cities,  decongestlon  could  lead 
to  real  urban  renewal,  starting  with  the 
clearing  of  the  ghost  blocks  where  nobody 
lives  and  ending  with  open  spaces  or  even 
some  of  those  dreamy  "cities  within  a  city." 
The  new  settlements  could  be  proving 
grounds  for  all  those  exciting  ideas  of  city 
planners  whose  proposals  have  been  frus- 
trated bv  present  structures — physical  and 
political."  "Obsolete  practices  such  as  sUnd- 
ard  zoning,  parking  on  the  street,  school 
bussing.  on-Btreet  loading,  and  highway 
clutter  could  all  be  planned  out  of  a  new 
city."  notes  William  E  Plnley  In  the  Urban 
Growth  report.  These  new  towns  (cities) 
could  bring  Jobs,  medicine,  education  and 
culture  to  the  ghost  towns  in  rural  America, 
located  in  the  counties  that  have  lost  pop- 
ulation—and income — in  the  past  decades. 
Plnallv,  a  half-century  project  for  new  urban 
areas  would  pick  up  the  slack  in  employment 
when  America,  hopefully,  runs  out  of  wars 
to  flght. 

The  cost  would  be  great,  but  no  greater 
than  haphazard  private  developments  that 
will  pop  up  Topsy-like  to  accommodate  the 
added  100  million  people  who  will  crowd 
America  by  the  year  2000.  Right  now  we  grow 
expensively  by  horizontal  or  vertical  accre- 
tion. We  sprawl  onto  costly  ground,  bought 
up  bv  speculators  and  builders  looking  for 
a  fast  buck.  Under  a  national  plan,  the  fed- 
eral government  could  buy  up  a  store  of 
ground  in  removed  places  at  low  cost  or  use 
present  government  lands.  Where  private  de- 
velopers reach  out  for  vertical  space,  they 
erect  towers  whose  building  costs  go  up  geo- 
metrically with  every  additional  story.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  city  planners  have  been 
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pointing  out  for  »  couple  of  decades.  "It  haa 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  by  such 
builders  as  LevlCt,  Burns,  and  Bobannon" 
that  efflclent  mass  production  of  low-risers 
"can  and  do  produce  better  and  cheaper 
houses."  Cliff  dwellings  cost  more  than  spUt- 
levels. 

The  Idea  of  now  towns  is  not  untested. 
"There  Is  little  precedent  in  this  country,  but 
ample  precedent  abroad."  notes  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Growth.  "Great  Britain, 
Prance,  the  Netherlands,  the  Scandinavian 
countries — all  have  taken  a  direct  hand  In 
land  and  population  development  In  the  face 
of  urbanization  and  all  can  point  to  examples 
of  orderly  growth  that  contrast  sharply  with 
the  American  metropolitan  ooze."  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  U.S.  has  created  new  communi- 
ties It  has  done  Bo  as  by-products;  Norrls. 
Tennessee,  was  built  for  TVA  to  house  men 
working  on  a  dam:  Los  Alamos.  Oak  Ridge, 
and  Hanford  were  built  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  "to  Isolate  Its  highly  secret  oper- 
ations." 

What  then  is  the  obstacle  to  this  new- 
cltles  Idea?  It  runs  contrary  to  the  traditional 
wisdom  that  a)  where  cities  are  located,  they 
should  be  located,  and  b)  that  the  future 
ought  to  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  Both 
thoughts  are  a  haagover  from  a  hang-up  with 
lalssez  falre,  a  Pangloaslan  notion  that  what 
Is.  Is  best. 

The  fact  Is.  however,  that  past  reasons  for 
locating  cities  no  longer  hold — at  least,  not 
to  the  same  extent.  Once  cities  grew  up  at 
rural  crossroads;  later  at  the  meeting  of 
waters:  still  later  at  railroad  Junctions:  then 
near  sources  of  raw  material.  But  today,  as 
city  planner  Edgardo  Contlnl  testified  be- 
fore a  Congressional  committee,  these  rea- 
sons are  obsolete.  "Recent  technological  and 
transportation  treads — synthesis  rather  than 
extraction  of  materials,  atomic  rather  than 
hydroelectric  or  thermoelectric  power,  air 
rather  than  rail  transportation— all  tend  to 
expand  the  opportunities  for  location  of  ur- 
ban settlements."  Despite  this,  the  old  cities, 
bv  sheer  weight  otf  existence,  become  a  mag- 
netic force  drawing  deadly  densities. 

Furthermore,  concluded  Mr  Contlnl  and  a 
host  of  others,  "the  scale  of  the  new  cities 
program  is  too  overwhelming  for  private 
Initiative  alone  to  sustain,  and  its  purposes 
and  Implications  are  too  relevant  to  the 
country's  future  to  be  relinquished  to  the 
profit  motive  alone  "  The  report  of  the  Urban 
Growth  Committee  stresses  the  limited  im- 
pact of  new  towns  put  up  by  private  develop- 
ers such  as  Columbia.  Marvland  and  Reston. 
Virginia  "They  are.  and  will  be.  In  the  first 
place,  few  In  number,  serving  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  total  population  growth.  .\  new 
town  Is  a  'patienf  inveetment,  reqiUrtng 
large  outlays  long  before  returns  begin;  it  Is 
thus  a  non-competltlve  Investment  In  a  tight 
money  market.  Land  In  town-size  amounts 
Is  hard  to  find  and  assemble  without  public 
powers  of  eminent  domain.  Privately  de- 
veloped new  towns,  moreover,  bv  definition 
must  serve  the  mairket,  which  tends  to  fill 
them  with  housing  for  middle-  to  upper- 
Income  families  ratiher  than  the  poor  " 

The  choice  before  America  Is  reallv  not 
between  new  cities  and  old.  Population  pres- 
sure will  force  outward  expansion.  But  by 
present  drift,  this  wiU  be  unplanned  accre'- 
tlon— plotted  for  quick  profit  rather  than 
public  need.  What  is  needed  is  national  con- 
cern for  the  comnioaweal  in  the  location  and 
design  of  new  cities;  a  kind  of  inner  space 
program. 


VIETCONO  ATROCITIES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  demonstrations  of  the  last  weekend 
a  proportionately  small  number  of  par- 
ticipants carried  North  Vietnamese  flags. 
It  can  only  be  assumed  that  these  people 
carried  them  out  of  ignorance,  because  it 


Is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  march- 
ing in  what  he  believes  to  be  the  cause  of 
peace  would  ally  himself  with  murderers 
and  torturers. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  to  most 
Americans  that  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  murdered  and 
tortured  on  a  scale  that  would  do  credit 
to  Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane. 

Of  course,  the  worst  atrocity  of  the 
Vietnamese  war  was  the  massacre  at  Hue 
during  the  1968  Tet  offensive.  As  late  as 
November  6  of  this  year,  seven  more 
mass  graves  from  that  massacre  were 
uncovered.  It  is  estimated  that  about  300 
more  civilians  were  killed  and  buried  in 
these  graves. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
story  of  the  Hue  massacre,  as  by  Horst 
Faas,  the  Associated  Press  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  photographer  and  reporter.  Mr. 
Faas  said: 

This  atrocity  is  the  reason  I  say  that  no 
matter  how  you  feel  about  the  Vietnam  war. 
It  Is  impossible  to  have  any  .sympathy  for  the 
Viet  Cong 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Massacre  at  HtiE-    Its  Death 
Wail  Lingers 

I  This  Is  the  gruesome  story  of  the  worst 
atrocity  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

(It  is  a  story  told  by  Horst  Paas.  Associated 
Press  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  photographer 
and  reporter  Faas  has  covered  the  Vietnam 
war  since  June,  1962.  and  has  photographed 
countless  battles  and  was  himself  severely 
wounded  while  photographing  American  sol- 
diers in  one  of  those  battles. 

("Nothing  I  have  seen  in  this  war  has  left 
me  as  .shocked  and  angered  m  the  massacre 
of  the  battle  of  Hue,"  FSias  said. 

(During  their  Tet  offensive  of  1968,  com- 
munists gained  temporary  control  of  a  large 
part  of  the  city  of  Hue. 

( It  was  during  this  period  they  perpetrated 
one  of  the  worst  atrocities  of  this  or  any  war 
(Communist   soldiers   systematically  went 
from  door  to  door  In  the  battered  and  terror- 
ized city  rounding  up  civilians. 

(By  the  time  allied  forces  had  regained 
Hue,  some  2,000  residents  of  ihe  city  were 
unaccounted  for — most  of  them  feared  to 
have  fallen  Into  the  clutches  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

(By  the  spring  of  this  year  there  was  no 
doubt  what  had  happened  to  them. 

(South  Vietnamese  officials  and  soldiers 
had  discovered  and  were  uncovering  mass 
graves  on  the  outskirts  of  Hue  containing 
the  bullet-shattered  bodies  of  innocent 
civilians  who  had  been  executed  by  Com- 
munist soldiers. 

("This  atrocity  is  the  reason  I  say  that  no 
matter  how  you  feel  about  the  Vietnam  war 
It  is  Impossible  to  have  any  sympathy  for  the 
Viet  Cong,"  Faas  stated. 

(Here  is  Faas'  story  on  the  massacre  of 
Hue  ) 

DiEN  Bai,  Vietnam.— "A  few  hours  after 
dark  they  told  us  that  we  will  go  to  wash  in 
the  river  and  then  meet  with  a  cadre  for  a 
political  lecture.  The  Viet  Cong  leader  said 
we  should  give  him  all  valuable  belongings 
and  our  bundles  because  we  would  not  need 
them  for  this  walk. 

"We  were  among  thirty  prisoners  of  the 
Viet  Cong.  They  had  captured  me  and  the 
others  on  the  first  day  of  Tet  and  marched 
to  the  Dong  Son  pagoda,  two  hours  walk 
east  of  Hue. 

"Then  they  tied  us  up  with  strips  of  rat- 
tan. My  hands  were  free,  but  the  arms  be- 
hind   my    back    were    hurting    because    the 


banda  were  so  Ught  We  were  Ued  together 
with  a  rope,  one  behind  the  other.  I  was  the 
last  In  line 

"Five  guards  led  us  from  the  pagoda  to  a 
Jungle  near  the  cemetery  Then  they  pulled 
the  first  man  out  Into  the  sand  and  into  a 
trench  We  all  had  to  follow  because  we  were 
tied  to  him 

"I  opened  the  knot  at  the  end  of  the  rope 
and  suddenly  knew  that  I  could  run  away. 
"The  guards  stopped  near  the  trench  with 
machine  guns  and  the  Viet  Cong  who  liad 
led  us  Into  it  Jumi)ed  out  and  ordered  all  to 
kneel  down. 

"When  everybody  got  down  I  ran,  right 
and  left  behind  the  tombs  till  I  reached  the 
woods    They   were  shooting  after  me 

"When  I  could  not  breathe  anymore,  I 
hid  under  the  brush  I  heard  the  shooting 
and  the  cries  They  had  murdered  the  other 
prisoners   ■ 

Militiaman  Phan  Duy.  26.  of  Dong-Di  ham- 
let in  Phu  Thu  District,  who  thus  survived 
the  massacres  committed  by  Communist 
troops,  watched  as  workmen  slowly  uncov- 
ered yard  after  yard  of  execution  trenches. 
Fifteen  trenches  have  been  discovered  in 
desolate  sand  flats  eight  miles  east  of  Hue. 
where  Phan  Duy  ran  for  his  life  around  mid- 
night of  February  18,  1968. 

In  the  five  trenches  opened  so  far,  248  dead 
have  been  found  and  it  is  estimated  that 
about  750  prisoners  were  executed  here 

The  sand  flats  of  Dien  Bal  Village,  dotted 
with  the  monuments  and  tombs  of  an  old 
Buddhist  cemetery,  are  only  one  area  in  three 
districts  east  and  southeast  of  Hue  where 
mass  graves  were  located  recently. 

There  are  grave  trenches  in  at  least  three 
other  locations  and  it  Is  feared  that  most  of 
the  2,000  i>ersons  missing  in  Hue  since  the 
1968  Tet  fighting  may  have  been  murdered. 
Since  March  26 — interrupted  only  by  the 
Holy  Week — mass  graves  have  been  opened 
almost  dally. 

The  grim  Job  of  excavating  all  of  the  mass 
graves  will  take  at  least  30  more  days,  of- 
ficials say. 

The  mass  graves  of  Dien  Bal  are  In  what 
allied  officials  say  Is  now  a  "paclfled"  area 
After  years  of  Viet  Cong  control  and  terror 
over  this  region,  allied  troops  drove  the 
enemy  off  Into  the  mountains  to  the  west. 

At  dawn,  old  women  and  children,  carry- 
ing baskets  of  fruit  and  vegetables  swinging 
from  carrying  poles  now  trip  toward  the  Hue 
markets  along  the  same  narrow  dirt  roads 
over  which  the  victims  of  the  massacres 
stumbled  to  their  deaths. 

Also  in  the  procession  are  hundreds  of 
relatives  hoping— yet  fearfui^that  the  fate 
of  their  loved  ones  might  at  last  be  resolved. 
The  trucks  halt  at  the  edge  of  low.  gray 
dunes  stretching  between  paddies  and  the 
sea. 

The  women  and  old  men  squat  sullenly  on 
the  ground. 

Rusty  cartridges  of  a  Russian  submachine 
gun  He  In  the  white  sand  at  the  bottom 
of  one  trench,  apparently  from  bullets  fired 
by  the  executioners. 

The  trenches — each  about  50  feet  long 
and  straight — are  a  stone's  throw  apart 

Between  them  are  old  foxholes,  rusty  C- 
ration  cans  and  other  debris  of  war  telling 
of  battles  fought  across  the  graves  between 
American  soldiers  and  the  Communists. 

A  bullet-pierced  American  helmet  i;  half- 
covered  by  the  sand.  A  tank  track,  churning 
over  one  of  the  execution  trenches,  has 
left  a  deep  depression. 

The  trench  to  be  excavated  is  clearly  rec- 
ognizable; a  long,  three  foot  wide  depression 
overgrown  with  bright  green  grass  standing 
out  amid  the  coarse  scrub  of  the  dunes. 

Women  distribute  surgical  gloves  and  face 
masks.  Prom  a  bottle  they  pour  alcohol  over 
the  gauze. 

Eight  grave-diggers,  mostly  barefoot  and 
wearing  shorts,  begin  to  open  the  length  of 
the  trench. 
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Three  feet  down,  they  find  the  corpses, 
stacked  against  each  other  in  a  straight  line. 
With  small  shovels,  sand  Is  removed  right 
and  left  of  the  line. 

With  their  hands,  the  workers  lift  the 
bodies  from  the  graves  onto  plastic  sheets. 

The  grave-diggers  lift  the  skull  of  every 
body  out  first,  gently  brushing  away  the 
sand.  . 

Two  men  check  the  dental  structure  and 
the  length  and  color  of  the  hair.  They  re- 
port the  results  through  their  facemasks  to 
four  young  men  and  girls  registering  all 
Identifications  In  pads.  A  number  for  fu- 
ture Identifications  is  put  on  each  skull. 

One  unidentified  victim  Is  found  to  have 
a  plastic  Image  of  Buddha  on  a  sliver  chain 
clenched  between  the  teeth. 

The  torsoes  of  the  corpses,  with  arms  and 
legs  huddled  in  the  crouching,  kneeling  posi- 
tion in  which  the  victims  were  killed,  are 
lifted  out  by  grave-diggers. 

In  monotonous  voices,  officials  announce  to 
the  waiting  men  and  women  what  they  find 
as  they  rip  clothing  apart,  search  pockets  for 
identification  papers  and  military  tags. 

Militiaman  Nguyen  My.  who  has  stood  be- 
side the  trench  for  two  hours,  suddenly  falls 
to  his  knee,  howling  like  a  wounded  animal. 
Then  his  voice  becomes  a  whimper  and  he 
touches  a  piece  of  uniform  with  the  name 
tag  of  his  brother  Nguyen  Due.  With  trem- 
bling hands  he  pulls  his  dead  brother's  pic- 
ture from  his  wallet,  showing  it  around. 

The  brother's  remains  are  wrapped  In  a 
plastic  sheet.  The  package  looks  like  the 
mummy  of  a  child. 

Two  black-clad  militiamen  carry  the  corpse 
away  on  a  makeshift  bamboo  stretcher.  Sol- 
dier Nguyen  My.  crying,  stumbles  behind. 

The  day  before  he  had  found  his  other 
brother,  Nguyen  Doan,  in  another  mass  grave. 
All  three  had  been  captured  during  the  Tet 
offensive.  Only  Nguyen  My  escaped. 

As  the  hot  day  wears  on,  almost  every  yard 
of  trench  yields  a  body. 

The  grave-diggers  run  short  of  plastic 
sheets  and  bodies  are  laid  out  in  the  sand. 

A  woman,  digging  with  her  fingers  through 
a  heap  of  bones,  shrieks  and  collapses,  tears 
streaming  down  her  face.  She  walls  and  beats 
her  hands  on  the  ground,  rocking  back  and 
forth.  After  her  husbsmd's  body  is  wrapped 
she  embraces  the  bundle.  Other  women  drag 
her  away  and  support  her  as  she  follows  the 
stretcher-bearers. 

Some  of  the  women  return  after  burying 
one  relative,  looking  for  others.  One  peasant 
woman  found  her  husband  and  two  sons 
within  two  days  in  different  execution 
trenches 

Such  scenes  are  repeated  along  the  road, 
to  which  the  bodies  are  carried  and  again  at 
the  schoolhouse  where  they  are  laid  out  and 
lists  of  identification  marks  are  tacked  to  the 
walls. 

More  than  300  unknown  victims  await  a 
mass  funeral  unless  relatives  can  identify 
and  bury  them  in  family  plots. 

The  number  of  persons  waiting  at  the 
graves  has  become  larger  each  day. 

Many  citizens  of  Hue  have  tried  to  believe 
their  relatives  were  taken  away  by  the  Viet 
Cong  to  serve  as  soldiers,  laborers  or  Just  to 
be  indoctrinated  for  the  Communist  cause. 
Now  they  know  that  the  Viet  Cong  meant 
death,  

PRESIDENTIAL  WORLD  TRADE 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  President 
Nixon  has  presented  a  balanced  approach 
to  world  trade.  He  has  recognized  the 
need  for  open  markets  but.  more  im- 
portantly, he  has  also  recognized  the 
hardship  now  faced  by  some  of  our 
domestic  industries,  such  as  textiles.  Of 
additional  importance  to  my  own  Com- 
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monwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  rising 
level  of  shoe  imports  which  I  hope  can 
be  curtailed,  or  at  least  remedied,  by 
means  of  effective  legislation. 

The  President's  proposed  Trade  Act  of 
1969  will  provide  some  remedy  for  those 
industries  which  are  adversely  affected 
by  rising  import  levels.  Whenever  in- 
creased imports  are  the  primar>'  cause  of 
serious  injury,  relief  will  now  be  avail- 
able to  both  the  industry  involved  and 
its  employees.  I  believe  that  the  essence 
of  the  President's  proposals  lies  in  his 
assertion  that — 

U.S.  trade  policies  must  respect  legitimate 
U.S.  interests,  and  that  to  be  fair  to  our 
trading  partners  does  not  require  us  to  be 
unfair  to  our  own  people. 

Free  trade  will  not  mean  much  to  the 
working  man  who  is  out  of  a  job.  I  hope 
that  the  President's  plan  will  help  to 
remedy  the  serious  situations  some  of  our 
industries  now  face  in  addition  to  bolster- 
ing our  position  on  the  world  market. 


STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  10,  Dr.  Wolfgang  K,  H,  Panof- 
sky,  one  of  this  country's  most  eminent 
scientific  authorities,  delivered  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  immensely  important 
address  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
dealing  with  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tions Talks— SALT— between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 

Dr.  Panofsky  noted  that  several  of  the 
major  strategic  weapons  systems  which 
are  coming  of  age  at  the  present  time 
have  the  inherent  tendency  to  justify  dif- 
fering Soviet  conclusions  about  our  in- 
tentions. Thus,  while  the  Safeguard  ABM 
is  described  as  a  means  of  preserving  our 
deterrent,  it  is  also  consistent  with  a  plan 
to  develop  a  first-strike  capability.  While 
multiple  independently  targetable  reen- 
try vehicles  have  been  offered  as  a  device 
for  penetrating  a  Soviet  ABM.  they.  too. 
can  be  viewed  as  a  threat  to  the  Soviet 
Union's    deterrent    forces — particularly 
when   they   are   described   as   enhance- 
ments of  our  ability  to  strike  hard  tar- 
gets. The  fact  that  we  are  moving  ah^d 
on  both   in  combination  gives  special 
force  to  the  arguments  of  those  elements 
within  the  Soviet  Union  who  ascribe  war- 
like intentions  to  the  United  States. 

Prom  this  he  draws  a  conclusion  with 
which  I  heartily  agree  that— 

A  small  step  in  arms  limitations  may  be 
harder  to  negotiate  and  be  in  fact  more  dan- 
gerous to  U.S.  and  also  Sovlety  security  than 
a  large  step:  Because  of  the  multiple  stra- 
tegic roles  of  these  systems  Impeding  devel- 
opment of  Just  one  of  them  may  be  danger- 
ous to  either  side.  The  more  restrictive  the 
SALT  treaty  can  be  on  the  further  evolution 
of  MIRV's  and  ABM.  the  more  substantial 
will  be  the  success  of  the  treaty  in  achiev- 
ing stability. 


In  addition,  Dr.  Panofsky  notes  that  in 
terms  of  policing  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment the  physical  activity  which  we 
would  undertake  in  deploying  other  kinds 
of  weaponry,  such  as  bomber  defenses, 
probably  cannot  be  readily  discerned 
from  the  early  steps  in  deployment  of 
such  provocative  systems  as  ABM's  and 
MIRV's.  Hence,  where  inspection  is  con- 
cerned, he  points  out  that — 


The  more  far-reaching  the  prohibition  of 
the  SALT  treaty,  the  less  important  the 
question  of  cheating  becomes  ...  A  fre«ze 
of  the  "status  quo"  at  present  levels  of  stra- 
tegic armaments  is  easier  to  police  than  a 
treatv  specifying  agreed  numbers  of  com- 
ponents (missiles,  radars,  etc  )  of  permitted 
strategic  systems  It  Is  easier  to  recognize 
changes  than  to  interpret  in  detail  wjiat  is 
discovered. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Nixon 
administration  recognizes  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  arguments,  and  that  it  is 
moving  into  the  SALT  discussions  with  a 
firm  determination  to  achieve  far-reach- 
ing agreements. 

I  must  say  in  this  respect,  however, 
that  recent  disclosures  of  the  opening 
posture  to  be  taken  in  Helsinki  are  most 
discouraging.  I  have  been  unable  to  see 
any  justification  for  the  continuation  of 
our  MIRV  testing  program  during  the 
months  immediately  preceding  the  talks, 
and  I  am  even  more  alarmed  to  note  that 
our  negotiators  do  not  plan  to  seek  a 
mutual  moratorium  on  MIRV  tests  as 
the  first  order  of  business.  This  latter, 
minimal  step  has  been  urged  by  no  less 
than  42  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
sponsoring  the  resolution  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  "Mr. 
Brooke). 

Mr  President,  because  I  believe  it 
offers  a  high  level  of  understanding  on 
the  relationships  between  weapons  now 
under  congressional  consideration  and 
the  prospects  for  meaningful  arms  con- 
trol agreements,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
(By  W.  K.  H.  Panofskyl 
After  World  War  II  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  sat 
down  together  5.000  times  to  discuss  the 
limitations  of  armaments  of  their  two  na- 
tions In  spite  of  these  efforts  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  arms  race  both  countries 
combined  have  spent  $1  trillion,  that  is  one 
thousand  billion  dollars,  on  military  ex- 
penses. This  sum  is  so  enormous  that  It  Is 
difficult  to  visualize:  It  represents  approxi- 
mately the  total  productive  effort  of  the 
US   for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Why  can't  we  do  better?  It  is  obvious  that 
both  countries  have  over-rldlng  Interests  to 
do  something  about  this  madness;  both 
countries  could  have  used  this  enormous  ef- 
fort on  more  constructive  pursuits  than 
escalating  the  threat  of  one  against  the  other 
Both  countries  would  have  in  fact  greater 
security  if  neither  had  engaged  In  this  arms 
race. 

The  achievements  stemming  from  these 
5  000  meetings  have  been  woefully  inade- 
quate, although  not  totally  negligible:  We 
have  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  we  have 
the  U  N  resolution  banning  nuclear  weapons 
In  space,  and  we  have  the  beginnings  at  least 
of  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Yet  all  this  is  very  small  rela- 
tive to  the  rate  at  which  the  arms  race  is 
progressing,  and  It  does  not  take  much 
mathematics  to  predict  that  the  further  we 
go  along  the  road  of  military  build-up  on 
both  sides  the  harder  it  will  be  to  turn  back 
without  disaster. 

Most  arms  limitation  negotiations  involv- 
ing the  Soviets  and  Americans  have  Involved 
manv  other  nations  also;  however  the 
"strategic"  arms  race,  that  Is  the  build-up  of 
those  weapons  of  mass  destruction  involving 
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long-range  nuclelar  weapons,  Is  the  province 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
only:  America  and  Russia  possess  a  nuclear 
arsenal  greatly  In  excess  of  any  other  nation 
and  an  arsenal  vastly  more  than  they  would 
need  to  Inflict  total  destruction  on  one 
another  It  should  therefore  be  more  produc- 
tive to  hold  bilateral  talks,  that  Is  directly 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  US.,  to 
limit  the  strategic  arms  race  rather  than  to 
negotiate  In  as  complicated  a  forum  as  the 
18-natlon  disarmament  conference  (ENDC) 
which  has  been  going  on  In  Geneva  for  several 
years. 

The  Idea  of  bilateral  talks  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  US.  was  first  proposed 
over  three  years  ago  and  personally  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Kosfgln  by  President  Johnson 
and  Mr.  McNamart  at  their  meeting  in  Glass- 
boro.  New  Jersey.  It  appeared  the  talks  on 
strategic  arms  IliAltatlon,  generally  known 
as  the  SALT  talks,  would  have  a  good  chance 
to  materialize  before  the  end  of  the  Johnson 
Admlnlistratlon.  but  the  cooling  off  of  rela- 
tions brought  on  By  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  Intervened  and  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  taken  Its  time  to  formu- 
late plans  of  Its  owki.  Now  the  U.S.  ofHclally 
had  been  prepared  to  start  talking  for  some 
time  but  the  Sovletfc  have  Just  now  agreed  to 
a  specific  time  and  place  for  preliminary 
talks,  to  begin  at  Helsinki  In  mid-November 
Ai4  thla  «l«Iay  has  occurred  In  the  face  of  the 
formal  treaty  obligation  assumed  by  both 
nations  in  connectlin  with  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  fto  pursue  seriously  steps 
to  limit  their  strategic  weapons 

Clearly  all  this  hesitation  In  the  face  of  an 
overriding  common  Interest  to  get  rid  of  the 
burden  and  dangefs  of  strategic  weapons 
must  be  the  result  of  some  serious  Indeci- 
sion and  Infighting  ^n  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  What  the  cjonfllcts  are  in  the  Soviet 
Union  In  arriving  t,t  definite  plans  we  can 
only  surmise — on  tl»e  other  hand  from  Con- 
gressional HearlngSi  public  statements  and 
newspaper  "leaks"  it  is  becoming  fairly  clear 
how  the  sides  are  dlawn  In  the  United  States 
In  trying  to  influence  the  US  position  In 
the  forthcoming  SALT  talks. 

Both  sides  In  the  strategic  arms  race  suffer 
from  the  lack  of  a  clearly  defined  policy  on 
their  strategic  objectives,  and  how  each  side 
Is  willing  to  modify  Its  strategic  objectives 
as  a  result  of  the  SALT  talks.  U.S.  strategy 
has  been  described  In  many  public  state- 
ments and  Congressional  Hearings  by  such 
Jargon  as  deterrence,  damage  limiting  capa- 
bility, first  strike  capability,  second  strike 
capability,  counterforce.  countervalue.  etc 
What  does  all  this  mean?  All  this  Jargon  is 
really  a  symptom  at  a  dilemma.  All  mllltarv 
planners  know  "In  their  hearts"  that  should 
nuclear  war  break  out.  prediction  of  the  out- 
come is  really  a  hopeless  task.  The  amount  of 
destructive  power  available  to  both  sides  is 
so  enormous  that  with  all  the  computers  and 
"think  tanks"  in  the  world  one  has  little 
confidence  in  moet  conclusions  of  "war 
game"  calculations.  Therefore  the  primary 
stated  policy  of  both  nations  has  been  pre- 
vention of  nuclear  war  through  deterrence, 
that  Is  maintaining  armaments  at  such  a 
level  that,  should  the  one  side  attack  first, 
then  the  other  could  strike  back  and  destroy 
the  opponent's  society.  Yet  the  lingering 
problem  remains — ^what  should  be  done  In 
case  deterrence  falls,  that  Is  if  war  should 
break  out  anyhow  by  accident,  by  gradual 
escalation,  or  by  inadvertent  Involvement  of 
the  two  super  powers  in  conflicts  stirred  up 
by  third  parties.  To  counter  this  possibility 
the  strategists  have  Invented  "damage  limit- 
ing" as  a  strategic  objective,  that  is  they 
would  like  to  be  prepared  to  minimize  dam- 
age to  the  home  country  if  deterrence  should 
fall. 

What  does  a  strategy  of  "damage  limiting" 
imply?  It  means  that  we  attempt  to  protect 
our  population  through  Civil  Defense  and 
ABM,  and  that  we  direct  some  of  our  air- 


planes and  missiles  to  destroy  those  few  air- 
planes and  missiles  which  have  not  yet  been 
launched  against  us. 

But  here  we  have  the  dilemma:  the  very 
things  we  would  have  to  do  to  limit  damage 
to  the  U.S.  In  nuclear  war  are  qualitatively 
the  same  steps  we  would  take  If  we  planned 
a  "first  strike"  against  the  USSR.  As  we  In- 
crease the  "damage  limiting"'  forces  we  pos- 
sess, the  Soviet  side  would  conclude  that  we 
would  be  more  difficult  to  deter  from  a  sudden 
attack  against  them:  in  other  words.  If  we 
protect  our  population  if  war  should  break 
out,  then  the  other  side  would  have  to  raise 
its  total  destructive  power  In  order  to  be 
convinced  that  we  would  be  "deterred"  from 
striking  first.  Clearly  this  argument  applies 
equally  whether  you  discuss  It  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Soviets  or  the  Americans 
Therefore  the  strategy  of  deterrence  and  the 
strategy  of  damage  limitation  effectively 
countermand  one  another,  yet  In  all  ofBclal 
pronouncements  both  ourselves  and  the 
Soviets  espouse  both. 

This  ambiguity  in  official  attitude  reflects 
of  coifrse  an  Internal  struggle  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  among  the  traditional 
military  men  who  want  to  retain  the  ability 
to  "fight  a  war  and  prevail"  even  In  the 
nuclear  age.  and  the  group  of  advisors,  among 
them  the  majority  of  civilian  scientists,  who 
see  sanctuary  only  in  prevention  of  nuclear 
war  It  is  clear  that  one  can  not  hope  for 
much  progress  In  the  SALT  talks  unless  both 
sides  implicitly  or  explicitly  agree  that  re- 
duclnsr  strategic  arms  to  a  minimum  deter- 
rent level  is  the  common  objective  worth 
striving  for  at  this  time.  Both  even  with  such 
a  consensus  there  can  be  a  wide  margin  of 
opinion  as  to  how  large  a  "minimum  deter- 
rent force"  should  be 

The  current,  much  publicized  debates  on 
ABM  and  a  moratorium  on  testing  of  MIRV's 
dlrectlv  reflects  the  ambiguity  of  US.  think- 
ing Let  me  elaborate  on  these  controversies 
and  how  they  relate  to  SALT 

As  you  know.  ABM  was  first  discussed  as  a 
defense  of  the  cities  and  their  population 
against  Soviet  long-range  ballistic  missiles 
The  opponents  of  massive  deployment  of  ABM 
to  defend  cities,  and  I  among  them,  have  con- 
cluded that  such  a  defense  would  be  an 
enormously  expensive  technical  enterprise 
and  would  buy  very  little:  the  protection 
offered  could  be  negated  bv  an  Increase  of 
Soviet  offensive  forces  at  less  cost  than  what 
we  would  have  spent  In  providing  the  de- 
fense: therefore  the  result  would  simply  be 
another  step  In  the  arms  race  with  no  in- 
crea.se  In  protection  for  anvone.  and  with 
much  greater  destruction,  should  war  break 
out.  This  type  of  criticism  had  apparently 
been  accepted  by  the  Nixon  Administration 
and  accordlnglv  the  President  withdrew  the 
Johnson  "Sentinel"  cltv  defense  plan  and 
Instead  substituted  the  "Safeguard"  svstem 
which  Is  intended  primarilv  to  protect  the 
Mlnuteman  land-based  missile  forces  In 
North  Dakota  and  Montana.  In  this  new 
role  ABM  would  inorense  US.  deterrence  by 
defendlnor  our  Mlnuteman  forces-  a  first  at- 
tack bv  the  Soviets  could  not  result  In  de- 
stroying the  ability  of  Mlnuteman  to  strike 
back.  Unfortiinately  this  strategic  decision 
was  not  paralleled  bv  a  corresponding  shift 
in  engineering  of  Safeguard-the  actual  sys- 
wm  J.  '•■',.11?''  approved  for  denlovment 

will  do  verv  little  In  protecting  Mlnuteman 
and  also  can  easily  be  Interoret*^!  to  be 
actually  a  first  step  for  a  city  defense.  Safe- 
guard Phase  n  actually  Is  Intended  to  be  a 
"thin"  city  defense  against  China,  but  its 
configuration  Is  such  that  the  Soviets  may  be 
forced  to  conclude  that  their  deterrence 
against  the  U.S.  is  to  some  extent  Impaired. 
This  situation  Illustrates  that  ABM  can 
and  does  have  an  ambiguous  role:  It  can 
either  serve  a  purely  deterrent  role  such  as 
defending  Mlnuteman,  or  It  can  aaaUt  In  a 
damage-limiting  role  If  It  defends  cities,  and 


It  Is  very  difficult  for  an  opponent  to  tell 
which  Is  which. 

Our  view  of  Soviet  ABM  Is  even  more  con- 
fusing since  we  can  only  Interpret  the  limited 
Inform&tlon  which  we  have:  the  only  ABM 
system  which  we  definitely  know  about  Is  a 
very  marginal  deployment  around  Moecow; 
there  have  been  "on  again,  off  again"  systems, 
and  there  are  anti-aircraft  defenses  which 
may  or  may  not  also  have  a  potential  ABM 
role. 

The  situation  with  MIRV  Is  similarly  am- 
bivalent as  we  shall  see.  The  term  MIRV 
stands  for  "Multiple  Independent  Re-entry 
Vohlclea."  This  Is  a  fancy  way  of  saying  that 
a  single  missile  can  carry  a  number  of  In. 
dependent  warheads  carrying  nuclear  weap- 
on* which  can  be  targeted  against  several 
objectives  at  once.  MIRV's  again  have  a  dual 
function :  On  the  one  hand  they  can  be  used 
as  a  "penetration  aid"  against  the  enemy's 
defenses:  the  enemy's  ABM  can  be  penetrated 
If  he  has  too  many  Incoming  warheads  to 
shoot  at.  For  this  particular  mission  MTRV's 
would  not  need  high  accuracy.  On  the  other 
hand  If  MIRV  did  have  high  accuracy  then 
it  would  become  a  threat  against  the  other 
side's  ret-allatory  force;  high  accuracy  would 
make  It  possible  to  take  out  simultaneously 
such  a  large  number  of  the  other  side's  Im- 
placed  missiles  In  a  single  strike  to  keep  most 
of  them  from  striking  back.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  widespread  deployment  of  MIRV. 
combined  with  high  accuracy  raises  a  spectre 
of  a  first  strike. 

This  MIRV  threat  was  pointed  out  by  Sec- 
retary Laird  when  he  advocated  the  .Safe- 
guard as  a  defense  against  the  Soviet  SS-9, 
which  he  described  as  a  potential  MIRV. 
Actually  the  SS-9  missile,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed,  lacks  essential  elements  to  make  it 
a  MIRV;  some  versions  of  the  SS  9  cnrrv 
three  separate  warheaMls,  but  there  Is  doubt 
whether  each  can  be  Independently  directed 
at  separate  targets.  Nevertheless,  because  of 
the  high  explosive  power  of  the  S8-9  it  would 
become  a  great  threat  against  the  U  .S  Mln- 
uteman silos  should  it  be  develotJed  into  a 
full-fiedged  MIRV.  A  halt  on  MIRV  testing 
would  eliminate  this  danger. 

The  US.  position  In  relation  to  Its  MIRV's 
has  been  far  from  unambiguous  also  His- 
torically the  decision  to  develop  MIRV's  in 
the  U  S  came  as  a  response  to  penetrate  a 
surmised  Soviet  ABM  system  which,  however. 
did  not  nuike  anywhere  near  as  much  prog- 
ress as  we  had  feared;  yet  our  MIRV  plana 
continued.  U.S.  MIRV  tests  appear  further 
advanced  than  thase  of  the  Soviets-  -we  have 
suoceasfully  tested  MIRV's  both  for  Poseidon 
and  Mlnuteman:  if  forced  to  discontinue 
MIRV  testing  as  a  result  of  SALT,  or  a  MIRV 
moratorium,  we  could  still  produce  these 
devices  with  sufficient  performance  to  '•ervp 
In  a  deterrent  role.  I.e.  to  penetrate  Soviet 
defenses. 

As  I  mentioned  above,  if  penetrating  Soviet 
defenses  remained  the  only  motive,  then  low 
accuracy  for  U.S.  MIRV's  would  have  been 
sufficient.  However,  last  year  the  U.S.  not  only 
undertook  extensive  tests  of  Its  MIRV's  but 
also  proposed  a  program  to  Increase  the  ac- 
curacy of  U.S.  missiles.  This  would  be  very 
difficult  to  Justify  if  penetrating  Soviet  de- 
fenses were  really  the  only  objective  In  fact 
Secretary  Laird  candidly  testified  In  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  purpose  of  increaslQg  accuracy 
was  to  Improve  our  efficiency  agalnft  "hard 
targets."  This  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the 
strategy  of  deterrence  and  unquestionably 
will  give  rise  to  Soviet  fears  of  US  intent 
against  striking  first  against  their  missile 
force. 

Dr.  John  Foster,  Director  of  Defense  Ra> 
search  and  Engineering,  tried  to  back-paddle 
from  iiecretary  Laird's  statement  that  up- 
grading of  MIRV  accuracy  was  Intended 
against  bard  strategic  targets:  He  testified  In 
Congress  that  this  Increased  accuracy  was 
needed  against  such  items  as  Industrial  tar- 
geta  such  as  steel  mlUs.  This  statement  Is 
technically  Insupportable.  Even  If  one  gives 
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industrial  targets  a  rather  substantial  re- 
sistance to  blast,  the  presently  programmed 
yields  and  accuracy  for  both  Poseidon  and 
Mlnuteman  in  are  fully  adequate  to  give  a 
very  high  probability  to  destroy  such  targets. 
The  first  slide  shows  a  picture  of  the  dam- 
age to  a  machine  shop  at  Hiroshima  caused 
by  the  first  20  KT  nuclear  bomb  at  a  miss 
distance  over  half  a  nUle  The  presently  pro- 
grammed MIRV's  for  Poseidon  and  Minute- 
man  have  explosive  power  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  the  Hiroshima  bombs  and  are 
designed  for  accuracy  higher  that  the  "miss  " 
which  caused  the  devastation  In  the  picture. 
It  appears  difficult  to  Justify  an  improved 
accuracy  program  to  do  better  than  this! 

What  does  all  this  discussion  of  MIRV  and 
ABM  have  to  do  with  the  problem  of  formu- 
lating  a  US.   position   for   SALT?   The  next 
slide  summarizes  the  conclusions  from  the 
previous  discussion  about  the  ambivalence  of 
ABM    and   MIRV     We   can    now   understand 
that,  depending  on  how  MIRV's  and  ABM's 
are  deploved.  and  depending  on  their  phys- 
ical characteristics  they  can  be  viewed  either 
as  protecting  the  domestic  deterrent   forces 
or  as  threatening  the  deterrent  forces  of  the 
other  side    Specifically  deployment  of  ABM 
by  the  Sovpts  has  given   the  incentive  for 
US    development   of   MIRV,   deployment   of 
multiple  warheads  by  the  Soviets  has  given 
an  excu.se  for  U.S.  deployment  of  Safeguard, 
the  possible  role  of  Safeguard  in  protecting 
cities  will  glx-e  rise  to  Soviet  fears  of  being 
able  to  maintain  their  deterrent  against  us. 
the  pos.slblllty  of  improving  the  accuracy  of 
American  KHRVs  appears  to  threaten  Soviet 
missile  silos  etc.  In  short,  because  of  this  am- 
biguity, the  whole  ABM  and  MIRV  complex 
becomes  an  Inextricable  part  of  the  next  large 
step  of  the  arms  race  and  the  world  would  be 
better  off  without  either. 

It  Is  much  easier  to  assure  compliance  with 
treaty  terms  which  prohibit  a  weapons  sys- 
tem entirelv  than  with  a  provision  which 
permits  a  specified  number  of  weapons  A 
■zero  ABM"  provision  in  SALT  would  be 
much  easier  to  enforce  than  an  agreement 
limiting  both  sides  to  a  level  corresponding 
to  the  U.S.  Safeguard.  Since  ABM  and  MIRVs 
pose  an  inter-related  set  of  problems  we  can 
see  that  the  Safeguard  decision  greatly  com- 
plicates the  SALT  talks. 

It  is  this  lnt«rtwlned  situation  which 
makes  the  conclusion  clear  that  a  small  step 
in  arms  limitation  may  be  harder  to  nego- 
tiate and  be  in  fact  more  dangerous  to  U.S. 
and  also  Soviet  security  than  a  large  step: 
Because  of  the  multiple  strategic  roles  of 
these  systems  impeding  development  of  Just 
one  of  them  may  be  dangerous  to  either  side. 
The  more  restrictive  the  SALT  treaty  can  be 
on  the  further  evolution  of  MIRV's  and  ABM. 
the  more  substantial  will  be  the  success  of 
the  treaty  In  achieving  stability. 

Starting  from  this  conclusion  we  are  im- 
mediately thrown  Into  the  complex  question 
of  policing  the  terms  of  a  treaty.  We  are  liv- 
ing In  an  era  of  mutual  mistrust  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  This  circum- 
stance,   combined    with    the    long-standing 
tradition    of    the    Soviet   Union    for   secrecy, 
raises  both  the  question  of  cheating  by  the 
Soviet    Union    against    the    provisions    of    a 
treaty,  and  of  abrogation  of  such  a  treaty  fol- 
lowliig   clandestine    preparations.   We   know 
relatively   little   about   the  decision-making 
processes  In  the  Soviet  Union's  military  stra- 
tegic  issues;    although   our  technical   Infor- 
mation on  Soviet  systems  Is  remarkably  good. 
It  Is  nowhere  as  detailed  as  we  think  the  In- 
formation is  which  the  Soviets   have  about 
our  systems.   Most  people   are   quite  pessl- 
mlsUc  that  we  will  be  able  to  negotiate  into 
the   SALT   treaty    a    substantial    amount    at 
"on-site  inspection"  of  Soviet  installations, 
although  this  possibility  cannot  be  excluded; 
most  of  you  know  that  lack  of  agreement  on 
such  inspections  proved  to  be  the  stumbling 
block   which   prevented   the   partial  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  to  become  a  comprehensive 


treaty,  including  prohibition  o*  underground 
nuclear  explosions.  Therefore  a  great  deal 
of   attention  has  been  given  to  evaluating 
the  extent  to  which  the  SALT  treaty  oould 
be   verified   on   the   basU   of   "unilateral   In- 
telligence." that  Is  from  information  which 
we   gather   through   our   mlscellaneotis   sur- 
veillance techniques  of  Soviet  actU-ltles.  How 
effective   these   techniques   are   In  detail   Is 
impossible  to  discuss  In  public;  suffice  It  to 
say  here  that  even  In  private  there  Is  sub- 
stantial disagreement  as  to  how  good  a  Job 
we  can  really  do  in  verifying  Soviet  activi- 
ties   The  opponents  of  a  far-reaching  SALT 
treaty  tend  to  emphasize  the  ease  by  which 
the  Soviet  could  clandestinely  develop  and 
test    forbidden    military   systems    and    then 
suddenly    "trot    out"    completely    developed 
military  systems  which  would  endanger  the 
strategic  balance  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  U.S.  The  spectre  of  "instant  ABM" 
and  "instant  MIRV"  suddenly  appearing,  fol- 
lowed by  a  Soviet  ultimatum,  is  being  raised. 
The  fear  of  a  superhuman  clandestine  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  resulting  In  a  sud- 
den shift  in  the  strategic  balance  under  a 
treaty,    has    caused    our    more    conser^'atlve 
military    planners    to    oppose     far-reaching 
arms  limitation  moves  in  the  past  and  they 
are  expected  to  do  so  In  relation  to  SALT. 

Yet  It  Is  true  In  general  that  under  the 
more  restrictive  arms  limitation  agreements 
cheating  will  be  much  less  dangerous  toward 
upsetting  the  strategic  balance  than  If  the 
arms  race  continued  with  only  small  re- 
straints. This  point  was  Illustrated  above  In 
relation  to  ABM  and  MIRV. 

If    one    carries    conservatism    In    military 
matters  viewed  In  Isolation  to  the  extreme, 
any    basis    for    a    negotiable    position    Is.    of 
covirse    destroyed.   The   degree   of   absurdity 
to  which  this  kind  of  thing  can  lead  became 
apparent    recently   when    one   compares   the 
testimony  given  by  the  Defense  Department 
witnesses  In  support  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  with  the  testimony  given  to  Justify 
continued  MIRV  testing  and  deployment  as 
needed   to   penetrate   certain   Soviet   air   de- 
fense systems  (the  SA-2  and  SA-5  systems i 
In  a  possible  ABM  role.  Specifically  the  SA-2 
system  Is  a  verv  simple  but  very  extensively 
deployed  anti-aircraft  defense  In  the  Soviet 
Unloii;   It  has  also  been  used  In  Viet  Narn. 
The  possibility  was  raised   that  the   SA-2's 
would  have  some  potential  of  shooting  down 
Incoming    U.S.    ICBM's    and    thereby    would 
protect  Soviet  cities;  the  U.S.  deterrent  would 
then  be  endangered.  At  the  same  time  when 
Justifying  the  Safeguard  System  Defense  De- 
partnient  witnesses  maintained  that  a  system 
as   complex   as  the  one   proposed   would   be 
required  to  carry  out  the  much  simpler  task, 
namely  the  Job  of  protecting  the  hardened 
Mlnuteman  sites. 

Next  I  am  showing  a  comparison  of  the 
qualitative  features  of  the  Soviet  SA-2  sys- 
tem and  the  U.S.  Safeguard  ABM.  Clearly,  in 
trying  to  be  conservative  our  Defense  De- 
partment is  giving  the  Soviets  credit  for  an 
Incredible  performance  with  a  very  primi- 
tive system  which  we  deny  exists  for  the 
much  more  sophisticated  devices  which  we 
are  proposing  should  be  built. 

A  similar  degree  of  "one  way"  conservatism 
pervades  the  argument  relating  to  our  ability 
to  verify  possible  Soviet  violations  of  a  SALT 
treaty.  One  of  the  frequently  proposed  meas- 
ures to  control  the  further  evolution  of 
MIRV  technology  and  deployment  would  l>e 
to  prohibit  testing  of  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  which  appear  to  carry  MIRV 
warheads,  or  even  to  prohibit  or  severely  re- 
strict the  test  firing  of  such  missiles  entirely. 
The  question  then  natiu'ally  arises  as  to  how 
well  we  can  monitor  the  firing  of  such  vehi- 
cles by  the  Soviet  Union,  both  In  regard  to 
the  total  nvmiber  of  firings  and  In  terms  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  devices  under  test. 
Naturally  the  experts  differ  In  their  assess- 
ment of  our  ability  to  find  out  what  the 
Soviets  are  doing.  However,  as  was  again  re- 


vealed in  reoent  Congressional  teettmony, 
most  of  the  debate  deals  with  the  wrong 
subject,  namely  whether  we  can  correctly 
identify  a  few  single  test  firings  carried  out 
clandestinely  or  specifically  designed  to  hide 
their  true  purpose.  What  Is  Ignored  In  these 
discussions  Is  the  total  picture  in  which  such 
"cheaUng"  woiUd  have  to  be  carried  out:  The 
Soviets  would  have  to  make  a  deliberate  de- 
cision in  the  face  of  their  treaty  obligation 
to  man  a  large-scale  program  starting  from 
design  and  engineering,  through  a  clandes- 
tine test  program  and  leading  to  secret  de- 
ployment, and  they  would  then  have  to  have 
the  confidence  that  the  resulting  system 
would  be  reliable  enough  that  It  could  be 
used  In  a  first  strike  role  against  the  U.S. 
to  inflict  so  much  damage  that  the  US  could 
not  retaliate  Even  If  single  test*  escape  de- 
tection, the  likelihood  that  this  long  se- 
quence of  events  will  remain  unnoticed  and 
will  have  an  Important  military  consequence 
Is  very,  very  small. 

Focusing  these  discussions  on  the  physical 
detectablllty  of  a  single  test  tends  to  ob- 
scure the  basic  Issue:  Are  the  kind  of  risks 
which  would  be  involved  In  pursuing  cheat- 
ing on  the  scale  required  affecting  the  stra- 
tegic balance  acceptable  to  the  Sortet  Union? 
What  we  face  here  is  a  symptom  of  the 
wrong  avenues  we  are  apt  to  pursue  when 
purely  technical  reasoning,  combined  with 
highly  conservative  military  planning,  are 
being  considered  In  isolation.  We  are  con- 
triving situations  In  which  the  Soviets  could 
accomplish  technological  feats  which  we 
could  not  conceive  of  performing  ourselves 
and  we  are  visualizing  complex  scenarios 
where  the  normally  conservative  Soviet  mil- 
itary planners  are  pursuing  a  long-range, 
clandestine  course  which  would  shift  their 
strategic  pattern  overnight  once  the  covers 
were  removed. 

Any  decisions  on  arms  limitations  involve 
a  balance  of  risks  to  the  survival  of  the  U.S. 
and  the  World.  We  cannot  rationally  pursue 
a  course  where  we  are  willing  to  take  no 
military  risks  at  all  in  pursuing  arms  con- 
trol negotiations,  while  we  are  willing  to 
expose  ourselves  to  the  ever-incre.islng  risk 
of  war  and  annihilation  which  the  un- 
checked growth  of  the  arms  race  implies. 

A  debate  similar  to  the  "MIRV"  cheating 
controversy   centers   around    possible   Soviet 
evasion  of  limitations  on  ABM  deployment. 
ABM's    are   complex    systems:    they    require 
radars,  computers.  Interceptor  missiles,  con- 
trol centers  and  communications.  Yet  many 
such  facilities  are  also  common  to  other  mil- 
itary installations,  in  particular  those  con- 
nected with   Air  Defense:    I   mentioned   pre- 
viously    that     in     Congressional     Hearings 
Defense  Department  witnesses  raised  a  pos- 
sible threat  that  the  Soviet  SA-2  and  SA-5 
anti-aircraft  defense  systems  could  be    "up- 
graded"  into  ABM.  Without   arguing  about 
the   technical   feasibility   and  costs   of   such 
a  move,  it  is  clear  that  revamping  of  Soviet 
Air  Defense  Into  an  effective  ABM  would  be 
a  very  large  scale  undertaking.  Such  an  ac- 
tivity  would  be   almost   impossible   to   con- 
ceal;" to  prevent  evolution  of  ABM  by  these 
means  under  the  guise  of  improvements  of 
Air   Defense   installations   it   would   be  good 
If    SALT    would    prohibit    new    or    modified 
Air  Defense  installations  also.  This  conclu- 
sion  is   again   part   of    the   general    pattern 
demonstrated  before:  The  more  far-reaching 
the  prohibition  of  the  SALT  treaty,  the  less 
important  the  question  of  cheating  becomes. 
A  second,  equally  important  conclusion  is: 
A  freeze  of  the  "status  quo"  at  present  lev- 
els of  strategic  armaments  is  easier  to  police 
than  a  treaty  specifying  agreed  numbers  of 
components    (missiles,  radars,   etc.i    of  per- 
mitted strategic  systems.  It  Is  easier  to  rec- 
ognize  changes  than  to   Interpret   in  detail 
what  Is  discovered. 

A  "freeze"  would  tend  to  perpetuate  for  the 
time  being  many  of  the  asynunetrles  between 
the  US    and  the  Soviet  Union:   the  Soviets 
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are  "ahead"  of  the  U.S.  In  terma  of  total 
megatonnage  of  nuclear  arms:  we  are  ahead 
of  them  In  number  of  bomtwra  and  mlMllea. 
Both  nations  could  destroy  the  other's  civi- 
lization many  times  over;  neither  side  could 
hope  to  attack  the  other  without  risking  its 
own  survival.  The  strategic  arms  race  would 
be  halted  and  the  way  might  be  paved  for 
future  reductloas.  Yet  only  the  future  will 
tell  whether  in  the  present  atmosphere  of 
mistrust  and  under  the  spectre  of  large  scale 
Soviet  clandestine  programs,  agreement  on 
such  far-reaching,  but  simple,  treaty  terms 
can  be  reached. 

The  sp>ectre  of  sudden  emergence  of  hith- 
erto secret  Soviet  ABM  or  MIRV  systems  de- 
veloped   clandestinely    under    a    treaty    has 
given  rise  to  another  debate  which  Is  possibly 
of  even  more  far-reaching  significance  than 
the  debate  about  the  SALT  treaty  Itself.  This 
Is  the  controversy  about  the  controls  on  the 
growth  of  technology.  All  of  you  have  been 
exposed  to  the  Increasing  clamor  about  man's 
need  to  put  reins  on  the  technology  of  his 
own  creation  lest  technology  control  him.  We 
have  become  painfully  aware  that  when  we 
make  decisions  to  improve  our  standard  of 
living  through  n*w  technological  devices  we 
are  often  very  short-sighted  In  assessing  the 
consequences  of  each  new  step.  We  are  apt 
to  balance  the  short-range  benefit  of  a  new 
device  only   with   the   inunedlate   monetary 
cost.  What  we  tend  to  ignore  are  the  long- 
ramge  sbc'ial  as  well  as  financial  costs  of  many 
of  our  'decisions  In  terms  of  disturbing  the 
environment     through     pollution,     through 
ecological  damage,  etc.  In  the  military  area 
we  are  now  being  faced  with  the  claim  of 
some  of  our  military  spokesmen  that  we  must 
not    Impede    development    of    new   military 
technology  In  order  to  be  prepared  to  cope 
with  unexpected  clandestine  military  devel- 
opments of  an  opponent   To  put  It  In  blunt 
terms — the    military    technicians    maintain 
that  evolution  of  military  technology  is  in- 
exorable and  that  we  must  adjust  our  Uvea 
and  political  and  strategic  decisions  to  live 
with  that  evolution.  I  claim  that  such  an 
assumption  is  both  dangerous  to  man's  very 
existence   and   is   also   Insupportable   on    its 
own  merit.  Our  knowledge  of  science  will  in- 
deed Increase  continuously — the  facts  of  na- 
ture are  there  to  be  explored  and  they  will 
not  remain  hlddem,  nor  should  they  remain 
hidden.   However,  the  step   from  science  to 
military    technology    involves    a    protracted 
series  of  planned  deliberate  steps  extending 
over   many   years:    man   can  decide  through 
his   political   processes   to  either    undertake 
such  steps  or  not  to. 

Although  the  Limited  Test  Ban  prohibit- 
ing atomic  explosions  In  the  atmosphere  and 
In  outer  space  has  been  only  a  relatively 
minor  move  in  the  field  of  iurns  control  It 
nevertheless  is  a  major  milestone  In  demon- 
strating that  a  barrier  against  unchecked 
evolution  of  military  technology  can  be 
erected  This,  of  course,  was  the  real  reason 
why  the  Limited  Test  Ban  was  fought  so 
vigorously.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
acquiesce  to  the  development  of  the  ever- 
Increasing  lethality  of  our  weapons:  If  we 
subscribe  to  the  belief  that  technology  has 
a  life  of  its  own  and  that  Its  progress  in  any 
direction,  however  antl-soclal,  cannot  be  im- 
peded, then  It  Is  Indeed  true  that  man  has 
lost  control  over  his  own  destiny. 

I  have  gone  fsur  afield  In  discussing  the 
specific  Issues  underlying  the  debate  In- 
volving the  US.  preparation  for  the  SALT 
talks,  and  of  cour$e  I  do  not  know  In  detail 
what  the  Issues  are  which  are  l^eing  debated 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  which  keep  the 
Soviets  from  responding  to  the  US.  requests 
to  establish  a  firm  beginning  date  for  the 
negotiations.  Part  of  the  controversial  issues 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  I  am  sure,  are  simi- 
lar to  the  ones  debated  in  the  US.:  some  of 
them  may  well  have  to  do  with  the  special 
problems  which  the  Soviets  are  facing  in  re- 
gard to  China,  that  is,  how  to  design  a  pos- 


sible treaty  which  reduces  the  level  of  arma- 
ments In  the  bilateral  race  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  USA  while  leaving  the 
Soviet  Union  freedom  of  action  against 
China  Maybe  the  Soviet  miUtary  planners 
are  quoting  Lenin  who  said : 

"Everyone  will  afp-ee  that  an  army  which 
does  not  train  itself  to  wield  ail  arms,  all 
means  and  methods  of  warfare  that  the 
enemy  possesses,  or  may  possess.  Is  behaving 
In  an  unwise  or  even  In  a  criminal  manner." 
This  sounde  disturbingly  similar  to  the 
philosophy  of  some  of  the  US  military 
spokesmen;  If  such  views  prevail  in  either 
the  USA  or  the  Soviet  Union,  we  will  see  the 
Arms  Race  continue  unabated  by  the  results 
of  SALT.  Whatever  the  real  conflicts  are  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  It  is  clear 
they  Involve  questions  which  both  socletlee 
have  to  resolve  Internally  before  meaningful 
negotiations  can  result. 

I  hope  I  have  demonstrated  to  you  that 
the  nature  of  the  questions  underlying  SALT 
Is  very  profound;  although  many  technical 
factors  entering  the  decisions  each  nation 
faces  are  basically  political.  We  must  not 
identify  narrow  military  planning  with  the 
"National  Interest";  we  should  not  confuse 
superiority  In  arms  with  "Security."  SALT 
offers  a  new  opportunity  to  redirect  our  na- 
tional priorities  from  an  unproductive  and 
dangerous  technological  contest  to  the  solu- 
tion of  urgent  problems  at  home.  At  stake 
Is  the  survival  of  civilization  on  this  earth. 
There  Is  very  little  time. 


THE  MEDIA 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
that  former  Vice  President  Humphrey 
has  a  short  memory  when  he  criticizes 
Vice  President  Acnew  for  his  statements 
concerning  the  news  media. 

A  story  by  William  Chapman  in  today's 
Washington  Post  states: 

Humphrey's  charges  stressed  that  he  con- 
siders Agnew's  remarks  and  others'  comments 
part  of  a  premeditated  and  concentrated  ad- 
ministration plan. 

In  another  portion  of  the  story.  Hum- 
phrey accused  the  Nixon  administration 
of  mounting  a  "calculated  attack"  on  the 
right  of  dissent  and  on  the  news  media. 

Just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  I  ask 
permission  to  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  excerpts  from  an  article 
published  in  the  Birmingham  News  of 
Tuesday.  June  25.  1968.  and  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  25. 
1968. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  former  Vice 
President  to  be  on  both  sides  of  an  issue, 
but  in  this  particular  case  his  statement 
concerning  the  news  media,  particularly 
network  television,  makes  Vice  President 
Agnew's  statements  mild  in  comparison. 

Former  Vice  President  Humphrey 
charged  that  TV  in  particular  has  been 
used  to  spread  the  message  of  rioting  and 
looting.  Senators  will  note  in  the  New 
York  Times  article  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  quoted  as  saying  that  it  was  es- 
sential that  television  in  particular,  'and 
radio  and  press  secondarily."  accept  re- 
sponsibility in  riot  situations. 

In  another  quotation.  Humphrey  said: 

If   the  media  are  going   to  broadcast   the 

emotional  appeals  of  the  Stokely  Carmlchael's 

and  the  other  agitators,  it  is  like  throwing 

gasoline  on  the  flames. 

This  certainly  indicates  the  then  Vice 
President's  displeasure  with  media  cover- 
age. At  any  rate,  I  l)elieve  the  articles 
referred  to  will  be  of  interest.  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News.  June  25. 

1968] 
Humphrey  Says  TV  "Has  Spread  the  Message 

OF  RtOTINO  and  LOOTINO  ' 

New  York. — Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  says  television.  "In  particular.  " 
has  "served  as  a  catalyst  to  promote  even 
more  trouble"  during  riots. 

In  an  article  In  the  current  Issue  of  Look 
magazine.  Humphrey  Is  quoted  as  saying :  '"I 
am  convinced  that  Just  as  the  media  can  tell 
the  fact*  to  the  people,  they  can  also  exag- 
gerate and  Inflame  the  situation. 

"I  am  not  a  wise  enough  man  to  make  a 
Judgment  as  to  how  the  media  should  re- 
spond to  this  situation.  But  I  do  know  that 
TV  In  particular  has  spread  the  message  of 
rioting  and  looting,  has  displayed  the  carry- 
ing out  of  televisions,  home  appliances, 
groceries,  etc.,  and  has  literally  served  as  a 
catalyst  to  promote  even  more  trouble.  " 

Discussing  other  phases  of  dealing  with 
riots,  the  vice  president  and  Democratic  pres- 
Idental  hopeful,  says  "there  must  be  rapid 
Introduction  of  sufficient  manpower."  He 
adds,  however.  "The  emphasis  must  be  on 
men  rather  than  guns."" 

Humphrey  also  urges  police  to  "use  mini- 
mum force,  but  make  arrests  rapidly 
arrests  rather  than  shooting."  He  says  police 
should  be  trained  In  riot  control  and  there 
must  be  "preplanning  for  the  Integration  of 
state,  local  and  federal  forces"  to  enable 
them  to  work  together  efficiently. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  25.  1968 1 

Humphrey  Calls  Television  a  Catalyst  of 

Riots 

(By  Val  Adams) 

Vice  President  Humphrey  charged  yester- 
day that  television  "has  spread  the  message 
of  rioting  and  looting"  and  "has  literally 
served  as  a  catalyst  to  promote  even  more 
trouble.  " 

His  comment  was  contained  in  a  profile 
of  Mr  Humphrey  published  In  the  July  9 
issue  of  Look  magazine  which  goes  on  sale 
today.  The  article  included  his  \'lew8  on  how 
to  control  civil  disorders  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  television,  radio  and  the  press  In  re- 
porting such  events. 

The  Vice  President's  criticism  that  TV 
added  fuel  to  civil  disorders  was  much  more 
unfavorable  than  the  recent  repwrt  by  the 
President's  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,  which  analyzed  the  riots  of 
last  summer.  That  report,  noting  instances 
of  sensationalism.  Inaccuracy  and  distortion 
by  newspapers,  radio  and  television,  con- 
cluded that  the  media  "on  the  whole  tried 
to  give  a  balanced,  factual  account  of  the 
1967  disorders." 

Asked  to  comment  on  Mr.  Humphrey's 
charge,  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
said  It  wae  essential  to  cover  the  news  even 
If  it  were  "unpleasant  and  unattractive."  The 
American  Broadcasting  Company  said  It 
sought  to  televise  balanced,  objective  reports 
that  would  not  "Inflame  any  situation." 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  de- 
clined direct  comment  but  referred  to  an 
earlier  statement  of  policy  that  It  must  re- 
port any  "significant  trends  In  our  society.' 

Where  the  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  had  said  that 
"our  criticisms,  important  as  they  are,  do 
not  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  media  are 
a  cause  of  riots."  the  Vice  President  singled 
out  television  for  criticism: 

"I  do  know."  Mr.  Humphrey  said  In  the 
Look  article,  "that  TV  In  particular  has 
spread  the  message  of  rioting  and  looting, 
has  displayed  the  carrying  out  of  televisions, 
hoime    appliances,    groceries,    etc.,    and    has 
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llteraUy  served  as  a  catalyst  to  promote  even 
more  trouble.  The  basic  question  Is  how  do 
you  report  the  news  and  at  the  same  time 
not  add  fuel  to  the  fire  " 

The  Vice  President  said  It  was  essential 
that  television  In  particular,  "and  radio  and 
press  secondarily."  accept  responsibility  In 
riot  situations.  ,.       ^       .  ♦>,.. 

"If  the  media  are  going  to  broadcast  the 

emotional  appeals  of  the  St°»^«^ly  f^f.^"^ 
and  the  other  agitators,"  he  said  it  is  like 
throwing  gasoline  on  the  flames.  I  have  cUs- 
covered  even  in  my  campaign  that  Negro 
youth  particularly  likes  to  get  on  television^ 
Half  of  the  jumping,  pushing  and  shoving 
that  goes  on  In  a  campaign  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  youngster  In  the  ghetto  to  have 
some  publicity,  to  see  his  picture  on  tele- 
vision."   

ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  G^ 
ERAL  U  THANT  TO  THE  NAVY 
LEAGUE 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 28.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  ad- 
dressed the  Navy  League  in  New  York 

City.  _  , 

In  his  speech,  the  Secretary  General 
addressed  himself  to  criticism  often 
lofted  at  the  United  Nations— that  as  an 
international  body  it  Is  generally  inef- 
fective in  resolving  world  problems.  It  is 
true  that  often  in  our  concern  with  a 
crisis  of  the  moment,  we  fail  to  view 
the  broader  spectrum  of  contributions 
the  United  Nations  has  made  through  its 
unique  role  as  an  international  body  in 
an  age  of  often  bitter  nationalism.  With 
this  in  mind.  I  submit  the  Secretary 
General's  remarks  as  a  perceptive  anal- 
ysis of  the  constructive  influence  the 
United  Nations  has  exerted  in  the  past 
and  must  continue  to  effect  in  the  fu- 
ture, if  nations  of  the  world  are  to  eradi- 
cate the  enormous  social  and  environ- 
mental   problems    which    affect    all    of 

mankind.  ,.  .  ^v,    *    * 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Secretary  General  U  Thant  to 
Navy  League 
I  am  happv  to  pwirtlcipate  In  this  fine  gath- 
ering by  which  the  Navv  League  has  chosen 
to  honour  the  United  Nations  tonight.  I  hope 
you  will  bear  with  me  U  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  look  back  to  some  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  Charter  and  to  examine  with 
you  their  relevance  to  the  demands  and  chal- 
lenges which  we  must  face  today. 

It  has  been  said  fairly  regularly  for  the 
past  twenty  years  or  so  that  the  United  Na- 
tions is  declining.  Annually,  at  this  time  of 
the   year,   many   people   at   the   General  As- 
sembly tell  each  other  that  the  life  has  gone 
out  of  the  United  Nations,  that  things  aren  t 
what   they  used  to  be  and  so  on.  ignoring 
the  fact  that  people,  both  within  and  out- 
side the  United  Nations,  have  said  this  every 
year  .since  about   1948  when  the  United  Na- 
tions was  two  vears  old.  I  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  the  state  of   the  United  Na- 
tions, which  reflects  the  sute  of  the  world, 
leave.*  a  great  deal   to  be  desired,  as  it  al- 
ways has  done.  But  having  said  that.  It  would 
t)e'wlse   to  search   for  the   real   reasons  for 
this  shortcoming  rather  than  tD  escape  from 
the  problem  bv  the  easy  course  of  blaming 
the    world   organization   as   If   it    were   some 
Independent  all-powerful  body.  The  trouble, 
of   course    Is   not   fundamentally   with   the 
concept  of  the  United  Nations  but  with  the 
state  of  the  world  In  relation  to  that  con- 


cept If  the  world  and  the  world  organize 
tlon  are  to  do  better,  they  must  tackle  the 
problem  at  Its  roots.  We  all  must  ask  our- 
selves why  sovereign  nations  find  It  so  hard 
to  co-exUt  and  co-operate  sensibly  except 
under  the  Imminent  threat  of  disaster  or  ex- 
tinction, and  what  changes  of  attitude  might 
begin  to  liberate  us  from  this  highly  dan- 
gerous dilemma. 

For  the  continuing  frustration  of  the  world 
organization  is  highly  dangerous,  and  time  Is 
not  on  humanity's  side.  It  is  not  only  the 
threat  of  war  which  must  deeply  concern  all 
responsible  people,  but  also  some  of  the  other 
major  problems  of  our  age  which  can  only 
be  tackled  and  solved  by  real  International 
co-operation  and  action,  and  whose  solution 
is  indispensable  to  secure  an  enduring  peace. 
There  are  now  few  serious  and  responsible 
people  who  do  not  agree  with  the  objectives 
of  the  Charter— International  peace  and  se- 
curity. Justice,  equal  rights  and  self-deter- 
mination   of    peoples,   economic    and   soclaj 
progress,   the   elimination   of   racism    in   all 
its  forms  and  human  rights   The  problem  Is 
to   reconcile   these   objectives   with    national 
policies   and   with   the   concept   of   national 
sovereignty.  It  Is  also  true  that  some  of  the 
means    provided    by    the    Charter    to    secure 
these  ends  have  not  worked  out  In  the  man- 
ner   that    was    envisaged    by    the    founding 
fathers.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  signif- 
icant are  the  arrangements  In  Chapter  VII 
of  the  Charter  for  the  use  by  the  Security 
Council   of   military   force,   including   naval 
and  air  units,  to  maintain  or  restore  inter- 
national     peace      and      security— provisions 
which,  In  their  time,  were  considered  to  be 
among  the  most  radical  innovations  of  the 
Charter.   These    provisions   have   never   been 
used    This   Is   the   result   of   two   unforeseen 
events,    the    change    in    the    nature    of    war 
caused  by  the  development  of  atomic  weap- 
ons and  the  cold  war.  which  have  somewhat 
belled  the  notion  that  the  Security  Council, 
with    the    great   powers   in   total    agreement, 
would  keep  the  peace  of  the  world.  If  neces- 
sary by  force. 

But  even  supposing  It  had  proved  possible 
for  the  great  powers  to  agree  to  constitute 
United    Nations   forces    under   the    Security 
Council,  would  such  an  arrangement  really 
have  been  of  much  assistance  in  the  context 
of  the  last  twenty-four  ye^rs?  The  Chapter 
VII    arrangement   had    been    designed    with 
Manchuria  and  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  aggres- 
sions of  the  1930s  especially  in  mind,  for  sit- 
uations   where    aggressors    could    be    easily 
Identified  and  where  the  ""good  guys"'  of  the 
international   world   would    have   no   moral 
doubts  about  collectively  fighting  the  "bad 
guys"    But  the  situation  that  has  prevailed 
since  World  War  II  defied  such  simplifica- 
tions. It  is  worth  remembering  that  United 
Nations  enforcement  measures  were  actually 
suggested  as  early  as  1948  when  war  broke 
out  in  the  Middle  East.  But  this  suggestion 
quickly  lapsed  when  it  was  found  Impossible 
to  answer  even  the  simplest  questions  about 
such  a  United  Nations  force.  Which  way.  by 
what  criteria  and  at  whom  would  It  shoot, 
and  who  would  give  the  command  to  shoot? 
On   what   ground   would    the   force    take   Us 
stand?  What  countries,  indeed,  would  be  pre- 
pared to  lend  their  soldiers  to  such  a  force 
in  such  a  situation? 

And  so  one  of  the  greatest  innovations  In 
the  Charter  has  up  till  now  remained  a  vir- 
tually dead  letter.  The  Idea  of  collective 
security  which  these  arrangements  were  sup- 
posed to  provide  has  broken  down  and  has  to 
some  extent  been  replaced  by  regional  de- 
fence pacts  outside  the  United  Nations. 

Meanwhile  the  United  Nations  has  faced 
some  of  the  novel  challenges  of  the  last 
twenty-four  years  by  improvising  the  quite 
unforeseen  mechanism  which  has  come  to  be 
called  peace-keeping.  It  has  pioneered  the 
use  of  miUtary  personnel  and  units  in  a 
non-violent    role,    acting    as    peace-keepers 


rather   than   soldiers,    and    relying   for   their 
success  on  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the 
parties  to  a  confilct,  on  the  moral  authority 
of    the   United    Nations   and    on    their   own 
skill  as  pacifiers,  negotiators  and  guardians 
of  the  peace.  Peace-keeping  on  a  \-oluntary 
tyasis    has    been    undertaken    in    the    Middle 
East    Kashmir,  Lebanon,  the  Congo,  Cyprus, 
and   the  Dominican   Republic,   for   example. 
with  considerable  success  in  situations  where 
an  enforcement  operation  would  have  been 
out  of  the  question.   Although   United   Na- 
tions   peace-keeping    Is   still    the   subject    of 
some  international  controversy,  it  has.  I  be- 
lieve, provided  in  the  political  sphere  one  oi 
the  most  encouraging  examples  of  what  in- 
ternationalism, acting  in  the  light  of  Charter 
principles  and  alms,  can  at  its  best  achieve. 
The  United  Nations  Security  Council  itself 
provides  an  interesting  example  of  a  gradual 
return   to   Charter   fundamentals   after   long 
vears  of  frustration  and  paralysis  The  Coun- 
cil   which    has   under   the   Charter   primary 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national  peace  and  security,  was  originally 
intended  to  act  on  behalf  of  all  the  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  and.  with  the  unanim- 
ity of  the  great  powers,  to  deal  with  threats 
to"  world  peace  in  an  Olympian  manner  which 
would  far  transcend  considerations  of  purely 
national  interest    We  know  all  too  well  how 
in  the  years  of  the  cold  war  this  dream  was 
largely  "shattered,  but   it   Is   encouraging   to 
note  that  in  the  past  few  years  the  Security 
Council  has  taken  on  a  new  life  by  begin- 
ning to  rettirn  to  something  like  the  original 
Charter  concept.  Where  the  Security  Council 
used  to  specialize  in  acrimonious  public  dis- 
agreement,  its   members  now   strive   labori- 
ously for  consensus  and  make  a  particular 
effort  to  avoid  public  displays  of  complete 
disagreement  and  deadlock    It  now  tends  to 
pass  important  resolutions  unanimously  and 
has  in  the  past  two  years  succeeded  in  agree- 
ing on  resolutions  upon  some  uniquely  dif- 
ficult subjects,  such  as  the  Middle  East  and 
Southern  Rhodesia.  The   next  essential   step 
Is  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  and  respect 
for  the  (Douncll's  decisions,  but  at  least   a 
first   step   In   the   right   direction  has   been 
made — a   step   in   the   direction    of   Interna- 
tional responsibility.  There  Is  a  pressing  need, 
however,  to  achieve  for  the  Security  Council 
and   its  decisions  the  sort  of  authority  and 
influence  envisaged  for  them  in  the  Charter. 
There  Is  a  disturbing  tendency  toward  willful 
disregard  and  defiance  of  even   the  unani- 
mous and  repeated  decisions  of  the  Council, 
a  tendency  which  erodes  its  authority. 

The  Council  Itself,  and  especially  Its  per- 
manent members,  can  best  combat  this  tend- 
ency  bv  following  up,  with  all  the  various 
means  "at  their  disposal,  the  decisions  of  the 
Council,   and   bv   trying,   through    vigilance 
and  persistence,  to  ensure  that  its  decisions 
take  real  effect  within  a  reasonable  limit  of 
time    If  the  world  becomes  accustomed   to 
the  decisions  of  the  highest  United  Nations 
organ  for  peace  and  security  going  by  default 
or  being  ignored,  we  shall  have  taken  a  very 
dangerous  step  backwards  toward   anarchy. 
The    fabric    of    international   peace   will    be 
seriously  weakened,  and  bad  situations  will 
grow  worse.  I  think  especially  of  the  Middle 
East     a   problem    for   which    the    Council    in 
November    1967    unanimously    agreed    on    a 
resolution  which  was  a  major  step  toward  a 
solution.  Despite  this  considerable  achieve- 
ment and  after  two  years  of  effort  a  peaceful 
solution  seems  as  far  away  as  ever,  and  an 
almost  dallv  outbreak  of  violent  events  makes 
it  ever  more  posslWe  that  we  may  be  wit- 
nessing in  the  Middle  East  something  like 
the   early   stages   of   a   new    Hundred    Years 
War    There  has  never  been  a  situation   in 
which  all  of  the  Security  Council's  prestige, 
resources  and  persistence,  and  the  support 
of    other    Member    States    as    well,    were    so 
vitally  needed  to  reverse  a  disastrous  trend. 
We'are  still  far  from  the  spirit,  or  the  real- 
ization, of  the  internationalism  which  the 
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horrors  of  World  War  II  inspired  the  authors 
of  the  Charter  to  strive  for — and  even  to 
expect.  Too  often  I  have  the  feeling  at  the 
United  Nations  that  Members  are  more  pre- 
occupied with  making  nationalism  safe  or 
saving  themselves  from  the  predictable  re- 
sults of  their  own  policies  than  with  press- 
ing on  to  that  lnt<!rnatlonal  order  and  degree 
of  mutual  confidence  which  alone  can  begin 
to  remove  the  threat  of  war.  bring  disarma- 
ment, promote  a  more  Just  and  equitable 
world  and  allow  us  to  save  ourselves  from 
some  of  the  social  and  economic  disasters 
which  threaten  us  ever  more  ominously  as 
we  approach  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th 
century.  National  sovereignty  and  patriotism 
are  fine  concepts  and  have  a  vital  place  In 
the  world.  But  already  In  other  major  fields 
of  human  activity  they  have  taken  their 
place  m  a  larger  order  of  loyalties  and  objec- 
tives with  excellent  results— I  think,  for 
Instance,  of  the  fields  of  science,  of  art.  of 
communications,  of  commerce  and.  by  no 
means  least,  of  the  world  of  youth 

It  has  become  almost  obligatory  nowadays 
for  public  speakers  to  mention  youth  I  do 
so  this  evening  not  out  of  any  sense  of 
fashionable  compulsion,  but  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  United  Nations  and  the  young 
people  of  the  world  have  a  lot  to  learn  from 
each  other  and  that  we  may  all  be  missing 
a  great  opportunity  through  a  failure,  due  to 
mlffunderatandlng  or  ignorance,  to  Identify 
the-baslo  mterests  wp  have  In  common  It  Is 
often  said  that  young  people  now  show  little 
interest  In  the  work  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  so  far  as  this  may  be  true.  I  think  there 
is  a  good  reason  for  it  Intelligent  young  peo- 
ple since  time  Immemorial  have  tended  to 
be  critical  of.  or  even  to  be  against,  the  status 
quo  as  embfxiled  in  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  ■Establishment".  Sovereign 
Governments  are  certainly  "Establishments  '. 
and  the  fact  that  126  Governments  constitute 
the  United  Nations  makes  the  United  Nations 
a  super-Establishment,  and  therefore  of  lim- 
ited concern  to  the  progressive  young  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  a  generation  which  takes 
the  atom  bomb,  the  computer,  space  explo- 
ration and  supersonic  earth  travel  for 
granted  should  not  be  unduly  impressed  by 
the  concept  of  national  sovereignty  as  the 
controlling  influence  in  world  politics.  Many 
of  the  most  intelUgent  young  people  all  over 
the  world  are  less  and  less  interested  In  na- 
tionalism and  increasingly  regard  themselves 
as  an  inrernanonal  entity  with  common  in- 
terests, ideals  and  goals,  which  are  not  always 
sympathe'lc  or  understandable  to  their 
elders  In  the     Establishment". 

But  disillusion  with  the  United  Nations 
should  not  be  a  logical  consequence  of  this 
state  of  mind— In  fact,  quite  the  contrary. 
Public  disillusion  with  the  United  Nations 
Is  often  based  on  Ignorance  of  politics  and 
history  In  general  and  of  the  history  of  the 
United  Nations  In  particular.  In  fact,  the 
tendency  In  some  young  progressive  circles 
to  write  off  the  world  organization  as  Ju.st 
another  Instrument  of  the  "Establishment' 
echoes  the  similar,  and  equally  badly  in- 
formed, sentiments  which  we  have  heard 
over  the  last  twenty  years  from  a  diminish- 
ing chorus  of  Isolationist-:  and  supernatlonal- 
Ists— a  coincidence  which  would  not.  I  be- 
lieve, be  welcome  to  either  party.  Let  us  bear 
in  mind  that  although  the  United  Nations 
Is  an  organization  of  sovereign  Government.^, 
the  collective  will  of  the  organization,  in- 
spired by  the  Charter,  has  worked  solldlv. 
and  often  effectively,  for  change  In  many 
vitally  Important  areas  of  human  actlvltv. 
I  think,  for  example,  of  the  process  of  de- 
colonization, which  has  liberated  nearly  a 
billion  people  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century — a  development  on  a  scale  which 
was  Inconceivable  In  1945  and  In  which  the 
United  Nations  has  played  a  central  role  I 
think  of  the  concept  of  International  as- 
sistance  for    economic   development,   which 


has  In  twenty  short  years  become  an  accept- 
ed fact,  so  that  the  obligation  of  the  rich 
nations  to  assist  the  poor  ones  Is  now  wide- 
ly regarded  as  a  nomuU  feature  of  life  and 
a  new  moral  precept  In  the  international 
community.  I  think  of  the  nniversal  Dec- 
laration of  Hum*n  Rights,  the  effort  to 
make  it  Increasingly  applicable  and  the  end- 
less struggle  against  racism  and  discrimina- 
tion In  all  their  different  forms  which  has 
been  and  is  being  waged  in  the  United 
Nations.  In  all  of  these  developments  we 
must  recognize  that  progress  is  slow  and  that 
certain  major  obstacles  have  so  far  remained . 
But  the  spirit  and  the  alms  are  there,  as 
well  as  enough  practical  results  to  point  the 
way.  It  Is  this  kind  of  activity  that  makes 
the  United  Nations  greater  than  the  sum 
of  Its  parts,  the  126  sovereign  member  na- 
tions. The  United  Nations  has  set,  and  will, 
I  am  sure,  continue  to  set,  high  standards 
and  to  urge  nations,  whose  individual  pol- 
icies on  such  matters  may  often  be  weak 
or  indecisive,  to  cooperate  for  their  achieve- 
ment. Quite  apart  from  the  peace-keeping 
and  peacemaking  achievements  of  the  orga- 
nization, this  is  by  no  means  an  Inconsider- 
able or  Insignificant  record. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  people,  whatever 
age  group  they  may  belong  to  will  sometimes 
take  the  time,  and  make  the  effort,  to  go  back 
to  the  fundamentals  of  the  Charter,  and  to 
find  out  how  they  have  been  developed  and 
put  Info  effect  over  the  first  twenty-four 
years  of  the  United  Nations;  and  to  a.sk 
themselves  what  can  be  done  now  to  make 
a  better  and  more  fruitful  world  on  the 
basis  of  these  fundamental  principles  Older 
people  may  well  find  unexpected  progress  In 
many  areas  which  have  been  forgotten,  and 
the  young  may  realize  that  many  of  the 
things  they  seek  and  to  which  they  attach 
Importance  have  all  along  been  very  much  at 
the  heart  of  the  United  Nations  effort. 

Of  all  human  activities,  the  relations  be- 
tween States  seem  to  have  been  left  stranc'- 
ed  In  the  old  pattern  of  rigid  nationalism, 
while  In  most  other  Important  fields  of  ac- 
tivity men  have  stepped  forward  into  a  more 
contemporary  and  more  International  se'- 
tlng.  Nothing  could  do  more  to  Increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  than  a 
modification  of  the  concept  of  nation- 
al sovereignty  In  harmony  with  the  Inteller- 
tual  and  technological  realities  of  our  time 
and  here  I  believe  that  artists,  sclen- •• 
business  men,  those  who  deal  with  commu- 
nications of  all  kinds,  and  the  young  people 
can  help  us  In  a  decisive  way  I  have  con- 
fidence that  the  new  Internationalism  of  the 
young  and  a  reassertlon  of  the  spirt t  of  in- 
ternationalism which  Inspired  the  Charter 
will  helD  us  to  make  this  crucial  step  forward 
before  It  Is  too  late. 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  CHILDREN'S 
TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  men- 
tioned in  a  Senate  speech  some  months 
ago  that  a  very  fine  group  of  citizens  in 
western  Nebraska  had  undertaken  a 
campaign  to  improve  the  content  of 
children's  programs  on  television. 

I  said  the  work  of  this  group  illus- 
trated what  Parent  Power  can  do  when 
properly  organized  and  guided,  and  I 
issued  a  warning  to  the  moving  picture 
industry. 

In  my  remarks,  which  appeared  in  the 
Record  on  April  29.  I  said: 

The  Scotts  Bluff  Juvenile  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Is  broadening  its  scope  to  Include 
evaluations  and,  where  warranted,  protest 
movements  against  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  movies  that  ju-e  smutty,  obscene 
or  violence-inciting. 


There  has  come  to  my  attention  an 
article  published  in  the  Scottsbluff,  Nebr. 
Star-Herald  of  October  5  which  tells 
what  this  committee  of  citizens  has 
learned  in  its  initial  examination  of  the 
movie  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OoiNo  TO  A  Movie  Not  That  Simple  Any- 
more—Many Promise  Plenty  or  Sex  and 
Violence 

(By  Carol  Lomlcky) 
The  phrase  "let's  go  to  the  movies"   has 
come   to  be   a   little   more  complicated   than 
Just  hauling  the  whole  family  to  the  nearest 
movie  house  for  a  good,  enjoyable  "flicker." 

With  a  greater  majority  of  movies  promis- 
ing scenes  packed  with  plenty  of  sex.  violence 
and  "adult"  entertainment,  foreboding 
"codes"  and  rating  systems  have  emerged. 
These  codes  are  Hollywood's  answer  to  cate- 
gortzlng  each  movie,  complete  with  rules  and 
suggestions  for  making  the  selection  of  film 
entertainment  as  easy  as  pushing  a  vending 
machine  button. 

While  .some  are  screaming  that  the  "code" 
Is  an  insult  to  Intelligence  and  a  form  of 
censorship,  others  are  crying  even  louder: 
Rating  system  or  not.  the  quality  of  films  is 
falling  way  below  the  guidelines  of  "Just 
pl.iln  decency." 

Through  the  Star-Herald  Letterbox  and 
Action  Pronto  Columns.  It  Is  apparent  that 
people  In  the  area  (and  nationally)  are  no 
longer  content  to  sit  back  and  simply  refrain 
from  taking  In  a  motion  picture.  They  want 
to  get  organized  and  do  something  about 
the  situation. 

One  of  these  organizations  is  a  s\jb-com- 
mlttee  of  the  Scotts  Bluff  County  Juvenile 
Advisory  Committee,  an  organization  p;eared 
to  preventing  crtmes  of  youth  and  rehabili- 
tating Juveniles  In  trouble.  This  sub-com^ 
mlttee  first  started  as  a  group  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  bringing  educational  films  to 
the  community  for  the  youth. 

After  a  large  number  of  citizens  began 
complaining  of  the  quality  of  television  car- 
toons for  children,  this  small  group  pointed 
an  angry  finger  at  local  TV  stations.  proRrnm 
sponsors,  national  broadcasters  and  networks. 
Having  achieved  some  success  in  "cleaning 
up"  the  Saturday  morning  cartoons,  the 
group  centered  Its  attention  on  ""Indecent" 
movies  in  its  ""scnibbing-up""  project. 

Although  the  group  Is  small  and  still  in 
its  Infancy.  It  Is  organized.  Its  television 
campaign  mushroomed  from  a  local  drive 
for  letters  to  sponsors  and  correspondence  to 
and  from  Sen.  Carl  Curtis  from  which  reports 
to  Congress  were  made  to  become  part  of  a 
national  campaign.  Working  with  other 
groups,  such  as  the  American  Council  for 
Better  Broadcasting  and  Christians  United 
for  Responsible  Entertainment,  and  protest- 
ing to  the  presidents  of  television  networks 
and  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  television  code, 
national  boycotts  were  implemented  and  the 
goal  was  reached.  The  fall  season  cartoon 
shows  are  of  a  much  better  grade,  accord- 
ing to  James  Landrum.  president  of  the  Ad- 
visory Conrunlttee.  TTie  plan  of  attack  for 
upgrading  movies  will  be  much  the  Siune 

"If  adults  want  to  see  this  kind  of  movie, 
fine;  but  let"s  not  make  them  so  available 
to  our  children."  Landrum  says.  He  adds 
that  the  committee  is  not  necessarily  In  favor 
of  government  regulations  but  "if  this  Is  the 
only  route  we  can  take,  then  that"s  how  well 
do  It."' 

So  far,  the  group  has  done  extensive  re- 
search on  the  history  of  movie  restrtctlons 
and  codes,  contacted  parents,  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations, written  letters  to  Congress  and 
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the  movie  industry.  'We're  working  through 
state  legislation  so  that.  If  necessary,  we  can 
bring  about  a  law  that  would  give  us  a  city 
ordinance. "  Landrum  reports. 

He  says  the  best  method  stems  from  the 
theory  that  If  enough  apathy  '^  shown  to- 
ward these  movies,  they  will  pull  them  off  the 
screen.  Parents  and  clUzens  are  urged  to  boy- 
cott the  films  in  quesUon. 

This  group  Is  also  looking  Into  some  sort 
of  substitute  recreation.  "When  you  really 
think  about  it.  going  to  the  inovles  on  ft"  - 
dav  and  Saturday  nights  is  about  the  only 
entertainment  this  community  provides  for 
Us  youth,"  Landrum  states. 

The  committee  Is  also  considering  bringing 
in  popular  recent  movies  If  a  sponsor  can  be 
found  Landrum.  the  minister  of  the  Church 
at  Bryant,  savs  these  movies  are  not  first  nin 
but   are   up-to-date   and   selections   can   be 

™L^drum  explains  that  parents  should  be 
educated  to  know  what  this  code  Is  all  about 
and  the  committee  Is  also  att«mptlng  to  get 
the  movie  industry  to  establish  a  better  code 
and  enforce  it. 

Landrum.  who  has  worked  as  a  national 
chairman  on  radio  and  television  coverage 
for  Churches  of  Christ  and  Christian 
Churches  for  four  years,  say  the  flr"  Pjc'^"^* 
production  code  was  adopted  In  1930  by  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 

It  stated  in  part,  "no  picture  shall  be  pro- 
duced that  will  lower  the  moral  standards 
of  those  who  see  It." 

Landrum  savs  the  failure  of  this  code  was 
due  to  a  seri^  of  federal  and  state  court 
decisions,  beginning  in  1952.  restricting  state 
and  city  censorship  boards  in  their  power. 

In  1966  another  code  for  producers  went 
into  effect  setting  standards  by  which  films 
should  be  judged.  The  regulations  are: 

1  The  basic  dignity  and  value  of  human 
life  shall  be  respected  and  upheld.  Res^^^^ 
shall  be  exercised  in  portraying  the  taking  of 
life  (In  contrast,  the  1930  code  contained 
four  paragraphs  dealing  specifically  with  the 
treatment  of  murder.  For  example  brutal 
killings  are  not  to  be  shown  in  detail.! 

2  Evil  sin  crime  and  wrongdoing  shall 
not  be  justified.  (The  old  code  contained  ten 
lengthy  paragraphs  dealing  with  the  treat- 
melt  of  crime  ranging  from  suicide  to  mercy 
killing  and  drug  addiction.) 

3  Special  restraint  shall  be  exercised  n 
portraying  criminal  or  antisocial  activities  in 
which  minors  participate  or  are  Involved. 

4  Detailed  and  protracted  acts  of  bru- 
tality, cruelty,  physical  violence,  torture  and 
abuse  shall  not  be  presented. 

5  Indecent  or  undue  exposure  of  the  hu- 
man body  shall  not  be  presented.  (The  o  d 
regulations  specified  that  complete  nudity,  in 
fact  or  in  silhouette.  Is  never  permitted  nor 
shall  there  by  any  licentious  notice  by  char- 
acters in  the  film  of  suggested  nudity.) 

6  nuclt  sex  relationships  shall  not  be 
lustlfled.  Intimate  sex  scenes  violating  com- 
mon standards  of  decency  shall  not  be  por- 
trayed. Restraint  and  care  shall  be  exercised 
in    presentations   dealing   with   sex   aberra- 

^'T^bbscene  speech,  gestures,  or  movements 
shall  not  be  presented.  Undue  profanity 
should  not  be  permitted. 

8  Religion  shall  not  be  demeaned. 

9  Words  or  symbols  contemptuous  of  ra- 
cial, religious  or  national  groups  shall  not 
be  used  to  incite  hatred. 

10  Excessive  cruelty  to  animals  shall  not 
be  portrayed  and  animals  shall  not  be 
treated  Inhumanely. 

Obviously,  this  set  of  standards  has  a  lot 
of  loopholes  and  It  allows  the  code  authori- 
ties a  good  deal  of  '^^n^''^^""?"' ,f  f^f^I 
ing  to  Landrum.  "They  get  around  this  thing 
by  saying  the  scenes  are  art,"  he  says. 

m  1968,  the  first  rating  system  of  Holly- 
wood films  was  adopted.  This  code  classified 
films  under  the  following  four  categories: 

1    "G"  Suggested  for  general  audlenoea. 


2  "M"  Suggested  for  mature  audiences. 
ChUdren  may  attend  but  parental  discre- 
tion Is  advised. 

3.  "R"  Restricted,  persons  under  the  age 
of  16  not  admitted  unless  accompanied  by 
a  parent  or  adult  guardian.  Youth  over  16 
may  attend 

4  "X"  Persons  under  16  not  admitted  un- 
der any  circumstances  Persons  over  16  are 
admitted  In  most  cases  with  identification. 

Landrum  offered  this  comment  about  the 
new  rating  system:  "If  producers  abided  by 
the  10  movie  standards  adopted  in  1966, 
there  wouldn't  be  a  need  for  the  new  classi- 
fications!" 

As  a  matter  of  Congressional  record.  Sen. 
Curtis  warns  the  movie  industry,  ""The  Scotts 
Bluff  Juvenile  Advisory  Committee  U  broad- 
ening Its  scope  to  include  evaluations  and 
where  warranted,  protest  movements  against 
the  production  and  distribution  of  movies 
that     are     smutty,     obscene     or     vlolence- 

'°Iii  rMponse  to  this  statement,  the  Nebraska 
senator  received  a  letter  from  Jack  Valentl. 
president  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America,  which  stated: 

""Your  insertion  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord about  the  Scotts  Bluff  enterprise  to  en- 
courage better  films  for  children  finds  a 
favorable  response  with  me. 

•  The  pornography,  or  out  and  out  smut 
film  the  use  of  sadistic  and  gratuitous  vio- 
lence in  any  form  of  mass  entertainment  is 
unexcusable.  Within  the  framework  of  legal 
restrictions  today,  the  motion  picture  m- 
dustrv  alms  to  restrict  the  showing  of  cer- 
tain riiovles  from  viewing  by  children,  and  to 
rate  as  accurately  as  we  can,  all  movies  so 
that  parents  can  know  which  ones  are  suit- 
able for  their  children." 

The  local  committee,  however,  does  not 
agree  with  Valentl.  They  maintain  a  parent 
cannot  know  by  the  present  rating  the  con- 
tent of  a  movie.  Even  the  aalvertlslng  that 
goes  along  with  movies  Is  a  distorted  meas- 
ure, they  say. 

They  suggest  that  parents  choose  such 
guidelines  as  the  Parents  Magazine,  the 
Green  Sheet,  which  is  available  at  most  li- 
braries the  Protestant  Motion  Picture  Coun- 
cil the  Catholic  Legion  of  Decency  and  the 
rating  carried  by  the  Christian  Science  Monl- 

Landrum  Is  emphatic  In  the  belief  that 
the  community  and  country  are  In  "sad  shape 
when  we  allow  the  showing  of  movies  like 
■•The  Pox"— portraying  two  lesbians  kissing 
on  a  bed  and  showing  one  completely  nude 
in  the  bathtub— and  "Succubus'— a  female 
demon  who  has  sexual  relations  with  sleep- 
ing men  and  wooden  dolls." 

He  says  it's  no  wonder  psychiatrists  and 
counselors  are  snowed  under  with  family 
problems.  "What  will  it  be  like  when  teen- 
^ers,  who  are  presently  being  taught 
through  movies  that  homosexuality,  lesbian- 
ism and  sodomy  are  normal  relationships, 
enter  Into  marriage?" 

ValenU  once  said,  "You  haven't  seen  any- 
thing vet  In  movies  for  the  first  time  there 
Is  an  ■  exploration  of  human  aberrations. 
Homosexuality,  lesbianism  and  even  sodomy 
will  be  more  evident  on  the  screen." 

Valentl  implied  It  will  not  stop  until  the 
public  demands  Its  halt. 

Landrum.  as  spokesman  for  the  commit- 
tee told  Valentl  via  letter  that  many  of  the 
movie  houses  are  not  enforcing  their  In- 
dustry code  and  are  allowing  children  to  see 
"adult  only  movies." 

He  continued,  "The  American  people  are 
getting  to  the  point  where  they  are  fed  up 
with  both  television  and  the  movie  Industry 
showing  morbid  and  suggestive  movies  and 
we  think  they  are  ready  to  do  something 
about  It  nationally.  Pllth-for-proflt  has 
taken  over  good  family  entertainment  and 
we  think  Ifs  about  time  Congress,  the  news 
media  and  concerned  parents  and  citizens 
clean  up  this  mess." 


HOW  NOT  TO  REACT  TO  THE  PEACE 
MARCH 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  mas- 
sive peace  demonstrations  of  last  week 
evoked  a  number  of  responses  throughout 
the  Nation,  but  none  more  striking  or 
more  unsettling  than  those  of  the  tele- 
vision networks  and  the  administration. 

Only  days  before  they  were  subjected 
to  what  many  of  us  thought  a  wither- 
Ingly  unfair  assault  on  their  integrity  by 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  television  networks  made  a  policy 
decision  that  would  cause  their  stanch- 
est  defenders  to  wonder  how  much  in- 
tegrity they  really  had.  I  refer  to  their 
decision  to  provide  no  live  coverage  of 
the  greatest  political  demonstration  in 
American  history.  Since  they  could  never 
have  reached  that  decision  on  the  basis 
of  the  newsworthiness  of  the  event,  we 
can  only  assume  that  they  reached  it  on 
political  and  prudential  groimds— that  is. 
they  chose  not  to  risk  giving  offense  to 
the  present  administration. 

The  Washington  Post  Columnist  Nich- 
olas von  Hoffman  addressed  himself  per- 
ceptively and  sardonically  to  this  flight 
from  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
networks  in  his  column  of  November  17. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Television  Blackout 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman t 
The  television  networks  can  broadcast  live 
and  in  color  from  the  moon  but  not  from 
the  base  of  the  Washington  monument.  NBC 
had  one,  mind  vou,  one  live  camera  to  phfljo- 
eraph  the  largest  political  meeting  InTRe 
history  of  the  United  States.  It  was  used 
three  times  for  a  total  of  five  minutes,  and 
that  was  all  the  live  coverage  there  was  on 
American  television;  the  other  networks  had 

none.  , 

The  vast  rallv  was  made  to  order  for  tele- 
vision. Ifs  the  "kind  of  story  that  makes  us 
old  pad  and  pencil  journalists  wish  we  could 
get  into  electronics,  but  on  Saturday  it  was 
the  TV  correspondents  who  were  coming  up 
to  us  and  saying.  "My  God.  you  don't  know 
how  lucky  you  are  to  work  for  an  outfit  that 
will   cover  the  news.  We   collapsed  on   this 

Think  what  it  would  have  cost  If  the  net- 
works had  gone  out  to  buy  the  talent  that 
was  perfomUng  on  stage  across  the  field 
from  the  great  marble  spike,  Arlo  Guthrie. 
Dick  Gregory,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Richie 
Havens,  Pete  Seeger,  Earl  Scruggs.  Peter, 
Paul  and  Mary:  Mitch  Miller,  John  Denver 
Tom  Paxton,  John  Hartford  and  the  cast  of 
"Hair"  singing  the  super  hit  song  from  the 
show.  If  that  isn't  a  spectacular,  then  what 
is"'  Companies  like  Plymouth  and  Westing- 
house  pay  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollajrs 
to  put  entertainment  of  that  quality  on  the 
tube,  and  here  It  was  for  free. 

But  that  wasnt  all.  There  was  a  support- 
ing cast  of  hundreds  of  thousands  costumed 
in  everything  from  the  saffron  robes  of  bud- 
dhlst  monks  to  cowboy  outfits.  There  was 
street  theater,  impromptu  traveling  bands 
of  music  makers,  giant  puppets,  a  thousand 
different  kinds  of  visual  Jokes,  signs  and 
slogans.  Just  the  kind  of  stuff  that  <irt\;es  a 
writer  to  make  movies  or  try  for  a  job  in 
television. 

On  the  more  sober  side,  there  was  the 
political  meaning  of  this  event,  which  was 
either  missed  or  mutilated.  If.  five  years  ago. 
somebody  had  told  you  that  between  a  quar- 
ter and  a  half  million  people  would  turn  up 
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at  the  Whlt«  Hbuw  carrying  hundreds  of 
red  flags  you  would  have  had  him  committed 
to  the  boobyhatch.  But  It  happened:  there 
were  countless  red  flags  of  revolution  and 
black  flags  of  anarchy  there  on  Saturday.  On 
the  flag  poles  planted  In  a  circle  around  the 
base  of  the  Washington  Monument  where 
the  American  flag  usually  flies,  there  was  a 
Vletcong  flag,  peace  banners  with  the  upside 
down  Y,  Yipple  pennants  and  emblems  from 
organizations  too  new  or  too  obscure  to  be 
easily  Identifiable. 

It  would  have  been  performing  a  service 
television  Is  suppoeed  to  perform  to  show 
the«^  symbols  and  how  they  were  used.  It 
would  have  been  useful  to  let  the  television 
audience  see  and  make  Its  own  Judgment  of 
how  many  people  In  that  throng  were  signi- 
fying their  politics  by  making  the  V-slgn  and 
how  many  were  using  the  clenched  flst  and 
shouting,  "Right  on!  Right  on!"  Because  of 
the  television  blackout — and  that's  what  It 
was  for  practical  purposes — the  public  will 
have  to  accent  reporters'  estimates  of  these 
highly  Indicative  acts.  We  reporters  try  to  be 
fair  but  every  human  being's  perception  Is 
colored  by  his  beliefs  and  sympathies,  so  that 
each  person  will  make  and  pass  on  to  the 
public  a  different  assessment  when  the  pub- 
lic could  have  made  its  own. 

Now  let's  look  at  what  the  networks'  sched- 
ules show  them  pnittlng  on  the  air  during 
the  houA  the  President  of  the  United  States 
waS  hldftfgf  In  his  house  behind  barricades 
of  buses  and  battalions  of  soldiers  lest  mad- 
dened waves  of  peace-crazed  young  Ameri- 
cans see  him  In  the  flesh  and  ask,  "Why?" 
NBC  was  offering,  among  other  Items.  "Ba- 
nana Splits  Adventure  Hour,"  "The  Flint- 
stones"  and  "The  All-American  College 
Show."  About  the  time  this  unbelievable 
march  kicked  off  down  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, Metromedia  Was  airing  "The  Spirit  of 
Notre  Dame,"  a  1931  movie  starring  Andy 
Devlne  and  Lew  Ayres.  for  Its  Washington 
audience.  Lord,  wouldn't  It  be  terrible  to 
miss  that  one  to  look  at  a  half  a  million 
pinko  faggots  who  ought  to  go  back  to 
Russia?  , 

Later  In  the  dayi  Metromedia  showed  the 
following  musts:  teruns  of  "Daktarl."  "I 
Love  Lucy,"  "Qldget"  and  "I  Spy."  The 
American  Broadcasting  Company  had  a 
football  game  on,  while  CBS  checked  in 
with  some  real  heavy  stuff:  "The  Perils  of 
Penelope  Pltstop,"  "Scooby-Do.  Where  Are 
You?"  "Superman"  and  "The  Red  Skelton 
Show." 

However,  never  let  it  be  said  that  CBS, 
with  Its  staff  of  highly  paid,  veteran  news- 
men Is  not  alert  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  No.  no,  CBS  was  on  the  spot  with 
an  evening  special  telecast,  an  hour  and 
a  half  long,  and  do  you  know  what  It  was? 
No,  you  don't  know  what  it  was  because  you 
weren't  watching  Tou  were  too  worked  up 
and  excited  about  the  March,  so  you  missed 
It.  You  missed,  "Miss  Teenage  America  With 
Dick  Clark.  " 

A  lot  of  people  are  going  to  blame  this 
disaster  on  Slugger  Agnew.  Slugger's  all 
right.  Don't  pick  on  him,  because  he's  one 
of  the  few  elected  officials  we've  got  who 
shows  himself  for  what  he  Is.  If  he  feels 
that  his  boss  isn't  getting  enough  adula- 
tion from  those  Al|po  Dog  Food  salesmen 
who  read  the  Associated  Press  wlrecopy  on 
the  air.  Slugger  muscles  himself  some  alr- 
tlme  to  threaten  the  network  executives. 

He  needn't  have  bothered.  It  appears  from 
asking  around  that  the  decision  to  black 
out  this  enormous  rally  In  favor  of  "The 
Archie  Comedy  Hour"  and  "Wacky  Races" 
(CBS,  the  both  of  "em)  was  made  before 
Slugger  opened  America's  biggest  mouth. 
And  that's  the  pity  of  it.  They  don't  need 
to  be  threatened  with  censorship.  They'll 
castrate  themselves  and  call  It  "sound  news 
judgment." 

They  are  genuinely  upset  at  what  Slugger 
did  to  them,   because  he  did  it  out   in   the 


open.  They've  lost  face  and  been  humili- 
ated, and  so  they're  running  around  to  the 
newspapers  saying,  "We're  Journallste,  too, 
we  should  have  the  same  first  amendment- 
free   speech    rights    as   the    printing    press." 

You  can't  maintain  a  right  without  using 
it  and  In  the  case  of  free  speech  that  means 
saying  things  a  lot  of  people  don't  like.  You 
don't  need  free  speech  to  put  on  propaganda 
plugs  for  government  front  organizations 
like  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Red  Cross.  You 
need  the  protection  of  the  first  admend- 
ment  to  do  things  that  will  get  you  angry 
phone  calls  and  letters,. things  like  covering 
the  rally  Saturday. 

As  It  Is  now.  we  might  as  well  let  Slugger 
have  the  networks.  That  way  there  won't 
be  any  confusion  about  their  being  Inde- 
pendent news  agencies:  everybody  will 
know  that  they  will  have  become,  in  a  more 
genteel  way,  the  American  equivalent  of 
Radio  Moscow,  We'll  all  buy  ourselves  short- 
wave sets  and  listen  to  the  Canadian  Broad- 
casting Company. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  response  that  merits  our  attention 
and  concern  was  that  of  the  adminis- 
tration, which  evidently  has  decided  to 
treat  the  peace  rally  as  something  very 
small  and  very  nasty.  In  fact,  of  course. 
it  was  massive  beyond  belief,  and  ex- 
traordinarily and  movingly  peaceful.  The 
vicious  actions  of  a  handful  of  extremists 
Friday  night  and  Saturday  evening  only 
dramatized  the  magnificent  restraint 
and  dignity  of  the  half  million  marchers 
who  came  to  Washington  in  peace. 

How  perversely  unfair  the  administra- 
tion reaction  was  to  the  demonstration 
has  been  brilliantly  analyzed  in  the  lead 
editorial  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post.  I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No 

The  effort  by  this  administration  to  char- 
acterize the  weekend  demonstration  as  la) 
small,  (b)  violent,  and  (c)  treacherous  will 
not  succeed  because  it  is  demonstrably  un- 
true. If  citizens  had  had  the  opportunity 
to  witness  the  weekend  on  television,  they 
would  know  it  to  be  untrue:  as  It  is,  they 
will  have  to  ask  those  who  were  there — either 
kids  or  cops,  no  matter.  For  sheer  balder- 
dash it  would  be  difficult  to  exceed  Herbert 
O.  Klein's  estimate:  "Had  it  not  been  for  the 
highly  effective  work  of  the  Washington  po- 
lice, of  the  National  Guard  .  .  for  the  reserve 
forces  of  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
complete  cooperation  of  all  elements  of  the 
government  .  .  .  and  the  work  of  the  Justice 
Department  .  .  .  the  damage  to  Washington 
(Saturday  night  and  the  night  before)  would 
have  been  far  greater  than  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  riots 
after  the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King  " 

That  statement  Is  Inaccurate  on  every 
count  save  the  first — enormously  effective 
and  professional  performance  of  the  Wash- 
ington police  department.  Not  necessarily  In 
order  of  Importance,  thanks  should  be  ten- 
dered to  (a)  the  marchers,  (b)  the  volun- 
teer marshals,  (c)  the  police  and  Chief  Wil- 
son, (d)  the  Mobe  leaders,  (e  Mayor  Wash- 
ington, and  (f)  the  scores  of  organizations, 
churches  and  others,  and  Individuals  who 
went  out  of  their  way  to  exhibit  what  the 
mayor  called  "nelghborllness." 

What  this  administration,  and  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  In  particular,  does  not  seem 
capable  of  grasping  Is  the  simple  truth  that 
if  the  demonstrators  had  wanted  serious  vi- 
olence they  had  the  numbers  to  create  it. 
Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  Wash- 
ington's   undermanned    police    force    could 


contain  5,000  or  50,000  or  160,000  demonstra- 
tors bent  on  violence?  The  answer  Is  No.  and 
the  demonstrators  didn't  want  trouble.  The 
fringe  groups — Weatherman,  crazes — did 
want  trouble,  and  got  it.  To  the  Attorney 
Oeneral,  this  is  evidence  that  the  Mobe  lost 
control  and  broke  its  nonviolent  pledges.  Is 
it  reasonable  to  hold  the  Mobe  leaders  (and. 
by  implication,  all  those  thousands  who 
marched)  responsible  for  the  actions  of  50  or 
200  or  500  people?  No,  It  Is  not.  The  Mobe 
does  not  control  Weatherman — and  that  Is 
not  an  aptology,  it  is  a  fact.  There  is  evidence 
now  that  Weatherman  demanded  $20,000 
from  the  Mobe  as  the  price  for  peace:  the 
Mobe  refused,  and  the  wild  ones  marched  on 
the  Saigon  embassy.  What  there  Is  now  is  a 
split  between  the  antiwar  moderates  and  the 
extremists:  it  is  a  serious  split,  but  If  John 
Mitchell  tries  hard  enough  he  can  probably 
heal  it.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  coun- 
try who  can. 

"I  do  not  believe  that — over-all — the  gath- 
ering here  can  be  characterized  as  p>eace- 
ful, "  was  the  way  the  Attorney  Oeneral  put 
it.  He  places  in  evidence  the  fact  that  at  the 
"major  confrontation"  at  Dupont  Circle  '20 
persons  were  arrested."  If  the  arrest  of  20 
p)eople  then,  less  than  300  people  overall  out 
of  a  crowd  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  consti- 
tutes a  "major  confrontation"  engineered  by 
the  leaders  of  that  crowd — then,  what  we 
may  have  here  is  a  failure  of  communication. 

These  men— Mitchell,  Klein  and  others 
who  have  had  a  hand  in  making  policy  In 
this  matter— are  not  dumb  or  weak  but 
small,  men  who  somehow  naturally  see 
themselves  as  beleaguered  adversaries.  It 
seems  clear  from  their  statements,  and  from 
the  accounts  of  participants  at  the  command 
post  In  the  Municipal  Center  over  the  week- 
end, that  the  Nixon  administration  was  less 
interested  in  trying  to  keep  the  march  peace- 
ful than  in  tr>-ing  to  make  it  seem  less  large 
and  more  violent  than  it  really  was,  and  in 
trying  to  scare  the  daylights  out  of  that 
putative  Silent  Majority  at  the  same  time. 

So  yesterday,  as  Is  the  fashion  with  this 
administration,  we  had  the  qualifying  state- 
ment from  the  White  House  press  secretary. 
Ron  Zlegler.  Yes.  it  was  a  pretty  large  crowd: 
yes,  it  was,  when  you  think  about  It,  fairly 
peaceful.  More  moderate,  more  generous, 
more  truthful  than  the  other  statements — 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  what 
Zlegler  says  Is  what  the  President  thinks.  On 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  President  by  his 
own  account  was  preoccupied  with  the  foot- 
ball games.  It  wm  a  fine  afternoon  for  watch- 
ing football,  he  is  quoted  as  saying  on  Sat- 
urday, and  for  sheer  piquancy,  we  have  not 
heard  the  likes  of  that  since  Marie 
Antoinette. 
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WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  recently  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  local  and  State  governments 
for  the  construction  of  water  treatment 
plants.  However,  I  hope  that  we  do  not 
delude  ourselves  into  believing  that  we 
have  fulfilled  our  responsibilities  in  the 
area  of  water  pollution  control. 

As  an  article  written  by  Senator  Gay- 
lord  A.  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  points 
out,  the  problem  of  water  pollution  is  far 
more  encompassing  than  that  of  munici- 
palities' sewage.  Because  the  article  was 
written  almost  3  years  ago,  some  of  the 
figures  mentioned  may  no  longer  apply, 
but  the  article  is  still  relevant  because 
it  presents  a  cogent  analysis  of  the  va- 
riety of  sources  of  water  pollution  and 
a  corresponding  variety  of  suggestions  to 
deal  effectively  with  those  causes. 
So  that  Senators  will  have  the  oppor- 


tunity to  read  this  important  article.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THK  National  Pollution  Scandal 
(By  Senator  Oaylord  A.  Nelson) 
The  natural  environment  of  America— the 
woods  and  waters  and  wildlife,  t^e  clear  air 
and  blue  sky.  the  fertile  soil  and  the  scenic 
landscape-ls  threatened  with  destruction. 
Our  erowlng  population  and  expanding  in- 
^^.JL.  th!  «pl06lon  Of  scientific  know  - 
edge  the  vast  Increase  In  income  levels,  lei- 
sure time,  and  moblllty-all  of  these  power- 
ful trends  are  exerting  such  P'-fs^^"  "^  ""^ 
natural  resources  that  many  of  them  could 
be  effectively  ruined  over  the  next  ten  or  fll- 

^Our^vercrowded  parks  are  becoming 
slums.  Our  birds  and  wildlife  are  being  driven 
away  or  killed  outright.  Scenic  rural  arew 
are  blighted  by  Junkyards  and  billboards^ 
and  nl^n  blight  ^olls  the  outskirts  of  most 
cities,  in  our  orgy  of  expansion,  ''«  ^^  f""" 
dozlng  away  the  natural  landscape  and  bulld- 
ine  a  cold  new  world  of  concrete  and  aluml- 
nxun.  Strip  miners'  shovels  are  tearing  away 
whole  mountains  and  spreading  ugly  wastes 
lor  miles  around.  America  the  affluent  Is  well 
on  the  way  to  destroying  America  the  beau- 

Of  all  these  developments,  the  most  tragic 
and  the  most  costly  is  the  rapidly  mounting 
pollution  of  our  lakes  and  streams. 

Perhaps  the  pain  Is  more  intense  for  a 
senator  from  a  state  like  Wisconsin,  bordered 
on  three  sides  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi,  blessed  with  8,000  inland  lakes 
an?  hu^reds  of  rivers  and  trout  strean^. 
Actually,  our  state  seems  rather  fortunate  at 
The  moment.  A  yachtsman  on  Lake  Superior 
ca^  raise  a  bucket  of  water  still  crystal-clear 
and  cold  enough  to  drink  with  delight.  Ca- 
noeists on  the  St.  Crolx  or  Wolf  fivers  stlU 
shoot  through  frothing  rapids  of  spar^^^ 
water,  and  catch  fish  In  the  deep,  swirling 

^'sut  the  bell  Is  tolling  for  Wisconsin  just 
as   for   all   the   nation.   A   recent  sur\'ey   of 
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twelve  major  river  basins  In  southeastern 
Wisconsin  found  not  a  single  one  fit  even 
for  the  partial  body  contact  Involved  In  fish- 
ing or  wading.  A  competent  governmental 
agency  concluded  that  754  miles  of  rivers  In 
?hU  region  had  been  turned  Into  open 
sewers.  Beaches  along  Lake  Michigan,  a  vast 
blue  sea  with  seemingly  UmlUess  quantities 
of  fresh  water,  are  being  closed  to  swlmmere. 
A  sordid  ocean  of  pollution  Is  pouring  Into 
the  Mississippi  from  the  Mlnneapolls-St^ 
Paul  urban  complex.  The  first  serious  signs  of 
DoUutlon  are  soiling  Lake  Superior,  and  our 
^all  inland  lakes  are,  o°e  "y  °'^^',^^';Xr 
ing  murky  and  smelly  and  choked  with  algae. 
Elsewhere,  all  across  the  nation,  the  same 
tragedy  Is  being  enacted,  although  In  many 
areas  the  curtain  already  has  come  down. 
The  waters  are  already  ruined. 

Every  major  river  system  In  America  is 
seriously  polluted,  from  the  Androscoggin 
in  Maine  to  the  Columbia  In  the  far  North- 
west The  rivers  once  celebrated  In  poetry-  and 
song-the  Monongahela,  the  Cumberland 
the  Ohio,  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Rio 
Grande— have  been  blackened  with  sewage 
chemicals,  oil,  and  trash.  They  are  sewers  of 
filth  and  disease. 

The  Monongahela,  which  drains  the  min- 
ing and  industrial  areas  of  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  empties  the  equivalent  of  2()0,- 
000  tons  of  sulfuric  acid  each  year  into  the 
Ohio  River— which  In  turn  Is  the  water  sup- 
ply for  millions  of  people  who  use  and  re- 
use Ohio  River  water  many  times  over^ 

National  attention  has  been  centered  on 
once  beautiful  Lake  Erie,  the  great  lake 
which  is  the  recreational  front  yard  of  Bui- 
falo     Cleveland.    Toledo    and    Detroit,    and 


which  supplies  water  for  ten  million  Ameri- 
cana. ,  ,  „.  . 
A  PubUc  Health  Service  survey  of  Lake 
Erie  made  the  shocking  discovery  that,  in 
the  2  600  square  mile  heart  of  the  lake,  there 
was  no  dissolved  oxygen  at  all  in  the  water. 
The  lake  in  this  vast  area  could  support  no 
desirable  aquatic  life,  only  lowly  creatures 
such  as  bloodworms,  sludgeworms,  sowbugs, 
and  bloodsuckers. 

Along  with  the  germs  and  industrial  acids 
which  pour  into  Lake  Erie  are  mllUons  of 
pounds  of  phosphates,  a  major  ingredient  In 
detergents.  Each  pound  of  phosphate  will 
propagate  700  pounds  of  algae.  Beneath  the 
waters  of  this  great  like,  largely  hidden  from 
sight,  a  hideous,  cancer-Uke  growth  of  algae 
is  forming.  As  algae  blooms  and  dies.  It  be- 
comes a  pollutant  Itself,  it  robs  the  lake  of 
still  more  oxygen— and  It  releases  the  phos- 
phate to  grow  another  crop  of  algae. 

Lake  Erie  is  a  product  of  lu  tributaries.  A 
Public  Health  Service  study  of  these  Ameri- 
can sewers  Is  horrifying  to  read. 

The  Maumee  River  flows  from  Fort  Wayne. 
Indiana,    through    Defiance    and    Napoleon, 
Ohio    and  on  to  Toledo,  where  It  Joins  the 
lake  '  Even  as  far  upstream  as  Port  Wayne, 
the  river  has  Insufficient  oxygen  to  support 
anything  but  trash  fish  and  lower  organisms, 
and  as  it  flows  toward  Lake  Erie  conditions 
eet   steadily    worse.   The   count   of   collform 
bacteria   runs   as   high   as   24.000   times   the 
allowable  maximum  under  Federal  drinking 
water  standards.  The  concentration  of  car- 
bolic acid,  a  byproduct  of  steelmaklng,  runs 
up  to  137  times  the  allowable  maximum.  A 
packing  company  dumps   136  pounds  of  oil 
per  day  Into  the  Maumee  River.   A   plating 
company  dumps  thirty-eight  pounds  of  cy- 
anide per  day.  Defiance.  Ohio,  closes  its  sew- 
age  plant   entirely   for   one   to  two   months 
each  year,  and   all   its  raw  sewage   goes  di- 
rectly into  the  Maumee. 

Below  Defiance,  a  foundry  dumps  cinders 
and  ashes  Into  the  river.  The  Maumee  is 
Joined  by  the  Auglaize  River,  which  Is  even 
more  polluted  than  the  Maumee,  and  is 
especially  rich  in  ammonia  compounds. 

At  Napoleon,  Ohio,  the  city  draws  Its  drink- 
ing water  from  the  sordid  Maumee,  and  a 
soip  company  draws  off  ten  million  gallons 
a  day  for  soup  processing.  (The  firm  assures 
me  that  Its  modern  water  treatment  plant, 
complete  with  carbon  filters,  can  "polish  the 
water  to  a  high  quality") 

Below  Napoleon,  things  get  really  bad 
Forty  per  cent  of  samples  taken  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  showed  presence  of  sal- 
monella, an  intestinal  bacteria  that  can  cause 
severe  Illness.  As  the  Maumee  flows  Into 
Lake  Erie  at  Toledo,  It  gets  Its  final  dose  of 
pollution— the  effluent  from  the  Toledo  sew- 
age plant  and  what  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
describes  as  "oil,  scum,  metallic  deposits,  and 
toxic  materials." 

Another  Lake  Erie  tributary— the  Cuya- 
hoga—which  flows  into  the  lake  at  Cleve- 
land, is  described  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice as  "debrls-fllled,  oil-slicked,  and  dirty- 
looking  throughout."  It  is  loaded  with 
collform  bacteria  and  salmonella.  It  Is  so 
polluted  with  oil  that  It  frequently  catches 
Are  Structures  known  as  ""fire  breaks  '  have 
been  built  out  Into  the  river  to  fight  these 
blazes  In  the  Cleveland  harbor,  the  Public 
Health  Service  could  find  virtually  no  con- 
ventional aquatic  Ufe.  However,  the  sludge- 
worms  which  thrive  on  organic  matter  were 
well  represented— 400,000  per  square  meter 
on  the  harbor  bottom. 

That  is  the  story  of  Lake  Erie,  and  al- 
though It  is  so  shocking  and  dUgustlng  a£  to 
deserve  urgent  national  attention.  It  is  not 
unique.  Southern  Lake  Michigan,  ringed  with 
on  refineries,  steel  mills,  and  municipal 
sewage  outfalls,  may  be  even  worse.  Sclentista 
estimate  that  It  would  Uke  100  years  to  re- 
place the  polluted  water  of  southern  Lake 
Michigan,  and  some  consider  the  poUuUon 
in  this  area  irreversible. 


have  our  own  Wisconsin  pollution 
scal^l  in  Green  Bay.  a  magnificent  recrea- 
tion* body  of  water  In  northeastern  Wls- 
consln,  widely  known  as  a  yachtsman's  para- 
dise and  site  of  a  multlmUUon  doUar  resort 
industry.  This  "Cape  Cod  of  Wlaconsln"  is 
threatened  with  ruin  by  a  tide  of  pollution 
which  is  moving  up  the  bay  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  one  mile  per  year.  The  pollution 
comes  from  rivers  such  as  the  Pox,  the 
Peshtlgo,  the  Oconto,  and  the  Menominee, 
which  drain  large  areas  of  Wisconsin  and 
northern  Michigan. 

The  experience  In  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  Green  Bav  has  convinced  many  ex- 
perts of  this  chilling  fact:  It  Is  a  definite 
poesiblUty  that  the  Great  Lakes— the  great- 
est single  source  of  fresh  water  in  the  world — 
could  be  effectively  destroyed  by  pollution 
m  the  years  ahead.  If  this  were  to  happen, 
it  would  be  the  greatest  natural  resource 
disaster  in  modem  history. 

That  Is  the  outline  of  this  new  American 
tragedy.  The  obvious  question  now  Is.  what 
can  be  done  about  It? 

First,  I  think  we  must  learn  what  a  com- 
plex and  widespread  problem  we  face  In 
water  pollution.  Like  crime,  like  death  on 
the  highway,  pollution  is  a  social  problem 
which  extends  throughout  our  society  There 
Is  no  single  villain,  and  there  is  no  simple 
answer.  It  must  be  attacked  for  what  it  Is — 
a  sinister  byproduct  of  the  prosperous,  ur- 
banized. Industrial  world  in  which  we  live. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  ride  off  in  pur- 
suit of  Just  one  villain — such  as  city  sew- 
age, or  industrial  waste,  or  detergents,  or 
toilet  wastes  from  boats:  this  Is  a  battle 
which  must  be  fought  with  skill  and  cour- 
age on  many  different  fronts.  Nor  should 
we  be  fooled  by  the  strategy  of  many  pollu- 
ters, who  argue,  in  effect:  ""The  pollution 
which  we  cause  is  minor  compared  to  the 
big,  nation-wide  problem.  Why  not  leave 
us  alone  and  go  after  the  bl?  offenders?" 
Even  some  of  the  lesser  offenders  In  the 
pollution  crisis  could  ruin  us  in  time. 

The    primary    sources    of    pollution    are 
these : 

Municipal  sewage:  Despite  heroic  efforts 
and  heavy  investments  by  many  cities,  our 
munlclpai  sewage  treatment  plants  are  woe- 
fully Inadequate.  Some  cities  have  no  treat- 
ment at  all:  others  remove  only  part  of 
the  pollutants  found  In  sewage.  As  a  result 
the  effluent  discharged  by  our  cities  today 
(treated  and  untreated)  is  equivalent  to 
the  untreated  sewage  from  a  nation  of 
seventv-five  railUon  people. 

Industrial  pollution  is  roughly  twice  as 
big  a  problem  as  municipal  sewage.  Despite 
tremendous  Investmente  In  research  and 
treatment  plant  construction  by  some  in- 
dustries, the  overall  record  is  terrible.  Some 
industries  feel  they  cannot  remain  com- 
petitive if  thev  spend  heavily  for  treatment 
plants  Communities  and  states  are  reluc- 
tant to  push  them  too  far.  As  a  result,  indus- 
trial wastes  (treated  and  untreated)  now 
discharged  Into  our  waters  are  presently 
equal  to  the  untreated  sewage  of  a  nation 
of  165  million  people. 

Septic  tanks:  Vast  sections  of  the  nation 
have  no  sewer  collection  or  treatment  sys- 
tem at  aU.  In  such  areas,  underground  sep- 
tic tanks,  often  poorly  made  and  under- 
sized are  expected  to  distribute  wastes  into 
the  soil  They  overflow  Into  natural  water- 
courses, thev  leak  bacteria  and  detergents 
into  underground  wells,  and  they  are  de- 
stroying lakes  by  filling  them  with  nutrients 
that  foster  heavy  growths  of  algae. 

Ships  and  marine  terminals:  In  selected 
areas  the  discharge  of  toilet  wastes^  oil. 
garbage,  and  rubbish  from  ships  and  shore- 
une  installations  Is  a  major  problem  For 
some  reason,  this  form  of  poUut  on  Is  widely 
tolerated  and  enforcement  of  laws  forbld- 
dlne  It  Is  virtually  nonexistent. 

Pesticides:  The  terrifying  prospect  of 
spreading  poison  all  over  the  globe  confronts 
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us.  We  now  use  more  than  700  mllUon  pounds 
a  year  of  synthetic  pesticides  and  agrlcul- 
tureal  chemicals  of  45.000  varieties.  This 
volume  Is  expected  to  Increase  tenfold  In  the 
next  twenty  years.  Many  of  these  poisons  per- 
sist forever  In  the  environment,  and  their 
concentration  tullds  up  geometlcally  as  they 
progress  though  the  food  chain  (water,  sea- 
weed, fish,  blrda.  mammals).  DDT  residue 
has  been  discovered  In  penguins  In  Antarc- 
tica. In  reindeer  la  Alaska.  In  seals,  and  In  fish 
caught  In  remote  areas  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
One  part  of  DDT  In  one  billion  parts  of 
water  will  kill  blue  crabs  In  eight  days. 

Silt:  One  of  the  most  serious  pollutants  all 
over  the  world  Is  the  dirt  which  washes  Into 
our  waters  from  off  the  land.  This  somewhat 
natxiral  problem  Is  disastrously  aggravated 
by  contemporary  (trends — widespread  clear- 
ing of  land  for  siibdlvlslons  and  shopping 
centers:  construction  of  highways  and  park- 
ing lots  (Which  caise  rapid  runoff)  and  the 
Intensive  development  of  lake  shores  and 
rlverbanks.  Controlling  surface  runoff  and 
the  slltatlon  whlchj  It  causes  Is  complicated 
by  our  patchwork  of  political  boundaries  and 
the  lack  of  coordinated  government  planning. 

Detergents,  fertl  Izers.  and  other  chemi- 
cals: Some  of  thtse  commonly  used  sub- 
stances pass  through  even  good  waste  treat- 
ment .systems  and  )ecome  persistent  pollut- 
ants. Such  pollutloi  can  be  eliminated  only 
by  chdnglng  the  composition  of  such  sub- 
stances, regulating  heir  use,  or  devising  new 
removal  techniques 

Obviously,  any  niitlon-wlde  problem  made 
up  of  so  many  elenJents  Is  extremely  dlfflcult 
to  attack.  Yet  I  be  leve  that  the  rapidly  ac- 
celerating destrucilon  of  our  natural  re- 
sources is  our  number  one  domestic  problem, 
and  the  greatest  of  all  our  resource  problems 
Is  water  pollution.  If  we  are  to  meet  this 
pollution  threat,  18  we  are  to  save  the  waters 
of  America  and  preserve  this  most  indispens- 
able part  of  our  natural  environment,  we 
must  make  the  war  on  pollution  a  high  prior- 
ity matter  at  every  level  of  government — 
local,  state  and  Faderal — and  we  must  Insist 
that  private  indusjry  do  likewise. 

Baffling  and  complicated  as  the  pollution 
problem  is.  It  Is  not  Insoluble.  There  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  a  great  and  prosper- 
ous nation,  with  the  money  and  know-how 
to  shoot  man  to  the  moon,  cannot  prevent 
Its  lakes  and  rivers  from  being  destroyed  and 
Its  life-giving  water  supplies  endangered. 

Just  as  there  Is  no  single  <:ause  of  pollu- 
tion, so  there  is  no  single  solution  to  the 
problem 

Consider  the  question  of  what  to  do  about 
municipal  sewage  and  industrial  wastes.  Why 
do  we  tolerate  a  situation  where  these  two 
sources  alone  pour  Into  our  waters  each  year 
the  equivalent  of  the  completely  untreated 
sewage  of  a  nation  of  240  million  persons? 

In  the  case  of  municipal  sewage,  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  lack  of  nnoney,  aggravated 
In  some  cases  by  a  shocking  lack  of  pub- 
lic concern.  There  are  now  more  than  1300 
communities  which  have  sewer  systems  but 
discharge  their  wastes  Into  the  waters  with- 
out any  treatment  at  all.  These  communi- 
ties have  a  population  of  more  than  eleven 
million  people.  How  such  a  condition  could 
exist  in  the  year  1966 — when  it  Is  generally 
Illegal  to  throw  a  gum  wrapper  out  of  a 
c»r  window — Is  inconceivable. 

We  have  another  1300  communities — with 
almost  seventeen  million  population — which 
treat  their  wastes  but  In  a  completely  In- 
adequate manner.  In  most  cases,  these  are 
communities  which  use  what  Is  known  as 
"primary"  treatment.  They  screen  their  sew- 
age and  let  the  soUds  settle  out,  but  they 
do  not  remove  dissolved  solids,  salts,  chem- 
icals, bacteria,  and  special  problems  such 
as  detergents.  Every  community  should  have 
what  is  known  as  "secondary"  treatment,  un- 
der which  sewage — after  primary  treatment — 
Is  held  in  in  holding  tanks,  brought  Into  con- 
tact with  air  and  biologically  active  sludge. 


so  that  bacteria  have  a  chance  to  consume 
the  pollutants. 

The  Conference  of  State  Sanitary  En- 
gineers estimates  that  It  would  cost  $1.8 
billion  to  provide  adequate  sewage  collec- 
tion and  treatment  for  these  communities 
which  now  have  no  treatment  or  completely 
Inadequate  treatment. 

But  even  this  would  still  leave  us  with  a 
massive  municipal  pollution  problem.  Even 
good  secondary  treatment  removes  only 
eighty  per  cent  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
pollutants.  Chicago,  for  instance,  with  a  good 
secondary  treatment  plant,  discharges  treated 
effluent  which  Is  equivalent  to  the  untreated, 
raw  sewage  of  one  million  people.  It  dumps 
1,800  tons  of  solids  per  day  Into  the  Il- 
linois waterway.  At  the  rate  the  pollution 
load  la  increasing  It  Is  estimated  that  even 
If  all  communities  have  secondary  treatment 
plants  by  1980,  the  total  amount  of  pol- 
lutants reaching  watercourses  would  still  be 
the  same  as  today.  Obviously,  we  need  .i 
massive  program  to  build  highly  effective 
city  sewage  treatment  plants. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  local  property  taxes 
cannot  support  such  a  gigantic  Investment, 
and  that  If  we  wait  for  communities  to 
do  this  on  their  own,  it  will  never  be  done. 
Moat  state  budgets  also  are  severely  strained, 
so  much  of  this  burden  is  going  to  have 
to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  government — If 
we  want  the  Job  done  early  enough  to  be 
effective. 

The  Senate  Air  and  Water  Pollution  sub- 
committee estimates  that  it  will  cost  $20 
billion  to  provide  secondary  treatment  in 
plants  serving  eighty  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation and  more  advanced  treatment  in 
plants  serving  the  other  twenty  per  cent.  We 
have  had  a  Federal  program  to  assist  com- 
munities in  building  such  treatment  plants 
for  the  past  ten  years,  but  it  has  been  In- 
adequate. It  has  recently  been  greatly  im- 
proved, but  It  Is  still  inadequate.  In  the 
past  It  has  provided  grants  of  up  to  thirty 
per  cent  within  the  limits  of  available  funds. 
The  most  recent  act — the  Clean  Waters  Res- 
toration Act  of  1966 — authorizes  a  total  of 
about  $3.6  billion  over  the  next  five  years 
($160  million  in  1967.  $406  million  In  1968, 
$700  million  in  1969,  $1  billion  in  1970.  and 
$1.25  billion  in  1971).  A  community  can  get 
a  grant  for  up  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  a  project,  provided  the  state  pays  tweniy- 
flve  per  cent  and  provided  water  quality 
standards  have  been  established. 

New  York  needs  an  estimated  $1.7  billion 
for  new  sewage  plants.  The  new  law  would 
give  It  a  total  of  only  $307  million.  Ohio 
needs  $1  billion  and  would  get  $180  million. 
Wisconsin  needs  $286  million  and  would  get 
$75  million. 

If  we  are  serious  about  the  Federal  govern- 
ment paying  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
eliminating  municipal  pollution,  then  Wash- 
ington must  provide  $10  billion — not  $3.6 
billion — and  even  then  we  will  be  expecting 
our  hard  pressed  states  and  communities  to 
come  up  with  another  $10  billion. 

Personally,  I  think  It  Is  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect the  states  and  localities  to  assume  a 
burden  of  this  size.  And  I  do  not  think  the 
nation  can  sit  by  and  wait  while  Its  com- 
munities struggle  to  build  up  the  financial 
resources  and  the  political  courage  needed 
to  do  the  Job.  I  think  we  should  get  sewage 
treatment  plants  built  the  way  we  are  get- 
ting Interstate  highways  built — by  offering 
ninety  per  cent  Federal  financing.  I  have  In- 
troduced legislation  which  would  establish 
such  a  program. 

The  municipal  sewage  problem  Is  compli- 
cated by  another  problem — combined  storm 
and  sanitary  sewers.  By  combining  storm 
water  and  human  wastes  In  one  sewer  sys- 
tem, many  cities  build  up  such  a  tremen- 
dous load  during  rainstorms  that  their  sew- 
age treatment  plants  cannot  handle  It.  They 
have  had  to  Install  automatic  devices  which 
divert  the  combined  sewer  load  directly  Into 


lakes  or  streams  whenever  It  get  above  a 
certain  level.  In  this  manner,  slxty-flve  bil- 
lion gallons  of  raw,  untreated  sewage  goes 
Into  our  lakes  and  rivers  each  year. 

Most  cities  are  separating  storm  and  sani- 
tary sewers  In  new  subdivisions,  but  the  task 
of  separating  the  sewers  In  the  older  areas  Is 
a  staggering  one.  Complete  separation  would 
cost  an  estimated  $30  billion.  It  would  cost 
$160  per  resident  In  Washington,  DC.  $215 
In  Milwaukee,  $280  In  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  would  cost  Wisconsin  an  estimated 
$186  million,  Indiana  $496  million.  Michigan 
$970  million,  New  York  and  Illinois  about 
$1  12  billion  each.  These  are  only  general 
estimates  of  the  direct  costs  and  they  do  not 
lake  Into  account  the  disruption  of  traffic 
and  the  local  economy  caused  by  ripping  up 
miles  of  underground  sewers. 

In  the  hope  of  avoiding  such  costs,  the 
Federal  government  has  underwritten  sev- 
eral research  projects  to  see  If  this  problem 
cannot  be  met  In  some  other  way — throvigh 
temporary  imderground  storage  of  sewer 
overflows,  for  Instance,  or  by  building  smaller 
sanitary  sewer  pipes  Inside  existing  storm 
sewers. 

The  staggering  problem  of  industrial  pol- 
lution is  virtually  untouched  today  by  our 
Federal  anti-pollution  programs,  even 
though  Industry  contributes  twice  as  much 
pollution  to  our  waters  as  do  municipalities. 
If  we  do  not  step  up  otir  Industrial  waste 
treatment  plant  construction,  the  pollution 
effect  of  Industrial  wastes  alone  by  1970  will 
be  equal  to  the  untreated,  raw  sewage  from 
our  entire  population. 

Industries  are  widely  crltized  for  dumping 
wastes  into  our  waters,  and  this  criticism 
Is  often  Justified  They  are  pressured  by  local, 
state,  and  Federal  officials.  But  some  in- 
dustries are  able  to  avoid  a  .serious  crackdown 
against  them  by  threatening  to  move.  Most 
Industries  argue — sometimes  effectively — 
that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  make  mas- 
sive investments  in  treatment  plants  If  their 
competitors — often  in  different  parts  of  the 
coimtry — are   not   forced   to   do   so. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
threat  of  enforcement  alone  Is  not  going  to 
solve  our  industrial  pollution  problem.  We 
must  provide  direct  financial  assistance  to 
see  to  It  that  the  plants  are  built.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  provide  both  loans 
and  grants  of  up  to  fifty  per  cent  to  indus- 
tries whose  size  and  economic  circum- 
stances prevent  them  from  assuming  the  full 
burden  of  providing  their  own  facilities.  I 
thmk  such  assistance  should  be  carefully 
limited  and  should  be  for  a  short  period, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  can  avoid  it.  We  are 
going  to  pay  the  cost  of  Industrial  pollution 
in  one  way  or  another — In  the  cost  of  the 
manufactured  product.  In  taxes,  or  In  ruined 
water  resources. 

But  massive  construction  programs  alone 
are  not  going  to  solve  our  municipal  and 
industrial  pollution  problems.  We  need  a 
tremendous  expansion  of  Federally  supported 
research  to  find  completely  new  answers.  Our 
whole  waste  dlspo.sal  system,  from  the  house- 
hold toilet  to  the  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment plant.  Is  a  holdover  from  another  era. 
The  system  should  be  studied  and  rede- 
signed, using  the  latest  scientific  techniques 
and  fitted  Into  a  coordinated,  nation-wide 
system  of  waste  disposal.  Research  grants 
should  be  made  to  private  Industry  and  uni- 
versities to  develop  new  methods  and  devices 
to  refine,  use,  neutralize,  or  destroy  pollu- 
tants. We  should  compute  what  our  present 
waste  disposal  systems  are  costing  us — in- 
cluding the  loss  in  natural  resources  de- 
stroyed—and what  alternative  systems  would 
cost. 

Compared  with  municipal  and  Industrial 
pollution,  the  other  pollution  problems  I 
have  mentioned  are  statistically  small.  For 
that  reason,  they  are  often  ignored.  But  we 
cannot  safely  "do  that.  Even  If  we  managed  to 
contain  the  flood  of  municipal  and  Industrial 
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poUuUon,  the  other  sources  could  do  faUl 
damage  to  our  environment. 

Septic  tanks  must  be  controlled  at  the 
state  and  local  level,  and  In  many  areas  I 
think  we  must  forbid  new  Inatallatlons  and 
work  to  replace  existing  ones  with  sewer 
systems.  For  Instance,  once  an  Inland  lake 
U  ringed  with  cottages  with  septic  tanks,  it 
Is  doomed.  Septic  tanks  must  drain  some- 
where and  m  most  lakeshore  setting!  the 
natural  drainage  flow  is  into  the  lake.  At  the 
very  least,  thta  drainage  will  fertlllee  the 
lake,  cause  the  rapid  growth  of  algae,  and 
turn  the  lake  Into  a  murky,  foul  smelling 
mess. 

Ship  pollution  is  cerUlnly  serious  enough 
to  Justify  Federal  actton,  even  though  such 
suggestions  cause  howls  of  protest  from  those 
who  Insist  It  "Isn't  practical."  Why  Is  It 
practical  to  InstaU  retention  faclUtlee  on 
buses,  house  trailers,  and  aircraft  but  not  on 
boau  and  ships?  Obviously,  we  ape  willing 
to  allow  wastes  to  be  dumped  Into  our  water 
supplies  which  we  would  never  tolerate  being 
dumped  onto  the  land.  We  need  Federal  laws 
to  require  suitable  faculties  on  all  vessels 
using  our  navigable  waters,  and  we  need  a 
better  enforcement  system  to  crack  down  on 
such  disgraceful  practices  as  dumping  oil 
and  pumping  out  oily  ballast  tanks  on  the 
Oreat  Lakes  and  in  our  rivers. 

The  slltatlon  problem  can  be  controlled 
only  through  strict  zoning  and  land  use  con- 
trols. We  have  got  to  prevent  Intensive  de- 
velopment of  our  shorelines  If  we  are  to  save 
our  waters.  Once  a  large  portion  of  the  nat- 
xu-al  vegetative  cover  Is  destroyed,  the  water 
resource  Is  In  danger.  I  beUeve  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  should  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  those  willing  to  carry  out  soU 
conservation  practices  along  our  lakes  and 
streams  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  be  mean- 
ingful. 

Pesticides,  detergents,  and  exotic  new 
chemicals  will  plague  us  for  years  to  come. 
New  treatment  systems  may  offer  some  hope 
for  removing  these  substances,  but  I  think 
they  must  be  controlled  directly.  Those 
which  cannot  be  removed  safely  In  normal 
treatment  processes,  and  those  which  have 
chemical  structures  which  cause  them  to  per- 
slt  m  our  envlroimient  and  to  threaten  fish, 
wildlife,  and  human  health,  should  be 
banned  or  their  use  strictly  regulated. 

In  speeches  In  some  twenty-three  states 
In  the  past  four  years,  I  have  called  for  an 
emergency,  crash  program  to  fight  water 
pollution.  I  have  offered  my  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  conquering  water  pollution  as  $50  to 
$100  blUlon  over  the  next  decade.  It  now 
appears  I  may  have  been  conservative.  The 
Public  Health  Service  now  estimates  that  It 
will  cost  some  $20  bllUon  to  clean  up  the 
Oreat  Lakes  alone,  and  the  total  national 
cost  Is  now  estimated  at  $100  bllUon. 

But  everywhere  1  have  gone  I  have  found 
the  public  wilUng  to  pay  this  cost  to  save 
their  waters.  In  fact,  I  think  the  public  Is 
far  ahead  of  local,  state,  and  Federal  officials 
In  facing  up  to  this  crisis.  I  think  that  citi- 
zens in  most  communities  would  support  a 
sharp  crackdown  on  local  polluters  of  every 
variety.  I  think  they  want  their  states  to 
esUbllsh  high  water  quality  standards,  and 
then  enforce  them.  I  think  they  can  be  shown 
the  need  for  bold  regional  action  to  deal 
with  those  vast  Interstate  pollution  prob- 
lems (such  as  on  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Oreat  Lakes )  which  obviously  are  too  big  for 
any  conununlty  or  any  state  to  handle. 

And  I  think  that  the  citizens  of  America 
now  recognize  that  the  destruction  of  the 
major  river  networks  of  the  nation,  the 
threatened  destruction  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  the  slow  ruination  of  our  treasured  In- 
land lakes  and  trout  streams  Is  a  calamity  of 
.such  gigantic  projjorUons  as  to  deserve  the 
urgent  attention  of  all  citizens  and  prompt 
action  by  the  national  government. 
CXV 2176 — Part  26 


WANTED:  A  UNIFIED  STRATEGY 
FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTEC- 
TION 


Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Edwin  A. 
Locke,  Jr.,  president  of  the  American 
Paper  Institute,  recently  called  upon 
President  Nixon  and  Congress  to  estab- 
lish an  agency  with  strong  executive 
powers  to  carry  out  a  unified  strategy  to 
protect  the  environment. 

Mr.  Locke  has  solid  qualifications  to 
make  his  recommendations.  He  has 
served  his  country  well,  having  been 
called  by  three  Presidents— Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Truman,  and  John  F. 
Kennedy — to  perform  special  duties.  He 
was  the  featured  speaker  at  a  luncheon 
during  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forest  Institute  held  in  Washington 
on  October  27  and  28. 

Because  I  believe  his  speech  is  of  inter- 
est to  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Wanted:   A  Unitth)  Stuatecy  for  Ekvibon- 

MENTAL    PKOTECTIOK 

(By  Edwin  A.  Locke,  Jr.,  president,  American 
Paper  Institute) 
When  I  tell  you  that  It's  a  pleasure  to  be 
with  you  today  I  mean  It,  but  In  all  honesty 
I  was  not  sure  for  a  while  that  I  was  going 
to  be  able  to  say  that.  The  fact  Is  that 
when  your  president  asked  me  some  two 
weeks  ago  to  talk  about  the  environmental 
problem  I  was  rather  at  a  loss.  Certainly  I 
have  long  been  interested  in  what  some  peo- 
ple call  the  problem  of  "the  effluent  society", 
but  It  seemed  to  me  at  first  that  the  sub- 
ject had  been  so  thoroughly  analyzed  for- 
wards and  backwards  by  so  many  writers  end 
speakers  that  there  was  really  nothing  fresh 
or  worthwhile  left  to  say.  I  had  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  myself  standing  up  here  and  repeating 
things  you  have  all  heard  before,  to  our 
common  misery. 

But  now  I  am   grateful  to  Buzz  Hodges 
for  stimulating  me  to  come  to  gripe  with  this 
problem.  I  felt  ImpeUed  to  try  to  see  the  en- 
vironmental dangers  confronting  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  those  aspects  of  It 
that  relate  to  the  foreet-based  industries.  As 
a  result  my  outiook  has  gradvially  changed. 
I  have  come  to  some  tentative  conclusions 
about  the  nature  of  the  effort  needed  to  Im- 
prove environmental  quality  and  I  would  like 
to  share  those  conclusions  with  you  today. 
Let  me  say  at  once  that  there  has  not  been 
time  to  dlscvisB  the  purport  of  these  remarks 
in  any  formal  way  with  others  in  the  Indus- 
try. But  on  the  basis  of  recent  talks  about 
the  environmental  problem  with  many  p)ai>er 
company  executives,  I  think  there  would  be 
considerable   support  for  my   views  among 
them.  And  let  me  say  further  that  there  Is 
every  reason  for  people  In  our  Industries  to 
speak  out  on  the  broad  national  aspects  of 
the  environmental  effort,  when  we  see  some 
step  that  might  soundly  be  taken.  We  have 
I  think  proved  our  earnest  intention  to  pro- 
mote the  envlronmehtal  cause.  We  have  long 
since  realized  that  aside  from  the  dictates 
of  social  responalblUty,  our  long-range  eco- 
nomic  interests   are  Inextricably  linked   to 
the  quality  of  the  environment. 

I  beUeve  that  anyone  who  objectively  ex- 
amines our  efforts  to  cope  with  the  environ- 
mental threats  that  have  gathered  so  much 
momentum  In  recent  yetu's  must  realize  that 
we  are  taking  determined  strides  to  conserve 
the  nation's  resources  and  protect  Its  air  and 
water.  It  is  worth  whUe  reminding  ourselves 
how  much  has  already  been  done.  Let  me 
take  a  minute  or  two  for  that. 


Critics  who  have  not  yet  caught  up  with 
the  facts  eometlmM  Msume  that  we  are  luke- 
warm about  conaervatlon,  but  what  are  the 
facU?  Since  1960  the  pulp  and  paper  com- 
panle*  alone  have  put  at  least  a  bllUon  dol- 
*lan  Into  reforestation,  fire  prevention  and 
foreet  reaeareb.  This  effort  Is  now  abowlng 
subetantial  results.  Take  research  alone.  Re- 
cent advances  In  tree  genetics  and  tech- 
nique* of  fertilisation  have  opened  up  the 
prospect  of  producting  and  speeding  the 
growth  of  superior  trees  that  in  the  next 
generation  will  greatly  enlarge  our  forest 
resources. 

Meanwhile  we  are  by  no  means  standing 
still.  Important  developments  in  forest  man- 
agement, the  Improvement  of  harvesting 
methods,  successful  research  In  tree  chemis- 
try and  improved  techniques  of  pulping  are 
already  enabling  the  industry  to  make  use  of 
increasing  amounts  of  wood  substances  pre- 
viously regarded  as  waste.  Equally  important, 
the  industry  In  recent  years  has  found  ways 
to  produce  Ught-welght  papers  for  pvirpoeee 
that  formerly  required  hea(vler  stock,  thus 
saving  large  amounts  of  wood  fiber.  We  are 
also  beginning  to  move  vigorously  In  the  col- 
lection of  waste  paper  which  Is  recycled  and 
vised  again.  Putting  all  these  factors  together, 
one  of  the  leading  scientific  authorities  of 
the  Industry  recenUy  told  me  that  within  the 
lifetime  of  most  of  us  an  acre  of  typical  tlm- 
berland  will  go  a  great  deal  farther  to  satisfy 
consumer  demand  than  at  present.  He  ac- 
tually said  six  or  seven  times  farther,  but  I 
think  we  would  all  gladly  settle  for  half  of 

that. 

The  industry's  progress  In  fighting  pollu- 
tion of  water  and  air  has  been  equally  im- 
pressive. Our  liquid  waste  discharge  per  ton 
of  production  has  been  cut  to  considerably 
less  than  hall  as  compared  with  10  years  ago. 
and  great  quantities  of  water  are  being  con- 
served as  our  mlUs  progressively  install  re- 
cently developed  processes  that  permit  the 
recycling  of  industrial  water.  As  for  air  Im- 
provement, at  the  present  time  virtually  all 
the  kraft  paper  mills  of  the  country  have 
now  installed  major  devices  to  control  par- 
ticulate emissions.  More  than  90%  of  all  such 
emissions  have  been  eliminated,  and  Industry 
research  Is  concentrating  hard  on  ways  of 
coping  with  other  aspects  of  the  air  poUution 
problem.  In  some  of  our  research  projects, 
the  government  has  given  us  valuable  co- 
operation. 

We  have.  I  believe,  earned  our  credentials 
as  convinced  supporters  of  the  national  effort 
to  protect  the  environment.  For  that  matter, 
I  think  the  pubUc  wovUd  be  surprised  to 
learn  how  far  Industry  as  a  whole  has  come 
In  Its  determination  to  improve  the  environ- 
mental picture.  Recently  I  have  been  working 
with  more  than  a  score  of  major  Industry  as- 
sociations assisted  by  the  staff  of  a  major 
Institution  In  the  field  of  economic  research 
and  analysis.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  we  hope 
to  have  completed  the  outline  of  a  program 
to  which  all  industries  could  subscribe,  as  a 
basis  for  even  greater  efforts  to  assure  futtire 
environmental  quality. 

Now  In  saying  what  I  have  said  about  the 
positive  gains  already  made.  I  am  not  for  a 
moment  losing  sight  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Nation's  environmental  problem  as  a  whole. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  however  much  m- 
dustry  has  accomplished,  and  however  much 
government  has  achieved,  It  Is  still  not 
enough — not  by  a  long  sight — certainly  not 
enough  to  permit  complacency. 

I  try  to  be  conservative  In  my  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  I  draw  back  from  using  words  like 
"emergency,"  but  I  think  we  must  seriously 
listen  to  ecologlsts  who  tell  us  that  If  we 
do  not  promptly,  as  a  nation,  take  adequate 
preventive  measures,  we  will  have  an  environ- 
mental emergency  In  the  next  decade.  The 
essence  of  their  warning  Is  simple  and  blunt. 
Increasing  amounts  of  deleterious  substances 
entering  the  air  threaten  to  Impair  the  Na- 
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tion's  health  and  productivity,  perhaps  on  an 
epidemic  scale.  A  water  emergency  may  be 
even  more  imminent.  It  Is  now  familiar  that  a 
number  of  our  rivers  and  lakes  are  ao  badly 
polluted  that  they  will  no  longer  support 
much  aquatic  life  and  are  a  biological  threat 
to  human  populations  on  their  shores;  but 
what  may  not  be  so  well  known  is  that  by 
the  middle  I970's,  If  the  current  trend  of  de- 
mand continues,  the  need  for  water  in  our  ex- 
panding population  may  well  exceed  the  total 
potential  supply  from  present  sources. 
Whether  by  that  time  desalt nlzatlon  of  ocean 
water  will  be  far  enough  advanced  to  make 
up  the  shortage  is  still  uncertain 

I  think  we  must  all  ask  ourselves  why  Is 
It,  since  Industry  Is  doing  so  much,  and  gov- 
ernment Is  striving  so  hard  to  prevent  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  the  environment — why 
Is  It  that  there  has  not  been  more  progress 
overall? 

A  good  part  of  the  answer  Is  that  the  effort 
to  protect  the  environment  Is  badly  frag- 
mented on  both  the  local  and  national  levels. 
Let  me  take  the  local  situation  first.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  attack  the  problem 
piece-meal,  as  situations  become  critical  in 
one  reepect  or  another.  There  has  been  com- 
paratively little  overall  environmental  plan- 
ning in  local  communities  Pew  have  been 
able  to  figure  out  how  to  deal  with  the 
complenlties  of  pollution  from  sewage  and 
-garbag».  from  automobile  exhausts,  from 
domestic  heating,  and  from  industrial  .smoke 
and  effluents,  together  with  the  problems  of 
waste  disposal:  and  few  could  find  the  money 
to  do  the  Job  even  if  they  knew  how  .As  a  re- 
sult there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  procrastinat- 
ing and  an  Inclination  to  blame  the  other  fel- 
low for  worsening  conditions,  but  too  little 
constructive  action 

People  need  to  realize  that  pollution  is  not 
an  evil  visited  upon  their  communities  by 
this  or  that  segment  of  society.  It  is  the  com- 
mon problem  of  all.  the  inevitable  accom- 
paniment of  the  process  of  social  growth 
and  development.  Wherever  people  produce 
and  consume  there  are  bound  to  be  residues 
that  are  extremely  ditHcult  to  dispose  of. 
and  which  If  they  acciunulate  too  rapidly 
oan  polaon  tbe  air,  water  and  soil  on  which 
man  depends  for  life.  These  are  simply  prod- 
ucts of  the  social  metabolism.  The  problem 
is  to  keep  the  residues  at  tolerable  levels — 
a  difficult  but  by  no  means  impossible  task. 
But  unless  and  until  the  envln^nmenl  is 
dealt  with  as  a  whole,  there  will  not  be 
enough  forward  momentum,  in  my  opinion. 
to  reverse  preeent  negative  trends. 

Now  I  am  a  great  believer  in  local  Initiative. 
I  know  that  the  well-springs  of  our  success 
as  a  nation  He  In  the  spontaneous  response 
of  many  thousands  of  separate  communities 
to  local  conditions  and  challenges.  But  it  is 
all  too  easy  for  the  energies  of  a  community 
to  be  frustrated  and  dissipated  unless  they 
are  synchronised  with  the  primary  goals  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole  If  we  are  going  to  be 
effective  in  checking  environmental  deteri- 
oration at  the  local  level- — if  we  are  going 
to  pass  on  to  our  children  an  environment 
that  offers  promise  for  a  good  life,  I  believe 
we  will  have  tx3  make  a  much  more  unified 
effort  than  we  have  seen  to  date — an  effort 
that  will  combine  all  the  now  .scattered 
energies  devoted  to  this  problem  into  a  single 
force  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  country. 

I  imagine  that  all  of  us  here  know  that 
President  Nixon  and  the  Congress  have 
recently  begun  to  move  toward  a  national 
approach  to  environmental  protection.  The 
President  has  already  established  an  En- 
vironmental Quality  Council  with  himself 
as  Chairman,  and  with  a  membership  made 
up  of  appropriate  Cabinet  members  and 
White  House  advisers,  with  the  aim  of  arriv- 
ing at  sound  national  policies.  Bills  with 
much  the  same  purpose  are  currently  being 
considered  by  the  Congress.  One  of  them, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Jackson,  proposes  to 
set  up  a  council  consisting  of  full  time  ^ro- 


fesalonals  In  this  field  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent. Another  bill,  introduced  by  Senator 
Muskie,  alms  to  establish  an  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Quality  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  a«  an  Intelligence  center 
and  advisory  body. 

These  are  useful  steps  as  far  as  they  go. 
but  In  my  opinion  they  do  not  go  nearly  far 
enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
national  situation  If  we  are  going  to  deal 
successfully  with  the  mounting  dangers  to 
the  environment,  the  government  needs  not 
only  sound  Information,  advice  and  policies, 
but  an  operating  organization  that  can  move 
fast  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done.  At  present 
executive  authority  in  this  field  is  divided 
among  so  many  goveriunent  departments 
and  agencies  that  the  complete  list  runs  to 
several  tyfjed  pages. 

We  have  In  the  not  far  distant  past  seen 
ad  hoc  sigencles  of  this  kind  called  into  be- 
ing by  the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
meet  emergency  situations,  and  with  good 
results.  One  of  them  was  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  of  the  early  1940"s,  where  I  was 
able'  to  see  close  up  how  much  could  be  ac- 
complished by  an  agency  with  broad  powers 
to  tap  the  energies  of  the  nation's  compli- 
cated economy,  and  direct  them  to  a  specific 
end.  The  other  was  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  of  the  1930s,  which  had 
the  task  of  helping  to  revive  a  declining  econ- 
omy, together  with  the  power  to  raise  the 
needed  capital.  Both  of  these  organizations 
were  staffed  primarily  by  businessmen. 
While  I  would  not  presume  to  try  to  define 
the  right  kind  of  government  agency  for 
the  present  need,  it  strikes  me  that  the  na- 
ture and  accomplishments  of  the  WPB  and 
RFC  might  be  profitably  studied  and  the 
lessons  applied  In  the  current  environmental 
situation 

My  feeling  Is  that  the  sooner  the  President 
and  the  Congress  create  an  "Environmental 
Protection  Board"  with  strong  executive, 
rather  than  merely  advisory  powers,  the  bet- 
ter off  the  country  will  be  a  few  years  from 
now.  I  can  see  no  more  hopeful  way  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  work.  A  top  level  agency 
reporting  to  the  President  and  acting  under 
his  authority  would  be  in  a  position  to  ana- 
lyze the  environmental  needs  of  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  set  up  regional  models 
and  priorities  to  enable  local  authorities  to 
see  what  has  to  be  done,  in  what  sequence, 
how  soon,  and  at  what  cost  Such  an  agency 
could  coordinate  scientific  research  on  the 
environment  throughout  the  country,  with 
a  view  to  arriving  at  sound  criteria  and 
standards,  and  the  use  of  the  most  efficient 
equipment  and  processes.  The  Board  could 
assist  states,  cities  and  towns  In  systemati- 
cally initiating  essential  projects  in  the  most 
economical  way  Of  great  Importance  also 
would  be  the  Intensive  education  of  the 
public  In  their  responsibilities  to  the  en- 
vironment— not  only  adults,  but  especially 
tlie  young  who  will  have  to  carry  on  the  ef- 
fort to  protect  the  environment  In  the  years 
ahead. 

My  remarks  here  have  concentrated  on  the 
sispects  of  environmental  deterioration  that 
demand  prior  attention  from  the  forest- 
based  Industries,  notably  air  and  water  pol- 
lution and  conservation,  but  in  all  probabil- 
ity a  Federal  program  of  action  to  be  fully 
effective  might  finally  have  to  deal  with 
other  major  aspects  of  the  ecological  bal- 
ance, as  they  derive  from  such  major  con- 
ditions as  urban  blight  and  soil  pollution. 

Plainly,  the  cost  of  environmental  protec- 
tion is  going  to  run  to  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars over  the  next  decade — and  this  is  a  time 
when  the  government  Is  already  faced  with 
many  urgent  and  competing  demands  on  the 
budget.  The  new  agency,  however,  by  cen- 
tralizing operations  which  are  now  appalling- 
ly fragmented,  could  undoubtedly  achieve 
important  economies.  Certainly,  it  would  of- 
fer for  the  first  time  a  fully  coordinated  at- 
tack on  the  problem — and  one  that  Is  essen- 


tial If  we  are  going  to  overcome  the  threats 
of  a  water  famine,  epidemics  of  respiratory 
diseases  ami  shortages  of  raw  materials.  I 
think  the  American  public  has  the  good  sense 
to  recognize  the  imperative  need  and  would 
support  the  government  In  a  unification  of 
executive  powers  over  the  environment. 

Bold  and  vigorous  action  by  the  Federal 
government  along  these  lines  La  also  likely 
to  have  a  tonic  effect  on  the  nation's  morale. 
The  depressing  psychological  climate  created 
by  a  deteriorating  environment  cannot  be 
easily  measured,  but  I  suspect  that  It  is  an 
Insidious  negative  force  now  working  below 
the  level  of  consciousness  to  weaken  the  spirit 
of  the  people.  The  reassurance  that  would  be 
given  by  an  all-out  drive  to  improve  the  en- 
vironment might  do  more  to  unify,  encour- 
age and  energize  our  nation  than  any  other 
development  that  I  can  foresee. 

In  fact,  If  the  government  should  move 
soon  to  create  and  implement  a  unified  en- 
vironmental strategy,  the  benefits  might  be 
felt  Internationally,  as  well  as  vrtthln  our 
borders.  The  United  Nations  has  called  a  con- 
ference to  formulate  world  policy  on  the  en- 
vironmental problem  in  1972.  If  by  that  time 
we  in  the  United  States  are  moving  strongly 
to  protect  our  own  environment,  many  an- 
other nation  may  find  our  example  worth 
following.  This  is  one  of  the  few  issues  on 
which  international  solidarity  might  be 
achieved  in  our  time.  By  displaying  vision,  by 
leading  the  way.  this  country  may  open  up 
new  vistas  of  hope  to  all  men  threatened  by 
environmental  deterioration,  and  may  enrich 
the  lives  of  future  generations,  not  only  on 
this  continent,  but  throughout  the  world. 


RECOGNITION    OF   HUMAN    RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  paragraph  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  on  December  10,  1948,  states: 

Whereas  recognition  of  the  inherent  dig- 
nity and  of  the  equal  and  inalienable  rights 
of  all  members  of  the  human  family  is  the 
foundation  of  freedom,  Justice  and  peace  in 
the  world. 

I  feel  that  in  this  preceding  para- 
graph, "recognition"  is  a  vital  word,  one 
that  we  should  all  pay  close  attention  to. 

The  United  States  has  historically  af- 
firmed "the  inherent  dignity  and  of  the 
equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family."  Furthermore, 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Constitution  explicitly  extols  these  basic 
principles.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

However,  v.hereas  the  United  States 
has  incorporated  these  most  basic  prin- 
ciples into  its  own  laws,  it  has  not  done 
so  on  the  international  level.  In  other 
words,  the  United  States  has  not  offi- 
cially "recognized"  a  number  of  these 
human  rights.  Specifically,  I  am  referring 
to  the  refusal  of  this  body  to  ratify  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Political 
Rights  for  Women,  on  Forced  Labor,  and 
on  Genocide. 

The  time  is  now  for  the  United  States 
to  stand  up  and  be  coiuited  as  one  of  the 
many  nations  to  recognize  "the  equal 
and  inalienable  rights  of  all  members  of 
the  human  family."  Simply  to  affirm 
these  rights  through  political  rhetoric  is 
no  longer  enough.  We  must  move  to  close 
the  gap  between  rhetoric  and  reality,  we 
must  move  to  ratify  these  Human  Rights 
Conventions. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  we  take 
this  step  toward  ratification,  that  if  we 
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take  this  step  of  "recognition,"  then  we 
will  have  advanced  the  day  when  there 
will  be  'justice  and  peace  in  the  world" 
for  all. 

THE  MORGANTOWN.  W.  VA.,  YOUTH 
CENTER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  its  Current  Affairs  section  on 
November  16,  the  Sunday  Gazette-Mail 
of  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  published  an  in- 
formative article  on  a  project  in  which 
I  am  deeply  interested— the  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  Youth  Center. 

Some  years  ago.  I  was  instrumental  in 
getting  the  National  Training  School  for 
Boys  moved  from  its  century-old  facili- 
ties in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  a  322-acre 
site  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  The  facili- 
ties which  had  been  renamed  the  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  Youth  Center,  was 
opened  in  January-  of  this  year  and  cur- 
rently trains  178  youthful  offenders. 
Eventually  it  will  have  adequate  facili- 
ties for  300. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  pride  in  play- 
ing a  part  in  the  transfer  and  in  secur- 
ing the  necessarj'  funds,  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  pro- 
vide the  Federal  institution  with  the 
most  modern  facilities  and  equipment 
to  cariT  out  its  rehabilitation  program. 
I  also  take  great  pride  in  the  successes 
being  reported  by  the  center. 

The  article,  written  by  Sandra  Grant, 
points  out  that  one  boy  released  earlier 
this  month  has  made  arrangements  to 
enter  college.  Describing  the  center  as 
more  of  a  community  than  an  institu- 
tion, the  writer  also  notes: 

The  work  program  is  designed  to  give 
each  inmate  basic  skills  and  crafts  in  sev- 
eral trades  or  crafts — skills  that  will  get 
him  a  Job  when  he  is  released. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Guns.   Fences.  Fear— Here  There  Is  None 
(By  Sandra  Grant) 

Morgantown.— The  penologist  In  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  wanted  It  to  be  a 
prison. 

They  wanted  the  buildings  to  look  like 
prison  buildings.  They  wanted  two  high 
fences  of  barbed  wire  around  the  property, 
with  armed  guards  and  police  dogs  patrol- 
ling between  the  fences. 

The  sociologists  wanted  It  to  be  a  school 
and  a  treatment  center. 

The  sociologists  won. 

The  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Youth  Center, 
about  a  mile  from  Morgantown,  Is  a  collec- 
tion of  light-filled,  spacious  buildings  sep- 
arated from  the  outside  world  only  by  a  pe- 
rimeter road.  Few  of  the  guards  wear  uni- 
forms or  guns.  The  Inmates  are  called  stu- 
dents, and  they  are  allowed  to  wear  long  hair, 
sideburns  and  mustaches.  The  walls  In  a  cou- 
ple of  the  buildings  are  plastered  with  anti- 
war signs.  And  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Youth 
Center  Is  the  only  prison  In  the  federal  sys- 
tem that  has  a  pet  cat. 

"I  know  that  a  lot  of  people  call  this  coun- 
try-clubbing." says  Roy  Gerard,  who  did 
most  of  the  planning  for  the  center  he  now 
directs.  "A  lot  of  people  think  prisons  don't 
deserve  the  comforts  and  attention  we  pro- 
vide. But  we're  trying  to  run  a  rehabilitation 
Institution,  not  Just  a  place  where  people 
are  confined  and  punished  for  a  designated 
length  of  time.  Isn't  It  better  to  release  peo- 


ple who  have  some  work  skills  and  can  func- 
tion successfully  in  society  rather  than  peo- 
ple who  have  gained  nothing  from  being  in 
an  Institution  and  are  Ukely  to  get  Into 
trouble  again?" 

Kennedy  opened  In  January.  It  now  has 
178  inmates,  ranging  in  age  from  13  to  20. 
The  population  will  gradually  build  to  about 
300  and  will  be  kept  at  that  level. 

•Our  population  Is  selected  for  us,'"  says 
Gerard.  "We  take  boys  from  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States  and  we  receive  the 
youngest,  least  sophisticated  offenders.  The 
boys  we  get  have  usually  been  In  trouble  for 
two  or  three  years.  More  than  half  have  had 
previous  commitments  to  correctional  insti- 
tutions Most  of  them  have  committed  crimes 
against  property,  such  as  driving  stolen  cars 
across  state  lines.  We  get  very  few  who  have 
committed  violent  crimes,  because  those  are 
usually  state  offenses.  We  have  some  boys 
who  have  been  convicted  of  charges  involv- 
ing drugs,  such  as  illegal  possession  of  mari- 
juana. We  get  a  few  who  have  committed 
military-related  crimes,  such  as  going  AWOL 
or  refusing  to  be  Inducted." 

Many  of  the  boys  at  Kennedy  now  were 
transferred  there  from  other  institutions 
when  the  center  opened  in  January.  It  was 
a  move  thev  appreciated.  "I  was  at  the  Na- 
tional Training  School  in  Washington  before 
1  came  here."  one  boy  said  recently.  I 
couldn't  even  compare  the  two.  Ive  gained 
insight  into  my  problems  here  and  I  ve 
learned  to  care  about  other  people."  This 
boy  went  home  a  week  ago.  He  has  already 
made  arrangements  to  re-enter  college 

Boys  arrive  at  Kennedy  in  arm  chains, 
handcuffs  and,  sometimes,  leg  irons.  They 
are  placed  in  the  reception  cottage,  the  only 
building  which  is  always  locked  For  two 
weeks  they  are  tested,  observed  and  Inter- 
viewed. They  are  classified  Into  four  behavior 
groups:  Inadequate-Immature,  neurotic-dis- 
turbed, subcultural  and  psychopathic.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  two  weeks,  they  are  moved  to 
the  four  cottages  where  the  different  be- 
havior groups  are  housed. 

■An  important  part  of  our  program  Is  dif- 
ferential treatment  and  staff  matching,"  says 
Gerard.  ■Their  criminal  tiehavlor  is  related 
to  their  emotional  problems.  If  they're  going 
to  be  rehabilitated,  they  need  treatment  tail- 
ored to  their  needs.  They  can"t  be  put  to- 
gether and  treated  the  same. " 

The  inadequate-immature  inmates  need 
enriching,  educational  experiences  that  will 
help  them  grow  up  emotionally.  These  are 
usually  youngsters  who  have  been  led  Into 
delinquency  by  more  sophisticated  offenders, 
Gerard  points  out. 

The  boys  classified  as  subcultural  need  to 
have  their  attention  focused  on  society  as 
whole.  They  have  gang  habits  that  must  be 
broken. 

The  psycopathlc  Inmates,  Gerard  says,  are 
helped  most  by  varied,  constant  activity  and 
a  firm  set  of  "rules  that  leaves  no  doubt  in 
their  minds  about  what  is  expected  of  them. 
"In  each  cottage.""  the  director  says,  ""we 
place  the  correctional  officers  whose  beliefs 
about  and  approach  to  their  work  match  the 
needs  of  the  boys.  Many  people  who  are  at- 
tracted to  correctional  work  are  police  types. 
We  need  them  to  work  with  the  psychopathic 
offenders  who  respond  best  to  the  drill-ser- 
geant approach.  The  other  boys  need  officers 
who  are  more  interested  in  getting  close  to 
the  inmates  and  working  on  their  emotional 
problems." 

Gerard,  who  was  superintendent  of  the 
National  Training  School  for  two  and  a  half 
years  before  he  was  assigned  to  work  on 
plans  for  Kennedy,  developed  the  classifica- 
tion and  differential  treatment  program  with 
the  help  of  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Quay,  chairman  of 
Temple  University's  Division  of  Educational 
Psychology,  and  Dr.  Robert  Levenson,  chief 
of  psychological  services  for  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons. 

•I  was  given  a  major  role  in  the  planning 
almost  a  year  before  the  center  was  com- 


pleted and  opened."  Gerard  says.  "Many  of 
the  things  were  doing  here  have  a  strong 
theoretical  base.  We  tested  these  treatment 
techniques  in  experiments  at  the  National 
Training   School    and    we    proved    that   they 

work." 

Gerard  and  a  battery  of  consultants  also 
planned  an  innovative  work  program  and  an 
institution- wide  economic  system. 

The  work  program  is  designed  to  give  each 
inmate  basic  skills  in  several  trades  or 
crafts— skills  that  will  get  him  a  Job  when 
he"s  released  Each  boy  begins  as  a  trainee 
He  must  wear  an  lnmate"s  uniform  and  sleep 
in  a  cubicle  In  a  dormitory  Every  week  he 
get*  a  salary  in  the  form  of  points.  The  num- 
ber of  points  he  receives  depends  on  how 
well  he  does  his  work,  how  well  he  does  in 
the  center"s  school  and  how  well  he  gets 
along  with  his  fellow  Inmates.  He  must  pay 
for  everything  he  receives,  from  his  sleeping 
space  to  his  between-meal  snacks. 

A  trainee  works  his  way  up  to  apprentice 
and  begins  to  earn  a  higher  salary.  He  Is 
able  at  this  point  to  pay  for  a  private  room 
with  a  cot.  a  metal  cabinet  and  a  chair.  He 
may  wear  his  own  clothes  during  evenings 
and  on  weekends. 

The  third  and  last  work  level  is  the  honor 
class  An  inmate  in  the  honors  group  has 
larger  rooni  with  a  private  sink,  a  toilet, 
and  more  storage  space  He  may  wear  his 
own  clothes  at  any  time  and  is  eligible  for 
weekend  home  visits 

The  boys  who  cooperate  In  this  program 
are  doing  all  they  can  be  expected  to  do. 
Gerard  says  They  shouldn't  be  badcered 
constantly  about  the  length  of  their  hair, 
their  feelings  about  the  Vietnam  war  or  the 
stvle  of  clothing  they  prefer. 

"Its  much  easier  for  them  to  relax  and 
devote  themselves  to  what  we  want  them  to 
be  doing  If  they  don"t  have  to  think  about  a 
lot  of  things  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
our  program,"  Gerard  says  'We  could  spend 
most  of  our  time  making  sure  the  boys  have 
short  haircuts  and  don't  smoke  cigarettes. 
But  we'd  be  wasting  our  time  if  we  did. 
They"re  going  to  smoke  anyway,  and  they'd 
get  the  cigarettes  somehow  Theres  no  point 
in  trying  to  prevent  it  And  hair  is  an  indi- 
vidual thing.  I  don't  know  of  any  study  that 
relates  the  length  of  a  persons  hair  to  delin- 
quency We  have  rules,  but  lenient  ones  The 
hair  can  be  no  longer  than  the  collar  The 
mustache  can  be  no  wider  than  the  mouth 
No  beards  are  allowed.  Sideburns  must  be 
no  longer  than  the  bottom  of  the  ear  The 
Negro  boys  can  wear  .^fros  if  they  -want  to — 
some  of  them  do  "' 

Gerard  had  some  trouble  convincing  the 
center"s  barber  that  it  was  all  right  to  Just 
'rim  Instead  of  cut.  but  that  problem  was 
licked  long  ago. 

Gerard  has  been  fighting  little  battles  like 
these  for  the  boys  since  the  place  opened. 
One  of  his  memorable  attacks  on  the  twists 
and  tangles  of  bureaucratic  red  tape  and 
punishment-oriented  treatment  came  after 
a  cat  took  up  residence  on  the  center's 
grounds  As  cats  will,  this  one  decided  he 
had  found  a  home  and  he  settled  down  to 
stay  But  pets  are  strictly  forbidden  In  fed- 
eral Institutions. 

The  boys  wanted  to  keep  the  cat.  Gerard 
couldn"t  see  any  harm  in  the  animal's  pres- 
ence. To  the  contrary,  the  cat  seemed  to 
have  united  the  boys  in  a  pride  of  owershlp 
Gerard  had  to  go  to  Washington  officials 
with  a  good  sales  talk  on  the  cat.  But  he 
finally  got  permission  for  the  animal  to  stay 
and  It  is  there  now.  symbol  of  an  unpre- 
cedented victory  over  rules  and  regulations. 
These  little  battles  are  little  indeed  after 
the  wrangling  that  took  place  before  the 
center  was  even  built.  Plans  for  the  facility 
were  initiated  while  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was 
attorney  general— almost  eight  years  ago  The 
architectural  contract  was  awarded  to  C.  E 
SllUng  and  Associates,  a  Charleston  firm. 

Although  Geraj-d  emphasizes  the  favorable 
way  plans  finally  worked  out,  SlUing  recalls. 
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"If  It  haa  been  built  the  w»y  tbe  penologlata 
originally  wanted  It,  the  Kennedy  Youth 
Center  would  look  and  be  like  a  prison  today. 
They  wanted  the  two  barbed  wire  fenoea  with 
the  dogs  patrolling  between  them,  for  in- 
stance. The  aoclologlsts  and  we,  the  archi- 
tects, got  rid  of  one  of  the  fences.  Then  we 
managed  to  g»t  rid  of  the  second  one.  Then 
we  got  rid  of  the  dogs.  Now  there's  Just  a  road 
around  the  grounds,  and  the  boys  under- 
stand that  tbe  minute  they  put  a  foot  on 
that  road,  they're  off  limits.  We  hope,  and 
we  believe,  that  the  architecture  haa  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  atmoephere  of  the  cen- 
ter. We're  very  proud  of  it.  We  regard  it  aa 
one  of  our  moat  successful  projects." 

With  the  center  not  yet  a  year  old,  Gerard 
BtlU  has  many  plans  that  he  haan't  had  time 
to  put  into  operation.  A  Ilorgantown  drama 
group  used  tbe  center's  auditorium  to  pre- 
sent a  play  this  summer  and  Inmates  took 
part  in  the  production.  Oerard  wants  more 
actlvltlea  of  this  sort  going  on  more  often. 
He's  pleased  by  the  success  of  a  Jaycee  chap- 
ter that  was  started  In  one  ot  the  cxxttages  and 
he  wants  to  get  other  boys  Involved  In  scout- 
ing and  similar  "outside"  groups.  He  wants 
to  work  out  a  legal  procedure  that  will  allow 
more  events  such  as  the  West  Virginia  TTnl- 
veralty  swim  meet  held  In  the  center's  gym- 
nasium recently. 

"This  Is  the  first  federal  correctional  In- 
stltuttqn  that's  been  a  real  part  of  the  com- 
munlfy"."  Oerard  says.  "We've  still  got  red 
tape  to  get  around,  because  there's  liability 
involved  when  any  citizen  uses  this  kind  of 
federal  government  facility.  We're  getting  the 
community  more  and  more  Interested  and 
involved  In  what  we're  doing  here,  though. 
The  people  of  Morgantown  are  learning  that 
they  don't  have  to  be  afraid  of  the  boys  at 
the  Kennedy  Center,  and  the  boys  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  they're  living  In  a  com- 
munity, not  In  an  Institution  that  has  no 
relation  to  what's  outside  of  It." 


CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons is  one  of  utmost  concern  and  great 
complexity.  They  are  not  pleasant  sub- 
jects to  think  about  in  the  first  place  and 
until  very  recently  they  have  been  fur- 
ther shielded  from  our  consciousness  by 
an  excessive  shroud  of  secrecy.  Having 
now  been  brought  into  the  open,  the 
theoretical  and  technical  aspects  of  the 
subject  matter  complicate  the  task  of 
sound  analysis  ttnd  judgment.  Neverthe- 
less, a  great  deal  of  excellent  thought  is 
now  being  given  to  this  subject,  work 
which  should  be  of  great  value  to  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  the  future. 

Recently,  several  Members  of  the 
House  sponsored  a  study  of  the  strategic 
and  tactical  implications  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  Their  report  was 
presented  on  November  3,  and  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  it  from  Representative 
John  Dellenback. 

I  commend  this  effort  and  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  for  it  goes 
directly  to  the  most  difficult  and  most 
abstract  elements  of  the  CBW  Issue.  Even 
those  of  us  who  most  deeply  abhor  the 
thought  that  ch«nlcal  and  biological 
agents  might  actually  be  employed  must, 
nevertheless,  arrive  at  our  own  answer  to 
the  central  question  posed  in  this  excel- 
lent study:  "Do  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  add  a  positive  metisure  to  our 
overall  national  security?" 

I  urge  Senators  to  study  the  report, 


and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  its  sponsors  and  its  intro- 
duction be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

CBW   AND   National   Sacuarrt.   Novkmbb   3, 

loeg 

Tills  is  a  study  of  the  strategic  and  tacti- 
cal Implications  of  chemical  and  blologloal 
weapons.  WhUe  an  analysis  of  this  length 
cannot  be  ezhaustlve,  the  sponeon  ot  thia 
study  group  paper  believe  that  it  oontaina 
perspectivee  and  reconmiendatlons  worthy  of 
consideration  by  this  Oongreoe  and  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  sponsors  of  this  study  group  paper 
are  Congressmen: 

John  Dellenback  of  Oregon. 

Charles  A.  Mosher  of  Ohio. 

Howard  W.  Roblson  of  New  York. 

Pred  Schwengel  of  Iowa. 

AddltlonaUy,  the  following  Members  of 
Congreos  have  Joined  the  study  group  In  en- 
couraging, through  the  release  of  this  paper, 
a  re-examlnatlon  of  the  strategic  and  tacti- 
cal purposes  served  by  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons : 

Marvin  L.  Each  of  Michigan. 

Peter  H.  B.  Prellnghuysen  of  New  Jersey. 

Gilbert  Oude  of  Maryland. 

Prank  Horton  of  New  York. 

Paul  McCloskey  of  California. 

Joseph  M.  McOade  of  Pennsylvania. 

F.  Bradford  Morse  of  Maaeachuaetts. 

Ogden  R.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Philip  E.  Ruppe  of  Michigan. 

Herman  T.  Schneobell  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  T.  Stafford  of  Vermont. 

Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr.  of  Ohio. 

INTKODUCnON 

The  recent  concern  about  safety  procedures 
In  the  handling  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  has  caused  us  to  re-examine  the 
purposes  for  which  we  have  theee  weapons. 
Our  effort  has  Deceesarlly  Involved  aQ&lysis 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  CBW 
in  each  of  the  situations  our  country  faces 
or  might  face.  Accordingly,  we  have  con- 
sidered chemicals  and  biologies  as  deterrents 
to  all-out  war  and  as  tactical  weapons  in 
limited  wars.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the 
Judgment  of  the  Congress  concerning  the 
future  of  these  weapons  must  be  based  on 
this  kind  of  analysis. 

We  need  to  determine  whether  these  weap- 
ons are  valuable  additions  to  our  already 
impressive  arsenal  of  conventional  and  nu- 
clear weapons.  It  Is  not  Justifiable  to  con- 
tinue developing,  producing  and  testing 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  simply  be- 
cause we  can  develop  safe  testing  and  stor- 
age procedures  for  them.  Also,  we  cannot 
logically  accept  tne  rationale  that  we  need 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  simply  be- 
cause some  other  country  Is  engaged  In  CBW 
production.  Similarly,  It  Is  not  enough  to  say 
that  they  enhance  "flexibility":  one  must 
analyze  their  specific  advantages.  Only  weap- 
ons which  add  a  positive  measure  to  our  over- 
all national  security  deserve  support. 

As  a  result  of  our  Inquiry,  we  question 
whether  chemical  and  biological  weapons  add 
significantly  to  our  security.  The  risks  we 
run  by  using  and  maintaining  secret  stock- 
piles seem  to  outweigh  the  dubious  advan- 
tages offered  by  these  weapons. 

On  this  page  and  the  next  page,  we  will 
present  a  few  of  our  concerns,  highlighting 
rationales  which  are  elaborated  In  the  main 
body  of  the  paper.  Here  we  will  also  offer 
some  recommendations. 

As  deterrents  to  all-out  war.  chemical 
we.ipons  are  neither  more  coet-effectlve  nor 
certain  than  our  nuclear  deterrent.  Biologi- 
cal weapons  are  doubly  uncertain  as  mass 
killers.  On  the  one  hand,  their  effectiveness 
can  be  bliuited  by  extreme  weather  condi- 
tions or   unpredictable  biological  reactions. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  succeoaful  attack  by 
us  could  Initiate  an  epidemic  that  might 
Bpre*d  to  infect  our  own  population.  When  a 
weapon  is  potentially  dangerous  to  both  the 
attacker  and  the  attacked,  retaliatory  threats 
lack  BUffldent  credibility. 

Although  nuiny  have  accepted  the  notion 
that  CB  weaponry  is  humane,  we  are  dubi- 
ous. Many  at  these  weapons  are  naturally  in- 
humane, while  others  which  oould  theoreti- 
cally be  used  to  reduce  war  deaths  have  ac- 
tually been  used  to  increase  them.  Contrary 
to  the  asstmiptlon  that  weapons  which  have 
been  secretly  developed  and  tested  for  years 
wlU  perform  effectively  In  the  field,  many 
of  them  have  not  sigiUflcantly  Improved  our 
□UUtary  position  and  many  more  cause  se- 
vere eooloiglcal  damage  which  may  make  them 
less  acceptable  than  conventional  weapons. 
We  stispeot  that  vlrtiuUly  all  CBW  Is  highly 
esoalatory  In  limited  war.  When  we  fight 
limited  conflicts  to  avoid  all-out  war,  chem- 
ical and  biological  weapons  may  push  us  to- 
ward total  war.  When  we  are  willing  to  es- 
calate, chemicals  and  biologies  are  very  likely 
at  leaat  as  escalatory  as  tactioal  nuclear  de- 
vlcee. 

Pinally.  we  find  that  In  the  field  of  CBW 
there  appeeir  to  be  unique  opportunltlee  to 
disarm  voluntarily  or  on  a  negotiated  basis. 
There  Is  genuine  international  interest  In 
reaching  a  negotiated  settlement  on  CBW, 
yet  It  is  doubtful  that  the  elimination  of 
our  chemical  and  biological  stockpiles  would 
result  In  significant  military  lose. 

We  are  oognlzant  of  the  dangers  asso- 
ciated either  with  using  these  weapons  or  se- 
cretly continuing  to  produce  and  stockpile 
them.  There  are  already  indications  that  our 
use  of  chemioals  causes  serious  and  perma- 
nent damage.  Yet,  even  this  damage  Is  small 
when  compared  to  the  unpredictable  misery 
that  a  full-scale  biological  attack  might  ini- 
tiate or  the  total  war  that  a  chemical  attack 
might  provoke  during  a  limited  conflict.  By 
possessing  these  weapons  we  Increase  the 
likelihood  of  use.  In  addition,  we  risk  an 
international  incident  when  an  unerplained 
epidemic  provokes  charges  of  a  secret  bio- 
logical attack.  Finally,  these  uncertain  weap- 
ons have  a  deetabUlzlng  effect  on  relations 
between  adversaries  because  they  make  ra- 
tional calculations  difficult. 

Because  the  logic  of  this  paper  suggests 
that  the  disadvantages  of  CBW  outweigh 
their  marginal  advantages  and  because  it 
takes  into  account  both  the  evils  and  the 
alleged  beneflts  of  CB  weaponry. 

We  Tecommend  careful  consideration  of  the 
following  actions: 

(1)  Eliminating  all  stockpiles  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  Including  any  low- 
evel  chemicals  for  mlltary  use.  This  doee  not 
Incude  riot  control  agents  used  for  crowd 
control  In  the  U.S. 

(2)  PubUclzlng  the  results  of  future  re- 
search In  the  field  of  CBW. 

(3)  ESioouraglng  International  a^p'eement 
on  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  biological 
production  and  usage. 

(4)  Ratification  by  the  U.S.  of  the  1925 
Geneva  Prortocol. 

i5)  Declaring  that  the  United  States  will 
not  use  such  weapons  but  will  respond  to 
their  use  by  adversaries  with  appropriate 
conventional  or  nuclear  roroe. 


WHO  DARES  TO  SPEAK  OUT''— 
AGNEW  DOES 

Mr.  MDNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  readtog 
the  editorial  pages  of  the  widely  ac- 
claimed Commercial  Appeal,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  the  other  day,  I  came  across 
an  interesting  column  written  by  its 
columnist  Alice  Wldener.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  is  yet  another  mdlcatlon  of 
the  rising  reputation  of  Vice  President 


Aamw,    which    grows    more    apparent 
every  day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who  DAsn  To  Speak  Onr? — Aonxw  Dobs 
(By  Alice  Wldener) 
New  Yoax. — President  Nixon's  pride  in 
Vice  President  Splro  Agnew  Is  understand- 
able and  Justified.  No  doubt  about  it,  Vice 
President  Agnew  is  an  unusual  man  and 
political  figure,  one  with  a  mind  of  his  own 
and  courage  to  speak  it  in  his  own  graphic 
words.  This  is  refreehlng  In  theee  times  when 
profeesional  speech  writers  or  "ghost  writers" 
are  the  gray  eminences  behind  the  thrones 
occupied  by  many  mediocre  public  officials. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Agnew's  colorful,  forthright 
remuks  are  distasteful  to  the  sloganeers  of 
the  Eastern  Establishment,  who  go  on  and 
on  in  print  and  over  the  air.  writing  and 
mouthing  the  faddist  phrases  "generation 
gap"  and  "life  style"  and  "doing  our  thing" 
(my  thing,  his  thmg,  her  thing,  your  thing, 
iU  thing,  their  thing) . 

In  the  opinion  of  several  stars  in  the  East- 
em  firmament,  Agnew  is  committing  an  un- 
pardonable sin  by  writing  his  own  speeches. 
Just  imagine  I  He  has  the  temerity  to  speak 
to  Americans  in  words  not  put  into  his 
mouth  by  Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.,  or  Ted 
Sorenson.  or  Richard  Goodwin,  or  Marcus 
Raskin,  or  Arthur  Waskow  or  Jack  Newfleld, 
or  any  other  writer  for  the  Massachusetts 
Dynasty. 

Think  of  It!  Mr.  Agnew  has  the  gall  to  ad- 
dress Americans  without  first  having  sent 
emissaries  to  pundit  Walter  Llppman  to  find 
out  what  is  right.  Just,  reasonable,  equitable, 
philosophical  and  "mature."  Still  worse, 
Splro  T.  Agnew  doesn't  clear  his  speeches  in 
advance  with  the  editorial  board  of  The  New 
York  Times,  or  let  It  float  a  "trial  balloon"  on 
the  front  page  to  find  out  whether  he  can 
afford  politically  to  present  a  proposal  or  sug- 
gestion to  his  fellow  citizens. 

"It  Is  time  to  stop  dignifying  the  immature 
actions  of  arrogant,  reckless.  Inexperienced 
elements  within  our  society."  declared  the 
Vice  President  In  Harrlsburg,  Pa.  "The  reason 
Is  compelling.  It  Is  simply  that  their  tan- 
trums are  Insidiously  destroying  the  fabric 
of  American  life  " 

Eh,  what's  that?  Does  Agnew  dare  to  say 
that  Rennle  Davis  of  the  Chicago  Eight  on 
trial  for  conspiracy  to  riot  Is  not  humble, 
prudent,  experienced  and  cool-headed?  Why 
in  Grant  Park,  Chicago,  last  August,  Rennle 
called  for  the  spreading  of  mutiny  "to  every 
Army  base,  every  high  school  and  every  com- 
munity in  the  country."  Isn't  that  truly  pro- 
gressive, humane  find  peaceful? 

It  seems  President  Nixon  thinks  Vice 
President  Agnew  Is  voicing  views  held  by  the 
majority  of  Americans.  Evidently,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  correct. 

Surely,  a  majority  of  Americans  support 
Vice  President  Agnew's  aphorism:  "People 
cannot  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  electric 
shock."  But  of  course  these  wise  words  must 
be  too  simplistic  and  utterly  worthless  In- 
tellectually since  neither  J.  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith  nor  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  said  them. 

Nevertheless,  Agnew  said  It  and  Nixon 
praised  It.  But  perhaps  they  don't  really 
count,  being  merely  the  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
not  appointed  spokesmen  for  the  "in"  group 
at  the  Compound  In  Hyannls  Port. 


TRADE  ACT  OF  196&— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-194) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate,  as  in  legis- 
lative session,  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  freer  world 


trade.  Without  objection,  the  message 
will  be  printed  in  the  Recoko,  without 
being  read,  and  will  be  appropriately 
rrferred. 

As  in  legislative  session,  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

For  the  past  35  years,  the  United  States 
has  steadfastly  pursued  a  policy  of  freer 
world  trade.  As  a  nation,  we  have  recog- 
nized that  competition  cannot  stop  at 
the  ocean's  edge.  We  have  determined 
that  American  trade  policies  must  ad- 
vance the  national  interest— which 
means  they  must  respond  to  the  whole 
of  our  Interests,  and  not  be  a  device  to 
favor  the  narrow  interest. 

This  Administration  has  reviewed  that 
policy  and  we  find  that  Its  continuation 
is  in  our  national  interest.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  trade 
problems  of  the  1970s  will  differ  signifi- 
cantly from  those  of  the  past.  New  de- 
velopments in  the  rapidly  evolving  world 
economy  will  require  new  responses  and 
new  initiatives. 

As  we  look  at  the  changing  patterns  of 
world  trade,  three  factors  stand  out  that 
require  us  to  continue  modernizing  our 
own  trade  policies: 

First,  world  economic  interdependence 
has  become  a  fact.  Reductions  in  tariffs 
and  in  transportation  costs  have  inter- 
nationalized the  world  economy  just  as 
satellites  and  global  television  have  in- 
ternationalized the  world  communica- 
tions network.  The  growth  of  multina- 
tional corporations  provides  a  dramatic 
example  of  this  development. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that  a  num- 
ber of  foreign  countries  now  compete 
fully  with  the  United  States  in  world 
markets. 

We  have  always  welcomed  such  com- 
petition. It  promotes  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  world  to  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  all,  including  our  own 
consumers.  It  provides  an  additional 
stimulus  to  our  own  industry,  agricul- 
ture and  labor  force.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  requires  us  to  insist  on  fair 
competition  among  all  countries. 

Third,  the  traditional  surplus  in  the 
U.S.  balance  of  trade  has  disappeared. 
This  is  largely  due  to  our  own  Internal 
inflation  and  is  one  more  reason  why  we 
must  bring  that  Inflation  under  control. 
The  disappearance  of  the  surplus  has 
suggested  to  some  that  we  should  aban- 
don  our    traditional    approach    toward 
freer  trade.  I  reject  this  argument  not 
only  because  I  believe  in  the  principle  of 
freer  trade,  but  also  for  a  very  simple 
and  pragmatic  reason:  any  reduction  in 
our  imports  produced  by  U.S.  restrictions 
not   accepted   by   our   trading   partners 
would  invite  foreign  reaction  against  our 
own  exports — all  quite  legally.  Reduced 
imports  would  thus  be  offset  by  reduced 
exports,  and  both  sides  would  lose.  In  the 
longer  term,  such  a  policy  of  trade  re- 
striction would  add  to  domestic  inflation 
and  jeopardize   our   competitiveness   in 
world  markets  at  the  very  time  when 
tougher    competition    throughout    the 
world  requires  us  to  improve  our  com- 
petitive capabilities  in  every  way  possible. 


In  fact,  the  need  to  restore  our  trade 
surplus  heightens  the  need  for  further 
movement  toward  freer  trade.  It  requires 
us  to  persuade  other  nations  to  lower 
barriers  which  deny  us  fair  access  to  their 
markets.  An  environment  of  freer  trade 
will  permit  the  widest  possible  scope  for 
the  genius  of  American  industry  and 
agriculture  to  respond  to  the  competitive 
challenge  of  the  1970s. 

Fourth,  the  less  developed  countriea 
need  improved  access  to  the  markets  of 
the  industrialized  countries  if  their  eco- 
nomic development  is  to  proceed  satis- 
factorily. Public  aid  will  never  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  their  needs,  nor  should  it 
be.  I  recently  announced  that,  as  one 
step  toward  improving  their  market  ac- 
cess, the  United  States  would  press  in 
world  trade  forums  for  a  liberal  system 
of  tariffs  preferences  for  all  developing 
countries.  International  discussions  are 
now  in  progress  on  the  matter  and  I  will 
not  deal  with  it  in  the  trade  bill  I  am 
submitting  today.  At  the  appropriate 
time,  I  will  submit  legislation  to  the 
Congress  to  seek  authorization  for  the 
United  States  to  extend  preferences  and 
to  take  any  other  steps  toward  improving 
the  market  access  of  the  less  developed 
coimtries  which  might  appear  desirable 
and  which  would  require  legislation. 

THE    TRADE    ACT    OF    1969 

The  trade  bill  which  I  am  submit- 
ting today  addresses  these  new  prob- 
lems of  the  1970s.  It  is  modest  in  sco^e. 
but  significant  in  its  impsu;t.  It  contto- 
ues  the  general  drive  toward  freer 
world  trade.  It  also  explicitly  recognizes 
that,  while  seeking  to  sklvance  world 
interests,  U.S.  trade  policies  must  also 
respect  legitimate  U.S.  interests,  and 
that  to  be  fair  to  our  trading  partners 
does  not  require  us  to  be  unfair  to  our 
own  people.  Specifically: 

—It  restores  the  authority  needed  by 
the  President  to  make  limited  tariff  re- 
ductions. 

— It  takes  concrete  steps  toward  the 
increasingly  urgent  goal  of  lowering 
non-tariff  barriers  to  trade. 

— It  recognizes  the  very  real  plight 
of  particular  industries,  companies  and 
workers  faced  with  Import  competition, 
and  provides  for  readier  relief  in  these 
special  cases. 

—It  strengthens  GATT— the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — by 
regularizing  the  fvmding  of  United 
States  participation. 

While  asking  enactment  of  these  pro- 
posals now,  the  trade  program  I  wlU 
outline  in  this  message  also  includes  set- 
ting preparations  under  way  for  the 
more  ambitious  initiatives  that  will 
later  be  needed  for  the  long-term  future. 

TAROT   RXDUCnON 

/  recommend  that  the  President  be 
given  authority  to  make  modest  reduc- 
tions in  U.S.  tariffs. 

The  President  has  been  without  such 
authority  for  over  two  years.  This  au- 
thority is  not  designed  to  be  used  for  ma- 
jor tariff  negotiations,  but  rather  to 
make  possible  minor  sidjustments  that 
individual  circumstances  from  time  to 
time  require — as,  for  example,  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  raise  the  duty  on 
an  article  as  the  result  of  an  "escape 
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clause"  action  or  when  a  statutory  change 
Is  made  in  tarifli  classification.  Our  trad- 
ing partners  are  then  entitled  to  reason- 
able compensatian,  just  as  we  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  It  from  them  in  re- 
verse circumstances.  Lack  of  this  au- 
thority exposes  our  exports  to  foreign 
retaliation.  Therefore,  the  Bill  would 
provide  to  the  Pnsident,  through  June  30. 
1973.  the  authoiity  to  reduce  tariffs  by 
limited  amounts. 

NON-1  ARlrr    BARRIERS 

The  time  has  come  for  a  serious  and 
sustained  effort  o  reduce  non-tariff  bar- 
riers to  trade.  These  non-tariff  barriers 
have  become  inc  -easingly  important  with 
the  decline  in  tiriff  protection  and  the 
growing  interdependence  of  the  world 
economy.  Their  elimination  is  vital  to 
our  efforts  to  in(  ;rease  U.S.  exports. 

As  a  first  step  in  this  direction,  I  pro- 
pose today  that  the  United  States  elim- 
inate the  Amerii  an  Selling  Price  system 
of  customs  valua  ion. 

Although  this  ystem  applies  only  to  a 
very  few  Amer  can  products — mainly 
benzenoid  chemi(  als — it  is  viewed  by  our 
■principal  tradlni  partners  as  a  major 
"Symbtfl"  of  American  protectionism.  Its 
removal  will  brir  g  reciprocal  reductions 
In  foreign  tariff!  on  U.S.  chemical  ex- 
ports, and  a  rtduction  in  important 
foreign  non-taiiff  barriers — including 
European  road  U  xes,  which  discriminate 
against  our  largur  automobiles,  and  the 
preferential  tret  tment  on  tobacco  ex- 
tended by  the  Enited  Kingdom  to  the 
countries  of  the Jcommon wealth.  Beyond 
this,  its  removal  will  unlock  the  door  to 
new  negotiation^  on  the  entire  range  of 
non-tariff  barriers.  Because  of  the  sym- 
bolic importance  our  trading  partners 
attach  to  it,  the  American  Selling  Price 
system  has  itself  become  a  major  barrier 
to  the  removal  of  other  barriers. 

Essentially,  the  American  Selling  Price 
system  is  a  devtce  by  which  the  value  of 
imports  for  tariff  purposes  is  set  by  the 
price  of  compeltitive  American  products 
instead  of  the  actual  price  of  the  foreign 
product,  which  is  the  basis  of  tariff  valu- 
ation for  all  other  imports.  The  extraor- 
?linary  protection  it  provides  to  these 
few  products  has  outlived  its  original 
purposes.  The  special  advantage  it  gives 
particular  producers  can  no  longer  jus- 
tify its  heavy  cost  in  terms  of  the  ob- 
stacles it  places  in  the  way  of  opening 
foreign  markets  to  American  exports. 

Reducing  or  eliminating  other  non- 
tariff  barriers  t»  world  trade  will  require 
a  great  deal  of  detailed  negotiating  and 
hard  bargaining. 

Unlike  tariffs,  approaches  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  non-tariff  barriers  are  often  diffi- 
cult to  embody  in  prior  delegation  of  au- 
thority. Many-^both  here  and  abroad — 
have  their  roots  in  purely  domestic  con- 
cerns that  are  only  indirectly  related  to 
foreign  trade,  and  many  arise  from  do- 
mestic laws. 

Many  would  require  specific  legislative 
actions  to  accomplish  their  removal — 
but  the  nature  of  this  action  would  not 
finally  be  clear  until  negotiaticn  had 
shown  what  was  possible. 

This  presents  a  special  opportunity  for 
Congress  to  be  helpful  in  achieving  in- 
ternational agreements  in  this  vital  area. 
/  would  welcome  a  clear  stateTuent  of 


Congressional  intent  with  regard  to  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  assist  in  our  efforts 
to  obtain  reciprocal  lowering  of  such 
barriers. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  use  such  a 
declaration  as  a  "blank  check."  On  the 
contrary,  I  pledge  to  maintain  close  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress  during  the 
course  of  any  such  negotiations,  to  keep 
the  Congress  fully  informed  on  problems 
and  progress,  and  vo  submit  for  Con- 
gressional consideration  any  agreements 
which  would  require  new  legislation.  The 
purpose  of  seeking  such  an  advance  dec- 
laration is  not  to  bypass  Congress,  but  to 
strengthen  our  negotiating  position. 

In  fact,  it  is  precisely  because  ours  is 
a  system  in  which  the  Executive  cannot 
commit  the  Legislative  Branch  that  a 
general  declaration  of  legislative  intent 
would  be  important  to  those  with  whom 
we  must  negotiate. 

At  the  same  time.  I  urge  private  in- 
terests to  work  closely  with  the  govern- 
ment in  seeking  the  removal  of  these 
barriers.  Close  cooperation  by  the  private 
sector  is  essential,  because  many  non- 
tariff  barriers  are  subtle,  complex  and 
difficult  to  appraise. 

AID     POR     APFECTED     INDUSTRIES 

Freer  trade  brings  benefits  to  the  en- 
tire community,  but  it  can  also  cause 
hardship  for  parts  of  the  community.  The 
price  of  a  trade  policy  from  which  we  all 
receive  benefits  must  not  fall  unfairly  on 
the  few — whether  on  particular  indus- 
tries, on  individual  firms  or  on  groups  of 
workers.  As  we  have  long  recognized, 
there  should  be  prompt  and  effective 
means  of  helping  those  faced  with  ad- 
versity because  of  increased  Imports. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1969  provides  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  the  means  by 
which  U.S.  industry,  firms,  and  workers 
can  receive  assistance  from  their  govern- 
ment to  meet  injury  truly  caused  by 
imports. 

This  relief  falls  Into  two  broad  cate- 
gories: 1'  the  escape  clause,  which  is 
industry-wide:  and  2*  adjustment  as- 
sistance, which  provides  .specific  aid  to 
particular  firms  or  groups  of  workers. 

These  improvements  are  needed  be- 
cause the  assistance  programs  provided 
in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  have 
simply  not  worked. 

ESCAPE    CLAl'SE 

The  escape  clause  provisions  of  the 
1962  Act  have  proved  so  stringent,  so 
rigid,  and  so  technical  that  in  not  a 
single  case  has  the  Tariff  Commission 
been  able  to  justify  a  recommendation 
for  relief.  This  must  be  remedied.  We 
must  be  able  to  provide,  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  careful  and  expedited  consid- 
eration of  petitions  for  relief,  and  such 
relief  must  be  available  on  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable basis. 

/  recommend  a  liberalization  of  the 
escape  clause  to  provide,  for  industries 
adversely  affected  by  import  competition, 
a  test  that  will  be  simple  and  clear:  re- 
lief should  be  available  whenever  in- 
creased imports  are  the  primary  cause 
of  actual  or  potential  serious  injury.  The 
increase  in  imports  should  not — as  it  now 
is — have  to  be  related  to  a  prior  tariff 
reduction. 

While  making  these  escape  clause  ad- 
justments more  readily  obtainable,  how- 


ever, we  must  ensure  that  they  remain 
what  they  are  intended  to  be:  temporary 
relief  measures,  not  permanent  features 
of  the  tariff  landscape.  An  Industry  pro- 
vided with  temporary  escape-clause  re- 
lief must  assume  responsibility  for  im- 
proving its  comjDetitive  position.  The  bill 
provides  for  regular  reports  on  these 
efforts,  to  be  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining whether  relief  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

ADJUSTMENT    ASSISTANCE 

With  regard  to  adjustment  assistance 
for  individual  firms  and  groups  of  work- 
ers, the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  again  have  not  worked 
adequately. 

The  Act  provides  for  loans,  technical 
assistance  and  tax  relief  for  firms,  and 
readjustment  allowances,  relocation  and 
training  for  workers.  This  direct  aid  to 
those  individually  injured  should  be  more 
readily  available  than  tariff  relief  for  en- 
tire industries.  It  can  be  more  closely 
targeted;  it  matches  the  relief  to  the 
damage;  and  it  has  no  harmful  side  ef- 
fects on  overall  trade  policy. 

/  recommend  that  firms  and  workers 
be  considered  eligible  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance when  increased  imports  are 
found  to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  actual 
or  potential  serious  injury. 

Again,  the  increase  in  imports  would 
not  have  to  be  related  to  a  prior  tariff 
reduction.  The  'substantial  cause"  cri- 
terion for  adjustment  assistance  would 
be  less  stringent  than  the  "primary 
cause"  criterion  for  tariff  relief. 

I  also  recommend  two  further  changes 
in  the  existing  adjustment  provisions: 

— That  the  Tariff  Commission  con- 
tinue to  gather  and  supply  the  needed 
factual  information,  but  tiiat  determina- 
tions of  eligibility  to  apply  for  assistance 
be  made  by  the  President. 

— That  adjustment  assistance  be  made 
available  to  separate  units  of  multi-plant 
companies  and  to  groups  of  workers  in 
them,  when  the  injury  is  substantial  to 
the  luiit  but  not  to  the  entire  parent 
firm. 

With  these  modifications,  plus  im- 
proved administrative  procedures,  our 
program  of  assistance  to  import-injured 
firms  and  workers  can  and  will  be  made 
to  work.  Taken  together,  they  will  rem- 
edy what  has  too  long  been  a  serious 
shortcoming  in  our  trade  programs. 

These  changes  in  our  escape  clause 
and  adjustment  assistance  programs  will 
provide  an  adequate  basis  for  govern- 
ment help  in  cases  where  such  help  is 
justified  in  the  overall  national  interest. 
They  will  thus  help  us  move  away  from 
protectionist  proposals,  which  would  re- 
verse the  trend  toward  interdependence, 
and  toward  a  constructive  attack  on  the 
existing  trade  barriers  of  others. 

The  textile  import  problem,  of  course, 
is  a  special  circumstance  that  requires 
special  measures.  We  are  not  tr>-ing  to 
persuade  other  countries  to  limit  their 
textile  shipments  to  the  United  States. 
In  doing  so.  however,  we  are  trying  to 
work  out  with  our  trading  partners  a 
reasonable  solution  which  will  allow  both 
domestic  and  foreign  producers  to  share 
equitably  in  the  development  of  the  U.S. 
market. 

Such  measures  should  not  be  miscon- 
strued,  nor  should  they  be   allowed  to 
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turn  us  away  from  the  basic  direction  of 
our  progress  toward  freer  exchange. 

FAIR    TREATMENT    OF    US     EXPORTS 

By  nature  and  by  definition,  trade  is  a 
two-way  street.  We  must  make  every  ef- 
fort to  ensure  that  American  products 
are  allowed  to  compete  in  worid  markets 
on  equitable  terms.  These  efforts  will  be 
more  successful  if  we  have  the  means  to 
take  effective  action  when  confronted 
with  illegal  or  unjust  restrictions  on 
American  exports. 

Section  252  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  authorizes  the  President  to 
impose  duties  or  other  import  restric- 
tions on  the  products  of  any  nation  that 
places  unjustifiable  restrictions  on  U.S^ 
agricultural  products.  I  recommend  that 
this  authority  be  expanded  in  two  ways: 
—By  extending  the  existing  authority 
to  cover  unfair  actions  against  all  U.S. 
products,  rather  than  only  against  U.S. 
agricultural  products. 

—By  providing  new  authority  to  take 
appropriate  action  against  nations  that 
practice  what  amounts  to  subsidized 
competition  in  third-country  markets, 
when  that  subsidized  competition  un- 
fairly affects  U.S.  exports. 

Any  weapon  is  most  effective  if  its 
presence  makes  its  use  unnecessary.  With 
these  new  weapons  in  our  negotiating 
arsenal,  we  should  be  better  able  to  nego- 
tiate relief  from  the  unfair  restrictions  to 
which  American  exports  still  are  subject. 

STKENCTHENINC     GATT 

Ever  since  its  beginning  in  1947.  U.S. 
participation  in  GATT— the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade— has 
been  financed  through  general  contin- 
gency funds  rather  than  through  a  spe- 
cific appropriation. 

GATT  has  proved  its  worth.  It  is  the 
international  organization  we  depend  on 
for  the  enforcement  of  our  trading 
rights,  and  toward  which  we  look  as  a 
forum  for  the  important  new  negotia- 
tions on  nontariff  barriers  which  must 
now  be  undertaken. 

/  recommend  specific  authorization  for 
the  funding  of  our  participation  in 
GATT.  thus  both  demonstrating  our  sup- 
port and  regularizing  our  procedures. 

FOR  THE  LONG-TERM   FUTURE 

The  trade  bill  I  have  submitted  today 
is  a  necessary  beginning  It  corrects  de- 
ficiencies in  present  policies;  it  enables 
us  to  begin  the  1970s  with  a  program 
geared  to  the  start  of  that  decade. 

As  we  look  further  into  the  Seventies, 
it  is  clear  that  we  must  reexamine  the 
entire  range  of  our  policies  and 
objectives. 

We  must  take  into  accoujit  the  far- 
reaching  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  investment  abroad  and  in  patterns  of 
world  trade.  I  have  already  outlined  some 
of  the  problems  which  we  will  face  in  the 
1970s.  Many  more  will  develop — and  also 
new  opportunities  will  emerge. 

Intense  international  competition,  new 
and  growing  markets,  changes  in  cost 
levels,  technological  developments  m 
both  agriculture  and  industry,  and  large- 
scale  exports  of  capital  are  having  pro- 
foimd  and  continuing  effects  on  interna- 
tional production  and  trade  patterns.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  think  of  our  trade 
policies  in  the  old.  simple  terms  of  llb- 


eralism  vs.  protectionism.  Rather,  we 
must  learn  to  treat  investment,  produc- 
tion, employment  and  trade  as  inter- 
related and  Interdependent. 

We  need  a  deeper  understanding  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  major  sectors  of 
our  economy  are  actually  affected  by  in- 
ternational trade. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  point  at  which 
a  careful  review  should  also  be  made  of 
our  tariff  structure  itself— including  such 
traditional  aspects  as  its  reliance  upon 
specific  duties,  the  relationships  among 
tariff    rates    on    various    products,    and 
adapting  our  system  to  conform  more 
closely  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
To  help  prepare  for  these  many  future 
needs,  I  will  appoint  a  Commission  on 
World  Trade  to  examine  the  entire  range 
of   our   trade   and   related   policies,    to 
analyze  the  problems  we  are  likely   to 
face  in  the  1970s,  and  to  prepare  recom- 
mendations on  what  we  should  do  about 
them   It  will  be  empowered  to  call  upon 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  agencies 
of  the  Executive  Branch  for  advice,  sup- 
port and  assistance,  but  its  recommenda- 
tions will  be  its  own. 

By  expanding  world  markets,  our 
trade  policies  have  speeded  the  Pace^ 
our  own  economic  progress  and  aided 
the  development  of  others.  As  we  look  to 
the  future  we  must  seek  a  continued  ex- 
pansion of  worid  trade,  even  as  we  also 
seek  the  dismantling  of  those  other  bar- 
riers—political, social  and  ideological— 
that  have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  freer 
exchange  of  people  and  ideas,  as  well  as 
of  goods  and  technology. 

Our  goal  is  an  open  world.  Trade  is 
one  of  the  doors  to  that  open  world  Its 
continued  expansion  requires  that  others 
move  with  us.  and  that  we  achieve  reci- 
procity In  fact  as  well  as  in  spirit. 

Armed  with  the  recommendations  and 
analyses  of  the  new  Commission  on 
World  Trade,  we  will  work  toward  broad 
new  policies  for  the  1970s  that  will  en- 
courage that  reciprocity,  and  that  will 
lead  us,  in  growing  and  shared  pros- 
perity, toward  a  world  both  open  and 

■"^^^  ■  Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  November  18,  1969. 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING    BUSI- 
NESS AS  IN  LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
ilyre  further  morning  business  as  in 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business  as  in  legisla- 
tive session?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
closed.  ^^^^^^^^^_ 

SUPREME   COURT  OF  THE   UNITED 
STATES 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  executive 
session,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  nommation^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  nomination. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth, 
jr  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  nom- 
ination. ^     ^     _ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Hol- 

LINGSl. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Thursday,  the  news  media  repwrted  that 
the    debate    on    confirmation    of   Judge 
Haynsworth    had    finally    begun.    This 
brings  into  sharp  focus  the  current  de- 
bate over  the  accuracy  of  the  news  media. 
For.  in  fact,  the  debate  was  over  when  it 
supposedly  began  last  Thursday.  Opposi- 
tion  to  the  confirmation   was  launched 
long  before  the  appointment.  Long  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  could  hold  its 
hearings  and  make  its  findings,  the  op- 
position filled  the  air  with  sufficient  con- 
fusion and  doubt  as  to  cause  a  near 
majority    of    this    Senate    to    proclaim 
against  Judge  Haynsworth.   All   save   a 
dozen  Senators  had  taken  a  position  be- 
fore last  Thursday.  Rather  than  debate, 
what  occurs  now  is  an  articulation  of 
positions  taken. 

Spencer  Rich  in  the  Sunday  Washing- 
ton Post,  quoting  Senator  Miller  of  Iowa 
stated : 

What  is  all  important,  however,  is  that 
Judges  who  have  lifetime  appointments  and 
do  not  have  to  answer  to  the  public  at  elec- 
tion time  demonstrate  chat  their  high  office 
and  the  public  they  serve  come  first,  and 
that  private  considerations  come  second. 
Validly  or  not.  Haynsworth's  opponents  have 
succeeded  in  convincing  many  senators  and 
much  of  the  public  that  Haynsworth  does  not 
meet  this  standard,  and  if  his  nomination  is 
beaten,  that  will  be  the  reason, 

Mr  President,  this  may  be  the  excuse, 
but  not  the  reason.  If  the  judge  had  put 
his  private  Interests  first  in  1963,  he  never 
would  have  sold  his  stock.  With  the  stock, 
on  which  they  claim  he  made  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  in  putting  his  private  Inter- 
ests first,  he  would  have  made  an  addi- 
tional million  dollars  in  the  last  7  years. 
But  he  did  more  than  the  judicial  con- 
ference had  asked  him  to  do.  If  he  had 
put  his  private  interests  first,  he  would 
have  been  keeping  the  records  of  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matic,  in  South  Carohna. 
rather  than  not  keeping  the  records,  as 
was  the  fact,  and  which  causes  him  now 
to  be  charged  with  a  violation  or  a  crime 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  his  bill 
of  particulars. 

So  Judge  Haynsworth  was  not  putting 
his  private  interests  first.  Indeed,  if  he 
had  put  his  private  interests  first,  he 
would  have  been  handUng  his  own  stock, 
rather  than,  as  the  records  show,  havnng 
it  handled  by  one  of  his  close  friends. 
Arthur  McCall.  of  Greenville,  whom  he 
brought  into  the  fraternity  at  Purman 
University.  McCall.  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  invested  and  sold,  and  bought 
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and  sold,  and  reviewed  the  Judge's  stock 
at  the  end  of  each  year.  This  was  also 
true  In  the  Brunswick  situation  where  he 
had  $30,000  left  from  the  sale  of  some 
atock.  Making  an  accounting  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  Judge  Haynsworth  was  ad- 
vised to  purchase  the  Brunswick  stock. 
So  he  did  not\  put  his  private  interest 
first.  If  he  had  but  his  private  Interest 
first,  I  guess  he  would  have  had  a  good 
portfolio  of  stodo. 

I  remember  wgll  that  the  heat  of  this 
particular  debat^  resdly  began  in  August 
and  it  got  heateq  up  by  the  second  wedc 
In  September.  THe  New  York  Daily  News 
had  a  stock  broker,  or  an  investment 
counselor,  analjrze  Judge  Haynsworth's 
stock  portfolio,  Which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  conflrmiitlon  of  a  judge,  but  this 
is  how  far  the  opposition  reached.  The 
Investment  counselor  went  over  it  in  de- 
tail and  said  that  with  that  much  money 
invested,  rather  jthan  having  35  types 
he  should  better  have  15  types  of  stock, 
and  rather  thaa  holding  on  to  that 
"lousy"  textile  st^k— which  the  Senator 
from  New  Ham(>shire  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  Ifrom  Rhode  Island  are 
constantly  talking  about — because  It  is  a 
poor  ttivestment,,  no  wise  investor  would 
Have  rtefd  that  textile  investment. 

So  rather  than  putting  his  private  in- 
terest first  he  had  put  his  public  interest 
first  in  the  admiiUstration  of  Justice,  and 
he  was  leading  the  way — it  was  called 
dynamic  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land— and  he  was  appearing  and  acting 
as  a  consultant  for  the  American  Bar 
Association  on  the  ethics  panel  in  lead- 
ing the  way  and  participating  In  a  full- 
fledged  judicial  administration. 

The  truth  is  that  the  standards  of 
judicial  ethics  are  not  obscure.  Violations 
of  law  and  ethics  for  which  the  judge  has 
been  charged  constitute  dishonesty.  No 
Senator  questions  Jadge  Haynsworth's 
honesty.  None  has  asked  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's resignation  as  clrlef  judge  of  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Yet 
since  shadows  have  been  cast,  they,  in 
turn,  shadow  the  philosophical  and  polit- 
ical reasons  employed  by  the  Senators  in 
a  finding  of  'insensitivity."  And  the  die 
is  cast. 

So  that  the  public  would  better  under- 
stand this  "debate,"  the  strategy  of  the 
opposition  should  be  revealed.  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  appointed  on  August 
18;  but  prior  to  the  appointment,  the 
AFL-CIO  had  already  gone  to  work,  with 
investigators  fanning  out  into  South  Car- 
olina soliciting  rumors  and  talking  with 
South  Carolina  leaders  of  the  ADA, 
NAACP.  and  APL-CIO. 

Back  in  Washington,  they  immediately 
began  spreading  their  poison.  On  Au- 
gust 15,  Tom  Harris,  general  counsel  for 
the  AFL-CIO,  called  the  White  House 
and  Justice  Department  stating  the  op- 
position of  the  AFL-CIO  to  the  Hayns- 
worth appointment,  and  George  Meany 
confirmed  this  in  a  telegram  to  the  Pres- 
ident that  same  day.  By  August  24.  and 
this  Is  prior  to  even  receiving  the  nomi- 
nation in  the  Senate  because  we  were  in 
recess  and  had  not  received  the  appoint- 
ment, such  headlines  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Poet  as  "Ha3nisworth  Had 
$450,000  Stock  Linked  to  Suit."  and  by 
Aximst  26.  "Haynsworth  Was  in  Clear 
Violation  of  Canons  and  Ethics  for  10 
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Years."  On  the  day  the  Senators  returned 
from  the  Labor  Day  break  on  Septem- 
ber 4.  the  Senate  on  that  day  rec^ved  the 
appointment  and  that  same  day  each 
Senator  received  a  59-page  brief  from 
the  AFL-CIO  In  opposition  to  Hayns- 
worth. Walter  Reuther  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  Alexander  E.  Barkan  of 
COPE,  Lee  W.  Mlnton  of  the  Glass  Bot- 
tle Blowers  Aasoclatlon,  William  Pollock 
of  TWTTA  all  Joined  the  assault.  They 
met  with  a  responsive  press.  The  emi- 
nent group  of  writers  covering  the  Su- 
preme   Court    and    Judicial    affairs    in 
Washington   had   been    burned   by    the 
Portas   affair.   They   pooh-poohed   and 
minimized   all   about  Fortas  until   BUI 
Lambert  of  Life  maetatOB,  ooe  of  their 
own  profession,  brought  the  facts  to  the 
surface.  These  writers  were  not  going  to 
be  burned  again.  Overreaction  was  the 
result.  They  came  with  a  case  and  a  con- 
viction made  in  their  minds  and  they 
only  «sked  certain  questions  of  me  and 
other  Senators  and  only  listened  to  an- 
swers they  wanted  to  receive  and  dis- 
regarded anything  that  disagreed  with 
their  own  preconceptions.  By  the  time 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  presented  to  the 
Judiciary   Committee,   I  commented   in 
the  introduction   that  ratluMlKan   an 
appointee,  I  had  the  feellrtg^^as  pre- 
senting an  indicted  defendant.  The  wit- 
nesses in  support  of  the  judge  were  not 
given  a  chance.  Mr.  Meany  demanded  to 
be  heard  before  the  witnesses  for  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  completed  their  testi- 
mony. Witnesses  that  traveled  long  dis- 
tances were  told  to  file  written  state- 
ments. Prof.  Charles  Alan  Wright,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Law  School,  and  G.  W. 
Poster,  Jr.,  associate  dean  of  University 
of  Wisconsin  School  of  Law,   came  to 
Washington  and  were  told  to  file  state- 
ments. Mr.  Coming  B.  Gibbs,  an  attorney 
who  wanted  to  show  consideration  and 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
young,  came  and  was  told  to  file  his  state- 
ment.  Prof.   William  Van  Alystyne,   of 
Duke  University  Law  School,  came  and 
was  told  to  file  his  statement. 

In  the  middle  of  the  heanng,  Joseph 
Rauh,  in  the  tactics  of  Bobby  Scale, 
blurted  out  that  the  committee  was  pre- 
venting Roy  Wilkins  from  being  heard. 
Now  the  Judiciary  Committee  was  on  the 
defense.  Each  stockholding  was  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  " wheeler-deader. " 
The  judge  had  presented  his  income  tax 
retiu-ns,  had  reported  on  all  income  and 
holdings,  and  had  answered  in  detail  the 
requested  information  of  Senators  Tyd- 
iNGs  and  Hart.  But  he  was  accused  of 
withholding  information.  The  judge  had 
answered  in  detail  but  he  was  accused 
immediately  of  withholding  information. 
The  Justice  Department  was  accused  of 
trying  to  sanitize  the  record.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  it  all.  headlines  blared  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  a  friend  of  Bobby  Baker. 
So  suspect  was  news  coverage  that  when 
the  judge  announced  categorically  that 
in  order  to  end  all  questions  he  would 
place  his  stock  in  trust  whether  or  not 
he  was  confirmed,  the  news  headline 
read,  "Haynsworth  Deal  Eyed."  Purman 
Haynsworth.  one  of  his  forebears,  was 
the  founder  of  Furman  University,  so 
when  it  was  learned  that  the  judge  had 
given  a  house  to  Furman  University  as 
the  contribution  of  a  loyal  and  proud 


alimml — and  it  was  viewed  in  the  news 
as  "sinister." 

Herblock's  "Vend-a-Justlce"  cartoon 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  had  a 
lot  of  humor  but  it  also  has  a  devastating 
effect,  because  there  are  many  people 
who  do  not  read  a  new^>aper  thoroughly 
but  do  look  at  the  pictures,  and  when 
there  is  a  cartoon  like  the  "Vend-a-Jus- 
tlce"  cartoons,  it  has  a  particularly  dev- 
astating and  damaging  effect.  Herblock 
kept  hammering  with  "Vend-a-Justlce" 
cartoons.  Another  cartoon  this  weekend 
shows  the  Judge  rocking  on  the  front 
porch  of  his  southern  plantation  with 
his  slave  servant  standing  by  as  he  reads 
the  Wall  Street  Journal;  the  title,  "How 
To  Succeed  in  Business  Without  Resdly 
Trying, "  as  though  it  were  a  crime 
to  invest  in  the  future  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  how  would  half  the 
Senate  sustain  itself  financially  if  Sen- 
ators did  not  go  back  into  the  cloak- 
room and  grab  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  make  money  "without  really 
trying"? 

But  no,  now,  with  Judge  Hayns- 
worth, that  becomes  offensive.  "We  have 
got  to  get  rid  of  this  wheeler-dealer." 
Throughout,  the  "southern  strategy" 
of  President  Nixon  was  rebuked.  With 
headlines  reading,  "Haynsworth  Selec- 
tion Seen  as  Thurmond  Payoff,"  one  wit- 
ness testified  that  the  appointment  was 
"one  of  the  dirtiest  and  most  sordid  po- 
litical games  that  has  ever  been  played 
with  judgeships  as  pawns  and  poker 
chips  in  the  history  of  the  Respublic." 

It  is  contemplated  that  has  all  been 
agreed  to  in  the  home  capital  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer  now  occupy- 
ing the  chair,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  long  before 
the  nomination.  This  is  a  criminal  of- 
fense, if  one  promises  public  office  in  ex- 
change for  public  support.  "You  have 
violated  the  statutory  law  of  the  United 
States  of  America."  There  it  is.  It  is  in 
the  Record.  It  says  that  he  promised 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina.  He  says 
"You  can  have  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointment. This  has  all  been  agreed  to 
long  before." 

Amidst  the  foray,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  Birch  Bayh,  was  leading  the 
attack.  The  Senator's  attack  on  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  calculated.  With  the 
Justice  Portals  debacle  and  Bobby  Baker 
shenanigans  as  a  background,  Senator 
Bayh  quoted  President  Nixon  as  employ- 
ing the  test  of  "clean  as  a  hoimd's  tooth" 
in  the  appointment  of  Judges.  Then  at 
the  Judiciary  Committee  he  came  upon 
the  judge  as  a  cat  with  a  canary,  liberal- 
ly sprinkling  the  record  with  words  of 
"regret,"  "embarrassment."  "I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  ask  you  this,"  "We  don't  ques- 
tion your  honesty  ' — then  bam.  He  socked 
the  judge  with  a  nlne-p>age  bill  of  partic- 
ulars dated  October  8,  1969.  Th»re  was 
no  reference  here  to  Justice  Fortas  or 
Bobby  Baker  but  rather  coldly  calculated 
charges  of  crime,  statutory  violations, 
breaches  of  ethics,  avariciousness,  and 
lack  of  candor. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  occupant 
of  the  chair,  the  President  pro  tempore, 
would  you  please  tell  me,  sir,  considering 
the  experience  of  a  Presiding  Officer,  how 
one  gets  this  nice  talk  about  not  ques- 
tioning the  honesty  of  a  judge,  how  In 


public  experience  and  service,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Senate,  how  can  one 
smilingly  say  to  everyone  with  super- 
courtesy  and  superdeference,  charging 
that  the  fellow  is  a  crook,  and  then  say- 
ing. "Wait  a  minute— no,  we  are  not 
questioning  his  honesty  ?  " 

WeU,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know 
about  this  double  talk.  I  cannot  under- 

The  charge  of  employing  his  Judicial 
position  for  personal  gain  in  a  vending 
business  is  not  made  lightly.  So  that  the 
reader  will  understand,  a  full-pa«e  chart 
Is  drawn  as  dramatic  proof  of  a  business 
faltering  until  Mr.  Haynsworth  became 
judge  and  then  volume  soared,  while  the 
judge   sat   distributing   favorable   deci- 
sions to  the  company's  customers.  Mr. 
President,  can  you  not  just  see  the  Sen- 
ator trying  to  find  an  article,  and  then 
saving  to  his  staff,  "They  might  not  get 
the  picture,"  and  so  they  get  up  this 
chart— so  they  get  this  out.  This  Is  fol- 
lowed with  the  innuendo  that  the  judge 
lied  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  about 
being  an  active  officer,  soUciting  business. 
Five  violations  of  section  28,  U.S.C.  455 
are  charged.  The  violations  of  section  29 
U  S.C.  301-308  with  the  stated  sentence 
of  6  months'  imprisonment  or  a  fine  of 
$1,000  or  both  is  charged.  So  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  comes  now — everything  Is 
sweetness  and  light.  The  fellow  cannot 
possibly  recoup  the  truth  at  this  hour. 
He  should  say  it  Is  true  and  then  go 
ahead  and  Indict  him  and  send  him  to 
Jail    or  apologize  publicly.  One  or  the 
other  Is  true.  If  this  body  of  100  men 
cannot  find  the  truth,  then  we  are  In  sad 
shape,  indeed,  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Violations  of  canons  4, 13,  24, 25, 26, 29, 
33,  and  34  of  the  Judicial  Canons  of 
Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
are  charged  with  numerous  violations  of 
each.  He  said,  "Don't  worry  about  this 
one"— That  is,  canon  4,  12  times;  canon 
13  five  times;  canon  26,  six  times;  canon 
29  seven  times.  Thirty-seven  violations 
of  the  Code  of  the  Judicial  Canons  of 
Ethics.  But,  says  Senator  Bayh.  the 
question  is  not  whether  the  Judge  is  dis- 
honest but  whether  he  has  the  right 
temperament. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  does  not 
question  the  fellow's  honesty.  But  look  at 
the  biU  of  particulars.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  do  it,  but  look  at  the  special  views 
stating  that  he  does  not  question  the 
judge's  honesty  but  whether  he  has  the 
right  temperament. 

I  hope  that  the  judge  never  gets  the 
right  temperament  to  tmderstand  the 
logic  of  that— neither  do  I. 

With  this  understatement.  Senator 
Bayh  finalizes  the  onslaught  with  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Justice  Department  con- 
spiring against  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  to  "sanitize  the  records"  in 
order  to  keep  the  truth  from  the  Individ- 
ual Senators.  Thus  Infiamed,  the  reader 
of  this  bill  has  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  confirmation  and  wants  to  go  out  and 
wring  the  judge's  neck.  Senator  Bayh, 
thereupon,  refuses  to  debate  the  bill  and 
from  his  pedestal  of  no  discussion,  he 
enunciates  his  regret  at  having  to  bring 
all  of  this  up  in  the  first  place. 

At  this  particular  time,  when  the  bill  of 
particulars  appeared  and  the  Senator 
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from  Indiana  was  covered  on  television, 
I  asked  Senator  Bayh  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  it  on  television  with  him. 
He  categorically  refused.  We  were  in- 
vited to  go  on  the  "Issues  and  Answers" 
show.  We  were  invited  to  go  on  the  Law- 
rence Spivak  "Meet  the  Press"  show. 
We  were  invited  to  go  on  the  morning 
"Today"  show,  and  nimierous  radio 
shows,  but  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
said,  "This  is  too  serious  a  matter" — too 
serious  a  matter  to  discuss  in  the  press 
and  news.  We  should  not  get  personal. 
We  should  reserve  our  comments  for  de- 
bate on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  a  month  ago. 
and  the  man  is  down  the  drain.  He  has 
gone.  The  debate  Is  over  with. 

If  he  wanted  fairness  and  the  truth, 
he  could  be  answered.  I  have  the  answers 
for  him.  But,  they  did  not  want  that. 
They  did  not  want  anyone  to  answer 
anything.  They  do  not  want  debate. 
They  do  not  want  the  deliberative  proc- 
esses in  the  Senate. 

Really  what  Is  wrong,  says  the  Sena- 
tor, is  that  the  judge  is  insensitive. 
Thereupon,  the  Senator  leads  the  lynch- 
ing party  with  cries  of,  "Withdrawal, 
withdrawal." 

I  went  around  here  for  5  days  deny- 
ing that  the  Judge  had  withdrawn.  I  got 
no  response  at  trying  to  get  at  the  truth. 
All  I  got  here  was  that  he  was  trying 
to  withdraw,  "Is  he  going  to  withdraw?" 
"Have  you  talked  to  the  judge?  Did 
he  sound  good?  Did  he  sound  sad?  Did 
he  sound  happy?"  ^,      ^     ^.. 

Well.  I  said,  "imderstandably,  he  did 
not  sound  so  happy."   Then,   Senator 
HoLLiNGS  is  quoted  as  saying,  "Judge  not 
happy."  And  so  on  down  the  line.  They 
disagree  about  the  truth  on  the  bUl  of 
particulars.  The  lynching  party  was  on. 
While   difficult   to   remember   at  this 
point,  it  is  a  fact  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
came  to  his  appointment  with  an  im- 
peccable record  of  integrity.  PracUcally 
at  the  top  of  the  judiciary  as  chief  judge 
of  the  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit,  the  judge 
ranked  immediately  below  the  nine  Su- 
preme Court  Justices.  Described  In  the 
hearings  as  dynamic  in  his  development 
of    the    administration   of   justice,    the 
Judge  served  as  a  consultant  to  the  Amer- 
ican  Bar    Association's    Committee    on 
Professional  Ethics. 

Obviously,  when  first  appointed.  Judge 
Haynsworth  gave  every  appearance  of 
propriety,  so  who  created  the  appearance 
of  impropriety— the  Judge  or  others? 
Did  the  judge  violate  the  law  and  dis- 
regard the  ethics?  Did  the  Judge's  con- 
duct warrant  these  impressions?  Are 
they  founded  in  truth? 

Mr  President,  since  I  have  referred  to 
Senator  Bayh's  bill  of  particulars,  I  asK 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  a«>y  of  that 
bill  of  particulars. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biL  or 
particulars  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

Skmatob  Bibch  Bath's  Bn-i.  or  PA«Ticm.A«8 
AND  Sknatob  Ernmt  F.  Hollings'  Dctahju 
Akswib  WrrH   Paoi   Rotkkwcis   to  thb 

RaOOKD     OF     SSNATX     COMinTTKl     CM    JUDI- 

ciakt,  Novkmbk*  18,  1969 

In  recent  years  our  Judicial  system  has 
oome  under  Increasing  attack,  not  only  by 
tbe  citizenry  at  l«ge,  but  by  lawyers  and 


members  of  the  legislatlye  branch  of  both 
national  and  state  governments.  As  our  Ideas, 
opinions  and  Judgments  of  law  and  its  ap- 
plication have  changed  over  the  past  180 
yeaiB,  so  have  changed  the  expectations  of 
the  American  pubUc  of  our  pubUc  officials. 
Particularly  now,  when  public  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  the  federal  judiciary  at  the 
highest  level  has  so  recently  been  severely 
shaken,  it  U  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
only  men  who  are  truly  distinguished  and 
truly  atwve  reproach  sit  on  the  bench  of  our 
highest  court. 

Since  the  nomination  of  Judge  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth  to  be  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  numerous  facts  that  raise 
a  serious  question  as  to  the  proiM-iety  of  his 
conduct  while  a  member  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary have  come  to  my  attention.  An  inten- 
sive InvestlgaUon  aimed  at  uncovering  the 
truth  has  resulted  in  the  following  blU  of 
particulars  which  has  convinced  me  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  falls  short  of  the  de- 
manding ethical  standards  required  of  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  Issue 
the  bill  of  particulars  with  no  malice  toward 
Judge  Haynsworth  but  with  some  consider- 
able regret.  The  question  Is  not  whether 
Judge  Haynsworth  la  dishonest  but  whether 
he  has  shown  the  temperment  necessary  to 
sit  in  the  highest  judicial  councU. 

CABOLINA  VEND-A-MATIC 

Judge  Haynsworth  was  an  organizer  and 
founder  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  in  1950, 
with  an  original  investment  of  $2,400.00. 

(Charge  1)  He  was  Vice  President  and  a 
director  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  until 
1963  He  stated  that  he  orally  resigned  from 
the  Vice  Presidency  in  1957,  but  the  corpora- 
tion records  show  he  was  listed  as  Vice 
President  until  1963  and  Indeed  regularly 
attended  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  voted  for  slates  of  officers  through  the 
years.  He  was  In  fact  paid  director's  fees  in 
amounts  as  high  as  $2,600.00  per  year,  and 
the  records  show  his  wife,  Dorothy  M.  Hayns- 
worth, served  as  Secretary  of  the  corporation 
for  two  years  while  he  was  on  the  Federal 
bench. 

(Charge  2)  Although  the  Judge  claims  he 
was  an  inactive  officer,  the  minutes  of  the 
corporation  Indicate  that  such  was  not  the 
case  Directors  were  active  in  locating  new 
business  and  Judge  Haynsworth  took  an  ac- 
tlve  part  in  director's  meetings,  often  mak- 
ing motions  himself.  While  he  was  director 
of  Carolina  Vend-A-MaUc,  he  took  part  In 
decisions  to  buy  and  sell  land  to  himself  and 
other  directors  and  the  profit  sharing  trust. 

(Charge  3)  Judge  Haynsworth  endorsed 
notes  for  the  corporation  In  amounts  as 
high  as  $501,987.00.  Some  of  these  not«i 
were  endorsed  after  he  assumed  the  bench. 

In  1963  more  than  three-fourths  of 
CVAM's  total  business  was  with  textile  con- 

( Charge  4)  Thus  any  precedent  setting  de- 
cision affecting  the  textile  Industry  would 
also  affect  CVAM  through  Its  customers. 

For  some  years  there  had  been  an  exodus 
of  textile  concerns  from  the  North  to  the 
South  m  an  effort  to  take  advantage  of  lower 
wages  as  a  result  of  strong  regional  pressures 
aaalnst  collective  bargaining  In  the  South, 
^e  Darlington  Mfg.  Co.  v.  NLRB  case  wa*  a 
landmark  caws  in  the  textile  industry  be- 
cause It  enabled  textUe  concerns  to  close 
plants  attempting  or  organize.  Thus.  It  gave 
them  anlmportant  weapon. 

The  case  of  Darlington  Mfg.  Co.  v.  NLRB 
came  before  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  in  both  1961  and  1968. 
while  CVAM  had  a  vending  contract  with 
Deenng  MlUlken  Corp.,  DarUngton^s  parent 
company,  for  »60,000  per  year.  (Cb«^/> 
While  the  Utlgatlon  was  stlU  P^^^^^'^^^^ 
slffned  a  new  contract  with  Deerlng  MlUlken 
Corp.,  increasing  their  vending  buslnMB 
with  that  company  to  $100,000  per  year.  The 
Darimgton  case  was  eventually  decided  in 
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favor  of  Darlington,  with  Judge  Haynsworth 
casting  the  deciding  vote  and  thus  estab- 
lishing an  Impco-tant  legal  precedent  for  the 
textile  Industry  In  a  decision  later  substan- 
tially  modified  by   the  Supreme   Court. 

In  1957,  after  Judge  Haynsworth  assumed 
the  bench,  the  gross  sales  of  CVAM  and  Its 
subsidiaries  Increased  tremendously.  Gross 
sales  Increased  only  slowly  from  (169.356  In 
1951  to  $296,413  In  1956.  (Charge  6)  But  In 
1957,  the  year  Judge  Haynsworth  assumed 
the  Federal  bench,  sales  Jumped  to  $435,- 
110  and  continued  a  precipitous  climb,  reach- 
ing $3,160.6«6  in  1963.  the  last  full  year  in 
which  Judge  Haynsworth  owned  a  major 
share  of  the  company. 

Orosa  annual  salfa  of  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic  Co  .  Inc. 
1951   62 


1 

$160, 355 

(') 

171,774 

214.503 

296,413 

453. 110 

491. 166 

714,009 

941.370 

1.697.329 

2.552.240 

3.  160.665 


1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
19S9 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 

-  '  No^  available 

'  (Charge  7) — Between  1958  and  1963  Judge 
Haynsworth  sat  on  at  least  six  other  cases 
Involving  customers  of  CVAM. 

1.  Homelite  V.  Tryu-ilk  Realty  Co..  Inc.. 
272  F2d  688  ( 1959)  Gross  sales  to  Homelite  by 
CVAM  In  1959  totaled  $15,957.22. 

2.  Kent  Mfg.  Corp.  v.  Commixsioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  288  P2<1  812  (1961).  CVAM 
gross  sales  to  Runneymeade.  a  subsidiary  of 
Kent  Mfg.  Corp,  In  1961  totaled  $21,323  63. 

3  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  v. 
Cone  Mills  Corporation  268  P2d  920  (1959). 
CVAM  gross  sales  to  Cone  Mills  and  Its  sub- 
sidiaries Carlisle  Mill  and  Union  Bleachery  in 
1959  totaled  $97,367  12. 

4.  Leesona  Corp.  i\  Cotwool  Mfg  Corp., 
Deering  Milliken  Research  Corp.  and  Whitin 
Machine  Works  315  F2d  895  (1963).  CVAM 
gross  .sale.s  to  Deering  Milliken  plants  In  1963 
totaled  $10,000.00. 

5.  Leesona  Corp.  r.  Cotwoll  Mfg.  Corp.. 
Deering  Milliken  Research  Corp.  and  Witttin 
Machine  Works  308  P2d  895  (1962i.  CVAM 
gross  sales  to  Deering  MllUken  1962  totaleo 
$50.000  00 

6.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  v. 
Cone  Mills  290  F2d  921  (1961)  CVAM  gross 
sales  to  Cone  Mills  and  Its  subsidiaries  In 
1961  totaled  $174,314  92 

OTHER   OASES    INVOLVING   CONrLICT    OF   INTEREST 

(Charge  8)  There  are  at  least  five  cases  in 
which  Judge  Haynsworth  held  a  financial  in- 
terest In  one  of  the  litigants  substantial 
enough  to  require  disqualification  under  28 
use  455  and  to  constitute  Impropriety  un- 
der the  Canons  of  Judicial  ethics. 

Brunswick  Corp.  v.  Long.  392  F  2d  348 
(1967) 

Farrcnc  v  Gray  Lines.  Inc  ,  381  F.  2d  380 
(1967) 

Merck  v.  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp 
253  F  2d  156  (19B8) 

Darter  v.  Greenville  CoTnmunity  Hotel 
Corp  .301  F  2d  70  (1962) 

Donohue  v.  Maryland  Casualty  Co..  363  P 
2d  442  (1966) 

DEMONST«ATED    LACK    OF    CANDOR 

I.  Denial  of  active  participation  in  the 
business  of  CVAM 

In  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  dated  September  6.  1969. 
Judge  Haynsworth  said : 

(Paragraph  12)  "The  specific  locations  of 
vending  machines  were  simply  not  a  matter 
of  interest  to  me  and,  as  stated  before,  I  was 
never  Involved  In  any  way  in  securing  new 
vending  machine  locations." 

In   testimony   before   the   Judiciary   Com- 


mittee on  September  16,  1969,  the  following 
exchange  occurred: 

Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  profKirlng  of  bids  or  soliciting  busi- 
ness for  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic? 

Judge   Haynsworth    Nothing   whatsoever. 

Senator  Tydincs.  As  a  part  of  your  work,  or 
as  a  part  of  your  association  with  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc,  did  you  formally  or  infor- 
mally seek  to  obtain  business  for  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc? 

Judge  Haynsworth    Never.  I  did  not. 

Pact.  Judge  Haynsworth  was  consistently 
and  intimately  involved  with  the  operation 
of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  from  June  1957 
until  October  1963  and  re^fularly  accepted 
funds  from  CVAM  during  that  period  subse- 
quent to  a  resolution  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors which  appears  in  the  minute  books  of 
the  corporation  and  states  that  : 

"It  was  pointed  out  that  the  main  sales 
and  promotional  work  of  CVAM  had  been 
done  by  Its  directors  who  are  also  the  officers 
of  the  corporation  and  that  any  new  loca- 
tions were  the  result  of  many  conversations, 
trips  and  various  forms  of  entertainment  of 
potential  customers  by  one  or  more  of  the 
directors  or  officers  over  an  extended  period 
of  time.  A  review  was  had  of  the  various 
locations  that  had  been  acquired  during  the 
past  several  years  and  new  locations  that 
were  being  considered  and  practically  with- 
out exception,  these  were  the  result  of  the 
Board  of  Directors." 

(Charge  9i  II  Denial  of  having  sat  on  any 
cases  in  which  he  had  a  substantial  finan- 
cial relationship  with  one  of  the  litigants. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  dated  September  6,  1969. 
Judge  Haynsworth  said ; 

(  Paragraph  13  )  "I  have  disqualified  myself 
in  all  cases  in  which  my  former  law  firm 
or  any  of  its  members  were  counsel,  cases  In 
which  certain  relatives  were  counsel,  and  all 
cases  in  which  I  had  a  stock  Interest  In  a 
party  or  in  one  which  would  be  directly  af- 
fected by  the  outcome  of  the  litigation." 

(Charge  10 1  And  in  testimony  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  September  17,  1969, 
Judge  Haynsworth  said : 

"And  I  suggest  to  you  that  I  have  not  made 
or  retained  any  Investment  in  any  concern 
which  was  likely  to  be  Involved  with  fre- 
quency In  my  court." 

Fact:  Judge  Haynsworth  sat  on  at  least 
five  cases  in  which  he  had  a  substantial 
stock   interest  in  litigants  before  him: 

Brunsuick  Corp  v  Long  392  F2d  348 
(19671. 

Farrow  v.  Grace  Lines  Inc.  381  P2d  380 
(1967). 

Merck  v.  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp. 
253  P2d  152  (  1958). 

Dartbr  v.  Greenville  Community  Hotel 
Corp.  301  P2d70  (1962). 

Donohue  v.  Maryland  CasuUy  Co.  363  P2d 
442   (1966). 

(Charge  111  III.  Denial  of  having  retained 
positions  as  a  director  and  officer  in  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matlc  and  the  Main  Oak  Cor- 
poration. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  In  Judiciary  Machinery  on 
September  17.  1969.  Judge  Haynsworth  said: 

"Of  course,  when  I  went  on  the  bench  I 
resigned  from  all  such  business  associations 
I  had,  directorships  and  things  of  that  sort. 
The  only  one  I  retained  is  the  trusteeship  of 
this  small  foundation  which  I  mentioned  In 
my  main  statement,  and  I  think  that  F)erhap8 
the  best  rule  for  a  Judge  to  go  by  now  is  stop 
doing  even  that." 

Pact.  Judge  Haynsworth  retained  his  posi- 
tion as  director  and  officer  of  the  Main  Oak 
Corporation  and  CVAM  when  he  went  on 
the  bench  and  until  October.   1963. 

He  also  had  remained  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Purman  Charitable  Trust  from  the  time  he 
went  on  the  bench  until  today 

VIOLATION    OF    29    tJSC    301-308 

The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Disclosure 
Act  provides  that  an  administrator  of  a  pen- 


sion fund  must  file  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  an  initial  description  of  the  plan  and 
annual  reports  thereafter  (Charge  12)  Will- 
ful violation  of  the  act  can  lead  to  six  months 
imprisonment  or  a  fine  of  $1,000  or  both 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  a  trustee  of  ihe 
CVAM  profit  sharing  and  retirement  pl.in 
from  1961  until  1964  and  qualified  a.s  an  id- 
mlnistrator  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  On 
September  17,  1969.  the  director  of  the  Office 
of  Labor-Management  and  Welfare-Pension 
Reports  of  the  US  Department  of  Labor  ad- 
vised my  office  by  letter,  "Our  records  do  not 
show  that  any  reports  have  been  received 
under  the  name  of  Carolina  Vend  A  Matlc 
Company,  Inc  ,  for  a  Profit  Sharing  and  Re- 
tirement Plan." 

violations    op    the    canons    of    ethics    of 

THE    ABA 

I.  Canon  4  states: 

■Avoidance  of  Impropriety.  A  Judge's  of- 
ficial conduct  should  be  free  from  impro- 
priety and  the  appearance  of  impropriety;  he 
should  avoid  Infractions  of  law;  and  his  per- 
sonal behavior,  not  only  upon  the  Bench  and 
In  his  performance  of  Judicial  duties,  but 
also  in  his  everyday  life,  should  be  beyond 
reproach   ' 

I  Charge  13)  Judge  Haynsworth  has  vio- 
lated 29  use  301  308  by  his  failure  to  comply 
with  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Dis- 
closure Act  and  has  violated  28  USC  455  and 
the  law  of  due  process  as  interpreted  by  the 
U  S  Supreme  Court  In  Tumey  v.  Ohio  273 
us  510  (1927).  In  Re  .Mnrclnson  349  US  133 
(1955)  and  Commonwealth  Coattngs  Corp.  v. 
Continental  Casulty  Co.  393  US  145  (1968). 
no  less  than  12  times  by  sitting  on  cases  In- 
volving customers  of  CVAM  and  in  cases  In 
which  he  held  stock  Interest  In  a  litigant 
as  cited  above. 

II  Canon  13  states: 

"Kinship  or  Influence.  A  Judge  should  not 
act  in  a  controversy  where  a  near  relative 
is  a  party;  he  should  not  suffer  his  conduct 
to  Justify  the  impression  that  any  person 
can  improperly  influence  him  or  unduly 
enjoy  his  favor,  or  that  he  is  affected  by  the 
kinship,  rank,  position  or  influence  of  any 
party  or  other  person." 

(Charge  14)  By  sitting  on  cases  involving 
customers  of  CVAM  and  ruling  in  their  favor 
at  least  five  times  in  five  years  Judge  Hayns- 
worth condvicted  himself  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  "Justify  the  impression"  that  he  may 
have  been   improperly  influenced. 

III.  Canon  24  states: 

"Inconsistent  Obligations.  A  Judge  should 
not  accept  inconsistent  duties  nor  incur 
obligations,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  which 
Will  m  any  way  interfere  or  appear  to  inter- 
fere with  his  devotion  to  the  expeditious  and 
proper  administration  of  his  official  func- 
tions " 

(Charge  15)  By  acting  as  a  director  and 
Vice  President  of  CVAM.  Judge  Haynsworth 
clearly  accepted  duties  likely  "to  interfere 
or  appear  to  Interfere"  with  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  his  official  functions.  Shortly 
after  investigating  bribery  charges  in  the 
4th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  1963-84. 
Judge  Simon  SobelofT,  In  an  article  for  the 
Federal  Bar  Journal  observed: 

"One  can  readily  see  that  If  a  Judge  serves 
as  an  officer  or  (iirector  of  a  commercial  en- 
terprise, not  only  is  he  disqualified  in  cases 
involving  that  enterprise,  but  his  Impartial- 
ity may  also  be  consciously  or  unconsciously 
affected  when  persons  having  business  rela- 
tions with  his  company  come  before  him." 

rv.  Canon  25  states: 

"Business  Promotions  and  Solicitations  for 
Charity.  A  Judge  should  avoid  giving  ground 
for  any  reasonable  suspicion  that  he  is  utiliz- 
ing the  power  or  prestige  of  his  office  to  per- 
suade or  coerce  others  to  patronize  or  con- 
tribute, either  to  the  success  of  private  busi- 
ness ventures,  or  to  charitable  enterprises.  He 
should,  therefore,  not  enter  Into  such  private 
business,  or  pursue  such  a  course  of  con- 
duct, as  would  Justify  such  suspicion,  nor  use 
the  power  of  his  office  or  the  influence  of  his 
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name  to  promote  the  business  interests  of 
others;  he  should  not  solicit  for  charities, 
nor  should  he  enter  into  any  business  rela- 
tions which,  in  the  normal  course  of  events 
reasonably  to  be  expected,  might  bring  his 
personal  interest  into  conflict  with  the  im- 
partial performance  of  his  official  dutlee. 

(Charge  16)  Judge  Haynsworth's  financial 
interest  and  active  participation  In  the  affairs 
of  CVAM  constituted  a  clear  breach  of  this 
standard.  The  remarkable  rise  In  gross  sales 
of  CVAM  after  he  assumed  the  Federal  Bench 
Justified  the  suspicion  that  the  prestige  of 
his  office  was  used  to  promote  his  own  In- 
terests as  well  as  those  of  hlB  fellow  stock- 
holders. In  addition,  his  practice  of  taKlng 
part  in  cases  involving  customers  of  CVAM 
furnishes  further  grounds  for  the  belief  that 
his  office  was  used  to  promote  patronlzatlon 
of  a  bufilnesB  in  which  he  had  substantial 
interest. 

V    Canon  26  states: 

"Personal  Inveetmentfi  and  Relations  A 
Judge  should  abstain  from  making  personal 
investments  in  enterprises  which  are  apt  to 
be  involved  in  litigation  in  the  court;  and 
after  his  succession  to  the  Bench,  he  should 
not  retain  such  Investments  previously  made 
longer  than  a  period  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  dispose  of  them  without  serious  loss.  It  Is 
desirable  that  he  should,  so  far  as  reasonably 
possible,  refrain  from  all  relations  which 
would  normally  tend  to  arouse  the  suspicion 
that  such  relations  warp  or  bias  his  Judg- 
ment or  prevent  his  impartial  attitude  of 
mind   in   the  administration  of   his  judicial 

duties. 

He  should  not  utilize  information  coming 
to  him  in  a  Judicial  capacity  for  ptUTXJses  of 
speculation;  and  It  detracts  from  the  public 
confidence  in  his  Integrity  and  the  soundness 
of  his  Judicial  Judgment  for  him  at  any  time 
to  become  a  speculative  investor  upon  the 
hazard  of  a  margin." 

(Charge  17)  Judge  Haynsworth  breached 
this  Canon  on  at  least  six  occasions.  His  larg- 
est investment  has  been  Georgia  Pacific 
Corp  which  was  the  subject  of  a  consent 
decree  bv  the  SEC.  in  1966  The  decree  was 
entered  in  the  Second  Circuit,  but  fraudu- 
lent stock  transfers  could  have  led  to  litiga- 
tion in  the  Fourth  Circuit.  In  the  Brunswick 
case.  Judge  Haynsworth  bought  stock  in 
Brunswick  while  a  case  involving  that  com- 
pany was  before  his  court.  Other  investments 
made  by  Judge  Haynsworth  can  be  consid- 
ered investments  which  "are  apt  to  be  in- 
volved in  litigation  in  the  court"  since  in 
fact  W  R.  Grace  Co.,  Greenville  Community 
Hxnel  Corporation.  Maryland  Casualty  Ins, 
and  Monsanto  Chemical  Corp.  did  appear 
before  his  court. 

VI  Canon  29  states ; 

"Self-Interest.  A  Judge  should  abstain  from 
performing  or  taking  part  in  any  Judicial  act 
In  which  his  personal  Interests  are  Involved. 
If  he  has  personal  litigation  In  the  court  of 
which  he  Is  Judge,  he  need  not  resign  his 
judgeship  on  that  account,  but  he  should, 
of  course,  refrain  from  any  Judicial  act  in 
such  a  controversy." 

(Charge  18)  By  deciding  cases  Involving 
customers  of  CVAM  on  at  least  seven  occa- 
sions he  exercised  judicial  discretion  which 
could  have  affected  the  business  of  CVAM 
and  hence  Judge  Haynsworth,  a  clear  breach 
of  this  canon.  In  interpreting  Canon  29. 
Opinion  rl70  of  the  Ethics  Committee  of 
the  ABA  clearly  states  that  a  judge  shall 
exercise  no  act  of  Judicial  discretion  In  cases 
where  he  owns  stock  in  a  corporate  litigant. 
In  the  Brunswick  case,  by  participating  In 
the  decision  and  denying  the  motion  for  an 
extension  of  time.  Judge  Haynsworth  clearly 
violated  Canon  29  as  Interpreted  by  the  ABA. 
Similarly,  by  sitting  In  the  W.  R.  Grace  Co.. 
Maryland  Casualty  Ins.  Co.,  Greenville  Com- 
munity Hotel  Corp.,  and  Olin  Mathieson 
Chemical  Corp.  cases  the  Canon  was 
breached. 

VII.  Canon  33  states; 

"Social   Relations.  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
the  proper  performance  of  Judicial  duty  that 


a  Judge  should  live  In  retirement  or  seclu 
slon;  It  is  desirable  that,  so  far  as  reasonable 
attention  to  the  completion  of  his  work  wlU 
permit,  he  continue  to  mingle  In  social 
intercourse,  and  that  he  should  not  discon- 
tinue his  interest  In  or  appearance  at  meet- 
ings of  members  of  the  Bar.  He  should,  how- 
ever, m  pending  or  prospective  lltlgat  on  be- 
fore him  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid  such 
action  as  may  reasonably  tend  to  awaken 
the  suspicion  that  his  social  or  business  rela- 
tions or  friendships  constitute  an  element 
in  influencing  his  judicial  conduct." 

(Charge  19)    By  sitting  In  cases  Involving 
important  customers  of  CVAM  Judge  Hayns- 
worth gave  grounds  for  the  suspicion  that 
business  relations  Influenced  his  conduct 
Vin   Canon  34  states; 

"A    Summary    of    Judicial    Obligation     In 
every  particular  his  conduct  should  be  above 
reproach.  He  should  be  conscientious,  studi- 
ous   thorough,  courteous,  patient,  punctual, 
just    impartial,  fearless  of  public  clamor,  re- 
gardless of  public  praise,  and  influences;   he 
should  administer  justice  according  to  law. 
and  deal  with  his  appointments  as  a  public 
trust;  he  should  not  allow  other  affairs  or  his 
private  Interests  to  Interfere  with  the  prompt 
and  proper  performance  of  his  judicial  du- 
ties   nor  should  he  administer  the  office  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  his  personal  am- 
bitions or  increasing  his  popularity."  ■ 
(Charge  20)   Judge  Haynsworth  in  view  of 
the   facts  detailed   above  has   obviously  not 
conducted   himself   in   such   a  manner   that 
his  conduct  is  above  reproach  "in  every  par- 
ticular."                                                ,     ,        ^..^^ 
I  would  like  to  point  out  in  closing  that 
this  bill  of  particulars  Is  less  complete  and 
comprehensive  than  I  would  like  due  to  the 
extreme    difficulty   we    have    experienced    in 
gaming  access  to  all  of  the  material  we  have 
requested.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Justice 
Department    has    not    only    been    less    than 
candid  with  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee but  appears  to  have  embarked  on  a  cal- 
culated  effort  to  sanitize  the   records   upon 
which    individual    members    of    the    Senate 
must  decide  this  important   question.  Some 
records  are  incomplete  and  because  of  count- 
less delays   we  have  had  less  time  than  we 
would   like   to  assess  the  material   that   has 
recently    become    available.    I    consider    this 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  report 
which  will   be  updated   as   we  acquire  moTe 
complete  records  and  have  the  opportunltj 
to  study  at  greater  length  those  we  already 
have 


Mr  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  having 
put  that  in  context  and  reprinted  the  bill 
of  particulars  under  date  of  October  8. 
1969  I  shall  now  attempt  to  answer  Sen- 
ator'bayh's  bill  of  particulars  with  ref- 
erence to  each  page  of  the  actual  rec- 
ord before  the  Senate  Judiciarj-  Com- 
mittee that  is  appropriate,  becausej  still 
have  some  questions  that  every  Senator 
has  read  every  page  of  this  particular 
record  or  that  every  Senator  read  the 
record  before  he  made  up  his  mmd  on 
how  he  would  vote  on  this  nomination. 
answer    to    senator   bayhs    indictment    of 

JLDCE         haynsworth— CAROLINA         VEND-A- 
MATIC 

Charge  1:  The  judge  stated  he  orally 
resigned  as  vice  president  but  the  cor- 
poration records  showed  otherwise 

Truth:  The  judge  told  of  his  oral  res- 
icnation  and  that  he  was  earned  as  a 
vice  president  on  the  corporation  rec- 
ords all  in  the  same  breath.  He  did  not 
mislead  the  Judiciary  Committee— page 

91. 

Charge  2:  The  judge  claims  he  was  an 
inactive   officer   when,   in   fact,   he   was 

RCtiVG. 

Truth-  This  charge  of  active  partici- 
pation and  lack  of  candor  on  page  4  and 


5    quotes   questions   out  of   context   by 
both  Chairman   Eastland   and  Senator 
Tydings.  The  charge  is  made  that  the 
judge  was  soliciting  business  because  he 
was  "intimately   involved."   and   this  is 
supported  by  a  quote  from  the  minute 
books.   A  reading   of   the   record   shows 
that  the  judge  answered  every  question 
with  candor.  The  real  point  in  int«rest 
was  whether  or  not  the  judge  solicited 
business.  The  quoted  answer  given  Sen- 
ator  Eastland    shows   on   page   42    the 
judge's  denial  that  he  prepared  bids  and 
solicited  business.  He  stated  his  only  in- 
terest was  in  financing.  On  page  60  he 
told  Senator  Tydings  that  he  never  con- 
tacted directly  or  indirectly  Deering  Mil- 
liken and  never  made  telephone  calls.  He 
told   of   his   directors   fees   and   denied 
categorically  that  he  never  formally  or 
Informally  sought  to  obtain  business  for 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic.  This  is  undis- 
puted. .     „  ,       J       e 
They  have  had  weeks  and  all  kinds  ol 
minions  and  law  clerks  and  everybody 
else  in  on  this  matter.  U  they  could  have 
gotten  any  inference  from  any  citizen 
on  that  matter  that  was  accurate,  they 
would  have  brought  it  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  to  the  Senate  itself.  It  is  un- 
disputed. ^    , 
But  an  insidious  inference  is  created 
by  way  the  charge  is  set  in  the  bill  of 
particulars  and  by  extracting  an  entry 
from  the  minutes  2  months  after  the 
judge  took  office  in  1957.  This  entry  was 
in  justification  of  directors  fees  from  a 
tax  standpoint.  To  levy  a  charge  of  a 
lack  of  candor  with  a  lack  of  candor  is 
nothing  less  than  vicious.  This  is  an  in- 
tentional deception  and  all  the  evidence 
shows  that  the  judge  had  nothing  to  do 
with  obtaining  business. 

Yet  we  still  have  Senators  talking 
about  'obtaining  business."  They  have 
picked  up  the  virus. 

Charge  3:  To  add  to  the  impression 
of  a  "wheeler-dealer,"  the  judge  is 
charged  with  signing  notes  as  high  as 
$501,987. 

The  inference  is  that  there  is  a  very 
big  fraud  here  or  that  he  is  a  big  'wheel- 
er-dealer." , 
Truth:  The  judge  did  sign  several 
notes  but  no  note  exceeded  $50,000  nor 
did  the  endorsed  indebtedness  of  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matic  exceed  $55,550  at  any 
one  time. 

But  this  is  all  coupled  in  one  package; 
and.  going  into  it  in  detail,  they  could, 
in  all  candor,  have  found  this. 

Charge  4:  The  judge  cast  the  decid- 
ing vote  in  a  precedent-setting  decision 
in  favor  of  the  textile  industry,  the  prin- 
cipal customer  of  CVAM. 

Truth :  The  decision  affected  all  indus- 
try'—not  just  textiles— and  there  were 
three  decisions  rather  than  one. 

The  press  is  never  going  to  report  that. 
In  the  first  Darlington  decision  the 
judge  ruled  with  the  union.  In  the  second 
Darlington  decision  the  judge  ruled  with 
the  company  that  it  could  close  its  busi- 
ness whenever  it  wanted  to.  This  was  the 
prevailing  Supreme  Court  view  at  the 
time  On  appeal  the  Supreme  Court  sus- 
tained this  view,  but  set  new  law  by  stat- 
ing if  the  the  closing  was  a  device  to  dis- 
courage union  activity  at  other  pl^ts 
owned  bv  the  company  involved,  then 
the  company  could  not  close.  The  case 
was  referred  back  for  further  testimony 
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on  thl«  point.  The  lower  oouit  found  that 
It  was  a  design  to  dlacourage  activity  at 
other  plans  and  In  the  third  DarUngton 
decision  Judge  Haynsworth  sustained 
the  lower  court  which  was  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

It  the  President  please,  these  were 
the  same  lawyers,  the  same  group,  and 
they  are  good  lawyers.  They  had  every 
opportunity  to  object.  They  could  have 
objected,  when  the  case  was  on  appeal 
the  first  time.  When  they  found,  by  an 
anonymous  telephone  call,  that  there 
was  some  question,  they  did  not  raise 
the  point  that  the  Judge  should  step 
aside.  The  truth  Is,  when  they  talk  about 
Deering  Mllllken  and  a  conspiracy,  that 
there  were  other  stockholders  In  this 
company,  some  200,  who  did  not  own 
any  other  textile  stock.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth wrote  a  special  opinion.  He  said 
those  stockholders  should  not  be  penal- 
ized by  a  Judgment  calling  for  the  back- 
payment  of  discharged  employees.  He 
said  Deering  MilUken  should  sustain  the 
entire  burden.  That  was  a  special  opin- 
ion against  Deering  Milliken.  It  was  not 
the  Judgment  of  the  court.  So,  in  fact 
and  ^  law,  the  Judge  found  against 
JDeewg  MilUken. 

Where  are  we  going  to  find  that  in 
the  press?  We  will  never  hear  it. 

Charge  5:  While  the  case  was  pend- 
ing, Deering  Milliken  doubled  its  busi- 
ness with  the  Judge's  vending  company. 
Truth:  In  the  spring  of  1963  CVAM 
was  invited  to  make  a  bid  along  with 
at  least  eight  other  companies.  The  pro- 
posal was  submitted  on  June  27,  1963, 
and  the  contract  was  awarded  on  July 
15.  In  June  1963.  they  were  again  in- 
vited to  make  a  bid  on  another  location, 
but  were  told  that  they  lost  in  the  com- 
petitive bidding  in  the  early  fall  of  1963. 
Another  bid  was  made  in  early  fall  1963 
on  another  contract  and  they  were  told 
on  November  19,  1963,  that  they  had 
lost  that  contract.  The  E>arlington  Mills 
case  was  decided  on  November  15,  1963. 
The  inference  here  is  that  Deering  Milli- 
ken was  increasing  its  business  with 
CVAM  when  the  truth  is  it  was  actually 
losing  business  during  this  period. 

Charge  6:  CVAM  enjoyed  "remark- 
able rise  in  gross  sales"  because  Clement 
Haynsworth  became  a  judge. 

Truth:  On  page  63  the  Judge  cate- 
gorically denied  the  implication  that  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  industrial 
expansion,  with  soliciting  Industry  for  the 
South,  or  with  the  "precipitous  climb"  in 
sales.  The  Judge  stated,  "I  am  a  lawyer, 
not  a  salesman." 

In  January  1959  the  State  Develop- 
ment Board  was  reorganized.  The  Gov- 
ernor bought  an  airplane  and  started 
traveling  weekly  to  New  York  and  other 
cities  soliciting  industry  for  South  Caro- 
lina. He  traveled  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  that  4-year  period 
from  1959  to  1963.  He  traveled  to  five 
countries  in  Latin  America  and  seven 
countries  in  Bvu-ope.  Just  the  other  day, 
we  armounced  a  new  industry,  for  which 
contact  was  made  back  in  1963,  at  Beau- 
fort, S.C. — a  $500  million  industry — and 
I  can  tell  of  a  pending  or  imminent  an- 
nouncement of  a  $700  million  industry 
that  is  about  to  go  in  in  the  low  country 
area  of  South  Carolina,  as  a  result  of 
those  same  travels.  You  go,  you  solicit, 
and  you  grow.  Between  1959  and  1963 


over  $1  billion  in  new  Industry  located 
In  South  Carolina  creating  over  100,000 
new  Jobs.  In  addition  thereto,  the  Impact 
of  desegregation — and  they  do  not  want 
to  talk  about  this,  but  this  is  a  fact — the 
Impact  of  desegregation  upon  the  in- 
dustry of  South  Carolina  was  met  iml- 
versally  with  desegregated  eating  facil- 
ities as  provided  by  vending  machines. 

They  had  previously  had  an  old  "bum 
wagon,"  and  went  around  the  plant,  and 
they  would  feed  employees  separately. 
Management  was .  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  desegregation.  With  the  vend- 
ing machines,  they  would  put  all  the 
machines  in  one  room,  the  meals  were 
hot,  it  was  clean,  it  was  serviceable — it 
has  been  the  solution.  Everyone  gets  what 
he  wants,  and  they  sit  down  as  they 
want  to,  together.  No  one  complains,  and 
it  has  worked  extremely  well.  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
coming  of  the  Industry  or  the  change  to 
vending — and  all  vending  companies  in 
South  Carolina  experienced  a  "remark- 
able" rise  in  gross  sales  during  the  4- 
year  period  of  1959-63.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth disposed  of  his  interest  in  1964. 
The  same  precipitous  climb  continued  for 
CVAM  and  all  vending  companies  in 
South  Carolina.  It  continued  for  that 
same  company  after  the  Judge  had  sold 
all  his  stock.  But  they  do  not  give  the 
full  picture.  They  do  not  give  the  truth, 
which  is  all  the  facts  they  know  about. 

Why  did  they  not  review  what  the 
principal  competitor,  in  Greenville,  S.C, 
The  Atlas  Vending  Co. — Greenville's  old- 
est and  largest  operator  of  vending 
machines — had  to  say.  Its  owner,  Alex 
Kiriakides,  Jr.,  wrote  to  Senator  East- 
land. I  would  like  to  Include  a  letter  of 
mine,  which  I  received  on  September  5. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

AiTLAS  Vending  Co..  Inc., 
Greenville.  S.C.  September  5, 1969. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  HoixiNoe. 
U.S.  Senator,  South  Carolina. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  There  have  been 
a  lot  of  rumors  in  oxir  newnpapers  lately 
concerning  Judge  Haynsworth.  hla  business 
oonneotlona  and  ethics.  Let  me  tAka  ttlls 
opportunity  to  apeak  in  his  behalf. 

It  seems  to  me  hie  having  an  interest  In  a 
vending  company  should  not  be  a  deterring 
factor  in  his  being  appolmted  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  As  in  the  past,  any  person  who  owned 
stock  In  a  vending  company  seemed  to  leave 
a  bad  taste  in  the  mouths  of  the  p>eople. 
Sp>ealdn^  as  an  independent  operator  and  in 
behalf  of  Independent  ojierators  like  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc,  we  are  a  buslnees  like  any 
other  business,  part  of  a  free  enterprise.  A 
business  whose  ethics  are  up  to  or  surpass 
any  other  business  in  this  nation  and  we 
resent  being  classified  as  <»  "Bobby  Baker 
Case."  I  cannot,  however,  speak  for  the  ethics 
of  the  national  vending  companies. 

I  am  probably  the  oldeert  vendor  in  this 
area  and  probably  know  more  about  the 
operation  of  my  then  oompetltor.  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc  than  any  other  person  in  this 
area  In  which  they  operated.  I  own  and  oper- 
ate Atlas  Vending  Company.  Inc.  here  In 
Greenville,  South  Carolliia  and  have  beam 
doing  so  for  over  thirty  years.  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matlc  was  a  competitor  of  ours  and  during 
the  time  this  company  was  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matlc  the  stockholders  and  the  management 
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did   oothlog   ""«**i<^^i    In   oMaliilDg   n*« 

buslneH  or  In  holding  old  buaineaB.  A«  you 
know,  they  ai«  now  known  aa  A.RJ^.  Serrloe 
and  Jud^  Haynawortb  is  not  a  stockliolder 
In  the  preaent  oompany  I  had  the  greateet 
regard  for  CaroUna  Vend-A-Matlo.  its  etn- 
ployees.  and  its  management  for  the  ethical 
manner  In  wtilch  they  oonduoted  bualuesa. 
If  all  the  othw  oompanlee  or  compeUtors 
oould  come  together  around  a  oonferenoe 
table  I  am  sure  they  would  feel  that  the  good 
points  of  Carolina,  in  the  way  In  which  they 
oonduoted  bualneae.  would  certainly  over- 
come and  outweigh  any  competitive  "Jeal- 
ousy." All  of  the  vendors  In  this  area,  which 
at  that  time  were  several  in  number,  had 
equal  ojqwrtunlty  to  obtain  biislneaa.  We  got 
some  of  the  bualness.  others  got  aocne,  and 
Carolina  got  some.  Judge  Haynsworth  to  my 
knowledge  was  never  an  officer  of  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc  and  at  no  time  used  his  posi- 
tion to  gain  new  buamess  To  the  beet  of 
my  knowledge  the  Prwldents  of  CaroUna 
Vend-A-Matlc  wore  Ptands  Marton  and  Gene 
Bryant. 

The  persons  who  were  the  stockholders  of 
CaroUna  are  well  known  to  me.  They  are 
men  of  great  means  who  are  honorabJe  and 
respectable  buslneas  men  who  would  never 
stoop  to  gaining  wealth  by  xialng  their  posl- 
Uon  or  their  influence  In  unethical  meaeures. 
The  reason  that  Carolina  and  myself  and 
others  have  grown  and  gained  in  the  vending 
Industry  is  due  largely  and  for  the  most 
part  to  the  change  in  the  times  In  the  tex- 
tile industry.  The  textile  plants  approached 
vending  seeking  more  modem  means  to  feed 
their  people.  They  needed  better  quaUty  food, 
with  less  time  involved  in  feeding  in  order 
to  gain  through  production.  The  textile 
plants  are  looking  out  for  their  people.  The 
business  is  gained  through  competitive  bid- 
ding. A  textile  Arm  will  often  have  as  many 
as  five  to  twenty  bids  on  which  to  base  their 
decision.  These  bids  are  reviewed  by  em- 
ployee committees,  personnel,  and  manage- 
ment m  order  to  come  to  a  decision  in  the 
best  Interest  of  all  concerned.  This  leaves 
little  room  for  personal  or  political  gain. 

My  reason  for  writing  this  letter  Is  that  I 
can  no  longer  alt  still  and  see  the  charges 
being  made  by  the  news  media  and  the  at- 
tempts by  them  and  others  to  dig  Into  the 
past  and  use  facts  In  such  a  way  as  to  throw 
reflection  on  Judge  Haynsworth  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  person  whom  they  are  talk- 
ing against  or  the  great  Injustice  which  they 
are  doing  to  our  nation.  It  seems  that  per- 
sonal and  political  gain  is  clouding  the  mlnda 
of  some  and  closing  their  eyes  to  the  truth. 
Now  is  not  the  time  for  self,  we  must  put 
our  nation  first  and  our  nation  needs  a  good 
Supreme  Court. 

We  have  been  visited  recently  by  a  Char- 
lotte reporter  who  asked  questions  regarding 
Judge  Haynsworth '8  past  vending  affilia- 
tions. One  of  his  questions  dealt  with 
whether  or  not  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  had 
the  vending  for  the  Deerlng-MllUken  Plant 
in  Darlington,  South  Carolina.  My  reply  to 
him  was  that  at  that  time  neither  I  nor 
Carolina  could  go  beyond  our  own  coimty 
because  of  our  volume  of  business  and  that 
it  was  some  years  later  that  we  were  able 
to  spread  Into  other  areas  within  our  state. 
The  dignity  and  reputation  of  a  man  like 
Judge  Haynsworth  must  and  will  be  spoken 
with  truth.  The  people  of  this  nation  should 
be  proud  to  have  a  man  of  his  character  In 
the  Supreme  Court.  I.  personally  and  whole- 
heartedly, support  President  Nixon's  choice 
of  this  man;  but,  Senator.  It  will  be  a  grave 
Injustice  If  his  record  la  not  wiped  clean  be- 
fore his  appointment  and  It  must  be  done 
by  people  who  know  him  and  who  have  been 
in  contact  with  him.  People  from  other  states 
and  in  other  capacities  should  not  be  Judg- 
ing a  man  for  their  own  benefits. 

My  only  aim  in  writing  this  letter  Is  to  see 
that  the  reputation  of  this  man  does  not  fall 
Into  the  hands  of  a  few  and  to  do  my  part 
to  see  that  he  becomes  a  part  of  the  Supreme 
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court  of  the  United  State*.  I  would  be  wlU- 
ina  for  and  would  virge  you  to  use  this  let- 
ter any  or  all  of  It.  at  your  discretion  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  or  In  any  other  way 
it  might  be  beneficial  to  Judge  Haynsworth  s 
ap^ntment  and  thU  naUon.  I  will  also  be 
aviOlable.  at  my  own  expense,  to  oome  to 
Washington  and  appear  before  the  co™™*/ 
tee  on  thU  matter.  We  need  Judge  Haym- 
worth  m  the  Supreme  Court  and  we  need  tne 
slate  wiped  clean.  Please  \uu>  this  letter  to 
that  end. 

Sincerely,  _  . 

Alex  Kiriaktoes,  Jr 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  I  refer  specifically 
to  paragraph  3,  and  read  a  couple  of 
sentences  there: 

I  am  probably  the  oldest  vendor  In  this 
area  and  probably  know  more  about  the  op- 
eraOon  of  my  then  oompetltor.  Carolina 
Vend-A-MaUc.  than  any  other  person  in  this 
area  in  which  they  operated.  I  own  and  op- 
erate Atlas  Vending  Company,  Inc..  here  in 
Greenville,  S.C,  and  have  been  doing  so  for 
over  30  years  ...  .      ,^  __ 

Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc,  the  stockholders 
and  the  management,  did  nothing  unethical 
in  obtaining  this  business,  or  in  holding  the 
business. 

Well,  Where  did  they  get  the  charge? 
They  do  not  have  a  person  connected 
with  the  vending  business,  and  there 
have  been  many  of  them  there.  They 
have  been  competing.  Where  is  the  testi- 
mony? Where  is  the  record? 

They  say,  "Oh,  the  inference  is  there." 
Is  there  a  fair  inference,  when  all  t2ie 
companies  were  growing,  when  all  the 
companies  experienced  this  precipitous 
climb  in  sales? 

Quoting  further.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  letter  from  Alex  Kiriakides,  Jr..  he 
does  not  say  "because  I  have  got  me  a 
Judge  over  on  the  fourth  circuit,  and  he 
started  getting  business  for  me";  instead, 
he  says: 

The  reason  Carolina  and  myself  and  others 
have  grown  and  gained  in  the  vending  In- 
dustry U  prlmarUy  and  for  the  most  part 
due  to  a  change  In  times  In  the  textile  in- 
dustry. The  textile  industry  changed  to  vend- 
ing machines  as  a  more  modem  way  to  feed 
the  people. 

That  is  a  nice  way  of  saying  they 
needed  to  desegregate  their  eating  fa- 
cilities. The  letter  continues: 

A  textile  firm  wlU  often  have  as  many  as 
five  to  twenty  bids  on  which  to  base  their 
decision.  These  bids  are  reviewed  by  em- 
ployee committees,  personnel,  and  manage- 
ment, In  order  to  come  to  a  decision  In  the 
best  interests  of  all  concerned.  This  leaves 
little  room  for  personal  or  poUtlcal  gain. 

Mr.  President.  I  reiterate.  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
coming  of  the  industry  or  the  change  to 
vending.  All  vending  companies  in  South 
Carolina  experienced  the  remarkable 
rise  in  gross  sales  during  the  4-year  pe- 
riod from  1959  to  1963,  and  all  companies. 
Mr.  President,  have  experienced  a  simi- 
lar rise  since  1963  to  the  present  date, 
1969 — ergo,  the  increase  of  a  million 
dollars  in  the  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic 
stock  that  Judge  Haynsworth  sold.  If  he 
had  held  it,  he  would  have  made  a  mil- 
lion dollars  more.  These  are  the  facts 
in  the  case,  and  the  truth. 

The  same  chart  can  be  drawn  for  the 
4  years  after  Judge  Haynsworth  left 
CVAM  as  for  the  4-year  period  1959-63. 
And  the  same  chart  can  be  drawn  for  all 


vending  companies  in  South  Carolina  for 
the  last  10  years.  If  the  insinuation  in- 
tended by  this  charge  is  true.  Judge 
Haynsworth  should  be  tried  as  a  criminal. 
If  not.  then  the  insinuation  itself  con- 
stitutes a  violation  of  canon  1  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Ethics  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Charge  7:  Between  195a-63  Judge 
Haynsworth  sat  on  six  cases  involving 
customers  of  CVAM,  inferring,  of  course, 
that  the  Judge  had  a  substantial  interest 
as  provided  under  28  U.S.C.  455,  which 
section  required  his  dlsqualiflcatlon. 

Truth:  In  none  of  the  six  was  the 
judge  a  stockholder  in  a  party  litigant 
and  in  none  of  the  six  did  he  have  a 
substantial  interest  as  outlined  under  the 
statute.  In  each  of  the  six,  under  the 
finding  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
Judge  Walsh's  testimony — pages  151, 153, 
and  160 — and  imder  the  decision  of  Prof. 
John  Prank— pages  115.  117,  and  128— 
the  leading  authority  on  Judicial  dis- 
qualification, Judge  Haynsworth  would 
have  had  a  duty  to  sit  in  each  of  these 
cases.  CVAM  made  no  sales  for  Kent 
Manufacturing  Co.  listed  in  case  No.  2 
on  page  4  of  Senator  Bayh's  bill  of  par- 
ticulars. The  charge  is  false. 

Charge  8:  Judge  Haynsworth  had  a 
financial  interest  in  the  party  Utigant  of 
five  listed  cases  thereby  violating  the 
statute  and  also  the  canons. 

Truth:  Case  1:  In  the  Brunswick  case 
the  judge  heard  the  appeal  on  November 
10,  1967,  joined  in  the  unanimous  deci- 
sion to  aflftrm  on  that  same  day  and  6 
weeks  later  his  broker  bought  1,000 
shares  of  Bnmswick  stock.  The  printed 
opinion  was  not  rendered  until  February 
2,  1968.  The  judge  admits  this  mistake 
and  says  it  was  wrong;  however,  there  is 
no  inference  or  suggestion  that  the  sub- 
sequent purchase  of  stock  had  any  bear- 
ing on  the  Judge's  decision  in  the  case. 
No  one  contends  that.  Judge  Harrison 
Winter  who  rendered  the  decision  tes- 
tified accordingly.  The  American  Bar 
investigated  this  and  reaffirmed  its  high- 
est recommendation  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  this  was  a  lapse  of  memory,  and  not 
a  lapse  of  ethics. 

They  have  been  talking  and  talking, 
and  never  got  the  facts  on  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc,  and  did  not  want  to  put 
in  all  the  picture;  but  they  have  been 
talking  about  the  Brunswick  case.  What 
about  that  case?  What  did  the  lawyer 
think  who  handled  the  Bnmswick  case, 
the  Honorable  Edward  D.  Buckley,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Bailey  and  Buck- 
ley? I  talked  with  him  about  it,  and  as  a 
result,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  me. 

Now,  can  he  not  assume  that  as  counsel 
for  one  of  the  parties,  he  would  really 
have  wanted  to  know  all  the  fsicts  about 
it?  Especially,  as  counsel  for  the  losing 
party  in  the  Brunswick  case.  The  letter 
read  as  follows: 


Uave  conferred  with  my  client  and  he  ha« 
told  me  I  was  free  to  express  my  opinion  of 
Judge  Haynsworth's  handUng  of  this  case. 

In  my  Judgment,  Judge  Haynsworth's  stock 
ownership  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  ruling 
he  was  called  upon  to  make. 


Deas  Frttz:  Enjoyed  talking  with  you  to- 
day. Aa  counsel  for  the  losing  party  In  the 
"Bnmswick  Case"  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  Judge  Haynsworth's  pro- 
priety. It  will  Interest  you  to  know  that  yours 
is  the  only  inquiry  X  have  received  from  any- 
one In  the  Senate. 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  I 


Let  me  repeat:  "Nothing  to  do  with 
any  ruling  he  was  called  upon  to  make."  . 
And  we  have  Uterally  thousands  of  head- 
lines and  letters  and  much  debate.  How- 
ever, the  person  involved  says  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter : 

Although  I  did  not  agree  with  the  decision 
In  this  case,  the  entire  panel  of  three  judges 
ruled  against  my  position.  I  do  not  think  a 
thoxisand  shares  of  Brunswick  stock  is  a 
large  enough  Interest  to  be  of  any  conse- 
quence, nor  do  I  feel  there  was  any  conlUct 
of  Interest  on  Judge  Haynsworth's  part. 

I  have  never  heard  the  least  word  of  criti- 
cism of  Judge  Haynsworth  for  his  conduct 
on  the  bench  in  the  twelve  years  he  has  sat 
on  the  4th  Circuit. 

Where  is  that  group  that  were  talking 
about  appearances?  I  wish  they  in  the 
Chamber.  They  were  hollering  about 
lack  of  sensitivity  and  lack  of  Judgment 
and  not  giving  the  appearance  of  being 
right. 

This  is  a  letter  from  the  lawyer  for 
Brunswick.  That  is  what  he  says.  They 
create  all  kinds  of  appearances  them- 
selves and  then  blame  the  judge  for  it. 

I  continue  to  read  the  letter: 

I  appeared  In  the  Brunswick  case  with 
complete  confidence  my  client  would  receive 
a  fair  and  Just  he€u^ng.  I  believe  we  received 
such  all  the  way.  and  I  would  not  have  the 
slightest  qualm  to  appear  before  Judge 
Haynsworth  on  any  other  matter. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  may  place  the 
"Brunswick  Case"  In  its  proper  perspective  I 
trust  that  this  case  will  no  longer  cloud  the 
Issues. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Edward  D.  Buckley. 

Here  It  is  with  all  the  appearances  in- 
volved. But  we  have  to  measure  this  in 
the  court.  What  about  confidence  in  the 
good  commonsense  and  judgment  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  as  a  deliberative  body  find- 
ing the  truth  and  really  responding  to 
the  truth? 

Cases  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5  on  that  charge 
No.  8  in  the  bill  of  particulars. 

In  the  remaining  four  cases,  the  charge 
is  absolutely  false.  The  judge  did  not 
own  any  stock  in  the  party  Utigants.  In 
the  Grace  Lines  case,  the  Judge  owned 
300  shares  out  of  18.252.335  outstanding 
shares  in  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  Grace  Line, 
Inc.  was  one  of  53  subsidiaries  of  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.  The  case  involved  a  $50 
verdict  for  an  injiu-ed  workman,  which 
verdict  was  afllrmed  unanimously  in  a 
per  curiam  opinion.  Under  the  statute, 
he  had  a  duty  to  sit. 

I  have  been  reading  the  comments 
made  by  some  Senators  to  the  effect  that 
this  was  a  case  of  a  poor  little  defendant 
with  a  $50  verdict  looking  at  the  tipping 
of  the  scales  of  Justice.  They  ask  how 
he  could  escape  the  feeling  that  he  was 
affected  by  this  minimum  stock  holding 
by  Judge  Haynsworth.  They  ask  how  he 
could  escape  feeling  that  he  had  not  had 
his  day  In  court. 

He  had  a  lawyer.  That  $50  verdict  was 
a  $15  V2  verdict  rendered  by  12  of  his  own 
peers.  They  did  not  think  very  much  of 
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that  $30,000  cllalm  for  the  sprained  wrist. 
The  trial  Judge  said,  "If  you  are  going 
to  give  anything,  give  something  a  UtUe 
nearer  to  what  is  fair." 

The  jury  went  back,  the  jury  of  his  12 
peers  in  this  case,  and  rendered  a  ver- 
dict of  $50. 

I  malce  the  statement  as  a  plaintlfT's 
lawyer.  There  was  a  $50  verdict  handed 
down  in  a  $30,000  claim.  We  have  that 
kind  of  case  sometimes.  They  present  any 
kind  of  claim  with  no  substance  to  back  it 
up.  The  Jury  Jound  that  there  was  no 
substance.  The  judge  found  in  the  per 
curiam  opinion  that  there  was  no  error 
in  the  law  to  di^urb  the  jury  verdict. 

The    Merck-9lin    Mathleson    case    is 
'false  out  of  hahd.  The  judge  never  had 
any  stock  in  either  party. 

Talk  about  cmarging  a  man  and  then 
after  having  ruined  him,  coming  around 
here  and  saying  that  the  judge  was  not 
charged  at  all.  They  Just  put  down  a 
whole  lot  of  charges. 

In  the  Greeliville  Community  Hotel 
case,  the  judgd  4  years  previously  had 
owned  one  share  of  stock  worth  $21. 
which  he  had  disposed  of  4  years  before 
the  (Mae  was  heard.  He  did  not  have  it 
at  the -time.  The  stock  had  been  gone  for 
4  years. 

In  the  Donohue  case,  the  judge  owned 
200  shares  of  preferred  stock  out  of  3.2 
million  outstanding  shares,  and  67  shares 
of  common  stock  out  of  4.5  million  shares 
outstanding  American  General  Insurance 
Co..  a  corporation  in  which  Marjland 
Casualty  was  one  of  tlie  numerous  sub- 
sidiaries. He  joined  in  a  unanimous 
three-sentence  per  curiam  opinion. 

Herein,  the  judge  is  charged  with  five 
violations  of  the  statute  and  five  viola- 
tions of  numerous  canons,  when  the  rec- 
ord before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
shows  that  the  judge  had  a  duty  to  sit 
in  each  of  these  cases. 

Mr.  President,  charge  9  is  that  the 
judge  lacked  candor  in  denying  that  he 
sat  on  any  case  in  which  he  had  a  sub- 
stantial financial  interest. 

The  truth  is  that  the  denial  is  sus- 
tained by  the  record.  The  judge  is  not 
emJbarrassed  now — pages  91  and  92 — 
that  he  sat  then.  Under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances today,  he  believes  it  is  his 
duty  to  sit  and  he  would  sit — page  99. 

When  the  judge  was  testifying,  they 
said,  "I  don't  want  to  ask  this.  It  may  be 
embarrassing.  But  wiiat  about  so-and- 
so?"  The  judge  made  it  clear  in  the  rec- 
ord, that  he  was  not  "embarrassed."  "Ask 
the  question,  and  I  will  give  you  the 
truth." 

Under  the  same  circumstances  today, 
the  judge  says  he  believes  it  is  his  duty 
to  sit  and  that  he  would  sit. 

.  There  is  no  question  of  temperament 
or  sensitivity.  The  judge  is  either  right 
or  wrong.  Either  he  violated  the  statute 
that  Congress,  and  particularly  the  Sen- 
ate, enacted  into  law  or  he  did  not.  But 
there  are  so  many  charges  here,  how 
can  one  discern  or  distinguish  them? 

Charge  10,  the  judge  lacked  candor  in 
stating  that  he  had  not  made  or  retained 
any  investment  with  a  concern  likely  to 
be  involved  in  his  court. 

The  truth  is  that  the  record  sustains 
the  judge's  position.  These  five  cases  have 
been  discussed.  And  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  of  his  stockholdings  were  apt 


to  be  involved.  And,  with  the  exception 
of  Brunswick,  none  were  Involved  as  par- 
ties before  him.  And  the  Brunswick  Co. 
was  not  involved  as  a  perty  before  him 
at  the  time  the  c«se  was  heard  and  de- 
cided. 

Charge  No.  11,  the  judge  denied  retain- 
ing positions  as  a  director  and  or  officer 
of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  and  Main  Oak 
Corp. 

The  truth  is  that  on  page  42,  the  judge 
referred  to  public  corporations  and  the 
accuracy  of  a  statement  rendered  at 
another  hearing  before  Senator  Tydincs 
in  June  1969.  He  clarified  this  at  Sen- 
ator Tydinc's  request  and  stated  on  page 
66  that  he  was  a  director  and  officer  of 
the  two  companies. 

Charge  12  is  that  there  was  a  violation 
of  section  29  U.S.C.  301-308  by  the 
judge's  failing  to  file  information  about 
a  pension  fund  with  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor. 

Mr.  President,  this  charge  includes  the 
ominous  6  months'  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  $1,000  as  if  we  have  a  criminal 
rather  than  a  chief  Judge  under  consid- 
eration. 

I  want  to  make  this  clear.  This  is  the 
printed  bill  of  particulars  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  Let  us  not  take  it 
lightly.  There  is  a  mention  of  6  months' 
Imprisonment  in  jail.  We  either  have  a 
crook  or  a  judge,  one  or  the  other. 

The  truth  is  that  all  information  re- 
quired under  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plan  Disclosure  Act  was  rendered  in  writ- 
ing to  each  of  the  employees  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  plan.  In  order  to  consti- 
tute a  violation,  the  employee  filed  a 
claim  with  the  Department  of  Labor, 

We  both  went  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  this  matter.  The  staff  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  went.  My  staff 
went.  And  I  went. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  violation,  the 
employee  filed  a  claim  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  No  employee  ever 
did,  and  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law 
was  carried  out.  All  the  information  was 
filed. 

JudKe  Haynsworth.  if  it  interests  any- 
one, was  the  trustee  and  not  the  man- 
ager. The  manager  failed  to  file  the 
paper,  but  the  employees  were  fully 
informed  and  protected.  Moreover,  a 
check  with  the  Labor  Department  shows 
that  this  particular  section  was  never 
enforced  and  obviously  no  one  consid- 
ers anyone  in  violation  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  CVAM  retirement  plan.  To 
list  this  seemingly  as  having  caught  the 
judge  in  a  crime  is.  In  itself,  a  demonstra- 
tion of  lack  of  candor. 

It  is  intimated  one  time  that  the  judge 
was  "running"  the  business,  and  "wheel- 
ing and  dealing."  And  when  he  does  not 
do  this,  he  is  a  criminal  because  he  vio- 
lated this  statute,  when  actually  a  man- 
ager ran  this  particular  pension  plan 
and  the  manager  failed  to  flle  the  paper: 
but  the  employees  were  fully  informed 
and  protected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  IX)LE.  I  have  been  concerned 
about  this  one  charge.  It  is  a  very  serious 
charge,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  makes  it  clear  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  either  a  criminal  or  a  judge. 


I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  knows  if  any  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  any  of  the  ac- 
cusers or  those  who  have  raised  this 
question.  Have  they  asked  the  Justice 
Department  to  proceed?  Have  they  signed 
a  complaint?  Are  they  saying,  in  effect, 
that  the  judge  is  a  criminal  and  should 
be  prosecuted? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No. 

Mr.  DOLE.  They  make  the  charge  very 
clearly  in  the  bill  of  particulars. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  What  actually  Is  oc- 
curring is  that  they  are  trying  to  fill  the 
air  with  charges  and  crimes.  When  I 
wanted  to  answer,  they  continued  to 
charge.  They  just  kept  on  charging.  That 
is  the  strategy:  Do  not  stop,  do  not 
answer,  do  not  discuss,  keep  on  charging; 
"we  have  him  on  the  nan."  Then  they 
come  up,  after  he  is  ruined,  and  say,  "We 
don't  question  his  honesty. "  How  do  you 
do  that?  I  do  not  know,  but  that  Is  what 
they  do. 

Mr.  EXDLE.  It  shows  a  certain  amount 
of  insensltivity.  if  nothing  else,  when  a 
man  is  charged  one  day  with  violating  a 
criminal  statute  and  the  next  day  to 
say  he  Is  an  honest  man;  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  certain  media,  they  have 
put  the  judge  in  a  bad  light.  If  they 
are  serious  about  the  charge,  they  should 
be  required  to  go  forward  with  it  and 
not  just  raise  a  smokescreen,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  said  yesterday — en- 
gage in  smoke  shoveling. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  gets  down  to  the 
Newsweek  article  of  yesterday,  which 
said  the  trouble  with  supporters  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  is  that  they  have  not  gone 
into  why  he  ought  to  be  a  judge  and 
what  his  attributes  are.  and  if  he  is 
outstanding,  why  do  they  not  say  so? 
How  can  we?  I  had  news  conference 
after  news  conference,  and  they  would 
not  write  it.  They  said  they  talked  to 
HoLLiNGs.  and  Hollincs  said  the  judge 
looked  sick  when  he  saw  him  this  morn- 
ing. That  is  all  they  included  of  my 
trying  to  tell  of  his  fine  record. 

This  is  the  whole  creation.  There  are 
so  many  charges,  and  one  tries  to  bring 
out  the  truth  and  meet  the  charge. 

On  the  desk  of  each  Senator  is  a  copy 
of  my  prepared  remarks.  I  do  not  fault 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
for  asking  any  questions.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility, as  individual  Senators  and 
as  a  body,  to  have  the  minutest,  detailed 
investigation  of  Judge  Haynsworth  or 
any  other  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause once  confirmed,  he  is  there  for  life. 
So  I  do  not  fault  that  at  all.  But.  in 
fairness,  I  do  not  really  believe  that  the 
opposition  believes  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth is  a  criminal:  yet,  they  continue 
to  charge  him  with  a  crime. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  question  has  been 
raised.  I  have  not  .seen  anybody  rise  to 
lay  it  to  rest  other  than  those  supporting 
him.  As  a  freshman  Member  of  this  body, 
it  is  important  that  we  resolve  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  there  was  a  viola- 
tion of  title  29,  United  States  Code.  If 
there  was  not,  they  should  say  so,  and 
this  charge  should  be  withdrawn,  because 
it  may  be  affecting  the  opinions  and 
judgments  of  some  Senators.  It  is  serious, 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  has 
raised  the  question. 
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Mr  HOLLINGS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  way  in  which  this  has  been 
brought  about,  and  after  we  have  tned 
to  clear  it  up.  in  itself  is  a  demonstration 
of  a  lack  of  candor. 

Charge  13'  The  violation  of  canon  4  by 
the  judge's  conduct  creating  impropriety 
or  the  appearance  of  impropriety. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  that  untu 
the  judge  came  to  the  Senate  hearings, 
there  was  no  appearance  of  impropriety, 
and  the  attempt  to  create  such  an  ap- 
pearance in  the  face  of  the  testimony  of 
Judge  Walsh  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. Prof.  John  Frank.  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Foster,  and  the  controlling  decisions 
is  unfair  and  unfounded.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  statute  was  merely  a  re- 
statement of  the  canon. 

There  was  a  long  discussion  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  what  is  canon  and 
what  is  law.  All  the  authorities  who  ap- 
peared—Professor Frank,  Judge  Walsh, 
and  all  others— said  that,  really,  the 
statute  itself  encompassed  every  require- 
ment of  the  canons  of  ethics.  Of  the  12 
times  that  the  judge  is  charged  with  vio- 
lating canon  4,  all  are  cases  in  which  the 
judge  had  a  duty  to  sit,  under  the  statute 
and  in  conformance  with  the  ruling  ol 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Charge  14:  The  violation  of  canon  is 
by  justifying  the  impression  that  the 
judge  may  have  been  improperly  influ- 
enced. ^     , 

Tlie  truth  is  that  in  each  of  these 
cases  the  judge  had  a  duty  to  sit.  In  the 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  case,  the  impres- 
sion was  found  not  to  be  justified  by 
Judge  Simon  Scheloff  and  affirmed  by 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy.  The 
impression  is  continually  rendered  to 
Senators  that  the  investigation  of  Judge 
Sobeloff  never  coiisidered  propriety  or 
disqualification  but  only  considered  the 
criminal  charge  of  bribery. 

If  you  want  to  see  some  of  the  friends 
of  our  distinguished  late  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  become  an- 
noyed, let  us  surt  bringing  up  this  mat- 
ter right  now.  and  they  come  out  of  the 
desks  fighting,  as  to  what  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Kennedy  meant  when  he 
wrote  his  letter  in  which  he  sustained  the 
finding  of  Judge  Sobeloff. 

I  do  not  yield  friendship  with  Robert 
Kennedy  to  any.  I  knew  him  longer  than 
most  Members  of  this  body,  and  I  had  the 
greatest  respect  and  admiration  for  Rob- 
ert Kennedy.  I  met  him  when  he  was  a 
labor  investigator. 

He  was  cited  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing young  men  of  America  for  his  eru- 
dition  in  investigating  labor  abuses  in 
America.  Robert  Kennedy,  as  Attorney 
General,    made    his    record    with    the 
Teamsters  and  in  organized  labor  and 
was  very  sensitive  to  this  point  I  cannot 
conceive  of  Senator  Kennedy — I  do  not 
know:  none  of  us  really  knows,  because 
Senator  Kennedy  is  not  here  to  tell  us— 
in  a  labor  matter,  in  which  a  Federal 
judge  is  charged  with  hanky-panky  and 
a    crime    in    building    up    his    business, 
treating  it  lightly,  like  a  paper  across  his 
desk    I  cannot  conceive  of  that.  I  think 
Attornev      General      Robert      Kennedy 
treated  this  matter  and  this  charge  very 
.seriously.    And    what    does    the    record 
show?  They  tried  to  divide  it:  this  is  a 


crime,  and  that  is  injustice,  and  over  here 
is  propriettr.  And  the  contention  is  that 
Attorney  General  Kennedy  never  had 
propriety  in  his  mind.  With  that  I  dis- 
agree as  strongly  as  I  know  how.  No  one 
had  a  keener  sense  of  propriety  than 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 

So  let  us  go  to  the  record,  to  which 
the  opponents  do  not  want  to  refer_ 
Thanks  to  the  distinguished  chairman  ol 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  mem- 
bership of  that  committee,  let  us  go  to  the 
record  and  see  whether  we  Just  talked  of 
a  crime,  or  whether  it  also  included  the 
matter  of  propriety.  ,,„^ov 

In  the  original  letter  from  the  attorney 
for  the  TextUe  Workers  Union  of  Amer- 
ica which  appears  on  pages  6-7  ol  tne 
record,  the  question  is  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  Judge  Haynsworth  should 
have  disqualified  himself  from  partici- 
pating in  the  decision.  I  quote  from  the 
original  letter : 

Whether  or  not  a  criminal  violation  has 
occurred,  we  certainly  believe  ^^at  if  the 
Deerlng-MllUken  contract  was  thrown  to 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic.  Judge  Haynsworth 
should  be  disqualified  from  participating  in 
the  decision.  .  .  . 


So  Mr.  President,  the  question  of  dis- 
qualification came  up  in  the  original  in- 
stance, in  the  original  letter  in  wWch 
they  say  it  was  not  even  considered.  But 

there  it  is.  ,        ^     ^^ 

Now  let  us  refer  to  page  11  and  see 
what  occurred.  I  refer  to  the  bottom  of 
page  11.  in  the  letter  to  Judge  Sobeloff 
by  Mr.  Updike:  "when  there  should  is- 
sue from  the  court  a  vindication  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  and  a  flat  rejection  of  the 
union's  suggestion  that  he  should  be  dis- 
qualified." ,.„     ^. 

Again,  the  question  of  disqualification 
in  the  original  correspondence. 

Later,  on  page  13  of  the  record,  in  an- 
other letter  to  Judge  Sobeloff.  from  Pa- 
tricia Eames.  Assistant  General  Counsel 
of  TWVA: 

with  that  basic  fact  established.  It  De- 
comes  clear  that  my  collateral  concerns,  as 
expressed  to  vou  in  the  last  paragraph  on  the 
second  page  bf  my  letter  to  you  of  December 
17.  became  inappropriate. 

So  it  was  not  Just  a  crime  under  con- 
sideration, but  collateral  concerns,  as 
well.  It  was  not  Just  a  crime  but  a  ques- 
tion of  disqualification,  as  well. 

Mr  President,  no  one  has  documented 
this  information  fully  in  the  Record.  I 
dislike  Uking  this  extensive  time,  but  it 
has  to  be  answered  somewhere  in  the 
permanent  Record  of  this  bodj'. 

On  page  15,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  in  a 
letter  from  Judge  Sobeloff  to  the  assist- 
ant general  counsel  of  the  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  of  America  it  is  stated: 

He  also  remained  on  the  board  of  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc.  which  is  not  publicly  owned, 
for  he  thotight  that  the  conslderatlon£  which 
led  him  to  resign  from  the  boards  of  the 
other  corporations  were  Inapplicable  to  it 
and  the  small,  passive  corporation. 

Some  months  ago  it  became  known  that 
Judges  m  other  sections  of  the  country  were 
serving  on  the  boards  of  large,  active,  pub- 
licly owned  corporations.  They  had  not  done 
what  Judge  Haynsworth  had  done  in  the 
first  Instance.  Their  service  on  the  boards  of 
such  corporations  led  to  criticism,  with  the 
result  that  last  fall  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  adopted  a  resolution 
that — 


•No  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States 
shall  sen-e  In  the  capacity  of  an  officer,  direc- 
tor or  employee  of  a  corporation  organized 
for  profit  " 

Incidentally,  we  are  assured  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  had  no  active  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc,  has 
never  sought  buslnees  for  it  or  discussed  pro- 
curement of  locations  for  It  with  the  ofBclals 
or  employees  of  any  other  company. 
Sincerely. 

Simon  E.  Sobexoft. 

They  even  went  Into  the  solicitation 

question. 

The  letter  continues: 

However  unwarranted  the  allegation,  since 
the  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  a  member  of 
this  court  has  been  in  question — 

Not  Just  crime  but  propriety,  as  well; 
and  they  get  as  irritated  as  they  can  be 
and  go  right  through  the  roof  and  say 
this  was  a  matter  before  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kennedy.  „..,«.» 

Again,  the  letter  by  Judge  Sobeloff  to 
the  Attorney  General,  at  the  bottom  of 
page  15.  relates  to  the  aUeged  conduct, 
the  assertions,  and  insinuations  about 
Judge  Haynsworth. 

Finally,  on  page  19  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral himself  states: 

FEBRUARY    28.     1964 

Hon.  Simon  E.  Sobeloff. 

U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Mr.  Chief  Judge:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  dated  February  18. 
1964  enclosing  the  flle  that  reflects  your  in- 
vestigation of  certain  asserUons  and  insinua- 
tions about  Judge  Clement  P.  Haynsworth. 

"^Your  thorough  and  complete  investigation 
reflects  that  the  charges  were  without  foun- 
dation. I  share  your  expression  of  complete 
confidence  in  Judge  Haynsworth. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  F    Kennedy. 

Attorney  General 


When  that  letter  was  shown  to  Mem- 
bers there  were  some  who  became  highly 
incensed  that  the  inference  was  made 
that  Attorney  General  Kennedy  con- 
sidered anything  other  than  crmie ;  that 
he  considered  insinuations,  that  he  con- 
sidered assertions,  propriety,  conduct, 
disqualification— which  was  unfair  to  the 
memory  of  that  great  man. 

Let  us  look  at  the  inner-office  memo- 
randum on  page  17  from  Gelchen  to 
John  Duffener : 

John  as  I  began  at  the  beginning  and  read 
this  I  thought  -shades  of  Bobby  Baker'  with 
the  vending  machine  aspects. 

Having  read  it  all  I  agree  this  matter  has 
been  fully  and  satisfactorily  •  •  •  by  Judge 
Sotaelofl . 

Mr  President,  that  is  exactiy  a  literal 
reading.  I  guess  it  would  be  "agreed  to  ' 
or  whatever  it  might  have  been,  but 
there  it  is.  No  one  knows.  We  cannot 
know  but  it  gives  no  basis  and  founda- 
tion to  be  highly  irritated  when  the  best 
evidence  is  knowing  the  character  of 
Robert  Kennedy;  his  sensitivity  on  labor 
matters,  and  having  appear  before  him  a 
charge  that  a  judge  in  a  labor  case  used 
his  position  to  feather  his  own  nest^that 
Robert  Kenned>'  did  not  consider  pro- 
priety. 

Charge  15-  Violation  of  canon  24  be- 
cause the  Judge's  duties  were  interfered 
with  by  acting  as  a  director  and  vice 
president  of  CVAM. 
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Truth:  This  Is  completely  unfounded. 
They  never  Interfered  and  even  the 
union  which  knew  of  the  office  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  held  In  CVAM  did  not 
ask  the  Judge  to  disqualify.  In  1963.  1964, 
and  1965  the  parties  that  complain  now 
never  complained. 

They  went  on  with  the  Judge.  They 
did  not  ask  about  appearances.  Who  be- 
lieves that?  These  labor  lawyers  and  the 
chief  counsel  of  the  Textile  Workers 
Unl(xi  of  America,  as  keen  as  they  are, 
did  not  think  of  it. 

In  1963,  while  the  Darlington  case  was 
on  appeal,  the  TWUA  knew  of  the 
Judge's  affiliation  with  CVAM  and  did 
not  ask  him  to  disqualify.  In  1964,  when 
the  new  hearing  was  held  and  appeal 
had,  no  request  was  made  for  dlsquaUfl- 
cation.  The  article  by  Judge  Simon  So- 
beloff  Is  an  intentional  deception  with  the 
Intent  to  give  the  impression  that  Judge 
SobelofC  would  have  found  Judge  Hayns- 
worth in  violation  of  this  partlculiar 
ctmon  of  ethics.  The  contrary  is  true,  re- 
gardless of  Insinuations.  Judge  Sobelofl 
mvestigated  the  charge  as  is  outlined 
above  and  discharged  not  only  the  charge 
but  the  assertions  and  insinuations — and 
eipres^ed  complete  confidence  in  Judge 
Haynsworth.  The  article  of  Judge  So- 
belofl was  written  in  July  1964  subse- 
quent to  his  finding  of  complete  confi- 
dence on  February  18,  1964.  A  reading  of 
this  complete  article  shows  approved  of 
the  conduct  of  Judge  Haynsworth,  citing 
with  approval  the  holding  of  an  insub- 
stantial stock  holding  by  a  Judge  in  a 
party  litigant.  Agam,  it  must  be  empha- 
sized that  Darlington  Manufacturing  Co. 
had  no  machines  of  CVAM  and  was  not 
doing  business  with  CVAM. 

If  there  could  be  any  doubt,  after  all 
of  this  was  charged  and  headlined,  and 
testified  to.  what  happened  but  a  tele- 
gram from  Judge  Sobeloff  and  Judge  So- 
beloff  himself  said: 

I  have  every  confidence  In  you,  Judge 
Hayiifiworth,  as  to  ethics,  as  to  law.  .  .  . 

And  Judge  Sobeloff 's  telegram  Is  a 
matter  of  record  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  So  there  is  no  innuendo 
here  to  contend  with,  but  rather  the  ac- 
tual fact. 

Charge  16:  The  violation  of  canon  25 
that  the  Judge  used  his  office  to  promote 
the  vending  business. 

Truth:  Once  again,  the  suspicion  or 
appearance  is  nothing  more  than  an  im- 
pression received  from  some  of  the  facts. 
Once  all  of  the  facts  have  been  devel- 
oped, then  appearance  and  suspicions 
are  dispelled  and  one  speaks  of  the  fact. 
No  suspicions  developed  before  Judge 
Haynsworth's  nomination  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  other  than  the  anonymous 
call  case  where  the  union  joined  in  the 
position  that  the  judge  should  not  be 
disqualified  and  the  record  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  gives  exactly  the  op- 
posite appearance  than  the  suspicion 
charged.  The  investigation  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  in  the  minutest  detail  shows 
no  violation  of  this  ethic. 

Charge  17:  Violation  of  canon  26  by 
investing  in  enterprises  apt  to  be  in- 
volved in  litigation. 

Truth :  Georgia  Pacific,  just  like  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matic  never  has  been  in- 
volved in  a  case  before  Judge  Hayns- 


worth. The  citation  of  the  consent  decree 
by  the  SEC  would  mean  no  mvestment  of 
stock  whatsoever  in  the  first  500  of  Amer- 
ican corporations  Usted  with  Fortime 
magazine.  They  are  constantly  involved 
in  some  proceedmgs.  In  other  words,  you 
could  not  own  stock  In  General  Motors 
because  you  are  boimd  to  find  a  case 
filed  against  General  Motors  somewhere 
each  year.  In  the  Brunswick  case  it  was 
an  investment  after  the  fact  and  a  mis- 
take; and,  in  the  Grace,  Greenville  Hotel 
and  Maryland  Casualty  cases,  the  Judge 
was  not  a  stockholder  of  the  party 
litigant  and  Monsanto  has  never  ap- 
peared before  Judge  Haynsworth. 

Charge  18:  Violation  of  canon  29  by 
exercising  an  act  of  Judicial  discretion 
while  owning  stock  in  the  party  litigant. 
Truth:  Again,  back  to  the  mistake  of 
the  Brunswick  case,  no  Judicial  discre- 
tion was  exercised  after  the  stock  was 
purchased.  The  decision  had  been  made 
6  weeks  before.  The  ABA  has  investigated 
this  and  the  other  cases,  citing  and  re- 
affirming its  highest  endorsement  of 
Judge  Haynsworth's  appointment. 

Charge  18:  Violation  of  canon  33  by 
sitting  in  cases  mvolving  customers  of 
CVAM. 

Truth:  Once  agam  the  Darlington  case 
and  the  other  customer  cases  of  CVAM 
were  thoroughly  investigated  with  the 
finding  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  the  judge  had  a  duty  to  sit  and  the 
ABA — the  promulgator  of  the  canons — 
absolved — Judge  Hayiisworth  of  any 
suspicion. 

Charge  20 :  Violation  of  canon  34  about 
the  general  conduct  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth not  being  above  reproach  m  any 
particular. 

Truth:  On  charge  20.  I  think  from 
source  of  the  charge  and  I  think  from 
the  facts,  that  literally  the  Judge  has 
been  third -degreed,  from  income  tax  re- 
turns to  every  stock  holding,  to  every 
stock  purchase  and  sales  slip,  plus  the 
minute  books,  every  decision  reviewed 
with  field  mvestigations  of  citizens  to  the 
South  CaroUna  area,  plus  labor  leaders, 
members  of  the  ABA,  the  NAACP,  APLr- 
CIO  and,  ftoally,  most  thoroughly  on  a 
sound  review  by  the  special  committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  which  re- 
affirmed its  highest  endorsement. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  please,  when  it 
comes  to  the  Brunswick  case,  they  com- 
plain, but  what  does  the  lawyer  for 
Brunswick  say  on  the  losing  side,  "Never, 
any  time,  did  I  ever  question  Judge 
Haynsworth.  In  the  12  years,  never  has 
there  been  an  appearance  of  impropri- 
ety." Tliat  is  what  the  lawyer  for  Bruns- 
wick said.  There  is  no  reason  to  disqual- 
ify. Did  not  agree  with  the  judge's  find- 
ing. No  appearance  of  impropriety  or 
reason  for  disqualification.  Yet,  they 
seem  to  find  it  and  talk  about  the  "ap- 
pearance "  when  the  lawyer  for  Brims- 
wick  himself  says  there  is  none  there. 
They  find  nothing  unethical.  The  ones 
who  handled  the  case,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  who  wrote  the  canons,  who 
continue  to  know  and  understand  the  im- 
port of  the  canons  and  who  have  con- 
tinued to  study  the  matter,  have  all  given 
Judge  Haynsworth  their  highest  recom- 
mendation. 
But,  no.  there  are  those  who  wish  to 


conttoue  their  Innuendo,  the  Inference, 
the  "appearance. '  and  then  blame  the 
judge  for  it. 

What  is  the  truth  and  the  effect  of 
this  assault?  The  truth  is  best  contained 
in  the  conclusion  of  an  opponent.  Sena- 
tor Joseph  Tydings  of  Maryland,  who 
said,  when  he  first  heard  the  nomination, 
tha*  he  was  ready  to  approve  him.  would 
work  with  him.  and  would  testify  In  his 
behalf;  but  the  situation  now  Is  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tyd- 
n»G8),  to  his  special  findtogs.  says: 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  any  one  of  the  deci- 
sions of  actions  of  Judge  Haynsworth  to 
which  I  have  alluded  Is  of  a  gravity  which 
requires  the  denial  of  the  seat  to  which  he 
aspires. 

But  the  effect  is  devastating,  as  is  also 
stated  by  Senator  Tydincs  when  he 
found,  viewed  to  the  aggregate: 

One  clearly  discerns  a  pattern  of  repeated 
Judgments,  which,  unfortunately,  create  the 
Impression  that  Judge  Haynsworth  Ifi  insen- 
sitive or  oblivious  to  the  subtle  requirements 
of  Judicial  ethics  especially  that  cardinal  rule 
which  admonishes  Judges  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  Impropriety. 

Mr.  President,  Lord  help  future  ««>- 
pototees  to  the  Supreme  Court,  because 
there  will  be  "appearances."  Let  them 
come  up  here  and  from  now  on  one  of 
the  100  Senators  will  find  some  ktod  of 
appearance.  They  will  get  it,  or  they  will 
create  it,  one  way  or  the  other,  so  that 
there  is  bound  to  be  an  appearance. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  chEurges.  We 
have  had  a  lot  of  tovestlgations.  We 
have  had  witnesses  repeating  most  of  the 
evidence.  We  have  read  the  headltoes. 
And  after  careful  study,  the  Senator 
from  Marylsmd  says  that  the  Judge 
should  be  rejected. 

But  what  is  the  effect?  In  the  same 
Senator's  report,  the  effect  is  devastat- 
ing. These  api}earances,  reasons  Sena- 
tor Ttdings,  have  cast  a  shadow  upon 
the  Supreme  Court.  More  importantly. 
I  respectfully  submit,  a  shadow  has  been 
cast  upon  the  U.S.  Senate  as  a  deliberate 
body.  The  opposition,  like  the  trapped 
octopus,  has  darkened  the  waters  of  rea- 
son with  his  bl£u;k  ink  of  poison  and 
escaped,  chortltog  while  Senators  run  to 
circles  shouttog  "withdrawal,"  "Insen- 
sitivity,"  "lack  of  judgment,"  "shadows," 
and  "lack  of  candor."  By  now  the  strat- 
egy of  the  opposition  Is  complete. 
Charges  of  antllabor  have  blended  toto 
the  background.  Even  the  special  re- 
ports of  the  Senators  to  opposition  do 
not  find  Haynsworth  antllabor. 

Is  that  not  amusing,  almost,  if  one  can 
get  amused  by  this  serious  situation?  All 
the  charges  of  antllabor,  all  the  hear- 
togs  and  all  of  the  findings,  none  ftod 
him  antllabor.  Some  todlvidual  Senators 
have  been  candid  enough  to  get  up  and 
speak  on  the  basis  of  saying,  "That  is 
exactly  what  I  disagree  with.  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  judge's  philosophy."  but 
there  are  those  also  astute  enough  not 
even  to  mention  that. 

Now  the  Senator,  like  the  politician 
in  Cato's  famous  couplet  makes  his  own 
little  laws,  and  sits  attentive  to  his  own 
applause. 

For  the  record.  It  must  be  stated  that, 
true  to  its  charge,  the  Senate  has  been 
deliberate  in  its  process.  No  rule  has  been 
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violated  and  no  rush  has  been  experi- 
enced Upon  receipt  of  the  appototment. 
the  very  system  established— the  rulM. 
the  committee  system,  and  so  forth— to 
insure  that  the  Senate  deUberate  was  ad- 
hered to.  Referred  to  a  hearing  with  due 
notice,  witnesses  were  summoned  and  au 
ktods  of  testimony  was  received.  No  one 
faults  the  thoroughness  with  which  Sen- 
ator Bath  or  any  others  tovestigated. 
Stoce  a  confirmation  is  for  life.  It  is  tne 
duty  of  the  Senate  to  examtoe  every  facet 
of  an  appototment.  Due  time  was  given 
to  make  further  Investigations  after  the 
heartogs.  Sufficient  Ume  was  allowed  to 
file  majority  and  mtoority  reports.  But 
this  deliberate  process  has  been  pre- 
empted by  the  doubletlme  of  the  news 

media.  ^  .     _,     .„^ 

When  a  Senator  returned  m  Septem- 
ber   on  the  very  day  the  appointment 
was  received,  before  reflection  could  be 
had    and  hearings  held,  and  evidence 
taken,  he  had  already  received  head- 
ltoes. Reporters  Jumped  aU  over  him  and 
wanted  to  know  his  comment  on  the 
$1  5  miUlon  stock  deal.  I  just  returned 
to    Washtogton    and    reporters    were 
Jumptog  around  vrtth  notebooks.  A  Sen- 
ator is  supposed  to  be  intelligent.  He  is 
not  supposed  to  be  dumb.  So  he  looks 
at  the  reporters  and  says,  "That  Is  a  very 
serious  thtog.  I  want  to  consider  it. '  The 
Senator  does  not  know  what  they  are 
talktog  about,  because  he  has  not  seen 
the  Washington  Post.  That  was  the  first 
time  he  was  confronted  with  it.  He  Is 
asked    "What   about    the   $1.5    million 
stock  deal?  What  about  the  APLr-CIO 
charge  of  confiict  of  toterest  and  brib- 
ery? What  about  Bobby  Baker?  What 
about  the  Brunswick  case?  What  about 
the  Darltogton  case?  What  about  the 
Grace  case?  Did  you  hear  that  the  judge 
was  corespondent  in  two  divorce  cases 
to  Richmond  and  the  records  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  courthouse?"  Sev- 
eral  reporters  called   me  one   evening 
and  wanted  a  comment  on  that  par- 
ticular matter.  "We  have  just  learned 
that  the  Judge  has  withdrawn.  Whats 
your  comment?" 

Senators  Uke  to  be  leaders;  they  hke 
to  be  decisive.  Faced  with  labor  pres- 
sure faced  with  press  pressure,  they 
were  also  faced  with  a  lack  of  lead- 
ership to  the  Republican  Party.  Senator 
Griffin,  the  Republican  whip,  asked  the 
President— in  fact,  the  leadership  was 
in  the  other  direction— to  withdraw  the 
nomtoation.  Senator  SMrrn.  chairman  of 
the  Republican  conference,  asked  that 
the  nomination  be  withdrawn;  and  Sen- 
ator ScoTT,  the  Republican  leader,  stated 
he  had  not  made  up  his  mind.  He  re- 
fused to  declare  his  support. 

Is  there  anything  more  damagtog  than 
that?  If  so,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is, 
when  ones  party  has  an  appototment 
and  the  Senator  says  he  is  still  studytog 
it.  If  that  does  not  give  the  message  that 
there  Is  somethtog  wrong  or  that  it  may 
be  vrithdrawn  or  somethtog  is  not  quite 
right,  I  do  not  know  how  a  message  could 
be  more  effective. 

Now  if  you  are  a  Democrat  under  these 
circmnstances,  you  want  to  credit  your- 
self with  foreseetog  the  immtoent,  so  you 
prepare  a  statement  of  "insensitlvity"  or 
"lack  of  judgment"  and  you  declare 
against;    and,  It  you  are  a  Republican, 


you  get  the  message  that  the  party's 
divided,  and  so  for  the  good  of  the  party. 
you  oppose.  This  was  happentog  aU 
around  me  when  I  addressed  myself  to 
this  subject  on  October  7.  I  explatoed 
then  that  Judge  Haynsworth  was  the 
victim  of  sensitivity. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that.  He  actually 
was  the  victim  of  sensitivity. 

There  is  no  law  against  the  judge  own- 
tog  stock.  In  fact,  the  law  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  shareholdtog  by  a  Judge  of  a 
party  litigant  appearing  before  him.  Only 
3  weeks  ago,  to  October,  two  Federal 
judges  to  the  fifth  circuit  refused  to  dis- 
qualify themselves  to  a  case  where  they 
held  stock  to  a  party  litigant  of  $35,000 
and  $600,000  respectively. 

Mr.  President,  can  you  imagtoe  that? 
That  is  the  fact  and  that  is  the  law. 

When  Judge  Haynsworth  ascended  to 
the  bench  in  1957,  the  law  provided  that 
you  could  be  an  officer  or  director  to  a 
public  corporation  as  well  as  a  stock- 
holder. At  that  time,  due  to  his  senslUv- 
ity  to  the  ethics.  Judge  Haynsworth  re- 
signed his  directorship  to  publicly  held 
corporaUons.  When  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence to  1963  requested  that  all  judges 
do  likewise.  Judge  Haynsworth,  due  to 
his  sensitivity,  went  a  step  further.  He 
sold  all  of  his  stock.  No  one  would  claim 
that  the  judge  sold  his  stock  in  order  to 
obtain  an  appototment  to  the  U.S  Su- 
preme Court.  This  was  almost  7  years  ago 
and  any  hope  for  promotion  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  remote.  He  did  this  as  a 
leader  to  the  admtoistration  of  justice. 
When  Judge  Sobeloff  completed  his  m- 
vestigation.  Judge  Haynsworth,  due  to 
his  sensitivity,  asked  that  it  be  made  a 
public  record;  not  simply  have  the  judges 
judge  the  judge,  but  send  it  to  the  im- 
partial Justice  Department  and  the  At- 
torney General  and  have  them  review 
it — due  to  his  sensitivity. 

Remember,  Senator  Ttdings  described 
his  leadership  in  the  administration  of 
justice  as  dynamic.  But  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's troubles  occurred  when  he  at- 
tempted to  correct  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent abuses  of  judicial  procedure. 

As  the  Presidtog  Officer  knows,  as  a 
former  disttoguished  attorney  general  of 
his  State,  a  story  about  random  selection 
of  judges  would  have  to  take  about  one 
page  as  a  news  story.  I  agree  that  a  city 
editor  would  scratch  it  out  because  It 
would  take  a  page. 

The  hanky  panky  of  appellate  proce- 
dures, the  adulteration  of  a  fair  appeal 
occurs  when  certato  judges  are  assigned 
to  certato  cases.  As  a  trial  lawyer  of  20 
years  admitted  to  practice  before  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals.  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  prtocipal  concern  in  the  fourth  cir- 
cuit prior  to  Judge  Haynsworth  taking 
over  as  Chief  Judge,  was  that  somehow 
certain  judges  seemed  to  receive  certam 
types  of  cases.  This  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern here  to  Washtogton  in  the  District 
Court  of  Appeals  at  the  present  time,  but 
no  longer  in  the  fourth  circuit  court  of 
appeals. 

It  hit  the  press  to  Jime  of  this  past 
year  Judges  to  the  district  court  of  ap- 
peals had  been  receiving  certain  types  of 
cases  each  time,  and  lawyers  had  ap- 
peared and  complatoed  pubUcly  about  it. 
Judge  Haynsworth,  sensitive  to  the 
basic  precepts  of  Justice,  directed  that 


hereafter  the  panel  of  Judges  be  selected 
at  random. 

As  an  aside,  3  years  ago  I  had  occasion 
to  be  tovolved  to  an  appeal  before  that 
court — and  Judge  Haynsworth  was  not 
on  the  psmel — from  a  verdict  of  $265,000 
awarded  to  an  injured  employee,  a  work- 
er, whom  I  represented.  I  do  not  stand 
second  to  anyone  on  the  matter  of  labor. 
I  respect  labor  and  I  respect  unions.  I 
cannot  help  it  if  there  are  defalcations  to 
the  union  movement  because  of  the  lack 
of  leadership.  I  represented  organized 
labor  to  my  own  hometown.  I  did  not 
represent  insurance  companies.   I  rep- 
resented injured  workers  and  platotiffs. 
In  taktog  that  case  up  on  appeal,  I 
was  told  by  the  lawyers  for  the  opposi- 
tion, "We  wiU  get  a  panel  that  will  never 
confirm  that  $265,000  verdict  for  an  to- 
jured  client."  I  may  say  facetiously  that 
my  choice  was  Judge  Oren  Lewis,  of  Vir- 
gtoia,  who  confirmed  my  $265,000  verdict. 
I  would  like  to  see  him  promoted,  and  I 
told  him  so.  But  the  fact  is  that  I  was  told 
time   and   agato — and   he  was   tovesti- 
gated  as  thoroughly  as  I  know  he  could 
be — that  it  was  Judge  Haynsworth  who 
instituted  the  policy  of  random  selection 
of  judges  and  adhered  to  it.  Lawyers  are 
not  concerned  about  a  Judge's  stock  hold- 
tog  to  a  party  litigant.  The  holding  can 
be  easUy  determtoed.  The  lawyer  can  let 
it  go  with  a  favorable  judge,  and  call  It 
toto  question  with  an  imfavorable. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  that,  if  a 
lawyer  is  worth  half  his  salt.  If  the  judge 
has  some  stock,  let  him  sit.  That  is  what 
the  average  lawyer  would  say,  if  he  told 
the  truth.  If  the  Judge  is  unfavorable, 
and  he  has  that  stock,  and  his  tocltoa- 
tions  and  persuasions  are  otherwise,  call 
him  to  turn.  The  practice  works.  It  is 
when  the  Judge  himself  can  Jockey  for 
position  in  certain  types  of  cases,   by 
claimtog  an  interest,  no  matter  how  to- 
substantial;  then  there  Is  nothtog  the 
trial  attorney  can  do  but  sit  by  and 
watch  it  happen  to  him.  There  is  abso- 
lutely nothtog  he  can  do.  He  cannot  say 
anything.  He  does  not  have  to,  to  fact; 
he  just  knows  it;  he  feels  it.  If  the  law- 
yer tries  to  charge  him  with  it,  or  rather 
infers  it.  it  does  become  a  charge,  and  he 
is  liable  to  get  in  contempt.  In  any  event, 
he  is  gotog  to  ruto  the  chanjces  of  his 
client.  So  he  shuts  up  and  listens. 

The  only  way  to  correct  this  vice  is  to 
adhere  to  a  random  selection  of  panels 
of  judges  and  not  allow  a  judge  to  dis- 
qualify imless  he  has  a  substantial  in- 
terest, because  that  is  the  way  they 
jockey,  and  they  had  better  not  sit. 

Judges  know  how  far  they  can  go. 
Back  to  chambers,  they  can  maneuver. 
They  know  how  to  get  in  place.  They 


know  what  is  corn|ng.  The  only  way  to 
correct  that  is  to^ave  a  random  selec- 
tion. But  a  judge  will  not  disqualify  im- 
less  he  has  a  substantial  interest.  That  is 
the  way  the  law  reads,  and  that  is  the 
finding  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  That 
is  the  law  of  the  land  today.  Unless  a 
judge  has  a  substantial  interest,  he  has 
a  duty  to  sit.  The  so-called  betog  in  viola- 
tion of  the  canons  of  ethics  for  10  years 
should  rather  have  read:  adhering  to  the 
law  in  conformance  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  ethics  for  the  past  10  years.  But 
when  have  we  ever  read  that  headline? 
Never. 
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Where  did  you  ever  see  that  headline? 
Nowhere.  Never,  Mr.  President. 

I  offered  a  bill  back  in  October  to  try 
to  clarify  this  situation.  It  extends  fur- 
ther than  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee I  Mr.  Emanuel  Celleri  who  at 
least  tried  to  take  the  matter  up  with 
respect  to  being  an  officer  in  a  corpora- 
tion. He  offered  bills  in  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  and  they  have  failed. 
They  have  failed  to  pass  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

So  I  proposed  this  particular  bill,  S. 
2994.  No  one  wants  to  cosponsor  it.  No; 
they  want  to  beat  a  judge  on  the  head 
with  the  present  law,  because  it  vests 
in  the  judge  a  discretion.  The  law  now 
uses  the  words  "unless  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in."  Otherwise,  a  judge 
has  a  duty  to  sit. 

I  said,  "Let  us  clear  tliat  up."  I  rather 
agree  with  Professor  Frank  and  Dean 
Foster  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Law,  and  the  majority  opinion 
among  judges  and  among  judicial  cir- 
cuits, that  "any  interest"  is  the  only  way 
to  make  sure,  so  they  cannot  ask  ques- 
tions. I  believe  that  is  the  best  answer, 
^o  mjfcbill  reads  as  follows: 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
455  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following:  "Ownership  by  a  Judge  of  stock 
in  a  corporation  which  is  a  party  litigant  or 
which  owns  any  interest  In  a  party  litigant 
shall  be  deemed  substantial  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section:  and  a  Judge  shall  abstain 
from  participation  in  any  case  involving  a 
party  litigant  in  which  he  has  any  invest- 
ment whatever." 

That  would  include  realty  holdings  as 
well  as  stock  holdings — any  investment — 
and  it  would  make  it  clear.  But  Congress 
does  not  want  it  clear.  They  like  to  beat 
the  judge  over  the  head  with  it.  when  he 
obeys  the  law.  Is  that  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  a  sense  of  f airplay? 

Mr.  President,  who  has  ever  heard  of 
Prof.  William  van  Alstyne,  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity? 

Yesterday  I  was  talking  with  a  Sen- 
ator. I  have  been  trying  to  get  votes.  I 
.said  to  him,  "Oh.  no,  read  what  Van 
Alstyne  said.  ' 

"Van  Alstyne.  the  professor  from  Duke 
University." 

"Never  heard  of  him.  What  kind  of 
funny  thing  is  that?" 

I  said,  "Look,  that  fellow  served  as 
counsel  for  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union."  The  New  York  Times  got  him 
irritated  and  he  wrote  the  New  York 
Times  a  letter. 

He  came  to  testify,  but  by  then,  Greorge 
Meany  had  to  be  heard,  and  he  inter- 
rupted the  whole  thing  and  took  it  over, 
so  Professor  van  Alstyne  had  to  go  back 
down  to  Duke  University,  and  they  told 
him  to  file  his  statement. 

So,  when  does  the  press  cover  a  filed 
statement?  That  is  not  news,  .so  they  do 
not  cover  it. 

But  what  did  he  say  about  Judge 
Haynsworth?  Let  me  read  this — it  is  not 
lon;4— because  they  want  to  have  some- 
thing positive  and  understandable  as  to 
why  Judge  Haynsworth  was  evev  con- 
sidered by  President  Nixon. 


He  says : 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  Supreme  Court 
appointment  from  the  South,  by  a  Preei- 
dent  who  campaigned  with  some  degree  of 
criticism  of  the  Warren  Court,  should  attract 
a  measured  amount  of  liberal  skepticism.  The 
degree  of  reaction  to  Clement  Haynsworth's 
nomination,  however,  Is  in  fact  unworthy  of 
some  of  the  truly  fine  p)eople  who  have  too 
qiUcltly  given  it  currency.  In  those  areaa  of 
statutory  Interpretation  and  constitutional 
adjudication  where  the  issue  is  so  unsettled 
that  Judicial  discretion  must  necessarily  play 
a  major  role.  Judge  Haynsworth's  record 
cannot  be  seen  as  Illiberal. 

In  Hawkins  v.  North  Carolina  Dental  So- 
ciety, Judge  Haynsworth  authored  the  court 
of  appeals  opinion  which  desegregated  the 
North  Carolina  Dental  Association — 

Here  is  old  antl-clvil  rights  Hayns- 
worth. I  do  not  know  where  they  got  this: 
did  he  ever  desegregate  anything? 
rejecting  Its  claim  that  It  was  not  subject  to 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment.  He  Joined  as  well  in  North 
Carolina  Teachers  Association  v.  Asheboro 
City  Board  of  Education,  reversing  a  lower 
federal  court  which  had  upheld  the  displace- 
ment of  Negro  teachers  who  had  lost  their 
Jobs  to  whites  when  schools  were  Integrated. 
He  also  shared  the  court's  decision  In  New- 
man V.  Piggy  Park  Enterprises,  appljing  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  against  a  claim  that  insufB- 
clent  food  wais  sold  for  consumption  on  the 
premises  to  bring  the  business  within  the 
statute. 

In  the  Held  of  criminal  Justice,  he  authored 
an  extraordinarily  careful  opinion  in  Rowe 
v.  Peyton,  extending  the  right  oif  prisoners  to 
have  their  convictions  reviewed  on  habeas 
corpus— a  new  development  later  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  Joined  (slc)  In  Craw- 
ford v.  Bounds  to  protect  defendants  In 
capital  cases  from  being  sentenced  by  death- 
prone  Juries  from  which  all  expressing  any 
reservation  to  capital  punishment  had  been 
excluded — a  new  development  also  sub- 
sequently affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  a 
related  case 

Has  anyone  here  heard  of  the  Supreme 
Court  following  Judge  Haynsworth?  My 
distinguished  colleague  from  Montana 
'Mr.  Metcalfi  yesterday  said  that  the 
trouble  with  the  judge  was  that  he  was 
following  10-year-old  civil  rights  law. 
There  he  is  leading  the  Supreme  Court; 
but  where  would  my  distinguished  friend 
ever  hear  of  this? 

In  Pearce  v.  North  Carolina,  he  applied  a 
constitutional  principle  newly  developed  at 
the  federal  level  In  his  own  circuit  to  protect 
defendants  from  harsher  sentences  following 
retrial-  again  In  advance  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  affirmed  the  decision  several 
months  later. 

Here  is  Judge  Haynsworth  again  lead- 
ing the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  law  in  the  light  of  changing 
times. 
Quoting  further  from  Van  Alstyne: 
In  respect  to  First  Amendment  rights,  he 
Joined  in  the  first  federal  decision  which 
struck  down  a  state  law  restricting  the  right 
of  university  students  to  hear  guest  speak- 
ers on  campus — a  principle  later  expanded 
by  a  half-dozen  other  federal  courts  and 
indirectly  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
a  related  case  Just  this  year. 

Thus  says  Professor  Van  Alstyne. 
Again  every  leader  around  here  of  a 
liberal  bent,  walking  arm  in  arm  with 
moratoriums  and  students  .says:  "Get 
with  it;  get  identified."  Judge  Hayns- 
worth got  with  it  a  year  ago. 

But  they  say.  when  they  rise  to  speak. 


"This  thing  is  disturbing  to  me.  This  man 
has  got  blinders.  He  is  ruling  on  civil 
rights,  union,  and  student  matters,  as  of 
10  years  ago." 

What  is  the  fact?  What  does  the  record 
show?  Quoting  further  from  Van 
Alstyne : 

On  occasion  when  his  opinion  has  differed 
conservatively  from  that  of  more  liberal 
Jurists,  it  has  not  been  without  care  or  rea- 
son. Thus,  his  conclusion  in  Balnes  v.  City  of 
Danville  that  only  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
civil  rights  case  could  be  removed  from  a 
state  court  to  a  federal  court  was  accom- 
panied by  a  painstaking  analysis  with  which 
a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  subse- 
quently agreed  in  Peacock  v.  City  of  Green- 
ville. Similarly,  his  conclusion  in  Warden  v. 
Hayden  that  an  otherwise  constitutional 
search  is  not  unreasonable  because  its  ob- 
ject is  only  to  secure  evidence  of  a  crime  was 
also  subsequently  shared  by  a  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

I  do  not  submit  that  these  decisions  war- 
rant that  Judge  Haynsworth  will  be  a  liberal' 
Justice.  His  record  on  the  court  of  appeals 
does  not — and  In  the  nature  of  things  could 
not — enable  us  to  predict  his  votes  In  the 
substantially  different  role  of  associate 
supreme  court  Justice.  They  do  Indicate,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  an  able  and  conscientious 
man  who  will  approach  his  duties  on  the 
Supreme  Court  with  a  spirit  of  open-mlnded- 
ness  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Judicial  process. 

Who  knows  that  man  who  has  dedi- 
cated his  book  to  Chief  Justice  Warren? 
This  same  man  carried  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall's briefcase  in  the  original  school 
desegregation  case  of  Sweat  against 
Painter. 

Remember  Chief  Justice  Fred  Vinson 
talking  about  the  value  of  association. 
Who  was  Solicitor  General  and  handled 
the  appeals,  and  who  wrote  the  briefs 
and  who  carried  Thurgood  Marshall's 
briefcase?  He  was  co-counsel  in  the  case 
of  Miranda  against  Arizona,  on  the  pre- 
vailing side.  Last  year  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee confirmed  him  as  a  Federal  judge, 
but  he  never  was  appointed. 

I  was  complimented  that  the  press 
asked  about  that.  This  statement  was 
released  shortly  before  I  took  the  floor.  I 
am  complimented  that  the  press  read  the 
facts.  That  is  a  fact.  They  checked  with 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  In  the  closing 
days.  President  Johnson  was  to  send  up 
the  appointment.  The  committee  was 
notified.  The  appointment  was  discussed, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  gentleman 
would  be  confirmed.  However,  the  ap- 
pointment never  came. 

John  Frank  of  Arizona,  the  leading 
authority  on  judicial  disqualification, 
came  out  of  conscience.  He  came  out  of 
conscience,  because  actually  he  testified 
that  he  thought  that  if  we  confirmed  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  one  person  it 
was  Judge  Arthur  Goldberg.  All  of  the 
witnesses  said  they  were  for  Arthur 
Goldberg.  Personally  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  former  Justice  Goldberg  and 
would  not  hesitate  to  vote  for  his  con- 
firmation. But  Judge  Frank  came  out  of 
conscience.  He  stated  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that,  under  the  Canons  of 
Professional  Ethics,  the  judge  should  not 
be  imjustly  charged.  He  came  to  defend 
Judge  Haynsworth  and  this  is  what  he 
.said : 

Obviously  given  my  point  of  view  and  ex- 
perience  I   would   without  doubt  bav«   pre- 
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ferred  a  different  administration  to  be  ap- 
pointing a  more  liberal  Justice.  But  my  side 
lost  an  election,  and  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  as  a  member  of  the  bar  we  are  called 
upon  by  canon  8  to  rise  to  the  defense  of 
Judges  unJusUy  criticized.,  and  It  Is  my 
abiding  conviction,  sir.  that  the  criticism 
directed  to  the  disqualification  or  nondls- 
quallflcatlon  of  Judge  Haynsworth  Is  a  truly 
unjust  criticism  which  cannot  be  fairly 
made. 


Where  have  we  heard  of  that  amidst 
of  this  onslaught?  I  remember  one  night 
when  they  had  the  poor  judge  in  the 
Mayflower  Hotel.  He  has  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech  and  a  high  sensitivity 
to  the  canons  of  ethics.  He  knows  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  say  anything  to 
the  public.  A  judge  should  not  engage 
in  polemics  or  public  debates. 

He  refused  "Meet  the  Press"  this  week. 
They  Jiad  him  there.  The  reporter  had 
him  in  the  picture.  They  said,  "We  have 
a  picture  of  the  judge  coming  in,  but  he 
would  not  talk." 

Did  anyone  think  of  the  canons  of 
ethics  which  require  that  a  judge  is  not 
supposed  to  engage  in  this  kind  of  con- 
duct? That  is  why  he  did  not  do  so. 

Do  you  know  who  wrote  the  desegre- 
gation guidelines  in  1965  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare—Associate Dean  G.  W.  Foster.  Jr.. 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  School  of 
Law.  And  what  did  he  say  of  Judge 
Haynsworth?  He  said: 

In  the  area  of  racially  sensitive  cases,  I 
have  followed  closelv  the  work  of  the  fed- 
eral courts  in  the  South  over  the  entire  span 
of  time  Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  on  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit.  I 
have  thought  of  his  work,  not  as  that  of 
a  segregationist -inclined  Judge,  but  as  that 
of  an  intelligent  and  open-minded  man  with 
practical  knack  for  seeking  workable  an- 
swers to  hard  questions  Here  and  there,  to 
be  sure,  were  cases  I  might  have  decided  an- 
other wav  I  am  not  aware,  though,  of  any 
opinion  associated  with  Judge  Haynsworth 
that  could  not  be  sustained  by  reasonable 
views  of  reasonable  men. 

To  sum  up     Judge  Haynsworth  is  an  in- 
telligent, sensitive,  reasoning  man. 

And  I  hope  that  the  press  will  cover 
.some  of  this.  I  continue  to  quote: 

His  record  as  a  Judge  shows  him  to  be  a 
man  capable  of  continuing  growth  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  for  change  where 
needs  are  persuasively  shown  to  exist.  And 
in  mv  Judgment,  the  question  posed  by  his 
nomination  Is  not  whether  you  or  I  might 
have  made  a  different  nomination  but 
whether  Judge  Haynsworth  possesses  the 
qualities  required  to  become  a  fine  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  My  answer,  based  on 
Judge  HaTOSWorth's  record  and  the  reputa- 
tion I  know  him  to  have  among  the  federal 
ludges  with  whom  he  has  worked,  is  that  he 
will  make  a  first-rate  Associate  Justice  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr  President,  this  gentleman  came  to 
Washington.  But  he  was  not  reached. 
He  was  not  examined.  They  had  already 
disrupted  the  routine.  And  as  a  result 
they  told  him  to  file  his  statement  and 
they  would  hear  him  later. 

When  they  summed  up  in  Newsweek, 
they  said: 

Why  don't  the  supporters  of  Haynsworth 
say  something  positive  about  the  fellow  and 
cut  out  this  vlng-yang  about  charging  every- 
body with  a  smokescreen  and  saying  this 
charge  is  wrong  and  everything  else? 


We  have  tried  our  best  to  bring  out 
the  truth.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  said,  "Where  do  you  get 
this  second  coming  of  Brandeis?  I  have 
never  heard  of  these  accolades." 

Mr.  President,  Who  is  the  leading 
liberal  scholar  who  taught  for  several 
years  at  the  University  of  Mirmesota  and 
Yale  and  Harvard?  Who  wrote  cases 
on  Federal  courts  and  the  revision  to  the 
seven  volume  set  of  Barron  and  Holtzoff 
Treatise  on  Federal  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure? Who  is  the  man  who  read  every 
decision,  not  just  the  ones  he  wrote,  but 
every  decision  ever  participated  in  by 
Judge  Haynsworth,  covering  167  volumes 
of  the  Federal  Reporter— Prof.  Charles 
Alan  Wright,  McCormick  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Texas.  What  did 
he  say  of  Judge  Haynsworth? 

He  read  all  the  decisions.  He  had  to  sit 
there  day  in  and  day  out  to  keep  up  with 
his  profession  and  his  particular  skill,  to 
keep  up  with  all  of  the  decisions  in  writ- 
ing the  various  treaties.  He  said: 


with  this  professional  interest,  and  with 
these  writing  commitments.  I  necessarily 
study  with  care  all  of  the  decisions  of  the 
federal  courts,  and  inevitably  form  Judg- 
ments about  the  personnel  of  these  courts 
We  are  fortunate  that  federal  judges  are,  on 
the  whole,  men  of  very  high  caliber  and  great 
ability 

I  am  trying  to  find  the  second  coming 
of  Brandeis  for  a  distinguished  colleague 
of  mine. 

I  continue  to  read : 

Among  even  so  able  a  group,  Clement 
Haynsworth  stands  out. 

That  is  not  Fritz  Hollings  talking.  That 
is  not  a  personal  friend  from  South  Car- 
olina. I  wish  I  were  from  elsewhere  so 
that  I  could  tell  the  Senate  from  a  differ- 
ent viewpoint.  Everything  I  say  is  com- 
promised. He  said  that  even  among  so 
able  a  group  of  legal  scholars,  Clement 
Haynsworth  stands  out. 

He  said  further: 

Long  before  1  ever  met  him.  I  had  come  to 
admire  him  from  his  writings  as  I  had  seen 
them  in  the  Federal  Reporter. 


Professor  Wright  further  stated: 

It  would  be  very  hard  to  characterize  Judge 
Haynsworth  as  a  -conservative  "  or  a  'lib- 
eral"—whatever  these  terms  may  mean — be- 
cause the  most  striking  impression  one  gets 
from  his  writing  is  of  a  highly  disciplined 
attempt  to  apply  the  law  as  he  understands 
It,  rather  than  to  yield  to  his  own  policy 
preferences. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  greater 
compliment  to  a  man  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, particularly  to  a  presiding  judge. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Pro- 
fessor Wright  is  not  a  Johnny-come- 
lately  embroiled  in  the  Nixon  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Haynsworth.  Professor 
Wright  emphasized  this  in  a  letter  to  me 
on  November  13.  and  I  quote  from  that 
letter : 

You  have  referred  several  times  to  my  re- 
mark at  page  592  of  the  hearings  that  long 
before  I  ever  met  him.  I  had  come  to  admire 
him  from  his  writings  as  I  had  seen  them 
m  the  Federal  Reporter.  I  did  not  cite  any 
authorltv  or  any  example  because  in  early 
Septemoer    I    did    not   realize    it    would    oe 

needed  and  I  naively  supposed  that  Senators 
would  regard  me  as  competent  to  have  an 
expert  opinion  on   the  abilities  of  Federal 


judges  and   as  honest  when   I  express  that 
opinion 

Professor  Wright,  used  to  the  due 
process,  as  is  Judge  Haynsworth.  came 
to  Washington  and  naively  thought  that 
Senators  would  regard  him  as  competent 
and  know  of  his  opinion  and  credit  him 
with  honesty. 

Professor  Wright  continues : 
My  hornbook  on  Federal  courts  was  pub- 
lished in  1963,  nine  months  before  I  first 
met  Judge  Haynsworth  I  enclosed  a  Xerox 
of  page  151  of  the  hornbook  in  which  I  de- 
scribe the  Fourth  Circuit's  opinion  in  Mark- 
ham  vs.  the  City  of  Newport  News  as  a  nota- 
ble opinion,  and  say  that  the  argument  for 
a  contrarv  result  was  effectively  refuted  by 
the  Fourth  Circuit  I  think  you  know  my 
work  and  my  book  well  enough  to  know  that 
it  is  sparing  in  its  praise,  and  there  are  few 
occasions  In  which  I  call  an  opinion  notable 
The  opinion  in  Markham  was  by  Clement 
Haynsworth. 

"There  are  many  other  instances  that  I 
could  cite,  but  this  Is  the  one  in  which  my 
praise  for  his  work  has  been  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record  for  seven  years 

Professor  Wright  came  to  Washington 
three  times  and  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  testify,  but  only  filed  his  written  state- 
ment. If  he  had  testified,  he  could  have 
been  cross-examined  on  his  high  regard 
for  Judge  Haynsworth.  He  would  have 
gone  into  it  thoroughly,  it  would  have 
impressed  the  news  media,  and  we  would 
have  positive  facts  appearing  in  behalf 
of  Judge  Haynsworth  as  to  why  we  regard 
him  as  outstanding. 

Mr.  President,  what  makes  a  good 
judge?  I  have  my  own  ideas,  but  I  never 
heard  it  so  clearly,  succinctly,  cogently, 
and  impressively  stated  in  an  extempo- 
raneous fashion  as  was  done  by  Professor 
Wright  on  a  TV  program  some  2  weeks 
ago.  After  the  program,  I  could  not  get 
a  transcript,  so  I  spoke  to  him  over  the 
telephone  and  he  dicUted  substantially 
what  he  said.  One  of  the  reporters  asked, 
"What  makes  a  good  judge?"  And  this  is 
what  Professor  Wright  said  referring  to 
Judge  Haynsworth: 

He  is  able  to  write  opinions  that  proceed 
logicallv,  so  that  you  can  see  what  the  Court's 
reasoning  process  was  and  why  i:  decided  as 
It  did. 

Second,  he  does  not  not  talk  about  things 
that  are  not  involved  in  the  case.  He  avoids 
the  temptation  to  express  his  views  on  a  lot 
of  issues  that  do  not  have  to  be  talked  about 
in  order  to  have  the  case  decided. 

Third,  he  makes  a  discriminating  use  of 
precedent  He  is  able  to  recognize  which  cases 
are  realiv  authoritative  and  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed ana  which  cases  do  not  directly  bear 
on  the  case. 

Fourth,  he  has  a  breadth  of  viewpoint  in 
humanity. 


Do  Senators  recall  the  statement  in 
the  New  York  Times?  He  just  was  not 
quite  humane;  he  was  insensitive.  He  is 
on  that  front  porch  rocker  on  the  week- 
end— how  to  make  money  without  really 
trying,  with  his  slave  servant  cooling  him 
off.  and  reading  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Is  this  the  man  Professor  Wright  was 
talking  about,  having  come  to  his  opin- 
ion from  the  writings  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth? 

I  quote  further  what  Professor  Wnght 
said  makes  a  good  judge: 

Judge  Havnsworth  recognizes  the  con- 
text In  which  cases  come  in  two  ways.  First, 
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he  Is  quite  conacilous  that  these  are  not  Just 
numbers  be  Is  dealing  with;  these  are  real 
people.  ThlB  can  be  seen  especially  In  artml- 
n&l  cases.  There  are  many  cases  In  which, 
for  example,  a  person  is  under  a  death  sen- 
tence or  a  long  prison  sentence  and  there  Is 
considerable  doubt  about  whether  a  p>erson 
Is  sane.  Judge  Haynswortb  Is  not  going  to 
worry  about  tectknlcal  barriers.  He  insists 
that  such  a  person  can  get  a  fair  hearing,  and 
he  finds  out  whether  he  Is  actually  sane  be- 
fore he  Is  electrocuted  or  sent  up  to  prison 
for  life. 

If  you  read  and  heard  that,  you  would 
think  that  is  a  sort  of  callous  thiiig — ac- 
tually sending  people  to  be  electrocuted 
and  admitting  them  to  insane  asylums. 
They  are.  We  of  the  profession,  the  law- 
yer of  experienae  knows  It.  Here  is  a  real 
scholar  writing  of  it.  He  said  this  is  not 
a  fellow  sitting  on  the  porch,  waving  a 
fan  and  readinir  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, but  he  insists  that  a  person  get  a 
fair  hearing,  and  he  finds  out  whether 
the  person  is  actually  insane  before  he  is 
electrocuted  or  sent  to  prison. 

Second,  he  realizes  that  the  law  grows. 
You  can't  decide  a  restriction  on  habeas 
corpus  today  simply  on  what  happened  200 
years  ago.  You  have  to  approach  It  in  light 
of  today's  problems  rather  than  simply  by 
sterile  btstory. 

Where  are  the  colleagues  who  say  that 
Judge  Haynsworth's  decisions  are  those 
of  10  or  15  years  ago?  Where  are  they 
who  say  he  is  in  yesteryear?  I  have  re- 
lated what  the  man  says  who  reads  all  his 
decisions.  He  says  that  Judge  Hajms- 
worth  is  true  to  the  charge  that  you  must 
approach  these  problems  in  the  light  of 
today's  problems  rather  than  simply  by 
sterile  history  . 
Professor  Wright  asks: 
What  about  his  true  sensitivity?  There  Is 
only  a  limited  amount  to  what  a  good  judge 
can  do  in  respect  to  the  movements  In  our 
society.  An  awful  lot  of  that  has  come  from 
Congrees  and  from  the  Executive  Branch,  but 
foremost  Is  the  attlltude  of  a  Judge  on  free 
speech.   Those   parts    of   society    which    are 
unhappy  should  haive  an  opportunity  which 
the   Constitution   g^iarantees   to   voice   their 
grievances  as  long  as  they  do  so  In  a  peace- 
ful    manner.     Judge     Haynsworth's     First 
Amendment    cases,    though    they    are    not 
numerous,  show  that  Judge   Haynaworth   ts 
much  aware  of  that.  In  fact,  he  goes  a  Uttle 
further  than  I  would. 

This  is  from  a  liberal  legal  scholar  who 
perhaps  would  have  recommended  some- 
one else,  as  he  said  in  his  statement  and 
discussions.  He  said  that  on  the  first 
amendment,  on  freedom  of  speech,  "he 
goes  a  little  further  than  I  would." 

Second  Is  the  administration  of  the  crim- 
inal law,  and  this  Is  one  of  the  ways  In  which 
the  poor  and  minority  groups  feel  down- 
trodden, that  the  police  are  their  enemies. 
Here  Judge  Haynsworth's  record  Is  out- 
standing. 

Where  have  my  colleagues  heard  that? 
TWs  is  what  Professor  Wright  has  said: 

Here  his  record  is  outstanding.  His  full 
record  on  criminal  law  shows  that  he  Is  very 
responsive  to  this  concern. 

Finally,  a  judge  makes  sure  that  the 
courts  are  always  open  so  the  people  can  vent 
their  grievances  In  a  lawful  way  rather  than 
resort  to — 

There  Is  no  judge  In  the  country  who  has 
been  more  Insistent  that  you  do  not  keep 
cases  out  of  court  simply  on  technical 
grounds. 


If  a  person  ham  a  grievance,  you  ought  to 
hear  It  and  see  If  there  Is  any  subetance  t» 
It  instaad  of  saying.  "Tou  did  not  draw  up 
the  papers  right." 

Mr.  President,  that  language  is  very 
persuasive.  That  was  not  a  prepared 
statement  by  Professor  Wright  but  a 
statement  given  extemporaneously  on 
the  television  program  on  which  I  ap- 
peared with  him. 

Who  among  the  Senators  has  ever 
heard  of  Louis  B.  Pine,  for  12  years  an 
officer  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Oovemors?  What  did  he  say? 

I  feel  that  the  criticism  that  has  been 
made  by  labor  Is  unfounded,  and  I  feel  that 
the  representation  that  has  been  made  here 
that  he  Is  anti-Negro  is  not  true,  and  I  say 
that  on  the  same  basis  that  I  am  not  antl- 
Semltlc  being  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

On  page  230  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  a  previous 
witness  had  talked  about  civil  rights  and 
anti-Negro.  Here  comes  Louis  B.  Fine, 
of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  he  said: 

Now,  let  us  Uke  his  personal  character 
which  I  will  tell  you  gentlemen  about. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  Fourth  Circuit,  it  is  necessary  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  that,  and  If  you  are  appointed 
and  selected  for  3  consecutive  years  you  be- 
come a  permanent  member,  and  during  the 
time  that  Judge  Haynsworth  was  Chief  Judge 
he  personally  had  more  black  men  on  the 
Judicial  conference  who  attended  the  Home- 
stead and  the  Greenbrier  at  Virginia  not 
only  as  a  member  of  the  bar  but  socially  to 
detem:ilne  what  was  good  and  best  for  the 
fourth  judicial  circuit  This  Is  a  matter  that 
he  did  not  have  to  do.  It  was  a  matter  of 
discretion,  and  I  say  that  to  you  as  a  matter 
of  personal  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  judge. 
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tew  times,  but  somewhere,  someone  always 
gave  me  the  strength  not  to. 

Your  words  helped  n»e.  They  weren't  fancy 
or  guttering  words  but  they  were  sensible 
words  and  I  listened  to  them. 

I  am  on  my  way  back  from  the  road  that 
I  once  traveled,  for  the  first  time  In  my  life. 
I  will  become  a  law-abiding  citizen.  1  am  not 
there  yet  but  I  am  fast  approachlns  mv 
destination.  — ~— »      , 

If  you  were  to  give  up  now,  it  would  be 
a  disappointment  and  shock  to  me  that 
would  certainly  encourage  me  (and  men  hke 
me)   to  detour  If  not  to  do  so. 

Stand  firm,  your  honor,  and  stand  proud. 
You  have  done  nothing  wrong,  only  human 
(and  we  are  all  human,  arent  we?) 

Keep  In  mind  the  tribulations  that  Christ 
and  his  followers  encountered  and  yours  will 
be  easier  to  bear,  and  I  am  as  positive  as  I 
am  that  I  sit  in  this  prison  cell,  that  ii) 
you  will  be  confirmed,  and  (2)  that  you  wlU 
become  one  of  the  greatest  Supreme  Court 
Justices  of  all  times  .  .  . 
May  Ood  bless  you. 
Respectfully. 

Fredekick  F.  Leisteb,  Jr., 
PAfB  34802.  Federal  Prison. 
Lkwisbttbg,  Pa. 


Later  in  his  testimony  he  made  other 
references.  He  was  the  first  person  to 
introduce  black  participation  in  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Judicial  Conference  But 
Judge  Haynsworth  insisted  that  black 
members  p>articipate. 

But  whoever  heard  of  that?  Was  that 
in  the  news?  Was  this  covered  where  col- 
leagues could  study  it? 

And   how   many   know  Frederick  F. 
Leister.  Jr.,  No.  34802,  inmate  at  the  Fed- 
eral Prison  at  Lewlsburg,  Pa.  He  was  in 
the  leading  case,  that  landmark  decision, 
where  Judge  Haynsworth  adc^ted  the 
American  Law  Institute  test  for  insanity. 
United  States  v.  Leister,  393  Fed.  2d  920 
'  1968) .  Frederick  F.  Leister.  Jr.  .wrote  to 
the  j  udge  on  October  26 : 
Hon.  Clemsnt  Hatnswobth, 
Chief  U.S.  District  Judge. 
Fourth.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
Greenville,  S.C. 

Dear  Jctdge  Hatnswobth:  If  you  were  to 
give  up  now  you  would  be  unworthy  of  the 
man  who  wrote  the  decision  In  my  appeal. 
The  man  who  saw  that  I  had  no  attorney  and 
appointed  one  of  high  calibre,  the  man  who 
saw  the  need  for  treatment  for  the  mentally 
111  but  who  gave  society  first  priority:  The 
man  who  condemned  me  to  prlalon  and  who 
was  right  In  doing  so. 

Because  of  the  decision  you  wrote  and  your 
words.  I  began  to  strike  back  gainst  the  prob- 
lems that  I  myself  created.  And  I'm  wUmlnK 
the  battle. 

This  is  probably  the  first  time  that  you 
have  ever  been  under  serious  attack  for  any- 
thing and  I  know  how  It  hurts.  Oh  how  It 
hurts!  I  have  been  under  attack  since  I 
slipped  from  my  mothers  womb  but  I  am  not 
about  to  give  up.  Admittedly,  I  almost  did  a 


This  is  a  man  writing  from  the  peni- 
tentiary and  he  was  committed  to  the 
penitentiary  by  Judge  Haynsworth.  I 
think  this  is  the  highest  testimonial 
for  a  man  who  has  been  through  the 
wringer. 

Mr.  President.  "Seek  and  ye  shall  find: 
knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you," 
How  many  have  really  sought  the  truth 
and  who  have  refused  it. 

When  I  presented  Judge  Haynsworth 
on  September  6,  I  laid  down  the  chal- 
lenge. I  stated  at  that  time  that  while 
the  opposition  was  working  feverously  in 
Judge  Haynsworth's  backyard,  that  from 
South  Carolina  labor  would  not  have  a 
labor  attorney  or  official  appear  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Judge.  The  NAACP  would 
not  have  an  NAACP  attorney  or  official 
appear  in  opposition  to  the  Judge  and  the 
ADA  would  not  have  an  attorney  or  offi- 
cial of  the  ADA  appear  in  opposition  to 
the  judge.  Today  I  stand  with  my  charge 
unchallenged.  They  could  not  bring  you 
anyone.  On  the  contrary,  we  brought  the 
TWUA  lawyer  who  testified  in  the  Judges 
behalf. 

Only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  while  this 
hearing  was  being  held,  the  direction 
from  the  local  was,  "Get  rid  of  that  law- 
yer." He  faced  them  in  Rock  Hill,  S.C. 
He  was  the  Textile  Workers'  Union  law- 
yer in  South  Carolina  and  he  was  proud 
of  his  support  of  Judge  Haynsworth.  We 
brought  him  here.  He  came  voluntarily 
of  his  own  accord.  He  feels  strongly  in 
this  case  about  the  witnesses  presented. 
The  fact  is,  he  came  voluntarily.  We 
brought  the  attorney  for  Longshore- 
men's Union  who  testified  in  the  judge's 
behalf.  We  brought  the  dean  of  the  ADA 
who  testified  in  the  Judge's  behalf.  Every 
Bar  Association  in  the  judge  s  circuit  has 
endorsed  him.  Every  UJ3.  District  Judge 
of  the  Fourth  Circuit  subsequent  to  the 
adverse  headlines  and  charge  of  viola- 
tion of  ethics  has  endorsed  the  judge's 
position. 

Every  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  in  the  Fourth 
Circuit  represented  in  the  telegram  on 
October  9  which  was  sent  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  .  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  seven  past  presidents  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Bar  Association,  that  they  endorsed 
him  since  the  holocaust. 

Deliberate  process — who  has  delib- 
erated these  facts?  Questions  of  im- 
propriety— the  judge  came  without  ques- 
tion. The  mere  fact  that  questions  are 
asked  must  not  disqualify.  We  must  not 
approve  the  strategy  of  the  opposition 
that  if  we  charge  falsely,  loud  enough 
and  long  enough,  and  keep  charging, 
then  the  nominee,  for  the  good  of  the 
Court,  should  withdraw  from  the  field. 
That  Is  what  this  is,  a  matter  of  con- 
fidence In  the  judge,  and  confidence  in 
the  court. 

We  must  reject  the  idea  that  even 
though  the  attacks  are  unfounded,  the 
very  fact  that  they  have  raised  such 
mlsimderstandlng  is  in  Itself  reason  for 
refusing  confirmation.  Such  a  conten- 
tion is  contrary  to  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  fair  play.  To  accede  to  this  view 
would  be  to  place  the  nominee's  fate  not 
in  the  hands  of  senators  charged  by  the 
Constitution  with  advising  and  consent- 
ing to  the  nomination,  but  In  the  hands 
of  his  accusers.  For  those  who  find  the 
Judge  not  guilty  of  either  a  violation  of 
ethics  or  law,  for  those  who  find  the 
judge  honest  yet  still  question  appear- 
tinces,  talk  of  shadows  and  allude  to  In- 
sensitivlties,  then  I  can  only  say  that 
they  malign  their  responsibilities  as 
members  of  the  most  deliberative  body 
and  aid  in  impugning  the  Integrity  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  For  our  responsibility  as 
Senators  cannot  be  more  clearly  stated 
than  in  John  7: 24: 

Judge  not  by  appearance  but  give  Just 
Judgment. 

As  we  reach  the  vote,  a  popularity  poll 
on  yesterday  indicates  that  only  38  per- 
cent of  the  people  support  the  judge  and 
53  percent  oppose  him. 

What  about  that?  Are  we  going  to  elect 
judges  popularly?  Are  we  really  protect- 
ing the  Union  and  preserving  the  role 
of  advise  and  consent?  Are  we  to  yield 
to  popularity  polls? 

The  story  alongside  tells  of  the  leader 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  VS. 
Senate  recommendation  of  another 
southern  jurist.  No  one  would  claim 
Clement  Haynsworth  indispensable.  But 
I  shall  continue  to  claim  as  indispensable 
the  uniqueness  of  this  body  as  being  the 
most  deliberative  of  all  democratic  in- 
stitutions. John  C.  Calhoun,  one  of  John 
F.  Kennedy's  "Profiles  in  Courage,"  once 
asked : 

Are  we  bound  In  all  cases  to  do  what  Is 
popular?  Have  the  people  of  this  country 
snatched  the  power  of  deliberation  from  this 
body? 

I  believe  this  is  an  hour  for  sensitivity. 
I  believe  this  is  the  hour  for  candor. 
Where  is  the  candor  and  the  courage 
that  Kennedy  spoke  of  in  his  profiles? 
Does  any  one  really  believe  this  is  the 
Fortas  case  all  over  again? 

We  know  the  philosophical  differences. 
Justice  Portas  did  not  elect  to  come  back 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee.  "Ex- 
plain or  resign"  was  the  charge.  Justice 
Fortas  chose  to  resign. 

But  when  Judge  Haynsworth  comes  to 
explain,  they  fault  him  for  it,  because 
his  very  explanation  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  explaining  and  discussing 
charges  of  Impropriety. 


This  is  something  we  always  say  "Af- 
ter Fortas,  you  know  how  it  is  in  the 
Senate.  Pine.  We  welcome  the  improve- 
ment of  the  detail  and  concern  that  we 
have."  Justice  Burger  was  appointed 
after  the  Fortas  case.  Was  he  subjected 
to  this  scrutiny,  this  inquisition,  this  trial 
by  headline?  Justice  Burger  is  of  the 
same  philosophy  as  Judge  Haynsworth. 
Why  was  he  not  opposed  with  equal 
vigor?  Judgment — poor  judgment.  The 
fact  is  that  Judge  Haynsworth's  poor 
judgment  consists  purely  of  allowing 
himself  to  be  bom  in  the  South.  That 
Is  his  poor  Judgment.  Senators  know  that. 

Could  It  be  because  Chief  Justice  Bur- 
ger is  from  Minnesota,  and  Judge 
Haynsworth  is  from  South  Carolina? 

The  shaken  confidence  in  the  Court 
itself — is  it  really  the  individual  conduct 
of  the  Justices  that  shakes  the  confi- 
dence, or  the  Court's  philosophy  in  un- 
leashing known  convicts  upon  a  defense- 
less public,  tying  the  hands  of  law  en- 
forcement officers,  allowing  Communists 
to  run  rampant  in  defense  plants,  and 
denying  prayer  in  the  public  schools,  as 
the  Court's  bailiff  chants: 

God  save  the  United  States  and  this  hon- 
orable Court. 

That  is  the  shaking  of  confidence— not 
in  individuals — ^but  in  the  Court  itself. 

No,  the  crying  need  of  the  hour  in 
America  today  is  for  leadership.  As  in 
the  administration  before,  this  adminis- 
tration continues  to  deal  with  the  poli- 
tics of  problems  rather  than  with  the 
problems  themselves.  This  country  is  be- 
ing polarized,  and  those  who  call  for 
soft  tones  are  leading  in  the  shouting. 
In  this  atmosphere,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  consider  anything  divorced  from 
politics  and  pressures.  The  popular  is 
tempting.  Let  it  be  said  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  did  not  seek  this  office.  He 
was  recommended  by  a  Democratic  Sen- 
ator who  took  note  of  his  balanced  judg- 
ment and  his  capacity  to  grow  in  these 
changing  times.  Amidst  the  change,  the 
demonstration,  the  charge,  the  headline, 
and  the  devastating  pressure  upon  Sen- 
ators, it  would  behoove  this  body  soberly 
to  reflect,  deliberate,  and  confirm. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

THE    CrVH.    RIGHTS    OF    JUDGE    HAYNSWORTH 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
previously  made  known  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  nomination  of  Judge  Clement 
Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Yes- 
terday I  stated  in  some  detail  my  belief 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  has  diligently 
followed  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  civil  rights  cases  and  that  his 
decisions  in  this  area  have  been  objec- 
tive, fair-minded,  and  without  bias. 

On  Friday  last  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  civil  rights  record 
of  Judge  Haynsworth,  concluding  that 
he  has  demonstrated  an  insensitivity  to 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Negroes. 
While  I  was  not  on  the  Senate  floor  at 
the  time  these  remarks  were  made,  I 
have  since  had  the  opporttmity  to  read 
and  consider  them  In  detail. 

In  discussing  this  important  question 
Senator  JAvrrs  relied  only  on  the  cases 
in  which  Judge  Haynsworth  filed  a  writ- 
ten opinion  either  for  the  court  or  con- 
curring or  in  dissent.  While  there  can 


be  no  doubt  that  the  written  opinion  is 
of  great  significance  in  ascertaining  the 
philosophy  of  a  particular  judge,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  serious  error  not  to  consider 
the  entire  record,  which  obviously  pro- 
vides a  more  complete  reflection  of  a 
judges  judicial  philosophy. 

There  have  been  numerous  civil  rights 
cases  in  which  Judge  Haynsworth  htwi 
joined  in  opinions  written  by  his  col- 
leagues upholding  the  guarantees  of  Fed- 
eral rights  of  minority  groups  and  voting 
against  the  party  charged  with  engaging 
in  discriminatory  practice.  I  discussed 
these  cases  yesterday,  but  in  light  of  the 
conclusions  of  Senator  Javits,  I  would 
like  to  restate  some  of  them  briefly  today. 
I  refer,  first,  to  the  case  styled  McCoy 
V.  GreeTishoro  City  Board  of  Education. 
283  F.  2d  677.  in  which  Judge  Hayns- 
worth joined  Judges  Sobeloff  and  Soper 
in  holding  that  Negro  students  need  not 
exhaust  their  State  administrative  rem- 
edies where  a  local  board  had  acted  in 
obvious  Violation  of  their  constitutional 
duty  to  end  school  desegregation. 

Cummings  v.  City  of  Charleston,  288 
F.  2d.  817:  In  that  case  there  was  per 
curiam  opinion  in  which  Judges  Hayns- 
worth, Sobeloff,  and  Boreman  found  no 
reason  for  postponing  the  integration  of 
a  public  golf  course  beyond  the  6-month 
period  agreed  to  by  the  plaintiffs. 

Wheeler  v.  Durham  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 309  F.  2d  630:  This  was  a  unani- 
mous en  banc  decision  enjoining  the  Dur- 
ham School  Board  from  continuing  to 
administer  the  North  Carolina  Pupil  En- 
rollment Act  in  a  discriminatory  manner. 
Brooks  v.  County  School  Board  of  Ar- 
lington. 324  F.  2d  303 :  Judge  Haynsworth 
joined  Judges  Sobeloff  and  Boreman  in 
holding  that  the  district  judge  had  pre- 
maturely and  erroneously  dissolved  an 
injunction  against  the  board's  discrimi- 
natory practices. 

Wheeler  v.  Durham  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 346  F.  2d  768:  A  unanimous  court 
ordered  that  the  district  court  reexamine 
the  actions  taken  by  the  board  to  elim- 
inate the  dual  system  which  had  existed 
in  the  city  of  Durham.  The  board's  sug- 
gestion that  its  plan  should  be  approved 
by  the  court  of  appeals  was  rejected. 

Felder  v.  Harnett  County  Board  of 
Education,  348  F.  2d  366:  This  was  an- 
other en  banc  decision,  a  per  curiam 
decision,  upholding  the  district  court's 
order  that  the  school  cease  its  discrimi- 
natory application  of  North  Carolina's 
assignment  and  enrollment  of  pupils  act. 
Wanner  v.  County  School  Board  of  Ar- 
lington County,  357  F.  2d  452:  Judge 
Haynsworth  joined  Judge  Sobeloff,  Judge 
Boreman,  and  Judge  Bell  in  reversing  the 
district  court,  which  had  enjoined  the 
board,  at  the  insistence  of  white  parents, 
from  putting  certain  desegregation  plans 
into  effect.  The  court  of  appeals  found 
that  the  board  was  proceeding  in  an  ap- 
propriate manner  in  its  attempt  to  com- 
ply with  earlier  desegregation  decrees 
and,  therefore,  should  not  have  been 
enjoined. 

Franklin  v.  County  Scfiool  Board  of 
Giles  County,  360  P.  2d  325 :  In  this  unan- 
imous en  banc  decision  the  court  held 
that  teachers  who  have  been  discrimi- 
natorily  discharged  are  entitled  to  "re- 
employment in  any  vacancy  which  occurs . 
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for  which  they  are  qualified  by  certificate 
or  experience." 

Smith  V.  Hampton  Training  Schools 
for  Nurses.  360  F.  2d  577:  Several  Negro 
nurses  at  a  hospital  receiving  Hill- 
Burton  funds  were  discharged  for  enter- 
ing an  all-whita  cafeteria  after  being 
ordered  not  tc  db  so.  They  brought  an 
action  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  While 
the  litigation  wa$  pending,  the  Fourth 
Circuit  held  thsjt  hospitals  receiving 
Hill-Burton  assistance  are  engaged  in 
"State  action"  anjd.  therefore,  may  not 
discriminate.  A  question  in  this  case  was 
whether  the  plainjiffs  here  could  rely  on 
that  precedent,  ifie  court  unanimously 
held  that  they  coiid  and  that  it  followed 
that  they  had  bien  unconstitutionally 
discharged.  The  nurses  were  ordered  re- 
instated. 

Wheeler  v.  Dxitrham  City  Board  of 
Education.  363  Fl  2d  738:  The  court 
unanimously  revensed  the  district  court's 
holding  that  racijal  considerations  had 
not  been  a  factor  In  the  board's  employ- 
ment and  placement  of  teachers.  An  or- 
der requiring  the  board  to  desegregate 
facilities  was  entered. 

Chambers  v.  Hendersoninlle  City  Board 
of  EdtLCntion.  364  P.  2d  189:  Judge 
HfiynsAfrorth  was  the  "swing"  vote  in  this 
case.  He  joined  Judges  Sobeloff  and  Bell 
in  applying  the  principle  that  where 
there  is  a  long  history  of  discrimina- 
tion, the  local  board  is  under  a  duty  to 
show  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  its  acts  were  not  discriminatory. 
Concluding  that  the  board  had  not  made 
such  a  showing,  the  ttiree  judges  held 
that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  relief. 
Cypress  v.  Newport  News  General  and 
Nonsectarian  Hospital  Association,  375 
F.  2d  648:  The  Court,  sitting  en  banc, 
held  that  the  defendant  hospital  had 
discriminatorily  cfenied  the  plaintiff  Ne- 
gro physician's  request  for  admission  to 
the  staff  and  also  that  it  had  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  taking  race  into  con- 
sideration in  making  room  assignments 
to  patients. 

Wall  V.  Stanly  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 378  F.  2d  275:  A  unanimous  en 
banc  court  reversed  the  district  court's 
denial  of  relief  to  a  Negro  teacher  who 
had  been  discharged  by  the  defendant 
board.  The  appellate  court  ordered  an 
award  of  money  damages  as  well  as  a 
cessation  of  the  board's  discriminatory 
practices. 

Wooten  V.  Moore.  400  F.  2d  239:  Judges 
Haynsworth,  Butzner,  and  Merhige  held 
a  restaurant  subject  to  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  The  court  rejected  claims 
that  the  restaurant  did  not  offer  to  serve 
interstate  travelers  and  did  not  have  a 
substantial  effect  on  commerce. 

Felder  v.  Harnett  County  Board  of 
Education,  409  F.  2d  1070:  Judge  Hayns- 
worth joined  a  majority  of  the  court  in 
holding  a  school  desegregation  plan  con- 
stitutionally deficient  because  its  effects 
on  segregation  had  not  been  determined. 
The  district  court's  order  that  the  board 
furnish  a  plan  that  would  promise  real- 
istically to  end  the  dual  school  system 
was  affirmed. 

These  are  some:  there  are  others.  In 
each  of  these  decisions,  Mr.  President. 
Judge  Haynsworth  voted  in  favor  of  the 
party  claiming  the  deprivation  of  a  fed- 


erally guaranteed  right.  A  reading  of 
this  record  will  clearly  indicate  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  most  sen- 
sitive to  the  civil  rights  of  all  of  our 
citizens. 

It  is  undeniable,  as  pointed  out  by 
Senator  Javits.  that  there  have  been 
three  cases  Involving  civil  rights  issues 
in  which  a  written  opinion  by  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  been  reversed  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  my  judgment,  a  fair 
reading  of  these  opinions  indicates  that 
each  involved  points  on  which  reasonable 
men  could  and  did  differ,  and  while  the 
Supreme  Court  disagreed  with  the  view- 
point espoused  by  Judge  Haynsworth. 
these  three  opinions  do  not  evidence  any 
bias  or  unreasonableness. 

Senator  Javits  was  particularly  crit- 
ical of  the  opinion  of  Judge  Haynsworth 
in  Brewer  v.  School  Board  of  the  City  of 
Norfolk.  392  F.2d  37.  a  decision  in  which 
Judge  Haynsworth  dissented  In  part  and 
in  which  it  is  alleged  that  by  mentioning 
freedom  of  choice  with  favor  Judge 
Haynsworth  acted  contrary  to  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  4  days 
prior  thereto. 

It  is.  of  course,  correct  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Green  v.  County  School 
of  New  Kent  County.  391  U.S.  430.  held 
that  a  freedom -of -choice  plan  which  does 
not  work  is  unconstitutional.  The  Court 
expressly  stated,  however,  that  a  free- 
dom-of-choice  plan  which  promises  to 
result  in  the  dismantling  of  a  dual  school 
system  is  constitutional.  The  Court  said: 
There  Is  no  universal  answer  to  complex 
problems  of  desegregation;  there  is  obvi- 
ously no  one  plan  that  will  do  the  Job  In 
every  case.  The  matter  must  be  assessed  In 
light  of  the  circumstances  present  and  the 
options  available  In  each  Instance.  It  is  In- 
cumbent upon  the  school  board  to  establish 
that  Its  proposed  plan  promises  meaningful 
and  immediate  progress  toward  disestablish- 
ing state-Imposed  segregation.  It  is  Incum- 
bent upon  the  district  court  to  weigh  that 
claim  In  light  of  the  facta  at  hand  and  In 
light  of  any  alternatives  which  may  be  shown 
as  feasible  and  more  promising  In  their  ef- 
fectiveness. Where  the  court  finds  the  board 
to  be  acting  In  good  faith  and  the  proposed 
plan  to  have  real  prospects  for  dismantling 
the  state-Imposed  dual  system  "at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date."  then  the  plan  may 
be  said  to  provide  effective  relief. 

•  •  •  .  » 

We  do  not  hold  that  "freedom  of  choice" 
can  have  no  place  In  such  a  plan.  We  do  not 
hold  that  a  "freedom-of-cholce"  plan  might 
of  Itself  be  unconstitutional,  although  that 
argument  has  been  urged  upon  us.  Rather, 
all  we  decide  today  Is  that  In  desegregating 
a  dual  system  a  plan  utilizing  "freedom  of 
choice"  Is  not  an  end  In  Itself. 

It  is  apparent  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  statements  on  freedom  of  choice 
were,  therefore,  not  at  variance  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  pronouncement. 

In  his  remarks  Senator  Javits  did 
mention  several  decisions  in  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  held  for  plaintiffs  claiming 
deprivation  of  their  constitutional  rights. 
These  cases  include  Hawkins  v.  North 
Carolina  Dental  Society.  355  F.  2d  718,  a 
case  in  which  a  Negro  dentist  brought 
suit  against  the  North  Carolina  Dental 
Society  contending  that  the  society  in 
excluding  him  from  its  membership  had 
violated  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment.  In  reversing  the 
district  court  in  an  opinion  written  by 


Judge  Haynsworth,  the  Fourth  Circuit 

held  that  "the  activities  of  the  society 
being  State  action,'  its  practice  of  racial 
exclusivity  is  patently  unconstitutional." 
Another  written  opinion  by  Judge 
Haynsworth  in  favor  of  a  black  plaintiff 
in  a  school  desegregation  case  is  Cop- 
pedge  v.  Franklin  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 394  F.  2d  410,  in  which  the  Fourth 
Circuit  upheld  a  district  court  order  to 
abandon  a  freedom-of-choice  plan. 

A  case  of  significance  that  Senator 
Javits  failed  to  include  in  this  latter 
group  of  cases  in  which  Judee  Hayns- 
worth wrote  an  opinion  holding  for 
plaintiffs  claiming  a  deprivation  of  their 
rights  involved  the  same  parties  that 
were  in  an  earlier  action,  Coppedge  v. 
Franklin  County  Board  of  Education. 
404  F.  2d  1177.  In  that  case  a  Federal 
district  court  had  ordered  compliance 
with  a  school  desegregation  plan.  The 
board  of  education  appealed  claiming  it 
would  be  administratively  impracticable 
for  it  to  comply  and  claiming  also  that 
it  had  not  been  given  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  present  evidence  on  this  claim. 
The  court  in  an  opinion  written  by  Judge 
Haynsworth  rejected  the  boards  claim 
and  regarding  the  appeal  as  devoid  of 
merit,  ordered  the  board  to  reimburse 
the  plaintiffs  for  the  costs  incurred  bv 
them  in  the  litigation  of  it.  As  I  have 
said,  this  case  involved  the  same  parties 
that  had  been  before  the  Fourth  Circuit 
in  an  earlier  case  in  which  the  court 
had  struck  down  a  freedom-of-choice 
plan  with  the  opinion  in  the  earlier  ac- 
tion also  written  by  Judge  Haymworth. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing points  can  be  accurately  made 
in  summarizing  the  entire  civil  rights 
record  of  Judge  Haynsworth: 

In  12  years  on  the  court  of  appeals 
his  decisions  on  civil  rights  matters  have 
been  reversed  on  only  three  occasions. 

On  the  three  occasions  when  he  was 
reversed  the  decisions  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth do  not  evidence  any  bias  or  un- 
reasonableness. 

There  is  not  one  case  in  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  refused  to  apply  a  man- 
date of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  entire  civil  rights  record  of  Judge 
Haj-nsworth  demonstrates  that  he  is 
an  intelligent,  fair-minded  man  with  a 
serious  concern  for  obtaining  practical 
answers  to  difficult  questions. 

Mr.  President,  while  Judge  Haynsworth 
has  not  in  every  civil  rights  case  that 
has  come  before  him  always  attributed 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  the 
broadest  possible  scope  of  application 
and  while  he  has  not  always  correctly 
anticipated  later  rulings  of  the  high 
court.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  full 
record  of  Judge  Haynsworth  on  civil 
rights  cases  will  .justify  a  vote  against 
conflrmation. 

COMMENTS  OF  SENATOR  JAVITS  CONCERNING 
REMARKS  or  SENATOR  BAKER  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  JUDGE  HAYNSWORTH'S  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
DECISION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
viewed the  remarks  of  Senator  Baker 
concerning  certain  civil  rights  decisions 
in  which  Judge  Haynsworth  has  partic- 
ipated, and  I  find  nothing  In  those  re- 
marks which  would  contradict  the  anal- 
ysis I  submitted  to  the  Senate  last  Fri- 
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day.  November  14.  and  which  appears  in 
the  Congressional  Record  beginning  on 
page  34275. 

Senator  Baker  cites  15  cases — the  same 
15  cases  cited  on  pages  17  and  18  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  Report.  Senate  Ex- 
ecutive Report  No.  91-12.  and  the  same 
15  cases  discussed  yesterday  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  by  Senator  Baker  in  a  previous 
statement  by  him.  These  cases  are:  Mc- 
Coy V  Greensboro  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion,   283    F.    2d    677    i4th   Cir.    I960); 
Cummings  v.  City  of  Charleston.  288  F. 
2d  817  1 4th  Cir.  19611 :  Wheeler  v.  Dur- 
ham City  Board  of  Education.  309  F.  2d 
630   1 4th  Cir.  1961  >  :   Brooks  v.  County 
School  Board  of  Arlington.  324  F.  2d  303 
'  4th  Cir  19631 ;  Wheeler  v.  Durham  City 
Board  of  Education,  346  F.  2d  768  (4th 
Cir.    1965  >;    Felder  v.   Harnett   County 
Board  of  Education.  349  F.  2d  366  <4th 
Cir.    1965);    Wanner   v.   County   School 
Board  of  Arlington  County.  357  F.  2d  452 
.4th    Cir.    1966 »;    Franklin    v.    County 
School  Board  of  Giles  Comity,  360  F.  2d 
325  (4th  Cir.  1966);  Smith  v.  Hampton 
Training  Schools  for  Nurses,  360  F.  2d 
577   1 4th  Cir.  1966;   Wheeler  v.  Durham 
City  Board  of  Education.  363  F.  2d  738 
1 4th  Cir.  1966) ;  Chambers  v.  Henderson- 
ville  City  Board  of  Education,  364  F.  2d 
189  (4th  Cir.  1966)  ;  Cypress  v.  Newport 
News  General  and  Nonsectarian  Hospital 
Association,  375  F.  2d  648  (4th  Cir.  1967) ; 
Wall  v.  Stanly  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.   378    F.    2d    275    (4th    Cir.    1967); 
Wooten  v.  3foore,  400  F.  2d  239  (4th  Cir. 
1968);    and   Felder  v.   Harnett   County 
Board  of  Education. 

Of  these  15  cases  cited  by  Senator 
Baker.  13  were  decided  unanimously  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals — all  except  the 
second  Felder  case  and  the  Chambers 
case.  Those  13  cases,  in  my  judgment, 
show  Judge  Haynsworth's  conclusions, 
not  his  ideas;  he  wrote  no  opinions  in 
them;  and  the  cases  raised  no  difficult  or 
novel  questions  about  which  any  of  the 
Fourth  Circuit  judges  could  find  any- 
thing to  disagree. 

The  14th  case  is  the  second  Felder 
case,  409  F.2d  1070.  The  only  real  issue 
in  that  case,  however,  was  whether  to 
award  counsel  fees  because  of  a  "frivo- 
lous appeal"  and  it  was  Judge  Craven's 
opinion,  with  which  Judge  Haynsworth 
joined,  which  denied  coimsel  fees.  Judges 
Sobeloff  and  Winter  dissented  and  would 
have  found  the  appeal  frivolous.  Thus. 
Judge  Haynsworth's  stand  in  this  case 
could  hardly  be  defined  as  siding  with 
the  black  plaintiffs,  as  he  decided  against 
them  on  such  a  central  point. 

In  the  15th  of  the  cases  cited  by  Sen- 
ator Baker,  Chambers  v.  Hendersonville 
City  Board  of  Education,  364  F.2d  189 
(4th  Cir.  1966),  Senator  Baker  refers  to 
Judge  Haynsworth  as  casting  the  "swing" 
vote  in  that  he  joined  Judges  Sobeloff  and 
Bell  while  two  other  judges  dissented. 
My  own  reading  of  the  case,  however, 
convinces  me  that  the  majority  opinion, 
in  which  Judge  Haynsworth  joined,  was 
"amended"  to  absorb  the  views  of  the 
dissenters  and  make  the  decision  sub- 
stantially imanimous.  The  dissenters — 
Judges  Bryan  and  Boreman — complained 
that  the  court  was  ordering  the  school 
board  to  rehire  teachers  without  regard 
to  their  ability  to  meet  minimum  qualifi- 


cations. In  the  words  of  the  dissenters, 
appearing  in  364  F.2d  at  194 — 

Whatever  CooifitituUonal  guidelines  are 
recognized  the  bald  facts  here  plainly  reveal 
that  at  least  15  of  the  16  unretalncd  teach- 
ers were  not  kept  because  of  their  own  pref- 
erence, their  physical  incapacity  or  their 
failure   to   meet   minimum   criteria. 


Obviously  in  an  effort  to  meet  this 
point  after  becoming  aware  of  the  dis- 
senters' views,  the  majority  opinion  con- 
tains, at  the  end.  a  footnote.  364  F.2d  at 
193  n.  3.  as  follows: 

While  all  of  the  improperly  discharged 
teachers  are  entitled  to  re-employment,  we 
do  not  think  any  practical  benefit  would  be 
derived  by  requiring  the  Board  to  offer  re- 
employment to  a  teacher  who  failed  to  meet 
definite,  objective  minimum  standards. 

Putting  the  footnoted  majority  opinion 
together  with  the  objections  of  the  dis- 
senters. I  fail  to  see  how  Judge  Hayns- 
worth was  really  a  "swing"  vote  to  all; 
we  have  here  what  amounts  to  another 
unanimous  decision. 

In  sum,  of  the  15  cases  cited  by  the 
committee  report  and  repeated  by  Sen- 
ator Baker,  not  one  reflects  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's views  in  his  own  words:  14  of 
the  15  were  clear-cut  cases;  and  the  15th. 
the  Felder  case,  was  one  in  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  opposed  the  award  of  coun- 
sel fees  to  the  black  plaintiff. 

In  addition  to  citing  these  15  cases. 
Senator  Baker  has  suggested  that  I  did 
not  mention  "several  decisions  in  which 
Judge  Haynsworth  held  for  plaintiffs 
claiming  deprivation  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights." 

The  first  such  case.  Senator  Baker 
argues,  is  Hawkins  v.  North  Carolina 
Dental  Society,  355  F.  2d  718  (4th  Cir. 
1966).  I  believe  the  Senator  is  in  error, 
as  I  mentioned  that  case  in  my  analysis, 
appearing  on  page  34276  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  November  14.  1969. 
and  pointed  out  that  the  case  was  clear- 
cut,  as  the  State  dental  society  in  that 
case  had.  in  effect,  been  given  the  State's 
licensing  power. 

The  next  case  which  Senator  Baker 
savs  I  overlooked  was  Coppedge  v.  Frank- 
lin County  Board  of  Education.  394  F.  2d 
410  (4th  Cir.  1968).  In  point  of  fact.  I 
did  mention  that  case,  also  on  page 
34276  and  pointed  out  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  did  in  fact  find  no  "freedom 
of  choice"  in  that  case,  but  only  after 
Ku  Klux  Klan  bombings  of  those  who 
chose  to  exercise  their  "freedom."  and 
I  remarked  that,  short  of  a  bombing. 
Judge  Haynsworth  seems  to  adhere^o 
this  day,  to  his  preference  for  so-calffed 
•freedom  of  choice"  plans,  now  over- 
ruled by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Senator  Baker  does,  however,  correctly 
note  that  I  overlooked  one  decision,  the 
second  half  of  the  very  same  case.  Cop- 
pedge V  Franklin  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 404  F.  2d  1177  (4th  Cir.  1968) .  My 
oversight  was  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
case  bears  the  same  title  as  the  one  dis- 
cussed above,  which  I  did  mention.  But 
the  second  Coppedge  case  does  not,  in 
any  event,  appear  to  me  to  support  any 
argument  that  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
"pro"  civU  rights.  In  this  instance.  Judge 
Haynsworth  held,  writing  for  an  unani- 
mous court,  that  Coppedge  was  entitled 
to   attorneys'    fees   because   the   school 


board  had  taken  a  frivolous  appeal.  The 
school  board  contended  that  compliance 
with  the  court's  order  would  present  "in- 
surmountable administrative  problems, 
404  F.  2d  at  1179.  The  basis  for  award  of 
counsel  fees,  as  the  court  put  it.  was.  "the 
school  boai-d  carried  on  with  its  appeal 
notwithstanding    the   fact   that,   mean- 
while   it   had   fully   compUed   with   the 
district  courts  order."  404  F.  2d  at  1179. 
What  could  be  more  of  an  open-and-shut 
case-T>f  frivolous  appeal  than  urging  a 
court  of  appeals  to  reverse  on  the  ground 
that  the  district  court's  order  could  not 
be  complied  with,  while  all  the  while  the 
order  had  already  been  complied  witli?  I 
see  nothing  in  that  decision  to  suggest 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  was  sensitive  to 
civil  rights,  but  I  have  never  suggested 
that  he  was  blind  as  a  judge. 

In  sum.  I  stand  by  my  original  analy- 
sis Judge  Haynsworth's  decisions  in 
those  instances  cited  which  were  not 
open  and  shut,  and  particularly  in  those 
in  which  he  expressed  his  own  \iews  in 
his  own  words,  are  outside  the  context  of 
our  time  in  history  on  this  most  impor- 
tant civil  rights  question.  I  find  nothing 
in  the  cases  cited  by  Senator  Baker  or 
the  committee  report  to  shake  me  In  that 
conclusion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  out  of  order  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Boggs  in  the  chain.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered.  ,     _ 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  JA"VTrS.  I  yield. 
Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  South 
Carolina  aimed  a  good  portion  of  his  ver>' 
eloquent  remarks  at  me  and  the  im- 
proprietv  of  my  acts,  I  want  to  serve  no- 
tice to  the  Senate,  now.  that  I  inU'nd  to 
supply  at  some  later  date,  whenever  con- 
venient to  the  Senate,  what  I  feel  to  be 
an  adequate  rebuttal  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  How- 
ever I  certainly  will  not  interfere  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  at  this  mo- 
ment. ^         _ 

Mr  JAVITS  If  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  find  it  more  convenient^  I 
would  be  pleased  to  yield  the  floor  and  let 
him  get  the  floor  and  then  he  could  yield 
to  me  for  a  few  minutes.  I  just  wish  to 
introduce  a  bill. 

Mr  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  already  has  the  floor.  Why  does  he 
not  proceed?  „  ^         » 

Mr  JAVITS.  All  right.  I  shall  be  just 
a  few  minutes.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  quite  right,  that  I  should  go 
right  ahead. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr  HOLLINGS.  I  would  like  the 
RECORD  to  show  that  I  took  approxi- 
mately 24  hours.  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  Indiana  has  had  that  much 
time  on  television  since  this  debate 
started,  I  would  gladly  swap  those  2>2 
hours»for  half  the  time  he  asked  for. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  support  the  facts  as 
I  have  given  them  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding  to  me. 
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Mr.  JAVrra.l  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  frdm  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  but  I  must  say  I  have 
never  seen  a  man  better  able  to  set  up  a 
strawman  th*t  Is  so  far  afield  from  the 
issue.  This,  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Is  the 
place  to  debate  this  issue. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleague 
from  South  Carolina  and  I  can  disagree 
without  his  Impugning  my  motives,  be- 
cause I  have  not  impugned  his.  If  it  ever 
gets  to  the  point  where  100  Members  of 
the  Senate  cannot  face  issues  and  ar- 
rive at  different  conclusions,  we  might  as 
well  close  up  shop  and  let  someone  else 
conduct  our  business. 

I  give  my  friend — I  call  him  my  friend: 
I  call  him  that  and  hope  he  still  is — full 
faith  and  credit  for  everything  he  has 
said.  I  feel  a  little  sensitive  in  that  I  do 
not  think  he  Is  giving  me  and  others  who 
take  the  opposite  side  that  same  full 
faith  and  credit. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
[  Laughter  in  the  galleries.  ] 

Th«f  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
•Will  Bebrder  In  the  galleries.  The  Chair 
must  remind  the  occupants  of  the  gal- 
leries that  they  are  guests  of  the  Senate 
and  must  be  quiet. 

Mr.  HOTJ.TNOS.  Mr.  President,  let  it 
be  said  that  it  is  not  the  Intent  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  be  per- 
sonal, but  to  be  factual.  There  is  no  in- 
tent to  impugn.  There  is  only  the  intent 
to  reflect  properly  the  facts  and  to  have 
prepared,  written  answers  to  his  own 
bill  of  particulars,  and  to  tell  this  coun- 
try exactly  what  is  going  on,  what  we 
have  been  experiencing,  what  are  the  real 
Issues,  and  trying  to  bring  them  into 
focus.  This  is  In  fairness  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth,  in  fairness  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  and,  most  of  all,  in  fairness  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  as  a  deliberative  body. 

I  know  that  in  parliamentary  tactics — 
and  I  have  debated  before — the  Imme- 
diate thing,  when  one  gets  on  the  weak 
side,  is  to  say,  "Oh,  let  us  not  be  personal." 
I  am  not  going  to  be  personal,  but  I  am 
going  to  be  factual  in  everything  I  have 
lined  up  and  everything  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  lined  up. 

Reference  was  made  to  a  straw  man. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  been  the 
leader  of  the  opposition.  I  have  tried  my 
best  to  get  in  the  ring  with  him  and  to 
get  into  debate  with  him.  He  knows 
that.  We  have  been  in  correspondence. 
We  have  talked. 

I  have  lost  elections  by  100,000  votes 
before  getting  elected,  so  I  do  not  come 
here  as  a  babe  in  the  woods. 

I  think  perhaps  a  majority  would  not 
confirm  the  nomination  if  they  voted  this 
very  minute.  I  say  that  sincerely.  But  I 
am  hoping  to  persuade  members  of  the 
committee,  so  we  can  have  it  by  a  good 
majority. 

There  is  no  personal  feeling  about  this 
matter  whatsoever,  but  there  is  a  per- 
sonal, strong  conviction.  I  have  tried  to 
establish,  as  strongly  as  I  know  how,  that 
the  Senate  has  been  true  to  its  charge 
in  receiving  evidence,  hearing  witnesses, 
making  reports.  The  majority  leader  has 
not  shoved  or  delayed  or  tried  to  in- 
fluence; but,  due  to  the  news  media  and 


the  rush  of  the  news  media,  the  debate 
was  over  before  it  began.  I  believe  It  is 
very,  very  important  to  realize  that,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Senate,  the  most  deliberative  body  of  all 
the  democratic  institutions,  we  should 
be  able  to  debate  and  discuss  an  issue  of 
this  kind  without  being  charged  with 
various  things. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
clarification  from  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  hope  that  all  Senators 
will  read  these  remarks  in  light  of  what 
he  said  in  his  formal  statement.  It  was 
my  desire  not  to  get  personal  and  to 
disagree  with  the  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna  only  on  the  facts.  I  have  been 
with  him  on  other  facts  and  issues,  and 
I  am  going  to  be  with  him  on  issues  in 
the  future  because  he  has  been  a  good 
Senator. 

I  thsuik  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  shall  continue  later. 

Mr.  BAYH  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  thought  I  might  make  one 
or  two  observations  in  light  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
I  hope  we  can  have  differences  of  opinion 
in  this  body.  I  noticed  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  fMr.  MBtcalf)  had  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  critique  which 
reached  conclusions  different  from  those 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLuwos)  with  respect  to  the  assess- 
ment of  the  nominee  in  the  field  of  labor. 
Similarly,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
gave  the  Senate  a  long  and  detailed  as- 
sessment of  the  nominee's  civil  rights 
record  which  differs  from  the  report 
given  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

I  think  there  Is  also  room  for  disagree- 
ment so  far  as  ethical  questions  are  con- 
cerned. Each  of  us  sets  out  the  criteria 
that  he  thinks  should  be  met.  Seven 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Joined  In  the 
conclusion  that  this  nomination  should 
not  be  confirmed,  so  I  do  not  stand  alone. 
My  position  has  not  been  an  easy  one. 
I  started  out  by  wklng  questions  apolo- 
getically, hoping  that  the  answers  would 
be  forthcoming.  They  were  not. 

Two  or  three  of  the  allegations  I  made 
were  mistaken,  and  I  sent  personal  let- 
ters to  our  colleagues  pointing  out  these 
errors.  In  one  Instance,  the  mistake  was 
made  by  one  of  my  staff  who  misread 
certain  records:  and  In  the  other  in- 
stance, certain  records  had  not  been 
made  available  to  us. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  reiterate  point  by 
point  some  of  the  charges  made  because 
I  share  the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  some  allegations  made  by  the 
press  have  not  had  any  merit.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  add  dignity  to  those  allega- 
tions by  repeating  them  in  the  Senate.  I 
have  not  made  these  charges  and  do  not 
intend  to  do  so. 

I  think  the  standard  of  conduct  of  one 
nominated  to  the  Court  is  an  important 
factor  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  save  time,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RxcoRo  at  this  point  the  minority 


views  which  I  submitted  when  the  nomi- 
nation was  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

INDIVTDITAI.  Vrrws  or  Mk.  Bath 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  In  order 
to  govern  effectively,  a  government  must  have 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  That  confidence 
Is  quickly  eroded  when  those  in  poeltlons  of 
public  responsibility  fall  to  meet  the  stand- 
tu^  expected  ol  them  by  the  public.  TTius, 
Government  has  long  been  concerned  with 
insuring  the  even  handed  and  disinterested 
administration  of  the  functions  and  powers 
given  It  by  the  governed. 

The  Judicial  branches  of  our  State  and 
Federal  Governments  have  been  most  dili- 
gent In  safeguarding  the  Integrity  of  their 
officers.  Among  public  officers,  judges  occupy 
a  unique  position.  Unlike  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive officials  who  are  constantly  judged  by 
their  political  choices  and  decisions  and  by 
the  practical  success  of  their  prop>osal8  and 
progTEim*.  Supreme  Court  judges  are  lifetime 
appointees  and  are  primarily  appraised  by  a 
test  of  trust:  Are  their  decisions  impartial, 
just,  and  In  accordance  with  the  law?  To 
meet  this  test,  rules  have  been  established  in 
case  law,  statutes,  and  canons  of  ethics,  call- 
ing for  judges  to  disqualify  themselves  from 
cases  In  which  their  personal  interests  might 
knowingly  or  unknowingly  Influence  their 
decisions.  Though  these  rules  may  app>e&r 
strict,  they  are  especially  Important  today. 
For  the  first  time  In  history,  the  U.S.  Senate 
Is  asked  to  confirm  a  nominee  for  a  Supreme 
Court  seat  which  was  vacated  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  sitting  justice  accused  of  conduct 
Involving  the  appearance  of  impropriety. 

In  exercising  its  constitutional  fjower  to 
advise  and  consent  to  the  present  nomina- 
tion, the  Senate  thus  has  the  added  responsl- 
bUlty,  at  this  time,  of  shoring  up  put>Uc 
confidence  in  the  Federal  Judiciary  In  gen- 
eral, and.  more  specifically.  In  the  Supreme 
Court  itself.  Supreme  Court  Justices  truly 
must  be  beyond  rep)roach  and  must  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  ethical  standards  which  have  been 
established  In  order  to  guarantee  propriety, 
the  appearance  of  propriety,  and  equal  Jus- 
tice to  all  who  come  before  them. 

In  light  of  the  Judicial  rules  which  have 
been  laid  down  over  the  years  governing  the 
conduct  of  judges  and  the  pressing  concern 
of  the  people  to  see  these  standards  adhered 
to.  it  would  be  a  nilstake  for  the  Senate  to 
confirm  the  nomination  of  Clement  F. 
Hayns worth.  Jr.,  to  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  true,  as  the  majority 
of  this  committee  has  said,  that  Judg« 
Haynsworth  Is  basically  an  honest  man.  It 
Is  also  true  that  the  nominee  has  been  a 
tremendously  successful  businessman  and 
member  of  the  bar  In  his  home  community. 
But  these  are  not  the  sole  standards  on  which 
the  Senate  must  base  Its  decision  In  de- 
termining whether  or  not  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  llie 
Senate  must  also  consider  the  standards  of 
ethical  conduct  which  the  nominee  has 
established  for  himself  while  serving  on  the 
Federal  bench.  Has  the  nominee  taken  thoee 
precautions  In  his  personal  and  financial 
relationships  which  are  necessary  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  Impropriety  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  might  appear  before  Mm 
as  Utlgants  and  In  the  eyes  of  the  public  as 
a  whole? 

Unfortunately,  Judge  Haynsworth  has  not 
taken  these  necessary  precautions  and,  aa  a 
result  his  record  has  been  blemished  by  a 
pattern  of  Insensltlvlty  to  the  appearance  of 
Imprcprlety : 

1.  On  at  least  four  occasions.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth sat  on  cases  Involving  corporations  In 
which  he  had  a  financial  interest. 

2.  Judge  Haynsworth  Invested  In  companies 
which  were  apt  to  be  subjects  of  Utlgatlon  in 
his  court. 
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3.  Judge  Hayiuworth  sat  on  cues,  at  least 
six  times.  Involving  customers  of  Carolina 
Vend-A-Uatlc  Co.,  a  company  In  which  he 
had  a  one-seventh  Interest  worth  »4N),000. 

4.  Judge  Haynsworth  violated  Federal  law 
in  his  administration  of  the  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matlc  Co.  profit  sharing  and  retirement 
plan. 

5.  Judge  Haynsworth  has  displayed  a 
marked  lack  of  candor  with  this  committee 
and  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments In  Judicial  Machinery. 

Some  of  these  fallings  would  be  relatively 
minor  If  each  stood  alone.  But  they  do  not 
stand  alone.  Together  they  produce  a  profile 
of  a  Judge  who  consistently  failed  to  give 
ethical  questions  the  weighty  consideration 
they  deserved. 

Proprietary  interests  in  litigants 
On  at  least  tour  occasions.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth sat  on  cases  involving  corporations  In 
which  he  had  a  financial  Interest  and  In  do- 
ing so  he  violated  both  the  dUquallflcatlon 
law  and  the  canons  of  Judicial  ethics.  The 
cases  are:  Brunswick  v.  Long  393  F.  2d  337 
(1968):  Farrow  v.  Grace  Lines  Inc.  381  F.  2d 
380  ( 1967) ;  Donohtie  v.  Maryland  Casualty  Co 
363  P.  2d  442  (1966):  and  Maryland  Casualty 
Co.  V.  BaldvAn  357  F.  2d  338  ( 1966) . 

Judge  Haynsworth  purchased  1,000  shares 
of  Brunswick  Corp,  for  $16,230  while  Bruna- 
icick  V.  Long  was  pending.  At  the  time  of  the 
Groce  Lin^s  decision.  Judge  Haynsworth 
owned  300  shares  of  W.  R.  Grace  and  Co., 
which  wholly  owned  Grace  Lines.  That  stock 
was  worth  $13,875.  Similarly,  Judge  Hayns- 
worth owned  66  Vs  shares  of  common  stock 
and  200  shares  of  convertible  preferred  stock 
of  American  General  Insurance  Co.,  which 
owned  over  95  percent  of  Maryland  Casualty 
Co.,  when  the  Donohue  and  Baldwin  cases 
were  decided  by  his  court.  Maryland  Casualty 
was  a  major  subsidiary  of  American  General 
Insurance.  On  the  days  of  Donohue  and 
Baldwin  cases  were  decided,  the  value  of 
Judge  Haynsworth "s  stock  In  American  Gen- 
eral Insurance  was  $10,201  and  $10,734, 
resfjectlvelv. 

The  sources  of  the  law  on  judicial  dis- 
qualification are  in  the  common  law,  consti- 
tutional law,  and  statutory  law.  Each  source 
indicates  that  a  judge  should  not  sit  In  cases 
where  he  holds  stock  In  a  litigant.  As  John  P. 
Prank,  whom  President  Nixon  has  described 
as  the  country's  leading  expert  on  disquali- 
fication law.  has  stated : 

'The  law  of  disqualification.  In  the  heavy 
majority  and  clearly  better  view,  treats  a 
shareholder  as  though  he  individually  were 
the  concern  In  which  he  holds  shares.  In 
other  words,  if  a  Judge  holds  shares  In  a 
corporaUon  which  Is  In  fact  a  party  before 
him.  he  should  disqualify  as  much  as  If  he 
himself  were  a  party.  [Footnote:  This  Is  the 
heavy  majority  rule;  see  cases  collected  at 
note.  46  AX-.R.  617,  updated  in  a  compre- 
hensive collection  at  25  AX.R.  3d  1331.  There 
is  some  refinement  where  the  holding  Is  very 
small  •  •  •  (20  shares  on  13.881,016).  See 
also  my  own  article  at  56  Yale  L.J.  605.  637 
( 1947) ,  reporting  that  in  33  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts  there  Is  disqualifications  in  such 
circumstances,  but  that  two  State  and  two 
Federal  courts  reported  that  disqualification 
might  be  waived  where  the  holding  was 
very  slight,  and  one  Federal  court  reported 
that  a  Judge  had  sat  where  the  holding  was 
very  slight.  Nonetheless,  the  view  Is  over- 
whelming. •  •  •  1  Aa  my  study  shows,  every 
State  and  Federal  court  reporting  agrees  that 
If  a  judge  has  a  pecuniary  Interest  in  the 
party,  he  may  not  sit  •  •  •.  (letter  from 
John  P.  Prank  to  Hon.  James  O.  Hastland, 
Sept.  3,  1969,  hearings,  p.  119.)" 

Mr.  Prank  amplified  hla  written  stotement 
In  the  following  colloquy  concerning  the 
FWieral  disqualification  statute. 

"Senator  Bath.  How  large  Is  a  substantial 
interest   [for  the  purpoeea  of  28  U.S.C.  465, 


whl<^   governs   disqualifications   of  Federal 
judges]? 

"Mr.   Frank.   I    think    that   generally    the 
better  view.  Senator,  but  not  the  only  view 
Is  that  If  there  la  any  interest  It  ought  to  be 
regarded    as    a   dlsquallfler.    But    the    word 
"substantial"  la  used  here  to  cover  the  mar- 
ginal situation  of   the  small  stockholdings, 
let  us  say.  In  a  corporation,  somebody  has  a 
few  shar«8  of  O.M.,  that  sort  of  thing  •   •   • 
"Senator  Bath.  Then  general  nationwide 
authority  on  substantial  Interest  would  be 
that   If   you  hold   stock   of   any   appreciable 
value  In  any  corporation  that  Is  before  you, 
you   should   automatically   disqualify   your- 
self? 

"Mr.  Phank.  Yes.  that  Is  certainly  my  view 
of  It.  (Hearings,  p.  127.)" 

As  Mr.  Prank  noted,  there  is  a  minority 
view  that  when  a  Judge's  holdings  In  a  cor- 
poration are  small  and  there  Is  a  vast  amount 
of   stock   outstanding,    the   judge   need    not 
disqualify  himself.  This  minority  view,  how- 
ever, does  not  apply  to  the  cases  Involving 
Judge  Haynsworth  for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  minority  view  Is  flatly  contrary 
to  the  cases  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
As  the  Court  noted  In  Commonwealth  Coat- 
ings V.  Continental  Casualty  Co.,  393  U.S.  145, 
148   (1968):  ^    ^„^, 

"For  In  Tumey  |v.  Ohio  273  U.S.  510,  524] 
the  Court  held  that  a  decision  should  be  set 
aside  where  there  is  'the  slightest  pecuniary 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  Judge,  and  spe- 
cifically rejected  the  State's  contention  that 
the    compensation    involved    there    was    'so 
small  that  It  Is  not  to  be  regarded  as  likely 
to  Influence  Improperly  a  judicial  officer  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty    •••••••   In 

the   case  of   courts   this  Is  a  constitutional 
principle  •   •   •" 

Second,  the  minority  view  was  accepted  by 
the  Fourth  Circuit  only  to  the  extent  that  a 
Judge  disclosed  his  Interests  to  the  parties 
before  his  court  As  Judge  Haynsworth  stated 
the  practice  of  his  court: 

"Even  here,  we,  on  the  Fourth  Circuit, 
regard  a  proportionately  insignificant  lnt«r- 
est  in  a  party  as  not  disqualifying  If,  after 
being  informed  of  It.  the  lawyers  do  not  re- 
quest the  subeUtutlon  of  another  Judge. 
(Letter  from  Clement  P.  Haynsworth  to  Hon. 
James  O.  Eastland,  Sept.  6,  1969.)  " 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth ever  disclosed  his  Interests  to  the 
parties  In  the  four  cases  cited  above. 

Finally,  Judge  Haynsworth  himself  es- 
poused the  majority  view  of  ethical  stand- 
ards as  described  by  Mr.  Prank.  In  the  Seo- 
tember    letter    to    Chairman    Eastland,    he 

stated, 

"I  have  disqualified  myself  In  all  cases 
•  •  •  in  which  I  had  a  stock  interest  in  a 
party  or  In  one  which  would  be  directly  af- 
fected by  the  outccwne  of  the  litigation." 

As  the  record  clearly  shows,  he  ignored  the 
rules  he  set  for  himself  by  sitting  in  Bruns- 
wick, Grace  Lines,  and  the  two  Maryland 
Casualty  cases.  Indeed,  Judge  Haynswortli 
testified : 

"Senator  Mathias.  You  consider  that  your 
Interest  (In  Brunswick)  was  substantlaj 
then? 

"Judge  Hatnsworth  Yes,  I  do,  without 
question,  though  It  was  not  in  the  outcome 
In  terms  of  that,  but  much  more  substantial 
than  I  think  a  judge  should  run  the  risk  of 
being  crlUclaed.  (Hearing  p.  305.)" 

It  has  been  contended  that  It  was  not  Im- 
proper for  Judge  Haynsworth  to  sit  on  the 
Farrow,  Donohue  and  Baldwin  cases  because 
he  held  stock  In  the  parent  companies  of  the 
subsidiaries  which  were  before  him,  and  not 
the  subsidiaries  themselves.  It  Is  obvious 
that  this  defense  makes  no  practical  sense. 
It  Improperly  emphasizes  a  form  of  corporate 
structure  as  opposed  to  substantial  owner- 
ship Interest  which  Is  the  basis  of  the  law. 
In  June  1964,  the  judge  purchased  200  shares 
of  Maryland  Casualty  Co.  and  In  August 
1964,   upon  a   corporate  reorganization,  he 


exchanged  that  stock  for  300  shares  of  con- 
vertible preferred  stock  and  66%  shares  of 
c<xnmon  stock  of  American  General  Insur- 
ance Co.,  the  parent  company  of  Maryand 
Casualty.  Both  before  and  after  that  ex- 
change he  had  a  substantial  ownership  inter- 
est m  Maryland  Casualty.  Thus,  there  U  no 
reaaon  to  apply  one  rule  to  the  June-to- 
August  period  and  another  to  the  period 
after  August. 

It  is  true  that  there  Is  one  State  court 
case  supporting  the  proposition  that  owner- 
ship m  the  parent  of  a  subsidiary  does  not 
require  disqualification.  However,  there  Is 
no  Federal  authority  for  such  a  rule  of  law. 
As  Mr.  Prank  has  pointed  out,  the  California 
case  which  supports  this  distinction.  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railujay  Co.  v.  Superior  Court. 
211  Cal.  706.  296  P.  883  (1931).  Is  based  on 
the  theory  "that  the  judge  must  be  capable 
of  being  made  an  actual  party  to  the  case 
"  In  question.  Mr.  Prank  concluded  that 
■thU  is  not  the  better  view  .  The  proper 
test  Is  whether  the  third  party  has  a  'pres- 
ent proprietary  Interest  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter" (See  letter  from  John  P.  Prank  to  Hon. 
James  O.  Eastland,  Sept.  3.  1969  » 

Requiring  disqualification  In  cases  In- 
volving subsidiaries  of  corporations  In 
which  a  Judge  holds  stock  can  at  times  be 
a  difficult  standard  to  adhere  to.  As  Judge 
Harrison  L.  Winter  testified  during  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Judiciary  Committee : 

■Certainly,   Senator,   with    the   growth    of 
conglomerates  and  the  tendency  of  so  many 
companies  to  diversify,  this  presents  a  real 
problem.  I  know  myself  that  inadvertently 
once   or  twice  I   have   almost  sat   In   cases 
where    parties    were    subsidiaries    of    some- 
thing on   (sic)   which  I  had  an  Investment, 
and  quite  frankly  I  did  not  recognize  It  un- 
til the  very  llth  hour.  I  Just  do  not  know 
what  the  answer  is.  It  becomes  almost  Im- 
possible  to  learn   all   the   trade   names   and 
all  the  subsidiary  names  and  what  have  you. 
if  you  are  about  to  make  an  Investment,  so 
that  you  are  fully  advised  If  you  are  in  Judi- 
cial office,  when  one  of  the  parties  In  which 
you   may   have   an    interest    or   do    have    an 
interest   Is   before   you.    (Hearings   p.   259.1" 
Judge    Haynsworth    cannot    plead    Igno- 
rance to  the  parent -subsidiary  relationship, 
however.  His  Interest   in   Amertcan  General 
Insurance  Co    was   acquired  In   1964   In  ex- 
change for  200  shares  of  Maryland  Casualty 
Co    when    the    companies   merged.    He    had 
purchased    the   Maryland    Casualty    stock    a 
few  months  earlier  for  over  $12,000.  a   fact 
he     would     certainly     remember.     He     also 
should  have  known  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  wholly 
owned  Grace  Lines  Inc..  since  W.  R.  Grace 
had  been  a  client  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  law 
firm  before  he  assumed  the  bench.  The  evi- 
dence    Indicates,      therefore,      that     Judge 
Haynsworth's  disregard  for  the  rule  requir- 
ing  disqualification   for   interest  was  either 
willful  or  grossly  negligent. 

Judge  Havnsworth's  defenders  protest 
that  his  failure  to  disqualify  himself  In 
Brunsurick  v.  Long  was  proper  on  the  ground 
that  he  made  his  investment  in  Brunswick 
after  the  case  had  been  heard.  The  essential 
facts  are  these:  The  ase  was  heard  on 
November  10,  1967.  by  a  j^»ai€t'ot  circuit 
Judges  composed  of  Judge  Haynsworth, 
Judge  Winter,  and  District  Judge  Woodrow 
Wilson  Jones.  The  Judges  met  in  conference 
after  hearing  the  case  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  a  Judgment  In  favor  of 
Brunswick  should  be  affirmed  In  an  opinion 
to  be  vsrrltten  by  Judge  Winter.  On  or  about 
December  15.  1967.  Judge  Haynsworth  had 
his  regular  vear-end  meeting  with  stock- 
broker, Arthur  C.  McCall,  who  recom- 
mended that  the  judge  buy  Brunswick 
stock.  The  Judge  agreed,  and  his  order  for 
1,000  shares  of  Brunswick  stock  was  exe- 
cuted on  December  26  at  $16  a  share.  A 
confirmation  notice  was  sent  to  Judge 
Haynsworth  on  December  26.  and  on  the 
27th  the  judge  signed  and  sent  his  check 
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In  payment  to  Mr.  McCall,  who  received  It 
on  December  28.  Judge  Haynsworth  testi- 
fied that  the  Brunswick  case  did  not  enter 
his  mind  during  his  discussion  with  Mr. 
McCall  or  at  the  time  he  received  the  con- 
firmation and  signed  his  check  as  payment 
for  the  stock. 

On  December  P7.  1967.  Judge  Winter  circu- 
lated his  written  opinion  In  Brunswick  v. 
Long  to  Judges  Haynsworth  and  Jones  by 
mall  During  the  first  full  week  of  January 
1968.  during  a  term  of  court  In  Richmond, 
Va .  Judge  Haynsworth  and  Judge  Winter 
dlacuaoed  that  opinion  Judge  Haynsworth 
noted  Ms  concurrence  In  the  opinion  and 
also  suggested  the  poeslble  need  for  changes 
due  to  certain  points  of  South  Carolina  law 
noticed  by  his  law  clerk  Judge  Winter  ac- 
cepted these  changes  and  recirculated  the 
amended  opinion  on  January  17,  1969  The 
amended  opinion  was  finally  approved  by 
the  other  Judges  of  the  court,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1968,  after  a  Judgment  had  l>een 
prepared,  the  opinion  and  Judgment  were 
filed 

The  Federal  rules  provide  for  30  days  in 
which  a  party  may  ask  for  rehearing.  On 
March  12.  1968.  counsel  for  Long  filed  a 
petition  to  extend  the  time  for  filing  a  pe- 
tition for  rehearing.  Counsel  argued  that  the 
extension  should  be  granted  because  he  had 
not  been  furnished  a  copy  of  the  opinion 
by-  the  «)«rk  until  February  27.  1968.  This 
p»(itlork  -was  considered  on  the  merits.  It 
being  agreed  that  the  court  had  Jurisdiction 
to  do  so,  by  Judges  Winter.  Haynsworth. 
and  Jones  who  decided  to  deny  it  On  April 
3.  1968.  another  petition  for  rehearing  was 
filed.  On  August  26.  It  was  denied  in  an 
order  prepared  by  Judge  Haynsworth 
Judge  Haynsworth  testified: 
•The  •  •  •  (first I  time  (after  the  hear- 
ing!, of  course,  that  the  |  Brunswick  |  case 
entered  my  mind  was  when  I  received  the 
proposed  opinion  from  Judge  Winter.  At  that 
stage,  I  realized  It  had  not  been  completely 
disposed  of.  and  at  that  time  I  thought  what 
r  should  do.  I  had  now  become  a  stockholder 
"My  conclusion  was  that  I  should  endorse 
it  since  Judge  Winter  had  written  an  opinion 
precisely  as  we  had  agreed,  since  Judge  Jones 
concurred,  since  no  one  had  any  doubt  about 
It,  and  nothing  else  occurred  to  return  the 
case  to  the  discussion  stage  •  •  ".  (Hear- 
ings pp.  271-272.) 

"I    considered    what    I    should    do    and    I 
made    up    my   own    mind    •    •    •. 

I  did  not  consult  them  at  the  time.  (Hear- 
ings pp.  286-287  )" 

It  is  plain  that  the  Judge  performed  the 
following  Judicial  acta  while  he  was  a  stock- 
holder: reviewing  and  Joining  in  the  Judg- 
ment and  opinion,  reviewing  and  rejecting 
two  petitions  for  an  extension  of  time  to  file 
a  petition  for  rehearing.  None  of  these  acts 
was  ministerial— indeed,  the  reasoned  expo- 
sition of  the  result  reached  by  a  court  Is  the 
very  essence  of  the  Judicial  process 
As  Judge  Winter  testified: 
"I  think  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  a 
case  is  never  decided  finally  or  never  put  to 
rest  until  an  opinion  has  been  filed,  all  post 
opinion  motions  have  been  denied,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  denied  certiorari  •  •  • 
(Hearings,  p.  243. t" 

This  being  so.  Judge  Haynsworth's  failure 
to  disqualify  himaelf  or  even  to  noUfy  the 
parties  or  his  fellow  Judges  of  the  situation 
was  improjjer 

The  canons  of  Judicial  ethics,  though  they 
do  not  have  the  force  of  law,  have  established 
accepted  guidelines  for  the  conduct  of  Judges 
Like  the  law  on  dlBqualiflcation,  the  canons 
hold  that  a  Judge  should  not  sit  on  cases 
where  he  has  an  interest.  Canon  29  states: 

"A  Judge  should  abstain  from  performing 
or  taking  part  In  any  Judicial  act  in  which 
his  personal  interests  are  involved.  If  he  has 
personal  litigation  In  the  court  of  whloh  he 
Is  Judge,  he  need  not  resign  his  judgeship 
on  that  account,  but  he  should,  of  course,  re- 


frain from  any  Judicial  act  in  such  a  con- 
troversy." 

In  interpreting  Canon  29.  the  American 
Bar  Aasoclation's  Committee  on  Professional 
Ethics  stated  In  Opinion  170: 

"A  Judge  should  not  perform  a  Judicial 
act,  Involving  the  exercise  of  Judicial  discre- 
tion, in  a  cause  in  which  one  of  the  parties 
is  a  corporation  In  which  the  Judge  Is  a 
stockholder." 

Judge  Winter  recognized  the  significance 
of  this  Opinion  in  hlfi  testimony  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee: 

"The  American  Bar  Association  committee 
at  least  has  taken  the'  {josition  that  if  you 
own  any  stock,  that  is  It.  You  ought  not  to 
sit  at  all.  (Hearings,  p.  248.1  " 

Judge  Haynsworth's  financial  Interests 
were  Involved  In  the  Brunswick,  Grace  Lines. 
and  Maryland  Casualty  cases,  yet  he  did  not 
refrain  from  performing  Judicial  acts  in  these 
controversies.  To  argue  that  Canon  29  does 
not  apply  in  situations  where  the  litigant  Is  a 
subsidiary  of  a  corporation  In  which  a  Judge 
owns  stock  Is  unreasonable.  The  Canon  states 
that  a  Judge  should  not  sit  in  a  case  "in 
which  his  personal  Interests  are  involved." 
and  Opinion  170  further  Indicates  that  even 
one  share  of  stock  in  a  corporate  litigant  is 
an  interest.  CerUlnly  direct  interest  in  a  liti- 
gant through  ownership  In  the  parent  corpo- 
ration should  be  treated  no  differently. 

Canons  4  and  34  also  come  into  play  when 
a  Judge  sits  on  cases  In  which  he  has  personal 
interests.  They  state: 

"Canon  4 — Avoidance  o/  Impropriety. — A 
Judge's  official  conduct  should  be  free  from 
impropriety  and  the  appearance  of  Impro- 
priety; he  should  avoid  infractions  of  law; 
and  his  personal  behavior,  not  only  upon  the 
bench  and  in  the  performance  of  Judicial 
duties,  but  also  in  his  everyday  life,  should 
be  beyond  reproach. 

'Canon  34 — A  Summary  of  Judicial  Obliga- 
tions.~ln  every  particular  his  conduct 
should  be  conscientious,  studious,  thorough, 
courteous,  patient,  punctual,  Just,  impartial, 
fearless  of  public  clamor,  regardless  of  public 
praise,  and  indifferent  to  private  political  or 
partisan  Influences;  he  should  administer 
Justice  according  to  law.  and  deal  with  his 
appointments  as  a  public  trust;  he  should 
not  allow  other  affairs  or  his  private  interests 
to  Interfere  with  the  prompt  and  proper  per- 
formance of  his  Judicial  duties,  nor  should 
he  administer  the  office  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  his  personal  ambitions  or  Increas- 
ing his  popularity." 

Judge  Haynsworth's  conduct  was  not  "be- 
yond reproach."  He  disregarded  the  prece- 
dents on  disqualification  which  have  been  so 
carefully  established  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ances of  Impropriety.  While  not  dishonest, 
he  has  callously  ignored  the  ethical  rules 
which  the  great  majority  of  Judges  follow 
meticulously. 

Investments  in  corporations  apt  to  be  subject 
to  litigation 

"Canon  26 — Personal  Investments  and  Re- 
lations.— A  Judge  should  abstain  from  msOcing 
personal  investments  In  enterprises  which 
are  apt  to  be  Involved  in  litigation  in  the 
court:  and  after  his  succession  to  the  Bench, 
he  should  not  retain  such  investments  pre- 
viously made  longer  than  a  period  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  dispose  of  them  without 
.serious  loss.  It  Is  desirable  that  he  should, 
.so  far  as  reasonably  possible,  refrain  from  all 
relations  which  would  normally  tend  to 
arouse  the  suspicion  that  such  relationship 
warp  or  bias  his  Judgment,  or  prevent  his 
Impartial  attitude  of  mind  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  Judicial  duties. 

"He  should  not  utilize  information  com- 
ing to  him  In  a  Judicial  capacity  for  purposes 
of  speculation;  and  it  detracts  from  the  pub- 
lic confidence  in  his  integrity  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  Judicial  Judgment  for  him  at  any 
time  to  become  a  speculative  Investor  upon 
the  hazard  of  a  margin." 

On    several   occasions.   Judge   Haynsworth 


totally  disregarded  Canon  26.  As  was  pointed 
out  earlier,  he  purchased  Brunswick  stock 
while  the  case  was  still  pending  before  his 
court.  No  business  was  more  apt  to  be  in- 
volved in  litigation  In  his  court  than  a  com- 
pany which  was  before  the  Court  at  the  time 
he  purchased  its  stock. 

The  Investments  in  Maryland  Casualty  Co. 
and  Nationwide  Corp.  were  similarly  in  viola- 
tion of  Canon  26.  It  Is  common  knowledge, 
even  among  laymen,  that  casualty  companies 
are  continuously  involved  in  litigation.  Judge 
Winter  pointed  this  out  to  Senator  Ervln 
during  the  hearings: 

"Senator  Ervin.  And  this  canon  26  which 
provides  in  part  that  a  Judge  should  abstain 
from  making  personal  investments  In  enter- 
prises which  are  apt.  and  I  digress  to  say 
that  my  dictionary  says  the  word  "apt" 
means  'likely.'  to  be  Involved  in  litigation. 
Of  course,  does  that  not  imply  in  the  first 
place  that  he  Is  apt  to  be  Involved  In  some 
litigation  before  his  court,  not  that  of  some 
other  Judge?  Isn't  that  Implied? 

"Judge  Winter  Well,  I  think  it  generallv — 
I  would  read  it  to  mean  to  him.  before  him 
"Senator  Ervin.  Yes 

"Judge  Winter  I  mean  a  typical  example 
of  this,  at  least  In  my  estimation,  is  If  you 
are  a  district  Judge,  you  do  what  I  did,  and 
that  is  sell  stock  in  casualty  insurers,  be- 
cause you  cannot  tell  who  is  defending,  who 
is  the  Insurer  behind  the  defender  or  who  Is 
not,  and  you  refrain  from  going  out  and 
buying  any  other  stock  in  casualty  Insurers. 
"Senator  Ervin.  Now.  I  would  say  not  only 
a  Judge  should  abstain  from  buying  Interest 
In  a  business  that  is  likely  to  be  involved 
In  litigation,  but  I  would  say  Just  as  a  layman 
he  would  be  a  plumb  fool  if  he  would  buy 
stock  In  an  organization  that  is  going  to  be 
Involved  In  litigation. 

"Judge  Winter.  Except  with  casualty  com- 
panies, litigation  is  a  part  of  their  business 
(Hearings  p.  255  )  " 

Finally,  Judge  Haynsworth  maintained  his 
holding  in  W.  R  Grace  &  Co  ,  even  after 
Grace  had  appeared  before  the  Judge's  court 
on  one  occasion.  That  litigation  should  have 
warned  Judge  Haynsworth  that  the  compcmy 
was  apt  to  appear  again.  A  sufficiently  sensi- 
tive Judge  would  have  disposed  of  this 
holding. 

Cases    involving   customers   of   Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic 

The  poor  Judgment  and  Insensltivlty  shown 
by  Judge  Haynsworth  In  sitting  on  cases 
where  he  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
litigant  and  his  investments  in  corptorations 
apt  to  be  subjects  of  litigation  do  not  stand 
alone.  There  are  other  commissions  and 
omissions  of  the  Judge  which  raise  further 
questions  concerning  his  sensltUlty  to  Judi- 
cial ethics.  Poremoet  among  these  Is  Judge 
Haynsworth's  relationship  with  Carolina 
Vend-A-MaUc  Co.  and  the  textile  Industry. 

Judge  Haynsworth  was  an  organizer  and 
founder  of  Carolina  Vend-A-MatIc  in  1950, 
with  an  original  Investment  of  $2,400.  He  was 
a  director  and  vice  president  of  Carolina 
Vend-A-MatIc  unUl  1963.  Although  the  Judge 
stated  that  he  orally  resigned  from  the  vice 
presidency  In  1967.  the  corporation  records 
show  he  was  listed  as  vice  president  until 
1963  and  ahow  further  that  he  regularly  at- 
tended meetings  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  voted  for  slates  of  officers  Including  him- 
self through  the  years,  1957-63.  He  was.  In 
fact,  paid  director's  fees  amounting  to  $12,270 
(Including  director's  fees  of  $3.1(X)  In  1960) 
during  the  years  of  1957  to  1963  and  the 
records  show  his  wife,  Dorothy  M.  Hayns- 
worth. served  as  secretary  of  the  corporation 
for  2  years  (1962-63)  while  he  was  on  the 
Federal  bench. 

Although  the  judge  claims  he  was  an  in- 
active officer,  the  only  Information  available 
from  the  minutes  of  the  corporation  indi- 
cates that  the  directors  were  active  in  locat- 
ing new  business.  A  resolution  by  the  board 
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of  directors  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  which 
appears  In  the  minute  books  of  the  corpo- 
ration states  that : 

"It  was  pointed  out  that  the  main  sales 
and  promotional  work  of  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matlc  had  been  done  by  its  directors  who  are 
also  the  officers  of  the  corporation  and  that 
any  new  locations  were  the  result  of  many 
conversations,  trips  and  various  forms  of 
entertainment  of  potential  customers  by  one 
or  more  of  the  directors  or  officers  over  an 
extended  period  of  time.  A  review  was  had 
of  the  various  locations  that  had  been  ac- 
quired during  the  past  several  years  and  new 
locations  that  were  being  considered  and 
practically  without  exception,  these  were 
the  result  of  the  board  of  directors.  (Minutes, 
Junes.  1957.)" 

Judge  Haynsworth  took  an  active  part  In 
directors'  meetings,  often  making  motions 
himself.  While  he  was  director  of  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc.  he  took  part  In  decisions  to 
buy  and  sell  land  to  himself  and  other  direc- 
tors and  the  profit  sharing  trust.  Judge 
Haynsworth  also  endorsed  notes  for  the  cor- 
poration both  before  and  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Federal  bench. 

In  1957.  after  Judge  Haynsworth  assumed 
the  bench,  the  gross  salee  of  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matlc  and  Its  subsidiaries  increased  tre- 
mendously. In  contrast,  gross  sales  had  only 
increased  from  $169,335  In  1951  to  $296,413 
in  19.56.  But  in  1957,  the  year  Judge  Hayns- 
worth assumed  the  Federal  bench,  sales 
Jumped  to  $435,110  and  continued  a  precipi- 
tous climb,  reaching  $3,160,665  in  1963.  the 
last  full  year  In  which  Judge  Haynsworth 
owned  a  major  share  of  the  company.  Be- 
tween the  end  of  1956  and  1963.  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc  sales  Increased  bv  966  percent, 
while  sales  of  the  vending  machine  Industry 
as  a  whole  increased  by  only  69  percent. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE  IN  SALES  BY  YEAR  AS  REPORTED 
BY  VEND  MAGAZINE 
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In  1963.  more  than  three-fourth's  of  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matic's  total  business  was  with 
textile  concerns.  The  textile  oriented  nature 
of  Vend-A-Matic's  business  did  not  reflect 
the  business  in  the  area.  Census  figures  show 
only  28.9  percent  of  the  Greenville.  S.C. 
working  force  was  employed  In  textile  mills. 
(See  Census  of  Population:  1960.  vol.  I.  pt. 
42.  p.  132) 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Judge 
Havnsworth's  investments  in  textile  com- 
panies amounted  to  $49,557.60  In  1963.  Thus 
any  precedent  setting  decisions  in  the  South- 
ern textile  industry  would  directly  affect 
Haynsworth's  financial  position  through  Car- 
olina Vend-A-Matlc  and  through  his  textile 
stocks. 

For  some  years  there  had  been  an  exodus 
of  textile  concerns  from  north  to  south  in 
an  effort  to  take  advantage  of  lower  wages 
as  a  result  of  strong  regional  pressures  against 
collective  bargaining  in  the  South.  The 
Darlington  Mfg.  Co.  v.  NLRB  case  was  a  land- 
mark case  for  the  Industry  because  it  en- 
abled textile  companies  to  close  their  plants 
m  the  face  of  union  attempts  to  organize 
the  workers. 

The  case  of  Darlington  Mfg.  Co.  v.  NLRB 
came  before  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  in  both  1961  and  1963, 
while  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  had  vending 
contracts  with  plants  of  Deerlng  MllUken 
Corp  Darlington's  parent  company,  bring- 
ing in  $50,000  per  year.  While  the  litigation 


was  pending.  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  signed 
a  new  contract  with  a  Deering  MUUken  plwit 
increasing  their  vending  business  with  that 
company  to  $100,000  per  year.  The  <:*»«  Jf^ 
eventually  decided  in  favor  of  Darlington  in 
a  3  to  2  decision  with  Judge  Haynsworth 
casting  the  deciding  vote,  thus  establishing 
an  important  legal  precedent  for  the  textile 
industry.  The  decision  was  later  substantially 
modified  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Between  1968  and  1963  Judge  Haynsworth 
sat  on  at  least  five  other  cases  Involving  cus- 
tomers of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc. 

1.  Homelite  v.  Trywilk  Realty  Co..  Inc.,  211 
F2d  688    (1959). 

2  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  v. 
Cone  Mills  Corporation  268  F2d  920  ( 1959 1 . 

3  Textile  Workers  Union  Worker.'i  of  Amer- 
ica ■«    Cone  Mills  290  F2d  921   (1961). 

4  Leesona  Corp.  v.  Cotwool  Mfg.  Corp., 
Deering  MilUken  Research  Corp.  and  Whittn 
Machine  Works  308  F2d  895  ( 1962) . 

5  Leesona  Corp.  v.  Cotwool  Mfg.  Corp., 
Deering  Milliken  Research  Corp.  and  Whitm 
Machine  Works  315  F2d  538  (1963). 

Judge  Havnsworth's  failure  to  disqualify 
himself  from  the  Darlington  case  and  from 
other  cases  involving  customers  of  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic  and  his  failure  even  to  dis- 
close his  interests  In  CVAM  again  violates  the 
strong  precedents  of  disqualification  law  and 
the  cinons  of  judicial  ethics  on  this  subject. 
These  views  do  not  suggest  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  intentionally  decided  cases  in  a 
manner  designed  to  enhance  hU  financial 
interests.  Such  a  charge  would  be  unreason- 
able However,  the  judge  opened  himself  to 
legitimate  criticism  and  the  appearance  of 
improprletv  by  permitting  such  a  comm  n- 
gnng  of  his  judicial  responsibility  and  his 
financial  Interests.  ^  ^  ^^ 

Although  John  Frank  has  testified  that  he 
believes  Judge  Haynsworth's  Interest  in  the 
litigation  was  too  remote  to  require  disquali- 
fication. Supreme  Court  cases  indicate  that 
the  law  of  disqualification  extends  to  cases 
of  even  relatively  remote  financial  relation- 
ships. .  J 
The  basic  standard  a  judge  Is  required 
to  follow  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  hear 
a  case  is  set  out  in  In  Re  Murchison  349 
US  133  (1955),  where  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  contempt  convictions  handed  out 
by  a  Michigan  State  judge  who  had  Investi- 
gated the  underlying  offense  as  a  one-man 
grand  jury.  The  Court  stated: 

"This  Court  has  said,  however,  that  every 
procedure  which  would  offer  a  possible  teinp- 
tatlon  to  the  average  man  as  a  judge 
not  to  hold  the  balance  nice,  clear,  and  true 
between  the  State  and  the  accused,  denies 
the  latter  due  process  of  law.'  Tumey  v. 
O^to  273  U.S.  510,  532.  Such  a  stringent  rule 
may  sometimes  bar  trial  by  judges  who  have 
no  actual  bias  and  who  would  do  their  very 
best  to  weigh  the  scales  of  justice  equally 
between  contending  parties.  But  to  perform 
its  high  function  in  the  best  way  'justice 
must  satisfy  the  apperance  of  justice^ 
Offutt  v.  united  States.  348  U.S.  11.  14  (349 
U.S.   133,   136)." 

This  standard  was  clarified  in  CommoTi- 
wealth  Coatings  Corp.  v.  Continental  Casual- 
ty  CO     393    U.S.    145    (1968).   In    that    case, 
one  of 'the  parties  to  an  arbitration  proceed- 
ing had   done   business   with   one   of   three 
arbitrators,  a  consulting  engineer.  The  rela- 
tionship  between   the   party   and   the    arbi- 
trator had  been  sporadic  over  the  years  and 
amounted  to  less  than  1  percent  of  the  ar- 
bitrator's business.  In  fact,  there  had  been 
no    business   dealings   between    the    two    1:  r 
over  a  year.  The  financial   relationships   in 
Commonwealth  Coatings,  obviously,  was  far 
more  remote  than  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  s 
relationship  with  Darlington.  There,  the  re- 
lationship   was    current,    and    the    business 
amounted  to  3  percent  of  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matlc'8  sales.  Yet.  the  Court  set  aside  the 
judgment  of  the  arbitrators  and  applied  the 


constitutional  rules  of  judicial  disqualifica- 
tion   Justice  Black  sUted; 

■It  is  true  that  petitioner  does  not  charge 
before  us  that  the  third  arbitrator  was  ac- 
tually guilty  of  fraud  or  bias  in  deciding  this 
case  "and  we  have  no  reason,  apart  from  the 
undisclosed  business  relationships,  to  suspect 
him  of  any   improper   motives    But  neither 
this  arbitrator  nor  the  prime  contractor  gave 
to  petitioner  even  an  intimation  of  the  close 
financial  relations  that  had  existed  between 
them  for  a  period  of  years.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  If  a  litigant  could  show  that  a  foreman 
of  a  jury  or  a  judge  m  a  court  of  justice  had. 
unknown  to  the  litigant,  any  such  relation- 
ship  the  judgment  would  be  subject  to  chal- 
lenge This  is  shown  beyond  doubt  by  Tumey 
v   Ohio.  273  US  510  1 1947) .  where  this  Coun 
held  that  a  conviction  could  not  stand  be- 
cause a  small  part  of  the  judges  income  con- 
sisted of  court  fee  collected  from  convicted 
defendants    Although  in  Tumey  it  appeared 
the  amount  of  the  judge's  compensation  ac- 
tually depended  on  whether  he  decided  for 
one   side   or   the   other,   that   is   too   small   a 
distinction  to  allow  this  manifest   violation 
of  the  strict  morality  and  fairness  Congress 
would    have    expected    on    the    part    of    the 
arbitrator  and  the  other  party  in  this  case. 
Nor  should  it  be  at  all  relevant,  as  the  Cou^t 
of  Appeals  apparently   thought  it  was  here, 
that   -a)  he  payments  received   were  a  very 
small  part  of  ithe  arbitrators)  income  •  •  * 
For  in  Tumev  the  Court  held  that  a  decision 
should  be  set  aside  where  there  is  "the  slight- 
est pecuniary  interest"  on  the  part  of  the 
ludge.   and   specifically   rejected   the   States 
contention  that   the  compensation   Involved 
there  was  "so  small  that  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded  as   likelv   to   influence   improperly   a 
judicial  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
.    •    ."    (393   US     145,    147-48).    (Emphasis 

The  opinion  concluded  by  noting  the  simi- 
larity in  rule  18  of  the  American  Arbitration 
Association  and  the  pertinent  section  of  the 
33d  Canon  of  Judicial  Ethics  which  states 

Canon  SS—Social  Relations.—  '  '  *  |A 
ludge  I  should,  however,  m  pending  or  pro- 
spective litigation  before  him  be  particularly 
careful  to  avoid  such  action  as  may  reason- 
ably tend  to  awaken  the  suspicion  that  his 
social  or  business  relations  or  friendships, 
constitute  an  element  in  influencing  his  judi- 
cial conduct  "  ^         .V.   »    ,»,» 

The  Court  suggested  further  that  the 
standard  required  for  ethical  conduct  rested 
on  a  broader  and  more  fundamental  con- 
stitutional concept.  In  the  words  of  Justice 

"This  rule  of  arbitration  and  this  canon 
of  judicial  ethics  rest  on  the  premise  that 
anv  tribunal  permitted  by  law  to  try  cas^ 
and  controversies  must  not  only  be  unbiased, 
but  must  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  bias, 
(393  U.S.  145,  150)"  ^,,„o 

By  Sitting  m  the  litigation  when  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic  was  doing  business  with  a 
litigant.  Judge  Haynsworth  breached  the 
standards  established  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
His  testimony  before  the  Judiciary  Conunlt- 
tee  indicated  his  disregard  for  ethical  stand- 
ards would  continue  In  the  future.  In  an- 
swering a  question  concerning  the  propriety 
of  his  relationship  with  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic.  Judge  Haynsworth  admitted  he  would 
act  in  the  same  manner  were  the  situation  to 

arise  again.  ^^^„ 

•Senator  Bath.  •  •  *  Now,  you  have  been 
quoted,  and  I  wonder  If  it  is  accurate  that 
it  vou  had  that  Darlington-Deering  Milhken 
caie  to  do  over  gain,  that  you  would  still  feel 
rhat  you  did  not  have  a  sxifflclent  conflict  of 
interest. 

"Judge  Hatnswobth.  Even  if  I  knew  at  the 
time  all  that  I  know  about  It  now.  I  would 
feel  compelled  to  alt.  (Hearings,  p.  99.) 

Similarly.  In  answer  to  Senator  Tydings 
question  of  whether  Judge  Haynsworth  dis- 
closed his  interesta  to  the  parties,  the  Judge 
stated  "No,  sir;  because  I  did  not  regard  my- 
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self  M  having  any  financial  Interest  In  the 
outcome,  and  I  ■till  do  not."  (Hearings,  p. 
60.)  It  la  unfortunate  that  Judge  Hayna- 
worth  either  refuses  or  la  Incapable  of  grasp- 
ing the  i»1nclple  that  the  appearance  of 
bias  la  as  Important  as  actual  bias. 

Aa  In  the  cases  where  Judge  Haynsworth 
owned  stock  In  a  corporate  Utlgant  or  Its 
parent,  the  Oaaons  of  ethics  apply  to  the 
Judge's  conduct  In  deciding  cases  Involving 
customers  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc,  and 
were  clearly  stated  throughout  his  term  on 
the  bench. 

The  *ppHoabU  Canons 
"I.  Canon  4 — Avoidance  of  Impropriety. — 
A  Judge's  official  conduct  should  be  free  from 
Impropriety  and  the  appearance  of  Impro- 
priety: he  should  avoid  infractions  of  law; 
and  his  personal  behavior,  not  only  upon  the 
Bench  and  In  his  performance  at  Judicial 
duties,  but  also  In  his  everyday  life,  should 
be  beyond  reproach." 

By  8l%tlng  on  cases  involving  customers  of 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  Co.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  allowed  his  conduct  to  8i.ifrer  the  ap- 
pearance of  lm.proprlety. 

"//.  Canon  13 — Kinship  or  Influence. — A 
Judge  should  not  act  In  a  controversy  where 
a  near  relative  Is  a  jjarty,  he  ahotild  not  suf- 
fer his  conduct  to  justify  the  impression  that 
any  person  can  improperly  influence  him  or 
unduly  snjoy  his  favor,  or  that  he  is  affected 
bif-the  kinship,  nan/c,  position  or  influence  of 
any  party  or  other  person.  [Italic  added.]" 

By  sitting  on  cases  Involving  customers  of 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  and  ruling  In  their 
favor  at  least  four  times  in  5  years.  Judge 
Haynsworth  conducted  himself  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  "Jtustlfy  the  Impression"  that 
he  may  have  been  Improperly  Influenced. 

"///.  Canon  24 — Inconsistent  Obliga- 
tions.— A  Judge  should  not  accept  Incon- 
sistent duties:  nor  Incur  obligations,  pecuni- 
ary or  otherwise,  which  will  In  any  way 
Interfere  or  app«ar  to  Interfere  with  his  de- 
votion to  the  expeditious  and  proper  ad- 
ministration of  his  official  functions." 

By  acting  as  a  director  and  vice  president 
of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth clearly  accepted  duties  likely  to  "In- 
terfere or  appear  to  Interfere"  with  the 
proper  administration  of  his  official  Judicial 
functions.  Shortly  after  Investigating  bribery 
charges  in  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals In  1963-S4.  Judge  Simon  Sobeloff,  In 
an  article  for  the  Federal  Bar  Journal,  ob- 
served : 

"One  can  readUy  see  that  If  a  Judge  serves 
as  an  officer  or  director  of  a  commercial 
enterprise,  not  only  is  he  disqualified  In 
cases  Involving  that  enterprise,  but  his  Im- 
partiality may  also  be  consciously  or  un- 
consciously affected  when  persons  having 
business  relations  with  his  company  come 
before  him.  (Sobeloff,  StritHng  for  Impartial- 
ity, in  the  Federal  Courts.  24  Fed.  Bar  J.  288 
293  (1964)  ). 

"IV.  Canon  25— Business  Promotions  and 
Solicitations  for  Charity. — A  Judfe  should 
avodd  giving  ground  for  any  reasonable  sus- 
picion that  he  Is  utilizing  the  power  or 
prestige  of  his  odce  to  persuade  or  coerce 
others  to  patronize  or  contribute,  either  to 
the  success  of  private  business  ventures,  or 
to  charitable  enterprises  He  should,  there- 
fore, not  enter  Into  such  private  business, 
or  pursue  such  a  course  of  conduct,  as  would 
Justify  such  suspicion,  nor  use  the  power  of 
his  office  or  the  Influence  of  his  name  to  pro- 
mote the  buslneea  Interests  of  others;  he 
should  not  solicit  for  charities,  nor  should 
he  enter  Into  any  business  relations  which, 
In  the  normal  course  of  events  reasonably  to 
be  expected,  might  bring  his  personal  Inter- 
eat  Into  conflict  with  the  Impartial  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties." 

Judge  Haynsworth's  continued  flnandaj 
Interest  and  active  participation  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  constituted 
a  clear  breach  of  this  standard. 

"V.  Canon      29 — Self- Interest. — A      Judge 


should  abataln  from  performing  or  taking 
part  In  any  judicial  act  In  which  his  per- 
sonal Interests  are  Involved.  If  he  has  per- 
sonal litigation  on  the  court  of  which  he  Is 
Judge,  he  need  not  resign  hU  Judgeship  on 
that  account,  but  he  should,  of  courae,  re- 
frain from  any  Judicial  act  In  such  a  con- 
troversy." 

By  deciding  cases  Involving  customers  of 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  on  at  least  six  occa- 
sions, he  performed  Judicial  acts  which 
clearly  Tk>lat«d  this  canon. 

"VI.  Canon  33 — Social  Relations. — It  Is 
not  necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of 
Judicial  duty  that  a  judge  should  live  In 
retirement  or  seclusion;  It  Is  desirable  that, 
so  far  as  reasonable  attention  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  work  will  permit,  he  continue 
to  mingle  In  social  Intercourse,  and  that  he 
should  not  discontinue  his  Interest  In  or 
appearance  at  meetings  of  members  of  the 
Bai.  He  should,  however,  in  pending  o^  pros- 
pective litigation  before  him,  be  particularly 
careful  to  avoid  such  action  as  may  reason- 
ably tend  to  awaken  the  suspicion,  that  his 
social  .Or  business  relations  or  friendships 
constitute  an  element  in  influencing  his 
judicial  conduct.  [Italic  added.]" 

By  sitting  In  cases  involving  important 
customers  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc,  Judge 
Haynsworth  gave  grounds  for  the  appear- 
ance that  business  relations  Influenced  his 
conduct. 

"VII.  CaTion  34 — A  Summary  of  Judicial 
Obligation. — In  every  particular  hi.i  conduct 
should  be  above  reproach.  He  should  be  con- 
scientious, studious,  thorough,  courteous,  pa- 
tient, punctual,  just,  Impartial,  fearless  of 
public  clamor,  regardless  of  public  praise, 
and  indifferent  to  private  political  or  parti- 
san Influences;  he  should  administer  justice 
according  to  law.  and  deal  with  his  app>olnt- 
ments  as  a  public  trust:  he  should  not  allow 
other  affairs  or  his  private  Interests  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  and  proper  perform- 
ance of  his  Judicial  duties,  nor  should  he 
administer  the  office  for  the  piupoee  of  ad- 
vancing his  personal  ambitions  or  Increasing 
his  popularity.   [Italic  added.)" 

Judge  Haynsworth,  In  view  of  the  facts 
detailed  above,  has  obviously  not  conducted 
himself  In  such  a  manner  that  his  conduct 
la  above  reproach  "in  every  particular." 

Violatton  of  29  U  S.C.  301-308 
Another  matter  deserves  notice.  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  a  trustee  of  the  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc  Co.  profit  sharing  and  retire- 
ment plan  from  1961  until  1964  and  qualified 
as  an  administrator  by  law.  The  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plan  Disclosure  Act  provides  that  an 
administrator  of  a  pension  fund  must  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  an  initial  de- 
scription of  the  plan  and  annual  reports 
thereafter.  Willful  violation  of  the  act  can 
lead  to  6  months  Imprisonment  or  a  fine  of 
$1.(X)0  or  both.  On  September  17,  1969.  the 
director  of  the  Office  of  Labor-Management 
and  Welfare-Pension  Reports  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  advised  by  letter,  "Our 
records  do  not  show  that  any  reports  have 
been  received  under  the  name  of  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc  Co.,  Inc.,  for  a  profit  sharing 
and  retirement  plan.  ' 

The  omission  by  the  Judge  wtis  In  all  prob- 
ability an  oversight  and  not  an  Intentional 
violation.  However,  the  facts  are  cited  to 
reinforce  the  obvious  conclusion  that  com- 
plicated financial  relationship's  and  Judicial 
responsibility  can  become  a  dangerous  mix- 
ture. 

Lack  of  candor 

The  statements  made  by  Judge  Haynsworth 
to  the  Judiciary  Conunittee  have  shown  an 
amazing  lack  of  candor.  Senator  Orlffln  has 
aptly  p>olnted  these  out  In  his  report,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  rep>eat  these  contradic- 
tions here. 

Conclusion 

The  central  theme  of  the  canons  of  judi- 
cial ethics  and  the  law  of  dlaquallflcatlon 


is  that  Judges  must  be  extremely  care- 
ful to  avoid  bias  or  even  the  appearance  of 
bias  in  administering  their  Judicial  func- 
tions. Judge  Haynsworth  entered  into  and 
maintained  numerous  relationships  which, 
m  view  of  the  fact  that  he  continued  to 
perform  judicial  acta  affecting  other  parties 
to  those  relationships,  give  the  appearances 
of  bias  and  thus  constitute  breaches  of  the 
canons  of  ethics  and  violations  of  the  dis- 
qualification law. 

He  sat  on  cases  involving  litigants  In  which 
he  had  a  financial  interest;  he  purchased 
stock  in  corporaitions  apt  to  ap^iear  before 
his  court;  he  sat  on  cases  Involving  custom- 
ers of  a  corporation  in  which  he  was  a  major 
stockholder  and  for  which  he  served  as  a 
director  and  vice  president.  Moreover,  he 
failed  to  comply  with  Federal  law  In  admin- 
istering a  profitsharing  trust,  and  he  dis- 
played a  lack  of  candor  in  testimony  before 
this  committee. 

This  Is  not  acceptable  conduct  for  a  nom- 
inee to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  the  final  determi- 
nant of  the  standard  of  Judicial  conduct  not 
only  for  itself  but  also  for  every  court  In 
the  land.  TTie  Court  requires  men  sensitive  to 
the  many  ethical  problems  which  often  arise. 
The  Senate  must  await  such  a  nominee 
before  exercising  its  power  to  consent. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
Individual  views  point  out  the  reasons 
for  my  concern  about  the  Brunswick 
case,  the  Grace  Lines  case,  and  the  cases 
Involving  Maryland  Casualty.  The  report 
points  out  how  Judge  Prank  had  ques- 
tions about  these  cases  although  he  dis- 
agreed with  me  as  far  as  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matlc  is  concerned. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
a  letter  printed  in  the  Record.  It  is  a 
letter  from  Professor  Melllnkofl  of 
UCLA,  who  is  very  concerned  about  Judge 
Haynsworth's  conduct  in  performing 
judicisd  acts  affecting  litigants  in  which 
the  judge  had  financial  Interests. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrvERsrrY  of  Caldpornia.  Los  An- 
geles. School  of  Law. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif..  October  20.  1969. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
U.S.    Senate,    Chairman.    Senate    Judiciary 

Committee.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Mt  Dear  Senator  EUstland:  As  a  profes- 
sor of  law  teaching  legal  ethics  to  future  law- 
yers. I  write  to  Invite  your  further  attention 
to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  central  issue  In 
the  consideration  of  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Juatloe 
Haynsworth  for  appolntn^ent  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Three  Instances  of  apparent  conflict  of 
Interest  have  been  given  prominence  In  the 
press:  the  Justice's  purchase  of  Brunswick 
Corporation  stock  before  announcement  of 
his  Court's  decision  in  favor  of  Brunswick; 
his  substantial  ownership  of  Carolina  Vend- 
O-Matlc.  a  company  having  a  valuable  busi- 
ness relationship  with  a  successful  litigant 
before  the  Court;  and  his  small  stock  hold- 
ing In  the  W.  R  Grace  Co.  at  the  time  of  a 
decision  favorable  to  Its  subsidiary  Grace 
Lines.  According  to  report.  Justice  Hayns- 
worth has  explained  that  the  Brunswick  case 
had  been  decided  and  forgotten  before  he 
bought  any  Brunswick  stock,  and  that  finan- 
cial Interest  did  not  Influence  his  vote  In  any 
of  these  cases.  As  a  member  of  the  bar  for 
30  years  I  accept  Justice  Haynsworth's  ex- 
planation. 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  observe 
that  to  the  unsuccessful  litigant  In  Justice 
Haynsworth's  Court  the  explanation  would 
ring  hollow.  At  best  losing  r  lawsuit  Is  a  dis- 
heartening, at  worst  a  crushing  experience 
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to  anyone  convinced  rightly  or  wrongly  of 
the  Justice  of  hU  cause.  The  disappoint- 
ment Is  endurable  only  under  a  system  oi 
Justice  in  which  the  loser  knows  that  the 
process  by  which  he  lost  was  a  fair  one. 

In  a  grosser  age.  when  the  brtUlant  Francis 
Bacon  was  forced  from  office  and  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  as  Lord  ChanceUor  of  Eng- 
land he  had  been  taking  gifts  from  UtlganU. 
he  was  stUl  able  to  asaeri;,  "...  I  am  as  Inno- 
cent as  any  bom  upon  St.  Innocents  day. 
I  never  had  a  bribe  or  reward  In  my  eye  or 
thought  when  pronouncing  sentence  or  or- 
der "    It    may    have    been    true,    but  it   was 
hardly  satisfying,  least  of  all  to  the  man  who 
lost  his  case  in  the  Lord  Chancellors  court. 
In   a  United   States  district  court  a  Jury 
awards  an  UiJured  seaman  $80.00  on  »  claim 
against  Grace  Unes  he  thought  worth  •30,- 
000.00.  saddened,  he  takes  hU  case  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  the  bitterness  in  the 
heart  of  the  injured  seaman  when  he  learns 
that  one  of  the  Judges  to  whom  he  appealed 
m  vain  to  right  the  supposed  wrong  of  the 
Grace  Lines  was  even  a  small  owner  of  tne 
company    that    owns    Grace    Lines.    By    the 
standard  of  the  marketplace  Justice  Hayns- 
worth's stockholding   was  trifling,  "looms 
large  in  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  litigant 
searching  to  discover  Just  what  It  was  that 
tipped  the  scales  of  Justice  against  hUn. 

To  avoid  such  avoidable  strains  on  the 
legal  system.  It  has  long  been  a  maxim  of 
the  law  that  courts  shall  not  only  do  Jus- 
tice but  that  they  shall  seem  to  do  Justice. 
This  ancient  wisdom  finds  expression  In  the 
Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  providing  that  a  judge's  con- 
duct should  not  only  be  "free  from  impro- 
priety" but  from  "the  appearance  of  Impro- 
priety." (Canon  4).  The  Importance  of  the 
aopearance  of  things  Is  stressed  again  and 
again  (Canons  13,  24,  26,  33).  culminating 
in  the  Injunction  that  "In  every  particular 
his  conduct  should  be  above  reproach. 
(Canon  34). 

These  Canons  apply  to  Judges  at  every 
level  They  apply  most  stringently  to  the 
men  who  are  to  grace  the  court  which  sets 
an  example  of  right  to  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion I  hope.  Senator,  that  you  will  consider 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice  Haynsworth  in 
thU  light.  If  you  do,  I  believe  you  will  come 
to  share  my  conclusion  that  his  confirmation 
would  not  promote  that  necessary  public 
respect  for  our  system  of  Justice  which  each 
of  us  in  his  own  way  seeks  to  preserve. 
Very  truly  yotirs, 

Davto  MELLiNKorr, 

Professor  of  Law. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  matter 
of  sulDstantial  interest  is  covered  in  the 
minority  views  which  I  have  already 
asked  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  will  not  labor  that  pomt 
any  further. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
remarks  from  the  hearings  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Kennedy) 
relative  to  the  Sobeloff  letter  since  he 
cannot  be  here  due  to  a  tragic  loss  he 
sustained  today.  The  Sobeloff  letter  has 
been  a  matter  of  controversy  throughout 
this  debate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Kennedy  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

senator     Kennedy.     Would     the     Senator 

yleW 

Senator  Bath.  Let  me  Just  pursue  this  one 
point  He  based  It  on  a  letter  of  Judge  Sobe- 
loff And  in  reading  Judge  Sobelofl's  letter  I 
have  had  no  Inclination  to  find,  so  no  Indi- 
cation that  the  judge 


The  CuxuLiM.  You  better  read  It  again 

Senator  Ebvin.  It's  got  aU  the  facts. 

The  CHAIBMAN.  It  does  raise  a  question,  m 
fairness  to  this  nominee. 

Senator  Bath.  I  have  read  it.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. .,         . 

The  CHAiRitAN.  It  does  raise  a  question  oi 

conflict  of  interest.  ohmm 

senator  Ebvin.  I  have  to  say  what  PliJ"»P 

said    to    the    Ethiopians:     "Understandeth 

what  thou  readeth."  

Senator    Kkknedt.    Would    the    Senator 

Senator  Bath.  Let  me  Just  pursue  this  one 

^DOM  the  chairman  And  m  the  Sobeloff 
letter— and  he  has  had  a  chance  to  study 
It  a  great  deal  more  than  I— the  fact  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  claimed  a  half  million 
dollars  in  Vend-A-Matic? 

The  CHAttMAN.  I  think  the  question  (rf 
conflict  of  interest  was  raised  In  the  Sobeloff 
letter,  and  I  think  it  was  raised  In  Miss 
Eames'  letter.  The  letters  are  part  of  the 
record.  They  will  speak  for  themselves. 
Yes;  I  think  that.  ^       ^   ^ 

Seniitor      Kennedt.      Will      the      Senator 

yield? 

Senator  Bath  lyleld.  ,^,,t 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  think  we  can  clear  It 
UP  Mr  Duffner  Is  here.  He  is  familiar  with 
that  case.  I  have  had  a  chance  to  review  the 
file  on  It,  and  it  Is  certaUily  my  impression 
from  reviewing  the  file  that  the  only  ques- 
tion that  was  brought  up  to  Judge  .Sobeloff 
the  basis  of  the  allegation  of  Patricia  Eames 
was  a  criminal  violation,  whether  a  crimli^ 
violatton  had  occurred  because  of  the  alleged 
"throwing"  of  the  contracts. 

In  reading 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the 

Senator  Kznnedt.  Would  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  continue? 

The  Chairman.  Exctise  me. 
senator  Ktonidt.  Nowhere  either  In  the 
aUegation  that  was  raised  by  Patricia  Eames 
or  in  Judge  Sobeloff's  records  or  comments 
did  they  ever  reach  the  question  about  the 
initial  propriety  of  Judge  Haynsworth  s  t- 
tlng  on  that  case.  And  If  any  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  can  find  that  within 
the  record,  then  I  would  like  to  hear  that 
now,  because  I  have  not  seen  that  And  we 
have  Mr.  Duffner  here,  who  Is  from  the 
Justice  Department,  who  can  respond. 
We  can  look.  ,     ..       t%- 

The  matter  that  came  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment was  sent  to  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion, referred  to  the  Criminal  D  vision  of 
the  Justice  Department  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  any  criminal  liability.  It  did  not 
come  before  Uie  Attorney  General  on  a  pre- 
existing conflict  of  interest, 
senator  Hrtjska.  Would  the  Senator  yield? 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Criminal 
Division,  and  properly  so,  because  the  text 
of  28  use.  455  has  to  do  with  that,  and 
it  requires  a  Judge  to  dlsquaUfy  himself  in 
a  casl  in  which  he  has  a  substantial  Interest, 
and  so  forth.  ,       , 

However,    Judge    Sobeloff's    letter    clearly 
Indicates  in  the  first  two  paragraphs  that  he 
18    treating    as    completely    unfounded    the 
charee  of  bribery  or  corruption  in   comiec- 
tton    with    the    award    of    contracts.    Then 
he  proceeds  for  the  balance  of  the  several 
naee  letter  to  devote  himself  to  the  task  of 
describing  the  stockholdings  of  the  nominee, 
and  the  fact  of  his  resignation  from  these 
boards  of  directors  long  before  any  court  rule 
was  established  requiring  that  that  be  done 
He  arrives  at  the  general  conclusion  that 
the  court,  having  all  of  these  facts  in  ref- 
erence upon  which  any  possible  confilct  of 
interest  could  be  based,  has  declared  rftself 
as  having  full  confidence  In  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. ^        ..  _ 
Now    I  doubt  very  much  that  when  the 
record   of  stock   ownership   and  the  mem- 


bership on  the  board  of  directors  and  aU  of 
these  other  things  are  so  plainly  evident  to 
the  members  of  the  cotirt  as  weU  as  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  say:  "Walt  a  minute.  We  are 
not  going  to  deal  with  anything  but  Uim 
Eames'  charge  that  there  was  corruption 
and  bribery. "  ,      ..  _ 

When  they  take  charge  of  a  case  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  violation  of  a 
statute  on  conflict  of  Interest  because  of  a 
subsUntlal  Interest  In  a  case  and  a  i^^^ 
to  disqualify  they  take  charge  of  It  for  aU 
purposes.  To  deny  that  would  put  the  argu- 
menton  the  basis  of  a  narrow  legalistic 
proposition:  A  charge  of  bribery  was  made; 
It  was  dimissed;  and  that's  all. 

That's  not  true  interpretation.  And  tne 
full  import  of  all  of  that  record  will  clearly 
substantiate.  It  was  the  basU  of  the  memo- 
randum  which  the  chairman  and  thU  Sen- 
ator issued  and  which  Is  in  the  record.  That 
conclusion  is  based  upon  a  full  and  complete 
and  fair  consideration  of  the  record. 

Senator  Ervin.  And  I  would  like  to  add 

Senator  Kennedy.  We  have 


The  CHAIRMAN,  would  the  Senator  vie.d?- 

Senator  Kennedy.  Would  the  Senator  yield? 
I  think  I  still  have 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  will  you  yield? 

Senator  Kennedy.  WeU,  I  would  just  like 
to  repond  to  this  question. 

The  letter  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
refers  to  does  not  state  what  he  alleges  Is  a 
part  of  the  record.  It  is  two  paragraphs  long 
and  I  wUl  read  it  at  this  time. 

"Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General: 
"Enclosed  is  the  file  of  correspondeiice 
oasslng  between  our  court  and  counsel  for 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  and 
Deertng  MllUken  Corporation  following  the 
argument  of  an  appeal  in  our  court.  Inas- 
much as  this  relates  to  alleged  conduct  of 
one  of  our  colleagues,  we  think  It  appropriate 
to   pass   the   file   on    to   the   Department   of 

Justice."  ^  ., ,v,. 

in  that  record— and  I  cease  reading  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Sobeloff— or  in  that  letter, 
there  are  the  charges  on  page  3  from  Patricia 
Eames  of  whether  or  not  a  criminal  violation 
has  occurred,  and  m  reading  through  the 
record  what  was  suggested  based  upon  the 
anonymous  phone  call  is  that  as  a  result  of 
this  decision,  that  the  vending  contract  was 
thrown  to  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc.  And  you 
just  can't  get  away  from  that,  and  I  win 
standby  this  record: 

"We  think  It  appropriate  to  pass  the  me 
on  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

"Happily.  Miss  Eames.  who  wrote  the  liM- 
tlal  letter  to  the  court  on  December  17,  ie«d, 
has  herself  acknowledged  that  the  assertions 
and  insinuations  about  Judge  Haynsworth, 
made  to  her  by  some  anonj-mous  person  In  a 
telephone  call,  are  without  foundation;  but 
I  wish  to  add  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  court  that  our  Independent — 
and  once  again  the  telephone  call  came  on 
the  basis  of  the  "throwing"  of  the  contract 
and  It  is  all  the  way  through  this  file— 
•■are  without  foundation;   but  I  wish  to  add 
on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  court  that 
our  independent  investigation  has  convinced 
us   that   there  Is   no  warrant  whatever  for 
these  aicertions  and  Insinuations,  and  we  ex- 
press   our    complete    confidence    In    Judge 
Haynsworth."  ^  ,.  .,. 

The  only  point  that  we  have  raised  both 
bv  Judge  Sobeloff's  letter,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  record,  and  is  very  clear  and  available 
to  all  of  us— is  that  the  question  that  was 
reached-and  I  think  we  have  Mr.  Duffner 
here  who  was  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
at  the  time  and  can  clear  up  this  matter  ll 
there  Is  any  open  question— that  the  ques- 
tion that  was  reached  was  about  the  criminal 
liability  if  the  contract  was  "thrown.  '  I  don  t 
see  any  place  within  the  assertions  by  the 
Attorney  General  at  that  time  that  In  any 
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or  the  ethical  question  about  Judge  Hayns- 
worth-8  originally  sitting  on  that  case 

I  dont  believe  that  It  was  raised  And  I 
way  It  reached  the  question  of  the  propriety 
dont  believe  that  the  question  was  reached 
Senator  Ervin.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
The  CHAiKMAN.  The  Attorney  General  said 
that  he  had  complete  confidence  In  Judge 
Haynsworth.  I  do  not  believe  that  Attorney 
General  Kennedj  would  have  made  such  a 
statement  had  he  thought  there  had  been  a 
conflict  of  Interest. 

Senator  Kennody.  Well.  I  read  that  same 
file  and  I  am  completely  confident  that  there 
was  no  crlmlnalltftr  involved  In  It,  and  I  share 
Attorney  General  Kennedys  expression  as 
well  as  Mr.  SobelDff's  expression  of  complete 
confidence  In  Judge  Haynsworth. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  criminality 
Involved  In  It  and  no  conflict  of  Interest. 

Senator  Kennbdy.  That's  not — where  does 
It  say  that? 

Senator  Ervin.  Well.  I  can  tell  you.  If  you 
yield  to  me  I  will  show  you. 

Senator  Kennbdy.  No.  I  am  yielding  to — I 

am  asking 

The  Chairman.  That's  the  meaning  of  the 
letter  the  Attorney  General  wro^e.  and  above 
it.  above  It  in  the  file  It  had  the  Initials. 

Senator  Ervin.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  win  show  where  the  question  was  put. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 
-  Senator  Kennedy    It  you  stand  up.  does  It 

help 

Senator  Ervin.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  always  stand  up,  even  when 
I  am  sitting  down 

This  whole  Investigation  was  set  In  motion 
by  a  letter  of  December  17.  1963.  written  by 
Miss  Patricia  Eames  to  Judge  SobelofT,  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  U  S  Court  of  Appeals 
After  setting  forth  this  rumor  which  had  been 
conveyed  to  her  by  an  anonymous  telephone 
call  charging  bribery,  she  wrote  the  three- 
page  letter,  and  she  put  this  In  the  closing 
paragraph ; 

"We  believe  that  an  investigation  should 
be  made  Immediately.  We  do  not  know 
whether  we  ourselves  should  ask  the  Justice 
Department  to  Investigate  or  whether  we 
should  leave  the  handling  of  this  matter 
entirely  up  to  you  It  is  clear  to  us  that  you 
are    the    first    person    to    whom    the    matter 


should  be  referred." 
Now.    here   are    the 

tlon  to: 

"Whether  or  not  a 


words   I    Invite   atten- 


crlmlnal   violation   h.is 


occurred,  we  certainly  believe  that  If  the 
Deerlng  MlUlken  contract  was  thrown  to 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc.  Judge  Haynsworth 
should  be  disqualified  from  participating  In 
the  decision  In  this  case,  and  that  the  result- 
ing two-to-two  decision  should  lead  to  the 
sustaining  of  the  NLRB  decision  below  " 

Now.  so  this  statement  coupled  with  the 
acknowledgement  thit  Judge  Haynsworth 
was  a  vice  president  of  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matlc  contained  earlier  in  the  letter,  conveyed 
the  alleged  criminal  charge  and  also  the 
charge  of  a  conflict  of  Interest  .And  that  was 
Investigated  by  Judge  Sobeloff,  and  Judge 
SobelofT  sent  a  copy  of  a  Setter,  wrote  a  letter 
on  December  18.  1964.  which  Is  contained  In 
the  Department  of  Justice  file  In  the  letter. 
Judge  Haynsworth  reviews  all  of  these  facts 
about  Judge  Haynsworth 

The  Chairman.  Let's  have  order. 

Senator  Ervin  ( continuing  i  In  connection 
with  Carolin.i  Vend-A-Matic,  and  he  closed 
with  a  statement  that  "However  unwarranted 
the  allegation"-  this  is  the  first  allegation- - 
"since  the  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  .i 
member  of  this  court  has  been  questioned" 
and  It  Is  questioned  In  two  respects 

Senator  Kennedy   Does  it  say  two  respects? 

Senator  Ervin  No.  but  I  Interpolate  it  was 
a  question  In  two  respects:  First,  whether 
there   was  evidence  of  a  bribe  and.  second. 


whether  there  had  been  impropriety  by  rea- 
son of  Judge  Haynsworth  holding  office  in 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc. 

Senator  Bayh.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Senator  Ervin.  Not  yet;  wait  until  I  finish 
this. 

"However  unwarranted  the  allegation,  since 
the  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  a  member 
of  this  court  has  been  questioned.  I  am  to- 
day, at  Judge  Haynsworth's  request  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  entire  court,  sending 
the  file  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  to- 
gether with  an  expression  of  our  full  confi- 
dence  In  Judge   Haynsworth.  ' 

He  sent  the  whole  file,  including  Patricia 
Eames'  letter  stating  that  he  ought  to  dis- 
qualify himself.  Irrespective  of  the  other 
charge,  the  main  charge.  This  was  consid- 
ered In  the  Department  of  Justice  and  a  very 
brilliant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  after  getting  this 
file  and  Judge  Soboloff's,  the  file  from  Judge 
Sobeloff,  he  says — 

"Dear  Mr.  CniEr  Judge:  Ttils  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  dated  February  19, 
1964.  enclosing  the  tile  that  reflects  your  In- 
vestigation of  certain  assertions  and  Insin- 
uations about  Judge  Clement  P.  Haynsworth. 
Jr." 

And  I  pause  to  Interpolate  that  one  of 
those  iissertlons  was  that  he  should  be  dis- 
qualified by  reason  of  his  holding  office  in 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc. 

Then   he  concludes   with   this   paragraph: 

"your  thorough  and  complete  investiga- 
tion reflects  that  the  charges  were  without 
foundation.  I  share  your  expression  of  com- 
plete confidence  In  Judge  Haynsworth. 

"Thanks  for  bringing  this  matter  to  my 
attention. 

"Sincerely. 

•Robert  P.  Kennedy, 

Attorney  General." 

Both  things  were  brought  to  his  attention. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
anyone  who  reads  the  views  and  the  re- 
marks I  have  made  wiil  understand  the 
differences  of  opinion  I  have  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

I  am  cei-tain  that  the  Senate  will 
work  Its  will  and  that  we  will  abide  by 
the  decision  it  makes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  was  in  the  Chamber 
throughout  the  vei7  fine  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
'Mr.  HoLLiNGSi  today  and  I  have  since 
read  his  remarks  again,  especially  the 
charges  made  in  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana's bill  of  particulars  and  the  re- 
sponses thereto. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  can 
have  differences  of  opinion  and  rea^h 
different  conclusions  without  being  dis- 
agreeable or  impugning  the  motives  of 
anyone.  Surely  that  is  not  the  purpose 
of  any  Senator  here. 

As  stated  during  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  I  have 
been  concerned  about  one  charge  be- 
cause it  is,  in  effect,  a  violation  of  the 
criminal  statutes  as  set  forth  in  the  Sen- 
ator's bill  of  particulars:  namely,  vio- 
lations of  title  29  United  States  Code, 
.sections  301-308,  which  refer  specifically 
to  the  Welfare  Pension  Plan  Disclosure 
Act.  The  charge  of  violation  was  leveled, 
at  least  the  inference  was  drawn :  there- 
fore, if  we  look  at  the  charge,  violation  of 
title  29  United  States  Code,  it  goes  on  to 


say:    "Willful   violation,   6-months'   im- 
prisonment or  a  fine  of  $1,000,  or  both. " 

This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  contained 
in  the  Senator's  bill  of  particulars. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  refuting  anyone's 
opinion. 

I  am  wondering,  seriously,  if  the  Sen- 
ator believes  in  that  charge,  and,  if  so, 
has  he  pursued  it  or  was  it  something 
in  his  bill  of  particulars  that  should  have 
been  withdrawn  or  should  not  have  been 
made? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  read  from  page  39 
of  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  think  that  the  matter  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  brought  out  is  a  valid  point. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to 
have  my  thoughts  on  this. 

Violation  of  29  U.S.C.  301-308 

Another  matter  deserves  notice.  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  a  trustee  of  the  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc  Co.  profit  sharing  and  retire- 
ment plan  from  1961  until  1964  and  qualified 
as  an  administrator  by  law.  The  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plan  Disclosure  Act  provides  that 
ail  administrator  of  a  pension  fund  must 
file  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  an  Initial 
description  of  the  plan  and  annual  reports 
thereafter  Willful  violation  of  the  act  can 
lead  to  6  months  imprisonment  or  a  fine 
of  $1,000  or  both.  On  September  17.  1969. 
the  director  of  the  Office  of  Labor-Manage- 
ment and  Welfare-Pension  Reports  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  advised  by  letter. 
"Our  records  do  not  show  that  any  reports 
have  been  received  under  the  name  of  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matlc  Co..  Inc  .  for  a  profit 
sharing   and    retirement    plan." 

The  omission  by  the  Judge  was  In  all 
probability  an  oversight  and  not  an  inten- 
tional violation.  However,  the  facts  are  cited 
to  reinforce  the  obvious  conclusion  that 
complicated  financial  relationships  and  Ju- 
dicial responsibility  can  become  a  dangerous 
mixture. 

I  would  ask  if  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  have  any  objection  to  having  the 
act  printed  in  the  Record,  so  that  we  will 
know  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No  objection. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  a  copy  of  the  act 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  act  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

References    in    Text 
The  F^lr  Labor  Standards  Act.  us  amended, 
referred  to  in  text,  is  classified  to  chapter  8 
of  this  title. 
Chapter    10      DISCLOSURE     OP     WELF.ARE 

AND    PENSION    PLANS 
Sec. 

301.  Findings  and  policy. 

302.  Definitions. 

303.  Plans   within   chapter. 

304.  Administrator. 

(ai  Duty  to  publish  description  of  plan 
and  annual  financial  report. 

lb)    Definition  of    "administrator". 

305.  Description  of  plan, 
lai  Time  for  publication, 
(b)    Contents. 

306.  Annual  reports. 

(a)  Time  for  publication. 

ibi   Contents. 

(CI    Unfunded  plans 

id)  Additional  Information  required  where 
benefits  are  provided  by  Insurance  carrier  or 
other  service  or  organization 

lei    Holding  or  Investing  of  funds 

(f)    Plans    funded     through    trust;     plans 
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funded  through  contract  with  Insurance  car- 
rier; unfunded  plans. 

(g)  Certification  of  information  by  insur- 
ance carrier  or  service  or  other  organization. 

ih)    Simplified  reports. 
Sec 

307.  Publication  of  description  of  plan  and 

annual  report. 

(a)  Availability  for  examination  in  office  of 
plan;  delivery  of  copy  of  description  of  plan 
and  summary  of  report. 

(b)  Piling  of  copies  of  plan  and  report  with 
Secretary;  availability  for  examination  In  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

(C)  Preparation  and  availability  of  forms 
for  description  of  plan  and  annual  report. 

308.  Enforcement. 

(a)  Penalty  for  violations. 

(b)  Uablllty  for  failure  or  refusal  to  make 

^".'^c)*^  Actions   to  recover  liability;    Jurisdic- 
tion; attorney  fees  and  costs 

(d)  Investigations  to  disclose  violations. 

(e)  Attendance  of  witnesses  and  produc- 
tion of  books,  records,  and  documents;  ap- 
plicability of  other  laws 

(f)  Injunctions. 

(g)  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  violations 
(hi    Regulation  or  Interference  In  manage- 
ment of  plan;  restriction  on  power  of  Secre- 
tary. „  , 

('u    Information  to  Attorney  General. 
308a.  Reports  made  public  Information. 
308b.  Retention  of  records. 
308c    Reliance  on  administrative  mterpreta- 

tlons  and  forms. 
306d    Bonds. 

(a)   Requirement;      amount;      conditions, 

sureties. 

lb)    Violations. 

(c)  Procurement  from  surety  or  other 
company  or  through  agent  or  broker  in  who.se 
business  operations  such  plan  or  party  in 
interest  has  significant  control  or  financial 

Interest.  , 

(d)  Bonding  requirements  in  other  provi- 
sions of  law. 

(el    Regulations;  exemption  of  plan. 
308e    Advisory  Council. 

la)    Establishment;   appointment  of  mem- 

^(b)    Duties;   meetings;   report  to  Congress 
I  CI    Executive  secretary;   secretarial,  cleri- 
cal  and   other  services;    statistical   data,   re- 
ports,  and   other   information   from   govern- 
menUl  agencies. 

id)    Compensation  of  members. 
,  e )    Exemption  of  members  from  provisions 
of  other  laws. 
308f.  Administration. 

lai    Applicability    of    Administrative    Pro- 
cedure Act. 

ibi    Prohibition  on  administration  or  en- 
forcement by   employee  with   respect   to  or- 
ganization in  which  he  has  an  Interest 
I  c )    Umitatlon  on  number  of  employees. 
Id)    Authorization  of  appropriations 
309.  Effect  of  other  laws. 

lal    State  laws.  o.„»o 

lb)    Present    or    future    Federal    or    State 

laws 

5  301.  Findings  and  policy. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  growth  in 
«iize  scope,  and  numbers  of  employees  wel- 
fare and  pension  benefit  plans  In  recent  years 
has  been  rapid  and  substantial;  that  the  con- 
tinued well-being  and  security  of  mlUions  of 
employees  and  their  dependents  are  directly 
affected  by  these  plans;  that  they  are  affected 
with  a  national  public  Interest;  that  they 
have  become  an  Important  factor  affecting 
the  stability  of  employment  and  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  Industrial  relations; 
that  thev  have  become  an  important  factor 
in  commerce  because  of  the  Interstate  char- 
acter of  their  activities,  and  of  the  activities 
of  their  participants,  and  the  employers,  em- 
ployee organizations,  and  other  entitles  by 


which  they  are  established  or  maintained; 
that  owing  to  the  lack  of  employee  informa- 
tion concerning  their  operation,  it  Is  desir- 
able in  the  interests  of  employees  and  their 
beneficiaries,  and  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  and  the  free  flow  of  commerce,  that 
disclosure  be  made  with  respect  to  the  op- 
eration and  administration  of  such  plans. 

(b)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  this 
chapter  to  protect  interstate  commerce  and 
the  interests  of  participants  in  employee  wel- 
fare and  pension  benefit  plans  and  their 
beneficiaries,  by  requiring  the  disclosure  and 
reporting  to  participants  and  l>eneficlarles 
of  financial  and  other  information  with  re- 
spect thereto.  (Pub.  L.  85-836,  f  2,  Aug.  28. 
1958,  72  Stat.  997.) 


EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Section  18.  formerly  §  12,  of  Pub.  L.  85- 
836,  renumbered  by  Pub.  L.  85-420.  §  16(a), 
Mar  20,  1962.  76  Stat.  38.  provided  that;  "The 
provisions  of  this  Act  |thls  chapter]  shall 
become  effective  January  i,  1959." 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1  of  Pub.  L  85-836  provided  that 
Pub.  L.  85-836.  which  comprises  this  chap- 
ter, should  be  popularly  known  as  the  "Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act"', 

SEPARABILrrY    OF    PROVISIONS 

Section  17.  formerly  §11.  of  Ptib.  L  85- 
836,  renumbered  by  Pub.  L.  87-420  S  16(a). 
Mar  20,  1962,  76  Stat.  38.  provided  that:  "If 
any  provision  of  this  Act  (this  chapter! 
or  "the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  |thls  chapter]  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected." 

CROSS    REFERENCES 

False  statements  and  concealment  of  facts 
in  relation  to  documents  required  by  this 
chapter,  see  section  1027  of  Title  18.  Crimes 
and  Criminal  Procedure. 

Offer,  acceptance,  or  solicitation  to  In- 
fiuence  operations  of  employee  benefit  plan. 
see  section  1954  of  Title  18. 

Theft    or    embezzlement    from    employee 
benefit  plan,  see  section  664  of  Title  18. 
s  302.  Definitions. 

I  a)  When  used  in  this  chapter — 
1 1 )  The  term  "employee  welfare  benefit 
plan"'  means  any  plan.  fund,  or  program 
which  is  communicated  or  its  benefits  de- 
scribed in  writing  to  the  employees,  and 
which  was  heretofore  or  is  hereafter  estab- 
lished by  anv  employer  or  by  an  employee 
organization,  or  bv  both,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  its  participants  or  their  bene- 
ficiaries through  the  purchase  of  insurance 
or  otherwise,  medical,  surgical,  or  hospital 
care  or  benefits,  or  benefits  in  the  event  of 
sickness,  accident,  disability,  death,  or  un- 
employment. 

(2)  The  term  "employee  pension  benefit 
plan"  means  any  plan.  fund,  or  program 
which  Is  communicated  or  its  benefits  de- 
scribed in  wltlng  or  to  the  employees,  and 
which  was  heretofore  or  Is  hereafter  estab- 
lished bv  an  employer  or  by  an  employee 
organization,  or  by  both,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  its  participants  or  their  bene- 
ficiaries by  the  purchase  of  Insurance  or 
annuity  contracts  or  otherwise,  retirement 
benefits,  and  Includes  any  profit-sharing  plan 
which  provides  benefits  at  or  after  retire- 
ment. 

(3)  The  term  "employee  organization 
means  any  labor  union  or  any  organization 
of  any  kind,  or  anv  agency  or  employee  repre- 
sentation committee,  association,  group,  or 
plan  in  which  employees  participate  and 
which  exists  for  the  purpose,  In  whole  or 
in  part  of  dealing  wtlh  employers  concern- 
ing an  employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit 
plan  or  other  matters  incidental  to  employ- 
ment relationships;  or  any  employees'  bene- 
flclarv  association  organized  for  the  purpose. 


in  whole  or  in  part,  of  establishing  such  a 
plan. 

(4)  The  term  "employer"  means  any  per- 
son acting  directly  as  an  employer  or  in- 
directly In  the  interest  of  an  employer  in 
relation  to  an  employee  welfare  or  pension 
benefit  plan,  and  includes  a  group  or  asso- 
ciation of  employers  acting  for  an  employer 
in  such  capacity. 

1 5)  The  term  "employee"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual employed  by  an  employer. 

(6)  The  term  "participant"  means  any 
employee  or  former  employee  of  an  employer 
or  any  member  of  an  employee  orga- 
nization who  is  or  may  become  eligible  to 
receive  a  benefit  of  any  t>-pe  from  an  em- 
ployee welfare  or  p>ension  benefit  plan,  or 
whose  beneficiaries  may  be  eligible  to  receive 
any  such  benefit. 

(7)  The  term  "beneficiary""  means  a  jjerson 
designated  by  a  participant  or  by  the  terms 
of  an  employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit 
plan  who  Is  or  may  become  entitled  to  a 
benefit  thereunder. 

|8»  The  term  "person"  means  an  individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  mutual  com- 
pany, Joint-stock  company,  trust,  unincor- 
porated organization,  association,  or  em- 
ployee organization. 

(9)  The  term  "State"  includes  any  State 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I*uerto  Rico,  the  "V'lrgin  Islands.  Amer- 
ican Samoa.  Guam.  Wake  Island,  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  de- 
fined in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act. 

1 10)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
commerce,  transportation,  or  communica- 
tion among  the  several  States,  or  between 
any  foreign  country  and  any  State,  or  be- 
tween any  State  and  any  place  outside 
thereof. 

(11 )  The  term  "Industry  or  activity  affect- 
ing commerce"  means  any  activity,  business, 
or  industry  in  commerce  or  in  which  a  labor 
dispute  would  hinder  or  obstruct  commerce 
or  the  free  flow  of  commerce  and  Includes  any 
activity  or  Industry  ""affecting  commerce" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947.  as  amended,  or  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  as  amended. 

(12)  The  term  "Secretary'"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

1 13)  The  term  "party  In  interest"  means 
any  administrator,  officer,  trustee,  custodian, 
counsel,  or  employee  of  any  employee  wel- 
fare benefit  plan  or  employee  pension  bene- 
fit plan,  or  a  person  providing  benefit  plan 
services  to  any  such  plan,  or  an  employer 
any  of  whose  employees  are  covered  by  such 
a  plan  or  ofHcer  or  employee  or  agent  of  such 
employer,  or  an  officer  or  agent  or  employee 
of  an  employee  organization  having  member.' 
covered  bv  such  plan.. 

I  Pub.  L   85-836.  5  3.  Aug   28.  1958.  72  Stat 
997-   Pub    L    86-624.   5  21(d).  July   12.   1960. 
74  Stat    417;   Pub,  L    87-420.  ?5  2-5,  Mar    20. 
1962.  76  Stat.  35.) 


References  in  Text 
The   Outer   Continental    Shelf   Lands    Act. 
referred  to  in  par.  (9i .  Is  classified  to  sections 
1331_1343  of  Title  43.  Public  Lands 

The  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
1947.  referred  to  in  par  (in.  Is  classified  to 
chapter  7  of  this  title. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act.  referred  to  In  par. 
111).  Is  classified  to  chapter  8  of  Title  45. 
Railroads. 

CODIFICATION 

Section  was  enacted  without  a  subsec    ib) 
Amendments 

1962— Pub  L.  87-420  substituted  "convmu- 
nlcated  or  \Xs  benefits"  for  "communicated 
for  Its  benefits"  In  par.  m.  included  Amer- 
ican Samoa.  Guam.  Wake  Island  and  Uie 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  In  par  i9K 
substituted    the   definlUcn    of    "Industry    or 
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activity  affactlnc  oo(nin«rc«"  for  provUlona 
whlcb  d«fln«<l  "Affecting  coouiMroe"  •• 
maanlng  In  ooamaroe,  or  burd«nlng  or  ob- 
structing coaun«roe  or  the  tnm  Bow  of  cocn- 
mero*.  In  per.  ( 11 ) .  and  added  para.  ( 13)  and 
(13). 

19«0— Subaec.  (a)  (0) .  Pub.  L.  8«-«34  elim- 
inated "Hawaii."  preceding  "Puerto  Rloo." 
Bfhoiiv  Datk  or  198a  Amkndicknt 

Section  19  of  Pub.  L.  87-430  i^orlded  tli«t: 
"llie  amendmenita  made  by  tbU  Act  [adding 
aeoUoQa  30ea-3oef  of  thla  Utle  and  aeotlona 
884.  1037,  and  1964  of  UUa  18.  Crimea  and 
Criminal  Procedure,  amending  tbla  section 
and  section*  303-309  of  thU  title,  and,  re- 
numbering sections  10-13  of  Pub.  L.  86-fiS6. 
claaslfled  to  seotlcoi  309  of  thte  Utle  and  aa 
notes  under  section  301  of  this  ttUe)  shall 
take  effect  ninety  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  [Mar.  30,  1083 1.  except  tha«  sec- 
tion   13   of   the  Welfare   and   Pension   Plana 


society  or  organisation  which  represents  Its 
member*  for  purposes  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  In  par.  (4)  substituted  "partici- 
pants" for  "employees." 

KmcTivi  D*TS  or  1983  AicxNDmirr 
Amendment  of  section  by  Pub.  L.  87-430 
effecUve  90  days  after  lilar.  30,  1983,  see  sec- 
Uon  19  of  Pub.  L.  87-430,  set  out  as  a  note 
under  secUon  303  of  this  title. 

KrrsuTiva  Datb 

Section  etfectlve  Jan.  1,  1060.  see  section  18 
of  Pub.  L.  86-836.  set  out  aa  a  note  under 
section  301   of  this   Utle. 
I  304.  Administrator. 

(a)  Duty  to  publish  description  of  plan  and 
annual  financial  report. 

The  administrator  of  an  employee  welfare 
benefit  plan  or  an  employee  pension  benefit 
plan  shall  publish  In  accordance  with  secUon 


described  In  section  303  (1)  and  (3)  of 
this  title  which  are  provided  by  such  plana 
cannot,  In  the  normal  method  of  operation 
of  such  plans,  be  practicably  ascertained  or 
made  available  In  the  manner  or  for  the 
period  prescribed,  or  that  the  InformaUon  If 
published  would  be  duplicative  or  unln- 
formatlve. 

Errscnvz  Dati  or  1983  Amxndkxnt 
Amendment    of    secUon    by    Pub.    L.    87- 
430    effective   00    days   after   Mar.    30.    1083, 
see  section  10  of  Pub.  L.  87-430.  set  out  as 
a  note  under  section  303  of  this  title. 

BmccTTVK  Datx 

Section  effective  Jan.  1.  1059,  see  section 
18  of  Pub.  L.  86-836,  set  out  as  a  note  under 
section  301  of  this  title. 

Caoss  RzrExaNCEs 

False  statements  and  concealment  of  facts 


307  of  this  title  to  each  participant  or  bene- 

Dlsclosure  Act    [sectton  308d   of  this  tlUeJ      flclary  covered  thereunder  (1)  a  description     '"  relation   to  documents  required  by  this 

shall    take   effect   one   hundred    eighty  days     of  the  plan  and  (3)   an  annual  financial  re-      chapter,  see  section  1037  of  Title  18,  Crimes 

port.  Such  deacrlpUon  and  such  rwport  shall      *'^'*  Criminal  Procedure. 
contain  the  information  required  by  sections         Offer,  acceptance,  or  solicitation  to  Influ- 
306  afid  306  of  this  title  In  such  form  and     *°ce   operations   of   employee  benefit   plan, 
detail  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations     see  section  1964  of  Title  18. 
prescribe    and    copies    thereof   shall    be    ex-         Theft    or    embezzlement    from    employee 
ecuted,   published,   and   filed   In   accordance     benefit  plan,  see  section  864  of  Title  18, 
with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  the 
Secretary's  regulations  thereunder.  No  regu- 
lation shall   be  issued  under  the  preceding 
sentence  which  relieves  any  administrator  of 
the  obligation  to  include  in  such  description 
or  report  any  Information  relative  to  his  plan 
which  la  required  by  section  305  or  306  of  this 
tlUe.   Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  if  the 


after  ancj^  date  oC  enactment  (Mar.  30.  1963) 
BrrccTivx  Datc 
Section  effecUve  Jan.  1.  1959,  see  secUon  18 
of  Pub.  L.  85-836.  set  out  as  a  note  under 
section  301  of  this  tlUe. 

Shost  Trn-i 
SecUon  1  of  Pub.  L.  87-430  provided  that 
Pub.  K  87-420.  which  enacted  sections  308ar- 
30Bf  of  TBls  title  and  sections  664.  1037,  and 
1964  of  Title  18.  Crimes  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, amended  this  section  and  sections 
303-309  of  this  Utle,  and  renumbered  sec- 
tions  10-13  of  Pub.  L.  86-636.  classified   to 


section  309  of  this  title  and  as  notes  under     SecreUry  finds,  on  the  record  after  giving  In 

terested  persons  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
that  specific  InformaUon  on  plans  of  certain 
kinds  or  on  any  class  or  classes  of  benefits 
described  in  section  302  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
title  which  are  provided  by  such  plans  can- 
not. In  the  normal  method  of  operaUon  of 
such  plans,  be  practicably  ascertained  or 
made  available  for  publication  In  the  man- 


section  301  of  this  tlUe,  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  EHsclosure  Act 
Amendments  of  1962." 

§  303.  Plans  within  chapter 

(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
of  this  secUon,  this  chapter  shall  apply  to 
any  employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit 
plan  If  It  Is  established  or  maintained  by 
any  employer  or  employers  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  In  any  Industry  or  activity  affect- 
ing commerce  or  by  any  employee  organlza- 
Uon  or  organizations  representing  employees 
engaged  In  commerce  or  In  any  Industry  or 
acUvlty  affecting  commerce  or  by  both. 

(b)  This  chapter  shall  not  apply  to  an  em- 
ployee welfare  or  pension  benefit  plan  If — 

( 1 )  such  plan  is  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  by  the  government  of  a 
State,  by  a  poUUcal  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  by  an  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  any 
of  the  foregoing; 

(2)  such  plan  was  established  and  Is  main- 
tained solely  for  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  applicable  workmen's  compensation 
laws  or  unemployment  compensation  dis- 
ability Insurance  laws; 

(3)  such  plan  Is  administered  by  an  orga- 
nization which  IB  exempt  from  taxation  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  501(a)  of  TlUe 
26  and  is  administered  as  a  corollary  to  mem- 
bership   In    a    fraternal    benefit    society    de- 


i  305.  Description  of  plan. 

I  a)  Time  for  publication. 

Except  as  provided  In  section  303  of  this 
title,  the  description  of  any  employee  wel- 
i&re  or  pension  benefit  plan  shall  be  pub- 
lished as  required  herein  within  ninety 
days  of  the  effective  date  of  this  chapter  ov 
within  ninety  days  after  the  establlshmen f. 
of  such  plan,  whichever  Is  later. 

(b)    Contents. 

The  descrlpUon  of  the  plan  shall  be  pub- 
lished, signed,  and  sworn  to  by  the  person 
or  persons  defined  as  the  "administrator"  in 
secUon  304  of  this  UUe.  and  shall  Include 
their  names  and  addresses,  their  official  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  the  plan,  and  their  rela- 


ner  or  for  the  period  prescribed  In  any  pro-      "°°-^P-  »^  ^°y-  t°  ^he  employer  or  to  any 


vision  of  this  chapter,  or  that  the  information 
If  published  In  such  manner  or  for  such 
period  would  be  duplicative  or  unlnforma- 
tlve.  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe such  other  manner  or  such  other  period 
for  the  publication  of  such  Information  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter. 

I  b )    Definition  of   "administrator". 

The  term  "administrator"  whenever  used 
in  this  chapter,  refers  to — 

( 1 )  the  person  or  persons  designated  by 
the  terms  of  the  plan  or  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  with  responsibility  for  the 
ultimate  control,  disposition,  or  management 
of  the  money  received  or  contributed:  or 

( 2 )  In  the  absence  of  such  deslgnaUon.  the 
person  or  persons  actually  responsible  for  the 
control,  disposition,  or  management  of  the 
money  received  or  contributed.  Irrespective 
of  whether  such  control,  disposition,  or  man- 
agement Is  exercised  directly  or  through  an 


employee  organizations,  and  any  other  offices, 
poslUons,  or  employment  held  by  them;  the 
name,  address,  and  description  of  the  plan 
and  the  type  of  administration;  the  sched- 
ule of  benefits;  the  names.  Utles,  and  ad- 
dresses of  any  trustee  or  trustees  (If  such 
persons  are  different  from  those  persons  de- 
fined as  the  "administrator");  whether  the 
plan  is  mentioned  In  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement;  copies  of  the  plan  or  of  the  bar- 
gaining agreement,  trust  agreement,  con- 
tract, or  other  Instrument.  If  any,  under 
which  the  plan  was  established  and  Is  oper- 
ated; the  source  of  the  financing  of  the  plan 
and  the  identity  of  any  organization  through 
which  benefits  au-e  provided;  whether  the 
records  of  the  plan  are  kept  on  a  calendar 
year  basis,  or  on  a  policy  or  other  fiscal  year 
basis,  and  if  on  the  latter  basis,  the  date  of 
the  end  of  such  policy  or  fiscal  year;  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  In  presenting 
claims  for  benefits  under  the  plan  and  the 
remedies   available   under    the   plan   for   the 


scribed  in  section  501(c)  (8)  of  Title  26  or  by     agent  or  trustee  designated  by  such  person     """^^  °^  "^'^"^  ""^^  "«  'l''^^«<*  ^  ^^o^e 


organizations  described  in  sections  501(c)  (3J 
and  501(ci  (4)  of  Title  26:  Provided,  That  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  exempt 
.iny  plan  administered  by  a  fraternal  benefit 
society  or  organization  which  represents  Its 
members  for  purposes  of  collective  bargain- 
ing; or 

(4)  such  plan  covers  not  more  than  twenty- 
flve  participants 

I  Pub.  L.  85  833,  §  4.  Aug  28,  1958,  72  Stat. 
998:  Pub.  L.  87  420.  5  6,  Mar  20.  1962,  76  Stat 
35  I 

.'Amendments 
1962 — Subsec.  (b».  Pub.  L.  87-420  substi- 
tuted. In  par  (3) ,  "such  plan  Is  administered 
by  an  organization  which  Is  exempt"  for 
"such  plan  Is  exempt  "  and  inserted  proviso 
stating  that  such  paragraph  shall  not  exempt 
any  plan  admlnlatered  by  a  fraternal  benefit 


or  persons. 

(Pub.  L.  85-836.  §  5.  Aug  28.  1958.  72  Stat. 
998;  Pub.  L.  87-420.  §  7.  Mar.  20.  1962.  76  Stat. 
36.) 

Amendments 

1962 — Subsec.  (a).  Pub.  L.  87-420  em- 
powered the  Secretary  to  prescribe  the  form 
and  detail  in  which  the  information  shall 
be  reported,  provided  for  filing  copies  of 
the  report,  prohibited  Issuance  of  a  regu- 
lation which  relieves  any  administrator  of 
the  obligation  to  Include  In  the  description 
or  report  any  Information  relative  to  his 
plan  which  Is  required  by  section  306  or  306 
of  this  title,  and  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  prescribe  the  manner  or  period  for  the 
publication  of  Information  in  cases  where 
specific  Information  on  plans  of  certain 
kinds  or  on  any  class  or  clasBes  of  benefits 


or  In  part.  Amendments  to  the  plan  reflect- 
ing changes  In  the  data  and  information  In- 
cluded In  the  original  plan,  other  than  data 
and  Information  also  required  to  be  Included 
m  annual  reports  under  section  306  of  this 
title,  shall  be  Included  In  the  descrlpUon  on 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  such  amend- 
ments. Any  change  In  the  Information  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Secretary  within  sixty  days  after  the 
change  has  been  effectuated.  (Pub.  L.  85-836. 
5  6,  Aug.  28,  1958,  72  Stat.  999;  Pub.  L.  87-420, 
§  8.  Mar.  20.  1962.  76  Stat.  36.) 

REr^iZNCES     IN     TEXT 

"Effective  date  of  this  chapter",  referred 
to  In  the  text  of  subsec.  (a)  of  this  section, 
as  Jan  1,  1959.  see  section  12  of  Pub.  L.  85-836. 
set  out  as  a  note  under  section  301  of  this 
tUle. 
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Amendments 

1962— Subsec.  (b).  Pub.  L.  87-420  required 
any   change   in   the   information    to   be   re- 
ported  to   the  Secretary  within  sixty   days 
after  the  change  has  been  effectuated. 
ErrEcnvE  DA"r«  or  1962  Amxhdm«kt 

Amendment  of  section  by  Pub.  L.  87-420 
effective  90  days  after  Mar.  20,  1962.  see  sec- 
tion 19  of  Pub  L.  87^20.  set  out  as  a  note 
under  section  302  of  this  title. 

EmCnVE    DATE 

Section  effective  Jan.  1.  1959.  see  section  18 
of  Pub.  L.  86-836,  set  out  as  a  note  under 
section  301  of  this  title 

CROSS    REnXENCES 

False  statements  and  concealment  of  facts 
m   relaUon    to  documents   required   by   this 
chapter,  see  section  1027  of  TlUe  18.  Crimes 
and  Criminal  Procedure. 
*  306.  Annual  reports. 

(a)  Time  for  publication. 
The  administrator  of  any  employee  welfare 
or  pension  benefit  plan,  a  description  of 
which  is  required  to  be  published  under  sec- 
Uon 305  of  this  title,  shall  also  publish  an 
annual  report  with  respect  to  such  plan  if 
It  covers  one  hundred  or  more  participants. 
However,  the  Secretary,  after  investigation, 
may  require  the  administrator  of  any  plan 
otherwise  covered  by  the  chapter  to  publish 
such  report  when  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  chapter. 
Such  report  shall  be  published  as  required 
under  secUon  307  of  this  title,  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  days  after  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  (or.  If  the  records  of  the  plan 
are  kept  on  a  policy  or  other  fiscal  year  basis, 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  after  the 
end  of  such  policy  or  fiscal  year) . 
(b)   Contents. 

A  report  under  this  section  shall  be  signed 
by  the  administrator  and  such  report  shall 
include  the  following: 

The    amount    contributed    by    each    em- 
ployer;  the  amount  contributed  by  the  em- 
ployees; the  amount  of  benefits  paid  or  oth- 
erwise furnished;    the  number  of  employees 
covered;  a  statement  of  assets  specifying  the 
total  amount  in  each  of  the  following  types 
of    assets:     cash.    Government    bonds,    non- 
Governmeni  bonds  and  debentures,  conamon 
stocks,  preferred  stocks,  common  trust  funds, 
real    estate    loans    and    mortgages,    operated 
real  estate,  other  real  estate,  and  other  as- 
sets; a  statement  of  liabilities,  receipts,  and 
disbursements  of  the  plan;   a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  salaries  and  fees  and  commis- 
sions charged  to  the  plan,  to  whom  paid,  in 
what   amount,    and  for  what  purposes.  The 
Secrettirj-,  when  he  has  determined  that  an 
investigation  is  necessary  in  accordance  with 
section  308(d)   of  this  title,  may  require  the 
filing  of  supporting  schedules  of  assets  and 
liabilities.  The  information  required  by  this 
section  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  administra- 
tor, or  certified  to  by  an  independent  certi- 
fied   or    licensed    public   accotmtant.   based 
upon   a   comprehensive   audit   conducted   in 
accordance  with   accepted  standards  of  au- 
diting, but  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to   require   such   an    audit   of   the   books   or 
records  of  any  bank,  insurance  company,  or 
other  institution  providing  an  Insurance,  in- 
vestment, or  related  function  for  the  plan.  II 
such  books  or  records  are  subject  to  exanil- 
nation  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  the  government  of  any  State.  In  the 
case  of  reports  sworn  to.  but  not  certified, 
the  Secretary,   when   he  determines  that  It 
may  be  necessary  to  inveetlgate  the  plan  In 
accordance  with  section  308(d)  of  this  title, 
shall,  prior  to  investigation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  require  certification  of  the 
report   by    an    Independent    certified    or    li- 
censed public  accountant, 
(c)  Unfunded  plans. 

If  the  plan  is  unfunded  the  report  shaU 
Include  only  the  total  benefits  paid  and  the 
average   number   of    employees   eligible   for 
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partlolpaUon.  during  the  past  five  years, 
broken  down  by  years;  and  a  statement,  if 
applicable,  that  the  only  assets  from  which 
claims  against  the  plan  must  be  paid  are 
the  general  assets  of  the  employer. 

(d)  Additional  Information  required  where 
benefits  are  provided  by  Insurance  carrier  or 
other  service  or  organization. 

If  some  or  all  of  the  benefits  under  the 
plan  are  provided  by  an  insurance  carrier  or 
service  or  other  organization  such  report 
shall  Include  with  respect  to  such  plan  (In 
addition  to  the  information  required  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section)  the  following: 

(1)  The  premium  rate  or  subscription 
charge  and  the  total  premium  or  subscrip- 
tion charges  paid  to  each  such  carrier  or  or- 
ganization and  the  approximate  number  of 
persons  covered  by  each  class  of  such  bene- 
fits. 

(2)  The    total    amount   of   premiums   re- 
ceived, the  approximate  number  of  persons 
covered   by  each  class  of   benefits,   and   the 
total  claims  paid  by  such  carrier  or  other  or- 
ganization; dividends  or  retroactive  rate  ad- 
justments, commissions,  and  administrative 
service  or  other  fees  or  other  specific  acquisi- 
tion costs,  paid  by  such  carrier  or  other  or- 
ganization;   any    amounts    held    to    provide 
benefits  after  retirement;   the  remainder  of 
such    premiums;    and    the    names    and    ad- 
dresses of  the  brokers,  agents,  or  other  per- 
sons to  whom  commissions  or  fees  were  paid, 
the  amount  paid  to  each,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose:  Provided,  That  If  any  such  carrier  or 
other   organization  does   not  maintain  sep- 
arate  experience   records   covering   the  spe- 
cific groups  it  serves,  the  report  shall  include 
In  lieu  of  the  Information  required  by  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (A)  a 
statement  as  to  the  basis  of  Its  premium  rate 
or  subscription  charge,  the  total  amount  of 
premiums   or   subscription   charges   received 
from  the  plan,  and  a  copy  of  the  financial 
report   of   the  carrier  or  other   organization 
and  (B),  if  such  carrier  or  organization  In- 
curs  specific   costs   In   connection   with   the 
acquisition   or   retention   of   any   particular 
plan  or  plans,  a  detailed  statement  of  such 
costs. 

(e)  Holding  or  investing  of  funds. 
Details  relative  to  the  manner  In  which 

any  funds  held  by  an  employee  welfare  bene- 
fit plan  are  held  or  Invested  shall  be  reported 
as  provided  under  paragraphs  (B),  (C).  and 
(D)   of  subsection  (f)(1)   of  this  section. 

(f)  Plans  funded  through  trust:  plans 
funded  through  contract  with  Insurance  car- 
rier; unfunded  plans. 

Repwrts  on  employee  pension  benefit  plans 
shall  Include,  In  addition  to  the  applicable 
information  required  by  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  following: 

( 1 )  If  the  plan  Is  funded  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  trust,  the  report  shall  Include — 

(A)  the  type  and  basis  of  funding,  actu- 
arial assumptions  used,  the  amount  of  cur- 
rent and  past  service  liabilities,  and  the  num- 
ber of  employees,  both  retired  and  non- 
retired  covered  by  the  plan: 

(B)  a  statement  showing  the  assets  of  the 
fund  as  required  by  section  306(b)  of  this 
title.  Such  assets  shall  be  valued  on  the  basis 
regularly  used  in  valuing  Investments  held 
In  the  fund  and  reported  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  or  shall  be 
valued  at  their  aggregate  cost  or  present 
value,  whichever  Is  lower,  if  such  a  state- 
ment is  not  so  required  to  be  filed  with  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department; 

(C)  a  detailed  list.  Including  information 
as  to  cost,  present  value,  and  percentage  of 
total  funds,  of  all  Investments  In  securities 
or  properties  of  the  employer  or  employee 
organization,  or  any  other  party  In  Interest, 
but  the  Identity  of  all  securities  and  the 
detail  of  brokerage  fees  and  commissions  In- 
cidental to  the  purchase  or  sale  of  such  se- 
cvirltles  need  not  be  revealed  If  such  secu- 
rities are  listed  and  traded  on  an  exchange 
subject  to  regiilatlon  by  the  Secxirlties  and 


Exchange  Commission  or  securities  In  an  In- 
vestment company  registered  under  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940,  or  secvuitles 
of  a  public  utility  holding  company  reg- 
istered under  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1036,  and  the  statement  of  as- 
sets contains  a  statement  of  the  total  Invest- 
ments In  common  stock,  preferred  stock, 
bonds  and  debentures,  respectively,  valued  as 
provided  In  subparagraph  (B). 

(D)  a  detailed  list  of  all  loans  made  to 
the  employer,  employee  organization,  or 
other  party  in  Interest,  including  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  loan  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  borrower;  ProtHded,  That. 
If  the  plan  Is  funded  through  the  medium 
of  a  trust  invested,  in  whole  or  In  part. 
In  one  or  more  insurance  or  annuity  con- 
tracts with  an  insurance  carrier,  the  report 
shall  include,  as  to  the  portion  of  the  funds 
so  Invested,  only  the  Information  required 
by  paragraph  ( 2 )  below. 

(2)  If  the  plan  Is  funded  through  the 
medium  of  a  contract  with  an  insurance 
carrier,  the  report  shall  Include — 

(A)  the  type  and  basis  of  funding, 
actuarial  assumptions  used  in  determining 
the  payments  under  the  contract,  and  the 
nvimber  of  employees,  both  retired  and  non- 
retired,  covered  by  the  contract;   and 

(Bi  except  for  benefits  completely 
guaranteed  by  the  carrier,  the  amount  of 
current  and  past  service  liabilities,  based  on 
those  assumptions,  and  the  amount  of  all 
reserves  accumulated  under  the  plan. 

(3)  If  the  plan  Is  unfunded,  the  report 
shall  Include  the  total  benefits  paid  to 
retired  employees  for  the  past  five  years, 
broken  down  by  year. 

ig)  Certification  of  Information  by  Insur- 
ance carrier  or  service  or  other  organiza- 
tion. 

If  some  or  all  of  the  benefits  under  the 
plan  are  provided  by  an  insurance  carrier 
or  service  or  other  organization,  such  car- 
rier or  organization  shall  certify  to  the  ad- 
ministrator of  such  plan,  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  calendar,  policy,  or  other  flssal  year, 
as  the  case  may  be,  such  reasonable  In- 
formation determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  to  enable  such  administrator  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter. 

ih)  Simplified  reports. 

The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  general 
rule  simplified  reports  for  plans  which  he 
finds  that  by  virtue  of  their  size  or  otherwise 
a  detailed  report  would  be  unduly  burden- 
some, but  the  Secretary  may  re\x>ke  such 
provisions  for  simplified  forms  for  any  plan 
If  the  purposes  of  the  chapter  would  be 
served  thereby.  (Pub.  L.  85-836,  5  7,  Aug.  28. 
1958.  72  Stat.  1000;  Pub.  L.  87-420,  5  §  9-13. 
Mar.  20,  1962,  76  Stat.  36,  37.) 


References  in  Text 

The  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  re- 
ferred to  in  subsec.  (f)(1)(C)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Is  classified  to  sections  80a-l  to  80a-52 
of  Title  15,  Commerce  and  Trade. 

The  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935,  referred  to  in  subsec.  (f)(1)(C)  of 
this  section.  Is  classified  to  chapter  2C  of 
Title  15. 

Amendments 

1962 — Subsec.  (a).  Pub.  L.  87-420,  5  9(a), 
limited  the  requirement  of  publishing  the 
annual  report  to  those  plans  which  cover  one 
hundred  or  more  participants,  empowered 
the  Secretary  to  require  the  administrator  of 
any  plan  to  publish  such  report  when  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  and  substituted  "one 
hundred  and  fifty"  for  "one  hundred  and 
twenty"  In  two  Instances. 

Subsec.  (b) .  Pub.  L.  87-420.  5  9(b) .  (c) .  re- 
quired the  statement  of  assets  to  show  the 
total  amount  of  cash.  Government  bonds. 
non-Government  bonds  and  debenttires. 
common   stocks,   preferred   stocks,   common 
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trust  funds,  real  estate  loans  and  mortgages, 
operated  real  estate,  other  real  estate,  and 
other  assets,  authorized  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quire the  filing  of  supporting  schedules  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  and  empowered  the  Sec- 
retary If  he  determines  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  Investigate  the  plan  to  require  the 
certification  of  the  report  by  an  Independent 
certified  or   lUensed  public  accountant. 

Subsec.  (f)(1)(B).  Pub.  L.  87-430,  5  10. 
substituted  "a  statement  showing  the  assets 
of  the  fund  na  required  by  section  306(b)  of 
this  title"  for  "a  summary  statement  show- 
ing the  assets  of  the  fund  broken  down  by 
types,  such  as  cash  Investments  In  govern- 
mental obligations.  Investments  In  nongov- 
ernmental bonds,  and  Investments  In  cor- 
porate stocks  " 

Subsec  (fldXC).  Pub,  L.  87-420,  Ml. 
substituted  ■dotal  funds'  for  'total  fund" 
and  "valued  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(Bi  "  for  "listed  at  their  aggregate  cost  or 
present  value,  whichever  is  lower."  and 
eliminated  words  "by  reason  of  being  an  offi- 
cer, trustee,  or  employee  of  such  fund'  which 
followed   "other  party  in  Interest  ' 

Sub.sec.  (f)n)(D).  Pub.  L  87  420,  §12. 
eliminated  words  "by  reason  of  being  an  of- 
fleer,  trustee,  or  employee  of  such  fund" 
which   followed  "other  party  In  Interest  " 

Sub.secs     Ig),    (h).    Pub     L.    87-420     5  13 
added  subsecs.  (g)   and  (h). 

ErPKcrrvE  Date  of   1962   Amendment 
Amendment  of  section   by  Pub    L    87-420 
effective  90  days  after  Mar    20.  1962,  see  sec- 
tion 19  of  Pub.  L.  87-420.  set  out  as  a  note 
under  swtlon  S02  of  this  title. 
Eptective  D.\te 
Section  eflTectlve  Jan.   1,   1959.  see  section 
18  of  Pub   L   85-836.  set  out  as  a  note  under 
section  301  of  tbls  title 

Cross  References 
False  statements  and  concealment  of  facts 
In   relation    to   documents    required   by   this 
chapter,  see  section  1027  of  Title  18    Crimes 
and  Criminal  Procedure. 

«  307   Publication  of  description  of  plan  and 
annual  report. 
(a)    AvallablUty  for  examination  in  office 
of   plan:    delivery   of  copy   of  desertptlon   of 
plan  and  summBry  of  report. 

Publication  of  the  description  of  the  plan 
and  the  latest  annual  report  required  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  made  to  the  partlcl- 
pants  and  to  the  beneficiaries  covered  by 
the  particular  plan  as  follows 

1 1 1  The  administrator  shall  make  copies 
of  such  description  of  the  plan  (including 
all  amendments  or  modifications  thereto  up- 
on their  effective  date)  and  of  the  latest 
annual  report  available  for  examination  by 
any  participant  or  beneficiary  In  the  princi- 
pal office  of  the  plan 

i2)  The  adnilnlstrator  shall  deliver  upon 
written  request  to  such  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary a  copy  ot  the  description  of  the  plan 
(including  all  amendments  or  modifications 
thereto  upon  their  effective  date)  and  an 
adequate  summary  of  the  latest  annual  re- 
port, by  mailing  such  documents  to  the  last 
known  address  of  the  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary making  such  request 

lb)  Piling  of  copies  of  plan  and  report 
with  Secretary;  availability  for  examination 
In  EVepartment  of  Labor 

The  administrator  of  any  plan  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  two  copies  of  the  description 
of  the  plan  and,each  annual  report  thereon 
The  Secretary  shall  make  available  for  ex- 
amination in  the  public  document  room  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  copies  of  descrip- 
tions of  plans  and  annual  reports  filed  under 
this  subsection 

(C)  Preparation  and  •vailabilitv  of  forms 
for  description  of  plan  and  annual  report. 

The  Secretary  shall  prepare  forms  for  the 
descriptions  of  plans  and  the  annual  re- 
ports required  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  shall  make  such  forms  avallabl" 
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t-o  the  administrators  of  such  plans  on  re- 
quest. (Pub  L  SS-SS-J.  §8.  Aug  28.  1968  72 
Stat  1002.  Pub  L  87-420.  !)§  14.  18  Mar  20 
1962.  76  Stat.  37.43  j 

AMENOMrNTS 

1962 — Subsec  (a)  Pub.  L.  87-420.  §14. 
substituted  "an  adequate  summary'  for  "a 
summary"  in  par.  (2) 

Subsecs  lb).  ( c )  Pub  L  87-420.  §  18,  sub- 
stituted ■Secretary"  for  "Secretary  of  Labor", 
wherever  appearing 

Etfective  Date  of  1962  Amendment 
Amendment  of  section   by  Pub    L    87  420 
effective  90  days  after  Mar    20.  1962.  see  sec- 
tion  19  of  Pub    L.   87-420.  set  out  as  a  note 
under  section  302  of  this  title 

Effective  Date 

Section  effective  Jan  1.  1959,  see  secUon 
18  of  Pub.  L.  85-836.  set  out  as  a  note  under 
section  301  of  this  title. 

Cross  Referencf-s 
False  statements  and  concealment  of  facts 
in    relation    to    documents    required    by    this 
chapter,  see  section  1027  of  Title  18,  Crimes 
and  Criminal  Procedure. 
S  308.  Enforcement. 

«a)  Penalty  for  violations 
Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  chapter  shall  be  fined  not  more 
that  $1,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

(bi  Liability  for  failure  or  refusal  to  make 
publication. 

Any  administrator  of  a  plan  who  falls  or 
refuses,  upon  the  written  request  of  a  par- 
ticipant or  beneficiary  covered  by  such  plan, 
to  make  publication  to  him  w'lthin  thirty 
days  of  such  request,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions--  of  section  307  of  this  title,  of  a 
description  of  the  plan  or  an  annual  report 
containing  the  iniormatlon  required  by  sec- 
tions 305  and  306  of  this  title,  may  in  the 
court's  discretion  become  liable  to  any  such 
participant  or  beneficiary  making  such  re- 
quest in  the  amount  of  450  a  day  from  the 
date  of  such  failure  or  refusal. 

(C)  Actions  to  recover  liability;  jurisdic- 
tion; attorney  fees  and  cos[.s 

Action  to  recover  such  liability  may  be 
maintained  In  any  court  of  competent  Ju- 
risdiction by  any  participant  or  beneficiary 
The  court  in  such  action  may  in  Its  discre- 
tion. In  addition  to  any  Judgment  awarded 
to  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs.  ;Ulow  a  reason- 
able attorneys  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  de- 
fendant, and  costs  of  the  action. 

Id)  InvestigaUons  to  disclose  violations. 
The  Secretiiry  may.  after  first  requiring 
certification  In  accordance  with  .section  306 
lb)  of  this  title,  upon  complaint  of  violation 
not  satisfied  by  such  certification,  or  on  his 
own  motion,  when  he  continues  to  have  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  Investigation  may 
disclose  violation  of  thia  chapter,  make  such 
investigations  as  he  deems  necessary,  and 
may  require  or  permit  any  person  to  file  with 
him  a  statement  in  writing,  under  oath  or 
otherwise,  as  to  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances concerning  the  matter  to  be  Investi- 
gated. 

(6)  Attendance  of  witnesses  and  produc- 
tion of  books,  records,  and  documents:  ap- 
plicability of  other  laws. 

For  the  purposes  of  any  investigation  pro- 
vided for  in  this  chapter,  the  provisions  of 
sections  49  and  50  (relating  to  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  records,  and  documents)  of  Title  15. 
;ire  made  applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  or  any 
officers  designated  by  him. 
(f)   InJunctlona. 

Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the  Secretary 
that  any  person  is  engaged  in  any  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  he  may  in 
his  discretion  bring  an  action  In  the  proper 
district  court  of  the  United  States  or  United 
States  court  of  any  place  subject  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States,  to  enjoin  such 
acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a  proper  showing 


a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  shall  be  granted. 

igi  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  violations 
The  United  States  district  couru  and  the 
United  States  courts  of  any  place  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  .shall 
have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown,  U)  re- 
strain  violations  of  this  chapter. 

I  h)  Regulation  or  Interference  In  manage- 
ineiu  of  plan;  restriction  on  power  of  Secre- 
tary 

Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  shall  Ije 
so  construed  or  applied   as  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  regulate,  or  interfere  In  the  man- 
agement of.  any  employee  welfare  or  pension 
benefit  plan,  except  that   the  Secretary  may 
inquire  into  the  existence  and  amount  u\  in- 
vestments,   actuarial    assumptions,    or    ac- 
counting practices  only  when  it  has  been  de- 
termined   that    Investigation    is    required    in 
accordance  with  section  308(d)   of  this  title 
li)    Information  to  Atuirney  General 
The   Secretary   shall   Immediately   forward 
to  the  Attorney  General  or  his  representative 
any  information  coming  to  his  attention  m 
the  course  of  the  administration  of  this  chap- 
ter   which    may    warrant    cnnsideraiion    lor 
criminal  prosecution  under  the  provislon.s  of 
this  chapter  or  other  Federal   law     iPub    L 
85-836    5  9,  Aug.  28.  1958.  72  Stat    1002;   Pub. 
L    87-402.  5  15,  Mar    20.  1962.  76  Stat.  37  i 
Amendments 
1962  — Subsec    la)     Pub,  L.  87-420.  .5  16iai. 
eliminated  provisions  which  limited  subsec- 
tion to  violations  of  section  304  (ir  307  ol  this 
title,  and  inserted  provisions  authorizing  im- 
position of  both  fine  and  imprisonment 

Subsecs  (d) — (i).  Pub  L.  87-120.  «  loib). 
added  subsecs  id)  — d)  Former  subsec  id), 
which  related  to  jurisdiction  to  restrain  viola- 
i:ons.  is  now  covered  by  subsec  igi  of  this 
section.  Former  subsec  i"e)  made  section  1001 
of  Title  18  applicable  to  any  description  of  a 
plan  or  any  annual  report  which  is  sworn  to 
under  this  chapter  See  section  1027  of  Title 
18    Crimes  and  Criminal  Procedure, 

ErrECTivE  Date  of  1962  Amendment 
Amendment   of  .section   bv  Pub.   L    87-420 
effective  90  days  after  Mar    20.  1962.  see  sec- 
tion  19  of  Pub    L.  87420.  set  out  as  a  note 
under  section  302  of  this  title 

Effective  Date 
Section   effective  Jan.    I.    ]959.  see  section 
18  of  Pub  L.  85-836.  .set  out  as  a  note  under 
section  301  of  this  title 

Cross  References 

False  statements  and  concealment  of  facts 
in  relation  to  documents  required  by  this 
chapter,  see  .section  1027  of  Title  18  Crimes 
and  Criminal  Procedure. 

Offer,  acceptance,  or  solicitation  to  in- 
fiuence  operations  of  employee  benefit  plan 
see  section  1954  of  Title  18. 

Theft    or    embezzlement     from     employee 
benefit  plan,  see  .section  664  of  Title  18 
5  308a.  Reports  made  public  information. 

The  contents  of  the  descriptions  and  regu- 
iar  annual  reports  filed  with  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  chapter  shall  be  public  in- 
formation, and  the  Secretary,  where  to  do  .so 
would  protect  the  interests  of  participants 
or  beneficiaries  of  a  plan,  may  publish  any 
such  information  and  data.  The  Secretary 
may  use  the  Information  and  data  for  statis- 
tical and  research  purposes,  and  compile 
and  publish  such  studies,  analyse.s.  reports, 
and  surveys  based  thereon  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate.  iPub  L.  85-836.  S  10  as  .added 
Pub  L  87  420.  §  16(a) .  Mar  20.  1962,  76  Slat 
38  ) 

Effective  Date 

Section    effective    90    days    after    Mar     20. 
1962.  see  section  19  of  Pub"  L   87  420.  set  out 
as  a  note  under  section  302  of  this  title. 
5  308b.  Retention  of  records. 

Every  person  required  to  file  any  descrip- 
tion or  report  or  to  certify  any  Iniormatlon 
therefor  under  this  chapter  shall  maintain 
records  on  the  matters  of  which  disclosure 
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is  required  which  will  provide  in  sufficient 
detail  the  necessary  basic  information  and 
data  from  which  the  documents  thus  re- 
quired may  be  verified,  explained,  or  clari- 
fied and  checked  for  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness, and  shall  include  vouchers,  work- 
sheets, receipts,  and  applicable  resolutions, 
ind  shall  keep  such  records  available  for 
examination  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
live  years  after  the  filing  of  the  documents 
ijased  on  the  information  which  they  con- 
tain (Pub.  L.  85-836,  Ml.  as  added  Pub 
L  87-420,  §  16(a),  Mar.  20.  1962.  76  Stat  38.) 
Effective   Date 

Section  effective  90  days  after  Mar.  20,  1962, 
see  section  19  of  Pub.  L.  87-420.  set  out  as  a 
note  under  section  302  of  this  title. 
;  308c.  Reliance  on  administrative  interpre- 
tations and  forms. 

In  any  action  or  proceeding  based  on  any 
act  or  omission  in  alleged  violation  of  this 
chapter,  no  person  shall  be  subject  to  any 
'.lability  or  punishment  for  or  on  account  of 
the  falline  of  such  person  to  )  1 )  comply  vrith 
any  provision  of  this  chapter  if  he  pleads  and 
proves  that  the  act  or  omission  complained 
of  was  in  good  faith,  in  conformity  with,  and 
in  reliance  on  any  written  interpretation  or 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  or  |21  publish  and 
file  any  information  required  by  any  provl- 
.slon  of  this  chapter  if  he  pleads  and  proves 
that  he  published  and  filed  such  information 
in  good  faith,  on  the  description  and  annual 
report  form  prepared  by  the  Secretary  and 
in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the 
secretary  issued  under  this  chapter  regard- 
ing the  filing  of  such  forms.  Such  a  defense. 
If  established,  shall  be  a  bar  to  the  action  or 
proceeding,  notwithstanding  that  (A|  after 
.such  act  or  omission,  such  Interpretation  or 
opinion  is  modified  or  rescinded  or  is  deter- 
mined bv  judicial  authority  to  be  invalid  or 
of  no  legal  effect,  or  (B)  after  publishing  or 
filing  the  description  and  annual  reports, 
.such  publication  or  filing  is  determined  by 
judicial  authority  not  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  this  chapter.  (Pub. 
L.  85-836.  §  12.  as  added  Pub.  L.  87-420.  ^  16 
(  a )  .  Mar.  20.  1962.  76  Stat.  38. ) 
ElFFEcrrvE  Date 
Section  effective  90  days  after  Mar.  20.  1962. 
see  section  19  of  Pub.  L.  87-420,  set  out  as  a 
note  under  section  302  of  this  title. 

.5  308d.  Bonds. 

(a)     Requirement:     amount:     conditions: 
sureties. 

Every  administrator,  officer,  and  employee 
of  any  employee  welfare  benefit  plan  or  of 
any  employee  pension  benefit  plan  subject 
to  this  chapter  who  handles  funds  or  other 
property  of  such  plan  shall  be  bonded  as 
herein  "provided:  except  that,  where  such 
plan  is  one  under  which  the  only  assets  from 
which  benefits  are  paid  are  the  general  assets 
of  a  union  or  of  an  employer,  the  administra- 
tor, officers  and  employees  of  such  plan  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  bonding  requirements 
of  this  section.  The  amount  of  such  bond 
shall  be  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  each  cal- 
endar, policy,  or  other  fiscal  year,  as  the 
case  may  be."  which  constitutes  the  reporting 
year  of  such  plan.  Such  amount  shall  be  not 
less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
funds  handled,  determined  as  herein  pro- 
vided, except  that  any  such  bond  shall  be 
in  at  least  the  amount  of  $1,000  and  no  such 
bond  shall  be  required  in  an  amount  in 
excess  of  $500,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary, after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  all  Interested  parties,  and  after 
consideration  of  the  record,  may  prescribe 
an  amount  In  excess  of  $500,000.  which  in  no 
event  shall  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
handled.  For  purposes  of  fixing  the  amount 
of  such  bond,  the  amount  of  funds  handled 
shall  be  determined  by  the  fvinds  handled  by 
the  person,  group,  or  class  to  be  covered  by 
such  bond  and  by  their  predecessor  or  prede- 
cessors, if  any.  during  the  preceding  report- 
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ing  year,  or  K  the  plan  has  no  preceding  re- 
porting year,  the  amount  of  funds  to  be 
handled  duUag  the  current  reporting  year 
by  such  persmf.  group,  or  class,  estimated  as 
provided  in  regulations  of  the  Secretary.  Such 
bond  shall  provide  protection  to  the  plan 
against  loss  by  reason  of  acts  of  fraud  or 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  such  administrator, 
officer,  or  employee,  directly  or  through  con- 
nivance with  others.  Any  bond  shall  have  as 
surety  thereon  a  corporate  surety  company 
which  is  an  acceptable  surety  on  Federal 
bonds  under  authority  granted  by  the  Sec- 
retary ol  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  sections 
6-13  of  Title  6.  Any  bond  shall  be  In  a  form 
or  of  a  type  approved  by  the  Secretary,  in- 
cluding individual  bonds  or  schedule  or 
blanket  forms  of  bonds  which  cover  a  group 
or  class. 

(b)    Violations. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  administrator, 
officer,  or  employee  to  whom  subsection  la) 
of  this  section  applies,  to  receive,  handle,  dis- 
burse, or  otherwise  exercise  custody  or  con- 
trol of  any  of  the  funds  or  other  property 
of  any  employee  welfare  benefit  plan  or  em- 
plovee  penslo"n  benefit  plan,  without  being 
boiided  as  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  ad- 
ministrator, officer,  or  employee  of  such  plan, 
or  any  other  person  having  authority  to  di- 
rect the  performance  of  such  functions,  to 
permit  such  functions,  or  any  of  them,  to  be 
performed  by  any  such  person,  with  respect 
to  whom  the  requirements  of  sub.secnon  la) 
of  this  section  have  not  been  met 

( c )  Procurement  from  surety  or  other  com- 
pany or  through  agent  or  broker  in  whose 
business  operations  such  plan  or  party  in 
Interest  has  significant  control  or  financial 
interest. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
procure  any  bond  required  by  subsection  (a  ) 
of  this  section  from  any  surety  or  other  com- 
pany or  through  any  agent  or  broker  in 
whose  business  operations  such  plan  or  any 
party  In  Interest  in  such  plan  has  any  sig- 
nificant control  or  financial  interest,  direct 
or  indirect. 

Id)  Bonding  requirements  In  other  pro- 
visions of  law. 

Nothing  m  any  other  provision  of  law  shall 
require  any  person,  required  to  be  bonded  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  be- 
cause he  handles  funds  or  other  property  of 
an  employee  welfare  benefit  plan  or  of  an 
employee  "pension  benefit  plan  to  be  bonded 
insofar  as  the  handling  by  such  person  of 
the  funds  or  other  property  of  such  plan  Is 
concerned. 

(e)  Regulations;  exemption  of  plan. 
The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  the 
administrator  of  a  plan  offers  adequate  evi- 
dence of  the  financial  responsibility  of  the 
plan,  or  that  other  bonding  arrangements 
would  provide  adequate  protection  of  the 
beneficiaries  and  participants,  he  may  exempt 
such  plan  from  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion (Pub.  L.  85-836.  §  13  as  added  Pub.  L. 
87-420.  S  16(a).  Mar.  20.  1962.  76  Stat  39  i 
Effecti\'e  Date 
Section  effective  180  days  after  Mar.  20. 
1962.  see  section  19  of  Pub.  L  87-420.  set  out 
as   a   note   under   section   301    of  this   title. 

5  308e.  Advisory  Council. 

(a)  Establishment;  appointment  of  mem- 
bers. 

There  is  established  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Employee  Welfare  and  Pension  Benefit 
Plans  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Coun- 
cil") which  shall  consist  of  thirteen  members 
to  be  appointed  in  the  following  manner: 
One  from  the  insurance  field,  one  from  the 
corporate  trust  field,  two  from  management, 
four  from  labor,  and  two  from  other  inter- 
ested groups,  all  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  among  persons  recommended  by  orga- 


nizations in  the  respective  groups:  and  three 
representatives  of  the  general  public  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Duties:  meetings,  report  to  Congress. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  advise 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  functions  under  this  chapter,  and 
to  submit  to  the  SecretELry  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto.  The  Council  shall  meet 
at  least  twice  each  year  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  Secretary  requests.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  regular  session  of  the  Congress, 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  each  recom- 
mendation which  he  has  received  from  the 
Council  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
and  a  report  covering  his  activities  under  the 
chapter  for  such  preceding  calendar  year, 
including  full  information  as  to  the  number 
of  plan*  and  their  size,  the  results  of  any 
studies  he  may  have  made  of  such  plans  and 
the  chapter"s  operation  and  such  other  infor- 
mation and  data  as  he  may  deem  desirable  in 
connection  with  employee  welfare  and  pen- 
sion benefit  plans. 

(c)  Executive  secretary:  secretarial,  clerical 
and  other  services;  statistical  data,  reports, 
and  other  information  from  governmental 
agencies 

The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the  Council 
an  executive  secretary  and  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  services  as  are  deemed 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  its  business  The 
Secretary  may  call  upon  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  for  statistical  data,  reports,  and 
other  information  which  will  assist  the 
Council  in  the  performance  of  Its  duties, 
id)  Compensation  of  members 
Appointed  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  S50  per 
diem  when  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Coun- 
cil, including  travel  time,  and  shall  be  al- 
lowed uavel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law  (section 
73b-2  of  Title  5)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  employed  intermittently  and 
receiving  compensation  on  a  per  diem  when 
actually  employed,  basis. 

(e)  Exemption  of  members  from  pro\i- 
sions  of  other  laws. 

( 1 )  Any  member  ol  the  Council  is  ex- 
empted, with  respect  to  such  appointment, 
from  the  operation  of  sections  281.  283,  and 
1914  of  Title  18  and  section  99  of  Title  5, 
except  as  otherwise  specified  in  paragraph 
(2)   of  this  subsection, 

(2)  The  exemption  granted  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  not  extend— 

I  A )  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary  in 
connection  with  the  appointee's  Government 
service  from  any  source  other  than  the  pri- 
vate employer  of  the  appointee  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  or 

(B)  during  the  period  of  such  appoint- 
ment, to  the  prosecution  or  participation  in 
the  prosecution,  by  any  person  so  appointed, 
of  anv  claim  against  the  Government  Involv- 
ing any  matter  with  which  such  person,  dur- 
ing such  period,  is  or  was  directly  connected 
by  reason  of  such  appointment.  (Pub  L  85- 
836.  ?  14.  as  added  Pub.  L,  87-420,  s  16(a). 
Mar.  20.  1962.  76  Stat.  40.) 

References   in   Text 

Sections  281.  283.  and  1914  of  Title  18  and 

section  99  of  Title  5.  referred  to  in  subsec. 

(e)  (1).  are  repealed   See  sections  201  et  seq. 

of  Title  18.  Crimes  and  Criminal  Procedure. 

Effective  Date 

Section  effective  90  days  after  Mar.  20.  1962. 
see  section  19  of  Pub.  L.  87-420.  set  out  as  a 
note  under  section  302  of  this  title. 
«  308f    Administration, 

(a)  Applicability  of  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act. 

The  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cediu-e  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  this  chapter. 

(b)  Prohibition  on  administration  or  en- 
forcement by  employee  with  respect  to  or- 
ganization in  w^ich  he  has  an  interest 

No  employee  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
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sball  admlnlater  or  enforce  this  chapter  wlUi 
respect  to  any  employee  organization  of 
which  he  U  a  member  or  employer  organi- 
sation in  which  he  has  an  intereat. 

( c )  Limitation  on  number  of  employees. 

No  more  than  360  employees  shall  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  ad- 
minister or  enforce  this  chapter  for  the  tint 
two  years  after  March  30,  1063. 

( d )  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Not  more  than  two  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  year  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  fior  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  this  chapter,  for  the  first  two 
years  after  March  20,  1963.  (Pub.  L.  87-836, 
S  15,  as  added  Pub.  L.  87-420,  5  16(a)  Mar. 
20,  1962.  76  Stat.  41.) 

Retehenck  in  Text 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  referred 
to  in  subsec.  (a) ,  Is  classified  to  chapter  19  of 
Title  I,  Executive  Departments  and  Govern- 
ment Officers  and  Employees. 

Enxcxrvr  Date 
Section  effective  90  days  after  Mar.  20,  1962. 
see  section  19  of  Pub.  L.  87-420,  set  out  as  a 
note  under  section  302  of  this  title. 
Csoss  Reference 
Offer,  acceptance,  or  solicitation  to  influ- 
ence operations  of  employee  benefit  pl.in.  see 
section  1954  of  Title  18.  Crimes  and  Criminal 
Pr<x;ediire. 

i  309.  Isiject  of  other  law.s. 

(a)  State  laws. 

In  the  c.ise  of  an  employee  welfare  or 
pension  benefit  plan  providing  benefits  to 
employees  employed  In  two  or  more  States, 
no  person  .shall  be  required  by  reason  of  any 
law  of  any  such  State  to  file  with  any  State 
agency  (other  than  an  agency  of  the  State 
m  which  such  plan  has  Its  principal  office) 
any  Informatlan  included  within  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  plan  or  an  annual  report  pub- 
lished and  filed  pursuant  to  the  provision."! 
of  this  chapter  if  copies  of  such  description 
of  the  plan  and  of  such  annual  report  are 
filed  with  the  State  agency,  and  If  copies  of 
such  portion  of  the  description  of  the  plan 
and  annual  report,  as  may  be  required  by  the 
State  agency,  are  distributed  to  participants 
and  beneflclarles  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  such  State  law  with  respect  to 
scope  of  distribution  Nothing  contained  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
any  State  from  obtaining  such  additional  In- 
formation relating  to  any  such  plan  as  It  may 
desire,  or  from  otherwise  regulating  such 
plan. 

(b)  Present  or  future  Federal  or  State 
laws. 

The  provisions  of  this  chapter,  except  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  section  308d 
of  this  title,  and  any  action  taken  thereunder, 
shall  not  be  held  to  exempt  or  relieve  any 
person  from  any  liability,  duty,  penalty,  or 
punishment  provided  by  any  present  or  fu- 
ture law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
affecting  the  operation  or  administration  of 
employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit  plans. 
or  In  any  manner  to  authorize  the  operation 
or  administration  of  any  such  plan  contrary 
to  any  such  law.  (Pub  L.  85-836.  }  16  for- 
merly §  10.  Aug.  28.  1958,  72  Stat.  1002,  re- 
numbered and  amended  Pub.  L.  87-420, 
§  16(a),  (b).  Mar  20,  1962,  76  Stat.  38.  41  I 
Amendments 

1962— Subsec.  (b)  Pub  L.  87-420.  ?  16ib). 
excepted  section  308d  of  this  title 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  that  Judge  Haynsworth  did  that 
Intentionally.  I  do  not  ask  my  friend 
from  Kansas  to  share  my  concern,  but  I 
beheve— and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  act 
on  this  later  this  year,  or  next  year — 
that  if  a  man  Is  going  to  be  on  that  bench 
for  life  and  make  those  important  de- 
terminations, he  should  absolve  himself 
of  all   intricate  financial   relationships 


such  as  these.  Not  to  do  so  gets  a  judge 
into  this  present  sticky  situation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  reason 
this  question  is  raised  is  that  it  is  one 
which  has  been  highly  publicized  all 
across  America,  and  in  my  State  of  Kan- 
sas: namely,  did  Judge  Haynsworth 
commit  a  crime?  It  has  raised  doubts  in 
the  minds  of  many  people  who  were 
neither  for  nor  against  Judge  Hayns- 
worth at  the  time.  It  is  a  rather  serious 
situation,  but  perhaps,  since  he  was  only 
one  of  three  trustees,  there  was  no  delib- 
erate effort  not  to  disclose  Information. 
In  fact,  the  plan  was  made  available  to 
the  employees.  He  was  not  the  man- 
ager. It  is  imclear  whether  this  law 
would  apply  to  him,  in  the  first  instance, 
but  the  charge  was  made  and  it  was 
made  publicly,  and  apparently,  for  some 
reason.  It  certainly  has  not  been  helpful 
to  Judge  Haynsworth,  because  after  the 
news  media  publicized  It,  displayed  it,  it 
then  appeared  in  this  regular  bill  of  par- 
ticulars. It  was  played  up  all  over  the 
country,  and  it  has  raised  serious  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  many  people  as  to  Judge 
Haynsworth's  qualifications. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  read  the  p&pers  of  Kansas.  I 
have  not  read  all  the  newspapers  in  my 
State  of  Indiana,  for  that  matter.  I  have 
not  seen  it  In  the  clippings  which  have 
come  over  my  desk.  I  have  not  seen  this 
particular  issue  dwelt  on.  Certainly, 
Judge  Haynsworth  did  not  intentionally 
violate  the  statute. 

I  do  not  think  this  issue  has  received 
any  attention  in  the  press.  At  least  I  have 
not  seen  it.  I  expect  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  may  have  been 
on  television  at  that  time.  The  point  is 
that  in  the  statement  issued  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Hruska)  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook) 
on  October  15.  1969 — let  me  read  it  for 
the  Record: 

Pension  and  PRorrr  Sharing  Plan 
While  serving  as  a  director  of  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc,  Judge  Haynsworth  was  ap- 
pointed In  1961  as  a  trustee  of  the  company's 
pension  iind  profit-sharing  plan.  The  benefits 
of  the  plan  did  not  accrue  to  the  directors, 
only  to  the  employees.  He  was  one  of  three 
directors.  (Hearings  Pages  92,  290).  His  du- 
ties ;is  tru.stee  ended  In  1964  when  the  cor- 
poration was  merged.  29  U.S.C.  Sec.  301-308 
was  passed  by  Congress  In  1962.  Its  purpose 
was  to  require  the  disclosure  and  reporting 
to  participants  and  beneficiaries  of  the  de- 
tails of  pension  and  profit-sharing  plans. 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  did  fully  disclose  the 
details  of  the  plan's  operations  to  the  par- 
ticipants: a  description  of  the  plan  was  giv- 
en to  the  participants  at  the  plan's  incep- 
tion and  thereafter  the  partlclpant«  received 
an  annual  statement  of  accounts.  Records  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  do  not  disclose  that 
a  short  form  description  of  the  plan  was 
flled  with  the  Department.  The  only  penal- 
ties Included  In  the  Act  are  for  willful  viola- 
tion. Inadvertent  failure  to  comply  Is  not  a 
willful  violation.  Because  the  short  form 
filing  was  part  of  the  dally  administration 
of  the  plan  and  normally  would  be  done  by 
clerical  staff.  Judge  Haynsworth  was  not 
aware  of  the  In.advertence.  (Hearings  Page 
291 1 .  There  is  no  evidence  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth was  In  violation  of  the  Act.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  reported  cases  have  found  a 
violation  only  If  the  trustees  of  a  plan  refuse 
to  disclose  the  required  Information  to  em- 
ployees after  the  Information  Is  demanded. 
Here  the  opposite  Is  true.  The  Information 


WM  made  available  to  the  employees  willing- 
ly. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Does  the  Senator  have 
evidence  that  the  trust  had  a  clerical 
staff? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  my  Judgment  there 
was. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  Is  my  judgment  there 
was  no  clerical  staff  or  administrator, 
but  that  there  were  three  trustees,  one 
of  whom  was  a  judge.  I  do  not  think  he 
willfully  violated  it,  but  it  is  an  example 
of  a  man  not  removing  himself  from  com- 
plicated financial  relationships  that  are 
likely  to  raise  a  question  of  impropriety. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  disagrees 
with  that.  It  is  certainly  within  his  right 
to  disagree. 

If  I  may  expand  these  remarks,  I  have 
tried  my  very  best  to  make  my  feelings 
known,  although  I  have  not  succeeded 
100  percent.  Remarks  were  made  earlier 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  there  have  been  allegations  relative 
to  certain  activities  of  the  judge  that  are 
not  relevant.  I  have  not  made  them.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  Senator  who  has 
made  any  that  do  not  have  a  bearing  on 
the  case. 

I  think,  in  fact,  whether  the  judge  vio- 
lated the  law  does  not  have  any  bear- 
ing, either.  It  is  just  that  it  is  a  relation- 
ship which  is  subject  to  question.  I  would 
rather  that  a  judge  going  into  that  high 
position  on  the  Court  not  Involve  him- 
self in  such  relationships. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  get  back  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  eariier.  Why  is  the  allegation 
included  in  the  bill  of  particulars  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  if  it  has  no  rele- 
vance or  bearing  on  the  question?  The 
inference  is  that  he  committed  a  crime 
Mr.  BAYH.  Is  it  difficult  for  the  Sen- 
ator to  hear  what  I  am  saying? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  also  read,  and  I  read 
the  bill  of  particulars. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
read  it  further.  It  is  my  feeling  that  it  is 
clear.  I  cannot  understand  why  it  is  not 
clear  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  also  contained  in  the 
bill  of  particulars  in  a  particular  way. 

Mr.  BAYH.  At  the  time  the  bill  of  par- 
ticulars was  submitted,  and  immediately 
afterwards  I  pointed  out  the  same  thing 
orally  that  I  pointed  out  in  the  minority 
views. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  the  Senator  agrees 
that  his  bill  of  particulars  contains  a 
different  statement  than  contained  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  the  first  part  it  is  al- 
most verbatim,  and  it  is  factual. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Charge  No.  12  refers  to  a 
violation  of  Utle  29  of  the  United  States 
Code,  section  301.  What  other  Inference 
could  anyone  draw  who  read  that  charge 
than  that  he  violated  the  provisions  of 
that  statute? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  know  how  to  say 
it  any  clearer. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  says  it  so 
clearly  that  perhaps  he  damaged  the 
judge  in  doing  so.  That  is  why  the  ques- 
tion should  be  raised. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  judge  is  damaged 
by  the  activities  he  engaged  In  and  the 
judgments  he  made,  that  Is  his  respon- 
sibility. I  have  been  as  kind  and  sensitive 
as  I  know  how,  but  I  am  not  apologetic 
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for  submitting  this  and  letting  everyone 
make  his  own  determination.  Anyone 
can  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  whether 
this  Is  the  kind  of  relationship  which  a 
judge  going  on  the  Supreme  Court  should 
have  as  an  everyday  kind  of  activity. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  have  this  particular 
paragraph  In  the  bUl  of  particulars  be- 
fore me.  I  fully  agree  wiUi  tiie  Sraiator 
from  Indiana  Uiat  the  public  and  toe 
Senate  should  know  all  the  facts  and  the 
truth  about  the  facts.  I  would  sertoiisly 
question  that  the  way  in  which  the  blU 
of  particulars  is  fashioned  gives  us  the 
entire  truUi.  The  entire  truth  would  in- 
clude a  statement  that  there  was  no  wlU- 
ful  violation  of  the  statute  which  is  re- 
ferr«d  to.  A  willful  violation  can  lead  to 
6  months'   imprisonment  or  a  fine  of 

$1,000.  or  both.  ^     ,  ^^ 

In  the  bill  of  particulars  the  letter 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  is 
quoted : 

Our  records  do  not  show  that  any  reports 
have  been  received  under  the  name  of  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matlc,  Inc.  for  a  profit  sharing 
and  retirement  plan. 

The  whole  truth  would  be  that  this 
does  not  constitute  a  willful  violation 
unless  and  until  under  those  circum- 
stances the  Department  of  Labor  asks 
for  a  report,  and  there  is  noncompliance 
with  such  a  request.  That  is  what  the 
whole  record  shows. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for 
any  commentary  on  that.  The  truth  is 
fine  but  should  not  we  have  the  whole 
truth?  I  do  not  apologize  for  the  judge, 
nor  excuse  the  fact  that  a  report  was 
not  filed,  but  we  need  all  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
willful  violation,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  until  such  time  as  a 
request  is  made  for  the  report  and  the 
request  is  denied. 

Mr  BAYH.  PShaps  the  Senator  would 
point  out  where  these  ameliorating  cir- 
cumstances that  go  beyond  what  I  put 
in  the  Record  are. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  be  glad  to  read 
the  whole  text  into  the  Record,  so  the 
Senator  and  I  will  be  Ulking  about  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  suggested  that  the  whole 
text  go  into  the  Record.  I  think  that 
bill  of  particulars  has  been  in  there.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  on  the  best  seller's 
list  but  if  the  Senator  wants  to  put  it 
in  again,  that  is  fine.  I  put  the  statute 
ino  the  Record,  so  we  could  see  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  that  pension  fund  a 
profltmaking  proposition? 

Mr  BAYH.  It  is  a  profltshartng  propo- 
sition and  comes  under  the  provisions  of 

Mr  HRUSKA.  It  is  not  an  organiza- 
tion organized  for  profit.  It  is  a  fund 
gathered  together  by  joint  contributions 
from  employers  and  employees  and  dis- 
pensed according  to  the  rules  of  the  trust. 

Mr  BAYH.  It  is  for  retirement  and 
profitsharing.  The  Senator  refers  to  a 
sentence  from  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  bill  of  particulars.  Long  before  we 
even  got  into  the  matter  of  listing  what 
I  feel  is  an  impropriety,  I  said  I  issued 


the  bill  of  partlciUars  with  no  malice  to- 
ward Judge  Haynsworth,  and  with  con- 
siderable regret.  The  question  Is  not 
whether  Judge  Haynsworth  is  dishonest, 
but  whether  he  has  shown  a  tempera- 
ment which  qualified  him  to  sit  on  the 
highest  judicial  council.  The  Senator 
has  heard  me  say  this.  He  has  heard  me 
ask  the  questions  as  apologetically  as  I 
know  how.  I  do  not  know  what  else  to 

SflV 

Mr  HRUSKA.  It  is  one  thing  to  call 
attention  to  something  which  might  give 
rise  to  an  appearance  of  evil  or  to  put 
a  man  in  a  position  of  reproach,  but 
when  it  is  clearly  pointed  out  that  there 
is  no  evU,  that  there  is  no  violation  of 
the  statute,  and  there  is  nothing  im- 
proper about  being  involved  in  transac- 
tions with  that  retirement  fund,  then  it 
seems  to  me  most  Senators  who  would 
be  reasonable  and  who  would  like  to  put 
this  matter  in  the  proper  light  and  who 
had  a  fair  intendment  for  the  integrity 
of  a  man  who  has  been  on  the  bench  12 
years,  would  say,  'All  appearance  of  evil 
disappears  with  this  explanation."  Un- 
fortunately the  Senator  from  Indiana 
apparently  is  reluctant  to  do  that. 

Mr    BAYH.  May   I  quote   from   the 

guiding  language  of  the  statute  which 

has  already  been  put  into  the  Record: 

The  administrator  of  any  plan  subject  to 

the  provisions  of  this  chapter- 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  is  the  Senator 
reading?  ,    „„ 

Mr.  BAYH.  Section  307.  titie  29— 
the  administrator  of  any  plan  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  file  with  the 
Secretary  two  copies  of  the  description  of 
the  plan  and  each  annual  report  thereon.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  available  for  examina- 
tion in  the  public  document  room  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  copies  of  description 
of  plans  and  annual  reports  flled  under  this 
subsection. 

I  have  said  this  from  the  beginning.  I 
will  repeat  it  again.  As  I  recall,  when  I 
discussed  this  matter  in  the  heanngs  I 
suggested  that  we  were  dealing  with  the 
provision  under  the  canons  of  ethics  that 
a  judge  should  avoid  getting  himself  in- 
volved in  litigation.  What  if  the  proper 
precautions  had  not  been  taken,  and  the 
judge  maintained  that  financial  rela- 
tionship? A  complaint  could  have  been 
made.  The  reports  were  not  filed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  saying  he 
probably  did  not  violate  the  Federal  law. 
Mr  BAYH.  It  is  my  judgment  he  was 
not  subject  to  penalty.  It  was  inadvert- 
ent It  is  the  type  of  relationship  froni 
which  he  should  have  severed  himself 
before  he  went  on  the  bench. 

Mr  DOLE.  I  assume  the  Senator  will 
admit  that  his  individual  views  on  that 
point  vere  different.  On  page  26  of  the 
report  are  shown  the  differences  which 
come  to  mind,  where  he  said  Judge 
Haynsworth  "violated  Federal  law  in  his 
administration  of  the  Caroinla  Vend-A- 
Matic  Co.  profit  sharing  and  retirement 

plan. "  4.  4.1,  ♦ 

If  that  is  not  a  concise  statement  that 

a  man  had  violated  Federal  law,  then  I 

do  not  understand  the  English  language. 

Mr  BAYH.  If  he  violated  the  letter  of 


the  law,  he  is  not  subject  to  penalty  un- 
less it  is  a  wUlful  violation.  It  is  that 
simple.  .    ^         . 

Mr  HRUSKA.  In  no  event  is  he  sub- 
ject to  penalty  unless  it  is  willful.  He  did 
not  violate  any  law  imless  it  is  a  willful 
violation.  When  we  look  for  evidence  of 
willfulness,  it  is  not  there.  There  is  no 
showing  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  judge, 
himself,  to  have  filed  that  statement. 
There  is  no  showing  on  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  not  at  all 
concerned  about  this  type  of  relation- 
ship, as  far  as  this  trust  is  concerned? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  No,  not  when  all  of  the 
facts  are  related,  because  here  we  have  a 
situation  of  no  willful  violation,  no  show- 
ing of  the  violation  of  any  criminal 
statute,  or  the  incurring  of  any  sanction. 
We  do  have  the  rules  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  which  say. 
do  they  not,  that  "no  justice  or  judge 
shall  serve  in  the  capacity  of  an  ofBcer. 
director,  or  employee  of  a  corporation 
organized  for  profit?" 

This  corporation  is  not  organized  for 
profit.  Judge  Haynsworth  got  no  profit 
out  of  it.  The  trust  did  not  get  any  profit. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  evil,  nor  any 
circumstances  that  would  amoimt  to  a 
situation  that  he  could  be  considered  in 
reproach.  Yet  the  Senator  Insists  upon 
including  in  his  statement  inferences  of 
violation  of  the  law.  of  bad  business,  and 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  got  himself  into 
a  bad  situation. 

What  is  the  bad  situation?  We  would 
like  to  know  what  the  bad  situation  is. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  bad  situation  is  that 
he  did  not  adhere  to  the  letter  of  this 
law,  and  it  looks  bad. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Did  what? 

Mr.  BAYH.  He  did  not  adhere  to  the 

letter  of  the  law.  You  can  violate  one 

section  of  the  law  and  not  be  subject  to 

the  penalty  section;  the  Senator  knows 

that. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  He  did  not  violate  the 

Ielw 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  report  was  not  sub- 
mitted 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  No;  the  law  is  that 
there  shall  be  a  penalty  in  case  of  willful 
violation.  There  was  no  willful  violation ; 
therefore,  he  did  not  violate  the  law. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  and  I,  stand- 
ing here,  are  willing  to  concede  that 
there  was  no  willful  violation,  but  we 
have  no  proof  of  it;  do  we? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  since  when  is  it 
incumbent  upon  a  man  to  prove  he  is  in- 
nocent? The  Senator  made  the  state- 
ment; it  is  for  him  to  prove  there  was  a 
willfiil  violation.  I  do  not  think  anyoiie 
accused  of  a  crime  has  to  prove  he  is 
innocent.  Not  In  this  country.  Not  in 
America. 

Mr  BAYH.  Whether  it  was  a  willlul 
violation  or  not,  I  am  trying  to  suggest 
that  it  is  the  relationship,  the  impro- 
priety of  the  relationship. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  What  is  improper 
about  it?  No  rule  against  it.  No  law 
against  it.  It  is  perfectly  honorable; 
an  effort  to  try  to  help  the  employees 
of  the  organization.  No  motive  of  profit; 
no  corruption;  what  is  Improper  about 

it' 

Mr  BAYH.  The  verj'  fact  that  the 
judge  was  a  trustee  of  this  profitsharing 
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and  retirement  fund,  and  no  report  was 

filed  could  be  Interpreted  by  one  of  the 

employees  as  a  willful  refusal  to  file. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Oh.  it  could  be,  indeed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  And  that  employee  could 

bring    a    siilt.    which    could    ultimately 

come  before  the  Judge  in  his  own  court. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Oh.  that  argument  has 

no  application  at  all. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  Is  the  very  fact 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  None  at  all.  With  that 
standard,  the  judge  would  have  to  re- 
sign from  the  human  race,  because  one 
member  of  the  human  race,  somewhere 
along  the  line,  might  come  before  the 
court  with  litigation  against  the  judge. 
How  can  a  judge  resign  from  the  human 
race?  That  haa  no  applicability. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Therein  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  stretching  the  point  Just  a 
bit. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No  more  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  To  suggest  that  it  is  Im- 
possible for  a  man  to  sit  on  the  bench, 
when  he  has  a  pretty  good  salary,  life- 
time tenure,  and  does  not  have  to  run 
for  reelection  the  way  the  Senator  and 
I  do.  without  resigning  from  the  human 
mce  is  preposterous.  A  man  has  to  resign 
from  the  human  race,  does  he.  to  deny 
himself  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  a  board  of  trustees,  or  as  an 
officer  or  vice  president  of  a  corpora- 
tion such  as  the  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic 
Co Z'  Does  that  say  you  are  going  to  have 
to  resign  from  the  human  race? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No.  but  the  Senator  is  a 
good  debater,  and  so  he  shifts  from  the 
question  of  a  permanent  trustee  to  that 
of  a  vice  president.  But  his  argument 
will  not  hold  water.  There  is  nothing 
from  which  an  inference  of  impropriety 
could  be  drawn.  He  was  a  trustee,  and  of 
course  he  could  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
violation,  if  he  willfully  did  it.  He  could 
have  been  guilty  of  defalcation  or  em- 
bezzlement. It  is  not  proved,  but  he 
could  be.  Does  that  mean  there  is  an 
appearance  of  evil?  That  would  not  fol- 
low. And  I  still  say  there  is  nothing  upon 
which  to  charge  that  anything  is  im- 
proper, or  that  there  is  anything  that 
would  put  the  judge  in  a  position  of  re- 
proach, notwithstanding  the  recital  here 
In  the  individual  views  and  in  the  Sen- 
ators  bill  of  particulars. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  make  a  suggestion? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Surely. 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  had  considerably  more  expe- 
rience in  the  law  than  has  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  and  I  say  that  with  a  slight 
touch  of  envy  in  my  voice. 

ferhaps  we  should  let  it  rest  at  this: 
It  is  tne  contention  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  much  junior  as  he  is  to  his 
friend  from  Nebraska,  that  it  Is  possible 
to  violate  provisions  of  a  statute  and  not 
violate  tne  criminal  section.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Now.  if  the  Senator  from  Nebraksa  says 
that  is  not  possible,  let  u.s  let  the  Record 
stand  where  it  Is  and  let  the  lawyers  of 
this  countiT  decide  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  .glad  w  yield 
Mr.  DOLE.  The  reason  lor  raising  the 
point  in   the   first  instance   in  that  the 


Senator  lists  five  reasons  why  the  judge's 
appointment  should  not  be  confirmed. 
The  one  Just  read  to  the  Senator,  on 
page  26.  No.  4.  states  very  clearly — in  his 
words,  not  mine — that  "Judge  Hayns- 
worth  violated  Federal  law  in  his  admin- 
istration of  the  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic 
Co.  profit  sharing  and  retirement  plan  ' 
The  Senator  concludes,  after  listing 
these  five  reasons  why  he  should  not  be 
confirmed,  by  saying; 

Some  of  these  failings  would  be  relatively 
minor  if  each  stood  alone  But  they  do  not 
stand  alone  I'ogether  they  produce  a  pronie 
of  a  Judge  who  con.slstenUy  failed  t.j  give 
ethical  questions  the  weighty  conslderauon 
they  deserved 

The  point  in  raising  the  issue  is  this: 
First  of  all.  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  asked,  "Do  we  have  a  criminal 
on  trial,  or  are  we  trying  to  confirm 
or  not  confirm  a  judge?" 

And   second,   if  item   No.   4  drops  out 

of  the  Senator's  bill  of  particulars 

Mr.  BAYH  Does  the  Senator  say  I  am 
calling  Judge   Haynsworth   a   criminal? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  quoting  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  said.  He  is  talk- 
ing about 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  saying  I  have  called 
Judge  Haynsworth  a  criminal? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No,  I  am  simply  saying 
what  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
said. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thought  the  Senator  said 
that  is  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  quoted  me  as  saying. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No:  but  I  want  to  raise  a 
question. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Tlie  Senator  knows  there 
are  civil  and  criminal  statutes,  does  he 
not?  He  is  a  very  learned  member  of 
the  bar. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  a  member  of  the  bar. 
I  am  not  vei-y  learned. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  makes  two  of  us. 
Mr.  DOLE.  But  the  Senator  said  that 
for  five  reasons,  the  nomination  should 
not  be  confirmed.  The  question  is  raised 
only  in  an  attempt  to  sway  the  Sen- 
ator over  to  our  side,  because  if  this 
point  disappears,  he  has  only  four  left, 
and  if  another  of  them  disapp>ears,  per- 
haps there  would  not  be  sufficient  reason 
to  oppose  the  confirmation. 

The  Senator  has  said  many  times,  and 
I  agree,  that  Judge  Haynsworth  is  a  man 
of  honesty  and  integrity;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct,  basic  hon- 
esty and  basic  integrity  And  very  suc- 
cessful financially. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  only  point  he  raises  is 
that  Judge  Haynsworth   is  Insensitive? 
Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Is  that  word  used  anywhere 
in  the  canons  of  ethics? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  does  not  want 
me  to  get  out  the  canons  of  ethics  and 
start  reading  about  the  appearance  of 
impropriety,  does  he? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  could  not  find  the  word 

"insensitive"  anywhere  in    the  canons. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  making  a 

rather  unique  distinction,  but  certainly 

that  is  within  his  right. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  point  is  this:  We  are 
all  concerned.  As  the  Senator  has  said 
many  times,  we  may  reach  different  con- 
clusions: but  if  we  are  to  have  any  mean- 


ingful debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
with  reference  to  Judge  Haynsworth.  we 
should  be  perfectly  candid  with  one  an- 
otiier.  There  have  been  some  spectacular 
charges  made.  Some  may  be  correct,  some 
not  correct.  But  if  we  agree  that  per- 
haps the  charge  that  he  may  have  vio- 
lated 29  United  States  Code  is  not  cor- 
rect, and  the  Senator  now  says  that  it 
probably  was  not  correct  in  the  bill  of 
particulars,  we  ought  to  set  the  record 
straight,  .so  that  the  weight  may  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  Judge  Haynsworth 
and  the  Senators  who  have  to  make  a 
decision  on  Friday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Nice  try.  But  I  repeat  to 
my  friend  from  Kansas:  Let  us  read  the 
whole  paragraph  there  on  page  26.  be- 
cause I  think  the  preceding  sentence, 
before  the  five  points  that  the  Senator 
listed,  might  put  those  five  points  in  a 
little  different  perspective: 

Unfortunately.  Judge  Haynsworth  has  not 
taken  these  necessary  precautions  and.  as  a 
result,  his  record  has  been  blemished  by  a 
pattern  of  insenstlvlty  to  the  appearance  of 
impropriety. 

The  Senator  may  not  like  the  word 
"insensitivity."  but  I  think  he  knows 
what  It  means.  This  is  the  whole  frame 
of  reference  in  which  the  following  five 
points  are  listed. 

Then,  of  course,  if  we  are  going  to  look 
at  the  whole  picture,  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  suggest  that  we  look  at  what  I 
said  when  dealing  with  that  one  point 
specifically,  when  I  suggested  that  the 
failure  to  file  was  probably  inadvertent. 
Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  saying  there 
are  some  very  minor  points  in  the  total 
reason  for  his  opposing  the  judge? 

Mr  BAYH.  Shall  I  read  again  what 
I  said? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No,  but  if  the  Senator 
wants  to  amend  that,  when  he  says  he 

violated  the  law 

Mr.  BAYH.  He  did  violate  the  civil 
statute. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Where  is  the  violation? 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  violation  is  that  he 
did  not  file  where  the  statute  said  he 
should,  as  was  pointed  out  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  showing  in  that  kind  of  a  simple 
statement  that  it  is  a  willful  violation. 
And  the  statute  has  to  do  with  a  willful 
violation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  there  we  get 
into  the  criminal  penalty  involved.  And 
the  Senator  and  I  disagree  on  that  point. 
There  is  no  use  of  thrashing  that  matter 
out. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Tliere  is  no  violation 
unless  it  is  willful.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  prove  that  it  was  willful,  he  has  a  job. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  never  had  any  intention 
of  proving  it  was  willful.  I  said  it  was 
possible  to  have  the  violation  of  a  civil 
provision  of  a  statute  and  not  of  a  crim- 
inal provision.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
happened. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
here  a  situation  where  an  allegation  is 
made  with  reference  to  the  nominee.  The 
burden  is  not  on  the  nominee  to  disprove 
that  ne  has  done  something  and  that  it 
was  bad.  The  burden  is  on  the  people  who 
say  he  is  a  bad  man  or  an  insensitive  man 
to  prove  affirmatively  that  he  did  some- 
thing. That  has  not  been  done. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
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the  Senator's  bringing  up  these  points. 
A  couple  of  matters  have  been  mentioned 
that  I  wish  had  not  been  mentioned 
Thev  were  mentioned  inadvertently,  as  i 
say."  I  disclosed  those  as  quickly  as  i 

'^^B^th   sides   have   been    fraught   with 
frustration  from  time  to  time  because  of 
the  inaccessibility   of  the  records.  Our 
distinguished  friend,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Cook)  .  made  refer- 
ence to  this  the  other  day  when  he  was 
rather  critical  of  the  Justice  Department 
for  the  way  they  handled  this  matter  His 
counter  bill   of  particulars  stated  that 
there  was  no  Purman  trust.  We  have  the 
copy  of  the  trust  instrument  with  Judge 
Havnsworth's  signature  on  it.  So  i  ao 
not  believe  that  any  of  us  have  inten- 
tionally misrepresented  the  facts.  I  know 
that  the  other  side  has  not.  and  I  ti-ust 
that   they   will   give   me  credit  for  the 
same  intentions.  . 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  in 
some  respects  a  difficult  decision  because 
of  -he  questions  which  were  raised.  And 
I  do  not  doubt  the  propriety  of  raising 
some  of  the  questions.  However.  I  think 
in  fairness  to  the  judge,  we  should  ex- 
plain the  matter.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
a  couple  of  times  I  had  read  the  canons 
on  prior  occasions,  but  not  as  thoroughly 
as  I  have  recently. 

Canon  1  is  directed  to  lawyers. 
Mr  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
some' responsibility  to  Senators  and  to 
"the  members  of  the  bar.  And  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  are  in  a  rather  peculiar 
circumstance.  The  court  is  not  in  a 
position  to  defend  itself. 

We  have  an  obligation  as  members  ot 
the  bar— and  I  assume  it  continues  into 
our  service  in  the  Senate— when  we 
think  some  of  the  charges  are  erroneous 
to  discuss  the  matter  and  tr>-  to  resolve 
it.  if  we  can  do  so  in  all  propriety,  in 
favor  of  the  court.  . 

Tliat  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  raised 
the  issue.  I  think  there  will  be  a  verj- 
close  vote  on  the  Senate  floor  on  Friday. 
Perhaps  some  Senators  are  sincerely 
in  doubt.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
now  in  agreement  that  there  was  no  v-1- 
olation  of  the  law.  it  might  make  a  dif- 
ference to  two  or  three  Senators. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will 
find  it  in  his  heart,  if  he  agrees  that  there 
was  no  violation,  to  agree  that  we  can  say 
so  on  the  Record  and  let  the  other  Sen- 
ators know  that  there  was  no  violation 
and  that  the  statements  In  the  bill  ol 
particulars,  while  they  were  inaccurate, 
were  inadvertently  made,  and  there  was 
not  anv  violation  of  a  law.  And  perhaps 
the  charge  might  be  withdrawn. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  why  do  we 
not  let  our  colleagues  read  the  Record. 
including  the  statute,  the  bill  of  partic- 
ulars and  our  colloquy,  and  then  let  them 
determine  the  matter  in  their  own  judg- 
ment? 1.    ..  T  „.411 

I  think  the  Senator  knows  what  I  wui 
respond,  and  I  know  what  he  is  trying  to 
get  to.  I  think  we  both  realize  we  have 
reached  an  impasse. 

As  forthrightly  as  I  can.  I  suggest  that 
I  do  not  see  point  4  as  a  worldbeater  in- 
sofar as  being  a  significant  conflict  of 
interest.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is.  It  Is 
one  of  the  unfortunate  situations  that 
the  judge  let  himself  get  involved  in. 


Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
is  all  we  have  here,  one  nuance  piled  on 
top  of  another. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  respect- 
fully take  Issue  with  that  description. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  will  take  them  one  at 

a  time.  ,,    ^    r, 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  rest  easier  tonight  by  reading 
that  interpretation  into  my  statement,  I 
will  let  him  do  so.  However,  I  do  not  In- 
terpret It  In  that  way.  Perhaps  we  have 
set  the  record  straight  on  the  matter. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
is  saying  that  if  there  was  any  violation, 
it  was  of  the  civil  part  and  not  of  the 
criminal  part. 

Mr  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  correct.  And 
further— perhaps  I  should  not  open  the 
matter  any  further— it  was  probably  in- 
advertent, but  it  just  goes  to  prove  that 
judicial  responsibility  mixed  with  com- 
plicated financial  relationships  can  result 
in  a  rather  sticky  business. 

I  have  not  tried  to  allege  that  this  is 
a  great  cause  celebre  as  far  as  the  judge 
IS  concerned.  I  think  that  it  is  another 
little  incident  that  helps  to  fill  in  the 
whole  picture.  That  is  what  concerns  me. 
I  respect  the  Senator's  judgment. 
Mr  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  saying  that 
it  probably  is  not  very  serious,  but  that 
it  is  evidence  of  an  appearance  ol 
impropriety. 

Mr  BAYH.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Mr  DOLE.  And  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  several  of  these  appearances  of 
impropriety  and  they  add  up  in  his  mind 
to  a  reason  for  not  voting  for 
confirmation. 

Mr  BAYH.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  state- 
ment. That  is  exactly  the  way  I  feel,  as  I 
read  earlier: 

some  of  these  failings  would  be  relatively 
minor  if  thev  stood  alone.  But  they  do  not 
stand  alone.  Together  they  P^^^uce  a  profile 
of  a  Judge  who  consistently  failed  to  gl^e 
ethical  questions  the  weighty  consideration 
thev  deserved. 


I  think  that  expresses  mj'  feelings  as 
accurately  as  I  am  able  to  expre^  them 
Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
said  many  times  in  the  hearings  that  he 
does  not  question  the  judge's  honesty  or 
integrity  and  does  not  question  the  right 
of  the  President  to  appoint  him  for  any 
philosophical  reason. 

The  basis  of  the  Senator's  opposition 
boils  down  to  the  so-called  insensitivity 
of  the  nominee  which  is  based  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  strikes  the 
"so-called. "  I  agree. 

Mr  DOLE.  The  Senator  can  strike 
whatever  he  wants  to,  but  I  think  that  is 

^^M?' "baYH.  I  think  the  Senator  is 

Mr  President,  over  the  last  few  weeks 
I  have  received  many  petitions  and  res- 
olutions from  various  groups  concerning 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth  to 
the  supreme  Court.  They  ^cUide  resom- 
tions  of  church  groups,  political  orgam- 
nSons.  and  the  StudentBar  Msocia- 
tion  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  petitions  circulated  to  several  of 
the  country's  law  schools  by  a  grow  of 
law  students  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  a  short  time,  they  received  an 
amazing  response. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  some  of 
the  resolutions  and  petitions  and  some 
of  the  correspondence  which  accom- 
panied them  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

The  Nomination  of  Judge  Clemekt  F 

Haynsworth 
(Approved  bv  the  Board  of  Christian  So- 
cial concerns,"  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church.  October  7.  1969,  Lake  Junaluska. 
North  Carolina.  Annual  Meeting.  Vote;  41 
for  n  against.  0  abstaining.) 

The  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns 
reaffirms  its  respect  for  and  faith  m  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  as  the  highest 
Judicial  bodjj  In  our  nation.  We  believe  the 
Court  should  continue  to  reflect,  with  fine- 
tuned  sensitivity,  the  ethical  values  which 
Americans  historically  have  embraced.  Rec- 
ognizing this,  we  express  deep  concern  over 
the  possible  appointment  of  Judge  Clement 
P.  Haynsworth  as  Justice  of  the  high  Court 
for  the  following  reasons : 

We  believe  that  a  Judge  should  refrain 
from  making  a  Judicial  decision  in  any  case 
in  which  he  has  or  contemplates  a  personal 
investment  interest  and  that  he  should  re- 
frain from  all  relations  which  would  arouse 
suspicion  of  prejudice  or  bias  of  Judgment. 
In  view  of  this,  we  are  gravely  concerned 
over  the  question  of  conflict  of  Interest, 
whether  apparent  or  real,  in  the  Darlington 
and  Brunsu^ick  cases  considered  before  Judge 
Havnsworth's  court. 

Further,  we  lecognize  that  in  major  civil 
rights  cases.  Judge  Haynsworth  has  taken  a 
position  opposing  school  desegregation,  favor- 
ing -freedom  of  choice"  plans,  and  den\ing 
rights  to  Negro  hospital  employees  and  pa- 
tients. ,   . 

We  are  also  aware  that  In  the  seven  labor 
cases  on  which  Judge  Haynsworth  sat  and 
which  were  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
all  seven  were  reversed  bv  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  history  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  and  Its  predecessors,  has  been  clear 
with  respect  to  proclaiming  strong  and  un- 
equivocal statements  on  behalf  of  civil  rights 
and  the  rights  of  labor. 

Therefore,  in  considering  the  aforemen- 
tioned we  oppose  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Clement  P.  Haynsworth  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  urge  Senators  not  to 
support  confirmation.  We  are  not  questioning 
Judge  Havnsworth's  personal  integrity,  but 
rather  his  ethical  sensitivity  at  the  polnt^s  of 
conflict  of  interest  and  human  rights.  Pro- 
spective nominees  to  the  Supreme  Court 
should  not  give  even  the  appearajice  of  im- 
propnetv  nor  should  they  be  involved  in  such 
relations  which  arouse  suspicion  regarding 
their    objectivity,    past    or    future,    on    the 

we  encourage  the  President  to  appoint  to 
the  highest  court  of  the  land  a  distinguished 
Spolntee  who  has  earned  the  right  to  the 
full  respect  of  the  American  people  by  re- 
flecting a  sensitivity  to  ethical  values  and  .^ 
fespo^iveness  to  this  century's  movement 
tow-ard  equal  Justice  under  the  law  for  all. 


STATEMENT  OF  TlLFOED  E.  DUDLEY  ^«J«^ 
COUNCIL  FOR  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAl.  ACTION. 
UNrrED  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  BEFORE  THE 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY.  RE: 
CONFIRMATION       OF       JUDGE       CLEMENT       F. 

Haynsworth 

I  am  Tllford  E.  Dudley.  Director  of  the 
Washington  OfQce  for  the  Council  lor  Chrls- 
Ua^  Soflal  Action  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ.  Our  office  Is  at  110  Maryland  Ave. 
N  E    Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

The  united  Church  of  Christ  Is  a  relative^ 
new  denomination  formed  several  years  a^ 
by  the  merger  of  the  Congregational  Chrts- 
tlln  Churches  and  the  Evange  leal  and  Re- 
formed Church.  It  has  about  7,000  local 
ch^^es  with  slightly  over  2  million  inem- 
bCTS    The  council  for  Christian  Social   Ac- 
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tlon  U  ftn  offlcM  agency  within  that  church 
with  the  raspocslblUty  of  working  to  make 
the  implicatloaa  of  the  Oospel  effective  In 
society.  Its  37  members  are  appointed  by  the 
Church    Instrumentalities. 

At  Its  meeting  on  September  30.  1869,  the 
Council  discussed  the  Presidents  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Clement  F.  Haynsworth.  Jr.  to 
membership  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The 
Council  members  were  concerned  over  Judge 
Haynsworth 's  Insensltlvlty  over  conflicts  and 
the  appearance  of  conflicts  between  his  per- 
sonal finances  and  cases  that  come  befoie 
him  and  also  over  his  philosophical  InablUt 
to  understand  and  meet  the  current  chal- 
lenges of  society.  The  discussion  culminated 
In  the  unanimous  adoption  of  a  formal  state- 
ment which  Is  set  forth  below. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  Council's 
deliberations  were  before  the  revelation — or 
at  least  without  any  knowledge — of  Judge 
Haynsworth '8  purchase  of  •16.000  worth  of 
stock  In  the  Brunswick  Corp.  while  that  com- 
pany was  involved  in  litigation  before  him 
and  his  Court.  The  Council  also  did  not  know 
that  the  Judge's  wife  still  owns  10  shares 
of  stock  m  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad 
and  that  the  Judge  has  sat  In  several  cases  In- 
volving the  C  &  O.  These  additional  Instances 
of  Improper,  or  at  least  questionable,  conduct 
would  have  sharpened  the  Council 's  convic- 
tion that  confirmation  of  the  appointment 
should  Be  denied.  The  nominee  does  not  have 
the  qitalfflcatlons  needed  for  the  nation's  top 
Judicial    authority. 

A  Statbmcnt  Adopted  September  20.  1969.  bt 
THE  Council  roa  Christian  Social  Action 
Concern  iNG  the  Appointment  or  Judge 
Haynsworth 

The  Council  for  Christian  Social  Action 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  opposes  the 
confirmation  of  Judge  Clement  P  Hayns- 
worth. Jr  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  both  because  of  his 
demonstrated  indifference  to  conflicts  of  in- 
terest and  because  of  the  philosophy  re- 
vealed by  his  decisions. 


vestment.  The  Stevens  company's  labor  re- 
laUons  problems,  among  the  moat  turbulent 
In  the  South,  have  been  in  and  out  of  the 
Foiuth  Circuit  Court  few  many  years. 

PH1L080PHT 

We  believe  that  the  nation  Is  entitled  to 
a  Supreme  Court  familiar  wth  current  trends 
and  able  to  Interpret  the  Constitution  so  as 
to  meet  the  new  challenges  that  confront 
u«  each  day.  Judge  Haynaworth's  record  dis- 
closes no  such  ability. 

In  the  long,  bitter  fight  for  deoegregated 
schooling  In  Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia, 
Judge  Haynsworth  played  an  important  role. 
In  1969.  he  wrote  a  2  to  1  decision  reversing 
a  Federal  Court  order  against  school  officials, 
holding  that  It  was  proper  to  await  action  by 
state  courts  of  Virginia. 

In  1963,  he  could  find  no  way  for  Federal 
Courts  to  cope  with  the  county's  strategy 
of  closing  down  public  schools  and  helping 
pWvate  ones  operate  with  tax  credits  for 
parents.  He  wrote; 

"When  there  Is  i  total  cessation  of  the  op- 
eration of  an  independent  public  school  sys- 
tem, there  Is  no  denial  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  though  the  resort  of  the  poor  man 
to  an  adequate  substitute  may  be  more  diffi- 
cult and  though  the  result  may  be  the  ab- 
sence of  Integrated  classrooms  In  a  locality." 
The  Supreme  Court  disagreed  In  1984, 
holding  that  even  If  Virginia  had  no  duty  to 
operate  public  schools.  It  must  operate  them 
in  Prince  Edward  if  it  operated  them  else- 
where. 

We  find  a  similar  Insensitlvlty  in  the  area 
of  civil  liberties  For  example.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth upheld  the  conviction  of  an  Illiterate 
Negro.  Elmer  Davis  of  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina, when  Davis  sought  habeas  corpus  relief 
from  a  death  sentence.  He  had  confessed  to 
a  rape-murder  after  two  weeks  in  police  cus- 
tody. The  US.  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
Haynsworth  decision  by  a  7  to  2  majority. 


conflicts  of  interest 
Federal  Judges  are  appointed  for  life  and 
the  Constitution  further  provides  that  their 
salaries  cannot  be  reduced  during  their 
tenure.  Canon  26  of  the  Code  of  Judicial 
Ethics  promulgated  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  provides:  "A  Judge  should  ab- 
stain  from  making  personal  Investments  In 
enterprises  which  are  apt  to  be  Involved  In 
litigation  In  the  court,  and  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  bench,  he  should  not  retain  such 
investments  previously  made  longer  than  a 
period  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  dispose  of 
them  without  serious  loss." 

In    1950.    when    he    was    a    practicing   at- 
torney.   Mr.    Haynsworth    and    his    partners 
formed  an  automatic  vending  machine  com- 
pany. He  became  a  stockholder,  director   and 
vice  president  and  his  wife  became  the  Sec- 
retary. In  1957  he  was  appointed  to  the  US 
Court  of  Appeals.   He  retained   his   holdings 
but  now  says  he  orally  resigned  as  vice  presi- 
dent, although  the  corporation  records  con- 
tinued  t»  list  htm  as  such   for  at  least  five 
years.  His  company  did  a  substantial   busi- 
ness  with    the   Deerlng   Mllllken    Company 
Early   in    1963   his   court    began    hearing   an 
unpoPtant  case  involving  that  company  and 
in  November  he  cast  the  deciding  vote  and 
wrote    the    opinion    favoring    the    company 
The  following  spring  he  sold  his  stock  at  a 
profit    of   8434.710.    Later    in    1964,    the    US 
Supreme   Court    reversed    his   decision    by   a 
vote  of  7  to  0. 

Testimony  at  the  current  Hearings  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  shows  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  now  holds  more  than 
$24,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  J.  P  Stevens 
textile  firm.  He  stated  at  the  hearing  that 
he  saw  nothing  wrong  in  retaining  this  In- 


Resolution  on  the  Confirmation  of 
Clement  P  Haynsworth  Prom  the 
Poijc  County  Democratic  Conference, 
Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Whereas,  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  is  presently  considering 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Clem- 
ent P.  Haynsworth  to  the  position  of  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and, 

Whereas  Judge  Clement  P.  Haynsworth  ap- 
pears to  have  substantial  Investment  hold- 
ings In  a  broad  spectrum  of  corporations 
whose  activities  are  woven  throughout  the 
fabric  of  our   nation's  economy,   and. 

Whereas,  litigation  Involving  such  cor- 
porations having  a  substantial  effect  ujxjn 
the  value  of  such  holdings  has  In  the  past 
and  will  Inevitably  In  the  future  come  before 
Judge  Haynsworth  In  his  official  capacity, 
and. 

Whereas,  Judge  Haynsworth  has  admit- 
tedly exercised  poor  Judgment  with  respect 
to  the  conflict  of  Interest  presented  by  such 
cases  and  the  requirements  of  Canons  26 
and  29  of  the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics,  and. 
Whereas,  Judge  Haynsworth  has  admit- 
tedly been  "forgetful"  with  reepect  to  the 
cases  pending  before  him  and  the  inveet- 
ments  that  he  contemporaneously  makes 
and. 

Whereas,  Judge  Haynsworth,  contrary  to 
Canon  26,  has  admittedly  engaged  in  specu- 
lative Investments  which  turned  an  Invest- 
ment of  several  hundred  dollars  Into  an 
Investment  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars at  a  time  when  such  corporation  had 
substantial  deaUngs  with  another  corpora- 
tion with  llUgatlon  pending  before  him,  and. 
Whereas,  contrary  to  Canon  26,  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  not  only  held  such  Invest- 
ments longer  than  a  reasonable  time  after 
his  appointment,  but  has  continued 
throughout  his  tenure  to  make  such  Invest- 
ments, and. 
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Whereas,  such  conduct  has  and  will  de- 
tract from  the  public  oonfldence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  legal  system,  arouse  suspicion 
a»  to  the  soundness  and  Impartiality  of  his 
decisions,  and  Impair  the  Integrity  and  ef- 
fectiveness erf  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and, 

Whereas,  sound  Judgment  would  require 
Judge  Haynsworth  to  disqualify  himself 
from  sitting  on  cases  Involving  his  own  ex- 
tensive personal  holdings,  thereby  depriving 
the  Court  and  the  public  of  one  of  nine 
Justices,  and. 

Whereas,  Judge  Haynsworth  has  through- 
out his  Judicial  tenure  sought  to  frustrate 
the  implementation  of  civil  rlghu  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
of  America:  sought  to  limit  the  application 
of  desegregation  decisions  to  slow  down  In- 
tegration; and  continued  to  hang  onto  segre- 
gationist ways  thereby  feeding  the  fires  of 
racial  Injustice  and  hatred,  all  under  the 
guise  of  a  strict  constructionist,  with  nebu- 
lous distinctions  and  reasoning  of  goesamer 
strength,  and. 

Whereas,  the  elevation  of  such  a  perron  to 
the  highest  court  of  our  land  can  only  lead 
to  a  further  deterioration  of  race  relations 
impairment  of  public  confidence  in  the  hon- 
esty and  integrity  of  our  courts,  and  further 
erosion  of  the  confidence  of  minority  groups 
in  the  ability  of  our  courts  and  legal  system 
to  protect  minority  rights  and  to  meet  the 
social  problems  of  our  day. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Polk 
County  Democratic  Conference  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  Its  members  this  29th  dav  of 
September.  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Sixty  Ninth, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the"  United 
States  of  America  the  One  Hundred  and 
Ninety  Fourth,  that  the  United  States  should 
refuse  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Clement 
P  Haynsworth  to  the  position  of  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  President 
of  the  Uiilted  SUtes  request  the  resignation 
of  Clement  P.  Haynsworth  as  a  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit,  or  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  commence 
a  Petition  of  Impeachment,  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Richard  M.  Nixon  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America  United 
States  Senators  Harold  E.  Hughes.  Jack  R 
Miller,  Birch  Bayh,  and  James  O.  Eastland 
and  United  States  Congressmen  Neal  Smith' 
John  C.  Culver,  Fred  Schwengel,  John  H. 
Kyle,  Wiley  Mayne,  William  J.  Scherle,  and 
H   R.  Gross 

Done  this  first  day  of  October.  1969. 
Glenn  E.  Buhr, 

ChaiTTTian. 

University  of  Southern 

Calitornia  Law  Center, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  October  27    1969 
Senator  Birch  Bayh, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bath:  On  Monday,  October 
13,  1969,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Stu- 
dent Bar  Association  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  Law  School  considered 
the  appointment  of  Judge  Clement  F  Hayns- 
worth, Jr..  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  res- 
olution expressing  the  Board's  opinion  as  to 
this  appointment.  The  Board  has  sent  copies 
of  the  resolution  to  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia and  wishes  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  your  efforts  in  rejecting  this  nominee. 
Your  fight  will  prove  of  benefit  to  the  United 
States  Judicial  system  and  the  American 
people. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Board  or  Governors, 
Student  Bar  Association. 
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I  Prom  the  University  of  Southern  CHlfoml* 

Law  Center.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 

RxaoLirrioN 

Whereas  the  Student  Bar  Association  Board 
of  Governors  Is  greatly  concerned  a*)out  the 
leadership  and  influence  of  this  nation's 
Judicial  system,  and. 

Whereas  the  stature  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  been  diminished  by  re- 
cent events,  and. 

Whereas  the  pending  appointment  of  Judge 
Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  raised  the  spectre 
of  criticism  and  mistrust  of  the  nation's 
highest  Judicial  body,  and. 

Whereas  Judge  Haynsworth's  insensitlvlty 
to  judicial  ethics  has  cast  grave  doubt  on 
the  propriety  of  appointing  him  to  the  Court 
whose  support  must  ultimately  rest  in  the 
respect  accorded  to  It  by  the  jjeople. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Student 
Bar  Association  Board  of  Governors  does 
strongly  urge  that  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Clement  P.  Haynsworth  be  rejected  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 


A  letter  expressing  opposition  to  the 
Haynsworth  nomination  has  been  circulating 
through  all  of  the  nation's  law  schools  for 
the  past  week.  We  have  already  received  the 
signatures  of  over  one  thotisand  students 
from  sixteen  law  schools  in  fifteen  states  on 
copies  of  this  statement.  In  some  of  these 
schools,  this  represents  but  one  day's  solici- 
tation and  In  many  others  the  petition  Is  still 
in  the  process  of  circulation.  This  expression 
of  sentiment  by  the  young  people  who  will 
constitute  America's  legal  profession  of  to- 
morrow is  In  itself  a  serious  indictment  of 
any  man  who  aspires  to  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  Judicial  system. 

The  signers  clearly  recognize  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  law,  the 
government  and  to  our  society  and  rightly 
demand  that  a  member  of  it  be  of  unques- 
tioned integrity.  Clearly,  they  realize  that 
Clement  Haynsworth  is  not  acceptable  by 
that  test,  and  the  maintenance  of  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  the  court  demands  that 
a  better  qualified  candidate  be  found. 

The  signers  also  have  expressed  their  dis- 
may over  Mr.  Haynsworth's  dlsconsonance 
with  the  ideals  and  principles  of  equal  Jus- 
tice In  civil  rights  and  in  the  rights  of  labor, 
which  are  so  Important  to  their  generation. 
The  depth  of  their  feeling  and  the  extent 
of  unanimity  Is  definitely  shown  by  a  letter 
from  the  Cornell  Law  School  where  In  one 
day,  one-fourth  of  the  student  body  signed 
the  petition  and  the  Student  Law  Association 
president  estimates  three-fourths  of  the  stu- 
dent body  will  ultimately  be  signing. 

A  profession  must  look  to  its  youth  for 
the  future  and  if  the  United  States  Congress 
looks  to  the  future  of  the  law,  its  youth  has 
significantly  indicated  opposition  to  the 
Haynsworth  nomination. 

(Petition  distributed  by  United  Students 
for  Society's  Rights:  Gregory  Murphy,  Bernle 
Carl,  Linda  Fairsteln.  James  Ghee,  c/o  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Law  School.) 

A  Petition  From  the  UNrvERsrrT  of  VniGnnA, 
United  Students  for  Society's  Rights 
We  the  undersigned  law  faculty  and 
students  strongly  oppose  the  nomination  of 
Clement  Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  following  reasons: 

( 1 )  The  ethical  questions  raised  about  Mr. 
Haynsworth's  conduct  reveal  his  Inability  to 
comprehend  his  Judicial  responsibility  and 
present  a  clear  threat  to  the  public  Image 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as.  by  Implica- 
tion, the  legal  profession. 

(2)  Mr.  Haynesworth's  (well-documented) 
record  as  a  federal  Judge  Is  replete  with 
unanimous  reversals  by  the  Supreme  Court 
demonstrating  his  Insensitlvlty  to  the  dlrec- 
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tlons  of  Judicial  thought,  and  to  the  Im- 
portant forces  of  change  In  our  times, 
especially  In  the  areas  of  labor  and  clvU 
rights.  ^     , 

Barbara  A.  Bailey,  Gregg  Murphy,  Paul 
P.  Taddem,  Ralph  W.  Setner,  Luclen 
Wulsln,   Russel   H.   Lubbin,   Philip   S. 
Davl,    Mark    W.    Brandt,    Robert    P. 
Hodores.  Mlchall  A.  Solodor,  Edward  H. 
Bains,  Jr.,  D.  Sophodes  Dodakls. 
Domlnlck    J.    Thomas,    Jr.,    Ronald    R. 
Toral,  Gary   D.  Twafel,  Tim   Spoman, 
Harvey   A.    Goldman,    W.    D.   Tucker, 
Geoffrey   P.    Hull,    Ron   Steven,    Stan 
Tharp,  John  P.  Paone,  David  Bolzem, 
James  J.  Tanous. 
Thomas    J.    Tgar,    Jr.,    Carl    W.    Tobias, 
William  S.  Horn,  Thomas  A.  Sandobonl, 
Robert  W.  Benjamin,  R.  Belk,  Jeffrey 
H.    Krasnon,    Christopher   J.    Murphy, 
Dozle   P.    Wadllls,    R.    T.    Mundy,   Lla 
Medagtla,  Lawrence  D.  Rech. 
Thomas    E.    Bundy,    Dean    L.    Hassman, 
Stephen  MlUetto,  Paul  Vincent.  John 
J.  Minihler,  Arden  B.  Schell,  Charles 
Redlck,  William  A.  Parks  Jr..  John  M. 
Oleyer.    Paul    W.    Zeller.    Gerald    W. 
Walhney.  Stephen  T.  Yandle. 
Michael  R.  Brown.  Callls  T.  Johnson  Jr.. 
Don  Carroll  Jr.,  King  O.   Golden  Jr., 
Stephen  Pevar,  Jeffrey  M.  Proper,  Mike 
Matyomas,     Kenneth    M.    Murchlson, 
Robert  C.  Miller,  Bob  G.  Hexson,  James 
G.  Wlnstead,  Robert  A.  Sugarman. 
David    R.    Johnson,    Michael    F.    Blair. 
Joseph     A.    Derrln    Jr.,    Ken    Royn, 
Gregory    L.    Juland.    A.    R.     Snyder. 
Morris   Rosenberg.   Sandra   J.    Adklns. 
Arthur   Strickland.   R.    A.   Mhl,   C.   D. 
Cowley,  Elaine  R.  Jones. 
Dave  Long,  John  P.  Kulther,  Stephen  T. 
Nyklng,      Laird      T.      Rledel,      Eugene 
Shapiro.  James  Bryan.  J.  L.  Malone  III, 
John  Cassady.  J.  Rush  Barnes.  Michael 
A.    Cohen,    Nell    S.    McBrlde,    Henry 
Hurton. 
James  P.  Meyer,  Bernard  T.  Carl.  Linda 
Fairsteln,  Robert  H.  Tony  (S.C),  Ray- 
mond G.  Osberg,  Jr..  Robert  C.  Gary, 
Edward  H.  Stover.  John  T.  Brodevile, 
Jr..  James   Ghee.   Lee   Caplln,   William 
H.  Wilson,  Jr..  Lindsay  B.  Donler.  Jr. 
John  W.  Brtnkenloff,  Peter  H.  Leroy,  A.  L. 
Williams,  Jr..  Prof.  R.  B.  Llllust.  Rob- 
ert  C.   Smith.  Charles  A.   Bentley   Jr.. 
Patrick  M.  Stanton,  George  W.  House, 
Clifford  ?.  Haygood,  Steven  R.  Belaso, 
Jean  Roane,  Brad  Foster. 
Hans  J.  Warden,  J.  Richard  Rossie.  Barry 

A.  Bryer,  John  J.  Michal,  Geoffery  H. 
Keppel,  Emmett  R.  Coetrtch,  Brad 
Brvant,  John  T.  Schell  III,  Lawrence 
D.  Gaylan,  Charles  A.  Shanon.  Peter 
T.  O'Keeffe,  Michael  D.  Wright. 

PhlUp  T.  Lacy,  W  Toderourl,  Cecil  Olwe, 
Rick  Kaplan,  David  Klrbeln,  John  X. 
Esnney,  Jr.,  Thomas  A.  Morris,  Sr., 
Vincent  V.  Shenlay  Jr.,  Barry  J.  I^vin, 
W.  C.  Ford,  Charles  L.  Jaflee.  Burton 
Greens  pon. 

John  Ons.  Andrew  H.  Goodman.  Herb 
Hyl.  W.  U.  Deane.  B.  L.  Weston,  W. 
Wm.  J.  Thorgood.  Dan  Sullivan.  Daniel 

B.  Mahonv.  B.  Vickl  Senskl.  J.  W. 
Grawely,  WlUlam  O.  Shapiro,  Alfred 
T.  Bolton. 

Carol  J.  Duane.  Jennifer  Vantoyl.  Fred- 
erick P.  Staut.  Jr.,  Rich  Seeln,  R.  A. 
Skeels,  R.  G.  Andcery,  Howard  Myers 
ni,  David  H.  Nelson.  Michael  Frledley, 
Sue  Ann  Slackln,  Kent  Chrlstlson.  W. 
Roger  Adams. 

Joseph  C.  Kenfott,  Kurt  Kaufmann, 
Anita  Baly,  WlUlam  Grant.  H.  Gregory 
Skldmore.  Thomas  B.  Spauldlng.  Gor- 
don J.  Brandt,  Jr.,  John  V.  Bufflngton, 
Charles  M.  Oberlym,  Elizabeth  C. 
Thacker,  Richard  L.  Clark,  Terence  M. 


Donnelly. 


^ 


Richard  H    Goodson,  Daniel  P.  Parfett. 
Tom  Johnston.  K.  Stewart  Evan*.  Jr.. 
Peter  F.  Edelman,  IxH-elei  Halg.  Donald 
B.  Dlllport.  Craig  M.  Bradley.  Samuel 
M.  Bradley,  Long  Smith,  A.  J.  Laub- 
ham.  Steve  Edwards. 
Ron    Tarrant,    Tom    Renehan,    Fred    D. 
Smith,  Jr..  Elaine  R.  Jones.  Jerry  R. 
Carter.  WlUlam  S.  Bowe.  Ed  Haddock, 
Jr  .  Morris  Rosenberg.  Lois  E.  Ander- 
son, Jeanne  Erhardt,  Robert  B.  Bearti, 
Jr.,     Donald    Oorenberg,    Richard     B. 
Mathews. 
D«ar  Unttd)  Students:  The  names  on  the 
petition  represent  about  V*   oi  the  Cornell 
legal   community.   I  received   It   Wednesday 
and  It  was  posted  but  one  day.  I  am  return- 
ing It  now  on  the  theory  that  It's  better  to 
have   less   than   the   maximum   number   of 
potential  signatures   than  to  submit  a  full 
list  too  late  for  effective  use.  I  would  sur- 
mise that,  given  sufficient  time,  upwards  of 
34 '8  of  our  students  would  have  signed. 

I  wish  you  success  on  what  Is  a  most  com- 
mendable effort. 

Carl  T.  Hatden, 
Preai<I«nf,  Cornell  Law  Student  Associ- 
ation. 

We  the  undersigned  law  faculty  and  stu- 
dents strongly  oppose  the  nomination  of 
Clement  Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  following  reasons: 

( 1 )  The  ethical  questions  raised  about  Mr. 
Haynsworth's  conduct  reveal  his  inatoUlty 
to  comprehend  his  Judicial  responsibility  and 
present  a  clear  threat  to  the  public  Image 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as,  by  impli- 
cation, the  legal  profession. 

(2)  Mr.  Haynsworth's  (well-documented) 
record  as  a  federal  Judge  Is  replete  with 
unanimous  reversals  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
demonstrating  his  insensitlvlty  to  the  di- 
rections of  Judicial  thought,  and  to  the  im- 
portant forces  of  change  In  our  times,  espe- 
cially In  the  areas  of  labor  and  civil  rights. 

O.    J.    Cleveland,    Andy    Hewlt,    Bradley 

Bank,    Charles    Paddy,    Gynn    J.    Ink. 

Gordon    L.    Rashner.    David    C.    Mine. 

Robert  HIU,  John  Gallagher.  Carl   S. 

Taylor.    Ellen    S.    George,    Warren    E. 

George. 
Jay  W.  Wakfi,  Booth  Kelly.  Ira  Shepard. 

Robert    D.     Gaudet.     WlUlam    Beyer. 

Peter   M.    Smith,   John   H.   Groe.   Jon 

Brod.  Carl  Braunset,  Lawrence  S.  Lese, 

Warren  D.  Brocy,  Tony  Smith,  Bruce 

Alien.  Daniel  Sleasman. 
Marc    SUberman,    Anthony    J.    Slurllno. 

Sheldon  S.  Oohn.  Robert  J  Leerw.  Pat- 
rick R.  Oster.  Lun  Anelln.  Robert  Pish. 

Stat     A.     Michlln,     Robert     Jethrers. 

A.  J    2SarJuff,  Norm  Geer.  D   C.  Wilson. 
Clifford  Wledberg,  Prank  L    Murray.  Al 

Meyerhoff,  James   S.   Strauss,  Karl   J. 

Eeze.    Jeffrey    Blvlns.    Doris    Provlne, 

Alex  Gaynes,  L.  Pollan,  Larry  Berent, 

Stephen  Hegles.  Stanley  Kantor. 
Dan   Sheehan.   Bruce   Roswlck.   Peter   I 

Wolff,  David  E.  Burford,  Nick  Schlula. 

S.  W.  Dunto,  Steve  Brown,  David  F. 

Craver.    WUUam    Pahey.    Jan    Bellsey. 

Bruce  Gorman. 
Ijeelle  A    Reovem,  Perter  Bienstock.  Jon 

Landau,    Robert   Maglelnickl    John    J. 

Strothers,    R.    V.    Kenon,    Joseph    M. 

Shamoff,  Harold   G.  Cohen,  Kurt   R. 

Kupohy,  Jeffrey  Mlstike,  Julie  HlUlss. 

A  PETTnoN  Prom  thx  Southern  UmvERsrrY 
Law  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La 

We  the  undersigned  law  faculty  and  stu- 
dents strongly  oppose  the  nomination  of 
Clement  Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  following  reasons : 

(1>  The  ethical  questions  raised  about 
Mr  Haynsworth's  conduct  reveal  his  inabUlty 
to  comprehend  his  Judicial  responsibUity  and 
present  a  clear  threat  to  the  pubUc  Image 
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of  the  Supreme  Court  aa  well  as.  by  impli- 
cation, the  legaJ  profession. 

(3)    Mr.  HaynBworth's   (well-documented) 
record    as    a    federal    Judge    Is    replete    with 
unanimous  reversals  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
demonstrating  his  Insensltlvlty  ti>  the  direc- 
tions of   judicial   thought,   and    to  the   Im- 
portant forces  of  change  in  our  times,  esise- 
clally  In  the  areas  of  labor  and  civil  rights 
BoDNET    M.    Williams, 
Student  Bar  Association  President 
Jim  Carnas.  Rodney  M.  Williams.  Fred  L 
Tlnsley.    Jr.    Robert    D     Richardson. 
Tom  E.  Roberson.  Harold  W    Isadore. 
Miss  R«(glna  McClay.   Russell   CastUle. 
Charles    Jones,    Jr.    Charles    Yancy, 
Donald    Robinson,    Edward    Rubin, 
Mack  McCaney,  Charles  Z    Hanel,  Jesse 
Pebo.  James  A  Waye.  Larry  E.  Roberts, 
Vincent  WUklns,  Jr.,  Clod  P    Richard, 
Allen  Sims,  Houston  J    Patton,  E>oug- 
las  P,  Wilson,  Samuel  Morgan,  W    H 
Samuel 
Otha   C    Nelson,   Steven   Yovmg,   Earl  D 
Thomas,  Robert  L  Conneuf,  Gall  Hand- 
le,  Sid   Cox,  Rochard   Snudy,   Warren 
Phillips,     Aaron     Harrl.s,     I.nul.s    Drew 
John  Pohl,  Mrs   P  Spencer  Torry,  Rob- 
ert Torrj-. 

A  Petition  Prom  Syr.^ci-se  UNrvERsirv 
\Ve.*he  undersls;ned   law   faculty  and  st<i- 
dents. -e*rr  ugly    oppose    the    nomination    of 
Clement  Haynswor'h  to  the  Sui)reme  Court 
for  the  folliiwifiK  rexson.s 

1 1  I  The  ethical  quest lon.s  rai.sed  about  Mr 
Haynsworth  s  conduct  reveal  his  inability  to 
comprehend  hl.s  Judicial  responsibility  and 
present  a  clear  threat  to  the  public  Image 
of  the  Supreme  Court  a;;  well  as  by  Impli- 
cation, the  legal  profes.sion 

(21    Mr     Haynsworth  s    i  well-documented  ) 
record    a.s    a    federal    Judge    is    replete    with 
unanimous  reversaLs  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
demonsLruting  his  insensitlvity  to  the  direc- 
tions of  Judicial  thought,  and  to  the  Impor- 
tant   forces   of   changes   in   our   times,   espe- 
cially in  the  arras  of  labor  and  clvU  rights 
David     D      Kerman,     Laurence     Uhllck, 
Richard    B     Boddle,    Edward    M     On- 
linofsba.    M     D     Lenith,    George    Ple- 
slnger,  Joe  Nathanson.  Rick  Tremalne, 
James  A    Rosel,  Robert  Baumann,  Ed- 
ward Plngerman.  John  A  Yaskow. 
Richard  Q.  Catanlse,  Steve  Mullens,  Tony 
Adany,  James  J.  Hook,  Mike  DlPrlma. 
William    J     Welles,    Dan    Shaugnessy, 
Jr  ,  Micbael  Coopiever,  Lawrence  Kel- 
ler,   Hairy    Newman,     Richard     Kirk, 
James  P,  Donald. 
Harvey   Spring,   Joe   DlPalma,   Tom   Ha- 
burn.   Pete  Panels.  Jeffrey  Weltzman. 
Marc  S.  Selgle,  JEimes  A.  Cuparts,  Jef- 
frey   L.    Hill.    Robert    Rublne,    Karen 
Debrow.  Frederick  G   Tobln.  Kim  Gor- 
man 
.Arthur  A.  Petoona.  Kenneth  W    Tucker. 
Nell    H.    Deutsch.    Paul    K     Mulligan, 
Richard    B     MacFarland.    Stephen    D. 
Pryk,  JcBeph  R.  Catanlse.  Rubin  Eng- 
land.  Gerald   Mlngobelle.   Jr  ,    Harvey 
Scot  Maxidelcom,  Jerry  Dorfman.  Rob- 
ert P.  Rothman. 


November  6.  1969 
Gregg  MrRPKV. 

United  Stude7its  for  Society'a  R'.ghts, 
Vnitersity  of  Virginia  Law  School, 
Cnarlottesiille.  Va. 

Dkar  Sirs;  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  petition 
that  w.ui  circul.tted  at  the  University  of  Col- 
orado law  school  before  we  received  yours. 
Hopefully  this  one  will  be  satisfactory,  al- 
though it  was  addressed  to  Senators  Allott 
and  Domlnlck,  The  petition  was  posted  for 
a  period  of  about  five  hours,  during  which 
time  it  was  signed  by  fourteen  members  of 
the  faculty  and  about  14,3  students  This  fig- 
ure represents  almost  half  of  the  student 
body   at   this  law  school.   Undoubtedly  more 


would  have  signed  had  we  left  the  petition 
up  longer. 

Hopefully  this  petition  will  produce  the  de- 
sired results 

Sincerely 

Walter  J   Hopp. 

October  20,  1969 
Hon  Gordon  Allott, 
Hon    Peter  Dominick, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC 

Gentlemen  As  members  and  future  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession,  we  urge  you  to 
oppose  the  confirmation  of  Judge  Clement 
Haynsworth  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 

Because  of  the  vital  role  the  Supreme 
Court  plays  in  our  government  and  society. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  Its  members  be  un- 
biased In  cases  confronting  them  and  of  un- 
questioned integrity  in  their  profe.ssional 
conduct  In  a  time  of  unprecedented  social 
change  and  conflict,  confidence  In  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Court  is  especially  necessary  The 
appciJntment  of  an  Individual  whose  Integrity 
and  Impartiality  are  open  to  serious  question 
would  undermine  th.s  confidence  and  do  a 
dl-sservlce  to  the  Judicial  svslem 

Serious  questions  have  been  ral?ed  regard- 
ing Judge  Haynsworths  personal  Interest  in 
cases  before  him  In  addition,  we  feel  that  his 
opinions  are  n.>t  consonant  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  equal  social  ju.itlce  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights  Fur  these  reasons  .i  better  quali- 
fied cmidld.ite  for  the  .Supreme  Court  should 
be  found 

Walter  J  Ho;>p.  .1  W  Raisch,  J  W 
Earley.  Walter  Slatkins,  Charles  S 
Slsk,  Andrew  V.irRas,  Bruce  Nelson, Dan 
Hale.  Nicholas  J  Bourg,  Robert  F  Hill, 
James  .^  Collins,  Peter  A  Goldstein, 
Evelvn  Roberts,  L  J  Totae 
Gus  Pluor    E    H    Hoffey    H.  W    Cavalleni. 

F  J  Baxter,  James  S.  Swift,  John . 

Ausry  Grant,  W  J  Klakev,  Gail  P. 
Lmr..  J'  n  C  Hi:ges.  Woody  Norman, 
Tnomas  Fhorsheim  Marc  Collins. 
Charles  Hutchens,  J  Michael  Harry, 
Chester  C  Edward,  Lulze  Q  Adler, 
Jill  Ragsdale,  Annette  Pierce,  .^nn 
Trumble,  Jim  Windhos,  Jane  Ttieance, 
Catf.yton  Adams,  Alfred  Tate,  Don  B. 
Miller- 
Bruce  G  Smith,  Mark  Levy,  Stan  Stark, 
Gary  Stumf,  U.  W.  High,  Don  Himi- 
phrey,  Thomas  E.  Meacham.  David  T 
Fisher,  Richard  Valdy,  Bette  Halorlan, 
Marlon  B  Farrls,  James  A.  Lowe. 
Phil  Cochran,  Rick  Pike,  Jim  Moranek, 
Diane  Horn.  Paul  Plnson.  Fred 
Charleston.  J.  J.  Bland.  C  W.  Maes. 
Paul  Salem,  Thomas  A.  Trainer,  Burch 
Blllard. 
Tyler  Mekpeace,  Llnder  Grueskin,  Charles 
Bolen,  L  N.  Wood,  Jr  .  Betli  Peck, 
Ja^k  Tniburable.  John  Walker. 
Dennis  M.  Glnnls.  Mary  A.  Allen.  Phil- 
ip E  Colmer,  Rober  H.  Llchty,  Archer 
B.  Howse,  Kyth  P.  Pecant.  Russel  P. 
Rowe.R.  H.  C.  Lehr 
John  T  Bruce.  N  H  Barnes.  Seymour 
Jensen,  Erwin  Pidican,  Jane  L  Cauges, 
Alan  Brothers,  Robert  Felton,  George 
Keldonlftw,  Tr  Ax  Fulton.  Jeffrey  A. 
Bullen,  Barry  M,  Johnson,  Edward 
Stevenson,  Kent  McDonald.  Mrs.  Nat- 
alie S.  Ellwood,  Charles  David  Miller. 
Piper  Murray,  Rlna  JankelU.  Prof.  R, 
Marony,  Carolyn  S,  Mcklnnon,  David 
Snyder,  M.  W.  Hertzog,  Edwardo  Voltz- 
man,  Felix  Llclnl.  Tim  Rivera,  Carmen 
Krakllng. 
.Adam  MacLaughlln,  Peter  E,  Rivers,, 
Walter  V  Lawrence,  Stanley  J.  May- 
hew,  Albert  C.  Proctor,  Diane  Delany, 
Robert  E  Ray,  Dan  M  Haskell,  Gus 
Sandstrom,  Jr  ,  Raymond  P.  Reyes, 
J  K  Miller.  Gary  M.  Jackson,  Sllvaro 
AeldlcPl 
George   Clough.    W.    Sherman   Weidner. 


November  18,  1969 

Patrick  Moynihan.  Daniel  Brantley.  J 
Downing,  Michael  Ehrllch,  Jonathan 
B.  Chase,  J  D.  Hynes,  Prank  Dubb 
Eskey.  William  L.  Ripley.  Donald  M 
Hoerl,  Morton  L.  Stanton, 

Douglas  W.  Parker,  Clifford  J.  Calhoun, 
Oscar  J  Miller,  Russell  OUn,  James  W. 
Burroughs,  Gay  P.  Sandblon,  Doug 
Brown,  H.  V.  Ellwood,  Stephan  Oder. 
Walter  Parish.  William  Brown.  Tim- 
othy Murphy 

Michael  L  Calvin,  John  C  Flanders,  H.  G. 
McCleary,  Gilbert  N.  Whltener.  David 
D.  Bellnn,  Anthony  Frank  Renzo. 
Francis  M.  Goldsberry  II,  Robert  J 
Adler,  Charles  D.  Trlbtz.  C.  F  Hurd. 
John  C  Richardson.  Harold  S.  Ben- 
dent.  Homer  H  Clark  Jr  .  Howard 
Plummer.  Terrence  A.  Frlbee. 


November  18,  1969 
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STfDENT    Bar    Association,    West 
Virginia  Univer.stiy  College  op 
Law. 
Morgantoun.  W   Va.  November  10.  1969 
Mr.  Gregg  .Murphy,  et  al 
United   Students   for   Societt.'!<'   Rights.    Uni- 
tcrsifv  of  Vi''ginia  Srhoi)!  ni  Lair.  Char- 
lottesi-ille.  Va. 
Gentlemen     This  is  the  best  \vc  could  do 
on   such   short   notice    Mavbe  it    will   help   a 
Mttlc 

Slncerelv. 

E   F   Thaxton, 

PreHden: 

We  the  uiK'erslgned  law  '.ictUtv  and  sm- 
denus  strongly  oppose  the  m-mlnntion  o{  Cle- 
ment Haynsworth  lo  the  Supreme  Court  for 
the  following  reasons: 

I  1  I  The  ethical  questions  raised  .ibotit  Mr 
Haynsworths  conduct  reveal  his  inabllily  to 
comprehend  his  uidicl.U  responsibility  .md 
presen'  a  clear  threat  to  the  public  image  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as.  by  unpllc.Ui.i.-i. 
the  legal  profession 

(2)  Mr  Havnsworth's  i  well-do.-'umeined  i 
record  as  a  .'eder.il  judge  is  replete  with 
unanimous  reversals  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
demonstrating  his  insensltlvity  to  the  direc- 
tions of  Judicial  thought,  and  to  the  impor- 
tant forces  of  change  In  our  times,  especially 
in  the  ajeas  of  labor  and  civil  rights. 

Lewis  G.  Brewer.  Betty  L  Caplan.  R  W. 
Bltytap.  Diana  Everett,  J.  Davitt  Mc- 
Atun,  Alan  B.  Mollohan,  Fred  loder, 
Dennis  L.  Schrader,  E  L.  Hoffman  III, 
Robert  Joseph  Slmol. 
Robert  L  White,  J  P  Boomer,  James  S. 
Arnold.  Larrv  Alan  Stark.  F  L  S;itter. 
David  J.  MlUston,  Charles  H.  Damron, 
Dafiiel  F  Hedges,  John  Krisa,  J  David 
Cecil,  R.  S.  Cavallars.  William  Robert 
Wooton.  William  S.  Cummings.  E  F 
Thornton. 

Junior  Bar  Association,  North- 
western University  School  op 
Law. 

Chicago,  III..  November  10.  1969 
UNtTED  Students  roR  Society's  Rights. 
UniversUy  of  Virginia  Late  School, 
Charlottesville.  Va. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  petitions 
concerning  the  Haynsworth  appointment. 
These  petitions  have  been  signed  primarily 
by  students  of  Northwestern  Law  School.  The 
student  body  at  the  Law  School  numbers 
approximately  500. 
Sincerely. 

David  M.  Mitchell. 

Secretary. 
We  the  undersigned  law  faculty  and  stu- 
dents   strongly    oppose    the    nomination    of 
Clement  Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  following  reasons: 

( : )  The  ethical  questions  raised  about  Mr. 
Haynsworth's  conduct  reveal  his  inability  to 
comprehend  his  Judicial  responsibility  and 
present  a  clear  threat  to  the  public  Image  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as  by  Implication, 
the  legal  profession. 


(2)  Mr  Haynsworth's  (well-documented) 
record  as  a  federal  Judge  Is  replete  with  unan- 
imous reversals  by  the  Supreme  Court,  dem- 
onstrating his  insensltlvity  to  the  directions 
of  Judicial  thought,  and  to  the  Important 
forces  of  change  In  our  Umes,  especially  in 
the  areas  of  labor  and  civil  rights. 

Douglas    G     Brown.    Senior:    Jeffrey    M. 
Thlner      Senior:     Elizabeth     Mulford; 
David  A.  Rood;  Ben  E.  Cohen;  Hndreu 
M  Stroglny:  John  P,  Rodhska;  Stephen 
F    Stoht:   Michael  Mushlln;  Seva  Du- 
buac;  Richard  Q.  Fox;  Carter  W.  Emer- 
son. 
David  Rudsteln,  Judge  T.  Ellis.  Norman 
Mulddo,  Douglas  M,  Brannont,  Donle 
Bwoley.  Charles  E.  Levin,  Kathy  Miller 
Hahn,  Arnold  Harrison,  James  G.  Mc- 
Connell,  A.  C.  Cunningham. 
Joan    Humphrey.    Walter    W.     Nielsen, 
Michael    G.    Blnton,    Zoela    Goldstein, 
Robert     S.     Bayer,     Stewart     Gerhltt, 
Robert  A.  Steinberg,  Wm,  D,  Mclntyre, 
David  Coeler,  Jack  Pong,  Thomas  Wm. 
Branehl.   Thomas  R.  Pendln. 
Larry   Zanger,   Nicholas   Bulle,   Richard 
Booth,  Bradford  J.  Race,  Frederick  S. 
Bursteln,  Barbara  Caulfield,  Robert  W 
Queenev,   Eugene   Runster,    Myron   D. 
Novlk,    Michael    H.    Holland,    Alee    D. 
Berry,  David  O.  Kalllck. 
John   L.   J.   Tronalczyk.   Paul    E.    Slater. 
John   A.  Rellas,  Henry  A.   Abey,  Gary 
Martin.  Dennis  P.  McPencon,  Victor  M, 
McAron,  John  J.  Blake,  Jack  Wesokay. 
S.  J.  Commody.  Ron  Zernlicker.   Enls 
Shlller. 
Catherine  Rvan.  James  J   .Aufini.  Jack  H. 
Welch,     ciark     Mitchell     Rose.     Henry 
Vess.  Alan  Norogrud,  Diane  Crawford, 
Robert    Garfollch.    Jeffery    L.    Gibbs. 
Dennis  Fields.  John  K.  Weir.  Stephen 
M.  Miller. 
Kevin    E.    Gallagher.    Richard    Chanzet. 
Harry   Seigle.   Richard   Kllng,   Martin 
Denis.  Laurence  K.  Hellman.  Thomas 
F    George.  Stephen  Horbut.  Laurence 
H.  Levlne.  Starn  Samuels. 
Charles    Uchland,    V.    Shaw,    John    M. 
Smyth,    Jr.,   R.    C.    Freeso,   Donald   S, 
Cohen,       Jonathan       Solomon.       Jeff 
Johnson, 

University  of  Pittsburgh 
We  the  undersign  law  faculty  and  students 
strongly  oppose  the  nomination  of  Clement 
Haynsworth   to   the   Supreme   Court   for  the 
following  reasons; 

( 1 )  The  ethical  questions  raised  about  Mr, 
Haynsworth's  conduct  reveal  his  inability  to 
comprehend  his  Judicial  responsibility  and 
present  a  clear  threat  to  the  public  image  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as,  by  Implica- 
tion, the  legal  profession. 

(2)  Mr.  Haynsworths  (well-documented) 
record  as  a  federal  Judge  is  replete  with 
unanimous  reversals  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
demonstrating  his  insensltlvity  to  the  direc- 
tions of  Judicial  thought,  and  to  the  im- 
portant forces  of  change  in  oiu-  times,  espe- 
ctally  in  the  areas  of  labor  and  civil  rights, 

Peter  D,  Jacobeon,  Ralph  3.  Finkus, 
Robert  L.  Flint.  Peter  R.  Penney.  A.  E. 
Deelanch,  J.  T.  GlUenbal,  Trevor  Ed- 
wards, Howard  L.  Rubenfleld.  Pel* 
Cherellla.  Ted  Miller,  Samuel  Acey, 
Martin  H.  Ausenberg. 

Joe  M.  Lewis.  Burt  F  Swope,  Ronald  M. 
Chesin.  D.  M.  Smith.  Nathanla.  Wil- 
liams. Homer  J  Harris,  Albert  Jay 
Mendelson,  James  H.  Logan,  Ken  Bake, 
Stuart  M.  Blane,  Mark  Kalserman, 
Daniel  S.  Kaploth. 

Marl  D.  Ants.  Larry  T.  May.  John  G. 
Stracner,  Gary  Wilson.  John  J.  Keller. 
Stanford  B.  Dunn.  Charles  C.  T>'son. 
Dennis  Shitobac.  Mlchae:  A.  Nemec, 
Thomas  C.  Jameson,  Paulet  Plttman, 
Michael  Handler. 

Eler  Josephson,  Michael  Brenaham, 
Thomas  M.  Burly.  Sam  Victors,  Ellssa 


Parker.   George  Teaffer.  Kim  Patrono, 
Ken  Lewis.  Jess  Warett,  R.  Lee  McLad- 

den,  Ted  Goldburg,  James  V.  Self. 
Ames  Cole,  James  V,  English.  Paul  Boas, 
Marc  Kranson,  Gordon  Banks,  Edward 
D.  delCanto,  Denis  DlLoretto,  Janet 
Horner,  John  Knight,  Edward  Masar, 
Stanley  Lederman,  William  Klnner, 
Dwlgbt  L.  Kalrber,  George  B.  Jones. 
Jan  T.  Mahachlln,  Clyde  Miller. 

Hastings  College  of  Law 
We  the  undersigned  law  faculty  and  stu- 
dents of  Hastings  College  of  the  Law  strongly 
oppose  the  nomination  of  Clement  Hayns- 
worth to  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

( 1 )  The  ethical  questions  raised  about  Mr. 
Haynsworth's  conduct  reveal  his  inability  to 
comprehend  his  Judicial  responsibility  and 
present  a  clear  threat  to  the  public  Image 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as.  by  Implica- 
tion, the  legal  profession. 

(2)  Mr.  Haynsworth's  i well-documented) 
record  as  a  federal  Judge  is  replete  wltii 
unanimous  reversals  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
demonstrating  his  Insensltlvity  to  the  direc- 
tion of  Judicial  thought,  and  to  the  Impor- 
tant forces  of  change  In  our  times,  especially 
In  the  areas  of  labor  and  civil  rights. 

Stephen  Bomes.  Jorgen  Nielsen,  A.  H. 
Rose.  Lother  Elserloh,  Steven  N.  Be- 
laces,  Howard  Watklns.  Ed  Forstenger. 
John  O'Connor.  Mary  T.  Grove.  Don 
Prlego,  Martin  A,  Kresse,  Richard 
Stampor,  Andrew  C.  Slgal. 
J  W.  Whltener,  James  D,  Grandjeau, 
Paul  Shingle,  William  S,  ■  Ogle, 
Thomas  Dobvns,  Mark  Ross,  Mike  Mil- 
ler, Jeffrey  Surche.  Richard  Oliver, 
Dion  Dury.  Anne  Chlverydagt,  Karl 
Chandler. 
Dale  F.  Smith,  T.  D,  Woo,  Ken  Cochrane, 
S  J  Phonefan.  Steven  Obermay.  Ray- 
mond A.  Alyn.  Jr..  Paul  Clark.  Bob 
Tuts.  David  I.  Stanton. 
Joel    Pressman.   John    S.    Morfirms.   Jim 

Frv-man.  Frank  A.  Konecz,  Byron   M. 

Rabin,  William  Runyarn,  Jeff  Porster, 

Margot  Champagne,  Mlchele  Schwartz, 

Neal  Snyder,  Andrew  I.  Pott,  Joseph  N. 

Ighunder. 
Dannls  T.  Garv,  Joel  Marsh,  John  Kubs, 

John  D.  Rortud.  George  Wright  Twek. 

Mike  Crady.  John  Rogers  Jay.  B.  Pagl. 

Leo  M.  Pruett,  I.  Dewey  Watson,  Ralph 

Winter,  R,  Z.  Prult, 
J   Kendrlckresse.  Dennis  Wayne  Krarke. 

Gregory  C.  Parashon.  Philip  E.  DulUon, 

Ed   Schulman.   Sandrae   Musser.   Dan 

Laverv.  Ben  Taylor.  Roger  W,  Pottor. 

Lawrence     Rosenberg.     Gary     Couter. 

Daniel  K.  Whlteham,  Gerard  F.  Roney. 

University    of    Montana 
We  the  undersigned  law  faculty  and  stu- 
dents   strongly    oppose    the    nomination    of 
Clement  Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  following  reasons: 

( 1 )  The  ethical  questions  raised  about  Mr, 
Haynsworth's  conduct  reveal  his  inability  to 
comprehend  his  judicial  reEponsibtUty  and 
present  a  clear  threat  to  the  public  image  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as,  by  implica- 
tion, the  legal  profession. 

(2»  Mr.  Haynsworth's  i  well-documented) 
record  as  a  federal  Judge  is  replete  with 
imanimous  reversals  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
demonstrating  his  insensitivity  to  the  direc- 
tions of  judicial  thought,  and  to  the  impor- 
tant forces  of  change  in  our  times,  especially 
in  the  areas  of  labor  and  civil  rights. 

Ron  A,  Belder,  Michael  S.  McKeon,  Jim 
Drlscoll.  Sharon  L.  Bretz.  Paul  B,  Smith, 
Alexander  Blewett  III,  Michael  S. 
Murphy,  Roger  A.  Barber,  Daniel  Mc- 
Carthy, Ronald  J    Glorvan,  Harold  W 

Daze. 
Terry    Casgrove,    Greg    Skakles,    WUlard 
L.    Poyer.    Terry    A.    Wallace.    Richard 


■VoUkalv.  Jim  Whalen,  Max  Halsh- 
man,  Edward  J  Brooke.  Ted  J  Poney, 
Richard  T.  McCann,  Prank  Kampfe. 
Keith  Haker. 
Pat  Sherlock.  Gary  Wilson,  Matthew  W. 
Shaw,  Bill  Leaphart,  Jim  Sudler,  Nat 
E  Ugrim,  Nick  A  Rotelng.  Chuck 
Evans. 

University   of  North  Dakota 
We  the  undersigned  law  faculty  and  stu- 
dents   strongly    oppose    the    nomination    of 
Clement  Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  The  ethical  questions  raised  about 
Mr,  Haynsworth's  conduct  reveal  his  in- 
ability to  comprehend  his  Judicial  responsi- 
bility and  present  a  clear  threat  to  the 
public  image  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  well 
as,  by  Implication,  the  legal  profession. 

(2)  Mr,  Havnsworth's  i well-documented) 
record  as  a  federal  Judge  is  replete  with 
unanimous  reversals  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
demonstrating  his  Insensltlvity  to  the  direc- 
tions of  Judicial  thought,  and  to  the  im- 
portant forces  of  change  in  our  times, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  labor  and  civil 
rights. 

Mark  Thomason,  Sal  Lorello  M&rcia 
O'Kellv.  Keith  Rodll.  Henry  F  Rom- 
page.  Judl  McDonald.  Tony  Holter, 
Thomas  H.  Edstrom.  James  R.  Flett. 
George  V    Goodwin,  R    E.  Gross 

Dwight  F  Kalash.  William  Muldoan. 
R.  Paumephall.  Barry  T.  Olsen.  K  U. 
Relnck.  Stanley  M.  Axelrod,  Gary 
Schnech,  Mario  Gonzalez,  Todd  J. 
O'Malley,  John  Ohon. 

Texas  Sovthern  University 
We  the  undersigned  law  faculty  and  stu- 
dents   strongly    oppose    the    nomination    of 
Clement  Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  The  ethical  questions  raised  about  Mr, 
Haynsworth's  conduct  reveal  his  Inability  to 
comprehend  his  Judicial  responsibility  and 
present  a  clear  threat  to  the  public  image  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as,  by  Implica- 
tion, the  legal  profession. 

(2)  Mr  Havnsworth's  i  well-documented ) 
record  as  a  federal  Judge  is  replete  with 
unanimous  reversals  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
demonstrating  his  insensltUity  to  the  direc- 
tions of  Judicial  thought,  and  to  the  impor- 
tant forces  of  change  In  our  times,  especially 
In  the  areas  of  labor  and  civil  rights, 

Robert  Anderson.  Blblam  Rosa.  Osborn 
L.  Caldwell.  Daniel  E.  Mueso.  Jethro 
Currle.  Earl  L.  Bush.  Kenneth  M. 
Hoyt,  Amelia  Hunter.  Norma  M.  Wat- 
son. John  F.  Hofly.  Patricia  A  Catch- 
Inqse.  Willow  P,  Connor,  Jr. 

Bruce  Johnson,  James  Buttock,  Thorn- 
ben  Cohlncln,  Bernard  L,  Mlddleton. 
Sam  Jackson,  Virgin  J.  Rhodes,  Jr. 
Craig  A.  Washington.  J.  B,  Keys. 
Thomas  J.  Jackson,  V,  E,  Morgan 

Dan  W.  Hern,  Jr.,  James  R.  Pierce,  Bill 
Monkres,  Clarle  Sludertnt,  J.  H.  Jurlm. 
Richard  Wallearrs  , 

University  op  Toledo  Law  School 
We  the  undersigned  law  faculty  and  stu- 
dents   strongly    oppose    the    nomination    of 
Clement  Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  following  reasons: 

( 1 )  The  ethical  questions  raised  about  Mr. 
Haynsworth's  conduct  reveal  his  inability  to 
comprehend  his  ludlclal  responsibility  and 
present  a  clear  threat  to  the  public  image 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as,  by  impli- 
cation, the  legal  profession. 

(2)  Mr  Havnsworth's  (well-documented) 
record  as  a  federal  Judge  is  replete  with 
unanimous  reversals  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
demonstrating  his  insensltlvity  to  the  direc- 
tions of  Judicial  thought,  and  to  the  Im- 
portant forces  of  change  in  our  times,  espe- 
cially in  the  areas  of  labor  and  civil  rights. 
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Joseph  J.  Fama,  Raymond  R.  Porte, 
Philip  J  Berg.  Peter  W.  Rimy.  Jason 
Halp.  Arthur  Ecegcuw.  B.  W.  Oallagber. 
Louts  J.  Petruezo.  Lawrence  P.  Brodle, 
John  Korn.  Peter  J.  Wayne,  Douglas 
Alyard.  Oary  M.  Victor. 

Harris  N.  Walters.  Rick  Stearns,  O  T 
Merrltt,  William  C  Bulgle.  Michael  O. 
BresUn,  Carolyn  Wheat.  John  R  War- 
rick, PhUlp  8.  Fortune.  Howard  B. 
Engle,  Jr..  James  I.  Muhlatt.  Sim 
Herb.  Thomas  V.  Splnks.  Russell  A. 
Kelm,  Samuel  Lionel  Rosenberg. 

Alan  M.  Preedman,  James  D  Cohen.  R. 
Cox.  Nick  Geven.  Jr  .  Phillip  M  Leshe. 
P  Gel.  Nell  D.  Breslln,  Anthony  P. 
Capozzl.  John  L  Jacobson.  Bernard 
Stern.  Michael  J  Vemacer.  Alan  L. 
Lapp. 

Robert  T  Malson.  Barry  Denken^ohn, 
Thomas  tt  Cassant.  Don  Holmes.  Stan- 
ley M.  Brower.  Vincent  M.  Nathan, 
Kenneth  C.  Shotland,  Joel  Rossen, 
Murray  L.  Ross.  Kenneth  A.  Rohrs, 
Horace  Rice.  Kenneth  C.  Stein. 

3ob  Llndeman.  Bob  Slhlen.  Frank  A. 
Stupah.  Jr..  Judy  Jackson.  Brian  Sin, 
Robert  J.  Potter.  Steven  C.  Rene,  John 
PJarnechl. 

VALltAMAISO    UNVERarrT 

.  We  Ifxt  undersigned  law  faculty  and  stu- 
dents ,^ongly  oppose  the  nomination  of 
Clement  Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  following  reasons : 

( 1 )  The  ethical  questions  raised  about 
Mr.  Haynsworth's  conduct  reveal  his  Inabil- 
ity to  comprehend  his  judicial  responsibility 
•and  present  a  clear  threat  to  the  public  Im- 
age of  the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as,  by  im- 
plication, the  legal  profession. 

(2)  Mr.  Haynsworth's  (well-documented) 
record  as  a  federal  Judge  Is  replete  with 
unamlmous  reversals  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
demonstrating  his  Insensltlvlty  to  the  di- 
rections of  Judicial  thought,  and  to  the  Im- 
portant forces  af  change  In  our  times,  espe- 
cially In  the  areas  of  labor  and  civil  rights. 

Robert  SwaxiBon,  Stephen  C.  Ralthe.  A. 
R.  Soderman.  Larry  Albrecht,  Robert 
Veyter,  Thomas  Dent  Cuelzar,  Wil- 
liam J.  Brendemuhl.  Jr..  Thomas  P. 
Young,  Tliomas  J.  Ruthkoeh,  Michael 
E.  Hughes,  Kenneth  R.  Tuel. 

Michael  S.  Suggert.  James  L.  Wleser.  J. 
Peter  Ault.  W.  Walter.  Mrs.  Carol 
Caldwell,  Philip  Sehaeter.  John  Hal- 
konz.  Alfred  W.  Myer,  Burton  D. 
Wlchster.  Henry  C.  Hagen,  Stephen 
N.  Brenman,  David  Horn. 

Dear  Valparasso  School  of  Law:  Enclosed 
Is  a  copy  of  a  petition  being  sent  to  as  many 
law  schools  ;\s  we  can  contact.  Please  place 
this  petltltm  In  an  appropriate  place  In  your 
law  school  and  gather  as  many  signatures  as 
possible  in  any  way  you  are  able.  Time  la 
short. 

When  you  have  finished  with  this  petition, 
please  mall  It  to  us  by  November  10  so  that 
we  can  present  them  all  to  Senator  Birch 
Bayh.  who  is  leading  the  fight  against  the 
Haynsworth  nomination. 

The  media  has  said  that  one  more  serious 
embarrassment  to  Haynsworth  could  result 
in  the  failure  of  confirmation,  and  we  hope 
that  a  massive  expression  of  opposition  to 
Mr.  Haynsworth  by  law  students  and  young 
lawyers  could  provide  the  needed  embarrass- 
ment. 
Thanks  for  your  help. 

UNrrED  Students  por 

SociETVs'  Rights. 

The  UKivERsriY  or  Virginia 

Law  Scmool. 

Wabhikoton  UNivERsrrr 
We  the  underalgned  law  faculty  and  stu- 
dents   strongly    oppose    the    nomination    of 
Clement  HaynewDrth  to  the  Supreme  Court 
tor  the  following  reasons: 


( I )  The  ethical  questions  raised  about  Mr. 
Haynsworth's  conduct  reveal  his  Inability  to 
oomprehend  hla  Judicial  responalblUty  and 
present  a  cleai-  threat  to  the  public  Image  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as,  by  Implication, 
the  legal  profession. 

(3)  Mr.  Haynsworth's  (well -documented) 
record  as  a  federal  Judge  Is  replete  with 
unanimous  reversals  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
demonstrating  his  Insensltlvlty  to  the  direc- 
tions of  Judicial  thought,  and  to  the  lmp>or- 
t&nt  forces  of  change  In  our  time*,  eapedally 
In  the  areas  of  labor  and  civil  rights. 

Mike  King,  Joseph  S.  Sanchez,  Wendy 
N.  Schiller.  Bob  Ford.  Al  Roeen.  Don 
B  Palmer,  Richard  Bertram  Teltelman. 
David  H.  CoUlna,  John  Blroth,  Amos 
Rlpe»to,  Barry  B&rr,  Rlohard  A.  Knut- 
son,  Joe  Ellis,  Norxn&n  Wlrey,  Jr., 
Brenda  Vander  Host,  Janice  Carr,  Wil- 
liam T.  Oagen,  B.  Platz,  Chris  An- 
dreoff,  Lowel  Irving,  Bd  Page,  Jim 
Or»ok,  Wayne  C.  Harvey,  Jerome  Bu- 
lansky,  Stanley  R  Nolan,  Thomas  P. 
Wataon,  Dene  Spevack,  Stisan  Olaas- 
berg,  Olenn  Altman.  OeofTrey  Z. 
Tucker,  E.  Stripes,  Ruth  Fehr,  Clyde 
Ferris,  Jr  .  Tom  HaugeUn,  Thomas  R. 
Trager,  Ward  Brue,  Richard  Kande- 
inan.  Barry  S.  Sohermer,  Andrew  M. 
Brown,  Steven  B  Flshman,  Robert  A. 
Taylor.  O  H.  Etouglaaa,  Nancy  Edel- 
man,  Jan  Marble.  Mark  Painter.  Al- 
phonse  Olbson.  Phillip  Morris,  Gary 
D.  Bui:ock,  Derek  I.  Maler. 


S.  3150— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  EMERGENCY  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  THE  NATION'S  MED- 
ICAL AND  DENTAL  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  as  In  leg- 
islative session,  and  out  of  order,  I  In- 
troduce for  myself  and  25  other  Senators 
a  bill  that  would  authorize  an  additional 
$100  million  in  grants  as  a  form  of  emer- 
gency relief  to  our  Nation's  medical  and 
dental  schools,  many  of  which  are  in 
great  financial  distress  and  in  danger  of 
being  forced  to  curtail  teaching  and  re- 
search programs  or  to  close  down  alto- 
gether. This  is  a  crisis  with  the  gravest 
humanitarian  implications,  and  my  bill 
Is  designed  to  enable  these  schools  to 
continue  programs  and  services  that  are 
in  the  national  interest. 

Joining  as  cosponsors  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  are  Senators  Bayh, 
Brooke,  Cannon,  Case,  Eacleton,  Good- 
ELL,  Harris,  Hartke,  Inouye,  Jackson, 
McCarthy,   McGovern,   Mathias,   Mon- 

DALE,     MoNTOYA,     MoSS.     NeLSON,     PaCK- 

wooD,  Pell,  Proxtty,  Randolph,  Saxbe, 
ScHWEiKER,  ScoTT,  and  Williams  of  New 
Jersey. 

I  Introduce  the  bill  as  a  iJartlal  re- 
sponse to  a  health-care  crisis  at  the 
threshold  of  which  America  stands  to- 
day. This  crisis  is  evidenced  by  skyrock- 
eting health  costs  and  is  exacerbated  by 
marked  shortages  of  doctors,  dentists, 
and  other  health  c>ersonnel — as  well  as 
seriously  inadequate,  obsolete,  and  out- 
moded health  facilities.  And  yet,  in 
the  face  of  this  crisis,  there  Is  the  Im- 
minent danger  of  the  closing  of  medical 
and  dental  schools  or  at  least  the  cut- 
back of  several  of  their  programs.  The 
critical  shortage  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists is  estimated  at  52.000  and  9,000  re- 
spectively for  1969.  If  we  are  to  meet  this 
shortage,  we  must  allocate  suCQcient  re- 
sources to  establish  a  Federal  commit- 
ment for  assisting  schools  of  medicine 


and  dentistry  to  increase  their  output  of 
graduates.  We  must  rescue  those  schools 
that  face  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
their  survival. 

The  sources  of  the  best,  the  newest,  and 
the  safest  in  health  care  and  treatment 
are  the  medical  and  dental  schools  and 
their  teaching  hospitals.  These  institu- 
tions are  traditionally  committed  to 
standards  of  excellence  in  the  care  of 
the  sick,  in  the  training  of  new  physi- 
cians, dentists  and  other  healtJh  profes- 
sionals, and  In  the  expansion  of  medical 
knowledge.  Therefore,  at  the  very  time 
that  their  survival  and  their  continued 
growth  are  so  essential  to  keeping  up 
with  the  exploding  health  needs  of  the 
Nation,  it  just  does  not  make  sense  to 
have  these  schools  on  the  brink  of  finan- 
cial disaster. 

A  month  ago  I  met  with  the  deans  of 
all  the  medical  schools  in  New  York 
State  to  discuss  the  financial  problems 
of  their  institutions  that  have  resulted 
from  cutt)acks  in  Federal  programs — 
cutbacks  that  I  will  discuss  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. I  was  told  that  three  distin- 
guished medical  institutions  from  my 
State — the  New  York  Medical  College, 
the  New  York  University  School  of 
Medicine,  and  the  Albert  Einstein  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  of  Ycshlva  University — 
are  in  such  acute  financial  straits  that 
their  very  survival  is  threatened.  So,  the 
State  of  New  York  Is  in  danger  of  los- 
ing three  of  its  10  medical  schools. 

Since  that  meeting,  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  that  this  critical  situa- 
tion is  common  across  the  country.  Two 
universities — St.  Louis  University  and 
Loyola  University  In  New  Orleans — re- 
cently discontinued  their  dental  schools 
because  they  were  unable  to  continue  to 
meet  the  financial  commitment  required 
for  maintaining  high  professional 
standards.  Although  many  medical  and 
dental  schools  throughout  the  country 
face  similar  problems,  some  are  reluc- 
tant to  admit  publicly  their  severe  finan- 
cial plight  because  of  the  repercussions 
these  disclosures  might  have  on  the  re- 
lations of  these  schools  with  the  aca- 
demic community. 

I  have  communicated  my  concern  over 
the  growing  financial  problems  of  our 
Nation's  medical  and  dental  schools  to 
Secretary  Finch,  who  fully  shares  my 
concern.  He  responded  in  a  letter  to  me: 

At  this  time  of  growing  need,  we  can 
111  afford  the  loss  of  a  single  resource  f<w 
training  medical  manpower  ...  we  will  work 
with  you  In  any  way  we  can. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  designed 
to  be  a  first  step — not  a  final  solution — 
to  this  problem.  It  is  a  stopgap,  emer- 
gency measure  that  seeks  to  save  our 
medical  and  dental  schools  from  disaster 
while  we  begin  to  correct  the  basic  prob- 
lems through  other  means.  In  fact,  the 
$100,000  in  additional  funding  provided 
under  this  bill  would  b>e  not  altogether 
dissimilar  to  disaster  relief  programs  that 
have  been  enacted  to  meet  the  ravages  of 
flood  and  hurricane — only  this  time  It 
is  our  entire  Nation  that  faces  disaster 
if  our  medical  and  dental  schools  can- 
not meet  their  current  financial  crisis. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  that  the  bill 
has  the  active  support  of  the  Associa- 
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lion  of  Medical  Colleges,  the  American 
Dental  Association,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Dental  Schools. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
issue  grants  to  medical  and  dental 
schools  in  dire  financial  straits  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  affirmative  response  to  one 
or  more  of  the  foUowing  aspects  of  na- 
tional health  poUcy :  First,  increasing  en- 
rollment of  students  for  the  purpose  of 
augmenting  the  supply  of  trained  heaJ^ 
professions  personnel;  second,  improving 
the  quality  or  delivery  of  health  care  and 
services  to  disadvantaged  persons  In  ur- 
ban or  rural  areas;  third.  Providing 
health  care  and  services  to  a  substantial 
number  of  paUents  who  are  beneficiaries 
of  programs  established  by  or  pursuant 
to  tltl^  XVni  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act:  fourth,  maintaining  present 
enrollments  and  maintaining  or  enhanc- 
ing the  quality  of  training,  despite  costs 
that  increase  more  rapidly  than  school 
income  from  all  sources.  „.   „„ 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  an 
institution  would  be  required  to  estab- 

^pirst  that  its  financial  distress  Is  at- 
tributable, in  substantial  degree,  to  seek- 
ing to  fulfill  any  of  the  national  health 
policies  which  I  have  just  outimed 

Second,  that  witiiout  the  benefit  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  Provided  under  this 
bin  the  Institution  would  be  forced  eltner 
to  discontinue  or  curtaU  its  performance 
in  meeting  this  national  health  policy. 

Third  that  the  institution  submit  a 
Plan  providing  reasonable  assurance  that 
if  it  receive  the  grant,  it  will  continue  or 
expand  its  fulfillment  of  the  national 

^'l!SriS;"ha"-any  grant  wiU  be  utilized 
in  performing  the  stated  national  health 
policies  pursuant  to  regulations  of  tne 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

The  bill  also  provides  that  when  a 
medical  or  dental  school  owns  or  is 
afaiiated  with  a  hospital,  which  the 
school  utilizes  for  its  teaching  program, 
the  hospital's  activities  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  same  as  the  school's  program 
In  determining  the  school's  participation 
in  meeting  the  specified  national  health 

Mr  President,  I  am  convinced  that  our 
medical  and  dental  schools  are  willing  to 
respond  to  the  demands  of  our  society, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  measure  to 
give  them  the  support  they  require  to 
meet  these  goals. 

The  reduction  in  appropriations  lor 
research  training  grants,  and  the  Inade- 
quate funding  for  the  programs  con- 
tained in  the  Health  Manpower  Act.  have 
caused  a  drain  on  our  medical  and  d«ital 
schools  and  teaching  hospitals.  Infla- 
tionary costs  Involving  the  provision  o< 
sophisticated  equipment  and  facilities 
necessary  for  the  deUvery  or  adequate 
health  care  In  our  large  teaching  hos- 
pitals have  made  it  virtually  Impossible 
for  many  of  these  Institutions  located  in 
our  urban  areas  to  exist  without  emer- 
gency Federal  financial  assistance. 

The  effects  of  research  cuts  reverberate 
throughout  a  medical  school,  affecting 
teaching  and  graduate  training  as  well 
as  science.  When  budget  cuts  sUce  deeply 
Into  finda  for  research  training  granU 


and  feUowshlps,  the  effect  Is  to  dry  up 
the  supply  of  future  teachers  who  will 
be  needed  to  produce  the  larger  numbers 
of  doctors  and  dentists  that  both  the 
present  and  earlier  administrations  have 
said  the  Nation  must  have,  and  that  are 
called  for  in  legislation  we  in  Congress 
have  passed. 

I  believe  the  proposed  Federal  budget 
for  health  programs — vital  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  medical  and  dental 
schools  and  at  a  time  when  their  re- 
sources are  greatly  needed  by  all 
America — is  insufficient  in  our  ordering 
of  priorities.  My  survey  of  the  1970  budg- 
et for  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  shows  why  medical 
and  dental  schools,  which  have  a  major 
part  of  their  support  furnished  through 
Federal  grants,  are  in  such  dire  financial 
straits. 

The  full  authorization  permitted  In 
the  Health  Manpower  Act  for  Institu- 
tional and  Special  Project  Grants  Is 
$117  million,  and  yet  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request  falls  short  by  $15,- 
600,000 — a  sum  which  would  be  most 
helpful  In  alleviating  our  medical  schools' 
financial  distress.  This  shortfall  is  of 
particular  significance  since  an  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  special  project  grants 
is,  and  I  quote  the  legislative  language, 
to  "assist  any  such  schools  which  are  in 
serious  financial  straits  to  meet  their 
costs  of  operation." 

Funds  also  should  be  appropriated  to 
the  full  permissible  authorization  in  the 
Health  Manpower  Act  for  support  of 
construction  and  renovation  of  health 
professional  educational  facilities.  In 
1970,  there  Is  $170  million  authorized  for 
construction,  and  yet  only  $126  million 
is  requested  by  the  administration — a 
$44  million  shortfall  in  constructive 
grants  for  teaching  facilities  so  urgently 
needed  to  substantially  increase  the 
numbers  of  professional  personnel 
trained  at  these  schools. 

For  health  research  facilities  construc- 
tion, no  funds  are  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration, despite  the  fact  that  the 
1988  extension  of  the  health  research 
facility  construction  grant  programs  au- 
thorizes $20  million. 

Health  professions  student  loan  and 
scholarship  programs  funds  should  be 
increased  from  the  $16  million  for  schol- 
arships and  the  $15  mllUon  for  loans  that 
are  presently  appropriated  to  meet  the 
needs  of  medical  and  dental  students. 
These  schools  have  been  urged  to  provide 
education  for  young  people  from  eco- 
nomically   disadvantaged    backgrounds. 
They  have  attempted  to  do  this,  only  to 
find  that  the  funds  for  scholarship  and 
loans  have  been  cut  back,  forcing  them 
to  totally  subsidize  the  education  of  these 
students  out  of  resoiu-ces  that  are  badly 
required  lor  the  operation  of  their  edu- 
cation programs — funds  that  are  rapidly 
dwindling  away  under  the  onslaught  of 
rising  costs  and  inadequate  income.  The 
medical  schools  made  known  that  stu- 
dents required  $46  million  in  loans,  and 
yet  only  $15  million  was  appropriated. 
The  House  action  which  transferred  ap- 
proximately $5  mlUion  from  scholarships 
to  loans  not  only  f  aUed  to  meet  the  need, 
but  undermined  the  schools'  ability  to 
rely  upon  what  litUe  was  previously  com- 


mitted for  urgently  needed  scholarship 

fimds. 

Although  the  amount  of  the  appropri- 
ations for  student  loans  for  both  health 
professions,  $15  million;  and  nursing. 
$9  601,000;  remains  constant  from  1969 
to  the  1970  budget  request,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  student  loan  re- 
volving funds. 

There  are  two  sources  of  student  loans 
for  health  professions  and  nursing.  One 
source  is  the  appropriation,  from  which 
matching  nonrepayable  grants  are  given 
to  the  schools  to  loan  to  students.  The 
second  source  is  from  a  revolving  fund, 
whereby  the  schools  borrow  loan  funds 
from  the  Federal  Government  which 
must  be  repaid.  Together,  these  sources 
make  up  the  total  amount  of  funds 
available  for  the  loan  portion  of  student 

The  revolving  fund  is  maintained  by 
the  sale  of  notes  obtained  from  schools 
who  have  borrowed  from  the  revolving 
fund.  The  sale  of  the  notes  was  not  au- 
thorized in  1969,  so  that  funds  have  not 
become  available  to  maintain  the  re- 
volving fund.  As  a  result,  the  revolving 
funds  have  been  drastically  reduced— by 
$10  3  raUlion  for  health  professions 
schools  and  by  $4.6  miUion  for  nursing 
schools.  Since  the  requests  for  the  appro- 
priation portion  of  the  loan  program  are 
the  same  for  1970  as  for  1969,  there  wiD 
be  $10.3  million  less  for  health  profes- 
sions schools  and  $4.6  million  less  for 
schools  of  nursing  than  was  available  foT 
the  preceding  school  year. 

So  in  tei-ms  of  budgets  and  even  in 
terms  of  student  loans  and  scholarship 
funds,  there  have  been  sharp  cuts.  In  one 
case  attributable  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  just  no  money  in  the  revolving  fund 
which  was  provided.  In  addition,  there 
have  been  sharp  cutbacks  in  research 
funds  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  of  our  more 
established  research  programs.  The  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  estimated  it 
needed  $203,741,000.  But  only  $160,513.- 
000  is  scheduled  to  be  appropriated — a 
$26  miUion  shortfall  while  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  circulatory  system  con- 
tinue to  be  the  major  cause  of  death  in 
the  United  States,  accounting  for  54  per- 
cent of  all  deaths. 

The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  estimated  it 
needed  $85,065,000.  But  only  $75,852,000 
is  scheduled  to  be  appropriated— a  $10 
million  shortfall  while  uncontrolled 
population  growth  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  most  critical  problems  of  our  time 
affecting  the  health  and  well-being  ol 
everyone. 

Congress  provides  disaster  relief  when 
a  fiood  or  a  tornado  strikes.  But  this  bil) 
would  provide  disaster  reUef  of  a  mor« 
basic  nature,  because  without  it  th» 
whole  device  of  American  medical  care 
could  collapse.  This  is  not  a  wild  dream 
When  institutions  authorize  me  to  givf 
their  names  as  being  on  the  verge  of 
collapse,  that  certainly  indicates  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  July  10,  1969 
report  on  the  health  of  the  Nation'f 
health  cars  system,  stated: 

This  NaUon  is  raced  with  a  breakdown  In 
the  delivery  of  health  c«r«  unl««  imiMdUte 
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concerted    action    Is    taken    by    Government 
and  the  private  sector 

The  President  could  have  gone  a  step 
further  by  telling  the  people  that  we  are 
faced  also  with  a  crisis  in  medical  and 
dental  education  and  research  unless  as- 
sistance is  given  through  the  same  im- 
mediate concerted  action.  The  medical 
and  dental  schools  and  teaching  hospi- 
tals can  make  significant  contributions 
in  resolving  the  problems  of  providing 
quality  medical  care  in  adequate  quan- 
tity to  all  of  our  citizens — but  only  if 
they  can  remain  viable. 

We  must  move  boldly  to  rescue  our 
medical  and  dental  schools  from  the 
brink  of  financial  disaster  on  which  they 
stand. 

I  shall  do  my  utmost,  with  the  magnif- 
icent support  of  the  24  Senators  who 
are  cosponsors,  to  move  the  bill  in  our 
committee.  Our  chairman  is  sympathetic 
to  the  bill.  Indeed.  I  told  him  I  would 
introduce  the  bill  this  week. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  other  body 
will  see  some  bills  Introduced  to  the 
same  effect,  because  confidence  must  be 
restored  in  the  students,  the  faculties, 
and  the  institutions  that  contain  the 
raedical-and  dental  schools.  We  must  let 
them  1hh)w  that  we  are  not  going  to 
allow  those  schools  to  be  closed  simply 
by  virtue  of  a  financial  stringency.  I 
think  it  is  critically  important  to  strike 
a  note  of  confidence. 

I  hope  that  as  many  Senators  as  are 
moved  to  do  so  will  join  in  support  of 
the  bill.  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
move  it  as  an  emergency  measure  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  on  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  the  ranking  Republican  member. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  3150  >  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
the  making  of  grants  to  certain  medical 
and  dental  schools,  which  are  in  dire 
financial  distress,  to  enable  such  schools 
to  continue,  without  curtailment,  cer- 
tain services,  functions,  programs,  and 
activities  which  are  in  the  national  in- 
terest, introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  ifor 
himself  and  other  Senators  > ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7066 1  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft  National  Historic  Site, 
with  an   amendment,   In  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  12307)  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  Independent  executive   bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen- 
cies,   offices,    and    the    Department    of 
Housing    and    Urban    Development   for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes;  that  the  House  re- 
ceded   from    its    disagreement    to    the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  34 
and  50  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein- 
and  that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement  to   the   amendments   of   the 
Senate  numbered  5  and   14  to  the  bill 
and   concurred   therein,   each   with    an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  joint  resolution 
'S.J.  Res.  121)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  expenses  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Indian  Opportunity,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  7618) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain real  property  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Okaloosa  County,  Fla.,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

As  in  legislative  session,  the  bill  iH.R 
7618'  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
certain  real  property  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Okaloosa  County.  Fla..  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on   Armed  Services. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

As  in  legislative  session,  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Ml-.  Bartlett.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
informed  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Daniels  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Ashbrook  of  Ohio 
had  been  appointed  as  additional  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
tS.  2917)  to  improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  in 
the  coal  mining  Industry  of  the  United 
States. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment 
the  biU  (S.  92)  for  the  relief  of  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Wong  Yui. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreecj  to  the  amendment  of 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1970— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session.  I  submit  a  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl 
'H.R.  12307)  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen- 
cies, offices,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port wUl  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

'For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  November  17.  1969,  pp. 
34371-34372,  Congressional  Record.) 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
agreeable  with  the  Senate.  I  should  like 
to  have  a  short  quorimi  call.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.   PASTORE.   Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  starts,  will  he  yield  me 
about  2  minutes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  10,  1969,  I  had  a  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pastore  > .  The  colloquy  reads 
as  follows  : 

Mr    Mansfield    Mr    President,  before  the 
Senator  gets  into  the  main  part  of  his  speech 
I  wish  to  ask  a  qiiestlon  about  the  Veterans- 
Administration    hospital    at    Port    Harrison 
Mont. 

I  have  lieen  receiving  a  number  of  com- 
munications from  various  veterans'  organiza- 
tions and  individual  veterans  in  Montana 
about  the  fact  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion at  Fort  Harrison  has  closed  a  40-unlt 
wing,  stating  they  could  give  a  better  service 
with  the  remaining  facility.  That  may  be  true 
or  it  may  not  be  true,  but  the  fear  on  the 
part  of  veterans  in  Montana— and  the  State 
covers  approximately  148,000  square  miles— 
is  that  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  using 
this  as  a  first  step  to  close  down  permanently 
this  40-unu  wing,  thereby  reducing  the  ca- 
pability of  Port  Harrison  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  veterans  in  Montana.  Can  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee  give 
me  some  information  on  this  particular 
situation? 

Mr  Pastore.  Yes.  I  wotUd  be  delighted  to  do 
so 

This  is  still  Mr.  Pastore  speaking: 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  raised  the  same  question  at 
the  markup  in  full  committee  Pursuant  to 
that  statement  we  had  the  staff  check  into 
it  in  detail.  The  staff  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  proper  agency  and  the  proper  au- 
thorities therein.  We  have  been  assured  that 
the  particular  wing  is  closed  temporarily  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  patlente.  but  It  Is  avail- 
able and  win  be  available,  and  it  Is  not  to 
be  abandoned. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  could  not  ask  for  more  of 
an  assurance  than  that. 

An  assurance,  incidentally,  in  which  I 
believe  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee <Mr.  Allott),  concurred 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  Is  correct 
Mr,  MANSFIELD.  The  colloquj  con- 
tinued : 

On  behalf  of  the  veterans  of  Montana  I 
wish  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr 
Pastore)  for  his  assurance  that  this  40-unlt 
wing  will  not  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  P*sTORE.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  make  the 
Inquiry  and  gain  that  assurance 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  at  ap- 
proximately 10:57  a.m..  Dola  WUson 
called  from  Helena.  He  said  that  he  went 
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to  Fort  Harrison  Hospital  on  W«lnes- 
dav  November  12.  to  be  admitted  and 
he"  was  told  that  there  was  no  bed.  At 
that  time,  he  said  he  had  a  driver  and 
he  asked  the  people  at  Fori:  Harrison  If 
there  would  be  a  bed  at  Miles  City,  as 
he  would  have  his  driver  take  him  there. 
He  was  told  by  Fort  Harrison  that  there 
was  no  bed  at  Miles  City. 

He  was  certified  for  admission  on 
Monday.  November  17.  but  still  has  no 
bed  as  of  this  morning.  Dola  is  a  40- 
percent  senice-connected  veteran.  He 
stated  that,  while  he  was  not  exactly  an 
emergency  case,  he  was  quite  sick  when 
he  went  up  to  Helena  last  week.  He  has 
been  staying  at  his  daughter's  home  in 
the  meantime.  Dola  was  told  at  tort 
Harrison  that  they  would  pay  for  a  mptel 
room  while  he  waited  for  a  bed.  He  re- 
fused this.  ,     ,       , „ 

He  stated  on  the  days  that  he  has  been 
up  there,  he  has  seen  other  veterans 
similarly  turned  away  for  lack  of  a  bed. 
I  asked"  him  if  he  knew  who  they  were 
and  how  many.  He  did  not  have  any 
names  but  he  said  there  were  approxi- 
mately 10  that  he  knows  of.  He  went  up 
to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  office 
and  saw  Robert  Durkee.  and  he  was  told 
bv  Bob  that  Bob  knew  personally  one 
Vietnam  veteran  who  was  not  admitted 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  bed.  I  asked 
Dola  to  call  Bob  Durkee  and  ask  him  to 
send  in  to  us  the  names  of  any  veterans 
he  knows  who  have  not  been  admitted  to 
Fort  Hanison  Hospital  because  of  the 
lack  of  bed  space.  He  said  he  would  do 

^called  the  Veterans  Liaison  office  and 
told  them  of  this  situation  and  I  have 
received  a  call  back  from  the  Veterans 
Administration  office.  They  are  checking 
into  this  situation  immediately,  particu- 
lariy  in  view  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  November  14 
which  we  just  received,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  P"nted  m 
the  RECORD  at  this  point,  together  with 
other  letters  having  to  do  with  the  situ- 
ation which  seems  to  be  developmg  at 
Fort  Harrison.  i„+f«»^c 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Veterans'  Administration. 
Washington,  DC.  November  14. 1969. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.  

DEAR  senator  Mansfield:  Thank  you  for 
transmitting  the  inquiry  from  Mr.  John  G 
Gregory,  of  the  Veterans  of  Poreign  Wars^  at 
Whitehall.  Montana,  pertaining  to  the  Vet- 
eraiL-  Administration  Center.  Port  Harrison, 

^'we'^^sure  you  that  no  veteran  has  been 
discharged  prematurely  or  rejected  for  lack 
oav^lfbie  space.  Also,  no  veteran  has  been 
forced  to  go  to  the  Miles  City  Hospital.  Some 
IppTlcantffor  admission  h-^,^-- [.f  "^J 
with  their  consent,  to  our  Miles  City  Hos- 
pital when  geographical  considerations  make 
such  referrals  advisable.  That  Hospital  has 
vacant  beds  and  no  waiting  list. 

Since  closing  the  ward,  there  has  b««n  a 
sufficient  number  of  vacant  beds  on  the  re- 
maining wards  to  accommodate  the  admis- 
Mon  of  all  eligible  veterans.  There  is  no  walt- 
mg  Ust  The  action  was  effected  to  Improve 
st^ng  and  care  of  patients  by  the  concen- 
tration of  professional  and  other  s«vlce  per- 
sonnel on  the  remaining  three  wards.  The 
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nursing  staff  available  to  patients  has  been 
significantly  augmented  by  this  means  These 
beds  are  available  for  reactivation;  however, 
the  demand  at  present  does  not  exist.  This 
was  oonflrmed  by  recent  contact*  -with  the 
Center  Director  who  indicated  he  had  vacant 
beds  on  the  three  remaining  warde. 

We  shall  continue  to  meet  the  demand  for 
medical  care  at  the  Fort  Harrison  Hospital 
and  provide  effective  service  to  all  eligible 
veterans. 

Sincerely. 

Donald  E.  Johnson. 

Administrator. 


Helena,  Mont. 
Hon    Mike  Mansfield, 
US    Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mike:  I  hate  to  take  all  these  com- 
plaints to  vou  about  the  Hospital  at  Port 
Harrison,  but  reading  the  information  you 
put  in  the  local  paper,  I  would  like  very 
much  to  tell  the  man  he  is  a  you  know  what. 

I  will  admit  that  in  order  for  them  not 
to  have  a  waiting  list  there  they  very  con- 
veniently take  care  of  that  by  putting  every 
one  they  don't  want  to  let  in  the  hospital 
on  what  they  call  post  Hospital  Care  that  way 
they  do  not  keep  a  waiting  list. 

Now  this  place  and  the  man  that  gave  you 
that  false  information  I  feel  that  if  given 
a  chance  to  talk  to  all  the  people  they  turn 
awav  I  could  prove  them  liars. 

They  tell  us  the  only  reason  the  hospital 
wing  I's  closed  because  Congress  did  not  ap- 
propriate enough  money  to  operate  it. 

Some  one  is  pulling  someone's  leg.  Before 
election  comes  up  again  I  would  like  to  know 

^  R.  L.  Mock. 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C.  October  7,  1969. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  Thank  you  for 
vour  inquiry  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Lyle  Jacobson 
"who  wrote  you  concerning  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Center,  Fort  Harrison,  Montana. 
We  have  recently  taken  out  of  operation 
one  hospital  ward  of  40  beds.  This  action 
was  effected  to  improve  staffing  and  care  of 
patients  by  the  concentration  of  professional 
knd  other  service  personnel  of  the  remaining 
three  wards.  The  nursing  staff  available  to 
patients  has  been  significantly  augmented 
bv  this  means. 

"since  closing  the  ward,  there  has  been  a 
sufficient  number  of  vacant  beds  on  the  re- 
maining wards  to  admit  veterans  who.  in  the 
judgment  of  the  professional  staff  are  In 
need  of  hospital  treatment.  You  wUl  be  glad 
"o  learn  that  there  Is  no  waiting  list.  Some 
applicants  for  admission  are  being  re  erred 
With  their  consent  to  our  Miles  City  hospital, 
when  geographical  considerations  make  such 
referrals  advisable.  The  percentage  of  ap- 
nl  clnts  being  adinitted  to  Port  Harrison  is 
^omparahTe  "o  that  of  other  general  medical 
and  surgical  hospital  of  the  Veterans  Admln- 

*'we'Tre  confident  that  the  hospitalized 
veterans  will  continue  to  be  '•'ell/erved  at 
Port  Harrison.  There  are  no  plans  for  closing 
either  of  the  VA  hospitals  In  Montana. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  m  the  medical 
program  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Sincerely. 

Donald  E.  .^ohnson. 

Administrator. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  would  express  the 
hope  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is  not  again,  for  a  second  time  In  6 
years,  trying  an  end-run  around  the 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana.  We 
had  an  awfully  hard  time  keeping  the 


VA  hospital  at  Miles  City.  We  had  an 
awfully   hard   time   getting  the  neces- 
sary beds  and  the  enlargement  at  Fort 
Harrison,  and  had  looked  to  this  commit- 
tee   on  the  basis  of  its  assurances  both 
in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor,  to 
watch  this  matter  carefully  and  see  that 
what  the  committee  said  will  be  done  and 
that  this  40-unit  wing  will  not  be  dis- 
banded or  done  away  with,  but  will  be 
kept  and  that  the  veterans  of  Montana 
will  be  given  every  possible  facility  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  which  developed 
as  a  result  of  their  service  to  their  coun- 
try And  what  I  have  to  say  for  Montana 
I  intend  to  say  for  all  other  veterans  of 
all  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  how 
long  has  he  had  the  correspondence 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Since  the  Senate 
passed  the  appropriation  bill  being  con- 
sidered now  in  the  conference  report,  a 
week  ago  Monday. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  can  understand  the 
indignation  of  the  majority  leader  predi- 
cated on  the  fact  that  we  gave  him  the 
report  based  on  the  investigation  made 
by  our  staff.  Had  the  majority  leader 
given  me  the  letter  sooner.  I  would  have 
had  satisfaction  for  him  today.  If  he 
will  give  me  the  letter  now-.  I  will  get  him 
satisfaction  within  24  hours. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  What  I  have  read 
is  information  I  have  received  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  telephone  call  from  Dola  Wilson, 
from  Helena  this  morning.  But  this  is  a 
letter  dated  the  14th.  which  was  after 
the  bill  was  acted  on. 

I  hope  that  both  will  appear  in  the 
Record.  . 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
in   touch  with   the  Senator  within  24 

hours.  ,     »  ♦„ 

Mr    ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  state    ^ 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  I  pre^iously  indicated  to  him 
that  I  am  in  complete  sj-mpathy  with 
the  position  he  has  taken. 

I  joined  with  him  and  with  many  other 
Senators  in  the  fight  we  had  6  years  ago 
to  preserve  some  of  our  veterans  hospi- 
tals My  feelings  are  wholly  akin  to  his. 
I  think  we  should  see  that  our  veterans 
are  taken  care  of . 

I  join  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  this  matter^ 
Mr     MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado.  „, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  action  on 
certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  12307.  which  was  read,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
re~.rt  of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
dl^eelng  votes  of  the  two  Housee  on  the 
ai^dments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
mo7rentltled  "An  Act  making  approprla- 
lonL  for  sundry  Independent  executive  bu- 
reaus boards,  commissions,  corporations. 
I^encies.  offlcee.  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
tfg  Sid  Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal 
y^L  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for  other 
purposes." 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendments  in  disaRree- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  lt« 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  5  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  ".  of  which  $175,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  Appalachian  De- 
velopment Highway  System,  but  no  jaart  of 
any  appropriation  In  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenses  In  connection  with  commit- 
ments  for   contracts   or   grants   for   the   Ap- 


palachian E)evelopment  Highway  System  In 
excess  of  the  amount  herein  appropriated  " 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  »ie  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  14  to  the  aforeeald  bill,  and 
concur  therein  Vlth  an  amendment,  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  "$26,533  000" 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  Senate  amendments  Nos.  5  and   14. 

No.  5  limits  ooligations  to  the  amount 
appropriated  in  the  bill,  and  appropri- 
ates $175  million  for  the  Appalachian 
highway  program. 


No.  14  raises  the  appropriation  amount 
to  include  both  the  Chicago  project  and 
the  FBI  Academy  in  the  construction 
projects  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  tabulation  showing  the  ac- 
tion taken  on  the  appropriation  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


INDRrENOENT  OFFICES  AND   DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  ANH    IKBAN  DEVELOl'MEVT  AI'I'RorRI.\T|()N   lUI.I.,   H.7(i 

H  R     1X107      (IJMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OT  NEW  sntKiET  (OBI.ir,  4TION  \L)  .tTTHORITY  rOR   10«).  BVlXiKT  KSTIiHTES  FOR   1(170,   <M(]I   NTS  RF.IOMMEMlEn  IS  IIOISE    *M1  -KVMK  VKR 

HIONS   or    BILL    A.ND   roNfEKENTH     \(T10N 

l.\ot«— All  amounts  lire  in  thp  lorm  of  "approprirttiotis"  unless  othfiwise  iiidicateil) 


AKMicy  and  Item 


.S'cw  Imdiii't  Kibli-  Hiidfti't  rsliiiiates  N't-w  biidecl  folilj-  Ni-w  lnid(;i't  (dlili- 

Kalloiml)  rtiilhorlty  of  new  uihliga-  KHllonal)  aiilluirlly  tta'loni'l)  "Ulliorlly  |   (  iinfcti'm*  ailii.ii 

t'luiotpd  to  drtti'  linuHl)  .iiithority.  ii'Coniinpndwi  in  r*»0)inmeii<l«'d  in     I 

fiscal  year  l'"«i  '  llscal  yrar  I'lTO                Hou.se  1)111  .-^iMiale  bill  I 


TITLE  I 

.    JCXEd'TIVE  OFKK  E  OF  THE   PRESIDENT 

""      .M\Tii).VAi.  .Veronaitks   *M)  Sp4(E  CorsiiL 

Salaru'S  aii<1  t'xp*ns*s  .  .  _ , . 

OfTH  E  or  Emeri.en(Y   Phehre[>ne.s,s 

SaUirifS  and  px[x'I1s»s  _. 

Sulant'S  an<l  expenses,  telt'coinnuiiiication.s. 

DefciLse  mubilizatiaii  functions  of  Fideial  a(r;encies 


Total,  Oltlce  *f  Emergency  Preparedness..  

OrtlCK   or    S<IEN(E    A.SI)    TElHSOLOliY 

S:il;irie,s  and  extx'nses 

Total,  Eieculive  Olfice  of  the  President 

FINDS  Al'PROPKIATF.D  TO  THE   PRESIDENT 

Appalachian  reuional  development  pmiirams  

DLsastiT  relief  .    . , 


Total,  funds  !»ppropriate<l  to  the  President 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
Ara"Ai-\rHiA.s  ReciioNAL  Commission 

Salaries  and  exjiensps. .._ 

Civu.  Servk  e  Commission 

Salaries  and  expense.s 

Appropriation 

til/  tramfer        .  

Annuities  under  special  acts 

(Jovernnient  payment  for  annuitants,  employpes  health  benefits.    

Payment  to  civil  strvite  retirement  and  disability  fund 

Total.  Civil  Service  Commission 

COMMISSIOS  O.N  EXECVTIVE,  I.EOlSI-tTIVE.  AND  JfDICIAL  SaIABIES 

Salaries  and  expenses. -. . 

FeDER.VL    CoMMtNICATIO.NS   COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses   

Federal  Power  Commiision 

Salaries  and  expenses  

Feoekal  Tbade  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 

UtNKKAL  Services  Administratio.n 


Operating  expenses,  Public  Buildings  Service 

Repairs  and  Improvement  of  public  buildings. 

Cqpstructlon,  publtc  buildings  projects 

Construction,  official  residence  of  the  Vice  President 

Sit^and  expenses,  public  buildings  project. 

Paynient,  public  buildings  purchase  contracts 

Expenses,  U.S.  court  faculties 

Operating  expenses.  Federal  Supply  Service    

Operstlng  expenses.  National  Archives  and  Records  dervice 
f^atiooal  historical  publication  grants. 


FootnotM  at  end  of  table. 


$500.  mm 


$.U4.IIO0 


4.9.VI,  IKIi 
J.  IT.'i.  I«>ll 
3.  13(1.  IKIfl 


10.  i55, 000 


',.  JHO.  noo 

J.  1195.  lion 
.t, -tiO.  1100 

HI,  t>46,  000 


1,800.000 


I.9W.0OO 


12.555.000 


13. 127. 000 


$5(«i.  ouo 


$524,000 


.V  Kill,  (KXl 
I,  79."i,  110(1 
3.  -Ill,  (Kill 


9,  WJ,  IXW 


1.875.000 


12.370.000 


I73,ti00,()00 
45,  000,  (U) 


ilS,  600,  000 


-'  4fi2,  .Vm,  (XX) 
J  170,  (XX),  000 

632.  500.  000 


445,  IXX),  000 
45,  (XX),  (XX) 


.',.  («0.  (100 
l.THS.  (XX) 
3.  JIX).  (100 

w.  was.  000 


1,018,000 


12, 477.  000 


Ui7,,V«).(IO() 
170. 1 XX),  000 


490,  0(X).  UOO 


8M,000 


890,000 


38, 564.  noo 

{e.m.ooo) 

1.360,000  I 
40.478,000  I 
72,  (XX).  000  ' 

152.862,000 


890,000 


<  41.830.000 

[?.Sf:i,0O0)i 
l.2ft,\000  I 
41.185,000 
73.000,000  ! 

157,280.000 


277.  500. 000 


890.000 


100.000 


20,720,000 


23,950,000 


40.  000.  (XX) 

(7,  j«i,  rxwi 

1,265,000 
41,185,000 
73.000.000  I 

155,450.000  i 


41,397,000 

1 7.  sei.  UOO)  • 

1,285,  (XX) 
41,185,(00 
73.000,000 

156,H47,  000 


21. 600, 000 


15,  878,  000 


'  16,  650.  000 


16.  000.  000 


22.860,000 


16.400,000 


16,  900.  000 


19,  940. 000 


278.671.000 
80.000,000 


10,  995,  000 
2,400.000 

750,000 
72,  500.  000 
19.348,000 

350.  000 


•309.  119,000 

■  61.  600.  000 

'  12,  748.  600 

150.000 

11.000,000 

2,400,000 

1,  500.  000 

78,873.000 

'  -22.  153.  000 

350.000 


19.  500.  000 


19.  500. 000 


301.  500,  000 
70,000,000 
19.  137. 000 

11.000.000 
2.400.000 

750.000 
77.  516.  900 
21.360.000 

350.000 


309,  119.000 
61,  000.  000 
13.  248. 000 

11.000.000 

2.400.000 

I, '250,  000 

77,  515.  000 

21,350.000 

350.000  ! 


isciii.  i«)ii 


.'i.  um.  oiiii 

1.  7W."l,  ooo 

3.  2(XI,  IIKI 


9,  995,  (XX) 


1.958.(X)il 


12, 453,  (XX) 


JS2,  .yid.  Kill 
170.  IXK).  (XH) 


4,«,  500,  (XX) 


890,000 


40,  778,  .VX) 
{7.S6i,<JOIJ) 
1,  2''.'.,  IXK) 
41, 185,  (KX) 
73,  000,  (»)0 

156.228.50(1 


22,226,000 


16,400,000 


19.500,000 


307,000.000 
61.  600.  000 
26,533,000 

11,000.000 

2,400.000 

1.250.000 

77.  615.  000 

21. 360,  000 

360,000 
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INote-    All  amounts  are  in  the  form  of  "appropiiHtinu?"  unless  ,>!he™is.>  iiMlicntrMl] 


,\(tenc>  and  item 


New  buditel  wbli-   ,  Hudgel  estimates  New  budget  lobli-  New  budget  (obli- 

igatLaU  authority'       of  new  (obliga-  gational)  authority  gauonal)  authority     t  onference  action 

1     enacted  to  dat* "  tional)  authority,  recommenrled  m  recommended  n, 

fiscal  year  H«t  '           liscal  year  iy7n  Hou.se  lull                    .senate  lull                                       


TITLK   I- -Continued 

INDEPENDENT   OFFICES — Continued 

tiENEKAi,   Sekvkeh   Ahm iMSTitATiON — Continued 

Owratlng  expenses,  Transiwrtalioii  und  Communications  Ser\-ice. 
•  il)erttting  e^i»-nses.  Proi)erty  Maiuigement  and  Disposal  service.., 

salaries  and  exi)cnses,  Ottice  of  Administrator    

\llowances  and  oltice  start  for  former  Presidents. 


Kxiienses,  Presidential  Iraiisilion.    .. 
lif*/.ini»(ra«irf  optratinnt  fund  iluiulation  mi  adiiiiniitratut  exptnttt) 


Total,  (ieneral  .-Services  Administration 

Nationai   AERoVAt  tics  am.  Space  .\ii.\iinistbatioN 


Kesearch  and  development.    - 

I  (instruction  of  facilities.  

Research  ami  program  management 

Total,  National  Aeroimulies  and  Space  Administration. 

.National  SriESCE  Foundation 

.-Salaries  and  exiK'iises.  .  

.•Scientific  iictivities  (special  foreign  currency  programi 


Total,  .National  .Science  Foundation 

liESEGOTIATION    BOARD 


Salaries  and  ixi)en.ses         .      -      .  

SEriRITlE-S   AMI    E\(HAS<-.E   COMMIS.SION 

.Salaries  and  eijienses  

SEi.EiTiyE  Service  System 

salaries  and  ex|H'iises 

\'ETERA\S'    .\DMIN1STRATI0X 


Tonuiensalion  and  pensions   . .  

Keadjuslmenl  Iwnehts  

\  cterans  insurance  and  indemnities 

Medical  care  

Medical  and  firosthetic  research  

Medical  administration  and  mLscellaneous  operating  expenses. 

I  ieneral  ofierating  exix'iises  .  

I  onstructlon  of  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities 

I  i rants  for  construction  of  State  nursing  homes 

lirants  to  the  Republic  of  the   I'hilippines 

Payment  of  partici[>ation  sales  iiLSutTiciencies... 

U.an  guaranty  revolving  fund  (limitation  on  obligations) 


Total,  Veterans' Administration 

Total,  independent  offices 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
Civil  Deeense 


O|)eration  and  mainlenance —    

Research,  shelter  survey,  and  marking.     - 

Total,  Civil  Defense,  Department  of  Defense - 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDICATION,  AND  WELFARE 

I'lBuc  Health  Service 


Emergency  health. . 
Total,  Title  I. 


TITLE  II 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Renewal  and  Hovsino  Assistance 


I )  rants  for  neighborhood  facilities 

Alaska  housing - -  - 

Crttan  renewal  programs 

Rehabilitation  loan  fund ---■  

Ijow-rent  public  housing  annual  contributions 

Housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped  fund 

College  housing:  

iHCTtted  UmiUUion  for  annual  contrael  outtonatfKm  .  . 

ICumulative  timUMion  for  annual  eontrati  aulkoriztum) . 

Approprlatton  lor  payments 

Salaries  and  expenses - 


}*.  ISO.OtX) 
JH,  50U,  IXX) 

i,y3y,  tXKi 

307,000 

IXXJ,  OtX) 

( IS.  700.  000) 


502,  »10,  000 


i6, 150,  m\ 

29,  780,  0(»l 

1  !i2h.  IKX) 

440. 1«KI 

( IS.  SSS,  (KlU) 


538, 189,  600 


$6,  l.W.iXK) 

.XI,  (KKI,  IKXl 

1,^26,  U(X) 

335,  IXXl 

'  fis.nm.ijoni 


p^.  1,W,  IKX) 

.■■1.  (KKI.  (XKI 

1,  H-2»>,  OI.X) 

336,000 


$fi.  150,  (KX) 

JV,  l«»),  000 

1.^26,  (XXI 

335,  OUI 


541.413,000  i 


;s.«w.(WO) 

535,243.000  i 


[iS.HOO.OOUi 


546,  409,  IXX) 


3, 370,  300,  0(K) 

21,  800,  IXX) 

003,173,000 


3,  'J95,  273,  000 


1"  3,  (KXi,  427,  000 

58,  200,  aK) 

ti5(l,  900.  000 


3,715.  527,  (XX) 


i  (KKI,  IKXI,  (KKI 
53,233.1100 

ms.  7.V1.  iKX) 

3,  696,  983,  000 


3,  (IIH,  y27.lXXl 

58.2(X).  IXKI 

037.  400.  IKX) 

3. 715. 527.  000 


3   006,  (XXI.  (KKl 

,^3,  233,  00(1 
17(400,000 


I 


3,  CH6,  633,  OCX) 


400, 0(X),  000 


4(17,  IXXI,  (KKI 
3,000.  (KKI 


400, 000, 000 


3,140,000 


18.624.000 


06,418.000 


,W0.  IXX),  (XX) 
4.140,000 


41h,0()(),(XXI 
2,(KK).  000 


420.  000,  000 


"20.416.000 


1' 69,321,000 


3. 640.  OUO 


4,^^.IKXI.  (XKI 
3,  (XX).  000 

43I-.IXX).  (KKI 
2,(KXI.0()II 

461. 000,  (XX) 

440.  (XXI.  (KKI 

4,140.000 

4.  OUO.  UOO 

19,750.000 


20.416.000 


20,416,000 


67,375,000 


69,321,000 


()(^.  34S.(««) 


4,930,936,000 

701,200,000 

'.1, 350,  (XX) 

1,474,064,00(1 

48,018,000 

14,789,000 

207,000,000 

7,  :m.  000 

4.000,000 

1.776.000 

9,505,000 

(^50, 000, 000) 


5,041,355,000 

742,200,000 

7,253.0(») 

I-  1.624, 101,  CXXI 

I'  ,M,fi3>>.0(X) 

iMft,'J94,000 

'^  2'20,  865,  (XX) 

1"  55.  217,  000 

1'  1,000,000  I 

1,362,000 

5,7I6,0(X) 

Language 


7.408,564,000 


12,601,939,000 


7.670,701,000 


,V  041,  3.55,  (XXI 

742,  200,  WIO 

7.2.S3,(«KI 

1.541.  701.  0(X) 

54.b38.(XKI 

16  '.i.W.tKXl 

22n,»fi5,0(XI 

tW,  1.52,00(1 

4,000,tXXl 

l,3»i2,00()  i 

.■).716,  000 

{ifi.oon.oonii 

7.  705, 192, UOO 


■.  1141, 35.5.  IXXI 
:42.'20().O(XI 

1..^41,70).(KXI 

54.  ^)3^.  IXXi 

16, '.l.VI,  (XXI 

220.  865.  (XXI 

5.V217.(KXI 

4.000.  (KXI 

1 .  362.  IXXI 

.").  716,000 

iit5.00ri.<MH 


.691.257.0(X1 


5  O41.3.'^6.000 

742.  JX).  00(1 

7.253.0(X) 

1.541   701.000 

.S4.t'>3K.  (XKI 

IR.'.I.Vl.lOll 

2'20.  >>65.  (.Kill 

6'i.  l-'i2.(K)(l 

4.1KK).  00(1 

1.3fi2.00ll 

-..  716.0011 

Ui''."K).0Ofi) 

7.706.192.000 


12.737,004,600 


12,667,793,000 


12,713,391,000 


12,696.241..'>00 


$48,040,000 
12,  500, 000 


t50,  700, 000 
24,  600, 000 


$47,  700,  (XXI 
16,500.000 


$50.  700.  000 
21.800,000 


40.  200,  OUO 
20,050,000 


60,540,000 


75, 300,  000 


64,200,000 


72.500,000 


69,  -250,  OOfI 


H  4,  000,  (KXI 


12.893,634,000 


13,  461,H31,600 


6,000,000 
13,  240, 363,  000 


4,000,000 


13. 079,  868. 000 


4.(X»,00li 


13.  234.  444.  500 


35,  000,  («0 

1,000,000 

Ji  750,  000,  000 


366,000,000 
25, 000, 000 

{S,  500. 000) : 

(«,  600. 000) ; 


■"  45,  000,  IXXI 

1,000,  (XXI 

•■;  250,  000, 000 

■■3  50,  000, 000 

473.  500,  000 


35.907,000 


Total,  renewal  and  housing  assistance. 

FootDOtM  ftt  andof  ti^U. 


1, 212. 907,  000 


(7.S0O.0O(Ji 

(JS. 000.000) 

2,  500,  000 

2'  37, 500, 000 

869,500.000 


40,  UOO,  000  ! 
1,000,000 

100,  ax),  000  I 
45, 000, 000 

473  500,000 


(.5,  avj.  000) 

[11.000.000) 

2.500.000 

37.000,000 


40,000,000 

1,000,000 

250,  000,  000 

45,  000,  000 
473,  500, 000 


40,  OUO.  OtX) 

1,000,000 

250,000,000 

45,000.000 
473,  500, 000 


(7.S00.0OO) 

US. 000.000) 

2,500,000 

37,  500, 000 


i6.  $00. 000) 

{It. 000.000) 

2,500,000 

37.  000. 000 


699.000.000 


849. 500. 000 


849,  000. 000 
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1N'|)F.I'F.SI>ENT  OFFICES  AND   1  )E  TA  RTMEN'T  OF   MOl'SlNMi   AND    IRHAN   DEV  EI-OTMENT  A  1' 1' Ho  1' HI  ATluN    HILL.   I'd)  — Coiitllillcl 

Bl  IlOET  lOBI.IOATlONAI)   AITHORITV  PdR   1W»,  BVDr.ET  ESTIMATES  niR   1«70.    \M1>INT! 
SIONS   Of    HIM.    AM)   roNFEREM  K    ACTION      COIltimu'd 

(Note—All  amounts  arc  iti  the  form  of  '■appropiiiilioiis"  ii!ili>s.v  othciwist'  iiulioilfill 


II   l<     1  •  11.7      (iiMPVRATlVE  STvTEMEM  or  NEW  Bl  IlOET  i  OBI.IO  ATION  Al.)   AITHORITV  PoR   IW»,  BIDOET  ESTIMATES  roR   1«70.    \  Mill' NTS  KEl  1 IM  M  EMIEII  IN  lIUfsE  ASP  SENATE  VEH- 

SIGNS   Of    HIM.    AND   lONFERENI  K    ACTION      COIltimu'd 


AR'-ik'v  and  ll*'m 


New  btidget  loblt- 

Kiilioiiiili  luithortty 
rimcli'd  10  diilc 
fiscal  yrnr  r»i'i  ' 


Hudnot  cstimatos  Now  budget  lobll-  New  budjret  (obli- 

of  new  lobliifa-  jrattonali  iiiitlioni  y  KatlonaP  aiilliorily     ConfciviiPv  m-tioii 

Uniuih  aiillioiilN,  ri'coiiimriiili'd  in  nrominriidiMl  m 

fiscal  Seal  I'Cii  llousi'  lull  Sriialc  lull 


TITLK    M   -CoiitlniiPcl 

DUrAUTMKNT   dK   HOISINf}   AND   TRBAN 
DKVKI.OI'MKNT    -("oiitiiiili'd 

Metropolitan  L>evei.opment 


I  iMii|io'hpn.<iv»' [iliiiiniiiK  (jraiits     ..    .    .    ___ 

r..imiiiiiiity  di'yflopmfut  tniinliiR  rroRrams 

KilliiHSliliis  for  city  plaiiiuiiK  uml  uili  in  studies  .  .  ., 
Nrw  ciimintiiuty  iissisliuu-v 
I  ilK'ii  spacr  l.uid  pn»«niins 

l;i/)r'i;)riii/»jii  filuju  iilii/e  cmiinicl  (vilh"ri:nh'in  .. 

Approprmtioii    _-  

(iniiils  for  hiisio  watt'r  and  smvi'r  facilities 

(i rants  In  :ud  ;idv:iiiic<'d  a'li|Uisiticni  nf  land 

Saliiics  and  e\[^'Ilse^ 


Total,  inetropdlilaii  dcyclopiiicnt 

.\roiiKL  Cities  ani.  iloy  ernmkntvi    Helatmns 


>ilil>r>>firi,itin!i  (n  luinid'ttr 


MimIiI  cities  proKrntii    

s.il  irifs  and  cxtH'iises: 

AppiojiiLilioiis  . . 

IVl  Ifnn'fler  , ...,.,.... .^ 

Tot  il.  mhkI.'I  cities  ;ind  >!i.v.'ii,nicnt.il  rel.itioii.s 

I    RBAN    TEIllNnIo.,V     kSO     KKSEARdl 

lil'.iii  rcs.Micli  .mil  IcchiioloKV 
I  nil  ■mc'tiite  Kntiyiiij  lifiiiniiMriitiiri  fir^njr'tii 
i  imtrnct  iitith<iri:iiHiin  i 

Tot  il.  Ill  I'  III  li'cliiioliig\    iml  icsearcli 

MoKTi.  \',i.    I    HKHIT 


ll..M.'ilwlli-rstiip    111(1   Irnl.ll  hiilis:ili;    iss-l   nice 

llitiiirnii  nrrihn)  iinfnitaiicr .  iinrtiniil  /oindi/coj  inr  nnniiiil  ruulrni-t 

•iiilhiiriiiitiiin    . . 
.i'umulniv  e  mm  mil  ctntritcf  <tiit^<iTt:'itvu  i 
L'eiitiil  h"U^iiui  n'fislaticr.  imTtn'ril  I'lininiinii   <  ,r  :iiini:iil  f'ntract 

imttiiiri  :'itl''ii    .  

I  ( 'inn  hint  I' f  'iiiiuiiil  cmtrncl  'luM  TKnlinn).- 

A|ipropriation  for  pa\  incuts  

Knit  ^upplcllll■Ilt  program 

f  Ill-re  life, I  liiniliilii'ii  fur  n'liiual  rnntrnfl  iiiithiinrnliiin 

(  iiiiiiiliiti'e  iiiiiiiiai  cmitrm't  niiltiiin:iiliiin  i  

Appropri.il  loll  for  payments  

Low-  iihi  iiind>  i.iic-mcomc  sponsor  fund..  

Salaries  .md  cxpetiscs 


$43,  nax,  000 

a.lXID.UOO 

500.(100 


(70.000,000) 

IrtS.  000, 000 

7.2SII.IKXJ 


$lill.  INm.  INNI 

s.  lati,  (Kill 
*  soo,i«)u 

.'i.llOII.DDO 


-■'  Vi.  I  UK),  IK  10 

135.  ilOl'.  IKKI 

.1,  MO,  (KHl 

-■•  7.  KM.  (100 


fill. on),  000 

3.  IK  10, 000 

.'imi,  (Mill 

2.  ."iOO,  110(1 


T.s.oiil.  iiOil 

!:(.■..  mm,  iiiiii 

.',  .'.IXI.  (««l 

7.  ,V10,  (KJO 


2l«,  61M,  000 


306.350.UOO 


li.'.";.  000,  001) 

l,4H»i.  0(1(1 

(II.  :7! .iMf)) 


6%  460.000 


276.000.000 


$.VI,  KII.OOO 

3.1100,000 

.VKl.  11(10 

2.  .'■(1(1.  Il(«l 


7.'i,0(lil.  («)0 

13.'..  01)0,  00(1 

J,  ,',(111, 1111(1 

7i.VI(l,  IKHI 

276,000,000 


"  i-i7.';.  000,  000 

*>  550,  UOO  I 
(7,000,000)1 


.Slid    IKIO.  OIKl 


,^'il^  urn 


000. 000. 000 

.■iSO.  (100 
(7,000.000) 


$."1(1,  Kill,  I  mi 

3,111111,01111 

.Mm,  I  nil  I 

2,  .""wm,  inm 


T.'i.OO'l.OOO 

I3.^.  11(1(1, 000 
2,  ,'iim,  000 
7  .'.oil.  imo 


276,  000.  IKK) 


.^So,  mm 
(6, 750. 1  Kill 


ll,lK«l,  iKKI 

a.ooo.ooo) 


11,  (NX).  000 


Total.  m.rt.:npi' cr.'. lit 

FeUEKM     I\>IR»\iK    Al'MIMsTK.lTloS 
KliH)d  msur  in.  e    ... 

Fair  Hoi  sin.,    vnp  Kq'  al  (.irpuKii.MTT 

Fan  lioiLsiiig  and  cpi.il  op[«iituiiit\  prognim 

Dei'vhtmentu    Manaoe.ment 


C.enenl  adiuinistiiijioii 
Kepion.il  m.iiiagcmtint  .iiid  ■ 
W  oitiing  iipital  fund    . 


Tnt.il.  departHiental  inaiLigiiiiciit.. 

I'AHTIlIFATInN    .-^.H.ES 

r  1-  !i,.iu  ..f  p.iiliciyatioii  sales  iiistilticiennes. .. 

.-^PElTM.    iNsTlTl.  TH.lN 
National  lloineowiioi-.tu|.  KiiuiMl.Uiun    . 


{To.oBo.om 

(70.000.000) 

(70.000.000) 

(7O.i.>00.()00) 

7,000.000 

(SO.000,000) 
(7!. 000. 000) 

IJ.  iKKl.  IKHl 

.■>ii(i.  oim 

1.  -iT.^.lKKl 


tl7.'.,  ^'^l.  '**) 

'1 .10.  Odd.  1100 
(t.StO.OOO) 


30.000,000 


21.47.S.flOO 


I,  500. 000 


2,  OOU,  UK) 


6.230.000 
6,778,000 


13.1108,000 


47.638.000 


Tilt  i'.,  D.p.utJii.Mit  of  lloujiiin  ,111.1   111. , 111  1  >ev.'io|iiii. ■lit— Title 
11 


2,155.612,000 


TITLE   III 
C'(-lKl'iiKA  ITHNS 
Federal  Home  Loan   Hvnk  Hiurd 
Construction  of  heajijuartei-s  facility    .  


tirand  total,  new  liuilitet  ^obligational'  autlioiity 

Viffisistm^  I'l — 

Appropriations. 

Fiscal  y«ar  l*i9  

Fuscal  yiiar  1M70  

F  iscil  year  197 1 _    

Memorandum  - 

.\ppiopi  lalioii  to  liquid. lie  cunt  I  act  .iiilhoi  izatlou 

llraiid  tot»l 


15. 049,  246.  000 


(.li.m.ae.i/j'n 

(750.000.(100) 


(77.000.000) 


i/.i,  i:>i,!i'],'in(i\ 


(100,000,000) 
(.170,000.000) 

(100,000,000) 
1 170. 000. 000) 
"  4ti.  Ht\  000 

i  1110.000.1)00) 

Il72,00f),i)0n) 

'<  it.  IKKl.  00(1 

i.'  .(,110(1.  Olio 

J"  4.  100,  IKHl 


500,  550,  UOO 


I 


j.'i,  mm,  I  mo 


25,000,000 


(ao.000,000) 

(ISO.OOO.OOO) 

(70.000.000) 

(tiO.OOO.OOO) 

46,500.iK)(l 

(W.fWtl.uOfO 
(Itt.OOO.OIVl) 

_'3,m>i,i«io  I 
J,  mm,  000 
.!.  .'<m.  mm 


liim,  ,',,vi,  mm 

A  mill,  UOO 
-(t.ooo.ooo) 


576.  .'i-io.  000 


5.5,  m  K  I,  I  UK  I 


■25,000.000 


70.  tilXI,  IHX) 


"2.400.000 


'■  10.  .'■ill  1.1 100 


>'  o.  1100.  IKK) 

*"  111.  5I«1.  IKK) 

,■1.  7,10.  UK) 


25,  J5H.  IIUI 


56.238,000 


o  J50.  IKK) 


"2,(M2,ti38.000 


'■>  S,  400,  UOO 


15. 512,  gee.  eoo 


(1 5.  fr7.  •¥19.1:00) 
(ITo.'iO'i.iiOO) 

(i.  110.000) 


75,000.000 


2. 400.  (K« 


(100,000,000) 
(170,000,009) 

( loo.ooo.ono) 

uTo.oin.ooo) 

Jli.  .'idO.  IKKl 

(lOD.ODD.OOil) 

(;7».(A«.  Wl 

23.  (KK).  IKKI 

2.  IKK),  mm 

3,  5(K).  IKKI 


AOOO,0(KI 


55, 000,  (XK) 


•2.400,000 


.•i,  l-KKI.  IKHI 


7.  INK),  IKKI 
o,  MKI,  IKK) 
4.  33K.  IKKI 


.'1.13«,  IKX) 


.W.  238. 000 


1.660.326.000 


o,  (KK),  IKK) 
ll.'.MI.'i,  IKKI 
4.33h.  IKKI 


.'5,243.  (KK) 


56.238,000 


1.8y7, 181.000 


N  400. 1  WO 


S.  400.  («0 


14.  y09, 089.  000 


(li.7Si.0S9,000) 
(l7S.000.a00) 

(") 


'IS.'ilri.  .".'. 


iii.'.'-'S.'ufy.'i'JO) 


14. 985.  449.  UOO 


(ti.98S,U8.000) 


Ui.9>iS.ii9.iXJr» 


(90.(»>l.l"'ii 
{160.(110. (JO)) 

(8S. OX). 00(1) 
(iSi.lK'O.iioi)) 

2fi,  ,T(KI.  IKKI 

(iO.CK'.OOd) 

{nt.DDO.'Klii) 

ja.O'io.  mKl 

■J,  mm,  000 

;i,  -*jm,  mm 


55,(K)0,(K)() 


2, 400.  «»0 


0,  000.  0(KJ 


'I.  mm.  IKK) 
)ii].',iKi,  noil 
4,33)'.mKi 


23.  S3H.  IKK) 


56.  238.  00'.) 


1.869.026,000 


s  41K),  mm 


15.  1U.S70..V)U 


{IS,  It  1,870.500) 


il  a.  111.870.500) 
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1   Vmouiils  liiv  not  i.  le.luce.l  11,  lellect  lese.yes  estalilLslieil  pursuant 

1   ,«■  'lO  Jis    Includes  .'d  suppleiiienliil  but  interaccount  transfers  are  exclude 

•  Includes  •vlTS. IKKI, IKKI  cidviince  fiiiidun;  for  fiscal  yeiir  IWl. 
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SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate,  in  executive  session,  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Clement  P.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  an  Associate  Jus- 
lice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

St£lt6S 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  to  advise  and  con.sent  to  the 
nomination  of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth, 
Jr.,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Many  view  this  nomination 
as  unique  in  our  history.  There  have 
been  reports  and  polls  from  groups  and 
individuals  of  all  varieties,  but  they  can- 
not and  will  not  make  this  decision.  The 
responsibility  is  solely  that  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Few  nominations  to  the  Supreme  Court 
liave  raised  so  much  controversy  in  this 
century  since  Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  John 
J  Parker.  The  debates  on  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  and  Harlan  Fiske  Stone  also 
bear  some  relevance  on  this  nomination. 
Of  these  nominations  only  Judge  Parker 
was  rejected  and  most,  including  labor 
interests,  concede  that  that  rejection 
was  unjustified.  Judge  Parker  and  Judge 
Haynsworth  share  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  Supreme  Court 
nominees  opposed  by  organized  labor,  so 
the  union  representatives  have  testified. 
For  those  who  did  not  hear  or  have  not 
read  Senator  Cook's  excellent  review  of 
these  hearings  in  his  floor  speech  on  No- 
vember  14.    1969,   they  should  certainly 

do  so.  ,      . 

Judge  Haynsworth  is  opposed  also  by 
certain  civil  rights  organizations. 

I.  as  one  Senator,  refuse  to  consider 
l)olis  or  political  pressure  from  special  in- 
terest eroups  as  bearing  on  my  decision. 
Special  interest  groups  should  not  have 
the  final  say  here,  even  if  one  happens 
to  agree  with  the  general  objectives  and 
purposes  of  such  groups. 

The  sharp  focus  on  this  nomination 
has  come  about  primarily  because  of  the 
growing  controversy  surrounding  the  Su- 
preme Court.  We  have  all  had  something 
to  say  about  the  Warren  court,  ju- 
dicial ethics  and  confidence  in  the 
Court  at  one  time  or  another  over  the 
past  few  years.  And  because  of  this  dis- 
cussion many  are  apparently  determined 
to  see  that  there  is  no  change  in  the 
membership  of  the  Court  which  might 
change  the  philosophy  which  they  con- 
ceive as  been  expressed.  That  does  not. 


however,  alter  our  responsibility  under 
the  Constitution  to  determine  whether 
this  man  who  has  served  12  years  in  ju- 
dicial office  has  the  temperament,  abil- 
ity, integrity,  and  ethics  to  be  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Many  charges  and  allegations  have 
been  made  concerning  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  ethical  judgments  and  social, 
legal,  and  constitutional  philosophies.  All 
have  been  investigated  and  thoroughly 
reviewed.  The  record  has  been  made  over 
8  days  of  testimony  covering  some  700 
pages  with  intensive  investigation  of 
every  conceivable  point. 

Out  of  all  this,  two  factors  have  been 
publicized  which,  in  my  opinion,  have 
no  place  in  this  debate.  'Doubt"  and  "ap- 
pearance "  are  those  factors  or  watch- 
words governing  the  judgment  of  some 
of  my  colleagues.  The  record  clearly 
shows  criticisms  to  be  founded  on  over- 
generalization;  unfounded  and  occasion- 
ally outright  false  facts;  or  ethical 
standards  apparently  espoused  for  this 
nomination  alone  and  which  are  not  sup- 
ported by  law,  practice  or  judicial  re- 
quirement. In  addition,  these  opponents 
of  the  nomination  wish  to  make  these 
novel  ethical  standards  retroactive  for  6 
or  even  the  full  12  years  he  has  been  on 
the  Federal  bench. 

But  the  power  of  "advise  and  consent" 
is  an  affirmative  duty.  We  have  the  fac- 
tual record  and  we  must  decide  upon  that 
record.  We  must  vote  "yea"  or  "nay."  We 
cannot  say,  "I  do  not  know." 

Every  accusation,  every  question,  every 
"doubt"  was  investigated  and  explored. 
Nothing  was  glossed  over.  Every  "appear- 
ance" was  put  imder  a  microscope.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  made  a  record  that 
contains  answers,  not  doubts — reality, 
not  appearances.  Let  everyone  in  this 
country  know  that  a  man  can  come  be- 
fore this  body  for  confirmation  and  have 
that  decision  made  on  evidence  and 
facts. 

False  accusations  and  political  smoke- 
screens against  this  nominee  should 
weigh  almost  as  heavily  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Senate  as  they  do  on  the 
reputation  of  the  man  charged.  The  two 
highest  requirements  for  a  judge  are 
fairness  and  unbiased  judgment.  The 
Senate  has  placed  no  less  an  obligation 
on  itself  while  acting  in  a  quasi- judicial 
capacity.  Each  of  us  must  be  equal  to 
that  burden. 

The  facts  and  the  record  show  that 


we  have  before  us  a  man  of  high  reputa- 
tion, eminently  qualified  by  ever>-  judi- 
cial requirement  to  sit  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  Bar  Association 
through  its  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Federal  Judiciarj'.  Judge  Law- 
rence E.  Walsh,  gave  its  full  approval  of 
Judge  Haynsworth.  A  man's  reputation 
is  a  good  indication  of  his  integrity.  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  before  us  a  man 
who  sat  on  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fourth  Circuit  for  12  years.  This 
court  is  only  one  step  below  the  Supreme 
Court.  His  long  tenure  gave  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  interview  judges  and  lawyers 
associated  with  him.  Judge  Walsh  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  September  18  and  I  would  like 
to  quote  part  of  his  testimony  which  ap- 
pears in  the  record  on  page  138: 

At  the  request  of  Chairman  Eaetland.  we 
have  examined  Into  the  professional  qualifi- 
cations of  Chief  Judge  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth. Our  Investigation  has  consisted  of  in- 
terviews with  his  Judicial  colleagues,  inter- 
views with  a  cross -section  of  district  Judges 
and  lawyers  practicing  in  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit and  an  interview  with  Judge  Hayns- 
worth himself. 

These  Interviews  were  conducted  by  Nor- 
man P.  Ramsey  of  Baltimore,  the  Committee 
member  of  the  Foxirth  Circuit  and  his  part- 
ner. Da'vld  R.  Owen.  I  also  made  certain  In- 
quiries of  my  own.  The  members  of  the  bar 
from  whom  comments  were  received  in- 
cluded lawyers  from  each  State  In  the  Cir- 
cuit and  lawv-ers  having  different  specialities. 
For  example,  some  customarily  represehted 
plaintiffs  in  personal  injury  cases  Others 
represent  defendants.  Two  were  deans  of 
law  schools.  Two  represent  labor  unions  One 
specializes  in  admiralty  work  for  shipowners, 
another  represents  seamen  and  longshore- 
men. Two  are  outstanding  Negro  lawyers. 
Others  include  a  past  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  three  members  of 
the  Council  of  the  American  Law  Institute. 
A  sincere  effort  was  made  to  get  candid 
rep)orts  from  a  representative  sample  of  the 
bar. 

All  of  the  persons  Interviewed — 

And  I  emphasize  the  words  here — 
All  of  the  persons  interviewed  regarding 
Judge  Havnsworth  expressed  confidence  in 
his  integrity,  his  intellectual  honesty,  his 
Judicial  temperament  and  his  professional 
ability.  A  few  regretted  the  appointment  be- 
cause of  differences  with  Judge  Haynsworth  s 
ideological  point  of  view,  preferring  someone 
less  conservative.  None  of  these  gentlemen, 
however,  expressed  any  doubts  as  to  Judge 
Haynsworth's  Intellectual  integrity  or  his  ca- 
pability as  a  Jurist. 
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A  survey  of  Judge  Haynsworth'a  opinions 
conflrtned  the  views  expressed  by  thoee  Inter- 
viewed aa  to  the  professional  quality  of  his 
work.  As  Is  Its  practice,  the  Coniinltt«e  does 
not  express  either  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  various  points  of  view  con- 
tained in  Judge  Haynaworth's  opinions. 

The  conclusion  was  that  "Judge 
Haynsworth  was  highly  acceptable  from 
the  viewpoint  of  professional  qualifica- 
tions." 

The  six  other  Judges  who  sit  with 
Judge  Haynsworth  have  expressed  their 
"complete  and  unshaken  confidence  In 
his  integrity  and  ability." 

Judge  Harrison  L.  Winter,  one  of  these 
judges,  personally  testified: 

But  to  begin,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
have  known  Judge  Haynsworth  since  he 
was  appointed  to  the  U.C.  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  I  have  had  a  very  close  association  with 
him  since  I  was  appointed  a  district  Judge 
in  1961,  and  even  closer  association  since  I 
was  appointed  to  the  court  of  appeals  in 
1966 

I  think  that  I  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  observe  the  manner  In  which  he  con- 
ducts himself,  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
led  hte -court,  and  the  quality  and  content 
of  his -written  opinions. 

To  summarlee  my  views,  I  would  say  that 
I  know  of  no  fairer  Judge,  no  more  gracious, 
considerate  or  understanding  leader,  and  no 
Judicial  ofHcer  more  possessed  of  Judicial 
temperament. 

Keep  in  mind  that  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  is  ability,  temperament,  and 
Judgment.  These  are  the  opinions  of  his 
fellow  judges  and  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  Judge  Win- 
ter: 

Judge  Hayn«worth  and  I  have  differed  on 
the  decision  of  cases.  At  times  I  have  sought 
to  give  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  wider 
scope  and  wider  application  than  he  has  At 
times  the  con-verse  has  been  true.  And  at 
times  he  and  I  have  found  ourselves  in  dis- 
agreement with  our  brethren  on  the  Court, 
so  that  we  were  In  a  dissenting  position. 
But  I  must  say,  sir  and  gentlemen,  that  when 
he  and  I  have  disagreed  between  ourselves. 
I  have  never  felt  or  thought  that  this  po- 
sition on  a  particular  matter  has  exceeded 
the  area  of  legitimate  and  Informed  debate. 

Prom  my  aasoclatlon  with  him,  I  have  a 
profound  respect  for  his  capabilities  as  a 
legal  scholar  and  as  an  intelligent,  capable, 
and  informed  Judge  (Senate  Report  91-12, 
pp   3-4  ) 

Judge  Walsh  reviewed  the  American 
Bar  Association  committee's  study  of 
Judge   Haynsworth's  opinions: 

As  far  as  Judge  Haynsworth's  opinions  are 
concerned,  he  has  written  more  than  300. 
Probably  90  percent  of  them  are  not  con- 
troversial in  any  way.  He  has  participated 
In  many,  many  mope,  probably  well  over 
1.000,  but  lookdng  to  the  10  percent  of  bis 
opinions  which  were  In  the  areas  which  In- 
evitably would  Invite  controversy,  we  can  see 
that  in  those  areas  where  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  perhaps  moving  the  meet  rapidly  In  break- 
ing new  ground  he  has  tended  to  favor  allow- 
ing time  to  pass  In  following  up  or  In  any 
way  expanding   theae  new  precedents. 

The  areas  In  which  you  might  notice  this 
would  be  tn  Che  areas  of  civil  rights  but 
also  In  the  areas  perhaps  of  labor  law  and 
in  the  areas  of  the  rights  of.  for  example, 
seamen  and  longshoremen.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  greatly  expanded  the  old  deflnl- 
tloAs  of  eeawocthlneas  and  things  Uke  that. 
In  all  of  the*»  areas,  whether  they  are  po- 
litically sensitive  or  not,  you  see  the  same 
Intellectual  approach. 


It  was  our  conclusion,  after  looklixg 
through  these  cases,  that  this  was  In  no 
way  a  reflection  of  bias.  This  was  a  reflection 
of  a  man  who  has  a  concept  of  dellberat- 
ness  In  the  Judicial  process  and  that  his 
opinions  were  scholarly,  well  written,  and 
that  he  was.  therefore,  profeaelonally  quali- 
fied for  this  poet  for  which  he  Is  being 
considered. 

Incidentally,  in  reporting  to  this  com- 
mittee for  the  lower  courts,  we  usually  ex- 
press our  quallflcatlons  without  limitation 
When  we  report  on  a  person  under  consid- 
eration for  the  Supreme  Court,  we  realize 
that  professional  qualification  Is  only  one  of 
many  factors  that  has  to  be  considered  in 
this  case.  The  Supreme  Court  has  such  broad 
responsibilities  that  there  are  many  things 
that  must  go  into  selection  besides  profes- 
sional qualification.  It  is  only  for  that  reason 
that  we  limit  our  endorsement  to  profes- 
sional qualification  We  feel  that  It  Is  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  committee  to  go  Into  these 
other  factors,  so  we  do  not  express  any  view 
as  to  the  points  of  view  expressed  by  Judge 
Haynsworth  for  example  All  we  say  Is  that 
they  are  within  the  limits  of  good  profes- 
sional thinking.  (Hearing  Record,  pp  138- 
140) 

Judge  Walsh  went  on: 

I  think  It  was  Senator  Tydlngs  who  posed 
the  three  questions  which  must  be  consid- 
ered at  this  time :  first.  Integrity,  second.  Ju- 
dicial temperament,  and  third,  professional 
ability  As  far  as  integrity  is  concerned  It  Is 
the  unvarying,  unequivocal  and  emphatic 
view  of  each  Judge  and  lawyer  Interviewed 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  is,  beyond  any  res- 
ervation, a  man  of  Impeccable  integrity.  His 
word  Is  good.  (Hearing  Record,  page  140) 

There  is  also  no  question  concerning 
his  judicial  temperament,  and  the  quo- 
tations concerning  his  able  professional 
ability  have  already  been  given. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  asked  the 
following  of  Mr.  Ramsey,  one  of  the  in- 
terviewers : 

Senator  Ttdings.  Would  it  be  a  fair  state- 
ment to  say  that  not  Just  the  great  weight 
but  the  overwhelming  opinion  of  the  lawyers 
of  Maryland  who  have  had  any  contact,  di- 
rect or  Indirect,  with  Judge  Haynsworth 
would  be  that  he.  regardless  of  his  political 
philosophy  or  political  allegiance  or  political 
registration,  is  competent  and  qualified  to 
be  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  Raksxt.  I  believe  that  is  correct,  sir. 
and  I  think  our  State  bar  association  has 
advised  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
our  association,  he  Is  eminently  well  quail- 
fled  to  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  tn  addition,  I  would  concur  that  I  think 
that  It  Is  unvaryingly  the  opinion  of  our 
board.   (Hearing  Record,  page  142) 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nowhere  in  the 
record  a  challenge  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's professional  ability.  Judicial  tem- 
perament, or  Integrity  as  a  Judge  or  a 
man. 

Opposition  to  Judge  Haynsworth,  then, 
Lies  not  in  his  Judicial  qualifications — 
his  ability  to  decide  cases  fairly  in  an  un- 
biased manner.  He  has  been  attacked 
I)artly  on  manufactured  flimsy  ethics 
charges  and  largely  on  imfounded  as- 
sumptions as  to  his  legal,  social  and  Ju- 
dicial philosophy.  Specifically  he  Is 
charged  with  being  a  "strict  construc- 
tionist," anti-civll  rights  and  antilabor. 
All  of  these  challenges  are  unfounded. 

Judge  Haynsworth  decided  thousands 
of  cases  In  12  years.  He  was  charged  by 
one  opponent  of  sitting  In  cases  In  which 
he  owned  stock  in  one  of  the  litigants.  He 


was  so  charged  in  Kent  Manufacturing 
Corp.  against  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  different 
Kent  Manuf£M:turlng.  He  was  so  charged 
in  Merck  against  Olin  Matheson  Chemi- 
cal Corp.  This  case  received  wide  pub- 
licity. He  never  owned  stock  in  either.  He 
was  so  charged  in  Darter  against  Green- 
ville Community  Hotel  Corp.  Judge 
Haynsworth  owned  one  share  for  1  year 
but  had  disposed  of  it  5  years  earlier  be- 
fore the  case  ever  came  before  the  court. 
Another  mistake.  This  matter  has  been 
detailed  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLmcs). 

There  were  other  mistakes  and  the  op- 
ponents so  conceded  but  the  damage  was 
done.  The  report  clearly  states  that  out 
of  the  thousands  of  cases  in  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  participated  a  question  is 
raised  in  only  five  cases.  It  is  charged 
Judge  Haynsworth  should  have  disquali- 
fied himself  even  though  the  Federal  law 
28  use.  455  required  that  he  sit  and  de- 
cide those  cases.  28  U.S.C.  455  provides: 

Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States 
shall  disqualify  himself  in  any  case  In  which 
he  has  a  substantial  Interest,  has  been  of 
counsel,  is  or  has  been  a  material  witness,  or 
Is  so  related  to  or  connected  with  any  party 
or  his  attorney  as  to  render  It  Improper,  m 
his  opinion,  for  him  to  sit  on  the  trial,  ap- 
peal, or  other  proceeding  therein.  (Senate 
Report  91    12.  p.  5) 

The  key  words  are  "substantial  Inter- 
ests." 

Canon  29  of  the  code  of  ethics  provides 
in  part: 

A  Judge  should  abstain  from  perfornolng  or 
taking  part  in  any  Judicial  act  In  which  his 
personal  Interests  are  Involved.  (Senate  Re- 
port 91   22,  p  5) 

The  key  words  are  "personal  interest." 

The  five  cases  present  three  separate 
circumstances.  The  first  is  the  question 
of  an  interest  in  a  third  party  not  a  liti- 
gant in  the  case.  This  is  Darlington  Man- 
ufactunng  Co.  against  NLRB.  argued 
June  13.  1963.  and  decided  November  15. 
1963.  Judge  Haynsworth  owned  stock  and 
was  an  officer  and  director  in  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic.  not  a  party  to  the  suit. 
This  company  had  vending  machines  in 
three  textile  plants.  Deering-Mllliken, 
Inc.,  owned  controlling  interests  In  27 
textile  plants  including  these  three.  Dar- 
lington Manufacturing  was  one  of  these 
plants  controlled  by  Deering-Mllliken  but 
not  one  in  which  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc 
had  vending  machines.  So  here  we  have 
a  situation  where  he  is  accused  of  con- 
flict of  interest,  where  he  owned  no  stock 
in  either  litigant,  and  where  the  cus- 
tomer of  one  company  did  not  have  any 
interest  in  the  plant  Involved  in  the  suit. 

Judge  Haynsworth  took  no  active  part 
in  the  management  of  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matlc  and  the  litigation  In  no  way  affect- 
ed Carolina  Vend-A-Matic.  There  Is 
certainly  no  substantial  or  personal  in- 
terest In  the  litigation. 

John  P.  Prank,  a  lawyer  and  expert  on 
Judicial  disqualification,  appeared  before 
the  committee  and  testified  on  S^tem- 
ber  17.  1969. 1  would  like  to  quote  part  of 
his  testimony. 

Now.  the  precise  question  in  disqualiflca- 
tlon  terms  which  is  presented  Is  what  is  to  be 
done  In  the  so-called  third  party  situation — 
that  Is  to  say  where  a  Judge  Is  connected 
with  a  third  party  who.  In  turn,  has  a  busl- 
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nees  connecUon  of  some  sort  with  a  party 
to  a  lawsuit,  and  that  reduced  to  Its  legal 
substance.  Is  the  problem  which  is  here. 

In  this  connection  then  we  have  the  pre- 
cise question,  should  Judge  Haynsworth  have 
disqualified  himself  in  this  case  because  he 
was  connected  with  a  third  party,  which,  in 
turn,  had  such  a  business  relation?  (Hearing 
Record,  p.  Ill) 


Mr  Prank  went  on  to  state  that  the 
cases  imder  the  Federal  law  not  only  re- 
quire disqualification  if  there  is  substan- 
tial interest  in  the  litigation,  it  also  re- 
quires the  Judge  to  sit  where  that  re- 
quirement is  not  met.  There  is  no  third 
possibility.  Judge  Haynsworth  was  not 
disqualified  and  therefore  he  had  to  sit. 
There  was  no  conflict  of  interest  in  ap- 
pearance or  reality  from  a  factual  or 
legal  viewpoint. 

Interpolating  again,  it  would  be  as 
though  we  were  saying  there  is  a  con- 
flict of  interest  if  one  owned  stock  in  any 
company  doing  any  business  with  any 
company  having  a  suit.  Under  those  con- 
ditions, could  any  Judge  sit  in  any  case 
where  he  owned  any  stock  in  any  corpo- 
ration? If  so,  we  should  make  a  law  to 
that  effect,  if  that  is  the  way  the  Senate 
wants  to  work.  But  that  was  not  the  law 
when  this  happened,  and  it  is  not  the 
law  now.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  simply  cre- 
ating another  red  herring  to  so  interpret 
It  at  this  time. 

A  second  line  of  three  cases  which 
Judge  Haynsworth  decided  involved 
ownership  of  stock  in  a  parent  corpora- 
tion when  a  subsidiary  was  before  his 
court.  Again  the  law  requires  the  judge 
to  sit  where  there  is  no  substantial  or 
personal  Interest  in  the  litigation.  Dis- 
qualification is  clearly  not  automatic  be- 
cause of  mere  stock  ownership  in  a  sub- 
sidiary. If  we  want  it  so  we  must  change 
tHft  law 

This  leaves  the  Brunswick  case.  The 
third  situation  is  owTiership  of  stock  in 
one  of  the  litigants.  Brunswick  Corp.  v. 
Long.  393  Fed.  337  involving  competing 
claims  for  repossession  of  bowling  alley 
eqiupment.  The  case  was  argued  on  No- 
vember 10,  1967.  The  judges  met  im- 
mediately  afterward  and  unanimously 
affirmed  "the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 
The  case  was  assigned  to  Judge  Winter, 
not  Judge  Ha>Tisworth.  for  preparation 
of  the  opinion. 

On  December  20,  1967,  a  stockbroker 
placed  an  order  for  Judge  Haynsworth 
for  1.000  shares  of  Brunswick.  The 
broker  recommended  the  purchase  and 
Judge  Haynsworth  testified  he  had  no 
recollection  at  the  time  that  the  Bruns- 
wick case  had  not  been  finally  disposed 
of.  The  purchase  was  made  on  Decem- 
ber 26.  1967.  The  draft  opinion  was  cir- 
culated on  December  27.  1967,  and 
signed  by  Judge  Haynswoith  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1968.  The  opinion  was  released  on 
February  2,  1968,  and  petitions  for  re- 
hearing and  certiorari  to  the  Supreme 
Court  were  subsequently  denied. 

Had  Brunswick  been  allowed  the  full 
claim  of  $90,000.  which  it  was  alleging 
and  this  amount  distributed  to  each 
shareholder.  Judge  Haynsworth's  per- 
sonal interest  would  have  been  less 
than  $5. 

This  could  be  a  technical  error  in 
judgment  but  it  is  not  a  substantial  "in- 
terest" as  set  forth  specifically  in  the  law 
of  disqualification. 


The  committee  report  states 
It  scarcely  needs  to  be  added  that  to  re- 
gard an  Inadvertent  error  such  as  the  pur- 
chase of  the  stock  as  a  basis  for  refusing 
to  confirm  Judge  Haynsworth  would  be  to 
demand  a  degree  of  perfection  seldom.  If  ever, 
achieved  by  those  In  either  public  or  private 
life  This  committee  requires  a  nominee  to 
be  honest,  honorable,  and  sensitive  to  ethical 
considerations.  It  does  not  require  him  to  be 
InfalUble.   (Senate  Report  91-12,  p.   12) 

I  fully  agree  with  that  conclusion. 
There  \s  no  cumulative  effect  on  small 
errors  here  as  charged  by  some  oppo- 
nents There  was  one  inadvertent  error 
of  a  highly  technical  nature  in  12  years 
and  thousands  of  cases. 

Charges  of  "ethical  Insensltlvlty"  are 
not  valid.  Opponents  have  tried  to  create 
a  completely  new  standard  of  ethical 
practice,  contrary  to  Federal  law  an^ 
make  it  retroactive.  They  charge  that  If 
it  was  not  wrong,  it  could  have  the  ap; 
oearance"  of  wrongdoing.  Again,  that  is 
^ntrary  to  Federal  law  and  the  over- 
whelming opinion  of  cases  dec  ded.  -niere 
is  no  doubt.  The  record  is  clear^  If  we 
do  not  like  these  standards  it  Is  up  to 
us  to  change  them,  but  we  have  not 

changed  them  yet.  _,  ,  ,    . „ 

Judge  Haynsworth  has  violated  no  ex- 
isting standard  of  ethical  conduct  ex- 
cept the  one  that  is  being  emphasized 
ovS   and   again,   especially   created   t« 
deny  his  confirmation.  He  was,  in  fact 
scrupulous  m  his  ethical  conduct  to  ^e 
thousands  of  cases  that  came  before  htai 
Mr  President,  one  of  the  nia3or  objec- 
tions of  Judge  Haynsworth  is  that  .^e  is 
supposedly  a  "strict  constmctlonist    of 
of  the  Constltution-a  conservat  ve^The 
history  of  the  men  who  have  sat  on  the 
Coirshould  be  fair  warrUng  to  aU  of 
us  that  we  cannot  "pigeonhole     mens 
Slitical  philosophies.  It  is  unique  that 
?h  s  obiection  seems  to  be  a  central  con- 
cern of  many  who  stated  that  such  con- 
siderations were  not  relevant  v^:hen  more 
Uberal"  men  were  being  considered  for 

^"noSHuote  one  excerpt  from  the 
record  appearing  on  pages  ^5  and  76 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart) 
was  questioning  Judge  Haynsworth. 

We  have  been  hearing  for  months^  years 
that  What  we  need  on  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
a  strict  constructionist.  Now,  what  is  that? 

'^jldge'mvNswoKTH.  senator.  I  have  been 
safd  tfb^one.  I  don't  know-I  don't  know 
What  it  is  and  I  certainly  do  not  k^ow  that 
I  am  one  Again,  one  can  read  what  I  have 
written  as  judge  and  draw  conclusions  from 
Tsut  fhavl  not  labeled  myself  a  strict 
constructionist.  And  I  think  If  Tou/ead 
some  opinions  I  have  written,  you  would  not 

^'^SenatoTHART.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what 
it  is  that  I  should  establish  as  the  standard 
a-alnst  which  to  make  that  Judgment.  And 
apparently  this  definition  was  not  discussed 
with  you  by  the  President  who  nominated 

^°Judge  Hatnsworth.  The  term  has  not  been 
defined  to  me  by  anyone,  sir.  ,,.,„„„„   „ 

senator  Hart.  I  think  It  Is  politically  a 
popular  phrase,  but  we  would  all  be  the  bet- 
ter off  If  It  was  more  clearly  defined. 

Now  certainly  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
nominated  you.  Earl  Warren  is  not  a  strict 
constructionist. 

That  opinion  Is  shared  by  many.  I  thimc 
he  was  an  outstanding,   magnificent   Chief 

Justice.  ,,.„_ 

Judge    Hatnsworth.    He    is    a    very    close 

friend  of  mine. 


Senator  Hart.  I  am  speaking  now  of  what 
he  did  in  terms  of  leading  that  Court  In  the 
direction  that  hlsttMT  will  reflect  was  very 
tUnely,  in  the  beet  long  term  interests  of  this 
country.  He  got  Into  trouble  because  he  said, 
among  other  things,  that  "separate  but 
equal"  wasn't  equal  and  wasn't  constitu- 
tional. 

Do  you  agree  with  him? 

Judge  Haynsworth.  I  certainly  do. 

Senator  Hart.  He  said  that  the  right  to 
counsel  of  a  man  under  a  criminal  charge 
was  a  right  that  was  available  to  rich  and 
poor  alike;  If  you  couldn't  afford  It.  you 
didn't  loee  It.  We  would  provide  counsel  for 

vou.  .„ 

"   Now    do  you  think  that  Is  good? 

Judge  Haynsworth.  Senator,  we  have 
upheld    that   right   again   and   again   in   my 

"^"senator  Eevin.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon 
me  for  committing  an  unpardonable  sin  I 
am  glad  at  long  last  the  Senator  from  Mlch- 
lean  agrees  with  me  that  a  Senator  has  a 
right  to  ascertain  the  view  of  a  nominee  for 
the  Supreme  Court  v.-»v.«. 

Senator  Hart.  I  am  ascertaining  whether 
he  agrees  with  Earl  Warren. 

Senator  Ervin  And  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  am  glad  to  have  a  convert  to  my  philosophy. 
However,  X  never  did  get  one  of  the  Previous 
nominees  to  ever  reveal  any  of  his  political 
or  constitutional  philosophy.  And  I  was  told 
at  the  time  that  It  was  highly  Improper  for 
me  to  seek  to  ascertain  It. 

Excuse  me.  I  won't  interrupt  you  any  more. 

Senator  Hart.  I  was  trying  to  figure  out  a 
device  that  would  enable  me  not  to  back- 
track on  the  position  I  have  taken  earlier, 
and  nonetheless 

Judge  Haynsworth.  It  is  very  hard  to  do. 

Senator  Hart  (continuing).  And  nonethe- 
less find  out  If  we  were  asked  to  consent  to 
the  nomination  of  a  man  who  thought  that 
the  direction  of  the  Supreme  Court  under 
Earl  Warren  should  be  reversed  or  modified. 

Now  I  think  that  Is  a  fair  question  be- 
cause on  its  answer  hinges.  I  suspect,  my 
vote. 


In  other  words,  not  a  question  of  ju- 
dicial temperament,  not  a  question  of 
ability  not  a  question  of  integrity  but 
on  the  question  solely,  insofar  as  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  concerned,  as 
to  whether  the  movement  of  the  Court  as 
it  was  under  Chief  Justice  Warren  would 
be  continued.  If  it  is  not.  then  he  will  vote 
against  Judge  Haynsworth.  It  says  so 
right  here.  Read  the  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  that  is 
hardly  a  fair  way  to  approach  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  man  who  has  been 
nominated  has  the  judicial  tempera- 
ment, the  ability,  and  the  integrity  to 
serve  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
A  close  examination  of  the  cases  and 
opinions  by  Judge  Haynsworth  show  first 
of  all  a  scholarly  balanced  approach  to 
the  law  Prof.  G.  W.  Fostor.  Jr..  submitted 
a  statement  particularly  with  regard  to 
Judge  Haynsworth's  Civil  Rights  opin- 
ions as  follows: 

I  have  thought  of  his  work,  not  as  that  of 
a  segregationlst-mclined  judge,  but  as  that 
of  an  intelligent  and  openmlnded  man  with 
a  practical  knack  for  seeking  workable  an- 
swers to  hard  questions   •    •    •. 

Judge  Havnsworth  is  an  intelligent,  sensi- 
tive reasoning  man.  His  record  as  a  judge 
shows  him  to  be  a  man  capable  of  continuing 
growth  and  responsive  to  the  needs  for 
change  where  needs  are  persuasively  shown 
to  exist. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Will  my  colleague  yield 
to  me?  .  , . 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr  ALLOTT.  I  concur  completely  with 
the  arguments  made  by  my  distinguished 
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colleague,  who  is  a  distlngruished  lawyer 
in  his  own  right.  Before  he  gets  further 
into  his  discussion  on  this  matter.  I 
should  like  to  ask  him.  knowing  that  he 
has  studied  the  record,  does  he  find  any 
impugnmenii  of  the  personal  integrity  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  anywhere  in  the 
record? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  not  found  it 
anywhere,  but  surely  it  is  interesting  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  iMr.  Tyd- 
iNcs » ,  who  opposes  Judge  Haynsworth  for 
reasons  known  only  to  himself,  has 
clearly  brought  out  the  fact  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  unquestioned  integrity 
and  unquestioned  ability. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  it  is  difllcult  for  me 
to  reconcile  how  a  man  could  praise  a 
judge  in  such  a  lavish  way  and  then  make 
a  determination  that  he  was  going  to 
vote  aga  nst  him. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  ALLOfTT.  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land is  either  100-percent  wrong  now  or. 
when  he  was  speaking  from  his  heart  and 
minjL  he  was  100-percent  wrong.  Thus. 
.  he  is  wrong  on  one  of  the  other  occasions, 
too. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  might  .say.  on  the 
first  occasion,  however,  when  he  was 
praising  Judge  Haynsworth.  that  what 
he  said  about  him  was  backed  up  by  all 
the  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  true.  It  was.  en- 
tirely. To  pursue  the  same  line  of  ques- 
tioning, all  of  the  testimony  of  those 
qualified  to  judge  Judge  Haynsworth's 
legal  abilities,  as  I  read  the  record,  in- 
dicated 100  percent  that  he  has  very  high 
legal  ability. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Without  any  ques- 
tion. Some  of  the  people  did  not  agree 
with  .some  of  his  philosophy,  but  they  did 
say  that  they  were  able,  well-reasoned 
and  intelligent  deci-sions. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct.  Some 
of  them  did  not  quite  agree  with  his 
philosophy,  especially  as  to  implement- 
ing or  moving  into  an  innovative  field 
as  might  be  Interpreted  by  a  future  Su- 
preme Court  decision:  but  if  we  take  the 
fact  that  no  one  has  ever  accused  him  of 
profiting  from  a  decision  In  any  respect 
and  if  we  take  the  Brunswickcase.  for 
example,  that  was  decided  within  10 
minutes  or  so  after  the  hearing  had  con- 
cluded and  the  only  thing  that  remained 
was  for  Judge  Winter— not  Judge  Hayns- 
worth—to  write  the  opinion  and  for 
them  to  affix  their  signatures. 

When  one  considers  all  these  factors, 
how  can  a  reasonable  and  sane  man 
question  the  ability  of  this  man  to  sit  on 
the  Supreme  Court? 

I  simply  cannot  fathom  the  reason- 
ing of  those  persons. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  concur.  I  think  the 
major  problem  was  that  the  attack  got 
started  before  his  qualifications  were 
distributed  nationwide.  As  brought  out 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
'Mr.  HoLLiNG3> ,  the  attack  was  delivered 
by  labor  unions  and  others. 

I  was  quite  Intrigued  with  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK>.  in  which  he  went  into  what 
happened  to  Judge  Parker  when  he  was 
nominated.  Aflter  reviewing  the  history 
of  the  career  of  the  judge,  his  former 


opponents  confessed  they  had  been 
wrong.  Yet.  just  on  the  basis  of  philos- 
ophy, they  were  able  to  carry  enough 
weight  to  defeat  his  nomination. 

For  example,  in  the  bill  of  particulars 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Bayh  > .  he  cites  cases  of  con- 
flict of  interest  on  the  ground  that  the 
judge  had  stock  in  litigant  companies: 
and  in  at  least  three  out  of  four  he  did 
not  have  stock. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  was  spread  around 
the  counti-y-  The  impression  people  got 
of  the  Haynsworth  matter  was  that  he 
was  deciding  cases  in  which  he  had  a 
pecuniary  Interest,  when  he  was  not. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  carry  this  one 
step  further.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  in  the  Darlington  case,  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic  had  machines  in  a  par- 
ticular building  which  was  controlled  by 
the  Deering-Milliken  Corp.  Would  that 
mean  that  if  a  man  owned  stock  in  Pord 
Motor  Co.,  he  could  not  sit  on  a  Hertz 
Co.  case?  I  am  not  sure  that  Hertz  does 
business  with  Ford,  or  whether  it  is  Avis, 

No.  2 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  right. 
Hertz  does  do  business  with  Ford. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  that  mean  that  if 
one  owned  100  shares  of  Hertz  stock  or 
100  shares  of  Pord  stock,  he  would  be 
precluded  from  sitting  on  a  case  involv- 
ing the  other  company,  simply  because  it 
did  business  with  that  company? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  what  the  op- 
ponents are  tryins,'  to  say.  although  it  is 
not  a  rule  or  canon. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  For  example,  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  large  motor  com- 
panies do  business  with  literally  hun- 
dreds of  companies.  That  is  also  true  in 
the  airplane  business.  I  know  my  col- 
league well  knows  that,  because  he  knows 
that  field  .so  well.  If  a  company  did  busi- 
ness with  hundreds  of  companies,  and  if 
a  judge  owned  stock  in  a  company  which 
did  part  of  its  business  with  the  litigant. 
It  is  then  said  he  then  would  be  precluded 
from  .sitting  on  that  case.  Where  do  we 
stop  in  this  particular  reasoning? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  know.  On 
that  reasonintj,  if  a  judge  owned  a  cow. 
he  could  not  sit  in  a  case  involving  a  but- 
ter or  cream  company,  because  the  milk 
from  the  cow  had  gone  into  that  butter 
or  cream.  We  would  make  a  parade  of 
horrors  out  of  it.  I  hope  we  do  not  have 
that  as  a  serious  charge  against  the 
nominee,  because  it  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  serious  charge  of  any  nature 
against  Judge  Haynsworth  which  has 
been  proven. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  one 
other  question.  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
the  completion  of  the  Senator's  stimu- 
lating discussion  of  this  matter. 

My  colleague  from  Colorado  has  prac- 
ticed law  for  quite  a  few  years,  as  I  have. 
I  do  not  think  any  legitimate  lawyer — 
thank  God  most  of  them  are — has  asked 
anything  of  a  judge  other  than  that  he 
be  honest  and  that  he  be  intelligent.  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleague's  atten- 
tion to  the  last  paragraph  of  a  letter 
written  to  me  by  a  Democratic  Congress- 
man from  South  Carolina,  In  which, 
after  mentioning  his  Democratic  affilia- 


tion, he  stated  as  follows,  which  I  think 
is  very  persuasive : 

Of  course,  the  decision  Is  not  to  be  mine 
If  11  were.  I  would  find  it  easy,  I  would 
rather  have  the  honesty,  objectivity,  and 
judgment  of  Clement  Haynsworth  apply  to 
my  rtght«  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  than 
that  of  any  Judge  who  graces  the  bench  of 
this  great  Nation 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  known  him. 
who  has  lived  in  the  same  State  with 
him.  I  cannot  think  of  any  greater  trib- 
ute than  that. 

I  am  sure  my  colleague  will  join  me 
when  I  say  that  if  we  were  to  pick  a 
judge,  we  would  ask  for  no  greater  trib- 
ute to  a  judge  than  that  which  was  given 
by  that  Member  of  Congress,  who  lives 
in  the  same  State  as  the  judge. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  certainly  agree  with 
my  distinguished  colleague.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  him  for  having  highlighted  many 
of  the  points  I  am  trying  to  make. 

I  really  have  deep  concern  over  the 
charges  that  have  been  made.  It  is  in- 
teresting that  the  ethical  charges  have 
been  knocked  down  by  editorials  In  the 
Washington  Post  and  many  of  the  major 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
Those  charges  have  just  been  eliminated. 
They  recognized  there  was  nothing  to 
them  at  all. 

Yet.  .somehow  or  other,  after  .saying 
that,  .some  of  the  editorials  have  come 
to  the  ronclasion  that,  nevertheless,  the 
man  should  not  liave  his  nomination 
confirmed.  One  cannot  really  put  his 
finger  on  why  his  nomination  should 
not  be  confirmed  from  their  reasoning 
except  on  the  ba'^is  of  .some  manufac- 
tured doubt  or  that  they  are  concerned, 
as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
Hart  I  said,  as  aptaears  in  the  hearing 
record,  that  perhaps  he  would  not  mo\c 
as  rapidly  as  Earl   Warren  moved. 

That  should  not  be  the  focal  point  of 
our  consideration.  The  President  has 
nominated  a  person  of  great  Integrity, 
great  ability,  complete  honesty,  and  ob- 
jectivity. We  may  consider  it.  but  we  in 
the  Senate  cannot  control  what  his 
philosophy  will  be  when  he  gets  on  the 
Court. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  That  is  correct.  I  think 
ol  Justice  Brandeis  and  what  was  .said 
of  him  before  he  went  on  the  Court. 
That  matter  has  been  discussed  on  the 
floor.  It  is  recognized  that  he  became 
a  great  Justice. 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  charges 
made,  and  which  were  not  proved,  as  was 
shown  in  the  hearings,  perhaps  certain 
Senators  cannot  support  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Haynsworth  simply  because 
they  were  blocked  out  In  the  first  In- 
stance, and  would  find  It  very  embar- 
rassing to  change  their  positions,  even 
though  all  logic  and  reason  dictate  that 
they  .should. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  made  a  good  point;  but  I  would  hope 
that  we  recognize  that  this  body  has 
.some  judicial  authority  when  it  comes  to 
the  nomination  of  members  to  the  Court, 
We  ought  to  look  at  those  nominations 
objectively,  as  we  would  want  the  nom- 
inee to  look  objectively  at  cases  he  had 
before  him  as  a  judge.  Yet  we  are  not 
doing  that  he'e. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  nominee  is  entitled 
to  the  same  objectivity  and  fairness  that 
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a  Senator  would  ask  of  him  were  he  to 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  in  any  court 
of  law.  I  say  "unfortunate. "  because  it  is 
not  fortimate  when  anyone  has  to  go  to  a 
court  of  law,  particularly  if  a  person  is  to 
be  before  that  judge  on  a  criminal  ap- 
peal. 

I  think  one  thing  people  do  not  recog- 
nize generally  is  that  there  Is  a  great 
difference— and  this  is  probably  due  to 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  great 
many  people— between  the  practice  of 
law  in  a  trial  court  and  a  proceeding  be- 
fore an  appellate  court.  Most  people 
think  of  a  court  hearing,  for  example, 
the  Brunswick  case,  as  a  hearing  in 
which  witnesses  are  paraded  in  before 
the  court.  In  which  there  is  an  evaluating 
of  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  and  the 
jury  is  instructed.  They  do  not  realize 
that  the  hearing  before  the  appellate 
court  on  that  particular  day  was  only  one 
of  three. 

The  only  thing  that  occurred  was  that 
the  briefs  and  the  appellate  papers  were 
before  the  judges;  they  heard  the  argu- 
ment of  the  lawyers  in  the  case,  and  that 
was  all  that  occurred.  To  them  it  was  a 
fairly  routine  matter. 

It  is  also  noteworthy,  I  think,  that  at 
no  time  was  the  original  finding  of  the 
judges  disturbed  or  modified  in  that  case. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect   Another  interesting  thing,  too,  in 
connection  with  the  so-called  Darlington 
case,  is  that  there  were  actually  three 
cases  I  do  not  think  the  unions  opposing 
him  actually  bothered  to  look  this  thing 
up  The  first  time  the  matter  came  before 
the  court,  he  voted  for  the  union.  Then  it 
was  sent  back  and  came  up  on  a  side  or 
procedural  issue,  and  he  voted  for  the 
company  that  time.  Then  it  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  was  reversed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  and  sent  back.  The  NLRB 
put  in  an  order  and  it  was  appealed,  and 
he  affirmed  again. 

So  in  two  cases  out  of  the  three,  in  the 
Darlington  Mills  case,  he  actually  was  on 
the  labor  side,  which  seems  difficult  to  put 
together  with  a  so-called  antilabor  bias 
that  we  have  heard  alleged  all  around  us. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  permitting  me  to  inter- 
vene, and  I  shall  be  very  interested  in  the 
subject  matter  which  he  had  just  started 
on  when  he  permitted  me  to  intervene, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  think  we  have  highlighted  some  of  the 
points  which  are  of  such  deep  concern.  I 
know,  to  the  Senator  as  well  as  to  all  of 
us.  and  I  know  what  a  fine  speech  he 
made  the  other  day  pointing  out  some  of 
these  sensitive  areas,  and  in  fact  rapping 
some  people  rather  sharply  on  the 
knuckles  in  the  process  of  doing  it- 
something  which  I  think  needed  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  President.  Judge  Haynsworth's 
opinions  show  a  deep  respect  for  the  law 
and  he  has  consistently  followed  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  or  those  of  other 
circuits  when  the  Supreme  Court  had  not 
decided  a  point.  He  has  in  fact  broken 
new  ground  In  some  criminal,  civil  rights 
and  labor  cases. 

I  have  previously  stated  the  con- 
clusions of  the  ABA  through  Mr.  Walsh 
after  study  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  opln- 
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ions.   Labor  witnesses   freely   admitted 
that  their  objection  was  based  on  a  few 
cases  decided  generally  against  the  or- 
ganized labor  viewpoint  in  those  selected 
cases.    They    completely    Ignored    any 
analysis  of  his  opinions  in  favor  of  the 
organized  labor  viewpoint  in  other  cases. 
The   same   criticism   can    generally   be 
made  of  those  who  say  he  is  anticivil 
rights  North  Carolina  Teachers  Associa- 
tion   against   Asheboro   City    Board   of 
Education  is  particularly  relevant  be- 
cause the  court  split  four  ways  in  four 
separate    opinions,    Judge    Haynsworth 
holding  with  the  majority.  Seven  judges 
heard  the  case  en  banc.  Several  Negro 
teachers  had  been  displaced  as  a  result 
of  desegregation,  and  had  claimed  the 
board's  failure  to  reemploy  them  was 
racially   motivated.   The    distnct   court 
denied  relief. 

The  majority  opinion  by  Judges  Win- 
ter Butzner,  and  Haynsworth  awarded 
injunctive  relief  to  the  Negro  plaintiffs 
as  a  class  and  money  damages  to  three 
plaintiffs,  declared  two  were  entitled  to 
preferential  hiring,  and  denied  relief  to 
four  others.  Judge  Sobeloff  thought  more 
relief  should  have  been  granted  to  indi- 
vidual teachers.  Judges  Bryan  and 
Boreman  contended  the  district  court 
should  be  upheld— it  having  denied  re- 
lief—and Judge  Craven  concurred  but 
thought  preferential  hiring  rights  should 
not  be  granted  the  two  plaintiffs. 

In  order  of  "sympathies."  then- 
speaking  in  terms  of  civil  rights— Judge 
Sobeloff  would  be  "most  sympathetic. 
Judge  Winter.  Butzner,  and  Haj-nsworth 
second  most  sympathetic.  Judge  Craven 
would  be  third  most  sympathetic  and 
Judge  Bryan  and  Boreman  least  sympa- 
thetic. ^  ^. 

I  for  one.  as  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
civil  rights  movement— which  I  have 
been  ever  since  I  have  held  public  office- 
have  no  doubts  about  Judge  Haynsworth 
in  the  area  of  civil  rights. 

For  those  who  still  express  doubts 
about  Judge  Haynsworth's  philosophies 
I  recommend  a  review  of  the  testimony 
of  Mr  John  Bolt  Culbertson  appearing 
at  pages  211  through  230  of  the  hearing 
record  Mr.  Culbertson  is  a  practicing 
law^-er  in  South  Carolina.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber'of  ADA.  supports  the  NAACP.  has 
represented  the  AFI^CIO.  in  particular 
the  textile  workers  and  the  criminally 
indigent.  He  has  written  no  books  or  ar- 
ticles. He  is  truly  a  practicing  lawyer. 
He  calls  himself  an  activast.  not  a 
theorist.  His  testimony  bears  that  out. 
He  does  not  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
Judge  Haynsworth's  philosophies,  but  he 
supported  him  as  a  judge,  a  lawyer,  and 

a  man. 

At  page  215,  Mr.  Culbertson  stated. 

Judge  Haynsworth,  In  my  opinion,  has  one 
of  the  best  legal  minds,  the  most  incisive 
mind  that  I  have  run  into 


in  response  to  Senator  Eastland's  question  i? 
that  he  h&s  as  good  a  legal  mind  as  there  iS 
In  the  United  States,  in  my  opinion  Now  I 
don't  know  whether  that  answers  that  or  not 
The  CHAIRMAN.  And  he  has  made  a  fair 

Judge? 

Mr    Culbertson    What  Is  that,  sir? 
The  Chairman.  He  made  a  fair  Judge'' 
Mr  Culbertson.  If  I  didn't  believe  he  wa£ 
fair  and  honest,  Senator,  a  thousand  mules 
couldn't   pull   me   from   South  Carolina   up 

here.  •  ».      .    „ 

Nobody  Is  paving  me  for  this  I  am  hoping 
before  I  "go  back  that  I  am  going  over  here 
to  the  Teamsters  place  and  pick  me  up  a 
check  for  $2,500  that  they  owe  me 
I  Laughter.! 
For  defending  them 


At  page  216,  Mr,  Culbertson  continued: 
Clement  Ha>-nsworth's  mind,  legal  gilnd, 
is  really  sharp  and  he  Is  a  competent  man. 
Now  don't  misunderstand  me,  he  has  decided 
a  lot  of  cases.  I  take  a  lot  of  cases  on  social 
security  for  disability  before  that  court  and 
I  haven't  had  much  success  up  there,  and  I 
have  got  some  of  those,  one  of  th<>f  ^«f*^ 
on  the  way  now,  on  the  pauper  s  oath,  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  but  what  I  am  saying 


At  pages  221  and  222  of  tlie  hearing 
record  the  following  colloquy  occurred 
between  Senator  Ervin  and  Mr,  Cul- 
bertson: 

senator  Ebvin.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you 
agree  ^nth  me  that  no  single  American  and 
no  group  of  .Americans  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  no  one  will  be  appointed  to  the 
supreme   C^urt    except    those  ^^^9"^^^^° 
their  bidding  or  w-lU  share  their  views    Isn  t 
the  onlv  thing  we  can  ask  is  that  appolnt^s 
to  the  supreme  Court  will  be  men  who  accept 
the  Constitution  as  their  guide  and  who  do 
the  best  thev  can  v^lth  all  the  falliblUty  of 
human  beings  to  inform   themselves  about 
the  merit*  of  the  case  and  then  reach  con- 
clusion vinth  respect  to  which  they  believe 
to  be  an  honest  conclusion? 
Mr  Culbertson  Yes.  sir. 
Your   honor,   may   I   say    this-    When    the 
-vmencan    Bar    .Association    called    me.    t  ley 
d^nt  know  I  wa^  president  of  the  bar.  .hey 
d  dn't   call   me   for   that   reason,   they   called 
me   because   they    thought    again,   my    name 
had  been  given  to  them  by  someone  ana  I 
told  them  substantially  what  I   ain   sav.ng 
here    and  I  said.  Hou-  can  you  pxck  a  pidge 
that   has  not   Inrd.   I   sa-,<i     J/m<    can't    ra^se 
them  in  a  lacvum.   Y'oi/  can't  come  to  the 
bench  sterile.  He  has  got  to  have  some  ci- 
posure.  and  the  rea,  criterion  '^ndtcstisV^e 
honesty  and  integrity  of  the  individual  -Thev 
mLke  a  lot  about  textiles   It  is  true  we  have 
Utiles    in    Greenville,    and    nobody    can    ne 
nvolV^d  in  makme  a  In^ng  or  in  politics  or 
knnhlng   else    that    is   not    touched    by    the 
textile  tfade.  but  lust  to  say  that  he  is  'Mr 
Textile'  or  something,  you  have  got  to   go 
to  the  character  and  the  nature  oj  »  "^a" 

Noic    If  he  ua.s  a  one-sided  individual^  U 
I  thovght  he  vas  vindictive  or  d«'^^«f^  { 
uould  be  the  first  man  to  9etfn^'^'.  stand 
in  south  Carolina  and  I  u^uld  '^"  '^  f  J 
don't  never  hold  anything  back.  And  .et  me 
s^v   this,  your  honor.  If  I  may.  some  people 
a^ked  me-  today,  the  ^^^-^^^If^^^fA^j^^k 
oorter    a  black  man  here.  Mr.  Pnce.  I  think 
K  n^e,  he  said  they  want  to  know  back 
n  S^uth  Caro'una  what  John  Bolt  Culbert- 
on^s  doing  up   here.   Let   me   read   to  you. 
ust  a  second.  -Certificate  of  Merit  awarded 
io  John  Bolt  Culbertson  m  re<=of  ^°"   ° 
oralseworthv  service  in  the  area  of  po.ltlcal 
^S  in  efforts  to  secure  equality  of  oppor- 
tunltv  in  behalf  of   the   underprivileged    b> 
the^uth  Carolina  Conference  of  Branches 
National  Association  for  the  Advanceinent  of 
colored    People."    Signed    J.    Hubert   Nelson, 
president ,  D.    C.    Francis.    ^^etary_    J^  D^ 
Qulncv  Newman,  field  secretary.  At  the  24th 
annuaJ   State   convention.   November    11-14. 
1965,  at  Sumter,  SC.  ,,  „„ 

Do  vou  think  that  I  loould  prostitute  my- 
.elf  and  ^tre  up  all  that  I  have  evcmved  fo^ 
'andfouTht  lor  to  come  up  here  ^Jid  express 
adisf^onest  cypmion^  If  I  have  to  be  con- 
demned and  criticized  by  my  longtime 
Trends  aL  associates  for  Honestly  stating 
my  convictions  then  what  is  America  for? 
(Emphasis  added  i  i  Senate  Hearings,  pp  221, 
222.1 
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Mr.  Culbertson  further  stated : 
I  predict  that  Judge  Hayn*worth  will  prove 
to  be  one  of  th«  greatest  Juatlcee  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  ever  has  b«en  on  this 
Court.  If  I  were  a  member  of  the  tJ.S. 
Senate.  I  would  vote  for  the  conflrmatlon  of 
hla  appointment.  (Senate  Hearings,  p.  222.) 

Mr.  President,  Shakespeare  wrote  In 
"Tlmon  of  Atheois":  "E^very  man  has  his 
fault,  and  honesty  Is  his."  The  bard 
could  well  have  been  speaking  of  Clem- 
ent Haynsworth.  He  has  been  called  a 
lawyer's  lawyer,  a  judge's  judge.  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  been  frank  and  honest 
with  the  committee.  He  has  been  sub- 
jected to  one  of  the  most  detailed  per- 
sonal Inquiries  conducted  by  this  com- 
mittee for  a  nominee  for  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  has  furnished  Item  after  Item 
on  his  personal  finances.  His  decisions 
have  been  examined,  dissected,  and  an- 
alyzed  by  friend  and  foe  alike.  Through 
it  all  he  has  remained  cooperative  and 
candid. 

The  reputation  of  this  man  as  a  judge 
shines  clearly  through  the  record.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held,  even  by  those 
who  mlilit  disagree  with  him  philosophi- 
cally, is  uniformly  high.  His  professional 
credentials  have  withstood  the  deter- 
mined attack  against  his  conflrmatlon. 
The  record  is  dear.  This  man  is  excep- 
tionally qualified  to  serve  on  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  a  word  of  caution 
which  I  pointed  out  in  my  opening  re- 
marks. Certain  labor  leaders  have  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  this  is  only  the 
second  nomination  they  have  opposed. 
The  first.  Judge  Parker,  was  the  only 
nominee  rejected  by  the  Senate  as  a  body 
in  tlie  last  60  years.  He  was  alleged  to  be 
antllabor.  unsympathetic  to  Negroes,  and 
supposedly  politics  dictated  his  selection. 
How  familiar  that  sounds.  He  likewise 
was  from  the  fourth  circuit.  The  spe- 
cial interest  groups  finally  conceded  they 
had  defeated  a  nominee  who  was  essen- 
tially liberal.  We  should  all  be  warned 
not  to  label  people  by  their  supposed 
political  philosophies.  History  has  proven 
this  wrong  time  and  time  again. 

Likewise  we  should  not  allow  political 
pressure  from  special  interest  groups  to 
dictate  our  individual  decision  as  Sena- 
tors. At  best  this  Is  secondhand  politics 
In  a  debate  that  should  be  without  po- 
litical motivations. 

I  shall  vote  to  confirm  Judge  Clement 
P.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the 
record  I  can  do  nothing  less.  I  do  so  with- 
out reservation  or  doubt. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
.supporting  President  Nixon's  nomina- 
tion of  the  Honorable  Clement  P.  Hayns- 
worth. Jr.,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I  believe  he  is 
well  qualified,  that  he  is  a  man  of  integ- 


rity, and  that  he  will  make  an  excellent 
Associate  Justice. 

I  have  followed  the  testimony  as  it  has 
been  given  in  the  hearings  on  his  nomi- 
nation. I  have  read  many,  many  articles 
in  the  papers  and  magazines  of  this 
coimtry.  I  have  heard  his  appointment 
discussed  both  favorably  and  unfavor- 
ably. I  have  tried  to  do  my  best  in  sep- 
arating the  chaff  from  the  grain  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the 
record  I  should  vote  to  confirm. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  gave 
to  the  Senate  the  sole  power  of  confirma- 
tion. However,  it  gave  only  the  power  to 
confirm  or  refuse  to  confirm.  It  did  not 
give  to  the  Senate  the  power  to  nomi- 
nate. That  power  vests  in  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  in  him  alone. 
Ordinarily,  I  believe  that  doubts  that  are 
not  sufficient  to  vote  against  confirma- 
tion, even  though  they  exist,  should  be 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  President's  nomi- 
nee, particularly  since  we  are  not  empow- 
ered to  select  someone  to  his  place. 

Some  very  able  arguments  have  been 
presented  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  have  been 
particularly  impressed  with  the  elabo- 
rate and  careful  analysis  given  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  and  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  t  Mr.  Hruska)  .  There  have  been 
other  very  fine,  forceful,  and  able  pres- 
entations in  behalf  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. 

The  opposition  to  Judge  Haynsworth 
has  been  of  a  twofold  nature.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  he 
has  not  rendered  decisions  as  a  Federal 
judge  in  the  way  they  believe  they 
should  have  been  rendered.  Yet,  experi- 
enced lawyers  in  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation have  examined  cases  in  which 
Judge  Haynsworth  has  particifjated  and 
have  come  up  with  a  recommendation 
for  his  promotion  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  have  not  heard  anyone  say  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  not  qualified  for 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  believe  even  those 
who  oppose  his  appointment  say  that  he 
Is  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity.  What 
more  can  we  require  of  a  man's  promo- 
tion to  this  high  position  than  those  very 
qualifications — that  is.  that  he  is  an  able 
lawyer  and  jurist  and  that  he  is  a  man 
of  honor  and  of  integrity? 

The  other  point  that  has  been  made 
against  him  relates  to  his  investments. 
Again.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  his 
record  that  shows  any  dishonest  or  rep- 
rehensible conduct  on  his  part  in  con- 
nection with  his  Investments. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  often  wondered 
how  a  man  who  has  accumulated  wealth 
can  invest  that  wealth  in  a  way  that  se- 
cures him  completely  against  ever  run- 
ning into  any  conflict  of  interest  in  aniy 
way  whatsoever.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Lf 
conflict  of  interest  were  strictly  en- 
forced, many  times  Members  of  Con- 
gress would  have  to  abstain  from  voting 
on  everyday  issues,  for  we  do  have  an  in- 
terest In  many  things  about  which  we 
must  legislate.  As  it  happens,  such  inter- 
est ordinarily  is  not  of  the  degree  that 
could  be  presumed  to  affect  the  vote  of  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  have  examined  as 
best  I  can  the  securities  listed  as  being 
owned  by  Judge  Haynsworth.  and  I  have 
heard  the  arguments  presented  by  those 


who  have  spoken  in  his  behalf  that  his 
interest  was  so  small  that  it  could  not  be 
expected  to  affect  his  decisions  in  any 
way. 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  often  wondered 
how  a  man  in  public  office,  such  as  Judge 
Haynsworth,  possessing  wealth,  can 
safely  invest.  I  know  little  about  the  field 
of  investment  from  personal  experience, 
but  I  do  know  that  a  person  generally 
relies  on  a  broker  or  a  brokerage  firm  to 
look  after  his  investment  interests;  and 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  average  per- 
son, whoever  he  may  be,  simply  does 
what  his  broker  recommends.  I  believe 
that  also  true  in  the  case  of  Judge  HajTis- 
worth  and  that  he  should  not  be  denied 
the  high  office  offered  him  on  such  evi- 
dence as  has  been  presented  Eigainst  him. 
Accordingly,  I  shall  vote  for  his  con- 
firmation. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
hope  that  this  debate  on  the  nomination 
of  Clement  Haynsworth  would  never  have 
had  to  take  place.  I  had  hoped  that  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  real- 
ized that  this  nomination  was  not  satis- 
factory to  the  Senate  he  would  withdraw 
it.  There  are,  after  all,  many  other  con- 
servative lawyers  who  are  eminently 
qualified  and  who  would  be  confirmed 
readily. 

But,  the  President  has  chosen  to  force 
this  issue  to  a  showdown  and  has  once 
again  brought  bitter  dlvisiveness  to  this 
floor.  I,  therefore,  must  tell  the  Senate 
that  I  will  vote  against  the  confirmation 
of  Judge  Haynsworth. 

I  will  take  no  pleasure  in  this  vote. 
This  confirmation  battle,  whatever  the 
outcome,  only  adds  more  hurt  to  an  al- 
ready injured  man  and  only  does  more 
damage  to  an  already  weakened  Supreme 
Court 

Nor  is  there  any  gain  for  the  liberal 
cause  if  this  nomination  should  be  de- 
feated. President  Nixon  can  simply  pro- 
pose another  nominee  whose  Ideology  Is 
just  as  conservative  as  is  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's.  The  liberal  Senators  know  this 
and  so  does  the  President. 

In  casting  my  vote,  therefore,  I  seek 
not  to  preserve  the  so-called  liberal  block 
on  the  Court — that  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  this  vote  in  any  event.  I  seek 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  American  citizens, 
the  integrity  of  the  Supreme  Court  would 
be  damaged  by  the  confirmation  of  Clem- 
ent Haynsworth.  At  a  time  when  re- 
spect for  law  is  so  vital  to  domestic  order, 
respect  for  the  courts  and  their  judges 
becomes  even  more  crucial. 

To  command  this  respect  judges  who 
are  appointed  for  life  must  conform  to 
the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics.  Unfortu- 
nately, Clement  Hajmsworth  does  not 
meet  these  high  standards. 

Judge  Haynsworth  sat  on  cases  in- 
volving litigants  in  which  he  had  a  finan- 
cial interest ;  he  purchased  stock  in  cor- 
porations likely  to  appear  before  his 
court;  and  he  sat  on  cases  involving 
customers  of  a  corporation  in  which  he 
was  a  major  stockholder  and  for  which 
he  served  as  a  director  and  vice  president. 

These  activities  were  clearly  contrary 
to  the  guidelines  set  down  by  the  Canons 
of  Judicial  Ethics. 
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Canon  26  provides : 

A  judge  should  abstain  from  making  per- 
sonal Investments  in  enterprises  which  are 
apt  to  be  involved  In  litigation. 

Judge  Haynsworth  purchased  stock  in 
corporations  which  later  had  litigation 
before  his  court. 

It  is  not  a  defense  to  this  breach  of 
judicial  ethics  to  claim  that  the  judge's 
potential  monetary  gain  was  minimal. 
Litigants  are  entitled  to  expect  that  the 
judge  will  have  no  financial  interest 
whatsoever  in  either  party. 

A  Federal  statute  provides: 

Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States 
shall  disqualify  himself  in  any  case  In  which 
he  has  a  substantial  Interest. 

Judge  Haynsworth  purchased  1.000 
shares  of  Brunswick  Corp.  stock  while  a 
case  involving  that  corporation  was 
pending  before  his  court.  Later  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  denial  of  two  post-ver- 
dict motions  in  that  same  case. 

Canon  4  provides: 

A  Judge's  oflBclal  conduct  should  be  free 
from  impropriety  and  the  appearance  of 
impropriety. 

If  it  is  not  clear  from  the  many  inci- 
dents revealed  concerning  Judge  Hayns- 
worth s  business  activities  while  on  the 
bench  that  he  is  guilty  of  improper  con- 
duct, it  is  at  least  clear  that  he  has 
created  the  appearance  of  impropriety. 
President  Nixon  disputes  this  stand- 
ard saying  that  the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety can  he  created  by  any  charge 
against  a  sitting  judge.  But  it  takes  more 
than  a  few  random  charges  to  create  the 
appearance  of  impropriety.  In  Judge 
Haynsworth's  case  there  is,  at  least,  rea- 
.sonable  doubt  as  to  liis  conformity  to 
judicial  ethics. 

Finally  there  is  the  grave  matter  of 
Judge  Haynsworth's  lack  of  candor. 
Judge  Haynsworth  testified  that  when 
he  went  on  the  bench  he  resigned  from 
all  directorships  and  things  of  that 
.--ort."  Yet  until  sometime  in  1963  Clem- 
ent Haynsworth  was  a  director  and  vice 
president  of  Vend-A-Matic.  This  was  not 
a  casual  relationship.  Judge  Haynsworth 
attended  directors  meetings,  received  a 
director's  fee,  and  pledged  his  personal 
credit  to  enable  the  company  to  borrow 
.substantial  sums.  Clement  Hajmsworth 
•.vas  not  telling  the  truth  to  a  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  I  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  did  not  realize  it. 

In  the  final  analysis  Judge  Hayns- 
worth himself  summarized  the  restsons 
why  his  nomination  should  be  defeated: 
While  1  am  concerned  about  myself  and 
my  reputation.  I  am  much  more  concerned 
ibout  my  country  and  the  Supreme  Court 
•IS  an  Institution,  and  If  there  Is  substantial 
doubt  about  the  propriety  of  what  I  did  and 
my  fitness  to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court,  then 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  resolve  the  doubt 
ipalnst  me. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  in  my  mind  a 
.substantial  doubt  and  I  must,  therefore, 
icsolve  it  against  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Clement  Haynsworth  to  become 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
closing  hours  of  debate  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that,  through- 
out the  Nation,   people   in  general  are 


convinced  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  integ- 
rity, honesty,  and  qualifications  for  a 
seat  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  evidence.  I  submit  editorials  from 
newspapers  ranging  from  Seattle  to  Or- 
lando, and  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the   Seattle  Post-Intelllgencer,   Sept. 
30,  1989] 


Court  Vacanct 

A  P-I  View:  Senate  conflrmatlon  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  to  the  vacant  seat  on  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  should  be  accomplished  with- 
out further  delay  so  he  may  be  present  when 
the  Court  begins  Its  Pall  Term  Oct.  6. 

We  wonder  how  many  men  of  56  years, 
which  Is  the  age  of  Judge  Clement  P.  Hayns- 
worth, could  have  survived  so  well  the  hos- 
tile and  exhaustive  probe  to  which  he  was 
subjected  for  eight  days  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  In  the  end.  the  Inquisitors 
were  able  to  produce  nothing  to  shake  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  confidence — or  ours — in  the 
••qualifications  and  Integrity"  of  the  man  he 
nominated  to  fill  the  Supreme  Court  seat 
vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Abe  Fortas. 

All  kinds  of  slurs  and  Innuendoes  were 
cast  at  Judge  Haynsworth  by  his  critics.  It 
was  alleged  he  Ignored  the  •'appearance^^  of 
Judicial  purity  In  failing  to  disqualify  him- 
self from  two  cases  in  which  he  had  a  re- 
mote personal  Interest.  It  was  alleged  he 
showed  apparent  favoritism  in  cases  Involv- 
ing former  law  clients.  Liberal  senators 
Joined  civil  rights  and  labor  leaders  In  con- 
tending his  rulings  proved  him  biased  against 
their  causes.  It  was  hinted  that  his  Supreme 
Court  nomination  was  a  post-election  payoff 
to   Sen.   Strom  Thurmond    (R^S.C). 

None  of  the  politically-motivated  asper- 
sions Jelled  into  anything  solid.  We  concede 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  may  have  been  less 
than  discreet  In  the  two  cases  mentioned, 
but  not  even  his  strongest  critics  charged 
that  he  did  or  could  have  profited  p)ersonally 
from  his  decisions  In  them.  And  so  far  as  the 
rest  of  his  many  decisions  during  12  dis- 
tinguished years  on  the  Fourth  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  are  concerned,  nothing  was 
proven  at  all  except  that  he  is  a  legal  con- 
servative who  goes  strictly  by  the   book. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  Judicial  phi- 
losophy President  Nixon  was  after  in  making 
his  nomlnaton.  Judge  Haynsworth  has  made 
a  full,  frank  and  convincing  response  to  those 

who  did  their  best  to  discredit  him.  He  should 
be  confirmed  with  no  further  delay  so  that 
he  may  take  his  seat  as  the  ninth  member 

of  the  Supreme  Court  when  It  begins  its  fall 

term    Oct.    6.    as    the    President    hopes    and 

expects  him  to  do. 

(Prom    the    Washington    Star,    October    22, 

19691 

Nixon's  Defense  of  Hatnswobth 

If  ever  there  was  a  case  of  "character  as- 
sassination"— as  the  term  was  used  during 
Senate  committee  investigations  in  the 
1950's — it  Is  the  attack  which  has  been  made 
on  Judge  Clement  P.  Haynsworth.  who  has 
been  nominated  by  President  Nixon  to  be  an 
associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

President  Nixon  Is  plainly  dUpleased  with 
accusation  that  have  been  leveled  against 
a  man  who  he  considers  Innocent  of  any 
wrongdoing.  Were  the  President's  com- 
ments— a  most  significant  presentation  made 
at  a  news  conference  here  on  Monday — 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  country? 
Nixon  sayb  that,  having  evaluated  all  of  the 
allegations,  he  reaffirms  "with  even  greater 
conviction"  the  support  he  has  given  Judge 
Haynsworth,  and  makes  a  pointed  plea  for 
fairness   as   follows: 

■When  a  man  has  been  through  the  fire, 
when  he  has  had  his  entire  life  and  Its  en- 


tire record  exposed  to  the  glare  of  Investiga- 
tion— ^whlch,  of  course,  any  man  who  Is  sub- 
mitted for  conflrmatlon  to  the  Senate  should 
expect  to  have — and  In  addition  to  that, 
when  he  has  had  to  go  through  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  vicious  character  assassination, 
if  after  all  that  he  stands  up  and  comes 
through  as  a  man  of  integrity,  a  man  of 
honesty,  and  a  man  of  quallflcatlons.  then 
that  even  more  Indicated  that  he  deserves  the 
support  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
who  nominated  him  in  the  first  place,  and 
also  the  votes  of  the  senators  who  will  be 
voting  on  his  nomination." 

Nixon  now  has  personally  examined  all  the 
charges  mentioned  by  opposing  senators  The 
President  is  particularly  critical  of  those  who 
say  Judge  Haynsworth's  nomination  should 
be  withdrawn  Just  because  "a  doubt  has  been 
raised."  Nixon  continues: 

•'The  appearance  of  impropriety,  some  say. 
Is  enough  to  disqualify  a  man  who  served  as 
Judge  or  in  some  other  capacity.  That  would 
mean  that  anybody  who  wants  to  make  a 
charge  can  thereby  create  the  appearance 
of  Impropriety,  raise  a  doubt,  and  that  then 
his  name  should  be  withdrawn.  That  isn't 
our  system.  Under  our  system,  a  man  Is  inno- 
cent "until  he  is  proven  guilty." 

The  President  declares  that  it  Is  not  proper 
to  turn  down  a  man  Just  because  he  is  a 
Southerner  or  a  Jew  or  a  Negro  or  "because 
of  his  philosophy."  and  that  the  real  ques- 
tion relates  to  what  kind  of  lawyer  he  is  and 
what  his  attitude  Is  toward  the  Constitution. 
Nixon  contends  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the 
senators  to  take  Into  consideration  the  fol- 
iDVking: 

"Is  he  a  man  of  Integrity?  Is  he  a  man 
that  win  call  the  great  cases  that  come  be- 
fore him  as  he  sees  them,  and  In  this  case 
will  provide  the  balance  that  this  preat  court 
needs?  I  think  Judge  Haynsworth  does  that" 
Nixon  reveals  that  some  of  his  friends  came 
to  him  a  few  weeks  ago  suggesting  that  he 
withdraw  Judge  Haynsworth's  nomination 
because  a  doubt  had  been  raised  ■which 
would  be  politically  difficult  to  handle  But 
the  President  made  this  observation  : 

■I  had  to  consider  then  whether  because 
charges  had  been  made  without  proof,  and 
whether  there  was  a  doubt,  whether  I  would 
then  take  upon  my  hands  the  destruction  of 
a  man's  whole  life,  to  destroy  his  reputation, 
to  drive  him  from  the  bench  and  public 
service.  I  did  not  do  so." 

The  President  notes  that  if  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's philosophy  leans  to  the  conserva- 
tive side,  this  Is  in  his  favor,  because  the 
Supreme  Court  'needs  balance"  Nixon  ex- 
plains It  this  way: 

•I  think  that  the  court  needs  a  man  who 
is  conservative — and  I  use  the  term  not  In 
terms  of  economics,  but  conservative,  as  I 
said  of  Judge  Burger,  conservative  in  re- 
spect of  his  attitude  towards  the  Consti- 
tution. 

"It  Is  the  Judges  responsibility,  and  the 
Supreme  Court's  responsibility,  to  interpret 
the  Constitution  and  Interpret  the  law,  and 
not  to  go  beyond  that  in  putting  his  own 
socio-economic  philosophy  into  decisions  m 
a  way  that  goes  beyond  the  law.  beyond  the 
Constitution." 

The  President  is  right  when  he  says  that 
no  man  who  has  already  served  many  years 
on  a  federal  court  bench  should  have  to  go 
through  such  an  ordeal.  The  truth  is  the 
critics  oppose  Judge  Haynsworth  because  of 
his  views.  They  have  raised  the  issue  of  hon- 
esty as  a  smokescreen  in  order  to  defeat  the 
nomination  as  demanded  by  civil-nghts 
leaders  and  labor  unions  who  don't  like  some 
of  Judge  Haynsworth's  rulings. 


[From   the  Dallas    iTex  )    News,  October   14. 
1969) 
Cut  Otrr  IIiat  Jazz 
The  nominaUon  ot  Judge  Clement  Hayns- 
worth to  the  Supreme  Court  has  again  been 
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reviewed  by  the  American  Bar  Association's 
committee  on  the  federal  Judiciary  After  the 
second  review,  again  the  ABA  has  given  the 
nominee  Ita  endorsement — but  the  endorse- 
ment Is  unlikely  to  calm  in  any  degree  the 
storm   directed   at   Haynsworth. 

That's  beca'ise  the  attacks  on  Haynsworth 
have  nothing  to  do  with  his  quallflcations  as 
a  Jurist,  acknowledged  to  be  outstanding,  or 
the  charges  of  conflict  of  interest,  which 
have  been  demonstrably  groundless 

The  liberal*  leading  the  attack  on  Hayns- 
worth object  to  him  because  they  do  not 
own  him.  Newsweek  magazine  quoted 
couple  of  critics  who  made  it  clear  that  the 
judge's  nomination  is  being  fought  on  this 
basis.  desplt«  the  smoke  screen  of  false 
charges  and  unfounded  innuendo. 

One  senator  declared,  "Conflict  of  Interest 
is  so  much  Jaiz.  We  are  against  him  for  what 
he  believes.  He  thinks  like  a  medieval  prince." 
A  civil  rights  leader  narrowed  down  the 
focus,  saying  that  Haynsworth's  "much 
heralded  strict  constructionist'  approach  is 
not  new  wj  the  Negroes.  ( It  i  means  granting 
their  constitutional  rights  with  an  eyedrop- 
ptr  when  they  should  be  flowing  like  a 
river      .   ." 

Since,  by  the  critics'  own  admission  the 
other  charges  are  "so  much  Jazz,  "  why  don't 
they  stop  confusing  the  Issues  and  debate  the 
rnainTssue  here,  which  is  the  philosophy  of 
strict"  ffinstruction? 

Strict  construction  implies  no  doctrinaire 
way  of  looking  at  racial  qviestioiis  or  labor 
disputes  or  any  other  public  Issues  Strict 
construction  refers  to  the  way  in  which  an 
Individual  regards  the  law 

The  strict  constructionist  believes  that  the 
law  pretty  well  means  what  it  says,  as  writ- 
ten The  loose  constructionist  prefers  to  in- 
terpret the  law  not  on  the  basis  of  what  it 
says,  but  on  -what  it  would  have  said  had 
the  lawmakers  had  the  benetit  of  his  wis- 
dom and  experience 

In  recent  years,  tlie  Warren  court  has 
placed  a  construction  on  the  law  that  is  not 
so  much  loose  as  psychedelic  In  effect,  the 
high  court  has  not  been  interpreting  law. 
It  ha-s  been  nmking  policy,  disregarding  the 
Congress  and  the  voters  In  the  process. 

Under  our  system,  the  voters'  ability  to 
influence  the  court  has  always  been  tenuous 
and  indirect  at  best,  but  thev  do  rat«  a  say 
The  chief  method  by  which  the  public  can 
give  Its  opinion  of  the  court's  opinions  Is 
in  its  votes  for  the  presidency,  the  office 
that  nominates  the  members  The  public  did 
so  in  1968,  making  it  clear  that  It  felt  the 
court  has  gone  too  far  in  rolling  Its  own 
law 

What  the  Icxjse  conslrvictionists  seek,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  to  pass  on  to  the  court 
even  greater  opportunities  to  take  over  the 
task  of  lawmaiklng.  the  task  that  is  Con- 
ij;ress'  reason  far  being  If  the  liberal  senators 
really  want  to  pass  on  their  legislative  duties 
to  the  court  for  good,  as  they  seem  to  do.  why 
don  t  they  Just  say  so  and  rut  out  all  that 
other  Jazz'' 

I  From  The  Birmingham  News,  Oct.  20,  1969) 
IIayksworth.s  Rkcord 

Opponents  otf  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Clemptit  H.iynsworth  to  the  US  Supreme 
Court  have  zeroed  in  publicly  on  some  busi- 
ness deiilings.  But  the  hard-core  center  of 
oppos'.tiuii  to  the  South  Carolinian  is  a  be- 
lief that  he  would  bring  a  more  conservative, 
strict-constructtonist  approach  to  the  court. 

In  that  belief  they  are  right;  or  at  least 
we  certainly  hope  and  expect  so  But  even 
in  this  respect  some  of  the  Judge's  foes  have 
misrepresented  his  record  on  the  US.  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  make  him  appear 
a  segregationist  and  an  enemy  of  civil  rights 

An  interesting  column  to  this  point  ap- 
peiired  last  week  in  The  Washington  Post, 
hardly  a  champion  of  segregation  or  anti- 
civil  rights  sentiment  Written  by  a  Post 
editorial  page  staff  member,  J  tmes  E.  Clayton, 


the  article  concluded  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's record  on  civil  rights  in  12  years  on 
the  appeals  court  puts  him  "somewhere  in 
between  " 

Clayton  wrote : 

"Unlike  some  other  federal  Judges  In  the 
South  (the  heroes  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment i.  he  was  not  willing  to  go  beyond  what 
the  Supreme  Court  or  Congress  specifically 
ordered  Also  unlike  some  other  federal 
Judges  in  the  South  ithe  heroes  of  the  seg- 
regationists), he  was  not  willing  to  oppose 
what  the  Supreme  Couf^.  or  a  majority  of 
his  own  court,  had  already  done.  He  pre- 
ferred to  read  Supreme  Court  opinions  lit- 
erally and  to  interpret  them  narrowly,  doing 
precisely  what  that  court  said  had  to  be  done 
but  rarely.  If  ever,  going  beyond  that  narrow 
interpretation 

"The  result  was  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
voted  with  the  most  pro-civil  rights  Judge 
in  his  circuit.  Simon  Sobeioff,  far  more  than 
he  voted  against  him;  most  of  his  civil  rights 
cases  were  easy  But  they  parted  company 
mosl  of  the  time  when  Sobeioff  wanted  to 
break  new  ground  in  the  civil  rights  strug- 
gle or  to  put  a  broad  Interpretation  on 
Supreme   Court    opinions    . 

"Thus,  you  can  tote  up  the  score  In  sev- 
eral ways.  If  the  standard  of  judgment  to 
avoid  being  called  a  segregationist  is  that  a 
Judge  must  almost  always  support  expan- 
sions of  desegregation  and  avoid  options  that 
discourage  it.  Haynsworth  comes  out  a  seg- 
regationist If  the  standard  Is  that  a  Judge  is 
a  friend  of  civil  rights  unless  he  takes  every 
opportunity  to  denounce  integration  and 
never  votes  to  encourage  it.  Haynsworth  is 
a  triend  of  civil  rights  If  the  standard  is 
somewhere  in  between.  Haynsworth  is  .some- 
where in  between  He  rarely  did  anything 
more  than  that  rec|ulred  of  him  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  he  rarely  did  anything  less,  and 
when  he  liad  options  open  to  him  he  turned 
aside  from  being  bold   " 

That  may  not  be  the  portrait  of  the  kind 
of  Judicial  activist  Judge  Haynsworth's  op- 
ponents would  like  to  see  appointed  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  But  it  describes  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  man  most  Americans — 
who.  whether  anyone  likes  to  admit  it  or 
not.  have  grown  Increasingly  disturbed  at 
the  Supreme  Court's  leanings  in  recent 
years — wanted    President    Nixon    to    name 

President  Nixon  Is  standing  by  hi?  nom- 
ination. Tlie  Senate  has  heard  more  than 
enough  pertinent  testimony — and  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  been  subjected  to  more  than 
enough  attack  by  Innuendo — to  make  a  de- 
cision Every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
this  nomination  to  a  vote.  We  are  convinced 
that  a  maiorily  ol  senators  after  fair-minded 
consideration  will  vote  for  conflrmatlon. 

[From  the  Manchester  Union  Leader.  Nov   3. 

19691 

In  StJPi'op.r  <ir  Judge  H.^VNswl>RTH 

The  Judge  Haynsworth  appointment  Is 
quite  in  line  with  Pre.'iideiu  Nixon's  cam- 
paign pledge  that  there  would  be  no  more 
political  cronies  put  on  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  but  that,  wherever  possible,  promo- 
tions would  be  made  from  the  federal  Judi- 
ciary to  the  Supreme  Court. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  way  to  produce  an 
experienced  and  able  Supreme  Court.  It  is  a 
marked  Improvement  from  the  previous  prac- 
tice of  picking  politicians  and  cronies  that 
unfortunately,  was  engaged  In  too  often  In 
the  last  eight  years  or  so. 

The  attacks  on  Judge  Haynsworth,  of 
course,  border  on  gutter  tactics  and  are  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  political  leaders  and 
others  who  have  made  them.  The  attacks  are 
nothing  but  a  complete  smokescreen  and  an 
attempt  to  prevent  the  Haynsworth  appoint- 
ment by  hurling  so  many  false  charges  at  the 
Nixon  appointee  that  he  will  either  withdraw 
or  ask  the  President  to  withdraw  his  nomi- 
nation 

President  Nixon  quite  properly  says  he  has 


no  intention  of  withdrawing  the  nomination 
and  Judge  Haynsworth.  who  does  not  seem 
to  be  afraid  of  the  croes-flre.  has  announced 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  withdraw  his  name 

This  IS  as  it  should  be 

If  appointees  to  the  Supreme  Court  are  to 
be  -scared  off  by  verbal  garbage  thrown  at 
them  from  individuals  with  special  interests 
and  very  personal  axes  to  grind,  then  we 
would  indeed  end  up  with  a  very  sorry  Su- 
preme Court 

Senator  Cotton  has  announced  that  he 
will  support  the  Haynsworth  appointment. 
It  certainly  would  be  a  happy  event  if  Sena- 
tor Mclntyre  were  to  do  the  same 

The  Haynsworth  appointment  really  should 
not  be  a  question  of  partisan  politics  It 
should  be  a  question  of  putting  a  man  who 
has  proved  his  capabilities  as  a  judge  on  the 
Supreme  Court  by  way  of  promotion  from 
the  Court  of  Appeals  on  which  he  has  been 
sitting 

President  Nixon  elevated  Chief  Justice  Bur- 
ger from  the  Appeals  Court  of  another  dis- 
trict and  it  he  continues  to  make  appoint- 
ments to  the  Supreme  Court  from  such  ex- 
perienced Jurists,  then  a  much  higher  quality 
of  decisions  should  be  forthcoming  from  the 
highest  court  in  the  land. 

IProm   the  Orlando   (Pla.)    Sentinel.   Nov.  2. 

19691 
The  Character  Assassination  of  Judge 
Clement  Haynsworth 
rhere  has  been  controversy  over  the 
nomination  of  several  great  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  including  Hughes.  Brandels.  Black 
and  Warren 

So  controversy  is  not  new  to  the  court  and 
perhaps  It  is  a  good  thing.  In  a  democracy 
all  should  be  free  to  voice  their  opinions 
whether  agreeable  or  not 

If  anything  distinguishes  the  Judge 
Clement  P  Haynsworth  case  it  is  the  depth 
to  which  his  detractors  have  gone  to  try  to 
destroy  his  character. 

The  Judge  has  been  accused  of  many  things 
by  many  irresponsible  people  He  has  an- 
swered all  of  the  accusations  satisfactorily. 
He  has  willingly  cooperated  In  baring  his  life 
and  his  record  to  the  glare  of  investigation. 
He  emerges,  in  ovir  opinion,  as  a  man  of 
integrity,  a  man  of  honesty  and  a  man  of 
qualifications,  who  deserves,  as  Richard 
Nixon  .said,  the  support  of  the  President  and 
also  the  votes  of  the  senators  who  will  be 
voting  on  his  nomination.  " 

The  American  Bar  Association,  the  same 
group  which  found  that  Justice  Abe  Portas 
acted  "clearly  contrary  "  to  the  canons  of 
Judicial  ethics  in  his  dealings  with  financier 
Louis  E.  Wolfson,  was  quick  to  support  the 
Haynsworth  nomination  and  has  defended 
Haynsworth's  handling  of  cases  in  which 
some  senators  have  charged  there  was  an  In- 
terest conflict  Obviously  there  was  none  or 
the  ABA  would  have  withheld  its  support. 

Many  senators  who  have  said  they  Intend 
to  vote  against  conflrmatlon  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  state  they  have  found  nothing 
dishonest  or  unethical  in  his  record,  but  feel 
compelled  to  oppose  him  only  "because  there 
Is  considerable  public  doubt  about  him." 

That  is  asinine  logic.  The  public  doubt 
has  been  created  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
continued  circulation  of  false  and  misleading 
statements  and  Irresponsible  accusations. 

President  Nixon,  who  has  been  pressured 
to  withdraw  his  nomination  because  "a 
doubt  had  been  raised"  about  Haynsworth, 
categorically  refused  with  this  explanation: 
"The  appearance  of  impropriety,  some  say. 
Is  enough  to  disqualify  a  man  who  served  as 
Judge  or  in  some  other  capacity.  That  would 
mean  that  anybody  who  wants  to  make  a 
charge  can  thereby  create  the  appearance  of 
impropriety,  raise  a  doubt,  and  that  then 
his  name  should  be  withdrawn. 

■"That  Isnt  our  system.  Under  our  system, 
a  man  Is  Innocent  until  he  Is  proven  e:ullty. 
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Judge  Haynsworth,  when  the  charges  were 
made — Instead  of  withdrawing  his  name,  as 
he  could — openly  came  before  the  commit- 
tee, answered  all  the  questions  and  submitted 
his  case  to  the  committee  and  now  to  th« 
full  Senate. 

I  have  examined  the  charges.  I  find  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  an  honest   man.'" 

As  the  Judge  Haynsworth  case  drags  on  It 
is  clearer  than  ever  that  those  opposing  him 
can  find  nothing  on  which  to  base  their 
allegations  of  "Impropriety.""  So  they  have 
resorted  to  wild  character  assassination. 

Part  of  this  Is  Inspired  by  the  fact  they 
want  to  embarrass  President  Nixon,  but 
more  by  the  fact  that  In  truth  Haynsworth 
may  be  too  honest  for  them.  A  Southern 
conservative,  he  has  a  middle  of  the  road 
record  on  major  Issues.  Most  of  us.  Including 
Richard  Nixon,  feel  Haynsworth  Is  a  man 
who  would  simply  Intepret  the  Constitution 
and  the  law,  not  put  his  own  socio-economic 
philosophy  Into  decisions  in  a  way  which 
soes  beyond  the  Const»tutlon. 

In  short,  the  Supreme  Court  needs  Clement 
F.  Haynsworth. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  long  years 
ago.  Mathew  Henry  gave  us  that  now- 
famous  quotation,  "None  so  blind  as 
those  that  will  not  see." 

I  am  afraid  that  is  the  sad  situation 
with  regard  to  the  debate  which  pres- 
ently surrounds  the  President's  nomina- 
tion of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth.  Jr..  to 
be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  scold  or  deride 
(ir  to  scoff  at  those  with  whom  I  am  in 
disagreement  over  this  nomination. 
Nothing  is  to  be  gained  in  that  direction. 
Besides,  .such  a  function,  if  it  is  to  be 
performed  with  some  force,  is  best  left 
to  those  to  whom  we,  as  elected  repre- 
.-cntatives  of  our  several  States,  are 
responsible. 

The  purpose  I  have  in  mind  today  is 
to  bring  what  I  believe  to  be  the  real 
issue  into  sharper  focus  so  that  the  Na- 
tion may  better  see  the  point  on  which 
this  issue  turns,  and  the  basis  upon  which 
the  votes  are  cast. 

On  the  day  of  the  White  House  an- 
nouncement of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
HajTisworth,  I  stated; 

The  President  has  nominated  a  man  of 
jiroven  ability  and  qualificatioios  to  sit  on 
■he  bench  of  the  highest  tribunal.  Judge 
HavTisworth's  record  as  an  attorney  and  a 
:urist  fulfill  the  President's  stated  desire  to 
see  men  serve  on  the  Court  who  are  con- 
i  erned  with  interpreting  rather  than  mak- 
iiie  law.  In  nominating  Judge  Haynsworth. 
1  feel  the  President  has  selected  a  man  of 
'  haracter  and  integrity,  and  I  feel  sure  the 
Senate  will  agree. 

On  September  4,  1969.  here  in  this 
Chamber,  I  reaffirmed  that  conviction. 
.\s  yet  I  have  found  nothing  in  the  record 
that  changes  my  mind.  The  judge  has 
been  subjected  to  an  examination — much 
uf  It  by  his  own  request  and  using  infor- 
mation which  he,  himself,  has  supplied. 

Never,  in  comparatively  recent  his- 
tory, has  a  Presidential  nominee  to  the 
highest  Court  been  subjected  to  the  at- 
tacks, innuendoes,  and  judgments  of 
motive  which  have  been  leveled  at  Judge 
Haynsworth. 

I  only  hope  that  those  who  have  been 
.-0  "nitpicking"  in  regard  to  the  record  of 
;  his  outstanding  man  will  be  able  to  find 
:i  candidate  in  some  future  nomination 
who  can  meet  their  standards. 


The  question  which  should  be  exam- 
ined today,  Mr.  President,  is  the  con- 
sistency of  those  who  have  opposed  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth  and 
in  so  doing  have  denied  the  very  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they,  such  a  short 
time  ago,  were  castigating  their  col- 
leagues. 

Let  us  review  a  little  history.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

Last  year  we  had  before  the  Senate 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice  Abe  Fortas 
to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
and  Judge  Homer  Thornberry  to  be  an 
Associate  Justice.  Since  that  nomination 
was  before  the  Senate,  several  important 
events  have  taken  place.  A  sequence  of 
events  transpired,  sparked  by  a  magazine 
article  appearing  in  Life  magazine,  which 
resulted  ultimately  in  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
resigning  from  the  Court. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  one  to  take 
advantage  of  another  man's  misfortune, 
mistake,  or  indiscretion. 

There  are  men  sitting  upon  the  high- 
est bench  today  about  whom  there  is. 
even  now.  some  question  as  to  complete 
candor,  uprightness,  perhaps  even  a 
cloud  as  to  former  clientele.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Can  these  Justices  be  completely 
unbiased  when  certain  persons  or  causes 
come  before  them? 

The  Court  deserves  the  best  men  who 
can  be  found  to  serve.  I  think  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  such  a  man.  But 
those  of  us  who  were  so  sorely  used  when 
the  Fortas  affair  was  before  the  Senate, 
found  our  reservations  and  opposition 
fully  justified. 

Mr.  President,  in  going  back  through 
the  record  of  late  in  the  summer  of  1968, 
and  early  fall,  one  can  find  quotations 
that  are  most  embarrassing  in  light  of 
subsequent  events.  I  know  that  we  can- 
not always  be  sure  of  the  actions  of 
those  we  must  trust.  And  I  am  sure 
that  those  who  were  most  vocal  in  their 
support  of  the  former  Associate  Justice 
were  just  as  chagrined  as  I  to  learn  of 
his  seeming  indiscretions. 

I  shall  not  trot  out  those  quotations. 
I  feel  it  is  neither  fair  nor  proper  to  do 
so.  I  will  say  they  exist:  and  to  those 
who  are  so  glib  and  easy  with  their  con- 
demnations and  pronouncements  today, 
I  say  look  at  the  record  and  see  how 
very  wrong  some  have  been. 

If  I  may  cite  the  record  in  my  own 
behalf.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  major 
labor  organizations  in  the  United  States, 
the  AFL-CIO,  has  made  my  quotations 
of  the  Fortas  case  one  of  their  frequent 
headlines.  I  suppose  I  should  be  flat- 
tered that  they  endow  me  with  such 
power  and  influence  that  I  have  never 
noticed  to  exist. 

They  have  gone  back  to  the  Fortas 
case  and  cited  my  opposition  and  quoted 
my  words  that  ""A  judge  shoiUd  not  only 
avoid  impropriety,  he  should  avoid  the 
appearance  of  impropriety." 

Well,  that  is  what  I  said.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  quoted  the  Canons  of  Judicial 
Ethics  and  that  is  what  I  believe.  That  is 
what  I  believe  is  the  case  in  the  present 
circumstances  before  us. 

There  have  been  many  comparisons 
made  between  the  Fortas  case  and  the 
Haynsworth  case.  They  are  unworthy. 
There  is  no  comparison  possible. 


If  there  are  those  who  seriously  wish 
to  compare  the  two.  let  us  just  look  to- 
gether at  a  few  facts. 

Former  Justice  Fortas  received  a  sub- 
stantial payment  from  the  Wolfson  Fam- 
ily Foundation  in  pursuit  of  a  contract 
which  called  for  payments  to  him  and  his 
wife  after  his  death  of  $20,000  a  year  for 
assistance  to  the  foundation  and  its 
charitable  activities  during  the  Court's 
summer  recess.  He  said  he  returned  the 
payment  a  year  later  when  he  found  he 
would  be  unable  to  serve  as  contracted. 
There  is  a  real  question  as  to  the  size  of 
the  fee  in  consideration  or  the  amount  of 
the  foundation  sums  to  be  administered. 
The  statements  made  by  Mr.  Fortas  when 
confronted  with  these  facts  were  contra- 
dictory. He  was  faced  with  the  need  of 
giving  further  explanations  or  to  resign. 
Mr.  President,  he  chose  to  resign.  This 
does  not  compare  with  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's actions. 

There  are  several  other  major  con- 
trasts. Mr.  President,  but  perhaps  this  is 
the  most  striking. 

Judge  Haynsworth  has  made  a  thor- 
ough disclosure  of  the  facts  and  the 
records  involving  his  judicial  activities. 
He  has  provided  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee with  information  pertaining  to  the 
most  minute  and  miniscule  of  his  trans- 
actions— even  to  a   15-cent  dividend. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  the  only  case  in 
which  there  even  is  the  semblance  of  a 
serious  question  is  the  so-called  Bruns- 
wick case— which  I  shall  deal  with  later— 
and  even  Judge  Haynsworth's  most  se- 
vere critics,  including  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  have  not  charged  the  judge 
with  bad  motive,  or  with  attempting  to 
make  a  financial  gain,  or  with  any  other 
impropriety  in  this  connection. 

There  is  nothing  in  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's record  that  suggests  impropriety, 
Mr.  President.  In  fact,  all  the  evidence 
points  the  other  way.  Most  of  the  judge's 
detractors,  when  pinned  down,  admit  that 
the  Brunswick  case  might  never  have 
been  '"discovered"  at  all.  were  it  not  for 
the  judge's  complete  and  meticulous  dis- 
closure of  his  total  investment  activity. 
Is  that  the  act  of  a  devious  man.  Mr. 
President?  It  does  not  compare  with  Mr. 
Fortas. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  many  more  which  can  be  cited. 
it  is  a  gross  distortion  to  suggest  that 
there  is  even  an  appearance  of  impro- 
priety in  the  case  of  Judge  Haynsworth. 
There  are  many  other  comparisons  and 
contrasts  which  could  be  drawn,  but  I 
fear  that  following  down  that  trail  does 
not  lead  out  at  the  right  place,  for  there 
are  none  so  blind. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
raise  a  question  of  honesty— intellectual 
honesty. 

I  have  dealt  with  my  own  record  in 
these  matters.  So  far  as  I  can  determine 
I  am  applying  the  same  standards  to 
Judge  Haynsworth  that  I  have  applied 
to  the  previous  appointees.  In  my  view 
there  is  no  such  nice  distinction  to  be 
made  between  a  nominee's  ability  and 
his  philosophy.  I  am  aware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  on  the  matter  of  Judge  Ha>Tis- 
worth  some  of  my  colleagues,  who  back 
the  President  on  this  issue,  notably  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr.  CooK»,  do 
make  such  a  distinction. 
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Certainly,  my  colleague  from  Kentucky 
is  a  distinguished  lawyer,  a  former  judge, 
and  far  more  learned  in  the  matters  of 
law  than  I  shall  ever  hope  to  be.  But  as  I 
read  the  Constitution  and  the  duty  of  the 
Senate  to  adrlse  and  counsel  the  Presi- 
dent on  these  appointments.  I  can  find 
no  distinction.  I  respect  the  Senator's 
view  however,  and  I  suggest  that  he  Is 
completely  honest  and  consistent  in  ap- 
plying It.  If  I  interpret  what  the  Senator 
has  said  on  this  subject  correctly.  I  un- 
derstand that  if  he  considered  it  proper 
to  take  a  Judge's  philosophy  into  account 
he  might  have  some  reason  to  disagree 
with  the  President's  choice,  particularly 
since  he  views  Judge  Haynsworth's  rec- 
ord of  decisions  in  civil  rights  as  some- 
what In  disagreement  with  his  views. 

I  respect  the  Senator's  position,  even 
though  I  do  not  agree  with  his  reasoning 
on  this  particular  point.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  he  is  being  consistent  with 
the  principle  which  he  espouses  and  has 
not  shifteid  his  ground  to  suit  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  moment. 
.  It  js. unfortunate,  I  feel,  that  this  con- 
slsteucjr  cannot  be  discerned  in  all  those 
who  have  taken  this  line  in  opposition 
to  Judge  Haynsworth. 

If  I  may  paraphrase  the  language  of 
my  friend  from  Michigan  iMr.  Hart),  In 
in  the  record  which  appears  on  page  27  of 
the  judiciary  hearings,  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Fortas.  he  said  that  while  it  may  be  in- 
teresting which  side  of  the  tracks  a  fel- 
low comes  from,  or  if  he.  as  in  the  case 
of  Justice  FYankfurter.  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  correspondence  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  all  other  bits  and  pieces  of  ex- 
traneous information,  while  these  are  in- 
teresting, the  Senator  says,  they  are  not 
the  questions  to  be  asked.  He  says  we 
must  only  ask,  "Is  the  man  a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  able  to  preside  over  the 
court?  And  is  he  intellectually  fitted  for 
the  work?"  Those,  if  I  am  to  believe  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  are  the  only  two 
tests  that  he  would  apply,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Fortas. 

Now  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  meets  tiiose  qualifica- 
tions and  meets  them  without  question. 

In  all  the  testimony  developed  in  the 
committee,  from  friend  and  foe  alike, 
there  is  no  suggestion  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth is  anything  less  than  a  distin- 
guished and  dedicated  jurist. 

Attorneys  whose  practice  is  almost  en- 
tirely made  up  of  labor  or  civil  rights 
groups,  who  have  appeared  before  Judge 
Haynsworth  multitudes  of  times,  all 
testify  to  his  capability,  and  to  his  fair- 
ness. 

I  was  most  impressed  with  the  testi- 
mony, Mr.  President,  of  one  John  Bolt 
Culbertson.  Mr.  Culbertson,  who  is  an 
attorney  in  Judge  Haynsworth's  home- 
town of  Gre«nvllle,  S.C.,  has  represented 
almost  every  unpopular  cause  In  that 
area  for  years  and  years. 

He  was  a  liberal  before  it  became  fash- 
ionable to  be  one.  He  has  stood  with  the 
NAACP  in  their  legal  battles  when  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  find  someone 
to  help  them.  He  testified  on  the  day  he 
appeared  before  the  committee  that  he 
planned  to  go  by  the  Washington  head- 
quarters of  the  Teamster's  Union  to  pick 
up  a  check  which  was  due  him  for  some 
work  he  had  recently  done  for  them. 


Here  was  a  labor  attorney,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Here  was  a  lawyer  whose  life,  prac- 
tically, has  been  spent  In  arguing  civil 
rights  and  labor  cases  before  the 
courts — and  specifically  before  Judge 
Haynsworth. 

If  anyone  has  a  question  as  to  the  tes- 
timony of  John  Bolt  Culbertson,  I  sug- 
gest he  go  and  look  at  the  record.  The 
hearing  record  is  full  of  praise  for  the 
judge's  fairness  apd  complete  compe- 
tence in  matters  relating  to  these  cases. 
To  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  so 
glibly  charged  the  nominee  with  bias 
in  these  areas  of  labor  and  civil  rights, 
I  again  ask  them  to  read  and  reread 
that  section  of  the  hearing  record.  Here 
is  an  attorney  in  a  position  to  know,  an 
adversary  position,  if  you  will,  for  his 
duty  is  to  represent  those  very  causes 
and  cases  in  which  the  judge  has  been 
accused  of  bias. 

Here  is  a  quotation.  Mr.  President, 
taken  from  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  13,  1968.  I  will  not  iden- 
tify the  speaker,  needless  to  say,  he  is 
opfwsed  to  Judge  Haynsworth.  However, 
at  this  point  in  the  record  he  was  ad- 
vocating the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Justice  Fortas  to  the  post  of 
Chief  Justice.  He  is  saying  that  we  must 
not  look  at  decisions  of  the  court  when 
we  make  our  judgments: 

with  ref^ard  to  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Ck>urt,  each  of  us  as  lawyers  and  Individuals, 
can  disagree  with  their  reasonlDgs  or  resulta, 
but  we  must  not  consciously  distort  them  and 
Impute  motives  to  the  justice  which  simply 
do  not  exist. 

Now  I  am  of  the  opinion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  must  examine  the  judicial 
philosophy  of  the  nominee.  I  thought 
that  when  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  was  nomi- 
nated. I  think  it  now  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth is  the  nominee.  I  examined  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas'  judicial  philosophy.  I  did 
not  like  what  I  found;  I  opposed  him.  I 
examined  Judge  Haynsworth's  judicial 
philosophy.  I  like  what  I  find,  I  supixjrt 
him. 

If  one  makes  the  argument,  however, 
that  judilcal  philosophy  does  not  per- 
tain in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fortas — then  to 
be  intellectually  honest — one  must  make 
the  same  argument  in  the  case  of  Judge 
Haynsworth. 

Here  is  another  quotation  from  a 
Haynsworth  opponent,  a  New  England 
senator,  who  supported  Justice  Fortas. 
He  said  on  September  12,  1968: 

There  is  a  serious  question  whether  any 
Judge  In  our  system  should  be  accountable 
to  an  elected  legislative  body  for  his  decision 
In  a  specific  case.  There  Is  a  great  danger  in 
basing  decisions  on  their  popular  appear  to  a 
majority  of  senators  rather  than  on  leas  emo- 
tional considerations  of  constitutional  law. 

This  same  colleague  who,  a  year  ago, 
could  not  countenance  the  application 
of  a  test  of  Judicial  decisions  to  a  nomi- 
nee he  supported,  is  today  opposing  the 
President's  nominee  for  the  very  reasons 
he  denounced. 

There  are  many  other  instances,  Mr. 
President.  The  record  is  full  for  all  who 
care  to  browse.  I  would  just  like  to  con- 
clude this  section  of  my  argument  by 
citing  a  recent  statement  of  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Charles  E.  Whit- 
taker.  Mr.  Justice  Whittaker  served  on 
the  highest  tribunal  from  1957-1962.  He 


has  publicly  stated  that  he  is  convinced 
that  opposition  to  Judge  Haj^nsworth  is 
spurred  by  his  philosophy  not  by  ethics 
nor  his  character. 

The  Supreme  Court  Justice,  now  re- 
tired, said  hla  study  of  the  records  of 
hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, in  the  light  of  criticism  of  Hayns- 
worth's appointment,  compelled  him  to 
speak  out  on  the  matter.  He  said  that  a 
thorough  review  of  the  hearings  had 
convinced  him  that  Haynsworth  is  guilty 
of  no  Improper  or  unethical  conduct. 
To  quote  the  Justice  exactly: 
I  aay  simply  that  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
shame  that  hla  opponents  are  willing  to 
falsely  assault  his  character  In  order  to  ob- 
tain hla  defefit  because  they  want  a  more 
"liberal"  Justice  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  seems  evident  to  me,  that  any 
proper  sense  of  moral  decency  requires  those 
who  oppose  Judge  •Haynsworth's  confirma- 
tion to  state  their  real  reasons  for  opposing 
him  rather  than  to  resort  to  false  charges  of 
unethical  conduct. 

The  Justice  went  on  to  say  that  he  is 
convinced  that  Haynsworth  is  guilty  of 
no  misconduct  in  the  two  cases  brought 
up  in  the  hearings.  Regarding  the 
Brunswick  case,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  Mr.  Justice  Whittaker  said; 

The  record  shows  that  quite  aside  from 
this  being  a  piddhng  suit  on  a  promissory 
note  to  foreclose  a  chattel  mortgage  that  re- 
sulted m  a  Judgement  of  $1,435  Judge  Hayns- 
worth owned  no  stock  In  the  Brunswick 
company  nt  the  time  the  case  was  heard  and 
decided.  The  record  shows  that  after  the  ca.se 
was  heard  and  decided  and  another  Judge 
had  been  assigned  to  write  the  opinion 
Judge  Haynsworth  on  the  recommendation 
of  his  broker,  purchased  some, shares  in  the 
publicly-held  Brunswick  com]iiany. 

If  this  eminent  jurist  comes  to  such  a 
conclusion,  based  on  his  experience  with 
evidence,  giving  it  credence,  and  so  forth. 
I  think  he  must  be  quite  close  to  the 
truth. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
those  who  are  opposing  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Haynsworth  on  grounds  that 
are  not  only  specious,  but  contradictorj- 
to  positions  which  they  espoused  just  a 
few  short  months  ago. 

J.     p.    STEVKNS    SECTION 

Critical  allusion  has  been  made  in  this 
Chamber,  Mr.  President,  to  the  fact  that 
Judge  Haynsworth,  after  coming  on  the 
bench,  continued  to  hold  shares  in  a 
major  textile  firm  operating  in  his 
region  of  the  coimtry  and  nationally 
The  criticism  is  directed  at  the  fact  that 
this  concern,  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc  . 
has  on  a  number  of  occasions  been  ruled 
in  violation  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  by  various  Federal  courts, 
including  the  fourth  circuit  of  which 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  the  chief  judge 
Such  ownership,  his  critics  suggest  in  a 
not  too  veiled  manner,  implies  approval 
of  wrongdoing.  This  is  not  so. 

Those  who  have  adopted  this  stand 
missed  the  entire  point  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's position  in  the  matter,  possibly 
because  they  have  not  mastered  the  facts 
as  they  actually  stand. 

The  judge  himself  has  pointed  out 
that  this  textile  company  was  a  client 
of  his  law  firm  before  he  ascended  to  the 
bench,  and  he  has  added  that  he  held  the 
relationship  to  be  one  that  clearly  would 
forever  disqualify  him  from  sitting  on 
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a  case  concerning  it.  This  disquaUflca- 
tion,  he  held,  was  so  basic  that  disposal 
of  shares  in  the  company  could  not  in 
any  way  modify  it.  And  why  was  that? 
Well,  questioning  of  almost  anyone  in 
the  Judge's  home  city  of  OreenvUle,  S.C, 
would  disclose  that  many  more  years 
igo  than  living  man  can  remember  with 
certainty,  the  Haynsworth  family  firm 
was  representing  a  number  of  cotton 
mills  in  this  city  and  surrounding  areas. 
The  Stevens  firm,  which  has  its  roots 
in  New  England,  during  the  War  of  1812, 
was  selling  agent  for  several  of  these 
mills  The  relationship  of  the  law  firm 
began  in  the  time  of  the  judge's  grand- 
father. 

Nearly   a  quarter  century   ago   these 
several    companies    were    acquired    by 
Stevens,  thus  making  possible  their  ex- 
pansion, modernization,  and  adaption  to 
new  products  and  new  markets.  Prom  the 
Greenville    standpoint   the    firm   is    an 
economic  benefactor  of  no  mean  propor- 
tions. It  has  been  and  is  responsible  for 
■rowth    of    employment,    payrolls,    and 
business  throughout  the  Piedmont  area. 
lar.cely  because  it  had  the  capacity  to 
move  forward  with  the  times  while  many 
other  concerns  found  it  difficult  to  meet 
the  competition  and  keep  up  with  new 
technology.    This   ability   was   publicly 
siven  later  as  the  reason  why  the  com- 
pany was  singled  out  as  a  union  target. 
One  may  well  imagine  that  the  firm  of 
Haynsworth,  Perry,   Bryant.  Marian   & 
Johnston  was  very  pleased  to  be  asked 
to  continue  handling  the  local  legal  af- 
fairs of  the  national  company  which  took 
charge  of  these  mills,  and  the  interest 
expressed  itself  in  modest  investment  in 
Stevens  shares  upon  this  new  relation- 
ship being  established. 

A  three-generation  connection  of  that 
.sort  is  as  deflmite  a  link  as  a  blood  rela- 
tionship, and  Judge  Haynsworth  with 
proper  appreciation  of  the  fact  knew, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  bench  in 
1957.  he  would  not  sit  on  any  case  con- 
cerning Stevens.  Secure  in  the  fact  in 
succeeding  years  he  Increased  his  invest- 
ment in  an  expanding  and  profitable 
venture  that  continued  to  benefit  his 
whole  community. 

If.  on  ascending  to  the  bench,  he  should 
have  to  dispose  of  shares  in  the  company, 
whose  acts  he  could  not  pass  upon  le- 
Erally.  what  could  he  Invest  in? 

There  never  has  been  the  slightest 
suggestion  on  Judge  Haynsworth's  part 
that  the  investment  was  not  a  substan- 
tial one.  It  was  and  is.  If  $25,000  is  sub- 
stantial, and  so  what?  It  seems  Inevitable 
that  any  man  raised  to  the  bench 
through  corporate  practice  would  have 
a  number  of  disqualifications  applying 
to  former  client  companies  and  their 
successes.  To  draw  a  line  against  in- 
vestment In  such  firms  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  requiring  any  occupant  of  the 
bench  to  hold  no  Investment  in  shares 
or  bonds  that  could  In  any  way  be  af- 
fected by  any  court  rule.  This  would 
debar  even  investing  In  U.S.  ftmds. 

One  would  expect  Instead  that  a  judge 
might  feel  freer  to  invest  where  he  could 
and  would  not  sit  in  judgment  than  in 
the  situation  of  a  company  which  might 
at  any  time  come  before  him  with  no  one 
else  knowing,  unless  he  or  someone  dis- 


closed the  fact,  that  he  might  be  an  in- 
terested party  through  financial  hold- 
ings. Other  Judges  have  been  less  prompt 
to  disqualify  themselves. 

But  the  Issue  as  presented  by  the  critics 
of  the  nominee  does  not  turn  on  any  such 
question.  The  objection  is  based  on  the 
demands  by  his  critics  that  to  suit  them 
he  should  throw  out  investment  in  a  com- 
pany toward  which  they  bear  extreme 
prejudice. 

The  prejudice  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
when  in  1963  this  company  was  selected 
from  the  entire  textile  industry  as  the 
target  of  a  widely  heralded  massive 
multimillion-dollar  organization  drive  of 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America, 
the  union  was  totally  unsuccessful  and 
turned  to  the  Labor  Board  which  ruled 
against  Stevens,  not  once  but  repeatedly, 
and  had  been  supported  in  those  cases 
the  company  appealed  and  had  heard  by 
the  courts.  The  company  still  is  not 
unionized. 

The  last  recorded  acquisition  of  Ste- 
vens' shares  by  Judge  Haynsworth  oc- 
curred in   1964.  The  first  ruling  of  an 
NLRB   examiner   against   the   company 
was  not  announced  until  July  26,  1965. 
and  the  Board  itself  did  not  rule  until 
March  1966.  Disposal  of  appeal  and  con- 
clusion of  this  first  case  took  place  in 
December  of  1967  and  by  the  end  of  the 
following  November  the  company  had 
gone  through  the  stages  of  compliance 
required  by  the  Board  order.  The  fact 
that  other  cases  involving  small  num- 
bers of  employes  in  various  plants  of 
the  company  were  arising  and   that  a 
civil  contempt  action  was  launched  this 
year  concerning  a  small  nvunber  of  su- 
ipervisor  actions  toward  a  few  employees, 
is  sharply  magnified  by  those  who  feel 
thwarted  by  the  failure  to  unionize  this 
company,  but  Judge  Haynsworth  was  not 
going  to  be  passing  on  any  affairs  of  the 
concern  under  any  circumstances.  In  this 
situation  he  has  refrained  from  action. 
Where  should  he  have  shifted  his  in- 
vestment to  satisfy  these  critics? 

There  are  very  few  corporations  out- 
standing in  this  country  that  have  not 
lost  some  cases  involving  the  Labor 
Board,  probably  quite  a  nimiber  have 
lost  far  more  such  than  Stevens,  but  the 
unions  have  organized  them  whereas  the 
workers  at  Stevens  for  whatever  cause 
have  turned  down  election  drives  by  wide 
margins  registered  in  secret  ballots. 

It  is  probably  also  that,  by  decisions 
of  the  Board,  or  of  umpires,  many  large 
companies  have  had  to  reinstate  far  more 
employees  discharged  for  infraction  of 
rtUes  and  other  types  of  disapproved  con- 
duct than  Stevens  has  been  required  to 
reinstate. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  discuss  the 
controverted  conduct  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  nor  the  con- 
stantly heard  questioning  of  the  wide 
disparity  between  the  language  of  the 
law  Congress  enacted  and  the  interpre- 
tation at  this  time. 

Suffice  is  to  say  that  the  union  here 
in  question  has  fared  no  better  with 
competitors  than  Stevens  nor  with  many 
of  the  industries  in  the  Southeast.  I 
would  like  to  meet  the  public  man  who 
makes  unionization  a  controlling  cri- 
terion In  selecting  his  investments. 
Judge    Haynsworth's    relations    with 


Stevens  did  not  aflect  the  Judgment  of 
his  own  circuit  which  was  one  of  the 
courts  that  upheld  Labor  Board  rulings 
on  Stevens.  This  should  be  favorable 
rather  than  vmfavorable  evidence  con- 
cerning his  conduct. 

But  the  fact  is  that  what  the  critics 
of  Judge  Haynsworth  demand  in  the 
present  Instance  is  that  he  exercise  ac- 
tive interventlonary  prejudice.  They  de- 
mand that  despite  his  disqualification 
from  sitting  on  matters  affecting  his  old 
client,  he  register  his  disapproval  of  its 
policies  and  of  the  action  of  its  employees. 
They  demand  that  he  conduct  his  Invest- 
ments in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  he  be- 
lieves Stevens  must  not  only  obey  Gov- 
ernment orders,  which  it  contends  it  has 
done,  but  must  bow  its  neck  to  a  i'WUA 
which  employees  have  not  chosen.  He 
must,  in  other  words,  intervene  morally 
in  a  case  from  which  he  is  disqualified 
legally. 

Mr.  President,  without  elaborating 
further  let  me  say  that  the  whole  case 
amassed  against  Judge  Haynsworth  is 
shot  through  with  this  same  quality,  this 
sharp  disappointment  and  failure  to 
find  the  judge  acting  on  the  prejudice  of 
his  critics.  The  actions  they  demand  are 
not  made  necessary  by  any  standard  of 
ethics,  morals,  prudence,  or  sense  of 
propriety  and  fitness. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated  and  be- 
cause of  his  record  that  has  been  placed 
before  the  Senate,  I  support  and  shaU 
vote  for  the  confirmation  of  Judge 
Haynsworth. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
things  that  has  made  it  so  difficult  for 
me  to  oppose  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  been  the  proclivity  for 
some  of  the  opponents,  aided  and  abetted 
by  a  few  columnists  and  reporters,  to 
raise  false  issues  and  inneundos  against 
the  nominee.  These  have  no  place  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  they  are  imbecoming 
the  Senate, 

An  example  of  what  I  am  referring  to 
is  the  storv  about  Judge  Haynsworth's 
gift  of  his  home  to  Furman  University 
which,  understandably,  resulted  in  a 
charitable  contribution  deduction  for 
him  on  Wis  income  tax  return.  It  has  been 
insinuated  that  there  was  some  violation 
of  the  income  tax  laws  connected  with 
this  gift.  However,  from  all  of  the  facts 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  about  the 
matter,  there  was  nothing  but  careful 
compliance  with  the  income  tax  laws  and 
the  serving  of  a  very  worthy  purpose  for 
which  charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tions were  designed  by  Congress. 

HATNSWOBTH      HOME     GIFT 

In  1958,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Daniel  started  construction  of  a  large 
new  home  in  Greenville,  S.C.  At  that  time 
Mrs  Daniel,  who  held  title  to  the  home 
in  which  they  were  living,  gave  a  one- 
half  interest  in  that  home  to  Furman 
University.  In  1959,  Mrs.  Daniel  gave 
Ftirman  University  the  remaining  one- 
half  interest  in  the  old  Daniel  home. 

The  deductions  for  these  gifts  were 
taken  on  the  Daniel  tax  returns  m  1958 
and  1959,  but  the  deed  was  not  recorded 
until  May  1960.  The  delay  in  recording 
the  deed  was  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Daniel,  who  did  not  want  publicity  in 
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connection  with  the  gift  of  the  home  to 
Purman  University. 

In  May  1960.  Judge  Clement  F  Hayns- 
worth,  Jr..  purchased  the  Daniel  home 
for  the  appra'sed  value  of  $115,000.  Fur- 
man  University  had  no  need  for  this  type 
of  home,  but  did  need  the  money  and  ac- 
cepted Judge  Haynsworth's  offer.  In  pur- 
chasing the  home.  Judge  Haynsworth 
gave  the  university  $65,000  in  cash  along 
with  his  former  home,  which  had  an  ap- 
praised value  at  that  time  of  S50.000.  The 
former  Haynsiworth  home  was  actually 
sold  by  the  university  for  S50,000,  so  this 
was  not  an  imaginary  figure. 

There  was  no  arrangement  or  even 
discussion  between  Senator  Daniel  and 
Mrs  Daniel  and  the  Haynsworths  in  con- 
nection with  the  gift  of  the  house  to  Fur- 
man  and  the  subsequent  purchase  by 
Judge  Haynsworth.  The  Daniels,  looking 


to  take  the  deduction  over  a  5-year 
period  as  provided  In  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  laws  and  regiUations. 

Pursuant  to  a  table  prepared  by  the 
IRS.  Judge  Haynsworth  took  the  follow- 
ing deductions: 

1963 $9,844.46 

1964--_ 10,  126.98 

1965 - -._  10.414.00 

1966 10.996.00 

1968 ,. 11,294.00 


Total 52,673.44 

The  variations  follow  the  IRS  tax 
table  where  a  life  estate  is  retained  by 
persons  of  the  ages  of  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Haynsworth. 

Instead  of  being  an  illegal  or  question- 
able act.  this  was  a  commendable  act. 
Judge  Haynsworth  had  no  conversations 
or  an-angements  with  Senator  Daniel  in 


forward  to  moving  into  a  new  and  much    connection   with   his   purchase  of    this 
more  elaborate  home,  permitted  the  old 
home  to  fall  into  disrepair  in  the  last  2 
years  they  were  living  in  it,  while  paying 
rent  to  the  university. 

Upon  moving  into  the  old  Daniels' 
nomein  June  of  1960,  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Haynsworth  improved  it  with  remodel- 
ing, air  conditioning,  and  landscaping. 
The  total  cash  outlay  in  connection  with 
these    improvements   was   in   excess   of 

$10,000. 

In    1963,   tlie  Haynsworths  concluded 


liouse,  and  all  of  the  evidence  indicates 
that  these  were  two  separate  and  un- 
related gifts  of  the  same  home  to  Furman 
University. 

Judge  Haynsworth  is  not  now  and 
has  never  been  a  trustee  of  FMrman 
University. 

Since  early  1961,  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Furman  University  advisory 
council.  This  council  was  established  by 
the  university  in  October  1960,  5  months 
after  Judge  Haynsworth  had  purchased 


that  the  children  were  not  coming  home     the  old  Daniel  home.  Judge  Haj-nsworth 


to  Greenville  to  live,  and  they  then  de- 
cided to  give  the  home  to  Furman  Uni- 
versity and  retained  a  life  estate.  Under 
this  arrangement.  Judge  Haynsworth 
and  Mrs.  Haynsworth  retained  the  right 
to  live  in  the  house  during  his  life  and 
her  life;  during  that  time  they  were 
liable  to  pay  real  estate  taxes,  other 
taxes,  insurance,  and  maintenance  on 
the  pr.operty. 

In  1963.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Haynsworth 
held  clear  title  to  the  home  for  which 
they  had  paid  $115,000.  and  upon  which 
they  had  expended  more  than  $10,000  for 


was  appointed  to  this  coimcil  in  early 
1961  and  has  served  on  that  council  since 
that  time. 

This  advisory  council  is  a  "visiting 
txjard"'  with  no  authority  in  the  opera- 
tions and  administration  of  the  univer- 
sity. It  has  only  the  authority  to  advise 
and  recommend. 

At  the  time  he  purchased  the  Daniel 
home  in  May  1960,  Judge  Haynsworth 
iiad  no  official  connection  with  Furman 
University  other  than  that  of  a  loyal 
alumnus  and  as  a  public-spirited  citizen 
of  Greenville  who  consistently  contrib- 


improvements.   The  appraised  value  at     ^^^^  money   to  support  this  local  edu- 
that  time  was  $153,000,  and  the  replace-     cational  institution. 


ment  value  was  $184,000. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Haynsworth  could 
have  retained  the  home  for  their  estate. 
Thev  could  have  sold  it  for  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $153,000.  They  could 
liave  made  a  gift  of  the  home  to  any 
university,  including  Furman  University, 
and  claimed  something  between  $125.- 
000— which  includes  the  more  than  $10,- 
000  cash  outlay— and  the  $153,000— ap- 
praised market  value— as  a  tax  base  for 
deductions  on  Federal  tax  returns.  Judge 
Haynsworth  chose  to  give  the  home  to 
Furman  University,  the  school  from 
which  he  was  graduated  and  which  was 
named  after  one  of  his  ancestors.  His 
close  relationship  with  the  university, 
and  his  membership  at  that  time  on  the 
university  advisory  council,  was  no  bar- 
rier t3  him  making  a  gift  of  the  family 
home  to  the  university  while  retaining 
a  life  estate  for  himself  and  his  wife. 


Because  of  my  own  background  as  a 
tax  lawyer,  it  seemed  little  enough  for 
me  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  When  the  vote  is  taken 
on  this  nomination  next  Friday,  let  it  not 
be  said  that  any  Senator  cast  his  vote  on 
a  basis  of  a  specious  issue  such  a  this. 

UNANIMOl'S-CONSENT     AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  which  may  or  may  not  be  accept- 
ed by  this  body. 

It  had  been  my  position  that  we  could 
have  voted  on  the  pending  nomination 
today,  or  Wednesday  or  Thursday  next. 
It  was  otherwise  indicated  that,  because 
there  were  so  many  speakers,  it  could  go 
into  next  week.  On  the  basis  of  the  give- 
and-take  of  the  discussion  concerning  a 
vote  on  tlie  nomination,  it  was  finally 
suggested  that  the  vote  occur  at  1  o'clock 


Judge  Haynsworth  passed  up  the  legal    on  Friday  next. 


right  to  claim  the  "market  value"  of 
$153,000  on  the  home  as  the  base  for  his 
tax  deduction.  Instead,  he  took  the  $115,- 
000  figure,  which  represented  the  sum  he 
paid  for  the  home  in  1960.  He  arranged 


Unfortunately,  there  are  Members  on 
both  sides  of  this  question  who  have 
longstanding  engagements  outside  the 
city.  The  same  reasoning  would  apply  to 
any  other  day  we  coiild  mention,  because 


I  have  indications  that  that  would  be  the 
case  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  next  week  as 
well. 

Thus,  no  matter  which  way  the  leader- 
ship goes,  it  is  caught  between  the  anvil 
and  the  hammer.  The  only  way  to  face 
up  to  the  situation  is  to  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  and  see  if  the  Sen- 
ate will  bear  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
joint  leadership  and  grant  that  request. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  pending  nom- 
ination occur  at  1  o'clock  p.m.  on  Friday 
next. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  yield,  and,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
distinguished  Senator  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  amending  that  unanimous  con- 
sent to  make  it  either  Wednesday  or 
Thursday,  instead  of  Friday? 

Personally,  I  am  prepared  to  vote  right 
now.  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  vote  now 
rather  than  on  Friday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  make  no  difference  to  me.  All  I 
want  to  do  is  get  the  business  along  and 
the  issue  decided.  I  seem  unable  to  cet 
a  mutually  salisfactorj-  agreement  for 
either  of  those  days 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  should  be  suggested 
that  there  are  at  least  12  requests  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  by  Senators  who 
have  not  yet  spoken  and  who  would  like 
to  speak  tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  That, 
it  seems  to  me.  would  be  ample  reason 
for  saying  that  we  must  rule  out  of  con- 
sideration the  matter  of  trying  to  vote 
either  tomorrow  or  Thursday.  It  seems 
to  me  the  choice  should  be  either  Fri- 
day or  Monday  next. 

This  Senator  proposed  Monday  as  the 
time,  because  it  is  one  thing  to  have  Sen- 
ators with  commitments  on  Thursday  or 
Friday  having  to  modify  them  on  such 
.short  notice,  and  it  is  another  thing, 
with  6  days'  notice,  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  adjust  commitments  that 
would  have  to  be  changed  for  next  Mon- 
day. 

In  common  and  widespread  discussion 
of  this  thing  informally.  I  receded  from 
the  Monday  position  to  Friday  at  1 
o'clock.  Whichever  way  the  pie  is  cut.  it 
will  not  be  a  happy  decision  for  some 
one  or  the  other. 

Therefore,  we  might  as  well — I  .-ay  in 
answer  to  what  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  suggested — get  out  of  our 
minds  either  Wednesday  or  Thursday  be- 
cause there  will  not  be  enough  time  to 
take  care  of  all  thase  who  wish  to  speak 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  joining  in  the  effort 
to  find  a  common  ground.  Would  it  be 
conceivable,  instead  of  1  o'clock  on  Fri- 
day, to  have  the  vote  at  6  o'clock  on 
Thursday?  This  gives  us  practically  2 
whole  days  of  speeches.  Certainly,  no 
Senator  is  going  to  keep  any  other  Sen- 
ator from  being  heard. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  Senator  under- 
takes to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest on  that  basis,  let  him  try  it.  I  know 
he  will  meet  with  failure,  twcause  there 
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are  some  speeches  to  be  made,  but  prin- 
cipally because  someone's  ox  is  going  to 

be  gored.  ...  «■ 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Some  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  be  absent  on  Thursday, 
or  on  Friday,  or  on  Monday,  or  whatever 
day  is  proposed.  I  do  not  know.  All  one 
can  do  is  try.  . 

Mr.   AIKEN.   Mr.  President,  will   the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr    AIKE2^.  I  would  suggest  that  a 
time    which    would    be    satisfactory    to 
everyone  would  be  1  a.m.  on  Friday. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  1  a.m.? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr     MANSFIELD.    No;    I    know    one 

Member  of  the  Senate  who  would  be  very 

much  put  out.  . 

Mr  AIKEN.  Make  it  6  a.m.  on  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  request?  .,     .     t 

Mr    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    Pi-esident.    I 

withdraw  my  request  for  the  time  being. 

I  understand  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  Indiana  has  a  request  to  make. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  so  that  we 
may  "sense"  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
and  move  forward  on  this  matter,  with 
•^  further  days  of  debate,  with  what  is 
remaining  of  today  as  well— and  I  would 
think  we  could  go  on  as  long  this  evening 
and  tomorrow  as  the  leader  and  both 
.sides  thought  necessary-  to  accommodate 
those  of  our  colleagues  who  have  not 
been  heard— let  me  propose  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  we  consider 
voting  at  the  end  of  the  day  on  Thurs- 
dav.  6  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.jection  to  the  request  that  a  vote  be 
had  on  Thursday  next  at  6  p.m.? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  constrained  to  enter  an  objection,  not 
on  my  own  behalf,  but  on  behalf  of  Sen- 
ators who  want  to  speak,  together  with 
other  Senators,  at  least  one  of  whom 
comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
As  far  as  I  know,  he  is  not  going  to  favor 
the  !X)sition  very  meritoriously  favored 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  but  be- 
fore he  departed  the  Nation's  Capital  he 
said  that  if  he  were  present,  he  would 
object  to  voting  at  any  time  on  Thurs- 
day. ^  _,. 

So  I  do  hope  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  withdraw  his  suggestion  so  I  will  not 
be  put  to  the  duty  of  entering  an  ob- 
jection; and  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  wants  me  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  imagine  my  friend  from  Ne- 
braska being  objectionable  in  any  way. 
I  am  glad  to  withdraw  the  request,  faced 
with  the  cold  facts  as  they  are. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new my  request. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  request?  May  we  have  it  repeated? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  that  the  vote 
on  the  nomination  be  set  for  Friday  at 
1  p.m..?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  agreement  reduced  to  writing  is 
as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  at  1  p.m.  on  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 21  1969,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  nomination  of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth, 
Jr     of   South   Carolina,   to   be   an   Associate 


Justice  Gf  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 


I  The  following  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted as  in  legislative  session.] 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— AN- 

NOUNCEMENT ON  A  POSSIBLE 
ADJOURNMENT  SINE  DIE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
this  may  be  as  good  a  time  as  any  for  me 
to  make  this  announcement  with  respect 
to  the  rest  of  the  year. 

During  a  recent  discussion  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  an  under- 
standing was  reached  that  adjournment 
sine  die  would  occur  between  December 
15  and  23,  probably  closer  to  the  23d. 
1969.  Further,  the  second  session  of  the 
91st  Congress  will  not  convene  before 
January  12,  and  possibly  a  few  days 
thereafter. 

Legislation  to  be  considered  prior  to 
adjournment  includes  the  following:  Six 
appropriation  bills;  a  tax  reform  and  tax 
relief  measure:  draft  reform;  a  drug  bill: 
a  crime  bill,  a  pornography  bill;  a  gun 
bill— the  Lesnick  bill:  and,  if  poss.ble, 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

It  is  our  intention  to  call  the  Senate 
into  session  early  and  stay  late  during 
the  weeks  ahead  in  order  to  finish  this 
schedule.  All  Senators  are  advised  that 
Saturday  sessions  will  be  scheduled  dur- 
ing the  deliberation  of  the  tax  bill. 

This  information  is  provided  in  order 
that  Senators  may  plan  their  schedules 
between  now  and  the  beginning  of  the 
second  session  of  this  Congress. 

And  on  that  merry  note.  I  will  con- 
clude. .J     X       11 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Will  our  leader  ad- 
vise us  about  next  week?  As  I  understood 
earlier,  there  had  been  an  announcement 
that  there  would  be  some  kind  of  recess 
over  Thanksgiving. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

May  I  say  it  is  the  hope  of  the  joint 
leadership,  in  addition  to  disposing  of 
the  Haynsworth  nomination  this  week, 
to  take  up  the  draft  reform  proposal, 
which  should  not  take  too  long :  the  Les- 
nick gun  bill,  which  was  reported  unan- 
imously   .^       .    -r^v. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield — which  bill? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  Lesnick  gun 
bUl.  to  provide  that  if  one  carries  a  gun 
in  the  perpetration  of  a  crime,  the  carry- 
ing of  the  gun  itself  is  a  crime. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  bill  was  re- 
ported today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Unanimously. 

Sentences  would  be  mandator>-.  to  a 
degree,  and  a  sentence  imposed  in  such 
p  case  would  be  in  addition  to  the  sen- 
tence imposed  for  the  crime  itself. 

Then  it  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
Finance  Committee  may  well  place  the 
tax  reform-tax  relief  h'V.  on  the  c-^lend^r 
Friday  It  is  the  hope  of  the  joint  leader- 
ship to  make  that  the  pending  business 
and  to  get  started  on  the  tax  reform-tax 
relief  bill  on  Monday,  hopefully  to  finish 
it  within  two  weeks  or  so. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  there  will  be  a  session  this 
Saturday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  this  Saturday. 

At    the    conclusion    of    business    on 

Wednesday  next,  the  Senate  will  have 

Thanksgiving  Day  off  and  Friday  as  well. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  Saturday  and 

Sunday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.   DODD.    Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.   DODD.    I   did    not   hear   all   the 
Senator  said  about  the  gun  amendment. 
We  did  not  report  the  amendment  until 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  of  the  Senator  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wanted  to  make  that 
clear. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  I  hope  to  make  it  clearer 
that  the  majority  leader  is  not  quite  ac- 
curate when  he  says  the  gun  bill  was 
reported  out  of  the  committee  unani- 
mously. I  rise  only  to  correct  the  Record. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  we  get  with- 
in one  of  unanimity,  I  think  that  is  pret- 
ty fair  shooting. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  did  not  come 
that  close,  but  he  came  one  step  shorter. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.   BROOKE.   Mr.   President,   would 
the    Senator   consider   brmging    up    the 
draft  bill  and  disposing  of  it  prior  to  the 
end  of  business  on  Friday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Hopefully,  if  condi- 
tions permit.  I  would  like  to  see  it  dis- 
posed of  this  week.  I  would  hope,  when 
we  take  it  up.  that  Senators  would  not 
spend  too  much  time  expounding  their 
views,  but  would  allow  the  matter  to 
come  to  a  vote  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
that  the  matter  could  be  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  the  debate  on  the 
Haynsworth  nomination  were  concluded 
by  Thursday,  at  the  end  of  the  day.  would 
it  be  possible  that  the  draft  bill  would 
be  taken  up  on  Friday  and  laid  before 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  or  possibly  be- 
fore, if  conditions  permit. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Or  after  the  vote. 
Mr.    BROOKE.    Or    after    the    vote: 
cither. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 


HELSINKI:   A  HOPEFUL  BEGINNING 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
momentous  arms  control  discussions  in 
history  have  opened.  The  United  States 
and  tlie  Soviet  Union  have  come  together 
in  Hel.'^inki.  Finland,  to  consider  how  best 
to  promote  their  mutual  security  and 
ihe  reace  of  the  world  through  agreed 
limitaticns  en  strategic  arms. 

Yesterday's  opening  statements  by 
Finnish  Foreign  Minister  Karjalainen. 
Sov'Pt  Dc^utv  Foreign  Minister  Semye- 
nov  and  U.S.  Ambassador  Smith  offer 
clear  testimony  to  the  sober  determina- 
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tion  with  which  the  parties  approach 
these  discusaioiis  and  the  profound  con- 
cern which  all  nations  have  for  them. 
As  the  pnnnlah  leader  put  it.  the  so-called 
SALT  talks  "will  largely  deterniine,  not 
only  the  prospects  of  further  progress 
in  the  field  of  disarmament  and  arms 
control,  but  also  the  future  trend  of  in- 
ternational relations  as  a  whole." 

I  believe  that  both  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington have  come  to  the  negotiations 
with  the  most  serious  intentions  to  reach 
viable  agreements.  A  broad  variety  of 
understandings  may  be  feasible,  espe- 
cially if  It  is  made  clear  in  these  prelim- 
inary talks  that  the  two  States  recog- 
nize that  the  only  stable  strategic  bal- 
ance open  to  them  is  one  founded  on  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  fact  of  mutual 
deterrence. 

While  the  urgency  of  the  issues  for 
negotiation  is  great,  and  heightened  by 
the  quickening  pace  of  weapons  tech- 
nology, there  is  yet  time  to  address  the 
problem  of  halting  another  spiral  in  the 
arms  race.  As  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  declared  some  months  ago, 
"The  arms  race  has  long  become  sheer 
'madhtSs."  On  that  conviction,  which  is 
certainly  shared  by  Americans,  a  saner 
foundation  for  peace  and  security  can  be 
erected. 

All  men  can  be  heartened  by  the  open- 
minded  approach  voiced  at  the  opening 
session.  In  his  charge  to  the  American 
delegation.  President  Nixon  left  no  doubt 
that  the  United  SUtes  is  ready  to  con- 
sider reasonable  limitations  on  all  major 
strategic  systems,  including  the  menac- 
ing new  weapon  known  as  MIRV  and  the 
planned  ABM  system.  In  the  President's 
words : 

We  are  prepared  to  dlscusa  limitations  on 
all  offensive  and  defensive  systems,  and  to 
reach  agreements  In  which  both  sldee  can 
have  confidence.  .  .  We  are  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  Issues  seriously,  carefully,  and  pur- 
posefully. We  seek  no  unilateral  advantage. 
Nor  do  we  seek  arrangements  which  could 
be  prejudicial  to  the  Interests  of  third  par- 
ties. We  are  prepared  to  engage  In  bona  fide 
negotiations  on  concrete  Issues,  avoiding 
polemics  and  extrsuieous  matters. 

I  take  these  assurances  to  mean  that 
the  administration  is  willing  to  consider 
any  sensible  proposal  of  mutual  interest 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  including  such  suggestions  as  a 
moratorium  of  MIRV  tests  and  a  freeze 
on  deployment  of  both  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Union  seems  to  bring  a  sim- 
ilar willingness  to  the  conference  table 
and  does  not  appear  to  view  the  effort  as 
another  propaganda  exercise.  Moreover, 
in  recent  discussions  with  American  par- 
ticipants in  the  so-called  pugwash  con- 
ferences, a  number  of  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Soviet  technical  elite  ex- 
plicitly stressed  that  the  priority  task 
for  SALT  should  be  an  early  limit  on 
both  MIRV  and  ABM.  Since  Soviet  com- 
mentators have  long  resisted  any  tiint  of 
acknowledgement  that  ABM  systems 
might  have  destabilizing  implications  for 
the  strategic  balance,  their  forthcoming 
stand  in  these  conversations  may  herald 
a  basic  modification  in  the  official  Soviet 
position.  That  would  be  a  hopeful  de- 


velopment indeed,  since  the  prospects  for 
halting  the  Insidious  MIRV  technology 
will  certainly  perish  if  there  is  no  chance 
for  an  agreed  limit  on  the  anti-bcUllstic- 
misslle  sj^tems  they  are  designed  to 
penetrate. 

Every  informed  person  will  be  looking 
to  Helsinki  for  the  signs  which  will 
emerge  there.  The  encouraging  words  I 
have  cited  are  mere  straws  and  the  hard 
bargaining  is  yet  to  come.  But  the  straws 
are  bent  the  right  way  and  all  of  us  must 
pray  that  they  point  toward  the  historic 
agreements  that  will  ultimately  save 
mankind  from  the  awesome  weapons  it 
has  wrought. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opening  statements  of  the 
Helsinki  conference  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opening 
statements  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Finland,  Dr.  Ahti  Kahjalainen 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Finland  It  Is  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  welcome  to  Finland  today  the  dis- 
tinguished leaders  and  the  members  of  the 
delegations  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States. 

We  are  today  witnessing  a  historical  occa- 
sion. Two  major  powers,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  have  decided  to  begin 
negotiations  on  a  question  which  has  the 
utmost  importance  and  urgency,  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  for  mankind  as  a  whole. 
Never  has  the  need  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
nuclear  arms  race  been  so  universally  recog- 
nized as  It  is  today.  By  starting  these  discus- 
sions the  two  powers  which  are  in  control  of 
the  major  f>art  of  the  nuclear  sirsenal  of  the 
world  have  on  their  part  acknowledged  their 
supreme  responsibility  for  the  nxalntenance 
of  international  peace  and  security. 

Even  as  we  realize  the  complexity  of  the 
task,  we  believe  that  the  starting  of  discus- 
sions between  the  two  leading  nuclear  powers 
is  an  encouraging  sign  of  their  willingness  to 
advance  In  the  field  of  disarmament  and 
thus  to  continue  along  the  road  of  arms  con- 
trol In  the  spirit  of  the  treaties  on  a  partial 
test  ban  and  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  outcome  of  these  talks  will  largely  deter- 
mine, not  only  the  prospects  of  further  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  disarmament  and  arms 
control,  but  also  the  future  trend  at  Inter- 
national relations  as  a  whole. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  as  a  neutral  country 
which  maintains  friendly  relations,  with  all 
nations  across  the  dividing  lines  of  military 
blocks  and  Ideological  alignments,  Finland 
is  ready  to  make  every  effort  to  serve  the 
cause  of  peace.  We  are  proud  that  you  have 
chosen  Helsinki  as  the  site  for  your  discus- 
sions. We  wish  to  do  our  utmost  to  facilitate 
your  efforts.  As  a  spokesman  for  the  host 
country  I  would  like  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  arrangements  made  will  meet  with  your 
approval  and  that  the  neutral  ground  which 
we  offer  you  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Impor- 
tant task  that  you  have  before  you.  We  will 
now  give  you  the  privacy  that  you  will  need. 

We  wish  you  the  beet  of  sucoees. 

Thank  you. 

Address  by  Mr.  V.  S.  Semenov,  Head  or  the 
U.S.S.R.  Delegation 
Esteemed  Mr.  Karjalalnen,  esteemed  Mr. 
Smith,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  permit  me  first 
of  all  to  express  our  sincere  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Karjalalnen,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  for 
his  warm  welcome  and  wishes  for  success  In 
our  work. 


The  Oovernment  oX  the  U.S.S.R.  attaches 
great  importance  to  the  negotlaUons  on 
curbing  strategic  arma  race.  Their  positive 
results  would  undoubtedly  contribute  both 
to  Improvement  in  the  Soviet-American  re- 
latlona  and  to  the  conaoUdatlon  of  universal 
peace. 

Unswervingly  guided  by  the  principles  of 
ensuring  lasting  peace  and  international  se- 
curity, laid  down  by  V.  I.  Lenin  into  the 
basis  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet 
State,  the  Soviet  Union  has  always  been  a 
proponent  of  the  implementation  of  the 
principles  of  peaceful  co-existence,  of  effec- 
tive measures  to  end  the  arms  race  and  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  The  So- 
viet moves  aimed  at  this  goal  are  widely  sup- 
ported by  {jeace-lovlng     states  and  peoples 

It  Is  our  desire  to  see  this  meeting  in  Hel- 
sinki successfully  solving  Its  tasks. 

Curbing  of  the  strategic  arms  race,  limita- 
tion and  subsequent  reduction  of  such  arm- 
aments— this  is  an  important  goal  the 
achievement  of  which  would  meet  the  vital 
Interests  not  only  of  the  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can peoples,  but  also  of  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

Given  genuine  desire  on  both  sides  to  seek 
mutually  acceptable  agreement  without 
prejudice  to  the  security  of  our  states  and 
all  other  countries  It  is  pKjssible  and  impera- 
tive to  overcome  obvious  complexities  and 
obstacles  and  to  bring  about  reasonable 
solutions. 

As  regards  the  Soviet  delegation,  our  ef- 
forts at  the  talks  will  be  directed  towards 
this  very  end. 

On  behalf  of  the  USSR,  delegation  we 
extend  greetings  to  Mr.  Smith,  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  delegation,  to  all  Its  mem- 
bers and  staff.  We  are  hopeful  that  an  ex- 
change of  views  between  us  will  develop 
In  a  constructive  manner  and  create  th" 
necessary  foundation  for  further  negotif* 
tions. 

In  conclusion  may  I  on  behalf  of  the  Sovle: 
Oovernment  express  our  appreciation  to  th« 
Government  of  Finland  for  providing  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  this  meeting  in  Helsinki.  Wc 
regEU^  It  as  an  expression  not  only  of  the 
traditional  Finnish  hospitality  but  also  of 
the  active  peace-loving  foreign  pyolicy  of  the 
Govermnent  of  Finland  which  has  won  re- 
spect throughout  the  world. 

Statement  by  Ambassador  Gerard  C.  Smith, 
Head  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 

Foreign  Minister  Karjalalnen.  Minister 
Semenov,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  delegation,  I  want  to 
thank  you,  Mr.  Karjalalnen,  for  your  kind 
words  of  welcome.  I  would  also  like  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  delegation  for  the  hos- 
pitality and  cooperation  of  the  Finnish  Gov- 
ernment in  providing  such  a  fine  site  for  the 
preliminary  talks  on  strategic  arms  limitation 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  May  I  thank  you  personally,  Mr. 
Karjalalnen,  for  your  part  in  making  avail- 
able the  accommodations  for  the  United 
States  delegation  in  this  lovely  city  of  Hel- 
sinki, the  capital  of  a  neutral  country  of 
friendly  and  stouthearted  p>eople. 

I  also  wish  on  this  occasion  t3  extend 
greetings  to  you.  Minister  Semenov,  and  ta 
the  other  members  of  the  Soviet  delegation. 
We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  the 
complex  tasks  before  us.  The  start  of  these 
preliminary  talks  on  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion Is  an  historic  occasion,  for  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  said  last 
Thursday,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  open  today  talks  "leading  to  what 
could  be  the  most  critical  negotiations  on 
disarmament  ever  undertaken." 

Mr.  Foreign  Minister,  Minister  Semenov,  I 
have  a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  I  would  like  to  read  at 
this  time. 
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■You  are  embarking  upon  one  of  the  most 
momentous  negotiations  ever  entrusted  to  an 
American  delegation. 

•I  do  not  mean  to  belittle  the  past.  The 
.\ntarctlc  Treaty,  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  and  most  re- 
cently the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty,  which 
we  hope  will  soon  enter  into  force,  were  all 
.mporUnt  steps  along  the  road  to  Interna- 
:;onal  security.  Other  tasks  remain  on  the 
.menda  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Con- 
[erence  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 
T  >day.  however,  you  will  begin  what  all  of 
■,  uir  fellow  citizens  In  the  United  States  and. 
I  believe,  all  people  throughout  the  world, 
profoundly  hope  will  be  a  sustained  effort 
I,  It  only  to  limit  the  buildup  of  strategic 
:  rces  but  to  reverse  it. 

I   do  not   underestimate  the  difficulty  of 

\.)ur   task,    the   nature   of   modern   weapwns 

nakes  their  control  an  exceedingly  complex 

•ideavor.  But  this  very  fact  Increases  the  Im- 

;i  Ttance  of  your  effort 

■Nor    do    I    underestimate    the    suspicion 

lid  distrust  that  must  be  dispelled  If  you 

re  to  succeed  In  your  assignment. 

■I  am  also  conscious  of  the  historical  fact 
:liat  wars  and  crises  between  nations  can 
rise  not  simply  from  the  existence  of  arms 
;)ut  Irom  clashing  Interests  or  the  ambitious 
.ursult  of  unilateral  Interests.  That  Is  why 
Ae  .seek  progress  toward  the  solution  of  the 
i.ingerous  political  Issues  of  our  day. 

I  am.  nevertheless,  hopeful  that  your 
■legotlatlons  with  representatives  from  the 
^tiviet  Union  will  serve  lo  Increase  mutual 
pcurlty.  Such  a  result  Is  possible  If  we  ap- 
;. roach  these  negotiations  recognizing  the 
!.-2itlmr.te  security  mterests  on  each  side. 

I  have  stated  that   lor  our   part    «e  viil 

>e   guided    by    the    concept    of    maintaining 

ulficlpncy'   in  the  forces   required  to    prr- 

ect    ourselves    and    our    allies.    I    recognize 

hat   the   leaders   of   the   Soviet   Union   bear 

unilar  defense  responsibilities.  I  believe  it 

possible,  however,  that  we  can  carry  out 

'  ir  respective  responsibilities  under  a  mu- 

•uilly    acceptable    limitation    and    eventual 

reduction  of  our  strategic  arsenals. 

We  are  prepared  to  discuss  limitations 
:i  all  offensive  and  defensive  systems,  and 
10  reach  agreements  in  which  both  sides 
t.in  have  confidence.  As  I  stated  in  my  ad- 
dress to  the  United  Nations,  wc  are  pre- 
i  ,ired  to  deal  with  the  Issues  seriously,  care- 
:uUy.  and  purposefully.  We  seek  no  unl- 
;  .teral  advantage.  Nor  do  we  seek  arrange- 
hients  which  could  be  prejudicial  to  the  In- 
terests of  third  parties.  We  are  prepared  to 
•  ngage  in  bona  fide  negotiations  on  con- 
■  .-^ete  Issues,  avoiding  polemics  and  extrane- 
is  matters. 

■  No  one  can  foresee  what  the  outcome  of 
\.iur  work  will  be.  I  believe  your  approach 
•0  these  talks  will  demonstrate  the  serlous- 
:.css  of  the  United  States  in  ptirsulng  a 
p;ith  of  equitable  accommodation.  I  am  con- 
'.  meed  that  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms 
1-  in  the  mutual  Interest  of  our  country  and 
t.he  Soviet  Union." 

The  United  States  delegation  Is  deeply 
(  jnsclous  of  the  responalblUty  we  have  In 
■hese  talks  to  try  to  limit  strategic  arms  In 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
rhis  objective  concerns  not  only  the  United 
states  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  whole 
world. 


S.  849,  known  as  the  Lesnick  gim  bill, 
by  midnight  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  as  in  legislative  session, 
Mr.  DoDD,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  reported  favorably  with 
amendments,  the  bUl  (8.  849)  to 
strengthen  the  penalty  provisions  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  and  submitted 
a  report  (No.  91-539)  thereon,) 


.AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE  ITS 
REPORT  ON  S.  849  BY  MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
k<'islative  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  the  Judlci- 
ar>'  be  authorized  to  file  its  report  on 

OXV 2180— Part  26 


NEWSPAPER  PRESERVATION  ACT— 
RETORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE— IN- 
DIVIDUAL VIEWS  iS.  REPT,  NO. 
91-535) 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  I  report  favorably, 
with  amendments,  the  bill  (S.  1520)  to 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws  certain 
combinations  and  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  the  .survival  of  failing  newspa- 
pers, and  I  submit  a  repxjrt  thereon.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  individual 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  •  Mr. 

Hruska).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar:  and.  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  13270  TO  END 
THE  INCOME  TAX  SURCHARGE  AS 
OF  JANUARY  1,  1970 

.\MENDMENT    NO.    287 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  legislative  session.  I  sent  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  13270,  the 
tax  reform  bill.  I  ask  that  tliis  amend- 
ment be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  My  amendment 
would  end  the  surcharge  on  income 
taxes  as  of  January  1,  1970. 

When  the  surtax  first  was  imposed,  it 
was  described  as  a  temporary'  tax.  At  the 
end  of  this  year,  it  will  have  been  in  effect 
for  21  months  for  individuals  and  24 
months  for  corporations. 

It  already  has  been  extended  once  be- 
yond its  original  expiration  date.  In  my 
opinion,  extension  of  the  tax  beyond  the 
end  of  1969  would  take  it  out  of  the 
•  temix)rary"  category. 

I  give  full  credence  to  the  President's 
good  intentions  in  his  pledge  that  the  tax 
will  be  allowed  to  die  as  of  July  1.  1970. 
but  I  fear  that  the  temptation  to  extend 
it  beyond  that  date  will  be  very  strong — 
just  as  was  the  temptation  to  extend  it 
beyond  its  previous  termination  date  of 
June  30,  1969. 

Each  extension  of  a  tax  makes  the  next 
extension  easier. 

Sooner  or  later — and  I  suspect  the 
time  is  at  hand — the  Government  will 
begin  to  regard  the  temporary  tax  in- 
crease as  a  permanent  part  of  the  tax 
structure. 


I  think  that  this  must  be  avoided.  I 
think  that  the  Government  must  keep 
faith  with  the  people. 

The  way  to  keep  faith  with  the  people 
is  to  kill  the  surcharge  on  income  taxes 
as  of  the  end  of  this  year. 

There  is  evidence  that  many  Senators 
have  serious  misgivings  about  extending 
the  surtax.  When  a  vote  was  taken  on  the 
question  in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, the  count  was  only  9  to  7  in  favor  of 
extension. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  pressmg 
need  to  combat  inflation  in  this  countr>-. 
But  I  submit  that  the  best  way  to  fight 
the  war  on  inflation  is  by  reducing  spend- 
ing— not  by  increasing  taxes. 

During  the  recent  debate  on  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill.  I  remarked  that 
it  was  essential  to  cut  the  fat  from  the 
militaiT  budget,  but  that  we  dare  not  cut 
the  muscle.  That  statement  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  whole  budget. 

I  am  con\Tnced  that,  despite  the  com- 
mendable efforts  of  the  administration 
to  reduce  the  budget,  there  remain  sig- 
nificant areas  of  fat  that  can  be  trimmed. 
For  one  thing,  the  proposed  budget  for 
foreign  economic  aid  is  S2.2  billion.  That 
is  almost  double  last  year's  authoriza- 
tion— an  mcrease  of  a  billion  dollars 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  a 
surcharge  on  their  income  taxes  lo  help 
finance  this  kind  of  increase.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  \ote 
against  the  entire  appropriation  for  for- 
eign economic  aid.  for  I  know  that  there 
is  .^5.2  billion  available  in  the  pipeline 
to  take  care  of  contingencies. 

The  anticipated  revenue  from  the  sur- 
tax at  the  proposed  rate  of  5  percent  for 
the  first  6  months  of  1970  is  approxi- 
mately SI. 7  billion,  according  to  the 
Budget  Bureau's  September  estimate. 
Elimination  of  the  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation would  more  than  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  this  revenue. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  surtax  were 
to  die  on  next  Januar\-  1.  foreign  aid 
could  be  funded  at  a  reduced  level  with- 
out changing  the  admmist'.ation's  budget 
goals. 

Foreign  aid  is  not  the  only  area  of  the 
budset  in  which  there  is  considerable  fat. 
I  feel  sure  that  reductions  can  be  made 
without  damage  to  the  Nation  in  the 
antipoverty  program — in  which  there 
has  been  much  waste  and  inefficiency — 
and  in  a  number  of  other  domestic  fields. 
Furthermore,  the  S2  billion  reduction 
made  so  far  in  the  military  budget  prob- 
ably is  not  the  limit  of  what  can  be  cut 
without  risking  our  security. 

I  admit  that,  if  the  surtax  is  elimi- 
nated, it  will  make  the  budgetary-  choices 
ahead  of  us  more  difficult.  But  I  feel  that 
we  must  undergo  necessary  di.scipline. 
We  must  control  spending. 

In  the  long  run,  controlled  spending — 
and  not  repeated  extensions  of  tax  in- 
creases— will  best  combat  inflation. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oravcl  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  285— RESO- 
LUTION AUTHORIZING  SENATE 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  STUDY  POSSIBILmES 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  COOPERA- 
TION IN  SPACE  EXPLORATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years,  a  number  of  Senators  have 
been  concerned  over  the  high  costs  of 
the  U.S.  space  program.  Unfortunatriy. 
efforts  to  reduce  these  costs  have  been 
consistently  met  with  the  argument  that 
man's  thirst  for  knowledge  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  compel  us  to  keep 
-our  space  program  fully  funded. 
-  However,  a  way  does  exist  to  sharply 
cut  our  costs  on  the  space  program  with- 
out reducing  advancements  in  this  area. 
It  involves  sharing  the  benefits  and 
costs  of  space  exploration  with  the  in- 
ternational community. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  as  in  leg- 
islative session,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators    Goodell,    Hart,    McCarthy, 

McGOVERN,     MONDALE.     MUSKIE,    NELSON, 
PaCKWOOD,  PASTORE,  SPARKBtAN,  TyDINGS, 

and  Yarborqiuch,  I  am  today  submitting 
a  resolution  which  would  authorize  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  all 
possibilities  for  international  coopera- 
tion in  space  exploration. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
Resolued.  Tliat  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  and  In  accordance  with 
Us  Jurisdiction  specified  by  Rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
a  full  and  complete  study  of  the  possibilities 
for  International  cooperation  and  cost  shar- 
ing In  the  exploration  of  space,  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of— 

( 1 )  establishing  an  International  con- 
sortium for  space  missions,  or 

(2)  utilizing  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization, or  a  subsidiary  organization  thereof. 
Tor  securing  International  cooperation  and 
participation    In    the    exploration    of    space. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  shall  report  Its 
findings  upKjn  the  study  authorized  by  the 
resolution,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions. Including  reconMnendatlons  for  addi- 
tional legislation,  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1971. 

Sbc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  Is  authorized,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1971.  il)  to  make  such  expendl- 
txiies  as  It  deems  advisable:  (2)  to  employ 
upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical. 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utlllae  the  reimbursable  services.  Infor- 
mation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  such 
a  study  has  been  sorely  needed  for  a 
long  time.  The  benefits  from  space  ex- 
ploration are  certainly  international  in 
character. 

We  ought  to  realize  that  the  moon 
flights,  for  example,  are  going  to  be  just 
as  beneficial  to  a  person  In  West  Ger- 
many or  in  England  or  in  France  or  in 
Russia,  for  that  matter,  as  to  an  indi- 
vidual American.  The  benefits  are  the 
satisfaction  in  seeing  men  In  space  and 
on  the  moon  and  the  knowledge  of  how 
the  moon,  the  earth,  and  the  sun 
evolved.  Nobody  is  saying  that  we  should 
keep  these  secrets  or  that  we  are  going 
to  do  so. 

So  everybody  is  going  to  benefit  almost 
equally,  throughout  the  world. 

We  all  know  that  the  space  explora- 
tion has  no  military  value.  This  particu- 
lar space  effort  certainly  does  not.  Of 
course,  we  have  to  recognize  the  multi- 
billion  dollar  cost  of  future  explorations, 
including  those  in  the  solar  system  and 
those  beyond  the  solar  system,  and  no 
one  would  maintain  that  there  is  any 
national  value  in  our  taking  that  long 
step  for  mankind.  Yet,  we  all  know  that 
it  is  going  to  be  taken. 

Unless  we  move,  and  move  soon,  to  be- 
gin to  get  an  understanding  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  involving  other  countries,  our 
taxpayers  are  going  to  be  so  heavily 
burdened  that  either  they  are  going  to 
refuse  to  go  ahead,  understandably,  or 
we  are  going  to  have  a  very  heavy 
burden  of  space  exploration  which,  as 
I  have  said,  will  benefit  all  mankind,  but 
the  cost  will  be  on  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Achievements  in  space  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind,  not  just  to  citi- 
zens of  any  one  nationality.  Moreover, 
any  psychological  lift  or  entertainment 
value  generated  by  space  spectaculars  is 
shared  equally  by  the  world  community. 
If  the  benefits  are  shared  on  an  equal 
basis,  why  not  the  costs?  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  could  be  saved — and 
should  be  saved — by  encouraging  other 
nations  to  join  us  in  the  space  venture. 
In  the  past.  NASA  has  repeatedly  asked 
the  Soviet  Union  if  they  would  cooperate 
and  share  expenses  on  various  aspects  of 
the  space  program.  A  list  of  these  efforts 
through  the  end  of  1967  was  included  in 
the  hearings  on  the  NASA  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  1970.  and  I  should  like  to 
read  this  list  because  I  think  it  sheds 
some  light  on  the  way  NASA  has  ap- 
proached this  question  in  the  past: 

December  7.  1959  —NASA  Administrator 
Glennan  offered  US  assistance  In  tracking 
Soviet  manned  flights.  The  Soviets  replied 
that  they  would  be  In  touch  If  the  need  arose. 
March  7.  1962. — President  Kennedy  pro- 
posed an  exchange  of  tracking  and  data 
acquisition  stations.  The  Soviets  did  not 
accept. 

September  20.  7963.— President  Kennedy 
suggested  in  a  speech  to  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly that  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  explore  the  possibility  of  Joint  ex- 
ploration of  the  moon.  President  Johnson 
later  reaffirmed  this  offer.  There  has  been  no 
official  Soviet  response. 

December  8,  7964.— NASA  proposed  an  ex- 
change of  visits  by  NASA  and  Soviet  teams 
to  deep  space  tracking  and  data  acquisition 


faclUtlea.  The  Soviets  replied  on  August  13, 
1966,  that  such  visits  were  not  then  possible. 
May  3.  1965  SABA  suggested  United 
States  U.S.S.R.  communications  tests  via  the 
Soviet  Molnlya  I.  There  was  no  Soviet 
response. 

August  25,  1965— At  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent  Johnson.  Administrator  Webb  invited 
the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  to  send  a 
high-level  representative  to  the  launching  of 
Gemini  VI.  At  the  same  time,  the  P>resldent 
said  that  "we  will  continue  to  hold  out  to  all 
nations.  Including  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
hand  of  cooperation  in  the  exciting  years  nf 
space  exploration  which  lie  ahead  for  all  of 
us."  The  Soviets  did  not  accept  this 
Invitation 

November  16,  i965.— NASA  Inquired  about 
the  possibility  of  United  States  U.S.S.R.  com- 
munications tests  via  Molnlya  I.  On  January 
23,  1966.  the  Soviets  replied  that  It  was  not 
possible  to  consider  Joint  experiments  "iu 
the  present  conditions  " 

January  6.  7966.— Administrator  Webb 
asked  Academician  Blagonravov.  Chairman 
of  the  Soviet  Academy's  Commission  on  the 
Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  for  a 
description  of  experiments  on  Soviet  Venus 
probes  then  In  flight  In  order  that  NAS.A 
plans  for  Venus  probes  might  emphasize  ex- 
periments which  could  complement  rather 
than  duplicate  Soviet  work.  Blagonravov 
replied  Informally  that  he  did  not  have 
authority  to  describe  the  experiments 

March  24  and  May  23.  7966 —Administra- 
tor Webb  suggested  to  Academician  Blagon- 
ravov that  the  Soviets  propose  subjects  for 
discussion  with  a  view  to  extending  coopera- 
tion between  NASA  and  the  Soviet  Academv 
Blagonravov  replied  informally  that  the  So- 
viets were  not  ready  for  further  cooperation 
September  22.  7966.- Ambassador  Gold- 
berg, speaking  in  the  UN.  General  Assembly. 
said  that  If  the  U.S.S.R  desired  tracking  cov- 
erage from  US  territory,  we  were  prepared  to 
discuss  with  the  Soviets  the  technical  and 
other  requirements  involved  "with  a  view  to 
reaching  some  mutually  beneficial  agree- 
ment" 

March  27.  7967— President  Seltz.  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  proposed  to 
President  Keldysh,  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  the  U.S.SR.  that  the  U,S,S.R.  pro- 
vide the  United  States  with  some  results  of 
the  Luna  13  soil  meter  experiment  In  ad- 
vance of  Soviet  normal  reporting  to  the 
world  scientific  community  In  return  for 
comparable  data  from  future  flights  in  the 
Surveyor  series  President  Keldysh  replied 
4  months  later  on  July  28,  forwarding  data 
which  had  already  been  reported  at  the  In- 
ternational Committee  on  Space  Research 
(COSPAR)  meeting  m  London. 

March  27-31.  1967 —Dr.  Klstlakowskv. 
diu-lng  the  visit  of  a  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  delegation  to  Moscow,  suggested 
small  United  States  U.S.S.R.  meetings  to 
consider  such  topics  as  cooperation  in 
weather  prediction,  lunar  and  planetary  re- 
search, and  orbiting  telescopes.  At  the  same 
time,  Dr  Brown  proposed  that  representa- 
tives of  the  two  academies  consider  Joliu 
space  efforts  In  basic  science,  excluding  rock- 
etry. The  Soviets  have  not  replied  to  these 
proposals. 

April  4.  7967  —Administrator  Wejb  said  in 
his  statement  on  the  death  of  Cosmonaii; 
Komarov  that  NASA  wished  to  make  every 
realistic  effort  to  cooperate  with  the  .Soviet 
Union.  TTie  Soviets  have  not  responded. 

June  2.  1967  —Administrator  Webb  pro- 
posed to  Academician  Blagonravov  that  ihev 
meet  In  July  at  the  time  of  the  COSPAR 
meeting  in  London  to  review  progress  in 
the  exchange  of  weather  data  as  required 
every  6  months  under  bilateral  agreements 
Blagonravov  replied  on  July  3  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  arrange  for  the  presence  of 
the  necessary  Soviets  experu.  The  required 
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semiannual  meetings  had  not  been  held  since 
October  1965. 

October  10.  1967. — P»re8ldent  Johnson, 
speaking  on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  Inu 
force  of  the  U.N.  Outer  Space  Treaty,  listed 
previous  U.S.  offers  of  cooperation  and  said 
•We  again  renew  these  offers  today.  They 
are  only  the  beginnings  of  what  should  be 
a  long,  cooperative  endeavor  in  exploring 
the  heavens  together." 

October  18.  7967.— President  Seltz  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  a  telegram 
congratulating  Academician  Keldysh  on  the 
success  of  Venus  4,  spoke  of  the  need  to 
further  full  and  prompt  exchange  of  data 
on  planetary  exploration,  Keldysh's  telegram 
of  acknowledgement  made  no  reference  to 
data  exchange, 

December  75,  7967. — President  Seltz  of  the 
National  Academy  wrote  to  Academician 
Keldysh  proposing  a  small  working  meeting 
oeiween  the  Soviet  Venera  IV  experimenters 
.iiid  the  American  Mariner  V  experimenters 
u)  compare  result*  of  the  two  Venus  probes 
and  to  assist  each  other  In  understanding 
tlie  significance  of  the  measurements, 
Keldysh  replied  in  a  letter  of  January  24. 
1968.  that  he  would  be  sending  proposals 
on  this  matter  shortly.  The  proposals  never 
(■..me.  and  there  has  been  no  further  Soviet 
response. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  no- 
where in  this  list  do  I  find  any  efforts 
to  make  a  tmllateral  offer  to  have  the 
Soviet  Union  participate,  without  insist- 
ing on  a  quid  pro  quo  in  return.  Have 
we,  for  example,  ever  offered  to  take  a 
Russian  cosmonaut  along  with  us  to  the 
moon?  Have  we  sent  samples  of  moon 
rock  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  Russian  sci- 
entists to  analyze?  Or  have  we  instead 
made  sharing  strictly  conditioned  on 
getting  some  of  Russia's  imdisclosed 
space  information  In  return?  A  reading 
of  the  list  suggests  such  a  limitation, 
which  in  turn  could  well  have  led  to  the 
rejection  which  NASA  complains  of. 

It  is  precisely  because  I  think  new  ap- 
proaches are  needed— approaches  that 
are  not  limited  by  old  thoughts  and  con- 
cepts— that  I  am  asking  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  to  make  this  study. 
Granted,  if  such  a  unilateral  approach 
were  to  be  undertaken,  it  is  possible  that 
at  the  outset  little  would  be  saved  in 
terms  of  American  outlays,  American 
manpower,  and  the  like.  But  as  time  goes 
on,  I  am  convinced  that  space  explora- 
tion can — and  must — become  a  coopera- 
tive effort,  and  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would 
be  encouraged  to  contribute  whatever  it 
could  in  terms  of  money,  manpower, 
equipment,  and  technology  in  order  to 
reap  benefits  which  are  of  as  much  value 
to  the  Russian  citizen  as  they  are  to  us. 

But  another,  and  more  important,  rea- 
.son  exists  for  my  asking  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  to  make  this  study.  In 
the  past.  NASA's  efforts  to  achieve  coop- 
eration have  been  limited  exclusively  to 
the  VSa.n. — presumably  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  the  only  other  nation  in 
the  world  which  presently  has  any  space 
capability.  It  is  high  time,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  considered  inviting  other  na- 
tions— indeed,  the  entire  world  commu- 
nity—to participate  in  this  venture 
whose  benefits  are  of  such  an  interna- 
tional character.  I  might  add  that  Russia 
IS  only   one   country.   Other   countries 


have  great  scientific  achievements  and 
they  should  be  invited  to  come  in. 

As  stated  by  NASA,  the  space  pr^ 
gram — and  in  particular  the  Apolp 
series — is  designed  to  provide  clues  to 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  moon, 
the  earth,  and  the  entire  solar  system. 
If  this  is  the  primary  mission  of  space 
exploration,  I  can  think  of  nothing 
which  is  less  of  a  national  character,  or 
which  has  more  of  an  international  pur- 
pose, than  such  a  goal.  Surely  the  com- 
mon man  in  the  street — whatever  his 
nationality — would  feel  the  same  thrill 
of  discovery  as  the  American  man  in 
the  street  at  new  information  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  our  planet  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  human  race. 

It  is  to  provide  the  approach  which 
would  include  the  entire  world  commu- 
nity at  large  that  I  have  asked  the  Sen- 
ate to  authorize  a  study  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

The  resolution  suggests  two  possible 
avenues  to  take  advantage  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  space,  although 
the  committee  is  free  to  consider  such 
other  approaches  as  it  deems  appropri- 
ate. First,  the  resolution  calls  upon  the 
committee  to  consider  the  example  of  the 
Intelstat  consortium  as  one  avenue  to- 
ward international  cooperation  and 
sharing  of  costs.  The  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation — Comsat — was  set 
up  in  1962  pursuant  to  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act.  Since  1962  Comsat 
has  acted  as  manager  for  the  Intelstat 
international  consortium  in  arranging 
for  satellite  launches,  and  Comsat  has 
also  served  as  the  American  representa- 
tive in  the  consortium.  Member  nations 
own  and  operate  earth  stations  that  are 
located  in  their  country — stations  are 
strategically  situated  around  the  globe 
for  the  purpose  of  tracking  the  satellites 
and  communicating  with  them.  Since  all 
of  the  launch  capability  and  most  of  the 
technological  capability  is  presently 
concentrated  in  the  United  States,  Com- 
sat, the  American  representative,  is 
charged  with  management  responsibil- 
ity for  the  entire  system.  Nevertheless, 
the  goal  of  global  communications  is  one 
in  which  all  nations  share  a  common  in- 
terest. This  has  been  borne  out  by  the 
resounding  success  enjoyed  by  Intelstat 
in  the  7  years  of  its  existence.  More  than 
60  nations  now  belong  to  the  consortium 
and  share  its  costs. 

The  E>ossibility  of  establishing  a  similar 
international  consortium  for  space  mis- 
sions is  certainly  worth  exploring.  Sp£u;e 
exploration,  like  global  communications, 
is  a  goal  in  which  all  nations  have  a  com- 
mon interest.  Success  of  the  Comsat  ex- 
periment augurs  well  for  the  approach 
outlined  in  my  amendment.  Of  course, 
should  NASA  and  the  State  Department 
recommend  the  establishment  of  such 
an  organization,  an  act  of  Congress 
would  be  required  to  set  the  necessary 
wheels  in  motion. 

A  tTNrrED  NATIONS  SPACE  COtTNCIL 

My  resolution  would  also  direct  the 
committee  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
bringing  space  exploration  under  the  ju- 


risdiction and  control  of  thhe  United  Na- 
tions. Such  a  step,  if  recommended, 
would  emphasize  the  peaceful  nature  of 
space  exploration,  and  could  even  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  insiuing  against 
the  use  of  space  for  military  advantage. 
Utilizing  the  United  Nations  would 
permit  each  of  the  120-6dd  member  na- 
tions to  contribute  whatever  they  could — 
in  terms  of  manpower,  money,  equip- 
ment, technology — to  the  common  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  The  mechanism  could 
be  structured  along  the  lines  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  a  XJU.  subsidiary 
whose  aim  of  advancing  the  cause  of 
science  and  medicine  is  not  too  far  differ- 
ent from  the  U.N.  Space  Council  which  I 
am  proposing.  A  corollary  benefit  of  this 
approach  could  be  to  bolster  and  revi- 
talize tlie  parent  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  flight  of 
Aixillo  12,  which  is  costing  the  American 
taxpayers  $350  million,  points  up  the  gi- 
gantic cost  of  our  space  program,  and 
should  provide  a  tremendous  incentive 
to  get  such  a  study  underway  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

I  might  add  that  $350  million,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  the  out-of-p5cket  cost 
for  this  flight.  If  one  were  to  prorate  the 
overhead  costs  all  together,  the  cost  of 
the  three  flights  this  year  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $1.7  billion.  If  we 
fund  nine  additional  flights  the  cost  will 
be  around  $5  billion.  Therefore,  if  other 
countries  assist  us  the  immediate  t)ene- 
flts  and  the  longterm  benefits  can  be 
seen  because  of  the  enormous  cost  of 
going  to  Mars  and  unimagined  cost  to  go 
farther,  which  we  may  want  to  do  in  a 
few  years.  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  this  resolution  early  and  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  resolution  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Gra- 
vel in  the  chair  i .  The  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  285)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT     TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
November  19.  1969.  at  10  am. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chapl»ln.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Be  strong  and  of  good  courage,  fear 
not.  be  not  dismayed. — 1  Chronicles 
22:  13. 

Lord  of  our  lives,  whose  light  is  truth 
and  whose  love  is  life,  we  thank  Thee 
for  the  dawning  of  a  new  day.  for  this 
moment  of  prayer  which  makes  us  con- 
scious of  Thy  presence  and  which 
calls  us  to  a  rededication  of  our  talents 
as  we  seek  to  lead  our  Nation  in  these 
troubled  times. 

During  the  busy  hours  of  this  day  help 
us  to  think  clearly,  to  speak  construc- 
tively, and  to  act  courageously  that  we 
may  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  posi- 
tions we  hold  in  our  national  life. 

Give  us  the  steadfast  faith  to  join  all 
men  of  good  will  who  follow  the  light 
Tvhlch  leads  to  an  enduring  peace  and  to 
the  establishment  of  law  and  order  where 
men  of -all  colors  and  all  creeds  can  live 
together  safely  and  securely. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  light 
of  the  world  we  pray.  Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  joint 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

On  November  13.  1969: 
H.J.  Res.  934.  Joint   resolution   to   Increase 
the  appropriation  authorization  for  the  food 
stamp    program     for    fiscal    year     1970    to 

$610,000,000 

On  November  14.  1969: 
H.J.  Res.     966.    Joint    resolution    making 
further    continuing    appropriations    for    the 
fiscal  year  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE   LATE   HONORABLE   JOSEPH   P. 

KENNEDY 

(Mr  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  announce  to  the  House  the 
death  of  the  late  Honorable  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy,  the  distinguished  former  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain  as  well  as  other 
trusts  and  positions,  and  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  Americans  of  our  Nation's 
history.  The  life  and  career  of  the  late 
Joseoh  P  Kennedy  is  an  amazing  one. 
starting  out  under  difflculties  and  over- 
coming them  and  rising  to  the  great 
heights  that  he  did.  as  well  as  having 
one  of  his  sons  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  then  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  finally  to  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  two  other 
sons  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  had  a 


remarkable  life  but  one  of  great  tragedy 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  Joe  Ken- 
nedy was  a  very  close  and  personal  friend 
of  mine  for  many  years.  I  valued  that 
friendship  very  much.  He  and  I  kept  in 
close  contact  with  each  other  throughout 
the   years  not  only   as  friends  but   in 
connection  with  matters  concerning  the 
best  interests  of  our  people  and  the  na- 
tional interest  of  our  country.  He  always 
maintained  an  active  interest  in  public 
affairs,  prior  to  the  condition  that  arose 
some  few  years  a^o  that  incapacitated 
him.  Joe  Kennedy's  name  will  always  be 
recorded  in  American  history  as  that  of 
one  who  has  always  been  a  great  con- 
tributor  to   the   strength,    the   dignity. 
and   the  progress  of  our  country.    Ho 
leaves  behind  him  his  widow.  Mrs.  Rose 
Kennedy,  who  is  a  remarkable  lady,  just 
as  young  and  vibrant  and  virile  today  as 
she  was  when  she  was  a  girl.  Her  outlook 
on  life  has  also  been  an  inspiration  to 
countless  millions  of  persons  to  follow.  I 
am  vei-y  saddened  today  on  the  passing 
of  Joe  Kennedy,  but   he  leaves  behind 
him  a  heritage  that  will  always  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  to 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  and   the 
other  loved  ones  the  deep  sympathy  of 
both   Mrs.    McCormack   and   my.self   in 
their  bereavement. 

I  now  yield  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too.  was 
saddened  upon  receiving  the  news  of  the 
death  of  the  late  Honorable  Josepli  P. 
Keni.edy. 

Ambassador  Kennedy  was  one  of  the 
great  Americans  of  our  time.  He  was  a 
man  of  many  talents,  extraordinarily 
successful  in  many  areas  of  human  en- 
deavor. His  family  was  one  of  the  great- 
est in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  not  only  successful 
in  the  financial  and  business  communi- 
ties: he  was  also  a  great  and  distin- 
guished public  servant.  He  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission.  Chairman  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  and  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  He  served  during  the 
years  preceding  World  War  IT.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  will  and  independent  Judg- 
ment. He  was  a  great  and  good  American. 
I  extend  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  to  Sen- 
ator Edward  Kennedy  and  his  sisters, 
and  to  all  loved  ones  of  the  Kennedy  fam- 
ily, my  deepest  sympathy,  and  in  this 
expression  Mrs.  Albert  joins  me. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  behalf  of  those  on  our  side  of  the  aisle, 
we  join  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  expressing  our 
sadness  at  the  passing  of  Joseph  Ken- 
nedy. 

Although  he  was  the  father  of  sons 
who  were  outstanding  public  servants,  he 
himself  had  an  enviable  record  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  hav- 
hig    served    as    former    Ambassador    to 


Great  Britain  and  one  of  the  first  Chair- 
men of  the  Securities  and  E^xchange 
Commission.  He  was  a  man  who  had  a 
wide  variety  of  constructive  interests  In 
Qovemment.  He  frequently  expressed 
himself  forthrightly  on  many  contro- 
versial Issues. 

He.  of  course,  was  an  inspiration  to 
his  three  sons  who  served  in  the  Con- 
gress, one  of  whom  was  President  of  the 
United  States  and  one  of  whom  served 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  three  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

It  was  his  inspiration  I  am  sure  that 
gave  to  these  three  men  the  challenge  to 
serve  their  fellow  men  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  applaud  the  ac- 
complishments of  Joseph  Kermedy  and 
were  saddened  by  his  passing.  We  ex- 
press to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  family 
our  deepest  condolences. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
expressing  grief  at  the  death  of  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy,  patriarch  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  families  in  American  historjv 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  known  to  the  general 
public  as  merely  the  venerable  head  of 
the  Kennedy  family — the  father  of  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy,  Senator  Robert  F 
Kennedy,  and  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy. But  he  was  much  more  than  that 
A  brilliant  financier  who  singlehandedly 
built  a  business  empire  rivaled  by  few 
otliers.  a  tough  and  canny  SEC  Chairman 
who  helped  revive  public  confidence  in 
the  stock  market  after  the  debacle  of 
1929,  a  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
in  the  harrowing  early  years  of  World 
War  n,  Joseph  Kennedy  showed  abilities 
that  were  legendary  among  his  fellows 
One  quality,  in  particular,  was  his  sons' 
hallmark  as  well  as  his  own :  a  toughness 
of  spirit  and  a  strength  of  character  that 
could  weather  virtually  any  crisis.  John 
Kennedy — whose  inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent was  his  father's  proudest  moment — 
showed  the  same  kind  of  coolheaded 
equanimity  in  keeping  this  comitry  from 
the  brink  of  war  during  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis.  Even  the  stroke  that  left  him 
partially  paraly7:ed  failed  to  dim  Joseph 
Kennedy's  mind  or  break  his  spirit.  His 
death  today,  although  not  wholly  unex- 
pected, is  nevertheless  a  blow  to  me  and 
everyone  else  who  admired  him. 

Joseph  Kennedy  shared  amply  in  the 
kind  of  financial  and  personal  success 
offered  by  American  society,  and  he 
wanted  his  sons  to  sei-ve  in  public  life  so 
that  the  Kennedys  could  give  back  to  the 
United  States  some  of  that  which  the 
Nation  had  given  them.  He  encouraged 
his  sons — even  at  their  youngest,  just 
past  the  age  of  toddlers — to  take  part  iv. 
the  celebrated  dining  table  discussion- 
thftt  brought  a  veritable  "Who's  Who 
of  political  and  business  leaders  to  the 
Kennedy  household.  Trying  to  build  hi.^ 
children's  confidence  and  whet  their  al- 
ready keen  appetites  for  debate.  Josep!; 
Kennedy  saw  to  it  that  their  comments 
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were  not  stifled  by  the  tolerant  smiles  or 
startled  glares  that  usually  greet  a  child's 
forays  into  the  world  of  adult  conversa- 
tion. He  demanded  only  a  few  things  of 
his  sons:  independent  thought,  moral 
courage,  consuming  devotion  to  their 
own  ideals.  Unlike  many  famous  fathers, 
he  did  not  ask  his  children  to  truckle  ob- 
sequiously to  his  own  convictions  nor  to 
devotedly  parrot  his  own  views.  He  did 
not  protest,  for  example,  when  young 
John  Kennedy  went  to  an  economics 
school  in  London  run  by  men  whose 
views  were  virtually  antithetical  to  his 
own.  He  gave  esu;h  of  his  sons  financial 
independence  when  they  reached  21 — 
iust  so  they  would  not  feel  yoked  to  him. 

Joseph  Kennedy  lived  to  see  his  years 
of  fatherly  encouragement  and  training 
bear  fruit:  one  son  elected  President  of 
the  United  States,  two  others  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Yet,  in  one  of  the  crud- 
est ironies  any  family  has  encountered, 
he  also  saw  three  of  his  sons  killed  in 
tlie  service  of  their  countrj,':  Joseph,  Jr.. 
killed  in  an  aircraft  explosion  during 
World  War  II;  John,  killed  by  an  assas- 
sin's bullet  in  the  streets  of  Dallas;  Rob- 
ert, murdered  in  the  dingy  serving  pantry 
of  a  Los  Angeles  hotel  at  the  height  of 
Ills  political  career.  It  is  fair  to  say.  Mr. 
S;)eaker.  that  no  family  has  sacrificed 
more  for  their  Nation  in  that  Nation's 
history. 

I  want  to  express  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  Joseph  Kermedy's  widow.  Rose,  whose 
1  emarkable  courage  and  faith.  I  am  sure. 
vill  see  her  through  this  latest  tragedy; 
to  his  son  Ted:  to  his  daughters.  Eunice. 
.Jean,  and  Pat;  and  to  his  many  grand- 
c  hildren. 

Joseph  Kennedy  is  dead,  yet  his  family 
name  will  remain  prominent  in  U.S. 
history  books  as  long  as  the  United 
States  survives. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Li-ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  in  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  and  say  to  this  House  that  I  be- 
lieve that  Joseph  Kennedy  embodied  the 
premise  that  was  in  the  comment  made 
by  another  great  Speaker  of  this  House, 
the  Honorable  Sam  Raybum,  when  in 
.'^peaking  to  a  graduating  class  he  said 
for  many  years  American  fxarents  have 
eiicouraged  their  young  peot)le  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  professions,  for  in- 
dustry, and  for  commerce.  It  is  desirable 
that  we  also  encourage  and  direct  some 
of  the  best  of  our  young  people  into  the 
paths  of  Government  because  if  we  do 
not  love  this  country  well  enough  to 
.serve  it,  then  it  could  well  be  there  would 
come  a  time  when  we  would  have  no 
country  to  love. 

I  believe,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, our  Speaker,  indicated,  in 
Joseph  Kennedy  we  had  a  man  who  un- 
derstood the  sense  of  the  remarks  made 
by  the  late  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  and 
he  has  certainly  given  us  a  heritage 
which  many  parents  in  America  could 
•veil  envy  and  could,  with  profit  to  our 
Republic,  follow. 

I  extend  my  ssrmpathy  and  that  of  my 
wife  and  family  to  the  survivors  of  Mr. 
Kennedy. 


Mr.   HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  pro- 
found sorrow  at  the  psissing  of  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy,  father  of  our  beloved  for- 
mer President,  John;  of  the  courageous 
former  Attorney  General  and  Senator 
from  New  York,  Robert;  and  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  friend.  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts. 
Like  most  men,  Joseph  Kennedy  knew 
inherently  that  every  human  being  must 
pay  a  price  for  the  privilege  of  life.  But 
this  man  knew  more  than  most  He  knew 
that  a  man  who  wants  to  live  life  to  the 
fullest,  who  wants  the  most  of  life,  must 
pay  a  greater  price,  must  sacrifice  more, 
must  know  how  to  give  and  must  give 
more. 

Joseph  Kennedy  took  up  the  greater 
challenge  of  life  early,  learned  its  les- 
sons well,  and  taught  them  to  his  chil- 
dren. Only  today,  after  years  of  signif- 
icant personal  achievement  and  of  loving 
devotion  to  his  family  and  his  country, 
having  experienced  sacrifices  few  men 
have  had  to  make,  has  he  put  the  chal- 
lenge aside.  It  has  not  been  met  more 
successfully  by  many  men. 

Joseph  Kennedy's  legacy  to  this  Na- 
tion is  a  family  more  beloved,  more  re- 
spected, and  more  admired  than  any 
other  in  the  world.  We  shall  forever  be 
in  his  debt.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
this  great  family  will  derive  some  con- 
solation from  the  sure  knowledge  that 
the  Nation  shares  their  deep  grief. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  >'ield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  a  saddened  heart 
that  I  learned  of  the  passing  of  Ambassa- 
dor Joseph  P.  Kennedy  today.  I  wish 
to  join  with  our  distinguished  Speaker, 
our  majority  leader,  our  minority  lead- 
er, and  the  many  other  colleagues  here 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  Amer- 
ican. 

Bom  in  East  Boston,  September  6, 
1888,  Joseph  P.  Kermedy  pursued  a  dy- 
namic career  on  Wall  Street,  and  later 
branched  out  into  real  estate,  movies, 
and  numerous  other  business  ventures, 
always  displaying  'the  Kermedy  form." 
marked  by  a  proud  and  optimistic  atti- 
tude and  an  exuberant  \'itality. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  in  large  measure, 
brought  this  vitality  back  into  the  Na- 
tion's bloodstream,  as  he  served  as  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's  Chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  dur- 
ing the  depression.  No  stranger  to  Wall 
Street,  he  managed  to  infuse  a  new  con- 
fidence and  spirit  into  the  business 
world. 

In  a  troubled  time.  Roosevelt  utilized 
the  Kennedy  talent.  Once,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Maritime  Commission,  and  again 
in  1937,  by  naming  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  as 
Ambassador  to  England. 

Father  of  a  President  and  two  U.S. 
Senators,  Joseph  P.  Kermedy  saw  his 
dreams  for  his  sons  fulfilled,  but  ironi- 
cally, and  sadly,  he  also  witnessed  these 


destinies  become  tangled  in  the  web  of 
tragedy. 

To  his  beloved  wife,  to  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  and  the  Kermedy  family  go 
my  most  heartfelt  sympathy  at  their 
loss. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  30 
years  ago  today  I  was  ser\'ing  under 
Ambassador  Kennedy  at  the  Embassy  in 
London  as  assistant  naval  attach^,  and 
I  came  to  have  great  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  him  and  for  the  members  of  his 
family,  which  has  continued  down 
through  the  years. 

I  simply  want  to  join  in  expressing  my 
personal  sorrow  and  to  extend  my  con- 
dolences to  his  family. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thnnk 
the  gentleman  'from  Massachusetts  >  - 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew  Joe  Kennedy.  I 
remember  when  he  set  up  the  SEC.  I 
remember  when  he  set  up  the  Maritime 
Commission.  These  were  two  great  con- 
tributions to  his  Government.  I  talked 
with  him  many  times  about  his  Ambas- 
sadorship to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  served  his 
country  well  and  with  great  distinction, 
in  addition  to  giving  us  his  sons  for  ser\'- 
ice  to  their  country. 

We  have  lost  a  great  American.  Wt 
have  lost  a  great  patriot,  and  I  want  to 
join  my  Speaker  in  mourning  the  death 
of  this  great  man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  wiL 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  deep 
sympathy  to  the  Kennedy  family,  in  the 
loss  of  Ambassador  Joseph  Kennedy. 

Without  question  Joseph  P.  Kennedy 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  remarkable  men — a  distinguished 
and  able  public  servant  himself,  he  was 
father  of  four  distinguished  and  remark- 
able sons  who  have  each  made  great  con- 
tributions in  the  public  service,  three  of 
them  in  the  Capital  of  the  Nation. 

The  Kennedy  spirit  of  public  service 
has  also  been  demonstrated  by  the 
daughters  of  the  Ambassador,  and  by  his 
lovely  wife,  who  have  all  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  country. 

No  family  in  modem  times  has  had 
greater  impact  upon  the  history  of  our 
country  than  the  Kennedy  family,  and  I 
am  sure  all  Americans  join  m  mourning 
the  loss  of  this  great  father  and  great 
American. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am.  in- 
deed, very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  and  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  here  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  great  American. 

The  life  of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  and  his 
extraordinary  accomplishments  clearly 
reflect  his  renowned  possession  of  an 
uncommon  "will  to  win,"  t<«ether  with 
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the  most  Intensive  application  of  all  his 
concentrated  intelligence,  talent,  and 
energy  in  every  endeavor  in  which  he 
engaged. 

Through  the  projection  of  these  disci- 
plined qualities,  he  achieved  substantial 
material  success  in  the  most  competitive 
fields  of  this  practical  world.  He  was  a 
man  who  sought  success  and  exerted 
himself  diligently  and  tirelessly  to  reach 
It.  He  was  a  hard  competitor  in  the  cold 
climate  of  worldly  business  but  he  was 
charitable,  compassionate,  warm  and 
sentimental  In  human  relationships. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  retaining 
and  strengthening  the  concepts  and  tra- 
ditions of  free  government  and  he  per- 
sonally served  his  country  very  ably  and 
devotedly  as  Chairman  of  the  extremely 
important  agencies  of  Securities  Ex- 
change and  Maritime  CommLssions  as 
well  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

He  transmitted  his  high  sense  of  inde- 
pendence, moral  courage  and  loyalty  to 
personal  conviction  to  his  four  sons 
by  virtue  of  which  each  achieved  very 
"high*  distinction  in  the  service  of  their 
countfj^. 

Three  of  them  met  tragic  deaths  in 
public  service,  Joseph  Jr.  killed  during 
World  War  11;  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, assassinated  in  office,  and  U.S. 
Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  also  assas- 
sinated at  the  height  of  his  political 
career. 

The  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  family  pre- 
sents a  unique  record  of  public  service 
in  the  history  of  this  country  and  the 
guiding  source  and  inspiration  of  this 
tremendous  family  contribution  was  the 
late  and  valiant  Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  Sr., 
whom  we  honor  here  today. 

As  we  unite  in  our  prayers  for  the 
eternal  rest  of  his  great  soul,  we  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  courageous 
and  gracious  wife,  Mrs.  Rose  Kennedy; 
his  only  surviving  son.  U.S.  Senator  Ted 
Kennedy;  his  lovely  daughters,  Eunice, 
Jean,  and  Pat,  and  his  many  grand- 
children. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  Nation  mourns  the 
passing  of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  a  distin- 
guished American  patriot  and  states- 
man. 

A  self-made  mjin,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy 
deeply  loved  his  country  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  where  he 
spent  most  of  his  life. 

He  was  an  extraordinary  human  being, 
both  courageous  and  colorful.  He  was  a 
financier  of  great  renown,  who  served  in 
England  as  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James.  Each  of  his  triumphs,  as  well 
as  the  tragedies,  he  shared  with  his  lov- 
ing and  devoted  wife.  Rose  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  to  whom  the  Nation  will  ex- 
tend deepest  sympathies  in  this  time  of 
loss.  And  each  of  his  experiences  he  also 
shared  in  full  with  his  family.  His  was  a 
colossal  American  success  story. 

But  perhaps  he  achieved  his  greatest 
excellence  in  the  art  of  being  a  father — a 
role  requiring  firmness  and  a  command- 
ing stature,  frequent  patience,  and  kindly 
counsel,  and  the  imprinting  of  a  lifetime 
of  rich  experience  on  his  offspring.  He 
was  appropriately  called  "the  founding 
father"  of  the  Kennedy  clan. 


Joseph  P.  Kennedy  fathered  nine  chil- 
dren. His  rewards  as  a  father  were  rich 
and  notable,  despite  tragic  moments  of 
great  pain.  He  fostered  a  President  of 
the  United  States  who  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  our  world.  He  inspired  each  of 
his  children  to  the  greatest  heights  of 
self-fulfillment. 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy  will  live  as  a  legend 
in  a  day  and  age  when  it  is  alleged  that 
the  structure  of  the  family  is  disinte- 
grating and  when  mothers  and  fathers 
alike  are  criticized  for  lack  of  attention 
to  their  own  "clans." 

Above  all,  he  was  a  father  and  a  great 
one.  I  commend  this  fact  as  I  join  in 
expressing  my  own  sense  of  loss,  my  sor- 
row.  and  my  warmest  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  the  Kennedy  family. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
havp  learned  that  former  Ambassador 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy  ptissed  away  at  the 
age  of  81.  To  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
and  to  his  mother.  Mrs.  Rose  Kennedy, 
and  to  the  Kennedy  family.  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  profound  sympathy  on  their 
great  loss. 

Of  all  of  his  accomplishments,  I  think 
Joseph  Kennedy  felt  that  his  most  sig- 
nificant one  was  that  of  his  family.  He 
instilled  in  all  of  his  children  a  sense  of 
public  service  and  deep  concern  for  all 
their  fellow  man. 

The  service  of  this  one  family  ranks 
along  side  that  of  the  Adams  and  Roose- 
velt families.  Joseph  Kennedy  gave  his 
country  four  sons.  All  served  in  the  mili- 
tary, three  served  as  U.S.  Senators,  and 
one  was  our  35th  President. 

Ambassador  Kennedy's  own  service  to 
his  country  took  place  for  the  most  part 
during  the  first  two  terms  of  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  under  whom  he 
served  with  distinction  as  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  and  later  as  Mari- 
time Administrator.  He  then  went  on  to 
represent  our  country  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James  for  more  than  2  years.  After 
the  war,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  on  Governmental 
Reorganization. 

The  influence  of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy 
and  that  of  his  family  has  been  felt  in  a 
beneficial  way  by  almost  every  American. 
On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Tiernan  and  myself.  I 
offer  our  personal  prayers  for  this  good 
family  on  this  sad  occasion. 

Mr  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  sense  of 
loss  that  the  news  of  the  death  of  Am- 
bassador Joseph  P.  Kennedy  was  re- 
ceived here  in  Washington  today.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  one  man  who  has 
contributed  more  to  the  United  States 
and.  in  turn,  been  rewarded  more  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  record,  both  in  private 
and  public  achievements,  is  unparaUeled 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States — mil- 
lionaire, financier,  dedicated  head  of 
Government  agencies,  and  finally  Am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
His  personal  achievements  constitute  a 
Horatio  Alger  story,  and  he  was  the  first 
to  point  out  that  it  could  only  happen 
in  the  United  States. 

However.  I  firmly  believe  that  he  took 
more  pride  in  the  achievements  of  his 


beloved  family,  which  include  a  Presi- 
dent, two  Senators,  and  a  war  hero  who 
died  before  his  exceptional  potential 
could  be  realized.  All  have  added  to  the 
luster  of  the  very  fabric  of  our  govern- 
mental and  national  life. 

I  also  know,  in  a  very  personal  way, 
that  the  force  of  his  personality,  as  well 
as  the  example  of  his  life,  was  an  inspi- 
ration not  only  to  his  children,  but  to 
intimate  friends  of  the  various  members 
of  the  Kennedy  famUy.  I  am  honored  to 
be  able  to  state  that  I  should  be  numbered 
among  those  whose  life  was  directly  in- 
fiuenced  by  this  great  American. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  people  now  serving  not  only 
within  the  formal  framework  of  Gov- 
ernment, but  in  other  dedicated  fields  of 
endeavor,  who  owe  the  motivation  of 
their  career  to  the  inspirational  influ- 
ence of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy's  words  and 
deeds. 

The  great  loss  to  his  family  is  an 
equally  great  loss  to  his  country,  yet 
there  is  solace  in  the  truism  that  "death 
is  but  the  side  of  life  which  has  momen- 
tarily turned  away  from  us."  May  he  rest 
in  peace. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  patriarch 
of  the  Kennedy  family,  created  a  dy- 
nasty and  left  a  legacy  unique  in  Amer- 
ican political  annals. 

The  senior  Kennedy  was  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  n.  He  was  the  father  of  a 
President  and  two  Senators.  Another  son 
died  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Joseph  Kennedy  died  today  at  the  age 
of  81.  Incapacitated  by  a  stroke  since 
1961,  he  nonetheless  saw  his  sons  rise  to 
political  peaks.  oNt  since  the  Adams 
family  of  Colonial  America  has  one  fam- 
ily so  dominated  the  political  mam- 
stream. 

For  this,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  richly  de- 
serves the  title  of  a  modem-day  found- 
ing father.  His  loss,  therefore,  is  the  Na- 
tion's loss,  and  I  extend  my  sincerest 
condolences  to  Mrs.  Rose  Kennedy,  his 
indefatigable  wife,  in  her  moment  of 
sorrow. 

Joseph  Kennedy,  who  amassed  a  for- 
tune in  Wall  Street,  was  the  first  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  He  presided  over  the  re- 
vamping of  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, served  as  Ambassador,  and  then 
devoted  all  of  his  energies  toward  gaining 
the  zenith  of  American  power  for  his 
sons. 

Though  plagued  by  family  tragedies, 
he  lived  to  see  his  hopes  realized  when 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  elected  President 
in  1960. 

The  following  touching  obituary  on  the 
patriarch  of  the  ill-starred  American 
dynasty  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star; 

Ken.nedy:    Patriarch  op  PotmcAL  Dynasty 
Dies  at  81 

Joseph  Patrick  Kennedy,  who  wanted  to 
put  a  son  in  the  White  House  and  did  never 
forgot  how  It  was  to  grow  up  as  a  Catholic 
In  Boston's  old-line  Protestant  society. 

Even  in  the  1930s,  when  he  had  already 
amassed  a  fortune  in  Wall  Street  and  New 
Deal    prominence   in    Washington,   Kenneay 
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once  exploded  with  wrath  when  a  newspaper 
referred   to  him  as    ■Irish-American." 

"I  was  born  here."  he  protested.  "My  chil- 
dren were  born  here.  What  the  hell  do  I  have 
to  do  to  be  an  American?" 

He  did  everything  he  could. 

GOVERNMENT    SERVICE 

He  won  accolades  a*  the  first  chairman  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  He 
turned  author  to  help  the  reelection  of  Pres- 
ident Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  1936.  He  pre- 
sided over  the  revamping  of  the  U.S.  Mari- 
time Commission.  And  he  served  as  ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain  In  the  early  years  of 
World  War  II,  until  his  outspoken  isolation- 
ism appeared  to  doom  any  pwlltlcal  hopes  he 
had  for  himself. 

From  then  on.  his  vindication  was  clearly 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  his  four  sons,  and  he 
devoted  all  his  efforts  toward  providing  them 
with  the  competitive  spirit  and  bankroll  that 
would  put  the  name  Kennedy — the  "Irish- 
American"  Catholic  name — at  the  zenith  of 
American  pwwer. 

One  of  the  nation's  wealthiest  men,  Joseph 
Kennedy  lived  to  see  his  hoj>es  realized,  al- 
though the  family's  triumphs  were  dogged 
by  tragedies  that  rivaled  the  classics  he 
studied  as  a  boy  In  Boston  Latin  school. 

He  lost  his  first  great  hop)e,  Joseph,  Jr., 
m  the  war  he  had  tried  as  ambassador  to 
avert.  That  war  also  claimed  a  son-in-law 
and  very  nearly  claimed  his  second  son,  John 
Fitzgerald. 

SERIES     OF     TRAGEDIES 

John  won  the  presidency  In  1960.  but  an 
assassin's  bullet  ended  his  career  three  years 
Liter  The  third  son.  Robert  Francis,  met  the 
same  fate  last  year  campaigning  for  the 
presidency. 

And  his  youngest  son,  Edward  Moore,  sur- 
vived a  near-fatal  plane  crash  In  1964  only 
to  damage  the  family's  last  presidential  hope 
i)V  his  Involvement  In  the  death  of  a  woman 
passenger  in  an  auto  accident  last  siunmer. 

It  is  believed  that  the  ailing  patriarch  was 
never  told  of  that  accident  and  its  reper- 
tusslons. 

An  invalid  since  suffering  a  stroke  in  De- 
rember  1961.  Joe  Kennedy  watched  the 
Uinerals  of  his  two  slain  sons  on  television. 

In  addition  to  his  indefatigable  wife  Rose 
and  his  surviving  son.  the  Senate  majority 
whip.  Kennedy  leaves  four  of  his  five  daugh- 
ters. 

They  are  Rosemary,  who  is  retarded  and 
lives  in  a  special  institution  In  Wisconsin; 
Eunice,  wife  of  Ambassador  to  Prance  Sar- 
geant  Shriver;  Patricia,  the  former  wife  of 
actor  Peter  Lawford.  and  Jean,  wife  of 
Stephen  Smith,  who  manages  the  Kennedy 
family  fortune. 

FATHER     A     STATE     SENATOR 


"The  Pounding  Father."  as  he  was  dubbed 
in  Richard  J.  Whalen's  1964  biography,  was 
born  in  East  Boston  on  Sept.  6.  1888. 

Contrary  to  widespread  belief,  his  parents 
were  second-generation  Americans,  not  Im- 
migrants, and  they  were  moderately  well-to- 
do.  His  father.  Patrick  Joseph  Kennedy,  was 
a  politically  minded  saloon-keeper  who  later 
served  In  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and  his 
mother,  Mary  Hlckey,  was  from  a  family  "a 
notch  or  two"  above  the  Kennedys. 

The  eldest  of  lour  children  and  the  only 
one  who  survived  past  childhood,  young  Joe 
early  exhibited  his  business  acumen  by  orga- 
nizing a  church  baseball  team  at  the  age  of 
15.  hiring  a  ball  park  and  charging  admis- 
sion to  the  games.  Of  course,  the  venture 
turned  a  profit. 

He  also  peddled  candy  on  the  East  Boston 
ferryboat,  and  felt  a  burning  resentment  at 
the  newspaper  help- wanted  advertisements 
which  read  "Protestants  Only"  and  "No  Irish 
Need  Apply." 

An  Indifferent  student  except  in  mathe- 
matics, he  was  president  of  his  class  at  the 


city's  prestigious  Latin  public  high  school 
and  won  the  cltywlde  baseball  batting 
championship. 

The  batting  prize  came  from  Mayor  John 
P.  (Honey  Pltz)  Fitzgerald,  whose  daughter 
Rose  he  met  and  courted  In  secret,  since 
Fitzgerald  felt  the  Kennedy's  weren't  quite 
socially  acceptable. 

The  Kennedys,  meanwhile,  shocked  their 
neighbors  by  enrolling  Joe  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, the  bastion  of  Boston's  Protestant 
Brahmins,  where  he  proceeded  to  be  elected 
to  the  exclusive  DU  Club  and  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Institute  of  1776.  He  and  a  college 
friend  also  began  a  sightseeing  bus  opera- 
tion, which  netted  him  $5,000  and  a  determi- 
nation to  become  a  millionaire. 

Graduating  with  the  Class  of  1912.  Ken- 
nedy became  a  bank  examiner  at  $125  a 
week. 

Two  years  later,  at  the  age  of  25.  he  be- 
came president  of  Columbia  Trust  Co  .  in 
which  his  father  had  an  interest  At  the 
time,  he  was  believed  to  be  the  youngest 
bank  president  In  America. 

■I  knew  banking  could  lead  a  man  any- 
where." he  later  said,  "as  it  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  every  business." 

To  those  who  raised  eyebrows  about  his 
age,  he  retorted:  "It's  no  crime  to  be  young." 
That  same  year  he  married  Rose  Fitzgerald 
in  a  private  chapel  In  the  residence  of  the 
archbishop  of  Boston.  William  Cardinal 
O'Connell  officiated. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  Ken- 
nedy became  assistant  general  manager  of^ 
Bethlehem  Steel's  shipyard  at  Qulncy.  in 
charge  of  22,000  men.  Through  this  work  he 
came  to  know  a  young  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Franklin  D    Roosevelt 

MADE    FORTtJNE    IN    MARKET 

After  the  war  he  became  manager  of  the 
Boston  office  of  Hayden.  Stone  &  Co..  the  in- 
vestment banking  house,  leaving  it  to  free- 
lance as  a  stock  speculator  In  the  unre- 
stricted market  of  the  Calvin  Coolldge  ad- 
ministration. 

Described  as  "an  angle  shooter  who  likes 
to  move  around  the  table."  he  made  a  for- 
tune in  the  market,  then  became  board 
chairman  of  a  series  of  motion  picture  dis- 
tributing firms. 

In  1926  he  moved  his  family  from  Boston's 
Brookline  suburb  to  New  York  City's  fash- 
ionable Bronxvllle.  He  explained  that  he 
wanted  his  children  to  grow  up  In  an  at- 
mosphere not  dominated  by  Boston  Yankees. 

Kennedy  realized  his  ambition  of  becom- 
ing a  millionaire  by  age  30.  In  fact,  he  real- 
ized some  $5  million  from  his  movie  deal- 
ings, switched  back  Into  Wall  Street  specu- 
lation and  was  hardly  touched  by  the  1929 
market  crash. 

His  secret,  he  explained  later  with  a  smile, 
was  that  "with  enough  inside  information 
and  unlimited  credit,  you  are  sure  to  go 
broke." 


WON    PRAISE    FROM    CRITICS 

His  business  insight  led  him  to  Invest  in 
Scotch  whisky  Importation  "for  medicinal 
purposes"  just  before  prohibition  was  re- 
pealed. 

President  Roosevelt,  whom  Kennedy  gam- 
bled on  by  supporting.  In  1932,  stirred  a 
storm  of  protest  in  1934  by  appointing  him 
chairman  of  the  new  federal  agency  to  reg- 
ulate the  stock  market. 

But  the  manipulative  "wolf  of  Wall 
Street,"  as  his  critics  sneeringly  called  him, 
soon  won  praise  from  both  liberals  and  con- 
servatives as  he  guided  the  SEC  through  its 
first  three  years. 

In  1936  he  turned  author  with  a  book  en- 
titled 'I'm  For  Roosevelt,"  In  which  he  made 
the  ironic  declaration:  "...  I  have  no  politi- 
cal ambitions  for  myself  or  for  my 
children.  .  .  ." 

After  a  brief  retirement  from  Washington, 


Kennedy  was  recalled  by  Roosevelt  to  revi- 
talize the  Maritime  Commission  His  admir- 
ing colleague  and  successor  In  that  post. 
Vice  Adm.  Emory  Scott  Land,  once  described 
Kennedy's  head-butting  with  shipbuilders 
as  "ruthless,  yes,  but  essential  to  progress 
and  efBclencv.  . 

"As  a  consequence,  the  US  was  far  better 
prepared  In  logistics  for  World  War  II  than 
it  was  for  World  War  I  " 

NAMED     ENVOY     TO     BRITAIN 

In  an  era  when  tycoons  were  s>-mbolized 
by  Peter  Arno's  famous  New  Yorker  cartoon 
('Let's  all  go  down  to  the  Trans- Lux  and 
hiss  Roosevelt"  >.  Joseph  Kennedy  in  1938 
got  the  big  reward  for  his  loyal  cheers — the 
ambassadorship  to  the  Court  of  St    James's. 

Columnists  Joseph  Alsop  and  Robert  Kln- 
ter  wrote  of  him  later  that  year: 

•His  language  is  a  cheerful  torrent  of  pro- 
fanity and  picturesque  expression  No  one  is 
better,  or  more  ebullient  company  Because 
he  is  rich,  because  he  plays  at  being  a  rough 
diamond,  because  he  is  clever  and  because 
his  brood  of  nine  handsome  children  fasci- 
nate and  astonish  the  British  as  the  Dlonne 
quintuplets  might,  he  has  been  a  vast  suc- 
cess in  England" 

But  his  success  rapidly  dimmed  as  Prime 
Minister  Neville  Chamberlain,  whose  ap- 
peasement policy  Kennedy  backed,  was  dis- 
credited The  outspoken  Kennedy  continued 
to  resist  all-out  arms  aid  to  Britain,  believ- 
ing that  America  should  in  no  case  be 
dragged  into  the  European  war 

CLASHED     WITH     ROOSEVELT 

He  endured  244  air  raids  on  London  in 
1940  but  his  clash  with  Roosevelt's  lend- 
lease  policy  became  unendurable. 

Kennedy  resigned  as  ambassador  late  that 
year  amid'  criticism  that  seemed  to  preclude 
speculation  that  he  might  be  a  presidential 
candidate  in  1944. 

Back  home,  he  plunged  into  real  estate 
speculation,  by  1945  acquiring  sight  unseen 
Chicago's  Merchandise  Mart— the  worlds 
largest  commercial  building— and  amassing 
more  money  than  he  ever  had  before. 

But  his  financial  triumphs  during  the 
1940s  and  his  receipt  of  the  highest  papal 
honor  ever  conferred  upon  an  American 
(Grand  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Pope  Plus 
XII).  seemed  to  be  overshadowed  by  family 
tragedies. 

Navy  Lt,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Jr.  was  killed 
when  his  plane  exploded  over  the  English 
Channel.  A  month  later  Daughter  Kathleen's 
husband,  the  Marquis  of  Hartlngton.  died  in 
action  in  France,  where  Kathleen  was  killed 
in  a  1948  plane  crash. 

As  son  John  recuperated  from  a  wartime 
back  injury,  the  ambitious  father  urged  him 
to  run  for  a  House  seat  In  1946. 

"I  told  him  it  was  his  responsibility  to 
run  for  Congress. "  Kennedy  declared  later. 
"He  didn't  want  to  do  It" 

Fearful  that  his  own  unpopular  Isolationist 
views  would  damage  hlarvson's  chances,  Ken- 
nedy quietly  vet  unashamedly  put  the  weight 
of  his  wealth  behind  John's  campaigns  anc 
watched  with  relish  as  he  defeated  a  Brahmin. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  for  a  Senate  seat  in 
1952. 

In  1957,  a  Fortune  magazine  survey  lUted 
the  senior  Kennedy  among  the  nation's  16 
wealthiest  men.  and  he  saw  to  it  that  each 
child  In  the  close-knit  family  had  a  trust 
fund  of  $1  million.  The  patriarch's  own 
fortune  "was  esUmated  at  $300-«500  mniion 
by  the  e«tfly  1960s. 

•None  of  my  children  has  the  slightest 
interest  In  making  money,  not  the  sUghtest," 
Kennedy  once  said  In  apparent  pride  at  their 
Interest  In  law.  politics  and  the  arts. 

HIS    OTHER    AMBrnONS 

"Joe's  greatest  ambition."  Adm.  Land  once 
wrote  In  a  Star  book  review,  "wan  to  have  one 
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aon  tn  the  Whltie  House  and  another  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States." 

In  1961.  he  had  one  son  In  the  White  House 
and  another  as  attorney  general. 

In  1966,  little  more  than  a  year  after 
John's  assassination,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  be- 
came the  only  man  In  American  history  to 
have  sired  three  U.S.  senators. 

Though  he  suffered  a  aeries  of  heart  attacks 
after  the  Initial  stroke  In  1961  and  was  con- 
fined to  a  wheelchair,  the  patriarch  continued 
to  be  a  rallying  point  for  the  close-knit 
family  at  his  resort  homes  In  Hyannls  Port. 
Mass  .  and  Palm  Beach.  Pla. 

COULO    SPEAK    ONE    WORD 

Dr.  Howard  A  Rusk,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Rehabilitation  Medicine  in  New 
York,  who  had  treated  Kennedy,  says  that  the 
stroke  left  him  able  to  speak  only  one  word  - 
■•no."  But  with  It,  Rusk  says,  he  was  able  to 
communicate  to  the  extent  of  answering 
questions 

"When  he  replied,  no,  no.  no.  no.'  he  meant 
'ves,'  '  Rusk  said  "When  he  replied  much 
more  emphatically,  'no.  no,  no.  no.'  he  did 
mean  'no  '  ' 

Whatever  fate  dished  out  to  him — the 
religious  prejudice  In  his  youth,  the  Infirmi- 
ties of  old  age.  the  untimely  deaths  of  his 
clierlsl\ed  sons  -crusty  Joe  Kennedy  endured 
li.an  w;lttj  his  massive  will  to  conquer 

"He  had  the  progenitor's  sense."  a  Wash- 
ington friend  once  said  "To  him.  his  children 
were  an  extension  of  himself  What  he  did. 
he  did  with  them  always  In  mind   " 

His  children  will  not  be  remembered  as 
"Irish- Americans." 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
glory,  the  suffering,  the  joy.  and  the  pain 
have  finally  ended  for  Joseph  Patrick 
Kennedy,  for  he  is  dead  at  81  years  of 
age. 

But,  death  has  no  triumph  over  his  life. 
Indeed,  this  final  .sleep  may  come  as  a 
blessed  reward  for  a  long  period  of  an- 
guish and  suffering. 

Death  has  no  triumph,  for  life  was 
complete.  The  man  who  bcean  as  a  bank 
examiner  in  1912  ended  as  a  major  na- 
tional industrialist.  The  man  who  en- 
tered Government  as  a  member  of  the 
SEC.  sened  Government  as  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  the  man 
who  married  Rose  Fitzgerald  in  1914. 
fathered  the  35th  President  of  the  United 
States. 

But  he  did  more.  When  we  think  of 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  we  think  of  a  father, 
of  a  father  who  dedicated  his  life  to  his 
children,  of  a  father  who  realized  the 
greatest  of  moments  from  the  work  of 
his  children,  and  of  a  father  who  suffered 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  from  the 
cruel  tragedies  '%hich  struck  his  children. 

If  there  ever  was  an  American  who 
gave  more  for  his  country  than  Joseph  P 
Kennedy,  then  I  do  not  know  his  name! 
Three  of  Joseph  Kennedys  sons  fell  in 
service  to  America.  Of  what  man  has 
more  ever  been  demanded? 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy  will  live  on.  He  will 
live  on  as  we  remember  his  son  Joseph 
Jr..  his  son  John  Fitzgerald,  and  his  son 
Robert  Francis.  He  will  live  on  as  we 
remember  his  own  brilliant  achievements 
in  business  and  in  Government.  He  will 
live  on  in  the  memory  of  his  surviving  be- 
loved family  members.  And  the  record  of 
national  service  which  he  began  will  live 
on  in  the  distinguished  work  of  his 
youngest  son  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 


So,  to  his  wonderful  wife,  to  his  chil- 
dren, to  his  grandchildren,  we  express 
our  heartfelt  sympathies,  and  prayers 
that  the  Kennedy  family  will  find  the 
peace  and  happiness  which  they  so  richly 
deserve. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  indeed  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  passing  of  former  Ambassador 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy  and  wish  to  extend 
to  his  dear  wife  and  all  her  family  the 
Rooneys'  deepest  sympathy  and  prayers 
in  their  great  loss.  I  knew  Ambassador 
Kennedy  long  before  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  sent  him  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James.  I  was  very  happy  to  have 
been  a  guest  In  his  home  at  Palm  Beach. 
Fla.,  at  Christmastime  in  1960  after  his 
son  Jack  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  many  memories  flowing 
through  my  mind  at  this  moment,  but 
I  think  the  best  tribute  I  can  pay  is  that 
he  was  the  fine  father  of  a  fine  family. 
May  God  rest  his  soul. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
Hyannisport,  Mass..  Joseph  P.  Kennedy, 
patriarch  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished families  in  Americas  political 
history,  died  at  the  age  of  81.  He  leaves 
behind  a  memorable  legacy  to  the 
American  people.  His  values  were  those 
that  have  given  strength  to  our  Nation — 
industry,  perseverance,  hard  work  and 
success.  His  life  was  a  testimony  to  those 
values. 

Joseph  Kennedy  .served  his  country  in 
many  ways.  During  the  troubled  years 
of  the  late  1930's,  he  represented  the 
United  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
It  was  during  that  time  that  his  second 
son.  first  became  closely  acquainted  with 
the  problems  of  international  diplomacy 
and  those  of  Europe  especially,  which 
later  were  to  occupy  so  much  of  his  en- 
ergies as  President  of  the  United  States. 
Joseph  Kennedy  had  a  fine  .sense  of 
the  responsibility  that  his  abilities  re- 
quired of  him— he  taught  his  children 
the  value  of  human  life  and  their  own 
responsibility  toward  those  less  fortu- 
nate than  they.  More  important,  he 
tauKht  them  the  value  and  importance 
of  diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  their  goals. 
The  American  people  are  indebted  to 
this  man  who  gave  so  much  to  his  coun- 
try and  sacrificed  so  much  for  it.  First, 
his  son  Joe.  Jr..  was  killed  during  the 
Second  World  War.  He  enjoyed  the 
culmination  of  every  father's  dreams 
when  John  Kennedy  became  President 
of  the  United  States — and  saw  his 
dreams  shattered  by  an  assassin's  bullet. 
His  third  son  Robert,  who  served  so  ably 
as  a  courageous  Attorney  General,  as  a 
distinguished  U.S.  Senator,  and  who.  as 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  focused 
our  attention  on  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
the  hungry,  the  neglected  in  our  na- 
tional life — was  killed  also  by  a  lone  and 
misguided  youth. 

We  have  shared  Joseph  Kennedy's 
massive  grief  with  him — and  now.  with 
the  Kennedy  family,  we  mourn  his 
death.  He  was  indeed  a  great  American. 
Mrs.  Morse  joins  me  in  extending  to 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  to  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, and  the  other  members  of  the 
Kennedy  family,  our  deepest  sjmipathy. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
add  my  voice  to  those  who  offer  theii 
condolences  to  the  members  of  one  of 
America's  great  families  in  the  loss  of 
their  patriarch.  The  death  of  Ambassador 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  unlike  that  of  three 
of  hifi  sons,  oomes  in  its  season  and  there- 
by does  not  come  with  the  same  impact 
of  shock.  But  It  is  nonetheless  sad  be- 
cause it  marks  the  end  of  a  colorful  ca- 
reer on  a  muted  rather  than  a  trium- 
phant note. 

Ambassador  Kennedy  had  many  tri- 
umphs in  his  lifetime,  however.  His  re- 
wards were  great  in  his  day.  And,  in  his 
day.  his  contributions  to  his  Nation  have 
been  great.  Others  will  recount  these 
services  more  elaborately  and  with  elo- 
quence drawn  from  more  personal  knowl- 
edge than  I.  But  I  can  testify  to  one  area 
of  contribution  from  personal  familiar- 
ity, and  that  is  the  participation  he  liad 
in  the  Hoover  Commission  on  the  Re- 
organization of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
Government.  He  served  on  that  body  with 
my  late  father  who  authored  the  legisla- 
tion which  created  both  Commi.'^sions. 

Tlie  two  were  sood  friends  as  a  result 
of  their  mutual  interest  in  the  objectives 
of  the  Commission  and  their  service 
thereon.  Circum.stances  fi'equently  found 
them  in  agreement  because  they  often 
shared  common  views,  not  so  surprising 
sinct  bith  wei-e  self-made  men  m  tlie 
classic  American  sense.  And  when  they 
were  in  disagreement  they  were  worthy 
adversaries  because  they  shared  mutual 
respect,  but  no  fear  of  each  other. 

Only  this  past  summer  when  my  wife 
and  I  visited  Paris.  Ambassador  Ken- 
nedy's daughter,  now  herself  married  to 
the  American  Ambassador  to  Prance,  re- 
called her  father's  comments  about  serv- 
ice with  my  father  on  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. She  recalls  Mr.  Kennedy  ob- 
.serving  after  an  early  meeting  of  the 
Commission : 

At  least  there  Is  one  man  on  the  Commi.';- 
.-lon  with  commonsense.  that  Congressmaji 
from  Ohio  named  Brown. 

It  was  a  flattering  recollection  and  not 
dissimilar  to  comments  I  can  recall  my 
own  father  making  about  the  Ambassa- 
dor. The  Congressman  from  Ohio  held 
him  in  affection  because  Mr,  Kennedy 
was  a  man  of  charm  and  candor  and  had 
that  basic  good  sense  and  understanding 
of  the  commnn  man  which  all  of  us  wish 
to  have  and  admire  in  others.  It  was 
these  qualities  which  contributed  to  the 
building  of  a  great  fortune,  a  great  ca- 
reer and  an  outstanding  family.  His  kind 
is  rare.  He  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  first  came 
to  admire  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he  became 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  He  spoke 
out  with  courage  and  forthrightness 
about  the  impending  world  crisis. 

Ambassador  Kennedy  was  a  great  and 
good  American.  He  was  dedicated  to 
those  principles  and  ideals  which  made 
this  Nation  great.  He  was  a  rugged  in- 
dividualist, devoted  to  private  enter- 
prise as  the  best  system  to  provide  op- 
portunity and  improve  the  standards 
of  living  for  the  greatest  number  of  our 
people.  He  was  intensely  patriotic  and 
placed  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
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atwve  any  other  consideration.  He 
reared  an  outstanding  family.  He  in- 
stilled in  his  family  the  virtues  of  loy- 
alty, discipline,  courage,  and  integrity. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  many  of 
us  here  to  know  personally  the  members 
of  his  family  who  were  so  dedicated  to 
public  service.  This  Nation  today  is  a 
tireater  country,  and  the  cause  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world  more  secure 
because  of  the  life  and  dedication  of 
Ambassador  Kennedy  and  that  of  his 
noble  family. 

Mrs.  Etom  and  my  constituents  join 
me  in  my  prayers  and  most  heartfelt 
.sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  each 
member  of  her  distinguished  and  won- 
derful family. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jo- 
.seph  Kennedy's  death  brings  to  an  end 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  careers  in 
American  history.  Among  many  distinc- 
tions, Joseph  Kermedy  was  the  only  man 
in  history  to  father  tliree  U.S.  Senators. 
He  had  a  massive  will  to  conquer.  He 
overcame  religious  prejudice,  he  endured 
one  staggering  tragedy  after  another  in 
Ills  life.  He  battled  his  way  to  the  top 
at  whatever  he  did.  He  made  one  of 
the  great  fortunes  of  history.  He  made 
history  himself  as  first  Chairman  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commls- 
.sion  and  revitalized  the  Maritime 
Commission. 

He  fought  old  age  and  illness  with 
spirit  and  tenacity,  as  he  had  tackled 
all  other  adversaries.  He  thus  set  an  in- 
spiring example  to  his  family,  his 
friends,  and  to  his  countrymen. 

His  death  adds  yet  one  more  loss  to 
the  burden  of  loss  borne  by  his  widow, 
llie  valiant  Rose  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

To  her,  to  Senator  Kennedy,  and  to 
all  her  family  go  our  deepest  sympathy. 


I  sincerely  hope  the  Members  will  seize 
this  opportunity  to  become  an  appropri- 
ate forum  for  discussion  of  Vietnam 
which  is  clearly  the  single  most  impor- 
tant issue  facing  the  American  people. 

I  urge  all  Memt>ers,  no  matter  how  they 
feel  about  American  policy  in  Vietnam, 
to  use  this  opportunity  of  continuing  spe- 
cial orders  to  express  their  opinion  and 
to  discuss  with  other  Members  the  vital 
question  of  Vietnam. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  passing  of  the  late 
Honorable  Joseph  Kennedy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Wolff  I.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   DEVOTED  TO 
VIETNAM 

I  Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. » 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  close 
of  legislative  business  today  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  iMr.  Olsen)  will 
laimch  a  series  of  1-hour  special  orders 
devoted  to  Vietnam. 

The  purpose  of  these  discussions,  which 
will  be  held  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Thursdays  with  different  Members 
in  the  well,  Is  to  have  all  our  colleagues — 
no  matter  what  their  individual  views  on 
Vietnam — take  part  in  a  continuing  de- 
bate of  varying  viewpoints. 
CXV 2181— Part  26 


IOWA  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 
WELCOMES  VISITORS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  from  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  a  week  ago  I  welcomed  some  Re- 
publicans to  Iowa  to  a  powwow  they 
were  having  In  Des  Moines. 

It  WEis  on  moratorium  day. 

Of  course,  their  moratorium  was  dif- 
ferent than  the  one  we  had  here.  Their 
interest  is  in  a  moratorium  on  the  ero- 
sion of  their  membership  in  this  body. 
Anyway,  they  came  there  and  demon- 
strated and  left.  I  want  to  thank  them 
for  coming.  Anyway,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Iowa  Development  Commission  was  es- 
pecially thankful.  They  are  always 
thankful  for  any  wealthy  foreigners  who 
come  in  that  have  more  money  to  spend 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with.  We 
need  the  money  to  help  our  balance  of 
payments  out  there  in  Iowa.  I  also  ex- 
tended the  Vice  President  a  special  invi- 
tation and  was  plesised  that  the  Vice 
President  decided  at  the  last  minute  to 
come  to  Iowa.  I  wanted  him  to  receive 
some  exposure  in  Iowa,  and  he  got  that 
all  right.  I  was,  however,  disappointed 
that  after  inviting  him  there  he  did  not 
invite  the  dean  of  our  Iowa  delegation  to 
come  out  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  that  Hubert 
Humphrey  never  came  to  Iowa  without 
inviting  some  member  of  the  delegation 
to  go  out  there  with  him. 

While  the  Vice  President  was  in  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  reporters  could  not  get  a 
copy  of  his  speech.  They  said  he  was  up 
in  a  room  writing  it  at  the  time.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  2  hours  before  that 
time  a  Member  of  the  Senate  put  his 
speech  in  the  Congressional  Record 
where  it  appears  on  page  34042.  Now 
the  White  House  denies  that  they  had 
anything  to  do  with  it.  all  of  which  makes 
me  think  that  perhaps  Nixon  is  trying  to 
divorce  himself  from  Agnew,  because  it 
is  now  strongly  rumored  around  Wash- 
ington that  in  making  up  the  ticket  in 
1972.  AcNEW  is  going  to  dump  Nixon. 


the  House  the  passing  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember 16,  of  a  former  colleague,  Charles 
W.  Henney.  As  the  Representative  of 
Wisconsin's  Second  District,  he  served  in 
the  73d  Congress,  1933-34,  noted  for  the 
"hundred  days"  which  passed  much  pro- 
gressive legislation. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  Henney  were 
held  this  morning  in  Portage.  Wis. 

Throughout  his  85  years,  Charles  Hen- 
ney maintained  a  strong  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs  and  was  quite  active  in  his 
community  of  Portage.  Wis.,  and  the 
Democratic  Party.  At  the  same  time,  he 
continued  his  practice  of  medicine  and, 
at  the  age  of  70,  was  honored  by  being 
elected  to  fellowship  in  the  Interna- 
tional College  of  Surgeons. 

Mr.  Henney  was  the  last  Democrat  to 
represent  the  Second  District  imtil  my 
election  in  1958.  I  always  treasured  my 
association  with  him  and  he  gave  me  ■wise 
counsel  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  family 
on  their  loss.  I  am  certain  those  who 
knew  him  here  in  Congress  and  elsewhere 
will  mourn  the  passing  of  this  distin- 
guished American. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
CHARLES  W.  HENNEY 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  call  to  the  attention  of 


THE  STUCK  PIG  SQUEALS 

I  Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
Members  who  have  been  around  here  for 
awhile  will  remember  how  I  stood  up  to 
McCarthy  and  McCarthyism  in  the  day 
when  it  was  rampant  here,  and  they  will 
remember  the  investigation  of  founda- 
tions which  was  authorized  by  the  House, 
and  which  set  out  to  prove  that  ever>'- 
body  connected  with  every  foundation 
was  a  Communist.  I  got  one  of  the  anti- 
foimdatlon  people's  leading  witnesses  to 
identify  some  of  the  papal  encyclicals 
as  Communist  literature,  which  broke  up 
the  investigation. 

So  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  do  more 
to  remind  the  House  of  my  credentials 
against  people  trying  to  silence  criticism, 
to  silence  opposition,  and  to  silence  the 
press,  and  to  destroy  dissent,  as  some 
tried  to  do  in  the  McCarthy  days 

But,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  press  and  the  tele\-ision 
commentators  have  gotten  so  exercised 
at  a  little  criticism  directed  their  way 
when  they  tend  to  be  critical  of  ever\-- 
body  and  everjrthing,  and  the  Congress 
especially.  I  think  what  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,  and  if 
Spiro,  who  is  not  one  of  my  most  favor- 
ite people,  and  I  am  not  one  of  his  great- 
est admirers,  hit  them  where  it  hurt  a 
little,  I  am  reminded  of  the  traditional 
Ohio  hog.  of  which  I  have  spoken  pre- 
viously, who  squeals  only  when  he  gets 
stuck  where  it  hurts.  Apparently  they 
got  a  little  hurt  about  this. 


THE  WEIGHT  OF  IMPORTED 
GOODS 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to    address    the    House    for    1 
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minute   and   to   revise   and   extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members 
of  the  House,  within  the  last  2  weeks  the 
Tariff  Comnnission  has  ruled,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Kennedy  round  procedure 
was  set  up,  to  pay  damages  to  600  workers 
in  two  small  steel  plants.  The  amount  of 
money  involved  in  payments  to  these  600 
workers  will  be  $3  million. 

We  now  have  140.000  steelworkers 
whose  jobs  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of 
the  difference  between  the  export  and 
import  of  steel.  Based  upon  the  same 
ratio  of  award  that  was  given  in  the 
plants  of  which  I  have  spoken,  there  will 
be  100,000  steelworkers  eligible  for  this 
type  of  relief,  which  will  cost  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  $2,500  million.  There  are 
340.000  textile  workers  out  of  work.  There 
are  65,000  last  jobs  in  the  shoe  industry. 
Fifty  percent  of  all  the  glassworkers  in 
the  United  States  are  out  of  work  be- 
cause of  tariff  reductions  and  import 
increases  since  1959.  This  is  documented 
before  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Altogether  we  figure  from  an  incom- 
■plet©  tabulation  that  we  will  have  about 
940,000  Americans  eligible  for  this  type 
of  relief. 

Those  of  us  who  have  gone  out  saying 
that  imports  result  in  a  great  saving  for 
the  consumer  will  soon  see  how  much 
savings  consumers  will  have  when  they 
start  paying  damages  for  the  cheap  Jap- 
anese goods  they  are  buying. 


RESPONSE  TO  REMARKS  OF  CON- 
GRESSMAN CUNNINGHAM  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  LOBBYING  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  CONVERSION  OF 
POST  OFFICE  TO  GOVERNMENT- 
OWNED  CORPORATION 

I  Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  checking 
the  Record  of  November  6.  I  noted  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  CuNNiNGH.AMi  on  page  33340.  Al- 
though they  are  directed  at  me,  he  did 
not  show  me  the  courtesy  of  advising  me 
of  his  intention  to  insert  the  remarks  in 
the  Record. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  regret  that  he  did 
not  see  fit  to  deliver  the  remarks  in  per- 
son and  thus  atfford  me  the  opportunity 
to  respond  at  that  time. 

It  apparently  disturbed  the  gentleman 
that  I  had  reported  on  the  activities  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Re- 
form, Inc..  the  high-powered,  well- 
heeled,  lobbying  outfit  which  is  putting 
on  the  pressure  for  conversion  of  the 
Post  OCSce  Depwtrtment  into  a  Govern- 
ment-owned corporation. 

Since  I  reported  on  the  contributions 
to.  and  expenditures  by  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  expresses  the  be- 
lief that  I  now  have  an  obligation  to 
report  on  the  expenditures  of  two  postal 
vmions.  Frankly.  I  do  not  understand 
his  logic  and  could  only  suggest  that  if 
he  Is  interested  in  the  lobbying  activities 
of  the  two  groups  that  he  conduct  his 
own  investigation. 


And  if  the  gentleman  is  so  concerned, 
as  he  seems  to  be.  about  the  power  of 
postal  unions.  I  And  it  strange  indeed 
that  he  would  support  a  plan  which  could 
lead  to  compulsory  unionism — with  all 
pastal  employees  required  to  join  a  union 
as  a  condition  of  employment. 


PREMIER  GOLDA  MEIR  CONGRATU- 
LATES PRESIDENT  NIXON  ON  HIS 
NOVEMBER  3  SPEECH 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  simplistic  and  myopic  view  of  the 
struggle  in  South  Vietnam  which  some 
strident  critics  of  President  Nixon's  pol- 
icy takes  is  sharply  refuted  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel.  Mrs.  Golda  Meir.  Mrs. 
Melr,  whose  indomitable  courage  and  in- 
dependence of  mind  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, knows  as  do  her  countrymen  that 
the  fate  of  small  and  still-free  nations 
everywhere  is  deeply  involved.  I  com- 
mend to  all  Americans  the  bright  vision 
of  this  country  which  Premier  Meir  ex- 
presses in  her  congratulatory  message 
to  President  Nixon  on  his  November  3 
speech  to  the  Nation.  The  text  of  Mrs. 
Meir's  message  is  as  follows : 

The  Prime  Minister  vkrishes  to  congratulate 
the  Prealdent  on  his  meaningful  speech,  and 
express  her  hope  that  he  will  speedily  suc- 
ceed In  bringing  about  peace  In  Vietnam.  The 
PreWdenfs  speech  contains  much  that  en- 
courages and  strengthens  freedom-loving 
small  nations  the  world  over,  which  are  striv- 
ing to  maintain  their  Independent  existence 
looking  to  that  great  democracy,  the  United 
States  of  America. 


WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  7066)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taf  t  National  Historic  Site, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert;  "That,  in  order  to  preserve  public 
ownership  historically  significant  properties 
associated  with  the  life  of  William  Howard 
Taft.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized to  acquire,  by  donation  or  purchase  with 
donated  funds,  such  land  and  Interests  in 
land,  together  with  buildings  and  improve- 
ments thereon  and  Including  scenic  ease- 
ments, at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Auburn  Ave- 
nue. Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  historic  site  in  com- 
memoration of  William  Howard  Taft.  Such 
site  shall  be  luiown  as  the  William  Howard 
Taft  National  Historic  Site. 

"Sec.  2.  The  administration,  development, 
preservation,  and  maintenance  of  the  William 
Howard  Taft  National  Historic  Site  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  en- 
titled An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
August  25,  1916.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1  et 


seq.)  and  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  preservation  of  historic  American 
sites,  buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities  of 
national  signlflcance.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  August  21,  1935  (16  U.S.C 
461  et  seq.) . 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $318,000  to  pro- 
vide for  the  restoration  and  development  of 
the  William  Howard  Taft  National  Historic 
Site." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  askins 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affaiis,  if  he  will  explain  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
7066  as  approved  by  the  House  author- 
ized the  use  of  donated  or  appropriated 
funds  for  the  acquisition  of  needed  landt. 
at  the  proposed  William  Howard  Taft 
National  Historic  Site.  We  understood, 
however,  that  all  of  the  lands  would  be 
donated  or  purchased  with  donated 
funds,  but  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
needed  acquisition  the  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds  was  authorized  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  would  be  i-eimbursed  if  any  land 
acquisition  costs  were  incurred.  As  evi- 
dence of  this  understanding,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  authorization  celling  was 
limited  to  the  amount  estimated  to  be 
needed  for  the  restoration  and  develop- 
ment of  the  historic  site. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  7066 
goes  one  step  further  in  that  it  requires 
that  all  of  the  lands  be  acquired  by  dona- 
tion or  by  purchase  with  donated  funds 
I  hasten  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  does  not,  in  any  way,  impair  the 
power  of  eminent  domain.  It  is  well 
established  in  law  that  the  power  of  the 
Petieral  Government  to  exercise  con- 
demnation is  assured  whenever  the  pro- 
curement of  real  estate  for  public  pur- 
poses is  authorized — 25  U.S.C.  275.  Re- 
gardless of  the  source  of  the  fimds,  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  may  be  utilized 
to  acquire  real  property  within  the 
boundaries  of  an  area  authorized  by  law 
to  be  acquired.  Since  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  acquire  the  needed  lands, 
in  this  case,  is  not  impaired  and  since 
it  has  been  the  understanding,  from  the 
beginning,  that  the  lands  to  be  acquired 
would  be  purchased  with  donated  funds, 
it  is  appropriate  that  the  House  concur 
in  this  portion  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  amendment  which  is  being  offered 
at  this  time  was  included  in  the  bill  as 
originally  approved  by  the  House.  It 
merely  designates  the  boundaries  of  the 
proposed  national  historic  site  by  refer- 
ence to  a  map  rather  than  granting  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  discretionary 
authority  to  establish  such  boundaries  as 
he  deems  appropriate.  This  is  not  an 
uncommon  provision  in  legislation  in- 
volving new  authorizations  for  units  of 
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the  national  ptuic  system.  It  makes  the 
congi-esslonal  Intent  absolutely  clear  with 
respect  to  the  area  being  authorized. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  make  these  brief  com- 
ment* to  estabUsh  some  legislative  his- 
tory on  the  points  mentioned  so  that 
there  will  be  no  misunderstandings  as  to 
what  was  or  was  not  intended  by  the 
Congress.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  concur  in  the  Senat*  amend- 
ment with  the  amendment  proposed. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that 
explanation.  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR.    ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  ASPINALL  moves  that  the  House  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  Amend  section  1  of 
the  act  as  amended  by  the  Senate  to  read  as 

follows: 

■That  in  order  to  preserve  In  public  own- 
ership historically  significant  properties  as- 
sr,clated  with  the  life  of  William  Howard 
Taft  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  auth- 
orized to  acquire,  by  donation  or  purchase 
with  donated  funds,  such  land  and  interests 
m  land,  together  with  buildings  and  im- 
provements thereon  and  Including  scenic 
easements,  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Auburn 
^venue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  are  depicted  on 
the  drawing  entitled  'Wnilam  Howard  Taft 
National  Historic  Site  Boundary  Map,'  num- 
bered TAHO-20009,  and  dated  August  1969, 
The  drawing  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior When  acquired  such  site  shall  be 
known  as  the  William  Howard  Taft  National 
Historic  Site," 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Senate  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  concurred  in. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

THE  TRADE  ACT  OF  1969— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-194) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ine  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
piinted : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

For  the  past  35  years,  the  United 
States  has  steadfastly  pursued  a  policy 
of  freer  world  trade.  As  a  Nation,  we 
have  recognized  that  competition  carmot 
slop  at  the  oceans  edge.  We  have  de- 
termined that  American  trade  policies 
must  advance  the  national  interest — 
which  means  they  must  respond  to  the 
whole  of  our  interests,  and  not  be  a  de- 
vice to  favor  the  narrow  interest. 

This  Administration  has  reviewed  that 
policy  and  we  find  that  its  continuation 
is  in  our  national  interest.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  trade 
problems  of  the  1970s  will  differ  signifi- 
cantly from  those  of  the  past.  New  de- 
velopments in  the  rapidly  evolving  world 


economy  will  require  new  responses  and 
new  Initiatives. 

As  we  look  at  the  changing  patterns 
of  world  trade,  three  factors  stand  out 
that  require  us  to  continue  modernizing 
our  own  trade  policies : 

First,  world  economic  interdependence 
has  become  a  fact.  Reductions  in  tariffs 
and  in  transportation  costs  have  inter- 
nationalized the  world  economy  just  as 
satellites  and  global  television  have  in- 
ternationalized the  world  commimica- 
tions  network.  The  growth  of  multina- 
tional corporations  provides  a  dramatic 
example  of  this  development. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that  a  num- 
ber of  foreign  countries  now  compete 
fully  with  the  United  States  in  world 
markets. 

We  have  always  welcomed  such  com- 
petition. It  promotes  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  world  to  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  all,  including  our  own 
consumers.  It  provides  an  additional 
stimulus  to  our  own  industry,  agricul- 
ture and  labor  force.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  requires  us  to  insist  on  fair 
competition  among  all  countries. 

Third,  the  traditional  surplus  in  the 
U.S.  balance  of  trade  has  disappeared. 
This  is  largely  due  to  our  own  internal 
inflation  and  is  one  more  reason  why 
we  must  bring  that  inflation  under  con- 
trol. 

The  disappearance  of  the  surplus  has 
suggested  to  some  that  we  should  aban- 
don our  traditional  approach  toward 
freer  trade.  I  reject  this  argument  not 
only  because  I  believe  in  the  principle  of 
freer  trade,  but  also  for  a  very  simple 
and  pragmatic  reason:  any  reduction  in 
our  imports  produced  by  U.S.  restrictions 
not  accepted  by  our  trading  partners 
would  invite  foreign  reaction  against  our 
own  exports— all  quite  legally.  Reduced 
imports  would  thus  be  offset  by  reduced 
exports,  and  both  sides  would  lose.  In 
the  longer  term,  such  a  policy  of  trade 
restriction  would  add  to  domestic  infla- 
tion and  jeopardize  our  competitiveness 
in  world  markets  at  the  very  time  when 
tougher  competition  throughout  the 
world  requires  tis  to  improve  our  compet- 
itive capabilities  in  every  way  possible. 

In  fact,  the  need  to  restore  our  trade 
surplus  heightens  the  need  for  further 
movement   toward   freer   trade.    It   re- 
quires us  to  persuade  other  nations  to 
lower  barriers  which  deny  us  fair  access 
to   their   markets.   An   environment   of 
freer  trade  will  permit  the  widest  pos- 
sible scope  for  the  genius  of  American 
industry  and  agriculture  to  respond  to 
the  competitive  challenge  of  the  1970s. 
Fourth,  the  less  developed  countries 
need  improved  access  to  the  markets  of 
the  industrialized  countries  if  their  eco- 
nomic development  is  to  proceed  satis- 
factorily. Public  aid  will  never  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  their  needs,  nor  should  it 
be.   I  recently   annoimced  that,  as  one 
step  toward  improving  their  market  ac- 
cess, the  United  States  would  press  in 
world  trade  forums  for  a  liberal  system 
of  tariff  preferences  for  all  developing 
countries.  International  discussions  are 
now  in  progress  on  the  matter  and  I  will 
not  deal  with  it  in  the  trade  bill  I  am 
submitting    today.    At    the    appropriate 
time,   I  will  submit  legislation  to  the 
Congress  to  seek  authorization  for  the 


United  States  to  extend  preferences  and 
to  take  any  other  steps  toward  improv- 
ing the  market  access  of  the  less  de- 
veloped coimtries  which  might  appear 
desirable  and  which  would  require 
legislation. 

THE    TRADE    ACT    OF     1969 

The  trade  bill  which  I  am  submitting 
today  addresses  these  new  problems  of 
the  1970s.  It  is  modest  in  scope,  but  sig- 
nificant in  its  impact.  It  conthaues  the 
general  drive  toward  freer  world  trade.  It 
also  explicitly  recognizes  that,  while 
seeking  to  advance  world  interests.  U.S. 
trade  policies  must  also  respect  legiti- 
mate U.S.  interests,  and  that  to  be  fair 
to  our  trading  partners  does  not  require 
us  to  be  unfair  to  our  own  people.  Spe- 
cifically : 

It  restores  the  authority  needed  by 

the  President  to  make  limited  tariff  re- 
ductions. 

—It  takes  concrete  steps  toward  the 
increasingly  urgent  goal  of  lowering  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  trade, 

—It  recognizes  the  very  real  plight  of 
particular  industries,  companies  and 
workers  faced  with  import  competition, 
and  provides  for  readier  relief  in  these 
special  csises. 

—It  strengthens  GATT— the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade— by 
regularizing  the  fimding  of  United 
States  participation. 

While  asking  enactment  of  these  pro- 
posals now,  the  trade  program  I  will  out- 
line in  this  message  also  includes  setting 
preparations  under  way  for  the  more 
ambitious  initiatives  that  will  later  be 
needed  for  the  long-term  future. 


TARrFF    REDt^CTION 

/  recommend  that  the  President  be 
given  authority  to  make  modest  reduc- 
tions in  U.S.  tariffs. 

The  President  has  been  without  such 
authority  for  over  two  years.  This  au- 
thority is  not  designed  to  be  used  for 
major  tariff  negotiations,  but  rather  to 
make  possible  minor  adjustments   that 
individual  circumstances  from  time  to 
time  require— as,  for  example,  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  raise  the  duty  on 
an  article  as  the  result  of  an    'escape 
clause'    action    or    when    a    statutorj,- 
change  is  made  in  tariff  classification. 
Our  trading  partners  are  then  entitled 
to  reasonable  compensation,  just  as  we 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  it  from  them 
in  reverse  cirmim:istances.  Lack  of  this 
authority  exposes  our  exports  to  foreign 
retaliation.   Therefore,    the   Bill    would 
provide  to  the  President,  through  June 
30,  1973.  the  authority  to  reduce  tariffs 
by  limited  amoimts. 

NON-TARIFr   BARRIERS 

The  time  has  come  for  a  serious  and 
sustained  effort  to  reduce  non-tariff  bar- 
riers to  trade.  These  non-tariff  barriers 
have  become  increasingly  important  with 
the  decline  in  tariff  protection  and  the 
growing  interdependence  of  the  world 
economy.  Their  elimination  is  vital  to 
our  efforts  to  increase  U.S.  exports. 

As  a  first  step  in  this  direction.  I  pro- 
pose today  that  the  United  States  elimi- 
nate the  American  SeUing  Price  system 
of  customs  valuation. 

Although  this  system  applies  only  to 
a  very  few  American  products— mainly 
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benzenoid  chemicals — it  is  viewed  by  our 
principal  trading  partners  as  a  major 
symbol  of  American  protectionism.  Its 
removal  will  bring  reciprocal  reductions 
in  foreign  tariffs  on  U.S.  chemical  ex- 
ports, and  a  reduction  in  important  for- 
eign non-tajiff  barriers — including  Euro- 
pean road  taxes,  which  discriminate 
against  our  larger  automobiles,  and  the 
preferential  treatment  on  tobacco  ex- 
tended by  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
countries  of  the  Commonwealth.  Beyond 
this.  Its  removal  will  unlock  the  door  to 
new  negotiations  on  the  entire  range  of 
non-tariff  barriers.  Because  of  the  sym- 
bolic importance  our  trading  partners 
attach  to  It,  the  American  Selling  Price 
system  has  Itself  become  a  major  barrier 
to  the  removal  of  other  barriers. 

Essentially,  the  American  Selling  Price 
system  is  a  device  by  which  the  value  of 
imports  for  tariff  purposes  is  set  by  the 
price  of  competitive  American  products 
instead  of  the  actual  price  of  the  foreign 
product,  which  is  the  ba.sis  of  tariff  val- 
uation for  all  other  imports.  The  ex- 
traordinary protection  it  pr.ivides  to 
-  these  lew  products  has  outlived  its  origi- 
nal purposes.  The  special  advantage  it 
gives  particular  producers  can  no  longer 
justify  its  heavy  cost  in  terms  of  the  ob- 
stacles it  places  in  the  way  of  opening 
foreign  markets  to  American  exports. 

Reducing  or  eliminating  other  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  world  trade  will  require 
a  great  deal  of  detailed  negotiating  and 
hard  bargaining. 

Unl  ke  tariffs,  appro.iclics  to  the  re- 
duction of  non-tariff  barriers  are  often 
difficult  to  embody  in  prior  delegation  of 
authority.  Many— both  here  and 
abroad — have  their  roots  in  purely  do- 
mestic concerns  tiiat  are  only  indirectly 
related  to  foreign  trade,  and  many  arise 
from  domestic  laws. 

Many  would  require  specific  legislative 
actions  to  accomplish  their  removal — but 
the  nature  of  this  action  would  not 
finally  be  clear  until  negotiation  had 
shown  what  was  possible. 

Th's  presents  a  special  opportimity  for 
Congress  to  be  helpful  in  achieving  in- 
ternational agreements  in  this  vital  area. 
/  would  welcome  a  clear  statement  of 
Congressional  intent  with  regard  to  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  assist  in  our  efforts  to 
obtain  reciprocal  lowering  of  such  bar- 
riers. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  use  such  a 
declaration  as  a  "blank  check."  On  the 
contrary,  I  pledge  to  maintain  close  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress  during  the 
course  of  any  such  negotiations,  to  keep 
the  Congress  fully  informed  on  problems 
and  progress,  and  to  submit  for  Con- 
gressional consideration  any  agreements 
which  would  require  new  legislation.  The 
purpose  of  seeking  such  an  advance  dec- 
laration is  not  to  bypass  Congress,  but 
to  strengthen  our  negotiating  position. 
In  fact,  it  is  precisely  because  ours  is 
a  system  in  which  the  Executive  cannot 
commit  the  Legislative  Branch  that  a 
general  declaration  of  legislative  intent 
would  be  important  to  those  with  whom 
we  must  negotiate. 

At  the  same  time.  I  urge  private  in- 
terests to  v>ork  closely  with  the  govern- 
ment in  seeking  the  removal  of  these  bar- 
riers. Close  cooperation  by  the  private 
sector  is  essential,  because  many  non- 


tariff  barriers  are  subtle,  complex  and 
difBcult  to  appraise. 

AID    rO»    AFrrCTED    INDUSTRIES 

Freer  trade  brings  benefits  to  the  en- 
tire community,  but  it  can  also  cause 
hardship  for  parts  of  the  commxmity. 
The  price  of  trade  policy  from  which  we 
all  receive  benefits  must  not  fall  unfairly 
on  the  few — whether  on  particular  in- 
dustries, on  individual  firms  or  on  groups 
of  workers.  As  we  have  long  recognized, 
there  should  be  prompt  and  effective 
means  of  helping  those  faced  with  adver- 
sity because  of  increased  imports. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1969  provides  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  the  means  by 
which  U.S.  industry,  firms,  and  workers 
can  receive  assistance  from  their  govern- 
ment to  meet  injury  truly  caused  by 
imports. 

This  relief  falls  into  two  broad  cate- 
gories :  1  •  the  escape  clause,  which  is 
industry-wide:  and  2)  adjustment  as- 
sistance, which  provides  specific  aid  to 
particular  firms  or  groups  of  workers. 

These  improvements  are  needed  be- 
cause the  assistance  programs  provided 
in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  have 
simply  not  worked. 

ESCAPE    CLAUSE 

The  escape  clause  provisions  of  the 
1962  Act  have  proved  so  stringent,  so 
rigid,  and  so  technical  that  in  not  a  single 
case  has  the  Tariff  Commission  been  able 
to  justify  a  recommendation  for  relief. 
This  must  be  remedied.  We  must  be  able 
to  provide,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  care- 
ful and  expedited  consideration  of  peti- 
tions for  relief,  and  such  relief  must  be 
available  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis. 

/  recommend  a  liberalization  of  the 
c.-:capc  clause  to  provide,  for  industries 
adversely  affected  by  import  competition, 
a  fesf  that  will  be  simple  and  clear:  relief 
should  be  available  whenever  increased 
imports  are  the  primary  cause  of  actual 
or  potential  serious  injury.  The  increase 
in  imports  should  not — as  it  now  is — 
have  to  be  related  to  a  prior  tariff  reduc- 
tion. 

While  making  these  escape  clause  ad- 
justments more  readily  obtainable,  how- 
ever, we  must  ensure  that  they  remain 
what  they  are  intended  to  be:  temporary 
relief  measures,  not  permanent  features 
of  the  tariff  landscape.  An  industry  pro- 
vided With  temporary  escape-clause  re- 
lief must  sissume  responsibility  for  im- 
proving its  competitive  position.  The  bill 
provides  for  regular  reports  on  these  ef- 
forts, to  be  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining whether  relief  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

ADJ-USTMENT    ASSISTANCE 

With  regard  to  adjustment  assistance 
for  individual  firms  and  groups  of  work- 
ers, the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  again  have  not  worked 
adequately. 

The  Act  provides  for  loans,  technical 
assistance  and  tax  relief  for  firms,  and 
readjustment  allowances,  relocation  and 
training  for  workers.  This  direct  aid  to 
those  individually  injured  should  be  more 
readily  available  than  tariff  relief  for  en- 
tire industries.  It  can  be  more  closely 
targeted;  it  matches  the  relief  to  the 
damage;  and  it  has  no  harmful  side  ef- 
fects on  overall  trade  policy. 

/  recommend  that  firms  and  workers 


be  considered  eligible  for  adjustment  as. 
sistance  when  increased  imports  are 
found  to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  actual 
or  potential  serious  injury. 

Again,  the  increase  in  imports  would 
not  have  to  be  related  to  a  prior  tariff  i  e- 
duction.  The  "substantial  cause"  crite- 
rion for  adjustment  assistance  would  be 
less  stringent  than  the  "primary  cause" 
criterion  for  tariff  relief. 

I  also  recommend  two  further  chanee.s 
in  existing  adjustment  provisions: 

— That  the  Tariff  Commission  con- 
tinue to  gather  and  supply  the  needed 
factual  information,  but  that  determi- 
nations of  eligibility  to  apply  for  assL«.t- 
ance  be  made  by  the  President. 

— That  adjustment  assistance  be  made 
available  to  separate  imits  of  multi-plant 
companies  and  to  groups  of  workers  :n 
them,  when  the  injury  is  sub.stantlal  to 
the  unit  but  not  to  the  entire  parent 
firm. 

With  these  modifications,  plus  im- 
proved administrative  procedures,  our 
program  of  assistance  to  import-injured 
firms  and  workers  can  and  will  be  made 
to  work.  Taken  together,  they  will  remedy 
what  has  too  long  been  a  .serious  .short- 
coming in  our  trade  programs. 

These  changes  in  our  escape  clause  and 
adjiistment  assistance  programs  will  pro- 
vide an  adequate  basis  for  government 
help  in  cases  where  such  help  is  justified 
in  the  overall  national  interest.  They  will 
thus  help  us  move  away  from  protection- 
ist proposals,  vihich  would  reverse  the 
trend  toward  interdependence,  and  to- 
wards a  constructive  attack  on  the  exist- 
ing trade  barriers  of  others. 

The  textile  import  problem,  of  course. 
Is  a  special  circumstance  that  requires 
special  measures.  We  are  not  trying  to 
persuade  other  countries  to  limit  their 
textile  shipments  to  the  United  States 
In  doing  so.  however,  we  are  trying  to 
work  out  with  our  trading  partners  a 
reasonable  solution  which  will  allow  both 
domestic  and  foreign  producers  to  share 
equitably  in  the  development  of  the  U.S. 
market. 

Such  measures  should  not  be  miscon- 
strued, nor  should  they  be  allowed  to 
tiu-n  us  away  from  the  basic  direction 
of  our  progress  toward  freer  exchange. 

FAIR  TREATMENT  OF  U.S.  EXPORTS 

By  nature  and  by  definition,  trade  is 
a  two-way  street.  We  must  make  ever:,' 
effort  to  ensure  that  American  products 
are  allowed  to  compete  in  world  markets 
on  equitable  terms.  These  efforts  will  be 
more  successful  if  we  have  the  means  to 
take  effective  action  when  confronted 
with  illegal  or  unjust  restrictions  on 
American  exports. 

Section  252  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  authorizes  the  President  to  im- 
pose duties  or  other  Import  restrictions 
on  the  products  of  any  nation  that  places 
imjustiflable  restrictions  on  U.S.  agri- 
cultural products.  /  recomTTicnd  that  this 
authority  be  expanded  in  tu>o  loays: 

—By  extending  the  existing  authority 
to  cover  unfair  actions  against  all  U.S. 
products,  rather  than  only  against  U.S. 
agricultural  products. 

— By  providing  new  authority  to  take 
appropriate  action  against  nations  that 
practice  what  amounts  to  subsidized 
competition    in    third-country    markets, 
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token   that  subsidized  competition  un- 
fairly affects  U.S.  exports. 

Any  weapon  is  most  effective  If  its 
presence  makes  its  use  unnecessary.  With 
these  new  weapons  in  our  negotiating 
arsenal,  we  should  be  better  able  to  ne- 
gotiate relief  from  the  tmfair  restrictions 
to  which  American  exports  still  are  sub- 
ject. 

STKENCTHENING   OATT 

Ever  since  its  beginning  in  1947,  U.S. 
participation  in  GATT— the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — has 
been  financed  through  general  contin- 
gency funds  rather  than  through  a  spe- 
citic  appropriation. 

GATT  has  proved  its  worth.  It  is  the 
international  organization  we  depend  on 
for  the  enforcement  of  our  trading 
rijihts,  and  toward  which  we  look  as  a 
forvun  for  the  impoitant  new  negotia- 
tions on  non-tariff  barriers  which  must 
now  be  undertaken. 

/  recommend  specific  authorization 
lor  the  funding  of  our  participation  in 
GATT.  thus  both  demonstrating  oiu: 
support  and  regularizing  our  procedures. 

FOR    THE    LONG-TERM    rUTTTRE 

The  trade  bill  I  have  submitted  today 
IS  a  necessary  beglrmlng.  It  corrects 
deficiencies  in  present  policies;  it  enables 
us  to  begin  the  1970's  with  a  program 
peared  to  the  start  of  that  decade. 

As  we  look  further  into  the  Seventies, 
it  IS  clear  that  we  must  reexamine  the  en- 
tire range  of  our  policies  and  objectives. 
We  must  take  into  account  the  far- 
reaching  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  investment  abroad  and  in  patterns  of 
world  trade.  I  have  already  outlined 
some  of  the  problems  which  we  will  face 
in  the  1970's.  Many  more  will  develop — 
and  also  new  opportunities  will  emerge. 
Intense  international  competition,  new 
and  growing  markets,  changes  in  cost 
levels,  technological  developments  in 
both  agriculture  and  industry,  and  large- 
scale  exports  of  capital  are  having  pro- 
found and  continuing  effects  on  inter- 
national production  and  trade  imttems. 
Wp  can  no  longer  afford  to  think  of  our 
trade  policies  in  the  old,  simple  terms  of 
liberalism  vs.  protectionism.  Rather,  we 
must  learn  to  treat  investment,  produc- 
tion, employment  and  trade  as  inter- 
related and  interdependent. 

We  need  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  major  sectors  of  our 
economy  are  actually  affected  by  inter- 
national trade. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  point  at  which  a 
careful  review  shotild  also  be  made  of  our 
tariff  structure  itself— including  such 
traditional  aspects  as  its  reliance  upon 
specific  duties,  the  relationships  among 
tariff  rates  on  various  products,  and 
adapting  our  system  to  conform  more 
closely  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
To  help  prepare  for  these  many  future 
needs,  I  will  appoint  a  Conunisslon  on 
World  Trade  to  examine  the  entire  range 
of  our  trade  and  related  policies,  to 
analyze  the  problems  we  are  likely  to  face 
in  the  1970's  and  to  prepare  recom- 
mendations on  what  we  should  do  about 
them.  It  will  be  empowered  to  call  upon 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  agencies 
of  the  Executive  Branch  for  advice,  sup- 
port and  assistance,  but  its  recommenda- 
tions will  be  Its  own. 


By  expanding  world  markets,  our  trade 
policies  have  speeded  the  pace  of  our 
own  economic  progress  and  aided  the,^ 
development  of  others.  As  we  look  to  the 
future,  we  must  seek  a  continued  expan- 
sion of  world  trade,  even  as  we  also  seek 
the  dismantling  of  those  other  barriers- 
political,  social  and  ideological — that 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  freer  exchange 
of  people  and  ideas,  as  well  as  of  goods 
and  technology. 

Our  goal  Is  an  open  world.  Trade  is  one 
of  the  doors  to  that  open  world.  Its 
continued  expansion  requires  that  others 
move  with  us,  and  that  we  achieve  reci- 
procity in  fact  as  well  as  in  spirit. 

Ai-med  with  the  recommendations  and 
analyses  of  the  new  Commission  on 
World  Trade,  we  will  work  toward  broad 
new  policies  for  the  1970's  that  will  en- 
courage that  reciprocity,  and  that  will 
lead  tis,  in  growing  and  shared  prosper- 
ity, toward  a  world  both  open  and  just. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  November  18,  1969. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  THE 
PRINCIPLES  OF  FREE  TRADE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Nixon  has  today  sent  the  Con- 
gress a  message  which  reafi&rms  this 
Nation's  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
free  trade.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  outlined  a  course  which  will 
steer  us  toward  the  objectives  of  freer 
trade  but  at  the  same  time  shows  an 
awareness  of  the  shoals  and  sandbars 
along  the  way. 

I  believe  the  trade  policies  recom- 
mended by  the  President  will  be  helpful 
in  restoring  our  Nation  to  a  position  of 
trade  surplus.  There  is  no  question  that 
movement  toward  freer  trade  is  neces- 
stary  if  we  are  to  move  toward  the  much- 
desired  goal  of  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade. 

To  that  end,  I  fully  support  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  authority  to  make 
limited  tariff  reductions.  The  President 
has  quite  accurately  stated  that  lack  of 
authority  to  make  such  reductions  ex- 
poses our  exports  to  foreign  retaliation. 
The  Congress  also  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  President's  request 
for  elimination  of  nontariff  barriers  to 
trade.  As  the  President  stated,  a  clear 
statement  of  congressional  intent  in  this 
regard  is  needed  to  achieve  the  recipro- 
cal lowering  of  nontariff  trade  obstacles. 
The  President's  messsige  on  trade  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  balance  that 
President  Nixon  has  brought  to  our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  affairs.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  his  realistic  recommenda- 
tions regarding  aid  for  industries  and 
individuals  adversely  affected  by  in- 
creased imports  and  the  need  to  take 
effective  action  in  cases  where  American 
exports  are  illegally  or  unjustly  discrimi- 
nated agaixist. 

By  and  large,  the  President's  trade 
recommendations  commend  themselves 
to  the  Congress.  Prompt  action  on  these 
recommendations  is  vital  to  our  Nation's 
future  well-being. 
Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  initia- 


tive of  President  Nixon,  the  Congress 
once  again  has  before  it  basic  legislation 
on  U.S.  foreign  trade  policy. 

As  we  proceed  to  what  I  am  certain 
will  be  thorough  consideration  of  every 
provision  of  this  bill,  let  us  not  overlook 
the  impressive  foundations  upon  which 
the  President's  recommendations  rest. 

This  bill  calls  for  an  extension  into  the 
1970's  of  a  policy  of  trade  expansion  that 
has  served  our  Nation  well  since  the 
1930's. 

It  is  a  policy  based  on  the  principle 
that  the  expansion  of  world  trtide  bene- 
fits all  nations. 

It  is  a  policy  that  has  been  proven  by 
a  record  of  many  years'  duration. 

It  is  a  policy  studied  and  upheld  over 
many  years  by  a  series  of  distinguished 
committees. 

It  is  a  policy  adhered  to  by  both  Amer- 
ican political  parties. 

It  is  a  pwlicy  embodied  in  many  of  our 
international  agreements  including  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  short,  the  President  is  asking  us  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  an  up-to-date 
version  of  a  tried  and  tested  program. 

I  know  there  are  many  of  us  who  are 
disappointed  in  certain  provisions  of  oiu" 
basic  trade  legislation.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  the  need  to  improve  pro- 
cedures for  assisting  those  workers  and 
industries  hurt  by  foreign  competition. 
And  we  should  all  be  concerned  with 
strengthening  our  negotiating  capacity 
to  op)en  wider  world  markets  for  Ameri- 
can products.  I  believe  the  carefully 
drafted  bill  now  before  us  fulfills  these 
needs. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
message  on  the  proposed  Trade  Act  of 
1969,  President  Nixon  hsis  let  it  be  known 
that  the  United  States  is  going  to  insist 
on  its  reciprocal  rights  in  the  give  and 
take  of  world  trade.  And  he  has  asked  for 
authority  to  backup  his  words. 

The  President  As  asked  for  a  modest 
amount  of  tariff -cRting  authority  to  end 
the  dangerously  weak  position  he  oc- 
cupies in  dealing  with  imavoidable  tariff 
adjustments.  The  President  needs  this 
authority  to  prevent  other  nations  from 
threatening  the  United  States  with  re- 
taliation every  time  we  make  a  minor 
change  in  a  tariff. 

The  President  also  needs  the  support 
of  the  Congress  in  his  campaign  to  con- 
vince other  nations  that  the  United 
States  will  no  longer  put  up  with  non- 
tariff  barriers  that  make  some  of  their 
tariff  concessions  next  to  worthless.  To 
make  this  campaign  credible  he  has 
asked  for  repeal  of  our  best  known  non- 
tariff  barrier,  the  American  selling  price 
system.  The  President  made  it  clear  that 
in  return  for  ending  this  outdated  sys- 
tem, the  United  States  will  demand  all 
the  reciprocal  concessions  promised  in 
the  Kennedy  round  as  well  as  an  open 
door  for  negotiations  on  the  nontariff 
farriers  of  other  countries. 

Finally,  the  President  seeks  extension 
of  section  252,  which  gives  him  authority 
to  raise  existing  duties,  impose  them 
where  they  don't  exist  or  even  put  import 
quotas  on  any  product  of  any  nation 
that  places  imjustiflable  restrictions  on 
U.S.  farm  products. 

What  the  President  now  wants  is  brosid 
authority  to  use  this  weapon  whenever 
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any    American    goods — agricultural    or 
nonagrlcultural — are  unfairly  treated. 

The  new  proposals  also  call  for  au- 
thority to  penalize  countries  that  use 
subsidies  to  undercut  American  exports 
to  third  countries. 

Taken  as  a  package,  this  trade  bill  con- 
tinues and  reafBrms  the  traditional  U.S. 
policy  of  trade  expansion  through  recip- 
rocal reduction  of  barriers.  But  it  makes 
it  clear  that  there  will  be  no  more  free 
rides  and  that,  in  nontariff  barrier  talks, 
the  United  States  intends  to  get  as  much 
as  it  gives. 

I  suggest  that  we  move  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  in  consideration  of 
these  welcome  proposals. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  U.S.  35-year  campaign  to 
reduce  barriers  to  world  trade  takes  an- 
other significant  step  forward  with  the 
introduction  of  the  administrations 
foreign  trade  bill.  Our  goal  continues  to 
be  a  more  prosperous  America  in  a  more 
prosperous  world.  Many  Members  of 
Congress  here  today  remember  when  the 
"35-yea*  campaign"  to  reduce  tarlfTs 
started -in  the  thirties  when  the  value  of 
world  trade  had  dropped  by  two- thirds, 
strangled  by  the  combined  effects  of 
worldwide  depression.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, we  assumed  a  leadership 
role  in  the  program  for  reductions  of 
tariffs  on  a  reciprocal  basis  for  as  many 
countries  as  possible.  Today  excepting 
the  free  list,  the  average  duty  paid  on 
imports  has  been  reduced  from  around 
60  percent  in  the  early  thirties  to  around 
1 1  percent. 

The  liberalization  of  foreign  trade 
over  the  past  35  years  has  meant  more 
jobs  and  more  markets  for  the  products 
of  American  farmers  and  industries.  No 
wonder  this  program  has  had  the  con- 
tinued support  of  the  last  six  adminis- 
trations and  enjoyed  the  support  of  both 
political  parties  in  the  Congress. 

The  international  trade  initiative  of 
this  bill  Is  most  welcomed  and  timely. 
New  trends  are  developing  in  inter- 
national trade  patterns  and  we  are  ex- 
periencing real  competition  from  our 
rapidly  growing  allies  and  trade  partners 
across  both  oceans.  We  should  not  let 
our  negotiating  authority  lapse,  and  we 
should  take  every  measure  to  assure  the 
world  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  play  a  constructive  leadership 
rale. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  "two-way  street"  we  have 
long  talked  about  in  trade  policy  is  kept 
clear  of  roadblocks.  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue our  dynamic  internal  growth,  we 
must  remain  competitive  internationally. 
This  fact  becomes  more  apparent  and 
more  important  every  year  as  an  eco- 
nomical interdependence  of  the  free 
world  becomes  more  evident.  We  must 
go  on  expanding  at  home  and  abroad 
and  develop  policy  in  the  next  decade 
which  will  enable  us  to  share  fairly  with 
others  the  growing  benefits  of  the  tech- 
nologieal  revolution  in  industry  and  agri- 
culture. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 


bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  President's  message. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION  BILL.    1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  12307)  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  oCBces,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

<  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Novem- 
ber 17.  1969.  p.  34371.1 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  (during  the 
reading ) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
statement  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry.  When  is 
the  Private  Calendar  to  be  called? 

The  SPEAKER.  Immediately  follow- 
ing this  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  that  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  took  precedence  over  other 
business  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Not  on  the  third 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  we 
have  some  discussion  before  we  adopt 
the  conference  report? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa 
that  I  will  try  not  to  delay  the  proceed- 
ings for  very  long  so  the  House  can  get 
to  the  matter  that  he  discussed  and  in 
which  he  is  interested. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield   to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  had  only  a  short  time 
to  look  at  this  conference  report,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  almost  every  item  is 
increased  over  the  House  figure  when 
the  bill  was  originally  passed.  Do  you 


not  think  that  we  ought  to  take  a  little 
time  to  find  out  why  the  House  bill  was 
increased? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  propose  to 
explain  the  major  items  of  the  confer- 
ence to  my  friend  and  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring  you  the  confer- 
ence reE>ort  on  the  independent  oCBces 
and  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  appropriations  bill  for  1970. 
The  original  appropriations  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  last  June  24.  The 
matter  has  languished  in  the  other  body 
for  some  months  because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  enacting  authorizing  legislation 
on  three  items — National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

These  bills  have  recently  been  finalized, 
the  conferees  met  and  reached  agree- 
ment. 

Today  we  are  bringing  back  to  the 
House  a  conference  report  which  we  con- 
sider justified  and  prudent — a  good  re- 
port. 

Some  50  items  were  in  disagreement.  As 
in  all  legislative  matters,  this  report  is  a 
compromise — and  we  feel  that  satisfac- 
tory compromises  were  reached  in  this 
report. 

The  original  budget  which  we  con- 
sidered was  for  $18,197,672,000.  The  re- 
vised Nixon  budget,  considered  by  the 
House,  was  $15,380,413,600. 

As  passed  by  the  House  the  bill  called 
for  appropriations  of  $14,909,089,000. 
This  represented  a  cut  and  reduction 
from  the  original  budget  of  $3,288,583,- 
000,  and  a  cut  and  reduction  of  $471,324,- 
600  from  the  revised  budget. 

The  Senate  increased  items  in  the 
House  bill  by  $482,934,000.  The  Senate 
made  reductions  in  other  items  totading 
$406,574,000.  This  leaves  a  net  increase 
of  $76,360,000  by  the  Senate  over  the 
House  bill. 

The  Senate  also  considered  $132,556,- 
000  which  was  not  submitted  to  the 
House  for  consideration. 

We  came  out  of  the  conference  $401.- 
099,100  under  the  amended  budget,  so 
while  there  is  an  increase  in  the  Senate 
over  the  House  figure  we  came  out  of 
conference  $401  million  under  the 
amended  budget. 

This  bill  is  $202,781,500  over  the  House 
bill  because  of  Senate  additions  to  the 
bill,  and  I  should  like  to  explain  the  ad- 
ditions. 

The  major  increase  was  $125  million 
for  dlseaster  relief — an  essential  and 
unavoidable  expense  because  of  Hurri- 
cane Camille.  A  budget  amendment  for 
$125,000,000  more  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
after  the  House  had  acted  on  the  bill, 
and  the  increased  figure  was  added  by 
the  Senate.  This  $125  million  for  disas- 
ter relief  was  not  considered  by  the 
House.  The  conference  agreed  to  it  be- 
cause Hurricane  Camille  was  a  disaster 
of  major  proportions  and  the  worst  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation.  The  House  con- 
feree«  agreed  to  this  necessary  and  essen- 
tial increase. 

There  are  two  major  titles  in  the  bill. 
Let  me  report  first  on  title  n.  This  pro- 
vides funds  for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 
Your  conferees  agreed  to  a  $150  mil- 
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The  conferees  felt  that  this  project 


■srTo.s.-rs^^n;;^  S1=?^'FS^  t^^^^^s^-^ 

modernizations  should  not  be  delayed.  For    the    National    Aeron^tics    and 

posal  of  $50,000,000  annual  contract  au-        This  report  also  includes  funding  for  JP^^   Atoin^traUon   the    Senate   in- 

Kization    for    the    rent    supplement     nine  public  works  projects  mcluded  m  creased^the^House^fi^gure^by  {18.54^^00. 

the  House  bill. 


In  conference  we  provided  $3,006,000,- 


AU   of   these   are  projects   that  have     000  for  "search  and  developme^^^^^ 


Senate. 

The  Senate  yielded  to  the  House  pro 

osal  of  $50 
thorization 
progrstfn. 

On  some  of  the  other  items,  such  as  /vu  ui    lucoc  mc  t^»v^j^-~   >••--  ---..-  -                 ,  -=,  ooo  nnn  fnr  rf%nstructlon 

annual  contract  authorization  for  sec-  been  previously  funded  for  construction  ^^^^    and  ^53  233^  gr  constrj^^^^ 

tion  235  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  additional  funding  is  needed  to  as-  o'/^^UiUes  as  P^'^j^JJ' "'!,r"ned  in 

and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  the  sure  completion  of  the  projects.  inste^of  the  $58,200,000  as  proposed  m 

Sme    ownership    assistance    program;  This  funding  is  needed  and  necessary  'h!,^^JjJJiS^^,,^tive  expense^program 

and  section  236,  the  rental  housing  as-  because  of  J^^eased  labor  and  material  ^fj^^^^^^^^^^^^                                  the 

sistance  program,  the  conferees  reached  costs— and  because  of  delays.  P^t^^l^oV^  AcnVrVnf  «fi?7  400  MO  a  re- 

a  comproS  agreement  equally  between  It  is  false  economy  to  defer  constnic-  1°7[^^%^  J^^  °^  $637,400,000,  a 

the  House  and  Senate  amounts.  The  con-  tion  of  needed  public  bmldings.  especially  ^"^'*°f' °//J^'J^?i?^of  .401  099  100  were 

ierence  agreement  provides  $90,000,000  those  with  construction  underway  and  ^^/f^f  ,^f  JJJ^^f^^^ 

annual  contract  authorization  for  sec-  partially  completed^        ^,     „„„c.„,p  Nhcon  bud«t 

tion  235  and  $85,000,000  for  section  236.  The  Senate  added  funds  for  constr^-  Nixon  budget.                           conference 

in  addition  to  the  disaster  relief  and  tion  of   one  P^o^^^ct;   namely    the   FBI        ^e^ueve  mis    s  a  ^^ 

housing  programs,  this  conference  report  Academy— a  total  of  $7,396,000^                       T^TeDort  has  been  thoroughly  con- 

located  in  Muskogee,  Okla.;   Tuskegee.  war  on  crime  through  training.  ference  action  lor  tne  oia . 
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.Agency  und  iifiii 


New  liudftet 

(obliKational ) 

authority 

enacted 

to  dat<" 

fiscal  year 


Amended 

liud(;et 

estimates 

of  new  budget 

(obliKationalj 

authority. 

(iscal  year 

l',t70 


New  budgel 
(obllgational) 

authority 
recoiiiniended 

in  House  l)ill 


New  budget 

(obliRatioimn 

authority 
recommended 
in  Senate  Ijill 


Conference  action  compared  wlth- 


Coiiference 
action 


riudgel 
estimate 


House 
allowance 


.'^enate 
allowance 


TITLE  1 

EXECCTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

NAnOS.KL   .\ERONAfTICS   .\M>   SP.^CE 

("orsdL 


~,ilari«s  and  expenses 

IIFFKE  OP  EMERGEMT    PREPAREDNESS 

S.ilarn-s  and  •■npi'nse'i    .    . 

~  ilarie-s   and   fxpenses,    telecommunlca- 

Iioiis 

I  i.'fensc  mobilization  functions  of  Federal 

:ieencies -. 

Total,   Olflce  of  Emergency   Pre- 
paredness  _   _   _   - 

DKFKE   OF   S(1EN<  E    \ND   TECIINOLO'iY 

.-.ilaries  and  expenses . .    ...       .    .   .   

Total,    Executive    Office    of    the 
President  ...    

FCS'DS  APPROPRIATED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Appalachian  legional  development  pro- 
grams—  

Disiiister  relief 


$500,000 


4.  'J50,  000 
.',175.000 

3, 130,0(X1 


$524,000 


$500,000 


,■),  •.«.«.  000 
■_'.  0H5. 000 
3,  ."fiO,  1)00 


,■;,  000, 000 

1.  7M5. 000 
3.  200, 000 


$524,000 


$;tO(i,  000 


b.  000. 000 
1.7'.t5,  000 
3,  '."OO,  000 


5.000,000 
1.7y.'i,nOO 

3.  ion.  oiX) 


• 

-$34,000 

-SXI.OOO 
-300,000 

-mi,  000 

10,  '255. 000 


l.bOO.UOO 


12.  555. 000 


Total,  funds  appropriated  to  the 
President 

IN-DEPENDENT  OFFICES 

ApPAI.ArHlA^      KECIONAI.    COMMI.SSION 

S.ilarie.*;  and  i-\ pen.se:; 

Civil.  SeRVKE  COMMIS.SION 

.-alaries  and  eti)cnsf.>^. 

.\ppropriat  ion 

By  tranffer - 

.\iiriuities  under  special  acts. -.- 

<  ■Dveninieiit    payment    for    aniiuilaiit>i, 

cniplovees  health  benetits  .         - 
I'.iyment  to  <-ivil  .lieryii'e  retirement  and 
disability  fund -.-   .- 


173,000,000 
45.  UOO,  000 


10. 645. 000 


1. 958. 000 


13,127.000 


2  462,  500,  000 
s  170,000,000 


U,  995. 000 


9, 995, 000 


9, 995, 000 


1,875.000 


12,370,000 


44,5,  000,  ftOO 
4.i,  tyii).  000 


1,958.000 


1.958.000 


12,477,000 


107.500,000 

170,  oon,  000 


12.453.000 


.V2,  500.  000 
170,  IXW.OOO 


-fiSO.OOO 


-(-$83,000 


-674,  000 


-83,000 


-24.000 


-180.000,000        -162,  .500.  000 
-125.000,000 


-175.000.000 


218,000.000 


850,000 


632,  500, 001) 


K^i0,000 


4'I0. 000,  000 


890.000 


Total,  Civil  Service  Commission- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


38. 564,  000 

(«.  ino.  rjdO) 

1,350,000 
40.478,000 
72,  000.  000 
152.682.000 


•  41,830.000 

1,  265,  000 
41.185.000 
73, 000, 000 


277.  ."iOO,  000 


890,000 


4,S2. 500,  0(XI 


890,000 


40,000,000  I 

1,265,000  I 
1 
41,185.000 

73.  000,  000 


41,397,000 

[T.S'^i.OOO) 

1,265,000 

41,185.000 

73,  f)00,  oon 


40,  778,  .".Oil 

(7.S6i.Ono) 

1,265,000 

41.185.000 

73, 000,  oon 


-180.000.000 


-1,051,500 


-37, 50(),  000 


-778.  5*10 


-175,000,000 


-618,500 


157, 280,  000 


1,55,  450,  000 


156. 847,  (XJO 


1.56,228.500 


-1,051,500 


-778, 500 


-618,500 
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IN'DEl'KNDKNT  OFKICKS  AND  Hl'D  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1970  (H  R    12307)  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CONFERENCE  ACT10N--(ontmue.! 


Agency  9nd  Item 


New  tmdifet 

(obllKatioiml) 

authority 

pnaot«<1 

to  liate 

fiscal  year 


TITLR   I— Continued 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES — Con. 

CoMMissKis   ON    KxEriTivE,    Legisla- 
tive, .tND  JimriAi.  .■^Ai  \kiEs 

Salaries  and  ripfiisi-s  .    . . 

FEPEHAI    I    (IMMINirATIOSS  I    IIU  uissins 

Salari>«  and  I'JiwMStfl  

Federal  I'owek  (ommissihn 
Salaries  and  <'ipt'ii5cs  , .    ,  . 

FEUERtL    TRVUE    CollMlSSMN 

Salaries  and  eijM'nses  . . . . 

<;CNERAL   SEKVULS   AI'MI.MSTRATIOV 

iijHTatliig   eiiH-n.Si's,    Public    Ilulldlnits 

Service 
Repairs    and    linpr()vi<nieiit     of    public 

t>uildings 
I  Onstructlon.  put>llc  luilldliigs  projects 
Construction,    ollidal   residence   of    llie 

\lce  President 
srres    antfexiwrises.    public    IxilldinKS 

f»ro)e<-t«  -  • 
Payments,    public    buildings    purcbuse 

c»ntriicts 
Eiiienses,  C  S.  court  f:«clllties 
()|>er»lin(!     exjHMisi'S.      Federal     Supply 

.Servii-e 
Operalliiu  expenses,    Natloiial    .\rclilvis 

and  Rec»)rds  Ser\  ice 
National  historical  publication  ({rants 
Operatinf?  iipens<'S.  Trans|K)rtatlon  and 

Cornnnnilcattoris  .'<er\  lo' 
Operalin({  expenses,    I'ro[H'rty    .Manage- 
ment and  l)is|M>sal  .S('r\ice 
Salaries  and  ex|)ensea.  Iiltice  of  .\dniiri- 

istrator 
.\llowances   ,uid    ollice   stall    ior   former 

Presidents. 
Expenses,  I'residenli.il  transit  ion 
AdmtniftTattie  "ttfTatio^tn  iiiiid  [Innitntiim 

on  administrntttf  fifirnxf^) 

Total.  I  ietierai  Jcrvtccs  Admiiua- 
rralion L i 

-Nation  *i.    .\LRONAt*ncs    and    Space 
.\iiministration 

Research  and  development.. 

Constniction  of  facilities. 

Kesearcii  and  proKnini  nianafrement  .    . 

Total.    Natiimal    .\eronautics   anil 
Spiice  .\diniiu.strati(in. 

National  Siiknce  Fcjinoation 

Salaries  and  expetL«es..J. . I 

Scientilic  activitie,s  (sjwcial  foreign  cur- 
rency pro^rami 

Total.    .N'ational   .Science    Fotnula- 
tiun... 

Kf.nei.otiation   IIoaki 

Salarie.s  and  expen-«.s  . 

SEcrTlTlE-S  AMI  K\ill|lM.E  COMMISSION 

Salaria-^  .iml  e\  [lensivs. 

Sti.tcTivK  Service  System 

Salarie,s  and  ei[)ense.<  .  

VeTI-JKANS  .VHMINtSTRATIOS 

( 'ornpensiitiiin  aiul  pensions  . . 

Readjustment  h-nelits 

\'et"raiis  insuranc  ^md  Indenmitii  s 

.Medical  care 

.Medical  and  priisttiei  ic  re.si-arcli 

.Medical  .iilMiinistratinii  und  inis<'eilaiie- 

iius  openilinK  exp,.nses 
lieneral  o|ieratiin;  ei[)enses.. 
Construct  ion  of  hospital  and  doniicillarv 

facilities 
liraius  for  i-onstruct  ion  of  State  nursing 

homes 
•  irantstuthe  Kejiublicof  the  Philippines. 
Payment   of  participation   sales  insulli- 

ciencies 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Amended 

budget 

estimate.^ 

of  new  budKet 

(obllRHtional  I 

authority. 

fiscal  vear 

19711 


New  budget 

(obllKatlonali 

authority 
recommended 
in  IIou.se  bill 


New  budget 

'oldijtational)    \ 

authority  Conference 

recommended   ;  action 

in  Senate  bill 


Conference  action  comimred  with— 


Budget 

estimate 


$10(1,  (HX) 


20.730,000  $23,080,000  $31,600,000 


I  [iiu.se 
allowance 


$22,850,000  '        $22,226,000 


."^enate 
allowance 


-$1.72*. 000  !  +$824,000  i  -«25.IHKI 


IS.  878.1100  Mfl,  IWO.OOO  Ifi,  OOO.  0(.X.1 


le.  BOO.  000 


278,  R71,flOO 

so,  ii<)(i,  lion 


ill,  iwe.  uoo 

2,  4(X),  0(X) 
750,  (KIO 

72,  ,VIO.  OtHI 

19.  3-tH,  (Kid 
it-So.  IKKI 

I'.  l.MI,  (KKl 

JS,  .',(1(1,  IKKI 

I .  »3',l,  1 «  « 1 

iil7.  IKHI 
i.Klll.  otm 


10.  MO,  000 


18,400.000  16.400.000  i  -250,000  |  -400.000 


10,500,000  I  10,500,000 


19,600.000  i  -440.000 


•309,119,000 

•  fii.tino,  (TOO 

»  12,748,(500 

ISO.  000 

11,000.000 

2,400.000  • 
1,500,000 

78,  873,  000 

'22,  153,000  I 
350,(100 

ti,  150. 000  I 

-'9,780.(10(1 

1.926.000  I 

440,  000 

i;?.  ,■!«, !»»)) 


602, 810, 000 


I 


538,180,000 


301,500,000 


7(1,  OOO.  (Kid 
19.  1.T7.000 


11,000,000 

2,400,000 
750,000 

77,  515.WX) 

21,3.V),0OO 
350.000 

H,  l.V),  000 

29,1X10,(101) 

1 ,  9'26,  000 

;«5,  000 

541.413,000 


309,  119,0110 


til,600,  («KI 
13,248.000 


3(r7, 000. 000 


-2,  119,  (KK) 


Hi,  600,  OOO 

26,  Ka.  000  -f  13,  784,  400 


h  ."H«i.  noil 


-  8,  4I«1,  000 
>  7,  396,  000 


-2,  119.000 
-  13.  285,  (XKl 


II.  OOO.  000 

2.  400,  000 
1,250,000 

77,515,000 

21.3S0,0f«) 
350,000 

6.  150.00(1 

29, 000,  000 

1,926.  (XXt 
;a5,  (Km 

535.  243.  OOO 


11.  uoo,  000 

2,400,000 
1,250,000 

77,515.000 

21,350,000 
350.000 

6,  150,000 

■29. 000,  000 

1.9'26,  OOO 

.).(.";,  0(  XI 
I  ;.t,  SIX),  (mxj) 

546.  409.  OCX) 


-i.w.ono 

1 1 

-250,  000 
-1,358.000 

-803,000 
j ■* ' "  ■ 

^.VX),000 

-780,0(X1 

-I05,I»X1 

^-'S.IMJO)' 


+8,  219.  4(X)  ! 


e4. 996.  000  I       -(- 1 1.  166.  0(X) 


:i,  :i7o,  :(i«i,  (XXI   i  :i,  ixxi.  427, 000     3.  (xio,  noo,  ooo 


21.  MHl.  (»XI 

Mi;i.  173,  ixx) 


,W,  M).  (X¥l 
(iSO.  yOO,  (XM) 


.■a.  '233,  000 
»V»3,  7,V).  IXM 


3.  019,  'J27,  000        3.  IXXi,  000,  000 

,"«.  200,  000  .U,  233,  OCX) 

t>37,  400,  0(M  037,  4(.X),  0(XI 


-427,  (XX) 

-4,  i*67,  000 

-13.  5U),  000 


3.  tC.IS.  273.  000       .3.715.527.000  '     3.  696,  i»83.  000  '     3.715.627.000        3.696,633,000 


- 18,  8;t4.  0(X) 


+6.  000,  OiX) 
-fi,  35(),  000 

-a-w,  000 


-13,  927,  fXXl 
-4,  967,  (XX) 


-18,894,  0(») 


4(XI,  fXXi.  IXX)  4')7,  IXX),  (XX)  418,  000,  000 

3.  000.  (XX)  2.  000.  000 


458.  000,  0(.».) 
3,  IXX).  000 


438.  000.  OCX) 
2,  000,  (XX) 


-.w,  otxi,  ux) 

-1,000,  0(X) 


r20,  IXX),  0(X) 


4(X),  (XX).(X)0  ,         ,'i(X).  000.  (XX)  4'20.  OCX),  tXX) 


3, 140, 000  I  4, 140. 000  3.  640. 000 


461,  (XX),  000 


4.140,000 


l\r.J4.  IXX)        II  21).  4lti,  IXX)  ly,  750,  (XX) 


20.  416.  IXX) 


440,  UOO.  U(X) 


4.000.000 


20,  416.  (XX) 


-60.  000.  n(X) 


—  140.000 


^20.  000.  000 


+360.000  I 


-20,  IXX),  ex  X) 

-1,0(X),  OIX) 
-21,  000,  (XX) 

- 140.  0(X) 


I 


-i-666.000 


66,418,000  "69.321.000  i  67.  rs,  000 


9, 321, 000 


68,348,000 


-973,000  I 


+973.000 


—  97.3.  (HX) 


4,  «3().  s«fi.  IXX)  ,■>,  ml. ;(.«,  (XX) 

7()1,2(X),  IXX)  742,  2IX),  (XXI 

9,  3,S1,  (XXI  7.253,  (XXI 

1.  474, 1)64.  (XX)  1!  1.  .',J4.  101.  (XXI 

48,  ois.ux)  I"  .^4,  fi-W,  ixxi 


14.  7.S9.  IXH) 

.•ii7,ixx),  (XIO 


7,  1.126.  IXX) 


4,  IXX),  (XX) 
l.776.(X)fl 


9,  .SOS,  (XX) 


'>  16,  994,  (XX) 
I'  221).  S65.(XX) 

'"  .'.5.  217,  (XX) 

'■  1,  (XX),  (XX) 
1,382,000 


.1,041.  3.V1.  (XX) 

742.21X1,000 

7,253.  (XX) 

1..M1.  70l.fxxi 

.M.  6,38.  (XX) 

16,  9,W.(XX) 
220.  865.  (XX) 

69.  152.  (XX) 

4.  IXNI.  (XX) 
1,362.  OCX) 

.1,716.  (XX) 


,■),  041.355.  OOO 

742,  2(«.  (XXt 

7,253,  (XX) 

1.541.701,000 

54, 638.  (KX) 

16.  950,  IXX) 
■22(1.  865.  (XX) 

.15.  217.  (XX) 


4,  (XX),  (XXI 
1,362,  (XX) 

5,716,000 


5,  (Ml,  355,  000 

742.  200.  OCX) 

7. '253.  (XX) 

1.  .141.  701.  (XX) 

.14,  638.  ax) 

16,950.000 
2-20.  865,  OCX) 

69,  152.  0<.X) 

4.  OCXI,  (XX) 
1.362,  (XX) 

5.716.  ixjO 


-17.600.000 

-44.000 

13.  935.  (X») 
--3,  (XX),  (XX) 


-  i:f,9.'«.  iim 
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DEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  HUD  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1970  (H. 


.\pency  and  item 


New  budget 

(ol)ligational) 

authority 

enacted 

to  date 

fiscal  vear 

I'M)  > 


Amended 
budget 

estimates 

of  new  Imdget 

(.obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  vear 

1970 


New  imdget     i    .New  budget 

(obligational)   !   (obligational) 


authority 
recommended 
in  House  bill 


authority 

recommended 

ill  Senate  liill 


Conference 
act  ion 


Conference  action  comi«red  witb- 


Rudget 

estimate 


House 
allowance 


Senale 
allowance 


'IITLE    1— Continued 

INIiKl'KNDKNT   OFFICES — Con. 

\  K TKB A N H      A O M IN IHTRATION Con. 

I,. .an  guaranty   revolving  fund  (linjita- 
tion  on  obligations..        

Total.  Veterans  Administration — 

Total,  independent  otflces 

HEI'AKTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Civil    Defen.-'E 


i$J,SO.(M)i^.'mi  Language  1     ititA.(M.m»      itJ^S.(X)0,m,      ,Ht^O(IO.OOO} 


7,408,564,000 


12.601,939,000 


I  iper.it Kin  and  maintenance 

Research,  .shelter  survey  and  marking.. . 

Total.  Civil  Defense.  Department 
of  Defense. 


$7.  670.  701.  OCX)  i     7,705,192,000  1     7.691.257.000  1     7,  706, 192,  OOP  l^^-mjgMXW^ 


i-$13,935.0(IO 


"l^;^57;0O47600  I    12.667^793^100  1     12. 713.391.0ai      12.696.241.600: 

I 


40.  763. 100 


-$28,448,500 


-17, 148,  5(«) 


-1  500.000 
-4,  550,  OCX) 

-l,5(Xi.  0(K) 
-3.  .■>.■*,  000 

-1..500,0(») 

-i.750.fxx:) 

-6.050.0(10 

-1-5.  0.10.  OOP 

-3.  2.10.  IXX) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 
KDr(   ATION,  AND  WELFARE 

PUBLIC  Health  Ukrvk  e 

Kmergency  health. 

Total,  Title  I ---■ 

TITLE  U 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOISINO 
AND  CRBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Resewai.  ASi>  Hor.siNO  Assistance 

I , laiiLs  for  neighl)orhood  facilities   

Alitska  housing.  ..  -  -  

irlian  renewal  programs. 

Rehabilitation  loan  fund     . 

|,,.«-rent  public  housing  annual  contn- 

l.utions  --  ...   --  

Housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped 

fund.  

(  ollege  housing. 

InCTfaned  Innitation  fur   annual  con- 

Iracl  author Kat inn 

tCiiiniUaiirelimUatwn  fur  annual  can- 
t'nct  aiilhnTKation) 

.appropriation  for  payments 

~  ilaiies  and  expenses 


Total,  lencwal  and  housing  assist- 
ance. .  - 

Metropolitan  Development 

(  iimpreheusivp  planning  grants  ... 

I  (immunity  development  training  pro- 

t-raras..- 
1  .Uowshiiis  for  city  planinng  and  uriian 

studies 

Vew  community  assistance       

I  ipen  space  land  programs. 

.l/)proprin(ior!     W    liquidate    contract 

a ulltorizatitm       

.Appropriation  - 

I  .rants  lor  I'asic  water  and  .s(>wer  facilities. 
i.iants  to  aid  advanced  ac<iuisition  of 

land 

.-.ilaries  and  expenses 

Total,  metropolitan  development 

Model  Cities  ami  Coveenmental 

P.ELATlONS 


Moiiel  Cities  program 

.-.ilaries  and  ext>enses: 

.Vppropnations         

Btl  iransfer - ■ 

Total,    nicxiel    cities    and    govern- 
mental lelatioii-s. 

1    RBAN    TErilNOI.Ol.V   AMI    RESEARCH 

Irbaii  ri'Seaich  and  technology      

l.ou-iiicunu  houting  dtmumtralion  /iro- 
d'-nrnf  laiiprcprintirm  In  ligriidale  con- 
!ri!ct  auttion:alton>    .  

Total,    urban   technology   and   re- 
search .  - 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Aueiicy  and  item 


New  iMitiuet 

(ol)ll(tatloimll 

authority 

ciiiMied 

to  ilatc 

tiscul  year 


TITLE   II  — Cotitlnupd 

DEPAKTMKNT    OF     HOISINO 

AND  UKUAN  DEVELOPM?:NT— 

ContlniK'd 

MORTilAOe    (   REPIT 

llDiiu'OWiiiTshlp  and  loiitiil  lioiisiiiK  as- 
sistrtiioe:  ' 

llomfownemhip    (Ufiilnnce.    incrrnura 

limitation  far   itnimal  cnntract  nii- 

Ihiiriziition     . 
(Cuinntaliir  iinnunl  contrncl  niithnri- 

zatinn) 
Rental    himning    tttittimct.    increnffd 

liniilaliiiii    tor   diinuiil   miilrnct   iiii- 

thorizatinn  .        .  -i 

iCiimulatlif  (iiinual  cotilrd.-l  iiiiHidri-  ; 

:ttliim) 
Appropriation  for  payinrnts 
Rent  suppleiiKMit  prORrain  \ 

liicrrnffd  liinitatlim    tor  niinuiil   rnii- 

Iract  aiUltiirizaliOn 
iCumulatiif  annual  mntrnct  aiithnri-  , 

zaliun)  

Appropriation  for  iiayniciits 
I^w-  ani1tmHlpratr-inc«mp  s|«)nsor  fund 
Salaries  ami  eil>»>nsea 


Ainfiided 

budget 

psliniHt**s 

of  new  budget 

lobligational) 

autliorlty. 

lisojil  year 

1970 


New  l)Udget 

(oblitcationall 
authority 


New  budget 

lohligatioMal) 
authority 


Conference  action  compared  with- 


recommended      recommended 
in  House  bill       in  Senate  bill 


("oi\ference 
action 


Hudget 

estimate 


Mouse 

allowance 


Senftt* 

allowance 


Total,  mortgikgr  credit 
Fkkebai.   Insurance   Apmim.stkatios 
Flood  liisurance ► 


Kair  lIoi-siNO  Asn  EgVAi. 

OPPORfUMTV 

Fair  housing  and  eciaal  opportunity  pro- 
gram   • 

DepaRtmentaI  Manaiiemest 

fieiieral  admliustratlon. 

Regional  management  and  services, .. 

Working  capital  fund 

Total.  <lepartmeiital  manageiiient.. 

rARTuiPATioN  Sales 

Payment  of  participation  sales  tiisufQ- 
ciencles-  

Special  INstiti  tios 

National  Ilomeownprship  Foundation... 

Total,  DepM-tmonl  of  Housing 
und  I'rban  Development— Title 
If... 

TITLE  111 

r-f)RI'OUATIONS 

Feperal  lIciMK  I.DAS  Hank  Hoard 

(.'oiLstruclion  of  lieadiiuarters  facility 

.\dmiiiLStrntive    and    nouiidmiiiistralive 
exiiensc'S    i liiiiiJalioii    uii    :ic'couiils   o( 
c»)riKirale  luiid$  to  lieeniieiided) 
Federal  Home  l.iyxn  Hank  Hmrd- 
Adminmtrdlirf  t  riirn.ie».. 
Xoiiiidniiuislriittif  >.;("'"•'"» 
Federiil     Snnui/i    ii'ul     Loan     IiisnTiincf 

( 'i)r;i(>rri/i<»ri 
l>etjarlmt III I't I iDusuig and  i'ri'on  Dfulo;)- 
iiirnt: 

//oMi/iV  f"'  "i<  'I'^trly  nr  liaiiilicifpnt _ 

('<iUff/f  hiiufinn  limns 

I'nbtic  fndlitjt  Imnn 

lieiolrmt/  fund  > Hi/ ii idatiiid  jiriigTams) 

Frderiit  llnimiiAj  AdinxniMrntvin : 

AdininiMriitiii  i  /;«/nf/i-  

Xiiniidiniin-ilrali't  iijiin.iis    

(liiterninnU    Naliiinal    Murtgniie    Ai- 
m.ciation  


itJnjMO.uou) 
{70,  (MX),  000) 

1,7(1,  iioo,ixn)\ 

{70,000,000) 
7.000.000 

{SO,  mill.  000) 

{7 1,  (too,  1)00) , 
lillOO.IKX) 
.VII).  (KX) 
l.'.i7,V00O 


i,tUMJ.ntn.mi^ 

(170.  (MM,  (100^ 


itl<l).0O0,000):     (tllK).IJ')0,(J<)i^ 
il.yO.(i(0i,(M)O)\        (l70,U(M),iJ0f)) 


{i(xt,ooo,(itio)       i7(i,(m.()no).     (idkuou.'icJ) 


( 1 70,000.  (MX))  \ 
JI46,  500,  000 

i 
(100,000,000) 

(i7t,ax).ooo)\ 

"  23.  (X».  (KX) 

"  a.  1100. 000 

»4.  100,  IJOO 


{ no.  (100,0011) 
46.  500.  000 


{i7o.ijoo.ono) 

■.'fi.  .SOO.  OCX) 


'(90, 

a  10, 

(H5, 

(/.5J. 
■-'6. 
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rXMJ,0(Kn  <-t!0.0()0.000)\  {  +  H0.(MMJ.IJ00) 

000,000)^  i-l0.000.000)\  {  +  W.(/M).0OO).. 

000,000)  i-I.^.OOO,IX)0)  {  +  16,000.000)1 

0O0UO0)\  {-I5.0OO.IMMJ)  {  +  15,000.000), 

500',000  I  -->().  (XXI.  000  -20,000.0(J0  ! 


{so.uno,ooo)      (100,000.000) 


-.'1,475,000 


1,500.000 


2,000.000 


«.  -230,  (XX) 


76,  600,  (XX) 


(ltt,(»10,000) 

23.  (XX).  (XK) 

J.  (XX).  IXK) 

3.  ."XX),  000 

75,000,000 


{l7t.UO0,0Ot» 
23.000.000 

2,  OCX).  (XX) 

3,  500.  000 


(M,000,OOtJ)'  (-.W.000.000) 

{llt,000,IJOO)\  (-60.000.000) 

23,  000. 000  '  .    - 

2.0(X).(XX)  '  -l.OOO.OOO 

3,  500. 000  i  -600. 000 


54,000.000!         58.000,000 


»'  2, 400. 000 


M  10.  500,  000 


2.400.000 


5.000,000 


2.400,000 


T.OOOLOn 


2,400,000 


-21.600,000 


8,000,000  -4,500,000 


-1 


»  'I.  IXKI.  IXV) 

">  10.  5(X),  (XX) 

5.  750. 1 XXI 


7.  (XX).  (XX) 
'I.  KIX).  (XXI 
4.  338.  (XX) 


13,  (X)8.  (XX) 


47,  638. 000 


25.250.(X)0  i 


21. 138, 000 


'I.  IXX).  (XXI 
ll.'XIS.  (KX) 
4.  338.  (XX) 

25.  243.  IXX) 


;i,  000. 000 
10.500.000 
4.338.000 


-20,000,000 


+1.000,000 


+2.  000,  000 
+700.000 


'  -tW.OOO.OTM)) 
(  -IO.UOO.(MM)) 

(-16.000,000) 
i-l6,000,0(M» 

(-60,000,000) 
(-60,000,000) 


-1,000.000 


-1.412,000 


23.  »38.  OCX) 


•1.412.000 


+2. 700. 000 


58,238.000  86,238,000 


"250.000 


155.  >il2.IX)0    "2.042,638,000 


(5./ (.5. 

( ;  i.  syi. 


000) 

000)  i 


1.660. 326. 000 


•'  V.  41X1.  IK«I 


S.  400. 000 


(6,StS, 

(IS,  moo. 


000) 
000) 


I  no.  000) 


•.1,17!, 

If.  !76, 

a,'!7. 

ilOO. 

(It.iSO. 
(97,  ■'iOO. 


(seo.ooo) 


(IM)) 
(KM))  ! 
IIOII) 

000) 

1100) 

001 )) 


(I.SOO. 

(1,100, 

(1,000, 

{100, 

(It., 'tis. 
(t08.Stf, 


000) 
000) 

000) 
i.W) 

IMX)) 
(MM)) 


58,238,000  58,238,000 


250.  OOU 


1.81)7,181.000 


1,  SOU,  026, 000 


(10.000.000)] 


(5. 000.  (MM)) 


(5.S00.0O0) 
(13.800.000) 

(sm.ooo) 


a.too.ooo) 

(1,100.000) 

(1.000.000) 

(100.000) 

(It, 600,000) 
(l<)A,iMU,ilO0)\ 

(.!.  000. 000) 


8.400,000 


{6,S0tl,O(Mj) 
1  /.5.  HOO,  <MM)) 

{S60,000)\ 


{i.ioo.ooo)\ 

{1.100.000)1 

{l.000.000)\ 

(IOO.OOO)\ 

(11,600.000)' 
(106, (MM). (100) 

(5.000.000)' 


Toliil.    ndministralire    and    iinnad- 
iinnutratiee  u ptnuo  -  lillf  III 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


(I  ii.7 16. i'JO)i 


{H9.;s6.iMMj) 


{Ii6.  VtO.  'MM))         ( I  i6.  VIO.  OttJ) 


8.400,000 


'6,300.000) 
(li,S0O,(iO0) 

(360,000) 


(I, WO. OOU) 

(I.IOO.IMMl 
{l.OOO.OOO)' . 
(lOO.OOO)',. 

(!l,  600,000)1 
(1 1)6, 000,  (MM)) 

(6,000,000)  . 


(HT.'iw,<Miij) 


-250.000 


-173,612,000 


i-tS.OOO) 


- 1,405. 01 X) 


-1,405,000 


-250,  000 


+208. 700.  oai  I       -28. 155,  000 


(-M.OOO) 
-?.  8«5, 000) 


{-3, 876, (MM)), 


New  budpet 


Agency  und  item 


New  budget    i      Amended 

'"S^r"'        el^SU  (XiuS,       u,blig.t.nal, 

S^         i?S»J      rerSc.      re^l^Sc. 
fiJailvear      '      authority.  m  House  bill       m  .-enate  bill 

PHii)  1  fiscal  year 

iy70  I 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Conference 
action 


Budget 

estimate 


House 
allowance 


Senate 

allowance 


rlWi.  781,  500      -$126,421.50(1 


..mnd  total,  new  budget  wbllgational)  ^  |  .^  ^^^^^    $14.  «0B,  0S9, 000    $14.  9*5.  449,000    $15,111,870,500      -$401,099,100 

.lUthority-- ,»io.<^w,-    , 

Connitiing  ol—  !  I  I  _  i 

'^'liHi^ :::::::::::;:' '^i?^;^:-i!(-:-:-«:-!  -:I--^1,-'-'^^:-!  ^'-:i;-:-'r{ifi55i 'i^Si^iSgl  ^"'"^"•"'' 

Fiscal  year  1971 

.Memorandum—            ,       ,  .  .              i  ,> 

Appropriation  to  liquidate  con-  I  ^^^,  .tnuinnn^  i"i  (") 


tract  autlioriiation. 
I  hand  total. 


{77,000,000) 


\n  6.  (MM)'.  000)         (175.000.000) 
(t, 610,000)  ("I 


^;:^:^)^,^ss^ 


"•nnldes  uk{m,(m  adduce  funding  for  fiscal  year^J, 

:  '.x^t  rSirorviiV'^-^iii'ii' u- •'-  °'  *'«*'■"•'"  ">  ^-  '"^• 

"^^E^^t^rionolt^S^I^K^ 

■  Keflects  reduction  -"  »»«.B".«J  jj'  \\  y,"^'  ^V-i^  ^nd  addition  of  $7.3'«.(XX)  in  S. 
•  Reflects  reduction  of  $7,477,4(X)  In  M.  I'oc.  mi  i""  »" 

"nieHe^ls  reduction  of  $80,000  in  H.  !>"«• '■'>-'"*',■  .... 
1'  Reflects  reduction  of  t45.0(X),(XX)  m  H.  Doc.  sd-KX). 
n  includes  $300.(XX)  in  H.  Doc.  'dU-i 
1-  Reflects  reduction  of  $405.0(X)  m  H-  l/oc^  ^'",, *',,>„ 
u  Reflects  reduction  of  $17,600,000  in  H.  Doc.  (l-UX). 
(.  Reflects  reduction  of  $,5.000,()(»  "' "^ ''»<^„,''Vm 
u  Reflects  reduction  of  $333,0(K1  in  H    Doc.  91-100 
n  Reflects  reduction  of  $2.2<X).(KX)  in  IL  D(>c.  Ol-K^K 
1-  Keflecus  reduction  of  MLISI'^!;".'","    '>^'^;  ^i?^' 
1-  Reflects  reduction  of  $4.aX).(X)0  in  H.  Doc.      -100 
1.  reflects  reduction  of  $3.7-28.(XX)  m  H.  Doc.  '^  -13. 
20  iieflects  reduction  of  $7,500,(XX)  in  H   Doc.  91-100. 

I  ^;!;S'^ar"'^^I^nirbud;et  cstiinate  of  n.mm.<^  advance  funding  for 
fiscal  year  11171  deleted  In  revL'^ed  estimate  in  H.  Doc.  91-100. 


n  Reflects  reduction  of  $28,000,000  m  II.  "«:•;  l-'** 
..  Reflects  reduction  of  $1,'250,(>0()  in  H   Doc.  9  -UX). 
»  Reflects  reduction  of  $5,000,000  "' H;  ^OC-  «1-100. 
»  Reflects  reduction  of  *500.000  in  «■  "o^; '^'-iflj., 
:••  Reflects  reduction  of  *10.0()().000  m  H.  Doc.  91-100. 

*.  Reflects  reduction  of  $150^  I"  orie^^Ml  budget  estimate  of  $1,250.000,000 advance 
fuXgTr^fi^X-  itrde^SeTln^r^f  l^'d  e^i^ate  In  H.  Doc.  91-100. 
"'JlAeCts  reduction  of  $100.0(X)  in  H.  1>"<;^  >;  -\'»^  ,^,_,^ 

31  Includes  *5,0(X).000  in  revised  estimate  in  H.  Doc.  n  lou. 

>2  By  transfer  from  previous  Iteins. 

«  Reflects  reduction  of  «22^^.  "\«-,"5- „fT^f ' 

«  Reflects  reduction  of  $7,000,000  in  H.  Doc.      -  «  . 

»  Keflects  reduction  of  $2,000,000  n  U.  Doc.  9-00. 

«  Reflects  reduction  of  $4,900,000  in  11    Doj.  91-100. 

.•  Reflects  reduction  of  $70^  in  ^i-  l^"?,^'"'?".,., 

>■  Reflects  reduction  of  $4,000,000  m  H.  Doc.  9  -  *). 

»*  Reflects  reduction  of  $1,100,000  '(' ",  "«^^;*',-'^?" 

.'  Reflects  reduction  of  $400,000  m  H.  Doc.  91-100. 

.1  Contained  in  11,  l-»o«>\V>*L  (wj  ,„.  •■lirants  for  tenant  services";  $5,000,000  for 
..Crr'^lr^ittforn^d^^hmcraSWai;^*'.   S.0.00<),.000  for   "Planned   areawide 
developm^nC';  and  $7,750,000  for  "Urban  transportation   . 
<»  Contained  in  11.  Doc.  Ol-H'-      .  T,„,i,„nio.n7 
"  Included  in  Urban  Research  and  Technology. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  ■  ,^   t^ 

Mr    EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  express  my  very  deep  personal 
appreciation  and  I  am  sure  the  ap- 
preciation of  many  thousands  of  vet- 
erans in  the  united  States  for  the  flight 
which  the  House  conferees  made  to  hoia 
this  necessary  money  for  construction 
and  modernization  of  veterans  hospi- 
tals in  the  United  States  in  the  bUl.  i 
think  the  House  won  a  battle  for  thou- 
sands of  men  who  were  unable  to  appear 
here  personally  to  plead  their  own  case 
on  this  subject. 

In  eastern  Oklahoma  I  know  we  have 
been  waiting  to  get  this  modernization 
of  this  veterans'  hospital  for  many, 
many  years,  and  I  know  there  wlU  be 
thousands  who  will  applaud  the  action 
of  this  House  on  this  matter. 

Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 

gentleman  yield?  .  -.^   ^ 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Let  me  see  If  I  have  these 
figures  straight.  This  bill  is  how  much 
above  the  bUl  as  first  passed  by  the 
House?  Did  I  understand  $202  million? 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  That  is  cor- 
rect. However,  $125  mUlion  is  for  disaster 
relief  as  I  explained. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 


make  the  point  here  that  over  $132  mU- 
lion of  this  money  was  first  considered  m 
the  other  body;  $125  miUion  of  it  is  for 
disaster  reUef  that  we  did  not  even  have 
an  estimate  on.  . 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  That  is  cor- 

rcct 

Mr  JONAS.  If  you  eliminate  that,  the 
bill  is  just  slightly  above  the  House- 
passed  bill  but  is  still  under  the  revised 
budget  and  substantially  under  the 
Johnson  budget. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Termessee.  I  would  re- 
peat to  the  gentleman  that  this  bill  is 
some    $401    million    under    the    Nixon 

budget.  r    V-     . 

Mr  GROSS.  This  busmess  of  how 
much  the  bUl  is  under  the  budget  or  over 
the  budget  does  not  have  a  great  deal  of 
meaning  insofar  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
am  interested  in  what  the  conference  did 
to  the  House  bUl.  and  how  it  stacks  up 
with  the  spending  for  the  same  general 
purposes  last  year.  ,  .   j    , 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  kind  of 
figure  of  what  was  expended  in  the  In- 
dependent Offices  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment appropriation  bill  last  year?  How 
much  is  this  above  last  year's  bill? 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  appro- 
propriations  for  1969,  including  liquida- 
tion of  contract  authority,  total  $15,126.- 
246  000  and  the  conference  report  carries 
$15,111,870,500  for  1970.  This  is  $14,375,- 
500  less  than  last  year. 

However,  the  1969  total  includes  some 
contract  liquidations,  such  as  $75,000,000 
for  open  space  land  programs,  and  ad- 
vance funding  for  urban  renewal  that 


are  not  In  the  1970  bill.  So  the  compari- 
son does  not  accurately  reflect  com- 
parable programs.  There  have  been  cuts 
and  reductions  in  many  items,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  and  of  course  some 
of  the  programs  in  housing  are  growing 
and  therefore  require  some  increase. 
The  total  is  about  $3  billion  under  the 
budget  which  was  originaUy  presented 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  not  talkmg  about 
the  budget.  We  all  understand  what 
budget  requests  mean.  They  are  more  or 
less  like  campaign  platforms:  they  are 
made  to  be  busted  and  broken.  Budgets 
are  the  asking  price,  and  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  expect  them  to  be 

cut.  ,  .. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Termessee.  In  total  it 
is  $14,375,500  less  than  the  appropria- 
tions for  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much? 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  It  is  $14.- 
375,500  less  than  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  $14  mUlion? 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Yes. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  that  by  virtue  of  a  75- 
percent    cut    in    new    construction,    or 

what? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Some  con- 
struction has  been  deferred. 

There  have  been  reductions  all  the 
way  through  the  bUl,  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  We  have  made  reductions  below 
last  year  and  below  the  budget  in  the 
space  program:  we  have  made  some  re- 
ductions in  housing,  we  have  made  re- 
ductions in  many  areas  in  this  bUl  In 
which  some  20  agencies  and  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
are  represented. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
at  least  there  Is  a  ray  of  hope  that 
one  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Congress  is  malting  some  reductions.  I 
hope  this  stands  up.  and  does  not  come 
back  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  supplemental 
appropriation. 

Incidentally,  was  any  money  put  in  by 
the  conference  to  fund  the  pay  raises 
that  became  effective  earlier  this  year, 
or  will  these  be  left  to  a  supplemental? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  There  is  no 
money  in  this  bill  for  the  pay  raise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  cost  is  left  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  This  will 
come  later.  There  are  no  funds  in  this 
bill  for  the  pay  raise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

( Mr.  JONAS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 
and  include  extraneous  material.  > 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the 
dlstingiiished  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see <Mr.  EviNS).  in  commending  this 
conference  report  to  the  House.  The  com- 
mittee of.  conference  worked  all  of 
yesterday  afternoon  reconciling  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House-passed  and 
the  Senate-passed  bills.  Of  course,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  had 
engaged  in  preliminary  conferences  be- 
fore meeting  with  the  Senate  conferees. 

We  bring  to  the  House  today  a  con- 
ference report  which  we  feel  is  deserving 
of  the  support  al  the  House.  As  the  re- 
port indicates.  50  amendments  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate  to  the  bill  that 
passed  the  House  back  in  June.  All  ex- 
cept four  of  these  amendments  were 
cleared  up  in  conference  and  four  are 
brought  back  in  disagreement  and  these 
will  require  affirmative  approval  today 
by  the  House  if  the  bill  as  agreed  to  in 
conference  goes  to  the  President  for  his 
approval.  I  strongly  urge  the  House  to 
approve  the  motions  that  will  be  made 
by  the  chairman  with  respect  to  the 
four  amendments. 

I  am  including  below  a  tabulation 
showing  the  pertinent  actions  taken  by 
the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  confer- 
ence committee  with  respect  to  this  bill : 

Hoiise  bill: 

Johnson    budget $18,197,672,000 

Nixon      budget 15.380.413.600 

House  bill;  14,909.089,000 

Below   Jotnfioa   budget  -3,288.583,000 

Below    Nixon    budget--  -471,324,600 
Senate  bill: 

Budget  considered  by 

Senate     15.612,969.600 

Senate  budget  over  House  -t-$132,  556.  000 

Disaster     relief-. -1-125,000,000 

CSC    salaries    and    ex- 
penses      +160,000 

GSA-FBI    Academy -f-7,  396.  000 

Senate    bill 14,985,449,000 

Senate  bill  over  House -f- 76,  360,000 

Conference : 

Conference    bill 15,111.870,500 

Under  Senate  budget-.  -401,099,100 
Under     House     budget 

(Nixon)     -268,543,100 

Over  House  bill -1-202,781,500 

Over  Senate   bill -1-126,421,500 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENTS    IN    0I8AGRCEMCNT 

The  SPEIAKER.  "the  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  5.  Page  4,  line  4, 
strike  out  'of  which  H75,000.000  shall  be 
available  during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  the 
Appalachian  Development  Highway  Sys- 
tem." 

MOTION    OrrBlED    BT    MR.    EVINS    Or    TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  5  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment  insert  ',  of  which  $175,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  Appalachian  De- 
velopment Highway  System,  but  no  part  of 
any  appropriation  in  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenses  In  connection  with  com- 
mitments for  contracts  or  grants  for  the 
Appalachian  Development  Highway  System 
in  excess  of  the  amount  herein  appro- 
priated." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  14.  Page  10,  line 
16.  strike  out  ■$19,137,000"  and  Insert  "$13.- 
248.000". 

MOTION    OrrCKED    BY    MR.    EVINS    OP    TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  sls  follows : 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  14  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$26,533,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  34.  Page  31.  line  25. 
after  "expended"  insert  " :  Provided,  That  not 
to  exceed  $1,800,000  of  this  appropriation 
may  be  transferred  to  appropriations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  available  for  military 
construction  for  construction  of  Federal  re- 
gional  operation   centers." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MB.    EVINS    OP    TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  34  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  t». 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  50.  Page  52.  line  4. 
strike  out:  "None  of  the  funds  provided  here- 
in shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of  a 
grant  for  the  conduct  of  a  research  project  an 
amount  equal  to  as  much  as  the  entire  cost 
of  such  project."  iind  insert:  and  "None  of 
the  funds  provided  In  this  Act  may  be  use<i 
for  payment,  through  grants  or  contracts,  to 
recipients  that  do  not  share  In  the  cost  of 
conducting  research  resulting  from  proposals 
for  projects  not  specifically  solicited  by  the 
Government:  Provided,  That  the  extent  of 
cost  sharing  by  the  recipient  shall  reflect  the 


mutuality  of  Interest  of  the  grantee  or  c  n- 
traotor  and  the  Government  in  the  research  " 

MOTION    orrERCD    BT    MB.     EVINS    OF    TENNESStK 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tetmessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  lecede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  50  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  on  the  con- 
ference report  just  passed  and  include 
tabular  material  and  all  Members  may 
also  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREES  ON  S.  2917,  COAL  MINE 
SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker  be 
authorized  to  appoint  two  additional 
conferees  on  the  bill,  S.  2917,  the  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  additional  conferees  on  the  bill  iS. 
2917)  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr.  Daniels*  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  AsHBROOK). 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of  this 
action. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


JOHN  VINCENT  AMIRAULT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  2552) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Vincent  Amirault. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OF  CLAIM  OF  JESUS  J. 
RODRIGUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  86. 
referring  the  bill  (H.R.  1691)  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


November  18,  1969 

MRS.  BEATRICE  JAPPE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1865) 
fur  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Beatrice  Jaffe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1865 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
•.ca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing any  limiting  law  or  regulation,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pav  ln=.urance  benefits  to  Mrs. 
Beatrice  JalTe."  of  248  East  Twenty-eighth 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  In  accordance 
with  the  national  service  life  insurance  ap- 
plication of  her  late  husband,  Hyman  Jaffe, 
executed  on  September  14.  1943.  in  the 
:imount  of  $10,000  and  Identified  by  insur- 
ance number  N-14  238  056  for  which  monthly 
premiums  were  duly  deducted  from  the  Army 
pay  of  the  serilceman  during  his  active  serv- 
ice and  prior  to  his  discharge  on  April  19. 
1945.  Payment  of  the  $10,000  authorized  by 
this  Act  .shall  be  made  notwithstanding  the 
adverse  determination  made  on  or  about 
.Sept.eniber  18.  1945.  th.u  tl.e  original  appll- 
ratlon  for  Insurance  could  not  be  accepted 
in  absence  of  a  medical  examination.  Any 
.•tnoiuit  paid  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
.shall  be  reduced  by  the  amoimts  of  any  re- 
1  uuded  premliuns. 

No  part  (if  the  amount  .aithorlzed  in  this 
Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
b?  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
a^ent,  or  attorney  on  arccuni  of  services  ren- 
dered In  connectlcn  wit:i  this  claim,  and  the 
same  sh.ill  be  unlawful,  any  contr.-^ct  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  Any  person  vlolat. 
■.ng  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
suUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  lined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    MIRPHV   OF    NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York:  Page  1.  lines  3.  4  and  5.  strike  "That, 
notwithstanding  any  limiting  law  or  regula- 
tion, the  Veterans'  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  Insurance  bene- 
fits" and  Insert  "That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  sum  of  $10,000". 

Page  1,  line  6,  after  "New  York."  Insert  "in 
full  settlement  of  her  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  insurance  benefits". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


YAU  IvKNG  CHINN  (GON  MING  LOO) 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  1438)  for 
the  relief  of  Yau  Ming  Chinn  <Gon  Ming 

Loo). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AM  ALIA  P.  MONTERO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6375) 
for  the  lelief  of  Amalia  P.  Montero. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPT.   MELVIN   A.   KAYE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  1453) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Melvin  A.  Kaye. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1453 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprcsentativr/t  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Cap- 
tain Meivin  A.  Kaye  (Air  Force  service  num- 
ber PV3166742)  of  Selfridge  Air  Force  Base. 
Michigan,  the  sum  of  $10,831.84  In  full  set- 
tlement of  all  his  claims  against  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  the  destruction  Ji  !ns 
household  goods  on  August  1.  1958.  aear 
Houghton  Lake.  Michigan.  At  the  time  of 
their  destruction,  the  househo'd  goods  were 
being  shipped  at  Government  expen.se  from 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvani.^  to  Selfridge  Air 
Force  Base.  Michigan.  In  connection  with  his 
assignment  to  a  permanent  station  at  Self- 
ridge Air  Force  Base,  Michigan.  No  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  81.000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  7,  strike  "$10,831.84"  and  in- 
sert "$3,628.22". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FAVORING     THE     SUSPENSION     OF 
DEPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN 

ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  33^  favor- 
ing the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  SABINA  RIGGI  FARINA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  3629> 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sabina  Riggi 
Farina. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.-t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VISITACION  ENRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  6389) 
for  the  relief  of  Vlsitacion  Enriquez 
May  pa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 


MRS.  RUTH  BRUNNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  9488) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Bnmner. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PLACIDO  VITERBO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  3955) 
for  the  relief  of  Placldo  Viterbo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  PATRICK  MAGEE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  iH.R.  9001) 
for  the  relief  of  William  Patrick  Magee. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oojectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  D.  PENDER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  901)  for 
the  relief  of  William  D.  Pender. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  SjJeaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  IRENE  G.  QUEJA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  564)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Irene  G.  Queja. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  <H.R.  2302) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
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Imous  consent  that  this  bill  be  paased 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILOYE  M.  SOKITCH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3571) 
for  the  relief  of  Miloye  M.  Sokitch. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERRING   JURISDICTION   OVER 
CLAIM  OP  PHILIP  J    FICHMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  10658 1 
conferring  Jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of 
Philip  J.  Pichman. 

Mr.  •  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  O.  HANLE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  iS  882 1  for 
the  relief  of  Capt.  William  O.  Hanle. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  ? 

There  wso  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OF  CLAIMS  OP  BRANKA 
MARDESSICH  AND  SONIA  S  SIL- 
VANI 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  498. 
to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  4498 •  entitled  "A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Branka  Mardessich 
and  Sonia  S.  Silvani"  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  pur- 
suant to  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11500i 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Puentes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROSE  MINUTILLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12089) 
for  the  relief  of  Rose  Mtnutillo. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IRVING  M.  SOBIN  CO  .  INC..  AND  OR 
IRVING  M.  SOBIN  CHEMICAL  CO., 

INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1782' 
for  the  relief  of  Irving  M.  Sobin  Co.,  Inc., 
and  or  Irving  M.  Sobin  Chemical  Co.. 
Inc. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR    AND  MRS    WONG  YUI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <  8.  92 '  for  the 
relief  of  Mr    and  Mrs.  Wong  Yui. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  92 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  or  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Wong  Yul  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  born  In 
China. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DUG  POO  WONG 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  2019  >  for 
the  relief  of  Dug  Poo  Wong. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  biU  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missoiun? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TIMOTHY    L.    ANCRUM    (ALSO 
KNOWN  AS  TIMMIE  ROGERS" 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3590' 
for  the  relief  of  Timothy  L.  Ancrum 
•  also  known  as  Timmie  Rogers). 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OF  CLAIM  OF 
JOHN  S.  ATTINELLO 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  533. 
to  refer  the  bill  <H.R.  3722)  entitled  "A 


bill  for  the  relief  of  John  S.  Attlnello"  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  Oi  the  Court  of 
Claims  pursioant  to  sections  1492  and 
2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  imssed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


IRoll  No  275 

Abbltt 

Krellnnhuyseu 

Powell 

Ashley 

Gallagher 

Pr\or.  Ark 

Belcher 

Glalmo 

PiKinskl 

BevlU 

Griffln 

Purcell 

Blackburn 

HarrliiKton 

Rees 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Howard 

Reld.  NY 

Cahlll 

Jones.  Tenn 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Casey 

Klrwan 

Rostenkowskl 

Celler 

Landrum 

Scheuer 

Chappell 

Lei?Kett 

Sl.sk 

Clark 

Lukens 

Stephens 

Clay 

Mathlas 

St  rat  ion 

Dawson 

May 

Stuckey 

de  la  Garza 

Melcher 

Teanue.  Tex. 

Denney 

MorKan 

Thompson.  N  J 

Dlggs 

Morse 

Tunney 

DtJwnluK 

Morton 

Udall 

Esch 

Murphv.  NY. 

UUmau 

Fascell 

Passman 

Ult 

Flndley 

Patmau 

Whalley 

Fish 

Plrnle 

Wold 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Al- 
bert > .  On  this  rollcall  368  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.   1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  708 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  708 

Resolved.  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  14794)  making  appropriations 
for  the  E>epartment  of  Transportation  and 
relateo  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes,  all 
points  of  order  against  lines  4  through  10, 
on  page  12.  and  lines  14  through  20,  on  page 
id,  are  hereby  walyed. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Martin),  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  708 
provides  that  during  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  14794.  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  appro- 
priation bill,  all  points  of  order  are 
waived  against  lines  4  through  10  on  page 
12.  and  against  lines  14  through  20  on 
page  16. 

The  language  on  page  12  covers  traf- 
fic and  highway  safety.  The  authoriza- 
tion bill,  H.R.  10105,  has  passed  the 
House  but  has  not  been  acted  on  by  the 
Senate. 

The  language  on  page  16  covers  urban 
mass  transit.  H.R.  13827,  the  applicable 
authorization  bill,  passed  the  House  on 
October  23.  Passage  was  subsequently 
vacated  and  S.  2864  was  passed  In  lieu 
thereof  after  being  amended  with  the 
House-passed  language.  The  House  then 
requested  a  conference  and  the  Senate 
agreed  to  a  conference  on  November  12. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  708  In  order  that 
points  of  order  may  not  be  raised  against 
the  portions  of  the  bill  set  forth  above. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

House  Resolution  708  provides  for  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  has  explained.  In 
two  specific  sections  of  the  bill: 

The  first  is  found  on  page  12,  lines  4 
to  10.  This  appropriates  funds  for  the 
traffic  and  highway  safety  program 
which  has  not  yet  been  authorized.  The 
bill  has  passed  the  House  but  not  the 
Senate. 

The  second  is  found  on  page  16,  lines 
14  to  20.  This  section  appropriates  funds 
for  the  urban  mass  transportation  fund. 
The    legislative    bill    has    passed    both 
Houses  in  different  forms  and  is  now  in 
conference.  The  appropriation  contained 
here  is  about  50  percent  of  the  House- 
passed  authorization. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
Mr.    ANDERSON    of   Tennessee.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14794)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for 
other  purposes:  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Min- 
SHALL)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14794,  with  Mr. 
Jones  of  Alabama  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Minshall  )  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   (Mr.  Boland >. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Related  Agencies 
brings  this  bill  to  the  floor  today.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  all  members  of 
this  subcommittee  are  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  bill,  except  in  one 
iiistEinc6 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  third  year  of 
operation  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  it  is  the  third  year  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  considered 
this  bill.  The  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation spent  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  in  hearings  on  the  bill  and  we 
have  voluminous  hearings  in  three 
volumes. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  the 
committee  members  agree  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Secretary  Volpe  is  di- 
recting itself  to  some  of  the  great  prob- 
lems that  the  Department  has  experi- 
enced and  will  experience  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  I  think  it  can  be  said  and 
I  think  Members  will  agree  with  me  that 
Under  Secretary  James  M.  Beggs,  the 
Deputy  Secretary,  Charles  Baker,  and  all 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  men  who  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  are  men 
who  have  considerable  knowledge  and 
expertise.  In  their  appearances  before 
the  committee  all  of  us  were  impressed 
by  their  knowledge  and  dedication. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  great  honor  to 
serve  on  a  subcommittee  with  such  won- 
derful colleagues.  All  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  are  active  and  hard 
working.  They  question  the  witnesses 
closely  and  with  a  great  store  of  knowl- 
edge. As  chairman.  I  could  not  ask  for 
finer  cooperation  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle. 

We  lost  a  valuable  member  when  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jonas)  ,  due  to  the  pressure  of  his  other 
committee  assignments,  decided  not  to 
serve  on  the  subcommittee  this  year.  His 
replacement,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CoNTE),  brought  new 
thoughts  and  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittee In  his  first  year. 

The  able  and  exp>erlenced  member 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Minshall).  who  Is  him- 
self a  pilot,  is  a  real  expert  on  matters 


involving  the  FAA  and  Is  a  ranking  mi- 
nority member  who,  in  the  fine  tradition 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  al- 
ways places  the  national  needs  above  po- 
litical consideration. 

My  two  Democratic  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates),  continued  their  excellent 
service  to  the  committee,  the  Congress, 
and  the  countiT-  It  is  a  privilege  and 
honor  to  sen'e  with  them. 

Also  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  pay 
my  respects  to  the  staff  of  this  commit- 
tee, to  chief  of  staff  Ralph  Preston,  who 
has  been  with  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  a  number  of  years  and  was 
assigned  to  the  subcommittee  3  years 
ago.  He  is  one  of  the  most  able  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Also  I  pay  my  respects  to 
Thomas  Kingfleld.  an  associate  on  this 
conunittee. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  fear  that  this  bill  may 
become  known  as  the  SST  bill.  The  SST 
is  certainly  the  single  program  included 
in  the  scope  of  the  bill,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  most  publicity.  I  think  you  will 
find  from  the  hearing  record  that  the 
committee  gave  an  appropriate  amount 
of  attention  to  the  SST.  Volume  3  of  the 
hearings,  which  totals  348  pages  of  testi- 
mony, is  concerned  solely  with  the  SST. 
However,  such  a  designation  would  be 
inappropriate.  There  are  many  other 
very  important  transportation  programs 
funded  in  the  bill  that  refiect  a  degree 
of  detailed  effort  that,  I  am  siu*.  every 
member  of  the  subcommittee  takes  pride 
in.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  performed 
our  duties  well  and  have  brought  a  good 
bill  to  the  House. 

We  recommend  the  appropriation  of 
86,614,430,000  for  the  transportation  pro- 
grams financed  in  the  bill  now  before  us. 
Of  this  amount,  $4.5  million  is  liquidat- 
ing cash  and  Just  over  $2  biUion  Is  new 
obligatlonal  authority.  The  reduction 
recommended  below  the  budget  request 
is  $158,175,000;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
our  population  and  our  economy  grow, 
our  transportation  needs  grow  also,  and 
the  bin  would  provide  $596,438,000  more 
than  was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1969  for  the  same  activities. 

Early  this  year,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  added  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunlsslon.  and  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee.  This  Is  the  first  time  that 
appropriations  for  these  agencies  appear 
in  the  transportation  appropriation  bill. 
Since  they  are  obviously  a  part  of  the 
Federal  transportation  picture,  we  wel- 
come them  and  believe  that  the  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  analyze  their  progrsmis  has 
added  to  the  overall  knowledge  of  the 
committee  in  the  area  of  transportation. 
In  addition  to  the  S158  million  reduc- 
tion referred  to,  the  committee  also 
placed  limitations  on  obligating  author- 
ity on  programs  fimded  under  contract 
authorization.  Such  authorizations  were 
limited  to  $95  million,  a  reduction  of 
$45.5  million. 

This  year  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  have  been  ver>'  mindful  of 
expenditures  and  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
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port  that  the  estimated  expenditure  re- 
duction reflected  In  this  bill  Is  $172  mil- 
lion, a  greater  sum  than  in  any  other 
appropriation  bill  reported  thus  far  this 
year.  This  is  because  of  reductions  made 
in  liquidating  cash  which  has  a  direct, 
almost  100  percent,  impact  on  expendi- 
tures in  this  fiscal  year. 

The  bill  includes  funds  for  approxi- 
mately 67,100  civilian  and  38.200  mili- 
tary personnel.  This  is  an  increase  of 
5.200  civilian  and  400  military  personnel 
over  flscal  1969.  The  civilian  personnel 
Increases  provided  for  are  almost  ex- 
clusively related  to  safety  functions, 
both  In  the  PAA  and  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration.  The  committee 
denied  increases  for  military  and  civil- 
ian personnel  totaling  over  500  positions. 
This  was  offset,  however,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  1,000  air  trafHc  control  person- 
nel over  the  2,800  in  the  budget. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  to  the  summary 
of  the  major  actions  recommended  in 
the  bill  which  is  found  on  page  5  of  the 
report.  These  actions  are  as  follows: 

First,  the  additional  of  1.000  air  traffic 
contrc)11>ersonnel  above  the  2,800  in  the 
blidgetTor  a  total  of  3,800  new  air  traffic 
control  personnel. 

Second,  the  addition  of  $90.000  000 
more  than  the  $134,000,000  budgeted  for 
equipment  and  facilities  for  the  FAA  to 
help  ease  the  crisfs  in  air  congestion  and 
enhance  safety  in  aviation: 

Third,  the  appropriation  of  the  $95  - 
958.000  requested  for  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  a  civil  supersonic  transport 
aircraft: 

Fourth,  a  reduction  of  $100,000,000  in 
liquidating  cash  for  the  highway  con- 
struction program  as  an  estimate  of  the 
impact  of  the  President's  program  to 
achieve  reductions  in  federally  assisted 
programs : 

Fifth,  a  reduction  of  $20,000,000  in  li- 
quidating cash  for  the  State  and  Com- 
munity Highway  Safety  program  based 
on  the  estimated  impact  of  the  ceiling 
on  budget  outlays: 

Sixth,  a  recfuction  of  $20,000,000  in 
the  acquisition,  construction,  and  im- 
provement program  of  the  Coast  Guard 
based  on  the  impect  of  the  construction 
curtailment; 

Seventh,  a  reduction  of  2,500  person- 
nel in  the  Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve- 
Eighth,  a  reduction  of  $4,000,000  in  the 
high-speed  ground  transportation  re- 
search and  development  appropriation 
based  on  the  required  reduction  in  out- 
lays and  on  large  unobligated  balances- 
Ninth,  a  reduction  of  $12,000,000  in  the 
request  for  transportaUon  planning  re- 
search, and  development  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation; 

Tenth,  a  reduction  of  $30,000,000  in 
research  and  technical  studies  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion; 

Eleventh,  reductions  in  liquidating 
cash  of  $12,000,000  in  the  forest  high- 
ways and  $5,000,000  in  the  public  lands 
highways  programs  due  to  the  restric- 
tions on  federally  financed  construction 
and 

Twelfth,  provision  of  the  $43.173  000 
requested  for  the  Federal  share  of  the 
subway  system  in  Washington.  DC 
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amcm  or  th»  skoutart 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  provides  $24  - 
020,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
$8,880,000  from  the  budget  request  of 
$32,900,000.  The  amount  recommended 
Is  $7,870,000  more  than  the  $16,150  000 
provided  in  fiscal  year  1969.  Most  of  this 
increase  is  occasioned  by  a  large  one- 
time appropriation  of  $4.5  million  for 
the  cost  of  moving  many  of  the  elements 
of  the  Department. Into  the  new  Nassif 
Building  in  Southwest  Washington.  The 
committee  conducted  very  detailed  hear- 
ings and  had  a  staff  investigation  made 
of  the  activities  and  related  costs  In- 
volved in  the  Department's  move  Into  the 
new  building.  We  wanted  to  Insure  that 
the  cost  to  the  Government  was  held  to  a 
minimum  and  that  the  employees  of  the 
Department   were   given  every  possible 
consideration  in  this  movement. 

On  balance,  the  committee  approves 
of  the  consolidation.  The  various  offices 
and  activities  of  the  Department  were 
widely  scattered  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton—at 14  different  locations.  It  is  hoped 
that  greater  efficiency  will  be  promoted 
by  consolidating  these  activities  in  two 
buildings  in  the  same  area  in  Southwest 
Washington. 

The  January  budget  requested  $6.4  mil- 
lion for  expenses  related  to  the  move  into 
the  new  building.  This  request  was  with- 
drawn and  at  the  present  time  no  budget 
estimate  i.s  before  the  Congress,  so  the 
$4.5  million  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee is  technically  an  amount  above 
the  budget.  The  Department  did  present 
an  unofficial  request  for  $6.5  million  in 
the  hearings.  It  was  this  request  on  which 
tlie  committee  based  its  action  and  its 
$1.9  million  reduction. 

We  are  particularly  dLstui-bed  by  the 
handling  of  parlcing  in  the  new  build- 
ing. Floors  2  through   10  of  the  Nassif 
Building  were  leased  by  GSA  and  will  be 
occupied  by  various  elements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  The  David 
Nassif    Associates,    the   owners    of   the 
building,  leased  the  parking  facilities  to 
Parking  Management  Inc..  a  commercial 
automobile  parking  firm.  PMI.  as  this 
Arm  IS  known,  is  charging  $35  per  month 
for  parking  space  in  the  building    The 
committee   felt   that  GSA  should  have 
leased  this  space  and  provided  it  to  the 
employees  for  a  monthly  amount,  which 
would  cover  actual  expenses  but  would 
not  allow  a  profit  to  be  made.  Depart- 
mental employees  presently  working  with 
the  FAA  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of    Transportation     in    Federal    Office 
Building     lOA.     a     Government-owned 
buildmg.  pay  a  little  over  $6  per  month 
per  parking  space  as  contrasted  to  the 
$35  per  month  rate  In  the  privately  owned 
Nassif  Building. 

The  committee  heard  not  only  the 
Department  of  Transportation  on  this 
matter,  but  representatives  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  who  claim 
they  have  no  authority  to  lease  this  park- 
ing space.  We  looked  into  the  matter 
thoroughly  and  think  they  made  a  very 
weak  case  since,  at  the  same  time,  GSA 
is  leasing  parking  space  in  connection 
with  a  leased  building  called  the  Park- 
lawn  Building  In  RockvUle,  Md.  GSA  had 
based  its  position  with  respect  to  the 


Nassif  Building  on  a  decision  of  the 
Comptroller  General  on  a  matter  in  Mo- 
bile, Ala.  Neither  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  for  Administra- 
tion, who  handled  the  matter  for  the  De- 
partment, or  the  Regional  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration 
requested  a  specific  ruling  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  with  reference  to  the 
Nassif  BuUdlng. 

The  committee  was  told  of  a  plan  which 
would  lessen  the  cost  of  parking  space  to 
the  employees  in  the  new  building  by 
forcing  the  employees  in  the  FAA  build- 
ing. Federal  OfHce  Building  lOA,  to  share 
in  the  cost.  Under  this  plan  their  park- 
ing fee  would  go  from  $6.25  a  month  to 
$23  or  $24.  the  same  amount  that  would 
be  paid  by  the  employees  housed  in  the 
Nassif  BuUdlng.  The  committee  is  un- 
certain as  to  the  legality  of  this  so- 
called  parking  equalization  plan,  and 
has  asked  the  Comptroller  General  for 
clarification. 

The  committee  also  feels  that  the  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  new  build- 
ing will  be  occupied  on  a  floor-by-floor 
basis  as  construction  of  an  individual 
floor  IS  completed,  is  an  unnecessary  in- 
convenience for  the  employees  of  the  De- 
partment. The  dust,  dirt,  confusion  noise 
and  greater  degree  of  safety  hazards  in- 
herent in  such  an  operation  is  obvious 
but,  again,  the  Department  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  agreed  to 
this  procedure— agreed  to  start  paying 
rent  on  the  building  on  a  floor-bv-floor 
basis  as  floors  are  completed.  Members 
desinng  to  obtain  more  information  on 
this  matter  can  read  the  committee  re- 
port on  pages  8  through  11,  and  that  part 
of  the  committee's  hearings  in  volume  2 
where  the  matter  is  discussed  in  consid- 
erable detail. 

For  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary,  $11.5  million  was 
recommended  instead  of  the  $12  9  mil- 
lion requested.  The  committee  has  ap- 
proved only  15  of  the  97  new  permanent 
positions  requested.  The  past  2  years— 
the  first  2  years  of  the  Department— the 
committee  provided  language  permitting 
the  transfer  of  personnel  from  the  var- 
ious administrations  of  the  Department 
into  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  as  deter- 
minations were  made  that  such  transfers 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  De- 
partment. The  Department,  again    re- 
quested such  language  this  vear  but  the 
committee  feels  that  the  Department  is 
now  mature  enough  to  tell  Congress  what 
jobs  it  wants  where,  and  to  budget  them 
and  justify  them  on  this  basis  Therefore 
this  requested  language  is  denied. 

Other  departments  of  the  Government 
are  not  permitted  such  leeway  and  we  be- 
lieve that  at  this  point  in  time  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  can  foUow 
the  regular  budget  procedure  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

Also  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  a 
very  large  increase  was  requested  for 
planning,  research,  and  development 
The  flscal  year  1970  budget  request  was 
$20  million  compared  to  the  approprla- 
Uon  of  $6  mUUon  of  last  year.  We  recom- 
mend an  increase  of  $2  miUlon— the  ap- 
propriation of  $8  million  and  a  reduction 
of  $12  million. 
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COAST  GUAKO 

The  Coast  Guard  is  one  of  the  great 
organizations  in  our  Government.  It  has 
the  reputation  for  operating  a  trim  ship 
and  for  being  cost  conscious.  In  the  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
committee  recommends  a  less  than  1- 
percent  reduction,  recommending  an  ap- 
propriation of  $386  million  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  $3,015,000. 

A  rather  sharp  reduction  is  recom- 
mended in  the  acquisition,  construction, 
and  improvement  appropriation  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  but  this  reduction  is  based 
on  the  application  of  construction  cur- 
tailments and  expenditure  limitations 
which  have  been  tentatively  applied  in 
the  executive  branch.  It  is  believed  at 
tills  point  in  time,  that  the  Coast  Guard 
will  be  permitted  to  obligate  about  $22 
million  less  than  in  the  budget.  The  com- 
mittee's reduction  of  $20  million  leaves 
same  leeway  for  the  Coast  Guard  in  this 
area.  The  committee  has  provided  funds 
!or  the  one  high-endurance  cutter  re- 
quested in  the  budget  and  the  six  new 
iielicopters  requested. 

For  the  most  part,  this  should  not  be 
lonsidered  a  reduction,  but  a  pastpone- 
ment  in  that  the  facilities  included  in  the 
budget  will,  at  .some  point  in  time,  be 
required  by  the  Coast  Guard.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  sum  recom- 
:nended  is  realistic  in  view  of  the  flscal 
situation  and  the  present  policies  of  the 
.idministration  with  regard  to  expendi- 
tures and  construction. 

In  the  area  of  reserve  training,  a  re- 
duction of  $700,000  is  recommended  in 
the  $26.6  million  request.  More  signifi- 
cantly, a  limitation  on  the  numbers  of 
personnel  in  the  selected  reserve  in  the 
Coast  Guard  is  recommended.  The  au- 
thorized level  at  June  30,  1970,  is  17,500. 
After  having  requested  and  received  a 
staff  investigative  report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  and 
after  discussing  the  matter  during  the 
Coast  Guard  liearing.  we  believe  that  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  could  be  improved 
ijy  a  reduction  in  personnel.  Committee 
nivestigators  found  that  in  the  training 
iMogram.  the  motivation  and  the  morale 
of  the  Coast  Guard  were  at  a  very  low 
level.  We  believe  that  it  is  imperative 
that  a  peacetime  mission,  other  than 
training,  be  found  for  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  if  it  is  to  be  continued.  The  Re- 
serve is  oriented  basically  toward  the 
wartime  mission  of  the  Coast  Guard,  not 
to  its  peacetime  mission,  which  is  much 
broader  and  covers  many  more  areas  of 
operation  and  offers  many  opportunities 
for  being  of  real  assistance.  I  believe  that 
in  working  with  the  Coast  Guard  we  will 
improve  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  and 
reduce  urmecessary  expenditures. 

A  sizable  increase  is  recommended  for 
the  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  program  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  sum  of  $4  million  was  provided  last 
year  and  $14.5  million  is  recommended 
this  year.  Of  this  increase,  $4  million  is 
related  to  the  detection  and  control  of 
oil  pollution  and  $6.5  million  is  for  the 
national  data  buoy  development  project. 
Both  of  these  are  Important  new  func- 
tions of  the  Coast  Guard.  The  data  buoy 
program  involves  the  development  and 
deployment   of    unmanned    ocean    data 


buoys  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Cocist 
Guard  plans  to  utilize  the  Mississippi  test 
facility  of  NASA  for  the  reduction  of 
data  gained.  It  seems  like  the  program, 
as  presented,  will  provide  important 
weather  and  other  information  for  that 
area  of  the  country. 

FEDERAL    AVIATION    ADMINISTRATION 

With  the  growth  of  aviation,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  has  grown 
into  one  of  the  larger  organizations  in 
the  Government.  The  budget  request  for 
the  FAA  totaled  more  than  $1  billion,  and 
$1,139  million  is  recommended. 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
$767  million  requested  for  operations  in 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
This  Includes  the  hiring  of  3.800  new  air 
traffic  controller  personnel.  The  budget 
requested  an  increase  of  2,800  personnel 
in  this  area  and  the  committee  has  added 
an  additional  1,000  personnel. 

It  was  developed  in  the  hearings  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  PAA  felt  that 
the  number  of  additional  personnel  pro- 
vided in  the  budget  was  inadequate  and 
that  he  was  trying  to  get  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  approve  a  supplemental 
request  of  $5  million  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional 1.000  controllers.  The  committee, 
in  its  markup  on  the  3d  of  November, 
voted  to  include  the  1.000  controllers  re- 
quested. Later  that  week,  the  President 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Congress  in  which 
he  requested  1,000  controllers  and  stated 
that  the  funds  in  the  budget  would  be 
adequate  to  provide  for  the  salaries  of 
these  personnel  for  the  short  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  most  of  them  would 
be  on  board.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Committee,  that  next  year  when  these 
personnel  will  be  on  the  rolls  for  a  full 
year  considerable  additional  fimds  will 
be  required. 

All  of  the  Members  of  the  House  fly 
from  time  to  time — some  several  times 
every  week.  We  all  know  of  the  increas- 
ing congestion  in  the  air.  and  we  all  know 
of  the  increasing  safety  problems  asso- 
ciated with  this  congestion.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  it  will  be  the  sentiment  of  the 
House,  and  of  the  other  body  I  might  add, 
that  the  positions  which  we  recommend 
adding  should  be  added.  There  may  be 
some  who  feel  that  the  additional  $5 
million  should  have  been  provided,  but 
the  FAA  has  operated  under  continuing 
resolutions  for  almost  one-half  of  the 
fiscal  year.  There  have  been  slippages, 
there  have  been  savings.  The  FAA  has 
grown  rapidly  in  recent  years  and  there 
is  some  fat  which  could  be  cut  out  with- 
out impairing  safety  in  the  air.  I  believe 
the  committee's  recommendation  is  a 
good  one. 

In  the  area  of  facilities  and  equipment, 
the  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $224  million,  an  increase  of 
$90  million  more  than  the  budgeted 
amount.  The  budget  in  this  area  only 
provided  funds  for  automation  of  the  en 
route  traffic  control  system.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  there  are  additional  ur- 
gently required  Items  such  as  long-range 
radars,  terminal-area  radars,  communi- 
cations, and  new  control  towers,  and 
recommends  the  appropriation  of  the  ad- 
ditional fimds.  In  the  hearings  it  was  dis- 
closed that  the  FAA  believed  that  $116 
million  would  be  required  for  a  list  of 


items  In  addition  to  those  in  the  budget. 
The  committee  studied  the  list  and  be-    ♦ 
lieves  that  the  highest  priority  items  can 
be  EMJCommodated  with  the  $90  million 
recommended. 

Included  in  the  list  are  54  new  control 
towers.  These  towers  are  listed  on  page  15 
of  the  report  and  they  are  the  54  towers 
of  highest  priority  on  the  list  submitted 
by  the  FAA,  and  were  the  only  towers  in- 
cluded in  the  FAA's  supplemenUl  re- 
quest. 

A  $14  million  increase  over  fiscal  year 
1969  is  recommended  in  the  fimds  for  re- 
search and  development  for  FAA.  It  is 
felt  that  with  the  rapid  growth  of  avia- 
tion activity,  the  present  equipment  will 
not  be  able  to  fully  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  will  find  ourselves  in  a 
few  years,  and  that  new  and  better  equip- 
ment will  be  required.  To  that  end.  an 
appropriation  of  $41  million  is  recom- 
mended as  compared  with  the  $27  million 
provided  in  fiscal  year  1969.  The  recom- 
mended amount  is  $6,500,000  less  than 
the  budget  request. 

The  SST  would  be  fimded  at  $95.- 
958,000  in  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion. This  is  the  full  amount  of  the  budg- 
et request.  We  have  already  appropri- 
ated $623,000,000  for  the  development  of 
the  SST.  It  is  estimated  that  $662  million 
more  will  be  required  to  complete  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  effort. 

As  I  said  when  I  ijegan.  this  program 
is  controversial  and  it  has  been  for  .sev- 
eral years.  It  is  an  expensive  program  It 
does  involve  development  of  a  civil  air- 
craft, but  .since  1962  Presidents  have  rec- 
ommended the  program  and  Congresses 
have  voted  to  continue  the  program.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  Congress  will  go  along  with 
this  President's  recommendation  that  the 
program  be  continued  further  and  be 
completed.  To  stop  the  progi-am  now 
would  be  to  lose  not  only  the  S623  million 
already  appropriated,  but  additional 
funds  for  termination  costs,  which  could 
amount  to  another  $50  million.  The  con- 
tractual arrangements  are  such  that  il 
we  complete  the  funding  of  the  devel- 
opment program  and  the  manufacturers 
sell  300  SST  aircraft,  royalty  payments 
wjll  accrue  to  the  Government  :n  a  sum 
equal  to  the  Government's  investment. 
If  as  many  as  500  aircraft  are  sold,  and 
this  is  not  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  Government  will  gain  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion. 

There  are  those  who  are  quite  dis- 
turbed by  the  SST— some  are  even  emo- 
tional about  it.  They  point  to  sonic  boom 
and  engine  noise,  and  dangers  of  fiying 
at  1.800  miles  an  hour  above  60,000  feet 
and  think  that  the  program  should  not 
go  on.  Of  course,  those  of  us  who  have 
studied  history-  know  that  the  first  steam 
locomotives,  steamboats,  automobiles,  as 
well  as  airplanes,  were  considered  to  be 
dangerous  objects  and.  by  many,  to  be 
completely  impractical.  The  historj-  of 
transEKDrtation.  not  only  the  history  of 
aviation,  is  the  histor>'  of  ever  increasing 
speed— and  the  SST  is  the  latest  step  in 
this  direction.  It  is  not  a  step  being  taken 
in  this  countrj'  alone.  The  Brit-sh  and 
French,  working  together,  have  de\-el- 
oped  and  have  flown  and  have  flown  su- 
personically.  their  SST  transport  called 
the  Concorde.  The  Soviet  Union  has  like- 
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wise  developed  and  flown,  and  flown  su- 
personically  their  SST  transport,  TU- 
144.  The  competition  Is  ahead  of  us.  The 
American  plane  will  be  larger,  wlU  carry 
more  paissengers,  will  fly  faster,  amd  we 
think,  be  more  attractive  to  the  airlines 
and  to  the  pubhc.  We  will  not  be  the  first 
in  the  SST  market,  but  we  will  be  the 
best. 

Today,  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
jet  aircraft  sold  are  manufactured  in  this 
country.  If  this  country  fails  to  develop 
an  SST.  this  will  not  remain  true.  We  will 
continue  to  sell  subsonic  aircraft,  and  I 
would  trust  many  of  them,  but  the  lead- 
ership role  will  pass  to  those  who  fly  the 
fastest  as  it  always  has.  and  if  American- 
owned  airlines  cannot  buy  American 
SST's  they  will  buy  foreign  buUt  SST's. 
Our  aircraft  sales  have  been  a  bright  spot 
in  a  very  dreary  picture  in  recent  years  in 
international  trade  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Sales  ot  aircraft  and  a  healthy 
aircraft  manuflacturtng  industry  involve 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  very  valuable 
jobs  in  this  country— the  high-paying, 
skilled  jobs  to  which  all  workers  aspire. 
The  los*of  these  jobs  and  the  loss  of  sales 
to-  foreign  competitors  would  be  felt 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  those  who 
continue  to  raise  the  specter  of  SST  air- 
craft flying  supersonically  across  the 
United  States,  with  the  resultant  sonic 
booms  awakening  citizens,  breaking  win- 
dows and  creating  general  havoc  and 
confusion  are  completely  unfair,  in  view 
of  the  repeated  statements  by  those  in 
the  executive  brajich  and  in  the  Congress 
close  to  the  program  that  SST's  will  only 
be  permitted  to  fly  over  water  or  unpopu- 
lated land  areas  until  the  sonic  boom 
problem  is  solred.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  this  problem  will  be  solved 
easily  or  quickly  or  in  the  generation  of 
aircraft  to  which  we  address  ourselves 
today.  The  marketing  estimates  for  our 
SST.  the  300  aircraft  sales  break  even 
point,  are  based  on  an  overseas  flight 
market,  not  on  flying  over  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  think  it  is  realistic  to  im- 
ply that  the  citizens  of  this  great  Nation 
are  so  powerless  or  that  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  are  so  powerless 
that  such  an  intrusion  would  ever  be  per- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  who  say 
that  we  should  not  spend  money  on  the 
SST — that  we  should  spend  it  for  some 
of  the  great  social  programs  to  meet  some 
of  the  great  .social  needs  in  our  country 
today.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  an  advocate 
of  funding  to  meet  the  social  needs  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that 
the  funds  to  pay  for  the  social  programs 
must  be  based  on  the  productivity  of  this 
Nation  and  I  believe  the  SST  will  add  to 
that  productivity  and  help  generate  the 
funds  to  pay  for  some  of  the  social  pro- 
grams. The  funds  we  are  asking  for  the 
SST  would  not  go  vei-y  far  in  meeting  the 
funding  requirements  of  our  social  pro- 
grams, but  the  SST  and  the  other  great 
productive  efforts  of  the  country  will  un- 
derwrite those  programs. 

FTDEXAL    HIOHWAV    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  of  the  com- 
mittee's record  in  the  last  3  years  in  con- 
nection with  financial  management  in 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration.  We 


have  created  new  appropriations.  We 
have  established  limitations.  I  think  we 
have  to  a  very  great  extent,  increased 
congressional  control  over  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
and  have  found  areas  In  which  unneces- 
sary expenditures  could  be  curtailed. 
Since  much  of  the  money  spent  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  has 
been  from  the  highway  trust  fimd  there 
are  those  who  would  say  that  this  is  not 
real  money  and  does  oot  come  out  of  the 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury  and.  there- 
fore, we  should  be  lax  in  its  administra- 
tion. I  say  this  is  not  so.  American  tax- 
payers pay  their  tax  dollars  into  the 
highway  trust  fund  just  as  they  do  into 
the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury,  and 
we  are  charged  as  guardians  of  the  pub- 
lic purse  with  the  proper  administration 
of  these  funds.  I  point  with  pride  to  the 
committee's  record  in  this  area. 

This  year  we  have  created  a  new  ap- 
propriation and  have  broken  out  the 
OfRce  of  the  Administrator  as  a  separ- 
ate appropriation  item.  This  Office  had 
been  funded  heretofore  by  bits  and 
pieces  from  several  other  appropriation 
accounts.  It  was  difficult  to  see  just  how 
much  was  being  spent  m  this  area  and 
just  how  it  was  being  spent.  We  believe 
that  the  new  separate  account  will  facili- 
tate congressional  scrutiny  and  scrutiny 
in  the  administrative  branch  of  this 
Office.  We  provide  $14.1  million  for  this 
Office. 

Some  reductions  are  recommended  in 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  is 
also  set  up  in  a  single  appropriation  ac- 
count after  the  establishment  of  a  sep- 
arate account  for  the  Office  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  committee  found  in 
the  hearings  that  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  had  not  given  Congress  as  good 
mformation  as  it  should  have  had  as  to 
just  how  It  would  spend  fimds  allocated 
to  it.  These  matters  were  discussed  in 
detail  in  the  hearings  and  some  reduc- 
tions are  recommended  in  this  area.  A 
total  reduction  of  $10.1  million  is  recom- 
mended for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
of  which  $7  million  is  in  a  new  com- 
prehensive corridor  transportation  dem- 
onstration program.  We  could  obtain 
verj'  little  information  about  this  pro- 
gram, since  it  is  in  an  early  planning 
stage.  We  allow  $1  million  in  planning 
funds  in  lieu  of  the  $8  million  requested. 

In  a  somewhat  unusual  recommenda- 
tion we  reconmiend  the  deletion  of  $100 
million  in  liquidating  cash  for  the  fund- 
ing of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program. 
This  recommendation  is  based  on  an 
estimate  furnished  by  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  of  the  action 
which  will  probably  be  taken  by  the  Ad- 
ministration in  this  area.  Since  almost 
half  the  fiscal  year  is  gone,  it  is  felt 
that  the  guidance  in  expenditures  which 
has  been  given  on  an  interim  basis  is 
likely  to  be  rather  firm. 

Under  our  recommendation,  no  reduc- 
tion in  obligations  for  the  highway  pro- 
gram this  fiscal  year  will  be  required  or 
would  be  recommended.  It  is  believed 
that  by  careful  management  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  In  the  program,  the 
SlOO  million  reduction  in  this  $4.5  billion 
appropriation  will  not  have  an  adverse 


impact  on  highway  construction.  I  will 
point  out  that  this  is  more  In  the  nature 
of  a  deferral  than  a  denial  of  funds  in 
that  under  the  contract  authority  pro- 
visions under  which  the  Federal-aid 
highways  program  is  administered,  the 
Government  must  honor  Its  commit- 
ments and  must  provide  the  liquidating 
cash  which  is  required.  It  is  felt  that  with 
the  expenditure  problem  facing  the 
President  and  facing  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress in  this  fiscal  year,  this  rather  mini- 
mal reduction  will  have  to  be  made 
whether  we  make  it  now  or  not. 

A  total  of  $40  million  is  provided  for 
a  new  right-of-way  revolving  fund  which 
promises  to  be  of  assistance  in  expedi- 
tious handling  of  payments  involved  in 
the  acquisition  of  rights-of-way  and  re- 
location expenses.  This  is  a  new  progrtim 
which  was  passed  in  the  Highway  Act 
last  year. 

For  highway  beautlflcatlon,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  35  million  in  liqui- 
dating cash  rather  than  the  $10  million 
estimated  in  the  budget.  This  reduction 
is  based  on  recent  figures  submitted  by 
the  Department  in  connection  with  the 
limitations  on  outlays  currently  in  being. 
The  highway  beautlflcatlon  program  is 
another  area  in  which  there  has  been 
considerable  controversy.  It  has  not 
been  an  entirely  satisfactory  program. 
The  program  was  placed  on  a  contract 
authority  basis  last  year  rather  than  a 
straight  appropriation  basis  which  it 
had  been  under  heretofore.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  a  limitation  of  $16.1 
million  on  obligations  in  this  program 
in  fiscal  year  1970.  which  includes  $15 
million  for  direct  expenses  of  the  pro- 
gram and  $1.1  million  for  administrative 
expenses. 

In  traffic  and  highway  safety,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  appropriation  of 
$27,550,000  instead  of  the  $34,146,000  re- 
quested. This  is  an  area  in  which  great 
contributions  to  highway  and  traffic 
safety  are  being  made.  This  is  an  area 
in  which  the  automobile  safety  stand- 
ards are  administered.  This  is  an  area 
in  which  research  and  development  is 
done  in  areas  of  additional  safety  de- 
vices such  as  the  air-bag  device  which 
is  now  under  very  active  development. 

In  the  hearings,  it  was  developed  that 
the  highest  priority  requirement  of  this 
organization  was  for  additional  person- 
nel and  the  committee  has  approved  all 
of  the  38  additional  positions  requested. 
In  addition,  we  recommend  approval  of 
13  of  the  23  positions  associated  with 
the  administration  of  the  State  and  com- 
mimity  highway  safety  program.  Of  the 
total  recommended  increase,  more  than 
$2  million  is  for  the  contract  research 
program  of  the  National  Traffic  Safety 
Institute.  This  would  make  $19  million 
available  in  1970  compared  with  $16,950.- 
000  in  1969.  The  committee  feels  that 
these  increases  are  warranted  and  that 
continued  important  contributions  will 
be  made  by  the  Department  in  this  area. 

The  State  and  community  highway 
safety  program  is  that  part  of  the  high- 
way safety  program  in  which  grants  are 
made  to  States  on  a  matching  fund  basis 
for  highway  safety  programs  in  the 
States.  The  program  operates  under  con- 
tract authorization  and  $50  million  liqui- 


dating cash  was  included  in  the  budget. 
The  committee  recommends  the  appro- 
priation of  $30  million,  a  reduction  of 
$20  million  based  on  the  most  recent 
estimates  of  the  administraUon  and  the 
Department  of  the  actual  requirements 
for  the  fiscal  year. 

The  committee   recommends   a   limi- 
tation of  $65  million  on  obligations  in 
this   program   in   fiscal   year    1970— the 
same  amount  as  was  provided  m  fiscal 
year  1969.  The  committee  is  concerned 
that  this  program  is  being  admmistered 
in  such   a  way   that  proper   matchmg 
funds  are  not  being  required  from  all 
States    The  General  Accounting  Office 
studied  this  problem  and  issued  a  report 
which  was   discussed   in   detail   in  the 
hearings.  The  committee  feels  that  the 
funds  spent  in  this  area  should  be  for  the 
Federal   share   of   new    highway    safety 
programs  in  the  States,  and  that  Federal 
funds  should  not  be  utilized  to  fully  fund 
new  programs  by  the  acceptance  of  on- 
going State  highway  safety  programs  as 
the  State  contribution  in  this  area.  It  is 
the  feeling  of  the  General  Accountmg 
Office  and  of  the  committee  that  this  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  law  and  certainly 
not  what  was  testified  to  be  the  intention 
of  those  administering  this  program  in 
the  past.  This  matter  is  discussed  m  the 
Report  and  in  the  hearings.  It  is  our  un- 
derstanding   that    the    Bureau    of    the 
Budget  is  also  concerned  about  the  aa- 
ministration   of   this   program   and   we 
hope  that  improvements  will  be  made  in 
this  area  before  next  year's  hearings. 

Rather  sharp  reductions  are  recom- 
mended in  both  the  forest  highways  and 
public  lands  highway  programs.  a)th  ol 
these  programs  are  100  percent  federally 
financed  construction  and  fall  under  the 
present  75  percent  construction  freeze. 
The  $30  million  requested  for  liquidating 
cash  for  forest  highways  has  been  re- 
duced to  $18  mllion,  and  the  $12  mil- 
lion for  public  lands  highways  has  been 
reduced  to  $7  million.  Obligations  for 
forest  highways  are  limited  to  $12  mil- 
lion and  for  public  lands  highways  to  $3 
million.  In  both  of  these  instances,  the 
recommendations  are  based  on  the  latest 
estimates  of  the  executive  branch  in  this 
area. 

FEDEHAL    RAILROAD    ADMINISTRATION 

Under  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration the  only  program  of  real  size 
is  the  high-speed  ground  transportation 
research  and  development  program  for 
which  S14  million  was  requested  and  $lo 
million  is  recommended.  In  making  this 
reduction,  the  committee  has  dlrwited 
that  no  part  of  the  reduction  be  made  in 
the  ongoing  demonstration  programs 
such  as  the  Boston  to  New  York  turbo- 
train  and  the  New  York  to  Washington 
metroliner. 

There  are  considerable  unobhgated 
funds  in  this  program,  and  they  totaled 
$117  miUion  at  the  beginmng  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  This  amount,  along 
with  the  $10  million  reconunended  in 
the  biU.  will  provide  $21.7  million  of 
obligating  authority  in  this  fiscal  year. 
Reductions  will  be  made  in  the  research 
efforts  The  committee  believes  that  the 
amount  provided  will  be  sufficient  to  fund 
the  most  urgently  required  efforts. 


tmBAN    MASS  TRANSPORTATION    ADMINISTRATION 

The  committee  held  detailed  hearings 
which  we  recommend  to  the  Members,  on 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admin- 
istration. We  had  a  staff  Investigative 
study  which  reviewed  in  depth  the  oper- 
ations and  activities  of  this  Admlmstra- 
tion  and  found  that  the  management 
was 'incredibly  sloppy  and  that  for  the 
funds  administered  by  the  organization 
too  few  personnel  were  available  toover- 
see  the  proper  use  of  the  funds  There- 
fore we  recommend  70  new  positions  for 
this  Administration,  and  a  salaries  and 
expenses  appropriation  of  $1.5  million. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  $500,000  in  the 
$2  million  request. 

A  total  of  $220  million  is  recommended 
for  the  urban  mass  transportation  fund. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  $30  million  from 
the  budget  estimate  of  $250  million.  In 
the  housing  bill  which  passed  the  House 
about  2  weeks  ago  and  which  has  also 
passed  the  Senate,  $300  million  is  au- 
thorized for  this  program.  These  funds 
are  for  fiscal  year  1971,  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  Congress  to  advance  fund  the 
urban  mass  transportation  program  in 
order  to  give  the  cities  and  counties  an 
opportunity  to  finance  their  share  of  the 
program.  We  believe  that  this  procedure 
should  be  continued  and  recommend  ad- 
vanced funding  in  this  instance. 

Of  the  $220  miUion  recommended,  $176 
million  is  for  grants  to  various  programs 
and  the  remainder  is  for  research  and 
development,  and  technical  studies.  The 
reduction  is  applied  to  this  research  and 
development  area.  The  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  has  spent 
funds  on  research  projects  which  seem 
quite  removed  from  the  realities  of  mass 
transportation  and  transportation  m  this 
coimtry.  The  hearings  are  informative  in 
this  regard.  The  committee  has  not  spe- 
cifically denied  any  individual  programs, 
but  was  assured  by  personnel  and  offi- 
cials of  UMTA  that  a  careful  screening 
of  these  activities  would  take  place. 

RELATED    AGENCIES 


For  the  related  agencies,  $5  million  is 
provided  for  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  an  organization  which  in- 
vestigates catastrophic  or  fatal  accldwits 
and  has  done  an  extremely  fine  job.  They 
have  made  many  worthwhile  recommen- 
dations to  the  FAA  and  to  other  orga- 
nizations as  to  ways  of  improving  safety^ 
The  amount  recommended  is  $100,000 
less  than  the  budget  request. 

For  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board — $10.2 
million  was  recommended  for  salaries 
and  expenses— a  reduction  of  $200,000. 
Payments  to  air  carriers  are  also  pro- 
vided The  $33.5  million  recommended  is 
a  considerable  decrease  from  the  amount 
provided  last  year  and  is  indicative  of  the 
downward  trend  in  subsidy  payments  to 
air  carriers.  .    . 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  provided  $25  million  as  compared  with 
the  $24.6  million  provided  last  year  and 
the  $25.5  million  requested.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  the  full  budget  re- 
quest for  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority.  We  believe  that  the  Washing- 
ton subway  is  at  long  last  about  to  be 
constructed  and  feel  that  the  full  amount 
of  the  request  is  a  realistic  reqmrement 


for  this  fiscal  year.  Overall,  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  believe  that  the  committee's  ac- 
tion is  marked  by  selectivity.  We  have 
reduced  items  where  we  found  that  they 
could  be  or  would  be  reduced.  We  have 
added  funds  in  those  instances  where  we 
thought  that  funds  were  urgentiy  needed 
and  that  further  delay  would  not  be  in 
the  national  interest.  We  have  looked  at 
all  the  items  I  think  objectively  and  with 
a  desire  only  to  do  a  workmanlike  job. 

CONCLUSION 

I  want  to  commend  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  us  for  their  forthright  an- 
swers. In  many  areas  we  requested  and 
received  the  information  concerning  re- 
ductions in  personnel,  budget  outlays 
and  in  construction  programs  which  had 
been  imposed  on  a  temporarj-  or  interim 
basis  by  the  administration,  fully  real- 
izing that  witnesses  are  reluctant  to  give 
such  information  to  congressional  com- 
mittees because  this  may  lead  to  reduc- 
tions But  the  witnesses  were  frank  with 
us  and  I  believe  we  have  been  fair  with 
them.  ,    ,  .„ 

As  I  said  earUer,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
chair  the  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion Appropriations  and  work  with  such 
an  active  and  mterested  group  of  men. 
We  had  good  attendance  at  our  hearings. 
We  had  active  participation  by  all  mem- 
bers They  usually  met  early  and  stayed 
late  and  took  short  lunch  breaks.  We 
started  late  in  the  year  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  but  we  performed  our  work  m 
an  expeditious  way  and  the  entire  at- 
mosphere was  one  of  interest  and  stim- 
ulation and  intellectual  activity.  I  wish 
to  commend  all  my  coUeagues  for  the 
fine  work  they  did  and  especially  thwik 
my  good  friend,  the  gentieman  from  Ohio 
(Mr    MiNSHALL),  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  for  his  co- 
operation. I  think  we  can  accurately  say 
that  this  subcommittee  is  nonpartisan  in 
a  political  sense  and  that  Democrats  and 
Republicans  worked  together  as  one.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  will  be  dehghted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Let  me  say  before  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  our  hearings  on  the  SST 
were  the  most  lengthy  and  extensive 
hearings  held  by  any  committee  of  the 
Congress  in  this  area.  On  this  subject- 
the  subcommittee  is  particularly  in- 
debted to  the  distinguished  and  knowl- 
edgeable gentieman  from  Illinois,  my 
good  friend  < Mr.  Yates). 

If  Members  of  the  House  will  just  fol- 
low his  incisive  and  probative  question- 
ing aU  through  the  hearings.  I  think  they 
will  see  that  he  brought  out  some  ex- 
ceptionally fine  points.  His  questioning 
was  extensive  and  it  was  knowledgeable 
and  I  express  the  committee's  gratitude 
to  our  colleague  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  himself  in  the  hearings  on 
this  very,  very  important  and  contro- 
versial item.  ^  ^  .  .  ,  J 
Mr  Chairman.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my   colleague,   the  gentieman   from 

niinoLs.  ^, ^^ 

Mr  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
very  much.  The  gentieman  well  knows 
that  I  consider  him  to  be  among  the  most 
valuable  Members  of  the  House.  I  cer- 
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tainly  consider  him  to  be  one  of  the  fin- 
est chairmen  of  any  committee  of  the 
House. 

The  gentleman.  I  know,  wants  to  be 
accurate.  But  he  said  with  respect  to  the 
sonic  boom  a  few  moments  ago  that  the 
SST  will  not  be  permitted  to  fly  overland 
unless  the  aonic  boom  problem  was 
solved.  That  Is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  of  the 
PAA  and  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation whan  they  testified  before  our 
committee.  I  wonder  whether  the  gen- 
tleman equates  the  phrase  with  the  one 
that  they  used,  which  is  as  follows. 

They  said : 

The  supersonic  transport  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  fly  supersonlcally  over  populated 
areaa  unless  and  until  the  noise  factor  comes 
within  acceptable  limits. 

Acceptable  to  whom?  The  PAA  Is  un- 
der an  obligation.  It  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  doing  everything  it  can 
to  assure  flight  of  the  SST.  There  are 
some  experts  who  believe  that  if  thr  SST 
is  not  permitted  to  fly  overland,  if  it  does 
have  the  sonic  boom  restrictions  against 
flighty  overland,  there  is  a  very  serious 
questibji  as  to  whether  it  would  be  eco- 
nomically viable. 

This  being  true,  it  seems  to  nie  that 
the  pressures  will  become  very,  very  in- 
tensive upon  the  FAA  to  be  less  firm 
against  sonic  boom  and  to  promulgate  a 
noise  standard  that  would  permit  super- 
sonic aircraft  to  use  American  airports. 
And  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  noise  factor  from  the 
supersonic  aircraft  is  greater  than  it  is 
for  today's  jets,  certainly,  with  respect  to 
sideways  noise,  at  least. 

Second,  with  respect  to  sonic  boom  I 
say  the  average  American  is  entitled  to 
total  freedom  from  a  Jarring,  disruptive, 
nerve-shattering  type  of  pollution— and 
I  use  the  word  "pollution"  advisedly,  be- 
cause it  is  noise  pollution,  such  as  the 
soni*  boom. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  understanding, 
and  dees  he  state  to  the  House  that  the 
SST  will  not  be  allowed  to  fly  super- 
■sonically  over  the  United  States  as  long 
as  it  generates  a  .sonic  boom? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Ye;    that  would  be  my 
position  on  it.  Let  me  say  this,  before  I 
yield   to   my   friend   on   the  committee, 
the    gentleman    from    California     'Mr. 
McFall>.   that   in   this   particular  area 
tile   gentleman   from    Illinois   was   most 
helpful.  I  think  you  made  an  excellent 
record  with  reference  to  the  evil  of  noise 
pollution.   As  you  have   indicated,   it  is 
pollution.  I  do  not  think  anyone  in  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
that  kind  of  disturbance.  I  agree  with 
you  totally.  I  do  not  totally  agree  with 
the  remarks   which   were  made  by   the 
Administrator  of  the  FAA,  Mr.  Shafl'er. 
who  is  one  of  the  fine  members  of  this 
Government  and  an  extremely  able  Ad- 
ministrator. I  think  that  the  word  "ac- 
ceptable "  is  precisely  as  you  have  sug- 
gested.   It    ought    not    to    be    left    as 
•acceptable"       without       adding       "to 
whom?"   I   agree  with   the   gentleman 
completely.  If  it  is  not  acceptable  to  fly 
supersonlcally.   then  I  say  there  ought 
to  be  rules  that  would  prevent  it  from 
flying  over  any  populated  areas.  There 
is  no  question  about  that  in  my  mind. 
I  am  delighted  that  you  have  made  tht- 
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record  on  that  point.  As  I  said,  you  were 
particularly  helpful  to  the  committee 
in  this  area.  I  think  you  made  a  fine 
record  here.  I  think  the  PAA  ought  to 
understand,  and  I  think  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  ought  to  know  that 
we  are  concerned  about  this.  We  do  not 
expect  that  they  are  going  to  permit 
the  SST  to  fly  over  populated  areas  using 
their  yardstick— acceptable  to  the  PAA 
or  to  the  commercial  airline  industry. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  statement.  It  will  let  the  FAA 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation 
know  the  viewpoint  of  this  committee 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr,  McPall».  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  with 
reference  to  the  sonic  boom,  as  I  under- 
stand the  hearings,  the  economic  viabil- 
ity of  the  SST  is  based  upon  the  prem- 
ise that  aircraft  would  be  flying  only 
over  water,  and  not  over  land. 

Further,  with  reference  to  the  conver- 
sation here  about  the  word  "acceptable" 
which  has  been  used  by  the  administra- 
tive head  of  the  FAA,  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  need  to  argue  about  what 
acceptable  means.  I  think  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  iMr.  Yates  i  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  <  Mr. 
BoLAND)  have  said  that  they  would  not 
have  the  SST  fly  over  the  United  States 
with  a  sonic  boom  which  would  damage 
the  people  below,  and  I  atjree  with  them. 
I  suppose  each  of  us  would  have  his  own 
definition  of  what  "acceptable"  means, 
if  you  want  to  get  into  the  field  of  se- 
mantics. What  I  understand  Mr.  Shaffer 
to  mean  is  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to 
anyone  in  the  United  States. 

But  I  think  the  standard  ought  to  be, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  outlined  it,  that  there  should  be  no 
flight  of  the  SST  over  the  United  States 
when  there  is  a  sonic  boom  problem. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BOLAND,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
what  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  <  Mr.  McFall  > ,  has  said 
is  very  good.  He,  too,  as  I  understand  it, 
joins  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
"Mr.  BoLAND)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  in  stating  that  it  is 
our  intention  and  our  desire  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  hopefully  the  view- 
point of  all  the  Members  of  Congress, 
that  supersonic  flight  will  not  be  per- 
mitted over  the  United  States  as  long  as 
it  generates  a  supersonic  boom. 

The  reason  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
state  this  position  now  is  because  the 
former  director  of  the  supersonic  pro- 
gram. Gen.  Jewell  Maxwell  has  said,  and 
this  is  why  I  am  so  concerned  and  why 
I  cross-examined  the  Administrator  so 
strongly  when  he  appeared  before  the 
committee.  This  Is  what  General  Max- 
well said: 

We  believe  people  In  time  will  come  to 
accept  the  sonic  boom  as  they  have  the 
rather  unpleasant  side  effects  which  have 
accompanied  other  advsmces  In  transporta- 
tion. 

Some  have  referred  to  the  sonic  boom 
as  the  sound  of  progress.  Others  have 


called  it  the  20th-century  sound.  If  this 
Is  the  kind  of  attitude  some  proponents 
of  the  SST  take.  I  think  we  must  make 
it  very  clear  that  It  la  the  Intention  of 
Congress  that  there  should  be  no  super- 
sonic flights  that  generate  a  sonic  boom 
over  the  United  States  by  any  commer- 
cial plane.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland) 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McPall)  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  M1N8HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
response  to  the  remarks  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
about  the  sonic  boom,  I  want  to  say.  as 
the  gentleman  has  already  said,  that  I 
do  not  know,  in  my  6  years  of  having 
followed  progress  of  the  SST  program, 
of  anyone  who  has  gone  Into  it  in  greater 
detail  or  more  carefully  than  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr, 
Yates),  but  the  gentleman  has  broueht 
up  the  question  of  sonic  boom,  and  I 
want  to  make  it  unequivocally  clear  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  John 
Volpe.  and  the  PAA  Administrator,  John 
Shaffer,  have  in  very  clear  words  said 
there  would  be  no  flight  of  the  SST  over 
land  masses. 

If  the  gentleman  will  bear  with  me.  I 
will  read  several  paragraphs  from  a 
speech  that  the  PAA  Administrator  made 
on  November  17  before  the  Long  Island 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
at  Long  Island.  NY.  In  speaking  of  the 
sonic  boom  and  the  SST  program  Mr 
Shaffer  said: 

Let's  talk  for  a  minute  about  the  sonic 
boom.  There  Is  a  lot  of  misunderstanding 
about  this  Issue  and  frankly,  I'm  not  too 
surprised.  Speculation  on  the  sonic  boom 
has  run  rampant  of  late.  All  sorts  of  dire 
consequences  are  being  predicted.  I  person- 
ally believe  that  these  "scare  stories"  will  be 
dissipated  In  time,  first,  as  we  learn  that  the 
boom  would  be  rather  than  what  It's  re- 
ported to  be:  and,  second,  as  we  demon- 
strate that  we  do.  Indeed,  Intend  to  respect 
the  wishes  of  our  citizens  and  respond  to 
their  watchfulness  In  this  matter. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  "boom"  Is  a  sudden 
sound,  similar  to  a  thunder  clap.  It  can  be 
startling  if  you  are  not  expecting  n.  The 
sonic  boom  from  the  American  SST  will  not 
damage  anything  on  the  ground  or  on  the 
sea.  but  It  could  .surprise — or  startle— people 
If  they  are  unprepared  for  It. 

Now  I  want  to  make  this  point  about  the 
SST  and  sonic  boom,  or  as  we  water  people 
say  "now  hear  this."  There  will  be  no 
sonic  boom  nuisance  or  annoyance  because 
the  whole  program  is  based  on  the  Pre.sl- 
denfs  policy  that  the  plane  will  not  be  op- 
erated at  boom- producing  speeds  over  popu- 
lated areas. 

The  2707-300  program  Is  based  on  super- 
sonic operations  only  on  overwater  routes 
(It's  a  "water  bird")  and  unpopulated  areas, 
such  as  those  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
This  doesn't  mean  it  can't  be  flown — subson- 
Ically — over  land,  or  that  It  can't  serve  cer- 
tain major  inland  cities.  The  plane  Is  de- 
signed so  It  can  be  flown  efflclently  at  sub- 
sonic speeds  for  considerable  distances.  It 
will  r,y  subsonlcally  when  approaching  or 
leaving  airports,  and  during  those  times 
when  Its  flight  routes  take  It  over  populated 
areas. 

Now  a  little  plain  English  on  what  the 
sonic"  boom  would  be  like  If  we  could  hear  It 
The  boom  created  by  our  SST  flying  at  high 
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altitude  Is  only  three  or  lour  per  cent  as 
powerful  as  those  which  could — and  have — 
caused  damage  to  buildings.  The  effect  of 
the  boom  from  the  SST  Is  much  overrated 
.md  almost  universally  ml8under8t<x>d.  Sonic 
booms  of  50  to  100  pounds  per  square  foot 
c.in  be  destructive;  but  the  boom  from  the 
SST  Is  two  pounds  per  square  foot. 


Mr.  Shaffer  goes  on  in  some  detail. 
His  speech  is  reproduced  in  the  Record 
for  yesterday  at  page  34366  for  those 
who  care  to  read  it. 

Mr.   YATES.   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
entleman  yield? 

Mr,  BOLAND,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  ask  a  question  of 
mv  good  friend  from  Ohio.  Is  it  his  un- 
derstanding as  well  that  there  wUl  not 
be  supersonic  flights  by  commercial 
planes  over  the  United  States  so  long  as 
they  generate  a  .sonic  boom? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  an  excellent  state- 
ment on  the  bill,  on  which  he  has  done 
a  tremendous  amount  of  work.  He  has 
been  an  able  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation. 

I  should  like  to  commend  also  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
comments  on  supersonic  transportation. 
I  believe  it  ought  to  be  stressed  in  this 
discussion  about  supersonic  transporta- 
tion problems  that,  concurrent  with  the 
problems  of  pollution,  with  the  problems 
of  noise  abatement,  with  the  problems 
of  sonic  booms,  all  of  which  will  have 
to  be  worked  out.  whether  it  means 
lilanes  will  have  to  fly  subsonlcally  over 
h^.nd  or  otherwise.  These  are  all  techno- 
logical problems  and  arguments  that 
have  to  be  worked  out. 

But  it  must  be  stressed  that  the  SST 
and  supersonic  transporation  are  with 
us.  and  commercial  supersonic  arlcraft 
will  be  with  us  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
The  French  and  British  Concorde  will 
be  in  existence.  The  TU-144  will  be  in 
txistence. 

So  the  age  of  the  supersonic  transport 
aircraft  is  here.  The  question  is  whether 
the  United  States  is  going  to  stay  com- 
petitive in  this  area  of  the  sale  of  air- 
planes, as  we  are  now  when  aircraft  of 
Boeing  and  Douglas  have  practically 
l>een  enjoying  a  monopoly  in  the  sales  of 
planes  throughout  the  world. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
•;oing  to  forgo  this  leadership,  this  eco- 
nomic competitive  leadership,  to  other 
nations  in  the  world,  or  whether  we  are 
•-roing  to  stay  in  this  race  in  this  ad- 
vanced aee  of  aviation  and  have  our  own 
supersonic  transports. 

I  believe  firmly  we  must  stay  in  it  and 
that  we  must  produce  a  supersonic 
transport. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
mans  comments.  I  believe  he  is  precisely 

risht.  .„   ^, 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 


Mr.  YATES.  On  the  question  of  the 
gentleman's  statement  about  competi- 
tion and  the  Russian  plane,  General 
Quesada.  formerly  the  Administrator  of 
the  FAA,  in  his  stat«nent  to  the  review 
committee  said  this  on  that  point: 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  there  should 
not  be  a  supersonic  transport  program.  But 
I  would  like  to  see  controlled,  if  not  eradi- 
cated, this  demand  that  we  must  beat  the 
Russians.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
Russians  can  never  compete  in  the  open 
market  with  the  supersonic  transptort  or  any 
other  type  of  transport  In  the  next  four 
decades  They  Just  cannot  make  arlplanes 
And  In  my  opinion  the  supersonic  transport 
that  the  Russians  have  could  not  be  given 
awav. 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Those  are  General 
Quesadas  remarks.  I  am  sure  if  the  Rus- 
sians were  willing  to  give  them  away 
somebody  would  take  them.  They  are 
now  in  the  process  of  attempting  to  sell 
them  not  only  to  Italy  but  also  to  Japan 
and  India. 

General  Quesada  is  a  ven'  able  man 
in  the  field  of  aeronautics.  He  does  not 
suggest  killing  the  SST  program,  as  I 
understand  it.  General  Quesada  suggests 
that  we  go  ahead  with  additional  re- 
search and  development. 

All  I  know,  from  what  was  developed 
bv  the  committee,  is  that  any  effort  to 
go  ahead  further  only  with  research  and 
development  is  a  positive  and  total  waste 
of  monev.  We  have  gone  as  far  as  we 
possibly  could  on  research  here.  Now,  we 
need  to  proceed  with  phase  three,  and  get 
into  prototype  development,  with  100 
hours  of  test  flying.  Then  there  is  a  gap 
between  the  prototype  development  and 
the  production  area,  so  that  they  can 
work  out  some  of  the  bugs. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
in  aviation  design  in  this  country  is  Dr. 
Bisplinghoff ,  who  is  one  of  the  great  edu- 
cators at  MIT,  His  background  is  in  the 
record.  I  have  never  read  a  statement 
by  anyone  with  a  finer  background  or 
with  better  knowledge  of  the  field  of 
aeronautics  than  Dr.  Bisplinghoff.  His 
testimony  before  the  committee  was  that 
to  go  on  with  research  and  develooment 
is  a  waste  of  money  and  that  we  are  now 
ready  to  go  into  the  development  of  the 
prototype  and  that  we  ought  to  do  it. 
At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  insert  the 
biography  and  statement  of  the  distin- 
suished  Dr.  Bisplinghoff: 

BlOGKAPHICAL     SKETCH     OF     Dr.     RATMOND     L. 

BispLiNGHOfT,  Dean,  School  o»'  Engineer- 
IXG.  M.'vssachusetts    Instittjte    of    Tech- 

NOLOCY 

Dr  Raymond  L.  Bisplinghoff.  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Engineering  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  is  a  recognized  au- 
thority m  aeronautical  and  space  research 
and  development. 

Dr.  BlspUnghoflf  was  on  leave  of  absence 
1962-1966  while  serving  as  Associate  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  At  this  time  he  was 
responsible  for  the  leadership  of  NASA's  ac- 
tivities In  advanced  research  and  technology 
in  aeronautics  and  space  programs  looking 
toward  space  flight  beyond  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. These  responsibilities  embraced  direc- 
tion of  NASA's  Langley,  Ames,  Lewis.  Ed- 
wards and  Electronics  Research  Centers.  In 
1966  Dr  Bisplinghoff  was  consultant  to  the 
Administrator  of  NASA,  and  chief  scientific 
advisor  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Ad- 
ministrator. 


Born  In  Hamilton,  Ohio,  in  1917,  Dr.  Bis- 
plinghoff received  the  Aeronautical  Engineer 
degree  in  1940  and  the  S.M.  degree  In  physics 
in  1942  from  the  ttnlverslty  of  Cincinnati 
He  was  awarded  the  Sc.D.  degree  In  1957  by 
the  Swiss  Federal  Institute,  Zurich. 

Prom  1937-40,  Dr.  Bisplinghoff  served  as  an 
aeronautical  engineer  with  the  Aeronca  Air- 
craft Corp..  Mlddletown.  Ohio,  and  from 
1940-41  as  a  vibration  engineer  at  Wright 
Field.  Davton.  Ohio.  Dr.  Bisplinghoff  spent 
3  years  with  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
(1941-43)  as  research  associate  and  instruc- 
tor of  aeronautical  engineering  From  1943- 
46.  he  was  an  engineering  officer  in  the  Navy 
Department's  Bureau  of  Aeronautics 

Dr.  Bisplinghoff  came  to  MIT  In  1946  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing He  was  made  an  associate  professor  in 
1948  and  professor  In  1953  He  was  named 
deputy  head  of  the  Department  of  Aero- 
nautics and  Astronautics  in  1957  and  head  of 
the  department  in  1966.  following  his  NASA 
service 

Since  coming  to  MIT  in  1946.  Dr.  Bispling- 
hoff has  been  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  research  and  instruction  in  flight 
vehicle  structures.  He  also  served  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  as  di- 
rector of  the  Aeroelastlc  and  Structure?  Re- 
search Laboratory  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Aerospace  Research  Division  Together  with 
Dr.  H.  Guyford  Stever.  then  at  MIT.  he  car- 
ried out  a  3-year  program  of  research  on  the 
effects  of  atomic  bomb  blasts  on  flying  air- 
craft. 

Dr.  Bisplinghoff  has  received  many  honors 
in  his  profession  including  membership  in 
the  National  Academy  of   Sciences  and  the 
National    Academy    of    Engineering.    He    re- 
ceived   the    Certificate    of    Achievement    for 
atomic    tests    at    Eniwetok    .'itoll    from    the 
USAF-Operatlon   Greenhouse,    and    the   Syl- 
vanus  Albert  Reed  Award,  1958.  for  develop- 
ing   ways    to    calculate    aircraft    loads    and 
stresses  during  maneuvers    In   1955  he  was 
honored  as  19th  Wright  Brothers  lecturer  and 
in  1962  as  the  third  Samuel  P.  Langley  Me- 
morial   lecturer.    University    of    Pittsburgh. 
From  1956-57  he  was  a  post-doctoral  fellow 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation   In  1963 
he  was  invited  by  Japan  Society  for  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  to  present  lec- 
tures at  Tokyo.  Nagoya  and  Osaka.  Recipient 
of  the  Honorarv  Sc.D.  degree  at  the  tTnlver- 
slty  of  Cincinnati  1963,  Dr.  Bisplinghoff  was 
the    third    annual    Von    Karman    lecturer, 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  As- 
tronautics. 1965.  In  1965  he  received  an  hon- 
orary doctorate  in  engineering  from  the  Case 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  was  elected  na- 
tional president,  American  Institute  of  Aero- 
nautics and  Astronautics  for  1966.  Dr.  Bis- 
plinghoff Is  also  a  member  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma. 
Tau  Beta  Pi,  Sigma  XI,  and  a  member  of  the 
Cosmos  Club,  Washington,  DC. 

Past  professional  affiliations  of  Dr.  Bis- 
plinghoff Include  membership  on  committees 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics and  later  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  During  World 
War  II  he  was  a  member  of  several  Army- 
Navv-Clvll  Committees.  He  also  participated 
in  several  U.S.  Air  Force  and  U.S.  Navy  boards 
and  committees  including  the  Air  Force 
Scientific  Advisory  Board. 

Dr.  Blspllnghoff's  current  professional  af- 
filiations include  fellowship  in  the  American 
Academv  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  .'Vmerican  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science: 
Honorarv  Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics:  Royal  Aero- 
nautical Society:  American  Astronautical  So- 
ciety. He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
for  Engineering  Education  Association  of 
Former  Students  of  the  Swiss  Federal  In- 
stitute oj  Technology,  the  Visiting  Commit- 
tee of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
member  from  the  United  States  of  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  the  Aeronautical  Sci- 
ences  New  York  Acsdemy  of  Sciences,  Sonic 
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Boom  Cominltt««  and  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Commualcatlons  Committee  of  ttae  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  International 
Academy  of  AatronauUce,  International  As- 
tronautlcal  PVnindatlon.  In  addition,  he  Lb 
chairman  of  the  Aeronautics  and  Space  Engi- 
neering Board  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering  and  director.  Engineers  Joint 
Council. 

Dr.  BlspUnghoff  Is  the  author  or  coauthor 
of  numerous  articles  and  three  books:  "Aero- 
elastlclty."  "Principles  of  Aeroelastlclty"  and 
"Solid  Mechanics." 

Dr.  BlspIlngbofT.  his  wife,  the  former  Ruth 
Doherty,  and  their  two  children,  Roes  and 
Ron.  reside  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Statemekt  or  Dean  or  School  of 

ENorNEKRING.    MTT 

Dr.  BisPLiNcHorr.  I  welcome  the  oppwr- 
tunlty  to  appear  before  you  this  morning  to 
give  you  very  briefly  my  assessment  of  tech- 
nological readiness  for  proceeding  with  the 
development  of  prototype  sup>ersonlc  trans- 
port airplanes.  As  you  know,  we  are  con- 
sidering design  objectives,  cruise  speeds  of 
1.780  m.ph.  above  60.000  feet  for  distances 
up  to  4.000  statute  miles,  that  have  never 
before  been  achieved  with  commercial  trans- 
portation standards  of  safety,  reliability  and 
econopay.  The  SST  Is  the  only  truly  ad- 
vancetlitechnology,  high-performance  super- 
sonic airplane  under  development  In  the 
United  States  at  this  time  Its  successful 
completion  will  be  the  result  of  synthesis, 
development,  test,  and  perfection  of  thou- 
sands of  components  that  have  never  been 
built  before.  The  question  of  readiness  Is 
one  that  has  heen  and  rightfully  should  be 
raised  at  this  point  In  aviation  history,  and 
this  Is  the  question  that  I  Intend  to  speak 
to. 

In  early  August  of  this  year.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  with  Boeing  and  General 
Electric  engineers  the  status  of  the  airplane 
and  the  engine  as  they  stood  at  that  time 
My  remarks  tills  morning  will  be  based 
largely  upon  thU  review 

The  original  conception  of  a  supersonic 
transport  by  aeronautical  engineers  was 
based  upon  a  principle  laid  down  some  60 
years  ago  by  the  French  engineer.  Louis 
Breguet.  Breguet  showed  that  the  range  of 
an  airplane,  or  the  distance  It  can  travel.  Is 
the  produc-  of  three  factors:  aerodynamic 
efficiency,  propulsive  efficiency,  and  struc- 
tural efficiency. 

It  was  realized  In  the  early  1960's  by  quite 
a  few  people  In  the  Industry  and  In  NASA 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  that  If  cer- 
tain levels  of  efficiency  could  be  reached  In 
these  three  areas,  supersonic  commercial  air 
transportation  would  be  economically  at- 
tractive. A  large  part  of  the  question  of  tech- 
nolo^cal  readiness  is  answered  by  assessing 
our  ability  to  reach  these  efficiencies.  After 
reviewing  the  results  of  the  wind  tunnel 
tests,  engine  tests,  and  structural  component 
tests,  both  on  my  own  and  with  my  two  col- 
leagues— Dr  Arthur  Raymond,  the  Rand 
Corp  ,  Santa  Monica,  Calif  .  and  Dr.  Ernest  E 
Sechler,  executive  officer  for  aeronautics, 
California  Institute  of  Technology.  Pasadena, 
Calif. — at  a  previous  time,  we  became  con- 
vinced that  the  efficiencies  that  can  be 
reached  in  these  three  areas  are  sufficient  to 
construct  a  $up)ersonlc  transport  weighing 
roughly  750,000  pounds  that  will  carry  nearly 
300  passengers  over  a  range  of  4,000  statute 
miles  with  a  mach  number  of  about  2.7. 

In  view  of  the  change  from  a  variable 
sweep  to  a  tlzed  wing  configuration  in  1968. 
it  Is  logical  for  anybody  who  looks  at  this 
program  to  ask,  "Now,  how  sure  are  we  now 
that  the  underlying  technologies  ^an  be 
brought  together  in  a  successful  overall  de- 
sign?" The  aeronautical  engineer  can  answer 
this  question  with  assurance  provided  he  has 
had  the  time  to  proceed  through  enough 
airplane  design  cycles.  In  the  case  of  the 
2707-200,  the  variable  swept  wing  airplane,  it 


was  found  that  as  we  progressed  through 
four  design  cycles  there  resulted  a  continu- 
ous reduction  In  structural  efficiency  and  a 
corresponding  degradation  of  range  and  pay- 
load  It  was  for  this  reason  that  In  1968  It 
was  concluded  by  Boeing  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
examination of  the  airplane  configuration 
I  can  report,  however,  that  as  the  Boeing  Co 
has  progressed  through  four  of  the  design 
cycles  of  the  present  2707-300  airplane,  they 
find  a  solid  convergence  in  aerodynamic, 
propulsive  and  structural  efficiencies  It  is 
this  result,  obtained  by  an  experienced  de- 
sign tetim,  that  gives  me  the  confidence  to 
predict  that  we  can  achieve  with  the  2707- 
300  configuration  the  payload  and  range 
characteristics   chat   I   mentioned   earlier 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  achievement 
of  payload  and  range  in  an  SST  design  is 
only  part  of  the  story  Can  It  be  achieved 
with  the  commercial  transportation  stand- 
ards of  safety,  reliability,  and  economy  of 
operation?  I  can  say  frankly  it  Is  more  diffi- 
cult to  answer  this  question  with  the  same 
assurance  as  the  previous  one  because  much 
of  the  answer  will  depend  upon  the  detail 
design  and  the  prototype  flight  test  experi- 
ence, yet  to  be  completed.  One  can  observe. 
however,  that  the  history  of  airplane  design 
shows  we  have  consistently  been  able  to  de- 
sign and  build  higher  performance  and  more 
complex  aircraft  with  even  higher  standards 
of  safety,  reliability,  and  economy,  than 
their  predecessors 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  design 
features  in  the  2707-300  airplane  where 
higher  levels  of  safety  and  reliability  than 
ever  .achieved  belore  are  being  sought  Let 
me  give  you  a  couple  of  examples  very 
briefly 

Development  of  automatic  flight  manage- 
ment was  started  early  in  the  SST  program 
to  reduce  pilot  workload  during  short  flight 
times  with  numreous  events  demanding  at- 
tention. Such  automation  puts  the  pilot  in 
better  command  of  the  airplane  and  could 
considerably  improve  safety  during  periods 
of  poor  visibility.  On  the  present-day  sub- 
sonic aircraft  system,  reliability  and  flight 
safety  has  been  achieved  largely  by  using 
many  nonlntegraled  elements  such  as  cables, 
beams,  power  units.  Instruments,  and  two 
pilots  cross  checking  procedures.  The  SST, 
to  achieve  safety,  will  require  automatic 
flight  control  systems  and  advanced  cock- 
pit displays.  .Achievement  of  safe  and  re- 
liable automatic  flight  controls  has  stimu- 
lated the  development  of  multiple-control 
activating  systems  with  duplicated  elec- 
tronic control  channels  devsed  to  detect  fail- 
ure and  automatically  take  ihe  action  re- 
quired to  continue  normal  flight  Automatic 
flight  controls  can  also  relieve  the  pilot  in 
congested  traffic,  provide  a  smoother  and 
safer  ride  through  rough  air.  and  permit  au- 
tomatic landings  in  extremely  adverse  visi- 
bility. These  are  all  things  that  go  well 
beyond  anything  we  have  done  in  the  past 
in  terms  of  flight  control 

Another  example  of  a  higher  level  of  safety 
to  be  achieved  in  the  SST  Is  Its  fireproof 
structure.  Contemporary  aircraft  use  tita- 
nium extensively  as  firewall  material  because 
of  its  superior  resistance  to  penetration  by 
flre.  This  material  is  actually  used  for  the 
fuselage  shell  surrovindlng  the  passenger 
compartment  of  the  SST  and  will  provide  a 
safety  advantage  relative  to  today's  alumi- 
num structure,  because  of  its  much  greater 
resistance  to  external  flre  damage  during 
crash  conditions.  The  stimulus  of  the  SST 
program  could  hasten  the  day  when  all 
future  aircraft  will  utilize  titanium  struc- 
tures for  both  cost  and  safety  reasons.  In- 
deed, one  could  conclude  that  many  tech- 
nological advances  already  In  process  and 
to  be  completed  for  the  SST  will  apply  to  the 
whole  of  air  transportation.  These  Include 
not  only  safety  advances  stemming  from 
automatic     flight    control     equipment     and 


fireproof  structures,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
but  flight  efficiency  Improvements  derived 
from  advances  In  structures;  propulsion; 
aerodynamics  and  lightweight  components; 
manufacturing  advances  particularly  in  the 
realm  of  titanium  structures  applicable  to 
other  equipment;  and.  finally,  flight  oper- 
ations advancements  that  will  permit  the 
efficient  handling  of  Increased  air  traffic 
As  a  result  of  these  comprehensive  efforts 
to  improve  the  safety,  reliability  of  the  SST. 
there  is  no  reason,  in  my  mind,  to  believe 
that  the  consistent  trend  of  aircraft  engi- 
neering history,  which  tells  us  that  the  SST 
can  be  safer  and  more  reliable  than  Its 
predecessors,  will  reverse  Itself. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  re- 
affirm my  belief  that  aeronautical  technology 
has  been  developed  to  the  point  where  we 
can  now  construct  a  successful  supersonic 
commercial  air  transport  and  that  enough 
comprehensive  design  studies  have  been 
completed  to  give  us  a  configuration  that  Is 
very  close  to  optimum.  There  are  no  Justifi- 
able technical  reasons  for  delay  In  con- 
structing prototype  aircraft  and  little  could 
be  gained.  In  my  opinion,  and  In  the  opinion 
of  those  who  Joined  me  In  the  evaluation 
group  from  the  outside,  by  continuing  this 
program  further  in  an  R.  &  D.  status. 

This  completes  what  I  have  written  down 
In  terms  of  a  prepared  statement,  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Ottinger  i ,  and  then  I 
would  like  to  wind  this  matter  up. 

Mr,  OTTINGER.  This  is  on  another 
subject.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Robert  Nelson,  the  outgoing  head  of 
the  OfiBce  of  High  Speed  Ground  Trans- 
portation, told  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee during  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  bill — and 
this  is  in  response  to  a  question  from  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Yates  >  — 
that  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  had  not 
complied  with  roadbed  specifications 
called  for  in  the  contract  between  the 
ePnn  Central  Railroad  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Metroliner.  The  roadbed  at 
present  does  not  meet  the  contract  speci- 
fications. Penn  Central's  position  was 
stated  to  be  that  if  the  Government 
wants  the  roadbed  ungraded,  it  would 
have  to  bear  the  cost.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  on  the  record  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Penn  Central  Railroad 
be  held  to  the  terms  of  its  contract  with- 
out additional  subsidy  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Therefore,  I  will  ask  the  following 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Is  it  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  be  re- 
quired to  bring  its  roadbed  up  to  the 
standards  in  the  specifications  of  its  con- 
tract with  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation without  further  Government  sub- 
sidy? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  raised  that  ques- 
tion. It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee 
to  have  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  honor 
its  obligation  with  respect  to  the  road- 
bed without  coming  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  a  handout  on  it. 

This  question  was  developed  in  the 
hearings  as  a  result  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Yates)  questioning 
one  of  the  Government  witnesses  on  an 
accident  that  occurred  at  Glenn  Dale. 
Md.,  where  one  passenger  was  killed.  The 


evidence  was  adduced  that  If  it  had  been 
a  Metroliner  involved  at  the  greater 
speeds  at  which  it  travels,  there  would 
have  been  a  considerable  number  of  peo- 
ple killed  or  injured  in  the  crash. 

So  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  the  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road ought  to  take  care  of  its  own  prob- 
lems on  the  roadbed  and  not  expect  to 
come  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  RETUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

This  question  is  not  on  the  SST.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  and  his  col- 
leagues for  the  time  that  they  have  spent 
on  a  very  vital  element  of  the  whole 
transportation  question,  which  is  the 
question  of  urban  mass  trsmsport.  Par- 
ticularly I  congratulate  them  on  allow- 
ing additional  personnel  for  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Administration,  including 
those  in  the  field  of  research. 

I  heartily  concur  with  what  is  said  in 
the  report  that  what  is  needed  in  the 
field  of  mass  transit  for  the  future  is 
fewer  paper  studies,  and  more  action - 
oriented  programs.  They  did  a  great  job 
there,  although  I  have  to  say  that  I  am 
disappointed  in  the  advance  appropria- 
tion for  research  and  development  and 
demonstration,  which  has  been  pared 
from  $50  to  $25  million. 

What  I  just  said  about  action-oriented 
programs  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
cut,    but   I    would   ask   the    gentleman, 
knowing   his   belief   in   mass  transport, 
whether,    shoiUd    the    administration, 
under  what  I  think  is  a  dynamic  new 
leader.  Mr.  Carlos  Villereal,  show  an  in- 
tention    to     get     into     action-oriented 
projects  and  programs,  the  gentleman 
and    his    colleagues    would    feel    kindly 
about  some  effort  at  a  later  stage  of  this 
legislation  to  restore  the  research  funds? 
Mr.  BOLAND,  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman's inquiry,  the  thrust  of  the  whole 
action  that  the  committee  took  here  was 
in  that  direction.  We  would  like  to  see 
better  research  performed  on  fewer  pro- 
grams to  solve  some  of  the  mass  transpor- 
tation problems  with  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  is  so  familiar,  serv- 
ing on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  from  which  authorizing  legis- 
lation comes  on  mass  transportation. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  committee,  and 
has  been  for  some  time  let  me  say,  that 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admin- 
istration is  spread  too  thin  on  research 
and  development.  It  is  our  feeling,  and 
we  think  this  will  be  agreed  to  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee,  that  there 
have  been  too  many  programs  in  research 
that  are  really  not  paying  off.  With  the 
expenditure  of  the  $25  million  recom- 
mended in  this  bill,  it  will  come  to  ap- 
proximately $120  million  for  research 
and  development  with  respect  to  mass 
transit  that  has  been  obligated  to  date. 
I  must  say  that  we  have  very  little  to 
show  for  it.  There  are  some  great  pro- 
grams in  which  they  are  engaged  and 
upon  which  they  are  concentrating.  Let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
the  committee  feels  as  you  do.  and  we  are 
concerned  about  trying  to  solve  some  of 


our  mass  transportation  problems.  If 
they  wrlll  come  up  with  programs  that 
have  direction  and  point  to  a  solution  of 
these  difficult  problems  that  we  face  in 
mass  transportation,  the  committee  cer- 
tainly will  fund  them, 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
am  gratified  at  his  response. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  for  this 
question. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  mass 
transit  is  one  of  the  urgent  priorities 
in  this  country.  It  affects  every  area 
of  this  country.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  all  we  have  in  the  bill  before  us 
for  mass  transit  is  $220  million,  both 
for  capital  grants  and  for  research  and 
development. 

With  respect  to  research  and  develop- 
ment the  stun  of  $25  million  appropriated 
is  actually  $5  million  less  than  appro- 
priated for  the  current  year. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  fact  that  the 
Nixon  administration  is  going  to  bring  in 
a  bill— and  there  are  other  bills  already 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency— which  would  spend 
upward  of  $10  billion  either  over  the 
next  4  years  or  the  next  12  years  de- 
pending upon  which  bill  we  are  looking 
at — does  it  make  sense  to  cut  down  on 
research  and  development?  I  say  this 
because  the  Nixon  administration  has 
asked  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
$50  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. Yet  the  committee  in  its  wisdom 
cut  that  amount  to  $25  million, 

I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  it  makes 
sense  to  do  that  when  we  hopefully  will 
soon  be  spending  billions  of  dollars  for 
capital  grants  and  research  and  develop- 
ment is  so  verj',  very  important  to  make 
certain  that  each  capital  grant  dollar  is 
used  wisely. 

Now,  it  is  correct  when  the  gentleman 
says  that  research  and  development  to 
date  has  not  fulfilled  our  expectations. 
But  there  is  a  new  group  in  the  DOT 
working  with  former  Governor  Volpe 
who  have  a  great  conunitment  to  mass 
transit  which  up  to  now  has  been  treated 
as  a  stepchild. 

When  you  look  at  the  funds  this  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  for  research  and 
development  generally  and  in  other  fields, 
we  find  we  have  appropriated  $96  mil- 
lion for  the  SST,  $41  million  for  the 
FAA.  $1.5  million  for  NASA  outside  of 
the  Apollo  program.  When  you  think  of 
the  moneys  that  we  are  investing,  and 
correctly  so,  on  research  and  develop- 
ment in  a  great  number  of  important 
areas,  when  we  have  one  cf  the  most  sig- 
nificant areas;  namely,  mass  transit  that 
affects  every  one  of  our  citizens,  is  it  right 
to  reduce  the  research  and  development 
appropriation  from  the  modest  $50  mil- 
lion administration  request  to  $25 
million? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  poses  a 
very  good  question.  However,  some  of  the 
programs  which  UMTA  is  directing  its 
research  efforts  in  mass  transportation 
are  not  the  kinds  of  programs  that  will 
solve  our  problems  in  this  area.  It  was 
the  feeling  of  the  committee  after  look- 


ing at  the  program — and  we  looked  at  it 
in  detail— that  not  all  these  research 
programs  should  be  funded  this  year.  If 
you  will  pick  up  the  justifications,  I  think 
you  will  find  there  are  a  number  of  pro- 
grams that  I  think  you  yourself  would 
not  approve. 

I  totally  agree,  you  cannot  solve  the 
problems  of  mass  transportation  with- 
out research,  or  the  problems  of  housing 
without  research;   there  is  no  question 
about  it.  You  cannot  solve  problems  of 
pollution,  or  many  of  the  other  problems  -'' 
with  which  we  are  perplexed  today,  with- 
out adequate  research.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman  more.  But  my  dis- 
agreement only  comes  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  programs  in  the  budget 
that  ought  to  be  dropped,  and  we  gave 
them  an  opportimity  to  drop  them.  The 
Administrator  testified  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  take  a  ver>'  close  look  at  these 
research  programs.  We  gave  them  $25 
million;  we  reduced  this  $5  million  be- 
low the  level  of  the  previous  year.  We  .-rre 
just  trying  to  tell  them  to  get  on  the  ball, 
keep  your  feet  toward  the  flre. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
areas  of  research  and  development  that 
we  are  talking  about  are  tunneling,  air 
pollution  controls,  center  city  programs, 
express  bus  systems  with  express  lanes, 
a  moving  belt,  or  a  moving  sidewalk. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  some  of  those  are  fine.  The 
gentleman  is  naming  some  of  the  good 
ones.  I  am  sure  we  could  detail  some 
others  that  are  not  so  good. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this, 
that  of  the  $250  million  that  was  re- 
quested by  the  Nixon  administration, 
under  the  provisions  as  originally  re- 
quested, no  more  than  $50  million  could 
have  been  spent  for  research  and 
development. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  That  is  right. 
Mr,  KOCH.  And  would  what  was  not 
used  for  R.  k  D.  would  be  used  for 
capital  grants. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministrator  Carlos   Villareal,    has   said 
that  the  request  for  funding  from  the 
various  States  will  exceed  $400  million 
for  capital  projects,  and  that  is  just  a 
very  small  drop  in  the  bucket  of  need. 
So  what  I  intend  to  do  when  amend- 
ments are  in  order,  is  to  offer  one.  and 
I  would  hope  the  gentleman  might  con- 
sider that  amendment  and  accept  it  at 
that  time — it  would  restore  the  appro- 
priation for  mass  transit  to  $250  million 
with  a  maximum  restriction  of  $50  mil- 
lion for  research  and  development,  with 
the  expectation  that  not  a  single  dollar 
will  be  spent  on  excess  R.  k  D..  and  what- 
ever is  not  used  for  R.  &  D.  would  be 
used  to  fund  additional  capital  grants. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  consumed  55  minutes. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret 
that  I  have  taken  so  much  time.  I  am 
terribly  sorry.   Perhaps   the   gentleman 
from  Ohio  can  yield  some  of  his  time  to 
those  on  this  side  who  wish  to  speak  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  marks  the  third 
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time,  and  the  second  full  fiscal  year  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  joining  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Appropriations  in  presenting  the  trans- 
portation appropriation  bill  to  this 
Chamber. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLAND)  is  a  hard  act  to  follow.  As 
usual,  he  has  presented  an  exceptionally 
detailed,  excellently  prepared,  Item-by- 
Item  analysis  of  the  bill.  He  completely 
covers  the  fine  print.  As  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  this  great  subcommit- 
tee, it  is  a  privilege  to  work  with  a  chair- 
man who  has  the  great  ability  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAND)  has. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding,  and 
I  want  to  join  in  commending  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
ailtta*,.  and  the  entire  committee,  for 
presenting  what  I  believe  is  a  balanced 
and  realistic  appropriation  measure  on 
the  important  transportation  matters 
facing  the  country. 

I  believe  the  record  developed  with 
respect  to  the  SST  earlier  and  the  super- 
sonic boom  problem  will  serve  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  very  well.  As 
was  developed  during  the  dialog  and  the 
colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates >  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Boland)  the 
Congress  must  be  concerned  with  and 
guard  against  any  adverse  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  sonic  boom  problem. 

However,  I  would  like  to  make  a  couple 
of  observations,  in  addition  to  the  sonic 
problems,  we  must  realize  we  are  dealing 
primarily  with  prototype  aircraft  at  this 
point;  many  of  the  concerns  expressed 
will  be  researched  and  solutions  for  oper- 
ational technicians  advanced,  prior  to 
full-seal*'  production.  I  believe  that  some 
of  the  questions  raised  are  somewhat  hy- 
pothetical, and  I  believe  there  will  evolve 
over  c  period  of  time  more  specific  an- 
swers to  these  unusual  aeronautical 
problems. 

There  is  one  final  point  I  would  hke 
to  make.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Congress  for  years  have  been  fi- 
nancing appropriations  to  build  aircraft 
purely  for  defense  purposes.  A  lot  of  the 
advanced  technologj-  in  the  aerospace 
field  has  come  as  a  result  of  expenditures 
directed  toward  building  these  aircraft 
for  defense  purposes.  Most  of  the  com- 
fortable civil  air  travel  of  today  and 
the  economic  benefits  associated  with 
aviation  have  come  as  a  result  of  these 
dollar  commitments. 

I  would  like  to  look  on  this  as  expend- 
itures for  offense  purposes.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  an  international  economic  and 
technologic  offensive.  I  think  it  is  about 
time  the  American  people  generally  un- 
derstood that  this  kind  of  expenditure 
will  pay  many,  many  dividends  in  the 
future  as  we  move  toward  maintaining 
a  first  position  in  the  field  of  aerospace 
technology.  In  a  nuclear  age.  a  deferL^e 


posture,  by  itself,  will  not  give  us  the 
kind  of  security  we  all  desire.  Worldwide 
air  marketing  and  free  nation  building 
must  be  the  wave  of  the  future.  The 
SST.  jumbo  jets,  and  advanced  aerospace 
technology  are  the  necessary  ingredients 
for  a  successful  air  borne  freedom  ideo- 
logical offensive. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  committee's 
efforts  to  keep  the  United  States  ahead 
in  this  vital  field. 

The  free  world  nations  must  move  for- 
ward toward  developing  economic  inter- 
dependence. We  need  more  foreign  trade 
in  order  to  minimize  or  eliminate  foreign 
aid. 

By  our  action  today,  we  will  decide 
whether  or  not  our  aviation,  airport  and 
airways  systems  and  equipment  are  su- 
perior or  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
and  or  other  countries  grab  the  lead  in 
aviation  technology. 

Balance  of  trade  and  our  balance-of- 
payments  problems  are  directly  involved 
in  this  question. 

This  is  a  day  of  decision.  America  is 
at  the  crossroads  in  aviation  history.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  m  front  by  supporting  the 
SST  and  other  aviation  programs.  We 
want  to  build  a  better  world  for  all  man- 
kmd. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  reiterate  all 
of  the  remarks  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentlemen  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Boland  I.  in  which  he  so  ex- 
cellently reviewed  the  items  on  a  line-by- 
line basis.  We  can  discuss  those  items  as 
debate  progresses. 

As  was  pointed  out.  the  appropriations 
for  transportation  calls  for  a  grand  total 
of  $6,614,430,000. 

I  will  not  reiterate  what  he  has  so  ex- 
cellently reviewed  on  a  line-by-line  basis. 
We  can  discuss  these  items  as  debate 
progresses.  As  has  been  pointed  out.  the 
transportation  appropriation  calls  for  a 
grand  total  of  $6,614,430,000.  of  which 
some  $4  billion  is  in  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

This  is  an  overall  reduction  of  $158.- 
175,000  from  the  1970  departmental  re- 
quest. That  represents  a  very  substantial 
savings  to  the  taxpayer. 

Those  of  you  who  know  my  record  are 
aware  that  I  am  always  gratified  when 
economies  can  be  achieved.  My  years  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  constantly 
reafQrm  that  reductions  can  be  made,  no 
matter  what  budget  comes  under  our 
surveillance.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise 
today  to  those  acquainted  with  my  econ- 
omy voting  record  that  I  point  this  time 
with  pride  not  only  to  the  economies  we 
have  achieved  m  the  transportation  ap- 
propriation bill,  but  also  toward  two  in- 
creases. 

Specifically  I  refer  to  additional  per- 
sonnel and  funds  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved, at  my  urging,  for  air  safety. 

The  report  of  this  bill  is  significant 
for  it  authori2es  FAA  to  add  1,000  new 
air  traffic  controllers  to  their  request  for 
2.800,  bringing  the  total  to  3,800.  FAA  has 
assured  me  that  3,800  trainees  will  not 
put  a  strain  on  their  Oklahoma  City  fa- 
cilities. Air  traffic  continues  to  burgeon, 
the    skies    are    becoming    increasingly 


crowded  and  dangerous.  Since  it  takes  as 
long  as  4 '2  years  to  fully  qualify  an  air 
traffic  controller  in  a  busy  terminal  like 
New  York,  Washington,  or  Cleveland 
and  more  than  3  years  for  a  smaller 
terminal,  the  time  to  start  training  the.se 
men  is  now,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  bur- 
dens future  years  will  impose.  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  pay  tribute  to  the 
air  traffic  controllers  for  their  many 
hours  of  hard  work.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  reckoning  in  dollars  the  toll  in  human 
life  and  suffering  which  accompany  a 
commercial  airline  tragedy.  These  per- 
sonnel are  a  somid  investment,  good  in- 
surance. 

The  major  increase  to  which  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  is  for  $90  mil- 
lion, for  air  safety  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. 

Insufficient  or  antiquated  equipment 
has  no  place  in  the  air  world  of  the 
1970's.  It  has  been  more  than  3  years 
since  any  funds  were  provided  for  air 
control  towers.  There  are  54  locations 
across  the  Nation  which  meet  FAA  cri- 
teria for  towers.  Our  increase  will  permit 
their  funding. 

It  will  provide,  too,  for  additional  long 
range  and  terminal  area  radar,  for  new 
sectors  at  19  locations,  for  remote  center 
air-ground  channels,  for  modernization 
of  towers  at  95  locations  and  for  other 
long  overdue,  urgently  needed  updating 
of  facilities  and  equipment. 

I  believe  this  House  recogiiizes  and  will 
approve  expenditures  which  will  provide 
a  maximum  of  safety  for  air  travelers. 

Safety  has  been  a  vital  consideration 
throughout  our  hearings,  reaching  into 
all  facets  of  transportation  we  reviewed. 
We  approved  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars more  for  1970  than  1969  for  traffic 
and  highway  safety  imder  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  an  increase  of 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
above  the  1969  appropriation  for  motor 
carrier  safety  programs,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  more  than  1969  for 
the  Bureau  of  Railroad  Safety,  and  an 
increase  of  $202,000  for  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board. 

The  key  to  this  appropriation  bill  is 
safety:  Safety  in  the  air,  at  sea  and  on 
the  groimd.  We  have  attempted  to  elim- 
inate overlapping  or  dupllcatorj'  safety 
programs  and  have  achieved  economies 
without  jeopardizing  any  safety  feature 
of  any  of  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment's duties. 

Obviously,  the  controversial  portion  of 
today's  bill  is  the  request  for  $95,958,000 
to  continue  prototype  development  of  the 
civil  supersonic  aircraft.  Included  in  this 
request  are  $5  million  for  supporting  re- 
search and  development  and  $2.6  mil- 
lion for  program  management. 

I  am  aware  there  are  many  who  sin- 
cerely feel  this  money  might  well  be 
channeled  into  other  domestic  uses,  or 
eliminated  completely  to  reduce  Federal 
expenditures. 

Let  me  anticipate  those  comments  by 
saying  here  and  now  that  continuation 
of  the  program  will  provide  new  employ- 
ment for  an  estimated  50,000  persons  in 
the  prime  air  frame  and  engine  manu- 
facturing industries.  This  new  employ- 
ment has  been  projected  to  as  many  as 
a  quarter  of  a  million  new  jobs  in  po- 
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rlpheral  Industries  supplying  the  major 
contractors  and  subcontractors.  These 
new  jobs  will  be  for  people  at  all  eco- 
nomic levels.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
overlook  this  very  important  benefit  of 
the  SST  program,  or  Ignore  the  fact  that 
If  the  SST  is  canceled  these  new  job  op- 
portunities will  evaporate. 

This  Is  a  projection  for  worthwhile 
peacetime  employment  which  will  also 
assure  U.S.  leadership  in  world  aviation 
during  the  1970's  and  1980's.  You  must 
realize  that  if  American  Industry  does 
not  have  an  SST  on  the  market,  our  air- 
lines will  make  their  purchase  abroad. 
Aircraft  exports  are  an  important  factor 
in  our  balance  of  trade. 

Cancel  the  SST  and  you  will  see  a  su- 
personic flight  of  U.S.  dollars  overseas 
which  will  seriously  disrupt  that  balance 
of  payment,  as  well  as  throwing  Amer- 
ican workers  out  of  jobs. 

Time  is  all  Important.  Soviet,  French, 
and  English  veisions  of  the  SST  already 
have  been  flight  tested.  The  Russians 
flew  their  TU-144  in  December  1968.  the 
French  Concorde  was  tested  last  March. 
Tao  foreign  supersonlcs  already  have 
been  in  the  air  while  we  argue  the  desir- 
ability of  continuing  our  own  program. 
Our  country  has  spent  many  billions  of 
dollars  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon.  I  can- 
not understand  why  we  suddenly  balk  at 
sijending  a  total  of  $1.3  bilUon  In  Fed- 
eral money  on  a  program  based  on  a 
royalty  payment  basis  which  assures  a 
return  of  nearly  $1  billion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's investment.  Add  to  that  new 
tax  revenue  generated  by  increased  em- 
ployment, sales,  and  air  travel, 

I  urge  you  to  give  these  facts  your 
most  serious  consideration — not  only 
America's  prestige  is  involved,  but  a  vast 
.■>egment  of  our  economy. 

This,  then,  is  the  fiscal  1970  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriation — 
a  money  bill  from  which  we  have  pared 
$601  billion-plus  in  nonessentials,  a 
budget  in  which  we  have  given  safety  and 
progress  top  priority. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
t:entleman   yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  was  recently  reported 
that  when  the  French- Anglo  Concorde 
made  its  maiden  flight  this  past  winter, 
NBC  reported  that  on  takeoff  the  roar 
(if  its  four  engines  could  be  heard  in  vil- 
lages 20  miles  away,  and  the  Concorde 
B  expected  to  be  even  noisier  on  ap- 
l^roach. 

Do  vou  think  if  Concorde  exhibits  that 
much' noise,  it  will  be  allowed  to  land  at 
.American  airports?  Second,  if  it  is  not 
allowed  to  land  in  American  airports 
'  ubsonically,  can  it  be  designated  a  com- 
mercially viable  airplane? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman's  remarks,  and  if  the  gentle- 
man will  bear  with  me,  I  will  quote  a 
speech  recently  made  by  the  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator in  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  in  re- 
s])onse  to  a  question  like  that.  I  think  it 
i.s  better  to  have  it  in  his  words  than  in 
mine.  The  Administrator  said: 

^nolher  concern  that  Is  being  voiced  re- 

:  aes  to  the  noise  of  the  2707-300.  apart  from 

.nlc  boom,  let's  look  at  that.  There  are  three 

:vpe8  of  noise  to  be  considered — community 

noise  under  the  night  path  on  cUmb-out, 
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community  noUe  on  approach,  and  eldeUne 
noise  at  the  airport  ItseU  during  ground  run 
and  takeoff.  Taking  these  one  at  a  time,  we 
have  80  much  power  In  thla  airplane,  to  en- 
able It  to  accelerate  through  the  tranronlc 
regime,  that  It  takes  off  In  a  short  (8000  ft.) 
distance  (10300  ft.  field  length)  and  climbs 
out  like  a  "homesick  angel." 

The  airplane  will  be  about  twice  the  usual 
altitude  at  the  classic  three  and  a  half  mile 
distance  from  brake  release  point  (1,800  ft. 
and  climbing) .  Likewise,  we  expect  the  SST 
to  be  quieter  than  today's  Jets  on  approach. 
This  Is  accomplished  primarily  by  means  of 
a  choke  on  the  supersonic  air  Inlets  that 
keeps  much  of  the  sound  from  coming  out 
the  front. 

We  do  have  a  problem  on  sideline  noise, 
but  we  have  a  development  program  going  on 
between  Boeing  and  General  Electric  to  im- 
prove this.  One  means  of  attacking  that  part 
of  the  noise  problem  has  been  Identified 
which  involves  breaking  up  the  low  fre- 
quency sounds  into  higher  frequencies  which 
do  not  carry  as  far.  We  understand  the  prob- 
lem, we  are  working  at  It.  and  we  expect,  by 
the  time  the  production  airplane  rolls  out. 
that  this  problem  will  have  yielded  to  the 
Intensive  and  extensive  development  efforta 
being  waged  on  aircraft  noise. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  correctly  give  the  tes-» 
timony  of  the  FAA  Administrator,  but 
my  question  was  directed  at  the  Con- 
corde. My  reason  for  this  statement  Is 
because  I  remember  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bray)  at- 
tended the  airshow.  and  he  came  back 
after  having  seen  and  after  having  heard 
the  Concorde  and  made  the  statement 
that  he  never  heard  such  a  racket  in  his 
life  as  the  surface  noise  from  the  Con- 
corde. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  stated  a  few 
moments  ago  that  we  have  competition 
from  the  British-French  Concorde  and 
the  Russian  Tupolev.  If  the  noise  of  the 
Concorde  will  be  so  great,  will  it  be  al- 
lowed to  land  at  the  airports  at  Boston 
and  Chicago  and  New  York  and  Los  An- 
geles? Will  it  be  as  great  as  the  gentle- 
man suggested  and  as  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bray)  suggested,  and 
if  so.  will  it  be  allowed  to  fly  into  those 
airports? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  an  expert  on  the  noise  made  by  those 
other  jets.  The  gentleman  however,  has 
made  a  case  for  the  American  SST  pro- 
gram, and  we  can  practically  guarantee 
it  will  not  have  anywhere  near  the  noise 
factor  of  that  you  claim  the  British- 
French  Concorde. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  point 
was  directly  the  result  of  the  argument 
the  gentleman  was  making,  that  the  Con- 
corde Is  competitive.  If  the  Concorde 
cannot  fly  into  those  airports,  if  the 
noise  of  its  motors  and  engines  is  so 
great,  can  it  be  competitive? 

Mr.'  MINSHALL.  As  I  say,  I  am  not 
an  expert  on  that. 

Mr.  YATES.  There  would  be  a  very 
serious  consideration  which  would  have 
to  be  given  by  the  FAA  as  to  whether  it 


will  permit  the  Concorde  to  fly  into  those 
airports. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  The  gentleman  Is 
looking  a  Uttle  further  down  the  road 
than  my  expertise  permits. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlwnan  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  at  the  air  show  this  year  and 
the  year  before  that  and  the  year  before 
that,  and  I  was  there  the  first  time  they 
brought  one  of  the  Concordes  In,  but  I 
did  not  flnd  the  noise  was  so  shattering 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  noise  the 
morning  after  a  night  out  in  Paris  can 
be  very  penetrating  and  deafening. 

Mr.  YATES.  And  sometimes  It  can  be 
much  more  quiet. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairmim.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  referring 
to  page  16  of  the  report,  under  "Con- 
struction, National  Capital  Airports," 
that  breaks  down  to  $1.3  million  for  the 
National  Airport  and  $1.9  million  for 
Dulles  Airport.  Are  any  of  these  funds 
to  be  used  for  expansion  at  National 
Airport? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  As  far  as  I  know, 
none  of  these  funds  vrill  be  used  for  ex- 
pansion at  the  Washington  National 
Airport.  I  stand  to  be  corrected  if  I  am 

wrong. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  None  of  the  funds  are 
scheduled  to  be  lised  for  expansion  of 
Washington  National  Airport. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?     ^ 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  know  the 
gentleman  has  other  subjects  to  cover, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  SST 
progrtim,  but  is  it  not  true  that  today, 
in  the  air  transport  field,  we  have  one 
item  in  which  the  Industry  of  the  United 
States  has  not  priced  itself  out  of  the 
world  market? 

Is  it  not  true  that  80  percent  of  the 
planes  which  are  sold  throughout  the 
world  are  from  the  United  States,  and 
that  here,  so  far  as  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  concerned,  is  the  one  hope — as 
I  see  it.  at  least^-that  we  can  continue 
to  maintain  our  supremacy  and  protect 
our  balance  of  pa^Tnents. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  valid  point,  and  I  heartily  concur. 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Is  it  not  a  further  fact 
that  most  of  the  airplanes  which  have 
been  developed  and  sold  were  built  by  the 
airplane  manufacturers  and  were  not 
subsidized  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks.  We  discussed  this  at 
great  length  In  the  committee. 

This  is  such  a  massive  program  that 

one  cannot  possibly  see  it  being  handled 

by  private  industrj-  as  an  economically 

viable  project. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  There  is  one  further 
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point,  since  there  has  been  brought  up 
the  remarks  of  the  PAA  Director.  Mr. 
Shaffer,  about  sound  at  Long  island. 
When  he  was  out  at  Long  Island  he  was 
nowhere  near  Kennedy  Airport.  If  he 
had  been  near  Kennedy  Airport  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  hear  his  remarks 
When  we  speak  of  3  '2  miles,  at  every 
major  airport  there  are  people  living 
within  500  feet.  At  3'i  miles  a  person 
can  sleep,  but  not  500  feet  away. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  This  is  one  thing  I 
cannot  understand.  People  complain 
about  the  noise  at  airports,  but  more  fre- 
quenUy  than  not  we  find  they  moved  to 
that  area  long  after  the  airport  was  in 
existence. 

Mr.  ADDABBO  This  may  be  the  case 
for  some  of  them,  but  not  for  most 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Yates>. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding 
this  time.  I  am  very  appreciative  for  his 
thoughtfulnesB  not  only  on  this  occasion 
but  also  for  his  many  courtesies  during 
the  committee  sessions.  I  am  afraid  I  took 
a  gre^t.deal  of  the  time  of  the  commit- 
tee on,  this  SST  problem,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  all  the  committee  members  for  the 
consideration  that  was  shown  at  that 
time  in  permitting  the  SST  to  receive 
the  thorough  review  that  it  did. 

I  want  to  express  not  only  my  very 
distinct  pleasure  at  serving  on  a  subcom- 
mittee that  has  such  fine  members  but 
also  particularly  to  state  to  the  House  my 
feelings  about  our  very  fine  chairman 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  iMr 
BoLAND  I ,  who.  apart  from  his  superlative 
personal  traits  and  his  general  excellence 
as  a  legislator— and,  as  I  stated  before 
I  consider  him  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  Members  of  the  House— is  also 
a  superb  chairman.  He  is  fair.  He  is  im- 
partial. He  is  thorough. 

I  recall  that  the  great  Sam  Rayburn 
used  to  say  when  the  late  Congressman 
Albert  Thomas  used  to  take  the  floor  with 
his  mdependent  offices  appropriation 
bUl.  as  he  paid  him  the  greatest  compli- 
ment that  Mr.  Rayburn  would  give  to 
any  Member,  "He  knew  his  bill." 

So  it  is.  too.  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  As  has 
already  been  made  clear  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  will  be  made  clear  in  the 
further  debates,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  knows  his  bill.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  servie  on  the  committee  with 
him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  two  amend- 
ments that  I  will  offer  to  this  bill  One 
will  seek  to  strike  the  $96  million  for  the 
SST  program.  The  other  will  seek  to 
prevent  the  use  of  any  funds  to  construct 
any  airport  in  Florida  unless  there  first 
shall  have  been  obtained  a  joint  study 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  stat- 
ing that  such  construction  will  not  upset 
or  interfere  with  the  ecology  of  the 
Florida  Everglades. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  discuss  my  sec- 
ond amendment  first. 

This  i.s  not  a  local  Florida  problem 
although  the  Everglades  do  lie  in  Florida' 
The   Everglades    belong   to   the   Nation 
rneir  natural  beauties  and  wonders  make 


this  area  one  of  the  most  uniquely  spec- 
tacular sights  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  world,  to  be  sure. 

Just  as  the  attempt  to  alter  the  Grand 
Canyon  by  building  dams  in  proximity 
to  it  projected  a  national  controversy, 
so.  too,  has  a  controversy  been  raging 
over  the  question  of  building  a  jet  port 
in  the  Everglades. 

Conservationists  and  nature  lovers 
and,  to  my  mind,  everj-  American  who 
wants  to  preserve  America's  natural 
beauties  for  our  children  and  as  a  part 
of  our  natural  heritage  want  the  E>ver- 
glades  protected.  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  do  that. 

On  the  SST,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
cussion  has  already  shown   my   views 
I  made  my  views  much  more  amply  and 
thoroughly  known  in  the  report  to  the 
committee,  where  I  filed  separate  views 
I  dislike  very  much  to  dissent  from  the 
members  of  my  committee.  They   are 
very  able  Members  of  the  House    They 
see  this  as  a  difficult  question,  as  do  I 
They  favor  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  think  It  should  be  brought  to  a 
halt  at  this  time.  If  that  is  done   I  be- 
lieve very  little  will  be  lost.  Many'Mem- 
bers  who  object  to  this  program  do  so 
m  the  belief  that  this  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure a  Boeing  bonus  bill.  I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  that  view- 
point, because,  of  the  $1.5  billion    ap- 
proximately, that  will  be  put  up  for  this 
program,  88  percent  of  those  funds  will 
come  from  the  Federal  Government  and 
approximately  12  percent  will  come  from 
Boeing  and  General   Electric,   which   is 
making  the  great,  powerful  motors  that 
are  proposed   to   fly   this   plane.   Yet   I 
know  that  Boeing  is  taking  a  very  grave 
risk  here.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  a  valid 
risk,  because  of  the  tremendous  dangers 
that  are  implicit  in  the  development  of 
this  prototype.  I  do  not  know  Boeings 
corporate  structure.  I  do  not  know  its 
financial  strength.  But  if  the  SST  is  not 
commercially  viable— and  there  are  very 
strong  arguments   that  it   is  not  com- 
mercially viable--I  think  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  Boeing  may  go  bust    Per- 
haps I  should  not  say  something  like 
tliat,   but  I  read  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  last  nights  Star,  an  article 
which    quotes    the    verj-    authoritative 
Jane's  of  Great  Britain,  which  produces 
the   publication   "All    the   World's   Air- 
craft." It  was  stated  in  this  article: 

The  cost  of  Americas  space  flights  could 
bankrupt  both  the  United  States  aircraft  in- 
dustry and  the  public. 

It  says  this ; 

This  became  inevitable  when  the  industry 
began  to  produce  aircraft  of  such  high  per- 
formance that  normal  company  resources 
could  no  longer  flnance  their  development 
or  purchase. 

Then  it  asks  the  question: 
Can   the  process  continue  without  bank- 
rupting both  the  industry  and  the  customer? 

I  quote  further 

The  aircraft  Industry  seems  to  have  got 
Itself  into  the  position  where  It  must  con- 
tinue to  build  progressively  bigger  and  faster 
transport  aircraft  to  stay  in  business,  even  if 
the  customer  does  not  really  want  them 

I  quote  further: 
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The  cost  and  size  of  the  new  designs  has 
forced  the  United  States  Government  to  sub- 
sldlze  Boeings  development  of  its  super- 
sonic airliner  and  this  could  lead  to  more 
and  more  Oovernment  Involvement  In  air- 
craft industries. 

The  article  continues: 

Only  a  decade  ago  the  cost  of  a  DC-8  or 
Boeing  707  seemed  crippling  at  $7  million 
Yet  today  airlines  must  think  In  terms  of  $21 
million  for  a  Boeing  747  and  anything  up  to 
»33   million   for  a  large  supersonic  airliner 

Well,  that  is  not  the  price.  So  much 
for  the  article.  That  is  not  the  price  for 
the  SST.  The  currently  quoted  price  for 
the  SST  is  $37  million.  It  was  testified  to 
before  our  committee  that  before  the 
SST  goes  into  production  and  is  able  to 
fly  it  is  expected  that  the  price  of  an  SST 
will  have  escalated  to  $52  million.  How 
many  planes,  how  many  planes,  can  the 
airlines  afford   to  buy  at   those  prices'' 

Who  knows  what  dangers  still  lurk  in 
this  prototype  phase  of  the  supersonic 
plane? 

Mr.  Chairman,  testimony  before  our 
committee  indicated  that  there  were  still 
four  problems  that  have  not  been  over- 
come during  the  prototype  phase.  One  re- 
lates to  noise,  one  relates  to  the  inlet, 
one  relates  to  the  fuel  cell  and  it  seem.s 
that  the  noise  of  the  fuel  cell  seems  to  be 
the  one  that  bothered  them  most.  How- 
ever. Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the 
most    complex    scientific    undertakings 
that  was  ever  attempted.  It  is  a  different 
kind  of  plane.  The  SST  will  not  replace 
the  Concorde.  It  is  not  in  competition 
with  the  Concorde  as  such.  The  Concorde 
is  an  extension  of  today  s  aircraft.  The 
Concorde  will  be  an  aluminum  plane  and 
it  will  have  special  fittings.  It  vill  fly  at 
subsonic  speed  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
tension   of   the  metal   will   permit.   But 
the  SST  will  not  be  made  of  aluminum 
It  will  be  made  of  titanium.  It  will  be 
an  entirely  new  horizon  in  aircraft  flight, 
if  it  is  successful,  and  with  all  the  dan- 
gers connected  with  the  fiiction  problem 
and  the  sonic  boom.  If  the  SST  runs  into 
difficulty  at  this  prototype  stage,  the  sky 
is  the  limit  on  what  the  ultimate  cost  of 
the  aircraft  will  be. 

Next.   Mr.  Chairman,   is   the   aircraft 
viable? 

I  have  here  the  -Review  of  Reports 
Relating  to  the  Economic  Feasibility  of 
the  Supersonic  Commercial  Transport 
No.  B-159141.'  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States— the  General 
Accounting  Office— reviewing  the  various 
points  that  have  been  made.  On  page  21 
of  that  study  after  discussing  the  various 
expert  treatises  that  have  been  proposed 
by  the  FAA.  it  says— it  offers  a  com- 
parison as  to  the  economic  viability  of 
this  plane  depending  upon  its  price  and 
depending  upon  whether  there  will  be  a 
sonic  boom  restriction:  that  is  whether 
the  plane  will  not  be  able  to  fly  super- 
somcally  over  the  United  States— and 
we  all  agree  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  do 
this  whether  it  has  a  sonic  boom  restric- 
tion or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 
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Mr.  YATES.  This  comjjarison  shows 
the  niunber  of  planes  that  are  antici- 
pated to  be  sold  if  the  price  is  $40  mil- 
lion, if  the  price  is  $50  million  or  $60 
million  with  and  without  the  sonic  boom 
restriction. 

If  the  price  is  $50  million  it  is  antici- 
pated that  there  wUl  be  155  planes  sold 
if  there  is  a  sonic  boom  restriction  and 
422  planes  sold  if  there  is  no  sonic  boom 
restriction. 

If  the  price  is  $60  million  and  if  there 
is  a  sonic  boom  restriction,  the  niunber 
of  planes  to  be  sold  is  101.  If  there  is  no 
sonic  boom  restriction,  it  is  estimated  the 
total  will  be  280  planes. 

So,  I  say  it  is  a  ver>-  serious  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  adequate 
viability  to  this  plane.  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  will 
have  time  to  read  my  views  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  report  and  in  the  hearings 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  you  do.  there 
IS  a  good  chance  you  will  vote  for  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Contel 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is. 
as  you  know,  my  first  year  on  your  very 
distinguished  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee. It  has  been  a  good  freshman  year. 
if  I  may  call  it  that,  and  one  in  which 
I  learned  a  lot. 

We  certainly  had  our  work  cut  out  for 
U.S.  To  begin  with,  the  bill.  H.R.  14794.  is 
a  big  one.  It  calls  for  spending  $6.61 
billion  for  transportation  and  related 
systems. 

Our  committee  cut  some  $158  million 
from  the  original  request  of  $6.77  billion 
to  arrive  at  this  figure.  The  recommen- 
dation represents  an  increase  of  $596 
million  over  the  appropriation  for  fiscal 
1969. 

The  transportation  needs  of  this  coun- 
tiy  are  great.  Improvements  are  essential 
if  we  are  to  maintain  an  effective  system 
balanced  among  air,  rail,  motor  vehicle, 
and  mass  transit  components.  These  im- 
provements cost  money.  This  dlstin- 
puished  committee  has  the  responsibility 
ot  deciding  where  that  money  Is  best 
spent  and.  therefore,  where  the  necessary 
improvements  will  be  made.  We  have 
worked  hard  to  arrive  at  these  decisions. 
I  think  the  bill  before  us  reflects  both 
the  great  effort  that  went  into  it  and  the 
balance  that  must  be  struck  between 
improving  transportation  systems  and 
holding  back  inflationary  spending. 

The  most  controversial  item  in  the 
entire  bill  is  imdoubtedly  the  $96  million 
we  have  allocated  for  the  supersonic  air- 
craft. The  question  of  whether  to  go 
ahead  with  the  SST  is,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  a  very  complicated  one.  Persua- 
.sive  arguments  can  be  made  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue,  but  the  time  has  now 
come  for  this  body  to  make  a  decision. 
I  took  no  position  on  the  SST  either 
during  the  hearings  or  at  the  mark  up. 
I  have  kept  my  mind  open  completely  to 
all  different  points  of  view.  I  have  read 
and  studied  everything  I  could  get  my 
hands  on.  And  I  have  finally  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  should  go  ahead  with 
the  SST. 
This  was  not  an  easy  decision.  I  lis- 


tened carefully  to  all  the  testimony  in 
our  hearings.  I  also  raised  several  ques- 
tions that  I  had  about  the  SST.  For  ex- 
ample, I  asked  how  we  could  sell  the 
SST  to  foreign  airlines  when  it  cost  twice 
as  much  as  the  Concorde,  and  how  covm- 
tries  like  India  and  Pakistan  in  particu- 
lar, which  are  potential  customers  but 
which  cannot  afford  luxuries,  could  buy 
the  craft.  I  also  asked  about  the  very 
serious  noise  problem— including  current 
Concorde  noise  levels,  the  need  for  inter- 
national noise  agreements,  and  sonic 
boom  damage  payments. 

Moreover.  I  took  a  hard  look  at  the 
estimated  50,000  jobs  that  would  be 
created  and  the  suggested  military  ap- 
plication of  SST  technology. 

But  my  work  did  not  end  with  this 
testimony.  I  went  on.  as  I  said  earlier,  to 
read  everything  I  could.  Among  other 
things,  I  read  the  ad  hoc  committee 
report  from  cover  to  cover.  That  report 
is,  I  must  admit,  devastating — so  much 
so  that  had  I  stopped  my  research  there. 
I  would  have  come  out  against  the  SST. 
I  went  on,  however,  because  the  report 
raised  additional  questions  in  my  own 
mind — foremost  among  wiiich  was  how 
could  the  administration  support  the 
SST  after  such  a  devastating  report? 

In  continuing  my  work.  I  was  able  fo 
answer  this  question  in  my  own  mind 
and  to  my  own  satisfaction.  The  report 
alleges  many  things  which  my  research 
showed  were  either  inaccurate  or  subject 
to  serious  question.  For  example, 
whether  or  not  the  sonic  boom  will  be 
considered  intolerable  by  most  people  is 
not  the  issue  because  the  SST  will  fly  at 
subsonic  speeds  over  land.  Thus,  there 
will  be  no  sonic  boom  affecting  popu- 
lated areas.  In  addition,  the  SST  will 
make  no  more  noise  diu-ing  takeoff  and 
landing  than  the  707  or  the  DC-8. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  a  few 
other  answers  that  I  came  up  with.  Pas- 
sengers will  be  subjected  to  less  radiation 
exposure  i>er  SST  trip  tiian  the  same  trip 
in  subsonic  aircraft  due  to  differences  in 
exposure  duration. 

The   SST    engines    will    not    produce^ 
visible  smoke,  and  the  environment  in" 
the  plane  will  be  more  free  of  ozone  than 
today's  subsonic  jets. 

Most  scientists  reject  the  proposition 
that  the  SST  flights  will  pose  a  signlfl-* 
cant    threat    to    modification    of    the 
weather. 

Moreover,  the  ad  hoc  committee  report 
assumed  that  the  Concorde  would  not 
be  commercially  viable.  That  assumption 
now  appears  to  be  incorrect.  This  means 
our  balance  of  payments  will  be  im- 
proved— rather  than  hurt — by  the  SST. 
If  500  are  sold,  we  will  end  up  with  a 
favorable  net  balance  of  $10.1  billion.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  build  an 
SST.  we  could  end  up  with  a  net  loss  of 
$15.8bimon. 

I  am  also  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  arguments  were  raised  in  the 
fifties  about  the  technological  feasibiUty 
and  commercial  viability  of  passenger  jet 
aircraft.  I  need  not  elaborate  on  the 
success  of  commercial  jets  since  that 
time,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  some 
of  the  more  interesting  predictions  made 
during  that  debate. 
It  was   alleged   that  the  jet-airliner 


market  might  not  be  large  enough  to 
support  profitably  more  than  two  U.S. 
companies  and  possibly  only  one  and 
one  British. 

It  was  alleged  that  while  the  pure  jet 
had  the  speed,  it  was  known  to  be  an 
optimum  performer  only  at  certain 
ranges— a  fact  that  might  put  severe 
restrictions  on  the  size  of  its  market. 

It  was  alleged  that  in  the  race  for  jet 
supremacy,  the  market  was  less  certain 
than  the  technologry. 

The  pure  jet — turbojet — was  regarded 
as  a  specialized  airplane  by  BOAC — 
which  was  flying  the  Comet  in  the  early 
fifties — and  thus  suited  only  to  specific 
tasks.  In  fact,  because  tourist  travel  was 
reportedly  reaching  c  saturation  point. 
BOAC  expected  the  big  new  expansion 
to  be  air  freight  for  which  they  felt  the 
turboprop  was  especially  well  suited. 

The  U.S.  airlines  were  generally 
skeptical  of  the  jet  in  the  beginning. 
One  airline  indicated  that  it  did  not 
plan  to  buy  any  until  one  were  available 
that  would  yield  a  profit,  imless  forced 
to  purchase  uneconomical  equipment  by 
the  competitfon.  Another  airline  pointed 
to  how  efficient,  safe,  and  dependable 
nonjet  transports  were  at  6  cents  a  mile, 
but  as  it  turned  out.  the  707  Jet  runs  at 
4.5  a  seat-mile. 

In  fact,  the  general  outlook  on  jets 
on  the  part  of  U.S.  airlines  was  described 
as  "bearish"  some  15  years  ago.  The  rea- 
sons were  many,  and  the  technical  prob- 
lems of  putting  jets  into  operation  seemed 
formidable.  The  jet  was  then  limited  to 
airfields  with  long  nmways.  Its  fuel  con- 
sumption at  low  altitudes  raised  q-ues- 
lions  of  reserves,  airport  stacking,  and 
alternate  airports.  It  had  braking  prob- 
lems on  landing.  Its  speed  raised  num- 
erous traflQc  problems.  And  in  addition 
to  all  this,  its  noise — yes.  its  noise- 
raised  serious  problems. 

This  all  has  a  familiar  ring  as  one 
follows  the  SST  debate.  Can  you  im- 
agine, however,  what  would  have  hap- 
pened had  we  not  gone  ahead  with  the 
development  of  commercial  jet  aircraft? 
In  this  regard,  it  might  be  worth 
■  noting  what  did  happen  to  our  mer- 
chant marine  fleet  in  the  last  25  years. 
After  the  Second  World  War,  we  were 
carrying  about  75  percent  of  U.S.  for- 
eign commerce,  both  exports  and  im- 
ports. The  figure  declined  to  around  50 
percent  in  the  midfifties.  Since  then,  it 
has  dropped  all  the  way  down  to  6 — I 
repeat,  6  percent. 

This  is  not  the  end  of  the  sad  story 
about  the  decline  of  our  merchant  fleet. 
We  are  now  fifth  in  the  world  in  number 
of  vessels,  behind  Liberia.  Norway.  Great 
Britain,  and  Japan,  and  only  shghtly 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is 
sixth. 

We  are,  however,  behind  Russia  in  ton- 
nage of  our  fleet,  but  worse  than  that, 
our  ships  are  reUcs  compared  to  their 
Soviet  coimterpart.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
Russian  fleet  is  5  years  old  or  less,  and 
80  percent  is  10  years  old  or  less.  On  the 
other  hand,  80  percent  of  the  U.S.  fleet 
is  20  years  old  or  more.  I  repeat,  80  per- 
cent is  at  least  20  years  old. 

I  mention  these  statistics  only  to  show 
what  could  happen  if  we  did  not  remain 
in  the  forefront  of  aircraft  development. 
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I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
taUtlng  about  a  very  tangible  conceptr— 
econotnlcs  or  Just  plain  dollars  and  cents. 
I  am  not  talking  about  prestige  and 
about  being  first  as  ends  that  Justify 
whatever  means  are  necessary  to  get 
there.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  SST 
is  a  matter  of  good  business  on  both  a 
national  and  international  level. 

As  I  look  over  my  remarks,  I  am  re- 
minded once  again  of  how  often  the  ex- 
perts have  been  wrong.  Their  crystal 
balls  have  been  clouded  up  on  numerous 
occasions.  I  would  Uke  to  share  some  of 
these  LnacciuBte  predictions  with  my  col- 
leagues, many  of  whom  will  no  doubt  re- 
call them  cuid  others  like  them. 

In  1904,  American  aviation  pioneer 
Octave  Chanute  said : 

Airplanes  will  eventually  be  fast,  they  will 
be  used  in  sport,  but  they  are  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  commercial  carriers. 

In  1939.  Rear  Adm.  Clark  Woodward 
said: 

As  far  as  sinking  a  ship  with  a  bomb  is 
concerned,  you  Just  can't  do  It. 

In  1*41,  the  Navy  indicated  that  it  was 
not  feasible  to  use  gas  turbines  on  air- 
planes, but  beginning  the  very  next  year 
they  were  used  successfully  in  airplanes. 

In  1945,  Adm.  William  Leahy  said: 

That  is  the  biggest  fool  thing  we  have  ever 
done.  The  (atomic)  bomb  will  never  go  off, 
and  I  speak  as  an  expert  In  explosives. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  at  the 
risk  of  being  repetitious,  is  that  the  so- 
called  experts  can  and  do  make  mistakes. 
I  have  just  mentioned  a  few  of  them,  but 
it  would  not  be  hard  to  find  more.  For 
this  reason.  I  feel  Justified  in  being  skep- 
tical about  many  of  the  overly  pessimis- 
tic predictions  on  the  SST. 

But  after  all  Is  said  and  done,  the  emo- 
tional question  of  budgetary  priorities 
remains.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that, 
as  I  said  before,  the  SST — apart  from 
these  emotional  argtmients — makes  good 
sense  economically.  The  same  cem  cer- 
tainly not  be  said  for  many  other  Gov- 
ernment programs. 

Here  we  have  a  good  Investment  that 
promises  to  pay  handsomely  in  the  long- 
run.  This  is  not  a  subsidy,  but  rather.  I 
repeat,  a  national  investment  designed 
to  be  self-liquidating. 

Royalties  on  production  sales  will  re- 
turn the  full  prototype  investment  of 
$1.2  billion  by  approximately  the  300th 
plane  sale,  and  an  additional  $1  billion 
by  the  500th  sale — the  present  market 
estimate. 

Moreover,  it  will  generate  some  50.000 
jobs  directly  and  roughly  two  to  three 
times  that  many  jobs  indirectly. 

And  finally,  personal  and  corporate  in- 
come ta.x  payments — Federal.  State,  and 
local — by  participants  in  the  program 
will  return  some  $6.6  billion. 

In  conclusion,  the  SST  program  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  inversion  of  priorities. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  a  good 
business  venture  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  entire  Nation. 

I  have  spert  a  lot  of  time  on  the  SST 
because  it  is  so  controversial.  Neverthe- 
less, by  my  own  calculations,  it  only  rep- 
resents about  1.5  percent  of  the  total 
amount  recommended  in  our  bill.  I  would 
like  to  turn  now  to  the  rest  of  the  bill. 


We  are  recommending  a  total  of  $24 
million  for  the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary. 
This  represents  $7.8  million  more  than 
the  figure  for  fiscal  1069  and  $8.8  million 
less  than  the  request  for  fiscal  1970. 

This  item  is  composed  of  three  ele- 
ments. We  added  $4-5  million  for  the 
consolidation  of  departmental  headquar- 
ters in  the  new  Nassif  Building.  How- 
ever, we  cut  $1.4  million  from  the  re- 
quest for  salaries  and  expenses  and  rec- 
ommended $11.5  million.  This  is  only  an 
increase  of  $1.35  million  over  the  figure 
for  1969. 

I  might  also  note  that  we  only  allowed 
15  of  97  new  positions  requested — 10  of 
which  are  for  the  OfiQce  of  Hazardous 
Materials  and  five  of  which  are  for  the 
Office  of  Pipeline  Safety. 

The  salaries  and  expenses  appropria- 
tion finances  the  principal  costs  of  policy 
development,  central  supervisory  and  co- 
ordinating functions,  and  the  adminis- 
trative services  necessary  for  the  overall 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  we  also 
cut  $12  million  from  the  request  for 
transportation  plannmg,  research,  and 
development.  Our  recommendation  of  $8 
million  is  $2  million  more  than  last  year. 
We  denied  all  21  new  positions  requested 
for  this  item. 

This  research  money  includes  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  studies  toward  full  automation 
of  the  air  traffic  control  system.  The 
R.  &  D.  facilitation  program  has,  among 
other  things,  shown  how  $2.5  billion 
could  be  saved  from  the  elimination  of 
processing  and  storing  documents  cur- 
rently required  on  U.S.  imports  and  ex- 
ports and  in  the  standardization  of  com- 
modity descriptions  and  codes. 

Our  total  recommendation  for  the 
Coast  Guard  is  $541  million.  This  is  $2.9 
million  less  than  the  figure  for  1969  and 
$24.1  million  less  than  the  request  this 
year.  This  appropriation  is  composed  of 
several  items. 

We  recommended  $386  million  for  op- 
erating expenses,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$14.5  million  over  1969  and  $3  million 
less  than  requested  for  1970. 

The  big  decrease  took  place  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  acquisition,  construction, 
and  improvement  because  of  the  Presi- 
dent's freeze  on  Federal  construction.  We 
only  recommended  $57.3  million.  This  is 
$32.7  million  less  than  we  appropriated 
last  year  and  $20  million  less  than  the 
request  this  year. 

We  did  not  cut  the  request  of  $57.7  mil- 
lion for  retired  pay.  which  is  $4.7  million 
more  than  last  year. 

A  nominal  cut  was  made  from  the  Re- 
serve training  request  and  we  recom- 
mended the  1969  level  of  $25.9  million. 

We  recommended  $14.5  million  for  re- 
search and  development.  This  is  $400,000 
less  than  the  request  but  $10.5  million 
more  than  the  figure  for  last  year.  Part 
of  the  increase  is  the  result  of  new  efforts 
to  combat  the  problem  of  oil  pollution. 
We  have  allocated  $4.4  million  for  oil 
pollution  detection  and  control. 

T  might  note  here  that  the  additional 
cost  of  Coast  Guard  operations  in  Viet- 
nam, adjusted  for  pay  changes  through 
fiscal  1969.  is  $18.18  million. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
is  the  largest  sinele  item  in  our  bill.  The 


committee  recognized  the  seriousness  of 
air  traffic  controller,  air  congestion,  and 
related  problems,  and  recommended  $l.li 
billion.  This  is  $81.9  million  more  than 
the  PAA  requested,  and  $247.1  million 
more  than  the  1969  appropriation. 

The  biggest  element  in  the  PAA  budget 
is  operations.  We  have  approved  the  re- 
quest for  $767  million,  which  is  $61.6 
million  more  than  the  appropriation  fast 
year.  Our  recommendation  provides  for 
4.015  new  positions,  including  2,800  air 
traffic  controllers.  In  addition,  we  have 
recommended  the  hiring  of  1,000  more 
air  traffic  controllers,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  new  controllers  to  3,800.  The 
$5  million  necessary  for  the  extra  1,000 
controllers  can  be  obtained  from  savings 
in  other  areas.  We  expect  that  this  action 
will  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
easing  the  air  traffic  controller  problem. 

The  PAA  recorded  savings  of  some  $1.9 
million  in  maintenance  of  the  traffic  con- 
trol system.  Improvements  in  manpower 
utilization  and  the  discontinuance  of 
nonessential  facilities  and  services  made 
this  savings  possible. 

Savings  of  $236,000  were  also  realized 
as  a  result  of  implementing  GAO  recom- 
mendations concerning  PAA  activities  in 
Europe.  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  second  element  of  the  PAA  budget 
is  facilities  and  equipment.  Here  we 
added  $90  million  to  the  original  request 
of  $134  million  and  recommended  $244 
million.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
$104  million  over  the  appropriation  last 
year. 

The  original  request  was  for  automa- 
tion equipment  for  the  en  route  air  traffic 
control  system.  This  equipment  is  expen- 
sive. The  full  implementation  cost  of  the 
automation  system  is  about  $25  million 
per  center. 

We  added  $116  million  for  a  variety  o' 
items  related  to  control  and  safety.  These 
included  $41  million  for  terminal  area 
radar,  and  another  $13  million  for  in- 
strument Ismding  systems  that  are  des- 
perately needed  at  our  smaller  airports 
Savings,  however,  reduced  this  increase 
to  the  $90  million  figure  I  have  alreadj- 
mentioned. 

The  third  element  of  the  budget  is  re- 
search and  development,  for  which  we 
have  recommended  $41  million.  This  is 
S14  million  more  than  the  figure  for  Isisl 
year,  but  $6.5  million  less  than  the  re- 
quest. Included  in  this  amount  is  a  broad 
noise  research  program. 

The  PAA  appropriation  also  covers  the 
National  and  Dulles  Airports.  For  their 
operation  and  maintenance,  we  recom- 
mended $9.5  million  which  is  $380,000 
more  than  last  year  but  $300,000  less  than 
the  request.  We  also  recommended  $1.9 
million  for  construction,  an  Increase  of 
$1.2  million  over  last  year  but  a  decrease 
of  $1.3  million  from  the  request. 

The  projected  loss  for  Dulles  Airport 
is  $7  million,  but  because  National  is 
profitable,  the  projected  net  loss  for  the 
two  airports  is  only  $3.5  million. 

The  C3st  of  depreciation  and  interest 
at  the  airports  totals  $8.2  million,  of 
$6.3  million  is  attributable  to  Dulles. 

I  have  already  dealt  at  length  with 
the  SST  which  is  the  final  item  in  the 
PAA  budget.  We  have,  as  I  said,  approved 
the  request  for  $95.9  million. 

Before  leaving  the  PAA,  I  would  like 


to  mention  the  highly  controversial 
Everglades  Jetport.  Some  very  serious 
and  very  legitimate  objections  were 
raised  by  conservation  groups.  They 
maintained  the  jetport  would  perma- 
nently alter  the  delicate  balance  of  na- 
ture that  exists  in  Everglades  National 
Park  and  thus  destroy  one  of  our  last 
great  natural  wildernesses. 

The  PAA  has  invested  something  less 
than  $1  million  in  the  jetport,  according 
to  testimony  by  Administrator  John  H. 
Shaffer.  This  includes  an  initial  $500,000 
investment,  an  additional  $163,000  for 
lighting  this  year,  and  the  transfer  of 
instrument  landing  systems. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  Shaffer  testified  that 
a.s  a  result  of  consultations  between  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Walter  Hickel,  and 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  John  A. 
Volpe,  the  Federal  Gtovemment  wUl  no 
longer  participate  financially  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  project.  I  might  note, 
in  this  regard,  that  there  is  no  money  in 
the  current  budget  for  its  further  devel- 
opment. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration 
IS  another  major  item  in  our  bill.  We 
recommended  $36.6  million,  which  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  $4.9  million  over 
1969  but  a  decrease  of  $6.9  million  from 
the  request.  This  appropriation  is  com- 
posed of  many  elements. 

To  begin  with,  we  have  set  up  a  new 
appropriation  for  the  Office  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. We  have  recommended  $1.6 
million,  which  is  $180,000  less  than  re- 
quested, out  of  general  funds,  and  $12.4 
million,  or  $590,000  less  than  requested. 
a.s  a  trust  fund  limitation.  We  allowed 
26  of  39  new  positions  requested. 

We  have  recommended  $59  million  as 
a  limitation  on  general  expenses  for  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  This  is  $10.1 
niillion  less  that  what  was  requested.  We 
only  approved  21  of  42  new  positions 
requested. 

The  largest  item  in  the  Federal  High- 
wav  Administration  budget  is  the  allo- 
cation of  trust  funds  for  Federal-aid 
laghways.  We  cut  $110.7  million  from  the 
request  and  recommended  $4.4  billion. 
This  is  $263.9  million  more  than  the 
figure  for  last  year. 

We  £dso  cut  $10  million  from  the  re- 
quest for  the  right-of-way  revolving 
fund,  which  is  another  trust  fund  item. 
Our  recommendation  was  for  $40  mil- 
h'ln  for  this  new  program. 

The  highway  beautification  program, 
abcut  which  there  has  been  a  lot  of  pub- 
hcity,  is  also  funded  under  the  FHWA 
budget.  We  cut  $150,000  from  the  request 
for  administrative  expenses  of  this  pro- 
gram and  recommended  $1.1  million. 
This  is  $36,000  more  than  the  figure  for 
1969.  We  also  cut  $5  million  from  the  re- 
quest for  liquidation  of  contract  au- 
tliority.  and  reccmmended  $5  million. 

Tills  is  the  first  year  the  program  is 
0  erating  under  contract  authority  so 
th-^re  was  no  appropriation  in  1969. 

We  recommended  $27.5  million  for 
trafflc  and  highway  safety,  which  is  $1 
million  more  than  last  year  but  $6.5  mil- 
lion less  than  requested.  This  includes 
approval  of  38  new  positions. 

The  State  and  community  highway 
safety  appropriation  for  the  liquidation 
of  contract  authority  is  $30  milUon,  or 


$20  million  less  than  both  the  request  and 
the  figure  for  last  year. 

The  administration  of  the  grant  pro- 
grsun  for  State  and  community  highway 
safety  is  to  be  transferred  to  trafflc  and 
highway  safety.  TTils  year  we  recom- 
mended $2  million  for  it,  which  is 
$800,000  more  than  1969  but  $100,000  less 
than  requested.  In  so  doing,  we  approved 
13  of  23  new  positions. 

We  cut  $64,000  from  the  request  for 
motor  carrier  safety  and  recommended 
$2.3  miUion.  Tliis  is  $220,000  over  the 
1969  level,  and  includes  eight  new  posi- 
ticms. 

To  liquidate  contract  authority  for 
forest  highways,  we  recommended  $18 
million.  This  is  $11  million  less  than  the 
figure  for  1969  and  $12  million  less  than 
requested  because  of  the  Federal  cutback 
in  construction. 

The  Federal  cutback  is  also  responsible 
for  our  cut  of  $5  million  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  contract  authority  on  public 
lands  highways.  We  recommended  $7 
million,  or  $600,000  under  last  year's 
figure. 

And  finally  under  the  FHWA.  we  ap- 
proved a  request  for  a  $4  million  for  the 
Chamizal  Memorial  Highway.  There  was 
no  1969  appropriation  for  this  item. 

The  committee  spent  a  lot  of  time 
looking  into  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration. In  view  of  the  many  items 
I  have  just  mentioned,  this  is  under- 
standable. I  would  like  to  note  a  few  of 
the  things  the  FHWA  told  me  that  I 
think  are  important  to  know  as  we  con- 
sider this  bill  and  the  general  operation 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Under  Federal  statute,  no  highway  can 
be  placed  through  an  historic  area, 
like  the  famed  French  Quarter  of  New 
Orleans,  unless  there  are  no  feasible  or 
practicable  ways  of  avoiding  it.  Fortu- 
nately, there  were  ways  to  avoid  it  in  the 
New  Orleans  case. 

In  the  past  several  years,  there  have 
been  more  than  25.000  projects  for  cor- 
rection of  highway  booby-traps. 

The  billboard  element  of  the  highway 
beautification  program  is  not  working 
well  because,  according  to  Administrator 
Francis  C.  Turner,  there  is  not  enough 
Federal  money  to  pay  for  their  removal. 
The  other  features  of  the  program,  like 
automobile  junkyards,  roadside  rest  area 
and  scenic  strips,  have.  Mr.  Turner  add- 
ed, been  highly  successful. 

The  FHWA  also  provided  extensive 
rebuttals  to  charges  that  it  was  dragging 
its  feet  in  the  areas  of  auto  and  truck 
safety. 

All  in  all,  the  highway  program— like 
ev2ry  other  transportation  program — 
really  has  its  work  cut  out  for  it. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
is  another  major  item  in  our  appropri- 
ation bill.  We  have  recommended  $15.3 
million,  a  $3.2  million  decrease  from  last 
year's  level  and  $4.9  million  below  this 
year's  request.  The  total  appropriation 
consists  of  four  components. 

The  first  is  the  Office  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. We  recommended  $1  million  for 
salaries  and  expenses  here,  which  is 
.  $100,000  more  than  last  year  but  $300,000 
less  than  requested.  In  so  doing,  we  de- 
nied 20  new  positions  that  were  requested. 
We  recommended  $4  million  for  the 


Bureau  of  Railroad  Safety,  an  increase 
Of  $260,000  over  the  figure  for  1969  but  a 
out  of  $400,000  from  the  1970  request. 
We  denied  five  new  positions  for  oil 
pipeline  safety  in  anticipation  of  this 
function  behig  merged  with  gas  pipeline 
safety  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

We  cut  $4  million  from  the  request 
for  high  speed  groimd  transportation  re- 
search and  development.  Our  recommen- 
dation of  $10  million  is  $3  million  below 
last  year's  level.  In  arriving  at  this  fig- 
ure, we  denied  12  new  positions  for  ad- 
ministration but  did  not  make  any  cuts 
in  the  demonstration  program. 

And  finally,  we  cut  $200,000  from  the 
request  for  railroad  research  and  rec- 
ommended the  1969  level  of  $300,000. 

No  appropriation  was  requested  or  rec- 
ommended for  the  Alaska  Railroad  re- 
volving fimd. 

Our  committee  went  into  the  very 
serious  problem  of  rail  safety  at  great 
length.  I  noted  that  in  my  district  alone, 
the  First  District  of  Massachusetts,  there 
had  been  38  derailments  in  a  little  over 
2  years.  Most  of  the  derailments  occurred 
at  the  same  places.  The  situation  on  a 
national  scale  is  equally  as  serious. 

One  thing  that  troubled  me  is  the  fact 
that  no  one  seems  to  have  the  necessary 
authority  to  do  anything  about  the  prob- 
lem. For  instance,  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration's  authority  is  limited  to 
those  areas  which  account  for  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  raUroad  accidents.  I  re- 
peat, only  5  percent  of  the  cases.  The 
other  95  percent  seem  to  fall  in  a  shadow 
area  over  which  no  one  will  claim  juris- 
diction. 

The  FRA  is  quite  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem. They  did  extensive  work  on  the  rail 
safety  situation  and  came  up  with  a 
sweeping  reform  bill.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  that  legislation.  H.R. 
14417,  on  October  20.  It  would  replace 
existing  Federal  laws  that  only  touch 
scattered  aspects  of  the  rail  safety  prob- 
lems with  a  comprehensive  new  law  that 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  set  safety  standards  for  all 
areas  of  railroad  safety  arid  that  would 
also  authorize  a  program  of  railroad 
safety  research.  I  think  the  bill,  if  passed, 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  remedying 
the  serious  rail  safety  problem. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration has  the  very  difficult  job 
of  solving  the  urban  transit  crisis.  All  it 
takes  is  one  trip  to  any  city  to  realize  how 
big  a  job  this  is  going  to  be. 

We  recommended  $1.5  million  for 
UMTA  salaries  and  expenses.  This  is 
$647,000  more  than  last  year  but  $500.- 
000  less  than  the  request.  We  approved  70 
of  92  new  positions  requested. 

The  request  of  $250  million  for  the 
UMTA  grant  program  was  imofficially 
withdrawTi  because  of  the  proposed  new 
mass  transit  legislation.  However,  since 
it  is  imlikely  this  legislation  will  be  en- 
acted in  this  session,  we  felt  that  an 
advance  appropriation  was  necessary. 
Therefore,  we  recommended  $220  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1971,  an  increase  of  $45 
million  over  the  1969  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1970,  but  $30  million  less  than  the 
request. 

Our  recomjneidatlon  includes  $176 
million  for  capital  facilities,   the  total 
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amount  requested;  $25  million  for  re- 
search, a  cut  of  $25  mlUlon  from  the  re- 
quest and  a  decrease  of  $5  million  from 
1969;  and  $15  million  for  technical  stud- 
ies, a  cut  of  $5  mlUlon  from  the  request 
and  an  Increase  of  $6  million  over  1969. 
Urban  miuss  transit  is  essential  in  our 
increasingly  urban  society.  Many  ques- 
tions must  still  be  answered  about  how 
best  to  improve  urban  transportation 
schemes,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  UMTA 
will  find  the  answer  and  thereby  signif- 
icantly contribute  to  easing  the  serious 
urban  crisis  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today. 

In  this  regard.  I  might  also  mention 
our  recommendation  of  $43.1  million  for 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority.  This  Is  the  Federal 
contribution  for  fiscal  1970  to  a  new  rapid 
rail  transit  system  for  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. The  figure  is  $599,000  less  than  last 
year's,  but  the  same  as  this  year's  re- 
quest. 

The  rapid  transit  project  in  Washing- 
ton sives  one  a  good  idea  of  how  expen- 
sive such  projects  are.  The  total  project 
cost  is  estimated  at  $2.55  billion.  The  net 
projee-t  cost  after  revenue  bond  issues  of 
-$835- million  Is  $1.72  billion.  The  Federal 
share  of  this  Is  $1.14  billion  or  two-thirds 
and  the  local  share  is  $573  million,  or 
one-third. 

There  are  four  more  items  In  our  bill 
that  I  would  like  to  briefly  mention. 
First,  we  recommended  $600,000  as  a  lim- 
itation on  administrative  expenses  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  This  is  $50,000 
more  than  last  year  but  $30,000  less  than 
requested. 

We  also  recommended  $5  million  for 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  which  is  $202,000  more  than  the 
1969  appropriation.  However,  we  did  cut 
$100,000  from  this  year's  request.  In  ad- 
dition, we  approved  eight  of  11  new  po- 
sitions requested  including  six  of  six 
asked  tor  aviation,  and  two  of  five  asked 
for  surface  transportation,  accident 
cause  determination,  and  safety  promo- 
tion. 

The  committee  cut  $200,000  from  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  request  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses.  We  recommended 
S10.2  million,  or  $350,000  over  the  1969 
level.  We  also  cut  $1.1  million  from  the 
CAB  request  for  payments  to  air  car- 
riers, and  recommended  $33.5  million. 
This  figure  is  $11.5  million  below  the 
figure  for  1969. 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  item — the 
Interstate  Comrnerce  Commission.  We 
cut  $508,000  from  their  request.  Our  rec- 
ommendation of  S25  million  for  salaries 
and  expenses  is  $336,000  over  the  figure 
for  1969. 

The  ICC  has  a  real  problem  trving  to 
keep  enough  freight  cars  in  circulation. 
It  is  currently  cheaper  for  the  railroads 
to  keep  loaded  cars  sitting  around  than 
it  is  for  them  to  unload  the  goods  and 
pay  for  storage.  The  ICC  admits  the  rea- 
•son  for  this  is  that  the  demurrage  pen- 
alty charge  is  not  steep  enough.  They 
are.  however,  trying  to  put  sufBcient 
teeth  into  the  penalty  to  bring  cars  into 
circulation. 

The  ICC  also  has  another  problem — 
the  length  of  its  hearings.  One  particular 
case  took  two  hearing  examiners  149 
days    of    hearings    resulting    in    23.000 


pages  of  record  and  over  1,800  exhibits. 
The  combined  eCTorts  of  these  two  ex- 
aminers totaled  6,713  man-hours,  which, 
at  an  average  hourly  cost  of  $12.22, 
amounts  to  $82,033.  The  ICC  la  fortu- 
nately considering  ways  to  simplify  legal 
procedures  for  merger  cases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  wraps  up  my  dis- 
cussion of  H.R.  14794.  a  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
fiscal  1970.  It  has  been  a  real  pleasure 
serving  with  you  on  this  committee.  As 
I  said  eerller,  we  put  in  a  lot  of  work  but 
I  think  we  came  up  with  a  good  balanced 
bill. 

I  thank  the  Chairman  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  these  remarks. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  on  a  very 
fine  statement.  This  is  his  first  year  on 
this  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Transportation  Appropriations.  He  has 
served  with  distinction  on  two  other 
subcommittees  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  his  knowledge  and  the 
work  he  has  done  on  those  subcommit- 
tees is  well  known  to  the  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

As  he  has  said  in  his  statement  here, 
he  has  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  the 
SST.  I  have  lived  with  it  now  since  1963 
when  President  Kermedy  first  recom- 
mended that  we  go  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  SST  when  he  sent  to  Con- 
gress in  mid- 1963,  a  request  for  $60  mil- 
lion to  start  research  and  development  on 
a  supersonic  transport. 

So  I  understand  what  the  problem  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
CoNTE)  has  been.  In  the  time  the  gen- 
tleman has  served  on  this  subcommittee 
that  I  chair,  I  have  not  asked  the  gen- 
tleman to  support  the  SST.  I  felt  he 
would  come  to  his  own  conclusion  In  his 
way,  whatever  that  conclusion  might  be. 
In  wrestling  with  the  problem  as  he 
has,  the  gentleman  Indicated  that  he 
refrained  from  voting  in  the  subcommit- 
tee on  this  matter— and  he  did— and  he 
refrained  from  voting  in  the  full  com- 
mittee— and  he  did— because  he  w&s 
still  not  satisfied  In  his  own  mind  at  that 
time  that  we  should  proceed  with  the 
SST.  He  gave  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
study  to  the  ad  hoc  committee  review, 
about  which  many  other  Members  of  this 
body  are  concerned,  and  about  which 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  concerned, 
and  as  so  many  are  rightly  concerned. 
So  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
went  outside  the  ad  hoc  committee  re- 
view and  went  to  other  reports,  some 
written  many  years  ago. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  done  in  this 
area.  It  has  not  hung  its  hat  or  pegged 
its  decisions  on  the  ad  hoc  committee 
review  report,  but  there  were  other  re- 
ports, some  that  went  back  for  6  to  8 
years. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  looked  Into  those  reports.  He  has 
made  his  decision  without  any  pressure 
from  any  members  of  this  committee  and 
without  any  pressure  from  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 


tleixvan  in  the  well  has  expressed  hij 
point  of  view  to  the  Dep>artment  ol 
Transportation.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  work  and  on  his  position 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  .  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Transportation.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  serve  with  my  neigh- 
bor, the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
<Mr.  BoLAND),  who  does  such  an  excel- 
lent job  in  chairing  that  committee,  and 
to  serve  with  all  the  members  of  that 
committee,  including  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  It  really  hurts 
me  that  I  could  not  be  side  by  side  with 
the  gentleman  and  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  as  we  usually 
are,  but  I  had  to  come  to  this  decision 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
yielding.  I  know  the  soul  searching  the 
gentleman  has  gone  through  in  trying 
to  find  the  correct  solution  to  his  deci- 
sion on  the  SST.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
had  come  to  another  conclusion.  I  wish 
he  had  come  to  another  decision.  I  know 
from  my  conversations  with  the  gentle- 
man that  he  almost  did. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland*.  has  indi- 
cated the  gentleman's  decision  was  pred- 
icated in  great  measure,  not  upon  the 
ad  hoc  report,  but  on  reports  that  went 
on  before  that  time.  M  this  is  true,  I 
would  hope  the  gentleman  would  re- 
examine those,  because  they  refer  to  the 
variable  sweptwing  aircraft  that  was  dis- 
carded, as  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  correct.  It  was 
not  only  those  reports,  but  also  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  prepared  reports  that 
gave  me  great  help.  Many  of  the  as- 
sumptions have  changed  since  the  ad 
hoc  report  came  out.  such  as  the  findings 
on  the  Concorde  and  the  Russian  TU 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  correct  the  Impression  that  I  may  have 
left  with  the  committee.  If  I  left  that 
impression  with  the  committee,  that  the 
reports  were  based  on  the  sweptwlna 
aircraft  design.  I  am  talking  about  re- 
ports that  went  back  to  1963.  when  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  formed  a  committee  to 
inform  him  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  proceed  with  the  SST.  and  the 
sweptwing  design  was  not  even  Ln  beiny 
at  that  time.  They  cover  the  time  from 
that  date  to  this.  So  those  are  different 
reports. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  understanding  the  airplane  is  the 
largest  export  item  we  have  today. 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  may  be  one  of  the 
largest. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  understand  It 
is  the  largest. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  The  United  States  manu- 
factures approximately  80  to  85  percent 
of  the  jet  aircraft  sold  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  There  is  a  big 
question  about  the  confidence  of  the  air- 
lines themselves  in  this  aircraft.  Is  it 
not  true  there  are  122  reservations,  which 
are  fairly  expensive,  which  have  been 
placed  for  this  aircraft. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Have  any  of  them 
been  canceled? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  It  is  my  under- 
standing there  have  been  no  cancella- 
tions by  commercial  airline  companies, 
and  one  of  the  major  airlines  of  this 
country  has  actually  considered  buying 
the  TU-144  from  Russia. 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  gone 
that  far.  I  suppose  the  gentleman  has 
read  the  publicity. 

Mr.  CONTE.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind.  That  was  one  of  the  prime  argu- 
ments that  got  me  to  go  along  with  the 
SST — that  if  we  did  not  go  along  with  it 
and  we  did  not  build  it,  the  American 
airlines  would  be  forced  to  go  on  the 
foreign  markets.  They  would  have  to  buy 
tiie  Concorde.  The  Soviets  have  not  been 
m  the  airplane  business,  but  they  are 
now,  and  they  are  seeking  to  sell  these 
airplanes  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Lastly,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  present  economic  projec- 
tions made  by  the  airline  companies  are 
based  on  the  reality  of  not  flying  super- 
?onically  over  the  continental  limits  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Definitely.  I  believe  that 
question  is  moot  at  this  point.  Secretary 
V'olpe,  President  Nixon,  and  Mr.  Shaffer 
tiie  head  of  FAA.  have  all  stated  that  this 
airplane  will  not  fly  supersonically  over 
land  massed  areas. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  for  a  very 
fine  statement. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker  ) . 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
throughout  my  section  of  the  country 
and  indeed  in  all  areas  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  airports  that  are  totally 
tied  up,  rail  systems  that  have  been  al- 
lowed to  disintegrate,  urban  bus  systems 
that  are  no  more,  and  highways  that 
are  just  one  long  parking  lot.  In  fact,  it 
can  be  said  that  although  there  may  be 
1.000  transportation  hapf>emngs  In  the 
United  States,  there  is  no  transportation 
system. 

Several  months  ago,  I  pointed  out  that 
if.  in  the  future,  we  are  going  to  spend 
money  on  transportation  as  we  have 
spent  transportation  funds  in  the  past, 
tlien  such  expenditures  will  be  a  waste. 
At  that  time  I  urged  the  Congress  to  pre- 
vent the  waste  of  transit  fimds  by  re- 
quiring future  expenditures  to  embody 
the  new  concepts  that  are  essential  to 
unraveling  our  national  transportation 
snarl. 

Yet  today  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriation  bill,  Con- 
gress continues  the  policies  of  the  past 
for  not  only  does  this  bill  fail  to  coordi- 


nate the  expenditures  of  Federal  trans- 
portation moneys,  it  cuts  back  funds  in 
vital  areas  of  rail  transportation  and 
urban  mass  transit. 

We  live  in  the  age  of  the  automobile 
and  airplane.  Because  of  the  emphasis 
on  these  two  modes  of  transit,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  convince  my  colleagues  of  the 
tu-gency  of  a  mass  transportation  solu- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  however,  that 
as  the  population  of  the  Nation  con- 
tinues to  grow,  the  rural  areas  of  today 
will  find  themselves  in  the  1970's,  1980's, 
and  1990's  facing  a  similar  situation  as 
occurred  in  my  section  of  the  country  in 
the  1940's.  1950's,  and  1960's. 

When  this  time  comes,  if  the  present 
transportation  trends  are  not  reversed 
and  new  direction  taken  to  coordinate 
our  transportation  systems,  the  rural 
areas  will  find,  more  airplanes  overhead, 
more  airports  using  up  open  space,  more 
highways  creating  new  trafQc  problems 
and  more  cars  infringing  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  indisputable  fact  is  that  even  in 
this  day  and  age  of  advanced  technology, 
the  railroad  is  the  one  means  of  trans- 
portation that  can  carry  the  greatest 
number  of  people  with  speed  and  com- 
fort and  with  the  least  imposition  on  the 
environment. 

I  do  not  speak  out  against  the  high- 
way trust  fund;  I  do  not  speak  out 
against  the  concept  of  an  airport  trust 
fund  or  a  mass  transit  trust  fund.  But 
not  one  of  these  modes  of  transporta- 
tion can  serve  the  Nation  by  itself. 

I  am  for  all  of  these  modes  of  trans- 
portation, but  I  am  for  them  in  a  bal- 
anced and  integrated  way. 

This  appropriation  bill  makes  the 
mistake  of  playing  to  the  transportation 
system  that  is  most  current  in  the  pub- 
lic spotlight  rather  than  providing  a  bal- 
ance of  funding  in  ratio  to  our  overall 
transportation  needs.  It  does  not  insist 
upon  coordination  and.  therefore,  pro- 
vides for  continuation  of  a  policy  that 
perpetuates  transportation  happenings 
rather  than  a  transportation  system. 

Where  are  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
that  say  if  you  build  a  Federal  highway 
you  have  to  c(X)rdinate  its  exits  with  rail 
links?  Where  are  the  provisions  in  the 
bill  to  construct  rail  links  between  air- 
ports and  urban  centers? 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  unless 
such  conditions  are  attached  to  Federal 
appropriation  bills,  nobody  is  going  to 
plan  these  coordinated  transit  systems 
on  their  own. 

It  is  incredible,  that  the  focal  point  of 
the  debate  on  this  bill  is  the  supersonic 
transfx)rt  project  which  is  involved  in 
getting  from  New  York  to  Europe  when 
thousands  of  people  cannot  even  travel 
without  difficulty  from  Norwalk,  Stam- 
ford, and  Greenwich,  Conn.,  to  New  York. 
It  may  seem  almost  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  a  single  transportation  trust 
fund  will  ever  be  established  to  fund  a 
coordinated  transit  system.  However, 
imtil  there  is  such  a  fund,  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  build  more  modes 
of  transportation,  but  it  will  not  be  better 
transportation. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 


sume to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Clancy ) . 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

We  live  today  in  a  transportation- 
oriented  society.  The  quality  of  trans- 
portation or  its  availability  determines 
our  mobility,  affects  our  capacity  for 
commerce,  and  even  influences  the 
ability  of  people  to  get  and  hold  jobs.  On 
the  international  scene,  transportation 
has  taken  on  a  new  importance  with  the 
advent  of  the  jets,  and  now  the  super- 
sonics  promise  to  further  compress 
travel  time  and  again  increase  the  con- 
sumer demand  for  air  travel.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  supersonic  transport  will 
not  only  keep  the  United  States  in  the 
forefront  of  world  aviation,  but  will  re- 
sult in  many  economic  benefits  to  the 
Nation  as  well.  It  is  well  to  point  out 
here  that  the  Government  will  collect 
a  royalty  on  all  U.S.  SST  sales  to  recover 
all  of  its  costs  plus  interest.  These 
royalty  provisions  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  return  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  all  sales  beyond  300  planes. 

There  are  many  positive  national  in- 
terests to  be  served  by  a  successful  SST 
program.  The  supersonic  transport  pro- 
gram which  President  Nixon  and  pre- 
uous  administrations  have  endorsed  is 
expected  to  provide  50,000  jobs  directly, 
and  many  more  will  be  indirectly 
created  as  a  result  of  the  SST's  impact 
on  our  economy.  Many  of  these  will  be 
high- technology  jobs,  of  the  type  which 
the  space  program  has  fostered  in  the 
past. 

The  GE  Co.  in  Evendale.  Ohio,  was 
selected  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
to  develop  and  produce  the  engine  which 
powers  the  U.S.  supersonic  transport.  It 
is  estimated  that  up  to  2.500  persons 
will  be  employed  by  General  Electric  in 
phase  III  and  up  to  8.000  in  the  produc- 
tion phase  of  this  program. 

The  economic  impact  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram which  we  have  mentioned  will  be 
felt  in  many  ways.  Here  at  home,  in- 
vestment expenditures  wUl  raise  em- 
ployment levels,  consumption,  and  tax 
revenues.  The  U.S.  workers  will  be  pro- 
ducing an  airplane  that  would  have 
otherwise  been  purchased  abroad  by 
U.S.  cEuriers.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  development  and  sale  of  the 
SST  will  have  a  favorable  net  effect  on 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  of  about 
$17  billion. 

As  a  result  of  technological  expertise, 
production  knowledge  and  risk  capital, 
capital  goods  have  historically  been  a 
major  factor  in  our  export  business.  Re- 
ports show  that  in  1967  the  largest  sin- 
gle contributor  to  the  export  business 
in  the  capital  goods  account  was  com- 
mercial airplanes.  This  amounted  to  $914 
million  or  8.4  percent  of  the  $10.9  billion 
of  capital  goods  sold  abroad.  In  other 
words,  this  $914  million  of  commercial 
airplane  exports  constitutes  22.3  per- 
cent of  the  total  $4.1  billion  merchan- 
dise trade  surplus  in  1967. 

The  American  tourist  will  still  travel 

«  abroad  and  will  still  be  able  to  fly  in 

supersonic  transports  whether  or  not  the 

United    States    builds    the    SST.    The 

French/British  Concorde  and  the  Rus- 
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sian  TD-144  are  in  fllght-teet  programs 
and  have  flown  supersonJcally.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  Concorde  will  enter  the 
market  in  early  1973.  As  far  as  super- 
sonic transports  are  concerned,  the  issue 
Is  merely  whether  tourists  will  ride  on 
Concordes  or  on  D.S.  SST-s.  Therefore,  it 
Is  the  sale  of  the  U.S.  SST  aircraft  that 
will  be  important  to  o»ir  balance-of- 
payments  position. 

The  prospects  of  a  supersonic  trans- 
port in  commercial  airline  operation  are 
both  exciting  and  unique.  There  are  risks 
in  undertaking  the  SST  program,  just  as 
there  are  risks  in  any  large  program  in- 
volving advances  in  the  state-of-the-art. 
In  the  engineering  and  in  the  design  of 
complex  technical  equipment. 

I  believe  that  the  doubts  raised  in  the 
report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Review  Committee 
have  been  satisfactorily  resolved  and  can 
be  dispelled. 

President  Nixon.  Secretary  Volpe.  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  have  stated 
that  the  SST  wiU  not  fly  supersonically 
over  Inhabited  land  masses.  The  airplane 
will  take  off  and  cruise  subsonically  until 
It  is  over  water  or  unpopulated  areas  be- 
fore aeeeleratlng  to  supersonic  speed. 
Therefore,  there  will  be  no  disturbance 
by  sonic  boom. 

In  an  attempt  to  understand  the  im- 
pact of  noise  generation  on  airport  en- 
vironment and  surrounding  communi- 
ties, aggressive  studies  of  engine  influ- 
ences, basic  research,  airplane  opera- 
tional procedures  and  scale  model /full- 
scale  testing  are  being  made.  Using  the 
measuring  points  established  by  the  PAA. 
the  SST  is  projected  to  be  substantially 
quieter  than  the  presently  operating  in- 
tercontinental subsonic  jets.  Improved 
operational  techniques  and  additional 
suppression  derices  are  a  solution  to  this 
challenge. 

To  insure  the  design  of  a  safe  and 
reliable     cabin     pressurization     system 
considerable  eni?ineering  development  in 
the  form  of  analyses  and  tests  have  been 
conducted  at   the  airplane  contractor's 
facilities  and  the  PAA.  While  the  SST 
cruise  altitudes  will  be  higher  than  the 
present    subsondc    commercial    jet    air- 
planes, the  SST  cabin  pressure  altitude 
will  be  essentially  the  same  as  in  subsonic 
jets.    Pressurization    limits    have    been 
validated  in  physiological  studies  at  the 
Civil  Aeromedical  Institute.  The  cabin 
pressurization  system  of  the  SST  is  de- 
signed with  sufiQcient  excess  capacity  to 
maintain    cabin    altitude    within    these 
regulations  in  the  event  of  an  emergency 
situation.  The  capability  of  maintaining 
control  of  the  cabin  pressure  to  assure 
passenger    safety    during    normal    and 
failure  conditions  is  a  prime  design  re- 
quirement of  the  SST. 

Although  the  temperature  on  the  out- 
side of  the  airplane  will  reach  425°  P 
during  supersonic  cruise,  four  independ- 
ent systems  wiU  provide  cabin  cooling, 
interskin  cooling,  and  heating,  with 
three  of  the  four  units  operating,  interior 
temperature  can  be  held  as  low  as  65°  P 
The  probabiUty  that  all  would  fail  simul- 
taneously is  extremely  remote;  however 
if  they  did.  it  would  take  at  least  10 
minutes  for  cabin  temperature  to  rise  to 
110°  P.  In  that  time  the  airplane  can 


safely  descend  to  8,000  feet  where  pre«- 
suriattlon  is  no  longer  required. 

Turbine  engine  design  technology  is 
sufficiently  advanced  so  that  the  SST 
engines  will  not  produce  visible  smoke 
over  the  complete  power  range. 

The  take-off  and  landing  "g"  forces 
will  be  essenUally  the  same  a«  with  to- 
day's aircraft.  The  acceleration  during 
all  phases  of  flight  will  be  gradual  and 
will  not  be  felt  by  passengers.  As  the 
clear  air  turbulence  is  less  at  the  SST 
cruise  altitude  than  at  current  flight 
altitudes,  the  possibility  of  encountering 
severe  turbulence  will  be  greatly  reduced. 
The  SST  will  have  a  much  greater  and 
safer  flexibility  or  speed  spread  than  a 
subsonic  jet  transport.  As  water  routes 
will  be  used,  the  air  turbulence  associ- 
ated with  mountains  will  not  be  a  prob- 
lem. In  addition,  gust  velocities  are  not 
as  severe  at  60,000  to  65.000  feet  as  they 
are  in   lower  altitudes. 

Cockpit  instrumentation  and  aircraft 
automatic  stability  control  systems  for 
the  SST  will  represent  an  appreciable 
advance  in  state-of-the-art  applications 
of  technology  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing ride  comfort  in  turbulence. 

The  advent  of  supersonic  transport  air- 
craft flying  routinely  in  the  stratosphere 
has  raised  the  question  of  inadvertent 
atmospheric      modification.      However, 
based  on  the  findings  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  worldwide  climate  will 
not  be  affected  adversely  as  the  local 
condensation  of  vapor  from  flights,  even 
on  crowded  routes,  wlU  be  spread  rapidly 
and  will  be  of  no  significance.  Based  on 
an  assumed  traffic  volume  of  four  flights 
per  day  for  400  supersonic  transport  air- 
planes, neither  water  vapor  absorption  of 
a    long-wave    radiation    nor    additional 
cloudiness — contrails— will  be  sufficient 
to    appreciably    disturb    either    strato- 
spheric properties  or  the  large-scale  cir- 
culations that  are  influenced  by  its  ther- 
modynamic state. 

SST  passengers  will  be  subjected  to  less 
radiation  exposure  than  their  subsonic 
counterparts  due  to  the  difference  in  ex- 
posure time.  As  a  result  of  the  induction 
system  temperatures,  the  SST's  environ- 
ment will  be  more  free  of  ozone  than  to- 
days  subsonic  jets.  Research  has  proven 
that  the  rate  of  ozone  decomposition  into 
oxygen  is  greatly  increased  at  higher 
temperatures.  Consequently,  at  the  SST 
induction  temperature  of  500°  P..  decom- 
position is  nearly  instantaneous. 

I  feel  that  the  above  discussion  ade- 
quately handles  some  of  the  so-caUed 
misconceptions  surrounding  the  SST.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
50  million  Americans  who  will  be  taking 
international  flights  by  1980  will  be  rid- 
ing SST's  made  in  the  U.S.A.  and  that 
mUlions  of  travelers  on  foreign  airlines 
wUl  also  enjoy  the  superiority  of  the  U  S 
SST. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  development  of 
the  supersonic  transport  will  significant- 
ly improve  the  balance-of -payments  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  and  that  the 
Government  wlU  recover  its  investment 
in  this  program  by  the  sale  of  the  planes. 

I  urge  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
support  the  decision  of  President  Nixon 
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to  enable  the  United  States  to  maintain 
her  leadership  In  the  field  of  aviaUwi 

Mr.  MIN8HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr 
Shrivex  ) . 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  appropriations  bill 
H.R.  14794.  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  fiscal  1970.  Within 
this  bill  Congress  is  providing  funding 
to  more  effectively  combat  the  growini? 
problems  of  air  traffic  cwigestlon  and 
aviation  safety.  In  addition,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  on  which  it  is 
my  privilege  to  serve,  has,  after  exten- 
sive hearings,  recommended  necessary 
funding  for  the  supersonic  transport 
program  to  Insure  the  continuing  avia- 
tion leadership  of  the  United  States. 

I  support  these  actions.  The  commit- 
tee has  recommended  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  hire  1,000  more 
air  traffic  control  operations  personnel 
than  the  2,800  budgeted.  In  addition, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  added 
$90  milUon  to  the  PAA  budget  for  the 
facilities  and  equipment  required  to 
help  meet  the  growing  air  traffic  con- 
gestion and  aviation  safety  problems 
Eventually,  such  costs  will  be  borne  by 
user  charges;  but  there  is  urgent  need 
to  move  ahead  and  we  are  asked  to  pro- 
vide funding  now. 

High  priority  is  to  be  given  for  the 
early  installation  of  long-range  radar, 
terminal  area  radar,  communications 
and  new  control  towers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  compelling 
reasons  why  the  United  States  must  move 
ahead  with  the  development  of  super- 
sonic transport  aircraft.  The  age  of  the 
supersonic  transport  aircraft  is  upon  us 
It  is  the  next  logical  step  forward  in 
commercial  aviation. 

The  British.  French,  and  Russians  al- 
ready are  flight  testing  their  own  ver- 
sions of  the  SST.  While  thev  stUl  have 
■bugs"  to  iron  out  in  their  experimental 
models,  these  countries  will  have  SST? 
in  service  years  before  an  American  SS"! 
is  ready. 

The  longer  we  delay,  the  more  SST's 
will  be  purchased  from  the  British  and 
the  French  and  the  Russians.  We  have 
been  wrestling  for  some  time  with  a  seri- 
ous balance-of-payments  problem  Air- 
craft sales  are  not  only  a  favorable  fac- 
tor in  our  balance  of  payments  at  the 
present  but  have  great  opportunity  for 
export  growth. 

Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation    Appropriations    under- 
scored the  importance  of  the  SST  to  the 
balance-of-payments  situation.  The  PAA 
Administrator,  John  H.  Shaffer,  stated: 
without  a  U.S.  SST  In  being  or  on  the  way 
U.S.  carrleiTB  would  probably  have  to  for  com- 
petitive reasons  import  about  300  Concordes 
by  1990.  at  a  cost  of  7  billion   U.S.  dollars 
nowlng  out  of  the  country.  Offsetting  that 
flow  to  some  degree  will  be  exports  of  about 
•  1.3  billion  In  additional  subsonic  lets  that 
will   be  sold  If  a  U.S.  SST  Is  not  available 
The   difference,    combined    with    the   $101  1 
billion  in  gold  How  that  would  otherwise  be 
earned  through  the  sale  of  U.S.  SST's  over- 
seas adds  up  to  a  possible  net  loss  of  CIS  8 
bllUon  for  the  United  States. 

In  this  bUl.  nearly  $96  million  will  be 
provided  for  the  continued  development 
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of  the  SST.  This  money,  along  with  un-  But  they  are  not  the  point,  the  one  and  Prwice,   or  to  the  benefit  of   the 

„hiiir«t.«^     RDnroDrtations     from     prior  that  really  counts.  For  just  about  all  of  United  States.                                ^  ^      i 

2a?s  ISu  SnancS  th"  ?^eS^ov^ern-  Jhem  apply  to  the  TU-144  being  built  by         And  the  mam  i-"«  ^/f>''|^.!«J,^ybS 

Ss  portion  Of  the  1970  costs  of  con-  the  Soviets,  and  to  the  British-French  ^^P^y-.'^^^f  ^[^^an^j'^f  i!^^ovL  SI 

^^^N"rt"he%rgr?sraS?ScS"hS^pro-  "°rS  told  that  the  balance  of  pay-  ^S"  bT.^d"^^n^'45=%1f^?£^^ 

onS  over  $623  mUlioS  on  this  pro-  ments  plus  which  would  be  enjoyed  by  SST  and  I  urge  the  House  to  support  the 

garT  To  cancel  the  pixjgram  now  would  airimes  buying  the  American  SST  would  committee  ^^^^ts  endeavor  to  keep  this 

Kbreach  the  Government's  contract  be  offset  by  a  balance  of  payments  minus  project   "'XnjJl     tlf'  Chairman     I 

ro^-of^afio^sssor-"-^^^  -^^rSz^zr^-T'^^'-  £lSS1s^^^^^^^^ 

argTo^miLtron,rrGoJ?^Tn!wS     ^liV^Uer,    mo.    Americans    are     "m^^^J^^^^^ 

Ume?he  300th  aircraft  is  sold.  built  or  not.  The  TU-144  and  the  Con-  tmguished  gentleman  f[o°J^  ^ff^*?^"" 

One  of  the  most  important  domestic  corde  will  carry  them  if  the  American  setts  on  his  extremely  able  leadership  in 
contributions  of  the  SST  program  is  the  SST  does  not.  the  field  of  transportation, 
f-^oact  it  will  have  on  employment.  It  We  are  told  that  the  sonic  boom  is  I  have  heard  few  reports  from  a  sub- 
Si  not  onTy  mean  jobs  at  Boemg  and  gomg  to  be  a  problem  if  the  American  committee  as  comprehensive  as  he  has 
General  Electric,  the  principal  contrac-  sST  is  buUt.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  SST—  made  to  this  committee, 
tors  the  work  wUl  be  spread  throughout  or.  rather,  two  versions  of  supersonic  However.  I  deeply  regret  tftat  «  ^^ 
the  country  touchmg  most  of  the  50  transports— are  going  to  be  flying  into  been  necessary  to  lunit  expenditures  ana 
States  At  the  production  stage  the  pro-  and  out  of  the  United  States  in  a  short  authorizations  on  Forest  highways  ano 
^ram  will  employ  an  estimated  50,000  time  now,  and  a  Russian-built  sonic  boom  public  lands  highway.  I  may  say  cnu- 
persons  directly  or  a  British-French-built  sonic  boom  is  cism  is  not  due  the  subcommittee  on  tms 

Mr  Chairman  there  are  those  who  no  different  than  an  American-built  transportation  bill.  Upon  inquiry,  I  have 
irgue  that  there  are  problems  connected  boom.  We  are  going  to  have  to  face  the  found  that  the  smaU  amount  proviaea 
with  the  SST  We  often  hear  the  argu-  sonic  boom  problem.  It  is  with  us.  Ameri-  is  a  result  of  the  administration  s  order 
ments  of  sonic  boom,  noise,  poUution.  can  SST  or  no  American  SST.  curtaUlng  construction  on  these  mgn- 
However  these  are  problems  which  must  We  are  told  there  will  be  safety  prob-  -ways.  This  curtailment  is  a  ^}f^^^- 
be  dealt'  with  through  continuing  re-  lems  with  the  American  SST.  But  this  These  are  important  roads  to  the  de- 
search  Meanwhile,  the  President  and  the  holds  true  with  the  other  SST's  also,  and  velopment  of  rural  economy  as  well  as  m 
Department  of  Transportation  have  we  are  better  at  solving  American  prob-  providing  access  to  our  forest  resources 
agreed  that  flights  at  supersonic  speed  lems  than  Russian  or  British  or  French  on  lands  in  Government  ownership, 
over  the  United  States  will  not  be  per-  problems.  In  many  States  the  ownership  of  land 
mitted  as  long  as  the  sonic  boom  is  an  We  are  told  of  a  wide  variety  of  envi-  ^y  the  Federal  Government  is  very  sub- 
•unacceptable  factor."  ronmental  problems  which  the  SST  may  stantlal.  In  my  State  of  Washington,  al- 

Many  of  the  reservations  being  voiced  cause.  I  think  this  danger  is  vastly  over-  most  30  percent  of  the  land  is  in  public 

today  about  the  SST  were  also  uttered  15  stated  but,  if  such  problems  are  going  to  domain.  Other  States  with  large  Federal 

years  ago  when  the  introduction  of  com-  develop,    they    are    going    to    develop  ownership  are :                                 p.^^^t 

mercial  jets  were  being  debated.  whether  or  not  America  builds  an  SST^  ^^„ 

My   colleague   from  Ohio    (Mr.  Min-  We  are  told  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that     Alaska ^ 

SHALL)     the  distinguished   ranking  Re-  there  may  not  be  a  market  for  a  super-     Arizona ** 

pubUca'n  on  the  subcommittee,  put  this  sonic  plane.  Well.  I  recall  some  20  years     California ^^ 

issue   in    proper    perspective    when    he  ago  hearing  that  there  might  not  be  a     Colorado ^ 

stated  during  the  heartogs:  market  for  commercial  jet  airplanes,  that     'j^^^^^,^--::::::::::::::::::::: 29 

one  question   that  came  up  earlier  was  military  apphcation  of  the  jet  was  the     ^^^^^^   gfl 

the   risk   factor   Involved   In   thU.   My   only  only  one  that  had  proven  feasible.                New  Mexico.- -  — -         ?* 

thought  was  that  the  Wright  Brothers  had  Boeing  gambled,  if  that  is  the  term,      Oklahoma    ^ 

a  risk  factor  when  they  took  off.  II  they  had  and  developed  what  became  its  700  jet     utah °? 

stayed  on  the  ground  wondering  whether  or  series.   And   it   has   sold   2,000   of   these      Wyoming   - *" 

not  they  would  get  up  In  the  air.  we  would  pi^nes  in  what  has  been  called  a  'ques-  .   ^,  governmental  ownership  in 

still  be  going  around  on  bicycles.  tionable"    market.    Denied    Government  ^^''^^  states  is  33  7  percent  of  the  total 

We  must  see  to  it  that  when  the  day  funds  for  assistance,  Boeing  was  able  to  ^^^^    These  lands  are  usually  in  areas 

of   extensive   supersonic   travel   arrives,  go  ahead  with  development  of  the  sub-  ^^^^^  j^om  centers  of  population.  As  is 

U.S.  aircraft  lead  the  way.  sonic  commercial  jet.  ^^  expected,  the  States  give  priority 

On  September  23.  1969,  President  It  is  not  able  to  go  ahead  with  SST  highways  which  are  needed  to  reduce 
Nixon  committed  this  Nation  to  proceed  development,  for  the  simple  reason  that  gg^on  on  existing  highways.  The 
with  SST  prototype  construction.  The  the  cost  is  too  high.  The  total  cost  or  ^^  ^^  ^^^^j  ^^eas  take  second 
House  today  must  act  favorably  to  pro-  SST  development  through  prototype  con-  ^  ^^^  ^he  needs  of  highways  to  de- 
vide  the  necessary  funds  to  fulfill  that  struction  and  test  wiU  be  approxunately  ^  wUdland  resources  usuaUy  come 
coEomitment.  To  do  otherwise  would  crip-  twice  the  net  worth  of  the  company  .And  v^op  wna  a 

pie  the  aircraft  manufacturing  industry  do  not  forget  that  industry  will  have  The  authorizations  for  forest  highways 
of  America  and  damage  severely  the  invest^  $410  miUion  by  that  tune,  too^  and  for  puSSS  Wghways  were  de- 
economy  of  our  Nation.  It  also  would  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  qu^taon  that  ^^^^^P^^J^^'e  ^his  situation.  Forest 
mean  the  United  States  would  surrender  there  will  be  new  problems  to  solve  with  >^  to  reiie  e  x,  ^^ 
aviation  leadership  to  the  British,  the  advent  of  the  SST.  ji^t  a^  there  were  J^fJ^  the  J^ti^Ll  forests.  PubUc 
French,  and  Russians.  new  problems  with  the  raUroad  the  [i^^JigJ,'^\yrare  highways  through 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  steamship,  the  airplane,  the  automo-  ^^l^^^J^  or  urn^served  PUbUc 
glad  to  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con-  bUe-presiunably.  with  the  advent  of  the  j^^P'^nontSable    Indian    lands,    and 

IZfur  ScKir^'""  '""  '^"'^"     "YSaSt  previously  thought  that  we     oXr'pederal  nervations. 

'""m^ hS'S  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in     would  be  seriously  considering  backing     ^f^"- f^^^^g^^o^  $16'Sf: 

support    of    the    supersonic    transport     off   from   progress   just   because   there     {f^^^^j^^p^^^^^^ds  JS^S^s  Ind  $30 

^^^?Sv%rard  a  lot  today,  and  we  will     ^'^VX^t,  Mr  Ch^rman   ti^t  ^     n^on   for  ^o^   highways   for  ^ 

rivX:itrrren^cr^rS    ---em-^^^Vr  1     thC    Et}  B^^^ '^t^rco^r^, 

^^^rSS-J^tt^r-"^'^'^^""^'^     U.^t?i^To?£'£Zr^^^^Z     rSierP^^S^^^oTrstateS^that. 
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at  the  rate  of  $33  million  per  year,  it 
would  take  100  years  to  complete  the 
forest  highways  system.  We  do  not  have 
reliable  figures  on  the  total  public  lands 
highway  needs:  however,  we  do  know 
that  the  needs  are  also  tremendous. 
There  is  no  planned  public  lands  high- 
way system  such  as  exists  for  forest 
highways:  however,  these  highways  are 
on  the  planned  State  systems.  The  States 
submit  their  highest  priorities  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  which  allots 
the  funds  on  the  basis  of  highest  need. 
The  submissions  each  year  by  thfe  States 
are  about  10  times  the  available  authori- 
zation. This  is  an  indication  of  the  size 
of  the  problem. 

The  importance  of  these  roads  in  the 
overall  national  interest  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  very  graphic  example.  The 
national  forests,  public  lands,  and  In- 
dian reservations  provide  an  annual  cut 
of  timber  approaching  15  billion  board 
feet.  About  one  half  of  this  timber  is 
converted  Into  lumber  and  plywood  for 
home  construction — an  amount  sufficient 
to  build  about  1  million  homes. 

The  cost  of  lumber  Is  affected  in  part 
by  thV'cost  of  transportation.  This  cost, 
for  truck  hauling  is  more  nearly  pro- 
portional to  time  of  travel  rather  than 
miles  traveled.  The  construction  of  com- 
paratively high-speed  highways  to  con- 
nect to  the  lower  standard  resource  de- 
velopment roads  will  greatly  cut  down 
this  travel  time.  In  the  West,  timber 
hauls  are  sometimes  up  to  100  miles  from 
forest  to  mill. 

I  assume  that  the  amounts  Included 
in  this  bill  are  the  best  estimate  of  cash 
requirements  needed  to  meet  obligations 
of  the  curtailed  program.  It  may  be  too 
late  this  fiscal  year  to  prevail  on  the 
administration  to  restore  the  cuts  in  ap- 
portionment for  these  highways.  How- 
ever. I  do  urge  that  the  administration 
reconsider  its  ultimatum  of  killmg  the 
public  lands  and  forest  highways 
program. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  relate  a 
small  episode.  There  is  an  Indian  village 
of  Queets  in  the  Far  West  in  my  own 
district.  There  is  also  the  Indian  village 
of  Taholah.  at  a  distance  of  some  20 
miles.  At  Taholah.  the  Government  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  for  Indian 
health  facilities  which  should  be  avail- 
able to  all  Indians  in  that  area.  However, 
because  the  public  lands  road  going  from 
Taholah  to  Queets  has  been  8  years  In 
construction— and  is  not  done  yet — In- 
dian Health  Service  people  must  go  at 
the  present  time  85  miles  to  reach  Ta- 
holah. This  is  a  waste  of  Government 
money  to  ask  employees  to  travel  85 
down  and  85  miles  back  to  attend  the 
medical  needs  which  are  substantial  in 
the  area. 

These  villages  are  among  the  highest 
level  of  poverty.  They  need  health  pro- 
grams. Taholah  has  shown  a  marked  de- 
crease in  disease  since  the  establishment 
of  their  medical  facility. 

Now,  how  stupid  can  we  be  in  refusing 
to  complete  a  road  with  funds  desig- 
nated for  this  very  purpose  and  at  the 
same  time  have  to  provide  in  the  budget 
travel  money  to  travel  four  times  the  dis- 
tance which  a  little  more  money  on  a 
road  could  erase? 
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Does  the  administration  by  Its  policy 
suggest  to  us  that  we  should  build  ex- 
tensive health  facilities  in  two  locations 
20  miles  apart?  If  this  is  so,  boondog- 
gling is  a  gentle  word  for  this  kind  of 
activity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  had  enough  of 
this  kind  of  governmental  nonsense.  It 
is  high  time  we  worked  at  commonsense 
and  fiscally  responsible  Government 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as. he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  iMr. 
Pelly). 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, under  the  able  leadership  of  its 
chairman,  has  done  its  usual  excellent 
and  thorough  job. 

There  is  one  area,  however,  on  which 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  report  expresses  approval 
of  the  creation  of  a  new  OfHce  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Environment  and 
Urban  Studies.  The  committee  felt,  how- 
ever, that  the  responsibilities  of  this  of- 
fice were  not  properly  spelled  out  and 
withheld  the  request  for  additional  per- 
sormel  made  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

The  role  to  be  played  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Environment  and 
Urban  Studies,  as  it  relates  to  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment  and  the  urban 
problem  confronting  our  Nation,  will  be 
significant. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would,  therefore,  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
crisis  our  Nation  faces  with  environmen- 
tal and  urban  problems.  I  would  express 
the  hope  that  the  Information  relative  to 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Environment  and 
Urban  Studies  will  lead  to  proper  rec- 
ognition of  the  Important  functions  it 
performs.  I  believe  that  the  Senate,  after 
a  full  and  complete  study  of  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environment 
and  Urban  Studies,  will  act  favorably  on 
the  Department's  request  for  additional 
personnel. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  our  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Reuss' 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too. 
want  to  add  my  tribute  to  this  great  sub- 
committee, to  its  chairman  and  to  every 
member  of  it.  I  do  not  know  of  a  sub- 
committee which  has  done  harder  work 
and  has  been  more  open  with  its  col- 
leagues. It  is  a  delight  to  do  business  with 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  my  time 
to  point  out  how  the  bill  before  us  high- 
lights our  national  priorities. 

Take  mass  transit.  At  least  100  million 
Americans  desperately  need  some  better 
way  of  getting  around  our  cities  than  the 
present  air-polluting,  fender-crumpling, 
traffic-jamming,  tax-eating  Internal 
combustion  automobile. 

The  mass  transit  research  and  devel- 
opment advance  appropriation  request 
was  for  $50  million,  enough  at  least  to 
make  a  start  in  developing  new  systems 
of  mass  transit  that  will  carry  people 
safely.  inexpensively,  conveniently, 
speedily,  and  without  polluting  the  at- 
mosphere. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us,  as 
has  been  remarked  earlier,  cuts  that  in 
two,  from  $50  to  $25  million. 

Yet  it  gives  every  penny  requested.  $96 
million,  to  the  supersonic  transport. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  it.  I  will  stipulate 
that,  if  the  SST  works,  it  will  cut  down 
air  travel  time  between  New  York  and 
Paris  from  5 '2  to  3  hours.  As  far  as  I 
can  see,  the  principal  beneficiaries  will 
be  a  handful  of  jetsetters,  a  gaggle  of 
international  playboys,  and.  if  I  may 
coin  a  phrase,  an  effete  corps  of  impu- 
dent snobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  hurt  millions 
whose  peace  will  be  shattered  by  the 
noise  of  the  SST  and  its  air  pollution. 

In  the  famous  suppressed  administra- 
tion ad  hoc  report  on  the  SST.  the  Treas- 
ury says  it  will  hurt,  not  help,  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  The  Interior  and 
HEW  Departments  say  it  will  degrade 
the  environment.  The  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  calls  it  a  financial  white 
elephant. 

So.  why  in  heaven's  name  are  we 
building  it.  then,  and  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense? 

It  is  said  that  it  will  give  America 
prestige.  Prestige  my  eye.  Is  it  prestigious 
to  be  fourth  on  the  world  scene  with  a 
white  elephant — after  the  British  and 
the  French  and  the  Russians? 

Well,  it  is  said,  it  will  help  the  SST's 
prime  contractors.  General  Electric  and 
Boeing  Aircraft.  They  are  already  re- 
ceiving billions  every  year  In  governmen- 
tal contracts,  and  are  already  second 
and  ninth,  respectively,  on  the  list  of 
favored  defense  contractors.  However, 
they  want  more. 

I  have  nothing  against  General  Elec- 
tric or  Boeing.  In  fact  I  like  both  very 
much.  But  why  in  the  name  of  common- 
sense  do  we  not  put  Boeing  to  work 
making  a  new  mass  transit  vehicle,  and 
GE  to  work  producing  a  pollution-free 
engine  for  it?  If  we  do,  mankind  all  over 
the  world  will  call  us  blessed.  And  Amer- 
ica will  gain  some  real  prestige. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes,  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  On  the  question  of  pres- 
tige the  Under  Secretary  of  State  Alexis 
Johnson  in  his  report  to  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee said  this : 

One  .specific  aspect  of  this  position  in  our 
view  Ls  that  It  would  not  be  proper  to  ba.-^e 
the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  project  on 
any  generalized  concept  on  the  enhance- 
ment of  United  States  prestige,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes,  and  one  member  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Dr. 
Houthaker,  asked  what  prestige  there  is 
in  a  white  elephant. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding, 
if  I  am  correct,  we  have  4  minutes  re- 
maining on  this  side.  I  would  like  to 
again  commend  the  chairman  and  all 
the  other  subcommittee  members  for  the 
outstanding  manner  in  which  we  have 
conducted  the  hearings  this  year.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  this  sub- 
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committee  for  3  years.  I  think  that  in  this 
year's  testimony  we  had  more  testimony 
in  this  1  year  than  we  have  had  in  the 
other  2  years  combined.  We  went  into  all 
the  programs  in  detail  and  my  colleagues, 
especially  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte),  did 
a  lot  of  research  on  his  own  and  he  is 
to  be  commended  for  that.  I  also  com- 
mend him  on  coming  to  the  decision 
wliich  he  has  made. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
tjcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
start  to  read  the  bill,  I  am  going  to 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  for  amend- 
ment at  any  point.  If  there  is  anyone 
now  who  would  object  to  that  procedure. 
I  will  not  make  the  request. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
time  when  the  country  is  faced  with  an 
urgent  need  to  review  its  budgetary  pri- 
orities. On  the  one  hand  we  must  dra- 
matically increase  our  efforts  to  control 
air  and  water  pollution,  to  increase  our 
stock  of  available  housing,  to  provide 
lobs  and  train  those  with  limited  skills, 
and  to  attack  the  problems  of  the  poor 
and  aged  who  are  left  behind  as  inflation 
Kallops  along,  and  medical  costs  and  in- 
terest rates  soar.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  watch  our  expenditures  closely,  to 
avoid  stimulating  the  same  inflation 
which  gnaws  away  at  the  quality  of  the 
lives  of  most  Americans. 
.  The  development  of  the  SST  is  sym- 
bolic of  our  unwillingness  to  come  to 
lerms  with  this  dilemma.  Which  expendi- 
tures are  we  watching?  We  are  closely 
watching  expenditures  for  medical  re- 
.search,  water  pollution  control,  and  fed- 
erally assisted  housing.  We  are  closing 
our  eyes  to  massive  expenditures  for  cer- 
tain defense  systems  of  doubtful  effec- 
tiveness, for  the  military  support  of  a 
regime  that  is  unwilling  to  make  any 
political  sacrifices  to  gain  the  loyalty  of 
u.s  own  people,  and  for  the  SST. 

Our  priorities  are  seriously  out  of  bal- 
ance. We  can  begin  to  restore  balance 
to  our  national  goals  by  deferring  the  $96 
million  included  in  H.R.  14794  for  SST 
prototype  development  costs,  and  re- 
assessing our  original  commitment  in 
light  of  present  national  priorities.  If 
industry  believes  that  the  SST  is  com- 
mercially feasible,  then  I  think  that  it 
.Nhould  go  ahead  on  its  own. 

The  administration  carefully  marked 
down  the  costs  of  SST  development  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  the  point  where 
ihey  appear  a  bargain.  Like  the  prover- 
bial encyclopedia  salesman,  however, 
they  will  keep  coming  back,  each  time 
a.sking  for  a  little  more:  $315  million  in 
n.scal  1971.  $189  million  in  fiscal  1972. 
By  fiscal  1974,  we  will  have  spent  over 
il.2  billion  on  prototype  development 
alone.  As  Fortune  magazine  has  stated, 
the  industrj'  will  not  stop  there.  It  says: 
The  manufacturers  are  hoping  for  major 
Government  participation  through  the  pro- 
duction phase. 

And  further: 

If  the  manufacturers  get  their  way,  total 
Oovernment  Investment  could  rise  to  $4  bll- 
:ion. 


I  think  that  we  must  draw  the  line 
now.  The  time  is  getting  late. 

The  SST  Is  the  only  aircraft  to  be  com- 
missioned and  directly  subsidized  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  strictly  com- 
mercial use.  Our  initial  commitment  was 
made  at  a  time  when  our  defense  budget 
was  running  at  $50  billion,  not  $80  bil- 
lion; when  cost  of  living  was  increasing 
at  a  steady  1  percent  a  year,  not  a  spiral- 
ing  6  percent.  The  combined  net  worth  of 
the  aerospace  Industry  was  only  about  $4 
billion.  The  Federal  budget  was  about 
one-half  what  it  is  today.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  Black  and  Osborne 
committee  to  President  Kennedy  in  1963 
stressed  that  industry  could  not  obtain 
necessary  development  capital  in  the  pri- 
vate market.  So  in  1963  the  FAA  was 
given  management  control  of  the  SST. 
Congress  was  promised  a  definitive  fi- 
nancing plan  which  it  finally  received  in 
1967. 

By  then,  times  had  changed.  The  aero- 
space industry  had  a  net  income  of  over 
$600  million.  $240  million  above  the  fig- 
ure for  1963.  The  combined  net  worth 
of  the  aerospace  industry  had  increased 
by  $1.6  billion  since  the  earlier  period. 

I  think  that  if  there  is  in  fact  demand 
for  the  SST.  private  industry  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  develop  the  aircraft.  Fedeial 
subsidies  have  created  an  artificial  situ- 
ation where  the  demand  for  the  aircraft 
has  been  ignored.  It  is  a  strange  twist  of 
the  democratic  process  when  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  is  told  that  he  must  have 
a  supersonic  transport  plane  whether  he 
wants  one  or  not.  It  is  a  novel  situation 
where  Government  administrators  de- 
cide when  a  product  is  going  to  be  placed 
on  the  market,  without  regard  for  its  eco- 
nomic utility,  and  without  consideration 
for  its  environmental  side  effects.  We  are 
told  that  American  prestige  in  world  air 
travel  is  at  stake.  This  is  all  too  reminis- 
cent of  the  justification  for  our  esca- 
lated involvement  in  Vietnam.  It  has  be- 
come   a    de\1ce    for    avoiding    careful 

analysis. 

How  is  the  average  person  affected  by 
the  development  of  the  SST?  The  SST 
is  not  .safer,  or  more  economical,  or  more 
comfortable  than  presently  available  air- 
craft. The  new  jumbo  jets  will  carry  as 
manv  passengers,  at  cheaper  fares.  The 
SST's  will  sell  for  between  $40  and  $48 
million.  This  places  a  tremendous  burden 
on  capital  structure  of  the  airlines.  Not 
only  will  SST  fares  be  high,  but  the  in- 
creased investment  will  probably  inflate 
co.sts  to  the  extent  that  increased  fares 
will  be  necessary  on  all  routes. 

The  average  American  will  never  fly  on 
an  SST.  It  will  be  a  luxury  enjoyed  by 
only  1  percent  of  the  population,  who  are 
willing  to  pay  a  premium  to  fly  a  little 
faster  to  Europe  or  the  Far  East. 

Although  the  SST,  according  to  the 
FAA,  will  not  fly  over  land,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  pressures  to  permit  over- 
land flight.  Sweden,  Ireland,  and  West 
Germany  have  banned  such  flights.  The 
FAA  refuses  to  prohibit  them  categori- 
cally. Once  it  appears  that  the  SST  is  not 
economically  viable  unless  overland 
flights  are  allowed,  I  believe  that  the 
pressures  to  permit  such  flights  will  be 
irresistable. 

The  results  will  be  catastrophic  for 
many  of  us.  There  will  be  ear-shattering 


sonic  booms  over  a  50-mile  swath  be- 
neath the  aircraft.  Experience  with  Air 
Force  reconnaissance  flights  have  already 
demonstrated  the  harmful  effects  of  such 
sonic  booms.  Houses  quake,  windows 
shatter,  and  nerves  are  jarred.  I  question 
whether  thousands  must  suffer  this,  so 
that  a  few  can  travel  a  few  hours  faster. 
Our  transportation  needs  are  more 
down  to  earth.  We  need  faster  and  more 
convenient  ways  to  reach  our  airports, 
we  need  to  improve  our  airports  to  pro- 
vide better  air  traffic  control  and  greater 
safety.  We  need  more  airports  to  relieve 
congestion.  We  need  mass  transit  sys- 
tems in  many  of  our  major  cities. 

The  technological  abilities  of  the  Aero- 
space Industry  apply  equally  to  solving 
the  problems  of  our  cities.  There  is  cur- 
rently no  job  shorUge  in  this  industry. 
and  SST  development  is  not  necessary 
as  a  pump-priming  technique  to  gener- 
ate employment.  Problems  of  absorbing 
the  hard-core  unemployed  into  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  this  countr>'  are  much  more 
pressing.  Rather  than  pursue  the  goa!  of 
developing  technology  for  the  sake  of 
technology  alone,  in  the  construction  of 
the  SST.  I  urge  the  Aerospace  Industry 
to  turn  instead  toward  using  .systems 
techniques  for  overcoming  our  urgent 
urban  and  environmental  problems. 

We  are  moving  toward  controlling  tlie 
arms  race,  a  self-defeating  cycle  which 
diverts  precious  resources  from  crucial 
national  problems.  Eto  we  need  to  embark 
on  a  federally  funded  "air  race  "?  Do  we 
follow  Russia.  Britain  and  France  on  a 
merrv  chase  to  develop  technology  which 
has  no  public  acceptance,  and  no  proven 
utility  or  economic  feasibility?  I  think 
not. 

This  is  technocracy  with  a  vengeance. 
We  must  shed  this  bias,  and  accept  the 
proposition  that,  in  the  final  analysis, 
our  national  pride  and  prestige  do  not 
rest  on  whether  we  get  to  the  moon  first. 
or  whether  we  build  a  plane  that  flies  400 
miles  per  hour  faster  than  somebody 
else's  plane.  It  rests  instead  on  the  qual- 
Itv  of  life  which  we  enjoy. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  14794.  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  but  in  opposition  to  the 
appropriation  of  $95,958,000  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  civil  supersonic  t:  an.sport 
aircraft. 

The  legislation  belore  the  House  today 
contains  several  important  provi.sJon^. 
including  the  funds  to  authorize  1.000 
new  air  traffic  control  {lersonnel  above 
the  2.800  new  slots  provided  for  in  the 
budget.  I  have  advocated  funds  to  hire 
new  air  controllers  for  the  past  several 
years  and  this  is  an  important  step  in 
easing  the  hazards  produced  by  air  traffic 
congestion  over  our  Nation's  major  jet- 
ports.  Those  of  us  who  have  read  the 
alarming  number  of  "near  misses"  over 
Kennedy  Airport  commend  this  provision 
to  our  colleagues. 

In  addition  the  1970  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Transpoitation 
and  related  agencies  provides  $224  mil- 
lion for  equipment  and  facilities  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  re- 
lieve air  congestion  and  to  Improve  air 
safety.  This  represents  $90  million  more 
than  requested  and  is  a  mandate  from 
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Congress  to  the  PAA  to  step  up  activities 
In  this  area. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  bill  on  the 
one  hand  recognizes  these  urgent  pri- 
orities in  spending  to  Improve  the  Na- 
tion's airwayiF  and  then  proceeds  to  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  nearly  $96 
million  to  continue  the  development  of  a 
civil  supersonic  transport.  I  have  opposed 
this  project  since  it  was  first  proposed 
and  sent  to  Congress  by  the  last  adminis- 
tration. The  Bcientiflc  and  technological 
evidence  relating  to  the  control  of  sonic 
boom  reinforce  my  opposition  to  this 
expenditure. 

We  are  told  by  Government  ofiBcials 
that  the  SST  will  only  fly  supersonically 
over  water  and  subsonic  speeds  overland. 
I  have  serious  reservations  about  approv- 
ing an  appropriation  based  on  a  mere 
promise  that  the  aircraft  will  not  fly  over- 
land until  we  have  perfected  the  control 
of  sonic  boom.  I  also  must  challenge  the 
economic  justification  for  building,  sub- 
sidizing, and  fostering  the  development  of 
a  supersonic  aircraft  which  cannot  fly 
overland. 

In  addition  to  these  reasons  the  im- 
known  -future  costs,  the  lack  of  evidence 
of  the  need  to  compete  with  other  na- 
tions in  this  field,  the  potential  hazards 
to  health  and  property  from  the  aircraft, 
and  the  need  for  these  funds  in  other 
areas  are  several  other  grounds  for  my 
opposition.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  strike  these 
funds. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  deeply  and  particularly  concerned 
with  one  aspect  of  H.R.  14794.  That  is  the 
amount  appropriated  for  forest  high- 
ways. In  fiscal  1969  the  appropriation  for 
forest  highways  was  $29,000,000.  The 
estimate  for  1970  was  $30  million.  How- 
ever, only  $18,000,000  is  provided  for  in 
this  bill,  a  $12  million  reduction  below 
the  1970  estimate. 

This  is  the  wrong  place  to  cut  funds. 
These  moneys  are  used  to  construct  and 
improve  main  highways  within  or  ad' 
jacent  to  national  forests.  Their  develop- 
ment is  essential  to  the  forest  products 
industry.  This  system  is  approximately 
25,600  miles  in  total  length  and  is  of 
great  value  and  benefit  to  all  Federal 
land  resource  users.  They  move  people 
and  commodities  to  and  from  our  na- 
tional forests,  an  at)solutely  vital  func- 
tion. 

In  the  State  of  Oregon,  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  owns  52  percent  of  the 
land,  much  of  which  hes  within  national 
forests,  this  forest  highway  system  rep- 
resents a  most  critical  communications 
link  for  the  peoples'  use.  Much  more  than 
has  been  done  with  this  system  needs  to 
be  done.  Instead  of  reducing  this  appro- 
priation we  should  be  increasing  it. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  other  body 
increases  the  amount  to  be  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  so  that  necessary  devel- 
opment of  this  most  critical  forest  high- 
ways program  will  not  be  slowed. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  go  on  record  opposed  to  spending  $96 
million  for  the  SST  plane  at  a  time  when 
the  Nation  is  committed  to  cutting  back 
and«ghting  inflatiort 

How  can  we  justify  an  outlay  this  large 
for  machinery  research  and  production 
when  we  say  we  must  cut  the  budget  in 


the  area  of  antlpoverty,  crime  preven- 
tion, and  pollutioD  control? 

We  should  also  question  whether  our 
Govermnent  should  get  Involved  in  a 
project  which  is  basically  commercial  and 
should  be  left  to  private  enterprise. 

As  the  ad  hoc  committee  has  pointed 
out,  the  military  weapons  systems  ad- 
vancement will  not  be  aided  by  the  SST 
program.  We  cannot  Justify  the  outlay 
on  these  grounds. 

I  do  not  believe  that  196&-70  is  the 
time  to  go  ahead  with  this  expensive 
project.  The  economy  dictates  frugality. 
The  problems  of  the  Nation  dictate  a  re- 
consideration of  priorities.  And  most  of 
all,  the  SST  project  itself  demands  fur- 
ther study  to  insure  against  increased  en- 
vironmental pollution,  noise.  £uid  other 
hazards  to  passengers  and  crew. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  H.R.  14794  is  generally 
soimd,  insofar  as  its  responsiveness  to 
the  Nation's  fiscal  problems  is  concerned. 
In  other  words,  viewing  H.R.  14794 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  total  impact 
on  the  Federal  budget,  it  is  quite  satis- 
factory inasmuch  as  it  provides  for  a 
funding  growth  for  the  E>epartment  of 
Transportation  which  is  consonant  with 
the  rate  of  growth  of  our  national 
revenues. 

I  would  particularly  commend  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  Includ- 
ing in  this  bill  two  major  Items  which 
are  intended  to  alleviate  our  growing  air 
traffic  crisis. 

The  first  item  is  addition  of  1,000  air 
traffic  control  personnel  above  the  2,800 
specified  in  the  budget.  The  shortage  of 
persormel  in  the  centers  which  literally 
hold  the  lives  of  thousands  of  commer- 
cial, general  and  private  aviation  travel- 
ers in  their  hands  has  become  a  national 
shame,  and  this  legislation  will  be  ex- 
tremely meaningful  both  in  making  the 
skies  safer  and  in  relieving  current  air 
traffic  controllers  of  intolerable  work 
overloads. 

The  second  item  is  the  addition  of  $90 
million  more  than  the  $134  million 
originally  budgeted  for  equipment  and 
facilities  for  the  FAA.  This  too,  will  be 
an  important  gain  in  the  area  of  air 
safety. 

I  noted  that  among  the  new  facilities 
will  be  54  control  towers,  two  of  which 
are  located  at  relatively  small  Colorado 
airports  which  sorely  need  positive  con- 
trol to  handle  an  increasing  traffic  pat- 
tern. I  am  very  familiar  with  both  of 
these  facilities — the  Arapahoe  County 
Airport,  which  is  located  in  my  district, 
and  the  Aspen  Airport,  located  in  the 
western  portion  of  Colorado — and  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  the  money 
spent  will  pay  dividends  in  flight  safety. 

There  are  two  aspects  about  H.R. 
14794  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
modified  because  they  run  counter  to  our 
national  priorities. 

First.  I  feel  that  our  Nation  is  years 
behind  schedule  in  the  development  and 
deployment  of  mass  urban  transporta- 
tion systems.  This  is  a  situation  which 
cannot  help  but  detract  from  the  quality 
of  life,  not  only  in  the  inner  city  but  for 
those  in  the  suburbs  as  well.  Many  au- 
thorities believe  that  immobility  is  a 
prime  factor  in  the  sociological  ills  which 
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plague  our  lower-  and  middle-income 
families,  and  from  my  personal  observa- 
tions I  believe  this  theory  to  be  correct. 
Thus.  I  view  it  88  imfortunate  that  H.R. 
14794  reduces  by  $4  mllUon  the  requested 
appropriation  for  high-speed  ground 
transportation  research  and  develop- 
ment; by  $12  million  the  request  for 
transportation  planning,  research,  and 
development;  and  by  $30  million  the 
hoped-for  research  and  technical  studies 
for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  provides 
$95.9  million  for  continued  development 
of  a  supersonic  transport  aircraft.  While 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  expenditure  of 
some  funds  for  SST  technology.  I  defi- 
nitely believe  that  proceeding  headlong 
with  deployment  of  SST  aircraft  is  un- 
wise. For  one  thing,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  that  until  and  unless 
some  startling  breakthroughs  are 
achieved  in  the  sonic  boom  problem,  this 
system  will  be  extremely  limited  in  its 
applications  and  thus  will  benefit  a  min- 
uscule of  our  population.  For  another.  I 
cannot  believe  that,  considering  the 
strained  condition  of  our  budget,  deploy- 
ment of  SST  to  the  airlines  is  more  im- 
portant than  deployment  of  decent  mass 
urban  transportation  systems. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  note  that 
adequate  funding  for  ground  systems 
would  cost  less  than  half  of  the  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1970  appropriation  for 
the  SST. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  spending  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  development  of  a  supersonic 
transport.  My  opposition  is  not  based  on 
lack  of  concern  for  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  world  aviation.  My  op- 
position is  not  based  on  a  lack  of  sen- 
sitivity to  the  impact  on  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem  if  other  nations  takn 
over  the  supersonic  transport  field. 

I  am  opposed  to  Government  fund- 
ing of  this  program  principally  for  three 
reasons. 

First,  I  think  the  current  financial 
crisis  demands  that  we  hold  down  Gov- 
ernment spending  whenever  and  wher- 
ever possible,  and  I  personally  do  not 
consider  spending  the  taxpayer's  dollar 
to  insure  a  2 'i -hour  flight  time  to  Paris 
a  matter  of  top  priority. 

Second,  I  think  the  basic  burden  of 
flnancing  the  program  should  fall  upon 
private  enterprise  itself.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible, as  some  of  my  colleagues  have  sug- 
gested, that  an  SST  authority  could  float 
bonds  through  regular  channels,  and  the 
Government  might  guarantee  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest;  other  forms  of  indi- 
rect assistance  might  also  be  considered. 
Third,  to  the  extent  that  Federal  funds 
are  available  for  mass  transportation.  I 
believe  we  should  direct  our  efforts  to- 
ward improving  transit  between  and 
within  our  cities.  Our  airways  and  high- 
ways are  already  overburdened;  Gov- 
ernment funds  must  be  aimed  at  eas- 
ing— not  complicating — the  problems  of 
congestion. 

I  want  to  be  clear  on  this  point:  I  do 
believe  development  of  a  supersonic 
transport  might  be  desirable.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  it  is  desirable  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  an 
estimated  additional  $602  million  to  com- 
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plete   development   and   testing   of   the 
supersonic  transport. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
often  commented  on  those  aspects  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  pro- 
grams that  I  believe  can  be  improved.  I 
have  been  concerned  about  the  highway 
beautlflcatlon  progrtim.  aircraft  noise, 
the  transportation  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials, to  name  only  a  few.  In  those  cases 
where  I  disagreed  with  the  course  of  ac- 
tion recommended,  I  have  made  my  views 
known. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  in 
support  of  an  activity  being  carried  out  by 
Secretary  Volpe  and  the  Department  of 
Traixsportation.  Early  in  his  administra- 
tion, Secretary  Volpe  created  an  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environ- 
ment and  Urban  Systems.  This  Office  has 
the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  our 
transportation  systems  are  planned  and 
constructed  in  a  manner  that  is  most 
beneficial  to  the  environment.  For  ex- 
ample, highways  and  airports  are  not  to 
be  built  in  a  manner  that  degrades  the 
surrounding  areas.  Whether  it  be  noise 
pollution,  scenic  beauty,  protection  of 
parks  and  wildlife  areas,  this  Office  has 
the  responsibility  of  insuring  that  Fed- 
eral programs  protect  rather  than  de- 
stroy. 

The  task  of  those  in  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Environment  and 
Urban  Systems  is  not  an  easy  one.  The 
need  for  transportation  often  comes  in 
confilct  with  other  values,  values  that  are 
not  as  well  represented  when  decisions  on 
highway  routes,  new  aircraft  develop- 
ments are  made.  A  strong  voice  for  the 
environment  is  needed  at  these  policy 
councils.  It  is  the  job  of  those  in  this 
office  to  inform  Secretary  Volpe  of  the 
environmental  considerations  involved 
in  trEinsportation  programs. 

Fortunately,  Secretary  Volpe  has 
chosen  an  individual  who  is  well  quali- 
fied to  head  this  office.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary J.  D.  Braman.  former  mayor  of  Se- 
attle. Wash.,  has  carried  out  his  respon- 
.sibillties  with  vigor  and  foresight.  The 
rerouting  of  the  New  Orleans  Express- 
way around  the  Vieux  Carre,  one  of  the 
oldest  historic  areas  in  the  country,  is 
an  example  of  his  activity.  Those  of  us 
concerned  about  the  impact  of  our  in- 
terstate highway  system  on  our  cities 
are  watching  with  keen  interest  on  the 
decisions  made  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  on  similar  problems 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  report  fails 
to  recognize  the  need  for  an  expanded 
effort  in  this  area.  This  office  is  called 
on  to  meet  with  many  different  advisory 
bodies  that  deal  with  parks,  highways, 
and  all  the  other  aspects  of  the  environ- 
ment that  impinge  on  transportation. 
These  coordinating  efforts  are  central  to 
the  question  of  whether  we  can  build 
a  better  America,  a  nation  that  is  both 
convenient  and  yet  attractive  to  the 
eye.  The  quality  of  American  life  is  in- 
extricably mixed  with  the  decisions  that 
we  make  on  transportation.  The  en- 
vironment should  not  be  shortchanged 
when  we  make  these  decisions.  I  urge, 
therefore,   that   the   committee   report 


recommendation  limiting  the  staff  of 
this  office  be  considered  as  advisory  only 
and  that  as  the  needs  develop,  addi- 
tional personnel  will  be  added.  This  is 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  what  they  can 
add  to  our  transportation  programs. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  a  list  of 
the  assigned  responsibilities  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  En- 
vironment and  Urban  Systems.  I  also 
include  an  article  by  Secretary  J.  D. 
Braman  on  the  functions  of  his  office: 

AssioKED  RESPONSiBiLrnxs.  Omcx  or  the  As- 
sistant Secettart  roH  Envhiokment  and 
Urban  Ststems,  Uepabtment  of  Trans- 
portation 

a.  statfing  presidential  and  secretarial 
committees — action  office  for  all  dot 
STArriNO 

1.  Urban  Affairs  Ccmncil  (Presidential)  : 
Subcommittee    on    Urban    Transportation 

(Secretary  Volpe  Is  Chairman). 

Subcommittee  on  Model  Cities  (Secretary 
Volpe  Is  Member) . 

Subcommittee  on  Land  Use  and  Develop- 
ment (New  Towns)  (Secretary  Volpe  Is 
Chairman) . 

Subcommittee  on  Minority  Business  En- 
terprise (Assistant  Secretary  Braman  Is 
ChsUnnan). 

2.  Environmental  QuAlity  Council  (Presi- 
dential) : 

Subcommittee  on  Automotive  Pollution 
( Secretary  Volpe  la  Chairman ) . 

Committee  on  Handling,  Transportation 
and  Disposal  of  Toxic  Materials  (A^lstant 
Secretary  Braman  Is  Chairman  of  Steering 
Committee) . 

3.  Urban  Transportation  Advisory  Council 
( Secretarial )  :  Action  office  for  staffing  and 
program. 

4.  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Relations 
(Vice  Presidential)  :  Staff. 

B.    staffino   agency    committees    and    task 

FORCES action    OFFICE    FOR    ALL    DOT    STAFF- 
ING 

1.  Model  Cities:  DOT  Steering  Committee 
( Assistant  Secretary  Braman  Is  Chairman ) . 

HUD  Coordination  on  Transportation  Com- 
ponents of  All  Model  Cities  F>rograms  (Action 
Office). 

Under  Secretaries  Worltlng  Group  on  Model 
Cities  (DOT  Representative) . 

2.  Federal  Task  Force  on  Alaskan  Develop- 
ment (Assistant  Secretary  Braman  Is  perma- 
nent DOT  Representative) . 

3.  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion (Assistant  Secretary  Braman  Is  DOT 
Representative) . 

4.  Joint  Interlor-DOT  Task  Force  on  Miami 
Jetport  (Assistant  Secretary  Braman  repre- 
sents DOT). 

5.  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion (Assistant  Secretary  Braman  represents 
Secretary) . 

6.  Interagency  Committee  on  Disposal  of 
Chemical  Munitions  (Assistant  Secretary 
Braman  represents  DOT  on  Committee  with 
HEWandDOD). 

7.  Cabinet  Committee  on  Voluntary  Action 
(Assistant  Secretary  Braman  Is  DOT  Repre- 
sentative) . 

8.  Commission  on  Pesticides  (DOT  Action 
Office). 

9.  Planning  Assistance  and  Coordinating 
Committee  (DOT  Representative). 

C.    DIRECTING  DOT  PROGRAMS  FOR  SECRJETARY 
VOLPE 

1.  SecUon4(f)  of  DOT  Act — Delegated  stat- 
utory responsibility  for  evaluation  of  and 
recommendation  on  every  proposed  trans- 
portation project  likely  to  traverse  parkland 
( Action  office  to  work  with  HUD,  Interior  and 
Agriculture  on  all  §  4(f)  cases. 

2.  Section  134  of  1962  Highway  Act— Di- 
recting  Departmental   evaluation   of   urban 


transportation  planning  process  required  by 
1962  Act  and  aimed  at  new  urban  transporta- 
tion planning  guidelines. 

3.  Implementation  of  National  Trail  Sys- 
tems Act  (Action  Office  for  work  with  In- 
terior) . 

4.  National  Historic  Presen'atlon  Act,  Sec- 
tion 106  (EKDT  Action  Office) . 

6.  Special  User  Problems:  Transportation 
of  the  Handicapped  (DOT  Action  Office  to 
prepare  program ) . 

6.  Urban  Corridor  Demonstration  Program 
(Directing  Office  for  Joint  highway-mass 
transportation  program  to  reduce  congestion 
In  10-12  urban  corridors) . 

Applying    Enlightenment    to    Transporta- 
tion  GOAI,8 
(By   J.   D.   Braman.   Assistant   Secretary   for 
Environment   and   Urban   Systems) 

(Editor's  Note. — As  part  of  FAA  Hort2»ns' 
recent  series  on  model  agencies  within  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  folloicing 
article  discusses  the  work  being  accomplished 
by  the  Office  of  Environment  and  Urban 
Systems.) 

All  around  our  country,  transportation  de- 
velopments have  become  the  vital  concern 
of  groups  and  ordinary  citizens. 

In  San  Antonio  and  Memphis,  factions  are 
at  odds  on  the  Issue  of  parks  over  highways 
or  highways  over  parks.  In  other  cities,  citi- 
zens are  divided  on  the  matter  of  subways 
versus  highways  versus  keeping  old  neighbor- 
hoods Intact.  In  New  Jersey,  the  debate  cen- 
ters on  whether  to  locate  an  airport  In  a  vast 
expanse  of  land,  accessible  to  New  York  and 
Its  critical  need  for  new  airport  facilities — 
but  a  conservationist's  treasure,  a  wildlife 
refuge. 

Governors,  municipal  authorities  and 
groups  of  concerned  citizens  throughout  the 
nation  are  seeking  solutions  to  such  prob- 
lems as  air  pollution,  noise,  traffic  congestion 
and  casualties,  abandoned  autoe,  freeway 
revolts,  crowded  airports,  disrupted  neighbor- 
hoods and  land  use  without  adequate  plan- 
ning for  life's  Intangible  and  tangible  values. 

To  apply  policies,  programs  and  resources, 
of  the  DOT  to  public  and  private  efforts  to 
solve  these  problems.  Secretary  Volpe  created 
the  Office  of  Environment   ani  Urban  Sys- 
tems. 

The  primary  mission  of  this  office  is  to 
provide  a  bridge  between  purely  transporta- 
tion objectives  and  the  broader  and  more 
fundamental  social,  economic  and  environ- 
mental goals  of  the  nation  and  the  Individ- 
ual communities  making  up  our  50  states. 

In  Florida,  for  example,  Secretary  Volpe  la 
particularly  concerned  and  hEis  asked  us  to 
advise  him  about  the  full  ecological  Impact 
of  a  proposed  International  Jetpwrt  near  the 
Everglades  National  Park.  In  New  Orleans, 
he  wanted  to  know  whether  modern  technol- 
ogy and  traffic  should  be  allowed  to  Impinge 
on  the  historic  FYench  Quarter.  We  advised 
against  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  build  a 
freeway  and  the  project  was  tiaited. 

OPEN  LAND   SHORTAGE 

In  most  cities  we  no  longer  have  all  the 
open  land  we  need  to  do  all  the  things  that 
need  doing.  Something  has  to  give.  An  estab- 
lished urban  park  is  one  of  the  last  pieces 
of  land  to  be  taken  for  any  purpose  and  we 
must  explore  all  alternatives  and  avoid  such 
action  wherever  possible.  One  of  the  jobs  of 
the  Office  of  Environment  and  Urban  Systems 
Is  to  develop  policies,  criteria  and  method- 
ology to  Insure  full  consideration  of  non- 
quantltatlve  values — for  example,  the  value 
of  a  park  as  a  park.  Resolving  such  conflicts 
during  the  earliest  planning  stages  of  a 
transportation  project  Is  less  expensive  and 
less  divisive  within  the  community  than  last- 
minute  confrontations. 

In  addition  to  our  concern  for  an  Improved 
environment,  we  have  major  responsibility 
for  coordinating  the  resources  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  achieve  balanced,  intermodal  urban 
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trans  porta  tloa  systema.  With  the  growing  de- 
mands upon  the  tax  dollar  and  on  land  use, 
transportatloa  Improvements  must  comple- 
ment, rather  than  comrwte  with,  each  other 

In  analyzing  specific  transportation  prob- 
lems, we  worn  closely  with  teams  of  special- 
ists, planners  economists,  systems  analysts 
and  engineers  from  the  secretarial  staffs  and 
operating  administrations.  In  this  way.  pro- 
grams and  rundlng  can  be  Inter-related 
throughout  the  planning  stages  to  increase 
transportation's  effectiveness  and  decrease  its 
costs. 

At  Secretary  Volpe's  request,  my  office 
serves  as  prime  coordinator  on  the  Model 
Cities  Program,  consolidating  Departmental 
positions,  channeling  working  relations  with 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  coordinating  the  commit- 
ment of  Departmental  resources  to  specific 
model  cities. 

WORK    WOTH    local    GOVERNMENTS 

We  work  cloeely  with  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  civic  and  business  groups  to 
check  the  urban  and  environmental  Impact 
of  Federal  transportation  policies  and  activi- 
ties m  Individual  communlt'es.  This  con- 
tinuing contact  is  useful  to  us  in  developing 
new  programs  for  helping  the  elites,  suggest- 
ing improvements  In  on-going  programs  of 
our  oj).eratlng  administrations  and  support- 
ing onf  overall  goal  of  promoting  environ- 
mental quality  In  American  life. 

My  staff  and  I  work  closely  with  operating 
administration  officials  to  svipport  the  Sec- 
retary in  his  role  on  the  Important  new 
councils  established  by  the  President — the 
Urban  Affairs  Council  and  the  Environmental 
Quality  CouncU.  Responsibilities  which  flow 
from  these  assignments  and  which  necessi- 
tate a  teamwork  approach  on  the  part  of  the 
modal  administration  and  this  office  include 
urban  transportation  policy,  land  use  and 
new  towns,  model  cities,  minority  Vjuslnes.s 
enterprises,  automotive  pollution  and  trans- 
portation of  toxic  materials.  We  represent 
the  Department  on  the  Federal  Task  Force 
on  Alaskan  Development  and  work  with  a 
variety  of  other  public  and  private  agencies 
concerned  with  urban  problems  and  the  en- 
vironment   and    transportation's    impact. 

Secretary  Vo^pe  has  stated  "so  many  of 
our  national  problems  these  days  are  centered 
in  our  urban  areas,  and  so  many  of  our  other 
problems  revolve  around  the  way  we  treat 
the  world  m  which  we  live.  "  The  implication 
of  such  problems  for  transportation  today 
and  in  the  future  is  the  dally  concern  of  this 
office  and  provides  a  constant  challenge  to 
all   of  us.  \ 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  iis  an  appropriations  bill  which 
contains  an  additional  $95.9  million  in 
Federal  subsidies  for  development  of  an 
SST  while  funds  for  mass  urban  transit 
have  been  cut  ill  half  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committep. 

In  recent  'months,  evidence  has 
mounted  showing  that  the  SST  is  ques- 
tioned by  the  very  segment  of  American 
business  who  supposedly  support  and 
would  benefit  tjy  its  creation.  A  Cabinet 
task  force  warned  early  this  year  that 
the  SST  may  produce  serious  balance- 
of-payments  problems.  unacceptable 
noise  levels,  and  environmental  pollu- 
tion. Its  report  also  stated  that  the  plane 
would  contribute  relatively  little  to  em- 
ployment, technological  advancement,  or 
America's  international  prestige. 

Some  major  air  carriers  have  substan- 
tial misgivings  about  the  SST.  General 
Quesada,  former  PAA  head  and  member 
of  the  board  of  American  Airlines,  voiced 
doubts  to  the  task  force. 

What  is  mogt  tragic  is  that  no  really 


viable  defense  can  be  made  for  the  SST. 
Some  of  the  objections  shall  be  repleted 
herein. 

Admittedly,  the  sonic  boom  has  not 
been  cured,  and  the  sole  answer  of  pro- 
ponents to  this  problem  is  that  the  plane 
will  not  be  flown  overland  at  supersonic 
speed.  Needless  to  say.  this  does  not  make 
sense,  as  even  at  subsonic  speeds  the  cur- 
rent noise  level  of  the  SST  is  equivalent 
to  ten  707  engines  revving  simultaneous- 
ly. 

The  major  objection,  however,  is  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  in  an  enterprise, 
risky  at  the  very  best,  at  a  time  when  $30 
million  in  research  and  technical  studies 
for  urban  mass  transit  is  deleted  from 
the  appropriation  bill.  To  me  there  is  a 
greater  need  for  expenditure  of  our  re- 
.sources  in  that  area  than  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  supersonic  transport 
plane. 

I  live  but  15  miles  from  Kennedy  Air- 
port. Of  what  value  is  .t  to  me  to  go  from 
Kennedy  to  London  in  2  hours  when  it 
sometimes  takes  me  2  hours  to  go  from 
my  home  to  Kennedy  Airport?  Of  what 
further  value  is  it  to  arrive  at  Kennedy 
Airport  in  2  hours  of  flight  time  and  then 
circle  the  airport  for  2  additional  hours 
because  there  is  an  utter  lack  of  airport 
facilities  in  the  great  urban  centers  of 
our  country? 

I  do  not  oppose  the  SST  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  future,  but  I  do  think  that 
as  a  question  of  priority  we  must  devote 
ourselves  to  urban  mass  transit  and  that 
private  industry'  should  continue  in  their 
efforts  to  develop  the  SST. 

I  might  indicate  at  this  point  that  in 
the  early  1950's  the  jet  plane  industi-j- 
.sought  Government  assistance  and  was 
turned  down.  Private  enterprise  was  not 
discouraged;  and  as  a  result,  the  Amer- 
ican aerospace  lndustr>-  is  preeminent  m 
the  world. 

In  the  future,  of  course,  men  will  travel 
superscnically  The  vast  resources  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  will  make  this  the  accom- 
plished fact.  The  Federal  Government 
has  more  important  things  to  do. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Transportation  Department  appropria- 
tion bill  before  us  represents  a  gross  dis- 
tortion of  our  national  priorities.  I  am 
opposinf,'  the  bill  as  a  whole  for  the  first 
time  today  in  protest  against  these  dis- 
tortions, and  despite  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  provisions  in  the  bill  that  I 
warmly  support,  particularly  the  In- 
creases mandated  by  the  committee  for 
air  traffic  safety  equipment. 

Overall,  however,  the  bill  cuts  in  the 
areas  of  most  vital  national  need,  while 
committing  Congress  irrevocably  to  a 
huge  subsidy  for  the  civilian  supersonic 
transport  plane.  This  misplaced  empha- 
sis just  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Mass  urban  transportation  to  assist 
with  subway.^,  commuter  trains,  and  bus 
service  to  get  people  to  and  from  jobs  in 
our  metropolitan  areas  is  the  No.  1  trans- 
portation need  of  the  Nation.  Yet,  the 
Mass  Transportation  Fund  appropria- 
tion was  cut  $30  million,  the  research 
funds  were  cut  in  half,  and  the  salaries 
for  the  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration were  cut  by  $500,000. 

Highway  safety  is  another  of  our  most 
crucial  programs.  Highway  mayhem  is 
the  No.    1   killer  in   the  United  States 


today,  taking  many  more  lives  than  the 
Vietnam  war.  Yet  the  overall  highway 
safety  program  appropriations  were 
more  than  halved,  a  reduction  that  will 
seriously  cripple  the  operation  of  the 
State  and  Federal  highway  safety  pro- 
grams. 

Funds  for  the  Bureau  of  Railroad 
Safety  were  cut  by  $400,000  in  the  face  of 
an  unprecedented  rash  of  railway  acci- 
dents that  have  cost  millions  of  dollars 
in  damage  to  property  and  resulted  in 
many  deaths  and  injuries.  Our  Nation  s 
tracks  are  in  deplorable  shape,  endan- 
gering not  only  passengers  but  ever>- 
commimity  served  by  the  railroads.  The 
transportation  of  dtmgerous  cargoes  over 
inadequately  maintained  tracks  poses  an 
ever-increasing  hazard  for  which  more, 
rather  than  less,  supervision  is  required 
The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  which  investigates  public  carrier 
accidents  and  recommends  remedial  ac- 
tion was  cut  $100,000,  representing  de- 
nial of  badly  needed  additional  person- 
nel, in  the  face  of  sharp  increases  in  both 
rail  and  air  accidents. 

Contrasted  to  these  cuts  in  areas  of 
vital  national  concern,  the  $96  million 
appropriated  to  finance  a  civilian  super- 
sonic transport  as  a  part  of  a  program 
that  eventually  will  cost  the  Govern- 
ment billions  of  dollars  seems  ludicrous 
The  worst  aspect  is  that  the  $96  million 
in  this  bill  is  not  just  for  research  and 
development.  It  commits  the  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  with  the  building  of 
prototypes  and  to  the  huge  eventual  Fed- 
eral subsidy.  If  the  project  were  eco- 
nomically viable,  the  air  industry  would 
certainly  have  financed  it.  The  Govern- 
ment should  not  gamble  billions  on  a 
project  industry  has  found  too  unsound 
to  finance  itself.  This  kind  of  special- 
interest  subsidy  in  the  name  of  national 
pride  certainly  must  be  the  lowest  of 
priorities,  certainly  that  is  so  next  to 
programs  like  highway  safety  that  can 
save  thousands  of  lives  and  the  mass 
transportation  programs  that  can  mean 
getting  people  off  relief  rolls  and  onto 
payrolls. 

To  commit  the  country  to  finance  su- 
personic air  transportation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  population  while  cutting  transporta- 
tion programs  which  affect  the  jobs  and 
safety  of  the  large  majority  of  Americans 
just  makes  no  sense. 

I.  therefore,  feel  I  have  no  alternative 
but  to  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  over  the  sections  of 
this  bill  that  cut  deeply  into  funds  for 
forest  highways  and  public  lands  high- 
ways. While  the  sipnificance  of  these  re- 
ductions may  not  be  apparent  to  my  col- 
leagues from  States  with  little  or  no  pub- 
lic lands  and  national  forests.  It  repre- 
.-^ents  a  .'^erious  oversight  of  the  needs 
of  those  States  with  a  major  share  of 
their  lands  in  Federal  ownership. 

The  fiscal  year  1970  budget  estimate 
for  national  forest  highway  construction 
was  $30  million.  This  request  was  grossly 
inadequate  compared  to  the  need.  In 
spite  of  the  paucity  of  the  request,  this 
bill  would  provide  an  appropriation  of 
only  $18  million.  The  estimate  for  public 
lands  roads  was  $12  million,  woefully  in- 
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adequate  for  the  need.  This  figure  has 
been  reduced  to  $7  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

I  want  to  state  that  I  do  not  consider 
funds  for  these  purposes  to  be  a  con- 
tribution of  any  kind.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  definite  responsibility  to 
finance  the  construction  of  highways 
that  traverse  vast  acreages  of  Federal 
land.  In  a  State  such  as  Oregon,  with 
over  52  percent  of  total  acreage  in  Fed- 
eral ownership,  and  therefore  off  the  tax 
rolls,  there  is  an  acute  awareness  that 
this  responsibility  has  not  been  met  in 
the  past.  Under  the  pro'vlslons  of  this  ap- 
propriation bill,  we  see  a  further  erosion 
that  will  surely  result  in  delay  and  can- 
cellation of  this  vital  portion  of  the 
State's  highway  construction  program  in 
areas  that  are  already  long  overdue  for 
action. 

I  regret  that  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  these  reduc- 
tions. I  have  noted  that  the  reason  given 
i.s  President  Nixon's  cutback  in  Federal 
construction  expenditures  as  an  anti-in- 
flationary fiscal  measure.  I  can  assure 
the  President,  and  you,  my  colleagues, 
th.at  the  administration's  policies  in  this 
regard  and  the  tight  money  policy  that 
has  crippled  the  Nation's  housing  indus- 
try have  already  taken  a  serious  toll  in 
the  State  of  Oregon.  This  Is  a  clear  case 
of  fiscal  overkill  that  I  hope  will  be  rem- 
edied before  this  bill  Is  finally  enacted. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
:!i  support  of  H.R.  14794.  the  Department 
at  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
appropriations  bill.  The  work  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation,  ably 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chu.-^etts  'Mr.  Boland)  is  to  be  com- 
.mended  for  their  excellent  and  timely 
•'.ork  on  this  bill. 

This  bill,  as  reported  from  committee 
i;  S158.2  million  less  than  the  admin- 
istration request.  The  total  for  the  en- 
ure bill  Is  $6.61  billion  which  is  $596.4 
million  over  the  fiscal  year  1969  appro- 
priations. 

Both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
ccmmittee  have  moved  in  this  measure 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  of 
flir  traffic  congestion.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  additional  1.000  air  traffic 
controllers  over  what  the  budget  re- 
quert  would  have  provided.  In  addition, 
the  subcommittee  provided  $90,000,000 
more  for  the  en  route  automation  equip- 
ment for  air  trafiBc  control  centers.  These 
two  constructive  steps  seem  to  me  to  en- 
iiance  the  possibility  of  having  a  safer 
air  transportation  system.  The  $90  mil- 
lion increase,  coupled  with  the  $134  mll- 
]:on  requested,  will  be  used  for  long  range 
radar,  terminal  area  radar,  communica- 
tions and  new  control  towers.  All  of  these 
Items  are  vitally  necessarj'  if  air  trans- 
portation Is  to  remain  safe. 

The  $135  million  cut  In  various  high- 
■'  ay  programs  represents  the  commit- 
tee effort  to  aid  the  President  in  his  an- 
nouncement that  he  desires  a  75-percent 
cutback  in  federally  financed  projects. 
Although  I  see  the  need  to  cut  back  on 
Federal  expenditures,  I  am  not  sure  If 
this  meat-ax  approach  Is  the  wisest 
method  of  economizing.  I  support  this 
bill,  however,  and  I  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  utilize  this  cut  by  mak- 


ing discriminating  choices  In  the  projects 
to  be  financed,  rather  than  applying  It 
across  the  board,  not  taking  Into  ac- 
count important  situational  factors. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  admit  that  I  was 
a  little  concerned  over  the  decrease  in 
expenditures  for  planning,  research,  and 
development  in  the  OCQce  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  minus  $12  mil- 
lion; Urban  Mass  Transportation,  minus 
$30  million;  and,  High-Speed  Ground 
Transportation,  minus  $4  million.  These 
programs  seem  to  provide  the  future  di- 
rections for  our  mass  transit  needs.  I  am 
partially  reassured  by  the  subcommit- 
tee's report  that  much  of  these  funds 
would  be  used  for  duplication  of  existing 
work.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  cuts  are 
more  than  justified.  I  am  especially  taken 
with  the  argument  that  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  should 
move  from  research  and  demonstration 
areas  and  technical  studies  to  more  ac- 
tion oriented  programs.  The  need  and 
pressures  for  mass  transit  are  apparent. 
It  seems  to  me  that  plans  should  now 
move  into  an  implementation  stage.  I 
know  that  Bay  Area  Transit  in  my  own 
area  holds  much  promise  for  alleviating 
some  of  our  transportation  needs.  This 
type  of  project  seems  to  be  the  sort  of 
project  that  should  receive  not  only  op- 
erational planning  assistance,  but  also 
support  from  construction  funds  and 
thus  be  exempted  from  the  75-percent 
cutback. 

There  is  one  item  in  this  bill  which  I 
find  very  objectionable.  That  is  the  pro- 
vision of  Federal  tax  dollars  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  SST.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  project  is  one  that  should  be 
funded  by  private  investment.  I  realize 
that  many  Members  In  good  faith  feel 
the  need  for  this  Federal  assistance  for 
the  SST.  I  do  not  share  this  view.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  national  priorities 
dictate  that  SST  funding  should  be  a 
private  effort.  Based  on  the  available 
evidence,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
social  priorities  in  this  coimtry,  external 
balance-of -payments  arguments  for  SST, 
or  the  environmental  problems  that  are 
associated  with  the  SST  permit  me  to 
support  the  $96  million  in  new  funds 
requested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  these  few  excep- 
tions, I  feel  that  H.R.  14794  is  on  balance 
a  good  bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  appropriation  bill  in- 
cludes badly  needed  funds  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration.  There  have 
been  occasions  in  past  years  when  the 
amount  of  funds  appropriated  for  the 
construction  of  airports  has  fallen  far 
short  of  the  Nation's  needs.  In  fact,  on 
several  occasions  in  past  years  I  have 
called  attention  to  and  made  attempts 
on  the  floor  to  increase  the  amounts 
made  available  for  Federal  aid  to  air- 
ports funds,  at  least  to  equal  the 
amounts  requested  by  the  President  and 
included  in  the  budget.  These  attempts 
have  failed,  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee "nas  confidently  predicted  that 
more  funds  were  not  needed.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  has  not  proven  to  be  the 
case,  as  our  airport  crisis  throughout  the 
Nation  has  deepened  until  it  has  fast 


developed  toward  becoming  a  catastro- 
phe. 

THE    GAP    BETWEEN    FUNDS    AND    NEEDS 

For  the  fiscal  year  1970,  only  $30  mil- 
lion was  made  available  to  meet  the  ris- 
ing needs  of  the  Nation  for  airport  aid. 
This  flgtire  contrasts  with  the  $70  million 
made  available  last  year  when  the  needs 
were  not  as  great.  The  explanation  has 
been  made  that  only  $30  mUllon  is 
needed  because  Congress  is  considering 
and  will  shortly  enact  the  commendable 
plan  to  finance  new  airport  construction 
through  a  trust  fund  derived  from  use; 
charges  on  such  items  as  aviation  fuel 
and  passenger  ticket  taxes.  The  trust 
fund  concept,  as  embodied  in  legislation 
which  I  enthusiastically  suppKjrted  and 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  November  6,  when  It 
takes  hold  will  certainly  help  break  the 
airport  bottleneck.  Yet  the  widening  gap 
between  available  funds  and  national 
needs  has  been  dramatically  highlighted 
on  page  52  of  the  hearings. 

But  what  about  the  hiatus  between 
now  and  the  passage  and  funding  of  this 
legislation?  How  long  will  it  take  before 
the  trust  fund  Is  funded  and  in  opera- 
tion? I  consulted  with  Mr.  Edward  Stimp- 
son  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, and  he  assured  me  that  he  did 
not  feel  that  this  hiatus  would  cause  any 
particular  problems  for  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration  in  its  future  fund- 
ing for  new  airports.  In  fact.  Mr.  Stimp- 
son  expressed  confidence  that  by  next 
summer  funds  would  be  available  for 
distribution  under  the  new  law.  I  in- 
formed Mr.  Stimpson  that  I  felt  his 
schedule  was  over-optimistic,  and  that 
the  administration  should  take  some 
steps  to  insure  earlier  airport  construc- 
tion funding  to  cover  the  gap  between 
the  drying  up  of  Federal  aid  to  airport 
funds  and  the  availability  of  funding  un- 
der the  new  user  charge-trust  fimd  prin- 
ciple. Only  time  will  tell  whether  the 
loss  of  funding  during  the  upcoming  con- 
struction season  will  once  again  deal  a 
severe  blow  to  the  future  development  of 
desperately-needed  airports  throughout 
the  Nation.  I  hope  I  am  wrong  in  my  pes- 
simistic prediction. 

MIDWAY    AIRPORT    DECISION 

Meanwhile,  it  becomes  more  apparent 
ever>'  day  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration made  a  wise  decision  when 
the  FA  A  declared  on  May  15.  1967,  that 
it  "believes  that  the  long-range  airport 
requirements  of  the  people  of  southern 
West  Virginia  are  best  met.  and  the  pub- 
lic interest  best  served  by  the  least -cost 
development  of  a  midway  regional  air- 
port" to  serve  Charleston  and  Hunting- 
ton. W.  Va. — the  two  largest  cities  of 
West  Virginia,  located  only  50  miles  apart 
and  joined  by  an  interstate  highway. 

Hundreds  of  experienced  pilots,  pri- 
vate and  commercial,  who  have  landed 
at  these  mountain-top  airports,  have 
commented  on  the  far  superior  safety 
factors  which  a  regional,  midway  airport 
would  provide.  The  Air  Line  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation and  the  pilots  who  have  flown 
into  West  Virginia  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  the  particular  threats  to 
safety  at  the  Kanawha  Airport  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  Members  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
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mltt«e,  spealdng  aa  individuals,  have 
called  attention  to  the  dangerous  nature 
of  this  airport.  Recently,  plans  were  de- 
veloped to  lengthen  the  runway  from 
5,600  to  6,300  feet  at  Kanawha  Airport 
and  make  other  Improvements.  The  Air 
Une  Pilots  Association,  in  reviewing 
these  improvements,  terms  them  com- 
mendable, but  only  "temporary"  in  na- 
tiire.  A  clear-cut  recommendation  is 
made  to  go  ahead  with  the  plaiming  and 
construction  of  the  long-delayed  Midway 
Airport. 

fKi'i'a  or  ixrrsas  from  aislinb  fii^ots 

The  full  texts  of  the  letters  from  Capt. 
Joseph  W.  Me^s,  chairman  of  the  Air 
Line  Pilots  Association  Airport  Evalua- 
tion Committee,  include  telling  evidence 
that  wc  must  get  on  with  the  Job  of 
building  this  vital  facility  midway  be- 
tween Charleston  and  Huntington, 
W.  Va.: 

Aui   LoNK  Pilots  Association. 
Wastiington,  DC,  November  11,  1969. 
Hon.  Kek  Hxchlbi, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  O.C. 

DsM'T^JNGRCSSMAM  Hechlex  :  I  must  apol- 
ogize ■  fBr  being  so  late  In  answering  your 
letter  of  October  13.  Your  letter  arrived  while 
I  was  away  on  vacation  and  my  wUe  suffered 
a  heart  attack  on  our  return. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  words  about  the 
Airport  article  In  the  National  Observer.  I  do 
not  recall  discussing  the  actual  length  of 
the  runway  at  the  Kanawha  Airport  with 
the  author.  I  believe  the  figures  used  were 
his. 

ALPA  does  not  agree  that  the  Improve- 
ments at  Kanawha  Airport  would  alleviate 
our  objections  to  this  field.  The  Improve- 
ments now  underway  at  Kanawha  will  help 
to  some  extent,  the  unsafe  situation  that 
exists  at  this  airport.  However,  they  should 
be  considered  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  needs 
on  a  temporary  basis  until  a  new  alrp>ort  oan 
be  constructed.  We  think  everyone  connected 
with  this  effort  should  be  oompUmented,  but 
do  strongly  urge  that  the  new  Midway  Air- 
port be  dev  .'loped  with  great  speed. 

There  are  many  problems  that  cannot  be 
overcome  at  the  present  Kanawha  Airport 
site.  To  name  a  few,  the  geographical  loca- 
tion of  the  airport  to  the  northeast  of  the 
Industrial  section  keeps  It  continually  In 
amoke  and  haize:  the  proximity  to  the  Ka- 
nawha and  EJlk  Rivers  plus  the  valley  around 
It  develops  a  great  deal  of  ground  fog  that 
envelojjes  the  alrpK>rt.  It  has  no  capabilities 
of  being  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  larger 
and  newer  Jet  aircraft:  It  can  certainly  never 
have  adequate  overrun  and  underrun  areas; 
the  terrain  presents  a  terrific  problem  on 
approach  both  from  an  optical  standpoint 
and  physically  flying  of  the  airplane,  and 
there  Is  no  possible  way  to  achieve  lower 
landing  mlnlmums. 

The  construction  of  a  new  airport  at  the 
proposed  Midway  site  would  solve  these  prob- 
lems and  give  the  traveling  public  a  safer 
and  more  dej^endable  transportation. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  continued 
efforts  to  promote  .safer  air  travel.  Please  feel 
free  to  call  on  me  at  any  time  I  can  be  of 
help  in    your  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph   W.   Meek. 
Chairman,     ALPA     Airport      Evaluation 
Committee. 

Air  Line  Pilots  Association. 
Washington,  DC.  November  11,  1969. 
Mr.  Michael  J.  Russell, 

Kanawha     Ccunty     Planning     and     Zoning 
Commission,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Dear  Mr.   Russell:    I  must   apologize  for 
being   so   late   ir    answering    your    letter   of 


September  17.  This  letter  was  forwarded  to 
me  while  I  was  sway  on  vacation,  and,  upon 
my  return,  my  wife  suffered  a  heart  attack 
which  disrupted  my  sohedule. 

First,  I  must  state  that  ALPA  did  not  list 
Kanawha  Airport  as  one  of  the  ten  most 
dangerous  In  the  United  States.  This  came 
from  an  article  In  the  National  Observer  by 
Mr.  Peter  Chew  from  an  interview  with  me. 
The  airports  used  In  this  article  were  mere- 
ly examples  of  unsafe  situations  that  exist 
at  airports.  When  the  wire  service  picked 
this  article  up.  they  did  show  It  as  an  ALPA 
list  of  the  ten  most  unsafe  airports. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  attempting 
to  survey  all  airports  served  by  scheduled 
airlines  for  unsafe  conditions.  As  you  can 
well  Imagine,  this  is  time-consuming  effort 
and  nowhere  completion. 

The  extension  of  the  runway  to  6,300  and 
the  other  work  to  Improve  Kanawha  Air- 
port is  a  commendable  project.  This  work 
is  probably  the  best  that  could  be  done 
with  the  present  physical  location.  This 
should  be  considered  as  money  and  effort 
will  spent  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  safety  and 
efficiency  on  a   tempwrary  basis. 

There  are  many  problems  that  cannot  be 
overcome  at  the  present  Kanawha  site.  To 
name  a  few,  the  geographical  location  of  the 
airport  to  the  northeast  of  the  Industrial 
section  keeps  it  continually  In  smoke  and 
haze:  the  proximity  of  Kanawha  to  the  Ka- 
nawha and  Elk  Rivers  plus  the  valley  around 
It  develops  a  great  deal  of  ground  fog  that 
envelopes  the  airports;  It  has  no  capa- 
bility of  being  enlarged  to  accommodate  the 
larger  and  newer  Jet  aircraft;  It  can  cer- 
tainly never  have  adequate  overrun  and 
underrun  areas;  the  terrain  presents  a  ter- 
rific problem  on  approach  both  from  an  op- 
tical standpoint  and  physically  flying  of 
the  airplane,  and  there  is  no  poBslblllty  of 
achieving  lower  landing  mlnlmums. 

As  most  forward-thinking  officials  In- 
volved In  airport  planning  know,  the  sooner 
a  site  Is  selected  and  purchased  for  air- 
port use.  the  cheaper  will  be  the  cost.  Land 
prices  have  a  way  of  Increasing  as  time  goes 
on;  they  do  not  come  down.  The  growth  of 
any  community  must  be  closely  associated 
with  the  development  of  air  traffic  capabili- 
ty. Since  air  traffic  must  Involve  larger  and 
larger  aircraft,  the  development  of  a  newer 
and  larger  airport  must  be  faced  and  ac- 
complished as  soon  as  possible.  If  this  Is 
not  faced  now,  the  problem  will  become  more 
acute  In  the  future  as  other  communities 
with  adequate  air  service  get  the  new  manu- 
facturing plants  and  other  businesses  that 
need  good  air  service. 

We  therefore  urge  the  construction  of  a 
new  airport  at  the  Midway  site. 

I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover 
a  copy  of  "ALPA  Guide  for  Airport  Stan- 
dards." 

If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance,  please  feel 
free  to  call  on  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joe  W.  Meek, 
Chairman.  ALPA  Airport  Committee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, matched  against  other  large  Gov- 
ernment spending  programs,  the  $6.6  bil- 
lion for  transportation  under  considera- 
tion today  is  not  a  huge  amount.  Never- 
theless, I  think  its  represents  a  distortion 
of  national  priorities. 

The  priority  argument  can  be  carried 
on  at  two  levels.  First,  placing  this  bill 
within  the  broad  scheme  of  national 
needs,  I  am  upset  when  I  see  funds  al- 
located for  such  marginal  projects  as 
the  supersonic  transport  and  additional 
superhighways  at  the  same  time  that  so 
little  is  spent  for  crucial  programs  in 
medical  research  and  family  planning, 
just  to  name  two  areas  which  have  un- 


dergone substantial  budget  slashes  or 
underfunding  in  ciurent  years. 

But,  beyond  that  rhetorical  argtmient, 
I  see  major  flaws  within  the  overall  di- 
rection of  transportation  policy. 

And  while  I  support  policies  leading  to 
the  most  modem,  eCBcient,  and  eco- 
nomical transportation  systems  this  Na- 
tion can  afford,  it  appears  to  me  that 
in  this  bill  we  continue  causing  problems 
instead  of  solving  them. 

The  highway  program  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. Certainly  the  siu^ace  costs  of  the 
highway  program  are  but  a  sliver  of  the 
total  costs  imposed  by  our  continuing  ef- 
forts to  asphalt  the  Nation. 

After  much  experience  in  this  area  over 
the  past  15  years  in  public  office,  I  am 
almost  sure  that  there  exists  a  perverse 
relationship  between  highways  and  cars, 
and  that  cars  expsuid — in  some  Parkin- 
sonian manner — to  meet  the  amount  of 
highway  space  available,  and  not  the 
other  way  aroimd. 

Thus,  the  more  highways  we  build, 
the  more  congestion  we  seem  to  end  up 
with.  Yes,  even  more  important,  the  more 
highways  we  make,  the  more  intense  are 
our  environmental  problems — problems 
ranging  from  that  of  ever  increasing 
smog  levels  to  those  of  severe  ecological 
imbalances  and  the  visual  uglines.s 
created  by  the  accumulations  of  scrapped 
vehicles  and  parts. 

Then,  too,  we  must  remember  that  the 
costs  of  each  new  mile  of  highway  must 
be  counted  in  terms  of  so  much  less  in 
funds  allocated  to  important  alternative 
transportation  modes — and  more  spe- 
ciflcally,  urban  mass  transit  programs 
and  mass  transit  research. 

Until  today,  I  have  always  supported 
the  highway  program.  Now  I  find  that 
the  mounting  problems  resulting  from 
our  extreme  overemphasis  on  highway 
construction  are  too  large  to  warrant  my 
continued  backing.  Balance  must  be 
established  between  highways  and  alter- 
native mass  transit  systems,  and  that 
balance  is  lacking  in  this  bill. 

Of  course  when  we  deal  with  priorities, 
immediately  we  come  across  the  super- 
sonic transport,  and  in  my  opinion, 
hardly  any  other  nonmilitary  spending 
program  has  so  little  to  recommend  it. 

Economic  analysis  repeatedly  shows 
that  the  SST  figures  to  be  a  negative 
investment — unless  the  Grovernment  al- 
lows it  to  have  land  flyovers.  But  its  un- 
acceptable sonic  boom  renders  the  plane 
unfit  for  overland  travel.  However,  if 
we  allow  the  SST  to  be  built,  and  it  begins 
to  lose  lots  of  money,  when  the  pressure 
begins  to  be  applied  to  permit  overland 
flights,  it  is  not  hard  to  guess  who  will 
prevail  in  the  struggle  between  the  indus- 
try lobbies  and  the  public  interest. 

Then  there  are  the  billions  of  dollars, 
ones  uncounted  in  mere  construction 
analyses  of  SST  costs,  which  will  arise  in 
order  to  provide  adequate  ground  facili- 
ties to  handle  these  monster  jets. 

Go  right  on  down  the  list  of  contro- 
versial facets  of  the  SST,  as  I  have,  and 
each  time  the  benefits  accruing  from 
continued  tax  dollar  investment  in  this 
project  come  out  zero  or  negative.  Yet 
the  Government  proposes  spending  over 
$95  million  for  fiscal  1970,  and  I  foresee 
total  costs  for  the  entire  SST  program 
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topping  well  over  the  current  projected 
level  of  $1.3  billion. 

National  priorities  are  not  served  by 
this  bill.  The  highway  program  and  the 
SST  are  but  two  examples  of  programs 
which  make  this  legislation  unacceptable 
to  me  I  support  the  attempts  by  my  col- 
leagues from  niinois  (Mr.  Yatks)  and 
New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  to  bring  about  a 
more  rational  allocation  of  transporta- 
tion funds. 

Without  the  Yates  and  Koch  amend- 
ments, I  find  that  I  have  no  other  choice 
but  to  vote  against  this  appropriation 
package. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  immedi- 
ately after  President  Nixon  announced 
liis  approval  of  funds  for  continuing  the 
development  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port plane— SST— I  Issued  a  news  re- 
lease expressing  my  opposition  to  this 
decision. 

While  I  am  not  against  progress  or 
mdustrial  growth,  I  do  beUeve  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  the 
Nation's  priorities.  Today,  our  country 
faces  a  multitude  of  problems  which  are 
yet  to  be  solved:  Air  and  water  pollution, 
education,  housing,  health,  highways, 
and  job  development.  In  aviation,  there 
is  a  dire  need  to  straighten  out  the 
chaotic  conditions  in  air  traffic  control 
before  our  domestic  air  travel  becomes 
paralyzed. 

Constantly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  receive 
letters  from  my  constituents  advising  me 
that  a  program  of  one  type  or  another 
has  been  curtailed  or  canceled  because 
of  a  lack  of  fimds.  programs  which  are 
doing  a  good  job  not  only  for  their  com- 
munities but  for  their  State  and  Nation. 
Poster  grandparents  program  in  my  dis- 
trict has  been  affected.  Cities  and  citizens 
want  to  clean  up  their  rivers  and  lakes 
but  are  unable  to  get  full  assistance. 

Housing,  which  is  a  problem  not  only 
in  urban  America  but  also  a  tremendous 
problem  in  rural  America,  is  In  dire  need 
of  additional  funding.  Certainly  the  more 
than  4  million  substandard  homes  in 
rural  America  must  be  improved. 
Granted  we  voted  additional  funds  to 
begin  to  handle  this  problem,  but  is  it 
enough?  Would  it  not  be  to  the  benefit  of 
all  America  to  improve  oiu-  homes 
throughout  the  Nation?  Is  it  not  time  to 
return  to  the  people,  who  have  worked 
many  long,  hard  hours  to  pay  their  taxes, 
some  sign  that  we  are  responsive  to  their 
needs — that  we  realize  we  owe  them  a 
commitment  to  make  life  a  little  bit  bet- 
ter by  solving  or  working  to  solve  the 
problems  of  our  Nation? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beUeve  there  is  a  need 
for  improvement  in  our  transportation 
.system,  both  land  and  air.  But  it  is  my 
belief  that  these  improvements  should 
be  made  by  industry  Itself.  Were  the 
Wright  Brothers  subsidized?  Was  Whit- 
ney when  he  worked  on  the  cotton  gin? 
No,  they  were  not.  If  we  did  not  have  a 
problem  of  crowded  cities,  if  we  did  not 
have  the  problem  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, if  there  was  not  an  inunedlate  need 
to  rebuild  countryside  America,  if  we 
had  solved  the  problem  of  cancer,  then, 
yes  I  would  be  in  favor  of  appropriating 
$96  milUon  for  further  development  on 
the  SST.  But  we  have  not  solved  these 


problems,  and  certainly  the  need  to  is 
greater  than  the  S8T.  I  cannot  condone 
this  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, namely: 

TITLE  I 

DEPARTMENT   OP   TRANSPORTATION 
OmcE   OF   THE   Secretary 

SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 

SecreUry  of  Transportation,  including  uni- 
forms or  allowances  therefor,  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902) ;  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  not  to  exceed  $27,000  for  allo- 
cation within  the  Department  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine;  $11,500,000. 
Transportation  Planning,  Research,  and 
Development 
For  necessary  expenses  for  conducting 
transportation  planning,  research,  and  devel- 
opment activities,  Including  the  coUectlon  of 
national  transportation  statistics;  $8,000,000, 
of  which  $400,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  study  of  the  existing  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent compensation  system  authorized  In 
Public  Law  90-313.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Consolidation   of  Departmental 
Headquarters 

For  necessary  expenses  In  connection  with 
the  consolidation  of  departmental  activities 
into  the  Southwest  Area  of  Washington.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  $4,520,000. 

COAST  GUARD 


Operating   Expenses  ^ 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  operation 
and   maintenance  of  the  Coast  Guard,   not 
otherwise  provided  for,  including  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles;  services  as  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  3109;   purchase  of  not  to  exceed 
sixteen  passenger  motor  vehicles  lor  replace- 
ment only;  maintenance,  operation,  and  re- 
pair of  aircraft;  recreation  and  welfare;  and 
uniforms  or  allowances  therefor,  as  author- 
ized by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902);  $386,000,- 
000    of  which   $131,370   shall   be  applied   to 
Capehart  Housing  debt  reduction:  ProiHded. 
That  the  number  of  aircraft  on  hand  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  exclusive  of  planes  and  parts 
stored    to   meet   future   attrition:    Provided 
further   That,  without  regard  to  any  provi- 
sions of  law  or  Executive  order  prescribing 
minimum  flight  requirements.  Coast  Guard 
regulations      which      establish      proficiency 
standards  and  maximum  and  minimum  fly- 
ing hours  for  this  purpose  may  provide  for 
the  payment  of  flight  pay  at  the  rat«  pre- 
scribed   in   section    301    of   title   37,   United 
States  Code,  to  certain  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard   otherwise  entitled    to  receive   flight 
pay  during  the  current  fiscal  year  (1)   who 
have  held   aeronautical   ratings  or  designa- 
tions for  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  (2) 
whose    particular    assignment    outside    the 
United  States  or  In  Alaska,  makes  it  Imprac- 
tical to  participate  In  regular  aerial  flights: 
Provided  further.  That  amounts  equal  to  the 
obligated  balances  against  the  appropriations 
for  "Operating  expenses"  for  the  two  preced- 
ing years,  ^all  be  transferred  to  and  merged 
with  this  appropriation,  and  such  merged 
appropriation  shall  be  available  as  one  fund 
except  for  accounting  purposes  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  for  the  payment  of  obligations  prop- 
erly incurred  against  such  prior  year  appro- 


priations and  against  this  appropriation: 
Provided  further,  That  except  as  otherwise 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  September  30,  1960 
(20  use  236-244),  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  for  expenses  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schooling  for  dependents  of  Coast 
Guard  personnel  stationed  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States  at  costs  for  any  given 
area  not  in  excess  of  those  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  lor  the  same  area,  when  It 
Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  that  the 
schools.  If  any,  available  In  the  locality  are 
unable  to  provide  adequately  lor  the  educa- 
tion of  such  dependents,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
may  provide  for  the  transportaUon  of  said 
dependents  between  such  schools  and  their 
places  of  residence  when  the  schools  are  not 
accessible  to  such  dependents  by  regular 
means  of  transportation. 

AcQtnsmoN,  Construction,  and 
Improve  BRENTS 
For  necessary  expenses  of  acquisition,  con- 
struction, rebuilding,  and  improvement  of 
aids  to  navigation,  shore  facilities,  vessels, 
and  aircraft.  Including  equipment  related 
thereto  and  services  as  authorized  by  5 
use.  3109;  $67,300,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Retired  Pat 
For  retired  pay.  Including  the  payment  of 
obligations  therefor  otherwise  chargeable  to 
lapsed  appropriations  for  this  purpose,  and 
payments    under    the    Retired    Serviceman's 
Family  Protection  Plan,  $67,750,000 
Reserve  Training 
For  all  necessary   expenses   lor   the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  as  authorized  by  law.  Includ- 
ing repayment  to  other  Coast  Guard  appro- 
priations for  indirect  expenses,  for  regular 
personnel,  or  reserve  personnel  while  on  ac- 
tive duty,  engaged  primarily  in  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  the  reserve  program; 
maintenance  and  operation  of  facilities;  sup- 
plies equipment,  and  services;  and  the  main- 
tenance,  operation,   and   repair  of   aircraft; 
$25,900,000:    Provided,  That   amounts   equal 
to  the  obligated  balances  against  the  appro- 
priations for  "Reserve  training"  for  the  two 
preceding  years  shall  be  transferred  to  and 
merged   vrith   this   appropriation,   and   such 
merged  appropriation  shall  be  available  as 
one   fund,   except   for   accounting   purposes 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  for  the  payment  of  obli- 
gations properly  Incurred  against  such  prior 
year    appropriations    and    against    this    ap- 
propriation :  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  Selected  Reserve  programed  to  be 
in   excess  of   15,000   personnel   on   June   30. 
1970. 


RESEARCH.  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluation 
For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided  for,   for   basic   and   applied   scientific 
research,  development,  test  and  evaluation: 
services  as  authorized  by  6  U.S.C.  3109:  main- 
tenance, rehabilitation,  lease,  and  operation 
of  facilittes  and  equipment,  as  authorized  by 
law:    $14,600,000,   to  remain   available   unt:l 
expended. 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Operations 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  not  otherwise  provided 
for  including  admlnUtratlve  expenses  for 
research  and  development  and  for  establish- 
ment of  air  navigation  facilities,  and  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act-  purchase  of  five  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles for  replacement  only;  and  purchase  and 
repair  of  skis  and  snowshoes;  $767,000,000: 
Provided,  That  there  may  be  credited  to  this 
appropriation,  funds  received  from  States, 
counties,  municipalities,  other  public  au- 
thorities, and  private  sources,  for  expenses 
Incurred  in  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  air  navigation  facilities. 
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PAcn4mES  AND  Equipment 


For  an  additional  amount  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, establishment,  and  Improvement  by 
contract  or  purchase  and  hire  of  air  naviga- 
tion and  experimental  facilities,  including 
the  Initial  acquisition  of  necessary  sites  by 
lease  or  grant:  the  construction  and  fur- 
nishing of  quarters  and  related  accommoda- 
tions for  offlceffs  and  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  stationed  at 
remote  localities  where  such  accommoda- 
tions are  not  available,  but  at  a  total  cost 
of  construction  of  not  to  exceed  $50,000  per 
housing  unit  In  Alaska:  $224,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended :  Provided. 
TTiat  there  may  be  credited  to  this  appro- 
priation funds  received  from  States,  counties, 
municipalities,  other  public  authorities,  and 
private  sources;,  for  expenses  Incurred  in  the 
establishment  of  air  navigation  facilities: 
Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  the  fore- 
going appropriation  shall  be  available  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  wind  tunnel,  or  to 
purchase  any  land  for  or  In  connection  with 
the  National  Aviation  Facilities  Experi- 
mental Center. 

Research  and  Development 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  research,  development,  and 
servlcq  testing  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vlslon«_of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  (49 
tr  S  C  1301-1542),  including  construction  of 
experimental  facilities  and  acquisition  of 
necessary  sites  by  lease  or  grant,  $41,000,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended 

Operation   and  Maintenance.  National 
Capital  Airport.s 

For  expenses  incident  to  the  care,  opera- 
tion, maintenance.  Improvement  and  pro- 
tection of  the  federally  owned  civil  airports 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Includng  purchase  of  eight  passenger  motor 
vehicles  tor  f>oUce  use.  for  replacement  only, 
which  may  exceed  by  $450  the  general  pur- 
chase price  limitation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year;  purchase,  cleaning  and  repair  of  uni- 
forms; and  arms  and  ammunition: 
$9,500,000. 

Construction.  National  Capital  Airports 

For  necessary  expenses  for  construction  at 
the  federally  owned  civil  airports  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  $1,- 
900,000.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Civil  Supersonic  Aircraft  Development 
For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses, 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  necessary  for 
the  development  of  a  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft, including  the  construction  of  two 
prototype  aircraft  of  the  same  design,  and 
advances  of  funds  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  i31  USC  529 1  ,  $95.- 
958.000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

AviATio.N  War  Risk  iNstmANrE  Revolving 
Fund 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  i.s  hereby 
authorized  to  make  such  expenditures,  within 
the  limits  of  funds  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1:306  of  the  Act  of  August  23,  1958  (49 
U  S.C  1536)  .  and  in  accordance  with  section 
104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act.  as  amended  (31  USC  849).  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  programs  set 
forth  in  fie  bucl>,'et  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  aviation  war  risk  Insurance  activities 
under  said  .'\ct 

FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 
Office  of  the  Administrator,  Salaries  and 
Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided, as  authorized  by  law,  of  the  Office  of 
the  Administrator  and  statT  offices  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  .Administration,  including  uni- 
forms or  allowances  therefor,  as  authorized 
by  law  15  U.S.C,  5901-5902):  .services  as  au- 
thorized  by   5   use.   3109.   and   for   hire   of 


piwaenger  motor  vehicles,  $1,660,000,  to- 
gether with  $13,467,000.  to  be  transferred 
from  the  appropriation  for  ■Federal- Aid 
Highways  ( trust  fund)  ." 

Bureau  of  Pubuc  Roads,  Limitation  on 
Oeneral  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided, for  administration,  operation,  and  re- 
search of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  not  to  exceed  $59,013,000 
shall  be  paid,  in  accordance  with  law.  from 
the  appropriation  "Pederal-Ald  Highways 
(trust  fund)"  (including  advances  and  re- 
imbursements) :  Provided.  That  appropria- 
tions available  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
shall  be  available  for  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles:  uniforms  or  allowances  therefor 
authorized  by  law  (5  USC.  5901-5902);  and 
services  as  authorized  by  5  USC  3109. 
Federal-Aid  Highways   (T^ust  Fund) 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  which  are  attributable 
to  Federal-aid  highways,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  $4,419,279,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  available  in  and 
derived  from  the  'Highway  trust  fund'; 
which  sum  is  composed  of  $847,481,534,  the 
balance  of  the  amount  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968,  and  $3,533,765  964  (or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  available  In  and 
derived  from  the  "Highway  trust  fund"),  a 
part  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  $11,549,761 
for  reimbursement  of  the  sum  expended  for 
the  repair  or  reconstruction  of  highways  and 
bridges  which  have  been  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  fioods,  hurricanes,  or  landslides 
as  provided  by  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
section  125,  $133,443  for  reimbursement  of 
the  sums  e.xpended  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  bridges  upon  and  across  dams 
:is  provided  by  title  23,  United  Stales  Code, 
.section  320.  $24,949,709  for  reimbursement  of 
sums  expended  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1965  i  79  Stat  131 1  .  and  $1,398,- 
589  for  reimbusement  of  the  sums  expended 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  21  of 
the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act,  as  amended  (78 
Stat.  505) 

Right-of-Way  Revolving  Fund  (Liquidation 
op  Contract  Authorization)  (Trust 
Fund) 

For  payment  of  obligations  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  section  108(c).  as  authorized 
by  section  7(c)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Hlt;hway 
Act  of  1968.  10  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. $40,000,000.  to  be  derived  from  the 
Highway  trust  fund  "  at  such  times  and  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessarv  to  meet 
current  withdrawals 

HlGH'.VAY       BEAUTIFICATIoN       i  LIQUIDATION       OF 

Co.NTRAfT  Authorization) 
For  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  in 
carryliii;  out  the  prnvisi'ms  ..f  title  23.  United 
Stales  Code,  sections  131.  136.  and  319(b). 
to  remain  available  until  expended.  S5.000.- 
000.  together  with  $1,100,000  for  necessary 
;i(iministratlve  expenses  for  carrying  out 
such  provisions  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  as  authorized  by  .section  6(g)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968 

Traffic  and  Highway  Safety 
For  expenses  necessary  to  dlscharije  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
traffic  and  highway  safety,  including  services 
authorized  by  5  USC  3109:  S27.550.O0O.  to- 
ijether  with  $2,000,000  to  be  transferred  from 
the  appropriation  for  'State  and  community 
highway  safety  ( Llquidalton  of  contract 
authorization)    " 

State     and     Community     Highway     Safety 

(Liquidation   of  Contract  Authorization) 

For   the   payment   of  obligations   Incurred 

In    carrying   out    the    provisions   of    title   23, 

United   States  Code,  section  402.   to  remain 


available  until  expended.  $30,000,000.  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  appropriation  "Traffic  and 
highway  safety"  for  administration  of  this 
program. 

Motor  Carrier  Safety 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  motor 
carrier  safety  functions  of  the  Secretary,  as 
authorized  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Act  (80  Stat.  93»-40)  :  $2,300,000. 
Forest  Highways  (Liquidation  or  Contract 
Authorization  ) 

For  payment  of  obligations  incurred  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  section  204.  pursuant  to  con- 
tract authorization  granted  by  title  23 
United  States  Code,  section  203,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  $18,000,000,  which 
sum  is  composed  of  $11,950,000,  the  balance 
of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  $6,050,000,  a  part 
of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969:  Prortded.  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  the 
rental,  purcha.se,  construction,  or  alteration 
of  buildings  and  sites  necessary  for  the  stor- 
age and  repair  of  equipment  and  supplies 
used  for  road  construction  and  maintenance 
but  the  total  cost  of  any  such  item  under 
this  authorization  shall   not  exceed  $15,000 

Public  Lands  Highways  (Liquidation  of 
Contract  Authorization  i 
For  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  section  209,  pursuant  to  the 
contract  authorization  granted  by  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  section  203,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  $7,000,000,  which 
sum  is  composed  of  $5,300,000.  the  balance  of 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  and  $1,700,000,  a  part 
of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969 

Chamizal    Memorial    Highway 
For   necessary   expenses   to   carry  out    the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  November  8,   1966 
(Public   Law   89-795).   $4,000,000,   to   remain 
available  until  expended. 

FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION 
Office   of   the    Administrator 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration,  including  uniforms  or 
allowances    therefor,    as    authorized    by    law 
(5  use.  5901-5902) :  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles:    and    services    as    authorized    by    5 
use  3109;  $1,000,000. 

Bureau  or  Railroad  Safety 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of 
Railroad  Safety,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
including  uniforms  or  allowances  therefor,  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902);  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  and  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C,  3109;  $4,050,000 

High-Speed  Ground  Transportation 
Research  .\nd  Development 
For    necessary    expenses    for    research,   de- 
velopment, and  demonstrations  in  high-speed 
ground  transportation.  $10,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended 

Railroad  Research 
For  necessary  expenses  for  conducing  rail- 
road research  activities.  $300,000,  to  rem.iin 
available  until  expended. 

.-^LA'-KA  Railroad 

ALASKA    RAILROAD  REVOLVING   FUND 

The  Alaska  Railroad  Revolving  Fund  shall 
continue  available  until  expended  for  the 
work  .authorized  by  law.  including  operation 
and  maintenance  of  oceangoing  or  coastwise 
vessels  by  ownership,  charter,  or  arrangement 
with  other  branches  of  the  Government  serv- 
ice, for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional 
facilities  for  transportation  of  freight,  pas- 
sengers, or  mall,  when  deemed  necessary  for 
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the  benefit  and  development  of  industries  or 
travel  In  the  area  served;  and  payment  of 
compensation  and  expenses  as  authorized  by 
5  USC  8146,  to  be  reimbursed  as  therein 
provided:  Provided.  That  no  employee  shall 
be  paid  an  annual  salary  out  of  said  fund  in 
excess  of  the  salaries  prescribed  by  the  Cla«- 
sificatlon  Act  of  1949,  aa  amended,  for  grade 
OS- 15  except  the  general  manager  of  said 
railroad,  one  assistant  general  manager  at 
not  to  exceed  the  salaries  prescribed  by  said 
Act  for  OS-17,  and  five  officers  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  salaries  prescribed  by  said  Act  for 
grade  OS- 16. 

URBAN   MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation     Administration,     including 
■niforms  and  allowances  therefor,  as  author- 
ved  by  law  (5  US  C.  5901-6902) ;  hire  of  pas- 
.^enger   motor   vehicles:    and   services   as   au- 
thorized by  5  use.  3109;  $1,500,000. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Fund 
For  an  additional  amount   for  grants  and 
.oans    as    authorized    by    the    Urban    Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended   (49 
USC    1601  et  seq. ) ,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,    $220,000,000,    for    the    fiscal    year 
1971    of  which  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  shall 
oe   a'vailable  for  research,  development,   and 
demonstration  grants. 
SAINT  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION 
The  saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
corporation    Is   hereby    authorized    to    make 
such  expenditures,  within  the  limits  of  funds 
and  borrowing  authority  available  to  such 
corporation,  and  In  accord  with  law,  and  to 
make     such     contracts     and     commitments 
without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations  as 
provided  bv  section  104  of  the  Government 
Corporation    Control    Act,    as    amended,    as 
mav   be   necessarv   in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
erams  set  forth  in  the  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  such  Corporation,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided. 
I  imitation      on      administrative      expenses. 

SAINT   LAWRENCE   SEAWAY   DEVELOPMENT   COR- 
PORATION 

Not  to  exceed  $600,000  shall  be  available  for 
udminlstratlve  expenses  which  shall  be  com- 
puted on  an  accrual  basis.  Including  not  to 
exceed  $3,000  for  official  entertainment  ex- 
penses to  be  expended  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  uni- 
forms or  allowances  therefor  for  operation 
and  maintenance  personnel,  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  use  5901-5902)  and  $5,000  for  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  5  USC.  3109. 

TITLE    II— RELATED    AGENCIES 

NATIONAL  Transportation  Safety   Board 


SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

For  necessarv  expenses  of  the  National 
Transportation 'safety  Board,  including  em- 
ployment of  temporary  guards  on  a  contract 
or  fee  basis;  hire,  operation,  maintenance, 
and  repair  of  aircraft;  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles:  services  as  authorized  by 
5  use.  3109:  and  uniforms,  or  allowances 
therefor,  ae  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901- 
5902  )  :  $5,000,000. 

CIVaL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  including  hire  of  aircraft;  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  use.  3109;  uniforms,  or  al- 
lowances therefor,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  5901-5902);  and  not  to  exceed  $1,000 
for  official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses, $10,200,000. 

Payments  to  Air  Carriers 
For  payments  to  air  carrters  of  so  much 
of   the   compensation   fixed   and   determined 


by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  under  section 
406  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49 
use.  1376),  as  Is  payable  by  the  Board, 
$33,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Including  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $25,000,000.  of 
which  $150,000  shall  be  available  for  valua- 
tion of  pipelines:  Prortded,  That  Joint  Board 
members  and  cooperating  State  commission- 
ers may  use  Government  transportation  re- 
quests when  traveling  In  connection  with 
their  duties  as  such. 

WASHINGTON  METROPOLITAN   AREA 
TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 
Federal  CoNTRiBtrrloN 
To  enable  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion   to    pay    the    Washington    Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority,  as  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  toward  expenses  necessary 
to  design,  engineer,  construct,  and   equip  a 
rail   rapid   transit   system,   as   authorized   by 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended  (79  Stat.  663;  80  Stat.  1352; 
81  Stat.  670) .  including  acquisition  of  rights- 
of-way.  land  and  interests  therein,  $43,173- 
000  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
TITLE  III— GENERAL   PROVISIONS 
Sec   301.  During  the  current  fiscal  year  ap- 
plicable appropriations  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion   Administration   shall    be    available    for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  aircraft:   hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles  and  aircraft;  and 
uniforms,  or  allowances  therefor,  as  author- 
ized by  law   (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902). 

Sec  302  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  for  expenditure  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  may  be  expended  for  reim- 
bursement of  other  Federal  agencies  for  fx- 
penses  Incurred,  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  in  the  settlement 
of  claims  for  damages  resulting  from  sonic 
boom  In  connection  with  research  conducted 
as  part  of  the  civil  supersonic  aircraft  de- 
velopment. 

Sec  303  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  execution  of  programs  the  obligations  lor 
which  are  in  excess  of  $16,100,000  for  "High- 
way Beautlficatlon"  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Sec.  304.  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  execution  of  programs  the  obligations  for 
which  are  in  excess  of  $65,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1970  for  "State  and  Community  High- 
way Safety". 

Sec  305.  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  execution  of  programs  the  obligations  for 
which  are  in  excess  of  $12,000,000.  exclusive 
cf  the  reimbursable  program,  in  fiscal  year 
li)70  for  "Forest  Highways". 

Sec  306.  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  execution  of  programs  the  obligations  fcr 
which  are  in  excess  of  $3,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1970  for    "Public  Lands  Highways". 

'^E"  .107  No  part  of  anv  a  ^nronriation  con- 
ta:ned  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obli^atl.  u  bcycnd  the  cur.'ent  fiscal  year  un- 
less expressly  so  p.-.:.vde.i  lipr'ii; 

-Se"  308  N?ne  cf  ^he  money  a;->propr;ated 
hereby  shall  be  used  tc  make  an',  pavni'-'iit 
on  any  leae  purchase  contract  fcr  jet  air- 
planes to  be  used  by  the  Federp'  .*viatl'-n 
Administration  wherein  the  total  cost  of 
the  lease  payments  plus  the  nmount  needed 
to  exercise  the  purchase  option  exceeds  the 
purchase  price  of  the  aircraft  '  which  would 
have  been  charged  were  the  aircraft  :o  be 
purchased  by  normal  app.' jpriat'.ons  i  'o , 
more  than  20  per  cen'uni 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dep?.rTn-''n* 
of  Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1970". 


Mr.  BOLAND  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  points 
of  order  to  be  made  against  any  provi- 
sions of  the  bill? 

If  not,  are  there  any  amendments  to 

the  bill? 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 

roll.  _,     ^ 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 
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Abbltt 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Baring 

Belcher 

Bevill 

Blackburn 

Button 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Celler 

Chappell 

Clark 

Clay 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Denney 

Dent 

DlBBS 

Dingeil 


Edwards.  Calif 

EvUis.  Tenn 

Fascell 

Frellnehuysen 

Griffin 

Gubser 

Hebert 

Howard 

Jones.  Tenn 

Kastenmeier 

Klrwan 

Landrum 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCloiy 

Mathlas 

May 

Morgan 

Oitlniier 

Passman 


Patman 
PhllbUi 
Powell 
Pucinskl 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Bostenkowski 
Stephens 
Teague.  Tex 
Thompson.  N  J 
Tunney 
Udall 
Utt 

Vluorlto 
Whalley 
Widnal! 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Jones  of  Alabama.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  H.R.  14794,  and  finding 
itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  374  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  any 
amendments? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BY    MR      YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Yates  On  p.  ge 
8.  strike  out  line  19  and  all  lines  thereafter 
through  line  3  on  page  9. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  to  strike  out  the  funds 
for  the  SST.  It  comes  at  a  logical  lime 
in  the  SST  program  because  it  is  enter- 
ing a  new  phase.  The  Boeing  Co..  the 
contractor  on  the  plane,  was  engaged 
previously  in  developing  a  variable- 
swept  wing  design,  and  most  of  the  funds 
have  been  devoted  up  to  the  present  time 
to  that  purpose. 

Last  year  the  FAA  in  agreement  with 
Boeing  decided  that  the  variable-swept 
wing  would  not  work,  and  they  scrappec? 
that  design.  Now  the  program  seeks  to 
develop  a  prototype  plane  v.ith  a  fixed 
wing.  It  is  the  start  of  that  pha.se  That 
is  why  I  say  it  is  a  logical  time  to  knock 
it  out. 

My    reasons    for    my    views    are    ex- 
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plained  at  length  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  where  I  filed  dissenting  views. 
I  urge  you  to  read  them. 

The  total  8ST  program  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $3.5  billion,  or  more.  The 
prototype  phase  will  cost  approximately 
$1.5  bUllon.  Of  the  $1.5  billion,  the  Oov- 
emment  will  put  up  about  $1.3  billion 
in  appropriations  funds,  and  the  con- 
tractor approximately  $200  million.  Thus 
the  Oovemment  will  advance  88  percent 
of  the  fund*  and  the  c(H1  tractors  12 
percent. 

It  is  argued  that  this  must  be  done  be- 
cause we  have  to  keep  America  first  in 
the  air.  America  will  be  kept  first  in 
the  air,  but  not  because  of  the  SST. 
American  wiD  be  kept  first  in  the  air 
through  the  so-called  Jumbo  Jet,  the  747, 
the  1011,  and  the  DC-10. 

It  was  said  that  the  airlines  wanted  a 
plane  that  will  give  them  speed.  That  is 
true,  but  not  entirely.  The  airlines  want 
most  of  all  a  plane  that  will  make  money 
for  them.  The  747,  the  1011,  and  the  DC- 
10  will  be  much  more  profitable  than  the 
SST  i^ likely  to  be. 

-  Thlg  4s  from  the  report  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  on  the  feasibility  of 
the  plane,  which  compares  the  proposed 
SST  with  the  747.  It  says  this,  at  page 
223  of  the  hearings: 

In  essence,  only  the  Boeing  747  Is  shown 
to  have  the  competitive  advantage  over  the 
SST  In  operating  costs  with  respect  to  dis- 
tances exceeding  2.500  miles 

Only  the  747  can  do  that.  I  assume  the 
big  jets  of  other  companies  will  be  aUole 
to  do  it,  too.  With  respect  to  the  argu- 
ment that  we  need  the  SST  to  keep  Amer- 
ica first  in  the  air,  I  say  the  747  is  the 
plane  that  is  going  to  do  that,  not  the 
SST. 

President  Nixon  early  this  year  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  the  ablest  men 
in  Government  to  review  the  SST  to  de- 
cide whether  it  ought  to  go  ahead.  This 
Is  what  they  said,  and  I  read  from  page 
36  of  the  committee  report,  from  my  dis- 
senting views.  On  the  question  of  pres- 
tige, and  this  is  what  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  said : 

One  specific  aspect  of  this  position  Is  our 
view  that  It  would  not  be  proper  to  base  the 
decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  project  on  any 
generalized  concept  of  enhancement  of  U.S. 
prestige,  or  the  like. 

That  is  from  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  said 
this: 

Proceeding  to  prototype  production  would 
not  be  prudent  at  this  time  In  view  of  the 
uncertainties  cited  above,  and  the  Implied 
large  commitment  of  US.  government  funds, 
not  only  for  flsoal  1970  but  for  years  ahead, 
very  probably  extending  to  substantial  as- 
sistance In  production  financing. 

That  is  the  statement  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
said: 

We  believe  that  the  probable  adverse  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  the  SST  la  such  that 
the  program  should  not  be  pursued  In  the 
absence  of  overwhelming  evidence  of  positive 
advantages. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
said— and  you  have  heard  the  statement 


made  about  50,000  Jobs — this  is  what  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  said: 

The  net  employment  increase  from  S6T 
production  would  likely  be  negligible  and 
would  occur  In  the  professional  and  technical 
categories  where  shortages  already  exist.  The 
project  would  have  practically  no  employ- 
ment benefits  for  the  disadvantaged  hard- 
core unemployed  with  low  skill  levels 

These  axe  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
highest  ofiScials  in  the  administration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  Innumer- 
aJsle  dangers  still  lie  in  wait  in  develop- 
ment of  the  SST  prototype. 

But  assuming  that  the  contrawjtors  are 
able  to  bring  this  plane  through  the  pro- 
totype stage,  what  would  happen  then? 
There  would  be  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing $2  billion  to  finance  the  production 
of  the  plane.  Where  Is  Boeing  going  to 
go  to  obtain  the  $2  bUllon?  Will  it  return 
to  the  Federal  Government?  That  is  the 
most  realistic  prospect.  Do  you  want  your 
taxpayers  to  assume  another  $2  billion 
to  finance  tlie  production  phase  of  this 
plane?  Somebody  is  going  to  have  to  put 
that  money  up.  The  airlines  cannot  do  it 
because  the  airlines  are  in  financial  dlfiQ- 
culties  today.  And  they  are  buying  the 
747.  Why?  That  is  the  most  profitable 
plane  for  the  airlines. 

It  is  said  that  the  British  and  the 
French  are  in  the  field  and  that  we  must 
build  this  plane  to  compete  with  them. 

I  am  not  sure  there  will  be  competition. 
The  prospective  cost  of  the  Concorde  is 
$21  million,  of  the  SST  $52  million.  An 
airline  can  buy  two  Concordes  for  the 
price  of  one  SST.  Which  will  they  buy? 
Moreover,  the  planes  are  entirely  dis- 
similar. We  do  not  know  now  whether 
the  British  or  the  French  plane  will  fiy. 
It  is  true  that  the  prototype  has  had  some 
short  supersonic  flights.  Yet  the  noise 
factor  was  so  great,  I  wonder  whether  or 
not  the  FAA  Administrator  will  permit 
that  supersonic  craft  to  fly  into  New 
York  or  into  Boston  or  Chicago  or  Miami. 
The  noise  factor  will  continue  to  be  a 
barrier  that  will  have  to  be  overcome. 

For  all  these  reasons,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  outlined  at  greater  length  in  the 
report  and  I  urge  you  to  take  a  look  at 
that  report,  I  ask  that  my  amendment 
be  supported. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr,  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate funds  for  the  SST.  This  project  to 
construct  a  supersonic  transport  plane 
would  distort  national  priorities  for  years 
to  come.  What  we  actually  need  is  the 
construction  of  26  million  homes  to  elimi- 
nate slums  and  provide  for  our  growing 
population.  We  need  to  construct  new 
public  facilities — decent  schools,  water 
and  sewer  facilities,  public  buildings,  the 
whole  range  of  public  works  that  enable 
our  commiuiities  to  serve  our  people. 
We  need  to  construct  entire  new  commu- 
nities to  help  meet  our  national  housing 
goals  approved  overwhelmingly  last  year 
by  the  Congress.  We  are  being  asked  now 


to  hedge  on  that  commitment  to  all  of 
our  people  so  that  a  few  jet-setters  can 
save  an  hour  or  two  in  their  travels.  At 
the  same  time,  we  would  raise  the  threat 
of  polluting  our  environment  with  sonic 
boms  which  might  in  the  end  lead  to  a 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  this  rich 
man's  toy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  told  that  we 
need  to  launch  into  this  expensive  ven- 
ture to  keep  up  with  other  countries,  but 
what  nation  is  it  which  now  has  men  on 
the  moon.  This  country  leads  the  world 
in  science  and  technology.  We  do  not 
need  to  catch  up  or  show  off.  What  we 
do  need  is  to  eradicate  the  root  causes 
of  turmoil  in  our  cities,  to  make  the 
American  dream  a  reality  for  all  of  our 
people,  to  overcome  the  shortage  of  hous- 
ing and  community  facilities,  and  to  pro- 
vide more  jobs  for  the  average  American 
workingmsoi,  not  just  scientists  and 
engineers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  have  to  look 
far  to  see  the  distortion  in  our  national 
priorities — the  question  is  raised  right 
here  in  the  bill  before  us  today.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  hard  and 
thoughtful  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  its  subcommittees.  I 
know  how  conscientious  they  are  in  their 
deliberations.  Those  of  us  who  feel  keenly 
about  the  critical  traCQc  problems  in  our 
towns  and  cities,  however,  must  feel  dis- 
appointment at  the  fimds  provided  for 
the  vital  urban  mass  transit  program. 
Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  au- 
thorized a  level  of  $300  million  for  this 
program  in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  but 
unfortunately  the  administration  re- 
quested only  $250  million  and  even  that 
inadequate  amount  has  been  cut  by  $30 
million  in  the  bill  before  us.  The  people 
of  this  country  would  be  far  better  off 
if  the  mass  transit  program  had  been 
fully  funded  instead  of  undertaking  an 
unneeded  and  costly  venture  to  build  the 
SST. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
to  eliminate  fimds  for  the  supersonic 
transport  will  receive  the  overwhelming 
support  it  deserves. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois <  Mr.  Yates  >  to  delete  the  $96  million 
included  for  the  development  and  con- 
struction of  the  supersonic  transport 
plane — SST. 

The  SST  is  not  one  of  our  Nation's 
paramoimt  priorities.  Funds  for  much 
more  essential  programs  have  been  cur- 
tailed in  this  administration's  drive  for 
economy.  If  we  cannot  And  funds  to 
house  our  poor  and  cure  our  sick,  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  afford  to  subsidize 
an  American  industry  which  every  year 
enjoys  a  large  profit. 

I  cannot  help  speculating  on  what 
might  have  been  achieved  in  the  public 
interest  if  the  almost  $650  million  in 
funds  already  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new,  powerful,  and  rela- 
tively smokeless  SST  engine  had  been 
used  instead  to  produce  a  non-polluting 
automotive  engine. 

More  than  just  the  distortion  of  na- 
tional priorities  which  would  occur  if 
the  SST  continued  to  receive  Govem- 
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ment  subsidy,  there  is  the  question  of 
the  desirability  of  the  SST  at  all.  We  are 
told  that  it  will  improve  our  position  in 
international  affairs,  be  economically 
viable,  provide  jobs,  improve  our  balance 
of  payments  and  just  about  solve  every 
other  problem  we  have.  Yet  the  SST  Ad 
Hoc  Review  Committee  appointed  in 
January  by  the  President  and  composed 
of  some  of  the  most  able  men  in  govern- 
ment recommended  against  the  continu- 
ation of  the  development  of  the  SST. 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  declared  in  the  committee  re- 
jx>rt  that: 

There  are  no  overriding  foreign  policy 
grounds  .  .  .  for  pushing  ahead  with  the 
.S.ST  project  now. 

Paul  A.  Voloker,  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  declared: 

Our   own   review   of   this   project  has 

raised  many  unresolved  questions  concerning 
the  economic  viability  of  the  SST 
project. 

Arnold  Weber,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  declared: 

The  net  employment  Increase  from  SST 
production  would  likely  be  negligible. 

Henrick  S.  Houhakker,  member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  declared: 

The  balance  of  payments  Impact  of  the 
SST  Is  nicely  to  be  adverse. 

And  there  was  the  statement  of  Rus- 
sell E.  Train,  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, warning  of  the  effect  of  the  SST 
on  the  environment.  He  said : 

It  Is  my  conclusion  that  the  Justification 

for  .  .  .  the   program    is   not   now   apparent 

However,  we  consider  the  environmental 

disadvantages  to  be  of  extreme  significance. 

We  should  eliminate  any  funding  for 
the  SST.  We  have  better  uses  for  our 
money  than  public  works  for  the  airline 
industry. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Yates  amendment  to  strike  the  funds  for 
the  SST.  I  oppose  any  appropriations  for 
building  a  supersonic  transport  this  year. 
My  reasons  are  based  on  these  unresolved 
economic  questions: 

First.  Can  the  SST  be  economically 
iustified  while  it  is  limited  to  flights  over 
water  pending  development  of  our  ability 
to  control  sonic  boom? 

Second.  Can  the  SST  be  fiown  safely 
even  though  limited  to  oceanic  flights? 
What  would  happen  if  a  sonic  boom  hit 
the  U.S.S.  EntcTprise  or  any  other  ship 
at  sea? 

Third.  It  has  been  estimated  that  less 
than  3  percent  of  our  papulation  will 
ever  use  the  SST.  Is  the  development  of 
such  ar.  aircraft  justified  in  light  of  na- 
tional priorities? 

Fourth.  If  the  SST  is  important  for 
U.S.  competition  with  other  nations,  is  it 
not  more  important  for  the  United  States 
to  spend  more  resources  to  relieve  the  air- 
port crisis — build  and  expand  airfields  to 
relieve  congestion,  improve  air  safety, 
and  reduce  aircraft  noise  and  pollution? 
Fifth.  There  is  much  concern  about 
the  Concorde  but  who  will  buy  a  plane 
that  only  seats  130  in  view  of  the  coming 
of  the  iumbo  jets? 
The  Federal  Aviation  Act  required  that 
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PAA,  through  its  regulations  of  the  use 
of  airspace,  "protect  persons  «md 
property  on  the  ground." 

This  mandate  has  not  been  followed 
and  It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  let  the 
PAA  know  where  It  must  direct  its  at- 
tention if  the  aviation  industry  is  to 
continue  to  expand. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yirid? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  asked  to 
appropriate  nearly  $100  miUion  for  con- 
tinuing research  on  the  proposed  super- 
sonic p)assenger  plane.  The  question  we 
all  must  resolve  before  approving  this 
appropriation  is  whether  or  not  the  Gov- 
ernment should  require  the  American 
public — 95  percent  of  which  will  never 
use  the  SST— to  provide  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  a  plane  that  will  bring  only  dis- 
comfort and  destruction  into  their  lives. 
Beyond  the  obvious  illogic  of  requiring 
such  a  public  expenditure,  there  exist 
numerous  policy  arguments  that  require 
this  legislation  be  defeated. 

The  history  of  the  SST  began  nearly 
10  years  ago  during  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. Since  then.  Congress  has  pro- 
vided more  than  $500  million  for  the 
development  of  an  experlmentsd  version 
of  the  supersonic  plane.  To  make  the 
project  more  palatable,  three  successive 
administrations  have  made  a  number  of 
erroneous  assumptions  concerning  the 
need  for  and  practicality  of  a  supersonic 
airliner.  If  the  present  administration 
expects  Congress  to  continue  funding 
this  ill-conceived  program,  then  it  must 
correct  those  £issiunptions  based  solely 
on  professional  attachment  to  an  appar- 
ently glamorous  national  effort.  They 
also  must  begin  to  accept  the  findings  of 
those  constructive  critics  who  are  deeply 
concerned  with  the  threats  to  man  and 
his  environment  posed  by  the  prolifera- 
tion of  himdreds  of  commercial  super- 
sonic airplanes. 

The  first  assumption  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  that  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  is  at  stake— that  American 
aircraft  manufacturers,  long  the  world 
leaders  in  the  field,  will  suddenly  become 
second  rate  if  they  faU  to  continue  the 
SST  project  at  this  time.  This  assump- 
tion is  erroneous  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  we  will  not  lead 
the  world  into  the  supersonic  age.  Both 
the  French-English   Concorde   and   the 
Russian  Tupelev  are  already  flying  and 
the  Concorde,  at  least,  will  be  available 
for   the   international   airplane  market 
within  the  next  couple  of  years.  Aware  of 
this,  it  is  diffictilt  to  imderstand  how  this 
country  assumes  leadership  in  the  race 
to  put  a  fleet  of  SST-s  into  service  when 
our  version  of  the  SST  is  not  planned  for 
production  until  1978  or  1979.  The  second 
reason   why    this   assumption   is   wrong 
concerns  the  status  of  the  American  air- 
craft industry  itself.  Without  question  it 
is  the  largest,  healthiest  and  most  effi- 
cient aircraft  industry  in  the  world.  Boe- 
ing alone  has  1.700  jets  in  daily  service. 
By  the  beginning  of  next  year  the  indus- 
try will  be  filling  orders  for  the  first 
of  the  huge  jumbo  Jets.  Boeing  already 
has  over  200  orders  from  all  over  the 


world  for  It*  version  of  the  400  passenger 
plane.  To  suggest  that  a  faUure  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  production  of  an  SST  at 
this  time  would  tumble  our  aircraft 
manufacturers  from  their  position  of 
world  leadership  amounts  to  empty 
rhetoric.  It  is  certainly  an  unfair 
and  unjust  criticism  of  one  of  this  coun- 
try's healthiest  industries. 

The  second  assumption  the  adminis- 
tration makes  concerns  the  role  of  the 
SST  within  the  airways  system  gener- 
ally   Originally  conceived  as  a  vehicle 
for   moving    large    numbers   of    people 
quickly  around  the  world,  its  proposed 
use  has  been  limited  greatly  due  to  the 
fUght    restrictions    necessitated    by    the 
planes  sonic  boom.  The  administration 
has  admitted  that  the  present  design  of 
the  Boeing  SST  wUl  give  rise  to  a  sonic 
boom    50    miles   wide    and    2,000    miles 
long    The  resulting  force  of  the  boom 
is  enough  to  break  windows  and  crack 
foundations  wherever  the  plane  flies.  The 
100  000  square  miles  thus  affected  would 
contain  in  excess  of  10  million  persons. 
When  multiplied  by  the  number  of  trips 
to  be  made  each  day  the  total  number 
of  people  affected  by  the  boom  would 
approach  100  million.  Although  General 
Maxwell,  chief  of  the  SST  project,  has 
assured  the  opponents  of  the  SST  that 
damage  caused  by  the  boom  wUl  be  neg- 
ligible data  recently  released  by  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  is  to  the  contrary.  In  fact,  from 
1956  through  1967  the  Air  Force  received 
35  429  damage  claims  for  almost  $20  mu- 
lion  as  a  result  of  sonic  boom  damage 
from  its  own  limited  supersonic  bomber 
squadron.  Of  these  claims  12,615  have 
been  approved  and  paid  thus  far.  This 
potential  for  damage  has  forced  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  promise 
that  the  plan  will  be  used  only  overwater 
routes  where  resulting  damage  ^11  be 
limited    to    sailing    ships    and    offshore 
islands. 

Confined  to  transoceanic  routes,  one 
is  forced  to  wonder  how  a  $50  to  $60  mil- 
lion Diane  can  pay  for  itself.  Is  it  really 
practical  for  an  airline  company  to  in- 
vest such  a  large  sum  of  money  in  a 
plane  of  such  limited  use— a  sum  that 
exceeds  the  net  profits  of  all  the  airline 
companies  combined?  Is  it  practical  for 
an  airline  company  to  invest  such  large 
sums  of  money  in  a  plane  that  will  re- 
duce the  New  York  to  Paris  fiying  time 
from  5»'2  hours  to  3  hours?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve so.  In  fact  I  am  con\inced  that  eco- 
nomics will  force  admission  of  the  plane 
to  overland  routes,  Dr,  1,  R.  Schwartz  of 
the  OfBce  of  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology,  NASA,  has  stated: 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
SSTs  must  be  capable  of  supersonic  opera- 
tion overland  to  be  a  true  economic  success. 

Recognizing  the  probabiUty  of  over- 
land flights,  former  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Allen  Boyd  told  a  congres- 
sional appropriations  committee: 

Going  out  of  Chicago  to  the  West  CJoast.  I 
think  It  will  be  entirely  possible  to  operate 
a  route  over  the  plains  area  and  possibly 
across  the  Canadian  border  to  permit  super- 
sonic flight  without  discomfort  or  incon- 
venience to  the  people  on  the  groxind. 

Although  such  statements  are  not  offi- 
cial poUcy.  they  clearly  indicate  how  eco- 
nomic necessity  may  well  demand  that 
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the  proposed  land  restrictions  be  re- 
moved. One  further  point  about  the 
plane's  utility,  the  3,000  mile  range  of  the 
SST  will  require  all  flights  leaving  Cali- 
fornia for  Japan  to  stop  in  Hawaii  to 
refuel.  The  Boeing  jumbo  Jet.  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  range  In  excess  of 
6.000  miles  and  besides  crossing  the  Pa- 
cific with  ease,  will  be  allowed  to  fly  over 
land  along  with  the  rest  of  the  commer- 
cial jets  in  service  today. 

The  third  assumption  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration concerns  the  profitability  of 
the  SST.  The  administration  has  claimed 
unequivocally  that  the  SST  will 
strengthen  our  balance-of-payment.s  po- 
sition. Originally  the  PAA  had  projected 
the  sale  of  1,200  SST's  by  1990,  but  the 
overland  limitation  has  reduced  expected 
sales  to  500  or  less.  Furthermore,  the 
FAA  has  failed  to  take  into  account  the 
competitive  effect  of  the  400  jumbo  jets 
that  will  be  flying  by  1978.  Projected  for- 
eign sales  for  the  larger  747  are  increas- 
ing monthly.  When  It  is  understood  that 
most  foreign  countries  are  limited  in  the 
«mouiU  of  money  they  are  permitted  to 
spend-en  U.S.  exports,  these  purchases 
of  the  jumbo  jet  could  seriously  damage 
the  SST  market.  In  addition,  the  FAA 
falls  to  recognize  that  the  availability  of 
a  practical  SST  would  make  foreign 
travel  so  attractive  that  there  would  be 
an  Increase  in  the  exi>enditure  of  tourist 
dollars  abroad,  thus  adversely  affecting 
our  balance  of  payments. 

Probably  the  threat  of  the  sonic  boom 
alone  is  reason  enough  for  abandoning 
the  SST  project;  however,  when  consid- 
ered along  with  the  plane's  other  limita- 
tions discussed  above,  a  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  the  project  seems  absurd.  If 
the  supersonic  passenger  plane  does 
prove  itself  a  success,  it  would  be  at  least 
10  years  before  we  could  compete  for  part 
of  the  SST  market.  Would  it  not  be  more 
prudent  to  wait  and  see  whether  the 
present  operational  SST's  prove  them- 
selves safe  and  practical?  Our  industry  is 
not  threatened.  Our  conventional  jets 
will  always  have  a  market.  Furthermore, 
our  aircraft  tnanufacturers  have  de- 
veloped enough  data  to  enable  them  to 
respond  to  the  demand  for  an  SST  If  and 
when  the  SST  proves  itself  worthy  of 
American  investment. 

The  future  of  the  SST  must  also  be 
considered  in  the  context  of  our  na- 
tional priorities,  generally,  and  in  the 
context  of  the  i^riorities  problems  within 
the  airlines  industry,  specifically.  Con- 
cerning the  latter,  the  SST  will  only  bring 
further  confusion  In  inefiBciency  to  a  sys- 
tem already  plagued  with  an  inordinate 
number  of  problems — Inaccessablllty  of 
airports  to  the  general  public,  congested 
air  traffic  requiring  as  much  as  an  hour's 
holding  time  for  each  45-minute  trip, 
and  outdated  and  unsafe  airports.  There 
Is  simply  no  way  to  justify  spending  $96 
billion  more  on  the  SST  in  fiscal  1970 
when  we  have  spent  a  meager  $30  million 
during  that  same  period  for  the  moderni- 
zation and  maintenance  of  the  whole  air- 
way system.  How  can  we  justify  spending 
close  to  $1  billion  more  during  the  next 
5  or  6  years  for  one  plane  of  questionable 
utility  when  Congress  can  authorize  only 
$5  billion  for  future  development  of  our 
airways  and  airport  systems  during  the 


next  10  years?  Our  airports  alone  will 
require  In  excess  of  $15  billion  just  to 
catch  up  with  presently  available  tech- 
nological and  scientific  Information.  A 
recent  report  by  air  pilots  has  called 
10  of  our  most  heavily  used  airports 
unsafe  and  hazardous — these  Include 
JFK  and  Miami  International.  At  least 
two-thirds  of  the  fatalities  on  commer- 
cially scheduled  flights  occur  on  the 
ground  at  airports,  where  landing  and 
takeoff  speeds  rarely  exceed  100  miles 
per  hour.  All  these  airport  ills  are  com- 
pounded by  an  Inexcusable  dearth  of 
adequate  ground  transportation  facili- 
ties. A  45-minute  flight  to  Washington 
entails  a  45 -minute  trip  to  the  airport  on 
congested  highways,  a  45-minute  wait  in 
a  holding  pattern  in  New  Jersey  and 
finally  45  minutes  of  flying  time.  Before 
we  open  these  outdated  airports  to  1,800 
miles  per  hour  jets  with  runway  speeds 
in  excess  of  150  miles  per  hour,  we  must 
first  solve  the  existing  problems  that 
make  supersonic  flights  less  safe  than 
acceptable. 

In  the  same  vein  our  airway  system 
has  been  begginK  for  needed  funds  for 
years.  Most  of  the  commercial  planes  in 
flight  today  are  directed  around  the 
available  air  spaces  by  antiquated  con- 
trol systems  that  are  Incapable  of  pro- 
viding basic  data  on  clearance  and  alti- 
tude. In  1968  alone  there  were  nearly 
2,400  near-mid-air  collisions.  Through 
proper  funding  all  these  Ills  could  be  re- 
moved. If  I  may  repeat  a  phrase  often 
used  to  describe  militai-y  appropriations: 

We  can  afford  anything  we  need,  but  we 
can't  atTord  anything  we  don't  need. 

In  light  of  all  the  problems  that  pres- 
ently exist  within  our  airway  system,  in- 
cluding our  airports,  we  certainly  can- 
not afford  the  additional  burden  of  an 
SST. 

The  priorities  problems  within  this  na- 
tion generally  have  been  discussed  at 
length  by  both  myself  and  many  of  my 
colleagues.  Yet  I  must  once  again  state 
that  our  lakes  and  rivers,  schools  and 
hospitals,  and  poor  and  underprivileged 
are  gasping  for  funds  to  retain  some 
-semblance  of  natural  integrity.  Should 
we  not  take  care  of  them  first? 

Can  a  public  expenditure  close  to  $2 
billion  for  an  inefficient  plane  that 
promises  to  destroy  peace  and  quiet 
throughout  most  of  the  world  be  justified 
when  funds  for  medical  research  are 
being  slashed  by  as  much  as  20  percent, 
when  the  money  squeeze  has  made  it  im- 
possible to  .secure  the  desperately  needed 
money  to  wage  an  effective  fight  against 
pollution,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent has  attempted  to  cut  $1  billion  from 
Government  aid  to  education.  The  an- 
swer is  obviously  no.  I  will  vote  against 
this  request  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  In  a  commencement 
address  to  the  class  of  1963  at  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy,  former  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  said: 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  this  government 
should  immediately  commence  a  new  pro- 
gram In  partnership  with  private  Industry  to 
develop  at  the  earliest  practical  date  the 
prototype     of     a     commercially     successful 


supersonic  transport  superior  to  that  beln^ 
built  In  any  other  country. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  voting 
whether  or  not  to  continue  that  develop- 
ment. 

We  are  at  the  crucial  junction.  There 
are  those  who  say  we  should  not  have  an 
SST.  To  them,  I  say  we  are  vividly  in  an 
era  of  supersonic  transports,  with  both 
the  Russians  and  the  British-French  con- 
sortium way  ahead  of  us  technologically 
Economically,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must 
compete,  but  we  lose  our  technological 
supremacy  and  our  American  dollars  to 
the  Communists  or  the  British  and 
French. 

But,  more  than  this.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  today  the  opportunity  to  create  a 
minimum  of  50.000  new  skilled  and  un- 
skilled jobs  across  our  land.  American 
labor  win  be  watching  what  we  do  here 
today.  I.  for  one.  am  determined  in  my 
view  that  the  development  of  the  best 
SST  in  the  world  be  accomplished  by 
American  laborers. 

To  those  who  continue  to  want  private 
financing.  I  join  their  desire,  but  as  ha.s 
been  proved  time  and  time  again,  this 
financing  is  not  available,  and  the  in- 
vestment we  make  in  the  development  of 
the  SST  is.  under  contract,  to  be  repaid 
with  royalties  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  from 
sales  of  the  aircraft. 

In  total.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  continua- 
tion of  prototype  development  of  the  SST 
in  America  is  vital  to  our  economy,  our 
technology,  and  to  our  labor  market.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for 
an  American  SST. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  listening  to  the 
amendment — and  the  gentleman  who  of- 
fered the  amendment  is  one  of  the  most 
.sincere  Members  of  the  House — you 
would  or  might  come  to  the  opinion  that 
this  airplane — and  when  I  say  "this  air- 
plane "  I  mean  the  supersonic  transport 
airplane — will  not  be  built.  But  anyone 
who  thinks  about  that  at  all  knows  that 
that  just  is  not  so.  A  supersonic  transport 
aircraft  will  be  built.  It  is  just  a  question 
of  who  is  going  to  build  it. 

Many  of  you,  I  am  sure,  have  read  Mr 
Halaby's  remarks  in  the  Washintrton 
Post  just  a  few  weeks  ago  or  a  few  days 
ago.  Mr.  Halaby  Is  president  of  Pan 
American  Airways.  He  said  It  would  be 
unthinkable  that  the  Russian  airline 
could  cross  the  Atlantic  from  east  to 
west  in  3  hours,  and  it  would  take  them 
7  hours.  They  are  required  to  have  suoer- 
sonic  aircraft  regardless  of  where  they 
get  them,  whether  it  is  from  Russia  or 
the  British-French  Concorde. 

Of  course,  If  the  Boeing  plane  is  avail- 
able, it  will  be  the  choice  of  U.S.  air- 
lines, for  it  will  be  a  far  superior  plane. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  spoke  of 
noise.  If  we  go  back  and  read  a  little  in 
history  we  find  that  every  mode  of  trans- 
portation generally  as  it  moved  along 
had  all  these  bogies  thrown  up.  The 
steam  engine  was  too  noisy  and  it  fright- 
ened horses,  and  the  automobile  did  the 
same. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  In  air  transport  the  fast 
drives  the  slow  out  of  business.  That  has 
been  so  from  the  very  beginning.  All  the 
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Members  must  remember  the  C-47  or 
the  DC-3,  the  workhorse  of  the  airlines 
in  the  forties.  The  DC-3  cruised  at  about 
140  miles  an  hour.  Then  along  came  the 
DC-4  and  the  DC-6.  cruising  at  240  miles 
an  hour,  and  they  drove  the  DC-3  out. 
Then  along  came  the  turboprop,  cruising 
at  400  miles  an  hour,  and  that  drove  the 
DC-4  and  DC-6  out.  Then  came  the  jet. 
cruising  at  600  miles  an  hour,  and  It 
drove  the  turboprop  out — at  least  for 
the  long-haul  flights.  That  Is  exactly 
what  will  happen  when  the  SST  comes 
along. 

So  there  is  not  any  question  we  are 
troing  to  have  the  supersonic  transport. 
The  question  now  is  who  is  going  to  build 
I  he  SST. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Yates)  . 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
n.se  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  briefly  cover  about 
four  of  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised  here.  First,  on  the  matter  of  eco- 
nomic feasibility,  I  think  the  proof  of 
economic  feasibility,  at  least  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  ultimate  customers  of  this 
airplane,  is  already  proven  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  122  orders  from  the  airlines 
themselves,  some  of  them  placed  for  as 
long  as  2'..  or  3  years,  and  we  have  had 
no  cancellations  whatsoever. 

Second,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
spoke  previously  on  this  subject  has 
somehow  or  other  come  up  with  the  idea 
that  when  we  sell  anything  overseas.  It 
can  hurt  the  balance  of  payments.  I 
would  like  to  have  somebody  explain  to 
me  how  we  can  export  a  product  and 
iiurt  the  balance  of  payments. 

Third,    on    the   matter   of    the   sonic 
boom,    it    has    been    clearly    stated    by 
everyone    involved — the   FAA.    the   air- 
lines, and  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion— that  the  aircraft  would  not  be  fly- 
ing over  the  populated  part  of  this  con- 
tinent, or  of  this  globe,  at  supersonic 
speeds.  All  of  the  airline  companies  have 
planned  their  routes  In  accordance  with 
this.  I  have  talked  to  representatives  of 
Lufthansa,  of  Germany,  and  they  plan 
to  use  the  supersonic  transport  plane  to 
fly  around  the  world,  but  they  plan  to  fly 
it  at  subsonic  speeds  across  the  United 
States.  I  talked  to  their  representatives. 
They  have  purchased  two  of  the  aircraft. 
There  has  been  an  implication  that 
the  entire  amount  of  money  which  has 
been  spent  up  to  now  on  this  project  has 
been  wasted.  This  simply  is  not  true.  In 
Cincinnati,  Members  can  find  the  SST 
engine  has  been  built  and  is  complete, 
and  one  of  the  engines  has  been  on  the 
test  block  for  approximately  1,000  hours. 
On  the  matter  of  noise  of  the  engine, 
the  approach  noise,  the  test  shows  it  al- 
ready Is  within  the  limits  of  the  FAA 
regulations.  The  takeoff  noise  at  1  mile  Is 
within  the  limits.  Yes.  we  still  have  the 
matter  of   the  problem  of   the   airport 
noise    Itself,    but    in    the    surroimding 
neighborhoods   near    the    airports    the 
noise  at  1  mile  on  the  approach  and  at 
1  mile  on  the  takeoff  Is  presently  less 
than  the  707-320  we  use  throughout  the 
country  today. 

The  question  has  been  raised  about  the 
postprototype  financing.  This  was 
brought  up  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 


nois. There  have  been  several  proposals, 
one  of  which  I  think  looks  very  attrac- 
tive, that  Immediately  upon  completion 
of  the  prototype  and  testing  of  it^there 
win  be  proposals.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  will  be  accepted  or  not,  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  Comsat-type  corporation,  a 
public  corporation  to  take  this  project 
over  completely  at  that  time.  I  happen  to 
be  one  of  the  people  who  think  this 
should  have  been  done  In  the  beginning. 
I  was  against  the  variable  wing  in  the 
beginning,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  cry 
over  spilt  milk  at  this  point.  We  do  have 
now  an  engine  and  we  have  capability. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    KUYKENDALL.    I    yield    to    the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
balance-of-payments  question,  I  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  I  take  my  advice  from 
the  Treasury  Department,  who  say  that 
while,  indeed,  the  seUing  of  the  SST 
overseas  wUl  add  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, that  will  be  immensely  out- 
weighed by  the  increased  tourism  from 
this  coimtry  to  Europe,  where  Americans 
will  spend  more  money,  and  the  net  to 
our  balance  of  payments  will  be  a  minus. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  when  the  Concorde 
Is  built,  those  same  people  from  the 
United  States  will  be  going  to  Europe  on 
those  foreign-buUt  planes,  will  they  not? 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  This  Is  absolutely 
true  and  In  addition,  we  find  now  that 
tourism  Into  this  country  Is  now  Increas- 
ing at  a  greater  rate  than  American 
tourism  overseas. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  certainly  believe  that  his  remarks  on 
tourism  are  appropriate,  and  particu- 
larly on  a  day  the  President  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  his  message  call- 
ing for  a  trade  policy  which  I  believe  most 
will  agree  is  sound,  though  certainly 
likely  to  aggravate  in  some  aspects  our 
balance  of  trade  problems. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  moment  to  cor- 
rect a  misapprehension  I  feel  was  given 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Yates  I  just  a  short  while  ago.  The  Gen- 
eral Electric  plant  at  Cincinnati,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  in  training  the  underprivileged. 
Anybody  who  came  to  our  community 
and  looked  at  the  situation  would  rapidly 
find  that  this  plant,  in  which  the  SET 
engine  is  to  be  built  has  been  a  leader  in 
programs  of  training  the  underprivileged 
and  has  done  a  good  job.  I  think  we 
should  not  let  the  record  stand  uncor- 
rected on  that  point. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  should  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  very  helpful  state- 
ment he  is  making. 

President  Nixon  took  a  lot  of  time  to 
determine  his  policy  with  respect  to  the 
SST.  I  am  sure  he  did  not  want  to  ask 
Congress  to  spend  the  money  at  this  time 


of  fiscal  stringency,  but  he  decided  it 
was  ine'vitable  in  our  own  interest  that 
we  proceed  with  the  SST. 

I,  for  one,  am  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's position  that  we  move  forward  I 
am  convinced  it  is  vitally  important  to 
labor  and  to  management  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kuyken- 
DALL  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute,  i 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  add. 
In  addition  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  <Mr. 
HicKS ) .  who  quoted  the  chairman  of  Pan 
American  Airways.  Mr.  Halaby.  there  is 
one  thing  he  did  not  mention  which  I 
believe  may  be  one  of  the  most  important 
things  the  gentleman  from  Pan  Ameri- 
can said.  That  was  that  he  was  consider- 
ing the  possibility  of  looking  at  and  pur- 
chasing the  TU  144.  the  Russian  aircraft 
which  is  flying  and  has  flown  super- 
sonically.  We  have  reasons  to  believe  it 
will  be  as  successful,  or  possibly  more  so, 
than  its  counterpart. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  With  respect  to  the  com- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Taft  I ,  I  was  reading  from  the 
statement  made  by  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Review  Commit- 
tee on  the  SST.  It  was  not  my  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  number  of  jobs 
available  to  the  underprivileged.  It  was 
his  statement. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman who  represents  the  district  of 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  would  know  more 
about  his  own  district  than  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  some 
rather  peculiar  arguments  around  here 
this  afternoon  about  why  this  amend- 
ment should  pass. 

I  want  to  make  crystal   clear  I   am 
against  the  amendment.  For  the  life  of 
me  I  cannot  see  why  anybody  could  take 
much  credence  in  the  argument  that  peo- 
ple are  not  going  to  ride  the  SST  when 
the  jumbo  jet  is  available.  If  an>'  of  the 
Members  have  flown  on  a  regular  jet 
lately,   either   interstate   in   the  United 
States  or   internationally,   and   if   they 
have  carried  any  baggage,  which  is  a 
mistake,  it  takes  an  hour  to  get  the  bag- 
gage. Now.  when  they  get  the  jumbo  jet. 
that  is  going  to  take  three  times  as  many 
people,  and  it  has  got  to  take  three  times 
as  long,  which  means  3  hours.  I  cannot 
figure  that  anybody  is  going  to  ride  that, 
if  they  have  another  airplane  which  will 
get  them  there  and  will  give  them  the 
3  hoiu-s  to  get  their  baggage,  and  still  do 
it  in  the  same  time  as  it  is  done  today. 
That  is  one  argument  that  goes  down 
the  drain. 

The  other  argument,  that  it  is  going  to 
hurt  the  balance  of  payments,  is  about 
as  much  nonsense  as  I  have  heard  on 
this  floor  in  a  long  time. 

The  point  does  not  lie  at  all  that  peo- 
ple who  ride  airplanes  are  going  to  ride 
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foreign  airlines.  One  of  the  single  biggest 
dollar  earners  we  have  In  this  country 
right  now  Is  the  foreign  airline  piir- 
chases  of  American-made  Jets. 

It  does  not  make  much  difference 
which  country  makes  the  jet;  people  are 
going  to  ride  them.  If  they  are  faster 
they  are  going  to  ride  those,  and  espe- 
cially if  they  are  faster  at  the  same  price 
they  are  going  to  ride  those. 

They  are  going  to  spend  their  money 
on  whatever  airline  has  It.  So  not  only 
are  we  going  to  lose  the  money  that  they 
would  pay  for  the  jets,  but  we  are  going 
to  lose  the  money  of  the  passengers  who 
ride  on  them  if  American  airlines  do  not 
have  them.  So  what  you  are  going  to 
have,  really.  Is  foreign  airlines  buying 
foreign  jets  and  American  airlines  buy- 
ing them  and  you  will  have  the  same 
division  of  passengers  you  have  now.  So 
the  net  loss  is  going  to  be  a  loss  in  the 
balance  of  payments.  Therefore  I  think  it 
is  the  better  part  of  prudence,  if  you  are 
interested  in  the  balance  of  payments, 
to  defeat  this  amendment. 

O/  -course.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know 
-  tha*  -Wiere  were  people  who.  when  the 
Model  T  was  invented,  said  "the  darned 
thing  will  not  work;  the  horse  and  buggy 
is  here  to  stay."  They  were  wrong.  And 
there  are  people  who  are  saying  now  that 
the  SST  will  not  work.  However.  I  think 
it  will  work.  It  may  have  some  armoy- 
ances  and  noise  problems  that  they  will 
have  to  solve. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  talked 
about  air  pollution.  All  you  have  to  do  Is 
get  to  some  vantage  point  where  you  can 
see  planes  landing  at  National  Airport, 
present-day  jets.  I  doubt  that  the  SST 
will  pollute  the  air  any  more  than  they 
do  and  maybe  not  as  much.  I  under- 
stand that  they  are  going  to  lick  that 
problem,  too.  The  FAA  has  ordered  that 
by  a  certain  date  they  must  have  en- 
gines which  do  not  give  out  but  about  10 
percent  as  much  air  pollutants  as  the  en- 
gines that  they  are  flying  today.  So  I 
think  that  Is  an  argiunent  that  falls  by 
the  wayside. 

It  seems  to  me — and  it  is  a  pretty  sim- 
ple proposition — that  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage. Every  airline  in  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Russian  Aeroflot. 
Is  using  American -built  planes — every 
single  one,  Including  BO  AC.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  give  up  that  advantage 
and  that  billion  dollars  or  so  a  year  that 
we  would  lose  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Commerce  Committee 
when  the  question  of  building  a  proto- 
type SST  was  first  discussed.  As  I  recall 
it.  the  team  who  proposed  it  was  com- 
posed of  former  director  of  the  precedent 
agency  of  the  FAA.  Mr.  Pyle.  and  former 
Lieutenant  General  Quesada.  Those  gen- 
tlemen presented  a  proposal  which  en- 
visioned the  development  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  to  meet  the  needs  of  competi- 
tion, the  needs  of  commerce,  of  an  air- 
craft with  a  distribution  of  cost  of 
90  percent  private  funding  and  10  per- 
cent Federal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  noted  in  the  news- 
papers yesterday  the  fact  th&t  the  testi- 
mony of  General  Quesada  had  been  re- 


letised  where  he  voiced  very  strongly  his 
conviction  that  we  should  develop  this 
plane  m  an  orderly  fashion  to  meet  the 
demands  of  competition. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  that  It  has  only 
been  a  few  weeks  ago  that  we  passed  leg- 
islation through  this  House  creating 
more  than  a  $5  billion  trust  fund  to  meet 
the  lag  existing  in  airport  construction 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  not  suc- 
cessfully digested  the  present  generation 
of  aircraft  in  our  airports,  smd  we  have 
an  entirely  new  generation  coming  mto 
service,  the  first  to  be  delivered  to  one  of 
the  major  air  carriers  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  if  they  overcome  all  of  the 
problems  they  are  having  with  motors, 
and  the  others  to  be  delivered  on  an  ac- 
celerated scale  during  the  next  few 
years. 

Those  are  going  to  impose  a  very  heavy 
doubt  upon  the  facilities  of  this  Nation 
to  handle  the  commerce  they  generate. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  another  very  Im- 
portant fact— and  I  think  I  have  gone 
Into  this  about  as  carefully  as  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body — a  suit  was  filed  in  the 
Federal  Court  here  just  about  a  week 
ago  against  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
The  fact  is  that  we  are  not  using  effec- 
tively the  seat  capacity  now  available. 

The  whole  emphsisis  of  the  air  indus- 
try is  to  advertise  not  air  transportation 
but  the  first-class  cabin,  the  attraction 
of  stewardesses,  and  gourmet  meals 
without  any  effort  to  broculen  the  base 
which  is  so  desperately  needed  to  suppxjrt 
the  Industry. 

All  of  you  know  that  you  have  had 
your  ticket  go  up  since  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober. Perhaps  you  do  not  realize  that 
part  of  that  increase  since  February — 
and  we  have  had  that  portion  of  the 
ticket  which  Is  described  as  terminal  just 
go  from  $2  to  $9  on  every  ticket  and  that 
is  exclusive  of  the  revenue  that  you  voted 
into  a  trust  fund  here  just  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Now.  I  am  not  at  all  worried  at>out  the 
Concorde.  It  is  totally  uneconomic.  There 
are  some  very  well  informed  experts  not 
now  producing  aircraft  In  this  country, 
impartial  experts,  who  will  concur.  I  am 
not  worried  about  the  Russian  Tupelov 
aircraft.  The  Russians  have  not  been 
overly  successful  in  attracting  any  in- 
dustry to  buy  their  aircraft.  They  have 
a  few  captive  countries  that  must  rely 
upon  their  production.  But  it  does  not 
meet  the  needs  of  our  travelers  and  I 
think  that  I  am  going  to  go  along  my- 
self, however  the  House  goes,  and  sup- 
port as  I  did  when  he  first  came  before 
the  Commerce  Committee,  the  views  of 
General  Quesada.  I  think  he  was  well 
informed  then.  I  think  he  presented  a 
logical  case  for  the  logical  development 
of  this  aircraft.  He  has  not  called  for  its 
deferment  at  this  time,  but  he  has  said 
let  us  meet  the  needs  of  competition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unamlmous  consent,  Mr.  Moss  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  like  to  hope  that 
one  of  his  statements  will  be  borne  in 
mind  while  we  are  considering  this 
matter : 

I  gag.  If  I  may  um  my  own  term,  at  the 
Federal  Oovernment  by  Ita  positive  action 


replacing  economic  demand.  Our  free  enter- 
prise system  at  least  In  my  opinion  haa  been 
a  very  successful  system  and  I  would  hate 
to  see  It  replaced  by  something  else. 

Well,  in  the  case  of  the  SST  you  are 
replacing  it  with  something  else,  some- 
thing different  than  you  have  done  for 
any  other  generation  of  aircraft.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  major  mistake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  lobbied  as 
effectively  as  anyone  on  this  fioor  by  eco- 
nomic interests  in  my  own  district  who 
came  to  me  to  tell  me  that  they  would 
get  a  slice  of  this  great  big  pie.  But  I  have 
an  obligation  to  some  taxpayers  out  my 
way  and  in  this  case  I  am  going  to  heed 
the  voice  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  favor  the  SST.  and 
we  need  It.  As  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  said,  travel 
to  the  outermost  parts  of  the  earth  and 
there  you  will  see  the  inventories  of  the 
American  genius.  Everywhere  you  go, 
you  see  an  airplane  outside  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  It  says  "Made  in  U.S.A." 

To  this  day — and  I  do  not  travel  as 
much  as  I  used  to,  but  I  have  committees 
traveltog  equally  as  much  as  I  used  to, 
and  they  are  going  to  continue  to  do 
so — you  will  see  the  old  DC-3's.  the  pio- 
neer of  pioneers,  made  in  America. 

What  has  blazed  the  trail  more  for 
America  than  the  American  products? 
Do  you  think  for  one  moment  that  this 
Russian  plane  is  being  paid  for  by  pri- 
vate industry?  They  are  building  an  SST 
just  like  they  are  building  a  bomber- 
like  we  need  the  AMSA — they  are  build- 
tag  a  supersonic  bomber.  And  you  are 
getting  this  from  the  horse's  mouth.  And 
they  are  using  the  know-how  from  that 
as  a  windfall  for  the  SST.  And  they  build 
good  airplanes,  and  let  nobody  kid  you. 
Now,  you  know  who  is  passing  for  the 
Concorde?— the  British  and  the  French 
Governments.  Maybe  we  were  smart  and 
did  not  know  it  when  former  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  decided  not  to  push  the 
SST:  we  can  use  some  of  the  know-how 
of  the  French  and  the  British— if  they 
have  anythmg  worth  ustag. 

Now.  we  have  the  know-how  of  the  707, 
and  the  DC-8,  and  the  military  aircraft, 
the  jet  fighters,  and  the  B-52's.  I  know 
the  great  engmes  that  we  have  built,  the 
great  United  Aircraft,  and  the  great 
Greneral  Electric — and  Allison  has  not 
done  so  badly,  only  they  do  not  make  a 
pure  jet,  but  they  do  have  a  cross-license 
from  a  foreign  manufacturer,  and  this 
could  be  a  good  thtag.  But  they  are  made 
in  America.  In  the  Falcon  jet  made  by 
the  Dassault  Co.  In  Prance,  they  have  GE 
engmes  m  them,  made  m  America. 

Now.  they  selected  a  contractor  who 
had  done  a  good  Job.  I  guess  Boeing  still 
has  the  job.  If  they  do  not  have  it  they 
should  have  it.  Boemg  has  made  great 
airplanes. 

We  need  a  good  airplane.  Private  in- 
dustry cannot  build  it,  and  you  know  it. 
How  on  earth  could  they  finance  it?  Who 
on  earth  could  stand  the  RX>.T.  &  E.  to 
build  this  airplane  if  the  Government  did 
not  help  them?  It  will  be  paid  back  10,- 
000-fold.  Do  not  worry  about  the  pollu- 
tion from  the  engines.  They  have  this 
licked,  and  if  you  want  to  talk  about  pol- 
lution we  have  a  billion  things  polluting 
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the  atmosphere  more  than  these  Jet  air- 
craft, and  they  are  stoppmg  this. 

But  we  need  this  airplane,  and  we  need 
it  now.  It  is  easy  to  say,  oh,  you  have  so 
many  other  things  of  priority— they  are 
just  about  "prioriting"  the  mUltary  out 
of  bustaess  on  some  of  these  things  that 
they  should  not  be  spending  money  on. 
Tills  country  can  afford  the  SST.  with  a 
GNP  heading  for  a  trillion  dollars — I  am 
not  an  economist,  thank  God,  but  I  have 
sense  enough  to  know  one  thing,  and 
that  is  that  this  coimtry  needs  now  to  set 
about  keeping  America  first,  keeping  the 
planes  that  America  buUds  first.  Every- 
body has  got  his  pocketbook  full  of 
money.  If  you  do  not  believe  it.  go  over 
to  NATO  where  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  and  I  just  left.  They  are 
petting  fat.  dumb,  and  sassy  now.  and 
tiiey  are  riding  all  over  the  world  and 
they  are  going  to  demand  that  they  go 
first  class. 

And  he  who  comes  out  without  an 
SST  In  the  decades  ahead,  comes  out 
second.  In  this  business  when  you  come 
out  second,  you  come  out  last. 

Now.  we  have  a  lot  of  military  know- 
liow  on  titanium  and  the  sophisticated 
alloys  that  will  go  into  this  plane.  Let 
us  build  it.  We  need  it.  America  can  af- 
ford it — do  not  let  anybody  kid  you. 
.'Mready  we  are  late. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won- 
der if  we  can  get  some  agreement  on 
time  and  how  many  Members  would  like 
lo  talk  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  so  many  Mem- 
bers have  risen,  I  move  to  strike  out 
the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  debating 
here  and  most  of  the  debate  during  gen- 
eral debate  was  on  the  SST.  A  lot  of  the 
Members  were  not  here  then  and  I  think 
u  is  unfair  to  the  committee  to  have  20, 
25  or  30  Members  standtag  up  now  to  get 
in  on  the  debate  on  the  SST  amend- 
ment. 


MOTION    OrrZRH)    BY    MR.  BOIAND 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  all 
debate  on  this  amendment,  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  20  minutes 
after  5. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  noted 
the  names  of  Members  standing  and 
each  Member  will  be  recognized  for  IV4 

minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Washtagton  <Mr. 
Adams  ) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  have 
seen  the  British-French  Concorde  and 
discussed  the  TU-144.  the  Russian  plane, 
with  their  designers  can  guarantee  you 
that  these  planes  wiU  not  only  fiy  but 
that  both  nations  fully  Intend  to  use  It 
to  obtain  the  first-class  trade  over  the 
North  Atlantic.  They  will  be  landing  in 
the  United  SUtes  in  1972. 

The  British-FYench  Concorde  will  be 
here  In  the  spring  of  1973,  and  when  this 
occurs  you  will  find  that  people  will  ride 
It  because  the  time  factor  is  going  to  be 
approximately  one-half  the  regular  time. 


To  those  of  you  who  have  objections 
to  the  effect  on  the  environment,  I  would 
state  to  you — ^prepare  your  bills  now  for 
the  SST  that  will  arrive.  Do  not  plan  to 
knock  out  the  American  SST  because  the 
British-French  model  will  be  here  ap- 
proximately 4  years  m  advance.  The  Rus- 
sian model  will  be  here  5  years  in  ad- 

vfknc6> 

I  have  a  telegram  that  Mr.  Halaby 
sent  to  the  committee  indicating  that 
they  expect  to  purchase  the  Russian 
plane,  if  we  do  not  have  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 

the  time.  ,    ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washtagton 
(Mr.  Meeds)  . 

Mr  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  year 
ago  an  opponent  of  the  SST  said  In  de- 
bate on  this  floor  that  the  only  thing  the 
supersonic  transport  has  to  recommend 
It  Is  speed. 

That  Is  what  the  man  said:  'The  only 
thtag  the  SST  has  to  recommend  it  is 
speed. '  While  he  didn't  intend  it  as  such, 
it  was  the  most  concise  argument  I  heard 
In  favor  of  the  SST. 

In  11  simple  words  that  Member  01 
Congress  summed  up  the  history  of  com- 
mercial transportation. 

When  the  first  caveman,  thousands  of 
years  ago.  captured  a  horse  and  trataed 
it  for  riding,  about  the  only  thing  the 
horse  had  to  recommend  it  was  speed. 
Man  could  travel  faster  on  horseback 
than  on  foot. 

When  the  first  man  hoisted  the  first 
sail  on  a  boat,  about  the  only  thing  to 
recorrunend  it  was  speed.  Man  could 
travel  faster  over  water  by  sail  than  by 
paddle. 

When  James  Watt  invented  the  steam 
engtae.  the  only  thtag  to  recommend  it 
was  speed.  Trains  move  faster  than 
horse  and  buggies. 

When  the  Wright  brothers  invented 
the  airplane,  the  only  thing  to  recom- 
mend it  was  speed. 

When  the  subsonic  jet  was  developed, 
the  only  thing  to  reconunend  it  was 
speed.  Subsonic  jet  speed  is  wiping  out 
the  propeller-driven  transport  plane. 
Very  soon  we  will  ftad  propeller-driven 
commercial  planes  only  ta  aircraft  mu- 
seimis.  a  relic  of  transportation  history. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Member  who  said 
the  only  thing  to  recommend  the  SST 
IS  speed.  As  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
SST  program,  I  would  change  just  one 
word  from  that  sentence.  I  would  change 
the  word  "only."  I  would  say:  "The  pri- 
mary thtag  the  SST  has  to  recommend  it 

The  quicker  movement  of  men  and 
materials  from  one  place  to  another  is 
what  transportation  progress  is  all 
about. 

The  other  great  powers  recognize  that 
simple  fact— Great  Britata.  France,  and 

They  are  buildtag  their  versions  of  a 
supersonic  aircraft.  They  recognize  the 
financial  value  of  faster  methods  of 
transportation. 

Those  of  us  here  who  recognize  that 
same  proflt-maktag,  job-creattag  poten- 
tial are  vottag  for  the  SST  appropria- 


tion to  build  a  prototype  model  of  the 
next  generation  of  air  transportation 
vehicles. 

Let  me  stress  once  agata  this  money— 
$96  million— is  basically  a  loan.  It  is  the 
seed  money  that  wUl  be  repaid  to  the 
Government  out  of  later  sales  of  Com- 
mercial versions  of  the  SST. 

We  are  asktag  the  American  people  to- 
day to  lend  less  than  one- half  cent  each 
to  this  enterprise.  The  total  investment 
wUl  be  higher,  perhaps  6' 2  cents. 

Certainly  there  are  risks.  Any  new  ven- 
ture is  fraught  with  danger.  But  no  man, 
no  corporation.  Indeed,  no  nation  ever 
attained  greatness  without  taking 
chances.  It  is  the  story  of  our  life  as  a 
nation. 

After  weighing  all  the  evidence,  both 
for  and  against,  the  SST.  includtag  the 
fact  that  the  supersonic  aircraft  will  be 
built  somewhere  by  somebody— it  is  my 
conclusion  that  the  United  States  should 
proceed  with  the  building  of  the  SST. 

In  addition  to  many  other  benefits  I 
would  say:  "The  thing  the  SST  has  to 
recommend  it  is  speed." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the    gentleman   from   Iowa    iMr. 

Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much 
time  Is  allotted  to  each  Member? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  and  one-quarter 
minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  >neld 
the  time  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Masachu- 
setts  <  Mr.  Boland  t .  if  he  wants  it  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  te 
allotted  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota   (Mr.  MacGrecor' 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  Since 
1966  I  have  felt  that  fundtag  of  the  SST 
should  be  through  private  sources  and 
not  by  Federal  Treasury  financing.  Mr. 
Bow  and  I  have  offered  a  program  of  al- 
ternate ftaancing.  That  program  en- 
\'lsages  further  SST  development  fi- 
nanced by  private  investment  with  a 
measure  of  government  guarantee. 

If  the  Boeing -General  Electric  SST 
will  be  the  great  success  its  backers 
claim,  surely  private  investment  can 
build  It.  If  it  is  merely  a  prestige  item, 
the  taxpayers  should  not  be  paying  for  it. 
In  our  free  enterprise  society,  why  should 
government  ftaance  a  commercial  vehicle 
whose  utility  is  uncertain  ? 

At  a  time  when  funds  for  such  high 
priority  needs  as  pollution  control,  edu- 
cation, housing,  job  training,  inner  city 
transport  and  rural  revitalization  are  in 
such  short  supply,  I  cannot  vote  $96  mil- 
lion for  the  prototype  development  and 
flight  testtag  of  a  supersonic  transport 
aircraft. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  HoRTONt 

Mr   HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
given  the  matter  of  major  Federal  ap- 
propriations for  development  of  a  super- 
sonic transport  a  great  deal  of  thought^ 
I  do  not  question  the  desirability  of 
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keeping  America  at  the  forefront  of 
aviation  technology,  as  we  have  in  space 
technology. 

I  do  not  question  that  the  remaining 
technological  problems  of  noise  and  sonic 
booms  will  be  given  considerable  atten- 
tion by  the  builders  of  the  aircraft  and 
its  engines. 

I  am  not  unsympathetic  to  the  claim 
that  $1.5  billion  is  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  private  industry  to  ante-up  on  its 
own. 

Because  of  the  relatively  few  people 
who  will  eventually  benefit  from  the 
development  of  this  plane,  however,  and 
because  of  far  more  pressing  and  un- 
answered budgetary  demands.  I  cannot 
support  the  more  than  $95  million  in 
this  appropriation  bill  for  SST  develop- 
ment. 

Last  week,  the  Congress  sent  to  the 
President  a  continuing  resolution  to 
which  Congress  overwhelmingly  had 
added  needed  funds  for  starving  aid  to 
education  programs.  The  President  has 
already  announced  that  he  will  not  per- 
mit the  expenditure  of  any  of  these  ad- 
ditiorfaT  education  funds  because  of  the 
precarfdus  state  of  the  budget. 

Within  a  budget  so  constrained  as  to 
cause  the  President  to  overrule  Con- 
gress on  the  level  of  educational  aid.  I 
cannot,  in  conscience,  approve  this  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  $100  million  for  the 
SST  in  this  fiscal  year. 

However.  I  do  not  believe  that  failure 
to  approve  this  request  for  SST  develop- 
ment funds  should  preclude  the  progress 
of  this  plane  on  schedule. 

I  propose  that  the  various  companies 
involved  in  buildlne  the  SST  work  out  a 
capital  funding  arrangement  whereby 
the  necessary  $1.5  billion  can  be  raised 
through  the  sale  of  federally  guaranteed 
bonds  in  the  private  sector.  These  bonds 
would  fall  due  in  the  decade  between 
1980  and  1990,  when  the  sales  of  the  U.S. 
SST  should  put  developers  in  a  position 
to  repay  the  bonds. 

The  development  of  an  SST  cannot 
be  undertaken  without  Federal  assist- 
ance. It  is  too  big  a  project.  But  I  do 
not  believe  this  assistance  must  come  In 
the  fonn  of  current  appropriations.  I  do 
not  believe  this  airplane  should  preempt 
tax  dollars  that  are  more  desperately 
needed  now  in  other  areas. 

Why  could  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment stand  behind  these  SST  lx)nds  with 
a  sjuarantee  equal  to  the  total  amount 
requested  as  the  Federal  share  of  SST 
development — $1.2   billion? 

In  this  way.  the  Government  would 
encourage  immediate  production  of  the 
necessary  capital  by  attracting  private 
investors,  who  in  turn  will  rely  on  a 
Federal  guarantee  of  repayment  to  lessen 
their  risk.  In  this  way.  if  the  SST  is  the 
financial  success  its  proponents  say  it 
will  be.  the  Federal  Government  will 
substantially  reduce  its  direct  dollar 
investment  In  the  plane's  development, 
and  may  eliminate  it  altogether  if  all  of 
the  bonds  can  be  repaid  by  corporate 
borrowers.  At  worst,  the  Federal  invest- 
ment is  postponed  a  full  decade,  with 
far  less  disastrous  effects  on  the  Federal 
budget. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  cast  my 
vote  for  the  amendment  to  eliminate  the 


current    fiscal    year    appropriation    for 
the  SST. 

But  I  propose  an  alternative  method 
of  SST  financing  which  places  greater 
emphasis  on  private  development,  less 
.strain  on  the  immediate  Federal  budget, 
but  which  still  puts  the  full  financial 
support  ot  the  Government  behind  this 
important  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Vanik>. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  expenditure  of  $96  million  on  the 
supersonic  transport.  This  program 
should  be  deferred  until  there  is  some 
evidence  that  the  supersonic  transport 
can  practically  be  flown  over  the  land 
without  damaging  the  countryside — until 
there  is  more  certainty  of  recoupment  of 
the  American  taxpayers'  investment — 
until- a  better  case  can  be  made  for  go- 
ing ahead  with  it. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  justify  this  kind 
of  priority  for  spending  $96  million  on 
the  supersonic  transport. 

We  had  no  special  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port our  Nation's  needs  In  education.  We 
had  no  special  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  fighting  the  problems  of  pollu- 
tion and  the  deterioration  of  our  envi- 
ronment. We  had  no  special  message 
from  the  President  on  plans  to  meet  the 
housing  crisis  which  confronts  the  mil- 
lions of  young  Americans  who  are  today 
entering  family  life. 

But  we  did  get  a  message  on  the  super- 
sonic transport  requesting  an  open-ended 
commitment,  leading  imdoubtedly  to  the 
expenditure  of  billions  of  taxpayer  dol- 
lars. And  we  did  get  a  message  on  a  mul- 
tlbllllon-dollar  increase  in  subsidies  for 
our  merchant  marine. 

When  we  appropriated  judiciously  for 
education  and  for  the  preservation  of 
our  environment,  we  were  admonished 
by  the  President  that  our  actions  were 
inflationary  and  that  he  would  consider 
possible  vetoes. 

Well  what  about  the  inflationary  im- 
pact of  the  billions  of  dollars  which  will 
be  committed  by  this  appropriation? 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  owe  any  spe- 
cial obligation  to  the  supersonic  jet  set 
who  will  probably  use  the  time  they  have 
saved  in  supersonic  flight  to  write  let- 
ters to  their  Congressmen  urging  a  re- 
duction in  Federal  expenditures  for  other 
things  which  may  be  more  essential. 

I  believe  it  would  be  good  sense  to 
pause  for  a  better  judgment  on  the 
supersonic  transport. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ryan)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
•  Mr.  Yates)  for  his  very  well  reasoned 
separate  views  which  appear  in  the  re- 
port which  point  out  very  clearly  the 
public  questions  involved.  I  do  not  believe 
that  at  this  juncture  in  our  history,  when 
our  priorities  are  so  out  of  balance.  Con- 
gress should  commit  funds  for  another 
installment  on  what  eventually  will  be 
at  least  a  $1.3  billion  Federal  expendi- 
ture for  the  SST.  With  all  the  implica- 
tions, including  the  adverse  effects  on 


the  environment  and  the  sonic  boom,  it 
is  unwise  to  approve  this  SST  appropria- 
tion today. 

This  bill  provides  for  almost  $96  mil- 
lion for  the  supersonic  transport  pro- 
gram. 

In  1963.  at  the  start  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram. President  Kennedy  said  that  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  would 
not  exceed  $750  million. 

So  far,  $623  million  have  been  appro- 
priated for  the  SST,  and  according  to 
Department  of  Transportation  estimates, 
an  additional  $662  million  will  be  needed. 
Thus,  the  promise  of  President  Kennedy 
has  all  but  been  forgotten. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  develop- 
ment of  the  SST  through  the  prototype 
development  phase  will  cost  at  least  $1.52 
billion  of  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's share  is  about  $1.29  billion. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
views  of  the  President's  National  Science 
Adviser.  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge.  as  set  forth 
in  his  letter  of  March  20.  1969.  to  the 
chairman  of  the  SST  Ad  Hoc  Review 
Committee  in  which  he  said: 

On  the  whole.  I  come  out  negative  on  the 
desirability  for  further  government  subsidy 
for  the  development  of  this  plane  and  would 
suggest  that  the  possibility  be  explored  of 
turning  the  remainder  of  the  development 
and.  of  course,  all  the  production  expendi- 
tures over  to  private  enterprise.  Any  techno- 
logical benefits  which  would  accrue  from  Its 
further  development,  either  for  civilian  or 
military  purposes,  would  seem  to  be  minimal. 

Oran'ed  that  this  is  an  exciting  techno- 
logical development.  It  still  seems  best  to 
me  to  avoid  the  serious  environmental  and 
nuisance  problems  and  the  Oovemment 
should  not  be  subsidizing  a  device  which  has 
neither  commercial  attractiveness  nor  public 
acceptance. 

President  Nixon,  when  he  announced 
his  decision  to  proceed  with  the  program, 
said  that  his  decision  was  based  on  the 
need  to  keep  the  United  States  No.  1  in 
the  field  of  air  transportation.  This  is 
not  a  question  of  American  preeminence 
in  the  air  affecting  national  defense.  In- 
stead, it  is  a  program  to  benefit  the  com- 
mercial airline  companies.  At  this  point 
the  responsibility  to  finance  the  SST 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  aircraft 
companies. 

Funds  for  the  SST  should  rank  far 
back  in  our  national  priorities.  If  the 
administration  is  interested  in  cutting 
spending,  it  should  do  so  by  cutting  funds 
for  the  SST,  not  by  cutting  funds  for 
housing,  education,  health,  pollution  con- 
trol, and  other  imperative  domestic 
needs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
•  Mr.  GiAiMO) . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  many  statements  by  those  who 
have  interests,  either  because  they  live 
near  airports  and  are  concerned  about 
noise  or  pollution,  or  because  of  the  fact 
that  those  who  will  be  working  on  the 
SST  are  in  their  districts.  Let  me  say  at 
the  outset  that  I  come  from  Connecticut, 
where  we  have  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Air- 
craft Co.,  which  lost  out  in  the  competi- 
tion. So  we  have  nothing  to  gain  from 
developing  the  SST.  Nevertheless.  I  be- 
lieve the  United  States  must  develop  the 
supersonic  transport,  because  the  super- 
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sonic  transport  is  a  reality  and  will  be 
in  operation  very  shortly  and  people  are 
going  to  fly  in  it.  The  only  question  will 
be  whether  or  not  we  fly  as  Americans 
on  American  supersonic  transports  or 
on  those  of  the  Russians  or  of  the  French 
and  British  combine.  We  enjoy  a  near 
monopoly  in  aviation  today.  Throughout 
the  world  people  are  purchasing  Ameri- 
can airplanes.  American  engines,  and 
American  equipment. 

I  want  to  see  this  continue.  I  want  to 
.see  the  United  States  remain  paramount 
in  aviation.  In  our  difficult  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
we  must  remain  paramount  in  aviation. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
.Mr.  Staggers)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

We  have  started  on  this  venture  and 
we  have  been  in  it  for  some  time.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  money  spent  on 
it  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
1  do  not  think  the  American  people  like 
to  start  on  a  venture  like  this,  and  then 
want  to  stop  when  they  are  part  way 
through.  The  slogan  of  America  in  the 
past  has  been.  "Press  on."  That  has  been 
the  reason  why  we  are  the  leaders  of  the 
world  in  so  many  ways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  we  should  press 
on  now  with  this  project  and  make  the 
SST  a  reality. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   recog- 
nizes   the   gentleman    from   California, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  ) . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  believe  everything  has  been  said  that 
might  be  said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
.  Mr.  Fish  ) . 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  to  strike  funds 
for  the  development  of  the  SST. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    (Mr. 

HORTON  I  . 

The  economic  advantages  of  develop- 
ment are  questionable.  President  Nixon's 
.science  adviser  has  stated  that  further 
development  would  seem  of  minimal 
technological  benefit.  There  is  a  serious 
question  about  the  usefulness  of  the 
SST  because  of  the  sonic  boom  produced. 
Our  airports  cannot  absorb  the  aircraft 
nving  today  and  the  new  airplanes  on 
crder. 

We  in  Congress  are  daily  concerned 
with  national  priorities — with  what 
.should  get  done  first  and  what  can  be 
ixjstponed.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  higher 
priority  should  be  given  to  safe,  fast, 
clean  commuter  rail  service  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  wage  earners, 
than  to  an  expensive  airliner  which  will 
benefit  only  a  few.  Let  us  spend  the 
money  on  building  a  mass  transportation 
svstem  for  our  people. 

We  are  being  asked  for  $92  million  at 
present.  This  is  an  installment  toward 
additional  appropriations  of  at  least 
S662  million  in  requests  to  come.  Now  is 
the  time  to  call  a  halt.  Now  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  reconsider  our  priorities. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
L'entleman  yield? 


Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude)  . 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Yates  amendment  to  de- 
lete further  funding  for  the  development 
of  the  SST.  The  case  against  proceed- 
ing further  with  Government  subsidies 
at  this  time  is  overwhelming.  Rosy  pre- 
dictions of  the  SST's  likely  financial  suc- 
cess are  based  on  faulty  and  incomplete 
economic  analysis.  The  only  thing  the 
experts  can  say  with  certainty  is  that 
the  SST  will  add  noise  and  pollution  to 
our  beleaguered  environment. 

We  have  heard  much  about  national 
priorities  and  national  prestige,  and 
these  considerations  merge  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  SST.  I.  for  one,  will  not  take 
much  pride  in  seeing  commuters  still 
struggling  to  work  in  decaying  cities  by 
the  time  the  SST  flies,  benefiting  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many.  And  I  hardly 
think  the  development  of  the  SST  will 
make  this  Nation  stand  taller  in  the 
eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  mil- 
lions who  witnessed  our  landing  on  the 
moon  need  no  reminder  of  our  topflight 
scientific  and  engineering  capability.  I 
think  it  is  time  we  demonstrated  that  we 
have  the  maturity  to  resist  spending 
scarce  resources  on  tantalizing  technical 
gadgets  and  the  will  to  devote  them  to 
restoring  an  environment  hospitable  to 
healthy  and  civilized  human  life.  A  na- 
tion that  sets  sane  priorities  will  not 
iRck  DrcstiEC- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Whalen  I  . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Yates  amendment. 

As  an  economist,  I  have  given  consid- 
erable study  to  the  balance  of  payments 
implications  of  our  decision  to  continue 
or  defer  the  supersonic  transport  devel- 
opment program. 

Commercial  aircraft  have  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  total  U.S.  ex- 
ports during  the  past  several  years.  In 
1968,  for  example,  sales  abroad  of  our 
civil  transport  aircraft  amounted  to  $12 
billion.  This,  in  effect,  accounted  for  121 
percent  of  Americas  $990  million  trade 
surplus  last  year. 

In  1946  I  returned  from  my  military 
assignment  in  India  in  a  C-54,  the  mili- 
tary version  of  the  DC-4.  This  model 
subsequently  was  replaced  on  trans- 
oceanic flights  by  the  DC-6  and  the  DC- 
7,  both  four  engine,  propeller-driven  air- 
craft. 

The  decade  of  the  1950's  saw  the  in- 
auguration of  transoceanic  jet  service. 
The  1960's  introduced  new  jet  models 
with  increased  capacities  and  greater 
economy  of  operation.  Next  year  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  commercial  jumbo 
jet  flights. 

Tnis  dramatic  metamorphosis  in  com- 
mercial aircraft  design  during  these  past 
23  years  will  not  end  with  the  jumbo  jet. 
The  next  logical  development  is  the 
supersonic  transport.  This  represents  the 
market  of  the  late  1970s  and  the  1980s. 
In  a  study  entitled  "SST  Economic 
Feasibility  Report."  issued  in  April  1967, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  concluded 
that  the  SST  market  by  1990  should  be 
at  least  500  airplanes  under  sonic  boom 
flight  restricUons.  The  Boeing  Co.  al- 
ready has  received  orders,  with  accom- 


panying downpayments,  for  122  of  its 
supersonic  commercial  jet.  the  B-2707. 
The  French-British  consortium  produc- 
ing the  Concorde  SST  has  delivery  posi- 
tion reser\'ations  for  74  of  that  aircraft. 
The  forfeiture  of  this  market  by  U.S. 
aircraft  producers  would  place  this 
country's  international  trade  posture  in 
double  jeopardy. 

First,  we  would  lose  the  overseas  com- 
mercial aircraft  market  which  our  firms 
now  dominate.  This  would  reduce  the 
export — or  "plus" — side  of  our  balance- 
of -payments  statement. 

Second,  U.S.  airlines,  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  their  international  rivals,  would 
be  required  to  purchase  supersonic  jets 
from  foreign  markers.  Mr.  Najeeb  E. 
Halaby.  president  of  Pan-American 
World  Airways,  already  has  expressed  his 
possible  interest  in  buying  the  Russian 
TU-144  if  Boeing  cancels  delivery'  of  its 
2707.  Such  action  by  American  carriers 
would  increase  the  import — or  "minus" — 
side  of  our  balance-of-payments  state- 
ment. 

If  we  proceed  with  the  development  of 
the  SST,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
predicts  a  favorable  balance  of  payments 
import  by  1990  of  approximately  $17 
billion.  To  terminate  the  program  may 
have  the  reverse  effect. 

The  SST  ad  hoc  review  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
concluded  that  if  the  overall  balance-of- 
payments  picture  is  considered,  there  is 
substantial  reason  for  delay  in  proceed- 
ing to  prototype  production.  The  reason, 
as  outlined  in  the  committees  report,  is 
the  adverse  effect  which  the  SST  would 
have  on  the  U.S.  travel  deficit. 

The  committee,  in  effect,  is  saying  that 
the  SST  will  generate  American  tourism 
abroad.  Ergo,  it  should  not  be  produced. 
This  same  reasoning,  of  course,  could 
have  been  applied  to  the  new  jumbo  jets 
which  will  begin  traversing  the  oceans 
this  winter.  Do  not  build  these  jets,  so  the 
argument  goes.  They  will  carry  to  many 
Americans  abroad. 

Using  this  same  logic,  a  case  could  have 
been  made  against  the  development  of 
the  first  aircraft  by  my  fellow  Day- 
tonians,  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  Americans  wilL 
continue  to  travel  abroad.  It  not  carried 
on  a  U.S. -produced  SST.  they  will  ride  on 
the  Concorde,  the  TU-144.  or  subsonic 
aircraft. 

If.  indeed,  the  development  of  the  SST 
generates  more  tourism,  this  fact,  in  it- 
self, make  the  market  for  that  type  of 
aircraft  more  attractive  for  U.S.  airplane 
producers.  All  the  more  reason  for  them 
to  proceed  with  the  SST. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recogmzes 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  'Mrs. 
Green  i  . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  arguments  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  development  of  the 
SST  at  this  time  simply  are  not  very 
convincing.  Of  all  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced, those  concerning  the  stimulus 
to  the  economy  come  closest  to  making 
sense  but  even  these  begin  to  pale  when 
it  is  reaUzed  what  a  high-risk  under- 
taking it  all  is.  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  technical  development  but 
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from  the  standpoint  of  the  favorable 
world  market  we  expect  to  And  with  the 
finished  product  some  conservatively 
estimated  $4  to  $5  billions  later. 

And  in  the  wake  of  our  second  moon 
landlnR,  the  prestige  that  would  be  added 
to  the  incontestable  technical  excellence 
of  U.S.  science  and  industry  Is.  in  my 
opinion,  so  much  icing  on  the  cake — 
and  totally  unnecessary. 

The  lavish  funding  of  this  project  is 
another  manifestation  of  how  badly  awry 
our  nationar  priorities  have  gotten. 

We  have  competed  with  the  best  tech- 
nical competition  the  world  has  to  offer 
in  a  race  to  the  moon,  and  we  have  won 
twice  over. 

For  a  change,  let  us  now  compete  in 
making  life  more  abundantly  complete 
and  meaningful  on  this  planet. 

Let  us,  as  a  logical  place  to  start,  com- 
pete in  the  excellence  of  educational 
opportunities  to  be  afforded  our  citizens 
so  that  they  themselves  can  find  their 
own  fulfillment. 

It  is  doubtful  that  most  of  those  tax- 
prfyers  who  are  being  asked  to  underwrite 
the  cost  of  SST  development  will  ever 
fly  In'OIle.  It  is  more  probable  that  they 
will  look  with  envy  at  those  able  to  fly 
above  this  polluted  planet,  to  which  this 
miraculous  transport  will  make  a  nega- 
tive contribution  in  noise  and  noxious 
fumes.  With  a  little  diligent  effort  on 
our  parts,  most  will  be  able  to  find  a  seat 
in  educational  programs  they  are  sup- 
porting with  their  tax  dollars. 

And  what  about  our  elderly  and  needy 
citizens  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  our  progress  to  this  time?  What  con- 
sternation they  must  feel  at  this  very 
moment  as  we  respond  with  alacrity 
with  a  billion  or  so  dollars  for  this  du- 
bious project,  even  a.s  we  tell  them  the 
time  is  not  propitious  to  give  them  more 
than  a  bare  subsistence  social  security 
benefit. 

Thus,  I  repeat,  let  us  compete  in  some- 
thing rational  and  socially  meaningful 
for  a  change.  The  choices  are  as  broad 
as  they  are  rewarding — education,  a 
clean  environment,  and  a  meaningful 
life  to  tens  of  thousands  of  needy  senior 
citizens. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McCarthy  i  . 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman, 
throusrhout  this  whole  controversy  there 
has  been  a  theme,  I  have  detected.  It  is 
that  the  human,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental values  must  somehow  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  thrust  of  teclinology, 
and  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple must  somehow  adjust  to  technology — 
in  this  case  foreign  technology. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  we  can  build 
bigger  and  fsister  airplanes,  and  we  can 
build  bigger  and  faster  trucks,  and  we 
can  build  bigger  and  faster  lots  of  things. 
But  I  wonder,  do  we  want  to  especially 
if  they  adversely  affect  human  beings 
and  man's  environment? 

I  think  this  is  a  good  time  to  reassert 
our  mastery  over  the  technology  that  is 
thrusting  us  willy-nilly  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 


the  gentleman 
CONTE  > . 


from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  spoke  at  great  length 
during  the  general  debate.  I  would  like 
first  of  all  to  answer  the  gentleman  from 
California.  I  do  not  have  one  Job  in  my 
district  in  this  particular  fleld.  I  passed 
and  voted  present  in  both  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee,  before  I 
made  the  decision  after  thorough  study. 

I  just  notice  on  my  desk  part  of  that 
study,  which  indicates  that  President 
Kennedy  in  June  1963  sent  this  message 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

He  said : 

Our  determination  that  the  national  Inter- 
est requires  such  a  program  Is  based  on  a 
number  of  factors  of  varying  weight  and 
importance : 

A  successful  supersonic  transport  can  be 
an  efflclent.  productive  commercial  vehicle 
which  provides  swift  travel  for  the  passenger 
and  ahows  promise  of  developing  a  market 
which  will  prove  profitable  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  operator 

It  will  advance  the  frontiers  of  technical 
knowledge — not  as  a  by-product  of  military 
procurement,  but  In  the  pursuit  of  com- 
mercial objectives. 

It  win  maintain  the  historic  United  States 
leadership  In  aircraft  development. 

It  will  enable  this  country  to  demonstrate 
the  technological  accomplishments  which 
can  be  achieved  under  a  democratic,  free 
enterprise  system. 

Its  manufacture  and  operation  will  expand 
our  International  trade. 

It  will  strengthen  the  United  States  air- 
craft manufacturing  lndustr>' — a  valuable 
national  asset — and  provide  employment  to 
thousands  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  before  us 
is  whether  to  go  ahead  with  the  super- 
sonic transport.  There  has  been  $623 
million  appropriated  to  date.  Some  $662 
million  more  will  be  needed — $96  million 
of  which  is  provided  in  the  bill  before 
us  today. 

This  is  a  very  complicated  question 
once  you  throw  away  emotional  precon- 
ceptions and  get  down  to  the  meat  of 
it.  and  I  did  just  that. 

This  is  also  a  question  upon  which 
reasonable  men  may  differ.  But  it  is  a 
question  that  we  in  this  body  must 
answer  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know  I  have  as 
yet  taken  no  position.  I  have  kept  my 
mind  completely  open  to  all  the  argu- 
ments, both  pro  p.nd  con.  I  have  read 
everything  I  could  lay  my  hands  on.  And 
I  have  finally  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  should  go  ahead  with  the  SST. 

This  was  not  an  easy  decision.  I  think 
the  critical  questions  I  raised  during 
our  hearings  reflected  my  doubts  at  that 
time.  I  must  admit  that  the  ad  hoc 
committee  report  did  not  help  these 
doubts  any. 

But  I  did  not  stop  there.  In  going  on 
with  my  research.  I  concluded  that  many 
of  the  questions  raised  by  the  ad  hoc 
committee  and  other  critics  of  the  SST 
could  be  answered. 

For  example,  the  sonic  boom  is  not 
really  an  issue  because  the  SST  will  fly 
at  subsonic  speeds  over  land.  In  addi- 
tion, it  will  make  no  more  noise  during 
takeoff  and  landing  than  the  707. 

The  threat  of  radiation  or  ozone  poi- 
soning is  less  than  it  is  in  today's  jets. 

The  Concorde  will  most  likely  be  com- 
mercially viable,  and  therefore  we  would 


lose  $15.8  billion  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments if  we  did  not  proceed  with  the 
SST.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  im- 
prove our  balance  of  payments  by  $10  1 
billion  if  we  did  proceed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  also  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  exact  same  argimients 
were  raised  in  the  fifties  about  the  tech- 
nological fesisibility  and  commercial 
viability  of  passenger  Jet  aircraft.  And 
when  I  say  the  same.  I  mean  the  same. 

It  was  alleged  that  the  jet  airliner 
market  would  only  support,  at  the  most, 
two  companies. 

It  was  also  alleged  that  in  the  race  for 
jet  supremacy,  the  market  was  less  cer- 
tain than  the  technology. 

The  U.S.  airlines  were  so  skeptical  that 
the  general  outlook  on  jets  was  described 
as  "bearish." 

And  the  Jet's  noise — yes,  its  noise — 
raised  serious  problems. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  reasons  to  ques- 
tion the  jet  then,  just  eis  there  are  rea- 
.sons  to  question  the  SST  now.  But  look  at 
what  happened  when  we  went  ahead  with 
jet  aircraft.  I  hate  to  think  how  it  might 
have  turned  out  had  we  not.  In  this  re- 
gard, it  is  worth  looking  at  what  did  hap- 
pen to  our  merchant  marine.  We  are  now 
sixth  in  the  world  behind  Russia  in  ton- 
nage. And  worse  than  that,  while  80  per- 
cent of  our  ships  are  at  least  20  years  old, 
80  percent  of  the  Soviet  ships  are  10 
years  old  or  less  and  50  percent  are  5 
years  old  or  less. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  the  experts 
have  been  wrong.  Their  crystal  balls  are 
just  as  cloudy  as  anyone  else's.  I  will 
never  forget  what  Adm.  William  Leahy 
said  in  1945: 

That  Is  the  biggest  fool  thing  we  have 
ever  done.  The  (atomic)  bomb  will  never  go 
off.  and  I  speak  as  an  expert  in  explosives. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  And  dozens 
of  similar  predictions  about  things  that 
just  did  not  work  out  the  way  the  experts 
said  they  would. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  emotional  question  of 
budgetary  priorities.  The  SST  makes 
good  sense  economically.  The  Federal 
investment  will  be  returned  when  the 
300th  plane  is  sold.  However,  it  is  more 
likely  that  500  will  be  sold,  so  we  .should 
make  an  additional  $1  billion  profit  to 
boot.  Besides  that,  the  project  will  create 
more  than  150,000  jobs  directly  and 
indirectly. 

I  do  not  call  that  an  inversion  of  pri- 
orities. On  the  contrary,  I  call  it  good 
business  for  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   Ohio    iMr. 

MlNSHALD  . 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too. 
have  talked  at  some  length  during  gen- 
eral debate.  I  should  merely  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Committee  that  most  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  have  spent 
literally  hundreds  of  hours  listening  to 
expert  testimony  about  the  SST  program. 

It  boils  down  to  four  factors;  One, 
economic  feasibility:  two.  technical 
feasibihty:  three,  noise  level;  and  four, 
balance  of  payments. 

Yes.  there  are  arguments  pro  and  con, 
but  in  the  great  balance  the  big  plus  is 
for  going  ahead  with  this  program. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Committee 


will  support  this  program.  President 
Kennedy  was  for  it.  President  Johnson 
was  for  it.  Now  President  Nixon  is  for  it. 

Every  succeeding  Congress  since  1963 
has  approved  this  program.  The  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates  > . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  message  of  Presi- 
dent Kermedy  delivered  in  1963  in  favor 
of  the  SST.  None  of  the  proponehts  of 
the  program  has  pointed  out  that  at  the 
time  in  that  same  eloquent  message 
President  Kennedy  said  the  total  cost  to 
the  United  States  for  this  program  would 
not  exceed  $750  million. 

The  cost  through  only  the  prototype 
phase,  Mr.  Chairmsui.  will  be  twice  that; 
It  will  be  $1.5  billion.  And  this  does  not 
take  into  account  the  amoimt  that  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  through  Federal 
financing,  the  $2  billion  that  might  be 
necessary  through  the  production  phase. 

My  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  talked  of  the  potential 
inconveniences  of  the  747.  He  pointed  to 
the  difflculties  that  will  come  with  travel- 
ling in  that  huge  plane  with  so  many 
l^assengers.  Whether  that  is  true  or  not 
:s  beside  the  point.  I  believe  we  who 
travel  are  going  to  have  to  ride  the  747 
because  it  is  going  to  be  the  No.  1 
moneymaker  of  the  airlines,  and  the  air- 
lines are  interested  in  making  money. 
They  are  not  nearly  as  anxious  to  buy 
the  SST's. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  for  the 
SST  will  be  $52  million.  The  cost  for  the 
Concorde  will  be  $21  miUion.  The  air- 
lines will  be  able  to  buy  two  Concordes 
for  one  SST.  I  ask  my  friend  from  Ohio 
'  Mr.  Whalen  )  who  spoke  about  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  situation,  will  the  airlmes 
prefer  to  buy  two  Concordes  or  one  SST 
ior  the  same  price? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

'  Mr.    BOLAND  ) . 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  here,  three 
Presidents  have  recommended  that  we 
-o  ahead  with  the  SST. 

On  June  5.  1963.  President  Kermedy 
:nade  the  initial  decision  to  go  ahead.  Let 
:ne  quote  his  remarks.  What  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  said  was  true;  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  did  at  that  time  indicate 
that  the  Crovernment  should  not  exceed 
S750  million.  But  that  was  in  1963.  He 
also  anticipated  that  the  program  would 
be  completed  in  about  6  years. 

This  is  what  he  said: 

The  cost  of  such  a  program  Is  large — it 
1  juld  be  as  great  as  one  billion  dollars  for  a 
.'■velopment   program  of  about  six  years. 

The  development  program  has  already 

been  going  on  for  6  years,  and  it  will 

ontinue  until  1972.  Obviously,  the  costs 

;iave  risen  as  the  time  has  been  extended. 

Listen  to  these  words  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent. He  said: 

This  is  beyond  the  financial  capability  of 
■nr  aircraft  manufacturers  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, permit  this  high  cost,  nor  the  diffi- 
culties and  risks  of  such  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram to  preclude  this  country  from  partici- 
pating in  the  logical  next  development  of  a 
'  ommerclal  aircraft. 


President  Johnson  agreed  with  that 
position,  and  so  does  President  Nixon. 
President  Nixon  said  in  his  message: 

I  have  made  the  decision  that  we  should 
go  ahead.  I  have  made  It  first  becavise  I  want 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  lead  the 
world  In  air  transport,  and  It  is  essential  to 
build  this  plane  if  we  are  to  maintain  that 
leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  references  have  been 
made  here  to  various  reports  that  have 
been  studied  by  the  President,  four  re- 
ports in  particular.  These  reports  were 
available  to  the  committee.  They  include 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  report  on  which 
Mr.  Yates  and  others  have  hung  their 
hats  in  opposition  to  this  program,  but 
there  were  three  other  reports  that  said, 
"Go  ahead  with  the  SST."  On  the  com- 
mittee desk  here,  in  fact,  there  is  a  ream 
of  reports,  a  5-foot  shelf  of  reports, 
which  indicate  the  feasibihty  of  the  SST 
and  express  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
our  scientists  and  technicians  to  solve 
the  sonic  t)oom  and  other  problems  con- 
nected with  the  SST. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  gave 
this  matter  considerable  study,  as  our 
348-page  hearing  on  this  matter  alone 
indicates,  and  we  recommend  that  the 
United  States  go  ahead  with  the  SST, 
and  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

PRCrEEEKTlAL     MOTION    OITERED    BY     ME.     GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Gaoss  moves  that  the  committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  vrtth  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  motion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  was  a  little  precipitate 
to  put  a  20-minute  limit  on  debate  on 
this  vital  amendment  which  I  support. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
leadership  this  afternoon;  that  we  must 
maintain  leadership  at  any  and  all  cost 
in  the  production  of  airplanes.  Let  me 
remind  you  of  one  area  of  leadership 
that  the  United  States  has  that  none 
of  the  Members  should  be  envious  of. 
That  is  the  $365  billion  of  Federal  debt, 
and  it  is  more  governmental  debt  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined  by  some 
$40  to  $50  billion.  To  continue  construc- 
tion of  the  SST  will  help  assure  U.S. 
leadership  in  the  debt  of  the  entire  world. 

How  much  more  is  proposed  to  be 
spent  on  tliis  plane?  It  is  interesting  to 
read  something  of  the  hearings  on  this 
bill,  especially  the  report  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
read  the  report  of  that  committee  and 
still  support  a  $100  million  continuation 
of  this  experiment.  The  committee  cast 
all  kinds  of  doubt  on  the  future  of  this 
plane. 

Where  is  it  proposed  to  sell  this  air- 
craft, and  what  are  the  foreign  coun- 
tries who  buy  it  going  to  use  for  money' 
It  is  almost  unbelievable  to  read  a  dis- 
ciission  in  the  hearings  of  the  suggestion, 
apparently  made  by  Mr.  Vierling,  Acting 
Director  in  the  Department  of  Transoor- 
tation,  for  the  development  of  the  SST, 


that  this  huge  supersonic  aircraft  will  be 
sold  to  Pakistan  and  India.  What  are  the 
Pakistani  and  the  Indians  going  to  use 
for  money  to  buy  this  plane  at  $50  to  $60 
million  a  copy?  How  silly  can  anyone  be 
in  advocating  or  suggesting  or  t>elieving 
that  we  are  going  to  sell  these  planes  for 
cash,  for  hard  money,  to  Pakistan  and 
India  of  all  places? 

Of  course,  if  we  give  them  the  money, 
they  may  buy  them.  But  what  then  hap- 
pens to  the  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments? 

Now.  just  stop  and  think  again  about 
this  letidership  business.  What  would  be 
wrong  with  letting  someone  else  some- 
where in  this  world  take  the  lead  in 
something  while  we  do  something  here  in 
this  coimtry  about  the  $365  bilhon  of 
debt,  the  $18  billion  of  annual  interest 
payment  on  that  debt,  and  the  inflation 
that  is  ravaging  our  economy.  Let  some- 
one else  take  the  leadership  in  something 
and  let  us  try  to  save  the  hides  of  the 
American  taxpayers. 

It  is  about  time  a  third  party  spoke 
up  aroimd  here  every  day  on  the  hour 
in  behalf  of  the  taxpayers. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  said  a 
few  moments  ago,  some  $750  million  has 
already  been  expended  on  this  aircraft 
and  all  we  have  is  a  prototype.  How  much 
more?  How  many  bilUons  will  this  plane 
cost  before  it  is  flying  9  years  from  now? 
Is  this  plane  going  to  be  restricted  to  fly- 
ing only  the  Atlantic  and  other  oceans  at 
supersonic  speeds?  It  might  be  nice  for 
the  junketing  Members  of  Congress. 
They  could  get  to  Europe  in  a  matter 
of  about  3  hours  or  less,  and  I  suppose 
they  could  get  to  all  the  fleshpots  of  the 
world  in  a  matter  of  hours,  and  at  tax- 
payers' expense,  of  course. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  This  costly  experi- 
ment ought  to  be  stopped  dead  in  its 
tracks. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  hear  all  of 
the  oration  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
but  I  did  hear  the  last  few  sentences. 

The  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  If  this 
method  of  getting  somebody  to  Europe 
in  a  hurry  would  induce  him  to  go  so  he 
could  find  out  more  about  the  commit- 
tee business.  I  think  we  ought  to  pass  it. 
I  tiiink  it  would  help  to  get  him  aboard 
one  of  these  planes  and  get  him  over 
there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  At  your  own  peril.  You  and 
I  are  working  together,  you  know,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  upset  you  because  we 
have  this  foreign  aid  bill  coming  up 
tomorrow.  So,  maybe.  I  should  not  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  This  vnll  not  make  any 
difference  with  respect  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  But  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man if  he  had  an  armload  of  SSTs  he 
could  not  draft  me  to  take  one  of  those 
junkets  to  Europe. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  it  would  be  most 
helpful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  serious  side,  let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  this  question: 
What  does  he  think  the  Pakistanis  and 
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the  Indians  are  going  to  use  for  money  to 
buy  the  SST? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Whatever  they  used  before. 
They  got  the  Boeings.  I  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  script  It  was,  but  they  got 
them.  They  got  it  some  place. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  from  the  $9  bil- 
lion which  we  have  poured  into  India  in 
the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  a  pragmatist.  He  knows  that  two  of  the 
biggest    recipients    of    foreign    aid    are 
Pakistan  and  India. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  And  the  gentleman  also 
admits  that  that  bill  is  going  to  pass  day 
after  tomorrow? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suppose  it  will  in  view  of 
the  spending  habits  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HAYS.  And,  maybe,  we  will  get 
some  of  that  money  back  if  we  let  them 
have  the  SSTs.  We  will  give  It  to  them 
anyway. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  little  reason  to 
believe  they  will  pay  us  for  them. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  Boeing  will  get  it 
one  way  or  the  other. 
1  Mr.;  i^ROSS.  I  do  not  think  Boeing 
will  be  making  the  sales.  I  suspect  they 
will  be  sales  which  will  be  guaranteed  by 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  we  will  get  some  of 
their  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr.  Gross  ^. 
The  preferential  motion  was  re'jected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Y.^tes  i  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Yates >    there 
were — ayes  64,  noes  126. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.   Are   there   further 
amendments? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    KOCH 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Koch  :  On  page 
16,  line  18  strike  ■■$220,000,000"  and  Insert 
••$250.00O.0O0"  attd  on  line  19  strike  "$25.- 
000.000"  and  Insert    ■$50,000,000". 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  my  colleagues  about  mass 
transit,  and  my  amendment  which  deals 
with  an  appropriation  which  had  orig- 
inally been  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion of  $250  million,  and  has  been  re- 
duced by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  $220  million. 

If  the  $30  million  is  put  back.  It  would 
not  be  an  lncrea.se  above  what  was  re- 
quested: it  would  merely  give  the  ad- 
ministration what  it  requested. 

Twenty-five  million  dollars  of  that 
amount  would  be  for  R.  &  D.,  and  $5 
million  would  be  for  other  programs. 

Let  me  try  to  put  this  into  perspective. 
In  this  country,  in  the  cities  in  partic- 
ular, we  are  strangling  in  traffic  jams, 
and  what  I  am  appealing!  to  you  to  do 
now  is  to  assist  your  constituents  and  do 
equity  in  this  area  of  need. 

If  you  look  over  the  years  during  which 
we  have  provided  funds  for  mass  transit 
and  provided  funds  for  highways,  you  will 


find  that  we  have  provided  funds  at  the 
rate  of  30  to  1 — 30  to  1  in  favor  of  high- 
ways. I  do  not  question  at  this  moment 
the  appropriations  for  highways,  but  I 
want  to  urge  you  to  appropriate  this 
small  amount  that  we  are  asking  for 
mass  transit,  which  meager  amount  has 
been  reduced  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

What  will  happen  if  the  amendment 
is  not  accepted  is  this:  $25  million  that 
could  be  used  for  R.  &  D.  will  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

Possibly  in  this  year  and  surely  in  the 
years  to  come,  whether  it  is  a  Nixon  bill 
or  someone  else's  bill — and  there  are 
107  of  us  who  have  joined  together  on 
one  m£iss  transit  bill— there  will  be  a 
mass  transit  bill  and  it  will  provide  bil- 
lions of  dollars  either  over  the  next  4 
years  or  over  the  next  12  years. 

It  "would  be  wrong  not  to  provide  the 
research  and  development  funds  now  to 
help  develop  programs  which  would  en- 
able us  to  use  those  moneys  wisely. 

What  is  the  amount  that  we  are  talk- 
ing of?  We  are  talking  about  a  total  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1971  of  $250  mil- 
lion. In  that  same  period  we  will  spend 
S5  billion  for  highways.  Is  not  that  small 
sum  of  $250  million  worthwiiile  spend- 
ing? Ought  we  not  provide  those  moneys 
for  your  constituents  and  for  my  con- 
stituents? 

Compare  that  witli  other  R.  &  D. 
programs:  We  are  providing  $96  million 
for  research  and  development  for  the 
SST:  we  are  providing  $41  million  for 
the  FAA. 

We  are  providing  $1'2  bUIion  for  re- 
search and  development  for  NASA,  not 
including  the  Apollo  progrtim. 

All  that  I  am  urging  you  to  do  is  to 
provide  the  very  meager  simi  of  S250 
million  for  the  people  who  live  in  the 
cities — and  we  are  talking  not  only  of 
the  people  who  live  in  the  major  cities, 
but  in  all  of  the  urban  areas.  This  is 
not  a  sectional  bill — it  does  not  apply 
just  to  cities  like  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. It  applies  to  almost  every  city  in 
this  country,  all  of  which  are  strangling 
in  their  traffic  jams. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KOCH.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
on  his  amendment. 

The  needs  are  just  tremendous  in  every 
city  in  the  country  for  these  mass  transit 
funds. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  Uiat  the 
priorities  of  the  country  are  very  much 
disturbed  through  the  failure  to  take 
care  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  committee 
will   strongly   support   the   gentleman's 
amendment. 
Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.    SCHEUER.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 

like  to  congratulate  my  colleague  for  his 

energy   and   though tfulness   in  offering 

this  amendment. 

I  would  make  the  point  that  this  not 
only  affects  the  cities  but  it  affects  the 


entire  metropolitan  area.  It  affects  the 
suburbs  too  because  most  people  who 
live  in  the  suburbs  work  in  the  cities 
and  part  of  their  way  of  life  and  part  of 
the  amenity  of  their  existence  is  get- 
ting to  their  place  of  work  easily. 

Mr.   Chairman,    this   affects   the   va.^t 
metropolitan  areas. 
Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    RYAN.    Mr.   Chairman,   will    the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RYAN.  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  point  out,  as  I  understand  it. 
this  amendment  increases  the  appropri- 
ation by  $30  million  which  is  a  small 
enough  amount  to  invest  in  the  future 
of  mass  transportation  compared  to  the 
disproportionate  amount  of  money  con- 
stantly being  spent  on  the  Federal  aid  to 
highway  programs. 

For  sometime  I  have  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  permit  a  State  to  elect  to  use 
funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  mass  transit — H.R,  48  in 
the  91st  Congress. 

This  coimtry  has  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive highway  systems  in  the  world. 
Every  year,  the  Federal  Government 
pours  billions  of  dollars  into  this  system. 
At  the  same  time,  the  transportation 
systems  of  our  cities  become  more  and 
more  clogged  because  funds  are  imavail- 
able. 

The  committee  has  seen  fit  to  cut  the 
request  for  mass  transit  from  $250  to 
$220  million.  The  area  that  has  suffered 
most  from  these  cuts  is  research  and 
development,  where  fimds  have  been  cut 
from  $50  to  $25  million. 

I  support  the  amendment  to  restore 
the  $30  million  and  to  make  available 
$50  million  for  mass  transit  research  and 
development. 

The  transportation  needs  of  the  cities 
cannot  be  ignored  any  longer. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  associate  myself  with  and 
echo  the  remarks  that  the  gentleman 
has  made. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman in  taking  the  lead  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  want  to  say  I  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch).  His 
ideas  are  very  salutary  and  I  certainly 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr   KOCH.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  further 
point  out  that  the  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  will  be  used  to  develop  the 
gravity  tube  transit  system  and  to  deal 
with  our  overwhelming  vehicular  pollu- 
tion i^roblems. 

The  funds  will  be  used  to  develop  ex- 
press bus  systems  and  bus  lanes,  and 
to  develop  moving  sidewalk  systems. 
Eighty  percent  of  America  lives  in  our 
cities.  Some  attention  must  be  paid  to 
their  needs. 
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Having  briefly  outlined  the  scope  of 
the  problem  and  the  nature  of  my 
amendment,  I  would  like  now  to  go  into 
greater  detail. 

president  Richard  Nixon  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  budget  recommendation  of 
$250  million  for  the  Nation's  fiscal  year 
1971  public  transportation  program.  This 
compares  with  the  projected  expendi- 
ture of  $5  billion  for  highways  during  the 
same  year. 

Two  himdred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
for  all  of  the  Nation's  transit  needs  is 
not  a  large  sum:  nevertheless  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  recommended 
that  the  President's  budget  be  cut  back 
by  $30  to  $220  million.  The  cuts  have 
been  directed  primarily  at  UMTA's  re- 
starch,  development,  and  demonstration 
program.  Tlie  President  had  requested 
$50  million  for  this  program,  but  the 
committee  has  recommended  that  no 
more  than  $25  million  be  spent  for  R. 
&  D.,  $5  million  below  the  fiscal  year 
1970  level. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  the  time 
to  cut  back  on  either  capital  improve- 
ment programs  or  research.  Today's  pub- 
lic transportation  networks  are  already 
behind  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  with  the  projected  growth  of 
our  urban  centers,  they  will  have  to  as- 
sume an  even  greater  burden. 

During  the  past  few  decades,  mass 
transit  has  suffered  tremendous  eco- 
nomic problems.  People  do  not  ride  the 
trains  the  way  they  use  to,  and  many 
transit  systems  are  inefficient  and  cannot 
compete  with  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion. One  reason  for  their  failure  has 
been  the  fact  that  they  are  laboring  with 
old  teclmology.  For  example,  our  rail 
cars  are  not  much  different  from  those 
built  by  Pullman  in  the  1850's. 

One  of  the  R.  &  D.  programs  pursued 
by  the  UMTA  has  been  the  development 
of  a  prototype  car  for  the  BARTD  rail 
transit  system  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area.  Further  research  is  needed  on  the 
air  cushion  vehicle,  the  monorail,  and 
the  proposed  vacuum  tube  transit  con- 
cept. When  one  looks  aroimd  at  the 
transit  systems  in  the  United  States  and 
then  compares  them  to  those  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  one  sees  that  we  are  behind 
in  the  application  of  modem  technology 
in  public  transportation. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  not  been 
able  to  move  ahead  in  the  development 
of  a  gravity  tube  transit  system  is  that 
today  timneling  is  a  slow  and  costly 
process.  Little  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  science  of  tunneling  since  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Brvmel  shield  in  the  early 
1880's.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion estimates  that  approximately  3,000 
miles  of  tunnels  will  have  to  be  built  be- 
tween now  and  1990;  and  one  of  its  R.  & 
D.  projects  is  in  modernizing  tunneling 
technology. 

I  know  that  the  committee  has  tried  to 
limit  total  expenses  by  cutting  back  re- 
.<-earch  and  development  programs.  But, 
I  would  submit  that  the  apparent  savings 
in  this  field  would  in  the  long  run  be  a 
loss,  for  it  would  be  just  that  much  longer 
before  our  transit  systems  catch  up  with 
the  times,  that  much  longer  before  they 
."^hed  their  handicap  of  stale  technology. 

EfiQcient,  clean  and  rapid  mass  transit 
is  a  critical  need  in  our  urban  areas 


where  large  masses  of  people  need  to 
move  from  one  place  to  another.  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  our  metropolitan 
areas'  popialatlon  statistics.  Approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  country's  200 
million  people  live  in  urban  areas  today. 
By  the  year  2000  we  will  have  another  100 
million  people  and  90  percent  of  all  the 
population  will  live  in  our  cities  and  sub- 
urbs. Surely  $50  million  in  fiscal  year 
1971  for  research  for  tomorix)w's  trans- 
portation to  serve  over  250  million  people 
is  not  too  much  to  spend. 

Compare  this  figure  with  the  fiscal  year 
1970  appropriations  for  other  R.  &  D.  pro- 
grams. Today  we  have  discussed  the  $95,- 
958,000  recommended  by  the  committee 
for  continued  development  of  the  super- 
sonic transport.  We  already  have  spent 
$623  million  for  its  initial  development  as 
compared  to  a  total  of  approximately  $80 
million  to  study  public  transportation 
problems;  and  it  is  estimated  that  we  will 
spend  $662  million  in  the  future — a  total 
of  $1.3  billion  for  this  one  airplane. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration is  being  given  $41  million 
for  its  fiscal  year  1970  research  and  de- 
velopment program,  $14  million  more 
than  the  previous  year's  level. 

On  June  24,  the  House  approved 
NASA's  $3  billion  research  and  develop- 
ment budget  for  NASA;  half  of  this  will 
go  to  the  Apollo  program  and  the  rest 
for  NASA's  other  research  programs;  one 
item  is  labeled  ■■physics  and  astronomy," 
and  it  has  been  given  $117  million. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
is  now  working  on  a  $7.3  billion  request 
for  research,  development,  testing  and 
evaluation  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Compared  to  these  other  programs, 
surely  $50  million  is  not  too  much  to 
appropriate  for  research  in  public  trans- 
portation. 

I  might  point  out  that  on  August  7 
when  the  President  set  forth  his  12-year 
public  transportation  assistance  pro- 
gram, he  recommended  that  $300  million 
be  spent  on  transportation  during  fiscal 
year  1971.  Fifty  million  dollars  of  thiis 
would  be  for  research  and  development. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
provide  for  an  expenditure  of  $10  billion 
on  public  transportation  in  the  next  4 
years.  Whether  we  spend  $10  billion  in 
the  next  4  years  or  SlO.l  billion  In  12 
years  as  recommended  by  President 
Nixon,  we  should  move  rapidly  ahead 
now  with  research  so  tiiat  the  Federal 
Government  and  our  Nation's  cities  will 
be  able  to  purchase  the  best  buses  and 
rail  equipment  that  today's  technology 
is  capable  of  producing.  We  have  sent 
three  men  to  the  moon  and  back,  and 
we  pray  for  the  safe  return  of  those  three 
astronauts  now  in  space.  Let  us  devote 
some  of  this  same  commitment  to  har- 
nessing 20th  century  technology  for  mass 
transit  so  that  our  Nation's  people  can 
get  to  work  and  back  speedily  and  com- 
fortably. 

Mr.  KLUCZ'^nSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  do  not  intend  at  this 
time  to  propose  any  amendments  or 
otherwise  oppose  the  appropriation  for 
highway  safety,  but  I  do  feel  compelled 
to  warn  my  fellow  Members  that  the  $30 
million  appropriated  in  this  bill  is  totally 


inadequate.  If  the  highway  safety  pro- 
gram is  to  have  any  meaning  it  will  have 
to  be  adequately  funded,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  subcommittee  re- 
sponsible for  this  program,  I  must  say 
now  that  I  intend  to  make  a  serious  and 
determined  drive  for  proper  funding  in 
future  years.  A  cut  from  the  $75  million 
authorization  to  S30  million  is  simply  not 
tolerable. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee appreciates  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  We  are  aware  of 
your  dedication  to  the  highway  safety 
program  and  I  think  I  can  offer  the  gen- 
tleman the  assurance  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  we  would  like  to  take  care  of  you 
and  your  committee  in  future  years. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  know  he  is  a  man  of  his  word. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  KLUCZ^YNSKI.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  commend  tlie  gentle- 
man on  his  statement  and  indicate  that. 
as  a  colleague  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 
I  realize  there  is  a  need  for  additional 
funds  for  these  purposes,  and  I  support 
the  gentleman's  position  and  will  in  the 
future  when  the  matter  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  consideration. 

Mr.  KLUCZ'XTJSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. We  are  slaughtering  56,000  people 
on  the  highways,  and  it  is  about  time  we 
put  some  money  into  the  program  for 
highway  safety. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  introduced 
by  my  able  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kochi,  calling  for 
the  restoration  of  $30  million  to  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  urban  mass  trans- 
IX)rtation  fund. 

The  original  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1971  was  $250  million,  but  the  com- 
mittee has  chosen  to  reduce  this  amount 
to  $220  million,  with  the  major  cut  being 
in  research  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  restoration  of  the 
complete  amount  requested  is  the  least 
this  body  can  do  to  assure  some  forward 
momentum  in  an  area  which  is  grossly 
underfunded.  Over  70  percent  of  our  pop- 
ulation lives  in  urban  America,  and  yet 
we  continue  to  appropriate  billions  for 
roads  and  very  little  for  mass  transit. 
Since  1956  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  $44  billion  on  highways  and  ulti- 
mately will  spend,  during  the  course  of 
the  highways  trust  fimd  which  now  ex- 
pires in  1974,  the  sum  of  $60  billion.  The 
current  annual  highway  expenditure 
reaches  almost  $5  billion,  while  the  pres- 
ent proposed  allocation  is  hardly  5  per- 
cent of  this  amount. 

But  the  challenge  in  urban  transpor- 
tation is  not  a  contest  Ijetween  highways 
and  mass  transit. 

We  need  both.  We  need  balance. 

I  would  have  preferred  what  would 
have  given  a  really  fair  share  to  urban 
mass  transit — an  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion trust  fimd  which  would  be  ftmded 
in  part  through  the  use  of  present  auto 
excise  taxes.  However,  if  we  cannot  have 
this,  certainly  let  us  not  accept  anything 
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less  than  the  highest  level  of  fimdlng 
possible  at  this  time. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  com- 
mittee's call  for  "actl<»."  but  let  us  make 
no  mistake  about  the  necessary  basis  of 
research  upon  which  action  is  based. 
Urban  mass  transit  Is  a  highly  technical 
area  involving  numerous  different  alter- 
natives— from  subways  to  minlcar  sys- 
tems. We  must  continue  to  allow  In- 
depth  examination  of  all  feasible 
alternatives. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not 
be  unrealistic  in  the  name  of  economy. 
Mr.  Koch's  proposal  is  not  exorbitant. 
Urban  mass  transportation  is  a  vital 
problem  which  needs  the  fullest  concern 
of  Government.  We  cannot  afford  to  slice 
the  pie  any  thinner  if  we  are  going  to 
have  any  effect  at  all  on  the  traffic  jams 
that  are  strangling  most  major  cities 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <  Mr.  Koch  > . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

KiiXSniiKtrT    OFfTRED    BT     MR.     TATK8 

-  Mr»  ¥ATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  On  page 
21.  line   11.  Insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

•Sec.  309  None  of  the  funds  provided  un- 
der this  act  shall  be  available  for  the  plan- 
ning or  execution  of  programs  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  airport  In  the  Stete  of 
Florida  until  It  has  been  shown  by  an  ap- 
propriate study  made  Jointly  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  that  such  an  airport  wUl  not 
have  an  adverse  environmental  effect  on  the 
ecology  of  the  Everglades." 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  simple.  It  is  to 
protect  the  ecological  balance  of  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  unique  wilderness 
areas,  the  Everglades.  The  amendment 
requires  that  a  study  be  made  of  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  the  proposed  Jet- 
port.  I  think  that  the  amendment  is  a 
reasonable  safeguard  against  the  possi- 
bility that  one  of  our  greatest  wilderness 
areas  will  be  destroyed  by  the  unthinking 
construction  of  an  airport. 

H.  G.  Wells  has  written  that  "human 
history  more  and  more  becomes  a  race 
between  education  and  catastrcHphe." 
That  is  certainly  true  in  regards  to  the 
Everglades.  Unless  we  learn  to  value 
wilderness  areas  for  their  own  sake  and 
to  take  the  time  to  understand  the  com- 
plex ecology  which  keeps  them  alive,  we 
will  witness  their  disappearance. 

In  all  fairness  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Voipe  has  said  he  doubted  the 
jetport  would  not  be  constructed.  The 
jetport  which  is  proposed  will  have  some 
39  square  miles — more  than  the  com- 
bined area  of  Kennedy.  Los  Angeles,  San 
Franc  SCO.  and  Washington  National 
Aiipjrts  combined.  It  will  spawn  air  and 
water  pollution  on  a  huge  scale.  It  will 
interfere  with  the  fresh  water  supply  so 
essential  to  maintaining  the  environ- 
mental integrity  of  the  Everglades.  We 
simply  cannot  stand  by  while  this  natu- 
ral wonderland  is  pillaged  unnecessarily. 

The  whole  chain  of  hfe  in  the  Ever- 
glades, from  algae  to  alligators,  will  be 
threatened   by   the   inevitable  pollution 


which  will  accompany  the  jetport  and 
the  facilities  which  support  it. 

Noise  from  takeoffs  and  landings,  es- 
timated eventually  at  two  per  minute, 
will  be  Intolerable  not  only  to  the  wild- 
life population  but  to  the  million  annual 
visitors  to  the  park,  whose  opportunity 
for  a  wilderness  experience  will  be  gone 
forever. 

It  is  important  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  as  the  Nation's  airport 
and  roadbuilder,  take  the  lead  in  recog- 
nizing the  Impxjrtance  of  preserving  our 
natural  heritage.  Section  4(f)  of  the  De- 
partment's  statutory    authority    states: 

The  secretary  shall  not  approve  any  pro- 
gram or  project  which  requires  the  use  of  any 
land  from  a  public  park,  recreation  area, 
wildlife  and  waterfowl,  or  historic  site  unless 
( 1 )  there  Is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alterna- 
tive use  of  such  land,  and  (2)  such  program 
Includes  all  pooslble  planning  to  minimize 
harnv  to  such  park,  recreational  area,  wild- 
life and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  hlatorlc  site 
resulting  from  such  use. 

Though  the  proposed  jetport  will  not 
be  located  in  the  Everglades  itself,  its  im- 
pact on  the  park  lands  is  unquestioned. 
This  amendment  would  serve  to  extend 
the  principle  of  section  4(  f  i  so  as  to  pro- 
vide some  real  assurance  that  the  threat 
to  the  Everglades  will  be  minimized.  I 
urge  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  discussed  the  amendment 
with  me  and  with  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  As  far  as  this  side  of  the 
aisle  is  concerned,  we  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  joined  with  the  gentle- 
man and  the  subcommittee  in  asking 
Secretary  Volpe  some  questions  on  this 
matter  I  think  he  did  say  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  building  a  jetport.  I  agree 
with  you.  I  would  like  to  see  this  in  writ- 
ing as  a  part  of  the  bill.  I  agree  with  the 
amendment,  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr    YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr  BOW.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  a  good  one.  and  I  suport  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Yates  > . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  about  funds 
in  this  bill  for  the  highspeed  ground 
transportation  demonstration  site.  The 
question  might  seem  a  bit  incongruous 
after  we  have  spent  an  hour  or  two  on 
the  SST.  But  I  am  concerned  to  see  if  any 
action  has  developed  in  the  matter  of 
high-speed  transportation,  such  as  the 


selection  of  the  demonstration  site  and 
money  to  carry  it  forward. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  let  me  say  there  is  no 
money  in  this  bill  for  a  high-speed 
ground  transportation  demonstration 
site,  nor  was  any  requested  for  it  in  the 
budget. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  No  money  was  requested 
in  the  budget? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  No ;  there  was  not.  They 
have  now  been  engaged  for  a  period  of  al- 
most a  year  in  site  selection,  but  they 
have  not  come  up  with  any  determina- 
tion as  to  where  the  site  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  We  were  hoping  that  site 
selection  might  have  been  made  at  the 
end  of  this  last  fall.  It  was  not.  Thpy 
were  close  to  it.  We  have  gone  11  montlis 
now,  and  no  site  selection  has  been  made 

So  if  it  has  not  been  made  at  this  houi . 
then  we  can  assume  that  for  at  least  this 
year  and  possibly  next  there  will  be  no 
progress  in  this  field. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  think  that  assump- 
tion would  be  correct. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Have  they  made  any  in- 
dication they  are  going  to  send  up  any 
request  for  funds  in  the  supplemental? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  No,  there  was  no  indi- 
cation made  to  the  committee  during  our 
hearings  that  there  would  be  any  supple- 
mental request  for  the  site.  I  think  if  the 
request  came  up  for  the  site  in  the  sup- 
plemental, we  would  perhaps  turn  u 
down.  That  is  not  the  way  to  get  funds 
for  this  kind  of  project. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  very  disappointed 
the  Department  of  Transportation  has 
not  made  a  site  selection.  That  should 
have  been  done  in  this  last  18  month.-^, 
and  they  have  not  done  it.  Whatever  we 
do  in  this  field  of  high-speed  ground 
transportation,  it  has  been  set  back  a 
year  or  two  because  nothing  has  been 
done  on  the  site  selection.  I  hope  imme- 
diate action  is  given  to  this. 

Mr.  BOLAl«D.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  am  glad  he  raised 
this.  Whatever  influence  this  committee 
has  and  can  bring  to  bear,  we  will,  so 
we  will  have  the  site  selection  made  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee to  page  14  of  the  bill,  lines  7 
and  8,  where  I  note  $4  million  for  the 
Lyndon  Johnson  superhighway  in  Texas 
and  ask  if  this  is  the  last  $4  million  for 
this  enterprise? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairmsin,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  is  the  last  $4 
million.  This  $4  million  makes  a  total  of 
$8  million.  We  provided  $4  million  in 
1968,  none  in  1969.  and  we  are  providing 
$4  million  this  year.  This  will  complete 
the  Chamizal  Memorial  Highway. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  repeat,  that  is  the  Lj-n- 
don  Johnson  superhighway. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  that  the  com- 
mittee has  increased  funds  for  facilltiea 
and  equipment  for  the  PAA  in  the 
amount  of  $90  million.  It  is  my  under- 
standing— and  I  would  like  to  verify  this 


by  discussion  with  the  chairman — that 
these  funds  would  go  for  long-range  ra- 
dar, terminal-area  radar,  communica- 
tions   and  new  control  towers. 

Mr  BOLAND.  That  is  correct.  Page  15 
of  the  report,  the  second  paragraph. 
spells  out  the  factors  the  gentleman  has 
indicated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  who 
.supfMrted  the  increase  in  funds  for  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  for  the  Federal 
Wiation  Administration. 

The  FAA  had  requested  $134  million 
for  fiscal  year  1970  for  facilities  and 
equipment  for  the  air  traffic  control  cen- 
ter.v  No  specific  request  was  made  for 
lonu'-range  radar,  terminal  area  radar, 
instrument  landing  systems,  communi- 
cations and  new  control  towers. 

Tiie  FAA  had  based  Its  decision  not  to 
icqaest  funds  for  these  most  necessary 
iteiiis  on  the  fact  that  the  airport  and 
ail  ways  Improvement  legislation  was  be- 
iiii:  considered  in  the  Congress  and  the 
F.\.\  anticipated  that  that  legislation 
would  be  passed  thus  providing  an  addi- 
tional $116  million  in  revenues  for  facili- 
ties and  equipment. 

I  was  shocked  during  hearings  before 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  to  learn  that  no  specific  re- 
qui^t  had  been  made  for  these  safety 
itc!ns,  particularly  In  light  of  the  FAA's 
own  report  that  some  4,000  near  misses 
of  aircraft  collisions  were  reported  In 
1968. 

I  commend  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  their  concern  for  the  safety  of 
the  flying  public,  both  In  commercial  and 
general  aviation,  and  I  support  the  In- 
crta.se  for  facilities  and  equipment  for 
the  FAA. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
express  our  appreciation  for  the  gentle- 
man's remarks.  Also,  we  congratulate  the 
gentleman,  as  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  which  does  concern  itself 
with  air  traffic  safety,  as  a  member  of 
that  committee  who  has  shown  a  great 
deal  of  concern  for  the  items  we  have 
here. 

This  Is  the  first  year,  at  least  In  my 
knowledge  since  I  have  been  on  the  com- 
mittee, that  we  have  taken  such  action 
m  the  House.  We  did  this  after  search- 
ing analysis. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  This  is  excel- 
lent. I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chalrmim,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  that 
we  have  not  provided  adequate  appro- 
priations for  the  staffing  of  the  new 
Office  of  Environment  and  Urban  Sys- 
tems. I  agree  with  Secretary  Volpe  when 
he  said  that  one  of  the  most  important 
things  he  has  done  since  he  has  been  in 
ofBce  is  to  establish  a  new  Office  of  En- 
vironment and  Urban  Systems. 

This  Office  has  set  out  to  see  that 
transportation  Is  used  wisely  as  a  tool  for 
helping  cities  meet  their  social  and 
physical  development  goals.  Very  often 
nowadays,  when  we  talk  about  urban 
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activities,  we  think  only  of  major  metro- 
politan areas,  the  cities  with  millions  of 
people  trying  to  solve  the  problems  of 
millions  of  people.  I  have  been  pleased  to 
find  that  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation's new  Office  concerns  Itself  with 
the  smaller  cities  as  well.  In  Greenwood, 
S.C,  for  example,  this  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Is  working 
with  the  city  and  with  State  officials  to 
try  to  use  transportation  development  as 
a   tool   for   renewing   the   heart   of   the 
downtown  area.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
urban  systems  concerns  itself  with  small 
towns  as  well  as  big  cities. 

I  am  very  impressed  by  what  this  Office 
has  been  able  to  do  In  the  short  time 
since  it  was  established  early  this  year.  I 
note  that  the  personnel  assigned  to  this 
Office  are  severely  limited  In  number  and 
am  concerned  that  because  of  the  size  of 
the  staff  the  Office  will  not  be  able  to  do 
what  it  has  set  out  to  do.  Even  worse,  it 
will  not  be  able  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done — not  just  in  cities  but  in  small 
towns  as  well,  himdreds  of  them,  in 
terms  of  all  transportation  programs  and 
their  impact  on  the  quality  of  life  in 
America  today. 

I  do  hope  that  In  the  future  we  will 
give  more  consideration  to  an  adequate 
staff  for  this  particular  Office  because 
this  Office  is  directly  involved  with  the 
problems  of  hundreds  of  the  smaller 
cities  throughout  the  Nation  which  are 
concerned  with  social  and  physical  re- 
form in  the  downtown  areas,  where  there 
are  so  many  grade  crossings  and  hazard- 
ous crossings,  the  same  as  those  in  the 
larger  cities  of  our  country. 

So  I  want  to  commend  Secretary 
Volpe  for  creating  this  new  Office,  which 
gives  to  many  of  us  who  represent  the 
smalltown  areas  some  hope  for  the 
future  that  our  smaller  cities  will  be  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  the  larger  cities. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  As  the  gentleman  indi- 
cated, this  Is  a  new  Office  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  It  Is  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environ- 
ment and  Urban  Systems.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  Is  a  former  mayor  of  Seattle, 
Secretary  James  D.  Braman. 

We  believe  that  since  this  program 
is  just  getting  off  the  groimd— I  believe 
there  was  a  request  for  25  new  positions 
in  this  area — a  100-percent  increase.  It 
has  been  funded,  but  not  to  that  extent — 
it  ought  to  crawl  before  it  starts  to  run. 
The  gentleman  can  be  sure  it  Is  an 
office  we  consider  terribly  Important,  as 
he  has  Indicated.  We  will  be  happy  to 
get  further  into  this  matter  next  year, 
and  I  am  sure  this  Office  will  be  funded 
to  the  extent  that  is  warranted. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  commend  the  Secretary, 
the  chairman  and  the  committee  for  the 
work  they  have  done  along  this  line. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  mentioned 
Secretary  Braman.  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  him.  I  am  impressed  with* 
Mr.  Braman's  sincerity  and  his  knowl- 
edge and  determination  to  solve  our  com- 
plex transportation  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  men  like  Secretary  Volpe  and  Sec- 


retary Braman  who  serve  our  Nation  in 
this  compUcated  field  where  leadership 
and  imagination  are  essential  in  moving 
our  country  forward. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

I  should  like  to  join  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  <Mr. 
DoRN>  In  expressing  my  concern  to 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man that  the  Office  of  Environment  and 
Urban  Systems  be  given  Increasing  at- 
tention by  the  subcommittee.  I  believe 
this  Office  has  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

It  is  unfortimate,  in  a  way.  that  the 
Department  started  its  program  in  en- 
vironment and  urban  affairs  on  so  small 
a  scale,  because  I  believe  their  first  re- 
quest to  the  subcommittee  may  have 
seemed  to  be  rather  large,  in  seeking  to 
double  the  number  of  existing  personnel. 
In  my  judgment,  however,  the  critical 
nature  of  the  responsibilities  of  this 
Office  fully  justifies  that  request. 

I  am  not  offering  any  criticism  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  do  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  fully  fund  this  most  significant  new 
Office  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, headed  by  the  very  able  former 
mayor  of  Seattle.  I  hope  every  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  provide  necessar>'  at- 
tention in  our  transportation  policy  to 
the  development  of  a  quality  environ- 
ment and  to  the  solution  of  our  pressing 
urban  problems. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  believe  the  argument 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  uses  is 
precisely  right  and  correct.  It  is  the  In- 
tention of  the  subcommittee  to  look  at 
this  Office  carefully.  There  Is  no  question 
about  Its  importance. 

We  join  the  gentleman  and  others  who 
are  congratulating  Secretary  Volpe  on 
establishing  this  Office.  It  should  have 
been  established  long  ago.  because  the 
Impact  of  transportation  systems  on  the 
environment  in  our  urban  areas  Is  vers' 
serious.  We  agree  totally  with  the  gen- 
tleman's position. 

When  we  have  more  Information  on 
how  it  Is  proceeding,  we  will  fund  it  so 
that  It  will  be  a  very  effective  Office. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.    CONYERS.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan    (Mr.  Conyers). 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

I  rise  to  express  my  concern  over  the 
lack  of  sufficient  funding  for  personnel 
in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretars* 
for  Environment  and  Urban  Systems. 
Secretary  of  Transi>ortation  Volpe  said 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  the  creation  of  this 
department  was  one  of  his  most  signifi- 
cant actions  since  taking  office,  and  the 
committee  In  Its  report  of  the  bill  noted 
this  action  with  approval.  Yet  in  the  bill 
before  us.  there  is  funding  for  only  25 
staff  positions. 

This  Is  inconsistent  with  their  Impor- 
tant responsibilities  and  entirely  inade- 
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quate  for  the  functions  this  Office  is 
charged  with  carrying  out.  Environment 
and  Urban  Systems  is  an  Office  of  ex- 
treme importance  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  In  the  words  of 
J.  D.  Bramen.  the  new  Assistant  Secre- 
tary: 

The  primary  mission  of  thus  Office  Is  to 
provide  a  bridge  between  purely  transporta- 
tion objectives  and  the  broader  and  more 
fundamental  social,  economic  and  environ- 
mental goals  of  the  Nation  and  the  individ- 
ual communities  malclng  up  our  50  States. 

This  is  the  Office  where  the  urban 
planners  are  going  to  be.  where  the  soci- 
ologists and  ecologists  are  going  to  be. 
This  is  the  Office  whose  responsibility  it 
is  to  tell  us  how  the  policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  affect  the 
environment  and  the  quality  of  life  in 
our  cities,  and  what  can  be  done  about 
it.  No  one  else  in  the  Department  has  the 
responsibility  of  responding  to  the  needs 
of  communities  all  across  the  country  as 
they  are  affected  by  transportation 
systems. 

There  currently  exists  a  plethora  of 
problems  to  which  this  Office  will  have 
the  responsibility  of  finding  settlement. 
There  must  be  1,000  communities  of  all 
sizes  across  the  countiy  who  are  facing 
a  transportation  crisis  or  can  see  it  com- 
ing over  the  horizon.  Just  a  few  of  the 
communities  that  this  Office  has  been 
asked  to  help  in  solving  a  transportation 
problem  are  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  City.  Nor- 
folk, Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Palm  Dale. 
Calif.;  Philajdelphia ;  and  Miami.  When 
the  new  Assistant  Secretaryship  was 
created  this  year,  a  staff  of  25  was  hast- 
ily assembled  to  work  out  procedures 
and  the  Office  structure.  Now,  when  vir- 
tually every  urban  problem  caused  by 
mass  transportation  crosses  his  desk,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Environment 
and  Urban  Systems  must  be  given  the 
manpower  resources  to  handle  these  di- 
verse demands.  A  staff  of  25  was  never 
meant  to  be  sufficient  in  this  regard. 

It  is  also  the  task  of  this  Office  to 
answer  the  question  concerning  pollu- 
tion that  has  been  ignored  far  too  long : 
"How  can  the  deleterious  effects  on  our 
atmosphere  caused  by  transportation 
methods  and  systems  be  curtailed?"  This 
important  environmental  research  func- 
tion is  distinct  from  the  technological, 
methods  research  carried  on  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Research  and  Technology.  But 
the  main  objection  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  the  proper  funding  of  the 
Office  of  Environment  and  Urban  Sys- 
tems seemed  to  be  the  feeling  that  the 
specific  responsibilities  of  this  Office  have 
not  been  clearly  spelled  out.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  necessary  clarification 
takes  place  when  the  Senate  Committee 
holds  hearings  on  these  appropriations — 
because  this  is  an  important  Office  with 
important  functions.  It  must  be  given 
the  capability  to  fulfill  its  promise. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  14797,  I 
would  like  to  state  that  in  my  opinion 
this  Congress  is  falling  short  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities. I  will  vote  for  the  bill  be- 
cause it  includes  necessary  funds  for 
worthwhile  projects.  Unfortunately,  we 
were  not  able  to  defeat  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  SST,  and  my  amendment  to 


increase  the  funds  for  mass  transit  was 
imsuccessful.  Today.  I  have  stated  on 
several  occasions  the  need  for  the  full 
funding  of  the  urban  mass  transit  budget 
request  of  the  administration  which  it- 
self was  far  too  meager.  I  hope  that  we 
will  remedy  this  situation  by  enacting  in 
this  91st  Congress  urban  mass  trans- 
portation trust  fund  legislation  which 
will  begin  to  approach  the  needs  of  our 
people. 

Our  colleague,  the  sjentleman  from  New 
York  t  Mr.  Lowe:nstein  i  ,  has  asked  that 
he  be  associated  with  these  remarks  and 
that  his  vote  for  the  bill  is  being  cast 
with  the  same  reservations. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  havint?  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  iH.R,  147941  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bow  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
14794  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
conrniit. 

The  previoiis  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 


The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  SerReant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  361,  nays  25.  not  voting  45, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  277] 
YEAS— 361 


Abernethy 

Dom 

Kluczvn.-:ki 

Adair 

Dowdy 

Koch 

Adams 

Downing 

Kuykendall 

.\ddabbo 

Dulskl 

Kyros 

Albert 

Duncan 

I.andgrebe 

.Alexander 

Dwyer 

LaiU'en 

Anderson. 

Eckhardt 

Leu'uett 

Calif 

Edmondson 

Lennon 

Anderson,  111 

Edwards.  Ala 

Lloyd 

Andrews,  Ala 

Edwards.  La. 

L<ing.  La 

Andrews. 

EUberi; 

Lonir.  Md 

N    Dak 

Erlenborn 

Lowenstein 

.Aiinmizlo 

Esrh 

McCIory 

Arends 

Evans.  C<ilo 

McCloskey 

Ashbrook 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

McClure 

A.splnall 

Fallon 

McCulloch 

.Ay  res 

Kascell 

McDade 

Harlnj; 

Kelj^han 

McDonald. 

Harrett 

Klndlev 

Mich 

Heall.Md. 

Fl.sh 

McEwen 

Hell.  Calif. 

Fl.sher 

McFall 

Herry 

Flood 

MrKiieallv 

liptts 

Mowers 

McMillan 

HiaLjui 

Flvnt 

Mafdonald. 

Blester 

Ki  .ley 

Mass 

Uuiftiam 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

MacGrcgor 

lllaiiton 

Ford. 

Madden 

Hlatnlk 

William  D 

Mahon 

H.ii'i;s 

Foreman 

Mailllard 

Boland 

Fountain 

Mann 

BoUlni? 

Eraser 

Marsh 

nrademas 

Frey 

Martin 

lirasco 

Prledel 

Matsunaga 

Bray 

Ftilton.  Pa. 

May  lie 

nrlnkley 

Fulton.  Tenn 

Meeds 

Brooks 

Fuqua 

MesklU 

Broomfield 

Oaliflanakls 

Michel 

Brotzman 

Gallauher 

Mikva 

Brown.  Mich. 

Oarmatz 

Miller,  Calif 

Brown.  Ohio 

Oavdos 

Miller.  Ohio 

BrovhlU,  N.C. 

Oettvs 

Mills 

Brovhlll.  Va 

Glalmo 

Mlnlsh 

Buchanan 

Gibbons 

Mink 

Burke.  Kla. 

Gilbert 

Mlnshall 

Burke.  Mass. 

Goldwater 

Mlze 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Gonzalez 

Mizell 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Green.  Ore^;. 

Mollohan 

Burton.  Calif 

Green.  Pa 

Monagan 

B\irton.  Utah 

Griffiths 

Montgomery 

Bush 

Grover 

Moorhead 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Gubser 

Morse 

Gaffe  ry 

Gude 

Morton 

Camp 

Hayan 

Mosher 

Carey 

Halev 

Murphy,  111. 

Carter 

Hall 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Casey 

Halpern 

Myers 

Cederberg 

Hamilton 

Natrher 

Chamberlain 

Hammer- 

Nedzl 

ChLsholm 

schmldt 

Nel.sen 

Clancy 

Hanley 

Nichols 

Clark 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Nix 

Clau.sen. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Obey 

DonH 

Harrington 

O  Kara 

Clawson.  Del 

Marsha 

Olsen 

Clay 

Harvey 

ONeal.  Oa. 

Cleveland 

Hastings 

O-Neill.  Mass 

Cohelan 

Hathaway 

Patten 

Ciillier 

Hawkins 

Pelly 

Collins 

Havs 

Pepper 

Colmer 

Hubert 

Perkins 

Conable 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Pettis 

Conte 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Pickle 

Conyers 

Helstoskl 

Pike 

Corbett 

Henderson 

Plmle 

Corman 

Hicks 

Poage 

Coughlln 

Hogan 

Podell 

Cowper 

Hollfleld 

Poff 

Cramer 

Horton 

Pollock 

Culver 

Hosmer 

Prever.  N  C. 

CunnlnRham 

Hull 

Price.  III. 

Daddarlo 

Hungate 

Price.  Tex 

Daniel.  Va. 

Hutchinson 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Daniels.  N  J. 

I  chord 

Purcell 

Davis.  Oa. 

Jarman 

Qule 

Davis.  Wis. 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Qulllen 

Delaney 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rallsback 

Dei'enbBcJc 

Jonas 

Randall 

Dennis 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rarlck 

Dent 

Jones.  N  C 

Rees 

Derwlnskl 

Karth 

Held.  111. 

Devine 

Kazen 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Dickinson 

Kee 

Relfel 

Dlu'KS 

Keith 

Rcuss 

DlnseU 

King 

Rhodes 

Danohue 

Kleppe 

Rlegle 
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Rivers 
Biit>erts 
Robl.son 
Bodlno 
B..i,'ers.  Colo. 
RoL-ers.  Fla 
R.Kmey.  N.Y. 
Rosenthal 

Roth 

Btiudebush 

Ruppe 

Hiith 

Rvan 

St  Germain 

.St  Onge 

sandman 

satterfleld 

Silierle 

Srheuer 

schwengel 

Soi>tt 

Sc  be  11  us 

Shipley 

sh  river 

Sikps 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 


p.cnnett 

Ik'W 

(iiMck 

lir.>wn,  Calif. 
Bvrnes.  Wis 
Fdwards.  Cal 
Fshleman 
I  arbsteln 
Goodllnn 


.Smith.  Calif 
Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  NY. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taft 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Tea(;ue.  Calif. 
Thompson.  Oa. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Tlenian 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
NAYS— 25 

Gross 
Hanna 
Kastenmeler 
Kyi 
Latta 
f.  Lujan 
McCarthy 
OKonskl 
Ottlnger 

NOT  VOTING- 


Wampler 

Watklna 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

\Vli;=;lns 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


extend  their  remarks  on  the  bUl  H.R. 
14794,  making  appropriations  for  tne 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  to  include  pertinent 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Roybal 
Schadeberg 
Schneebell 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steieer.  Wis. 
Waldle 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

-45 


.Mjbitt 
.Anderson. 

Tenn. 
.Ashley 
liclcher 
I3evlll 
Blackburn 
Button 
Cubell 
cahlll 
CcUer 
Chappell 
Da'A.son 
dc  la  Garza 
Denney 


Patman 

Philbln 

Powell 

PvKlnskl 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Saylor 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

reague,  Tex 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tunney 

Ctt 

Watson 


the  following 


Gray 

Griffln 

Howard 

Hunt 

Jacobs 

Jones.  Tenn 

Klrwan 

Landrum 

Lipscomb 

Lukens 

Mathlas 

May 

Meicher 

Morgan 

^^^ Moss 

Freiinghuysen    Passman 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced 

pairs: 

Mr.    Thompson    of    New    Jersey    with    Mr. 

"    Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Ashley  yv-lth  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Say- 
lor. 

Mr  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Meicher  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Cellar  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Grav  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Griffin  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr  Passman  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr'  Morgan  with  Mr.  FreUnghuysen. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Philbln  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Powell. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.    BOLAND.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 

may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


INTEREST   EQUALIZATION    TAX 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF   1969 

Mr    MILLS,   pursuant   to   permission 
granted  on  November  17,  1969,  submitted 
the    following    conference    report    and 
statement  on   the  bill    <H.R.    12829*    Vo 
provide    an    extension    of    the    interest 
equalization  tax,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-656) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing   votes    of    the    two    Houses    on    the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12829)   to  provide  an  extension  of  the  Inter- 
est equalization  tax.  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full   and  free  conference, 
have   agreed   to  recommend   and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Us  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2.  3.  4,  5.  6,  and  7;   and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  1     That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered   1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Strike    out    the    matter    proposed     to    be 
stricken  out  bv  the  Senate  amendment,  in- 
sert  the   matter  proposed   to   be  inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  on  page  2.  line  2. 
of  the  House  engrossed  bill,  after  "amended" 
insert  the  following:    ,  effective  unth  respect 
to    acquisitions    made    after    September    30. 
1969  ■   and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 
W.  D   Mills, 
Hale  Bogos. 
John  C.  Watts. 
John  W.  Byrnes. 
James  B  Utt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Russell  Long. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Albert  Gore. 
John  J.  Williaivis. 
Wallace  F.  Bennett. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12829)  to  provide  an 
extension  of  the  interest  equalization  tax. 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Section  2  of  the  House 
bin  amended  section  4911(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  Interest  equalization  tax 
from  August  31.  1969,  to  March  31.  1971.  The 
Senate  amendment  extended  the  expiration 
date  of  the  tax  from  September  30,  1969,  to 
March  31,  1971,  reflecting  the  temporary  ex- 
tension of  the  Ux  which  had  occurred  since 
House  passage  of  the  bill.  The  House  recedes 
uith  a  clarifying  amendment. 

Amendments  Nos.  2  and  3:  Section  4(e)  (2) 
of  the  House  bill  added  to  section  4920  of  the 
Code  a  new  subsection  (d).  permitting  a 
domestic  financing  company  to  elect  to  be 
treated  as  a  foreign  issuer  or  obligor  for  pur- 


poser^of   the   interest  equalization   tax  It  It 
satisfies    certain    conditions;     among    other 


things  the  trade   or  busness  In  which   It  Is 


exclusively  engaged  must  involve  one  or  more 
specified  types  of  debt  obligations  arising 
out  of  sales  of  tangible  personal  property. 
The  Senate  amendments  added  language 
permitting  this  election  in  a  case  where  the 
debt  obligations  Involved  arise  wholly  or 
partly  out  of  the  lease  of  tangible  personal 
property  if  at  least  85  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  property  subject  to  the  lease  is  at- 
tributable to  the  use  of  property  manufac- 
tured, produced,  grown,  or  extracted  in  the 
United  States  or  to  the  performance  of  serv- 
ices by  a  United  States  person  or  to  both. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Section  4(e)  of  the 
House  bill,  in  its  amendment  to  section  4920 
of  the  Code  permitting  a  domestic  finanemg 
company  to  elect  to  be  treated  as  a  foreign 
Issuer  or  obligor  for  purposes  of  the  Interest 
equalization  tax.  required  th^t  such  com- 
pany own  onlv  certain  specified  types  of  debt 
obligations  arising  out  of  sales  of  tangible 
personal  property.  The  Senate  amendment 
added  a  provision  allowing  a  financing  com- 
pany to  own  other  debt  obligations  acquired 
in  the  course  of.  and  incidental  to  carrying 
on  its  financing  company  business,  without 
losing  its  right  to  make  such  election  The 
House  recedes. 

Amendment  No  5:  Section  4(e)  of  the 
House  bill,  in  its  amendment  to  section  4920 
of  the  Code  permitting  a  domestic  financing 
company  to  elect  to  be  treated  as  a  foreign 
issuer  or  obligor  for  pvxropses  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax.  allowed  such  company  to 
treat  its  trade  accounts  and  accrued  liabili- 
ties as  foreign  funds  out  of  which  debt  obli- 
gations may  be  acquired  only  In  the  case  of 
accounts  and  liabilities  which  are  payable 
within  a  period  of  1  year  of  the  date  they 
were  Incurred  or  accrued.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  language  extending  this  period 
from  1  to  3  years  In  the  case  of  accrued  for- 
eign tax  liabilities.  The  House  recedes 

Amendment  No  6:  The  Senate  amendment 
added  to  section  4  of  the  House  bill  a   i;ew 
subsection   (il.  amending  section  4914(C.  .6. 
of  the  Code  to  provide  an  exemption  from  t?ie 
interest  equalization  tax   (similar  to  the  ex- 
emption  presently   provided   in    the   case   of 
export     sales    Involving     nonproducmg     ex- 
porters)   where   a   United    St.ites   person   ac- 
quires a  debt  obligation  of  a  foreign  person 
which  arises  out  of  a  lease  of  tangible  pe:- 
sonal    property    to    such    foreign    person     u 
either    ti)    such  debt   obligation    lor  any  re- 
lated   obligation    arising    out    of    the    lease  i 
is  guaranteed  or  Insured  by  a  United  States 
agencv   or   insrtrumentality.   or    (11)    at   least 
85   percent  of   the   value  of   the   property   is 
attributable  to  the  use  of  tangible  personal 
property  which   was  manufactured   or  pro- 
duced in  the   United  States  or  to  the  per- 
formance   of    services    with    respect    to    the 
leased  property  under  the  terms  of  the  least 
by  the  United  States  persons  (or  an  affiliated 
corporation)     or    to    both.    Thus,    a    United 
States  person  either  could  directly  make  such 
an  export  lease  free  of  tax  or  could  make  a 
tax-free  direct  investment  In  a  foreign  cor- 
poration which  engaged  in  such  export  lead- 
ing transactions.  The  new  subsection  (U  also 
amends  section   4920(a)(1)    of  the   Code   to 
make  It  clear  that  an  obligation  arising  un- 
der a  lease  entered  Into  principally  as  a  fi- 
nancing   transaction    Is    to   be   considered    a 
debt  obligation  for  interest  equalization  tax 
purposes;  this  provision  would  of  course  have 
no  effect  on  the  treatment  or  characterization 
of  such  a  lease  for  Income  tax  purposes.  The 
House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  7:  The  Senate  amendment 
added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section  5,  add- 
ing to  section  4182  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  a  new  subsection  ic)  relating 
to  ammunition  recordkeeping  requirements. 
Under  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  and  reg- 
ulations Issued  thereunder,  a  person  selling 
ammunition  Is  required  to  obtain  the  pur- 
chaser's name,  address,  date  of  birth,  and 
some  form  of  identification,  and  to  note  cer- 
tain  additional   Information   In   his  records. 
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The  new  section  4183(c)  In  effect  repeals 
these  requirements  In  the  case  of  sales  of 
shotgun  anununltlon,  anununltlon  suitable 
for  use  only  In  rifles  generally  available  In 
commerce,  or  component  parts  therefor;  pur- 
Chases  of  aBOmunltlon  presently  Interchange- 
able between  rifles  and  handguns,  such  as  .22 
caliber  rlmflre  ammunition,  would  continue 
to  be  subject  to  the  recordkeeping  require- 
ments The  House  recedes. 

W.  B.  Mills, 
Hale      Bogcs. 
John  C.  Watts, 
John  Byrnes. 
James  B.  Utt, 
Afanagirs  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  H612,  DEPART- 
MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1970 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
•  unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  11612,  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
an4  .related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
.  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-657) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11612)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purpose.s."  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
House.s  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  6.  9,  lo,  n,  14,  18,  19,  24, 
39.  41,  49,  and  59. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 8.  13.  IB,  17,  20,  21,  22,  23.  27,  28  30. 
31.  32.  33.  35.  36,  37.  38,  40,  42,  46,  48. 
50.  53,  55,  56,  57,  58,  and  60. 
And  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amendment 
Insert  ■$131,802,200":  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numberet.  3.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •■$935,000":  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

.\mendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  iunendment.  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$90,809,750":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  .said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1,500,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 


In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoMd  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$6,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$114,00e.000'";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$16,413,800";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '$133,595,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •$610.000,000 ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34.  and  agree 
to  tlie  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •■$23.437,000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43:  That  the  Hotise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  43.  and 
aijree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  ■$13,667,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  44 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  44,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •$3,354,660";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  45:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  45,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •$5,229,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  47,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■•$3.026.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  51.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •$2,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  52:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  52.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  .sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •■$2.125.000^';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  54:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment t,f  the  Senate  numbered  54.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$66,250,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  61 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  61.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUowB: 
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In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment.  Insert  the  following:  "fifty. 
two  (52) ";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  sanie. 
The  coounlttee  of  conference  report  In  dig- 
agreement  amendment  numbered  12. 

Jamie  L.  WnrrTEN. 

William    H.    Natcher, 

W.   R.   HtTLL,   Jr.. 

Oeorge  e.  Shipley, 
Prank  E.  Evans, 
George  Mahon, 
Odin    Lancen, 
Robert  H.  Michh. 
(With  reservation  on 
amendment  No.  48) , 
Jack    Bdwards. 
Prank   T.   Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Spessard  L    Holland, 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
John  Stennis. 
Allen  J.  E^lender, 
Roman  L.   Hruska, 
Milton   R.   Young. 
Karl   E.   Mundt. 
Manager.i  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R.  11612)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  flscal  yenr 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments; namely: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
Title  I — General  AcTrvrriES 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  l :  Deletes  the  Senate  pro- 
posal for  construction  of  a  new  animal  dis- 
ease and  parasite  research  facility  at  Belts- 
vlUe,  Maryland. 

Amendment  No,  2:  Appropriates  $131,802.- 
200  for  research  Instead  of  $130,182,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $134,452,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  following  tabu- 
lation Indicates  action  of  the  conferees  on 
Items  which  were  in  conference: 
Improve  methods  to  control  avian 

leukosis  In  poultry $875,000 

Pood  and  nutrition  research: 

(a)  Pood    and     nutrition    re- 
search studies 478,500 

(b)  Update  handbook  on  nu- 
trition '•PamUy  Pare" (i) 

Cane  sugar  refining  research 50,000 

Bovine  mastitis  and  abnormal 
milk   research 554,200 

Wholesaling  and  retalUng  re- 
search     •(•100,0001 

Research   acceleration:    Develop*- 
ment  funds  for  the  U.S.  Meat 
Animal    Research    Center,    Clay 
Center,  Nebraska 967,100 

Research    on    sunflowers    to    Im- 
prove   varieties    with    high    oil 
content   and   to   breed   disease 
resistant  and  Improved  varie- 
ties           100,000 

Improve  research  methods  and 
controls  on  aquatic  weeds 324,900 

Completion  of  financing  on  Is- 
raeli   oat    research    on    Avena 
stertUs,  and  on  oat  foliage 83,000 

Acceleration  of  cooperatively  fi- 
nanced basic  surgarcane  re- 
search In  Hawaii 60,000 

Acceleration  of  sterile  codling 
moth  release  program  (3-year 
program)    308.200 

Acceleration  of  research  on  Carib- 
bean fruit  fly 133.000 

Upgrading  quality  of  processed 
f>©ache8    92,500 
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pollution      research      concerned  posed  by  the  House  and  $114,131,000  as  pro-  J^-^--^^,.^- 3  2,°3, ,^^^^^^ 

alth     animal     waste    manage-  posed  by  the  Senate.  gram,     rtpprujjrmi^o  00   ,        . 

rnpnt                                                         $661,800  Amendment  No.   16:    Retirement  and  em-  by  the  Senate. 

Jrl^T^Uon"oi"BvecM"cosV-  ployees'   compensation    costs    for    extension  Amendment  Nos    31   and  32;   Insert  Ian- 

*  c  utt^g^^ch  '^o^raiTon  ag^ts. -App^priates  $10,240,000  as  proposed  guage  proposed  by  the  Senate  relative  to  the 

:rr  ..^"'1^-^'-°^-.  2.761,000  -lllX^lll^^^r''  "  •"•""•"°  ^  "'"-  "^^enrenlNo'^33"^ir  the  proposal  of 

""Sructlon   and   modernlza-  TmenVrJenf  No     17;    Federal    Extension  the  House  to  provide  $120,()00.000  from  Sec- 

t^n    of    research    Stl^,  Serticc- Appropriates     $3,838,000     as     pro-  tlon  32  funds  for  the  ^P^^'^' "^^j^  P^^ff^^, 

BeTtsvnie,^Mtm-d"f-..-:      .525.000  posed  '>y  the  Senate  Instead  of  $3,338,000  as  3^^ --"^^^^^^f, ^.^^^^^^^ 

senate  additions  for  construe-  proposed  by  the  House.  30  ^  ^^.J^'l^'^^;'^^^^  ,p^,,i  ^uk  program  as 

tlon  and  improvement 0  farmer  cooperative  service  nrooosed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $120,000,- 

Senate  additions  for  planning—                   0  Amendment  No.  18 :  Appropriates  $1,600,000  ^^^j^  proposed  by  the  House 

'  To  be  completed  with  available  funds.  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  propxjsed  by  the  poreign     agricultural    service 

From  contingency  research  fund  House  Instead  of  $1,636,000  as  proposed  by  j^o   34-  Appropriates  $23,437,- 

Addltlonal  funds  for  modernization  only,  the  Senate.  oo^or  Sies  and  expe^es  instead  of  $22.- 

.^mendment  No.  3:    Provides  that  $»35,000  son.   conservation   service  937,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $23,- 

of  the  appropriation  for  research  shall  remain  Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $6,209,000  937,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  addi- 

avallable  until  expended  Instead  of  $710,000  for  watershed  planning  as  proposed  by  the  Clonal  $600,000  is  for  new  export  market  pro  J - 

;iB  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,306,000  as  House  Instead  of  $5,000,000  as  proposed  by  ^^^ 

proposed  by  the  Senate.  the  Senate.  The  conferees  are  In  agreement  commodity   exchange   authortty 

,\mendment  No.  4:  Plant  and  animal  dis-  with  the  language  of  the  House  report  direct-  Annronrlates  S2  3''1  000 

,-a^e    and   pest    eonfroI.-Approprtates   $90.-  mg   that   not   less   than    100   new    plans   be  Amendment  No.  35 ^Appropriate  $2.3   1.000 

B09.75O   instead    of    $89,493,000    as   proposed  started  during  the  coming  year.  1°'  'f '^r.^d  of  ^2  IM  000  as  propo.e^ 

by  the  House  and  $92,126,600  as  proposed  by  Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $63,873,-  Senate  instead  of  $2,100,000  as  propo.eu   oy 

the  Senate.   On   Items   In   disagreement  be-  OOO  for  watershed  works  of  Improvement  as  the  Hovise. 

t»pen  the  two  houses,  the  recommendation  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $57,873,000  agricultural  stabilization  and  conservation 

of  the  conferees  provides  for  one-half  of  the  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  conferees  are  service 

Senate  Increase  In  each  case.  With  reference  in  agreement  that  not  less  than  80  new  con-  Amendment  No  36:  Appropriates  $146 .000.- 

to  the  cooperative  fire  ant  eradication  pro-  structlon  starts  should  be  undertaken.  ^^^  ^^^  necessary  administrative  expenses  as 

cram,  the  conferees  expect  the  Department  Amendment  No.  21:  Provides  that  $5,000.-  op^ged  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $147,420,- 

to  take  everv  step  possible  to  obtain  match-  000  In  the  direct  loan  account  of  the  Farmers  ^^  ^  proposed  by  the  House.  The  conferees 

intr  funds.   The   conferees  are   In  agreement  Home  Administration  shall  be  available  until  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^j^^  restrictive  standards  estab- 

with  language  In  the  Senate  report  stating  expended  for  loans  Instead  of  $3,000,000  as  ^^^^^^^  ^y  the  Department  for  the  Farm  Stor- 

tliat  at  least  $1,000,000  of  funds  In  the  con-  proposed  by  the  House.  Facilities   Loan    Program,   effective   last 

tueencv    fund    be    reserved    for    control    of  Amendment  No.  22:  iSesource  conserratfon  j^^^  30    and  expect  the  Department  to  care- 

],\  <M  and  related  Insect  pests.  and   dereZopment.— Appropriates   $10,282,000  ^^-    j.g,yjg^  ^^Is  program  prior  to  next  year's 

.\mendment  No.  5:  Provides  that  $1,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $7,452,-  grj^^jons  with  a  view  to  more  adequately 

'h.tll    remain    available    until    expended    for  000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  meeting  the  needs  of  producers.  This  program 

(onstructlonof  facilities  instead  of  $1,000,000  Amendment  No.  23:  Provides  that  $3,300.-  ^^  ^^^  very  effective  In  enabling  farmers 

;,s  nrof>osed  bv  the  House  and  $2,000,000  as  000  shall  remain  available  until  expended  for  ^^  ^               ^j^^jj.  j^^^  storage  capacities  and 

pr  "posed  by  the  Senate,  loans   under   subtitle  A  as   proposed  by   the  ^^   ^^j^^,    ^^   ^^^    stabilization    of   the    rural 

.\mendment  No.  6:  Deletes  the  Senate  pro-  Senate  Instead  of  $1,500,000  as  proposed  by  ^^^^^^y 

piisal  with  reference  to  the  purchase  or  ap-  the  House.  Amendment    No.    37:    The    House    recedes 

plication  of  chemical  pesticides.  economic   research   service  from   disagreement    to   the    Senate   amend- 

.\mendment  No.  7:   Salaries  and  expenses.  Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $13,450.-  ment.   This   prov^lon   '^°''^fj^^}l°''ll,^° 

^:rnal    foreign    currency   program.— Appro-  ^      salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  crops  planted  In  fiscal  year  1970   The  limita- 

p:i.tes    $5,000,000    Instead    of    $4,600,000    as  „           instead  of  $13,562,000  as  proposed  tlon  provisions  would  not  apply  under  tne 

pr  .posed  bv  the  House  and  $5,500,000  as  pix)-  Lv  thP^nate  words  of  the  House  provision  to  sugar  and 

p„sM  by  the  Senate.  by  the  Senate.  ^^^^     ^^      ^^^^^     ^.^^^^    ^^^^    ^as    been 

„  statistical   reporting   service  r,i!.nt«i   It  was  the  view  of  the  conferees  that 

COOPERATIVE  STATE  RESEARCH   SERVICE  Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $15.412,.  Se^^lon  fTl  the  limitations  v;.ould  have  to 

Amendment  No.  8:   Appropriates  $65,189,-  g^^    j^j.    salaries    and    expenses    Instead    of  ^^  provided  for  winter  wheat.  Cotton  would. 

W»0  for  payments  ajid  expenses  as  proposed  J14950000   as   proposed   by   the   House   and  m  effect  be  exempted  by  reason  of  the  snap- 

hv  the  Senate  Instead  of  $53,854,000  as  pro-  8I6.375.6OO   as   proposed   by   the   Senate.   In-  ^^^^    provision,    paragraph     12    of    section 

p i.'.ed  by  the  House.  eluded  In  the  amount  allowed  Is  $103,500  for  io3(d>    of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 

\mendment  No.  9:  Provides  $2,000,000  for  probability    surveys    of    farm    grain    stocks,  jggg    ^  amended,  which  provides: 
contracts  and  grants  for  scientific  research  $358,000  for  research  to  improve  agricultural  "(12)   Notwithstanding    any    other    previ- 
ous proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $2,150,-  statistics,  and  $160,300  to  reinstate  a  num-  ^^Q^  ^j  ^hls  Act,  If,  as  a  result  of  limitations 
W)0  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  ^er  of  crop  and  Uvestock  estimates.  The  sum  hereafter  enacted  with  respect  to  price  sup- 
.^mendment   No.   10:    Restores  House  Ian-  of  $250,000  Is  also  provided  to  Initiate  a  mul-  ^    under    this    subsection,    the    Secretary 
pi:.ige    providing    $1,000,000    for    grants    for  tlframe    sampling    program    to   improve   the  j^  unable  to  make  avaUable  to  all   cooper- 
l.iciutles.  accuracy    and   reliability    of    livestock   estl-  ^^^  ^^^  jun  amount  of  price  support  to 
.Amendment  No.  11:  Provides  $376,000  for  mates;  in  addition,  not  to  exceed  $250,000  Is  ,,.hich  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  un- 
expenses  of  the  Cooperative  State  Research  authorized  for  transfer  from  other  Uvestock  ^^j.  paragraphs  (2)   and   (3)    of  this  subsec- 
Servlce    as    proposed   by    the    House    Instead  funds.  tlon    for    anv    crop    of    upland    cotton.    lA) 
of   5426.000   as   proposed   by   the   Senate.  consumer   and    marketing    service  price  support  to  cooperators  shall   be  made 
.amendment  No.  12:  Reported  In  technical  „H^»„t  m^   or-  rtmsvmer  vrotective  available  for  such  crop  (if  marketing  quotas 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  ^T^-'^      l.^^JL^^oZlrnV-^^  have  not  been   disapproved)    through  loans 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  p«>vlde  a  "*f  f ''"f^  "rf/^Xmst^LfTf^m  sT?  O^cS^s  or  purchases  at  such  level  not  less  than  65 
total  amount  of  $62,510,000.  ^'''^^^J  I  '  ?^f  ^o^!^^d   S134  695^0   M  per   centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centum 

proposed  by   the  House  and  $i34,b9&,!>uu  as     t^y        ,^_^-o  tbprpfnr  as  the  Secretary 

extension  service  proposed  by  the  Senate.  As  for  items  in  dls-  of  the  P^^^^y  P"°^  .\^"'^°'  f  '^'  ^            " 

.\mendment   No.    13:    Payments   to   States  agreement     between    the     two    Houses     the  "^^IfJ^'^f^^^PP^I^^e    the 'House    limitation 

and    Puerto    Rico.-Provldes    $83,621,000    for  amount   allowed    wlU    provide   $6,923,800   for  .^^l^,,'l°",d  alnlv  only  to  feed  grains  and 

p,vments  for  cooperative  agricultural  exten-  market    news    service,    $80,000,000    for    meat  ^^^"« 'l'l°'i'Vhich  3d  b^^ 

si.n  work  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  inspection.  $28,000,000  for  poultry  Inspection,  ^l^^}^^  Z  llr^rins  with  the  Senate  amend- 

o!  >82.006,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  and  $2,896,500  for  Increased  pay  costs.  table    "^  agr^'=    ^                  ^^    subject  mat- 

c-:.ferees  are  In   agreement  with  the  dlrec-  Amendment  No.  27:    C;i:id  nutrrtton  pro-  °^f^;!.tT,fnece^tv  have  the  consideration 

'..e    m    the    House    report    for    the    use    of  grams.-Makes  available  $252,441,000  as  pro-      ^7,?^;^^^°^  °^f^ff  "L^^^^^ 

-.7  500,000   for   professional   workers   to   pro-  posed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $247,441,000  as      °^J»l«„^PP^°f_V^i?,\f  S^Tm^^^ 

"r;rsoro"u/^c.^es'"''"'"   '^   '"'   '''""""  ^^^^r^endmln^NfT/:-  Provides   $15,000,000  d^ate  of'Ihe   Lplratlon   of   existing   agrlcul- 

.\mendment  No.  14:  Provides  $375,000  for  for  special  food  service  programs  m  proposed  ^"^^i,^!,^'^^!,!  No   38-  Sugar  Act  program.— 

p.'uments   under   the   District   of   Columbia  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $10,000,000  as  pro-  .^^'^"L^^^g'S^oM^^^                              the 

Public   Education   Act   as   proposed   by   the  posed  by  the  House.  cr„<.ti^inKt*ft^  nf  $89  500  000  as  proposed  by 

House  instead  of  $500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Amendment     No.     29.     Food     stamp    pro-  Senate  Instead  of  $89,500.0W  as  p     P 

Senate  oram.— Appropriates   $610,000,000   Instead   of  the  House.                                 ^^>,,;t«ra2     con- 

.^mlndment  No.  15:  Appropriates  a  total  of  $340,000,000  as   proposed   by  the  House  and  ^^^^^^^^ram-JL  a  mO  p^^^mTor 

$114,006,000   instead  of  $112,391,000  as  pro-  $750,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  serration  program.— bevs  a  i«/u  p     k 
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•  195,500.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  In- 
stead of  9185,000,000  aa  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the 
Department  should  give  Increased  emphasis 
on  practices  oo  promote  permanent  soil  and 
water  conservation. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Cropland  adjustment 
program. — Appropriates  $78,600,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $78,000,000  as 
profMDsed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  41 :  Deletes  the  Senate 
propcnal  for  a  cropland  adjustment  program 
of  $99,300,000  for  the  calendar  year  1970  and 
restores  House  language  prohibiting  addi- 
tional agreements  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

Amendment  No.  42;  Conservation  reserve 
program. — Appropriates  $37,250,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $37,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

orncE  or  the  inspector  oencraL 

Amendment  No  43:  Appropriates  $13,- 
657.000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$13,389,000  as  propyosed  by  the  House  and 
$13,925,000  as  propoaed   by   the  Senate. 

PACKERS    AND    STOCKYARDS    ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  44:   Appropriates  $3,354,- 
650    for    salaries    and    expenses    Instead    of 
$3,200,000    as    proposed    by    the    House    and 
-$3.5adi30O  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

OFFICE    THE    GENERAL    COUNSEL 

Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates  $3,229,- 
500  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $5.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$5,459,000  as  prop>osed  by  the  Senate. 

NATIONAL    AGRICtTLTrrHAL    LIBRART 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  $3,226.- 
750  for  salaries  and  expenses  aa  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $3,200,000  as  propoeed 
by  the  House. 

OFFICE    ar    MANAGEMENT    SERVICES 

Amendment  No.  47:  Appropriates  $3,025,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$3  000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$3,050,000   as   proposed    by   the   Senate. 

Title  II — Credit  Agencies 

RVRAL    electrification     ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  48:  Provides  loan  author- 
ization of  $340,000,000  for  electrification 
loaii.s  us  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$3J0.00O,0L'0  aa  proposed  by  the  House. 

FARMERS    HOME    ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No  49:  Direct  loan  ac- 
count— Authorizes  $83,000,000  for  real 
estate  loans  as  proposed  by  the  House  In- 
stead of  $69,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  grants. — Appropriates  $46,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$40,000,000  as  proposed  by   the  House. 

Amendment  No.  51:  Rural  housing  for  do- 
mestic fartn  labor. — Appropriates  $2,500,000 
instead  of  $1,290,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  83,700,000  as  propKJsed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  are  In  agreement  that  the  program 
should  be  directed  toward  housing  for  tran- 
sient farm  labor. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Mutual  and  self-help 
housing. — Appropriates  $2,125,000  Instead  of 
$1,250,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$3,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Self-help  housing  land 
development  fund. — Appropriates  $1,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $600,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Salaries  and  expen- 
,fcs— Appropriates  $66,250,000,  Instead  of 
$65,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$67,500,000  as  proposed  by   the  Senate. 

Title  III — Corporations 

COMMODITT  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Amendment  Nos.  55  and  56:  Provide  reim- 
bursement to  the  Commodity  Credit  Conjor- 
atlon  for  net  realized  losses  In  the  fiscal  year 
1968  of  $2,948.2:17.859  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 


ate Instead  of  $2,698,217,859  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  57:  timifofion  on  adminis- 
trative expanses. —  Provides  for  not  to  exceed 
$32,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $31,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Public  Law  480 — Ap- 
propriates $420,000,000  for  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  and  for  dollars  on  credit  terms 
(title  I)  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $400,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Appropriated  $500,- 
000.000  for  commodities  dlsp>osed  of  In  con- 
nection with  donations  abroad  (title  XT)  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $516,000,- 
000  as  propoaed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Bartered  materials  for 
supplemental  stockpile. — Appropriates  $1.- 
250,000  aa  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$750,000  a«  propoeed  by  the  House.  The  con- 
ferees are  agreed  that  all  of  the  funds  are  to 
be  used  for  liquidating  existing  contracts. 

TrrLK  V — General  Provisions 
Amendment  No.  81 :   Permits  the  purchase 
of   552   passenger   motor   vehicles   instead   of 
530  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  566  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate 

Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
William    H.    Natcher. 
W  R  Hull,  Jr  . 
George  E.  Shipley, 
Prank  E.  Evans, 
George  Mahon, 
Odin  Langen, 
Robert  H,  Michel 
(With  reservation  on 
amendment  No.  48) , 
Jack  Edwards, 
Prank  T.  Bow, 
Wanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT'S  REMARKS 
ON  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OP  MR. 
HARRIMAN 

I  Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  Riven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  re- 
marks by  the  Vice  President,  especially 
as  they  attempted  to  downgrade  and  tar- 
nish the  record  of  a  man  who  has  given 
some  40  years  of  dihgent  service  around 
the  globe  in  behalf  of  our  coimtry.  in- 
cluding the  successful  negotiation  of  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  emphasizes 
once  again  how  important  it  is  in  a  dem- 
ocratic society  to  try  to  maintain  respect 
for  a  given  public  high  office,  no  matter 
how  difficult  the  conduct  of  the  person 
who  temporarily  occupies  that  high  of- 
fice might  make  it. 

Many  of  us  in  both  political  parties 
would  like  to  give  this  administration 
all  the  support  we  can.  consistent  with 
the  dictates  of  our  consciences  and  what 
we  can  see  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  But  that  task  is  made 
difficult  by  the  surly  and  graceless  con- 
duct of  the  Vice  President. 

The  difficulty  with  this  administration 
is  that  it  seems  to  be  hell-bent  on  forc- 
ing each  and  every  American  citizen  to 
choose  between  it  and  its  views  and 
other  prominent  Americans  with  some- 
what differing  views — on  Vietnam  and 
many  other  matters.  This  is  a  strange 
tactic  for  an  administration  with  the 
avowed  goal  of  "bringing  us  together 
again." 

I,  for  one,  feel  that  it  would  be  better 
if  our  people  were  not  forced  to  draw 
hard   lines,    were   not   forced    to   choose 


between  such  fully  divided  camps.  I  feel 
it  would  be  better  to  enable  them  to  sup- 
port the  best  ideas  and  the  best  programs 
of  both  the  administration  and  others 
who  in  good  faith  present  various  alter- 
natives. 

However,  if  I  must  choose  between  ex- 
pressing support  for  the  public  service 
of  our  Vice  President  or  the  public  sen  - 
ice  of  Mr.  Harriman,  the  Vice  President 
leaves  me  little  alternative  but  to  chocse 
Mr.  Harriman.  I  believe  the  editorial 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  which  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude at  this  pwint,  indicates  the  sensi- 
tivity and  judgment  of  the  one  man  and 
the  graceless  disregard  for  that  man's 
contributions  to  our  country  by  the  other, 
who  by  virtue  of  the  office  he  occupie.s. 
if  nothing  else,  should  know  better. 

The  editorial  follows : 

For  the  Record 
"...  a  very  carefully  thought  out  speech 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I'm 
sure  he  wants  to  end  this  war  and  no  one 
wishes  him  well  any  more  than  I  do.  He 
approaches  the  subject  quite  differently  from 
the  manner  in  which  I  approach  it  Let  me 
say,  though,  that  I'm  utterly  opposed  to  these 
people  that  are  talking  about  cutting  and 
running.  I'm  against  the  Republican  Senator 
from  New  York's  proposal,  Senator  GoodeU, 
to  get  out  our  troops  In  a  year  wlUy-nlUy  I 
think  we  should  have  a  responsible  with- 
drawal. 

"I  think  he's  (the  President)  got  the  fu!I 
support  of  the  people  He  certainly  has  gcit 
my  support,  in  hoping  he  will  develop  a  pro- 
gram tor  peace  .  .  .  this  (speech)  is  about 
what  1  thought  he  would  say  from  the  posi- 
tions he  had  previously  taken  " 

The  passages  qvioted  above  are  Just  about 
all  that  Mr.  \V.  Averell  Harriman  had  to  sav 
directly  about  President  Nixon's  famous  Vle'- 
nam  speech  on  Nov.  3,  when  he  was  inter- 
viewed directly  afterward  by  commentators 
for  ABC.  He  liad  other  things  to  say.  n'. 
course,  about  the  way  he  thinks  we  ought 
to  try  to  get  out  of  the  war.  things  he  had 
said  many,  many  times  before,  things  crit- 
ical, largely  by  implication,  not  only  of  the 
current  administration's  efforts,  but  of  the 
efforts  of  the  previous  administration  for 
which  Mr.  Harriman  ser^'ed  as  chief  negotia- 
tor in  the  Paris  peace  talks.  If  anything,  he 
was  tougher  on  the  old  crowd  than  the  new. 
harder  on  Democrats  than  Republican.-, 
which  does  not  come  easily  to  this,  shall  we 
say.   Intense  political   partisan. 

For  this  Mr.  Harriman  became,  in  the  Vice 
President's  phrase,  an  "Ancient  Mariner  .  .  . 
under  some  iieavy  compulsion  to  Justify  his 
failures  to  anyone  who  will  listen."  As  Mr. 
Agnew  put  it.  in  his  own  inimitable  way, 
and  rn  passant  in  his  assault  on  the  tele- 
vision networks  the  other  night,  "Mr.  Har- 
riman offered  a  broad  range  of  gratuitous 
advice  challenging  and  contradicting  the 
policies  outlined  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

.■Ml  this  was  by  way  of  trv'ing  to  establish 
the  bias  In  television  news  presentation  and 
we  have  already  had  something  to  say  about 
Mr.  Agnew's  approach  to  this  Issue,  and  will 
doubtless  return  to  It.  For  now  it  Is  enough 
to  take  note  of  how  the  Vice  President  per- 
forms when  he  holds  forth  on  television 
from  his  privileged  sanctuary.  Raised  eye- 
brows, an  inflection  of  the  voice,  a  caustic  re- 
mark dropped  in  the  middle  of  a  broadcast, 
these  tricks  he  ascribes  to  the  TV  men  are 
not  for  the  Vice  President.  Better  the 
sweeping  rewrite  of  history  "A  word  about 
Mr,  Harriman.  For  10  months  he  was  Ameri- 
ca's chief  negotiator  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks — a  period  in  which  the  United  States 
swapped  some  of  the  greatest  concessions  In 
the  history  of  warfare  for  an  enemy  agree- 


ment on  the  shape  of  a  bargaining  table  ' 
Where  to  begin  untangling  it— with  the  fact 
that  a  two-stage  halt  in  the  bombing  had 
no-hing  to  do  with  the  dispute  over  the 
shape  of  the  table?  With  the  fact  that  final 
rentinciation  of  this  rather  dubious  military 
in.Mrument  was  made  in  exchange  for  an 
understanding  that  the  Demilitarized  Zone 
would  not  be  violated,  that  indiscriminate 
shelling  of  major  cities  would  stop,  and  that 
(our-way  talks,  including  the  South  Viet- 
namese "  and  the  North  Vietnamese,  would 
beg'.n?  Does  Mr.  Agnew  not  know  that  the 
areument  over  the  table  shape  was  precipi- 
tated by  the  Saigon  government  and  settled 
with  the  active  behind-the-scenes  collabora- 
tion of  the  incoming  Nixon  administration 
in  -he  closing  days  of  Mr.  Johnson's  term? 
The  most  generous  answer  that  we  can  think 
of  :'  that  he  does  not. 


now  from  the  highest  levels  of  Govern- 
ment the  censure  by  Congress  must  be 
all  the  more  swift  and  certain. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE 
NATION'S  PARKS 


CONGRESS  MUST  CENSURE  THOSE 
WHO    THREATEN     FREEDOM     OF 
THE  PRESS 
Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
peimission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  recent  attempts 
of  ;he  Nixon  administration  to  stifle  dls- 
agi  eement  with  its  policies  and  to  attack 
the  freedom  of  the  press  to  report  such 
disagreements. 

The  fieedom  to  criticize  our  Govern- 
mrnt  by  individuals  and  the  press  is  fun- 
damental to  our  democracy.  We  are  quick 
to  express  our  outrage  when  other  gov- 
ernments trample  these  basic  rights.  In- 
deed, one  of  our  major  complaints 
acainst  Communist  societies  is  their  re- 
pre.ssion  of  dissent  and  their  harnessing 
of  ihe  press. 

I  call  on  the  President  to  repudiate 
statements  by  his  Vice  President  equat- 
in-  disagreement  and  disloyalty,  by  his 
Secretary  of  Transportation  calling  dis- 
.■^enters  Communists  or  Commimist-in- 
spired.  and  actions  by  his  Vice  President 
and  the  chairman  of  the  FCC  attacking 
the  ladio  and  television  networks'  free- 
dom to  criticize.  By  his  acquiescence  in 
these  actions,  the  President  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  them  and  participates  in 
their  insidious  threat  to  democracy. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  Vice 
President  and  Dean  Biu-ch  were  only 
calling  upon  the  television  networks  to 
leioim  themselves.  Attacking  network 
cc:nmentaries  on  the  President's  Viet- 
nam speech  and  demanding  transcripts 
ol  the  news  analyses  of  that  speech  were 
acts  of  blatant  intimidation.  Indeed,  from 
the  lack  of  live  network  coverage  of  last 
week's  Vietnam  protest  events,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  their  intimidation  already  has 

had  its  effect. 

If  the  President  will  not  act  to  stop 
his  lieutenants  from  trampling  on  our 
baMc  freedoms,  the  Congress  must.  I  hope 
all  inv  colleagues,  whatever  their  views 
mav  be  on  the  merits  of  the  President's 
Vietnam  proposals,  will  imite  in  calling 
forcefully  for  an  end  to  these  attacks  on 
our  free  institutions. 

Not  since  the  days  of  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy  have  w^e  seen  such  a  concerted 
etfort  to  condemn  disagreement  and  crit- 
icism of  Government  policies. 

In  the  end  Senator  McCarthy  was  cen- 
sured for  his  excesses  by  the  Senate. 
Since  the  threat  to  our  freedoms  comes 


(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter." 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tion bill  Is  under  debate  this  week;  ap- 
propos  of  that,  an  article  in  the  Novem- 
ber 16  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  de- 
serves careful  attention.  Wolf  Von  Eck- 
ardt  points  up  the  dangers  facing  the 
nation's  parks,  recreation  areas,  and  his- 
torical shrines  unless  DOT  Secretary 
Volpe  learns  to  temper  the  freeway  fa- 
natics in  his  agency.  The  article  focused 
in  a  recent  and  symptomatic  DOT  de- 
cision which  would  pave  over  two  parks,  * 
a  stadium,  a  college,  a  zoo.  a  sunken 
garden  area,  hiking  trails,  and  other  rec- 
reation areas  in  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

Irrespective  of  the  1966  Transportation 
Act  provisions  designed  to  protect  public 
lands  threatened  by  the  almighty  bull- 
dozer. Secretary  Volpe  has  caught  the 
pave-or-perish  virus  and  appears  willing 
to  flatten  our  national  and  natural  treas- 
ures under  ribbons  of  gleaming  high- 
ways. Perhaps  now  is  the  time,  when 
DOT  is  pressing  its  claim  on  the  National 
Treasury,  to  get  it  straight,  once  and  for 
all,  ground  i-ules  for  highway  building. 
One  of  those  ground  rules  must  be  the 
human    and    environmental    necessities 
which  transcend   the  need  for  asphalt 
avenues    to    and    from    urban    areas. 
Another  ground  rule  should  be  estab- 
lished which  would  require  developers  to 
pay  a  fair  market  value  for  any  land  pro- 
posed for  highways  and  that  funds  re- 
ceived from  such  sales  be  deposited  in  the 
land  and  v/ater  conservation  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  or  new  park 
and  recreation  areas.  If  something  is  not 
done  to  slow  down  the  headlong  rush  to 
pave  America  solid,  no  public  lands  will 
be  safe  from  the  bulldozer  blade. 
The  Von  Eckardt  article  follows : 
Paving  Our  Parks 
(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 
The  lO-month-long  seesaw  battle  for  tht 
heart  and  mind  of  Transportation  Secretary 
John  A.  Volpe  seems  lost. 

Volpe  reportedly  has  decided  to  approve  £ 
long  controversial  freeway  in  San  Antonlc 
which  would  pave  some  150  acres  of  Bracken- 
ridge  and  Olmos  Park,  the  Alamo  Stadium. 
Incarnate  Word  College,  a  zoo,  the  famous 
Sunken  Garden  area,  hiking  trails  and  other 
recreation  areas. 

Volpe's  decision  is  to  be  announced  in  the 
next  few  days.  And  if  he  indeed  approves  the 
destruction  "of  parkland  in  San  Antonio,  con- 
servationists fear  that  Washington's  Glover 
Archbold  Park.  Minneapolis'  Minnehaha 
State  Park.  Santa  Barbara's  Goleta  Slough 
Estuary  and  the  parks  of  other  cities  will  also 
be  bull-dozed  into  freeways  unless  the  courts 
come  to  the  rescue. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  Volpe  decided  to  sac- 
rifice Overton  Park  in  Memphis.  Term. 

Court  action,  already  pending  in  Washing- 
ton and  dormant  in  San  Antonio,  would  es- 
sentially be  based  on  Section  4(f)  of  the  1966 
Transportation  Act.  It  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  not  approve  a 
freeway   that   uses   any   land   from  a   public 


park  unless  there  Is  no  feasible  alternative 
and  unless  everything  has  been  done  to  min- 
imize harm  to  the  park 

The  section  was  written  Into  the  law  by 
Sen.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough  (D-Tex  )  pri- 
marily to  save  the  San  Antonio  Park. 

A  decision  to  build  the  freeway  anyway 
with  minor  and.  according  to  preservation- 
ists Insignificant  modifications,  would  mean 
a  clear  victorv  for  the  militant  highway 
builders  led  within  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation bv  the  uncompromising  Prank 
Turner  the  federal  highway  administrator. 
It  would  spell  defeat  for  the  valiant  effort* 
of  James  D.  Braman,  DOT'S  assistant  secre- 
tary for  environment  and  urban  systems  and 
the'  big-citv  mayors  and  conservation  groupe 
across  the  "country  who  are  cheering  him  on 
in  his  struggle  to  tame  the  freeways  as  they 
enter  the  cities. 

Some  of  Braman's  friends  say  that  Bra- 
man  may  resign  over  the  San  Antonio  Issue. 
Braman  "himself  just  smiles  and  says  he  has 
not  yet  given  up  and  Is  stlU  trying  to  get 
Secretary  Volpe's  ear. 

A  former  mayor  of  Seattle  and  Republican 
businessman.  Braman  Is  no  antlfreeway  hot- 
'  head.  But  he  sUongly  believes  that  while  the 
highway  builders  have  done  a  good  Job  in 
the  country,  their  zeal  must  be  subordinated 
to  human  and  environmental  values  when 
they  approach  downtown  and  that  good  pub- 
lic transportation  must  be  given  a  chance  In 
this  country  If  our  cities  are  to  survive. 

At  times  it  has  seemed  that  Volpe  agrees. 
He  is  in  a  better  position  to  curb  freeways 
and  advance  public  transportation  than  his 
predecessor  Alan  S.  Boyd  who,  of  course,  at- 
tempted to  do  so. 

But  Boyd  Is  a  liberal  and  was  thus  suspect 
with  the  highway  lobby,  while  Volpe  Is  co  .- 
servatlve  and.  as  a  former  building  contrac- 
tor, knowledgeable  enough  about  engineer- 
ing matters  to  turn  Turner  off  when  he 
claims  "technical  Infeaslblllty"  of  human 
considerations. 

But  Volpe  is  said  to  be  overly  susceptible 
to  political  pressures.  Early  in  his  regime,  for 
instance,  he  seemed  all  agreed  that  a  pro- 
posed highway  along  the  Hudson,  at  Tappan 
Zee  Bridge  near  Osslnlng,  N.Y..  was  a  clear 
violation  of  the  park  protecting  Section  4(f). 
When  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  caUed  to 
ask  him  to  approve  the  highway,  however,  he 
did  so  instantly,  without  even  consulting 
his  legal  staff. 

At  San  Antonio  it  also  first  seemed  that 
Volpe  would  decide  in  favor  of  preserving  an 
Irreplaceable  heritage. 

Alan  Bovd  had  been  forced  to  approve  the 
San  Antonio  freeway,  but  did  so  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  damage  to  the  parks  be  mini- 
mized. After  Volpe  replaced  him.  the  Texas 
State  Highway  Department  submitted  its  old 
plan  again  without  the  changes  Boyd  wanted. 
DOT  seemed  inclined  to  disapprove,  and 
Braman  went  to  San  Antonio  to  look  for 
alternatives.  He  found  one.  acceptable  to  con- 
servation groups.  It  would  save  the  park  but 
take  four  high-priced  suburban  homes  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  Olmos  Park  community. 
The  owner  of  one  of  these  homes  is  said 
to  be  a  heavy  campaign  contributor  to  Sen 
John  G.  Tower  (R.-Tex).  Tower,  at  any  rate, 
suddenly  and  energetically  supports  the  old 
plan.  So  does  San  Antonio  Mayor  W .  W 
McAllister  also  a  Republican  Other  promi- 
nent Republicans,  however,  are  opposed  to 
bulldozing  the  park. 

Just  where  Volpe  stands  on  the  Washing- 
ton freeway  fight  is  unknowTi  Wlule  Boyd 
sided  more  or  less  openly  with  the  freeway 
opponents  and  the  March  1966  report  by 
Arthur  D  Uttle.  Inc..  the  renowned  systems 
analysts,  who  found  Washington's  proposed 
freeway  system  "IncoMlstent  and  incompat- 
ible with  urban  transportation  needs."  Volpe 
has  kept  his  own  counsel  in  his  negotiations 
with  Congressman  William  H.  Natcher  iD- 
Ky  )  who  insists  on  building  the  system. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  fate  of  San 
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Antonio's  BrMckenrldge  Park  wU)  have  lt« 
effect  along  the  Potomac.  Now  that  It  is  to  be 
routed  across  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  Vir- 
ginia Route  S6  traffic  Is  poised  directly  at 
Olover  Archbold  Park  and  the  area  north  of 
It  up  to  the  Beltway. 

So  far  the  District  Highway  Department 
has  only  published  a  plan  that  would  sharply 
turn  this  traffic  oast  along  the  Georgetown 
Waterfront  Into  the  city. 

This  obviously  makes  little  sense.  And  peo- 
ple who  have  watched  freeway  politics  over 
the  last  few  years  predict  with  some  cer- 
tainty that  as  soon  as  the  bridge  Is  built, 
the  highway  militants  will  start  pressuring 
for  a  aiover  Archbold  route.  They  have  taken 
a  piece  of  It  already. 

The  lose  of  Brackenrldge  Park  and  Volpe's 
disregard  for  SecUon  4(f)  can  only  encour- 
age them. 

So  transportation  planning,  like  school  In- 
tegration, appears  now  to  be  left  to  the 
courts,  which,  historians  and  political  scien- 
tists feel,  may  not  be  quite  what  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government  had  intended. 

Lawyers  who  filed  suit  In  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals on  behalf  of  Washington  ciuzen  groups 
are  optimistic,  however  The  Three  Sisters 
Bridge,  to  be  sure.  Is  being  built  under  an 
amendment  to  the  1968  Highway  Act.  It 
orders-  constnictlon  "not  withstanding  any 
other--law,"  apjyarently  past,  present  and 
future 

To  these  optimistic  lawyers  this  se*ms  too 
murky  a  clause  to  survive  Judicial  scrutiny. 


November  18,  1969 


HANDFUL  OP  BIG  BANKS  MAINLY 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  INFLATION 

I  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  tx3  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle in  today's  Washington  Post,  discuss- 
ing a  speech  by  Federal  Reserve  Gover- 
nor Andrew  Brimmer,  may  well  have  pin- 
pointed the  reason  why  interest  rates 
have  risen  to  record  heights  and  show 
every  indication  of  going  even  higher. 
The  article  deals  with  a  speech  given  by 
Governor  Brimmer  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics  in  England  which,  for  the 
most  part,  discusses  the  increased  use  by 
American  banks  of  Eurodollars,  which 
are  dollars  owned  by  Europeans. 

According  to  the  article.  Governor 
Brimmer  said: 

Just  a  handful  of  American  banks — 14 
to  be  exact — account  for  95  percent  of  the 
Euro-dollar  business.  It  is  this  group  of 
banks — the  giants  in  the  field— that  have 
been  able  to  sotften  the  impact  of  Federal  Re- 
serve monetary  policy  by  substantial  resort 
to  non-conventional  sources  of  funds. 

The  article  further  describes  the  Fed's 
attempt  to  restrict  the  supply  of  lending 
funds  which,  hopefully,  would  drive  down 
interest  rates.  However,  the  bigger  banks 
were  able  to  find  loopholes  in  the  Fed's 
policy,  particularly  in  the  area  of  com- 
mercial paper  and  Eurodollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortunate  that  our 
economy  must  suffer  because  a  handful 
of  banks  will  not  abide  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  policy  to  lower  in- 
terest rates.  Until  the.se  banks  join  the 
battle  against  inflation,  we  are  in  for  a 
long  hard  struggle. 

I  am  including  the  Washington  Post 
article  in  my  remarks  because,  although 
it  deals  with  a  high-level  economic  sub- 
ject, it,  nevertheless,  at  the  same  time 
spells  out  quite  clearly  who  is  responsi- 


ble for  the  high  cost  of  money  in  our 
Nation : 

Bbimmeb  Odtunes  BT.TRO- Dollar  Battlk 
( By  Hobart  Rowen ) 

A  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
of  Oovemors  admitted  yesterday  that  the 
Board's  effort  to  limit  US.  bankers'  reliance 
on  one  unconventional  source  of  funds  had 
accelerated  their  efforts  to  find  such  funds 
In  another  direction. 

This  observation  ■  was  made  in  a  speech 
yesterday  to  the  London  School  of  Economics 
In  London.  England,  by  FRB  Governor  An- 
drew P.  Brimmer.  A  text  of  Brimmers  de- 
tailed analysis,  keyed  to  the  Euro-dollar 
market,  was  made  available. 

Brimmer  noted  that  on  Oct.  29.  the  Fed 
had  announced  that  it  was  considering  ap- 
plying interest  ceilings  under  its  Regula- 
tion Q  to  funds  received  by  member  banks 
from   the   Issuance   of   commercial   paper. 

ABOVE  BANK  RATE 

Commercial  paper  is  a  form  of  promissory 
note  issued  by  non-bank  corporations,  sold 
far  above  the  6I4  per  cent  rate  that  banks, 
seeking  lendable  funds,  can  pay  on  large 
certincates  of   deposit. 

Desperate  because  of  the  Ped's  tight  mon- 
ey policy,  banks  have  been  acquiring  funds, 
in  part,  by  paying  high  rates  for  commer- 
cial paper.  Brimmer  revealed  to  a  top-level 
audience  in  London  that  when  the  Fed 
acted,  ."^ome  58  banks  had  $3  6  billion  of 
such  liabilities  outstanding  "through  their 
subsidiaries  or  related  one-bank  holding 
companies."  Fully  half  of  this  had  been 
Issued  in  the  three  months  prior  to  the 
Fed  ruling. 

But  in  response  to  the  Fed  move.  Brim- 
mer said,  banks  in  the  U.S.  "substantially 
Increased  their  bidding  for  Euro-dollar  funds 
during  the  week  ending  Nov.  5. 

'This  development  may  well  account  for 
the  sharp  rise  in  Euro-dollar  rates  during 
the  last  few  days  of  October.  As  the  com- 
mercial paper  outstanding  matures,  banks 
probably  will  not  be  able  to  renew  it  at 
the  exisUng  rate  ceilings.  Thus,  some  of  them 
may  attempt  to  expand  their  borrowing  in 
the  Euro-dollar  market." 

MARGIN    REQtmEMENTS 

On  the  other  hand.  Brimmer  noted  that 
the  higher  cost  of  obtaining  Euro-dollars 
caused  by  the  Impoeltlon  of  higher  Federal 
Reserve  margin  requirements  could  dampen 
the  banks,  enthusiasms  to  pick  up  funds  this 
way. 

Using  measures  he  said  were  comparable  to 
those  devised  by  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements  at  Basle.  Switzerland,  Brimmer 
estimated  that  the  size  of  the  Euro-dollar 
market  at  the  end  of  June  was  $32  to  $33 
blUlon,  up  some  $7  to  $8  billion  In  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year. 

Thus  Euro-dollar  funds  (dollars  owned  by 
Europeans)  had  about  trebled  since  the  end 
of  1965  by  mld-1969. 

The  Fed  Governor,  in  passing,  revealed  that 
Just  a  handful  of  American  banks — 14  to 
be  exact — account  for  95  per  cent  of  the  Euro- 
dollar business.  It  Is  this  group  of  banks 

the  giants  In  the  field — that  have  been  able 
to  soften  the  Impact  of  Federal  Reserve  mone- 
tary policy  by  substantial  resort  to  non- 
conventional  sources  of  funds. 

At  mid-year.  U.S.  banks  had  borrowed  $13.3 
billion  In  Euro-dollars  through  their  foreign 
branches.  By  no  small  coincidence,  the  at- 
trition in  certificates  of  deposit  from  mid- 
December  1968  to  October  29.  1969.  was  com- 
parable: $12.9  billion. 


INTERESTS  OF  AMERICANS  IN  OKI- 
NAWA MUST  BE  PROTECTED 

I  Mr.    MATSUNAGA    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  liis 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter  i 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  the  pending  negotia- 
tions between  President  Nixon  and  Prime 
Minister  Sato  of  Japan  on  the  reversion 
of  Okinawa,  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  American  citizens  now  living  in  Oki- 
nawa  was  only  yesterday  brought  to  m.T 
attention. 

While  I  am  confident  that  President 
Nixon  and  his  advisers  will  not  have 
overlooked  the  private  interests  of  Amc  r- 
icans,  individual  and  corporate,  I  offer 
for  the  Record  a  position  paper  on  tiie 
reversion  of  Okinawa,  presented  to  me 
by  a  representative  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  Oki- 
nawa.  The  paper  outlines  effectively  the 
case  for  Americans,  now  employed  or 
engaged  in  business  in  Okinawa,  ana  I 
include  it  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks : 

Chamber  op  Commerce  or  the  UNnxD  Staies 

IN  Okinawa 

position    paper   on    reversion 

On  September  4,  1951.  In  his  opening  sta  p- 
ment  to  the  San  Francisco  Peac*  Conferci,  p 
Secretary  of  St.-ite  John  Foster  Dulles  xi^t-a 
the  term  "residual  sovereignty"  for  the  fir-t 
time.  Although  no  definition  has  been  .,i;p. 
plied  for  tills  phrase,  it  has  come  to  mf-.n 
that  at  some  time  in  the  future  Japan  v. ill 
again  recover  full  sovereignty  over  Mi» 
Ryukyu  Islands.  Successive  administrate  :is 
in  Washington  further  underscored  this  :ii- 
leniion  to  return  the  administration  ot  M.e 
islands  to  Japan  and  effectively  to  abrog.:; 
Article  III  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japn 
by  mutual  agreement  between  Japan  and  • :.' 
United  States. 

Since  the  last  mentioned  date,  the  United 
States  has  returned  to  Japan  full  sovereib'J.'v 
to  the  Oshima  and  Bonln  Islands.  Now  t.ne 
time  lias  come  to  concern  ourselves  with  1;° 
effects  of  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japanp.se 
administration. 

With  reversion  approaching,  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Okinawa,  .in 
affiliate  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  •  .ne 
United  States,  Washington,  D.C..  Invites  yv  ir 
attention  to  certain  areas  of  great  concern  o 
American  and  other  non-Ryukyuan  investor?, 
who  by  their  work  and  investment  of  their 
capital  and  talents  In  Okinawa,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  raising  of  the  status  >1 
Okinawa  from  a  small  war-beaten  Island  f 
less  than  400,000  people  to  1  million  people 
operating  a  semi-industrial  economy  with  i 
gross  national  product  of  644.4  million  doll.irs 
In  FY  68 

The  Government  of  Japan  has  made  cer- 
tain demands  and  pronouncements  concern - 
In^  the  reversion  of  these  islands  to  Japan 
In  1972  or  before.  There  has  been  no  dialogue 
between  the  foreign  business  community  of 
Okinawa  and  the  Government  of  Japan  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  total  reversion  upon 
the  foreign  business  community  here.  We 
now  must  bring  to  your  attention,  as  oir 
proper  representative  In  dealing  with  tt.e 
Ja]>ane6e  Government,  these  areas  of  con- 
cern which  must  be  Included  in  any  con- 
versations or  negotiations  between  Jap.nn 
and  the  United  States  upon  the  terms  'f 
reversion  of  administration  of  the  Ryukyj 
Islands  to  Japan. 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  INTERESTS  IN  OKINAW.t 
MTST  BE  PRESENTED  AS  A  SPECIFIC  ITEM  ON 
THE  AGENDA  OF  THE  REVERSION  NEOOTIAnONS 
WHICH  TAKE  PLACE  BETWEZN  WASHINGTON 
AND  TOKTO 

Through  newspaper  accounts  we  have 
learned  that  varloiis  levels  of  government  '<i 
the  United  States  and  Japan  have  been  con- 
ducting   Informal    negotiations    concerning 
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■  he  basic  position  between  the  United  States 
^,,id  Japan  on  the  issue  of  the  reversion  of 
Okinawa  to  Japan  In  an  effort  to  build  a 
viable  economy.  American  and  other  foreign 
business  intereete  were  Invited  to  oome  to 
Okinawa  to  Invest  their  money  and  sklUs  in 
prumoUng  the  economy.  A  multlmllllon  dol- 
lar investment  ha«  occurred  over  the  years 
.since  the  battle  of  Okinawa  ended.  The  for- 
ei?ii  business  community  In  Okinawa,  as  well 
is  he  military  establishment.  Is  responsible 
!.  r  upgrading  skill  levels  of  Oklnawans  to 
i'.V  point  that  Oklnawans  now  function  ef- 
ii-rtively  In  all  areas  of  the  professions,  busl- 
I.pss  management  and  trade  skills.  It  Is  our 
•i.ksitlon  that  we  have  a  Justifiable  Interest 
■I.  the  reversion  negotiations.  We  are  unable 
i,ere  to  establish  liaison  with  the  Japanese 
(;<  veriiLment.  There  appears  to  be  no  agency 
,if  :he  Japanese  Government  Interested,  wlll- 
i:.p  or  able  to  advise  the  American  and  for- 
eisn  business  community  of  Okinawa  as  to 
what  it  may  expect,  either  as  a  result  of 
.'.version  or  after  reversion  to  Japan.  So  far 
...^  we  can  determine  from  the  available  evl- 
lipnce.  the  Japanese  Government  appears  Ut- 
ile concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  foreign 
bi.siness  community  in  Okinawa.  It  is  our 
h   pe  to  excite  such  interest. 

^m  IFIC   WAIVER  OF  RETROACTIVE  TAX   CLAIM   BY 
JAPAN 

in  Okinawa,  foreign  businessmen  pay  per- 
s  nal   income   tax   under   the   provisions   of 
CiMl  Administration  Ordinance  No.  114.  Por- 
tion corporations  and  other  foreign  business 
intltles   pay   corporation   Income   tax  under 
Civil  Administration  Ordinance  No.  115.  We 
believe  that  unless  there  is  a  specific  waiver 
■II  the  part  of  Japan  against  retroactive  tax 
.i-sessments,  the  foreign  business  community 
:    Okinawa   may    be   faced    with    additional 
,i\ailon  from  the  Government  of  Japan  back 
.  Its  statute  of   limitations,  several   years 
!  .fore  the  date  of  actual  reversion.  We  believe 
that  any  taxes  to  tse  claimed  by  Japan  should 
:.•'    commence    until    the    actual    date    of 
M' version.  Japan  should  waive  any  claim  for 
.ixes    against    any    persons   of    the    Ryukyu 
! -lands  prior  to  the  actual  date  of  reversion. 
!  his  waiver  should  be  expressed  and  £i)eclfl- 
rallv  set  forth  in  the  final  documents  pro- 
\  iding  for  the  reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Japan. 

REQUEST  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  EXISTING  FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT    LICENSES 

N'ost  American  and  foreign  business  actlvl- 
•■.es  in  Okinawa  operate  by  virtue  of  foreign 
.nvestment  licenses  granted  under  Civil  Ad- 
:..inistration  Ordinance   11.  We  believe  that 

•  lie  United  States  Government,  In  Its  nego- 
•uuions  with  Japan  concerning  reversion, 
-ht  uld  require  Japan  to  give  full  faith  and 
.  redn  to  these  licenses.  It  is  suggested  that 

•  he  way  this  should  be  done  is  for  Japan  to 
I  \pressly  adopt  and  hold  as  legal  all  acts  of 
rhe  United  States  Government  done  during 
,  he  vears  ol  its  administration  of  the  Ryukyu 
:  lands  from  the  first  day  of  April,  1945  until 
■  iie  date  of  reversion.  Such  provision  will  per- 
mit all  existing  foreign  Investment  licenses 
•o  continue  according  to  their  own  terms  and 
be   treated   as   if   they   were   licenses  of   the 

ame  character  Issued  by  the  Government  of 
.'apan. 

I  LARTFY  AND  MAINTAIN  WORK  PERMITS  OF  THIRD 
COUNTRY    NATIONALS 

In  Okinawa  there  are  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  nationals  from  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  These  third 
I  otintry  nationals  should  be  given  the  same 
authority  to  continue  their  Jobs  and  profes- 
lons  as  they  now  enjoy  in  Okinawa.  The 
United  States  should  insist  that  Japan  rec- 
.ignlze  as  legal  and  continuing  all  acts  and 
policies  as  they  pertain  to  third  country  na- 
tionals, of  the  United  States  during  the  time 
of  American  administration  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands. 

CXV 2185— Part  26 


PROTECTION    OF    REAL    ESTATE    LEASES    OVER 
pUrCCTUKAL  LAND 

Several  foreign  buslneas  entitles  in  Oki- 
nawa occupy  Japanese  prefecturai  land  by 
virtue  of  leasee  between  the  particular  foreign 
entity  and  the  United  States  Civil  Admlnls- 
traUon,  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
land  formerly  owned  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  been  under  the  custody  of  the 
Property  Custodian  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  of  the  Ryukyus  (USCAR) .  Dur- 
ing thaA  time  USCAR  has  Issued  leases  of 
varying  lengths  to  public  and  private  lessees. 
There  are  many  private  Individuals  and  cor- 
porations who  hold  such  leases.  Ttie  Jap- 
anese Government  should  be  required  to 
recognize  these  leases  as  being  in  full  force 
and  effect  according  to  their  own  terms. 

RECIPROCITY  BETWEEN  RYUKYUAN  AND  JAPAN- 
ESE CORPORATIONS  TO  DO  BUSINESS  THROUGH- 
OUT    JAPAN     AFTER     REVERSION 

The  Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  has 
permitted  the  establishment  of  Oklnawan 
corporations  by  several  foreign  companies. 
There  are  now  In  existence  many  Ryukyuan 
corporations  that  are  whoUy  owned  by  Ryu- 
kyuans,  wholly  owned  by  foreigners,  par- 
tially owned  by  Ryukyuans  and  partially 
owned  by  foreigners.  These  corporations  (Ka- 
bushlkl  Kalsha)  were  established  under  the 
Corporation  Code  of  the  Government  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  which  is  Identical  to  that 
of  Japan.  It  Is  certain  that  all  Japanese  Cor- 
porations will  be  permitted  to  do  business 
In  Okinawa  after  reversion  without  any  re- 
quirement of  additional  licensing.  Therefore, 
the  rights  of  shareholders  of  Ryukyuan  cor- 
porations should  be  protected  by  reciprocity. 
The  United  States  Government  should  re- 
quire Japan  to  recognize  and  treat  as  Japa- 
nese corporations  all  those  corporations 
organized  under  the  Government  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  Corporation  Code.  All  such 
Ryukyuan  corporations  should  be  treated  as 
Japanese   corporations   for  all   purposes. 

FREE    CONVERSION    AND    PROTECTION    OF    DOLLAR 
ASSETS  * 

Under  the  administration  of  the  United 
States  Government,  the  currency  in  Oki- 
nawa Is  the  U.S.  Dollar.  The  U.S.  Dollar  cir- 
culates freely  In  the  International  commerce. 
Japanese  Yen,  although  a  highly  respected 
currency,  does  not  circulate  In  the  Interna- 
tional commerce,  and  therefore,  It  must  be 
considered  a  "blocked  currency."  After  re- 
version, the  currency  In  Okinawa  will  be  the 
Japanese  Yen.  At  the  present  time  In  Japan, 
an  investor  of  U.S.  Dollars  Is  permitted  to 
open  a  "free  yen"  bank  account,  and  is  au- 
thorized to  repatriate  his  Investment  In  U.S. 
Dollars  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  such 
protection  will  be  allowed  for  U.S.  Dollar 
assets  bank  accounts,  currency  or  other 
property  In  Okinawa  after  reversion  occurs. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  should 
insist  that  the  Government  of  Japan  permit 
the  withdrawal  of  profits,  capital  and  assets 
from  Okinawa  In  U.S.  Dollars  with  no  time 
limitation.  To  do  otherwise  amounts  to  an 
agreement  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  the  confiscation  of  dollar  assets  by  the 
Japanese  Government  through  no  fault  of 
Oklnawan  and  foreign  investors.  Also,  suffi- 
cient conversion  of  currency  ehould  be  al- 
lowed to  permit  the  purchase  of  raw  mate- 
rials, machinery  and  spare  parts  from  the 
United  States. 

EXISTING  PROFESSIONAL  LICENSES  SHOITLD  BK 
CONTINTTED 
In  Okinawa,  as  In  Japan,  nearly  every  per- 
son who  holds  himself  out  as  a  technician  or 
professional  must  be  licensed.  Licensing  In 
Okinawa  concems  the  highly  skilled  surgeon, 
lawyer,  architect,  pharmacist,  dentist,  elec- 
trician, plumber,  stationary  boUer  operator 
and  on  and  on  for  many  categories.  Japan 


does  not  accept  GRI  Ucenses  of  professional 
personnel  In  Okinawa  as  meetUig  Japan's  re- 
quirements  for   such   professions.   However, 
the  Japanese  Bar  AsKXJlatlon  has  carried  on 
a  dialogue  with  the  legal  profesalon  In  Oki- 
nawa In  an  attempt  to  solve  their  differences. 
The  Government  of  Japan  has  been  silent 
as  to  what  It  Intends  to  do  with  persons  who 
hold  licenses  to  practice  law  In  Okinawa  but 
do  not  hold  such  license  in  Japan.  This  ap- 
plies to  all  other  professional  licensing.  There 
is  no  reciprocity  In  professional  licensing  be- 
tween Japan  and  Okinawa.  After  reversion, 
should  the  Government  of  Japan  refuse  to 
accept  exUtlng  licenses  as  valid,  such  non- 
acceptance  will  effectively  destroy  careers  of 
hundreds  of  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel in  Okinawa.  At  the  same  time,  the 
economy  of  Okinawa  will  be  unable  to  operate 
In  the  absence  of  trained  and  licensed  pro- 
fessionals.   The    United    States    Government 
should  Insist  that  Japan  recognize  all  pro- 
fessional and  technical  licenses  Issued  by  the 
United   States  Government  or  the   Govern- 
ment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  as  valid  and  con- 
tinuing as  If  the  same  had  been  Issued  by  the 
Government  of  Japan  Itself. 

EXCLUSION  OF  RESTRICTIVE  DUTIES  AND  QUOTAS 
WHICH  WOULD  PREVENT  THE  CONTINUING 
OPERATION   OF   EXISTING    BUSINESSES 

Many  foreign  flrms  In  Okinawa  require 
extracts,  flavors,  medicines,  equipment  and 
si>are  parts  Imported  from  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere.  Without  these  Items  their 
business  cannot  operate.  Japan  restricts  the 
Importation  of  many  of  these  Items  by  means 
of  a  system  of  duties,  quotas  and  embargo 
regulations.  Should  these  same  restrictions 
be  applied  to  existing  American  business 
firms  in  Okinawa  It  would  be  Impossible  for 
the  subject  firms  to  manufacture  their  prod- 
ucts or  to  maintain  their  equipment,  and 
otherwise  continue  business  activities.  There- 
fore, Okinawa  should  be  excluded  from  the 
enforcement  of  these  trade  restrictions  and 
the  final  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  on  reversion  must  expressly 
and  specifically  contain  the  protection 
required. 

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  roll- 
call  just  concluded  I  was  unavoidably 
detained  in  my  office  on  business.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
during  the  call  of  rollcall  No.  273.  I  was 
unavoidably  absent.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


RHODESIA 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

I  Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  re%1se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  11,  1965,  Rhodesia  declared 
unilateral  independence  from  Great 
Britain.  Since  that  time  this  valiant 
nation  has — even  in  the  face  of  threats, 
economic  ssunctions,  attempts  at  sub- 
version from  within  and  without,  and 
other  forces — continued  to  maintain  its 
independence.  In  the  past  4  years,  Rho- 
desians  have   fought  off  the  pressures 
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agaiiist  their  government  and  have  built 
an  even  more  enriched  economy,  diver- 
sifled  by  necessity,  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  all  her  citizens. 

During  these  4  years  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  toward  Rhodesia 
has  been  inexplicable.  The  threat  alleged 
on  the  part  of  Rhodesia  certainly  does 
not  warrant  the  actions  we  have  taken. 
We  have  pursued  an  incredible  double 
standard  in  our  foreign  policy.  We  have 
shunned  and  attempted  to  degrade  a 
friend  and  ally.  We  have  blithely  per- 
verted the  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  have  allowed  that  body  to  be  used 
in  a  way  which  was  never  intended.  We 
have  meddled  in  the  affairs  of  two  sover- 
eign nations  like  some  international 
busybody  and  we  have  pandered  to  the 
questionable  whims  of  black  African 
states.  We  have.  I  am  sure,  alienated 
many  valuable  friends. 

No  one  is  apt  to  argue  that  any  of  us 
agree  fully  with  the  Government  of 
Rhodesia  on  all  issue.s  and  all  of  their 
methods.  By  any  relative  .standard,  how- 
ever,, Rhodesia  is  the  jewel  of  Africa.  If 
Ihere  jaere  common,  widespread  knowl- 
edge of  Rhode.sia.  her  people,  her  goals 
and  her  progress.  I  think  there  would  be 
wide.<pread  agreement  that  U.S.  policy 
toward  this  nation  has  approached  the 
absurd,  and  that  it  should  be  changed 
through  removal  of  economic  sanctions 
and  through  recognition  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  this  state, 

I  have  followed  the  Rhodesia  issue 
since  they  declared  independence,  UDI 
it  is  called,  in  1965.  I  have  visited 
Rhodesia,  I  have  studied  events  of  both 
before  and  after  UDI,  I  have  met  and 
talked  with  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith 
and  other  Government  leaders.  And  it 
is  an  understatement  to  say  that  I  have 
opinions  which  vary  drastically  from 
those  of  the  State  Department  promulga- 
tors of  our  Rhodesia  policy. 

In  1966.  only  3  months  after  UDI,  I 
journeyed  to  this  country  in  southern 
Africa  along  with  Columnist  Ralph  de- 
Toledano  and  Dr.  Max  Yergan.  Prom  a 
report  which  the  group  subsequently 
prepared  and  from  my  own  impressions 
I  addressed  the  House  on  March  8,  1966. 
As  I  said  then:  I  liked  what  I  saw  and  I 
believe  the  average  American  has  not 
gotten  a  true  picture  of  the  Rhodesian. 
I  added  that  the  same  was  probably  true 
of  Members  of  Congress.  I  found  the 
Smith  regime  secure  and  the  nation  a 
model  for  peace,  stability,  and  racial 
harmony.  Moreover,  I  found  increasing 
rather  than  decreaising  understanding 
between  the  races. 

This  is  the  key  to  whatever  success 
Rhodesia  may  achieve,  understanding, 
and  education.  Rhodesians  are  attempt- 
ing—and succeeding — at  great  expense, 
to  educate  the  tribal  natives,  to  train 
them  and  bring  them  into  the  civilized 
world. 

The  policies  of  the  Uixited  States  and 
of  the  other  nations  that  follow  the 
British  instigated  sanctions  in  the 
United  Nations  are  working  to  destroy  a 
nation  which  holds  great  promise  for  all 
Its  people.  As  I  said  after  visiting  this 
country,  this  is  an  exciting  country  and 
its  most  exciting  aspect  lies  in  the 
promise   that   its   policies   hold   for   the 


future  of  white  man  and  black  man 
alike — an  evolving  multiracial  society  in 
which  both  races  increasingly  will  share 
in  the  political,  economic,  and  social  de- 
velopment of  a  pioneer  land.  I  have 
visited  something  like  40  nations  around 
this  world.  I  have  observed  and  com- 
pared and  it  is  my  opinion  that  Rhode- 
sia is  one  of  the  finest  countries  I  have 
ever  visited. 

U.S.  policy  today. is  an  attempt  to  foist 
upon  this  Nation  an  immediate  plan 
for  one  man.  one  vote.  But  what  will  this 
mean?  What  will  the  end  product  be?  If 
we  force  the  African  out  of  his  tribe  and 
culture  and  into  some  sort  of  parliamen- 
tary system  he  may  not  want,  does  not 
understand  and  even  less  desires  to  per- 
petuate, what  have  we  really  done?  Have 
we  helped  him?  Have  we  fed  the  ap- 
parently gluttonous  national  appetite  for 
our  own  brand  of  political  philosophy  at 
the  expense  of  those  we  say  we  are 
helping? 

The  Rhodesians  are.  at  their  best,  a 
sophisticated  people.  They  have  built 
magnificent  cities,  luxurious  gardens  and 
parks,  and  a  growing  and  stable  and  free 
economy  and  they  are  not  about  to  watch 
idly  a.s  it  is  shattered  by  foreign  hands. 
They  are  more  than  willing  to  work  for 
and  pay  for  the  education  and  training 
that  will  further  open  tlieir  society  to  the 
black  Africans.  Their  is  no  Iron  Curtain 
in  Rhodesia,  Blacks  do  not  leave  Rho- 
desia, they  come  there. 

We  have  joined  in  a  complete  boycott 
of  Rhodesia  and  refuse  to  buy  or  sell  ac- 
cording to  the  United  Nations  "rules"  of 
economic  sanctions.  However,  the  ques- 
tion of  Rhodesia  has  not.  under  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  been  fairly 
presented  to  the  American  people.  The 
press  has  shown  a  stilted  and  false  view 
which  the  Government  officials  in  Wash- 
ington for  4  years  have  supported  and 
fostered. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Hutt  has  noted: 

The  extent  to  which,  through  press,  radio, 
television  and  pulpit,  the  American  public 
has  been  misinformed  on  this  Issue  is  fan- 
tastic I  can  ilUisirate  by  ,  .  .  hundreds  of  ex- 
amples, .  ,  .  The  niunber  of  people  outside 
Rhodesia  who  know  the  facts  about  the  coun- 
try Is  almost  Infinitesimal,  and  the  occasional 
attempts  of  these  few  to  correct  misrepre- 
sentation have  had  little  iiuccess.  For  In- 
stance, during  the  year  1966,  I  can  recall  see- 
ing only  two  really  unslanted  references  In 
New  York  newspapers  to  the  policy  of  the 
Smith  government  .  ,  , 

Professor  Hutt,  incidentally,  has  been 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  commerce  at  the 
University  of  Cape  Town,  and  also  has 
served  as  visiting  professor  of  economics 
at  Waba-sh  College.  He  is  an  authority 
on  the  origins  and  impacts  of  racial  leg- 
islation in  South  Africa. 

Perhaps  this  slanted  presentation  by 
the  press  has  accotmted  for  American 
acceptance  of  the  U.N.  sanctions,  up  to 
a  point.  But  what  caused  us  to  fall  for 
tins  line?  Certainly  there  is  not  una- 
nimity. As  Dean  Acheson  put  it: 

The  United  States  is  engaged  in  an  Inter- 
national conspiracy,  instigated  by  Britain, 
and  blessed  by  the  United  Nations,  to  over- 
throw the  government  of  a  country  that  has 
done  us  no  harm  and  threatens  no  one.  This 
Is  barefaced  aggression,  unprovoked  and  un- 
justified by  a  .single  legal  or  moral  principle. 


Former  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
has  also  noted : 

How  fortunate  were  the  American  colonies 
to  have  no  United  Nations  to  confront  in 
1776! 

The  mechanics  of  United  Nations  in- 
tervention are  the  mechanics  of  ration- 
alization, U.N,  action  swings  only  on  the 
frail  hinge  of  a  "threat  to  international 
peace."  After  4  years  of  peace,  security, 
and  prosperity,  even  this  tenuous  link 
is  unable  to  support  the  actions  of  eco- 
nomic warfare.  Rhodesia  remains  a  tran- 
quil nation,  interrupted  only  by  the  for- 
ays into  its  territory  by  Communist 
trained  and  equipped  guerrillas. 

At  the  same  time,  the  colorblinded 
U.N.  sees  no  threat  from  Communist  tyr- 
anny or  blood  baths.  When  people  are 
killed  trying  to  flee  East  Germany  to  go 
^to  West  Germany,  for  example,  the  U.N. 
sees  no  threat  to  peace. 

Even  with  the  added  pressure  of  eco- 
nomic hardships,  there  is  still  no  threat. 
There  never  was.  Other  nations  are  not 
threatened:  there  is  no  uprising,  and,  in 
fact,  when  terrorists  invade  Rhodesia, 
the  Africans  have  been  strong  in  their 
support  for  the  Government  and  avowed- 
ly antiterrorist. 

We  hear  most  often  that  we  are  press- 
ing for  a  policy  of  one  man.  one  vote.  All 
Airuans  ^re.  ovfiniuht.  to  be  made  not- 
ing members  of  the  Rhodesian  society. 
Let  us  look  at  the  people  to  whom  we  are 
asking  the  .sophisticated  Rhodesians  to 
give  their  Government  and  their  Nation, 

As  .short  a  time  ago  as  30  years  a  large 
percentage  of  Africans  in  Rhodesia  were 
clothed  in  little  more  than  loin  cloilis 
witchcraft  and  superstitions  prevailed 
to  a  great  extent  and  still  do:  some  2 
million  and  more  still  live  in  tribal  ter- 
ritorie.'.:  thousands  of  others  speak  only 
a  tribal  dialect  and  have  no  written  lan- 
guage at  all.  The  progress  that  has  been 
made — and  it  has  been  considerable — is 
due  to  Government-promoted  programs 
of  education  and  training.  Even  today, 
the  Government  is  continuing  to  attempt 
to  change  such  barbaric  customs  as  the 
killing  of  one  of  twins. 

Yet,  we  are  told  that  a  crash  program 
must  be  followed  to  give  immediate  rule 
to  all  Rhodesians.  Some  say.  sive  the 
vote  to  all  now:  teach  them  to  use  it 
later. 

To  those  who  counsel  crash  programs 
to  bring  the  tribal  Africans  to  a  level 
where  they  are  politically,  educational- 
ly, vocationally,  and  culturally  efficient 
and  proficient  enough  to  assume  full 
control  of  a  sophisticated  nation.  I  sug- 
gest that  they  study  the  difficulties  cn- 
coimtered  by  the  richest  and  most  ad- 
vanced nation  in  promoting  "crash"  pro- 
grams to  hacksaw  through  the  bars  ol 
poverty,  and  illiteracy,  and  ignorance. 

The  Government  of  Rhodesia  is  at- 
tempting to  pull  the  tribal  Africans  out 
of  a  neolithic  age  into  the  modern  world. 
It  will  take  many  years  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  destroy  their  society  in  the 
process.  They  are  not.  The  position  of 
the  Rhodesian  Government  was  well 
stated  several  years  ago  by  the  Minister 
of  Information.  He  said: 

In  Rhodesia  there  are  two  distinct  so- 
cieties.  One   Is   western,   parliamentary   and 
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rtpmocratlc.  The  second  Is  an  African  tribal 
?!cTeTy  This  tribal  society  is  authoritarian 
^d  hierarchical,  ...  the  Africans  must  be 
the  arbiters  of  their  own  destiny.  It  would 
be  morally  and  pragmatically  wrong  for 
western  society  to  impose  m  own  ^°^^-  ^^ 
JhT  other  hand,  we  will  put  no  obstacle  in 
he  way  of  those  who  wish  to  leave  the  tribal 
society  and  Join  the  Western  system. 

We   in   the   West   cannot   transplant 
democracy,  nor  can  we  transplant  West- 
pm  culture.  We  can  encourage  their  ac- 
cepunce  and  we  should,  but  culture,  and 
a  Western  system  of  government  cannot 
be  given  to  the  African  any  more  than 
they  can  be  forced  upon  him.  They  can, 
however,  be  taken  away  from  the  Rho- 
desians who  have  them  now.  Our  present 
noiicies  are  working  only  to  take  away. 
Those    persons    in    this    Nation    who 
favor  the  U.N.  attempts  to  bring  Rho- 
desia to  her  knees  should  also   realize 
that   this   position   carries   w»th   it   tlie 
rejection  of  the  present  system  in  that 
country  which  extends  the  right  of  suf- 
frage independent  of  race  or  color  and 
based  on  educational  and  property  quali- 
tications. 

DUE  DOUBLE    STANDARD 

Especially  interesting  to  the  observer 
of  our  foreign  policy  is  our  unconscion- 
able double  standard.  We  are  shocked,  as 
[he  line  goes,  by  Rhodesia,  but  we  casual- 
ly dismiss  the  captive  nations  of  Europe 
we  throw  barriers  at  the  Rhodesians.  yet 
u  c  continue  to  condone  British  shiploads 
of  materials  flowing  into  North  Viet- 
nam- we  express  a  concern  for  the  free- 
doms of  Rhodesian  Africans,  yet,  w-here 
IS  a  similar  statement  on  the  freedoms 
of  Czechoslovakian  citizens,  much  less 
sanctions  against  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions- we  refuse  to  trade  with  Rhodesia, 
vet  continue  to  trade  with  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  nations  which  supply  the  very 
forces  to  Hanoi  which  kill  Americans: 

V  e  refuse  to  buy  Rhodesian  chromite, 
,ind  then  buy  the  same  product  from  the 
Soviet  union  at  150  percent  of  the 
Rhodesian  rate:  and  at  the  same  time 

V  p  place  an  unreasonable  burden  on  the 
American  investors  in  these  Rhodesian 


mines.  ^      .    ,  ... 

Chromite  is  an  important  facet  ol  this 
issue.  The  mines  in  Rhodesia  account  for 
most  of  the  estimated  total  of  $56  mil- 
lion of  U.S.  investments  in  that  countrj'. 
Major  investors  are  Union  Carbide  Corp. 
and  the  Foote  Mineral  Co.  Both  have 
asked  the  Treasury  Department,  which 
implements  the  sanctions,  for  relief  from 
tiie  orders.  Relief  has  not  been  granted. 

Meanwhile,  we  continue  to  import 
chromite  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
from  1965  to  1969  the  percentage  of  ore 
imported  from  the  Soviets  has  increased 
from  27  percent  to  45  percent.  We  are 
Dursuing  a  ridiculous  double  standard 
and  it  has  led  us  into  a  box.  We  are 
leopardizing  several  large  American  in- 
dustries, their  products,  and  their  work 
forces  And  the  problem  is  as  great  as  the 
use  of  stainless  steel  across  the  Nation 
because  chromite  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  stainless  steel.  Clayton 
Stephenson,  president  of  Union  Car- 
bide's mining  and  metals  division  re- 
cently put  the  problem  into  perspective 
with  these  words: 

There  Is  hardly  a  major  industry  In  the 
United  States  that  does  not  utilize  or  benefit 


m  some  way  from  stainless  steel  .  .  when  we 
add  to  stainless  steel  the  alloy  steels,  high 
temperature  alloys,  castings,  tool  steels  and 
special  applications,  we  can  see  that  chrome 
ore  is  fundamental  txa  a  broad  area  of  our 
national  economy   and  defense. 

Then  too,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
critical  hardships  imposed  on  industries 
which  use  petalite,  a  lithium  ore.  Rho- 
desia is  the  only  nation  which  can  sup- 
ply this  high  quality  ore.  Substitutes 
have  not  been  devised  for  it  and  there 
is  no  national  stockpile  from  which  in- 
dustry can  draw.  Rhodesia  has  an  un- 
limited supply.  Without  it  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct possibility  that  American  workers 
will  be  thrown  out  of  work,  plants  will 
be  forced  to  close,  and  several  important 
industries  will  be  unable  to  supply  prod- 
ucts to  consumers. 

These  are  two  of  the  most  glaring  ab- 
surdities resulting  from  our  diplomatic 
double  standard,  a  double  standard 
which  had  been  a  hallmark  of  the  John- 
son years.  I  hope  it  will  not  continue 
during  the  Nixon  administration.  The 
people  voted  for  a  change.  Policy  re- 
garding Rhodesia  is  one  of  those  impor- 
tant areas  where  change  is  needed  but 
has  not  been  forthcoming. 

After  4  vears  I  think  we  should  sepa- 
rate fact  from  fantasy.  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  once  said  that  sanctions  would 
bring  the  Rhodesians  arovmd  in  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks.  It  has  been  4  years  and 
the   nation    is    strong.    It   has    diversi- 
fied- new  industries  have  sprung  up  to 
fill  gaps.  Rhodesian  Africans  were  ex- 
pected to  rise  up  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Instead,  they  are  helping  to  defeat 
the  sanctions  and  to  defeat  the  terrorist 
infiltration  into  Rhodesia  from  neigh- 
boring nations.  There  is  support  to  the 
Smith   government   without   regard   for 
race  or  color.  There  is  Rhodesia,  as  in 
our    country,    a    vocal    black    minority 
which  in  one  fell  swoop  wants  to  claim 
what  others  have  built.  Their  demands 
should   be   rejected   there  just  as  they 
should  be  rejected  in  our  country. 

Tlie  Government  was  expected  to  top- 
ple It  has  not  and  it  appears  to  be 
strong  and  supported  by  a  wide  base. 
Prof.    Walter    Darnell    Jacobs    recently 

The  government  In  Salisbury  maintains 
that  it  has  earned  the  right  to  elaborate  a 
constitution  for  the  country.  It  has.  It  is 
argued,  made  good  its  revolution  against 
Great  Britain;  it  has  established  Its  sover- 
eignty over  the  national  territory;  It  has 
maintained  domestic  peace;  it  has  been  able 
to  protect  the  state  from  outside  enemies 
and  It  has  won  the  allegiance  of  its  citizens. 
These  claims  may  be  open  to  some  dispute 
but  few  can  deny  that  the  government  In 
Salisbury  does  meet  the  minimum  standards 
of  international  law  for  definition  as  a  state. 
Other  members  of  the  world  community  may 
disapprove  of  the  Rhodesian  type  of  govern- 
ment but  thev  must  admit  the  factual  exist- 
ence of  an  operating  state  system  there.  This 
operating  state  system  is  factually  independ- 
ent of  the  united  Kingdom,  It  meets  the 
norm  necessary  to  be  called  a  state. 


Of  the  many  points  I  might  make, 
let  me  advance  just  one  other.  There  is 
a  .serious  threat  that  Rhodesia  could  be- 
come a  battlegrotmd.  Guerrilla  warfare 
could  break  out  in  Rhodesia.  But  ever>' 
indication  is  that  this  would  not  be  an 
internal  struggle,  but  a  conflict  promoted 
by  and  fought  by  terrorists  trained  by 


representati\es  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China.  Is  this  what  we  want?  Do 
we  want  a  war  in  Africa?  Tragically,  our 
present  policies  are  supporting  those  who 
do  and  at  the  .same  time  our  economic 
clamps  are  making  it  even  more  difficult 
for  the  tribal  African  to  advance  into  the 
modem  world. 

I  propose  that  we  end  the  economic 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  and  admit 
the  all-too-evident  fact  that  this  country 
that  we  have  been  trying  to  keep  out  of 
sight  is  entitled  to  full  recognition. 

Mr  Speaker,  several  dozen  Members 
have  advanced  legislation  directed  gen- 
erally at  the  Rhodesian  issue.  I  am  one 
of  them.  Januarj'  3.  1969.  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  112.  It  asks  that 
the  President  notify  the  United  Nations 
that  the  United  States  is  rescinding  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  and  to  void  all 
executive  orders  relating  to  prohibitions 
against  imports  and  exports. 

More  recently,  on  October  9,  I  joined 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  <  Mr. 
King  )  in  cosponsoring  a  concurrent  res- 
olution of  similar  content. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Conmiittee  recently  be- 
gan hearings  to  investigate  the  sanctions 
and  I  would  hope  the  able  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Dices' 
would  fullv  consider  the  legislation,  m 
its  various  forms,  which  has  been  pro- 
posed and  that  a  full  discussion  of  it  can 
soon  take  place  on  the  House  floor. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
full  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution  112: 

H,J.  Res,  112 
Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  acted  lUe- 
eallv  and  in  contravention  of  chapter  1   of 
fts  own  charter,  which  prohibits  Interference 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  sovereign  nations, 
in  ordering  economic  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia;   and  ,   _j   <„ 
Whereas  the  United  States  is  Involved  in 
a  bloodv  and  interminable  war  in  Vietnam 
against  an  enemv  that  Is  being  supplied  bv 
G^reat  Britain,  which  has  refused  our  requests 
that  It  cease  doing  business  with  the  enemy 
that  Is  killing  American  boys  every  day;  and 
Whereas    the    United    States    has    ne^er 
■nought  economic  sanctions  from  the  United 
Nations  against  its  enemy  In  Vietnam,  snd 
Rhodesia    has    refrained    from    engaging    in 
trade  with  North  Vietnam:   and 

Whereas  United  Stat«s  trade  with  Rho- 
desia Is  in  the  best  Interests  of  this  Natiori. 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such 
trade  in  the  past  has  been  two  to  one  in  our 
favor:  and 

Whereas  the  Rhodesian  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence is  in  the  same  honored  tradition 
as  our  own  such  Declaration,  and  deserves 
the  full  support  of  every  American  who  is 
proud  of  our  great  national   heritage:    and 
Whereas   the   continuation   of   the   United 
Nations  Illegal  sanctions  can  lead  only  to  .. 
bloody    struggle    in    southern    Afnca    frorn 
which  our  enemies  alone  can  iienefit;    nna 
Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  vested  with  sole  authority  to  regulate  .or- 
eien    commerce   under    article    I.   section   8. 
paragraph   3  of  the  Constitution,  while  the 
onlv  authority  delegated  by  Congress  to  the 
executive  branch   to  restrict   trade   concerns 
the  control  of  trading  with  the  enemy:  and 


Whereas    the    executive    branch 


the 
United  States  Government  has  undertaken 
to  honor  the  illegal  United  Nations  sanc- 
tions without  seeking  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  .r  addition  to  being  illegal 
under    the   Charter   of    the   United    Nations 
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and  In  contravention  of  the  United  States 
Conatltutlon.  since  they  have  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  Congress,  are 
clearly  against  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America:  Now,  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  Ivy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  notify  the  United  Nations  and  all 
other  lnter«wted  parties  that  the  United 
States  will  not  honor  the  United  Nations 
sanctlona  against  Rhodeela. 

Sec  2  The  provisions  of  Executive  Order 
Numbered  11322,  of  January  5,  1967,  relating 
to  prohibitions  ag&lnst  ImpKwts  of  certain 
commodities  from  Rhode^sla.  are  hereby  re- 
scinded. All  orders,  regulations,  and  other 
directives  and  all  decisions  promulgated  or 
made  under  such  Executive  Order  Numbered 
11322  are  hereby  rescinded. 

Sec.  3  All  Executive  orders.  Presidential 
proclamations  or  other  orders,  regulations, 
or  directives  promulgated  or  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 
which  relate  to  the  export  of  commodities  to 
Rhodesia,  are  hereby  rescinded. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

J^L  ASHBROOK.  I  jield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

I  Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneoiis  ma- 
terial. • 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  taking  this 
time  and  I  should  like  to  Join  him  In 
acknowledging  the  national  day  of  Rho- 
desia. Four  years  ago,  on  November  11, 
the  Government  of  Rhodesia,  acting  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  Rhodesia, 
chose  to  follow  our  example  of  nearly 
200  years  ago  and  assume,  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  it  Is  entitled.  In- 
stead of  welcoming  this  sturdy  young 
Western-oriented  country  into  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  President  Johnson 
foolishly  alined  this  Government  with 
the  British  Government's  futile  claim 
to  sovereignty  over  the  territory  of  Rho- 
desia and  joined  this  nation  in  applying 
economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  on 
the  ludicrous  pretense  that  she  was  a 
threat  to  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

Four  years  later  it  is  interesting,  and 
it  should  be  Instructive,  to  survey  the 
outcome  of  our  folly. 

Rhodesia  has  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence and  by  all  accounts  is  growing 
in  strength. 

The  futility  of  Britain's  claim  to  sov- 
ereignty over  Rhodesia  has  been  more 
than  amply  demonstrated  by  her  total 
incapacity  to  exercise  it.  The  limit  of 
her  capability  in  this  direction  appears 
to  be  punitive  action  against  Individual 
Rhodesian  citizens  who  choose  to  travel 
to  Britain. 

So  far  as  threats  to  the  peace  are  con- 
cerned, none  has  come  from  Rhodesia 

which  incidentally  has  one  of  the 
smallest  armies  in  the  world,  Rhodesia  on 
the  other  hand  has  successfully  resisted 
gfcrnlla  attacks  over  her  northern  bor- 
der, earned  out  by  marauders  who  have 
been  trained  and  equipped  in  Moscow 
and  Peking  and  given  sanctuary  and  sus- 
tenance by  member  states  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  African  Unity— an  ironic  ex- 


ample of  International  morality  standing 
on  its  head. 

I  am  primarily  concerned  with  the 
American  interest  in  this  situation.  Not 
only  has  the  American  interest  been 
badly  served  by  this  Government's  im- 
prudent actions.  American  industry  has 
been  damaged  and  American  security  has 
been  gravely  prejudiced.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  chairman  of  the  Africa 
Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  providing  the  opportimlty 
for  these  facts  to  be  aired  in  congres- 
sional hearings. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  told  by  ex- 
pert government  and  Industrial  witnesses 
that  Rhodesia  is  the  major  free  world 
source  of  chrome  ore  and  the  only  com- 
mercial source  of  petalite— a  lithium 
ore— both  of  which  are  vitally  Important 
raw  materials  for  U.S.  Industry,  Including 
the  defense  Industry;  that  U.S.  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  have  brought  about  a 
total  prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
these  commodities  into  this  country  from 
Rhodesia;  that  we  are  now  almost  totally 
dependent  on  Russia  for  high  grade 
metallurgical  chrome;  that  the  Russians 
are  gouging  us  on  price  and  quality;  that 
the  strategic  stockpile  of  chrome  is  de- 
clinirvg  and  that  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  sees  no  way  in  which  the 
chromium  needs  of  the  United  States 
can  be  met  without  importations  from 
Rhodesia. 

Wider    awareness    of    this    incredible 
situation   may   persuade    the   executive 
branch   to   revise  this  country's  policy 
towards  Rhodesia  with  an  application  of 
common  sense  to  take  account  of  our 
economic  and  strategic  interests,  just  as 
other  countries  are  taking  care  of  theirs 
Those  of   us   who   follow   the  situation 
know   perfectly   weU    that   Rhodesia   is 
doing  business  with  many  other  coun- 
tries besides  South  Africa  and  Portugal. 
It   does   not  surpri.se   me   to   find   that 
Britain,  because  of  her  duplicity.  Is  one  of 
them,  though  I  would  not  expect  her  to 
admit   it.   I   understand   that   a   sizable 
proportion  of  Rhodesia's  imports  In  the 
last  2  years  were  goods  of  British  origin. 
Another  factor  of  interest  relates  to 
the  prohibition  of  air  flights  into  or  out 
of  Rhodesia.  The  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity   Council    resolution    provides    that 
Britain,   the   United  States  and   others 
are  supposed  to  not  only  prevent  their 
airline    companies    from    operating    in 
Rhodesia   but   also   prevent  them   from 
Imking  up   with  flights  originating  in 
Rhodesia.  According  to  my  information, 
within   the  last   few  weeks   the   British 
Overseas  Airways  Corp..  doubtless,  with 
the  connivance  and  possibly  with  the  en- 
couragement of  the  British  Government 
has    introduced    an    additional    service 
between     London      and      Blantyre— in 
Malawi— to  connect  up  with  a  flight  from 
Salisbury     to     Blantyre     and     thereby 
virtually  provide  a  direct  service  from 
Salisbury  to  London.  I  will  insert  with 
these  remarks  an  advertisement  from  a 
Rhodesian  newspaper,   inserted   by  Air 
India,  giving  a  schedule  of  connections 
to  the  Par   East.   No   country   is  more 
sanctimonious   than   India   in   its  con- 
demnation of  Rhodesia,  but  its  airline 
company  is  obviously  not  averse  to  pick- 
ing up  Rhodesian  business. 
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It  makes  no  sense,  in  fact  It  is  utterly 
insane  for  the  United  States  to  deprive 
itself  of  a  free  world  supply  of  a  strategic 
mineral,  and  to  pay  a  ridiculously  in- 
flated price  for  an  inferior  substitute 
from  Russia,  in  order  to  comply  with 
U.N.  sanctions  requirements  while  other 
countries  are  flouting  those  require- 
ments for  a  commercial  advantage,  it 
would  be  hard  to  justify  such  a  policy  if 
we  were  dealing  with  a  real  enemy.  It  is 
plain  limacy  when  we  are  dealing  with 
a  country  that  has  been  as  friendly  to  lu 
as  Rhodesia.  I  urge  President  Nixon  to 
take  stock  of  this  absurd  situation  that 
he  has  inherited,  and  promptly  revoke 
the  Executive  order  issued  by  Lyndon 
Johnson  that  put  the  United  States  Into 
this  shabby  business  of  boycotting  Rho- 
desia and  in  so  doing  increasing  the  defi- 
cit in  our  balance  of  trade  to  the  profit 
of  Communist  Russia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  printing  m 
the  Rbcord  at  this  point  the  advertise- 
ment to  which  I  referred  in  my  previous 
remarks  together  with  two  articles  deal- 
ing with  Rhodesia,  one  by  the  columnist, 
James  J.  Kilpatrick,  and  the  other  by 
Thurman  Sensing,  of  the  Southern 
States  Industrial  Coimcil. 

AiB  India — EfTKcnvE  Novtmber  11.  196li 

NEW    FAST    SSKVICE    TO    JPAR    EAST 

Depart  Johanneeburg,  S.A.  180,  08.40  Tues- 
day—Arrive Durban,  S.A.  180,  09.35  Tuesday 

Depart  Durban.  S.A.  180,  10.20  Tuesday  - 
Arrive  Tananarive,  S.A.   180.   14.25  Tuesday. 

Depart  Tananarive,  S.A.  180,  15.10  Tues- 
day—Arrive Mauritius,  S.A.  180,  17.46  Tues- 
day. 

Depart  Mauritius.  A.I.  702.  20,30  Tuesday- 
Arrive  Bombay,  A.I.  702,  03.46  Wednesday. 

Depart  Bombay,  A.I.  102A,  06.16  Wedne?;- 
day— Arrive  Calcutta,  A.I.  102A,  08  30 
Wednesday. 

Depart  Calcutta,  A.I.  102A,  09  10  Wednes- 
day—Arrive Bangkok,  A.I.  102A,  12  55 
Wednesday. 

Depart  Bangkok,  A.I.  102A,  13.35  Wednes- 
day-Arrive Hong  Kong,  A.I.  102A.  1705 
Wednesday. 

Depart  Hong  Kong.  A  I.  102A.  17.45 
Wednesday — Arrive  Tokyo.  A.I.  102A  22  10 
Wednesday. 

Consult  your  friendly  agent. 

GET  GOING  JET  BOEING  TO  THE  FAR 
EAST  FOR  EXPO  70  THROUGH  MAURI- 
TIUS. 

Rhodesian   Sanctions  Reveal   Double 

Standard 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

It  Is  Veterans  Day  In  the  United  States,  but 
Ifs  Independence  Day  in  Rhodesia,  marking 
Che  fourth  anniversary  of  Rhodesia's  hlstonc 
separation  from  the  Crown. 

The  act  of  Nov.  11,  1965,  was  historic  for 
two  reasons:  It  marked  the  first  time  a 
British  outpost  had  declared  Its  unilateral 
Indepedence  since  another  small  countn-, 
better  known  to  us  all.  proclaimed  the  same 
Intention  on  July  4,  1776.  Second.  Rhodesia's 
acUon  produced  within  the  United  Nations 
the  worst  blunder  In  the  U.N.'s  brief  his- 
tory— a  blunder  that  may  yet  prove  fatal. 

The  U.N.  was  In  trouble  long  before  the 
Rhodesian  Incident  came  along.  It  was  not 
blatant  h>'pocrlsy,  perhaps,  but  it  surely  was 
transplanted  deception  to  seat  the  exiled 
delegation  from  Formosa  In  the  Charter  seat 
assigned  to  "China.-  The  seat  siiould  have 
been  declared  vacant,  and  the  representatives 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  given  chairs  In  the 
visitors'  lounge. 

The  ■China"  seat  has  been  so  much  make- 
believe.  The  punitive  sanctions  Imposed  upon 
Rhodesia  have  proved  a  far  greater  folly.  As 
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Dean  Acheson  has  remarked,  the  sanctions 
constitute  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  U.N.'s 
own  charter.  More  than  this,  the  sanctions 
stand  as  a  continuing  monument  to  the 
emptiness,  the  Impotence,  and  the  massive 
hvpvXTisy  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  international  order. 

Manifestly,  the  sanctions  have  failed  in 
their  purpose,  which  was  to  bring  Rhodesia 
to  Its  knees  The  sanctions  have  had  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  effect:  Rhodesia  survives; 
i;  iiotu-ishes;  lU  economy  is  strong  and 
growing  stronger.  And  Instead  of  whipping 
Rh.«de6la  back  to  the  arms  of  Mother 
England,  these  toothless  mandates  have  suc- 
ceeded merely  in  obliterating  any  prospect 
o!  reunion 

It  IS  the  purblind  hypocrisy— the  imposl- 
ti..n  on  Rhodesia  of  a  naked  double  stand- 
.ird  that  reduces  the  U.N.  to  Imbecility  and 
i^^jniempt.  Why  were  these  drastic  sanctions 
<mp>'sed?  It  was  because  the  established  gov- 
ernment of  Rhodesia,  in  the  view  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  had  failed  to  provide  for  ma- 
jority rule  and  for  participatory  democracy 
by   ill  the  Rhodesian  people. 

"  The  notion  that  Rhodesia's  independence 
couatiiuted  a  threat  to  the  peace  was  pure 
uc-.ion.  Rhodesia  had  failed  to  provide  a  sys- 
teni  b.tsed  upon  one  man,  one  vote;  and  Rho- 
de-;.!, therefore,  must  be  ostracized  and  her 
ect  :ii>my  destroyed. 

It  Is  useful  to  glajice  at  the  news  from 
.'Vlr:ca  In  recent  weeks. 

President  Shermake  of  Somalia  was  assas- 
.siii.ted  on  Oct.  15.  A  military  Junta  .seized 
pov.er  the  following  day.  All  civil  liberties, 
including  a  right  to  vote,  have  been  svis- 
pe:.Jed.  What  will  the  U.N.  say  of  democracy 
:n  .Somalia?  Not  a  word;  not  a  single  word 
On  Oct.  19,  the  government  of  Burundi  un- 
co, ired  a  'plot"  and  Jailed  30  putative  lead- 
ers .1  the  opposition.  Here,  loo,  participatory 
Uen.  jcracv  is  a  fiction  Will  the  U.N.  re- 
pr-  ch  Burundi?  Men  will  walk  on  Mars  be- 
::.re  rhat  day  arrives. 

I  m  Oct.  26.  the  government  of  Tanzania 
laiifd  six  prominent  politicians  under  the 
ian.e  kind  of  "preventive  detention"  that  is 
so  ienounced  in  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia. 
T:\ii7anla  has  not  even  a  pretense  of  major- 
ity rule.  But  the  U.N.  will  remain  as  silent 
.-.s  'he  desert  sands. 

On  Oct.  27.  Jomo  Kenyatta  Jailed  his  only 
pclivlcal  opponent,  along  with  all  opposition 
members  of  his  parliament,  and  outlawed 
the  Kenya  Peoples  Union.  Democracy  is  a 
de.id  letter  in  Kenya.  But  you  will  not  learn 
this  from  the  United  Nations. 

The  same  picture  obtains  in  Uganda.  It 
'.btrans  in  Zambia.  It  obtains  In  Ethiopia. 
One-party  rule  Is  the  almost  universal  prac- 
tice of  Africa.  Participatory  democracy,  under 
the  rubric  of  one  man,  one  vote.  Is  unknown. 
The  only  difference,  when  It  comes  to  Impos- 
ing 'sanctions  and  discovering  threats  to  the 
peace.  Is  that  the  ruling  minority  In  Rho- 
den-x  is  white;  and  the  ruling  minorities 
elsewhere  are  black.  And  so  long  as  the 
United  Nations  adheres  to  this  Indefensi- 
ble and  hypocritical  position,  the  U.N.  is 
doo.Tied. 


Rhodesia  and  Realism 
(By  Thurman  Sensing) 

One  of  the  reasons  that  Richard  M.  Nixon 
won  the  Presidency  Is  that  the  American 
people  wanted  a  more  realistic  foreign  pwl- 
icy.  During  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  years, 
U.S.  policies  overseas  were  based  on  emotion, 
not  on  careful  calculation  of  American  na- 
tional Interests  and  protection  of  orderly, 
capitalist  societies. 

In  some  respects,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  made  progress  toward  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  people  for  a  realistic  foreign 
pt'licy.  Some  of  the  ambassadors  selected  are 
thoroughgoing  realists  who  are  well  equlpised 
to  implement  the  President's  policies.  The 
Nixon   administration   generally   has   down- 


played emotional  considerations.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  some  areas  where  no  signifi- 
cant progress  has  been  made  and  where  lib- 
eral pressures  on  the  administration  appar- 
ently still  have  a  powerful  Impact. 

A  case  In  point  is  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's handling  of  the  Rhodesian  situation. 
Rhodesia  Is  not  the  biggest  country  In  the 
world,  but  the  manner  in  which  relations 
with  Rhodesia  Is  handled  Is  Indicative  of 
basic  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  ad- 
ministration's conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

Many  supporters  of  Mr.  Nixon  hoped  and 
expected  that  on  entering  the  White  House 
he  would  abandon  outright  the  \-lndlctlve 
policy  the  Johnson  administration  adopted 
with  respect  to  Rhodesia.  Specifically,  they 
assumed  that  he  would  revoke  the  Executive 
Orders  under  which  President  Johnson  pro- 
hlbted  U.S.  trade  with  Rhodesia,  a  country 
that  has  offered  to  send  a  contingent  of 
troops  to  fight  the  communists  In  Vietnam. 
Many  of  Mr.  Nixon's  supporters  have  been 
cruelly  disappointed  on  this  score.  The  LBJ 
Executive  Orders  have  not  been  revoked. 
Ifs  true  that  the  administration  has  re- 
tained in  Salisbury,  capital  of  Rhodesia,  the 
U.S.  consul,  over  the  objection  of  militant 
liberals  who  have  made  an  emotional  cause 
of  humiliating  and  destroying  Rhodesia 

Yet  there  is  no  assurance  whatever  that 
the  U.S.  Consul  will  be  permanently  retained 
in  Rhodesia,  let  alone  that  the  United  States 
will  recognize  Rhodesia  as  an  independent, 
sovereign  nation. 

On  the  contrary,  there  was  dismaying 
evidence  in  recent  weeks  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  bowing  to  the  fanatical 
liberals  who  want  to  cripple  Rhodesia  be- 
cause it  is  a  symbol  of  stable,  civilized 
government  on  the  African  continent. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  David  D. 
Newsom,  testifying  before  a  House  Foreign 
Affairs  subcommittee,  said  the  United  States 
"is  giving  full  support'  to  U.N.  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia.  He  added  that  "we  have 
continued  to  recognize  British  sovereignty  In 
Rhodesia  and  regard  the  Smith  regime  as 
Illegal." 

This  is  an  extremely  unfortunate  and  dis- 
turbing statement.  It  Is  completely  counter- 
productive to  constructive  foreign  policy 
moves  made  by  the  administration.  There's 
no  basis  In  realism  for  joining  in  the  crusade 
of  the  Afro-Asian  U.N.  bloc  against  Rhodesia 
Prance,  Germany,  Japan  and  other  solid, 
progressive  states  are  busily  trading  with 
Rhodesia.  Giant  Japanese  ore  carriers  regu- 
larly transport  Rhodesian  chrome,  in  de- 
fiance of  U.N.  edicts  and  the  British  naval 
blockade  In  the  Mozambique  Channel  of 
Africa's  east  coast.  Rhodesia  has  been  self- 
governing  and  self-supporting  since  1923. 
It  has  been  independent  since  1965.  and 
there  is  no  sign  that  the  UJ4.  trade  ban 
win  crack  Rhodesian  spirits — no  more  than 
the  British  assault  on  the  13  American 
colonies  crushed  the  colonists'  determina- 
tion to  be  Independent  of  the  British  Crown. 
Assistant  Secretary  Newson's  remarks  to 
the  congressional  subcommittee  were  absurd 
to  anyone  who  knows  conditions  In  Africa. 
For  example,  he  said  that  the  admlnlstra- 
tlons  policy  was  designed  to  head  off  "in- 
creased racial  tensions  and  possibly  wide- 
spread violence." 

For  years,  liberals  have  been  predicting  an 
explosion  In  South  Africa,  but  It  hasn't  taken 
place.  The  explosions  have  come  In  the  un- 
stable, disorderly  regimes  elsewhere  In  Africa. 
Within  recent  days  the  president  of  Somalia, 
a  leftist  state  on  the  Horn  of  Africa,  was  as- 
sassinated. Libya,  In  North  Africa,  recently 
Joined  the  socialist  Arab  bloc  and  is  forcing 
the  U.S.  to  remove  its  air  base  facilities. 
Nigeria,  in  West  Africa,  is  the  scene  of  incred- 
ibly bloody  tribal  war.  with  the  Blafrans 
threatened  with  extinction. 

Rhodesia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  land  of 
tranquility    and   progress.    Both    white   and 


black  Rhodesians  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  intelligent,  free  enterprise  government. 

The  United  States  stands  to  gain  trom  a 
world  community  of  stable  nations.  Rhodesia 
IS  one  of  them.  The  Nixon  administration, 
aware  of  the  threats  to  civilized  government 
and  stability  overseas  and  at  home,  should 
recognize  Rhodesia  It  should  permit  renewal 
of  a  normal  trade  with  the  Rhodesians.  For 
one  thing,  such  a  renewal  would  free  the 
U.S.  of  dependence  on  Russian  chrome  ore. 
The  handling  of  the  Rhodesian  situation  is, 
therefore,  an  important  test  of  the  Nixon 
administration's  commitment  to  reali.^m 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  'Mr,  Colmeri,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  <  Mr.  Pelly  > .  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr.  Zion» 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr. 
Pepper  > .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Ml-.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  4  years 
have  now  passed  since  the  people  of  Rho- 
desia declared  their  independence  from 
the  British.  Yet.  the  United  States  con- 
tinues in  Its  refusal  to  recognize  the 
Government  of  Mr.  Ian  Smith  or  engeee 
in  trade  with  it.  even  though  our  policy 
is  clearly  working  to  the  disadvanlace  of 
our  own  national  interest. 

Rhodesia  has  prospered  Dunng  the 
sanctions  and  has  maintained  continuous 
and  stable  control  over  its  legal  teriitory 
,  and  population.  In  fact,  according  to  cur- 
rent estimates,  the  Rhodesian  jrross  na- 
tional product  will  show  an  increase  of 
13  percent  for  tlus  fiscal  year.  And  oiily 
2"2  percent  of  that  represents  the  infla- 
tion factor. 

It  is  ironic.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
coimtry  will  rush  to  any  part  of  the 
world  to  accord  de  jure  recognition  to 
ever>'  slioestring,  tin-horn  dictator  who 
can  muster  enough  firepower  to  achieve 
a  military  coup.  And  yet.  after  4  years  of 
stable,  cinlized  and  prosperous  control 
we  still  refuse  to  recognize  the  truly  legit- 
imate government  in  Rhodesia.  Rhode- 
sia's only  sin  appears  to  be  that  it  is 
doing  the  very  same  thing  to  the  British 
that  we  did  nearly  200  years  ago.  Or 
perhaps.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  played 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  use  false 
racial  politics  as  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy.  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
time  has  now  come  to  at)andon  this  ridic- 
ulous policy  and  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  reopening  the  channels  of  com- 
merce and  diplomatic  relations  with 
Rhodesia. 

But  the  story  of  the  United  States' 
position  in  relation  to  Rhodesia  does  not 
end  with  the  essentially  legal  and  seman- 
tic argument  over  recognition.  An  issue 
far  more  critical  to  the  United  States  is 
foimd  in  our  stubborn  refusal  to  recog- 
nize that  the  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
will  never  bring  dowTi  Mr.  Smith's  gov-  ' 
ernment.  We  continue,  almost  alone  and 
to  our  great  disadvantage  in  applying 
sanctions.  The  case  has  clearly  been 
made,  and  particularly  within  the  last 
month,  that  the  loss  of  Rhodesia  as  a 
supplier  of  high-grade  chromite  ore  has 
made  us  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union 
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for  this  militarily  and  industrially  stra- 
tegic material.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
clearly  exploited  our  blind  adherence  to 

these  useless  aanctions  by  using  its  posi- 
tion as  tht  world's  only  other  large 
supplier  of  high-grade  chromlte  to 
charge  prices  which  are  at  minimum  50 
percent  higher  than  those  at  which 
Rhodesian  chromlte  can  be  purchased. 
Additionally,  the  Soviet  Union  now  re- 
quires dependent  American  purchasers 
to  take  1  ton  of  worthless  low-grade 
chromlte  ore  for  evei-y  ton  of  high-grade 
ore  which  it  supplies. 

Flecent  testimony  given  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  by  industry 
and  Goveinment  officials  has  clearly  re- 
vealed that  if  we  do  not  immediately  lift 
our  sanctions  and  allow  American  flrms 
to  betiiii  talcing  delivery  on  the  products 
of  their  chromite  mines  in  Rhodesia  we 
will  be  faced  with  a  complete  exhaustion 
of  our  already  dangerously  small  stock- 
pile of  hinh-grade  chromite  thus  making 
us  solely  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union 
for  Chis  vital  malterial.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Office  of  lEmergency  Preparedness 
has  testified  thit  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  start  buyingi  Rhodesian  chromite  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  meet  our  militai-y 
and  indu.strial  need.s. 

Tlie  time  ha^  come  Mr.  Speaker  for 
a  return  to  a  rktional  basis  in  our  be- 
havior toward  tne  Government  in  Rho- 
desia. In  the  nime  of  sound  economic 
and  military  policy  I  today  call  upon  the 
administration  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  tx)  reopen  the  channels  of  di- 
plomacy and  commerce  with  the  legal 
Government  in  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 


the    gentleman 


rom    Ohio    tMr.    Ash- 


BRooK  >  for  takin  j  this  special  order  to- 
day to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
world  the  situation  in  wliich  we  find 
ourselves  today  with  regard  to  Southern 
Rhodesia 

Personally.  I  have  been  very  con- 
cerned about  o  ir  Government's  posi- 
tion toward  the  Smith  government  in 
Rhodesia.  My  concern  was  carried  to  the 
President  in  a  letter  asking  that  he  is- 
sue a  new  Executive  order  revoking 
President  Johnsc  n's  previous  Executive 
order  declaring  tl  lat  it  is  not  essential  to 
our  national  def  ;nse  to  remain  on  the 
U.N.'s  list  of  nations  with  sanctions 
against  Southern  Rhodesia. 

In  addition.  I  lave  introduced  a  joint 
resolution — House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 388— calling  for  the  end  of  sanc- 
tions against  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Basically,  our  policy  appears  to  me  to 
be  one  of  inconsistency  in  this  regard. 
We  refuse  to  pjurchase  products  from 
Rhodesia,  even  though  they  could  be 
purchased  cheaper,  and  we  buy  the  same 
products  from  Russia  at  the  higher  price. 
All  of  this,  of  'course,  because  of  the 
sanctions  Great)  Britain  has  invoked 
against  Rhodesia  and  has  received  U.N. 
endorsement. 

I  cannot  understand,  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  we  should  buy  from  a  country  that 
has  been  supplying  80  percent  of  the 
arms  and  ammunition  to  our  enemy 
in  North  Vietnam,  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion used  to  kill  and  maim  our  young 


men,  while  refusing  to  purchase  from 
a  country  that  has  never,  as  far  as  I 
know,  caused  one  problem,  much  less  a 
death,  to  a  single  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  cosponsors  for  my 
resolution  and  further  I  urge  early  com- 
mittee consideration. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Rhodesia's  National  Day  I  am 
proud  to  join  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
offering  tribute  to  a  friend.  Concurrent- 
ly, I  rise  to  offer  the  suggestion  that  this 
Nation  may  learn  to  recognize  just  who 
its  friends  really  are.  Along  with  other 
Members  of  the  House,  I  have  sponsored 
a  resolution  calling  for  an  end  to  Ameri- 
can support  of  United  Nations  economic 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

Such  sanctions  and  our  support  of 
them  make  little  sense — on  either  moral 
or  economic  grounds.  Rhodesia  has  long 
been  on  of  America's  firmest  friends  in 
Africa.  In  addition  to  possessing  a  stable, 
anti-Communist  government,  Rhodesia 
has  offered  her  assistance  to  our  country 
in  our  commitment  to  South  Vietnam. 

In  our  support  of  United  Nations  sanc- 
tions, we  arc  aiding  a  deplorable  exer- 
cise of  the  double  standard.  At  a  time 
when  the  United  Nations  has  marshaled 
its  resources  and  its  rhetoric  against 
"colonialism."  this  proud  young  nation 
has  sought  to  escape  the  colonial  rule 
of  Britain.  Our  own  historical  beglimings 
demand  that  this  contradiction  be  re- 
pudiated. This  nation  has  a  tradition  of 
respecting  the  freedom  and  integrity  of 
other  nations,  especially  those  new  states 
seeking  to  find  independence  and  their 
own  place  in  the  family  of  nations.  We 
once  asked  this  respect  for  our  own 
emerging  young  Nation.  Our  Rhodesian 
policy  represents  a  cancer  on  this  tradi- 
tion. 

If  moral  argiunentation  cannot  cap- 
ture the  heart  of  our  leadership,  let  us 
delve  in  the  pure  economics  of  the  ques- 
tion. Rhodesia  represented  our  major 
.source  of  chrome  ore  prior  to  1967,  the 
date  when  this  country  concurred  in  the 
imposition  of  sanctions.  U.S.  investment 
in  this  vital  ore  was  precluded  at  that 
time  and  American  firms  with  enter- 
prises in  Rhodesia  were  forced  to  sur- 
render their  operations  to  Rhodesian 
officials.  To  gain  necessary  chrome,  we 
have  been  forced  to  turn  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  supplier,  now  obtaining  60 
percent  of  our  needs  from  this  Com- 
munist power.  The  price  of  that  ore  has 
also  risen  by  50  percent,  with  a  further 
hike  in  price  anticipated  when  our  con- 
tract with  the  Soviets  is  renegotiated 
next  year. 

In  dancing  to  the  U.N.  .sanction  mel- 
ody, we  have  also  forfeited  our  only 
commercial  .source  of  high  grade  petal- 
ite,  used  in  ceramic  and  optical  glass 
•manufacturing.  We  have  no  national 
stockpile  of  this  ore  and  attempts  to 
develop  a  substitute  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful. 

Commerce  Department  officials  have, 
in  recent  days,  expressed  concern  over 
American  industrial  problems  created 
by  our  adherence  to  these  United  Na- 
tions sanctions.  Thinking  Americans  are 
concerned  with  a  policy  which  gives  an 
economic  smack  of  the  hand  to  a  good 


friend,  forcing  trade  with  a  Communist 
state  allied  with  the  killers  of  American 
youth  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  its  time  that  some  com- 
mon sense  was  called  into  play. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gerjtleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yielding  to  me. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  time  on  the  fourth  armi- 
versary  of  the  surprising,  and  I  might 
say  delightful,  growth  and  resurgence  of 
the  Republic  of  Rhodesia.  It  may  have 
had  a  struggle  separating  the  umbilical 
cord  from  John  Bull  but  it  has  not  shown 
it  insofar  as  its  present  resurgence  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  liken  their  struggle  to 
our  own  revolution.  In  1776  we  brought 
about  the  great  documents,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitu 
tion.  I  particularly  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  pointing  out  the  strength  of 
Rhodesia  4  years  later  and  in  doing  it  by 
inviting  attention  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  to  the  United  States  and  the 
world  at  large  to  the  double  standards 
that  we  have  applied.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  put  it.  Actually,  it  is  worse 
than  just  a  double  standard  applicable 
to  any  one  sovereign  nation  or  even  a 
group  of  nations  trying  to  control  an- 
other sovereign  nation. 

We  are  building  bridges,  so  to  spetik,  in 
the  West  in  spite  of  the  Communists'  in- 
tent in  the  Near  East  and  toward  Czech- 
oslovakia. Of  course,  we  are  fighting  a 
Red  aggressor  in  the  Far  East.  If  this  is 
not  a  double  standard,  I  never  heard  of 
it.  And.  it.  of  course,  has  cost  us  40.000 
lives  and  over  200,000  wounded.  But  inso- 
far as  my  observations  of  Rhodesia  are 
concerned,  my  concern  could  be  summed 
up  in  two  areas  and  boiled  down  to  two 
principal  tenets  and  two  problems  well 
illustrated  by  the  gentleman's  statement 
of  double  standards. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  just  referred  to  the  Executive 
order  placing  us  in  the  United  Nations 
corner,  and  commitments  based  on  the 
laws  or  statutes  of  our  Nation  in  1947. 
Actually,  this  prescribes  almost  exactly 
what  the  Chief  Executive  must  do  in 
reaction  to  certain  decisions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  United  Nations  in 
particular.  This  has  been  devastating  to 
us,  and  I  am  sure  it  has  to  the  grow- 
ing young  nation  of  the  Republic  of 
Rhodesia. 

I  believe  we  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration not  only  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Executive  order,  but  to  repeal  of  the  ex- 
isting legislation  that  requires  ihat  if  the 
United  Nations  or  some  other  body  says 
"frog"  that  we  jump  first. 

Second,  I  am  seriously  concerned,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  so  well 
said,  about  the  embargo  placed  on 
Rhodesia,  the  emerging  and  growing 
yoimg  nation.  It  is  not  only  a  paradox 
that  we  would  fail  to  buy  chromium  ore— 
in  which  we  are  short  and  in  which  there 
are  just  two  world  supplies — from 
Rhodesia  in  spite  of  the  embargo  and 
so-called  blockade,  and  turn  about  and 
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buy  it  from  the  Russians  or  the  Commu- 
nist bloc.  But  even  more  paradoxical, 
those  who  requested  the  blockade  in  the 
fii-st  place  have  their  own  chromiimi  ore 
runners,  and  I  am  advised  that  one  ship 
a  week  runs  the  blockade  and  goes  back 
to  take  chromium  ore  to  Mother  Eng- 
land, who  is  far  too  parsimonious  to  pur- 
chase chromium  ore  from  the  Soviets. 
Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  taking  this  time,  and 
for  stating  so  aptly,  as  he  has  through- 
out his  content,  the  saga  of  this 
emerging  nation  which  will  indeed  be- 
come a  world  power  because  of  simple  al- 
I.-eiance.  stick-to-itness.  will  to  do.  and 
know-how  properly  applied.  I  wish  we 
still  had  more  of  the  same  as  we  did  dur- 
ing the  time  of  our  revolution. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  I  had  the  opportunity 
.-everal  years  ago  to  visit  Rhodesia.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  over  the  years 
to  visit  between  40  or  50  countries 
liuoughout  the  world,  and  I  think  you 
can  pain  a  certain  in.sight  in  spendmg 
tunc  in  a  country.  I  would  say  as  far  as 
Rhodesia  is  concerned  that  it  is  one  of 
tiie  most  peaceful,  secure  and  progres- 
.-ive  coimtries  I  have  ever  visited.  For  us 
to  participate  in  this  countrj-  in  an  effort 
to  smear  Rhodesia,  to  make  it  look  like 
:t  is  not  a  proper  member  of  the  world 
community  of  nations,  in  my  opinion  is 
not  only  a' mistake:  it  is  absolutely  fool- 
hardy. 

For  some  reason  or  other  we  want  to 
apply  a  different  standard  to  Rhodesia 
than  we  want  to  apply  to  some  of  the 
other  125  to  130  nations  in  the  world.  I 
would  say  to  our  President  that  the  peo- 
Dle  last  year  voted  for  a  change,  and  this 
i.s  one  of  the  areas  where  I  think  we  can 
etfectuate  a  change  which  is  long  over- 
due and  would  be  very  proper,  and  I  now 
call  upon  the  State  Department  to  re- 
\iew  it5  relations  with  Rhodesia.  I  ask 
that  our  administration  bring  about 
ciianges  in  many  areas,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  our  foreign  pohcy  dealings 
with  the  sovereign  State  of  Rhodesia. 

It  is  absolutely  foolish  to  assume  that 
Rhodesia  is  not  a  state,  does  not  func- 
tion as  a  state,  and  I  would  point  out  that 
in  the  body  of  my  remarks  I  make  ref- 
erence to  statements  by  the  elder  states- 
man Dean  Atcheson  and  to  the  pene- 
trating analysis  that  our  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  made  regarding  Rho- 
desia, and  regarding  what  he  feels  is  a 
foolish  policy  of  our  countrj-  vis-a-vis 
Rhodesia,  and  I  believe  this  certainly 
makes  good  sense. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  AsHBROOK)  for  the  efforts  he  has 
taken  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  him  today  In  a 
thorough  discussion  of  Rhodesia  and  the 
economic  sanctions  placed  against  Rho- 
desia by  the  United  Nations.  I  subscribe 
to  the  sentiments  voiced  by  the  gentle- 
man and  I,  too,  have  voiced  those  senti- 
ments on  the  floor  of  this  House  and 
.shall  continue  to  do  so. 
I  submit  that  our  present  policy  toward 


Rhodesia  shows  that  we  are  legally 
wTong.  and  morally  wrong  in  enforcing 
the  boycott  and  sanctions  imposed  upon 
that  nation.  We  are  embarked  on  a  fool- 
ish course.  If  we  persist  and  are  consist- 
ent in  this  poUcy,  it  will  inevitably  lead 
us  to  consequences  in  regard  to  foreign 
policy  more  dire  than  the  situation  in 
which  we  presently  find  ourselves  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

On  October  23.  1969.  I  cosponsored 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  430.  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President,  acting  through  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  United  Nations, 
bring  about  the  revocation  of  the  United 
Nations  economic  sanctions  against 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  theory  that  supports 
the  United  Nations'  boycott  is  that  the 
U.N.  is  dedicated  to  'world  peace  through 
world  law."  If  this  lofty  phrase  means 
anything,  it  must  mean  that  the  U.N. 
stands  for  obedience  to  the  law.  first  of 
all.  But  in  order  to  adopt  these  resolu- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  had  to  flout  their 
own  basic  law.  Former  Secretary  of 
State.  Dean  Acheson.  among  other  dis- 
tinguished authorities,  has  termed  the 
sanctions  'patently  illegal."  I  have  often 
wondered  aloud  if  we  uphold  these  sanc- 
tions against  peaceful  Rhodesia,  why  do 
we  not  demand  from  the  United  Nations 
proper  sanctions  against  the  aggressor 
nations  of  North  Vietnam.  North  Korea, 
Communist  China,  and  others? 

Is  there  a  greater  offender  to  the 
United  Nations  principles  of  peace  and 
justice  and  self-determination  than  the 
Soviet  Union  which,  by  the  way,  has  sty- 
mied the  U.N.  Council  scores  of  times  by 
exercising  its  veto?  The  Russian  people 
are  servants,  not  masters,  of  their  gov- 
ernment. 

Clearly,  the  United  Nations  has  in  this 
case  applied  the  double  standard.  It  can 
afford  to  be  sanctimonious  in  putting  the 
pressure  upon  tiny  countries,  but  has 
clearly  shown  that  it  lacks  courage  to 
stand  up  to  a  big  bully  right  in  its  own 
membership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  the  United 
Nations  lacks  the  strength  to  punish  an 
errant  big  power,  inside  or  outside  the 
organization.  But  need  it  be  hypocritical 
as  well  as  weak? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  times  when  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
Government  reaches  the  height  of  plain 
stupidity.  And  this  is  particularly  true 
regarding  our  policy  toward  Rhodesia. 
On  July  4.  1776  the  people  of  this  area 
of  the  world  determined  for  themselves 
that  they  were  tired  of  being  a  colonial 
sateUlte  of  Great  Britain.  So.  they  simply 
declared  themselves  independent  of  Brit- 
ain. esUblished  a  unity  of  States,  pre- 
pared a  constitution  and  became  an  inde- 
pendent nation. 

Four  years  ago.  on  November  11,  1965. 
Rhodesia  followed  a  similar  course.  The 
Rhodesian  people,  for  reasons  satisfac- 
tory to  them,  determined  that  they 
wanted  to  be  independent  of  British  colo- 
nialism. They,  like  our  progenitors,  de- 
clared their  independence  and  estab- 
lished their  own  government.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  shrieked  "foul"  and  de- 
clared to  bring  Rhodesia  to  her  knees  via 
economic  sanctions. 


The  United  Nations,  which  is  anything 
but  "unified."  projected  itself  into  the 
British-Rhodesian  issue  and  likewise 
voted  economic  sanctions  against  the 
youthful.  Independent  nation  of  Rho- 
desia. It  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  this  little  country  was  a  threat  to 
world  peace — a  rather  asinine  and  silly 
conclusion. 

So,  sanctions  there  were,  with  our  own 
Nation  joining  in.  We  joined  In  the  move- 
ment with  our  eyes  closed  to  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  July  4. 
1776. 

Take  a  look  at  Rhodesia  today.  She  is 
much  stronger  economically  than  ever 
before.  Her  industrial  growth  is  steadily 
climbing.  Her  monetary  system  is  soimd. 
There  is  no  inflation.  There  is  progress, 
growth  and  stabUlty.  There  is  peaceful 
living  within  its  borders. 

No,  Rhodesia  does  not  govern  or  do 
everything  as  we  do.  But  what  nation 
does?  Yet.  because  those  who  control  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  Government  dislike 
the  government  and  policy  of  Rhodesia, 
we  refuse  to  recognize  and  do  business 
with  her. 

We  bitterl.v  differ  with  the  Communist 
nations  of  the  world.  Yet.  many  of  them, 
and  more  particularly  the  Soviet  Umon. 
maintain  Embassy  establishments  right 
here  in  the  heart  of  our  Capital  City  and 
we  do  the  same  m  theirs.  The  Soviets  are 
providing  North  Vietnam  with  the  imple- 
ments of  war  to  kill  American  boys.  But 
still  our  Goverrunent  leaders  exchange 
smiles  and  clink  cocktail  glasses  with  the 
Soviet  foreign  service  persormel  over  in 
the  Soviet  Embassy.  How,  oh  how.  Mr. 
Speaker,  can  we  do  this  and  then  turn 
our  faces  on  little  Rhodesia  which  has 
done  us  no  harm  and  is  actually  our 
friend? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  among  those  who 
introduced  the  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President,  acting  through  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  United  States,  should 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  revocation  of  the  United 
Nations  economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia.  I  sincerely  hope  the  resolution 
will  soon  have  the  immediate  attention 
and  approval  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  Congress.  And  may 
I  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  regardless  of 
what  action  is  taken  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  time  has  come  for  us  to  recog- 
nize and  do  business  with  the  brave  little 
nation  of  Rhodesia. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
be  given  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


\^ETNAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Montana  *Mr.  Olsen)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

1  Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  and  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  for  taking  the  lead  in  what  will 
be  a  series  of  1-hour  sessions  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Vietnam. 

Twenty-eight  Members  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  representing  a  variety  of 
opinions  about  American  policy  in  Viet- 
nam have  agreed  to  join  in  a  program  I 
outlined  in  a  letter  to  the  Members  on 
October  29. 

In  that  letter  I  said : 

Whatever  our  Individual  views  are  on  the 
course  of  American  policy  in  Vietnam  I  trust 
we  cnn  agree  oa  the  desirability  of  discussion 
and  debate  In  the  classic  American  tradition. 
Thus  I  wish  to  address  the  following  pro- 
p,^sal  to  all  the  Members  whether  or  not 
you  support    the    President's    policy    on    the 

-war.    -■ 

Because  Vietnam  Is  the  most  Important 
Lssue  confronting  the  American  people  I  feel 
strongly  that  debate  among  those  with  vary- 
ing views  on  the  war  should  be  undertaken 
on  a  regular  basis.  We  cannot  escape  from 
this  Lssue;  nor  can  we  deny  Its  Importance  in 
every  phase  of  our  activity.  For  this  reason 
It  makes  good  sense  to  have  a  continuing  de- 
bate on  Vietnam  in  the  House. 

Tlien  in  a  letter  to  the  Members  on 
November  14, 1  reported: 

To  date  27  ctf  our  colleagues  have  agreed 
to  take  special  orders  on  a  rotating  basis 
every  Tuesday.  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
for  an  indeftnlte  period.  This  way  we  will  en- 
sure that  at  least  one  hour  Is  devoted  to  Viet- 
nam i'n  these  d»ys. 

All  Members  are  urged  to  participate  In 
these  dlscusslona  no  matter  what  their  view 
on  American  policy  In  Vietnam  . 

The  purpose  of  these  dlscuaslons  Is  to 
bring  to  the  Oongress  the  debate  that  has 
been  waged  In  the  streets  and  In  the  media. 
It  Is  time  that  the  Congress  assumed  Its  po- 
sition of  rcsponstblllty  regarding  our  policy 
In  Vietnam.        | 

So  today  we  begin  these  discussions 
with  the  able  and  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Montana  taking  the  lead.  For 
the  Members'  information  I  shall  be  in 
the  well  tomorrow  for  1  hour  on  the 
same  subject  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Leggett)  will  carry  on 
on  ThLU-sday. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  purpose 
of  these  discussions  will  not  be  realized 
unless  Members  with  different  views 
participate.  Our  goal  is  not  to  advocate 
a  single  position  but  rather  to  promote 
debate  and  consideration  of  the  views  of 
others. 

It  seems  axiomatic  that  the  House 
would  welcome  this  opportunity  to  be- 
come an  appropriate  forum  for  discus- 
sion of  the  single  most  important  Issue 
facing  our  Nation.  In  the  past  we  have 
failed  to  live  up  to  our  responsibility  and 
have  abdicated  congressional  authority 
to  the  executive  branch.  The  time  is  long 
past  due  to  reverse  this  unhappy  and 
dangerous  trend  and  to  reassert  the 
rightfiil  prerogatives  of  the  Congress. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  devote  my  time  '11- 
rectly  to  our  policy  In  Vietnam;  today 


I  just  wanted  to  describe  the  purpose  of 
these  discussions  and  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  for  his  role  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  taking  the  lead 
in  leading  these  discussions  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  October  14,  I  and 
several  of  our  colleagues  plamied  to 
conduct  an  all  night  session  to  coin- 
cide with  the  dawn  of  moratorium  day. 
Unfortunately  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers present  did  not  want  us  to  do  this 
and  so  adjournment  was  voted  at  11:17 
p.m.  As  a  result  of  this  negative  action 
most  of  us  who  had  prepared  speeches 
and  statements  in  support  of  the  spirit 
of  the  moratorium  of  the  14th  of  October 
were  prevented  from  doing  so. 

In  the  aftermath  of  that  moratoriums 
day  and  through  the  events  of  the  mo- 
bilization weekend  just  past  a  curious 
but  definitely  frightful  new  phase  in  the 
Vietnam  controversy  has  been  inaugu- 
rated. It  began  with  implications,  some 
voiced  liere  In  this  Chamber,  that  those 
who  participated  in  the  moratorium  of 
the  14th  of  October  were  somehow  act- 
ing against  the  best  interest  of  their 
country.  This  implication  was  empha- 
sized and  magnified  by  the  administra- 
tion's 'unofflciar'  spokesman  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew.  in  his  "effete  snob"  speech 
and  in  subsequent  rhetorical  pronoimce- 
ments,  the  climax  of  which  was  his  vi- 
cious attack  on  the  radio  and  television 
industries  and  upon  Ambassador  Harrl- 
man  last  Thursday.  All  along  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  claimed  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  knew  nothing — nothing — in 
advance  of  the  Vice  President's  attacks 
on  those  who  even  hinted  criticism  of 
our  Vietnam  policy  and  besides,  they 
would  have  you  believe,  the  President 
does  not  make  foreign  policy  in  the 
.street  and  therefore  he  is  not  influenced 
by  thase  who  demonstrate  in  behalf 
of  peace. 

In  the  words  of  today's  Washington 
Post  editorial  "Balderdash"  to  both 
points.  It  is  simply  not  credible  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
allow  his  next  in  charge  to  go  aroimd 
the  country  verbally  attacking  a  .sub- 
stantial niunber  of  his  fellow  citizens 
without  his  consent.  TTie  proposition  is 
unacceptable.  Who  among  us  Members 
of  the  Congress  would  permit  someone 
on  his  staff  to  insult  a  large  portion  of 
the  electorate  without  foreknowledge? 
The  answer  Is  obvious.  No  one  would. 

As  to  the  contention  that  President 
Nixon  is  oblivious  to  demonstrations  of 
dissent  this  Is  not  beliveable  either.  There 
is  one  factor  that  is  common  to  all  but  the 
extreme  solutions  to  the  Vietnam  war 
and  that  is  the  desire  to  extricate  our 
troops  from  the  mess  in  that  country. 
One  thing  common  to  us  all  is  that  we 
all  want  to  extricate  ourselves  from  that 
country.  This  is  the  message  that  I  re- 
ceived fi-om  the  events  of  moratorium 
day,  October  14,  and  again  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  last  weekend.  Personally  I  was 
most  active  in  the  moratorlimi  of  Oc- 
tober 14,  and  the  position  that  I  ad- 
vocated then  and  I  have  been  advocating 


for  over  2  years  is  that  the  President 
should  develop  an  orderly  timetable  of 
troop  withdrawals  contingent  on  the 
ability  of  the  Vietnamese  forces  to  a.s- 
sume  the  duties  of  prosecuting  the  war 
and.  of  course,  conditioned  upon  the 
welfare  and  safe  being  of  our  own  troop.-;. 
In  other  words,  I  recommend  a  system- 
atic de-Americanization  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  have  been  doing  so  for  more 
than  2  years. 

This  position  has  a  familiar  ring.  d(»s 
it  not?  It  seems  that  it  is  identical  in 
substance  to  what  the  President  .siud 
on  November  3.  I  had  no  problem  .f 
identifying  with  Saturday's  marchers  n-r 
partaking  in  the  moratorium  last  Oi - 
tober.  Why  i.s  the  President  so  rigid  ;  i 
his  opposition  to  people  who  arc  in  ba.^c 
agreement?  As  former  Vice  Preside)  t 
Humphrey  .said  yesterday,  the  Preside!. t 
IS  mounting  a  calculated  attack  on  tl..' 
forces  of  dissent  I  a.sk  why''  Di.s.sent  n 
certainly  more  in  keepins  with  Angli- 
can tradition.  Our  Founding  Fathers 
were  Europeans  or  descendants  of  Eurc  - 
ijeans  who  left  their  homelands  becau.se 
there  was  no  room  for  dissent. 

Of  course,  last  weekend's  march  belies 
the  charge  made  by  some  that  dissent  ;> 
no    longer    tolerated    by    the    Nation's 
leaders.  This  simply  is  not  true.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  disturbing  pattern  of  at- 
tempts to  discredit  and  to  muffle  dissen; 
There  are  the  Vice  President's  peculiar 
speeches.  There  are  the  letters  and  tek- 
urams   to   the  President   bearing   thou- 
sands of  signatures  of  support   for  re- 
marks which  have  not  yet  been  made. 
and  there  are  the  polls  emanating  from 
the   White   House  showing   support   fo; 
the  President  at  percentages  in  the  hi.?! 
seventies.     It    almost    seems    that     th" 
President  is  willing  the  opposition  ri'-h 
out  of  existence,  wishing  the  opiK>sitio: 
right  out  of  existence. 

This  is  unhealthy.  Tliis  difference  nf 
opinion  and  the  right  to  express  such  ait 
paramount  to  the  existence  of  democ- 
racy. It  is  invariably  the  characteristic 
of  a  State  under  tyrannical  rule  that 
the  winner  of  whatever  elections  are 
held  are  victorious  by  percentages  in  the 
high  nineties.  I  do  not  believe  for  one 
moment  that  such  a  tragic  state  will 
ever  exist  here.  Yet  to  avoid  this  we  musi 
always  keep  open  the  avenues  of  dissent 
The  administration  must  abandon  its 
present  course  of  implication  and  in- 
nuendoes. It  is  a  great  disservice  to  the 
cause  of  peace  to  imply  that  someone 
not  in  full  agreement  with  the  admin- 
istration's position  is  something  les.s 
than  a  loyal  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include  the 
statement  I  prepared  for  delivery  in  this 
Chamber  early  on  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so: 
In  the  last  several  years  I  have  registered 
my  misgivings  and  my  personal  recommenda- 
tions on  Vietnam  policies  to  high  ranking 
individuals  In  the  Administration  and  I  have 
joined  In  introducing  legislation  In  the  Con- 
gress which  called  for  greater  effort  on  the 
part  of  our  government  to  place  this  Issue 
before  the  trmted  States. 

I  have  never  Issued  public  statements  re- 
garding the  conduct  of  the  war  unless  I  sin- 
cerely believed  specific  action  on  the  part  of 
our  government  was  in  the  Interest  of  the 
peaceful  goal  we  all  of  us  seek. 

However,  after  years  of  frustrated  Involve- 
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nient  In  Vietnam,  I  believe  there  comes  a 
•■me  in  foreign  affairs,  as  In  domestic,  when 
•'le  people"  must  be  heard.  The  mounting 
•en.slon  in  American  democracy  between  the 
people"  and  their  chosen  representatives 
has  reached  the  point  which  policies  direct- 
ing this  Nation's  efforts  in  South  Vietnam 
{ill  to  command  respect  In  the  conscience  of 
the  American  people.  When  government  pol- 
icies no  longer  express  the  will  of  the  people 
thi^e  laws  lose  their  natural  legitimacy  and 
such  Is  the  case  In  Vietnam. 

A  1967  CongresBlonal  poll  Indicated  that 
80  2'';  of  the  people  in  the  Western  District 
of  Montana  wanted  to  continue  the  then 
roiu-se  of  the  war  or  escalate  with  63':  of 
these  In  favor  of  an  all  out  military  effort  to 
win.  Only  12.8%  were  In  favor  of  wlth- 
dr.iwal.  One  year  later  In  1968  another  Con- 
jrrosslonal  polling  of  the  same  area  showed 
that  those  In  favor  of  maintaining  the  status 
quo  or  stepping  up  our  military  effort  had 
slipped  to  55' :  and  that  those  In  favor  of  de- 
escalation  had  risen  to  45%.  A  private  poU 
ef  the  Northwestern  states.  Including  Mon- 
laiia.  which  was  completed  In  August  of  this 
\f-  .r.  Indicated  that  52'"';  of  those  asked  were 
Hi  favor  of  withdrawal  of  American  Troops 
;.!id  turning  the  fighting  to  the  South  Vlet- 
iinmese.  Another  22 T,  recommended  Immedl- 
.ite  withdrawal.  Results  of  the  most  recent 
G.illup  Poll  show  that  the  percent  of  Amer- 
icans favoring  complete  vrtthdrawal  of  Amer- 
icans troops  from  South  Vietnam  by  the  end 
.  !  1970  to  be  5T"f  . 

.\\\  of  these  poll  results  and  the  mall  I  re- 
1  f ived  dally  In  my  office  have  convinced  me 
,1  significant  trend  has  developed.  It  Is  a 
trend  that  must  be  reckoned  with  and  the 
'••aders  of  this  nation  should  not  turn  a  deaf 
f  ,ir. 

President  Nixon.  In  a  letter  to  a  Oeorge- 

•  wn  University  student  drew  a  distinction 
;  t-tween  "public  opinion"  and  "public  dem- 

i.strations"  vow^lng  government  policy  would 

:  fit   be  "made  In  the  streets."  White  House 

urces  further  pointed  out  that  his  reply 

•  /  the  student  was  directed  not  at  the 
=houters"  but  to  the  "concerned  majority" 
t  .Americans  who  have  remained  silent.  The 

r.^suits  of  the  Polls  I  have  cited,  which  polled 
:.'t  only  people  In  the  streets,  but  also  the 
:lcnt  Americans"  or  the  "concerned  ma- 
'  rlty"  to  which  President  Nixon  was  refer- 
•UK.  has  indicated  their  "will"  overwhelm- 
'.ncly   In    favor   of   withdrawal   of   American 

T'lOpS. 

.Administrations    past    and    present    have 

•  ppn   guided  by  military  leaders  who  have 
.own    many   blatant   and   obvious   cases   of 

:  .iFjudgment:  the  tragic  loss  of  74  lives  when 
,-.   navy  destroyer  on  routine  maneuvers  off 
.c   Philippines   was   sliced   In   two  when   It 
:rned  into  the  path  of  the  Australian  car- 
r.r-r     the  navy  sending  the  underarmed  and 
'nv  electronic  spy  ship,  Pueblo,  and  82  men 
.nio   North   Korean    waters   despite   a   high 
;   \el    intelligence    warning    of    danger.    Not 
nc  after  the  Pueblo  and  Its  crew  were  cap- 
•.red.   an   unprotected   electronic   "snooper" 
;,lane  was  shot  down  as  It  passed  over  the 
■  hores  of  North  Korea  with  the  loss  of  30 
::ves:  the  Pentagon  also  authorized  a  secret 
I  ontlngency     arrangement    with     Thailand, 
which.    If    mutually    Invoked,    would    have 
placed  United  States  troops  imder  Thai  com- 
mand;  the  testing  of  poisonous  gas.  result- 
ing In  the  death  of  640  sheep  in  Utah  and 
the  storage  on  Okinawa  of  gases  which  sent 
:'6  men  to  the  hospital  not  to  mention  the 
additional   strains   placed  on  Japanese   and 
Vnlted  States  relations. 

I  say  this  series  of  bumbllngs,  including 
'he  mishandling  of  our  effort  in  Vietnam. 
:iad  led  the  majority  of  the  people  In  this 
fountry  either  to  apathy  or  to  outright  op- 
position. In  varying  degrees  across  the  coun- 
try. 

.«  very  Important  point  that  is  often  over- 
looked Is  that  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
to  take  over  the  operation  and  defense  of 


their  own  country — whether  now.  or  one  to 
ten  years  frum  now.  Are  we  to  leave  more 
than  a  half  million  men  in  Vietnam  while 
we  wait  for  Saigon  and  Hanoi  to  come  to 
some  political  settlement?  I  believe  that  I? 
not  our  obligation. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  cold  war  we 
have  intervened  on  an  average  of  once  every 
18  months  in  some  foreign  country.  We  have 
often  looked  at  these  Interventions  as  our 
duty  bound  response  to  moral  Imperatives. 
We  have  somehow  convinced  ourselves  and 
are  telling  the  world  that  our  Interference 
In  the  affairs  of  other  nations  grows  out  of 
our  determination  for  justice,  self-determi- 
nation, and  freedom  for  all  men.  I  am  not 
saying  these  ambitions  are  wrong  but  that 
they  are  clearly  not  the  major  reasons  for 
our  Interventions.  It  has  been  on  the  basis 
of  cold  war  fears  and  our  antl-communlst 
diplomacy  that  we  have  continued  to  be- 
come Involved  in  these  crises. 

Following  the  second  World  War  we  were 
cast  as  the  protector  of  freedom.  It  Is  a  role 
we  took  unwillingly  but  are  now  afraid  to 
relinquish. 

Ronald  Steel  made  a  similar  observation 
In  his  outstanding  book.  Pax  Americana. 
when  he  wrote  "where  a  communist  problem 
exists,  as  in  Vietnam,  we  have  found  the 
defense  of  freedom  to  be  an  unshtrkable  ob- 
ligation, even  if  performed  on  behalf  of  a 
regime  which  may  be  as  indifferent  to  free- 
dom as  the  communist  one  it  opposes  When 
we  decide  to  honor  our  moral  duty,  the  label 
that  the  oppressor  wears  Is  exceedingly  Im- 
portant." 

The  United  States  waded  into  Vietnam  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  prevent  domination 
of  the  South  by  the  Viet  Cong.  Surely  we 
have  always  realized  that  we  cannot  be  South 
Vietnam.  We  cannot  govern  South  Vietnam. 
We  cannot  accept  full  responsibility  for  the 
war.  Our  commitment  is  limited.  The  out- 
come of  that  struggle  depends  now,  as  it 
always  has,  on  the  ability  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

There  have  been  many  disappointments 
in  our  relations  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  the  government  of  South  V'ietnam.  We 
had  hoped  that  we  could  help  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  help  themselves  to  build  a 
nation  and  a  government  that  could  attract 
the  support  of  its  own  people  and  to  achieve 
a  political  victory  over  the  Viet  Cong. 

Time  and  time  again  our  hopes  have  been 
dashed  by  the  corruption  of  our  South  Viet- 
nam ally — a  goverrunent,  as  Senator  Kennedy 
said,  that  "has  consistently  proved  Incapable 
or  unwilling  to  meet  the  demands  of  Its  own 
people,  a  government  that  has  demanded 
ever  more  money,  ever  more  American  lives 
to  be  poured  Into  the  swamp  of  their  failure." 
The  casualties  are  still  coming  home  and 
the  thought  of  more  dead,  more  bombed  vil- 
lages, more  children  maimed  and  made  home- 
less is  increasingly  repugnant. 

Prom  January  1961  to  date,  the  war  has 
taken  45.598  American  lives  and  left  254.274 
of  our  troops  wounded.  It  has  cost  the  tax- 
pas'grs  of  this  nation  a  total  of  more  than  81 
billion  dollars  with  an  additional  25.3  billion 
dollars  to  be  spent  in  Vietnam  in  fiscal  year 
1970. 

In  addition  to  the  tragx  loss  of  lives,  that 
Is  yet  to  follow,  there  is  also  the  lo=s  of  fhe 
2.1  billion  dollars  being  spent  each  month 
In  Vietnam  which  could  provide,  if  "sed 
domestically,  public  libraries  for  12  millions 
of  Americans  who  have  no  library  facilities: 
eliminate  the  backlog  of  need  for:  189,000 
school  teachers:  125.000  nurses;  and  some 
50,000  doctors  by  providing  four  years  med- 
ical or  teacher  "training  for  344.000  young 
people  and  give  a  college  education  to  the 
100,000  young  people  who  were  not  able  to 
go  on  to  college  this  year  because  of  the 
lack  of  funds. 

The  cost  of  all  housing  and  urban  affairs 
programs  of  the  federal  government,  includ- 
ing slum  clearance  and  other  efforts  to  make 


the  nation's  cities  safer  and  more  satisfying 
places  of  human  habitation  represent  only 
6  weeks  of  the  cost  of  the  Vietnamese  war 
Our  entire  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions organizations  comes  to  80  hours  or  3 
days  of  war  expenditures  in  Vietnam. 

Our  children  may  well  wonder  at  the  sense 
of  values  of  a  nation  which  spends  $52,000 
to  kill  one  guerrilla  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world. 

Tlie  United  States  began  some  time  ago  to 
take  steps  to  persuade  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  take  eventual  complete  control  of  the 
War.  But  despite  the  fact  that  never  t)€fore 
In  history  has  a  nation  done  for  another  what 
we  have  done  for  South  Vietnam.  It  has 
been  to  little  avail.  It  seems  to  me  that 
with  our  generous  contribution  of  re- 
sources— human,  monetary,  and  material — 
South  Vietnam  should  have  triumphed  long 
ago  if  it  had  a  government  with  the  desire 
or  capability  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people. 
Perhaps  we  have  performed  a  disservice 
to  those  we  would  help  by  holding  onto  the 
initiative  of  that  conflict:  by  permitting 
them  to  depend  to  much  upon  the  United 
States:  and  by  looking  the  other  way  and 
sometimes  contributing  to  the  corruption 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  government. 

It  would  appear  a  nUstake  to  continue  our 
present  policy  which  allows  things  to  drift 
on  In  the  wild  hope  that  some  solution  will 
be  found.  The  time  has  come  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act  within  the  limits  of  its  power 
and  recommend  continuous  and  orderly 
withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  until  ail  American 
forces  are  removed,  the  pace  of  withdrawal 
to  be  limited  only  by  steps  to  insure  the 
safety  of  our  forces 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  wish  to  include  the 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  article  containing  former  Vice  Pres- 
dient  Humphrey's  remarks: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.   Nov     18.   1963] 
No 
The  effort  by  this  administration  to  char- 
acterize the  weekend   demonstration   as    lal 
small,  (bl   violent,  and   (ci    treacherous  will 
not  succeed  because  it  is  demonstrably  un- 
true. If  citizens  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
witness    the    weekend    on    television,    they 
would  know  it  to  be  untrue;   as  it  is.  they 
will  have  to  ask  those  who  were  there — either 
kids  or  cops,  no  matter  For  sheer  balderdash 
it   would    be   difficult   to   exceed    Herbert    G 
Klein's  estimate:    "Had  It  not  been  for  the 
highly    effective    work    of    the    Washington 
police,  of  the   National   Guard  for   the 

reserve  forces  of  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  complete  cooperation  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  government  .  .  and  the  work 
of  the  Justice  Department  .  .  .  the  damage 
to  Washington  (Saturday  night  and  the 
night  before)  would  have  been  far  greater 
than  .  .  .  the  .  .  riots  after  the  death  of 
Martin  Luther  King." 

That  statement  is  Inaccurate  on  every 
count  save  the  first — the  enormously  effec- 
tive and  professional  performance  of  the 
Washington  police  department.  Not  neces- 
sarily in  order  of  Importance,  thanks  should 
be  tendered  to  (a)  the  marchers,  ibi  the 
volunteer  marshals,  ici  the  police  and  Chief 
Wilson,  id)  the  Mobe  leaders,  let  Mayor 
Washington,  and  if)  the  scores  of  organiza- 
tions, churches  and  others,  and  individuals 
v.h  :>  wen'  out  of  their  way  to  exhibit  what 
ti-.e  n-.avor  called  '  neigh borllness." 

What  this  administration,  and  the  Attor- 
:i?y  General  in  particular,  does  not  seem 
capable  cf  frrasplng  Is  the  simple  truth  that 
if  the  demonstrators  had  wanted  serious  vio- 
!'-nc?  they  had  the  numbers  to  create  it  Does 
auvcnc  seriously  believe  that  Washington's 
"n<iorm8nned  police  force  could  contain 
5,000  or  60,000  or  150,000  demonstrators  bent 
on  violence?  The  answer  Is  No.  and  the  dem- 
cnstrators   didn't   want   trouble.   The   fringe 
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groups — Weatherman.  crazies- — did  want 
trouble,  and  got  It.  To  the  Attorney  General, 
this  Is  evidence  that  the  Mobe  lost  control 
and  broke  its  nonviolent  pledges  Is  It  rea- 
sonable to  hold  the  Mobe  leaders  (and.  by 
InipUcatlon.  all  those  thousands  who 
marched )  responsible  for  the  actions  of  50 
or  200  or  500  people?  No.  It  Is  not.  The  Mobe 
does  not  control  Weatherman — and  that  Is 
not  an  apology.  It  Is  a  fact  There  Is  evidence 
now  that  Weatherman  demanded  $20,000 
from  the  Mobe  as  the  price  for  peace:  the 
Mobe  refu.sed.  and  the  wild  ones  marched  on 
the  Saigon  embassy  What  there  is  now  a 
split  between  the  antiwar  moderates  and  the 
extremists:  it  is  a  serious  spilt,  but  if  John 
Mitchell  tries  hard  enough  he  can  probably 
heal  it  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  the 
country  who  can. 

■I  do  not  believe  that — overall — the  gath- 
ering here  can  be  characterized,  as  peaceful," 
was  the  way  the  Attorney  General  put  It. 
He  places  In  evidence  the  fact  that  at  the 
"major  confrontation"  at  Dupont  Circle  "20 
persons  were  arrested."  If  the  arrest  of  20 
people  then,  less  than  300  people  overall  out 
of  a  crowd  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  consti- 
tutes a  "major  confront,'\tlon"  engineered 
by  the  leaders  of  that  crowd — then,  what  we 

'  mayhave  here  is  a  failure  of  communication. 

'  TH«6e  men— Mitchell,  Klein  and  others 
wlio  have  had  a  hand  in  making  policy  in 
this  matter — are  not  dumb  or  weak  but 
small,  men  whc  somehow  naturally  see  them- 
selves as  beletiguered  adversaries.  It  seems 
clear  from  their  st:itements.  and  from  the 
accounts  of  participants  at  the  command 
post  in  the  Municipal  Center  over  the  week- 
end, that  the  Nixon  administration  was  less 
Interested  In  txylng  to  keep  the  march  peace- 
ful than  in  trying  to  make  it  seem  less  large 
and  more  violent  than  It  really  was,  and  in 
trying  to  scare  the  daylights  out  of  that  pu- 
tative Silent  Majority  at  the  same  time. 

So  yesterday,  as  Is  the  fashion  with  this 
administration,  we  had  the  qualifying  state- 
ment from  the  White  House  press  secretary. 
Run  Ziegler.  Yes.  it  was  a  pretty  large  crowd; 
yes.  it  was,  when  you  think  about  it.  fairly 
peaceful.  More  moderate,  more  generous, 
more  truthful  than  the  other  statements — 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  tJiink  that  what 
Ziegler  says  is  what   the  President  thinks. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  President  by 
his  own  acconnt  was  preoccupied  with  the 
football  games.  It  was  a  fine  afternoon  for 

watching  football,  he  Is  quoted  as  saying  on 

Saturday,  and  for  sheer  piquancy,  we  have 
not    heard    the    like    of    that    since    Marie 

Antoinette. 


HHH  Sees  "Calculated  Attack  "  by  Admin- 
istration ON  Dissent 
I  By  William  Chapman ) 

Former  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey accused  the  Nixon  administration  yes- 
terday of  mounting  a  "calculated  atuick"  on 
the  right  of  dissent  and  on  the  news  media. 

If  .such  attacks  are  not  slopped,  he  said, 
they  will  "open  up  a  Pandora's  box  of  reac- 
tion, backlash  and  repression." 

Humphrey  was  referring  primarily  to  Vice 
President  Agnew's  recent  controversial 
speeches  criticizing  antiwar  demonstrators 
and  television  commentators,  but  he  in- 
cluded others  in  the  administration  in  his 
charge. 

Such  comments  as  Agnew's.  said  the 
former  vice  president,  undoubtedly  had  Mr. 
Nl.xon's  approval.  "This  wasn't  Just  a  case  of 
the  vice  president  having  a  lost  weekend, "  he 
added. 

(The  White  House  reiterated  that  the  Pres- 
ident did  not  see  Agnew's  speech  In  advance. 
It  was  learned  that  Agnew's  speech  on  the 
TV  networks  was  largely  written  by  one  of 
President  Nixon's  writers. 

In  a  free-swinging  style  reminiscent  of 
last  year's  political  campaign.  Humphrey 
criticized  the  administration  during  a  press 


conference  following  a  meeting  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Council,  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man. 

The  Council,  which  has  been  formed  to 
prepare  Democratic  position  papers  on  ma- 
jor issues.  Joined  the  skirmishing  with  a 
resolution  accusing  admlni.stration  leaders 
of  "appealing  to  fear  and  creating  a  climate 
of  retaliation." 

Also  moving  to  the  counterattack  was 
former  US  peace  negotiator  W.  Averell  Har- 
rlman.  who  was  himself  one  of  Agnew  target 
last  week  The  vice  president  said  Harrlman 
was  chief  negotiator  at  the  Paris  peace  talk 
during  a  period  "In  which  the  U.S.  swapped 
some  of  the  greatest  military  concessions  in 
the  history  of  warfare  for  any  enemy  agree- 
ment on  the  shape  of  a  bargaining  table   " 

Harrlman  did  not  reply  to  that.  Instead, 
he  called  the  criticism  of  television  commen- 
taries an  attempt  to    "intimidate  " 

"It  smacks  of  totalitarianism  and  I  don't 
like  it."  Harrlman  declared. 

Humphrey"s  charges  stressed  that  he  con- 
siders Agnew's  remark  .md  others"  comments 
part  of  a  premeditated  and  concentrated  ad- 
ministration plan. 

The  administration,  he  said.  Is  not  trying 
to  "bring  us  togetlier""— a  phrase  Mr.  Nixon 
favors— but  is  engaged  in  a  "polarization 
process"  by  attributing  to  war  dissenters  a 
lack  of  patriotism 

■  I  personally  doubt  that  our  country  has 

seen  in  20  years  such  a  calculated  appeal  to 

our  baser  Interest.  "  he  said.  ""I  disagree  with 

hose   who   would   create   an    atmosphere   of 

suppression  and  call  it  patrlotlm." 

Humphrey  embraced  in  his  counter-attack 
in  addition  to  Agnew's  speeches,  the  follow- 
iiiE  specific  Administration  moves  and  state- 
ments: 

The  Justice  Department's  Initial  refusal  to 
grant  a  Pennsylvania  Avenue  demonstration 
permit  for  the  massive  antiwar  march  last 
Saturday  and  the  Department's  claim  the 
march   would  result   in  violence. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
Chairman  Dean  Burch's  personal  calls  to  tele- 
vision network  officials  requesting  transcripts 
of  commentators'  analyses  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
Nov.  3  speech  on  Vietnam — the  analyses  that 
first  provoked  Agnew. 

A  statement  Humphrey  attributed  to  the 
Republican  National  Committee.  He  appar- 
ently was  referring  to  Republican  Chairman 
Rogers  C.  B  Morton's  comment  in  a  Repub- 
lican newsletter  supporting  Agnew. 

Hximphrey  conceded  that  he  had  made 
■"s[X)radlc  "  criticisms  of  antiwar  protesters 
who  heckled  him  In  the  1968  campaign  and 
had  occasionally  privately  lectured  the  news 
media  for  its  coverage. 

"But  it's  another  thing  to  have  a  calcu- 
lated, premeditated  attack,"  he  said. 

At  one  point.  Humplirey  appeared  to  have 
.some  reservations  about  the  warm  suppwrt 
he  gave  Mr.  Nixon's  policy  on  the  war  during 
a  White  House  meeting  on  Oct.  10.  He  said 
yesterday  tJiat  he  does  not  want  to  see  US 
disengagement  in  Vietnam  conditioned 
either  on  approval  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  or  on  the  behavior  of  North 
Vietnam.  Any  disengagement  plan,  he  said, 
should  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  "our  own 
best  Interests  ■" 


SOME  MODEST  PROPOSALS  WITH 
REGARD  TO  THE  IMPENDING 
RETURN  OF  OKINA'WA  TO  JA- 
PAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Stratton),  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

I  Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 


day Japanese  Prime  Minister  Sato  ar- 
rived in  Washington  to  begin  conversa- 
tions on  Wednesday  with  President  Nix- 
on looking  toward  the  conclusion  of  an 
agreement  to  return  the  Island  of  Oki- 
nawa  and  its  associated  smaller  islands 
in  the  Ryukyu  chain  to  full  Japane.se 
sovereignty,  reportedly  by  1972.  Although 
officially  the  only  details  that  we  in  the 
Congress  have  on  this  impending  trans- 
fer are  what  have  been  reported  in- 
directly in  the  press,  the  understanding 
seems  to  be  that  this  return  of  Okinawa 
to  Japanese  sovereignty,  including  the 
key  American  bases  which  are  now  lo- 
cated on  that  island,  will  be  carried  on' 
under  the  same  conditions  that  apply  f 
those  U.S.  bases  presently  located  on  ilx 
Japanese  mainland.  Specifically,  thesf 
limitations  are  two:  First,  that  we  will 
henceforth  be  imable  to  keep  nuclear 
weapons  on  Okinawa,  and  second,  that 
we  will  be  unable  to  conduct  combat  op- 
erations from  these  bases  in  other  parts 
of  Asia  without  getting  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Japanese  Government,  a 
condition  that,  as  Members  will  recall. 
prevent<>d  our  prompt  response  to  the 
seizure  of  tlie  Pueblo  oS  Korea  in  Jamj- 
ars' of  1968  with  the  rescue  aircralt 
flown  from  Japan. 

This  projected  reversion  of  Okinawa 
to  Japan  is  clearly,  from  many  points  of 
view,  not  only  politically  but  also  mili- 
tarily, one  of  the  most  important  actioii.s 
that  our  countrj-  will  be  taking  in  the 
next  few  years  bearing  on  our  own  .stra- 
tegic position  in  the  Far  East,  a  position 
we  established  as  a  result  of  our  costlv 
participation  in  both  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war.  Yet  the  surprising  fact 
is  that  there  have  been  virtually  no  offi- 
cial discussions  on  this  matter  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive  Department  with 
the  Congress,  certainly  not  with  tho.se 
committees  of  the  Congress  specifically 
charged  with  responsibility  for  our  mili- 
taiy  posture.  All  any  of  us  knows,  as  far 
as  I  can  determine,  is  what  we  can  read 
in  the  papers  and  this  has  been  quite 
confusing,  especially  in  recent  days  as 
the  hour  of  decision  draws  closer. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  i.s- 
sue  I  believe  that  we  in  this  House,  no 
less  than  those  in  the  other  body,  have 
an  obligation  to  be  consulted  on  this 
question  and  to  speak  out  our  own  feel- 
ings with  regard  to  it.  As  the  late  Sena- 
tor Arthur  Vandenburg  once  said  in  the 
late  1940's.  it  is  important  that  Congress 
be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  matters  of  foreign  and 
military  policy  on  the  takeoffs.  too.  and 
not  just  on  the  crash  landings.  That  wise 
statement  would  seem  to  be  even  more 
relevant  today  as  we  here  in  the  Con- 
gre.ss,  and  especially  in  this  House,  have 
lately  been  making  a  .special  effort  to  give 
the  President  of  the  United  States  wide 
bipartisan  support  as  our  Nation  strug- 
gles with  the  complex  task  of  disengag- 
ing from  Vietnam  without  causing  dis- 
aster to  ourselves,  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  or  to  the  cause  of  peace,  sta- 
bility, and  mutual  security  in  Asia  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  notice  that  the  Senate  has  already 
given  expre.ssion  to  a  similar  desire  for 
information  and  consultation  over  Oki- 
nawa. And  although  the  other  body  does 
have,  constitutionally,  a  imique  position 
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in  the  development  of  foreign  policy,  the 
reality  is  that  in  today's  world,  where 
foreign  and  military  policy  are  so  closely 
intertwined,  and  where  neither  can 
reaUy  be  implemented  without  necessary- 
supporting  appropriations,  the  House  of 
Representatives  also  plays  a  very  impor- 
tant role  in  any  action  with  as  much  po- 
tential for  affecting  our  world  position  as 
this  one  about  Okinawa  obviously  has. 

Before  proceeding  further  let  me  just 
observe  so  there  will  be  no  possible  mis- 
understanding, that  my  remarks  on  the 
'lubject  of  Okinawa  do  not  represent  any 
Johnny-come-lately  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Far  East.  I  have  had  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  Japan  and  the  Far 
East  generally  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  centur\-,  beginning  with  an  intensive 
sear  studying  the  Japanese  language  at 
the  start  of  my  naval  service  in  1952. 
lombat  duty  in  the  Pacific  from  Australia 
to  Tokyo,  2  years  as  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  the  in- 
ternational body  which  set  the  policy  for 
the  allied  occupation  of  Japan  from  the 
surrender  to  the  Peace  Treaty  of  1951. 
md  11  vears  service  on  the  Hou.se  Armed 
"senices  Committee,  including  three 
.separate  trips  to  the  orient,  all  with  vis- 
as to  Japan. 

So  I  believe  I  speak  not  only  with  some 
LUiderstanding  of  the  Far  East— includ- 
ing incidentally,  a  conviction  that  tht 
^lia'pe  ol  the  world  in  the  next  50  years  is 
far  more  likelv  to  be  determined  by  what 
happens  in  the  Far  East  than  what  hap- 
pens in  Europe— but  also  as  one  who  re- 
gards himself  as  a  friend  of  Japan  and 
of  the  Japanese  people. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press  reports 
on  which  we  must  so  far  rely  with  regard 
to    this    Okinawa   matter    suggest    that 
•  iihin  the  next  few  days  President  Nixon 
.md  Prime  Minister  Sato  will  be  releasing 
a  communique,  whose  text  has  reported- 
ly already  been  written,  except  for  one 
or  two  key  sentences,  and  which  will  pro- 
vide that  this  country  will  return  Oki- 
nawa  to   full   Japanese   sovereignty  by 
the  year   1972.  with  the  understanding 
that  our  military  bases  on  Okinawa  will 
thereupon  become  subject  to  the  same 
two  restrictions  that  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  which  already  apply  to  aU  our 
bases  presently  located  in  Japan  proper. 
Actually   on  the  crucial  issue   of  these 
two  limitations,  the  press  accounts  are 
somewhat  ambiguous.  One  account  sug- 
gests that  for  political  reasons,  both  here 
and  in  Japan,  the  conmiunique  will  be  a 
little  "fuzzy"  on  details  of  both  of  these 
key   restrictions,  with  a  hint  that  the 
final  decision  wall  be  spelled  out  in  great- 
er   detail    when    the    1972    deadline    is 
leached.  Tlie  clear  impression  remains, 
however,  that  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready reached  the  basic  decision  to  con- 
cede both  key  points  to  the  Japanese. 
although  some  nuances  of  phraseology 
will  mask  the  full  extent  of  these  con- 
cessions in  the  text  of  the  actual  com- 
mimique. 

If  these  accounts  are  true,  then  the 
reversion  of  Okinawa  and  its  bases  to 
full  Japanese  control  will  clearly  repre- 
sent a  substantial  reduction  in  America's 
capacity  in  the  Far  East  to  defend  not 
only  ourselves  but  also  the  Japanese, 
who  still,  after  all,  depend  for  their  own 


defense  to  a  verj-  large  extent  on  us.  es- 
pecially on  the  security  of  our  nuclear 
umbrella.   Much   as   the   Japanese   may 
want  Okinawa  back;  much  as  we  may 
desire,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  oblige 
them:  and  much  as  the  projected  return 
of  this  island  by  a  specified  future  date 
is  expected  to  enhance  the  survival  of  a 
Japanese  Gtovernment  which  is  consid- 
erably more  friendly  to  the  United  States 
than  its  major  opposition,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  real  question  whether  we  can 
afford  to  make  any  such  sweeping  change 
in  our  own  defensive  posture  in  the  Pa- 
cific without  some  very  careful  and  sober 
thought  on  our  part.  Obviously  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  for  such  careful  and 
sober    thought   here    in   the   legislative 
branch   of   our   Goverrunent,   including 
those    committees    most    directly    con- 
cerned with  our  military  posture.  And  I 
would  think  it  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate if   this  kind  of  sweeping  decision 
were  to  be  presented  to  this  Congress 
within  the-  next  few  days  as  already  a 
fait  accompli  by  the  executive  branch. 

One  can  of  course  understand  why  the 
Japanese  attach  so  much  importance  in 
connection  with  the  return  of  Okinawa, 
to  these  two  restrictions  which  represent 
an  impairment  in   our  Asian  defensive 
posture.  The  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  is 
of   course   another  instance   of   Japan's  - 
so-called  "nuclear  allergy"  which  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  only  two  nu- 
clear v.'eapons  ever  used  in  combat  was 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  in 
1945.  This  nuclear  allergy  extends  even 
to   such    nonlethal    nuclear   devices    as 
nuclear  propulsion,  at  least  when  it  is 
found  in  American  ships  and  submarines. 
Oddly  enough,  the  Japanese  have  now 
developed  nuclear  propulsion  for  a  mer- 
chant ship  of  their  own,  something  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  provoked  any  great 
popular  reaction  in  Japan  similar  to  that 
occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  an  American 
nuclear-propelled   submarine.   And  one 
might    also    observe    that,    for    reasons 
which  are  not  entirely  clear,  the  Japa- 
nese Government  has  so  far  refrained 
from  ratifying  the  pending  nuclear  pro- 
liferation treaty  which  bans  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  ban  on  permitting  American  mili- 
tary operations  from  American  bases 
located  on  Japanese  territory  stems  from 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  in  Japan  for 
a  very  long  time  a  sizable  and  highly 
militant  pacifist  sentiment,  which  we 
must  acknowledge  has  been  undergirded 
and  reinforced  by  an  American-imposed 
constitution  outlawing  all  Japanese 
armed  forces.  It  was  this  militant,  paci- 
fist and  anti-American  sentiment  which 
prevented  President  Eisenhower  from 
visiting  Japan,  as  he  had  plarmed  to  in 
1960,  and  which  threatened  to  disrupt 
Priine  Minister  Sato's  takeoff  Sunday 
from  Tokyo  for  Washington. 

Yet.  again,  the  fact  is  that  although 
the  Japanese  are  constitutionally  pre- 
vented from  possessing  an  Army.  Navy, 
or  Air  Force,  they  do  possess  what  are 
referred  to  as  land,  sea  and  air  "self- 
defense  forces"  which  actually  exceed  in 
their  military  capacity  the  armed  forces 
of  most  other  Asian  nations.  Indeed  as 
far  as  the  sea  "self-defense  forces"  are 
concerned,  they  regularly  operate  thou- 


sands of  miles  beyond  Japan's  own  im- 
mediate coastline. 

So  even  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
reasons  behind  this  nuclear  allergy  and 
pacifist  and  even  anti-American  senti- 
ment, the  hard  fact  remains  tliat  as  the 
world's  third  greatest  industrial  power 
today,  after  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Japan  has  certainly  not 
matched     her     phenomenal     economic 
growth   with   a  corresponding   effort   in 
providing  for  her  own  defense,  putting 
only   eight-tenths  of    1   percent  of   her 
gross  national  pi'oduct  into  defense  ex- 
penditures. Indeed  a  good  deal  of  Japan's 
swift  and  amazing  economic  growth  has 
probably  resulted  from  her  freedom  from 
having  to  worr>'  about  defense  budgets, 
a  luxury  that  has  been  made  possible  of 
course  only  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
Japan  relies  for  her  own  defense  pri- 
marily on  the  United  States,  with  de- 
fensive  military   forces   based   not  only 
in  Japan  but  in  Okinawa.  In  short,  in 
defense  matters  Japan  has  been  largely 
enjoying  a  free  ride. 

Thus  it  follows  that  any  degradation 
of  American  miliUrj'  power  in  the  Far 
East  must  inevitably  result  in  a  corre- 
sponding impairment  in  Japan's  own 
defense.  And  I  do  not  believe  that,  much 
as  we  may  understand  and  even  sympa- 
-  thize  with  the  Japanese  point  of  view, 
we  would  be  doing  either  them  or  our- 
selves any  real  long-run  favor  if  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  return  Okinawa 
to  their  control  undermine  in  any  signi- 
ficant way  our  ability  to  protect  her  se- 
curity, our  own  security,  and  our  joint 
capacity  to  maintain  peace  and  stability 
in  Asia  as  a  whole. 

I  think  it  woiold  be  a  verj-  grave  mis- 
take if  we  were  to  restore  Okinawa  to 
Japan  under  conditions  that  are  bound 
in  some  measure  to  impair  America  s  de- 
fensive power  in  the  Far  East  without 
getting  in  return  from  them  some  kind 
of  commitment  to  make  a  corresponding 
effort  to  increase  their  own  contribution 
to  their  own  defense  as  well  as  to  the 
overall  task  of  maintaining  peace  and 
stability  in  the  orient.  And  therefore.  I 
believe  that  as  part  of  this  Okinawa 
communique  coming  out  later  this  week, 
we  must  insist  at  the  ver>'  least  on  some 
such  statement  of  intent  on  the  part  of 
Prime  Minister  Sato. 

It  wiU  be  argued  that  any  such  in- 
crease in  defensive  militarj-  capabihty  is 
impossible    for    Japan    because    of    the 
clearcut  prohibitions  in  her  present  con- 
stitution. But  as  I  have  already  noted, 
the  constitutional  provision  against  mil- 
itar>'  forces  has  not  prevented  the  devel- 
opment of  armed  forces  that  in  many 
cases  surpass  those  of  most  of  the  other 
Asian  countries.  If  a  hole  has  been  found 
in  the  present  constitution  big  enough 
to    drive    such    effective    "self- defense 
forces"  through,  then  it  certainly  will  be 
large  enough  to  permit  still  other  de- 
velopments that  could  permit  Japan  to 
assume  some  larger  share  of  America's 
current  defense  burden  in  the  Par  East. 
Moreover,  as  I  understand  it.  the  pres- 
ent ban  on  American  combat  operations 
from  bases  located   in   Japanese  home 
territorj'  does  not  apply  if  those  opera- 
tions are  clearly  in  defense  of  Japan  it- 
self. But  where,  exactly,  does  one  draw 
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this  local  defense  line?  I  liave  already 
noted  that  Japan's  sea  'self-defense" 
forces  operate,  in  defense  of  the  home- 
land, thousands  of  miles  away  from  Ja- 
pan's own  coastline.  Surely  we  are  all 
soiJhisticated  enough  to  realize  that 
modern  military  defense  extends  well 
beyond  fighting  the  enemy  on  one's  own 
home  beaches.  Our  involvement  earlier 
in  Korea  and  now  in  Vietnam  arc  in  a 
very  real  sense  military  actions  under- 
taken in  defense  of  our  own  country  and 
our  own  security.  Therefore  does  not  de- 
fense Eigainst  aggression  in  Asia,  and  the 
support  of  peace  and  stability  in  that  es- 
sential part  of  the  globe,  liicewise  repre- 
sent a  very  meaningful  defense  of  Asia's 
most  prosperous  and  productive  coun- 
try? Surely  the  operations  we  have  so 
far  carried  out  from  Okinawa  and  might 
hope  to  be  able  to  carry  out  from  there 
in  the  future,  are  all  related  directly  to 
the  defense  and  serurit!/  of  Japan  it.self. 
no  less  than  of  the  otlier  free  Asian  na- 
tions involved.  So  much  tor  the  consti- 
tutionai  argument. 

-  AlteMmtely.  It  might  also  be  argued 
that  the  vehemence  of  the  political  op- 
position to  the  Sato  government  is  so 
great  and  so  violent  in  Japan  that  no 
such  increased  defense  commitment 
could  ever  be  supported  Well,  if  this  is 
really  so.  then  I  would  think  there  might 
be  a  very  real  question  as  to  how  far 
the  United  States  could  wisely  go  at  all 
'n  reducing  our  defensive  posture  in  an 
area  of  the  world  apparently  teetering 
so  closely  on  the  brink  of  control  by  an 
almost  pathologically  anti-American 
majority. 

What  I  am  proposing  here  is  obviously 
not  something  that  we  can  hope  to  be 
able  to  spell  out  in  detail  within  the  next 
2  or  3  days  It  would  take  time,  and  the 
political  realities  and  the  strength  of  the 
Japanese  opposition  cannot  of  course  be 
ignored  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific.  But 
there  are  still  another  2  years,  presum- 
ably, before  the  projected  transfer  will 
take  place.  And  if  we  are  not  going  to  be 
entirely  precise  about  how  we  propose  to 
make  the  Okinawan  bases  nuclear-free 
and  how  we  propose  not  to  operate  out 
of  them  except  after  "prior  consultation" 
with  the  Japanese,  until  1972,  then  I  see 
no  very  great  problem  in  a  similar  delay 
in  spelling  out  with  precision  just  what 
corresponding  increase  in  her  own  cap- 
abilities Japan  will  be  prepared  to  make 
to  offset  whatever  degradation  in 
American  defensive  power  will  result 
from  turning  over  Okinawa. 

All  that  is  important.  I  believe,  at  this 
juncture  is  that  the  initial  commimique 
should  clearly  spell  out  Japan's  Inten- 
tion to  move  in  this  cooperative  direc- 
tion. This,  as  I  see  it,  must  be  the  vital 
quid  pro  quo  in  this  particular  transac- 
tir  ..  And  unless  we  Incorporate  it  at  the 
outset,  we  shall  certainly  not  get  an- 
other opportunity  to  do  so  at  any  later 
date:   that  tnuch  is  sure. 

Actually,  to  a  very  large  extent  what 
I  am  suggesting  here  appears  from  some 
of  the  press  accounts  to  be  not  so  very 
far  removed  from  what  Prime  Minister 
Sato  himself  has  been  hinting  at  on 
several  recent  occasions.  Although  in- 
sisting that  the  Okinawan  bases,  once 
they  have  reverted,  must  conform — In 


the  letter — to  the  same  restrictions  that 
now  apply  to  other  American  bases  in 
Japan  proper,  Mr.  Sato  has  left  himself 
a  certain  amount  of  leeway.  There  has 
been  an  Implication,  for  example,  as  I 
read  it,  that  perhaps  nuclear  weapons 
might  be  allowed  to  be  reintroduced  in 
Olcinawa  in  time  of  serious  emergency. 
And  there  has  also  been  a  hint  that 
Japan  might  even  be  willing  to  permit 
some  military  operations  out  of  Okinawa 
without  "prior  consultation"  in  certain 
nearby  areas,  with  even  the  added  hint 
that  if  necessity  still  requires  it  by  the 
time  1972  rolls  around,  the  Japanese 
self-defense  perimeter  for  Okinawan 
operations  might  even  be  stretched  a  bit 
farther  to  include  South  Vietnam. 

Thus,  to  the  extent  that  Mr.  Sato  is 
suggesting  that  reversion  of  Okinawa  to 
Japan  will  not  really  reduce  America's 
defensive  capability  in  the  Pacific  as 
much  as  we  might  expect,  there  would 
of  course  be  less  need  for  any  corre- 
sponding Japanese  action  to  fill  the  re- 
sulting gap  with  efforts  of  their  own. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  .some  of  these 
vague  press  hints,  I  take  it  that  to  get 
ihe  communique  accepted  by  the  Japa- 
nese people  there  will  almost  certainly 
have  to  be  some  impairment  in  our 
capabilities  in  operating  out  of  our  Oki- 
nawan bases;  and  at  this  point,  it  seem.s 
to  me  that  we  must  convince  the  Japa- 
nese that  to  get  the  deal  accepted  by  the 
American  people  as  well,  what  is  needed 
is  a  basic  expression  of  willingless  on 
their  part  to  pull  a  correspondingly 
greater  share  of  tlie  overall  load,  so  tliat 
our  common  mutual  defence  in  the  Ori- 
ent will  remain  essentially  unimpaired 
and  intact. 

There  are.  I  think,  a  number  of  ways 
in  which  this  might  be  accomplished. 
There  might,  for  example,  be  increased 
Japanese  air  patrols,  or  antisubmarine 
surface  operations.  Almost  certainly  we 
might  hope  to  be  able  to  look  to  Japan 
to  supply  .some  of  the  personnel  that 
might  be  required  in  any  international 
peacekeeping  force  that  might  someday 
be  agreed  to  for  South  Vietnam.  We 
would  certainly  want  to  look  toward 
Japan  to  assume  a  greater  measure  of 
the  financial  costs  of  foreign  aid.  and 
new  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
programs,  not  only  in  Southeast  Asia, 
but  in  Korea,  Indonesia,  and  other  free 
countries  in  the  Par  East. 

There  is  really  nothing  new  or  unique 
in  this  suggestion  that  in  return  for  our 
willingness  to  give  Okinawa  back  to  full 
Japanese  control  we  ask  the  Japanese 
to  prepare  to  assume  a  greater  metisure 
of  the  burden  we  have  thus  far  been 
largely  carrying  alone  in  behalf  of  peace, 
progress,  and  stability  in  the  Orient.  This 
is  in  fact  the  substance  of  our  most  im- 
portant new  departure  in  foreign  policy 
in  the  Nixon  administration,  the  so- 
called  Guam  Doctrine  enunciated  last 
summer.  As  we  move  to  reduce  our  own 
overseas  commitments,  and  to  lower  our 
world  "profile, '  we  seek  to  persuade  oth- 
ers to  assume  a  larger  and  more  effective 
share  of  the  common  load,  so  that  the 
sum  total  of  the  forces  for  peace  and 
freedom  remains  firm.  This  is  what  we 
have  been  trying  to  do  for  some  time — 
not  too  successfully,  I  am  afraid — In 


NATO.  It  Is  what  we  are  now  in  the 
process  of  doing  In  Vietnam,  with  our 
"Vietnamlzation "  of  the  conflict  there 
And  it  is  what  we  would  hope  to  be  able 
to  do  in  the  Pacific  generallj',  by  per- 
suading the  greatest  industrial  nation  in 
Asia,  our  friend  and  ally,  Japan,  to  take 
over  an  increasingly  larger  share  of  this 
common  burden  in  her  own  particular 
section  of  the  globe.  If  we  are  now  to 
start  backing  away  from  the  role  of  be- 
ing the  world's  policeman,  then  at  the 
very  least  we  are  going  to  have  to  get 
to  work  recruiting  and  training  some 
auxiliary  world  policemen  to  take  our 
place.  Othei-wise  international  law  and 
order  would  collapse  for  want  of  effec- 
tive enforcement. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  best  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  would  be  some  kind 
of  expanded  or  reinforced  Asian  regional 
defense  arrangement,  similar  to  the 
NATO  structure  in  Europe,  in  which 
botii  Japan  and  ourselves  could  work  as 
members  in  much  the  same  way  we  have 
worked  with  West  Germany  and  other 
regional  allies  in  the  mutual  defense  of 
Western  Europe.  Such  an  arrangement 
might  be  created,  for  example,  by  an 
expansion  of  either  the  present  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization — 
SEATO — of  which  Japan  is  not  a  mem- 
ber, or  tlie  rather  informal  Asian  and 
Pacific  Council — ASPAC — to  which 
Japan  belongs,  but  whicli  as  an  organiza- 
tion has  no  present  military  mission. 

If  such  an  improved  Asian  regional  de- 
fense organization  were  set  up.  with  a 
standing  military  committee  similar  to 
the  one  that  operates  for  NATO,  a  ma- 
chinery would  thereby  be  created  in 
which  consultation  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  as  well  as  with  all  the 
other  regional  pact  members,  would  take 
place  on  a  regular,  continuing  basis  on 
all  the  current  and  developing  military 
problems  and  threats  in  Asia.  In  addition 
it  is  likely  that,  for  normal  military  op- 
erations at  any  rate,  both  the  Japanese 
and  the  United  States  Governments 
would  delegate  to  their  permanent  repre- 
sentatives on  this  committee  a  measure 
of  authority  with  regard  to  participation 
in  such  joint  operations.  Thus  I  can 
visualize  that  the  requirement  of  "prior 
consultations'"  with  regard  to  operating 
out  of  our  Okinawan  and  Japanese  bases 
after  their  reversion  might  turn  out  in 
the  end  not  really  to  involve  any  ap- 
preciable delay — as  was  the  case  with  the 
Pueblo — because  the  consultations  had 
preceded  the  emergencies  as  well  as  fol- 
lowed them. 

All  that  we  would  need  to  get  this 
movement  started,  and  what  we  should 
have  made  clear  this  week  as  part  of  the 
overall  agreement  between  the  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister,  would  be  a  clear 
expression  on  the  part  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Prime  Minister  to  work  to- 
ward this  mutual  cooperation  in  defense 
matters  in  Asia  as  part  of  the  under- 
standing relating  to  the  return  of  Okin- 
awa to  Japanese  sovereignty. 

It  is  certainly  ironic,  but  none  the  less 
true,  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  today,  that 
our  best  hope  for  maintaining  peace  and 
stability  lies  in  working  cooperatively 
with  two  able  and  energetic  countries 
who  were  our  enemes  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 


tury ago.  In  spite  of  past  differences  and 
.some  current  difficulties,  the  fact  remains 
that  lasting  peace  and  prosperity  in  Asia 
requires  that  we  work  closely  with  Japan. 
The  suggestions  which  I  have  made  in 
these  remarks  will,  I  hope,  be  seriously 
considered  at  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

Faced  with  a  strong  Japanese  demand 
for  the  return  of  Okinawa,  we  have  here 
today  a  unique  opportunity  to  enlist 
their  support,  in  return  for  our  accession 
to  their  request,  in  the  promotion  of 
an  absolutely  vital  common  endeavor.  If 
•,ve  let  this  opportimity  slip  through  our 
lingers  to  achieve  this  very  significant 
advance  in  constructing  a  framework  for 
effective  mutual  security  in  Asia,  we  may 
never  find  another  similar  opportimity. 
But  properly  handled,  we  can  use  these 
discussions  over  the  future  of  Okinawa 
!n  promote  a  new  and  imprecented  degree 
of  cooperation  between  the  United  States 
.ind  Japan  in  pursuit  of  the  peace  and 
:reedom  which  it  must  always  be  our 
principal  objective  to  promote. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  very  happy  to 
icld   to   my  distinguished  friend,   the 
entleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  10 
ears  ago  I  wrote  my  doctoral  disserta- 
'  ion  on  American  Far  Eastern  policy  dur- 
.!ig  the  1930's. 

In  my  academic  life,  before  coming  to 
•his  great  House  of  Representatives,  I 
ong  preached  to  mv  students  the  same 
"lieme  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
:  1  om  New  York,  has  been  discussing  this 
;.tternoon. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  ex- 
cellent and  well-thought-out  statement 
ilwelling  on  our  policy,  one  which  should 
lave  been  pursued  by  this  Government  of 
■urs  not  in  1969  but  back  in  1959.  I  hope 
t  IS  not  too  late  and  I  want  to  commend 
he  gentleman  and  wish  to  identify  my- 
flf  with  his  remarks. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
ery  grateful  for  the  very  generous  re- 
: narks  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
lio  is  a  colleague  of  mine  on  the  Com- 
Miittee  on  Armed  Ser'vices.  I  am  inter- 
1  .sted  in  what  he  says  about  a  doctoral 
'liesis.  As  one  who  never  succeeded  in 
getting  his  Ph.  D.  at  Harvard.   I  am 
empted    perhaps    to   submit   these    re- 
;narks,  if  he  thinks  r-o  well  of  them,  so 
•hat  perhaps  I  can  make  up  for  that 
■mission. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman 
:hat  this  is  an  area  that  does  pose  some 
..•nportant  questions  and  while  perhaps 
e  should  have  pursued  this  earlier.  I  do 
not  really  feel  it  is  too  late.  I  gather, 
;us  I  tried  to  indicate  in  my  remarks,  that 
•here  is  going  to  be  some  ambiguity  and 
uzziness  in  the  communique  and  that 
iierhaps  there  will  be  continuing  consul- 
"ations  between  now  and  1972. 

Perhaps  if  we  in  this  House  spell  out 
i'ur  feelings,  and  I  think  we  have  a  very 
important  right  to  be  heard,  it  may 
reach  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  ave- 
nue and  perhaps  if  not  on  Friday,  at 
least  on  some  later  date,  something  along 
'his  line  will  be  worked  Into  the  final 
agreement.  At  least  I  certainly  hope  so. 
I  v.elcome  the  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 


■WELCOME    TO    A    BILLION-DOLLAR 
FARM  CUSTOMER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  nilnois  (Mr.  Pindley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  today  welcome  to 
our  shores  the  distinguished  leader  of  our 
partner  of  the  Pacific,  Prime  Minister 
Sato  of  Japan. 

In  the  years  since  World  War  II,  Japan 
has  been  our  patient  and  loyal  friend  and 
a  progressive  influence  in  world  economic 
development,  especially  in  Asia. 

The  time  has  come  to  cement  this  rela- 
tionship, and  I  express  the  hope  that 
President  Nixon  will  take  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Sato's  visit  to  announce  plans  to 
eliminate  the  two  most  prominent 
sources  of  potential  dlfBculty — the  status 
of  Okinawa  and  the  proposed  agreement 
which  would  restrict  Japan's  textile  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  did  not  participate 
in  World  War  with  any  thought  of  terri- 
torial expansion.  Today,  a  quarter- 
century  after  the  war's  end,  we  should 
announce  plans  to  restore  to  Japan  at 
an  early  date  political  control  over 
Okinawa.  Further  delay  will  serve  only 
to  intensify  political  feeling  in  Japan  and 
po.ssibly  even  jeopardize  the  survival  of 
Mr.  Sato's  government,  whose  policies 
have  been  almost  without  exception  en- 
tirely cordial  to  U.S.  Interests. 

At  the  same  time,  the  proposal  voiced 
frequently  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Stans  in  support  of  restrictions  on  textile 
imports  should  be  scrapped.  It  would 
threaten  our  billion-dollar  farm  market 
in  Japan  and  also  Injure  the  interests  of 
U.S.  consumers. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Sato's  arrival, 
it  might  be  well  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  consider  certain  actions  that 
have  been  taken  to  facilitate  improved 
relations  between  our  two  countries.  The 
forthright  steps  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  reprice  certain  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  meet  world  com- 
petition certainly  must  be  included  as 
significant.  The  Agriculture  Department's 
action  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  sales  of  many  agricultural  com- 
modities to  Japan,  including  soybeans, 
feed  grains,  and  wheat.  This  aggressive 
market  action  was  necessary  because  of 
the  keen  competition  for  cash  markets. 
There  are  many  other  nations  anx- 
ious to  get  their  hands  on  Japanese  yen. 
Further,  our  efforts  in  Japan  to  liber- 
alize certain  nontariff  restrictions  on  our 
trade  have  met  with  some  success.  Japan 
is  our  No.  1  customer  for  farm  commodi- 
ties. While  there  has  been  a  slight  re- 
duction in  recent  years,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  projections  calling 
for  sales  of  agricultural  produce  of  $1 
billion  this  year  will  be  achieved. 

Specifically,  liberalization  of  restric- 
tions has  been  extended  to  grapefruit, 
prime  beef,  lemon  juice,  soybeans,  and 
soybean  meal. 

However,  while  the  trend  in  Japan  is 
toward  liberalization,  a  contrasting  trend 
in  some  quarters  In  this  coimtry  raises 
the  specter  of  a  reversal  in  our  traditional 
role  of  moving  toward  freer  trade.  This 
is  illustrated  by  an  apparently  ever-wid- 
ening wedge  of  protectionist  sentiment. 


An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  drive 
toward  a  textile  agreement  which,  while 
supposedly  voluntary  in  nature,  would 
if  accepted  actually  be  mandatory.  This 
move  would  limit  Japan's  potential  sales 
of  textiles  in  the  U.S.  market.  It  would  be 
a  step  backward— not  forward— in  world 
trade  relations. 

We  need  look  no  further  to  prove  the 
regressive,  unjustified  nature  of  the  tex- 
tile proposal  than  to  examine  a  report  of 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  which  has 
affirmed  that  the  U.S.  textile  industry  has 
not  suffered  unduly  as  a  result  of  im- 
ports from  Japan.  Indeed,  an  exhaustive 
and  comprehensive  report  by  the  Com- 
mission, issued  just  last  year,  concluded 
that  U.S.  textile  and  apparel  industries 
have  enjoyed  a  period  of  imparalleled 
growth  since  the  early  1960's. 

There  are  some  cases  of  hardship  in 
the  textile  industry  and  persuasive  argu- 
ments can  be  made  for  adjustments  in 
existing  arrangements.  Since  the  issu- 
ance of  the  Commission's  report,  there 
have  been  substantial  increases  in  Japa- 
nese exports  to  this  country  and  certain 
realinements  may  need  to  be  made. 
Nonetheless,  an  across-the-board  limita- 
tion of  textile  sales  to  the  United  States 
could  trigger  a  reaction  an  Japan  which 
would  jeopardize  our  trade,  and  particu- 
larly our  agricultural  markets. 

President  Nixon  has  indicated  that  he 
intends  to  pursue  a  course  leading  to  an 
increase  in  trade.  In  view  of  the  Tariff 
Commissions  report,  textiles  should  not 
be  made  an  exception  in  administration 

policy. 

Let  us  not  force  Japan  to  consider 
means  of  retaliation  on  trade  matters. 
How  she  might  retaliate — or  whether 
she  would  at  all — we  do  not  know.  But, 
we  all  are  well  aware  that  there  is  a 
surplus  on  world  cash  markets  of  vir- 
tually all  farm  commodities — and  Japan 
always  pays  cash. 

Japan  and  the  United  States  are  each 
the  best  foreign  customer  of  the  other. 
We  should  be  careful  lest  hasty  or 
thoughtless  action  be  taken  to  interfere 
with  this  relationship. 

My  home  State  of  Illinois  is  a  prin- 
cipal exporter  of^arm  commodities  to 
Japan,  supplying  #maj or  source  of  soy- 
beans for  export.  In  1968.  Japan's  total 
soybean  purchases  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $218  million. 

But  our  entire  Nation  would  suffer, 
not  just  Illinois,  if  any  impediments  to 
increased  trade  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  such  as  textile  import 
quotas,  were  i.ermitted  to  remain  in  the 
path  of  negotiators. 

One  prime  consideration  must  be  the 
Impact  on  our  balance-of -payments  posi- 
tion of  a  billion  dollars  in  U.S.  farm  ex- 
ports to  the  Japanese. 

In  the  past  quarter-century.  Japan  has 
made  great  strides  forward  in  improving 
the  diet  of  her  people.  Their  great  ener- 
gies have  helped  their  nation  rise  from 
the  ashes  of  war  to  the  position  of  the 
third  most  industrialized  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Recently,  Japan  has  initiated  actions 
to  implement  a  form  of  foreign  aid  to 
her  neighbors  in  Southeast  Asia.  This 
most  recent  step  is  a  sure  sign  of  Ja- 
pan's maturing  approach  t  award  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  We  may  ex- 
pect this  approach   to  be  continually 
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broadened  as  the  nature  of  the  Ameri- 
can presence  in  Southeast  Asia  changes. 
As  these  developments  occur.  It  is  vit- 
ally important  that  the  United  States 
base  its  own  policies  upon  a  realistic 
evaluation  of  our  own  long-term  inter- 
ests. If  we  do  so,  I  am  confident  that  our 
trade  policies  will  recognize  the  increas- 
ing significance  and  value  of  our  great 
friend  and  trading  partner.  Japan. 


PROBLEMS  OP  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ariaona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  time  has  come  for  an 
objective  study  of  the  problems  facing 
American  Indijins — a  study  on  a  high 
level  in  which  the  Indians  themselves 
will  participate.. 

Accordingly,  J  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today,  tog^her  with  24  of  my  col- 
leagues represeilting  12  Western  States, 
to  provide  for  a  white  House  Conference 
on  Iildian  Affairs. 

Ho'pefully,  this  conference  will  be  held 
sometime  befora  July  of  next  year  and 
will  provide  a  national  forum  for  the 
consideration  of  [pressing  problems  in  the 
field  of  Indian  Affairs  as  well  as  recom- 
mendations fori  the  solution  of  those 
problems. 

While  the  Indian  problem  is  na- 
tional in  scope,  perhaps  its  most  obvious 
manifestation  is  in  those  Western  States 
having  large  reservation  populations. 
For  example,  there  are  more  Indians  re- 
siding in  Arizoma  than  in  any  other 
State.  One  particular  reservation  in  our 
State  contains  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  Indian  lana  in  the  United  States. 

But  this  bill  was  not  introduced  with 
the  intent  of  benefiting  only  the  Indians 
of  Arizona  or  ^Vlaska,  or  providing  a 
lians  of  Washington  or 
introduced  to  stimulate 
toward  meeting  the 
\merican  Indians,  rec- 
ognizing that  th^y  do  not  partake  of  the 
artificial  homogeneity  which  we  often 
tend  to  ascribe  to  them. 

If  the  support  that  has  been  exhibited 
thus  far  is  any  Uidication.  I  am  confident 
that  the  House  will  act  without  delay  on 
this  important  legislation. 

The  bill  referred  to  above  follows: 
H.R.   14859 
A  bill  to  provide  for  a  White  House  confer- 
ence on  Indian  Affairs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  appro- 
priations are  hereby  authorized,  as  set  forth 
in  sections  2  and  3,  to  enable  the  President 
to  hold  In  the  city  of  Washington.  District 
of  Columbia,  before  June  30.  1970,  a  con- 
ference broadly  representative  of  Interested 
citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  to  be 
called  the  Whltje  House  Conference  on  In- 
dian Affairs,  to  consider  and  report  to  the 
President  on  significant  and  pressing  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  Indian  life,  and  to  make 
recommendations  directed  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems. 

GRANTS     FOR     STATE     CONFERENCES     ON      INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  To  assist  each  eligible  State  to 
bring  together,  prior  to  the  White  He  use 
Conference  on  Indian  Affairs,  interested  cltl- 
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zens  to  discuss  problems  In  the  State  and 
make  recommendations  for  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  at  local.  State,  and  Federal 
levels,  there  Is  hereby  autborl2ied  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  stun  of  $100,000.  Sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  al- 
lotted to  eligible  States  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  population  of  Indians,  whether  or 
not  subject  to  Federal  administration,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  figures  certified  by  the 
United  States  Bureavi  of  the  Census,  except 
that  no  State's  allotment  shall  be  less  than 
$1,500.  Eligible  States  are  those  having  a 
meaningful  Indian  population 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
shall  pay.  through  the  disbursing  facilities 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  Its  allotment  to  each  eligible  State 
which,  through  its  Governor  or  other  State 
official  designated  by  the  Governor,  under- 
takes to  accept  and  use  the  sums  so  paid  ex- 
clusively for  the  purpose  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (a) .  and  to  make  a  rep>ort  of  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  State  confer- 
ence for  use  by  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence- on  Indian  Affairs.  Sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  January  1.  1971,  and  any  such 
sums  remaining  unpaid  to  the  States  or  un- 
obligated by  them  as  of  that  date  shall  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

FEDERAL     ADMINISTRATIVE     EXPENSES 

Sec.  3.  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1970. 
and  June  30.  1971.  .such  sums  as  Congress  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act.  including  the  expenses  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  making  available 
to  the  public  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Conference  The  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  also  au- 
thorized to  accept  funds,  equipment,  and  fa- 
cilities donated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Con- 
ference and  to  use  the  same  in  accordance 
with  such  purpose. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpo.ses  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  the  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Giiam;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Indian"  shall  include  Eski- 
mos and  Aleuts. 


THE    FIRST    AMENDMENT    TO    THE 
CONSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  O'Har.a*  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  intent  upon 
beint^  the  first  administration  to  success- 
fully suspend  the  workings  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  first  amendment,  among  other 
guarantees,  protects  freedom  of  the  press 
and  of  other  forms  of  expression.  But 
for  the  past  few  days,  the  highest  officials 
of  the  administration,  working  in  ap- 
parent close  coordination,  have  launched 
an  all-out  attack  upon  that  freedom — 
and  they  are  making  it  perfectly  plain 
that  their  only  "beef"  with  the  press  is 
that  it  does  not  give  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration the  "objective  coverage"  that 
Kosygin  can  expect  from  Pravda,  Nasser 
from  Al  Ahram,  or  Hitler  got  from  the 
Voelkischer  Beobachter. 

The  campaign  began,  as  everj'one  now 
knows,  with  Vice  President  Agnew's 
speech  of  last  Thursday,  in  which  he  de- 
nounced the  television  news  commenta- 
tors   for    "making   .sure    the   President's 


plea  for  national  unity  would  be  chal- 
lenged." 

The  Vice  President  then  clearly  ut- 
tered an  unmistakable  threat,  when  he 
said  it  was  time  the  television  network.*; 
should  be  made  more  responsive  to  the 
sounds  the  Vice  President  keeps  hearing 
from  the  silent  majority. 

Let  me  reiterate.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Vice  President  did  not  content  himself 
with  urging  the  networks  to  be  more 
responsive.  He  said  they  should  be  madf- 
more  responsive.  I  also  heard  his  dis- 
avowal of  any  thought  of  censorship,  but 
what  he  said  about  making  network.s 
say  what  he  wants  them  to  say  sounded 
so  loud  to  my  ears  that  I  had  some  diffi- 
culty detecting  any  convincing  guaran- 
tees against  censorship. 

But  the  Vice  President  was  only  the 
first  salvo  in  the  weekend  barrage  of 
threat  and  intimidation  directed  at  the 
news  media.  According  to  some  ver\ 
scanty  press  reports,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  ai-sc) 
expressed  the  view  that  the  eastern  re- 
porters are  adherents  of  some  mysteriou.- 
new  culture  which  apparently  render.- 
them  incapable  of  reporting  accurately. 

Prom  the  Vice  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment the  operation  quickly  escalated  up 
the  power  ladder.  The  next,  and  most  om- 
inous voice  thus  far.  was  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. Dean  Burch.  former  chairman  ol 
the  Republican  National  Committee 
Chairman  Burch.  anned  with  the  FCC  s 
vacue  but  friRhtening  power  over  broad- 
cast licenses,  seconded  what  the  Vice 
President  said — a  seconding  speech 
which  would  hardly  be  overlooked  by  the 
television  and  radio  broadcasters. 

Finally,  movinj;  to  the  top  of  the  power 
ladder  there  came  the  broadest  and  most 
explicit  threat  of  them  all.  from  Herb 
Klein,  the  President's  director  of  com- 
mimications.  Mr.  Klein,  presumably  in 
expanding  on  the  "open  administration" 
policy  we  heard  so  much  talk  about, 
said: 

All  the  news  media  need  to  reexamine  it- 
self In  the  lormat  it  has  and  its  approach 
to  problems  of  news,  to  meet  the  curreir. 
issues  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Klein  made  it  perfectly  clear  that 
he  included  the  newspapers  in  this 
sweeping  proposal,  and  then  he  removed 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  what  he  was 
proposing  when  he  said : 

If  you  look  at  the  problems  you  have  today 
and  you  fail  to  continue  to  examine  them 
you  do  Invite  the  Government  to  come  in 

Mr.  Klein  made  a  very  perfunctory 
genuflection  toward  the  Constitution  by 
adding  that  he  would  not  like  to  see 
that  happen,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  %vas 
he  who  made  the  threat. 

According  to  the  news  accounts — Mr. 
Klein  later  stated  that  any  industry 
which  fails  to  examine  itself  opens  the 
door  for  imscrupulous  politicians  to 
move  in. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  now,  as  I  have 
suggested  in  a  letter  I  have  today  writ- 
ten to  the  President,  that  he  open  the 
door  to  let  at  least  one  "unscrupulous 
politician" — Mr.  Herb  Klein — out.  If  the 
President's  director  of  commimica- 
tions  thinks  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  would  for  one  second 
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support  the  kind  of  threats  and  intimi- 
dation that  he  and  others  in  the  Nixon 
administration  are  making  toward  a  free 
press,  then  he  does  not  imderstand  that 
dociunent.  and  he  is  manifestly  unquali- 
fied to  keep  his  oath  to  uphold  and  de- 
fend it. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  but  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  have  the  authority  to  re- 
move the  Vice  President,  and  the  views 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  are  barely  relevant. 

I  have,  however,  urged  the  President 
to  request  the  resignation  of  Dean  Burch, 
.since  he,  too,  occupies  a  very  powerful 
position  in  relation  to  the  news  media, 
and  he.  too,  has  demonstrated  a  total 
unfitness  to  occupy  this  delicate  and 
powerful  post. 

The  world,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  had  re- 
cent experiences  with  a  government 
which  believed  that  "national  luxity"  was 
.so  important  that  communications 
media  had  to  be  made  to  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  "public  will" — as  inter- 
preted, of  course,  by  the  national  leader. 
On  October  4,  1933,  Nazi  Germany 
adopted  a  press  law  which  said,  in  part, 
that  editors  had  to  "keep  out  of  the 
newspapers  anything  which  in  any  man- 
ner is  misleading  to  the  public,  mixes  sel- 
fish aims  with  community  aims,  tends  to 
weaken  the  strength  of  the  German 
Reich,  outwardly  or  inwardly,  the  com- 
mon will  of  the  German  people,  the  de- 
fense of  Germany,  its  culture  and  econ- 
omy— or  offends  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  Germany." 

I  am  well  aware  that  Mr.  Klein  and 
the  Vice  President  have  both  strenuously 
denied  that  they  have  any  censorship  in 
mind,  and  Mr.  Klein  has  shed  a  few  plas- 
tic tears  about  how  he  would  "regret" 
seeing  the  Government  move  in.  But,  Mr. 
Sjjeaker,  whatever  the  good  intentions  of 
these  gentlemen,  they  are  the  kind  of 
cood  intentions  which  can  only  pave  the 
road  to  repres.sion.  thought  control,  and 
a  loss  of  our  most  fundamental  freedoms. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  let  me  say  I  do 
not  want  to  be  understood  as  suggesting 
that  the  news  media  have  all  been  con- 
sistently fair  in  every  word  they  have 
written  or  televised.  Of  course,  there  are 
h'oman  weaknesses  displayed  by  the  news 
commentators  and  the  editors  and  the 
publishers  in  every  single  one  of  the 
media.  They  are  human  beings,  and,  like 
Vice  Presidents  and  like  presidential 
public  relations  men,  they  have  their 
own  individual  views.  These  views  color 
their  work,  just  as  Agnew's  views  and 
Klein's  views  affect  their  judgments.  The 
point  which  the  Vice  President  and  Herb 
Klein  seem  to  have  missed  altogether  is 
that  in  a  free  society,  with  a  free  press, 
Government  officials  should  not  expect 
the  media  of  communications  to  be 
neutral." 

Criticism,  even  unfair  criticism,  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  game.  If  they  do 
not  like  to  be  criticized,  they  should  get 
out  of  public  life.  If  they  are  going  to 
stay  in  public  life,  then  they  should  get 
used  to  the  basic  facts  of  that  life — and 
free  vigorous  criticism  by  and  in  the 
press  is  one  of  those  facts. 
If    they    do    not  like    the    heat,    Mr. 


Speaker,  then  they  should  take  the  ad- 
vice President  after  President  has  foimd 
valida,  and  get  out  of  the  kitchen — not 
try  to  bank  the  fires  of  democracy  in 
order  to  make  it  cooler  for  the  cooks  we 
have  temporarily  hired. 

No  one  has  drafted  Richard  Nixon  to 
be  President,  nor  has  anyone  told  these 
other  gentlemen  that  they  must  serve 
their  country  in  powerful  and  highly  paid 
posts,  whether  they  want  to  or  not. 
Richard  Nixon  has  striven  and  fought 
and  campaigned  for  the  office  he  now 
holds  for  most  of  the  past  15  years.  He 
finally  won  it,  and  I  honor  him  for  win- 
ning it.  But  in  his  own  long  political 
career,  he  certainly  made  ample  and 
vigorous  use  of  the  right  our  system  gives 
everyone  to  criticize  those  in  public  of- 
fice. 

Private  citizen  Nixon  used  his  ample 
powers  of  analysis  and  description  to 
castigate  many  an  officeholder  in  his 
time,  from  Presidents  on  downward.  I 
have  never  heard  from  him  or  from  his 
associates  before  the  notion  that  office- 
holders should  be  immune  from  criti- 
cism. The  fact  that  he  has  finally  won 
an  election  on  his  own  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  now  time  to  end  all  the  criti- 
cism, and  cloak  the  Presidency  in  an  in- 
visible armor  of  immunity  from  dissent. 
Freedom  of  speech  is  not  something 
we  guarantee  to  Republicans  or  to  Demo- 
crats alone.  It  is  not  a  right  we  reserve 
for  use  only  when  one  part  or  the  other 
is  in  office.  It  is  more  important  than 
either  party.  It  is  more  necessary  to  the 
working  of  our  free  institutions  than  any 
of  our  other  rights.  It  is  vital  to  our  con- 
tinued survival  as  a  free  nation. 

If  the  leaders  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration do  not  realize  what  they  are  sug- 
gesting and  what  the  consequences  of 
following  their  suggestions  woiUd  be  to 
our  entire  constitutional  system,  then 
they  should,  as  Mr.  Klein  suggests,  "re- 
examine their  approach."  and  perhaps 
they  should  all  get  out  of  public  life  and 
go  into  some  career  where  they  will  be 
happier. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  17,  1969] 
Nixon    Aide   Wideks   Criticisim    on   News — 
KL..IN    SAYS    All    Media    Need    To    Re- 
examine Coverage— Disclaims  Ant  Threat 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 
Washington.  November  16. — President 
Nixon's  director  ol  communications.  Herbert 
G.  Klein,  widened  the  Administration's  crit- 
icism of  news  coverage  today  to  Include  all 
news  media,  not  Just  television. 

Referring  to  Vice  President  Agnew's  cen- 
sure of  news  commentators  on  television 
networks  Thtirsday  night.  Mr.  Klein  said: 
"I  think  you  can  go  beyond  that.  All  of 
the  news  media  needs  to  re-examine  itself 
in  the  format  It  has  and  Its  approach  to 
problems  of  news,  to  meet  the  current  is- 
sues of  the  day." 

Mr.  Klein.  Interviewed  on  the  C.B.S.  pro- 
gram "Face  the  Nation."  said:  "I  Include 
the  newspapers  very  thoroughly  In  this,  as 
well  as  the  networks — if  you  look  at  the 
problems  you  have  today  and  you  fall  to 
continue  to  examine  them,  you  do  Invite 
the  Government  to  come  in.  I  would  not  like 
to  see  that  happen." 

Reached  by  telephone  later.  Mr.  Klein  said 
that  any  Industry  failing  to  examine  Itself 
"opens  the  door  for  unscrupulous  politicians 
to  move  in."  He  said  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion had  no  intention  to  do  so  and  that 
his    remarks    were    an    observation,    not    a 


ttu-eat.  He  said  he  did  not  have  a  specific 
method  of  Government  intervention  in 
mind. 

On  the  television  program.  Mr.  Klein  said. 
"I  think  there  is  a  legitimate  question  to 
l>e  debated  within  the  Industry,  and  I  would 
be  opposed  to  Government  participation  in 
It.  but  within  the  Industry,  as  to  whether 
we  are  doing  a  good  enough  job.  whether 
we  are  being  objective  enough,  and  whether 
we  ought  not  to  spend  more  time  In  self- 
examlnatlon." 

Mr.  Klein,  a  former  repwrter  and  editor, 
said  In  the  telephone  Interview  that  this 
was  part  of  a  theme  he  had  expounded  at 
various   times   over   the  past  six   years. 

President  Agnew  was  speaking  on  lils  own 
when  he  criticized  television  news  commen- 
tators Thursday,  but  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents speech  reflected  a  widely  held  view  in 
the  top  levels  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 
Mr.  Klein  also  said  that  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident had  informed  the  President  that  he 
was  going  to  make  the  speech  and  toid  Mr. 
Nixon  what  the  subject  would  be. 

Time  magazine  reported  last  night  that 
the  President  had  ordered  Mr.  Agnew  to 
make  the  speech  and  had  assigned  Patrick 
Buchanan,  one  of  the  President's  speech 
writers,  to  write  it. 

White  House  sources  said  last  night  that 
they  believed  that  Cynthia  Rosenwald.  who 
wTites  speeches  for  Mr.  Agnew.  had  drafted 
the  speech  and  that  the  Vice  President  him- 
self had  done  considerable  work  on  It. 

On  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Klein  reiterated  Mr.  Agnews  cri'.- 
icism  of  W.  Avere;i  Harnman.  who  had  been 
President  Johnsoii's  chief  negotiator  at  the 
Pans  peace  talks. 

Mr  Klein  said  'it  was  obvious  that  he  was 
the  first  voice  and  the  only  public  voice 
which  came  on  immedla.tely  after  the  Presi- 
dent's speech,  tha'.  it  would  be  a  form  of 
rebuttal,  that  If  you  look  at  any  statement 
he  made,  none  have  been  In  favor  ol  policies 
that  the  President  has  had.  ' 

Mr.  Klein  was  a.sked  to  specify  what  mili- 
tary concessions  the  Vice  President  had  m 
mind  when  he  said  Thursday  that  the  period 
while  Mr.  Harriman  was  the  chief  negotiator 
m  Paris  was  one  "in  which  the  United  States 
swapped  some  of  ihe  greatest  military  con- 
cessions in  the  history  of  warfare  for  an 
enemy  agreement  on  the  shape  of  the  bar- 
gaining table." 

SCOTT  JOINS  IN   criticism 

Senator  Hugh  Scott,  the  Republican  lead- 
er from  Pennsvlvania,  appeared  on  ABC  's 
"Issues  and  Answers"  with  more  criticism  of 
the  news  media  and  Mr.  Harriman. 

Senator  Soott  said  of  Mr.  Harriman  that 
"having  been  .Embassador  at  the  time  when 
peace  efforts  did  not  work  and  the  war  was 
escalated,  it  is  very  important  for  him.  as  a 
public  official,  somehow  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  he  really  was  more  successful  than 
in  fact  he  was." 

The  Senator  said,  however,  that  he  did  not 
know  what  the  Vice  President  was  talking 
about  in  his  charge  of  swapping  military  con- 
cessions for  the  shape  of  the  bargaining  table. 
"He  may  have  referred  to  the  suspension 
of  the  boinbtng.  for  example."  Senator  Scott 
said  "He  may  have  referred  to  this  rtunored 
drawback  which  may  or  may  not  exist  in  the 
limitation  of  our  offensive  operations  He 
would  have  more  information  than  I  do.  but 
I  don't  know  what  that  is." 

Senator  Scott  generally  supported  Mr  Ag- 
new's criticism  of  television  news. 

"What  he  said  was  firm."  the  Senator  said. 
"It  opened  up  a  dialogue,  it  found  the  tele- 
vision networks  very  defensive  on  the  issue. 
There  are  pjeopie  who  say,  in  a  rustic  way. 
that  it  is  the  pig  that  is  caught  under  the 
fence  that  squeals." 

He  said,  however,  that  "I  don't  think  the 
networks  or  the  press  should  be  responsive  to 
anybody's  views  and  to  that  degree  1  dis- 
agree"   with    the    Vice    President,    who    had 
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called  on  television  to  reflect  more  accurately 
the  views  of  the  American  public. 

(From  Time  magazine.  Nov.  21,  1969| 
Activist  at  thb  PCC7 
Soon  after  President  Nixon  delivered  his 
Viet  Nam  spoecta  on  television  two  weeks  ago. 
the  three  networks  received  an  unusuaJ  per- 
sonal request  from  Dean  Burch,  new  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. Bureh  wanted  to  see  transcripts  of 
the  discussion  programs  that  followed 
Nixon's  address.  Immediately.  Since  the 
transcripts  would  have  reached  FCC  ofOces 
routinely  within  30  days,  the  new  chairman 
was  obviously  showing  something  more  than 
casual  Interest.  Last  week  broadcasters 
learned  how  much  more.  Endorsing  Splro 
Agnew's  attack  on  network  news  as 
"thoughtful"  and  "provocative."  Burch  de- 
livered a  not-so-subtle  reminder  that  the 
FCC  has  the  potential— and  In  fact  the 
duty— to  wield  enormous  Influence  on  U.S. 
television. 

Burch  shrugged  off  his  display  of  intereet 
as  "the  easiest  way  to  get  the  Information." 
Moreover,  he  carefully  re-emphaslzed  Ag- 
new's disclaimer  of  any  not.on  of  Govern- 
ment censorship  and.  like  Agnew.  said  that 
change  should  come  from  public  pressure 
and  the  Industry  Itself. 

Buroh  Is  nothing  If  not  adaptable  At  Du 
-Pont>-Columbla  broadcast  award  ceremonies 
last  week,  he  declared  In  his  first  speech  aa 
FCC  chairman  that  "the  finest  hour  of  tele- 
vision Is  In  Us  news  and  public-affairs  re- 
porting." In  fact,  he  came  on  more  as  the 
Hugh  Downs  of  TV  officialdom  than  a  fighting 
critic.  "Unthinking  criticism.  In  my  opinion. 
Is  a  cop-out."  said  Burch.  "We  must  not  con- 
tribute to  an  atmosphere  In  which  each  party 
to  an  Issue  tries  to  outshout  the  other  so 
that  neither  Is  heard."  He  frankly  admitted 
that  he  did  not  have  "all  the  answers  to 
the  problems  of  the  communications  Indus- 
try" and  suggested  that  no  one  else  did. 

Nor.  until  last  week,  did  his  appointment 
give  any  hint  that  the  White  House  was  un- 
happy with  television's  point  of  view. 
Nicholas  Johnson,  the  commission's  most 
outspoken  liberal  (who  has  also  called  for 
more  public  involvement  In  TV),  recently 
crltclzed  Nlxon  for  clearing  Burch's  appoint- 
ment with  broadcasting  honchos  before  an- 
nouncing :t. 

The  son  of  a  federal  prison  guard.  Burch 
worked  his  way  through  the  University  of 
Arizona's  law  school,  graduating  In  1953. 
Taking  his  first  trip  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Burch  went  to  work  for  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  in  Washington  a  year  later  as  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  Among  other  things. 
Goldwater  taught  the  young  lawyer  how  to 
fly  an  airplane.  In  1964.  Burch  served  aa  a 
deputy  director  of  Gold  water's  presidential 
campaign  and  later  as  Republican  national 
chairman  His  tall,  rugged  good  looks  (a  col- 
league recently  called  him  the  "Marlboro 
Man  from  Arizona")  and  breezy  Western 
manner  made  him  one  of  the  more  person- 
able figures  In  Goldwater's  campaign.  Burch 
has  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  skilled 
organizer  and  an  Imperturbable  man  In  the 
face  of  ridicule. 

His  sudden  change  of  tone  on  TV  news 
broadcasting  raises  the  possibility  that  in 
last  week's  statement  Burch  was  simply  back- 
ing up  a  pouacal  friend.  Even  so.  U  the 
friend  happens  to  be  Vice  President  and  U 
determined  to  curb  TV  dissent,  the  Implica- 
tions are  that  the  friend  has  the  rlghtest 
man  in  the  rigjit  Job  at  the  right  time. 

NOVXMBEB  18,  1969. 
The  Prxsident, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  PaisiDKirr:  Certain  events  of  the 
past  several  days  have  given  me  deeper  cause 
for  concern  about  the  future  of  our  free  sys- 
tem of  government  than  anything  else  that 
has   happened   In   the  eleven   years  since   I 


was  first  elected  to  the  Congress.  I  have  given 
considerable  thought  to  how  I  should  best 
describe  my  state  of  mind  becaua«  I  am  not 
much  attracted  to  the  use  of  superlatives  In 
situations  where  they  might  not  apply. 

But  I  am  afraid,  sir.  that  the  attack  that 
has  been  mounted  in  the  paat  few  days  on 
the  basic  Constitutional  freedom  of  the  press 
needs  precisely  that  kind  of  superlative  to 
adequately  describe  It. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  speech 
delivered  In  Iowa  by  the  Vice  President,  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  to  the  very 
ominous  statement  of  your  Director  of  Com- 
munications. Herb  Klein,  and  to  supporting 
speeches  by  secondary  Administration  offi- 
cials, such  as  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban    Development. 

Of  all  of  these  remarks,  the  moat  danger- 
ous were  Mr.  Kleins  views  that  If  the  various 
■news  media  do  not  "re-examine"  their  ao- 
proach  to  the  news,  then  they  are  "Inviting 
the  government  to  do  It  for  them."  Mr.  Klein 
was  careful  to  assure  the  nation  that  he 
would  "regref  seeing  this  happen,  but  he 
subsequently  re-emphaslzed  his  prediction 
by  suggesting  that  any  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  Industry  to  examine  Itself  would  "open 
the  door  for  unscrupulous  politicians  to 
move  In." 

Mr.  President,  it  takes  a  pretty  unscrupu- 
lous politician  to  embark  upon  direct  assaults 
on  the  Constitutional  guarantees  of  a  free 
press,  and  I  hope  you  will  open  the  door  and 
let  the  unscrupulous  politician  who  made 
that  threat  out. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  anyone  who  wants 
to  assert  that  this  or  that  news  commenta- 
tor or  newspaper  or  magazine  has  been  un- 
fair to  him.  I  don't  argue  with  those  who  as- 
sert that  the  press  as  a  whole  has  a  certain 
leaning  toward  the  sensational  and  the  over- 
simplified No  one  can  dispute  this,  and  both 
parties  have  suffered  from  this  at  times.  Just 
as  both  have  benefited  from  It  at  times. 

But  that  Is  not  the  point.  Mr.  President, 
whether  the  press  Is  fair  or  not.  whether  the 
press  Is  accurate  or  not.  whether  the  press  is 
"resDonsIve  to  the  public  will"  or  not.  none 
of  these  are  at  the  heart  of  the  Issue.  The 
central  oolnt  l.s  that  the  press  Is  free — Con- 
stltutlonallv  free — and  that  any  govern- 
mental attempts  to  "re-examine"  Its  han- 
dllne  of  the  news,  are  flagrant  attacks  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Herb  Klein.  Mr  President,  took  the  same 
oath  as  a  government  employee,  that  yo\i 
and  I  have  taken,  as  elected  oftlclals  He  has 
sworn  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  Constitution 
includes  the  First  Amendment  I  am  sure 
Mr  Klein  would  not  dellberatelv  vlolat*  his 
oath,  but  his  ability  to  make  the  flacrrantly 
unconstitutional  suggestion  he  made,  his  In- 
ability to  see  that  what  he  nronoses  would 
be  fatal  to  our  most  basic  freedom,  serves 
as  evidence  to  me  that  he  Is  slrrnly  unouall- 
fled  to  fulfill  the  nath  he  has  taken.  I  think 
voii  would  be  doing  the  nation,  and  yourself, 
a  service  bv  letting  Mr  Klein  leave  the  Fed- 
ernl  service  before  he  makes  any  further  at- 
temnts  to  give  further  meaning  to  his  title, 
"Director  of  Communications." 

As  for  the  Vice  President,  you  of  course, 
do  not  have  the  Constitutional  power  to  re- 
move him.  and  his  gross  error  Is  probably  not 
an  Impeachable  offense  The  Secretary  of 
HUD  could  be  removed,  but  X  doubt  that  his 
impact  upon  this  problem  Is  very  great.  This 
leaves  us  with  Dean  Burch.  whose  con- 
firmation as  Chairman  of  the  FCC  was 
scarcely  made  formal  before  he  began  threat- 
ening television  networks — who  were  hardly 
expected  to  be  unaware  of  his  power  over 
broadcasting  I  recognize  there  If  some  oties- 
tlon  about  the  President's  legal  ability  to 
remove  a  Commissioner,  but  certainly  you 
would  be  able  to  reauest  his  resignation. 
Very   truly   yours. 

Jambs  O.  CHara, 
Member  of  Congress. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMBS  J. 
ROWLEY 

The  SPEAKJER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  lUinois  (Mr.  Ghat)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
most  respected  Americans  and  outstand- 
ing public  servants  and  a  personal  friend 
of  mine,  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service,  the  Honorable  Jame  J.  Rowley, 
delivered  remarlts  as  the  principal  speaic- 
er  at  the  first  annual  awards  dinner  held 
by  the  Northern  Virginia  Catholic  Com- 
mittee on  Scouting  on  November  9,  1969, 
at  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  Arlington 
Va. 

The  dinner  was  an  outstanding  success 
and  one  of  the  reasons  for  It  was  the 
presentation  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Rowley 
and  his  very  timely  and  effective  remarks 
on  the  question  of  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion. I  commend  this  to  the  Members  a,s 
a  thoughtful  and  well  considered  state- 
ment on  the  position  of  youth  In  our 
Nation  today. 

I  include  the  speech  of  Mr.  Rowley  In 
my  remarks: 

Remarks  by   James  J.   Rowley 

Thank  you  Bill.  Bishop  Flaherty.  Monslgnor 
Nott.  ladles  and  gentlemen 

I  .-ippreciate  being  here  with  you  this  eve- 
ning and  having  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  views  on  a  vital  national  Issue — an  Issue 
of  Interest  to  us  all:  The  Youth  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

All  of  you  have  concerns  for  the  young 
members  of  your  own  families  and.  quite  evi- 
dently, you  also  have  concerns  for  the  youth 
In  your  community  or  you  wouldn't  be  vol- 
unteering your  valuable  time  to  scouting. 

In  connection  with  these  concerns,  I  wan: 
to  first  review  some  current  facts  about  youtli 
today.  Second,  state  some  of  my  views  and 
Chose  of  others  that  are  deeply  interested  in 
our  youth.  And  lastly,  talk  of  scouting  and 
the  value  of  your  leadership. 

My  intention  Is  not  to  be  an  alarmist: 
however.  I  believe  that  we  all  should  have 
the  knowledge  of  certain  facts  so  that  we  can 
see  more  clearly  the  reasons  for  present  day 
concerns. 

The  following  information  is  taken  from 
the  Counter-intelligence  Activities  Section 
of  the  FBI's  Annual  Report  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

"The  New  Left  movement  continued  to 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  Nation's  Internal 
security.  During  the  last  year,  this  extremist 
minority  group  located  primarily  on  college 
campuses,  was  involved  In  considerable  vio- 
lence, sabotage,  and  revolutionary  activity 
Major  disorders  erupted  on  some  225  cam- 
puses, causing  over  $3  million  in  property 
damage  and  resulting  In  over  4.000  arrests 
Almost  incredible  situations  developed 
whereby  rebellious  students  armed  with 
shotguns  and  rifles  seized  academic  build- 
ings and  defied  legitimate  authorities.  Some 
61  campus  bombings  and  arsons  occurred." 
All  of  us  here  are  aware  of  what  took  place 
on  college  campuses  across  the  country  last 
year.  I  also  realize  that  you  are  aware  that 
the  crime  problem  continues  to  grow;  how- 
ever, some  of  you  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
youthful  Involvement  In  this  growing  crime 
rate.  For  example,  the  1968  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  reveal  that  over  75  percent  of  all 
those  arrested  for  serious  crimes  were  per- 
sons under  25  years  of  age.  and  almost  fifty 
percent  of  those  arrested  for  serious  crimes 
were  teenagers — 17  years  old  or  younger. 

In  his  recent  statement  before  the  Senate 
Sub-Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  the 
Attorney  General,  John  N.  Mitchell,  said  that 
he  could  not  overestimate  the  threat  that 
narcotics   and  dangerous  drugs  pose  to  the 
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young  people  of  this  nation.  The  Attorney 
General  said: 

"Our  young  people  look  to  drugs  for  various 
reasons :  for  excitement,  for  experimentation, 
for  physical  escape.  All  sections  of  this  coun- 
try are  affected;  the  suburbs  and  the  inner 
cities,  the  colleges  and  high  school  cam- 
puses." 

No  longer  can  we  view  this  problem  from 
a  distance.  All  of  us  have  read  or  heard  of 
:he  increasing  evidence  Indicating  that  high 
school  and  college  students  are  using  mari- 
huana and  dangerous  drugs  in  the  Washing- 
ton  Metropolitan   area. 

These  current  facts  on  crime  and  disorder 
concern  us  all.  However,  our  concerns  have 
not  grown  strong  enough  to  encourage  the 
needed  active  responses,  that  Is: 

Too  many  citizens  spend  little  time  on 
problems  other  than  their  own; 

Too  many  citizens  find  It  easier  to  talk 
about  national  problems  than  to  work  for 
solutions;   and 

Too  many  citizens  find  It  easy  to  enjoy  a 
complacency  growing  out  of  our  present  com- 
fortable way  of  living. 

In  law  enforcement,  we  have  long  recog- 
nized that  lack  of  public  action  contributes 
to  the  problems  we  are  facing  today.  Public 
inaction,  In  other  words,  helps  crime  and 
disorder  to  flourish  throughout  the  country. 
Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  face  this 
problem  on  two  fronts;  In  the  home  and  In 
•he  community. 

In  the  home,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  our  youth — a  founda- 
tion fostered  by  love  and  moral  guidance.  I 
.ilso  want  to  note  that  a  significant  rise  in 
juvenile  delinquency  In  our  society  has  been 
occurring  in  families  in  the  upper  Income 
i;roup.  Whether  deprived  or  affluent — social 
,ind  behaviorlal  scientists  are  in  general 
:igreemcnt  that  the  breakdown  of  the  fam- 
ily, as  the  character  builder,  is  the  cause  of 
growing  delinquency.  j 

A  year  ago.  Cardinal  O'Boyle,  addressing 
1  he  John  Carroll  Society  in  Washington,  D.C, 
said: 

"What  is  happening  to  us?  Probably  the 
whole  trend  is  too  complicated  to  explain  in 
.iny  simple  fashion.  But  one  thing  seems 
clear  to  me.  There  has  been  too  much  per- 
missiveness and  too  much  of  what  I  call 
■groupthlnk'." 

Cardinal  O'Boyle,  If  I  may  paraphrase,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  some  parents  In  raising 
ihelr  children  have  adopted  a  policy  of  little 
discipline,  have  set  few  standards,  and  have 
made  few  demands  that  any  goals  be 
ichleved  The  Cardinal  believes  that  there 
lias  been  a  tendency  for  parents  to  lose  con- 
fidence in  their  own  sense  of  values,  to 
readily  adopt  to  the  mainstream  of  thinking, 
.md  to  look  to  some  kind  of  current  trend 
;  o  chart  their  personal  courses. 

With  this  In  mind,  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
Lidmlnlstrators  and  educators  on  college  and 
university  campuses  are  facing  problems  to- 
day— problems  which  may  well  have  had 
their  roots  In  the  student's  life  within  his 
tamlly. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  police  throughout 
the  nation  are  finding  themselves  contin- 
ually abused  by  a  portion  of  the  younger 
generation  who  show  little  regard  for  law 
and  order. 

Last  year,  as  you  may  know,  the  President 
and  Congress  directed  the  Secret  Service  to 
protect  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
candidates.  While  traveling  throughout  the 
country,  we  were  ably  supported  by  local 
police  in  each  city  and  ttxwn  we  visited. 
Sadly  though.  It  wasn't  unusual  to  see  young 
people  shouting  obscenitlee  at  the  police  and 
at  the  candidates.  The  saying:  that  respect 
for  law  and  order  must  begin  at  an  early  age, 
is  not  a  cliche — It's  a  fact 

If  there  Is  parental  failure  In  the  home,  we 
must  try  to  be  helpful  through  community 
efforts  by  developing  responsible  citizens 
through  appropriate  educational,  religious 
and  civic  programs. 


In  this  regard,  I  know  of  no  better  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  our  youth  for  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  adult  world  than  through  the 
programs  of  scouting.  Scouting  activities  can 
aooooapllsh  a  great  deal  toward  tbe  proper 
development  of  our  nation  s  youth. 

As  soout  leaders,  you  have  probably  had 
the  experience  of  a  scout  pouring  out  his  or 
her  troubled  heart  to  you,  after  not  having 
been  able  to  communicate  at  home.  This 
type  of  situation  speaks  of  the  value  of  your 
role  as  a  soout  leader. 

Therefore,  your  leadership  and  that  of 
oountlese  others  like  you  can  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  future  of  our  nation,  and  I 
do  not  say  this  idly.  When  we  consider  that 
there  are  millions  of  boys  and  girls  Involved 
In  scouting,  the  influence  of  your  leadership 
can  have  a  substantial  Impact  on  these  citi- 
zens of  tomorrow. 

One  of  my  asBOdates  suggested  that  I  look 
at  a  book  by  William  Oursler  called  The  Boy 
Scout  Story.  I  recommend  this  book  to  you. 
Mr.  Oursler  has  written  many  articles  and 
books  regarding  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  and  believes  that  youth  problems — 
growing  delinquency  and  mental  breakdown 
of  the  young — can  be  answered  through 
scouting.  His  book  Is  replete  with  examples 
of  the  values  of  scouting  and  scout  leader- 
ship. 

One  example  Involved  a  problem  to  which 
many  of  us  can  probably  relate.  A  scout  had 
prepared  a  speech  to  present  before  an  audi- 
ence of  parents  and  friends.  As  the  boy  stood 
up  to  speak,  he  panicked  and  consequently. 
as  you  might  well  imagine,  his  mind  went 
blank.  The  scoutmaster,  sitting  behind  the 
sp>eaker.  had  to  prompt  him  with  the  words 
of  his  speech  until  the  scout  had  completed 
his  agonizing  ordeal. 

Some  people  might  consider  this  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  scout.  The  scoutmaster 
didn't — he  turned  it  into  a  victory  by  ex- 
plaining to  the  audience  that  the  scout  could 
have  easily  quit  and  not  completed  the 
sp>eech.  In  fact,  the  scoutmaster  stressed  the 
point  that  this  young  man  had  shown  great 
personal  oourage  in  firUshlng  the  speech  be- 
fore an  Imposing  audience  of  over  two  hun- 
dred adults.  That  scoutmaster  had  the  lead- 
ership qualities  which  brought  that  scout 
through  a  difficult  moment  In  his  life 

Moving  from  an  individual  example  to  a 
more  complex  problem,  a  scout  leader — as 
told  by  Mr.  Oursler — faced  a  tense  situation 
In  Los  Angeles.  California,  several  years  ago. 
A  Mexican -American  and  a  Negro  youth, 
each  belonging  to  a  rival  gang  were  fighting, 
while  members  of  the  two  gangs  watched. 
One  youth  fatally  stabbed  the  other.  This 
tragic  incident  created  a  tense  and  explosive 
situation  among  the  young  people  of  these 
two  minority  groups  In  that  neighborhood. 
Months  before  this  tragedy,  a  project 
worker  for  the  Boy  Scouts  was  instrumental 
in  starting  scouting  programs  In  that  area 
In  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  rtse  In  de- 
linquency. 

After  the  tragedy,  this  same  scout  leader 
convinced  the  slain  boy's  mother  that  more 
hatred  and  violence  should  not  result  from 
the  tragic  fight.  After  talking  with  the 
woman,  the  scout  leader  then  sxunmoned 
scouts  in  the  area  and  asked  them  to  pass 
on  her  wish  that  there  be  no  further  hos- 
tilities. The  result  was  that  the  leader  was 
able  to  convince  the  two  gangs  to  end  their 
rivalry. 

These  are  Just  two  examples  of  many  in- 
dividual and  group  problems  that  have  been 
solved  by  scout  leaders. 

I  might  add  that  this  type  of  leadership  Is 
vital  today  in  solving  the  problems  which 
exist  among  our  Nation's  youth. 

And  obviously,  you  wouldn't  be  Involved  If 
you  didn't  feel  strongly  about  the  value  of 
scouting — the  opportunity  it  offers  to  prepare 
young  people  for  the  adult  world.  It  must 
be  extremely  rewarding. 

In  law  enforcement,  we  are  encouraged  by 
responsible  leadership  which  promotes  the 


true  concept  of  law  and  order.  We  are  en- 
couraged by  the  Law  Enforcement  Explorer 
Scout  Program  and  hope  that  It  continues  to 
gain  support.  This  program,  as  many  of  you 
know,  offers  a  young  man  the  opportunity  to 
gain  an  Insight  to  tbe  problems  confronting 
law  enforcement  on  all  levels  and  the  means 
toward  solving  the  problems.  Through  this 
program,  the  young  man  has  axx  opportunity 
to  form  his  own  opinions  about  law  and 
order.  They  will  be  first  hand  impressions— 
not  tarnished  by  rumor  or  propaganda. 

In  the  Secret  Service,  we  know  well  the 
value  of  scouting.  Many  of  our  Special  Agents 
were  scouts  and  a  number  are  Involved  in 
scouting  today.  Scouting  builds  the  type  of 
character  that  we  look  for  in  recruiting  our 
agents. 

Over  the  years,  the  Secret  Service  has  wit- 
nessed the  participation  of  Boy  Scouts  in 
ceremonies  attended  by  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  Personally,  I  can  well  re- 
member escorting  the  late  President  Dwlght 
David  Elsenhower  to  Boy  Scout  Jamborees 
at  Valley  Forge.  Pennsylvania  In  1957  and 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  In  1960.  More  re- 
cently, scouts  from  all  over  the  country 
participated  In  the  1969  Presidential  In- 
auguration. 

Another  tribute  to  scouting  is  the  support 
and  respect  It  receives  from  the  American 
people. 

The  American  i)eople  know  that  scouting 
teaches  respect:  respect  for  oneself  and  re- 
si>ect  for  God  and  country.  If  all  the  youth 
of  our  Nation  had  this  respect,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  our  concern  today. 

I  have  appreciated  being  here  with  such 
a  dedicated  group  and  wish  you  continued 
success  in  your  future  endeavors  In  scouting. 

Thank  vou. 


INTEGRATION  SYNDROME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  iMr.  Rarick)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  ever-increasing  resentment  from  con- 
cerned mothers  and  dads  over  the  forced 
integration  in  public  schools  by  unelected 
Federal  judges  and  other  appointed 
bureaucrats. 

Archibald  Edward  Roberts,  lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army  (retired),  renowned 
author  and  constitutionalist,  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  source  of  the  in- 
stigated racial  unrest  in  the  schools  lies 
in  the  United  Nations  Orgaimation,  and 
the  failure  of  American  elected  leaders 
to  act  in  arresting  its  usurpation  of  Gov- 
ernment powers  by  foreign  agents. 
Colonel  Roberts'  latest  article  is  called 
"The  Integration  Syndrome." 

In  the  90th  Congress.  I  introduced 
H.R.  6954  to  amend  section  242  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code.  This  bUl  would 
protect  American  citizens  from  depriva- 
tion of  their  constitutional  rights  by  of- 
ficials claiming  authority  under  UNO 
orders,  i-ules,  laws,  statutes,  et  cetera. 

During  the  arguments  on  H.R.  2516,  to 
provide  penalties  for  interference  with 
cinl  rights.  I  offered  the  text  of  my  bill 
as  an  amendment  to  the  act,  only  to  ha\e 
it  ruled  not  germane. 

While  it  has  been  made  a  Federal  crime 
for  a  State  official  to  nolate  the  civil 
rights  of  an  Americaxi  citizen,  our  col- 
leagues lacked  the  foresight  to  under- 
stand that  a  State  official,  or  a  Federal 
official,  or  aii  individual  operating  under 
the  orders  of  aii  international  bureau- 
cracy could  likewise  deprive  an  American 
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citizen  of  rights  guaranteed  under  the 
Constitution.  I  have  reintroduced  this 
bill  as  H.R.  1318,  on  January  3,  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
becoming  more  and  more  aroused.  They 
are  looking  for  answers  and  they  are  not 
receiving  them.  They  are  not  going  to 
like  what  they  And  when  they  come  face 
to  face  with  the  truth  that  their  country 
has  been  stolen  from  them— their  Con- 
stitution supplanted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Colonel  Roberts' 
article,  and  pertinent  portions  of  the  de- 
bate on  H.R.  2516: 

Thb  Integration  Syndrome 
(By  Archibald  Edward  Roberts) 
The  Immediate  cause  for  the  mounting 
constitutional  crisis  over  forced  integration 
of  State  schools  Is  the  failure  of  State  gov- 
ernments to  take  proper  legislative  action  to 
arrest  the  usurpation  of  governmental  powers 
by  international  agencies. 

In  the  Mississippi  case  the  contentions  of 
lawyers  avoided  the  real  Issue  Involved  and 
merely  served  to  compound  the  confusion 
under  which  usurpation  flourishes. 
■  Not. -one  of  the  States  effected  by  the 
United- States  Supreme  Court  order  of  29 
October.  1969,  which  directs  "immediate  de- 
segregation of  thirty-three  Mississippi  school 
districts",  has  organized  its  legal  and  legis- 
lative forces  to  meet  this  challenge  to  its 
sovereignty.  As  a  consequence  the  tree  public 
school  system  in  the  State,  and  in  America, 
faces  Inevitable  collapse  and  ultimate  as- 
sumption by  a  world  government  authority. 

The  real  Issue  before  State  governments  is 
that:  a  Pedeml  "laws"  are  promulgated  by 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  and,  b. 
These  ultra  vires  acts  are  foisted  upon  State 
governments,  and  the  citizens  they  represent, 
by  federal  agencies  acting  in  violation  of  the 
prohibitions  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
feels  that  it  is  no  longer  bound  by  the  Con- 
stitution for  It  has  assigned  to  Itself  the 
task  of  implementing  United  Nations  direc- 
tives. This  new  extra-national  role  exceeds 
the  authority  granted  to  the  Court  by  the 
States  under  constitutional  contract.  Being 
Illegal  It  must  be  put  down. 

It  is  by  such  deceit  that  forced  Integration 
of  the  State  school  systems,  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican society,  became  the  "Law  of  the  Land  " 

The  origin  oif  this  subterfuge  is  U  N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  ResoluUon  1904,  "The  United 
Nations  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of 
All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination."  This 
sweeping  decree,  humanitarian  on  the  sur- 
face but  basically  subversive,  was  adopted  by 
the  one  hundred  nineteen  nation  body  on  20 
November.  1963.  Ambassador  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  on  28  September.  1966  By  the  end  of 
that  year  forty-eight  UN  Member  States 
had  signed  the  resolution  and  five  had  rati- 
fied or  acceeded  to  it. 

Further  In  this  study  It  will  be  shown  how 
such  UN.  resolutions  are  Inserted  Into  the 
U  S  legal  code.  But.  first,  it  Is  Important  to 
Illustrate  the  Implications  which  Resolution 
1904  carries  for  races  and  cultures  in  Amer- 
ica 

Resolution  1904  Is.  of  course,  couched  In 
the  most  disarming  language. 

"The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations."  it 
begins,  "Is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  dig- 
nity and  equality  of  all  human  beings." 

This  cruel  hoax  is  rooted  in  Article  55  of 
the  UN    Charter,  which  states  In  part: 

.  the  United  Nations  shall  promote  .  . 
universal  respect  for  .  .  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion." 

.^n  even  earlier  source  Is  the  cry  of  the 
French  Revolution    (1789 1.   "Liberty.  Equal- 


ity, Fraternity,"  a  slogan  which  claimed  the 
lives  of  one  and  a  half  million  French  cdti- 
zens 

Following  a  lengthy  preamble  Resolution 
1904  then  declares  that  (because)  "...  the 
building  of  a  world  society  free  from  all 
forms  of  racial  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion is  one  of  the  fundamental  objec- 
tives of  the  United  Nations.  ...  All  (Mem- 
ber) States  shall  take  effective  measures  to 
revise  governmental  and  other  public  policies 
and  to  rescind  laws  and  regulations  which 
have  the  effect  of  creating  and  perpetuating 
r{M;lal  discrimination  wherever  it  still  ex- 
ists." 

Forced  bussing,  racial  balance,  and  other 
mandatory  directives  imposed  upon  State 
school  systems  suggest  that  the  real  intent  of 
Resolution  1904  Is  more  than  advertised.  The 
"building  of  a  world  society  free  from  all 
fcjrms  of  racial  segregation"  may  have  to  be 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  eliminating  races  and 
cultures.  The  world  of  the  future  would 
then  be  populated  by  the  United  Nations 
brown  naan. 

"All  effective  steps."  Resolution  1904  con- 
tinues, "shall  be  taken  inunedlately  in  the 
fields  of  teaching,  education,  and  informa- 
tion, with  a  view  to  eliminating  racial  dis- 
crimination and  prejudice  and  promoting 
understanding,  tolerance,  and  friend- 
ship .  .  .  among  racial  groups." 

Responding  to  this  astonishing  order  the 
vast  power  of  mass  media  is  shaping  public 
opinion  began  to  promote  the  objectives 
stipulated  by  the  United  Nations.  Elemental 
examination  of  the  current  massive  attack 
upon  the  American  public  would  convince 
most  Impartial  observers,  however,  that  the 
true  objective  of  this  assault  Is  not  the  elimi- 
nation of  racial  discrimination,  but  the 
elimination  of  social  and  religious  inhibi- 
tions against  racial  assimilation.  Hard  sell 
integration,  and  its  predictable  consequence, 
assumes  Increasing  characteristics  of  geno- 
cide, planned  or  otherwise. 

In  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  for  example, 
where  "tolerance  smd  friendship"  was  pro- 
moted at  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  the  gradu- 
ates of  this  Initial  experiment  in  forced  in- 
tegration are  starting  their  own  families.  Of 
the  seven  original  negro  subjects  involved, 
five  have  married  white  partners.  Thlfi  mis- 
cegenation will  result  in  posterity  denied  cul- 
tural identification  with  either  black  or  white 
heritage. 

The  destructive  policy  of  forced  integration 
has  created  a  nightmare  tor  its  victims  re- 
sulting in  the  most  ominous  racial  tensions 
in  American  history.  Our  sick  society  is  the 
product  of  sick  brained  men.  The  cynical 
program  of  these  madmen  will  lead,  unless 
reversed,  to  the  eclipse  of  the  American  civil- 
ization. 

The  sooner  Americans  study  the  skills  with 
which  these  mattolds  circumvent  the  Con- 
stitution and  impose  U.N.  edicts  upon  the 
States  the  sooner  can  such  nihilists  be  neu- 
tralized. 

UN  disposition  of.  The  Question  of 
Southern  Rhodesia,"  offers  a  convenient  case 
history  to  illustrate  the  point.  As  the  follow- 
ing political  vignette  of  1966-1967  unfolds  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  hoetlle  contempt  dis- 
played by  U.N.  directors  In  the  sample  Inci- 
dent Is  not  necessarily  reserved  for  South 
Africa. 

The  pivot  factor  is  U.N.  General  Assembly 
Resolution  1904.  The  central  figures  are  Am- 
bassador Arthur  J.  Goldberg  and  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Two  weeks  after  signing  Resolution  1904 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  Ambassador 
Goldberg,  on  12  October,  1966,  announced 
that  South  Africa,  by  the  "abhorrent  sys- 
tem of  racial  segregation  known  as  apart- 
heid," had  forfeited  all  right  to  go  on  ruling 
the  territory.  Goldberg  declared  that  the 
United  States  was  committed  to  take  the 
territory  away  from  Pretoria  and  to  place 
South    Africa     under    UN.    protection.    He 


further  indicated  that  the  U.S.  must  order 
immediate  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

The  next  move  was  with  the  U.  N.  Security 
Council. 

Allowing  a  sixty-day  propaganda  campaign 
to  build  world  opinion  In  support  of  its 
forthcoming'  announcement,  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  on  16  December. 
1966.  adopted  Resolution  No  232,  "Question 
of  Southern  Rhodesia."  In  thU  order  the 
Council  declared  that  Southern  Rhodesia 
"constitutes  a  threat  to  international  peace 
and  security"  and  directed  Member  States  to 
Impose  an  economic  boycott  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa.  The  Council  also 
reminded  U  N  States  that  failure  to  imple- 
ment the  Security  Council  Resolution  "shall 
constitute  a  violation  of  Article  25  of  the 
Charter  " 

"The  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
agree."  states  Article  25,  "to  accept  and  carry 
out  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  in 
accordance  with  the  present  Charter." 

The  ban  on  Rhodesia  was.  of  course,  drawn 
In  conformity  with  another  little-publlclzed 
Charter  article,  «39,  which  f>rovldes  that 
"The  Security  (Council  shall  determine  the 
existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach 
of  the  pveace.  or  act  of  aggression  and 
shall  .  .  .  decide  what  measures  shall  be  taken 
in  accordance  with  Articles  41  and  42  to 
maintain  or  restore  International  peace  and 
security." 

The  day  following  Its  Security  Council 
decision  the  General  Assembly,  on  17  Decem- 
ber. 1966.  ordered  mandatory  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  and  directed  Member 
Stales  to  comply  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council. 

Bound  by  these  United  Nations  directives. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  on  5  January. 
1967,  Issued  Executive  Order  No.  11322.  pro- 
hibiting trade  and  other  transactions  with 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  Order  stated  In  part: 
"By  virtue  of  my  authority  under  .  .  .  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945  .  .  .  and  considering  the  meas- 
ures which  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  by  Security  Council  Resolution  No. 
232  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  .  . 
has  decided  upon  pursuant  to  article  41  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  which 
It  has  called  upon  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  including  the  United  States,  to  ap- 
ply, it  Is  hereby  ordered.  .  .  ." 

Imprisonment  and  $10,000.00  fine  awaited 
transgressors 

At  the  risk  of  becoming  overly  technical 
it  is  now  necessary  to  identify  the  U.N.  au- 
thorities which  President  Johnson  quoted 
in  Executive  Order  11322  so  that  the  reader 
may  judge  the  effect  which  these  agreements 
have  on  United  States  foreign  and  domes- 
tic   policy,   and   on   U  S.   sovereignty. 

First,  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
of  1945,  enacted  by  Senate  and  House  vote 
on  20  December,  amended  19  October,  1949, 
Section  5: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law.  whenever  the  United  States  Is 
called  upon  by  the  Security  Council  to  apply 
measures  which  said  Council  has  decided, 
pursuant  to  article  41  of  said  Charter,  are  to 
be  employed  to  give  effect  to  Its  decisions 
under  said  Charter,  the  President  may  .  .  . 
prohibit.  In  whole  or  In  part  economic  rela- 
tions or  rail,  sea,  air,  postal,  telegraphic, 
radio,  and  other  means  of  communication." 
Second,  Article  41  of  the  Charter,  which 
defines  the  sanctions  which  Member  States 
are  to  apply  upon  call  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil: 

"The  Security  Council  may  decide  what 
measures  not  involving  the  use  of  armed 
force  are  to  be  employed  to  give  effect  to  Its 
decision,  and  It  may  call  ujxjn  the  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  apply  such  meas- 
ures." 

The  effect  of  the  foregoing  alleged  U.N.  au- 
thorities is  to  transfer  powers  of  government 
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from  the  United  States  to  international 
agencies  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  State  or  Its  people. 

under  color  of  such  illegal  and  void 
statutes  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judi- 
cial agents  of  government  now  seek  to  Im- 
pose the  provisions  of  U.S.  Resolution  1904 
uDon  the  State  and  its  people  to  build  a 
■voTld  society  free  from  all  forms  of  racial 
segregation." 

This  presumption  of  power  is  Illegal  and 
in  violation  of  the  authority  granted  to  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  branches 
of  government  by  constitutional  contract. 
OnlV  the  Sovereign  States,  as  principals  to 
ilie"  Constitution,  have  the  authority  to 
change  amend,  or  modify  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  This  restriction  is 
nreciscly  fixed  in  the  Constitution  Itself. 

Adoption  of  the  so-called  United  Nations 
Treaty  the  equally  tainted  United  Nations 
participation  Act.  and  the  abhorrent  United 
Nations  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of 
AH  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination,  are 
flagrant    abuses   of   the   constitutional   con- 

^'^However,  when  the  State  fails  to  repudiate 
the  unauthorized  acts  of  its  agents,  a  pre- 
sumption arises  that  the  State  has  approved 
these  actions.  The  vitality  that  is  thus  given 
TO  the  purported  acts  of  the  agent  arises 
•rom  the  power  of  the  State  in  question.  The 
power  does  not  come  from  the  agents  who 
>iad  no  power  to  so  act. 

The  duty  of  the  State  government  is, 
therefore,  manifest!  ^   .     v. 

The  State  Legislature,  finding  that  the 
constitutional  contract  is  being  violated, 
must  take  action  to  bring  about  correction. 

To  arrest  usurpation  of  governmental  pow- 
ers the  State  Legislature  may  convene  a 
;act-finding  committee  to  inquire  Into  the 
loUowlng  constitutional  questions: 

a  Did  the  United  States  Senate  have  au- 
Tliorlty  under  the  Constitution  to  ratify  the 
.■,(>-calied  United  Nations  Treaty? 

b  Can  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
-tates  or  of  the  Sovereign  State,  accept  and 
.arrv  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Coun- 
(  U  of  the  United  Nations  without  violating 
his  oath  of  office,  "to  support  this  Constitu- 
tion." and  so  render  liim  subject  to  impeach- 

'"ent?  ,       .   ,,     „„ 

c  Are  the  rights,  freedoms  and  privileges 
cuaranteed  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  by 
The  Constitution  preserved  intact  by  opera- 
tions of  federal  agents  who  accept  and  carry 
.  ui  decisions  and  directives  from  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  or  any  agency  thereof. 

If  the  State  Legislature  finds  the  answer 
to  any  of  these  questions  to  be  "No",  then 
•he  citizens  of  the  State  may  demand  Imme- 
diate passage  of  appropriate  laws  making  It 
a  felony  to  attempt  to  enforce  within  the 
.<tate  anv  provision,  from  any  source,  based 
upon  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  pro- 
viding suitable  penalties  for  Infractions 
thereof. 

The  citizens  of  the  State  are  morally  and 
ii-gallv  obligated  to  demand  of  their  state 
:eglslators  an  Investigation  of  any  threat  to 
T  he  freedoms  of  person  and  property  guaran- 
teed to  the  people  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Integration  Syndrome,  circulated  by 
sociological  drovers  posing  as  humanitarians, 
constitutes  such  a  threat. 

Colonel  Roberts,  author  of  the  award- 
winning  book  "Victory  Denied",  played  a 
prominent  role  In  the  US.  Senate  "military 
muzzling  Investigations  in  1962.  He  subse- 
qviently  won  a  precedent-setting  court  case 
against  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  re- 
tired in  1965.  terminating  twenty-six  years 
Army  service.  Roberts  now  leads  a  national 
campaign  to  restore  the  Constitution. 

IProm  Congressional  Record.  Aug.  16.  1967] 
Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Rarick 

Mr.  Rarick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
.imendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


■Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rarick:  On 
page  9,  line  19,  after  (b),  strike  out  lines 
19    20.  21.  and  22.  and  Insert: 

"  Mb)  Section  342  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"  •§  242.  DeprivaUon  of  rights  under  color  of 
law 
"  'Whoever,  under  color  of  any  law.  statute, 
treaty  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  (In- 
cluding any  order,  rule,  or  regulation  Issued 
bv  the  President  to  apply  measures  which 
the  Security  Council  or  General  Assembly 
has  decided,  or  may  decide,  pursuant  to  chap- 
ter 41.  or  any  other  chapter,  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  are  to  be  employed 
to  give  effect  to  its  decisions  or  resolutions 
under  such  charter,  or  otherwise),  willfully 
subjects  any  Inhabitant  of  any  State.  Dis- 
trict Commonwealth,  territory,  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  to  the  deprivation  of 
any  rights,  privileges,  immunities  secured 
or  protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  different  punish- 
ments, pains,  or  penalties,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both,  and  If  death  results 
shall  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  for  life."  "  ,  .    » 

Mr  Cex-ler.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  it  Is  not  germane  in  that  In 
the  bill  before  us  all  we  do  with  reference 
to  section  242  Is  to  amend  the  penalties. 

But  in  the  amendment  as  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  the  entire  sec- 
tion and  substance  of  section  242  oi  title 
18   of   the   United   States   Code   is   added   to 

the  bill.  „    . 

This  amendment  Is  purely  extraneous  mat- 
ter so  far  as  the  bill  Is  concerned  and  It 
has  no  relevancy. 

Reference  Is  even  made  in  that  section 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  of  course  the 
United  Nations  has  no  relevancy  to  this 
act  and  to  the  Issues  that  we  are  debating^ 

Mr  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  I  ask 
that    the    amendment    be    declared    out    ol 

order.  ,  .^^ 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  gentleman  from 

Louisiana    |Mr.  Rarick  1    desire  to  be   heard 

on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr   Rarick.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The   Chairman.   The   Chair  will   hear   the 

gentleman.  ,,  ^  , 

Mr  Rarick.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before 
us  today  In  subsection  (b)  does  provide  for 
amendment  by  additional  penalties  under 
section   242   of   title   18,   United    States   Code. 

In  substance  the  amendment  that  I  have 
offered  only  provides  that  in  addition  to  the 
penalties  against  States  and  State  officials 
acting  under  color  of  law,  an  American  cit:- 
z«n  may  also  have  his  constitutional  rights 
denied  him  bv  treaties  and  orders,  et  cetera, 
emanating  from  the  United  Nations  and 
from  other  sources 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  feel 
that  the  amendment  is  germane  and  I  would 
ask  the  Chairman  to  so  rule. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Bolling)  The  Chair 
is  prepared  to  rule.  The  Chair  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  and  he  feels 
that  it  goes  well  beyond  the  proposition  be- 
fore the  House  and  adds  additional  penalties 
to  Utle  18  section  242,  which  are  not  ger- 
mane to  the  bill.  He  therefore  sustains  the 
pKDint  of  order. 


the  downgrading  in  the  New  York  Tunes 
of  the  story  describing  the  allout  backing 
which  Prime  Minister  Meir  of  Israel  gave 
tx3  our  President's  position  on  Vietnam. 
Whereas  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler, 
which  I  read  on  the  plane  to  Washing- 
ton played  this  very  important  diplo- 
matic development  on  the  first  page— set 
off  in  a  box  with  a  picture  of  the  Prime 
Minister— the  New  York  Times  had  dis- 
played the  same  story  on  page  eight. 

My  purpose  was  to  express  total  baffle- 
ment at  this  editorial  judgment  of  the 
Times    Here  was  a  story  not  only  in- 
herently important  but  involving  major 
elements  of  two  subjects  of  paramount 
importance   to   readers   of    the   Times. 
Israel  and  Vietnam.  The  element,  I  sug- 
gest which  sent  this  storj'  flying  to  page 
eight,  is  that  it  was  favorable  to  Nixon. 
I  thought  that  was  bad  but  this  morn- 
ing I  found  an  abbreviated  account  of 
Mrs  Meir-s  endorsement  of  the  President 
on  page  23  of  this  morning's  "early  bird 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  a  day 
late    I  was  interested  enough  to  make 
some  inquiries,  furthermore,  and  found 
out  that  the  item  ran  only  m  the  first 
edition  of  the  Post.  It  was  stricken  from 
aU  subsequent  editions,  which  have  the 
greatest  circulation. 

It  is  true  that  Joseph  Alsop's  column 
on  the  previous  day  dealt  wnth  Mrs^ 
Meir's  statement  but  an  interpretation  of 
news  is  absolutely  no  substitute  for  the 
hard  report  on  which  the  interpreUtion 
is  based.  ,     . 

It  is  this  sort  of  failure  in  service  which 
has  led  to  the  crisis  of  confidence  m  the 
news  media,  which  the  Vice  President 
articulated  so  well  in  his  recent  address 
in  Des  Moines. 


THE  PRESS  AND  GOLDA  MEIR'S 
PRAISE  OP  NIXON:  CHAPTER  2 
<Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day—page    34365—1     wondered     about 


OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH 

(Mr  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  an  editorial  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  occupational  Medicine.  October 
1969  by  Robert  B.  O'Connor.  M.D..  and  a 
speech'by  Lorin  E.  Kerr.  M.D..  presented 
at  the  long-range  planning  conference 
of  the  American  College  of  Radiology 
held  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  September  27,  1969: 

Unions  and  Occupational  Health 
iBv  Robert  B.  O'Connor.  M.D.i 

The  appointment  of  Dr  Lonn  E.  Kerr  as 
Medical  Director  of  a  newly  created  Depart- 
ment of  Occupational  Health  for  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  brings  to  attention 
the  role  of  unions  in  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  occupational  medicine.  Labor  un- 
ions have  not  been  noteworthy  in  their  sup- 
port and  understanding  ol  the  occupational 
nhvsiclan  in  his  endeavors  to  provide  better 
health  conditions  at  work  Perhaps  Dr.  Kerr  s 
appointment  will  lead  to  what  W.  A  Boyle 
President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  urged  in  his  announcement  of  the 
creation  of  the  new  post:  "Occupational 
health  should  become  a  major  point  of  union 
activitv  Hopefullv.  all  unions  will  recognize 
this  and  together,  we  can  add  significantly 
to   the   overall   well-being   of   the   American 

worker"  ,         ,      , 

A    number    of    unions    have    functioning 
safety  departments.  This  includes  the  United 
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Mine  Workers  of  America,  but  only  recently 
have  any  unions  demonstrated  an  active  In- 
terest or  professed  any  responsibility  to  pro- 
mote occupational  health.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  craft  unions.  In  many 
Instances,  hav<>  been  opposed  to  it.  whereas 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organization  un- 
ions accept  the  concept  of  In-plant  preven- 
tive medicine  but  do  not  actively  engage  in 
the  practice  of  preventive  medicine  under 
the  auspices  of  a  labor  union.  In  1962,  Dr. 
William  A.  Sawyer,  after  his  retirement  from 
Eastman  Kodak,  became  consultant  suid  ad- 
viser to  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
clUnlsts  but  did  not  take  on  the  active  role 
which  apparently  will  be  carried  out  by  Dr. 
Kerr. 

Labor's  Interest  In  better  health  for  Its 
workers  in  the  past  has  been  mostly  confined 
to  developing  disability  Insurance  (partic- 
ularly workmen's  compensation)  for  those 
Injured  at  work,  and  to  medical-care  plans 
for  total  care  of  the  worker  and  his  de- 
pendents for  nonoccupational  illness  and  or 
Injury.  Although  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
unions  have  made  the  most  noteworthy  con- 
tributions to  better  health  of  Its  workers 
indirectly,  by  demanding  Increased  wages  and 
a  better  working  condition  leading  to  a  better 
standard  of  living.  It  Is  .somewhat  ironic 
that  tn*  worker,  who  Is  the  beneficiary  of 
all  the'etideavors  of  the  occupational  health 
specialist  In  the  past,  has  not  seen  fit  to 
develop  and  partlilpate  directly  In  his  own 
well-being.  This  Is'understandable  In  view  of 
our  history— fhe  American  way  of  getting 
something  done  Is  to  Impose  so  great  an 
economic  penalty  if  the  situation  remains 
uncorrected  that  action  is  taken  by  the  one 
bearing  the  cost 

Another  reason  for  the  lack  of  direct  par- 
ticipation by  labor  In  occupational  health  Is 
the  mobility  of  the  American  worker  which 
permits  him  to  leave  an  unpleasant  or  un- 
healthy Job.  However,  as  more  workers  be- 
come more  entrenched  and  less  mobile  be- 
cause of  seniority,  etc.,  more  Interest  Is  being 
expressed  In  occupational  health.  This  Is 
particularly  necessary  In  those  trades  In 
which  there  Is  no  central  massing  of  peo- 
ple and  In  which  the  union  Is  the  key  to 
security  In  places  where  many  workers  are 
employed  under  a  single  rfKif.  management 
has  provided  the  means  and  techniques  for 
Improving  health  through  better  environ- 
mental conditions.  Where  small  units  are 
employed  without  .iny  great  local  concentra- 
tion of  manpower  (eg.,  the  craft  unions  In 
the  construction  trades) ,  the  provision  of 
adequately  healthy  working  conditions  Is 
sometimes  minimal  and  certainly  needs  Im- 
proving. 

We  welcome  Dr.  Kerr  to  the  ranks  of  the 
occupational  physician.  It  Is  a  major  under- 
taking We  offer  our  help— we  think  he  will 
need  it.  His  appointment  may  be  the  precur- 
sor of  other  such  departments  In  the  future 
In  those  unions  which  have  the  same  problem 
of  small  groups  of  men  widely  scattered  In 
many  locations.  We  will  follow  with  Inter- 
est his  problems  and  his  contributions  to  the 
prevention  of  diseases  which  have  proven  re- 
calcitrant heretofore  to  the  piecemeal  and 
uncoordinated  efforts  carried  out  by  the 
managements  of  small  production  units. 


The  Poverty   or   ArrLtJENCE 
(By  Lorln  E.  Kerr.  M.D  .  MPH..  KAPHA., 
director,      department      of      occupational 
health.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America) 
I  am  pleased  to  be  one  of  those  Invited  to 
speak  at  the  American  College  of  Radiology 
Long    Range    Planning    Conference.    To    my 
knowledge  no  other  medical  specialty  has  en- 
deavored  to   review   Its   present   and    future 
policies  and  then  redefine  Its  course  In  ac- 
cordance with  those  deliberations    You  are 
to  be  commended  for  this  forward  step. 

Consideration  of  your  future  role  .should 
not  be  as  dlffleult  as  It  might   be  for  some 


of  our  other  colleagues.  You  are  not  burdened 
with  the  cliche  about  the  physlclan-patlent 
relationship,  nor  are  you  fettered  by  the 
free-choice  hangup  which  often  distorts  the 
vision  of  some  of  our  conferees.  Your  special- 
ty has  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
more  attuned  to  organizational  techniques 
than  usually  prevail  In  medicine.  Finally 
your  specialty.  In  contrast  with  most  others, 
has  long  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  tech- 
nical assistants.  Thus,  you  are  familiar  with 
administrative  i  3llcles  and  procedures,  you 
have  been  your  c  vn  innovators,  and  you  have 
had  to  communicate  with  your  colleagues. 
This  knowledge  and  experience  will  stand  you 
In  good  stead  In  projecting  the  future  role 
of  the    American  College  of  Radiology. 

While  I  have  been  billed  as  a  labor  spokes- 
man. It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  as- 
sume this  appellation.  However,  having  been 
an  active  pcu-tlclpant  for  the  last  25  years  in 
national  programs  designed  to  resolve  some 
of  the  health  problems  confronting  workers, 
I  think  I  can  accurately  report  some  of  their 
apprehensions  about  the  future. 

The  number  one  health  problem  facing 
the  nation,  and  labor  in  particular,  is  the 
ominous  acceleration  of  charges  for  medical 
care  services.  Collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments for  health  benefits  have  usually  In- 
cluded monetary  Increases,  but  they  still 
pay  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  expenses 
and  omit  many  essential  health  services. 

To  meet  these  escalating  costs  organized 
labor  has  hiid  to  run  hard  to  stand  still  but 
as  a  consumer  has  become  medically  sophis- 
ticated The  United  Mine  Workers  of  Ameri- 
ca Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  an  unique  national  program  provid- 
ing one  segment  of  the  nation's  work  force 
with  almost  comprehensive  medical  care  of  a 
high  quality  (1.2).  TTils  sophistication  was 
further  underscored  when  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  recently  established  Its 
own  Department  of  Occupational  Health. 
While  this  Department  Is  Initially  devoting 
major  attention  to  Job-related  lllneeses.  It  Is 
already  assisting  the  Union  membership  In 
resolving  other  health  problems  In  addition 
to  serving  as  a  focal  point  for  other  unions 
Interested  In  moving  In  the  same  direction.  It 
Is  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  American 
labor  unions  that  ^uch  concern  has  been 
Implemented. 

Organized  labor  Is  now  demanding  com- 
prehensive readily  accessible  medical  care  at 
a  cost  the  Economy  can  afford.  The  need  and 
discontent  Is  so  great  that  former  staunch 
advocates  of  the  voluntary  approach  are 
seeking  the  solution  through  organized  na- 
tional health  Insurance  (3,4).  Will  the 
American  College  of  Radiology  follow  the 
discredited  past  dictates  of  organized  medi- 
cine or  win  It  provide  leadership  In  develop- 
ing solutions  to  this  growing  and  critical 
problem? 

In  Its  struggle  to  provide  high  quality 
medical  care  at  a  reasonable  cost,  organized 
labor  has  become  a  strong  proponent  of  pre- 
paid group  practice  (5,6).  The  reduction  of 
hospital  utilization  through  the  provision  of 
continuing  coordinated  comprehensive  am- 
bulatory medical  care  results  In  marked 
financial  savings  (7.8).  Prepaid  group  prac- 
tice thus  enjoys  an  undisputed  economic  ad- 
vantage over  all  other  methods  of  delivering 
medical  services.  Until  recently,  organized 
labor  and  consumer  organizations  such  as 
the  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
were  the  solitary  forces  promoting  and  sub- 
scribing to  prepaid  group  practice.  Today, 
they  are  being  joined  by  medical  faculties, 
management  consultants,  entrepreneurs, 
corporations  and  conglomerates.  Can  you  as- 
sess your  role  In  this  development?  How  will 
you  participate? 

Attempts  to  resolve  the  problems  of  the 
quality,  quantity  and  cost  of  medical  care 
are  Inextricably  Intertwined  with  the  short- 
age and  maldistribution  of  health  manpower. 
The  health  Industry  Is  now  the  third  largest 


in  the  nation  with  annual  expenditures  ex- 
ceeding $60  billion,  and  employing  more  than 
3>i  million  individuals.  The  major  control 
of  this  VAMt  industry  reets  with  phy8lclan.s 
and  there  are  far  too  few  of  them.  Authorita- 
tive voices  claim  the  number  of  medical  stu- 
dents graduated  annually  should  be  doubled 
Look  at  your  own  specialty.  I  am  sure  yon 
win  agree  that  there  are  far  too  few  qualified 
radiologists  to  meet  any  rational  demand 
for  your  services.  This  shoirtage  of  all  physi- 
cians places  a  high  premium  on  their 
services. 

Until  very  recently,  organized  medicine  h&s. 
oppoeed  Increasing  the  number  of  medical 
schools  as  well  as  making  funds  avallabit' 
for  students  unable  to  pay  the  exorbltatr 
costs  of  medical  education.  Moreover,  opposi- 
tion to  national  licensure  enables  state 
boartls  to  pursue  a  restrictive  course.  Unti; 
recently  one  state  with  a  population  of  about 
2  5  million  would  license  no  more  than  80o 
ph>-slclans  In  the  entire  state.  Furthermore 
a  maldistribution  of  physicians  is  not  only 
a  Southern  phenomenon.  A  recent  report 
from  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
states  that  there  are  only  five  physician' 
two  of  whom  are  quite  elderly,  provldlnc 
services  for  the  50.000  residents  In  the  Ken- 
wood-Oakland area  of  Chicago  (9).  In  1910 
28.000  people  lived  there  and  they  werr 
served  by  110  physicians. 

Onjanlzed  labor  Is  actively  supporting  al! 
endeavors  to  relieve  the  shortage  and  mal- 
distribution of  physicians.  Educational  op- 
portunities must  be  readily  available  for  th. 
qualified  sons  and  daughters  of  every  worker 
both  black  and  white.  Continued  racial  and 
religious  discrimination  will  only  prolong  thf 
agonizing  shortage  of  all  health  manpower 
Including  doctors.  Will  you  break  with  pat- 
terns of  the  past? 

The  Inst  Item  I  would  like  to  add  to  voiir 
future  rteliberntlnns  Is  the  almost  extlnrt 
subject  of  the  health  of  the  worker  on  the 
job.  Anv  discussion  of  comprehensive  health 
must,  bv  definition.  Include  occupational 
he.ilth.  However,  over  the  vears  I  have  en- 
countered a  disturbing  lack  of  concerri 
among  many  phvstclans  about  this  sublec* 
and  a  frlghtpnlnirly  cavalier  attitude  about 
the  prevention  of  these  lllnes.ses  and  In- 
juries Annuillv  nbout  14.500  men  and 
women  are  killed  on  the  Job.  This  occupa- 
tional slaughter  approximates  the  number  o; 
US.  troops  killed  last  year  In  Vietnam.  Two 
million  more  workers  are  either  permanent  I  v 
or  totally  disabled  and  7  million  lose  a  dav 
or  more  of  work  becau.se  of  Injuries  on  the 
job.  Moreover,  the  rate  of  Injuries  per  mil- 
lion man-hours  worked  has  been  steadllv 
rising  during  the  last  decade.  ThU  Is  attrib- 
uted, bv  workers,  to  the  generalized  speedup 
occurring  throughout  all  Industries.  In  addi- 
tion, a  decline  in  real  earnings  occasioned  by 
the  Inflationary  spiral  has  made  overtime  and 
moonlighting  essential  for  making  ends  meet 
The  resultant  fatigue  slows  reflexes,  and  jobs, 
like  the  angel  of  death,  take  their  toll. 

Disturbing  as  these  figures  may  be,  thev 
understate  the  actual  conditions.  There  is 
ample  reason  to  believe  that  these  figures  do 
not  begin  to  indicate  the  severity  of  the  situ- 
ation More  than  a  decade  ago  a  Department 
of  Labor  official  charged  that  all  those  con- 
cerned with  the  collection  of  these  figures 
were  playing  a  numbers  game  which  con- 
stantly dealt  the  worker  a  bum  hand.  In 
the  intervening  12  years  nothing  has 
changed  except  the  worsening  of  conclltlons 

The  statistics  on  occupational  Injuries  may 
be  Incomplete  but  they  are  more  accurate 
than  information  on  the  extent  and  severity 
of  occupational  Illnesses.  For  example,  we 
are  Ignorant  about  the  number  of  workers 
disabled  or  killed  bv  expostire  to  carbon  mon- 
oxide, lead  and  dynamite.  More  than  half 
of  the  Illnesses  reported  are  diseases  of  the 
skin  but  I  am  not  convinced  this  is  dispro- 
portionately high  Although  the  precise  Inci- 
dence and  prevalence  of  the  pnetimoconloses 
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Is  unknown.  It  Is  possible  from  a  number  of 
different  sources  to  make  knowledgeable  esti- 
mates. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  problems 
associated  with  the  occupational  dust  dis- 
eases Is  provided  by  the  protracted  efforts 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
the  UMWA  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund,  re- 
ported In  detail  elsewhere,  to  secure  medical 
recognition  of  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis 
ii.s  a  clinical  entity  In  the  United  States  (10- 
13).  In  1942  British  iDvesttgators  Identified 
a  new  type  of  dust  disease  which  they  called 
"coal  workers'  pneumokoniosis"  (14).  The 
following  year  this  disease,  distinct  from, 
and  In  addition  to,  classical  silicosis  became 
compensable  (15,  16).  In  Britain  coal  work- 
ers' pneumoconiosis  is  a  dlagnosable  occu- 
pational dust  disease,  separable  Into  two 
distinct  forms,  simple  and  complicated  (17). 
It  is  reported  to  have  characteristic  pulmo- 
nary rsidiologlcal  changes  which  have  been 
observed  in  workers  exposed  to  hard  or  soft 
co.-il  and  some  other  carbon  dusts  both  In 
Britain  and  the  United  States  (18).  Patho- 
!. luteal  studies  have  demonstrated  lesions 
winch  are  believed  to  be  spedflcally  charac- 
ttri.stlc  (19). 

Evidence  accumulating  Indicates  that  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis  Is  today  the  most 
.ilarmlng  occupational  dust  disease  in  Amer- 
ica (20).  It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that 
I -'5.000  active  and  former  coal  miners  have 
.some  radiographic  evidence  of  this  disease 
and  that  of  this  number  nearly  50.000  may 
be  disabled  by  the  disease  (21-30).  These 
.ire  frightening  figures!  Even  more  fright- 
ening Is  the  fact  that  physicians  are  now  re- 
porting 35  year  old  miners  with  incipient 
disability  which,  until  recently,  was  rarely 
^een  In  men  younger  than  50  years  of  age. 
This  development  could  be  the  prodromal 
warning  of  an  epidemic  outbreak  of  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis  reminiscent  of  the 
.silicosis  debacle  In  another  Industry  at 
Gauley  Bridge.  West  Virginia,  nearly  40 
years  ago. 

Radiographic  examination  of  the  lungs  Is 
essential  for  determining  the  earliest 
changes,  severity,  progression  and  prevalence 
of  cK)al  workers'  pnetimoconlosls.  A  standard- 
ized method  of  describing  and  classifying 
•,he  radiographic  changes,  developed  by  Brlt- 
>h  investigators,  was  accepted  with  minor 
.-nodificatlons  by  the  International  Labour 
OfBce  Conference  of  Expert*  on  Pneumoco- 
•Josls  In  1950  (31).  This  Classification  was 
:urther  refined  in  1958  and  is  now  designated 
:.s  the  International  Classlflcatlon  of  Radlo- 
I'raphs  of  the  Pneumwionloees  (Geneva, 
:958)  (32).  This  Classlflcatlon  Is  the  gen- 
erally accepted  method  of  classifying  the 
degree  and  extent  of  pulmonary  abnormality. 
The  Classlflcatlon  is  purely  radiological  and 
does  not  Imply  a  relationship  between  cate- 
i-'ories  of  abnormality  and  "suffering  from 
itneiunoconlosls",  the  presence  of  compen- 
sable disease,  or  a  partlctilar  degree  of  dls- 
.iblUty. 

Two  major  types  of  changes,  simple  and 
omplicated  pneumoconiosis,  are  defined, 
and  the  "dust  opacity"  is  described  as  the 
ijasic  abnormality.  These  opacities  are  usu- 
.illy  less  striking  than  those  observed  In 
silicosis.  Some  radiologists  In  Britain  and 
elsewhere  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  char- 
acteristic appearance  of  ooal  workers'  pneu- 
in(Xonl06U  are  Inclined  to  regard  the  nullo- 
eraphlc  changes  as  trivial  and  not  necessarily 
(dagnostlc  of  disease.  The  significance  of  the 
radiographs  Is  apparent  when  comparisons 
:ire  made  with  the  autopsded  lung.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  those  minimal  cases  with  lesions 
not  radlologlcally  apparent.  "Hiere  Is  a  fairly 
'lose  correlation  between  the  two  types  of 
examinations  in  slight  or  moderate  pneu- 
moconiosis. The  major  difficulty  In  making  a 
correct  radiological  diagnosis  of  complicated 
pneumoconiosis  is  the  occasional  confusion 
with  pulmonary  malignancies.  The  radio- 
graph Is  rarely  helpful  in  determining  the 


severity  oT  the  focal  emphysema  observed  at 
autopsy. 

The  standardized  radiographs  and  photo- 
graphs Illustrating  the  Classlflcatlon  are 
readily  available  from  the  International 
Labour  Office  and  are  now  being  utilized 
successfully  by  an  Increasing  number  of 
physicians  who  are  concerned  about  the 
need  for  an  objective  description  of  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis.  A  higher  con- 
sistency of  proper  radiographic  classlflcatlon 
than  Is  tisually  obtained,  particularly  among 
less  experienced  observers,  occurs  with  the 
use  of  the  standard  reference  films.  Their 
tise  Is  enhanced  when  recommended  stand- 
ards for  the  exposure  and  development  of 
the  films  are  observed.  It  Is  also  recom- 
mended that  duplicate  readings  be  made  on 
all  films  with  an  additional  third  rea^ng 
In  the  event  of  disagreement  between  the 
first  two.  Miniature  films  are  not  satisfactory 
for  the  proper  classification  of  coal  work- 
ers' pneumoconiosis. 

The  experience  In  Britain  and  elsewhere 
with  the  International  Classification  and 
the  standard  films  and  photographs  illus- 
trating the  Classification  is  reported  to  be 
sufficiently  helpful  to  warrant  an  intensive 
American  evaluation  of  the  system.  A  limited 
Anglo-American  study  of  the  Classlflcatlon 
has  been  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  In  cooperation  with 
some  of  your  colleagues  (33).  Tlie  resviltant 
USPHS  Modification  of  the  Classlflcatlon 
has  been  published  and  Is  readily  available 
(34).  This  limited  experience  must  be 
broadened  to  include  many  physicians. 
There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  clarify  any  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  concerning  both  clas- 
sifications and  their  use  and  thereby  hasten 
the  early  detection  and  control  of  coal  work- 
ers' pneumoconiosis  among  U.S.  coal  miners. 

Despite  seven  major  conferences  on  coal 
workers'  pneiunoconlosls,  this  disease  Is  still 
not  well  known  or  widely  recognized  in  the 
United  States.  TTiere  are  many  reasons  why 
American  doctors  have  been  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  coal  dtist  is  a  killer.  Until 
recently  little  has  appeared  In  American 
medical  journals  on  this  disease  and  most 
of  the  earlier  articles  were  reports  on  British 
research  and  surveys.  Tills  lack  of  concern 
about  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  has 
been  due,  in  part,  to  a  belief  that  conditions 
reported  world-wide  could  not  exist  In  the 
United  States.  It  Is  also  due  to  the  convic- 
tion that  only  silica  and  dust  containing 
silica  are  injurious.  Moreover,  there  is  the 
attitude  and  influence  of  employer-oriented 
physicians  who  avoid  facing  known  facts 
about  the  ravages  of  coal  dust  In  hiunan 
lungs  because  to  do  otherwise  cotild  cost 
money. 

Dr.  Adolph  Kammer,  14  years  ago,  in 
searching  for  the  answers  concerning  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis,  urged  American 
physicians  to  reassess  earlier  decisions.  He 
stated,  "Our  best  observations  will  be  those 
that  encompass  the  breathless  coal  miner  as 
a  total  man,  living  In  a  particular  kind  of 
community  and  working  in  a  particular 
kind  of  Industrial  structure.  He  Is  a  member 
of  a  social  group  In  which  there  are  per- 
haps some  fixed  thought  patterns,  par- 
tlciUarly  as  relates  to  shortness  of  breath 
after  one  has  worked  underground  for  a 
niunber  of  years.  The  reassessment  must  be 
made  by  physicians  with  this  sort  of  horizon 
and  not  by  physicians  acting  simply  as  lung 
doctors.  Full  utilization  mtist  be  made  of 
good  epidemiologic  techniques  and  the  best 
possible  case  Judgments  that  give  full  con- 
sideration to  the  miner  as  a  total  man"  (35). 

Today,  there  is  a  marked  similarity  of 
conditions  In  the  United  States  and  Britain 
30  years  ago.  A  pertinent  comment  on  our 
30-year  lag  behind  the  British  Is  provided  by 
Dr.  Donald  Hunter,  the  world-famous  British 
authority  on  occupational  health  (36).  Ten 
years  ago  he  said  that  although  coal  had 


been  mined  in  Britain  since  1234  it  was  not 
until  700  years  later  that  British  physicians 
began  to  accept  the  fact  that  ooal  dust  in 
miners'  lungs  produces  a  slowly  progressive 
fataJ  disease.  He  continued  to  say,  "It  must 
be  admitted  that  medical  men,  by  tbelr  111- 
Informed  complacency  have  a  heavy  load  of 
responsibility  to  bear  far  this  failure  to  dis- 
cover the  true  state  of  affairs:  a  failure 
which  constitutes  what  is  probably  the 
greatest  disgrace  In  the  history  of  British 
medicine."  Today,  American  me<llclne  has 
barely  begun  to  overcome  Its  "ill-informed 
complacency"  and  "discover  the  true  state 
of  affairs"  regarding  coal  workers'  pneumo- 
coniosis. This  failure  to  take  earlier  action 
constitutes  what  may  be  labeled  In  the  fu- 
ture as  the  greatest  disgrace  in  the  history 
of  American  medicine.  U.S.  schools  of  medi- 
cine must  accept  a  substantial  share  of  this 
indictment. 

Recognition  by  the  U.S.  medical  profes- 
sion of  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  is  a  flrst 
order  of  business.  More  than  anything  right 
now  coal  miners  need  doctors  who.  regard- 
less of  past  assumptions,  are  adequately 
trained  and  know  how  to  make  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  this  man-made  disease. 

I  have  related  in  some  detail  the  situa- 
tion as  I  know  It  In  one  particular  industry. 
But  similar  conditions  prevail  for  many  of 
the  same  reasons  In  other  industries  For 
example,  today  we  still  have  no  accurate 
figures  on  the  amount  of  silicosis  occurring 
among  workers.  The  control  and  prevention 
of  beryllitxm  p>oisonlng  is  receiving  Insig- 
nificant attention.  We.  in  this  country,  hari 
to  be  convinced  of  the  dangers  of  asbettos 
from  reports  emanating  from  South  Africa 
\ia  the  United  Kingdom.  Only  recently  have 
U.S.  medical  Investigators  conceded"  that 
in  addition  to  asbeetosis,  an  alarmingly  high 
cancer  death-rate  (x^urs  among  those  ex- 
posed to  this  dust.  For  those  who  may  not 
recall.  I  would  remind  you  that  nearly  20 
years  ago  the  need  to  control  and  prevent 
dlatomaceous  earth  pneumoconiosis  was  the 
sole  reason  the  affected  workers  stayed  out 
on  strike  for  15  months.  The  scandalous 
amount  of  this  disease,  complicated  by  tu- 
berculosis, which  was  occurring  among  these 
workers  caused  such  an  uproar  when  pub- 
licized that  their  demands  were  finally  met. 
A  more  current  example  is  the  repudiation 
of  the  reports  which  have  appeared  consist- 
ently in  the  American  literature  that  Amer- 
ican textile  workers  do  not  suffer  from 
byssinoels.  We  now  know  this  is  not  true. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  in  your  delibera- 
tions about  the  future  of  your  College  you 
will  be  fully  cognizant  of  the  key  responsibil- 
ity of  radiologists  in  diagnosing  the  occupa- 
tional dust  diseases.  The  workers  and  their 
unions  have  known  too  well  that  the  ravages 
of  disablUty  and  death  are  the  dally  penalties 
paid  for  allowing  conditions  to  prevail  which 
produce  these  diseases.  Throughout  the  world 
the  great  plagues,  polio,  typhus,  malaria  and 
smallpox  are  being  eradicated.  The  pnetmno- 
oonloses  are  man-made  plagues  which  can  be 
eliminated  in  one  generation.  Yotir  help  is 
vital  to  the  ultimate  success  of  labor's  cam- 
paign to  control  and  prevent  these  diseases. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  return  to  the 
title  I  selected  for  this  paper,  The  Poverty  of 
Affluence.  Elach  of  the  four  points  I  have 
covered  is  a  problem  of  long  standing  which, 
with  the  passage  of  time,  has  worsened.  This, 
in  part,  is  due  to  the  national  priorities  which 
have  permitted  the  expenditure  of  billions  of 
dollars  for  precision  lunar  landings  and  bil- 
lions more  for  precise  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion In  Vietnam.  Despite  the  plethora  of 
skills,  talents  and  money  devoted  to  such 
awesome  precision,  we  as  a  nation  have  been 
sadly  lacking  in  setting  our  house  in  order. 
Lately  I  have  been  haunted  by  the  thought 
that  a  more  pervasive  reason  may  be  the 
deadening  Impact  of  these  and  other  billions 
of  dollars  on  ethical  precepts.  Medicine  is  an 
ethical   profession   with  dedicated   commit- 
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ments  to  the  patient,  the  community  and  It- 
self. But  after  reciting  my  litany  this  morn- 
ing. It  is  worrisome  to  think  that  the  impact 
of  the  community  of  which  we  are  also  a 
product  has  fragmented  our  ethlca  and  sepa- 
rated us  from  those  In  need  of  our  skills  and 
learning.  En.htcally  we  may  be  poverty  strick- 
en because  we,  as  physicians,  have  abjured 
our  responslbUltlea  In  the  community  and  In 
the  nation,  and  have  not  shared  both  the 
hopes  and  palas  of  others.  We  have  forgotten 
that,  "They  who  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  In 
joy- 
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CLEVELAND.  CITING  UXJAL  WOR- 
RIES, OPPOSES  BIG  DAM  PRO- 
POSAL AS  THREAT  TO  NORTHERN 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
several  occasions  during  the  7  years  that 
I  have  served  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
expended  considerable  time  and  energy 
in  opposing  large  dams  In  various  part3 
of  my  district,  and  for  that  matter,  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  A  number  of 
factors  have  been  involved.  Considera- 


tions of  cost,  conservation,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  affected  citizens  have  been  among 
them. 

It  seems  to  me  imfortunate  that 
Washington-oriented  plaimers  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  elsewhere  seem  to 
be  so  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a  big 
dam.  which  is  not  wanted.  An  important 
part  of  my  district  in  northern  New 
Hampshire  Is  now  faced  with  just  such 
a  proposal,  and  the  people  there  are 
understandably  beginning  to  express  to 
me  moimtlng  concern.  For  the  Record.  I 
Include  editorials  from  the  News  and 
Sentinel  of  Colebrook,  N.H.,  and  in  addi- 
tion, an  excellent  article  by  Lirmea 
Staples,  the  natuial  resources  editor  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News.  Man- 
chester. 

I  am  grateful  to  Frederick  J.  Harn- 
gan,  the  publisher  of  the  Colebrook, 
N.H.  paper,  for  his  excellent  editorial 
comments  and  his  serving  notice  of  the 
petition,  which  will  shortly  be  coming  my 
way. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  Linnea  Staplt-s 
for  the  time  and  effort  and  research  that 
went  into  her  fascinating  article. 
I  Prom     the     Colebrook     (N.H.)      News     and 
Sentinel.  Oct    8.   1969] 

The   Second   Indian    Stream    Rebellion 

The  complete  account  of  last  week's  mee'- 
ing  of  about  forty  Upper  Coos  citizens  wnh 
Union-Leader  feature  writer  Linnea  Staples 
is  on  Its  way  to  us  via  our  man  on  the  scemv 
but  Mrs.  Staples'  account  in  the  Sundav 
paper  gives  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  went 
on.  That  proposed  Army  Engineer  Dam  iit 
Indian  Stream,  coming  on  the  heels  of  tlie 
earlier  Connecticut  Valley  Recreation  Ana 
scheme,  has  Pittsburg  and  area  residents 
almost  literally  up  in  arms.  There  haven  t 
been  any  head  knocklngs  yet  (.such  were 
the  only  casualties  in  the  earlier  Indian 
Stream  Rebellion ) .  but  feelings  are  running 
so  high  it  looks  like  1832  all  over  again. 

Maybe  this  newspaper  didn't  help  matters 
with  an  editorial  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
suggesting  only  partly  with  tongue  in  cheek 
that  the  Republic  of  the  United  Inhabitants 
of  Indian  Stream  might  get  itself  back  in 
business  It  might  also  be  remembered  that 
both  news  story  and  editorial  emphasized 
the  question  asked  by  Colebrook  Select- 
man Fred  King  at  the  September  18  meetlna; 
In  Oroveton  with  the  Army  Engineers.  Mr 
King  asked  why  residents  of  the  area  weren  t 
consulted  before  these  grandiose  schemes 
are  concocted,  and  got  the  facetious  answer 
that  you  couldn't  "knock  at  the  doors  of  the 
million,  plus.  Inhabitants  of  the  area  " 
•Twan't  ftinny.  McGee. 

The  answer  is.  of  course,  that  you  don  t 
have  to  knock  on  a  million  doors.  All  that 
needs  to  be  done  Is  to  make  the  elected 
officers  of  the  various  townships  a  part  ci{ 
the  planning  In  the  beginning,  or  at  least 
consult  with  them,  Instead  of  coming 
around  months  afterward  with  elaborate 
slides  and  brochures  of  expensive  plans  al- 
ready made,  saying.  "You  do  approve  of  this, 
don't  you?" 

That  would  be  too  simple.  Yet  Mrs. 
Staples,  with  only  word  of  mouth  communi- 
cations to  help,  managed  to  assemble  forty 
area  leaders  on  a  moment's  notice.  The 
government  had  better  learn  to  do  the  same. 
before  Instead  of  after.  If  It's  going  to  pro- 
mote the  flooding,  expropriation,  or  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  far  north  country  for  some- 
body else's  profit. 

[Prom  the  Colebrook  (N.H.)  News  and  Senti- 
nel. Nov.  12,  1969) 
Are  You  Listening,  George? 
The  drive  for  signatures  Is  only  just  getting 
under  way  In  the  Upper  Coos  and  the  Indian 
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stream  Republic  with  regard  to  a  sonorous 
and  significant  document,  which  readeth  as 
follows 

"petition 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  Hampshire,  the  Governor  of 
Vermont,  the  General  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  General  Assembly  of  Vermont, 
and  to  whom  It  may  concern : 
"We.  the  undersigned,  being  residents  of 
the  towns  located  in  those  townships  of  both 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  which  are  In 
the  vicinity  of  and  will  be  affected  by  the 
impoundment  dam  proposed  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  Indian  Stream 
in  Pittsburg.  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Con- 
necticut River  Recreation  Area  planned  or 
proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Inso- 
far as  this  plan  affects  the  areas  of  north- 
eastern Essex  County.  Vermont,  and  north- 
western Coos  County.  New  Hampshire,  hav- 
ing duly  considered  the  impact  of  either  or 
lioth  of  these  measures  on  the  economy, 
recreational  potential,  agricultural  produc- 
tion. Industrial  activity,  and  woodland  and 
forestry  management  and  production  within 
said  area,  do  hereby  most  vigorously  and 
sincerely  protest  the  enactment  of  imple- 
mentation of  either  or  both  of  said  proposed 
measures,  and  do  call  upon  the  addressees 
hereof  for  all  assistance  which  they  or  any 
r)f  them  can  give  in  their  aforesaid  capaci- 
ties." 

The  response  to  the  foregoing  is  expected 
to  be  overwhelming  as  the  downtrodden  cit- 
izenry try  to  protect  their  fields  and  forests. 
Makes  one  think  of  another  document,  some 
vcars  ago,  which  said,  among  other  things. 
In  Every  Stage  Of  These  Oppressions.  We 
Have  Petitioned  For  Redress  In  The  Most 
Humble  Terms."  It  began.  "When  In  the 
Course  Of  Human  Events  ..." 


I  From    the    New    Hampshire    Sunday    News. 

Manchester.  Nov.    16.   19691 

FroERAL    Plans    Stir    New    Indian    Stream 

Revolt 

(By  Linnea  Staples) 

Pittsburg. — A  second  Indian  Stream  Re- 
bellion is  brewing.  ,  .  . 

The  fact  that  Pittsburg  Is  this  time  Joined 
bv  its  sister  towns  to  the  south — Colebrook, 
Stewartstown,  Clarksvllle  and  Columbia — 
merely  enlarges  the  front.  It  changes  nothing 
else. 

The  spirit  of  Yankee  Independence  runs 
as  strong  In  North  Country  people  as  ever 
it  did:  the  determination  to  "do  for  our- 
selves whatever  we  can"  is  undiminished. 

In  that  first  uprising  that  sjMnned  the 
1830s.  however,  there  was  but  one  point  of 
confilct.  national  allegiance. 

The  Issues  today  are  many.  And  Incredibly 
complex. 

Stripped  to  the  bare  bones,  this  new  rebel- 
lion actually  pits  these  people  against  the 
ruthless  march  of  an  exploding  population, 
pushed  onward  by  an  lncrea£lngly  urban- 
ized, mechanized  and  materialistic  "civili- 
zation." 

And  the  mushrooming  governmental  agen- 
cies ostensibly  created  to  provide  for  this 
human  mass  what  It  is,  by  the  very  nature 
cf  its  own  bigness,  helpless  to  provide  for 
Itself. 

The  key  Issues  to  emerge  Involve  the  U.S. 
.\rmy  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation. 

The  first  agency  with  Its  plan  to  dam 
'A'lld  and  historically  rich  Indian  Stream, 
turning  the  major  portion  of  the  beautiful 
valley  Into  a  barren  "stream  flow  augmenta- 
tion "  impoundment. 

The  second,  with  Its  proposal  for  a  Con- 
necticut River  Valley  National  Recreation 
.^rea.  creating  an  82-mlle  long  public  recre- 
ational  "corridor"   along   the  main  stem   of 


the  river  south  to  Littleton,  plus  a  huge 
f>4.000-acre  state  park  encompassing  the  en- 
tire Connecticut  Lakes  region  This  is  part 
of  a  plan  involving  the  whole  river 

The  questions  raised  thereby  tear  at  the 
heartstrings  of  the  citizens  of  these  towns, 
bringing  apprehension,  anger  and  confusion. 
How  much  of  the  land  they  still  retain 
will  they  be  required  to  give  up  should  the 
projects  succeed  as  outlined?  Should  they  be 
made  to  relinquish  It.  according  to  the  BOR 
plan,  whether  to  provide  recreation  for  others 
or.  perhaps,  to  spare  it  from  Indiscriminate 
development? 

How  much  will  be  Inundated  to  dllut*  pol- 
lution dumped  into  the  Connecticut  River 
by  downstream  communities,  to  provide  a 
"flushing"  effect  as  projected  by  the  Army 
Engineers?" 

Or.  as  they  firmly  believe,  should  they  In- 
stead be  allowed  to  formulate  their  own  plans 
for  controlling  the  spreading  Influx  of  tour- 
ists and  vacationers  from  overrunning  and 
ruining  this  land,  one  of  the  last  bulwarks 
of  unspoiled  countryside  in  the  northeast? 

Agriculture,  the  lumbering  industry,  and 
the  fishing  and  hunting  facilities  and  private 
campgrounds  already  developed  are  factors, 
as  these  people  seek  the  means  to  counter 
these  massive  federal  proposals. 
set  up  repttblic 
This  rebellion  could  brew  up  a  storm 
equaling  In  bitterness  that  long  rebellion  of 
1832  when  the  citizens  of  Indian  Stream,  left 
adrift  by  both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
with  the  International  boundary  still  un- 
settled, took  matters  Into  their  own  hands. 
They  simply  up  and  declared  their  inde- 
pendence from  both,  and  established  the 
•Republic  of  the  United  Inhabitants  of 
Indian  Stream  Territory." 

The  matter  came  to  a  head  with  the  one- 
day  Indian  Stream  "War"  on  Oct.  22.  1836; 
a  fast-moving,  furious,  yet  bloodless  affair. 

The  town  was  subsequently  annexed  to 
New  Hampshire  and  In  1840  was  rechrlstened 
•Pittsburg."  The  boundary  dispute  was 
finally  settled  In  1842,  with  the  Webster- 
Ashburton  Treaty. 

Short-lived  though  It  was.  the  IiWlan 
Stream  Republic  represented  one  of  the  most 
colorful  and  Intriguing  periods  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  nation;  one  almost  forgotten. 

Today's  North  Country  citizens  are  no  less 
hardy  a  race. 

AMEY'S    VIEWS 

Holman  Amey,  outspoken  descendant  of 
those  stalwarts  of  old.  Is  typical,  and  voices 
the  resentment  of  his  neighbors  when  he 
observes : 

"They  Intend  to  wrap  us  up  with  out  land 
in  a  l>lg  Santy  Claus  package  and  give  us 
away  to  what  they  call  the  "public." 

•When  they  look  at  us  up  here  they  think 
we're  not  of  much  consequence.  It  makes  you 
wonder  some,  the  way  they  go  at  things 
We  don't  mind  taking  our  part  of  the  state 
burden,  but  why  should  the  few  of  tis  up  here 
be  Santy  Claus  for  this  'public'? 

"We've  done  for  ourselves  all  these  years; 
we  aim  to  continue." 

This  resolve  was  succinctly  stated  re- 
cently by  Frederick  Harrlgan  of  Colebrook, 
editor,  publisher,  lawyer  and  probate  judge. 
He  declared : 

"We  can  take  care  of  things  ourselves,  if 
they'll  just  leave  us  alone  and  let  us  get  on 
with  It. 

"No  one  in  his  right  mind  would  say  that 
nothing  has  to  be  done.  We  all  know  It  has 
to  be.  But  we'd  like  to  have  a  say  In  what  Is 
being  planned  for  us!" 

NONE    consulted 

Making  hackles  rise  most  of  all  hereabouts 
Is  this  very  factor.  Community  leaders  In 
each  of  the  towns  affirm  that  in  none  of  it. 
neither  In  the  planning  nor  In  the  proposals 
now  set  forth,  were  any  of  those  most  di- 
rectly concerned  consulted. 

Earl    Wadsworth,    president    of    the    Cole- 


brook Banks,  commented  at  a  meeting  at 
The  Glen  in  Pittsburg: 

■We  are  simply  told,  like  it  or  lump  It. 
this  IS  the  way  it's  going  to  be.'   " 

In  the  unqualified  opposition  to  the  In- 
dian Stream  project,  local  citizens  are  Joined 
by  Just  about  every  state  agency  including 
pish  &  Game  Department  and  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Department  of  Resources  and 
Economic  Development.  Water  supply  and 
pollution  control  officials  also,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  It  Is  intended  to  make  possible 
a  lesser  degree  of  sewage  treatment  at  Orove- 
ton. Adequate  treatment  from  the  start  Is 
their  goal. 

ENGINEER    SCHEME 

The  Army  Engineer  scheme  Is  simply  this: 
Dam  Indian  Stream  Just  above  the  Tabor 
Grey  place  and  catch  the  spring  runoff, 
backing  the  reservoir  all  the  way  to  Abbott 
Brook.  Some  reports  say  clear  to  Depot  Camp. 
At  "full  pool"  around  June  15  each  year. 
the  reservoir  would  cover  1.560  acres.  Prom 
then  until  Sept.  1.  the  water  would  be  re- 
leased to  dilute  pollution  in  the  Connecticut 
below  Groveton.  and  80-foot  drawdown  leav- 
ing only  a  250-acre  permanent  pool  by  fall. 
Fish  and  Game  officials  assert  that  any 
management  for  fishing  would  be  Impossible, 
and  today's  superb  trout  fishery  destroyed 
So.  too.  would  be  much  of  the  valley's  prime 
deer  yards,  and  there  would  be  a  severe  cut 
in  the  income  from  timber  and  pulp. 

Destroyed,  too.  would  be  the  priceless  his- 
torical background. 

For  here  is  the  land  of  the  Dartmouth  edu- 
cated Indian  Archie  Annance  who.  in  the 
early  1800s.  took  gold  from  the  valley  at 
will — gold  the  source  of  which  no  one  else 
could  discover.  Old  Jlmmle  Pry,  who  died  In 
1962.  found  gold  here  also,  though  appar- 
ently not  In  the  amounts  Archie  Annance 
did.  Jlmmle  Pry's  cabin  still  stands  at  Depot 
Camp,  historic  lumber  camp  site. 

There  are  those  who  firmly  believe  that 
the  spirits  of  George  Van  Dyke,  Win  Schoppe. 
and  their  fellow  loggers  and  lumber  barons 
still  walk  m  this  valley  and  along  the  Con- 
necticut River,  scene  of  those  mighty  log 
drives  of  long  ago. 

Kim  Day  and  his  numerous  kin;  the  Wash- 
burns.  Tabors.  Comstocks.  Robles.  Parkers. 
Judds  and  the  Perkins  family  .  .  . 

Par  too  numerous  to  recall  here,  those 
lusty,  robust  folk  of  the  past  are  not  forgot- 
ten, and  many  of  their  descendants  still  live 
In  the  northern  towns. 

CAMPING  AREAS 

"No  question  we  need  more  camping  areas 
up  here,  more  places  to  put  people  who  come 
But  why  cant  we  have  a  go  at  It  ourselves? 
Why  does  the  government  have  to  do  every- 
thing?" 

Tabor  Gray,  who  farms  the  old  Tabor  Place 
on  lower  Indian,  where  he  was  born  and 
raised  when  his  father  worked  for  the  Tabor 
family,  echoes  the  prevailing  sentiment  on 
this,  and  he  adds:  "Is  this  the  way  to  fight 
inflation?" 

Harry  Hugglns.  president  of  the  N.H. 
Guides  Association,  speaks  for  the  many  local 
and  out-of-state  hunters  and  fishermen  who 
fear  what  widespread  development  into  pub- 
lic lands  will  do. 

"What  part  of  the  town  is  going  to  be  left 
for  us?  We  have  a  good  hunting  and  fishing 
recreation  industry  up  here  now.  why  ruin 
it?  The  people  they  leave  won't  be  able  to 
pay  enough   taxes  to  support   the  town." 

OTHER    VirWS 

But  others  have  different  views. 

George  McGee.  of  the  State  Water  Re- 
sources Board,  while  stating  his  agency  is 
neutral,  recently  commented: 

•  In  the  end  it  is  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  numl>er  that  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. I  am  fully  sympathetic  to  these  peo- 
ple up  here.  Of  course  they  love  their  land. 
But  what  about  all  the  thousands  of  others 
who  want  to  enjoy  the  river?  How  about  the 
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man  down  in.  let's  say  Claremont  who  ha« 
Sunday  off  and  goes  over  to  Connecticut 
River  to  fish. 

"He  gets  tbere  and  finds  the  river  too  low. 
If  extra  water  let  out  up  here  will  make  the 
river  usable  below,  well,  who's  to  say  It 
wouldn't  be  right?" 

The  Army  Engineers.  In  their  report,  out- 
line six  poeslhle  courses  of  action.  But  they 
recommend  the  Indlai.  Stream  project  as 
being  the  least  expensive  at  96  million  as  op- 
posed to  the  cost  of  tertiary  sewage  Ueat- 
ment  at  Oroveton. 

On  the  heels  of  this  comes  the  prediction 
that  within  10  years  tertiary,  or  the  moat 
stringent,  treatment  would  have  to  be  in- 
stalled anyway — Indian  or  no  Indian 

Joseph  L.  ignazlo.  chief,  Basin  Planning 
Branch,  New  England  Division,  at  a  recent 
hearing  In  Oroveton.  further  stated: 

SCKNIC     UNIT 

"Low  flows  from  the  confluence  of  Indian 
Stream  would  greatly  enhance  and  permit 
Increased  water  activity,  and  significantly 
contribute  to  the  Coos  Scenic  unit." 

The  Coos  Scenic  Unit  is  a  part  of  the  Im- 
mense BOR  Connecticut  Valley  National 
Recreation  Area.  It  Is  outlined  In  a  mag- 
nificently Illustrated  report  titled  "New  Eng- 
land Heritage." 

Seh'.' Abraham  RlblcofT  (D-Conn.)  haa  pro- 
'  vldeft'the  vehicle  for  Implementing  It  In  his 
Sen.ite  Bill  3.  1805.  entered  April  15.  1969. 

Sen.  Thomas  Mclntyre  (D)  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Is  co-sponsor  along  with  Senators 
Thomas  Dodtl  iD-Conn.).  Edward  Kennedy 
(D-Mass.),    and    Edward    Brooke    (R-Maesi. 

This  takes  in  the  8a-mlle  section  of  the 
river  from  Lake  Francis  to  the  Moore  Reser- 
voir In  Littleton,  Of  the  21,000  acres  of  land 
Involved.  1.000  acres  would  be  acquired  out- 
right and  the  remainder  controlled  by  scenic 
and  access  easements. 

Par  too  complex  to  deal  with  here.  It 
nevertheless  calls  for  careful  consideration, 
according  to  DRED  Commissioner  Roger  J. 
Crowley. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  would 
do  well  to  heed  these  articles  before  they 
waste  any  more  time  and  money  on  plan- 
ning. An  area  that  once  seceded  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada  as  an 
ultimate  expression  of  independence  will 
certainly  not  sit  idly  by  while  large  areas 
of  its  finest  river,  forestry,  and  hunting 
potential  is  laid  waste,  nor  will  those  who 
represent  them.  On  several  occasions  in 
the  past,  with  the  most  able  help  of  U.S. 
Senator  Cotton,  I  have  been  successful 
in  preventing  the  construction  of  big 
dams  in  my  district,  which  were  clearly 
and  justifiably  opposed  by  local  residents. 

It  seems  too  bad  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  give  northern  New 
Hampshire  more  of  what  it  needs  and 
wants ;  for  example,  better  roads  and  beb- 
ter  communications  facilities,  and  less  of 
what  it  does  not  want,  of  which  the  big 
dam  plan  for  the  Indian  Stream  in  Pitts- 
burg, N.H.,  Is  typical. 


CAN  THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  POL- 
ICY TOWARD  THE  SMALL  SAVER 
BE  DEPENDED? 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hLs  remarks  at  thus 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  per- 
ceptive article  in  the  November  13  issue 
of  the  Washington  Star,  financial  col- 
umnist Sylvia  Porter  questions  whether 
this  administration's  poUcy  toward  the 


small  saver  can  be  defended.  Using  as  an 
example  the  interest  rate  on  U.S.  savings 
bonds,  she  concludes  that  the  Treasury  is 
paying  the  least  amount  of  interest  on 
such  savings  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Some  time  ago  I  pointed  out  that  bond 
sales  were  falling  off  at  an  alarming  rate; 
the  trend  has  not  stopped  and  nothing  is 
being  done  to  reverse  the  trend.  There  is 
an  official  callousness  about  the  savings 
bonds  program  that  is  hard  to  stomach 
and  I  find  it  incompatible  with  the  pub- 
licly reiterated  concern  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  to  "do  something"  for  the 
forgotten  American.  Unless  the  interest 
rate  on  savings  bonds  is  raised  to  be  com- 
petitive with  other  marketable  Govern- 
inent  securities,  the  party  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  be  contributing  to  the 
spread  of  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  system  we 
so  proudly  hail. 

Miss  Porter's  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  13.   1969] 

Unfted  States  Lags  on   Savings   Bonds 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

If  you  were  a  small  Investor  In  Canada  to- 
day, you  could  buy  a  new  issue  of  Canada 
savings  bonds  paying  7  percent  for  the  first 
year.  8  percent  for  each  of  the  next  two  years, 
314   percent  for  each  of  the  last  six  years. 

If  you  held  the  bonds  to  maturity  in  nine 
years  and  didn't  cash  the  Interest  coupons  as 
they  came  due,  you  would  get  a  bonus  pay- 
ment which,  along  with  your  accrued  Inter- 
est, would  double  your  original  Investment 
In  the  nine  years. 

You  could  buy  the  bonds  In  denominations 
as  low  as  $50  up  to  a  limit  of  $25,000.  Of 
course,  you  could  cash  In  the  bonds  at  any 
time  for  their  full  face  value  plus  earned 
Interest. 

In  England  today,  you  also  can  buy  a  new 
series  of  savings  bonds  via  payroll  deductions 
which  pay  the  equivalent  of  a  tax-free  7  per- 
cent for  five  years  or  7'2  percent  for  seven 
years — a  return  which  the  London  Economist 
says  is  "not  to  be  snllTed  at."  All  sorts  of 
bonus  deals  encourage  you  to  hold  bonds 
to  maturity  plus  safety,  plus  the  advantage 
of  systematic  savings,  etc. 

tr.S.   RATE  CITED 

A  small  saver  In  the  United  States  buying 
U.S.  savings  bonds  via  payToU  deductions  can 
get  i\  percent,  but  only  If  he  holds  the 
bonds  to  maturity  In  seven  years.  He  gets 
much  less  If  he  cashes  In  before  maturity. 

And  while  Congress  eventually  will  get 
around  to  raising  this  rate  to  5  percent  by 
shortening  the  nxaturlty  of  the  bonds  to  five 
years  and  10  months,  the  new  high  rate  still 
wlU  be  less  than  1969's  rise  In  the  cost  of 
living. 

The  new  5  percent  rate  will,  In  blunt 
summary,  be  disgracefully  belated,  although 
It  win  be  made  retro«ictlve  to  June.  It  will  be 
shamefully  out  of  line  with  what  the  Treas- 
ury Is  paying  sophisticated  buyers  of  Its 
marketable  securities  (8  percent  on  a  short- 
term  I.O.U.  last  month ) .  The  rate  wUl  be 
blatantly  unfair  to  the  Innocent  saver  In 
tills  era  of  steep  Interest  rates  and  galloping 
Inflation. 

LACK  OF  IMAGINATION 

And  even  after  It's  voted,  it  will  mirror 
a  lack  of  Imagination  among  administration 
policymakers  which  Is  embarrassing. 

It's  getting  tougher  and  tougher  to  defend 
this  administration's  attitude  toward  the 
small  saver  In  this  land. 

I  don't  want  to  undercut  this  program,  for 
It's  fundamentally  too  good  to  deserve  this 
treatment.  I  don't  want  to  risk  spurring  a 
mass  cash-in  of  the  S52  billion  of  savings 
bonds  held  by  10.300.000-plu8  Americans  to- 
day, for  I  understand  the  Inflationary  dan- 
gers Inherent  tn  this. 


Nevertheless,  when  I  study  what  Canada 
and  Britain  are  offering  their  savers.  I  .rni 
ashamed  of  my  own  government. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Is  paying  the  small  savir 
of  this  country  less  Interest  than  any  otlier 
nation  in  the  entire  world.  It  Is  openly  Uik- 
Ing  advantage  of  the  small  saver's  apatliy 
while  paying  more  sophisticated  Investors 
what  the  market  demands. 

ONMISTAKABLE    WASHOUT 

The  Treasury  (with  the  help  of  Congress* 
Is  severely  damaging  one  of  the  greatest  sav- 
ings programs  ever  devised— turning  Into  .iu 
unmistakable  washout  a  program  with  whl r:! 
I  was  once  proud  to  be  associated.  Savlnss 
bond  sales  have  lagged  behind  cash-Ins  i^  r 
the  last  11  months;  while  TTeasxiry  ofnclu'? 
pay  Up  service  to  the  program.  I  can't  help 
wondering  whether  they  give  a  damn. 

The  debt  managers  of  this  admlnlstr,ntlc';i 
are  showing  a  shocking  lack  of  Imagination 
and  boldness. 

If  Incentives  are  essential  to  encourat-e 
people  to  save  via  bonds  In  this  era.  why  ii'  >: 
give  them?  If  Canada  and  England  can  oHor 
bonus  rewards  to  long-term  Investors,  wliy 
can't  we?  If  other  major  countries  try  to  p  v 
the  little  fellow  enough  Interest  to  keep  Ium; 
at  least  even  with  rising  living  costs.  h(.\v 
dare  our  government  pay  a  negative  rate  1  I 
return? 

If  this  column  sounds  as  though  my  type- 
writer is  stuttering  with  indignation.  It  Is 
and  I  am. 


THE  ULTIMATE  CONSUMER  FRAUD 

I  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  unveiled  its  consumer 
protection  program  with  self-praise  and 
great  modesty.  They  have  much  to  be 
modest  about.  What  is  termed  "a  con- 
sumer's bill  of  rights"  is  the  ultimate 
consumer  fraud,  perpetrated  this  time  bv 
Government  Itself.  At  the  outset  it  makes 
no  provision  for  a  powerful,  centralized, 
independent  agency  for  consumer  pro- 
tection. Such  a  creation  could  possess  an 
unfettered  consumer  counsel  to  inter- 
vene on  behalf  of  the  public  in  admin- 
istrative and  court  proceedings.  Under 
the  administration  measure,  a  consumer 
protection  measure  would  be  tacked  on 
to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Pres- 
ident's consumer  affairs  adviser  suppos- 
edly would  have  statutory  coordinating 
power.  How  enlightening  it  would  be  10 
see  the  Attorney  General  being  so  In- 
structed. Sort  of  like  a  corporal  giving 
commands  to  a  field  marshal. 

Now  the  Justice  Department  often  rep- 
resents agencies  opposing  the  consumer 
interest.  It  now  has  a  minimal  legal  staff 
dealing  with  corporate  criminal  behavios . 
which  accounts  for  almost  all  consumer 
victimissation.  In  effect,  the  administra- 
tion seeks  to  water  down  the  really  sound 
measures  now  awaiting  congressional 
action.  The  Government  really  aims  at 
depriving  consimiers  of  assistance  under 
the  guise  of  helping  them. 

One  essential  step  in  inhibiting  con- 
sumer fraud  by  Industry  would  be  to 
allow  victimized  consiuners  to  band  to- 
gether to  bring  class  action  suits  against 
individual  corporations.  Advocating  a 
law  allowing  such  suits  would  have  been 
true  consumer  protection.  The  President 
cleverly  pulls  the  fangs  of  this  alterna- 
tive. 
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His  proposal  says  citizens  could  bring 
such  suits  only  If  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment first  took  an  Initiative  by  estab- 
lishing fraud  through  a  Federal  suit. 
E\en  then  recovery  would  be  limited  to 
11  types  of  fraud.  This  is  consumer 
helplessness.  Mrs.  Knauer  will  only  have 
to  make  1.463,762  more  speeches  In  the 
next  30  days  to  smokescreen  this  one 
out  The  President's  message  Is  replete 
with  clever  delaying  words,  such  as  "sur- 
veillance" and  "study."  Nothing  which 
would  really  prevent  poor  and  unsafe 
goods  from  reaching  the  marketplace. 

.\n  independent  consumer  protection 
agency,  well  staffed  and  strong,  as  of- 
fered in  the  House-originated  bill  which 
I  have  joined  in  sponsoring,  alms  at  con- 
sumer rather  than  political  benefit.  Un- 
der it,  an  administrator  would  audit  con- 
sumer performance  of  Government  agen- 
cies for  the  Congress.  Information  would 
be  made  publicly  available  on  perform- 
an(  e  of  brand-name  products  tested  by 
Go\emment.  There  would  be  a  Director 
of  Consumer  Safety.  Yet,  in  each  of  these 
anas  the  President's  proposals  call  for 
■suneillance"  or  "dissemination  of  gen- 
eral information."  Instead  of  curing  the 
disease,  he  proposes  to  tell  the  patient 
he  is  ill. 

Ralph  Nader  has  assailed  the  Presi- 
dent's consumer  program.  So  has  Mayor 
Lindsay's  consumer  affairs  commis- 
sioner, Mrs.  Bess  Myerson  Grant.  The 
attorney  general  of  New  York  State  has 
been  equally  negative  toward  it.  Most 
damning  of  all,  the  Consumer's  Union 
ha.s  foimd  fundamental  fault  with  the 
President's  entire  approach. 

For  under  it,  consumers  can  still  be 
victimized  by  tinsafe  goods,  frauds,  usu- 
rious Interest  rates,  shoddy  merchandise, 
and  the  entire  range  of  deceptions  which 
endanger  health  as  well  as  steal  dollars. 
Plenty  of  nifty  words  endorsing  con- 
sumerism, but  no  action. 

Meanwhile,  this  administration  is  go- 
Inp  along  with  moves  which  will  expose 
the  public  to  dirty  meat  for  another  year 
or  more,  as  it  prepares  to  give  almost 
every  State  more  leadtlme  to  upgrade  In- 
spection procedures:  15,000  plants  are 
involved,  producing  15  percent  of  all  meat 
eaten  by  consumers.  This  meat,  moving 
intrastate,  was  to  be  subjected  to  Fed- 
eral-type inspection  by  this  December  15. 
Matching  grants  were  offered  to  help 
States  upgrade  procedures.  To  date,  al- 
most all  States  have  been  sitting  on  their 
hands,  awaiting  the  extension  they  are 
now  practically  guaranteed. 

In  both  House  and  Senate,  bills  have 
been  offered  to  delay  the  deadline  by  1 
year,  adding  a  further  1-year  grace  pe- 
riod after  that.  Small  plants  are  ex- 
empted if  they  do  less  than  $250,000  an- 
nual business.  These  are  the  very  same 
plants  who  were  foimd  In  1967  to  be  the 
worst  offenders. 

Meanwhile.  Agriculture  has  been  as- 
suring consumer  groups  the  1969  dead- 
line would  be  scrupulously  adhered  to. 
How  about  that  for  consumer  protection? 
When  the  man  charged  with  enforcing 
the  act  was  Its  main  opponent,  you  have 
a  fox  guarding  the  chlckenhouse.  Label 
the  consumers'  chickens. 

And  yet  while  all  this  goes  on,  we  are 
offered   what   the   Government   calls   a 
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consumer's  bill  of  rights.  The  prisoner 
awaiting  execution  receives  a  new  suit  of 
clothes. 

Where  is  the  voice  of  President's  spe- 
cial assistant  for  consimier  affairs?  We 
have  heard  for  months  from  her  that 
President    Nixon    is    practically    Ralph 
Nader  In  disguise.  The  voice  of  the  con- 
sirnier  In  the  administration  Is  as  silent 
as  a  ix)rk  chop  salesman  at  a  Jewish 
wedding.  The  good  lady  has  endorsed  di- 
rect  class   action   suits   by   consumers, 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  Presi- 
dent's attention.  The  champion  of  the 
people  has  been  telling  garden  clubs  and 
literary  lunches  from   San   Antonio   to 
Dubuque  that  the  President's  program 
will  save  us  all  from  bad  meat,  low  beef 
prices,   rabies,   and   the   cold   wobblies. 
What  wUl  she  tell  the  yeomanry  now? 
That  Richard  Nixon  is  a  consumer,  too? 
That  Agnew  believes  all  consumers  are 
effete  shoppers? 

That  what  is  good  for  A.  &  P.  is  good 
for  all  of  us?  That  once  you  have  seen 
one  consumer  fraud,  you  have  seen  them 
all?  That  once  you  have  seen  one  piece 
of  dirty  meat,  you  have  seen  them  all? 
Anybody  for  chicken  In  our  hot  dogs? 

The  consumer  better  wake  up  and  use 
better  judgment  when  she  shops,  or  else 
somebody  here  will  take  away  her  license 
to  be  cheated.  What  Is  good  for  television 
commentators  is  good  enough  for  the 
average  shopper. 


EFFETISM  IN  DEFENSE  OP  LIBERTY 
IS  NO  VICE 


(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mobili- 
zation against  our  Vietnam  involvement 
has  come  and  gone.  Washington  is  rela- 
tively quiet  once  again,  and  a  few  com- 
ments on  recent  events  are  In  order. 

First,  the  entire  demonstration  is  a 
tribute  to  the  young  people  of  this  coun- 
try. They  organized  and  carried  through 
the  largest  protest  of  its  kind  in  Ameri- 
can history.  Those  forces  who  eagerly 
awaited  a  chance  to  exploit  any  violence 
were  terribly  disappointed.  Sorry.  Better 
luck  next  time. 

It  Is  enlightening  to  list  events  leading 
up  to  this  protest,  for  many  roadblocks 
were  heaved  In  Its  path  by  supposedly 
responsible  officials.  A  carefully  orches- 
trated campaign  was  waged  by  our  high- 
est political  authorities  to  discredit  It. 
Every  resource  of  government  was  em- 
ployed In  this  Ignoble  effort.  Speeches 
filled  the  Congressional  Record  fore- 
casting doom  and  Communist  takeover. 
They  implied  that  at  best  the  protesters 
were  misguided  Communist  dupes.  Im- 
plications of  treason  flew  aroimd  the 
Capitol  like  feathers  in  a  breeze.  I  fully 
expected  to  see  Lenin  and  Trotsky's 
ghosts  walking  arm  in  arm  In  front  of 
the  demonstration. 

Next,  our  President  took  to  the  tele- 
vision screens  of  the  Nation  to  deliver  a 
Vietnam  speech  billed  as  a  modem  equiv- 
alent of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Its 
content  was  as  bare  of  new  alternatives 
or  gestures  towards  dissenters  as  the  Vice 


President's  speeches  are  devoid  of  moder- 
ation. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's venture  into  media  criticism,  for 
that  is  a  luscious  subject  worthy  of  sepa- 
rate mention.  It  is  worth   noting   that 
comedians  blossomed  into  political  pim- 
dits  overnight,   seeking   to  utilize  their 
reputation  as  entertainers  as  political 
levers.  Then  Government  played  musical 
chairs  with  parade  permits,  pretending 
fear  at  protest  demonstrations  after  fall- 
ing to  drum  up  major  crowds  for  its  own 
policies.  Frontline  combat  troops  were 
brought  Into  the  city  In  significant  num- 
bers, and  were  deployed  in  many  major 
Government  buildings.  Shameful  to  re- 
late, even  the  very  Capitol  of  the  Nation 
was  turned  into  an  appendage  of  con- 
frontation, and  was  used  by  elements  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  What  were  these  chil- 
dren going  to  charge  them  with;  death- 
dealing  buttons  and  banners? 

What    actually    occurred?    Approxi- 
mately 300,000  effete  snobs  descended  on 
their  capital,  spent  several  days  protest- 
ing  the  war,   and  then  went  home  as 
quietly  as  they  had  come.  Some  few  ex- 
tremists disturbed  the  peace  at  the  Em- 
bassy of  South  Vietnam  and  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  They  were  vigorously 
disowned  beforehand  by  the  entire  mo- 
bilization leadership.  A  few  windows  were 
smashed.    Some   tear   gas   was   thrown. 
Curse   words   often   filled   the   air.   The 
Washington  police,  heaven  praise  them, 
set  an  example  of  law  enforcement  the 
entire  Nation  can  look  upon  with  ad- 
miration. The  President  chose  to  ignore 
the  protest  and  its  argiunents,  refusing 
any  communication  with  these  people. 
The  White  House  was  turned  into  some- 
thing like  a  bunker. 

And  who  were  these  people  who  came? 
Effete  snobs  wearing  medals  '^on  in  com- 
bat in  other  American  wars.  Decent 
youngsters  in  their  scores  of  thousands, 
demonstrating  because  they  stUl  have 
faith  in  our  system.  They  were  not 
anarchists  or  Commimists.  as  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  the  Nation  believe.  And 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  yet  a  crime  to  trudge 
in  rain  and  hall  past  the  White  House 
carrying  a  placard  with  the  name  of  a 
dead  American  boy  killed  In  Vietnam  on 
it.  Not  yet.  at  least. 

Never  has  an  administration  been  fur- 
ther or  more  totally  out  of  touch  with 
an  entire  generation  of  American  youth. 
Never  before  has  an  administration 
sought  to  use  Grovemment  as  an  Instru- 
ment for  discrediting  such  a  protest. 
Never  has  such  an  outpouring  of  senti- 
ment been  so  utterly  ignored  by  an  Amer- 
ican Government.  Such  blindness  has 
rarely  been  seen  in  our  history. 

America  changes,  changes,  changes 
before  our  eyes  and  beneath  our  feet. 
Those  who  have  implied  these  young- 
sters are  traitors  have  done  them  a 
fierce,  degrading  injustice. 

Surely  we  must  learn  from  what  these 
people  have  shown  us.  Surely  we  must 
look  beyond  past  silence  and  recent 
anger.  These  are  the  majority  and  their 
views  should  command  some  Government 
accommodation.  If  we  deny  their  views 
respect  or  understanding,  we  invite  mass 
actions  outside  the  law.  If  a  government 
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will  not  hearken  to  voices  of  its  own 
people,  it  Invites  vengeful  reaction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  book,  "All  Quiet 
on  the  Western  Front,"  Erich  Maria 
Remarque  has  a  remarkable  passage.  One 
soldier  asks  how  the  war  started.  An- 
other responds  that  FYance  got  mad  at 
Germany.  A  third  ridicules  the  idea,  com- 
menting that  a  hill  in  Prance  could  not 
have  been  enraged  by  a  field  in  Germany. 
Sergeant  Katczynskl  suggests  the  follow- 
ing solution: 

They  ouyht  to  rope  off  a  big  field  and  put 
all  the  generals  and  field  marshals  and  pol- 
Itlcian.s  and  ministers  and  kings  and  queens 
and  presidents  in  It  when  a  war  is  coming. 
Strip  them  down  to  their  long  underwear 
and  give  them  clubs.  Then  they  can  beat 
each  other's  brains  out  while  we  watch  from 
the  .sidelines. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  proud  of  our 
youth.  A  few  use  dope  and  support  our 
enemies.  A  few  are  criminals  and  delin- 
quents. Most,  however,  are  simply  won- 
derful, conscience-stricken,  concerned, 
aware  young  people.  I  totally  reject  those 
who  fear  them  so  much  that  they  must 
condemn  them.  It  seems  they  struggle 
.for  ^Jjetter  world  than  the  one  we  have 
created  for  them.  They  want  a  vital 
America.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  love  their 
country  and  fight  for  the  souls  of  those 
who  hate  them.  They  love  ideals  we  have 
taught  them.  They  cherish  principles  we 
have  told  them  America  stands  for.  That 
is  why  they  came.  That  is  why  they 
spoke  out.  A  million  soldiers  will  not  cow 
or  inhibit  them.  No  speech  by  Agnew 
will  swerve  them  from  their  course. 
Their  voice  Is  freedom,  conscience,  pro- 
test, peace,  and  life.  Our  Government 
makes  war.  They  chant  'peace. '  Naive 
they  may  be  in  some  few  ways.  Traitors? 
Never. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW 
AND  THE  MEDIA 

•  Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  • 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day. November  13.  the  Vice  President  not 
only  attacked  network  television  com- 
mentators for  their  commentary  follow- 
ing President  Nixon's  much  heralded  No- 
vember 3  address  on  Vietnam  but  also 
singled  out  Ambassador  Averell  Harri- 
man  because  of  his  comments  on  ABC 
television. 

Certainly  Ambassador  Harriman  needs 
no  defense  from  anyone,  but  I  do  want 
to  express  my  astonishment  that  the  Vice 
President  would  make  unsubstantiated 
charges  about  Ambassador  Harrlman's 
role  at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  New  York  Times 
reported  on  November  15  that  the  White 
House  refused  to  comment  ofiQcially  on 
the  meaning  of  the  Vice  President's 
charges. 

In  reviewing  Governor  Harriman's 
comments  on  ABC  upon  President  Nix- 
on's address.  I  find  them  to  be  both  well 
reasoned  and  restrained.  As  for  the 
President's  policy  of  Vletnamizing  the 
war.  he  said : 

I  don't  think  we  can  be  successful  In  Vlet- 
namlzJng  the  war.  because  I  don't  think  they 
can  carry  the  weight. 


He  f)ointed  out.  as  he  had  in  the  past, 
the  necessity  of  broadening  the  base  of 
the  Saigon  regime  if  it  is  to  gain  the  sup- 
port of  the  people. 

In  his  years  of  service  to  our  coimtry 
Averell  Harriman  has  been  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Governor  of  New  York.  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  chief  negotiator  for  the  United 
States  at  the  talks  on  the  Limited  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  President 
Johnson's  chief  negotiator  at  the  Paris 
peace  talks. 

The  administration  would  do  well  to 
consult  with,  and  listen  to  the  advice  of. 
Governor  Harriman  whose  experience  as 
a  diplomat  and  negotiator  would  be  of 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  President. 

It  does  not  further  the  course  of  peace 
or  the  unity,  which  the  administration 
professes  to  seek,  to  discredit  an  out- 
standing public  servant  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  his  country. 

Furthermore.  I  might  add  that  the  Vice 
Presidents  attempt  to  intimidate  the 
media  by  reminding  them  that  the  privi- 
lege of  broadcasting  required  Govern- 
ment licensing  is  hardly  consistent  with 
democratic  concepts  of  free  speech  and 
press. 

The  New  York  Post  in  an  editorial  on 
November  15  summed  up  the  dangers  of 
the  Vice  President's  attack  and  the  sup- 
port the  Vice  President  received  from 
the  new  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  The  editorial 
follows ; 

Dean  Burch  Gets  Into  the  .^CT 
Just  a  month  ago  today,  during  his  con- 
flrmatlon  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  Chairman  Dean  Burch  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  as- 
sured his  questioners  that  "I  would  not  be  a 
Republican  chairman  of  the  PCC.  but  simply 
the  chairman.  I'M  be  sitting  there  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  public  Interest." 

Now  Burch  h£is  emerged  as  a  frankly,  ag- 
gressively Republican  chairman  of  the  PCC. 
hailing  Vice  President  Agnew's  blast  at  the 
TV  networks  as  "thoughtful"  and  "provoca- 
tive." and  commending  It  to  "careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Industry  and  the  public." 
It  developed  that  Burch  had  personally  asked 
the  networks  to  produce  transcripts  of  com- 
mentary on  President  Nixon's  Nov.  3  Viet- 
nam address — the  same  commentary  Agnew 
denounced  as  "Instant  analysis  and  queru- 
lous criticism."  Where  will  he  strike  next? 

New  York  Post  readers  can  Judge  for  them- 
selves today  whether  these  commentaries 
were  sinister  or  thoughtful,  capricious  or 
conscientious.  The  transcrtpta  are  pub- 
lished In  full  In  the  Weekend  Magazine.  But 
whatever  one's  appraisal  of  the  validity  of 
some  of  the  observations,  there  can  be  little 
serious  respect  for  the  claims  of  both  Agnew 
and  Burch  that  their  concern  Is  "responsible" 
broadcasting. 

The  real  motivation  In  this  case,  as  trans- 
parent as  It  is  ominous.  Is  poUttcal  reprisal 
and  Intimidation.  Apart  from  occasional 
stout  dissents  by  Individual  members,  the 
PCC  has  rarely  challenged  broadcasters  to 
battle.  There  are.  Indeed,  many  legitimate 
public-service  questions  that  might  be  raised 
on  many  matters.  But  there  would  obviously 
have  been  no  complaints  from  Agnew  and  no 
seconding  statemenu  from  Burch  had  the 
commentary  on  the  Nixon  address  been  uni- 
versally favorable  or  at  least  acquiescent.  The 
right  to  assent  is  still  secure. 

In  other  words,  they  are  attempting  to 
promote  precisely  the  same  kind  of  mono- 
lithic, partisan  comment  on  public  affairs 
which   they  profess   to   be   protesUng    It   Is 


painfully  clear  that  Agnew  speaks  for  PresU 
dent  Nixon  Doe.s  Burch  .speak  for  all  the  FCC 
members?  Is  he  really  prepared  to  convene 
public  hearings  on  licensing  in  which  the  test 
would  be  loyalty  to  the  Nixon  Administration 
rather  than  service  to  the  public?  The  spec- 
tacle would  be  Interesting  but  no  such  clear- 
cut  challenge  Is  likely.  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  although  the  season  for  paid  p)Olltiral 
broadcasting  Is  over,  both  these  ""commenta- 
tors"' are  anxious  to  make  It  a  year-roui.d 
activity— without  paying  for  time.  And  tliey 
have  raised  an  unmistakable  threat  to  the 
Integrity  of  the  TV  Industry  and  to  inde- 
pendent Journalism  on  every  level. 


MARCIi    FOR   PEACE 

Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  < 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  3  days— 
November  13.  14.  and  15— Americans 
from  all  over  this  Nation  came  to  Wa.sli- 
ington  to  express  their  opposition  to  tlie 
present  policy  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

On  Thursday  night,  a  march  against 
death  began  at  Arlington  National  Cem- 
eter>'.  For  40  hours,  a  solemn  procession 
of  Americans — each  one  carrj'ing  the 
name  of  an  American  soldier  killed  in 
Vietnam — proceeded  past  the  White 
House,  and  then  to  the  Capitol. 

On  Saturday,  well  over  a  quarter  ol  a 
million  people  gathered  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Mall  to  march  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  a  rally  at  the  Washington 
Monument  grounds. 

In  this  largest  demonstration  in  our 
Nation's  history-,  a  peaceful  march  took 
place  along  a  route  which  less  than  a 
week  before  the  Justice  Department  re- 
fused to  make  available. 

Keeping  the  marchers  in  line  were 
volunteer  marshals,  who  during  the 
course  of  the  march,  made  sure  that  the 
terms  of  the  permit  were  met. 

The  marchers  were  united  in  then 
deep  disappointment  in  the  Presidents 
Vietnam  policy  and  their  desire  to  see 
peace  and  the  return  of  American  troops 

The  marchers  were  united  in  their 
frustration  over  the  President's  refusal 
to  acknowledge  their  position  and  their 
right  to  express  it. 

Recently  the  administration  had. 
through  the  Vice  President,  equated  dis- 
agreement over  Vietnam  policy  with  lack 
of  patriotism.  But  most  of  the  marchers 
were  patriotic,  and  many  of  them  proudlv 
carried  the  American  flag. 

The  President  still  did  not  listen. 

And  the  Attorney  General  and  Com- 
munications Director  Herbert  Klein  dis- 
missed the  protest  and  Its  importance. 

Although  local  police  offlcals  and  other 
authorities  praised  the  peacefulness  of 
the  protest,  the  representatives  of  the 
administration  stated  that  the  antiwar 
gathering  had  not  been  a  peaceful  one. 
They  cited  two  disturbances,  one  at  Du- 
Pont  Circle  involving  a  march  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  Embassy  and  one  at 
the  Justice  Department,  involving  radi- 
cal elements.  But  these  disturbances  in- 
volved a  small  fraction  of  the  250.000— 
by  conservative  estimate — people  who 
participated  in  the  march. 

Yesterday  the  Attorney  General  was 
quoted  in  the  Washington  Post  as  say- 
ing: 
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I  do  not  believe  that,  overall,  the  gathering 
Here  can  be  characterized  as  peaceful. 

Communications  Director  Klein  said 
that,  if  there  had  not  been  massive  se- 
curity arrangements,  a  riot  would  have 
ensued  which  would  have  been  far  more 
serious  than  the  April  riot  of  1968.  He 
based  this  assessment  on  evidence  that — 

Greater  elements,  better  planned  elemenU 
who  were  dedicated  to  destruction  were  pres- 
ent in  this  city  during  the  weekend. 

Once  again,  the  administration  was 
balming  over  250,000  people  for  the  posi- 
tion of  a  small  percentage.  Of  course,  vio- 
lence carmot  be  condoned.  But  the  ad- 
ministration's   attitude    did    not    help 

avert  it.  „  ,, 

The  President  recently  sent  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  a  photograph  of  52,000 
telegrams  he  received  the  day  after  his 
speech  on  Vietnam  illtistrating  his  sup- 
port from  the  "silent  majority." 

Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  in  his  re- 
marks before  the  march  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  told  the  thousands  of  people— 
who  had  come  to  Washington  to  demand 
peace  now— that  they  bore  better  vrttness 
than  52,00  telegrams. 

On  Saturday  the  peace  marchers  were 
living  proof  that  the  ratification  of  the 
first  amendment  in  1791  was  not  a  mis- 
take For  on  Saturday,  Americans  ex- 
ercised their  freedom  of  speech,  assem- 
bly, and  right  to  petition  the  Govem- 
meiat  for  redress  of  grievances. 

They  spoke  in  a  loud,  clear,  and  unified 
voice.  And  they  did  so  peacefully. 

Such  a  demonstration  carmot  be  ig- 
nored. „ 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  today's  Washington 
Post  which  states: 

The  effort  by  this  administration  to  char- 
acterize the  weekend  demonstrations  as  (a) 
small,  lb)  violent,  and  (c)  treacherous  will 
not  succeed  because  It  Is  demonstrably  un- 
true. 

I  also  include  Tom  Wicker's  column 
from  today's  New  York  Times,  in  which 
he  observes: 

But  If  the  President  continues  to  make 
poUcy  on  the  pretense  that  the  protest  move- 
ment is  not  serious,  he  will  be  basing  that 
policy  on  an  unreality. 


The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  18,  19691 
No 

The  effort  by  this  administration  to  char- 
acterize the  weekend  demonstration  as  (a) 
small,  (b)  violent,  and  (c)  treacherous  will 
not  succeed  because  It  Is  demonstrably  un- 
true If  citizens  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
witness  the  weekend  on  television,  they 
would  know  It  to  be  untxue;  as  It  Is,  they 
will  have  to  ask  those  who  were  there — either 
kids  or  cops,  no  matter.  For  sheer  balderdash 
It  would  be  difficult  to  exceed  Herbert  G. 
Klein's  estimate:  "Had  It  not  been  for  the 
lilghly  effective  work  of  the  Washington  po- 
lice of  the  National  Guard  ...  for  the  reserve 
forces  of  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
complete  cooperation  of  all  element*  of  the 
government  .  .  .  and  the  work  of  the  Justice 
Department  ...  the  damage  to  Washington 
I  Saturday  night  and  the  night  before)  would 
have  been  far  greater  than  .  .  .  the  .  .  •  rlota 
after  the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King." 

That  statement  Is  Inaccurate  on  every 
count  save  the  firsts— the  enormously  effec- 
tive and  professional  performance  of  the 
Washington  police  department.  Not  necessar- 


ily  in  ordet   of  Importance,   thanks   should 
be  tendered   to   (a)    the  marchers,    (b)    the 
volunteer    marshals,     (c)     the    police    and 
Chief    Wilson,    (d)    the    Mobe   leaders,    (e) 
Mayor  Washington,  and  (f )  the  scores  of  or- 
garUzatlons,   churches   and   others,   and   in- 
dividuals who  went  out  of  their  way  to  ex- 
hibit what  the  mayor  called  "nelghborUness." 
What  this  administration,  and  the  Attor- 
ney   General    In    parUcular,    does    not   seem 
capable  of  grasping  Is  the  simple  truth  that 
If  the  demonstrators  had  wanted  serious  vio- 
lence they  had  the  numbers  to  create  It.  Does 
anyone  seriously  believe   that  Washington  s 
undermanned  police  force  could  contain  5.000 
or  50.000  or  150,000  demonstrators  bent  on 
violence?  The  answer  Is  No,  and  the  demon- 
strators   didn't    want    trouble.    The    fringe 
groups — Weatherman.       crazies — did       want 
trouble,  and  got  It.  To  the  Attorney  General, 
this  Is  evidence  that  the  Mobe  lost  control 
and  broke  its  nonviolent  pledges.  Is  It  rea- 
sonable to  hold  the  Mobe  leaders   (and,  by 
ImpUcatlon,      all      those      thousands      who 
marched)  responsible  for  the  actions  of  50  or 
200  or  500  people?  No.  it  Is  not.  The  Mobe 
does  not  control  Weatherman— and  that  Is 
not  an  apology.  It  Is  a  fact.  There  Is  evidence 
now    that    Weatherman    demanded    $20,000 
from  the  Mobe  as  the  price  for  peace:   the 
Mobe  refused,  and  the  wild  ones  marched  on 
the  Saigon  embassy.  What  there  is  now  Is  a 
split  between  the  antiwar  moderates  and  the 
extremists;   It  Is  a  serious  split,  but  If  John 
Mitchell  tries  hard  enough  he  can  probably 
heal  It.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  In  the  coun- 
try who  can. 

■I  do  not  believe  that — over-all — the 
gathering  here  can  be  characterized  as  peace- 
ful." was  the  way  the  Attorney  General  put 
it  He  places  in  evidence  the  fact  that  at  the 
■major  confrontation"  at  Dupont  Circle  "20 
persons  were  arrested."  If  the  arrest  of  20  peo- 
ple then,  less  than  300  people  over-all  out  of 
a  crowd  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  constitutes 
a  "major  confrontation"  engineered  by  the 
leaders  of  that  crowd— then,  what  we  may 
have  here  is  a  failure  of  communication. 

These  men— Mitchell,  Klein  and  others 
who  have  had  a  hand  in  making  policy  in 
this  matter— are  not  dumb  or  weak  but 
small,  men  who  somehow  naturally  see  them- 
selves as  beleaguered  adversaries.  It  seems 
clear  from  their  statements,  and  from  the 
accounts  of  participants  at  the  command 
post  in  the  Municipal  Center  over  the  week- 
end, that  the  Nixon  administration  was  less 
interested  In  trying  to  keep  the  march  peace- 
ful than  In  trying  to  make  it  seem  less  large 
and  more  violent  than  it  really  was.  and  in 
trying  to  scare  the  daylights  out  of  that  puta- 
tive Silent  Majority  at  the  same  time. 

So  yesterday,  as  Is  the  fashion  with  this 
administration,  we  had  the  qualifying  state- 
ment from  the  White  House  press  secretary, 
Ron  Zlegler.  Yes,  it  was  a  pretty  large  crowd; 
yes.  It  was.  when  you  think  about  It,  fairly 
peaceful.  More  moderate,  more  generous, 
more  truthful  than  the  other  statements — 
but  there  Is  no  reason  to  think  that  what 
Zlegler  says  Is  what  the  President  thinks. 
On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  President  by 
his  own  account  was  preoccupied  vrtth  the 
football  games.  It  was  a  fine  afternoon  for 
watching  football,  he  Is  quoted  as  saying  on 
Saturday,  and  for  sheer  piquancy,  we  have 
not  heard  the  likes  of  that  since  Marie 
Antoinette. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  18,  1969] 

In  The  Nation:  Missing  the  Pon*T  of  the 

Mobe 


(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington,  November  17 — Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  told  the  nation  Sunday  that  the 
gathering  of  a  quarter-million  Americans  In 
Washington  to  demonstrate  against  the  war 
had  not  been  peaceful  enough.  On  another 
network.  Herbert  G.  Klein,  the  Administra- 
tion's director  of  communications,  insisted 


that  the  majority  of  the  people  support  the 
President,   no  matter  how   big   the  turnout 
was. 
The  facts  are  that: 

The  kind  of  violence  Mr  Mitchell  and  the 
Justice  Department  said  In  advance  that  they 
expected  was  never  remotely  in  evidence  A 
magnlflcent  performance  by  the  Washington 
police  and  the  Mobilization  marshals,  a  jovial 
and  generous  spirit  in  the  immense  crowd, 
the  nature  of  the  occasion,  perhaps  even  the 
clear  but  cold  weather,  kept  the  violence  to 
a  minimum.  The  incidents  that  did  occur 
were  clearly  the  work  of  fringe  groups 

Nobody  ever  claimed  that  the  size  of  the 
turnout  'would  be  an  accurate  guide  as  to 
how  many  people  do  or  do  not  support  Mr 
Nixon's  Vietnam  policies.  It  was  a  much 
bigger  gathering  than  the  Adminlstr.\tlon 
wanted  and  it  might  well  be  asked  whether 
Herb  Klein  or  anybody  alse  believes  he  could 
get  250,000  people  together  anywhere  in  this 
country  to  march  In  support  of  Richard 
Nixon  and  the  present  pace  of  his  peace- 
making. But  the  real  point  Is  simply  that  the 
Mobe  showed  once  again  that  a  huge  and 
dynamic  segment  of  the  population  wants 
that  pace  speeded  up,  and  sharply. 

THE    hard    fact 

That  Is  the  fact  that  confronts  Mr  Mitchell 
and  Mr.  Klein  after  the  Mobe.  That  is  the 
fact  that  thev  tried  to  diminish  on  tele- 
vision That  is  the  fact  that  Mr  Nixon  'oe- 
hlnd  the  wall  of  parked  buses  that  sur- 
rounded the  White  House,  tried  to  ignore  by 
tuning  in  the  Purdue-Ohio  State  game  i  not 
that  he  could  have  found  any  of  those  unfair 
Eastern  liberal  networks  televising  perhaps 
the  largest  crowd  ever  seen  in  America,  and 
certalnlv  in  Washington:  where  were  ihey?» 

But  this  hard  fact  will  not  go  away.  The 
protest  movement  is  not  a  fringe  group  of 
violent  extremists.  It  is  not  a  small  and  un- 
reasonable minority.  It  Is  a  serious,  sizable, 
sustained  element  of  American  politics  that, 
while  It  mav  or  may  not  be  a  majority,  cer- 
tainly is  not  silent.  It  Is  active,  growing,  de- 
terminated and  here  to  stay. 

Nevertheless,  the  reaction  of  Mr.  Klein  and 
the  Attorney  General,  which  may  be  taken 
for  that  of  the  President,  suggest  not  only 
that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  standing  firm  on  his  ap- 
proach to  Vietnam,  which  was  to  be  expected; 
they  suggest  also  that  the  Administration 
will  persist  in  trying  to  discredit  and  deny 
the  importance  of  the  opposition  to  that  ap- 
proach. Like  King  Canute  and  Lyndon  John- 
son, it  will  try  to  command  the  waves  to 
cease. 

But  If  the  President  continues  to  make 
policy  on  the  pretense  that  the  protest  move- 
ment Is  not  serious,  he  will  be  basing  that 
policy  on  an  unreality. 

NO     TIME    FOR    DELUSION 

Take,  for  instance,  the  empty  debater's  ar- 
gument that  a  President  cannot  make  deci- 
sions under  the  pressures  of  a  street  mob;  of 
course  he  can't,  but  no  one  expected  Mr. 
Nixon  to  take  a  look  out  the  window  on  Sat- 
urday, then  call  Hanoi.  What  he  might  be 
expected  to  do  Is  to  stop  deluding  himself 
that  there  Is  enough  unity  in  this  country 
to  permit,  without  serious  political  and  so- 
cial disruption,  the  long,  dubious  process  of 
'"Vletnamlzatlon."' 

The  Administration  also  asserts  that  peace 
demonstrations  encourage  Hanoi  to  hold  out. 
But  not  only  does  the  evidence  suggest  that 
Hanoi— certainly  the  N.LJ".— will  hold  out 
anyway;  surely  It  Is  unrealistic  for  Mr.  Nixon 
to  expect  the  peace  movement,  with  Its  ori- 
gins and  experience,  to  swallow  its  moral  ob- 
jections to  the  war  and  Its  poUtlcal  doubts 
about  his  policies  so  that  he  can  move  un- 
hurriedlv  toward  a  faraway  and  lU-deflned 
end.  It  is  the  most  frightening  of  his  diffi- 
culties that  so  many  Americans  no  longer 
trust  their  leaders  that  much. 

The  point  the  Nixon  Administration  seems 
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to  miss,  aa  Its  predeceasor  did.  is  that  tbe 
main  cost  of  the  war  Is  In  America  Itoelf — 
the  alienation  of  the  young  as  well  as  more 
and  more  of  their  elders  from  a  political  sya- 
tem  that  appears  Ineffective  and  a  Oovern- 
ment  that  seems  unresponsive — and  it  Is  far 
too  great  for  any  Interest  that  might  con- 
ceivably be  pursued  In  Vietnam.  That  Mr. 
Nixon  cannot  see  this  Is  why  he  could  not 
see  the  mobilization  for  what  It  was. 


THE  BILL  BRYANT  STORY 

I  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  story  of  Summersvllle. 
W.  Va.,  is  a  success  story  whose  leading 
character  is  Bill  Bryant.  As  mayor  of  this 
bustling  Nicholas  Coimty  metropolis.  48- 
year-old  Bill  Bryant  is  starting  his 
seventh  2-yeBr  term.  A  bundle  of  energy, 
he  has  turned  his  hand  to  so  many 
civic  projects  that  he  leaves  the  average 
person  gasping  for  breath,  but  they  all 
end  up  gasping  with  admiration  for  his 
-taleut,  pride,  and  drive. 
-  One -of  the  high  watermarks  of  his 
tenure  as  mayor  came  in  1966  when 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  came  to 
Summersvllle  to  dedicate  the  Summers- 
ville  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Crowds 
thronged  Summersvllle  not  only  to  see 
and  hear  the  President  of  the  United 
States  but  to  pay  tribute  to  Mayor-mil- 
lionaire Bryant,  a  native  of  Beckley  who 
came  to  the  town  as  a  lowly  payroll 
clerk  in  1948  and  rose  to  be  lord  of  the 
roost. 

The  Bill  Bryant  story  should  be  made 
into  a  motion  picture,  it  is  so  fabulous. 
It  is  a  typical  American  story  of  rags  to 
riches,  but  even  more  it  is  an  inspiring 
story  of  how  determination  and  com- 
munity pride  can  remake  small-town 
America  and  make  it  into  something 
which  is  living  and  vibrant. 

Mayor  Bryant  has  time  for  national 
political  activity  as  well  as  running  his 
hometown.  As  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  he  helps 
make  national  policy.  He  is  well  known 
throughout  West  Virginia.  His  accom- 
plishments should  be  an  inspiration  for 
all  Americans,  and  the  progress  of  Sum- 
mersvllle is  graphically  told  in  some  of 
the  I'cllowing  articles  from  the  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va.,  Daily  Mail  of  November  14. 
1969: 

SUMMERSVILLX    SUCCESS    STORT  : 
iNITtATIVK,    INGKNTJITY 

( By  Richard  Orlmea ) 

Summersvllle.,  a  one-time  typical  ooal 
town,  has  turned  the  tables  on  poverty.  The 
place  is  booming!. 

.Vnd.  there  are  many  success  stories  in  the 
Nicholas  County  seat  as  a  result  of  it. 

One  story  ml^ht  be  the  people — friendly 
ones  not  afraid  to  Invest  their  time,  money 
and  energies  in  tlhe  young  people  of  the  area. 

-Another  might  be  the  local  speculators  like 
Mayor  William  $.  Bryant  who  22  years  ago 
pinned  his  hopes  on  virgin  coal  fields  around 
Summersvllle  arjd  came  out  amelllng  like  a 
million  dollars.  Much  of  his  good  fortune  has 
been  invested  batk  In  the  town. 

The  story  mlg^t  be  the  Bright  brothers, 
natives  of  the  tomm unity  who  started  a 
greeting  card  business  In  their  bedroom  and 
now,  not  even  a  decade  later,  operate  a  multl- 
mlUlon  doUar  ln«\i8try,  hiring  300  people  In 


a  structure  covering  two  football  fields  Just 
outside  Summersvllle. 

And  so  on.  Easily,  there  are  a  doeen  more. 
The  story  seems  the  rererse  of  elsewhere 
across  Appalachla.  In  most  instances,  thi 
spark  of  hope  long  trusted  by  tbe  Moun- 
taineer that  his  once  bustling,  tiny  coal  town 
win  someday  shAke  the  drabs  and  again  ring 
with  life,  flickers  no  more. 

VtTest  Virginia  has  lU  string  of  them,  too: 
towns  once  rich  In.  if  nothing  else,  spirit  and 
young  high  school  football  players;  and  now 
bleak  crossroads  with  depressed  widows 
whose  children  left  "for  the  city  and  whose 
husbands  died  from  disappointment  long 
before  their  graves. 

But  out  of  the  ashes  has  emerged  this  hot 
bed  of  coals — Summersvllle,  a  town  of  2,500 
that  was  a  crossroads  and  became  a  commu- 
nity, rich  In  spirit  and  wealth. 

What  might  appear  to  the  uninformed 
traveler  as  simply  some  houses  and  a  store 
at  the  Intersection  of  US.  19  and  W.Va.  39 
actually  is  the  production  center  for  coal, 
greeting  cards,  placemats,  model  homes, 
camping  trailers,  plastics,  mine  machinery 
and  shoes.  Some  600  are  employed  in  Sum- 
mersvllle proper,  and  another  700  on  the 
perimeter. 

The  city  sports  a  new  municipal  building, 
library  and  teen  center  complex,  plus  a  mod- 
ern, five  wing,  convalescent  hospital  that 
may  go  general  In  the  near  future. 

For  a  switch,  young  people  are  returning 
to  Summersvllle.  While  there  Is  no  true  way 
to  measure  at  this  point,  the  mayor,  a 
banker,  a  county  clerk,  a  grocer  and  a  coal 
miner  all  say  that  between  50  and  75  per 
cent  of  the  area's  working  force  Is  under  35 
years  of  age. 

Besides  that,  executives  from  Ohio,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  are  moving  to  Sum- 
mersvllle to  base  operations. 

Take  John  Harris,  a  big  man  In  the  plas- 
tics field.  He  came  to  Summersville  from 
Blnghamton,  N.Y.  In  February  to  invest  tal- 
ent .md  money  In  a  new  plastics  plant  in  the 
heart  of  town. 

Harris  plans  to  organize  the  Summersvllle 
Players,  a  theater  group  he  says  will  soon 
be  one  of  the  best  in  the  state.  He  adores 
the  Charleston  Civic  Center  and  predicts  his 
players   will   someday   perform    there. 

•I  cant  understand  why  West  Virginians 
complain.  This  is  great  down  here  .  .  ."  he 
adds.  "I  fell  In  love  with  Wesrt  VligbilA  Im- 
mediately." 

Harry  Richards,  who  was  an  engineering 
consultant  to  20  hospitals  In  the  Toledo, 
Ohio  area  gave  that  up  to  come  to  Summers- 
vllle and  become  executive  vice-president  of 
Cardinal  Homes,  a  firm  building  eight  mobile 
homes  a  day  with  25  men. 

Most  of  the  Imports  say  Mayor  Bryant  was 
Instrumental  In  bringing  them  to  the  Nich- 
olas County  seat. 

Pour  major  industries  have  started  up  this 
year  alone.  Besides  Cardinal  Homes,  for  ex- 
ample, Hanna  Line  is  building  a  plant  to 
make  camping  trailers.  Bright  of  America, 
which  started  in  greeting  cards  for  fund 
raising  groups,  has  diversified  Into  other 
fields  and  Is  contemplating  further  expan- 
sion. 

Inventive  Molded  Products  Co.  has  Its 
hand  on  a  contract  that  may  revolutionize 
the  plastics  packaging  industry.  There  are 
25  coal  companies  around  the  city.  The  Car- 
roll Shoe  Company  Is  going  strong. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor  statistics  indi- 
cate that  in  the  last  decade  SummersvlUe 
and  Its  .surrounding  area  has  increased  from 
45  to  75  businesses. 

The  population  has  grown  almost  1,000  In 
10  years  and  the  mayor  predicts  it  will  ex- 
ceed 5,000  before  1980.  "That  increase,  in- 
cidentally, will  be  one  Of  well  trained  peo- 
ple," says  Mayor  Bryant. 

Bill  Bright,  one  of  the  successful  Bright 
brothers,  says  his  firm  Is  forced  to  tie  up 
housing   ahead   of    time   so   that   enough   is 


available  for  his  people.  Not  only  that,  but  he 
is  counting  on  the  town's  mobile  home 
manufacturer  to  produce  enough  units  to 
assist  in  the  housing  shortage  there.  Since 
1066,  more  than  300  new  homes  have  been 
built  In  and  around  Summersvllle. 

Of  course,  there  is  popular  Summersvllle 
Dam  nearby.  It  opened  In  I9«e  and  already 
Is  a  tourist  attraction  for  West  Virginians 
Still,  Mayor  Bryant  says  It  hasn't  even  started 
to  be  the  recreaUon  mecca  it  will  be  for  the 
eastern  United  States  when  the  Appalachian 
Highway  System  passes  it. 

Summersvllle  has  lU  problems.  The  roads 
are  not  up  to  snuff  and  Nicholas  County 
still  has  an  unemployment  rate  higher  than 
the  national  average.  But  It's  a  far  cry  better 
than  It  was  16  years  ago  and  prospects  of 
additional  lmprovem«nt  are  great.  And,  there 
are  hot  politics  In  the  city,  some  Jealousy 
and  probably  some  hate. 

"You  have  to  expect  that,"  says  the  mayor, 
"when  there  is  money  to  be  made  and  peo- 
ple are  competing." 

Imprint  Bottle  Is  the  Name  To  Remembes 

Remember  the  name,  "Imprint  bottle." 

It  may  revolutionize  the  packaging  Indus- 
try, says  its  future  manufacturers  In  Sum- 
mersvllle. 

Summersvllle  Mayor  WllUam  S.  Bryant 
and  former  New  York  plastics  Industrtallst 
John  Harris  are  building  a  plant  In  which  to 
produce  It.  Things  should  be  ready  by  n^xt 
August. 

Their  firm.  Inventive  Molded  Products  Co  , 
has  a  verbal  understanding  from  the  German 
ln%-entor  of  the  operation  that  the  Summers- 
vllle company  will  be  given  excltislve  U  .S. 
manufacturing  rights. 

Usually,  a  plastic  bottle  Is  made  in  one 
operation,  explains  Harris.  Then,  in  a  sepa- 
rate operation,  the  label  Is  put  on  or  the 
printing  is  done.  Sometimes,  the  bottle  la 
transported  to  another  location  for  labeling. 

Under  the  new  method,  the  lat>el  will  be 
formed  into  the  plastic  bottle  at  the  same 
time  It  is  being  formed.  One  operation  for 
both  processes  should  cut  the  overall  pro- 
duction time  and  cost  30  to  40  per  cent,  sa>s 
Harris. 

When  >x>u  ship  bottles,  you  ship  air  bo, 
he  points  out.  either  the  firm  will  have  .o 
sub-license  other  manufacturers  to  produce 
It,  or  the  Summersvllle  firm  will  have  to 
build  other  plants 

"We  won't  take  It  more  than  500  miles, " 
Harris  says. 

The  firm  also  expects  to  get  Into  the  plastic 
whisky  bottle  business.  "It's  a  natural,"  Ha."-- 
ris  adds. 

Under  the  Imprint  bottle  method,  the 
coloring  on  lat>els  will  f)ermlt  a  maximum  of 
eight  colors. 

According  to  Harris,  present  labeling  meth- 
ods permit  five  colors. 
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Mayor     Biix     Brtant's    Hand     Evmi  where 

In  CoMMUNrrr  He  Serves  WrrHotrr  Pat 

There  is  a  saying  around  SummersvlUe 
that  when  you  eat  or  sleep  here,  you  mu.^t 
deal  with  Bill  Bryant. 

Mayor  William  S.  Bryant  owns  more  than 
his  fair  share  of  greater  SummersvlUe  and 
makes  no  bones  about  it. 

Some  love  him  for  it  and  others  hate  hi.-n. 

Veteran  Nicholas  Countlan  Miss  Sarah 
Hamilton  says  she  can  remember  when  the 
town  had  boardwalks  and  outhouses  on  the 
main  street.  Then  came  Bill  Bryant,  she 
beams. 

"I've  seen  the  city  move  from  not  much  of 
anything  to  this  bustling  community.  At;d 
Bill  Bryant  championed  it.  This  has  to  i>e 
our  greatest  day.  He  goes  out  and  dares  to  do 
this  and  daree  to  do  that  .  .  ." 

On  the  other  hand,  retorts  a  town  oppo- 
nent, "BUI  Bryant  is  like  a  pumpkin  seed. 
You  put  one  In  the  ground  and  it  takes  over 
the  whole  damn  garden." 

Whatever  the  recipe  is  for  mixing  finan- 


cial wlzardy  with  political  savvy,  Bryant  has 
jound  it. 

He  doesn't  have  enough  fingers  and  toes 
to  count  his  Investments.  He  owns  Cardinal 
Homes,  most  of  Inventive  Molded  Products 
Co  .  Is  vice  president  of  Peerless  Coal  Co.  and 
owns  three  corporations  that  operate  hotels, 
motels  and  eating  establishments  In  Nicholas 
County.  Then  there  are  his  land  holdings. 

He  confirms  that  his  estate  19  worth  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  With  hU  wife  and  two  daughters 
( be  has  a  son  attending  Marshall )  he  resides 
m  a  stone  mansion  atop  a  knoll  in  Sum- 
mersvllle. He  has  an  ample  supply  of  cars 
and  a  horse  farm  for  a  back  yard.  But  he 
lets  someone  else  farm  It. 

I'm  the  type  of  guy  who  would  rather 
stand  with  a  glass  of  scotch  and  watch,"  he 

savs. 

Bryant  explains  frankly  that  he  knows  he 
manipulates  and  that  he  dangles  money  to 
get  things  for  Summersvllle,  but  adds:  "The 
town  is  prospering,  isn't  It?" 

Bryant,  besides  traveling  to  make  promo- 
tion for  hU  town,  says  he  gives  at  least  »1,000 
annually  from  his  pocket  to  the  city.  He 
doesn't  accept  his  $100  a  month  salary  for 
being  mayor. 

Sure,  my  business  Is  more  Important  to 
me  than  being  mayor,"  he  says.  "It  would 
have  to  be  Politics  Is  a  hobby  for  me.  Of 
course,  the  people  here  are  terrific  and  this 
place  is  my  life." 

Bryant,  a  Democrat.  Is  48.  He  recently 
started  his  seventh,  two-year  term,  or  13th 
■.ear  as  mayor  of  Summersvllle.  The  last  four 
ilmes  he  has  been  unopposed. 

He  doesn't  know  whether  he  wants  to  be 
mayor  again.  "I'm  Interested  In  the  state 
Senate."  His  friends  would  like  to  see  him 
governor.  Bryant  kind  of  smirks  at  the 
th'iught,  but  adds: 

I  think  I  could  do  for  West  Virginia  what 
I've  done  for  SummersvlUe."  Bank  official 
Larry  Tucker,  also  President  of  the  state's 
Young  Democrats,  says:  'Bill  will  make  tis  a 
fine  governor  In  10  years  " 

."^sked  what  will  happen  to  Summersvllle 
y.nen  Bryant  dies,  he  says,  "This  Is  a  real 
problem.  I  worry  about  that.  Really,  I  do." 

Vet,  Bryant  moves  so  fast  It  may  be  difficult 
f  r  someone  else  to  grab  the  reins.  Tbe  fed- 
eral government  built  the  lake  and  dam.  but 
people  around  the  town  say  If  It  hadn't  been 
ior  Bill  there  would  be  no  dam. 

The  convaleecent  hospital  was  partially 
financed  by  HlU-Burton  Funds  at  a  time 
ahen  they  were  avaUable  only  to  nursing 
and  convaleecent  hospitals.  So  that's  what 
the  hospital  Is.  But  a  tour  Indicates  that  with 
few  modifications  It  might  Just  as  easily  be  a 
general  hospital.  When  queried  about  this. 
hospital  officials  could  only  smile  sheepishly 
and  refer  the  reporter  back  to  Mayor  Bryant. 
ThiC  mayor,  when  questioned,  gave  an  omery 
smile. 

Bryant  runs  the  town,  not  from  dty  hall. 
b'.r,  from  his  second  floor  office  atop  The 
Farmers  Merchants  Bank  or  In  an  office  In 
the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  across  the  street.  "I 
rarely  use  the  mayor's  office  In  the  municipal 
building,"  he  says. 

The  man  on  the  street,  knowing  full  well 
that  Bryant  may  own  the  land  he  Uvea  on, 
r.ill.  for  the  most  part,  speaks  highly  of  him. 
Brvant  appears  to  have  the  greatest  admlra- 
t:  n  for  the  townspeople.  Like  the  boy  with  a 
reconstructed  village  under  the  Christmas 
tree.  Bryant  shows  off  the  area  and  the  peo- 
I  '.e  with  the  greatest  pride. 

.\  native  of  Becltley,  he  came  to  Summers- 
uile  area  In  1948  as  a  payroll  clerk  for  the 
Peters  Creek  Coal  Oo.  As  other  coal  firms 
moved  in.  he  applied  his  talents  and  moved 

;p    He   bought   Into   the   companies   and    It 
paid  off.  He  bought  land  around  Summers- 

'.  lUe  and  cashed  in  when  the  influx  came  to 
SummersvlUe.  Bryant  is  the  graduate  of  a 

business  college  In  Roanoke.  Va. 
One  day  a  man  called  the  mayor  and,  in  an 


effort  to  get  Bryant  to  endorse  a  new  memo- 
rial park,  said:  'Mr.  Bryant,  how  would  you 
like  to  go  Into  a  cemetery?" 

Replied,  the  mayor:  "There  are  a  lot  of 
people  around  here  who  would  like  to  see  me 
In  a  cemetery. 

"When  I  die,  I  expect  to  be  burled  on  the 
courthouse  lawn." 


AGNEW,  THE  WASHINOTON  MARCH, 
AND  FREEDOM  OF  THE  AIR- 
WAVES 

( Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1969,  in  his  Des  Moines  speech. 
Vice  President  Sprao  AcNtw  lashed  out 
at  the  television  industry  for  Its  instant 
analysis  and  commentaries  which  oc- 
curred immediately  after  President 
Nixon's  Vietnam  speech  on  November  3. 

The  Vice  President  said: 

When  the  President  completed  his  ad- 
dress— an  address  that  he  spent  weeks  In 
preparing — his  words  and  policies  were  sub- 
jected to  instant  analysis  and  querulous 
criticism.  The  audience  of  70  mllUon  Amer- 
icans— gathered  to  hear  the  President  of  the 
United  States — was  Inherited  by  a  small  band 
of  network  commentators  and  self-appointed 
analysts,  the  majority  of  whom  expressed.  In 
one  way  or  another,  their  hostlUty  to  what 
he  had  to  say. 

The  Vice  President  also  said: 
How  many  marches  and  demonstrations 
would  we  have  If  the  marchers  did  not  know 
that  the  ever-faithful  TV  cameras  would  be 
there  to  record  their  antics  for  the  next  news 
show? 

The  Vice  President's  speech  was 
drafted  far  in  advaiwje  of  November  13. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  speech  was 
printed  in  the  Issue  of  Human  Events 
dated  November  22,  and  delivered  No- 
vember 15  and  submitted  to  the  maga- 
zine, before  actual  delivery  of  the  Vice 
President's  speech  in  Des  Moines.  It  was 
expertly  prepared  by  an  effete  panel  of 
cornflake  public  relations  men  in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  Madison  Avenue  indus- 
try. 

Was  It  coincidental  that  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident's expertly  prepared  speech  was  de- 
livered 2  days  before  the  yoimg  peoples 
march  In  Washington?  Did  the  Vice 
President  intend  to  warn  the  television 
industry  from  covering  the  events  on 
Permsylvanla  Avenue  and  the  Washing- 
ton Monument?  When  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's speech  was  fully  endorsed  by 
Federal  Communications  Commissioner 
Dean  Burch,  former  Republican  Chair- 
man, the  words  were  supported  by  the 
flexed  muscle  of  Federal  regulators. 

For  32  minutes  on  November  3,  the 
President  spoke  to  the  entire  Nation  on 
Vietnam.  For  2  days,  in  dreadful  weather, 
250,000  young  and  old  Americans  peti- 
tioned their  Government  in  utter  black- 
out by  the  television  medium.  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agnew  and  Dean  Burch  made  their 
point — put  the  Washington  march  on 
television,  and  we  will  get  you. 

Following  Is  an  excellent  article  by 
Nicholas  von  Hoffman  entitled  "Televi- 
sion Blackout,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  November  17,  1969: 


TXLEVIBION  BLACKOCT 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 
The  television  networks  can  broadcast  live 
and  in  color  from  the  moon  but  not  from 
the  base  of  the  Washington  monument. 
NBC  had  one,  mind  you,  one  live  camera  to 
photograph  the  largest  poUtlcal  meeting  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  was  used 
three  times  for  a  total  of  five  minutes,  and 
that  was  aU  the  Uve  coverage  there  was  on 
American  television;  the  other  networks  had 
none. 

The  vast  rally  was  made  to  order  for  tele- 
vision. It's  the  kind  of  story  that  makes  us 
old  pad  and  pencil  Joiimalists  wish  we  could 
get  into  electronics,  but  on  Saturday  It  was 
the  TV  correspondents  who  were  coming  up 
to  us  and  saying,  "My  Ood,  you  don't  know 
how  lucky  you  are  to  work  for  an  outfit  that 
win  cover  the  news.  We  collapsed  on  this 
story." 

Think  what  It  would  have  cost  if  the 
networks  had  gone  out  to  buy  the  talent 
that  was  performing  on  the  stage  across  the 
field  from  the  great  marble  spike,  Arlo  Ou- 
thrle,  Dick  Gregory,  Leonard  Bernstein. 
Richie  Havens,  Pete  Seeger,  Earl  Scruggs 
Peter,  Paul  and  Mary;  Mitch  Miller.  John 
Denver.  Tom  Paxton.  John  Hartford  and  the 
cast  of  "Hair"  singing  the  super  hit  song 
from  the  show.  If  that  Isnt  a  spectacular 
then  what  Is?  Companies  like  Plymouth  and 
Westlnghouse  pay  hundreds  of  thousands  cl 
dollars  to  put  entertainment  of  that  quality 
on  the  tube,  and  here  it  was  for  free. 

But  that  wasn't  all.  There  was  a  support- 
ing cast  of  hundreds  of  thousands  costumed 
m  everything  from  the  saffron  robes  of  bud- 
dhlst  monks  to  cowboy  outfits.  There  was 
street  theater.  Impromptu  traveling  bands 
of  music  makers,  giant  puppets,  a  thousand 
different  kinds  of  visual  jokes,  signs  and 
slogans.  Just  the  kind  of  stuff  that  drives  a 
writer  to  make  movies  or  try  for  a  Job  In 
television. 

On  the  more  sober  side,  there  was  the 
political  meaning  of  the  event,  which  wb.= 
either  missed  or  mutilated.  If,  five  years  ago 
somebody  had  told  you  that  between  a  quar- 
ter and  a  half  million  people  would  turn  up 
at  the  White  House  carrying  hundreds  of  red 
flags  you  would  have  had  him  committed  to 
the  boobyhatch.  But  it  happened;  there  were 
countless  red  flags  of  revolution  and  black 
flags  of  anarchy  there  on  Saturday.  On  the 
flag  poles  planted  In  a  circle  around  the  basp 
of  the  Washington  Monimient  where  the 
American  flag  usually  flies,  there  was  a  Vlet- 
cong  flag,  peace  banners  with  the  upside 
down  Y.  Ylpple  pennants  and  emblems  from 
organlzatloiLs  too  new  or  too  obscure  to  bo 
easily  Identifiable. 

It  would  have  been  performing  a  serv- 
ice television  Is  suppwsed  to  perform  to  show 
these  symbols  and  how  they  were  used  It 
would  have  been  useful  to  let  the  television 
audience  see  and  make  its  own  judgment  of 
how  many  people  In  that  throng  were  sig- 
nifying their  politics  by  making  the  V-sign 
and  how  many  were  using  the  clenched  fist 
and  shouting,  "Right  on!  Right  on! "  Because 
of  the  television  blackout — and  that's  what  It 
was  for  practical  purposes — the  public  will 
have  to  accept  reporters'  estimates  of  these 
highly  Indicative  acts  We  reporters  try  to 
be  fair  but  every  human  being's  perception  is 
colored  by  his  beliefs  and  sympathies,  so 
that  each  pyerson  will  make  and  pass  on  to 
the  public  a  different  assessment  when  the 
public  covild  have  made  Its  own. 

Now  let's  look  at  what  the  networks'  sched- 
ules show  them  putting  on  the  air  during  the 
hours  the  President  of  the  Unlved  States  was 
hiding  in  his  house  behind  barricades  of 
buses  and  battalions  of  soldiers  lest  mad- 
dened waves  of  peace -crazed  young  Ameri- 
cans see  him  in  the  flesh  and  ask.  "why'" 
NBC  was  offering,  among  other  items.  "Ba- 
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nana  SpUta  Adventure  Hours,"  "The  Pllnt- 
stones"  and  "The  All-Amerlcan  College 
Show"  About  the  time  this  unbelievable 
march  kicked  off  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Metromedia  was  airing  "The  Spirit  of  Notre 
Dame,"  a  19311  movie  starring  Andy  Devlne 
and  Lew  Ayiles,  for  Its  Washington  audi- 
ence. Lord,  Wouldn't  It  be  terrible  to  miss 
that  one  to  look  at  a  half  a  million  pinko 
faggotB  who  aught  to  go  back  to  Ruaeia? 

Later  In  the  day,  Metromedia  showed  the 
following  muats:  reruns  of  "Daktarl,"  "I  Love 
Lucy."  "Oldgeit  ■  and  "I  Spy  "  The  American 
Broadcasting  Company  had  a  football  game 
on.  while  CB8  checked  In  with  some  real 
heavy  stuff:  "The  Penis  of  Penelope  Pltstop." 
"Scooby-Do,  Where  Are  You?"  "Superman" 
and  "The  Red  $kelton  Show." 

However,  neVer  let  It  be  said  that  CBS, 
with  its  staff  of  jhlghly  paid,  veteran  newsmen 
Is  not  alert  to  the  exlgenclee  of  the  tlmee.  No, 
no.  CBS  was  0n  the  spot  with  an  evening 
special  telecasti  an  hour  and  a  half  long,  and 
do  you  know  what  It  was?  No,  you  don't  know 
what  It  was  because  you  weren't  watching. 
You  were  too  Worked  up  and  excited  about 
the  March,  so  you  missed  .t.  You  missed, 
"Miss  Teenage  America  With  EMck  Clark." 

A  lot  of  peqple  are  going  to  blame  this 
disaster  on  Slugger  Agnew.  Sluggers  all  right. 
.  Donit-plck  on  him.  because  he's  one  of  the 
-  few*l«cted  offlaials  we've  got  who  shows  him- 
self for  what  he  Is.  If  he  feels  that  his  boss 
Isn't  getting  enough  adulation  from  those 
Alpo  Dog  Pood  salesmen  who  read  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  wlrecopy  on  the  air.  Slugger 
muscles  himself  some  alrtlme  to  threaten 
the  network  executives. 

He  needn't  have  bothered.  It  appears  from 
asking  around  that  the  decision  to  black  out 
this  enormous  rally  In  favor  of  "The  Archie 
Comedy  Hour"  and  "Wacky  Races"  (CBS, 
the  both  of  'em)  was  made  before  Slugger 
opened  America's  biggest  mouth  And  that's 
the  pity  of  It.  They  don't  need  to  be  threat- 
ened with  censorship.  They'll  castrate  them- 
selves and  call  It  "sound  news  Judgment." 

They  are  genuinely  upset  at  what  Slugger 
did  to  them,  because  he  did  It  out  in  the 
open  They've  lost  face  and  been  humiliated, 
and  so  they're  running  around  to  the  news- 
papers saying,  "We're  Journalists,  too.  we 
should  have  the  same  first  amendment-free 
speech  rights  as  the  printing  press." 

You  can't  maintain  a  right  without  using 
it  and  in  '.he  case  of  free  speech  that  means 
saying  things  a  lot  of  people  dont'  like.  You 
dont  need  free  speech  to  put  on  propaganda 
plut^  for  government  front  organizations  like 
the  Boy  Scout*  and  the  Red  Cross.  You  need 
the  protecUon  of  the  first  amendment  to  do 
things  that  will  get  you  angry  phone  calls 
and  letters,  things  like  covering  the  rally 
Saturday. 

.Ai  it  is  now.  we  might  as  well  let  Slugger 
h.ive  the  networks.  That  way  there  won't  be 
any  cnnfuslon  about  their  being  Independent 
news  agencies;  everybody  will  know  that  they 
Will  have  become,  in  a  more  genteel  way.  the 
American  equivalent  of  Radio  Moscow.  We'll 
all  buy  ourselves  shortwave  sets  and  listen  to 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Company. 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  his  Des 
Moines  speech  of  November  13,  Vice 
President  Acnew  said  of  television  net- 
work power: 

We  would  never  trust  such  power  over 
public  opinion  In  the  hands  of  an  elected 
government— It  is  time  we  questioned  it  In 
the  hands  of  a  small  and  un-elected  elite.  The 
great  networks  have  dominated  America's 
airwaves  for  decades;  the  people  are  entitled 
to  a  full  accounting  of  their  stewardship. 

However  grave  are  the  dangers  of  the 
concentration  of  power  in  those  who  de- 
termine the  content  of  network  com- 
munications, they  are  less  than  the 
infinitely  greater  danger  of  government 
manipulation  and  restraint  on  circula- 
tion of  ideas  and  information. 


Mr.  Corydon  B.  Dunham,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.. 
on  Monday.  August  11,  1969.  in  a  speech 
entitled  "Crossroads:  Free  Media  or 
Regulated  Access"  before  the  American 
Bar  Association  said: 

It  Is  ImpKjrtant  to  our  society  that  there 
be  access  to  information  and  ideas  The 
question  Is  whether  providing  a  regulatory 
remedy  of  access  to  the  moss  media  to  serve 
this  clearly  definable  end  will  serve  the  pub- 
lic—particularly when  the  price  is  unde- 
flnable  government  regulation  of  media  con- 
tent which  the  tenete  of  an  of>en  society  and 
our  own  traditions  have  historically  con- 
demned. 

The  risk  of  abuse  of  fairness  by  the 
television  industry  which  Mr.  Acnew 
and  every  other  American  can  openly 
criticize  and  attack  is  indeed  a  lesser 
danger  than  the  risk  of  assault  on  free- 
dom by  political  groups  which  can  con- 
trol the  administration  of  Government 
and  suppress  truth. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  for 
November  19  through  December  2,  1969, 
on  account  of  urgent  district  business. 

To  Mr.  Kyl  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford»,  for  November  20  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

To  Mr.  Ayres  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Pordi.  for  November  20 
through  November  24,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business  as  member  of  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

To  Mr.  Watson  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ger.^ld  R.  Ford  > .  for  today  on  account  of 
knee  injury. 

To  Mr.  Watson  <  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  on  November  19  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

•  The  following  Members*  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whitehurst  i  ,  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiLLLER  of  Ohio,  for  one  hour,  on 
November  25. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina) 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gray,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.    McCoRMACK    to    extend    his    re- 


marks, and  that  the  remarks  that  he 
made  and  the  remarks  made  by  other 
Members  today  on  the  death  of  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy  appear  at  the  outset  of  the 
Record  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  12307  and  to  include 
tabular  matter. 

Mr.  Holifield  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts,  to 
have  his  remarks  on  the  death  of  Joseph 
Kennedy  follow  those  of  the  Speaker, 
today. 

Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virginia  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  during  general  debate  on  H  R 
14794.  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  to  extend  his  remarks 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Koch  amendment 
to  H.R.  14794,  today. 

Mr.  Randall  to  extend  his  remarks 
during  consideration  of  H.R.  14794. 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whitehurst)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Hastings., 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  PiRNiE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  MiZELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Collier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Foreman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Collins  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  C6rdova. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Horton  in  two  instances. 

'The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina' 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Ottincer. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  )n  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Clay  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Marsh. 
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Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Nedzi. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Peighan  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Bingham  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  eight  instances. 
Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Casey. 
Mr.  Phaser  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  COHELAN. 

Mr.  Nichols  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr,  TUNNEY. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  HUNGATE. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  In  four  Instances. 
Mr.  Hacan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Foley. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  7  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtll  tomorrow,  No- 
vember 19,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

: 344.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  estimated  value,  by  country,  of 
support  furnished  from  military  functions 
app.-oprlatlons.  for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
veir  1970,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-33;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
pri.iiions. 

■i345.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
.Secretary  of  Transportation  for  Administra- 
te u.  transmitting  a  list  of  the  purchases  and 
contracts  made  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
under  clause  11  of  section  2304(a)  of  title  10 
of  -he  United  States  Code  since  April  30, 
19i5'.).  and  a  report  that  no  procurements 
were  made  under  clause  16  of  tnat  section, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C. 
23ii4ie);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ice' 

1346.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
era; jf  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
repjrt  on  the  need  for  Improved  management 
of  repair  and  maintenance  of  public  school 
buildings  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations, 

1347  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
laiion  to  amend  section  8340  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  5-percent 
increase  in  certain  annuities;  to  the  Com- 
mi'tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1348.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
.\rmv.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legls- 
i.ition  to  modify  the  project  for  Llbby  Dam. 
Kiji.tenal  River.  Mont  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
l^vibhc  Works. 


sent  of  the  Congress  to  the  Tahoe  regional 
planning  compact,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  others  to  cooperate 
with  the  plaimlng  agency  thereby  created, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Bept.  No.  91-650) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  S.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution 
extending  the  duration  of  copyright  protec- 
tion in  certain  cases  (Kept.  No.  91-651).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  14227.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
1401a(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  adjustments  of  retired  pay  to  re- 
flect changes  In  Consumer  Price  Index;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-653).  Referred 
to  the  Conrunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  14571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  certain  employees,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-654).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  12025.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  Improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  commercial  forest 
land,  to  establish  a  high  timber  j-leld  fund, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  91-655).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  12829  (Rept.  No. 
91-656).   Ordered   to   be  printed. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  11612.  (Rept.  No. 
91-657).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

-Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  S.   118.  An  act  to  grant  the  con- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Norman  W.  Stanley;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-652).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


PTJBLIC    Bins    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK : 

H.R.  14840.  A  bill  to  restore  an  appro- 
priate separation  of  powers  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  area  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  to  preclude  en- 
croachment upon  the  legislative  powers  and 
functions  of  the  Congress  in  this  area;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.R.  14841.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  name  of  any  of  certain  deceased  serv- 
icemen unless  consent  to  so  use  the  name 
is  given  by  the  next-of-kin  of  the  service- 
man; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN : 

HH.  14842.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVHI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  payment 
under  part  A  thereof  for  the  costs  of  serv- 
ices needed  for  the  treatment  of  any  dental 
condition  or  affllcatlon;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  14843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  Osage  Tribe  In  Oklahoma;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  LouUlana: 
H  R  14844.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  eliminate,  in  the  case  of  shrimp 
vessels,  the  duty  on  repairs  made  to,  and 
repair  parts  and  equipments  purchased  for, 
such  vessels  In  foreign  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Waya 
and  Means. 

By    Mr     FALLON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Blatnik,  Mr.  (Cramer,  Mr.  Harsha, 
and  Mr.  Don  H.  Clauskn)    (by  re- 
quest) : 
HR   14845    A    bUl    to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  policy  and 
comprehensive    national    program    for    the 
management,  beneficial  use,  protection  and 
development    of    the    land    and    water    re- 
sources of  the  Nation's  estuarlne  and  coaatal 
zone;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FLOWERS : 
H.R.  14846.  A    bill    to    provide    additional 
penalties  for  the  use  of  flrearmB  In  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  violence;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  MAYNE: 
H.R.  14847.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  quarantine  sta- 
tion and  to  permit  the  entrj-  therein  of  ani- 
mals from  any  other  country  and  the  sub- 
sequent   movement    of    such    animals    into 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  for  purposes 
of  Improving  livestock  breeds,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  14848.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr  REID  of  New  York : 
H.R.    14849.    A   bill    to   amend   the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making 
of    grants    to    certain    medical    and    dental 
schools,  which  are  in  dire  financial  distress, 
to  enable  such  schools  to  continue,  without 
curtailment,  certain  service  functions,  pro- 
grams and  activities  which  are  In  the  na- 
tional interest:   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.    14850.   A  bin   to   amend   the   act   of 
September   13,   1962.  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore, and   for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
BvMr.  SPRINGER: 
HR.  14851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to   $1,000   the    personal    income   tax   exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpaver  (including  the  exemption 
for  a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old   age 
and  blindness  l;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H  R  14852.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  vlslUng  scientist 
and  scholar  program  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey : 
HR  14853.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Securitv  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  dlsablUty  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
HR  14854.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  Of  1966  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
food  service  programs  provided  for  children 
under  such  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation Bind  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho; 
HR  14855.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 31,  1954  (68  Stat.  1026).  providing  for 
the  construction,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Michaud  Flats  irrigation  project; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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By  Mi.  LONO  of  LouUlana: 
H.R.  14860.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
BMltb  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  B  reh&bUlt»tlon  pension  to  certain 
persona  released  from  Public  Healtb  Service 
hoapltala  after  treatment  for  leprosy,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  14867.  A  bill  to  declare  and  determine 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  primary  authority  of  the  several  States 
to  control,  regulate,  and  manage  fish  and 
wildlife  within  their  territorial  boundaries; 
to  confirm  to  the  several  States  such  pri- 
mary authority  and  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  the  management,  regulation,  and 
control  of  fish  and  wildlife  on  lands  owned 
by  the  United  States;  and  to  specify  the  ex- 
ceptions applicable  thereto;  and  to  provide 
procedure  under  which  Federal  agencies  may 
otherwise  regulate  the  taking  of  fish  and 
game  on  such  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PDRCEIX : 
H.R.  148Se.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  fur  certain 
expenses  inciirred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M^SOS. 

,_.By    Mr     RHODES    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Stxiger  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 

LrjAN.   Mr.   Forkman,   Mr.   McClure. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr  Olsen.  Mr. 

MlLCHER.  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah,  Mr. 

Lloyd.    Mr.    Pollock,    Mr    Talcott. 

Mr.    TuNNEY.    Mr.    Pettis.    Mr.    Van 

DiERLiN,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  SisK.  Mr.  Baring.  Mr.  Wold.  Mr. 

Andrews     of     North     Dakota,     Mr. 

Kleppe,  Mr.  Reo^el.  Mr.  Berry,  and 

Mr.  Foley)  : 
H.R.  14859.   A  bill  to  provide  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Affairs;   to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

LlI«COMBi   . 

HR.  14860    A   bill   to  provide   for   a  White 
House  Confference  on  Indian  Affairs;   to  the 
Commltte»>  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    WTDLER: 

H.R.  14861    A  bill  to  amend  the  Miller  Act 
to  preclude  recoveries  on  prime  contractors' 
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bonds  of  extensions  of  credit  irresponsibly 
made  to  subcontractors;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   BOLAND: 

H.J.  Ree.  986.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 

H.J.  Res.  987.  Joint  resolution  extending 
for  4  years  the  existing  authority  for  the 
erection  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  me- 
morial to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FOREMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  988.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN: 

H.J.  Res.  989  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Oonstitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   SHIPLEY: 

H.J  Res.  990  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  entitled  a  "Joint  resolu- 
tion to  codify  and  emphasize  existing  rules 
and  customs  pertaining  to  the  display  and 
use  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America"  to  permit  the  display  of  all- 
weather  flags  at  night  and  without  regard  to 
weather  conditions;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   QUIE; 

H.J.  Res.  991.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   PERKINS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  451.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  adoption  of  policies  to  offset  the 
adverse  effects  of  governmental  monetary 
restrictions  upon  the  housing  industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   TEAGUE   of   California: 

H.  Con  Res.  452  Concurrent  Resolution 
condemning  the  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  by  the  Government  of  North 
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Vietnam  and  urging  the  President  to  Inltlatt 
appropriate  action  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
suring that  American  prisoners  are  accorded 
humane  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON   (for  himself  .ind 
Mr.  BuRKx  of  Massachusetts)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  463.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Convention: 
to   the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WAOGONNER: 
H.  Res.  710.  Resolution  providing  funds  :or 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
By  Mr   BROOMFIELD: 
H.  Res.  711    Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  resubmit  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion   the   Geneva   Protocol    of   1925   banning 
the  flrst-use  of  gas  and  bacteriological  war- 
fare;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfT.iirs 
By  Mr   FISHEK  (for  himself.  Mr   Ash- 
ley,  and   Mr.   Stubblefield)  : 
H.  Res.  712.  Resolution  toward  peace  v.i'h 
justice   in   Vietnam;    to   the   Committee    .n 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr    FOLEY : 
H.  Res.  713.  Resolution  toward  peace  Aiih 
Justice   In   Vietnam;    to   the  Committee  jn 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTION'S 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California  introduced  a  V'.ll 
(H.R.  14862)  for  the  relief  of  David  Hernu.- 
dez-Luna  and  Alicia  Leon  Guerrero  de  Her- 
nandez, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlciarv. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

334.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petltloii  ot 
the  Kadena-son  Villagers'  Rally  for  Immedi- 
ate Withdrawal  of  B-52,  Okinawa,  relative  to 
withdrawal  of  B-52  bombers  from  Okinawa, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  un 
Armed  Services. 
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JAMES    BATTLE:     "WHAT'S    RIGHT 
WITH   AMERICA" 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  very  meritorious  enterprise. 
James  Battle,  a  student  at  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute,  is  author  of  a  "What's 
Right  With  America"  program  there.  Jim 
is  a  senior,  an  A-student,  with  a  major 
in  space  and  mechanical  engineering.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  student  senate  at 
VPI. 

His  father.  Laurie  C.  Battle,  is  known 
and  respected  by  all  the  Members  of  this 
body  Euid  is  presently  the  counsel  and 
staff  director  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Rules.  Laurie  Battle  distinguished 
himself  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
serving  the  people  of  the  Birmingham 
area,  wKom  it  is  now  my  pleasure  to  rep- 
resent. He  was  author  of  the  Mutual  De- 


fense Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  bet- 
ter known  as  "the  Battle  Act."  After  6 
years  of  outstanding  sei^ice  to  the  then 
Ninth  District  of  Alabama,  he  did  not 
seek  reelection  to  the  House.  He  is  well 
remembered  with  great  appreciation  by 
the  people  of  my  city. 

As  the  newspaper  article  enclosed 
hereafter  makes  plain,  Jim  Battle  is  a 
student  leader  representative  of  the 
finest  qualities  of  American  manhood.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  this  example  of  a  fine  son 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  dis- 
tinguished father. 

The  article  follows: 

SGA  Senate  Vote  Sxjppobts  Battue's 
"America"  Pxooram 

(By  Art  Cover) 

The  Student  Senate  voted  Tuesday  night 
to  support  the  program  "What's  Right  with 
America"  to  t)e  held  November  18  on  the 
Virginia  Tech  campus. 

Senator  Jim  Battle  spoke  about  the  pro- 
gram stating  that  despite  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  things  wrong  with  America,  there 
also  Is  "a  lot  our  nation  has  to  be  proud  of." 

Battle  did  not   give  the  exact  details  of 


the  program  for  the  rally  because  "Its  policy 
will  be  formally  made  at  a  conunlttee  meet- 
ing Thursday."  The  committee  includes 
members  of  the  sponsoring  organizations  He 
did  say  that  it  would  be  "in  contrast  to 
aspects  of  the  Moratorium  demonstration  " 
but  would  not  be  "pro-war." 

The  program  tentatively  planned  Includes 
a  "one-half  to  one  hour  commentary"  and 
will  feature  "students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers presenting  prepared  sf)eeches."  Battle 
pKJlnted  out  that  he  was  not  trying  to  hold 
an  antl-anti-war  demonstration;  rather. 
that  the  purpose  of  the  rally  is  to  emphasize 
student  belief  that  America  has  a  lot  to  ^>e 
proud  of. 

Battle  emphasized  that  the  supporters  of 
the  program  did  not  want  people  to  cut 
classes,  as  the  supporters  of  the  Moratori  im 
requested  students  to  do.  but  "to  come  when- 
ever they  can." 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  Senate  meet- 
ing. Battle  passed  a  petition  to  the  meml:ers 
of  the  Senate,  requesting  them  to  sign  it  The 
petition  read  as  follows: 

"The  Student  Senate,  representing  the  stu- 
dent body  of  V.P.I..  recognizes  the  great 
need  for  a  proper  perspective  of  the  American 
scene.  While  lieing  aware  of  our  nation's 
problems,  we  must  also  recognize  that  cur 
nation  has  much  to  be  proud  of.  We  there- 


fore endorse  the  program  "What's  Right  with 
America"  which  has  the  above  stated  goals 
and  which  will  occur  on  November  13,  l»w. 
on  the  Tech  campus.  The  above  should  In  no 
wav  interfere  with  the  regularly  scheduled 
Rctivlties  of  the  university."  Approximately 
■'5  of  the  Senators  signed  the  petition. 
'  Battle  stated  that  every  American  Flag  that 
could  be  found  would  be  displayed 


SALUTE  TO  DENMARK 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 


or    NEW    YO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17.  1969 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
'itatement  delivered  by  my  good  friend, 
Charles  H.  Silver,  president  of  Beth  Is- 
rael Medical  Center  on  October  23,  1969. 
At  this  "Salute  to  Denmark"  Dr.  Karl 
Henry  Koster.  who  spearheaded  the  res- 
cue operation  of  the  Danish  Jews,  was 
honored.  Also  present  were  Consul  Gen- 
oral  G  P.  K.  Harhoff  and  Mr.  Eliott  Arn- 
old, author  of  the  book  "A  Night  of 
Watching"  Dr.  Koster  was  presented 
with  a  plaque,  in  English  and  Danish, 
and  a  plaque  has  been  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center 
m  his  honor. 

SALtTTE  To   Denmark 
.■\ddrees    by    Charles    H.    Silver,    president, 

Beth   Israel   Medical   Center) 
Pew  stories  have  revealed  human  nature  as 
Mvidly  as  one  by  the  immortal  Hans  Chris- 
tian   Andersen   called    "The    Emperor's   New 
t'lOthes." 

The  gleanings  of  Andersen's  vast  genius 
•.  lU  never  fade  In  the  memory  of  man.  But 
•here  is  another  story  that  has  much  to  do 
ith  our  meeting  here  tonight— and  one  of 
;s  chapters  might  be  called  "The  King's  New 
(  lothes." 

For  It  was  In  1940,  shortly  after  the  sudden 
and  brutal  occupaUon  of  Denmark,  that  the 
ruThlesB  conqueror  ordained  that  all  Jews 
must  don  a  badge  of  shame  in  this  land  where 
every  denommation  had  been  granted  free- 
dom" of  religion  for  many  decades. 

The  morning  on  which  this  hateful  decree 
uas  imposed,  Denmark's  noble  ruler.  King 
Christian  the  Tenth,  appeared  In  his  court 
and  in  public  proudly  bearing  on  the  sleeve 
<  f  his  tunic  the  same  yellow  badge  em- 
i  lazoned  with  the  Star  of  David— Identifying 
i.imself  as  one  with  his  Jewish  subjects. 

Thus,  he  proclaimed  the  profound  disgust 
and  defiance  of  the  Danish  people  and  his 
personal  decision  that  Just  as  the  Jews  had 
lecome  part  of  Denmark,  the  heart  of  every 
Dane  was  deeplv  Involved  and  outraged  by 
'his  persecution!  And  this  Is  Just  one  chapter 
in  the  thrilling  story  of  Denmark's  heroism 
nder  the  heel  of  the  Nazi  invader. 
The  souls  of  men  were  lifted  by  the  brave 
and  loyal  act  of  this  people  and  their  mon- 
."irch  Iri  linking  themselves  with  the  plight  of 
the  Jews.  But  Denmark's  finest  hour  was  yet 
I'l  come. 

It  came  In  the  grey  dawn  of  Rosh 
Hashonah— the  Jewish  New  Year — October 
first,  1943 — A  grim  day  in  the  history  of 
Nazi  cruelty— A  great  day  In  the  anthology 
of  humanity. 

After  three-and-a-half  years  of  occupation 
..nd  oppression.  Hitler  decided  that  Deiunark 
was  to  serve  as  a  model  of  the  means  to 
:~olve  the  "Jewish  Problem." 

AU  Jews  were  to  be  rounded  up  and  sent 
•o  concentration  camps. 
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An  imported  striking  force  of  Storm  Troop- 
ers began  to  search  for  Denmark's  8000  Jews. 
The  vans  were  waiting  to  pile  them  In  like 

cattle. 

The  ship  was  waiting  to  chain  them  In  like 

The  streets  of  every  Danlah  city  echoed 
with  the  omlnoue  tramp  of  Nazi  booU. 

Fists  and  gun  butt*  bettered  agalnat  the 
doors  of  Jewish  homes. 

The  search  was  savage  and  tireless— and 
almost  In  vain. 

As  the  incomparable  Victor  Borge  puts  It 
In  his  epic  lines.  It  was:  "Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  without  a  thought  of  self, 
without  question,  without  appeal— the  Dan- 
ish people  took  the — Jews  out  of  sight — Into 
hiding!  In  attics!  Into  ceUars!  Into  haylofts! 
Little  Jewish  families  hidden  under  every 
bush  and  barrel !  ' 

It  was  the  story  of  Anne  Prank  multiplied 
eight  thousand  times— and  that  story  had  a 
happy  ending — seven  thousand  five  htindred 
happy  endings. 

That  Is  how  many  Jews  were  rescued — 
seven  thousand  five  hundred — In  a  Danish 
Dunkirk. 

Hundreds  of  fishing  boats  took  them  to 
sanctuary  in  neutral  Sweden.  They  sailed  si- 
lently in  the  dead  of  night  across  ten  to 
twelve  hours  of  dangeroxis  sea.  The  Jews 
lay  huddled  In  the  holds  under  oilskins— cov- 
ered with  flish— holding  their  breath  In  the 
fearful  knowledge  that  the  destination  was 
death  unless  the  courageous  Danes  who  pilot- 
ed these  boats  could  run  the  gaimtlet  of 
guns  and  searchlights  on  the  Nazi  ships  all 
around  them. 

Miraculously,  they  got  through!  The  al- 
most unbelievable  courage  of  the  Danes  was 
matched  by  the  Norwegians,  the  Finns  and 
the  Swedes. 

Every  Scandinavian  country  reacted  with 
the  same  brave  defiance  In  startling  con- 
trast to  the  apathy  exhibited  by  almost 
every  other  nation  which  stood  by  and 
watched — practically  without  protest — as  six 
million  Jews  were  consigned  to  slavery  and 
slaughter. 

I  have  told  you  the  end  of  the  story  first. 
Before  they  were  smuggled  Into  the  boats 
and  out  of  Denmark,  the  Jews  had  to  be 
gathered  together  into  safe  hiding  places — 
and  tills  was  done  at  great  risk  and  Jeop- 
ardv  to  their  Danish  fellow  countrymen  and 
friends. 

One  of  the  more  prominent  and  popu- 
lated places  of  refuge  was  Blspebjerg  HoBpl- 
tal. 

All  through  the  eve  of  Rosh  Hashonah  xmtll 
late  into  the  night.  Jews  were  brought  to 
the  hospital  in  ambulances  and  taxis — even 
buses— and  put  Into  beds  as  If  they  were 
patients. 

Christian  names  were  lettered  on  their 
charts  for  their  own  further  safety — and 
Christian  hands  fed  them  and  hid  them 
until  It  was  safe  to  send  them  in  ambu- 
lances to  the  waterfront  where  the  rescue 
fieet  was  waiting. 

Has  history  ever  recorded  such  heroism  as 
this  legendary  and  saintly  act  of  the  Danish 
people? 

How  can  we  ever  do  enough  to  demon- 
strate our  profound  admiration  and  grati- 
tude? _„ 
Others  who  will  speak  here  after  me  will 
tell  you  the  names  of  some  of  those  who  led 
m  this  exalting  and  successful  struggle 
against  injustice.  They  will  tell  you  that  a 
whole  nation  was  involved — doctors,  nurs* 
lawyers,  businessmen,  workers,  cab  drivers, 
clergymen,  schoolchildren,  sailors,  house- 
wives, newspapermen,  government  officials, 
men  and  women  of  every  status  and  walk  of 
life,  poUtlcal  figures  of  every  persuasion. 

The  Danish  MlnlBter  of  Trade— Chrtstmafl 
MoUer — risked   his   personal   safety   to   say: 
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•This  has  become  to  us  part  of  Denmark's 
fate  and  if  we  desert  the  Jews  in  this  hour 
of  their  misery,  we  desert  our  native  coun- 
try." 

He  put  into  words  the  high  resolve  of  fotu 

million  Danes. 

But  how  can  we  put  into  words  how  much 
we  owe  them? 

How  can  we  thank  Denmark  sufficiently— 
not  Just  for  saving  almost  8000  Jews — but 
for  saving  the  self-respect  of  civilization— 
for  setting  before  the  Judgment  of  history 
an  example  of  courage  and  sacrifice  that  will 
burn  brighter  in  the  memory  of  man  than  v 
the  ovens  of  Auschwitz  and  Buchenwald? 

What  a  bright  and  shining  example  of 
goodness  and  hope  In  the  human  soul  at  a 
time  of  Inhumanity  and  degradation- when 
the  greatest  horror  of  all  was  that  there  was 
not  horror  enough! 

Perhaps  our  cherished  friend  and  board 
member  of  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center,  Rich- 
ard Netter,  will  tell  us  what  we  can  do 
beyond  today's  tribute. 

He  Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
"Thanlis  to  Scandinavia"  and  a  true  humani- 
tarian. 

Through  Dick  Netter  and  Dr.  Carl  Koster, 
let  me  say  that  we  shall  never  forget  our 
debt  to  the  Danish  people. 

Ldke  the  hollow  voice  of  the  ghost  of  Ham- 
let's father  wandering  on  the  eerie  ramparts 
of  Kronberg  Castle,  the  silence  speaks  from 
the  nameless  graves  of  millions  of  Jews. 

It  thunders  across  the  seas  that  wash  the 
shore  of  Denmyk. 

It  echoes  the  heroic  story  we  recall  here 
today.  It  savs:  "Remember  me  .  .  .  Remem- 
ber me."— And  we  answer:  We  shaU  never 
forget. 

While  much  of  the  rest  of  civilization 
looked  the  other  way  and  millions  of  Jewish 
men.  women  and  children  were  sent  to  their 
death— the  people  of  Denmark  risked  their 
lives  to  save  nearly  eight  thousand. 

We  will  rememt)er  you.  We  will  never 
forget.  ,    , 

We  will  never  forget  the  eternal  lesson 
that  with  the  help  of  God  the  valor  of  man 
can  triumph  over  evil. 

We  will  never  forget  the  covu-age  of  the 
Danes. 

We  will  never  forget  the  saviours  in  white 
worked   for  mankind's  better  self. 
We  will  never  forget. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ADDRESS 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF  CALXPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1969 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  it 
is  clear  that  the  "silent  majority"  has 
not  yet  marched  or  paraded.  It  probably 
will  not. 

Although  I  agreed  with  the  intentions 
and  the  messages  of  yesterday's  speakers. 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  march,  pa- 
rade, or  take  to  the  streets  on  Veterans 
Day.  I  paid  my  respects  and  expressed 
my  gratitude  to  those  veterans — living, 
fighting,  and  dead— in  a  quiet  private 
way.  renewing  my  commitment  that  they 
shall  not  have  served,  suffered,  or  died  in 
vain.  I  find  that  a  large  majority  of  re- 
sponsible citizens  share  my  views  in  this 
respect. 

The  silent  ma.1ority.  in  my  opinion, 
trust  President  Nixon's  judgment,  skill, 
and  sincerity  in  extricating  us  from  this 
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miserable  war.  The  silent  majority  be- 
lieves In  our  representative  system  of 
government  «md  wants  our  governmental 
business  to  be  conducted  in  the  conven- 
tional constitutional  manner.  The  silent 
majority  is  lepulsed  by  most  of  what  is 
said  on  the  streets,  resents  the  tactics  of 
the  curbstone  diplomats,  and  is  offended 
by  the  obscenities  and  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  street  demonstrators. 

The  silent  majority  will  parade  neither 
to  support  the  President's  policy  for 
peace  nor  to  demonstrate  its  disapproval 
of  the  anti-Nixon,  anti-American,  and 
antiwar  groups.  Their  patience  and  trust 
in  our  elected  President,  and  in  our  ven- 
erable system  of  government,  will  con- 
tinue so  long  as  the  President  levels  with 
them  and  so  long  as  their  constitutional 
rights  are  also  respected  and  protected. 
The  President  can  be  assured  that  the 
"silent  majority"  will  not  extend  its 
moratorium  to  the  disrupters,  degraders, 
and  destructors  lest  it  become  a  "silenced 
majority"  like  those  behind  the  various 
Communist  curtains. 

The  President  should  be  neither  de- 
jectMnor  buoyed  oy  those  who  attempt 
to  (ficfate  the  principles,  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  plans  of  our  Government  by 
the  din  of  street  demonstrations. 

I  commend  the  President  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  i.s  conducting  the  busi- 
ne.ss  of  our  Nation.  The  mail  from  my 
constituency  strongly  .supports  the  Presi- 
dent's plans  and  proposals  for  peace. 


POLITICAL        PERSPECTIVE  THE 

ROLE  OF  THE  POLITICAL  PARTY 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  is  a  nonpar- 
tisan organization.  As  a  group  it  neither 
supports  nor  opposes  candidates  nor  does 
it  line  up  for  or  against  a  political  party. 
However,  league  members  a.s  individuals 
are  encouraged  to  work  actively  for  the 
candidate  or  party  of  their  choice.  The 
league  believes  that  more  citizens  should 
participate  In  political  activity  and  that 
one  of  the  barriers  to  greater  participa- 
tion is  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
function  of  the  political  party.  The  taped 
recording  "Political  Perspective:  The 
Role  of  the  Political  Party"  was  pro- 
duced by  the  league  to  help  citizens  un- 
derstand what  political  parties  are  all 
about.  On  the  program.  Dr.  Howard  Pen- 
niman.  professor  of  political  science  at 
Georgetown  University  discusses  how 
U.S.  political  parties  began,  what  makes 
them  tick,  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  re- 
organization along  ideological  hnes. 

A  transcript  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters'  program  on  this  subject  fol- 
lows: 

PoLmcAL   Pbrspective  :    The  Role   of  the 
Political    Party 

Participants  In  the  order  they  are  heard: 
Torrey  Baiter,  Former  broadcaster.  Voice  of 
America; 

Dr.  Howard  Pennlman.  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science.  Georgetown  University.  Wisli- 
Ington,  D.C. 
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( Music  up  and  under. ) 

Bakek.  The  League  of  Women  Voters  brings 
you  "F»oUUcal  Perspective:  The  Role  of  the 
Poliac«il  Party." 

(Music  out  ) 

George  Washington  didn't  approve  of  them; 
the  Constitution  doesn't  mention  them,  and 
little  federal  legislation  controls  them,  but 
we  have  them  Just  the  same — political 
parties,  that  Is. 

And  this  Is  Torrey  Baker  speaking  to  you 
on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters — 
a  nonpartisan  organization  devoted  to  the 
Informed  and  active  participation  of  citizens 
In  government. 

Today  we  are  asking;  What  i5  the  role  of 
the  political  party  in  the  United  States  of 
America?  Are  parties  necessary?  Who  needs 
them?  These  are  the  questions  we  will  ask 
Dr.  Howard  Pennlman.  Professor  of  Political 
Science  at  Georgetown  University  In  Wash- 
ington, DC 

Dr.  Pennlman  why  did  our  early  leaders 
take  such  a  dim  view  of  political  parties? 

Pbnniman.  Well,  of  course,  the  Pounding 
Fathers  had  never  seen  parties  work.  This  Is 
one  of  the  interesting  .-ispects  of  our  parties, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  I  suppose  that  our 
parties  are  different  from  anybody  else's 
parties,  and  that  Is  that  they  grew  up  more 
or  less  spontaneously,  becjiuse  no  one  had 
understood  that  In  a  democratic  society, 
since  we  were  really  the  first  democratic  so- 
ciety, one  did  need  this  kind  of  organizing 
force  What  the  Piiundlng  F.ithers  had  seen 
were  the  factions  arfumd  the  KiiiK,  and  the 
factions  within  the  small  groups  of  the 
Parliament.  They  h.id  of  course  .seen  factions 
develop  during  the  Revolutionary  War  pe- 
riod. In  addition  to  that,  they  saw  factions  as 
dlvi.*ive  on  Issues. 

Wliat  they  didn't  realize  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  have  realized  It.  was 
that  parties  would  be  precisely  the  instru- 
ment which  would  cut  down  on  tlie  degree 
of  divlsiveness  m  the  .society,  because  in  order 
to  get  its  people  elected  it  would  have  to  or- 
ganize some  of  these  groups  together,  and 
the  moment  they  organized  some  of  them  to- 
gether they  would  lose  some  of  the  extrem- 
ism that  is  likely  to  be  there  when  they  ;ire 
.ictlng  in  .small  independent  groups. 

Baker.  George  Washington  then  could  be 
called  our  only  President  elected  on  a  non- 
partisan basis.  Dr.  Pennlman,  what  changed 
the  system  from  that  which  the  Pounding 
Fathers  had  envisioned? 

Penniman.  The  people  who  founded  the 
country  had  hoped  that  each  Individual 
member  of  Congress  In  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  would  act  as  Individual  philoso- 
phers, so  to  speak,  thinking  about  their  prob- 
lems, and  debating  them  as  individuals.  But 
Hamilton  found  almost  Immediately  after  he 
became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  If  he 
were  to  get  through  the  very  broad  and  Im- 
portant proposals  that  he  had  for  Improving 
the  economy  of  the  country,  he  had  to  draw 
together  a  number  of  people  from  dlfTerent 
sections,  who  would  agree  to  give  up  a  little 
here,  and  a  little  there.  In  order  to  get  what 
was  good  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  as 
Hamilton  viewed  what  was  good  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  But  In  order  to  do  this,  he  had 
to  organize — so  almost  Immediately  after  the 
new  government  got  underway,  Hamilton, 
who  had  opposed  the  development  of  fac- 
tion found  himself  the  creator  of  factions 
within  the  Congress  and  almost  Immediately 
thereafter,  another  author  of  the  Federalist 
Papers,  Madison,  was  organizing  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  group  that  Hamilton  had  brought 
to  the  fore. 

Baker.  So  I  suppose  the  next  development 
was  inevitable  If  a  faction — or  a  party — 
was  to  get  its  position  accepted  In  the  Con- 
gress it  had  to  elect  a  majority  of  its  people 
to  the  Congress.  The  only  way  to  assure  the 
election  of  a  majority  of  its  people  was  to 
go  back  to  the  grass  roots  and  organize  the 
voters — explaining   why   one  faction   should 
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be  elected  rather  than  another.  And,  so.  uil 
of  a  sudden  we  had  political  parties. 

Dr.  Pennlman,  what  are  the  main  func- 
tions of  political  parties  In  this  country  noir? 

Penniman.  In  the  first  place  they  do  se- 
lect the  candidates.  I  was  looking  at  a  pleie 
the  other  day  which  noted  that  there  are 
perhaps  seventy  million  Americans  who 
qualify  for  the  presidency  under  the  simple 
rules  of  the  Constitution.  Obviously,  we 
couldn't  select  from  among  70  million  citi- 
zens. What  happens  Is  that  ultimately  the 
two  parties  draw  It  down  to  where  we  are 
voting  for  a  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  a  candidate  of  the  Republican 
Party.  But  this  is  a  major  function  of  the 
parties  to  select  the  candidates  not  oniv  !  r 
the  presidency,  of  course,  but  at  all  level.? 
of  tlie  society 

Baker.  And  the  .second  function'' 

Penniman  Tlie  second  function  that  the 
parties  perform  is  that  of  choosing  the  is- 
sues which  will  be  debated  during  the  cam- 
paign 

Now  along  with  this,  and  one  which  ;> 
not  adequately  stressed,  is — In  the  detfr- 
mlnlngs  of  the  policies  that  we  will  disctis.* 
by  implication,  the  parties  also  will  deter- 
mine the  ones  which  we  will  not  dlsciK- 
And  one  of  the  great  merits.  I  think,  of  the 
party  system,  particularly  of  a  two-party 
system,  some  issues  are  left  out  The  issties 
which  would  most  seriously  divide  the  .-'- 
clety.  tend  not   to  be  dlscu.ssed 

The  fourth  function  that  parties  perform 
is  that  of  ort;anlzlng  the  sovernment  No 
government  requires  organization  so  much 
perhaps  as  the  American  Government,  since 
the  Founding  Fathers  created  a  sovernment 
which  Is  divided  between  the  legislative  tiiid 
the  executive,  and  the  legislative  itself 
divided  Into  two  bodies,  and  then  the  courts 
separated  from  both,  and  in  addition  to  th.it 
we  divided  the  powers;  between  the  .■'lates  and 
the  national  government  In  order  to  coordi- 
nate this  ma.ss  of  t^overnmental  instruments, 
the  party  Ijecame  almost  essential 

Baker  And  the  fifth  function  of  political 
parties? 

Penniman.  A  fifth  function  Is  the  one  ob- 
viously, of  the  opposition  party.  If  there  is 
going  to  be  a  party  in  power  that  Is  pro- 
moting programs  and  organizing  the  goveri.- 
ment  to  carry  out  these  prop;rams.  then  also 
there  needs  to  be  an  examination  and  a  criti- 
cism of  these  policies  If  we  are  to  have  re- 
sponsible government  where  the  people  can 
lai  learn  what  Is  going  on;  and  (b)  control 
that  which  Is  going  on. 

And  the  final  function  that  I  would  list 
Is  the  serving  as  a  link  between  the  citizen 
and  his  government.  Most  people  today  do 
not  know  much  about  what  Is  going  on  in- 
side the  bureaucracy,  and  the  Congressman 
serves  as  a  link  between  the  citizen  out  iii 
Nebraska,  or  South  Dakota,  or  Callfornl.i. 
and  the  bureaucracy  which  so  often  controls 
a  portion  of  that  man's  life. 

Baker.  There  are  some  people  who  don't 
approve  of  this  function  of  the  political 
party  and  who  say  Congressmen  should  be 
making  laws  and  not  running  errands.  Dr 
Pennlman.  you  take  a  somewhat  dlfTerent 
view  about  the  function  of  a  Congressman. 

Penniman.  He  Is  the  ombudsman  that  we 
hear  so  much  about  at  the  present  time, 
which  Is  that — serving  that  function  of  link- 
ing the  citizen  with  his  government.  o( 
making  it  possible  for  the  citizen  to  com- 
plain, and  to  examine  Into  what  his  govern- 
ment is  doing.  The  Congressmen  do  pay  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  their  constituents, 
of  either  party,  and  that  Is  to  say  a  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  listens  to  the  Republi- 
can citizens  as  well  as  to  the  Democratic 
citizens — he  seeks  to  solve  their  problems 
just  as  much  as  he  does  those  of  the  people 
In  his  own  party,  and  this  Is  an  Important 
humanizing  fact.  It  humanizes  the  bureauc- 
racy, which  Is  far  removed  from  the  people 
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and  It  Is  the  politician  who  brings  the  gov- 
ernment down  to  the  people. 

Baker.  If  parties  select  candidates,  select 
the  issuee,  organize  the  government,  provide 
the  stimulus  of  opposition  and  act  as  the  link 
l>etwe€n  the  citizen  and  the  government, 
they  have  a  big  and  important  function  to 
perform  Are  parties  organized  to  do  all  that 
is  asked  of  them? 

PENNIMAN.  Our  parties  are  decentralized, 
they  are  multi-centered,  and  undisciplined 
and  they  lack  an  Ideology.  They  are  decen- 
tralized In  the  sense  that  there  are  many 
centers  of  power.  There  Is  obviously  the 
White  House;  there  are  the  leaders  In  Con- 
gress; there's  the  National  Committee  of 
each  of  the  parties,  and  the  state  central 
committees,  there  are  the  mayors  of  the  big 
cities.  But  the  real  point  I  am  making  is 
that  there  are  all  kinds  of  centers  of  power 
Within  both  of  the  parties,  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  no  one  segment  can  make  the  poli- 
cies for  all  the  other  segments. 

Baker.  ThU  system  doesn't  sound  terribly 
efficient.  Why  are  the  parties  set  up  in  this 

way?  _,         . 

Penniman.   They   are  multi-centered    and 
decentralized  basically  because  the  organiza- 
tion of  parties  is  at  the  state  level.  Tlie  laws 
which    control    parties   are   state   laws;    the 
laws  which  control  elections  are  state  laws. 
When  we  first  began  regulating  parties  with 
'he  corruption   of   the    1870's   and   1880's,   it 
was   the   states   that    began  the  regulation; 
when  the  direct  primary  came  in  to  existence 
it  was  at  the  state  level  not  at  the  national 
level.  And  each  of  these  has  had  Its  effect 
upon  the  nature  of  the  party  system,  and  the 
only  party,  legally,  the  only  party  that  exists 
is  the  state  parties.  They  are  undisciplined, 
meaning  that  the  President  or  the  leadership 
in  Congress,  or  the  leadership  in  some  states 
cnnot  tell  the  individual  office  holder  what 
he  shall  do,  and  the  reason  that  they  are  un- 
disciplined  at   the   national   level   Is  because 
they   are   multi-centered   and    because   they 
arestate-orlented    If  I  owe  my  election  to 
..ctlvitles  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  then  I 
..m  likely  to  reflect  a  good  deal  of  the  views 
i.f  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
in  the  crunch,  if  the  President  wants  me  to 
do  somthlng,  and  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  want  me  to  do  something,  I  am 
•.ery  likely  to  do  what  the  people  of  the  State 
•  f   Wisconsin  would   like  me  to  do.  This   Is 
(ibvlously   what   happens   when   Southerners 
..re  asked  bv  the  President  to  do  something 
and  It  conflicts  with  what  the  folk  in  Mis- 
sissippi  want,  then   they  do  what  the  folk 
m  Mississippi  want 

Now  the  parties  are  undisciplined,  and 
they  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  undisci- 
plined. They  lack  an  Ideology. 

Well,  quite  obviously,  if  we  have  the  other 
conditions  which  I  have  described,  it  would 
be  very  difHcult  for  them  to  pick  up  an 
Ideology  that  would  be  uniform  throughout 
the  parties. 

Baker.  Dr.  Pennlman.  I  gather  that  you 
would  not  suggest  reorganizing  the  political 
parties  along  Ideological  lines.  Why? 

Penniman.  The  real  fact  is,  of  course,  that 
if  you  realign  along  ideological  lines,  and 
thus  had  unified  parties,  probably  disciplined 
parties,  that  we  would  begin  to  create  more 
than  two  parties.  Isecause  some  of  these  issues 
simply  cannot  be  broken  down  two  ways,  or 
if  the  two  major  parties,  as  for  example,  now 
on  civl!  rights,  more  or  less,  agree  on  civil 
rights,  then  any  party  which— or  any  group 
o:  people  who  disagree,  who  don't  believe  in 
the  advancement  of  civil  rights,  or  on  the 
other  hand  who  would  prefer  to  have  It  move 
much,  much  faster  than  the  two  parties  are 
prepared  to  go.  then  the  only  place  for  them 
to  go  is  to  create  a  third  party. 

If  you  have  two  parties  where  there  Is 
room  for  movement  within  the  two  parties, 
then  fine,  you  caji  have  some  who  in  the 
Democratic  Party  who  are  opposed  to  civil 
rights,   in  Congress,   and   you   have  some   in 
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Congress  we  think  are  not  moving  nearly 
fast  enough.  If  you  had  rigid  discipline,  and 
rigid  ideology,  then  both  those  who  would 
like  to  slow  things  down  would  have  to  get 
out.  We  would  also  have  to — and  I  think 
this  is  terribly  important  to  recognize — if 
we  want  to  have  ideological  allgiunent.  then 
we  are  pretty  nearly  going  to  have  to  get  rid 
of  the  direct  primary,  becavise  a  direct  pri- 
mary means  that  in  each  state  the  party  is 
whatever  the  Democrats  of  that  state,  or  the 
Republicans  of  that  state,  want  it  to  be.  And 
so  the  Democrats  of  Mississippi  have  a  wholly 
different  view  of  what  the  Democratic  Party 
ought  to  be  from  what  the  Democrats  of  New 
York  City  believe.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
the  Republicans. 

Baker.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Pennlman.  and  now 
If  X  may  sum  up:  Political  parties  make 
democracy  work.  Without  parties  citizens 
would  find  controlling  their  government  a 
hopeless  task.  Political  organization  is  essen- 
tial if  a  large  society  is  to  operate  with  even 
a  moderate  degree  of  success.  Parties  provide 
that  means. 

Thanks  to  Dr.  Howard  Penniman  of 
Georgetown  University  for  giving  us  "Politi- 
cal Perspective"  on  the  role  of  the  political 
party.  This  is  Torrey  Baker  speaking  on  be- 
half of  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 


ASSEMBLYMAN  NORM  ANDERSON, 
WISCONSIN  CONSERVATION  LEG- 
ISLATOR OF   THE   YEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVnES 
Monday,  November  17,  1969 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  more  people  in  our  Nation  are  liv- 
ing more  comfortably  than  ever  before 
in  history,  brought  about  through  spec- 
tacular gains  in  methods  for  producing 
the  needs  and  luxuries  of  life,  the  tech- 
nological advances  responsible  for  this 
accomplishment  have  been  achieved  at 
the  expense  of  an  increasing  deteriora- 
tion of  the  environment,  the  pollution  of 
air  and  water,  a  loss  of  living  space  and 
of  wild  nature. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  concerned  with  the  de- 
teriorating environmental  quality.  One 
such  person  is  Wisconsin  Assemblyman 
Norman  Anderson  of  Madison,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  my  constituents  and 
a  friend.  During  his  tenure  in  the  Wis- 
consin Assembly.  Norm  Anderson  has 
consistently  distinguished  himself  in  the 
field  of  conservation  legislation.  Recent- 
ly, he  was  given  special  recognition  for 
his  many  accomplishments  when  the 
Wisconsin  Wildlife  Federation  named 
him  the  Conservation  Legislator  of  the 

Year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  fellow 
Wisconsinites  in  congratulating  Norm 
Anderson  for  this  singular  and  richly 
deserved  honor.  A  recent  November  5 
Madison,  Wis.,  Capitol  Times  article, 
written  by  staff  reporter  Whitney  Gould, 
describing  Assemblyman  Anderson's  ac- 
tivities follows: 

Norman  Anderson  Leads  Battle  to  Save 
OvR  Environment — Named  "Conservation 
Legislator  of  the  Year" 

(By  Whitney  Gould) 
Polluted    waterways    and    besooted    air,    a 

landscaps    littered    with    throwaway    cans. 
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birds  dead  from  pesticides — all  are  evidence 

to  some  that  the  battle  to  save  the  environ- 
ment may  already  be  lost. 

Assemblyman  Norman  C.  Anderson  (D- 
Madison )  is  not  one  of  them 

"I  was  more  pessimistic  four  or  five  years 
ago  than  I  am  now."  he  says.  "Then  we  felt 
we  were  voices  in  the  wilderness.  Now  at  least 
someone  Is  listening." 

Anderson,  now  in  his  sixth  term  in  the  As- 
sembly, was  named  Conservation  Legislator 
of  the  Year  recently  by  the  Wisconsin  Wild- 
life Federation  He  was  among  those  honored 
Saturday  at  a  banquet  at  the  Park  Motor 
Inn. 

The  41-year-old  Assemblyman's  most  vis- 
ible project  during  the  current  legislative 
session  was  a  bill  which  would  outlaw  the 
use,  sale  or  distribution  of  DDT  in  Wiscon- 
sin, except  In  certain  emergency  situations. 
The  bill,  authored  by  Anderson  and  Assem- 
blyman Lewis  Mlttness  (D-Janesvllle  i .  passed 
the  Assembly  by  a  smashing  99  to  0  vote  in 
the  wake  of  the  state  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  Department's  lengthy  and 
well-publicized  hearings  on  a  petition  for  a 
ban.  bv  two  conservation  groups. 

"TheVe  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind."  Ander- 
son savs.  "that  those  hearings  and  the  re- 
sulting hammering  away  in  the  news  media, 
created  the  climate  which  made  it  possible 
to  pass  the  bill."  A  simUar  measure,  intro- 
duced by  Anderson  in  1967,  got  bogged  down 
permanently  in  the  Assembly  Agriculture 
Committee. 

He  gives  the  current  measure  a  good  chance 
for  passage  in  the  Senate,  once  it  comes  up 
for  a  vote,  though  he  doubts  that  the  en- 
dorsement will  be  unanimous.  "The  senators 
are  perhaps  a  little  more  political  than  the 
Assemblymen."  he  smiles. 

Anderson  combines  his  State  Capitol 
chores  with  his  work  as  partner  in  the  lirni 
of  Wheeler.  Van  Sickle,  Day  and  Anderson 
Prom  his  eighth  floor  office  in  the  Anchor 
Buildine.  he  looks  down  into  the  russet- 
colored  treetops  at  the  South  entrance  to  the 
Capitol,  where  "you  can  see  entirely  different 
s{)ecies  of  birds  from  the  ones  you  see  on 
the  ground" 

"He  is.  "  savs  one  longtime  Statehouse  ob- 
server, "the  most  knowledgeable  legislator  in 
conservation  matters  in  either  party.  He's 
been  behind  every  major  piece  of  conser\a- 
tion  legislation  in  the  past  10  years.  And  he's 
so  single-minded,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  if 
you  don't  share  his  enthusiasm  on  an  issue, 
he'll  bore  you  to  tears." 

Of  the  cxu-rent  conservation  output  in  the 
legislature  he  shakes  his  head.  "We  haven't 
done  very  much" 

Anderson  helped  draft  the  original  Out- 
door Recreation  Act  Program  (ORAPi  bii;  In 
1966.  That  bill  filed  failed  to  pass.  But  he 
was  a  member  of  the  task  force  which  recom- 
mended the  "ORAP-200"  program,  which 
would  provide  some  $200  milUon  in  bonding 
for  recreation  lands  acquisition  and  water 
pollution   abatement  measures. 

Wisconsin  citizens  approved  the  proposals 
in  an  April  1  advisory  referendum,  but  the 
Legislature  has  stalled  action  on  funding  the 
measures  and  setting  up  the  machlnpry  to 
put  them  into  operation. 

The  OHAP  proposals  "are  finally  scheduled 
for  action  bv  both  hovises  this  week.  Ander- 
son Is  optimistic  that  the  water  pollution 
measure  mvIH  pass,  but  expects  that  an  addi- 
tional one  cent-per-pack  tax  on  cigarettes 
may  be  substituted  for  the  bonding  proposal 
Other  sessions  were  more  productive 
As  a  member  of  the  governor's  Water  Re- 
!iOurces  Task  Force  m  1965.  Anderson  was 
instrumental  in  helping  to  forge  a  maior 
revision  of  the  state's  water  laws  The  bill 
which  eventuallv  became  law  as  a  result  of 
that  group's  work,  centralized  administra- 
tion of  all  of  the  state's  water  resources  in 
the  department  of  Resource  Development 
(amalgamated  under  the  Kellett  reorgani- 
zation bill  into   the  Natural  Resources  De- 
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partment):  expanded  the  8t*t«'s  police 
powers  In  water  pollution  abatement,  estab- 
lished a  septic  tank  permit  system:  and  pro- 
vided that  all  counties  must  zone  their 
shorelanda  to  minimum  standards. 

Anderson  regards  that  bill  as  a  major 
accompUshn^nt.  Few  would  give  the  same 
measure  a  chance  of  passage  in  the  current 
Legislature. 
4^  Another  measure  which  he  Introduced  and 
Is  now  pending  was  a  bill  which  would  re- 
quire a  two-cent  redemption  on  disposable 
beer  bottles  and  cana 

"I  remembered  reading  an  article  about 
the  Coors  brewery  In  Denver."  he  recalls. 
"They  paid  one  cent  a  few  years  baclc  for 
every  aluminum  can  brought  In.  for  salyage. 
Eventually,  they  discontinued  the  practice 
because  thay  said  It  was  uneconomic,  but 
they  got  86  million  cans  " 

"I'm  convinced  that  if  this  were  In  opera- 
tion here,  kids  would  pick  them  up  by  the 
million." 

Among  other  conservation  measures  An- 
derson has  pushed  was  the  flght  to  preserve 
the  Wolf  and  other  wild  rivers;  a  revision  In 
the  County  forest  crop  law;  legislation  to 
fund  what  1b  now  the  Scientific  Areas  Pres- 
ervation Council:  and  a  bill  which  has  pro- 
vided appropriations  for  research  Into  possl- 
ble^tQxlcants  for  carp. 

A*nderson  was  born  In  Hammond.  Ind..  a 
heavTly  industrial  city  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  state. 

•  I  assumed  that  you'd  Just  never  get  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  because  that  was  what  I 
had  always  bad." 

Visits  to  an  aunt's  cottage  on  Lake  Rip- 
ley in  Cambridge  convinced  him  that  "Wis- 
consin was  where  I  wanted  to  live." 

Since  he  was  flrst  elected  to  the  Assembly 
In  1956,  he  has  served  variously  on  the  As- 
sembly Conservation  Comjmittee,  the  Legisla- 
tive Council's  conservation  committee,  the 
Wisconsin  CtouncU  on  Natural  Beauty,  and  a 
number  of  legislative  task  forces 

"It  Is  tK)6Slble  to  get  discouraged."  he  ad- 
mits when  pressed  about  the  environmental 
crisis.  But  the  growing  public  awareness 
has  helped  bring  about  a  lot  of  changes  in 
this  lield. 

"The  'uture  looks  grim  until  we  can  hold 
the  papulation  In  check  and  And  more  ef- 
flclent  ways  of  getting  rid  of  our  waste  prod- 
ucts But  I'm  not  convinced  that  all  of  this 
deterioration  Is  not  reversible.  If  we  can  at 
least  slow  It  down.  It  will  have  been  worth 
It." 

Honored  at  Saturday's  banquet.  In  addi- 
tion U)  Anderson,  were:  "Conservationist  of 
the  Ye  ir "  Leonard  J.  Seyberth  of  Eau  Claire, 
former  chairman  of  the  state  Conservation 
Commission,  who  heli>ed  bring  about  the 
state's  p.irty  permit  system  for  deer  hunting, 
and  who  is  chairman  of  the  ORAP  advisory 
council. 

Gov  Knowles  and  Lt.  Gov.  Jack  Olson,  for 
leadership  In  conservation  programs;  enter- 
tainer Arthur  Godfrey,  for  helping  to  "spread 
the  gospel"  of  conservation  throughout  the 
globe:  A  W.  Jorgensen.  Mazomane.  conserva- 
tion educator:  Wisconsin  League  of  Women 
Voters,  water  conservation;  Don  L.  Johnson, 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  conservation  com- 
municator: conservation  committee  of  the 
ATL  CIO:  Carl  Nlsen,  Union  Grove,  wildlife 
conservationist;  John  Delchelbohrer,  Hol- 
men.  soil  conservationist;  Kurt  Llsteman. 
NelllsvlUe,  forest  conservation;  and  Nell  Lar- 
sen.  Clear  Lake,  youth  conservationist. 
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the  debate  over  Vietnam  and  the  good 
and  bad  effects  of  the  weekend  morato- 
rium, I  pointedly  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  a  key  Presidential  pro- 
posal which  Is  encountering  unfortunate 
delay  and  distortion  In  the  House  Poet 
Oflace  Committee. 

I  refer,  of  coiu-se.  to  the  President's 
proposal  for  postal  reform  with  the  basic 
concept  of  a  Government  corporation 
takeover  of  the  present  responsibilities 
of  the  Post  OflBce  Department. 

Therefore.  I  was  pleased  to  note  an 
editorial  carried  on  October  23  by  radio 
station  WBBM  in  Chicago  which  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  prompt  processing 
of  the  postal  reform  bill. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Postal  Rktobm 

"Neither  rain  nor  snow  nor  sleet  nor  gloom  of 

night. 
Shall    stay    these    carriers    from    the    swift 
completion       of       their       appointed 
rounds." 

That  famous  saying  about  the  nation's 
mailmen  may  be  true,  but  It  doesn't  take 
into  account  the  burden  posed  by  an  obso- 
lete postal  system.  The  United  States  Post 
Office  Department  still  Is  operating  under 
principles  set  down  In  the  last  century— 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  volume  of  mall 
has  climbed  to  sa-blUlon  pieces  euinually. 

Our  pKJBtal  organization  Is  inefficient.  A 
Presidential  commission  has  advised  the  cre- 
ation of  a  government-owned  corporation  to 
handle  the  nation's  malls.  It's  estimated 
that  such  an  administrative  set-up  would 
save  taxpayers  one  billion  dollars  a  year. 

But — legislation  for  postal  reform  Is 
stalled  In  committee  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. A  corporate  set-up  would  mean 
the  end  of  jxDlltlcaJ  patronage  In  the  port 
office,  and  most  politicians  adopt  a  "go-slow" 
attitude  when  It  comes  to  proposals  that 
would  erode  their  own  political  pyower. 

We  think  It's  time  Congress  faced  the 
facts,  as  we  said  in  previous  editorials:  the 
nation  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
horse-and-buggy  post  office.  We  urge  the 
Congress  to  act  speedily  to  adopt  the  meas- 
ures which  would  stream-line  the  postal 
service  and  put  It  In  the  space  ag«. 


WILL  CHINESE-AMERICANS  BE 
NEXT? 


POSTAL  REFORM 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
we  have   been  properly  preoccupied  by 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  17,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
possibility  of  another  travesty  of  justice 
involving  the  deprivation  of  the  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties  of  a  racial  mi- 
nority in  this  Nation  was  brought  strik- 
ingly to  mind  by  the  remarks  of  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  recent  testi- 
mony before  a  House  congressional  com- 
mittee. 

On  page  546  of  the  printed  hearings, 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  April  17.  1969,  Mr.  Hoover 
stated: 

We  are  being  confronted  with  a  growing 
amount  of  work  in  being  alert  for  Chinese 
Americans  and  others  In  this  country  who 
would  assist  Red  China  in  supplying  needed 
material  or  promoting  Red  Chinese  propa- 
ganda. For  one  thing.  Red  China  has  been 
flooding  the  country  with  its  propaganda 
and  there  are  over  300,000  Chinese  In  the 
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United  States,  some  of  whom  could  be  sus- 
ceptible to  recruitment  either  through  ethnic 
ties  or  hostage  situations  because  of  relatives 
In   Communist   China. 

The  repugnant  implications  of  this 
statement  are  only  too  obvious  to  the 
loyal  Americans  of  Chinese  ancesti? 
whose  lives  could  be  drastically  affected, 
as  were  the  lives  of  110,000  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  who  were  arrested, 
their  property  confiscated,  and  who  were 
detained  in  so-called  "relocation  camps" 
during  the  dark  days  of  1942. 

A  most  pertinent  article  by  the  Seattle 
Times'  columnist.  Herb  Robinson,  cuts 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter  regarding  Mr. 
Hoover's  comments.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  it  and  to  Join  in  the  effort,  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so.  to  repeal  title 
II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  19.^0, 
the  law  which  provides  that  American 
concentration  camps  "can  happen  here." 

The  article,  "Hoover's  Remark  Re- 
calls Dark  Days,"  from  the  October  i9, 
1969.  issue  of  the  Seattle  Times,  follovs: 
Hoover's  Rcmabk  Recalls  Dabk  Days 

In  his  annual  appearances  before  the 
House  appropriations  subcommittee  to  dis- 
cuss the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invertlgatlon's 
budget.  It  Is  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  cuBtom  to  out- 
line his  views  on  crime,  communism,  in- 
ternal security  and  other  matters  of  F 13 1. 
Interest. 

This  year,  news  accounts  of  Hoover's  testi- 
mony—delivered In  April  but  not  made  pub- 
lic until  July — dwelt  largely  upon  his  opin- 
ions on  campus  radicals  and  the  new-left 
movement. 

It  was  not  until  later  that  attention  was 
focused  on  another  statement  made  In  the 
same  hearing,  one  that  has  provoked  heated 
protest  among  Americans  of  Oriental  descent 
and  that  may  lead  to  repeal  of  an  all-but- 
forgotten  section  of  the  McCarran.  or  Stib- 
verslve  Activities  Control  Act. 

Discussing  the  growth  of  Communist 
China's  Intelligence  activities  within  the 
United  States,  Hoover  said  the  F.B.I.  Is  con- 
fronted with  "a  growing  amount  of  work  in 
being  alert  for  Chinese  Americans  and  cith- 
ers In  this  country  who  would  assist  Red 
China." 

Communist  China.  Hoover  continued,  has 
been  "flooding  the  country  with  Its  propa- 
ganda and  there  are  over  300,000  Chinese  In 
the  United  States,  some  of  whom  could  be 
susceptible  to  recruitment  either  through 
ethnic  ties  or  hostage  situations  because  of 
relatives  In  China." 

A  month  later,  the  Japanese-American 
Citizens  League  In  San  Prandsco  responded 
to  Hoover's  remarks,  saying  there  was.  by 
Inference,  a  "melancholy  resemblance  to  the 
charges  against  Japanese- Americans  prior  to 
and  during  the  Second  World  War." 

Meantime,  in  Seattle,  the  newly  organized 
Asian  Coalition  for  Equality  (ACE),  was 
stirred  Into  action.  A  spokesman  for  the 
group,  consisting  of  people  from  Seattle's 
Japanese.  Chinese  and  Filipino  communities, 
said  "it  is  an  outrage  that  loyal  American 
citizens — simply  because  they  are  not 
white — are  considered  potentially  disloyal 
Americans." 

Hoover's  racial  slur,  the  ace  statement 
said,  "makes  us  wonder  how  tenuous  the 
relationship  of  Chinese  Americans  Is  in  this 
country  and  how  safe  they  are  from  being 
victims  of  the  same  fate  as  the  Japanese- 
/^merlcans  during  the  war." 

Among  Oriental  Americana,  few  have  for- 
gotten the  dark  moments  of  1942  when  more 
than  100.000  American  residents  of  Japanese 
ancestry— many  of  them  native-born — were 
rounded  up  and  herded  into  detention  cen- 
ters, a  polite  euphemism  for  "concentration 
camp."  The  episode  remains  an  incredible 
chapter  In  United  States  history,  particularly 
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since  no  such  action  was  taken  against 
German-  or  Italian-Americans.  They,  after 
all   were  white. 

Because  memories  are  still  fresh  on  that 
score  not  all  Orientals  In  this  country  have 
been  as  skeptical  as  other  Americans  toward 
the  wild  rumors  circulated  by  black  ex- 
tremists in  recent  years  about  the  existence 
of    Negro  concentration  camps." 

They  recall,  for  example,  that  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  recom- 
mended last  year  that  the  government  acti- 
vate detention  camps  for  black  natlonaUsts 
and  Communists  under  authority  of  the 
McCarran  Act. 

Much  of  the  McCarran  Act,  passed  In  1960 
over  President  Truman's  veto  ("it  punishes 
opinions,  not  actions,"  said  Mr.  Truman), 
has  Deen  Invalidated  over  the  years  by  a  series 
j(  supreme  Court  decisions.  Still  intact, 
however,  is  a  section  authorizing  the  arrest 
and  detention  of  citizens— during  a  declared 
internal-security  emergency"— felt  by  the 
Justice  Department  to  be  capable  of  esplo- 
nape  or  sabotage. 

Literature  Is  circulating  In  Seattle  describ- 
ing various  government  installations  being 
hekl  in  "stand-by"  sUtus  for  future  use  as 
detention  camps.  Despite  the  questionable 
authenticity  of  this  literature  and  official 
pronouncements  that  no  such  facilities  are 
in  -xistence.  rumors  continue  to  circulate. 
due  partly  to  the  efforts  of  black  extremist 
agnators. 

FVTtunateiy.  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
111  Congress  to  repeal  the  McCarran  Act's  de- 
tent ion-center  clause.  Among  co-sponsors  is 
Representative  Al  UUman  of  Oregon,  who 
finds  It  "Inconceivable  that  a  law  should  still 
be  'n  the  books  that  permits  the  rights  of 
.MniTlcan  citizenship  to  be  extinguished  .  .  . 
f imply  on  the  basis  of  national  origin  or 
othfT  Indiscriminate  reasons." 

Rogrettabiy.  however,  the  repeal  measure 
h&a  not  yet  been  scheduled  for  hearings  and— 
as  reported  in  The  Times  yesterday  by  Row- 
land Evans  and  Robert  Novak — the  Justice 
Department  unofficially  wants  to  preserve  the 
existing  law. 

That  Is  why  Seattle  members  of  the  Asian 
Coalition  for  Equality  have  begun  a  petition 
campaign  urging  prompt  congressional 
action. 

The  campaign  merits  support  for  two 
rea.sons.  First,  the  detention-center  law 
ser\es  no  purposes  today  except  to  recall  the 
awful  events  Involving  Japanese-Americans 
In  1942. 

Mid  second,  as  long  as  It  remains  on  the 
books,  the  statute  lends  credibility  to  black 
extremist  rhetoric,  even  though  right-minded 
Americans  insist  "it  couldn't  happen  again." 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MAJtTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17.  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
another  in  a  series  of  statements  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

My  statement  today  deals  principally 
with  the  question  of  the  extent  of  crimi- 
nal defendants  testimonial  immunity 
from  impeachment  by  the  use  of  prior 
convictions  as  applied  by  the  VS.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  also  deals  with  the  question  of  court 
backlogs. 

A  recent  case  decided  by  this  court  is 
llliistrative.    in    my    opinion,    of    the 
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"strained"  construction  placed  on  the 
statutes  relating  to  criminal  law  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  certain  members 
of  the  appellate  bench.  The  case  involved 
is  United  States  of  America  v.  Joseph 
Coleman,  No.  22,316.  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
July  11, 1969. 

I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  Circuit  Judge  Ed- 
ward Tamm  on  several  counts.  First,  I 
agree  with  Judge  Tamm  as  stated  in  tiis 
opinion  that — 

Two  members  of  this  court  reach  a  new 
height  in  their  creation  of  near-mythical 
"rights"  of  criminal  defendants  which  re- 
quires that  their  convictions  be  vacated. 

Second,  I  agree  with  Judge  Tamm's  ob- 
servations that  the  two  majority  judges 
arrive  at  decisions  for  reasons  more 
philosophical  than  legal.  I  submit  that 
the  philosophical  approach  of  the  ma- 
jority opinion  is  more  fitting  to  a  class- 
room discussion  on  jurisprudence  than 
it  is  to  the  application  of  laws  to  deci- 
sions coming  before  the  Federal  circuit 
bench.  Third,  Judge  Tamm's  opinion 
concerning  the  effect  these  "near-mythi- 
cal rights"  decisions  have  on  an  over- 
burdened court  docket  strikes  at  the  verj* 
heart  of  one  of  the  basic  problems  con- 
cerning criminal  court  procedure  as  it 
exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  this  opinion,  particularly 
Judge  Tamm's  dissent,  will  prove  In- 
structive and  informative  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  especially  as  certain  of 
the  President's  crime  bills  are  presented 
for  floor  action  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  Accordingly,  I  insert  the  opinion 
in  the  Record  in  full  below: 

I U  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 

Columbia  Circuit] 

No.  22.316 — United  States  of  America  v. 

Joseph  Coleman,  Appellant 

(Appeal  from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia) 

(Decided  July  11,  1969) 

Before  Bazelon,  Chief  Judge,  and  Tamm 
and  Robinson,  Circuit  Judges. 

Robinson,  Circuit  Judge:  On  August  20 
or  21.  1967,  an  apartment  was  burglarized, 
and  a  saxophone  and  other  items  were  pur- 
loined.' On  August  21,  a  man  Identifying 
himself  as  Wilson  Terry  pawned  the  saxo- 
phone, signing  "Wilson  Terry"  on  the  pawn- 
broker's copy  of  the  ticket  evidencing  the 
transaction.  The  pawn  broker's  appraiser 
spotted  appellant  in  the  pawnshop  on  the 
following  September  18  and.  believing  him 
to  be  the  man  who  had  brought  the  stolen 
saxophone  in.  promptly  called  the  police. - 
After  conversations  with  appellant  and  the 
manager  of  the  pawnshop,  who  made  a 
similar  Identification,  the  police  officers 
placed  appellant  under  arrest.  A  search  of  his 
person  produced  a  copy  of  the  pawn  ticket 
for  the  saxophone  and  identification  cards 
bearing  the  name  "Wilson  F.  Terry." 

Indicted  in  counts  of  housebreaking*  and 
grand  larceny,'  appellant  stood  trial  In  the 
District  Court  before  a  jury.  The  real  Wilson 
F.  Terry  testified  that  he  had  lost  the  Iden- 
tification cards,  and  denied  signing  the 
"Wilson  Terry"  on  the  pawn  ticket.  A  hand- 
writing expert  expressed  the  opinion  that 
appellant  had  made  that  signature.'  and  the 
two  employees  of  the  pawnshop  reiterated 
their  identifications  of  appellant  as  the 
party  who  had  pawned  the  saxophone. 

As  is  evident,  the  Government's  theory 
that  appellant  had  broken  Into  the  apart- 
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ment  and  filched  the  saxophone  was  based 
wholly  upon  an  inference  from  its  fKissesslon 
by  appeUant  shortly  after  it  was  stolen  Ap- 
pellant offered  no  witnesses  In  his  own  behalf 
and.  for  reasons  hereinafter  elucidated,  did 
not  take  the  witness  stand  himself.  The 
prosecuting  attorney  arg^ied  to  the  Jury  that 
It  should,  and  the  trial  court  charged  the  jury 
that  It  might,  Infer  appellant's  guilt  of  either 
or  both  of  the  offenses  charged  from  unex- 
plained possession  of  the  saxophone  so  closely 
on  the  heels  of  its  theft  from  the  apartment.' 
The  jury  convicted  on  both  counts,  and  the 
court  sentenced  appellant  to  Imprisonment 
for  a  maximum  term  of  12  years. 

The  principal  argument  on  appeal,  and  the 
only  contention  meriting  discussion,'  is  that 
the  court  misapplied  our  Luclc^  doctrine  In 
ruling  on  appellants  request  for  testimonial 
Immunity  from  impeachment  by  the  use  of 
criminal  convictions  which  he  had  accumu- 
lated. We  held  in  Lucfc  that  trial  judges  have 
discretion  to  limit  or  ban  impeachment  of 
that  type  where  "the  cause  of  truth  would 
be  helped  more  by  letting  the  Jury  hear  the 
defendant's  story  than  by  the  defendant  lore- 
going  that  opportunity  because  of  the  fear 
of  prejudice  founded  upon  a  prior  convic- 
tion.' "  Appellant's  challenge  thus  commands 
our   scrutiny   of  the   record   with   a   view   to 
ascertaining  whether  the  teachings  of  Luck 
and  Its  progeny      were  honored  in  this  case 
At  the  close  of  the  Government's  case  ;n 
chief,    defense    counsel "    approached     the 
bench  and  informed  the  trial  Judge  that  he 
"would   like    to   put    the   defendant    on    the 
stand  if  we  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  Luck 
decision.  In  other  words,  what  I  am  interested 
in  Is  not  having  his  record   spread   before 
the   Jury."  Without   further   inquiry   of   any 
sort,    the   trial    Judge,    citing   our    Gordon  -■ 
holding,  stated  that  "[alnythlng  that  has  to 
do  with  cheating  and  stealing  Is  admissible.  " 
and  prcx^eded  at  once  to  examine  api>eilant's 
criminal  record.  Going  down  the  list  of  past 
offenses,   he   excluded   one,"   but   ruled   that 
the  Government  could  use  a  conviction  for 
housebreaking    and    larceny,    an    additional 
larceny,  conviction,  and  three  convictions  of 
false   pretenses.   The   Judge   then   concluded 
the  inquiry,  appellant  elected  not  to  testify 
and.  as  -ve  have  obser\ed.  the  case  went  to 
the    Jury    on    the     Government's    evidence 
alone." 

In  Gorden,^'-  we  held  that  "as  a  rule  of 
thumb"  "'  convictions  evidencing  dishonest 
conduct  go  to  testimonial  credibility  while 
those  involving  assaultive  or  violent  conduct 
do  not,'"  and  the  trial  Judge  made  that  dis- 
tinction here.  Gordon  also  emphasized  otlier 
considerations  highly  relevant  to  an  adju- 
dication on  Impeachment  by  prior  convic- 
tions, but  we  find  no  indication  that  they 
were  assigned  a  role  in  this  case.  One  such 
consideration  is  the  remoteness,  in  point  of 
time,  of  a  conviction;"  another  is  its  similar- 
ity to  the  offense  for  which  the  accused  is  on 
trial."  Still  another  Is  the  importance,  in  the 
search  for  truth,  of  giving  the  triers  of  fact 
the  benefit  of  the  accused's  testimony .=^  Here 
the  housebreaking  and  larceny  conviction 
came  in  1969:  when  the  others  occurred  we 
know  not.  Moreover,  two  of  the  convictions 
the  Judge  would  have  let  in  were  for  larceny, 
one  of  the  offenses  with  which  appellant  v.as 
charged.  And  notwithstanding  the  Judge's 
elimination  of  some  of  the  convictions,  we 
discern  no  effort  to  weigh  the  prejudicial 
effect  of  impeachment  by  those  remaining 
upon  such  testimonial  contribution  as  appel- 
lant could  have  lieen  expected  to  make. 

Even  more  importantly,  we  have  recog- 
nized, from  early  in  the  Luck  era.  that  "where 
Inferences  founded  upon  unexplained  acts 
are  likely  to  be  heavily  operative,  the  court's 
discretion  to  let  the  Jury  have  the  accused's 
story,  unaccompanied  by  a  recital  of  his  past 
misdeeds,  may  play  an  important  part  in 
the  achievement  of  Justice." "  In  the  case 
at  bar,  appellant's  version  of  the  affair,  un- 
embarrassed by  mention  of  his  previous  dlffl- 
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cuUles  with  the  law,  could  very  well  have 
been  crucial.  The  success  of  the  prosecution 
depended  entirely  upon  the  strength  of  an 
Inference  from  appellant's  possession  of  the 
stolen  saxophone  that  he  was  the  house- 
breaker who  stole  it.  Unless  the  fact  of  pos- 
session was  refuted  or  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained— and  ostensibly  only  appellant  could 
possibly  do  either — that  fact  was  "like  to  be 
heavily  operative"  against  him. 

The  Governtnent  argues,  however,  that  ap- 
pellant should  not  benefit  from  an  applica- 
tion of  Luck  {principles  because  appellant's 
trial   counsel   made   no   representation  as   to 
what  appellant's  testimony  would  be,  or  as 
to   the   unavailability   of  other  wltneeses   to 
establish    his   defense     We    have   said   many 
times  that  it  Is  for  defense  counsel  to  Invoke 
Luck.-    and    to    Invoke    It    In    a   meaningful 
way.-'    and    th(ls,    of    course,    will    necessitate 
Initially  some  explanation  of  the  theory  and 
testimonial  details  of  the  defense  where,  as 
usually   Is    the   case,   they   cannot  otherwise 
be  made  knovn  to  the  court  •'  At  the  same 
time,   we    have    admonished    that,    once    the 
Luck  Issue  Is  raised,  defense  counsel's  short- 
comings ^  do  not  mitigate  the  need  for  an 
exercise    of    Judicial    discretion.-*    Certainly 
there  Is  nothing  to  commend  a  requirement 
thrft'defense   counsel   delineate   that   which 
is  tflWady  plainly  apparent  to  all  concerned.-'" 
When,  after  the  Government  rested  in  this 
case,  appellant's  attorney  requested  the  Ltick 
ruling.  It  wu«  manifest  that  the  Government 
had  hung  Ito  entire  effort  on  the  Inference 
permitted   by   an   unexplained    possession   of 
recently  stolen  property   It  was  equally  clear 
that  the  Government,  In  Its  endeavor  to  win 
the  verdict,  was  forced  to  ask  for  an  appro- 
priate   Instruction    on    that    score.    In    that 
setting,  appellant's  proposed  testimony.  If  It 
was  to  be  helpful  at  all.  had  to  be  directed 
toward  an  explanation  of  hla  poaoeaalon  of 
the  saxophone,   or   toward  a   denial  of   that 
possession  and  an  explanation  as  to  how  he 
came  to  have  the  pawn  ticket.  Indeed,  In  the 
same  monologue  which  contained  his  dispo- 
sition of  the  Lurk  Issue,  the  trial  Judge  said 
to  defense  counsel:   "What  is  your  defense'' 
He  didn't  do  It  and  didn't  go  in  there  and 
didn't    have    It.    That    la    all    you    can    si\y." 
And  we  realize,  as  we  think  the  trial  Judge 
also  should  have  done,  that  all  too  frequently 
the  Innocent  have  no  witnesses  other  than 
ihemsehes  who  can  testify  on  such  matters. 
We  ho:d  that  the  circumstances  here  em- 
phatically enough  called  upon  the  trial  Judge 
to    strike    the    balance    that    Luck    demands 
and.  in   the  process,  "to  make  sufficient  In- 
quiry   to    inform    himself    on    the    relevant 
considerations."-"  We  mean,  not  that  all  Im- 
peachment   by    appellant's    past    record    was 
necessarily  to  be  ruled  out.  but  that  a  suit- 
able  exploration   and   a   sound   discretionary 
exercise  became  requisite    But  since.  In  some 
though    certainly    not    In    all    respects,    the 
-  Governments  case   Wiis  strong.  "  we  are  not 
prepared    to    say    that    the   Judge's   omission 
to  do  so  entitles  appellant  to  a  new  trial    Any 
sound  disposition  of  this  litigation  must  fol- 
low ap  Inquiry  as  to  what  result  a  proper 
exercise  of  Luck  discretion  would  have  pro- 
duced,   and   whether   the   failure   to   achieve 
that    result    prejudiced    appellant."    Such    a 
probe.    In    turn    necessitates    precise    knowl- 
edge ,is  to  what  appellant  would  have  said 
from    the    witness   stand    and.    In    somewhat 
smaller  degree,  as  to  the  availability  of  other 
witnesses    who    could    have    said    the    same 
thing. 

Accordingly,  we  remand  this  case  for  a 
Gordon-tv-pe  hearing '■  In  which  these  and 
any  other  relevant  points  may  be  investi- 
gated." Unleee  the  trial  Judge,  after  consider- 
ing all  the  circumstances,  old  and  new  alike, 
can  say  "with  fair  assurance"  that  the  ver- 
dict "was  not  substantially  swayed  by  the 
Luck  error,"  If  any  there  was,  appellant  must 
be  awarded  a  new  trial ." 
So  ordered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tamm.  Circuit  Judge,  dissenting:  Today 
two  members  of  this  court  reach  a  new 
height  In  their  creation  of  near-mythical 
"rights"  of  criminal  defendants  which  re- 
quires that  their  convictions  be  vacated 
One  Samuel  R.  Pillow,  a  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  left  the  city  for  a 
period  of  nine  days  During  that  time  his 
apartment  was  burglarized  and  he  lost  $700 
worth  of  pversonal  property  Including  a  saxo- 
phone valued  at  »175.  Subsequently,  Mr. 
miow  alerted  the  police  department  of  his 
loss.  The  police  located  the  saxophone  In  a 
pawn  shop  In  the  northwest  section  of 
Washington.  It  was  pawned  by  a  person  who 
signed  "Wilson  Terry"  on  the  pawn  ticket 
and  who  produced  the  requisite  Identifica- 
tion cards.  The  police  then  requested  the 
attendants  In  the  store  to  notify  them  Imme- 
diately If  the  individual  who  pawned  the 
saxophone  returned.  Less  than  one  month 
later  the  store  attendant  called  the  police 
and  notified  them  that  the  person  who 
jjawned  the  saxophone  was  again  In  the 
store.  The  police  arrived  at  the  store  and 
placed  appellant  under  arrest.  When  appel- 
lant was  searched  Incident  to  this  arrest 
the  police  discovered  on  his  person  the 
other  half  of  the  pawn  ticket  bearing  the 
name  "Wilson  Terry."  At  trial,  Wilson  Terry 
testified  that  he  had  lost  the  various  Identi- 
fication cards  previously  mentioned  and  that 
he  had  not  signed  the  pawn  ticket.  Both 
attendants  at  the  store  positively  Identified 
appellant  as  the  person  who  pawned  the 
saxaphone.  In  addition,  a  handwriting  expert 
testified  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  ap- 
pellant's signature  matched  the  signature 
of  Wilson  Terry  on  the  pawn  ticket.  Appel- 
lant did  not  take  the  stand  and  offered 
neither  witnesses  nor  evidence  in  his  behalf. 
Needless  to  say,  the  Jury  convicted  appel- 
lant as  charged. 

On  these  facts  the  majority  reverses  appel- 
lant's conviction  and  reminds  for  a  Luck  »*- 
Gordon  »  hearing  to  determine  whether  the 
verdict  was  "substantially  swayed  by  the 
Luck  error  "  '"  It  Is  clear  from  the  record  that 
the  evidence  against  appellant  Is  overwhelm- 
ing and  that  any  Luck  error  by  the  trial 
Judge  surely  must  be  classified  as  "harmless" 
under  Chapman  v.  California.  386  U.S.  18 
(1967):  accord.  Harrington  v.  California.  37 
USL.W  4472  (U.S.  June  2,  1969).  Under  my 
reading  of  the  relevant  authority  in  the  Luck 
area.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  appellant 
in  this  case  ever  meaningfully  invoked  the 
rule,  since  he  proffered  absolutely  no  defense 
when  queried  by  the  trial  Judge."  I  believe 
that  the  court  need  not  reach  Its  ponderous 
consideration  of  any  Luck  problem  since  even 
if  the  trial  Judge  did  not  conduct  a  com- 
pletely proper  Luck  hearing  any  error  was 
clearly  not  prejudicial  under  both  Pen.  R. 
CniM.  P.  52(a)  and  Chapman. 

Since  appellant  refused  to  take  the  stand, 
appellant's  defense  was  presented  to  the 
Jury  by  his  counsel  In  his  opening  statement: 
"(I]t  is  our  contention  that  the  defendant 
did  not  pawn  the  saxophone  nor  did  he  enter 
the  house  and  take  it  out"  Tr.  88). 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  evidence  of  ap- 
pellant's guilt  is  so  overwhelming  that 
whether  he  took  the  stand  or  whether  his 
past  convictions  were  Introduced  are  factors 
which  have  a  de  minimis  effect  upon  the  con- 
viction which  he  now  seeks  to  vacate.  After 
reading  thoroughly  the  majority's  exercise 
in  Judicial  time-wasting,  one  must  wonder 
exactly  what  appellant's  defense  will  be  on 
the  remand.  Given  this  new  opportunity, 
however,  perhaps  he  will  be  able  to  explain: 
(1 )  If  he  did  not  enter  the  apartment,  how 
he  came  into  possession  of  the  saxophone, 
and  (2)  If  he  did  not  pawn  the  saxophone, 
why  he  had  the  other  half  of  the  pawn  ticket 
In  his  possession  and  why  his  handwriting 
matched  that  on  the  pawn  ticket.  The  major- 
ity might  do  well  to  answer  these  questions 
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for  the  members  of  the  public  who  are  not 
well  versed  In  all  the  technical  nuances  of 
the  criminal  law  and  who  wonder  why  our 
trial  courts  have  such  backlogs  and  delays. 
Our  court  dockets  are  crowded  and  this 
court  has  repeatedly  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity and  desirability  of  speedy  trials  for  all 
defendants.  Yet,  with  this  In  mind  and  for 
reasons  more  phllosphlcal  than  legal,  the 
majority  demands  this  case  to  the  already 
busy  district  Judge  with  directions  to  hold  a 
hearing  at  which  apjjellant  can  proffer  hu 
"alibi."  I  must  dissent  from  this  further  Im- 
pediment to  the  achievement  of  Justice  in 
this  case  despite  my  acknowledgment  of  the 
submissive  fatalism  with  which  bench  and 
bar  calmly  accept  the  inevitably  of  endless 
delay  In  the  termination  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tions. I  feel  it  Is  essential  that  appellate 
courts  develop  an  eye  for  the  forest  of  reality 
as  a  necessary  substitute  for  the  prevailing 
sense  of  the  trees  of  abstract  theory.  Since 
my  reading  of  the  record  discloses  Insur- 
mountable evidence  of  appellant's  guilt  and 
no  'error  .  .  affect  |lng|  substantial  rights"" 
of  appellant,  I  would  affirm  his  conviction. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  exact  time  of  the  housebreaking 
and  theft— a  matter  of  some  importance 
here  see  Travers  v.  United  States,  118  US 
App'dC.  276,  280,  335  P  2d  698,  702  (1964)- 
is  uncertain.  The  occupants  of  the  apart- 
ment were  out  of  the  city  and.  by  prior  ar- 
rangement, a  friend  checked  the  apartment 
periodlcallv.  "  |E|  verythlng  was  fine"  on  the 
August  20  check,  but  the  check  on  the  next 
day  disclosed  that  the  apartment  had  been 
broken  into  and  articles  stolen  therefrom. 

-■  In  the  meanwhile,  the  theft  of  the  saxo- 
phone had  been  reported,  and  the  police  had 
requested  notification  In  the  event  that  the 
man  who  had  pawned  it  returned. 

'D.C.  Code  §22-1801  (1967  ed),  since 
amended  (Supp.  II  1969). 

•DC.  Code   §22-2201    (1967  ed.). 

'This  witness  concluded  that  appellant 
had  also  made  a  similar  signature  on  one  of 
Tern,''s  identification  cards  which  had  been 
removed  from  appellant's  person  after  arrest 

■See  eg  Pendergraat  v.  United  States. 
No  21031  (DC.  Cir.  Jan.  31.  1969)  at  1C.-25. 
cert,  denied  37  USL.W.  3451   (May  36.  I!i69). 

■  Appellant  presents  two  additional  claims 
One  relates  to  the  court's  instructions  to  the 
Jun,'  on  the  Inference  permitted  from  ap- 
pellant's unexplained  possession  of  the  re- 
cently stolen  saxophone,  but  the  several 
points  appellant  seeks  to  make  are  fore- 
closed by  our  decision  In  Pendergrast  v. 
United  States,  supra  note  6  The  instruction 
did  not  meet  all  of  the  standards  we  re- 
cently laid  down  In  Pendergrast.  but  there 
was  no  objection  to  It  and  we  do  not  con- 
sider its  shortcomings  such  plain  error  as 
to  Justify  reversal.  See  Fed.  R.  Crlm.  P  30; 
Singer  i  .United  States.  380  U.S.  24,  38  (1965) 

Appellant's  remaining  contention  focuses 
on  two  references  by  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney to  'fingerprint"  evidence:  handwrit- 
ing but  no  fingerprint,  evidence  was  in- 
troduced at  the  trial.  The  references  were 
obvlouslv  inadvertent  and  in  our  view  too 
innocuous  to  mislead  the  jury  or  to  other- 
wise affect  substantial  rights.  See  Fed.  R 
Crlm.  P   52  (a). 

■  121  U.S.  App.  DC.  151.  348  P  2d  763  (1965) 
»  Id.  at  156,  348  P.2d  at  768. 

"See    Weaver    v.    United    States, ' 

US.   App.   DC.   .  408   P.2d   1269.   1274- 

76(1969) 

"  Not  his  counsel  on  appeal. 

I*  Gordon  v.  United  States,  127  U.S.  App 
D.C.  343,  383  P.2d  936  (1967) .  cert,  denied  390 
U.S.  1029  (1968). 

"Possession  of  a  prohibited  weapon.  Ap- 
pellant's record  also  revealed  charges  of 
destroying  private  property  and  attempted 
housebreaking  of  which  he  was  found  not 
guUty. 
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■  Immediately  after  the  Luck  ruUng.  the 
trial  Judge  directed  appellant's  counsel  to 
make  his  opening  statement,  the  privilege  of 
making  which  he  had  earlier  reserved.  De- 
tense  counsel  then  Informed  the  Jury  that  "It 
is  our  contention  that  the  defendant  did  not 
pawn  the  saxophone  nor  did  he  enter  the 
House  and  take  it  out  "  The  court  then  took  a 
recess,  and  when  It  reconvened  defense 
counsel  stated  that  he  rested.  It  seems  ob- 
vious that  during  the  recess  appellant  made 
the  decision  that  he  would  not  undertake  to 
testify  under  the  conditions  the  Judge's 
luck  ruling  made  possible. 

Gordon  v.  United  States,  supra  note  12. 
127  U.S.App.D.C.  at  347,  383  P.2d  at  940 

Id. 

Id.  See  also  Luck  v.  United  States,  supra 
note  8.  121  US  App.D.C.  at  157,  348  P.2d  at 

127  US  App  DC    at  347.  383  P.2d  at  940. 

Id.  See  also  Luck  v.  United  States,  supra 
imte  8,  121  U  S.App.D.C.  at  156-157,  348  P.2d 
.>•  768-69 

.smith  V  United  States.  123  US. App. DC. 
l!'i9  '261.  359  F.2d  243.  245  (1966).  See  also 
Gordon  v.  U7uted  States,  svpra  note  12.  127 
rSAppDC.  at  348  n.  11.  383  P.2d  at  941  n 
II;  Suags  v.  United  States.  129  U.S.App.D.C. 
i;',3,  138-39.  391  F  2d  971.  976-77  il968). 
r.-mpare  Barber  v.  United  States.  — U.S. App. 
DC    — .  — .  392  P2d  517,  519  (1968). 

'Smith  v.  United  States,  supra  note  21, 
IJ3  U.S.  App.  DC.  at  261.  359  F.2d  at  245; 
Walker  V.  United  States,  124  U  S.  App.  DC. 
:  -4  195.  363  F.2d  681,  682  (1966);  Coinigrfon 
V  United  States.  125  U.S.  App  DC.  224.  225. 
:',70  F2d  246.  247  (1966):  Stevens  v.  United 
Stute'i.  125  VS.  App.  DC.  239.  370  F.2d 
485  (1966);  Harley  v.  United  States.  126  U.S. 
Ai>p.  DC.  287.  288.  377  F  2d  172.  173  (1967); 
Lewis  v.  United  States.  127  U.S.  App.  DC. 
115.  381  F2d  894  (1967):  Suggs  v.  United 
Stales,  svpra  note  21.  129  US.  App.  DC.  at 
H8-39.  391  F.2d  at  976-77.  See  also  Trimble 
V.  United  States.  125  U.S.  App.  DC.  173, 
174-75.  369  F  2d  950,  951-52   (1966). 

^Although  there  was  a  Luck  request  at 
trial,  we  held  that  the  Judge's  discretion 
was  insufficiently  invoked  in  Hood  v.  United 
States.  125  U.S.  App  D.C.  16,  17-18.  365 
F2d    949,    950-51     '1966):    ElHins    V.    United 

.SlatC'^.  U.S.  App.  D.C.  .  .  397  P. 

2d    675,    678-80;     (1968):    Smith    v.    United 

States,   ■  U.S.   App.   D.C.   ,   ,   406 

F2d  667.  668  (1968).  See  also  Gordon  v. 
United  States,  supra  note  12,  127  U.S.  App. 
DC  at  345.  P.2d  at  938;  Jones  v.  United 
states.  No.  21866  (D.C.  Clr.  Oct.  17,  1968) 
:it  7  (concurring  opinion). 

'  See  Hood  v.  United  States,  supra  note  23, 
125.  U.S.  App.  DC.  at  18.  365  P.2d  at  951; 
Pavne  v.  United  States.  129  U.S.  App.  D.C. 
215.  216,  392  F.2d  820,  821  (1968):  Evans  v. 
fin  fed  States,  supra  note  23,  397  P.2d  at 
678-79. 

-■'It  Is  not.  however,  clear  here  that  "the 
District  Judge  afforded  defense  counsel 
:ibundant  opportunity  to  present  his  con- 
tentions concerning  the  Luck  issue."  Evans 
V  United  States,  supra  note  23,  397  F.2d  at 
G79.  Rather,  following  apF>ellant's  bare  Luck 
request,  the  Judge  promptly  made  his  ruling 
without  any  sort  of  Inquiry  beyond  the  crtm- 
irial  record  and  Immediately  thereafter 
called  upKjn  defense  counsel  for  his  opening 
statement.  See  note   14,  .'supra. 

-'  Lewis  V.  United  States,  supra  note  22: 
Gordon  v.  United  States,  supra  note  12,  127 
US.  App.  DC.  at  346^7,  383  P.2d  at  939-40; 
Suggs  V.  United  States,  supra  note  21,  129 
US.  App.  DC.  at  138,  391  P.2d  at  976:  Jones 

V.   United  States,  U.S.  App.  D.C.  . 

402  P.2d  639,  643  (1968).  See  also  Sfet-ens 
V.  United  States,  supra  note  22,  125  U.S.  App. 
DC.  at  240,  370  P.2d  at  486  (dissenting 
opinion) ;  Williams  v.  United  States,  129  U.S. 
App  DC.  332,  339,  394  P.2d  957,  964,  cert, 
denied  393  U.S.  984  (1968)  (concurring  opin- 
ion); Evans  V.  United  States,  supra  note  23, 
397   P2d   at  681.   683    (dissenting  opinion). 
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"  Compare  Jones  v.  United  States,  supra 
note  26,  402  P.2d  at  643. 

» The  two  employees  of  the  pawnshop 
identified  appellant  as  the  party  who 
brought  the  stolen  saxophone  In  for  the 
pawn,  although  one  may  not  Initially  have 
been  fully  certain.  The  Government's  hand- 
writing expert  was  firm  In  his  opinion  that 
appellant  had  signed  the  pawn  receipt  In 
the  name  of  Wilson  Terry,  and  had  similarly 
signed  one  of  Terry's  identification  cards. 
The  Jury  could  also  have  taken  Into  consid- 
eration appellant's  deception  through  the 
use  of  Terry's  name  when  the  pawn  was 
made.  Yet  the  only  circumstances  indicating 
that  appellant  was  the  party  who  broke  Into 
the  apartment  and  stole  the  saxophone  was 
his  possession  of  the  saxophone  in  the  pawn- 
shop. If  In  truth  appellant  acquired  posses- 
sion of  the  Instrument  by  some  other  means, 
the  verdict  should  have  been  different. 

=°  Since  a  vital  link  In  the  Government's 
evidentiary  chain  rested  wholly  on  Infer- 
ence— an  inference  that  appellant  might 
have  explained  away  had  he  been  permitted 
to  testify — we,  unlike  our  dissenting  col- 
league, are  unable  to  say  that  the  error  fore- 
closing his  testimony  was  nonprejudicial. 

-•i  See  Gordon  v.  United  States,  supra  note 
12,  127  U.S.App.D.C.  at  348,  383  P.2d  at  941. 

;^  Compare  Luck  v.  United  States,  supra 
note  8,  121  U.S.App.D  C.  at  157.  348  F.2d  at 
769. 

»See  Kotteakos  v.  United  States,  328  U.S. 
750.  765   (1946). 

•^'Luck  V.  United  States,  121  U.S.App.D.C. 
151.  348  P.2d  763  (1965). 

'■^  Gordon  v.  United  States,  127  U.S.App. 
DC.  343,  383  F.2d  936  (1967),  cert,  denied. 
390  U.S.  1029  (1968). 

«  Majority  opinion  at  9. 

'"This  court  has  held  many  times,  as  the 
majorltv  must  recognize,  that  the  defense 
counsel  must  invoke  Luck  in  a  meaningful 
way.  Indeed,  we  stated  not  long  ago  that 
■|l"lf  Luck  made  anything  clear,  It  was  that 
the  defense  Is  Ill-advised  to  content  Itself 
slmplv  with  citing  Luck."  Hood  v.  United 
States,   125  U.S.App.D.C.   16,  18.  365  P  2d  949. 

951  ( 1966) .  See  Jones  v.  United  States. 

U.S.App.D.C.     .     404     F.2d     212     (1968): 

Smith    v.    United    States,    U.S.App.D.C. 

-.  406.  P.2d  667  (  1968) . 

-Fed.  R.  Crim.  P.  52(a). 
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DECLINE    OF    NE'WARK'S    LEATHER 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY  » 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  especially  the  last 
few  months.  Newark's  leather  industry 
has  been  critically  hurt  by  the  accumu- 
lative impact  of  foreign  imports.  I  am 
particularly  disturbed  about  the  econom- 
ic and  human  cost  that  those  of  us  in 
Newark  will  suffer  because  of  the  decline 
in  our  leather  industry.  The  following 
article  from  the  Newark  Sunday  News 
outlines  much  of  the  problem: 
Deci,ine  in  Newakk's  Leather  Industry  Lahj 
TO  Imports 
(By  Sam.  A.  Gronner) 

Increfts»Kl  import  of  Inexpensive  leather 
goods,  If  continued  at  Its  present  rate,  will 
mean  unemployment  for  some  Newark  work- 
ers. 

This  warning  came  from  locaJ  representa- 
tives of  the  leather  Indtistry,  who  say  the  In- 
flux of  leather  goods  produced  at  one  fifth 


the  cost  abroad  Is  the  main  reason  for  re- 
cent cutbacks. 

The  problem  has  been  especially  acute 
In  Newark. 

Statistics  cited  by  Irving  R.  Glass,  presi- 
dent of  the  Tanners  Council  of  America,  ap- 
p>ear  to  substantiate  local  claims  of  a  decline 
in  business.  Glass  said  that  the  cutbacks  by 
the  domestic  Industry  in  the  face  of  the 
cheaper  Imports  with  which  they  cannot 
compete  resulted  In  5,000  Jobs  lost  last  year, 
and  50,000  In  the  last  five  years. 

OLD    STORY 

Joseph  C.  Kaltenbacher,  president  of  Seton 
Leather  Co.,  849  Broadway,  said  that  his 
firm,  founded  in  1906,  was  forced  to  reduce 
production  for  the  first  time  In  his  memory. 

The  Impact  of  foreign  imports  is  not  new 
to  the  Industry.  As  early  as  1913,  a  delegation 
representing  Newark  leather  tanners  went  to 
Washington  to  protest  a  proposal  to  relax 
a  protective  tariff  Imposed  on  foreign 
leather  goods. 

And  in  1929,  a  report  prepared  for  the  city 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  used  arguments 
much  similar  to  those  heard  today. 

Shortly  after  that  report  was  made  public, 
one  Newark  tanner  testified  before  a  Senate 
finance  subcommittee  that  imports  of  bags 
and  suitcases  had  increased  400  per  cent 
since  the  enactment  In  1922  of  the  Under- 
wood Act.  That  law  substantially  lowered 
the  tariff  on  these  goods,  he  said,  and  he 
was  forced  to  operate  at  50  per  cent  capacity. 

The  Issue  again  was  in  the  limelight  re- 
cently when  representatives  of  the  trade,  un- 
ion niemberB  and  city  officials  disctissed  ways 
to  restore  Newark  to  Its  former  status  as  a 
leather  center. 

INCREASING    DEMAND 

"The  meeting,  the  first  in  a  series  on  New- 
ark's troubled  Industries — especially  those 
needing  a  substantial  low-skilled  labor 
force — was  arranged  under  the  auspices  of 
the  city's  Economic  Development  OflSce. 

Glass  recounted  statistics  which  Illustrate 
that  the  demand  for  shoes,  handbags  and 
leather  goods  has  Increased  25  per  cent  over 
the  last  five  years. 

As  a  striking  example  he  cited  the  shoe  In- 
dustry. With  the  rise  In  demand  from  1963 
to  1968.  the  foreign  imports  began  taking 
larger  slices  away  from  the  domestically  pro- 
duced shoes.  Increasing  by  a  dramatic  16.8 
per  cent  In  five  years. 

Glass'  report  predicted  a  gloom^future  If 
the  trend  continues,  ending  In  "economic 
stagnation."  It  was  agreed  between  Industry 
members  and  Deputy  Mayor  Paul  Bellly  to 
prepare  a  petition  which  would  be  sent  to 
President  Nixon,  and  simultaneously  to  send 
Informational  packets  to  the  state's  federal 
legislators. 

By  enlisting  such  support,  the  Industry 
hoped  some  steps  would  be  Initiated  to  cut 
the  flow  of  Imports. 

or  or  AS   t'RGED 

Glass  urged  Imposing  quotas  on  shoes, 
handbags,  and  small  leather  goods  to  curb 
the  currently  unrestricted  flow  of  such  Items 
from  Formosa.  Spain.  Japan.  Portugal. 
France  and  Hong  Kong.  He  said  wages  paid 
In  those  countries  are  so  low  that  dealers 
buy  the  finished  goods  abroad  to  get  more 
of  a  profit  margin  In  the  retail  trade  and 
bypass  domestic  manufacturers. 

So  dramatic  Is  the  decline  In  demand  for 
domestic  leather,  that  Barrett  &  Co  of  49 
■Vesey  St,  an  old  and  respectable  firm,  is 
working  at  50  per  cent  normal  capacity,  ac- 
cording to  Joseph  Blstany,  secretary-con- 
troller. 

"This  Is  Impossible  competition."  Blstany 
said.  We  Just  granted  our  workers  a  50-cent 
per  hour  increase,  and  all  our  related  services, 
like  maintenance,  are  going  up  as  well. 

"In  our  line  we  compete  with  the  French- 
man. Now,  with  devaluation,  their  finished 
product  becomes  even  more  attractive  for  the 
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retail  business    And   this  Imjjort,  like  shoes, 
means  lost  leather   sales   for   us." 

Although  It  Is  far  less  of  a  leather  center 
than  It  once  used  to  be.  Newark  Is  still  a 
favorable  location  for  the  tanning  industry, 
especially  with  regard  to  labor  supply. 

TJNSKILLKD    STTmR 

Were  It  not  for  the  preeent  rollback  In 
production,  the  Industry  could  absorb  more 
unskilled  manpower  of  Newark — at  wages 
averaging  $3.60  an  hour.  As  Floyd  Oold, 
treasure  of  Ooldsmlth  Leather  Co.,  121  Paris 
St.  put  It;  "Our  people  are  taking  home  up 
to  (300  a  week.  They  would  be  on  welfare  If 
It  wasn't  for  this  type  of  work." 

The  slowdown  had  no  efTects  locally  until 
recently,  according  to  Kaltenbacher  of  Seton. 
the  city's  largest  tanning  house.  "The  Indus- 
try la  still  substantial  today,  although  It  was 
at  Its  i>eak  In  the  1880's." 

Kaltenbacher  related  the  growth  of  his 
firm,  founded  by  his  father  at  82  'Verona 
Ave.,  and  which  spread  during  60  years  Into 
adjoining  buildings.  Seton  became  a  public 
corporation  In  1927.  and  has  since  acquired 
Radel  Leather  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Newark 
and  the  Wilmington  Chemical  Corp.  of  Dela- 
ware and  an  Ohio  plant. 

Kaltenbacher,  whose  son  Philip  D.  Is  also 
with  ^tie  Arm  and  was  Just  re-elected  to  rep- 
resent Zssex  Assembly  District  UP,  said  that 
in  contrast  to  the  growth  the  company  had 
enjoyed,  the  layoffs  are  "something  new." 

The  younger  Kaltenbacher  pointed  to  the 
Imports  again  as  the  root  of  the  problem, 
stating  "we're  playing  by  the  free-trade  con- 
cept while  other  countries  build  protective 
barriers  to  guard  against  American  goods 
overrunning  their   Industries." 

He  was  echo«d  by  Gold :  "Take  for  example 
Japan,  which  puts  restrictions  on  all  types 
of  things.  They  protect  themselves  and  dam- 
age your  industry.  We  should  have  restric- 
tions on  what's  coming  in  too." 


MORATORIUM   PROTESTORS 
PROLONGING  THE  WAR 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NKW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Monday.  November  17,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  do 
not^— or  cannot — those  moratorluni  pro- 
testors realize  that  by  their  demands  for 
immediate,  unconditional  wtihdrawal  of 
all  American  forces  from  Vietnam  they 
ai-e  in  fact  prolonging  the  war  there? 
Those  who  contribute  to  the  impression 
in  Hanoi  that  the  United  States  may  any 
day  now  adopt  a  policy  of  outright  ap- 
peasement and  wholesale  retreat  from 
Vietnam  encourage  continued  Commu- 
nist  recalcitrance   at  Paris. 

They  must  understand  that  if  we  run 
out  on  our  South  Vietnamese  allies — 
just  turn  tall  and  withdraw  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel — not  a  single  nation  In  the 
world  will  ever  trust  the  United  States  of 
America  again.  Frustrations  with  the 
conduct  of  a  war  by  civilian  policies  that 
for  years  have  demonstrably  prevented 
the  military  from  winning  a  military  vic- 
tory in  South  Vietnam  are  virtually  uni- 
versal in  this  country  and  understand- 
ably so.  The  frustrations  of  young  people 
who  naturally  do  not  want  to  go  to  Viet- 
nam and  be  shot  at  under  similar  condi- 
tions are  also  understandable. 

In  this  connection  an  editorial  in  to- 
day's U.S.  News  &  World  Report  by  the 
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distinguished     Columnist    David     Law- 
rence   is    worthy    of    consideration    and 
careful  study  by  both  the  Pentagon  and 
the  White  House. 
The  editorial  follows: 

(Prom  US.  News  &  World  Report,  Nov.   17, 

1960] 

Who  Is  Prolonoino  th«  War? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  United  States  is  militarily  the  meet 
powerful  lUktlon  In  the  world.  Certainly  a 
tiny  country  like  North  Vietnam  would  never 
have  been  able  to  deprive  an  American  army 
of  victory  If  the  commanders  of  our  forces 
had  been  permitted  to  use  military  strategy 
and  air  power  In  the  customary  ways. 

Who  Interfered  with  our  own  military  op- 
erations? Who  in  this  country  prevented  our 
armed  services  from  using  their  maximum 
strength?  'Who,  Indeed,  mxiat  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  long  list  of  casualties? 
This  would  never  have  been  so  large  If  Ameri- 
can forces  had  been  authorized  to  employ 
the  military  means  necessary  to  attain  vic- 
tory. 

But  ever  slnre  we  went  to  the  aid  of  the 
South  Vietnamese,  there  have  been  pressures 
inside  the  United  States.  Thece  have  been 
called  "political."  Basically  they  were  influ- 
ences which  catered  to  pacifist  elements  and 
sought  to  sway  the  uninformed  citizens  who 
never  really  knew  how  or  why  the  war  was 
being  lost. 

General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  who 
commanded  U.S.  ground  forces  In  Vietnam 
for  four  years  and  now  Is  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  revealed  in  an  Interview  In  this 
magazine  on  Sept.  29.  1969,  some  at  the 
frustrations  of  our  nUlltary  commanders.  He 
said: 

"One  of  the  interesting  things  about  this 
war  Is  that  responsibility  has  been  divided. 
I  had  the  U.S.  ground  war  In  the  South.  Ad- 
miral Sharpe  had  the  air  war  in  the  North. 
The  political,  psychological,  economic  factors 
implicit  In  this  entire  equation  were  vested 
in  the  Ambassador  in  Saigon  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Also,  operations  were  conducted 
in  the  territory  of  an  ally  who  exercised  sov- 
ereign authority  over  his  land  and  his  people 
and  control  of  his  troops. 

"No  U.S.  authority  short  of  the  President 
had  cognizance  over  the  entire  conflict. 
Therefore,  the  President  had  to  get  Into  all 
sorts  of  details.  And  he  bad  many  pressures 
brought  to  bear  on  him — numerous  factors 
to  consider:  International  opinion,  domestic 
opinion,  as  well  as  the  mlUtary  situation. 
The  war  has  been  more  than  military.  I'm 
not  unaware  of  the  many  complex  factors 
that  had  to  be  considered." 

Psychological  warfare  Is  in  some  respects 
as  important  as  military  operations.  The 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  are  filled 
with  pronouncements  from  persons.  Inside 
and  outside  of  Congress,  who  have  publicly 
denounced  the  foreign  policy  of  their  Gov- 
ernment in  the  middle  of  a  war. 

In  Hanoi,  everything  said  In  this  country 
Is  studied  carefully  day  by  day.  The  Red 
Chinese  and  the  Soviets  also  note  that  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  wavering  and  ap- 
parently Is  imwlUing  to  pursue  the  war  to 
a  military  decision. 

When  President  Johnson  acceded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  "anti-war"  elements  and  an- 
nounced that  he  would  halt  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  In  the  hope  of  Initiating  peace 
negotiations,  the  enemy  was  sure  that  the 
critics  of  the  Vietnam  war  within  the  United 
States  were  making  headway.  Hanoi  con- 
cluded that  It  was  Just  a  question  of  time 
before  America  would  have  to  acknowledge 
a  himiillating  defeat  and  withdraw  from 
Asia  altogether 

For  more  than  a  year  now  the  United  States 
has  made  every  effort  to  get  a  constructive 
peace  settlement.  But  North  Vietnam  has  re- 
fused   to    negotiate    meaningfully.    ETnoour- 
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aged  no  doubt  by  both  Peking  and  Mosc  w 
Hanoi  feels  that  it  needs  only  to  wait  a  year 
or  two  and  all  American  troope  will  be  with- 
drawn. Then  the  Saigon  Government  could 
be  ousted  and  a  Communist-controlled  re- 
gime wotUd  take  over. 

Many  people  In  America  think  that  ilie 
Vietnam  war  Is  a  remote  affair  and  that  tlie 
United  States  "has  no  business"  in  Asia.  Thi.s 
is  an  erroneous  concept  because  the  undtr- 
lylng  issues  can  make  the  difference  betwetJi 
world  war  and  world  peace. 

The  safety  of  nearly  every  country-  i;i 
Asia.  Europe  and  LaUn  America — is  at  sUike 
and  will  be  threatened  if  Communl.'-:n 
achieves  a  victory  in  Vietnam. 

Speeches  and  statements  being  made  dr. 
after    day    in    the    United    States    decrvii:,; 
American  policy  are  giving  "aid  and  comfor' 
to  the  Hanoi  Government  and  are  proloiK-- 
ing  the  war. 

The  demonstrations  by  so-called    "peac. 
groups  are  helping  to  prolong  the  war. 

The  carping  criticisms  by  politicians  wl, 
mistakenly    think    they    are    currying    fa\   .' 
with  the  public  are  also  prolonging  the  w;ir 

The  war  could  be  ended  honorably  by  tl.c 
President  if  he  were  given  the  wholehenrt.fi 
support  of  the  American  people. 

If  we  could  develop  right  now  a  unli.-d 
America,  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  would  be 
promptly  terminated.  We  could,  for  Instam . 
announce  the  date  of  a  cease-fire.  If  it  werr 
not  respected,  we  would  be  able  to  retall.-iic 
Immediately  with  maximum  military  power 

When  the  enemy  becomes  convinced  th.i' 
the  United  States  means  what  it  says  anl 
that  the  dissenters  in  this  country  are  i 
small  minority,  peace  will  come  soon  in  Viet- 
nam, and  we  might  well  avoid  World  War  III 


SETTING     A     DEADLINE     FOR 
WITHDRAWAL 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
main firmly  convinced  that  we  should 
establish  a  fixed,  public  timetable  of  I 
year  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Amei;- 
can  troops  from  Vietnam. 

The  bill  I  recently  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  S.  3000.  would  mandate  such  .i 
timetable.  It  provides  that  no  funds  ma^ 
be  expended  to  support  the  presence  ui 
American  military  personnel  in  Vietnam 
after  December  1,  1970. 

There  has  been  extensive  public  di.— 
cussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  such 
an  approach.  In  his  November  3  speech, 
the  President  indicated  that  he  opposed 
a  firm  withdrawal  deadline. 

I  have  prepared  an  article  entitled 
"Set  a  Deadline  for  Withdrawal."  which 
is  published  in  the  New  Republic  of  No- 
vember 22.  It  describes  the  reasons  lor 
my  proposal,  and  responds  to  the  argu- 
ments made  in  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  Republic.  Nov.  22.  19fl9| 
Set  a  Deadline  for  WrrHORAWAl.! 
(By  Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell) 

The  President  has  announced  that  he  does 
not  Intend  to  be  the  first  American  President 
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to  lose  a  war.  but  the  Vietnam  war  Is  not 
hl<;  to  win  or  lose  This  war  was  "lost"  by 
his  predecessors  when  they  Involved  us  in  a 
purposeless  conflict,  the  origins  and  nature 
o;  which  they  never  understood. 

On  September  25,  I  Introduced  in  the 
Senate,  S.  3000.  "The  Vietnam  Disengage- 
ment Act."  The  bill  provides  that  no  funds 
may  be  expended  to  support  the  presence  of 
\merlcan  mUltary  personnel  In  Vietnam 
iifter  December  1,  1970.  It  sets  a  fixed,  pubUc 
timetable  of  one  year  to  accomplish  the  total 
withdrawal  of  all  our  military  personnel,  but 
It  would  permit  the  continuation  of  appro- 
priate military  and  economic  aid  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  government,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  approved  by 
C  •ngress. 

The  human,  economic  and  other  costs  of 
prolonging  our  unconscionable  military  pres- 
ence In  Vietnam  outweigh,  I  deeply  believe, 
any  benefits  which  could  possibly  result 
friim  our  continued  presence  there  for  an 
indefinite  time.  While  there  are  risks  at- 
undant  to  complete  withdrawal,  these  are 
.sm.iUer  than  the  risks  and  costs  of  any  policy 
ul   extended   troop   commitment. 

Notice  to  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment that  we  are  withdrawing  our  forces 
within  one  year  will  create  a  powerful  in- 
centive for  that  government  to  mobilize  its 
lurces  more  effectively  and  to  seek  the  poUt- 
ic.a  strength  of  a  broadened  popular  base. 

.\s  the  foreign  intruder,  we  have  polarized 
Tlie  political  situation  in  the  South,  and 
driven  many  nationalist  elements  toward 
tlie  NLF.  Our  withdrawal  is  likely  to  help 
lo.^ter  a  depolarization  that  would  create  a 
favorable  environment  for  a  geniUne  political 
settlement. 

In  his  November  3  speech,  the  President 
argued  that  a  fixed  withdrawal  date  would 
remove  any  incentive  for  the  enemy  to  ne- 
gotiate In  Paris.  He  admits,  however,  that 
there  has  been  no  movement  whatever  In  the 
Paris  talks.  A  fixed  withdrawal  timetable 
ci-uld  hardly  make  these  stalemated  talks 
more  stalemated. 

The  President  contends  that  a  fixed  with- 
drawal timetable  would  enable  the  enemy 
•'Simply  to  wait  until  our  forces  have  with- 
drawn and  then  move  in."  The  South  Viet- 
namese army  has  over  a  million  men  under 
arms.  The  Vietcong  has  only  about  100,000 
aiid  the  North  Vietnamese  army  has  only 
nu.OOO  men  in  the  South.  American  with- 
drawal may  require  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  to  adopt  a  more  defensive  strategy 
aimed  at  protecting  the  populous  areas — 
a!id  to  abandon  its  objectives  of  controlling 
tie  entire  countryside.  To  assume,  however, 
ih:it  such  a  large  army  could  simply  be  over- 
run by  a  relatively  ill-armed  and  much 
smaller  enemy  assumes  that  the  President's 
own  plan  for  "Vletnamlzatlon"  likewise 
would  have  little  or  no  chance  for  success 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  President  places  great  stress  on  the 
notion  that  a  "bloodbath"  would  occur  In 
South  Vietnam  If  our  troops  were  swiftly 
withdrawn.  An  even  greater  bloodbath,  how- 
ever, is  occurring  now.  American  bombing 
raids  and  arUllery  have  been  kUllng  Viet- 
namese by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Beyond  that,  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment Is  conducting  its  own  political  assassi- 
nations. Saigon  radio  reported  that  by  De- 
cember 31.  1968 — one  year  after  Its  Incep- 
tion— the  Joint  Salgon-US  "Phoenix"  program 
for  kUlIng  NLF  village  officials  had  caused  the 
death  of  18.393  persons. 

It  is  difflcxilt  to  Jud^  how  the  Communists 
would  act  if  they  were  to  take  control  oif 
South  Vietnam.  There  would  be  some  re- 
prlssJs,  certainly.  Yet  a  persuasive  case  can 
be  made  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
Comm'unlsts'  self-interest  to  Initiate  large- 
sc,>:e  violence  against  th»  civilian  pecula- 
tion, thereby  diminishing  th^r  ability  to 
unite  the  ■widely  disparate  elements  of  South 
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Vietnamese  society.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  from  1955  to  1961,  the  FYench  and  the 
Diem  regime  submitted  only  43  complaints 
to  the  International  Control  Commission 
alleging  political  reprisals  by  the  Commu- 
nists in  North  Vietnam. 

The  "bloodbath"  argtunent  also  rests  on 
the  questionable  asstimptlon,  discussed 
earlier,  that  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
would  be  powerless  to  prevent  a  complete 
Communist  take-over  of   the  South. 

What  will  happen  if  the  enemy  decides  to 
re-escalate  the  fighting  and  Increase  Ameri- 
can casrualtles  by  this  spring?  We  can  only 
look  with  trepidation  on  the  ominous  sugges- 
tion that  Mr  Nixon  will  in  that  event  take 
"strong  and  effective  measures" — presumably 
of  counter -escalation. 

The  fundamental  defect  of  the  President's 
plan  Is  that  it  makes  the  i>ace  of  our  with- 
drawal dependent  upon  factors  wholly  be- 
yond our  control,  thus  continuing  the  old 
approach  under  which  the  United  States, 
instead  of  having  a  viable  policy  of  Its  own, 
merely  responds  to  the  Initiatives  of  the 
enemy.  It  Is  time  to  stop  postponing  otir 
■withdrawal  until  our  adversajlee  change 
their  minds.  It  is  time  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  take  over  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting themselves.  In  short,  it  is  time  that 
we  make  up  our  minds  to  get  out  by  a 
certain  date,  and  then  get  out 
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THE  FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS 
OFFERS  SIGNIFICANT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR  NOT-SO- SILENT 
MAJORITY 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  17,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  outstanding  newspapers  in 
my  district  and  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News,  has 
undertaken  a  most  significant  effort  in 
endeavoring  to  give  its  readers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  voice  their  viewpoints  on  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  efforts  to  achieve  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  Vietnam. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  News  gave  its 
readers  an  opportunity  to  have  their  say 
on  this  issue  through  a  ballot  which  was 
recently  published  in  one  of  its  daily 
editions. 

Over  a  period  of  only  6  days,  the  News 
received  a  total  of  8,541  responses  from 
concerned  readers  in  the  Fort  Lauder- 
dale area,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  out  of  this  large  total,  only  567 
votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  an  immediate 
pullout  of  American  forces  in  Vietnam, 
while  there  were  1.543  votes  in  favor  of 
even  increased  militarj-  pressure  on  the 
enemy. 

I  feel  that  the  results  of  this  ballot 
serves  to  point  up  the  strong,  widespread 
support  being  given  to  the  President  in 
his  peace  efforts  and  I  am  happy  to  bring 
the  results  of  this  effort  by  the  Port 
Lauderdale  News  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

The  article  follows : 

[Prom  tht   Port  Lauderdale   Ne'ws,   Nov.    12, 

19691 

ENTHtrsiASTic  Readebship  Response  on  Viet 

Views  Were  Sent  to  President 

Yesterday  afternoon  a  rather  bulky  pack- 
age  was   air-expressed   from    Ft.    Lauderdale 


to    President    Richard    Nixon    at    the    White 
House 

This  particular  package  contained  8  541 
b.allors  .sent  to  The  Ft  Lauderdale  News  and 
our  sister  publication,  the  Sun-Sentlnel.  in 
recent  days  which  our  readers  had  used  to 
express  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

These  ballots  rather  conclusively  proved  at 
least  two  pwints.  One  point  was  that  a  sur- 
prisingly large  majority  of  the  pieople  who 
responded  to  our  plea  let  Mr.  Nixon  know 
how  they  felt  about  the  war  and  his  pro- 
gram for  ending  it  and  that  they  were  solidly 
behind  his  program.  Out  of  these  8.541  bal- 
lots there  were  6.431  people  who  voted  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Nixon  carrying  through  with 
the  plan  he  outlined  to  the  nation  10  days 
ago 

Surprisingly,  also  there  were  only  567  votes 
cast  in  favor  of  an  immediate  pullout  of  all 
our  forces  in  Vietnam,  while  there  were  1,543 
votes  cast  in  favor  of  applying  greater  mili- 
tary pressure  on  the  enemy  to  force  him 
to  negotiate  an  end   to  the  war. 

Tlie  second  point  these  ballots  proved 
was  the  contention  made  by  President  Nixon 
that  there  does  exist  in  this  nation  a  great 
mass  of  citizens  who  up  to  now  haven't 
had  much  of  an  opportunity  or  perhaps  an 
inclination  to  voice  their  opinion  on  the 
war  or  how  they  feel   it  can  best  be  ended 

The  very  fact  that  in  Just  six  days  some 
8.541  people  in  this  area  took  the  time  and 
the  trouble  to  clip  a  ballot  from  our  news- 
papers, mark  it.  and  mall  It  to  us  for  tabu- 
lation and  submission  to  President  Nixon, 
makes  this  point  evident  beyond  any  shadow 
of  doubt. 

It  was  our  original  intention  to  wait  until 
our  poll  ended  before  sending  all  the  ballou 
we  had  received  to  the  White  House.  But 
with  yesterday  being  Veterans  Day.  and  with 
the  day  being  used  by  many  groups  across 
the  nation,  not  only  to  honor  our  war  dead 
but  to  rally  behind  President  Nixon's  stand 
on  the  Vietnam  confiict.  we  thought  it  ap- 
propriate these  ballots  be  sent  to  the  White 
House  on  this  day  and  by  the  quickest  means 
possible. 

We  would  also  like  to  inform  those  who 
took  part  in  our  poll,  and  those  who  might 
still  do  so,  that  their  expressions  of  opinion 
won't  go  unnoticed  at  the  White  House 
F*re6ldential  aides  informed  us  yesterday 
they  were  eager  to  receive  the  ballots  and 
bring  them  and  their  results  to  the  Presi- 
dent's attention. 

There  was  one  other  reason  we  felt  it  was 
timely  to  dispatch  these  ballots  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  advance  of  our  original  plans  As 
most  of  us  now  know,  thousands  of  anti-war 
protestors  are  now  gathering  in  our  nation's 
capltaJ  to  launch  another  series  of  demon- 
strations aimed  at  forcing  President  Nixon 
to  pull  all  of  our  troops  out  of  Vietnam  right 
now,  even  though  that  course  would  mean 
literally  abandoning  South  Vietnam  to  the 
enemy. 

Unquestionably,  the  great  majority  of  these 
antiwar  protestors  aren't  going  to  Washing- 
ton to  promote  any  violence.  Most  of  them 
are  sincere  people  who  believe  we  made  a  bad 
mistake  In  getting  into  the  war  in  the  first 
place  and  are  compounding  that  mistake 
every  day  we  stay  in  it.  These  people  cer- 
tainly have  a  right  to  be  heard  and  to  em- 
phasize their  stand  by  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions. 

TTiere  will  be  some,  however,  who  won't  be 
so  peacefully  Inclined,  and  who  ■will  no  doubt 
seek  to  use  the  swles  of  demonstrations  as  a 
means  to  Incite  violence.  This  well  explains 
why  a  feeling  of  tenseness  is  now  spreading 
through  Washington  and  why  police  and  mil- 
itary officials  are  taking  unusual  precau- 
tions to  handle  any  outbreaks  that  might 
occur  during  the  remainder  of  this  week. 

With  these  potentially  dangerous  demon- 
strations looming  directly  ahead  we  thought 
It  was  important  that   the   President   know 
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right  now  that  his  plea  for  the  "silent  ma- 
jority" In  this  country  to  baclc  his  hand  la 
having  the  kind  of  result  he  hoped  It  would 
have. 

Theee  8.541  ballots  from  the  people  of  this 
area  will  come  aa  welcome  news  to  Mr  Nixon 
at  the  very  lime  he  most  needs  It.  and  we 
.sincerely  thank  all  of  the  readers  of  The 
News  and  the  Sun-Sentinel  for  the  truly 
amazing  manner  In  which  they  responded  to 
our  poll  and  enabled  us  to  provide  Mr.  Nixon 
with  tun  unmistakable  and  clear-cut  cross 
section  of  public  opinion  In  our  circulation 
areas  In  regard  to  the  war  and  to  his  plans 
for  ending  It  as  quickly  as  possible  on  an 
honorable  note. 

VOICE    VIEW    ON    VIETNAM 

President  Nixon  In  his  speech  on  November 
3.  asked  the  "silent  majority"  to  support  his 
policies  regarding  the  phased  withdrawal  of 
combat  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 

This  Is  an  opportunity  for  all  citizens  to 
express  their  views.  To  facilitate  this,  we  are 
presenting  the  ballot  below  : 

I  support   President  Nixon's  Vietnam 
policies C 

I  favor  an  immediate  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam D 

I  believe  we  should  apply  more  military 
"pressVr'e  to  force  North  Vietnam  to  nego- 

"tlate'ahneanlngful  peace D 

Name 

Address i 

City L State .- 

Indicate  your  preference  by  marking  the 
appropriate  t>ox.  Mall  this  ballot  to; 

The  Pt.  Lauderdale  News. 

Vietnam  Views 

101  N.  New  River  Dr.,  East, 

Ft    Lauderdale,  Fla.  33302 

.Ml  ballots  will  be  tabulated,  the  results 
published  and  the  ballots  forwarded  to  the 
White  House. 


BARRIER-FREE  ARCHITECTURE 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  It  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  20  million  Amer- 
icans are  confronted  each  day  with 
architectural  barriers  which  severely 
limit  or  entirely  prohibit  their  use  of 
facilities  and  buildings. 

Steep  stairs  and  a  lack  of  elevators,  for 
example,  are  impossible  hurdles  for  those 
suffering  from  cardiac  conditions,  arthri- 
tis, or  neurological  disabilities:  public 
restrooms,  water  fountains,  and  tele- 
phone booths  become  inaccessible  to 
those  with  severe  physical  limitations. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  therefore  that 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  is 
conducting  workshops  for  its  members 
to  stimulate  architectural  design  which 
includes  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
physically  handicapped.  The  purpose  of 
the  workshops  is  to  acquaint  architects 
with  Public  Law  90-480.  which  Congress 
enacted  last  year  to  assure  that  build- 
ings constructed  with  public  funds  are 
accessible  and  usable  by  the  handicapped 
and  elderly. 

In  addition,  it  is  hoped  that  architects 
will  be  stimulated  to  keep  the  handi- 
capped in  mind  when  they  design  other 
buildings  and  facilities  intended  for  pub- 
lic use. 
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Upcoming  AIA  workshops  include:  No- 
vember 17-18,  Hartford,  Conn.:  Novem- 
ber 24-25,  Port  Worth,  Tex.:  December 
2-3,  San  Francisco:  and  December  10-11, 
Los  Angeles. 

Since  early  October,  2-day  workshops 
also  have  been  held  in  Philadelphia,  Lou- 
isville. Minneapolis,  Denver,  Seattle,  and 
Atlanta. 

The  National  Easter  Seal  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  Rehabili- 
tation Services  Administration,  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  Presi- 
dents Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  also  are  cooperating  to 
make  the  AIA  seminars  a  joint  effort  to 
break  down  architectural  barriers. 

At  the  Minneapolis  meeting,  William  P. 
McCahill,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped,  delivered  a  speech 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  because  of  its  clarity  and  real- 
ism. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BaRRIER-PREE    ARCHrrECTCTRE 

( By  William  P.  McCahlll ) 

It  Is  a  sad  but  true  fact  of  life  that  many 
of  the  most  severely  wounded  veterans  of 
Vietnam  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  edu- 
cation promised  them  by  a  grateful  Congress. 
The  reason  Is  simple.  They  won't  be  able  to 
get  Into  or  function  adequately  In  more  than 
90':  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  Either 
there  won't  be  any  elevators  In  multi-story 
buildings  or  there  won't  be  even  one  ground- 
level  entrance.  And.  even  If  there  are  elevators 
and  stepless  doorways,  toilet  stalls  will  be  too 
narrow,  drinking  fountains  too  low.  tele- 
phones too  high  or  parking  facilities  either 
non-existent  or  too  far  away  for  wheelchairs. 
We  have  constructed  an  environment  on 
campus  which  does  what  the  Viet  Cong 
couldn't  do,  stop  the  American  fighting  man 
dead  in  his  tracks,  wheel  tracks.  That's  part 
of  what  this  meeting  Is  all  about.  Perhaps  a 
more  dramatic  part,  but  an  Important  one. 

TEN    AIA    WORKSHOPS 

Our  meeting  today  In  Minneapolis  Is  the 
third  In  a  series  of  ten  orientation  workshops 
In  carefully  selected  cities  throughout  the 
country.  When  they  are  completed,  we  hope 
to  have  Involved  between  1500  and  2000  stu- 
dents, architects  In  private  practice,  btilld- 
ers,  architects  working  with  Federal,  State 
and  local  agencies  of  all  kinds,  key  professors 
and  deans  of  the  major  schools  of  architec- 
ture In  the  country.  Our  purpose  In  so  doing 
Is  to  acquaint  architects  In  private  practice 
and  In  public  programs  with  the  needs  of 
disabled  people  and  the  provisions  of  new 
Federal  legislation  now  going  Into  effect. 
Public  Law  90-480.  We  hope  to  enlist  your 
Interest  In  Implementing  this  legislation  and 
similar  State  legislation  so  that  buldlngs  and 
transportation  systems  you  design  will  be 
more  responsive  to  the  special  needs  of  people 
with  physical  Impairments. 

We  have  here  today  some  disabled  people 
who  win  demonstrate  problems  they  face  in 
getting  around  in  the  average  building.  We 
have  other  consultants  who  can  answer  ques- 
tions about  the  Legislation.  The  film  you  will 
see  tomorrow  portrays  vividly  the  human 
problems  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
chronic  Impairments. 

My  Job  today  Is  to  set  the  stage— to  explain 
why  It  Is  so  Important  that  the  architectural 
professions  and  the  building  Industry  gen- 
erally take  the  lead  In  Improving  the  en- 
vironment for  the  disabled  and  elderly.  This 
will  Include  some  Ideas  about  the  size  of  the 
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problem  and  what  different  groups,  includ- 
ing the  Federal  Government,  are  trying  to 
do  about  it. 

TWENTY  MILLION  AMERICANS 

As  one  looks  around,  it  Is  easy  to  note  that 
the  modern  man-made  environment  is  de- 
signed for  the  young  and  healthy.  Yet  al- 
most everyone,  sooner  or  later,  is  handi- 
capped by  a  chronic  or  temporary  disability 
or  by  the  Infirmities  of  old  age.  By  deslgnini; 
for  the  physically  perfect  we  bar  real  people 
from  getting  an  education,  earning  a  living. 
going  to  church  or  synagogue,  library  nr 
opera,  becoming  a  part  of  active  communiiy 
life.  It  has  been  estimated  that  more  ih^m 
20  million  Americans  are  built  out  of  nornul 
living  by  unnecessary  barriers — a  stalrwav, 
a  too-narrow  door,  a  too-high  telephone 

ARCHITECTURE    COMMISSION     RECOM  MENDATlr>N.S 

To  throw  the  sp>otllght  of  public  attention 
on  this  problem,  the  National  Commlssum 
on  Architectural  Barriers  to  Rehabllltiti  ^n 
of  the  Handicapped  conducted  several  hear- 
ings across  the  country  and  presented  to  C  in- 
gress some  recommendations  stemming  inun 
Its  2-year  Investigation  Incidentally,  Loren/o 
Williams — a  prominent  architect  from  Min- 
neapolis— was  a  member  of  that  commissi  .n 
.\mong  these  were : 

1  Enactment  of  Peder.il  legislation  requir- 
ing that  all  new  public  buildings  and  :.!- 
duties  which  are  Intended  for  use  by  ;!ie 
public  must  be  designed  to  accommodat<?  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped  If  any  Federil 
funds  .ire  used  In  their  construction. 

2.  Enactment  or  revision  of  State  leglsl.i- 
tlon  to  require  that  St.ite  and  local  bulldlnc? 
constructed  with  public  funds  meet  accessi- 
bility standards  and  to  include  strong  en- 
forcement provisions. 

3.  Revision  of  iUl  building  codes  so  th.it 
Industries,  shops,  and  other  privately  owned 
structures  tised  by  the  public  will  be  built 
for  accessibility  In  the  future  and  so  that 
when  existing  buildings  are  renovated,  feasi- 
ble Improvements  In  accessibility  will  be 
made. 

As  the  Commission  reviewed  studies,  and 
talked  with  people  in  all  walks  of  life  from 
different  sections  of  the  country.  It  became 
clear  that  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  ir.- 
accesslble  buildings  was  simple  thoughtles.-- 
ness.  A  public  opimon  poll  by  Gallup  re- 
vealed that  64'"^  of  the  American  people  had 
not  thought  at  all  about  how  the  handi- 
capfjed  manage  to  get  around.  They  were  un- 
aware that  one  of  the  greatest  .'tingle  ob- 
stacles to  employment  for  the  disabled  youth 
or  adult,  veteran  or  housewife.  Is  the  physi- 
cal design  of  the  buildings  and  facilities  they 
must  use. 

Most  p>eople  did  not  know  that  of  the  one 
In  every  ten  persons  who  has  some  disabil- 
ity there  are  2  million  children  with  ortho- 
pedic difficulties,  and  coimtless  others  with 
more  hidden  physical  defects.  What  about 
the  education  of  these  children? 

And  there  are  millions  of  adults  enfeebled 
by  age  or  who  have  heart  conditions  that 
preclude  their  climbing  stairs  and  hills.  There 
are  millions  with  arthritis,  who  are  blind  or 
deaf  plus  those  with  other  chronic  disabil- 
ities that  keeps  them  In  heavy  leg  braces  or 
on  crutches  or  In  wheelchairs  .  .  .  Over  and 
above  these  are  those  temporarily  disabled 
by  accidents  who  could  return  to  school  or 
work  sooner  If  buildings  were  designed  for 
accessibility. 

Some  of  the  other  key  findings  that  will 
Interest  you  were  that  new  facilities  built 
and  equipped  to  accommodate  the  handi- 
capped cost  little  or  no  more  to  construct 
than  buildings  designed  only  for  the  able- 
bodied.  The  Important  point  here  is  to 
achieve  this  at  the  design  stage — not  lat«r. 
Testimony  and  studies  of  the  Commlsalon 
showed,  however,  that  many  old  buildings 
could  have  some  of  their  barriers  removed 
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at  nominal  cost.  It  was  found,  also,  that  in- 
dustry and  business  could  tap  a  new  reser- 
voir of  competent  employees  and  new  cus- 
tomers simply  by  adding  a  few  accessibility 
features  such  a»  hand  rails,  ground  level 
main  entrance  or  ramp,  doors  that  open  au- 
tomaUcally.  nonsllp  flooring,  one  or  more 
wide  tollert  stalls  with  grab  rails  and  an  open 
booth  with  a  low  placed  telephone. 

The  great  obstacle  of  stairs  and  steps  and 
inaccessible  toilets,  or  lack  or  usable  trans- 
Dortatlon  often  makes  It  necessary  to  under- 
Dlace  a  person  In  terms  of  his  real  capacity 
or  potential.  This  fact  and  the  obvious  need 
♦or  all  disabled  people  to  get  around  their 
communities  to  shop,  go  to  church,  to  vote 
or  to  go  to  the  movie  makes  It  necessary  for 
ill  of  us  in  the  rehabilitation  professions  to 
urge  the  design  professions,  the  building  In- 
diutnes  and  transportation  officials  to  work 
With  us  toward  a  barrier  free  environment. 

Removing  architectural  barriers  Is  a 
•cause"  involving  a  number  of  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  many  voluntary 
organizations  including  universities,  profes- 
sional societies  and  thousands  of  volunteers. 
Id  like  to  review  some  of  the  hlgh-Ughts 
of  the  work  of  the  past  few  years  so  that  you 
will  have  a  greater  appreciation  of  why  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  along  with  the  other 
Sponsors  of  these  meetings  are  teame^  to- 
t;ether  on  this  current  series  of  workshops  on 
barrier-free  architecture. 

NATIONAL    EMBARRASSMENT 

Our  work  on  different  facets  of  this  prob- 
•em  goes  back  about  ten  years.  Architectural 
banners  became  a  live  "public  issue  when 
the  "Handicapped  man  of  the  Year'  came  to 
Washington  to  receive  the  President's 
trophv  This  particular  disabled  man  was  in  a 
wheelchair.  It  was  necessary  to  tug  and  lug 
hto  and  his  wheelchair  into  the  Federal 
Building  and  onto  the  stage  where  the  cere- 
mony was  being  held-as  If  he  were  a  sack 
of  potatoes  and  not  a  sensitive  human  he- 
me We  got  six  Marines  to  assist  him  and 
,ther  wheelchair  users  into  the  auditorium 
..nd  I  pulled  his  chair  up  the  platform  back- 
.sicps. 
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The  incident  was  a  national  and  personal 
embarrassment,  and  that  Pall  at  a  White 
House  meeting  of  our  Advlson,-  Council,  an 
,d  hoc  committee  was  formed  to  try  to  come 
up  with  a  solution  to  the  vexing  problem  of 
architectural  barriers.  Represented  on  that 
ad  hoc  committee  were.  t>esldes  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, the  then  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Following  consultation  among  these 
eroups.  the  President's  Committee  Joined 
forces  with  the  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults  to  wage  a  massive  edu- 
catlonal  campaign  to  make  the  public  aware 
of  the  problem  of  architectural  barriers 
These  two  organizations  have  affiliates  or 
counterparts  In  every  State  and  in  many 
communities  around  the  country  who  could 
attack  the  problem  at  Its  very  roots— the 
local  neighborhood. 

rORMATION   OP  STANDARDS  COMMrTTEE 

It  was  decided  at  the  start  to  Invite  rep- 
resentatives of  some  50  organizations  who 
were  vitally  interested  In.  and  ably  qualified 
to  assist  in  attacking  the  problem  of  archi- 
tectural barriers.  As  a  result  these  experts 
and  consultants  formed  an  American  Stand- 
ards Association  Committee.  Under  the 
chairmanship  of  a  distinguished  Washington 
architect.  Leon  Chatelaln,  Jr..  who  formerly 
was  President  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  the  staff  director  was  Minne- 
sota's own  K.  Vernon  Banta,  here  with  us 

today. 

This   Committee  was  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  professional  and  trade  associa- 


tions—including architects,  engineers,  the 
oonstrucUon  Industry,  and  building  trade 
unions — societies,  manufacturers,  and  gov- 
ernment agencies.  A  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed "Work  OutUne"  was  developed,  and 
with  this  as  a  guide,  each  member  of  the 
Committee  investigated  Independently  spe- 
cific areas  which  related  to  his  basic  interest 
and  knowledge.  The  findings  were  then 
tested  over  a  two-year  period  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  lUlnols.  which  Included 
in  its  enrollment  alx)ut  200  severely  iiandl- 
capped  students. 

RESEARCH,  TESTS.  THEN  A  REPORT 

Through  this  research  and  testing,  using 
individuals  with  a  wide  range  of  physical 
impairments,  the  Committee  was  able  to 
have  the  essential  data  necessary  for  making 
its  many  decisions.  Ramps  were  constructed 
that  were  adjustable  to  different  pitch  and 
length  and  combinations  of  both.  Adjustable 
handrails  were  Installed.  Research  men 
tested  wheelchair-bound  Individuals  having 
various  types  and  degrees  of  handicaps  under 
widely  varying  conditions.  Another  basic  re- 
search team  measured  the  turning  space  of 
a  wheelchair  and  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
reach  of  the  IndU-lduals  using  them.  Each 
test  wa.s  conducted  by  individuals  repre- 
senting various  manifestations  of  disability, 
various  ages  and  varied  circumstances  re- 
lating to  time  of  onset  of  disability.  The  data 
from  these  tests  were  included  in  a  report  of 
over  100  pages. 

At  the  end  of  this  two-year  testing  period, 
the  report  was  condensed  into  a  12-page  set 
of  specifications,  and  approved  by  the  Amer- 
ican Standards  Association.  This  approval 
means  that  they  were  reviewed  by  every  com- 
mittee and  board  concerned  with  biUlding. 
safety,  fire  egress  and  protection  within  this 
Association. 

These  Standards  are  intended  for  use  by 
architects,  designers,  engineers,  builders,  and 
those  who  want  to  make  their  buildings  ac- 
cessible to  the  physically  handicapped.  They 
were  purp>osely  drawn  up  as  guidelines,  rather 
than  specific  blueprints.  In  order  to  have  a 
wider  and  more  general  application;  but  they 
were  informative  enough  to  satisfy  any  archi- 
tect or  builder  who  wishes  to  convert  the 
principles  into  accessible  architectural  de- 
sign. 

They  include  such  items  as  grading  of 
ground,  walkways,  parking  lots,  entrance- 
ways,  ramps,  doors,  toilet  facilities,  water 
fotintalns.  public  telephones,  and  elevators. 
They  are  specific  with  respect  to  dimensions, 
in  use  of  materials,  and  methods  of  construc- 
tion and  design. 

These  minimum  standai^  were  distributed 
to  architects  and  builders  tliroughout  the 
Nation  not  once,  but  several  times  through 
various  channels. 

The  President's  Committee  and  the  Na- 
tional Society  urged  the  State  Governors'  and 
city  Mayors'  Committees  and  the  State  and 
local  Easter  Seal  Societies  to  form  voluntary 
groups  to  study  the  removal  of  architectural 
barriers  and  if  necessary,  to  work  for  State 
legislation  where  public  construction  was  in- 
volved. 

SOME  action;  needed:  more 

By  1965  about  24  Stat«s  had  takA  some 
idnd  of  official  action  (law,  executive  order 
or  building  code)  to  eliminate  architectural 
barriers  in  public  buildings,  and  by  1969  the 
total  was  45  States. 

Although  this  represented  great  accom- 
plishment, much  of  the  legislation  was  per- 
missive or  not  fully  comprehensive  In  cover- 
age. The  net  effect  was  that  by  1965  too  few 
buildings  Intended  for  general  public  use 
were  really  being  constructed  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  this  possible.  Too  few  archi- 
tects, designers,  financiers  and  owners  of 
buildings  including  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments   were  fully   committed  to   the 


objectives  of  these  laws.  If,  indeed,  they  even 
knew  about  them 


PROMOTION  AND  PERSUASION 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  architectural 
barriers  project  of  the  National  Society,  fi- 
nanced bv  grants  from  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, approximately  one  hundred  locai 
commumtles  established  committees  of  citi- 
zens to  make  surveys,  to  Issue  public  edu- 
cational materials,  to  develop  guidebooks  to 
local  buildings  citing  those  which  could  be 
used  by  the  disabled.  Many  magazines  of  na- 
tional organizations  carried  informative  ar- 
ticles supporting  the  use  of  the  standards 
and  the  objective  of  removing  barriers. 

While  no  government  wide  order  was  pro- 
mulgated, several  key  Federal  agencies 
adopted  some  or  most  features  of  the  stand- 
ards. Accordingly,  many  public  buildings  such 
as  post  offices,  veterans'  facilities,  natlonaJ 
parlts  and  office  buildings  began  to  cater  to 
some  of  the  needs  of  the  disabled.  Faithful 
promotion  and  persuasion  added  a  few  more 
Federal  agencies  or  facilities  to  this  group 
each  year. 

CONGRESS    CREJITES    NATIONAL    COMMISSION 

By  the  end  of  1965,  the  Congress  agreed 
with  other  interested  groups  that  it  was  time 
to  take  stock — to  get  an  overview — of  what 
had  been  accomplished  to  date  in  eliminat- 
ing barriers,  and  what  else  might  be  done.  As 
part  of  a  bill  to  improve  and  extend  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  for  the  disabled, 
the  Congress  created  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Architectural  Barriers. 

The  National  Commission  was  made  up  of 
private  citizens  chosen  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  who  were  knowledgeable 
about  one  or  more  asp>ects  of  the  problem. 
The  Commission's  work  was  financed  by  your 
Federal  Government. 

At  the  request  of  the  Commission,  both  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  and  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  undertook  special 
studies  covering  tlie  orientation  of  architects 
to  the  problem,  the  adequacy  of  State  and 
local  laws  and  codes  in  helping  to  remove 
architectural  barriers,  and  the  state  of  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  problem  and  how  It 
co'uld  be  solved.  Many  national.  State,  and 
local  groups,  as  well  as  concerned  individuals 
appeared  or  sent  In  testimony.  Information, 
research  studies,  or  statements  expressing 
their  points  of  view  to  the  Commission.  These 
were  considered  by  Commission  members  and 
reflected  In  many  of  the  Commission's  major 
recoimnen  datlons . 

RECENT    PROGRESS 

Following  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions, progress  continues  to  be  made  on  sev- 
eral fronts : 

( 1 )  The  Congress  passed  the  recommended 
Federal  legislation  and  some  States  have 
passed  improved  State  laws. 

(2)  The  Federal  agencies  have  developed 
guidelines  and  standards  for  new  buildings 
based  on  the  USASI  i  American  Standards  In- 
stitute) standards. 

(3)  The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
is  involving  architects  in  a  study  of  these 
laws,  regulations  and  standards  through 
this  national  series  of  workshops  and  action 
programs  in  10  regions. 

(4)  Reports  and  studies  on  this  problem 
have  been  given  publicity. 

(5)  The  National  Easter  Seal  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  with  Federal 
assistance,  is  doing  a  special  research  study 
in  three  communities  to  develop  "a  preven- 
tion formula"  which  will  help  communities 
to  avoid  the  development  of  architectural 
barriers. 

(6)  A  Federal  grant  has  Just  been  made 
to  Eastern  Oklahoma  State  College  at  Ada. 
Oklahoma,  to  establish  an  Information  serv- 
ice  on    the    removal    of    architectural    bar- 
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Tiers.  Such  an  information  service  will  serve 
colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  research 
groups 

(7)  This  summer  we  held  In  Washington 
a  national  citizens  conference  of  1200  citi- 
zens from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  This 
group  studied  the  nature  of  environmental 
barriers.  They  looked  at  public  schools,  pub- 
lic transportation  facilities,  housing,  recrea- 
tion facilities  and  public  buildings  which 
for  the  moat  part  have  been  designed  for 
use  by  able-txxiled  people.  Technical  papers. 
Alms,  and  other  materials  developed  espe- 
cially for  this  conference  have  been  taken 
back  to  hundred.s  of  communities  through- 
out the  country. 

COMMITMENT,    COOPERATIOK 

All  of  our  work  on  elimination  of  architec- 
tural barriers  has  involved  cooperation  be- 
tween governmental  agencies  and  one  or 
more  non-governmental  civic  or  professional 
groups.  This  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
barriers  problem  Is  characteristic  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  individuals  has  been  developed  in 
the  United  States.  By  Joining  fo-ces  with  all 
groups,  our  movement  has  greater  strength. 
It  draws  upon  a  broader  base  of  hnanclal  re- 
source.s,  a  wider  spectrum  o!  community. 
State  and  national  leadership.  It  helps  to 
daielopk  Ai.fraternlty  of  committed  people. 

HOUSING     AND     TRANSPORTATION 

I  have  left  to  the  la^t  a  reference  to  the 
work  which  has  been  done  on  the  special 
problems  of  housing  and  transportation. 
Through  strong  congressional  interest. 
sparked  by  organizations  of  handicapped 
people,  our  basic  national  housing  act  has 
been  amended  to  make  possible  certain  types 
of  Federal  benefits  to  disabled  people  seeking 
rental  or  purchase  housing — In  single  fam- 
ily homes  or  In  apartment  units.  Certain  fi- 
nancial incentives  are  available  to  profit  and 
non-profit  groups  willing  to  sponsor  the 
development  of  special  housing  for  these 
groups 

Our  general  pihllosophy  Is  that  the  disabled 
should  be  able  to  find  a  variety  of  accessible 
housing,  transportation,  and  other  services 
Just  iis  the  able  bodied  do — consistent  with 
their  financial  capability.  We  believe  that 
there  should  not  be  ghettos  of  old  or  handi- 
capped people  segregated  from  the  able 
bodied. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  some 
older  people  and  handicapped  people  prefer 
to  live  separately  In  specially  designed  hous- 
ing. They  prefer  to  work  and  to  socialize  pri- 
marily with  other  old  or  handicapped  people. 
For  this  reason,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  local  hous- 
ing authorities  work  cooperatively  with  spon- 
sors of  both  types  of  housing  in  an  effort  to 
provide  more  usable  residential  units  for 
older  and  disabled  people.  We  don't  have  any 
one  formula,  rather  a  flexible  response  to 
community  preferences. 

National  efforts  with  respect  to  improving 
transportation  facilities  are  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  development.  As  a  result  of  the  con- 
stant persuasion  exerted  by  groups  such  as 
the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  the 
President's  Committee  and  individuals  asso- 
ciated with  it.  airports  and  carriers  are  offer- 
ing better  accommodations  to  the  disabled. 
Similarly,  local  leaders  usually  associated 
with  organizations  of  handicapped  persons, 
the  Easter  Seal  Society  and  the  Mayor's  and 
Governor's  Committees  on  the  handicapped 
have  engaged  in  strong  educational  cam- 
paigns to  Influence  the  design  of  new  public 
transportation  systems.  They  have  persuaded 
the  developers  of  local  rapid  transit  facilities 
in  Washington  and  San  Francisco,  for  ex- 
ample, to  Include  the  disabled  among  those 
whose  patronage  they  will  accommodate  The 
example  of  accessible  transportation  at  Expo 
'67  in  Canada  has  been  used  as  a  spur  to 
galvanize    American   designers   of   transport 
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Into  action.  Similar  plana  for  the  Osaka  1070 
festival  In  Japan  will  also  help. 

oisTRicr  or  Columbia  sttswat  btbtkm 
Incidentally,  an  Amendment  to  Public  Law 
9O-*80  win  be  Introduced  In  the  Hotise  this 
week  with  hearings  set  for  November.  The 
legislation  will  make  accessibility  for  the 
handicapped  and  elderly  mandatory  In  the 
D,C.  Subway  System.  The  accessibility  and 
usability  features  of  common  carriers  were 
analyzed — the  bus  and  street  car  systems, 
trains  and  air  transport.  The  major  findings 
will  help  the  policy  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  shape  their  responsibilities 
toward  Including  the  handicapped  In  this 
Nation's  transportation  scheme. 

Recently,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation received  recommendations  from  a 
year  long  study  of  the  public  transportation 
needs  of  the  disabled  All  modes  of  transpor- 
tation were  studied. 

THE    BARTLETT    AWARD 

One  last  remark  To  stimulate  greater  in- 
terest by  all  architects  in  barrier-free  archi- 
tecture, the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects and  the  President's  Committee  are 
making  an  annual  award.  An  outstanding 
example  of  fine  architecture  which  also  ex- 
emplifies accessibility  for  the  disabled  will 
receive  the  Bartlett  Award,  named  In  mem- 
ory of  the  late,  great  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett 
irom  Alaska  who  was  the  Senate  sponsor  of 
Public  Law  90-480.  the  Federal  leglslaUon  on 
barrier-free  design.  I  hope  that  many  of  you 
will  be  competing  for  this  new  award  in  the 
years  to  come. 

During  the  next  several  weeks  we  will  be 
pre.sentlng  this  award  to  the  three  recipi- 
ents of  the  1969  competition  during  the 
workshops  similar  to  this  scheduled  for 
Hartford,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco. 
These  awards  are  going  to  the  architects  of 
the  Boston  City  Hall,  the  San  Diego  Sta- 
dium and  the  Tenneco  Building  in  Houston. 
I  regret  we  are  not  able  to  present  an  award 
during  this  luncheon  to  an  architect  from 
this  region.  Hopefully,  things  will  be  differ- 
ent after  this  workshop  concludes. 


A  JUDICIOUS  JUDGE 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Iowa  has  been  working  in  recent 
years  to  achieve  reform  of  its  lower 
courts.  Like  many  States.  Iowa  has  suf- 
fered from  the  concept  of  part-time 
judges.  Conflicts  of  interest  were,  and 
continue  to  be  a  problem. 

The  municipal  judge  for  Iowa  City. 
Iowa,  the  Honorable  Marion  Neely.  has 
handled  this  dUBQcult  problem  In  a  most 
admirable  manner  under  the  circum- 
stances. Rather  than  duck  the  question 
of  a  twssible  conflict  of  interest  between 
his  duties  as  judge,  his  duties  as  a  pri- 
vate attorney,  and  his  duties  as  the  Re- 
publican county  chairman,  he  faced 
them  forthrightly.  He  made  full  disclo- 
sure of  the  problem,  and  made  certain 
that  appropriate  ofiScials  were  cognizant 
of  the  problems  Involved  before  he  ac- 
cepted the  post. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  of  Novem- 
ber 3.  1969.  editorialized  on  the  judge's 
handling  of  the  problem,  and  I  would 
like  to  add  my  congratulations  for  his 
Fuperb  handling  of  a  mo.st  dlfQcult  sit- 
uation. 


November  IS,  1909 

The  editorial  follows: 

A    JUOGC'S    ViKW 

Does  a  p«wt-tlme  police  Judge  who  Is  also 
Republican  county  chairman  have  a  conflict 
of  Interest?  This  question  was  raised  re- 
cenUy  in  Iowa  City  where  Police  Judge  Ma- 
rlon Neely  is  also  Johnson  county  O.O.P. 
chairman. 

Judge  Neely.  a  lawyer,  had  anticipated  the 
question  when  he  agreed  to  accept  the 
Judgeship  in  1966  One  condition  to  his  ac- 
ceptance, he  set  out  then,  was  that  he  would 
be  permuted  to  work  in  the  party  of  his 
choice.  Iowa  City  officials  agreed  to  the  con- 
dition. Only  this  year,  at  Judge  Neely's  re- 
quest, the  Johnson  County  Bar  association 
checked  into  the  Neely  situation  and  agreed 
there  is  no  conflict  of  interest. 

Judge  Neely  referred  to  these  instances 
In  a  recent  statement  answering  the  ques- 
tion, which  was  raised  by  a  candidate  for 
the  city  council.  He  went  a  step  farther,  sav- 
ing: 

■  Even  though  the  purpose  of  the  allega- 
tion was  to  revive  an  issue  that  had  been 
resolved,  it  does  emphasize  the  necessity  ol 
court  reform  in  Iowa,  for  every  person  with 
Judicial  capacity  below  that  of  district  Judge 
faces  political  attacks  such  as  the  one  in 
the  Instant  situation.  ThU  includes  those 
directly  involved  in  politics  In  Iowa,  such  as 
municipal  court  Judges.  Justices  of  the  peace, 
and  mayors  of  communities  that  have  may- 
or's courts.  And,  of  course,  those  involved 
indirectly  in  the  political  scene,  such  as  po- 
lice court  Judges,  who  have  to  rely  on  ii 
political  appointment  every  two  years.  The 
only  way  to  have  compliance  with  a  rule  that 
takes  all  Judges  out  of  politics  Is  to  enact 
Judicial  reform,  which  proposition  I  have 
long  advocated." 

That's  straight  talk  from  a  Judge  who  is 
on  the  front  firing  line  probably  as  much  or 
more  than  most  because  he  Is  located  in  a 
university  community  where  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  action. 

Iowa  City  Is  a  large  enough  community  to 
have  a  full-time  municipal  Judge,  removed 
from  city  politics.  In  his  four  years  on  the 
bench— as  a  part-time  Judge — Judge  Neelv 
has  raised  the  status  ol  his  court  and  actu- 
ally handles  a  volume  of  work  equal  to  that 
processed  by  full-time  municipal  Judges  in 
Clinton,  which  has  the  same  population, 
and  In  Ames,  which  Is  smaller.  He  Is  right 
Judicial  reform,  especially  on  the  lower  court 
level.  Is  overdue  In  Iowa. 


STUDENTS  AT  ORAL  ROBERTS  UNI- 
VERSITY JOIN  IN  PRAYERS  FOR 
PEACE— HAWKS  AND  DOVES 
UNITE  IN  PRAYER  RATHER  THAN 
PICKET    WITH    PLACARDS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

op    W*ST    VISGtNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
students  on  camptises  across  the  land 
participated  in  pro  and  con  demonstra- 
tions on  the  Vietnam  conflict,  the  youth 
of  Oral  Roberts  University,  Tulsa,  Okla., 
united  in  prayer. 

These  students,  like  those  elsewhere, 
desire  peace.  However,  rather  than  carry 
placards,  they  placed  their  faith  In  God 
and  asked  His  guidance  In  bringing  a 
Just  settlement. 

This  is  a  new  institution  of  liigher 
learning,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing its  first  class  in  1965  and  also 
its  first  graduating  class  In  1969. 


November  18,  1969 


Mr.  President,  the  Tulsa  Tribune  of 

October    15    contains    a   story    entitled 

ORU  Students  Pray  for  Peace."  I  aak 

unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 

printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ORU  Stxtdbnts  Prat  roR  Peace — Doves  and 

Hawks   Alike 

(By  Bob  Foresman) 

Oral  Roberts  University  has  both  hawks 
and  doves  but  today  virtually  all  are  pray- 
ing for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Vietna- 
mese War. 

They  are  stopi3lng  to  pray  Instead  of 
i)icketlng  with  placards  as  is  being  done  at 
many  campuses. 

The  moratorium  was  officially  noted  at  the 
10  a.m.  chapel  which  Is  compulsory  for  the 
882  students.  They  gathered  quietly  at  the 
Learning  Resources  Building  auditorium  to 
tne  strains  of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic." 

As  the  students  sat  waiting  for  the  pro- 
t:r.im  to  begin,  they  quietly  sang  the  words 
to  the  old  ClvU  War  hymn. 

The  Rev.  Bob  Stamps.  Methodist  minister 
.ind  university  chaplain,  quietly  stepped  to 
the  podium  and  said  he  would  lead  a  re- 
bponslve  prayer  In  which,  at  Intervals,  stu- 
dents would  reply  with  the  words,  "We  Im- 
plore You.  God  of  Peace." 

Mr.  Stamps  termed  today  a  "great  day  for 
ORU's  campus." 

It  U  one  of  the  highlights  of  a  four-day 
cultural  Emphasis  Week  which  will  be  cU- 
maxed  on  Thtu^day  by  dedication  of  the  new 
Avenue  of  Flags  leading  Into  the  campus 
from  Lewis  Avenue. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  American  flag, 
the  new  Oral  Roberts  University  flag,  the 
Oklahoma  flag  and  the  Christian  flag  will 
•le  hoisted  together  with  those  of  20  naUona 
which  have  students  attending  the  unlver- 
-ity. 

Mr.  Stamps  asked  the  students  to  cast 
•heir  eyes  to  God  and  relax  and  let  the 
.spirit  of   peace  go  through  them. 

Usually  our  prayers  are  much  too  small 
but  today  we  are  great. 

■  Our  dreams  of  faith  are  large."  he  began. 

Speclflcally  he  asked  God  to  grant  wisdom 
-.0  President  Nixon  and  other  national  lead- 
ers. 

He  also  prayed  for  the  salvation  of  the  45.- 

000  American  "boys"  who  have  given  their 
lives  In  the  struggle    He  also  prayed  for  the 

hundreds  of  thousands'  of  enemy  soldiers 
who  hawe  given  their  lives. 

.\fter  each  prayer  the  students  would  in- 
tone "we  Implore  you,  God  of  peace." 

Mr.  Stamps  asked  the  Lord  to  grant  wis- 
dom to  the  ParU  negotiators  who  are  at- 
tempting to  settle  the  war. 

■Bring   peace    to   our   campuses,   bring   an 

1  nd  to  war." 

The  students  sat  In  absolute  silence  ex- 
cept for  the  responses.  A  few  were  visibly 
iiKived. 

.^fter  the  program,  which  Included  a  panel 
liiscusElon  by  women  of  several  ethnic  groups 
.'eeklng  universal  understanding,  the  stu- 
■ients  filed  out  of  the  hall  and  went  to  classes. 

Many  Instructors  abandoned  their  lectures 
•  nd  students  held  open  discussions  on  the 
Vietnam  situation. 

Bob  Goodwin,  Tulsa  senior,  president  of 
•he  Student  Senate,  asked  each  student  to 
.■^pend  a  portion  of  the  day  In  prayer. 

Afterward  he  said  that  he  did  not  object 
to  boisterous  meetings  and  placard-carrying 
f«n  other  campuses 

•'We  don't  do  that  sort  of  thing  here." 

Goodwin  said  the  student  body  at  ORU 
is  one  m  aUeglance  "first  to  God  and  next  to 
country." 
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THE    EVER-PRESENT   PROBLEM    OF 
KEEPING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 


HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18.  1969 

Mr,  HOUnELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 29  the  attention  of  this  body  was 
directed  toward  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  29  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  reported  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  a  strong  State  role  in  regulating 
safety  standards  for  nuclear  power- 
plants.  The  article  reported  upon  testi- 
mony presented  on  October  28  by  John 
Nassikas,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  in  an  appearance  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  of 
which  I  am  chairman.  These  hearings 
currently  being  held  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee concern  the  environmental  effects 
of  producing  electric  power. 

I  personally  was  very  surprised  on  the 
morning  of  October  29  to  read  the  refer- 
enced article  since  I  had  listened  ver>' 
carefully  to  Chairman  Nassikas.  I  found 
that  the  article  created  exactly  the  oppo- 
site impression  of  the  one  I  had  received 
from  listening  to  Mr.  Nassikas'  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  Nassikas  had  returned  to  the 
committee  hearings  on  October  29  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  his  testimony, 
and  I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  ask  him  to  comment  upon  the  Impres- 
sion created  by  the  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  In  brief,  Mr.  Nassikas  stated 
that  the  article  was  incorrect.  He  reiter- 
ated his  view  that  the  regulation  of  nu- 
clear powerplants  should  continue  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  stated  his  belief  that  on  the  basis  of 
his  own  knowledge  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  there  has  been  Federal  preemption 
of  this  field  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 
In  order  to  "set  the  record  straight 
once  more,"  I  am  furnishing  for  the 
Record  an  extract  of  the  transcript  of 
the  Joint  Committee  hearings  contain- 
ing the  portion  of  the  discussion  which 
centered  about  this  issue  on  the  morning 
of  October  29.  In  fairness  to  the  Post.  I 
should  say  that  on  the  morning  of 
October  30  there  appeared  a  small  para- 
graph in  correction  of  their  October  29 
article. 
The  extract  follows: 

Extract  From   Hearings   Before   the   Joint 

COMMITTEK    ON    ATOMIC    ENERGT    ON    OCTO- 
BER 29,  1969,  ON  "Environmental  Effects 
OF  Producing  Electric  Power" 
Mr.  Nassikas.  WTiatever  I  may  have  stated 
yesterday  In  reply  to  questions  or  In  my  pre- 
pared testimony,  I  am  certain  that  no  In- 
ference reasonably  could  be  derived  that  I 
would  in  any  way  suggest  taking  away  from 
the   Atomic   Energy    Commission    Its   estab- 
lished powers  over  the  areas  of  radiological 
effects  In  relation  to  safety  and  health. 

In  Other  words,  we  know  that  this  par- 
ticular question,  that  Is,  whether  or  not  there 
Is  Federal  pre-emption  of  this  area.  Is  before 
the  court  In  the  Minnesota  cases. 

I  did  not  in  any  part  of  my  testimony  refer 
to  the  Minnesota  cases  by  inference  or  other- 
wise, nor  was  there  any  intention  to  attempt 
to  erode  the  established  authority  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
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To  the  contrary,  I  speclflcally  and  positively 
stated  that  I  thought  this  should  continue 
to  be  In  the  Federal  realm  and  I  can't  forecast 
what  the  court  will  do,  but  1  would  think 
that  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  act  and 
Its  experience  that  there  has  been  Federal 
pre-emption  of  this  field  and.  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy,  properly  so. 

Chairman  Holifield.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  statement. 

The  problem  Is  not  quite  as  newsworthy 
as  If  he  had  made  an  opposite  statement  but. 
nevertheless.  It  does  set  the  record  straight. 

Representative  Mat,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank 
you. 

May  I  say  before  I  pose  a  question  to  Chair- 
man Nassikas  that  after  the  meeting  yester- 
day, Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  called  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  press  and  he  put  specific  ques- 
tions to  me  as  to  what  my  Interpretation  was 
of  what  you  said  on  this. 

At  least  you  and  I  understood  what  you 
were  saying  because  I  said  exactly  what  you 
have  said,  that  this  was  the  general  thrust 
and  tenor  of  your  remarks. 

I,  too,  get  sometimes  confused  on  people 
who  sit  and  listen  to  the  same  thing  and 
come  out  with  several  different  Interpreta- 
tions. 

Mr.  NASSIKAS.  Thank  you.  Mrs.  May. 

I  never  have  claimed  to  be  always  right 
but  I  trv  to  be  clear. 


B'NAI   B'RITH   MESSENGER'S   TRIB- 
UTE TO  SENATOR  MURPHY 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  B'nal  B'rith  Mes- 
senger of  October  31.  1969,  an  independ- 
ent newspaper  published  in  Los  An- 
geles, contains  an  editorial  attesting  to 
what  many  of  us  in  the  Senate  have 
known  for  some  time:  that  George 
Murphy  is  a  Senator  with  a  deep  sense 
of  compassion  which  has  earned  him  the 
friendship  of  his  colleagues  and  the  re- 
spect of  the  State  he  represents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Unitt 

The  basic  philosophy  of  the  majority  of 
the  Zionist  community  in  the  United  States 
has  long  been  that  Israel  and  Jewry  have 
friends  In  both  political  parties. 

Thus,  In  days  gone  by,  both  the  Tafts  and 
the  Wagners  spoke  their  praises  and  trans- 
lated their  words  into  support  for  the  Jewish 
State. 

Thus,  major  Zionist  groups  In  recent  years 
have  heard  from  the  Humphreys  and  the 
Nlxons.    the    Dirksens    and    the    Kennedys. 

No  greater  proof  of  the  Zionist  theory  has 
ever  been  offered  than  that  of  the  past  week- 
end at  the  Jewish  National  Fund's  annual 
conference. 

There.  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan.  Sen.  George 
Murphy  and  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  stood  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  behind  the  State  of  Israel. 
It  was  a  display  of  unity  that  many  In  the 
Jewish  conununlty  would  call  "rare."  but  In 
reality,  it  was  a  reaffirmation  of  a  basic  fact 
of  American  political  life.  In  both  parties, 
among  those  who  may  differ  on  a  multitude 
of  other  issues.  Israel  has  friends. 
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It  Is  a  fact  that  too  many  of  the  so-called 
Jewish  communal  leaders  overlook  each  No- 
vember as  they  paint  themselves  Into  polit- 
ical corners.  They  permit  the  phrase  "antl- 
Semltlc"  to  be  used  liberally  In  the  Jewish 
community  to  describe  any  candidate  whose 
views  may  be  more  conservative  than  theirs. 

Thus,  our  phones  ring  every  election  time 
with  denunciations  of  conservative  candi- 
dates, Sam  Yorty,  our  callers  would  tell  us. 
la  an  anti-Semite.  This  Is  the  Sam  Yorty 
who  led  the  way  In  his  campaign  against 
Hitler  In  the  late  1930s.  It  cost  him  an  elec- 
tion. It's  the  same  Sam  Yorty  who  has 
three  times  rlslted  Israel  and  who  has  ap- 
pointed more  Jewish  city  commlssoners  than 
all  his  predecessors  combined. 

Thus,  our  callers  denounced  George  Mur- 
phy as  an  anti-Semite.  This  is  the  same 
George  Murphy  who  has  endeared  himself 
to  many  for  his  devotion  to  the  Jewish  aged. 
This  Is  the  same  George  Murphy  who  has, 
without  prodding,  taken  up  the  cudgels  for 
Russian  Jewry  and  has  been  a  leader,  not  a 
follower.  In  Ihe  United  States  Senate  In  his 
support  of  the  Jewish  State. 

Thus  our  callers  condemned  Ronald  Rea- 
gan, a  man  who  once  slept  all  night  In  a  car 
rather  than  register  at  a  hotel  which  did 
not  accept  Jews.  This  Is  the  same  Ronald 
Reagan  who  needed  no  second  Invitation  to 
OKpress -Ms  positive  viewpoints  on  the  State 
of  Israel. 

Our  callers  have  scathed  Richard  Nixon 
as  an  anti-Semite.  They  have  tarred  Barry 
Goldwater  with  this  brush.  They  have  never 
been  able  to  face  an  American  truth,  that  to 
be  a  conservative  Is  not  to  be  an  anti-Semite. 
They  have  never  been  able  to  really  acknowl- 
edge that  anti-Semitism  lurks  at  the  ex- 
tremes of  both  the  right  and  the  left  and 
that  conservatives  are  no  more  extremists 
tlian  are  liberals;. 

Yes.  the  lato  Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  and 
the  late  Sen.  Robert  Wagner  could  find  a 
unity  of  purpose  and  a  unity  of  spirit  In 
their  support  of  a  Jewish  State  In  Palestine. 
The  late  Sen.  Dlrksen  and  the  late  John  P. 
Kennedy  could,  with  vigor,  praise  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  community  for  its  accomplish- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  creation  and  the 
survival  of  that  State 

What  happpened  Sunday  at  the  JNP  con- 
ference was  a  reaffirmation  of  the  principle 
that  Israel  has  many  friends  In  both  of  our 
great  major  political  parties,  a  fact  which 
all  of  us  should  remember. 


HON.    ARMISTEAD    I.    SELDEN     JR 
HONORED    AT    LIVINGSTON    UNI- 
VERSITY 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OP    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  18,   1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr,  Speaker  recently  a 
former  colleague  of  ours  was  honored  In 
my  home  State  by  having  a  public  bulld- 
inR  dedicated  in  his  honor. 

The  former  member  of  our  Alabama 
legislative  delegation  for  some  16  years, 
our  esteemed  friend,  the  Honorable  Arm- 
istead  I.  Selden.  Jr..  was  singularly  hon- 
ored by  Livingston  University  in  the 
recent  dedicaUon  of  their  Armistead  I. 
Selden  junior  hall. 

Former  Congressman  Selden  is  no 
stranger  to  university  campuses.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  the 
South  at  Sewanee.  Tenn.,  and  holds  a 
law  degree  from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. 

As  you  will  all  remember,  Mr.  Selden 
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served  with  much  distinction  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  In 
addition  to  his  very  active  participation 
in  committee  work,  he  was  also  an  offi- 
cial U.S.  delegate  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference  during 
1957-1959.  He  distinguished  himself  as 
an  outstanding  authority  on  Central  and 
South  American  issues  by  heading  special 
congressional  studies  on  the  Panama 
problem  in  1963. 

I  believe  that  former  Congressman 
Selden  can  be  considered  an  expert  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  is  certainly  well- 
quallfled  to  discuss  a  subject  which  con- 
tinues to  receive  both  nationwide  and 
worldwide  attention,  that  is,  the  effort 
presently  underway  by  some  to  efTect  the 
immediate  and  unconditional  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 

These  remarks  are  extremely  timely, 
and  as  one  who  steadfastly  supports  the 
position  of  our  former  colleague.  I  wish 
to  make  this  excellent  speech  available 
to  my  colleagues.  I  am  sure  that  no  mat- 
ter what  your  particular  position  might 
be  that  you  will  find  his  statement  of 
considerable  interest. 

The  speech  follows: 

Remarks  or  Hon.  Armistead  I    Selden,  Jr  , 

AT    LrVINCSTON    UNIVERSITY 

To  say  that  It's  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  be  here  on  this  occasion  would  be  perhaps 
the  understatement  of  my  entire  public  ca- 
reer. This  has  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  honors 
that  anyone  could  hope  for — to  have  a  public 
structure  named  for  him  during  his  lifetime. 
That  this  structure  Is  a  building  dedicated 
to  the  molding  of  an  informed  citizenry 
makes  me  especially  grateful  and  humble. 

To  President  Deloney.  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees, the  state  legislature,  particularly  Repre- 
.■^entatlve  Prultt  and  Manley,  and  to  all  who 
played  a  part  in  the  naming  of  this  dormi- 
tory, I  am  deeply  Indebted. 

During  the  sixteen  years  I  had  the  honor 
of  representing  this  county  and  district  In 
the  United  States  Congress,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  work  closely  with  the  leaders  of  this 
institution,  this  community,  and  this  coun- 
ty. And  while  my  contributions  were  small 
Indeed.  I.  too,  am  extremely  proud  of  the 
progress  that  hsis  been  made  and  the  fact 
that  my  name  will  be  associated  by  future 
generations  with  that  progress 

I  suggested  to  Dr.  Deloney  when  he  In- 
formed me  of  today's  activities  that  perhaps 
It  might  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  make 
the  dedicatory  speech.  When  he  assured  me 
that  I  would  be  expected  to  do  so.  I  con- 
cluded there  would  be  no  more  timely  oc- 
casion than  today  to  discuss  on  the  campus 
of  an  Institution  of  higher  learning  a  sub- 
ject that  at  this  very  moment  Is  receiving 
both  nationwide  and  worldwide  attention.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  efforts  presently  un- 
derway by  some  in  Washington  and  in  other 
parts  of  our  nation  to  bring  about  an  Im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  all  United  States 
forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

I'm  certain  I  need  not  remind  this  audi- 
ence that  since  the  United  States  was 
launched  by  World  War  II  into  a  position  of 
world  leadership,  our  nation  has  expended 
vast  resources  and  manpower  in  an  effort  to 
stop  the  spread  of  International  Com- 
munism. 

The  Marshall  Plan,  the  Korean  conflict, 
numerous  Berlin  crises,  vast  expenditures 
of  foreign  aid.  even  vaster  expenditures  on 
military  manpower  and  equipment,  the 
Cuban  confrontation,  the  war  in  Vietnam — 
all  have  been  efforts  to  combat  tremendous 
pressures  exerted  by  the  forces  of  interna- 
tional Commimlsm  on  the  United  States  and 
on  our  allies. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  people  erf  our 
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Nation  are  weary  of  these  burdens  and  are 
continually  searching  for  some  way  to  achieve 
world  peace  and  thereby  lighten  the  load  we 
necessarily  have  had  to  shoulder.  There  are 
those  who  feel  we  should  draw  back  our  lines 
of  defense  and  discontinue  our  efforts  to  aid 
these  nations  who  wish  to  remain  free  but 
cannot  do  so  without  our  help.  There  are 
others  who  feel  that  events  transpiring  with- 
in the  Communist  world  will  bring  about  .1 
conflict  of  such  magnitude  among  the  Cimi- 
munlst  nations  that  the  Internationa)  Com- 
munist movement  will  no  longer  be  a  threat 

Unfortunately,  both  these  views  are  un- 
realistic. To  abandon  our  friends  would  only 
strengthen  our  enemies,  move  the  front  lines 
of  our  enemies  closer  to  our  own  shores,  .ind 
possibly  make  Inevitable  a  direct  confronta- 
tion with  Soviet-Slno  military  forces. 

Also,  while  the  Communist  nations  .ire 
having  problems  both  internally  and  among 
themselves,  a  war  that  will  Irreconcilably  spht 
the  two  most  powerful  Communist  nations 
and  forever  rend  asunder  the  principal  fao- 
tlons  of  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment— such  a  war,  regardless  of  how  much 
we  may  desire  it.  docs  not  appear  as  a  rea- 
sonable likelihood  today. 

So  no  matter  how  hard  we  may  wish  for  a 
simple  solution,  we  can  never  afford  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  still  such  .i 
thing  as  the  International  Communist  move- 
ment. Its  threat  to  democratic  forms  of  bov- 
ernmenls  continues  to  be  real,  whether  the 
threat  is  of  the  Soviet  and  satellite  varietv 
or  of  the  more  extreme  Chinese  variety  Be- 
tween these  two  parent  poles  of  influence  111 
the  world  Communist  movement,  there  is  i.tt 
that  much  difference,  particularly  in  terms 
of  the  threat  they  still  pose  to  our  Interests 
throughout  the  world. 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  at  thi- 
very  moment  there  are  seekers  of  "that  sim- 
ple solution,"  who  are  urging  "peace  .i' 
once"  In  Vietnam  with  the  immediate  re- 
moval of  all  American  forces.  Yet,  despite 
the  desire  to  end  a  costly  and  unpopul.ir 
war,  can  we  in  this  nation  afford  to  run  up 
the  white  flag  in  Vietnam,  abandon  the 
South  Vietnamese,  and  Ignore  the  sacrifices 
that  have  been  made  by  tens  of  thousanri- 
of  Americans  who  have  been  killed  •  r 
wounded  in  an  effort  to  protect  the  right 
of  people  to  -select  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment^ This.  In  effect,  would  be  thf 
abandonment  of  those  awesome  responsibil- 
ities that  world  leadership  has  thrust  upon 
the  United  States  in  this  critical  stage  1  : 
history. 

It  was  the  philosopher  Santayana  who 
said  "He  who  forgets  the  past  is  condemned 
to  relive  it  "  With  this  in  mind  It  migh-. 
be  well  this  morning  to  recall  that  thlrtv 
years  ago.  so-called  peace  activists,  perhaps 
with  great  sincerity,  demonstrated  In  Lon- 
don. The  result  of  those  demonstrations 
was  the  encouragement  of  Adolph  Hitler 
In  his  belief  that  the  Western  democracies 
would  surrender  rather  than  stand  firm 
against  aggression 

Thirty  years  ago.  the  London  Times  argueu 
in  its  editorials  that  Hitler  and  Mussolm: 
were  not  really  making  unreasonable  terri- 
torial demands  on  their  neighbors — and  m 
Berlin  and  Rome,  those  editorials  were  read 
and  understood  to  represent  British  Inten- 
tions not  to  resist  aggression. 

Thirty  years  ago.  students  at  a  leading 
British  University  voted  that  they  would  no: 
carry  arms  in  defense  of  their  country,  am; 
observers  in  foreign  capitals  mistakenly 
concluded  that  the  English  had  no  will  Ij 
resist  aggre.sslon 

TtAl  was  three  decades  ago  Looking  back 
we  now  know  that  the  actions  ol  these  Brit- 
ish peace-now-at-any-prlce  advocates  led  : 
the   dangerous    miscalculations    that    finally 
precipitated  World  War  II. 

And  today  despite  the  s.ncerity  of  maiiv 
of  those  who  advocate  and  demonstrate  '.'■' 
this   country    tor    peace-now-ai-any-price.    I 
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am  convinced  that  the  Communist  world 
can  only  be  misled  as  to  America's  will  to  re- 
sist aggression  by  their  activities. 

The  salient  historical  fact  ignored  by  the 
governments  of  Britain  and  France  In  the 
nineteen  thirties  was  their  responsibility  as 
world  leaders,  and  Into  this  vacuum  of  ab- 
dicated responsibility  moved  the  aggressor 
states.  Ultimately  World  War  II,  with  Its  mas- 
sive destruction  and  loss  of  lives,  came  to 
pass — a  war  in  which  my  generation  and  the 
generations  of  many  of  you  here  today  found 
it  necessary  to  participate. 

"I  have  brought  back,"  said  Neville  Cham- 
berlain, stepping  from  his  plane  after  meet- 
ing with  Hitler  and  Mussolini  at  Munich,  "I 
have  brought  back  peace  in  our  time." 

Yet,  a  year  and  a  half  later  the  world  was 
engulfed  in  the  bloodiest  war  In  human  his- 
tory. 

What,  then  are  the  lessons  to  be  gained 
for  that  terrible  experience? 

What  are  the  lessons  applicable  to  our 
time? 

None,  say  the  doves,  the  "peace  In  our 
time"  spokesmen  of  the  late  1960's.  These 
advocates  of  American  disengagement  from 
any  confrontation  with  Communist  aggres- 
sion argue  that  the  United  States  has  no 
risht  or  obligation,  legal  or  moral,  to  aid  In 
the  defense  of  Vietnam- — or,  in  fact,  any 
other  nation. 

"We  cannot  be  policemen  for  the  world." 
they  argue.  And.  Indeed,  the  question  arlsee: 
If  riot  the  United  States,  what  nation  can  be 
a  force  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  international  law  In  the  face  of  con- 
tinued Communist  aggression,  from  Prague 
to  Southeast  Asia? 

Unfortunately,  the  United  Nations — upwn 
whom  we  placed  so  much  hope — has  proven 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  maintaining  Inter- 
national law,  order,  and  peace.  This  fact 
leads  Inevitably  to  the  moral — and  practi- 
cal— choice:  C^n  and  should  the  United 
States  withdraw  Its  Influence  and  strength 
from  areas  throughout  the  world  where  ag- 
gressive Communism  threatens? 

Can  we  withdraw  as  did  the  British  and 
French  Into  splendid  isolation.  Ignoring  the 
i.ict  that  even  If  there  is  no  policeman  for 
ihe  world,  international  lawlessness  still 
persists. 

Considering  this,  would  such  withdrawal 
be  right?  Would  it  be  moral?  To  be  sure,  the 
.ireument  Is  raised  that  our  Interest  In  Vlet- 
n:Lm  is  not  wholly  selfless. 

We  have,  say  our  critics,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, a  selfish  stake  In  the  Vietnam  war. 

But  that  argument  merely  states  the  ob- 
vious. Of  course.  It  Is  to  our  self  Interest  to 
defend  any  allied  nation  against  aggressive 
Communism. 

"Ask  not  for  whom  the  bell  tolls,"  Ernest 
Hemingway  quoted  the  poet  Donne  at  the 
height  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  "It  tolls  for 
thee."  His  point  was  clear:  The  struggle  for 
the  freedom  and  self-determination  of  any 
people  affects  all  people. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
Is  legally  or  morally  obligated  to  take  sides 
in  every  international  controversy.  But  It 
does  mean  that  there  are  those  areas  of 
i-hallenge  and  confrontation  in  which  no 
rreat  and  free  nation — if  it  wishes  to  remain 
tzreat  and  free — can  avoid  risk  and  respon- 
sibility. 

Ultimately.  Britain,  Prance,  and  the  free 
West  had  to  face  up  to  the  totalitarian  threat 
of  the  1930's.  But  the  overwhelming  evidence 
"f  the  times  has  made  clear  the  fact  that  If 
Hitler,  Mussolini  and  Imperial  Japan  had 
been  confronted  earlier.  If  they  had  been 
.stopped  by  a  firm  stand  on  the  part  of 
Western  Democracies,  World  War  II,  the 
bloodiest  war  of  all  times,  might  well  have 
been  prevented. 

But  there  was  the  morality  of  Neville 
Chamberlain— sincere  as  he  might  have 
been — in   purchasing   what  he   thought  was 
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peace   at   the  cost  of   Czechoslovakia's  self- 
determination  In  1938. 

And  what  would  have  been  the  morality  of 
the  United  States,  If  In  1946  we  had  pur- 
chased peace  from  aggressive  communism,  at 
the  cost  of  Turkish  and  Greek  self-deter- 
mination? 

Or  the  morality  of  "peace  in  our  time"  had 
President  Harry  Truman  surrendered  West 
Berlin  In  1948 — or  stood  still  while  Com- 
munist forces  overran  South  Korea  In  1950? 
Or  what  would  we  have  had  to  say  about 
the  morality  of  President  EXwlght  Elsenhower 
had  he  not  stood  firm  in  the  Middle  East 
following  the  Communist-backed  coup  In 
Iraq? 

Moral  judgment.  In  a  historical  context.  Is 
always  difficult.  But  of  this,  despite  America's 
chronic  critics,  we  may  be  sure.  No  nation 
in  world  history  ever  before  concluded  a 
major  war,  as  we  did  In  1945,  with  as  great 
power  and  pre-eminence  throughout  the 
world. 

Had  the  United  States  been  the  Interna- 
tional villain  described  by  our  Communist 
enemies  and  other  critics,  we  could  easily 
have  used  that  power  and  pre-eminence — 
which  Included  overwhelming  military  and 
economic  might,  supported  by  a  monopoly  of 
nuclear  weapons,  to  shape  the  world  to  our 
will.  Instead,  we  developed  the  most  generous 
policy  any  great  nation  ever  employed  In 
dealing  with  conquered  nations  and  weak- 
ened nations.  We  did  not  plunder  the  world. 
On  the  contrary,  the  United  States  launched 
the  greatest  program  of  support^nd  aid  to 
other  nations  ever  devised. 

We  rebuilt  Europe — and  sent  billions  in 
resources  and  aid  to  other  countries  of  the 
world,  including  even  our  former  enemies. 

Was  there  a  selfish  interest  involved  In  our 
actions?  Is  there  a  selfish  Interest  Involved 
in  our  continued  support  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  against  Communist 
attacks? 

Again,  I  say:  Yes — that  is  the  motive  of 
self  interest  that  arises  from  an  honest  and 
enlightened  recognition  of  the  fact  that — to 
paraphrase  Donne — "so  long  as  the  freedom 
of  any  people  Is  diminished,  ours  Is 
diminished." 

We  have  fought  In  Vietnam — and  Amer- 
icans are  In  Vietnam  today — not  because  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  Is  pure  and 
perfect. 

Indeed,  we  aided  the  dictator  Stalin  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  certainly  not  because  his 
Communist  regime  was  pure — but  because 
had  we  not  helped  him.  the  shadow  of  Naz- 
ism might  well  have  engulfed  the  world. 

And  today.  In  Vietnam,  our  withdrawal 
from  that  country — as  is  being  urged  by  the 
modem  echoes  of  Neville  Chamberlain — will 
not  bring  peace  In  our  time.  It  will  simply 
lengthen  the  shadow  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion throughout  the  world. 

It  win  set  the  stage — as  did  the  British  and 
French  disengagement  from  confrontation  In 
Munich  In  1938 — for  an  even  more  ominous 
confrontation  at  a  later  time. 

Thus,  "get  out  of  Vietnam — at  any  price" 
Is  not  an  argument  for  peace  and  morality.  It 
is  an  argument  for  the  easy,  simplistic  way 
to  avoid  the  responsibility  that  falls  upon 
the  United  States  as  the  leading  nation  of 
the  West  and  the  shield  of  Western  freedom. 
To  avoid  that  responsibility — to  Ignore  the 
lessons  of  the  recent  past — and  to  lead  an 
agresslve  world  force  into  reckless  future  ac- 
tion based  on  miscalculations — that  wotild 
be  the  greatest  immorality. 

"I  have  brought  back  "peace  In  our  time.'  " 
said  the  British  prime  minister  31  years  rffeo. 
Let  us  hope  that  no  American  President  will 
ever  bring  back  to  the  American  people  such 
a  peace — a  peace  purchased  at  the  prlc%of 
respect  of  International  law  and  national 
security. 

In  expressing  these  views  here  this  morn- 
ing. I  do  so  confident  that  the  great  majority 
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of  students  on  this  and  other  campuses 
throughout  Alabama  look  to  and  work 
toward  a  future  in  which  the  frontiers  of 
freedom  are  safeguarded  not  only  here  In 
America,  but  wherever  In  the  world  men  and 
women  desire  to  remain  free. 

For  that,  after  all.  Is  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  an  educational  system  In  a  free  society — 
to  preserve  as  Jefferson  wrote,  "the  blessings 
of  liberty  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

And  so  on  this  occasion  we  dedicate  a 
building — a  dedication  for  which  I  cannot 
find  words  to  express  my  heartfelt  apprecia- 
tion. But  I  would  hope  that  in  the  days  and 
years  ahead  those  who  reside  within  these 
walls  will  dedicate  themselves  to  something 
much  more  important — a  dedication  of  those 
who  live  and  study  here  to  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples of  a  great  Institution,  a  free  society 
and  a  great  nation. 


DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  EDITORIAL 
ON  AGNEWS  ATTACK  ON  TV  NET- 
W^ORKS 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  •while  all  of 
us  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  un- 
settled by  television  coverage  of  news 
events,  we  should  find  far  more  unset- 
tling the  implications  of  Vice  President 
Agnew's  attack  on  the  television  net- 
works and  their  commentators. 

Constructive  criticism  and  independent 
coverage  by  all  the  news  media  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  proper  functioning  of 
American  democracy. 

I  hope  that  the  networks  will  not  feel 
obliged  to  trim  their  coverage  and  com- 
ments to  suit  Grovernment  officials. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  an  astute  and  comprehen- 
sive editorial  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
issue  of  November  15,  1969  is  set  forth 
below: 

No  honest  man  could  deny  that  he  has 
occasionally  seethed  In  his  chair,  from  Wme 
to  time,  because  of  a  peculiar  twitch  of 
Walter  Cronklte's  mustache  or  the  arch 
of  David  Brinklcy's  brow  or  because  a  com- 
ment seemed  biased  or  unintelligent.  By 
the  same  token,  we  in  the  printed  news 
media  know  we  give  our  readers  cause  for 
righteous  indignation  from  time  to  time. 
And  because  we  know  this — because  we 
are  sensitive  to  the  power  of  the  "media" — 
we  know  that  the  average  citizen  is  tempted 
to  accept  what  Vice  President  Agnew  said 
about  television  as  the  whole  truth  We 
know,  too,  that  because  of  our  obvious 
vested  interest  in  the  First  Amendment,  our 
reactions  are  suspect. 

Yet  the  vice  president's  argument  was  so 
beguiling,  so  deceptive  and  so  daneerous 
that  it  must  be  answered  forthrlghtly.  Of 
course  there  are  abuses.  Of  course  the  enor- 
mous power  of  television  must  be  watched. 
Of  course  the  public  character  of  the  air- 
waves and  the  licensing  process  puts  them 
in  a  situation  different  from  that  of  news- 
papers. 

But  Is  the  exercise  of  the  obligation  to 
report  and  analyze  critically  really  the  dan- 
ger the  vice  president  conceives  it  to  be? 
He  complains  of  the  treatment  given  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  recent  Vietnam  speech.  If  we 
are  to  believe  Mr  Nixon,  however — or  Mr. 
Agnew  himself,  for  that  matter— the  Presi- 
dent has  succeeded  rather  well  in  mobilizing 
his   "silent   majority."   In   other  words,   de- 
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spite  what  Averell  Harrlman  or  Marvin 
Kalb  may  have  said  about  the  speech.  It  got 
through  to  the  people. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Nixon  knows  better  than  any- 
one that  the  astute  poUUclan,  using  televi- 
sion without  *he  Intrusion  of  critical  ques- 
tioners, has  great  power  to  manipulate  public 
opinion.  Is  It  not  better  to  have  a  critical 
panel  reviewing  the  President's  speech,  rais- 
ing questions,  than  to  have  It  accepted  in 
Its  entirety?  We  will  have  foolish  and  even 
dishonest  newsmen.  Just  as  we  will  have 
foolish  and  dishonest  public  ofHclals.  The  one 
serves  as  a  check  on  the  other. 

Were  It  not  for  critical  reporting — free  of 
Intimidation — there  would  be  no  counter- 
weight to  the  power  of  the  presidency.  Any 
President  ocoaslonally  wishes  the  critics  In 
the  press  would  go  away.  But  In  a  free  so- 
ciety, a  public  official  has  to  take  his  chances 
with  criticism. 

Mr.  AgnewTs  attack  on  the  critical  com- 
ments by  former  Ambassador  Harrlman  is 
particularly  revealing.  This  Is  no  mere  com- 
mentator, but  a  man  who  has  served  his 
country  far  longer  and  with  far  more  dis- 
tinction than  Splro  Agnew.  Mr.  Agnew's  dis- 
missal of  his  patient  service  at  the  Paris 
peace  conference  Is  gratuitously  Insulting, 
especially  since  Mr  Harrtman's  successor  at 
Pjrls!  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  has  had  the  same 
Ti-usthaWng  experience. 

Should  Mr.  Harrlman  be  consigned  to  si- 
lence because  he  did  not  achieve  success  In 
the  Paris  negotiations?  We  think  his  testi- 
mony Is  rather  useful.  It  would  be  useful, 
after  any  presidential  address  on  Vietnam, 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Harrlman,  or  a  Oeorge 
Kennan,  or  a  Senator  Pulbrlght.  The  com- 
ment need  not  be  taken  as  the  whole  truth, 
but  It  helps  to  balance  the  kind  of  one-sided 
report  the  President  Is  prone  to  give  In  Jus- 
tifying his  position. 

No  less  Is  under  attack  from  Vice  President 
Agnew  than  tiie  role  of  criticism  In  a  demo- 
cratic society.  He  would  shut  off  the  com- 
mentators' right  to  criticize  a  presidential 
address,  and  be  would  dismiss  the  televised 
comments  of  an  experienced  diplomat  such 
as  Averell  Harrlman.  Who.  then,  is  quallfled 
to  question  the  President? 

Vice  President  Agnew's  performance  be- 
comes dally  more  incredible.  He  has  set  out 
on  a  concerted — and  it  would  appear  cyni- 
cal— attempt  to  discredit  dissent,  despite  his 
Up  service  to  that  right.  He  is  ready,  by  his 
own  testimony,  to  polarize  American  opin- 
ion. 

It  Is  a  strange  performance  from  a  member 
of  an  administration  pledged  to  "bring  us 
together"  and  to  persuading  us  to  "lower  our 
voices."  Now,  the  watchword,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  the  vice  president,  seems  to  be 
"sit  down  and  shut  up.  " 


WHO  SPEAKS  FOR  THE  SILENT 
MINORITY  IN  VIETNAM? 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP   CA1.IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
speak  for  what  they  want  to  believe  is 
the  silent  majority  but  few  speak  for 
the  very  real  silent  minority,  our  black 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 

They  bleed,  they  die,  and  hunger  for 
home  but  their  voices  are  not  really 
heard.  They  ask  such  questions  as  these : 
How  fair  was  the  draft  board  that  tapped 
me  on  the  shoulder  and  sent  me  away? 
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Am  I  in  Vietnam  only  because  I  am 
black  and  poor? 

Is  there  no  soimd  of  my  voice  in  high 
places  where  policy  is  made  and  destiny 
determined,  in  the  President's  Cabinet 
or  at  the  Pentagon? 

He  hardly  had  an  opportunity  to  raise 
such  questions  in  unfamiliar  and  often 
unfriendly  induction  centers  nor  would 
the  answers  have  satisfied  him. 

The  statistics,  had  he  known  them, 
would  have  revealed:  Had  he  come  from 
Mississippi,  the  odds  he  would  face  a 
Negro  member  on  his  draft  board  vfos  one 
in  300.  In  any  one  of  three  other  States — 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana — not 
a  single  black  face  would  have  partici- 
pated in  the  judgment  to  draft  him,  al- 
though in  these  States.  Negroes  consti- 
tute almost  a  third  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. 

Ahd  the  same  100  percent  exclusion  of 
blacks  from  draft  boards  would  have 
been  true  in  20  other  States.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  only  three  States  would 
the  percentage  of  Negroes  on  draft 
boards  have  been  higher  than  3  percent. 
Even  in  California  it  adds  up  to  a  mere 
1.6  percent. 

What  of  the  Pentagon  where  policy  is 
made  and  the  military  conducts  the  war? 

Only  three  Negroes  are  included  in 
the  523  supergrade  positions  and  this 
silent  black  trio  is  like  prisoners  "in- 
side the  walls"  but  not  a  part  of  "the 
establishment." 

So  the  black  fighting  silent  minority 
serviceman  in  Vietnam  fights  on — a  little 
weary  perhaps  but  with  still  other  un- 
answered questions  on  his  mind. 

Why  does  not  the  President  speak  out 
against  the  injustice  against  him? 

When  will  the  Congress  get  around 
to  real  draft  reform  and  making  things 
better  back  home?  And  if  he  is  really 
fighting  for  self-determination  for  others 
in  far  away  places,  why  not  for  himself? 

And  so  our  brave  fighting  man  goes 
on  without  the  answers,  in  jungles  whose 
names  he  had  never  heard  in  the  all- 
black  schools  he  attended — silently  fight- 
ing for  a  freedom  he  himself  never  en- 
joyed. 


THE  PEACE  QUESTION 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  recent  editorial 
in  the  weekly  newspaper  of  the  Diocese 
of  RockvlUe  Centre,  the  Long  Island 
Catholic  which  analyzes  the  frustrating 
problem  of  Vietnam  and  supports  the 
peace  efforts  of  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon: 

[Prom   the  Long   Island   Catholic,   Not.   18, 

19691 

On  the  Peace  Qttestion 

Up  untU  10  days  ago,  when  President  Nixon 
nvealed  his  pltui  for  ending  direct  U.S.  In- 
volvement, the  wax  in  Vietnam  seemed  to 
most  Americans  to  be  a  veritable  treadmill — 
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and  once  we  were  on  it,  it  was  Impossible  to 
get  oCf 

Those  opting  for  total  victory  viewed  the 
U.S.  p>oUcy  of  de-escalation  as  suicidal,  re- 
sulting eventually  In  humiliating  defeat.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  8f)ectnun  were  those 
who  deplored  our  presence  In  Vietnam  and 
called  for  Immediate,  total  and  unllatertu 
withdrawal  of  all  American  forces,  and  ap- 
peared to  show  little  or  at  the  most  only 
perfunctory  concern  over  the  consequences 
Involving  the  p>eople  of  South  Vietnam. 

In  between  were  those  who  also  deplored 
the  death  and  destruction  wrought  by  the 
war,  but  who  wanted  neither  an  all-out  war 
with  North  Vietnam  and  eventually  Red 
China,  yet  at  the  same  time  did  not  want  to 
abandon  the  South  Vietnamese  to  fate. 

For  many  Americans  it  viras  not  even  a 
question  of  "saving  face"  but  of  trying  to 
save  what  has  been  accomplished  in  South 
Vietnam,  consisting  primarily  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  democratic  form  of  government. 
even  if  only  in  Its  rudimentary  stiges  and 
often  accused  of  being  highly  corrupt 

But  the  war  in  Vietnam  had  begun  to  look 
like  It  would  never  end.  A  victory  here,  a  loss 
there.  More  and  more  US.  troops  being  sent 
overseas,  more  and  more  being  killed,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  being  poured  Into  a  ravenous 
creature  that  could  not  be  satiated.  And  here 
at  home  people  starved 

More  and  more  clamored  for  an  ansvier. 
When  will  It  end? 

On  Nov.  3,  President  Nixon  went  before 
the  American  people  with  what  he  called  a 
plan  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  Basically 
It  called  for  Vletnamlzatlon  of  the  war  with 
a  resulting  reduction  In  the  number  of 
American  soldiers  Involved  In  combat  The 
schedule  to  be  followed  would  depend  on  lu'w 
quickly  the  South  Vietnamese  can  be  irair.ed 
and  equlpp>ed  to  replace  American  troops  in 
the  field.  It  also  depends  on  how  the  North 
Vietnamese  react.  Any  stepped  up  action  on 
the  part  of  Hanoi  would  slow  down  •  .he 
process. 

There  Is.  In  Mr.  Nixon's  view,  little  hope  nl 
any  negotiated  peace  at  the  Paris  talks.  Not 
ruling  out  the  possibility  of  a  negotiated 
settlement,  he  favors  withdrawing  American 
troop>s  "on  a  schedule  In  accordance  with  (  .ir 
program,  as  the  South  Vietnamese  beco;ne 
strong  enough  to  defend  their  own  freedom  " 

Critics  of  the  war  look  on  the  FYestdent's 
plan  not  so  much  as  an  effort  toward  peace 
but  merely  a  shifting  of  the  burden  of  the 
war  from  the  U.S.  forces  to  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  They  also  note  that  the  program  U 
heavily  contingent  on  the  actions  of  Hanoi, 
and  therefore  means  little  as  far  as  ending 
the  war  la  concerned. 

Others,  however,  particularly  those  who 
feel  the  U.S.  has  gone  far  enough  In  our 
concessions  to  the  North  Vietnamese,  believe 
the  President's  plan  Is  workable,  if  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  our  friends  around  the  world 
give  It  wholehearted  suppwrt.  They  believe 
anything  else  would  Jeopardize  American 
Uvea  and  the  lives  at  thousands  of  South 
Vietnamese. 

In  the  firm  belief  that  It  is  the  only  real- 
istic proposal  for  p>os8lble  peace  in  Asia,  they 
say  let's  give  It  a  try.  Or,  let  someone  oome  up 
with  a  better  plan. 

Our  analysis  of  the  present  situation  in 
Vietnam  tends  to  support  this  view.  We  agree 
that  meanlngfiU  negotiations  between  Sai- 
gon and  the  National  Liberation  Front  are 
difficult  as  long  as  there  Is  a  mammotti  U.S. 
presence  In  South  Vietnam.  But  the  pre- 
dicted consequences  of  a  unilateral  with- 
drawal are  too  awesome  for  ua  to  support 
such  a  move.  We  also  feel  the  South  Vlet- 
nanrieee  government  should  be  able  to  bar- 
gain from  a  position  of  strength  and  not 
weakness.  Taking  all  this  into  consideration, 
we  too  say  let's  give  President  Nixon's  plan 
a  try. 
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ELUSIVE  TRUTH  IN  PACKAGING 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  constant  concerns  of  students  of 
jrovemment  is  the  question  of  how  much 
organization  affects  policy. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  dis- 
covered, for  example,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  change  land  use  policy  from 
homesteading  to  conservation  until  he 
first  established  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. Before  that  Department  existed, 
no  one  in  Government  spoke  for  the  con- 
ser\'atlonist  to  balance  the  views  of  those 
who  championed  more  and  more  exploi- 
tation of  land. 

Similarly,  with  consumer  protection, 
we  in  Congress  are  discovering  slowly 
that  unless  organization  of  consumer  in- 
terests improve,  even  good  consumer  laws 
lack  efficacy. 

I  include  below  a  striking  report  on 
how  little  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
1966  truth  in  packaging  law.  The  fail- 
ure is  due,  to  an  important  extent,  to 
flaccid  administration  of  the  law.  The 
article,  from  the  November  6,  1969.  Wall 
Street  Journal,  follows: 

King-Sezed  Headache — Constimee  Forces  Say 
Packaging  Law  Fau^  To  Clear  Up  Confi:- 

SION RtJLES  FOR  TERMS  LIKE  "GlANT"  STILL 

Lacking;    MuLTiPLicmr    of   Package   Sizes 

Remains— Tougher   Rttles   in    New   York 
{By  Ronald  O.  Shafer) 

Washington. — Question  for  consumers: 
Which  contains  more  toothpaste — a  "me- 
dium" lube  of  Colgate,  a  "large"  size  of  Crest 
or  "giant"  tube  of  Pepsodent? 

Answer:  They're  all  the  same  Each  tube 
weighs  3.25  ounces. 

That's  a  small  example  of  why  consumer 
.-pokesmen  say  the  "truth  in  packaging"  law 
enacted  in  1966  hasn't  been  a  roaring  success 
m  stemming  confusion  at  the  grocery 
:,helves.  Even  now,  no  regulations  have  been 
drawn  up  to  define  such  terms  as  'medium." 
•large"  and  "giant." 

The  packaging  act  Is  three  years  old  this 
■A-eek.  and  Just  about  everybody  familiar  with 
The  law  agrees  its  impact  has  been  minimal 
;o  far.  It's  true  some  labeling  has  improved; 
the  wording  on  a  pudding  package  may  now 
specifically  say  "six  half-cup  servings"  in- 
.-tead  of  only  a  vague  "six  servings."  But.  for 
the  most  part,  "shopping  is  Just  as  confusing 
«  ever."  complains  Erma  Angevine.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
.\merica.  a  coalition  of  140  consumer  organi- 
zations. 

In  the  view  of  Mrs.  Angevine  and  other 
critics,  there  sUU  are  too  many  inade- 
quately labeled  packages  In  too  many  con- 
fusing sizes;  despite  reductions,  there  still 
are  56  sizes  of  cookies  and  crackers  and  16 
sizes  of  dry  cereal.  And  packages  often  come 
labeled  with  fractlonallzed  weights,  such  as 
15g  pounds,  that  make  value  comparisons 
difficult. 

high   hopes 

Industry  and  Government  officials  con- 
cede that  progress  has  been  slow,  but  some 
argue  that  the  critics  expected  too  much  too 
soon.  "It's  premature  to  make  a  Judgment 
yet  because  the  law  hasn't  been  full  Imple- 
mented; the  results  are  Just  beginning  to  be- 
come apparent."  says  a  spokesman  for  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  a  trade 
group. 
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Whatever  the  reasons,  discontent  about 
packaging  Is  mounting.  A  Senate  Commerce 
subcommittee  headed  by  Democrat  Prank 
Moss  of  Utah  plans  hearings  on  the  law  next 
January,  and  it  could  propose  new  legisla- 
tion. Already  there  are  efforts  In  Congress  to 
require  unit-pricing  to  show,  for  Instance, 
how  many  cents  per  ounce  a  package  of  deter- 
gent costs.  Such  a  regulation  Is  slated  to  take 
effect  Nov.  20  in  New  York  City. 

The  prime  complaint  Is  that,  after  three 
years,  the  major  "truth  In  packaging"  re- 
quirements are  only  now  taking  effect.  The 
law  basically  requires  the  weight  or  volume 
of  consumer  items  to  be  clearly  and  promi- 
nently labeled  in  simple  terms,  such  as  21 
ounces  Instead  of  1-5/16  pounds.  The  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  sets  the  require- 
ments for  foods,  nonprescription  drugs  and 
cosmetics,  the  Pederal  Trade  Commission 
for  nonfood  Items  like  soap  and  floor  polishes. 
In  addition,  the  Commerce  Department  Is 
required  to  seek  voluntary  agreements  by  in- 
dustries to  reduce  package  proliferation. 

Originally,  the  labeling  rules  were  to  go 
Into  force  July  1,  1967.  But  because  of  delays 
granted  to  let  Industry  use  up  old  labels, 
many  of  the  FDA's  food  requirements  didn't 
take  effect  until  July  of  this  year,  and  all 
the  FTC's  regulations  were  delayed  until 
Sept.  10.  In  addition,  the  FTC  responded  to 
several  court  challenges  by  reducing  by  more 
than  half  the  list  of  goods  that  its  rules 
cover.  Dropped  were  such  items  as  paint 
products,  toys  and  Jewelry. 

"tired  op  waiting" 

Moreover,  the  two  agencies  still  haven't 
set  labeling  requirements  for  cosmetics  or 
handsoaps.  And  they  haven't  carried  out 
tougher  sections  of  the  law  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  empty  space  in  packages,  gov- 
ern "cents-off"  promotions  and  limit  the  use 
of  terms  like  "Jumbo"  "king-size."  The  con- 
sumer is  "tired  of  waiting,"  says  Virginia 
Knauer,  President  Nixon's  consumer  adviser. 

Results  also  have  been  mixed  in  the  effort 
to  curb  package  proliferation.  According  to 
the  Commerce  Department,  the  number  of 
toothpaste  sizes  is  being  cut  to  five  from 
57,  paper-towel  packages  to  eight  from  33 
and  certain  dry-detergent  packages  to  three 
from  24.  But  Mrs.  Knauer's  staff  complains 
that  this  detergent  count  ignores  at  least  12 
more  packages  it  found  on  grocery  shelves.  In 
any  case,  officials  have  made  hardly  any  head- 
way with  some  other  Industries. 

"The  two  great  problem  areas  are  anal- 
gesics (aspirin  and  other  pain -killers)  and 
toiletry  goods,"  such  as  hairsprays,  deodor- 
ants, mouthwashes  and  after-shave  lotions, 
says  M.  W.  Jensen,  who  heads  the  Commerce 
Department's  packaging  program  at  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  Hairspray  comes 
in  34  different  sizes  and  mouthwash  in  24. 
"The  toilet-goods  people  tell  us  that  people 
aren't  interested  In  value-comparisons  with 
their  products,  but  In  how  they  feel  or  smell 
or  look."  Mr.  Jensen  says. 

CHANGING   LABELS 

Government  officials  give  two  major  ex- 
planations for  the  packaging  act's  delays. 
One  is  money,  or  the  lack  of  It.  "Congress  Is 
darn  good  at  passing  legislation  but  darn 
poor  at  supporting  It."  complains  one  regula- 
tor. The  PDA  says  it  has  enough  funds  for 
only  two  persons  to  work  full-time  on  pack- 
aging regulations  and  hasn't  any  money  to 
police  its  restrictions. 

Another  cause  of  delay  has  been  that  man- 
ufacturers needed  time  to  make  the  labeling 
changes  required  and  to  use  up  products 
bearing  old  labels.  Members  of  the  Label 
Manufacturers  National  Association,  which 
represents  about  40  Tr  of  the  Industry,  hare 
changed  bUlions  of  labels  in  the  past  three 
years  to  meet  the  regulations,  says  Francis 
Cawley,  the  group's  executive  director.  "It 
couldn't  have  been  done  any  faster."  he 
maintains. 
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Many  of  the  law's  requirements  actually 
go  little  beyond  the  PDA's  previous  food- 
labeling  authority,  and  some  current  disillu- 
sionment may  reflect  the  fact  that  people 
looked  for  a  more  dramatic  change,  adds  J- 
Kenneth  Kirk,  the  FDA's  association  com- 
pliance commissioner.  "Even  when  we  get  all 
in  compliance,  it  doesn't  do  what  some 
thought  it  should  do — tell  people  the  beet 
buy."  he  says. 

Since  the  packaging  law  doesn't  dictate 
package  sizes  or  end  the  use  of  frac- 
tional sizes,  many  shoppers  find  they  still 
can't  compare  prices  easily.  "I  try  to  get  the 
most  for  my  money,"  complains  one  Virginia 
housewife,  "but  not  being  able  to  carry 
around  a  computer  in  my  p>ocketbook.  I  cant 
figure  out  the  best  buy." 

That's  why  many  consumer  groups  are 
calling  for  further  packaging  and  labeling 
improvement*.  "The  customer  isn't  satisfied." 
WEu-ns  Mrs.  Knauer,  the  consumer  adviser, 
"and  he  will  not  be  tmtll  he  obtains  the  label 
Or  packaging  he  needs  to  enable  him  to  make 
basic  unit-price  comparisons  between  the 
products  he  buys,  without  spending  all  day 
at  it." 

One  bill  already  has  been  introduced  In 
Congress  to  require  food  retailers  to  do  the 
customer's  arithmetic  for  him.  The  unlt- 
prlclng  bill  would  require  that  a  cost-per- 
unit  be  stamped  on  the  package  or  displayed 
near  the  product  so  that  consumers  could 
compare  costs  easily.  Democratic  Rep.  Benja- 
min Rosenthal  of  New  York,  a  sponsor  of  the 
bill,  also  plans  to  propose  legislation  to  re- 
quire food  makers  to  list  the  quantities  of 
each  Ingredient  In  a  product;  the  manufac- 
turers win  probably  oppose  the  plan  as  forc- 
ing them  to  spill  secrets  to  competitors. 

test    in    new    YORK 

Support  for  a  Federal  unit-pricing  law  Is 
expected  to  depend  heavily  on  the  results 
of  similar  regulations  that  New  York  City's 
Consumer  Affairs  Office,  headed  by  Bess 
Myerson  Grant,  plans  to  implement  Nov.  20. 
About  a  dozen  products.  Including  meat, 
bread,  cereals  and  soft  drinks,  will  have  to  be 
labeled  with  the  price  per  pound  or  per  quart 
The  regulations  were  proposed  after  Mrs 
Grant's  office  dispatched  a  group  of  house- 
wives to  supermarkets  to  find  the  best  buy 
on  14  products;  they  made  the  wrong  choice 
40  Tr  of  the  time. 

The  New  York  State  Merchants  Associa- 
tion, which  opposes  the  regulation,  contends 
the  unit-pricing  may  cost  New  York  shop- 
pers $50  million  a  year  In  higher  prices,  be- 
cause of  the  expense  of  figuring  and  display- 
ing the  unit  prices.  "We  don't  think  it's  going 
to  cost  very  much  at  all."  counters  a  spoke.":- 
man  lor  Mrs.  Grant's  office. 

Meanwhile,  more  help  for  consumers  may 
be  on  the  way  under  the  'truth  in  packag- 
ing" law.  Both  the  FDA  and  the  PTC  say  they 
plan  to  Issue  proposals  this  year  for  limiting 
the  empty  space  (or  "slack- fill")  in  pack- 
ages and  regulating  "cents-off"  promotions. 
The  "slack-fill"  rules  basically  would  require 
packages  to  be  filled  as  much  as  possible.  The 
"cents-off"  regulations  would  be  aimed  at 
making  sure  that  such  discounts  advertised 
by  manufacturers  are  passed  on  by  retailers 
to  consumers. 

"BIG"    IS    SMALL 

The  agencies  also  plan  to  look  at  package 
sizes,  such  as  Jumbo  and  king,  "to  see  if  they 
really  are  depicting  the  product,  or  Just 
puffing  them  up,"  says  Earl  Johnson,  an  FTC 
attorney.  In  many  cases  isuch  as  tooth- 
pastes) ,  the  terms  have  no  uniform  meaning, 
except  that  "they  all  seem  to  start  with  big' 
and  work  their  way  up,"  FTC  officials  Fay. 

"Eventually,  we  may  designate  that  pack- 
ages either  be  large,  medium  and  small,  or 
define  what  other  terms  mean,"  Mr.  John- 
son says. 

Despite  the  delays  thus  far.  Government 
officials  contend  the  packaging  law  has  begun 
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to  make  shopping  less  confusing  for  shop- 
pers who  want  to  compare  prices  of  compet- 
ing products.  '"But  It's  something  the  con- 
sumer will  have  to  learn  to  use,"  says  one 
official.  For  example,  the  contents  of  paper- 
towel  packages  ased  to  be  listed  only  In  llnetir 
feet,  though  tHe  width  varied;  now  the  towel 
packages  must  list  square  feet,  so  that  shop- 
pers can  compare  the  total  surfeu;e  area. 

In  some  cases,  however,  "you  begin  to  see 
a  quandary  aimong  consirniers"  about  the 
new  labeling,  an  official  adds.  "The  person 
who  was  squaiwklng  for  It  now  has  It,  but 
doesn't  understand  It."  he  says. 


UTAH  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  IN- 
STALLED AS  NATIONAL  PRESI- 
DENT OF  USBA 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
29,  an  outstanding  business  educator 
from  Utah  was  installed  as  president  of 
fhe  UYiited  Business  Schools  Association 
during  the  annual  convention  in  Wash- 
ington. The  new  USBA  president  is  Le- 
Roy  R.  Stevens,  president  of  Stevens 
Henager  College  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Stevens  is  himself  a  graduate  of 
Stevens  Henager  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah.  Before  being  named 
president  of  the  school  in  1964.  he  served 
as  vice  president  and  director  of  Stevens 
Henager  College  in  Ogden,  Utah. 

Mr.  Stevens'  father,  I.  W.  Stevens, 
served  as  president  of  USBA  in  1955-56. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  irisert  newspaper  arti- 
cles from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  the 
Deseret  News  concerning  Mr.  Stevens' 
installation  as  USBA  president  in  the 
Record,  together  with  another  article 
from  the  SaJt  Lake  Tribune  entitled. 
"College  of  Business  Fights  for  Place  in 
Educational  Sun." 

The  articles  follow : 
(Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Oct.  30.  1969] 
Business  Schools  Name  Utahan  as  President 

Washington. — LeRoy  R.  Stevens,  Salt  Lake 
City,  president  of  Stevens  Henager  College, 
has  been  named  president  of  the  United 
Business  Schools  Assn  ,  It  was  announced 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  annual  associa- 
tion convention  here 

United  Business  Schools  Assn.  Is  the  parent 
of  the  Accrediting  Commission  for  Business 
Schools  which  has  some  500  members  In  the 
US  ,  Canada  and  Latin  America  with  com- 
bined enrollment  of  over  250,000. 

Mr  Stevens  has  served  on  the  association's 
executive  committee  for  seven  years  and  has 
been  treasurer  for  six  years.  He  was  presi- 
dent-elect during  the  past  year. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Stevens  to  the  ix>st  was 
the  first  time  the  business  school  group  has 
chosen  a  former  association  president's  son 
as  its  leader.  Mr.  Stevens  father,  I.  W.  Ste- 
vens, was  UBSA  president  in  1955  and  1956. 

The  62-year-old  Stevens  Henager  College 
has  been  accredited  as  a  Junior  college  of 
business  by  the  Accrediting  Commission  for 
Business  Schools,  designated  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  as  a  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency. 

(From  the  Deseret  News,  Oct.  30.  19691 
Utahn  Heads  National  Unit 
Washington. — A   UtsUi   educator   was   In- 
stalled  Wednesday  as   national   president  of 
tHe  United  Business  Schools  Association. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LeRoy  R  Stevens,  president  of  Stevens 
Henager  College.  Salt  Lake  City,  took  over 
the  reins  at  the  association  convention  at 
the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel. 

During  the  past  year.  Stevens  has  been 
president-elect  of  the  organization  He  also 
has  been  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee for  seven  years  and  has  been  treasurer 
for  six  years.  His  father,  I.  W.  Stevens,  headed 
the  association  In  1955-1966. 

Stevens  became  president  of  Stevens  Hena- 
ger College  In  1964.  Previously,  he  was  vice 
president  and  director  of  Stevens  Henager 
College,  Ogden.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  Stevens 
Henager  and  of  the  University  of  Utah. 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune] 
College  or  Business  Fights  for  Place  in 

EDnCATIONAL    SUN 

(By  Robert  H.  Woody) 

"Wo  cannot  expect  to  impose  all  human 
tasks  on  the  universities.  A  technical.  Junior, 
or  prpprletary  college  a  few  miles  away  can 
operate  in  the  same  light  and  do  a  better  Job 
with  much  of  the  population  than  the  uni- 
versity professors  .      ." 

That  assertion  was  made  by  Dr.  G.  Homer 
Durham,  commissioner  and  executive  officer 
of  the  Utah  System  of  Higher  Education  at 
the  annual  Milton  Bennion  Memorial  Foun- 
dation Lecture  Oct.  28. 

No  one  would  agree  more  than  the  owners 
and  officers  of  Stevens  Henager  College,  a 
proprietary  Junior  college  of  business  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  University  of  Utah. 

The  college  was  founded  In  1907  and  now 
has  campuses  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden. 
and  a  day  and  night  school  enrollment  of  be- 
tween 1.200  and  1.300. 

"para-proftssional"  goal 

Its  emphasis  Is  upon  producing  what  the 
college  calls  "par.i-professlonals" — or  em- 
ploye talent  to  All  a  broad  spectrum  of  mid- 
dle-management openings. 

And  it   is  here  there  is  a  crying  need. 

For  the  Junior  colleges  like  the  technical 
colleges  have  long  suffered  under  a  pall  of 
presumed  inferiority  In  the  American  value 
system. 

However,  the  administration  of  Stevens 
Henager  trots  out  .i  recent  suney  showing 
that  only  20  percent  of  the  Job  opportunities 
In  Utah  in  1968  required  a  four-year  educa- 
tion. 

And  58  percent  of  the  Job  opportumtles 
required  an  education  of  two  years  special- 
ized CiiUege  education. 

The  same  survey  showed  only  10  percent 
of  the  graduating  high  school  students  view- 
ing a  two-year  specialized  college  as  their 
goal,  while  54  percent  con  •  •  •  them- 
selves, they  have  found  tough  going 

It  has  been,  for  such  schools,  as  Stevens 
Henager,  a  long  battle  for  popular  acceptance 
and  accreditation. 

While  the  Junior  business  colleges  have  set 
accreditation  systems  among  themselves, 
they  have  found  tough  going  In  breeching 
the  academic  walls  set  up  by  large  regional 
accrediting  associations. 

But  the  cracks  are  forming.  For  example 
a  federal  district  Judge  ruled  in  favor  of 
Marjorle  Webster  Junior  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  In  Its  efforts  to  get  accredita- 
tion from  the  Middle  States  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

FILED   ANTI-TRUST   SUIT 

Webster  Junior  College  brought  the  case 
under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  The  as- 
sociation was  ordered  to  examine  Webster 
Junior  College  on  an  academic  basis.  The 
case  has  since  been  appealed  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Stevens  Henager  makes  no  bones  about 
being  In  business  to  make  a  profit.  But  it  also 
pays  income  and  property  taxes  as  a  busi- 
ness. It  receives  no  subsidy  or  support  ex- 
cept Indirectly  through  federal  aid  to 
students. 
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Tuition  Is  higher  than  the  resident  stu- 
dents of  stale  colleges  and  universities.  This 
quarter  tuition  went  to  $275  from  $225. 

GOOD    INVESTMENT 

But  the  college  answers  that  because  of 
the  time  saved  through  specialized  educa- 
tion, the  student  gets  into  the  earning 
stream  well  ahead  of  the  four-year  graduate 

In  an  orientation  talk  to  students.  Col- 
lege dean  Donald  E.  Matthews  had  asked 
his  group  to  come  up  with  some  Ideas  about 
the  role  of  a  secretary. 

"To  correct  the  boss'  mistakes,"  quipped 
one  student.  A  check  of  the  course  outlined 
Indicates  considerably  more  than  correcting 
the  boss's  mistakes. 

The  content  of  the  "executive  secretarial 
course"  ranges  from  shorthand  theory  to 
business  law.  payroll  accounting  and  prin- 
ciples of  psychology. 

DIFFERENT     SCHOOLS 

As  universities  have  their  "colleges," 
Stevens  Henager  has  Its  schools — secretarial 
science,  accounting  and  business  administra- 
tion, fashion  merchandising  and  marketing: 
And   data  processing  and  computer  science. 

The  school  makes  no  pretense  at  provid- 
ing candidates  for  the  executive  suite — a  U 
the  Harvard  Business  School. 

But  several  of  Its  graduates  have  become 
entrepreneurs  In  their  right,  and  have  by- 
passed the  Old  School  Tie  syndrome  to  be- 
come top  executives. 

Recently  named  to  receive  a  distinguished 
alumni  award  was  William  J.  Wilson,  a  1934 
Stevens  Henager  student,  who  was  named 
president  of  Garrett  F^elghtllnes  In  1968. 

school   orncERS 

Officers  and  owners  Include  LeRoy  R. 
Stevens,  president,  Jack  M.  Stevens,  execu- 
tive vice  president:  I  Wells  Stevens,  vice 
president,  and  Robert  V.  Stevens,  vice  presi- 
dent. 

They  are  the  sons  of  the  late  Irvin  W. 
Stevens,  who  bought  the  college  in  1941.  Le- 
Roy this  week  became  president  of  the 
United  Business  Schools  Assn. 

The  first  class  was  held  In  the  upstairs 
room  of  a  brick  building  at  63  S.  West  Temple 
on  Nov.  11.  1907.  with  three  students. 

Sixty-two  years  later  the  Salt  Lake  campus 
Is  located  on  7th  East  Just  south  of  3rd 
South.  And  with  about  an  11  percent  annual 
Increase  in  enrollment,  the  school  and  Its 
two  dormitories  are  having  pleasant  growing 
pains. 

The  school  shortly  will  tmvell  plans  for 
an  enlarged  and  new  campus  at  the  site 


M-DAY  FOR  PRAYER 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

M-DaT    FOR    PRATIK 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — A  different  kind  of  "Mora- 
torium" would  provide  a  better  understand- 
ing of  American  purpose  in  Vietnam  as  well 
as  Its  relationship  to  peoples  In  other  parti 
of  the  world — A  "Moratorium"  on  bitterness 
and  hate,  on  greed  and  selfishness,  and  on 
the  activities  of  those  small  groups  which  are 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  aggression  which 
lead  to  wars. 

The  "Moratorium"  oould  be  well  expressed 
by  the  American  people  In  a  day  of  prayer. 
It  could  encourage  the  peoples  of  other  lands 
to  do  the  same 
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T^e  day  of  prayer  might  include  a  tjroad 
Usfof  thLe8,\m'ong  which  are  the  follow- 

'"one-  A  prayer  for  the  helpless  people  in 
North'  Vlet-^^^.  Who  are  manipulated  by 
elfish  and  cruel  leaders 

■r^o  A  prayer  for  the  peoples  of  Red 
Ch^a    who^Ire   being  deprived   of   freedom 

H  of  a  decent  standard  of  living  through 
fhe  i^s^ufdll  attitudes  of  their  self-chosea 

'"^ree-  A  prayer  for  the  peoples  of  the  So- 
v,e?Unlon,  Who.  after  having  undergone  Ic 
world  War  I  and  World  War  II  enormot^ 
sacrifices  involving  many  millions  of  lives 
still  are  being  subjected  to  the  same  tyranny 

"Vour'"'A''?rayer  for  the  peoples  of  South 
Virtn^.  Japan  Formosa,  South  Korea,  Aus- 
ualia^iw  Zealand,  the  Philippines  and  the 
c  n  ntrles  of  Southeast  Asia,  who  »'«  under 
a  constant  threat  of  the  nuclear  power  of 
?he   Red   Chinese   autocracy   in  Peking^ 

Five:  A  prayer  for  the  peoples  of  all  of  Eu- 
rope, who  face  today  the  nienace  of  de- 
struction by  the  nuclear  weapons  of  Rus- 
sia 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

much  as  next  Wednesday  has  been  set  aside 
as  "National  Prayer  Day."  In  a  proclamation 
issued  by  President  Nixon,  he  said  In  part^ 
At  a  time  In  our  nation's  history  when 
the  power  of  prayer  is  needed  more  than 
ever  it  is  fitting  that  we  publicly  denion- 
strate  our  faith  in  the  power  of  prayer. 
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ORDERLY    DISENGAGEMENT    FROM 
THE  WAR  IN  -VIETNAM 


SIX  A  prayer  for  the  peoples  of  the  "cap- 
tive nations''  Of  Eastern  Europe  who  live 
under  the  yoke  of  their  Communist  oppres- 

'"seven:  A  prayer  for  the  peoples  of  the  Mld- 
dlo  East,  who  are  frightened  by  the  posslblll- 
tv'of  more  war  and  need  Instead  a  spirit  of 
reconciliation.  »*,i^o 

Eight:  A  praver  for  the  peoples  of  Africa, 
who  are  struggling  to  build  economic  as  well 
..s  political  structures  that  will  pro-vlde  a 
bettVr  life  for  an  ever-increasing  population. 
Nine-  A  praver  for  the  peoples  of  this 
hemisphere,  who  have  been  involved  In  2 
World  Wars  and  may  soon  be  the  victims  of 
unother  such  catastrophe  unless  the  peoples 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China— pre- 
Mded  over  at  present  by  reckless  and  ir- 
responsible individuals— are  able  to  take  over 
their  own  governments  and  Join  the  tree 
countries  of  the  world.  ,   ,    _  ^ 

Ten-  A  prayer  for  those  uninformed 
Americans  who  believe  the  Vietnam  war^  if 
.topped  immediately,  will  bring  peace  when 
there  Is  no  assurance  that  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment will  cooperate  In  attaining  that 
(bjectlve.  ,  ^. 

Eleven-  A  prayer  for  the  members  of  the 
\rmed  Services  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  allied  countries  who  are  In  Vlet- 
n.im  defending  a  small  country  against  ag- 
gression and  manifesting  to  the  world  a  re- 
markable example  of  altruism,  as  great  sacri- 
fices are  made  to  uphold  the  principle  of  self- 
determination. 

Tvelve-  A  praver  for  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  held  bv  the  North  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment—a humane  act  which  could  perhaps 
open  the  way  for  further  consultations  on 
how  to  end  the  war  honorably. 

Thirteen-  A  prayer  that  North  Vietnam 
will  come  to  a  realization  that  the  United 
S-a'es— by  halting  the  bombing  and  limiting 
lis  miUtarv  activities— has  shown  a  sincere 
desire  to  terminate  the  war  as  soon  as  there 
IS  reciprocal  action  and  a  willingness  to 
•leeotiate  a  peace  agreement. 

Fotirteen:  A  prayer  for  the  representatives 
!•!  New  York  of  all  countries  -which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  so  they  may  em- 
ploy every  method  possible  to  persuade  the 
Communist  governments  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  universal  peace. 

Fifteen:  A  prayer  for  the  president  of  the 
United  States  and  his  cabinet  and  members 
of  Congress,  expressing  the  wish  that  they 
will  recognize  their  primary  obligation  to 
avoid  partisanship  and  the  politics  of  self- 
interest  and  seek  Instead  a  unified  country, 
•io  that  our  adversaries  will  not  expect  Amer- 
ica to  surrender  and  will  Join  us  in  a  realistic 
formula  for  peace  In  Vietnam. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  prayers  of  this 
kind  to  be  given  nationwide  expression  inas- 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  November  18,  1969 
Mr  BOLAND,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  In 
the  Record  a  speech  I  gave  on  the  Octo- 
ber 15  moratorium  day  before  a  student 
audience  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  m 
South  Hadley,  Mass.  The  speech  makes 
clear  my  views  on  the  necessity  for  a 
measured  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Vietnam— the  kind  of  withdrawal 
that  will  help  achieve  a  just  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  war.  The  speech 
follows : 
Orderly  Disengagement  Froim  the  War  in 

VlETNAIM 

(By  Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland) 
We  meet  here  today— Just  as  people  like 
vou  are  meeting  all  over  this  Nation— to  give 
expression  to  the  American  conscience. 

At  a  time  when  almost  40,000  Americans 
have  died  on  the  battlefields  of  South  Viet- 
nam—a toll  surpassing  the  sum  total  of  hu- 
man sacrifice  in  the  Korean  war— when  naore 
than  300.000  wounded — many  of  them 
maimed  for  life— in  a  conflict  that  has  proved 
as  frustrating  and  indecisive,  as  it  has  been 
economlcallv  and  morally  debilitating. 

The  great  majority  of  American  people- 
like  vourselves— aroused  and  Informed— are 
reacting  with  the  dedication  and  Intelli- 
gence which  mark  a  great  nation. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  moratorium? 
Its  meaning  can  be  found  in  the  longing 
of    every    American— of    plain    and    unchal- 
lenged  patriotism- for   a   quick  end   to   the 
grim  and  unhappy  story  of  Vietnam. 

It  can  be  found  In  the  yearning  of  our 
people  for  leadership  with  the  courage  and 
unswerving  sense  of  purpose  to  lead  us— 
and  lead  us  now— out  of  the  morass  of  fu- 
tility in  which  we  have  been  mired  for  5 
long  years.  . 

It  can  be  found  in  the  deep-rooted  and  in- 
stinctive desire  of  all  of  us  to  live  in  a  crisis- 
free  future  of  sanity  and  peace. 

And  your  voice  will  be  heard  by  those  in 
high  places— it  must  be  heard— and  because 
that  is  so— Just  as  surely  as  the  first  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  kiss  the  waking  world- 
historians,  from  the  perspective  of  a  genera- 
tion or  so  hence,  will  tell  how  what  we  did 
and  what  we  said  had  a  profound  effect- 
not  only  on  our  own  lives  but  on  the  course 
of  world  hlstor>-. 

The  toll  this  conflict  has  taken  in  lives  and 
suffering  is  staggering. 

It  has  literally  deva£tat«d  Vietnam— North 
and  South— leaving  its  cities  In  ruins.  Its 
villages  m  flames,  its  people  In  poverty  and 

terror.  ,      ,»„„„ 

The  war  has  had  an  almost  calamitous 
impact  here  at  home.  It  has  shaken  our  eco- 
nomic stability.  It  has  diverted  oux  energies 
our  resources,  our  finance,  from  the  baffling 
social  problems  which  cry  out  for  soluUon— 
if  we  are  to  malnteln  our  posture  as  a^epub- 
llc  of,  by.  and  for  its  people. 

The  grim  specUcle  of  poverty  remains  in 
our  city  slums  and  countryside  towns— hun- 
eer  disease,  social  strife,  and  iinrest  are  por- 
trayed as  an  Integral  part  of  the  American 


gcene — each  one  of  them  a  corollary  of  our 
abortive  attempt  to  settle  problems  else- 
where. 

Every  right  thinking  American  wants  the 
war  to  end.  Many  proposals  have  been  offered 
to  achieve  this  objective — among  them  mili- 
tary escalation. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unjustified— both 
from  a  practical  and  from  a  purely  moral 
point  of  view. 

A  new  military  buildup  -woiUd  only  plunge 
us  deeper  into  the  morass  In  Vietnam.  The 
experience   of   the   past   decade   makes   this 

plain. 

The  bombing  raids  over  North  Vietnam 
are  a  striking  example  of  the  futlUty  of  our 
strateglc  military  policy  In  this  conflict. 

These  raids— raids  that  dropped  more  ex- 
plosives on  North  Vietnam  than  were  dropped 
on  Germany  during  the  whole  of  World 
War  II— were  calculated  to  bring  Hanoi  to 

its  knees. 

The  thousands  of  bombing  sorties,  we  were 
told  would  destroy  North  Vietnam's  war 
capacity  and  convince  Its  leaders  their  cause 
was  hopeless. 

Just  the  opposite  occurred. 

A  small  agrarian  cotintry  with  few  cities 
and  even  fewer  big  industries.  North  Viet- 
nam weathered  bombing  strikes  that  might 
have  reduced  a  European  nation  to  rubble. 

The  bombing  steeled  North  Vietnam's  re- 
solve to  continue  pressing  for  victory,  con- 
vincing everyone,  from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  the 
most  humble  North  Vietnam  peasant,  that 
the  survival  of  their  culture  and  their  na- 
tional identity,  hinged  on  continued  battle. 

The  sound  of  giant  B-52  stratofortresses 
droning  overhead  and  the  sight  of  buildings 
exploding  apart — far  from  intimidating  the 
North  Vietnamese — instead  united  them  be- 
hind their  leaders.  Just  as  they  did  the 
English  during   the  London  blitz  of  World 

War  II. 

Indeed,  we  know  now  that  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  bombing  raids,  which  re- 
duced the  countryside  to  rubble,  inspired  in 
these  people  a  coheslveness.  and  a  strength 
of  purpose,  they  might  have  lacked  other- 
wise 

The  bombing  failed— and  failed  almost 
wholly— in  reaching  still  another  goal  en- 
visioned by  our  military  leaders  In  Wash- 
ington. ,       , 

It  failed  to  halt— Indeed,  even  to  signifi- 
cantly reduce — the  infiltration  of  North 
Vietnam's  armed  forces  Into  the  south 

But  the  bombing  has  been  Just  one  ex- 
ample of  the  failure  of  our  military  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

The  staggering  buildup  in  manpower— a 
buildup  that  placed  literally  half  a  million 
American  troops  in  Vietnam— proved  simi- 
larly fruitless. 

This  is  not  a  war  amendable  to  the  classi- 
cal principles  of  warfare,  enunciated  by 
clausewltz  a  century  ago.  and  still  embraced 
by  the  Joint  chiefs  of  ^taff 

It  is  a  sporadic  guerrilla  war — a  war  that 
allows  the  small  bands  of  enemy  forces  to 
strike  their  target.?  with  devastating  sud- 
denness and  then  Tie!'  away  into  the  Jun- 
gles and  rice  paddies. 

We  have  learned  the  hard  way  bombing  is 
not  effective  against  such  elusive  forces.  We 
have  learned,  at  tremendous  cost,  heavy  arm- 
ament Is  not  effective.  We  have  learned  that 
huge  forces  of  men  are  not  effective 
.  Indeed,  the  whole  military  rationale  of  the 
US.  Government  dtirlng  the  course  of  this 
war  in  Vietnam  has  not  been  effective. 

A  militarv  victory  in  Vietnam— the  illu- 
sory goal  that  has  eluded  military  strategists 
for" years— is  simply  inconceivable  as  things 

now  stand. 

President  Nixon  has  recognized  this  i^trlk- 
ingiv  obvious  fact,  pointing  out  that  he  Is 
not  "seeking  a  military  .-solution  to  the  war. 

I  hope  mv  words  here  today  will  not  be 
interpreted  'as  an  atuck  against  the  Presi- 
dent—an effort  to  make  him  shoulder  the 
blame  for  this  country  s  plight  In  Vietnam. 
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None  of  us  In  government  are  wholly 
blameleM.  In  the  pa«t,  too  many  of  us  have 
remained  silent  or  tacitly  acquiesced  to  de- 
cialona  that  turned  out  to  be  major  blunders. 
That  point,  however.  Is  Irrelevant  now.  We 
must  speak  up  frankly  and  straightforwardly, 
putting  before  President  Nixon  reasoned  ar- 
guments sufyportlng  our  points  of  view  rather 
than  rancorous  admonitions  attacking  Ms 
point  of  view.  We  must  not  allow  past  errors 
to  taJnt  present  Judgment. 

I  do  not  conalder  this  moratorium  as  an 
exercise  In  th«  breaking  of  the  President  or 
as  an  Impairment  of  the  President's  powers. 
I  share  the  view  of  one  of  the  beet  In- 
formed columiUbts  on  Vietnam,  Joseph  Kraft, 
that  this  moratorium  has  two  very  specific 
points  to  press  upon  the  administration. 

The  first  Is  that  the  President  repudiate 
the  present  policy  of  reducing  and  hanging  on 
In  Vietnam,  in  favor  of  a  commitment  to  a 
total  winding  down. 

The  second  is,  that  the  present  Saigon 
Oovemment,  be  broadened  In  ways,  that 
m&ke  It,  at  l^ast  thinkable,  for  the  other 
side  to  negotiate. 

How  can  we  end  this  war? 
I  am  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  break 
the  deadlock  at  the  Paris  negotiations  Is  to 
Klthdfaw  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam.  I  am  not 
talklng.ftbout  a  sudden  overnight  flight  from 
Vietnam,  leaving  that  country  In  chaos  and 
Its  leaders  naked  before  their  enemies. 

I  am  talking  about  a  measured  withdrawal: 
a  withdrawal  that  would  increase,  step  by 
step,  with  South  Vietnam's  growing  ability 
to  defend  IteeU. 

South  Vietnam's  armed  forces  have  been 
trained  and  equipped  by  the  United  States 
for  the  past  10  years.  Indeed,  thy  have  been 
drilled  In  the  techniques  of  warfare  more 
thoroughly  than  the  armies  of  any  other 
Asian  Nation. 

If  South  Vietnam  Is  not  ready  now  to  de- 
fend itself,  it  vrtU  never  be  ready. 

Early  this  year,  and  again  last  week,  I  in- 
troduced resolutions  calling  for  the  kind  of 
withdrawal  I  Just  outlined — a  withdrawal 
that  should  be  complete,  ideally — before  the 
end  of   1970. 

This  withdrawal.  I  am  confident,  would 
hasten  a  peace  settlement  in  three  ways: 

First,  and.  probably,  most  significantly,  It 
would  end  the  carnage  of  American  troops  In 
Vietnam. 

This  alone  would  constitute  a  meaningful 
peace  to  most  Americans. 

Second,  it  would  convince  South  Vietnam's 
leaders  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  remain  yoked 
to  their  cause.  In  a  kind  of  mulish  allegiance 
to  them,  and  their  political  philosophy. 

One  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  peace, 
after  all.  Is  the  Saigon  government's  stony 
Intransigence  toward  any  kind  of  political 
settlement  that  might  dilute  Its  power. 

Thieu.  Ky  et  al.  adamantly  refuse  to  accept 
any  kind  of  coalition  government.  They  re- 
ject, out  of  hand,  and  kind  of  electloa  plan 
allowing  participation  to  leaders  thev  con- 
sider to  have  distasteful  or  unpalatable  po- 
litical views— communist  views,  neutralist 
views,  nationalist  views. 

Saigon's  leaders  must  be  convinced  that 
we  win  not  play  the  role  of  pawn.  In  their 
effort  to  cling  to  power  at  any  cost. 

They  must  be  convinced  that  a  negotiated 
political  settlement  Is  the  onlv  way  to  end 
this  war. 

The  third  way  a  withdrawal  would  hasten 
peace,  would  be  to  put  North  Vietnam  on 
notice  before  world  opinion,  that  we  are 
genuinely  and  honestly  seeking  a  settlement. 

Hanoi  Is  exquisitely  sensitive  to  world 
opinion.  Indeed,  Its  hopes  for  an  eventual 
victory  hinge  on  the  support  of  peoples  and 
governments«jound  the  world. 

North  Vietnam's  leaders  could  simply  not 
afford,  to  continue  icily  standing  aloof  from 
peace  negotiations,  once  we  have  made  plala 
our  desire  for  peace. 
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They  could  not  afford,  similarly,  to  Ignore 
an  American  ceasefire — the  kind  of  cease- 
fire suggested  by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 

Now  that  the  celebrated  lull  In  the  fight- 
ing has  almost  ended  boetllitles,  and  the  U.S. 
has  virtually  abandoned  its  search-and- 
destroy  missions,  a  ceasefire  might  lead  to  a 
total  cessation  In  combat. 

Hanoi  could  only  lose  by  ignoring  a  cease- 
fire declaration  that  would  make  Ixainer 
headlines  around  the  world. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  not  a  dramatic 
struggle  between  the  forces  of  communism 
and  the  forces  of  democracy — an  armageddon 
between  evil  and  good. 

It  Is  essentially  an  Internal  war — an  In- 
ternal war  that  began  as  a  countryside  revolt 
against  a  government  most  Vietnamese  con- 
sidered cruelly  repressive. 

North  Vietnam,  to  be  sure,  encouraged  the 
insurrection  and  took  more  than  a  trivial 
role  In  its  strategy.  Indeed,  North  Vietnam 
wrested  control  of  the  war  effort  away  from 
the  Vietcong  some  time  ago.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  war 
la  a  limited  Internal  struggle  among  the 
Vietnamese  themselves. 
It  is  their  war — not  ours! 
I  do  not  believe  that  an  American  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  will  whet  the  Com- 
munist's appetite  for  territorial  gain.  It  can 
be  argued  quite  convincingly.  In  fact,  that  a 
unified  Vietnam  under  any  kind  of  native 
government  would  prevent  Chinese  expan- 
sion and  blunt  its  influence  more  effectively 
than  the  presence  of  American  troops. 

The  Vietnamese  fear  the  Chinese — an  at- 
titude that  stems  from  centuries  of  bloody 
encounters  between  them.  I  do  not  believe, 
moreover,  that  an  American  withdrawal 
would  Jeopardize  our  national  prestige  nor 
sow  doubts  among  our  allies  about  our  world 
commitments. 

Indeed,  a  withdrawal  would  enhance  our 
prestige  with  our  prlnclp.\l  allies — Great 
Britain,  for  example,  or  Prance.  Certainly 
Prance  lost  no  prestige  in  abandoning  its 
whimsical  attempt  to  thwart  Algerian  na- 
tionalism. Nor  did  Great  Britain  lose  prestige 
In  granting  Independence  to  its  American 
colonies. 

The  principal  motivating  thrust  behind 
the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  war 
effort  Is  nationalism — Just  as  It  was  in  the 
Algerian  war  and  the  American  colonial  war. 
It  is  unfortunate — Indeed,  almost  tragic — 
that  this  struggle  seized  upon  Communist 
doctrine  as  Its  chief  Intellectual  and  political 
tool.  But  It  remiins  a  fact  that  nationalism — 
not  grim  ambitions  hatched  In  the  Kremlin 
or  la  Peking — gave  rise  to  this  war. 

The  strategic  decisions  reached  In  Hanoi 
do  not  hinge  upon  the  political  climate  In  the 
United  States — as  some  of  our  military  and 
civilian  leaders  contend. 

The  claim  that  dissent  against  the  war 
encourages  North  Vietnam  to  continue  the 
fighting  is  wrong— simply  and  utterly  wrong. 
American  citizens,  for  one  thing,  have  a 
right — Indeed,  a  responsibility — to  speak  out 
against  a  foreign  policy  they  consider  fruit- 
less. 

And  North  Vietnam  for  another  thing,  does 
not  base  Its  bargaining  position  upon  the 
term  pap>ers  of  American  college  srtudents  or 
the  speeches   of   American   Congressmen. 

The  history  of  this  war  demonstrates  that 
Hanoi's  positions  rest  on  internal  events  in 
Vietnam  and  not  In  the  United  States.  The 
long  struggle  for  nationalism  does  not  waver 
to  and  pro  with  the  opinions  of  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Chafing  for  decades  under  foreign  masters, 
the  Vietnamese  want  to  run  their  own  lives 
and  control  their  own  fate. 

Our  military  effort  to  crush  this  ambition 
is  futile — quite  literally  futile. 

In  a  book  Just  published  on  his  career  in 
the  State  E>epartment,  Dean  Acheson  points 
out  the  folly  of  seeking  to  suppress  national- 
ist conflicts  within  Asian  countries. 
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He  says  of  the  Communist  revolution  in 
China,  and  I  quote:  (Prom  "Present  at  the 
Creation:  My  Years  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment.") 

"The  unfortunate  but  Inescapable  fact  us 
that  the  ominous  result  of  the  civil  war  ;n 
China  was  beyond  the  control  of  the  Gov. 
ernment  of  the  United  Stotes.  Nothing  that 
this  country  did  or  could  have  done  within 
the  reasonable  limits  of  its  capabilities  coiiM 
have  changed  that  result;  nothing  that  was 
left  undone  by  this  country  has  contributed 
to  It.  It  was  a  product  of  Internal  Chlne.-e 
forces,  forces  which  this  country  tried  to  in- 
fluence but  oould  not." 

William  Pitts,  In  the  second  year  of  the 
American  revolution,  made  a  similar  point  m 
a  celebrated  speech  to  the  House  of  Lorrt^, 
November  30,  1777: 

"My  Lords,"  he  said,  "you  cannot  conquer 
America — you  may  swell  every  expense  aiid 
every  effort  still  more  extravagantly;  pile  and 
acciunulate  every  assistance  you  can  buy  or 
borrow;  traffic  and  barter  with  every  little 
pitiful  Germain  prime  that  sells  and  sends 
his  subjects  to  the  shambles — your  efforts  .ire 
forever  vain  and  Impotent,  doubly  so  irfin 
this  mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely,  for  it 
Irritates,  to  an  incurable  resentment,  the 
minds  of  your  enemies — if  I  were  an  Amer- 
ican, as  I  Am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreipn 
troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  ne\<'r 
would  lay  down  my  arms — never — never 
never!" 

The  Vietnamese  Communists  feel  the  samp 
way. 

■you  cannot  make  .i  wholly  valid  analot-v. 
of  course,  between  the  American  revolutli'ii 
and  the  Vietnamese  war.  North  Vietnam  - 
and  any  kind  of  government  run  by  the  Viet- 
cong, for  that  matter — are  harsh  and  austere 
autocracies. 

The  egalitarian  visions  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son are  not  remotely  compyarable  to  the  grim 
political  philosophy  of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

But  the  two  wars  are  exactly  analagou.s 
In  the  sense  tliey  were  caused  by  national- 
ism— a  consuming  nationalism  dedicated  to 
Independence  from  foreign  powers. 
We  cannot  win  this  war. 
We  can  only  seek  a  negotiated  settlement  - 
a  settlement  that,  at  Its  best,  would  gua:- 
antee  free  political  participation  to  ever-, 
contending  political  philosophy  in  South 
Vietnam. 

But  we  must  act  now — not  next  month  or 
next  year. 

More  debating  and  wallowing  in  Indecision 
will  yield  nothing  but  a  higher  body  count 
and  a  hotter  war 

We  have  already  sacrificed  too  much  of  cnir 
future  and   t.x)  much  of  our  resources. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  re- 
trieve our  mistakes.  The  future  of  Amencn. 
no  matter  what  anyone  said,  is  as  limitless  a.^ 
the  human  spirit. 

Yes,  as  a  nation,  we  have  our  Imperfec- 
tions. 

We  have  crime  In  the  streets  of  our  cities 
We  have  our  bigots  whose  minds  have  never 
crossed  the  frontiers  of  darkness.  We  have 
our  crisis  challenges  and  formidable  prob- 
lems and  Injustices  and  indecencies — but 
with  all  these,  we  live  In  a  great,  vibrant 
bountiful,  optimistic  country — a  countrv 
founded  on  the  concept  of  human  liberty 
with  a  standard  of  living  unequalled  In  the 
history  of  the  world — a  nation  that  Is  the 
last  great  refuge  of  liberty  on  this  earth. 

A  nation  whose  history  has  proved  that  Its 
elected  officials  are  only  as  good  as  the  pub- 
lic opinion  that  sustains  them. 

As  citizens  of  this  great  land,  you  have 
the  right  and  even  the  duty  to  disagree  with 
your  President  when  you  believe  he  Is  wronc 
In  the  exercise  of  that  right  and  in  the 
discharge  of  that  duty,  you  have  Joined  a 
great  army  of  vigilant  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple over  all  America  In  a  conmion  caiise. 

Let  us  pray  that,  a  year  hence,  there  will 
be  no  more  need  for  a  moratorium  day. 
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Let  us  pray  that  we  can  end  this  war  and 
the  kind  of  foreign  policy  decisions  that 
led  us  into  Vietnam  in  the  flrst  place. 


SOCIETY    AND    ITS    ORGANIZATION 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF  n>aHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Robert  V.  Hansberger,  president  of 
the  Idaho-based  Boise  Cascade  Corp., 
has  won  a  deserved  reputation  not  only 
a.s  one  of  America's  outstanding  business 
leaders  but  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
builders  of  a  better  society.  Under  his 
leadership  Boise  Cascade  Corp.  Is  play- 
inc  an  important  role  in  developing  solu- 
tions to  some  of  the  pressing  problems 
of  our  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  and  bring  to  the  attention  of 
mv  colleagues,  an  address  by  Mr.  Robert 
V  Hansberger  presented  as  part  of  the 
di.  tingiiished  businessman's  seminar 
.senes  at  San  Jose  State  College  on  Oc- 
tober 23, 1969 : 

Society   and   Its   Organizations 
(By  Robert  V.  Hansberger) 

Why  does  the  great  American  society  now 
have  so  many  problems?  And  we  do  have 
them.  We  have  the  problem  of  increasing 
poUutlon  of  our  lake?,  our  rivers,  and  our 
ocean  beaches.  We  have  the  problem  of  the 
pollution  of  the  air  we  breathe.  We  have  the 
problem  of  decay  In  our  cities,  both  in  down- 
town areas  and  In  ghetto  areas.  We  have 
ilip  problem  of  riots  In  the  streets  of  our 
cities  and  on  our  campuses.  We  have  the 
problem  of  inflation,  which  tends  to  rob 
many  of  our  citizens  of  the  benefits  of  our 
economic  gains.  We  have  the  problems  of 
increasing  use  of  drugs  and  an  increasing 
crime  rate.  And  yet,  even  with  these  problems 
our  society  has  done  some  mighty  fantastic 
things. 

We  can  turn  out  literally  mlUions  of  com- 
plicated, high  speed  automobiles  each  and 
every  year  and  at  relatively  low  cost.  We 
have  developed  nuclear  devices  that  could 
either  create  new  ocean  harbors  or  destroy 
hiiee  metropolitan  areas.  We  have  developed 
supersonic  aircraft  that  can  hurtle  through 
the  air  faster  than  the  speed  of  a  bullet.  We 
ii.-ive  learned  to  transplant  the  hearts  of 
human  beings.  And  we  have  sent  Man  to 
outer  space,  landed  him  on  the  moon  and 
brotight  him  back. 

Oiu"  world  of  yesterday  was  a  bucolic, 
peaceful,  rural  America  without  telephones, 
television,  radios,  automobiles,  or  Jet  air- 
planes. News  was  created  slowly  and  it  trav- 
eled even  more  slowly.  Our  environment  of 
yesterday  was  a  world  dominated  by  Mother 
N..ture. 

Today  with  our  new,  fantastic  technology 
we  live  in  a  world  dominated  by  machines — 
machines  conceived  by  Man,  built  by  Man, 
;ind  serviced  by  Man.  They  are  complex  and 
they  are  expensive.  To  build  them,  to  operate 
them,  and  to  constime  their  output,  we  have 
placed  them  in  huge  Industrial  beehives, 
( loseiy  surrounded  by  human  attendants. 
They  dominate  our  life  today  more  than  the 
•'•eather  did  twenty-five  years  ago.  They 
ji'ppare  our  food,  they  transport  us,  they 
'  lothe  us.  they  heal  us.  and  they  entertain 
'IS  They  even  manufacture  more  machines. 
Hin   most  of  all  they  manufacture  change. 

In  an  Incredibly  short  period  our  machines 
liave  caused  the  redistribution  of  our  i>opu- 
ation  from  the  countryside  Into  a  few  huge 
and  growing  metropolitan  centers.  They  have 
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pulled  and  pushed  the  farmer  from  his 
country  home  to  the  iu"ban  maze  and  the 
Negro  from  the  rural  South  to  the  northern 
city.  One  hundred  years  ago  72 Tc  of  our  popu- 
lation lived  in  the  countryside.  Twenty  five 
years  ago  this  figure  had  decreased  to  44*7. 
Today  we  have  only  30'^c  of  our  population 
still  living  In  the  country,  and  we  have  an 
astounding  70%  Jammed  together  on  I'c  of 
our  land.  This  change  In  only  two  and  one 
half  decades  Is  surely  one  of  the  most  massive 
population  shifts  in  the  history  of  Man. 

Today  news  events  which  may  be  taking 
place  in  far  corners  of  the  world  are  brought 
quickly  to  the  attention  of  millions  of  our 
people  through  the  use  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision. With  our  computers  we  can  almost 
Instantaneously  sort  out  the  best  alterna- 
tive from  many,  a  process  which  in  many 
cases  could  occupy  the  lifetimes  of  several 
persons. 

These  are  examples  of  tremendous  change 
which  has  taken  place  very  recently  In  our 
American  society,  and  this  change  has  been 
created  by  the  machinery  of  our  technology. 
One  philosopher  took  a  look  about  him  at 
all  the  whirring,  clanking  machinery  on  our 
farms.  In  our  factories,  in  our  offices,  and  In 
our  kitchens  and  muttered.  "Today  things 
are  In  the  saddle,  and  now  they're  riding 
people." 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  existing,  and 
indeed,  increasing  rate  of  change  taking  place 
within  our  society  Is  responsible  for  many 
of  the  problems  which  are  now  so  evident. 
Change  has  brought  about  a  cleavage  and  a 
conflict  between  the  Individual  and  his  social 
organizations,  organizations  which  were  es- 
tablished to  serve  the  individual  and  his 
needs 

There  seems  to  be  a  significant  difference 
between  the  ability  of  the  Individual  to  cop>e 
with  change  and  that  of  a  social  organization. 
The  Individual  has  only  himself  to  communi- 
cate with,  to  convince,  and  to  adapt.  Acting 
as  an  Individual  his  debates  need  only  be  with 
himself.  His  thinking  need  only  relate  to 
his  own  personal  experience,  and  his  actions 
mav  be  taken  in  complete  solitude.  Change, 
therefore.  Is  something  vrtth  which  the  in- 
dividual functioning  alone  can  cojje  with 
relative  ease. 

However,  as  a  member  of  one  of  society's 
organizations  in  which  actions  are  taken  as 
a  group,  he  flnds  that  adaptation  to  change 
seems  to  come  much  more  slowly.  In  order 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  group  must  have  some  kind  of 
adhesive — In  fact,  many  kinds.  These  ad- 
heslves  seem  to  be  common  thinking,  past 
experiences  not  of  one  individual,  but  the 
collective  experiences  of  many,  articles  of 
incorporation,  by-laws,  policies,  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  laws.  These  adheslves  make  for 
relative  rigidity  within  the  organization,  and 
when  change  Impinges  upon  the  rigidity  of 
the  organization,  the  result  Is  frustration. 

And  so  our  social  organizations  such  as 
families,  conununltiee.  churches,  universi- 
ties, and  governments  at  many  levels,  in- 
cluding of  course  the  federal  government, 
find  themselves  increasingly  buffeted  and 
battered  by  the  tides  of  change — change 
manufactured  by  the  machinery  of  our  tech- 
nology and  accepted  much  faster  by  individ- 
uals than  by  the  organizations  designed  to 
serve  them.  Individuals  react  to  the  snail's 
pace  adaptations  of  their  organizations  with 
Increasing  impatience,  and  the  results  are 
massive  discontent  and  growing  credibility 
gaps — too  often  culminating  in  social  dis- 
ruptions and  even  destruction  of  life  and 
property.  The  Individual  Is  at  war  with  his 
social  organizations. 

Today  in  our  northern  city,  a  city  governed 
by  rules  and  regulations  usually  designed 
many  years  ago,  a  young  black  person  sits 
In  squalor  In  a  ghetto  apartment  with  his 
eyes  glued  to  one  of  our  machines,  the  TV 
set.  He  sees  the  filming  of  a  riot  Just  now 
taking  place  a  few  blocks  away  down  the 
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street.  Reacting  to  the  deep  and  bitter  frus- 
tration of  the  difference  between  his  actual- 
ity and  the  aspiration  be  bean  proclaimed 
for  all  Americans,  he  Joins  the  riot.  Tnily, 
technology  and  change  have  brought  us  to  a 
point  of  confrontation. 

But  our  technology  Is  here,  our  machines 
are  here,  and  they  will  not  go  away,  for 
they  have  now  become  essential  human 
needs.  And  we  must  recognize  that  despite 
their  complicating  effect  upon  American  life, 
they  have,  through  the  process  of  shifting 
the  load  of  supporting  ourselves  from  our 
backs  to  our  machinery,  given  us  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 

And  ^o  we  must  find  a  way  to  live  with 
them  and  a  way  to  cope  with  the  ever  In- 
creasing rates  of  change  which  they  will 
bring  about.  This  will  impose  new  kinds  of 
responsibilities  on  both  the  Individuals  and 
the   organizations  of  our  society. 

What  are  these  new  responsibilities? 

The  Individual  of  today  needs  to  acknowl- 
edge that  our  human  needs  and  our  human 
problems  are  so  many  and  so  huge  that  mas- 
sive efforts  are  absolutely  essential  to  solve 
them.  Tlielr  solution  will  require,  therefore, 
formal  organizations  which  bring  together 
collective  individual  human  effort  in  a  com- 
mon cause. 

It  is  healthy  for  the  individual  In  subordf- 
natlng  himself  to  the  regulation  of  a  social 
organization  to  be  critical  of  it,  for  Indeed 
this  kind  of  criticism  Is  an  Important  factor 
In  the  process  of  self-renewal  of  the  organiza- 
tion. But  it  Is  not  enough  simply  lor  the 
Individual  to  try  to  tear  down  the  organiza- 
tion. If  indeed  the  organization  pursues  a 
viable  objective  even  though  in  an  archaic 
manner,  it  is  essential  that  the  individual 
have  available  a  workable,  modern  alterna- 
tive before  attempting  to  destroy  the  orga- 
nization. 

The  Individual  of  today  Is  increasingly 
conscious  of  his  individuality  and  his  differ- 
ences from  his  fellow  men.  However,  In  pur- 
suing his  individuality  he  must  TecogaXzx 
the  Individuality  of  others  and  respect  the 
right  of  others  also  to  be  different. 

But  perhaps  the  major  assumption  of  a 
new-felt  responsibility  must  come  from  otir 
social  organizations  toward  the  individual. 
Today's  individual  Is  different.  He  Is  younger. 
At  the  present  time  47%  of  our  population  is 
under  the  age  of  25.  Our  young  people  almost 
outnumber  the  rest  of  us.  and  soon  they  will 
outvote  us.  Today's  Individual  Is  better  edu- 
cated and  better  informed  on  the  events  of 
the  nation  and  the  world.  He  is  less  con- 
cerned with  the  discipline  of  supporting 
himself,  since  our  technology  has  made  our 
society  so  affluent.  He  Is  certainly  far  more 
Intolerant  of  out-dated  methods  and  objec- 
tives, and  certainly  more  critical  of  pro- 
nouncements which  are  not  accurate  or  are 
not  followed  up  by  action. 

Otir  social  organizations,  which  were  de- 
signed to  serve  the  individual,  badly  need  to 
recognize  these  substantial  differences  In  the 
Individuals  they  now  serve.  They  need  to 
accept  the  Individual's  desire  to  be  different, 
to  be  critical,  and  they  need  to  acknowledge 
that  they  are  in  business  to  serve  the  Indi- 
vidual and  not  their  past  experience  or  their 
rulebooks.  They  need  continual  self-exami- 
nation, self-crltlclsm.  and  more  rapid  re- 
sponse to  needed  modifications  In  their 
methods,  their  rules  and  regulations,  and 
even  In  their  objectives. 

Some  of  our  churches  today  appear  to  be 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  adaptabUlty.  Cer- 
tainly many  of  our  colleges  and  universities, 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  San  Jose 
State,  are  still  clinging  to  archaic  curricula 
and  methods  ot  instruction.  Many  of  our 
cities  are  vigorously  fighting  against  the 
process  of  urban  renewal.  And  our  federal 
government,  which  was  originally  designed  to 
serve  a  rural  society,  faces  with  increasing 
frustration  the  mounting  problems  of  am  in- 
dustrialized, urban  society. 
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Now  so  far  I  have  said  nothing  about  our 
economic  organizations.  This  Is  not  because 
some  of  our  business  organizations  are  not 
encrusted  with  the  barnacles  of  resistance. 
Some  of  them  are.  But  those  that  are,  are 
headed  for  extinction,  or  will  soon  become 
the  victims  of  a  tender  offer.  There  is.  how- 
ever a  degree  of  difference  between  economic 
organizations  and  the  other  organizations  of 
our  society. 

Business  Is  one  of  the  principal  creators 
of  new  technology  and  new  machines,  and 
one  of  the  principal  usiers  of  these  new  de- 
vices Therefore.  In  a  sense  it  bears  some 
responsibility  for  the  rate  of  change  which 
U  taking  place  within  our  society.  But  sec- 
ondly, and  perhaps  even  more  important, 
through  the  Incentive  of  profit  and  loss.  It 
retains  more  than  most  other  kinds  of  orga- 
nlzatlona.  an  automatic  nee<l  to  accept 
change  This  need  Is  brought  ahout  by  the 
great  pressures  of  competition 

Business  competes  for  personnel.  It  com- 
petes for  financing.  It  competes  for  manage- 
ment talent.  It  competes  In  the  marketplace 
for  customers,  and  it  competes  In  the  Invest- 
ment world  for  stockholders  If  It  .succeeds 
In  these  several  and  very  tough  competitions 
and  does  so  continually,  it  will  survive  and 
prospwr-  If  not,  It  fairly  soon  goes  out  of 
existetwe.  Buggy  whip  companies,  companies 
which  once  manufactured  steam  locomotives, 
and  companies  which  produced  wooden 
wagon  wheels  are  no  longer  wltJi  us.  This  Is 
as  it  should  be 

Under  the  stress  of  competition  business 
has  developed  management  technolc;gy  de- 
signed to  cope  with  ever  larger,  ever  more 
complex  tangible  and  Intangible  problems. 
It  has  been  forced  to  adapt  to  change,  not 
only  in  Its  methods  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, and  m  the  design  of  Us  products, 
but  in  its  very  organization  concepts  Be- 
cause it  has  unique  capabilities  ix^th  as  a 
creator  of  change  and  as  an  adapter  to 
change.  I  believe  that  business  should  be- 
come more  of  a  partner  in  some  of  the  social 
organizations  of  our  American  society  It  can 
help  in  resolving  the  problems  of  air  and 
water  pollution  It  can  help  in  attacking  the 
problems  of  our  cities  such  iis  edticatlon, 
transportation,  urban  development,  ghetto 
rehabilitation,  and  recreation  It  can  and 
should  be  a  part  of  our  cultural  organiza- 
tions, such  as  our  art  associations,  our  mu- 
seums, and  organizations  of  the  perfornUrtg 
arts. 

It  ciui  help  the  federal  government  resolve 
some  of  the  enormous  problenis  with  which 
It  Is  now  confronted.  In  so  doliig.  I  believe 
It  would  not  only  render  a  service  to  society, 
but  also  a  better  profit  to  Its  shareholders 
because  these  huge  problems  of  our  nation 
represent  big  human  needs,  and  therefore  big 
markets — not  only  for  products,  but  for  serv- 
ices as  well.  And'  business  Is  well  equipped 
to  provide  both. 

I  consider  this  special  kind  of  partnership 
with  the  other  organizations  of  our  society 
to  be  a  primary  new  responsibility  of  the 
business  community  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
some  corporations  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize this  responsibility  and  are  doing  some- 
thing about  it.  But  not  nearly  enough,  and 
today  the  problems  are  still  outstripping  In 
their   growth  our  efforts   to   resolve   them. 

The  company  I  work  for.  Boise  Cascade,  al- 
though only  twelve  years  old  Is  already  deeply 
Involved  In  the  social  marketplace.  I  thought 
you  might  be  Interested  In  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities we  have  undertaken,  and  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  some  of  them  are  already 
profitable. 

Our  hometown  of  Boise,  Idaho,  like  many, 
many  other  cities  across  the  nation,  has  been 
undergoing  a  progressive  process  of  decay  in 
Its  downtown  core  area.  As  a  result,  busi- 
nesses have  been  movlrxg  more  and  more  to 
the  suburbs,  leaving  the  downtown  area  to 
fall  Increasingly  Into  disrepair.  This  hoe  re- 
sulted la  an  ever  lower  tax  base  from  which 
the  city  derives  revenues  to  provide  the  In- 
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creaslngly  expensive  services  of  a  growing 
oommunlty  whoee  InhAbltants  are  living 
more  and  more  outside  of  the  city  limits.  To 
Improve  the  environment  of  our  headquarters 
city,  we  decided  to  collaborate  on  a  dollar 
a  year  consultant  ba&la  on  the  redevelop- 
ment of  sixty  square  blocks  of  the  downtown 
Boise  heartland. 

This  experience  led  ua  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Development  within  the 
corporaUon  designed  specifically  to  tackle  the 
problems  of  cities.  Today  this  department  has 
underway  a  700  unit  housing  project  In 
a  ghetto  area  of  Indianapolis  and  a  332  unit 
urban  renewal  project  in  Pittsburgh.  We  have 
been  designated  the  developer  of  a  21-acre 
site  in  downtown  Long  Beach,  California's 
fourth  largest  city.  We  are  developing  360 
low  income  housing  units  in  the  heart  of 
Bbston.  as  well  as  660  residential  redevelop- 
ment units  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  We  have 
been  designated  as  a  special  consultant  to 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  on  a 
project  which  will  include  several  thousand 
units  of  low  and  moderate  Income  housing. 
We  are  involved  in  a  massive  Joint  venture 
with  several  other  large  corporations  and  a 
regional  builder  in  Camden.  New  Jersey. 
And  our  Department  of  Urban  Development 
IS  in  the  planning  stage  on  projects  In  six 
other  locations. 

In  addition  to  collaborating  with  our  city 
government,  we  have  worked  with  the  State 
of  Idaho  in  helping  the  Legislature  improve 
its  procedures  Throvigh  the  President's 
Committee  on  Urban  Housing,  we  have 
worked  on  the  problem  of  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing  with  representatives  of  the 
White  House  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
In?  and  Urban  Development. 

In  the  Held  of  the  arts,  we  helped  the 
State  of  Idaho  establish  its  first  Arts  and 
Humanities  Commission.  As  the  principal 
supported,  we  also  invested  over  $40,000  to 
bring  the  world  famous  City  Center  Jeffrey 
Ballet  to  Idaho.  During  a  three  year  period, 
it  has  now  performed  In  live  cities  through- 
out the  state. 

About  two  and  one  half  years  ago  one  of 
the  very  few  licensed  black  contractors  in 
the  city  of  New  York  came  to  Boise  with  a 
problem.  He  felt  that  a  black  construction 
company  could  be  extremely  successful 
training  and  utilizing  black  skills  In  doing 
construction  work  in  black  communities.  His 
problem  was  that  he  did  not  have  enough 
money  to  obtain  a  performance  bond,  and 
without  the  performance  bond  he  could  not 
get  enough  work  to  make  money.  After  some 
discussion  with  him.  we  formed  a  new  com- 
pany called  the  Burnett-Boise  Company,  an 
all  black  corporation.  We  agreed  to  supply 
money  and  performance  bonds  and  assist 
with  management.  Today  this  firm  has  on 
the  books  or  Is  negotiating  for  a  total  of  one 
hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  construc- 
tion work  across  the  country.  Our  ownership 
position  in  the  Burnett-Boise  Company  Is 
that  of  a  minority  partner. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  we  were  approached 
by  a  group  of  black  people  from  New  York 
who  had  established  a  small  computer  soft- 
ware company.  They  had  plenty  of  work, 
but  they  were  short  of  working  capital.  We 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  them  where- 
by we  agreed  to  finance  their  expansion  and 
to  turn  over  control  of  the  company  to  them 
after  a  short  period  of  time. 

We  have  established  within  our  personnel 
department  a  group  of  five  Individuals,  not 
all  white,  to  help  our  supervisors  understand 
the  problems  of  working  with  disadvantaged 
actual  or  potential  employees. 

In  Chicago  we  established  night  coursee 
using  supervisors  to  help  teach  employees 
how  to  budget  and  to  Improve  their  English. 
These  same  supervisors  have  studied  Span- 
ish to  Increase  their  understanding  of  their 
employees'  problems.  We  have  a  similar 
project  under  way  In  Los  Angeles. 
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In  Nampa,  Idaho,  prior  to  putting  into 
ofjeratlon  a  new  container  plant,  we  worked 
with  fifteen  Itinerant  laborers  to  upgrade 
their  skills  so  that  they  could  become  Indus- 
trial employees,  and  we  wound  up  hiring 
seven  of  them. 

In  New  Jersey  we  condvicted  a  sensitivity 
training  program,  and  our  plant  reports  that 
the  waste  percentage  has  been  dropping  3 
per  month  since  the  program. 

We  are  Just  now  completing  a  one  hundred 
million  dollar  forest  products  complex  at 
DeRldder.  Louisiana,  a  community  of  both 
black  and  white  citizens.  Prior  to  our  arrival, 
these  two  groups  were  not  in  communication 
with  each  other  over  mutual  community  is- 
sues. Through  a  carefully  designed  program 
we  have  succeeded  in  bringing  these  groups 
together  In  discussions  of  the  mutual  prob- 
lems that  will  result  from  an  expanding  com- 
munity. We  have  also  pre-tralned  a  substan- 
tial number  of  workers,  both  black  and  white, 
for  employment  in  our  facility  when  it  starts 
operations 

We  established  a  company-wide  affirmathe 
action  program  designed  to  lean  over  back- 
wards in  trying  to  help  train  hard  core  tmeni- 
ployables  To  put  some  teeth  In  this  program 
we  have  set  up  at  the  corporate  level  a  tunc! 
of  $500,000  available  to  managers  throughout 
the  corporation  to  cover  the  cost  of  this 
training.  We  also  told  our  managers  that 
when  the  $500,000  is  gone,  we  will  set  up 
another  fund 

We  have  also  collaborated  with  a  number 
of  educational  institutions.  By  sharing  de- 
tailed information  about  our  company  over 
a  number  of  years,  we  have  become  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  largest  case  studies  ever 
written  about  a  corporation  at  Stanford  Un:- 
verslty  Graduate  School  of  Business.  At  tlie 
end  of  the  case  study,  our  practice  has  been  'o 
.subject  about  ten  or  twelve  of  our  top  man- 
agement executives  to  a  critique  by  the  stti- 
dents,  a  process  which  occupies  several  da\s 
We  are  questioned,  probed,  and  criticized.  Of 
course,  we  are  given  an  opportunity  to  defend 
ourselves,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  two 
hundred  management  consultants  without 
an  axe  to  grind  who  have  studied  our  com- 
pany and  Its  industry  for  over  a  quarter  are 
pretty  tough  to  handle. 

Currently  we  have  an  executive  in  resi- 
dence at  the  University  of  Washington  with 
the  objective  of  trying  to  help  relate  the 
business  campus  to  the  business  world. 
Next  year  Boise  Cascade  wlU  host  a  visiting 
professor  and  he  will  be  meanlngftilly  In- 
volved In  our  day  to  day  activities. 

Also,  at  the  University  of  Washington 
we  have  recently  completed  a  unique  pro- 
gram Involving  a  select  group  of  University 
of  Washington  Business  School  students 
Over  a  period  of  two  quarters,  fifteen  of 
the  University  students  conducted  an  In- 
depth  study  of  Boise  Cascade's  operations, 
visiting  locations  and  Interviewing  Boise 
Cascade  employees  at  many  different  levels 
of  company  operations.  At  the  end  of  the 
study.  Individual  seminars  were  held  with 
our  principal  corporation  executives.  At  the 
conclusion  of  these  seminars,  I  was  Invited 
to  visit  the  campus,  and  recommendations 
were  made  to  me  as  to  what  the  president  of 
Boise  Cascade  should  be  worrying  about.  In 
the  proceas.  we  became  a  living  laboratory 
for  the  students,  and  we  benefited  from  a 
niunber  of  very  sound  recommendations  as 
well  as  the  perspective  they  gave  ua  about 
out  own  operations. 

I  don't  know  how  much  these  efforts  of 
Boise  Cascade's  and  similar  efforts  of  many 
other  companies  will  affect  the  wars  between 
our  Individuals  and  their  organizations,  but 
they  are  serving  the  purpose  of  making  us 
more  adaptable  to  change.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  Individuals  In  our  society  In  ex- 
pressing their  Individuality,  their  differences, 
and  their  criticisms,  can  also  be  responsible 
for  accepting  the  fact  that  in  today's  society 
we  still  need  the  collective  effort  ol  our  social 
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and  economic  organizations.  And  I  hope  that 
our  social  organizations  can  reach  out  and 
include  the  modern  day  Individual,  and  with 
his  help  look  Introspectlvely  into  them- 
selves, critically  examine  their  objectives 
and  their  methode,  and  bring  about  thoee 
changes  which  can  make  them  better  serv- 
ants of  the  Individuals  they  are  Intended 
to  serve.  And  I  hope  more  of  the  business 
community  can  lend  its  adaptability  to 
change  and  Its  management  expertise  to 
easing  the  conflict  between  the  Individual 
and  his  organizations. 

Last  year  when  Bill  Batten  spoke  to  you, 
he  proposed  a  partnership  with  San  Joee 
State  In  aiding  low  income  areas  of  the 
San  Jose  community.  I  thought  his  proposal 
was  extremely  worthwhile,  and  I  was  very 
impressed  with  It.  I  too  would  like  to  propose 
today  a  partnership  with  San  Jose  State. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  your  students  and  our  company 
to  collaborate  In  studying  what  we  as  a 
company  are  doing  for  minority  groups.  I 
would  like  to  suggest,  much  as  we  have  al- 
ready done  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
that  you  select  a  small  group  of  well-quali- 
ned  students,  hopefully  an  ethnically  mixed 
proup.  and  that  these  students  be  given  the 
assignment  of  studying— In  the  field  where 
the  action  is — Boise  Cascade's  efforts  to  in- 
volve Itself  with  minority  groups.  This  would 
involve  work  In  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Idaho, 
and  perhaps  some  other  areas.  I  would  ask 
th.it  the  group  render  to  us  as  the  manage- 
ment of  Boise  Cascade  an  objective,  critical 
report  at  the  end  of  their  study  which  would 
be  helpftU  to  us  In  Improving  our  efforts  In 
this  area.  This  kind  of  a  study  would  not  be 
inexpensive,  but  as  the  beneficiary  of  the 
final  report  and  recommendations,  Boise 
Ciscade  Is  prepared  to  finance  the  cost  of  the 
entire  project.  If  yoti  are  Interested,  we  will 
l)e  glad  to  sit  down  with  you  and  design  an 
.appropriate  program.  I  think  the  benefits  to 
both  of  us  in  terms  of  better  understanding 
could  be  substantial. 
Thank  you. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OP    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  min- 
ister. Dr.  Henry  Pope  Mobley.  Jr..  re- 
cently delivered  a  sermon  at  the  High- 
land Presbyterian  Church,  Louisville. 
Ky..  that  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagrues.  Dr.  Mobley's  remarks  were 
entitled  "The  Day  the  Lord  Came  to 
Town."  and  is  one  of  the  finest  sermons 
that  I  have  ever  heard. 

The  sermon  follows: 

The  Day  the  Lord  Came  to  Town 
( By  Dr.  Henry  Pope  Mobley.  Jr. ) 

No  one  was  quite  sure  Just  how  the  news 
.irrlved.  but  suddenly  It  became  common 
knowledge  that  the  Lord  Jesus  would  visit 
Louisville,  Kentucky  on  such  and  such  a 
date,  and  while  the  meaning  of  such  an  event 
took  a  while  to  sink  in.  excitement  began  to 
mount  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  some 
considerable  planning  and  organization 
would  be  necessary  or  this  thing  would  get 
out  of  hand. 

The  city  administration  sagely  took  the  In- 
itiative, had  a  private  meeting  with  all  the 
;.vallable  advisors,  and  promptly  ran  into 
trouble  about  how  to  stage  such  a  celebra- 
tion which  would  be  appropriate  and  yet 
would  not  offend  or  irritate  anyone.  It  being 
an  election  year,  the  administration  decided 
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to  offer  any  help  and  financing  necessary,  but 
that  U  might  be  better  to  turn  the  planning 
over  to  the  L^^ulsville  Area  Council  of 
Churcher 

The  Council  was  delighted,  of  course,  but 
soon  recognized  that  these  little  plans  would 
not  have  smooth  sailing.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic hierarchy  did  not  particularly  object  to 
the  Council  of  Churches,  but  did  not 
belong,  and  had  begun  plans  of  its  own,  as- 
suming, when  they  heard  that  Jesus  was 
coming,  that  He  was  coming  to  see  them. 
The  Baptists  had  also  started  plans  of  their 
own  with  the  reasonable  assumption  that 
the  occasion  would  provide  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  a  revival. 

Fortunately,  all  parties  concerned  quickly 
comprehended  the  problems  involved  in  try- 
ing to  run  three  celebrations  with  only  one 
guest  of  honor,  and  agreed  to  coordinate  all 
their  plans.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that 
each  group  harbored  a  tiny  doubt,  and  felt 
a  little  afraid  that  the  Jjord  might  possibly 
choose  one  group  as  representative  of  the 
true  Chvu"ch  which  did  not  happen  to  be 
theirs. 

So,  a  great  ecumenical  committee  wsis 
formed.  The  Churches  had  never  had  coop- 
eration like  this  since  before  Martin  Luther 
began  the  Reformation  by  nailing  his  95 
theses  on  the  door  of  the  Church  at  Witten- 
berg. 

The  next  big  question  had  to  do  with  the 
place  for  the  anticipated  mass  meeting.  Free- 
dom Hall  and  the  ball  park  came  up  first 
because  of  the  parking  facilities,  and  the 
Fairgrounds  Board  made  an  excellent  presen- 
tation, but  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
anticipated  crowd  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated there  either  Indoors  or  out  of  doors. 
Inevitably  someone  mentioned  Churchill 
Downs,  and  of  course,  this  was  the  logical 
spot,  although  some  expressed  reservations 
about  how  the  Lord  might  react  to  the  para- 
mutual  boards  as  a  background  to  a  glo- 
riously spiritual  gathering.  When  it  was  de- 
termined that  Churchill  Downs  would  be 
available  since  the  Fall  meeting  would  not 
have  started,  a  large  volunteer  ecumenical 
committee  of  women  w£is  appointed  to  deco- 
rate the  paramutual  boards  with  some  sort 
of  hanging  with  a  Christian  motif.  The  tent 
and  awning  companies  agreed  to  cooperate. 
A  sub-committee  was  given  the  responsibility 
of  disguising  the  betting  and  pay-off  win- 
dows with  crepe  paper  hangings. 

This  was  not  the  end  of  the  problems  by 
any  means,  because  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  Christians  can  be  mighty  sensitive 
about  relatively  minor  things,  and  In  fact, 
the  cardinal  sin  of  pride  had  considerable 
influence  on  the  decisions.  For  example,  it 
was  assumed  that  the  mass  meeting  would 
be  opened  with  prayer.  Who  would  do  the 
praying?  After  several  hours  of  polite  dis- 
cussion It  was  decided  that  perhapw  several 
prayers  should  be  offered  up  for  so  great  an 
occasion,  and  a  decision  was  reached — not 
entirely  satisfactory  to  anyone — that  any 
group  that  really  Insisted  on  participating  in 
prayer  would  name  a  representative.  Just 
where  to  put  so  many  prayers  was  turned  over 
to  another  sub-committee  on  program. 

This  agreed  upon,  a  well-known  theologi- 
cal liberal  threw  a  monkey  wrench  In  the 
machinery  by  Inquiring  whether  a  rabbi 
shotUd  be  Invited  to  participate  on  the 
grounds  that  Jesus  had  been  born  of  the 
Hebrew  faith.  The  ensuing  discussion— with 
great  theological  undertones — lasted  quite  a 
whUe  and  though  I  have  forgotten  the  exact 
disposition  of  the  matter.  I  believe  it  was 
turned  over  to  a  sub-committee  appointed 
by  the  chairman. 

Time  will  not  permit  any  further  cata- 
loguing Ol  the  difficulties  and  problems  of 
preparation:  suffice  it  to  say  there  were  quite 
a  few.  some  of  which  never  got  settled. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
on  Its  own  initiative  decided  to  remove  tem- 
porarily the  statute  of  the  Bride  in  Guthrie 
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Green   and   replace   it   with   a   large   wooden 
cross  neatly  covered  with  gold  foil. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  sub-com- 
mittee on  Itinerary  selected  certain  fine  ex- 
amples of  Church  architecture  in  the  City — 
from  various  denominations,  of  course — as 
places  our  Lord  might  want  to  visit.  It  may 
have  been  a  coincidence  that  each  of  the 
Churches  selected  suddenly  decided  It  was 
lime  to  do  some  necessary  repairs,  redecorat- 
ing and  painting.  Also  a  vast  paint -up,  clean- 
up crusade  was  started  In  all  parts  of  the 
City  so  Louisville  might  put  its  best  face 
forward  for  the  distinguished  visitor  no  mat- 
ter where  He  might  want  to  go.  The  pieople 
were  so  cleanliness-conscious  that  one  young 
man  who  threw  an  empty  milkshake  carton 
out  of  his  car  onto  Bardstown  Road  had  his 
automobile  license  reported  and  was  fined 
$50  for  Uttering. 

Finally  the  great  day  arrived  and  the  peo- 
ple and  the  dignitaries  gathered  at  Churchill 
Downs  An  extra  helicopter  had  been  lent  by 
Indianapolis  to  help  out  with  the  anticipated 
influx  of  automobiles,  but  did  little  to  re- 
lieve the  greatest  traffic  Jam  In  all  of  history 
People  came  from  everywhere.  The  stands  of 
Churchill  Downs  were  filled  by  nine  in  the 
morning  and  by  noon  the  infield  was  over- 
flowing, and  the  track  was  covered  with  the 
massing  faithful  The  dignitaries  arrived  by 
one  o'clock  and  completely  filled  the  plat- 
form built  over  the  tulip  garden  at  the  win- 
ner's circle. 

Then  It  was  discovered  that  no  one  knew 
Just  when  or  how  Jesus  would  arrive  They 
had  thought  of  everything  but  this.  Delega- 
tions were  quickly  dispatched  to  the  airport, 
the  bus  station,  even  the  train  station.  There 
were  some  mighty  anxious  moments  for  a 
while,  but  then  suddenly  everyone  knew  He 
was  there.  No  one  even  knew  how  he  looked, 
but  when  He  came  everyone  knew  who  He 
was.  And  a  mighty  roar,  which  began  as  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  and  delight  by  those 
who  saw  Him  first,  and  turned  into  a  growing 
thunder  of  Joy,  went  up,  which  must  have 
shaken  the  windows  In  Bowling  Green. 

Just  as  suddenly  the  crowd  became  quiet 
m  anticipation.  The  Mayor  made  a  lovely 
speech  of  welcome,  expressing  the  humility 
that  all  of  the  people  felt  that  their  Lord 
had  so  honored  them  by  visiting  their  City. 

Then    the    program    chairman    called    the 
people  to  stand  for  the  Invocation,  which  was 
followed  by  the  people  singing  "The  Church's 
One  Foundation  Is  Jesus  Christ  Her  Lord  ". 
accompanied  by  a  band  made  up  of  selected 
members  of  the  various  high  school  and  col- 
lege bands   There  was  some  considerable  lag 
between   the   time  when   the   band   finished 
the  hymn  and  when  the  last  segment  of  the 
crowd  finished  the  hymn,  but  this  was  an- 
ticipated,  so  the  program  chairman  waited 
a  minute  or  so  before  calling  on  the  denomi- 
national representatives  for  the  prayers    As 
mentioned  before,   quite  a  few  were  sched- 
uled, but  somewhere  between  the  time  that 
the  Methodists  had  finished  and  the  Pente- 
costal Holiness  had  begun.  Jesus  stood   up 
without     any     introduction     and     began     to 
speak  quietly  to  the  people.  He  did  not  say 
anything  they  had  not  heard  before,  and  I 
shall  not  repeat  It  all  here,  but  He  concluded 
with  a  familiar  passage.  "You  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth;  but  If  salt  has  lost  its  taste,  how 
shall  its  saltiness  be  restored?  It  Is  no  longer 
good  for  anything  except  to  be  thrown  out 
iind  trodden  under  foot  by  men.  You  are  the 
light  of  the  world.  A  city  set  on  a  hill  can- 
not be  hid   Nor  do  men  light  a  lamp  and  put 
it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  stand,  and  It  gives 
light  to  all   in  the  house    Let  your  light  so 
shine   before   men,   that   they   may   see   your 
good   works   and   give   glory    to   your   Father 
who  is  In  heaven" 

He  had  not  talked  very  long,  and  when  He 
finished  those  words.  He  started  down  the 
platform  steps.  The  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing quickly  caught  up  with  Him  and  men- 
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tloned  that  there  wm  quite  a  bit  mare  to  the 
program.  But  JesuB  answered  him  gently 
that  He  did  not  come  for  the  righteous,  but 
to  save  sinners.  And  He  left,  making  His  way 
through  the  crowds. 

Well,  as  you  can  Imagine,  the  platform 
people  were  stunned.  Nobody  knew  what  to 
do  except  perhaps  have  the  benediction  by 
the  Archbishop.  But  In  the  meantime,  a  good 
many  people  followed  the  Master.  Just  as  the 
crowds  had  done  during  His  Oalllean  min- 
istry. 

It  was  reported  later  that  He  appeared  at 
Greenwood  and  asth  Streets  and  quite  a 
group  made  up  of  those  who  followed  Him. 
local  residents,  Including  some  young  mili- 
tants. They  all  listened  respectfully  and  in- 
tently, we  were  told  later  Among  other 
things  He  said  was  this:  "You  have  heard 
that  It  was  said  to  the  men  of  old,  'You  shall 
not  kill,  and  whoever  kills  shall  be  liable  to 
Judgment*.  But  I  say  to  you  that  every  one 
who  Is  angry  with  his  brother  shall  be  liable 
to  Judgement.  You  have  heard  that  It  was 
said,  'An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth'.  But  I  say  to  you,  Do  not  resist  one 
who  Is  evil.  You  have  heard  that  It  was  said. 
'You  shall  lovie  your  neighbor  and  hale  your 
enemy'.  But  I  say  to  you.  love  your  enemies 
and  pray  for  those  who  persecute  you,  so 
that  you  may  be  sons  of  your  father  who  Is 
In  heaven." 

Then  "He  letft  and  went  His  way  Ii  was 
not  until  He  had  disappeared  that  the  anger 
at  what  He  said  began  to  show  First  some 
muttering,  then  some  rather  Inflamed  ora- 
tory. Aa  one  speaker  said.  "This  Is  nothing 
but  a  plea  for  appeasement;  we  know  from 
long  experience  that  we  cannot  get  what  we 
rightfully  d^rve  without  force,  without  Im- 
pressing our  wrongs."  A  good  bit  of  discon- 
tent began  to  spread,  and  quite  a  bit  of  an- 
ger   But  some   took  to  heart  what  He  said 

On  His  way  down-town — so  we  heard 
later — He  was  stopped  and  loudly  cheered  by 
a  group  who  carried  signs  Indicating  that 
they  demanded  more  for  the  poor.  They  had 
Intended  to  picket  Churchill  Downs  during 
the  mass  meeitlng,  but  had  been  frustrated 
by  the  size  of  the  crowd.  He  spoke  gently  to 
them,  and  bleesed  them,  but  did  not  seem  to 
sympathize  with  thertr  demands — or  at  least 
they  Interpreted  Hla  manner  In  that  way — 
■The  Son  of  Man  has  not  a  place  to  lay  his 
head,"  He  .said.  "But  my  Father  which  Is  In 
heaven  takes  care  of  me.  Even  as  he  watches 
over  the  f^len  sparrow,  and  provides  for  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  even  so  will  he  care  for 
you  Happy  ape  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  thelra 
Is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "Do  not  lay  for 
yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  but  lay  up 
for  yourselves  treasures  In  heaven." 

And  many  of  them  were  humbled  by  this, 
but  some  were  furiously  angry,  and  threw 
down  their  signs,  and  spoke  of  betrayal.  They 
did  not  show  their  anger  until  after  He  was 
out  of  sight,  however. 

The  next  thing  we  heard.  He  had  made  His 
way  to  the  East  End  of  town.  By  this  time 
the  Itinerary  Committee  had  caught  up  with 
Him.  and  suggested  timidly  that  He  might 
possibly  like  to  see  some  of  the  Churches 
which  had  betn  built  In  His  honor  and  for 
His  worship  He  thanked  them  kindly,  but 
went  His  way  visiting  every  bar  He  came  to. 
talking  with  His  winsome  way  to  the  people 
there,  speaking  to  them  In  a  way  they  never 
heard.  Some  ttollowed  Him 

The  Itinerary  Committee  Inslsrted  that  He 
give  them  some  little  time,  so  He  did.  He 
listened  for  a  moment  or  two  as  they  pointed 
out  that  after  all.  He  was  spending  His  time 
with  those  who  had  not  been  faithful  to 
Him.  while  those  who  had  all  these  years 
put  their  eflforts  Into  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  deserved  a  little  attention.  And  He 
said  to  them,  as  He  went  Hla  way,  "Not  every- 
one who  says  to  me.  "Lord.  Lord',  shall  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  who  does  the 
will  of  my  Father.  On  that  day  many  will 
say  to  me.  'Lord,  Lord,  did  we  not  prophesy 
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In  yoiur  name,  and  cast  out  demons  In  your 
name,  and  do  many  mighty  works  In  your 
name?'  And  then  will  I  declare  to  them,  I 
never  knew  you;  depart  from  me,  you  evil- 
doers.' 
ThlB  did  not  endear  Rim  to  the  Itinerary 

Committee  or  to  many  of  the  people  who 
were  proud  of  their  church  architecture,  and 
who  had  worked  so  hard  to  make  things 
pretty  and  preeen table. 

The  next  thing  we  knew  He  was  talking 
to  the  Jailers  in  the  county  Jail,  and  had 
gathered  In  some  mysterious  way  all  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Churches,  the  city  government, 
and  the  Judges  of  the  courts.  "Tell  me."  He 
asked.  "Do  you  open  all  your  churches  to 
anyone  who  wishes  to  come  for  worship? 
Do  you  have  one  system  of  Justice  for  the 
rich  and  another  for  the  poor?  Do  you  treat 
all  men  as  children  of  Ood,  or  do  you  dis- 
criminate because  of  race  or  condition  In 
society?  Are  the  people  here  Judged  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability,  and  given  equal  oppor- 
tunity on  the  basis  of  their  qualifications? 
I  wlU  tell  you  the  answer:  You  live  In  a  place 
of  beauty,  but  there  Is  ugliness  In  your 
hearts.  You  give  Up  service  to  my  way.  but 
you  seek  only  that  which  will  bring  you 
profit.  You  say  you  are  concerned,  but  your 
concern  goes  no  further  than  your  own 
selfish  Interest.  You  have  heard  that  I  am  the 
way,  but  you  go  your  own  way.  You  have 
denied  the  power  of  the  Father's  spirit,  and 
sought  to  live  by  your  own  power.  You 
claim  you  are  virtuous,  but  you  are  whlted 
sepulchres.  You  have  a  place  here  which 
Is  heavenly  for  some  and  hell  for  others.  You 
see  the  needs,  and  you  seek  to  hide  from 
them." 

He  said  quite  a  bit  more,  and  the  people 
were  first  ashamed,  and  then  angry.  They 
began  to  mutter,  and  some  of  them  felt  that 
the  whole  visit  had  been  a  disaster  And 
finally,  one  of  the  church  leaders  said  what 
some  were  thinking,  that  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  when  Jesus  left. 

But  then,  someone  noticed  that  He  was 
already  gone.  And  then  the  news  came 
quickly  somehow  or  other  He  had  made  His 
way  to  Outhrle  Green  and  was  hanging  on 
the  cross  the  city  had  erected  in  His  honor. 
However,  It  was  later  noted  that  some  who 
had  seen  Him  were  different. 


END  OF  THE  ROAD 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  of  the  Milwaukee  area  have 
been  i>atlent  with  the  Vietnam  dissen- 
ters, but  that  patience  has  been  rewarded 
with  greater  boldness  and  greater  effron- 
tery on  the  part  of  the  demonstrators. 

Last  week.  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  displayed  a  Vietcong  Hag  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin — Milwaukee. 
Another  was  displayed  at  a  moratoriima 
rally  at  Milwaukee  Technical  College. 

When  reports  of  these  disgraceful 
episodes  reached  Jack  Krueger  of  WTMJ, 
that  patient  man  had  "had  it."  Like  the 
war  veterans  and  ROTC  students  who 
struck  back  at  the  Vietcong  flag  dls- 
players,  Jtick  Krueger  struck  back.  too. 
The  result  was  the  following  editorial 
which  was  aired  on  WTMJ  stations  on 
November  13: 

End  of  the  Roao 
(By  Jack  Krueger) 
The   present   trend   by   Vietnam   war    vet- 
erans and  ROTC  students  to  strike  back  was 
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long  in  oomlng.  But  the  Incidents  of  the 
last  several  days  should  give  the  campus 
revolutionaries  something  to  think  about 
They  have  had  their  own  way  for  so  long 
that  It  must  have  come  as  a  shock  to  them 
When  their  Vietcong  flags  were  anatched  awav 
and  burned  because  the  patience  of  others 
had  run  out. 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
and  If  ever  an  organization  was  misnamed 
this  was  It,  had  the  gall  to  display  a  Viet- 
cong fiag  In  a  state-owned  building  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee.  How 
could  university  officials  aware  of  this  des- 
picable action  allow  such  a  thing  to  happen 
This  Is  carrying  freedom  of  expression  beyond 
anything  Intended.  Displaying  an  enemy  flag 
would  be  a  treasonable  act  If  our  nation 
were  In  a  declared  war  In  Vietnam.  Declared 
or  not.  the  men  fighting  under  Its  banner 
are  killing  American  sons  and  fathers.  When 
veterans  of  the  war  come  home  they  should 
not  have  to  be  exposed  to  such  Insults  by 
a  cult  of  misfits  hiding  their  frustrations 
under  the  guise  of  dirty  clothes,  dirty  ar- 
ttons  and  dirty  language.  You  should  have 
heard  the  obscenities  uttered  by  the  youni; 
girl  whose  Vietcong  flag  was  taken  from  her 
at  the  Technical  College  moratorium  rallv 
by  Tech  war  veterans. 

Now  that  the  radicals  are  no  longer  the 
big  attraction  and  ROTC  students  and  war 
veterans  are  standing  up  to  them  and  up- 
holding American  Ideals,  perhaps  they'll  real- 
ize they're  coming  to  the  end  of  the  road  of 
lawlessness,  disrespect  and  revolution.  Ii  , 
about  time. 


SERIOUS  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  POST 
OFFICE   OPERATION 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18.  1969 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of    California.    M: 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  some  comment. s  I 
received  from  an  employee  of  the  post,.! 
service. 

Letters  from  postal  employees  are  cer- 
tainly not  a  rarity  these  days  as  there  ;.s 
much  Interest  on  the  part  of  employees 
with  respect  to  the  Post  OflQce.  Howeve: . 
the  comments  which  I  wish  to  call  '  j 
your  attention  today  are  comprehensi'.  c 
and  apparently  reflect  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  et  cetera,  of  a  conscientlou.s 
postal  carrier  who  has  given  seriot;.s 
thought  to  much  of  the  Post  Ofl3ce's  op- 
erations as  he  has  personally  observed 
them. 

The  comments  of  this  postal  employee 
follow : 

October  15.  1969 
Mr.  Andsxson:  I  have  Just  received  a  mag- 
azine called  the  Postal  Life.  It  is  published 
by  the  Poet  Office  Department  for  the  postal 
employees.  In  my  estimation  any  Information 
contained  in  this  magazine  Is  strictly  for  the 
birds.  There  Is  nothing  In  It  except  what  the 
Postmaster  General  wlshee  to  put  In  It.  It 
Is  labeled  "Official  Business"  and  It  would 
seem  that  the  postal  employees  are  the  only 
ones  who  get  It.  It  Is  published  by  funds 
given  to  the  Post  Office  and  yet  It  seems  to 
me  that  postal  employees  already  have  this 
knowledge  or  can  obtain  It  without  expense 
to  the  public. 

Another  thing,  I  have  read  In  papers  where 
the  publishers  of  magazines  woiild  be  willing 
to  pay  more  for  better  service.  I  wonder  ii 
they  know  that  the  following  Is  the  practice 
for  the  Poet  Office,  at  least  In  the  Greater 
Los  Angeles  area. 
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Weekly  magazines,  such  as  Newsweek  and 
World  News  are  printed  In  the  Eatt.  They  are 
»own  to  LA  at  the  cost  of  the  pubUc  and 
must  be  delivered  by  the  local  postal  car- 
rier right  away  If  they  reach  hla  deek  before 
he  goes  to  the  street  to  make  deliveries.  All 
that    this    costs    the    pubUsher    U    approxi- 
mately 12<  per  copy.  Whereas  a  letter  mailed 
bv  the  general  public,  air  mall,  costs  10*  per 
ounce.  Magazines  and  newspapers  cost  5*  for 
the   tlrst    a   ounces   and   3«    for   each    addi- 
tional ounce.  Say  that  1000  letters  weighing 
approximately  1  ounce  each  are  flown  from 
anv  point   In   the  States— this  Is  a  revenue 
o-'ilOO.  But  say  a  letter  weighing  9  ounces 
would   cost  90f,  which  would  be  $900.  Now 
the  publishers  are  paying  approximately  12c 
per    anlt    by   shipping    1000   copies   by   mall. 
They  are  getting  the  same  service,  for  8120. 
If  H  person  would  sit  down  and  figure  It  out. 
It  I-  the  pubUc  who  Is  financing  big  business. 
If  I  write  a  letter,  the  cost  of  the  stamp  is 
not  deductible  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
big  business  can  deduct  It  as  a  business  ex- 
pen.->e  which  cuts  Into  the  taxpayer  again. 
Vow.  take  bulk  mailing.  I  am  enclosing  a 
-I'.iple  of  one  flown  from  New  at  the  cost  of 
3  ei  -  weight  about  2  ounces— and   required 
bv  the  Post  Office  to  receive  a  24-hour  de- 
li'very   In  other  words,  if  received  by  the  car- 
.r;er  or.e  day.  he  is  required  to  effect  delivery 
bv  the  next  day. 

I  .v.uld  estimate  that  our  local  post  office 
let.  approximately  10,000  of  these  per  month. 
Tl.e  bulk  mailer  pavs  approximately  $360.00 
If  'Hev  would  have  paid  first-class  rates  at  2 
ou'ices  per  unit,  it  would  have  cost  them 
approximately  S2.000  for  10.000  units.  Who 
p.v  s  the  difference?  The  public,  but  yet  the 
ariicunt  it  costs  the  mailer  will  still  be  de- 
ducted at  the  end  of  the  year  as  business 
expense. 

Even  if  a  local  grocer  wants  to  advertise  by 
ir.  U  and  have  a  bulk  mailing,  it  still  costs 
3  '3  per  unit  or  $36.00  per  thousand.  If  first 
iH--  rates  were  applied  and  the  ad  weighed 
1  unce.  it  would  cost  $60.00  per  1000.  I 
V.  .;i!d  estimate  that  85  percent  of  mall  de- 
ir.  f-red  by  carriers  dally  Is  bulk  or  second- 
cl.;  s  mall. 

.\nother  thing  is  catalogs;  on  a  3-pound 
ciMlog,  they  pay  approximately  24<f  to  effect 
delivery.  How  much  would  It  cost  if  It  were 
i>e;ng  sent  first  class?  It  would  be  $2.64  per 
\i  pounds. 

Now.  if  all  mall,  regardless  of  the  mate- 
n.,;_be  it  an  airmail  letter  from  me  to  you 
or  a  magazine  or  a  catalog — would  cost  IOC 
per  ounce,  the  Post  Office  would  show  a 
pr  lit  Because  everyone  would  be  paying 
their  share  even  though  big  business  coiUd 
ueduct  their  expenses  at  the  end  of  the  year 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  laws,  but  the 
public  cannot  do  this.  The  rates  were  set  by 
r  .ugress  and  held  bv  Congress  because  of 
hi<,'  business.  As  I  say,  If  all  postage  were 
equal,  the  mails  could  be  deUvered  and  the 
P  .-t  Office  could  show  a  profit  even  if  the 
!ir-t-class  mail  costs  6<  per  ounce. 

I  would  estimate  that  75%  of  the  public 
h.-.s  no  need  for  this  bulk  mall  nor  desire  It. 
I  know  ihey  even  ask  me  why  I  deliver  it. 
I  just  tell  them  that  It  Is  required  by  the 
Post  Office.  Even  then,  some  of  them  tell  me 
to  take  It  back  because  they  refuse  it.  That 
me.'ins  I  have  to  return  It  to  the  Post  Office 

•  to  kill  It"  and  place  It  In  the  dead  mall  for 
:  irther  operation. 

I  have  been  asked  about  thU  on  routes 
that  I  have  worked,  and  many  of  the  people 

•  Id  me  that  they  would  write  to  Congress 
t  1  make  the  postal  rate  equal  for  everyone. 
I  know  that  if  the  general  pubUc  knew  all 

:  this,  thev  would  really  fiood  the  malls  to 
their  Congressmen  to  adjust  It  so  they  could 
iTet  better  services.  Then  the  Post  Office  would 
be  put  on  a  paying  basis. 

Sure,  we  might  lose  a  lot  of  this  bulk  and 
peclal  rate  mall,  but  then  we  could  say  we 
.ire  a  public  service  and  not  an  ad  or  selling 
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service  for  big  business.  If  you  would  get  a 
Ust  of  all  special  rates  and  approximate  units 
handled  by  the  Poet  Office,  you  would  see 
why  the  Post  Office  Is  a  nonprofit  unit.  And 
If  all  rates  were  equal,  you  would  not  have 
to  consider  making  the  Poet  Office  a  corpora- 
tion because  I  believe  then  it  would  help 
the  economy.  You  would  be  able  to  put  tax 
money  aside  for  operation  of  the  Post  Office, 
because  It  would  show  a  profit. 

In  other  words,  why  should  the  general 
public  be  hogwashed  Into  the  Idea  that  It  Is 
the  postal  employees  making  It  tougher  In 
all  ways  to  receive  mall  on  time.  Before  a 
Postal  Corporation  is  considered.  I  think  that 
Congress  should  establish  equal  rates  for  all, 
public  and  big  business,  and  then  If  It  Is 
necessary  to  form  a  corporation  It  should 
only  handle  first-class  mall  and  nothing  else. 
There  would  be  exceptions,  such  as  mailing 
privileges  for  government — Congress,  Army, 
Navy,  personnel  in  combat  zones,  etc.  But 
this  could  be  offset  by  the  buying  of  stamps 
or  special  envelopes  from  the  Post  Office  and 
adding  the  amount  to  the  cost  of  operatton 
of  the  Department. 

I  wish  you  would  consider  this  suggestion. 
Please  bring  this  to  the  light  of  the  public 
and  make  It  an  Issue  by  getting  all  the 
different  rates.  Show  the  overall  picture  to 
the  public  and  lay  It  on  the  line.  Show  them 
who  is  paying  the  money  for  the  operation 
of  the  Post  Office.  This  corporation  deal  Is 
another  means,  by  big  business,  to  take  over 
another  part  of  our  government. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  public  must  be 
advised  of  the  problems  of  the  Post  Office. 
In  the  first  place.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
postal  union  has  the  money  or  the  right  to 
bring  this  out  into  the  light,  because  it  would 
be  interpreted  as  undermining  the  Congress. 
I  know  that  the  people  In  Congress  are  not 
that  dense  not  to  see  this  I  am  an  employee 
of  the  government  and  with  my  Army  serv- 
ice. I  have  been  working  for  the  government 
for  marv  years.  I  do  everything  I  can  to  give 
better  service  to  the  public,  but  as  I  have 
said  in  a  previous  letter  to  you,  whenever 
any  of  the  public  ask  me  about  this  sub.1*t. 
I  give  them  my  opinion.  However,  to  make  a 
mass  approach  to  the  public  by  any  group  or 
any  one  person  could  lead  to  repercussions. 
I  believe  It  is  up  to  the  lawmakers  of  our 
country  to  bring  It  to  light. 

I  know  that  neither  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment nor  the  Postmaster  General  would 
allow  an  employee  to  make  this  information 
known  to  the  public,  and  the  Postmaster 
General  would  lay  a  heavy  hand  on  anyone 
or  any  groups  who  did  and  would  classify 
them  as  troublemakers.  Nevertheless,  only 
about  one  percent  of  the  public  really  knows 
of  this  condition  and  other  than  postal  em- 
ployees thev  are  the  lawmakers  and  big  busi- 
ness. Do  you  think  that  they  would  allow 
anyone  or  any  group  to  publicly  announce  it 
and  get  public  support?  But  since  It  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  public  service.  Congress  could  get 
awav  with  it  and  get  the  support  of  the 
people.  I  feel  that  If  most  people  were  told 
about  It.  they  would  think  that  the  Congress 
was  really  looking  out  for  their  interests  and 
would  really  appreciate  It. 

And  I  believe  that  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress would  get  the  full  support  of  postal 
employees.  Also.  let  the  pubic  know  the  work- 
ing conditions  and  pay  of  their  servants. 
Even  a  driver  for  the  rich  gets  more  pay  and 
benefits  than   the  government   employees 

I  thank  you  for  the  time  of  this  letter  and 
would  appreciate  your  views  on  the  subject. 
At  vour  service. 
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PROFESSOR  EMERITUS  EMANUEL 
FRITZ 


A  Postal  Employee  Constituent. 
PS. — Did  you  know  that  all  mall  was  sent 
on  a  space  available  basis,  regardless  of  rate? 
Of  course,  air  mall  rates  have  priority.  But 
6c  and  second-class,  even  third  and  fourth 
class  mall  can  be  sent  by  air  if  space  Is 
available. 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18.  1969 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Professor  Emeritus  Emanuel  Fritz,  of 
California,  served  for  35  years  on  the  staff 
of  the  University  of  California  School  of 
Forestry  before  retiring  in  1954.  He  en- 
joyed two  distinctions  recently — he  re- 
ceived the  first  Col.  William  B.  Greeley 
Award  presented  by  the  American  Forest 
Institute  on  October  27.  and  he  enjoyed 
his  83d  birthday  on  October  29. 

The  Greeley  Award  was  presented  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Forest  Institute,  the  communication  and 
education  arm  of  the  forest  industries. 
The  award  is  named  in  honor  the  late 
Colonel  Greeley  who  was  the  chief  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  from  1^20  to  1928 

I  would  like  to  offer  here  the  comments 
of  Mr.  B.  L.  Orell.  vice  president  of  tlie 
Weyerhauser  Co..  in  explanation  of  the 
award: 

Mr.   Okell.  It  seems  most  appropriate  in 
this  age  of  major  change  that  the  American 
Forest  Institute  should  present  a  new  award 
honoring   a   man    who   was   most  associated 
with   controversy— the  late   Col    William   B. 
Greeley.  I  am  proud,  as  many  others  of  you 
must  be.  to  have  known  Col.  Greeley  person- 
ally and  to  have  worked  with  him.  He  brought 
to  "the  American  Forest  Products  Industries. 
Inc     as   Its  first   chairman   of  the   beard   of 
trustees,  a  wealth  of  knowledge  of  forestry, 
an  infectious  spirit  of  yankee  independence, 
and  a  boundless  supply  of  energy.  We.  today. 
still   enjov   the   fruits   of  Col.   Greeley's   un- 
shakeable  belief  that  the  Federal  Government 
must   arrive  at   a  working   partnership  with 
the  forest  industries.  To  the  extent  that  hi& 
beliefs  sometimes  shattered  the  calm  of  the 
Government,  he  Is  remembered  by  some  peo- 
ple   as    being    controversial.    However,    the 
years  which  have  passed  have  had  their  ef- 
fect and  I  beUeve  it  Is  a  measure  of  the  Forest 
Senlce's  recognition  In  his  greatness  that  its 
oflScial  biography  of  Col.  Greeley  states: 

•He  realized  the  necessity  for  practical, 
profitable  Justifications  for  good  management 
practices  on  private  forest  lands.  This  ex- 
perience led  him  to  take  a  cautious  position 
on  the  regulation  of  timber  cutting  on  pri- 
vate Und  and  forced  him  to  oppose  his  former 
mentor.  Glfford  Plnchot.  who  was  the  first 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  during  the  great 
debate  on  this  topic  in  the  early  1920's.  much 
of  which  took  place  within  the  professional 
Society  of  American  Poresrters  and  In  Con- 
gressional hearings.  Plnchot  demanded 
stringent,  detailed  Federal  regulations  of  pri- 
vate lumbering,  with  a  license  required  for 
every  logging  operation.  Greeley  realized  this 
was  impractical  to  administer,  of  question- 
able legality,  would  never  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress, and  would  only  antagonize  the  indus- 
try and  delay  effective  action." 

It  was  this  inherent  trust  In  the  icirest  in- 
dustries which  brought  about  the  coopera- 
tive development  of  the  country's  v.->.st  tlm- 
berlands.  Upon  his  recommendation  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  providing  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  private  iandc-*-ner;  J  r 
tree  planting.  Cooperative  agreements  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government,  the  states 
and  private  land  owners  set  :n  motion  the 
first  organized  fire  protection  pirn  'cr  tV.c 
forests. 

His  administration  as  chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  from  1920  to  1928  is  one  that  will  be 
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long  remembered.  He  left  hie  mark  on  the 
organization  which  grew  Into  the  AFI  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  was  In  need  of  bold 
leadership  to  meet  the  timber  crisis  follow- 
ing World  War  II  We  are  happy  to  honor  his 
memory  In  establishing  this  award  We  do 
this  because  his  beliefs  In  the  proper  man- 
agement of  private  lands  are  still  Important 
to  us  today,  and  also  because  of  the  tribute 
It  extends  from  us  to  the  recipient. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Sutton,  chairman  of  the 
An  Board  of  Trustees  had  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  this  first  award  to  Pro- 
fessor Fritz.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
would  enjoy  sharing  his  comments  which 
follow : 

Prof.  Frlte  was  a  long-time  associate  and 
friend  of  Col.  Greeley,  and  perhaps  It  was 
typical  of  the  times  In  which  they  effectively 
worked,  he,  too.  Is  a  fighter  Our  award  win- 
ner also  serred  In  World  War  One,  and  being 
somewhat  younger  than  Greeley,  emerged  as 
a  captain  la  the  fledgling  U.S.  Air  Force. 

His  practical  background  In  the  woods  was 
similarly  helpful  In  producing  the  leadership 
the  timber  Industry  sorely  needed  In  earlier 
times.  He  worked  for  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Forestry  Department  and  the  U.S.  For- 
est'Service.  He  holds  a  master's  degree  In 
fordsify  from  Yale  University 

These  are  some  of  the  lesser-known  aspects 
of  the  career  of  our  honoree,  and  while  I  waa 
hopeful  of  keeping  you  all  in  suspense  for 
a  few  minutes  longer  I  And  that  this  is  im- 
possible Our  man  of  the  day  Is  too  well 
known.  All  I  would  have  to  say  next  Is  red- 
woods and  the  University  of  California,  and 
you  would  know  that  I  am  referring  to  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  Emanuel  Fritz,  the  dean  of 
western  forestry  educators.  His  list  of  honors 
and  accomplishments  la  a  long  one,  and  I 
shall  mention  only  a  few 

In  1936,  he  founded  the  Redwood  Region 
Logging  Ooaference  and  served  as  Us  execu- 
tive secretary  and  a  director  for  more  than 
a  decade. 

During  his  35-year  tenure  with  the  U.S. 
School  of  Forestry,  Professor  Fritz  found 
time  to  serve  as  a  consultant  on  forestry 
matters  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  National  Recovery  Admlrxlstration 
and  the  California  Joint  Legislative  Commit- 
tee on  Forestry,  which  produced  the  state's 
model  Forest  Practice  Act.  He  has  consulted 
for  individual  companiee  and  the  California 
Redwood  Association  for  many  years. 

He  has  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  For- 
est History  Society  and  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Foresters,  serving  the  latter  group  as 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Forestry.  Professor 
Fritz  has  also  been  editor  of  the  California 
Forester  He  Is  president  of  the  Foundation 
for    American    Resource    Management. 

Among  his  honors  is  the  Distinguished 
Achievement  Award  of  the  Western  Forestry 
and  Conservation  Association  and  the  Con- 
tribution of  the  Year  Award  of  the  SAF.  He 
is  a  member  of  Sigma  Xi  Phi  Sigma  and  Xi 
Sigma  Pi  honor  societies. 

The  list  goes  on.  But  each  achievement  is 
only  a  milepost  ajong  a  road  that  leads  to 
the  truthful  conclusion :  this  man,  like 
Oreeley.  has  been  a  giant  Influence  for 
belter  forestry.  There's  no  possible  way  it 
can  be  measured  in  words 

This  courageous,  sometimes  controversial, 
but  always  fair  authority  has  written  more 
than  270  technical  and  F>opular  articles  and 
monographs,  largely  about  the  redwoods.  He 
compiled  the  valuable  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy on  the  California  Coast  Redwood. 
His  students  have  gone  on  to  become  leaders 
in  the  timber  uroducts  Industry  themselves, 
and  to  his  credit,  manv  of  them  still  consult 
with  the  man  they  c«ll  Mr    Redwood 

I  like  tlie  way  author  Kramer  Adams  de- 
scribes the  Frit/  charisma  in  his  new  book. 
The  RediLOOds.  Says  Kramer:  "With  soft- 
spoken    logic    or    flery-eyed    invective    that 
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oould  terrorize  his  students,  the  respected 
proifeasor  had  the  rare  abUlty  to  persuade 
tough  loggers  or  toBgh  company  presidents 
to  do  the  right  thing.  Today  In  hla  eighties, 
he  still  does  " 

It  is  a  further  measure  of  the  man  to  note 
here  briefly  that  his  influence  Is  felt  on  what 
we  have  been  In  the  habit  of  calling  "the 
other  side  of  the  fence."  For  Professor  PYlta 
Is  also  a  councilor  of  the  Save-the-Redwoods 
League  and  a  co-organlzer  and  long-time  di- 
rector of  the  Regional  Parks  Association. 

Only  a  lack  of  time  has  made  It  necessary 
to  forgo  listing  his  very  real  achievements 
in  the  fleld  of  Are  protection,  reforestation 
and  Improved  logging  practices.  They  are 
considerable,  and  it  la  tempting  to  think  that 
Colonel  Oreeley  himself  would  have  trod 
the  same  path  hEul  he  chosen  to  stick  to  his 
original  fleld,  education,  rather  than  the 
practice  of  forestry. 


"POLITICAL  PERSPECTIVE:   WOMEN 
IN  POLITICS" 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  League  of  Women  Voters  is  a 
nonpartisan  organization  its  members 
are  encouraged  to  engage  in  political  ac- 
tivity as  Individuals.  Many  of  them  do 
and  quite  a  number  hold  elective  and 
appointive  ofiQce.  The  taped  program 
"Political  Perspective:  Women  in  Poli- 
tics" features  nine  women  party  workers 
who  tell  what  women  can  accomplish 
through  political  activity  and  encourage 
others  to  participate. 

A    transcription    of    the    League    of 
Women  Voters'  program  on  this  subject 
follows: 
Political  Perspbctive:   Women   in  Politics 

Participants  In  the  program  In  the  order 
they  are  heard : 

Torrey  Baker,  former  broadcaster,  'Voice 
of  America; 

BilUe  Parnum,  Democratic  National  Head- 
quaters; 

Dr.  John  Hunger,  Republican  National 
Headquarters: 

Dorothy  Vredenberg  Bush,  Secretary  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee; 

Mary  Brooks,  former  'Vice  Chairman,  Re- 
publican National  Committee; 

Kathryn  Stone,  former  First  Vice  President. 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States; 
former  member  of  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly; 

Mrs.  Robert  Klntner.  Women's  Speakers 
Bureau.  Democratic  National  Committee; 

Miss  Ethel  Payne,  volunteer  worker,  and 

Spencer  Oliver,  President,  Young  Demo- 
crats. 

Bakrr.  The  Leagxie  of  Women  Voters 
brings  you  Political  Perspective — Women  In 
Politics. 

This  Is  Torrey  Baker  speaking  to  you  in  be- 
half of  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

In  an  election  year  there  are  few  things 
on  which  Republicans  and  Democrats  agree. 
but  this  year  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans say  with  one  voice.  "The  essential  work 
of  the  party  could  not  go  forward  without 
the  efforts  of  women."  Take,  for  example, 
BllUe  Farnum  In  Democratic  National 
Headquarters: 

Farnum  I  would  rather  have  one  woman 
than  five  men  working  for  me.  and  I  don't 
care  what  political  activity  it  is  because 
they  produce  so  much  more. 
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Baker.  And  Dr.  John  Hunger  speaking 
from  his  office  at  the  Republican  National 
Committee  says : 

Hunger  .  .  Women  have  a  very  strong 
position  across  the  board,  not  Just  the 
menial  volunteer  tasks  but  the  Issue  mak- 
ing. .  .  .  There  Is  no  limit  to  the  role  women 
can  play. 

Baker.  The  women  In  the  two  parties  are 
more  modest  but  they  too  feel  that  the  role 
of  women  in  politics  Is  growing  in  size  ,ind 
In  Importance  I  asked  Dorothy  Vredenberg 
Bush,  Secretary  of  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, what  women  Democrats  are  doing 
for  the  party. 

Bush.  Well:  all  the  way  from  the  menial 
things  .  .  .  from  folding  material,  and  stamp- 
ing, and  Just  things  of  that  kind  clear  on  up 
to  helping  plan  policy.  Women  do  all  s<>ru 
of  work,  let's  face  it.  You  know,  fund-raising, 
organizing,  precinct  work,  Just  everything. 
Getting  people  to  the  polls  on  election  clay. 
getting  them  registered. 

Baker.  Mary  Brooks,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  agrees  that 
women  are  doing  a  tremendous  Job. 

Brooks.  Women  are  workhorses,  truly,  and 
my  Job  is  always  to  get  the  men  to  recog- 
nize this  and  thank  the  women  and  encour- 
age them.  Women  are  so  anxious  to  help,  es- 
pecially this  year.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  the  people  that  come  in  and  offer  their 
services.  But  the  door-to-door,  the  bellrlng- 
Ing  is  the  natural  thing  for  a  woman.  If.v  a 
neighborly  thing.  She  makes  new  friends;  we 
are  encouraging  it  on  the  national  level, 
this  "HI  neighbor!"  program  we  are  promot- 
ing, to  make  sure  that  everyone  who  move* 
into  a  new  suburb  is  contacted  by  a  Repub- 
lican woman  and  made  to  feel  a  part  of  The 
community.  ...  It  is  interesting,  the  Chair- 
man puts  out  the  statistics  that  only  eight 
or  nine  percent  of  the  people  in  the  country 
have  ever  had  a  person  of  either  party  knocit 
on  their  door.  Now  this  is  amazing,  isn't  it? 
It's  a  frightening  figure,  but  this  is  true.  But 
the  women  can  do  a  tremendous  job  on  the 
precinct  work.  Well,  there  are  all  kinds  ot 
work  In  the  precinct.  Your  registration  drives, 
getting  your  canvass,  contacting  your  people 
In  between  canvasses,  and  of  course,  money- 
raising  drives.  We  have  a  number  of  states 
and  a  number  of  countries  where  the  women 
will  get  out  and  knock  on  every  door  in  the 
city  or  county,  and  ask  for  a  dollar  or  more 
to  support  the  party.  This  has  been  tre- 
mendously successful  but  It  takes  a  great 
deal  of  organization  and  that's  what  the 
chairman  and  I  have  been  working  so  hard 
at  these  last  two  years,  is  to  tr^-  and  build 
from  the  ground  up  a  Arm  foundation  lor 
the  party  apparatus. 

Baker.  Mrs.  Brooks  is  not  only  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
but  has  also  successfully  run  for  office  her- 
self and  is  serving  as  a  State  Senator  in  the 
Idaho  legislature.  We  asked  her  about  the 
satisfactions  of  running  for  office. 

Brooks.  Oh,  there  are  so  many.  Involve- 
ment in  other  people,  interest  in  all  of  your 
neighbors,  problems  that  come  up  In  your 
community  that  you  wouldn't  be  aware  of 
before.  If  you  have  the  time  as  I  do,  and  as 
many,  many  women  do  when  they  reach 
mature  age,  you  need  this  sort  of  activity 
to  project  yourself  and  to  help  other  people 
I  never  have  felt  anything  as  rewarding  is 
my  service  In  the  State  Senate  out  there 

Baker.  On  the  Democratic  side  we  talked 
to  Kathryn  Stone  who  has  also  served  as  a 
state  legiflator — for  12  years  in  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly.  And  we  asked  about  her 
satisfactions  in  serving. 

Stone.  Well,  I  wanted  to  contribute  to  my 
state,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  I  ad- 
mired Its  traditions  in  government  very  much 
indeed;  even  though  I  wasn't  a  member  o! 
the  conservative  part  of  the  Democratic  party 
I  admired  many  of  their  accomplishments 
and  was  able  to  work  with  them. 
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T  was  able  to  achieve  very  concrete  im- 
OTOvements  m  youth  services,  mental  health, 
^A  I  am  particularly  proud  of  being  co- 
™tron  of  the  new  state  system  that  «.tab- 
nth^  two-year  colleges.  It  Is  now  thriving, 
we  have  a  fine  one  in  Northern  Virginia^ 
there  will  be  16  in  the  state,  many  of  them 
underway  right  now.  So  I  have  some  very 
o^«:t^al  achievements  to  look  back  on  and 
?h^  I  also  was  a  plalnUff  on  the  Supreme 
court  case  that  brought  fair  apportionment 
to  Virginia;  that  wasn't  through  the  Legis- 
lature   but  It   came  about   because  of   my 

'"bakTr  Both  these  women  politicians 
lound  there  were  frustrations  in  service  as 

"  STON*  Well,  of  course  to  be  a  member  of 
tbe  m^omy  part  of  the  Byrd  organization 
It  that  penLl  Of  »>i«t«nr  was  not  someum^ 

comfortable  because  we  5f<=f  ^"^/..J^"*i^e 
resistance"  and  I  was  part  of  the  Save  the 
public  Schools"  movement.  However  it 
mrned  out  pretty  well  in  tHe  end  and  then 
a  major  frustration  is  the  lack  of  staff  serv- 
ices This  is  almost  universally  true  In  state 
egislatures.  ...  We  simply  need  more  re- 
search service,  more  staff  service,  secretarial 
service,  and  so  on. 

BAKER.  Mrs.  Brooks  also  finds  some  frus- 
trations in  serving. 

brooks  There  are  other  frustrations  such 
as  the  long  hours,  the  fact  that  you  are  away 
from  your  family  a  great  deal.  It  s— but  It  is 
so  much  more  rewarding  than  it  is  fustrat- 
mg  I  couldn't  possibly  be  more  enthused 
about  asking  women  to  get  into  running  for 
office  themselves.  .,    ^   »     „i,„ 

Baker.  All  the  women  we  talked  to  who 
have  served  In  public  life  stressed  the  oppor- 
tunity politics  gives  you  to  get  done  those 
hlngs  you  see  that  need  doing.  Dorothy 
Vredenberg  Bush  feels  that  unless  we  have 
irrflclpatSl  in  government-at  lea^st  t^  the 
extent  of  votlng-that  we  have  little  right 
to  criticize  what  our  public  servants  do_ 

BUSH.  By  the  same  token.  If  you  do  have 
close  to  your  heart  some  school  problem 
then  why  not  become  active.  Get  elected  If 
possible  to  the  school  board  and  in  doing  so, 
then  you  will  have  some  power  W  l>e  hcard^ 
Now  whether  or  not  you  will  get  it  all  done 
right  away  Is  another  thing,  but  unless  you 
have  actually  done  something  about  trying 
to  get  in  there  and  fight  for  what  you  think 
IS  right  you— there  Is  no  way— you  can  t  Just 
sit  back  and  do  nothing  and  expect  what  you 
want  or  what  you  think  to  be  done. 

Baker.  Mrs.  Bush  also  has  some  advice  to 
the  women  wlsUlng  to  run  for  office. 

BUSH.  Well,  first  she  better  do  a  little  bit 
of  leg  work  and  get  herself  known  and  do  a 
good  job  and  then  let  It  be  known  that  she 
is  available,  and  would  like  to-you  know 
vou  have  to  have  a  burning  desire  to  do  a 
lob  well.  The  same  is  true  to  do  a  real  good 
campaign  or  get  on  the  ticket,  so  to  speak. 
Tou  must  really  want  it,  so  unless  you  had 
an  audience  to  tell  this  to.  nobody  Is  going 
to  come  and  pick  you  out  of  a  hat  and  say 
■please  run,"  vou  know.  So  you  must  do  some 
leg  work,  and' do  it  well,  and  then  when  the 
times  comes  you  will  be  chosen. 

Baker  Mrs.  Stone  stressed  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  community  was  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite  for   running    for   office   and   advo- 

cated —  , 

Stone.  A  wide-range  of  voluntary  experi- 
ence- If  possible  some  appointive  positions 
such'  as  on  a  school  board,  or  a  library  board 
.,r  a  planning  commission.  This  shows  you— 
begins  to  show  vou— how  the  wheels  go 
around  and  vou  develop  some  know-how  from 
within;  taut  some  leadership  role  and  cer- 
tainly some  Board  experience,  having  been  a 
president  of  the  local  organization,  having 
had  some  experience  as  a  Board  member  is 
'.ery  good  preparation  for  membership  in 
the  legislature.  And  then  of  course  I  would 
have  to  give  the  League  of  Women  Voters  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  my  practical 
education. 
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BAKER.  Although  the  League  is  nonparti- 
san and  as  an  organization  does  not  support 
or  oppose  candidates  for  public  office,  we  are 
proud  of  the  League  members  in  both  parties 
who  have  gone  into  politics  and  have  run  for 
public  office.  We  agree  with  Mrs.  Brooks 
when  she  says — 

Brooks  I  believe  women  make  excellent 
public  servants. 

Baker.  Both  parties  carry  on  a  constant 
campaign  to  get  more  women  active,  more 
interested  in  lending  a  hand  and  more  In- 
volved in  the  Issues.  Mrs.  Robert  Klntner 
heads  the  Women's  Speakers  Bureau  for 
the  Democratic  party.  We  asked  her  what 
sort    of    things   her   speakers    are    asked    to 

discuss. 

KiNTER  Well,  we  have  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects Arts  and  culture;  Ijeautification;  the 
status  of  women:  the  wise  consumer;  urban 
affairs;  crime  In  the  streets;  air  and  water 
pollution;— quote,  "To  fulfill  these  rights.  — 
end  quote;  equal  opportunity;  America 
through  the  ages;  education;  Head  Start  to 
adult;  mental  health;  transportation;  and 
auto  safety;  food,  drugs,  cosmetics;  and  of 
course  we  are  expanding  all  the  time. 

We  have  one  subject  that  operates  under 
the  overall  title  of  "Politics,  Pure  and  Sim- 
ple "  or  the  mechanics  of  what  a  local  or- 
ganization can  do,  how  to  assemble  a  meet- 
ing get  a  group  together,  set  up  a  luncheon, 
request  a  speaker  .  .  .  making  your  vote 
count  The  Pen  Is  Mightier,  meaning  that 
you  can  write  about  politics  as  weU  as  speak 
about  them.  How  the  grass  roots  grow. 

BAKER.  And  Mrs.  Brooks  described  the  work- 
shops  Republican  women  are  holding. 

BROOKS.  We  are  trying  to  train  our  women 
in  campaign  management  technique.  In  pub- 
lic  relations   technique  as  well   as  precinct 
work     and    new   ideas   that   have   developed. 
You  '  know,    the    political    problems    have 
changed  so  with  the  advent  of  television,  we 
are  in  a  completely  new  era,  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  train  our  party,  and  we  are  trying  to 
develop  people  who  can  help  candidates,  and 
we  are  hoping  that  we'll  find  women  coming 
out   of   these  campaign  management  work- 
shops that  win  get  into  the  active  campaign 
management    for    local    candidates.    For    In- 
stance,  when   you   are   setting   up   you    are 
working  in  your  campaign;  you  wonder  how 
to  set  up  your  campaign  headquarters.  You 
wonder  where  to  locate,  how  to  open  It,  how 
to  handle  your  secretary,  what  to  do  with 
vour   hostesses,  your   telephones,  your  work 
Schedules,  literature,  giveaways,  storage  and 
all  those  practical  aspects.  We  will  be  hitting 
on  this  as  a  training  for  the  information  to 
help   people   get   out  and   set   up   campaign 
headquarters  in  the  smallest  village  In  the 
United  States,  vou  see. 

Then  we  have  a  very  detailed  explanation 
and  materials  showing  you  how  to  work  pre- 
cincts. We  have  a  beautiful  movie  showing 
how  you  do  the  whole  precinct  bit. 

The  other  thing  is  what  to  do  with  volun- 
teers You  have  so  many  people  who  come 
and  tell  you,  "I  want  to  help.  Mercy  I  want 
to  help  this  year,  what  can  I  do?"  We  are  go- 
ing to  get  our  material  and  we  are  going  to 
talk  about  what  you  do  with  your  volunteers. 
I  know  that  we  are  going  to  use  many,  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  in  the  "Hi 
Neighbor!"  drive. 

Then  of  course,  the  absentee  ballot  Is  a 
separate  activity.  We  are  going  to  explain  the 
importance  of  that  and  how  you  handle  that. 
In  the  Armed  Services,  in  the  nursing  homes, 
in  the  colleges,  wherever  there  are  absentee 
people  who  would  be  unaware  of  the  me- 
chanics of  casUng  their  ballot,  but  would 
if  they  were  urged  to. 

Baker.  Both  parties  are  Interested  in  at- 
tracting voters  from  the  inner  city.  Mrs. 
Brooks  explains  a  little  of  what  the  Repub- 
licans are  doing.  She  spoke  of  a  program 
called  the  "Involvement  Program." 

BROOKS.  It's  an  Idea  of  starting  an  action 
center  in  the  slums,  in  the  underprivileged 
area  of  the  town,  and  giving  these  poor  souls 
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who  are  so  lost  in  this  bureaucratic  maze  of 
where  they  can  go  for  their  social  sectirlty 
check,  where  do  they  get  a  rat  extermina- 
tor—all of  the  thousands  of  questions  that 
bother  people-having  an  a^y«'^'^^.!f^I: 
ice  We    call    it    "Community    InvoUe- 

ment"'— from  there  they  have  kindergartens 
for  the  children.  In  Chicago  for  instance, 
they  started  a  music  school,  a  ballet  school, 
the  women  in  the  clubs  out  in  the  outlying 
areas  would  come  in  and  help  and  it  haa 
erown  into  a  tremendous  movement.  T;ien 
from  there  it  went  into  Detroit  and  after  the 
riots  in  Detroit,  the  Action  Center  there 
brought  in  I  think  it  was  a  160,000  dozen 
diapers,  food  by  the  truckload,  the  nelghbor- 
liness  of  it,  the  community  involvement;  and 
we're  trying  to  get  our  county  and  state 
committees  to  use  the  women  in  this  fash- 
ion It  takes  a  bit  of  organization,  but  it  has 
tremendous  implications,  that  you  were  in- 
terested in  the  other  person's  problem. 

Baker.  Mrs,  Brooks  stressed  that  Republi- 
can women  are  working  not  only  for.  but 
with  Negro  women.  So.  too,  are  the  Democrats. 
Miss  Ethel  Payne.  Washington  Correspondent 
for  the  Sengstache  publications  and  a  volun- 
teer at  Demlcratic  National  Headquarters  ex- 
plained whv  she  feels  that  there  has  been 
apathy  among  Negro  voters  but  how  she 
thinks  the  picture  Is  changing. 

Payne.  Well.  I  think  it  Is  all  part  of  the 
great  social  changes  In  our  country.  I  think  it 
is  all  part  of  the   pattern  of  shall  we  call 
"revolutionary"    changes    going   on,    and   in 
that  there  has  become  more  perceptiveness 
about   the   things   that   make   changes   and 
even  the  person  in  the  ghetto  begins  to  un- 
derstand now  that  one  of  the  instruments  of 
power  is  the  ballot.  For  example,  let  me  give 
you  an  example.  The  recent  election  of  two 
Negro  mavors  is  something  which  most  peo- 
ple—the people  in  the  inner  city  can  relate 
to   This  becomes  a  part  of  a  personal  thing 
to  them.  So  thev  become  a  little  more  aware 
and  then  when  they  are  approached  they  be- 
gin to  have  a  little  different  feeling  about 
this  because  thev  see  that  two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  their  race  have  made  it  into  the  "Big 
League."  so  to  speak,  and  this  offers  some 
hope  to  them. 

Bakek.  On  the  campus  too  the  parties  are 
looking  for  women  interested  in  politics  And 
both  parties  seem  to  be  finding  them.  We 
talked  to   Spencer   Oliver.   President   of  the 
Young  Democrats,  and  asked  him  if  women 
are  welcome  In  councils  of  his  organization 
Oliver.  Oh  yes.  very  much  so  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  find  that  female  students  partici- 
pate to  a  greater  extent  probably  than— than 
their  male  counterparts.  I  am  not  sure  why 
this  is.  but  I  think  that  anyone  that — any- 
one who  has  been  involved  in  politics  will  tell 
vou  that  If  you  get  a  young  energetic  woman 
involved  in  politics,  that   she  will  outwork 
anv  man  that  vou  have  ever  seen   ...  I  know 
today,  out— probably  our  most  outstanding 
Young   Democratic    organization    is    in    the 
State  of  Texas  and  the  President  of  that  State 
organization  Is  a  young  girl,  who  is  24  years 
old    who  Is  one  of  the  most   accomplished 
and  effective  politicians  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
In  addition  to  her  role  as  I>resident  of  the 
Young  Democrats,   she   Just    recently   com- 
pleted  a   job   as   Vice   Chairman   of   a   Texas 
Voter  Education  project,  which  was  a  voter 
registration  program.  She  was  probably  the 
most  active  member  of  that  organization,  and 
extremely  talented  and  she's   not  only  ex- 
tremely talented  In  that  area,  but  she  is  well- 
informed,  and  can  hold  her  own  with  any— 
any  young  man  in  the  Young  Democrats  that 
I  have  ever  seen  when  it  comes  to  debating 
issues  or  winning  conventions,  or  winning 
elections,  or  anything  When  you  have  attrac- 
tive young  women  who  are  in  politics,  they 
always  attract  young  men   in  the  political 
process  too. 

Baker.  John  Hunger  of   the  Republicans 

said:  _, 

HUNGER.  We  have  held  'Opportunities  Un- 
limited"   conferences   on    college    campuses 
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across  the  country.  Our  "Opportunities  Un- 
limited" Conferences  are  day-long  pro- 
grams. .  .  .  We  Invite  college  student  leaders 
from  every  campus  In  the  state.  .  .  .  We  ape- 
clflcally  say  In  our  Instructions  to  all  of  our 
state  coordinators  and  state  central  commit- 
tees that  they  must  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, overlooli  women  on  their  panels  in 
their  program.   . 

Bakzr:  Thus  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs 
and  the  college  campus  women  are  stepping 
up  their  role  In  F>olltlc8.  But  there  Is  plenty 
of  room  for  more  workers 

Farnum:  We  never  have  enough  volun- 
teers 

Hunger:  We  have  many.  many,  many 
county  chairmen  who  are  women.  There  Is 
tremendous  opportunities  for  them. 

Baker:  Is  politics  a  Job  for  women?  The 
overwhelming  response  from  the  parties 
seems  to  be  yes. 

This  Is  Torrey  Baker  speaking  to  you  for 
the  Leat^ue  of  Women  Voters  and  bringing 
you  Political  Persfjectlve — Women  in  Politics. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  YATES 
AMENDMENT 

*  

mN.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
''        Tuesday.  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  in 
my  district  on  Thursday  fulfilling  a  pre- 
vious commitment.  Had  I  been  present 
during  the  debate  on  the  military-  con- 
struction bill.  I  would  have  supported 
Mr.  Yates'  amendment  to  restrict  funds 
available  to  the  Safeguard  program  by 
providing  that  no  funds  "may  be  used 
for  construction  associated  with  the  oper- 
ational deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
anti-ballistic-missile  system." 

I  was  the  earliest  opponent  of  the 
ABM  system  I  still  retained  my  serious 
doubts  about  the  technical  feasibility  of 
this  project.  As  has  been  pointed  out  on 
numerous  occasions,  there  is  grave  con- 
cern whether  the  ABM  can  accomplish 
its  task.  First,  can  it  intercept  incoming 
missiles  of  a  total  first-strike  effort;  and 
second,  if  it  can  intercept  these  missiles, 
will  it  pollute  the  atmosphere  to  such  a 
degree  that  we  have,  in  effect,  just  tempo- 
rarily delayed  the  effects  of  an  all-out 
nuclear  exchange?  Also  there  is  grave 
question  of  the  basic  assumption  of  the 
need  for  ABM.  the  first-strike  capability 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  or  will  be  present. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  through  a  lengthy 
discourse  on  the  ABM.  I  have  done  that 
on  numerous  occasions,  but  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Yates  is  a  constructive  effort  to  put  some 
rationality  into  our  defense  spending.  The 
Yates  amendment  would  allow  research 
and  development  on  the  ABM  system 
and  I  feel  this  is  valid,  but  I  do  not  feel 
that  this  emphasis  on  research  and  de- 
velopment means  the  full-scale  construc- 
tion of  ABM  facilities  in  the  continental 
United  States.  This  could  be  more  effec- 
tively done  by  utilizirxs  the  facilities  on 
Kwajalein  Island.  Indeed,  there  is  $14.1 
million  available  in  this  bill  for  that  ex- 
act purpKjse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  realize  that  this 
initial  commitment  is  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  total  price  tag  of  this  questionable 
project.  The  most  conservative  estimate 
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is  that  it  will  cost  $10  billion.  This  figure 
represents  about  $1  billion  more  than  is 
available  under  this  year's  budget  con- 
straints for  our  cities,  open  spaces,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare.  This  is  a  glaring 
example  of  our  mistaken  priorities  and 
some  small  effort  can  be  made  to  alter 
these  priorities  by  confining  the  ABM  to 
a  research  and  development  effort,  con- 
fined to  Kwajalein  Island.  I  support  the 
Yates  amendment. 


SPEED  OR  NEED?   NBC'S  SECOND 
SUNDAY  EXAMINES  THE  SST 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  NBC  News, 
in  its  radio  documentary  series  Second 
Sunday,  recently  examined  the  super- 
sonic transport — SST.  The  program, 
titled  "The  Flying  Dilemma:  Speed  or 
Need "  was  produced  by  Kenneth  Bell 
and  narrated  by  Peter  Hackes. 

I  feel  the  show,  in  which  1  was  privi- 
leged to  participate,  presented  a  mean- 
ingful analysis  of  the  problems  and  ques- 
tions surrounding  what  I  consider  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  unfortunate  decision  to  as- 
sign high  priority  to  developing  the  SST. 

The  transcript  of  the  program  follows: 

Peter  Hackj;s.  The  Air  Force  calls  It  the 
•sound  of  security."  A  leading  airplane  man- 
ufacturer hopefully  calls  It  the  "sound  of 
the  20th  century  "  It's  a  sonic  boom,  of 
course,  a  shock  wave  produced  by  an  air- 
plane breaking  the  so-called  sound-barrier, 
flying  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound.  The 
shock  and  reverberation  of  sonic  booms  have 
startled  people  out  of  bed,  have  shattered 
windows  and  cracked  plaster  walls. 

The  sonic  boom  Is  one  reason  why  many 
people  are  against  the  government-sponsored 
development  of  a  commercial  supersonic 
transport  plane,  the  SST. 

This  broadcast  will  question  the  wisdom 
of  this  multl-mllUon-dollar  proposal,  ex- 
amining arguments  for  and  against  the  SST. 

Flying  has  always  Intrigued  man.  It  Is  ad- 
venturous and  romantic  to  overcome  earthly 
bonds.  In  this  country,  from  the  Wright 
Brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk  to  Armstrong  and 
Aldrln  on  the  moon,  man  has  progressed  rap- 
idly, taking  advantage  of  each  new  aeronau- 
tical theory  and  mechanical  invention. 
Whether  each  new  step  In  financially  sound 
or  sociologically  rewarding  Is  another  matter. 
The  newest  commercial  aviation  Idea  Is  a 
supersonic  airliner  to  fly  passengers  faster 
than  the  speed  of  sound,  faster  than  700  miles 
an  hour  It  Is  called  the  SST,  which  stands 
for  "supersonic  transport."  But  the  cost  Is 
so  great  that  no  private  companies  want  to 
develop  it  themselves.  The  noise  Is  so  great 
that  no  one  on  the  ground  will  like  It.  Never- 
theless, three  Presidents  have  endorsed  the 
Idea.  And  now  President  Nixon  has  given  It  a 
final  go-ahead.  He  recently  announced  an 
all-out  government-sponsored  SST  progrsun. 

President  Nixon.  The  supersonic  trans- 
port Is  going  to  be  built.  The  question  Is 
whether  In  the  years  ahead  the  people  of 
the  world  will  be  flying  In  American  super- 
sonic transports  or  in  the  transports  of  other 
nations.  This  has  been  a  very  difficult  deci- 
sion. In  terms  of  a  very  spirited  debate  with- 
in the  Administration  and  also  within  the 
Congress  as  to  the  proper  priority  for  funds. 
I  have  made  the  decision  that  we  shou'd  eo 
ahead. 
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I  have  made  It  first  because  I  want  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  lead  the  world 
In  air  transport.  And  It  Is  essential  to  build 
this  plane  If  we  are  to  maintain  that  leader- 
ship. 

I  have  made  this  decision  also  because,  in 
another  sense,  this  means  that,  through  ihis 
plane,  we  are  going  to  b«  able  to  bring  the 
world  cloeer  together  in  a  true  physical  .ind 
time  sense. 

Hackes.  Since  1961,  Congress  has  appro, 
prlated  633  million  dollars  for  research,  de- 
velopment and  design  competition  for  pro- 
ducing an  SST. 

Boeing  Aircraft  and  General  Electric  won 
the  contract.  President  Nixon  has  asked  :ur 
another  662  million  dollars  over  the  next  five 
years  to  get  to  the  actual  production  stage. 
But.  as  prices  go  up.  that  total  of  1.3  bllliuii 
dollars  will  very  likely  not  be  enough. 

The  cost  of  each  plane  to  an  airline  com- 
pany Is  uncertain.  Estimates  range  from  40 
to  60  million  dollars.  The  government  would 
recover  Its  development  outlay,  the  taxpnv- 
ers'  investment,  after  the  sale  of  300  SST's, 
at  so  much  per  plane,  then  would  make 
money  on  further  sales  royalties. 

The  Russians  and  the  British  and  Premli 
are  far  ahead  of  the  U.S.  program.  Thoy 
have  prototypes  that  are  already  flying.  The 
Soviet  story  from  NBC  News  Correspondent 
Angus  Corley  In  Moscow. 

CoRLEY.  The  Soviet  airline.  Aeroflo- 
claims  to  be  the  world's  busiest,  and  verv 
likely  Is.  For  one  thing.  It  has  a  monopoly 
here  at  home,  a  huge  country  In  which  ;ii:- 
Ilnes  are  the  quickest  and  easiest  and  sonv  - 
times  the  only  way  to  get  around.  For  :iii- 
other.  its  overseas  operations  are  not  it> 
conslderable.  reaching  Into  50  countries  t 
more    Including  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  reason  to  belle\f 
that  it  enjoys  a  preeminent  position  In  a:r 
travel,  and  It  Intends  to  keep  it.  Its  flr^t 
supersonic  plane,  the  TU-144,  has  flown  suc- 
cessfully and  has  been  Indicated  ready  fi  r 
service  next  year,  a  service  which  cou'.d 
reduce  the  flight  time  from  Moscow  to  Lon- 
don or  Parts  to  90  minutes. 

The  test  model  had  120  seats,  but  the  Rus- 
sians now  are  talking  of  giants,  giants  that 
would  lift  500  and  even  1,000  passengers  on 
long  flights. 

Hackes.  As  we  have  heard,  the  Sovle'i 
hope  to  begin  production  of  their  SST  in 
1970  A  United  States  version  would  not  be 
ready  until  about  1978. 

Britain  and  France  hope  to  be  selling  their 
Jointly-produced   Concorde   SST   to   the   air 
lines  in  1973. 

NBC  News  Correspondent  George  Mont- 
gomery reports  from  London. 

Montgomert:  The  British  and  the  French 
decided  to  club  together  on  Concorde  be- 
cause, fueled  by  patriotism  and  the  profit 
motive,  they  wanted  to  beat  the  Yanks  and 
the  Soviets  to  the  supersonic  pot  of  gold  and 
didn't  have  the  money  to  do  it  separatelv 
Also,  the  British  Concorde  would  fly  them 
past  Mount  DeGauUe  and  Into  the  Common 
Market.  Well,  they  crashed  on  that  one. 

But  the  Concorde  project  has  flown  on 
and  on.  with  f-osts  rising,  which  makes  som" 
people  wonder  whether  the  plane  can  mak'- 
as  good  a  profit  as  originally  expected  whei. 
it  supposedly  comes  Into  service  in   1973. 

Also  the  possible  advent  of  Boeing's  SST 
is    darkening    the    sky    for    some    skeptic- 
While  they  aren't  particularly  worried  aboif 
Russian  competition,  the  skeptics  note  that 
Boeing  has  received  more  option  for  Its  .■su- 
personic   planes    than    have    Ijeen    filed    f r  r 
Concorde.     However.    Concorde's    supporter 
argue   thr.t.   with   Concorde   due   to  go   int 
service    five    years   ahead    of   the   America:: 
plane,  this  should  give  the  European  plan" 
enough   time   to  establish   itself   as  a   usefii 
viable  aircraft. 

There's  a  lot  of  talk  about  how  the  bie- 
f^er,  faster  American  plane  will  ccmplemen: 
the  Concorde,  not  compete  with  It.  and  tha; 
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there's  room  enough  upstairs  for  both  of 
them,  all  of  which  doesn't  satisfy  people 
on  'he  ground  agitating  against  sonic  boom. 
The  Concorde  advocates  argue  that  booms 
aren't  much  of  a  problem,  partly  because 
many  longhaul  routes  are  over  water  or  low 
population  areas.  This,  like  a  lot  of  other 
things  about  Concorde,  remains  to  be  seen, 
and  heard. 

Hackes.  The  sonic  boom  Is  one  of  the 
most  common  objections  to  supersonic 
planes.  We  talker  with  a  Harvard  University 
physicist.  Dr.  William  ShurcUff,  who  gave 
this  explanation  of  how  the  noise  Is  pro- 
duced. 

SHURCLIFF.  Well,  a  sonic  boom  Is  an  explo- 
sion-like sound  that's  produced  when  any 
airplane  flies  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound. 
The  air  has  trouble  getting  out  of  the  way 
oi  a  plane  when  it  goes  faster  than  sound  can 
travel.  So  the  air  has  to  get  out  of  the  way 
very,  very  quickly.  In  a  few  mllUonths  of  a 
second,  which  creates  tremendous  pressure 
and  heat,  turbulence.  And  the  energy  spreads 
out  in  a  huge  wave,  called  the  shock  wave. 
And  then  you  hear  it.  When  It  strikes  you.  Ifs 
called  the  sonic  boom. 

Hackes.  Dr.  ShurcUff  Is  director  of  the  Cit- 
izens League  Against  the  Sonic  Boom,  which 
he  savs  has  3500  members  in  six  coiuitrtes. 
Even  "though  President  Nixon  and  Transpor- 
tation Secretary  Volpe  have  said  the  SST  will 
not  fly  at  supersonic  speeds  overland.  Dr. 
Shurcllff's  group  Is  disturbed  that  It  might. 
Shurcliff.  We  hate  to  think  of  one  SST 
flying  across  this  country  bothering  ten  mil- 
lion people  on  a  single  flight.  The  boom  hits 
wnh  absolutely  no  warning.  It  comes  in- 
stantly. And  It  Is  very  startling.  It  tends  to 
raalie  you  Jump,  it  makes  your  heart  beat 
faster.  It  makes  you  Jerk.  And  U  you  are 
asleep,  It  would  wake  you  up.  It's  a  real  har- 
assment to  living.  They've  made  long  tests 
over  many  different  cities,  using  military  su- 
personic planes.  And  the  results  have  been 
uniformly  bad.  The  biggest  test  was  at  Okla- 
homa City  In  1964,  where  they  kept  booming 
these  i>eople  every  hour  for  five  months.  The 
people  hated  it.  and  there  were  something 
1iKl>  15.000  complaints  registered,  and  there 
were  4.900  claims  for  damage.  And  the  law- 
su.ts  are  still  going  on  for  damage  done  to 
their  windows,  the  plaster,  brick  walls,  and 
so  on. 

Hackes.  The  proposed  American  plane  will 
fly  at  1800  miles  an  hour,  three  times  as 
fa^t  as  the  new  Jumbo  Jet  airliners  which 
will  be  in  service  next  year.  The  Soviet  and 
the  British-French  versions  will  fly  at  1400 
miles  an  hour.  Because  of  the  apparently 
assured  foreign  competition.  It  appears 
likely  that  Congress  will  appropriate  more 
money  for  the  SST.  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees are  at  work  on  it  now. 

One  of  the  more  forceful  opponents  of  U.S. 
Government  Investment  in  a  supersonic  air- 
liner is  Senator  William  Proxmire  of  Wis- 
consin. He  gave  me  several  objections. 

Proxmire.  I  think  It  has  a  very,  very  low 
priority.  Of  course  It's  helpful  for  all  people 
who  fly  overseas  to  be  able  to  fly  In  two 
or  two  and  a  half  hours  instead  of  take  six 
to  go  from  here  to  Europe,  for  example.  But 
It  Isn't  essential.  And  those  people  who  would 
pav  the  premium  rate  which  I  am  convinced 
a  .SST  would  command  for  many  years  would 
be  very  affluent  people  who  are  to  be  going 
over,  at  least  In  many  cases,  to  gamble,  to 
plav.  to  enjoy  Paris,  to  fly  from  Monaco  to 
Las  Vegas,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  I  Just 
don't  tlilnk  that  you  can  establish  the  fact 
that  this  Is  the  way  that  most  people  would 
fly.  when  we  have  the  Jumbo  Jets,  which  are 
Juii  coming  along  now.  will  seat  many,  many 
more  people,  provide  a  much  more  economi- 
cal flight,  win  fly  at  a  lower  cost;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  people  who  fly  overseas  would  prefer,  even 
If  they  have  to  take  six  or  seven  hours  to 
do  it.  to  pay.  say  250  or  300  dollars  Instead  of 
the  two  or  three  times  as  much  that  they 
would  have  to  pay  if  they  took  the  SST. 
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But  the  main  point  I'd  make  here  Is  that, 
If  this  were  a  safe  Investment,  if  this  were 
going  to  be  paid  back,  there 'd  be  no  reason 
In  the  world  why  the  government  should  have 
to  finance  It.  Then  It  could  be  financed  pri- 
vately. But  to  have  the  federal  government 
underwrite  this.  In  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
only  studies  that  have  been  made  of  the  SST. 
economic  analyses  made,  show  that  It  cannot 
be  economically  successful  unless  It  can  fiy 
overland.  I  think  under  these  circumstances 
it's  clear  that  the  airline  companies  don't 
finance  It  completely  Is  because  they  recog- 
nize the  very,  very  high  degree  of  risk.  And 
the  taxpayer  Is  going  to  have  to  pick  up  the 
loss. 

And  what  particularly  concerns  me  Is  that 
we  have  Just  decided  this  year  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  finance  the  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft,  which  Is  a  super- 
sonic bomber,  which  will  develop  all  of  the 
technological  research  and  go  into  all  the 
technological  work  that  would  be  .lecessary 
from  a  military  standpoint.  Now,  if  we're 
going  to  do  that  In  the  military  area,  I  can't 
see  any  reason  why  the  Federal  Government 
should  duplicate  that  kind  of  research  in 
the  commercial  area. 

Hackes:  Senator  Proxmire  also  said  he's 
suspicious  that  some  Influential  proponents 
of  the  SST  wouldn't  mind  lifting  the  restric- 
tion against  craicklng  the  sound  barrier  over 
land. 

Proxmire.  I  think  that  there  has  been  a 
series  of  actions  by  the  people  who  favor 
the  SST  to  kind  of  condition  us  for  this 
sort  of  thing.  Obviously.  If  you  look  at  the 
commercial  payoff  on  airline  operation,  you 
find  that  the  really  important  flights,  from 
the  standpoint  of  repaying  investment,  are 
not  the  flights  over  to  Europe  or  over  to 
Asia.  They're  the  glamor  flights.  The  im- 
portant flights  are  the  flights  from  coast  to 
coast,  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles.  Seattle 
to  Philadelphia,  and  so  forth.  If  these  planes 
cannot  make  these  flights  at  supersonic 
speeds,  then  It's  very  clear,  on  the  basis  of 
every  economic  analysis  I  have  seen,  and 
there  have  been  a  nvimber  of  them,  that  they 
can't  come  near  to  paying  their  bill. 

So  that  I  think  that  the  airlines  that  have 
put  m  ten  per  cent  are  gambling  that  they 
can  persuade  the  country  to  accept  the 
sound  pollution  we'd  suffer  with  supersonic 
flight.  This  cari>et  of  devastating  sound.  75 
miles  wide,  right  across  the  continent.  Be- 
cause they  think  that  eventually  the  public 
will  Just  be  inured  to  all  the  disturbances 
they're  suffering  and  they'll  accept  it  and 
the  FAA  win  go  through  with  It  and  permit 
it. 

Hackes.  If  the  SST  Is  not  flown  faster  than 
the  speed  of  sound  overland,  there  remains 
the  question  of  where  It  could  fly  over  water 
and  still  not  disturb  someone.  Most  flight 
paths  would  be  above  shipping  routes,  and 
the  sonic  boom  is  no  easier  to  like  on  an 
oceanllner  than  it  is  in  our  homes. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  hope  eventually.  A 
Calilornla  engineering  firm.  Vehicle  Research 
Corporation,  claims  that  a  redesign  of  the 
SST  could  greatly  reduce  the  sonic  boom  it 
produces.  Dr.  Scott  Rethorst  explains  the 
idea. 

Rethokst,  The  system  essentially  employs 
an  Internal-flow  aircraft,  as  contrasted  to 
the  usual  external-flow  airplane.  As  you 
know,  the  sonic  boom  is  caused  by  the  air 
going  around  the  outside  of  the  aircraft,  ana 
by  proper  Internal  flow,  the  major  portion  of 
the  boom  can  be  eliminated. 

You  have  an  aircraft  that  has  an  aperture 
along  the  entire  leading  edge  of  the  wing 
and  has  a  large  alr-sooop  In  the  front  end 
Of  the  fuselage.  The  passengers  and  cargo  are 
then  shielded  behind  the  forward  fuselage 
air-scoop.  The  air  that  Is  taken  In  by  both 
the  alr-BCOop  and  the  wing  aperture  Is  emit- 
ted underneath  the  wing,  where  It  spreads 
out  the  pressure,  therefore  having  a  less  In- 
tense boom. 

The   work   at   the   present   time   Indicates 
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that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  boom  can  l)« 
eliminated,  perhaps  more  with  further  work. 
This  Idea  was  submitted  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Initially  about  three 
years  ago,  who  endorsed  It  In  principle  and 
referred  It  the  Air  Force,  which  developed  a 
general  theory,  which  was  then  confirmed  by 
30  days  of  wind-tunnel  testing  In  an  Air 
Force  tunnel  at  Tullahoma,  Teimessee. 

Hackes.  Early  this  year.  President  Nixon 
appointed  a  committee  to  study  the  fea- 
sibility of  continuing  the  supersonic  trans- 
port program.  The  group  Included  ofllclals  of 
several  Cabinet  departments  and  other  spe- 
cial advisers.  Their  report  to  the  President 
was  kept  classlfled  until  only  a  few  days  ago, 
when  Wisconsin  Representative  Henry  Reuss 
flnally  succeeded  in  forcing  Its  release  He 
gave  me  this  summary  of  the  study. 

Reuss.  The  basic  tone  was  one  of  the 
condemnation  of  the  SST  as  a  real  flasco. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  said  that  it  would  create  intolerable 
nolse6,  not  Just  the  sonic  boom,  but  sideline 
noise.  People  living  within  13  miles  of  the 
airport  would  flnd  It  intolerable,  they  say. 
They  couldn't  go  on.  And  there  would  be 
damage  claims  and  great  Illness. 

Then  the  Treasury,  also  some  honest  men. 
pointed  out  that  this  would  be  a  real  debacle 
for  our  balance  of  payments,  that  It  would 
induce  American  businessmen  to  make  more 
trips  to  Europe,  where  they  spend  hard- 
earned  foreign  exchange,  and  that  this  would 
hurt  our  balance  of  payments,  not  help  it 

Then  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
came  along  and  said  that  it  was  a  real  dog 
afi  far  as  the  American  taxpayers  are  con- 
cerned. The  actual  word  they  used  was 
"white  elephant."  "Don't  do  It.  this  is  a  white 
elephant." 

Yet.  incredibly,  after  reading  all  of  these 
negative  reports,  the  White  House  ordered 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to  pony 
up  ultimately  with  more  than  a  billion  uollars 
to  finance  this  white  elephant. 

Hackes.  Is  It  possible,  do  you  think,  that 
the  President  did  not  have  the  benefit  of 
having  seen  this  report  before  he  decided  to 
go  ahead? 

Reuss.  I  think  It's  not  only  poaslble  but  I 
think  It's  lilghly  probable.  A*  I  read  this  re- 
port, the — a  summary  that  was  sent  to  the 
President  was  wholly  misleading  and  didn't 
report  at  all  what  the  Cabinet  officers  and 
others  had  to  say  And  It  could  well  be  that 
In  Innocence  the  President,  confronted  with 
a  thick  set  of  papers,  picked  up  a  document 
caned  "Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee. " 
read  It  and  concluded  that  everything  was 
rosy,  whereas  if  he  had  seen  the  material 
submitted  by  the  Treasury,  the  HEW  De- 
partment, the  Interior  Department,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  he  would  have 
thrown  the  thing  In  the  wastebasket  then 
and  there,  which  Is  where  It  should  be 
thrown  even  now. 

Hackes.  Congressman  Reuse,  what  diffi- 
culty did  you  have  in  ferreting  out  this  re- 
port? 

Reuss.  I  had  great  difficulty,  I  first  got 
wind  that  there  was  such  a  report  about  a 
month  ago.  and  I  thought  that  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  had  a  right  to  look  at  It.  So 
I  wrote  the  Administration,  "May  I.  sir.  have 
copy  of  this  report?"  And  I  got  back  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  "Transportation  say- 
ing. "This  is  privileged.  You  can't  see  It. 
You're  Just  a  Congressman." 

Well,  I  took  this  up  with  our  Freedom  of 
Information  subcommittee  and  they  pointed 
out  that  this  squarely  violates  an  agreement 
the  President  made,  which  Is  that  only  the 
President  can  claim  privilege,  not  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  or  anybody  else. 
And  with  that,  their  house  of  cards  col- 
lapsed and  I  got  the  report.  And  I  now  see 
why  they  didn't  want  to  give  It  to  me.  be- 
cause It  completely  contradicts  everything 
they  said  and  renders  this  one  of  the  worst 
fllascoes  in  our  sorry  history  of  waste. 
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Hackxs.  The  Department  of  Tranaporta- 
tlon  said  when  It  released  the  report  to 
Congressman  Reuse  that  the  special  Presi- 
dential committee  was  only  one  of  many 
sources  of  advice  and  that  the  committee 
had  been  working  with  old  information,  that, 
for  example,  prospect*  did  not  look  good  at 
the  time  of  the  study  for  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  Soviet  and  Brltlsh-Prench  super- 
sonic planes. 

Nine  major  United  States  airline  companies 
have  put  up  51  million  dollars  In  risk  money 
toward  development  of  the  SST's  they  hope 
to  buy.  And  in  letters  sent  to  the  Transpor- 
tation Department  early  this  year,  they  Indi- 
cated they  are  unwilling  to  put  any  more 
dollars  Into  the  development  program. 

Most  airlines  are  not  making  the  money 
they'd  like  to  these  days.  They  haven't  fully 
recovered  from  the  tlnaiiclal  burden  of  buy- 
ing the  first  generation  of  Jet  airliners.  And 
now  many  of  them  are  buying  fleets  of  the 
new  Jumbo  Jets.  Yet  major  companies  are 
still  enthusiastic  at  the  prospect  of  the  S8T. 

Here  Is  Trans  World  Airlines  Vice  President 
John  Harringt»n. 

Harrington.  History  has  demonstrated  that 
when  feasible  breakthroughs  In  aircraft  de- 
sign have  prtived  fKJsslble  they  have  been 
demvided  by  the  public,  so  to  speak.  They 
_have.i>een  converted  Into  commercial  ve- 
hicles and  the  public  has  flocked  to  them. 

Second,  we  face  the  hard  fact  that  the 
French-British  combine,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
going  to  produce  and  fly  a  supersonic  air- 
plane. And  this  means  that  United  States' 
airlines  will  have  to  have  supersonic  air- 
planes to  compete  with  them. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  that  the  United  States 
has  a  better  and  a  faster  and  a  more  produc- 
tive design,  are  we  going  to  put  It  on  the 
shelf  or  are  we  going  to  come  forth  and  take 
the  market  that  should  rightly  be  ours  by 
virtue  of  the  product  that  we  have? 

Hackjes.  The  chief  executive  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can. Najeeb  Halaby.  agrees  that  super-speed 
will  sell  and  says  competition  demands 
action. 

Halabt.  Now,  I  can't  alt  here,  as  president 
of  Pan  Am,  and  watch  the  Soviet  supersonics 
go  by.  Therefore,  I  hope,  as  President  Nixon 
has  wisely  recommended,  we  charge  ahead 
with  our  'Jwn  supersonic  transf>ort.  It's  not 
whether  we're  going  to  have  an  SST;  Its 
whether  there'll  be  an  American  SST  flying 
in  the  skies  with  the  Brltlsh-Prench  and 
Soviet  models 

We're  merchants  of  mobility.  If  you  will. 
We're  really  selling  speed  or  time.  In  the  SST, 
we'll  be  able  to  make  another  major  com- 
pression of  time.  The  world  will  shrink  from 
about  a  24-hQair-wlde  world  to  about  an  eight 
or  ten-hour-wide  world.  And  there  we'll  be 
selling  probably  mostly  to  the  business  and 
government  and  emergency  traveler  at  first. 
at  a  higher  fare. 

I  think  you've  got  to  think  of  the  SST  as 
the  time  premium  class.  However,  by,  let's  say 
1990.  which  is  only  20  years  away,  at  least  20 
to  30  percent'of  the  world's  travel  will  be  on 
supersonic  tttpsports. 

Hackes  The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admlnletratlon.  NA.SA.  has  been  given 
the  task  of  researching  the  feasibility  of  the 
SST  and  of  assisting  Its  development  as  tech- 
nical adviser  to  the  PAA. 

I  a.-ked  Albert  J.  Evans.  NASA's  director  of 
Aeronautical  Vehicles,  for  his  view  of  why 
an  SST  Is  necessary 

Evans.  I  think  it's  needed  because  the 
British  and  the  French  are  developing  an 
SST.  The  Russians  are  developing  an  SST 
And  I  don't  think  this  country  can  stand  to 
be  second  In  any  area  of  technology. 

Hackes.  Well,  why  Is  It  necessary  for  any 
segment  of  our  population  or  any  piece  of 
air  freight,  far  that  matter,  to  fly,  say  New 
York  to  EJurope,  In  three  and  a  half  houn, 
rather  than  six  and  a  half  hours? 
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Evans.  If  we  go  back  In  history  a  little  bit, 
we  might  have  asked  the  question,  "Why  did 
we  want  to  go  to  Europe  In  slz  and  a  half 
hours  rather  than  five  days  by  ship?"  I  think 
the  Jet  transport  has  brought  the  world 
closer  together.  I  think  It's  played  a  very 
Important  role  In  communications  between 
nations.  It's  stimulated  new  Industry.  The 
supersonic  transport  simply  carries  this  a 
step  further. 

And  to  my  mind,  anything  that  Improves 
communications,  the  transfer  of  cargo,  trans- 
fer of  people  for  people-to-people  conver- 
sations, and  so  forth.  Is  a  good  force  In  this 
world. 

Hackjcs.  Senator  Proxmlre  Is  among  the 
opponents  of  U.3.  Government  Investment 
In  the  supersonic  transport  plane  who  say 
the  real  price  of  development  Is  likely  to  be 
six  billion  dollars  or  more,  not  the  1.3  bil- 
lion figure  that's  being  used.  And  the  Senator 
has  other  Ideas  of  how  so  much  money  should 
be  spent. 

Proxmrx:  If  you're  going  to  spend  this 
kind  of  money  In  aviation,  I'd  like  to  see  It 
.spent  In  getting  your  baggage  on  time  when 
you  are  at  the  airport  flying  a  regular  flight 
that  most  people  would  fly.  I'd  like  to  see  It 
spent  on  more  and  better — in  Improvement 
In  our  airports.  I'd  also  like  to  see  It  spent, 
If  were  going  to  spend  It,  on  getting  people 
from  the  cities  to  the  airport.  You  know,  this 
is  what  most  people  are  concerned  about, 
rather  than  the  super-dooper,  supersonic 
flight. 

But  I  might  also  point  out  that  when  the 
President  makes  a  decision.  If  the  Congress 
follows  his  lead,  it  means  we  will  not  spend 
the  kind  of  money  that  we  should  Improving 
our  mass  transportation.  We  can't  do  every- 
thing in  this  country.  And  I  think  we  have 
to  recognize  that  we  Just  have  to  establish 
priorities.  And  this  should  take  a  low  priority, 
far  below  other  transportation  needs,  not  to 
speak  of  the  fact  that  education  Is  more  Im- 
portant, the  .struggle  against  poverty  is  more 
Important,  the  improvement  of  housing  In 
our  cities  and  throughout  our  country  Is  far 
more  Important. 

Hackes;  On  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol, 
Representative  Reuss  ridicules  any  motiva- 
tion of  U.S.  prestige  through  developing  an 
SST  and  says  lis  a  case  of  mlxed-up  values. 

Rett.ss:  Prestige?  It's  really  a  Joke  that 
those  who  support  this  bllllon-dollar  give- 
away to  Boeing  Aircraft  and  General  Electric 
drag  out  the  pre.stige  arg\iment.  In  any  event, 
the  Russians,  the  French  and  the  British  are 
i^olng  to  have  supersonic  transport  planes 
flying  before  we  do.  so  there  Is  no  prestige 
In  beln?  fourth.  If  the  United  States  really 
wants  prestige  in  the  world,  as  a  country 
made  up  of  sensible  people,  let  us  Junk  the 
SST  promptly  ard  put  that  money  Into  find- 
ing new  w^ays  of  clearing  up  our  air  and 
cleaning  up  i'ur  water.  That's  what  the  peo- 
ple of  tills  country  re.illy  need.  They  don't 
want  to  p.iv  a  billion  dollars  or  more  so 
th.it  a  handful  of  executives  can  flatter  their 
vanity  by  flylnf?  to  P.iris  in  three  hours  in- 
stead of  six  hours. 

Hackes  The  proposed  SST  could  flv  4.000 
miles  at  1800  miles  an  hour,  with  280  pas- 
sengers on  board.  Within  a  few  months,  the 
airlines  will  begin  taking  delivery  of  the 
jumbo  Jets,  a  new  generation  of  airplanes 
that  will  not  break  the  sound  barrier.  Every 
major  aircraft  manufacturer  Is  working  on 
its  version  of  the  Jumbo  Jet.  The  first  at  the 
airport  will  be  the  Boeing  747.  It  flies  at  625 
miles  an  hour,  with  a  range  of  6.000  miles. 
It's  a  mammoth  pHne.  a  block  long  and  five 
stories  high.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive 
ftallstic  is  that  it  can  carry  up  to  490  pas- 
sengers. The  jumbos  will  also  carry  more 
than  twice  as  much  commercial  cargo  as  to- 
day's Jets,  which  pleases  the  airlines. 

Boeing's  director  of  engineering  for  the 
747.  Joseph  Sutter,  says  the  passenger  may 
not  believe  at  flrst  that  he's  on  an  airplane. 

Sutter.  The  airplane  is  the  first  airplane 
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that  does  not  look  like  a  tube.  It's  been  com- 
mented that  it  looks  more  like  you're  walk, 
ing  Into  a  living  room.  And  the  reason  for  thU 
is  that  the  airplane  is  20  feet  wide.  It  has  two 
aisles  Instead  of  one.  It  has  cross-aisles.  And 
It's  split  up  Into  flve  compartments  or  sec- 
tions. We  have,  on  this  airplane,  put  five 
large  doors  on  each  side  of  the  airplane.  And 
therefore  the  various  passengers  can  walk 
right  Into  their  own  section. 

The  engine  on  the  747  Is  an  engine  de- 
veloped specifically  for  the  airplane  and  one 
of  the  rigid  design  requirements  was  that 
the  engine  would  have  Improvements  in  the 
area  of  noise  and  improvements  in  the  are« 
of  smoke  emission.  And  with  the  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  the  art,  we  feel  that 
there  has  been  real  advancement  in  both  of 
these  areas.  For  Instance,  if  you  observe  the 
747  flying,  if  the  engine  Is  putting  out  any 
smoke  you  really  have  to  look  for  It;  it's 
practically  smokeless. 

In  the  area  of  noise,  we  have  quoted  that 
it's  roughly  six  to  ten  PNDB  quieter  than  our 
present  longrange  airplanes.  Now,  those  are 
technical  terms,  but  If  you  actually  consider 
noise  power.  It's  roughly  half  the  noise.  The 
people  that  have  observed  the  airplane 
around  the  many  airports  that  we've  flown 
all  observe  that  the  747  Is  truly  a  quiet 
airplane. 

Hackes.  A  giant  airliner  poses  many  prob- 
lems, however,  because  It  is  unlike  any  other 
plane  Special  gfround  facilities  are  needed  At 
Kennedy  Airport  In  New  York,  for  example. 
several  airlines  are  changing  their  terminal* 
or  building  new  ones  to  accommodate  the 
747.  and  other  large  planes  of  the  future.  And 
changes  must  be  made  at  every  airport 
ser\-lced  by  the  Jumbos. 

TWA's  John  Harrington  told  us  that  nearly 
everything  has  to  be  enlarged. 

Harrington.  There  have  been  several 
problems  with  which  we  have  had  to  grap- 
ple, all  of  them  related  to  the  larger  .size 
of  this  airplane — problems  involving  the  size 
and  capacity  of  the  passenger-handlln? 
buildings,  the  gatehold  rooms,  ticket  coun- 
ters, passenger  circulation  space.  We've  had 
to  develop  special  equipment  for  handling 
the  cargo  and  baggage  containers  on  and  off 
the  airplanes,  containers  that  can  weigh  iwo 
or  three  thousand  pounds  a  piece  fully 
loaded.  Also  the  fact  that  the  passenger  deck 
of  the  airplane  is  flve  feet  higher  off  of  the 
ramp  than  the  passenger  deck  of  the  707. 

Most  of  It  would  have  come  about  anyway 
due  to  the  natural  growth  in  passenger  travel 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  existence  of  a  747, 
with  its  increased  capacity.  Is  In  one  sense  an 
alleviating  Influence  in  the  factor  of  con- 
gestion, because  one  airplane  carrying  350 
passengers  will  occupy  no  more  airspace  or 
runway  time  than  today's  airplane  carrsrlng 
145  passengers. 

Hackes.  Pan  Am's  Najeeb  Halaby  point* 
out  that  there  are  many  other  expenses  that 
go  along  with  the  new  airplanes,  many  of 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  public. 

Halaby  In  its  early  introductory  phases, 
there  will  be  some  serious  problems  on  the 
ground  as  the  public  facilities  provided  by 
states  and  authorities  and  municipalities 
catch  up  with  the  airplane  which  Is  provided 
by  private  regulated  free  enterprise.  So  there 
are  going  to  be  times  of  delay  and  Irritation 
•ind  frustration,  particularly  during  the  first 
months  of  the  airplane  at  the  crowded  ter- 
minals. TTiere  will  be  times  when  It  will  ac- 
tually clog  the  access  road  to  the  airport  as 
a  surge  of  360  people  enplane  or  deplane 
And  you  will  have  to  go  all  the  way  back  into 
the  highways,  to  enlarge  and  facilitate  them. 
Then  the  parking  lots,  then  the  passenger 
lounges  in  the  terminals,  and  the  ramp 
space.  We  have  to  have  more  taxlways  and 
alroort  runways.  Even  If  we  don't  have  the 
747,  we're  running  out  of  cement,  you  might 
say.  In  the  whole  world  of  air  travel  and 
air  shipment. 
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Hackes.  Imagine  the  scene  at  a  large  air- 
port one  day  in  the  not -too-distant  future, 
when  half  a  dozen  Jumbo  Jets,  each  with 
350  to  400  passengers,  arrive  at  about  the 
same  time  Aside  from  hard-pressing  the  ter- 
minal facilities,  baggage  for  example,  what 
happens  when  the  passengers  all  try  to  leave 
for  the  downtown  area?  It's  a  real  worry  for 
New  York  City  Traffic  Commlssoner  Theodore 
Karagheuzoff. 

Karaghevzoff,  Its  a  problem  that  has  to 
be  faced  by  the  City,  the  state  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  "the  federal  government.  By  that 
I  mean  there  are  highway  construction  proj- 
ects which  will  provide  the  extra  facilities 
that  will  be  absolutely  needed  in  order  to 
handle  this  problem  in  any  sort  of  efficient 
manner.  Of  course,  the  parking  problem  in 
the  airport  is  very  Important.  There  I  know 
the  Port  Authority  is  working  on  double- 
decking  some  of  their  parking  lots  and  creat- 
inp  other  parking  lots,  both  east  and  west 
on  the  airport  facilities.  There's  going  to  be 
a  tremendous  amount  of  activity  then,  not 
onlv  the  passengers  but  cargo.  Now.  the  air 
cargo  is  going  to  be  increased  substantially 
simply  because  you're  going  to  have  Jumbo 
jets  transporting  cargo,  and  some  of  those 
jets  will  have  dual  use.  passengers  and  cargo. 
So  we're  going  to  have  a  tremendous  amount 
of  traffic  and  circulation  within  the  airport, 
circulation  back  and  forth  from  these  cargo 
areas,  outside  of  the  airport  into  the  airport. 
Sci  It's  very  important  that  the — at  least  that 
the  highway  facilities  that  are  planned  be 
constructed  speedllv. 

I  think  the  Federal  Government  now  fi- 
nallv  is  realizing  that  they  have  to  spend 
monev  from  the  highway  user  tax,  the 
same^hlghway  trust  fund,  the  same  money 
that's  used  to  build  expressways  and  park- 
ways, use  that  same  money  for  improvements 
to  the  streets,  improvement  to  traffic  control 
and  improvement  to  the  existing  expressway 
system,  other  than  construction. 

Hackes.  Outside  and  inside  the  airport, 
many  burgeoning  problems  await  public  fi- 
nancial help.  A  tremendous  strain  Is  put  on 
the  various  alr-trafflc  control  centers.  Air 
traffic  Is  handled  In  stages  by  an  airport 
control  tower  for  planes  at  or  close  to  the 
airport,  by  a  separate  control  facility  for 
planes  a  few  miles  away,  and  at  regional  cen- 
ters. The  volume  of  flights  in  the  United 
States  last  year  came  to  more  than  55  mil- 
lion  It  will  be  more  this  year. 

Two  air-traffic  controllers  stationed  in  the 
New  York  area,  Robert  Lamb  and  Joel  Papish, 
told  us  they  need  better  equipment  to  con- 
tinue keeping  aircraft  safe  and  separated. 

Lamb.  The  equipment.  In  my  opinion.  Is 
stlU  not  Eis  good  as  what  the  military  has.  I 
think  we  should  have  better  equipment  than 
we  do.  although  the  equipment  we  do  have 
is  adequate,  but  there  are  times  where  we 
have  certain  restrictions  that  cause  delays 
in  traffic.  There  are  days  when  we  have 
weather;  it's  a  big  factor  on  our  equipment. 
I  meEin  we  can't  completely  cut  out  all  the 
weather  we  get.  It's  not  so  bs^  at  this  time 
of  the  year  because  we  don't  have  the  thun- 
derstorm activity  that  we  have  during  the 
summer  months.  During  the  summer  months 
when  we  have  a  lot  of  thunderstorms  In  the 
area,  why,  there  are  times  where  we  Just  have 
to  hold  everything  on  the  ground  and  hold  In 
their  holding  patterns.  And  It's  quite  a  prob- 
lem because  we  Just  don't  get  the  target 
return. 

Papish.  The  actual  designs  of  the  airport 
sometimes  Is  a  hindrance  to  the  operation. 
Aircraft  traffic  Increases  each  year.  The  air- 
port has  a  problem  handling  It.  And  also 
some  of  the  equipment  is  old  or  not  up  to 
par.  So  we  have  a  problem  with  that  some- 
times. But  we're  getting  some  new  equip- 
ment. The  new  equipment,  of  course,  seems 
to  be  the  best.  I  think  the  prime  thing  that 
annoys  the  controller  Is  equipment  that  Isn't 
reliable  and  It  doesn't  stay  up  to  the  same 
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standards  day  after  day.  And  lor  instance 
you  might  have  two  or  three  days  where  the 
radar  is  operating  at  a  high  level  and  there 
Is  no  problem,  and  then  Just  as  you  get  busy 
you  have  a  drop  In  the  quality  of  the  equip- 
ment. 

Hackes.  Every  air  traveler  might  reflect 
that  there.  In  the  traffic  control  rooms.  Is  a 
good  place  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
spend  aviation  money.  And  it's  not  Just  the 
equipment.  More  good  men  are  needed.  Today 
the  load  on  each  man  is  too  heavy.  Examples 
of  that  are  given  by  Dr.  W.  Wayne  Sands,  a 
Des  Moines  i>sychlatrlst  who  has  made  stud- 
ies of  alr-trafflc  controllers  at  several  large 
airports. 

Sands.  They  perform  at  top,  at  peak,  per- 
formance for  long  hours,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  for  example,  they  get  tired  and 
thev  can't  hold  the  picture  of  the  number 
of  airplanes,  such  as  20  or  25,  that  are  on 
the  screen.  So  they  lose  one  and  then  the 
whole  string  becomes  unscrambled,  and 
they  have  to  Identify  all  of  them.  And  this 
Is  a  sheer  moment  of  panic.  Even  computers 
have  blowout  times,  as  we  found  on  the 
moon  landing.  In  which  they  get  overload- 
ing. Humans  become  tired,  the  blood  sugar 
goes  down.  They  have  stress  phenomena. 
And  they  can't  work  at  a  peak  performance, 
which  Is  the  problem  of  the  alr-trafflc  con- 
troller of  today. 

Hackes.  Dr.  Sands  says  It's  not  a  case 
of  a  man  becoming  more  adjusted  to  the 
Job  because,  the  more  experienced  the  man. 
the  more  he  may  fear  the  dangers. 

Sands.  The  FAA  studies  I  think  are  very 
good.  I  have  enjoyed  going  over  them,  and 
some   of   their  confidential   and   unclassified 
material  have  been  excellent.  They  have  put 
it  very  kindly.  They  say  that  symptoms  In- 
crease   with    "too    much    experience."    Not 
with   age   particularly,   although   there   Is   a 
division   among   the   researchers   about   this. 
I   find  that   it's  true  that  they-  become — 
they  become  more  bothered,  more  symptoms, 
as   the   experience   and   the   age   goes   along. 
Now.   there  is  a  reason   for  this.  Hesitation 
is  the  mark  of  experience  and  wisdom.  You 
know,  when  you  were  young  and  you  could 
boom  planes  In,  one  after  another.  It  was  a 
great  and  glorious  thing.  You  know,  you  were 
a  controller  of  the  skies.  When  you  get  older 
and  you've  had  a  lot  of  near-misses,  and  I 
mean   a  lot   of   them,   because   no   one   goes 
through  this  without  them.  It  Isn't  so  easy 
to  do  that.  And  you  start  hesitating  a  split 
second   here  and   a  split  second   there.   You 
want  to  be  sure.  You  check.  This  is  all  fa- 
tiguing and  tiring.  And  also  you  tend  to  get 
planes   more   snarled   up  because   remember 
the  traffic  pattern  has  been  more  loaded  since 
you  began  In  the  control  business. 

Hackes.  The  FAA  says  It's  optimistic  about 
getting  funds  to  hire  more  controllers.  But 
Congressional  appropriations  have  lagged  for 
several  years.  And  you  can't  Just  go  out  and 
hire  a  controller.  It  takes  long  training. 

I  talked  about  other  air  safety  problems 
and  hopes  with  the  FAA's  director  of  Air 
Traffic  Service.  William  Flener. 

FLEiffiR.  The  Federal  Government  is  in  a 
position  today,  and  has  been  for  several 
years,  of  trying  to  do  two  things  at  once. 
We're  trying  to  maintain  an  In-place  system 
and  at  the  same  time  we're  moving  as  rap- 
Idly  as  we  can  Into  a  new  automated  system. 
So  vou're  trying  to  keep  the  In-place  system 
going  while  you,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
same  location,  bring  aboard  new  automated 
equipment. 

Let  me  make  a  simile.  Many  years  ago, 
we  converted  from  the  low-frequency  navi- 
gational system  to  the  very  high-frequency, 
or  VCR.  We  had  two  navigational  systems 
operating,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  at  the 
same  time.  I  was  a  controller  during  that 
period.  And  It  made  It  rather  difficult  until 
you  could  phase  one  out. 

So  the  system  that  exists  today  Isnt  antl- 
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quated.  but  we  would  like  to  have  and  need. 
In  some  locations  at  least,  more  sophisticated 
equipment  than  we  have,  because  the  traf- 
fic has  escalated  a  tremendous  amount  over 
the  last  four  or  flve  years. 

Hackes.  Let's  go  beyond  the  turn  of  the 
century  or  as  far  as  you'd  like.  What  will  the 
alr-trafflc  control  picture  be.  assuming  we 
have  enough  money  to  spend  and  enough 
personnel,  and  so  on? 

Flener.  There  was  a  study  that  has  Just 
been  completed  In  rough  draft.  Their  basic 
tenet  Is  that  the  automated  system  that 
we're  putting  In  today.  In  Its  very,  very  early 
stages,  will  be  the  good  basic  groundwork 
for  a  future  automated  alr-trafflc  control 
system.  We  do  anticipate,  as  we  move  down 
the  line,  that  we  will  go  Into  the  automated 
In-route  systems,  we'll  get  Into  satellites, 
the  use  of  satellites  for  navigation,  the  use 
of  satellites  for  communications. 

Hackes.  Will   you  use  satellites   for   traffic 

control? 

Flener.  Yes.  very  definitely.  Bather  than 
a  pilot  going  from"  A  to  a  navigational  aid 
at  B.  to  a  navigational  aid  at  C,  he'll  go  di- 
rect from  A  to  C,  over  no  navigational  aid 
at  all.  His  aircraft  will  be  equipped  with 
computers.  It  will  automatically  read  out 
several  navigational  aids,  cross-checking 
and  giving  him  the  beet  route  to  get  there. 
Our  biggest  problem  is  not  the  terminal 
or  the  In-route  system.  It's  not  the  pilot  and 
it's  not  the  controller.  It's  the  hard  runway. 
Our  most  difficult  thing  that  we  see  In  the 
future  Is  the  lack  of  capability  In  the  airport 
system.  Our  difficulty  is  that  all  our  traffic 
feeds  down  to  a  funnel,  the  funnel  being  the 
runway.  And  until  we  get  more  runways, 
more  airports,  and  more  capabUlty  on  the 
frround,  we're  going  to  continue  to  have  a 
very  serious  delay  problem  throughout  the 
aviation  system  today. 

Hackes.  And  there  Is  a  good  blueprint 
for  the  Congress  to  look  at,  if  anyone  won- 
ders where  aviation  dollars  are  most  needed. 
There  seem  to  be  more  urgent  needs  than 
a   commercial   supersonic   tranpsort   plane. 

We  must  have  new  equipment,  more  per- 
sonnel, expanded  airports,  new  airports  All 
require  more  money  than  Congress  has  al- 
located, while  Congress  meantime  considers 
spending  millions  after  millions  of  dollars  to 
back  the  private  development  of  a  faster 
airliner.  It's  called  an  investment,  and  It 
will  be,  If  the  development  program  is  suc- 
cessful, if  enough  airlines  decide  to  buy 
enough  SST's,  if  the  airlines  can  keep  up 
their  Installment  payments,  and  if  enough 
passengers  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  fare 
to  get  to  Paris  three  hours  quicker. 

But  each  Boeing  SST  will  cost  about  50 
million  dollars.  And  300  SST's  must  be  sold 
before  the  government,  that  is  you  and  I.  can 
break  even.  It's  not  that  anyone  wants  to 
hold  back  aviation  progress.  But.  as  Senator 
Proxlmlre  noted.  If  the  SST  is  a  safe  Invest- 
ment, why  can't  it  be  financed  privately? 
The  coming  generation  of  Jumbo  Jets,  not 
faster  than  sound,  but  fast.  big.  comfortable 
and  no  more  expensive  for  the  passenger 
than  present  Jets,  appears  to  offer  a  better 
solution  for  expanding  air  travel. 
This  is  Peter  Hackes,  NBC  News. 


MRS  MEIR'S  MESSAGE  TO  PRESI- 
DENT NIXON  ON  HIS  POLICY  IN 
■VIETNAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18.  1969 
Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  many  letters  and  tele- 
grams that  the  President  has  received 
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since  his  NoTcmber  3  address  to  the  Na- 
tion on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  one  of  the 
most  supportive  messages  Is  one  that  has 
come  from  Premier  Oolda  Meir  of  Israel. 

As  leader  of  a  small  and  vital  nation, 
Mrs.  Melr's  message  should  merit  the 
close  attention  of  Americans.  She  wrote 
that  the  President's  speech  contained 
"much  that  encourages  and  strengthens 
freedom -lovtng  small  nations  the  world 
over." 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  Mrs.  Meir's  message,  as  she 
relayed  it  through  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Israel. 

Pkime  Minister  Oolda  MEin'a  Letter  to 
President  Nixon 

The  Prime  Minister  wishes  to  congratulate 
the  President  on  his  meaningful  speech  and 
expresses  her  hope  that  he  will  speedily  suc- 
ceed   In    bringing   about   peace    in   Vietnam. 

The  President's  speech  contains  much  that 
encourages  and  strengthens  freodom-lovlng 
small  nations  the  world  over  which,  striving 
to  maintain  their  independent  existence,  look 
to  that  great  democracy,  the  United  States 
of  Aaa»ilca. 


A  COMEBACK  FOR  COAL 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OP    WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodic 
power  blackouts  continue  to  indicate  the 
growing  demands  of  the  United  States 
for  electrical  energy.  Indeed  one  of 
the  prime  problems  this  Nation  will 
face  during  the  coming  decades  is  keep- 
ing the  supply  of  electrical  power  ade- 
quate with  the  demand. 

Fortunately,  the  Nation  has  the  re- 
sources which  can  be  developed  to  fill 
the  future  demand.  Many  people,  in 
speaking  of  these  resources,  speak  of  nu- 
clear powerplants.  Nonetheless,  there  is 
a  growing  body  of  knowledge  which  in- 
dicates fossil  fuels  hold  a  great  poten- 
tial to  complement  nuclear  electric 
power  generation.  Indeed,  these  studies 
show  that  generation  of  electric  power 
by  fossil  fuels  may  well  be  more  practi- 
cal in  certain  instances  than  generation 
of  electric  power  by  nuclear  plants. 

Wyoming,  with  its  great  reserves  of 
lignites  and  coal,  is  a  natural  for  the  type 
of  development  outlined  in  an  article  en- 
titled "A  Comeback  for  Coal"  in  the  Oc- 
tober 4,  1969,  issue  of  Chemical  Week. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  insert 
the  article  in  the  Record: 

A  CbMEBACK  For  Coal? 

The  w.ay  to  solve  tomorrow's  problems'.  In 
energy  conversion  is  to  think  big — and  also 
to  think  small 

Enough  electricity  to  meet  U.S.  needs — 
now  doubling  every  10  years — might  be  gen- 
erated by  a  huge  national  energy  network 
fueled  by  Western  coal,  rather  than  nuclear 
materials.  And  to  keep  iiillng  hearts  beating 
smoothly.  Improved  mlnature  batteries  are 
being  develop>ed. 

Eiigineers  at  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Coni- 
nussion's  Braokhaven  National  Laboratory 
(Upton,  N.Y  )  have  been  studying  the  eco- 
nomics of  generating  ever  greater  quanti- 
ties of  electricity.  They  have,  of  course,  re- 
viewed the  various  projections  for  growing 
use  of  fast-breeder  and  other  nuclear  reac- 
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tors.  By  some  predictions,  nuclear  plants  will 
be  generating  30 ''r  of  all  U.S.  electricity  by 
the  early  '80e;  and  by  the  year  aooo,  the  na- 
tion's generating  capacity  could  be  divided 
like  this:  nuclear.  50';;  cool,  32'^;  oil  and 
gas,  10';  ;  and  hydroelectric,  8'; . 

Looking  to  Lignite:  However,  Meyer  Stein- 
berg and  two  colleagues  in  Brookhaven's  Ap- 
plied Science  Dept.  propose  a  completely  dif- 
ferent approach.  Steinberg  outlined  their 
plan  last  week  at  the  fourth  annual  Inter- 
soclety  Energy  Conversion  Engineering  Con- 
ference, which  attracted  700  engineers  to  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel  in  Washington,  DC. 

It's  possible,  he  warned,  that  the  US.  may 
not  discover  sufllclent  low-cost  uranium  re- 
serves. Developing  an  economic  breeder  re- 
2"tor  may  take  much  longer  than  expected. 
Onerous  restrictions  may  limit  the  iise  of  nu- 
clear power  in  urban  areas. 

Therefore.  Steinberg  suggests,  serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  unlocking  the 
vast  reserves  of  subbitumlnous  coal  and  lig- 
nite in  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Wyoming 
and  Alaska  His  gambit:  in  those  coal  fields 
erect  10  big  power  plants,  each  of  5,000-mega- 
watt  capacity,  to  be  supplied  by  open-strip 
minin){. 

The  plan  calls  for  fluldlzed-bed  gasification 
of  the  coal  to  make  producer  gas  i  carbon 
monoxide  and  liydrogen).  which  coiiid  be 
burned  with  compressed  air  to  actlvlute  a 
giant  magnetohydrodynamlc  geneartor.  This 
would  produce  high-voltage  (500.000  v  )  di- 
rect current  to  be  wheeled  through  long-dis- 
tance, (.ryoi^enically  cooled  transmission  lines 
to  the  big  powerconsumlng  areas  on  both 
coasts. 

CHEAP  POWER  SECRET:  HUGE  PLANTS,  LONG  LINES,  WEST- 
ERN COAL 

Powerplant  investment,'  J4,600,0O0.0OO  l.OOOmiie  transmission 
line,  $2,460,000,000 
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Power  cost ' 

At  8  percent 
lixed  charges 

At  16  percent 
liied  charges 

Power  production 

2.1 
.5 

3.1 

1.0 

Total  delivered  cost. 
1,000  miles 
Byproduct  credits. 
Uranium 

2.6 

.2 
,1 

4   1 
2 

Hydrogen 

.  1 

Net  delivered  cost     . . 

2.3 

3.8 

I  Capacity  M.OOO  megawatts,  produced  in  ten  5.000-megawatt 
stations  in  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Wyoming,  or  Alaska  Source 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory. 

:  Mills  per  kilowatt-hour  ol  electricity. 

Composition  Costs:  Steinberg  calculates 
that  delivered,  pollution-free  power  could 
be  priced  at  2-4  mills  kwh.  [table,  above). 
The  lower  level  is  for  publicly  owned  utili- 
ties With  fixed  charges  of  8';  ;  investor- 
owned  utilities,  with  fixed  charges  of  16';i 
would  have  to  chaise  higher  rates. 

No  such  cryogenic  transmission  lines  have 
been  built  yet,  so  the  construction  cost  esti- 
mates are  based  on  experience  with  con- 
ventional underground  jxjwer  cables  and  gas 
pipelines.  The  figure  arrived  at — $1  million/ 
mile — is  consistent  with  installation  costs  of 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars/ mile  for 
gas  pipelines. 

The  Insulated  conductors  and  the  cryo- 
genic coolant  would  be  contained  In  a  steel 
pipe,  of  30-ln.  inside  diameter;  It  would  be 
burled  in  an  8-ft.  ditch  and  covered  with  at 
least  a  4-ft.  layer  of  earth.  The  conductors 
could  be  aluminum,  at  $3/lb.,  or  sodium 
metal,  at  $2/ lb. 

Valuable  By-Products:  Uranium  oxide 
might  be  recovered  from  the  coal  ash,  this 
would  hinge  on  whether  a  water  or  sulfuric 
acid  leach  Is  feasible.  If  so.  It  might  cost  no 
more  than  82-3  ton  to  recover  U,0„  which 
could  then  be  sold  for  about  (10/ ton. 


Hydrogen,  produced  from  ooal  and  wat«r. 
would  be  Uquefled  and  used  a«  the  coolant 
I  at  about  18-20  K).  It  could  also  be  a  salable 
by-product,  transp>orted  through  the  trans- 
mission line  to  customers  along  the  way 

He  auggeets  that  the  hydrogen  could  be 
used  for  cooling  transformerB  and  other  olec- 
trlcal  equipment,  as  fuel  In  gas  turbines  to 
generate  additional  electricity  for  peak-shav- 
ing, and  for  making  pollution-free  fuel;  .'or 
autoe  and  hypersonic  transport  system- 

Chemical  Outlets:  The  hydrogen  could 
also  lie  used  as  a  chemical  feedstock,  Stein- 
berg points  out  If  all  of  the  available  hydro- 
gen  were  converted  into  ammonia,  output 
122,000  tons/day)  would  equal  the  nation's 
current  total  production  of  this  commodity. 
It  could  be  produced  along  the  transmls.'ion 
line,  and  at  lower  costs  than  In  existing  lacii- 
Itles,  he  adds. 

Still  another  possible  by-product  •hat 
could  help  improve  the  over-all  economics  of 
the  Brookhaven  scheme:  Steinberg  predicts 
that  the  cost  of  extracting  deuterium  '.T"m 
the  liquid  hydrogen  should  be  very  low 

Thinking  Small:  At  the  opposite  end  jf 
the  power-supply  scale.  President  Morris 
Elsenberg  of  Elect rochlmlca  Corp  iMfnlo 
Park,  Calif.)  described  a  new.  rechargeable 
alkaline  battery  system  that  would  be  ^'.iiM 
enough  and  reliable  enough  to  be  Implaii'ed 
as  a  heart  pacemaker.  It  has  a  mere  ;rlc 
oxide  cathode  and  a  cadmium  i  rather  than 
previously  used  zinc)  anode,  with  an  open- 
olrcult  potential  of  0  93  v. 

Its  energy  density  per  unit  volume  is 
slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  HgO-Zn  ^uu- 
ple  But  the  developer  claims  a  wet-st,ind 
shelf  life  of  five  years  or  more,  and  ;'er- 
formance  that  Is  not  impaired  by  tieep 
charge-discharge  cycles. 


EVELYN  F.  EPPLEY 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVF ~ 
Tuesday.  November  18.  1969 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  wiiat 
I  consider  to  be  another  important  s:cp 
in  the  recognition  of  the  capabilitie.=  of 
women  to  perform  important  respoi.>!- 
billties  in  high  places  in  the  Goveir.- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  co:n- 
mend  Mr.  Robert  L.  Kunzig.  Administ la- 
ter of  General  Services,  for  nam.ni 
Evelyn  P.  Eppley  as  Chief  Judse  of  :he 
GSA  Board  of  Contract  Appeals. 

Miss  Eppley,  a  native  of  Riverside,  N  J , 
will  be  the  first  woman  to  ser\e  as  the 
Chief  Judge  of  this  important  Board  and 
will  be  the  only  woman  serving  in  su  h 
a  capacity  with  any  agency  or  depaii- 
ment  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Miss  Eppley  attended  the  Univer?;ty 
of  Pennsylvania  where  she  received 
bachelor  and  master  degrees  in  educa- 
tion. She  later  attended  night  law  clas.'^es 
at  Temple  University  where  she  earned 
her  bachelor  of  law  in  1948. 

Miss  Eppley  presently  is  serving  as 
Chief  of  the  Renewal  Branch  at  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  She 
has  been  with  the  Commission  for  16 
years  as  an  attorney  adviser  and  for  5 
years  she  was  a  senior  attorney  in  the 
Rules  and  Standards  Division. 

I  am  sure  this  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant will  be  of  great  help  to  the  Nixon 
administration  as  chief  judge  of  GSAs 


Board  of  Contract  Appeals.  This  Board 
plays  a  vital  role  at  GSA  where  Admlnis- 
iiator  Kunzig  contracts  for  literally  bU- 
lions  of  dollars  in  service,  supplies,  and 
construction  annually. 


O  HARA-M08S  CONSUMER  FULL 
WARRANTY  PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 


or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 
Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  monthly  publication  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers.  Solidarity,  carried  an  ar- 
ticle in  its  October  edition  by  our  col- 
league the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  devoted  to  a  bill 
he  and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moss)  are  cosponsoring. 
The  legislation  is  the  proposed  Consumer 
Full  Warrant  Protection  Act.  and  it  is 
designed  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most 
vaxatious  problems  facing  the  American 
consumer  in  the  marketplace— the  war- 
lanty  which  fails  to  protect. 

Unfortunately,  as  untold  thousands  of 
consumers  in  this  country  have  learned 
tlirough  sad  experience,  many  warran- 
ties are  worth  very  little  more  than  the 
paper  they  are  written  on.  The  title  of 
the  article  in  Solidarity  is  all  too  true 
in  far  too  many  cases— "The  Nightmare 
of  Warranties,"  The  0*Hara-Moss  bUl  is 
designed  to  make  warranties  meaningful 
and  to  provide  the  consumer  an  oppor- 
t  inity  for  redress  of  his  grievances  in 
I  ases  where  they  are  not.  It  is  a  bill  which 
deserves  to  be  enacted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  the  article  in 
Solidarity  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
tan  very  interesting.  With  the  thought 
:a  mind  that  some  of  my  colleagues  may 
aiso  want  to  read  it,  I  insert  it  as  part  of 
iiiy  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
The    Nightmare    of    Warranties 
(By  Hon    James  G.  O'Hara) 
The  files  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
re  full  of  warranty  horror  stories. 
A  freezer  was  delivered  with  a  faulty  drain 
l.jse  and  water  flooded  the  interior.  The  cus- 
:  >mer  complained.   After   six   weeks,   repairs 

•  ere  made.  Then  the  door  fell  off.  The  dealer 
rdered  new   hinges    from   the   factory.   The 

1  inges   arrived — four   months   later. 

In  another  case,  a  relatively  new- television 
ft   developed  picture  trouble.  The  local  re- 

•  aier  tried  to  fix  it  but  couldn't.  The  manu- 
:  icturer  refused  to  replace  the  set  but  did 

:Ter  the  disgruntled  customer  a  $10  trade-in 
tlowance  for  the  set  which  he  had  owned  for 
less  than  a  year. 

In  both  cases,  the  buyers  had  in  their  poe- 
.^ession  warranty  certificates  which  they 
thought  protected  them  against  defects  In  the 
products  they  had  purchased. 

They  had  learned  the  hard  way,  in  the 
v.-ords  of  the  Consumer's  Union,  that  "a 
manufacturer's  guarantee  Is  no  better  than 
:us  willingness  and  ability  to  fulfill  it." 

The  two  cases  cited  here  were  Just  two  of 
:nany  reported  In  a  recent  study  by  a  task 
'.orce  on  appliance  warranties,  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  last  year  in  response  to 
■5uyer  Indignation  over  warranty  In- 
adequacies. 

The  appUance  study,  which  succeeded  an 
earlier  one  by  the  FTC   of  automobile  war- 
ranties, documented  what  thousands  of  con- 
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sumers  know  from  bitter  experience:  it  Is 
extremely  difficult,  If  not  impossible,  to  get 
a  car  or  household  appliance  repaired  or  re- 
placed If  It  Is  defecUve. 

Long  concerned  about  the  warranty  prob- 
lem Congressman  John  Moss  (D-Calif.)  and 
I  were  prompted  by  the  FPC  report  to  v^lte 
legislation  which  offers  comprehensive  pro- 
tection to  the  consumer.  ..     .     .v. 

While  It  has  been  nicknamed  the  truth - 
in- warranty"  bill,  the  measure  goes  far  be- 
yond simple  disclosure  provisions  associated 
v^ith  other  ••truth-ln"  consumer  bills,  such  as 
those    alTectlng    interest    rates    and    product 

^ur^ob^ectlve  was  to  give  the  consumer  the 
legal  weapons  to  require  the  manuf  actiirer  to 
repair  or.  If  repairs  fall,  replace  a  defective 
product  quickly  and  with  minimum  Incon- 
venience to  the  buyer. 

Americans  spend  billions  of  dollars  each 
vear  on  machinery  and  appliances  ranging 
from  automobiles  and  television  sets  to 
blenders,  toasters  and  electric  razors. 

Manufacturers  go  to  a  great  deal  oi Jff^; 
ble  and  expense  to  assure  quality  control  °f 
their  products  but  no  matter  how  good  qual- 
ity control  may  be,  there  will  always  be  some 
products  sold  which  do  not  work  the  way 

^^It  the°"onsumer  had  doubts  about  a  prod- 
uct's reliability  at  the  time  he  »>o^8*»V^' »*Jt 
dealer  may  have  quieted  his  fears  by  showing 
him  an  impressively  embossed  warranty  cer- 
tificate and  assuring  the  potential  buyer,  in 
soothing  tones,  that  it  provides  for  any  prob- 
lem that  might  arise. 

But  does  It?  .   ^ 

These  consumers  also  had  warranties,  but 
listen  to  their  stories,  as  reported  by«ie  ap- 
pliance warranty  task  force  and  the  FTC  ^ 

The  owner  of  a  new  car  complained  of  22 
defects,  including  a  spare  Ore  with  a  plug 
patch  in  it.  He  took  it  to  his  dealer  for  re- 
^irs.  After  four  days  In  the  garage,  no  re- 
^rs  had  been  made— but  the  car  had  been 
driven  28  miles. 

A  new  refrigerator  failed  after  six  months, 
with  six  months  remaining  on  the  guarantee. 
The  service  company  assured  the  worr  ed 
buyer  that  it  would  replace  the  defective 
coinpressor  and  there  would  be  no  charge  for 
parts.  There  would  be  a  charge  for  service, 
however.  The  bill  came  to  $65. 

When  her  refrigerator  failed,  also  within 
the  years  warranty  period,  the  hot^f/f, 
called  the  manufacturer.  "Sure  we  11  fix  It, 
she  was  told,  "just  send  It  to  the  nearest  au- 
thorized service  center."  The  nearest  author- 
ized service  center  (Where  It  had  to  be  sent 
at  the  customer's  expense  under  the  terms 
of  the  warranty)   was  150  miles  away! 

There  are  scores  of  such  cases  in  the  FTC 
files,  but  I  think  these  demonstrate  the  scope 
of  the  problem. 

What  can  be  done  to  correct  this  sad  state 

Clearly  it  appears  that  even  with  voluntary 
action  on  the  part  of  industry.  Federal  legis- 
lation win  be  necessary  to  guarantee  full  and 
fair  warranty  protection   for   the  "fsu^e"",- 

This  could  be  done  by  enactment  of  tne 
O'Hara-Moss  'Consumer  Pull  Warranty  Pro- 
tection Act.  _.»v,  o  ,.. 

It  combines  warranty  dlscK^ure  with  a  re- 
quirement for  speedy  repair  or  replacement 
plus  penalties  which  may  be  levied  against 
manufacturers  who  fall  to  do  as  the  law  re- 

'^'under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  buyer  of 
any  product  costing  more  than  $10  would 
receive  a  one-year  warranty  guaranteeing 
prompt  repair  or  replacement  if  defective. 

But  It  goes  further  than  that. 

Ijet's  say  you  buy  a  new  $84  lawnmower. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Warranty  Pro- 
tection Act,  a  tag  carrying  a  summary  of  the 
warranty,  In  clear,  non-legal  language,  in- 
structions for  twlng  the  mower  and  the  name 
of  the  repairman  authorized  to  service  It, 
must  be  attached  to  the  lawnmower. 
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If  the  mower  breaks  down  during  the  war- 
ranty period,  the  manufacturer  must  sec  to 
It  that  It  is  either  repaired  or  replaced  quick- 
ly and  without  undue  inconvenience  to  you. 
If  you  cannot  get  the  mower  repaired  with- 
in 60  days,  you  may  recover  from  the  manu- 
facturer for  the  purchase  price  of  the  mer- 
chandise, plus  damages,  court  coets  and  at- 
torney's fees. 

If  the  court  finds  that  by  falling  to  repair 
the  mower  the  manufacturer  was  guilty  of 
violating  the  warranty  act.  you  may  also 
recover  a  penalty  from  the  manufacturer 
ranging  from  $100  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$5  000  The  manufacturer  may  also  face 
criminal  penalties  of  up  to  $10,000  fine  and 
five  years  in  prison. 

Admittedly,  this  Is  a  tough  bill.  But  1  don  t 
believe  that  It  goes  any  further  than  the 
problem  requires. 

For  the  first  time,  the  FTC  will  have  the 
authority  to  see  to  it  that  every  customer  is 
protected  by  a  meaningful  warranty  backed 
up  by  adequate  service  facilities. 

I  anticipate  that  manufacturers  will  cry 
that  it  will  place  heavy  new  costs  on  them, 
and  that  small  business  will  be  driven  into 
bankruptcy. 

I  do  not  believe  this  would  be  the  case. 
If  our  industries  manufacture  high  quality 
products,  as  thev  assure  us  they  do.  then  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  bill's  require- 
ment of  greater  warranty  protection  against 
inferior  products. 

In  fact  the  manufacturers  of  good  mer- 
chandise have  a  great  deal  to  gain  from  the 
enactment  of  this  proposal. 


REPRESENTATIVE  TAFT  CITES 
FOOTBALL'S  SILENT  MAJORITY- 
SAYS  ALL  SUPPORT  SENDING 
OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY-  TO 
ROSE  BOWL 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18.  1969 
Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew  Ohio 
State  had  a  great  football  t«am.  But  I 
never  realized  how  powerful  it  was  until 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  the  Buck- 
eyes tromp  Purdue.  42-14,  last  Saturday, 
in  Columbus. 

Coach  Woody  Hayes  can  take  tremen- 
dous satisfaction  in  the  job  his  boys 
turned  in  against  a  highly  touted  Purdue 

squad.  „  ,.     j 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  will  be  de- 
prived of  viewing  the  Buckeyes  in  one 
of  the  annual  bowl  games. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  call  their  attention  to  the  foUowing 
WTVN  radio  editorial : 

Football's  Silent  Majoritt 

The  fans  want  It.  .  .  .  The  coach  wants 
it  The  team  wants  It    .  .  .  And  the  stu- 

dents want  It.  Everybody  seems  to  want  the 
Number  One  Buckeyes  to  play  In  a  post  sea- 
son game,  but  the  Big  Ten. 

conference  Commissioner  Bill  Reed  says 
there  Is  absolutely  no  chance  that  Ohio  State 
can  plav  in  any  post  season  game.  He  says 
that  the  Conference  Faculty  Representatives 
are  backing  him  up.  They  are  comprised  of 
one  faculty  member  from  each  of  the  ten 
universities. 

This  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs.  It's  even  more 
disappointing  when  you  realize  that  Ohio 
State  is  the  only  team  in  the  Big  Ten  which 
does  not  play  ten  games  each  season^  al- 
though ten  games  have  been  authorized  by 
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the  Athletic  Committee  and  by  the  all-power- 
ful, all-knowtedgeable  Big  Ten  Conference. 

Maybe  what  the  supporters  of  a  post  sea- 
son game  need  Is  a  better  organized,  more 
aggressive,  "Silent  Majority". 


OUT  OP  THE  STREETS? 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  and  written  con- 
cerning the  recent  mass  demonstrations 
that  took  place  In  Washington  this  past 
weekend.  Many  editorials  and  many 
comments  hBve  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, some  rational  and  some  emotional, 
but  few  as  low  keyed  and  responsible  as 
the  lead  editorial  In  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

•  Hopefully  it  will  be  read  and  under- 
stood by  the  many  who  sanctioned  a  tak- 
ing tp.ihe  streets  to  prove  their  opposi- 
tion i©.  the  President's  course  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  time  for  those  who  engage  in 
these  forms  of  dissent  to  learn  the  mean- 
ing behind  responsibility  to  themselves 
and  to  the  developed  processes  of  demo- 
cratic dissent  that  have  enabled  a  viable 
and  responsive  democracy  to  function  in 
the  United  States. 

The  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  follows; 

Out  of  the  Streets? 

The  Vietnam  moratorium  demonstrators 
have  made  the  point  that  there's  a  lot  of 
deeply  felt  oppioaltlon  to  the  war.  The  ques- 
tion arises  whether  there's  anything  further 
to  be  proved  by  continuing  to  take  to  the 
streets. 

If.  Indeed,  tliere  was  anything  to  be  proved 
in  the  first  place.  Opposition  to  the  war 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  anyone,  least  of  all 
the  Administration.  The  demonstrations 
have  been  notably  empty  on  the  level  of  spe- 
cific policy — do  the  demonstrators  want  Im- 
mediate withdrawal  or  don't  they? 

U  Is  by  now  pretty  evident,  also,  that  the 
demonstrations  are  not  going  to  topple  the 
Nixon  Administration.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  us 
their  upshot  has  been  to  leave  President 
Nixon  in  firmer  command  than  ever  before. 
The  Admlnlstraitlon  was  forced  to  get  a  grip 
on  Its  self-assurance,  and  its  mobilization  of 
support  has  been  Impressive. 

Not  even  the  anti-war  movement  leaders 
are  any  longer  talking  about  the  quarrel  In 
terms  of  The  American  People  versus  a  re- 
calcitrant President  Quite  clearly,  the  dis- 
putants are  a  faction  of  the  people  versus 
opposing  factions  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. Now  that  this  is  clear,  we  doubt 
that  the  peace  crusade  will  ever  be  quite  the 
sajne. 

That  the  anti-war  people  are  merely  a 
faction  sharply  reflects  on  the  morality  of 
their  appeal  from  the  electoral  process  to  the 
streets.  Yes.  we  fully  understand  about  the 
necessity  of  structuring  legal  rights  to  pro- 
tect free  speech  and  dissent.  That  does  not 
mean  there  Is  a  moral  right  to  sanction 
every  form  of  dissent,  and  throughout  his- 
tory the  appeal  to  the  streets  has  been  an 
attack  on  democracy  Itself. 

The  latest  moratorium,  after  all,  resulted 
in  two  nights  of  rioting  in  the  streets  of  the 
capital.  The  fa«hionable  circles  have  decided 
more  or  lees  to  ignore  this  inconvenient  fact. 
We  have  not  asked  the  PCC  to  collect  us  any 
transcripts,  but  we  would  swear  we  heard 
Chet  Huntley  say  the  other  night  that  whiie 
troops  were  on  standby,  "There  was  no  vio- 
lence   to    suppress."    Perhaps    he    had    not 
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watched    the   fllmcUps    he    showed    a   lltUe 
later  in  his  program. 

The  violence  was  wrought  by  only  a  few 
thousand  of  the  demonstrators,  of  course, 
and  was  not  the  dominant  mood  of  the 
event.  The  demonstration  leaders  deserve  a 
measure  of  praise  for  their  successful  efforts 
to  prevent  violence  during  the  Saturday 
march  itself.  But  they  are  trying  to  tell  the 
nation :  We  collected  300.000  people  and  kept 
them  peaceful  for  a  few  hours  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon and  the  violence  the  night  before 
and  the  night  after  Is  none  of  our  respon- 
sibility Imagine  the  reaction  of  the  fashion- 
able circles  if  the  Administration  offered 
such  an  Infantilism. 

The  danger  of  the  appeal  to  the  streets  is 
precisely  that  you  cannot  control  the  chain 
of  events  you  start.  The  mob  you  assemble 
will  always  have  its  uncontrollable  elements, 
and  that  they  did  not  dominate  the  event 
one  time  Is  no  guarantee  they  will  not  the 
next  time.  The  inherent  danger  is  com- 
pounded by  the  anti-war  organizers'  refusal 
to  cleanse  their  ranks,  where  columnists 
Evans  and  Novak  report  pro-violence  ele- 
ments. pro-Hanoi  elements,  functionaries 
from  the  various  Communist  parties  and  the 
like. 

Pro-Adminlstratlon  groups  are  also  start- 
ing to  appear,  and  as  they  gain  organiza- 
tional and  logistical  experience  a  clash  in 
the  streets  will  become  more  likely  We  hope 
the  Administration  will  lay  a  restraining 
hand  on  street  action  by  Its  supporters,  and 
that  anti-war  Senators  will  do  the  same  on 
their  side  of  the  debate.  We  are  encouraged 
that  some  who  sympathize  with  protest  ar« 
suggesting  that  political  action  In  next  year's 
elections  is  more  appropriate  than  continued 
demonstrations.  It  is  in  electoral  battles,  not 
In  the  streets.  tJiat  real  policy  alternatives 
can  be  articulated  and  real  national  senti- 
ment measured. 

Street  demonstrations  are  a  heady  sport; 
their  chief  success  seems  to  be  intoxicating 
The  participants  with  their  own  virtue.  We 
only  hope  they  sober  up  enough  to  realize 
they  are  toying  with  Are,  that  the  success  of 
democracy  depends  on  keeping  arguments  in 
the  political  process  and  out  of  the  streets. 


A   PROJECT  FOR   INTER-AMERICAN 
UNDERSTANDING 


HON.  JORGE  L.  C6RD0VA 

RESIDENT    COMMISSIONER    FROM    PTJEKTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18.  1969 
Mr.  CORDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gover- 
nor Luis  A.  Ferre  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  ded- 
icated to  the  principle  of  better  under- 
standing between  all  of  the  Americas 
through  continuing  and  improved  dialog. 
In  his  message  to  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  in  Washington,  D.C. 
on  October  31,  1969,  Governor  Ferre 
describes  how  the  establishment  of  a 
North-South  Center  operated  by  an 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Technology 
in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  could  contrib- 
ute to  this  worthy  goal. 

Because  the  subject  matter  of  Gover- 
nor Perry's  message  is  of  interest  to  many 
of  our  colleagues.  I  offer  its  text  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record  ; 

A  Project  por  Inter-American 
Undeestandino 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  delegates  to  the  XXV  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Inter  American  Press 
AssoclaUon.  You  are  providing  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Journalists  in  this  hemi- 
sphere to  get  together  to  discuss  common 
problems. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  send 
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this  message  to  you  on  a  subject  which  ii 
close  to  my  heart  and  which  I  know  must 
concern  you  deeply  as  disseminators  of  in- 
formation and  moulders  of  public  opinion  in 
this  hemisphere. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  promoting 
better  understanding  between  the  two  con- 
tinents of  this  hemisphere  The  technical 
media  of  communlctlons  between  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  Latin  America  are 
fairly  well  developed.  Elaborate  systems  of 
radio,  telephone,  telegraph  and  even  satel- 
lite communications  have  been  set  up  But 
while  the  mechanics  of  communication  have 
improved,  the  ability  to  understand  the 
message  has  diminished  The  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  should  be 
engaged  In  a  continuing  dialogue,  but  they 
are  not 

Argument,  polemics  and  vituperation  ;iii 
the  air.  Much  of  what  is  said  is  colored  by 
.  emotion  and  ideology  and  sometimes  vio- 
lence is  threatened.  There  is  need  for  a  con- 
tinuing dialogue  between  our  peoples  In  .fn 
atmosphere  of  calm  and  reason,  with  the  pur- 
pose In  mind  of  eliminating  passion  and 
prejudice. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  aspire  to  better 
understanding  among  our  peoples  True,  we 
have  different  languages  and  cultures,  dif- 
ferent economic  and  educational  systems 
and  are  in  differing  stages  of  development 
But  It  is  also  true  that  most  of  us  stem 
from  the  same  European  Christian  culture, 
share  the  same  love  for  freedom  and  demo- 
cratic heritage:  and  experience  common  eco- 
nomic Interdependence.  The  similarities 
among  the  pteoples  rf  this  hemisphere  are 
greater  than  the  differences 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  think  we  can 
legitimately  aspire  to  closer  and  warmer  re- 
lations among  our  peoples  And  In  this  task. 
I  believe  Puerto  Rico  can  play  a  significant 
role.  Puerto  Rico  is  a  peaceful  blend  between 
Latin  American  and  North  American  cul- 
tures. Geographically,  economically,  politi- 
cally. Ideologically  and  In  every  other  wav. 
Puerto  Rico  is  mid-way  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  It  Is  a  living 
example  of  how  Latin  Americans,  working  to- 
gether with  North  Americans,  can  make  eco- 
nomic and  political  progress  without  sacri- 
ficing any  basic  cultural  and  spiritual  value.s 
I  should  like  to  offer  Puerto  Rico  for  use  as 
a  bridge  between  North  and  Latin  America, 
as  a  meeting  place  between  representatives 
of  the  two  cultures,  as  a  half-way  house 
where  people  of  North  and  South  America 
can  come  together  In  many  walks  of  life  to 
exchange  Information  and  learn  from  one 
another's  experiences  This  must  be  a  gen- 
uine two-way  exchange  In  an  atmosphere  of 
cultural  empathy.  As  I  said  in  my  speech 
before  the  First  Interamerlcan  Conference  of 
Accounting  in  1949: 

"Who  knows  If  our  people  are  destined  to 
serve  as  a  window  which  will  offer  a  view  of 
Latin  America  sensibilities  to  the  Anglo 
Saxon  peoples  of  North  America,  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  be  the  Interpreter  and  am- 
bassador to  the  Latin  American  people  so 
that  they  can  develop  their  economies  under 
the  powerful  shelter  of  the  North  American 
economy,  thereby  bringing  about  true  hem- 
ispheric prosperity? 

"If.  by  virtue  of  the  special  position  we 
occupy,  familiar  with  both  cultures  of  the 
Americas  and  speaking  both  major  lan- 
guages, we  can  serxe  the  supreme  goal  of 
helping  to  fortify  the  peace  and  Increasing 
the  prosperity  of  the  three  Americas,  which 
tonight,  are  represented  by  patriotic  and 
loyal  representatives,  we  will  serve  a  noble 
task  with  the  greatest  heartfelt  sincerity." 

Speciflcally,  I  should  like  to  request  the 
moral  and  editorial  support  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  media  represented  at  this 
XXV  General  Assembly  of  the  Inter  Ameri- 
can Press  Association  In  my  efforts  to  create 
an  Inter  American  Institute  of  solid  tech- 
nology In  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  This  In- 
stitute, which  would  grant  degrees,  would 
be  staffed  by  a  faculty  borrowed  from  unl- 
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versltles  throughout  the  Americas.  A  prlncl- 
oal  funcUon  would  be  to  operate  a_  Nor^ 
Suth  Center  to  promote  understanding  be- 
tween the  Americas. 

The  North-south  Center  would  sponsor 
visits,  exchanges,  seminars.  confe^enc«, 
technical  training  and  other  actlvlUes  de- 
fgned  to  bring  persons  from  North  America 
into  contact  with  their  opposite  numbers 
rom  Latin  America,  and  vice  versa.  North 
X^erican  students  at  the  Institute  would 
^lor  in  Latin  American  studies  aJid  Lat  n 
Tmerlcan  students  at  the  Institute  would 
major  in  North  American  studies.  The  Insti- 
tute and  Center  would  be  governed  by  an 
international  board  representing  a  consor- 
tium of  participating  universities. 

The  Inter  American  Institute  and  North 
South  Center  would  be  located  on  the 
grounds  and  in  the  buildings  surrounding 
the  famous  El  Morro  fortress  In  OW  San 
Juan.  ThU  is  a  quiet  setting,  overlooking 
both  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  San  Juan 
Harbor.  The  atmosphere  is  Ideal  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  endeavor. 

Funds  and  assistance  would  come  fro™^he 
public  and  private  sectors  both  from  within 
and  outside  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  would  be  pleased  if  the  lAPA  would  pass 
a  resolution  In  support  of  this  concept  and 
project  which  could  start  a  movement  ol 
understanding  and  rapprochement  between 
all  the  people  of  the  Americas  as  a  forwara 
5iep  toward  peace  and  progress  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


PRESSING     PROBLEMS     OF     URBAN 
AMERICA 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1969 
Mr  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years  there  has  been  an 
understandable  concentration  on  the 
part  of  this  body,  and  the  Government 
as  a  whole,  on  the  pressing  problems  of 
urban  America.  These  problems  are  cer- 
tainly of  great  concern  and  magnitude 
but  in  our  headlong  rush  to  save  urban 
^^merica  we  have,  in  fact,  ignored  the 
plight  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  live  in 
^mall  town  and  rural  America. 

It  seems  as  if  we  are  looking  at  our 
Nation's  problems  through  city-colo.-ed 
'lasses  When  the  farmer  or  the  small- 
t"o\vn  businessman  looks  to  Washington 
for  hc'p,  he,  in  turn,  finds  Washington 
preoccupied  with  the  problems  of  his 
c'tv  cjusin.  A  pood  example  of  this  pre- 
cc:-  ipation  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
rrpssing  problems  of  rural  and  small- 
t  \vn  Am-^nca  is  the  basic  n?cd  of  ade- 
ruate  medical  ser^^c?— the  nfed  for  good 
{l<ct'rs  who  are  willing  to  locate  and 
p  artice  in  rural  areas.  Now,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  many  counties  in  rural 
a-eas  with  no  doctor  at  all. 

This  problem  has  existed  for  some 
lime  and  continurs  to  grow  more  severe. 
Li-tie  if  any.  r-al  help  has  come  from 
the  Federal  Government  and  our  rural 
ccmmunities  have  either  suffered  in  be- 
wildering and  confused  silence  or  made 
an  attmept  to  solve  the  problem  them- 
^e'ves  In  this  light,  we  in  Kansas  are 
especially  proud  of  the  citizens  of  La 
Crosse  a  community  in  my  district  with 
a  population  of  almost  2,000.  La  Crosse 
has  waged  a  successful  self-help  cam- 
paign that  serves  as  a  model  example 
for  others  throughout  rural  America. 
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The  La  Crosse  Chamber  of  Commerce 
appointed  a  five-man  committee  to  in- 
sure the  6,000  people  the  community 
serves  of  adequate  medical  service  The 
committee  contacted  medical  schools, 
wrote,  called,  visited,  and  literally  re-- 
crulted  doctors.  They  recruited  general 
practitioners  much  in  the  same  fashion 
a  major  university  recruits  athletes- 
only  the  stakes  in  this  game  were  much 
higher,  the  welfare  and  future  of  the 
community. 

Their  hard  work  and  dedication  paid 
off  two  doctors  are  now  practicing  in  a 
community  which  came  very  close  to 
having  none.  The  citizens  of  La  Crosse 
have  proven  once  again  that  self-help  Is 
best  help.  Once  agam  we  see  wnai  » 
community  can  do  once  the  citizens  work 
together  to  achieve  a  common  goal.  To 
use  medical  terms.  La  Crosse  knew  it 
had  a  medical  problem,  diagnosed  it  and 
cured  it  through  a  home  remedy;  no 
high-cost  specialist  from  Washington 
was  needed. 

Mr   Speaker,  I  insert  two  newspaper 
articles,  from  the  Hutchinson  Daily  News 
and  the  Wichita  Eagle,  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Hutchinson   (Kans.i    Dally  News, 
June   13.  19691 
Unlike  Other  Small  Towns.  La  Crosse 
Beats  Doctor  Shortage 
(By  Kevin  LaOree) 
La   Crosse.— suffering   from   severe   doctor 
deficiency  six  months  ago,  La  Crosse  is  well 
on   its  way   to  recovery  while  other  South- 
west Kansas  towns  are  sinking  fast. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  diagnosed  the 
problem  early  and  directed  a  five-man  com- 
mittee to  seek  the  cure. 

The  case  needed  immediate  attention.  Dr. 
J  H  Baker,  one  of  the  state's  pioneer  doc- 
tors who  founded  the  Rush  County  Hospital, 
had  to  cut  back  his  pracUce.  That  left  the 
county  with  the  full-time  services  of  one 
physician.  Dr.  Robert  McCorkle. 

-The  symptom  could  lead  to  the  most 
dreaded  disease  in  rural  Kansas-city  rigor 
mortis— and  this  city  knew  It. 

So  the  committee  got  busy.  Chairman 
Clarence  Wilson  and  secretary  S.  T.  Merrill 
barraged  between  250  and  300  promising  doc- 
tors with  letters  Inviting  them  to  La  Crosse. 

ROYAL    treatment 

Those  who  answered  got  royal  attention. 
Mrny  came  to  visit  the  town. 

Not  satisfied  with  one  treatment,  the  com- 
mittee also  started  others. 

Por  example,  John  Pokorny,  who  operat^ 
the  town's  pharmacy,  has  taken  his  days  off 
to  travel  to  see  physicians  in  the  Western 
Kansas  area.  Pokorny  used  to  cover  that  area 
for  a  large  drug  firm. 

•I'd  find  out  which  doctors  might  be  think- 
ing of  moving  for  one  reason  or  another, 
search  down  leads  any  way  I  could."  Pokorny 

He  also  used  his  telephone  to  contact  pros- 
pects for  the  medical  openings  in  La  Crosse. 

PHONE    BILL     $100 

"I  don't  know  how  many  phone  calls  I've 
made."  he  said,  "but  my  phone  bill's  running 
around  $100  a  month." 

•But  It  isn't  the  cost  that's  Important, 
It's  the  results."  he  is  quick  to  add. 

Most  of  the  funds  for  the  committee  came 
from  the  city's  industrial  fund.  Th*  /^°^ 
has  been  financed  by  contributions  until  this 
year's   industrial   levy   proposal   was   passed. 

"We  decided  we  needed  adequate  doctor 
services  before  we  could  go  after  Industry,' 
Wilson  explained. 

A  new  doctor  will  join  the  community  In 
July  Dr  Larry  Ward,  an  osteopathic  physi- 
cian   But  Dr.  McCorkle  leaves  La  Crosse  at 
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the  end  of  June  to  start  residency  in  internal 
medicine  In  California. 

The  biggest  hurdle  to  clear  continues  to 
be  the  wives  of  doctors  Pokorny  said  some 
are  hesitant  about  Journeying  to  a  town  that 
lacks  the  social  and  cultural  opportunities 
of  a  larger  city. 

The  other  drawback  confronting  the  com- 
mittee has  been  the  desire  of  doctors  to  have 
more  physicians  In  the  area  to  hoW  their 
hours  down. 

WANT    ONE    OTHER    DOCTOR 

•We've  had  quite  a  few  say  they  would 
come  If  we  cxiuld  guarantee  another  full- 
time  physician,"   Wilson  said. 

The  roadblocks  haven't  halted  La  Crosses 
hard  driving  committee.  One  additional 
physician  Is  thinking  seriously  of  settling  in 
La  Crosse,  Pokorny  said,  and  a  second  has 
shown  interest  in  visiting  the  city,  in  fact, 
one  physician  toured  the  city  and  Its  facili- 
ties Thursday  with  Wilson  and  Pokorny. 

"It's  gone 'a  lot  better  than  I  had  ex- 
pected," Pokorny  admitted  Thursday.  'I  am 
confident  we  will  reach  our  goal  If  we  keep 
working  as  we  have 

"This  sort  of  thing  really  pulls  a  commu- 
nity together."  Pokorny  said.  'We  have  a 
tendency  to  work  for  ourselves  and  get  chan- 
neled m  our  thinking.  We  take  all  things  for 
granted. 

"This  has  gotten  me  out  of  the  groove  oi 
my  own  Interests,"  he  explained. 

PLENTY     or    StTPPORT 

•The  whole  community  has  supported  us, 
and  I've  had  a  real  good  committee  to  work 
with  "  said  Wilson,  who  Pokorny  called  "the 
backbone  of  the  thing— a  good  community 
worker." 

Now  that  the  doctor  dilemma  looks  like 
it  will  be  solved,  the  sights  of  the  residents 
are  turning  higher.  One  of  the  community  s 
next  goals  will  be  a  clinic,  Wilson  said. 

•T  don't  know  how  we'll  fund  it."  he  sajd. 
"We'll    probably    incorporate    and    go   from 

there."  ^     ,   .  .v,. 

With  all  the  work  toward  the  future,  tne 
residents  still  won't  let  the  past  be  for- 
gotten Por  his  years  of  ser\-iCe,  the  city  will 
honor  Dr.  McCorkle  with  a  golng-away  pic- 
nic at  the  city  auditorium  the  afternoon  of 
Father's  Day. 

•He's  done  a  great  Job.  He  even  helped 
us  get  this  new  doctor, "  Pokorny  said.  "We 
are  going  to  miss  him." 

[Prom  the  Wichita  (Kans.)   Eagle  &  Beacon, 
July  19.  19691 
DIAGNOSING  Crisis,   Town   Sells  Self  to 
Doctors 
(By  Forrest  Hlntz) 
La  Crosse.  Kans.— People  do  things  differ- 
ently in  La  Crosse. 

In  most  towns,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
hunts  new  industry  in  the  belief  that  this 
will  end  their  problems.  In  La  Crosse,  the 
chamber  decided  to  hunt  another  doctor. 
They  found  two  at  a  time  when  entire  coun- 
ties have  none. 

Banker  Clarence  Wilson  was  the  chief  ma- 
gician in  performing  this  bit  of  legerdemain. 
He  denies  it.  but  other  committee  members 
dispute  the  point. 

La  Crosse,  a  town  of  1.900  persons,  halfway 
between  Hays  and  Great  Bend,  wants  to  at- 
tract new  industry.  Blessed  with  a  small  in- 
dustrial levy,  it  has  the  wherewithal  but  the 
chamber's  industrial  committee  decided  to 
put  first  things  first. 

"We  felt  that  if  we  didn't  retain  our  medi- 
cal facilities,  our  industrial  committee  was 
absolutely  worthless."  Wilson  said  "No  one 
is  going  to  locate  in  a  town  or  a  county  with- 
out medical  facilities. 

"Here's  the  situation  we  faced :  We  have  a 
26-bed  hospital  plus  a  26-bed  extended  care 
unit  These  employ  more  than  60  people.  We 
have  ^private  rest  home  and  there's  another 
in  Nekoma. 

•^We  had  two  doctors.  Dr.  Baker,  past  80. 
would   like   to  retire  while   he's  still   active. 
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Last  June,  E>r.  McCTorlcle  left  for  California 
to  specialize.  That  left  us  with  one  M.O.  to 
care  for  approilmately  6,000  |>eople  in  our 
area.  It  would  l>e  catastrophic  to  be  without 
medical  service." 

The  search,  rivaling  Henry  Stanley's  cele- 
brated hunt  for  Dr.  Livingstone,  got  under- 
way. Nearly  everyone  In  the  area  helped. 
Medical  schools  were  contacted,  but  the  re- 
sults were  less  than  spectacular.  Any  doctor 
who  Inadvertently  batted  an  eyelash  was  cer- 
tain to  get  a  call  or  a  visit  from  one  of  the 
committee  members, 

"Locating  them  was  the  first  problem," 
Wilson  said.  "The  next  hurdle  was  getting 
them  tx3  come  out  here  and  look  at  the  town 
"We  made  It  clear  we  weren't  trying  to 
'buy'  a  doctor.  We  want  to  supply  their  needs, 
of  course,  but  we  feel  this  area  has  much  to 
offer.  It's  a  good  place  to  live  and  raise  kids 
and  a  doctor  can  enjoy  life  here.  It's  country 
living. 

"The  most  Importmt  point  In  a  small 
town  la  th.xt  doct;>r.s  and  patieiiis  develop  a 
per.sonal  feeling  for  each  other.  A  p:\tlent 
here  Is  not  Just  .mother  sl.ib  •..!  meat  and  the 
doctor  Is  his  frljend  " 

Dr.  Larry  Ward  was  the  first  to  accept  the 
offer.  folK'JWlng  shortly  by  Dr  Steve  PoUand 
Both  were  In  town  by  July  1. 

Dr  Holland,  who  recently  ,'ompleted  his 
Uitern&blp  In  Kansas  Cltv.  explained  why  he 
came  to  La  Crosse. 

"I  talked  with  Clarence  Wilson  fcr  sever.il 
months,"  he  said.  "Frankly.  I  was  interested 
in  a  medical  residency  in  the  Air  Force,  taut 
doctors  can't  enlist  now. 

"I'm  small  town  my.=e:f.  and  La  Crosse  U 
a  small  town  In  which  a  doctor  can  wear 
many  hats,  and  a  doctor  his  a  rsspciisiblUty 
to  serve  hi.s  community. 

"You  have  to  work  toi;ether  and  you  can 
develop  a  personal  touch  with  your  jxitlents  " 
Dr.  Polland  cited  several  re.isons  few  doc- 
tors choose  small  towns 

"First,  only  ;i.bout  2  per  cent  of  medical 
griduates  go  Into  general  practice,  yet  this 
Is  ex.octly  what  IB  needed  in  the  E.mall  towns." 
he  said. 

"But  perhaps  the  biggest  r?ason  Is  a  lack 
of  the  Intellectual  stimulation  a  physician 
needs.  I'm  not  talking  about  concerts,  plays 
and  so  forth.  A  doctor  h.is  to  continually 
learn,  and  there  generally  are  few  places 
near  the  .sm=ill   towns  where  he  can 

"Here.  we"re  rlc»se  to  medical  centers  at 
Hays  and  Great  Bend.  .\ny  time  we  might 
need  a  specialist,  they're  nvailable  there 
What  we  want  to  do  here  Is  m:\ke  this  hos- 
pital. In  effect,  an  extension  of  those  medic  il 
centers,  and  the  potential  is  tremendous  '" 

•"This  whole  approach  Is  S'Ang  to  help  all 
of  us."  Wilson  said.  "The  first  concern  has  to 
be  better  medical  service  for  our  people,  but 
It's  also  going  to  be  a  spur  to  Industrial  de- 
velopment. It's  an  Inducement  to  people  to 
live  and  trade  here  and  to  bring  in  new 
people 

"It  may  be  a  somewhat  different  approach 
to  industrial  development,  but  we  think  it 
win  work." 


THE  GLOOMY  TRAIN  WHISTLE 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  18,  1969 

Mr:  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics has  betn  holding  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  dealing  with  the 
very  serious  problem  of  dwindling  pas- 
senger train  service. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  effective,  well- 
balanced  transit  system  serving  the  ever- 
growing needs  of  the  public,  the  passen- 
ger train  must  be  preserved  and  diverted 
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from  Its  present  course  which  is  taking 
it  along  the  track  to  extinction. 

Two  excellent  editorials  in  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  state  the  case  with  com- 
pelling eloquence  and  understanding. 
Therefore,  I  am  submitting  them  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record: 

No  Hand  at  Rail  SwrrcH 
At  a  time  when  Inter-clty  passenger  trains 
have  dwindled  to  about  a  third  of  the  num- 
ber operating  only  ten  years  ago.  it  Is  obvi- 
ously very  late  for  Congress  to  be  seeking 
some  way  of  saving  the  remainder  from 
extinction.  But  better  late  than  never,  as 
some  Impatient  congressmen  are  saying, 
if  there  Is  to  be  any  train  left  to  catch. 

Rep  James  P  Hastings  (R  Allegany),  for 
example,  urges  the  adoption  of  tougher  fed- 
eral regulations  to  hold  the  line  against  con- 
tinuing suspensions,  while  Congress  takes 
the  necessary  time  to  find  proper  long-range 
remedies  for  the  revenue  losses  sustained  on 
passenger  service. 

Since  the  Intertate  Commerce  Commission 
claims  It  lacks  the  pKjwer  to  regulate  the 
quality  of  passenger  service.  Congress  has 
little  choice  but  "lo  grant  It  the  authority  It 
seeks.  This  reg..iatory  vacuum  has  left  the 
government — and  railroad  patrons — helpless 
in  checking  ca'culated  downgrading  of  serv- 
ice by  some  railroads  intent  upon  discour- 
aging patrcnage  and  then  using  unprofitable 
runs  as  an  excuse  for  ultimate  abandon- 
ment 

Granting  the  ICC  the  power  to  suspend 
discontinuance  applications,  however,  is  at 
best  a  stopgap  moratorium  measure  That 
body's  past  record  of  timidity  hardly  Inspires 
public  confidence.  As  one  member  of  the 
Hou.se  Commerce  -subcommittee  observes,  the 
ICC  "has  tired  blood.  The  august  body  moves 
as  feeblv  as  though  It  were  in  the  Decem- 
ber of  'tr  life-span  " 

The  House  has  before  It  at  least  six  dif- 
ferent approaches  for  salvaging  intercity  pas- 
senger service.  J^veral  of  these  are  complex, 
far-reaching.  ;ind  costly.  Involving  .-uch  Ideas 
as  outright  federal  subsidies  for  keeping  def- 
icit operations  going  as  a  publ.c  convenience, 
government  leasing  of  equipment  to  the  rail- 
roads, and  government-industry  regional 
commissions  for  Inter-urban  service. 

There  may.  In  the  end.  be  no  alternative 
to  some  form  of  poverrunent  assistance  if  the 
country  is  to  preserve  a  minimum  of  reHable 
ground  .ser%'ice.  Stacked-up  airports  and 
clogged  highways  underscore  the  need  for  a 
master  grxrund  transportation  plan  far  the 
development  of  high  speed  Inter-city  rail  sys- 
tems And  the  railroads  can  make  a  plausible 
ca.se  for  some  measure  of  the  generous  federal 
assistance  which  air  and  motor  travel  have 
enjoyed 

But  sorting  out  the  solutions  will  be  an 
imposing  task  requiring  time  and  careful 
study  of  priority  trsuisportation  needs  and 
the  proper  role  of  the  carriers  and  govern- 
ment. In  the  meantime.  Rep.  Hastings  and 
his  colleagues,  are  right  in  warning  that  there 
win  be  precious  little  passenger  business  to 
save  unless  prompt  steps  arp  taken  to  flag 
down  the  dreary  routine  of  abandonments. 

Gloom T  Train  Whistle 
The  alarm  signal  sounded  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  about  the  sur- 
vlvlal  of  the  nation's  remaining  long-haul 
rail  passenger  service  could  Just  as  well  have 
been  pushed  five  years  or  a  full  decade  ago. 
Even  so.  the  ICC's  dire  warning  of  an  ex- 
tinction dead  ahead  should  surely  be  enough 
to  Jolt  both  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  and  the  administration's  trans- 
portation officialdom  Into  an  urgent  where- 
are-we-golng  evaluation  before  It  is  too  late. 
Neither  long  nor  medium-distance  pas- 
senger service,  declares  the  ICC,  can  survive 
"the  next  few  years  without  a  major  change 
in  federal  and  carrier  policies."  In  a  period 
when  Intercity  travel  has  more  than  doubled, 
rail  service  has  shrunk  to  lees  than  half. 
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Under  present  law,  the  ICC  chairman  re- 
minds the  Senate  Interstate  &  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  railroads  "cannot  be  re- 
quired"' to  continue  the  operation  of  trains 
that  constitute  "unreasonable  financial  bur- 
dens." Certainly  railroad  managements 
themselves  must  shoulder  a  part  of  the  blame 
for  the  fact  that  much  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lie  has  all  but  given  up  on  the  passenger 
business  as  a  lost  cause  It  has  been  all  t  >o 
easy  for  the  railroads  to  rationalize  their 
downgrading  of  service  as  a  money-losing 
proposition  in  an  era  when  the  public  lias 
turned  to  the  federally  subsidized  Interstate 
highways  and  Jet  airliners. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that,  except  for  .some 
high-density  travel  corridors,  the  passeiitrer 
business  does  represent  overall  a  money 
drain  on  the  carriers.  An  ICC  study  of  eiL-nt 
major  lines  shows  that  for  every  dollar  t  ..  v 
would  have  lost  last  year  in  not  opera;. n? 
their  passenger  trains,  they  would  have  s.i\«i 
$1.83  in  expenses.  What  Is  even  more  sol),  r- 
Ing  Is  the  ICC's  report  that,  with  only  about 
500  regular  Intercity  trains  still  operatintr  :n 
the  nation,  it  already  has  applications  !  ir 
the  abandonment  of  most  of  these 

Thus,  with  all  but  a  few  of  the  name 
trains  already  relegated  to  the  transpor-i- 
tlon  museum.  It  is  very  late  indeed  for  ,,ii. 
massive  rescue  effort  Yet  It  would  be  a  seri- 
ous blunder,  we  believe,  for  the  government 
to  permit  the  writing-off  of  even  a  minimum 
of  reliable  inter-city  service.  Current  war.;- 
Ings  that  aviation  growth  has  severely  over- 
strained airports  and  airways  safety  facllii:ts 
should  be  illustration  enough  of  the  danj.'ir 
In  too  exclusive  a  reliance  on  one  form  ■■; 
mass  transportation. 

The  question  that  can  be  deferred  i.o 
longer  is  whether  it  is  in  the  national  Inter- 
est to  Insure  the  preservafon  of  at  least  .« 
much  of  the  remaining  passenger  servlcr  ..; 
economic  and  public  needs  dictate  Before 
inter-clty  rail  service  Joins  the  stagecoacii 
we  had  better  determine  whether  its  salv.- 
tion  is  vital  enough  to  warrant  a  measure  ■  ! 
the  federal  assistance  given  the  airlines  e.i.d 
highways,  along  with  a  review  of  wnat  in- 
genuity and  Innovative  concepts  could  do  t  j 
lure  back  the  traveling  public. 


IS  MECHANIC  LICENSING  BILL  LIKE 
THE  PEARL  HARBOR  ATTACK? 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  response 
to  the  introduction  of  my  bill,  HJl. 
13824.  to  license  motor  vehicle  me- 
chanics, especially  within  the  Industrj' 
itself. 

Many  of  the  industry  spokesmen  have 
written  to  me  expressing  support  and 
numerous  specialized  trade  periodicals 
have  carried  favorable  stories. 

However,  a  recent  series  in  Motor 
Age  magazine  was  particularly  striking 
to  me  since  it  apptirently  analogized 
the  investigations  by  Senator  Hart,  my- 
self, and  others  In  Congress  Into  the 
auto  repair  business  to  the  startling  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor.  The  point,  ap- 
parently, is  that  our  investigations  may 
have  the  positive  effect  of  galvanizing 
and  unifying  the  diverse  members  of 
the  auto  service  industry  into  unified  ac- 
tion. If  this  were  the  case,  I  would  gladly 
see  myself  likened  to  the  pilot  of  a 
bomber  plane  embossed  with  the  symbol 
of  the  rising  sun. 


yovejnber  18,  1969 

My  proposal  is  based  fundamentally 
on  the  cooperation  and  action  of  indus- 
try labor,  and  the  States,  and  by  no 
means  is  it  intended  to  engender  an 
overbearing  Federal  Government  agency 
to  dictate  the  lines  of  action  in  the  auto 
repair  field. 

I  am  heartened  to  see  that  some  indus- 
trN'  people  imderstand  this  thrust  of  my 
proposal. 

I  commend  the  response  of  industry 
and  1  would  ask  my  colleagues,  and  es- 
pecially those  individuals  most  con- 
cerned and  uncertain  about  the  me- 
chanics licensing  bill,  to  examine  care- 
fully the  sound  thinking  involved  in  Mr. 
Kufhiierick's  editorials  in  Motor  Age 
and  his  recognition  of  the  vital  impor- 
unce  of  credentials  to  make  the  profes- 
sion honorable  and  attractive: 

I  Prom  Motor  Age,  January  1969 1 

Unity  Now — Or  Never 

(By  John  Kushnerlck) 

■Vue  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  was  a  brilliant 

ucncal  exercise.  But  its  overall  strategic  sig- 

ninrance  for  the  attacker  was  a  negative  one. 

U  Miled  because  It  had  exactly  the  opposite 

effect  from  what  had  been  expected.  It  did 

no;  demoralize  the  victim. 

Pe.irl  Harbor  united  the  American  nation. 
To  il  man.  The  country  gave  full  supp>ort  to 
a  iiiijor  war.  That  was  something  which  had 
ne.-r  been  achieved  up  to  that  time.  It  has 
no:  ijeen  achieved  since.  And,  it  will  not  be 
achieved  again — easily. 

r.  Is  questionable  whether  Americans 
could  have  been  convinced  to  subject  them- 
selves to  the  sacrifices  required  of  a  nation 
involved  In  a  major  war  in  the  absence  of 
acT.on  as  scurrtlous  as  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
Vie". nam  Conflict  and  the  fate  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  stand  as  living  examples  of  what 
can  happen  when  a  nation  of  Independent 
th.nkers  is  not  totally  committed  to  a  cause. 
.4..^  calamitous  as  tiiey  may  appear  at  first, 
the  present  assault  on  automotive  repair 
practices  by  Senate  investigators  could  be 
the  greatest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the 
independent  automotive  service  Industry. 
The  Democratic  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Phiap  A.  Hart,  may  yet  galvanize  the  army 
of  .ndependents.  garagemen  who  comprise 
pari  of  the  auto  service  industry,  into  unified 
action.  Association  leaders,  manufacturers 
anci  magazine  editors  have  not  been  able  to 
ach:eve  this  In  70  years.  Industry  unity  re- 
mains an  elusive  hope. 

T!ie  great  competitiveness  and  total  In- 
dependence within  the  automotive  service 
mctistry  creates  many  rivalries.  The  Inves- 
tig.r.ors  tried  to  capitalize  on  the  frustra- 
tions that  these  rivalries  have  tended  to 
crc.ite  in  some  quarters.  And,  there  was  more 
than  a  Uttle  success. 

The  men  who  own  or  manage  the  servxo 
siaiions,  independent  repair  shops,  and  ct 
de.iii-r  service  bays  have  a  great  deal  In  com- 
ni  n  A  lot  more  than  some  people  would 
::l:e  ihem  to  know.  Their  own  business  drive 
and  mechanical  expertise  keep  the  worlds 
gre  iiest  personalized  and  commercial  trans- 
poratlon  system  rolling  safely.  The  Industry 
w:is  built  on  70  years  of  busted  knuckles  and 
siieor  guts.  It  would  be  a  shame  for  those 
wh  1  built  this  industry  to  lose  It  by  default. 
The  service  dealers  of  America  have  prob- 
leiii-  in  common  too.  The  principal  problem 
1^  l.^ck  of  trained — certified — manpower.  It  is 
one  of  the  root  problems  from  which  much 
c:  the  present  turmoil  springs. 

This  magazine.  In  1966.  called  for  a  "Meet- 
inE  at  the  Summit"  to  set  up  an  Industry- 
W:ae  Automotive  Training  Council.  Motor/ 
Ace  again  calls  for  IGOA.  NCPR.  ABAA. 
ATRA  NADA.  etc.,  to  join  hands,  now.  Ob- 
ject: to  launch  a  mechanic  training  and 
cer.iflcation    program.    And,    we    urge    that 
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manufacturer  and  dlsUlbutor  aseodations 
be  invited  to  participate. 

This  could  be  the  last  chance  for  the  In- 
dependents. If  the  Washington  attack  does 
not  motivate  the  Industry  to  unify,  nothing 
will.  Why  the  present  hour  Is  so  Important 
is  obvious.  The  result  of  inaction  now  ulti- 
mately win  be  federal  control.  Oovernment 
licenses  for  mechanics,  government  licenses 
for  shops,  government  regulated  practices 
and  prices  through  federal  flat  rate  manuals. 
The  stakes  are  high. 

Is  there  no  one  who  can  see  the  Importance 
of  self-certlflcatlon  of  mechanical  compe- 
tence? If  not.  Motor /Age  will  undertake  a 
program  to  certify  its  subscriber  shop)s  and 
offer  means  for  shop  proprietors  to  train  and 
certify  the  men  who  are  employed  In  these 
shops. 


(From  Motor  Age,  January  19671 
America's  Most  Mistrusted  Men 
(By  John  Kushnerlck) 
The  most   mistrusted   man   in  America   is 
guess  who?  You!  That  is  the  malicious  mes- 
sage   spilled    across    the    nation    by    a    king- 
sized    ad    in    the    Wall    Street   Journal.    But. 
you've  got  company.  The  TV  repairman,  and 
a  lot  of  other  "fixers  who  can't  fix." 

So,  you've  got  yourself  a  reputation.  A  no- 
torious reputation.  Do  you  deserve  it?  Prob- 
ably not.  You'd  never  send  a  half-done  Job 
out  of  your  shop  and  you'd  never  overcharge 
a  motorist.  It's  those  other  135,000  shops  scat- 
tered down  your  street  and  across  the  road- 
ways of  America  who  pull  those  capers.  But 
you're  stuck  with  the  tab.  And  the  question 
is,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  It? 

The  first  thing  you're  not  going  to  do  is 
run  to  the  government,  federal  or  state,  to 
control  the  licensing  of  mechanics.  The  sec- 
ond thing  you're  not  going  to  do  is  deny  that 
a  problem  exists. 

Your  image,  and  the  image  of  your  indus- 
try Is  besmirched  by  the  fact  that  anyone 
who  wishes  to  caJl  himself  a  mechanic  may 
do  so  The  degree  of  Automotive  Technician 
Is  the  only  one  that  can  be  self  granted  This 
allows  individuals  of  untested  etJilcs  and  un- 
proven  comjsetency  to  operate  or  work  in 
garages  and  other  service  outlets.  The  Indus- 
try Is  hurt  in  three  ways:  (1)  Public  distrust 
is  generated  when  unqualified  people  charge 
for,  but  fall  to  correct  malfunctions;  (2)  The 
industry  falls  to  attra.rt  and  hold  bright 
young  men  who  can  p>erpetuate  the  Indepen- 
dent automotive  service  indusrtry;  (3)  The 
Inxage  of  the  qualified  and  ethical  service 
dealers  Is  dragged  down  to  the  lowest  de- 
nominator. 

So,  the  Industry  must  act.  You  must  act. 
And  the  first  thing  you  do  Is  Join  the  as- 
sociation which  best  suits  your  specializes! 
or  general  Interests.  Then  you  should  ask 
your  association  leader  to  meet  with  all  of 
the  other  leaders  in  a  meeting  at  the  sum- 
mit. Purp)ose?  Establish  an  Automotive 
Training  Council,  and  pick  a  leader  for  the 
Certified  Automotive  Repairman's  Society 
(CARS). 

There  is  great  strength  within  the  vertical 
associations  of  the'  automotive  aftermarket. 
More  strength  than  most  people  realize. 
Enough  strength  to  solve  the  certification 
program  and  allow  automotive  techmdans 
to  display  meaningful  credentials  to  the  mo- 
toring public.  Credentials  v.-hlch  attest  to 
business  ethics  and  mechanical  proficiency  of 
the  shop,  and  every  individual  employed  in 
that  shop. 

A  professional  structure  resembling  the 
following  oould  result: 

Businessman/Technician   (Proprietor). 
Automotlv!  Technician  (Mechanic). 
Apprentice   Automotive   Technician    (Me- 
chanic ) . 

Quallfloatlons  for  each  "degree  "  would  be 
a  combination  of  experience  and  proof  of 
academic  attainment — tests.  And  through 
the  efforts  of  the  vertical  associations  it 
would  be  no  great  task  to  set  categories  of 
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technical  competence.  1  e.  body,  brakes,  trans- 
missions, tuneup.  etc. 

(From  Motor  Age.  February  1967] 
The  Steps  to  Certification 
(By  John  Kushnerlck) 
There  Is  a  notion  rampant  In  the  land  that 
the  federal  government  has  a  lot  of  money. 
From  this  It  follows  that  the  feds  can  solve 
all  of  the  social,  business  and  labor  problems 
of  the  nation.  Both  are  false  notions.  The 
federal  government  has  no  money  of  its  own. 
It  has  only  what  It  takes  from  the  people. 
And  most  federal  programs  keep  getting 
more  and  more  expensive,  as  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  they  are  doing  less  and  less 
toward  really  solving  the  problem.  Social 
Security  is  a"  good  example.  It  was  a  great 
concept.  But,  like  a  lot  of  good  concepts  it  is 
loaded  with  holes.  They  are  now  being 
patched  up  with  balling  wire  and  Scotch  tape 
techniques  unfitting  of  such  an  expensive 
machine. 

The  same  thing  would  happen  if  this  in- 
dustry ran  to  the  government  to  set  up  cer- 
tification standards  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures for  the  certification  of  automotive 
technicians  (mechanics). 

Most  sane  people  agree  that  certification  of 
professional  competence  among  the  men  who 
service  cars  is  needed.  It  would  do  two 
things:  make  the  profession  honorable;  con- 
tribute to  assuring  that  only  safe  cars  are 
driven  on  the  nation's  highways. 

The  first  step  to  certification  is  to  begin. 
You  must  be  convinced  that  it  can  be  done 
by  the  Industry  Itself.  That's  the  hard  part. 
What  follows  that  first  step  has  been  out- 
lined on  these  pages  In  the  past  three  months. 
In  brief  this  Is  what  could  happen: 

Draw  up  qualifications  for  each  level,  based 
on  a  combination  of  experience  and  academic 
attainment  ( tests ) .  Both  the  standards  and 
the  tests  already  exist.  It's  Just  a  matter  of 
having  all  of  the  vertical  groups  come  to 
agreement  on  specialist  requirements.  I.e., 
body  technician,  transmission  technician, 
brake  and  front  end  technician,  etc. 

Reward  successful  completion  of  require- 
ments with  proper  credentials  and  certifi- 
cates. Membership  In  a  professional  society 
such  as  Certified  Automotive  Repairman's 
Society  (CARS)  would  be  appropriate.  It 
would"  be  the  equivalent  of  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Engineers  i  SAE )  at  the  service  level. 
We  visualize  the  day,  not  too  far  off.  when 
post  high  schools  and  vocational  schools 
turn  out  certified  technicians.  Apprentice- 
ship will  be  tied  into  formal  education  so 
that  the  young  man  enters  the  Industry  with 
both  credentials  and  competence.  That  will 
leave  the  existing  technicians  In  an  inferior 
position  if  a  move  is  not  made  to  certify  the 
nucleus  of  competent,  honest  businessmen 
who  already  exist. 

But  to  stem  the  tide  of  a  rush  to  "speclali- 
7:ation"  let  us  close  this  page  and  series  with 
the  word  of  caution:  "A  specialist  is  a  tech- 
nician who  knows  more  and  more  about  less 
and  less  until  he  knows  all  there  Is  to  know 
about  nothing." 


OEOS  LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF   CALIFOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
soon  be  before  the  House  consideration  of 
legislation  to  authorize  the  continuation 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  Senate  action  on  this  leg- 
islation included  the  controversial  Mur-; 
phy  amendment,  giving  the  Governor  of 
each  State  the  privilege  to  exercise  an 
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absolute  veto  over  the  funding  of  any  of 
OEO's  legal  services  programs  within  his 
State. 

Strong  opposition  to  the  Murphy 
amendment  has  been  heard  from  many 
sources,  including  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  In  my 
own  State,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Bar  Association  at 
its  November  5  meeting  voted  to  adopt 
a  resolution  opposing  the  Murphy 
amendment. 

I  wish  to  bring  this  resolution  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
so  that  the  voice  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Bar  Association's  board  can  be 
added  to  the  growing  opposition  to  the 
Murphy  amendment: 

Resolution  Adopted  November  5.   1969. 
Regarding  Murphy  Amendment 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Bar  Association  de- 
clare Its  position  In  opposition  to  the  so- 
called  "Murphy  Amendment"  to  Senate  BUI 
3016,  whereby  the  Governors  of  the  various 
states  would  be  given  a  veto  power  over  the 
activities  of  the  legal  services  programs 
funded  "by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
funltjr^  "and 

Resolved  further,  that  this  opposition  He 
placed  on  the  basis  that  enlarging  the  scope 
and  effectiveness  of  the  power  of  the  various 
state  Governors  to  veto  legal  services  pro- 
grams Is  highly  undesirable  because  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  power  to  veto  may 
be  used  to  circumscribe  the  freedom  of  legal 
service  attorneys  In  representing  their  clients 
and  to  discourage  actions  which  are  political- 
ly unpopular  or  adverse  to  the  views  of  the 
majority;  and 

Resolved  further,  that  the  President  of  the 
Association  advise  all  of  the  United  States 
Congressmen  from  Los  Angeles  County  of  the 
position  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Bar 
Association  and 

Resolved  further,  that  the  position  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  County  Bar  As- 
sociation be  released  to  the  press  In  such 
manner  as  shall  be  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  four  OfiUcers  of  the  Association. 


DEFENSE,  PROCUREMENT— WEST- 
INGHOUSE  COST  REDUCTION 
AWARD 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  cost  "ovemins" 
and  alleged  profiteering  on  defense  con- 
tracts. Whether  substantiated  or  not. 
such  charges  frequently  make  headlines. 
This  is  true  primarily  because  each  of 
us  as  a  taxpayer  is  properly  concerned 
that  the  Gorernment  gets  its  moneys 
worth  from  the  enormous  expenditures 
necessary  for  our  security.  Rarely,  if  ever, 
do  we  see  headlines  about  the  painstak- 
ing efforts  made  to  reduce  costs  on  ex- 
tremely complex  military  procurement. 
An  example  is  the  cost  reduction  pro- 
gram of  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 
facility  at  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  which  pro- 
duces Poseidon  missile  launching  and 
handling  equipment  for  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  marine  propulsion  and  auxiliary  ap- 
paratus for  the  Navy  and  merchant  ma- 
rine. 
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The  successful  effort  by  Westinghouse 
was  recognized  August  29  with  the 
award  in  Sunnyvale  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Contractor  Cost  Reduction 
Achievement  Award.  Although  it  was 
awarded  several  months  ago,  it  has  just 
come  to  my  attention.  Following  is  the 
announcement  by  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  of  the  award  presented  to  Sun- 
nyvale's genersd  manager,  A.  L.  Bethel, 
by  Col.  W.  K.  Ashby,  USAF: 

Announcement  or  Award 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.'s  Marine  Di- 
vision at  Sunnyvale  Friday  (August  27,  1969) 
will  receive  the  Department  of  Defense's  new 
Contractor  Cost  Reduction  Achievement 
Award  for  its  significant  program  to  save 
taxpayer  money. 

The  award  is  based  on  a  positive  cost  re- 
duction system  such  as  Westinghouse  orga- 
nized In  July  1964,  and  covers  four  consecu- 
tive alx-month  reporting  periods  of  1967  and 
1968. 

The  latest  honor  follows  award  of  the  DoD 
Zero  Defects  Certificate  of  Achievement,  the 
.second  highest,  which  was  presented  to  West- 
inghouse employees  on  July  3  for  their  sus- 
tained error-free  production  efforts.  They 
produce  Poseidon  missile  launching  and  han- 
dling equipment  for  the  U.S.  Navy  and  ma- 
rine propulsion  and  auxiliary  apparatus  for 
the  Navy  and  Merchant  Marine. 

Col.  W.  K.  Ashby.  USAP,  Commander  of 
the  nine-state  San  Francisco  Defense  Con- 
tract Administration  Services  Region  which 
monitors  cost  reduction  and  Zero  Defects 
programs,  will  present  the  Contractor  Cost 
Reduction  Achievement  Award  to  General 
Manager  A.  L.  Bethel  at  Westinghouse. 


AID  TO  OUR  COUNTRY'S  DENTAL 
AND  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  18,   1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introducing  today  legislation  to  re- 
lieve the  acute  financial  distress  of  our 
country's  medical  and  dental  schools. 

This  bill,  which  is  also  being  sponsored 
in  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York.  Mr.  Javits,  is 
an  emergency  measure  to  alleviate  the 
particularly  severe  financial  difficulties 
in  which  the  Nation's  100  medical 
schools  now  find  themselves. 

There  are  three  major  reasons  for  this 
crisis: 

First.  These  medical  schools  are  affili- 
ated with  teaching  hospitals,  often  some 
of  the  best  in  the  Nation,  and.  especially 
in  New  York,  cuts  In  the  States  medicaid 
reimbursement,  resulting  from  Federal 
cuts  in  medicare  payments,  have  deeply 
affected  hospital  operations.  Federal 
payments  were  frozen  on  June  1  at  the 
1968  level,  but  costs  have  gone  up  some 
15  to  20  percent  in  the  last  year. 

Second  Rules  governing  reimburse- 
ment to  hcspitals  for  patient  costs  have 
been  t'ghtened. 

Third.  Federal  funds  for  the  various 
National  Health  Institutes  have  been  re- 
duced, thereby  reducing  the  research 
moneys  available  to  these  hospitals,  and 
ultimately  affecting  the  training  of  good 
medical  teachers. 
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In  New  York  City,  three  medical 
schools  of  the  State's  17 — the  New  York 
Medical  College,  which  operates  Flower 
and  Fifth  Avenue  Hospitals,  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Medicine,  and 
the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 
of  Yeshiva  University — are  particularly 
hard  hit.  Dr.  J.  Frederick  Eagle,  dean  of 
the  New  York  Medical  College,  pointed 
out  recently  that  his  hospital  receives  $40 
less  than  actual  cost  per  patient-day 
from  medicaid  reimbursement. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  need 
for  well-trained  physicians,  well- 
equipped  hospitals,  and  well-staffed  lab- 
oratories is  greater  today  than  ever 
before.  New  programs  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  medical  Indigent  have 
brought  to  light  conditions  which  in 
some  cases  have  needed  treatment  for 
years,  and  more  and  more  citizens  are 
now  aware  that  their  right  to  decent 
medical  care  can  be  realized.  Whatever 
else  our  Nation  does,  the  health  of  our 
citizens  must  be  the  first  concern,  and 
to  fail  to  fulfill  that  promise  by  cutting 
back  funds  is  a  national  disgrace. 

In  fact,  the  Congress  has  recognized 
this  responsibility  by  establishing  medic- 
aid and  medicare  programs  and  by  en- 
couraging, through  various  incentives, 
increased  enrollments  in  medical  schools 
But,  as  in  so  many  other  programs,  we 
have  failed  to  deliver  the  funds  that  will 
make  these  things  possible  commensu- 
rate with  the  need. 

Thus,  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  make  $100  million  available 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  for  grants  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  medical  and  dental  schools 
which  are  in  financial  distress  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  school's  affirmative  response 
to  national  health  policy,  which  is  de- 
fined to  include  expansion  of  enrollment. 
Improvement  of  research  facilities,  es- 
tablishment of  improved  health  care  de- 
livery services  to  the  urban  and  rural 
disadvantaged,  participation  in  medic- 
aid, and  inability  to  maintain  the  level 
of  enrollment  and  quality  of  training  in 
the  face  of  costs  rising  more  rapidly 
than  income. 

A  medical  school  would  have  to  show 
that  its  financial  situation,  unless  re- 
lieved by  a  grant  under  this  legislation, 
would  force  it  to  curtail  one  or  more 
of  these  activities.  The  school  would  be 
required  to  submit  a  plan  indicating  how 
it  proposes  to  use  the  emergency  funds 
to  prevent  such  a  cutback. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Brademas)  and  I  have  in- 
troduced the  medical  education  bill  of 
rights,  H.R.  6536,  which  would  make 
available  increased  financial  support  to 
medical  schools  and  medical  students  on 
a  more  permanent  basis.  The  support 
for  this  legislation  from  the  medical 
community  has  been  strong  and  clear, 
and  it  is  partially  because  there  has  been 
no  action  on  our  kind  of  proposal  that 
the  emergency  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing IS  now  necessary. 

Thus,  I  would  hope  that  hearings  will 
be  held  on  this  measure  without  further 
delay,  and  that  this  emergency  author- 
ization and  subsequent  appropriation 
will  be  acted  upon  promptly  by  the  full 
House. 
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CONGRESSMAN  WEICKER'S  URBAN 
RENEWAL  AMENDMENT 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1969 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
our  colleague  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WEicKERt  led  a  floor  fight  to  amend  the 
HUD  bill  to  provide  that  when  urban  re- 
newal projects  tear  down  tenement 
buildings,  the  buildings  which  are  rede- 
\eloped  must  provide  substitute  housing 
on  a  unit-for-unit  basis.  I  fully  sup- 
ported this  important  amendment  be- 
cause I  think  our  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams have  continued  to  displace  our 
poorer  citizens — and  I  do  not  think  that 
that  was  the  original  intention  of  the 
propram. 

The  Detroit  News  carried  a  most 
thoughtful  article  on  Mr.  Weickers  lead- 
ership that  noted  the  important  effect 
his  amendment  will  have  nationally.  I 
would  like  to  insert  this  article  into  the 
Record  so  that  all  concerned  citizens  will 
learn  about  this  needed  breakthrough: 
I  From    the    Detroit    (Mich.l    News.    Nov.    6, 

19691 
Hmw   A  Freshman  Challenged  the  Federal 
Bulldozers 
I  By  John  Chamberlain) 
Ideas   do  have   consequences. 
In    the    golden   days   of   John   F.   Kennedy 
and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  it  was  more  than 
your   life   was   worth   to   criticize   urban   re- 
newal. Nobody  In  power  paid  any  attention 
10    the   charge,    thoroughly    documented    by 
Prof.  Martin  Anderson,  of  Columbia  Unlver- 
.siiy.  that  two  decades  of  urban  renewal  ac- 
tually had  decreased  the  number  of  housing 
units  available  to  the  poor. 

It  was  considered  an  Insincere  part  of  the 
•  white  backlash"  to  suggest  that  urban  re- 
newal was.  Indeed.  Negro  removal. 

."Vmong  the  few  legislators  who  came,  in 
due  time,  to  take  Anderson's  figures  seriously 
was  Lowell  P.  Welcker,  Jr..  a  freshman  Re- 
publican congressman  from  the  4th  Con- 
necticut District. 

Welcker  had  noticed  that  mayors  in  his 
home  state  supported  the  bulldozing  of  slum 
property  for  strictly  financial  reasons;  if  you 
could  replace  tenements  with  high-rise,  mid- 
dle-class apartment  houses,  the  resulting  In- 
crease In  assessments  brought  more  taxes 
into  the  city  hall  coffers. 

Lacking  any  particular  political  clout,  the 
Negroes  who  were  forced  to  double  up  in  the 
remaining  slums  as  they  were  bulldozed  out 
o:  their  rookeries  had  to  take  It  and  like  It. 
Welcker  also  noticed  that  the  mayors  ha- 
bitually tried  to  put  the  blame  for  urban 
congestion  on  the  suburbs,  which  were 
chastised  by  many  a  self-righteous  urbanolo- 
gist  for  not  providing  housing  for  the  poor 
who  had  been  thrown  out  of  their  central- 
rity  homes.  The  critical  swipes  at  the  sub- 
urbs seemed  to  Welcker  to  consist  of  one  part 
bad  conscience  and  one  part  sour  grapes. 

Even  In  unzoned  suburban  areas,  land 
prices  were  too  high  to  accommodate  the 
pijorer  refugees  from  the  federal  bulldozer. 
Moreover,  moving  the  poor  to  the  suburbs 
would  have  been  the  final  straw  for  the 
near-banlcrupt  passenger  railroads,  which 
even  now  cannot  provide  the  service  needed 
to  get  the  existing  commuter  population 
nto  town. 

Putting  everything  together.  Welcker  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  housing  and 
-irban  development  bill,  which  was  about  to 
reach  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tlves.  The  Welcker  amendment  stipulated 
that  if  existing  housing  In  an  urban  renewal 
area  is  to  be  demolished,  the  redevelopment 
plan  must  include  provisions  to  provide  sub- 
stitute housing  on  a  unlt-for-unlt  basis. 

Surprised  by  Weicker's  freshman  temerity 
and  lacking  any  word  from  the  White  House, 
the  opposition  rallied  to  kill  the  amendment 
by  a  50-48  vote.  It  looked  as  though  Weicker's 
attempt  to  prove  to  the  urban  poor  that 
cltiee  are  for  people  had  been  sidetracked 
for  the  duration  of  the  9lst  Congress. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  After  the 
House  had  recessed  upon  completion  of  the 
adverse  vote  on  the  -one-for-one'  idea,  some 
of  the  Democrats  came  up  to  Republican 
Welcker  to  say  that  they  had  second 
thoughts  about  his  amendment.  The  news 
seeped  through  to  Republican  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  Ford  and  a  move  to  recommit 
the  bill  followed. 

The  powerful  committee  leadership  which 
had  killed  Weicker's  idea  the  first  time 
around  suddenly  discovered  it  didn't  have 
the  votes  to  sidetrack  it  a  second  time.  In 
a  new  vote,  Welcker  was  upheld,  116-92. 

In  Weicker's  home  state,  the  victory  has 
had  swift  impact.  No  Connecticut  freshman 
within  memory  ever  had  such  an  effect  on 
Congress   in  his  first  year  In  office. 

The  result  is  that  Welcker  is  being  ac- 
claimed in  some  quarters  as  a  possible  can- 
didate for  governor  or  U.S.  senator. 

A  sometime  maverick  when  it  comes  to 
following  the  "party  line."  Welcker  has  op- 
posed the  White  House  on  a  couple  of 
things.  He  voted  against  extension  of  the 
10  percent  surtax  and  he  has  been  against 
the  antl-ballistlc  missile. 

But  the  White  House  has  not  tried  to  dis- 
cipline him.  Possibly,  with  Prof.  Anderson, 
the  original  crlUc  of  the  federal  bulldozer, 
sitting  in  on  White  House  urban  renewal 
discussions,  the  administration  is  happy  to 
see  Welcker  performing  as  his  own  man. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TALK 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
Tuesday  following  a  weekend  which 
found  thousands  of  dissenters  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  to  protest  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  on  Vietnam,  I  would  like 
to  commend  to  ray  fellow  legislators  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Report,  an  Ontario,  Calif.,  newspaper 
which  has  a  large  readership  in  the  24th 
Congressional  District  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent. 

I  think  this  editorial  is  significant  in 
that  it  is  helpful  in  appraising  President 
Nixon's  Vietnam  policy  and  in  apprais- 
ing the  value,  if  any,  of  the  recent  dem- 
onstrations which  took  place  in  Wash- 
ington and  other  cities  across  the 
Nation.  In  my  opinion,  the  thoughts 
expressed  by  Mr.  Jopes  as  editor  of  the 
Daily  Rep>ort  exemplify  the  view  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  public 
on  the  issue  of  Vietnam. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would,  therefore,  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  insert  the  editorial  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  one  of  but 
many  evidences  which  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention  of  the  broad  support  of 
the  American  public  for  the  President's 
position  on  Vietnam: 
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Thf  President's  Talk 
Finding  fault  with  President  Nixon's  plan 
for  easing  the  U.S.  out  of  the  struggle  in 
Vietnam  leaves  but  one  alternative:  That  is 
to  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  it  is  best  to 
quit  now,  quit  totally  and  quit  without 
condition. 

The  "in  between  "  posslblUtlea  have  been 
tested — we  have  agreed  to  sit  down  and  talk 
peace,  we  have  stopped  bombing  the  north. 
we  have  agreed  to  bilateral  cease  fire  and 
troop  pullout,  and  have  commenced  a  cut- 
back in  combat  forces 
All  to  little  avail. 

Those  who  would  have  the  U.S.  quit  now 
must  be  prepared  to  abandon  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  South  Vietnamese,  and  con- 
demn them  to  the  iron  heel  of  international 
communism.  Too.  they  must  be  prepared  to 
betray  the  freedom  that  exists  in  Laos  and 
Thailand. 

And  most  important,  they  must  be  willing 
to  assume  that  the  brothers  and  sons  of  those 
Americans  fighting  now  will  be  called  upon 
to  die  In  another  crazy  war  some  day. 

The  President  means  business.  Three  quar- 
ters through  his  speech  he  said:  "We  have 
adopted  a  plan  .  .  for  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  all  ground  combat  forces  ..." 

He  did  not  announce  a  precise  timetable 
for  the  pullout.  and  it  is  rather  ridiculous 
that  anyone  would  expect  him  to. 

Mr.  Nixon  sought  the  support  of  the  great 
"silent  majority"  of  Americans  who  share  his 
view  that  the  war  should  be  ended  as  quickly 
and  safely  as  possible.  The  thinking  people 
of  this  nation  surely  will  respond  in  one  way 
or  another. 

As  one  caller  to  The  Daily  Report  said  this 
morning,  "I'm  sick  and  tired  of  those  who 
condemn  the  one  man  who's  trying  so  sin- 
cerely to  get  us  out  of  this  stupid  war.  It's 
time  for  people  In  this  country  to  wake  up." 
It  is  reasonable,  really,  to  support  a  Presi- 
dent who  has  rejected  immediate  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  troops  from  South  Vietnam,  but  who 
has  pledged  to  end  the  war  in  such  a  way 
that  others  vrtll  not  have  to  die  "In  some 
future  Vietnam  someplace  in  the  world." 
He  has  solicited  our  help. 
We  should  extend  it  to  him. 


•SILENT  MINORITY"  LETTER 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18.  1969 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  moratorium  has  served  as  a  vehicle 
of  expression  for  those  who  disagree  with 
the  President's  policy  in  Vietnam.  At 
the  same  time.  President  Nixon's  appeal 
to  the  "Silent  Majority"  has  rallied  those 
who  support  him.  For  once,  let  us  listen 
to  the  "Silent  Minority"  fighting  the  war 
for  us — the  Americans  in  Vietnam.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
today  a  letter  I  received  from  one  of  my 
constituents  who  is  now  fighting  in  Nui 
BaDen: 

Dear  Mr.  Long  :  I  don't  know  If  you  remem- 
ber me.  but  I'm  the  boy  who  wrote  you  from 
Port  Benning.  Georgia.  Also,  you  were  a 
great  deal  of  help  in  getting  me  15  extra  days 
leave  to  be  reunited  with  my  brother  before 
coming  to  Vietnam.  I  know  it's  been  quite  a 
long  time,  but  I've  been  very  busy  over  here 
and  now  have  the  time  to  express  my  grateful 
thanks.  I'm  not  writing  because  of  any  prob- 
lems I  have  this  time.  I'm  writing  mainly  tc 
tell  you  I  would  like  to  thank  you  lor  all  the 
help  you  have  given  me. 
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I  was  on  tbe  line  with  the  Infantry  ap- 
proximately the  first  90  days  when  I  got  here. 
Now  I  am  stationed  on  the  top  of  Nul  Ba 
E)en — a  3.000  fbot  mountain — the  only  one  In 
the  Tay  Nlnh  Province.  I'm  doing  fine  over 
h«re  and  I'm  very  satlafled  with  the  way  the 
Americans  are  handling  the  war.  I've  worked 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  and  the  air- 
borne troope  are  very  good  fighters.  I  Juat 
hope  to  see  more  of  them  fighting  soon.  I 
Just  can't  understand  the  people  who  are 
against  the  war  over  here.  But  I  guees  they 
haven't  seen  how  moet  of  the  people  live  and 
what  they  have  to  go  through  with  the  war. 
I'm  only  glad  I'm  here  doing  a  little  to  help. 
I'm  also  very  much  In  support  of  Mr.  Nixon 
and  I'm  sure  moet  of  the  men  on  line  fighting 
the  actual  war  axe  also. 

I'm  also  proud  to  be  In  the  Army  and  even 
more  proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Well.  I  better  go  now.  I  have  a  lot  of  work 
to  do.  Thank  you  again  for  your  help  In  the 
paet. 

Sincerely. 

Michael    W.    McOrane. 


LINDA  G.  PETTEY  GETS  SPECIAL 
ACT  AWARD 


-      4iON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  yesterday  to  attend  the  pres- 
entation ceremony  in  the  ofHce  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  Carl  L.  Klein  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  honoring 
Miss  Linda  G.  Pettey,  a  special  assist- 
ant in  Mr.  Klein's  office.  Miss  Pettey  was 
the  youngest  person  ever  to  receive  the 
Department's  Special  Act  Award  I  share 
the  pride  of  her  family  and  her  many 
friends  in  the  Birmingham  area  for  this 
significant  achievement  on  the  part  of 
a  very  lovely  young  lady  who  is  a  credit 
to  her  native  State.  Enclosed  herewith 
is  the  E>epartment's  news  release  con- 
cerning this  honor: 

Linda  G  Pettey  Honored  by  Department  of 
THE  Interior 

Linda  G.  Peittey.  formerly  of  Bessemer. 
Alabama,  today  received  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  Special  Act  Award  from  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Oarl  L.  Klein.  Miss  Pettey,  23, 
has  been  a  special  assistant  In  Klein's  office 
for  the  past  four  months.  She  Is  the  youngest 
p>erson  ever  to  receive  the  award,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Department*  Incentive 
Awards  Coxrunlttee.  She  also  Is  the  employee 
with  the  shortest  time  In  Interior  Depart- 
ment service  to  be  so  honored. 

The  award,  which  Includes  a  scroll,  a  flag 
and  a  cash  payment,  was  presented  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  In  his  office.  He  said  It 
was  being  given  In  recognition  of  Miss 
Pettey's  role  in  organizing  a  large  national 
conference  ckv  water  pollution  abatement  In 
Washington  late  in  October. 

Assistant  Secretary  Klein  said  Miss  Pettey 
became  involved  in  preparations  for  the  con- 
ference only  a  few  weeks  before  it  was  to  take 
place,  and  at  a  time  when  It  appeared  to  be 
In  danger  of  falling  to  achieve  Its  purpose 
and  goal  He  credited  her  efforts  with  helping 
to  produce  capacity  attendance  at  the  two- 
day  meeting,  which  attracted  more  than  750 
industrialists  and  water  pollution  control 
specialists  from  this  country  and  abroad. 

"Linda  worked  very  long  hours  on  this 
project,"  Klein  said,  "and  her  persistence 
and  charm  made  every  phase  of  the  confer- 
ence a  complete  success.  Secretary  Hlckel  was 
especially  appreciative  of  the  work  that  wert 
Into  this  effort,  and  he  asked  me  to  pass  along 
his  personal  thanks." 
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Miss  Pettey  Is  a  graduate  of  Brooke  Hill 
High  School  and  of  Vanderbllt  University.  In 
June.  1900,  she  received  a  Master  of  Arts 
d«gre«  from  Yale  University.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr,  &  Mrs,  W.  O.  Pettey  of  Lake- 
wood  Estates,  Bessemer. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  WASHING- 
TON: LOTS  OP  "MOUTH"  BUT  NO 
"MONEY"— TIME  TO  REDRESS  THE 
BALANCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  how  long 
should  the  American  taxpayer  be  ex- 
pected to  underwrite  the  costs  of  these 
demonstrations  that  seethe  periodically 
into  Washinfrton? 

Is  it  fair  to  the  vast  majority  of  our 
citizens,  to  saddle  them  with  the  costs 
of  a  quarter  million  people — or  less,  de- 
pending on  demonstration  size — who  are 
getting  some  sort  of  political-intellectual 
kicks  out  of  parading  around  the  city? 

That  is  what  happens.  Overtime  for 
public  authorities  and  officials  charged 
with  peace- keeping,  maintenance,  and 
sanitation;  extra  equipment;  extra  help; 
troop  movement  into  and  out  of  the 
city — all  for  the  very  real  benefit  and 
convenience  of  whatever  crowd  decides 
to  parade  its  morjd  superiority  before 
the  rest  of  the  country  and  chooses  the 
Nation's  Capital  as  a  stage  on  which  to 
do  it. 

In  addition,  what  of  the  local  mer- 
chants whose  places  of  business  are 
damaged?  Two  nights  of  street  fighting, 
las'  weekend,  meant  at  least  75  and 
probably  twice  that  number  of  stores 
damaged.  This  was  primarily,  it  seems. 
in  smashed  windows,  expensive  to  re- 
place and  repair.  What  of  the  merchant 
•A  hose  Insurance  does  not  cover  malicious 
Jumaije?  Are  not  these  innocent  by- 
standers entitled  to  compensation? 

The  first  and  ultimate  responsibility 
for  meeting  aU  of  these  costs  lies  with 
the  backers  and  organizers  of  the  dem- 
onstrations. I  do  not  care  one  bit  for  all 
the  pious  protestations  about  how  these 
gatherings  are  intended  to  be  peaceful. 
As  the  irrepressible  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
once  snapped: 

Sir,  Hell  is  paved  with  good  Intentions! 

It  is  simply  a  matter  of  fact  and  record 
that  every  major  demonstration  in  this 
city  over  the  past  3  years  has  had  vio- 
lence £is  a  sideline.  "Lie  down  with  dogs, 
get  up  with  fleas,"  as  the  rather  harsh 
but  true  saying  goes.  Come  to  think  of 
it.  some  flea  powder  might  have  been  in 
order  here  in  Washington  last  weekend. 
Peaceful  intentions  notwithstanding, 
there  have  been,  and  always  will  be, 
radical,  violent  elements  attracted  to 
these  demonstrations  to  stir  up  what 
trouble  they  can. 

I,  for  one,  think  the  American  tax- 
payer is  getting  pretty  sick  and  tired  of 
paying  for  all  of  this.  The  October  1967 
March  on  Washington  cost  $1  million — 
"tribute,"  is  what  I  called  it  at  the  time. 
I  never  did  see  final  figures  on  the  cost 
to  the  country  of  the  "Poor  People's 
March"  in  1968  but  it  is  known  that  that 
group  welshed  on  its  obligations  to  the 
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Federal  Government  to  the  tune  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars — some  estimated  several 
himdred  thousand  dollars. 

All  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers;  son  ,jf 
a  system  where  you  pay,  they  play— or 
riot,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  first  e.^ti- 
mated  cost  for  last  weekend's  demon- 
stration is  between  $800,000  and  $1  mil- 
lion and  if  losses  to  merchants  aie 
counted  it  will  run  higher  still. 

Since  the  responsibility  for  the  trouble 
and  the  cost  lies  with  the  demonstrate!.-, 
then  I  maintain  they  should  bear  the  ex- 
pense. Yes,  for  moving  troops  in,  too:  tiie 
troops  are  there  m  case  the  crowd  gt  i.s 
out  of  hand,  but  since  this  still  is  a  coun- 
try where  everyone's  rights  are  protectt  d. 
the  troops  would  be  on  the  streets  ju.-t 
as  quickly  if  some  other  element  tried  i  i 
bother  the  marchers.  And  they  would  be 
out  to  protect  the  demonstrators,  remem- 
ber. TTiere  are  some  countries  I  could 
name — much  favored  by  the  demonstra- 
tors, too — where  there  would  also  bo 
troops:  to  mow  down  every  marcher  n 
sight. 

It  is  high  time  the  taxpayer  stopped 
paying  for  all  of  this.  So,  I  recommend 
requiring  a  cash  bond,  to  be  posted  by 
the  organizers  and  backers  of  any  future 
demonstration,  with  the  Federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  Government.  Some 
formula  for  the  amount  could  be  worked 
out:  Organizers  usually  have  a  pretty 
close  idea  how  many  will  show  up,  and 
the  city  of  Washington  has  certainly  had 
experience  enough  in  the  past  3  years  to 
serve  as  a  guideline  in  setting  up  an 
equitable  method  to  insure  enoupli 
money  on  hand  to  take  care  of  extra 
expenses,  plus  any  damages. 

Post  mortems  on  the  demonstration 
last  weekend,  by  its  organizers,  were  full 
of  sentimental  drool  about  how  "beauti- 
ful" and  "meaningful"  it  was.  I  wij-h 
they  would  get  the  opium  pipe  out  of 
their  teeth  long  enough,  just  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  realize  it  was  a  lot  of  expense 
and  inconvenience,  as  well,  and  all  for 
their  benefit. 

"Put  your  money  where  your  mouth  is  ' 
is  a  good  old  American  saying.  Well,  we 
have  had  plenty  of  "mouth"  around  this 
city  in  the  past  3  years.  I  think  it  is  now 
time  to  turn  our  attention  to  getting 
some  money  to  pay  for  it,  as  well. 


SERIES     OP     DISCUSSIONS     ABOUT 
THE  WAR 


HON.  ALURD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Montana  <  Mr.  Olsen  >  begins  the  series 
of  discussions  about  the  war  that  will 
continue  here  every  day  until  our  troop.^ 
are  home.  It  is  right  that  this  first  dis- 
cussion should  occur  soon  after  the  enor- 
mous outpouring  of  dedicated  American.- 
who  gathered  this  weekend  to  protest  the 
President's  policy  in  Vietnam. 

There  is  much  to  say  about  that  policy 
But  for  the  moment  I  just  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  all  those  remarkable  people 
who,  with  unfailing  good  spirit  and  dig- 
nity and  at  considerable  inconvenience, 
availed  themselves  of  their  first  amend- 
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ment  rights  to  petition  their  Government 
for  redress  of  grievances.  It  made  me 
proud  to  be  among  so  many  Americans 
who  rejected  alike  the  importuning  of 
those  who  sought  to  disrupt  and  the 
name-calling  of  those  who  sought  to  in- 
timidate— to  be  among  so  many  Ameri- 
cans who  decided  simply  to  stand  their 
ground  for  peace,  justice.  Constitution, 
and  countrj'. 

The  small  band  of  ruffians  who  tried 
to  discredit  the  new  mobilization  by  de- 
fying the  spirit  and  the  plans  of  this  re- 
markable weekend  were  no  more  suc- 
cessful in  their  efforts  than  were  those 
whose  spewing  of  invective  from  high 
places  simply  brought  discredit  to  high 
officials.  But  there  were  also,  thank 
goodness,  other  high  officials,  including 
the  Mayor  and  tlie  Chief  of  Police  of  this 
city,  whose  behavior  brought  credit  to 
the  public  service. 

I  have  participated  in  no  event  more 
poignant  or  more  memorable  than  the 
long  cold  trek  from  Arlington  to  the 
Capitol.  Through  the  anonimity  of  the 
biting  darkness  moved  countless  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens,  guarding  their 
candles  in  vmbroken  sequence,  past  the 
great  historic  shrines  of  this  torn  land 
and  on  to  its  centers  of  pwlitical  power.  I 
cannot  believe  that  their  message  will  be 
unheard  in  those  centers,  for  it  has  al- 
ready made  its  mark  in  the  farthest  cor- 
ners of  America. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

from  the  Tuesday,  November  4,  1969  is- 
sue of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  en- 
titled   'Sarge  Must  Think  This   is   the 
Movies, "  follow  for  the  Record: 
Resolution 

Vfbereas  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the 
American  serviceman  in  Vietnam  have  been 
overshadowed  by  the  emotional  debate  over 
our  future  course  in  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  he  Is  Involved  in  a  dangerous  and 
bloody  conflict  being  fought  under  the  worst 
possible  conditions;  and 

Whereas  the  American  people,  regardless 
of  their  opinions  about  the  overall  conflict, 
should  take  note  of  the  bravery  and  dedica- 
tion which  he  has  exhibited  and  the  sacri- 
fices which  he  has  made:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivee  pays  the  highest  tribute  to  the  Ameri- 
can serviceman  who  has  given  his  life  or  has 
been  wounded  in  the  Vietnam  conflict;  and 
be  it  further 

flesoli'ed,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives commends  each  serviceman  and  vetera*» 
of  Vietnam  for  his  Individual  sacrifice,  brav- 
ery, dedication,  initiative,  and  devotion  to 
duty;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  House  oi  Kepreiienta- 
Uves  will  do  ail  In  Its  power  to  lift  from 
his  shoulders  the  heavy  bvirden  he  has  carried 
for  so  long. 


HAWAH  SERGEANT  DISPLAYS 
LEADERSHIP  UNDER  FIR&— "JUST 
LIKE    IN    THE    MOVIES" 
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"The  essential  quality  for  successful  leader- 
ship In  this  war  Is  quick  and  sure  reaction. 
The  first  few  minutes  are  all  that  count. 
After  that,  American  firepower  Is  going  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  nearly  all  your  potential 
friendly  casualties." 

The  day's  toll  was  14  enemy  soldiers  killed 
and  2  Americans  wounded. 

"What  they  say  In  Washington  and  Paris 
Is  fine  for  politicians,"  said  Klmo,  "but  out 
here  in  the  boonles  It's  still  kill  or  be  killed. 
The  first  one  off  the  blocks  Is  going  to  win 
these  small  battles." 

Sgt.  Namauu  Is  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Namauu  II  of  386  King  St.,  Hllo.  His  father 
Is  a  construction  foreman. 

He  started  serving  his  second  hitch  In  Viet- 
nam In  August.  He  was  wounded  two  years 
ago  when  he  stepped  on  a  mine. 

He  Joined  the  Army  about  nine  years  ago, 
his  mother  said. 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

iN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  so  emotionally  tavolved  in 
the  debate  over  the  future  course  of  the 
Vietnam  war  that  we  have  almost  ne- 
glected to  show  our  appreciation  and  re- 
spect to  our  veterans  and  servicemen 
who  have  borne  and  continue  to  bear 
thf  heaviest  burden  of  the  most  difficult 
war  in  our  Nation's  history. 

The  courage  of  these  men  who  daily 
face  death  in  the  grassy  marshlands  of 
V:etnam  is  exemplified  in  the  coolness 
and  bravery  under  fire  of  a  young  Army 
sergeant  from  Hawaii,  Rodney  K.  Na- 
mauu, affectionately  called  "Kimo"  by 
hi.^  men. 

.\n  AP  news  report  from  Cuchi  de- 
scribed a  recent  battle  25  miles  north- 
■>',  St  of  Saigon  in  which,  under  the 
leadership  of  Sergeant  Namauu,  the 
V.etcong  were  routed  in  what  may  be 
described  as  a  small  battle  in  the  larger 
battle  to  bring  peace  to  that  war-torn 
countrj'. 

I  am  privileged  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Resolution  663,  a  resolution  com- 
mending the  American  serviceman  in 
Vietnam  for  his  bravery  and  sacrifices. 

I  wish  to  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  full  text  of 
I  ills  resolution,  as  well  as  the  news  report 
•A  inch  describes  so  vividly  the  Americans 
we  \^'ish  to  honor  by  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  663, 

The  resolution,  and  the  news  article 


Saege  Must  Think  This  Is  the  Movies 
Cuchi,  Vietnam.— "I  see  gooks."  screamed 
a  radio  operator,  wildly  firing  his  M-16  Into 
a  clump  of  bushes  less  than  15  yards  away. 
Every  man  in  the  platoon  hit  the  dirt, 
and  suddenly  an  eerie  silence  enveloped  the 
area.  Nobody  was  doing  anything  they  were 
trained  to  do,  nobody  except  platoon  Sgt. 
Rodney   K.   Namauu,   29,   of   Hllo,   Hawaii. 

"Let's  get  some  security  set  up  in  the  rear." 
roared  the  man  respected  by  all  and  called 
Klmo. 

Just  seconds  earlier,  Kimo  and  his  men 
had  leaped  from  helicopters  Into  the  grassy 
marshlands  25  miles  northwest  of  Saigon. 
They  were  acting  on  Intelligence  that  in- 
creased enemy  activity  could  be  expected  in 
the  area,  but  they  never  intended  to  land 
In  the  middle  of  an  enemy  bunker  complex. 
Quickly,  Kimo  wired  a  Claymore  mine,  a 
deadly  package  that  spews  htindreds  of  sharp 
pellets  in  a  180-degree  swatch.  Grabbing  his 
rifle,  he  raced  to  a  spot  where  he  had  seen 
movement  moments  before.  He  plunged  the 
mine  down  10  feet  in  front  of  a  hedgerow 
and  dashed  back  to  his  men  as  they  covered 
him  with  automatic  weapons  fire. 

The  mine  blasted  away  the  concealing 
undergrowth  and  circling  helicopter  gunshlps 
pounced  on  four  armed  Viet  Cong  running 
from  the  area,  firing  rockets  and  mlnlguns 
at  the  enemy. 

"Come  on,"  Klmo  said  as  he  moved  forward 
with  a  grenade  in  one  hand  and  his  rifle  in 
the  other.  Ushering  his  men  forward,  he 
encouraged  them  saying  "We  can't  afford  to 
let  them  set  up  for  us.  I  think  we  surprised 
them  so  let's  keep  the  pressure  on." 

Kimo  and  his  buddies  had  heard  about 
the  slatighter  of  their  fellow  25th  Infantry 
Division  soldiers  two  days  before  when  they 
let  a  handful  of  North  Vietnamese  regulars 
take  the  initiative.  Ten  Americans  were  killed 
and  12  were  wounded  In  two  or  three  minutes 
of  fighting. 

"We  can't  hack  any  of  that  stuff  here," 
he  said. 

One  of  his  men,  a  nerrous  machine-gun- 
ner, shook  his  head,  muttering,  ""Sarge  must 
think  this  Is  the  movies." 

Men  who  moments  before  clung  to  the 
security  of  the  watery  marsh  now  moved 
forwara. 

"After  watching  him,  we'd  be  embarrassed 
not  to  put  out."  admitted  a  sweat-soaked 
soldier.  "Besides,  somehow  he  gives  me  a 
sense  of  safety.  II  he  Isn't  afraid,  why  should 
we  be?" 

Said  one  officer  who  has  seen  Klmo  work: 


BANNING  CBW  WEAPONS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  On  July  1 
of  this  year,  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  U  Thant,  released  his 
report  on  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons. In  that  report,  Secretary  General 
Thant  urged  that  members  of  the  United 
Nations  ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925  banning  first-use  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare. 

The  United  States  has  not  yet  done 
this.  Earlier  this  year,  I  joined  my  dis- 
tingmshed  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  in  a  resolution  calling 
upon  President  Nixon  to  resubmit  this 
protocol  for  ratification. 

Secretary  General  Thant  also  urged 
all  covmtries  to  agree  to  halt  develop- 
ment, production  and  stockpiling  of  all 
chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  "Mr.  McCarthy)  has  written  an 
excellent  review  of  the  Thant  report  for 
the  November  1969  edition  of  War /Peace 
Report.  I  would  like  to  include  that  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Banning  CB  Weapons — The  Pressure 
Mounts 
(By  Representative  Richard  D  McCarthy  i 
The  sun  shone  with  a  brilliance  unique  to 
Washington  late  in  May  as  I  parked  my  car 
at  the  diplomatic  entrance  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  A  member  of  my  staff  and  I 
walked  through  the  foyer,  quiet  on  a  Satur- 
day morning,  and  took  the  elevator  to  the 
heavllv  carpeted  seventh  floor.  There,  my 
%'islt  with  Under  Secretary  of  State  Elliott 
Richardson  would  center  on  the  forthcom- 
ing United  Nations  report  on  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  (CBWK  The  report  was 
in  its  final  stages  of  preparation  and  I  had 
learned  that  it  contained  portions  opposed 
by  those  seeking  effective  international  con- 
trols of  these  weapons. 

The  report  Is  now  complete;  It  was  pub- 
lished in  July.  Briefly,  here  is  how  it  came 
into  t>eing:  The  United  Nations  had  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  of  us  Eighteen  Na- 
tion Disarmament  Committee  by  passing  a 
resolution  on  December  20.  1968.  caUlng  on 
the  secretary  general  to  prepare  a  report  on 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  and  the 
effects  of  their  use.  The  resolution  urged 
that  the  report  be  completed  by  July  1.  1969, 
so  that  it  could  be  considered  at  subsequent 
sessions  of  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarma- 
ment Committee  and  at  the  fall  session  of 
the     General     Assembly.     With     stuprlslng 
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speed,  the  14  experts  appointed  by  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  were  going  to  meet  their 
deadline. 

Following  passage  of  the  resolution  by 
the  General  Assembly.  U  Thant  had  appoint- 
ed Dr  Ivan  L.  Bennett,  director  of  the  New 
York  Unlvers'ty  Medical  Center;  Dr,  Jlrl 
Franek,  director  of  the  Military  Institute  for 
Hygiene.  Epidemiology  and  Microbiology, 
Czechoslovakia;  Academician  O.  A.  Reutov, 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Moscow  State 
University;  Sir  Solly  Zuckerman,  chief  sci- 
entific adviser  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
10  others  as  oonsiiltant  expterts  These  men 
would  prepare  the  report  They  w«re  drawn 
from  nations  having  some  expertise  In  either 
gas  cr  germ  warfare  or  both;  however.  In 
this  context.  Ihey  were  not  regarded  as  the 
representatives  of  their  countries  but  rather 
as  appointees  of  the  secretary  general.  Never- 
theless, they  were  expected  to  be  free  to 
draw  on  the  resources  of  their  countries  In 
the  preparation  of  the  report 

One  of  the  by-products  of  the  secrecy  that 
hivs  surrounded  the  matter  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  turned  out  tn  t>e  the  prac- 
tical necessity  of  appointing  as  members  of 
the  panel,  seven  men  from  chemical  and  bi- 
ological warfare  Institutions  In  their  respec- 
tive countries  Considering  their  Involvement 
In  chemical  and  biological  warfare  research. 
it  :s  surprising  that  the  report  Is  as  objective 
as  It  Is'.  Academician  Reutov  of  Russia,  for  ex- 
ample. U:)ok  pains  to  make  It  clear  to  a  num- 
ber of  his  co-panellsts  that  he  was  not 
connected  with  his  country's  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  establishment.  But  even 
when  the  experts  themselves  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  trade,  their  advisers  often  were. 
On  his  staff.  Dr  Bennett  employed  three 
members  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
only  one  member  of  the  State  Department's 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  panel  of  experts  decided  to  divide  Into 
teams,  each  of  which  would  prepare  one  of 
the  five  chapters  of  the  report.  Dr  Bennett 
was  the  leader  of  the  team  preparing  chap- 
ter one.  describing  the  basic  characteristics 
of  chemical  and  biological  means  of  war- 
fare Sir  Solly  Zuckerman  and  Academician 
Reutov  were  the  other  members  of  his  team. 
Reutov  was  the  team  leader  for  chapter  five, 
which  summarized  the  economic  and  secu- 
rity implications  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  arsenals  and  their  use  The  United 
States  Armv's  CBW  experts,  ironically,  pre- 
pared the  first  draft  of  Dr  Bennetts  chapter. 
Fortunately.   It  was  not   the  final  draft. 

Some  of  the  non-mlUtary  members  of  the 
panel  recognized  the  heavy  Influence  of  the 
CBW  establishment  In  the  preparation  of  the 
initial  drafts  and  worked  out  informal  ar- 
rangements t.)  eUminate  portions  of  the  re- 
port that  they  considered  objectionable  by 
ihe  tinie-hcnured  strategem  of  giving  In  to 
pre-arranged  protests  of  other  members.  In 
this  w.iy  they  avoided  aJlenatlng  their  re- 
specti\e  staff  members  and  yet  were  able  to 
iichieve  their  objectues 

By  the  middle  of  May.  howe\er,  when  I 
appeared  at  the  State  Department,  the  in- 
fluence of  CBW  proponents  was  still  present 
in  the  final  draft  of  the  report  as  It  went 
under  discussion  The  report  still  used  the 
phrase  "biological  incapacitant."  a  term  that 
CBW  advocates  use  to  describe  diseases  that 
are  supposed  to  make  people  so  sick  they  can- 
not perform  thejr  regular  duties  but  not  kill 
them  Tularemia  and  Venezuelan  equine  en- 
cephalitis are  two  diseases  that  the  United 
States  Army  wishes  to  characterize  as  "biolog- 
ical incapacltants  "  The  trouble  with  this 
term  is  that  most  medical  men  do  not  con- 
sider it  valid  What  is  incapacitating  to  one 
person  may  kill  another;  what  Is  incapacitat- 
ing to  the  people  of  one  country  may  kill  the 
people  of  another  because  of  differences  in 
living  conditions  and  general  health  Using 
this  term  In  the  U.N  report  would  tend  to 
give  it  a  stature  that  It  otherwise  does  not 
possess. 
A  similar  objection  applied   to  the  word 
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"toxin."  The  report  defined  toxin,  a  deadly 
by-product  of  bacteria,  as  a  chemical  rather 
than  a  biological  agent.  Although  toxlru  are 
dead — that  is.  they  don't  multiply  as  do  bac- 
teria— they    are   poisons    derived    from    bac- 
teria   If   toxins   are   classified   as   chemicals, 
then  we  may  suppose  the  biological  warfare 
laboratories    and    production    plants    would 
continue  to  produce  toxins  even  in  the  event 
of  an  international  ban  on  biological  warfare. 
I    met   with    Under   Secretary    Richardson 
to  urge  him  to  do  what   he  could   to   bring 
about  changes  to  theise  sections  of  the  final 
report     Although    Dr.    Bennett    was    not    an 
appointee  of  the  United  States  Government, 
he   met   regularly   with   ofHclals   of   the   US. 
government  and  the  views  of  the  State  De- 
partment    would     presumably     carry     some 
weight   In   his   thinking.   Richardson   agreed 
to    bring    these    problems    to    Dr     Bennett's 
attention   and   also  assured   me   that   If   the 
UN.  report  presented  a  distorted  picture  of 
CBW  when  published,  that  the  Department 
of  State   would   probably   issue   a  statement 
making  It  clear   that   the  report   In   no   way 
represented  the  ofBclal  views  of  the  United 
States.  Richardson's  comments  were  in  keep- 
ing with  the  State  Department's  long-stand- 
ing efforts  to  maintain  the  international  ban 
on     the     use     of    chemical     and     biological 
weapons. 

Subsequently,  although  the  term  ""blologl- 
cal  incapacitant"  was  not  removed  from  the 
report  and  although  toxins  continued  to  be 
defined  as  chemicals,  assurances  were  re- 
ceived that  when  these  and  other  problem 
areas  in  the  report  came  up  at  Geneva  the 
reservations  about  them  would  be  taken 
fully  Into  account 

On  July  1.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  an- 
nounced the  release  of  the  report  and  in  a 
strongly-worded  foreword  urged  that  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations: 

Ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  ban- 
ning first-use  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare. 

Clearly  state  that  the  Geneva  Protocol 
applies  to  the  use  In  war  of  all  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  including  tear  gas  and 
other  harassing  agents  which  now  exist  or 
may  be  developed  in  the  future. 

Call  on  all  countries  to  agree  to  halt  de- 
vel,  pment.  production  and  stockpiling  of  all 
chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

Even  though  It  condemned  the  use  of  tear 
gas  as  a  violation  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  and 
Included  defoliants  and  herbicides  In  Its  dis- 
cussion of  chemical  weapons  of  warfare. 
President  Nixon  commended  the  U.N.  report 
In  his  July  3.  1969.  message  to  the  Elghteen- 
Natlon  Disarmament  Committee.  This  en- 
dorsement, following  his  June  17,  1969,  order 
f  r  a  full-scale  executive  branch  review  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  policies  and 
practices,  offered  the  hope  that  the  United 
States  might  abandon  the  extensive  use  of 
tear  gas  in  conjunction  with  artillery  bomb- 
ing and  Infantry  attacks  and  the  widespread 
use   of   defoliants   and   antl-food   herbicides. 

DEVELOPING    COUNTRIES'    THREAT 

U  Thant's  report  is  strong  In  pointing  out 
the  dangers  of  biological  \  arfare.  This  em- 
phasis takes  Into  account  not  only  the  dan- 
gerous uncertainty  and  unpredictability  of 
this  form  of  warfare  (there  being  no  record 
of  Its  use  In  this  century)  but  also  the  in- 
troduction by  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
Elghteen-Natlon  Disarmament  Committee 
meeting  In  the  spring  of  1969  of  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  ban  on  the  development,  pro- 
duction and  stockpiling  of  biological  weapons. 

The  U.N.  report,  receiving  wide  publicity, 
could  help  set  the  stage  for  effective  limita- 
tions on  biological  warfare  weapons.  Military 
advocates  of  the  use  of  gas  and  germs  rec- 
ognized that  there  was  a  possibility  that  a 
ban  on  lethal  biological  warfare  might  be 
adopted  and  they  were  doing  what  they  could 
to  counter  possible  limitations  by  defining 
bacteria-produced  toxins  as  chemicals  and 
seeking  acceptance  of  incapacitating  biolog- 
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leal  agents  in  the  hope  that  they  might  b« 
excluded  from  the  ban. 

The  report  also  highlighted  one  of  the 
major  problems  with  effective  arms  con- 
trol measures  for  chemical  and  biological 
weapons:  "Any  country  could  develop  or 
acquire.  In  one  way  or  another,  a  capability 
In  this  type  of  warfare,  despite  the  fact  that 
this  could  prove  costly.  The  danger  of  the 
proliferation  of  this  class  of  weapons  ap- 
plies as  much  to  the  developing  as  It  does 
to  the  developed  countries."  For  this  rea.son 
alone.  It  Is  very  much  in  the  Interests  of  the 
more  economically  developed  nations  to  seek 
an  effective  ban  on  the  use  of  CBW. 

In  the  Introduction  to  Its  findings  the 
panel  offers  two  deeply  disturbing  comments 
on  blQloglcal  warfare.  The  first  notes  the 
uncertainty  connected  with  the  use  of  gas 
and  germs:  "The  outstanding  characteris- 
tics of  this  class  of  weapons,  and  particu- 
larly of  biological  weapons,  is  the  variabili- 
ty, amounting  under  some  circumstances  to 
unpredictability,  of  their  effects. •"  In  the 
body  of  the  report  the  experts  point  out  thut 
biological  weapons  are  so  unpredictable  that 
an  attack  on  one  country  might  well  con- 
taminate a  neighboring  country. 

The  second  point  relates  to  the  lack  of  de- 
fense "Civilians  would  be  even  more  vul- 
nerable than  the  military."' 

And:  ""  .  it  would  be  enormously  costlv 
in  resources,  and  administratively  all  but 
impossible,  to  organize  adequate  protects  ii 
for  a  civilian  population  against  the  range 
nf  possible  chemical  agents."' 

And  ""Mass  disease,  following  an  attack 
I  of  biological  weapons  I .  especially  of  civil- 
ian populations,  could  be  expected  not  only 
because  of  the  lack  of  timely  warning  nf 
the  danger,  but  also  because  effective  meas- 
ures of  protection  or  treatment  simply  do 
not  exist  or  cannot  be  provided  on  an  ade- 
quate scale." 

The  lack  of  defense  possibilities  was  con- 
firmed In  a  comprehensive  reply  on  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  policy  that  I  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  John  Poster,  director  of  de- 
fense research  and  engineering  in  the  Penta- 
gon, earlier  In  the  spring  of  1969.  He  said 
that  there  could  be  no  really  effective  vac- 
cination against  biological  agents  since  there 
were  over  100  known  diseases,  for  some  of 
which  there  Is  no  known  vaccine.  Even  if 
vaccines  for  all  were  known,  to  take  them 
all  would  probably  be  harmful  to  the  health 
of  the  average  person.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  we  certainly  didn't  have  gas  masks 
and  other  special  devices  needed  for  protec- 
tion against  nerve  gas.  A  key  problem- 
how  to  know  when  we  are  attacked  by  bio- 
logical weapons — was  also  unsolved,  accord- 
ing to  Poster,  although  we  were  still  in- 
vestigating warning  devices. 

Based  on  the  report  prepared  by  his  panel, 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  recommended 
that  both  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
be  abandoned.  The  report  did  not  contain 
enough  information  about  inspection  tech- 
niques on  which  to  bate  an  effective  ban  i>n 
gas  In  the  view  of  many  experts  there  are 
enough  disadvantages  to  biological  weapons 
to  recommend  their  elimination  even  if  in- 
spection systems  are  Imperfect  This  amounts 
to  a  belief  that  a  country  would  retaliate 
with  conventional  or  nuclear  weapons  of  a 
known  deadlines  rather  than  loose  a  plague 
on  humanity.  However,  because  poison  gas 
is  less  Indiscriminate,  and  therefore  more 
controllable,  it  is  extensively  stockpiled  by 
some  countries  and.  In  the  eyes  of  military 
experts  must  be  subject  to  inspection  If  it  is 
to  be  fully  banned. 

I  fully  agreed  with  Secretary  General  U 
Thant's  recommendation  on  biological  war- 
fare and  wrote  to  Presdent  Nixon  urging 
that  the  United  States  support  the  United 
Kingdom  resolution  at  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Committee  meeting.  In  a  reply 
from  the  White  House  on  August  19,  1969. 
William  Tlmmons,  special  assistant  to  the 
President,    replied    for    his    chief    that    the 
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United  States  supports  in  principle  the  ban 
on  biological  warfare  proposed  by  Britain. 

I  should  mention  that  I  have  also  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives — and 
have  been  joined  by  almost  100  of  my  col- 
leagues—a resolution  urging  President  Nixon 
to  resubmit  for  ratification  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925.  which  bans  first  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  President 
Nixon  has  since  indicated  that  he  would 
consider  resubmitting  the  Protocol  in  the 
executive  branch  policy  review  now  under 
way  I  think  it  would  be  highly  useful  and 
in  keeping  with  our  highest  principles  of 
humanity  to  ratify  this  Protocol.  And  I  be- 
lieve effective  Inspection  and  control  tech- 
niques can  be  developed,  facilitating  an 
e\entual  complete  ban  on  chemical  weapons. 
Bv  supporting  these  actions,  by  working  tire- 
lessly for  their  realization,  we  would  be  re- 
amrmlng  one  of  the  few  effective  limits  on 
man's  inhumanity   to  man 

.Secretary  General  U  Thant's  report  has 
set  the  stage  for  action  at  Geneva  and  In 
Washington  What  is  done  now  is  up  to  the 
people  of  the  nations  of  the  world  and  their 
leaders. 


AGNEW— AT  IT  AGAIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  extremism 
did  not  die  with  the  defeat  of  Barry 
GoLDWATER.  It  IS  allve  and  well  in  the 
care  of  Spiro  Acnew.  Vice  President 
Agnew  has  picked  up  the  label  with  a 
determination  to  make  it  stick  on  the 
American  people. 

In  his  most  recent  public  outrage,  the 
Vice  President  has  taken  on  the  televi- 
.sion  industrj- — specifically  the  well- 
known  television  commentators  who  did 
not.  as  the  Vice  President  would  have 
had  them— praise  the  President  for  his 
Vietnam  address.  His  position  seems  to 
be  that  the  industry  has  a  responsibility 
to  mold  public  opinion  aroimd  that  of 
the  country's  leadership — however  well- 
advised  or  representative  that  leadership 
may  be.  The  Vice  President  must  have 
doubts  about  the  so-called  "silent  ma- 
jority " — if  he  fears  the  observations  of 
newsmen  will  carry  more  influence  than 
the  words  of  the  President. 

In  this  most  recent  outburst  of  the  Vice 
President  attacking  our  basic  freedoms, 
he  has  publicly  threatened  blackmail  of 
the  press.  It  is  a  threat  no  American 
should  take  lightly— whether  in  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  the  notable 
.spokesmen  on  television  news  programs. 

Mr.  Agnew  accused  these  men  of  im- 
proper use  of  their  authority— without 
noting  his  own  improper  use  of  his  high 
ortlce.  President  Nixon  vowed  his  Vice 
President  would  make  something  of  the 
office — and  he  has.  It  has  become  a  soap 
box  for  the  conser\'ative's  militant,  free- 
dom-curbing points  of  view,  a  position 
from  which  blasphemy  flourishes  with- 
out regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  office. 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president  of  CBS, 
said: 

Tlie  speech  an  unprecedented  attempt  of 
the  Vice  President  to  intimidate  a  news 
medium  which  depends  for  Its  existence 
upon  government  licenses. 

Julian  Goodman,  president  of  NBC 
said: 
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Vice  President  Agnew's  attack  on  TV  news 
is  an  appeal  to  prejudice 

Leonard  H.  Goldenson,  president  of 
ABC,  made  what  I  consider  a  profound 
observation.  He  said  his  network  was 
"fully  confident  in  the  ultimate  judgment 
of  the  American  public."  I  share  that 
faith. 

Coincident  with  Agnew's  attack — all 
four  television  networks  were  conspicu- 
ously absent  when  more  than  one-quar- 
ter of  a  million  people  came  to  Washing- 
ton this  weekend  to  state  their  disagree- 
ment with  the  President's  prop>osal  for 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

Agnew  did  not  s;top  with  the  television 
industrj' — he  even  raked  up  the  graves  of 
sectional  prejudices.  He  placed  himself 
in  Nebraska  from  which  to  chsistise  the 
people  and  the  way  of  life  of  New  York 
and  Washington.  Wake  up,  Mr.  Vice 
President.  We  are  all  Americans  and  your 
disdain  for  us  will  not  make  us  less 
adamant  in  our  struggle  for  freedom  and 
rights  which  are  American. 

Some  have  called  Mr.  Agnew's  attacks 
ignorant.  I  do  not  agree.  He  knows  pre- 
cisely where  he  wants  this  country  to  go 
and  mistakenly,  he  feels  that  "in  our 
hearts"  we  want  to  go  in  that  direction 
with  him — or  that  we  can  be  pushed  in 
that  direction.  By  his  vocal  rage,  he 
hopes  to  force  dissenters  into  his  camp 
from  fear.  You  are  wrong.  Mr.  Vice  Pres- 
ident. As  one  sign  in  the  march  Saturday 
put  it: 

When  Agnew  closes  his  mouth.  I  will  get 
out  of  the  street^slgned :  first  time  marcher 
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The  Marine.  Charles  Tyson.  18.  also  be- 
queathed to  the  school  the  American  Flag 
removed  from  his  coffin  Just  before  his  body 
was  lowered  Into  a  grave  in  Pernwood 
Cemetery. 

The  bequests  were  made  In  a  will  the  young 
Marine  drafted  after  telling  his  father  in  a 
last  letter  home  that  he  had  a  premonition 
of  death 

His  father.  Leonard  Tyson,  told  pupils  of 
Martin  County  High  School  about  the  will  at 
a  special  assembly  Monday. 

'"We  know  he  loved  It  here. "  the  elder  T>- 
son  said. 

The  Marine  private,  who  was  too  skinny 
to  play  high  school  football,  called  this  small 
coastal  town  home  after  his  father  retired 
from  a  globe-trotting  Army  career 

More  than  1.000  persons  sat  silent  as  his 
parents  read  part  of  the  Marine's  last  lef.e- 
home 

Young  Tyson  left  two  $1,000  scholarships 
to  be  awarded  to  a  boy  and  girl  in  the  1970 
graduating  class.  He  also  left  $500  for  th? 
plaque. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  my  sym- 
pathy goes  out  to  the  grieving  parents 
But  above  all.  we  should  feel  proud  thai 
Marine  Charles  Tj'son,  18.  lover  of  his 
counti-j'.  its  flag,  and  its  ha'lowed  institu- 
tions— we  should  feel  proud  that  he  was 
one  of  us. 


DAY-CARE  FACILITIES  FOR 
CHILDREN 


SLAIN    MARINE    LEAVES    SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 
lot  about  the  lack  of  patriotism  today. 
We  are  beset  by  demonstrators  and  revo- 
lutionaries attacking  every  one  of  our 
sacred  institutions. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  important  that 
we  pause  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
vast  majority  of  our  young  people  are  re- 
spoiisible  and  dedicated — and  yes,  even 
patriotic.  The  Yippies  and  the  hate- 
mrngers  may  not  know  why  we  are  in 
Vietnam,  but  the  brave  young  pecple  who 
are  fighting  there  know  what  is  at  stake 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  depth  of  that  understanding  and 
willingness  to  make  the  nece  sary  sacri- 
fice->  was  illuminated  rercntlv  by  an  18- 
year-old  Marine  from  Stuart,  a  delight- 
ful Florida  town  of  about  5.000  perple  on 
Florida's  east  coast,  north  of  Palm  Beac  h. 
The  people  at  Stuart  exemplify  the  best 
of  small-towTi  America,  and  the  Marine, 
Charles  Tyson,  was  one  of  their  sons. 

Here,  according  to  the  Associated 
Press,  is  his  story: 

Slain  Mabime  Leaves  Scholarship  Fund 

Stuart.  Florida. — A  young  Marine  killed  in 
Vietnam  has  left  $2,500  of  his  GI  insurance 
to  his  high  school  for  two  scholarships  and 
a  plaque  dedicated  to  the  school's  war  dead. 

The  plaque  will  bear  the  famous  last  words 
of  Nathan  Hale: 

"I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 
lose  for  my  country." 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTiNGER 

OF    NEV.'    VORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVi;; 

Tuesday.  November  IS.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pio- 
posed  a  plan  last  year  to  get  welfare 
mothers  off  relief  rolls  and  on  to  pay- 
rolls. One  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this 
is  to  provide  adequate  day  care  facili- 
ties for  their  children.  Day  care  is  both 
financially   and    socially   advantageous. 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren— AFDC — continues  to  be  the  largest 
of  all  public  assistance  programs.  We 
ratist  help  these  recipients  help  them- 
selves to  become  self-supporting.  Day 
care  ser\'ices  operated  by  welfare  recip- 
ients for  the  children  cf  welfare  tecip- 
ients.  and  other  women  in  low-inc:me 
groups  is  a  premising  approach  to  Uus 
problem. 

An  interesting  analys  s  of  day-car? 
prograrr.s  in  northern  Westchester 
County.  NY.,  apoeared  in  the  Patent 
Trader  of  Saturday.  November  15.  1969. 
I  commend  it  to  th?  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

New  Aids  at  Hand  for  Starting  Badly - 

Needed  Dav-Care  Center-, 

I  By  Joan-  e  Darn  i 

Northern  Westchester  urgently  needs  n  rf 
day  care  center;  for  lew  ar.d  middle  ir.-orr.e 
mothers  who  want  to  go  "o  v,  :;,rk  Ir.  a;;d:-ion 
these  centers  can  provide  enrichment  fcr 
children — instead  of  serv.rg  only  as  cus- 
todian.- 

Not  orlv  are  there  toe  few  cf  ;he  ccn  ers- 
but  the  lack  cf  adequate  public  trjTr-por'a- 
tlon  compounds  the  problem  The  mother  .r. 
Goldens  Bridge,  for  example,  who  wpn'y  t 
work  Is  hard  pressed  to  get  her  clilld  to  Mt 
KlJ^co.  Ka'cnah  cr  Armcnk  for  day  care 

"Wliat  I  need  's  something  c.o-e  bv  a 
welfare  mother  In  Hawthorne  explai-s  I 
want  to  be  able  to  fro  to  worS  a'-d  I  w.^nt 
my  son  to  be  with  other  children  dur:ng  t!.e 
day." 
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The  answer  for  the  eetlmatrd  9,000  chil- 
dren who  could  use  day  carp  may  be  many 
small  centers  spotted  strategically  through- 
out the  northern  part  of  the  county  Another 
help  would  be  state  subsidy  of  busing  for 
day  care  centers 

How  are  day  care  centers  started?  Until 
now  most  have  been  fostered  by  church 
groups. 

For  example,  the  Katonah  Day  Care  Center 
grew  In  1966  out  of  a  pilot  "Who  Is  My  Neigh- 
bor" church  project  "We  decided  the  care  of 
the  children  of  working  mothers  was  our 
real  need,  and  It  grew  and  grew."  fays  Mrs 
Bracebridge  Youing.  executive  director  tf  the 
center 

Arei  churche?  flnar.ced  the  day  care  groups 
early  sessions.  Last  year  the  renter's  budget 
waa  $32,000  and  this  year,  for  the  first  time, 
the  United  Fund  will  contribute  to  Us  run- 
ning expenses. 

The  Mt.  KIsco  center  began  privately  by 
Mrs.  Ruby  Gadsen.  has  t>een  housed  by  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Reeurrectlon  m  the 
Village,  and  In  Armonk  the  Children's  Center 
18  housed  In  the  Methodist  Church  and  is 
supervised  by  that  church's  Corr mission  on 
Education. 

In  Mt.  KIsco  wbere  It  Is  estimated  that  one 
In  five  mothers  not  now  working  would  work 
If  there  f/eie  adequate  day  care,  the  village's 
Inuerfaltii.  .Council  of  Churches  is  looking 
Into  the  mechanics  of  establishing  a  second 
day  care  center. 

Methods  of  beginning  new  centers  may 
change,  however.  A  state  bill  passed  In  May 
authorizes  the  State  Housing  Finance  Agency 
to  provide  up  to  $50  million  In  mortgage 
loans  for  constructing  and  equipping  day 
care  centers.  A  public  corporation  known  as 
the  Youth  FaclUUes  Project  Guarantee  Fund 
was  created  and  authorized  to  guarantee  the 
principal  and  Interest  on  the  mortgage  loans 
and  to  guarantee  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
principal  of  loane  made  by  private  lending 
Institutions. 

Corporations  which  build  centers  under 
the  new  program  must  be  subject  to  super- 
vision by  the  Nerw  York  State  Department 
of  Social  Services.  Rates  charged  will  be  sub- 
ject to  department  approval  as  well 

Oreenburgh  the  first  community  granted 
funds  under  the  new  act,  has  obtained  a 
mortgage  loan  of  a  million  dollars  to  build 
a  new  day  care  center. 

Some  are  disturbed  at  the  size  of  the  first 
loan  considering  the  fact  that  only  $50  mil- 
lion Is  available  Chroughout  the  stat«.  "Re- 
member, it's  a  loan,  not  a  grant.  How  can 
they  pay  It  back?"  one  day  care  expert  asks. 

The  practicality  of  establlahlng  huge  day 
care  centers  In  areas  with  poor  transporta- 
tion is  also  open  to  question.  One  facet  of 
the  new  bill  which  permits  municipalities 
to  lease  space  in  public  buildings  for  non- 
profit day  care  centers  may  help  smaller 
centers  get  established.  In  addition,  the  new 
legislation  permits  limited  profit  housing 
ct.mpanles  to  provide  child  care  facilities  In 
housing  projects. 

After  a  group  has  decided  It  wants  to  es- 
tablish a  day  care  center,  what  Is  the  next 
step?  According  to  Mrs.  Inez  Slngletary.  head 
of  the  Day  Care  Council  of  Westchester,  one 
can  start  by  writing  for  a  pamphlet  called 
"Day  Care  Centers."  to  the  I>ubllcatlons 
Clerk,  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Services.  1450  Western  Avenue.  Albany.  N  Y 
12203  This  will  provide  much  of  the  needed 
basic  Information. 

Tl^ien.  she  says,  one  must  find  a  place  for  a 
center.  Next  comes  application  to  the  state 
Department  of  Social  Services  for  a  "site 
visit"  to  be  sure  that  the  site  Is  adequate 
Simultaneously,  she  sugge.sts  the  hiring  uf  a 
lawyer  for  Incorporation  and  for  the  appli- 
cation to  receive  a  non-profit  designation 

After  the  visit  of  the  social  services  agen- 
cy, the  founding  group  will  get  an  applica- 
tion to  receive  accreditation.  Financing  may 
be  raised  through  church  or  local  fund  rais- 
ing projects— although  United  Fund  money 
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for  operation  may  be  obtained  only  after  the 
center  has  been  rtinnlng  for  a  year. 

If  families  that  will  use  the  center  are  on 
welfare  or  have  marginal  Incomes,  applica- 
tion may  be  made  to  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Services  for  county  aid  for  part  of  day 
care  costs. 

And  finally.  In  order  to  finance  a  new  cen- 
ter, application  may  be  made  through  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Services  for  a 
state  loan  under  the  new  Youth  Facilities 
Project  Guarantee  fund. 

Under  the  Impetus  of  the  new  bill  that 
established  the  fund  which  went  Into  effect 
September  1,  social  service  agencies  have  gone 
all  out  In  urging  day  care 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Social  Wel- 
fare two  weeks  ago  directed  all  local  depart- 
ments to  establish  day  care  programs  and 
told  Its  staff  to  help  local  commissioners  and 
community  groups  to  develop  these  sen-Ices 
It  also  directed  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Services  to  speed  up  the  proce.>.sing  of 
applications  for  state  loans  under  the  new 
program. 

Baldwin  Maull,  head  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Social  Welfare,  has  also  advocated 
family  day  care  projects  run  by  groups  of 
welfare  mothers,  so  that  other  welfare  moth- 
ers can  work  or  can  attend  Job  training 
programs. 

Last  year,  the  County  Department  of  So- 
cial Services  for  the  first  time  budgeted  $288.- 
000  for  family  group  day  care,  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  child  welfare  money 

Recently,  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Social  Services  has  seriously  considered 
buying  "slots"  In  day  care  centers,  and  fill- 
ing them  with  the  children  of  families  who 
need  them  most. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  United  Fund  of 
Westchester  pinpointed  day  care  as  a  prior- 
ity for  agency  funds. 

Money  Is  finally  available.  The  social  at^en- 
cles  have  rallied.  It  Is  now  up  to  individual 
groups  throughout  the  northern  end  of  the 
county  to  make  use  of  the  aids  available  to 
them  for  starting  more  day  care  centers. 

"Slowly  we'r?  waking  up  to  day  care 
needs.  '  says  Mrs.  Slngletary,  and  slowly 
communities  are  beginning  to  come  to  the 
Day  Care  Council  in  White  Plains  for  help. 
■'I  think  the  picture  may  be  brightening." 
she  says. 


November  18,  I0i;<) 


VETERANS  DAY  CELEBRATION 
IN  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  18,   1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 11.  the  city  of  BirminRham  cele* 
brated  its  23d  year  of  National  Veterans 
Day  observances  with  a  lull  slate  of 
parades  and  dinner  engagements  and 
distinguished  speakers.  Over  35.000  peo- 
ple participated  actively  in  these  observ- 
ances and  there  were  over  100,000  spec- 
tators. 

Some  of  the  distinguished  pei-sonages 
participating  in  these  programs  were 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  Re- 
sor;  Rear  Adm.  James  'W.  Kelly.  Navy 
Chief  of  Chaplains:  and  Col.  Roscoe  Tur- 
ner, a  pioneer  in  the  aviation  history 
of  this  country  whose  name  belongs 
with  the  other  greats  of  flying,  the 
Wright  brothers.  Wiley  Post.  Charles 
Lindbergh,  and  others. 

Colonel  Turner  was  the  guest  of  honor 

at  the  national  veterans  award  dirmer 

on  November  10  and  was  presented  the 

distinguished  national  veterans  award. 

Colonel  Turner  flew  his  first  airplane 


in  1917  and  has  won  both  the  Bendix  aiid 
Thompson  trophies  for  his  tireless  and 
successful  efforts  to  increase  aircra.'t 
speed. 

Although  Colonel  Turner  is  supposedly 
retired,  he  still  serves  as  an  adviser  in 
the  congressional  Science  and  Astin- 
nautics  Committee. 

The  remarks  which  he  made  In  ac- 
cepting this  honor  prove  that  this  fir 
American  veteran,  who  has  dedicati  .1 
his  entire  life  to  the  service  of  his  conn 
try.  has  certainly  not  retired  from  re- 
sponsible citizenship.  I  believe  that  Vipi 
will  be  interested  in  his  remarks. 

I  thank  you  for  this  great  honor  that  vd  : 
have  bestowed  on  me  tonight   I  thank  you  :• 
placing  my  name  with  the  names  of  the  grcv 
patriotic  leaders,  many  of  whom  I  have  iinc! 
the  privilege  and  honor  of  meeting. 

I   accept    this   honor   with   great    humlli' 
in  the  name  of  all  veterans— those  living  fiiifi 
those  who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrlfir-' 
so  that  we  could  continue  to  be  a  free  peopl. 

No  one  likes  war  All  of  us  have  disagree. i 
one  time  or  the  other  with  our  politic' 
leaders  about  how  we  got  into  a  war.  bir 
when  the  chips  were  down,  we  were  for  ou: 
country.  Hght  or  wrong,  until  the  shootln. 
was  over. 

We  will  all  agree.  I  believe,  that  our  coun- 
tn,'  Is  In  a  terrible  shape  But  we  should 
realize  that  we  are  responsible  for  the  prei^- 
ent  condition  our  country  Is  In.  These  anti- 
war demonstrations  are  a  stab  In  the  bar>- 
for  our  armed  forces  In  Viet  Nam.  Why  Le- 
me  give  you  three  definitions  from  Webster'- 
Dlctlonary  which  I  believe  aptly  define  thosp 
who  are  rioting  in  our  streets: 

Sedition-  Any  act  aimed  at  disturbing  th.- 
peace  of  the  realm  or  at  producing  Insurrec- 
tion. 

The  leaders  of  the  protestors  actively  en- 
courage young  men  to  defv  the  draft,  to 
refuse  to  sen-e  their  country,  to  advocate 
victory  for  the  pnemv.  and  -o  riot  In  th>- 
streets. 

rraifor— One  who  betrays  person,  country 
or  cause 

The  demonstrators  are  betraving  our  serv- 
icemen In  Viet  Nam.  our  country,  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  that  we  are  fighting  for. 

Treason — Disloyalty  to  country;  act  of  be- 
t  rival. 

Their  actions  speak  for  themselves,  and  I 
am  sure  that  none  of  us  doubt  that  these 
actions  constitute  disloyalty  and  betrayal. 

All  of  these  crazy  riots  and  demonstration.^ 
could  have  been  nipped  In  the  bud  If  we  had 
proper  leadership  in  both  low  and  high  places. 
Unfortunately  many  of  our  leaders  do  no: 
recognize  the  great  danger  that  our  country 
Is  In.  The  present  unrest  Is  engineered 
guided  and  financed  by  Communists,  Social- 
ists, pacifists  and  other  traitors  to  our  system 
of  doing  things. 

Our  educational  Institutions  were  estab- 
lished for  learning  and  knowledge  at  great 
expense  to  taxpayers  and  private  contribu- 
tors. They  were  not  established  for  students 
to  take  over,  disrupt  classes,  and  bum  build- 
ings. If  the  students  knew  how  to  meet  the 
payroll  and  manage  the  place,  we  would  not 
need  chancellors,  presidents,  trustees  and 
boards  of  regents 

How  can  we  change  this  situation?  We 
should  first  dismiss  students  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  where  they  are.  We  should  also 
not  allow  anyone  to  teach  who  will  not  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  our  flag  and  the 
country  for  which  It  stands. 

We  must  make  it  our  business  to  clean  up 
this  mess  and  continue  In  a  poslUon  of  lead- 
ership and  strength.  There  has  never  been 
an  instance  in  recorded  hlstorj-  where  ap- 
peasement has  ever  won  a  victory. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  we  must  stand  up 
and  be  counted  and  heard. 

Again  thank  you  for  this  great  honor  and 
the  privilege  of  being  with  you. 


November  18,  1969 

PRENATAL  MURDER  BECOMES  LAW- 
FUL—CAPITAL TO  BECOME  ABOR- 
TION MECCA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S.  Judge 
Gerhard  A,  Gesell,  who  bought  his  judge- 
.>;hip  by  preparing  the  infamous  Gesell 
reiwrt  for  the  Kennedy-McNamara  team, 
IS  in  the  news  again.  He  has  now  decided 
tliat  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
Government  caruiot  prevent  abortions 
provided  they  are  performed  by  licensed 
physicians.  That  he  apparently  believes 
in  a  right  to  extinguish  unwanted  life 
without  trial  is  no  real  surprise.  Earlier 
tins  year  he  directed  a  jury  to  return  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty  in  the  trial  for  first- 
dearee  murder  of  the  Negioes  who  mur- 
dt  red  two  young  Marine  officers  during 
tif  Abemathy  "nonviolent"  occupation 
ol  ihe  Mall  in  1968.  His  last  headline  case 
was  earlier  this  month  when  he  refused 
to  impose  the  death  penalty  on  the  con- 
'.  .ted  murderer  of  two  FBI  agents. 

Pjlly  realizing  that  his  "freedom  to 
tn:nm-t  abortion"  ruline;  will  be  Violently 
o'ijosed  by  decent  i>e3p!e  who  take  se- 
1.  iis'y  the  mviral  charge  to  do  no  mur- 
der. Judge  Gesell  insti-ucted  the  govern- 
ment attorneys  to  immediately  appeal  his 
ruling  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Ap- 
parently Judge  Ge.=*ll  feels  that  when 
the  Supreme  Court  approves  of  his  dcci- 
s'.iin.  it  will  then  bear  respectability. 

One  wonders  how  Judge  Ge.sell  and 
hi>  ilk  can  justify  the  murder  of  unboiTi 
ciiildren  as  legal  and  yet  refuse  to  psr- 
m:t  the  State  to  take  the  lives  of  con- 
victed murderers,  rapists,  and  other  dan- 
g. :  ous  criminals. 

Most  Americans  do  not  understand  the 
l.iiiatime  connection  between  tlie  Ken- 
nedys, Gerhard  A.  Gesell,  and  Supreme 
C'urt  Justice  WilliEim  O.  Douglas.  I  think 
that  the  biographies  of  the  two  judges 
ftnm  the  Congressional  Directory  may 
be  most  informative: 

I  Prom  the  Congressional  Directory] 

WiLLXAM   ORYTLLX   DOTTGLAS 

William  Orvllle  Douglas.  Associate  Justice 
o:  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
•>■  ts  born  at  Maine.  Minn.,  on  October  16, 
1R98;  graduated  from  'Whitman  College, 
Wiiia  Walla.  Wash..  A  B.,  1920,  and  from 
C  lumbla  University  Law  School,  L.L.  B., 
V.<25:  practiced  law  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton; member  of  law  faculties.  Columbia  and 
Vale;  member  of  Securities  and  Exchange 
C  mmlsslon.  1936-39.  chairman.  1937-39: 
r  mlnated  Asaociate  Justice  of  the  United 
.S' rites  Supreme  Court  by  President  Roose- 
•■  e:t.  March  20.  1939;  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
r'p.  April  4.  1939,  and  took  his  seat  April  17, 
1039. 

Qkrhabo  A.  Gesell 

Gerhard  A.  Gesell.  Judge;  born  June  16, 
1910.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  son  of  Dr.  Arnold  L. 
,'ir.d  Beatrice  Chandler  Oeeell:  married 
Marion  Holliday  Pike,  September  19,  1936: 
children:  Peter  Gerhard,  Patricia  Pike:  grad- 
uate Phllllpe  Andover  Academy,  1928;  A.B. 
Yale  1932,  LL.  B.  Yale.  1935:  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Connecticut  bars; 
attorney  with  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission at  Washington.  DC.  1936-40;  tech- 
nical adviser  to  chairman.  1940-41;  acted  for 
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Commissioner  as  special  counsel  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee,  study  legal 
re-'umes  life  Insurence  companies;  partner 
In  private  practice,  Covington  &  Burling. 
Washington,  DC.  1941-67;  member  American 
Bar  Association,  fellow  American  College  of 
Trial  Lawyers;  American  Law  Institute.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar  Association.  Phi  Delta 
Phi;  member,  executive  committee.  The 
Madeira  School;  honorary  member,  board  of 
directors.  Children's  Hospital;  honorary 
member,  executive  committee,  Yale  L.aw 
School  Association;  received  Yale  L<iw 
School  Citation  of  Merit,  April  1967;  chief 
assistant  counsel  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Investigation  Pearl  Harbor  Attack, 
1945-46;  chairman.  President's  CommUslon 
on  Equal  Opportunity  In  the  Armed  Forces. 
1962-65:  member.  Lawyer's  Committee  for 
Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  1963-67;  chairman. 
Committee  on  the  Administration  of  Justice 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  IMstrlct  of 
Columbia,  1966-67;  nominated  by  President 
Lvndon  B.  Johnson  November  29,  1967.  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  December  7.  1967,  and 
took  oath  of  office  January  2,  1968  under 
Presidential  Commission  of  December  11. 
1967   Residence:  Washington.  DC. 

Since  many  Members  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  Gresell  report  and  the 
participation  of  former  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  in  its  preparation.  I  include  its 
full  text  in  my  remarks  at  this  point: 
(From   the  Congressional  Record.   Aug.   7, 

19631 
The  President's   Committei:  on  Equal   Op- 
portunitt  in  the  armed  forces- — inmal 
Report,  Equality  of  Treatment  and  Op- 

PORTX'NITT   for  NeGRO  MILITART   PERSONNEL 

Stationed    Within    the    United     States, 

June  13.  1963 

(Chairman.  Gerhard  A.  Gesell) 

Department  of  Defense  News  Release, 
July  26,   1963 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S  McNamara. 
as  requested  on  June  21,  1963.  has  reported 
to  the  President  foll.-iwlng  his  review  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  I*resldent's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Opportunity  In  the  Armed 
Forces 

In  his  memorandum.  Secretary  McNamara 
states  that  he  has  Issued  a  directive  stating 
Department  of  Defen.se  jjollcy  with  respect 
to  off-base  discrimination. 

Copies  of  both  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Memorandum  to  the  President  dated  July  24, 
1963,  and  the  directive  referred  to  In  this 
memorandum  are  attached. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC.  July  24.  1963. 
Memorandum  for  the  President. 

On  June  21  you  sent  me  a  copy  of  the 
initial  report  of  yoiu-  Committee  on  Equal 
Opportunity  In  the  Armed  Forces  and  asked 
that  I  review  the  document  and  report  on 
the  recommendations  within  30  days.  This 
memorandum  responds  to  that  request. 

In  its  year  of  work  the  Committee  observed 
racial  imbalances  and  vestiges  of  racial  dis- 
crimination within  the  Armed  Fy>rce8  them- 
selves. Nevertheless,  the  Committee  fotmd 
that  in  the  main,  racial  equality  Is  a  reality 
on  military  bases  today.  The  Department 
of  Defense  will  eliminate  the  exceptions  and 
guard  the  continuing  reality. 

It  is  to  the  Department's  off-base  respon- 
sibilities that  the  Committee  has  devoted 
the  bulk  of  its  report.  In  eloquent  terms 
the  Committee  has  described  the  nature  and 
pervasiveness  of  off-base  discrimination 
against  Negro  servicemen  and  tbelr  families, 
the  dlvislTe  and  demoralizing  Impact  of  that 
discrimination,  and  the  general  absence  of 
afflrmatlve.  eflfectlve  action  to  ameliorate  or 
end  the  off-base  practices  affecting  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  our  servicemen. 

Our  military  effectiveness  Is  tmquestlon- 
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ably  reduced  as  a  result  of  civilian  racial 
discrimination  against  men  in  uniform 
The  Committee  report  has  made  this  point 
with  great  clarity.  With  equal  clarity  it 
demonstrates  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  in  the  past  only  imperfectly  recog- 
nized the  harm  flowing  from  off-base  dis- 
crimination. That  Imperfect  recognition  has 
in  turn  meant  the  lack  of  a  program  to  cor- 
rect the  conditions  giving  rise  to  the  harm. 

The  Committee  report  contained  recom- 
mendations for  such  a  program.  Consistently 
therewith  I  have  issued  a  directive  expllctly 
stating  Department  of  Defense  policy  with 
respect  to  off-base  discrimination  and  re- 
quiring; 

Preparation  of  detailed  directives,  manuals, 
and  regulations  making  clear  the  leadership 
responsibility  both  on  and  off  base  and  con- 
taining guidance  as  to  how  that  responsibil- 
ity is  to  be  discharged. 

Institution  in  each  service  of  a  system  for 
regularly  monitoring  and  measuring  prog- 
ress In  this  field. 

We  are  In  the  process  of  establishing  a 
staff  element  within  my  office  to  give  full 
time  to  such  matters. 

While  the  foregoing  is  In  accord  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee,  the  de- 
t.alls  of  the  program  necessarily  will  be  found 
in  the  manuals  and  regulations  to  be  issued 
as  a  result  of  my  directive. 

The  initial  Committee  report  contained 
many  specific  recommendations  on  recruit- 
ment, assignment,  promotion,  techniques  for 
eliminating  on-  and  off-base  discrimination, 
housing,  education,  and  recording  of  racial 
data.  Many  of  these  have  been  or  will  be  put 
Into  eff-cT.  hut  seme  require  more  study  and 
en  n  few  we  have  reservations.  These  will  be 
discussed  further  with  the  Committee. 

The  recommendations  on  sanctions  do  re- 
quire special  comment.  The  Committee  sug- 
gests using  a  form  of  the  off-llmlts  sanction 
when,  despite  the  commander's  best  efforts 
with  community  leaders,  relentless  discrim- 
ination persists  against  Negro  servicemen 
and  their  families. 

Certainly  the  damage  to  military  effective- 
ness from  off-base  discrimination  is  not  less 
than  that  caused  by  off-base  vice,  as  to 
which  the  off-limits  sanction  is  quite  custom- 
ary. While  I  would  hope  that  it  need  never 
be  put  In  effect.  I  agree  with  the  Committee 
that  a  tike  sanction  against  discrimination 
must  be  available.  It  should  be  applied,  how- 
ever, only  with  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Military  Department  con- 
cerned. 

The  Committee  also  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  closing  bases  near  communities 
where  discrimination  Is  particularly  preva- 
lent. I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  feasible  ac- 
tion at  this  time. 

In  your  letter  transmitting  the  Committee 
report  you  wrote  that  "Discriminatory  prac- 
tices are  morally  wrong  wherever  they  oc- 
cur— they  are  especially  inequatible  and  in- 
iquitous when  they  Inconvenience  and  em- 
barrass those  serving  in  the  armed  services 
and  their  families." 

Guided  by  those  words  and  the  report  of 
your  Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  military  departments 
will  take  a  leadership  role  in  combating  dis- 
crimination wherever  it  affects  the  military 
effectiveness  of  the  men  and  women  serving 
in  defense  of  this  country. 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Department  of  Defense  DrREcrrvi 
Subject:    Equal   opportunity   In  the  Armed 

Forces. 
Reference:  Department  of  Defense  Directive 
No.  512027,  "Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Manpower) ,"  June  7.  1963. 

I.    POLICT 

It  Is  the  iJoUcy  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  conduct  all  of  Its  activities  In  a 
manner  which  Is  free  from  racial  dlscrlm- 
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Inatlon,  and  which  provides  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  uniformed  members  and  all 
civilian  employees  Irrespective  of  their  color. 
Discriminatory  practices  directed  against 
Armed  Forces  members,  all  of  whom  lack  a 
civilian's  freedom  of  choice  In  where  to  live, 
to  work,  to  travel,  and  to  spend  his  off-duty 
hours,  are  harmful  to  military  effectiveness 
Therefore,  all  members  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  oppose  such  practices  on 
every  occasion,  while  fostering  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  servicemen  and  their  families,  on 
and  off  base. 

n.     RESPONSIBILImS 

A.   Office   of  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

1.  Pursuant  Co  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amend- 
ed, the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Man- 
power) Is  hereby  assigned  responsibility  and 
authority  for  promoting  equal  opportunity 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  the  performance  of  this  function  he 
shall  (a)  be  the  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  In  civil  rights  matters,  (b) 
give  direction  to  programs  that  promote 
equal  opportunity  for  military  personnel, 
(c).  provide  policy  guidance  and  review 
policies,  regulations  and  manuals  of  the 
milltafydepartanents.  and  (d)  monitor  their 
perforfrttmce  throvigh  periodic  reports  and 
visits  to  field  installations. 

2  In  carrying  out  the  functions  enumer- 
ated above,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Manpower)  Is  authorized  to  establish 
the  Office  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Civil  Rights) 

B    The  military  departments- 

1  The  military  departments  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Manpower).  Issue  appropriate  In- 
.striictlons.  manuals  and  regulations  In  con- 
nection with  the  leadership  responsibility 
for  equal  opportunity,  on  and  off  base,  and 
containing    guidance    for    Its    discharge. 

2  The  mlUtBry  departments  shall  insti- 
tute In  each  service  a  system  for  regularly 
reporting,  monitoring  and  measuring  prog- 
ress in  achieving  equal  opportunity  on  and 
off  base. 

C  Military  commanders-  Every  military 
commander  has  the  responsibility  to  oppose 
di"-crlmlnatorv  practices  affecting  his  men 
and  their  dependents  and  to  foster  equal 
opportunity  for  them,  not  only  in  areas 
under  his  Immediate  control,  but  also  in 
nearbv  oommunltles  where  they  mav  live 
or  gather  In  off-duty  hours.  Ii  discharging 
that  responsibility  a  commander  shall  not. 
except  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  his  military  department,  use  the  off- 
Umlts  sanction  In  discrimination  ca^es  aris- 
ing within  the  United  States 

ni.    IMPLEMENTATION 

Not  later  than  August  15.  1963,  the  mili- 
tary departments  shall  forward  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defen-;e 
(Manpower)  an  outline  plan  for  Implement- 
ing this  directive 

IV      EFFECTIVE    n\TY. 

This  directive  is  effective  Immediately. 
Robert  S    McNamara, 

Serretary  of  Defm^e 
Mr    Speaker    I  also   include  at    this   point 
the  report,  with  accompanying  letter,  which 
I  have  referred  to  known  as  the  Gesell  report  ; 

The  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Opportunity  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Washington.  DC  .  Jxine  13.  1963 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted  here- 
with the  Initial  report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  in  the 
Armed  Forces  covering  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee during  Its  first  year  of  existence. 
This    report    considers   problems   of    equal 
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opportunity  affecting  Negro  military  person- 
nel on  and  off  b*se  within  the  United  Statee. 
The  recommendations  emphasize  matters 
which  the  Committee  believes  should  receive 
the  Immediate  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  Committee  Is  available  to  con- 
sult as  to  any  plan  of  action  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  proposes  to  put  Into 
effect  to  meet  the  specific  matters  covered 
by  this  Initial  report. 

Discrimination  in  the  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  and  problems  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity affecting  Negfo  military  personnel 
serving  In  oversea  areas  have  been  under 
intensive  study  A  further  report  covering 
these  matters  will  be  completed  soon. 
Yours  respectfully. 

Nathaniel  S.  Colley. 

Abe  Portas. 

Gerhard  A.  Gesell, 

Chairman. 

Louis  J    Hector. 

Benjamin   Muse 

John   H    Sencstacke 

Whitney  M.  -Young.  Jr 

The   President's   Committee  on    Equal   Op- 

PORTt!NITY    IN    the    ARMED    PoRCES INITIAL 

Report.  Equality  or  Treatment  and  Op- 
portunity roR  Negro  Military  Personnel 
Stationed  Within  the  United  States, 
June    13.    1963 

I.  introduction 

This  initial  report,  covering  the  work  of 
t!ie  C.>mmlttee  since  its  appointment  In  June 
196J.  considers  certain  matters  involving 
equHllty  of  treatment  and  opportunity  for 
Negro  military  personnel  stationed  within 
the  United  States. 

The  Committee  has  been  actively  exploring 
the  two  questions  It  was  directed  13  con- 
.sider.  I.c  : 

'1  What  me.i.sures  should  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  current  policies  and 
procedures  in  the  Armed  Forces  with  regard 
to  equality  of  treatment  and  opportunity  for 
persons  In   the  Armed  Forces? 

-2.  What  measures  should  be  employed  to 
Improve  equality  of  opportunity  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  depend- 
ents 111  the  civilian  community,  particularly 
with  respect  to  housing,  education,  trans- 
p  irtation.  recreational  facilities,  community 
events,  programs,  and  activities?"  ' 

The  Committee  has  held  frequent  sessions 
of  2  to  3  days'  duration.  During  these  ses- 
sions dl.'cussions  were  held  with  installation 
and  other  commanders,  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  service-,  offi- 
cials of  interested  Federal  agencies,  and 
others  Committee  members  have  traveled 
to  a  number  of  military  bases  and  have  inter- 
viewed officers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  all 
ranks  In  addition.  Information  has  been 
gathered  through  questionnaires  and  com- 
plaints received  from  sen-icemen. 

The  Committee  has  devoted  its  efforts  to 
fcjrmiilating  general  {xiUcies  and  recom- 
mendations and  has  not  canducted  detailed 
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'  Letter  from  President  dated  June  22.  1962. 
The  principal  organizations  providing  In- 
formation and  assistance  to  the  Committee, 
apart  from  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Services,  have  been  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Opportunity  in  Housing,  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
(especially  its  component,  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration),  and  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights.  The  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  has  been  especially  helpful  In 
furnishing  factual  Information  for  study  by 
the  Committee.  Generally,  other  agencies 
have  furnished  published  Information.  None 
of  these  organizations  bear  any  responsibility 
for  the  conclusions  or  recommendations  of 
this  Committee 


hearings  and  Investigations  Into  the  merits 
of  individual  spwclflc  claims  of  discrimina- 
tion The  Committee's  inquiries  have  been 
courteously  received  with  full  coop>eratlon 

II.  THE  integration  AND  PARTICIPATION  OF  THE 
NEGKO  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Prior  to  1948,  the  Negro  had  little  or  no 
opportunity  In  the  Armed  Forces.  His  skills 
and  even  his  ability  were  a  matter  of  debate. 
He  was  officially  segregated.  If  not  excluded; 
his  duties  were  limited  and  his  ability  to 
serve  his  country  in  time  of  need  was  mini- 
mized or  ignored.  Such  official  policies  no 
longer  exist,  and.  in  the  main,  the  condi- 
tions which  accomp«nled  them  have  disap- 
peared. Negroes  have  made  military  service 
their  career  in  increasing  numbers.  They 
are  formally  integrated  and  have  served  well 
In  both  officer  and  enlisted  ranks  in  times 
of  war  and  p)eace. 

It  Is  desirable  at  the  outset  to  review  how 
this  change  occurred.  In  July  1948,  Presi- 
dent Truman,  by  Executive  Order  No.  9981, 
made  the  following  declaration  of  principle 
which  has  since  been  applied  throughout 
the  Armed  Forces 

-It  IS  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  President  that  there  shall  be  equality  of 
treatment  and  opportunity  for  all  persons  in 
the  armed  services,  without  regard  to  rare, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin  This  pol- 
icy shall  be  put  into  effect  as  rapidly  as 
p)06slble.  having  due  regard  to  the  time  re- 
quired to  effectuate  any  necessary  changes 
without  impairing  efficiency  or  morale." 

On  this  occasion.  President  Truman  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  advise  how  this  pul- 
ley could  best  be  implemented  As  a  remit 
of  the  Executive  order  and  the  work  of  tl.at 
committee,  with  continuing  emphasis  by 
succeeding  administrations  during  the  sub- 
sequent years,  the  Armed  Forces  were  grad- 
ually integra'od.  and  recognition  was  gi.en 
to  the  ability  of  Negroes  to  train  for.  and 
serve  in,  all  capantios. 

Ths  is  the  lirst  general  poliry  review  of 
questions  of  equality  of  treatment  and  c  p- 
p.'rtunity  in  the  Armed  Forces  since  tiat 
committee  completed  its  work  approximate- 
ly "  *  '  vast  changes  which  have  occurred 
since  that  time  Not  only  have  there  been 
dramatic  developments  in  the  field  of  racial 
equality,  but  under  the  stress  of  international 
events  and  technological  developments  the 
composition  and  mission  of  the  Armed  Forres 
have  substantially  changed.  While  steps  taken 
pursuant  ;o  President  Truman's  Executr.e 
order  were  essential  first  ones  in  dealing 
with  racial  problems  in  the  Armed  Forces  it 
is  wholly  appropriate  now  to  consider  what 
further  must  be  dene  to  assure  equality  of 
treatment  and  opportunity  for  all  qualified 
m'ltary  personnel  :n  the  light  of  present-day 
ccnditions. 

Any  consid-»rRtion  of  problems  pertaining 
to  equality  of  treatment  and  opportunity 
f  r  Negroes  in  the  Armed  Forces  must  eni- 
pha.'-.lze  the  -.ast  scope  and  complexity  of  'he 
Mil  tin.-  Establishment  As  of  September  tO, 
1962.  'here  were  2.674.000  m°n  in  un  :  rm 
str.tKn?d  at  home  and  abroad  Of  these,  ap- 
prox  mately  1  900.000  were  sta'ioned  In  :he 
United  S'atrs.  Within  the  f-O  States  alcne. 
there  are  1,145  mil  tary  installations  to  which 
100  or  mere  military  personnel  are  assign 'd. 
and  some  88.000  military  personnel  are  as- 
signed to  many  smaller  installations  in  •  le 
United  States  These  installations  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  50  States. 

There  are  no  quotas  or  other  forms  o( 
limitations  en  the  recruiting  of  Negroes  or 
on  their  assignment  to  career  fields  .Ml 
wrlten  policies  governing  advancement  and 
promotion  through  both  enlisted  and  cum- 
mtssioned  ranks  are  nondiscriminatory  in 
character. 

The  number  of  Negroes  in  the  Armed 
Forces  has  increased  since  President  Tru- 
man's Executive  order  was  issued  In  1948. 
Nevertheless,  while  about  11  percent  of  our 
population  is  Negro,  it  is  significant  that  only 
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8  2  percent  of  all  military  personnel  Is  Negro. 

The  following  table  graphically  demonstrates 

the    disparities    between    the    overall    Negro 

population  p>ercentage  and  the  percentages  of 

enlisted  and  officer  p)ersonnel  found  in  each 

service 

Negro  personnel  as  percent  ■  of  all  personnel 

1949-S2 
Percentage     of    Negroes    In     national 
population   11.0 

Army: 

Enlisted: 

1949    12.4 

1954    13.7 

1962    12.2 

Officers : 

1949    1.8 

1954    3.0 

1982    3.2 
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Negro  personnel  as  percent  >  of  all  personnel 

1 949-62 — Continued 
Navy: 
Enlisted : 

194B   4.7 

1964   3.6 

1062    6.1 

Officers : 

1949    0 

1954    .1 

1962   .2 

Air  Force: 
Enlisted : 

1949   6.1 

1964    8.6 

1962    9.1 

Officers : 

1949    .6 

1954    1.1 

1963   1.2 
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Negro  personnel  as  percent '  of  all  personnel 

1949-62 — Continued 
Marine  Corps : 
Enlisted : 

1949    2.1 

1964    6  6 

1962    7.7 

Officers : 

1949    0 

1954    1 

1962    2 

>To  the  nearest  I'lO  of  1  percent. 

As  these  figures  show.  Negro  p>artlclpatlon 
In  officer  ranks  is  still  very  small  for  all  the 
services.  A  breakdown  of  the  current  num- 
ber of  Negroes  and  their  relative  f)ercentage 
In  both  commissioned  and  enlisted  ranks, 
shown  In  the  following  tables,  reveals  that 
substantial  progress  must   yet   be  achieved  - 


TABLE  1 -STATISTICS  ON  NEGRO  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS' 


Rank 


Army.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 


Navy 


Number  and  percent  ot  Negro  personnel  in  each  rank 
Army  Navy  A(r  Force  Marine  Corps 

Number       Percent      Number       Percent      Number       Percent      Number       Percent 


Generals  (all  types) Admirals  (all  types) 

Colonels         -   --- ..,_,.,..     -  Captains..    .. 

Lieutenant  colonels ...i...i. Commanders 

Maiors  , Lieutenant  commanders    .. 

Captains  . Lieutenants 

1st  Lieutenants      .  Lieutenants (junpor  grade) 

Jd  Lieutenants  ..      .  Ensigns 


0 
6 
117 
424 
1,532 
650 
421 


0 
.11 
.95 
2.47 
5.21 
4.33 
2  26 


0 

0 

3 

17 
88 
57 
29 


03 
.14 
.35 
.39 
.22 


Total  officers  and  percentages. 


3  150 


3.2 


174 


.24 


1 
6 

67 
124 
615 
317 
170 

1.300 


0.29 

.14 

2.54 
60 

I  74 
1  56 
1,45 


0 

0 

0 
0 

16 
9 


17 
H 
28 


1.24 


32 


'  1962  data  for  all  services  The  Air  Force  figures  include  only  officers  assigned  to  duty  in  the  48  States  of  the  continental  United  States  All  other  figures  are  complete  and  worldwide  in  scope 

TABLE  II  -STATISTICS  ON  NEGRO  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL i 


Number  and  percent  of  Negro 

personnel  in 

each  grade 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Marine 

Corps 

Grade 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

[9(highesl) 

76 

2.97 

5.72 
7.64 
12.65 
16.28 
12.20 
11.90 
10,58 
11,15 

22 

89 

984 

2.843 

5.370 
6.771 
7.502 
5.396 
1.431 

1.30 
1.22 

2.42 
4.43 
6  23 
6.59 
5.11 
5  22 
4.77 

32 

140 
616 

2.115 
10.287 
14.321 
11.505 

6.951 
597 

0.83 

1  67 

2.51 

4  19 

9.53 

!2  47 

9  26 

10.23 

17.17 

5 

19 
142 
417 
1.490 
2.663 
3.101 
3.727 
1.787 

0.71 

E8                                      ,.., , 

E  7 ....!.. ..;...;: 

585 

3. 143 

81 
2  12 

E  6                         

10.496 

3  93 

I  b 

21.892 

8  65 

[  i                           , .  .„  .  .. . 

21.133 

9  08 

E  3 

26.  385 

8  14 

E  2             

10.836 

8  01 

E  :  (lowest).        .             

8.456 

7  55 

Total  enlisted  members  and  percentages  . 

103.003 

12.20 

30.408 

5.22 

46,564 

9.1 

13.351 

7.59 



•  1962  data  tor  all  services.  The  Air  Force  figures  are  drawn  from  certain  selected  commands,  and  represent  about  76  percent  of  all  Air  Force  enlisted  personnel   fill  other  figures  are  complete 

and  AOrldwide  in  scope. 


TTie  Armed  Forces  have  made  an  Intelli- 
gent and  far-reaching  advance  toward  com- 
plete integration,  and,  with  some  variations 
from  service  to  service,  substantial  progress 
toward  equality  of  treatment  and  opportu- 
nity. By  and  large,  military  bases  reflect  a 
clear  pattern  of  integration.  Segregation  or 
exclusion  of  Negroes  from  barracks  or  other 
onbase  housing  facilities  Is  not  allowed.  Mili- 
tary meeses  and  all  other  onbase  facilities 
are  op>en  to  all  personnel  without  regard  to 
race.  Negro  personnel  serve  with  whites  In 
almost  all  types  of  units  and  at  all  unit 
levels.  Negroes  command  white  and  Negro 
troops.  Although  the  distribution  is  quite 
uneven,  as  will  app>ear,  Negroes  have  been 
placed  in  virtually  all  of  the  numerous  Job 
specialties  and  career  fields  which  exist  In 
the  various  services. 

The  committee  feels,  however,  that  the 
urgency  of  the  remaining  problems  faced  by 
Negro  military  p>ersonnel  requires  that  this 
initial  rep>ort  be  rendered  at  this  time,  »o 
that  oarreotlve  action  may  begin  without 
delay.  The  headlines  of  recent  weeks  high- 
light this  urgency.  The  great  progreos  made 
is  not  enough.  Negro  military  p^ersonnel  and 
their  families  are  dally  suffering  humiliation 
and  degradation  In  ooinmunltle«  near  the 
bases  at  which  they  are  compelled  to  serve, 


and  a  vigorous,  new  program  of  action  is 
needed  to  relieve  the  situation.  In  addition, 
remaining  problems  of  equality  of  treatment 
and  opportunity,  both  servlcewlde  and  at 
particular  bases,  call  for  correction.  National 
policy  requires  prompt  action  to  eliminate 
all  these  conditions.  Ek^ual  opportunity  for 
the  Negro  will  exist  only  when  it  is  p)osslble 
for  him  to  enter  up>on  a  career  of  military 
service  with  assurance  that  his  acceptance 
and  his  progress  will  be  in  no  way  impteded 
by  reason  of  his  color.  Clearly,  distinctions 
based  on  race  prevent  full  utilization  of 
Negro  milltai^  p>ersonnel  and  are  IncxDnslstent 
with  the  objectives  of  our  democratic  society. 

III.      IMPROVING      THE      PARTICIPATION      OF      THE 
NEGRO    IN    THE    ARMED  FORCES 

A.  There  is  need  to  make  greater  efforts  to 
attract  qualified   Negroes 

All  ser-vlces  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
attract  and  hold  personnel.  Only  the  Army 
still  relies  to  some  extent  on  the  draft,  but  all 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  report  diffi- 
culty In  recruiting  qualified  personnel  of  all 
races.  As  the  statistics  previously  presented 
dlscloeee.  the  p>artlcjlpatlon  of  the  Negro  In 
the  Armed  Forces  Is  lees  than  the  percentage 
of  Negroes  In  our  total  population. 

Negroes   are  only  now  coming  to  realize 


that  opportunity  is  available  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Undoubtedly,  the  glaring  lack  of  op- 
portunity which  existed  not  so  many  years 
ago  and  the  limited  progress  which  Negroes 
have  as  yet  made  to  higher  ranks  have,  m 
part,  produced  this  result,  as  have  other  in- 
equalities and  ccnditions  confronting  Negro 
^military  personnel  off  base  Moreover,  con- 
tinuing educational  disadvantages  make 
many  Negroes  unavoidable  for  certain  types 
of  Job  opportunities  in  the  Armed  Forces 

The  means  by  which  Individuals  are  influ- 
enced to  enter  the  service  are.  of  course.  Im- 
portant. -While  methods  differ  ni  each  service, 
there  Is.  at  the  present  time,  little  recruiting 
directed  toward  Negroes  and  insufficient 
awareness  on  the  part  of  recruiting  officers  of 
special  matters  which  would  be  of  interest  to 
potential  Negro  piersonnel 

For  example,  of  the  illustrative  photo- 
graphs in  the  occupational  training  guide 
of  one  service,  the  only  Negro  shown  is  an 
enlisted  man.  in  kitchen  garb  in  the  steward 
field,  where  he  appears  working  with  a  uni- 
formed, white  enlisted  man  In  general.  Ne- 
groes rarely  appear  in  recruiting  literature. 
and  then  almost  never  on  the  cover  together 
with  other  p>ersonnel  or  in  the  more  app>eal- 
Ing  action  shots. 

Service    programs    to     attract    personnel 
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properly  emphasize  special  educational  back- 
grounds and  oechnlcal  training,  a  need  result- 
ing /rem  the  Increasing  complexity  of  mili- 
tary operations.  Unless  Negroes  with  such 
aptitudes  are  encouraged  to  enter  the  serv- 
ices, there  is  the  danger  that  the  Negro 
least  attractive  to  private  industry  and  other 
career  fields— men  not  always  in  a  position 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  services — will  enter  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Turning  from  the  general  problem  of  at- 
tracting Negroes  to  the  Armed  Forces  to  the 
particular  question  of  officer  selection.  It 
should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  officers  are 
obtained  by  the  services  from  several  sources 
For  Instance,  there  Is  direct  commissioning 
of  persons  with  sp>eclal  skills,  including  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  certain  others. 

In  addition,  the  services  obtain  officers 
through  the  respective  Academies,  officer  can- 
didate programs,  and.  In  significant  numbers, 
from  ROTC  programs  Negroes  are  currently 
represented  at  all  of  the  Academies— 14  at 
West  Point.  10  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  15 
at  the  Air  Farce  Academy-  »nd  the  other 
programs  and  sources  are  all  offering  Negroes 
for  officer  training  Participation  of  Negroes 
In  these  progranw  and  services  is  discussed 
below  In  the  section  of  this  report  dealing 
with  Miicatlorial  opportunities. 

Additional  Negro  officer  participation  can 
be  achieved  only  by  attracting  qualified  can- 
didates through  Improved  opportunity  for 
Negroes  in  the  military  service.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  standards  one  must  meet  to 
become  an  officer  are  necessarily  high  and 
that  the  military  Is  competing  for  skilled 
personnel  \#lth  other  employers  who  can  of- 
ten offer  greater  material  rewards  to  Negroes 
and  whites  alike. 

B  Recommendaticnf!  for  attracting  qualified 
Negroes 
In  order  to  increase  the  presently  Insuffi- 
cient flow  of  qiMllfled  Negroes  into  the  Armed 
Forces,  techniques  and  procedures  to  attract 
persons  should  be  carefully  reexamined  to 
Insure  that  they  do  not  operate  to  reduce 
the  entry  of  qualified  Negroes  Into  the  serv- 
ice. The  problems  here  do  not  appear  to  be 
ones  of  an  affirmative  discrimination  encour- 
aged by  official  service  policies.  Rather,  the 
condition  results  from  a  lack  of  adequate  at- 
tention to,  and  review  of.  several  aspects  of 
the  personnel  aelectlon  process  The  services 
should  Initiate  a  more  Informed  solicitation 
of  colleges  haying  substantial  numbers  of 
Negro  students,  develop  literature  appealing 
to  Negroes  and  make  wider  use  of  Negro 
officers  in  recruiting  assignments.  Special 
efforts  should  be  made  to  find  and  recruit 
Negroes  with  the  special  aptitudes  the  serv- 
ices now  require  and  affirmative  steps  should 
be  taken  to  Insure  that  no  recrvUtIng  per- 
sonnel, consciously  or  unconsciously,  chan- 
nel Negroes  to  particular  career  fields  disre- 
garding their  aptitudes. 

To  increase  the  pltlfullv  small  number  of 
Negro  officers,  energetic  efforts  must  be  made 
to  raise  the  number  of  Negroes  In  the  Acad- 
emies and  In  all  other  programs  which  supply 
officers  for  the  services. 

Finally,  the  services  should  continually  re- 
view all  aspects  of  personnel  selection  pro- 
cedures and  their  operation,  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  dascrimlnatlon,  especially  dis- 
crimination by  Individuals  In  poeltlons  of  re- 
sponsibility at  all  service  levels. 

C  There  is  netd  for  continuing  reappraisal 
of  assignment  patterns 
The  assignment  of  an  occupational  claasl- 
ficatlon  to  an  enlisted  man.  shortly  after  he 
enters  military  service.  Is  usually  one  of  the 
most  significant  actions  affecting  his  entire 
service  career.  It  will  have  an  obvious  bear- 
ing upon  his  training  and  duty  assignments 
and  upon  his  earnings  outlook,  as  well,  since 
the  more  technical  specialties  normally  off<«r 
greater  opportunities  for  grade  advancement 
and  related  benefits.  Initial  classification  ac- 
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tlon  normally  occurs  during  basic  training. 
The  bases  for  such  clasalAcatlon  are  the  re- 
sults of  detailed  aptitude  testing,  an  evalua- 
tion of  pertinent  training,  work  experience 
and  Interests,  and  a  p>ersonal  Interview. 
Actual  assignments  to  particular  schools  or 
specialties  are  also  influenced  by  available 
quotas  and  changes  In  skill  requirements 

There  have  been  a  number  of  complaints 
from  Negro  military  personnel  at  particular 
bases  to  the  effect  that  discrimination  exists 
as  to  duty  and  career  field  assignments. 
Since  many  factors  enter  into  assignment 
decisions,  the  merits  of  these  complalnu  are 
difficult  to  determine  without  exhaustive  In- 
quiry. Statistics  do  show  that  on  a  service- 
wide  basis,  Negroes  are  to  be  found  assigned 
to  virtually  all  occupational  areas. 

However,  there  Is  some  evidence  of  a  dis- 
proportionate grouping  of  Negro  enlisted  per- 
sonnel In  the  service  area.  For  example,  one 
out  of  every  five  Negroes  in  the  Navy  is  in 
the  food  service  career  field,  along  with  a 
substantial  number  of  Filipinos.  The  heavy 
proportion  of  Negroes  in  this  career  field  un- 
doubtedly reflects  the  policy,  now  abandoned. 
of  ;isslgning  Negroes  only  to  occupations  such 
as  food  service  and  other  support -type 
activities 

To  some  extent,  unevenness  of  assignment 
represents  the  cumulation  of  Individual  pref- 
erences. In  any  event,  the  bunching  of 
Negro  military  personnel  In  any  particular 
category,  for  whatever  reasons,  operates  as 
a  brake  upon  advancement  because  only  a 
limited  number  of  promotion  vacancies  are 
available  In  any  particular  career  specialty. 
Conversely.  Negro  participation  In  most 
technical  career  fields  is  slight,  though  rel- 
ative participation  appears  to  be  Increasing. 
Such  fields  Include,  for  example,  electronics 
and  crafts  in  the  Navy,  and  electronic  main- 
tenance In  the  Air  Force.  These  patterns 
appear  to  have  Improved  in  the  case  of  more 
recent  entrants  Into  service,  reflecting  the 
Impact  of  policies  designed  to  provide  equal 
treatment  and  opportunity  for  Negroes  In 
the  Armed  Forces  The  Improvement  has 
been  dramatic  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
although,  it  Is  evident  that  some  difference 
in  relative  occupational  distribution  persists. 
The  trend  toward  equal  occupational  dis- 
tribution has  resulted  In  an  Increasing  pro- 
portion of  Negroes  In  the  white  collar  skills 
and  In  many  of  the  more  technical  special- 
ties. 

Many  of  the  Negroes  In  the  Navv  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  are  still  grouped  In  assignments 
which  perpetuate  the  Image  of  the  Negro  as 
a  menial  or  servant  In  respect  to  the  total 
activities  of  these  services,  and  It  will  take 
some  time  before  the  more  recent  assign- 
ment trends  rectify  this  discrepancy. 

Service  policies  governing  the  assignment 
and  advancement  of  military  personnel  fl"' 
their  reflection  In  the  atmosphere  of  each 
particular  base.  Where  assignments  in  anv 
substantial  way  appear  to  reflect  the  relega- 
tion of  Negro  personnel  to  particular  activ- 
ities or  where  there  Is  an  unexplained  ab- 
sence of  Negro  officers  In  significant  duty  as- 
signments, the  posture  of  the  base  as  a  whole 
Is  unavoidably  one  of  Inequality  of  treat- 
ment and  suggests  to  Negro  personnel  that 
there  Is  a  lack  of  opportunity.  In  some  In- 
stances, of  course,  such  patterns  are  created 
unconsciously  since  the  services  generally 
assign  personnel  to  particular  bases  without 
regard  to  race.  As  a  result,  the  representa- 
tion and  aaslgnments  of  Negroes  on  a  par- 
ticular Installation  may  be  quite  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  pattern  of  the  particular  serv- 
ice as  a  whole. 

Since  the  number  of  Negro  officers  In  the 
Armed  Forces  Is  very  small,  there  are  still 
relatively  few  Negro  offlcers  at  most  Installa- 
tions, and  the  commands  and  headquarters 
are  often  overwhelmingly  white.  Several  In- 
stallation commanders  expressed  the  view 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  Negro  officers 
would  be  helpful  to  the  morale  of  the  Instal- 
lation as  a  whole. 
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D    Recommendations  for  improving  assign- 
ment patterns 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  ass!c;n. 
ment  of  an  occupational  classification  m  a 
new  enlisted  man,  the  procedures  affecing 
such  asslgmnent,  as  well  as  their  results. 
must  be  carefully  and  regularly  reviewed  to 
see  whether  they  operate  to  Insure  e<iua:ity 
of  treatment  and  opportunity  for  Negro  mili- 
tary  personnel.  While  new  Negro  personnel 
or  applicants  are  Interviewed,  they  should  be 
made  fully  aware  of  the  variety  of  oppor- 
tunltles  available  before  being  required  ro 
express  preferences  for  career  fields.  Spe .  lal 
effort  should  be  made  to  recognize  potent la: 
capacities  of  Negroes  at  the  time  of  recni;*- 
ment  and  at  other  appropriate  times,  ant  -o 
encourage  their  entering,  with  proper  v<  i- 
tional  assistance,  into  career  fields  wi.  h 
match  latent  skill. 

In  addition,  continuing  efforts  must  he 
made  to  place  Negro  personnel  in  as  m.ny 
special  and  technical  career  fields  and  p-si- 
tlons  of  troop  command  as  possible,  in  order 
to  afford  Negro  personnel  wide  training  .ind 
insure  the  fullest  utilization  of  availa-'ile 
talent.  In  this  regard,  the  disproportionate 
bunchlngs  of  Negro  personnel  In  certain  .serv- 
ice career  fields  should  be  reexamined,  these 
personnel  retaeted.  carefully  advised  ah.  ■,:! 
other  fields  for  which  they  are  trainable  'e- 
tralned  accordingly  and  reassigned. 

Although  the  Committee  does  not  :fel 
competent  to  recommend  specific  procedt:rP5 
for  assuring  the  participation  of  Negro  :v.- 
cers  at  base  and  regional  headquarte^^  .n 
all  sections  of  the  country.  It  Is  advlsaile 
to  point  out  that  Informal  efforts  to  nv..'.;- 
mlze  Negro  assignment  to  certain  bases,  li  ,'  - 
ever  well  motivated,  are  imdeslrable. 

E.  There  is  need  to  improve  procedures  rj. 
fecting  promotions 
The  slight  Negro  participation  in  higl.er 
noncommissioned  and  commissioned  rai.'K>;. 
Indicated  in  tables  I  and  II  above.  su?pf-t- 
strongly  that  Negroes,  at  least  in  the  past 
have  not  enjoyed  equality  of  treatment  and 
opportunity  in  the  Armed  Forces.  In  any 
event,  this  pattern  acts  to  deter  other 
Negroes  from  choosing  the  Armed  Forces  .is 
a  career. 

Generally,  advancement  In  the  noncn.- 
missloned  ranks  Is  based,  among  oti.cr 
things,  upon  the  recommendations  of  tdtr.- 
mandlng  offlcers,  and  involves  board  actlins 
of  various  kinds  as  well  as  certain  wmit-n 
examinations.  None  of  the  higher  noncom- 
missioned officer  ranlcs  can  be  achieved  with- 
out long  {)eriods  of  duty  in  the  service  and 
there  are  many  Negroes  who  have  not  yrt 
served  the  minimum  time  required.  Sa::;- 
f action  of  minimum  requirements  does  r.o; 
however.  Eissure  promotion  since  the  number 
of  openings  available  are  limited  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  military  organization  and 
may  be  smaller  than  the  number  of  rr.i^n 
meeting  minimum  requirements. 

Selection  for  promotion  from  among  qu.d- 
Ifled  personnel  Is  based  on  value  Judgmen;? 
formed  from  a  review  of  the  entire  experi- 
ence of  these  qualified  for  advancement. 
There  Is  at  the  present  time  no  system  within 
any  of  the  services  for  periodic  review  of  non- 
commissioned officer  promotions  in  order  to 
Investigate  and  eliminate  the  p>ossiblltty  that 
elements  of  racial  bias  may  have  been  oper.i- 
tlve  In  the  selection  or  rating  of  candidates 
at  Installation  and  other  levels  where  crucial 
decisions  affecting  a  man's  career  are  made 
Each  of  the  services  has  established  a  sys- 
tem for  selecting  offlcers  for  promotion  by 
action  of  specially  appointed  boards  of  sen- 
ior offlcers.  When  there  are  variations,  the 
systems  have  much  In  common.  All  serv- 
ices have  to  maintain  high  standards  and 
are  faced  with  very  substantial  attrition  due 
to  legislation  and  other  factors  which  limit 
the  number  of  officers  that  may  hold  a  par- 
ticular rank  at  a  given  time.  Efforts  have 
been  made  by  all  oX  the  services  to  establirh 
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fair  promotion  criteria.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  however,  it  is  inevitable  that  many 
>fflcers  fall  of  promotion.  Competition  Is 
extremely  keen  and  minor  differences  in  ex- 
perience, training  and  personality  may  be 
decisive  as  between  individual  candidates. 

One  factor  affecting  the  advancement  of 
Negro  officers  has  been  the  emphasis  given  by 
•he  services  to  specialized  educational  back- 
prounds  in  selecting  candidates  for  promo- 
tion The  more  limited  educational  oppor- 
tunities available  for  Negroes,  until  recent 
•.e.irs,  have,  therefore,  operated  to  their  dis- 
advantage in  the  promotion  selection  process. 

Seniority,  too.  plays  a  vital  part  in  the  of- 
r.i-er  promotion  system.  Indeed,  promotions 
fire  possible  only  after  minimum  prescribed 
jiHgths  of  service.  For  example,  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  It  normally  takes  approxi- 
mately 16  years  of  service  as  an  officer  to  be 
eligible  for  promotion  to  lieutenant  colonel 
in  the  Army,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps,  or 
to  the  corresponding  rank  of  commander  in 
the  Navy.  Since  the  full  participation  of  the 
Neero  in  the  Armed  Forces  Is  of  recent  ori- 
gin, there  are  relatively  few  Negroes  with 
the  requisite  seniority.  Studies  show,  for  In- 
.vtance.  that  although  3.2  percent  of  all  Army 
officers  are  Negroes,  only  I  percent  of  the 
i.fTicers  with  20  years  or  more  service  are 
Negroes.  While  this  fact  may  explain  the 
existence  of  .so  few  high  ranking  Negro  offl- 
<(rs.  it  does  not  eliminate  the  need  for  all 
personnel  concerned  with  recruitment,  as- 
.-ignment  and  promotion  to  be  ever  mindful 
(f  the  history  of  discriminatory  practices 
trom  which  this  situation  arose  and  of  the 
riesirablllty  of  closing  the  gap  as  quickly  as 
Iiosslble 

The  ability  of  competent  Negroes  to  suc- 
ceed Is  all  Important.  Nothing  will  do  more 
•o  encouraee  the  able  Negro  to  enter  military 
-ervlce  as  a  career  than  tangible  proof,  as  yet 
almost  entirely  lacking,  that  Negro  officers 
■  an  rereive  equal  recognition  and  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  with  whites.  Actual 
examples  of  Negroes  who  have  achieved  major 
:'o.«^it)ons  of  responsibility  in  the  Armed 
Forces  win  be  worth  thousands  of  words  de- 
voted to  claims  that  no  barriers  exist. 

Several  problems  have  come  to  the  Com- 
mittee's attention  concerning  significant  de- 
tails In  the  machinery  of  officer  promotions. 
The  personnel  folders  reviewed  by  promo- 
tion boards,  in  the  case  of  all  the  services, 
contain  a  photograph  of  the  officers  under 
consideration  and.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
services,  contain  forms  having  racial  desig- 
nations Thus,  the  officer's  race  is  brought 
sharply  to  the  attention  of  the  promotion 
t>5ard.  T'here  do  not  appear  to  be  adequate 
reasons  for  having  photographs  or  racial  des- 
ignations in  the  materials  reviewed  for  pro- 
motion purposes.  The  presence  of  this  Infor- 
mation raises  serious  questions  whether 
individual  members  of  a  promotion  board, 
intentionally  or  otherwise,  might  dlscrlml- 
iiate  on  the  basis  of  race. 

The  number  of  Negro  officers  who  have 
served  on  boards  concerned  with  officer  pro- 
motions is  very  small.  This  follows  from 
the  fact  that  the  members  of  such  boards 
m  all  services  are  normally  colonels  (or  the 
Navy  equivalent,  captain)  or  higher  ranking 
officers,  and.  as  table  I.  above,  indicates,  the 
number  of  Negroes  who  have  attained  these 
ranks  is  extremely  small.  In  fact,  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  no  offlcers  have  at- 
tained these  ranks.  So  long  as  promotion 
selection  is  made  primarily  by  white  officers, 
questions  as  to  the  Impartiality  of  these 
boards  vrtll  continue  to  arise. 

Offlcers  serving  on  promotion  boards  are 
selected  with  care  and  take  an  oath  demand- 
ing objectivity,  but  no  particular  effort  is 
made  to  determine  whether  an  officer  serv- 
mg  on  a  promotion  board,  because  of  his 
background  and  personal  experience,  has  a 
conscious  or  unconscious  bias.  Experience 
with  this  delicate  and  Intangible  problem 
in  commercial  organizations  suggests  that, 
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on  occasion,  bias  exists  which  can  be  dis- 
closed by  Eijeciflc  Inquiry  and  attention  to 
the  individual's  past  performance. 

F.  Recommendations  for  improving 
promotion  procedures 

In  view  of  the  numerous  complaints  of 
discrimination  in  enlisted  promotions  and 
the  slight  participation  of  Negroes  in  the 
higher  NCO  ranks,  the  services  should  ini- 
tiate, on  a  spot  check  basis,  periodic  In- 
quiries Into  the  operation  of  enlisted  promo- 
tion procedures,  particularly  to  the  higher 
NCO  ranks. 

To  minimize  the  possibility  that  conscious 
or  unconscious  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  color  may  affect  the  impartiality 
of  the  officer  promotion  system,  photographs 
and  racial  designations  in  the  folders  re- 
viewed by  promotion  boards  should  be  elimi- 
nated. Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to 
appoint  Negro  offlcers  to  serve  on  promotion 
boards,  in  normal  rotation.  Techniques  for 
assuring  that  all  promotion  board  members 
are  free  from  conscious  or  unconscious  racial 
bias  should  be  developed.  Wherever  p>08- 
slble.  officers  chosen  to  serve  on  promotion 
boards  should  be  chosen  from  those  who 
have  had  more  than  casual  experience  serv- 
ing with  Negro  offlcers  and  enlisted  person- 
nel. To  the  extent  that  similar  situations 
pertain  in  the  enlisted  promotion  system, 
like  steps  should  be  taken  there. 

A  final  comment:  No  system  is  valid  if  the 
standards  tised  to  make  decisions,  no  matter 
how  objectively  applied,  are  such  as  to  op- 
erate unfairly  against  any  group  of  persons. 
Accordingly,  the  services  should  each  period- 
ically review  their  standards  for  promotion, 
selection  and  assignment  to  make  certain 
that  latent  ability  is  always  properly  meas- 
ured and  utilized. 

IV.    ELIMINATING    REMAINING    ON-SASE 
DISCRI.MINATION 

A.   The  present   lack  of  communication   be- 
tween Negro  personnel   and  commanders 
causes  discrimination  to  fester 
Reference   has  already   been   made  to   the 
highly    successful    program    of    the    Armed 
Forces   to  bring  about  full  integration  and 
to    the    progress    made    toward    equality    of 
treatment  and  opportunity.  More  is  required. 
Many  of  the  remaining  problems  resiilt  from 
the  lack  of  communication  between  Negro 
military  personnel  and  the  command  echelon 
at  bases. 

Equality  of  treatment  and  opportunity  is 
not  the  responsibility  of  any  particular  offi- 
cial or  office  in  any  of  the  services.  Rather, 
responsibility  is  servicewide.  in  the  sense 
that  a  general  policy  has  been  defined  by 
broad  directives.  As  a  result,  no  machlwery 
exists  at  any  particular  base  by  which  a 
given  officer  is  specifically  charged  with  con- 
tinuing responsibility  In  this  area.  There 
Is  no  satisfactory  method  of  handling  com- 
plaints. Conditions  conducive  to  discrimina- 
tory practices  are  often  not  even  known  to 
commanders.  The  Negro  serviceman  may 
complain  to  his  immediate  superior  but  it  Is 
rare  that  these  complaints  reach  the  atten- 
tion of  the  base  commander  or  members  of 
his  immediate  staff.  As  problems  become 
severe,  they  may  or  may  not  receive  attention 
at  one  or  more  echelons  In  the  command  In 
sum.  there  Is  no  affirmative  and  continuing 
effort  to  monitor  race  relations  problems  on 
base. 

An  important  byproduct  of  the  Commit- 
tee's work  has  been  a  new  awareness,  on  the 
part  of  many  cf  the  commanders  of  bases 
visited,  of  the  necessity  for  greater  efforts 
to  eliminate  remaining  obstacles  to  equality 
of  treatment  and  opportunity  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  For  example,  on  visits  to  bases.  Com- 
mittee members  noted  a  number  of  discrim- 
inatory practices.  Such  practices  were  often 
remedied  forthwith  when  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  base  commander  by  Commit- 
tee members.  This  illustrates  the  value  of 
expanded    communications    between    Negro 
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military  personnel  and  base  comxn&nders. 
Means  must  be  found  to  keep  base  com- 
manders informed  of  such  conditions  as  they 
develop.  It  is  clear  to  the  Committee  that 
only  by  fixing  responsibility  and  establishing 
some  means  for  monitoring  these  matters, 
base  by  base,  can  problems  of  discrimination, 
which  win  inevitably  arise  from  time  to  time, 
be  cured  effectively  and  promptly. 

At  the  present  time,  the  absence  of  an  ef- 
fective procedure  for  dealing  with  complaints 
has  led  Negro  i>ersonnel  to  complain  to  Con- 
gressmen and  to  various  private  groups  such 
as  the  NAACP,  and  to  broadcast  letters,  some- 
times anonymous,  to  individuals  and  groups 
interested  In  racial  matters.  The  investiga- 
tion of  these  letters  through  the  traditional 
Inspector  General  or  Dep)artment  of  Defense 
channels  is  often  fruitless.  These  authori- 
ties are  not  geared  to  handle  such  problems 
and  too  much  time  elapises,  making  It  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  facts. 

There  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  Negro 
personnel  the  fear  that  they  will  be  subject 
to  criticism  and  reprisal  If  they  raise  matters 
of  this  kind  Procedures  must  be  developyed 
which  eliminate  this  fear  and  encourage 
them  to  present  their  complaints.  Merely 
stating  that  reprisals  are  forbidden  is  not 
enough. 

Some  complaints  will  allege  that  a  specific 
individual  has  suffered  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  some  kind  Such  complaints,  involv- 
ing matters  relating  to  a  single  person,  such 
as  failing  to  be  promoted,  cannot  ordinarily 
be  investigated  without  disclosing  the  iden- 
tity of  the  aggrieved  Individual.  This  Is  not 
true,  however,  where  the  complaint  dlsclcses 
a  discriminatory  condition  on  base,  such  as 
a  segregated  NCO  club  Such  conditions  can 
be  Investigated  and  eliminated  without  the 
need  for  identifying  a  particular  com- 
plainant. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that 
prompt  correction  of  what  may  appear  on  the 
surface  to  be  minor  examples  of  discrimina- 
tion will  contribute  substantially  to  morale 
Such  actions  will  also  serve  to  keep  the 
standard  of  conduct  which  national  f>oliey 
has  decreed  before  all  individuals  on  the 
base. 

B  Recommendations  ior  improving  com- 
Tiuvicaticni    with    commanders 

In  order  to  improve  the  processing  of  com- 
plaints at  the  base  level,  procedures  must 
Ije  established  which  will  encourage  Negro 
personnel  to  present  complaints  of  discrimi- 
nation while  eliminating  the  risk  that  they 
will  be  subject  to  criticism  or  reprisal  for 
!.o  doing.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  an 
officer  should  be  designated  at  each  base 
to  receive  such  complaints  Th\s  officer  must 
have  free  access  to  the  base  commander  or 
his  deputy  for  the  purpose  of  communicat- 
ing and  discussing  complaints  of  discrimina- 
tion. Commanders  at  bases  must,  of  course. 
be  held  personally  respyonsible  for  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  system  and  for  conditions  on 
the  base  Discriminatory  conditions  may  exist 
even  where  few  complaints  are  made,  and 
the  commander  should  be  held  accountable 
to  discover  and  remedy  such  conditions 

All  p>ersonnel.  officer  and  enlisted,  should  be 
free  to  contact  the  officer  designated  to  re- 
ceive complaints  at  any  time,  without  the 
consent,  knowledge,  or  approval  of  any  per- 
son in  the  chain  of  command  over  them. 
Communications  between  servicemen  and 
this  officer  should  be  privileged  and  service 
regulations  should  prohibit  the  dlt^closure  of 
such  communications  or  the  Identity  of  the 
complainant  without  the  serviceman's  con- 
sent. 

The  officer  designated  to  receive  such  com- 
plaints should  be  carefully  chosen  to  ensure 
that  he  is  sensitive  to  problems  of  discrimi- 
nation. The  confidential  nature  of  his  duties 
in  this  area  should  be  thoroughly  explained 
to  him  and  others,  nnd  he  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  detailed  manual  of  instructions. 
In  view  of  Lis  role  as  a  confidential  counselor. 
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consideration  should  be  given  to  the  designa- 
tion of  the  local  legal  eisslstance  officer  as  the 
officer  to  receive  such  complaints,  but  the 
base  commander  should  be  free  to  designate 
the  officer  best  qualified  for  such  duties,  re- 
gardless of  the  officer's  other  duties.  How- 
ever, the  officer  so  chosen  must  not  be  so 
burdened  with  other  duties  that  he  cannot 
effectively  deal  with  complaints  presented  to 
him;  he  should  be  so  situated  that  service- 
men can  contact  and  consult  him  in  privacy, 
and  he  should  be  Independent  and  free  from 
Intimidation  by  any  person  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties. 

Under  this  system,  all  base  personnel 
should  be  repeaOedly  and  periodically  advised 
of  the  identity  Of  the  complaint  officer,  and 
further  advised  of  their  right  to  present  com- 
plaints. Service  regulations  should  forbid  at- 
tempts to  discourage  the  presentation  of  such 
complaints  or  reprisals  against  complainants, 
and  all  personnel  should  be  advised  that  such 
attempts.  In  violation  of  these  regulations, 
win  subject  them  to  disciplinary  action. 

Such  day-to-day  efforts  to  discover  and 
eliminate  examples  of  discrimination  at  the 
base  level  should  be  checked  and  supple- 
mented by  periodic  Held  visits  from  person- 
nel from  the  Department  of  Defense  who  are 
skilled  and  seosltlve  in  handling  problems 
of  dlscrrminatlon  and  whose  full-time  ener- 
gtes  ar«r devoted  to  such  problems  In  this 
way,  commanders'  efforts  can  be  measured. 
In  addition,  servicemen  should  be  free.  If 
they  choose,  to  present  their  complaints  to 
such  visiting  personnel  and  to  contact  the 
Department  of  Defense  office  to  which  such 
personnel  are  assigned  If  they  so  desire. 
C  Examples  of  remaining  on-base  discrim- 
ination and  tecommendations  for  their 
elimtnation 

Members  of  the  Committee  received  com- 
plaints from  Negro  personnel  concerning 
particular  conditions  existing  at  specific 
bases  These  complaints  were  received  orally 
during  base  visits  and  by  letters  from  .serv- 
icemen. The  Committee  has  not  had  the 
time  or  the  resources  to  conduct  specific 
Investigations  into  such  complaints,  nor  did 
the  Committee  conceive  that  this  was  the 
role  assigned  to  It. 

Personal  observations  and  interviews  have, 
however,  pointed  to  discriminatory  condi- 
tions which  do  exist  at  some  bases  ''  These 
can  be  remedied  and  would  app>ear  to  be  of 
sufficient  general  consequence  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  although  conditions  such  as 
those  discussed  below  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  may  exist  nor  are  they  prevalent  on 
every  base. 

The  Committee  anticipates  that  if  a  bet- 
ter system  of  communication  for  dealing 
with  racial  problems  suggestive  of  discrim- 
ination Is  e.stabllshed  on  base,  and  specific 
matters  found  on  bases,  such  as  those  men- 
tioned below,  are  given  Intelligent  atten- 
tion, many  of  the  principal  sources  of  Irri- 
tation which  reflect  on  morale,  military  ef- 
ficiency and  opportunity  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

1.  NCO  and  Service  Clubs  Require  Careful 
Continuing  Attention 
One  of  the  principal  sources  of  difficulty 
arises  In  connection  with  the  operation  of 
on-base  service  and  NCO  clubs.  The  num- 
ber, and  program  of  these  clubs  vary  from 
base  to  baee.  Generally,  they  provide  a  place 
for    gathering,    refreehment,    entertainment 


■  Disturbing  patterns  of  civilian  employ- 
ment at  some  military  bases,  both  In  the 
Federal  civil  service  and  In  clubs,  exchange 
facilities  and  other  non-appropriated  fund 
activities,  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  during  Its  study.  Since  discrim- 
ination In  Federal  civilian  employment  Is 
under  continuing  review  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Bqual  Eanployment  Opportu- 
nity, nhese  patterna  have  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  that  body. 
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and  occasional  dances.  There  Is  sometimes 
more  than  one  NCO  or  service  club  on  a  base. 
At  some  bases,  due  to  pressures  brought  by 
white  personnel  or  other  factors,  forma  of 
segregated  service  clube  have  developed  In 
practice.  For  example,  the  majority  of  Negro 
servicemen  may  gravitate  to  one  club  and 
white  servicemen  to  another.  Commanding 
officers  have  permitted  this  condition  to  be 
impoeed  by  the  wishes  of  a  minority  of  white 
personnel  and  have  not  taken  sufficient  af- 
firmative steps  to  encourage  utilization  of  all 
clubs  by  all  personnel' who  desire  to  do  so. 

At  some  service  clube,  it  Is  customary  for 
the  command,  through  profeeslonal  or  vol- 
unteer hostesses,  to  arrange  for  girls  to  come 
to  the  base  for  a  dance  or  other  entertain- 
ment. Although  such  service  clubs  are  used 
by  whites  and  Negroes  alike,  there  are  In- 
stances when  too  few  or  no  Negro  gflrls  are 
brought  to  the  base,  thus  creating  unneces- 
sary tensions.  There  la  also  e\^dence  that  on 
occasion  civilian  hostesses  have  Imported 
onto  the  base  from  the  civilian  community 
attitudes  which  are  Inconsistent  with  De- 
partment of  Defense  policy.  One  of  the  most 
successful  service  clubs  Is  that  at  an  Army 
base  In  the  South,  operated  by  a  very  able 
Negro  hostess,  which  attracts  local  volunteer 
workers  and  servicemen  of  both  races 

These  problems  are  not  necessary  and 
should  be  eliminated  without  delay.  To  do 
this,  commanders  should  take  affirmative 
action  to  Insure  that  there  Is  no  de  facto 
segregation  or  discrimination  at  any  of  these 
club  facilities.  In  addition.  Negro  girls  shoiUd 
be  secured  for  dances,  and  greater  care 
should  be  taken  In  the  selection  and  training 
of  hostesses  and  other  civilian  personnel  op- 
erating service  clubs. 

2.   Military   Police   Asslgnmente  Require 
Review 

Another  area  of  fairly  common  complaint 
involves  the  use  of  military  police  of  all  serv- 
ices on  base,  at  the  t>ase  gate,  and  on  p)atrols 
.sent  from  the  base  Into  nearby  communi- 
ties. At  some  bases  Negro  military  police 
have  not  been  used  at  the  base  gate  because 
of  possible  oblectlon  by  members  of  the 
white  civilian  community.  At  others,  there 
are  Instances  In  which  wholly  Negro  patrols 
are  sent  Into  Negro  areas,  but  not  Into  white 
areas,  while  Integrated  patrols  are  not  used 
for  off-base  assignments.  These  problems  are 
particularly  sensitive  ones  because  of  the 
status  and  authority  of  the  military  police. 

To  the  extent  numerically  possible,  regu- 
lar military  police  patrols  should  be  assigned 
on  a  racially  Integrated  basis,  and  there 
should  be  no  distinctions  based  on  race  In 
any  type  of  military  police  asslRument.  Suf- 
ficient numbers  of  Negro  personnel  should 
be  Included  in  military  police  units  to  per- 
mit such  ivsslgnment  policies  to  be  effectu- 
ated. National  and  defense  policy  on  inte- 
gration should  be  clearly  spelled  out  to  per- 
sonnel undergoing  military  police  training 
and  to  those  who  train  and  supervise  mili- 
tary police. 

3.  Base-Sponsored  Activities  Must  Adhere  to 
National  Policy 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  serv- 
ices have  prohibited  the  use  of  their  names, 
facilities,  activities  or  sponsorship  by  any 
employee  recreational  organization  practic- 
ing racial  discrimination.  However,  policies 
have  not  been  established  concerning  the 
participation  of  bands,  sports  teams,  choirs, 
and  the  like.  In  activities  off  base.  For  ex- 
ample, no  directive  specifically  prohibits  the 
removal  of  Negro  members  from  bands,  choirs, 
marching  units,  or  other  military  groups 
representing  the  base  at  off-base  functions, 
where  such  removal  is  sought  or  suggested  by 
community  representatives. 

Many  base  commanders  on  their  own  Ini- 
tiative have  refused  to  permit  groupw  from 
a  base  to  participate  outside  the  base  In 
events  where  elimination  or  segregation  of 
Negro  personnel   would  be  required  because 
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of  civilian  attitudes  This  has  been  a  very 
healthy  and  desirable  action  To  remove 
Negro  members  from  bands  and  choruses  as 
has  been  done  on  occasion,  or  from  any  other 
service  creates  an  Indefensible  form  of  dis- 
crimination within  the  services 

Base  commanders  themselves  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  attend  gatherings  of 
local  groups,  as  speakers  or  In  other  semi- 
official capacities  A  number  of  these  groups 
both  practice  segregation  and  support  local 
segregation  policies  Such  attendance  may 
serve  a  legitimate  and  useful  function  in 
furthering  objectives  of  the  services 

Where  commanders  limit  their  community 
activities  to  civic  groups  that  exclude  Ne- 
groes and  favor  segregation — as  Is  often  the 
case — they  fall  In  their  mission  Tlie  com- 
mander must  not  appear,  by  his  .speeches  to 
sxich  groups  and  his  acceptance  of  awards 
from  them,  to  condone  conditions  which  are 
offensive  to  his  men  and  Injurious  to  the 
efficiency  of  his  command 

To  assure  that  these  off- base  functions  do 
not  undermine  the  atmosphere  of  equality 
developed  on  the  base,  all  military  com- 
manders should  be  instructed  to  follow  the 
lead  of  those  who  have  refused  to  permit 
their  personnel  to  participate  In  base- 
controlled  activities  outside  the  base  where 
elimination  or  segregation  of  Negro  person- 
nel Is  sought.  While  commanders'  discretion 
must  guide  their  own  attendance  policies 
they  should  be  sensitive  to  avoid  attendlne 
any  function  if  such  attendance  might  seem 
an  endorsement  of  discriminatory  civilian 
attitudes. 

4     FYeedom    of    Association    and    Expression 
Must  Be  Preserved 

Another  example  of  the  influence  which 
off-base  civilian  attitudes  have  on  base  is 
reflected  in  the  efforts  of  some  commanders 
to  discourage  Interracial  association  by  mili- 
tary personnel  off  base  and  to  urge  compli- 
ance with  all  forms  of  local  segregation 
requirements.  In  some  cases.  It  has  been 
officially  suggested.  In  effect,  that  friends 
segregate  themselves  off  base  In  order  to 
avoid  local  objections.  In  one  case.  It  w.is 
reported  that  military  fxillce  at  the  base  gate 
systematically  warned  personnel  that  white 
and  Negro  personnel  leaving  the  base  To- 
gether In  private  automobiles  should  not 
enter  town  together.  In  other  cases,  personnel 
have  been  advised  to  comply  with  local  seg- 
regation policies  without  any  protest,  and 
have  even  been  told  that  expressions  of  their 
views  concerning  such  local  policies  may 
result   In   disciplinary   action   against   them 

These  actions  by  some  commanders 
restraining  freedom  of  association  and  ex- 
pression, are  misguided  and  should  be 
terminated. 

5  Segregation  In  Transportation  and  School- 
buses  Must  Be  Eliminated 

A  number  of  bases  utilize  local  transporta- 
tion facilities  which  run  with  some  frequency 
between  the  base  and  the  local  community 
Some  of  these  local  operators  practice  segre- 
gation. In  a  number  of  Instances,  buses  while 
required  to  Integrate  during  the  period  the 
bus  Is  on  base  property,  enforce  a  segre- 
gated pattern  of  seating  Immediately  upon 
leaving  the  Installation.  Conversely,  troops 
traveling  to  the  base  In  segregated  patterns 
may  change  seating  only  upon  arrival  at  the 
base.  In  other  Instances,  taxis  which  refuse 
Negroes  transportation  are  permitted  to  serve 
the  Installation.  Thus,  servicemen  are  car- 
ried to  and  from  the  base  In  a  segregated 
pattern  wholly  Inconsistent  with  the  exist- 
ing pattern  of  Integration  on  base. 

There  are  few  schools  on  military  bases  for 
dep)endents  living  on  base.  None  of  these 
schools  serve  all  such  dependents.  As  a  con- 
sequence, dependents  living  on  base  are  sent 
to  local  public  and  sometimes,  private 
school  systems.  Where  these  public  school 
systems  are  segregated,  different  transporta- 
tion   services    are    sometimes    provided    for 
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negro  and  white  students.  As  a  consequence,      communltl^     neighboring     mUltary     bases      forms  ^^/^.^XTolThe^^me^SS'^^ound 

r  ?ar  whirihrdVen^rrr  an^dTeplrt      S^  IsTound  lnZ^n,T,tL  th^u^-      -  -na.^,r  foTS  ^^=?'e"x?minatlon  o, 
I'Z    a    base    dally     The    white    and    Negro      out   the  United   States^   some   communi-      J^"  ^^^«°^  certain  communities,  the  Com- 

BhB^r!^^^:.zT^.  -:^tFSsH^^HS  ^.^^z^^^^"^ 

rharply  exhlblts^fs^nconsl8tent  with   other  <^^^- l^^'^^'^'^^ ^°^^^^}^    °e^^^^^  ^n    of    their    domestic    installations    .nd 

condmons  on  base  and  Is  often  the  only  ex-  em    «=o'«"^"'^^f  '^^^^J^^^unHy    t^    com-  activities  Illustrate  the  typical  Pattern  with 

ample  of  on-base  segregation.  By  appearing  tlal  ,y^'«"°"£  JJl"™     stX    PoLs   of   dis-  which  the  Committee  Is  ^<?"«'-";l„7„l'f„^"  ; 

^n  in  this  fashion  - -PPort^a  se,  e^^^^^^^^^  --3.   -^<>  /^-^   ^n  S  northern  com-  -wing  table  co-alnlng  thls^inf  rma.on  is 

r'^i^dlnl^^oDort   t^rblsVfVly   unconstl-      munltles.   Discrimination   in   housing   is   al-      '^^X^^J'^^^^/IL.ine   Corps   Indicate    that 
-X!^WBB:^d^=^.      St:^tL?u^"L^^th?D!kor  har^frn^-d      fh^irVsonne,  confront  similar  patter. 
'^rd\^en=trrgreemer  s^uld^Te  T.Bt.  ,„.-seaRE0AT,ON  or  PUBt.C  .^.me^i^^^um.s  .OlACe.T -fO  .^L.UP^  ^^^^^  _ 

for  servicemen.   If  such   agreements   cannot  such  segreg^^^d  taal"^  segregated  ^^segreg3te^UcO,t,es__ 

be   promptly   obtained,    the   services    should                jypes  of  segregated T— ^'  li^y  Army  N..y 

pr.vlde    other    forms    of    transportation    to  pibHc lacility                                    A""*                ^'"^  *              1 

terminate  this  Indignity. '      ^  ,.  25 

Tr,  n/idition  the  services  should  make  every  .,                 543  178.  I'M  M.5TO  ^»                     „ 

Jon^i^'T.eTj::  school    authorities   cus-  ^^l^l^^J^^^^^^^::-                  g                  238  .S7.B93  UO.OOO  f                     J| 

continue  segregation  of  all  school  buses  trav-      .,^^^,^,3               ......„„                  «                  ^^^  j^g^g,  ^^^.m  9                     *» 

[mmedtte^provlslon's    should    be    rn^e    for  B^ches^^^.^.^^.....---^-..,--..-  ,9,  ,0,    0.  ^oxm  > 

transporting    these   children   In   military   ve-  libraries  -  '"  «  «1.091  2i.m  2  » 

hides    or    under    contractual    arrangements  Public  transportation ^.  252  205.618  'ij,'!^^  -,,  29 

with   other   carriers.   This   will    entail   some  Hotelv-noteis ^8  163  127.602  >0.m  ^ 

difficulty  and  expense,  but  the  clear  national  ^""^"^"^ ~~ 

nolicv    of    on-base    integration    requires    it. "-  TT ,,,,,,, ,,,,o,,s  a-.d  activities  wh.le  the  Navy  survey  covered  550  Each  mstallation  and 

^Sver.  such  action  will  dally  carry  to  the  ^^;JHe  Ar.y  survey  toMhis, able cov. 

civlUan  community  a  demonstration  of  the  activity  surveyeo  ^      ,         ^h    srhool    conditions    do    of 

services'   conviction   that   all  such  discrlml-  ^^^^^^,,^  segregation  and  discrimina-      the    schools.    ll\^^^°;^,'ZX^^f.  are 

ti.alon  must  disappear  ,_^^   adversely   affect,  service    morale  °^"[f  ,e,    ,part    contrarv  to  their  wishes. 

V  ELIMINATING  THE  SERIOUS  OFF-BASE  DiscRiM-  ^   ^^         ^^^^^   ^^  scrvlceman   IS.   like   all      ^usuallv    the    Negro    officer   or    serviceman 

iKATioN  BY  civii-iAN  coMMCNiTiES  AFFECT-  personnel,    subject    to    orders.    On  "friends  m  the  community  where  he 

iNO   THE   MORALE   OF   NEGRO   MILITARY    PER-  ^^^^   ^^^H  ^   ^^  ^^^^   ^^   transferred   to   ahv      has^.tw  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^jj^  ^  ^^^ 

soNNEL  AND  DEPENDENTS                                         ^^^^^    ,^^^^   dislocation   of   his  affairs   Is   one  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^  closed  outside  the 
A     Civihan    communtties    near    base    often      ^^  ^^^  disadvantages  of  military  service.  The  ^_^^   cection    of    town     Drugstores,    restau- 
-rgregate  and  discriminate  against  Negro     ^.^^   allowed  Is  limited   and  orders  are  im-  ^_^^^^    ^^^    j^^^.^    ^^^.    refuse    ta    serve    him 
milttorv  personne;                                                   mutable.                                                                  ,  Bowling  allevs.  golf  courses,  theaters,  hotels 
The    hundreds    of    military    installations         ^j^^,^    ^    Negro    officer    or    serviceman    is  ^^^^^  ggj-tions  cf  department   stores  may  ex- 
wuhln  the  United  States  cannot  exist  in  Iso-      transferred  to  a  base  where  the  neighboring  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  Transportation  may  be  segregated 
latlon  from  surrounding  civilian  communi-      ^.^j^munitv    practices    substantia!    lorms    ot  crh^rches  mav  deny  him  admission  Through- 
t'es    The  reasons  are  obvious   and   need   be      segregation    and    discrimination,    he    imme-  ^^^^   ^^.^  period   of  service   at  the  pai^<^"'^ 
only  briefly  covered.                                                 dlatelv  faces  ven,-  special  and  difficult  prob-  ^^^  ^^  j^  ^^  ^^^^^.  ^.^^g  get  apart  and  denied 
\iilitarv  family   housing  on   base  is,  gen-      ^^^^  "Assuming,   as   is   oft«n   the   case,   tn-at  ^j^^  general  freedom  of  the  community  avaii- 
erally  speaking,  assigned  to  eligible  personnel      ^^    ^^^^    jj^.^    ^ff   base,    he    must    lock    f.r   a  ^^^le  t)  his  white  counterpart, 
on    the   basis   of   seniority.   Such   housing   is      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^   apartment;    he   must   then   ar-  M^nv  of  these  Negro  military  personnel  are 
not  sufficient,   in   most   instances,   to   house      ^^         ^^^  ^j^g  schooling  of  his  children;   he  ^^^^  educated,  especially  skilled  and  accus- 
more  than  about  one-half  the  eligible  mar-     ^^^^  ^^^  transportation  between  home  and  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  communities  relatively  free 
ned  personnel.  At  many  bases  there  Is  rela-      ^^^^    ^^  gj^^^t.   he  must  obtain   for  hlmseli  ^^^^   discrimination    All   of  them   have  en- 
t  velv    little    on-base    housing.    Therefore,    it      ^^^   ^^^  familv   food,  shelter,   and  recreation  ^^^^  ^^^  relative  freedom  from  distinctions 
IS  quite  usual  for  many  of  the  married  per-      ^^   ^^^^^^    ^^   j^,j,,    ig    necessarily   a    new    and  J^ -^_^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^lor  which  prevails 
sonnel   to  live   off  base.   Statistics   from   the      ^j^^iendly     community.     In     making     this  ^^  n^uitarv  bases.  To  all  Negroes  these  corn- 
Department  of   Defense  Indicate   that  there      ^^^ansltion   he  gets  Uale  help  from  the  base  ^^^j^^,  conditions  are  a  constant  affront  and 
„re  within  the  United  States  approximately      ^^   ^^^  community.   He  must   cope  with   the  ^   constant    reminder   that   the   society   they 
405.000  families  residing  in  various  types  oi            ^lems  as  he  finds  them,  '.n  short  notice.  ^^^  prepared  to  defend  is  a  society  that  dep- 
<,tT-base  community  housing,  in  communities      ^  Discrimination   in  housing   confronts  him  ^ecates   their   right   to  full   participation    as 
near  the  service  members'  places  of  duty.           inmiedlatelv  in  most  sections  of  the  country  ^j^j^ens.  This  should  not  be. 

AS  far  as  schools  are  concerned  the  over-  p^^^.^^^  housing  in  many  parts  of  town  is  Le^^grs  from  Negro  military  personnel 
whelming  majority  of  schooi-age  dependents  available.  Many  real  estate  agents  will  ■  ^^^^  conditions  into  sharp  focus. 
nf  military  personnel  use  the  local  public  ^^^^^  nothing  to  do  with  him.  He  is  forced  ^^^^^^k  ^,^^^^  members  of  the  Committee 
school  system,  whether  they  live  on  or  on  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,^^^  ^^^^  ^^pe  of  housing  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^eir  surrounding  corn- 
base.  .„  occupied  bv  Negroes  Here  in  many  cases  are  ^^^^^1^5  ^ave  served  to  give  them  special 
A  familv  residing  on  or  off  base  utilizes  ^^^^^^^^.^^  -^-ell  below  acceptable  standards.  j^^jg  interviews  with  Negro  military 
many  of  the  normal  community  facilities  for  ^  ^j^^  ^ji^ty,  dilapidated— in  all  respects  ^^^j^pl  reflect  their  gravity  and  the  need 
shopping  and  recreation.  While  the  services      ^^"^g.  j^able    Often  Negro  housing  areas  are  ^      romptacOon. 

have  attempted  in  some  degree  to  provide  ^^^^^^  ^^om  the  base.  Almost  always  the  c^j^nlalnts  which  the  Committee  has  re- 
recreational  opportunities  on  baisc— ana  ^  j^  segregated  housing  is  below  the  »^  ^^  interviews  and  some  written, 
there  are.  among  other  things,  service  clubs  available  for  white  military  per-  cei^  ^  ^^^  j^  families,  the  pres- 
s^tmmlng  pools  and  ^^^^^^/^  f°""/  "^  .onnel.  Frequently  little  or  no  housing  is  ^^^^^^^  ^"^  .^^n^^nlty  discrimination  pra^■e  too 
some  of  the  larger  bases-the  limited  and  ^^  ^t  a  premium.  After  sures  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
institutional  character  of  these  arrange-  avaiia  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ,y  Stlons  L  Negro  families  coming  from 
ments  does  not  satisfy  the  needs  of  tne  mill-  one  ^^  ^^  ^^  expensive  Negro  motel  ( if  he  can  ^-^^  j^^  eountrv  which  are  relatively 
t.«y  personnel.  Apart  from  ^^«.  ^.\"//'  °^  find  one)  he  takes  whatever  turns  up.  tolerant  of  color  differences  find  themselves 
.sire  of  military  personnel  to  exist  free  from  j^  ^^e  his  next  concern.  Here  again  J°^^^";  situation  which  is  both  new  and 
command  supervision,  m.ny  families  reside  ?[^'^'"  segregation  often  exist.  Although  ^.^f'^^^^in  "  por  them,  the  clock  has  turned 
sufficiently  far  from  the  base  to  make  on-  ^f'^!^^;  \^/Zlitorm  of  his  country,- his  ^"^fk  morl' than  a  generation.  To  protect 
base  facilities  of  limited  utility^  declared  dependents  may  be  forced  into  segregated  children  and  to  maintain  some  degree 
Although  the  .SyPi-en^  court  has  declared  P  ^^  ^^^  communities  near  bases  ^f  ^"^^  "^;'  ^^^^  ^.^^n  home,  and  the  hus- 
that  laws  requiring  segregaUon  cf  punnc  srhools  are  well  below  staJidards.  over-  01  aigniiy  yi  service  obllga- 
school  or  other  public  faciliUes  are  uncon-  ^^^ff.^f  ^tam  Trom  the  base  and  other-  band  is  left  ^^^  °^y^  ^/^J,  attempt 
stitutlonal.  the  Committee's  studies  have  ^-J'^f^'^^.Te.^ whatever  the  quality  of  tlons  alone.  Other  families 
disclosed  that  a  very  substantial  number  01      wise    ui  >^ 
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to  venture  Into  these  conditions  In  the  first 
place.  Under  either  of  these  circumstances 
the  Negro  serviceman  becomes  consumed 
with  the  frustration  of  separation  and  the 
desire  for  transfer.  And  whether  his  family 
Is  with  him  or  not,  the  indignities  suffered 
m  the  community  place  a  load  upon  his  serv- 
ice career  affecting  both  his  Interest  and  his 
performance. 

The  Impact  of  community  discrimination 
Is  not  solely  upon  thoee  who  have  families 
Such  dlscrlml  nation  creates  another  de- 
moralizing condldon  affecting  all  military 
personnel.  On  bwe  many  of  the  artificial 
barriers  caused  by  race  disappear  as  Negrc 
and  white  personnel  work,  eat,  and  sleep  to- 
gether. Friendships  develop  between  NeRro 
and  white  officers  and  servicemen.  Normally 
these  relationships  would  carry  over  Into  mo- 
ments of  liberty  and  recreation.  But  many 
communities  do  not  tolerate  relations  be- 
tween Negroes  and  whites.  Leaving  the  base, 
they  may  not  be  able  to  ride  the  bu.s  into 
town  together,  attend  a  movie,  go  bowling, 
get  a  coke  at  a  drugstore  or  a  beer  at  a  bar 
or.  Indeed,  even  stroll  through  a  public  park 
This  sharp  taboo  which  the  civil. an  c<.m- 
munlty  seeks  to  Impose  Is  particularly  in- 
tolerable and  Its  effects  unusually  severe  In 
view  of  the  easy,  normal  relationships  which 
devolop  an-  base  under  existing  military 
policy.  The- contrast  makes  the  discrimina- 
tion more  biting  and  affront  more  serious 
Conditions  such  as  these  cause  deep  resent- 
ment among  Negro  and  many  white  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Isolatlpn  caused  by  this  type  of  bla- 
tant discrimination  is  felt  keenly  by  the  in- 
creasingly large  group  of  Negro  personnel 
whose  education  and  training  make  the  fa- 
cilities available  in  the  Negro  areas  of  manv 
communities  unacceptable.  There  are  man" 
Negroes  In  the  Armed  forces  who  simplv  will 
not  patronize  the  usual  places  of  public  rec- 
reation and  accommodations  available  to  Ne- 
groes In  typical  segregated  communities. 
Judged  by  standards  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  at  home,  these  places  seem 
both  shabbv  and  disreputable  They  will  not 
accept  them  merely  becau.se  no  alternative  Is 
available  Their  efforts  to  find  forms  of  rec- 
reation and  pursue  cultural  interests  conso- 
nant with  their  background  go  unrewarded 
because  of  the  barriers  placed  In  their  way 
by  community  attitudes 

It  Is  not  surprising,  but  most  discourag- 
ing, to  have  to  report  that  there  are  bases 
where  Necm  personnel  confront  such  Intol- 
erable co'iditlcns  off  base  that  almost  any 
device  will  be  employed  to  effect  a  change  in 
duty  assiiinment  Applications  for  tran.-ifer  • 
infractions  of  riil^s  and  a  general  contempt 
for  the  "system"  are  apt  to  appear  The 
effect  on  service  morale  and  efficiency  Is 
apparent  The  Committee's  inquiries.  "  in- 
clucling  iirervlews  with  many  base  com- 
manders, made  It  c!ear  that  the  accompUsh- 
mon*  ot  the  military  in'ss'-m  nf  a  base  ccn- 
fron'ed  with  such  conditions  is  measurably 
impaired  There  was  ijeneral  agreement 
amoni;  base  commanders  that  the  morale  of 
both  white  and  Negro  troops  suffers  in  the 
presence  of  such  indignities  and  Inequities. 
A  practical  program  for  dealing  with  off-base 
discrimination  against  Negro  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents  Is  urgently 
required 

C.  Base  commandern  lack  adequate  instruc- 
tions and  generally  ignore  off -base  dis- 
crimination 

Tiie  focal  point  of  any  practical  approach 
to   this    most   pressing   problem    is   the   base 
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commander.'  He  represents  the  military  in 
the  are*.  It  Is  his  duty  to  be  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  those  under  his  command  He 
is  In  a  better  position  than  higher  echelons 
to  Identify  the  particular  discrimination 
forms  prevalent  In  the  community  neighbor- 
ing his  base.  On  hU  shoulders  should  fall 
the  primary  responsibility  for  solving 
local  problems. 

The  record  of  base  commanders  in  dealing 
with  such  problems  has  not  been  impressive. 
Their  failure  In  this  regard  stems  from  a 
number  of  causes 

While  the  failure  can  be  explained  by  the 
absence  of  specific  directives  requiring  af- 
firmative programs.  In  part  It  stems  from  the 
attitudes  and  training  which  most  base  com- 
manders bring  to  their  Jobs.  As  a  group,  they 
do  not  believe  that  problems  of  segregation 
and  racial  discrimination  in  the  local  com- 
munity should  be  their  concern.  Base  com- 
manders express  this  view  in  various  ways 
That  the  authority  of  the  base  commander 
ends  at  the  gate,  that  It  Is  not  his  Job  to  re- 
arrange Vhe  social  order,  that  It  Is  not  part 
of  the  military  mission  to  change  commu- 
nity attitudes,  that  any  pressure  would  be 
misunderstood  and  merely  stir  up  trouble, 
that  questions  of  this  kind  should  be  left 
to  the  courts,  that  military  personnel  are 
traditionally  nonpolltlcal  and  should  not  in- 
volve themselves  In  controversial  questions. 

The  failure  stems  also  from  the  nature  of 
assignments  to  the  Job  of  base  commander. 
Such  assignments  are  for  a  limited  tour  of 
duty,  often  between  2  and  3  years.  Rarely 
does  a  man  serve  as  a  base  commander  more 
than  once.  The  base  commander  naturally 
looks  upon  his  Job  as  an  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise military  command  on  a  substantial 
scale,  thus  providing  Important  experience 
as  he  moves  up  the  promotion  ladder.  Quite 
naturally  he  conceives  of  his  Job  as  over- 
whelmingly military  in  character,  his  mis- 
sion being  to  develop  the  units  and  troops 
under  his  command  to  peak  efiftclency.  While 
he  has  a  multitude  of  duties,  many  of  these 
may  be  delegated  or  subordinated  to  the  pri- 
ority which  he  feels  must  be  given  the 
strictly  military  aspects  of  his  Job.  the  as- 
pects most  familiar  to  him.  His  course  of 
training  as  an  officer  has  not  been  such  as 
to  bring  him  into  contact  with  literature 
and  experience  In  the  field  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity. He  operates  without  the  guidance  of 
I>ersons  experienced  with  such  problems. 

The  typical  base  commander  understands 
that  he  Is  expected  to  complete  his  limited 
tour  of  duty  without  disturbance.  The  prob- 
lems with  which  he  might  become  concerned 
in  attempting  to  Improve  treatment  of  his 
troops  off  base  are  emotionally  surcharged 
and  controversial,  as  well  as  difficult  to  solve. 
He  will  not  venture  into  this  area  without 
specific  instructions. 

The  attitudes  and  background  of  the  base 
commander  Influence  the  manner  In  which 
he  utilizes  the  fairly  well-established  pro- 
cedures by  which  commanders  discuss  cer- 
tain types  of  problems  with  the  neighboring 
civilian  community.  The  various  services' 
Instructions  concerning  community  rela- 
tions suggest  working  through  some  sort  of 
committee  or  council.  The  civilian  members 
of  such  a  group  are  often  designated  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  Rotary  Club,  or  other 
civic  group,  or  by  officials  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments, and  rarely  are  Negroes  repre- 
sented. The  base  Is  represented  by  the  base 
commander  and  certain  officers  designated 
by  him. 
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'In  ordfT  to  maintain  ma.ximum  utiliza- 
tion of  manpower,  the  Services  generally 
deny  transfers  to  Negro  servicemen  when 
such  transfers  are  requested  upon  the  sole 
ground  that  they  and  their  families  are 
suffering  racial  dlscrliaination  in  the  com- 
munities where  their  places  of  duty  are  lo- 
cated. Exceptions  may  be  made  for  particu- 
larly severe  cases. 


^  At  some  bases,  there  are  commanders 
senior  to  the  person  designated  as  the  base 
comma.ider.  Where  this  Is  true,  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  senior  commander  are  naturally 
given  great  weight  by  the  base  commander 
In  such  situations,  the  considerations  dls- 
cu.ssed  in  the  context  of  the  base  command- 
er's functions  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
role  of  this  senior  commander  located  at  the 
base. 


The  principal  function  of  the  committee 
is  to  develop  a  smooth-working  relationship 
on  certain  matters  of  obviously  common  con- 
cern, such  as  relations  with  local  police  au- 
thorities. Base  commanders  are  Instructed 
by  directives,  quite  properly,  to  recognize 
the  public-relations  aspects  of  their  Jobs,,  to 
encourage  ptarades  and  troop  participation  in 
civic  affairs,  and  generally  to  project  before 
the  conununity  a  favorable  Image  of  the  base 
and  the  service  It  has  not  been  the  prac- 
tice for  these  community  relations  commit- 
tees to  concern  themselves  with  iraclal  mat- 
ters. Indeed,  in  moet  conrununltles  where 
there  Is  a  substantial  Negro  population  and 
serious  forms  of  discrimination  exist,  the 
leaders  of  the  Negro  community  are  not  rep- 
resented on  the  committee*,  nor  are  whites 
who  are  mindful  of  these  problems.  Tho 
conimander.  moreover,  selects  no  Negro  per- 
sonnel to  represent  the  base.  As  a  result,  the 
base  commander  has  little  or  no  contact  with 
local  discrimination  problems. 

The  pattern  which  the  Committee  has  ob- 
served is  clearly  one  of  inaction  by  base  com- 
manders In  the  face  of  serious  discrimina- 
tion affecting  the  morale  and  military  effi- 
ciency of  members  of  their  commands.  But 
while  the  base  conunander  represents  his 
service  and  the  Department  of  Defense  lo- 
cally, it  would  be  unfair  to  ascribe  to  hini 
sole  responsibility  for  the  p>ollcy  of  inaction. 
If  he  has  failed  to  pursue  an  active  program, 
it  is  largely  because  no  higher  command  has 
directed  him  to  do  so.  provided  him  with 
giiidanoe  in  developing  a  program,  or  assured 
him  that  he  would  be  given  support  If  his 
affirmative  actions  should  Incur  the  disfavor 
of  the  community. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Department  of  Defense. 
In  recognition  of  the  off-base  problem,  has 
made  some  limited  moves  In  the  direction  of 
Improving  conditions.  Military  police,  for  ex- 
ample, are  not  permitted  to  be  employed 
on  behalf  of  local  authorities  to  suppwrt  en- 
forcement of  racial  segregation  or  other 
forms  of  discrimination  Where  civilian  au- 
thorities Initiate  legal  action  against  military 
p)er9onnel  arising  out  of  the  enforcement  of 
segregation  or  discrimination  policies,  lim- 
ited legal  assistance  may  be  provided  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  to  assure  that  such  f>er9onnel 
are  afforded  due  process  of  law. 

In  the  field  of  housing,  a  recent  Secretary 
of  Defense  memorandum  now  provides  that 
private  housing  leased  by  the  services  for 
assignment  to  military  personnel  may  be 
obtained  only  where  the  lessor  agrees  that 
the  services  may  assign  it  without  discrimi- 
nation. In  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
segregated  schools,  the  services  are  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  a  program  designed  to  desegre- 
gfate  schooling  in  certain  communities  by 
constructing  on-base  schools  and  withdraw- 
ing payments  made  to  local  schools  for  edu- 
cating dep>endent£  living  on  base. 

These  are,  of  course,  policies  for  dealing 
with  rather  well-defined,  spjeclflc  problems. 
It  is  also  Important  to  consider  direct  in- 
structions to  bases  giving  general  policies  for 
attacking  problems  of  dlBcrlmlnation.  The 
existing  Instructions  are  found  in  the  so- 
called  011p>atrlc  memorandum,  issued  to  all 
branches  of  the  service  by  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  June  19,  1961,  and  re- 
issued thereafter  by  each  of  tlie  services, 
which  reads  In  part,  as  follows; 

"1.  The  p)ollcy  of  equal  treatment  for  all 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed  or  color  is  firmly  estab- 
lished within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"2.  Therefore,  in  those  areas  where  un- 
segregated  facilities  are  not  readily  available 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  adjacent 
or  surrounding  communities,  it  is  the  p>ollcy 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  provide 
such  facilities  on  military  installations  to 
the  extent  p>0£8lble.  In  addition,  local  com- 
manders are  expected  to  make  every  effort 
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to  obtain  such  faclllUes  off  base  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  through  command- 
community  relations  commltteae." 

The  p>olicy  announced  by  the  second  p>ara- 
graph  of  this  memorandum  has  not  been 
carried  out.  While  copies  of  this  memoran- 
dum were  distributed  widely  In  the  servloee, 
there  was  no  well-develop>ed  plan  for  carry- 
ing out  the  program  outlined  In  these  gen- 
eral terms,  and  the  words  "to  the  extent 
possible"  vitiated  Its  effectiveness.  Except 
In  the  Navy,  the  policy  has  not  been  In- 
corporated In  any  of  the  relatively  perma- 
nent types  of  directives  which  are  referred 
to  by  those  in  the  field  for  guidance  in  de- 
veloping base  policies.  Equally  serious,  no 
service  has  issued  detailed  regulations  or 
manuals  implementing  the  piolicy,  nor  has 
any  systematic  effort  been  made  to  deter- 
mine what,  if  anything,  base  commanders 
were  doing  to  carry  out  its  letter  or  spirit. 
Indeed,  the  great  majority  of  base  command- 
ers interviewed  were  unaware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  pxjllcy.  These  procedures  are 
fairly  typical  of  the  way  In  which  most  other 
pKJlicles  In  this  area  have  been  handled. 

Apart  from  the  GUpatrlc  memorandum,  no 
directive  or  policy  of  any  service  specifically 
assigns  to  base  commanders  the  responsibility 
for  attempting  to  eliminate  problems  of 
dscrlmlnatlon  In  surrounding  communi- 
ties, where  such  problems  affect  the  morale 
and  military  efficiency  of  members  of  their 
commands  The  service  literature  dealing 
with  community  relations  has  not  In  the 
past  discussed  the  problem;  apparently  no 
higher  command  has  censured  base  com- 
manders for  policies  of  Inaction;  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  identify  and  commend  com- 
manders who  have  made  efforts  to  solve 
such  problems;  no  one  has  suggested  to  base 
commanders  that  their  achievements  in 
dealing  with  such  problems  will  be  con- 
sidered in  rating  their  performance  of  duty 
and  in  promotion  selection.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  base  commander, 
without  instruction,  experience  or  technical 
support,  keeps  his  emphasis  solidly  on  the 
military  aspect  of  his  mission.  While  some 
commanders  assert  that  they  have  quietly 
urged  desegregation  "behind  the  scenes" 
:tnd  in  the  course  of  social  contacts,  few.  If 
;uiy,  have  regularly  and  systematically 
.sought  to  solve  problems  of  discrimination. 

Despite  the  general  climate  of  inaction, 
the  Committee  has  seen  some  evidence  of 
occasional  efforts  by  Individual  base  com- 
manders to  deal  with  off-base  discrimina- 
tion problems,  efforts  which  have  met  with 
some  success.  One  commander  encouraged 
enactment  of  an  equal  acconunodations 
law;  another  has  attempted  to  desegregate 
multiple  housing  units;  others  have  placed 
considerable  emphasis  on  breaking  color 
lines  In  sports  contests  in  which  the  base  is 
involved.  Occasionally,  local  auditoriums 
have  been  thrown  op>en  to  all  servicemen  in 
the  face  of  an  established  pattern  of  exclu- 
sion and  segregation.  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  opten  up  cultural  events  In  communities 
to  Negro  personnel  or  to  permit  attendance 
at  sports  events,  with  nonsegregated  seat- 
ing. While,  in  many  Instances,  In  communi- 
ties where  segregation  is  practiced,  seg- 
regated military  p>olice  patrols  are  used — 
an  undesirable  practice — there  has  been 
s.jine  effort  to  use  mixed  military  police 
patrols  in  white  and  Negro  areas.  Some  com- 
manders have  been  able  to  arrange  desegre- 
gated transportation  between  the  base  and 
the  nearby  community,  contrary  to  local 
Iiractlce.  At  least  one  commander  started  a 
program  of  meetings  and  discussions  with 
local  Negro  civil  rights  leaders. 

The  examples  given  above  are  the  rare  ex- 
ception, rather  than  the  rule,  but  they  offer 
an  indication  of  the  advances  which  a  posl- 
tae  effort  can  achieve. 
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D.  Recommendations  for  an  urgently  needed 
program 

1.  The  Defense  Deptartment  and  the  Services 
Must   Redefine  Reeponslbllltles,   Establish 
Goals  and  Provide  Detailed  Instructions 
While  any  worthwhile  efforts  to  eliminate 

off-base  discrimination  must  center  on  the 
functions  of  the  base  conmiander,  a  redefini- 
tion of  responsibilities  at  all  levels  of  com- 
mand In  this  field  Is  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary. It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  part  of  the  mission  of 
the  chain  of  command  from  the  secretaries 
of  the  services  to  the  local  base  commander, 
not  only  to  remove  discrimination  within 
the  Armed  Forces,  but  also  to  make  every 
effort  to  eliminate  discriminatory  practices 
as  they  affect  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
aiid  their  dependents  within  the  neighbor- 
ing civilian  communities. 

As  a  part  of  this  process  of  redefinition, 
a  different  concept  of  the  base  commanders 
functions  In  the  racial  field  must  be 
evolved.  Interviews  with  base  commanders 
have  led  the  Committee  to  conclude  that 
commanders  desire  more  explicit  Instructions 
and  clarification  of  their  responsibilities  in 
this  regard.  These  commanders,  concerned 
with  morale  factors,  increasingly  feel  the 
need  to  act.  Before  they  act,  they  need  to 
have  their  reeponslbllitles  defined  They 
need  more  explicit  orders  and  more  detailed 
directives.  These  should  be  provided. 

2.  Commanders'  Performance  Must  Be  Rated, 

Monitored  and  Supported 
Redefinition  is.  however,  not  enough. 
There  is  need  for  a  continuing  program  m 
this  area,  a  program  which  must  be  imagi- 
native and  persistent  in  order  to  achieve  th^ 
desired  equality  of  treatment  and  opportu- 
nity It  must  be  made  clear  to  base  com- 
manders and  others  concerned  with  these 
problems  that  they  will  be  measured  in 
terms  of  their  performance.  A  regular  sys- 
tem of  monitoring  and  reporting  on  progress 
siiould  be  instituted.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  officers  showing  Initiative  and 
achievement  In  tills  area  will  enhance  their 
performance  ratings  and  obtain  favorable 
con.'-ideration  for  promotion  and  career  ad- 
vancement. It  Is  especially  important  that 
such  officers  be  assured  that  they  will  not 
run  the  risk  of  official  disfavor  for  their  el- 
forts  and  that  they  will  receive  the  support 
of  .^^  echelons  of  command  if  their  programs 
are  attacked  by  local  interests. 

In  implementing  the  program  to  eliminate 
oiT-base  discrimination  against  military  per- 
sonnel, considerable  care  should  be  taken  to 
insure  that  the  policies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  disseminated  to  lower  eche- 
lons by  the  services  in  relatively  permanent 
media  of  the  type  maintained  for  continuing 
reference  by  those  responsible  for  operating 
military  bases. 

But  It  Is  not  sufficient  merely  to  state  In 
directives,  of  whatever  type,  the  substance 
of  the  foregoing  policy.  There  has  been  a 
great  failure  of  communications  to  bases  of 
the  attitudes  and  policies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  concerning  discrimination.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  emphasize  and  reem- 
pliaslze  that  progress  Is  required,  and  that  a 
constant  showing  of  serious.  Intense  effort  is 
the  minimum  performance  accepted.  While 
this  attitude  must  be  instilled  In  base  com- 
manders, It  must  also  be  part  of  the  com- 
mand philosophy  of  the  many  superior  com- 
manders who  assign  base  commanders  to 
duty,  assess  their  performance,  and  neces- 
sarily Influence  their  attitudes. 

3.  Command  Training  Programs  and  Manuals 
Should  Treat  All  Aspects  of  Discrimination 
Problems  and  Solutions 

StUl  other  steps  should  be  taken  to  Insure 
that  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  problems  of 
offbase  discrimination  replaces  the  prevalent 
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notion  that  matters  outside  the  gate  are  of 
no  concern  to  the  base  commander.  The 
history  of  Negro  participation  In  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  problems  which  he  confronts 
in  the  services  must  be  emphasized  and  made 
a  definite  part  of  the  curriculum  at  all  levels 
of  officer  and  command  training.  The  serv- 
ices must  Insure  that  men  reaching  the  pwet- 
tlon  of  base  commander  are  familiar  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  history  of  the  Negroes'  struggle  to 
achieve  equality  of  treatment  and  oppor- 
tunity. In  addition.  It  would  be  beneficial 
for  base  commanders  to  attend  regional  and 
Interregional  seminars  or  conferences  where 
discussions  of  techniques  and  results  are 
featured.  Base  commanders  and  higher 
commands  should  be  made  aware  of  other 
Federal  agencies  which  work  with  problems 
of  discrimination  and  directed  to  cooperate 
with  such  agencies  and  to  seek  their  tech- 
nical assistance  and  advice. 

Base  commanders  should  also  be  provided 
a    carefully    prepared    manual,    which    will 
guide    their    activities    In    this    as    yet    un- 
familiar area  and  fill  some  of  the  gaps  In 
their  experience  and  training. 
4.  Base  Commanders  Must  Establish  Blraclal 
Community  Committees  and  by  This  and 
Other  Means  Lead  Efforts  To  Red  u re  Dis- 
crimination 

An  active  program  for  eliminating  off-b;ise 
discrimination  demands  the  creation  of  a 
wholly  different  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  commander  and  the  local  com- 
munity in  which  discrimination  is  practiced. 
Solving  such  problems  should  be  the  means 
at  his  dlspKJsal  in  seeking  solutions  One  of 
the  means  base  commanders  should  use  to 
solve  problems  of  discrimination  is  a  com- 
mittee of  base  and  community  repre.senia- 
tlves.  But  satisf8u:tory  results  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  relying  on  the  tyr>es  of  cammlttees 
which  have  heretofore  existed  Gener.^lly. 
these  committees  have  represented  a  part  of 
the  white  community,  taut  not  t!ie  commu- 
nity as  a  whole. 

In  the  future  the  installation  commander 
should  be  required  to  appoint  such  a  com- 
mittee in  order  to  bring  together  leaders  of 
both  the  white  and  Negro  communities  He 
is  In  the  best  position  to  do  this  Care 
should  be  taken  to  include  Individuals  ex- 
perienced and  concerned  with  problems  of 
racial  equality,  as  a  recent  Navy  instruction 
has  noted,  and  to  insure  that  the  Negro 
members  are  those  who  are  not.  by  virtue 
of  their  Job  or  fwsition,  sutxservient  to  white 
Interests.  Both  white  and  Negro  military 
personnel  should  participate. 

The  committees  should  function  as  work- 
ing commiftees.  identifying  problem  areas 
in  the  community  and  working  toward  their 
solution  with  the  guidance  and  help  of 
committee  members  and  with  technical  as- 
sistance from  experts  when  appropriate  It 
vrtll  be  necessary  to  eetabllsh  sp)eclflc  objec- 
tives and  a  timetable  against  which  results 
can  be  measured.  Problems  of  housing  will 
prevail  everywhere,  but  exclusion  of  Negro 
military  personnel  from  theaters  may  be  the 
most  pressing  problem  in  one  community, 
while  exclusion  from  restaurants  Is  the  prin- 
cipal aggravation  in  another.  Various  types 
of  recreational  facilities  may  have  special 
local  significance  because  of  their  proximity 
to  the  base,  the  lack  of  adequate  on-base 
fricilities  or  other  considerations.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  move  from  objective  to  objec- 
tive and  these  objectives  will  differ  from 
community  to  community. 

Each  community  has  Its  own  special  tra- 
ditions and  history,  in  some,  attitudes  are 
more  entrenched  than  in  otl.ers  It  is  sig- 
nificant, however,  that  base  commanders  who 
have  genuinely  undertaken  to  accomplish 
progress  in  this  area  have  met  some  degree 
of  success,  even  In  communities  where  feel- 
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Ings  are  strong  Similarly,  the  progress  of 
the  national  U30  program  to  eliminate  seg- 
regation in  all  Its  local  facilities,  discussed 
later  in  this  report,  shows  that  serious  effort 
can  produce  results. 

It  is  Important  to  emphasize  that  the  base 
commander's  coBcern  should  be  that  of  cor- 
recting forms  of  discrimination  which  inter- 
fere with  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  mem- 
bers of  his  command.  The  pattern  the  com- 
munity choose  to  follow  as  to  Its  own  civil- 
ians cannot  be  accepted  as  the  pattern  which 
must  be  imposed  upon  men  In  uniform  or 
their  dependents,  when  that  pattern  Is  det- 
rimental to  military  morale  and  efllclency. 
The  significant  tradition  of  non-involvement 
by  military  authorities  in  local  political  mat- 
ters will  be  unimpaired  if  base  commanders 
limit  their  concern  to  problems  affecting  the 
morale  and  efficiency  of  members  of  their 
commands. 

It  Is  the  Committee's  Judgment  that  many 
communities  are  awaiting  leadership  and  di- 
rection. Proprietors  of  local  establishments 
and  others  who  must  live  and  work  In  the 
community  may  understandably  hesitate  to 
urge  a  change  in  existing  customs.  However, 
the  enormous  growth  of  relatively  permanent 
military  Installations,  scattered  throughout 
the  country  and  economically  Important  to 
the  cominunitlas  which  surround  them,  en- 
ables Ice's,!  commsmders  to  supply  some  of 
the  necessary  lesidershlp.  The  base  com- 
mander not  only  enjoys  an  Independence 
which  permits  him  to  do  so;  he  can  also  point 
to  the  successful  program  of  equality  of 
treatment  and  opportunity  which  exists  on 
his  base  and  to  the  economic  dependence  of 
the  community  upon  the  base.  The  base 
commander  should  emphasize  his  concern  for 
morale  and  the  policy  of  the  services  con- 
cerning off-base  discrimination  In  confer- 
ences with  Individuals,  in  his  wcxrk  with  the 
local  committee,  smd  In  public  expressions  of 
his  views.  Such  an  approach,  stressing  troop 
morale  and  efficiency,  should  lead  patriotic 
citizens  to  Join  together,  where  their  busi- 
ness interests  are  common,  to  find  an  appro- 
priate solution. 
5.   Where   Efforts  of  Base   Commanders   Are 

Unsuccessful  Sanctions  Are  Available  and 

Should  Be  Employed 

It  is  Important  to  consider  what  further 
steps  may  be  necessary  where  efforts  to 
achieve  progress  by  persuasion  and  discussion 
are  unsuccessfifl. 

Litigation,  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  open  some  types  of 
public  establishments  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  ajid  their  dependents  is  one 
possible  avenue  for  achieving  Integration. 
But  even  in  thoee  cases  in  which  such  litiga- 
tion offers  some  hope  of  eventual  success,  it 
is  piecemeal  and  time  consuming  at  best. 

A  more  satlsfbctory  approach  must  be  de- 
veloped. Segregation  and  other  forms  of  dis- 
crimination m  facilities  In  a  given  locality, 
detrimental  to  the  morale  of  Negro  personnel 
at  a  neighboring  military  base,  must  cease. 
The  commandea-  should,  of  course,  attempt 
by  means  available  to  him — community  com- 
mittees, persu;«slon,  emphasis  of  the  base's 
Importance  to  the  local  economy — to  elim- 
inate such  practices.  In  situations  in  which 
these  efforts  are  unsuccessful,  the  commander 
should  develop  a  plan  under  which  military 
personnel  of  all  races  would  be  permitted  to 
patronize  only  those  facilities  which  receive 
his  express  approval.  One  of  the  requirements 
for  such  approval  should  be  a  guarantee  from 
the  pro.Drietor  that  the  establishment  will  be 
open  to  all  serTlcemen  and  their  dependents 
without  regard  to  race  or  color,  and  that  all 
patrons  will  receive  equal  treatment.  Qualify- 
ing establishments  might  be  issued  a  display 
placard  or  decal. 

-Approval  bt  an  establishment  Is  not.  of 
course,  the  final  step.  There  must  be  pro- 
cedures for  deaJlng  with  complaints  that  ap- 
proved   establlBhments    have    not    fulfilled 
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their  guarant«M.  and  for  withdrawing  ap- 
proval If  such  complaints  are  substantiated. 
Should  all  other  efforta  fall,  the  service* 
must  consider  a  curtailment  or  termination 
of  activities  at  certain  military  installations 
near  communities  where  discrimination  is 
particularly  prevalent  While  compelling  mil- 
itary considerations  must  prevail,  it  is  often 
possible  to  conduct  certain  activities  at  any 
one  of  a  number  of  locations.  Where  this  is 
true,  alternative  communities'  attitudes  and 
practices  should  be  carefully  weighed.  Such 
relocation  of  activities  t«  particularly  impor- 
tant at  bases  that  play  an  Important  role  In 
the  training  of  new  recruits  or  officers  or  in 
the  orientation  of  representatives  of  foreign 
governments.  The  objective  here  should  be 
preservation  of  morale,  not  the  punishment 
of  local  communities  which  have  a  tradition 
of  segregation. 

In  this  context,  one  further  comment  Is 
appropriate.  The  Armed  Forces  have,  in  the 
past,  unfortunately  not  given  attention  to 
the  important  morale  factors  presented  in 
off-basfe  communities  at  the  time  that  new 
installations  are  opened  or  changes  made 
m  the  deployment  of  forces  as  between  bases. 
Where  tactical  considerations  make  a 
variety  of  sites  eligible  for  consideration,  the 
military  decision  should,  among  other  things, 
strenuously  emphasize  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining from  the  communities  involved  ex- 
plicit guarantees  against  the  continuation  or 
establishment  of  patterns  of  discrimination 
against  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
their  dependents.  At  these  moments  of  de- 
cision the  economic  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity will  serve  as  a  potent  influence  to- 
ward assuring  the  conditions  necessary  to 
maintain  morale  and  efficiency. 
6.  Official  Charged  With  Responsibility  for 
Equality  of  Treatment  and  Opportimlty 
On  and  Off  Base  Should  Be  Appointed  In 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Services 
It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  com- 
mittee to  detail  the  administrative  steps 
which  are  obviously  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  type  of  program  that  has  been  outlined. 
Some  general  recommendations  in  this  regard 
are.  however,  indicated. 

It  win  be  necessary  to  establish  offices  In 
each  service  to  monitor  developments  and  to 
provide  assistance.  Trained  individuals  must 
be  In  frequent  contact  with  the  bases  In- 
volved. Overall  policies  must  be  guided  by 
an  official  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
whose  full-time  responsibility  Is  the  program 
for  assuring  equality  of  opportunity  and 
treatment  for  servicemen.  This  official  should 
have  a  full-time,  blraclal  staff  skilled  in  deal- 
ing with  deprivations  of  equality,  and  should. 
In  addition  have  access  to  consultants  who 
h.ive  broad  experience  In  dealing  with  racial 
discrimination.  Procedures  must  be  devised 
to  bring  the  base  commander  into  close 
working  relationship  with  other  Federal 
bodies  concerned  with  problems  in  this  area, 
and  with  local  groups  working  to  eliminate 
forms  of  discrimination.  All  of  the  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  made 
available  to  him  and  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Intelligent  solution  of  specific  problems. 

VL    ETFORTS    Of    THE    USO    TO    ELIMINATE 
SEGREGATION     AND    DISCRIMINATION 

It  Is  appropriate  at  this  Juncture  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  some  recent  developments 
affecting  the  United  Services  Organization, 
commonly  known  .as  the  USO.  The  USO. 
which  operates  some  130  clubs  In  the  United 
States,  Is  a  voluntary  civilian  agency  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Armed 
Forces  It  does  so  by  providing  recreational 
and  entertainment  facilities  and  programs  for 
.servicemen  In  various  communities.  Operat- 
ing on  a  nonprofit  basis.  It  collects  its  funds 
largely  through  private  donations  in  a  num- 
ber of  communities  throughout  the  United 
States.  No  Federal  funds  support  the  program 
within  the  United  States.  Quite  naturally, 
the   USO   has    a   close  working   relationship 
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with  the  Department  of  Defense,  which  Is 
represented  on  Its  board  of  governors. 

In  January  1963.  the  USO  board  of  gov- 
ernors determined  to  Implement  more  ag- 
gressively a  policy,  long  established  by  the 
USO.  designed  to  assure  operation  of  all  Its 
facilities  without  distinctions  based  on  race, 
color  or  national  origin.  The  USO  is  now 
In  the  process  of  adjusting  its  program  and 
devising  methods  to  make  maximum  service 
possible  on  a  nonsegregated  basis  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  has  determined 
that  It  win  not  sponsor,  operate  or  finance 
anything  other  than  integrated  USO  facilities 
In  any  community  after  1963. 

This  new  policy  Involves  various  adjust- 
ments at  clubs  In  20  conununltles  located 
chiefly  in  Florida.  Georgia,  Texas,  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia.  Since  January  a  num- 
ber of  clubs  have  integrated  and  established 
new  programs.  The  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  commanders  at  the  Installations  af- 
fected have  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the 
USO  in  carrying  out  Its  program.  As  a  re- 
sult of  those  measures.  It  Is  exp»ected  that 
all  local  USO  clubs  will  be  operating  on  an 
Integrated  basis  by  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
Committee  has  been  In  close  touch  with  the 
USO  throughout  this  program  and  comments 
its  efforts,  which  It  will  continue  to  observe 
In  the  forthcoming  months. 

VII.  THE  UNAVAILJVBILITY  OF  SUITABLE  HOUSING 
fOR  .VECRO  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  AND  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS   FOR    IMPROV£:MENT 

Representatives  of  the  serviecs  are  unani- 
mous In  characterizing  undesirable  family 
housing  conditions  as  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem affecting  the  morale  of  military  families 
of  all  races.  Some  measure  est  the  gravity 
of  this  problem  is  suggested  by  a  complete 
1962  Department  of  Defense  survey  which 
shows  that  of  the  487,408  military  families 
not  living  on  military  installations.  181,635 
live  In  quarters  which  are  below  service 
standards  in  some  fashion.'"  Bad  as  the 
situation  is  for  all  personnel.  It  is  much  w^orse 
for  Negroes  who  face  discrimination  In  hous- 
ing throughout  the  United  States  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Department  of  Defense  Is  not 
at  present  acting  with  vigor  or  sensitivity 
in  this  area. 

The  full  scope  of  housing  problems  en- 
countered by  Negro  personnel  off  base  can- 
not be  determined  from  available  figures. 
These  figures  are  based  on  an  annual  ques- 
tionnaire on  family  housing  which  does  not 
include  questions  Identifying  the  race  of 
the  family  or  the  nature  of  the  neighborhood 
in  which  the  family  lives.  Neither  does  the 
questionnaire  Inquire  Into  dlfiBcultles  stem- 
ming from  discriminatory  off-base  housing 
practices  Modification  of  this  questionnaire 
to  develop  such  Information  Is  essential  If 
Negro  housing  problems,  as  an  Important 
element  of  overall  housing  problems,  are  to 
be  adequately  assessed.  In  planning  Govern- 
ment owned  or  controlled  housing,  the  In- 
formation developed  from  the  modified  ques- 
tionnaire should  be  fully  utilized  to  Insure 
that  estimates  of  the  availability  of  housing 
In  the  community  and  standards  for  deter- 
mining the  adequacy  of  such  housing  gave 
appropriate  weight  to  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practices. 


"Of  these  181,635  families,  74.250  families 
live  in  housing  which  is  substandard  because 
of  the  condition  of  the  dwelling  or  inade- 
quate size  for  the  family  unit.  An  additional 
27.284  families  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
base  which  Is  considered  execesslve  by  De- 
partment of  Defense  standards,  and  80.101 
live  hi  housing  whose  cost  exceeds  the  al- 
lowance for  quarters  paid  the  serviceman. 
The  first  figure  given  does  not  Include  23,859 
families  who  desire  to  live  near  the  duty 
station  01  the  service  member,  but  cannot 
because  of  the  unavailability  of  adequate 
housing. 
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If  this  Is  done,  construction  of  additional 
Oovernment-owned  or  controlled  housing 
units  at  Installations  where  housing  prob- 
lems are  severe  can  be  properly  planned  to 
help  alleviate  the  problem  of  discrimination 
in  housing.  Any  new  units  should,  of  course. 
be  occupied  on  an  Integrated  basis  as  other 
military  housing  is  now  occupied. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  provide  a  fair 
opportunity  for  all  servicemen  eligible  for 
on-base  housing  to  obtain  such  quarters,  It 
may  be  desirable  In  some  Instances  to  assign 
on-base  housing  by  allotlng  blocks  of  hous- 
ing to  certain  specific  enlisted  grades,  as  Is 
now  done  occasionally. 

That  little  has  been  done  at  the  base 
level  to  Increase  the  amount  of  housing 
available  to  Negro  personnel  reflects  the 
absence  of  any  helpful  policies  or  guidance 
from  the  services  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense dealing  with  this  problem.  While  dis- 
crimination in  housing  Is  not  susceptible 
of  easy  solution,  there  are  a  number  of  steps 
which,  if  utilized,  can  bring  Improvement 
m  the  off-base  housing  situation. 

Some  of  these  steps  will  be  informal  In 
nature.  For  example,  base  housing  officials 
and  base  commanders  should  stimulate  in- 
terest among  private  builders  In  developing 
multiple  units  available  without  regard  to 
race.  Equally  important  are  concerted  ef- 
forts to  develop  and  maintain  lists  of  pri- 
vate housing  available  without  regard  to 
race,  by  means  of  a  canvass  of  units  avail- 
able in  the  community.  Such  lists,  kept 
current  and  open  to  all  personnel,  would 
help  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  and  wasted 
effort  which  results  when  each  Negro  service- 
man seeking  housing  has  to  rely  on  his  own 
investigation  and  efforts. 

Other  steps  of  a  more  formal  nature 
should  also  be  vigorously  pursued.  The 
leased  housing  program  currently  available 
to  the  Services  has.  in  the  past,  been  gen- 
erally limited  to  providing  housing  for  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  Jobs  whose  tactical 
significance  required  them  to  live  near  their 
place  of  duty.  Such  housing  can  now  be  ob- 
tained for  personnel  not  holding  tactical 
positions.  Under  this  program,  privately 
owned  units  are  rented  by  the  service  and 
assigned  as  public  quarters  to  military  per- 
sonnel, who  then  forfeit  their  quarters  al- 
lowance. The  advantage  of  such  a  program 
Include  both  utilization  of  the  private 
housing  market  and  speed  and  flexibility  In 
adapting  to  changing  conditions.  This  pro- 
gram should  be  expanded  and  applied  more 
vigorously  in  tactical  and  in  nontactlcal 
situations,  where  necessary,  to  minimize  the 
effects  of  discriminatory  housing  practices. 
While  current  directives  require  that  the 
lessor  consent  to  nondiscriminatory  assign- 
ment, it  will  naturally  be  necessary  for  the 
services  to  insure  that  the  housing  to  which 
Negroes  are  assigned  Is  not  In  substandard 
neighborhoods. 

Section  810  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
has  recently  provided  for  PHA  Insurance  of 
multiple-family  housing  to  be  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  military  need.  However,  the 
number  of  units  currently  authorized  Is  far 
too  small  to  have  any  significant  effect  on 
Negro  housing  problems.  Tlils  program,  too. 
should  be  enlarged  and  made  more  flexible. 
Here,  again,  the  agencies  of  government  re- 
sfjonslble  for  approving  construction  of  this 
so-called  "810"  housing  should  weigh,  with 
other  considerations,  the  incidence  of  dis- 
crimination in  housing  near  bases. 

New  housing,  to  be  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  will  be  subject 
to  the  mandatory  nondiscrimination  provi- 
sions of  the  recent  Executive  order  on  equal 
opportunity  In  housing.  The  ser\'lces  should 
Insure  that  lists  of  such  housing  are  made 
easily  available  to  all  personnel  at  the  base 
level.  Any  discrimination  In  this  housing 
should  be  promptly  reported  by  the  base  to 
the  PH.^.  the  Department  of  Justice  and  thp 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity In  Housing  for  proper  action. 
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As  an  essential  part  of  a  meaningful  pro- 
gram, base  commanders  will  have  to  utilize 
their  good  offices  and  those  of  other  Involved 
Federal  Agencies,  as  directed  In  the  Execu- 
tive order,  at  every  opportunity.  In  order  to 
promote  the  abandonment  of  discriminatory 
practices  In  housing. 

Some  States  and  local  communities  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  certan  tj'i>es  of 
housing.  For  example,  at  least  17  States, 
including  California,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  have  laws  to  this  effect. 
Information  on  such  requirements,  including 
the  agency  of  the  State  charged  with  their 
enforcement,  should  be  made  accessible  to 
base  commanders  and  housing  officers,  who 
should  be  responsible  for  utilizing  proce- 
dures available  through  such  agencies  for 
eliminating  discrimination  in  housing. 

The  Inexperience  of  base  housing  officers 
in  attacking  discrimination  problems  makes 
it  necessary  that  rather  detailed  regulations 
and  manuals  be  prepared,  outlining  the  steps 
to  be  taken  and  the  avenues  to  be  explored. 
In  discussing  recommendations  for  a  vigor- 
ous program,  the  Committee  remarked  on 
the  need  to  Impress  upton  responsible  officials 
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that  serious,  continued  effort  In  dealing  with 
equal  opportunity  matters  Is  required  Those 
remarks  apply  with  equal  force  here 

VIII.  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  NEGRO 
MILITARy  PERSONNEL  AND  DEPENDENTS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR    IMPROVEMENT 

Many  military  personnel  are  stationed  at 
locations  where  segregation  is  practiced  in 
the  schools  of  the  nearby  community.  This 
condition  is  not  only  unlawful  under  the 
Constitution  but  It  operates  against  the  mili- 
tary program  of  equal  treatment  and  op- 
portunity and  is  inconsistent  with  the 
patterns  of  Integration  which  exist  on  base 
Traditionally,  the  military  has  not  provided 
on-base  schooling  In  any  substantial  degree 
Where  such  schooling  is  provided,  it  is.  of 
course.  Integrated  and  is  speclflcally  for  de- 
pendents of  personnel  living  on  base.  Thus, 
the  great  bulk  of  school-age  dependents  of 
military  personnel,  whether  living  on  base 
or  off  base,  attend  local  public  schools 

The  extent  to  which  segregated  public 
schooling  exists  in  communities  neighboring 
military  Installations  is  suggested  by  the 
following  statistics. 


TABLE  IV.-SEGREGATED  PUBLIC  SCHOOLING  SERVING  CHILDREN  OF  SERVICE  PERSONNEL 


Numbef  ol  installations  of  activities  (with  iOO  or  more  assigned 
military  personnel)  in  areas  where  public  schools  are  segregated  . 

Number  of  military  personnel  assigned  to  such  installations  and 
activities 

Percentage  of  all  service  installations  ol  this  size  la  such  segregated 
school  areas 


Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  roice 

48 

143 

4 

53 

178,109 

58. 500 

47.956 

159.691 

20 

25 

'       5 

18 

There  are  probably  about  200,000  to  210.000 
school-age  dependents,  including  perhaps  be- 
tween 15,000  to  20,000  Negro  children,  of  the 
military  personnel  assigned  to  those  bases 
referred  to  in  table  IV  above.  Usually  the 
majority  of  school-age  dependent  children 
attend  off-base  schools.  Negro  military  per- 
sonnel expressed  deep  resentment  about 
school  segregation  to  the  Committee  during 
Its  \'lslts.  One  letter  reported  that  a  service- 
man had  decided  to  send  his  wife  and  child 
home,  leaving  the  serviceman  alone  at  a  base 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  away,  to  avoid 
segregated  schcxallng.  Undoubtedly,  others 
have  done  likewise. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already  begun 
steps  to  ease  the  problems.  Where  children 
living  on  base  attend  off-base  locally  oper- 
ated schools,  such  schools  In  some  cases  re- 
ceive Federal  financial  assistance.  The  de- 
termination of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  that  segregated  schools 
do  not  provide  suitable  education  for  mili- 
tary dependents  living  on  base  will  result  In 
the  establlsiunent  of  a  number  of  schools  on- 
base,  with  a  consequent  withdrawal  of  stu- 
dents and  funds  from  the  schools  of  the  com- 
munity. These  on-base  schools,  whlsh  can 
under  existing  law  serve  only  children  living 
on  base,  leave  untouched  the  needs  of  the 
large  numbers  of  military  dependents  who 
must  live  off  base.  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance Is  also  being  furnished  in  some  cases  to 
schools  serving  dependents  who  live  off  base, 
but  whose  parent  works  on  base;  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
determined  that  such  payments  must,  under 
current  law.  be  continued  despite  segregation 
in  the  schools  receiving  pajrment. 

Suits  initiated  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice In  the  name  of  the  United  States,  now 
p>endlng  In  the  courts,  will,  if  sucpessful. 
compel  the  Integration  of  other  schools  %erv- 
Ing  military  dependents.  Including  depend- 
ents who  live  off  base.  If  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  such  suits  Is  upheld, 
the  burden  of  supporting  desegregation  suits 
can  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  individ- 
ual Negro  servicemen.  But  such  litigation  Is 
by  nature  long  drawn  out  and  piecemeal. 

The  children  of  our  military  personnel 
should  not  be  compelled  to  wait.  Thelf  needs 


are  immediate  and  should  receive  more  at- 
tention. Legislation  requiring  desegregation 
of  all  public  schools  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance which  serve  dependents  of  military  per- 
sonnel is  urgently  needed.  As  public  schools 
are  desegregated— through  such  legislation, 
through  litigation,  through  efforts  of  the 
base  commander,  or  by  other  means— local 
commanders  should  insure  that  children  of 
Negro  military  personnel  are  promptly  placed 
in  such  recently  desegregated  schools  In  ac- 
complishing this,  the  full  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  base  commander  and  of  the  sen- 
ice  should  be  placed  squarely  on  the  side  of 
Negro  parents  as  they  attempt  to  overcome 
the  administrative  barriers  which  often  ac- 
company desegregation.  Token  Integration 
Is  only  a  first  step  toward  satisfactory  prog- 
ress; efforts  must  not  be  considered  success- 
ful until  dispersion  of  children  of  Negro  mili- 
tary personnel  within  the  local  school  system 
Is  complete. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  intllt.iry  edu- 
cation programs  conducted  ;n.  by  or  through 
civilian  schools  which  also  require  comment 
A  variety  of  opportunities  exist  by  which  an 
enlisted  man  or  officer  may  improve  his 
education  and  hence  enhance  his  opportu- 
nity for  advancement.  Efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  Armed  Forces  to  provide  this  educa- 
tion to  Negro  personnel  as  well  as  t:i  others 

However,  some  of  these  programs  invalve 
direct  agreements  or  contr.icts  between  the 
services  and  segregated  second.iry  schools  or 
institutions  of  higher  le.irnlng.  For  ex- 
ample, some  of  the  Army's  junior  ROTC 
and  National  Defense  Cade^  CorfK  units  are 
located  In  segregated  secondary  school- 
All  of  the  services  have  ROTC  units  and 
fully  subsidized  pnfesslr,n.i;  eiucatlon  pro- 
grams In  segregated  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  These  arrangements  should  not 
be  continued.  There  Is  no  readily  apparent 
reason  why  similar  arrangements  to  afford 
the  types  of  education  here  involved  cannot 
be  made  •with  Institutions  which  have  de- 
segregated. Fortunately,  the  number  of  seg- 
regated Institutions  participating  in  mili- 
tary education  programs  is  not  so  large  for 
any  service  thai  the  recommended  altera- 
tions of  programs  should  cause  serious  diffi- 
culties. 
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The  services  also  have  progranxs  designed 
to  permit  rull-Ume  college  attendance  by 
personnel  who  need  only  a  semester  or  a 
year  of  college  work  to  qualify  far  a  degree. 
Some  personnel  Involved  In  this  program  are 
attending  segregated  Institutions.  To  re- 
quire these  personnel  to  complete  their  work 
at  a  college  other  than  the  one  previously 
attended  would  cause  complications  becau-e 
of  the  difficulty  off  transferring  credits  and 
the  different  curricula  Involved  The  Com- 
mittee doee  not  feel  that  those  limited,  spe- 
cial situations  need  be  altered.  It  does  not 
follow,  of  course,  that  personnel  with  no  rec- 
ord of  prior  attendance  iit  a  segregated  col- 
lege should  be  permitted  to  complete  their 
degree  requirements  there  when  integrated 
colleges  are  available. 

In  addition  to  these  progranxs  all  of  the 
services  subsidize  In  part  so-called  off-duty 
educaUon  programs.  Many  service  personnel 
afford  themselves  the  advantages  of  svich 
programs.  However,  some  cannot  because 
of  segregation  policies  at  certain  Institu- 
tions. At  a  few  bases,  where  only  white 
schools  are  available  for  this  program  and 
yet  sufficient  numbers  of  Negro  personnel 
would  partlcip.it€  If  they  could,  integrated 
coursies  have  been  arranged  on  biu^  for  all 
personnel,  .These  examples  are  highly  com- 
meoilable,  ^nd  this  practice  .sliouid  be  re- 
quired whenever  similar  se;?regated  conrll- 
tlons  exist  together  with  sufflclen:  nimibers 
of  Interested  Ne?ro  and  white  personnel 
This  pr.actlce  should  result  In  cjntlnuln;; 
minimization  of  use  of  seerregated  institu- 
tions In  the  off-duty  program. 

There  are  occasions,  however,  when  courses 
are  not  arranged  because  of  the  limited  num- 
ber of  Negroes  present.  While  these  determi- 
nations are  administrative  In  character  and 
are  in  no  way  intended  as  a  form  of  dtscrlm- 
inatlcm,  the  Committee  feels  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  any  Negro  desiring  to 
improve  his  education  be  prohibited  from 
doing  so  because  of  the  unavailability  of 
schools.  The  very  lack  of  such  opportunities 
will  keen  Negroes  from  moving  Into  technical 
and  other  nonservlce  occupational  areas  as 
mentioned  earlier  In  this  report.  Where  It  Is 
not  feasible  to  establish  on-base  courses,  and 
off-base  schooling  Is  not  available,  Negroes 
desiring  additional  education  should  be 
freely  given  the  opporttmlty  for  transfer  to 
or  temporary  duty  at  other  locations. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  regarding  service 
educational  programs  involving  segregated 
civilian  institutions.  First,  of  course,  service 
funds  should  not  be  provided  for  these  pro- 
gram.s  to  State-controlled  schools  conducted 
In  a  manner  offensive  to  a  clear  constitu- 
tional requirement,  particularly  one  so  oft- 
pronounced.  Second,  ofBcer  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel should  not  be  trained  In  an  environ- 
ment which  fosters  among  Its  members  a 
policy  opposite  to.  and  at  loggerheads  with, 
that  of  equality  of  treatment  and  opportu- 
nity for  all  military  personnel.  To  produce 
men  trained  for  leadership  under  such  con- 
ditions will  make  the  Job  of  correcting  cur- 
rent problems  more  difficult  for  years  to 
come.  Finally,  otf  course.  Negro  personnel 
who  desire  to  partake  of  these  educational 
opp>ortunltle6  should  not  be  barred  from 
doing  so.  for  if  they  are,  their  careers  and 
usefulness  will  be  stunted  to  that  extent. 

In  summary,  then,  as  Armed  Forces  oper- 
ations have  become  more  complex,  the  Im- 
portance of  education  of  military  personnel 
has  been  accentuated.  This  trend  will  un- 
doubtedly cohtimie.  Pull  utilization  of  avail- 
able taleqt — Negro  or  otherwise — demands 
that  education  programs  contain  no  features 
which  llnUt  the  opportunities  of  any 
person  nel . 

IX.    RECOMMENDATIONS    INVOLVING    RACIAL    DATA 

All  Of  the  services  have,  in  one  form  or 
another,  an  Indication  of  each  serviceman'i 
race.  This  Information    is   usually  obtained 
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at  the  time  a  man  enters  the  service  and  ac- 
comp&nlefl  hla  personnel  Hie,  together  with 
Other  baalc  data  such  as  educational  history, 
experience,  etc.  While  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  the  presence  of  racial  informa- 
tion In  promotion  flies  is  undesirable  for 
the  reasons  indicated  elsewhere  in  this  re- 
port. It  has  been  handlcapi>ed  In  Its  work 
by  an  almost  complete  absence  of  current 
statistical  reports  which  would  permit 
measurements  of  such  elementary  matters  as 
recruitment,  promotion  or  assignment  of 
Negroes.  Such  information  is  lacking  in  a 
readily  available  form  at  the  Installation 
level  in  many  cases,  as  well  as  at  major 
command  and  headquarters  levels  generally. 
Special  questionnaires  and  detailed  statisti- 
cal studies  undertaken  by  the  services  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  this  report.  A  substantial 
amount  of  time  and  money  have  been  re- 
quired to  develop  them. 

The  entire  problem  of  racial  statistics  Is  a 
controversial  one  becauae  they  can  be  used 
both  for  proper  and  improper  purposes.  It 
Is  the  Committee's  opinion  that  sufficient 
controls  on  such  data  can  be  deviated  to  in- 
sure that  they  are  used  only  for  proper  pur- 
poses. Accordingly,  with  such  controls,  the 
services  should  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  centralized  racial  data  which  may  be 
availed  of  under  special  circumstances  to 
measure  progress  in  achieving  the  equality 
of  treatment  and  opportunity  which  na- 
tional policy  requires.  Racial  entries  should 
not  be  maintained  In  records  which  accom- 
pjiny  the  servicemen,  or  on  other  records 
routinely  available  to  those  who  rate,  assign 
or  promote  personnel. 

It  Is  essential  as  Negroes  are  increasingly 
recruited  into  the  Armed  Forces,  that  their 
assignments  be  consistent  with  their  skills, 
and  that  they  receive  appropriate  recognition 
through  promotions.  The  process  has  been, 
and  presumably  will  be,  gradual,  although 
far  greater  acceleration  Is  required  than  has 
been  exhibited  In  recent  years.  Only  with  the 
availability  of  informative  statistical  infor- 
mation, subject  to  constant  and  penetrating 
review  by  the  appropriate  officials,  will  it  be 
possible  to  determine,  except  through  great 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  whether  the 
desired  progress  Is  being  achieved.  Such  sta- 
tistics also  will  point  up  special  areas  within 
this  general  field  which  require  attention. 

X.    ASPECTS   OF   DISCRIMINATION    UNDER    FrRTHER 
STUDY 

This  Initial  repKjrt  covers  a  substantial 
portion,  but  not  all,  of  the  work  assigned  to 
the  Committee.  Three  ■peclfic  areas  are  now 
under  intensive  study  and  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  further  report.  These  Involve  prob- 
lems of  segregation  and  discrimination  in 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserves  and 
problems  of  Inequality  of  treatment  and  ap- 
portunlty  affecting  Negroes  at  Installations 
overseas.  In  addition,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  areas  of  possible  discrimination  and 
Inequality  of  treatment  affecting  individuals 
of  other  races  and  creeds  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

While  pursuing  these  matters  to  comple- 
tion, the  Committee  will  maintain  close 
contact  with  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Armed  Forces  on  matters  covered  by  this 
report.  The  .services  are  reviewing  existing 
procedures  and  policies,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  affirmative  action  will  be  taken 
In  many  of  the  areas  suggested.  As  these 
and  other  steps  are  taken,  their  effectiveness 
win  be  measured  by  the  Committee  during 
Its  tenure. 

The  Committee  is  mmdful  that  the  Armed 
Forces  are  an  ever-present  symbol  of  our 
democracy.  Both  at  home  and  abroad,  they 
must  be  leaders  rather  than  followers  in 
establishing  equal  opportunity.  To  the  ex- 
tent they  practice  and  preach  equality  with- 
out regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin,  they  provide  a  standard  by  which 
communities  at  home  may  measure  their 
own  conduct  and  against  which  citizens  of 
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other  lands  may  Judge  our  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  equality  we  advocate. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Nathaniel  S.  Colley. 
Abe   Fortas. 
Oerhard  a    Oesell. 

Chairman. 
I>outs  J.  Hector. 
Benjamin  Muse. 
John  H.  Sencstacke. 
Whitney   M.  Young.  Jr. 
Attest: 

Laurence  I.  HewES.  Ill, 

Committee  Counsel 

For  the  convenience  of  Members.  I 
insert  clippings  from  the  local  papers  re- 
porting the  racially  motivated  murder  of 
two  young  Marine  officers  together  with 
a  report  from  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  indi- 
cating the  disposition  of  the  case.  I  point 
out  specifically  that  Judge  Gesell  di- 
rected the  jury  to  find  the  Negroes  not 
ffuilty  of  first  degree  murder  in  this  kill- 
ing. 

[Prom  the  Washington   iDC  )   Evening  Star. 

June  5.   1968] 

Two  Slain   in   Shooting  on   M  Street 

Two  young  marine  lieutenants  were  fatally 
shot  and  a  third  officer  and  a  young  woman 
were  wounded  early  today  In  a  burst  of  gun- 
f\Te  at  a  Georgetown  hambxirger  shop 

Police  arrested  three  men  a  block  from 
the  sicene.  the  Little  Tavern  at  3331  M  St. 
NW.  and  charged  them  with  homicide.  The 
three,  all  Negroes,  pave  C.illfomia  addresses. 

One  told  police  he  had  come  to  Washing- 
ton late  last  week  to  Join  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  He  told  police  he  was  llWng  In  a 
14th  Street  apartment  and  not  at  Resurrec- 
tion City. 

POLICE  list  names 

Police  listed  the  dead  officers  as  Lt.  William 
King.  21.  and  Lt.  TTiaddeus  Lesnlck.  about 
20.  who  had  come  to  Washington  with  three 
other  officers  late  last  night  after  a  social 
function  at  the  marine  base  at  Quantloo.  Va. 

The  wounded  man.  police  said,  is  Lt.  EUls- 
worth  R.  Kramer.  26,  who  suffered  a  scalp 
wound.  The  young  woman  with  him,  Barbara 
Kelly,  28,  of  the  1800  block  of  Metzerott 
Road,  Adelphl,  Md  ,  was  shot  in  the  hip. 

All  the  victims  are  white. 

Charged  with  homicide  are  Gordon  Alex- 
ander. 27.  and  Cornelius  Frazler  Jr..  23.  both 
of  San  Jose.  Calif.,  and  Benjamin  Murdock, 
20.  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  other  two  lieutenants  from  Quantico 
were  identified  by  police  as  Daniel  LeGear 
Jr..  26.  and  Frank  R.  Marasco.  23. 

According  to  police,  the  five  officers  came 
to  Washington  stUl  In  their  dress  white  uni- 
forms, visited  a  Georgetown  night  spot  and 
called  on  some  friends. 

Finally  the  five,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Kelly,  went  to  the  hamburger  shop  ar.d  were 
at  the  counter  when  some  words  were  ex- 
changed with  three  men  after  one  of  them 
made  a  remark  at>out  the  name  of  one  of 
the  Marine  officers,  displayed  on  his  uniform, 
police  .said. 

POLICE  CONVERGI  ON  AREA 

The  three  civilians  left,  but  returned  In  a 
matter  of  minutes  and  shooting  began,  po- 
lice said.  Police  said  they  later  recovered 
two  guns.  One  witness  reported  that  nine 
shots  were  fired. 

Police  converged  on  the  area  after  the 
shooting,  which  took  place  about  3  a.m.  Pvt. 
Junior  Webster,  alone  In  a  scout  car,  said  he 
heard  the  shots  and  took  off  after  a  Mustang 
racing  from  the  scene  and  captured  the  three 
suspects. 

Lesnlck  was  pronounced  dead  at  3:15  a.m. 
at  George  Washington  University  Hospital, 
and  King  at  3:50  am.  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Hospital. 
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Kramer  was  taken  to  the  OWU  hosplUl 
and  later  moved  to  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
where  hla  condition  was  called  satisfactory. 
Mils  Kelly  was  in  the  OU  hospital  also  in 
satisfactory  condition. 

Police  Identified  Alexander  as  the  suspect 
who  said  he  had  come  here  to  join  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign.  They  quoted  him  as  say- 
ing he  did  not  come  East  with  the  other  two 
suspects  but  became  acquainted  with  them 
here. 


1 


(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 
Feb. IB,  1»69] 

SiTBVIVINC  MARINX  TlXLS  OF  M  STRKBT 

Killing  or  Two 
(By  Donald  Hlrzel) 
A  racial  taunt  led  to  the  slaying  of  two 
young  Marine  officers  and  the  wounding  of 
a  third  In  a  Georgetown  Little  Tavern  last 
June,  the  surviving  Marine  told  a  DUtrlct 
Court  jury  yesterday. 

Second  Lt.  Ellsworth  R.  Kramer,  26,  of 
Arlington,  was  the  first  major  witness  to 
take  the  stand  for  the  government  in  the 
trial  before  Judge  Gerhard  Gesell  of  Gor- 
don Alexander,  27,  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and 
Benjamin  Murdock,  20,  of  Los  Angeles. 

They  are  charged  with  the  murders  of 
Second  Lts  William  King  Jr.,  21,  of  Or- 
lando, Fla.,  and  Thaddeus  Lesnlck,  23,  of 
Fishtail,  Mont. 

In  addition,  each  is  charged  with  four 
counts  of  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon 
and  one  count  of  carrying  a  pistol  with- 
out a  license. 

Kramer  testified  that  he  and  four  fellow 
Marines  from  Quantloo,  Va.,  and  a  girl  en- 
tered the  Little  Tavern  Restaurant,  3331  M 
St.,  NW,  about  3  a.m.  June  5.  As  they  en- 
tered he  noticed  three  men  seated  on  stools 
at  the  counter. 

The  marines  and  the  girl  stood  at  the 
take-out  counter  near  the  door  and  ordered 
hamburgers  and  coffee. 

Kramer  said  one  of  the  seated  men,  later 
Identified  as  Alexander,  kept  staring  at  him 
and  he  stared  back.  He  said  the  three  were 
dressed  "eccentrically,"  explaining  that  they 
had  African  bush  haircuts  and  goatees. 

•Alexander  looked  at  me  steadily,"  Kramer 
said  "I  returned  the  look.  We  stared  at  each 
other  for  an  Indefinite  time." 

He  said  Alexander  may  have  found  the 
white  dress  uniforms  the  Marines  were  wear- 
ing as  eccentric  as  he  found  their  appear- 
ances to  be. 

Kramer  said  he  turned  to  the  counter  and 
felt  a  tap  on  his  shoulder  and  turned  around 
to  face  Alexander,  who  tapped  Kramer's 
nameplate  on  his  tunic  and  said:  "Kramer, 
do  you  want  to  come  outside  and  talk  about 
it  more?  I'll  turn  you  into  a  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood." 

Kramer  said  he  later  learned  the  term 
"Little  Red  Riding  Hood"  meant  that  Alex- 
ander Intended  to  "bloody  me."  Even  though 
he  did  not  know  the  term  at  the  time,  he 
said,  he  took  It  to  be  a  threat. 

At  this  moment,  according  to  Kramer,  King 
stepped  to  his  side  and  said:  "What  do  you 
goddamned  niggers  want?"  Kramer  said 
Alexander  reached  Into  his  coat  and  pulled 
out  a  revolver,  cocking  It  as  he  pointed  It  at 
arm's  length  at  BClng.  Kramer  said  Alexander 
replied,  "I'll  show  you  what  I  want." 

Murdock.  who  had  gone  out  the  door  with 
the  third  man  who  had  been  seated  at  the 
counter,  returned  at  this  moment  and  "then 
shooting  l)egan."  Kramer  said. 

Kramer  was  not  able  to  tell  who  fired  the 
first  shots,  but  WlUlam  H.  Collins  Jr..  an 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  prosecuting  the  case, 
said  In  his  opening  statements  that  the 
government  would  attempt  to  show  that 
only  Murdock's  weapon  was  used. 

Kramer  said  he  felt  a  "strike  to  the  head" 
and  fell  with  a  scalp  wound. 

"As  I  was  droi^lng  to  the  deck  (the  floor) 
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I  looked  to  Murdock.  He  was  In  a  crouch 
and  was  firing  ..." 

Kramer  said  Alexander  and  Murdock  ran 
out  the  door  with  Murdock  sUll  shooting. 
Kramer  then  tried  to  assist  th«  two  Ma- 
rines who  had  been  shot,  he  said.  They  were 
dead  on  arrival  at  the  hospital. 

Prosecutor  Collins  In  his  opening  state- 
ment said  the  defendants  were  arrested  a 
short  time  later  In  their  car  In  the  3300 
block  of  N  Street  NW.  The  third  man  In  the 
restaurant  with  the  defendants  was  Cornel- 
ius Prazler  Jr.,  23,  also  of  San  Jose,  who 
originally  was  arrested  on  a  murder  charge 
but  was  never  Indicted. 

The  trial  resumes  today. 


The  Library    of  Congress, 
Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Washington,  DC,  June  13,  1969. 
To  Hon.  John  R.  Rarick. 
From  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:   Slaying  of  marines  in  Georgetown 
cafe,  summer  1968. 
This   win    refer   to   your   request   of  June 
5,    1969,    on    behalf    of    a   consUtuent,    who 
wishes  to  know  what  happened  to  the  killers 
of  the  two  Marines  In  a  Georgetown  ham- 
burger shop. 

Two  persons  were  accused  of  the  slaying 
of  the  two  Marines;  they  were  Benjamin 
Murdock  and  Gordon  Alexander,  members 
of  a  Poor  People's  group  from  the  West  Coast. 
According  to  the  Washington  Poet  for  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1969,  Murdock  was  convicted  of  a 
second  degree  murder  on  February  26,  1»69  In 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  (Criminal  Number  1130-60); 
Alexander  was  acquitted  of  this  charge,  but 
convicted  of  criminal  assault.  The  presiding 
Judge  was  Judge  Gesell.  Murdock  was  com- 
mitted to  St.  Elizabeth's  Asylum  for  psychi- 
atric tests  to  determine  his  mental  condition 
at  the  time  of  the  kUUng  and  Judge  Gesell 
said  that  he  would  take  the  psychiatric 
reports  into  consideration  at  the  time  of 
sentencing.  There  Is  no  further  action  In  the 
Murdock  case,  according  to  the  Criminal 
Clerk's  office. 

Gordon  Alexander  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  second  degree  murder,  but  con- 
victed on  several  counts  of  criminal  assault. 
Judge  Gesell  deferred  sentencing  Alexander 
until  a  report  was  made  by  the  Probation 
Department  and  ordered  him  returned  to 
Jail  m  the  meanwhile.  On  April  11.  1969 
Alexander  was  sentenced  from  two  to  ten 
years  on  counts  3  and  4  of  the  Indictment 
to  run  consecutively:  to  from  one  to  three 
years  on  ootints  5  and  6  to  run  concurrently; 
and  to  one  year  on  count  7  to  run  consecu- 
tively with  the  other  counts.  A  notice  of 
appeal  has  been  filed.  On  May  21,  1969  a 
motion  for  bond  pending  appeal  was  denied. 
There  Is  no  further  record. 

Hugh  C.  Ktknak,  Jr., 

Legislative  Attorney. 
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fendants,    a   physician   and    a    nurse's   aid, 
moved  to  dismiss  an  indictment  lor  abortion 
on  consatutlonal  grounds.  In  view  of  ample 
evidence  that  Infection  and  death  may  result 
from  unskilled  terminations  of  pregnancy  It 
is  within  the  police  power  of  Congress  to  re- 
quire abortions  to  be  performed  by  a  licensed 
physician.  That  portion  of  the  statute  Is  sep- 
arable and  is  permitted  to  stand  The  remain- 
ing   exception    is    vague.    It    falls    to    define 
"health"  and  does  not  Indicate  whether  It  in- 
cludes varying  degrees  of  mental  as  well  as 
physical    health.   Decisions   of   the   Supreme 
Court  Indicate  increasingly  that  a  woman's 
right  of  privacy  may  well  Include  the  right 
to  remove  an  unwanted  child,  at  least  In  the 
early  stages  of  pregnancy.  The  Indictment  Is 
dismissed  as  to  the  physician  and  the  motion 
to  dismiss,  as  to  the  nurse's  aid.  Is  denied. 
Prompt  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Is  highly  desirable. 


The  judge's  recent  dismissal  of  the 
abortion  charge  against  a  local  physi- 
cian, who  has  had  frequent  prior  difficul- 
ties with  the  law,  has  attracted  national 
attention.  The  New  York  Law  Journal 
considered  it  important  enough  to  re- 
print his  decision  on  its  front  page.  The 
decision  lays  the  groundwork  to  give  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  new  and  profitable 
industry  by  making  it  an  abortion  mecca 
for  the  Nation. 

CONSTTTUTIONAL  LAW— ABORTIONS— STATU- 

TORY Language  Requiring  Holding  o» 
Criminal  Law  UNCoNSTrrurioNAL  for 
Vagueness 

TlUe  22.  Sec.  201  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  makes  It  a  felony  for  anyone  to 
abort  a  woman  unless  the  operation  Is  per- 
formed imder  the  direction  of  a  licensed 
physician  and  Is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  mother's  life  or  health.  The  de- 


UNITED   STATES  OF   AMERICA   V.    MILAN   VUITCH 

UNITED   STATES   OF   AMERICA    V.   SHIRLKT   A.    BOTD 

(Decided  Nov.  10,  1969) 
Gesell,  J. — These  cases  Involve  motions  to 
dismiss    Indictments    for    abortion    brought 
under  title  22,  section  301,  of  the  DC.  Code. 
Vultch  is  a  physician  licensed  In  the  District 
of  Columbia;   Boyd  Is  a  nurse's  aide.  There 
Is  no  relation  between  the  two  except  that 
each   defendant   has   moved    to  dismiss   the 
Indictment  on  the  ground  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  abortion  statute  Is  unconstitu- 
tional. The  elaborate  briefs,  replete  with  au- 
thorities   and    background    materials,    have 
been  considered,  including  the  brief  amicus 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.   The 
arguments  having  been  completed  today,  the 
court   Is   prepared    to    rule   from    the    bench 
because  of  the  public  urgency  of  the  matter. 
While  there  have  been  many  prosecutions 
under  this  statute  over  the  years,  there  are 
very  few  decisions  interpreting  It  and  none 
of  recent  vintage.  Apart  from  the  wording  of 
the  statute  itself  there  is  no  significant  leg- 
islative history  giving  any  Indication  of  the 
underlying    congressional    intent,    either   at 
the  time  of  enactment  or  subsequent  amend- 
ment. As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  Is 
the  first  constitutional  challenge  of  the  stat- 
ute and  the  Issues  presented  in  these  mo- 
tions have   not  been  decided  In   this  juris- 
diction. The  court  has  taken  Judicial  notice 
of  the  materials  cited  In  the  briefs,  but  they 
are    of    such    common    understanding    that 
they  need  not  be  elaborated  on  here  In  any 
detail. 

The  statute  In  question  was  orglnlally  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  of  1901  and  thereafter  reenacted  with 
only  slight  modification.  It  provides  in  per- 
tinent part : 

"Whoever  .  .  .  produces  an  abortion  .  . 
on  any  woman,  unless  the  same  were  done  as 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  mother's 
life  or  health  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  licensed  practiUoner  of  medicine, 
shall   be  Imprisoned.  ..." 

A  felony  penalty  of  from  one  to  ten  years 
Is  provided. 

Basically  the  motions  attack  the  statute 
for  vagueness,  allege  that  Its  practical  oper- 
ation denies  equal  protection  to  certain  eco- 
nomic and  other  groups  subject  to  Its  sanc- 
tions and  assert  a  constitutional  right  of 
all  women,  regardless  of  their  circumstances, 
to  determine  whether  or  not  they  shall  bear 
a  child.  Constitutional  doctrines  of  recent 
evolution  or  referred  to  by  analogy  to  rein- 
force the  motions. 

The  statute  does  not  prohibit  all  abortions. 
An  abortion  Is  permitted  where  done  "as 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  mother's 
life  and  health"  and  "under  the  direction 
of  a  competent  licensed  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine." This  two  partite  exceptton  clearly 
points  up  a  basic  congressional  concern  with 
wk&t  may  broadly  be  said  to  be  medical  fac- 
tors The  court  has  a  duty  to  Interpret  the 
sUtute  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  »p- 
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parent  cokgresslonal  Intent.  As  the  briefs 
&nd  argulfilits  bave  emphasized,  there  are 
still  mani^ttiealth  or  medical  problems  cre- 
ated by  tn|(,. varying  conditions  under  which 
abortions  tte  performed.  While  there  have 
been  maity^Mlvaccei  In  medical  knowledge 
and  techAtt^s  since  1901,  there  Is  nothing 
before  the-Miprt  which  establishes  that  abor- 
tions maykbif  safely  and  hyglenically  per- 
formed at  n'wflous  stages  of  pregnancy  except 
under  me<ttc»l  direction.  Indeed,  there  Is 
ample  evl<l«nce,  and  the  parties  so  assert, 
that  Infection  and  death  still  often  attend 
clumsy.  unaklUed  terminations  of  pregnancy 
performed  Jay  non-physlclans. 

Under  tihffce  circumstances,  It  was  and  still 
Is  well  wtt|»to  the  police  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  oitlfliaw  abortions  that  are  not  per- 
formed uncHU'  a  •competent."  that  Is,  a  quali- 
fied. UcengMyjractltloner  of  medicine. 

The  true'ciux  of  the  controversy  here  con- 
cerns the  ■inner  part  of  the  exception — "as 
necessary  nir  the  preservation  ot  the  moth- 
er's life  or  Malth."  It  Is  suggested  that  these 
words  are  not  precise,  that,  as  Interpreted, 
they  Improoerly  limit  the  physician  In  carry- 
ing out  hlw*rofe«slonal  responsibilities,  and 
that  they  'teterfere  with  a  woman's  right 
to  avoid  cftildblrth  for  any  reason.  The  word 
"health"  iC  not  defined  and  In  fact  remains 
so  ^ague  Itr  Its  interpretation  and  the  prac- 
tlce'undfflTthe  act  that  there  Is  no  indica- 
tion whether  It  Includes  varying  degrees  of 
mental  as  well  as  physical  health.  While  the 
law  generally  has  been  careful  not  to  inter- 
fere with  medical  Judgment  of  competent 
physicians  In  treatment  of  Individual  pa- 
tients, the  physician  in  this  Instance  Is 
placed  in  a  particularly  unconscionable  po- 
sition under  the  conflicting  and  Inadequate 
Interpretat^jns  of  the  DC.  abortion  statute 
now  prevailing.  Ilie  Court  of  Appeals  estab- 
lished by  juch  early  cases  as  Peckham  v. 
United  States  (96  US.  App.  DC.  312,  1955. 
cert,  denied.  350  U.S.  912),  and  Williams  v. 
United  States  (78  U.S.  App.  D.  C.  147.  143), 
that  uffon  the  government  esUibUshlng  that 
a  phy'slclan  committed  an  abortion  the  bur- 
den shifted  to  the  physician  to  Justify  his 
acts.  In  other  words,  he  is  presumed  guilty 
and  remains  .^o  unless  a  Jury  can  be  per- 
suaded that  h.s  acts  were  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  woman's  life  or  health. 
These  holdings,  which  may  well  offend  the 
Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  as  In- 
terpreted In  recent  decisions  such  as  Leary 
(395  U.S.  6,  19691,  and  Galney  (380  U.S.  63. 
1965 » ,  also  emphaelze  the  lack  of  necessary 
precision  In  this  criminal  statute.  The  Jury's 
acceptance  or  nonacceptance  of  an  individ- 
ual doctors  interpretation  of  the  ambivalent 
and  uncertain  word  "health"  should  not  de- 
termine whether  he  stands  convicted  of  a 
felony,  facing  ten  years'  Imprisonment.  His 
professional  Judgment  mEide  In  good  faith 
should  not  be  challenged.  There  Is  no  clear 
standard  to  guide  either  the  doctor,  the  Jury 
or  the  court  Nobody  of  medical  knowledge 
delineates  what  degree  of  mental  or  physical 
health  or  combination  of  the  two  is  required 
to  make  an  abortion  conducted  by  a  compe- 
tent physician  legal  or  illegal  under  the 
code.  Other  uncertainties  In  the  phrase  "as 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  moth- 
er's life  or  health"  are  discussed  and  docu- 
mented in  People  t.  Belous  (80  Cal.  Rep.  354, 
1969).  and  need  not  be  rei)eated  here. 

Thus  the  phrase  under  dl.  cusslon  will  not 
withstand  attack  for  It  falls  to  give  that  cer- 
tainty which  due  process  of  law  considers 
essential  in  a  criminal  statute.  Its  many  am- 
biguities are  particularly  subject  to  criticism 
for  the  statute  unquestionably  impinges  to 
an  appreciable  extent  on  significant  consti- 
tutional rights  of  individuals. 

At  common  law  abortion  prior  to  quicken- 
ing was  not  an  oTense  In  f.-ict.  abcrtlon  did 
not  become  a  suitutory  crime  in  the  United 
States  unti!  about  1830.  It  has  repeatedly 
been  held,  even  under  the  DC.  statute,  that 
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the  woman  who  aborts  commits  no  offense 
(Thompeon  v  United  States.  30  US.  App. 
DC  352,  1908).  There  has  be«n,  moreover, 
an  Increasing  indication  In  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  UrUted  States  that  as 
a  secular  matter  a  woman's  liberty  and  right 
of  privacy  extends  to  family,  marriage  and 
sex  matters  and  may  well  include  the  right 
to  remove  an  unwanted  child  at  least  In 
early  stages  of  pregnancy  (Grlswold.  381  U.S. 
479,  1965;  Loving  (388  U.S.  1,  1967).  Matters 
have  certainly  reached  a  point  where  a  sound. 
Informed  Interest  of  the  state  must  affirma- 
tively app>ear  before  the  state  Infringes  un- 
duly on  such  rights.  The  at)ortlon  debate 
covers  a  wide  spectrum  of  considerations: 
moral,  ethical,  social,  economic,  legal,  politi- 
cal and  humanitarian,  as  well  as  medical 
(see  Abortion,  Tletze  &  Lewlt.  Scientific 
American,  January,  1969,  vol.  220,  No.  1). 
But  it  does  not  app>ear  to  what  extent  Con- 
gress has  weighed  these  matters  In  establish- 
ing abortion  policy  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia beyond  an  expression  of  a  clear  necessity 
of  placing  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  compe- 
tent doctors. 

The  question  is  next  presented  whether 
the  statute  is  severable,  that  is.  whether  It 
may  be  read  as  outlawing  abortions  except 
when  performed  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
petent physician,  eliminating  only  the  pres- 
ervatlon-of-llfe-or-health  standard.  Boyd, 
a  nonphyslclan,  urges  that  because  of  the 
vagueness  of  the  life-and-health  phrase, 
the  entire  statute  must  fall.  The  court  con- 
cludes otherwise.  The  statute  still  protects 
a  proper  legislative  and  separate  legislative 
objective  if  the  one  factor  is  stricken  and 
the  other  allowed  to  remain.  The  court  is 
satisfied  that  the  statute  Is  severable  ( United 
States  v.  Jackson.  390  US.  570,  1968;  Stewart 
V  Washington,  301  P.  Supp.  610.  1969).  and 
holds  that  Congress  has  constitutionally  re- 
quired that  abortions  be  undertaken  only 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  physician. 
Title  2-102,  130  governing  licensing  of  the 
healing  arts  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  the 
congressional  purpose  of  limiting  abortions 
to  competent  physicians.  Even  if  the  court 
accepts  claim  to  standing  under  liberal  cri- 
teria of  such  cases  as  Baker  v.  Carr  (369 
U.S.  186,  1962),  and  Plast  v.  Cohen  (392  US. 
93,  1968).  her  challenge  falls  because  the 
statute  is  severable. 

Boyd's  further  contention  that  the  statute 
discriminates  against  the  poor  and  in  its 
present  operation  denies  medical  help  in  city 
hospitals  but  Is  more  liberally  applied  in 
some  private  hospitals  has  considerable  sup- 
port in  the  sketchy  statistics  and  other  data 
presented.  The  statute  has  received  differing 
Interpretations  In  the  hospitals.  In  the  light 
of  the  court's  ruling,  however,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  the  statute  cannot  henceforth 
be  evenly  applied  throughout  the  city  In  a 
way  which  removes  the  principal  basis  for 
existing  uncertalny  and  confusion.  National 
and  local  policy  provides  free  medical  care 
for  the  pcKjr  It  is  legally  proper  and  Indeed 
imperative  that  uniform  medical  abortion 
services  be  provided  all  segments  of  the  pap- 
ulation, the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  Prin- 
ciples of  equal  protection  under  our  consti- 
tution require  that  policies  In  our  public 
hospitals  be  liberalized  Immediately.  Other 
contentions  advanced  by  Boyd  are  without 
merit  in  view  of  the  rulings  made 

The  court  cannot  legislate.  A  far  more  scien- 
titu-  and  appropriate  statute  could  undoubt- 
edly be  framed  than  what  remains  of  the 
1901  legislation  The  asserted  constitutional 
right  of  privacy,  here  the  unqualified  right  to 
refuse  to  bear  children,  has  limitations. 
Congress  can  undoubtedly  regulate  abortion 
practice  In  many  ways,  perhaps  even  estab- 
lishing different  standards  at  various  phases 
of  pregnancy.  If  Informed  legislative  findings 
were  made  after  a  modern  review  of  the 
medical,  social  and  constitutional  problems 
presented.  The  court  ventures  the  Suggestion 
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that  Congress  should  re-examine  the  statute 
promptly  In  the  light  of  current  conditions. 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Milan  Vultch  in  both 
cases  is  granted  as  to  him  only.  The  motion 
of  Shirley  A.  Boyd  is  denied.  These  remarks 
shall  constitute  the  court's  opinion  when 
transcribed  A  prompt  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  under  18  U.S.C..  sec- 
tion 3731.   is  highly  desirable. 

Counsel  shall  submit  an  appropriate  order 
promptly. 

(NoTE.^The  Law  Journal  rarely  publishes 
opinions  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
of  any  Jurisdiction  but  It  Is  publishing  the 
above  opinion  by  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell  of 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia because  of  the  widespread  Interest  In  It. 
His  opinion  was  given  orally  a  week  ago  but 
the  text  only  became  available  over  the  week- 
end. The  decision  left  the  DlsUlct  of  Colum- 
bia as  the  only  Jurisdiction  In  the  country 
in  which  there  is  no  law  In  effect  that  for- 
bids physicians  to  perform  abortions.) 

His  opinion  also  broadly  suggests  that 
these  abortions  could  be  performed  at 
taxpayers'  expense.  Instant  public  hous- 
ing, instant  welfare,  and  now  instant 
abortions,  all  by  virtue  of  the  generosity 
of  unelected  judlcrats  place  the  Nation's 
Capital  in  the  same  position  as  Bolshevik 
Moscow  50  years  ago. 

Since  the  ultraliberal  communications 
media  can  sense  that  Judge  Gesells  ac- 
tions are  suspect,  they  are  already  hard- 
bent  on  shoring  up  his  defenses  and 
building  a  healthy  public  image  of  re- 
spectability in  preparation  for  the  wrath 
of  indignant  citizens,  which  is  bound  to 
come. 

An  editorial  out  of  tonight's  Evening 
Star  and  a  not  surprising  laudatory  fea- 
ture from  Monday  morning's  ultra  left- 
wing  Washington  Post  aie  included  in 
my  remarks  at  this  point: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Nov.  IB.  1969) 

Abortion  Ruling 

The  decision  by  District  Judge  Gerhard  A. 
Gesell  which  struck  down  the  District's  1901 
abortion  law  does  not  mean  that  the  stage 
has  been  set  for  the  operation  of  "abortion 
mills"  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  does  mean 
that  opportunity  is  at  hand  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter of  terminating  unwanted  pregnancies  In 
line  with  current  knowledge  and,  in  fact, 
with  rather  widespread  modern  practice. 

Under  existing  law  an  abortion  may  be 
legally  performed  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  licensed  physician  if  "necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  mother's  life  or 
health  "  This  language,  said  Judge  Gesell,  Is 
unconstitutionally  vague.  And  this  may  very 
well  be  the  case  even  though  one  practical 
effect  of  the  ruling,  to  the  extent  that  It  be- 
comes accepted,  will  be  to  reform  a  practice 
rather  than  a  statute. 

A  spokesman  for  the  District  Medical  So- 
ciety says  there  has  been  a  "great  Increase" 
In  the  number  of  at>ortlons  performed  in  hos- 
pitals in  Washington  in  recent  years.  This  is 
another  way  of  saying  what  everyone  knows — 
that  a  women  with  the  money  an  J  the 
right  connections  has  no  great  difficulty  In 
getting  an  abortion  performed  In  a  hospital 
even  though  the  "health  "  basis  for  the  oper- 
ation may  be  something  less  than  clear- 
cut.  The  case  is  different  with  the  woman 
who  lacks  both  the  money  and  the  connec- 
tions. She  often  winds  up  In  the  hands  of  an 
incompetent  practitioner,  sometimes  with 
fatal  results. 

Judge  Gesell  refused  to  relax  the  require- 
ment thai  an  abortion  must  be  performed 
by  a  competent  licensed  practitioner.  He 
went  on  to  say.  however,  that  it  is  "legally 
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proper  and  Indeed  Imperative  that  uniform 
medical  abortion  services  be  provided  all 
segments  of  the  population,  the  poor  ae  well 
as  the  rich."  He  also  urged  that  his  ruling 
be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  he 
"suggested"  that  Congress  promptly  "re-ex- 
amine the  abortion  statute  In  the  light  of 
current  conditions." 

It  is  our  belief  that  Judge  Gesell  has 
pointed  the  community  toward  more  en- 
lightened handling  of  a  poignant  human 
problem. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  16,  1969) 

MULTirACETED   JUDCE  GeSELL 

(By  Michael  Kernan) 

Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell,  whose  opinion 
on  the  right  to  perform  abortions  plunged 
him  into  the  headlines  Tuesday,  firmly 
turned  down  a  request  on  Wednesday  for  an 
interview  about  his  private  life. 

The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  give  the 
names  of  several  friends  at  the  law  firm  of 
Covington  and  Burling,  where  he  previously 
was  a  senior  partner,  and  to  suggest  that 
they  tie  contacted  for  the  storj'. 

At  59,  Judge  Gesell  Is  a  man  who  refuses 
to  let  his  business  life  engulf  the  rest  of  his 
time.  When  he  leaves  his  chambers  at  the 
U.S.  District  Court  every  night  he  dismisses 
from  his  mind  the  career  that  began  34  years 
ago  upon  his  graduation  from  Yale  Law 
School,  and  he  becomes  a  husband  and  fa- 
ther, a  dairy  farmer,  skilled  sailor  and  a  man 
treasured  by  his  friends  for  his  loyalty  and 
wit. 

In  the  courtroom  he  Is  punctilious,  stern 
and  coldly  pragmatic  in  his  view  of  the  law 
and  the  realities  of  Its  enforcement.  Earlier 
this  month  he  sentenced  Blllle  Austin  Bry- 
ant for  the  murder  of  two  F^I  agents  last 
January.  Pressed  to  give  the  death  penalty, 
the  Judge  sentenced  the  30-year-old  Bryant 
to  two  consecutive  life  terms  even  though, 
he  said,  execution  would  be  appropriate. 

The  reason:  to  keep  the  escape-motivated 
prisoner  "indefinitely"  In  the  "antiquated" 
death  cell  of  the  local  Jail  while  appealing 
the  death  sentence — Instead  of  in  a  maxi- 
mum-security ijenltentlary — would  be  dan- 
gerous, ""and  this  danger  should  not  be  en- 
hanced by  keeping  him  here  In  the  D.C.  Jail 
where  his  mistaken  views  of  his  own  Impor- 
tance woxild  be  fed  by  the  continued  con- 
troversy. .  .  ."" 

Before  his  appointment  to  the  District 
Judgeship  two  years  ago  by  President  John- 
son, Geeell  had  built  a  reputation  as  one  of 
the  ablest  trial  lawyers  In  the  business,  un- 
excelled particularly  In  antitrust  cases.  His 
style,  once  he  had  Isolated  a  key  point,  was 
to  home  In  on  it  with  staccato  statements, 
creating  a  dramatic  effect  that  concealed 
the  almost  fanatical  thoroughness  with 
which  he  prepared. 

■"He  never  seemed  to  need  as  much  sleep  as 
most  lawyers."'  commented  John  Lord 
O'Brien,  a  long-time  law  associate.  "He  has 
tremendous  energy  and  physical  resilience. 
His  work  was  notable  for  lt«  lucidity  and 
clarity." 

The  judge,  added  O'Brien,  has  been  de- 
voted to  public  service  since  his  five  years 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion In  the  New  Deal's  heyday:  "He  has 
worked  with  little  public  notice,  and  It  has 
been  a  very  great  financial  sacrifice  for  him 
to  go  on  the  bench." 

In  time  he  calls  his  own.  Judge  Gesell 
lives  with  his  wife,  Peggy,  In  a  home  on  N 
Street  across  from  Ihe  former  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy house  (on  Inauguration  Day  In  1959 
he  invited  a  friend  over  to  watch  the  top- 
hatted  comings  and  goings),  often  weekends 
on  his  Virginia  farm. 

"It's  a  working  farm."  said  Fontaine  C. 
Bradley,  another  Covington  and  Burling  col- 
league. "He's  got  a  prize  herd  of  cattle  there, 
and  the  Improvements  he's  made  are  for  the 
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working  side.  The  house  Itself  is  very  un- 
pretentious." 

Until  recently  Gesell  was  fond  of  spending 
most  of  the  summer  In  Maine  on  a  working 
vacation,  but  even  there  he  knew  when  to  lay 
aside  the  briefs  and  take  off  In  his  30-foot 
yawl  for  a  cruise  of  the  Maine  Islands.  His 
place,  on  North  Haven  Island,  Is  reached  by 
ferry  and  formerly  belonged  to  Dwlght  Mor- 
row and  later  Chester  Bowles.  Gesell  acquired 
it  when  Bowles  became  ambassador  to  India. 

"He  cooks  the  breakfast  sometimes  and 
usually  washes  the  dishes,  too,"  Bradley  said 
"Oh,  and  he  paints.  I  remember  one  morning 
before  breakfast  I  saw  Gary  sitting  out  there 
In  the  field  with  that  white  hair  of  his  and 
his  easel,  and  he  did  an  oil  of  the  house.  All 
before  breakfast." 

The  Judge's  schedule  no  longer  leaves  time 
for  the  Maine  summers,  and  the  yawl  has 
been  disposed  of.  not  an  easy  thing  to  do 
for  an  experienced  sailor  who  once  taught 
sailing  and  who  moves  around  a  deck  with 
ease  and  grace  despite  his  somewhat  stocky 
build.  He's  having  a  power  boat  built  now. 
to  suit  his  shorter  vacations.  It  wasn't  until 
recent  years.  It  should  be  noted,  that  he  took 
vacations  at  all. 

A  native  of  Los  Angeles.  Gesell  spent  his 
childhood  In  New  Haven.  Conn.,  where  his 
famous  father,  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell 
(author  of  "The  Child  from  5  to  10,"  etc.). 
did  his  pioneer  research  into  child  psychology 
at  "yale  University  and  after  1950  ran  the 
Gesell  Institute  he  had  founded.  This  back- 
ground was,  however,  Incidental  to  the 
Judge's  arriving  at  his  abortion  opinion,  his 
friends  say;  it  was  based  on  a  point  of 
constitutionality. 

Graduating  from  Andover  In  1928,  the 
younger  Gesell  took  his  AB  at  Yale  (1932) 
and  three  years  later  his  law  degree  at  the 
Yale  Law  School  to  which  he  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  time  since. 

"He  has  always  been  especially  warm  and 
generous  to  yotmg  law  students."  said  an- 
other friend.  William  Delano.  "More  than 
one  young  clerk  In  the  firm  would  be  offered 
the  free  use  of  his  town  house  In  the  summer, 
and  In  those  days  a  law  clerk  could  use  a 
little  help.  Once  I  needed  a  quiet  place  to 
finish  some  work,  and  he  let  me  stay  at  his 
country  place." 

The  family  is  scattered  today.  Son  Peter, 
30.  married,  a  Peace  Corps  veteran  (Ethiopia) 
and  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  Is  studying  at  the 
Harvard  School  of  Education  and  working 
part  time  for  a  Boston  education  consulting 
firm.  Daughter  Patricia  (Patsy).  27.  formerly 
with  the  civil  rights  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  is  at  the  Bank  Street  School 
of  Education  In  New  York. 

Gesell  has  always  maintained  close  ties 
with  his  children,  much  the  way  his  own 
father  did.  ( Researchers  at  Gesell  Institute 
recalled  that  the  senior  Gesell  "made  a  lot  of 
holidays  for  hla  family  and  was  a  most  in- 
terested father.")  "There  Is  one  sister. 
"Tassle,"  Mrs.  Joseph  Walden  of  Guilford, 
Conn. 

One  traditional  event  is  the  enormous  New 
Year's  Day  milk  punch  party,  which  lasts 
from  11  a.m.  to  sundown,  but  the  usual  Ge- 
sell party  is  a  small  affair  for  close  friends. 

Bradley  commented  on  the  precision  and 
speed  with  which  the  judge  works.  He  reads 
fast,  too,  devouring  fiction  and  nonaction 
alike.  He  even  walks  fast. 

"Sometimes  he  walks  to  work,"  Bradley 
added,  '"all  the  way  from  Georgetown,  or  at 
least  part  of  the  way." 

After  both  children  contracted  polio  (they 
recovered),  the  judge,  typically,  became  a 
member  of  the  board  at  Children's  Hospital. 
Another  theme  that  underlies  much  of  his 
extracurricular  work  is  aid  to  the  underprivi- 
leged. Mrs.  Gesell  also  specializes  in  that  area, 
working  with  Planned  Parenthood  and  other 
groups,  and  the  children  both  seem  to  be 
headed  toward  teaching  the  underprivileged. 
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Gesell's  legal  credits  fill  several  pages,  not 
surprising  for  a  holder  of  the  Yale  Law  School 
Citation  of  Merit  ( 1967) . 

As  a  Democrat  ("he's  liberal  but  he  also 
has  a  lot  of  horse  sense."'  said  one  friend) .  he 
served  on  several  special  committees  for 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  dealing 
with  treatment  of  Negro  servicemen  and  Dis- 
trict court  reorganization. 

Washington  is  a  town  that  feeds  on  private 
lives,  chews  them  up  and  spits  them  out,  to 
the  ruin  of  many  an  ambitious  man.  Gerhard 
Gesell  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  beat 
Washington  with  family,  privacy  and  per- 
sonality still  Intact.  All  It  takes  is  character. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GENE  KELLY 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF   CAIJFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think 
of  no  better  time  than  now  for  us  to  pay 
official  tribute  to  an  American  whose 
great  contribution  to  American  art,  cul- 
ture, and  entertairunent  is  matched  by 
his  record  of  public  service.  I  refer  to 
Gene  Kelly,  who  is  know^n  aroimd  the 
world  as  an  internationally  acclaimed 
actor,  dancer,  singer,  choreographer,  and 
director. 

I  consider  this  the  appropriate  time 
for  my  remarks  because  Gene  Kelly's 
working  community  of  Hollj-wood  has 
now  chosen  him  for  one  of  its  highest 
honors,  the  historic  ritual  of  cementing 
his  footprints  in  the  forecourt  of  the 
famed  Grauman's  Chinese  Theater  on 
Monday.  November  24.  At  the  same  time, 
he  reaches  a  peak  in  his  career  as  a 
motion  picture  director  with  the  public 
release  of  "Hello.  Dolly."  one  of  the  most 
im.portant  film  productions  of  the  past 
several  years. 

Gene  Kellj'  does  ntot  lack  in  honors. 
The  theater,  film,  and  tele\-ision  indus- 
tries have  bestowed  them  on  him  gen- 
erously. These  industries  are  fully  ap- 
preciative of  how  n^uch  his  multiple 
talents  and  imagination  have  added  to 
the  advancement  of  the  creative  media. 
The  enormous  success  of  all  of  his  ven- 
tures is  evidence  of  the  high  public  re- 
gard which  he  enjoys. 

Nor  will  this  be  the  first  time  that 
Gene  Kelly  has  been  singled  out  for 
citations  on  a  Government  level  for  his 
public  service.  In  1945,  he  was  cited  by 
the  U.S.  Treasiuy  Department  "for  dis- 
tinguished service  rendered  in  behalf  of 
the  War  Finance  Program."  Two  years 
later.  President  Harry  S.  Truman  cited 
Mr.  Kelly  "in  recognition  of  patriotic 
and  generous  cooperation  rendered  to 
the  President's  Citizens  Food  Commit- 
tee." 

His  consciousness  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions problems  and  his  efforts  to  further 
American  goodwill  abroad,  particularly 
in  France,  won  enthusiastic  appreciation 
in  1960.  In  that  year,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment made  him  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  presented  with 
a  citation  by  the  Paris  Headquarters 
of  the  American  Legion  for  "meritorious 
services  and  outstanding  contribution 
to  Franco-American  relations."  He  re- 
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celved  the  Sliver  Medal  from  the  Cltx 
of  Paris,  and  homage  from  its  Municipal 
Council,  "honoring  him  as  a  friend  of  the 
city." 

Recognition  of  Oene  Kelly  as  a  one- 
man  Institution  at  the  head  of  his  many- 
faceted  profeaslon  is  something  of  long 
standing.  As  far  back  as  1951  the  Acad- 
emy of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences presented  him  with  a  sjseclal  award 
"In  appreciation  of  his  versatility  as  an 
actor,  singer,  director  and  dancer;  and 
specifically  for  his  brilliant  achievements 
in  the  art  of  choreography  on  film." 

But  there  Is  something  special  at  this 
particular  time  in  the  career  of  Gene 
Kelly.  He  has  directed  an  important 
film  in  motion  picture  history,  and  a 
Hollywood  theater  has  asked  him  to  es- 
tablish his  ircpirint  for  posterity  to  see. 

It  is  a  double  culmination  for  Gene 
Kelly,  and  It  brings  Into  review  the  years 
of  dedication  and  effort  that  have  led  up 
to  it.  It  Is  a  fitting  time  for  this  legisla- 
tive body  of  the  country  he  has  served 
so  well  to  pay  him  official  tribute. 


VIETNAM  AND  THE  EL  SALVADOR- 
HONDURAS  CONFLICT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition 
to  the  tremendous  human,  spiritual,  and 
material  losses  being  sustained  by  the 
United  States  and  other  parties  involved 
In  Vietnam,  there  is  also  a  great  wastage 
of  our  Nation's  intellectual  resources  on 
the  Vietnamese  tragedy. 

Great  quantities  of  our  resources,  gov- 
ernmental and  private,  those  of  individ- 
uals and  organizations,  are  being  devoted 
to  Vietnam.  These  intellectual  and  mate- 
rial resources  could  have  a  much  greater 
positive  effect  on  other  international 
problems,  problems  closer  than  Vietnam 
to  the  true  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.  But  Vietnam  has  warped 
our  sense  of  priorities,  dominated  the 
public  interest,  and  consumed  an  in- 
ordinate amount  of  time  and  talent. 

One  of  the  conflicts  which  has  been 
pushed  from  our  consciousness  by  the 
Vietnam  war  is  the  still  simmering  con- 
flict between  two  of  our  close  Central 
American  neighbors.  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras.  Most  of  us  recall  the  short 
armed  confrontation  which  occurred  last 
July  between  these  two  members  of  the 
Central  American  Common  Market.  Not 
many  of  us  have  heard  about  the  con- 
tinuing ill  will  between  these  countries 
and  the  adverse  impact  these  strained 
relations  are  having  upon  the  nations  of 
Central  America.  If  the  situation  con- 
tinues to  deteriorate,  the  long-term  im- 
pact on  American  relations  could  be 
disastrous. 

Recently  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished stories  on  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
economic  difficulties  exacerbated  by  the 
July  war  and  on  the  impact  of  the  war 
on  Central  American  society  in  general. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce  into  the  Rec- 
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CRD  at  this  point  these  two  news  articles 
by  Juan  de  Onls.  I  suggest  that  here  is  a 
complex  international  conflict  which  is, 
in  the  long  nm,  of  greater  importance  to 
the  United  States  and  to  this  hemi- 
sphere than  Is  Vietnam; 

Cbntbal  America  Acts  to  Savi  Bloc;  6  Plan 

TO   Erase    Risvlts   of   Honduras-Salvador 

War 

I  By  Juan  de  Onlsi 

San  Josk,  Costa  Rica.  November  10 — The 
Ave  Central  American  foreign  ministers, 
meeting  as  a  group  for  the  first  time  since 
the  war  between  Honduras  and  EI  Salvador 
in  July,  have  agreed  to  try  to  save  the  re- 
gion's Common  Market  through  peace-mak- 
ing In  the  area 

A  communique,  issued  after  two  days  of 
Informal  talks  among  the  foreign  ministers 
of  Guatemala.  EI  Salvador.  Nicaragua.  Hon- 
duras and  Costa  Rica,  gave  indications  of  the 
opening  of  new  effort  to  repair  the  damage 
done  to  Central  American  regional  coopera- 
tion by  the  Honduras-El  Salvador  conflict. 

Nevertheless.  Gen.  Tlburclo  Cartas  Andino, 
Foreign  Minister  of  Honduras,  left  for  his 
capital.  Tegucigalpa,  after  signing  the  com- 
munique without  committing  Honduras  to 
reopening  the  highway  to  El  Salvador  that 
is  the  only  land  transportation  route  be- 
tween El  Salvador  and  the  southern  mem- 
bers of  the  Common  Market  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica. 

I-Yanclsco  Guerrero.  Foreign  Minister  of  El 
Salvador,  said  he  had  received  assurances 
from  Galo  Plaza.  Secretary  General  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  that  the 
Inter- American  organization,  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member,  would  set  up  an 
airlift  to  transport  cargo  between  El  Salva- 
dor and  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 

"Since  Honduras  has  not  complied  with 
the  order  of  the  meeting  of  consultation  of 
the  O.A.S.  to  reopen  the  highway.  "  Mr.  Guer- 
rero said,  "the  people  of  EI  Salvador  are 
waiting  for  the  O.A  S.  to  do  something  to 
show  that  we  did  not  withdraw  our  troops 
from  Honduras  for  nothing' 

PLANE  "CAN    HELP    A    LOT" 

EI  Salvador  Invaded  border  areas  of  Hon- 
duras In  July  after  killings  and  seizures  of 
the  property  of  Salvadorans  who  had  mi- 
grated, many  Illegally,  to  western  Honduras. 
A  meeting  of  foreign  ministers,  called  to  re- 
solve the  crisis,  ordered  EI  Salvador  to  pull 
back  her  troops  under  a  cease-fire,  and  she 
did. 

Since  then.  Mr.  Guerrero  said,  18.000  Salva- 
doran  families  have  returned  to  their  home- 
land, many  penniless. 

Some  Salvadoran  Industries  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  transport  blockade  to  the  point 
that  they  are  close  to  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Guer- 
rero said  that  the  airlift  would  ease  the  prob- 
lem. 

"One  large  transport  plane  making  five 
flights  a  week  can  help  a  lot  in  restoring  com- 
merce In  manufactures  until  land  transport 
Is  restored,  as  I  am  confident  that  It  will  be 
soon,"  he  said. 

The  cut  in  normal  commerce  has  disrupted 
trade  among  the  five  Central  American  coun- 
tries that  reached  an  annual  level  of  $180 
million  before  the  confiict.  The  population  of 
the  Common  Markets  area  totals  14  mllUon. 

Policy-making  groups  and  technical  bodies 
that  guide  the  nine-year-old  regional  com- 
mon market  have  also  been  disrupted. 

These  Include  the  Central  American  Inte- 
gration Bank,  with  headquarters  in  Teguci- 
galpa. Salvadoran  Oovernment  representa- 
tives and  businessmen  are  barred  from  there 
because  of  the  break  In  diplomatic  relations. 

Major  decisions  on  Central  American  Inte- 
gration have  been  delayed.  The  foreign  min- 
isters agreed  that  they  would  try  to  hold  a 
meeting  of  the  organization  of  Central  Amer- 
ican States  on  Dec.  6. 
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"The  foreign  ministers  agreed  to  continue 
holding  conversations  to  exchange  views  on 
the  ways  to  resolve  problems  in  the  region, 
to  make  peace  secure,  rebuild  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  and  re-establish 
.  .  .  mechanisms  of  the  process  of  economic 
Integration."  the  communique  said. 

RxrtiocKS  Crowd  Into   El   Salvadoe:    Total 
Prom   Hondotias   Is   Pur   at    61.000   Sincb 

JCNE 

(By  Juan  de  Onls) 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  Novembex  13. — Since 
the  end  of  the  brief  war  between  Salvador 
and  Honduras  four  months  ago,  the  number 
of  Salvadoran  refugees  has  grown  by  more 
than  20,000.  bringing  the  total  to  more  than 

61.000 

Observers  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  who  have  been  controlling  the  "vol- 
untar>'"  evacuation  of  Salvadorans  from 
Honduras  since  Sept.  8  at  two  border  points, 
El  AmatUlo  and  El  Poy,  have  Issued  more 
than  20,000  refugee  certificates 

The  recent  arrivals,  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
200  a  day.  have  Joined  the  initial  flight  of 
40.000  refugees  who  left  Honduras  In  June 
when  widespread  violence  against  Salvador- 
ans began  there  In  the  wake  of  El  Salvador's 
Invasion  of  border  iu-eas  of  western  Honduras. 

R.EPORT    BEING    PREPARKD 

The  Inter-American  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, an  expert  group  of  eight  members, 
Is  meeting  here  to  prepare  a  report  to  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  on  the  refugee  problem  and  other 
human  rights  asp>ects  of  the  tense  and  bit- 
ter situation  between  Honduras  and  El 
Salvador. 

"The  situation  for  Salvadorans  in  Hon- 
duras Is  worse  now  than  before  the  war. 
They  are  being  systematically  fired  from 
Jobs,  Including  people  who  have  been  liv- 
ing In  Honduras  for  30  years."  said  a  private 
observer  who  has  recently  visited  Honduras. 

Bitterness  Is  rising  In  El  Salvador  over  the 
Inability  of  the  hemisphere  organization  to 
persuade  the  Honduran  Government  of  Pres- 
ident Osvaldo  Lopez  Arellano  to  lift  the 
blockade  on  overland  traffic  to  and  from  El 
Salvador  on  the  Pan-American  Highway, 
which  links  the  two  countries  and  Is  the 
main  traffic  artery  for  Central  America. 

ECONOMIC    AID    REJECTED 

The  Salvadorean  Legislative  Assembly 
voted  Tuesday  to  reject  any  economic  aid 
from  the  organization,  Including  an  offer  of 
$100,000  for  refugee  relief.  A  similar  offer 
of  aJd  was  accepted  by  Honduras.  Most  of 
the  funds  have  been  put  up  by  the  United 
States. 

The  reolutlon  In  the  Salvadorean  Legis- 
lature, directed  at  President  Fidel  Sanchez, 
was  supported  by  all  four  parties  in  the 
assembly.  The  legislators  said  that  "national 
dignity"  did  not  permit  El  Salvador  to  ac- 
cept aid  while  the  organization  proved  im- 
able  to  obtain  compUance  by  Honduras  with 
the  decisions  of  the  O.A.S.  council  that  the 
highway  be  reopened. 

The  highway  Is  the  only  route  for  trucks 
carrying  Salvadorean  Industrial  goods  and 
rice  to  the  southern  members  of  the  Central 
American  Common  Market,  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua.  Guatemala  and  Honduras  are 
the  other  members  at  the  trade  bloc. 

rAIL    TO    END    BLOCKADE 

A  meeting  of  the  five  Central  American 
foreign  ministers  here  over  the  weekend 
failed  to  reach  an  agreement  on  ending 
the  highway  blockade. 

HonQuran  officials  say  they  are  unable  to 
open  the  highway  to  Salvadorean  prodticts 
because  of  public  hostility.  Feeling  In  Hon- 
duras are '  running  high  over  Ea  Salvador's 
one  month  occupation  of  border  zones  after 
fighting  broke  out  In  July. 
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El  Salvador  pulled  out  her  troops  in  com- 
pliance with  a  resolution  of  the  American 
foreign  ministers  calling  for  a  cease-fire  and 
disengagement  of  forces. 

The  highway  blockade  has  seriously  dis- 
rupted trade  among  the  Central  American 
market  {>artners.  which  had  risen  to  an  an- 
nual level  of  $180  million  since  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  region's  economic  integration 
went  Into  effect  In  1960. 

SMALLIST  COnNTRY  IN  THE  AREA 

The  refugee  problem  Is  aggravating  already 
difficult  economic  conditions  in  El  Salvador, 
the  smallest  but  most  densely  populated  Cen- 
tral American  country.  For  many  years  there 
had  been  a  steady  emigration,  often  Illegal, 
to  relatively  unoccupied  Honduran  farm- 
lands from  El  Salvador's  3.3  million  people, 
who  are  primarily   employed  in  agriculture. 

The  Salvadorean  Government  Is  weighing 
a  request  from  the  Dominican  Republic  for 
5.000  sugar-cane  cutters  for  the  sugar  harvest 
now  under  way  In  that  Caribbean   country. 

Dominican  authorities  have  been  unable 
to  reach  agreement  this  year  on  contract 
laborers  from  Haiti,  the  traditional  source  of 
low-cost  labor  for  the  Dominican  sugar  plan- 
tations. 

Observers  reported  that  the  devastation 
caused  In  Honduras  by  a  hurricane  that  bat- 
tered the  Gulf  Coast  In  September,  destroy- 
ing an  estimated  30  i>er  cent  of  this  year's 
banana  crop,  had  contributed  to  pressure  to 
exi>el  Salvadorean  workers.  Bananas  are 
Honduras'  main  export. 


DUMITRU  DANIELOPOL  WRITES 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  a  copy  of  a  letter  written 
to  President  Nixon  just  prior  to  the  first 
Vietnam  moratorium  held  in  October. 
The  letter  was  written  by  Dumitru  Dan- 
ielopol,  a  former  banker  and  diplomat 
in  prewar  Rumania.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  1947  and  is  now  a  columnist 
for  the  Copley  newspapers  in  California 
and  Illinois: 

October  9,   1969. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  Houxe. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Don't  feel  lonesome 
on  VSTeUnesday — Vietnam  Moratorium  Day — 
when  iintl-war  demonstrators  attack  you  and 
try  to  force  you  to  do  something  you  know  Is 
wrong. 

There  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
here  In  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world  who  know  that  you  are  right.  They 
know  that  freedom  is  indivisible,  that  it  can- 
not accommodate  tyranny  in  one  corner  of 
the  world  and  survive  In  another. 

People  like  myself  whose  birthplaces  are 
now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  whole- 
heartedly with  you  We  have  learned  about 
communism  at  first  hand.  Poles.  Czechs, 
Hungarians,  Bulgarians.  Albanians.  Roman- 
ians. Lithuanians.  La'vlans,  Estonians.  Yugo- 
slavs, Ukr.nnians,  Cr.bans,  Chinese,  Jews, 
Christians,  Mohammed  .ins — no  matter  what 
color,  race  or  creed  —we  have  suffered  in- 
discriminately at  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists. We  know  their  ruthlessness  and 
their  perfidy. 

The  tens  of  mlUlons  who  have  taken  refuge 
from  Communism  in  free  lands  stand  by 
you 

We   dent   want  to  see   what   happened   to 
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us  hapi>en   to  the  people  of  Vietnam,  if  it 
can  be  prevented. 

And  you  know,  and  we  know,  that  It  can 
be  prevented. 

The  great  majority  of  naOve-bom  Amer- 
icans back  you,  too,  Mr.  President,  especially 
those  sent  overseas  to  fight  the  Nazis  and  the 
Fascists  because  governments  in  democratic 
countries  in  Europe  In  the  1930'8  failed  to 
understand  totalitarianism  and  failed  to  do 
what  America  Is  doing  right  now — stopping 
aggression  while  there  Is  still  time. 

Every  major  national  veterans  organization 
in  this  country  is  on  record  in  supp>ort  of 
U.S.  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

No  one  wants  to  prevent  free  discussion, 
free  opinion  and  even  dissent — but  on  the 
condition  that  our  rights  are  respected,  too. 

It  seems  incredible  that  so  many  people  in 
high  places  advocate  appeasement  and  the 
abandonment  of  a  country  fighting  for  Its 
Inalienable  right  to  self  determination. 

Never  in  history  have  the  alms  of  the  Com- 
munists coincided  with  those  of  free  people. 
Never  have  they  voiced  any  pwllcles  that  did 
not  try  to  destroy  freedom  somewhere  In  the 
world.  Yet  today  they  seem  to  have  so  many 
articulate  allies. 

We  know,  Mr.  President,  that  should  the 
Americans  abandon  Vietnam — as  the  dis- 
senters insist — America  will  cease  to  be  the 
greatest  country  In  the  world. 

There  are  times  in  the  histx)ry  of  great 
countries  and  of  great  men  when  they  have 
to  stand  up — even  if  alone — for  what  is  right. 

I  witnessed  some  of  those  moments  In  the 
House  of  Commons  when  Winston  Churchill 
tore  his  government  and  his  party  to  shreds 
for  the  shameful  Munich  agreement  of  1938. 
He  was  powerless,  but  he  knew  he  was  right. 

Prom  London,  I  heard  Col.  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  an  unknown,  call  on  his  fellow 
Frenchmen,  who  had  been  shamefully  de- 
feated, to  rally  against  overwhelming  odds  in 
the  summer  of  1940.  He,  too,  was  powerless, 
but   he   knew   he   was   right. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  in  a  much  more 
favorable  position  than  those  leaders.  You 
have  the  power,  you  have  the  time,  for  you 
are  our  President  and  our  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  you  have  an  arsenal  that  can 
bring  an   honorable  conclusion  in  Vietnam. 

And.  Mr.  President,  you  have  us  on  your 
side.  We  don't  march  or  demonstrate,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  we  aren't  ready  to  help 
you. 

Sincerely, 

DUMITRtr  Danielopol. 


CONTRASTING  STATEMENTS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  17,  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
administration  really  believe  it  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  America  to  express 
honest  disagreement  with  the  executive 
branch  over  foreign  policy? 

The  following  contrasts  cause  one  to 
wonder : 

ON    SUPPORT 

President  Nixon,  November  13,  1969: 
And  those  of  you  who  were  in  the  House 
then  will  remember  that  on  tho;e  gre.it  ini- 
tiatives which  were  recommended  to  the 
country  and  to  this  House  and  to  the  other 
body  by  President  Trrman  .  .  .  received  the 
support  not  only  of  the  majority  of  Demo- 
crats, but  of  the   majority   of   Republicans. 

Senator  Nixon,  April  11,  1951: 
So  far  as  the  policy  in  China  is  concerned, 
and  the  Orient,  I  feel   that  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves.  That  policy  did  not  deserve 
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support   then,   It   does  not  deserve  it   now, 
because  the  pwllcy  has  failed. 

ON   XTNTTY 

President  Nixon,  November  13,  1969: 
I  do  know  that  .  .     when  the  lives  of  our 
young  men  are  involved,  we  are  not  Demo- 
crats,    we     are     not     Republicans,     we     are 
Americans. 

Senator  Nixon,  April  11,  1951: 

If  we  continue  in  the  present  stalemate,  if 
we  continue  to  follow  the  present  leadership 
of  the  State  Department,  all  we  can  expect 
is  a  continuance  of  tlie  war 

THE   NEW   TRADITION 

President  Nixon.  November  13,  1969: 
That  what  happened  yesterday  with  that 
announcement  on  the  part  of  Members  of 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  well  over  a  majority 
supporting  the  policy  of  the  US  .  I  realize 
that  that  was  in  the  great  tradition  of  this 
society. 

Senator  Nixon,  April  11,  1951: 

But  I  do  know  that  those  who  have  been 
responsible  for  our  foreign  policy  in  the  Far 
East  have  failed.  The  American  People  have 
had  enough  of  our  past  policy  in  the  Far 
East. 


LIFE  UNDER  COMMUNISM 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Congress  are  well  aware  that  our  Nation 
has  vocal  foreign  and  domestic  critics. 
There  is  no  question  that  we  face  many 
problems,  but  we  are  attempting  to  solve 
them.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
situation  in  Communist  nations  where 
they  have  no  domestic  critics  because  the 
right  of  dissent  is  stifled  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  people  are  ignored. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  to  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Bruce  Barkis,  by  a  Hollander  who  took 
a  trip  through  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria.  In  this  letter  some  ver>-  cogent 
comments  were  made  about  the  quality 
of  life  under  communism.  I  only  regret 
that  the  critics  of  our  country  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  first  hand 
the  coimtries  descrit)ed  by  this  astute 
Hollander.  I  commend  this  letter  to  my 
colleagues  and  include  It  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point; 

October  22.  1969. 

Dear  Marie  and  Bruce.  As  you  know,  we 
went  to  Yugoslavia.  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria. 
I  knew  that  you  would  be  interested  in  how 
people  live  there  and  •what  they  have  accom- 
plished. We  went  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  and 
to  see  something  I  do  not  know  anything 
about.  I  could  have  given  you  a  sort  of  blow 
by  blow  description  of  my  experiences  there, 
but  I  found  that  I  needed  a  lot  of  time  to 
think  over  my  observations  m  order  to  put 
on  paper  what  I  thought  of  the  country  and 
its  people  instead  of  giving  yen  a  statement 
on  the  quality  of  the  highways  and  the 
height  i.f  the  buildings  Tliis  seems  to  have 
a  rather  heavy  preface  to  an  even  heavier 
t^esis  on  life  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

Well  now.  Bruce.  I  know  it  interests  you 
and  I  win  tell  you  about  Rumania  and  Bul- 
garia as  I  see  't.  I  have  had  some  arguments 
here  with  a  lew  friends  and  I  call  them  argu  • 
ments  because  they  lack  the  essential  knowl- 
edge to  reach  the  quality  of  discussions,  and 
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that  goes  for  them  that  admire  the  commu 
nlst  a6  well  as  thoee  who  are  against  them. 
Of  some  of  them,  I  know  that  they  have 
crossed  from  one  side  to  the  other  and 
though  I  believe  that  one  should  be  able  to 
change  his  mind  when  he  grows  older  and 
better  Informed,  I  fell  that  sticking  to  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  adopting  other  principles  Is 
not  as  right  as  Judging  one's  principles. 

Of  course,  I  left  on  our  trip  to  these  coun- 
tries after  having  lived  here  and  listening  to 
opinions  from  young  people  (usually  red) 
and  old  people  (as  a  rule  square)  that  were 
baaed  on  propaganda  and  slogans. 

Propaganda  Is  often  criminal  negligence  of 
the  truth  and  slogans  are  in  my  view  lit- 
erary Innovations  of  stupidity.  I  will  try  to 
avoid  being  pompous  but  I  think  I  left  both 
of  these  notions  behind  when  we  left,  or  at 
least,  I  tried. 

We  travelled  by  car  through  Germany  to 
Yugoslavia  (red)  and  crossed  the  frontier 
Into  Rumania,  camping  with  our  little 
tent — staying  where  we  liked  It  two  nights, 
and  If  not  only  one  We  bought  food  in 
markets  and  shops  and  restaurants  and  sat 
and  talked  to  people  we  met  (and  you  really 
meet  people  In  camping).  We  did  a  lot  of 
window  shopping  to  compare  things  and  I 
noted  down  prices  of  necessities  and  com- 
modities. I  still  find  It  difficult  to  draw  con- 
cluslonrf  and  I  «m  thankful  that  I  am  not  a 
trSvelUrt^'bookwrlter  who  has  to  make  a 
living  that  way. 

For  the  time  being  however,  I  will  be  a 
capitalist,  be  it  without  much  capital,  be- 
cause I  think  a  man  should  be  able  to  win 
or  lose  and  have  his  chance  to  own  or  owe. 
(I  don't  know  If  that  last  word  is  right). 
Whether  people  are  p)oor  In  those  coun- 
tries, I  do  not  know  because  I  am  not  sure 
that  possession  of  a  radio  In  every  room  of 
the  house,  an  automatic  dishwasher,  and 
new  furniture  every  three  years  make  one 
rich.  Here  In  HoOland  are  quite  a  few  people 
that  think  me  rich  because  I  own  a  car  and 
others  And  me  poor  because  Kees  has  not 
got  one.  I  his  wife  i 

I  hear  a  lot  about  the  population  explo- 
sion, but  equally  Influential  on  our  environ- 
ment is  the  commodity  explosion  as  a  result 
of  Industrialization  and  that  is  what  we  have 
in  the  west. 

By  the  looks  of  it.  I  would  say  it  will  take 
a  long  time  before  those  countries  are  b.5th- 
ered  by  the  possessions  that  prove  us  rich 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  lack  the 
machinery  that  make  the  production  of  these 
things  possible  To  obtain  that  machinery 
they  will  have  to  work  rnd  since  everybody 
works  for  the  government,  thev  just  don't, 
like  everybody  else  in  the  world  who  works 
for  the  government  I  do  think  that  you 
must  have  noticed  that  people  that  start  or 
work  on  their  own.  work  like  the  devil,  but 
working  for  a  large  concern  frees  you  to  fit  In 
with  the  crowd  around  vou.  If  not,  you'll 
never  make  promotion  which  is  the  achieve- 
ment possible  In  Europe  everybody  who 
works  for  the  larger  of  all  concerns,  like  a 
government,  sit  tight  and  are  very  careful 
not  to  do  anything  wrong 

Well  now.  that  is  what  everybody  seems  to 
do  in  Rumania  and  Bulgaria.  Everybody  is 
forced  to  work,  but  nothing  can  make  tliem 
work  hard.  They  are  fully  protected  by  min- 
imum wages  and  complete  social  securities 
They  do  not  have  to  compete  so  they  can't 
lose  On  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  win 
and  I  think  it  only  natural  in  a  man  to  try 
to  prove  himself  better  than  the  other  fel- 
low. 

The  result  is  pitiful  In  my  opinion.  In 
Holland  we  have  nationalized  railways.  Etrec- 
tlve  control  has  eliminated  corruption  and 
graft.  Same  with  most  government  Jobs 
Same  with  the  members  of  a  strong  union. 
Nobody  can  be  laid  off  or  flred  and  so  you're 
safe  and  so  you  can  loaf  about  and  do  as 
little  as  possible.  These  however,  are  small 
groups  and   they  still  have  contact  and  as- 
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soclate  with  the  independents,  the  ttaker,  and 
the  candlestick  maker  Over  there  everybody 
works  for  the  government  Euid  here  when  the 
railway  employees  are  dlssatlsfled  with  one 
thing  or  the  other,   they  work  for  a  short 
period  according  to  the  book  of  rules,  which 
slows  everything  down  Over  there  they  work 
according   to   the   books  aU   the   time   from 
habit  and  it  sure  enough  slows  everything 
down.  For  everything  you  need,  be  it  shoes 
or   food,   you   stand   in   line   and  wait  your 
turn.  Nobody  sells  you  anything.  They  Just 
distribute  the  merchandise.  Tlie  prices  are 
fixed  so  there  is  nothing  that  can  happen 
to  you  as  long  as  you  wait  your  turn.  To 
make  sure  that  nobody  gets  cheated,  a  large 
amount  of  administration   is  necessary,   all 
written  by  hand  since  the  cash  register  fac- 
tory has  not  yet  been  built  and  of  course 
they  produce  not  enough  export  articles  to 
be  able  to  buy  them  elsewhere    People  don't 
grumble  when  they  waste  their  time  arguing 
because  they  are  used  to  it  and  besides  time 
Is  by  no  means  money  here.  There  is  food, 
but   not   nice    It   feeds   you   like   the   bread 
which  is  good  and  cheap.  Potatoes  are  good 
and  cheap   They  have  three  kinds  of  wheat. 
They  have  pork  and  any  other  meat  is  called 
veal  and  unchewable  meat,  which  is  ground 
up,  is  called  sausage.  All  of  it  contains  the 
essential  food  substance,  so  nobody  is  hun- 
gry and  everybody  is  dressed,  but  the  choice 
In  clothes  is  limited  to  what  the  government 
decided     The   price   is    fixed   so   you   do   not 
have  to  look  for  a  special  suit  or  dress  or 
try  to  find  what  you  want  a  little  cheaper. 
So  you  Just  stand  in  line.  There  Is  enough 
so  Just  wait  your  turn. 

As  a  result  there  is  very  little  talk  in 
these  shops,  no  courtesy,  no  complaints  and 
not  because  people  are  afraid  to  talk  either. 
There's  Just  no  use  to  say  you  are  looking 
for  something  special  because  it  Is  not  there. 
I  think  the  government  experts  decide  on 
the  various  designs  in  dress  material  and  the 
shape,  so  you  know,  since  the  number  of 
designs  are  limited,  exactly  what  you  can 
get  and  also  for  how  much  money.  Needless 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  to  buy  for 
tourists  because  innovations  and  mode 
(fashion)  is  not  made  by  governments,  but 
by  Individuals  and  they  have  gotten  lost  I 
do  not  think  that  they  have  been  suppressed. 
There  is  simply  no  chance  for  them  and  after 
25  years  of  this  system,  no  need,  or  at  least 
the  need  is  not  felt  by  the  population.  The 
little  man  Is  protected  by  the  state  and  there 
are  no  bit?  mm  anvmore.  One  of  the  drabbest 
thin'TS  In  these  countries  is  the  ice  cream 
stand. 

This   is   a   .splendid   example.   The   govern- 
ment decided   that    the  people  should   have 
ice    c.-eam     They    decide   on    amount,   shape, 
price,  and  the  pace  of  .-s.ilp  and  appoint  the 
seller;,    so   everywhere    in    the   country    you 
cm    buy   a   .■simple    ire   cream    cone   with   35 
grans  of  ic"  c.-eim  f n  15  cents  (local)  and 
a^aln  you  ttanrt  in  line  and  state  how  many 
you  want,  no  please,  no  thank  you   To  make 
.sure   nobi.dy   get.s   cheated,   every   ice  cream 
vendor  h.is  an  old  f  i.^hion  sr.icery  ;cile  with 
two    or.iss    basln.s,    one    r{    which    has    been 
adapted  to  hold  the  cine.  In  the  other  one 
a  brass  weigrit.  The  vpikI.t    c  jops  .-cme  ice 
cream  fr  m  a  covered  bucket  and  fills  the 
c-rine  until   'he  sc   le  t  Its.   If  it  s;  .p<  too  far 
they    take   somet  .ing   out    All   of   them   use 
an  old  slioe  box      r  ai  emp'v  eg  rette  c  r- 
ton  for  the  money  they  receive  and  change. 
It    ',ikes   a    loii"?   Mme   and    the'-   d,  nt   care 
They    don't   sell.    T  ley    distribute     The    line 
of   people  IS   silent    T'ler"   is  onlv  one  taste 
(vanilla  I  and  it  i-  a  g.>od  quality  "Controllers 
check  regularly  on  intake  of  money  against 
distribution  of  ice  cr.' im   So  the  people  have 
ice  cr.>a.ii    I   do   not    know   if   it   is   right   to 
send  you  all  these  observations,  they  might 
be  a  bit  boring.  Of  cjurse  Bruce,  all  this  is 
observation  and  no  criticism  or  explanation. 
I    could    tell    you    a    lot    more   for    I   have 
visited    cooperative   farms    (4,000   acres   and 
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500  farmers  reduced  to  farmhands),  sat  in 
trolley  cars,  sailed  on  the  Black  Sea  with  an 
English     made     ijower     passenger    ship     (60 
miles  hr)     from    one    harbor    to    another. 
Talked  to  many  people  in  German,  English, 
and  PYench  of  different  nations  from  direc- 
tor   (Vice   president)    of   heavy   industry   to 
factory    workers    and    students    and     high 
school  girls.   I   do  not    think   they  are  un- 
happy  and   I   know   they    are   not   happy.    I 
think   it   could   be   the   ultimate  resulte   of 
Marxism,  and  you  can  call   it  Communism 
or  Socialism.  Communism  seems  the  situa- 
tion after  a  violent  change  like  revolution, 
but   in   our  own   and   in   your  country,    we 
have  the  evolution  to  socialism  or  democ- 
racy. We  have  a  minimum  wage  in  Holland, 
whether  you  work  or  sit  back  and  look  at 
work    We  have  outgrown  the  feudal  system 
when  one  man  dressed  in  silk,  dictates  the 
life  of  many    We  are  now  free  to  choose  our 
leaders  and   they   are   union   presidents   and 
politicians  and  they  will  ultimately  dictate 
what   we   may   eat   and   wear   like   they   do 
already  behind  the  iron  curtain.  I  think  it 
is  a  pity  but  I  can  see  no  other  alternative. 
A  sad  story  by  the  looks  of  It.  In  the  end 
It  might  not   be  so  important  to  us   what 
we  eat  and  wear  but  to  realize  that  we  need 
a  lot  of  education,  like  Bruce,  Jr.  wrote  to 
you.   If  praying   for  the  restoration  of  our 
nation  to  the  level  it  had  obtained  through 
the  observance  of  sound  laws  (including  rec- 
ognition of  free  enterprise,  sanctity  of  the 
home,  respect  for  the  parents  by  children, 
etc  )  is  extreme,  then  I'm  extreme  and  proud 
of  It. 

That's  all  for  now. 


CITIZEN'S  COMPLAINT  ON  AIR 
POLLUTION 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1969 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid  all  the 
mail  which  every  Congressman  receives, 
occasionally  one  letter  on  an  issue  stands 
out  as  an  eloquent  example  of  citizen 
concern.  Last  week  I  received  such  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Ronald  Moore  of  Chicago. 
111.  Mr.  Moore  was  able  to  convey  in  only 
a  few  words  of  his  own  idiom  the  sense  of 
urgency  which  citizens  of  Chicago  feel 
about  the  problem  of  pollution — and 
what  it  is  doing  to  their  lives  and  health. 
I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Moore's  letter  and  my  re- 
sponse to  him: 

Chicago.  III., 
October  29.  1969. 
Hon.  Abner  J.  MiKVA, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Mikva:  This  air  pollution  got  to 
go  man.  because  I  am  dying  for  air.  I  wake 
up  in  the  morning  on  a  bright  sunny  day  and 
it  looks  like  rain.  Help  me  to  breathe  more 
freely  by  stopping  air  pollution  rlgh*  now. 
not  tomorrow,  not  Easter,  now.  Because  I 
might  die  from  suffocation. 
Yours  truly. 

Ronald  Moore. 


Mr.  Ronald  Moore. 
Chicago.  111. 

Dear  Mr.  Moore:  Thanks  for  your  letter 
on  the  need  for  immediate  action  to  curb  air 
pollution  in  Chicago. 

You  managed  to  capture  in  your  letter  a 
sense  of  the  urgency  and  seriousness  of  air 
pollution  that  few  writers  have  t>een  able  to 
convey.   I  can   assure  you   that  I  am  trying 
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very  hard  to  get  rid  of  those  leaden,  pollu- 
tion-filled skies.  As  you  say,  all  of  us  will 
be  able  to  breathe  more  freely  when  we  fin- 
ally have  air  pollution  under  control. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  your  taking  the  time 
to  write  to  me  about  this  Important  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Abner  J.  Mikva, 
Member  of  Congress. 


EISENHOWER  ON  DEFENSE 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  ado 
has  been  made  about  our  so-called  "mili- 
tary-industrial complex."  And  much  of 
what  has  been  said  about  a  'military- 
industrial  complex"  has  proven  to  be 
pure  figment  of  the  fertile  imaginations 
of  those  who  would  have  us  sacrifice  our 
security  needs  to  satisfy  their  social  and 
political  objectives. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Aimed  Services  Committee  (Mr.  Rivers) 
discussed  this  matter  at  length  and  in 
depth  in  a  brilliant  analytical  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  June  12.  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  concur  in  what  our  chairman  has 
pointed  out. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  'military- 
industrial  complex"  operating  as  a  "se- 
cret conspiracy  of  malefactors."  If  there 
is  such  a  conspiracy  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  have 
us  neglect  our  defense  needs  at  the  risk 
of  our  national  safety  in  a  restless  world. 
To  give  some  credence  to  their  allega- 
tions they  persist  in  referring  to  what  our 
late  beloved  President  Eisenhower  said. 
By  taking  a  phrase  "military-industrial" 
out  of  the  context  of  one  of  his  speeches 
they  misrepresent  President  Eisen- 
hower's views  on  defense. 

To  set  the  record  straight  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Novem- 
ber-December issue  of  the  magazine 
called  "Ordnance"  which  deals  with  vari- 
ous aspects  of  our  national  defense.  It 
follows: 

Eisenhower  on  Defense 

With  such  an  impressive  array  of  personal 
achievements — as  soldier,  statesman,  edu- 
cator, author — coupled  with  such  a  rich 
legacy  of  counsel  he  left  the  American  people, 
it  is  somewhat  ironic  that  a  catchy  phrase 
from  a  single  speech  should  become  the  most 
frequently  quoted  remembrance  of  the  late 
President  Eisenhower. 

He  included  this  thought  in  his  1961  fare- 
well address:  "In  the  councils  of  government 
we  must  guard  against  the  acquisition  of  un- 
warranted Influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-industrial  complex." 

Spokesmen  for  the  antldefense  elements  In 
this  country  have  seized  upon  this  single 
statement  to  serve  their  purpKJses.  They  dili- 
gently overlook  the  other  things  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  had  to  say  about  the  continuing 
threat  to  our  national  security  and  what 
must  be  done  about  it. 

With  so  much  exposure  to  this  one  phrase, 
one  might  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
was  the  most  momentous  statement  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  ever  made.  Therefore,  In 
fairness  to  this  great  man,  as  well  as  for  our 
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national  benefit,  it  would  be  a  good  Idea  for 
us  to  refiect  on  some  of  his  other  comments. 
For  example,  we  should  recall  that  he  said: 

"For  the  first  5  years  following  World 
War  II,  we  In  the  United  States,  hopeful  of  a 
global  and  durable  jjeace,  pursued  a  jjolicy  of 
virtual  disarmament.  But  the  blockade  of 
Berlin,  the  military  weakness  of  our  Euro- 
pean friends  living  face  to  face  with  the 
Communist  menace,  and  finally  the  Korean 
war — together  with  arrogant  threats  against 
other  peaceful  nations — belatedly  made  it 
clear  to  us  that  only  under  an  umbrella  of 
military  strength  could  free  nations  hope  to 
make  progress  toward  an  enduring  and  Just 
peace.  World  uneasiness  rose  to  the  point  of 
alarm. 

"Today  a  militant,  aggressive  Commu- 
nistic doctrine  is  dominant  over  much  of 
the  world's  surface  and  over  hundreds  of 
millions  of  the  world's  people.  In  the  poet- 
war  period,  we  have  seen  it  Indulge  in  a 
particularly  cynical  type  of  colonialism,  ex- 
pressed in  the  Communist  subjugation  of 
once  free  and  proud  nations  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia. 

"Conamunlsm  denies  the  spiritual  premises 
on  which  your  education  has  been  based 
According  to  that  doctrine,  there  is  no  God; 
there  Is  no  soul  in  man;  there  is  no  reward 
beyond  the  satisfaction  of  dally  needs.  Con- 
sequently, toward  the  human  being.  Com- 
munism is  cruel.  Intolerant,  materialistic. 

"This  doctrine,  committed  to  conquest  by 
lure,  by  intimidation,  and  by  force,  seeks  to 
destroy  the  jwlttioal  concepts  and  institu- 
tions that  we  hold  to  be  dearer  than  life 
itself  Thus  Communism  poses  a  threat  from 
which  even-  this  mighty  Nation  Is  not  wholly 
Immune. 

"The  principal  and  continuing  factor  is  the 
persistently  aggressive  design  of  Moscow  and 
Pelplng,  which  shows  no  evidence  of  genuine 
change  despite  their  professed  desire  to  relax 
tensions  and  to  preserve  peace.  Continuing, 
also.  Is  the  breadth  and  scope  of  the  Com- 
munist attack:  no  weapon  Is  absent  from 
their  arsenal,  whether  Intended  for  destruc- 
tion of  cities  and  people  or  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  truth,  of  integrity,  or  loyalty. 

"With  both  sections  of  this  divided  world 
in  possession  of  unbelievably  destructive 
weapons,  mankind  approaches  a  state  where 
mutxial  annihilation  becomes  a  possibility. 
No  other  fact  of  today's  world  equals  this  in 
Importance;  it  colors  everj-thing  we  say, 
everything  we  plan,  and  everything  we  do. 

'"There  Is  demanded  of  us,  vigilance,  deter- 
mination and  the  dedication  of  whatever  por- 
tion of  our  resources  to  provide  adequate 
security,  especially  to  provide  a  real  deter- 
rent to  aggression. 

"For  our  own  country.  It  has  been  a  time 
of  recurring  trial.  We  have  grown  in  power 
and  In  responsibility.  We  have  passed  through 
the  anxieties  of  depression  and  of  war  to  a 
summit  unmatched  in  man's  history.  Seeking 
to  secure  peace  in  the  world,  we  have  had  to 
fight  through  the  forests  of  the  Argonne,  to 
the  shores  of  Iwo  Jima,  and  to  the  cold 
mountains  of  Korea. 

"Now.  this  country,  as  other  free  countries, 
maintains  arms.  We  maintain  formations  of 
war  and  all  the  modern  weapons.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  must.  As  long  as  this  spirit  that 
has  prevailed  up  to  now  continues  to  prevail 
In  the  world,  we  cannot  expose  our  rights, 
our  privileges,  our  homes,  our  wives,  our 
children  to  the  risk  which  would  come  to  an 
unarmed  country. 

"It  Is  true  that  we  have  given  first  priority 
to  worldwide  meastu-es  for  security  against 
the  possibility  of  military  aggression.  We 
have  made  many  sacrifices  to  assure  that 
this  security  Is  and  will  be  maintained. 

"America  sjjeaks  from  strength — strength 
In  good  allies,  in  arms.  In  readiness.  In  ever- 
Increasing  productivity,  In  the  broader  shar- 
ing of  the  abundant  frtdts  of  our  economy, 
in  our  unchanging  devotion  to  liberty  and 
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to  human  Justice.  Her  vote  Is  for  peace  based 
upon  decency  and  right. 

"But  let  no  man  think  that  we  want  peace 
at  any  price:  that  we  shall  forsake  principle 
in  resigned  tolerance  of  evident  evil;  or  that 
we  may  pyawn  our  honor  for  transitory  con- 
cession. 

"No  matter  how  earnest  is  our  quest  for 
guaranteed  peace,  we  must  maintain  a  high 
degree  of  military  effectiveness  at  the  same 
time  we  are  engaged  in  negotiating  the  Issue 
of  arms  reduction  Until  tangible  and  mu- 
tually enforceable  arms-reduction  measures 
are  worked  out  we  will  not  weaken  the  means 
of  defending  our  institutions 

"America  possesses  an  enormous  defense 
power.  It  Is  my  studied  conviction  that  no 
nation  will  ever  risk  general  war  against  us 
unless  we  should  become  so  foolish  as  to  ne- 
glect the  defense  forces  we  now  so  powerfully 
support.  It  Is  worldwide  knowledge  that  any 
{xjwer  which  might  be  tempted  today  to  at- 
tack the  United  States  by  surprise,  even 
though  we  might  sustain  great  losses,  would 
itself  promptly  suffer  a  terrible  destruction. 
■Nowhere  in  the  world,  outside  this  land, 
is  there  the  richness  of  resources,  stamina, 
and  will  needed  to  lead  what  at  times  may 
be  a  costly  and  exhausting  effort  But  leader- 
ship cannot  be  exercised  by  the  weak.  It 
demands  strength,  the  strength  of  this  great 
Nation  when  Its  jjeople  are  united  In  purfXJse, 
united  in  a  common  fundamental  faith, 
united  in  their  readiness  to  work  for  human 
freedom  and  peace. 

"This  spiritual  and  economic  strength,  in 
turn,  must  be  reinforced  in  a  still  armed 
world  by  the  physical  strength  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  ourselves  and  our  friends 

"The  American  Government  and  our  allies 
provide  the  defensive  strength  against  ag- 
gression that  permits  men  of  good  will  to 
work  together  for  peace.  Such  strength  Is  an 
absolute  requirement  until  controlled  and 
safeguarded  disarmament  allows  its  reduc- 
tion, step  by  step.  This  strength  is  a  trust  on 
which  rests  the  current  safety  of  free  men. 

"Neither  In  size  nor  in  character  can  our 
military  establishment  remain  static  With 
constantly  changing  dangers,  with  rapidly 
changing  developments  In  the  science  of  war- 
fare, our  military  forces,  too.  must  change. 
From  atomic  submarine  to  atomic  cannon, 
from  new  weapon  systems  to  new  military 
organizations,  this  giant  complex  structure 
must  respond  to  the  current  needs  of  our 
time. 

"Above  all.  Its  purpose  Is  to  prevent  ag- 
gression and  war.  Our  forces  will  never  be 
used  to  initiate  war  against  any  nation:  they 
will  be  used  only  for  the  defense  of  the  free 
world, 

"Together  with  the  armed  strength  of 
other  free  nations,  our  military  power,  the 
greatest  in  our  p>eacetlme  history,  is  today 
a  deterrent  to  war.  This  awesome  power  we 
must  and  shall  maintain,  for  we  are  deter- 
mined that  at  all  times,  in  today's  uncertain 
world,  we  shall  be  able  to  deal  effectively  and 
fiexlbly  with  whatever  situations  may  arise. 

"We  must  be  ready  to  dare  all  for  our 
country.  For  history  does  not  long  entrust 
the  care  of  freedom  to  the  weak  or  the  timid. 
We  must  acquire  proficiency  In  defense  and 
display  stamina  In  purpose. 

"We  must  be  willing,  individually  and  t* 
a  nation,  to  accept  whatever  sacrifices  may 
be  required  of  us.  A  {leople  that  values  its 
privileges  above  its  principles  soon  loses  both. 

"These  basic  precepts  are  not  lofty  ab- 
stractions, far  removed  from  matters  of  dally 
living.  They  are  laws  of  spiritual  strength 
that  generate  and  define  our  material 
strength.  Patriotism  means  equipped  forces 
and  a  prepared  citizenry  .  .  . 

"I  have  emphasized  that  we  seek  peace, 
but  only  In  freedom.  If  peoples  were  willing 
to  give  up  their  liberty  and  their  personal 
dignity,  they  could  readily  have  peace — a 
peace  In  which  a  single  great  power  con- 
trolled all  other  navloiis. 
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"Oenghls  Khan,  Tamerlane,  Alexander  the 
Great.  Napoleon,  Hitler,  and  others  sought 
to  establish  that  kind  of  peace.  But  always 
peoples  and  nations  have  rebelled  against 
their  false,  self-serving  doctrines.  We  do  not 
want  an  Imposed  peace.  We  want,  rather,  a 
cooperative  peace  In  which  the  peoples  of 
every  nation  have  the  right  of  free  choice, 
the  right  to  establish  their  own  institutions, 
to  live  by  their  own  cardinal  concepts  and 
to  be  free  of  external  pressure  or  threat. 

"Unhappily,  until  the  last  threat  of  force 
has  been  suppressed,  there  must  also  be  mili- 
tary cooperation,  for  no  single  nation,  no 
matter  how  mighty,  can  alone  protect  the 
freedom  of  all  Together,  however,  the  na- 
tions which  cherish  Independence  can  com- 
mand a  power  so  great  that  no  potential 
aggressor  could  violate  the  peace  without 
destruction. 

"Recognizing  the  ruthless  purposes  of  in- 
ternational Communism,  we  must  assure, 
above  all  else,  our  own  national  safety  At 
the  same  time  we  must  continue  to  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  logic  and  decency  of  all  peo- 
ples to  work  with  us  in  the  development  of 
some  kind  of  sane  arrangement  for  peace 

"And  It  Is  not  paradoxical  In  our  peaceful 
efforts  that  we  maintain  powerful  military 
forces  Bo»  In  a  world  partly  dominated  by 
maa  who- -respect  only  guns,  planes,  and 
tanks,  the.se  weapons  are  essential  to  our 
survival." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  remarks  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  made  about  defense  pre- 
paredness Admittedly,  they  were  .selected 
from  a  number  of  his  speeches.  Nevertheless, 
every  phrase  is  just  as  he  said  It. 

Have  we  presented  his  thoughts  out  of 
context?  Perhaps.  But  they  are  as  much  In 
context  as  making  constant  reference  to  his 
"military-Industrial  complex"  statement 
while  ignoring  that  in  the  very  same  speech, 
he  said.  "A  vital  element  in  keeping  the 
peace  Is  our  military  establishment.  Our  arms 
must  be  mighty,  ready  for  instant  action,  so 
that  no  potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted 
to  risk  his  own  destruction  " 

The  American  Ordnance  Association  en- 
dorses the  Elsenhower  philosophy  A  careful 
reading  of  a  r.umber  of  his  speeches  disclo.ses 
a  man  who.  having  known  firsthand  the 
agonies  of  war.  intensely  .sought  pe:ice  for  all. 

At  the  same  time,  though,  here  clearly  was 
a  man  far  fr  jm  naive  about  the  world  in 
which  he  lived  We  believe  he  realized,  belter 
than  most,  th.it  the  free  worlds  prospecLs  for 
peace  rested  .squarely  upon  a  militarily 
strong,  industrially  prepared  United  States  of 
America. 

Never  once  did  we  find  an  Instance  where 
he  advocated  shirking  the  responsibility  we 
acquired  with  unsought  great-power  status. 

The  principles  inherent  in  the  Elsenhower 
philosophy  have  guided  our  Association  for 
over  half  a  century.  We  are.  and  always  have 
been,  dedicated  to  peace.  We  are  familiar 
enough  with  the  history  of  that  half -century, 
however,  to  be  convinced  that  International 
peace  is  maintained  only  through  our  na- 
tional preparedness. 

We  agree  with  President  Elsenhower's  ob- 
servation "Until  w,ir  Is  eliminated  from  in- 
ternational relations,  unprep.iredness  for  it 
is  well  High  as  criminal  as  war  itself." 


VETERANS  DAY,   1969 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP    NEW     HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,   1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson Page  of  Douglaston,  NY.,  has  ex  • 
pressed  the  sentiment  of  the  'silent  ma- 
jority" concerning  Veterans  Day  1969  so 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

well  that  I  commend  his  message  to  all 
Americans: 

VrmuNS    Day,    1969 
( By   Robertoon   Page) 

Through  the  incandescence  of  millions  of 
auto  headlights,  the  American  people  spoke 
their  heart  on  Veterans  Day.  1969. 

They  spoke  of  patriotism,  of  quiet  confi- 
dence, and  love  of  country.  And,  yee.  they 
spoke  of  the  trail  of  tears  and  sacrlflce  and 
heartache  that  brought-  this  nation  to  lt« 
plnnswile  of  greatness. 

They  spoke— quite  as  a  disregarded  ma- 
jority must  speak — when  many  of  Its  public 
officials  support  a  malignant  minority  bent 
on  staining  our  national  honor;  when  am- 
bitious Jackals  play  "peace  politics"  to  gain 
entrance  to  the  executive  suite;  when  the 
practitioners  of  the  press,  broadcast  and  en- 
tertainment flelds  use  their  awesome  Influ- 
ence to  fawn  upon  the  people  who  would 
divide  and  undermine  our  country. 

They  spoke — the  silent  majority  did — In 
the  silence  to  which  they  have  grown  ac- 
customed. Tliere  was  no  Insolent  screaming. 
No  pretentious  protests,  no  marching,  no 
demonstration.  There  was  no  violence! 

But,  nonetheless,  there  was  a  blaze  of 
glory — silently  reflected  in  something  as  or- 
dinary aa  a  headlight  For  these  were  or- 
dinary people,  striving  In  their  best  w.iy  to 
express  an  ordinary  but  profound  belief  In 
the  United  States  of  America 

On  November  11.  1969.  the  American  eagle 
struck  back  against  those  who  were  fouling 
Its  nest! 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  RECENT 
ANTI-VIETNAM  WAR  DEMON- 
STRATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18,   1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
spected journalist.  David  Lawrence,  in 
his  syndicated  column  in  the  Wa.shintj- 
ton  Star  of  November  17.  poses  .some  per- 
tinent questions  on  the  worth  of  large 
public  demonstrations  to  alter  existing 
foreign  policy  on  ;;uch  key  issues  as  that 
of  Vietnam.  It  is  certainly  germane  to 
ask  .jiist  how  many  of  the  demonstrators 
Rave  .sufficient  thou'zht  to  the  c:5mplex 
aspects  of  the  is.sue  and  the  pos.^ible  con- 
sequences of  an  Immediate  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Vietnam.  In  fact, 
how  many  supportei-s  of  the  demonstra- 
tions knew  that  the  basic  purpose  moti- 
vating this  whole  affair  was  an  Immedi- 
ate pull-out  of  our  forces  regardless  of 
the  consequences  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

As  Mr.  Lawrence  points  out,  a  mob- 
ocracy  and  not  a  democracy  would  be  the 
logical  result  if  our  foreign  policies  were 
based  on  the  number  of  demonstrators 
that  a  particular  cause  could  turn  out 
to  march  the  streets  of  Washington. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  column  "De- 
bates   Are    Better    Than    Marches,  "    by 
David  Lawrence,  appearing  in  the  No- 
vember 17  Issue  of  the  Washington  Star: 
Debates  Are  Better  Than  Marches 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

What  good  did  the  big  demonstration  here 
do,  as  more  than  250,000  persons  took  part 
In  an  expreb&lon  of  dissent  against  American 
participation  in  the  Vietnam  war? 

Looking  at  the  organized  protest  objec- 
tively, it  may  be  said  that  many  individuals 


participated  who  bad  the  best  of  intentions 
and  sincerely  felt  It  was  the  only  way  to 
arouse  sentiment  against  a  continuing  war. 
But  if  this  were  true,  we  would  be  governed 
by  a  mobocracy  instead  of  a  democracy,  and 
the  end  result  would  be  suppression  and  then 
anarchy. 

Millions  of  persons  don't  undei«tand  the 
processes  of  a  free  government  and  don't  re- 
alize that  there  are  better  ways  of  trying  to 
Influence  the  President  and  the  Congress 
Uuin  by  a  mobilization  in  the  streets,  which 
so  often  leads  to  violence. 

Unfortunately,  there  were  unruly  ele- 
ments- some  of  them  encouraged  by  Com- 
munists— who  thought  that  more  noise  and 
shouting  would  be  Impressive.  Persons  of 
Irresponsible  mind  took  advantage  of  the  oc- 
casion to  break  windows  and  loot  stores  In 
W.ashlngton's  flne.^t  shopping  districts. 

No  more  effective  way  to  shape  public 
opinion — Including  that  of  the  "silent  ma- 
jority"— can  be  employed  than  by  intelli- 
gently ditcuysing  tiK-  issues,  whether  it  be  on 
the  floor  of  C  ingress.  In  convention  halls 
and  audltorlun-.s.  In  letters  to  the  press  or  in 
talks  on  television 

B  >th  pides  '..f  the  case  need  to  be  presented 
thoughtfuUv  in  debate  so  the  avernRe  citizen 
will  understand  how  daneerotis  It  would  be 
for  a  g^->vernment  like  ours  to  raise  a  white 
flac  and  run  away  from  the  Communist 
threat  In  the  w,.rld 

Nobnriv  likes  wars^not  even  the  military 
c  jinniandors  who  must  dlrert  them  But  no- 
b:  dy  likes  to  think  an  IrreFpnnslble  hand 
may  pu'^h  a  button  some  dav  and  launch 
miclear  missiles  to  cause  the  death  of  mll- 
ll'ii.s  I  f  Ai'ierlrans  Defense  is  not  just  some- 
tlilmt  'hat  makes  money  for  contractors  who 
sell  arniam-'iit   nuitprlUs  and   eqeilpment. 

The  -imple  fact',  about  our  foreign  policy 
need  thcrouch  explanation  Frankness  and 
candor  are  e.ssentlal.  though  It  Is  difficult  for 
a  government  sometimes  to  .speak  of  such 
delicate  questions  In  public  without  arousing 
international  complications 

But  some  truths  are  available,  and  the 
mobs  of  demonstrators  need  to  keep  them  in 
mind 

Whv.  for  Instance,  did  Red  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  provoke  acts  of  ag-.jre?slon  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  who  Invaded  the  terrl- 
torv  .south  of  their  borders' 

Whv  have  these  two  Communist  regimes 
supplied  arms  and  ammunition  year  after 
vpir  to  North  Vietnam  and  Intensified  the 
war-' 

Can  the  United  States  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam and  give  the  impression  it  doesn't  care 
if  the  rest  of  Asia,  along  with  Australia  and 
the  Philippines,  is  taken  over  by  the  Com- 
munist dictatorships  in  Peking  or  Moscow? 

Will  any  of  Europe  or  Latin  America  be 
saf"'' 

This  is  a  world  of  unprecedented  circum- 
stances. Science  has  developed  ways  to 
destroy  millions  of  human  being's  In  a  mat- 
ter of  hours  Isn't  It  logical,  therefore,  to 
build  up  a  deterrent  force  so  the  enemy 
will  know  that  instant  retaliation  of  equally 
devastating  power  will  follow  any  attack? 

Do  the  demonstrators  ever  think  these 
things  through?  Do  they  realize  that  30.000  to 
40,000  casualties  In  Vietnam  may  prove 
America  Is  resolute  and  convince  tht  enemy 
fliat  the  pc'iple  of  the  United  States  are  not 
goin^  to  sit  by  and  let  free  nation  after  free 
nation  be  gobbled  up?  Isn't  It  better  to  do 
those  things  which  will  Insure  our  safety 
than  to  take  rls-ks  and  chances  In  a  world 
of  atomic  weaponry? 

.S.ime  of  the  arguments  In  rebuttal  may  be 
helpful  in  understandlna  the  opp)osltlon,  es- 
pecially if  spokesmen  for  the  demonstrators 
would  really  make  clear  that,  while  they 
want  peace,  they  do  not  believe  In  surrender 
or  "peace  at  any  price." 

How  many  of  the  young  people  In  the 
marches  or  their  leaders  are  well-informed 
and  could  stand  up  against  opponents  and 
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debate  freely  In  an  orderly  way  the  basic 
Issues  which  cause  the  President  to  proceed 
cautiously  in  dealing  with  the  Vietnam  War 
problem? 

Such  a  dialogue  would  be  listened  to  over 
radio  or  television  by  more  people  than  those 
who  watched  on  TV  the  acts  of  violence  and 
saw  the  placards  with  some  phrases  of  out- 
right treason  displayed  in  the  parades  Just 
held  In  the  National  Capital. 


PORSYTHE  VIEWPOINT  PAPER- 
MAN'S  ENVIRONMENT:  KEY  TO 
SURVIVAL 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  position 
paper  on  environmental  quality  has  re- 
cently been  developed  by  Mr.  Robert  A. 
Forsythe,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who  is 
now  seeking  to  represent  Minnesota's 
Third  Congressional  District  in  the  92d 
Congress.  When  this  position  paper  was 
brought  to  my  attention,  I  was  Impressed 
with  Its  content,  and  ask  that  It  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

Commendably,  Mr.  Forsythe  endorses 
congressional  action  giving  permanence 
to  the  President's  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Council.  This  legislation  has  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  S.  1075 
Is  presently  pending  In  conference.  I 
hope  that  the  Conference  Committee  will 
meet  soon  to  resolve  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions, 
so  that  we  can  obtain  final  congres- 
sional approval  before  this  session  ends. 
Mr.  Forsythe's  paper  follows:  _ 

Forsythe  Viewpoint  Paper — Man's  En- 
vironment:   Key  to  Stjbvivai, 

America,  not  unlike  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  today  is  confronted  with  a  monu- 
mental task  of  managing  its  environment — 
not  only  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  life  but  for  the  very  survival  of  mankind. 
The  people  of  Minnesota  and  Indeed  of  the 
Third  District  are  dramatically  affected  by 
the  environmental  crisis  upon  us  and  must 
share  In  the  responsibility  contributing  vi- 
able solutions.  As  Congressman,  1  would 
want  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  this  effort. 

The  crisis  of  the  human  environment  Is  of 
world-wide  scope  involving  all  the  nations 
of  the  globe  whether  they  be  an  industrial 
giant  like  the  United  States  or  a  newly 
emerging  nation  state. 

the    CAf.SES 

The  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  best  summarized  the  root  causes 
of  this  environmental  crisis  in  a  recent  re- 
port: 

"The  explosive  growth  of  human  popula- 
tions; 

"The  poor  integration  of  a  powerful  and 
efflcent  technology  with  environmental  re- 
quirements: 

"The  deterioration  of  agricultural  lands 
and  the  unplanned  extension  of  urban  areas; 

"The  decrease  of  available  space;  and 

"The  growing  danger  of  extinction  of  many 
forms  of  animal  and  plant  life." 

The  consequences  of  man's  imprudent  use 
of  his  natural  resources  and  the  environ- 
ment are  no  longer  Isolated  or  localized. 
Industrialization  and  urbanization  now  de- 
mand, more  than  ever  before,  a  "total"  ap- 
proach to  environmental  planning  and  re- 
source   management.    As   proven   by   others, 
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the  regenerative  powers  of  nature  are  no 
longer  sufficient  to  overcome  the  mistakes  of 
man.  We  must  avoid  yesterday's  mistakes  to- 
morrow. 

AN     URBANIZED    POPt-'LATION 

Let's  look  briefly  at  the  population  pres- 
sures. In  less  than  four  centuries,  the  global 
population  has  Increased  more  than  seven- 
fold with  virtually  every  inch  of  the  earth's 
surface  somehow  touched  or  modified  by 
man.  Looking  at  urbanization  patterns,  we 
find  that  forty  percent  of  the  world's  people 
live  In  urban  centers  or  urban  areas.  In  1920, 
the  world's  urban  population  was  some  100 
million;  by  the  year  2000,  tills  will  have  In- 
creased twentyfold — an  lncre<ilble  develop- 
ment In  Just  eight  decades. 

Last  July  President  Nixon  told  the  Con- 
gress: 

"If  [the]  rate  of  population  growth  con- 
tinues. It  is  likely  that  earth  will  contain 
over  seven  billion  human  beings  by  the  end 
of  this  century.  Over  the  next  thirty  years, 
in  other  words,  the  worlds  population  could 
double.  And  at  the  end  of  that  time,  each 
new  addition  of  one  billion  persons  would 
not  come  over  the  millenla  nor  over  a  cen- 
tury nor  even  a  decade.  If  present  trends 
were  to  continue  until  the  year  2000,  the 
eighth  hillion  would  be  added  in  only  five 
years  and  each  additional  billion  in  an  even 
shorter  period.   (Italic  added.) 

The  President,  In  calling  for  congressional 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Popula- 
tion Growth  and  the  American  Future,  went 
on  to  note  that,  given  today's  growth  rat«. 
the  United  States — now  a  nation  of  205  mil- 
lion  win  have  a  population  of  300  million 

by  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  such  enormous  growth  portends 
great  economic,  social,  educational,  and  en- 
vironmental problems  for  the  future.  /  sup- 
part  the  Prcs-.dents  proposal  because  1  be- 
lieve it  essential  that,  for  environmental 
purposes,  we  give  scrtous  study  to  the  prob- 
lems populatton  growth  will  continue  to 
cause  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  posed  a  most  significant 
question:  Where  will  the  next  hundred  mil- 
lion Americans  live?  Our  best  projection  or 
guess,  if  vou  will,  indicates  that  at  least  75 
percent  vrill  locate  in  highly  urbanized  areas 
thereby  exacerbating  the  very  problems 
plaguing  us  today. 

Recently  the  National  Commission  on  Ur- 
ban Growth  reported  that,  to  accommodate 
the  projected  population  growth  In  new  com- 
munities, we  would  need  to  build  a  new 
city  of  250,000 — a  city  the  size  of  Tulsa  or 
Jersey  City — each  month  for  the  next  thirty 
years. 

The  pressure  of  numbers  will  be  fantas- 
tic ..  .  pressures  on  our  natural  resources  and 
the  quality  of  our  environment.  Clean  air 
and  water,  recreational  facilities,  open  space, 
mineral  resources,  plant  and  animal  life  .  .  . 
all  will  be  subjected  to  the  excruciating 
pains  of  our  population  explosions. 

As  the  President  said:  "The  ecological  sys- 
tem upon  which  we  now  depend  will  seriously 
deteriorate  If  our  efforts  to  conserve  and  en- 
hance the  environment  do  not  match  the 
growth  of  the  population."  Let  me  add  that 
our  efforts  to  "conserve  and  enhance"  may 
have  to  exceed  the  growth  of  population. 

Quite  obviously,  any  discussion  of  environ- 
mental planning  and  Improvement  touches 
upon  vitally  Important  matters  such  as 
family  planning,  mass  transit,  housing  and 
other  equally  Important  matters.  And,  while 
not  the  Immediate  subject  at  hand,  they  are 
Indeed  vital  concerns  which  we  will  elabo- 
rate on  as  this  campaign  unfolds. 

After  surveying  the  magnitude  of  the  pop- 
ulation question,  let's  review  some  of  the 
more  salient  environmental  considerations. 

POLLUTION 

Man's  capacity  to  pollute  the  environment 
expands  concomitantly  with  the  accelerated 
drive  toward  Industrialization  and  urbanlza- 
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tlon.  For  example,  a  century  ago  the  produc- 
tion of  crude  petroleum  was  virtually  non- 
existent. But  by  1966,  It  has  amounted  to 
1.7  billion  metric  tons  per  year.  Between 
1937  and  1966,  annual  petroleum  produc- 
tion rates  increased  600  percent.  Throughout 
the  world  the  passenger  motor  vehicle.  In 
that  same  pverlod,  was  produced  at  a  rate 
that  Increased  from  5  million  to  19  million 
per  year.  Understandably,  the  rise  in  residual 
environmental  pollutants  from  such  in  in- 
crease Is  dramatic.  Air  pollution  Is  a  national 
problem  of  paramount  Importance  and  Min- 
nesota, unlike  some  of  our  unfortunate  sister 
states,  still  has  time  to  avoid  the  crisis  of 
polluted  air. 

A  recent  magazine  advertisement  stated 
"In  this  age,  of  afHuence,  we  have  more  of 
everything,  including  more  trash."  Consider 
for  a  moment  the  sobering  fact  that  each 
of  us  produces  about  five  pounds  of  solid 
wastes  dally  .  .  .  that  amounts  to  182.000,000 
tons  every  year.  It  Is  an  established  fact  that 
waste  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  the 
population  and,  by  1980,  that  yearly  figure 
win  amount  to  280,000,000  tons. 

It  Is  manifest  that  the  increased  use  of 
modern  technology  has  brought  major  In- 
creases in  the  amount  of  waste  products 
which  contaminate  our  environment  In  the 
United  States  today,  more  than  142  million 
tons  of  smoke  and  noxious  fumes  poison  the 
air,  7  million  automobiles  spew  forth  carbon 
monoxide.  20  million  tons  of  paper,  48.000 
million  cans,  26.000  million  bottles  and  Jars, 
3.000  million  tons  of  waste  rock  and  mill 
tailings  and  50  tnllion  gallons  of  hot  water 
must  be  disposed  of  The  disposal  of  liquid 
and  solid  wastes  In  our  country  is  a  gargan- 
tuan problem,  especially  in  our  ever-growing 
metropolitan  regions  such  as  Minnesota's 
Third  District. 

Turning  to  plant  and  animal  life,  we  find 
that  150  types  of  birds  and  animals  have  be- 
come extinct  because  of  human  acts  and 
nearly  1.000  species  or  races  of  wild  animals 
are  considered  to  i>e  rare  or  endangered. 
Furthermore,  we  know  that  pesticides  .'^uch 
as  DDT  inhibit  photosynthe.'^ls  in  some  algae 
and  plant  life  by  as  much  as  75  percent  None- 
theless, we  have  introduced  worldwide  nearly 
one  billion  pounds  of  DDT  into  our  environ- 
ment and  are  adding  100  million  pounds 
every  year.  World  production  of  pes'icides  ex- 
ceeds 1.300  million  pounds  annually  and  the 
United  States  exports  over  400  million  pounds 
per  year.  The  effects  upon  fish,  wildlife,  hu- 
man health,  and  our  total  environment  are 
of  serious  and.  to  date,  incalcuable  con- 
sequence and  inflict  a  needless  cost  upon 
mankind.  We  can  ill-afford  to  ignore  these 
growing  menaces. 

As  mentioned,  the  deterioratirn  cf  the  hu- 
man environment  Is  related  to  the  thne 
primary  causes  of  population  growth.  In- 
creased urbanization  and  an  expanded  and 
efficient  new  technology.  None  of  these  need 
necessarily  be  detrimental  to  the  human 
environment  .  .  .  they  have  been  so  because 
of  man's  inability  to  see  the  consequences  of 
raping  his  natural  environment.  Today  we 
witness  those  consequences  in  countless 
ways;  tomorrow  we  need  not  suffer  from  this 
historic  lack  of  vision. 

As  both  an  agricultural  and  industrial 
leader.  Minnesota  faces  these  very  same  prob- 
lems. Questions  of  pesticides  and  insecticides, 
feed  lot  run-off,  the  disposal  of  taconite  tail- 
ings, the  development  and  use  of  nuclear 
power  and  possible  radiological  ■contamina- 
tion, restoration  of  abandoned  open  pit  mines 
and  tailing  dumps,  the  preservation  of 
unique  and  historic  open  spaces  ...  all  of 
these  public  policy  decisions  confront  the 
people  of  Minnesota  and  of  our  Third 
District. 

Recent  actions  by  the  Oovemor  and  the 
Legislature  reflect  the  growing  awareness  of 
our  people  and  their  leaders  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  environmental  management.  The 
Legislature,  In  creating  the  Pollution  Control 
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Agency  in  1967— and  by  giving  It  expanded 
powers  In  air.  water,  and  solid  waste  control, 
moved  Minnesota  to  the  forefront  in  this 
field  Governor  LeVander's  recent  action  in 
creating  an  environmental  affairs  cabinet 
at  the  state  level  is  commendable,  for  It  will 
bring  together  for  the  time  Minnesota's  op- 
erating departmeaits  and  agencies  in  coordi- 
nating the  State's  environmental  programs 
and  policies. 

A    PROGRAM    roR    THE     1970'S 

1  offer  the  following  recommendations  for 
action  which,  if  implemented,  would  greatly 
enhance  our  state  and  national  capability  for 
dealing  with  the  environmental  crisis: 

1.  Congressional  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional Environmental  Quality  Council. 

The  President,  by  executive  order,  has  cre- 
ated a  Council  to  operate  at  the  Federal  level 
and  legislation  designed  to  give  permanence 
to  the  Council.  S.  1075  and  HR  12549.  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  and  Is 
awaiting  final  conference  committee  action. 
I  urge  the  Congresa  to  resolve  the  minor  dif- 
ferences and  establish  the  Council  In  the 
Immediate  future  with  appropriate  funding 
and  stafj  resources. 

2  Appointment  of  full-time  environmental 
adviser  to  the  President. 

An  er^vironmental  specialist  similar  to  the 
caUber  ot.  Dr  Moynlhan.  assistant  to  the 
President  for  Urban  Affairs  and  chief  staff 
aide  to  the  Urbaa  Affairs  Council,  should  be 
appointed  by  the  President. 

3.  A  White  House  Conference  on  Environ- 
mental Management  in   1970. 

In  conjunction  with  this  national  effort  to 
review  our  present  state  of  affairs,  each  of 
the  fifty  governors  ought  to  hold  a  prior 
statewide  environmental  conclave  designed 
to  generate  recommendations  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  White  House  Conference  Follow- 
up  state  conferences  should  be  held  subse- 
quent to  the  White  House  Conference  to 
Implement  the  recommendations  through 
state  legislative   and   executive  action. 

4.  Creation  of  a  Select  Joint  Committee 
on  Environmental  Living  by  the  House  and 
Senate  of  the  Congress 

The  Congress  needs  an  Integrated  view  of 
Its  respKjnslblUtles  which  can  only  be 
achieved  by  such  a  committee  The  Commit- 
tee should  be  structured  and  should  operate 
similar  to  the  Joint  Ekronomlc  Committee 

5.  Review  of  National  and  State  Laws. 
Minnesota's    recent    experience    with    the 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  the  question 
of  radiological  pollution  standards  points  up 
dramatlcsilly  the  immediate  necessity  for  a 
comprehensive  review  of  Federal  and  State 
law  In  the  entire  field  of  environmental  Im- 
provement This  entire  matter  of  man's  en- 
vironment Is  much  too  significant  to  allow 
It  to  become  ensnarled  in  a  maze  of  legal 
battles.  In  the  recent  Minnesota  case  I  sup- 
port Governor  LeVander  for  his  action  and 
the  action  of  the  Minnesota  Pollution  Con- 
trol Agency  and  the  action  of  other  state 
officials  In  defending  Minnesota's  legal  right 
to  Impose  stricter  standards  than  those  re- 
quired by  the  AEC  The  Governor  and  the 
State  chose  the  right  alternative.  N.S.P  ,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  a  legal  right  to  Institute 
legal  proceedings  In  an  effort  to  get  a  court 
determination  of  the  Issue  of  Federal  vs. 
State  authority. 

But  the  real  question  becomes — Just  how 
long  can  man  await  the  unraveling  of  legal 
Issues  while  damage  to  his  environment  goes 
on  In  Its  Implacable  and  relentless  pace? 

The  time  has  come  for  the  federal  authori- 
ties to  cooperate  with  states  in  the  encour- 
agement and  development  of  high  standards 
and  vigorous  enforcement  action  In  protect- 
ing our  air  and  water  resources. 

6.  Divide  the  present  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility of  tfle  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion.   ' 

It  makes  no  sense  to  continue  the  Com- 
mission as  both  a  regulator  and  promoter  of 
the   peaceful    uses   of   atomic    energy    when 
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public  confidence  in  the  Commission  has 
been  undermined  At  the  time  when  the 
A.E  C.  was  commissioned,  nobody  realized 
nor  contemplated  the  true  significance  of  the 
regulatory  factor.  By  separating  the  regula- 
tory and  promotional  functions,  public 
confidence  could  once  again  be  restored  to 
Its  fullest  extent  and  our  fears  and  concerns 
over  radioactivity  In  the  environment  could 
begin  to  be  put  to  rest 

7.  Increased  State  and  Federal  support  of 
the  Minnesota  Experimental  City  as  a  pro- 
posed laboratory  for  dealing  with  environ- 
mental concerns  in  a  total  systems  experi- 
ment. 

The  University  of  Minnesota's  MXC  project 
Is  one  of  America's  boldest  planning  efforts 
In  trying  to  cope  with  the  social,  economic, 
political,  technological,  and  environmental 
problems  of  an  urban  environment.  It  Is  an 
Imaginative  research  and  planning  endeavor 
which  has  attracted  widespread  Interest  and 
support  In  both  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors. Now  In  Its  second  phase,  the  MXC 
project  deserves  greater  Federal  support  by 
the  affected  departments  and  agencies.  Stu"ely 
It  Is  a  project  worthy  of  the  Congress'  at- 
tention as  America  grapples  with  problems 
of  urban  decay  In  the  months  and  years 
ahead  As  a  member  of  the  Congress,  I  would 
work  for  the  building  of  the  Minnesota  City. 

8  Support  for  Jonathan. 

At  the  same  time.  I  support  the  work  and 
efforts  of  those  who  are  participating  In  the 
exciting  new  city  concept  known  as  Jonathon 
In  Carver  County.  It  demonstrates  how  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  quality  environment. 

9  Increased  State  and  Federal  aupport  of 
the  Freshwater  Biological  Institute  at  Lake 
Minnetonka 

As  an  arm  of  the  University  of  Minnesota's 
Graduate  School,  the  Institute  holds  great 
potential  for  freshwater  biological  research 
and  for  the  training  of  environmental  scien- 
tists. This  effort  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Minne- 
tonka warrants  both  private  and  public  sup- 
port as  a  pioneering  effort  In  freshwater 
research 

10.  Creation  of  the  proposed  Voyageurs 
National  Park. 

Minnesota's  unique  Kabetogama  region 
deserves  to  be  included  In  our  National  Park 
System  as  one  of  America's  few  remaining 
biological  and  historic  treasures.  This 
scenic  masterpiece  would  make  one  of  the 
nation's  truly  outstanding  national  parks 
and.  since  chairing  Governor  LeVander's 
1967  public  conference  at  Virginia.  I  have 
been  convinced  of  the  proposal's  merits  and 
of  the  advlsaolUty  of  preserving  this  Voya- 
geur  area.  The  Voyageurs  park  proposal  Is 
a  natural  resource  project  of  pre-eminent 
Importance  and  I  hope  congressional  action 
is  soon  forthcoming.  E:stabllshment  of  the 
park  would  help  maintain  Minnesota's  lead- 
ership as  a  recreational  and  tourist  haven,  as 
well  as  preserving  a  unique  natural  re- 
source for  all  our  people. 

11.  Creation  of  a  national  foundation  to 
solicit  and  maintain  broad  public  under- 
standing and  support  for  environmental 
planning  and  improvement. 

While  It  Is  fashionable  to  decry  the  value 
of  private  foundations  today,  I  believe  we 
desperately  need  a  private  organization, 
adequately  funded,  operating  in  the  en- 
vironmental field.  Only  through  the  edu- 
cational efforts  of  government  and  private 
voluntary  organizations  can  we  reach  our 
people.  Public  sector  efforts  are  Insufficient 
and  can  never  take  the  place  of  enlivened 
citizen  participation. 

12.  Creation  of  an  international  vehicle  for 
saving  Lake  Superior. 

We  must  not  stand  Idly  by  and  watch  Lake 
Superior,  North  America's  greatest  fresh- 
water asset,  succumb  to  the  fate  of  a  Lake 
Erie.  Let  us  heed  the  early  warnings  and 
take  Immediate  action  to  protect  Superior 
against  the  onslaught  of  pollution.  This  can 
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only  be  achieved  by  Canada.  Minnesota, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  acting  in  concert  on 
an  Intematloruil  program  of  pollution  abate- 
ment and  control. 

13.  Encouragement  of  actions  by  private 
indu.itry  to  improve  our  environment. 

Private  Industry  Is  often  criticized  for  the 
manner  in  which  It  Is  defiling  our  environ- 
ment. In  many  cases  this  criticism  Is  Justi- 
fied. Nevertheless.  In  my  practice  as  a  law- 
yer, I  have  worked  with  many  Industry  lead- 
ers, and  I  sense  a  new  awareness  in  these 
leaders  of  the  role  that  the  private  sector 
must  play  In  the  preservation  of  our  environ- 
ment I  will  initiate  actions  to  further  en- 
courage and  expand  private  industry's  role 
In  this  area,  by  Investigating  tax  Incentives 
to  encourage  Industry's  efforts,  by  Intro- 
ducing legislative  guidelines  to  curtail  the 
activities  of  the  exploiters,  and  by  speaking 
out  in  favor  of  those  industries  which  are 
doing  the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done  and 
speaking  out  against  those  Industries  which 
are  not  doing  so. 
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HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  last  week  articulated  a  con- 
troversial point  of  view  about  the  news 
establishment  in  this  coiuitry.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  courage  in  bringing 
this  issue  into  such  sharp  focus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  let- 
ter which  I  received  prior  to  the  Vice 
President's  speech  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
which  discusses  the  subject  matter — dis- 
tortion by  news  media. 

In  his  letter,  my  constituent,  Mr. 
Stanley  W.  Bowers,  makes  some  very  in- 
teresting observations  and  comments 
about  television  coverage  of  the  Presi- 
dent's November  3  speech  which  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Concressional 
Record  at  this  point: 

November  6.  1969. 
Hon  Lawrence  J.  Hocan. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hogan  :  Enclosed  Is  a  letter  to 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  which 
expresses  my  feelings  Immediately  following 
the  President's  sp)eech  to  the  Nation  on  Mon- 
day night  TTie  language  Is  strong  but  Inten- 
tionally so  for  I  feel  that  television  news 
commentators  are  given  far  too  much  lati- 
tude today  in  what  they  are  allowed  to  ex- 
press without  rebuttal.  However  qualified  or 
unqualified  they  may  be.  they  set  themselves 
up  as  experts  on  the  war  and  national  policy 
telling  their  viewing  audiences  what  the 
mind  of  the  majority  of  American  people  Is 
whether  It  is  true  or  not. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  dlscusslc  ns  with 
friends  of  mine.  Including  the  minister  of  my 
church  and  others  of  the  "silent  majority," 
since  Monday  night  and  all  were  appalled  at 
the  tone  of  the  commentators  following  the 
President's  sp>eech.  If  we  are  to  be  a  nation 
united,  how  can  It  be  when  a  media  of  un- 
deniable influence  deliberately  seeks  to  divide 
and  seemingly  further  incite  the  Immature 
vocal  minority? 

I  respectfully  request  that  you  do  all  in 
your  power  to  Investigate  the  motivation 
and  circumstances  behind  the  telecasting  of 
the  newsreel  from  Vietnam  on  the  CBS  11 
p.m.  news  report  mentioned  In  the  enclosed 
letter.   A  personal  viewing  of  the  entire  re- 
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port  win  substantiate  what  I  have  said  and 
partially  demonstrate  the  reason  for  my 
concern. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  In  free  democratic  ex- 
pression, but  without  opposing  viewpoints 
much  of  what  we  hear  and  see  becomes  prop- 
aganda What  some  are  calling  "Interpreta- 
tive reports"  are  nothing  more  than  an  Indi- 
vidual's misguided  viewpoint,  or  deliberate 
subversive  statements,  disguised  as  the  mind 
of  proper  American  thinking. 

You    have   had   my   support   at   the   ballot 
box  and  now  may  I  respectfully  request  your 
support  m  this  concern  of  mine?  May  I  hear 
from  you  soon? 
Sincerely. 

Stanley  W.  Bowers 

November  3,  1969. 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc., 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sms:  If  your  news  sUff  are  not  card 
carrying  members  of  the  American  Commu- 
nist Party  they  might  Just  as  well  be.  They  are 
among  the  "effete  corps  of  pseudo-Intellec- 
tual Impudent  snobs  "  Strong  words?  Yes! 
But  don't  throw  this  letter  In  the  waste  bas- 
ket yet  No  words  can  express  my  utter  dis- 
gust with  vour  news  staff. 

I  have  Jiist  witnessed  what  Is  contributing 
to  the  moral  decav  among  certain  elements 
of  my  country,  for  I  have  Just  finished 
watching  your  commentaries  following  the 
President's  speech  to  the  Nation.  Your  news 
staff  immediately  began  to  tear  down  and 
rip  apart  what  the  President  said  as  he  tried 
to  "bring  us  together"  through  understand- 
ing One  of  your  news  people  ("impudent 
snob")  used  the  term  "lUoglc"  to  describe 
the  President's  remarks  In  a  few  minutes 
time  your  people  attempted  to  destroy  all 
that  the  President  was  trying  his  best  to  say 
to  my  Nation.  lYou  will  note  I  have  used  the 
possessive  when  referring  to  my  Nation  for 
obviously  your  news  people  are  only  a  part 
of  this  country  because  of  birth  or  natural- 
ization I 

On  top  of  the  above,  I  have  never  seen 
such  deliberate  gall  and  obviously  slanted 
and  subversive  reporting  when  you  showed 
a  newsreel  from  Vietnam  purportedly  show- 
ing a  wounded  North  Vietnamese  being 
slain  with  a  knife  by  a  South  Vietnamese 
while  our  US.  advisors  stood  by.  Never,  never, 
in  my  years  of  watching  the  news  land  I 
wa'xli  religiously)  have  I  witnessed  any- 
thing like  this  on  the  part  of  either  of  the 
opposing  forces  It  cannot  be  Just  coincidence 
that  this  was  saved  for  viewing  1  hour  after 
the  President's  speech.  It  appears  that  it 
was  purposely  scheduled  for  Just  the  proper 
time  to  further  demoralize  and  incite  the 
vrcal  minority  of  my  Nation. 

May  it  be  little  comfort  to  you  to  know 
that  you  were  not  alone  In  your  commen- 
taries for  the  other  networks  were  equallv 
nepsiive  In  their  reports  but  not  so  blatant 
as  to  show  supposed  U.S.  approved  atrocities. 
On  your  11  p.m.  news  report  you  arranged 
to  air  the  views  of  two  congressmen.  But 
who  was  allowed  to  speak  the  longest — the 
communist  sympathizer,  of  course! 

Your  news  staff  are  very  likely  among  those 
who  say  "communism — so  what!  If  we  be- 
come a  communist  nation,  but  at  'peace', 
what  of  It?" 

Admittedly.  I  am  irate.  I've  never  felt  com- 
pelled to  write  a  broadcasting  network  be- 
fore, but  when  I  see  my  country  being  under- 
mined by  revolutionaries  from  within.  I'm 
compelled  to  express  my  views  for  whatever 
they  are  worth. 

You  may  say,  "Who  is  he,  anyway?"  Well 
I'm  Just  another  32  yetu"  old  Management 
Analyst  serving  my  seventh  year  In  the  U.S 
Government.  Yes,  I'm  a  Republican  (and 
have  served  on  the  President's  staff)  b^t 
more  than  that  I  am  a  concerned  American. 
As  a  result  of  your  programing  of  this  date, 
I'm  asking  my  Senator  and  Congressman  to 
do  what  they  can  to  Initiate  an  investigation 
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of  the  motives  of  the  aforementioned  Irre- 
sponsible and  subversive  programing. 

My  hope  Is  that  the  American  public  will 
not  allow  our  broadcast  media  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  likes  of  your  news  staff.  I  shall 
actively  seek  to  do  my  part  In  seeing  th  t 
this  Is  so.  Complacent,  I'm  not  anymore.  As 
one  of  the  "silent  majority"  It's  time  to  speak 
out — however  Intemperate  it  may  seem. 
Sincerely, 

Stanley  W.  Bowers. 


MONROE  COUNTY,  N.Y.,  PURE 
■WATERS  AGENCY  SETS  COM- 
MENDABLE EXAMPLE  IN  COM- 
PREHENSIVE $200  MILLION  ANTI- 
POLLUTION DRIVE 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great- 
est problem  facing  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  today  is  to  clean  up  our  environ- 
ment. We  have  been  fouling  our  own 
nests  for  too  long.  It  is  time  all  of  us  took 
up  the  cause  of  clean  water,  clean  air. 
and  clean  lands. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  has  taken  a  major  lead 
in  the  Federal  efforts.  I  would  also  like 
to  bring  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  efforts  in  my  district  of  the  Monroe 
County  Pure  Waters  Apency  which  is  un- 
dertaking a  $200  million  countywide  pro- 
gram. 

The  Federal  and  local  objectives  are 
spelled  out  vividly  in  addresses  given  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Monroe  County 
Pure  Waters  Agency  last  spring.  I  would 
like  to  share  the  remarks  of  David  D. 
Dominick,  Commissioner,  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  and 
Prank  E.  Van  Lare,  former  New  York 
State  senator  and  chairman  of  the  pure 
waters  agency. 

The  remarks  referred  to  follow: 
Remarks  of  David  D.   Dominick.   Commis- 
sioner. Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  Before  the  First  Meeting 
op    the    Monroe    County    Pure    Waters 
Agency,  Rochester.  N.Y..  April  16.  1969 
I'm  here  speaking  to  you  today  as  a  new 
man  on  the  Job    Three  weeks  on  the  Job  to 
be  exact.  And  I  know  that  I'm  speaking  to  a 
great  number  of  people  who  have  been  on 
the  Job  for  a  greater  time — people  who  have 
devoted  high  Intelligence  and  energy  to  solv- 
ing the  pollution  problems  of  your  county 
and  of  your  region. 

This  Is  my  first  foray  out  of  Washington 
since  assuming  my  new  responsibilities.  My 
first  foray  out  to  the  front  lines— to  where 
the  action  is. 

I  consider  It  especially  appropriate  that  I 
have  been  privileged  to  come  to  Monroe 
County,  New  York.  For  I  know  that  this  is  a 
county  that  has  Initiated  more  than  $200 
million  in  sewage  construction  In  a  little 
over  a  year.  A  county  that  can  be  viewed  as  a 
progressive  model  for  the  whole  State  of  New 
York  and  the  Nation.  I'm  very  happy  to  be 
here. 

If  the  National  clean  water  program  Is  to 
succeed,  I  believe  that  Americans  must  have 
a  more  respectful  and  less  arrogant  attitude 
toward  their  water  resources.  And  I  believe 
we  are  moving  in  this  direction. 

A  recent  Gallup  Poll,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  shows  that 
great  numbers  of  Americans — more  than  86 
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percent  in  fact — are  concerned  about  pollu- 
tion of  their  environment,  and  that  the  con- 
cern is  shared  by  city  people,  rural  people, 
and  the  young  and  old  alike 

The  poll  showed  that  about  half,  or  51  per- 
cent, of  the  persons  interviewed  were 
"deeply  concerned"  about  pollution  as  com- 
pared to  all  other  environmental  problems. 
And  that  one-third,  or  35  percent,  said  they 
were  "somewhat  concerned."  Only  12  per- 
cent said  they  were  "not  very  concerned." 
Even  more  Important.  3  out  of  4  people  in- 
terviewed said  they  were  willing  to  spend 
more  tax  dollars  to  Improve  their  natural 
surroundings. 

The  reason  we  are  moving  Is  this:  Evidence 
of  man's  abuse  and  misuse  of  water,  of  lakes 
and  streams  has  become  overpowering.  It  is 
impossible  to  Ignore. 

You  observe  the  evidence  In  the  Genesee 
and  Lake  Ontario.  I  see  It  in  the  Potomac 
and  Chesapeake  Bay  The  evidence  of  gross 
pollution  stings  our  sensibilities  and  threat- 
ens to  slow  economic  growth  across  the  land. 
We  are  almost  out  of  time  This  Is  why 
active  units  such  as  the  Monroe  County 
Pure  Waters  Agency  are  so  Important,  so  vital 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  National  clean 
water  drive. 

These  local  groups  energize  public  opin- 
ion which  is  at  the  heart  of  power  and  ac- 
tion They  police  pollution,  ferret  out  the 
causes,  and  propose  solutions. 

On  the  part  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  I  pledge  the  full- 
est cooperation  to  the  Monroe  County  Pure 
Waters  Agency  and  all  similar  local  units 
throughout  the  country.  I  assure  you  that  we 
are  aware  in  the  bureaucratic  thicket  of 
Washington  that  without  local  initiative  and 
support  there  simply  would  be  no  National, 
clean  water  program 

Now.  I  would  like  to  report  briefly  today 
on  the  future  of  our  clean  water  program  as 
we  see  It  in  Washington  through  the  Federal 
spvglass. 

First.  I  do  not  look  for  any  major  policy 
changes  in  overall  water  pollution  control 
objectives  in  the  Immediate  future  However, 
there  mav  be  some  changes  in  emphasis  by 
which  we  would  hope  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
gram As  Secretary  Hlckel  said  at  his  highly 
publicized  conflrrnation  hearings  before  the 
Senate — 

"Implementation"  is  going  to  be  the  key 
to  the  early  days  of  his  administration  I  can 
tell  you  lii  a  jjersonal  aside  that  Secretary 
Hlckel  is  very  much  a  man  of  action— he's 
a  doer — and  he's  a  man  that  expects  and  I 
think  Is  going  to  get  results. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  President  Nixon 
has  a  personal  commitment  as  well  to  the 
urgency  of  safeguarding  the  environment 
During  the  presidential  campaign.  President 
Nixon  proposed  the  following  six-point  pro- 
gram to  combat  water  and  air  pollution: 

"First,  we  should  recognize  that  some 
problems— like  air  and  water  pollution— spill 
over  traditional  political  boundaries  We 
must  now  begin  to  perfect  and  expand  re- 
gional and  Fedral  approaches  to  controlling 
pollution.   ... 

"Second,  we  need  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  more  effective  and  less  expensive 
pollution  control  devices. 

"Third,  we  need  to  develop  more  objective 
standards  for  measuring  air  and  water  pol- 
lution Our  research  efforts  in  this  vital  area 
must  be  strengthened. 

"Fourth,  we  have  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment effective  and  fair  enforcement  pro- 
cedures ...  we  must  Improve  our  capability 
for  Identifying  and  fixing  the  responsibility 
for  pKDllutlon. 

"Fifth,  to  eliminate  expensive  bureaucratic 
confusion,  duplication  and  red  tape,  we 
should  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
transfer  of  all  related  pollution  control  pro- 
grams now  administered  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration. 
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"Sixth,  the  Federal  Oovernment  must  set 
the  example  by  eliminating,  as  soon  aa  pos- 
sible, all  pollution  from  Federal  facilities. 
The  Federal  Oovernment  must  practice  what 
It  advocates  " 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hlckel  has  given 
unequivocal  .support  to  the  clean  water  pro- 
fi^ram.  Even  a  casual  new.spaper  reader  Is 
awaj«  of  that  fact.  He  told  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  In 
February  that: 

"I  support  the  basic  concepts  as  outlined 
In  the  Wafer  Quality  Ac'  of  1965.  as  amended. 
I  am  convinced  that  with  proper  administra- 
tion, adequate  financing,  and  good  tough 
enforcement  the  objectives  as  outlined  by 
Coneres.s  an  he  attained 

"Our  Federal  program  requires  a  coopera- 
tive effrrrt  h;/  loral.  State  and  national  gov- 
ernments, coupled  with  the  support  of  pri- 
vate Industry  and  the  general  public. 

"It  Is  only  when  all  these  elements  of  so- 
ciety work  toeether  that  we  can  realize  prog- 
ress in  clpanlng  up  the  polluted  waters  and 
prevent  further  pollution 

"The  npnrirtment  of  the  Interior  must 
utilize  to  the  utmost  the  present  laws  We 
must  sf^pM  new  authority  where  new  author- 
ity l.s  needed  We  must  be  willing  to  move  In 
new  dlr^ctifins  and  assist  the  States  In  de- 
veloping D^'^fTams  which  will  prevent  as  well 
as  control  Wa^er  pollution  We  must  establish 
the  prop*>r  ruMpilwa  so  that  each  entity  will 
know  Its  rpsponslbllltles.  Industry  must  know 
what  Is  pyppc'ed  of  It.  as  must  the  munici- 
palities, the  States,  and  the  regional  and  In- 
terstate Bri'ins  We  must  develop  the  tech- 
nical cannblMty  that  Is  needed.  We  must 
have  tralnlnf  o-ograms.  There  !s  much  that 
needs  tT  be  H^ne  " 

Soffp'arv  Hlckpl  went  on  to  sav: 

"I  am  committed  to  the  effort  and  will  do 
all  I  can  to  Improve  and  advance  the  pro- 
grams deslfyned  to  protect  and  Improve  the 
qrialltv  of  this  Nation's  water  " 

I  think  vo>i  vlll  afirree  that  the  Admlnls- 
tratirn  has  adopted  a  positive  approach  to 
environmental  management  and  water  pollu- 
tion con'r^i 

This  annronch.  attended  as  It  will  be  by 
a  c'lser  wnr^inr  rel-'^tlonrhlp  nmnni  Federal. 
St.ite  and  Inral  "lean  water  teams,  has  a  soe- 
clal  slpnlflcance  for  the  rich  and  magnifi- 
cent Gr°a*  TnV-es  urea,  beset  bv  erave.  and 
In  some  Treas.  w^rsenln?  water  pollution 

Pederal-'^tate  onooeration  has  constructed 
solid  pollution  control  proerams  to  clean  up 
Lake  Er'e  and  T.ake  Mlchli'an  The  Imole- 
mentatlon  of  these  programs  will  receive  top 
prior'tv  at  FWPC\. 

The  five-state  schedules  for  Lake  Erie  call 
for  the  aporoprinte  munlclpil  and  Industrl-il 
treatment  f'^^llltles  to  be  pomnlpted  bv  If^TO. 
for  the  most  part,  and  by  1972  In  a  few 
cases. 

The  four-State  schedules  for  Lake  Mlehl- 
gan  ire  to  be  fulfilled  bv  the  end  of  1972 

The  lake  M'fhlgan  and  Take  Erie  confer- 
ences h^'  p  "jt  rriiiiritpd  FWPCA  and  the  Corps 
of  E'^eirpprs  to  rrme  nearer  to  a  sat'ofictorv 
solut'on  to  tbe  critical  problem  of  dredeing 
P'WPCA  and  the  Corps  are  In  continuing  con- 
sultation on   this  problem. 

The  cn'^ferencps  also  have  <;timu'atpd  ."l"- 
nlficantlv  studies  and  research  bv  FWPCA 
In  the  field  of  eutrophlcatlon.  a  problem 
which  confronts  the  Great  Lakes  and  smaller 
lakes  In  the  Basin  In  varying  degree. 

The  Ere  nnd  Mlchlean  enforcement  con- 
ferences. I  believe,  showed  us  how  necessary 
It  Is  to  a"t  promptlv  to  curb  lake  pollution 
In  Its  earlv  or  relatively  early  staees  This  Is 
what  we're  doing  In  Lake  Superior.  It  Is  what 
we  have  already  attempted  to  do  In  Lake 
Tahoe. 

As  you  know  a  Federal -State  enforcement 
conferenoe  to  consider  ways  of  reducing  pol- 
lution In  Lake  Superior  has  been  called  for 
May  13  In  Duluth.  Lake  Superior  Is  the  deep- 
est and  still  the  cleanest  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
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Further,  as  you  know  very  well,  an  action 
program  Is  being  put  together  to  clean  up 
algae-plagued  Lake  Ontario  and  Its  severely 
polluted  tributaries.  The  basis  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  a  report  prepared  by  FWPCA  and  the 
State  of  New  York — a  report  which  calls  for 
the  expendltxires  of  more  than  $300  million 
to  Install  or  upgrade  water  pollution  control 
facilities  In  229  municipalities  and  200  Indus- 
tries. 

FWPCA  stands  ready,  of  course,  to  provide 
whatever  assistance  it  can  In  support  of  this 
massive  and  far-seeing  clean-xip  project. 

It  Is  unfortunately  true  that  water  clean- 
up by  municipalities  has  been  and  Is  ham- 
pered by  a  lack  of  funds.  The  authorized 
amount  of  Federal  construction  grant  money 
has  not  been  appropriated  by  Congress  be- 
cause of  budgetary  cutbacks. 

But  Secretary  Hlckel  has  testified  before 
Congress; 

"We  will  be  reviewing  and  studying  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  municipalities  In 
supplying  treatment  facilities.  .  .  .  We  must 
come  up  with  realistic  ways  of  financing 
these  needed  facilities." 

Also  we  hope  to  make  more  money  avail- 
able through  grants  to  the  States  and  to  In- 
terstate agencies  to  help  them  meet  the  costs 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  adequate 
water  pollution  control  measures  ai;d  to  train 
personnel  In  public  agencies. 

A  determined  effort  will  be  made  to  beef 
up  training  programs 

Secretary  Hlckel  has  told  Congress: 

"In  the  training  area,  we  believe  that  It  Is 
essential  that  programs  be  Initiated  soon  In 
a!l  the  states  for  the  training  of  persons 
qualified  In  the  operation  of  waste  treatment 
works. 

"In  some  cases  we  find  that  waste  treat- 
ment works  because  of  the  lack  of  trained 
personnel  are  operating  at  only  80  to  85  per- 
cent cf  the  designed  capability  Combined 
with  this  effort,  we  will  attempt  to  develop 
with  the  state  administrators,  a  program 
where  our  technical  people  can  Join  with  the 
state  officials  in  aspersing  the  extent  of  water 
quality  improvement  pos.slble  through  the 
improved  operation  of  the  more  than  eleven 
thousand  treatment  plants  now  in  existence 
in  the  United  States  " 

In  c!..slnB.  let  me  say  this  I  think  you  will 
find  that  the  new  water  team  leadership  In 
Washington  wl'l  strenv;then  and  advance  our 
water  quality  pr.:igrams  It  stands  for  effec- 
tive water  pollution  control  laws,  adequate 
financing,  and  proper  enforcement  It  stands 
fcir  more  effective  cooperation  with  the  States 
and  local  communities 

And  above  all.  it  stands  for  less  rhetoric, 
more  action ' 

Remarks  by  Prank  E  Van  Lare.  Chairman. 
MoNR(^E  Cot:n-'t  Pure  Waters  Agency, 
April  16.  1969 

My  message  for  this  gathering  Is  a  short 
and  happy  one  During  the  past  year  the  cor- 
ner was  turned  in  the  war  against  water 
pollution  in  Monroe  county  Our  county  has 
emerged  as  a  n.itlonal  leader  In  halting  the 
defilement  of  our  rich  heritage  of  water  re- 
sources. The  corner  was  turned  because 
county,  city,  town  and  village  officials  Joined 
In  a  nonparf.'an  cooper, it Ive  endeavor  with- 
out precedent  In  the  hlctorv  of  Monroe 
County.  This  effort  in  the  public  sector  has 
bten  supplemented  by  the  projects  of  pri- 
vate Industry 

Let  me  cite  a  few  of  the  highlights  of  this 
ende  "vor 

Ti-a  ,,i.Y  co'n''1!  of  R'Thesfr  ppproved 
a  bond  authorization  of  $48.7  million  to  fi- 
nance an  expansion  and  upgrading  of  the 
Durand-Eastman  f^ewage  treatment  plant 
Construction  cf  this  prolect.  which  Includes 
an  18.000-foot  outfall  Into  Lake  Ontario,  will 
start  this  year 

The  county  legislature  approved  a  bond 
authorization   of   $90.0   million   to  construct 
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the  37-nnlle  Irondequolt  bay  regional  Inter- 
ceptor sewer  system.  Construction  of  this 
project  will  begin  late  this  year  and  ul- 
timately will  serve  10  suburban  communi- 
ties. It  also  win  accept  sewage  flows  from 
part  of  Rochester. 

Completion  of  the  project  will  permit  the 
abandonment  of  15  small  treatment  plants. 
Flows  will  be  transpKirted  to  the  expanded 
Durand-Eastman  plant. 

The  county  legislature  approved  bond  au- 
thorizations totaling  $30,046,000  to  con- 
struct a  new  treatment  plant  and  Intercep- 
tor sewer  system  to  serve  the  nine  com- 
munities In  the  northwest  quadrant  of 
Monroe  county.  Construction  of  this  project 
will   begin  this  fall 

The  town  of  Webster  completed  Its  new 
treatment  plant.  The  construction  of  this 
plant  was  made  possible  by  a  model  of 
municipal-Industrial  cooperation  between 
the  town  and  Xerox  corporation.  This  plant 
eventually  will  be  a  regional  facility  as  In- 
terceptor sewers  are  extended  Into  north- 
ern Penfield. 

The  Gates-ChlU-Ogden  county  sewer  dis- 
trict approved  an  expansion  and  upgrading 
of  its  treatment  plant  at  a  cost  of  $10,675,- 
000.  This  plant  ultimately  will  serve  the 
southwest  and  south  central  areas  of  Mon- 
roe county.  Construction  will  begin  this 
year  on  an  Interceptor  which  will  tie  west- 
ern Henrietta  and  Brighton  Into  the  Gates- 
ChlU-Ogden  system.  Design  has  started  on 
an  Interceptor  system  which  eventually 
v:\\\  reach  Wheatland  and  Riga. 

The  City  of  Rochester  has  completed  a 
study  on  abatement  of  pollution  from  com- 
bined sewer  overflows  Into  the  Genesee  river. 
This  stiidy  is  under  review  and  a  program 
should  be  adopted  this  year. 

The  first  portion  of  the  new  Eastman 
Kodak  Compiny  plant  is  scheduled  to  be 
pKiced  In  operitlon  this  f\ll.  The  remainder 
of  the  plant  will  be  placed  In  operation  next 
year 

Other  highlights  include  the  .start  of  the 
expansion  of  the  Brighton-Pittsford  Aliens 
Creek  pl.ant.  which  Is  a  key  element  in  the 
Irandequolt  Bay  regional  program:  comple- 
tion of  design  of  the  new  Honeove  Palls 
tertl.irv  treatment  plint;  and  completion  of 
the  vlllige  of  Scott^vllle  plint. 

M:>re  than  90  per  rent  of  the  sew.ige  flows 
from  public  .sewer  systems  will  be  treated 
at  the  DTirand-Eastman.  northwe.-it  quadrant.  «» 
and  Gates-Ch;U-Ogden  plants.  Each  of  these 
planus  will  provide  better  th.an  80  per  cent 
r-'moval  of  ph  isphates.  a  kev  element  In  the 
overfertlllzatlon  of  Lake  Ontario.  I  expect 
that  these  pUnts  v;ill  be  the  first  three  large 
treatment  farilltie.^  '-n  the  Great  Lakes  to 
provide  high-level  phosphate  removal  I  am 
certain  that  they  will  be  among  the  first  five 
plants 

The  county  legislature  appointed  the  pure 
waters  r.gency  to  prep-ire  a  pure  waters 
master  plan  for  Monroe  Cauntv  and  make 
recommendations  for  its  Implementation. 
This  plan,  which  provides  for  treating  most 
sewage  \t  four  regional  plants,  has  been  com- 
pleted. Recommendations  for  bond  authoriza- 
tions In  excess  of  $120  million  were  made  to 
the  county  legislature  Each  recommendation 
w.as  approved  bv  a  unanimous  vote.  Other 
rer.^mmendat.ons  have  been  approved  by  the 
cUv.  towns  and  villages. 

I  attribute  this  record  to  three  factors.  The 
first  one  is  the  ability  and  dedication  of  the 
members  of  the  pur?  waters  agency  TTiey 
have  devoted  miny  hours  to  their  task.  The 
se.'"ond  f.ictor  ;s  the  more  than  100  meetings 
which  the  agency  held  with  city,  town  and 
village  oftlclals  and  with  citizens  grroups  The 
master  plan  md  recommendations  for  Imple- 
menting It  reflect  the  many  suggestions 
wV>i'h  emergei  from  thpse  meetings  TTie 
third  'nd  perhaps  most  .mportint  factor  Is 
the  tremendous  public  support  the  agency 
has  received.  The  people  of  Monroe  County — 
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to  put  It  bluntly — are  fed  up  with  water 
pollution. 

I  want  to  m.ake  mention  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral aid  programs.  Without  this  aid,  particu- 
larly that  from  the  $1  billion  Rockefeller 
bond  issue,  a  program  of  the  scope  we  have 
undertaken  would  not  be  feasible. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  the  war  on 
water  pollution  has  not  yet  been  won.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  But  the  groundwork  has 
been  laid  for  giving  Monroe  County  the 
highest  level  of  water  quality  of  any  metro- 
politan area  In  the  Nation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAY  BORST 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Leo  W.  O'Brien 
of  New  York,  was  a  newspaperman — in- 
deed, an  excellent  newspaperman — be- 
fore he  came  to  Washington  to  sp>end 
seven  terms  in  this  House.  He  retired  to 
private  life  at  the  end  of  the  88th 
Congress. 

During  his  newspaper  career,  he  spent 
much  time  in  our  State  capital  at  A1-' 
bany,  alongside  another  topnotch  news- 
paperman, Raymond  I.  Borst,  Albany 
bureau  chief  for  the  Buffalo,  N.Y..  Eve- 
ning News. 

Mr.  Borst.  who  retired  several  years 
ago.  died  on  November  1. 

Leo  O'Brien  wrote  a  special  tribute 
to  his  former  colleague,  which  appeared 
in  the  Albany  Times-Union  and  the  Buf- 
falo Evening  News.  The  column  provides 
an  insight  on  both  these  men  and  I  in- 
clude the  text  with  my  remarks: 

An    Ex-Concressman's    Tribdte    to    Borst: 

One  of  the  Dozxn  Greatzst  Re3>ortexs 
(By  Leo  W.  O'Brien) 

One  of  the  dozen  great  reporters  of  the 
last  50  years  died  the  other  day  and,  perhaps 
fittingly,  was  buried  on  Eaectlon  Day.  Fit- 
tingly, because  most  of  his  half  century  of 
reporting  revolved  around  national  and  state 
politics. 

I  refer  to  Raymond  I.  Borst  who  wrote  his 
name  high  on  the  list  of  top  Journalists. 

And  yet.  strangely,  he  was  not  well  known 
to  the  general  public  In  Albany,  where  he 
won  his  spurs.  His  byline  appeared  mainly 
In  other  places,  first  as  bureau  chief  for  the 
International  News  Service  and  later  as 
Capitol  correspondent  for  The  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News. 

He  and  I  sat  side  by  side  at  desks  in  the 
Capitol  press  room  for  25  years.  We  shared 
hotel  rooms  In  Wyoming,  California  and 
Montana.  We  traveled  together  on  Presi- 
dential campaign  trains  from  coast  to  coast 
and  we  shared  cars  In  many  gubernatorial 
campaign  caravans. 

In  all  that  time  I  don't  think  I  ever  said 
"you're  a  great  guy."  but  I  thought  it  a 
thousand  times.  Men  cover  up  such  things 
with  wisecracks  and  pretended  Insults. 

ONE  or  THE  last 

Ray's  death  cut  one  more  link  between 
these  days,  when  everyone  seems  to  be  an 
Interpreter  of  the  news,  and  the  old  days 
when  the  story  Itself  was  the  main  target. 
It  reduced  too.  the  dwindling  ranks  of  those 
who  reported  the  happenings  of  Al  Smith's 
and  FraniUln  D.  Roosevelt's  days  as  well  as 
the  more  current  times  o<f  Rockefeller  and 
Harrlman. 

Ray  came  from  the  Schoharie  Valley.  He 
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never  wanted  to  go  to  Washington.  It  was 
too    iax    from    the    Adlrondacks    for    him. 

During  decades  of  political  writing,  he 
faced  all  kinds  of  competition  and,  with  only 
a  high  school  education,  he  stood  head  and 
shoulders  over  the  best  colleges  of  Journal- 
Ism  could  send  Into  the  lists. 

On  presidential  campaign  trains,  Jousting 
with  famous  writers  from  Washington,  he 
was  always  the  best  reporter  aboard. 

ABOARD  TRAIN  WRECK 

I  well  remember  a  cold  day  in  the  fall  of 
1944  when  the  campaign  train  on  which  we 
were  riding  with  Thomas  E.  Dewey  was 
wrecked  near  a  small  town  called  Castle 
Rock.  In  the  State  of  Washington 

Most  of  us  were  writing  our  leads  on  the 
speech  Dewey  was  to  deliver  that  night  In 
Portland  at  the  time  of  the  collision. 
Only  a  few  left  the  train  to  Interview  the 
engineer.  Ray  was  one.  When  he  returned 
lo  the  press  car,  filled  with  top  reporters. 
Ray  remarked: 

"They  don't  know  what  to  write.  Today 
they're  stuck  with  the  facts." 

One  of  the  most  quoted  campaign  trtim 
stories  of  all  time  revolved  around  Ray  and 
his  great  friend,  the  late  Bert  Andrews  of 
the   late   New   York   Herald-Tribune. 

A  SUITABLE  TIP 

During  the  long  trip  from  Albany  to  Cali- 
fornia and  back.  Ray  and  Bert  shared  a  com- 
partment and  traveled  about  together  In  the 
many  cities  visited. 

Bert  had  a  running  gag.  sticking  Ray  for 
taxi  fares,  dinners  and  so  forth,  and  boasting 
in  the  press  car  of  each  triumph. 

As  we  approached  Albany  on  the  return 
trip.  Ray  started  toward  the  compartment 
to  pack.  With  a  broad  grin  at  the  rest  of 
us.  Bert  made  his  final  gesture. 

"Ray."  he  said,  "will  you  tip  the  porter  for 
me?  I'll  pay  you  back."" 

Ray  quietly  left  and  Andrews  roared  with 
laughter.  A  UtUe  later,  he  hurried  to  the 
compartment  to  pack. 

"Did  you  tip  the  porter?  "  he  asked. 

"Yeaii,"  replied  Ray. 

Suddenly,  Bert  exclaimed: 
"What  happened  to  that  gray  suit  I  bought 
in  Los  Angeles?" 

""Oh."  said  Ray.  '"I  gave  it  to  the  porter  as 
your  tip."" 

Ray  loved  that  story  and  I  suspect  I  have 
used  It  here  to  cover  up  a  very  deep  grief 
with  laughter.  Men  do  those  things. 


THERE  OUGHT  TO  BE  A  LAW 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  recent 
issue  of  the  Federal  Bar  Journal,  which 
has  just  been  sent  from  the  printers, 
contains  an  article  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy and  Mr.  Bowie  Johnson  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Giovemment  labor  relations.  Their 
title  is  "Public  and  Private  Einploy- 
ment — A  Double  Standard."  I  think  the 
title  should  have  been  a  dififerent  one.  It 
should  have  been  There  Ought  To  Be 
a  Law." 

It  is  their  position  that  an  Executive 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  nothing  more  than  the  personal 
wishes  of  the  President  and  it  is  an  in- 
struction that  can  be  changed  between 
breakfast  and  lunch. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  on 
October  29,  1969,  issued  a  new  Executive 
order  governing  labor-management  re- 
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lations  in  the  Federal  service.  During 
the  presidential  campaign,  the  President 
sent  a  letter  to  James  Rademacher,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of  Let- 
ter Carriers  dated  September  24.  1968.  In 
that  letter  to  Mr.  Rademacher  Mr.  Nixon 
stated : 

I  intend  to  propose  legislation  which  will 
insure  the  participation  of  Federal  employees 
In  the  formulation  and  Implementation  of 
personnel  policies  directly  related  to  their 
employment.  This  legislation  should  provide 
lor  meaningful  consultation  between  the  em- 
ployee organization  and  those  in  positions  of 
management.  The  legislation  should  spell  out 
procedures  to  insure  that  charges  of  unfair 
labor  practices  can  be  heard  expeditiously  by 
an  independent  forum.  I  think  a  great  deal 
can  be  accomplished  by  encouraging  close 
cooperation  between  management  and  em- 
ployees at  all  levels  of  the  Federal  service. 

I  agree  with  the  Nixon  statement  of 
September  24,  1968.  The  article  by  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  points  out  that  Ex- 
ecutive orders  grant  unenforceable  rights 
that  can  be  withdrawn  and  the  cases  of 
Manhattan-Bronx  Postal  Union  against 
Gronouski,  National  Association  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Employees  against  Dillon, 
Norris  against  Steele,  support  this  view. 
Whgf  is  more,  other  decisions  handed 
down  by  Federal  appellate  courts  take  the 
same  attitude  to  Executive  orders,  in- 
cluding the  case  of  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality — Target  City  Project — against 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  should  be  a  law 
governing  Government  employee-labor 
relations  so  that  Federal  management 
and  Federal  labor  can  sit  down  at  the 
bargaining  table  as  equals  and  settle 
their  differences.  I  endorse  H.R.  4.  the 
Dulski  bill  on  postal  reform  which  con- 
tains a  section  on  postal  labor  relations. 
I  will  offer  perfecting  amendments  to 
this  section,  but  I  want  to  make  plain 
what  I  think.  Chairman  r>ULSKi  has  done 
a  splendid  job  in  his  bill  on  postal  labor 
relations  as  well  as  the  other  sections  of 
H.R.  4. 

I  now  offer  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
the  article  from  the  Federal  Bar  Journal, 
"Public  and  Private  Employment — A 
Double  Standard. "  by  two  Government 
lawyers,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Johnson: 
Public  and  Private  Employment — A  Doitble 

Standard 
(By  Thomas  R.  Kennedy*  and  W.  "iSowle 
Johnson*  * ) 
rp  until  now 
When  Calvin  CooUdge  as  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  sent  his  famous  telegram  re- 
garding the  Boston  Police  strike,  he  said 
that  "there  Is  no  right  to  strike  against  the 
public  safety  by  anybody,  anywhere,  any 
time."  '■  This  statement  eventually  launched 
him  into  the  Presidency  and  established  as 
doctrine  an  attitude  toward  public  employee 
organizations.  At  that  time  the  Federal. 
State  and  local  governments  did  not  perform 
the  myriad  fimctlons  they  do  today  and  the 
statement  was  made  In  an  era  that  was  not 
hospitable  to  American  labor  generally. 

Prom  the  1930'6  until  the  present  time  the 
Federal  Government  has  pressed  private  In- 
dustry to  bargain  coUectlvely  with  their 
employees;  large  Industrial  unions  have  been 
formed,  strikes  fought,  contracts  signed  and 
renegotiated  and  Improved  from  year  to  year. 
Labor  battles  have  moved  from  the  streets 
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to  the  negotiating  table,  Into  the  hearing 
roonis  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  Into  the  courta.  Mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion are  much  more  common  than  strike*  In 
the  private  sector  and  long  term  contracts 
with  coet-of-llvlng  adjustments  are  normal 
contract  terms  When  there  are  strikes  today, 
picketing  very  often  consists  of  one  man  sit- 
ting In  a  chair  or  automobile  at  a  plant 
gate,  more  symbolic  than  anything  else,  but 
more  effective  under  a  system  of  well- 
developed  labor  law  than  the  mass  picketing 
of  the  thirties  ■' 

The  law  affecting  public  employees  in 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments  is 
totally  different.  A  difference  that  haa  been 
generally  accepted  up  until  now.  There  are 
Ave  propositions  that  are  still  valid  today. ^ 

1.  Strikes  and  picketing  are  prohibited 
activities  and  the  prohibition  of  such  activi- 
ties Is  not  unconstitutional  or  a  violation  of 
clvU  rights.' 

2.  Any  type  of  closed  shop,  union  shop,  or 
other  form  of  union  security  agreement  be- 
tween a  government  agency  and  a  union  rep- 
resenting employees  Is  invalid  ■■ 

3.  Any  agreement  that  union  members  will 
be  given  preference  In  hiring,  firing,  reduc- 
tions In  force,  promotion,  or  any  other  em- 
ployuient  {)e;:ieflt  or  privilege  Is  Invalid." 

4.  Any  agreement  for  automatic  checkoff 
of  union  dues,  absent  a  specific  written  as- 
signment from  each  Individual  employee 
concerned,  is  Invalid." 

5  In  the  absence  of  any  prohibitory 
statute  or  regulation,  public  employees  may 
organize  or  Join  unions.  Including  unions 
which  are  afBllated  with  national  labor  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  A  P.L.-C  I  O - 

This  five  point  analysis  is  based  on  Wilson 
R  Harts  book  on  Collective  Bargaining  In 
the  Federal  Service  and  an  American  Law 
Ref>orts  article  on  public  employees" 

During  the  last  four  years  when  serious 
strikes  have  occurred,  they  more  than  likely 
have  occurred  in  the  public  sector.  The  pub- 
lic pays  twice  in  such  strikes — In  increased 
wages  and  taxes  and  in  serious  inconven- 
ience. If  not  in  addition  being  subject  to  an 
emergency  condition  There  have  been  strikes 
within  the  past  four  years  of  policemen,  fire- 
men, employees  of  a  State  ment.il  hospital, 
sanitation  men.  and  school  teachers  on  a 
clty-wlde  as  well  as  state-wide  basis.'" 

The  threat  of  work  stoppages  has  spread 
to  the  Federal  Government.  On  June  19. 
1969,  air  controllers  reported  sick  in  cities 
as  far  apart  as  New  York,  Denver,  Houston. 
Honolulu,  causing  three  hour  delays  in  air 
flights  '■  Twenty-two  postal  employees  of  the 
Kings  Bridge  station  in  New  York  City  re- 
IK)rted  sick  on  July  1  and  on  the  same  day 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
filed  suit  In  Federal  District  Court  in  Wash- 
ington. DC  challenging  the  constitutionality 
of  that  provision  of  the  US.  Code  which  for- 
bids the  advocacy  Of  the  right  to  strike,  as  a 
violation  of  the  oonstltutional  freedom  of 
speech  and  association. '- 

The  situation  In  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  serious  because  postal  workers  who 
live  in  some  of  our  large  metropolitan  areas 
earn,  on  the  average,  $2,000  a  year  less  than 
city  sanitation  workers.  What  is  more,  work- 
ing conditions  are  poor  and  facilities  date 
back  to  the  1930s  in  an  industrial  operation 
with  a  government  mission.  There  Is  also  lit- 
tle personal  incentive  in  the  postal  service 
In  that  80  percent  of  the  postal  employees 
retire  or  leave  the  service  at  their  entry  grade 
and  Inflation  devalues  pension  rights." 

The  Federal  Government  has  had  a  com- 
paratively good  experience  in  labor  relations 
despite  the  lack  of  an  adequate  labor  rela- 
tions program  The  Congress  sets  wage  scales, 
thus  eliminating  the  major  Issue  confronting 
management  and  labor.  Civil  Service  laws  are 
fairly  detailed,  and  there  is  Job  protection  by 
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statute  But  employees,  particularly  In  the 
Federsd  Government's  heavy  industry  opera- 
tions, want  to  have  a  voice  and  an  impact 
through  their  own  choaen  employee  organiza- 
tion representatives  Today,  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  Federal  employees  belong 
to  Government  unions."  But  the  threat  of 
criminal  penalties  against  group  action  will 
not  hold  employee  organizations  In  check  for 
much  longer  unless  meaningful  contracts 
and  negotiations  take  place  between  Govern- 
ment management  and  labor  organization. 
Moet  of  the  countries  aihong  the  Western 
E>emocracle8  permit  government  employee 
strikes  and  there  have  been  {KNStal  strikes  In 
Australia.  Canada.  Great  Britain.  Italy  and 
France,  and  slow  downs  resulting  from  strict 
enforcement  of  work  rules  In  Germany.'"  This 
isn't  the  answer  for  the  United  States  but  a 
continuing  vacuum  in  Federal  industrial  re- 
lations such  as  exist  in  the  postal  service 
must  be  replaced  by  a  realistic  program  based 
on  legislation  which  can  be  tested  In  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  if  need  be. 

A    GOOD    START 

Executive  Order  10988.  Issued  January  18. 
1962.  resulted  from  an  Intensive  study,  by 
a  task  force  headed  by  the  then  Secretary  of 
Labor  Arthur  Goldberg,  of  employee-man- 
agement relations  in  the  Federal  service." 
This  Executive  Order  governs  labor  relations 
at  this  writing,  although  a  substantially 
modified  new  order  contained  in  a  report 
from  a  task  force  chaired  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Robert 
Hampton,  awaits  President  Nixon's  sig- 
nature 

President  Kennedy's  Executive  Order  pro- 
vided for  a  form  of  proportional  representa- 
tion with  a  threefold  form  of  government 
employee  recognition —  exclusive,  formal  and 
Informal  "  This  was  based  on  Federal  prac- 
tice In  which  all  employee  organizations 
were  treated  equally  and  differed  from  prac- 
tice in  private  industry  where  the  winner 
of  a  representation  election  is  the  exclusive 
representative    ■ 

Exclusive  recognition  required  that  50 
percent  of  the  employees  in  an  appropriate 
unit  become  members  of  the  employee  or- 
ganization or  choose  such  union  in  a  recog- 
nition election  .An  appropriate  unit  was  one 
where  the  employees  had  a  community  In- 
terest •'• 

Formal  recognition  entitled  an  employee 
organization  to  consultation  rights  before 
personnel  decisions  were  made.  In  practice 
this  has  not  worked  well,  since  there  is  no 
way  to  measure  whether  or  not  management 
had  already  made  up  its  mind.  Formal  re- 
cognition required  that  10  percent  of  an 
appropriate  unit  hold  membership  In  the 
union.-'  Informal  recognition  micrely  en- 
titled an  organization  to  bring  the  views  of 
Its  members  to  management's  attention.'- 
This  form  of  recognition  gives  no  real  rights, 
but  the  very  fact  of  recognition  has  been 
helpful  to  some  organizations  in  that  em- 
ployees would  ask  such  an  organization  to 
represent  them  in  grievance  proceedings.-"' 
When  an  orsjanization  receives  exclusive  re- 
cognition, all  rival  organizations  lose  formal 
recognition  but  retain  Informal  recognition 
status.-' 

Exclusive  recognition  under  the  Kennedy 
Executive  Order  entitled  an  organization 
to  seek  and  sign  contracts  with  Government 
management.-'  This  was  a  truly  significant 
development  and  at  the  time  of  the  signing 
of  the  Executive  Order  made  the  Federal 
Government  the  leader  in  the  field  of  gov- 
ernment-labor relations  These  contracts  cov- 
ered fcr  the  most  part  terms  concerning 
w  rking  conditions  It  did  not  permit  nego- 
tiations on  the  subjects  of  wages,  budget, 
mission  of  the  agency,  hiring,  firing,  trans- 
ferring, or  automation  and  modernization  ■'' 
This  new  right  to  negotiate  contracts  proved 
ephemeral  for  ]x«tal  unions  during  local  con- 
tract negotiations  during  the  fall   of   1966, 
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because  for  the  first  time  management  made 
extensive  use  of  its  right  under  the  Execu- 
tive Order  to  declare  numerous  items,  in- 
cluding those  In  previous  contracts,  as  being 
management  prerogatives  and  therefore  non- 
negotiable  " 

This  was  a  change  in  postal  mangement 
p>ollcy  brought  about  because  It  was  felt 
that  local  managers  had  given  up  too  much 
authority  during  previous  local  postal  nego- 
tiations. Declaring  items  offered  as  contract 
terms  non-negotiable  as  management  pre- 
rogatives was  p>ermlsslble  under  Executive 
Order  10988.  even  though  many  of  these 
terma  were  in  previous  contracts  The  effect 
on  postal  labor  relations  was  disastrous  -'^ 

Many  p>ostal  unions  in  their  fall  con- 
ventions removed  the  no-strlke  pledge  as  an 
article  of  their  union  constitutions.  At  this 
time.  In  the  early  fall,  comparatively  few  local 
agreements  had  been  signed.  Finally.  Post- 
master General  Watson  st-epped  In  and  or- 
dered postal  representatives  to  negotiate  on 
all  items  TTie  contracts  were  signed  and  a 
strike  was  averted  -■" 

But  a  shadow  clouded  the  future  of  such 
contracts  in  that  there  was  some  doubt  that 
the  terms  of  the  contracts  were  enforceable 
because  of  the  doctrine  of  "sovereign  im- 
munity" which  prevents  law  suits  against 
the  Federal  Government  unless  the  Congress 
by  Statute  has  specifically  permitted  such 
suits  or  there  is  a  claim  of  a  constitutional 
violation  "'  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
E^xecutive  Order  the  only  appeal  available 
to  employee  organizations  of  a  contract  in- 
terpretation Is  to  the  head  of  the  agency  who 
may  have  authorized  the  interpretation  com- 
plained of  '  On  a  day-to-day  basis  the  con- 
tracts mean  what  management  thinks  they 
mean  and  in  future  negotiations  contract 
terms  can  be  stricken  by  management's  re- 
fusal to  negotiate  because  such  a  ternn  is  then 
considered  as  a  management  prerogative. ■- 
In  addition,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  held  In  the 
case  of  Manhattan  Bronx  Postal  Union  vs. 
Gronouski  -''  that  an  Executive  Order  can  be 
changed  unilaterally  by  a  President  for  any 
reason  or  for  no  reason,  since  such  order  Is 
only  the  [>ersonal  policy  of  the  President 
and  not  the  business  of  the  Federal  courts. 
TTils  meant  that  an  Executive  Order  is  a 
weak  reed  Indeed,  and  the  promises  by  man- 
itgement  in  contracts  with  postal  unions  and 
employee  groups  are  gentlemen's  agreements 
The  word  gentleman  in  this  situation  is 
only  definable  by  management 

EXECUTIVE   OaOEaS   AND   tJNENFORCEABLE    RIGHTS 

Executive  Order  10988,  as  Executive  Or- 
ders generally,  fulfills  the  same  need  In  the 
Federal  Government  that  decrees,  edicts  or 
ukases  have  always  fulfilled  for  central  gov- 
ernments: that  Is.  a  personal  Executive  di- 
rection to  subordinates  demanding  efficien- 
cy." An  Executive  Order  is  a  policy  matter. 
It  is  not  a  legal  matter  where  rights  and  du- 
ties can  be  enforced  by  a  neutral  court  sys- 
tem '■■'  The  Russian  proverb  that  "God  is  too 
high  and  the  Czar  Is  too  far  away"  is  appli- 
cable to  Executive  Orders.-""  Appeals  from 
conflicting  or  unreasonable  decisions  are  only 
to  personnel  management.  The  following 
cases  based  on  the  Manhattan  Bronx  Postal 
Union  v.  Gronouski  decision  demonstrate 
the  p>ersonal  discretion  aspects  of  Executive 
Orders  and  their  limited  nature. 

A.  Manhattan-Bronx  Postal  Union  v. 
Gronouski 
The  Issue  in  the  Manhattan- Bronx  Postal 
Union  case  was  whether  or  not  the  terms  of 
Executive  Order  10988  could  be  applied  to 
challenge  the  action  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral in  refusing  to  give  exclusive  recognition 
to  the  National  Postal  Union's  local  on  the 
bas's  of  a  Civil  Service  Commission  regula- 
tion and  Postal  Bulletin  which  required  a 
60  percent  majority  In  a  recognition  election, 
where  less  than  half  of  the  workers  In  the 
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appropriate  unit  voted.  The  court  of  appeals 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  district  court, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  courts  had  no 
role  to  play  and  no  Jurisdiction  to  act  In  a 
case  involving  rights  created  by  an  Executive 
Order,  since  an  Executive  Order  is  the  per- 
sonal policy  of  a  President  which  can  be 
changed  for  any  reason. 

This  decision  was  upheld  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  the  extent  that  a 
writ  of  certiorari  was  denied.  The  court  of 
appeals  held,  and  it  has  not  been  overruled, 
that  the  Federal  courts  have  no  Jurisdiction 
in  matters  involving  Executive  Orders,  where 
the  only  purpose  of  the  author  of  the  Execu- 
tive Order,  the  President,  Is  to  Insure  the  ef- 
ficient functioning  of  the  subordinates.  The 
President  again,  could  withdraw  the  order 
"for  any  reason  or  no  reason  " 

The  doctrine  of  sovereign  Immunity,  as 
enunciated  In  the  case  of  Larson  v.  War  As- 
sets Administrator  and  Surplus  Property  Ad- 
ministration.'' provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  may  not  be  used  or  brought  In- 
to the  courts  except  as  a  matter  of  con- 
stitutional right  or  In  a  matter  where  the 
Congress  has  specifically  provided  for  such 
Jurisdiction  by  the  Federal  courts. 

The  case  involved  a  misunderstanding 
about  the  manner  of  payment  for  surplus 
coal  which  was  then  resold  to  another  busi- 
ness when  Larson  deferred  payment  rather 
than  pay  cash  This  surplus  property  was 
being  disposed  of  under  an  Executive  Order. 
The  petitioner  Larsen  was  asking  for  a 
specific  remedy.  He  alleged  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion— breach  of  contract — but  this  was  not 
sufficient  since  the  court  said  he  had  to 
prove  more:  that  the  Federal  official  acted 
beyond  his  powers  and  his  act  was  ultra 
iirrs  or  unconstitutional  Only  Congress  by 
.statute  can  provide  the  power  to  sue  or  be 
.sued  in  the  case  of  a  Feaeral  agency. 
B  National  Association  of  Internal  Re- 
venue Employees  v.  Dillon 
In  this  declaratory  Judgment  action 
against  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  seek- 
ing to  overturn  a  ruling  of  the  Secretary 
that  Internal  Revenue  investigators  were 
among  those  barred  from  participation  in 
Executive  Order  10988  activities,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit again  held  that  the  Federal  courts  had 
no  Jurisdiction  and  stated  : 

"But,  as  we  said  in  Manhattan  Bronx,  if 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  incorrectly 
interpreting  the  President's  federal  person- 
nel policies  as  manifested  in  Executive  Order 
10988,  correction  of  that  error,  if  such  it 
Ije.  must  be  sought  in  a  quarter  other  than 
the  District  Court  ....  The  order  of  a  dis- 
missal of  the  District  Court  is  affirmed."  " 

C.  Norns  v.  Steele 

The  United  States  District  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts In  this  case  dismissed  a  com- 
plaint of  a  postal  worker  who  alleged  that 
under  an  agreement  drawn  up  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10988  the  Post  Office's  Region- 
al Director  had  no  right  to  reduce  him  from 
a  regular  postal  employee  to  a  substitute 
employee,  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  status 
and  Income.  The  cotirt.  stating  that  it  had 
no  Jurisdiction  in  the  case  and  that  the 
complainant  should  have  Joined  the  postal 
union  that  had  signed  the  contract  as  an 
Indispensable  party,  went  on  to  quote  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  as 
follows : 

"Executive  Order  10988  represents  In  es- 
sence a  formulation  of  broad  policy  by  the 
President  for  the  guidance  of  federal  em- 
ploying agencies.  It  had  no  specific  founda- 
tion In  Congressional  action,  nor  was  it  re- 
quired to  effectuate  any  statute.  It  could 
have  been  withdrawn  at  any  time  and  for 
no  reason.  He  left  large  areas  for  the  exercise 
of    discretion    at    levels    below    the    summit. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  President  did  not  create  any  role  for 
the  Judiciary  in  the  implementation  of 
this  f>ollcy."  * 

The  rights  of  the  employee  under  the  con- 
tract flow  from  Executive  Order  10988  and.  as 
such,  appeal  was  not  to  the  courts. 

These  cases  contrast  with  the  case  of 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  AS.L.- 
C.I.O.  V.  W.  Marvin  Watson,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.'"  In  this  case  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  up- 
held the  position  of  the  Postal  Clerks  Union 
on  the  interpretation  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment of  an  overtime  stattite.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  the  court  in  a  foot- 
note stated  that  if  the  right  to  overtime  pay 
had  been  asserted  by  the  Postal  Clerks  Union 
based  on  a  contract  negotiated  under  Execu- 
tive Order  10988,  the  result  might  have  been 
different.  If  the  Manhattan  Bronx  Postal 
Union  line  of  cases  mean  what  they  seem  to 
say.  and  If  Norris  v.  Steele  seems  in  point, 
then  It  is  certain  that  contract  rights  de- 
pendent on  Executive  Order  10988  cannot  be 
enforced  in  the  courts  and  are  dependent 
either  on  Presidential  action  or  the  good  will 
of  Federal  agency  heads.  The  simultaneous 
and  identical  Interpretation  of  contract 
terms  by  Government  labor  and  management 
is  too  much  to  expect. 

OTHER     CASES    AND     EXECI'TIVE     ORDERS 

Executive  Orders  have  been  tested  pre- 
viously in  the  Federal  courts  with  the  same 
result  as  that  in  the  Manhattan  Bronx  Postal 
Union  case.  Executive  Order  11246  and  Civil 
Service  Commission  regulations  issued  under 
it  were  tested  In  the  case  of  Congress  of  Ra- 
cial Equality  [Target  City  Project)  v.  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security  Administration .'' 
The  Executive  Order  in  this  case  dealt  with 
the  Federal  Government's  equal  opp>ortunity 
program.  CORE'S  complaint  was  dismissed 
on  the  basis  that  the  doctrine  of  sovereign 
Immunity  protected  the  Executive  Branch 
from  suit  when  Congress  had  not  taken  ac- 
tion, by  statute,  to  give  the  courts  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  security  risk  program  of  the  1950's  was 
based  for  the  most  part  on  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950,  and  two  of  the  three 
Executive  Orders  Issued  by  Presidents  Tru- 
man and  Eisenhower  attempted  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  this  Act.  In  1955,  the  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  Executive  Order  10450.  as 
not  carrying  out  the  intent  of  Congress,  in 
the  case  of  Cole  v.  Young.*-  In  the  case  of 
Peters  v.  Hobby,'"  Justice  Reed  who  dissented 
maintained  that  the  Court  had  treated  Exec- 
utive Order  9835,  Issued  in  1947  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  as  a  statute  rather  than  as  a 
matter  only  of  Executive  concern  Peters  had 
raised  constitutional  Issues  of  free  sjieech 
and  the  constitutional  question  of  whether 
or  not  he  had  the  right  to  face  his  accusers 
after  having  twice  been  cleared  by  his  own 
agency  before  having  his  clearance  revoked  in 
a  post  audit  hearing  by  a  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission board  who  did  not  themselves  know 
much  of  the  source  of  the  derogatory  infor- 
mation they  used  as  evidence  against  Peters, 
The  constitutional  claim  of  right  as  a  source 
of  Jurisdiction  seems  to  be  borne  out  in  a 
recent  case  involving  Executive  Order  10988. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  held  in  National  Association  of 
Government  Employees  v.  Robert  M.  White." 
that  where  there  is  an  issue  involving  con- 
stitutional rights  such  as  free  speech,  the 
court  may  assume  Jurisdiction  over  a  matter 
involving  an  Executive  Order.  Twenty-two 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  had 
picketed  the  New  York  City  offices  of  the 
Bureau  on  their  own  time  without  interfer- 
ing with  traffic,  carrying  signs  supporting 
bills  in  Congress  which  would  liberalize  the 
Executive  Order.  The  bargaining  rights  and 
dues  checkoff  privileges  of  the  union  were 
withdrawn  by  management  and  the  Federal 
Government  based  Its  case  on  the  argument 
that  Manhattan  Bronx  Postal  Union  v.  Gro- 
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nouski  and  Larson  v.  War  Assets  Administra- 
tor and  Surplus  Property  Administration  pre- 
vented the  Federal  courts  from  taking  Juris- 
diction." The  court  of  appeals  remanded  the 
case  on  the  basis  that  there  was  Jurisdiction 
in  a  matter  involving  constitutional  rights, 
since  a  violation  of  constitutional  rights 
would  be  an  ultra  vires  act.  An  Executive 
Order  then  may  only  be  tested  in  the  courts 
if  there  is  a  constitutional  question 

THERE    OUGHT    TO    BE    A    LAW 

During  hearings  on  postal  reform,  almost 
one  hundred  bills  were  studied  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  many  of 
which  contain  separate  titles  on  labor  rela- 
tions in  the  postal  service.  H.R  4.  91st  Cong., 
the  Dulski  proposal  on  postal  reform  which 
would  completely  overhaul  the  postal  serv- 
ice, contains  a  "Title  VII  on  employee-man- 
agement relations 

It  provides  for  contract  negotiations  on  a  j- 
national  level  on  the  subject  of  working  con- 
ditions under  rules  promulgated  by  a  postal 
labor  relations  board  to  insure  fair  and  useful 
negotiations  In  addition,  the  services  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  Service  would  l)e  provided 
by  the  Board  in  appropriate  cases  If  a  set- 
tlement could  not  be  reached,  the  Board 
would  hold  hearings  and  render  a  decision. 
Unresolved  grievances  would  be  decided  by 
compulsory  arbitration  and  such  grievances 
may  be  initiated  by  employees  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  employees'  labor  organization  or 
by  the  employee's  organization  at  its  own 
volition.  Dues  checkoff,  recognition  election 
procedures  under  the  sup>ervtsion  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  are  provided  for  as  well 
as  fair  labor  practices  and  a  code  of  conduct 
for  labor  organizations  This  bill  Is  limited 
to  those  AF.L-CIO  postal  craft  unions 
that  now  have  a  national  agreement  with  the 
postal  service  H.R  7916.  which  is  similar  to 
the  labor  provisions  of  HR  4.  provides  for 
local  and  national  contract  negotiations  and 
recognition  of  industrial  postal  unions  as 
well.  H.R.  12499.  a  bill  by  Congressman  Ben- 
jamin B.  Blackburn,  provides  specific  lan- 
guage which  would  protect  the  right  of  in- 
dividual employees  not  to  Join  a  postal  un- 
ion, limitation  of  the  spending  of  dues  to 
support  political  parties  and  language  for- 
bidding the  right  to  strike. 

The  administration's  postal  corporation 
bills  (H.R  11750-11751)  provide  for  a  Con- 
tract Disputes  Panel,  negotiation  of  wages 
in  contract  negotiations  and  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
all  matters  not  specifically  covered  in  the 
bill  In  its  labor-management  provisions.  This 
is  a  far-reaching  proposal  and  j)erhaps  the 
most  advanced  In  that  It  provides  for  nego- 
tiations of  countless  matters,  plus  compul- 
sory arbitration  where  the  Contract  Disputes 
Panel  decides  that  arbitration  is  necessary. 
The  Panel  may  also  refuse  to  act.  leaving 
wage  scales  and  other  matters  in  a  status  quo 
situation  Negotiations  under  this  bill  would 
begin  at  a  national  level  and  national  con- 
tracts could  provide  for  negotiations  at  a 
local  level.'" 

These  bills  which  have  support  from  both 
political  parties,  from  the  Administration  and 
from  Congressmen  from  every  region  in  the 
country,  mean  that  the  day  of  complete  per- 
sonal discretion  on  the  part  of  personnel 
managers  is  over.  Two  million  Federal  em- 
ployees need  the  same  legal  protection  for 
their  representative  organizations  as  em- 
ployees in  the  private  sector  need  for  their 
organizations  and  have  received  since  the 
I930's  A  legal  system  which  can  protect 
motorists,  pedestrians  and  the  Government 
In  matters  of  speeding  tickets  can  certainly 
provide  order  in  an  employee  relations  pro- 
gram within  the  Federal  Government.  Postal 
reform  is  providing  the  first  step  towards 
making  the  Federal  Government  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  not  of  men.  in  regard  to  Its 
own  employees.  A  new  Executive  Order  will 
only  be  helpful  as  it  carries  out  legislative 
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policy  so  that  It  too  can  be  tested  In  the 
courts  when  need  be.  The  day  of  the  law  and 
the  lawyer  must  come  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment labor  relations  program." 

FHOM    NOW    ON 

A  two-fold  standard  for  public  employ- 
ment Is  necessary,  because  of  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  public  at  large  from  Government 
work  stoppages  and  the  maintaining  of  pub- 
lic services.  Postal  strikes  would  delay  the 
checks  of  those  on  retirement  and  welfare, 
who  could  not  long  subsist  If  their  checks 
did  not  arrive  on  time.  Those  citizens  who 
can  least  stand  It  would  suffer  most  through 
a  postal  strike.'*  But  the  gap  between  the 
rights  of  employees  In  private  Industry  and 
those  In  public  employment  must  be  nar- 
rowed by  legislation  so  that  whatever  conflict 
there  can  be  settled  by  negotiation,  compul- 
sory arbitration  and  court  action,  where  nec- 
essary, and  this  gap  can  only  be  cloeed  by 
legislation. 
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field V.  Local  112V,  150  N.W.  2d  476.  481 
(1967). 

» Norwalk  Teachers  Association  v.  Board  of 
Education,  83  A.2d  482  (1951).  and  Benson 
V.  School  District  No.  1.  344  P.2d  117.  (1959). 
Benson  distinguished,  Union  v.  Professional 
Association  Magenhelm  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 347  8  W.  2d  400.  412  ( 1961 ) . 

"  Petruccl  v.  Hogan.  27  N.Y.S,  2d  718  ( 1941 ) . 
and  Local  Union  283.  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers  v.  Roblson.  423 
P.2d999  (1967). 

'Mugford  V.  Baltimore.  44  A. 2d  745  (1945) 
and  Bauch  v.  City  of  New  York,  282  N.Y.S. 
2d  816.  826  (1967). 

■•  Norwalk  Teachers  Association  v.  Board  of 
Education  83  A.2d  482  (1951)  and  Joint 
School  District  No.  8  v.  Wisconsin  Employee 
Relations  Board  155  N.W.  2d  78.  82   (1967). 

•Hart,  supra  note  2  at  p.  27.  See  also  31 
AX.R.  2d  1142. 

"See  Arundel,  The  Big  Parade  of  Strikes, 
The  Philadelphhia  Sunday  Bulletin,  March 
23,  1969,  p.  l,Sec.  2. 

"  Applegate,  FAA  Checks  on  'Sick'  Con- 
trollers, F*ederal  Times,  July  2,  1969,  p.  3. 

^  See  Bronx  Postal  Station  has  72  of  79 
Employees  Report  They  are  Sick,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  July  2.  1969.  p.  22.  and  Causey.  72 
NY.  Postal  Employees  Report  'Sick',  The 
Federal  Diary,  Thb  Washington  Post,  July 
3,  1969,p  B9 

"  Postal  Labor  Relations  and  Employee 
Morale,  Hearings  before  the  Postal  Operations 
Subcommittee,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
91st  Congress,  1st  Sess.,  (April  23,  24  and  25, 
and  May  22,  1969),  p.  A-3a-P-222.  (Herein- 
after referred  to  as  Labor  Relations  Hear- 
ings). 

"Survey  conducted  by  Postal  Operations 
Subcommittee  Staff,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, prior  to  first  hearing  date,  April 
23,  1969  (Poetal  Labor  Relations  and  Employ- 
ee Morale,  91st  Ooqgress,  Ist  Session). 
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>'  Labor  Relations  Hearings.  Appendix  89- 
92.  Letters  from  embassies  to  Suboommlttee 
Chairman  Robert  N.  C.  NU.  included  in  hear- 
ing record. 

Australia.  Since  1950.  there  have  been  23 
work  stopptages  In  the  postal  service  with  a 
loss  of  32  working  days.  Disputes  are  settled 
by  negotiation,  and  arbitration  Is  available 
If  requested.  Wages  are  among  the  Issues 
negotiated  by  postal  management  and  poetal 
labor.  Strikes  are  legal. 

Canada.  Postal  strikes  are  now  legal  In  Can- 
ada. There  has  been  one  legal  strike  of  na- 
tionwide scope  since  the  certification  of  the 
Council  of  Poetal  Unions  under  the  Public 
Service  Staff  Relations  Act  In  1968.  This 
strike  occurred  In  the  summer  of  1968,  In- 
volving 23,000  employees  and  360,(X)0  man 
days  and  an  estimated  revenue  loss  of  $30,- 
000,000.  In  March  1969,  a  wildcat  strike  oc- 
curred which  lasted  three  days  and  Involved 
1.200  employees.  The  present  contrsict  will 
expire  on  the  30th  of  September  1969.  The 
total  man  days  lost  from  1950  to  April  1960 
total  436.200  days  (legal  360,000 — wildcat 
76.200). 

France.  Post  Office  workers  are  bound  by 
the  Constitution  of  1946  which  permits 
strikes  by  Government  employees.  The  le- 
gality of  a  strike  Is  determined  by  Court  In- 
terpretation of  the  constitutional  provisions 
(Councell  d'Etat).  The  right  to  strike  Is  lim- 
ited by  the  need  for  essential  services. 

Germany.  Strikes  are  permitted  In  the  case 
of  some  government  employees.  The  German 
postal  service  has  had  two  slowdowns  based 
on  "service  according  to  the  book"  In  1982 
and  1968.  The  slowdowns  Involved  wage  dis- 
putes. 

Great  Britain.  The  right  to  strike  exists. 
There  have  been  seven  strikes  In  the  British 
postal  service  since  1950  and  228,000  man 
days  were  lost  In  consequence  of  these  stop- 
pages. Negotiations  are  carried  on  directly 
with  the  British  postal  service  on  the  subject 
of  wages.  Great  Britain  Is  In  the  process  of 
setting  up  a  postal  corporation,  which  In  the 
labor  field  will  replace  the  National  Whitley 
Council,  negotiating  system  for  these  fHSstal 
employees  who  will  work  In  the  future  for 
the  Corporation. 

Italy.  Article  40  of  the  Italian  Constitution 
(1946)  allows  public  strikes  but  not  lock 
outs  by  management.  Public  employee  strikes 
In  Italy  are  over  wage  issues  generally.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Italian  Annual  Statistical  Re- 
port of  1966,  the  data  on  strikes  In  1965  by 
workers  tn  the  Services  and  Public  Admin- 
istration category  are  listed  as  follows :  Num- 
ber of  strikes  3,191;  Participating  workers, 
2,310,000;  Hours  of  work  lost,  56,000,000.  There 
was  not  more  detailed  information  avail- 
able on  the  Italian  Postal  Service  In  that  a 
postal  strike  developed  at  the  time  of  the 
Inquiry  letter  from  the  Subcommittee. 

"■  Labor  Relations  Hearings,  Memorandum 
from  Subcommittee  Counsel  Kennedy  to 
Chairman  Robert  N.  C.  Nix  dated  April  21, 
1969,  Appendix  A20. 

■'  Labor  Relations  Hearings,  Testimony  of 
W.  V.  GUI,  Director.  Office  of  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations.  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, p.  110. 

"•Executive  Order  10988,  27  Fed.  Reg.  651. 
Section  3(a) . 

'•  See  Hart.  Government  Labor's  New  Fron- 
tiers Through  Presidential  Directive.  48  Vir- 
ginia L.  Rev..  898.901. 

"Executive  Order  10988.  27  Fed.  Reg.  561, 
Section  6(a) . 

•T  Id.,  Section  5(a). 
"Id.,  Section  4(a). 
"Id.,  Section  4(b). 
='/d.,  Section  6(b). 
-'^  Id.,  Section  6(b). 
^  Id.,  Section  6(b)   and  Section  7. 
-■'  Personnel  Promotion  System  of  the  Post 
Office   Department,   Part   III — Morale   Prob- 
lems, Hearings  before  the  Postal  Operations 
Subcommittee,    U.S.    House    of    Representa- 
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tivea,  90th  Congress,  2nd  Sess..  (June  18.  26. 
26  and  27.  1908).  Testimony  of  Rademacber. 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers;  Hall- 
beck  and  NUan,  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks;  and  Murphy  of  Po»t  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

» Labor  Relations  Hearing,  Testimony  of 
Rademacher  and  Lewis  ot  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  I<etter  Carriers,  pp  77-81,  (April 
24,   19691. 

^  See  Levlne,  Delaying  the  Mail,  Restive 
Postal  Workers  Post  Mounting  Threat  of 
Wildcat  Walkouts.  Wall  Strest  Journal. 
September  9,  1968.  p.  1. 

"'Larson  v.  War  Assets  Administration  and 
Surplus  Property  Administration.  337  U.S. 
682. 

^»  Executive  Order  10988.  27  Fed  Reg.  551. 
Section  6(b). 

"  Id.,  Section  7(2) 

"350  P.  2d  451  (D.C.  Clr.,  1965),  cert,  den, 
382  US.  978  (19661 

•♦  The  terms  "decree"  and  "edict"  are  Inter- 
changeable. An  edict  Is  defined  by  the  Oxford 
University  Dictionary  as  "that  which  is  pro- 
claimed by  authority  as  a  rule  of  action:  an 
order  issued  by  a  sovereign  to  his  subjects: 
an  ordinance  or  proclamation  having  the 
force  of  law."  A  uliase  Is  defined  by  the  same 
source  as  "an  edict  of  the  Russltin  Emperor 
and  Government:  any  arbitrary  order." 

*  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  described 
law  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  sense  as  "the 
prophecies  of  what  the  courts  will  do  in 
fact,  and  nothing  more  pretentious,  are  what 
I  mean  by  the  law."  This  definition  takes 
Into  account  precedents  more  or  less  bind- 
ing and  an  independent  Court  system.  The 
distinction  is  one  that  seems  to  be  based 
on  philosophy  Involving  enforceable  rights 
and  duties,  even  as  to  the  sovereign.  Lerner. 
The  Mind  and  Faith  or  Justice  Holmes,  The 
Modem  Library,  New  York,  1943.  See  Part  5, 
p.  75. 

*  Oldenbourg,  Catherine  the  Great,  Pan- 
theon Books,  1965.  P.  293. 

'■"  Note  30,  supra. 

'"356P.2d811  (DC.  Clr.  1966). 

"  263  F.Supp.  769  (D.  Mass.,  1966) . 

♦«Ct.  of  App.,  DC.  Clr..  Doc.  No.  21.886.— 
F.2d — (1969). 

"  274  F.  Supp.  537  ( 1967) . 

"351  U.S.  356  (1955). 

"349  U.S.  331  (1955). 

"Ct.  of  App..  DC.  Clr..  Doc.  No.  22.630,— 
P.2d— (1969). 

•"  See  notes  33  and  37.  supra. 

"  Post  Office  Reorganization,  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  91st 
Congress,  1st  Sess.,  (June  10,  1969) ,  p.  324. 

Question.  (Congressman  William  Ford  of 
Michigan — D  ) 

I  want  you  to  tell  me  whether  or  not  It  Is 
the  view  of  the  administration  that  a  union 
shop  Is  a  proper  matter  to  be  negotiated  Into 
a  contract  with  a  postal  employee."  (orga- 
nization?) 

Answer.  (Postmaster  General  Blount) 

We  certainly  believe  It  Is  a  proper  matter 
to  be  included  In  the  collective  bargaining 
between  the  parties."  This  would  be  a  de- 
parture from  previous  practice  In  Govern- 
ment, since  State  right  to  work  laws  and 
cases  such  as  Benson  v.  School  District  No.  1, 
(Mont.),  344  P.  2d  117,  1959,  might  post  ob- 
stacles to  such  negotiations. 

*■  See  Barr,  Executive  Order  10988:  An  Ex- 
periment in  Employee-Management  Coopera- 
tion in  the  Federal  Service,  52  Geo.  L.  J.  420, 
423.  The  paragraph  quoted  below  shows  some 
of  the  problems  faced  by  federal  lawyers  in 
applying  law  Into  this  program. 

"The  most  natural  inclination,  at  least  on 
the  part  of  labor  organizations,  was  to  turn 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Here 
was  a  readily  available  body  of  law  that  had 
successfully  withstood  the  test  of  time  since 
Its  beginnings  In  1935.  It  governed  labor- 
management  relations  In  much  the  same 
way,  It  appeared,  as  the  Order  was  to  govern 
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such  relations  In  the  public  sector.  The  act, 
was  after  all.  something  that  lawyers,  union 
leaders,  administrators  and  arbitrators  had 
become  familiar  with.  The  feelings  of  most 
federal  agencies  (with  such  obvious  excep- 
tions as  the  National  Relations  Board  and 
the  Department  of  Labor)  were  precisely  to 
the  contrary.  They  were  almost  totally  un- 
familiar with  the  act  or  with  the  decisions 
of  the  NLRB  and  therefore  strongly  sus- 
pected the  motives  of  those  who  would  im- 
pose upon  them  a  set  of  principles,  which 
had  been  formulated  without  their  participa- 
tion." 

"•See  opposite  view,  Kheel,  Can  We  Stand 
Strikes  by  Teachers,  Police,  Garbage  Men, 
Etc.?  The  Readers  Digest,  August  1969,  p.  99. 

Mr.  Kheel  takes  the  position  that  public 
employees  should  be  allowed  to  strike  If  cool- 
ing off  periods  similar  to  those  provided  for 
in  the  80  day  cooling  off  period  In  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  are  part  of  new 
legislation  If  during  the  cooling  off  period 
there  was  no  apparent  progress  In  a  dispute 
between  government  employees  and  manage- 
ment, arbitration  could  be  used  as  a  last  re- 
sort. The  article  is  not  only  interesting  in 
Itself  but  Mr.  Kheel  was  consulted  during  the 
drawing  up  of  the  Postal  Corporation  plan 
by  Postmaster  General  Blount,  and  the  Pos- 
tal Corporation  bill.  H.R.  11750,  Is  similar  In 
part  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Kheel.  It  provides 
for  direct  wage  negotiations  between  postal 
unions  and  postal  management. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  GEORGE  J. 
FELDMAN 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  eloquent  and 
very  understanding  speech  delivered  by 
Ambassador  George  Feldman  at  the  Na- 
tional Industry  Leader  Award  Dinner  of 
B'nai  B'rith.  It  is  indeed  fitting  that  this 
speech,  which  addresses  itself  to 
America's  youth,  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  America's  leaders  at  this  time. 

Last  week  we  witnessed  the  most  im- 
pressive demonstration  in  this  great  Na- 
tion's history.  The  November  15  mora- 
torium saw  a  nationwide  outpouring  of 
dissent  in  the  best  tradition  of  democ- 
racy, a  demonstration  which  was  or- 
ganized and  led  by  thousands  of  our 
young  men  and  women.  It  is  essential 
that  we,  of  another  generation,  go  be- 
yond our  deep  concern  over  youthful  un- 
rest and  make  every  effort  to  understand 
those  in  whose  hands  lies  America's 
future. 

Ambassador  Feldman's  speech,  I  be- 
lieve, lends  itself  to  this  end.  He  points 
out  that  for  the  majority,  dissent  today  is 
the  result  of  deep  and  abiding  concern 
over  the  inequities  and  injustices  in  our 
society.  This  concern  is  needed  by  Amer- 
ica, for  although  we  have  prospered,  we 
have  left  many  things  undone. 

Many  of  you  here  may  know  Ambas- 
sador Feldman  and  of  the  outstanding 
contributions  he  has  made.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  respected  and 
innovative  public  servants.  A  brilliant  at- 
torney, he  has  practiced  before  the  bar 
since  1926.  He  has  served  the  Nation  in 
many  capacities.  He  was  the  administra- 
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tive  assistant  to  U.S.  Senator  David  I. 
Walsh.  He  was  an  attorney  at  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  a  litigation  counsel 
at  the  NRA,  and  was  the  director  and 
chief  counsel  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Astronautics  and  Outer  Space  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  when  that 
committee  formulated  our  space  policy 
and  when  the  field  of  space  exploration 
was  new.  Ambassador  Feldman  provided 
legal  advice  to  the  State  Department  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  Second  U.N.  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea;  he  was  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  NATO  Citizens  Committee  and  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  14th 
Assembly  of  the  D.N.  and  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  to  U.S.  Commit- 
tee for  Refugees.  From  1965  to  1967,  he 
was  Ambassador  to  Malta,  and  from  1967 
to  1969,  he  was  Ambassador  to  Luxem- 
bourg. 

In  each  position  and  in  every  instance, 
Ambassador  Feldman  brought  a  rare  de- 
gree of  devotion,  creativity,  and  effec- 
tiveness in  public  service.  During  his 
illustrious  career,  he  has  superbly  dem- 
onstrated the  qualities  of  statesman- 
ship, innovation,  and  enlightened  lead- 
ership the  Nation  needs.  He  has  served 
America  well,  representing  it  aroimd  the 
world  and  improving  it  at  home.  He  has 
brought  dedication,  brilliance  of  thought 
and  understanding  of  people  to  each  task 
he  has  assumed. 

And  now,  having  returned  to  private 
life.  Ambassador  Feldman  continues  to 
serve  the  Nation  by  making  his  thoughts 
and  great  understanding  available  to 
others.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
make  this  speech  available  to  my  col- 
leagues. Ambassador  Feldman's  imder- 
standing  of  the  yoimger  generation  is 
very  deep  and  comprehensive.  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  this  speech  enlightening 
and  instructive : 

America's  YotrrH — Stux  the  Spearhead  of 
Change 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  George  J. 
Feldman ) 

I  am  honored  by  the  opportunity  to  take 
part  in  this  tribute  to  a  great  Industrial 
statesman.  Individual  enterprise  and  private 
Industry  are  under  constant  attack  today, 
even  in  this  highly  developed  nation  of  ours. 
The  contributions  of  corporate  enterprise 
to  our  economy  In  terms  of  employment, 
taxes  and  goods  and  services  must  be  sup- 
plemented with  a  direct  concern  for  the 
problems  that  beset  our  society. 

Kendrlck  Wilson,  whom  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  know  for  many  years,  typifies 
that  kind  of  corporate  responsibility.  In 
his  personal  life  as  well  as  in  his  business 
leadership,  his  genial  manner  Is  matched  by 
an  awareness  of  key  problems  and  a  strong 
will  in  finding  solutions. 

He  symbolizes  the  enlightened  outlook  of 
the  corporation  he  heads,  a  company  that 
has  been  In  the  forefront  of  corporate  efforts 
to  train  and  bring  Job  opportunities  to  the 
seriously  disadvantaged  people  in  our  so- 
ciety. In  conducting  Avco  Corporation's  busi- 
ness affairs  and  In  leading  its  enlightened, 
businesslike  programs  in  the  areas  of  human 
and  urban  problems,  Mr.  Wilson  measures  up 
to  every  criterion  for  statesmanlike  Indus- 
trial leadership. 

His  career  typifies  the  best  qualities  of 
the  leaders  of  our  generation.  If  our  nation 
can  continue  to  produce  men  and  women  of 
Kendrlck  Wilson's  caliber.  Its  future  will  be 
in  good  hands.  In  view  of  some  of  the  activi- 
ties of  today's  young  generation,  many  peo- 
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pie  are  worried  that  that  may  not  be  the 

case. 

American  youth,  they  say,  want  either  to 
drop  out  of  our  society  or  to  tear  it  down. 
Since  my  return  to  the  United  States  I  have 
been  troubled  by  the  alarmist  nature  of  our 
concern  over  youthful  unrest.  An  excerpt 
from  one  angry  letter  to  an  editor  especially 
stays  in  my  mind.  Quote: 

"A  great  many  of  the  students  of  today 
are  the  most  self -centered,  self-pltylng,  con- 
fused generation  of  parasites  in  history  " 
Unquote.  When  we  ponder  the  destruction 
of  colleges  offices,  the  shrilling  of  "non- 
negotiable  demands,"  the  chanted  obsceni- 
ties and  the  evidence  of  drug  use.  it  is  easy 
to  nod  our  heads  in  sad  agreement. 

And  so  the  stereotype  is  hardened.  "The 
new  generation  Is  decadent;  they  can't  pick 
up  the  torch,"  we  lament,  as  we  repeat  a  cry 
that  has  rung  down  the  ages. 

We  do  have  many  self-centered  young  peo- 
ple today.  Many  are  confused.  Many  are  In- 
deed parasites.  But  how  many  is  many?  Can 
we  generalize,  can  we  sustain  that  stereo- 
type about  23  nallllon  young  men  and  women 
In  this  complex  country  of  ours? 

What  does  the  boy  from  a  Scarsdale  man- 
sion have  in  common  with  the  son  of  a  Job- 
less ghetto  family?  Does  either  of  them  shsire 
In  any  common  outlooks  with  the  lower- 
middle  class  worklngmen's  sen?  Being 
young,  they  share  in  the  desire  for  change, 
but  not  always  the  same  kinds  of  change. 
I  think  that  In  talking  about  America's 
young  people  we  can  use  the  old  analogy  of 
the  Iceberg,  with  nine-tenths  of  Its  mass 
Invisible  from  the  surface.  The  vast  majority 
of  American  youth  may  not  be  totally  con- 
tent with  our  society — I  hope  they  are  not — 
but  their  desire  for  change  does  not  lead  to 
loud  demonstrations,  destruction  or  bizarre 
modes  of  living. 

That's  why  they  don't  catch  our  eye.  Con- 
flict and  noise  get  news  coverage,  make  head- 
lines and  earn  appearances  on  the  nightly  TV 
newscasts. 

But  the  national  meeting  of  the  moderate, 
rational  Association  of  Student  Governments 
In  Washington.  DC.  went  relatively  un- 
noticed in  the  press,  even  though  their 
leaders  met  with  President  Nixon.  I  did  see 
an  editorial  on  that  convention  in  The  New 
York  Times  and  I  warmly  concur  with  its 
conclusion  about  the  basic  soundness  of 
America's  college  students.  It  said,  and  I 
quote : 

"The  majority  is  neither  revolutionary  nor 
contemptuous  of  American  instltutionB.  on 
and  off  camptis.  Only  a  lunatic  fringe  has 
embraced  nihilist  chaos  or  hedonistic  escap- 
ism." End  of  quote. 

But  Is  it  merely  wishful  thinking  to  say 
that  moderate,  sensible  students  comprise 
the  relatively  invisible  nine-tenths  of  our 
iceberg?  Am  I  whistling  in  the  dark  because 
I  don't  want  to  believe  what  I  have  seen 
and  read  since  my  return  from  Europe? 

No,  my  friends.  We  in  this  country  have  a 
passion  for  facts.  We  do  research  to  find  out 
what  a  problem  really  looks  like.  The  major 
American  opinion  research  firms  have  been 
hard  at  work  interviewing  college  students 
and  other  young  people  all  over  America. 
Thorough  studies  have  been  made.  And  here 
is  one  of  the  principal  conclusions:  True 
revolutionaries  and  violence-prone  youth  on 
compus  comprise  no  more  than  three  to 
five  percent.  American  youth  remains  ba- 
sically reformist  rather  than  revolutionary. 
After  studying  survey  results.  Fortune  mag- 
azine commented  that.  "Eighty-eight  per- 
cent of  young  adults  agree  .  .  .  that  there 
are  legitimate  channels  for  reform  .  .  ." 

Don't  think  for  one  moment  that  1  am 
saying  everjrthlng  Is  Jtist  fine.  We  all  know 
that  It  Is  not.  Dlssidence  Is  growing  and  It 
Is  spreading  beyond  the  camptis.  But  Is  that 
really  so  surprising?  Our  society  is  not  per- 
fect. We  have  been  patching  and  reworking 
and  adapting  it  to  change  since  1791,  when 
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the  first  ten  amendments  to  our  Constitution 
took  force. 

In  the  mid- 1960*8  the  time  was  ripe  for  a 
big  change.  Socletaes  adjust  themselves  In 
spurts  and  cycles  to  relieve  stresses  that 
build  up  gradually,  like  the  sporadic  move- 
ments of  earth  alongside  a  geological  fault. 
By  the  mld-1960's  virtually  one  generation 
had  elapsed  since  the  veterans  of  World  War 
II  who  had  matured  during  the  Depression, 
began  building  a  prosperous  economy  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Cold  War.  Their  big  chal- 
lenge was  an  economic  one— to  make  a  de- 
cent living,  to  provide  security  and  comfort 
for  their  families.  And  they  succeeded  on 
a  scale  never  before  seen  in  the  history  of 

the  world. 

That  Is  why  many  of  their  children  are 
able  to  look  for  different  challenges.  Many  of 
todays  generation  are  free  from  single- 
minded  concentration  upon  money  and  se- 
curity free  to  be  Idealistic,  even  free  to  be 
irresponsible  without  having  to  pay  severe 
economic  penalties. 

During  that  same  World  War  Il-post-war 
era  we  created  the  gre:Uest  change  of  all 
We  let  the  Oenl  out  cf  the  bottle  for  all 
time:  we  brought  about  the  technological 
revolution  Nuclear  energy,  electronic  com- 
puters, automated  factories,  television,  space 
expIDratlorr-^ Benefactors  of  mankind,  all  of 
them  yet  each  has  Its  dark  underside,  its 
capacity  for  evil,  for  despoliation,  for  waste 
cf  human  resources  or  Insult  to  human 
se.islbllities.  If  it  Is  not  properly  used  and 
controlled. 

So  a  major  problem  concerning  today  s 
youth  Is  not  a  "youth  problem"  after  all  It 
Is  a  problem  for  oiur  entire  nation,  old  and 
young  alike  Technology  has  advanced  so 
f.u5t  that  our  poliUcal  structure,  our  educa- 
tional svstem.  our  social  forms  have  not  been 
able  to  "keep  up.  We  ste  technicians  emerg- 
ing as  leaders  in  business,  in  government,  in 
education,  because  traditional  sources  of 
such  leadership  do  not  produce  the  special- 
ized technical  knowledge  necessary  to  under- 
stand how  this  awesome  new  machinery 
functions. 

Technology  haa  revolutionized  communi- 
cations and  transportation.  For  the  first  time 
In  history  news  events  can  be  seen  while 
they  aje  actually  happening,  at  virtually  any 
spot  on  the  globe.  Ideas,  modes  of  dress  and 
action  travel  literally  with  the  speed  of  light 
into  homes  throughout  the  nation  and 
arouna  the  world.  Jet  aircraft  have  brought 
any  spot  In  the  world  within  a  day's  uavel. 
Our  affluent  yourjg  people  consider  foreign 
travel  for  recreation  and  education  as  a  nor- 
mal part  of  their  experience  So  technological 
change  has  brought  people  into  one  vast 
community,  and  ypung  people  sense  this  and 
react  to  it. 

Then,  we  are  faced  with  what  is  probably 
the  greatest  single  (.ause  of  unease  and  dis- 
sent among  the  young  The  tragic  war  in 
Viet  Nam  obsesses  their  thoughts.  For  many 
of  them  it  has  be«n  part  of  the  world  ever 
since  they  emerged  from  childhood.  The 
skepticism"  and  bitterness  about  the  war  are 
shared  by  college  and  non-college  students 
alike 

So  the  problem  of  youth,  dissent,  genera- 
tion gap,  call  It  what  we  will-  Is  upon  us. 

.\  new  generation  had  emerged  In  the  midst 
of  a  revolution  m  technology  and  a  cruel, 
controversial  war  The  result  had  been  a 
churning  among  j-oung  American  that  makes 
parents  sick  with  anxiety  Let  us  look  quickly 
at  the  rash  of  symptoms  we  find  so  up- 
setting: 

The  violence,  the  protests,  the  dress,  the 
drugs  are  symptoms  of  a  basic  dissatisfac- 
tion with  American  society  and  the  indlvld- 
uals  place  in  It.  A  sizeable  majority  of  young 
people  in  college  and  out  sees  a  need  to 
Improve  our  basic  Institutions — our  system 
of  buslne.ss  and  Industry,  our  politics,  our 
Judicial  system,  our  higher  education. 
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And  herein  Ilea  the  outstanding  character- 
istic of  today's  student  dlsaent.  It  is  the 
young  person's  concern  over  Inequities  and 
Injustices  In  our  society.  Naturally,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  self-seeking  in  the  protest  and 
dlsaent.  But  there  is  more  than  selflsh  com- 
plaining. Our  young  people  are  concerned 
about  others  and  about  society  as  a  whole. 
It  Is  one  of  the  healthiest  signs  of  our  times. 
And  here  again  I  would  like  to  cite  a  sta- 
tistic, because  so  many  unfounded  assump- 
tions permeate  discussion  of  youthful  dis- 
sent Dr  Gallup  reports  that  51  percent  of 
college  students  have  done  social  work.  He 
goes  on  to  make  this  Interesting  point,  and 
I  quote:  "It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  doing 
extracurricular  social  work  while  in  college 
was  considered  in  some  quarters  to  be 
■square  ■  Now  it  Is  frequently  a  normal  and 
effective  part  of  one's  college  experience." 
Unquote 

When  concerned  but  affluent  young  people 
scold  their  elders  because  of  Injustices  In 
our  society,  how  can  we  look  them  In  the  eye 
and  say.  "Why  are  you  so  ungrateful  when 
you  have  been  given  so  much?" 

Yes,  as  a  nation  we  have  developed  and 
prospered,  but  we  have  left  many  things 
undone  We  have  strenuous  work  to  do  on 
problenvs  of  poverty,  Job  opportunities,  edu- 
cation, housing,  the  environment,  and  so 
many  others  The  young  critics  accuse  our 
society  of  tolerating  injustices  because  we 
have  not  eliminated  them  No  doubt  there  Is 
some  basis  for  the  charge,  but  history  shows 
that  a  society's  basic  problems  can  never  be 
solved  quickly  and  neatly,  and  that  a  fast- 
growing  nation  Inevitably  creates  new  prob- 
lems as  It  evolves 

America  has  a  long  heritage  of  problem- 
solving  Just  100  years  ago  the  nation  was 
torn  by  a  dissent  so  widespread  and  so  bitter 
that  those  Reconstruction  days  were  known 
as  'The  Age  of  Hale  "  Whites  and  Blacks 
rioted  against  one  another  The  Ku  Klux 
Klan  was  born  The  president  was  Impeached 
Yet  the  nation  survived,  knitted  Itself  to- 
gether and  resumed  Its  progress 

In  our  own  time  the  United  States  sur- 
vived the  Depression,  then  went  on  to  build 
unparalleled  prosperity  for  most  of  her  peo- 
ple In  World  War  II  America  and  her  Allies 
put  down  the  effort  to  Impose  a  new  Age  of 
Darkness  on  all  of  Western  civilization. 

Looking  to  the  future.  I  see  still  another 
cause  for  optimism  It  lies  in  the  techno- 
logical revolution  which  helped  to  foster 
so  much  of  todays  dissent.  When  our  three 
astronauts  landed  on  the  moon,  people 
throughout  the  world,  from  sheepherder  to 
statesmen,  were  caught  up  In  the  emotional 
Impact 

Communications  satellites  carry  events 
around  the  world  In  a  fraction  of  a  second. 
Unking  peoples  to  watch  together  as  a  presi- 
dent is  inaugurated  or  an  Olympics  champion 
Is  crowned  And  that  Is  but  the  beginning 
In  1972.  millions  of  villagers  In  India  will 
see.  on  community  TV  sets,  shows  about 
planting  and  cultivating,  pesticides  and  other 
valuable  Information  Those  programs  will 
be  beamed   from  an  orbiting  satellite. 

I  admit  to  a  strong  parental  Interest  In 
communications  satellites  And  as  one  who 
has  represented  our  country  abroad  I  am  fas- 
cinated by  the  prospect  of  dally  face-to-face 
diplomatic  contacts  via  satellite  TV  and  pic- 
ture phone 

It  Is  hard  for  most  of  us.  reared  In  a  sim- 
pler mechanical  and  electrical  era.  to  con- 
template the  Implications  of  today's  unfold- 
ing technology.  But  the  young  people  who 
grew  up  with  the  story  of  space  exploration 
in  their  dally  newspapers  are  attuned  to  ac- 
cepting what  has  seemed  ImjKtsslble.  And 
they  are  the  people  to  whom  the  torch  Is 
being  passed. 

Their  number  Includes  agitators  who  want 
chaos  for  chaos'  sake,  but  it  Includes  far.  far 
more  of  tomorrow's  scientists  and  engineers, 
doctors  and  executives,  prof ««'•-•  \  ind  states- 
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men  Many  of  them  will  fight  to  bring 
change  and  reform  to  the  professions  they 
enter.  Their  ooncern,  their  new  perspective 
and  their  advanced  education  are  needed  by 
America. 

As  always  in  the  past,  the  emerging  gen- 
eration will  be  the  source  of  renewal  of  Amer- 
ica's heritage  Out  generation  still  has  much 
hard  work  to  do  on  problems  that  trouble 
the   young    and    sap   our   national    strength. 

We  must  extricate  the  United  States  from 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  which,  more  than  any 
other  Issue  of  the  day,  has  caused  dlssentlon 
and  grief  In  our  nation 

We  must  put  an  end  to  the  cruelty  and 
sheer  waste  of  discrimination. 

We  must  find  ways  to  restore  the  sound- 
ness of  our  dollar. 

We  must  discover  means  for  operating  our 
complex  Industrial  machine  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  preservation  of  a  healthy, 
ecologically  sound  natural  environment. 

Our  responsibility  as  business  leaders,  gov- 
ernmental leaders  and  professional  men  and 
women  is  to  recognize  that  we  are  m  an  era 
of  convulsive  change,  to  recognize  our  own 
Increasing  obsolescence.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  assign  to  the  most  capable  members  of  this 
new  generation  a  heavy  burden  of  responsi- 
bility and  leadership 

Inclosing.  I  think  It  Is  appropriate  to  em- 
phasize to  you  In  this  mature  audience,  the 
same  thoughts  I  have  expressed  to  a  class  of 
graduating  college  seniors:  Don't  you  lose 
faith  In  America!  Our  nation's  peaple  have  a 
history  of  turning  restlessness  and  dissatis- 
faction Into  progress.  Overcoming  obstacles 
lifts  us  to  new  levels  of  achievement. 


THE  TWO  OF  US 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
continue  the  intensive  national  debate 
over  Vietnam  with  the  added  dimension 
of  the  propriety  and  legitimacy  of  dem- 
onstrations, my  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  a  colixmn  for  teenagers  which 
IS  a  standard  feature  of  the  Blue  Island. 
111,.  Star.  In  the  November  12  issue 
a  letter  from  a  young  student  and  ap- 
propriate commentai-y  by  coliunnists 
Norb  and  Noreen  are  of  special  interest. 

The  letters  follow: 

The  Two  or  Us 
I  Norb  and  Noreen ) 

Dear  Norb  and  Noreen  :  Yesterday  was  Vet- 
erans  Day  and  as  a  result  I  did  not  have  to 
go  to  school,  .^bout  five  of  my  schoolmates 
and  I  decided  to  go  downtown  for  the  day 
to  see  a  show  and  go  shopping. 

.-M  noon  we  got  caught  In  the  crowd  which 
gathered  to  observe  Veteran's  Day  and  pray 
for  all  the  dead  soldiers  We  were  hearing 
speakers  and  discussing  the  war  when  a  large 
group  of  anti-war  protesters  started  chant- 
ing various  slogans  and  yelling  and  scream- 
ing and  disturbing     our"  gathering 

I  am  not  for  war  I  doubt  If  anyone  enjoys 
killing  or  dying.  But  I  have  a  brother  in 
Vietnam  and  I  am  not  about  to  protest 
against  the  administration  and  government 
he  Is  fighting  for.  I  am  not  aljout  to  protest 
against  Nixon's  policies  because  Americans 
elected  him  as  our  leader.  I  am  very  proud  of 
America  and  Its  traditions.  I  am  very  happy 
to  live  In  a  democratic  society  Instead  of  a 
dictatorship  or  communism. 

But  I  am  writing  to  you  because  I  was  very 
angered  by  the  anti-war  (antl-every thing) 
protesters  who  had  the  nerve  to  disturb  our 
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gathering.  How  many  times  have  they  dem- 
onstrated against  our  country  and  received 
no  opposition?  Or  when  they  did  receive  it, 
it  was  only  due  to  the  fact  they  started  to  get 
violent.  This  Is  a  free  country  and  we  are 
allowed  to  protest  and  demonstrate.  But  the 
militant  group*  don't  want  the  people  who 
are  for  our  government  to  sUnd  out  because 
they  are  trying  to  show  Nixon  they  are  the 
majority.  But  they  are  not!  And  I  think  It 
was  very  unfair  for  them  to  disturb  our  dem- 
onstration. 

I  only  want  to  tell  you,  that  all  young  peo- 
ple are  not  anti-government,  war,  Nixon,  etc. 
and  that  there  Is  quite  a  large  number  of  us 
who  love  our  country  and  will  stand-up  for 
it  no  matter  what!  Is  that  clear,  dissenters?! 

Bill  Bencston, 

Dear  Bill:  Well,  what  do  you  know.  There 
are  some  of  us  left.  I  had  always  hoped  all 
young  people  weren't  out  to  overthrow  our 
country.  But  I'm  afraid  the  way  the  news 
media  Is  run.  the  only  groups  that  get  pub- 
licity are  these  anti-groups.  I  like  to  see 
American  spirit  in  youth  to  show  adults  our 
country  is  not  what  other  young  people  put 
11  up  to  be.  Sometimes  it's  "in"  to  be  against 
everything — but  you'll  see  its  "In"  to  stand 
up  for  democracy,  too.  And  probably  more 
fun. 

Noreen. 

Dear  Bill:  People  have  widely  differing 
views  on  many  things!  I  agree  with  you  tliat 
the  demonstrators  had  no  right  interf erring 
with  the  ceremony.  This  however  does  not 
mean  they  are  disloyal  it  Just  means  they  are 
bad  mannered.  Those  who  feel  as  you  do  must 
avoid  the  pitfall  of  hating  those  who  think 
differently. 

Norb. 


THE  "SILENT  MAJORITY"  SPEAKS 
UP— IN  SUPPORT  OF  OUR  PRESI- 
DENT 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

of  Illinois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
large  number  of  citizens  of  my  hometown 
took  a  full  page  in  Aurora.  111..  Beacon- 
News  on  November  12  to  write  an  open 
letter  to  President  Nixon  supporting  his 
Vietnam  policies.  The  signatures  were  ob- 
tained in  a  matter  of  only  3  or  4  days 
without  any  organization.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  an  example  of  the  response  which 
is  being  felt  all  across  the  Nation  as  the 
"Silent  majority  of  Americans"  are 
speaking  up  to  show  that  they  are  behind 
the  President's  efforts  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  honorable  conclusion. 

I  include  the  letter  pnd  signatures 
herewith  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

I  Advertlsmenl  from  the  Aurora   illl  ) 
Beacon-News.  Nov.  12.  1969) 

The    "Silent  Majority'  Speaks  Up — In 
Support  of  Our  President 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We.  a  modest  part  of 
the  "Silent  Majority'  of  dedicated  Americans 
want  you  to  know  we  supF>ort  your  Vietnam 
policies,  presented  on  your  recent  broadcast 
from  the  White  House  to  the  people. 

We  feel  It's  about  time  we  spoke  up  In  re- 
buttal to  the  loud  and  vociferous  minority, 
who  h£iB  been  making  all  the  noise  and  objec- 
tions for  some  time,  without  making  any 
constructive  proposals  of  Its  own. 

The    hall-minion    boys    In    Vietnam— the 
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flower  of  our  young  American  manhood — de- 
serve better  than  that — and  we  want  them  to 
know,  the  vast  and  so  far  "Silent  Majority" 
of  their  fellow  Americans,  are  with  them 
100  percent! 

We  speak  out  against  those  who  advocate 
complete  disruption  of  our  American  sys- 
tem—political and  otherwise! 

Join  us  and  "Stand  up  and  be  counted" 
for  America!  "Black  out"  the  moratorium 
by  turning  on  your  car  lights  and  youj  porch 
lights  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  Nov, 
13,    14    and    15. 

This  vital  message  sponsored  in  support  of 
America  and  Our  President  by  the  following 
"Silent  Majority"  Americans: 

Rep.  Allan  L.  Schoeberleln,  Rep.  John  E. 
Prledland,  Senator  Robert  W.  Mltchler,  Mrs. 
Robert  W.  Mltchler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Doo- 
ley.  Mr.  Charles  Glasco,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert M.  Ochsenschlager,  Zelda  B.  Rleger. 
Atty.  and  Mrs.  William  Foote,  Farnsey  Peters. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clemens.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  DeMartelly.  Sr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
R.  Gray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  Commons.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Slnder. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  LeRoy  Hill.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  G.  Foster.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gar- 
rison. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  A.  Johnson.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  S  Cherry.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Philip  Schalz.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  E.  Wet>er. 
Sarah  Welch.  Bill  Poss.  Verne  A.  Thompson. 
Robert  Moga.  Joe  Heitkotter.  Bill  WakP. 
Howard  Metzger^Mr.  and  Mrs  Haakon  Ander- 
sen. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Lyon.  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  MacDonald.  Mr.  and  Mrt.  Fred 
KroU. 

Mr.  and. Mrs.  Edward  Rankin.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Crltton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Crltton. 
Mrs.  Walter  Rudy.  Mrs.  Earl  Weeks.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rav  Watkins.  Virginia  Gurry.  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Harry  Childress.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  3»ein. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Cralgle.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Patrick  R.  Scully.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Uoyd  O'Nell. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  John  Bryan.  Mr.  and  fcrs. 
Robsrt  Hollis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Hanson. 
Steve  Jarrett.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Badner.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  Reuland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Reedy.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  A.  Sperry.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayford 
Snyder.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crawley.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joe  Chapman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Ford. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Mall.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Art 
Newqulet.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felice  Torza.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roy  Conner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H. 
Carpenter.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  E.  Gillette. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  F.  Pfister.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  M.  Fletcher.  Mrs.  William  A.  Barr.  Mrs. 
Arthur  N.  Cordell.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ivor  Morris. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Coye  Mason 

Jeff  Morris,  Robert  Mason,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A  J.  Hermann.  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bals. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Sam  C.  Loomis.  Jr..  U.S.N. 
Ret.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mann.  Mrs.  George 
Beyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Redman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Taylor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
A.  Osterland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merle  Faut.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  D.  McMakln.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
K.  G.  BuUey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merrill  Olson. 
Mr.  and  Mrs"  Donald  H?lfers.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Amon:.  Mr.  and  Mrs  L  H  Heyerman. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  C.  Palmer.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  N.  Kapellas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  J. 
Zillv.  Miss  Gertrude  Frlednch.  ^'r  and  Mr'; 
Leo  Tilly.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Frve.  Mr  a"d 
Mr-  Robert  F.  Shult.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
J.  Roots.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dud'.sy  Smith.  Joseph 
F  Duran.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Gerold  W  Starck. 
William  H  Donovan.  Mrs.  W.  H  Donovan. 
Arthur  Abbott.  Charles  David  Smith.  Nancy 
S.  Reld.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Gronlnger, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Deal. 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Aurora.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Orlan  J.  Henderson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur F.  Truesdell.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Haw- 
king. Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  BattenscMag.  Mrs 
Ralph  J.  Swan  &  Nancy.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John 
M.  Brandel.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Wayne  Dleterle.  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Darnel    L.    Mesch.    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
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Quetln  Norem.  Atty.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J. 
Mrkvlcka.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Goheen.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Pottelger.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam F.  Becker.  Mrs.  Betty  McCoy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Paul  Bartsch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
J    Swan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Brown. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  T.  Smith.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  L.  Green.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony 
W.  Tuma,  Atty.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Streit,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wesley  C.  Leveck.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray 
L.  Marshall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Esser,  Mr 
and  Mrs  Ralph  J.  BenUon.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  Alster,  Jr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B. 
Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Carl  H.  Hannaman.  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Robert  J.  BealUs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ches- 
ter A.  Obma.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Lee  Vellng.  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Laurence  Westfall.  Mrs.  Millie  Lee, 
Mrs.  A,  W  Lauder,  Mrs.  R  A.  Lewis 

Mrs.  H  H  Evans,  Mrs  E  A  Crowe,  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Edward  H  St  Jules,  Mrs.  H  B  Spade- 
man, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Harled.  Mr  and  Mrs 
John  Strecker,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Henry  C.  Fletch- 
er, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Parent.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Whyte.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L  McCreery. 
Dan  Dolan,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Raymond  B  Wll- 
marth.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Malcolm  L  Jones.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Peters.  Mr  and  Mrs  Ray- 
mond F  Schmitz.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hel- 
men.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N  Vance  McCay.  Mr.  and 
Mrs   L.  A   Dlaslo 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Homer  N  Offutt  Mr  and  Mrs. 
James  S.  Pollock.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Robert  C 
Humphrey,  Mr.  and  Mrs  J(.hn  Klaren.  M" 
and  Mrs.  Raymond  W.  Capaul.  Mr  and  Mrs 
H.  W.  Habermeycr.  George  R  M  ,tyas,  D.io- 
res  Powers.  Mr  and  Mrs  P-\ul  Sweiga-t  Mr 
and  Mrs  Lee  Thurow.  Mr  and  Mrs  Dennis 
Helvig.  Mrs  Margaret  Hepburn.  Mrs.  Evelvn 
M.  Garbe.  Mrs.  Jos  Laz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius 
Cinquina.  Dr.  and  Mrs  Stanley  C.  Parks. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Richard  Tater. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  K  Morrison.  Mr  and 
Mrs.  William  H  Kal.-^er.  Mr  and  Mr.-^  Rudv 
Nebel.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Richard  H  Hunim.  M 
and  Mrs  Ke  th  Hardy.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Edward 
H  H-lt.  Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  H  Diiler.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  C.  'Wll.'on.  Mr  an':  MrF 
James  Garbe.  Dr  and  Mrs  Den  Lies,  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Bob  Arthurs.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  C 
Parks.  Mr.  :.nd  Mrs.  Stanley  W  Warmer.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Frazier.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  Bilstrom.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Ochsenschlager.  Mr.  and  Mrr  Horald  Arm- 
bruster,  Mr.  and  Mrs    D    V    M:W'ethy.  Jr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  WiUiam  G.  Mitchier,  Sgt. 
Davis  Offutt.  USAF.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dodd. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Paul  Daley,  Mr  and  Mrs  Floyd 
Bentley.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Victor  Avram,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Glenn  Pierce.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Llnd- 
gren.  Miss  Nancy  Daley.  Miss  Pat  Daley,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Karl  Grube.  Mrs.  Alice  Olson.  Mrs. 
John  Knell.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L  Pint.  Mr 
and  Mrs,  Ralph  Knight.  Mr.  and  Mrs  John 
Kuney.  John.  Banks.  Richard  J  Larson  Helen 
Beran.  Qulntus  FYederlckson. 

Bruce  Bean.  David  Heeg.  Sr..  Robert 
Stumm.  Frank  Fox.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Banser,  Ted  Farnham.  Lloyd  Phillips.  C.  R 
Benson.  Jack  Cunningham.  J  M  Weistroffe:. 
H.  B.  Hamper.  Ja.nes  Ahlgren.  Fred  Schussier. 
Mildred  Metzger.  John  Millen  Clarence  Raoe. 
Robert  Weoer.  VVllU.im  McCon-ey.  Jic.%  Pet- 
ers. Ralph  Fuher.  William  A.  Vo'llrath.  C  J 
Ronner.  Charles  M.  Spivey.  Don  Burgholzer. 
Ja_'-  M.ers. 

Don  Burghclzer.  J^ck  Mvers.  Mr.  nnd  Mrs 
Nelson  Austin.  Mr.  -nd  Mrs.  Albert  Grian. 
^:r.  and  Mrs.  R  Je."?  Rcg^rscn  Dr  and  Mrs. 
M.  R.  Saxon.  Mr  an  '  Mr?  Ba.ney  Gar.-:er.=on 
M-.  and  Mrs.  Wni  E.  Fr  n\.  Dr  and  Mrs 
William  H  Blackburn.  D.-  and  Mrs.  H  Y. 
Greelev.  Dr.  and  Mrs  Wil'.iam  H  Blackburn.. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H  Y.  Greeley.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
John  B.  Abei;.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ron  Frazer.  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Neun.ann  Mr  and  Mrr. 
Steve  Andrv.s.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Holmes. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Donald  E.  G-?rbcrlch.  Mr  .^ni 
Mrs.  Ted  Bratt  n.  Dr.  J.  C  Hude.l.  Dr  M. 
Witanowskl.  Da>?  Garbe. 
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CULTURAL  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 
EXPLOITED  BY  REDS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  typical  of 
the  way  our  U.S.  taxpayers  are  subsidiz- 
ing communism  is  the  sponsorship  by 
the  U.S.  State  Department  under  the 
cultural  excliange  program  of  a  young 
journalist  from  Red  Tanzania,  John 
Kimwaga. 

As  a  cUtural  exchange  journalist. 
Kimwaga  is  able  to  utilize  liis  pasition 
not  to  study  American  journalism  but 
rather  to  gain  a  podium  to  spread  race 
hate,  deceit,  and  distortion  as  a  guest 
editor  in  vulnerable  American  news- 
papers. 

An  example  of  such  misuse  of  the  cul- 
tural exchange  program  was  Kimwaga's 
guest  column  which  appeared  in  the  At- 
lanta Journal  and  Constitution  on  Sun- 
day, NftVember  16.  Uninformed  Ameri- 
cans, elsewhere  about  the  country,  can 
expect  like  doses  of  communism  in  their 
newspapers  under  similar  fanfare. 

While  Kimwaga  parrots  the  Red  line 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  in 
attacking  peaceful,  nonaggressive,  civ- 
ilized countries  of  southern  Africa,  he 
either  ignores  or  deliberately  distorts  the 
situation  In  black  Africa.  Two  short  ex- 
amples are  his  admission  of  some  diffi- 
culty in  Nigeria — with  no  reference  to 
the  fact  that  its  ruler  was  eaten  by  his 
own  subjects,  and  his  lack  of  comment 
about  the  mass  murders — true  geno- 
cide— of  the  civilized  Arab  inhabitants 
of  the  Sultanate  of  Zanzibar,  which  was 
devoured  by  Tanganyika  to  become  his 
country  of  Tanzania.  Virtually  every 
country  lauded  by  Kimwaga  in  his  arti- 
cle has  been  in  the  throes  of  bloody 
revolt  this  year. 

Kimwaga  even  overlooks  that  the  dic- 
tator of  his  country  of  Tanzania  is  not 
only  a  puppet  of  Red  China  but  openly 
admits  the  same  and  defends  the  Red 
Chinese  ties. 

Kimwaga's  invitation  to  our  country 
by  the  State  Department  and  his  activi- 
ties while  here  again  point  out  tlie  utter 
ridiculousness  of  the  cultural  exchange 
program  as  applied  to  the  Reds. 

Kimwaga  comes  from  a  Communist 
country,  well  indoctrinated,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  an  agent  of  his  dictator.  He 
can  contribute  nothing  to  our  culture. 

Any  enlightennient  and  advancement 
that  he  gains  while  in  the  United  States, 
upon  his  return  tQ  Tanzania,  will  be  of 
no  use  to  him  an<l  could  prove  fatal  if 
he  were  to  attempt  to  apply  his  newly 
geiined  values  in  Dbr  es  Salaam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  news  articles 
follow: 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  Jbumal  and  Constitution, 
N0V.I16,  19691 

UNrrv  Abounding — Africa's  "Devil"  Getting 
Deworned 

(By  Johti  Kimwaga) 

(Editor's  Note. — Tfhe  Atlanta  Journal-Con- 
stitution iisked  a  visiting  newsman  to 
write  an  African's  views  on  modem-day 
Africa.  The  accompanying  article  by  John 
Klmwa^  of  Tanzanda  presents  his  views  and 
opinions  on  the  changes  taking  place  on  that 
continent. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

iKlmw.iga,  32.  is  touring  th«  United  States 
as  a  member  of  the  Multi-Natlonal  Journal- 
ist Project  sponsored  by  the  U  S  State  De- 
partment under  the  Cultural  Exchange  Pro- 
gram The  project  alms  at  acquainting  for- 
eign Journalists  with  ihe  operation  of  the 
American  preis  and  providing  an  under- 
standing C.I  t.ip  American  people 

I  Kimwaga  Is  employed  by  his  government 
as  a  subeditor  ui  the  newsroom  of  Radio  Tan- 
zania in  Dar  es  Sala.ini.  where  he  lives  with 
his  wife  and  three  children 

(He  began  his  JoufiLilisllc  career  live 
years  a^o  witli  a  Swahall  bimonthly  Ctiho- 
11c  newsp.iper  In  his  hometown  of  Tabcra. 
where  lie  attended  St  Mary's  iCithoUc) 
Secondary  School  He  holds  a  Journ-illsm 
degree  from  the  In.slitme  of  Publicity  Media. 
Mwanza.  northern  Tanzania 

(On  his  tour  of  this  country.  iCimwaga 
has  spent   the  p.ist   two   weeks   in   Allant  i  ) 

After  one  cf  the  Orginlzatlon  of  African 
Unity  si'mmit  conferences  some  years  back. 
President  Julius  Nycrere  of  r.ii.zunla  said 
there  was  a  devil  somewhere  in  Africa  In- 
deed, a  devil  there  was — trying  to  mess  things 
about  For  a  time  any  talk  about  African 
unity  looked  like  daydreaming. 

But  If  that  devil  still  lurks  around  now. 
he  has  lost  a  lot  of  gr  .ur.d.  Prr  now.  m^^re 
than  ever,  the  Independent  states  cf  Africa 
have  Joined  turces,  not  only  for  cooperation 
but  also  towards  the  creation  of  a  United 
States  of  Africa 

Africa's  devil  has  in  fact  been  Its  own 
diversity.  Diversity  In  the  nations'  back- 
grounds, ethnic  groupings  and  the  mllej 
which  separate  some  of  them 

Independent  Africa  Is  Ethiopia,  which 
has  never  known  colonialism,  except  for  a 
short  period  when  Mussolini's  troops  rolled 
In.  Independent  Africa  is  also  Equatorial 
Guinea,  which  wrestled  its  Independence 
from  Britain  in  recent  years.  Ethnically, 
there  Is  little  in  common  between  the  Arab 
north  and  the  blacks  .south  of  the  Sahara 
and  Lusaka  In  Zambia  is  almost  a  day's 
flight  from  Cairo. 

Colonialism  contributed  much  to  the 
Ideological  diversity  in  Africa.  While  the 
French  treated  most  of  their  colonies  as  dear 
sons.  Britain  tended  to  play  master. 

African  leaders  in  the  former  French 
colonies  sat  In  the  French  Parliament  in 
Paris,  representing  their  countries'  interests 
long  before  Independence.  For  the  British 
colonies,  It  was  the  Colonial  Office  which  rep- 
resented all  their  Interests. 

Former  French  colonies  in  Africa  have  al- 
most no  grudge  against  their  former  master. 
An  exception  perhaps  is  Guinea,  where  the 
French  were  very  reluctant  to  leave  and 
threatened  to  strip  the  country  of  all  traces 
of  civilization.  When  this  threat  was  ignored, 
the  French  left,  but  not  before  pulling  out 
the  light  and  telephone  poles  and  digging 
out  the  tarmac  on  the  roa^ls. 

Another  place  where  the  French  smeared 
their  otherwise  clean  record  was  Algeria, 
where  the  people  fought  for  Independence 
for  seven  years. 

Though  most  of  the  former  British  colonies 
maintain  ties  with  Britain,  the  apathy 
towards  their  former  master  Is  strong. 

The  nations  of  free  Africa  made  a  mile- 
stone of  their  history  In  1963  when  they 
formed  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
(OAU).  An  organization  aimed  at  Joining 
their  collective  resources  for  economic  devel- 
opment, the  liberation  of  the  whole  of  Africa 
and  ultimate  union. 

The  OAU  has  given  the  people  of  Africa  a 
new  hope,  enhanced  Africa's  integrity  and 
opened  new  horizons  for  Africa's  place  in 
the  world. 

While  It  can  be  argued  that  the  Organiza- 
tion has  done  little  toward  the  realization  of 
its  goals  since  its  establishment  six  years  ago, 
some  successes  have  been  tremendoixs.  It  has 
transformed  the  continent  from  a  group  of 
nations  which  had  little  in  common,  apart 
from  territorial  proxlnJty,  to  a  people  wbo 
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MOW  have  a  \ery  high  sense  of  t>elonglng. 
And  above  all.  it  has  given  Africa  one  voice. 

Africa's  cr.t  cs  po.nt  out  the  Organization's 
failure  to  solve  the  Nigerian -Blaf ran  war  and 
the  ever-tightening  hand  of  "apirtheld"  In 
Rh(xlesla.  S^iuthwest  Africa  and  South 
Africa. 

The  Nigerian  situation  rema  as  Africa's 
biggeit  eye.-.ore.  It  Is  a  conflict  .n  which 
{jitner  clai-mates  trade  bullets  and  thou- 
sands of  liinc.cent  women  and  children  die  of 
starvation  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  the 
princ  pies  of  m'.ernaM  .nal  understanding 
that  such  a  cndic  ha.s  been  gJlng  on  for 
,tbi)ut    wo  years  now 

When  the  war  broke  out.  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity  formed  a  committee 
to  try  to  solve  the  problem  rhe  committee, 
headed  by  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  of  Ethiopia, 
goes  about  solving  the  proolem  un  the  prin- 
ciples of  noninterference  and  the  recognition 
of  the  present  states  It  tries  to  help  main- 
tain the  Nigerian  federation  -a  federation 
which  never  was 

The  Nigerian  Federation  tells  the  story  of 
Britain's  politics  In  Africa.  Because  of  her 
own  ends,  she  tried  to  melt  together  people 
w^o  could  not  stay  together. 

In  fact  the  melting  pot  only  got  hotter 
and  hotter  until  the  lid  blew  off  with  the 
first  military  coup  In  1966.  followed  by  the 
programs,  another  military  coup  and  finally, 
Blafra's  declaration  of  self-determination. 

Again.  Britain  has  stepped  In,  giving  mili- 
tary suppKsrt  to  the  federal  government  in  an 
attempt  to  subdue  the  Biafrans.  And  for  the 
first  time  in  modern  history.  Russia  has  set 
aside  her  Ideological  conflict  with  Britain 
and  has  Joined  forces  with  her  to  arm  Nl- 
i;erla  against  Blafra. 

The  Nigerian  history  and  the  reasons  lead- 
ing to  the  present  drama  would  need  more 
than  a  book  to  give  the  true  picture  of  the 
situation.  Whatever  the  reasons  for  or 
against  Blafra's  independence,  one  thing  is 
clear,  the  disagreement  has  reached  a  polot 
of  no  return. 

In  1953.  British  tactics  also  forced  a  Cen- 
tral African  Federation,  grouping  Southern 
Rhodesia.  Northern  Rhodesia  (now  Zambia) 
and  Nyasaland  (present  day  Malawi).  But 
after  10  years  of  a  fierce  verbal  war  with  the 
local  African  leaders  the  federation  finally 
broke  up. 

The  current  situation  In  Rhodesia  shows 
clearly  British  failure  to  solve  problems  in 
Africa. 

Africa's  leaders  believe  that  apartheid  In 
Rhodesia.  South  Africa  and  Southwest  Afri- 
ca is  an  international  concern  and  can  best 
be  handled  by  the  United  Nations. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  countries  still  under 
colonial  rule.  Africa  Is  bent  on  their  libera- 
tion as  soon  as  possible.  The  OAU's  libera- 
tion Committee  uses  a  big  slice  of  the 
organization's  budget  to  arm  the  freedom 
fighters  and  gives  them  other  material  and 
moral  support. 

The  conamlttee's  headquarters  are  in  Dar 
es  Salaam,  Tanzania,  where  the  llberaticii 
movements  have  their  bases  and  from  where 
they  operate  liberation  activities. 

Since  the  escalation  of  these  activities,  the 
Mozambique  Liberation  Front  has  freed  and 
set  Its  government  in  three  of  the  country's 
provinces  and  substantial  gains  have  been 
made  in  almost  all  the  colonies. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity.  African  nations  have  made 
a  tremendous  step  towards  eventual  uni- 
fication. They  are  going  about  It  by  starting 
with  regional  groupings. 

Tanzania.  Kenya  and  Uganda  have  formed 
the  East  African  Community,  which  apart 
from  being  a  common  market,  combines 
their  efforts  for  Joint  development  and  has 
virtually  brought  them  under  one  govern- 
ment. 

The  community  carries  on  Joint  services, 
ranging  from  aviation,  telecommunications, 
shipping  to  medical  research — in  all  more 
thaa  50  major  services. 
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The  community's  policies  are  formulated 
by  the  East  African  Authority,  ocwnprlsed  of 
the  three  heads  of  state  and  whose  clialrman- 
ship  rotates  from  one  country  to  another 
every  year 

The  administration  is  headed  by  the  secre- 
tary general  and  executed  by  three  East  Af- 
rican ministers,  one  drawn  from  each  coun- 
try, and  in  charge  of  a  section  of  the  services, 
with  a  strong  East  African  civil  service  un- 
der him 

The  East  African  Assembly,  which  has  10 
members  from  each  country,  makes  the  legis- 
lation necessary  for  the  running  of  the  serv- 
ices and  estimates  the  budget. 

There  is  also  the  East  African  High  Court, 
which  is  the  highest  appeal  court  for  the 
three  countries. 

Zambia.  Ethiopia.  Somalia.  Rwanda  and 
Burundi  have  already  submitted  their  appli- 
cations for  admission  in  the  East  African 
Community  and  their  applications  are  now 
in  the  process  of  ratification.  In  fact.  Zambia 
is  already  a  de  facto  member,  because  since 
Rhodesia's  unilateral  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, all  her  imports  and  exports  have 
passed  through  Dar  es  Salaam  and  she  is 
also  a  member  of  a  steamship  ime  Jointly 
owned  with  the  member  countries. 

A  pipeline,  which  started  operation  late 
last  year,  runs  more  than  1,000  miles  from 
Dar  es  Salaam  ta  Ndola  in  the  Zamblan  cop- 
per belt,  and  under  construction  now  are  a 
railway  line  and  a  highway  between  Dar  es 
Salaam  and  Ndola.  With  the  ratification  of 
these  applicauons.  almost  one  third  of  Africa 
will  have  united 

Other  important  groupings  in  the  conti- 
nent are  the  Organization  of  the  Senegal 
River  states  In  the  west  and  the  Central  Afri- 
can Common  Organization. 

In  world  politics,  African  countries  have 
come  up  with  one  voice.  At  the  United  Na- 
tions, together  with  their  Asian  friends,  they 
have  formed  a  strong  Afro-Asian  bloc,  which 
has  swayed  many  decisions  and  has  brought 
moral  pressure  to  bear  on  the  big  powers. 

The  days  of  a  divided  Africa  are  numbered 
and  the  creation  of  a  United  States  of  Africa 
now  remains  only  a  matter  of  time. 

I  From    the    Washington   Evening   Star,    Nov, 
18.  19691 

Nyerere  Defe.nds  Tanzania's  Ties  to  Red 

China 

(By  C.  C.  Minlcllen 

Dar  e5  S\l\am.  Tanzania. — President  Ju- 
lius K.  Nyerere  defended  his  country's  asso- 
ciation wl:h  Communist  China  but"  said  he 
looks  forward  to  meeting  President  Nixon 
some  day. 

7'anr:Hnla's  47-year-old  president  also  ex- 
pressed doubts  about  how  long  he  should 
continue  to  lejd  his  people,  who  call  him 
Mwalium.  or  Te.icher. 

Gesturing  frequently  to  make  a  point. 
Nyerere  was  In  a  relaxed  mood  as  he  gave 
one  of  his  rare  Interviews,  sipping  a  beer  and 
fielding  questions  on  the  breeze-swept  ver- 
anda or  State  House,  overlooking  rustling 
p:ilm  trees  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Nyerere,  discussing  the  thousand-mile  rail 
line  that  the  Chinese  are  going  to  build  be- 
tween Zambia's  copper  belt  and  Tanzania's 
seacoast,  said  Western  countries  fear  China 
is  dem.inding  "a  disruption  of  normal  trade 
patterns  as  the  price  of  building  this  rail- 
way. This  is  not  .-^o.  I  do  not  believe  it." 

"The  West  regards  China  as  a  problem  .  .  . 
and  more  of  a  problem  where  copper  is  con- 
cerned." he  observed. 

Chinese.  Zamblan  ajid  Tanzanlan  experts 
have  been  meeting  in  Lusaka  to  work  out 
agreements  for  The  Chinese  construction  and 
an  lntere.st-free  Chinese  loan.  The  rail  line  Is 
one  of  the  blsgest  projects  in  Africa 

Wes'ern  n-itions  look  upon  the  railroad  "as 
an  interference  by  the  East."  Nyerere  said, 
"but  we  keep  s?,',Mng  all  we  want  is  an  outlet 
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other  than  through  people  who  do  not  re- 
gard us  as  human  beings." 

Western  advisers  and  the  World  Bank  re- 
jected the  railway  project  impractical. 

There  are  about  3,000  Peking  Chinese  In 
Tanzania  and  Zambia  They  have  Just  com- 
pleted surveying  the  route  for  the  railroad 
and  are  Involved  in  many  other  aid  projects — 
including  training  of  police  and  army  units. 

Nyerere  sidestepped  the  question  of  wheth- 
er ranzania  would  soon  be  acquiring  Chinese 
Jet  fighters.  He  noted  that  his  country  had 
actively  supported  guerrilla  movements 
against  white  minority  governments  to  the 
south  for  years  without  either  an  air  force  or 
navy. 

However,  last  July  his  second  vice  presi- 
dent. Rashidi  Mfaume  Kawawa.  said  Tanza- 
nia would  develop  its  own  navy  and  air  force. 
China  has  supplied  the  Chinese-  and  Cana- 
dian-trained army  for  several  years,  and  the 
Canadians  end  their  contract  within  two 
months.  Both  Uganda  ajid  Somalia  have  So- 
viet-built MIG  fighters.  Ethiopia's  air  force 
flies  American  Jets. 

Asked  whether  he  was  disappointed  that 
the  U.S.  government  did  not  Invite  him  to 
Washington  last  month  when  he  visited  Can- 
ada and  Moscow.  Nyerere  said.  "There  is  no 
blame  anywhere." 


DEDICATION  OP  CROWLEY.  TEX.. 

POST  omcE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  new  post  office  was  dedicated  at  Crow- 
ley. Tex.,  on  October  25.  Because  of  my 
inability  to  attend  uhe  dedication,  a  long- 
time friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Clyde  Johnson, 
customer  relations  officer  of  the  Dallas 
regional  office  made  the  dedicators'  re- 
marks. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
Mr.  Johnson's  remarks: 

Post  Ofpice  Dedication 
(By  Clyde  E.  Johnson) 

I  am  delighted  to  Join  with  you  today 
in  dedicating  your  new  Post  Office,  and  to 
bring  you  the  best  wishes  of  Postmaster 
General  Winton  Blount. 

I  had  looked  forward  to  seeing  my  good 
friend.  Congres.'^man  Olin  Teague.  and  I  re- 
gret his  inability  to  attend  our  dedication; 
I  wish  to  take'^thls  opix>rlunity  to  congratu- 
late you  on  having  such  a  fine  Congressman 
to  represent  you.  But  I'm  somewhat  biased 
in  his  favor.  You  see.  he's  been  my  Con- 
gressman down  in  Navarro  County  for  many 
years,  and  I  have  personally  admired  him 
and  worked  with  him  on  many  matters  for 
the  past  20-odd  years.  I  live  in  Corsi:;ana. 
and  we — like  you  here  in  Crowley — are  proud 
of  the  representation  've  get  in  Washington 
from  Congressman  Teague. 

As  a  Post  Office  Depirtment  official.  I  hap- 
pen to  know  that  Mr.  Teague  took  a  perfbnal 
interest  In  securing  this  new  post  office  for 
the  people  of  Crowley,  and  I  know,  too.  that 
he  has  be?n  quite  instrumental  In  securing 
other  needed  facilities  :n  his  district,  because 
he  is  one  of  the  most  effective  Congressmen 
on  Caoltol  HIU  today. 

Occasions  like  this  have  always  impressed 
me. 

For  one  th*ng.  we  are  helping  make  hls- 
tory^helplng  in  our  own  small  way  to  fill 
one  tiny  page  in  the  giant  volumes  of  time 

I'm  confident  that  all  of  you  share  with 
me   this   unique   sense   of  significance   that 
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sweeps  over  us  as  we  add  these  few  momenta 
to  the  growing  history  of  your  fine  com- 
munity. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  observe  this  occa- 
sion— this  dedication  of  your  post  office — in  a 
spirit  of  appreciation  for  our  heritage,  a  spirit 
of  thankfulness,  and  of  gratitude. 

We  usually  take  a  post  office  for  granted — 
Just  as  we  do  many  of  the  freedoms  we  enjoy 
in  this  great  land  of  ours. 

Only  on  occasions,  such  as  this,  do  we  give 
much  thought  to  the  broad  s.gniflcance  of 
the  post  office. 

The  postal  service  is  perhaps  our  most  out- 
standing symbol  of  national  freedom.  Since 
the  days  of  colonial  postmaster  Benjamin 
Franklin,  our  mall  service  has  provided  a  free 
flow  of  Information  and  opinion,  under  the 
sanctity  of  a  sealed  envelope. 

We  are  criticized  a  lot  concerning  our  old 
fashioned  ways  in  the  postal  service — about 
our  so-called  backward  methods.  And  this  is 
true  in  many  ways,  but  let  us  hope  and  pray 
that  the  public  doors  of  our  post  offices  al- 
ways remain  open  for  the  uncensored  flow  of 
knowledge,  and  that  the  sanctity  of  a  sealed 
letter  remains  Just  as  it  was  in  Ben  Franklin's 
day. 

The  Post  Office  stands  out  as  another 
great  symbol:  It  is  actually  a  barometer  of 
business  and  economic  growth.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  postal  service — its  mall  volume, 
postal  receipts,  etc..  are  accurate  reflections 
of  the  nation's  overall   well-being. 

This  new  building  we  dedicate  here  today 
is  most  certainly  a  vital  part  of  the  growth 
and  progress  of  America,  and  it  reflects  the 
rapid  development  of  this  part  of  our  great 
State. 

It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years 
until  Crowley  will  become  a  part  of  a  mass 
metropolis  having  populataons  of  many  mil- 
lions of  people  spreading  out  from  Dallas 
nnd  Fort  Worth. 

The  population  explosion  has  caused  a 
tremendous  increase  in  mail  volume — more 
than  80-bllllon  pieces  a  year.  We  can  no 
longer  rely  on  manpower  alone  to  move  these 
daily  mountains  of  mail.  We  are  like  the 
telephone  company  which  tells  us  that.  If 
they  didn't  have  the  dial  system,  every  man. 
woman  and  child  in  our  country  would  have 
to  be  working  for  the  telephone  company 
Just  to  handle  their  phone  calls.  Likewise, 
everyone  would  soon  have  to  be  working  for 
the  post  office  department  if  we  didn't  de- 
velop mechanization  and  modern  mail-mov- 
ing methods. 

Of  course  we  face  many  problems.  And 
much  publicity  has  been  given  these  prob- 
lems and  the  need  for  postal  reform,  which 
the  Administration  has  asked  Congress  to 
consider. 

President  Nixon  and  Postmaster  General 
Blount  are  certainly  facing  up  to  the  new 
r-nd  challenging  responsibilities  of  this  era. 
Their  primary  aim  is  to  achieve  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  in  postal  operations. 
Th'.s  is  our  con-stant  goal. 

And  the  new  Crowley  Post  Office  building 
is  a  step  in  this  direction,  because  it  helps 
fulfill  a  need  for  better  facihtles — not  only 
for  our  patrons,  but  for  our  employees  who 
work  the  mail. 

I  would  uree  each  of  you  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  postal  system  is  a  tremendously 
complex  business — the  biggest  peacetime 
business  in  all  the  world  Operating  this  bus- 
iness is  no  easy  task— -without  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  public. 

Our  business,  of  course,  is  serving  you.  But 
we  need  your  help,  end  your  suegestions — 
and.  above  all.  your  understanding  of  our 
many  problems. 

With  your  help,  we  cnn  achieve  our  goal 
of   providing   better  service   at  lower  cost 

Now.  In  conclusion  as  we  make  our  bit 
of  history  here  this  afternoon,  let  us  do  so 
in  a  spirit  of  appreciation  and  gratitude — 
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and  with  pride,  In  knowing  that  this  splendid 
structure — so  lonj  as  it  shall  stand — and  the 
nag  that  will  fly  In  front — will  be  shining 
symbols  of  our  great  heritage. 


RULING   COLONELS  STIFLE  GREEK 
NEWSPAPERS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18.   1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ham- 
handed  efforts  by  the  Greek  colonels  to 
Stifle  the  Greek  press  continue.  The 
junta's  most  recent  move.s  are  clearly 
described  in  two  recent  New  York  Times 
dispatches  from  Athens.  In  its  last  two 
paragraphs,  the  second  of  these  reports, 
which  appears  in  this  morning's  Times, 
characterizes  the  new  press  code: 

It  Is  widely  believed  here  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  soon  announce  the  reactivation 
of  Article  14  of  the  Constitution,  safeguard- 
ing press  freedom,  to  prove  its  intention  to 
restore  ftohstltutlonal  rule. 

But  tfie  enactment  of  the  press  code 
heavily  qualifies  that  freedom  down  to  such 
minute  detail  that  Greek  Journalists  feel 
that  In  effect,  they  will  be  forced  to  consult 
their  lawyers  whenever  they  plan  to  write 
the  latest  sports  roundup. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce  these  articles 
into  the  Record  at  this  point.  The 
colonels  advocate  severity  as  the  mother 
of  justice  and  freedom.  The  recent  Greek 
experience  proves  othenvise.  The  arti- 
cles follow : 

I  Prom  the  New  "^ork  Times.  Nov     16.   1969] 
Greece   Abolishes   Press   Privileges — Duty- 
free Imports  of  Paper  Scaled  Down — Tax 

Raised 

Athens.  November  15 — The  military- 
backed  government  of  Greece  today  abolished 
major  financial  concessions  enjoyed  for  dec- 
ades by  Greek  newspapers  The  move  was 
described  as  a  measure  to  "cleanse  and 
discipline  "  the  press. 

A  new  press  law  ended  some  duty  exemp- 
tions for  imported  newsprint  The  privilege, 
granted  in  1938.  was  designed  to  facilitate 
freedom  of  the  press. 

John  Agathanghelou.  Alternate  Minister 
to  the  Premier's  office  said  at  a  news  confer- 
ence that  the  new  press  law  sought  "to  pro- 
tect society  and  the  state  from  an  abuse  of 
press  freedom."  an  abuse  that,  he  said,  was 
"the  main  cause  for  the  decline  of  democracy 
in  Greece"  before  the  military  coup  of  April, 
1967 

The  Minister  refvised  to  disclose  the  full 
contents  of  the  news  laws,  which  also  specify 
penalties  for  press  offenses.  He  also  refused  to 
answer  all  questions  about  the  law,  and  said 
technical  reasons  made  It  necessary  for  the 
texts  to  be  distributed  Monday. 

financial  restrictions  imposed 
The  press  law  also  Imposed  strict  controls 
on  the  finances  of  all  Greek  newspapers,  he 
said,  to  Insvire  "they  cannot  be  bribed, 
bought  off.  or  engage  In  Illicit  transactions 
that  are  not  In  the  Interests  of  the  Greek 
people  " 

Mr.  Agathangefaelou  refused  to  clarify,  in 
view  of  the  suspension  of  constitutional 
guarantees  for  press,  whether  press  offenses 
would  stlU  be  tried  by  special  military  tribu- 
nals  under    the   current    martial   law. 

He  said  that  the  duty-free  newsprint  privi- 
lege would  now  be  scaled  In  this  way:  News- 
papers with  circulations  up  to  25.000  dally 
will  still  enjoy  the  privilege;  dallies  with 
circulations  up  to  50,000  will  pay  50  per  cent 
of    the   import   duty   for   newsprint,    which 
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amounts  to  70  per  cent  of  Its  cost — the  duty 
on  a  ton  of  newsprint  costing  $166  would 
be»lie. 

The  exemption  rate  will  drop  to  25  per  cent 
for  circulations  to  75.000  and  to  5  per  cent 
for  dally  circulations  of  100.000  or  more.  The 
rates  are  to  be  applicable  to  all  the  news- 
print used  by  each  paper. 

THREE    LARGE    DAILIES    AFFECTED 

Three  of  the  nine  Athens  dallies  have  a 
circulation  of  over  100,000— the  morning 
Acropolis  and  Its  afterijoon  edition  Apogev- 
inatlnl.  and  the  evening  Ta  Nea. 

All  three  were  accused  by  the  Government 
recently  of  abusing  the  qualified  press  free- 
dom granted  on  Oct  3  after  the  abolition  of 
censorship 

Their  publishers  were  warned  action  would 
be  taken  against  them  If  they  did  not  quit 
printing  "provocative"  headlines  and  car- 
toons Implying  hostility  to  the  Government. 

All  three,  particularly  "Acropolis."  have 
since  suffered  severe  financial  losses  In  the 
countryside,  where  local  authorities  forbid 
local  distribution  agents  to  sell  the  usual 
number  "Acropolis"  estimates  that  Its  cir- 
culation outside  Athens  has  been  cut  down 
by  one- third,  or  by  about  20,000  copies 

PROTEST    IS    UNAVAILING 

When  Its  publisher  protested  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  was  told  that  no  restrictive 
orders  had  been  issued,  but  that  the  readers 
disgusted  by  the  contents"  of  his  paper  had 
decided  overnight  to  stop  buying  It. 

At  today's  news  conference.  Mr.  Agathan- 
ghelou also  disclosed  In  order  to  offset  news- 
paper losses  from  the  abolition  of  the  duty 
exemption,  increases  In  the  newsstand  price 
of  newspapers — now  frozen  at  5  cents — would 
be  allowed  Larger  sizes  will  also  t)e  allowed 
in  order  to  make  more  space  available  for 
advertising 

A  second  new  law  requires  press  enter- 
prises to  pay  taxes  on  profits,  as  do  other 
Greek  businesses,  although  newspapers  with 
circulations  under  15.000  will  retain  their 
tax  exemption 

Two  of  the  three  Athens  dallies  that  sup- 
port the  Government  circulate  12.000  to  15.- 
000  copies  a  day.  meaning  they  will  retain 
their  privilege  of  Importing  newsprint  duty- 
free and  will  pay  no  taxes. 

Mr.  Aeathanghelou,  In  explaining  the  new 
tax  system,  said  that  one  newspaper  with  a 
circulation  of  50.000  had  been  taxed  $9,670 
last  year  on  profits  of  $140,000.  for  example 
Under  the  new  law  It  would  pay  $64,000  on 
thf>  same  Income. 

He  said  the  steps  were  to  aid  freedom  of 
the  press  "by  equalizing  the  opportunity  for 
compel'. tlon  between  large  and  small  news- 
papers" 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  18.  1969  | 

Greek  Press  Code  Lists  New  Penalties 

Athens.   November   17. — Prison   terms  and 

fines  for  press  offenses  were  decreed  today  by 

the   Greek   Government    in   a    law    that   goes 

into  effect  Jan.  1. 

The  101-artlcle  press  code,  officials  said, 
was  designed  to  "cleanse  and  discipline"  the 
Greek  press  They  charged  that  the  press 
had  been  "responsible  for  the  decadence  of 
Greek  democracy"  before  the  military  take- 
over 30  months  ago 

Deputy  Premier  Styllanos  Patakos.  asked 
why  the  new  law  was  so  severe,  said  tonight: 
"Severity  Is  the  mother  of  Justice  and  free- 
dom." 

The  military-backed  Government  has 
promised  since  the  April.  1967.  coup  to  re- 
store genuine  democracy  after  reforming  In- 
stitutions, but  hEis  been  faced  by  the  delicate 
problem  of  allowing  freedom  of  the  press 
without  Incurring  the  risks  that  a  totally 
free  press  might  poee. 

After  30  months  of  strict  censorship,  the 
Government  said  on  Oct.  3  that  It  was  lifting 
restrictions.  In  an  apparent  attempt  to  dem- 
onstrate Its  good  faith.  However,  editors  were 
given  a  two-page  list  of  banned  topics. 
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The  code  issued  today  is  considered  to  be 
another  move  In  the  Government's  search  for 
a  method  of  dealing  with  the  press. 

SUSPENSION     POSSIBLE 

Under  the  code,  courts  must  suspend  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  If,  within  five 
years.  It  twice  commits  certain  offenses. 
These  include  any  articles  that  are  deemed  to 
Insult  the  king,  or  the  state  religion,  to  dis- 
close military  secrets,  to  Incite  sedition,  to 
propagate  the  views  of  outlawed  parties  or 
to  commit  libel. 

Publishers,  editors  and  reporters  will  be 
collectively  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of 
their  publications  and  will  be  Jointly  Indicted 
In  case  of  an  offense 

Under  the  new  code.  Incitement  to  sedi- 
tion may  involve  prison  terms  ranging  from 
five  years  to  life.  The  publication  of  an 
article  considered  likely  to  shake  the  public 
trust  In  the  economy  can  bring  Imprison- 
ment for  at  least  six  months  and  a  fine  of 
at  least  $3,330, 

Articles  or  cartoons  Judged  to  have  re- 
kindled political  passions  can  result  In  a  jail 
term  of  at  least  a  month  and  a  line  of  at 
least  $330. 

Sentences  of  press  offenses  cannot  be  sus- 
pended. 

points    made    in    HEADLINES 

The  new  law  also  provides  punishment  for 
misleading  headlines,  which  have  been  used 
recently  to  show  hostility  to  the  military- 
backed  Government  and  to  the  suspension 
of  10  constitutional  guarantees  since  the 
coup  in  April.   1967 

Late  last  month,  for  example,  an  Athens 
dally  had  a  3-lnch-hlgh  headline  saying 
"More  Democracy"  In  smaller  letters,  it 
added:    "—Brandt    Promises" 

The  press  code  siys:  "The  use  of  headlines, 
pictures  or  drawings  that  do  not  reflect  ac- 
curately the  relevant  tcx'  or  deliberately  mis- 
lead the  public  Is  punishable  by  :>  minimum 
Jail  term  of  six  months,  a  43.330  fine  and 
suspension  of  the  right  to  cut-rate  duty 
newsprim. 

Also  made  punishable  pre5s  offenses  under 
the  new  rules  were  distortion  or  misinter- 
pretation of  parliamentary  reports,  defama- 
tion, out-of-context  reference  to  documents 
or  statements,  descriptions  of  criminal  acts 
or  ••iuicldes  and  references  to  trial  cases  be- 
f:re  an  irrevocable  verdict 

Mbe!  regulations  were  also  tightened.  Pen- 
alties for  insult,  defamation  and  libel  were 
increased  to  .i  minimum  of  three  months  in 
Jail  plus  a  minimum  $660  tine. 

Provisions  i.if  the  new  code  announced  last 
Saturday  abolished  major  financial  conces- 
sions that  Greek  newspapers  had  enjoyed  for 
decades.  Among  other  actions,  the  code  ended 
some  duty  exemptions  for  imported  news- 
print and  required  some  newspapers  for  the 
first  time  to  pay  taxes  on  profits,  as  do  other 
businesses. 

The  new  law  establishes  a  commission  of 
fenior  judges  and  governmental  officials  who 
are  authorized  to  control  the  finances  of  all 
newspapers  to  prevent  bribery,  blackmail  and 
f.orelsn  financing.  Publishers  must  be  Greek 
citizens. 

All  press  offenses  will  be  tried  by  the  civil 
courts  after  Jan.  1  Until  then,  the  press 
regulations  Issued  under  martial  law.  after 
the  abolition  of  preventive  censorship  In 
October,  remain  In  force  and  violations  come 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  special  military 
courts. 

After  the  abolition,  publishers  discovered 
that  an  anti-Government  attitude  Increased 
their  sales.  They  devised  a  method  of  han- 
dling headlines  and  cartoons  that  clearly  im- 
plied I'ostlllty  to  the  military  without  vio- 
lating the  regulations. 

To  discourage  this  attitude,  an  erratic  pat- 
tern of  obstruction  of  unfriendly  newspapers 
was  established.  The  Government  denied 
that  It  had  given  any  orders,  but  said  that 
readers  had  become  "disgusted"  by  opposi- 
tion newspapers  and  no  longer  bought  them. 

This  resulted  in  severe  financial  losses  for 
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some  leading  Athens  dallies,  and  they  quickly 
ended  their  critical  practices.  The  new  law 
will  make  these  practices  punishable  by 
prison  terms  and  fines 

While  the  new  code  tries  to  discourage  Ir- 
resjjonslbllity  of  the  press,  which  had  been 
rampant  before  the  coup,  the  penalties  It 
Imposes  on  a  broad  range  of  topics  Is  likely 
to  inhibit  Journalists. 

It  Is  widely  believed  here  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  soon  announce  the  reactivation  of 
Article  14  of  the  Constitution,  safeguarding 
press  freedom,  to  prove  Its  intention  to  re- 
store constitutional  rule. 

But  the  enactment  of  the  press  code  heavily 
qualifies  that  freedom  down  to  such  minute 
detail  that  Greek  Journalists  feel  that  in 
effect,  they  will  be  forced  to  consult  their 
lawyers  whenever  ihey  plan  to  write  the 
latest  sjKjrts  roundup. 


PESTICIDES  ARE  KILLING  OUR 
HONEY  INDUSTRY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  Secretary  Pinch  publicly  an- 
nounced an  HEW  directive  to  terminate 
the  use  and  sale  of  DDT  over  the  next 
2  years.  In  light  of  this  decision  and  the 
reasons  given  for  such  action,  I  feel  it  is 
time  for  the  House  to  take  a  careful  look 
at  H.R.  10749,  legislation  introduced  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  ( Mrs, 
May  t  to  indemnify  our  Nation's  beekeep- 
ers for  losses  sustained  from  the  use  of 
pesticides  on  adjacent  farmlands.  In  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Hardin  outlining  the 
problems  now  facing  the  honey  industry, 
Mr.  Roy  Weaver,  of  Navasota,  Tex,, 
stated  500,000  of  our  5  million  bee  colo- 
nies were  destroyed  or  heavily  damaged 
by  pesticides  in  1967.  It  is  important  for 
the  membership  to  read  and  understand 
the  significance  of  Mr,  Weaver's  letter, 

which  follows: 

Navasota,  Tex., 
September  18.  1969. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  Roy  S.  Weaver, 
Jr  ,  a  commercial  beekeeper  In  Texas  oper- 
ating about  5500  colonies  of  honey  bees  In 
partnership  with  my  father  and  one  brother. 
I  am  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  The  American  Beekeeping  Federation,  and 
chairman  of  the  Government  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Honey  Industry  Council  of 
America.  Durlny  my  beekeeping  career  I  have 
served  as  president  of  the  American  Bee- 
keeping Federation,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Breeders  Association,  and  president 
of  the  Texas  Beekeepers  Association. 

The  honeybee  Is  of  great  value  to  agricul- 
ture as  a  pollinator,  and  is  the  only  known 


pollinator  which  can  be  moved  Into  an  area 
In  great  numbers  when  desired.  However,  the 
beekeeping  industry  in  the  United  States  Is 
in  poor  condition.  For  the  last  22  years  the 
number  of  colonies  of  honeybees  in  the  U.S. 
has  declined  steadily  at  the  rate  of  1';  per 
year.  Many  operators  are  finding  it  an  un- 
profitable enterprise  and  are  going  out  of 
business.  If  the  abundant  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  is  to  continue, 
ways  must  be  found  to  reverse  the  decline 
in  the  number  of  colonies  of  honeybees. 
There  are  two  obvious  sources  for  increased 
Income  to  beekeepers.  The  first  is  through 
the  sale  of  the  traditional  cash  crop,  honey, 
at  profitable  prices.  The  second  is  through 
the  rental  of  honeybee  colonies  for  the  pol- 
lination of  agricultural  crops. 

Briefly,  I  recommend  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  aid  the 
beekeepers  in  selling  their  honey  at  a  profit, 
and  aid  beekeepers  and  farmers  to  a  better 
understanding  as  to  the  value  of  honeybees 
as  pollinators  with  the  thought  that  eventu- 
ally fees  for  pollination  services  will  be  on 
the  main  sources  of  income  for  beekeepers 

About  90  crops  grown  In  the  United  States. 
valued  at  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  are 
considered  to  be  dependent  upon  insect  pol- 
lination. In  addition,  other  crops  valued  at 
about  4  billion  dollars  are  benefited  by  In- 
sect pollination.  The  honeybee  is  the  only 
Insect  which  can  be  moved  Into  the  vicinity 
of  these  crops  in  large  numbers  to  perform 
the  pollination  service  at  the  time  it  is  re- 
quired. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  beekeeper  has 
generally  been  the  production  of  honey  as  his 
cash  crop.  Little  has  been  understood  by  bee- 
keepers or  farmers  as  to  the  value  of  honey- 
bees as  fKilllnators.  Much  of  the  i>olllnation 
is  done  incidentally  while  the  beekeeper  is 
trying  to  produce  a  crop  of  honey.  Communi- 
cations between  beekeepers  and  farmers  has 
been  poor.  As  a  result  most  pollination  fees 
are  "starvation  wages"  for  beekeepers. 

It  is  imperative  for  agriculture  that  honey 
become  a  stronger  competitor  with  other  food 
commodities.  Although  there  are  about 
200.000  beekeepers  in  the  United  States,  only 
about  1.200  are  full-time  commercial  opera- 
tors with  400  or  more  colonies.  However,  they 
produce  about  one-third  of  the  honey  crop 
and  provide  most  of  the  colonies  used  in 
commercial  pollination.  There  are  about 
12,000  part-time  beekeepers  who  own  25  to 
400  colonies  each  and  produce  another  third 
of  the  honey.  The  remaining  187,000  are  hob- 
byists who  own  less  than  25  colonies  each. 

These  beekeepers  encounter  many  prob- 
lems. Some  of  these  are:  low  prices  of  honey 
and  low  pollination  fees  in  relation  to  the 
high  cost  of  operation;  decreasing  bee  pas- 
ture due  to  changing  agricultural  practices 
and  urbanization;  losses  caused  by  bee  dis- 
eases; and  losses  due  to  pesticides. 

While  the  cost  of  operating  a  beekeeping 
enterprise  has  been  spiralling  upward  the 
price  of  honey  has  remained  almost  static. 
Honey  is  not  holding  its  own  in  the  market- 
place. Even  though  It  Is  our  only  natural  un- 
refined sweet,  the  per-caplta  consumption  Is 
slowly  declining. 

The  price  support  program  on  honey  has 
operated  quite  well  In  that  It  has  prevented 


disastrously  low  prices  and  at  the  same  time 
has  provided  honey  for  school  lunches  at  a 
very  low  cost  to  the  government  However, 
the  support  price  has  not  been  high  enough 
to  prevent  a  decline  In  the  number  of  col- 
onies of  bees.  1  recommend  that  the  support 
program  be  continued,  and  that  the  support 
rate  be  gradually  raised  until  It  approaches 
parity. 

For  a  long  time  to  come  beekeepers  will 
continue  to  produce  honey  as  their  cash  crop. 
As  a  permanent  solution  to  the  problem  of 
low  honey  prices  we  need  to  increase  the 
per-caplta  consumption  of  honey.  In  order 
to  do  this  the  beekeepers  of  the  United  States 
have  devised  a  self-help  promotion  and  re- 
search program  on  honey  which  requires  en- 
abling legislation.  This  proposed  legisla- 
tion Is  now  before  the  91st  Congress  In  H.R, 
955.  S  1851.  and  similar  bills  I  request  that  . 
the  USDA  strongly  recommend  passage  of 
this  act  and  assist  the  beekeeping  Industry  In 
Implementing  It  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

If  the  price  of  honey  rises  due  to  Increased 
supports  or  Increased  demand  it  is  possible 
that  low  priced  foreign  honey  will  come  into 
the  country  in  large  quantities.  The  Import 
tariff  on  honey  Is  only  1  cent  per  pound. 
H.R  374  and  similar  bills  before  the  91st 
Congress  would  Increase  the  tariff  to  3  cents 
per  pound  and  require  the  USDA  to  set 
quotas  on  honey  to  be  imported.  I  am  work- 
ing for  the  passage  of  this  bill 

If  neither  increased  support  prices  or  In- 
creased demand  for  honey  caused  by  the 
promotion  of  this  delicious  and  healthful 
sweet  sers'e  to  reverse  the  decline  in  the  num- 
bers of  honeybees  available  for  pollination  of 
our  crops  then  direct  subsidy  payments  to 
beekeepers  may  be  become  necessary  Our 
country  must  have  enough  honeybees  to  fill 
their  vital  role  in  our  abundant  agricultural 
production. 

In  1967.  an  estimated  500.000  colonies  of 
honeybees  out  of  the  5  million  in  existence 
in  this  country  were  destroyed  or  heavily 
damaged  by  pesticides.  Thousands  more  were 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  diseases.  The  total 
damage  to  the  beekeeping  Industry  by 
pesticides  and  disease  is  estimated  to  be 
$7.5  million  annually,  while  the  income  from 
the  production  of  honey  and  beeswax  is  less 
than  $40  million.  Changing  agricultural  prac- 
tices and  urbanization  are  destroying  many 
wild  plants  which  honeybees  depend  on  for 
pollen  and  nectar  for  building  strong 
colonies.  Operating  a  beekeeping  enterprise 
requires  much  expensive  hand  labor  and 
complex  management  decisions. 

The  solutions  to  these  and  other  problems 
can  be  found  only  through  research,  both  on 
the  scientific  level  and  on  the  practical  level 
by  beekeepers  and  others  who  have  the  in- 
centive to  try  to  progress.  The  USDA  can  be 
of  great  help  in  this.  I  recommend  a  thoroueh 
study  and  Implementation  of  "A  National 
Program  of  Research  for  Bees  and  other 
Pollinating  Insects  and  Insects  Affecting 
Man"  prepared  by  a  Joint  task  force  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges  This 
is  a  good  outline  of  some  of  the  research  that 
is  sorely  needed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Roy  S.  Weaver.  Jr 


SEl<i ATE— Wednesday,  November  19,  1969 


The  Senate  met  in  executive  session  at 
10  o'clock  a.m.  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L,  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling 
place    in    all    generations.    Before    the 


mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
Thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the 
world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing Thou  are  God.— Psalm  90 :  1  and  2. 

O  Lord,  renew  our  knowledge  of  Thee 
and  of  Thy  grace  and  providence.  To 
those  who  mourn,  give  comfort;  to  those 
who  are  ill,  send  Thy  healing  grace;  to 


the  youthful  voyagers  in  the  vastness  of 
Thy  universe,  give  wisdom  and  courage; 
and  to  each  of  us  here,  give  an  aware- 
ness of  Thy  presence  moment  by  moment, 
that  as  we  live  and  work  we  may  submit 
our  lives  to  Thy  higher  judgment.  In  the 
name  of  Him  who  taught  us  to  seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous- 
ness. Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday.  November  18, 
1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  as  in  legislative  ses- 
sion be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  as  in 
lefislat»ve  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tlTHt-  all  committees  t>e  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
executive  session  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  under  "New  Reports." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Robert  Coleman  Gresham,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  of  California,  to 
be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominaticn  io  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  4  or  5  minutes  as  in  legislative 
session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


US.  MILITARY  BASES  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Security  Agree- 
ments h&s  now  made  available  the  text 
of  its  initial  hearings.  This  first  release, 
a  censored  version  of  several  sessions  of 
executive  hearings  of  Government  wit- 
nesses, is  focused  on  the  military  bases 
which  are  leased  by  the  United  States  in 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

The  press  of  other  Senate  business 
prevented  me  from  attending  all  but  one 
of  the  sessions,  and  that  very  briefly.  As 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  however, 
I  have  seen  the  full  transcript,  both  be- 
fore and  after  certain  deletions  were 
made. 

For  the  record,  it  should  be  noted, 
that  the  executive  branch  requested  a 
delay  in  publication  of  these  hearings 
until  after  the  general  elections  in  the 
Philippines.  That  was  a  request  to  which 
I  could  and  did  fully  subscribe  because 
it  seemed  to  me  a  most  reasonable  and 
responsible  course  for  the  Senate  com- 
mittee in  the  circumstances.  The  pro- 
posed delay  was  for  but  a  few  days,  and 
it  afforded  the  advantage  of  avoiding 
even  a  remote  suggestion  of  an  intrusion 
in  the  Philippine  election. 

Beyond  that  request  for  a  delay,  how- 
ever. I  made  no  proposal  myself  nor  en- 
dorsed any  proposal  for  the  deletion  of 
any  material  in  these  hearings  on  the 
Philippines  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 
That  any  deletions  are  necessary  in  Sen- 
ate hearings  is  ahvay.s  regrettable  even 
though,  in  thi.s  instance,  those  involving 
security  were  unavoidable.  In  any  event, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  decisions  on 
deletions  were  made  solely  by  represent- 
atives of  the  executive  branch  and  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee's 
hearings  brought  together  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information.  The  immense  cost  of 
the  bases  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  for  example,  is  highly  relevant  to 
the  work  of  the  Senate.  So.  too.  is  what 
appears  to  be  a  superfluity  in  these  in- 
stallations in  terms  of  rea.sonable  utility. 
It  is  useful,  too.  that  there  be  a  Senate 
awareness  of  the  great  dimensions  of  this 
base  complex,  because  from  its  vastness 
stems  distortions  in  the  country  of  loca- 
tion and  in  our  relations  with  that  coun- 
try. The  committee's  investigation  into 
these  aspects  of  the  U.S.  base  problem 
and  the  diplomatic  complications  which 
they  pose  was  necessary  and  appropriate. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that 
we  will  be  confronted  in  the  near  future 
with  the  problem  of  renegotiating  the 
base  agreements  with  the  Philippines. 
The  hearings  have  made  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  Senate's  understanding 
of  what  will  be  entailed  in  that  process. 

In  recognizing  these  values,  however,  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  matters  were 
touched  on  in  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings— in  some  cases  there  were  references 
to  deprecating  innuendoes  and  sensa- 
tional rumors  involving  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment leaders,  citizens,  and  internal 
Philippine  affairs.  These  are  matters 
which,  in  my  judgment,  did  not  fall  with- 
in our  responsibility  and,  in  any  case, 
tend  to  detract  from  the  main  purpose  of 
the  investigation.  The  record  of  the  hear- 


ings, however,  suggests  a  somewhat  un- 
intended involvement  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  in  these  matters  as  they  per- 
tain to  the  Philippines.  Any  such  sugges- 
tion seems  to  me  to  be  unfortunate  in 
this  instance,  especially  because  the  Phil- 
ippines is  now  the  oldest  continuing  free 
democracy  in  Southeast  Asia.  Its  special 
link  with  the  United  States  can  be.  if  the 
relationship  evolves  in  the  context  of  co- 
operation and  respect,  an  element  of 
great  reciprocal  advantage  as  well  as  a 
factor  of  general  stability  in  the  western 
Pacific. 

Lest  the  relationship  be  damaged 
through  inadvertence.  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  emphasize  for  purposes  of  bal- 
ance and  perspective  that  every  nation, 
our  own  included,  has  problems  of  vio- 
lence and  crime  as  well  as  imperfections 
in  its  institutions.  It  would  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind.  too.  that  the  Philippines 
ceased  to  be  an  American  colony  in  1946, 
and  that,  while  the  newly  formed  Repub- 
lic, in  the  wake  of  the  great  devastation 
which  it  suffered  in  World  War  n, 
coimted  heavily  on  promised  help  from 
the  United  States  and  the  carryover  of 
certain  prewar  dependent  relationships, 
the  situation  has  changed  markedly.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  the  Phllip- 
pmes  has  moved  a  long  way — a  very  long 
way — from  these  vestiG;es  of  the  past.  A 
social,  political,  and  economic  momen- 
tum has  been  generated  on  the  basis  of 
an  awakened  Filipino  nationalism  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  authentic,  dynamic 
and  constructive. 

It  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind, 
finally,  that  the  U.S.  military  bases  re- 
main on  Philippine  soil  by  our  design 
and  desire  as  well  as  by  the  request  of 
the  Philippine  Government.  The  bases 
are  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  for  the  security  of 
this  Nation  as  well  as  for  the  security  of 
the  Philippines.  To  the  extent  that  they 
are  no  longer  mutually  required — and  I 
stress  "mutually  required" — adjustments 
can  be  made  in  existing  arrangements 
and.  by  all  means,  they  should  be  made 
without  delay.  It  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate, however,  if  these  and  other  adjust- 
ments in  the  relationship  should  be 
brought  about  in  an  atmosphere  between 
the  two  nations  which  is  disturbed  by  ir- 
relevant hangovers  from  the  past  and 
avoidable  misunderstandings  in  the 
present. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIEHLD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives   on   S.   2000,   H.R.   7066,   and 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  26. 

The  PRESIDE2^  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  LYNDON  B. 
JOHNSON  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
SITE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  2000  >  to  establish  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site,  which 
was  to  sti-ike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That,  In  order  to  preserve  in  public  owner- 
ship historically  significant  properties  as- 
sociated with  the  lite  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
acquire,  by  donation  or  by  purchase  with 
donated  funds,  such  lands  and  interests  in 
lands,  together  with  the  buildings  and  Im- 
provements thereon,  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
Johnson  City.  Texas,  as  are  depicted  on  the 
drawing  entitled  'Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  Boundary  Map",  num- 
bered NHS-LBJ-20,000  and  dated  September 
1969,  together  with  such  lands  as  from  time 
to  time  may  be  donated  for  addition  to  the 
site  and  such  lands  as  he  shall  deem  neces- 
sary to  provide  adequate  public  parlclng  for 
visitors  at  a  suitable  location.  The  drawing 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  In- 
fpectlon  in  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior.  When 
acquired  siich  site  shall  be  known  as  the 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  National  Historic  Site. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  National  Historic  Site 
In  accordance  with  the  Act  approved  August 
25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535:  16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.) .  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  ap- 
proved August  21.  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16 
U  S.C.  461  et  seq. I.  as  amended. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $180,000  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  fiom  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


for  public  Incpectlon  in  the  offices  of  the 
National  Park  Servlcse,  Department  of  the 
Interior.  When  acquired  such  site  shall  be 
known  as  the  WUIlam  Howard  Taft  National 
Historic  Site. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  WILLIAM 
HOWARD  TAFT  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC SITE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7066 1  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  William  Howard  Taft  National  His- 
toric Site,  which  was  to  amend  section  1 
of  the  act  as  amended  by  the  Senate  to 
read  as  follows: 

That,  in  order  to  preserve  in  public  own- 
ership historically  significant  properties  as- 
sociated with  the  life  of  William  Howard 
Taft.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  acquire,  by  donation  or  purchase  with 
donated  funds,  such  land  ani  interests  In 
land,  together  with  buildings  and  improve- 
ments thereon  and  Including  scenic  ease- 
ments, at  or  In  the  vicinity  of  Auburn  Ave- 
nue. Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  are  depicted  en  the 
drawing  entitled  '•William  Howard  Taft  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  Boundary  Map."  num- 
bered TAHO-20009,  and  dated  August  1969. 
The  drawing  shall  be  on  file  and  available 


DEVELOPMENT      OP     THE     EISEN- 
HOWER NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  26)  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  the  Eisenhower  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause, 
and  insert: 

That  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $1,081,000  for 
the  development  of  the  Elsenhower  National 
Historic  Site  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania, 
which  may  not  be  expended  for  the  construc- 
tion of  major  capital  Improvements  as  long 
as  the  special  use  permit  issued  to  Mamie 
Doud  Elsenhower  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. United  States  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, on  June  3.  1969.  remains  in  effect. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  excluded  from  the 
boundaries  of  Gettysburg  National  Military 
Park,  and  Included  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Elsenhower  National  Historic  Site,  the 
lands  and  Interests  therein  identified  as  "Ad- 
ditions to  Elsenhower  NHS"  on  the  drawing 
entitled  "Proposed  Additions  to  Elsenhower 
National  Historic  Site",  niunbered  EISE- 
20000  and  dated  June  1969.  which  Is  on  file 
and  available  for  public  Inspection  in  the 
offices  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

And  to  strike  out  the  preamble. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CREDIT  LIFE  GVERCHARGE 
REACHES    $250    MILLION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  figures  from  Spectator  magazine, 
an  insurance  industry  trade  publication, 
reveal  that  the  credit  life  insurance  in- 
dustry overcharged  the  American  con- 
sumer by  $250  million  in  1968  compared 
to  a  $225  million  overcharge  in  1967. 
Despite  assurances  given  by  industry 
spokesman  that  the  States  are  begin- 
ning to  protect  consumers,  the  latest  fig- 
ures show  just  the  opposite.  The  con- 
sumer is  being  socked  even  harr'er  to  the 
tune  of  one  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

The  overcharge  on  credit  life  insur- 
ance has  been  computed  according  to  the 
formula  developed  by  a  former  State  in- 
surance commissioner  who  first  testified 
at  congressional  hearings  in  1967.  Eafch 
year  the  overcharge  has  steadily  in- 
creased despite  industry  claims  that  the 
States  are  beginning  to  regulate  the 
charges.  Today,  the  overcharge  is  ap- 
proaching scandalous  proportions. 


Credit  life,  health,  and  accident  insur- 
ance is  commonly  sold  by  finance  com- 
panies, auto  dealers,  banks,  and  other 
creditors  in  connection  with  a  credit 
transaction.  The  insurance  pays  off  the 
loan  in  the  event  the  buyer  dies  or  be- 
comes disabled.  The  insurance  thus  pro- 
tects the  creditor  as  much  as  the  buyer 
although  the  buyer  usually  is  required  to 
pay  the  full  cost. 

The  person  who  buys  credit  life  insur- 
ance is  generally  anxious  to  obtain 
credit  and  is  in  a  poor  position  to  bar- 
gain over  the  cost  of  credit  insurance. 
Because  of  the  captive  market,  many 
creditors  charge  all  the  traffic  will  bear 
and  pocket  the  excess  charge  in  the  form 
of  kickbacks  from  the  insurance  com- 
pany. Creditor  kickbacks  sometimes  run 
as  high  as  80  percent  of  the  premium 
dollar  according  to  evidence  contained 
in  Senate  Banking  Committee  hearings. 
Credit  life  insurance  in  force  at  the  end 
of  1968  was  $64  billion  or  about  70  per- 
cent of  total  consumer  installment  debt. 
Many  finance  companies  who  loan  to 
hardpressed  borrowers  are  able  to  "sell" 
credit  life  insurance  on  over  99  percent 
of  their  loans,  thus  illustrating  the  cap- 
tive nature  of  the  market. 

I  should  hasten  to  add  that  not  all  in- 
surance companies  overcharge  the  pub- 
lic on  credit  life  insurance.  For  example, 
in  1968.  10  reputable,  well-established 
companies  collected  $205  million  in  pre- 
miums and  paid  out  $156  million  in 
benefits  to  the  public,  a  loss  ratio  of  76 
percent.  However,  the  rest  of  the  in- 
dustry took  in  $646  million  but  paid  out 
only  $286  million,  a  loss  ratio  of  44  per- 
cent. 

State  insurance  commissioners  feel 
that  credit  life  insurance  companies 
should  pay  back  at  least  50  percent  of 
their  premliuns  to  the  public  to  avoid 
excessive  charges.  However,  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  industry  only  pays  back  44 
percent.  Moreover,  the  44  percent  pay- 
back figure  for  1968  is  identical  to  1967. 
Benefits  paid  to  the  public  have  not  in- 
creased despite  industry  claims  that  the 
iituat'on  is  getting  better. 

The  States  have  had  10  years  to  solve 
the  problem  and  have  failed.  In  1961 
the  payback  ratio  for  most  com{>anies 
was  only  42  percent,  practically  un- 
changed from  the  current  44  percent. 
During  this  same  period,  the  well  es- 
tab'ished  reputable  companies  ccnsist- 
e  it'.y  returned  75  percent  of  the  premium 
doliar  to  t':ie  public,  showing  that  it  can 
be  Acme. 

Last  April,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
citablish  maximum  charfzes  on  credit 
life  insurance.  During  the  hearings  in 
June,  industry  spo'KCsmen  urged  delay 
on  tlie  grounds  that  State  regulation  was 
beginning  to  have  an  effect.  However, 
the  latest  figures  make  it  clear  that  this 
is  ju~t  not  so. 

As  a  result.  I  intend  to  press  for  legis- 
lation curbing  excessive  charges  on  cred- 
it life  insurance.  Passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion can  save  the  consumer  $250  million 
a  years  It  is  high  time  we  put  a  stop  to 
the  credit  life  scandal  and  bring  reform 
to  the  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
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tables  showing  the  losses  paid  on  credit 
life  Insurance  in  1968  and  the  computa- 
tion of  the  amount  of  overcharge. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


CREDIT  LIFF,  HEALTH,  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  EXPERIENCE,  1968 
lOollars  In  millionsi 


-4- 


Farned 
pfemiums 


Incurred 
losses 


Loss  ratio 
(percent) 


10   "low  charge"  compatias: 
Prudential 
Credit  Union  Mutual. 

John  Hancock 

Metroplilan  

Aetna  

League  Life 
New  York  Life 
Minnesota  Mutual... 

Travelers     

Equitable 


Subtotal 


B  9 


J108.  225 
bO.OT) 
14.277 
7.986 
8.037 
4,543 
3.273 
3.  SOS 
2.263 
2.164 


J82, 230 

40.  597 

9.481 

6,279 

4.271 
2.371 
2.575 
1.681 
1.610 


75  9 
81   0 

66  4 
78  6 
65  3 
94  0 
72,4 

67  6 
74.3 
74,3 


204.648 


156,347 


76.4 


"high  charge"  companies: 
Old  Republic 

Credit  Lile  Insurance  Co.  . 
AmericanNational     .    . 
Continental  Assurance 
American  Health  4  Life     . 
American  Bankers  Life. . ., 
Connecticut  General 
Bankers  National  Lite  . . . 
Federal  Life  &  Casualty 


115.619 
30.  346 
25.  697 
20.673 
19.409 
22,237 
17,653 
15.329 
14.969 


52.  783 

13,296 

11.760 

10,036 

10.  133 

8,343 

9,098 

3.369 

7.697 


Subtotal  ■■ J 

C.  All  other  cowipjnies ^ 

D.  Industry  total  excluding  10  "low  charge"  companies  (B  +  C). 


281.922 
363.  888 


131.515 
154.262 


45.7 
43  8 
45  7 
48  5 
52.2 
37  5 
51.4 
54.5 
51.4 

46.6 
42.3 


645.810 


285.777 


44.3 


Computation  of  overcharge — -Credit  life, 
health   and  accident  insurance,  1968 

Premiums    collected    by    the 

Industry    -  $935,000,000 

Less  legitimate  expenses: 

Actual   beneSts   paid   to   the 

public    -- 486,000.000 

Actual    insurance    company 

administrative  cost 78.000,000 

Allowance  for  creditor  ad- 
ministrative cost  (IC^c  of 
net  premiums  I 66.  000.  000 

Allowance  for  Insurance 
company  profit  (3'.  of 
premiums)    28,  000,  OvO 

Allowance  fcr  creditor  pro- 
fit  (3'-;    of  premiums) 28,000.000 

Total       legitimate       ex- 
penses and  profit 686,  000,  000 

Overcharge    _.- 249.000.000 

Source  Spectator  Magazine.  October  1969. 
Premiums  are  on  an  earned  basis.  All  fig- 
ures Increased  by  10 '^o  to  cover  all  com- 
panies not  Included  on  the  Spectator  survey. 


THE  DANGER  OF  DISREGARD 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  should 
be  highly  commended  for  the  service  it 
performed  wlien,  on  December  10,  1948, 
it  spelled  out  for  all  the  world  to  see  the 
basic  principles  of  human  rights.  These 
principles  should  be  examined  closely  by 
all  nations  as  a  standard  to  see  how  each 
individual  nation  measures  up  to  these 
most  fundamental  rights  of  free  men. 
This,  of  course,  was  the  purpose  of  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Observ- 
ance of  Human  Rights  Year.  Even  in 
this  Nation  that  has  the  grandest  tra- 
dition for  liberty  and  respect  for  human 
rights,  former  President  Johnson  felt 
it  ne ce  sai7  to  ascertain  the  status  of 
human  rights  in  Ihe  United  States.  The 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
is  the  yardstick  for  this  measurement. 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing  need  for 
this  appraisal,  not  only  for  this  Nation 
but  for  all  nations,  was  expressed  in  the 


preamble  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
in  the  following  manner: 

Whereas  disregard  and  contempt  for  hu- 
man rights  have  resulted  In  barbarous  acts 
which  have  outraged  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind, and  the  advent  of  a  world  In  which 
human  beings  shall  enjoy  freedom  of  speech 
and  belief  and  freedom  from  fear  and  want 
has  been  proclaimed  as  the  highest  aspira- 
tion of  the  ciomjnon  people. 

In  response  to  this  section  of  the 
preamble,  the  President's  Commission 
wrote : 

Secondly,  the  Preamble  notes  that  "dis- 
regard and  contempt  for  human  rights  have 
resulted  in  barbarous  acts."  These  words  re- 
flect the  vivid  memory  of  tyranny,  oppres- 
sion, and  murder  of  millions  of  Innocent 
persons  In  World  War  II,  and  the  clause  goes 
on  to  reaffirm  President  Rooeevelt's  Pour 
Preedoms. 

Clearly,  then,  this  paragraph  in  the 
preamble  lies  within  our  American  tra- 
dition of  human  rights.  But,  just  as 
clearly,  it  points  out  an  aspect  of  our 
approach  to  hunnan  rights  that  is  not, 
and  should  not,  be  a  part  of  our  tradi- 
tion. This  aspect  that  we  should  not  be 
alined  with  is  disregard. 

As  the  preamble  expressed  in  its  first 
sentence  of  the  above  paragraph,  "dis- 
regard and  contempt  for  human  rights 
have  resulted  in  barbarous  acts."  This 
Nation  has  never  had  contempt  for  hu- 
man rights,  but  its  refusal  to  ratify  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Political 
Rights  for  Women,  on  Forced  Labor,  and 
on  Genocide  come  dangerously  close  to 
what  I  would  call  "the  danger  of  disre- 
gard." All  nations,  particularly  this  one, 
should  attempt  to  avoid  what  would  ap- 
pear to  be  disregard  for  human  rights. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorimi  call  be 
rescinded . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Unless  otherwise  indicated  the  fol- 
lowing proceedings,  up  to  the  conclusion 
of  morning  business,  were  held  as  in 
legislative  session.  > 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on    Aid   to   Vietnam 
A    letter   from    the    Assistant   Secretary   of 
Defense,    transmitting,    pursuant    to    law.    a 
oonfldentlal  report  on  aid  to  Vietnam;  to  the 
CoiTunlttee  on  Appropriations. 

Report    or    Public    Service    Commission    op 
THE  District  of  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary. 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
56th  annual  report  of  the  Commission  for  the 
calendar  year  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report  i ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Report  or  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  omission  of  significant 
costs  from  charges  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  for  pilot  training.  Department  of 
Defense,  dated  November  19,  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  refKirtl ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Third    Preference    and    Sixth    Preference 
Classifications  for  Certain  .'\liens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
(With  accompanying  papersi;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Sullivan  County.  N.Y..  ex- 
pressing support  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  the  endeavor  to  bring  the 
Vietnam  war  to  an  end;  to  the  Committee 
on    Foreign    Relations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

H.R.  13949.  An  act  to  provide  certain 
equipment  for  use  in  the  offices  of  Members, 
officers,  and  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-545); 

H.R.  14195.  An  act  to  revise  the  law  govern- 
ing contests  of  elections  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-546): 

S.  Res.  272.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
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Judiciary.  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity   (Rept.  No.  91-540); 

S  Res.  281.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  Senate 
report  on  H.R.  13270.  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969   (Rept.  No.  91-541); 

S  Res.  284.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce    (Rept.  No.  91-642): 

S.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  printing  of  manuscript  entitled 
"Separation  of  Powers  and  the  Independent 
Agencies:  Cases  and  Selected  Readings."  as 
a  Senate  document  (Rept.  No.  91-543);   and 

S.  Con.  Res.  46.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  report  entitled 
"Handbook  for  Small  Business."  as  a  Sen- 
ate document   (Rept.  No.  91-544). 

By  Mr.  TYDINOS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S  1421.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Legal  Aid  Act  (Rept.  No.  91-547) ; 
and 

S  2602  A  bill,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Defender  Act  of  1969  (Rept.  No.  91- 
548). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report  fa- 
vorably sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast 
Guard  which  has  previously  appeared  in 
the  CoNCRESsioNAL  RECORD  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
that  they  be  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Walter  E.  Mason.  Jr.,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  In  the  CJoast  Guard: 
and 

Jaclc  K  Stice.  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a 
permanent  commissioned  officer  In  the  Coast 
Guard. 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  3151.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  establish  educa- 
tional programs  to  encourage  understand- 
ing of  pKjlicles  and  support  of  actU-ltles  de- 
signed to  enhance  environmental  quality  and 
maintain  ecological  balance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    HATFIELD    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Packwood)  : 

S.  3152.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1482  of  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  certain  expenses  incident  to 
the  death  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  which  no  remains  are  recovered;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatfield  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  FONG   (for  himself,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, and  Mr.  Inouve)  : 

S  3153.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretaries 
of  Interior  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  expend  certain  sums,  in  cooperation  with 
the  territory  of  Guam,  the  ter.-ltory  of  Amer- 
ican Sam-a.  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  other  U.S.  territories  In  the  Pacific 


Ocean,  and  the  State  of  Hawaii,  for  the  con- 
servation of  their  protective  and  productive 
coral  reefs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  relating  to 
cosponsorshlp  of  the  bill  appear  later  in  the 
Record  tinder  the  appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Spark  man, 
Mr.     Bennett,     Mr.     Muskie,      Mr 
Brooke,   Mr.   McIntyre,   Mr.   Percy, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Goodell.  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  Tydings,  and  Mr.  Hughes)  : 
S.  3154.  A  bill  to  provide  long-term  financ- 
ing for  expanded  urban  public   transporta- 
tion  programs,   and   for   other   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarlK  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  bill  appear 
later  in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading  ) 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Gravel  1  (by  request)  ; 
S,  3155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  to  clarify  the  application  of  tax  on 
transfer  of  funds  to  a  U.S.  corporation  from 
a  Guam  subsidiary;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bxjrdick  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading,  i 

By    Mr.    GURNEY     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Holland,     Mr.     Russell,     and     Mr 

Talmadce)  : 

S.J.  Res.  165.    A    Joint    resolution    granting 

the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  an  agreement 

between  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  State 

of  Georgia  establishing  a  boundary  between 

such  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

clarv. 


S,  3151— INTRODUCTION  OF  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL QUALITY  EDUCA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Environmental  Quality  Ed- 
ucation Act  which  is  designed  to  give  the 
Office  of  Education  a  high  priority  and 
a  firm  mandate  to  support  bold  and  im- 
aginative programs  in  this  area.  There 
is  a  dire  need  to  improve  the  understand- 
ing by  Americans  of  the  ominous  deteri- 
oration of  the  Nation's  enuronment  and 
the  increasing  threat  of  irreversible  eco- 
logical catastrophe.  We  must  all  become 
stewards  for  the  preservation  of  life  on 
our  resource  dencient  planet.  Moonscape 
scenes  must  remain  on  the  moon,  but 
may  be  duplicated  on  earth  if  our  air. 
water,  and  soil  resources  are  continually 
used  with  short-term  objectives  mainly 
in  mind. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury, 
which  is  an  implicit  assumption  of  our 
technical  and  industrial  sector,  of  man- 
aging our  resources  with  the  view  that 
"progress"  over  "prudence"  and  "waste" 
over  'wisdom"  should  prevail.  We  are  no 
longer  in  a  survival  of  the  fittest  strug- 
gle with  nature,  but  must,  instead,  learn 
the  act  of  coexistence. 

Education.  I  be'.ieve.  is  the  only  proper 
way  to  influence  values,  attitudes,  and 
basic  assumptions  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. Behavior,  in  the  long  run,  can  best 
be  changed  through  the  process  of  edu- 
cation. 

On  September  20. 1  proE>osed  a  national 
teach-in  on  the  crisis  of  the  environment 
to  be  held  on  April  22,  1970.  The  purpose 
is  to  focus  sharply  on  the  vital  concerns 
of  this  generation  of  youth  about  the  en- 
vironment they  will  inherit — not  a  legacy 
to  be  proud  of.  The  magnitude,  diversity. 


and  intensity  of  interest  shown  thus  far 
has  prompted  me  to  introduce  legislation 
today  on  en\1ronmental  and  ecological 
education.  The  ecological  crisis  is  so  se- 
vere that  we  need  an  environmental 
teach-in  every  day  and  not  just  on  one 
day. 

New  teaching  techniques  and  curricu- 
lums  are  a  necessity  in  order  to  make 
greater  use  of  the  environment  as  a 
teaching  resource  and  to  teach  ecology 
in  a  more  imaginative  and  exciting  man- 
ner in  the  classroom. 

The  bill  specifically  authorizes  the 
Commission  of  Education  to  develop  a 
national  strategy  on  environmental  ed- 
ucation to  encompass  preschool,  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  imdergraduate, 
graduate,  adult  and  community  educa- 
tion and  teacher  training  as  well.  Cur- 
riculum development,  demonstration 
and  dissemination,  teacher  and  related 
personnel  training,  and  community  ed- 
ucation programs  arc  underscored  for 
support  in  the  bill.  Support  of  the  prep- 
aration and  distribution  of  materials 
for  use  by  mass  media  is  also  included. 

Examples  of  what  is  being  done  gives 
a  hint  of  the  potential  of  this  bill.  If 
enacted. 

Too  often  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  are  imcomfortable  witli 
the  thought  of  using  the  outdoors  as  a 
classroom.  New  techniques  are  being  de- 
vised for  teacher  training  to  help  to 
break  down  this  barrier  so  that  the  re- 
lationships between  man.  his  artificial 
world  and  nature  can  be  viewed  as  a 
whole  and  not  in  academic  pieces.  Also 
curriculums  in  the  classroom  are  being 
expanded  to  steer  away  from  the  super- 
ficial approach  of  memorizing  tree  and 
bird  charts  and  disecting  ad  nauseam 
and  toward  more  active  participation 
by  the  student  in  the  learning  process. 

Efforts  at  the  secondary  and  under- 
graduate level  include  emphasis  on  the 
problem-solving  approach.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  go  out  into  the  field  and 
look  at  pollution  firsthand.  They  normal- 
ly start  with  the  science  phase.  What  has 
happened  chemically  or  physically? 
They  proceed  to  the  technology  phase. 
What  can  be  done  to  prevent  or  reduce 
the  pollution?  Then,  they  get  into  the 
economic  and  political  aspects.  Is  it 
economically  and  politically  feasible  to 
make  the  change?  This  approach  again 
gives  the  student  a  total  view  of  the 
problem,  sharpens  his  sense  of  inquiry 
and  has  often  contributed  useful  data 
and  recommendations  to  local  and 
State  governmental  agencies  and  pri- 
vate industries. 

At  the  graduate  level  the  purpose 
would  be  primarily  to  step  up  the  pro- 
fessionalization  of  the  discipline  of 
ecology. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me 
point  out  that  we  are  a  highly  urban 
nation.  Our  en^^rcnmental  crisis  should 
be  largely  viewed  from  that  context. 
Many  of  the  past  assumptions  about 
conservation  education  may  no  longer  be 
valid. 

The  intense  interest  by  the  public  in 
the  quality  of  our  lives  as  affected  by 
the  environment  clearly  indicates  that 
we  cannot  just  use  incentives  and  pre- 
scriptions to  industry  and  other  sources 
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of  pollution.  That  Is  necessary  but  not 
siifflcient.  The  race  between  education 
and  catafitrophy  can  be  won  by  educa- 
tion If  we  marshal  our  resources  in  a 
systematic  manner  and  squarely  con- 
front the  long-Lerm  approach  to  saving 
our  environment  through  the  process  of 
education. 

Man,  the  incessant  conqueror  of  na- 
ture, has  to  reexamine  hLs  place  and 
role.  Our  world  Is  no  longer  an  endless 
frontier.  We  constanly  are  feeling  the 
backlash  from  many  of  our  ill-conceived 
efforts  to  achieve  progress. 

Rachel  Carson's  theme  of  "reverence 
for  life"  is  becoming  less  mystical  and 
of  more  substance  as  our  eyes  are 
opened  to  much  of  the  havoc  we  have 
wrought  under  the  guise  of  progress.  A 
strong  commitment  to  an  all-embracing 
program  of  environmental  education  will 
help  us  to  And  that  new  working  defini- 
tion of  progress  that  is  a  prerequisite  to 
the  continued  presence  of  life  on  this 
planet.  This  proposal  has  already  been 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Brade- 
MAS,  Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 
aniJ  Mr..^ANSEN  of  Idaho. 

I  welcome  cosponsorship  of  this  bill 
and  encourage  my  colleagues  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  tim^e. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3151  >  to  authorize  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
establish  educational  programs  to  en- 
courage understanding  of  policies  and 
support  of  activities  designed  to  enhance 
environmental  qmality  and  maintain 
ecological  balance,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  wap  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfafe,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RECtoRO.  as  follows: 

S.l  3151 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresi  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  us  the  "Environmental 
Quality  Education  Acjt". 

STATEMENT  OP  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  la)  The  (Congress  of  the  United 
States  finds  that  ttie  deterioration  of  the 
quality  of  the  Nation's  environment  and  of 
Its  ecological  balanci  is  in  part  due  to  poor 
understanding  by  c  tizens  of  the  Nation's 
environment  and  of  the  need  for  ecological 
balance;  that  preset  tly  there  do  not  exist 
adequate  resources  f  sr  educating  citizens  In 
these  areas,  and  thit  concerted  efforts  in 
educating  citizens  '  at)out  environmental 
quality  and  ecological  balance  are  therefore 
necessary. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
courage and  supfKjrt  the  development  of 
new  and  Improved  currlculums  to  encourage 
understanding  of  policies,  and  support  of 
activities  designed  t»  enhance  environmental 
quality  and  maintain  ecological  balance;  to 
demonstrate  the  uae  of  such  currlculums  in 
model  educational  programs  and  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  thereof;  to  disseminate  cur- 
rlcular  materials  and  Information  for  use 
In  educational  programs  throughout  the  Na- 
tion; to  provide  training  programs  for  teach- 
ers, other  educatloaal  personnel,  public  serv- 
ice personnel,  and  community  and  industrial 
business  leaders  and  employees,  and  govern- 
ment employees  at  State.  Federal,  and  local 
levels;  to  provide  for  community  education 
progranns  on  preserving  and  enhancing  en- 


vtronmental   quality   and   maintaining  eco- 
logical balance. 

VTBMa  or  wmntB 
Sxc.  3.  (a)  From  the  siuna  appropriated, 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  Act  as 
the  "Commissioner",  shall  assist  In  educat- 
ing the  public  on  the  problems  of  environ- 
mental quality  and  ecological  balance  by: 

(1)  Making  grants  to  or  entering  into 
contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  other  public  or  private  agencies, 
Institutions,  or  organizations  for: 

(a)  Projects  for  the  development  of  cur- 
riculums  to  encourage  preserving  and  en- 
hancing environmental  quality  and  main- 
taining ecological  balance. 

( b )  Pilot  projects  designed  to  demonstrate 
and  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  currlculums 
deeorlbed  in  clause  (a)  whether  developed 
with  assistance  under  this  Act  or  otherwise. 

(ci  In  the  case  of  applicants  who  have 
conducted  pilot  projects  under  clause  (b). 
projects  for  the  diasemlnatlon  of  curricular 
materials  and  other  Information  regarding 
the  environment  and  ecology. 

(2)  Undertaking  directly  or  through  con- 
tract or  other  arrangements  with  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  other  public 
or  private  agencies.  Institutions,  or  organi- 
zations evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of 
currtculums  tested  in  use  In  elementary, 
secondary,  college,  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams Involved  In  pilot  projects  described 
in  paragraph  1  ( b  | . 

(  3  I  Making  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  local  educational  agencies,  and 
other  public  or  private  organizations  to 
provide  preservlce  and  inservice  training 
progranis  on  environmental  quality  and  ecol- 
ogy (including  courses  of  study,  symposi- 
ums, and  workshops,  Institutes,  seminars, 
conferences)  for  teachers,  other  educational 
personnel,  public  .service  personnel,  and  com- 
munity, business  and  industrial  leaders  and 
employees,  and  government  employees  at 
State.  Federal,  and   local  levels. 

(4)  Making  grants  to  local  educational, 
municipal,  and  State  agencies  and  other 
public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations 
for  community  education  on  environmental 
quality  and  ecology,  especially  for  adults. 

(5 1  Making  grants  for  preptiration  and 
distribution  of  materials  suitable  for  use  by 
mass  media  in  dealing  with  the  environ- 
ment and  ecology. 

APPROVAL    OF    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Financial  assistance  for  a  proj- 
ect under  this  Act  may  be  made  only  upon 
application  at  such  time  or  times.  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary,  and  only  if  such  application — 

( 1 )  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title  is 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant: 

(21  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  3  and  pro- 
vides for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  such  programs; 

(3)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the  extent 
practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  available  by  the  applicant  for  the 
purposes  described  In  section  3.  and  In  no 
case  supplant  such  funds. 

(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  cjntrol  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proner  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title;   and 

(5)  provides  fo.  making  an  annual  report 
an  1  such  other  leports.  in  such  form  and 
c  itanng  such  inf.jrmatlon.  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  rea'^onably  require  and  for 
keeping  such  records,  and  for  affording  such 


access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such   reports. 

(b)  Applications  from  local  educational 
agencies  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
only  if  the  State  educational  agency  has  been 
notified  of  the  application  and  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  offer  recommendations. 

(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
i:ept  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  In  the  same  manner  as  origi- 
nal applications. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE    ON    ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY    EDUCATION 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Secretary'  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  appoint  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality  Edu- 
cation which  shall — 

( 1 1  advise  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
administration  of,  preparation  of,  prepara- 
tion of  general  regulations  for.  and  operation 
of,  programs  supported  with  assistance  under 
this  Act: 

(2)  make  recommendations  regarding  the 
allocitlon  of  the  funds  under  this  Act  among 
the  various  purposes  set  fortli  in  section  3 
and  the  criteria  for  establishing  priorities  in 
deciding  which  applications  to  approve.  In- 
cluding criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  ap- 
propriate geographical  distribution  of  ap- 
proved projects  throughout  all  regions  of 
the  Nation; 

1 3 1  review  applications  and  make  recom- 
mendations thereon: 

(4)  :  niew  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  projects  and  programs  under  this  Act. 
Including  the  effectiveness  of  such  projects 
and  programs  in  meeting  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  established  .tnd  operated, 
make  recommendations  with  respect  thereto, 
and  make  annual  repons  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  ( including  recommenda- 
tions for  improvements  in  this  Act  i  to  the 
Secretary  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress: 
and 

(5  I  evaluate  programs  and  projects  carried 
out  under  this  Act  and  disseminate  the  re- 
sults of  such  evaluations. 

(bi  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  Ekiucatlon  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  shall  consist  of  twenty- 
one  members.  The  Secretary  sh.Ul  appoint 
one  member  as  Chairman.  The  Committee 
shall  consist  of  persons  familiar  with  educa- 
tion. Information  media,  and  the  relationship 
of  man  as  producer,  consumer,  and  citizen 
to  his  environment  and  the  Nation's  ecology. 
The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  or  of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  llxed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  including 
travel  time:  and  while  so  serving  aw.iv  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  cjf  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
other  C.ibinet  officers  with  relevant  jurisdic- 
tion, shall,  upon  request,  render  technical 
assistance  to  local  educitional  .agencies,  pub- 
lic and  prl\atP  njnprofit  ^r'-aiii/atir  jis.  pri- 
vate prufitni  iking  organizations  In.-titutions 
of  higher  Icarnms;.  agenciei  of  Ijca!.  State, 
nnd  Federal  QDvernment  ;'.nd  other  agencies 
deemed  by  the  yerretary  to  pliy  a  role  in 
preserving  and  enhancing  environmental 
qiiallty  and  milntainlng  ecological  bal.mce. 
The  technical  assist  mce  shall  be  desl;^ned  to 
enible  th"  recipient  agencv  to  c-rry  en  edu- 
cation programs  which  deal  with  cnviron- 
inenlal  quality  and  ec-!c  gy  and  (2)  deal  with 
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environmental  and  ecological  problems  per- 
tinent to  the  recipient  agency. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  7.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  in  Installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  8.  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  or  private  agency  or  Institution  In  ac- 
cordance wrlth  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  i>ay  for  such  services  either  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  9.  Tliere  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
for  carrying  out  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act 
such  sums  as  Congress  may  deem  necessary. 


S.  3152— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT 
OP  CERTAIN  EXPENSES  INCIDENT 
TO  THE  DEATH  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ARMED  FORCES  IN  WHICH  NO 
REMAINS  ARE  RECOVERED 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  aware,  or  should  be,  that  as  we  debate 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
our  young  men  are  dying  in  that  conflict. 
As  we  march  and  countermarch,  the 
death  toll  mounts.  I  carry  with  me  the 
knowledge  that  irreplaceable  young  peo- 
ple have  been  lost  to  my  home  State  of 
Oregon  and  to  the  Nation. 

Surely,  to  no  other  group  do  we  owe 
the  same  type  of  debt  as  to  the  families 
of  those  lost  in  this  conflict. 

And  yet,  I  recently  learned  that  a  por- 
tion of  these  families  must  bear  a  burden 
that  is  greater  than  others.  In  the  case  of 
most  Vietnam  dead,  the  military  returns 
the  body  and  assumes  certtun  costs  for 
burial  services.  But  some  bodies  are  not 
returned.  Some  families  must  live  forever 
with  the  statement  that  "the  body  has 
not  been  recovered."  And  these  families, 
twice  bereft,  must  assume  the  cost  of 
memorial  services,  because  under  pres- 
ent statute,  services  and  allowances  are 
applicable  only  in  the  cases  of  recovered 
remains. 

A  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  dramatically  illus- 
trates the  pain  of  a  family  caught  in  this 
situation: 

The  service  was  held  April  19  In  a  local 
funeral  home  chapel.  Like  any  funeral  serv- 
ice, we  had  the  minister,  organist,  soloist, 
ushers  for  guests,  flowers  and  the  many  serv- 
ices of  the  owner. 

On  June  12.  one  year  from  the  day  he  left 
home  for  Ft.  Lewis  and  army  duty,  we  were 
told  the  expenses  would  not  be  paid.  It  was 
explained  that  when  the  bill  was  ptassed  In 
Congress  to  take  care  of  "burial  expense"  of 
service-connected  personnel  It  did  not  In- 
clude cases  where  the  remains  were  not  re- 
covered. An  application  to  Social  Security 
came  back  with  the  same  answer. 

Bight  now  I  am  numb  with  disbelief  that 
a  country  that  Is  willing  to  take  on  what 
we  feel  is  Injustices  to  others  and  send  our 
sons  8.000  miles  from  home  to  die  has  not 
considered  that  there  is  some  expense  to 
those  that  have  nothing  brought  back  to 
them. 

Surely,  we  owe  this  family,  the  H.  E. 
Lovegrens  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  the 
other  families  in  similar  circumstances. 


the  same  honor,  the  same  assistance  we 
give  in  cases  where  the  body  is  recovered. 
I  am,  therefore,  introducing  legislation 
to  eliminate  this  inequity.  Such  legisla- 
tion is  overdue.  Let  us  meet  this  debt. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3152)  to  amend  section 
1482  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  certain  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  death  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  which  no  re- 
mains are  recovered;  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hatfield  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


S.  3153— COSPONSORSHIP  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  CONSERVATION  OF 
CORAL  REEFS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG)  in  cosponsoring  the  bill  'S.  3153) . 
If  enacted,  this  measure  promises  to 
control  the  devsistating  crown  of  thorns 
starfish  that  currently  threatens  the 
economic  livelihood  of  Guam  and  may 
soon  have  an  adverse  impact  upon  the 
economy  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  Although  relatively  little 
is  known  about  the  intensity  of  starfish 
infestations  in  other  areas  of  the  Pacific 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  this  menacing  creature  has  been 
noted  in  American  Samoa  and  the  State 
of  Hawaii. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  which  has  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  over  the  insular  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  I  have  long 
sought  to  assist  in  their  economic  de- 
velopment. If  something  is  not  done  soon 
to  control  this  starfish  which  feeds  on 
the  living  parts  of  coral,  it  could  have 
long-range  economic  repercussions,  par- 
ticularly since  many  of  the  islanders  are 
dependent  upon  the  reefs  and  their 
fisheries  resources  for  subsistence.  Evi- 
dence now  indicates  that  following  the 
destruction  of  the  living  parts  of  the 
coral  by  the  starfish,  the  dead  coral  be- 
comes encrusted  with  algae  and  the  resi- 
dent fishes  diminish  In  total  numbers 
because  their  food  supply  has  been 
eliminated. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  habitat  and 
food  source  for  flsh,  the  living  coral  reefs 
offer  protection  to  the  islands  during 
tropical  storms.  If  the  coral  dies,  and 
begins  to  erode,  the  islands  become 
susceptable  to  erosion  and  other  damage 
caused  by  t3T>hoons. 

I  am  uncertain  why  the  crown  of 
thorns  starfish,  which  was  regarded  as 
a  rarity  only  5  years  ago,  has  imdergone 
such  a  rampant  papulation  increase  in 
the  South  Pacific.  Perhaps  it  is  a  cyclical 
phenomenon  similar  to  the  lemmings  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  will  dis- 
sipate itself  just  as  abruptly.  It  is  my 
belief,  however,  that  unless  control  meas- 
ures are  initiated,  the  starfish  p>opula- 
tlon  will  not  diminish  until  the  available 
food  supply,  namely  the  living  parts  of 
coral,  are  diminished. 

Somehow  the  balance  of  nature,  and 
more  specifically  the  predator-prey  rela- 
tionship, has  been  upset  and  has  enabled 
the  starfish  to  reach  a  position  of  dom- 


inance among  the  Ihing  creatures  of  the 
reefs.  I  believe  the  actions  of  man.  at- 
tempting to  better  himself  economically, 
have  brought  about  a  large  part  of  this 
problem.  The  trlton,  the  chief  predator 
of  the  adult  crown  of  thorns  starfish, 
has  been  removed  in  large  numbers  from 
coral  reefs  because  of  the  value  of  its 
beautiful  shell. 

Also,  the  dynamite  blasting  and  exca- 
vation of  coral  reefs  may  have  greatly 
assisted  the  starfish.  As  anomolous  as 
it  may  seem,  the  living  parts  of  coral 
are  actually  predatory  on  small  starfish 
and  help  keep  its  pxipulation  in  check. 
When  the  coral  is  killed  by  blasting,  the 
juvenile  starfish  sur\ive  in  large  num- 
bers, and  subsequently  expand  their  geo- 
graphic limits  until  they  have  matured 
and  become  predatory  upwn  the  coral. 

Mr.  President,  the  crown  of  thorns 
starfish  is  not  just  a  menace  to  the  in- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States 
and  a  potential  threat  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  It  has  now  become  a  matter  of 
concern  to  all  nations  and  territories  of 
the  South  Pacific.  The  starfish  has  al- 
ready destroyed  about  100  square  miles 
of  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  off  Australia. 
It  undoubtedly  is  present  in  numerous 
other  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  which 
have  not  been  surveyed  because  of  the 
lack  of  funds. 

During  the  South  Pacific  Commission 
meetings  held  last  month  in  New  Cale- 
donia, that  body  passed  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  financial  assistance  and 
technical  scientific  expertise  of  the 
United  Nations  be  applied  toward  soUing 
this  matter.  The  17  nongoveming  terri- 
tories and  indep>endent  states  which  are 
associated  with  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission voted  unanimously  to  seek  in- 
ternational support  to  solve  an  interna- 
tional problem. 

For  the  U.S.  part.  I  am  hopeful  that 
expeditious  action  will  be  taken  on  this 
measure  to  insure  that  damage  by  this 
starfish  is  brought  to  an  abrupt  halt. 


S.  3154— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Tower,  Sparkman,  Beknxtt,  Mus- 
KiE,  Brooke,  McIntyre,  F»ercy,  Mondale, 

GOODELL,   HOLLINGS,   PACKWOOD,   HuGHES. 

Randolph,  and  Tydings,  I  am  honored 
today  to  introduce  the  Public  Transpwr- 
tation  Assistance  Act.  This  bill  is  an 
amended  version  of  S.  2821,  the  admin- 
istration's mass  transpxjrtation  bill, 
which  was  first  introduced  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1969. 

The  amended  Public  Transportation 
Act  would  provide  $3.1  billion  in  Federal 
funds  for  the  improvement  of  mass  tran- 
sit facilities.  The  money  would  be  com- 
mitted over  a  5-year  p)erlod  of  time.  But 
most  impwrtantly,  immediately  upon  en- 
actment the  funds  would  become  avail- 
able for  obligatlcHi,  thereby  guaranteeing 
the  long-term  commitment  which  our 
States  and  cities  must  have  in  order  to 
embark  upon  the  construction  of  new 
and  innovative  mass  transportation  fa- 
ciliUes. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  true  blpMirtl- 
san  efforts.  The  majority  and  the  minor- 
ity of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
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mittee,  under  the  leadership  of  our  chair- 
man, the  senloa-  Senator  from  Alabama, 
Senator  Sparkman,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nortty  member  of  our  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas,  Senator  Tower, 
have  worked  In  full  cooperation  with  the 
administration.  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Volpe  has  made  this  legislation 
one  of  his  first  priorities. 

At  the  outset  there  was  a  common  ob- 
jective, EWfferences  appeared,  not  in 
principle,  but  In  method.  Without  any 
compromise  In  principle,  but  with  en- 
lightened compromise  In  method,  this 
bill  was  originated. 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  I  am  honored 
today  to  Introduce  this  legislation.  It  is 
legislation  which  transcends  the  consid- 
eration of  party  and  partisanship.  It  is 
legislation  whose  only  goal  is  to  help 
meet  the  ma^  transit  needs  of  our 
Nation. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee has  already  held  7  days  of  hearings 
on  the  Public  Transportation  Assistance 
Act.  During  those  hearmgs,  the  wide- 
spread "Support  for  this  lesislation  has 
become"  "abundantly  clear.  And,  during 
that  time,  the  merits  of  this  legislation 
became  equally  apparent. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  of  New  York,  Governor  Rea- 
gan of  California,  Governor  Moore  of 
West  Virginia.  Governor  Ellington  of 
Tennessee,  Governor  Mandel  of  Mary- 
land, Mayor  DAlesandro  of  Baltimore, 
and  Mayor  Jonsson  of  Dallas. 

Perhaps  the  legislation  might  more  ap- 
propriately be  described  as  nonpartisan 
rather  than  bipartisan  since  it  has  the 
backing  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors — League  of  Cities,  the  American 
Transit  Association,  and  the  Institute 
of  Rapid  Transit. 

The  bill  will  aid  all  segments  of  our 
population;  the  poor  who  cannot  afford 
cars. 

The  elderly  who  either  cannot  afford 
cars  or  who  are  unable  to  drive.  For  them, 
mass  transit  can  be  their  only  link  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  can  represent 
the  difference  between  lonely  days  at 
home  or  happy  days  of  community  in- 
volvement. 

For  suburban  commuters  it  can  mean 
a  eireatly  reduced  workweek:  a  workweek 
in  which  they  will  not  have  to  undergo 
the  time-consuming  and  exhausting  daily 
battle  with  traffic  jams. 

It  will  assist  business  by  cutting  the 
spiraling  costs  which  stem  from  the  time 
trucks  and  delivery  vehicles  lose  in  traflBc 
jams.  These  savings  can  be  passed  on  to 
consumers  who  no  longer  would  have  to 
underwrite  the  built-in  charge  of  traffic 
congestion. 

Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  of  this 
legislation  would  be  the  reduction  of  air 
pollution  caused  by  motor  vehicle  ex- 
hausts. 

The  bill  will  help  in  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  cities  and  States  by  opening 
reasonable  means  of  access  between 
homes  and  job. 

And  it  will  help  end  the  strangulation 
which  each  year  constricts  more  tightly 
around  our  urban  centers. 

The  need  is  extremely  urgent.  We  have 
seen  without  question  that  private  auto- 
mobiles cannot  cope  with  the  problem  of 


moving  masses  of  people  despite  our 
gigantic.  Federal  roadbuilding  program. 
Today,  daytime  city  traffic  literally 
moves  more  slowly  than  it  did  in  the 
horse  and  buggy  days. 

The  average  highway  user  spends 
about  13  percent  of  his  day  in  his  car. 
In  a  year  or  two,  that  figure  may  increase 
to  20  percent  unless  we  do  something 
about  it. 

Obviously,  the  situation  is  not  going 
to  improve  unless  help  is  forthcoming. 
In  1968,  there  were  200  million  people 
driving  nearly  100  million  cars.  Projec- 
tions indicate  that  by  1985,  there  will  be 
almost  265  million  people  driving  nearly 
144  million  motor  vehicles.  Perhaps 
crawling  would  be  a  better  description 
than  driving. 

We  must  also  remember  that  this  is 
not  a  problem  indigenous  to  any  one 
area  of  our  country.  Today,  70  percent 
of  all  Americans  live  in  or  near  urban 
areas.  If  the  past  is  prolog,  that  figure 
will  rise.  Certainly,  mass  transit  is  a 
problem  national  in  scope. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  legislation, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  can  ex- 
pend moneys  not  to  exceed  in  aggregate, 
the  following  amounts:  Prior  to  July  1. 
1971,  $80  million:  prior  to  July  1,  1972, 
$310  million:  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  $710 
million;  prior  to  July  1974.  $1,260  mil- 
lion: prior  to  July  1,  1975,  $1,860  million 
and  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $3,100 
million  thereafter.  I  again  stress  those 
are  aggregate  figures. 

Some  might  question  the  relatively 
small  expenditure  for  the  first  2  years. 
However,  experience  shows  that  actual 
expenditures  under  programs  of  this 
nature  are  fairly  .small  in  the  first  year 
or  two  as  cities  and  States  begin  to  em- 
bark on  new  developments. 

One  other  major  consideration  that  I 
would  like  to  mention  specifically  con- 
cerns the  relocation  provisions  of  S.  1. 
That  legislation  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  now  is  pending  before  the 
House.  The  administration  has  given  me 
its  full  commitment  that  if  S.  1  has  not 
passed  the  House  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Public  Ti-ansportation  Assistance 
Act,  It  would  have  no  objection  to  those 
relocation  provisions  being  included  in 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  major  step 
forward  in  meeting  our  Nations  transit 
needs.  I  wish  to  again  state  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  farsighted  and  sound 
position  of  President  Nixon,  Secretary 
Volpe,  and  Senator  Tower. 

With  this  legislation,  we  will  have  the 
funds  and  the  guaranteed  commitment 
that  will  enable  us  to  move  forward  and 
aid  all  of  our  Nation's  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unarumous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Repord  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3154)  to  provide  long-term 
financing  for  expanded  urban  public 
transportation  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  '  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators > .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 


ing  and   Currency,   and  ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3164 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  rapid  urbanization 
and  the  continued  dispersal  of  population 
and  activities  within  urban  areas  has  made 
the  ability  of  all  cltlzen.s  to  move  quickly 
and  at  a  reasonable  cost  an  urgent  national 
problem;  that  new  directions  in  the  Federal 
assistance  programs  for  urban  public  trans- 
portation are  Imperative  if  efldclent.  safe,  and 
convenient  transportation  compatible  with 
soundly  planned  urban  areas  is  to  be 
achieved;  and  that  success  will  require  a 
Federal  commitment  for  the  expenditure  of 
at  least  $100,000,000,000  over  a  twelve-year 
period  to  permit  confident  and  continuing 
local  planning,  and  greater  flexibility  in  pro- 
gram administration  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  create  a  partnership  which  permits  the 
local  community,  through  Federal  financial 
asslsunce.  to  exercise  the  Initiative  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  Its  public  transportation  re- 
quirements. 

Sec.  2  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Tran.s- 
p.orlittion  Act  of  1964.  iis  amended  (49  USC 
1602) .  Is  amended  by — 

111  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (e) :  and 

i2|  striking  subsections  la)  and  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  subsections  (a)  .  (b) . 
(C)  ;uid  id)  its  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  grants  or  loans  (directly, 
through  the  purchase  of  securities  or  equip- 
ment trust  certificates,  or  otherwUe)  to  as- 
sist States  and  local  public  bodies  and  agen- 
cies thereof  and  private  tran.slt  systems  in 
financing  the  acqul.sltlon.  construction,  re- 
construction, and  Improvement  of  facilities 
and  equipment  for  use.  by  operation  or  lease 
or  otherwise,  in  public  transportation  service 
In  urban  areas  and  in  coordinating  such 
.service  with  highway  and  other  tran.sporta- 
ilon  in  such  areas.  Eligible  facilities  and 
equipment  may  include  land  (but  not  public 
highways),  buses  and  other  rolling  stock, 
and  other  real  and  personal  property  needed 
for  an  efllcient  and  coordinated  public  trans- 
portation system.  No  grant  or  loan  shall  be 
provided  under  this  section  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  applicant  has 
or  win   have — 

(1)    the  legal,  financial,  and  technical  ca- 
pacity to  carry  out  the  proposed  project;  and 
(2 1        satisfactory       continuing       control, 
through  operation  or  lease  or  otherwise,  over 
the  use  of  the  facilities  and  equipment. 

The  Secretary  may  make  loans  for  real 
property  acquisition  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  upon  a  determination,  which  .shall  be  In 
Ueu  of  the  preceding  determinations,  that 
the  real  property  Is  .'easonably  expected  U 
be  required  in  connection  with  a  public 
transfx.rtatlon  system  and  that  It  will  be 
u^ed  for  that  purpose  within  a  reasonable 
period.  No  grant  or  loan  funds  shall  be  tised 
for  payment  of  operating  expenses  No  grant 
or  loan  shall  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  a 
private  transit  system  unless  the  anpllca- 
tlon  for  assistance  has  been  approved  by  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  public  brxiy  or 
agency  thereof,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. No  grant  shall  be  made  directly  to  a 
private  transit  system  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  (1)  there  is  no  appropriate 
State  or  l(X'al  public  txxiy  or  agency  thereof 
through  which  a  grant  for  the  benefit  of  a 
private  transit  system  may  be  made,  and  i2) 
the  public  interest  does  not  require  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  public  bixiy  or  agency  for 
the  purposes  of  that  grant  An  applicant  f  r 
assistance  under  this  section  shall  furnish 
a  cony  of  its  application  to  the  Governor  of 
each  Stat*  affected  concurrently  with  sub- 
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mission  to  the  Secretary.  If,  within  30  days 
thereafter,  the  Governor  submits  comments 
to  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  must  consider 
the  comments  before  taking  final  action  on 
the  application 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
loana  under  this  section  to  States  or  local 
public  bodies  and  agencies  thereof  to  finance 
the  acquisition  of  real  prof)erty  and  Interests 
In  real  property  for  use  as  rights-of-way,  sta- 
tion sites,  and  related  purposes,  on  urban 
public  transportation  systems.  Including  the 
net  cost  of  property  management  and  reloca- 
tion payments  made  pursuant  to  section  7. 
Each  loan  agreement  under  this  subsection 
shall  provide  for  actual  construction  of  urban 
public  transportation  facilities  on  acquired 
rights-of-way  within  a  period  not  exceeding 
ten  years  following  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  agreement  is  made.  Each  agreement  shall 
provide  that  in  the  event  acquired  real  prop- 
erty or  Interests  In  real  property  are  not  to 
be  used  for  right-of-way  purposes,  an  ap- 
praisal of  current  value  will  be  made  at  the 
time  of  that  determination,  which  shall  not 
be  later  than  ten  years  following  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  agreement  Is  made.  TVo- 
thlrds  of  the  Increase  In  value.  If  any,  over 
the  original  cost  of  the  real  property  will  be 
paid  to  the  Secretary  for  credit  to  miscella- 
neous receipts  of  the  Treasury  Repayment  of 
amounts  loaned  shall  be  credited  to  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury,  A  loan  made 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  repayable 
within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  loan 
agreement  or  on  the  date  a  grant  agreement 
for  actual  construction  of  facilities  on  the  ac- 
quired rights-of-way  Is  made,  whichever  date 
is  earlier.  An  applicant  for  assistance  under 
this  subsection  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  its 
application  to  the  comprehensive  planning 
agency  of  the  community  affected  concur- 
rently with  submission  to  the  Secretary.  If, 
within  thirty  days  thereafter,  the  compre- 
hensive planning  agency  of  the  community 
affected  submits  comments  to  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  must  consider  the  comments 
before  taking  final  action  on  the  application. 

"(c)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  project  for  which  a  grant  Is  made 
under  this  section,  except — 

(1)  loans  miy  be  made  for  projects  as  to 
which  grants  are  made  for  relocation  pay- 
ments; and 

(2)  project  grants  may  be  made  even 
though  the  real  property  Involved  In  the 
project  has  been  or  will  be  acquired  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  loan  under  subsection  (b). 
Interest  on  loans  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  at  a  rate  not  less  than  (I)  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treausury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  with  remaining 
periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the  aver- 
age maturities  of  such  loans  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  one  p)er  centum,  plus 
(11)  an  allowance  adequate  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  cover 
administrative  costs  and  probable  losses 
under  the  program.  No  loans  shall  be  made. 
Including  renewals  or  extensions  thereof,  and 
no  securities  or  obligations  shall  be  purchased 
which  have  maturity  dates  In  excess  of  forty 
years. 

"(d)  Any  State  or  local  public  t>ody  or 
agency  thereof  which  makes  or  approves  ap- 
plications for  a  grant  or  loan  under  this  Act 
to  finance  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
construction, or  Improvement  of  facilities  or 
equipment  which  will  substantially  affect  a 
community  or  Its  public  transportation  serv- 
ice shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  that  it  has 
held  public  hearings,  or  has  afforded  the 
opportunity  for  such  hearings,  has  consid- 
ered the  economic  and  social  effects  of  the 
project  for  which  application  for  financial 
assistance  Is  made  and  Its  Impact  on  the  en- 
vironment, and  has  found  that  the  project  Is 
consistent  with  any  plans  for  the  compre- 
hensive development  of  the  urban  area.  If 
hearings  have  been  held,  a  copy  of  the  tran- 


script of  the  hearings  shall  be  submitted  with 
the  certification." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  4(a)  of  the  Urban 
Masa  Transporutlon  Act  of  1964,  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C,  1603(a)),  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "section  3"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)   of  section  3";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; "Such  remainder  may  be  provided  In 
whole  or  in  part  from  other  than  public 
sources  and  any  public  or  private  transit 
system  funds  so  provided  shall  be  solely  from 
undistributed  cash  surpluses,  replacement  or 
depreciation  funds  or  reserves  available  In 
cash,  or  new  capital.  If  a  grant  Is  made  to  a 
private  transit  system  for  the  acquisition  of 
buses  or  other  rolling  stock,  the  grant  agree- 
ment shall  include  an  undertaking  by  the 
grantee  that  It  will  establish  an  escrow  ac- 
count which  shall  be  reserved  for  the  pur- 
chase of  bu.ses  or  other  rolling  stock  and  into 
which  shall  i>e  paid  annually  an  amount 
equal  to  the  annual  depreciation  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  buses  or  rolling  stock 
financed  with  the  Federal  grant  ' 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (49  U,S,C 
1603),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

•(c)  To  finance  the  programs  and  activ- 
ities, including  administrative  costs,  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  incur 
obligations  In  the  form  of  grant  agreements 
or  otherwise  In  amounts  aggregating  not  to 
exceed  $3,100,000,000.  This  amount  shall  be- 
come available  lor  obligation  upon  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection  and  shall  remain 
available  until  obligated.  There  are  author- 
ized to  t>e  appropriated  for  liquidation  of  the 
obligations  incurred  under  this  subsection 
not  to  exceed  $80,000,000  prior  to  July  1. 
1971,  which  amount  may  be  increased  to  not 
to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $310,000,000  prior 
to  July  1,  1972.  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate 
of  $710,000,000  prior  to  July  1.  1973.  not  to 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  $1,260,000,000  prior  to 
July  1.  1974,  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
$1,860,000,000  prior  to  July  1.  1975.  and  not  to 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  $3,100,000,000  there- 
after. Sums  so  appropriated  remain  available 
until  expended, 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Congress,  after  consultation  with 
State  and  local  public  agencies,  with  respect 
to  outstanding  grants  or  other  contractual 
agreements  executed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section.  To  assure  program  con- 
tinuity and  orderly  planning  and  project  de- 
velopment, the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  ( 1 )  authorization  requests  for  fiscal 
years  1976  and  1977  not  later  than  February 
1,  1972,  (2)  authorization  requests  for  fiscal 
years  1978  and  1979  not  later  than  February 
1,  1974,  (3)  authorization  requests  for  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981  not  later  than  February 
1,  1976.  and  (4)  an  authorization  request  for 
fiscal  year  1982  not  later  than  February  1, 
1978.  Concurrently  with  these  authorization 
requests,  the  Secretary  shall  also  submit  his 
recommendations  for  any  necessary  adjust- 
ments In  the  schedule  for  liquidation  of  ob- 
ligations." 

Sec  4.  Section  5  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (49  U.S,C. 
1604),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  next 
to  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  sentencee:  "Such  re- 
mainder may  be  provided  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  other  tJian  public  sources  and  any  pub- 
lic or  private  transit  system  funds  so  pro- 
vided shall  be  solely  from  undistributed  cash 
stirpluses,  repJacement  or  depreciation  funds 
or  reserves  available  in  cash,  or  new  capital. 
If  a  grant  is  made  to  a  private  transit  system 
for  the  acquisition  of  buses  or  other  rolling 
stock,  the  grant  agreement  shall  Include  an 
undertaking  by  the  grantee  that  It  will  es- 
tablish an  escrow  account  which  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  purchase  of  buses  or  other 
rolling  stock  and  into  which  shall  be  paid 


annually  an  amount  equal  to  the  annual  de- 
preciation on  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
buses  or  rolling  stock  financed  with  the  Fed- 
eral grant," 

Sec.  5.  Section  15  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (49  USC. 
1611 ) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"STATE  LIMITATION 

"Sec  15.  Grants  made  under  section  3 
(Other  than  for  rel(x;atlon  payi.  ents  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  7(b)  )  before  July  1. 
1970.  for  projects  in  any  one  State  shall 
not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  12' 2  per  cen- 
tum of  the  aggregate  amount  of  grant 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  4(b);  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may,  without  regard  to  such  llrrilta- 
tlon.  enter  Into  contracts  for  grants  under 
section  3  aggregating  not  to  exceed  $12,500- 
000  (subject  to  the  total  authorization  pro- 
vided in  section  4(b))  with  local  public 
bodies  and  agencies  in  States  where  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  maximum  grants 
permitted  In  the  respective  State  under  thl.^ 
section  has  been  obligated.  Grants  made  on 
or  after  July  I,  1970.  under  section  3  for 
projects  in  any  one  State  may  not  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  12'2  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be 
obligated  under  subsection  4(c).  except  that 
15  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
grant  funds  authorized  to  be  obligated  un- 
der subsection  4(c)  may  be  used  by  the 
Secretary,  without  regard  to  this  limitation, 
for  grants  in  States  where  more  than  twc- 
thlrds  of  the  maximum  amounts  permitted 
under  this  section  has  been  obligated.  In 
computing  State  limlUtlons  untier  this  sec- 
tion, grtints  for  relocation  payments  shall 
be  excluded  " 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  herein  shall  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  to  make  grants,  under  the 
authority  of  sections  6(a).  9.  and  11  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  (49  USC.  1605(a).  1607a,  1607c 
et  seq.),  and  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
2  of  1968.  for  projects  or  activities  primarily 
concerned  with  the  relationship  of  urban 
transportation  systems  to  the  comprehen- 
sively planned  development  of  urban  areas 
or  the  role  of  transjjortatlon  planning  in 
overall  urban  planning,  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  him  for  that  purpose 

Sec.  7.  (a  I  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
2  of  1968  Is  amended  by  changing  "Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration"  to 
"Public  Transportation  Administration", 
wherever  it  occurs,  and  by  changing  "Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administrator"  to 
"Public  Transportation  Administrator" 
wherever  It  occurs. 

(b)  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended.  Is  further  amendec 
by  changing  the  words  "mass  transportation" 
to  "public  transportation"  wherever  they  oc- 
cur. 

Sec  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pub- 
lic Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1969  ' 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  Secretary  Volpe  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  testified  on  S.  2821,  the  ad- 
ministration's mass  transit  legislation, 
of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor.  This  bill  pro- 
vided for  $3.1  billion  to  be  annually  ap- 
propriated on  a  scheduled  basis  over  a 
5 -year  period. 

There  wsts  also  pending  in  that  com- 
mittee at  the  same  time.  S.  1032.  which 
would  create  a  mass  transit  trust  fund  to 
be  funded  by  moneys  from  the  automo- 
bile excise  tax.  This  trust  fund  was  sup- 
posed to  parallel  the  trust  fund  which  has 
been  created  for  the  Federal  highway 
system ;  but  it  was  readily  apparent  that 
there  was  an  obvious  discrepancy  between 
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the  means  by  which  these  trusts  ob- 
tained their  funds.  The  highway  trust  Is 
financed  by  user  taxes  which  are  levied 
directly  upon  those  persons  using  the 
facility:  whereas  the  mass  transit  fund 
was  to  acquire  moneys  from  persons  not 
using  the  facility;  that  Is  to  say.  auto- 
mobile operators.  The  Justification  for 
this  type  tax  apparently  was  that  the 
automobile  driver  would  benefit  by  not 
having  as  many  vehicles  on  the  high- 
way if  mass  transit  systems  were  initi- 
ated. This  logic  may  be  Justified  in  con- 
gested metropolitan  areas,  but  we  would 
be  hard  pressed  to  explain  to  the  rural 
population  of  this  Nation  that  their  ex- 
cise tax  dollars  were  being  expended  on 
mass  transit  systems. 

Yet,  it  was  obvious  also  that  the  ad- 
ministration bill  was  not  the  answer  to 
the  problem.  Testimony  revealed,  very 
pointedly,  that  the  primary  obstacle  fac- 
ing mass  transit  was  the  nonavailability 
of  long-term  Federal  commitments  in 
this  area.  Local  authorities  could  not  pass 
referendums  without  binding  contracts 
between  themselves  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
emBient.whlch  would  guarantee  the  Gov- 
ernment's full  participation  for  the  whole 
project. 

S.  2821  required  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  go  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  each  year  with  its  request  for 
funds;  this  means  that  there  could  be 
no  long-term  guarantees  issued  to  a 
broad-based  segment  of  American  cities. 

It  appeared  that  the  line  had  been 
drawn  on  this  issue  and  we  were  at  an 
impasse:  neither  the  advocates  of  the 
trust  fimd  nor  the  administration  ap- 
peared willing  to  capitulate.  There  was 
one  thing,  however,  which  gave  us  hope 
of  reaching  a  compromise :  the  testimony 
of  Secretary  Vote)e  wherein  he  stated : 

We  would  be  willing  to  work  with  your 
staff  In  developing  language  that  would  pro- 
vide for  the  flve-year  contract  authority  and 
a  total  of  the  $3.1  billion  providing  that  a 
schedure  of  expenditures  were  written  Into 
the  bill  which  clearly  shows  that  the  money 
would  be  spent  in  an  orderly  and  prudent 
fashion. 

We  have  now  come  forth  with  a  com- 
promise proposal  which  I  feel  accom- 
plishes the  aim  of  our  national  transit 
goals.  Secretary  Volpe,  Senator  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  and  I  have  conferred  with 
representatives  of  industry,  labor,  transit 
authorities,  municipal  and  State  govern- 
ments: we  have  received  overwhelming 
support  for  this  compromise  proposal  for 
the  administration  bill.  The  reason  we 
have  acquired  this  support  is  that  we 
have  siccompllsihed  the  end  result  of  a 
trust  fund  without  earmarking  specific 
tax  revenues  lor  funding.  Under  this 
legislation  the  Secretary  can  obligate  by 
contractual  authority  up  to  $3.1  billion 
Immediately,  but  the  budgetary  impact 
will  be  held  to  a  minimum.  Even  though 
the  money  may  be  obligated,  it  will  be 
spent-  over  an  extended  period  of  time 
pursuant  to  a  schedule  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  These  amounts  to  be 
annually  expended  Increase  proportion- 
ally with  the  passage  of  time  because  ex- 
perience has  shown  that,  as  transit  sys- 
tems progress,  proportionally  more  funds 
are  needed. 

Also,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  report 
upon  Uie  progress  of  the  program  to  the 
Senate  every  2  years ;  and,  if  he  finds  that 


the  amounts  specified  are  in  any  manner 
inappropriate,  then  he  will  recwnmend 
such  changes  as  he  feels  necessary.  If  we 
are  to  alleviate  our  national  transit  crisis, 
we  must  have  legislation  of  this  type — 
legislation  which  does  not  place  a  direct 
burden  upon  those  who  will  not  directly 
t>enefit  from  the  systems,  yet  legislation 
which  guarantees  long-term,  broad- 
based  contractual  commitments  by  the 
Federal  (Government.  This  bill  will  ac- 
complish these  ends. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Williams 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  other  cosponsors 
of  the  Public  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1969.  This  measure  can  provide 
an  important  interim  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  responsive  mass  transportation 
program  for  the  cities  of  our  Nation.  I 
join  in  the  sponsorship  of  this  legisla- 
tive proposal,  not  because  I  believe  it  Is 
a  final  answer  to  the  difficult  problem  of 
providing  adequate  transportation  facil- 
ities for  our  cities,  but  because  I  recog- 
nize that  without  it  we  will  not  soon 
achieve  the  posiure  for  developing  such 
a  program. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  I  have  been  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  our  Na- 
tion's highway  system.  The  committee 
has  long  recognized  that  highways  alone 
cannot  supply  the  total  transportation 
needs  of  our  urban  transportation.  With 
70  percent  of  our  Nation's  population  liv- 
ing on  1  percent  of  its  landmass,  good 
transportation  is  a  priority  of  the  first 
magnitude.  We  need  the  service  of  all 
forms  of  transportation  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  proper  service  and  if  we  are  to 
avoid  stagnation,  frustration,  and  disrup- 
tion of  our  urban  growth  patterns. 

I  would  have  preferred,  as  I  know  Sen- 
ator Williams  would  have  preferred,  to 
make  provision  for  establishing  a  trust 
fund  to  finance  the  program  which  would 
be  carried  forward  by  the  bill  being  in- 
troduced today.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
possible  to  accomplish  that  goal  at  this 
time.  I  feel,  however,  that  we  should 
persevere  with  efforts  to  establish  a  mass 
transportation  trust  fund  and  I  know 
that  other  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
continue  to  work  with  us  toward  making 
such  an  ultimate  goal  a  reality. 


S.  3155— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  ORGANIC  ACT 
OF    GUAM 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  and  myself,  I  introduce,  by 
request,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  to  clarify  the  application  of  tax 
on  transfer  of  fimds  to  a  U.S.  corpora- 
tion from  a  Guam  subsidiary. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  clarify  the  intent  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  the 
Guam  territorial  income  tax. 

Present  subsection  (e)  of  section  31 
was  adopted  in  1958  to  set  up  the  me- 
chanics of  awiministering  and  enforcing 
the  income  tax  laws  in  Guam  by  author- 
izing the  substitution  of  nomenclature 
and  other  changes  in  language — that  is, 
"Guam"  for  "United  States"— to  the  in- 
come tax  laws  of  the  United  States  for 
appropriate  application  as  the  Guam  ter- 
ritorial Income  tax.  It  was  understood  at 


the  time  that  Congress  enacted  section 
31  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  that 
some  inequities  could  result  from  a  strict 
application  of  substitution  of  language 
and  for  this  reason  expressly  provided 
for  "omission"  of  language  substitution 
which  might  be  or  is  "manifestly  other- 
wise required"  to  effect  the  intent  of  the 
statute. 

By  the  legislation  herein  proposed,  a 
specific  clarification  is  being  made  so  as 
to  correct  an  inequity  which  inadvertent- 
ly has  resulted  from  this  substitution  of 
language  and  which  has  caused  confusion 
for  the  courts. 

A  situation  exists  under  section  881  of 
the  income  tax  laws  of  the  United  States, 
as  applied  by  Guam,  where  a  30-percent 
tax  is  imposed  on  the  transfer  of  divi- 
dends from  a  Guam  subsidiary  corpora- 
tion to  a  parent  U.S.  corporation.  This 
tax  is  imposed  in  addition  to  the  normal 
48-percent  income  tax  applied  by  Guam 
under  section  11  of  the  income  tax  laws 
of  the  United  States.  A  judicial  determi- 
nation was  made  in  1966  that  applying 
the  substitution  of  language  provided  for 
by  present  subsection  (e)  of  section  31  of 
the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  to  sections  881 
and  7701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C«de 
of  1954  did  not  create  liability  for  the 
30-percent  tax  on  transfers  from  a  Guam 
subsidiary  to  a  U.S.  parent  corporation. 
The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
cided, in  1966.  that  to  consider  a  Cali- 
fornia corporation  a  "foreign"  corpora- 
tion so  as  to  make  transfers  from  its 
Guam  subsidiary  taxable  under  section 
881  was  "a  manifest  and  substantial  in- 
equity" not  intended  by  the  Congress. 
The  court  went  on  to  say  that  if  Guam  is 
allowed  to  impose  the  30-percent  tax 
called  for  by  section  881  on  these  facts 
then:  "the  combined  Guam  and  Federal 
tax  burden  on  the  income  which  a  Cali- 
fornia corporation  ultimately  received 
from  the  business  of  its  Guam  subsidiary 
substantially  exceeds  the  applicable  cor- 
porate income  tax  rate  under  either  the 
laws  of  Guam  or  the  United  States.  We 
find  nothing  to  indicate  that  Congress 
intended  the  Guam  tax  laws  to  be  inter- 
preted so  as  to  reach  such  a  result."  At- 
kins-Kroll  (Guam)  Ltd.  v.  Government 
of  Guam.  367  P.  2d  127.  129  (1966). 

This  decision,  however,  was  specifically 
overruled  by  the  same  court  in  a  1968 
case  bEised  on  a  new  set  of  facts  not  in- 
volving a  corporate  parent-subsidiary 
relationship.  The  court  in  the  second  case 
said  that  if  its  original  interpretation  of 
subsection  (e)  of  section  31  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  Guam,  as  it  applies  to  sec- 
tions 881  and  7701  of  the  income  tax  laws 
of  the  United  States,  were  to  be  followed 
in  the  later  case,  the  effect  would  be  to 
limit  the  section  881  tax  available  to 
Guam  under  this  new  set  of  facts  and 
would  result  in  an  inequity  to  Guam, 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the 
facts  of  the  previous  case  involving  a  U.S. 
corporate  parent-Guam  subsidiary,  it 
would  be  inequitable  to  apply  the  tax 
there.  Because  of  these  conflicting  re- 
sults, the  court  pointed  out  In  its  second 
decision  that  the  only  recourse  is  to 
clarify  the  Intent  of  section  31  through 
legislation.  In  a  footnote  to  its  opinion, 
the  court  stated : 

Congress  has  provided  an  avenue  of  relief 
from  combined  tax  burdens  impoeed  upon 
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dividend  income  p&ld  to  foreign  parent  cor- 
porations through  the  medium  of  the  treaty- 
making  power.  8  Mertens,  Income  Tax  46.69 
(1964  rev.).  Congress  could  as  readily  pro- 
vide relief  appropriate  to  Ouam  without  dis- 
torting the  basic  taxing  structure.  We  cannot. 
Sayre  &  Company  v.  Riddell,  396  P.  3d  407, 
413  (1968). 

Since  Guam  is  a  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  not  a  "foreign"  coun- 
try, there  can  be  no  bilateral  income  tax 
convention  which  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem without  need  for  legislation. 

The  net  effect  of  the  court's  later  de- 
cision has  been  to  penalize  a  U.S.  cor- 
poration doing  business  in  Guam 
through  a  Guam  subsidiary  corpwration 
as  opposed  to  a  branch  office  only.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  Guam  subsidiary 
pays  to  Guam  a  48-percent  tax  on  earn- 
ings and,  as  a  result  of  the  court's  sec- 
ond decision,  also  pays  a  30-percent  tax 
on  the  earnings  transferred  to  its  parent 
corporation  in  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause of  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  credit  for  foreign  taxes  paid  provided 
by  sections  901-906  of  the  income  tax 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  result  is 
that  the  U.S.  company  ends  up  paying 
a  combination  tax  equivalent  to  approx- 
imately 64  percent  of  earned  income  in 
Guam  as  opposed  to  the  normal  48-per- 
cent corporate  tax  rate.  Under  the  sec- 
ond set  of  facts  where  a  branch  office 
only  is  operated  in  Guam,  the  income  de- 
rived from  sources  within  Guam  is  taxed 
at  the  regular  corporate  rate  of  48  per- 
cent and  this  is  the  only  tax  levied  on  the 
U.S.  corporation's  earnings  in  Guam 
which  are  transferred  from  its  branch  in 
Guam  to  the  home  office  in  the  United 
States.  The  U.S.  corporation,  in  turn, 
takes  the  full  48-percent  corporate  tax 
paid  to  Guam  as  a  credit  against  the 
tax  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed here  is  to  eliminate  this  double 
tax  in  Guam  based  simply  on  the  form 
of  doing  business.  Without  this  amend- 
ment, there  can  only  be  a  discouragement 
of  new  subsidiary  corpwratlons  being 
formed  in  Guam  for  development  of  its 
economy  and  thus  a  lessening  of  the 
overall  tax  revenue  to  the  detriment  of 
Guam. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3155)  to  amend  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  Guam  to  clarify  the  appli- 
cation of  tax  on  transfer  of  funds  to  a 
U.S.  corporation  from  a  Guam  subsidi- 
ary. Introduced  by  Mr.  Btjrdick  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Gravel),  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  286— RESO- 
LUTION REPORTED  TO  PAY  A 
GRATUITY  TO  ROSETTA  JONES 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  286)  :  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar : 

S.  Res.  286 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
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Roeetta  Jones,  widow  of  Levi  Jones,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  Senate  Offlce  BuUdlngs 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  six 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  be  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  287— RESO- 
LUTION REPORTED  TO  PAY  A 
GRATUITY  TO  BLANNIE  E.  McATEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  287);  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  287 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Blannle  E.  McAtee.  widow  of  James  McAtee. 
an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  Offlce  Build- 
ings at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  fungal 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  288— RESO- 
LUTION REPORTED  TO  PAY  A 
GRATUITY  TO  VALERIA  E.  RAINES 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
resolution  <S.  Res.  288);  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  288 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  f)ay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Valeria  E.  Raines,  widow  of  William  F. 
Raines.  Sr.,  an  employee  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  assigned  to  duty  In  the  Senate 
Offlce  Buildings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
sum  equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at 
the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclu- 
sive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  133,  REDESIG- 
NATING CAPE  KENNEDY  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  FLORIDA  AS  CAPE 
CANAVERAL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce an  open  public  hearing  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  133,  redesignating  Cape 
Kennedy  in  the  State  of  Florida  a^  Cape 
Canaveral. 

The  hearing  will  be  conducted  starting 
at  10  a.m.,  Monday,  November  24,  in 
room  3110  of  the  New  Senate  Offlce 
Building. 

While  the  resolution  would  redesig- 
nate the  area  as  Cape  Canaveral,  it  pro- 
vides that  the  facilities  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  of  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
continue  to  be  known  as  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center. 


TRIBUTE    TO    OUR    ASTRONAUTS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  natural 
and  fitting  that  all  Americans  should 


share  in  a  sense  of  national  pride  and 
elation  over  the  successful  landing  of 
astronauts  Charles  Conrad  and  Alan 
Bean  on  the  moon  this  morning. 

There  is  nothing  parochial  or  chau- 
vinistic about  this  feeling  of  pride.  Like 
astronauts  Neal  Armstrong  and  Buzz 
Aldrin,  Conrad  and  Bean  "Come  in  peace 
for  all  mankind."  And  mankind  will  ap- 
plaud their  triumph  as  it  applauded  the 
triumph  of  the  first  moon  landing. 

But  it  is  pro[>er  that  we,  as  Americans, 
should  take  a  special  pride  in  the  flight 
of  Apollo  12  because  the  ingenuity,  the 
pioneering  spirit,  and  the  courage  that 
went  into  the  making  of  this  triumph, 
are  qualities  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
American  tradition. 

There  is,  perhaps,  an  emotional  tend- 
ency to  downgrade  Apollo  12  because  it 
is  the  second  moon  landing  and  not  the 
first.  But  in  terms  of  new  scientific 
knowledge  £ind  precision  sp>ace  naviga- 
tion, there  is  wwnmon  agreement  that 
Apollo  12  will  be  even  more  important 
than  Apollo  11.  As  one  correspondent 
writing  from  Houston  this  morning  put 
it: 

If  Apollo  11  was  the  landing  of  Columbus, 
Apollo  12  Is  De  Soto  Journeying  Inland. 

Our  technological  triumph  in  this  case 
is  all  the  greater  when  one  recalls  the 
grim  predictions  that  were  made  in  Oc- 
tober 1957,  when  the  Soviet  Union  or- 
bited its  first  satellite. 

At  that  time  and  for  a  number  of  years 
thereafter,  we  were  told  that  the  United 
States  was  hopelessly  behind  in  the  space 
race,  that  the  Russians  were  at  least  4 
or  5  years  ahead  of  us  technologically. 

But  in  12  years'  time  we  have  not  only 
wiped  out  the  4-  or  5-year  lead  which 
Russia  is  once  supposed  to  have  held :  We 
have  forged  several  years  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  most  aspects  of  our  space 
program. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  stri- 
dent and  boastful  propaganda  campaign 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  have 
mounted  if  its  cosmonauts  had  landed 
on  the  moon  in  two  successive  flights  be- 
fore America  achieved  its  first  lunar 
landing. 

In  repeated  broadcasts,  in  every  lan- 
guage, the  nations  would  have  been  told 
that  this  was  clear  proof  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Communist  system  over  the 
Capitalist  system,  and  that  it  was  still 
another  augury  of  the  coming  triumph 
of  communism  throughout  the  world. 

And  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
mood  of  depression  that  would  have 
spread  across  America  if  the  first  two 
moon  landings  had,  in  fact,  been  Soviet 
triumphs  instead  of  American  triumphs. 

The  success  of  our  moon  program  has 
denied  Moscow  an  important  psychologi- 
cal triumph  that  it  would  have  exploited 
to  support  its  campaign  of  expansion  and 
subversion. 

It  has  enhanced  the  respect  of  the 
world  for  America  and  the  respect  of 
the  American  people  for  themselves. 

It  has  given  our  people  a  feeling  of 
unity  that  somehow  cuts  across  all  the 
other  divisions  that  today  plague  our 
country. 

It  has  demonstrated  once  again  that 
free  men  working  in  a  free  environment 
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are  more  than  a  match  for  technological 
slaves  working  In  a  closed  totalitarian 

But  if  we  take  pride  in  the  success  of 
our  moon  program,  it  Is  a  pride  that  is 
restrained  and  devoid  of  any  threat  to 
other  nations. 

I  Join  Senators  in  congratulating  aU 
those  concerned  with  the  flight  of  Apollo 
12  and,  above  all.  Astronauts  Conrad. 
Bean,  and  Gordon. 

We  all  pray  lor  their  safe  return  to 
earth.  

THE  39TH  WORLD  TRAVEL  CON- 
GRESS—ADDRESS BY  ROBERT  T. 
MURPHY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 
Inc— ASTA — the  world's  leading  travel 
agent  association,  held  its  39th  Worid 
Travel  Congress  in  Tokyo.  Japan.  The 
congress,  which  attracted  more  than 
2.800  delegates  from  more  than  90  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world,  had  a  full 
and.  interesting  agenda  considering  many 
Issues  otxpncem  to  the  world's  travel 
and  tourism  Industry. 

One  of  the  important  programs  was  a 
panel  discussion  on  the  role  of  govern- 
ment In  travel's  future.  A  participant  in 
that  discussion  was  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert T.  Murphy,  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  former  counsel  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Because  of  the  important  Issues 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Murphy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Mr.  Murphy 
I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  have  this 
opportunity,  in  connection  with  my  other 
business  here  In  Tokyo,  to  participate  in  the 
39th  World  Travel  Congress  of  ASTA.  It  Is 
quite  fltUng  that  you  are  conducUng  your 
convention  In  this  city  and  at  this  time. 
This  Is  the  most  significant  commercial  gate- 
way m  all  of  Asia— Asia  which  is  the  greatest 
*     travel  market  of  ttie  future. 

This  U  my  first  Tlslt  to  Japan.  As  my  plane 
was  coming  In  over  Tokyo  a  few  days  ago 
and  I  had  my  first  glimpse  of  this  great  city. 
I  could  not  help  hut  think  that  here  I  was. 
arriving  at  one  of  the  great  travel  centers 
which  was  the  suHJect  of  all  those  reams  of 
briefs,  weeks  of  hearings  and  volumes  of 
evidence  which  marked  our  processing  of  the 
monumental  Tranapacific  Route  Case.  The 
geographic  sweep  Of  that  case  was  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  our  Board,  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  conwnunltles  in  the 
United  States,  across  the  continent  and  the 
Pacific  into  Southeast  Asia  and  from  the 
Arctic  areas  of  Ala»ka  south  to  the  Antipodes. 
Its  thrust,  of  course,  was  to  provide  not  only 
for  the  present  but  for  the  future  needs  of 
the  public  for  travel  and  trade  over  this 
whole  va£t  area.  It  contemplated  not  only 
Increased  travel  hf  United  States  citizens  to 
this  beautiful  country  and  other  lands  In  the 
Pacific  area  but  also  the  potential  Increase 
In  visitations  by  residents  thereof  to  the 
United  suites. 

Obviously,  our  traffic  projections  In  that 
case  were  keyed  to  the  future  Like  all 
economic  forecasts,  they  were  subject  to 
acceptance  or  quallficaUon  depending  on 
one's  point  of  view  But  I  believe  they  were 
reasonablv  realistic.  If  we  could  postulate — 
as  I  like  to  do — an  era  of  peace  and  good  will 
which  some  day  will  prevail  in  all  of  Asia. 


then  those  traffic  forecaata  are  indeed  most 
conservative.  Promotion  of  tourism  can  do 
much  to  brtng  such  a  happy  day  to  a  realiza- 
tion The  interchange  of  peoplea,  the  com- 
munication afforded  by  tourism,  constitutes 
a  force  for  better  international  understand- 
ing and  hence  serves  as  an  invaluable  tool 
for  the  advancement  and  enhancement  of 
world  peace. 

I  note  the  att«ndance  here  today  of  repre- 
aentatlvee  of  the  tourist  Industry  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Naturally  you  have  In 
mind  your  own  economle  self-interest  and 
the  Interests  of  the  countries  you  represent. 
More  than  that,  however,  you  are  forging  a 
common  bond  of  unity  In  your  mutual  desire 
to  promote  and  develop  the  free  Interchange 
of  people  with  people.  In  this  sense,  therefore, 
you  are  truly  engaged  In  building  a  better 
world  community. 

Our  topic  today  Is  a  rather  broad  one — 
•Governments — and  Travel's  Future".  The 
most  Important  function  of  government  In 
relation  to  the  travel  industry  and  Its  fu- 
ture Is  to  bring  to  bear  an  attitude  and  out- 
look of  a  liberal  character  Freedom  to  travel 
consOtutes  the  very  essence  of  your  business 
as  well  as  that  of  air  transportation.  This 
freedom  has  been  generally  characteristic  of 
the  American  way  of  life  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Republic.  Our  concerns  of 
more  than  a  year  ago  on  the  subject 
of  balance  of  payments  as  related  to 
travel  expenditures  of  U.S.  citizens  abroad, 
in  my  Judgment,  have  been  laid  to  rest.  That 
concern,  however,  did  serve  a  useful  purpose. 
It  led  to  serious  studies  by  the  Industry- 
Government  Special  Task  Force  on  Travel 
ably  headed  by  former  Ambassador  Robert 
M.  McKlnney.  which  focused  our  attention 
upon  the  urgent  need  for  a  coordinated  ef- 
fort to  facilitate  visits  to  the  United  States 
by  tourists  from  foreign  countries.  I  was 
pleased  to  parUclpate  in  many  of  the  meet- 
ings and  discussions  of  that  committee  in 
Washington  and  I  was  Impressed  with  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  assistance  that 
was  volunteered  and  given  by  the  air  trans- 
portation and  travel  industries.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  note  that  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Travel  Service.  C.  Langhorne 
Washburn,  is  participating  in  this  panel  dis- 
cussion and  I  know  he  will  touch  upon  this 
phase  of  the  government's  funcOonlng  in 
detail. 

The  role  of  the  Board  has  been  that  of 
fostering  and  encouraging  the  development 
of  international  air  travel  as  well  as  regu- 
lating It  in  accordance  with  an  International 
air  policy  which  has  permitted  a  flourish- 
ing growth  of  travel  to  and  from  the  United 
States  by  foreign  fiag  carriers  as  well  as  U.S. 
flag  carriers.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  our 
function  as  an  arm  of  Government  and  yoiu' 
function  as  travel  agents  have  a  common 
purpose,  namely,  the  promotion  of  air  trans- 
portaUon.  In  the  past  and  as  of  today  It  is 
United  States  citizen  travel  that  constitutes 
much  of  the  grist  upon  which  the  wheels  of 
international  air  transp>ortation  grind.  The 
economic  achievements  of  our  U.S.  flag  car- 
riers and  their  principal  foreign  competitors 
constitute  convincing  evidence  that  our 
international  air  policy  has  been  equitable 
and  fair  to  all  alike. 

I  believe  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  CAB  with  respect  to 
the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged, 
namely  the  sale  of  air  transportation.  Is 
chiefly  an  indirect  one  It  derives  principally 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  which  allows  the  air  carriers  to  enter 
into  various  agreements  affecting  your  opera- 
tions subject  to  approval  by  the  Board.  Un- 
der these  agreements  the  carriers,  acting 
through  their  international  and  domestic 
travel  conferences,  are  able  to  pass  upon  the 
fate  and  fortune  of  travel  agents.  In  ap- 
proving such  agreements  we  are  directed  to 
take  into  account  antitrust  policy  consid- 
erations. 


There  are  an  vinusual  number  of  matters 
pending  before  the  Board  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  travel  agents. 

First  of  all.  there  Is  the  matter  of  agents" 
commissions.  On  the  fifteenth  of  August  we 
approved,  subject  to  possible  later  modifica- 
tion, a  revised  schedule  of  commissions  pro- 
posed by  the  carriers'  Air  Traffic  Conference 
Under  this  schedule,  commissions  for  sale 
of  point-to-point  tickets  over  e70  were  raised 
to  6  percent  and  over  $140  were  raised  to  7 
percent.  Commissions  on  Discover  America 
and  Family  Pare*  were  raised  from  7  percent 
to  8  percent  and  such  fares  were  made  com- 
mlaalonable  when  purchased  on  the  Uni- 
versal Air  Travel  Plan,  Other  commissions 
were  raised  from  10  percent  to  11  percent. 
While  these  Increases  do  not  meet  all  the  de- 
mands of  travel  agenU,  I  believe  you  will 
tigree  that  they  will  provide  some  improve- 
ment in  the  economic  position  of  your  indus- 
try. 

Along  with  these  commission  increases, 
however,  the  Air  Traffic  Conference  has  pro- 
posed five  other  major  revisions  of  the 
Agency  rules.  These  resolutions  Involved  five 
far-reaching  changes  as  follows: 

One,  they  provide  that  no  new  applicants 
may  be  placed  on  the  agents  list  for  an  area 
where  26  percent  of  the  agencies  in  that  area 
Bold  less  than  $150,000  in  travel  in  the  previ- 
ous calendar  year.  Second,  they  would  re- 
move from  the  list  of  agents  those  who  failed 
to  achieve  $150,000  of  airline  business  In  a 
calendar  year.  Third,  they  would  require  that 
agency  locations  be  unmistakably  separated 
from  any  other  type  of  business  on  the  same 
premises.  Fourth,  they  would  permit  agents 
to  assess  service  charges  against  their  cus- 
tomer* and  finally,  they  would  allow  agents 
to  elect  to  sell  only  certain  types  of  air  trans- 
portation. 

I  realize  that  a  good  deal  of  time  and  effort 
have  gone  into  these  resolutions  by  the  car- 
riers and  your  repreeentatlves.  But  you  will 
recognize  that  certain  of  these  proposals, 
particularly  those  restricting  entry  of  new 
companies  into  the  travel  business  will  have 
far-reaching  effects  and  raise  a  number  of 
difficult  questions.  Our  Board  has  therefore 
deferred  action  on  approval  of  these  five  res- 
olutions and  has  requested  public  comment 
on  the  Issues  which  they  present. 

Pending  also  before  our  agency  is  the 
equally  difficult  question  of  the  ATAR  Sys- 
tem, the  Automated  Travel  Agents  Reserva- 
tion System.  On  the  one  hand  this  wonderful 
computer  system  with  Its  almost  superhuman 
capacity  to  receive,  store  and  deliver  infor- 
mation and  confirm  reservations  will  serve  as 
a  great  boon  to  all  of  you  in  your  day  to  day 
task  of  making  and  confirming  air  reserva- 
tions. We  are  told  by  your  representatives 
that  ATARS  will  enable  the  travel  agent  to 
cut  his  selUng  cc*ts  by  an  average  of  72 
cents  on  every  domestic  ticket  sold  using  the 
system  The  ATAR  System,  however,  presents 
the  Board  with  a  novel  and  difficult  legal 
question  The  agreement  between  the  air- 
lines and  the  agents  as  It  now  stands,  pro- 
vides that  the  airlines  will  not  provide  in- 
formation or  use  any  competing  system,  thus 
excluding  any  competitors  from  the  field. 

The  first  question  which  must  be  asked, 
and  which  the  technicians  must  answer  is. 
must  the  system  be  exclusive  In  order  to 
operate  feasibly.  The  second  question  is  can 
we  permit  an  arrangement  under  which  all 
the  parties  agree  among  themselves  not  to 
use  the  facilities  of  any  competing  system.  I 
raise  the  question  and  its  answer  will  have 
to  await  further  study  and  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  It  Is  well  for  us  in 
government  to  realize  that  while  there  are 
many  many  things  we  can  do  in  a  poslUve 
sense  to  benefit  travel,  perhaps  the  most  use- 
ful contribution  government  can  make  is  in 
the  things  they  do  not  do.  Let  us  in  govern- 
ment, therefore,  bend  every  effort  to  reduce 
the  restraints  which  impede  or  discourage 
the  movement  of  people  so  that  these  great 
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engines  of  air  transportation  that  we  have 
created  can  do  the  work  for  which  they  were 
designed. 

A  LOOK  AT  THE  MORATORIUM 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Poet  of  November  18  in- 
cluded two  editorials  which  are  percep- 
tive and  to  the  point.  The  first  editorial 
takes  a  hard  look  at  the  recent  events 
across  the  Nation  in  reference  to  the 
moratorium  and  New  Mobe  activities 
and  the  administration's  respoase,  both 
before  and  after  the  march  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  November  15.  When  we  are 
facing  an  imdeclared,  debilitating  war 
in  Asia  and  increasing  polarization  and 
alienation  here  at  home,  particularly 
among  our  youth,  we  should  be  doing 
everything  possible  to  decrease  these 
tensions  rather  than  contribute  to  fur- 
thering divisiveness. 

The  second  editorial,  written  by 
Prank  Mankiewicz  and  Tom  Braden, 
views  this  problem  from  another  per- 
spective and  makes  some  discerning 
conclusions  which  are  particularly  rele- 
vant to  our  political  party  system  and 
its  future. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  18,  1969] 
No 
The  effort  by  this  administration  to  charac- 
terize the  weekend  demonstration  as  (a) 
small,  (b)  violent,  and  (c)  treacherous  will 
not  siacceed  because  it  is  demonsUably  un- 
true. If  citizens  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
witness  the  weekend  on  television,  they  would 
know  It  to  be  untrue;  as  It  is.  they  will  have 
to  ask  those  who  were  there — either  kids  or 
cops,  no  matter.  For  sheer  balderdash  It  would 
be  difficult  to  exceed  Herbert  G.  Klein's  esti- 
mate: 'Had  it  not  been  for  the  highly  effec- 
tive work  of  the  Washington  police,  of  the 
National  Guard  ...  for  the  reserve  forces 
of  the  Defense  Department  and  the  complete 
cooperation  of  all  elements  of  the  govern- 
ment .  .  .  and  the  work  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment ...  the  damage  to  Washington 
(Saturday  night  and  the  night  before)  would 
have  been  far  greater  than  .  .  .  the  .  . 
riots  after  the  death  of  MarUn  Luther  King." 
That  statement  is  inaccurate  on  every 
count  save  the  first — the  enormously  effec- 
tive and  professional  performance  of  the 
Washington  police  department.  Not  neces- 
sarily in  order  of  importance,  thanks  should 
be  tendered  to  (a)  the  marchers,  (b)  the 
volunteer  marshals,  (c)  the  police  and  Chief 
Wilson,  (d)  the  Mobe  leaders,  (e)  Mayor 
Washington,  and  (f)  the  scores  of  organiza- 
tions, churches  and  others,  and  Individuals 
who  went  out  of  their  way  to  exhibit  what 
the  mayor  called  "nelghborllness."" 

What  this  administration,  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  particular,  does  not  seem 
capable  of  grasping  Is  the  simple  truth  that 
If  the  demonstrators  had  wanted  serious  vio- 
lence they  had  the  numbers  to  create  It.  Does 
anyone  seriously  believe  that  Washington's 
undermanned  police  force  could  contain  5,000 
or  50,000  or  150,000  demonstrators  bent  on 
violence?  The  answer  is  No,  and  the  demon- 
strators dldn"t  want  trouble.  The  fringe 
groups — Weatherman,  crazies — did  want 
trouble,  and  got  it.  To  the  Attorney  General, 
this  is  evidence  that  the  Mobe  lost  control 
and  broke  Its  nonviolent  pledges.  Is  it  rea- 
sonable to  hold  the  Mobe  leaders  (and,  by 
implication,  all  those  thousands  who  march- 
ed) responsible  for  the  actions  of  50  or  200 
or  500  people?  No,  it  Is  not.  The  Mobe  does 


not  control  Weatherman — and  that  is  not  an 
apology,  it  Is  a  fact.  There  is  evidence  now 
that  Weatherman  demanded  $20,000  from 
the  Mobe  as  the  price  for  peace;  the  Mobe 
refused,  and  the  wild  ones  marched  on  the 
Saigon  embassy.  What  there  Is  now  Is  a  split 
between  the  antiwar  moderates  and  the  ex- 
tremists; it  Is  a  serious  split,  but  if  John 
Mitchell  tries  hard  enough  he  can  probably 
heal  it.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  the 
country  who  can. 

"I  do  not  beUeve  that— over-all — the 
gathering  here  can  be  characterized  as  peace- 
ful," was  the  way  the  Attorney  Oener,.!  put 
it.  He  places  in  evidence  the  fact  that  at  the 
"major  confrontation"  at  Dupont  Circle  "20 
persons  were  arrested."  If  the  arrest  of  20 
people  then,  less-  than  300  people  overall  out 
of  a  crowd  of  a  quarter  million,  constitutes 
a  "major  confrontation"  engineered  by  the 
leaders  of  that  crowd — then,  what  we  may 
have  here  is  a  failure  of  communication. 

These  men — Mitchell,  Klein  and  others 
who  have  had  a  hand  In  making  policy  in 
this  matter — are  not  dumb  or  weak  but  small, 
men  who  somehow  naturally  see  themselves 
as  beleaguered  adversaries.  It  seems  clear 
from  their  statements,  and  from  the  accounts 
of  participants  at  the  command  post  In  the 
Municipal  Center  over  the  weekend,  that  the 
Nixon  administration  was  less  interested  in 
trying  to  keep  the  march  peaceful  than  in 
trying  to  make  it  seem  less  large  and  more 
violent  than  it  really  was,  and  in  trjring  to 
scare  the  daylights  out  of  that  putative 
Silent  Majority  at  the  same  time. 

So  yesterday,  as  is  the  fashion  with  this 
administration,  we  had  the  qualifying  state- 
ment from  the  White  House  press  secretary, 
Ron  Zlegler.  Yes.  it  was  a  pretty  large  crowd; 
yes.  it  was.  when  you  think  about  it,  fairly 
jpeaceful.  More  moderate,  more  generous, 
more  truthful  than  the  other  statements — 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  what 
Zlegler  says  is  what  the  President  thinks.  On 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  President  by  his 
own  account  was  preoccupied  with  the  foot- 
ball games.  It  was  a  fine  afternoon  for  watch- 
ing football,  he  is  quoted  as  saying  on  Sat- 
urday, and  for  sheer  piquancy,  we  have  not 
heard  the  Ukes  of  that  since  Marie  Antoinette. 

NixoN.  Like  FDR,  Faces  Problem  of  Keeping 
Revolt  Within  System 

( By  Frank  Mankiewicz  and  Tom  Braden  i 

On  the  whole  It  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Nixon  has  won  this  round. 

The  orchestration  was  brilliantly  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  in  a  fashion  which 
made  Lyndon  Johnson's  performances  look 
primitive. 

It  began  with  Clark  Mollenhoff.  the 
former  newspaperman  turned  White  House 
counsel,  calling  his  former  associates  "fraud- 
ulent."' It  went  on  to  Vice  President  Agnew, 
and  the  spectacle  of  a  Republican  dinner  In 
Iowa  being  treated  as  though  It  were  a  moon 
shot. 

The  result  is  that  many  who  have  Been 
embarrassed  since  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy was  censured  feel  like  patriots  again 
and  are  swamping  television  stations  with 
obscene  phone  calls.  Doubtless  the  polls  will 
reveal  a  great  upsurge  in  presidential  popu- 
larity and  an  almost  corresponding  drop  in 
the  number  of  the  George  Wallace  faithful. 

The  real  problem,  however,  Is  not  Mr. 
Nlxon"s  popularity,  but  whether  the  Presi- 
dent can  handle  the  revolt  which  is  on  the 
horizon.  To  make  an  analogy  vfitb  recent 
history,  we  appear  to  be  In  a  period  rather 
like  that  between  1932  and  1936.  Old  struc- 
tures were  then  as  now  under  attack.  The 
question  then  was  whether  the  President 
(Franklin  D.  Roosevelt)  could  move  fast 
enough  to  keep  the  revolt  within  the  system. 
The  world  knows  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  his  men  are  behaving,  on 
the  other  hand,  rather  as  Herbert  Hoover  and 
his  men  did.  "Prosperity  Is  Just  around  the 
corner"  has  a  familiar  ring  as  compared  with 
reassurances  about  Vietnam.  And  the  mobi- 


lization of  the  Liberty  League  is  surely  com- 
parable in  weight  if  not  in  technique  with 
the  White  House  Instigation  of  Bob  Hop>e'B 
counter-demonstration  on  Veteran's  Day 
which  drew  a  crowd  generously  estimated  at 
8,000  and  to  which  television  gave  its  time 
in  equal  proportion  to  that  afforded  the  larg- 
est political  rally  In  history. 

The  President  is — as  has  been  pointed 
out — a  brilliant  politician.  Right  now,  he  is 
playing  the  averages.  The  averages  tell  him 
that  the  American  voter  is  45  years  old,  earns 
$8,600  per  year,  and  Is.  if  male,  a  veteran. 
Common  sense  tells  him  that  this  voter  Is 
on  his  side  and  against  the  college  youth  who 
poured  into  Washington  to  protest. 

But  to  look  carefully  at  those  who  marched 
is  to  predict  a  future  radicalization  of  Amer- 
ican politics  as  clearly  as  hindsight  affords 
the  knowledge  that  the  years  from  1932  to 
1936  predicted  the  radicalization  of  the 
American  economy.  The  marchers  were  al- 
most entirely  white.  They  were  almost  en- 
tirely upper-middle  class.  They  were  serious; 
they  were  well-educated. 

In  fifteen  to  twenty  years  they  will  be 
congressmen,  senators.  Judges  and  mayors, 
and  long  before  that,  they  will  be  voters. 

Their  business  as  voters — Mr.  Nixon,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Agnew  and  others  having  given 
them  the  backs  of  their  hands — will  be  to 
revolutionize  the  political  system.  Just  as  a 
previous  generation — scorned  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  W.  R.  Hearst  and  the  Liberty  League, 
revolutionized  an  economic  system. 

The  depth  of  their  feeling  and  the  mas- 
siveness  of  their  demonstration  raises  a  great 
many  questions — including  the  political 
question  of  how  long  Mr.  Nixon  can  keep  the 
generation  gap  on  his  side.  If  the  young  can 
mobilize  politically  as  ably  as  they  mobilized 
for  a  march,  it  is  conceivable  that  they  can 
t-urn  things  around  quite  rapidly — creating, 
say,  the  same  kind  of  vague  Impulse  lor 
change  which  brought  Roosevelt  into  power 
in  1932. 

If  they  cannot  do  this  in  time  for  1972, 
their  political  strength  seems  certain  to  grow 
as  their  age  grows. 

Mr.  Nixon— on  the  winning  side  as  of 
now — may  thus  escape  direct  vengeance.  But 
the  Eidministration"s  carefully  rehearsed  ef- 
forts to  minimize  the  march  will  imprint  the 
minds  of  the  young  as  Mr.  Hoover's  refusal 
to  see  the  collapse  around  him  imprinted 
the  best  young  minds  of  an  earlier  day.  The 
Newtonian  theory — that  every  Eu:tlon  has  an 
equal  and  opposition  reaction — is  true — and 
not  of  physics  alone. 


HOW  TO  STOP  SMOKING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Tri- 
angle Stations,  through  their  Philadel- 
phia station,  WFTL-TV,  have  prepared 
an  outstanding  series  of  public  service 
programs  which  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

These  programs  are  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  20  broadcasts,  each  3^2  minutes 
in  length,  and  are  aimed  at  helping 
cigarette  smokers  who  want  to  quit, 
actually  to  give  up  the  habit. 

Narrated  by  E.  G.  Marshall,  these  pro- 
grams will  be  picked  up  by  47  worldwide 
stations  of  the  Armed  Forces  Television 
Service  in  early  1970.  In  addition,  several 
commercial  stations,  including  KSL-T\^ 
in  my  home  city.  Salt  Lake  City,  'aiII  be 
presenting  the  series. 

I  compliment  Triangle  Stations  for 
this  effort,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  news  release  explaining  the  entire 
series  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
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E.  a.   MAMH4I.I.  Hoars   WFIL-TV   Smokino 

SXKIZS 

Phiiju>elfru.  October  30,  1909— E.  O. 
Maraball,  notfld  TV  actor,  Is  currently  head- 
lag  a  moat  serious  program  serlee,  and  he 
Is  not  acting.  He  la  host  of  the  WFIL-TV 
Instructional  s^Mm  on  cigarette  smoking, 
•Why  Not  Quit?" 

The  series,  80  flve-mlnute  color  tapes,  is 
designed  to  help  people  who  want  to  quit. 
It  was  produced  and  premiered  by  WFIL-TV 
In  September,  and  shown  twice  nightly  on 
the  station's  6  and  11  p.m.  newscasts  over  a 
four  week  period. 

Offered  by  Triangle  Station*  fof  national 
distribution  m  September,  "Why  Not  Quit?" 
has  already  been  accepted  for  programing 
by  the  Armed  Forcee  TelevUlon  Servloe  for 
an  early  1970  start  on  Its  47  world-wide  sU- 
Uons.  In  addition,  KLA8-TV.  Laa  Vegas- 
KSL-TV,  Salt  Lake  City;  KIRO-TV.  Se*t)Ue; 
and  the  Triangle  television  outlets  (WFIL- 
TV,  Philadelphia;  WNBP-TV,  Blnghamton; 
WFBG-TV,  Altoona-Johnstown;  WNHC-TV, 
Hartford/Neiw  Haven;  WLTH-TV,  Lancaster- 
Lebanon;  and  KPRE-TV,  Preeno)  have 
scheduled  the  series. 

•Why  Not  Quit?'  was  produced  with  the 
cooperation  of  tihe  extensive  medical  facili- 
ties of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Luther  L.  Terry,  former  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Unltwi  Statee  and  now  Vice  President  tor 
Medlca^  "Affairs  at  the  university,  appears 
with  host  Marafaall  in  two  of  the  programs, 
the  opening  and  the  closing 

Dr.  Daniel  Horn,  Director  of  the  National 
Clearing  House  on  Smoking  and  Health,  a 
division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  served  as  consultant. 
Based  on  Dr.  Horn's  research  findings  that 
the  Individual  smoker  must  learn  his  own 
parUcular  problem  characteristics  before  he 
will  attempt  to  break  the  habit,  the  programs 
are  designed  to  enable  the  smoker  to  And 
deflnlte  reasons  for  qultUng  based  on  added 
Insight  and  understanding  of  his  own  atti- 
tudes toward  smoking. 

The  giilde  for  dlacusslons  throughout  the 
series  is  the  "Smoker's  Self-Testing  Kit,  "  a 
Public  Health  Service  handbook.  The  kit 
centers  on  four  basic  reasons  for  quitting: 
health;  setUng  a  good  example  for  others; 
self-control;  and  eethetics.  the  unpleasant 
aspects  of  smoking. 

The  self-tesUng  kit  is  being  made  avaUable 
free  by  the  Triangle  StaUons  to  those  who 
register  request*  with   the  staUons. 

Net  proceeds  from  sales  of  the  series  will 
be  contributed  by  Triangle  to  the  Umveraty 
of   Pennsylvania   for   medical   reeearoh. 

"This  kind  of  series,  informative  and  edu- 
caUonal.  is  what  television  is  best  equipped 
to  do,"  notes  George  A.  Koehler,  chl«f  execu- 
tive of  the  staUon  group.  •Triangle  doee  not 
feel  that  as  a  broadcaster  it  can  dictate 
whether  the  public  should  smoke  or  not,  but 
we  think  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  offer 
Instructional  methods  In  the  breaking  of  the 
cigarette  habit  for  those  who  want  to  stop 
and  need  help  to  do  so.' 

E  G.  Marshall  Just  completed  narration 
for  another  Triangle  Television  production. 
"Whatever  Happened  to  Law?  ",  a  study  of  the 
•law  and  order'  question.  The  one-hour  fllm 
was  presented  prior  to  Its  naUonal  release 
and  for  the  first  time,  on  October  15th,  in  a 
Lincoln  Center  (New  York)  invitation 
gathering  of  newsmen  and  honored  guests. 
The  presentation  also  featured  a  panel  dis- 
cussion on  law  and  order,  with  E.  G  Marshall 
hoaUng  a  group  of  noted  experts  In  the  field, 
and  featuring  a  question  and  answer  seg- 
ment with  the  audience. 
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REVERSION  OF  OKINAWA  TO 
JAPAN 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
we  have  heard  an  increasingly  loud  cry 
for  the  early  return  of  the  administra- 


tion of  Okinawa  to  Japan.  The  question 
of  the  reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Japan  was 
a  major  issue  in  the  recent  Japcuiese  na- 
tional election  as  well  as  in  recent  diplo- 
matic discussions  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  our  Nation  became 
a  party  to  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  of 
1951— a  treaty  which  describes  Japan's 
relationship  to  the  Ryuksnis  as  one  of 
residual  sovereignty.  It  was  agreed  that 
Okinawa  was  Japanese  territory  and, 
therefore,  would  be  returned  to  the  Japa- 
nese at  some  imdetermined  date  in  the 
futiu-e.  We  have  administered  the  af- 
fairs of  the  people  of  the  Ryuk3rus  for 
nearly  30  years.  To  prolong  the  future 
return  date  much  longer  would  be  un- 
reasonable and  unwise. 

While  our  military  presence  in  Oki- 
nawa has  provided  a  decided  defense  um- 
brella, for  Japan,  it  has  at  the  same  time 
been  a  matter  of  serious  concern  for  her. 
In  fact,  the  distress  voiced  by  the  Japa- 
nese over  the  return  of  Okinawa  to  their 
country  is  most  imderstandable.  It  is  un- 
derstandable because  the  stationing  of 
foreign  troops,  no  matter  how  friendly 
they  may  be,  creates  an  imeasiness,  par- 
ticularly when  such  troops  remain  in  a 
country  long  after  the  cessation  of  war- 
fare. 

We  Americans  should  be  able  to  under- 
stand this  luieasiness.  We  need  only  pic- 
ture Washington,  our  Nation's  Capital, 
occupied  by  a  division  of  troops — troops 
of  a  different  country  and  culture — and 
Long  Island  with  a  military  base  com- 
posed of  a  jet  airport,  an  arsenal  of  de- 
structive weapons  and  several  divisions 
of  foreign  troops  to  know  how  we  would 
protest  the  prolonged  stationing  of  such 
foreign  troops  on  our  soil,  regardless  of 
how  friendly  they  were.  Therefore,  as  we 
deal  with  the  question  of  returning  Oki- 
nawa to  Japan,  we  must  remember  that 
while  foreign  troops  can  be  tolerated  for 
a  short  time  this  cannot  l>e  continued  for 
generations. 

Why  then  do  we  remain  in  Okinawa? 
Is  it  to  guard  against  a  potential  Japa- 
nese military  threat?  I  cannot  believe 
tliis.  I  think  most  reasonable  men  will 
agree  that  there  is  little  or  no  danger 
of  Japan  rearming  and  attacking  the 
United  States  again.  Nor  is  there  any 
question  of  the  ability  of  the  Japanese 
to  govern  themselves  and  Okinawa.  It 
thus  appears  that  our  primary  reason 
for  remaining  in  Okinawa  is  to  use  the 
island  as  a  convenient  military  outpost 
to  check  Chinese  Communist  expansion 
or  aggression.  While  this  is  a  worthy 
reason,  neither  the  Japan-United  States 
Security  Treaty  nor  the  understanding 
that  members  of  the  United  Nations  have 
of  our  occupation  of  Okinawa  provides 
for  our  continued  presence  on  the  island 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  my  belief  that  we 
can  just  as  effectively  check  the  expan- 
sionist ambitions  of  Red  China  without 
insisting  that  the  Japanese  live  indefl- 
nitely  imder  the  indignity  of  military 
occupation. 

A  most  important  consideration  in  our 
discussion  of  the  Okinawa  problem,  but 
one  often  forgotten,  is  that  in  the  20th 
century,  stability  in  Asia  will  depend  on 
four  powers:  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union.   Japan,   and   Commimist 


China.  This  consideration  makes  devel- 
oping and  maintaining  a  cooperative  re- 
lationship with  Japan,  from  the  stand- 
point not  only  of  economics  but  also 
military  security,  vital  to  our  national  in- 
terest. We  can  insist  on  keeping  an  oc- 
cupation force  in  Okinawa  only  at  the 
risk  of  deteriorating  the  good  relation- 
ship we  have  been  able  to  develop  with 
Japan  in  the  last  two  decades. 

To  further  good  Japanese-American 
relations,  we  must  first  reduce  our  pres- 
ence on  the  major  islands  of  Japan. 
Even  the  most  conservative  of  military 
minds  admit  that  most  of  our  bases  there 
are  urmecessary.  They  are  simply  costly 
and  abrasive  to  our  relationship  with 
Japan. 

Second,  we  should  sit  down  with  the 
Japanese  to  resolve  the  Okinawa  ques- 
tion. If  Japan  desires  that  our  troops 
remain  in  Okinawa  but  without  the  nu- 
clear weapons  we  are  presently  storing 
there,  then  so  it  should  be.  There  are 
other  places  where  these  weapons  can  be 
stored. 

While  I  believe  that  we  should  seek  in 
all  possible  ways  to  foster  oiu-  good  rela- 
tionship with  the  Japanese,  let  me  also 
add  a  word  of  caution:  the  people  of 
Japan  must  realize  that  if  the  United 
States  leaves  Okinawa,  they  may  find  it 
necessary  to  increase  their  own  defense 
expenditures.  American  presence  in  Oki- 
nawa has  provided  a  defense  umbrella 
under  which  Japan  has  prospered  to  un- 
precedented heights.  The  reality  of  our 
withdrawal  may  well  mean  that  Japan 
will  have  to  spend  more  yen  for  defense 
and  security. 

Ptu-ther,  if  the  Japanese  are  sincere  in 
arguing  that  the  principle  of  the  Oki- 
nawan  problem  is  sovereignty,  then  they 
should  with  equal  vigor  and  insistence 
call  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  return  the 
Kurile  Islands.  If  they  fail  to  do  this,  it 
will  be  more  than  understandable  if 
Americans  begin  to  feel  that  they  are 
being  picked  on  as  whipping  boys. 

The  Japanese  must  also  be  willing  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  providing  for 
the  future  of  Okinawa.  The  history  of 
Japan  indicates  that  just  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  World  War  II,  Oki- 
nawa was  equivalent  to  our  Appalachia. 
Poverty  abounded.  Little  yen  from  the 
central  government  ever  filtered  down  to 
the  Ryukyus.  Socially  and  politically, 
Okinawans  were  considered  inferior. 

Since  our  occupation  of  the  Ryukyus, 
the  Okinawan  economy  has  spiorted  and 
expanded  until  today  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  islanders  is  far  higher  than 
that  of  many  other  Asian  coimtries.  The 
United  States  alone  is  presently  pumping 
some  $260  million  each  year  into  the 
Okinawan  economy — over  50  percent  of 
the  Ryukyuan  GNP — and  directly  em- 
ploying over  50.000  Okinawans.  The  Oki- 
nawan economy  has,  in  fact,  expanded  at 
a  rate  of  18  percent  per  annum  for  tlie 
last  5  years. 

Once  Okinawa  is  returned  to  Japan, 
the  task  of  buttressing  and  developing 
the  island's  economy  will  rest  with  To- 
kyo. I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Japanese 
will  not  default  on  this  responsibility 
and  permit  Okinawa  to  revert  to  its 
former  status  as  the  Appalachia  of 
Japan.  I  further  hope  that  Okinawa  Is 
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not  being  used  as  an  international  politi- 
cal football.  The  people  of  Okinawa  de- 
serve better  than  that.  Their  welfare 
should  be  our  joint  concern. 


A  HOOSIER  HOUSEWIFE'S  PLEA  FOR 
SANITY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  yes- 
terday's mall  I  received  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  letters  it  has  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  have  come  to  my  desk.  It  was 
written,  in  longhand,  by  a  young  house- 
wife in  Spencer  County,  Ind.,  whose  con- 
cerns and  hopes  are  shared  by  almost  all 
Americans.  Never  have  I  seen  them  ex- 
pressed more  pwignantly. 

Mrs.  Jake  Miller  is  a  lifelong  Repub- 
lican from  a  generations-old  Repub- 
lican family.  But  she  finds  the  current 
administration's  campaign  against  dis- 
sent so  repellent  that  she  has  "decided  to 
become  the  first  Democrat  in  the  history 
of  her  family."  This  despite  the  fact  that 
she  is  not  a  "dove"  on  Vietiiam  but  "was 
willing  to  go  along  with  the  President's 
plan  for  ending  the  war."  When,  how- 
ever, she  foimd  herself  being  propagan- 
dized through  her  own  elementary 
schoolchildren,  she  decided  that  she  no 
longer  wanted  to  be  coimted  a  part  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  "silent  majority." 

Let  me  say  that  I  take  no  personal 
comfort  or  satisfaction  from  Mrs.  Miller's 
letter.  There  are  no  Iwuquets  in  it  for  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana.  She  de- 
mands of  me  what  she  demands  of  all  of 
us  in  Grovemment:  That  we  be  mindful 
of  our  responsibilities  and  join  in  a  com- 
mon effort  to  pull  this  coimtry  back  to- 
gether again  while  there  is  still  time. 
"Forget  the  circus."  she  tells  us,  "and 
get  down  to  business." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  important  and 
necessary  advice.  In  the  hope  that  all  of 
us  may  be  inspired  to  folio*  it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mrs.  Miller's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that  it 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  all  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NOVEMBEK    17,    1969. 

Dea*  Senator  Hartke:  I  am  a  32  year  old 
housewife.  I  have  been  a  Republican  all  my 
life,  as  have  two  generations  before  me. 
The  same  goes  for  my  husband  and  his 
family.  Both  our  families  have  lived  In 
Spencer  Coimty  for  over  100  years.  I  say  this 
to  illustrate  the  fact  that  we  are  not  given 
to  changing  our  minds  easily.  Bsijeclally 
when  it  comes  to  politics.  However,  I  am 
becoming  Increasingly  disillusioned  with  the 
present  Republican  Administration.  So  dis- 
illusioned, in  fact,  that  I  have  decided  to  be- 
come the  first  Democrat  In  the  history  of  my 
family.  And  I  assure  you,  this  takes  a  great 
deal  of  courage. 

I  can't  help  thinking  It's  wrong  for  our 
President  and  Vice-President  to  deliberately 
set  the  citizens  of  our  country  at  each  other's 
throats.  And  yet,  this  seems  to  be  exactly 
what  they  are  doing.  I  thought  the  President 
was  supposed  to  be  the  leader  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, not  just  a  chosen  few.  Our  country  has 
always  been  large  enough  to  permit  people 
from  all  backgrounds  to  live  In  peace  and 
harmony.  Are  we  becoming  so  narrow- 
minded  that  only  our  own  point  of  view  has 
vaUdlty? 

I  was  wUllng  to  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
I  made  no  protest  when  my  husband  lost  bis 


job  In  construction  during  the  recent  slow- 
down. I  wanted  what  was  right  for  my  coun- 
try. I  like  It  here;  I  didn't  want  to  shake  the 
boat.  I  didn't  demonstrate  In  the  streets  dur- 
ing the  moratorium.  I  left  that  to  the  stu- 
dents. I  did  envy  them  their  naive  Idealism, 
but  only  to  myself. 

I  did  become  angry  and  disturbed,  how- 
ever, when  my  children  came  home  from  ele- 
mentary school  with  cards  reading  "Silent 
Majority."  I  do  not  like  the  Idea  of  political 
propaganda  being  distributed  in  the  schools. 
I  do  not  like  being  told,  through  my  chil- 
dren, that  I  am  to  be  a  part  of  the  "Silent 
Majority."  I  rather  prefer  the  old-fashioned 
American  vray  of  letting  each  person  make 
his  own  decision,  according  to  hU  own  con- 
science. The  only  democracy  I  can  think  of 
that  was  built  on  silence  was  Hitler's  and  I 
pray  to  God  that's  not  what  our  leaders  have 
in  mind  for  us.  Mr.  Agnew's  speech  concern- 
ing government  control  of  television  did 
nothing  to  reassure  me  on  this  point. 

Instead  of  taking  sides  on  every  conceiv- 
able Issue,  why  can't  our  leaders  try  to  bring 
everyone  together?  Maybe  I  feel  so  disillu- 
sioned because  I  don't  seem  to  fit  Into  any 
of  the  neat  pigeonholes  this  Administration 
has  so  kindly  provided  for  ua.  I'm  not  a  su- 
per-patriot or  a  Communist,  and  I  will  not 
be  taken  for  granted  as  a  part  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
so-called  "SUent  Majority"!  So  where  do  I 
fit  In?  If  there  were  a  group  called  the  'In- 
creasingly Irritated  Independents,"  I  might 
subscribe  to  that.  However,  I  prefer  being 
just  plain  old  American. 

Just  how  long  can  we  expect  this  state  of 
affairs  to  continue?  There  are  things  that 
need  to  be  done  in  our  country.  Our  leaders 
don't  have  the  time  to  be  playing  cowboys 
and  Indians  In  the  streets  and  on  television. 
Our  economy,  our  cities  and  our  schools  are 
going  to  hell  In  a  handbasket  while  our  lead- 
ers are  cavorting  about  and  coining  cute  lit- 
tle phrases  for  one  another.  Is  this  any 
way  to  run  a  country?  Our  own  leaders  In 
government  have  saved  Saigon  the  trouble  of 
dividing  our  country  by  doing  It  themselves. 
Won't  somebody  please  wake  up  before  it  s 
too  late?  Put  aside  your  petty  quarrels  and 
bickering,  and  pull  us  back  together  into 
what  was  and  still  can  be  a  great  nation. 
Don't  destroy  everything  our  ancestors 
worked  so  hard  to  achieve.  I  say  not  to  you, 
but  to  every  lawmaker  In  our  country,  and 
most  Importantly,  our  President  and  his 
Vice  President:  Set  us  a  good  example.  Give 
us  something  to  have  faith  In.  Show  us  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  what  grea*.  statesmen 
are  made  of.  Let  us  point  to  you  with  pride 
We  need  your  diplomacy,  wisdom  and  tact  as 
we  have  never  needed  It  before. 

For  just  this  once,  stop  and  think  of  the 
Importance  you  have  In  shaping  this  coun- 
try's future,  the  awesome  responsibilities 
you  hold  In  your  hands,  and  the  millions  of 
people  in  the  world  whose  lives  your  deci- 
sions affect. 

Forget  the  circus  and  get  down  to  busi- 
ness. 
Please. 

Very  Sincerely, 

Dixie  Miller 

Mrs.  Jake  H.  Miller. 

ROCKPORT,  iND. 


POLmCS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  8  of  this  year,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  Harold  Hughes,  and  I  submitted 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  termination  of 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  present 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  unless 
major  reform  steps  are  taken  by  that 
Government  in  the  next  60  days. 

That  government  has  remained  vm- 
representative  and  imresponsive.  and  in 
fact,  seems  to  be  becoming  more  so.  In 


this  regard  I  found  a  recent  series  of 
articles  on  politics  in  Vietnam,  written 
by  Elizabeth  Pond,  special  correspondent 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  of 
great  interest. 
She  concludes: 

The  Thleu  government  is  no  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  poetw«T  regime  ready  to  collapse  un- 
der Its  own  decadence  and  Irrelevance.  But 
President  Thleu's  decision  to  organize  an 
Army/Catholic  party — at  this  time  and  In 
this  manner — sets  the  course  for  increasing 
Isolation  of  the  Saigon  regime.  This  step  Is 
politically  Irrevocable  In  a  way  that  naming 
of  a  hardline  cabinet,  for  Instance,  was  not 

It  will  be  argued  by  doves  that  the  history 
of  the  United  States  involvement  In  Vietnam 
has  decreed  this  outcome  from  the  stan  with 
the  inexorability  of  a  Greek  tragedy. 

They  will  contend  that  the  United  States 
repeatedly  made  shortsighted  decisions:  in 
picking  up  the  French  mantle  at  all:  In 
svipportlng  President  Diem  with  combatant 
advisers  while  he  was  stlfilng  any  possible 
development  of  social  democracy;  in  sending 
United  States  combat  troops  to  Vietnam  in 
1965  in  an  effort  to  counter  what  was  basi- 
cally a  political  decay  that  had  escalated  into 
mobile  warfare:  in  valuing  stability  above 
reform  from  then  on;  in  supporting  the  mili- 
tary over  civilian  candidates  in  the  1967 
presidential  election 

Perhaps  the  doves  are  right.  But  politically, 
until  September,  1969,  there  was  a  chance 
of  salvaging  something  from  the  deaths  of 
90,000  South  Vietnamese,  40,000  Americans, 
and  over  half  a  million  North  Vietnamese 
casualties.  After  September,  1969.  this  chance 
seemed  remote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Christian   Science  Monitor.  Nov. 

6.  1969) 

New   Saigon   Party — Thiexj   Picks   Mu-itart 

roR  Political  Base 

(By  Elizabeth  Pond) 

Saigon. — After  two  years  of  deliberation 
and  maneuvering,  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  has 
crossed  the  Rubicon. 

He  is  organizing  a  new  party  with  its  nu- 
cleus in  the  Army  and  is  giving  Its  formation 
top  priority. 

All  Indications  are  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese President  no  longer  is  equivocating 
but  has  finally  made  his  decision.  He  is 
turning  to  military  hard-liners  and  former 
Dlemlsts  as  his  primary  political  base 

With  this  move  a  new  phase  has  begun. 
President  Thleu  finally  is  shifting  away 
from  his  long-held  negative  strategy  of  dis- 
persing his  rivals  but  not  building  any  po- 
litical structure  of  his  own. 

BREATHING    SPACE 

Two  diametrically  opposed  projections  for 
the  future  arise  from  this  development. 

In  the  optimistic  analysis.  President  Thleu 
now  feels  himself  firmly  enough  In  the  sad- 
dle to  eoHtrol  whatever  political  apparatus 
he  bulldB. 

If  all  goes  well,  Saigon  will  be  able  to  keep 
the  mass  of  South  Vietnamese  benevolently 
neutral  toward  the  government  long  enough 
to  contain  the  Communist  Insurgency  politi- 
caUy.  ThU  will  allow  the  United  States  the 
few  years'  breathing  space  necessary  to  dis- 
engage. 

In  the  pessimistic  analysis  President  Thleu 
is  turning  to  the  military  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  out  of  weakness  and  a  self -centered 
determination  to  hold  power  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  this  view  Saigon  will  strangle  the  be- 
ginnings of  pwllUcal  consensus  here  and  for- 
feit the  one  chance  to  transform  Its  present 
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military  advantage  over  the  Communlata  Into 
a  longer-term  political  superiority. 

The  exact  shape  of  President  Thleu's  new 
party— tentatively  called  the  Great  Masses 
Porce — Is  not  yot  clear.  Partial  Information 
gives  some  Indication  of  the  general  chsu-ac- 
ter  of  the  party,  lowever. 

First.  It  should  be  very  similar  to  the  Can 
Lao  Party,  as  It  Is  being  directed  by  old 
Dlemlsts,  several  of  whom  were  Can  Lao 
members. 

siNsrrrvE  role 
Second,    the    vigor    with    which    Prealdent 
Thleu  Is  quietly  pushing  the  party  Indicates 
a  major  commitment  on  his  part,  not  an- 
other trial  balloon  or  decoy  effort. 

Thus  the  baffling  question  of  the  past 
year — how  President  Thleu  was  planning  to 
hold  together  the  non-Communist  national- 
ists In  the  absence  of  any  organizational  bone 
structure — now  Is  answered. 

Third.  It  appears  that  the  military  will 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  party. 

The  role  of  Artny  officers  In  the  party  Is 
the  most  sensitive  aspect  of  the  whole  de- 
velopment as  the  ConsUtutlon  forbids  po- 
litical activity  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

The  best  Information  now  available,  how- 
ever, would  Indicate  there  will  be  a  secret 
elite  organisation  within  the  Army  anyway. 
In  tradlllonal  Can  Lao  fashion.  And  It  Is 
obvious  \hkt  a  number  of  Dlemlst  generals 
will  have  a  close  working  relationship  with 
the  party. 

Other  segments  of  the  party  are  to  be  or- 
ganized among  trade  unionists,  business- 
men, civil  servants,  possibly  among  the  Peo- 
ple's Self-Defense  Forces,  and  various  other 
civilian  groups  But  unlike  the  Can  Lao.  It 
appears  that  this  time  the  military  may  form 
the  core  of  the  whole  party. 

President  Thleu  appears  to  believe  he  Is 
operating  from  a  position  of  strength,  not 
weakness.  But  he  Is  turning  back  whole- 
heartedly to  the  Army  and  the  northern 
Catholics  who  elected  him  after  a  year  of 
daring  to  offend  them  by  negotiation  offers 
to  the  Communtsts.  And  he  Is  returning  to 
the  fold  without  having  found  any  alterna- 
tive political  base  In  the  meantime. 

ULTIMATE   VICTOSY   SEEN 

Fourth,  the  party  will  be  hard-line  on  two 
major  Issues  in  Vietnam  the  war,  and  non- 
Communist  natlooallst  opponents. 

"The  Republic  of  Vietnam  will  not  .stop 
short  of  victory  no  matter  what  happens  In 
Washington."  Mr.  Thleu  said  to  graduating 
Revolutionary  Development  cadres  at  the 
end  of  September.  What  Is  known  of  his  pri- 
vate conversations  with  party  organizers  con- 
flrms  the  toughne  s  of  this  and  other  public 
pronouncements. 

To  an  associate  of  his.  President  Thleu  re- 
portedly elaborated  that  he  had  Just  realized 
the  right  way  to  handle  the  Americans 

Before  and  after  his  election,  he  said,  he 
would  propose  policies  and  discuss  them 
with  the  Americans  before  pushing  ahead. 
But  the  Americans  would  consider  :  uch  pro- 
posais  at  length  and  advise  one  thing  and 
another  until  the  original  policy  was  com- 
pletely destroyed.  So  the  proper  solution.  Mr 
Thleu  said.  Is  to  Inform  the  Americans  of  a 
proposed  course  ctf  action  and  then  proceed 
with  it.  The  Americans  may  object  iind  even 
bring  pressure  to  bear,  but  In  the  end  they 
give  up. 

ARMY    LINK    NURTURED 

So  the  new  party  will  be  used  to  counter 
the  Communists,  opposition  non-Commu- 
nists, and  also  any  American  pressures  fcr 
a  peace  displeasing  to  Saigon. 

As  Vietnamese  sources  analyze  President 
Thleu's  thinking,  he  Is  calculating  that  the 
U.S.  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  war  and  is 
therefore  stuck  h«re  almost  no  matter  what 
Saigon  does. 

The    US,    nUght   dare.    It    Is    reasoned,    to 


abandon  the  Thleu  regime  within  a  year  or 
so.  but  It  would  never  dare  to  destroy  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army.  If  President  Thleu 
llnka  his  destiny  Inextricably  to  that  of  the 
Army,  then,  he  may  figure  that  the  US.  can- 
not depose  him. 

The  relationship  of  Mr  Thleu  to  the  Amer- 
icans— or.  more  accurately,  the  South  Viet- 
namese President's  perception  of  it — Is  cru- 
cial In  his  decision  to  push  ahead  with  the 
new  party.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  for  any 
outsider  to  unravel  this  relationship,  how- 
ever. The  best  that  oan  be  offered  Is  a 
working  hypothesis,  which  may  be  wrong, 
but  might  at  least  cast  some  light  on 
developments. 

PRESSURE    RECOGNIZED 

A  case  can  be  made  that  until  fall  of 
1969  Mr.  Thleu  leaned  politically  half  on 
the  Americans  and  half  on  the  Army  and 
northern  Catholics  who  had  elected  him.  In 
this  view,  up  through  some  point  after  Mid- 
way. President  Thleu  used  hard-line  pres- 
sures lo  South  Vietnam  primarily  In  an  at- 
tempt to  slow  down,  not  to  sabotage,  the 
American  timetable  of  troop  reduction. 

In  this  period.  President  Thleu  had  prob- 
ably not  yet  made  up  his  mind  quite  how  far 
to  fall  In  with  the  Americans  and  play  them 
against  his  political  rivals,  quite  how  far  to 
use  hard-line  rivals  against  American  peace 
pressures. 

The  Americans,  after  all,  had  been  es- 
sential to  Mr.  Thleu's  rise  to  primacy  In 
1967,  In  standing  behind  President  Thleu's 
Invocation  of  the  Constitution  In  1968,  In 
reneging  on  his  promise  to  follow  the  mili- 
tary committee's  orders,  and  In  forbidding 
any  coups  But  the  Army  was  his  real  base 
within  the  country,  and  President  Thleu 
ran  the  danger  of  turning  it  against  him 
if  he  went  too  far  too  fast  In  his  peace  offers 
and  his  reduction  of  Vice-President  Ng^uyen 
Cao   Kys   position. 

At  some  point  President  Thleu's  fears  for 
his  own  future  at  the  hands  of  the  Amer- 
icans crystallized,  however.  Perhaps  the 
moment  of  truth  came  with  American  en- 
thusiasm for  formation  of  a  high-powered 
advisory  council. 

As  Vietnamese  analyzed  it.  a  strong  and 
prestigious  advisory  council  could  all  too 
easily  be  substituted  for  President  Thleu  as 
the  r.inklng  authority. 

At  some  point  after  Mr.  Khlem's  appolnt- 
nient  as  Prime  Minister,  then,  the  final 
dec:.';inn  v  aa  made  to  go  ahead  with  the 
tentative  plans  for  the  largely  Army- 
backed  party  And  it  is  this,  rather  than 
the  naming  of  a  hard-line  Cabinet,  that 
marks  the  re.U  turning  point  In  Vietnam. 

SOCI^L   IMMOBILITY 

Sor'.al  Immobility  Is  the  rule  in  the  Army. 
T)  begin  with,  most  of  the  top  command 
i')u?ht  It  the  Fren-li  against  Vietnamese 
indepen  lenre  The  highest-ranking  officers 
wer?  pr:  m  ted  under  Diem  on  a  political 
ba^ls  Generals  .'nd  cilrnels  resist  changes 
flat  w:.uld  erode   their   person:il   positions. 

E,en  this  milltarv  c:nservatlon  might 
have  be':n  surmounted  Once  upon  a  time 
Mr  Tlileu  miglir  ha.e  estabUrhed  an  infri- 
structur?  in  the  Army  a-id  t-hc  civU  service 
that  Cuuld  h.ivo  cirned  out  vIKa^e  develop- 
ment .nid  linkc-d  it  with  S:;lg,- n  But  this  is 
clearly  not  in  the  -ards  n.,w.  For  that  Pres- 
id^n:  Thleu  would  have  had  to  approach  the 
Ar.ny  from  an  unequivocal  position  of 
.strength. 

Mr  Thleu  and  his  fellow  generals  are 
prr.b.ib;y  too  suspicious  of  each  other  ever 
'.o  return  to  a  really  chummy  arrangement. 
Each  will  have  an  acute  sense  of  the  other's 
actual  power,  however  Both  will  know 
that  President  Thleu  now  has  boxed  himself 
in-  and  that  he  will  be  proportltnally  bound 
by  rigid  policies  in  the  coming  fluid  period 
of  political  transition. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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Viet   Cong  Disliked   More   Now — Peasants 
Side     With      Saigon     Regime — Fob'     the 

Moment 

(By  Elizabeth  Pond) 

Saigon.— The  fundamental  axiom  for  any 
analysis  of  South  Vietnam  must  be  that  this 
country  consists  of  a  mass  of  largely  neutral 
peasants  (and  slightly  lees  neutral  urbanltee) 
strung  between  two  political  authorities — 
the  Saigon  government  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  (NLP) . 

While  the  majority  would  much  prefer  no 
rule  at  all  to  rule  by  either  side,  they  feel 
the  government  Is  the  stronger  of  the  two 
at  the  moment.  And  they  dislike  the  Viet 
Cong  more  than  they  do  the  government. 

There  are  exceptions.  Villages  dominated 
by  Roman  Catholics,  the  Hoa  Hao.  and  some 
others  are  often  staunch  antl-Vlet  Cong  bas- 
tions for  Ideological  reasons  of  their  own. 
Contrariwise,  In  a  few  areas  that  have  been 
Viet  Mlnh/Vlet  Cong  heartland  for  20  years 
or  so,  something  of  the  old  revolutionary 
mystique  survives. 

LEADERS   heeded 

But  for  the  most  part  the  peasants  fall  In 
with  whichever  power  is  dominant  in  an 
area. 

Nevertheless,  insofar  as  there  is  choice, 
the  peasant  basically  favors  the  side  that 
presses  him  least.  At  this  stage  of  a  messy 
war  that  less  oppressive  side  Is  the  govern- 
ment. 

By  now  the  sheer  weight  of  years  of  fire- 
power, massive  sweeps,  and  grand  forced 
population  shifts  have  reduced  the  popula- 
tion base  of  the  NLF  and  made  the  Viet 
Cong  squeeze  their  remaining  peasants  ever 
harder  and  less  discriminatingly  for  re- 
cruits, pwrters,  and  rice  taxes.  By  oontra.st. 
government  control  tends  to  be  much  less 
disciplined. 

At  this  point  too  there  Is  for  the  average 
citizen  more  of  that  Intangible  that  might 
be  termed  a  sense  of  possibility.  Villagers 
who  five  years  ago  sought  to  redress  their 
grievances  by  Joining  the  Viet  Cong  have 
many  more  channels  for  change  opened  up 
to  them  now — and  use  them. 

AVENUES   OF   REDRESS 

These  channels  Include: 

Joining  the  local  militia  to  escape  na- 
tional military  service  away  from  home. 

Using  civil-defense  forces  to  keep  ma- 
rauding South  Vietnamese  soldiers  as  well 
as  Viet  Cong  tax  collectors  away  fram  vil- 
lagers. 

Increasing  harvest  Incomes  by  selling 
watermelons  or  vegetables  In  Saigon,  get- 
ting technical  asslstanoe  to  grow  high-yield 
miracle  rice,  or  doubling  crops  with  water 
pumps  bought  with  funds  from  mutual 
loan  associations. 

Drifting  to  the  city  for  relatively  well- 
paying  Jobs  with  the  Americans. 

Complaining  about  inequities  to  Ameri- 
can advisers  or  even  ocoaslonally  lower- 
house  representatives  and  village-council 
members. 

The  rural  paor  are  i.ble  to  find  a  better 
life  in  the  government-run  cities  now  than 
In  NLP  villages.  And  one  of  the  Important 
Issues  thj.t  drew  adherents  to  the  NLF  in 
earlier  days,  land  reform,  may  even  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  government.  If  present 
plans  are  Implemented  soon. 

PROSPERITY    ASSESSED 

Finally,  the  peasant  on  the  government 
side  Is  simply  better  off  materially  than  his 
br-ther  -,n  the  NLF  side.  Prosperity  Is  radi- 
ating aut  from  Silgon.  People  are  acquiring 
something  of  a  stake  In  the  system 

But  this  preference  for  the  government 
Is  only  passive,  relative,  and  fragile. 

As   for   the   "sense   of    possibility,"   this   is 
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all   too  easily  shriveled  when  rampant   cor- 
ruption skews  dally  life. 

As  for  the  Communist  side,  It  may  be  too 
weakened  now  to  take  quick  advantage  of 
Saigon's  embarrassments.  It  lost  heavily 
In  Tet  of  1968.  And  the  highly  successful  Ac- 
celerated Pacification  Campaign  of  November 
1968.  to  January  1969  hampered  NFL  polit- 
ical cadres  in  many  areas  by  depriving  them 
of  their  military  cover. 

But  at  the  present  rate  of  neutralization  of 
political  cadres,  the  NLF  infrastructure  sim- 
ply Is  not  going  to  be  rooted  out.  And  as  long 
as  the  Infrastructure  exists,  Viet  Cong  troops 
oan  always  be  rebuilt. 

Furthermore,  any  trend  toward  a  decline 
in  government  fortunes  and  reprieve  for  the 
NLF,  once  set  in  motion,  would  only  be  ex- 
acerbated in  a  cease-fire  situation.  The  in- 
evitable sagging  of  discipline  would  hurt  the 
government  more  than  the  tightly  organized 
Communists. 

The  greater  ambiguities  of  a  relative  peace 
would  blur  what  now  Is  In  many  ways  an  ex- 
clusive choice  between  the  government  and 
the  NLP.  The  faults  of  the  government  side 
would  loom  larger,  the  harshness  of  the  Com- 
munist side  fade  a  bit  In  memory. 

(From  the  Christian   Science  Monitor.   Nov. 

1*.  19691 
Army   Preferred   as   PoLmcAL   Base — Thiktj 

Rejects  Broadening  of  Government  Into 

Grass  Roots 

(Bv  Elizabeth  Pondl 

Saigon.— In  turning  to  the  military  for  his 
political  base.  President  Thleu  appears  to 
have  discarded  such  alternatives  as  he  had 
to  constructively  unify  the  non-Communist 
forces  within  South  Vietnam. 

These  alternatives  Included  organization 
of  a  real  cadre  structure — for  national  rather 
than  for  the  elite  purposes  his  chosen  course 
suggests— or  decentralization  and  nurturing 
of  strong  local  governments. 

The  need  to  build  a  solid  organizational 
infrastructure  Is  vital  If  Saigon  hopes  to  hold 
this  traditionally  fragmented  country  to- 
gether. The  Army  and  civil  service  would  be 
the  logical  places  on  which  to  base  such  an 
Infrastructure.  But  In  forming  the  neo-Can 
Lao  Party.  President  Thleu  has  opted  for 
tightening  his  own  administrative  grip  rather 
than  for  using  the  Army  and  civil  service 
for  community  Or  structural  political  devel- 
opment. 

They  are  not  to  be  used  to  rally  patriots 
of  differing  stripes  to  the  national  cause  or 
to  provide  the  linkage  between  the  macro- 
pollUcs  of  Saigon  and  the  mlcropoUtlcs  of 
the  village.  Rather  they  are  being  used  to 
maintain  the  narrow  Interests  and  power 
of  the  existing  military  oligarchy  as  long  as 
possible. 

coalition  a  possibility 

One  organizational  possibility  other  than 
the  military  and  clvlUan  bureaucracies  might 
have  been  based  on  coalescence  of  the  major 
existing  political  parties.  The  Americana  were 
eager  to  pursue  this  Idea  and  pushed  Presi- 
dent Thleu  Into  forming  the  six-party  Na- 
Uonal  Social  Democratic  Front  bloc  laat 
spring. 

It  Is  sufficient  to  say.  however,  that  a  major 
stumbling  block  to  realization  of  thU  hope 
"^  Is  South  Vietnam's  political  underdevelop- 
ment. Parties  here  continue  to  be  factional 
and  semlclandestlne  rather  than  vehicles  for 
mass  partlclpaUon  or  Interest  resolvers  and 
policy  advocates.  The  very  name  for  party  In 
Vietnamese  Incorporates  a  word  for  "secret." 

Some  veteran  Vietnamese  and  American 
officials  put  their  hopes  In  a  combination  of 
decentraUzatlon  and  strong  vUlage  develop- 
ment. This,  they  contend.  Is  the  only  chance, 
when  the  maximum  that  can  reasonably  be 
hoped  for  is  tolerance  of  the  Saigon  regime 
rather  than  commitment  to  It. 

In  this  analysis,  the  only  workable  ar- 
rangement would   b«   a   tacit  coalition  be- 


tween the  central  government  and  those 
who  are  In  effective  control  over  particular 
areas. 

Saigon  would.  It  is  suggested,  grant  to 
local  authorities  funds  and  a  fair  degree  of 
autonomy.  Including  selection  of  or  veto  over 
local  police  and  mllltla.  cultural  guarantees 
to  ethnic  minorities,  and  general  immunity 
from  incursions  by  the  national  Army. 
SPUR  to  opposition? 

Local  authorities,  the  theory  goes,  finding 
loose  arrangements  with  Saigon  more  bene- 
ficial than  the  manpower  and  ideological 
demands  of  the  NLF,  would,  with  minimal 
national  assistance,  defend  their  own  areas 
against  the  Viet  Gong. 

But  as  with  his  other  options.  President 
Thleu  also  has  decided  against  this  route  to 
political  development. 

As  for  the  Buddhists  (nominally  tliree- 
quarters  of  the  population) .  President  Thleu 
has   made   no   attempt   at  reconciliation. 

Given  the  history  of  Buddhist-government 
relatlona  since  1964,  any  reconciliation  is 
highly  unlikely.  But  a  mutual  truce  was 
never  even  explored. 

Most  Vietnamese  name  a  time  span  of  at 
least  five  years — If  there  Is  real  progress — 
as  necessary  to  glue  the  non-Communist  na- 
tionalists together.  But  even  this  projection 
assumes  constant  cohesive  pressure  of  one 
sort  or  another. 

And  President  Thleu  now  has  chosen  the 
contrary  strategy  of  dispersal  of  other  na- 
tionalists In  favor  of  a  power  concentration 
In  the  Inward-looking  elite  of  the  Army  and 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

OPTION     forfeited 

He  would  appear  to  have  forfeited  conclu- 
sively the  option  of  decentralization  and 
accommodation  of  local  interests,  In  much 
the  same  way  that  Saigon  squandered  the 
voluntary  leadership  following  the  Tet  offen- 
sive of  1968. 

The  unexpected  could  happen.  An  out- 
break of  major  warfare  between  Communist 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  for  Instance, 
could  halt  delivery  of  material  to  North 
Vietnam  and  cripple  Hanoi's  war  effort.  A 
succession  struggle  In  Hanoi  might  lead  to 
crucial  indecision  on  the  war. 

In  the  absence  of  any  such  historical  acci- 
dents, however,  as  the  course  n&w  is  set.  it 
would  appear  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  Saigon  Itself  strangles  the  beginnings 
of  political  consensus  here  and  leaves  the 
field  to  superior  Communist  organization, 
discipline,  and  staying  power. 

In  the  negative  political  sense  it  won't 
even  matter  if  the  new  Army  i>arty  turns 
out  to  be  relatively  weak  Perhaps  espe- 
cially If  It  Is  weak,  handing  Its  members 
capricious  privileges  but  little  discipline.  It 
will  effectively  serve  to  alienate  other  na- 
tionalist groups  that  would  have  had  to 
unite  in  order  to  survive  the  Communist 
threat. 

decision  seen   irrevocable 

The  Thleu  government  is  no  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  postwar  regime  ready  to  collapse  un- 
der Its  own  decadence  and  irrelevance.  But 
President  Thleu's  decision  to  organize  an 
Army/Catholic  party — at  this  time  and  in 
this  manner — sets  the  course  for  increasing 
Isolation  of  the  Saigon  regime.  This  step  is 
politically  Irrevocable  In  a  way  that  nam- 
ing of  a  hardline  cabinet,  for  Instance,  was 
not. 

It  win  be  argued  by  doves  that  the  his- 
tory of  United  States  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam has  decreed  Uils  outcome  from  the  start 
with  the  inexorability  of  a  Greek  tragedy. 

They  will  contend  that  the  United  States 
repeatedly  made  shortsighted  decisions:  in 
picking  up  the  French  mantle  at  all;  in  sup- 
porting President  Diem  with  combatant  ad- 
visers while  he  was  stifling  any  possible  de- 
velopment of  social  democracy;  in  sending 
United  States  combat  troope  to  Vietnam  In 
1086  in  an  effort  to  counter  what  was  basi- 


cally a  ix>lltlcal  decay  that  had  eecalated  into 
mobile  warfare;  In  valuing  stability  above 
reform  from  then  on;  in  supporting  the  mil- 
itary over  civilian  candidates  in  the  1967 
presidential  election. 

Perhaps  the  doves  are  right.  But  pohtical- 
ly,  until  September.  1969.  there  wae  a  chance 
of  salvaging  something  from  the  death  of 
90,000  South  Vietnamese.  40.000  Americans, 
and  over  half  a  million  North  Vietnamese 
casualties.  After  September,  1969.  this  chance 
seemed  remote. 


POIJl.UnON  CONTROL  AND  THE  PO- 
TENTIAL  OF   NUCLEAR   POWER 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  shown  increased  con- 
cern in  recent  years  over  the  accelerated 
deterioration  of  our  environment.  And 
there  is  genuine  cause  for  concern. 
Should  present  trends  continue,  we  are 
warned,  the  earth  may  well  become  un- 
inhabitable by  man.  Before  the  dismal 
formula  of  Malthus  Anally  produces  a 
thirming  of  the  population  through  cruel 
and  absolute  starvation.  Portimately, 
trends  do  not  continue  unbroken, 
straight-line  progression  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  Having  becdme  alerted  to 
some  of  the  problems  and  some  of  the 
processes  now  threatening  our  environ- 
ment, we  can  take  action — intelligent, 
reasoned  action — to  reverse  or  alter  cur- 
rent deterioration. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  we  need  to  ap- 
proach our  environmental  problems  in- 
telligently. We  are  not  yet  faced  with  a 
crisis  and  crash  programs  are  not  in- 
dicated. Some  would  have  us  believe  that 
we  face  such  an  imminent  and  cata- 
strophic environmental  deterioration  as 
that  confronting  residents  of  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum  and  Stabii  in  A.D.  79.  When 
the  first  rumblings  from  Mount  Vesuvius 
were  felt  and  heard.  Perhaps  our  outlook 
is  not  so  foreboding,  but  action  now  is 
clearly  imperative. 

Furthermore,  although  the  automo- 
bile is  our  number  one  polluter,  being  re- 
sponsible for  60  to  70  percent  or  more 
of  pollution  in  some  areas,  the  militants 
have  chosen  to  center  attention  on  a  less 
troublesome,  but  the  more  headline 
catching,  problem  of  pollution  from  elec- 
tric power  generating  plants.  These 
plants  do  cause  pollution — particulate, 
thermal,  radiation,  for  example — and  this 
particular  problem  must  be  dealt  with 
promptly  and  positively.  But  this  prob- 
lem must  be  placed  in  perspective  and 
considered  rationally,  not  viscerally. 

We  could,  of  course,  control  pollution 
from  powerplants  by  cutting  back  on 
power  demands,  just  as  we  could  control 
pollution  from  automobile  exhaust  by 
manufacturing  fewer  automobiles.  But 
this  is  a  most  unlikely  solution,  and  one 
which  1  would  reject.  We  must  continue 
to  move  forward  in  all  phases  of  produc- 
tion, and  power  generation  is  clearly  basic 
to  oiu-  mode  of  life.  Because  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  more  concentration  in 
cities,  increased  generating  capacity  is 
necessary  just  to  stay  abreast  of  demand 
at  current  levels.  We  are  now  operating 
on  the  borderline.  We  recall  vividly  the 
massive  power  failure  of  1965  which 
blacked  out  New  York  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Such  situations  must  not  be  allowed 
to  recur,  and  this,  of  course,  means  that 
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we  must  not  only  install  increased  gen- 
erating capacity,  but  accomplish  a  de- 
gree oi  grid  integration  that  will  stag- 
ger the  present  profit-motivated  utility 
isolationism. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point.  With  a 
pro[>er  national  grid,  economies  can  be 
achieved  and  safeguards  erected  against 
the  possibility  of  major  area  blackouts 
without  installation  in  each  area  of  ex- 
tra capacity  which  would  make  each  area 
completely  self-sufBclent.  The  necessary 
margin  of  safety  for  unforeseen  contin- 
gencies, often  local  in  nature,  can  in  this 
way  be  provided  at  lower  cost,  both  in 
dollars  and  in  pollution.  But  this  may 
require  that  the  Federal  Government 
take  a  stronger  hand  in  the  power  field. 
The  individual  States  are  unable  to  cope 
with  this  kind  of  problem  or  to  provide 
for  this  type  of  solution. 

According  to  present  estimates,  the 
demand  for  electric  power  by  1980  will  be 
150  percent  of  the  1965  level.  And  by  the 
year  2000.  a  date  which  not  so  long  ago 
had  only  Buck  Rogers  connotations,  but 
which,  will  be  upon  us  within  a  short 
generation,  we  will  be  using  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  electric  energy  as  we 
did  in  1965.  Strikingly,  during  the  pe- 
riod 1974-80  we  must  install  more  new 
generating  capacity  than  the  total  ca- 
pacity now  in  being. 

Now,  since  our  environment  is  being 
somewhat  altered  by  the  operation  of 
these  electric  generating  plants,  and 
since  we  must  install  much  greater, 
rather  than  less,  capacity,  it  behooves 
us  to  look  to  the  operation  of  these 
plants  and  determine  just  how  detri- 
mental they  may  be  and  what  may  be 
done  to  make  their  operation  less  dis- 
ruptive of  our  environment. 

And  it  is  certainly  fair  to  acknowledge 
that,  since  a  large  proportion  of  new 
generating  capacity  is  likely  to  be  nu- 
clear rather  than  fossil  fueled,  an  ad- 
ditional increment  of  public  concern  has 
been  introduced.  Because  of  the  rela- 
tive newness  of  nucleeir  reactors,  and 
the  mysteries  surrounding  nuclear  proc- 
esses and  byproducts,  but  most  of  all, 
I  feel,  because  nuclear  operations  con- 
jure up  the  awful  destruction  of  fission 
and  fusion  weapons  of  war,  an  addi- 
tional element  of  concern  amounting  al- 
most to  public  hysteria  seems  to  be  in- 
jected whenever  a  proposal  to  build  a 
nuclear  power  plant  is  considered.  We 
have  seen  this  in  connection  with  pro- 
posals in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
notably  in  New  York  and  now  in  Min- 
nesota. 

This  Minnesota  situation  is  interest- 
ing in  that  the  whole  question  of  Fed- 
eral preemption  in  the  nuclear  field  has 
been  called  into  question  and  is  being 
litigated.  State  authorities  in  Minne- 
sota want  to  impose  tighter  restrictions 
and  higher  standards  than  does  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Perhaps  all  stand- 
ards should  be  reexamined,  but  we 
should  approach  this  with  a  balanced 
view. 

Radiation  is  present  in  any  nuclear  op- 
eration. But  in  nuclear  reactors  the 
radiation  emission  Is  of  a  very  low  level, 
and  is  released  under  carefully  controlled 
conditions.  There  are,  of  course,  dangers 
from  any  level  of  radiation,  but  the  levels 


we  are  talking  about  are  not  unknown 
in  nature.  We  live  In  a  world  in  which 
radiation  is  an  ever  present  factor. 
Radiation  levels  vary  widely,  depending 
on  where  we  live,  the  altitude,  the  types 
of  materials  of  which  our  houses  are 
constructed. 

Nuclear  plants  now  generating  elec- 
tricity do  release  radiation.  They  give 
forth  a  degree  of  radiation  pollution. 
But,  as  I  understand  it,  they  release  low 
levels  of  radiation  under  controlled  con- 
ditions. They  operate  within  the  limits 
of  safety  prescribed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  improvements 
in  this  regard  are  being  made  with  each 
new  installation  and  with  each  new  gen- 
eration of  reactors  developed.  To  date, 
no  accidents  whatsoever  affecting  the 
general  public  have  occurred  in  the  civil- 
ian nuclear  reactor  program.  In  fact, 
since'  1943,  a  total  of  seven  workers  have 
died  in  radiation-connected  accidents  of 
any  or  all  sorts. 

True,  the  adequacy  of  the  AEC  stand- 
ards for  powerplants  has  been  called  into 
question,  and  this,  too,  is  Involved  in  the 
Minnesota  litigation.  But  the  basic 
question  there  seems  to  be  whether  the 
Federal  Government  has  preempted,  and 
whether  it  constitutionally  can  and  has 
intended  deliberately  to  preempt,  the 
field  of  regulation  of  nuclear  power 
plants.  The  Minnesota  Pollution  Con- 
trol Agency  has  issued  Northern  States 
Power  an  operating  permit,  but  it  has 
specified  standards  which  are  consider- 
ably tighter  than  those  of  the  AEC.  In- 
deed, standards  sought  to  be  imposed 
by  the  State  of  Minnesota  contemplate 
some  2  percent  of  the  radioactivity  dis- 
charge allowed  by  the  AEC. 

Are  the  AEC  standards  inadequate? 
Scientists  may  disagree.  But  the  stand- 
ards have  been  arrived  at,  not  arbitrarily 
or  capriciously  by  a  bunch  of  bimgling 
bureaucrats,  but,  rather,  they  have  been 
set  in  the  light  of  recommendations  of 
the  Federal  Radiation  Coimcil.  which  it- 
self is  representative  of  several  Federal 
agencies,  and  national  and  international 
experts  in  the  radiation  field. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize 
radiation  dangers  and  we  should  con- 
stantly review  and  reexamine  our  stand- 
ards. We  must,  also,  imderstand  that  in 
the  current  popular  wave  of  militant  at- 
titudes the  conservation  movement  has 
been  taken  over  by  militants  and  they 
have  made  nuclear  generation  of  electric 
power  their  chief  whipping  boy.  The 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Qovemment 
cannot  allow  the  power  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion to  go  unmet.  In  all  respects,  the 
Government,  the  agent  of  society,  must 
be  responsible — yes,  without  quibble.  But 
equally  the  Government  must  resist 
irresponsibility. 

We  are  concerned  about  pollution  of 
all  sorts,  and  rightly  so.  But  the  greatest 
single  offender  by  far  is  the  automobile, 
and  I  have  heard  of  no  militant  conser- 
vationist giving  up  his  automobile.  The 
automobile  problem  requires  attention. 
It  is  receiving  some  attention  but  per- 
haps in  the  absence  of  a  proper  sense 
of  urgency. 

I  want  to  see  sufiQciently  tight  stand- 
ards applied  to  electric  generating 
plants,   whether  they   are  privately   or 


publicly  owned,  whether  they  are  fossil 
or  nuclear  fueled,  whether  they  are  lo- 
cated in  areas  already  heavily  polluted 
or  relatively  clean.  But  I  also  want  to 
see  our  power  generating  capacity  con- 
tinue to  expand.  It  must.  This  is  the  life 
blood  of  modem  Industry  and  the  index 
to  comforts  and  conveniences  of  home- 
life.  We  caiuiot  stand  still.  We  cannot  go 
backward.  We  can,  through  genuine  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation,  pursue  a  proper 
course. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  chapters  in 
man's  general  progress  is  the  use  and 
control  of  new  sources  of  energy.  With- 
out the  tremendous  strides  in  harnessing 
energy  sources  beyond  man's  own  very 
limited  physical  efforts,  economic,  social 
and  political  progress  would  have 
stopped  far  short  of  present  standards. 
Pr^nt  goals,  yet  unrealized,  would  be 
unthinkable,  true,  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  the  exploitation  of  each  newly 
developed  energy  source,  but  this  must 
not  stop  our  pushing  ahead. 

The  relative  merits  or  demerits  of  fos- 
sil and  nuclear  fuels  is  an  Interesting 
question.  My  State  has  a  sizable  interest 
in  both:  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
is  utilizing  both.  So,  the  people  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
as  elsewhere,  are  interested  in  both. 

Fossil  fuels  firing  electric  generating 
plants  cause  pollution.  They  add  heat  to 
air  and  water.  They  add  carbon  dioxide, 
sulfur  dioxide  and  particulates  to  the 
atmosphere.  Nuclear  plants  are  better  in 
that  they  do  not  pollute  the  atmosphere 
with  these  dioxides  and  particulates,  and 
such  pollution  as  they  are  guilty  of  Is  re- 
leased imder  more  controlled  conditions. 
They  do,  as  I  understand,  add  more  heat 
to  the  water  than  do  fossil  fueled  plants. 
There  is  considerable  dispute  about  how 
much  damage,  if  any,  this  heated  water 
does.  In  addition,  they  add  low  levels  of 
radiation  to  the  envirorunent. 

At  this  point,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  clear  consensus  among  those  who  are 
well  informed  in  this  area  as  to  which 
type  of  plant  is  more  detrimental  to  the 
environment. 

But,  regardless  of  the  relative  merits 
of  fossil  versus  nuclear  fuels,  we  must 
continue  in  the  foreseeable  futui-e  to  de- 
velop, improve  and  install  both  types. 
Both  types  can  and  must  be  improved 
Carbon  dioxide  and  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sion must  be  brought  under  better  con- 
trol insofar  as  fossil  fuels  are  concerned. 
Radioactivity  must  be  closely  watched  in 
nuclear  installations.  In  both  types, 
thermal  pwllution  of  both  air  and  water 
must  be  held  within  proper  limits,  with 
this  excess  heat  preferably  being  utilized 
in  a  positive  and  beneficial  way. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
we  want  better,  more  efficient,  less  pol- 
luting powerplants.  Improvements  are 
needed  for  reasons  beyond  the  pollution 
problem. 

Fuels,  whether  fossil  or  nuclear,  are 
rK>t  inexhaustible.  Improved  power- 
plants  will  use  less  fuel,  and  this  is  fast 
becoming  critical  in  fossil  fuels.  We  may 
very  soon  be  faced  with  the  more  press- 
ing need  for  coal  and  petroleum  to  be 
preserved  for  use  in  chemical  processes. 
They  are  perhaps  already  too  valuable,  in 
a  social  if  not  a  monetary  sense,  to  be 
wasted    In   powerplants    and    in    behe- 
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moth  automobiles  employing  300  horse- 
power to  transport  one  man  to  work,  or 
a  100-pound  housewife  to  the  grocery 
store. 

Then,  too,  improvements  will  allow  re- 
use in  our  powerplants  of  what  are  now 
waste  products.  We  still  get  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  potential  energy  from  any 
of  our  power  sources.  Improvements  in 
this  regard  wiU  preserve  raw  materials 
as  well  as  assist  in  the  antipollution 
drive. 

Perhaps,  because  of  their  relative  new- 
ness, there  is  more  opportunity  for  rapid 
improvement  in  design  in  the  nuclear 
plants.  We  should  proceed  more  purpose- 
fully, it  seems  to  me.  with  the  develop- 
ment of  advanced  reactors,  particularly 
of  the  breeder  type.  The  molten  salt  re- 
actor seems  to  be  jmrtlcularly  promising 
and  more  money  and  more  manpower 
should  be  put  to  work  in  furthering  this 
development  on  an  accelerated,  although 
not  necessarily  a  crash,  basis.  Perhaps 
controlled  fusion  will  not  much  longer 
elude  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great 
deal  we  can  do  right  now  with  our  pres- 
ent reactors  to  hold  down  the  level  of 
radioactive  pollution.  Indeed,  the  stand- 
ards sought  to  be  imposed  by  the  State 
of  Minnesota  can  be  met,  but  at  some 
additional  cost  in  the  form  of  more  fre- 
quent shutdowns  with  more  frequent  re- 
working of  the  fuel  elements.  This  is  a 
matter  of  cost,  not  of  physical  impossi- 
bility or  even  of  technical  diflQculty.  With 
present  reactors,  an  increased  nuclear 
fuel  supply  would  probably  be  required. 

Mr.  President,  we  face  problems  from 
pollution,  and  we  must  meet  these  prob- 
lems boldly.  Our  environment  must  be 
preserved,  we  must  set  about  this  task, 
however,  without  hysteria.  Future  gen- 
erations catmot  be  denied  the  benefits  of 
a  safe  environment,  nor.  on  the  other 
hand,  should  they  be  denied  the  poten- 
tial of  nuclear  power. 


our  fighting  servicemen  throughout  the 
world. 

Now,  therefore,  I  Robert  L.  Stoddard,  as 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina,  do  hereby  proclaim  this  week.  No- 
vember 9-16,  as  "National  Unity  Week"  and 
call  upon  our  citizens  to  display  flags,  to 
write  a  letter  to  a  serviceman,  to  turn  on 
your  car  lights  today.  November  11,  as  you 
travel,  to  write  President  Nixon  In  support  oi 
his  policies  In  Vietnam  and  on  law  and  order; 
and  for  our  churches  to  have  a  special  prayer 
for  National  Unity  and  Support  of  our  serv- 
icemen on  Sunday.  November  16.  1969. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  City 
of  Spartanburg  this  11th  day  of  November. 
1969. 

ROBEKT    L.     STODDAXD, 

Mayor. 


WEEK  OF  NATIONAL  UNITY— PROC- 
LAMATION BY  CITY  OF  SPARTAN- 
BURG, S.C. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 11,  1969,  the  city  of  Spartan- 
burg, S.C,  proclaimed  a  "Week  of  Na- 
tional Unity"  in  support  of  "our  gallant 
veterans  of  all  wars."  The  purpose  of  this 
proclamation  is  to  help  to  restore  confi- 
dence in  America  in  support  of  patriotic 
endeavors  and  to  recognize  the  contri- 
butions of  our  servicemen  throughout  the 
world. 

I  ask  unsuiimous  consent  that  the  proc- 
lamation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proclamation    of    tke    CrrT    or    Spartan- 
BtTKO,    B.C. 

Whereas.  November  9-16,  1969.  Is  "Week  of 
National  Unity,"  and 

Whereas,  National  Chairman  Bob  Hope,  has 
requested  that  we  Join  in  participating  In 
Unity  activities  to  promote  patriotic  support 
for  Americanism,  and 

Whereas,  today,  November  11.  1969.  is  Na- 
tional Veterans  Day  in  honor  of  our  gallant 
veterans  of  aU  wars,  and 

Whereas,  it  behooves  all  honest,  law  abid- 
ing Americans  to  support  patriotic  endeavors 
and  to  help  restore  confidence  in  America  by 
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UDALL  SPEAKS  OUT  ON  CRISIS  OF 
THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Stewart  Udall,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
spoke  at  the  campus  of  Wisconsin  State 
University  at  Eau  Claire  in  the  first  of 
a  series  of  forum  speeches. 

Mr.  Udall's  speech  pulled  no  punches 
in  describing  the  crisis  of  our  environ- 
ment. He  pointed  out: 

We  are  richer;  yet  we're  living  In  filthier 
communities  like  Croesus  on  a  garbage  heap. 

He  mentioned  that  perhaps  the  real 
America  today  could  be  characterized  by 
a  bumper  sticker  he  saw  in  Madison: 
"Be  American — Pollute  Something." 
Man,  he  said,  could  be  characterized  as 
an  endangered  species.  Our  cities,  unlike 
most  civilizations,  are  disaster  areas  in- 
stead of  places  of  pride,  he  pointed  out. 

Ex-Secretary  Udall  painted  a  gloomy 
picture  which  unfortunately  is  all  too 
true. 

One  of  the  listeners  to  this  eloquent 
plea  was  John  Lavine,  publisher  of  the 
sprightly  Chippewa  Herald-Telegram. 
His  editorial  of  October  27.  1969.  describ- 
ing the  speech  is  another  example  of  the 
press  of  our  country  taking  its  responsi- 
bility seriously  and  bringing  the  crucial 
issue  of  our  generation  to  the  American 
people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  , 

What  Can  Bk  Dom  Asotrr  This  Hoaaoa  Pic- 

Txrsx  That  Wk  Amm  Makiko  Otrr  or  Otre 

ENViaONMENT? 

(By  John  Lavine) 

I  know  that  there  prevails  the  stereotype 
that  dally  newspapermen  are  supposed  to  be 
a  hard  boiled  lot.  And  perhaps  In  some  ways 
we  are. 

Yet.  I  must  frankly  admit  that  last  Thurs- 
day evening  I  went  to  hear  a  quietly  stated 
speech  at  Wisconsin  State  Unlverslty-Eau 
Claire,  WSU-EC.  And  It  really  scared  me.  In 
fact,  I  think  that  It  scared  me  enough  that  it 
made  me  Into  a  convert,  but  also  a  bit  of  a 
raving  fanatic  I 

The  speech  was  given  by  Yale  University 
Professor  Stewart  Udall — the  Secretary  of 
Interior  under  John  Kennedy. 

Udall's  speech  was  the  first  of  the  FORUM 
speeches  of  the  year.  And,  frankly,  by  all 
outward  signs,  it  should  have  bored  me  silly. 

I  mean  what  excitement  could  there  be  In 
hearing  a  man  who  was  out  of  office,  a  man 
who  would  probably  talk  about  hunting  and 


fishing — and  I  do  neither — and  a  man  who 
had  turned  a  fairly  minor  cabinet  appoint- 
ment into  a  full  profssaorahlp? 

Was  Udall's  a  quiet,  boring  speech?  Not 
by  a  trip  to  the  moon  and  back  It  wasn't. 

The  first  thing  that  the  ex-Secretary  did 
was  paint  a  picture  of  America  today: 

(After  talking  about  some  of  our  accom- 
plishments as  a  nation  such  as  the  Apollo 
1 1  trip.  Udall  outlined  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger.) 

"We  produce  more  pollutants  and  waste 
than  any  other  country  In  the  world  . 
Our  cities  Instead  of  being  a  place  of  pride, 
as  In  most  civilizations,  are  a  disaster  area 
...  We  are  richer  and  richer;  yet  weTe  living 
in  filthier  communities  like  Croestis  on  a 
garbage  heap  .  .  .  We  think  that  aU  growth 
Is  good  growth — even  if  It  hurts  the  quality 
of  our  life." 

Perhaps  the  real  America  today,  Udall 
stated.  Is  the  one  personified  by  the  bumper 
sticker  he  saw  recently  In  Madison,  Wis.  It 
read:  "Be  American — pollute  something!" 
Or,  maybe  our  life  Is  better  characterized  by 
the  title  of  the  Dept.  of  the  Interior's  year 
book  which  was  called:  "Man — an  endan- 
gered species?" 

Finally  looking  at  the  heart  of  America, 
Mr.  Udall  noted  the  price  we  pay  for  our 
amazing  mobility  of  which  we  are  so  proud: 
The  price  Is:  1.)  "The  main  source  of  air 
pollution  is  the  automobile  2.)  The  noise 
level  In  the  United  States  Is  doubling  every 
eight  years.  3.)  Even  though  It  is  best  for 
children  to  walk — even  a  couple  of  miles  to 
school  each  day.  we  bus  them  because  it  Isn't 
safe  to  walk.  We  have  provided  no  side  walks, 
and  with  the  sjjeed  and  number  of  cars,  even 
riding  a  bicycle  Is  hazardous.  4  )  And.  last 
but  not  least,  we  kill  more  people  In  auto 
accidents  than  In  war  .  Last  year  we  killed 
53,000;  Injured  thousands  more,  and  are  now 
only  minimally  starting  to  talk  about  auto 
safety." 

What  can  be  done  about  this  horror  picture 
that  we  are  making  out  of  our  environment? 
Udall,  to  use  his  own  words,  was  "very  blunt 
with  the  answers:" 

"First,"  Udall  said,  "We  must  change  our 
national  policy  which  is  now  to  encourage 
growth.  We  must  stop  the  population  ex- 
plosion, and  we  must  realize  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  prosper  without  more  people  for 
whom  we  do  not  have  room  .  .  ,  Remember 
the  nation  with  the  best  rate  of  growth  of 
ONP,  gross  national  product,  has  been  Ja- 
pan— and  they  have  had  an  almost  level  pop- 
ulation rate." 

"Second."  the  former  Secretary  said,  'We 
have  to  reorder  our  national  priorities.  We 
now  spend  $35  billion  on  getting  a  man  to 
the  moon  $600  million  for  the  SST,  when  It 
would  take  only  a  few  million  to  gather  to- 
gether a  NASA  type  team  to  develop  a  silent, 
poUuUon  free  engine  .  .  And  It  would  take 
relatively  little  to  make  major  strikes  In  wa- 
ter FKJllutlon — an  area  where  we  have  done 
nothing  for  years." 

"Of  course  I  want  my  country  to  be  strong.' 
the  speaker  concluded,  "but  Isn't  It  time  we 
were  a  little  less  In  sptwe  and  In  130  other 
countries  mlUtarUy  and  put  a  little  more 
effort  towards  doing  something  about  the 
quality  of  our  own  people's  life  here  at 
home?" 

Can  the  reader  see  why  the  speech  was 
upsetting?  Can  you  see  why  it  made  me — 
and  I  hope  all  of  us — a  bit  of  a  fanatic  on 
what  we  are  doing,  and  are  not  doing,  to  our 
environment? 

This  Isn't  a  subject  we  can  pussy-foot 
around  any  longer.  It  must  be  met.  And  It 
must  be  met  head  on  and  now ! 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS  OF 
THE  EARTH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  all  Sena- 
tors certainly  have  heard  the  saying — 
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Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to 
tbe  aid  of  their  party. 

i  noticed  an  interesting  play  on  these 
words  in  an  advertisement  published  in 
Time  magazine  for  November  14. 

The  ad,  on  behalf  of  the  Leo  Burnett 
Co..  Inc.,  carried  the  headline  "Now  Is 
the  Time  for  All  Good  Men  To  Come  to 
the  Aid  of  Their  Planet."  The  ad,  which 
ran  more  than  a  full  page,  contained  an 
excellent,  concise  account  of  the  environ- 
mental problems  facing  the  entire  earth. 

The  ad  touches  on  pollution,  overpop- 
ulation, urbanization,  industrialization, 
poverty,  and  other  problems.  I  compli- 
ment the  Leo  Burnett  Co.  for  taking  this 
most  effective  means  once  again  to  bring 
these  problems  to  our  attention.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  contents  of 
the  ad  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Now  Is  THE  TlMB  FOR  ALL  GoOD  MEN  TO  COME 
TO  THE  Am  OF  THEIB  PlaNET 

What  we  don't  know  about  this  earth  we 
live  on  not  only  can  hurt  us — it  can  kill  us. 
what  we  don't  know — or  refuse  to  recog- 
nize— fs'That  modern  man  has  been  altering 
Mb  tot«I"  environment  so  swiftly  and  sud- 
denly that  the  whole  "great  chain  of  life"  on 
this  planet  Is  endangered. 

All  of  us  live  on  a  tiny  .space-ship  which  Is 
hurtling  through  the  universe  at  a  speed 
flOO  times  faster  than  the  fastest  Jet  plane — 
carrying  with  It  Its  own  limited  resources  for 
su&talnlng  life. 

What  we  have  now  is  all  we  will  ever  have 
to  keep  us  alive.  Having  already  set  foot  on 
the  lifeless  moon,  we  shall  presumably  find 
that  we  are  the  only  creatures  In  our  solar 
system.  As  lonely  astronauts  on  our  own 
ceaseless  journey  through  space,  what  do  we 
have  as  our  basic  equipment  for  survival? 
Above  us,  a  narrow  band  of  usable  atmos- 
phere, no  more  than  seven  miles  high,  with 
no  'new"  air  available  to  us. 

Beneath  us,  a  thin  crust  of  land,  with  only 
one-eighth  of  the  surface  fit  for  human  life. 
And  around  us.  a  flnlte  supply  of  "usable" 
water  that  we  must  eternally  cleanse  and  re- 
use. 

These  are  the  elements  of  man's  physical 
environment  This  Is  the  "envelope"  In  which 
our  planet  Is  perpetually  sealed. 

Together,  and  left  alone,  land.  air.  and 
water  work  well  as  an  "eco-system"  to  main- 
tain the  great  chain  of  life,  and  the  delicate 
balance  of  nature  from  ocean  depth  to 
mountain  top. 

But  man.  since  he  flrst  rose  up  on  two  legs, 
has  been  tampering  with  this  system.  He  can- 
not help  It.  Everything  we  do  alters  our  en- 
vironment: the  ways  we  grow  food  and  build 
shelter  and  create  what  we  call  "culture" 
and  "civilization." 

Now.  entering  the  last  three  decades  of  the 
20th  Century,  we  face  the  shocking  realiza- 
tion that  we  have  gone  too  far  too  fast  and 
too  heedlessly — and  now  we  are  forced  to 
cope  with  some  of  the  consequences  of  our 
"progress"  as  a  species. 

For.  increasingly,  all  over  the  world  scien- 
tists and  statesmen  and  specialists  in  every 
field  are  coming  to  agree  on  the  pressing 
paradoxes  of  our  modern  age: 

That,  as  societies  grow  richer,  their  envi- 
ronments g^ow  poorer. 

That,  as  the  array  of  objects  expands  the 
vigor  of  life  declines. 

That,  as  we  acquire  more  leisure  to  enjoy 
our  surroundings,  we  find  less  around  us  to 
enjoy. 

It  Is  nobody's  fault,  and  It  Is  everybody's 
fault.  ' 

The  real  culprits  are  the  three  main  cur- 
rents of  the  20th  Century — Population,  In- 
dQatrtallzatlon,  and  Urbanization. 
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Together,  theae  three  swift  and  mighty 
currents  of  history  have  acted  to  foul  the 
air,  contaminate  the  land,  pollute  the  wa- 
ters— and  to  accelerate  our  mounting  loea  of 
beauty  and  privacy,  quiet  and  recreation. 

World  population  is  growing  at  a  rate  that 
will  double  by  the  year  2000 — only  a  brief 
three  decades  away — when  nearly  seven  bil- 
lion people  will  inhabit  the  earth. 

Already,  the  poverty-stricken  countries  of 
Asia,  the  Near  East.  Africa,  and  LAtln  Amer- 
ica contain  70  percent  of  the  world's  adulu 
and  80  percent  of  Its  children  The  most 
people  are  concentrated  where  the  least  food 
and  goods  are  available. 

Industrialization  has  added  its  own  burden 
to  the  population  pressure.  The  more  we  pro- 
duce and  consume,  the  more  waste  products 
we  discharge  into  the  air  and  water  and  land 
around  us,  where  they  do  not  "disappear," 
but  last  forever  In  one  form  or  another. 

Our  natiiral  resources — both  renewable  and 
non-renewable — are  taxed  to  the  utmost  by 
Industrialization.  TTie  U.S.  water  supply,  for 
Instance,  remains  at  the  same  fixed  level,  but 
we  arfe  using  four  times  as  much  per  person 
as  In  1900. 

Yet.  at  the  same  time,  the  volume  of 
waste  waters  discharged  Into  our  lakes,  riv- 
ers, and  streams  has  risen  600  percent  so  far 
in  this  century.  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one 
percent  of  contaminating  materials  can  kill 
fish  life  by  consuming  oxygen  in  the  waters. 
(The  de-salting  of  sea  water  for  household 
and  agricultural  use  on  a  large  scale  Is  a  long 
way  off.) 

We  now  spew  150  million  tons  of  pollut- 
ants into  the  atmosphere  annually,  and  90 
percent  of  this  consists  of  largely  Invisible 
but  potentially  lethal  gases.  This  may  reduce 
solar  radiation,  and  raise  the  temperature 
at  the  earth's  surface  Some  predict  that  this 
could  conceivably  melt  the  polar  ice  cap. 
thus  flooding  the  coastal  cities  of  the  world 
Moreover,  these  contaminants  are  global  in 
their  effects;  as  the  Bible  tersely  reminds 
us.    "The  wind  bloweth  where  It  Ilsteth." 

From  the  plains  In  Russia  to  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland,  from  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Pacific  to  the  smokestacks  of  Chicago,  the 
air  la  hazier,  the  smog  is  thicker,  the  sun 
dimmer.  Throughout  the  world,  the  statistics 
are  uniformly  appalling— but  the  figures 
speak  less  vividly  than  the  sad  bewilderment 
of  California  school  children  who  are  now 
excused  from  outdoor  games  on  those  days 
when  the  atmosphere  chokes  their  lungs. 

Industrialization  plagues  the  land  as  well  as 
the  air  and  waters.  Our  rise  in  syntheUc 
technology  has  given  us  Innumerable  con- 
veniences— but  the  roadsides  are  strewn  with 
cans,  bottles,  and  cartons,  the  dumps  over- 
flow, and  in  some  cities  it  costs  three  times 
more  to  get  rid  of  a  ton  of  Junk  than  to  ship 
In  a  ton  of  coal. 

Urbanization  is  perhaps  the  most  menac- 
ing of  the  three  converging  trends  that 
threaten   our   planet   today. 

In  the  U.S.,  land  Is  being  urbanized  at  the 
rate  of  3,000  acres  a  day.  One  million  Amer- 
icans a  year  leave  the  rural  areas  for  cities. 
Seventy  percent  of  all  Americans  now  live  on 
10  percent  of  the  land;  by  the  year  2000, 
some  85  percent  will  live  in  urban  areas. 
And  the  same  Is  happening  all  over  the  world. 
By  the  end  of  this  century,  most  human 
beings— for  the  flrst  time  in  history— will  be 
born,  live,  reproduce,  and  die  within  the  con- 
fines of  an  urban  setting. 

Elach  time  we  build  a  new  highway,  bull- 
doze a  woods  into  a  shopping  center,  or 
turn  farmland  Into  housing  developments. 
we  decrease  the  acreage  that  will  grow  food! 
Great  progress  Is  being  made  in  the  prtxluc- 
tlvlty  of  our  soil,  yet  agricultiu-e  is  now  tak- 
ing three  to  four  million  tons  more  nutri- 
ents from  It  than  are  being  r^laced  each 
year. 

The  word  "ecology"  waa  devised  exactly 
a  hundred  years  ago— Jn  1869 — to  signify  the 
study  of  tbe  relationship  between  life  ays. 


terns  and  their  environment.  "Ekjology"  is 
what  everybody  on  this  planet  must  start 
thinking  about — and  quickly — if  we  are  to 
avoid  Irreversible  changes  within  t^e  closed 
system  of  our  space-ship. 

For  everything  around  Is  Is  Ued  together 
m  a  system  of  mutual  interdependence  The 
plants  help  renew  our  air;  the  air  helps  purify 
our  water;  the  water  Irrigates  the  plants.  Man, 
as  a  part  of  nature,  cannot  "master"  It;  he 
must  learn  to  work  with  It — and  with  his 
fellows  everywhere — to  ensure  that  we  do  not 
alter  the  environment  so  drastically  that  we 
perish  before  we  can  adjust  to  It 

Mankind  as  a  species  needs  esthetic  as  well 
as  physical  values — sweet  rivers  to  walk  by 
In  solitude  and  serenity,  and  pleasant  pros- 
pects even  in  the  midst  of  industrial  afflu- 
ence. The  constant  din  of  urban  life  assails 
the  ears  relentlessly,  and  noise  contributes 
Its  own  ugly  obligate  to  the  disharmony  of 
our  surroundings. 

"The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  late  and 
soon."  as  Wordsworth  prophetically  put  it 
more  than  a  century  ago,  ""Getting  and 
spending,   we   lay   waste   our   powers." 

We  have  laid  waste  our  powers  for  too 
long,  not  merely  by  ignoring  the  warnings  of 
dead  lakes  and  noxious  air  and  ravaged 
countrysides,  but  also  by  periodically  killing 
off  of  our  bravest  and  our  best  in  senseless 
warfare 

Now  Is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  their  planet. 

We  have  the  technical  skill  and  resources. 
We  have  a  common  cause  worth  fighting  for: 
a  new  kind  of  war  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  humanity  against  its  own  worst  Instincts. 
Perhaps  thl.s  mighty  global  struggle  to  re- 
store the  quality  of  our  human  environment 
may  provide  an  effective  and  Inspired  sub- 
stitute for  national  conflict  and  bloodshed. 
Perhaps  only  a  planetary  view  of  man  can 
guarantee  our  survival. 

We  have  the  weapons  that  enable  us  all  to 
die  together;  can  we  not  forge  the  tools  that 
enable   us   all    to   live   together"' 


IS  SST  A  BAD  IDEA  THAT 
WON'T  DIE? 


J 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Is  SST  a 
Bad  Idea  That  Won't  Die?"  published 
in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  No- 
vember 16.  and  an  article  entitled  "Gen- 
eral Quesada  Decried  "Forced'  SST  Proj- 
ect," published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  November  17.  The  latter  article  relates 
to  suppressed  testimony  of  the  former 
head  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  questions  raised  by  these  two  arti- 
cles must  be  answered,  and  answered 
fully,  before  Congress  appropriates  any 
further  funds  for  the  SST. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)    Sunday  Star, 

Nov.  16.  1969) 

Is  SST  A  Bad  Idea  That  Wont  Die? 

(By  William  Hlnes) 

The  proposition  that  nothing  has  quite  the 
staying  power  of  a  bad  idea  has  been  proved 
repeatedly,  but  never  with  more  dramatic 
force  than  In  the  case  of  the  supersonic 
transport  airplane. 

The  SST  Is  a  legacy  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
which  promises  In  the  long  run  to  rank,  in 
the  iiierarchy  of  fiascos,  as  the  technological 
equivalent  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  If  its  advocates 
In  and  out  of  government  were  to  seek  an 
adequately  descriptive  name  for  the  big  bird 
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today,  six  years  after  Its  hatching,  they  could 
do  worse  than  consider  "The  Albatross.'" 

The  Albatross,  or  Boeing  2707  (to  use  Its 
official  designation),  got  lt«  start  In  a  com- 
mencement address  to  the  claaa  of  '63  at  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  when  JFK  almost 
offhandedly  remarked: 

"I  am  announcing  today  that  the  United 
States  win  commit  Itself  to  an  Important 
new  program  In  civilian  aviation.  ...  It  is 
my  Judgment  that  this  government  should 
Immediately  commence  a  new  program  In 
partnership  with  private  Industry  to  develop 
at  the  earliest  practical  date  the  prototype 
of  a  commercially  successful  supersonic 
transport  superior  to  that  being  built  in  any 
other  country  .  .  ."' 

Kennedy  predicted  that  the  SST  would  be 
flying  over  International  routes  at  the  end 
of  the  19606.  Today,  with  the  beginning  of 
the  70s  only  a  few  weeks  off,  the  airplane  is 
still  on  paper  after  having  undergone  an  al- 
most complete  metamorphosis  to  correct 
what  turned  out  to  be  an  unworkable  origi- 
nal design. 

Six  years  after  the  academy  speech  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,  the  SST  was  In  Umbo.  Lyndon 
Johnson  In  almost  his  final  official  act,  sub- 
mitted a  fiscal  1970  budget  that  contained 
no  funds  for  carrying  forward  SST  develop- 
ment Johnson's  aides  explained  that  he  was 
leaving  the  "go-no-go"  decision  to  his  suc- 
cessor. Richard  Nixon. 

Less  than  a  month  after  taking  office. 
Nixon  appointed  a  panel  of  high-ranking 
government  officials,  called  the  SST  Ad  Hoc 
Review  Committee,  to  study  the  program  and 
prepare  a  report  on  which  the  new  president 
could  base  a  Judgment  about  its  future  The 
following  month,  when  he  submitted  to  Con- 
gress revisions  to  the  Johnson  budget.  Nixon 
left  the  SST  Item  blank. 

For  two  months  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
looked  at  the  SST  from  every  angle,  and 
then  In  April  submitted  to  Transportation 
Secretary  John  Voipe  a  report  that  was 
clearly  negative  in  tone.  Voljje  handed  the 
repwrt  to  Nixon  along  with  his  personal  rec- 
ommendation to  forge  ahead  on  the  SST 
regardless. 

As  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Oct  31  (pages  32599  to  32613),  the  re- 
port and  supporting  documents  effectively 
knocked  down  all  the  tired  old  cliches  and 
sales  pitches  offered  In  support  of  the  SST 
by  the  aviation  lobby,  which  is  Indistinguish- 
able most  of  the  time  from  the  celebrated 
"Military-Industrial  Complex." 

Balance  of  payments?  SST  would  probably 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Return  on  the 
government's  Investment?  It  might  not  sell 
well  enough  to  give  Uncle  Sam  hla  seed 
money  back,  let  alone  return  a  profit  Bo- 
nanza for  the  airlines?  Serious  question  that 
the  SST  could  cut  the  mustard  in  commer- 
cial service  unless  subsidized. 

Sonic  boom?  Intolerable  and  Ukely  to  re- 
main so,  with  no  scientific  basis  for  hope  that 
the  problem  can  ever  be  licked.  Noise  near 
airports?  Another  black  mark  against  the 
SST.  Other  environmental  pollution?  Seri- 
ous, possibly  with  world-wide  effects. 

Job  opportunities?  F^w  if  any  for  those 
who  need  them  most,  the  inner-city  poor. 
Effects  on  domestic  economy?  Serious  danger 
of  added  infiatlonary  pressures  as  a  result 
of  competition  for  skilled  workers  already 
employed 

American  prestige  abroad?  This  from 
U.  Alexis  Johnson,  undersecretary  of  state: 
"It  would  not  be  proper  to  base  the  decision 
to  go  ahead  with  the  project  on  any  gen- 
eralized concept  of  enhancement  of  U.S. 
prestige." 

The  most  telling  summary  of  arguments 
against  the  SST  probably  came  from  Nixon's 
science    adviser.    Dr.    Lee    A.    Du    Bridge: 

""On  the  whole.  I  come  out  negative  on  the 
desirability  for  further  government  subsidy 
for  the  development  of  this  plane.  .  .  . 
Any  technological  benefits  which  would  ac- 


crue from  Its  further  development,  either 
for  civilian  or  military  purposes,  would  seem 
to  be  minimal. 

"Granted  that  this  is  an  exciting  techno- 
logical development,  it  still  seems  best  to  me 
to  avoid  the  serious  environmental  and  nui- 
sance problems,  and  the  government  should 
not  be  subsidizing  a  device  which  has  neither 
commercial  attractiveness  nor  public  ac- 
ceptance." 

On  the  basis  of  this  sort  of  advice,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  last  September  23  made  his  de- 
cision. He  elected  to  go  ahead  with  proto- 
type development  of  the  SST. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post.  Nov.  17, 

1969] 

Genehal    QtrcsADA     Decried    "Forced"     SST 

Project 

A  former  head  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration has  gone  on  record  as  opposing 
Nixon  administration  plans  to  push  develop- 
ment of  a  supersonic  transport. 

Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D-Wls),  a  leading 
critic  of  the  SST,  yesterday  released  testi- 
mony given  by  Lt.  Gen.  El  wood  R.  Quesada. 
PAA  chief  from  1958  to  1961  and  now  a  direc- 
tor of  American  Airlines. 

Reuss  said  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion denied  the  existence  of  the  Quesada 
testimony,  "but  finally,  after  repeated  re- 
quests, they  were  able  to  produce  one  copy. 
It  had  been  found  In  a  safe  in  the  office  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Transportation." 

The  battle  over  continued  government 
funding  of  the  SST  program  will  center  on 
the  House  fioor''"n8»ts,week  when  the  ad- 
ministration's request  fbc$96  million  to  de- 
velop the  plane  comes  upMrpart  of  the  de- 
partment of  transportatj^ai^  appropriation 
bill. 

The  testimony  produced  by  Reuss.  which 
he  said  he  would  enter  in  the  Congressional 
Record  today,  was  given  by  Quesada  last 
March  before  a  presidential  task  force  on  the 
SST. 

""I  gag  a  little  bit  at  what  I  observe  to  be 
a  tendency  to  put  the  supersonic  transport 
program  under  the  aegis  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment," Quesada  testified.  "And  more  im- 
portant, sir,  I  gag  at  what  has  been,  at  least 
I  have  observed,  an  apparent  desire  to  de- 
velop this  airplane  under  forced  draft;  and 
in  my  opinion  false  goals  have  been  estab- 
lished in  terms  of  time." 


CONSERVATION  IN  THE  USE 
OF  COAL 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as  each 
I>assing  day  brings  to  light  new  threats 
to  the  quality  of  our  envirorunent,  I  be- 
come more  aware  of  how  fortunate  I  am 
to  be  a  citizen  of  North  Dakota,  where 
the  air  is  cleaner.  However,  North  Dakota 
is  also  being  touched  by  industrialization 
and  must  face  the  attendant  problem  of 
environmental  pollution. 

Since  January  1966,  the  Basin  Electric 
Power  Cooperative  has  operated  the 
216,000-kilowatt  lignite-fueled  Leland 
Olds  Station  near  Stanton,  N.  Dak.  This 
was  the  first  large  lignite-fueled  unit  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  an  expert  in  environmental 
quality  control  to  appreciate  the  en- 
vironmental havoc  this  could  have 
created. 

This  was  not  allowed  to  happen,  how- 
ever. From  the  outset,  the  foresighted 
Basin  Electric  membership  and  board  of 
directors  established  a  policy  of  reducing 
the  adverse  effects  on  the  environment  of 
its  plant  operations.  James  Grahl,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Basin  Electrla  Pow- 
er Cooperative,  outlined  Basin  El^fctric's 


program  at  a  recent  speech  before  the 
Montana  Coal  Symposium  in  Billings, 
Mont. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Grahls  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Conservation  in  the  Use  or  Coal 
(Presented  by  James  Grahl,  general  mana- 
ger.  Basin  Electric   Power   Cooperative,   at 
the    Montana    Coal    Symposium,    Billings, 
Mont..  Nov.  7,  1969) 

Basin  Electric  Power  Cooperative  as  a 
wholesale  power  supplier  for  rural  electric 
cooperatives  located  in  eight  states  of  the 
Missouri  Basin.  Including  Montana,  is  pres- 
ently operating  the  216,000  KW  lignite- 
fueled  Leland  Olds  Station  near  Stanton. 
N.D.  This  flrst  large  lignite-fueled  unit  In 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  has  been  operating 
since  January,  1966.  It  Is  fulfilling  very  suc- 
cessfully Its  purpose  of  a  low-cost  kilowatt- 
hour  factory  for  the  cooperatives. 

Because  it  has  a  fuel  cost  of  about  1.5 
mills  kwh,  it  Is  a  base  load  plant,  and  we 
burn  about  1.2  million  tons  of  lignite  per 
year. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  Basin  Electric 
membership  and  Board  of  Directors,  as  es- 
tablished policy,  have  tried  to  reduce  the 
adverse  effects  on  the  environment  of  our 
plant  operations. 

However,  given  the  present  technology, 
there  is  no  way  of  producing  the  thermal 
electric  power  our  society  requires  without 
affecting  our  environment  adversely.  The 
plants  fueled  with  coal  and  lignite  produce 
waste  heat  and  ashes,  and  result  In  the  strip- 
mining  of  land.  Atomic  p>ower  plants  dis- 
charge even  larger  amounts  of  heat  and  re- 
sult in  substantial  quantities  of  radioactive 
wastes, 

A  power  producer  at  present  has  no  choice 
but  to  build  one  of  the  types  of  plants  now 
available,  despite  Its  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment, but  we  can  do  cur  best  to  reduce 
these  effects. 

Basin  Electric  has  been  making  such  ef- 
forts. For  example,  we  have  attempted  to  do 
something  about  water  pollution.  When  we 
started  design  of  our  plant.  North  Dakota 
had  no  anti-water  pollution  law  and  we 
could  have  dumped  our  ashes  ( about  60.000 
tons  per  year)  into  the  Missouri  River  as 
far  as  state  law  wa*  concerned.  We  do  not 
do  that,  but  impound  them  in  a  lagoon  and 
return  clean,  effluent  water  to  the  river. 
More  significantly,  we  were  the  only  indus- 
trial organization,  to  my  knowledge,  to  sup- 
port the  enactment  of  the  model  anti-water 
pollution  law  by  the  North  Dakota  legisla- 
ture In  1967. 

Our  plant  does  discharge  waste  heat  into 
the  Missouri  River  However,  at  this  stage  of 
development  along  the  River,  we  have  been 
advised  by  the  State  environmental  health 
officer  that  the  heat  discharged  is  probably 
beneficial  because  it  keeps  a  stretch  of  the 
River  open  during  the  winter  and  thus  in- 
creases oxygenation. 

With  respect  to  air  pollution,  power  plants 
have  a  problem  with  the  Western  coals.  Their 
low  sulfur  content  is  desirable  because  It  re- 
duces air  pollution  by  oxides  of  sulfur,  but 
electrostatic  precipitators,  designed  to  re- 
move 96-99%  of  the  fly  ash  from  stack  gas, 
apparently  do  not  work  well  with  low-sulfur 
ash. 

Basin  Electric  Is  going  to  participate  with 
a  major  equipment  manufacturer  and  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  laboratory  in  Grand 
Porks  In  a  research  program  with  a  large 
pUot  unit  to  try  to  develop  improved  tech- 
niques and  equipment  and  more  efficient  ash 
removal  by  electrostatic  precipitators  when 
tised  with  plants  burning  Western  coals.  The 
immediate  objective  will  be  an  improved  and 
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more  efficient  electroetatlc  precipitator  in 
our  second  generating  unit,  of  400.000  KW. 
to  be  built  at  tbe  Leland  Olds  Station  by 
1974-75.  This  research  is  of  eepeclal  Im- 
portance, we  believe,  because  enormous 
amounts  of  these  Western  coals  are  destined 
to  be  burned  In  power  plants  in  the  years 
ahead.  We  hope  through  this  Joint  effort  to 
help  minimize  tbe  air  pollution  which  this 
coming  development  otherwise  will  cause. 

Basin  Electric  also  advocated  state  legis- 
lation controlling  air  pollution,  and  such  a 
law  was  enacted  la  1969. 

With  respect  to  fly  ash.  Basin  Electric  has 
supported  research  on  the  usee  of  fly  ash 
at  the  University  of  North  Dakota  for  sev- 
eral years,  by  Dr.  Oscar  Manz,  This  research 
already  has  paid  off.  As  the  result  of  work 
by  Dr  Manz  and  the  North  Dakota  highway 
departmtnt,  lignite  fly  ash  was  speclfled  last 
spring  as  an  acoeptable  mineral  flUer  for 
asphalt  paving.  Several  thousand  tons  of 
Basin  Electric  fly  ash  were  used  In  highway 
construction  this  summer,  and  we  expect 
much   more  to  be  used  in   the  future. 

I  believe  we  were  the  flrst  power  producer 
In  the  Missouri  Bftsln  voluntarily  to  require 
our  coal  supplier  to  grade  the  spoil  banks  so 
as  to  return  them  to  the  "contours  of  rolling 
countryside",  and  to  participate  with  us  In 
experimental  plantings.  The  mining  com- 
pany estlirmtes  that  the  grading  adds  about 
15  cents  per  ton  to  the  price  we  pay  for  lig- 
nite. Out  of  an  annual  fuel  bill  of  about  92 
million,  we  pay  about  $17,000  for  grading  the 
spoil  banks  so  that  they  look  similar  to  the 
landscape  before  It  was  strip-mined.  The 
planting  of  treee,  shrut>s  and  grasses  is  still 
experimental. 

Consequently,  we  can  say  that  spoil  banks 
can  be  graded  so  that  they  are  not  eyesores, 
and  are  passable  by  vehicles  as  well  as  on 
foot,  without  unacceptable  expense  to  the 
consumer  of  electricity. 

Finally,  we  also  have  tried  to  make  our 
power  plant  an  attractive  part  of  the  land- 
scape. How  to  do  this  puzzled  us  at  flrst.  as 
It  seemed  that  any  large  Industry  facility 
would  stick  out  like  a  sore  thumb  In  the 
open  North  Dakota  prairie  However.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  main  feature  of  the  land- 
scape was  the  blue  sky.  We  accordingly  used 
shades  of  blue  for  the  plant,  and  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Company  used  a  matching  color 
scheme  for  Its  conveyors  and  crusblng  plant 
This  color  scheme  worked  out  Just  the  way 
we  hoped  It  would.  My  wife  contributed  the 
original  suggestion.  Illustrating  that  It  Is 
sometimes  worthwhile  to  talk  about  these 
problems  at  home. 

I  have  reviewed  Basin  Electrics  efforts  In 
behalf  of  the  environment  not  to  brag  but 
to  Illustrate  that  Industry  can  do  quite  a  bit 
to  ameliorate  Its  disturbing  effects  on  the 
environment  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  ef- 
fort and  at  acceptable  expense,  compared  to 
the  total  costs  of  doing  business.  One  reason 
for  our  efforts  has  been  to  demonstrate  this 
fact,  to  encourage  the  relatively  undeveloped 
.states  of  the  Missouri  Basin  to  enact  regula- 
tory legislation  befbre  the  Industrialization 
that  Is  coming  pollutes  the  air  and  water 
and  ravages  the  landscape  to  tbe  degree  that 
has  happened  In  otber  parts  of  the  country. 
Montana,  with  Its  enormous  resources, 
should  make  sure  It  has  legislation  to  re- 
quire new  industrial  plants  to  minimize 
air  and  water  pollution  to  the  extent  tech- 
nically and  economically  feasible,  and  to 
do  a  reasonable  amount  of  rehabilitation 
work  on  sfXJll  banks.  There  Is  no  use  de- 
pending u{X)n  voluntary  action.  It  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  exfject  Industry  to  do  these  things 
voluntarily,  because  they  do  cost  money.  In 
competitive  enterprises.  Individual  companies 
will  not  spend  money  to  reduce  damage  to 
the  environment  when  they  know  their 
competitors  may  not  do  so.  If  the  law  re- 
quires all  to  do  so.  however,  then  all  must 
operate  according  to  the  same  ground  rules. 
Basin   Electrics   experience   Is   Illustrative 


In  this  regard  We  wanted  to  Install  an  elec- 
troetatlc precipitator  In  our  flr*  unit,  to 
take  our  96%  of  the  fly  ash  Instead  of  the 
86  "r  which  our  mechanical  collector  re- 
moves. However,  our  banker  (RRA)  could  not 
Justify  the  additional  Investment  because  It 
was  not  required  by  either  State  or  Federal 
law.  As  a  consequence,  our  flrst  unit  has  the 
leas  efficient  equipment,  as  do  two  subsequent 
plants  built  by  others. 

In  contrast,  when  we  Included  funds  for 
an  electroetatlc  precipitator  In  our  loan  esti- 
mate for  our  second  unit  (of  400.000  KW), 
the  substantial  additional  cost  was  approved 
because  It  was  evident  by  that  time  that 
State  and  Federal  legislation  would  be  en- 
acted which  probably  would  require  this 
Increased   protection   of  the  atmosphere 

Obviously.  It  Is  better  and  cheaper  to  In- 
stall such  equipment  when  a  plant  Is  built 
than  to  have  to  modify  the  plant  later  or 
else  live  with  continuing  pollution  which 
could  have  been  prevented. 

Efforts,  to  minimize  adverse  effects  on  the 
environment  are  extremely  Important,  bu'. 
they  nevertheless  represent  a  "band-aid"  ap- 
proach compared  to  what  needs  to  be  done 
If  our  environment  Is  to  be  protected  to  the 
exent  necessary 

To  protect  effectively  our  resources  and  our 
environment.  In  view  of  the  great  expan- 
sion In  coal-flred  power  production  In  this 
region  In  the  next  twenty  years,  we  need  to 
develop  a  technology  deliberately  designed 
to  conserve  our  ftiel  supplies.  In  the  case  of 
generating  plants,  and  to  minimize  the  dam- 
age done  to  our  air.  land  and  water 

The  present  technology  Is  not  designed  for 
these  purposes.  For  example,  coal-burning 
power  plants  waste  about  65-70''o  of  the 
heat  In  the  coal.  This  waste  heat  has  no  place 
to  go  except  Into  the  environment.  Into 
bodies  of  water  and  the  air.  There  Is  little  at 
present  that  a  power  producer  can  do  about 
this  because  It  Is  the  only  type  of  plant 
available.  The  nuclear-powered  priants  are 
even  worse  and  waste  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  the  heat  of  fission,  again  dis- 
charging It  to  the  environment. 

So  one  program  urgently  needed  Is  the 
development  of  far  more  efficient  and  lees 
primitive  methods  of  converting  coal  to  elec- 
tric energy.  The  process  termed  magneto- 
hydro-dynamics  has  a  theoretical  efficiency 
of  65%,  about  twice  that  of  present  coal- 
flred  plants,  and  the  solid  fuel  cell  has  a 
theoretical  efficiency  of  about  SCT,.  If  we 
could  build  power  plants  with  60-70'^r  ef- 
flclency,  we  then  would  have  to  mine  only 
half  as  much  coal  to  get  the  same  amount  of 
electricity,  strip  only  half  as  much  land, 
produce  only  half  as  much  ashes,  and  dis- 
charge to  the  air  and  water  only  half  as 
much  waste  heat  as  we  do  with  our  present 
technology. 

Such  a  development  would  do  more  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  that  any  alternative 
program.  It  also  would  save  billons  of  tons 
of  Irreplaceable  coal  resources. 

A  second  basic  step  Is  to  find  ways  to  reach 
more  rational  judgments  about  what  we 
use  our  resources  for.  At  present,  the  nations 
of  the  world  devote  much  of  their  resources 
to  military  purposes.  They  are  providing 
themselves  with  weap>ons  of  annihilation  at 
a  coat  of  almost  200  billion  dollars  per  year. 
This  annual  expenditure  represents  a  huge 
non-productive  consumption  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  a  great  deal  of  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  strip  mining  and  other  side 
benefits  of  Industrial  and  military  activity. 
Man  could  reduce  damage  to  his  environ- 
ment enormously  Just  by  deciding  that,  with 
weapons  on  hand  more  than  stifflclent  to  de- 
stroy clvlllMitlon.  production  for  military 
purposes  can  be  sharply  reduced. 

Without  water,  and  the  Earth's  thin  layer 
of  topsoll  and  thin  envelope  of  air.  human 
life  could  not  survive.  Our  technological  so- 
ciety could  not  exist  without  continuing  sup- 
plies of  minerals  and  chemicals.  As  far  as 


we  know.  Earth  Is  the  only  planet  In  the  Uni- 
verse on  which  life  Is  pooslble. 

Our  natural  resourcea  therefore  are  pre- 
cious beyond  measuring  if  we  place  special 
value  on  human  life.  Since  society  often 
places  a  very  low  value  cm  human  life,  It  is 
not  surprising  that  we  also  have  been  In- 
credibly unintelligent  In  selecting  the  pur- 
poses for  which  we  expend  our  natural 
resources. 

Although  organizations  like  ours  should 
continue  to  support  good  conservation  prac- 
tices, we  face  the  fact  that  our  actlvlUes  In 
the  end  will  be  woefully  Inadequate  unless 
mankind  soon  resolves  to  decide  far  more 
wisely  and  rationally  the  major  purposes  for 
which  our  resources  are  used,  and  to  develop 
technologies  for  using  them  far  less  waste- 
fully. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY:  THE 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION. 
CALVERT    CLIFFS,    AND    TRITIUM 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
decision  of  the  Baltimore  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.  to  locate  a  nuclear  powerplant 
at  Calvert  Cliffs  has  generated  con- 
siderable controversy. 

Laist  May,  I  submitted  a  statement  on 
this  facility  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  their  hearings  in  Prince 
Frederick,  Calvert  County,  Md.  In  Augiist, 
the  Commission  replied  to  my  statement 
and,  at  my  request,  commented  on  the 
problem  of  tritium  releases,  a  problem 
raised  by  several  members  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  faculty. 

I,  In  turn,  sent  the  AEC  documents  to 
several  distinguished  Maryland  scien- 
tists: Dr.  L.  Eugene  Cronln,  director  of 
the  Chesapeake  Biological  Laboratory  of 
the  Natural  Resources  Institute,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland:  Dr.  Roland  F.  Beers. 
Jr.,  professor  of  radiological  science  at 
the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health, 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  I  asked 
these  gentlemen  if  they  would  review  the 
AEC  resfxjnses  and  report  back  to  me. 
This,  they  kindly  agreed  to  do. 

Dr.  Merz  sent  me  a  paper  outlining  an 
experiment  he  had  performed  concern- 
ing tritium.  I  passed  this  on  to  the  AEC 
a  few  weeks  ago  with  at  least  one  result 
being  an  article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
entitled  "Radiologist  Wins  His  Point  on 
Possible  A-Plant  Peril." 

Dr.  Cronln  sent  me  a  paper  com- 
menting critically  on  the  AEC  papers 
and  enclosing  a  report  that  he  and  Dr. 
Etonald  W.  Pritchard,  director  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Institute,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  prepared  for  the 
Maryland  Board  of  Natural  Resources.  I 
feel  that  Dr.  Cronln  makes  some  ex- 
tremely good  points. 

Dr.  Beers  sent  me  an  analysis  of  the 
Commission's  papers  which  take  issue 
with  some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
the  AE5C.  Dr.  Beers'  paper  is  most 
provocative. 

I  have  passed  on  the  recently  received 
comments  of  Dr.  Cronln  and  Dr.  Beers 
to  the  Commission  and  requested  a  reply 
both  to  myself  and  the  authors.  Addi- 
tionally. I  have  asked  the  AEC  to  send 
copies  to  Dr.  William  W.  Eaton,  chair- 
man of  the  Maryland  Governor's  Nuclear 
Power  Plant  Study  Commission. 

In  order  to  make  this  information  a 
matter  of  public  record,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  foUow- 
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ing  be  printed  In  the  Record:  First,  my 
statement  to  the  AEC  hearing  in  Prince 
Frederick;  second,  a  cover  letter  to  me 
dated  August  8,  1969,  from  AEC  Chair- 
man, Dr.  Glerm  Seaborg,  along  with  the 
three  AEC  enclosures;  third,  the  October 
14,  1969,  story  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
that  I  mentioned  in  regard  to  Dr.  Merz's 
report;  fourth,  the  comments  of  Dr. 
Cronln  dated  October  14  in  a  letter  to  me 
with  attachments;  and  fifth,  the  com- 
ments of  Dr,  Beers  dated  September  10 
also  in  a  letter  to  me  with  attachments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statemjujt  of  Sknator  Jobkph  D.  Tydinos, 
SuBMrmo  TO  THE  Atomic  Enmujt  Com- 
mission Heasinos  on  th«  Pkoposkd  Calvtrt 
CLirrs  NrcLBAa  Ei*ct«ic  Powxa  Obnirai- 

INO    FACH-rrT,     PRIMCE    FBXDSaiCK,     Calvebt 

CocNTT,  Md.,  Mat  12,  1969 

The  Baltimore  Qas  and  Electric  Company's 
planned  nuclear  power  station  at  Calvert 
Cliffs  will  be  a  two  unit,  1.6  million  kilowatt 
facility.  It  wUl  use  6,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second  for  cooling  purposes.  This  water 
win  be  returned  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  at  a 
higher    temperature    than    that    withdrawn. 

The  Calvert  Cliffs  plant  vrtll  be  In  full 
operation  by  1974.  It  will  then  be  the  tenth 
largest  power  facility  In  the  nation. 

The  need  for  this  plant  cannot  be  doubted. 
Our  nation  has  almost  Insatiable  appetite 
for  electricity.  Since  World  War  II  produc- 
tion of  electricity  has  doubled  every  ten 
years.  This  trend  Is  expected  to  continue.  Our 
nation's  growth  depends  on  an  ample  power 
supply  being  readily  available. 

This  Is  particularly  true  for  the  Baltimore 
area  which  in  the  next  decade  will  experience 
considerable  growth.  The  Calvert  Cliffs  plant 
Is  designed  to  serve  this  area. 

Yet  with  progress  comes  problems.  The 
discharge  of  the  cooling  water  affects  the 
ecology  of  the  receiving  waters.  Scientists 
consider  temperature  the  primary  control  of 
life  and  report  that  fish  are  especially  sen- 
sitive to  changes  In  the  thermal  environment. 
They  and  other  forma  of  marine  life  are  often 
unable  to  adjust  to  even  the  most  limited 
changes  in  temperature. 

"For  this  reason  there  Is  growing  concern 
among  ecologlsts  about  the  heating  of  aquat- 
ic habitats  by  man's  activities.  In  the  U.S. 
It  appears  that  the  use  of  river,  lake,  and 
estuarlne  waters  for  Industrial  cooling  pur- 
poses may  become  so  extensive  In  future 
decades  as  to  pose  a  considerable  threat  to 
fish  and  to  aquatic  life  In  general."  So  writes 
John  R.  Clark  In  the  March,  1969  issue  of  the 
Scientific  American. 

Thermal  pollution  must  thus  be  recognized 
as  an  Important  problem,  one  which  may 
block  our  achieving  a  quality  environment. 

By  1980,  the  electric  power  Industry  will 
use  one-fifth  of  the  total  fresh  water  runoff 
of  the  U.S.  for  purposes  of  cooling.  The  scope 
of  this  potentially  dangerous  thermal  dis- 
charge Is  therefore  large. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  Is  an  invaluable  nat- 
ural resource  of  Maryland.  Its  quality  can- 
not be  tampered  with.  The  AEC,  the  business 
community,  and  the  state  and  local  agencies 
Involved  must  recognize  the  great  Importance 
of  the  Bay  to  the  people  of  our  state. 

Thermal  pollution  simply  must  not  be 
permitted  to  abuse  Its  water  quality. 

The  proposed  facility  at  Calvert  Cliffs  will 
be  nuclear  powered.  Atomic  energy  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  safe  and  efficient  source  of 
future  potential  energy. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  proceeds 
with  extreme  caution  when  licensing  atomic 
reactors.  It  Is  of  course  proper  that  they  do 
so.  I  am  confident  that  the  Commission  will 
exercise  considerable  and  great  care  with  the 
Calvert  Cliffs  reactor  and  that,  upon  their 


final  approval,  the  faclUty  will  pose  no  dan- 
ger of  a  nuclear  nature  to  the  area. 

The  responsibility  of  the  AEC,  however, 
extends  only  to  issues  of  national  security 
and  health  and  safety.  It  has  no  Jurisdic- 
tion over  concerns  of  environmental  quality. 
A  January  13,  1969  ruling  of  the  VS.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  affirmed  a 
lower  court  decision  that  tbe  AEC  did  not 
err  in  refusing  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  thermal  pollution  from  a  nuclear  power 
facility.  The  Court  held  that  the  Commission 
simply  did  not  have  the  necessary  Juris- 
diction to  Involve  Itself  In  such  an  area. 

This  Is  a  serious  gap  In  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  AEC.  I  respectfully  urge  the 
Commission,  on  Is  own,  to  seek  redress  be- 
fore the  Congress.  Thermal '  pollution  Is  too 
serious  a  threat  to  permit  an  Inactive  po- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  AEC.  Additionally, 
I  urge  the  Commission  to  upgrade  Its  in- 
formal, advisory  contacts  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  In  order  to  Insure  maxi- 
mum use  of  available  expertise  within  that 
Department. 

For  my  own  part  I  am  cosponsorlng  legis- 
lation, the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1969,  which  In  part  directs  Itself  to  this 
problem  of  thermal  discharges  by  requiring 
certification,  consistent  with  established 
water  quality  standards,  of  permits  required 
for  water  withdrawals  affected  with  a  fed- 
eral Interest. 

As  a  regulated  public  utility  the  Balti- 
more Gas  and  Electric  Compmny  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  meet  the  present  and  future 
power  needs  of  well  over  a  million  Mary- 
landers.  In  general  the  company  has  served 
the  people  well.  Their  desire  to  build  a  plant 
at  Calvert  Cliffs  reflects  their  awareness  of 
future  power  demands  In  the  Baltimore  area. 

The  company  has  often  expressed  their 
willingness  to  preserve  and  protect  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay.  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  sin- 
cerity and  am  aware  of  steps  taken  by  Balti- 
more Gas  and  Electric  to  transform  this  wil- 
lingness to  action.  One  particular  step  that 
is  significant  Is  the  extensive  consultations 
that  have  taken  place  between  the  company 
and  concerned  state  officials.  These  have  re- 
sulted In  design  alterations  which  lessen  the 
Impact  of  plant  operations  on  the  cooling 
and  receiving  waters.  Such  action  can  only 
be  applauded  and  recognized  as  an  absolute 
necessity  In  the  future. 

There  are.  however,  two  disturbing  aspects 
to  this  project.  The  flrst  is  the  absence  of 
public  research  on  the  environmental  Impact 
of  the  Calvert  Cliffs  facility.  The  state  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  should  not 
have  to  rely  on  company  sponsored  studies, 
with  or  without  access  to  their  data.  They 
should  be  provided  with  the  capacity  to  con- 
duct independent  studies  of  their  own.  My 
second  concern  involves  the  simultaneous 
nature  of  the  research  undertaken  and  actu- 
al construction  at  Calvert  CUffs.  The  latter 
suggests  that  the  site  is  an  accomplished 
fact  and  that  no  evidence  brought  forward 
by  any  research  will  alter  It.  Additionally, 
as  the  Washington  Post  suggests  in  a  May 
8  editorial,  this  lessens  the  importance  cf 
these  hearings  and  lends  credence  to  those 
who  argue  that  local  interests  are  in  fact 
being  overlooked. 

An  additional  problem  raised  by  the  con- 
struction of  new  electric  power  generating 
stations  Is  the  routing  of  power  lines.  It  is 
a  problem  here,  as  the  B.G.  &  E.  lines  must 
go  northwest  to  the  Baltimore  area,  and  else- 
where. Present  technology  does  not  permit 
such  high  voltage  lines  to  be  placed  under- 
ground. 

The  Industry  as  a  whole  must  recognize 
that  it  has  an  obligation  to  minimize  tbe 
environmental  Impact  of  these  lines,  and 
that  this  win  cost  considerable  money.  Power 
lines  no  longer  can  simply  be  strung  in  a 
straight  path,  representing  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points.  Concern  for 
aesthetics  and  history  must  be  programmed 


into  the  routing.  We  do  not  need  another 
Antletam  affair.  The  Industry  must  recognize 
that  the  additional  expense  incurred  must 
be  borne  as  a  regular  cost  of  doing  business 
The  public  interest  does  not  ask  the  Industry 
to  do  this.  It  demands  it.  and  expects  that  it 
will  be  done. 

In  concluding.  I  would  like  to  state  that 
I  believe  that  the  proposed  nuclear  jxjwer 
plant  at  Calvert  CUffs  Is  needed  if  Mary- 
land's future  electric  demands  are  to  be  met 
Equally  necessary,  however,  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  all  of  us  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  threat  to  the  Bay 
from  thermal  pollution  Is  a  real  one.  To 
argue  that  all  the  nuclear  facilities  now  in 
existence  would  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
Bay  only  one  or  two  degrees  Is  misleading. 
Thermal  discharges  are  like  some  poisons: 
In  small  dosages  they  can  be  lethal.  The 
overall  temperature  at  the  Bay  may  be  only 
slightly  affected  but  a  specific  prartlon.  the 
receiving  waters,  may  be  severely  damaged 
I  do  not  think  we  can  be  too  careful. 

We  need  electric  power:  we  need  environ- 
mental protection  as  well. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  appropriate  state 
agencies  act  now  to  Institute  objective.  State- 
sponsored  scientific  studies  of  each  area  of 
the  Bay  and  Its  tributaries  proposed  to  be 
used  as  a  site  for  a  power  generating  station 
during  the  next  20  years.  We  should  deter- 
mine long  before  construction  plans  are 
finalized  whether  the  site  selected  by  the 
power  company  is  desirable  from  a  cotiser- 
vatlon  point  of  view.  The  study  should  de- 
termine further  which  areas  of  the  Bay  are 
best  suited  to  absorb  thermal  discharges 
without  injury  to  the  ecology  of  the  estuary 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  May  8.   19691 

NDCLEAB  POWm  AND  THI  PlTBLIC  INTEREST 

The  storm  that  has  blown  up  In  Southern 
Maryland  over  the  proposal  to  locate  a  nu- 
clear power  plant  on  the  Calvert  Cliffs  at 
Lusby,  Calvert  County,  is  typical  of  many 
that  win  be  brewing  In  the  months  and  years 
ahead.  People  who  live  in  the  area  are  wor- 
ried about  the  possibility  of  radiation  and 
heat  pKjIlutlon  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Others  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  clut- 
ter of  towers  and  wires  that  will  be  necessary 
for  the  transmission  of  1. 600.000  kilowatts  of 
power  to  Baltimore.  And  many  others  whose 
lives  win  not  be  Immediately  affected  see  in 
this  project  an  unwarranted  assault  on  our 
natural  environment. 

As  Hal  Wlllard  noted  in  an  illuminating 
discussion  of  the  problem  In  our  Panorama 
Section  on  Thursday.  11  nuclear  power 
plants  are  already  under  construction  or  in 
operation  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  Every 
one  has  been  controversial,  and  the  con- 
troversy Is  certain  to  mount  as  additional 
plants  of  this  kind  are  planned  and  con- 
structed. Tbe  outcome  may  cast  a  long 
shadow  over  the  future 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
power  companies  are  planning  wisely.  Cal- 
vert Cliffs,  for  example,  was  selected  by  the 
Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  from  about 
50  potential  sites.  Possibly  it  is  tbe  best 
location  for  a  nuclear  power  plant  that  can 
be  found  in  the  area.  It  Is  also  clear  that 
elaborate  precautions  will  be  taken  to  make 
the  plant  safe  and  to  minimize  Its  Impact 
on  wildlife  in  the  area,  especially  the  fish  In 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Tet  some  vital  changes 
In  the  environment  will  be  unavoidable,  and 
the  results  of  these  changes  cannot  now  be 
fully  known. 

There  Is  not  much  comfort  In  the  assur- 
ance of  one  company  official  that  if  studies 
now  being  undertaken  show  that  "the  plant 
will  have  significant  effects  on  the  Bay  then 
we  will  have  to  try  to  do  something  about 
It."  When  the  plant  Is  built  and  In  operation. 
It  will  be  too  late  to  turn  back.  Some  respon- 
sible body  ought  to  be  determining  before 
the  die  Is  cast,  whether  the  risk  Is  tolerable 
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and  If  so  where  the  plant  can  be  best  located 
in  the  public  Interest. 

It  U  Intereetlng  to  note  that  the  first  pub- 
lic bearing  on  this  project  will  be  held  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  May  13, 
although  excavation  for  the  plant  has  been 
completed  and  the  company  has  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  right-of-way.  equipment 
and  so  forth.  The  hearing  will  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  mere  ratification  proceeding 
for  a  fait  accompli.  The  company  must  alao 
obtain  a  certificate  of  convenience  and 
necessity  from  the  Maryland  Public  Service 
Commission,  but  this  too  will  seem  to  be  a 
mere  formality.  Fortunately,  the  Maryland 
regulations  will  require  site  approval  before 
construction  of  another  such  project  can 
begin,  but  that  does  not  change  the  un- 
palatable facts  In  the  present  situation. 

The  least  the  country  can  ask.  In  ventur- 
ing Into  a  new  field  of  this  kind  which  may 
vitally  affect  the  environment.  Is  that  a  com- 
petent and  disinterested  public  body  take  a 
careful  look  at  all  the  available  facts  before 
the  leap  is  taken  The  location  of  such  plants 
ought  to  be  a  major  issue  before  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  such  aa  Senator 
Jackson  has  propweed  The  hope  for  cheaper 
nuclear  power  must  be  weighed  against  long- 
range  risks  to  all  forms  of  life,  and  no  private 
enterprise  Is  competent  to  make  such  de- 
ternnnatlbBS  by  Itself. 


US 


Atomic  Energy   Commission. 
Washington.  DC,  August  8,  1969. 
Hon.   Joseph   D.  Ttdinos, 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs:  I  am  pleased  to  en- 
close for  your  review,  information  which  we 
believe  will  answer  some  of  the  concerns  e.x- 
pressed  In  your  statement  of  May  12,  1969, 
regarding  the  projected  Calvert  Cliffs  nu- 
clear power  plant  and  its  possible  effects  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay 

At  the  public  hearing  held  in  connection 
with  the  application  by  the  Baltimore  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  for  ;i.  construction 
permit  for  this  facility,  a  statement  was  In- 
troduced by  several  scientists  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  entitled,  "Effects  of  Nu- 
clear Power  Plants  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
from  an  Environmental  lUid  Public  Health 
Point  of  View  ■'  In  view  of  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  those  scientists  about  the  effects 
that  nxlght  result  from  releases  of  small 
quantities  of  tritium  Into  the  Bay  during 
routine  plant  operation.  I  am  also  enclosing 
two  AEC  commentaries  on  several  statements 
made  in  their  testimony  on  this  subject  The 
first  pajjer  presents  ABC  comments  on  ex- 
pected tritium  releases  from  the  proposed 
Calvert  Cliffs  nuclear  power  plant  In  non- 
technical terminology.  The  second  Is  a  tech- 
nical discussion  of  the  same  subject,  and 
serves  as  a  basis  tor  the  AEC  comments  on 
tritium. 

I  hope  you  will  find  this  Information  use- 
ful. If  we  can  provide  any  further  Informa- 
tion on  these  matters,  please  let  me  know. 
Cordially, 

I  Glenn  Seaborg. 

Chairman. 

AEC  Comments  on  Senator  Tydincs'  State- 
ment    Regarding     the     Calvert     Clwts 
Nuclear  Power  Plant 
The    following    Information    Is    submitted 
with    reference   to    the   statement   made    by 
Senator  Tydlngs  on  May   12,   1969,   regarding 
the  Calvert  Cliffs  Nuclear  Power  Plant 

"This  Is  a  serious  gap  In  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  AEC.  I  respectfully  urge  the 
Commission,  on  Its  own,  to  seek  redress  be- 
fore the  Congress.  Thermal  pollution  Is  too 
serious  a  threat  to  permit  an  inactive  posi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  AEC." 

The  Conamlsslon  recognizes  the  desirabil- 
ity of  controlling  thermal  effects  of  released 
heated  water  on  the  environment,  and  has 
examined  a  number  of  proposed  legislative 
solutions  to  this  problem  over  the  past  few 
years.    The    AEC    favors    legislation    In    this 


along  the  lines  of  the  proposed  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  19^,  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  as  S.  7  by  Senator  Mus- 
kle  for  himself.  Senator  Tydlngs,  and  others. 
This  legislation  would  require  applicants  for 
federal  licenses  to  obtain  advance  certifica- 
tion from  state  water  pollution  control  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  compUcmce  with 
applicable  state  water  quality  standards,  and 
the  AEC  would  be  precluded  from  issuing 
any  license  or  construction  permit  until  this 
precondition  had  been  met.  AEC  Commis- 
sioner James  T.  Ramey  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  on 
March  3,  1969.  where  he  testified  that  the 
Commission  was  pleased  to  support  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  subject  to  certain  technical 
modifications. 

The  AEC  presently  lacks  authority  to  im- 
pose restrictions  regarding  the  thermal  ef- 
fects of  discharges  from  licensed  nuclear 
faclliues.  Licensing  by  the  AEC.  however, 
does  not  relieve  the  applicant  from  being 
subject  to  the  appropriate  Jurisdictions  in 
other  areas  which  would  also  be  involved 
If  the  plant  were  fueled  by  coal,  oil.  or  other 
nonnuclear  means.  Each  state,  of  course,  has 
the  same  authority  U)  deal  with  thermal 
effects  from  nuclear  power  plants  as  It  does 
from  fossil  fueled  power  plants  unless  in 
some  way  restricted  by  state  law.  In  this 
connection,  the  AEC  keeps  interested  state 
and  local  officials  Informed  of  applications 
received  and  licensing  actions  taken  on  the 
proposed  nuclear  projects. 

The  Commission  recently  surveyed  the 
New  England  utilities  that  were  construcUng 
or  operating  nuclear  power  facilities,  and 
found  that  they  all  had  extensive  environ- 
mental studies  In  progress  to  determine  the 
potential  thermal  effects  of  the  operation  of 
their  facilities.  In  addition,  the  AEC  Is  now 
conducting  a  survey  of  all  applicants  and  li- 
censees to  obtain  detailed  Information  con- 
cerning their  studies  relating  to  possible 
thermal  effects  on  the  environment. 

"Additionally,  I  urge  the  Commission  to 
upgrade  Its  Informal,  advisory  contacts  with 
the  Department  of  Interior  in  order  to  Insure 
maximum  use  of  available  expertise  within 
that  Department." 

The  Commission  Is  cognizant  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  interest  in  the 
thermal  effects  of  such  dischargee  under 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  and 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended.  Under  a  1964  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding between  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  AEC  routinely  obtains  expert  advice  and 
recommendations  on  all  projected  nuclear 
power  facilities  from  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  Department.  This  practice  Involves  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  more  recently,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 
In  addition  to  comments  on  the  radiological 
health  and  safety  aspects  of  the  proposed 
facility,  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  report 
(Which  Includes  FWPCAs  comments)  also 
makes  recommendations  on  nonradlologlcal 
matters.  Including  the  thermal  effects  of  the 
discharge  of  coolant  water  In  the  marine  en- 
vironment. A  copy  Is  sent  to  the  applicant, 
calling  attention  to  the  Service's  recom- 
mendations concerning  potential  nonradlo- 
loglcal effects  and  urging  cooperation  with 
the  appropriate  federal  and  state  agencies. 
These  reports  are  also  made  public  and  are 
forwarded  to  the  state  and  local  agencies 
that  may  have  an  interest  for  their  Informa- 
tion and  use  As  indicated  above,  the  Com- 
mission is  conducting  a  survey  of  all  AEC 
licensees  to  determine  the  extent  of  their 
cooperation,  and  our  Information  to  date 
indicates  that  the  utilities  are  cooperating  In 
resolving  the  various  environmental  prob- 
lems that  might  be  associated  with  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  these  large  fa- 
cilities. 

"There   are.   however    two   disturbing   as- 


pects to  this  project.  The  first  is  the  absence 
of  public  research  on  the  environmental 
impact  of  the  Calvert  CUffs  facility.  The  9tate 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  should 
not  have  to  rely  on  company  sponsored 
studies,  with  or  without  access  to  their  data. 
They  should  be  provided  with  the  capacity  to 
conduct  Independent  studies  of  their  own. 
My  second  concern  Involves  the  simultaneous 
nature  of  the  research  undertaken  and  ac- 
tual construction  at  Calvert  Cliffs.  The  latter 
suggests  that  the  site  Is  an  accomplished  fact 
and  that  no  evidence  brought  forward  by 
any  research  will  alter  it." 

The  AEC  has  been  very  conscious  of  the 
possible  Impact  of  radioactivity  in  the  en- 
vironment and.  realizing  that  radionuclides 
released  to  the  environment  might  find  their 
way  back  to  man  through  food  chains,  has 
for  over  20  years  funded  research  programs  In 
this  a'  ?a.  The  program  supports  work  by 
many  of  the  Nation's  leading  scientists,  and 
includes  studies  of  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  and 
bays  throughout  the  Nation.  During  the  past 
12  years  about  $70,000,000  has  been  expended 
in  this  program,  and  In  our  1969  budget  over 
$9,000,000  Is  Included. 

For  several  years,  the  AEC  has  supported 
research  by  scientists  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity on  the  ecology  and  movement  of 
water  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Three  contracts 
for  research  are  now  In  force.  One  Is  for 
ecological  studies  of  the  Bay,  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  to  near  the  south  end  of 
the  Bay.  from  the  Susquehanna  River  to  near 
the  south  end  of  the  Bay.  Another  Is  for  a 
study  of  plankton  and  other  small  organ- 
isms m  the  Bay.  The  third  Is  for  dye  studies 
of  the  dispersion  of  plumes  in  the  near- 
shore  environment  (which  have  been  in 
progress  since  1962).  This  work  Is  de- 
signed to  predict  the  dispersion  of  both 
heat  and  radioactivity  In  the  Bay.  The  total 
expenditure  on  these  contracts.  Including 
money  for  1969.  Is  about  $1,590,000. 

Much  of  the  work  on  behavior  and  fate 
of  radionuclides  In  the  environment  will  be- 
come available  In  a  new  book  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences — National  Re- 
search Council  entitled  Radioactivity  in  ttie 
Marine  Environment.  This  volume,  sponsored 
by  AEC.  will  be  published  early  In  1970.  and 
win  summarize  knowledge  gained  from  stud- 
ies of  nuclear  tests,  nuclear  reactor  eCBuent 
In  the  environment,  and  natiiral  radioac- 
tivity. Nearly  all  of  the  work  on  behavior, 
fate,  and  effects  of  radionuclides  on  the  en- 
vironment Is  also  published  In  the  open  sci- 
entific literature. 

The  AEC  also  has  been  supporting  research 
In  thermal  effects.  Tlie  Research.  Develop- 
ment and  Demonstration  Subcommittee  of 
the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology's Committee  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Is  currently  making  a  study  of  Federal 
Government  activities  in  this  field.  Their 
data  show  that  of  $867,000  committed  to 
thermal  pollution  research  in  1969,  54  per- 
cent ($471,000)  Is  being  provided  by  the 
AEC. 

The  second  concern  "Involves  the  simul- 
taneous nature  of  the  research  undertaken 
and  actual  construction  at  Calvert  CUffs. 
The  latter  suggests  that  the  site  Is  an  ac- 
complished fact  and  that  no  evidence 
brought  forward  by  any  research  wl!'.  alter 
It." 

It  was  noted  above  that  much  research  by 
many  qualified  biologists  and  ecologlsts  In 
many  areas  of  the  Nation  has  been  and  stlU 
surveys  in  the  vicinity  of  reactors  now  In 
operation — both  power  reactors  and  AEC- 
owned  reactors— have  shown  no  deleterious 
effecti  on  the  environment.  In  a  recent  sur- 
vey by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Dresden  nuclear  power  plant 
in  Illinois,  for  example.  It  was  found  that 
radioactivity  levels  contributed  by  the  Dres- 
den plant  were  so  low  that  It  was  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  levels  either  from  natural 
background  radioactivity  or  from  fallout. 
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As  to  the  relation  between  reeearcta  and 
actual  construction  at  the  site,  the  research 
and  experience  mentioned  above  were  taken 
into  account  by  the  AEC  regulatory  staff  In  lt« 
consideration  of  the  site  and  of  the  proposed 
plant.  The  staff's  position  set  forth  at  the 
public  hearing  was  based  on  this  research 
and  on  the  knowledge  that  environmental 
effects  can  be  controlled  by  limiting  the 
radioactive  effluents.  Specific  limits  for  such 
effluents  will  be  Incorporated  in  any  operat- 
ing license  which  may  l>e  Issued  for  the 
facility;  nonetheless,  the  AEC's  DlvUlon  of 
Biology  and  Medicine  Is  currently  negotiat- 
ing with  the  University  of  Maryland  for  a 
comprehensive  ecological  study  In  the  vicinity 
of  Calvert  Cliffs.  This  study  Is  part  of  a 
planned  program  for  in-depth  study  of 
typical  power  plant  sites.  Calvert  Cliffs  being 
representative  of  a  bay  site.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Calvert  CUffs  Unit  1  U  not 
scheduled  for  operation  before  January  1973. 
and  Unit  2  not  before  January  1974.  If  an 
operating  license  Is  Issued  the  licensee  will 
be  required  to  monitor  effluent  releases  to 
assure  that  radioactivity  In  such  releasee  from 
the  facility  are  within  llmlte  prescribed  In 
the  license  and  AEC  regulations.  The  licensee 
win  also  make  periodic  radiological  surveys 
of  the  environment  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
site  In  order  to  detect  any  significant  In- 
crease In  radioactivity  and  assure  that  ex- 
posures of  the  public  that  may  result  from 
releases  are  well  within  radiation  protection 
guides. 

The  Commission  understands  that  Balti- 
more Gas  and  Electric  Company  has  also 
Initiated  three  basic  studies  relevant  to  the 
question  of  thermal  effects  on  Chesapeake 
Bay.  The  first  of  these  Involves  general 
oceanographlc  studies  being  carried  out  by 
Sheppard  T.  Powell  Associates  to  assemble 
data  on  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
Bay  at  the  Calvert  CUffs  site  to  obtain  basic 
information  such  as  depths,  flow,  tempera- 
tures, salinity  concentrations  and  tide  levels- 
The  second  program  Involves  model  stud- 
ies of  the  Bay  being  carried  out  by  the  Alden 
Research  Laboratories  of  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute.  A  scale  model  of  a  34-mlle 
stretch  of  the  Bay  has  been  utilized  for  some 
time  to  study  the  thermal  dispersion  of  cool- 
ing water  leaving  the  plant.  The  stated  ob- 
jective of  these  studies  Is  to  provide  infor- 
mation for  appropriate  design  of  the  Intake 
and  discharge  structures  to  minimize  thermal 
effects  In  the  Bay.  These  model  studies  are 
being  followed  by  a  model  advisory  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Board  of  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  com- 
mittee, which  consists  of  three  states  repre- 
sentatives and  three  company  representatives, 
is  expected  to  report  on  the  results  In  the 
near  future. 

Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Company's 
third  program  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia 
to  obtain  base  line  Information  on  aquatic 
life  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant  site.  This 
broad  program  involves  accumulation  of  In- 
formation on  physical,  chemical  and  bacteri- 
ological characteristics  of  the  water,  plank- 
ton studies,  and  population  and  reproduc- 
tion studies  of  fish  and  shellfish  species  of 
importance  in  the  Bay.  The  general  objective 
of  the  work  by  the  Academy  Is  to  establish  a 
basis  for  comparison  with  corresponding  data 
obtained  after  the  plant  may  be  placed  In 
operation. 

The  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
has  indicated  that  it  will  design  and  operate 
the  plant  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water 
quality  standards  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
are  met.  From  the  standpoint  of  thermal 
elTec'-s.  this  Involves  provisions  in  the  design 
and  operation  of  the  condensers  such  that 
the  temperature  elevation  would  not  exceed 
10°  F  above  natural  water  temperature.  In 
addition,  a  limit  of  90°  F  wotUd  be  set  for 
cooling  water  discharges,  taking  into  account 
a  small  mixing  zone  to  be  specified  by  the 


Department  of  Water  Resources  of  The  State 
of  Maryland. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Commission 
that  the  State  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources has  authority  to  decide  whether 
Bay  water  may  be  used  for  cooling  purposes, 
and  that  the  Company  will  file  an  applica- 
tion In  the  near  future  with  that  Department 
seeking  authorization  to  use  Chesapeake 
Bay  water  for  cooUng  purposes. 

"Additionally,  as  the  WasMngton  Post  sug- 
gests In  a  May  8  editorial,  this  lessens  the 
Importance  of  these  hearings  and  lends  cre- 
dence to  those  who  argue  that  local  interests 
are  In  fact  being  overlooked." 

Sites  for  nuclear  power  plants  are  selected 
by  the  utility  which  proposes  to  build  such 
facilities,  and  the  AEC's  Jurisdiction  In  this 
respect  Is  limited  to  consideration  of  the 
suitability  of  the  site  and  the  other  features 
of  the  proposed  reEu;tor  that  have  a  bearing 
on  radiological  health  and  safety,  insofar  as 
the  local  Interests  are  related  to  matters  such 
as  zoning,  aesthetics,  and  land  acquisition, 
the  AEC  has  no  regulatory  authority  to  deal 
with  them.  These  matters,  however,  are  tra- 
ditionally considered  by  state  and  local 
Jurisdiction. 

With  respect  to  matters  within  the  AEC's 
Jurisdiction,  excavation  work  and  some  con- 
crete construction  had  been  done  at  the  Cal- 
vert CUffs  site  prior  to  the  public  hearing. 
Under  the  AEC's  regulations,  site  prepara- 
tion Is  permitted,  and  in  certain  circum- 
stances limited  construction  may  take  place 
under  exemptions  as  provided  in  the  regula- 
tions; however,  all  such  work  done  prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  a  construction  permit  repre- 
sents only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  facility  and  Is  done  wholly  at  the 
risk  of  the  applicant.  The  fact  that  such 
work  Is  permitted  does  not  mean  that  a  con- 
struction permit  will  be  Issued.  For  example, 
the  regulatory  staff  recommended  against  the 
construction  of  a  nuclear  power  plant  by 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  at  Bodega 
Bay,  and  the  Company  withdrew  Its  applica- 
tion after  the  expenditure  of  several  million 
dollars  in  work  on  the  site. 

AEC  Comments  on  Tritium  Releases  from 
the  Proposed  Calveet  Cliffs  Nuclear 
Power  Plant  ' 

Public  hearings  were  held  In  May.  1969, 
on  the  proposal  to  build  a  nuclear  electric 
power  plant  at  Calvert  CUffs  on  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  At  these  hearings  concern  was 
expressed  by  Interested  citizens  as  to  the  pos- 
sible environmental  effects  that  might  result 
from  routine  releases  of  low  levels  of  radio- 
active hydrogen  (tritium)  Into  the  Bay.  A 
careful  review  of  the  Information  available 
on  this  question  leads  to  the  general  con- 
clusion that  the  resulting  radiation  expo- 
sures to  members  of  the  public  who  would 
come  Into  contact  with  Bay  waters  or  with 
food  from  the  Bay  would  be  a  very  tiny  frac- 
tion (not  more  than  a  few  mllUonths)  of 
levels  considered  acceptable  by  national  and 
International  advisory  groups  (the  Interna- 
tional Commission  on  Radiological  Protec- 
tion, National  Council  on  Radiation  Protec- 
tion and  Measurements  and  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council ) .  The  biological  effects.  If 
any,  of  exposures  to  such  a  low  level  would 
be   too   small    to   be   detected,   even   If   very 


'  The  quantities  of  tritium  that  would  be 
released  from  the  Calvert  CUffs  Nuclear 
Power  Plant  discussed  In  this  paper  refer  to 
releases  expected  from  one  nuclear  unit  of 
2700  thermal  megawatts  capacity  as  described 
In  the  construction  permit.  It  Is  noted  that 
the  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has 
construction  permits  for  two  such  units — one 
scheduled  for  operation  not  before  January 
1973,  and  the  other  scheduled  for  operation 
not  laefore  January  1974.  The  quantities  of 
tritium  that  would  be  released  from  the 
second  unit  would  be  approximately  the 
same  as  from  the  first  unit. 


large  populations  were  exposed,  and  would 
have  no  ecological  significance.  In  deriving 
limits  for  tritium  applicable  to  members  of 
the  general  public,  these  expert  groups  have 
taken  Into  account  the  unique  energy  and 
absorption  properties  of  tritium  as  they  re- 
late to  distribution  of  the  dose  In  body 
tissue. 

Tritium  Is  a  form  of  hydrogen,  with  chem- 
ical behavior  very  similar  to  ordinary  hy- 
drogen. Water  containing  tritium  acts  chem- 
ically like  ordinary  water;  most  of  It  passes 
through  the  human  body  very  rapidly.  More 
than  half  of  the  tritium  taken  up  by  the 
body  Is  passed  on  within  three  to  ten  days; 
practically  all  remaining  molecules  of  wa- 
ter containing  trltltma  are  gone  within  sixty 
days.  It  Is  this  rapid  turnover  that  has  made 
tritium  a  valuable  research  and  diagnostic 
tool  to  doctors  and  radloblologlsts 

The  only  radiation  exposures  from  tritium 
of  interest  are  exposures  that  would  result 
from  the  small  amount  that  would  be  taken 
Into  the  body  by  absorption  or  through  con- 
tact with  Bay  water  or  eating  food  from  the 
Bay  over  extended  periods  of  time  The  ex- 
ternal exposure  to  the  very  low  energj-  radia- 
tion from  tritium  Is  of  no  Interest  since  it  is 
absorbed  harmlessly  In  the  insensitive  outer 
layer  of  skin. 

To  bring  the  exposures  to  tritium  from  the 
Calvert  Cliffs  reactor  Into  perspective,  con- 
sider an  extreme  case.  Assume  that  an  indi- 
vidual obtains  his  drinking  water  from  a  wa- 
ter supply  containing  the  same  concentra- 
tion of  tritium  as  the  coolant  water  proposed 
to  be  discharged  from  the  Calvert  Cliffs  plant 
before  dilution  in  Bay  water  Assume  also 
that  he  obtains  his  entire  food  supply  from 
aquatic  plants  and  animals  growing  In  the 
same  water  supply. 

The  resulting  annual  radiation  exposure 
that  this  Individual  would  be  expected  to  re- 
ceive from  tritium  contributed  by  the  re- 
actor could  not  exceed  one  mllUrem  per  year 
to  the  whole  body.  This  amount  of  exposure 
Is  about  one  five  hundredths  d  600)  of  the 
exposure  considered  acceptable  for  individ- 
uals m  the  general  public  and  one  one  hun- 
dredth (1^  100)  of  what  a  person  In  this  area 
receives  every  year  from  natural  sources. 

In  the  Calvert  CUffs  situation,  however, 
possible  exposures  Involved  would  be  at  least 
a  thousand  times  lower,  less  than  0.001 
(1/1.000)  mllUrem  per  year,  for  the  following 
reasons.  Water  In  the  Bay  Is  not  used  for 
drinking.  In  addition,  the  water  discharged 
from  the  plant  will  be  diluted  many  fold  by 
the  water  in  the  Bay.  Furthermore,  of  course. 
It  Is  doubtful  that  many  persons  would  ob- 
tain more  than  half  of  their  protein  from  the 
Bay. 

What  Is  known  about  the  relative  biologi- 
cal Importance  of  this  small  an  exposure?  In 
this  regard,  a  large  number  of  research  pro- 
grams on  these  subjects  have  been  and  are 
being  undertaken.  The  results  of  this  re- 
search on  biological  and  environmental 
effects  of  radiation  provide  a  soUd  back- 
ground against  which  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion. In  particular,  there  is  much  known 
about  the  biochemical  behavior  and  effects 
of  tritium.  For  example,  a  report  by  L.  E 
Felnendegen,  "Tritium-Labeled  Molecules  in 
Biology  and  Medicine",  Academic  Press.  1967. 
provides  a  mass  of  sound  information  on  the 
questions  raised  and  includes  references  to 
approximately  1.000  experimental  studies  of 
the  behavior  of  tritium  in  the  body,  more 
than  100  studies  of  Us  effects  on  the  body, 
and  nearly  400  articles  on  experimental  tech- 
niques. The  probability  of  effects  from  ex- 
posures of  0.001  mllUrem  per  year  Is  extremely 
small.  This  is  far  below  the  le%-el  where  even 
minimal  effects  have  been  observed.  Even  so. 
In  developing  radiation  protection  stand- 
ards. It  has  been  assumed,  as  a  matter  of 
prudence,  that  there  may  be  some  risk  asso- 
ciated with  any  exposure,  however  small. 

It  can  be  stated  with  confidence  that  the 
effects.  If  any,  of  an  exposure  of  0.001  mllU- 
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rem  from  tritium  will  not  differ  aubatantlally 
from  thoM  that  might  result  from  an  ex- 
posure of  a  similar  level  to  radiation  from 
natural  sourc«a.  We  bare  b««n  unable  to 
detect  any  biological  effects  due  to  natural 
background  levels  of  radiation  (natiiral  back- 
ground In  most  sea  level  regions  averages 
100  mllUrems/year;  which  Is  100.000  times 
larger  than  the  exposure  that  would  result 
from  the  tritium  from  the  Calvert  Cliffs 
reactor ) . 

To  put  an  annual  exposure  rate  of  0.001 
ralUlrem  per  year  Into  perspective  In  day-to- 
day terms.  It  can  be  compared  to  variations  In 
background  radiation  levels  from  place  to 
place.  For  example.  If  a  person  Uvlng  In  Balti- 
more moves  to  Cumberland.  Maryland,  his 
average  annual  exposure  rate  from  natural 
background  cosmic  radiation  alone  would  be 
Increased  by  approximately  3  mllllrems  per 
year.  This  difference  Is  about  3,000  times  any 
exposure  that  might  be  expected  to  result 
from  eating  Chesapeake  Bay  w»h  and  shell- 
fish containing  tritium  from  the  Calvert 
Cliffs  reactor. 

There  has  been  a  suggestion  that  the  ex- 
ceedingly dilute  concentrations  of  tritium 
might  become  concentrated  by  processes  in 
nature.  For  some  elements  this  can  and  does 
happen  But  there  Is  no  theoretical  or  ex- 
perimental support  for  a  conclusion  that  sig- 
nificant separation  of  tritium  from  hydrogen 
can  occur  by  natural  chemical  or  biological 
means.  These  properties  of  tritium  tend  to 
prevent  concentration  of  tritium  by  biological 
processes,  for  example.  In  the  food  chain. 

Concentrations  of  tritium  In  the  cells  at  an 
animal  feeding  on  aquatic  organisms  cannot 
be  higher  than  the  concentration  In  the 
watter  where  the  aquatic  organisms  live,  un- 
less there  are  biological  pn-ocessea  which  con- 
centraite  the  tritium  relative  to  hydrogen  A 
great  deal  is  known  about  the  biological  be- 
havior of  tritium.  There  \s  no  evidence  for  a 
biological  mechanism  capable  of  Incorporat- 
ing the  tritium  la  water  Into  tissue  at  sub- 
stantially higher  concentrations  than  were 
originally  present  In  the  water.  Experimental 
studies  Indicate  that,  on  the  average,  there 
will  be  subsrtantlally  the  same  ratio  of 
tritium  to  ordinary  hydrogen  in  the  animal 
using  the  water,  as  was  present  in  the  water 
Itself. 

A  portion  of  an  Individual's  diet.  let  us  say. 
consists  of  fish  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
which  contains  a  minute  increase  in  tritium 
concentrations  (above  that  from  natural 
background)  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  proposed  nuclear  plant.  The  tissues  of 
the  flsh  would  have  a  tritium  concentration 
comparable  to  that  present  *n  the  Bay  In 
the  normal  process  of  digestion,  some  organic 
molecules  (building  blocks)  may  be  Incor- 
porated directly  into  new  tissues.  This  new 
tissue  then  would  have  a  tritium  concentra- 
tion comparable  to  that  present  In  the  flsh. 
This  conclusion  applies  to  all  tissue  cells.  In- 
cluding those  of  genetic  concern.  Hence,  the 
suggestion  of  a  concentration  mechanism  for 
tritium  in  nature  of  any  importance  is  un- 
supported by  either  theoretical  or  experi- 
mental considerations. 


AEC  Technical  Discussion  on  TarrruM  Re- 
leases Prom  xHt  Proposed  Calvert  Ctirre 
Nuclear  Power  Plant 

The  following  discussion  is  addressed  pri- 
marily to  one  question .  Can  tritium  released 
as  T,0  or  HTO  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  from 
the  proposed  Calvert  Cliffs  reactor  become 
more  concentrated  or.  with  respect  to  hydro- 
gen, moire  enriched  as  it  moves  along  natural 
food  webs  to  man?  The  answer  arrived  at  is 
no.  In  addition,  based  upon  Information 
furnished  to  us  on  tritium  release  rate,  bay 
size  and  flush  time,  we  have  assumed  a  sim- 
ple model  and  estimated  the  equlllbrltim 
concentration  for  reactor-produced  tritium 
In  the  bky  and  the  resultant  dose  rate 

The  svfggestlon  has  been  made  that  triti- 
um will  concentrate  significantly  in  organic 


compounds  as  It  moves  upward  through  a 
food  web  and  that  higher  concentrations, 
particularly  In  genetic  material,  could  ulti- 
mately be  acUeved  In  man.  We  know  of  no 
mechanism  that  would  tend  to  support  this 
suggestion.  Organlsma  Uvlng  In  the  bay 
should  ultimately  have  the  same  ratio  of  tri- 
tium to  hydrogen  (T/H)'  In  their  organic 
molecules  as  the  T/H  ratio  in  the  water  in 
which  they  grow.  This  equilibrium  will  be 
reached  slowly  on  the  order  of  a  few  years 
Any  presumed  biological  concentration  of 
tritium  would  have  to  result  from  differ- 
ences in  rates  of  chemical  reactions  involv- 
ing the  heavier  tritium  atom  as  compared 
to  the  lighter  hydrogen.  In  general,  the  com- 
pounds in  living  organisms  are  present  in 
concentrations  which  result  from  the  steady 
state  processes  of  formation  and  destruction. 
There  Is  a  tendency  for  tritium  to  remain 
behind  In  those  reactions  involving  transfer 
of  hydrogen  (which  must  initially  come 
from  H.O)  to  a  compound,  but  there  Is  also 
a  tendency  for  tritium  to  remain  behind  In 
reactions  transferring  hydrogen  away  from 
the  organic  compound.  The  net  effect  of 
these  two  opposing  processes  is  to  keep  the 
T  H  ratio  approximately  the  same  as  in  the 
ambient  water  once  this  ratio  has  been 
closely  approached. 

The  statement  that  tritium  decay  within 
the  ceil  nucleus  is  particularly  tiaaardous 
simply  paraphrases  the  well-known  fact  that 
the  nucleus  of  the  cell  is  more  radlosensltl- 
tive  than  Is  the  cytoplasm.  This  is  true 
whether  the  Ionization  be  from  X-rays, 
gamma  rays,  or  radioactive  isotopes.  This 
fact,  In  conjunction  with  the  supposition 
that  tritium  concentrates  to  a  high  degree 
locally_ln  the  cell  nucleus  and  deposits  the 
energy  resulting  from  its  decay  in  this  more 
radiosensitive  volume  leads  to  an  implica- 
tion that  tritium  is  uniquely  hazardous. 
But,  as  pointed  out  above,  there  is  little 
reason  to  assume  that  such  localization  oc- 
curs; and  since  the  volume  of  the  cytoplasm 
Is  about  10-30  times  larger  than  the  volume 
of  the  nucleus,  homogeneously  distributed 
tritium  atoms  would  expend  their  energy 
proportionately  more  frequently  in  the  cyto- 
plasm. Such  irradiation  of  the  cytoplasm 
contributes  little  to  lethality  or  to  muta- 
tions. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  the  concen- 
tration of  tritium  In  sp)eclflc  portions  of  the 
cells  of  people  eating  seafood  from  the  bay 
could  become  substantially  higher  than  that 
predicted  from  the  concentration  of  tritium 
In  the  water  in  which  the  marine  life  lived. 
In  partlclular  there  Is  concern  that  tritium 
might  accumulate  In  deoxyribonucleic  acid 
(ONA),  the  genetic  material  of  the  cell.  DNA 
Is  a  polymer  that  Is  synthesized  from  build- 
ing bloclcs  of  purine  and  pyrlmldlne  nucleo- 
tides. Higher  organisms  such  as  man  obtain 
these  building  blocks  from  their  diet  and 
through  biosynthesis  from  more  elementary 
cell  constituents. 

With  regard  to  the  present  matter  the 
worst  case  would  be  if  all  of  the  building 
blocks  came  from  the  diet.  Then,  all  of  the 
newly  formed  DNA  would  have  the  same  trit- 
ium concentration  as  that  of  the  seafood  in- 
gested. The  tritium  concentration  of  these 
building  blocks  from  the  diet,  however,  could 
be  no  higher  than  that  of  the  water  in  which 
the  organisms  lived.  Calculations  to  be  pre- 
sented later  show  that  even  this  level  would 
represent  a  small  addition  to  the  present  trit- 
ium background. 

Higher  organisms  such  as  man  also  syntiie- 


'  As  used  throughout  this  discussion,  the 
ratio  of  tritium  to  all  hydrogen  l80tof>es 
(T/H)  is  the  specific  activity  of  tritium.  The 
standard  tritium  ratio  (TR),  previously 
called  a  tritium  unit  (TU),  Is  defined  as  a 
trltlum-to-hydrogen  ratio  of  10-'"  (I.e.,  one 
atom  of  tritium  per  lO**  atoms  of  hydrogen) . 
On  a  water  concentration  basts,  a  TR  of  1.0 
is  3.xl0»  mlcrocurle  per  cubic  centimeter. 


slae  their  own  purine  and  pyrimldlne  nucleo- 
tide building  blocks.  The  tritium  concen- 
tration of  these  molecules  will  depend  od  the 
tritium  concentration  of  dietary  water.  So  to 
the  extent  that  other  sources  of  water  are  part 
of  the  diet  the  tritium  concentration  of  theee 
building  blocks  would  be  accordingly  reduced. 
From  either  consideration  the  tritium  con- 
centration In  the  DNA  in  cells  of  people  would 
not  be  higher  than  that  of  the  seafood  they 
Ingest  and  the  expectation  Is  that  It  would  be 
far  less. 

Extensive  measurements  of  tritium  con- 
centrations in  animals  from  the  Nevada  Test 
Site  and  the  Savannah  River  Project,  where 
ambient  tritium  levels  In  certain  areas  are  far 
higher  than  those  anticipated  near  the  Cal- 
vert cuffs  reactor,  confirm  the  above  as- 
sertion that  there  Is  no  evidence  for  concen- 
tration of  tritium  In  organic  molecules  as 
tritium  passes  up  through  the  food  web. 

As  indicated  earlier,  we  have  calculated 
very  roughly  the  anticipated  equilibrium 
concentration  of  tritium  In  the  bay  and  the 
radiation  dose  rate  to  the  bay  water  from 
this  concentration.  The  calculations  are 
based  on  the  following  assumptions: 

1.  2,010  curies  of  tritium  released  per  year 
and  uniformly  distributed  In  the  bay  - 

2.  A  physical  half-life  of  tritium  of  12.3 
years;  therefore,  a  mean  life  of  17.7  years 

3.  A  bay  volume  of  6.4  X 10"  cubic  feet 
( 1.8  X  10"  cubic  meters) 

4.  Mean  residence  time  ("Flush"  time)  of 
water  In  the  bay  Is  2.3  years,  and  the  bay  Is 
considered  to  be  a  homogeneous  well-mixed 
reservoir  having  a  rate  of  discharge  that  Is 
proportional  to  Its  volume.  We  think  that 
this  value  is  conservative  because  It  does  not 
consider  tidal  action.  A  more  realistic  value 
would  be  about  one  year. 

Using  these  assumptions,  the  eqiUUbrlum 
concentration  would  be  3.3  x  10'  mlcrocurles 
of  tritium  per  cubic  centimeter  (a  T  H  ratio 
of  about  10")  and  the  radiation  doee  rate 
would  be  4.0X  10  ■  mUllrad  per  hour  or  about 
3.6  X 10-'  mllllrad  per  year.  This  dose  rate 
represents  about  1 /30.000th  of  natural  back- 
ground radiation.  One  might  also  compare 
the  value  of  3.6X10  '  mllUrad  per  year  with 
the  larger  whole-body  radiation  dose  rates 
of  about  10  and  1  mllllrad  per  year,  which 
man  continuously  receives  from  the  decay 
of  naturally  occurring  '^K  and  "C.  respective- 
ly. The  dose  rate  from  all  sources  of  natural 
background  Is  roughly  100  to  150  mllllrad 
per  year  but  may  vary  considerably  depend- 
ing on  numerous  factors  such  as  altitude. 
geography,  and  shelter  construction.  We  fully 
realize  that  the  current  philosophy  of  radia- 
tion protection  does  not  recommend  unnec- 
essary additions  to  background  radiation- 
dose  rates;  the  values  are  used  for  illustra- 
tive and  comparative  purposes  and  show  that 
the  dose  rate  from  reactor-produced  tritium 
Is  small  compared  with  doee-rates  associated 
with  natural  sources. 

The  foregoing  calculation  Is  more  ap- 
plicable to  sites  near  the  head  of  the  bay. 
The  assumption  that  the  tritium  will  dis- 
tribute throughout  the  entire  volume  of  the 
bay  is  perhaps  invalid  because  the  reactor 
is  not  sited  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  Because 
Calvert  Cliffs  is  part  way  down  the  bay. 
the  "flush"  time  will  be  shorter  than  the 
one    assumed   and    the   "flush"    time   is   the 


'  The  quantities  of  tritium  that  would  be 
released  from  the  Calvert  Cliffs  Nuclear 
Power  Plant  discussed  in  this  paper  refer  to 
releases  expected  from  one  nuclear  unit  of 
2700  thermal  megawatts  caf>aclty  as  described 
In  the  construction  permit.  It  is  noted  that 
the  Baltrinore  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has 
construction  permits  for  two  such  units — 
one  scheduled  for  operation  not  before 
January  1973.  and  the  other  scheduled  for 
operation  not  before  January  1074.  The 
quantities  of  tritium  that  would  be  released 
from  the  second  unit  would  be  approximate- 
ly the  same  as  from  the  first  unit. 
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most  Important  single  factor  determining 
equilibrium  oonoentrationB. 

It  Is  reoognlned  that  the  tritium  releasee 
may  vary  In  magnitude  at  different  times 
and  that  b«u:k  waters  may  accumulate  higher 
concentrattons  In  limited  volumes  of  bay 
water.  However,  the  radiation  dose  woiUd 
still  be  smaU,  about  1%  of  natural  back- 
ground, even  if  these  local  concentrations 
reach  300  times  the  anticipated  average. 
Furthermore,  the  population  of  bay  orga- 
nisms exposed  to  these  higher  concentra- 
tions would  necessarily  be  smaller  and  hence 
quantitatively  less  Important  as  regards  hu- 
man consumption. 

Because  biological  enrichment  of  tritium 
relative  to  hydrogen  Is  not  known  to  occur, 
the  equlUbriiun  concentration  and  dose 
rates  calculated  above  would  apply  to  a 
human  cell  and  to  the  nucleus  of  a  human 
cell.  There  are  obout  1.57X10"  hydrogen 
atoms  In  the  DNA  of  the  mammalian  cell 
nucleus.  Thus,  using  an  estimate  of  5  x  lO-*' 
for  the  ettrrent  T/H  ratio,  a  total  of  8X  10-« 
tritium  atoms  would  be  expected  In  the 
DNA  of  a  cell.  Put  another  way,  80  cells  per 
lO"  cells  would  have  a  tritium  atom  associ- 
ated with  Its  DNA.  Recent  unpublUhed  data 
from  the  USPH8  give  T/H  ratios  of  l-2X-'« 
for  water  In  the  Susquehanna  and  Potomac 
Rivers  In  the  spring  of  this  year. 

By  ccMnparison  the  T/'H  equlUbrtum  ratios 
of  roughly  10"  to  be  reached  In  the  bay 
water  from  reactor-produced  tritium  alone 
would  produce  an  additional  l.exiO-*  triti- 
um atoms  In  the  DNA  of  a  cell.  That  is, 
another  1.6  ceUs  per  10«  cells  would  have 
a  tritium  atom  associated  with  Its  DNA. 

Radiologist  Wins  His  Point  on  Possible 
A- Plant  Peril 

(By  Jerry  Stilkind) 

ANNAPOLIS,  October  13 — Dr.  Timothy  Merz, 
a  radiologist  at  the  Johns  Hc^klns  Univer- 
sity, was  unsatisfied  back  In  May.  when 
scientists  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(AEC)  denied  there  would  be  danger  from 
radioactive  by-products  of  the  proposed  Cal- 
vert Cliffs  nuclear  power  plant. 

So,  early  In  the  summer,  he  ran  some 
simple  experiments  using  the  kind  of  fish 
and  tanks  common  in  many  homes.  What  he 
found  was  stunted,  radloactlvlty-harmed  flsh. 

He  told  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  (D., 
Md.)  about  his  experiment  with  the  radlo- 
Eurtlve  Isotope  known  as  tritium.  The  senator 
spoke  to  the  AEC.  and  last  month.  Dr.  Merz 
said,  he  got  a  telephone  call  from  a  com- 
mission scientist. 

Then,  and  only  then  was  he  told  that  the 
AEC  knew  of  previous  experiments  which 
had  indicated  tritium  could  get  into  the 
genetic  cells  of  plants  and  animals  and  create 
havoc. 

"The  real  ImmoraUty  of  the  AEC  Is  that  in- 
formation is  not  readily  available.  They  are 
not  being  flat-out  truthful.  .  .  .  with  the 
public."  Dr.  Merz  said  today. 

Dr.  Merz  Is  concerned  about  the  nuclear 
plant  being  btillt  at  Calvert  Cliffs  because  he 
Is  certain  more  such  plants  are  planned  and 
that  no  one  really  knows  how  dangerous 
tritium  may  be. 

"A  single  plant  in  this  single  location  Is 
no  problem.  But  this  Is  an  industry,  a  com- 
mitment to  a  way  of  life.  Three  nuclear  units 
are  being  built  on  the  Susquehanna  River 
(Which  empties  Into  the  Chesapeake  Bay) 
and  one  on  the  James  River.  Baltimore  Gas 
and  Electric  (which  Is  building  the  Calvert 
Cliffs  plant)  owns  two  more  sites  on  the 
bay."  he  asserted. 

Tritium,  a  radioactive  Isotope  of  hydrogen, 
normaly  is  fotmd  everywhere  on  earth  In 
tiny  amounts  so  small  as  to  present  no  danger 
to  living  things,  the  Hopkins  slcentlst  said. 

"But  It  becomes  1,000  times  more  dan- 
gerous inside  the  cells  of  plants  and  animals, 
according  to  recent  experiments,"  Dr.  Merz 
said. 

He  fears  that   tritium  may  produce  leu- 


kemia In  those  who  get  heavy  doses  of  the 
radioactive  substance,  and  that  It  may  cause 
mutations  In  the  genes,  resulting  In  deformed 
offspring. 

Dr.  Mere  was  one  of  a  small  group  of  fac- 
ulty members  from  the  Hopkins  School  of 
Hygiene  and  PubUc  Health  at  a  pubUc  hear- 
ing held  last  May  by  the  AEC  on  the  appli- 
cation of  Baltimore  gas  to  build  the  plant. 
The  AEC  later  granted  the  permit. 

"The  entire  safety  reactor  board  of  the  AEC 
was  there.  Baltimore  Gas  had  Is  engineers 
and  consultants  and  equipment  manufac- 
turers had  their  engineers  there.  They  said 
there  was  no  reason  to  expect  any  danger  of 
tritium  getting  Into  the  genetic  material 
through  the  food  chain."  Dr.  Merz  said. 

The  power  company  said  its  plant  would 
produce  about  5.800  curlee  of  trltlated  water 
a  year,  far  below  the  AEC's  maximum  allow- 
ance of  about  12  million  curies  a  year,  he 
said. 

The  cooling  process  in  the  plant  would 
produce  the  isotope  tritium  Instead  of  nor- 
mal hydrogen,  which  then  combines  with 
oxygen  to  form  water. 

Dr.  Merz  went  back  to  his  laboratory,  and, 
working  with  James  D.  Shaeffer,  a  graduate 
student  in  radiation  biology,  he  set  up  three 
fish  tanks.  In  one  they  placed  heavily  trltl- 
ated water,  algae,  other  plants,  snails  and 
black  mollies.  The  fish  and  snails  fed  on  the 
algae  and  the  snails  on  the  other  plant  life 
as  well. 

In  a  second  tank  they  placed  all  of  the 
above  except  algae.  The  fish  had  to  depend 
on  food  fed  to  them  by  the  experimenters. 

"In  five  days  there  was  radioactive  mate- 
rial in  the  snails  and  fish. 

"The  question  was  whether  tritium,  simply 
because  It  was  In  the  water,  would  get  in  the 
genetic  material  of  the  flsh  and  snails. 

"It  does."  Dr.  Merz  concluded. 

A  third  tank  was  filled  with  regular  water, 
and  the  flsh  thrived  as  much  as  those  cared 
for  in  any  home. 

Be    Proposed    Calvert    Cliffs    Nuclear    Power 
Plant. 

University  of  Maryland. 
Natural  Resources  iNSTrruTE. 
Solomons,  Md.,  October  14, 1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings  :  In  response  to  your 
request,  I  am  enclosing  comments  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  report  to  you  on 
the  proposed  Calvert  Cliffs  Nuclear  Power 
Plant.  I  regret  some  delay  In  this  response 
but  ot  her  obligations  have  been  unusually 
dunandlng  In  the  last  month. 

I  have  made  rather  detailed  comments  on 
the  first  report  from  AEC,  that  dealing  with 
general  characteristics  and  procedures  in  the 
Calvert  Cliffs  matter.  These  are  Intended  to 
clarify  the  situation  for  your  information 
and  to  provide  certain  suggestions. 

My  general  feeling  at  this  point  in  time 
Is  that  a  very  large  environmental  change 
Is  being  created  In  the  Chesapeake  and  our 
Information  Is  not  sul&clent  to  provide  a  firm 
basis  for  reasonably  accurate  prediction  of 
the  effects.  This,  In  my  opinion,  is  a  danger- 
ous way  to  proceed  although  I  recognize  that 
the  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has 
made  unusual  efforts  to  take  as  much  ad- 
vantage as  possible  of  present  technology  and 
knowledge.  The  question  Is  not.  however, 
whether  or  not  they  are  earnest.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  such  information  is 
adeqviate.  Frequently,   It  Is  not. 

I  "have  limited  my  comments  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  procedure  and  to  thermal  effects. 
I  am  not  expert  In  nuclear  effects  and  can 
provide  no  specific  analysis  of  the  reports 
which  they  have  given  you  dealing  with 
tritium  and  Its  possible  effecU  In  the  Bay. 
As  you  know,  a  group  of  radiological  scien- 
tists at  Hopkins  have  expressed  considerable 
concern  about  this  matter  but  I  have  not 


added  to  their  comment.  Again.  I  have  the 
Impression  that  this  quantity  of  material  In 
this  form  presents  a  new  problem  when  It  is 
introdiiced  Into  a  rich  estuartne  system. 
Some  predictions  are  available  but  they 
really  are  not  all  that  should  exist  before 
such  a  change. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  urgently  need  clear 
and  conservative  polices  on  such  changes 
m  the  Bay.  that  we  must  greatly  increase  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  areas 
of  the  Bay  which  are  subject  to  high  danger 
and  those  which  are  usable  for  Industrial 
purposes,  that  broad  consideration  at  the 
beginning  of  such  developments  should  in- 
volve the  State  In  questions  of  siting,  sizing. 
cooling  techniques,  the  fuel  to  be  used,  and 
that  alternate  methods  of  cooling  power 
plant  heat  wastes  should  be  more  rigorously 
examined. 

Recently.  Dr  Prltchard  and  I  developed  a 
statement  on  research  requirements  which  I 
am  enclosing  for  your  information. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  and  concern 
about  these  impo-tant  matters. 
Cordially. 

L.  Eugene  Cronin. 
Research  Professor  and  Director. 


The    Johns    Hopkins    UNrvERsrrT. 
School  or  Hygiene  and  Health. 
Baltimore,  Md..  September  10.  1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Mr.  Tydings:  I  have  reviewed  the  AEC 
documents  and  submit  the  following  com- 
ments :  ' 

(1)  In  the  general  report  and,  the  techni- 
cal report  the  issue  of  concentration  of  trit- 
ium by  living  organisms  is  raised  as  a  po- 
tential hazard  and  correctly  dismissed  No 
studies  have  demonstrated  any  marked  ca- 
pacity of  any  living  organism  to  concentrate 
preferentially  tritium  In  the  manner  de- 
scribed for  zinc  in  oysters  and  other  shell  flsh. 
On  the  other  hand,  none  of  the  qualified 
critics  of  the  tritium  standards  have  con- 
sidered this  to  be  a  valid  issue.  Consequently, 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  argument  has 
been  generated  by  both  the  AEC  and  the 
Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Company  on  what 
Is  in  my  opinion  essentially  a  red  herring. 
Hopefully,  this  issue  can  be  truly  dismissed 
and  not  brought  up  again  for  further  dis- 
cussion. 

(2)  The  statement  on  page  1  of  the  general 
report  with  respect  to  the  public  hearings 
cannot  be  substantiated  and  Is.  in  fact,  an 
extrapolation  rather  than  a  factual  observa- 
tion. Speclflcally, 

"A  careful  review  of  the  Information  avail- 
able on  this  question  ( environmental  effects ) 
leads  to  the  general  conclusion  that  the 
resulting  radiation  exposures  to  members  of 
the  public  who  would  come  Into  contact  with 
Bay  waters  or  with  food  from  the  Bay  would 
be  a  very  tiny  fraction  (not  more  than  a  few 
mllUonths)  of  levels  considered  acceptable 
by  national  and  International  advisory 
groups  (the  International  Commission  of 
Radiological  Protection.  National  Council  on 
Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements  and 
Federal  Radiation  Council)." 

This  raises  the  serious  question  of  whether 
such  organizations  have  established  proper 
standards.  If  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
the  experts  were  InfaUlble  and  these  state- 
ments could  be  accepted  at  their  value  then 
there  would  be  no  argument.  It  is  precisely 
the  disagreement  with  such  organizations 
that  has  led  to  the  current  controversy. 

"The  biological  effects.  If  any.  of  exposures 
to  such  a  low  level  would  t>e  too  small  to  be 
detected,  even  If  very  large  poptilations  were 
exposed,  and  would  have  no  ecological  signifi- 
cance." 

These  are  opinions  and  not  facts.  The 
question  of  detection  Is  dependent  to  a  large 
degree  upon  the  sensitivity  of  the  method  of 
detection.  At  this  University  by  the  use  of 
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highly  sensitive  cytogeneUc  techniques  pre- 
viously undetected  radiological  effecU  have 
been  observed  on  chUdrens  blood  forming 
tissue  expoeed  to  diagnostic  levels  ol  x-rays. 
Rau  receiving  radioactive  calcium  (Ca-45) 
deposited  in  their  bone  show  profound 
chromoeomal  changes  at  levels  of  Ca-46 
which  approach  those  levels  now  considered 
safe  for  clinical  diagnostic  studies  In  chil- 
dren. In  other  words,  In  reference  to  the 
previous  statement,  the  standards  set  by  the 
various  commissions  are  probably  too  lax. 
especially  when  theee  standards  are  applied 
to  the  entire  population  rather  than  to  Just 
a  select  group. 

In  deriving  limits  for  tritium  applicable 
to  members  of  the  general  pubUc,  these  ex- 
pert groups  have  taken  Into  account  the 
unique  energy  and  absorption  properties  of 
tritium  aa  they  relate  to  distribution  of  the 
dose  in  body  tissue." 

If  the  true  biological  effects  of  tritium 
were  taken  into  consideration  these  experts 
would  have  to  account  for  the  fact  that  one 
tritium  atom  can  produce  a  mutation  when 
it  Is  at,  the  right  spot,  can  kill  one  bacterial 
cell  (equivalent  to  200  rads)  and,  In  gen- 
eral, does  not  display  the  simple  dose- 
respcnse  curves  observed  with  x-rays  and 
othet  hlgU  energy  radiation  that  distributes 
its  ea«rgy  a'APg  a  diffuse  path 

■Tritium  Is  a  form  of  hydrogen,  with 
chemical  behavior  very  similar  to  ordinary 
hydrogen.  Water  containing  tritium  acta 
chemically  like  orctlnary  water,  most  of  It 
passes  through  the  human  body  very  rapidly. 
More  than  half  of  tHe  tritium  taken  up  by 
the  body  is  passed  on  within  three  to  ten 
days  practically  all  remalnmg  water  mole- 
cules of  water  containing  trttlum  are  gone 
within  sixty  days.  It  Is  this  rapid  turnover 
that  has  made  trttlum  a  valuable  research 
and   diagnostic    tool    to   doctors    and    radlo- 

biologlsts." 

\s  long  as  tritium  remains  as  water  tnis 
conclusion  is  essentially  correct  However. 
It  is  quite  erroneous  to  dismiss  the  residual 
that  does  not  remain  as  water.  It  is  In  an 
organic  form  which,  depending  upon  Its  lo- 
cation, can  produce  small  or  major  cytologl- 
cal  damage.  Tritium  as  a  diagnostic  tool  is 
in  my  opinion  potsntlally  a  very  hazardous 
one  At  one  time,  for  example,  thorotrast 
was  a  favorite  radiopaque  material  to  use  for 
contrast  In  x-ray  studies,  until  the  observa- 
tion was  made  clinically  of  an  alarmingly 
high  incidence  of  leukemia  and  other  malig- 
nancies m  patients  who  had  received  Injec- 
tions of  thorotrast  for  angiograms  and  other 
vascular  studies.  Furthermore,  diagnostic 
siudies  are  designed  for  111  persons  who  have 
need  of  information  from  such  studies  and 
therefore  must  accept  such  risks.  The  popu- 
lation at  large  does  not  need  to  be  and  must 
not  be  required  to  accept  such  risks. 

The  statements  on  page  2,  paragraphs  2 
and  3.  and  page  3.  paragraphs  1  and  2.  again 
ignore  the  qualitative  difference  between 
radiation  of  tritium,  ingested  in  a  form  that 
renders  Us  deposition  in  the  body  relatively 
permanent,  and  external  radiation.  One  can- 
not talk  rationally  about  milllrems  of  radia- 
tion from  tritium  and  compare  this  with 
milllrems  of  x-rays. 

The  reference  to  the  volume  by  Felnende- 
een  in  paragraph  3  of  page  3  is  a  paradoxical 
mclusion  In  the  report  insofar  as  answers 
to  rusfsicns  .bout  the  adverse  effects  of  tri- 
tium aie  concerned.  The  author  cites  350  ref- 
erences on  the  subject  of  the  incorporation 
of  exogenous  precursors  of  tritium  (chapter 
5)  and  only  128  references  on  the  toxicity  of 
trlMum  (Chapter  8).  There  are  some  state- 
ments of  his  on  toxicity  that  bear  quoting 

p  317;  "It  is.  however,  obvious  that  a  single 
maximum  permissible  burden  of  tritium  (or 
tritium  labeled  compound)  in  an  organism 
cannot  be  recommended  as  generally  valid 
for  all  labeled  compounds.  An  extreme  ex- 
ample Is  the  comparison  of  toxicity  of  trlt- 
lated  water  and  H'-thymldlne.  The  latter 
being  concentrated  In  the  cell  nucleus  was 
found   to   be   about    1000   times   more   toxic 


than  trltlated  water  in  comparsble  doaes 
In  HeL»  cells  In  culture.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  under  various  conditions  In  the 
total  animal  body  H'-thymldlne.  because  of 
its  selective  incorporation  Into  DNA.  may 
deliver  a  dooe  to  the  chromosomes  of  prolif- 
erating cells  from  50  to  50.000  times  greater 
than  that  delivered  from  trltlated  water 
administered  to  the  animal  In  equal  amount 
of  mlcrocurles." 

p.  317:  "Conclusion.  Since  the  radiation 
absorbed  from  the  tritium  beta  particle  can- 
not be  expressed  easily  in  most  instances 
in  conventional  terms  of  comparative  dosim- 
etry, ijredlctlons  as  to  the  degree  of  toxic- 
ity Co  be  expiected  from  a  certain  doee  ol 
trltlated  compound  are  frequently  vague. 
Radiation  effecto  from  tritium  in  living  sys- 
tems must  be  determined  experimentally  for 
each  class  of  trltlated  compound." 

p.  343:  "The  Informailon  on  irlUum  toxic- 
ity in  higher  cells  thus  far  is  incomplete 
for  expressing  the  effect  as  a  function  of 
either  the  number  of  tritium  disintegrations 
per  target  or  of  absorbed  dose.  For  the  latter 
the  geometry  of  the  source  with  respect  to 
the  target  must  be  known." 

P  345  "Considering  the  accumulation  of 
trltlated  metabolites  In  cells,  especially  that 
of  H'-thymldlne  In  DNA  with  the  concomi- 
tant poBSiblllty  of  late  somatic  and  genetic 
effects,  tritium-labeled  compounds  should 
not  be  given  as  tracers  to  man,  unless  the 
life  expectancy  is  limited  and  fertility  Is  ex- 
cluded. Further  data  on  long-term  experi- 
ments are  needed  to  better  asses  the  muta- 
genic and  carclnogenla  properties  of  H'-thy- 
mldlne and  other  trltlated  precursors  until 
valid  recommendations  as  to  permissible  dose 
ar*-  pofsinle 

These  statements  hardly  support  the  rather 
confident  statement  of  the  AEC  report.  The 
statement  on  page  4.  "It  can  be  stated  with 
confidence  that  the  effects,  if  any.  of  an  ex- 
posure of  0  001  mllllrem  from  tritium  will  not 
differ  substantially  from  those  that  might 
result  from  an  exposure  of  a  similar  level  to 
radiation  from  natural  sources  "—is  In  view 
of  the  quotations  above  quite  false.  And  the 
next  statement  In  the  same  paragraph: 

"We  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  bio- 
logical effects  due  to  natural  background 
levels  of  radiation  (natural  background  In 
most  sea  level  regions  averages  100  milll- 
rems year;  which  Is  100,000  times  larger 
than  the  exposure  that  would  result  from 
the  tritium  from  the  Calvert  Cliffs  re- 
actor i" — Is  equally  irrelevant,  both  because 
the  detection  methods  are  not  specified  and 
background  radiation  and  tritium  radiation 
cannot  be  compared  on  the  basis  of  simple 
dosimetry    (  rad  or  rem  i 

The  AEC  and  the  Baltimore  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company  are  asking  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Maryland  accept  a  "tracer"  dose  of 
tritium  as  a  price  for  electrical  power.  The 
-VEC  uses  the  authority  of  Pelnendegen  to 
support  this  position,  despite  his  statement 
on  page  345  ( quoted  above  I 

(3).  The  "technical"  report  adds  little, 
chlefiy  because  of  the  first  sentence : 

The  following  discussion  is  addressed  pri- 
marily to  one  question:  Can  tritium  released 
as  T  O  or  HTO  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  from 
the  proposed  Calvert  Cliffs  reactor  become 
more  concentrated  or,  with  respect  to  hydro- 
gen, more  enriched  as  It  moves  along  natural 
food  webs  In  man?" 

Most  of  the  discussion  that  follows  Is 
either  a  reply  to  this  question  or  amplifica- 
tion of  It  However,  on  page  2  is  the  state- 
ment. 

"there  Is  little  reason  to  assume  that  such 
localization  occurs;" 

There  Is  ample  evidence  for  such  localiza- 
tion, depending  upon  the  tritium  labeled 
precursor.  Trltlated  thymidine  goes  to  the 
DNA.  The  extent  of  Incorporation  Into  DNA 
is  dependent  upon  the  rate  of  replication  of 
DNA  which  In  turn  Is  a  function  of  the  rate 
of  cell  division.  Thus,  any  tissue  undergo- 
ing rapid  growth  will  Incorpiorate  trltlated 


thymidine  perferentlally  over  tissue  not 
growing  rapidly.  Children  will  incorporate 
more  tritium  under  these  conditions  tbkn 
adults,  as  will  fetuses  of  pregnant  women, 
etc.  Most  Important  from  the  st&nd{x>lnt  of 
the  genetic  pool  Is  the  rate  of  incorporation 
into  the  germ  cells  of  growing  children,  the 
oogonla  and  spermatogonia.  These  rapidly 
dividing  cells  will  selectively  pick  up  more 
tritium  through  the  selected  precursors 
than,  say,  bone  or  brain  tissue  or  the  body 
as  a  whole.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  trit- 
ium would  be  concentrated  or  enriched  at 
levels  higher  than  those  observed  In  the 
"environment"  or  the  food  chain.  It  simply 
means  that  the  distribution  In  the  organism 
will  be  unequal,  depending  upon  the  relative 
growth  rates,  metabolism  of  the  tissues  and 
the  form  of  the  trltltun  precursor. 

(4).  Considerable  attention  has  been  giv- 
en to  refuting  the  hazards  of  trltlated  water 
(see  above  quotations),  but  the  major  haz- 
ard lies  in  the  form  of  tritium  existing  In 
the  food  chain,  a  point  which  Dr  Merz  has 
emphasized  In  his  discussion  with  you  This 
goes  directly  to  the  ecological  problem  Itself, 
both  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
tritium  in  the  food  chain  and  the  effects  of 
tritium  on  the  food  chain.  The  latter  can  be 
either  lethal,  non-lethal  (somatic)  or  ge- 
netic. They  can  be  observed  very  early  or  per- 
hap)8  not  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  or  longer: 
hence,  the  reasons  lor  refuting  any  state- 
ment that  no  ecological  effects  have  been  ob- 
served We  have  had  too  many  examples  of 
accepting  such  blanket  statements,  that  is. 
until  Rachel  Carson  appeared  on   the  scene 

(5)  A  point  not  touched  In  the  AEC  re- 
port, but  one  which  overrides  all  others,  is 
the  cumulative  effect  oi  a  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear power  planu.  In  other  words,  we  may 
be  able  to  tolerate  one  Calvert  Cliffs  plant 
with  the  present  standards  but  there  is  little 
evidence  to  support  the  conclusion  that  we 
as  a  nation  can  tolerate  100  or  even  50  with 
the  present  standards  It  is  this  prospect 
more  than  anything  else  which  generates  the 
great  source  of  concern  amongst  the  physi- 
cians, biologists  and  ecologlsts.  Rather  than 
elaborate  on  this  point  In  this  letter,  how- 
ever. I  am  enclosing  some  recent  statements 
relating  to  the  over-all  picture  of  nuclear 
power  generation  that  have  been  or  will  be 
published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

I  trust  these  remarks  will  be  of  some  value 
to  you. 

Sincerely. 

Roland  P  Beebs.  Jr..  M.D  .  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Radtological  Science. 

Review  and  Comments  on  Reports  Dealing 
With  Proposed  Calvert  Cuffs  Nuclea* 
Power  Plant 

(By  L   Eugene  Cronln.  Director,  Natural  Re- 
sources Insutute,  UiUverslty  of  Maryland. 
October  8,  1969) 
Reference    1 :    AEC   comments   on   Senator 

T>dlngs'    statement    regarding    the    Calvert 

Nuclear  Power  Plant. 

Special  comments   (see  marginal  numbers 

on  attached  copy  of  Reference  1 1 

1.  The  prior  approval  by  Maryland  agencies 
which  AEC  favors  has  not.  in  this  case,  been 
given.  Therefore.  In  AEC's  opinion,  we  are 
operating  in  a  sequence  which  is  undesirable 

2.  and  3  The  apparent  limitation  of  'VEC's 
responsibility  to  radiological  effects  has  long 
disturbed  me.  Many  states  are  not  yet  reedy 
to  deal  competently  with  thermal  problems 
many  times  as  large  as  any  previous  experi- 
ence In  addition,  there  is  apparently  no  re- 
gional or  national  review  and  control  of  the 
location  and  magnitude  of  large  nuclear 
plans  n-.^r  of  large  fossil  fuel  plants.  The 
type  of  control  which  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  exerts  over  hydroelectric  plants 
might  be  desirable  for  these 

4.  Here  is  a  damming  comment  Extensive 
environmental  studies  should  be  completed 
prior  to  decision  that  such  a  large  environ- 
mental force  as  a  nuclear  power  plant  will  be 
constructed.   The   Commission   reports   that 
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studies  are  being  made  diuing  construction 
or  operation — therefore  after  commitment. 
This  Is  near  the  crux  of  our  Maryland  prob- 
lem and  parallels  precisely  the  procedure  by 
Baltimore  Oas  and  Electric  and  others.  Such 
studies  are  made  too  late  to  protect  public 
options,  and  are  almost  certain  to  be  used 
defensively  by  the  utility  rather  than  objec- 
tively. 

5  I  suggest  that  you  obtain  the  reports  and 
recommendations  on  Calvert  Cliffs  by  the 
US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 
I  have  seen  the  latter  and  the  central  com- 
ment is  "The  lack  of  specific  information  in 
the  Preliminary  Safety  Analysis  Report  on 
hydrologlcal  and  biological  envlroiunent  in 
which  the  plant  Is  to  be  constructed  has  pre- 
cluded our  reaching  definite  conclusions  as 
to  the  probable  effects  of  the  plant  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay."  We  share  this  opinion. 

They,  and  we.  recommend  thorough  study 
of  the  area  and.  at  least,  objective  monitor- 
ing of  the  effects 

6.  and  7.  How  well  are  utilities  complying 

with  the  recommendations  of  the   Service? 

our  Information  to  date  Indicates  .  .  ." 

is  not  a  very  strong  statement  on  important 

environmental  Improvement. 

8.  These  studies  are  good  ones,  and  par- 
tially pertinent  to  Calvert  Cliffs. 

9  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  research 
completed  deals  with  estuaries,  and  we  have 
found  no  reports  of  adequate  study  of  the 
effects  on  the  environment  In  estuaries. 

10  We  are  about  ready  to  submit  our  pro- 
posal, and  hope  that  It  will  be  fully  funded. 

1 1.  Observations  by  the  licensee  (Baltimore 
Gas  and  Electric  Company )  must  be  com- 
plemented by  objective  study,  designed  to 
test  compliance,  to  learn  of  unexpected  ef- 
fects, and  to  gtilde  future  improvement  In 
design  and  regulation. 

12.  These  studies  did  not  begin  until  late 
1967  or  early  1968.  and  are  too  brief  for 
proper  interpretation  of  the  seasonal  and 
annual  variations  which  occur  in  the  Bay. 

13.  The  hydraulic  model  (for  which  I  serve 
on  the  Advisory  Committee)  Is  helpful  In 
making  certain  gross  estimates  of  warmed 
water  under  certain  conditions.  We  are  lim- 
ited to  examining  effects  with  a  flow  of  5400 
cubic  feet  per  second  and  a  rise  of  10'  F.  The 
predictions  of  thermal  distribution  from 
such  a  model  have  never,  as  far  as  we  can 
determine,  been  adequately  field  tested.  They 
do  not  test  any  biological  effects.  The  model 
IS.  therefore,  of  limited  value. 

14.  On  the  Model  Advisory  Committee, 
three  members  are  appointed  by  the  Com- 
pany and  three  by  Secretary  Tawes  (Dr. 
Pritchard.  Mr.  McKee.  and  me  I. 

15.  The  biological  studies  by  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  are  superficial,  contain 
serious  errors,  and  lend  themselves  to  nebu- 
lous interpretation.  They  should  not  be  re- 
lied upon  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

16.  At  Morgantown  on  the  Potomac,  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources  has  per- 
mitted PEPCO  to  heat  water  above  90'  and 
bring  additional  water  into  the  effluent  ca- 
nal to  cool  the  effluent.  This  is  a  dangerous 
precedent  and  should  not  be  followed  at 
Calvert  Cliffs. 

17.  Utilities  (1)  select  the  site.  (2)  decide 
the  size  of  the  plant.  (3)  choose  the  fuel  to 
be  used,  and  (4)  decide  to  use  the  public 
waters  as  their  coolant.  The  public  agencies 
have  few  options  left.  The  State  should  take 
the  initiative  In  all  of  these  decisions  and 
avoid  the  repeated  defensive  review  of  com- 
pany decisions. 

18.  I  agree  that  these  are  traditional  state 
and  local  responsibilities.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  sometimes  poorly  met. 

Reference  2:  AEC  comments  on  tritium 
releases  from  the  proposed  Calvert  Cliffs  nu- 
clear jKiwer  plant. 

We  have  no  comment  on  this  report.  The 
staff  of  AEC  has  excellent  access  to  avail- 
able knowledge  on  such  subjects,  and  we 
have  no  basis  for  doubting  their  comments 
or  conclusions. 


AEC  Comments  on  Senator  Tydinos'  State- 
ment Regarding  the  Calvert  Cliffs  Nr- 
clear  Poweeplant 

The  following  Information  Is  submitted 
with  reference  to  the  statement  made  by 
Senator  Tydlngs  on  May  12,  1969,  regard- 
ing  the  Calvert  Cliffs   Nuclear  Power  Plant. 

"Ihls  Is  a  serious  gap  In  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  AEC.  I  respectfully  urge 
the  Commission,  on  Its  own,  to  seek  redress 
before  the  Congress.  Thermal  pollution  Is  too 
serious  a  threat,  to  permit  an  Inactive  po- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  AEX;." 

1.  The  Commission  recognizes  the  desira- 
bility of  controlling  thermal  effects  of  re- 
leased heated  water  on  the  environment,  and 
has  examined  a  number  of  proposed  legis- 
lative solutions  to  this  problem  over  the 
past  few  years.  The  AEC  favors  legislation 
In  this  area  along  the  lines  of  the  proposed 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969.  in- 
troduced In  the  Senate  as  S.  7  by  Senator 
Muskle  for  himself.  Senator  Tydlns.  and  oth- 
ers. This  legislation  would  require  applicants 
for  federal  licenses  to  obtain  advance  cer- 
tification from  state  water  pollution  control 
agencies  with  respe:t  X£  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable state  water  c^allty  standards,  and 
the  AEC  would  be  precluded  from  issuing  any 
license  or  construction  p>ermlt  until  this  pre- 
condition had  been  met.  AEC  Commissioner 
James  T.  Ramey  appeared  before  the  Sub- 
mittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  on  March 
3.  1969.  where  he  testified  that  the  Com- 
mission was  pleased  to  support  this  proposed 
legislation,  subject  to  certain  technical  mod- 
ifications. 

2  and  3.  The  AEC  presently  lacks  author- 
ity to  impose  restrictions  regarding  the 
thermal  effects  of  discharges  from  licensed 
nuclear  facilities.  Licensing  by  the  AEC.  how- 
ever, does  not  relieve  the  applicant  from  be- 
ing subject  to  the  appropriate  jurisdictions 
in  other  areas  which  would  also  be  Involved 
If  the  plant  were  fueled  by  coal,  oil,  and 
other  nonnuclear  means.  E^ch  state,  of 
course,  has  the  same  authority  to  deal  with 
thermal  effects  from  nuclear  f>ower  plants  as 
it  does  from  fossil  fuel  power  plants  unless 
in  some  way  restricted  by  state  law.  In  this 
connection,  the  AEC  keejjs  interested  state 
and  local  officials  informed  of  applications 
received  and  licensing  actions  taken  on  the 
proposed  nuclear  projects. 

4.  The  Commission  recently  surveyed  the 
New  England  utilities  that  were  construct- 
ing or  operating  nuclear  power  facilities,  and 
found  that  they  all  had  extensive  environ- 
mental studies  in  progress  to  determine  the 
potential  thermal  effects  of  the  operation  of 
their  facilities.  In  addition,  the  AEC  is  now 
conducting  a  survey  of  all  applicants  and 
licensees  to  obtain  detailed  information  con- 
cerning their  studies  relating  to  possible 
thermal  effects  on  the  environment. 

"Additionally,  I  urge  the  Commission  to 
upgrade  its  informal,  advisory  contacts  with 
the  Department  of  Interior  in  order  to  insure 
maximum  use  of  available  expertise  within 
that  Department." 

5  and  6.  The  Commission  is  cognizant  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  interest  in 
the  thermal  effects  of  such  discharges  under 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  and 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended.  Under  a  1964  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding between  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  AEC  routinely  obtains  expert  ad- 
vice and  recommendations  on  all  projected 
nuclear  power  facilities  from  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Department.  This  practice  In- 
volves the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the  US 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  more  recently, 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. In  addition  to  comments  on  the 
radiological  health  and  safety  aspects  of 
the  proposed  facility,  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  report  (which  Includes  FWPCA's 
comments)  also  makes  recommendations  on 
nonradlologlcal  matters,  including  the  ther- 


mal effects  of  the  discharge  of  coolant  water 
in  the  marine  environment  A  copy  is  sent 
to  the  applicant,  calling  attention  to  the 
Service's  recommendations  concerning  po- 
tential nonradlologlcal  effects  and  urging  co- 
operation with  the  appropriate  federal  and 
state  agencies.  These  reports  are  also  made 
public  and  are  forwarded  to  the  state  and 
local  agencies  that  may  have  an  Interest  for 
their  Information  and  use 

7.  As  indicated  above,  the  Commission  is 
conducting  a  survey  of  all  ABC  licensees  to 
determine  the  extent  of  their  cooperation, 
and  our  information  to  date  indicates  that 
the  utilities  are  cooperating  in  resolving  the 
various  environmental  problems  that  might 
be  associated  with  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  these  large  facilities 

"There  are.  however,  two  disturbing  as- 
pects to  this  project.  The  first  Is  the  absence 
of  public  research  on  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  the  Calvert  Cliffs  facility.  The  State 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  should 
not  have  to  rely  on  company  sp  nsored 
studies,  with  or  without  access  to  their  dati 
They  should  be  provided  with  the  capacity  to 
conduct  Independent  studies  of  their  owti 
My  second  concern  Involves  the  simultaneous 
nature  of  the  research  undertaken  and  actual 
construction  at  Calvert  Ciiff^  The  latter 
suggests  that  the  site  is  an  accomplished  fact 
and  that  no  evidence  brought  forward  by 
any  research  will  alter  it  " 

The  AEC  has  been  very  conscious  of  the 
possible  impact  of  radioactivity  in  th-'  en- 
vironment and.  realizing  that  radionuclides 
released  to  the  environment  might  find  ther 
way  back  to  man  through  food  chains,  has 
for  over  20  years  funded  research  proprams 
in  this  area  TTie  program  siippcrts  work  by 
many  of  the  Nation's  leading  fcient.sts.  and 
includes  studies  of  rivers,  itreams.  lakes  and 
bays  throughout  the  Nation  During  the  pH<;t 
12  years  about  $70,000,000  has  been  expended 
in  this  program,  and  in  our  1969  budget  ov?r 
$9,000,000   is   included. 

8  For  several  years,  the  AEC  has  sup- 
ported research  by  scientists  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  on  the  ecology  and  movement 
of  water  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Three  con- 
tracts for  research  are  now  in  force  One  is 
for  ecological  studies  of  the  Bay,  from  the 
Susquehanna  River  to  near  the  south  end 
of  the  Bay.  Another  Is  for  a  study  of  plankton 
and  other  small  organisms  In  the  Bay  The 
third  is  for  dye  studies  of  the  dispersion  of 
plumes  In  the  near-shore  environment 
(Which  have  been  in  progress  since  1962 1 
This  work  is  designed  to  predict  the  disper- 
sion of  both  heat  and  radioactivity  in  the 
Bay  TTie  total  expenditure  en  these  con- 
tracts, including  monev  for  1969,  is  about 
$1,590,000. 

9.  Much  of  the  work  on  behavior  and  fate 
of  radionuclides  in  the  environn-ent  wl'.l 
become  available  in  a  new  book  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences — National  Re- 
search Council  entitled  Radioactivity  in  the 
Marine  Environment  This  volume,  spon- 
sored by  AEC.  Villi  be  published  early  m 
1970.  and  will  summarize  knowledge  gained 
from  studies  of  nuclear  tests,  nuclear  re- 
actor effluent  In  the  environment,  and  nat- 
ural radioactivity.  Nearly  all  of  the  work  on 
behavior,  fate,  and  effects  of  radionuclides 
on  the  environment  is  also  published  in  the 
open  scientific  literature 

The  AEC  also  has  been  supporting  research 
in  thermal  effects  The  Research.  Develop- 
ment and  Demonstration  Subcommittee  of 
the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology's Committee  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Is  currently  making  a  study  of  Federal 
Government  activities  In  this  field  Their 
data  show  that  of  $867,000  committed  to 
thermal  pollution  research  in  1969.  54'~' 
($471,000)   Is  being  provided  by  the  AEC 

The  second  concern  "Involves  the  simul- 
taneous nature  of  the  research  undertaken 
and  actual  construction  at  Calvert  Cliffs. 
The  latter  suggests  that  the  site  Is  an  ac- 
complished    fact    and     that     no     evidence 
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brought  forward  by  any  research  will  alter 
It." 

It  waa  noted  above  that  much  reeearcb  by 
many  qualified  blologlats  and  ecologlrte  In 
many  areas  of  tihe  Nation  has  been  and  still 
Lb  going  on;  furthermore,  environmental 
■urveys  In  the  vicinity  of  reactors  now  In 
operation — both  power  reactors  and  ABC- 
owned  reactors— have  shown  no  deleterious 
effects  on  the  environment.  In  a  recent 
survey  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  Dresden  nuclear  power 
plant  In  Illinois,  for  example.  It  waa  found 
that  radioactivity  levels  contributed  by  the 
Dresden  plant  were  so  low  that  It  waa  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  levels  either  from 
natural  background  radioactivity  or  from 
fallout. 

10.  As  to  tbe  rel»tlon  between  research  and 
actual  construction  at  the  site,  the  research 
and  experience  mentioned  above  were  taken 
Into  account  by  th<  AEC  regulatory  staff  In  Its 
consideration  of  the  site  and  of  the  proposed 
plant.  The  staffs  tpoeltlon  set  forth  at  the 
public  hearing  wtjp  based  on  this  research 
and  on  the  knowledge  that  environmental 
effects  can  be  controlled  by  limiting  the 
radioactive  effluentt.  Specific  limits  for  such 
effluents  will  be  lnc<irporated  In  any  operating 
license  which  may  be  issued  for  the  facility; 
n(5neth«fc*8.  the  AECs  Division  of  Biology 
alia  MeOTtflne  is  currently  negotiating  with 
the  University  of  M  iryland  for  a  comprehen- 
sive ecological  study  in  the  vicinity  of  Cal- 
vert Ollffs.  ThU  stTidy  Is  part  of  a  planned 
program  for  In-dep  h  study  of  typical  power 
plant  sites.  Calvert  Cliffs  being  representa- 
tive of  a  bay  site.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Calvert  Cliffs  U  lit  1  is  not  scheduled  for 
operation  before  January  1973.  and  Onlt  2  not 
befere  January  1974. 

11.  If  an  operati  ig  license  is  Issued,  the 
licensee  will  be  req  aired  to  monitor  effluent 
releases  to  assure  t  lat  radioactivity  In  such 
releases  from  the  facility  are  within  limits 
prescribed  In  the  license  and  AEC  regula- 
tions The  licensee  will  also  make  periodic 
radiological  surveys  of  the  environment  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Site  In  order  to  detect  any 
significant  Increase  In  radioactivity  and  as- 
sure that  exposures  of  the  public  that  may 
result  from  releases  are  well  within  radiation 
protection  guides. 

12.  The  Commission  understands  that  Bal- 
timore Oas  and  Electric  Company  has  also 
Initiated  three  basic  studies  relevant  to  the 
question  of  thermal  effects  on  Chesapeake 
Bay.  The  first  of  these  involves  general 
oceanographlc  studies  being  carried  out  by 
Sheppard  T.  Powell  Associates  to  assemble 
data  on  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
Bay  at  the  Calvert  Cliffs  site  to  obtain  basic 
Information  such  as  depths,  flow,  tempera- 
tures, salinity  concentrations  and  tide  levels. 

13.  The  second  progrsun  Involves  model 
studies  of  the  Bay  being  carried  out  by  the 
Alden  Research  Laboratories  of  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute.  A  scale  model  of  a 
34-mlle  stretch  of  the  Bay  has  been  utilized 
for  some  time  to  study  the  thermal  disper- 
sion of  cooling  water  leaving  the  plant.  The 
stated  objective  Of  these  studies  Is  to  pro- 
vide information  for  appropriate  design  of 
the  intake  and  discharge  structures  to  min- 
imize thermal  effects  in  the  Bay. 

14.  These  model  studies  are  being  followed 
by  a  model  advisory  committee  appointed 
In  part  by  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources 
of  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  committee, 
which  consists  of  three  state  representatives 
and  three  company  representatives.  Is  ex- 
pected to  report  on  tbe  results  In  the  near 
future. 

15.  Baltimore  Qas  and  Electric  Company's 
third  program  la  being  conducted  by  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia 
to  obtain  base  line  Information  on  aquatic 
life  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant  site.  This 
broad  program  involves  accumulation  of  in- 
formation on  physical,  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological    characteristics    of    the    water, 


plankton  studies,  and  population  and  re- 
production studlea  of  flah  and  sbellflah  spe- 
cies of  Importance  In  the  Bay.  The  general 
objective  of  the  work  by  the  Academy  Is  to 
eatabllBb  a  basis  for  comparison  with  cor- 
responding data  obtained  after  the  plant 
may  be  placed  In  operation. 

10.  Tbe  Baltimore  Oas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany has  indicated  that  it  will  design  and 
operate  the  plant  In  such  a  manner  that  the 
water  quality  standards  of  tbe  State  of 
Maryland  are  met.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
thermal  effects,  this  involves  provisions  In 
the  design  and  operation  of  tbe  condensers 
such  that  the  temperature  elevation  would 
not  exceed  10°P  above  natural  water  tem- 
perature. In  addition,  a  limit  of  90"?  would 
be  set  for  cooling  water  discharges,  taking 
into  account  a  smaU  mixing  zone  to  be  spec- 
ified by  the  Department  of  Water  Resources 
of  The  State  of  Maryland. 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  Conunls- 
sion  that  the  State  Department  of  Water 
Resources  has  authority  to  decide  whether 
Bay  water  may  be  used  for  cooling  purposes, 
and  that  the  Company  will  file  an  applica- 
tion in  the  near  future  with  that  Department 
seeking  authorlzatio*  to  use  Chesapeake  Bay 
water  for  cooling  purposes. 

■Additionally,  as  the  Washington  Poet 
suggests  In  a  May  8  editorial,  this  lessens 
the  importance  of  these  hearings  and  lends 
credence  to  those  who  argue  that  local  inter- 
ests are  in  fact  being  overlooked." 

17.  Sites  for  nuclear  power  plants  are  se- 
lected by  the  utility  which  proposes  to  build 
such  facilities,  and  the  AECs  Jurisdiction  in 
this  respect  is  limited  to  consideration  of 
the  suitability  of  the  site  and  the  other  fea- 
tures of  the  proposed  reactor  that  have  a 
bearing  on  radiological  health  and  safety. 
Insofar  as  the  local  interests  are  related  to 
matters  such  as  zoning,  aesthetics,  and  land 
acquisition,  the  AEC  has  no  regulatory  au- 
thority to  deal  with  them. 

18.  These  matters,  however,  are  tradi- 
tionally considered  by  state  and  local  Juris- 
diction. 

With  resf)ect  to  matters  within  the  AECs 
Jurisdiction,  excavation  work  sind  some  con- 
crete construction  had  been  done  at  the 
Calvert  Cliffs  site  prior  to  the  public  hear- 
ing. Under  the  AECs  regulations,  site  prep- 
aration Is  permitted,  and  In  certain  circum- 
stances limited  construction  may  take  place 
under  exemptions  as  provided  In  the  regu- 
lations; however',  all  such  work  done  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  a  construction  permit 
represents  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  facility  and  Is  done  wholly 
at  the  risk  of  the  applicant.  The  fact  that 
such  work  Is  permitted  does  not  mean  that 
a  construction  permit  will  be  Issued.  For  ex- 
ample, the  regulatory  staff  recommended 
against  the  construction  of  a  nuclear  power 
plant  by  Pacific  Oas  and  Electric  Company 
at  Bodega  Bay,  and  the  Company  withdrew 
its  application  after  the  expenditure  of  sev- 
eral million  dollars  in  work  on  the  site. 


Research    REquntEMCNXS    Related    to    the 

ENVmONBiENTAL    ErTTECTS    OF    POWERPLANTS 

IN  Martland 
(Report  to  the  Maryland  Board  of  Natural 
Resources,  May  26,  1969,  by  L.  Eugene 
Cronln,  director.  Natural  Resources  In- 
stitute, University  of  Maryland  and  Donald 
W.  Pritchard,  director,  Chesapeake  Bay  In- 
stitute, the  Johns  Hopkins  University) 

St7MMART 

Maryland  must  rapidly  Increase  Its  under- 
standing of  the  possible  effects  of  large 
powerplante  which  use  cooling  water  from 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Its  tributaries  if  the 
State  la  to  meet  Its  heavy  responsibilities  for 
approval  of  sites  for  power  plants  and  for 
properly  controlling  their  environmental 
effects.  The  specific  environmental  problems 
which  must  be  answered  are  stated  and  in- 
volve tbe  physical,  chemical,  biological,  geo- 
logical and  radiological  characteristics  of  tbe 


Bay  and  the  effects  of  power  plants  on  these 
characteristics. 

A  research  program  Is  outlined.  Including 
base-line  studies  to  learn  natural  conditions 
and  Identify  serious  problems  at  each  site, 
research  to  permit  seasonable  prediction  of 
the  effects  before  approvals  are  given,  and 
monitoring  surveys  to  assist  In  continuous 
Improvement  of  regxilatlons  and  of  engineer- 
ing design.  Comment  Is  included  on  research 
directed  toward  constructive  uses  of  heat 
from  such  sources. 

Several  suggestions  are  provided  for  effec- 
tive coordination  and  supervision  of  the  re- 
search program  In  order  to  assure  its  ade- 
quacy, prevent  duplication,  and  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  all  available  research  agencies  and 
sources  of  support. 

The  demand  for  electrical  supply  Is  rapidly 
rising  In  Maryland  and  nearby  areas  as  the 
result  of  population  increases  and  growing 
industrial  requirements.  Nationally,  power 
requirements  are  now  doubling  each  10  years. 
Maryland  will  probably  exceed  the  average 
rate  of  Increases,  especially  since  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  Its  tributaries  are  attractive 
as  potential  sources  of  cooling  water.  The 
size  of  Individual  plants  Is  also  Increasing 
rapidly,  so  that  the  100-700  megawatt  plants 
of  moat  present  utilities  are  being  supple- 
mented by  3,000-3,000  MW  plants,  and  new 
generating  stations  may  be  built  of  even 
larger  capacity.  Nuclear  plants  require  about 
SC^  more  water  per  kilowatt  for  cooling, 
since  they  are  less  efficient  and  release  more 
waste  heat 

A  representative  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  recently  predicted  that  Mary- 
land may  have  six  nuclear  stations  the  size 
of  the  proposed  Calvert  Cliffs  plant  by  1980. 
These  new  plants  would,  with  present  tech- 
nology, require  the  use  of  at  least  32.000  cubic 
feet  per  second  of  Bay  water  for  cooling. 

THE   RESPONSIBILinSS   OP   THE   STATE 

The  role  of  the  State  of  Maryland  is  of 
the  utmost  Importance  in  guiding  and  con- 
trolling whatever  power  development  is  to 
be  {>ernUtted  within  the  state.  At  the  federal 
level,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  licenses 
hydroelectric  plants  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Is  responsible  for  radiological 
aspects  of  nuclear  power  units.  There  is  no 
federal  regulation,  approval,  coordination,  or 
supervision  of  coal — or  all — fueled  power 
plants  except  for  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration,  which  essen- 
tially "backs  up"  the  Maryland  Department 
of  Water  Resources.  The  State  Is  the  prin- 
cipal representative  of  the  public  and  must 
make  the  controlling  decisions  on  the  siting 
of  new  plants,  the  size  of  units,  the  environ- 
mental effects  to  be  permitted,  and  related 
decisions  on  economic,  aesthetic  and  Indus- 
trial  problems. 

The  State  has  recently  made  signal  prog- 
ress through  research,  through  more  appro- 
priate regulations,  through  legislative  re- 
quirement for  pre-constructlon  review,  and 
through  effective  cooperation  with  Indus- 
trial efforts.  The  rapid  expansion  of  plant 
size  and  predictable  Increase  In  requests  for 
new  sites  urgently  require,  however,  that 
the  State  adds  further  to  its  understanding 
of  the  potential  beneficial  and  detrimental 
effects  of  power  plants,  especially  In  the 
extraordinarily  valuable  northern  half  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

We  wish  to  suggest  the  Information  which 
Maryland  will  need  If  the  waters  of  the 
Bay  and  its  tributaries  are  to  be  used  for 
cooling  condensers.  Part  of  this  Informa- 
tion Is  already  available  from  the  manage- 
ment and  research  agencies  within  the  State, 
part  can  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
other  areas,  and  part  must  be  developed  by 
further  research.  We  have  not  dealt  with 
economic,  social,  aesthetic  or  political  prob- 
lems, but  with  the  physical,  chemical,  geo- 
logical and  biological  aspects  of  the  en- 
vironment of  steam  electric  generating  sta- 
tions. 
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RATncxMT  OF  ruonxua 
1  What  knowledge  of  environmental 
properties  and  processes  is  needed  In  order 
for  the  state  to  fulfill  its  obligations  In 
terms  of  proper  siting,  design  and  regula- 
tion of  thermo-electric  power  plants,  and 
of  protection  of  the  environment  for  other 
uses? 

(a)  For  any  potential  site,  what  Is  the 
volume  rate  of  flow  of  "new"  water  to  the 
tidal  segment  of  the  estuary  from  which 
the  power  plant  would  withdraw  water  for 
condenser  cooling?  That  Is,  what  Is  the 
rate  of  supply  of  "available"  dilution  water? 

(b)  What  are  the  physical  consequences  of 
withdrawals  of  water  at  any  specified  volume 
rate  from  a  given  depth  Interval  and  the  re- 
turn of  water  to  the  same  or  to  a  different 
depth  interval  upon  the  non-tidal  circula- 
tion In  the  estuary? 

(c)  What  are  the  natural  temporal  and 
special  distributions  of  temperature,  salinity, 
dissolved  oxygen  and  other  chemical  compo- 
nents of  the  estuary  adjacent  to  any  potential 
plant  site? 

(d)  What  are  the  natural  temporal  and 
special  distributions  and  abundance  of  Im- 
portant estuarlne  organisms.  Including  those 
directly  useful  to  man,  those  which  are  abun- 
dant at  any  season,  and  those  which  support 
the  useful  and  abundant  species  In  the  area 
of  possible  effects? 

(e)  What  estuarlne  organisms  and  stages 
are  likely  to  be  drawn  through  the  plant 
with  the  condenser  cooling  water  flow,  as  a 
function  of  depth  of  withdrawal  and  season? 

(f)  What  would  be  the  effects  of  passage 
of  specific  organisms  through  the  plant  with 
the  condenser  cooling  waters  (mechanical 
destruction,  chemical  injury,  thermal  dam- 
age, thermal  stimulation,  etc.)  ? 

(g)  What  is  the  significance  to  the  ecology 
and  use  of  the  estuary  of  the  predatory  ef- 
fects of  the  plant  on  specific  organisms  drawn 
through  the  plant  with  the  condenser  cooling 
water? 

ih)  What  will  be  the  effects  of  condenser 
water  discharge  on  the  behavior,  distribution 
and  abundance  of  Important  bottom  species, 
migratory  animals  and  other  organisms  in 
the  receiving  estuary? 

(1)  What  organisms  would  be  trapped  In 
an  Intake  forebay  and  damaged  or  killed 
by  Impingement  against  the  Intake  screens? 

I  J)  What  contaminants  (I.e.,  blocldes, 
heavy  metals,  radioactive  materials,  etc.)  are 
likely  to  be  released  Into  the  estuarlne  en- 
vironment with  (X>nden8er  cooling  water,  and 
In  what  quantities  and  concentrations? 

(k)  What  win  the  effects  of  these  conta- 
minants be  on  the  ecological  system,  on  pub- 
lic health,  and  on  the  suitability  of  estuarlne 
organisms  for  human  use? 

( 1 )  What  design  features  Insure  minimum 
or  acceptable  loss  of  important  species  by 
entrapment,  entralnment  or  damage  in  re- 
ceiving waters? 

2.  What  special  knowledge  will  be  useful 
in  continuously  Improving  the  ability  of  the 
State  to  deal  effectively  with  these  problems? 

(a)  What  are  the  actual  effects  of  each 
p>ermltted  plant  on  the  environment  and  on 
human  usee  in  relation  to  all  of  the  pre-ap- 
proved questions  posed  In  Section  1  above? 

SPECIFIC    RESEARCH    AND   SURVEYS    RCQtTIRKO 

The  activities  which  must  be  undertaken 
to  answer  the  questions  posed  above  can  be 
divided  into  three  areas — baseline  studies, 
research  to  assist  prediction,  and  monitor- 
ing of  poet-operating  conditions.  The  studies 
listed  are  appropriate  to  any  large  nuclear 
power  plant  site  in  Chesapeake  Bay  or  sUnllar 
areas.  For  plants  using  coal  or  oil,  the  radio- 
logical studies  would  be  eliminated  from  the 
program. 

Not  8kll  of  these  may  be  required  at  a 
specific  site,  and  not  all  of  tbe  studies  listed 
must  be  pursued  exhaustively  at  every  po- 
tential power  plant  location.  Sufficient  in- 
formation on  each  question  must  be  avail- 
able to  permit  state  officials  and  pertinent 


advisors  to  know  when  significant  danger     of  any  radiological   activity  and   pertinent 


exists — or  when  a  reasonable  margin  of 
safety  Is  provided  by  natural  conditions  or 
plant  design.  Information  from  local  studies, 
the  published  literature  and  all  other  reliable 
sources  should  be  brought  Into  use  for  each 
question. 

A.  Base-line  data 

This  Information  Is  needed  to  understand 
the  pertinent  conditions  before  changes  are 
made,  to  Identify  the  problems  and  dangers 
which  are  most  Important  at  each  site,  and 
to  serve  as  a  valid  reference  In  measuring  any 


metals  In  all   species  which  are  present  in 
significant  quantities. 

4.  Human  u»e»,  to  measure  the  past  and 
present  uses  of  the  waters  which  might  be 
affected:  (a)  Oommerctal  fishing  of  all  types; 
(b)  Recreational  fishing,  boating  and  other 
use;  (c)  Support  of  waterfowl  and  other 
birds,  mammals  and  reptiles 

B.  Prediction  data 

Reasonable  predictions  of  the  effects  of  sig- 
nificant environmental  changes  should  be 
available  to  public  agencies  prior  to  decisions 


changes    which    are    caused    by    the   power     ^^^^  changes  will  be  Instituted.  In  the  prob 


plant.  In  the  complex  and  variable  condl 
tlons  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  other  estuaries, 
some  of  these  should  be  continued  for  five 
years  prior  to  decision  and  final  design,  and 
data  for  two  full  years  is  the  mlntmum  ac- 
ceptable for  estimating  natural  conditions 
and  variation. 

1.  Environmental  surveys,  to  determine  the 
temperature,  salinity,  oxygen  content,  heavy 
metals  content,  and  radiological  character- 
istics of  the  water  which  might  be  affected. 
Sampling  of  vertical  patterns  at  a  number 
of  stations  should  usually  be  at  frequent 
Intervals  and  continuous  sampling  may  be 
required  during  stunmer  months. 

2.  Sediment  surveys,  to  determine  the 
physical,  chemical  and  radiological  charac- 
teristics of  the  bottom  sediments  which 
might  be  affected.  Repetitious  sampling  Is 
not  usually  necessary  so  that  one  thorough 
survey  may  be  sufficient. 

3.  Biological  survey,  to  determine  the 
abundance  of  important  species  and  learn 
their  seasonal,  vertical,  and  horizontal  varia- 
tions. Some  populations  are  stable,  but  many 
are  highly  variable,  and  sampling  must  be 
appropriate  for  each  of  tbe  following  groups. 

(a)  Phytcyplankton — In  terms  of  the  total 
crop  and  of  the  abundant  species. 

(b)  Large  p2ants— distributions  and  abun- 
dance should  be  mapped  by  species. 

(c)  Zooplankton — appropriate  qualitative 
and  quantitative  measurements  are  neces- 
sary at  the  proper  seasons.  Special  attention 
must  be  given  to  these  forms,  because  they 
are  vulnerable  to  ph3rslcal,  chemical  and 
thermal  damage  wtien  they  are  pumped 
through  a  power  plant  and  because  almost 
all  estuarlne  species  have  a  planktonlc  stage 
and  are  dependent  on  its  success.  Important 
organisms  Include; 

(1)  E:ggs  and  larvae  of  useful  species,  in- 
cluding oysters,  clams,  crabs  and  fish. 

(2)  Sea  nettle  and  comb  jellies. 

(3)  The  copepod  Crustacea  which  feed 
larger  animals  In  the  Bay. 

(4)  Other  species. 

(d)  Epidenthos — the  organisms  which  at- 
tach to  or  are  found  In  close  association 
with  substrates  are  usually  useful  as  indi- 
cations of  natural  conditions  and  of  tbe 
effects  of  chang^e. 

(e)  Bottom,  species — these  are  the  basis 
of  the  most  valuable  commercial  fisheries, 
and  thorough  observation  should  be  made, 
including: 

(1)  oysters,  clams  and  associated  species. 
Including  condition,  growth  rate  and  other 
factors  which  might  be  affected; 

(2)  other  benthlc  organisms,  many  of 
which  are  Important  as  food  for  useful 
species. 

(f)  Crabs — winter  populations  are  seml- 
hlbematlng  but  summer  populations  are 
highly  active  and  migratory.  It  Is  difficult 
but  necessary  to  conduct  adequate  long-term 
sampling. 

(g)  Fish — each  site  may  be  used  by  resi- 
dent species  and  by  the  migratory  shad, 
herring,  striped  bass  and  many  other  species 
In  the  estuary.  These  make  possible  a  large 
commercial  fishery  and  burgeoning  recrea- 
tional use  of  the  Bay.  They  also  contribute 
to  the  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Ade- 
quate sampling  would  require  design  for  each 
site  and  should  be  carried  out  throughout 
several  yean. 

(h)  Radioloifical  and  heavy  metals  aUidy 


lems  of  siting  and  evaluating  power  plants, 
this  requires  that  predictions  be  available 
for  the  effects  of  thermal  release,  circulation 
changes,  redistribution  of  oxygen  and  salin- 
ity, and.  In  some  cases,  low-level  release^of 
radioactive  elements  and  compounds. 

Such  prediction  requires  a  basis  of  appro- 
priate research.  The  most  efficient  and  effec- 
tive rationale  in  such  research  appears  to  be ; 

1.  Learn,  from  appropriate  sampling  in  the 
Bay.  which  Important  species  are  present, 
the  season  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  life  his- 
tory stages  present  in  various  parts  of  the 
Bay. 

2  Conduct  carefully  designed  laboratory 
studies  of  the  effects  of  appropriate  environ- 
mental changes  on  the  important  species.  In- 
cluding the  most  sensitive  stages  (usually 
the  eggs  and  larvae) . 

3.  Determine,  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Hydraulic  Model  or  other  pertinent  hydraulic 
or  mathematical  models,  the  best  possible 
estimates  of  the  distribution  of  tempera- 
ture, oxygen,  salinity  and  dissolved  materials 
from  the  effluent. 

4.  Apply  the  laboratory  and  model  re- 
sults in  a  meaningful  and  realistic  way  to 
predict  all  of  the  significant  effects  on  the 
region  of  tbe  Bay  under  consideration. 

The  following  specific  research  programs 
must  be  completed,  and  will  require  new 
studies  to  add  to  the  knowledge  available 
from  research  which  has  already  been  con- 
ducted at  various  laboratories : 

1.  Determine  the  effects  of  change  In  tem- 
perature, oxygen,  salinity,  blocldes.  radio- 
nuclides and  appropriate  metals  on  (a)  Egg 
and  larval  stages  of  oysters,  clams,  crabs, 
and  fish;  (b)  Post-larval  stages  of  those 
species;  (c)  The  important  species  of  plants 
and  of  other  ajilmals  in  the  Bay. 

These  studies  must  simulate  actual  poten- 
tial exposures  In  the  operation  of  power 
plants,  and  also  contribute  to  basic  com- 
prehension of  these  and  other  possible  en- 
vironmental changes  in  estuaries.  They  must 
also  Include  research  on  the  effects  of  these 
environmental  changes  on  the  long-term 
health  of  organisms,  on  the  efficiency  of  or- 
ganisms, on  the  behavior  of  many  species 
of  animals  and  on  the  complete  ecosystem, 
as  well  as  the  more  usual  study  of  lethal 
limits. 

2.  Develop  and  test  modeling  techniques, 
so  that  significant  environmental  changes 
can  be  partially  tested  In  models  with  rea- 
sonable accuracy  In  predicting  the  physical 
and  chemical  effects  of  power  plant  opera- 
tions. These  have  unique  value  In  testing 
engineering  improvements  which  might  re- 
duce costs  or  minimize  damage  to  the  Bay. 
They  can  also  help  identify  the  most  prob- 
able environmental  problems  from  plant  oi>- 
eration.  Imaginative  approaches  are  needed, 
and  every  possible  advantage  should  be 
sought  from  dye  studies,  hydraulic  models, 
mathematical  models  and  other  methods  of 
prediction. 

Useful  prediction  Is  one  of  the  primary  pur- 
poses and  values  of  research.  If  sufficient 
and  continuing  support  Is  given  for  such 
studies  of  these  and  other  environmental 
changes,  the  State  will  have  a  constantly  im- 
proving basis  for  protecting  the  conditions 
necessary  for  tbe  beet  uses  of  the  Bay  and 
preventing  those  changes  which  would  be 
detrimental. 
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C.  Monitoring 

Whenever  any  power  plant  Is  added  to 
cbose  which  now  use  water  from  tne  Chesa- 
pe&ke  Bay  and  Its  tributaries,  thorough  ob- 
servations should  be  made  of  the  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  effects  of  the  opera- 
tion. These  will  test  compliance  with  state 
regulations,  determine  the  validity  and  er- 
rors of  any  predictions  which  have  been 
made,  and  discover  any  unexpected  signifi- 
cant effects.  Together,  these  permit  contin- 
uous Improvement  In  engineering  design  and 
state  regulations.  Monitoring  surveys  after 
operation  begins  should  include: 

1.  The  actual  distributions  of  temperature, 
salinity,  oxygen,  radionuclides  and  heavy 
metals  at  all  stages  of  tide  and  under  all 
pertinent  meteorological  conditions. 

2.  Biological  effects  on  the  abundance,  dis- 
tribution, production  and  welfare  of  (a)  All 
Important  organisms  entrained  In  the  water 
passing  through  the  condensers  and  (b)  Im- 
portant bottom  species,  swimming  orga- 
nisms, and  drlfUng  forms  In  the  area  affected 
by  the  effluent. 

As  In  the  prediction  studies.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  observe  shock  effects,  chronic  effects, 
behavioral  response,  efHclency  changes  and 
other  effects  which  are  Involved  In  the  wel- 
fare of  bay  sp>ecles. 

9.  Ra^oiogical.  heavy  metal,  and  btocide 
effects,  -wherever  they  are  present.  These 
should  be  properly  sampled  In  la)  Effluent 
water;  (b)  Sediments;  (c)  Phytoplankton 
and  zooplankton;  id)  Important  bottom 
species;  (e)  Resident  and  migratory  fish: 
(f)  Organisms  (birds,  turtles,  mammals, 
etc  )  feeding  on  bay  species. 

4.  Recreational  and  commercial  gams  and 
losses.  Surveys  similar  to  the  base-line  stud- 
ies are  necessary  at  appropriate  intervals 
to  obtain  valid  data  on  Increases  and  de- 
creases In  fishing  success  and  recreation 
which  may  be  Influenced  by  power  plant  .ac- 
tivity 

CONSTRUCTIVE   USES  OP  WASTE   HEAT 

The  enormous  quantity  of  heat  released 
In  a  dilute  form  In  the  effluent  of  power 
plants  offers  important  potentials  for  con- 
structive use  The  possibilities  are  probably 
greater  north  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  lesser 
In  southern  st.ites,  but  the  best  possible  ure 
of  this  energy  In  this  climate  merits  ex- 
ploratory research. 

A  special  committee  on  beneficial  use  of 
heat,  advisory  to  the  Maryland  Department 
of  Water  Resources.  Is  now  preparing  a  re- 
port in  this  area,  and  we  will  not  comment 
extensively  However,  several  guiding  prin- 
ciples related  to  research  are  worth  noting: 

( 1 )  Exploratory  and  pilot-plant  research 
Is  required  for  aquacultural  use  of  warmed 
waters,  since  no  commercially  profitable  use 
Is  now  known  to  exist.  Some  of  the  experi- 
ence at  other  sites  (England.  Long  Island. 
Florida.  Louisiana,  etc  )  can  be  drawn  up)on 
with  value. 

(2)  Estuarlne  moUuBca.  Including  oysters, 
clams  and  perhaps  mussels,  are  likely  to 
provide  the  greatest  Immediate  potential  for 
culture  In  warmed  Chesapeake  water.  They 
have  good  market  value,  can  be  owned,  are 
well  suited  to  ectuarlne  culture,  and  feed 
near  the  base  of  the  food  chain,  where  the 
potentials  are  greatest  for  quantity  produc- 
tion. Some  of  the  problems  of  using  power 
plant  efBuente  are  difficult,  however.  There 
are  also  potentials  for  rearing  shrimp,  flsh. 
and  possibly  crabs. 

(3)  Research  should  draw  on  engineering 
capacity,  biological  competence,  management 
responsibility  and  other  sourcee.  This  la  a 
promising  fleld  for  cooperation  among  the 
power  Industry,  scientists  and  the  representa- 
tives of  management  agencies. 

(4)  The  established  potentials  of  Improv- 
ing certain  types  of  recreational  and  com- 
mercial fishing  merit  exploration  and  Im- 
provement. Bffluenu  might  be  designed  to 
provide  maximum  attraction  for  flsh  during 
cool  and  cold  mooths,  with  minimum  repul- 
sion of  flsh  In  stunmar. 


COORDINATION    AND    StTPniVISION    OF    RESXARCH 

No  Single  agency  will  be  able  to  conduct 
all  of  the  studies  needed  by  the  State,  al- 
though Maryland  contains  research  centers 
with  unusual  ptertlnence  and  capacity.  Ap- 
propriate action  should  be  taken  to  assure 
that  all  necessary  studies  are  made,  that  un- 
desirable duplication  is  avoided,  and  that 
there  Is  good  liaison  between  the  manage- 
ment agencies  and  those  conducting  re- 
search. The  Governor's  Commission  re- 
quested by  House  Resolution  137  of  the  1969 
Maryland  Oeneral  Assembly  appears  to  pro- 
vide an  excellent  potential  center  for  such 
coordination  and  supervision,  or  a  special 
Advisory  Committee  might  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources.  We  sug- 
gest the  following  guidelines: 

1.  That  all  pertinent  sourcee  of  research 
support  be  encouraged  by  the  Commission 
or  Committee.  Including  state  funds,  federal 
agencies,  philanthropic  organizations,  pri- 
vate individuals  and  groups,  and  industries. 

2.  That  the  Commission  or  Committee 
seek  and  receive  si>eclflc  research  proposals 
from  those  who  wish  to  participate  and  ar- 
range for  suitable  and  thorough  review  of 
each  as  to  professional  competence,  ade- 
quacy for  the  stated  objectives,  suitable 
administrative  structure,  pertinence  to  the 
needs  of  the  State,  and  lack  of  duplication 
of  the  work  of  others.  In  this  review  expert 
out-of-state  advisors  may  be  useful.  The 
proposals  which  meet  these  criteria  should 
be  approved  as  part  of  the  State  program, 
and  their  financial  support  should  be 
encouraged. 

3.  That  the  unusual  pertinence  of  exist- 
ing research  organizations,  including  state, 
federal  and  private,  be  fully  utilized  in  the 
research  program. 


SUMMERSVILLE.  W.  VA.,  SUCCESS 
STORY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Charleston  Daily  Mail  recently 
carried  two  articles  on  success  stories  in 
West  Virginia.  The  articles,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Friday,  November  14,  edi- 
tion, deal  with  the  city  of  Summersville 
in  Nicholas  County  and  with  Bill  Bryant, 
the  city's  energetic  young  mayor. 
As  reporter  Richard  Grimes  notes: 
Summersville.  a  one-time  typical  coal 
town,  has  turned  the  tables  on  poverty  The 
place  is  booming. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  number 
of  businesses  in  and  around  Summers- 
ville has  increased  from  45  to  75  within 
the  past  decade,  and  that  the  population 
has  risen  by  1,000  over  the  same  period. 

Mayor  Bryant  is  credited  with  bring- 
ing most  of  the  new  businesses  to  the 
city,  and  the  second  article  states: 

What  ever  the  recipe  Is  for  mixing  financial 
wizardry  with  political  savvy,  Bryant  has 
found  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

SuMMERSviixE  Success  Story:    iNrriATrvE, 

iNGENurry 

(By  Richard  Orlmee) 

Summersville.  a  one-time  typical  coal 
town,  has  turned  the  tables  on  poverty.  The 
place  Is  booming. 

And,  there  are  many  success  stories  In  the 
Nicholas  County  seat  as  a  result  of  It. 

One  story  might  be  the  people — frlendlv 
ones  not  afraid  to  Invest  tbelr  time,  money 


and    energies    in    the    young   people    of    the 
aree. 

Another  might  be  the  local  speculators 
like  Mayor  William  S.  Bryant  who  22  years 
ago  pinned  his  hopes  on  virgin  coal  fields 
around  Summersville  and  came  out  smelling 
like  a  million  dollars.  Much  of  his  good  for- 
tune  has   been   Invested   b€ick   in   the   town 

The  story  might  be  the  Bright  br^-'thers 
natives  of  the  conununlty.  who  started  a 
greeting  card  business  In  their  bedroom  and 
now.  not  even  a  decade  later,  operate  a 
multlmilllon  dollar  Industry,  hiring  300 
people,  in  a  structure  covering  two  football 
fields  Just  outside  Summersville 

And  so  on    Easily,  there  are  a  dozen  more. 

The  story  seems  the  reverse  of  elsewhere 
across  Appalachla  In  most  Instances,  the 
spark  of  hope  long  trusted  by  the  Mountain- 
eer that  his  once  bustling,  tiny  coal  town 
will  someday  shake  the  drabs  and  again 
ring  with  life,  flickers  no  more. 

West  Virginia  has  its  string  of  them,  ux): 
towns  once  rich  In.  if  nothing  else,  -spirit  and 
young  hlsrh  school  football  players;  and  now 
bleak  crossroads  with  depressed  wlfirwR 
who.se  children  left  for  the  city  and  whose 
husbands  died  from  disappointment  long  be- 
fore their  graves. 

But  out  of  the  ashes  has  emerged  this  hot 
bed  of  coals — Summersville.  a  town  of  2  500 
that  was  a  crossroads  and  became  a  commu- 
nity, rich  In  spirit  and  wealth 

What  might  appear  to  the  uninformed 
traveler  as  simply  some  houses  and  a  store 
at  the  Intersection  of  US.  19  and  W  Va  39 
actually  Is  the  production  center  for  coal, 
greeting  cards,  placemats.  model  homes, 
camping  trailers,  plastics,  mine  machinery 
and  shoes  Some  500  are  employed  in  Sum- 
mersville proper,  and  another  700  on  the 
perimeter 

The  city  sports  a  new  municipal  bulldlns?, 
library  and  teen  center  complex,  plus  a  mod- 
ern five  wing,  convalescent  hospital  that  may 
go  general  in  the  near  future. 

For  a  switch,  young  people  are  returning 
to  Summersville.  While  there  is  no  true  way 
to  measure  at  this  point,  the  mavrr.  a  banker. 
a  county  clerk,  a  grocer  and  a  caal  miner  all 
say  that  between  50  and  75  per  cent  of  the 
area's  working  force  Is  under  35  year.=  of  age. 

Besides  that,  executives  from  Ohio.  New 
York  and  Pennsvlvania  are  moving  to  Siim- 
mer=vllle  to  b.ise  operations 

Take  John  Harris,  a  bl?  min  in  the  plas- 
tics fleld  He  came  to  Summersville  from 
Blnghamton.  NY.  in  Pebruarv  to  invest  til- 
ent  and  money  in  a  new  plastics  plant  in  the 
heart  of  town 

Harris  plans  to  organize  the  Summersville 
Plavers.  a  theater  group  he  .says  will  =oon  be 
one  of  the  best  In  the  state.  He  ivdores  the 
CHiarleston  Civic  Center  and  predicts  his 
plavers  will   someday  perform  there. 

"I  can't  understand  why  West  Virginians 
complain.  This  is   ereat  down   here  "  he 

adds.    'I  fell  in  love  with  West  Virginia  im- 
mediately" 

Harrv  Richards,  who  was  an  engineering 
consultint  to  20  hospitals  in  the  Toledo. 
Ohio  area  gave  that  up  to  come  to  Summers- 
ville and  become  executive  vice-president  of 
Cardinal  Homes,  a  firm  building  eight  mobile 
homes  a  day  with  25  men. 

Most  of  the  Imports  say  Mayor  Brvant  w-ts 
Insrtrumental  In  bringing  them  to  the  Nich- 
olas County  seat 

Four  major  industries  have  started  up  this 
year  alone.  Besides  Cardinal  Homes,  for  ex- 
ample. Hanna  Line  Is  building  a  plant  to 
make  camping  trailers.  Bright  of  America, 
which  stai-ted  In  greeting  cards  for  fund 
raising  groups,  has  dlver^fled  Into  other 
flelds  and  la  contemplating  further  expan- 
sion. 

Inventive  Molded  Products  Co  has  Its  hand 
on  a  contract  that  may  revolutionize  the 
plastics  packaging  Industry.  There  are  25  coal 
companies  around  the  city.  The  Carroll  Shoe 
Company  Is  going  strong. 

U.S.    Department    of    Labor   atattatlcs    in- 
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dlcate  that  In  the  last  decade  Summersville 
and  Its  surrounding  area  has  increased  from 
45  to  75  btialnesses. 

The  population  has  grown  almost  1.000 
in  10  years  and  the  mayor  predicts  It  will 
exceed  5,000  before  1980.  'That  Increase.  In- 
cidentally, will  be  one  of  weU  trained  peo- 
ple." says  Mayor  Bryant. 

Bill  Bright,  one  of  the  successful  Bright 
brothers,  says  his  firm  Is  forced  to  tie  up 
housing  ahead  of  time  so  that  enough  Is 
available  for  his  people.  Not  only  that,  but 
he  is  counting  on  the  town's  mobile  home 
manufacturer  to  produce  enough  units  to 
assist  in  the  housing  shortage  there.  Since 
1955.  more  than  300  new  homes  have  been 
built  in  and  around  Summersville. 

Of  course,  there  Is  popular  Summersville 
Dam  nearby.  It  opened  In  1966  and  already 
is  a  tourist  attraction  for  West  Virginians. 
Still.  Mayor  Bryant  says  It  hasn't  even  started 
to  be  the  recreation  mecca  It  will  be  for  the 
eastern  United  States  when  the  Appalachian 
Highway  System  passes  it. 

Summersville  has  its  problems.  The  roads 
are  not  up  to  snuff  and  Nicholas  County  still 
has  an  unemployment  rate  higher  than  the 
national  average  But  It's  a  far  cry  better 
than  It  was  15  years  ago  and  prospects  of 
additional  improvement  are  great.  And.  there 
are  hot  politics  in  the  city,  some  Jealousy  and 
probably  some  hate. 

"You  have  to  expect  that,"  says  the  mayor, 
"when  there  is  money  to  be  made  and  people 
are  competing" 

Mayor    Bill   Bryant's   Hand    "Everywhxrx" 

IN    COMMtTNITY    HE    SERVES    WiTHOTrT    PAY 

There  Is  a  saying  around  Summersville 
that  when  you  eat  or  sleep  there,  you  must 
deal  with  Bill  Bryant. 

Mayor  William  S.  Bryant  owns  more  than 
his  fair  share  of  greater  Summersville  and 
makes  no  bones  about  It. 

Some  love  him  for  it  and  others  hate  him. 

Veteran  Nicholas  Countlan  Miss  Sarah 
Hamilton  says  she  can  remember  when  the 
town  had  boardwalks  and  outhouses  on  the 
main  street  Then  came  Bill  Bryant,  she 
beams. 

"I've  seen  the  city  move  from  not  much 
of  anything  to  this  bustling  community.  And 
Bill  Bryant  championed  It.  This  has  to  be 
our  greatest  day.  He  goes  out  and  dares  to  do 
thi.s  and  dares  to  do  that  .  .   ." 

On  the  other  hand,  retorts  a  town  op- 
ponent, "Bill  Bryant  Is  like  a  pumpkin  seed. 
You  put  one  In  the  ground  and  It  takes 
over  the  whole  damn  garden." 

Whatever  the  recipe  Is  for  mixing  financial 
wizardry  with  political  savvy.  Bryant  has 
found  it 

He  doesn't  have  enough  fingers  and  toes 
to  count  his  investments.  He  owns  Cardinal 
Homes,  most  of  Inventive  Molded  Products 
Co..  is  vice  president  of  Peerless  Coal  Co. 
and  owns  three  corporations  that  operate 
hotels,  motels  and  eating  establishments  in 
Nlcholes  County.  Then  there  are  his  land 
holdings. 

He  confirms  that  his  estate  is  worth  a 
million  dollars.  With  his  vrtfe  and  two  daugh- 
ters (he  has  a  son  attending  Marshall)  he 
resides  in  a  stone  mansion  atop  a  knoll  In 
Summersville.  He  has  an  ample  supply  of 
cars  and  a  horse  farm  for  a  back  yard.  But 
he  lets  someone  else  farm  It. 

"I'm  the  type  of  guy  who  would  rather 
stand  with  a  glass  of  scotch  and  watch,"  he 
says. 

Bryant  explains  frankly  that  he  knows  he 
manipulates  and  that  he  dangles  money  to 
get  things  for  Summersville,  but  adds:  "The 
town  Is  prospering.  Isn't  It?" 

Bryant,  besides  traveling  to  make  promo- 
tion for  his  town,  says  he  gives  at  least  $1,000 
annually  from  his  pocket  to  the  city.  He 
doesnt  accept  his  9100  a  month  salary  for 
beng  mayor, 

"Sure,  my  bualneas  is  more  Important  to 
me  than  belnc  mayor,"  he  says.  "It  would 
hare  to  be.  PoUtlca  is  a  bobby  for  ma.  Of 


course,  the  people  here  are  terrific  and  this 
place  Is  my  life." 

Bryant,  a  Democrat,  la  48.  He  recently 
started  in  seventh,  two  year  term,  on  13th 
year  as  mayor  of  Summersville.  The  last  four 
times  he  has  been  unopposed. 

He  doesn't  know  whether  he  wants  to  be 
mayor  again.  "I'm  Interested  In  the  stale 
Senate."  His  friends  would  like  to  see  him 
governor.  Bryant  kind  of  smirks  at  the 
thought,  but  adds: 

"I  think  I  could  do  for  West  Virginia  what 
I've  done  for  Summersville."  Bank  offlclal 
Larry  Tucker,  also  President  of  the  state's 
Young  Democrats,  says:  "Bill  will  make  us 
a  fine  governor  in  10  years." 

Asked  what  will  happen  to  SummersvUle 
when  Bryant  dies,  he  says,  "This  is  a  real 
problem.  I  worry  about  that.  Really.  I  do" 

Yet,  Bryant  moves  so  fast  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult for  someone  else  to  grab  the  reins.  The 
federal  government  built  the  lake  smd  dam, 
but  people  around  the  town  say  If  It  hadn't 
been  for  Bill  there  would  be  no  dam. 

The  convalescent  hospital  was  partially  fi- 
nanced by  HlU-Burton  Funds  at  a  time  when 
they  were  available  only  to  nursing  and  con- 
valescent hospitals.  So.  that's  what  the  hospi- 
tal is.  But  a  tour  indicates  that  with  few 
modifications  it  might  Just  as  easily  be  a 
general  hospital.  When  queried  about  this, 
hospital  officials  could  only  smile  sheepishly 
and  refer  the  reporter  back  to  Mayor  Bryant. 
The  mayor,  when  questioned,  gave  an  ornery 
smile. 

Bryant  runs  the  tovim.  not  from  city  hall, 
but  from  his  second  floor  office  atop  the 
Farmers  Merchants  Bank  or  In  an  office  In 
the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  across  the  street.  "I 
rarely  use  the  mayor's  office  in  the  munici- 
pal building."  he  says. 

The  man  on  the  street,  knowing  full  well 
that  Bryant  may  own  the  land  he  lives  on. 
still,  for  the  most  part,  speaks  highly  of  him. 
Bryant  appears  to  have  the  greatest  admira- 
tion for  the  townspeople.  Like  a  boy  with  a 
reconstructed  village  under  the  Christmas 
tree,  Bryant  shows  off  the  area  and  the  people 
with  the  greatest  pride. 

A  native  of  Beckley,  he  came  to  Summers- 
ville area  In  1948  as  a  payroll  clerk  for  the 
Peters  Creek  Coal  Co. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Senate  in  executive  session  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Clement  P.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILIJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  President  has  nominated  Judge 
Haynsworth  to  be  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court :  and  the  question 
before  the  Senate  is.  Should  he  be 
confirmed? 

In  the  past  several  days  I  have  been 
reviewing  the  testimony  before  the  Ju- 
diciary CMnmittee.  and  I  have  also  care- 
fully studied  the  committee  reports  con- 
taining both  the  majority  find  minority 
views.  Likewise  I  have  followed  the  argu- 
ments as  presented  in  the  Senate  by 
those  who  would  support  and  those  who 
would  oppose  his  confirmation. 

It  appears  that  the  arguments  being 
made  against  his  conflnnation  are  con- 
fined to  two  basic  points : 

First,  There  are  those  who  oppose  his 
conflrmatlon  because  they  do  not  want 


a  man  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  conserva- 
tive background  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  These  opponents  criti- 
cize some  of  his  earlier  decisions  b&  a 
judge  on  the  basis  that  they  were  not  as 
favorable  to  labor  and  the  civil  rights 
movement  as  they  would  like. 

Second.  Others  oppose  his  confirma- 
tion because,  while  they  do  not  question 
his  honesty,  they  do  question  whether 
or  not  he  is  sensitive  to  the  delicacy  of 
the  position  of  a  judge.  They  cite  his 
failure  to  disassociate  himself  from  cer- 
tain business  connections  after  becoming 
a  Federal  judge  and  point  out  instances 
where  he  made  a  financial  investment  in 
a  company  while  they  had  a  case  pending 
in  his  court  and  instances  where  he  par- 
ticipated in  rendering  decisions  involving 
companies  with  which  a  vending  machine 
company  in  which  he  owned  a  one- 
seventh  interest  was  doing  business. 

I  comment  first  on  objection  No.  1 ; 
namely,  that  Judge  Haynsworths  con- 
servative backgroimd  would  justify  a  vote 
against  his  confirmation.  In  my  opinion 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  the 
man's  political  phUcsophy  is  no  valid 
basis  for  opposition  to  his  confirmation. 

In  fact,  if  this  argument  were  to  be 
accepted  as  the  basis  for  a  decision  I 
personally  would  have  enthusiastically 
endorsed  the  confirmation  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  when  his  nomination  was 
first  announced,  and  by  the  same  token 
I  would  have  voted  against  many  of  the 
preceding  Justices  appointed  by  former 
administrations. 

Under  our  Constitution  nominations  to 
fill  vacancies  on  the  Supreme  Court  are 
made  by  the  President,  and  it  Is  to  be 
expected  that  In  making  this  selection 
the  President  will  nominate  men  whose 
social  or  political  philosophy  more  nearly 
coincides  with  his  own.  Had  Mr. 
Humphrey  been  elected  President  I  am 
sure  he  would  have  named  a  liberal  to 
fill  this  vacancy,  and  the  country  ex- 
pects Mr.  Nixon  to  name  a  man  of  more 
coaservative  background. 

Therefore  in  my  opinion  objection  to 
or  approval  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  con- 
servative record  is  not  a  valid  basis  upon 
which  to  base  our  decision. 

The  second  point,  however,  relating  to 
Judge  Haynsworth's  continued  business 
activities  after  being  appointed  as  a  Fed- 
eral judge  does  raise  a  valid  question 
and  one  that  must  be  resolved  by  each 
Member  of  the  Senate.  It  is  this  point 
that  gave  me  concern. 

Mr.  Haynsworth  was  appointed  as  a 
Federal  judge  in  1957  and  was  promptly 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  I  voted  for  his 
confirmation.  He  accepted  that  position 
on  the  basis  of  the  Canons  of  Judicial 
Ethics  that  had  been  In  effect  since  1924. 

Canon  26  of  Judicial  Ethics  provides 
that: 

A  Judge  should  abstain  from  making  per- 
sonal investments  in  enterprises  which  are 
apt  to  be  involved  in  litigation  in  the  court: 
and.  after  his  accession  to  the  Bench,  he 
should  not  retain  such  Investments  pre- 
viously made,  longer  than  a  period  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  dispose  of  them  without 
serious  loss.  , 

Canon  4  provides  that: 

A  Judge's  official  conduct  should  be  free 
from  Impropriety  and  the  appearance  of 
Impropriety:  .  .  . 
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C.  Monitoring 

Whenever  any  power  plant  Is  added  to 
those  which  now  use  water  from  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  It*  tributaries,  thorough  ob- 
servations should  be  made  of  the  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  effects  of  the  opera- 
tion These  win  test  compliance  with  state 
regulations,  determine  the  validity  and  er- 
rors of  any  predictions  which  have  been 
made,  and  discover  any  unexpected  signifi- 
cant ^fleets.  Together,  these  permit  contin- 
uous Improvement  In  engineering  design  and 
state  regulations  Monitoring  surveys  after 
operation  begins  ahould  Include: 

1  The  actual  distributions  of  temperature, 
salinity,  oxygen,  radionuclides  and  heavy 
metals  at  all  stages  of  tide  and  under  all 
pertinent  meteorological  conditions 

2.  Biological  effects  on  the  abundance,  dis- 
tribution, production  and  welfare  of  la)  All 
Important  organlsnls  entrained  In  the  water 
passing  through  thi  condensers  and  (b)  Im- 
portant bottom  species,  swimming  orga- 
nisms, and  drifting  forms  In  the  area  affected 
by  the  effluent 

As  in  the  prediction  studies.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  otwerve  shoclk  effects,  chronic  effects, 
behavioral  response,!  efficiency  changes  and 
other  effects  which  kre  Involved  In  the  wel- 
fare of  bay  species.     \ 

a.  Radiological,  h^vy  metal,  and  btocide 
effacta.  wherever  th  ?y  are  present  These 
should  be  properly  simpled  In  (a)  Effluent 
water:  (b)  Sedlmen  a;  (c)  Phytoplankton 
and  zooplankton:  (J)  Important  bottom 
species;  (e)  Reslder  t  and  migratory  tlsh; 
(f)  Organisms  (blrda.  turtles,  mammals, 
etc  )  feeding  on  bay  species 

4.  Recreational  an('  commercial  gatns  and 
lox.'ies.  Surveys  similar  to  the  base-line  stud- 
ies are  necessary  a'  appropriate  Intervals 
to  obtain  valid  dat:i  on  Increases  and  de- 
creases In  fishing  !  uccess  and  recreation 
which  mav  be  Influeiiced  by  power  plant  .ic- 
tlvlty 

CONSTRUCTIVE   ufeES   OF  WASTE   HEAT 

The  enormous  quantity  of  heat  released 
In  a  dilute  form  li  the  effluent  of  power 
plants  offers  importiant  potentials  for  con- 
structive use  The  fiossl bill  ties  are  probably 
greater  north  of  Chjesapeake  Bay  and  lesser 
In  southern  swtes.  Ifrut  the  best  possible  ure 
of  this  energy  in  fthls  climate  merits  ex- 
ploratory research 

A  special  ccmmltjtee  on  beneflclal  use  of 
heat,  advisory  to  the  Maryland  Department 
of  Water  Resources  Is  now  preparing  a  re- 
port In  this  area,  afid  we  will  not  comment 
extensively  Howevsr.  several  guiding  prin- 
ciples related   to  research  .ire  worth  noting: 

( 1 )  Exploratory  and  pilot-plant  research 
Is  required  for  aquBcultural  use  of  warmed 
waters,  since  no  commercially  profitable  use 
Is  now  known  to  eklst.  Some  of  the  experi- 
ence at  other  sites  (England.  Long  I.^land. 
Florida.  Louisiana,  etc.)  can  be  drawn  upon 
with  value. 

(2)  Estuarlne  mollusca,  including  oysters, 
clams  and  perhapB  mussels,  are  likely  to 
provide  the  greatesit  Immediate  potential  for 
culture  In  warmed  Chesapeake  water  They 
have  good  market  value,  can  be  owned,  are 
well  suited  to  estuarlne  culture,  and  feed 
near  the  base  of  the  food  chain,  where  the 
potentials  are  greatest  for  quantity  produc- 
tion. Some  of  the  problems  of  using  power 
plant  effluents  are  difficult,  however.  There 
are  also  potentials  for  rearing  shrimp,  flsh, 
and  possibly  crabe. 

( 3 )  Research  should  draw  on  engineering 
capacity,  biological  competence,  management 
responsibility  and  other  sources.  This  is  a 
promising  field  for  cooperation  among  the 
power  Industry,  scientists  and  the  representa- 
tives of  management  agencies. 

(4)  The  establlahed  potential*  of  Improv- 
ing certain  types  of  recreational  smd  com- 
mercial fishing  merit  exploration  and  Im- 
provement. Eflluenfts  might  be  designed  to 
provide  maximum  Attraction  for  flah  during 
cool  and  cold  months,  with  minimum  repul- 
sion of  fish  In  summer. 


COOBOINATION     AND    SUPEBVISION    OF    RESEARCH 

No  Single  agency  will  be  able  to  conduct 
all  of  the  studies  needed  by  the  State,  al- 
though Maryland  contains  research  centers 
with  unusual  pertinence  and  capacity.  Ap- 
propriate action  should  be  taken  to  assure 
that  all  necessary  studies  are  made,  that  un- 
desirable duplication  Is  avoided,  and  that 
there  Is  good  liaison  tietween  the  manage- 
ment agencies  and  those  conducting  re- 
search. The  Governor's  Commission  re- 
quested by  House  Resolution  137  of  the  1969 
Maryland  General  Asseiftbly  appears  to  pro- 
vide an  excellent  ptotentlal  center  for  such 
coordination  and  supervision,  or  a  sp>eclal 
Advisory  Committee  might  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources.  We  sug- 
gest  the  following  guidelines: 

1.  That  all  pertinent  sources  of  research 
support  be  encouraged  by  the  Commission 
or  Committee.  Including  state  funds,  federal 
agencies,  philanthropic  organizations,  pri- 
vate individuals  and  groups,  and  industries. 

2.  Thfit  the  Commission  or  Committee 
seek  and  receive  specific  research  proposals 
from  those  who  wish  to  participate  and  ar- 
range for  suitable  and  thorough  review  of 
each  as  to  professional  competence,  ade- 
quacy for  the  stated  objectives,  suitable 
administrative  structure,  pertinence  to  the 
needs  of  the  State,  and  lack  of  duplication 
of  the  work  of  others.  In  this  review  expert 
out-of-state  advisors  may  be  useful.  The 
proposals  which  meet  these  criteria  should 
be  approved  as  part  of  the  State  program, 
and  their  financial  support  should  be 
encouraged. 

3.  That  the  unusual  pertinence  of  exist- 
ing research  organizations,  Including  state, 
federal  and  private,  be  fully  utilized  In  the 
research  program. 


SUMMERSVILLE.  W.  VA..  SUCCESS 
STORY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Charleston  Daily  Mail  recently 
carried  two  articles  on  success  stones  in 
West  Virginia.  The  articles,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Friday,  November  14.  edi- 
tion, deal  with  the  city  of  Summersville 
in  Nicholas  County  and  with  Bill  Bryant, 
the  city's  energetic  young  mayor. 
As  reporter  Richard  Grimes  notes: 
Summersville.  a  one-time  typical  coal 
town,  has  turned  the  tables  on  poverty.  The 
place  is  bcximlng. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  number 
of  businesses  in  and  around  Summei-s- 
ville  has  increased  from  45  to  75  within 
the  past  decade,  and  that  the  papulation 
has  risen  by  1.000  over  the  same  period. 

Mayor  Bryant  is  credited  with  bring- 
ing most  of  the  new  businesses  to  the 
city,  and  the  second  article  states: 

What  ever  the  recipe  Is  for  mixing  financial 
wizardry  with  political  savvy.  Bryant  has 
found  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Summersville  Success  Story:    Inttiative, 
inoenutty 

(By  Richard  Grtmee) 

Summersville,  a  one-time  typical  coal 
town,  has  turned  the  tables  on  poverty.  The 
place  Is  booming. 

And,  there  are  many  success  stories  In  the 
Nicholas  County  seat  as  a  result  of  It. 

One  story  might  be  the  people — friendly 
ones  not  afraid  to  invest  their  time,  money 


and    energies    In    the    young    people    of    the 
area 

Another  might  be  the  local  speculators 
like  Mayor  William  S.  Bryant  who  22  years 
ago  pinned  his  hopes  on  virgin  coal  fields 
around  Summersville  and  came  out  smelling 
like  a  million  dollars.  Much  of  his  good  tor- 
tune  has  been  Invested  t>ack  in  the  town. 
The  story  might  be  the  Bright  brothers, 
natives  of  the  community,  who  started  a 
greeting  card  business  In  their  bedroom  and 
now.  not  even  a  decade  later,  operate  a 
multlmllllon  dollar  Industry,  hiring  300 
people.  In  a  structure  covering  two  football 
fields  Just  outside  Summersville 

And  so  on  Easily,  there  are  a  dozen  more. 
The  story  seems  the  reverse  of  elsewhere 
across  Apfmlachla.  In  most  Instances,  the 
spark  of  hope  long  trusted  by  the  Mountain- 
eer that  his  once  bustling,  tiny  coal  (own 
will  someday  shake  the  drabs  and  again 
ring  with   life,   flickers  no  more. 

West  Virginia  has  Its  string  of  them,  too: 
towns  once  rich  In.  if  nothing  else,  spirit  wnd 
young  high  school  football  players:  and  now 
bleik  crossroads  with  depressed  wlr'rws 
who.se  children  left  for  the  city  and  whose 
husbands  died  from  disappointment  long  be- 
fore their  graves. 

But  out  of  the  ashes  has  emerged  this  hot 
bed  of  coals — Summersville.  a  town  of  2  500 
that  was  a  crossroads  and  became  a  commu- 
nltv.  rich  In  spirit  and  wealth 

What  might  appear  to  the  uninformed 
traveler  as  .simply  some  houses  and  a  store 
at  the  Intersection  of  US.  19  and  W  Va  39 
actually  Is  the  production  center  for  coal, 
greeting  cards,  placemats.  model  homes, 
camping  trailers,  plasties,  mine  machinery 
and  shoes  Some  500  are  employed  In  Sum- 
mersville proper,  and  another  700  on  the 
perimeter 

The  city  sports  a  new  municipal  building, 
library  and  teen  center  complex,  plus  .t  mod- 
ern five  wing,  convale.'cent  hospital  that  may 
go  general  In  the  near  future. 

For  a  switch,  young  people  are  returning 
to  Summersville.  While  there  Is  no  true  way 
to  measure  at  this  point,  the  mavor.  a  banker, 
a  county  clerk,  a  grocer  and  a  caal  miner  all 
say  that  between  50  and  75  per  cent  of  the 
area's  working  force  Is  under  35  years  of  age 
Besides  that,  executives  from  Ohio.  New 
York  and  Pennsvlvanla  are  moving  to  Sum- 
mersville to  base  operations 

Take  John  Harris,  a  big  min  In  the  plas- 
tics field  He  came  to  Summersville  from 
Blnghamton.  NY  In  February  to  Invest  tal- 
ent and  money  In  a  new  plastics  plant  In  the 
heart  of  town. 

Harris  plans  to  organize  the  Summersville 
Plavers.  a  theater  group  he  says  will  poon  be 
one  of  the  best  In  the  state.  He  .adores  the 
Charleston  Civic  Center  and  predicts  his 
players   will    someday    perform   there. 

"I  can't  understand  why  West  Virginians 
complain.  This  Is  great  down  here  .  "  he 
adds.  "I  fell  In  love  with  West  Virginia  im- 
mediately." 

Harry  Richards,  who  was  an  engineering 
consultant  to  20  hospitals  in  the  Toledo, 
Ohio  area  gave  that  up  to  come  to  Summers- 
ville and  become  executive  vice-president  of 
Cardinal  Homes,  a  firm  building  eight  mobile 
homes  a  day  with  25  men. 

Most  of  the  Imports  say  Mayor  Brvant  was 
Instrumental  In  bringing  them  to  the  Ni?h- 
oLas  County  seat. 

Four  major  industries  have  started  up  this 
year  alone.  Besides  Cardinal  Homes,  for  ex- 
ample, Hanna  Line  Is  building  a  plant  to 
make  camping  trailers.  Bright  of  America. 
which  started  In  greeting  cards  for  fund 
raising  groups,  has  diversified  Into  other 
fields  and  Is  oontemplatlng  further  expan- 
sion. 

Inventive  Molded  Products  Co.  has  Its  hand 
on  a  contract  that  may  revolutionize  the 
plastics  packaging  Industry.  There  are  25  coal 
companies  around  the  city.  The  Carroll  Shoe 
Company  Is  going  strong. 

U.S.    Department    of    Labor   statistics    in- 
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dlcate  that  In  the  last  decade  Summersville 
and  Its  surrounding  area  has  increased  from 
45  to  75  businesses. 

The  population  has  grown  almost  1.000 
In  10  years  and  the  mayor  predicts  It  will 
exceed  5,000  before  1980  That  Increase.  In- 
cidentally, will  be  one  of  weU  trained  peo- 
ple," says  Mayor  Bryant. 

Bill  Bright,  one  of  the  successful  Bright 
brothers,  says  his  firm  Is  forced  to  tie  up 
housing  ahead  of  time  so  that  enough  Is 
available  for  his  people.  Not  only  that,  but 
he  is  counting  on  the  town's  mobile  home 
manufacturer  to  produce  enough  units  to 
assist  in  the  housing  shortage  there.  Since 
1955.  more  than  300  new  homes  have  been 
built  In  and  around  Summersville. 

Of  course,  there  Is  popular  Summersville 
Dam  nearby.  It  opened  In  1966  and  already 
Is  a  tourist  attraction  for  West  Virginians. 
Still.  Mayor  Bryant  says  It  hasn't  even  started 
to  be  the  recreation  mecca  It  will  be  for  the 
eastern  United  States  when  the  Appalachian 
Highway  System  passes  it 

Summersville  has  Its  problems.  The  roads 
are  not  up  to  snuff  and  Nicholas  County  still 
has  an  unemployment  rate  higher  than  the 
national  average.  But  It's  a  far  cry  better 
than  It  was  15  years  ago  and  prospects  of 
additional  Improvement  are  great.  And.  there 
are  hot  politics  In  the  city,  some  jealousy  and 
probably  some  hate. 

"You  have  to  expect  that."  says  the  mayor. 
"When  there  is  money  to  be  made  and  people 
are  competing." 

Mayor    Bill   Bryant's   Hand   "Everywhere" 
IN  Community  He  Serves  Without  Pay 

There  is  a  saying  around  Summersville 
that  when  you  eat  or  sleep  there,  you  must 
deal  with  BUI  Bryant. 

Mayor  William  S.  Bryant  owns  more  than 
his  fair  share  of  greater  Summersville  and 
makes  no  bones  about  It. 

Some  love  him  for  It  and  others  hate  him. 

Veteran  Nicholas  Countlan  Miss  Sarah 
Hamilton  says  she  can  remember  when  the 
town  had  boardwalks  and  outhouses  on  the 
main  street  Then  came  Bill  Bryant,  she 
beams. 

•'I've  seen  the  city  move  from  not  much 
of  anything  to  this  bustling  community.  And 
BUI  Bryant  championed  It.  This  has  to  be 
our  greatest  day.  He  goes  out  and  dares  to  do 
this  and  dares  to  do  that  .   .   ." 

On  the  other  hand,  retorts  a  town  op- 
ponent. "Bill  Bryant  is  like  a  pumpkin  seed. 
You  put  one  In  the  ground  and  It  takes 
over  the  whole  damn  garden." 

Whatever  the  recipe  Is  for  mixing  financial 
wizardry  with  political  savvy.  Bryant  has 
found  It 

He  doesn't  have  enough  fingers  and  toes 
to  count  his  Investments.  He  owns  Cardinal 
Homes,  most  of  Inventive  Molded  Products 
Co..  Is  vice  president  of  Peerless  Coal  Co. 
and  owns  three  corporations  that  operate 
hotels,  motels  and  eating  establishments  In 
Nlcholes  County.  Then  there  are  his  land 
holdings. 

He  confirms  that  his  estate  Is  worth  a 
minion  dollars  With  his  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters (he  has  a  son  attending  Marshall)  he 
resides  in  a  stone  mansion  atop  a  knoll  In 
Summersville.  He  has  an  ample  supply  of 
cars  and  a  horse  farm  for  a  back  yard.  But 
he  lets  someone  else  farm  It 

"I'm  the  type  of  guy  who  would  rather 
stand  with  a  glass  of  scotch  and  watch."  he 
says. 

Bryant  explains  frankly  that  he  knows  he 
manipulates  and  that  he  dangles  money  to 
get  things  for  Summersville,  but  adds:  "The 
town  Is  prospering,  isn't  it?" 

Bryant,  besides  traveling  to  make  promo- 
tion for  his  town,  says  he  gives  at  least  $1,000 
annually  from  his  pocket  to  the  city.  He 
doesn't  accept  his  $100  a  month  salary  for 
beng  mayor. 

"Sure,  my  business  Is  more  Important  to 
me  than  being  mayor,"  he  says.  "It  would 
have  to  be.  PoUtlcs  is  a  hobby  for  me.  Of 


course,  the  people  here  are  terrific  and  this 
place  is  my  life." 

Bryant,  a  Democrat,  is  48  He  recently 
started  in  seventh,  two  year  term,  on  13th 
year  as  mayor  of  Summers vllle.  TTie  last  fotir 
times  he  has  been  unopposed 

He  doesn't  know  whether  he  wants  to  be 
mayor  again.  "I'm  interested  In  the  state 
Senate."  His  friends  would  like  to  see  him 
governor.  Bryant  kind  of  smirks  at  the 
thought,  but  adds: 

"I  think  I  could  do  for  West  Virginia  what 
I've  done  for  Summersville"  Bank  official 
Larry  Tucker,  also  President  of  the  state's 
Young  Democrats,  says:  '8111  will  make  us 
a  fine  governor  In  10  years.  " 

Asked  what  wlU  happen  to  SummersvUle 
when  Bryant  dies,  he  says.  "This  is  a  real 
problem.  I  worry  about  that    Really.  I  do.' 

Yet.  Bryant  moves  so  fast  It  may  be  diffi- 
cult for  someone  else  to  grab  the  reins.  The 
federal  government  built  the  lake  and  dam. 
but  people  around  the  town  say  If  It  hadn't 
been  for  Bill  there  would  be  no  dam. 

The  convalescent  hospital  was  partially  fi- 
nanced by  Hill-Burton  Funds  at  a  time  when 
they  were  available  only  to  nursing  and  con- 
valescent hospitals.  So.  that's  what  the  hospi- 
tal Is.  But  a  tour  Indicates  that  with  few 
modifications  it  might  Just  as  easily  be  a 
general  hospital.  When  queried  about  this, 
hospital  officials  could  only  smile  sheepishly 
and  refer  the  reporter  back  to  Mayor  Bryant. 
The  mayor,  when  questioned,  gave  an  ornery 
smile. 

Bryant  runs  the  town,  not  from  city  hall, 
but  from  his  second  floor  office  atop  the 
Farmers  Merchants  Bank  or  in  an  office  in 
the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  across  the  street.  "I 
rarely  use  the  mayor's  office  in  the  munici- 
pal building."  he  says. 

The  man  on  the  street,  knowing  full  well 
that  Bryant  may  own  the  land  he  lives  on. 
still,  for  the  most  part,  speaks  highly  of  him. 
Bryant  appears  to  have  the  greatest  admira- 
tion for  the  townspeople.  Like  a  boy  with  a 
reconstructed  village  under  the  Christmas 
tree,  Bryant  shows  off  the  area  and  the  people 
with  the  greatest  pride. 

A  native  of  Beckley.  he  came  to  Summers- 
ville area  in  1948  as  a  payroll  clerk  for  the 
Peters  Creek  Coal  Co. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Senate  in  executive  session  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Clement  F.  Hayns worth.  Jr..  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

gtofgg 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  President  has  nominated  Judge 
Haynsworth  to  be  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  and  the  question 
before  the  Senate  is.  Should  he  be 
confirmed? 

In  the  F>ast  several  days  I  have  been 
reviewing  the  testimony  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  I  have  also  care- 
fully studied  the  committee  reports  con- 
taining both  the  majority  and  minority 
views.  Likewise  I  have  followed  the  argu- 
ments as  presented  in  the  Senate  by 
those  who  would  support  and  those  who 
would  oppose  his  confirmation. 

It  appears  that  the  arguments  being 
made  against  his  confirmation  are  con- 
fined to  two  basic  points : 

First.  There  are  those  who  oppose  his 
confirmation  because  they  do  not  want 


a  man  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  conserva- 
tive background  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  These  opponents  criti- 
cize some  of  his  earlier  decisions  as  a 
judge  on  the  basis  that  they  were  not  as 
favorable  to  labor  and  the  civil  rights 
movement  as  they  woiUd  like. 

Second.  Others  oppose  his  confirma- 
tion because,  while  they  do  not  question 
his  honesty,  they  do  question  whether 
or  not  he  is  sensitive  to  the  delicacy  of 
the  position  of  a  judge.  They  cite  his 
failure  to  disassociate  himself  from  cer- 
tain business  connections  after  becoming 
a  Federal  judge  and  point  out  instances 
where  he  made  a  financial  investment  in 
a  company  while  they  had  a  case  pending 
in  his  court  and  instances  where  he  par- 
ticipated in  rendering  decisions  involving 
companies  with  w-hich  a  vending  machine 
company  in  which  he  owned  a  one- 
seventh  interest  was  doing  business. 

I  comment  first  on  objection  No.  1; 
namely,  that  Judge  Haynsworth's  con- 
servative background  would  justify  a  vote 
against  his  confirmation.  In  my  opinion 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  the 
man's  political  philosophy  is  no  valid 
basis  for  opposition  to  his  confirmation. 

In  fact,  if  this  argument  were  to  be 
accepted  as  the  basis  for  a  decision  I 
personally  would  have  enthusiastically 
endorsed  the  confirmation  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  when  his  nomination  was 
first  announced,  and  by  the  same  token 
I  would  have  voted  against  many  of  the 
preceding  Justices  appxjinted  by  former 
administrations. 

Under  our  Constitution  nominations  to 
fill  vacancies  on  the  Supreme  Court  are 
made  by  the  President,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  in  making  this  selection 
the  President  will  nominate  men  whose 
social  or  political  philosophy  more  nearly 
coincides  with  his  own.  Had  Mr. 
Humplirey  been  elected  President  I  am 
sure  he  would  have  named  a  liberal  to 
fill  this  vacancy,  and  the  country  ex- 
pects Mr.  Nixon  to  name  a  man  of  more 
con.servative  background. 

Therefore  in  my  opinion  objection  to 
or  approval  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  con- 
servative record  is  not  a  valid  basis  upon 
which  to  base  our  decision. 

The  second  point,  however,  relating  to 
Judge  Haynsworth's  continued  business 
activities  after  being  appointed  as  a  Fed- 
eral judge  does  raise  a  valid  question 
and  one  that  must  be  resolved  by  each 
Member  of  the  Senate.  It  is  this  point 
that  gave  me  concern. 

Mr.  Haynsworth  was  appointed  as  a 
Federal  judge  in  1957  and  was  promptly 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  I  voted  for  his 
confirmation.  He  accepted  that  position 
on  the  basis  of  the  Canons  of  Judicial 
Ethics  that  had  been  in  effect  since  1924. 

Canon  26  of  Judicial  Ethics  provides 
that: 

A  judge  should  abstain  from  making  per- 
sonal Investments  in  enterprises  which  are 
apt  to  be  involved  In  litigation  in  the  court: 
and,  after  his  accession  to  the  Bench,  he 
should  not  retain  such  investments  pre- 
viously made,  longer  than  a  period  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  dispose  of  them  without 
serious  loss. 

Canon  4  provides  that : 

A  Judge's  official  conduct  should  be  free 
from  impropriety  and  the  appearance  of 
impropriety;   .  .  . 
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Canon  29  provides  that : 

A  Judge  should  abstain  from  performing 
or  taking  part  In  any  Judicial  act  In  which 
hl3  personal  interesU  are  involved 

Section  455  of  Utle  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  provides  that: 

Any  Justice  or  judge  of  the  United  States 
shall  disqualify  himself  in  any  case  In  which 
he  has  a  substantial  interest 

The  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  from 
which  I  have  just  quoted  were  adopted 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  Jul.v  9.  1924.  by  a 
committee  acting  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  William  H  Taft  They  are  still 
in  effect. 

In  recognition  of  the  strictness  of  this 
Judicial  Code,  in  particular  as  it  would 
limit  the  financial  activities  of  any 
judge.  Congress  has  provided  a  lifetime 
tenure  of  offlce  plus  an  exceptionally 
liberal  pension 

A  judge,  once  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, not  only  has  a  guaranteed  lifetime 
job — subject  only  to  impeachment  for 
bad  behavior— but  uptjn  retirement  is 
eligible  fOf  a  pension  equal  to  his  full 
salary  on  the  date  of  .separation.  If  after 
his  retirement  the  salary  for  the  posi- 
tion which  he  held  on  the  date  of  retire- 
ment is  mcrea.sed  his  pension  automat- 
ically increases  to  that  sunount. 

For  example.  Judge  X  retired  3  years 
ago  at  which  time  the  salary  of  his  office 
was  $30,000,  his  pension  was  $30,000. 
Later  as  these  salaries  were  increased  to 
$42,500.  his  pension  automatically  in- 
creased to  $42,500 

In  cases  of  disability,  if  the  judge  has 
served  less  than  10  years,  he  is  eligible 
for  a  minimum  of  one-half  of  the  salary 
on  the  date  of  retirement,  or  if  he  has 
served  a  minimum  of  10  years,  then  he 
is  eligible  for  retirement  benefits  equal 
to  the  full  salary  of  his  office,  regardless 
of  his  age.  In  addition,  any  future  salary 
increases  for  that  office  are  reflected  in 
increased    retirement    benefits. 

No  contributions  are  deducted  from 
the  judges  salary  to  pay  for  his  retire- 
ment benefits. 

In  addition,  the  judge  can  elect  to 
obtain  a  liberal  survivorship  benefit  for 
his  widow,  but  there  is  a  nominal  deduc- 
tion from  his  salary  for  these  survivor- 
ship benefits — approximately  3  percent. 

For  example.  In  his  present  capacity 
Judge  Haynsworth  draws  a  salary  of 
$42,500  with  a  lifetime  tenure  of  office 
and  then  upon  retirement  he  is  eligible 
for  a  pension  of  $42,500  plus  any  in- 
crease in  salary  that  may  become  effec- 
tive for  that  office. 

This  lifetime  tenure  of  office  with  re- 
tirement benents  at  full  salary  plus 
liberal  survivorship  benefits  for  his  widow 
was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
a  Federal  judge  of  any  worries  as  to  his 
or  his  family's  financial  security  and  to 
offset  the  restrictions  that  were  being 
placed  upon  a  judge's  having  outside 
business  arrangements. 

The  question  now  arises.  Has  Judge 
Haynsworth  during  his  service  as  a  Fed- 
eral judge  met  these  qualifications  as  cir- 
cumscribed in  the  Canons  of  Judicial 
Ethics  in  a  manner  that  would  justify  his 
promotion  to  a  position  as  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court?  Would  his 
confirmation  help  to  restore  the  prestige 


of  the  Court  that  has  been  lost  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  recent  exposure  of  the  finan- 
cial activities  of  certain  of  its  members? 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  review  the 
full  committee  report.  It  has  all  been 
placed  in  the  Congr«ssional  Rxcords  of 
last  Thursday  and  Friday,  but  there 
seems  to  be  general  agreement  of  the  fact 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  did  participate  In 
rendering  decisions  in  cases  where  he  had 
some  financial  interest. 

In  some  of  the  cases  cited  by  his  op- 
ponents his  financial  investment  was  of 
such  insignificance  that  one  can  only 
conclude  they  were  mentioned  to  cloud 
the  record,  but  there  were  cases  where 
even  Judge  Haynsworth  admitted  his  fi- 
nancial holdings  were  such  as  to  justify 
criticism  of  his  actions. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  IDelaware.  I  yield. 

Mr  MILLER  The  Senator  refers  to  a 
citation  of  cases  by  some  of  the  opp)o- 
nents  which  were  insignificant.  I  can  re- 
call when  a  certain  bill  of  particulars 
was  presented  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  It  contained  an  array  of  cases  in 
which  Judge  Haynsworth  was  said  to 
have  had  a  substantial  Interest,  which 
would  be  stopped  by  the  canons  of 
ethics — these  canons  of  ethics  wouid 
have  stopped  him  from  sitting  on  those 
cases 

Then  the  White  House  assistant. 
Clark  Mollenhoff,  came  out  with  what  I 
think  was  a  masterly  demolition  of  many 
of  these  cases.  In  fact,  my  recollection  is 
that  the  name  of  a  lititrant  was  the  .same 
name  as  another  corporation  in  which 
Judge  Haynsworth  did  Indeed  have  a  few 
shares  of  stock,  but  it  was  a  case  that 
whoever  had  researched  the  bill  of  partic- 
ulars had  confused  the  cases.  So  it  ended 
up  that  Judge  Haynsworth  did  not  even 
have  a  single  share  of  stock  in  that  com- 
pany. 

Then  there  was  the  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 
stock,  in  which  Judge  Haynsworth  had  a 
minute  number  of  shares,  but  because  a 
subsidiary  of  Grace  Lines  was  before  the 
court,  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  a  sub- 
stantial interest,  which  should  have 
stopped  him  from  sitting. 

I  assume  my  colleague  Is  talking  about 
cases  like  that  when  he  says  these  cases 
were  put  in  to  cloud  the  record. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  That 
is  what  I  had  reference  to.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  cases  recited  In  the  original 
charges.  I  am  also  familiar  with  the  re- 
buttals which  were  prepared  by  Clark 
Mollenhoff  and  Senators  in  their  major- 
ity repwrt,  .showing  that  there  was  no 
validity  to  the  charges  involved  in  some 
of  those  cases. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  they  had  ever 
been  mentioned. 

I  do  not  want  my  remarks  to  appear 
to  indicate  that  I  do  not  think  a  judge 
can  have  independent  wealth  or  have  his 
money  properly  invested.  After  all,  if  he 
owns  nothing  but  Government  bonds 
then  does  he  have  a  bias  in  favor  of  the 
Government? 

I  think  we  should  remember  one  point 
We  should  not  have  to  try  to  put  paupers 
on  the  Federal  bench.  I  do  next  think  we 
want  only  paupers  in  Federal  positions. 
If  we  are  going  to  allow  men  with  some 
resources  to  be  appointed  to  those  posi- 


tions they  must  invest  their  money  in 
something  There  is  a  line  of  reasoning 
to  be  drawn  We  should  keep  that  in  per- 
spective 

I  think,  at  the  .same  time,  the  rule  that 
they  should  disassociate  themselves  from 
business  activities  must  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  having  an  active  part  in  the  op- 
eration* to  which  they  would  have  to 
devote  a  substantial  part  of  their  time 
and  In  which  they  really  had  a  major  or 
a  controlling  interest. 

I  only  point  out  that  it  would  have 
been  better  had  no  reference  been  made 
to  these  minor  cases  in  the  first  place.  In 
my  opinion,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
leave  them  out  than  to  put  them  in  and 
.say  thy  do  not  mean  much  I  do  not  think 
that  IS  fair,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr  MILLER.  The  SenKU)r  has  made 
the  same  point  which  I  my.self  have.  One 
of  the  difficulties  I  had  was  in  sweeping 
away  the  smoke  that  has  been  generated 
over  this  nomination. 

I  might  .say  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  that  at  the  time  I 
arnved  at  a  tentative  decision  on  this 
case  I  contacted — it  was  not  a  case  of 
their  coming  to  me;  it  was  a  case  of  my 
going  to  them — the  Justice  Department 
and  the  White  House,  including  Clark 
Mollenhoff.  to  indicate  that  I  was  having 
difficulty  on  some  of  these  cases  and  that 
I  would  like  to  have  a  memorandum,  if 
they  had  one.  Mr  Mollenlioff  responded 
most  exhaustively  on  this  subject.  As  I 
.said  earlier.  I  think  he  did  a  masterly 
job  of  demolishing  some  of  the  cases  that 
had  been  cited. 

I  regret  that  I  could  not  agree  with  him 
on  .some  other  facets  of  this  case,  but  it 
.seems  to  me  that  there  was  a  lot  of 
demagoguery  connected  with  .some  of  the 
opposition  to  this  case,  and  a  good  ex- 
ample was  accusing  Judge  Haynsworth 
of  having  .stock  interest  in  a  company 
that  was  before  his  court,  when  he  never 
even  had  a  .share  of  stock  in  that  com- 
panj". 

Another  example  came  out  when 
charges  were  made  that,  because  of  a 
gift  that  he  had  made  of  a  home  to  the 
university,  he  had  received  a  tax  deduc- 
tion that  was  illegal.  My  colleague,  being 
on  the  Finance  Committee,  certainly  is 
familiar  with  that  one.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  that  is  not  another 
example  of  a  red  herring  or  a  smoke- 
screen. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The  Sen- 
ator mentions  the  case  of  the  gift  of 
the  home  to  the  university.  I  am  familiar 
with  that.  It  was  through  the  cooper- 
ation of  Clark  Mollenhoff  that  I  got 
the  information  and  the  details.  I 
went  over  them,  and  personally  I  saw 
nothing  wrong  with  that  transaction. 
In  fact.  I  would  commend  the  judge  for 
his  charitable  intent.  Notwithstanding 
the  statements  of  some  of  his  critics.  I 
personally  saw  nothing  wrong  because 
the  fact  was  that  this  home  had  l)een 
given  to  the  university — Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
additional  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
home  had  been  given  to  the  unlver.sity 
by  former  Senator  E>aniels.  The  uni- 
versity then  traded  that  $115,000  home 
with  Judge  Haynsworth  for  a  home  that 
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had  been  valued  at  $50  000  plus  a  pav-  notes  for  the  corporation  in  amounts  of  When  asked  why  he  continued  to  re- 
ment  of  $65  000  cash  The  universltv  $50,000  or  more.  Therefore,  in  fairness  it  tain  his  investment  and  to  ser\e  a.-^  an 
later  sold  that  home  for  $50,000.  so  it  should  be  pointed  out  their  individual  officer  or  director  of  the  vending  corn- 
was  not  overvalued.  It  was  merely  a  liabilities  were  substantially  more  than  pany  after  becoming  a  judge  he  saia; 
j,.j^p  the  amount  indicated  by  the  stock  in-  i  retained  on  this  board  of  directors  be- 
Later  Judge  Haynsworth  gave  that  vestments.  cause,  again  it  was  very  closely  held  i  had 
home  back  to  the  universltv  on  the  basLs  The  business  of  the  company  pro-  no  reason  to  think  that  my  interest  as  a 
nome  oaCK  to  ine  univeiMiy  uu  mc  uoau  ,  .t^  _,„  Kptv-een  stockholder  or  as  a  director  wa*  known  out- 
of  a  one-nflh  undivided  interest,  for  ^^^^^^  ?^,.^,/X  ^[°JIJ/?^^^^^^^  side  this  .mall  group,  and  I  felt  no  compul- 
5  consecutive  years,  which  is  permis-  1950  and  195 <.  the  da^  Mr.  Haynswor  h  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^_ 
.sible  under  the  law.  I  may  ix)lnt  out  that  was  nominated  as  a  Federal  judge,  but  ^  ^^  hearings  i 
TiiHep  Havnsworth  made  .some  improve-  after  his  elevation  to  the  judiciary  the       ^ 

melius   on    i^e   hom^    air   c^ndUi^mng  companVs  business  increased  at  a  spec-         Continuing  in  his  testimony  before  the 

^rH^fnrth                            conaitiomng.  ^^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^  instance,   gross  .sales     Judiciary  Committee  he  commented  fur- 

H 11  CI  SU   HJIIU.  r     ^^                                                                                                                    Their 

Since  he  was  reser\ing  a  lifetime  inter-  were  as  follows:                                                   ^ner. 

est  in  his  home   the  amount  of  allowable      1951    y -     J169.000         I   moved   to   sell   my   stock   as   soon   as   I 

deduction    was'  dropped    from    $115,000      1956 / - 296,000     could,   once  it   became  known  of  my  stock 

oi-uuL.iuii    ""V     ""^»^                         ,  ipc-,                                                     _      453.000      interest  I  thought  I  should  divest  myself  of 

valuation  to  between  $50,000  and  S55.-       95- ^      _^^^^     ^^^^   ^^  ^  ^^k^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^_  ^ 

000.  or  a  little  less  than  one-half  ot  its      ^^^^     -- - ---  g^j  ^^^     j  couia.  (page  43,  committee  hearingsi 

current   value.   This   reduction,    was   m  - i,697,ooo         ,   ,.      „  ,  v,  .      „    ^^i^ 

accord  with   the  actuarial  table,   which      \lll  "-  2.552.000         Judge  Haynsworth  emphatically  denies 

again  was  in  accordance  with  the  law.      1963    """ '::":::::::.' 3,  I6O.  000     tiiai  he  ever  contacted  the  executive*  of 

T-Ho    iiiHuo    iioH    iiiortpf-H    a    tift    i-n   the  ^      »">'  company  m  an  effort  to  solicit  busi- 

Jni'verslTailUlSund%t'^of  $"2,000  ,  iJJ^V^  "'    Haynsworth  was  appolnt^l      ,^^^    ,^^    ,^^^    ,,,,„,^                           ,,,    ,3 

a  vear  for  5   vears.  This  value  of  the  "  '''°'^^-                                                              there  any  contradiction  of  his  statement, 

home    was    pai't    of    that    liift.    and    he  In    1964   Judge   Haynsworth   sold   his         But  there  appears  to  be  no  denial  of 

wroU'  his  check  to  the  university  for  the  one-seventh    financial    interest    in    the     the  fact  that  his  vending  machine  com- 

balance    He   actually   gave   them   more  vending  company   for  a   profit   of  over     pany  did  have  contracts  for  placing  its 

than  the  pledge  $400,000  on   the  original  investment  of     vending  machines  in  the  plants  of  many 

I  personally  commend  him  for  it  and  $3,000.                                                                   corporations  operating  in  that  area   and 

see  nothing  wrong  with  that  transaction.  Now.  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  a     these  were  companies  which  later  could— 

Mr   MILLER  I  thank  the  Senator  for  man  making  a  profit  on  his  business  op-     and  some  did— become  litigants  in  his 

yieldini'  erations  That  is  a  part  of  our  free  enter-     court. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Continu-  prise  system;  but  does  such  a  business  a  question  may  well  be  asked.  To  what 
ing  Mr  President  on  December  26.  1967,  operation  coincide  with  the  Canons  of  extent  can  the  spectacular  increase  in 
Mr  Haynsworth  purchased  1,000  shares  Judicial  Ethics  to  which  Judge  Ha>Tis-  g^les  and  earnings  ol  the  vending  com- 
of  Brunswick  Corp.  stock.  At  the  same  worth  subscribed  when  he  assumed  pany  be  attributed  to  the  un.<;poken  de- 
time  the  company  had  a  case  pending  office?  cision  on  the  part  of  company  manage- 
before  Judge  Haynsworth's  court—  Again  I  quote  canon  26  of  Judicial  ^ent  that  it  may  be  adusable  for  his 
Brimswick  Corp.  "against  Long  and  Ethics,  which  provides:  company  to  ?ign  a  contract  with  a  vend- 
others  a  judge  should  abstain  from  making  per-     j^g  machine  company  m  which  a  Federal 

This  case  was  argued  on  November  10,  sonai  investments  in  enterprises  which  are     iudge    had    a    ma.ior   financial    interest, 

1967   5  weeks  before  the  purchase  of  the  apt  to  be  involved  in  litigation  in  the  court-.     psp^iaHy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  some 

stock.  While  the  written  decision  on  the  -^;^,f  ^^, '^^^^--'^  ilTves^nefts^'ren!     ^^-^  ^h^>;  ^f  ^^'^  ^^^^^°"  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

case    was    rendered    Februarj-    2.    1968.  ^^^j^,  ^^^  j^         ^^^^  ^  p^^^  sufficient  to     m  his  court? 

about  5  weeks  after  the  purchase.  enable  him  to  dispose  of  them  without  sen-         Certainly  it  was  the  possibiUty  ol  sucn 

I  quote  Judge  Haynsworth's  own  com-  ^^i^  joes                                                                  a  thought  or  conclusion  that  prompted 

ment  on  this  transaction   as  found  on  before  his  nomination     ^^^   Canons   of   Judicial    Ethics,    which 

page  305  of  the  committee  hearings:  On  ^^^e  2J969-  t>elorems  nomination                ^^^^. 

senator  NUthixs.  You  consider  that  your  ^.^^  ^.^^sTi^-i'^^'^fore   a'  c"ngre  -          After  his  accession  to  the  Bench,  he  should 

inte^reet     ,  In    Brunswick,     was    substantial.  ^^   ^O^ftSToS'^nngfln      ^.e'r^.^  n:^  ^"^^"^c.^^^ 

Judge   Haynsworth.   Yes.   I   do.   without  improvements  in  judicial  machinery,  at     ^^^^  ^^,^  ^^  dispose  o:  them  without  serious 

question,  though  It  was  not  in  the  outcome  which  time  he  said :                                               ;oss    ,  Canon  26) 

In  terms  of  that,  but  much  more  substantial  of  course,  when  I  went  on  the  oenoh  I  re-                      further- 

than  I  think  a  Judge  .should  rtin  the  risk  of  signed  from  all  such  business  associations  I           Ana  luriner.               ^      ^     .       ,^    k»   ,.„ 

being  criticized.  had,   directorships  and  things   of  that   sort.          A   Judges   official  conduct  ^bould   »>e  free 

_:                           •         ,     »v.       ,        ,  OOC.C  .page  94,  committee  hearings)                                  from  impropriety  and  the  appearance  of  im- 

There  are  a  series  of  other  legal  cases  '!«*•="                                 ^                                propnetv  .canon  4 1 

cited  in  the  committee  record  where  the  Later,  on  September  17,  1969.  after  his                     ^^,.,«„.,na  rhic  i-f^rnrd  the  aues- 

nomrnee  sat  as  judge  on  cases  involving  nomination  for  the  Supreme  Court  he     ^,^^fter    euewmg  ^j^^^J^^^°;;^^;^^Veach 

litigation  with  companies  in  which  he  or  was  asked  if  this  statement  were  in  error,     tions  which  must  be  answerea   oy  eacn 

his  vending  company  had  flnancal  con-  and  he  replied  as  follows:                                    Sf^^^'^n   i,,ho^  Havn-^wnrth  after  his 

nection.  and  the  record  shows  that  the  well,  ves;   to  the  extent  that  I  .aid  that         First.  Did  ^^^^  "^^^^^^^^^'^^^^  !f \ 957 

litigants  were  not  advised  of  this  asso-  i  resigned  from  them  aii  when  I  first  went     confirmation  as  ^  ,'^7"^\J,^°f^^'*l5 '^^ 

elation  nor  did  Judge  Haynsworth   re-  on  the  bench  it  was.  it  was  correct  at  the     disassociate  himsexl  ^^^iP  °f^^J^^^,^Il^" 

frain  from  participation  in  the  decision  time  i  appeared.  At  the  time  i  appeared  i     cial  transactions  in  a  manner  which  is 

rendered     Had    this    indiscretion    been  had   no   directorships   whatever.    ,page   94.     ^  accord  with  the  expected  standards  of 

limited  to  one  or  two  such  incidents  per-  committee  hearings)                                            a  Federal  judge''                ,       ,     e       , 

haps  it  could  be  accepted  as  an  oversight.  Earlier  that  day  he  had  said:                        Second.   If   confirmed   by   the   benate 

but  it  is  hard  to  understand  when  it  ap-  ^,y  recollection  is  that  i  resigned  when  I     would  he  add  dignity  and  help  restore 

pears  to  be  a  pattern.  went  on  the  court  in  1957.  but  the  minutes     respect  for  our  High  Court? 

There  is  the  case  of  his  one-seventh  for  the  next  year  and  the  years  after  that  Perhaps  no  single  decision  or  action  of 
ownership  In  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc.  show  my  being  reelect«d  as  vice  president  ^  Haynsworth  to  which  the  commit- 
On  April  5,  1950.  7  years  before  he  was  f^^.^^^  "°"'  '^^-  *^^^  '''  "'^^^^^  tee  repori  alludes  is  of  such  a  grave  na- 
appointed  a  judge,  Mr.  Haynsworth.  some  ®  ^  ^^re  as  to  require  a  vote  against  his  con- 
of  his  law  partners,  and  a  couple  of  out-  Not  only  did  Judge  Haynsworth  not  ^j-mation  but  when  all  the  pertinent 
side  friends  formed  Carolina  Vend-A-  resign  his  official  capacity  as  a^n  officer  j^^^^^^j-g  ^^j-e  viewed  coUectivelv  one  can 
Matic.  and  with  an  initial  investment  of  and  director  of  the  company  butwhe  con-  nattern  which  indicates  that 
$3,000  Mr.  Haynsworth  obtained  a  one-  tinned  to  collect  director  fees  between  j'^J^'  H„,^^^.orth  is  insensitive  to  the 
seventh  interest  in  the  company,  1957,  when  he  went  on  the  bench    and     ^"^5  "^,^?1'^ °irr en^ '^IS^     ethics 

This  nominal  sum  did  not  represent  1963.  In  1963  his  director  fees  were  $2,600,     ^J'^^,t'^'f'!S^'^°^r^'^^^ 

his  full  investment    however    since  he  In  addition,  his  wife  continued  to  act  as     especially  the  rule  that  requires  juage. 

^d  hii  SSS  per^i^Uy  endorsed  secretary  to  the  company.                              to  separate  from  active  business  connec- 
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tions  and  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
impropriety. 

For  years  I  have  been  critical  of  Fed- 
eral judges"  neglecting  their  judicial 
duties  and  directing  their  energies  toward 
outside  activities  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancial gain,  and  to  confirm  Judge 
Haynsworth  as  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  light  of  his 
record  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  placiny  a 
stamp  of  approval  on  such  outside  finan- 
cial operations.  I  believe  this  would  be  a 
mistake 

The  re.storation  of  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  the  integrity  and 
fairness  of  our  courts  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance This  objective  can  be  achieved 
only  by  promoting  to  the  High  Court  men 
whose  pa.st  records  demonstrate  that  they 
recotmize  the  importance  of  avoiding  the 
appearance  of  improprieties  as  well  as 
refrainin.s;  from  the  improprieties  them- 
selves. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  shall  vote 
atjamst  his  nommation. 

Mr.  President,  in  last  week's  issue  of 
Newsweek  there  appeared  an  article  by 
Samuef  T^iafTer  entitled  "Anatomy  of  a 
Decision  " 

This  article  refers  to  the  problem  ex- 
perienced by  Senator  Miller,  of  Iowa,  in 
making  his  decision  on  this  confirma- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th"  REronn. 
as  follows: 

Anatomy  op  a  Decision:    How  One  Senator 

Made   Up   His  Mind  on   the  Hayn.sworth 

Case 

(By  Samuel  Shaffer i 

Washington — What  are  the  private  ago- 
nies of  a  senator  us,  he  makes  up  hl.s  mind 
on  a  controversial  Issue  like  the  Haynsworth 
case' 

For  Jack  Miller.  53.  a  quiet,  harcl-worklng 
Iowa  Repul>Ucan.  the  decision  wa-s  particu- 
larly heart-rending  He  Is  a  consers'atlve.  a 
Nixon  admirer  and  a  man  who  would  ordi- 
narily be  delighted  to  vote  for  the  conflrma- 
tlon  of  a  fellow  conservative  like  Judge  Clem- 
ent H.iynsworth  to  fhe  Supreme  Court. 

But  there  were  complications,  rising  from 
Haynsworth's  record  and  from  that  of  Miller 
himself  Indeed,  for  the  Iowa  senator,  the 
Haynsworth  case  actually  began  last  year 
when  he  Joined  the  fight  against  conflrm- 
Ing  Abe  Portas  ;is  Chief  Justice 

Miller  and  Uloe-mlnded  senators  made  a 
strong — and  eventually  successful  — stand 
against  Portas  for  falling  to  avoid  "the  ap- 
pearance of  Impropriety  "  And  then  when 
Haynsworth  was  nominated  for  the  court. 
he  too  was  accused  of  the  .same  sort  of  "care- 
lessness" In  stock  transactions  and  the  ob- 
servance of  the  canons  of  ethics  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association. 

When  the  Haynsworth  hearings  began. 
Miller  was  Immersed  In  the  lengthy  delibera- 
tions on  the  tax  reform  bill  and  was  unable 
to  watch  the  proceedings  at  first  hand.  But 
he  had  his  stalT  prepare  a  memo  on  each 
day's  happenings  and  at  nlglit  would  check 
the  memo  against  the  official  transcript 

The  more  he  studied  the  evidence  and 
Haynsworth's  own  testimony  o--  the  stock 
transactions,  the  more  convinced  he  be- 
came of   the   judge's  "careleesness.'" 

By  mid-October,  Miller  had  already 
reached  a  "tentative""  decision  to  vote 
against  Haynsworth.  He  reported  this  state 
of  mlnd^-ln  an  Atmosphere  of  the  greatest 
secrecy — to  Attorney  General  John  Mit- 
chell.   At    Mitchells   request,    Miller    agreed 


to  keep  his  decision  tentative  until  Mitchell 
could  furnish  him  with  briefs  detailing  the 
Administration's  side  of  the  controversy 

The  briefs,  extensive  as  they  were,  did 
not  change  Miller's  mind  Nor  did  the  argu- 
ments of  deputy  White  House  counsel  Clark 
Mollenhoff  who  weighed  In  with  stacks  of 
legal  material  and  testimonials  Haynsworth's 
chief  Senate  defenders  also  attemptett  to 
change  Miller's  view 

Finally,  'ate  In  the  afternoon  of  October 
30.  Miller  was  one  of  14  senators  invited  to 
the  White  Ho\ise  to  hear  the  President  hlm- 
.self  defend  the  nomination  And  all  along, 
there  was  pressure,  pro  and  con,  fnim  all 
."orts  of  people 

You  become  concerned  over  whether  you 
are  interpreting  the  canons  of  Judicial  ethics 
too  liarslily.  "  says  Miller,  "especially  when 
good  friends.  Including  both  lawyers  and 
Judges,  reach  a  dltferent  conclusion  You 
are  further  tormented  by  letters  and  phone 
calls  from  people  in  your  own  home  state 
who  are  on  both  sides  of  the  Issue  .  .  .  and 
you  realize  there  are  gcMxl  people  who  have 
arrived  at  different  conclusions  from  yours  " 

Still,  the  senator  was  not  yet  willing  to 
announce  his  decision  On  the  weekend  after 
his  meeting  with  the  President.  Miller  flew 
hack  home  lo  Iowa  With  him  went  a  bulg- 
ing briefcase  of  papers  on  the  case,  ;is  well 
as   the   762-page   text   of   the   hearings 

He  returned  to  Washington  the  following 
Monday  and  grimly  announced  his  decision: 
he  would  vot.e  against  confirmation.  Im- 
mediately afterwards,  the  word  In  the  cloak- 
rooms was  'That's  tlie  biggest  nail  In  the 
Haynsworth  coffin   " 

For  Miller  Is  symbolic  of  the  problems  the 
President  encountered  In  the  Haynsworth 
affair  Without  men  like  him.  none  of  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  appointment  of  the 
conservative  Southern  Jurist — labor,  the 
civil  rights  forces,  the  liberal  Democrats- - 
could  ever  have  mustered  enough  votes  to 
put  the  nomination  in  doubt. 

Miller,  moreover.  Is  Just  the  kind  of  Mid- 
western Republican  Richard  Nixon  has  al- 
ways considered  an  ally  .  .  Miller  won  his 
first  term  in  the  US.  Senate  (in  1960 1  and 
helped  carry  the  state  for  Nixon.  Re-elected 
in  1966,  he  was  a  staunch  Nixon  man  at  the 
68  convention.  Through  It  all,  he  has  been 
a  competent,  well-informed  legislator,  with 
the  forceful  but  low-keyed  way  with  a  speech 
that  Is  most  effective  among  professionals. 
In  fact,  some  Senate  observers  consider  hiin 
the  "Mr    Republican  "  of   the  future. 

His  desertion  from  the  Haynsworth  cause, 
thus,  was  a  particularly  hard  blow  for  the 
Administration.  But  In  the  end.  his  con- 
.science  prevailed,  as  did  his  feeling — which 
is  almost  an  article  of  faith  among  some 
conservative  legislators — that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  .\nd  the  appointment  of  Hayns- 
worth. he  concluded,  would  do  nothing  to 
restore  this  confidence. 

Miller  did  not  reach  this  conclusion  gladly. 
Quite  simply,  he  says.  "It  was  torture."" 


MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  SYSTEM 
OF  SELECTING  PERSONS  FOR  IN- 
DUCTION INTO  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  524,  H.R. 
14001. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
14001 1  to  amend  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  to  authorize  modi- 
fications of  the  system  of  selecting  per- 
sons for  induction  Into  the  Armed  Forces 
under  this  act. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objectum  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill"? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  Picsident.  I  ask 
the  attention  of  Senators.  This  is  an  im- 
portant bill.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  de- 
bated at  length,  but  it  has  been  through 
quite  a  roimd  of  conferences  and  discus- 
sions, and  I  think  the  debate  ought  to  be 
heard  by  Senators  who  are  present. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  be  m  order. 

The  Senator  from  Missis.sippi  may 
proceed 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
ask  the  attention  of  Senators  who  are 
present,  and  ask  staff  members  to  take 
seats  and  be  quiet. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor'' 

Mr.  STENNIS    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  perhaps 
there  should  be  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoie.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill   clerk   proceeded   to  call   the 

lOll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tJie  quorvlm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill,  H.R.  14001,  is  a  simple  bill. 
So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  no  opposition, 
or  perhaps  only  slight  opposition.  In 
substance,  it  repeals  one  sentence  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

The  legislation  to  be  repealed,  in  ef- 
fect, prohibits  the  use  by  the  President 
of  a  random  system  of  selection  for  In- 
duction. Stated  in  the  afflrmatlve,  the 
passage  of  the  bill  will  permit  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  discretion,  to  use  a  random 
system  of  selection  for  induction.  The 
significance  of  the  bill  can,  I  think,  be 
better  understood  with  an  explanation 
of  the  legislative  backgroimd  of  the 
issue. 

Since  the  original  enactment  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1948,  the  Presi- 
dent has  always  had  the  authority  to 
designate  the  so-called  prime  age  group 
for  induction  and  establish  the  sequence 
of  induction.  Up  until  the  present,  this 
system  has  always  operated  on  the  basis 
of  the  oldest  first  from  among  those 
qualified  and  available  In  the  class  1-A 
pool. 

The  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967,  I  should  emphasize,  did  not  change 
the  Presidential  authority  for  designat- 
ing the  prime  age  group.  As  finally  en- 
acted, however,  the  law  did  contain  the 
sentence  to  be  repealed  by  this  bill, 
which.  In  effect,  provides  that  within 
whatever  prime  age  group  the  President 
designates,  he  must  use  the  "oldest- 
first "  method.  The  President  has  already 
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announced  that  he  will  revise  this  sys- 
tem by  designating  the  19  to  20-year- 
olds  as  the  prime  age  group  for  induc- 
tion, and  had  this  bill  not  been  enacted 
he  would  have  been  required  to  utilize 
some  form  of  the  "oldest  first"'  method, 
within  this  particular  group.  This  legis- 
lation, as  I  have  already  indicated,  will 
permit  the  use  of  the  random  system 
within  the  younger  prime  group  in  a 
manner  which  I  shall  outline  in  more 
detail  in  a  few  moments. 

But  I  emphasize  at  this  point  that  the 
bill  does  not  require  the  President  to  uti- 
lize the  random  selective  .system:  it 
merely  extends  to  him  the  discretion  for 
its  use.  In  that  way.  this  is  purely  per- 
missive legislation. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  recall  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  in  the  ver- 
sion passed  by  the  Senate  did  not  con- 
tain the  prohibition  on  the  use  of  the 
random  system  of  selection.  The  com- 
mittee did  express  some  reservation  on 
the  u.se  of  the  method  because  of  its  pos- 
sible adver.se  effect  on  voluntary  recruit- 
ment, but  it  did  not  feel  sufficiently 
strong  in  the  matter  to  adopt  any  pro- 
hibitory' languaee.  The  House,  on  the 
other  hand,  felt  verj-  strongly  at  that 
time  that  the  random  system  .should  not 
be  permitted  as  a  matter  of  law  and  the 
Senate  finally  receded  to  the  House  posi- 
tion. 

I  should  add  at  this  point.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Secretary  Laird  testified  last 
Friday  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
foresees  no  significant  adverse  effects  on 
either  the  voluntary  enlistments  or  the 
ROTC  programs  because  of  the  initia- 
tion of  the  random  system. 

In  substance,  therefore.  Mr.  President, 
the  enactment  of  the  pending  bill  will 
restore  to  the  President  the  same  au- 
thority that  he  possessed  in  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  in  1967. 1  say  that  with 
emphasis  because  the  Senate  is  reenact- 
ing  today  what  was  its  position  in  1967. 

I  pause  here  to  give  the  House  com- 
mittee a  great  deal  of  credit.  In  their 
willingness  to  reconsider  entirely  this 
matter,  they  brought  the  pending  bill  out 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices by  a  vote  of  34  to  0.  And  It  passed 
the  House  almost  unanimously. 

Representative  Hebert,  of  Louisiana, 
has  always  been  very  much  interested  in 
this  subject.  And  he  was  very  active  in 
the  leadership  on  this  matter  that  is 
pending  before  the  Senate  today.  He  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit  for  this.  The 
regular  chairman  of  the  committee  at 
that  time  had  to  be  away  from  the  city 
on  official  business  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  President.  I  pause  here  t/O  point 
out  that  cur  c  mm-ttee  re'x>rt  covers  the 
fu'l  impact  of  the  pending  bill  and  how 
it  will  o-perate. 

I  refer  to  the  President's  message  of 
May  13.  1969,  as  a  historic  matter.  In 
that  message  he  mrde  six  major  pro- 
posals on  revising  the  selective  service. 
And  five  of  those  six  proposals  could  be 
im-plemented  by  the  President  under  the 
present  law  within  his  discretion,  but 
the  s:xth  one  could  not.  And  that  sixth 
prorosal  !s  the  one  that  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Serate  today,  to  repeal  the  nega- 
tive sen  ence  in  the  present  act. 


HOW     THE     RANDOM     SY.STEM      IS     INTENDED     TO 
OPERATT 

Mr.  President,  the  virtue  of  having  a 
random  system  of  selection  in  combina- 
tion with  the  ""youngest  first"  system  is 
that  it  shortens  the  time  of  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  a  young  man  will  be  called 
into  active  service.  One  of  the  greatest 
criticisms  of  the  present  draft  system  is 
the  long  period  of  time  during  which 
young  men  are  unable  to  make  firm  plans 
for  their  education  and  careers.  Basically 
the  process  which  I  will  outline  will  limit 
the  j>eriod  of  so-called  prime  exposure 
for  draft  \Tilnerability  to  1  year. 

Tlie  main  points  are  as  follows,  and 
this  is  a  little  involved,  but  it  ought  to 
be  stated  for  the  Record  : 

First.  The  system  will  become  opera- 
tive early  in  1970.  hopefully  around  Jan- 
uray  1.  but  it  is  not  known  at  this  time 
whether  all  of  the  administrative  details 
can  be  worked  out  by  this  date. 

Second.  As  I  have  already  indicated, 
the  system  will  establish  for  the  age 
group  19  to  20  a  maximum  exposure  of 
1  year  for  prime  vulnerability  for  induc- 
tion. After  the  1  year  has  elapsed  those 
not  inducted  would  be  placed  in  a  lower 
order  for  call. 

In  other  words,  if  one  is  not  called  in 
that  12-month  period,  he  would  not  drop 
out  entirely,  but  would  drop  into  a  lower 
order  for  call. 

Third.  This  system  will  operate 
through  a  national  drawing  under  which 
each  of  the  365  days  of  the  year  will  be 
scrambled  and  receive  a  sequential  num- 
ber. For  instance,  if  No.  1  is  November 
15.  all  those  born  on  November  15  would 
be  in  the  highest  priority  for  call.  If  No- 
vember 20  were  to  receive  No.  365.  all 
those  born  on  this  day  would  be  m  the 
lowest  order  for  call. 

Each  of  the  4.000  local  draft  boards 
would  be  guided  by  this  numerical 
sequence.  I  should  point  cut.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  due  to  the  difference  in  quctas 
and  many  other  factors,  the  local  beards 
will  reach  different  numbers  at  different 
times  during  the  year.  One  'ooard  might 
te  able  to  meet  all  of  their  quota  by  not 
going  beyond  No.  150.  whereas  another 
board  might  have  to  go  to  a  much  higher 
sequence,  depending  en  the  factors 
involved. 

Fourth.  Mr.  President,  fcr  those  regis- 
trants born  en  the  same  dav  there  will  te 
a  second  national  drawing  which  will 
determine  the  sequence  based  6n  a 
scrambling  of  the  alphabet.  This  process 
is  fully  described  in  the  committee  report. 

Fifth.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  would  also  p;int 
out  that  those  in  the  older  group  between 
ages  20  to  26  will  also  receive  a  number 
m  the  initiEd  national  drawing. 

In  other  words,  they  will  then  be  car- 
ried over,  and  in  this  initial  national 
drawing,  that  group  will  not  be  skipped, 
but  will  be  given  a  number. 

Their  deferments,  however,  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  drawing  itself.  At  such 
time  as  their  deferred  status  is  termi- 
nated they  will  be  placed  in  the  19  to  20 
group  with  the  vulnerability  of  the  num- 
ber they  previously  acquired. 

Sixth.  The  last  point  I  ■would  empha- 
size, Mr.  President,  is  that  there  "will  be 
no  exact  way  in  which  a  yoimg  man  will 
know  whether  or  not  he  will  be  called  for 


induction  as  a  result  of  his  sequential 
number.  He  will  only  know  his  relative 
degree  of  vulnerability  "Whether  or  not 
he  will  be  inducted  will  depend  on  many 
factors,  such  as  the  extent  of  voluntary 
enlistments,  the  .size  of  the  .'Vrmed 
Forces,  and  the  number  of  draft  calls 
Of  course  if  one  received  either  a  verj' 
high  nimiber  or  a  very  low  number  a 
fairly  safe  conclusion  can  be  reached 

MATTERS  NOT  AFFF-CTED  '^.iY  THE  BILL  AND 
Ft'TI'RE    COMMITTEE    PLANS 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  though  impor- 
tant, apphes  to  only  a  limited  aspect  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  It  does  not 
affect  certain  major  areas,  including 
First,  registration:  second.  c!a.=siflcation. 
which  is  the  process  by  which  all  regis- 
trants are  placed  m  some  18  broad  cate- 
gories of  induction  vulnerability:  and 
third,  all  existing  deferments  and  ex- 
emptions. 

The  only  issue  that  has  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill  is  that  it  does  not 
so  far  enough,  and  on  this  aspect  I  would 
like  to  make  the  following  points  I  mean, 
the  objection  is  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  and  cover  other  points  and  other 
questions. 

On  November  10.  our  committee  unan- 
imously adopted  a  committee  resolution 
providing,  among  other  things,  that  com- 
prehensive selective  service  hearings  will 
begin  not  later  than  Februar>-  15.  1970. 
I  had  announced  here  as  early  as  May 
of  this  vear.  when  the  President's  mes- 
sage was  received,  that  it  appeared  that 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  hold  hearings 
this  year,  but  that  we  would  hold  com- 
prehensive hearings  early  in  1970.  I  re- 
peated that  announcement  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  early  summer  and  later 
in  the  summer.  It  has  been  the  purpose 
all  the  time  to  have  these  comprehen- 
sive hearings  m  calendar  year  1970. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  will 
be  in  a  position  to  report  a  bill,  but  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  cannot 
make  any  guarantee  at  this  time.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee,  it  is  my  wish 
to  reiterate  and  to  make  it  clear  that 
these  hearings  will  begin  not  later  than 
Februar>-  15,  and  Senators  and  other  in- 
terested people  who  have  suggestions  or 
legislative  amendments  will  be  heard. 

Furthermore,  as  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  know,  a  joint  Selective  Service/ 
National  Security  Coimcil  studj'  on  Se- 
lective Service  guidelines  and  procedures 
has  been  underway  and  is  due  to  be 
completed  December  1.  Both  General 
Hershey  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
stated  at  our  hearings  last  week  that 
the  results  of  this  study  will  be  available 
for  the  hearings. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  have 
emphasized  that  we  expect  the  executive 
branch  to  be  prepared  to  testify  on  all 
phases  of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
including  the  matter  of  extending  the 
authority  for  induction  beyond  Julj-  1, 
1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  fore- 
going remarks  have  served  to  adequately 
explain  this  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith),  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  will  make 
some  remarks  on  ihis  matter.  She  is  most 
interested  in  this  subject.  'We  have  talked 
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about  It  many  times,  smd  she  has  urged 
that  we  get  Into  the  subject  matter. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  should  be  passed 
now,  without  amendment,  In  order  for 
the  President  to  Implement  this  new  sys- 
tem at  the  earliest  possible  date.  This  Is 
a  matter,  however,  that  Is  entirely  with- 
in his  discretion,  under  the  new  bill. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  debate, 
there  have  been  msuiy  speeches,  and 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  In  the  press 
about  varlotis  other  amendments  to  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  Many  of  them 
would  be  far  reaching.  Many  of  them, 
in  effect,  would  aboUsh  the  local  draft 
boards  and  set  up  a  regional  authority — 
all  of  it  controlled  from  here.  Others 
went  Into  the  exemptions.  Others  gave 
new  definitions  of  conscientious  objec- 
tors that  extended  Into  many  fields  be- 
yond religious  beliefs,  and  a  host  of 
other  things.  Also,  the  voluntary  Army 
concept  has  been  proposed. 

Those  matters  and  all  others  will  be 
gone  Into,  of  course.  But  I  was  very  clear 
and  firm  that  there  should  not  be  any 
attempt"  to  pass  a  bill  on  those  subjects 
without'ddmprehensive  hearings,  so  that 
we  would  have  the  facts  before  us  on  both 
sides — «  bill  that  had  been  studied  by  the 
committee,  with  at  least  a  majority  of 
them  making  a  recommendation — and 
then  we  could  have  debate  on  the  floor 
and  Senators  would  know  what  the 
real  issues  and  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  just  finish?  I 
have  a  minute  or  two  more  and  then  I  am 
going  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Our  committee  had  a  conference,  and 
we  voted  unanimously  to  support  this 
bill;  and  we  voted  unanimously,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  oppose  all  amend- 
ments in  this  calendar  year.  We  voted 
then  to  set  a  date  on  the  hearings  for 
early  1970.  We  took  that  matter  up  with 
the  leadership,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  interested  Senators  who  had 
been  interested  in  offering  amendments. 
I  think  we  had  a  very  wholesome  discus- 
sion there.  It  was  worked  out  around  the 
table,  and  those  gentlemen  agreed  that 
for  this  year  this  was  all  we  could  do  in 
a  proper  way.  They  agreed  to  defer  of- 
fering amendments,  even  though  some 
may  want  to  explain  their  positions — I 
mean,  ofifer  their  amendments  for  debate 
now  or  later  and  get  them  in  the  Record. 
I  commend  them  very  highly  for  their 
practical  approach  and  for  a  very  sound 
legislative  approach  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
questions.  I  sun  not  trying  to  hold  the 
floor,  but  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Maine  wishes  to  make  some  remarks. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  would  not  dream  of 
detaining  Senator  Smith,  but  I  do  have  a 
question. 

It  is  a  fact  that  you  gentlemen  have 
agreed  with  Senator  Kennedy  and  others 
about  this  matter.  That  was  widely  ad- 
vertised. Other  Senators  have  bills— I  do 
and  others  do. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  said,  and  I  am  going  to 
abide  by  it,  even  though  I  weis  not  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  consultation.  I  think 
it  Is  sensible.  But  I  did  want  to  make  the 


point  clear  that  not  all  of  us  who  have 
measures  to  suggest  were  In  this  con- 
sul tatlorv 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  My  question,  therefore,  is 
this:  First.  I  would  like  the  Senator  to 
allow  me  to  put  my  bill  In  the  Record 
at  this  point,  with  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  suggest  that  debate 
continue  and  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  do  this  at  the  end. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  My  second  question  Is, 
Will  the  committee  consider  all  the  bills, 
not  Just  those  of  the  Senators  with  whom 
they,  as  It  were,  conferred? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  It  will  be  a  wide 
open  hearing — comprehensive  hearings. 
No  one  was  excluded  from  the  meeting 
we  had.  We  notified  everyone  we  knew 
had  a  present  interest.  I  believe  the  two 
leaders  did  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator  was 
absent  on  oCQcial  business  that  day.  be- 
cause we  did  try  to  contact  him. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  explanation  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  just  made,  if  a  24-year- 
old  is  now  eligible  for  the  draft  and  has 
no  deferment  and  has  no  exemption,  but 
his  birthday  falls  on  the  same  day  as  a 
19-year-old.  there  is  a  likelihood  that  In 
the  drawing  both  could  be  called  up  to- 
gether, at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  They 
have  an  equal  vulnerability.  If  I  may  use 
that  term.  I  do  not  like  it,  but  that  is  the 
term  that  is  used  at  Selective  Service. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator irom  Maine  <Mrs.  Smith)  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  fully  support  the  committee's 
favorable  action  in  recommending  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  14001,  which  will  per- 
mit the  President  to  institute  the  ran- 
dom system  of  selection,  along  with 
other  proposed  changes  which  can  be  ac- 
complished by  executive  action. 

It  is  a  credit  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  as  a  whole  that  both  on  the 
committee  resolution  of  November  10 
endorsing  this  legislation  In  principle, 
and  in  the  committee's  action  of  Novem- 
ber 14  In  reporting  the  bill,  all  18  com- 
mittee members  were  recorded  in  favor 
of  this  legislation  in  both  instances. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
outlined  in  some  detail  the  anticipated 
operation  of  the  system.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  reiterate  the  procedures  he  has 
outlined.  I  would,  however.  Mr.  President, 
like  to  emphasize  three  points. 


First,  the  random  selection  system  was 
only  one  of  six  changes  recommended  by 
President  Nixon  In  his  message  to  the 
Congress  of  May  13.  This  bill  permitting 
the  random  selection  system  is  the  only 
one  of  six  proposals  necessitating  a 
statutory  change.  The  remaining  five 
changes  can  be  accomplished  by  Presi- 
dential regulation.  Any  fair  administra- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  System  Is 
diflQcult  at  best  and  I  think  it  is  extremely 
miportant  that  the  Congress  support  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  actiieve  a  more 
equitable  system  for  the  serious  business 
of  induction  of  young  men  into  the 
Armed  Forces.  Much  remains  to  be  done. 
I  think  it  Is  auspicious  that  the  Senate 
should  show  this  unanimity  for  the 
President's  first  legislative  request  in 
connection  with  the  draft. 

Second,  the  President's  decision  to  re- 
verse the  order  of  Induction  from  the  so- 
called  oldest  first  method,  which  has 
been  In  continuous  use  since  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1948,  to  a  youngest 
first  method  is  a  wise  one.  As  the  chair- 
man has  already  mdicated,  the  prime 
draft  liability  will  be  placed  on  the  19  to 
20  age  group  who  will  be  in  a  period  of 
prime  exposure  for  only  1  year  follow- 
ing the  national  drawing  In  which  they 
receive  a  sequential  number. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  criticism  and  dissatis- 
faction of  the  draft  laws  today  is  the 
state  of  uncertainty  in  which  young  men 
are  placed  because  of  the  inability  to 
know  whether  they  will  be  drafted  and 
when  they  wUl  be  drafted. 

By  limiting  the  period  of  prime  ex- 
posure to  1  year  our  young  men  will  no 
longer  be  confronted  with  the  long  pe- 
riod of  uncertainty  and  inability  to  plan 
their  careers  and  families  because  of  the 
vulnerable  draft  status. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  firmly  support  the  an- 
nounced plans  of  Chairman  Stennis 
with  respect  to  the  full  and  comprehen- 
sive draft  hearings  which  are  scheduled 
for  early  next  year.  The  pending  bill, 
though  highly  significant,  deals  with 
only  a  limited  phase  of  the  selective 
service  system.  I  am  confident  that  next 
year  full  and  complete  hearings  will  be 
had  on  all  phases  of  the  system  either 
for  reaffirming  the  soundness  of  the 
present  system  or  for  recommending 
whatever  changes  may  prove  necessary. 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  pending  bill  without  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  for  yielding.  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  my  committee,  as  well  as 
the  ranking  member  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith  ) ,  for  their  leadership  In  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill,  tdthough  in- 
nocuous to  some,  Is  the  key  that  will 
unlock  the  door  for  draft  reform.  I  think 
the  chairman  made  abundantly  clear. 
as  he  mentioned  earlier — and  as  early  in 
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this  year  as  May — his  sincere  desire  to 
hold  full-scale  hearings  on  the  draft 
situation. 

Now  we  have  two  routes  we  can  take 
to  accomplish  what  has  long  been  needed. 
First  of  aJl,  there  is  the  legislative  route, 
which  the  chairman  indicated  he  is  going 
to  follow.  He  told  our  committee  some 
months  ago  of  his  intention  to  do  this. 
I  commend  him  for  it.  I  think  this,  in 
itself,  will  be  quite  helpful. 

Second,  the  Nixon  administration 
acted  as  the  catalyst  In  this  situation  to 
uncork  the  bottle  so  the  procedure  can 
become  operative.  They  pledged,  with 
this  proviso,  that  they  will  go  ahead 
with  other  reforms  needed,  that  were 
mentioned  in  a  message  to  Congress. 

The  Idea  has  been  to  arrange  eligibil- 
ity so  that  young  men  will  be  on  the  hook 
for  only  1  year,  and  taking  the  youngest 
first,  so  that  the  period  of  exposure  comes 
early  in  a  person's  life  or  after  his  edu- 
cational career  has  terminated.  Fixing 
a  specific  time  will  be  a  great  help  to 
young  people  In  planning  their  lives  and 
in  knowing  when  that  period  will  come 
upon  them. 

In  addition,  the  President  indicated 
in  his  message  that  he  is  going  to  Imple- 
ment an  amendment  I  had  placed  In  the 
1967  bill  when  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
other  body,  namely,  uniform  national 
standards.  I  believe  a  study  Is  already 
underway,  as  indicated  by  the  President, 
to  show  we  are  perfectly  able  to  operate 
under  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

These  four  or  five  major  reforms  can 
become  operative  by  this  mechanism. 
That  is  why  I  say  this  is  the  key  to  un- 
locking the  door.  The  situation  Is  con- 
ducive legislatively  and  administratively 
for  draft  reform. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  commend  the 
Senator,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
for  getting  the  entire  matter  moving. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
appreciate  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  join  other 
Senators  in  commending  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  for  the  way  this 
draft  matter  has  been  handled. 

I  think  In  this  particular  instance  the 
Senate  Is  acting  very  responsibly.  It  Is  a 
credit  to  all  parties  involved  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  draft  legislation  that 
we  have  arrived  at  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  and  that  we  can  proceed  to  imple- 
ment two  of  the  most  important  reforms 
and  most  desired  reforms  by  a  very  sim- 
ple legislative  act.  giving  us  more  time 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
suggested  measures. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  the  author  of  a 
draft  reform  bill.  I  think  that  much  that 
I  have  advocated  and  much  that  is  con- 
tained in  my  bill  would  be  accomplished 
by  this  simple  act. 

I  have  often  spoken  of  the  need  to  re- 
form the  draft  and  amend  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967.  In  June  of  1968.  I 
introduced  a  bill  known  as  the  Pair  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1968.  During  the 
first  week  of  this  year,  I  reintroduced 
this  legislation.  The  main  aim  of  my  bill 
was  to  correct  the  sequence  under  which 


eligible  persons  are  inducted  into  mili- 
tary service. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  President 
has  decided  through  the  use  of  an  execu- 
tive order  to  adopt  the  changes  which 
my  bill  would  make  legislatively.  The 
executive  branch  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  always  had  the  power  to  make 
changes  In  our  Selective  Service  System 
but  until  recently  has  been  hesitant  to 
act.  This  Executive  order  will  revise  the 
order  of  induction  from  the  so-called 
oldest  first  method  to  the  yoimgest  first 
system  of  prime  vulnerability.  It  will  also 
limit  the  period  of  prime  vulnerability  to 
a  12-month  period. 

I  believe  these  changes  will  go  a  long 
way  to  providing  the  greatest  possible 
equity  in  our  draft  laws.  As  the  law  exists 
now,  a  young  man  is  eligible  for  the 
draft  immediately  upon  re^hlng  the  age 
of  19.  He  remains  eligible  Tor  Induction 
for  the  next  7  years  until  he  reaches  the 
age  of  26.  These  years  of  uncertainty 
cause  the  most  distressing  problem  with 
the  draft.  In  many  cases  a  young  man  Is 
unable  to  make  adequate  plans  for  the 
future  simply  because  there  Is  a  chance 
that  he  may  be  called  up  to  serve  at  a 
very  short  notice.  There  are  many  exam- 
ples of  this:  A  young  man  with  a  bach- 
elor's degree  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  attempting  to  pursue  a  graduate 
degree  while  being  faced  with  the  dis- 
tinct possibility  that  he  may  be  drafted; 
or  the  hesitancy  of  a  businessman  or 
factory  owner  to  hire  and  train  a  poten- 
tial employee  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
young  man  may  soon  be  drafted. 

By  reducing  the  period  of  prime  vul- 
nerability and  reversing  the  order  of  call 
for  Induction  much  of  this  luicertainty 
will  disappear.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
President  and  the  Director  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  need  the  fairest  sys- 
tem of  selection  that  Is  possible.  For  this 
reason,  this  bill,  although  it  may  seem  to 
be  the  simplest  bill  the  Senate  has  had 
before  It  this  session,  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. In  his  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  on  No- 
vember 14  of  this  year,  the  Honorable 
Roger  T.  Kelley.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  of  Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs, stated: 

We  have  examined  the  options  of  accom- 
plishing the  first  objective — that  of  limiting 
draft  vulnerability  to  one  year — by  Executive 
action  without  changing  the  law.  The  con- 
clusion Is  that  the  options  available  through 
Executive  action  would  not  produce  a  system 
that  has  the  combined  virtues  of  fairness, 
simplicity,  and  understandablUty  which  Is 
possible  by  simply  repealing  one  sentence  in 
the  existing  draft  law.  Also.  Important,  the 
options  available  through  Executive  action 
would  not  as  clearly  help  young  men  l^now 
whether  and  when  they  are  likely  to  be 
drafted. 

Under  the  President's  plan  as  an- 
nounced In  his  May  13  message  to  Con- 
gress, the  prime  age  group  would  be 
composed  of  those  19  years  old  and  in 
class  I-A  at  the  beginning  of  that  year, 
along  with  those  men  whose  deferments 
have  expired.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of 
each  year  all  dates  of  that  year  would  be 
randomly  selected.  This  would  enable  the 
local  boards  to  establish  an  offlerly  se- 
quence of  Induction.  Those  dates  drawn 
first  would  determine  those  individuals 
whose  prime  vulnerability  would  be 
high.   Thus,    depending    on    manpower 


needs  and  local  board  quotas,  a  young 
man  would  be  able  to  judge  his  relative 
vulnerability  to  the  draft.  All  he  would 
need  to  know  Is  where  his  blrthdate  falls 
in  the  last  of  395  or  366  dates  to  judge 
his  chsmces  of  being  drafted.  Those  men 
whose  birthdays  fall  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  would  have  a  low  vulnerability 
and  would  not  probably  be  exempt  from 
military  service  except  In  a  national 
emergency  situation. 

I  would  like  to  applaud  the  action  of 
the  other  Chamber  in  passing  this  legis- 
lation in  both  a  speedy  and  near-unani- 
mous manner.  As  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee.  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  work  which  the  committee 
did  in  reporting  a  resolution  In  unani- 
mous fsushlon  recommending  passage  of 
H.R.  14001.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress 
to  establish  the  most  equitable  selective 
service  system  possible.  President  Nixon, 
in  his  May  13  message  on  draft  reform 
eloquently  explained  his  concern  over 
this  problem : 

Any  system  which  selects  only  some  from 
a  pool  of  many  will  Inevitably  have  some  ele- 
ments of  Inequity.  As  Its  name  implies, 
choice  Is  the  very  purpose  of  the  Selective 
Service  System.  Such  choices  cannot  be 
avoided  so  long  as  the  supply  of  men  exceeds 
military  requirements.  In  these  circum- 
stances, however,  the  government  bears  a 
moral  obligation  to  spread  the  risk  of  Induc- 
tion equally  among  those  who  are  eligible. 

In  light,  therefore,  of  all  of  the  over- 
powering arguments  for  draft  reform.  I 
urge  swift  passage  of  H.R.  14001 . 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  commend  not 
only  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services — sort  of  pitting  ourselves 
on  the  back — but  also  all  Senators  who 
have  an  interest  In  this  matter  and  who 
were  helpful  in  expediting  its  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  help  and  his  as- 
sistance in  this  matter.  The  unanimity 
we  reached  in  the  committee  was  a  key 
factor.  I  agree  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  a  special  Interest  are 
entitled  to  credit.  I  am  glad  to  give  them 
such  credit. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who 
is  a  member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  desire  to  pay  my  resp>ects  and 
manifest  my  admiration  for  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  '  Mr.  Stennis  ) . 
I  shall  vote  for  this  stopgap  proposal 
today  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  I  am  also  the  author  of  a 
pending  bill  to  effect  draft  reform.  I  con- 
sider my  bill  far  superior  to  his  bill.  I 
hope  it  will  be  discussed  in  our  commit- 
tee early  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  Involuntarj*  conscrip- 
tion is  an  abomination.  We  must  do 
everj'thing  we  possibly  can  early  In  the 
coming  year  to  reform  the  present  dis- 
criminatory and  unfair  Selective  Service 
law.  We  must  also  go  forward  on  tHe 
theon'  that  conscripting  young  men  is 
abhorrent  to  our  way  of  life  suid  should 
not  be  tolerated  in  our  Republic 
except  in  times  of  grave  national  emer- 
gency or  in  times  when  we  are  engaged 
in  war — not  involved  by  an  act  of  the 
chief  executive  in  a  civil  war  from  which 
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we    are     having    dlflQculty     extricating 
ourselves. 

We  should  proceed  on  the  theory  that 
we  should  not.  icn  this  Republic,  even 
consider  conscripting  our  youth  unless  it 
is  at  a  time  when  the  Republic  is  in  peril 
and  that  is  needed.  However,  if  we  must 
have  selective  service,  at  least  we  can 
do  our  utmost  no*  to  disrupt  family  life 
and  the  lives  of  millions  of  young  Ameri- 
cans as  the  present  selective  service  law 
has  done.  We  must  not  discriminate 
against  any  youn$  Americans. 

In  that  connection,  we  would  do  well 
to  follow  what  our  allies  have  done.  Can- 
ada and  England  have  no  draft  laws 
whatsoever.  Most  nations  of  Europe, 
such  as  Italy.  Prance,  Belgium,  Norway, 
and  others,  have  conscription  for  12 
months  to  15  months.  West  Germany,  of 
all  the  European  allies,  stands  alone  in 
having  conscription  for  18  months. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  add  that  in 
many  of  those  European  countries,  par- 
ents of  boys  about  to  be  drafted  are  able 
to  buy  their  way  out  of  havmg  to  .serve 
in  the  armed  forces.  I  am  glad  that  is 
not  true!  ifl  this  country.  However,  if  we 
have  to  have  a  draft,  we  must  not  require 
draftees  to  serve  more  than  18  months. 
The  Armed  Secvices  Committee,  its 
chairman,  and  others,  have  expr&ssed  an 
interest  in  the  matter  of  reducing  the 
term  of  active  service.  I  hope  that  per- 
haps when  we  look  searchingly  at  this 
entire  matter  early  in  the  coming  year, 
the  period  for  service  will  be  set  at  18 
months. 

The  present  tour  of  duty  of  men  in  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  is  1  year.  Even 
assuming  that  an  inductee  were  given  6 
months  of  training  instead  of  the  present 
4  months  before  being  assigned  to  combat 
duty  overseas,  it  is  obvious  that  our  mili- 
tary manpower  needs  could  be  fulfilled 
with  an  18-month  draft.  It  is  unfair  and 
unnecessary  to  require  these  young  men 
to  serve  for  2  years. 

If  we  have  to  suffer  this  abomination — 
and  conscription  is  an  abomination — 
then  I,  for  one.  am  going  to  fight  to  the 
utmost,  early  next  year,  to  set  the  limit 
at  18  months.  I  know  that  many  Senators 
share  my  view. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  remarks.  He  was  most 
cooperative  in  the  committee  when  we 
took  this  unanimous  position. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
floor  but  there  is  one  other  point  I  want 
to  make:  The  question  came  up  in  the 
conference  he  was  talking  about,  as  to 
the  committee's  promising  to  report  a 
bill  during  calendar  year  1970. 

I  said  that  I  would  certainly  make 
every  reasonable  effort,  but  that  it  was 
a  matter  which  rests  squarely  within  the 
discretion  of  the  committee.  I  asked  a 
member  to  withdraw  the  request,  and  he 
did.  because  that  is  what  committees  are 
for.  But  we  have  the  attitude  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  with  reference  to  the 
promise  made  about  the  content  of  any 
bill  we  might  report.  Let  me  say  that  no 
promises  were  made,  although  they  were 
asked  in  good  faith.  Again,  that  is  what 
committees  are  for. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pl-esident,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  14001.  to  amend  the  Military 


Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  authorize 
modiflcatlon  of  the  system  of  selecting 
persons  for  induction  into  the  armed 
services  under  this  exi. 

There  were  times  during  this  session 
when  the  future  of  draft  reform  legis- 
lation appeared  to  be  bleak.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  me  that  the  Senate  leadership  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  were  able 
to  reach  an  agreement  that  allowed  this 
bill  to  come  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. 

There  are  approximately  2  million 
young  men  who  reach  the  age  of  mili- 
tary service  each  year.  For  them  and 
their  families  the  draft  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  affecting  their  lives. 
President  Nixon  realized  the  disruptive 
impact  of  the  present  draft  system  on 
the  individual  and  recommended  to  Con- 
gress on  May  13  that  changes  be  made 
that  would  provide  immediate  relief.  In 
September,  the  President  revised  his  pro- 
posal and  requested  only  a  modification 
that  would  restore  to  the  President  the 
discretionary  authority  held  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  with  respect  to  determining  the  rel- 
ative order  of  selection  for  induction 
within  specific  age  groups. 

Mr.  President,  on  Januarj'  22,  1969,  I 
joined  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Hatfield  >  and  seven  other  Sena- 
tors in  introducing  S.  503.  a  bill  to  end 
the  draft  and  substitute  a  voluntary  mili- 
tary manpower  program.  At  that  time,  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  examine  legisla- 
tion that  would  meet  the  Nation's  mili- 
tary requirements  but  with  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  personal  liberty  for  our 
young  men.  On  March  7,  1969,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  manpower  needs  arising 
out  of  the  Vietnam  war,  I  joined 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  and  nine  other  Senators  in 
introducing  S.  1433,  composed  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967  which  would  have  provided 
the  most  critically  needed  reform. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  in  Con- 
gress who  want  to  see  a  complete  revi- 
sion of  the  Selective  Service  System.  I 
have  worked  toward  this  end  myself. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide any  relief  this  year,  it  must  be  in  the 
form  of  H.R.  14001.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  as  a  first  step 
toward  comprehensive  draft  reform. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  com- 
menis. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  should  make  my  position  clear 
on  this  question. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  the  pending 
legislation. 

I  feel  that  what  it  does  is  to  constrict 
the  pressure  of  the  draft  to  that  broad 
age  group  of  19-year-olds  who.  as  the 
report  indicates,  will  become  the  "prime 
vulnerable"  group  for  induction. 

There  is  a  great  deal  wrong  with  our 
Selective  Service  System.  Unfairness 
and  inequity  are  built-in  impediments. 
We  are  in  need  of  an  exhaustive  review 
of  the  whole  procedure  involved  in  se- 
lecting and  maintaining  our  Armed 
Forces — a  review  that  should  include  the 
close  scrutiny  of  all  of  the  loopholes 
available  and.  even  more,  of  the  whole 
question  of  compulsive  service. 


Perhaps  the  so-called  random  gelec- 
tlon  or  lottery  proposal  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  am  not  sure.  In  any 
case.  I  am  not  at  this  time  prepared 
to  support  a  move  in  that  direction. 
More — much  more  has  to  be  done. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  extension  of 
the  Draft  Act  last  time.  It  is  inequita- 
ble and.  at  first  blush,  this  most  recent 
proposal  is  pressurized  insofar  as  a  sin- 
gle age  group  is  concerned.  The  fact  is, 
inequities  and  unfairness  still  continue 
in  the  draft  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  my  position  on  this  matter. 

THE  lottery:   a  threat  to  democracy 

Mr,  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  our  country 
has  been  faced  with  the  inequity  of  a 
peacetime  military  draft.  It  has  been 
my  firm  conviction,  and  still  is,  that 
peacetime  conscription  is  contrary  to 
the  ideals  on  which  our  democracy  was 
founded,  ideals  which  we  must  maintain 
if  our  country  is  to  flourish.  There  has 
been  a  proposal  to  establish  a  lottery, 
and  I  find  it  just  as,  if  not  more,  inimi- 
cal to  our  youth,  our  Nation,  and  our 
future  than  the  the  present  Selective 
Service  System. 

There  are  three  criteria  by  which  to 
judge  the  adequacy  of  a  military  man- 
power procurement  system :  First,  the  de- 
gree to  which  it  would  preserve  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  individual  liberty  and 
freedom  from  unjustified  intrusion  by  the 
Government;  second,  the  fairness  in  its 
application  so  that  every  young  man  re- 
ceives equal  treatment  and  no  young 
man  is  required  to  make  sacrifices  that 
are  not  demanded  of  his  peers:  and 
third,  the  system's  provision  for  maxi- 
mum national  security  with  the  greatest 
efficiency  and  economy. 

The  present  draft  system  meets  none 
of  these  standards  adequately — nor  does 
the  proposed  lottery.  We  are  still  faced 
with  the  injustice,  inequity,  and  InefiB- 
ciency  with  the  lottery  that  we  face  with 
the  draft.  There  are  some  differences, 
however,  which  would  further  frustrate 
a  persisting,  intolerable  situation.  Under 
the  lottery  we  substitute  Lady  Luck  for 
conscious  choice.  This  will  not  alter  the 
fact  that  some  young  men  are  forced  into 
service  and  denied  their  individual  lib- 
erty while  others  escape  any  military 
duty.  Furthermore,  we  would  discrim- 
inate against  the  18-  and  19-year-olds 
more  than  under  the  present  selection 
methods. 

Patching  up  the  draft  will  not  neces- 
sarily move  us  toward  an  all-voluntary 
Army.  The  continuation  of  a  peacetime 
conscription  serves  as  a  case  in  point. 
Similarly,  a  stopgap  lottery  system  will 
only  postpone  the  necessary  transition 
to  an  all-volunteer  military.  As  long  as 
the  incentives  for  voluntary  enlistment 
are  not  improved,  the  undemocratic 
principle  of  the  military  draft  is  further 
entrenched  in  our  society. 

On  September  10.  1969.  I  wrote  to  the 
President  expressing  this  opinion,  pro- 
posing that  he  set  January  1.  1971.  as  a 
target  date  for  establishing  an  all-vol- 
unteer Army,  having  a  lottery  as  an 
interim  measure.  To  my  knowledge  no 
target  date  has  been  set.  And.  conse- 
quently, we  are  faced  with  the  possibility 
of  prolonging  and  heightening  the  ali- 
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enatlon.  discord  and  polarization  that 
conscription  has  brought  In  its  25-year 
wake. 

President  Nixon  htis  vehemently  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  an  all -volunteer 
armed  force.  He  has  stated  that  "as  soon 
as  our  reduced  manpower  requirements 
in  Vietnam  will  permit  us  to  do  so,  we 
shoiUd  stop  the  draft."  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  has  asserted,  furthermore, 
that  the  question  of  instituting  a  volun- 
teer Army  is  essentially  one  of  mone- 
tary cost.  We  have  the  manpower  neces- 
sary to  meet  our  military  needs,  and  we 
can  afford  the  budgetary  cost — a  cost, 
I  might  add,  which  is  minimal  when  com- 
pared to  the  social  losses  incurred  by 
conscription. 

If  we  are  to  move  toward  constructive 
change,  a  unified  citizenry  and  a  more 
just  nation,  we  must  set  our  goal  at 
Instituting  a  volunteer  military  and  the 
total  abolition  of  the  draft.  Involuntary 
servitude  in  any  form  will  only  perpetu- 
ate the  dysfunctional  effects  of  IneflQ- 
ciency,  inequity,  and  Injustice.  One  does 
not  reform  inequity,  one  abolishes  it. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  roister  my 
protest  vote. 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  passage  of  H.R.  14001  could  be 
a  significant  step  toward  meaningful  re- 
form in  our  Selective  Service  System. 
It  would  return  to  the  President  the 
authority  to  institute  his  proposed  draft 
lottery — a  random-selection  system  de- 
signed to  erase  some  of  the  inequities 
that  now  exist. 

The  current  draft  system  leaves  a 
young  man  in  the  eligible  category  from 
the  time  of  his  maximum  vulnerability — 
age  19 — until  he  has  reached  his  26th 
birthday.  Decisions  concerning  educa- 
tion, career,  marriage,  and  family  are 
often  postponed  simply  because  of  the 
young  man's  uncertain  draft  status. 

I  feel  that  the  proposal  before  us  ap- 
pears very  sound  in  this  regard.  Under 
the  random -selection  method,  each  eligi- 
ble young  man  would  enter  the  lottery 
during  his  19th  year.  If  he  is  not  called 
within  12  months  after  this  entry,  he  is 
reasonably  assured  that  he  will  not  be 
drafted.  His  name,  after  that  1-year  pe- 
riod, is  pl£iced  in  a  less  vulnerable 
bracket. 

The  lotterj-  also  provides  that  each 
person  in  the  prime  age  bracket  would 
run  the  same  risk  of  being  called  first — 
there  would  be  no  discrimination  within 
the  age  bracket,  and  the  President  would 
not  be  under  compulsion  to  call  the  old- 
est first  within  the  given  age  group.  In 
his  message  to  Congress,  President  Nixon 
said  the  first  in  a  series  of  selective  serv- 
ice years  would  be  established.  He  fur- 
ther stated: 

Prior  to  the  start  of  each  selective  serv- 
ice year,  the  dates  of  the  365  days  to  loUow 
would  be  placed  in  a  sequence  determined 
by  a  random  method.  Those  who  spend  the 
following  year  In  the  pool  would  take  their 
places  In  the  draft  sequence  In  the  same 
order  that  their  birthdays  come  up  on  this 
scrambled   calendar. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  a  young  man  bom 
on  January  1.  would  not  be  made  more 
vulnerable  just  because  of  his  apparent- 
ly unfortunate  birth  date.  Those  persons 
who  share  the  same  birth  date  would  be 
further  arranged  according  to  the  first 
letter    of    their    last    names — and    that 


alphabetical  list  would  be  scrambled  to 
make  the  A's  potential  equals  of  the  Z's. 
This  lottery  would  be  rearranged  each 
year,  further  assuring  its  parity  for  all 
young  men. 

It  has  been  accepted  practice  recently 
to  induct  the  youngest  men  first,  and  the 
average  age  for  inductees  has  dropped 
from  24  a  few  years  ago  to  a  present 
average  of  20.2  years.  The  administra- 
tion's proposal  would  make  drafting  on 
a  youngest-first  basis  a  matter  of 
policy,  rather  than  procedure,  and 
would  erase  most  of  the  inequities  with- 
in a  given  age  bracket. 

The  administration  has  seen  fit — and 
wisely  so.  I  think — to  continue  under- 
graduate student  deferments  and  to  make 
the  rules  governing  graduate  deferments 
more  realistic.  Our  Nation  needs  young 
men  who  are  being  educated  by  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  To  draft  them  be- 
fore they  finish  their  baccalaureate 
training  would  be  to  undercut  an 
important  national  investment.  The  pro- 
posal before  us  recognizes  this  fact,  but 
it  also  recognizes  that  letting  these  stu- 
dents completely  miss  induction  would 
be  denying  the  military  their  needed 
skills. 

Thus,  the  proposal  would  grant  the 
deferment,  but  would  regroup  these  stu- 
dents In  the  19-year-old  age  bracket  once 
they  finish  college.  The  students  would, 
therefore,  run  the  same  risk  of  involun- 
tary induction  that  noncollege  men  run. 

Graduate  school  deferments  would  be 
extended  until  the  end  of  the  academic 
year — rather  than  just  until  the  end  of 
the  semester,  as  is  presently  the  case.  As 
we  all  realize,  most  financial  planning 
for  higher  education  is  done  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  not  a  semester  at  a  time;  and 
much  of  the  graduate  work  is  distributed 
over  the  full  school  year.  To  interrupt 
that  work — to  impose  that  kind  of  a  fi- 
nancial hardship — in  midstream  is  to 
possibly  drown  a  young  man's  career. 
After  finishing  out  the  year,  the  gradu- 
ate student  would  serve  his  time  in  the 
military. 

Blanket  continuance  would  be  given  to 
only  the  deferments  for  medical  students 
and  those  students  in  the  allied  health 
field.  With  a  shortage  of  physicians  esti- 
mated to  reach  50,000  by  1975  and  an 
equally  alaiTning  shortage  of  other 
health  professionals,  continuing  these 
deferments  appears  to  be  in  the  best  na- 
tional interest. 

A  major  reservation  concerning  the 
lottery  proposal  was  whether  suqh  a 
selective  service  system  would  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  voluntary  enlist- 
ments and  various  Reserve  OflScers 
Training  Corps  programs.  Addressing  it- 
self to  this  concern,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  reported  that : 

The  testimony  before  the  committee  Indi- 
cated that  the  Department  of  Defense  does 
not  consider  this  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
significance  based  on  recent  studies. 

Thus,  without  amendment,  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  out  H.R.  14001.  Some 
of  these  proEHJsals,  it  should  be  noted, 
were  endorsed  by  both  the  Marshall  Com- 
mission and  the  Clark  Panel  in  1967. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  is  expected  to  hold  full 
hearings  on  draft  reform  next  year,  and 
the  administration  is  expected  to  con- 


duct further  investigations  into  various 
aspects  of  our  Selective  Service  System. 
The  proposal  now  before  us.  therefore,  is 
not  necessarily  the  end  of  draft  reform. 
It  is  a  beginning,  and  it  could  provide  an 
equitable  base  on  which  to  build  still 
other  draft  reforms. 

ExHiarr  1 
S  992 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967  to  provide  for  uniform  na- 
tional criteria  for  the  classification  of  reg- 
istrants, to  authorize  a  random  system  of 
selecting  f)ersons  for  induction  Into  mili- 
tary service,  and  for  ether  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit^es  of  the  United  States  of  Avie'- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Military  Selective  Ser\lce 
Amendments  Act  of  1969". 

amendments    to     the     military     selective 

service     act     of     1967 

Sec  2.  The  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (li  of  .section  Siai  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "local  board"  each 
time  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "area  office". 

(2)  Paragraph  12>  of  section  5(ai  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  in  meeting 
any  national  quota  of  men  to  be  inducted 
into  the  Armed  Forces  under  this  Act.  selec- 
tion of  persons  for  induction  to  fill  such 
quota  shall  be  made  from  persons  in  the 
prime  selection  group,  after  the  selection 
of  delinquents  and  volunteers,  to  the  extent 
that  such  group  has  a  sufficient  number  of 
qualified  registrants  to  meet  such  quota 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  section,  selection  of  persons  for  induc- 
tion into  the  Armed  Forces  from  the  prime 
selection  group  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  dates  of  birth  of  the  registrants  and 
upon  such  other  factors  as  the  President 
may   deem   appropriate" 

(3)  Section  5(a)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(3)  The  President  Is  authorized,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deenis  ap- 
propriate, to  provide  for  the  selection  of 
persons  from  the  prime  selection  group  for 
induction  Into  the  Armed  Forces  by  a  random 
selection  system.  In  the  event  the  President 
provides  for  such  a  system,  he  may  provide 
for  the  selection  of  i>ersons  for  such  service 
on  a  national  rather  than  a  regional  or 
local  basis. 

"(4)  As  used  m  this  section  the  term 
■prime  selection  group'  means  persons  who 
are  liable  for  training  and  service  under  this 
Act.  who  at  the  time  of  selection  are  regis- 
tered and  classified  and  who  are — 

"(A)  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and 
twenty  and   are  not  deferred  or  exempted; 

"(B)  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and 
thirty-five  and.  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Amendments 
Act  of  1969.  were  In  a  deferred  status,  but 
are  no  longer  in  such  status;  or 

"(C)  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-six  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Amendments  Act 
of  1969  and  are  not  deferred  or  exempted. 
Unless  selected  for  induction  or  unless  other- 
wise deferred  from  induction  Into  the  Armed 
Forces,  a  person  shall  remain  m  the  prime 
selection  group  for  a  period  of  one  year 
Any  person  who  Is  In  a  deferred  status  upon 
attaining  the  age  of  nineteen  shall,  upon 
the  termination  of  such  deferred  status, 
and  if  qualified,  be  liable  for  induction  as 
a  registrant  within  the  prime  selection  group 
irrespective  of  his  actual  age.  unless  he  is 
otherwise  deferred  under  authority  of  this 
Act.  Any  person  who  is  removed  from  the 
prime  selection   group   because   of   a   defer- 
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ment  shall  again  be  placed  in  the  prime 
selection  group,  il  he  otherwise  quallfles, 
whenever  such  deferment  Is  terminated.  In 
no  event  shall  any  person  be  placed  In  the 
prime  selection  group  for  any  period  or 
periods  totaling  more  than  one  year. 

•■(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  thta  subsection,  any  person 
who,  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Amendments  Act  of  1969. 
comes  within  the  provisions  of  clause  (B)  or 
(C)  of  such  paragraph  shall  be  placed  In  the 
prime  selection  group  as  follows; 

"(A)  A  person  who  attained  the  twenty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  his  birth 
prior  to  such  effective  date  shall  be  placed 
In  the  prime  selection  group  during  the  first 
twelve-month  period  following  such  effective 
date. 

"(B)  A  person  who  Is  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-two  and  twenty-four  on  such  effec- 
tive date  shall  be  placed  in  the  prime  selec- 
tion group  during  the  second  twelve-month 
period  following  such  effective  date. 

"(C)  A  person  who  Is  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-two  on  such  effective  date 
shall  be  placed  in  the  prime  selection  group 
during  the  third  twelve-month  period  fol- 
lowing such  effective  date." 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(b)  is 
amended  t!b  read  as  follows;  "Except  when 
a  ran'dom  SeTectlon  system  Is  in  effect  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this  section, 
and  the  President,  by  rule  or  regulation  di- 
rects otherwise,  quotas  of  men  to  be  inducted 
for  training  and  service  under  this  title  shall 
be  determined  for  each  State,  territory,  pos- 
session, and  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  number  of  nnen  in  the 
several  States,  territories,  possessions,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  are  liable  for 
such  training  and  service  but  who  are  not 
deferred  after  classlflcatlon,  except  that 
credits  shall  be  given  In  fixing  such  quotas 
to  residents  of  such  subdivisions  who  are  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  on 
the  date  fixed  for  determining  such  quotas." 

(5)  Section  6  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as 
follows : 

"(d)  The  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
standards  which  an  Individual  must  meet  In 
order  to  qualify  for  Induction  Into  the  Armed 
Forces  under  this  Act  shall  be  no  lower  than 
those  prescribed  for  persons  who  volun- 
tarily enlist  for  service  In  the  Army." 

(6)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
6(b)(2)  are  amended  by  striking  out  "local 
board"  each  time  It  appears,  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "area  office". 

(7)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(h)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  the  President  Is  authorized,  un- 
der such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  provide  as  uniformly  as  pos- 
sible consistent  with  the  national  Interest 
and  the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the 
deferment  from  training  and  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  persons  who  are  satisfac- 
torily pursuing  a  course  of  instruction  at 
a  bona  flde  university,  college.  Junior  col- 
lege, community  college,  technical  college, 
vocational  school  or  similar  Institution  of 
learning,  or  who  are  satlsfactorly  pursuing  a 
bona  fide  apprentice-training  program  or 
similar  occupational  Instruction  program, 
and  who  request  such  ceferment.  A  defer- 
ment granted  to  any  person  under  author- 
ity of  this  paragraph  shall  continue  until 
such  person  completes  the  requirements  for 
his  baccalaureate  degree,  completes  the 
training  program,  falls  to  pursue  satisfac- 
torily his  course  of  instruction  or  training 
or  attains  the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of 
the  date  of  his  birth,  or  until  the  expiration 
of  five  years  from  the  date  of  his  graduation 
from  high  school  or  similar  Institution  of 
learning,  whichever  first  occurs.  The  Pres- 
ident Is  authorized  to  restrict  or  terminate 
deferments  under  this  paragraph  whenever 
he  determines  Bucb  action  is  necessary  to 


meet  the  military  manpower  needs  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  In  the  event  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Congress  or  upon  a 
determination  by  the  President  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  parsons  Inducted  Into 
the  Armed  Forces  will  probably  be  re- 
quired to  participate  In  armed  conflict  with 
hostile  forces,  deferments  under  this  para- 
graph and  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  limited  to  those  deferments  he 
determines  to  be  absolutely  essential  for 
the  maintenance  of  successful  military 
effort 

(8)  SecUon  e(b)(3)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  two  sentences  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "There 
shall  be  posted  In  a  conspicuous  place  In  the 
headquarters  of  each  area  office  a  list  set- 
ting forth  the  names  and  classifications  of 
those  persons  who  have  been  classified  by 
such  area  office.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  the  President  shall 
establish  national  standards  and  criteria 
for  the  deferment  of  persons  under  this  sub- 
section and  such  standards  and  criteria 
shall  be  applied  at  all  levels  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  as  uniformly  and  Impartially 
as  practicable  In  the  case  of  all  registrants." 

(9)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6(1)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  Any  person  who  while  satisfactorily 
pursuing  a  course  of  Instruction  at  a  uni- 
versity, college.  Junior  college,  community 
college,  technical  college,  vocational  school, 
or  similar  institution  of  learning,  or  who  Is 
satisfactorily  pursuing  an  apprentice  pro- 
gram or  similar  occupational  Instruction 
program,  and  Is  ordered  to  report  for  Induc- 
tion under  this  Act.  shall,  upon  the  few:ts 
being  presented  to  the  area  office,  be  deferred 
(A)  until  the  end  of  the  academic  term  or 
training  term,  as  the  case  may  be.  (B)  until 
he  ceases  satisfactorily  to  pursue  such  course 
of  Instruction  or  apprentice  or  similar  occu- 
pational instruction  program,  or  (C)  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  whichever  Is  the 
earliest.  No  person  shall  receive  a  deferment 
under  this  paragraph  who  has  completed  the 
requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  or 
who  has  heretofore  been  deferred  as  a  stu- 
dent apprentice,  or  traln3e  under  this  para- 
graph or  section  6(h)  of  this  title,  nor  shall 
any  person  be  further  deferred  by  reason  of 
pursuit  of  a  course  of  Instruction  or  training 
program  except  as  may  be  provided  by  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (h)  of  this 
section.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deemed  to  preclude  the  President  from  pro- 
viding, by  regulations  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (h)  of  this  section,  for  the  defer- 
ment from  training  and  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  any  category  or  categories  of  stu- 
dents, apprentices,  or  trainees  for  such 
periods  of  time  as  he  may  deem  appropriate.  ' 

(10)  The  second  sentence  of  section  6(J) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Religious 
training  and  l>ellef  in  this  connection  means 
an  individual's  belief  in  a  relation  to  a  Su- 
preme Being  involving  duties  superior  to 
those  arising  from  any  human  relation,  but 
does  not  include  essentially  political,  socio- 
logical, or  philosophical  views  or  a  merely 
personal  moral  code." 

(U)  Section  6(J)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Any  per- 
son claiming  exemption  from  combatant 
training  and  service  because  of  such  con- 
scientious objections  shall.  If  such  claim  Is 
not  sustained  by  the  area  office  or  local 
board,  be  entitled  to  an  appeal  to  the  re- 
gional appeal  board.  Upon  the  filing  of  such 
appeal,  the  appeal  board  shall  refer  any  such 
claim  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  In- 
quiry and  hearing.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, after  appropriate  Inquiry,  shall  hold 
a  hearing  with  respect  to  the  character  and 
good  faith  of  the  objections  of  the  person 
concerned,  and  such  person  shall  be  notified 
of  the  time  and  place  of  such  hearing.  The 
Department  of  Justice  shall,  after  such 
hearing.  If  the  objections  are  found  to  be 
sustained,  recommend  to  the  appeal  board 


that  (1 1  If  the  objector  Is  Inducted  Intq  the 
Armed  Forces  under  this  title,  be  shall  be 
assigned  to  noncombetant  service  as  defined 
by  the  President,  or  (3)  If  the  objector  Is 
found  to  be  conscientiously  opp>oeed  to  par- 
ticipation In  such  nonoombatant  service,  be 
shall  in  lieu  of  such  Induction  be  ordered  by 
his  area  office,  subject  to  such  regulations  as 
,the  President  may  prescribe,  to  perform 
for  a  period  equal  to  the  period  prescribed 
In  section  4(b)  such  civilian  work  contribut- 
ing to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
health,  safety,  or  Interest  as  the  area  office 
may  deem  appropriate  and  any  such  person 
who  knowingly  falls  or  neglects  to  obey  any 
such  order  from  his  area  office  shall  be 
deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  section  12  of 
this  title,  to  have  knowingly  failed  or  ne- 
glected to  perform  a  duty  required  of  him 
under  this  title.  If  after  such  hearing  the 
Department  of  Justice  finds  that  his  ob- 
jections are  not  sustained.  It  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  appeal  board  that  such 
objections  be  not  sustained.  The  appeal 
board  shall.  In  making  Its  decision,  give  con- 
sideration to,  but  shall  not  be  bound  to 
follow,  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  together  vrlth  the  record  on 
appeal  from  the  local  board.  Bach  person 
whose  claim  for  exemption  from  combatant 
training  and  service  because  of  conscientious 
objections  Is  sustained  shall  be  listed  by  the 
area  office  on  a  register  of  conscientious 
objectors." 

(12)  The  third  sentence  of  section  6(J) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "local  board" 
the  first  time  It  appears  In  such  sentence, 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "area  office  or 
local  board";  and  by  striking  out  "local 
board"  each  time  It  subsequently  app>ears  In 
such  sentence,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"area  office". 

(13)  Subsection  (n)  of  section  6  Is 
repealed. 

(14)  Section  10(a)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (5),  and 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  There  is  hereby  established  In  the 
executive  branch  oil  the  Qovemment  an 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  Selective  Service 
System,  and  a  Dlreotor  of  Selective  Service 
who  shall  be  the  head  thereof. 

"(2)  The  Selective  Service  System  shall  be 
composed  of  lA)  the  National  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  Office,  to  be  located  In  Washing- 
ton. District  of  Columbia.  (B)  eight  regional 
headquarters  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  (C)  such  area  offices,  ap- 
peal boards,  and  other  agencies  as  are  here- 
after provided. 

(3)  The  Director  of  Selective  Service  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(4)  The  Selective  Service  System  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  utilize 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

(15)  Section  10(b)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (5)  through  (10)  as 
paragraphs  (6)  through  (11);  and  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and  (4),  and 
Inserting  in   lieu   thereof   the   following: 

"(2)  to  appoint  a  Regional  E>lrector  for  the 
SelecUve  Service  System  for  each  regional 
headquarters,  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section I  a)  (2)  of  this  sao.tlon.  who  shall  be 
in  Immediate  charge  of  the  regional  head- 
quarters; to  employ  such  number  of  civilians, 
and  upon  declaration  by  the  President  of  a 
state  of  national  emergency  to  order  to  active 
duty  with  their  consent  and  to  assign  to  the 
Selective  Service  System  suoh  officials  of  the 
selective  service  section  of  the  various 
regional  headquarters  and  headquarters  de- 
tachments and  such  other  officials  of  the 
federally  recognized  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  and  Air  National  Guard  oif  the 
United  States  and  other  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel (including  personnel  of  the  Reserve 
components  thereof) ,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  the  national  and  ot 


the  several   regional  headquarters  and   area 
offices  of  the  Selective  Service  System; 

"(3)  to  create  and  establish  one  or  more 
area  offices  In  each  State  with  an  area  oif 
Jurisdiction  to  be  established  by  the  Director 
of  the  Selective  Service  Systran  on  a  popula- 
tion basis.  Each  area  ofOoe  shall  consist  of  a 
civilian  area  director,  assisted  by  appropri- 
ate dvUlan  staff.  Baob  area  director  shall 
have  the  power  within  the  respective  Juris- 
diction of  such  an  area  office  to  hear  and 
determine.  In  strict  oonformlty  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Prealdent,  and  subject  to  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  local  board  and  from  the  local  board 
to  the  appeal  boards  herein  authorized,  all 
questions  or  olalms  with  respect  to  inclusion 
for,  or  exemption  or  deferment  from  train- 
ing and  service  under  this  title,  of  all  Indi- 
viduals within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  area 
oflicee,  together  with  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  assigned  under  this  title; 

"(4)   to   create   and   establish   within   the 
Selective  Service  System  civilian  local  boards, 
as  well  as  such  other  civilian  agencies  of  ap- 
peal, as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions.  Each  local  board  shall  function  In 
conjunction  with  an  area  office  provided  for 
under  paragraph   (3)   of  this  subsection  and 
shall  consist  of  three  or  more  members.  The 
local   board  shall,  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  President,  and  under 
appropriate     precedents,     have     the     power 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  area  office  to 
hear  and  determine  app>eals  from  the  deci- 
sions of  an  area  director  subject  to  the  right 
of  further  appeal  to  the  appeal  boards  herein 
authorized  and  all  other  questions  relating 
to  Inclusion  for,  or  exemption  or  deferment 
from,  training  and  service  arising  under  this 
title.  There  shall  be  not  lees  than  one  appeal 
board,  together  with  such  additional  separate 
panels  thereof  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
President,  located  within  the  area  of  each 
regional  headquarters  of  the  Selective  Service 
System.  Appeal  boards  within  the  Selective 
Service  System  shall  be  composed  of  civilians 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  decision  of  such  appeal  boards  shall  be 
final  In  cases  before  them  on  appeal  unless 
modified  or  changed  by  the  President.  The 
President,    upon    appeal    or    upon    his    own 
motion,  shall   have  pKJwer  to  deterlmne  all 
Claims  or  queetlons  with  respect  to  Inclu- 
sion  for,   or   exemption   or   deferment   from, 
training  and  service  under  this  title,  and  the 
determination  of  the  President  shall  be  final 
unless    modified    or   reversed    upon    Judicial 
review,  as  hereinafter  provided.  Except  In  the 
case  of  a  clear  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this    title,    decisions    of    area    offices,    local 
boards,  appeal  boards,  and  the  President  re- 
garding the  classification  of  a  registrant  shall 
be  subject   to   Judicial   review   only    (A)    by 
way  of  defense  to  a  criminal  prosecution  of 
the  re^trant  under  section  12  of  this  title, 
after  the  registrant  has  responded  either  af- 
firmatively or  negatively  to  an  order  for  In- 
duction or  for  civilian  work  In  the  case  of  a 
registrant  determined  to  be  opposed  to  par- 
ticipation In  war  In  any  form,  or  (B)  in  the 
case  of  a  registrant  who  has  complied  with 
an  order  to  report  for  Induction  or  for  civil- 
ian work  in  an  action  under  chapter  153  of 
title    28.    United    States    Code,    commenced 
within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  his  Induc- 
tion.  Judicial  review  in   any  case  shall  be 
limited  to  questions  of  law  and  the  determi- 
nation of  whether  there  Is  any  basis  in  the 
record  for  the  classlflcatlon  assigned  to  the 
registrant.  No  citizen  shall  be  denied  mem- 
bership In   any  component  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  established  pursuant  to  this 
section  on  account  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
sex.  Composition  of  the  membership  of  area 
offices  and  local  boards   and  appeal  boards 
shall  represent,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  ele- 
ments of  the  public  which  the  boards  serve. 
No  person  shall  serve  In  an  area  office  or  on 
a  local  board  or  appeal  board  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  or  after  he  has  attained 


the  age  of  seventy-five.  No  person  who  is  a 
civilian  officer,  member,  agent,  or  employee 
of  the  Selective  Service  System,  shall  be  ex- 
cepted from  registration  or  deferred  or  ex- 
empted from  training  and  service,  as  provided 
for  in  this  title,  by  reason  of  his  status  as 
such  civilian  officer,  member,  agent,  or 
employee; 

"(5)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers,  agents,  and  employees  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  but  the  compensation  of 
employees  ot  area  offices  and  local  boards  and 
appeal  boards  may  be  fixed  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title.  Any  officer  on 
the  active  or  retired  list  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
or  any  reserve  component  thereof  with  his 
consent,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Unltied  States  who 
may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  any  office  or 
position  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  (except  to  offices  or  positions  in  area 
offices  or  on  local  boards  or  appeal  boards 
established  or  created  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsection  may 
serve  In  and  pwrform  the  functions  of  such 
office  or  position  without  loss  of  or  prejudice 
to  his  status  as  such  officer  in  the  Armed 
Forces  or  reserve  component  thereof,  or  as 
such  officer  or  employee  In  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States; ". 

(16)  Section  10(b)  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (11),  as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(16)  of  this  section,  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and  by  adding  after 
such  paragraph  (11)  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows : 

"(12)  to  delegate  any  authority  vested  In 
him  under  this  title,  and  to  provide  for  the 
Bubdelegatlon  of  any   such  authority." 

(17)  Section  10(c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Every  individual  shall  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  appear  In  person  before  his 
local  board  for  the  purpose  of  objecting  to  or 
challenging  the  classification  assigned  to  him 
and  shall  have  the  right  to  be  represented 
before  such  board  by  private  counsel  and  to 
present  testimony  and  other  evidence  to  such 
board  regarding  the  matter  of  his  clsisslfica- 
tlon.  If  any  registrant  Is  financially  unable 
to  provide  his  own  counsel  he  shall  have 
counsel  made  available  to  him  without 
charge  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe." 

(18)  The  last  sentence  of  section  12(a) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Precedence 
shall  be  given  by  courts  to  the  trial  of  cases 
arising  under  this  title,  and  such  cases  shall 
be  advanced  on  the  docket  for  hearing  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.  The  determination 
of  appeals  In  cases  arising  under  this  title 
shall  be  expedited  In  every  way  practicable." 

(19)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  12  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

(20)  Section  15(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "local  board"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "area  office". 

(21)  Section  15  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows : 

"(e)  It  shaU  l>e  the  duty  of  the  Director  to 
Inform  every  registrant  of  all  rights  and  pro- 
cedures available  to  him  under  this  title 
regarding  classlflcatlon,  deferment,  and  ex- 
emption. Such  information  shall  be  m  writ- 
ing and  shall  be  given  to  every  person  who 
registers  under  this  title  at  the  time  of  his 
registration." 

(22)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  16  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(23)  Section  16  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragrapli 
as  follows : 

"(J)  The  term  'delinquent'  means  a  per- 
son required  to  be  registered  under  this  Act 
and  who  falls  to  perform  or  violates  any 
duty,  with  respect  to  his  own  status,  required 
of  hiT"  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation  issued  thereunder." 


MILITAST    TOtrrH    OPPORTONrrT    SCHOOLS 

SBC.  3.  (a)  Hie  Secretary  of  Defense,  with 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Qealth, 
Eklucatlon,  and  Welfare,  and  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies,  shall  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  Investigation  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
establishing  and  operating  military  youth 
opportunity  schools  which  would  provide 
spteclal  educational  and  physical  training, 
for  a  pierlod  not  exceeding  one  year,  to  volun- 
teers who  fall  to  meet  the  mlnlmtun  physical 
and  mental  requirements  for  military  service 
in  order  to  enable  such  volunteers  to  qualify 
for  service  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit a  written  report  to  the  Congress  of  the 
results  of  such  study  and  Investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  Include  in 
such  report  findings  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  average  annual  number  of  volun- 
teers for  military  service  who  fall  to  meet 
the  educational  and  physical  standards  for 
such  service,  but  who,  with  a  maximum  of 
one  year's  training  in  oppKirtunlty  schools 
of  the  kind  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  could  qualify  for  mdlltary 
service; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  of  establishing 
and  operating  such  opportunity  schools; 

(3)  the  administrative  capacity  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  carry  out  such  a 
program; 

(4)  an  estimate  of  the  reenllstment  rate 
which  could  be  expected  from  volunteers 
trained  In  such  opportunity  schools; 

(5)  the  advisability  of  requiring  longer  en- 
listment periods  for  volunteers  receiving 
training  in  such  opportunity  schools;  and 

(6)  the  most  effective  means  and  measures 
for  implementing  a  program  of  the  kind 
described  In  subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 

NATIONAL    SEHVICi;    CORPS    STUDY 

SEC.  4.  (a)  The  President  shall  conduct  a 
study  said  investigation  to  determine  the  fea- 
sibility and  desirability  of  establishing  a  na- 
tional service  corps  In  which  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  mentaUy  and  phys- 
ically ftWe  and  who  deelre  to  perform  non- 
mlUtary  services  designed  to  combat  disease 
ignorance,  and  poverty  at  home  and  abroad 
may  serve.  ... 

(b)  The  President  shaU  submit  a  written 
report  to  the  Congress  of  the  resulte  of  such 
study  and  investigation,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  deems  ^J-P'^P^'*^' 
not  later  than  one  year  »'*"  t'^'  ^t?^  °J 
enactment  of  this  section.  The  President 
ShaU  include  m  such  report  such  informa- 
tion as  he  deems  appropriate,  and  in  the 
event  it  Is  determined  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  service  corps  as  d^^^d 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  s  feasible 
and  desirable,  he  shall  speclflcaUy  Include  in 
such  report —  , 

(1)  a  review  of  existing  voluntary  Federal 
service  progranaa  (nonmllltary)  In  which 
hardships  are  endured  by  the  participants  or 
extraordinary  service  Is  required  of  the  par- 
ticipants, such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
Volunteers  In  Service  to  America.  In  order 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
an  expanded  national  service  program  with 
the  broadest  possible  participation: 

( 2)  a  consideration  of  what  the  nature  and 
scope  of  a  national  service  program  should 

(3)  the  number  of  service  opportunities 
which  would  be  generated  by  such  a  program; 

(4)  the  relationship  of  such  a  service  sys- 
tem with  the  Selective  Service  System  and 
the  feasibility  of  authorizing  service  In  such 
a  national  service  corps  program  as  an  alter- 
native to  military  service; 

(5)  the   most   effective   means   by  which 
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such  a  service  program  might  be  coordinated     way,  and  eliminate  conscription  a»  soon  a-     look  on  government  processes  a*  particularly 
sucn  a  servii-c  tnuB«t»i"  "i'o"  „,.^.      »v._.  i_  r.o.ihio    t  ir^k  fni-nnirrt  to  ri>c«lvlns     arbitrary. 


"th  \rproprlate"prmZl«:al   and    state      that  Is  feasible.  I  look  forward  ^^  receiving 
witn   i»pijruK.ii»       J;" ^^  report   of   the  Commlsrton  this  coming 

November. 

Under  present  conditions,  however,  some 


programs  of  a  public  service  nature; 

(6)  the  impact  of  such  a  service  program 
upon  the  labor  force  and  the  economy  of  the 
United  States; 

(7)  the  effect  of  such  a  service  program 
upon  secondary  edncatlon  and  higher  educa- 
tion; 

(8)  the  role  of  women  In  such  a  service 
program; 

(9)  the  cost  of  establishing  and  operating 
such  a  service  program;   and 

(10)  the  mental  physical  standards  for 
participation.  If  any,  and  the  duration  of 
service  in  such  a  service  program. 

VOLUNTAHY    ARMT    STT7DY 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  conduct  a  study 
to  determine  the  cost,  feasibility,  and  desir- 
ability of  replacing  the  present  system  of 
involuntary  Induction  of  persons  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  with  an  entirely  voluntary  sys- 
tem of  enlistments.  The  President  shall  sub- 
mit the  results  of  sJuch  study  to  the  Congress, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

EFFtCTIVE    DATE 

Skc.  6.  .Sections  2  through  5  of  this  Act 
shall  talje. .  effect  upon  enactment.  The 
amendments  made  by  .section  2  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  ninety  days  following 
the  date  of  enactment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  l3e  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  <  H.R.  14001 '  was  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  weis 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  the  Selective 
Service  System  reform  of  May  13,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRD, 
as  follows: 

Selective  Service  System  Reform 

(Message  from   the  President  of  the  United 
States   relative   to   reform   of  the  Selective 
Service  System  i 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

For  almost  two  million  young  men  who 
reach  the  iige  of  military  service  each  year — 
and  for  their  families — the  draft  Is  one  of 
the  most  Important  lacts  of  life.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  the  disruptive  impact  of  the 


kind  of  draft  will  be  needed  for  the  im- 
mediate future.  As  long  as  that  Is  the  case, 
we  muBt  do  everything  we  can  to  limit  the 
disruption  ca\ised  by  the  system  and  to  make 
It  as  fair  as  possible.  For  ones  vision  of  the 
eventual  does  not  excuse  his  Inattention  to 
the  Immediate.  A  man  may  plan  to  sell  his 
house  In  another  year,  but  during  that  year 
he  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  make  it 
livable. 

Accordingly,  I  will  ask  the  Congress  to 
amend  the  Military  SelecOve  Service  Act  of 
1967,  returning  to  the  President  the  power 
which  he  had  prior  to  June  30,  1967,  to 
modify  call-up  procedures.  I  will  describe 
below  In  some  detail  the  new  procedures 
wrhlch  I  will  establish  If  Congress  grants  this 
authority.  Essentially.  I  would  make  the  fol- 
lowing alterations: 

1.  Change  from  an  oldest-first  to  a  young- 
est-flrst  order  of  call,  so  that  a  young  man 
would  become  less  vulnerable  rather  than 
more  vulnerable  to  the  draft  as  he  grows 
older. 

2.  Reduce  the  period  of  prime  draft  v\il- 
nerabUlty  -and  the  uncertainty  that  accom- 
panies it — from  .seven  years  to  one  year,  so 
that  a  young  man  would  normally  enter 
that  status  during  the  time  he  Wiis  nineteen 
years  old  and  leave  It  during  the  time  he  was 
twentv. 

3.  Select  those  who  lu-e  ;i.ctuaUy  drafted 
through  a  random  system.  A  procedure  of 
this  .sort  would  distribute  the  risk  of  call 
equally-  by  lot  - -among  .lU  who  are  vulner- 
able during  ;i  tjlven  year,  rather  than  arbi- 
trarily selecting  iho.se  whose  blrthday.s  liap- 
pen  to  fall  at  certain  times  of  the  year  or 
the  month 

4.  Continue  the  undergraduate  .student  de- 
ferment, with  the  understanding  that  the 
ye.ir  of  maximum  vulnerability  would  come 
whenever   the  deferment  expired 

.T.  Allow  gr.iduate  students  to  complete,  not 
Just  one  term,  but  the  :ull  acidemic  year 
during  which  they  are  first  ordered  for  in- 
duction. 

0  In  addition,  iis  a  step  toward  a  more  con- 
sistent pollcv  of  deferments  and  exemptions. 
I  will  ;»sk  the  National  Security  Council  and 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service  to  review 
all  guidelines,  .standards  and  procedures  In 
this  iu-ea  and  to  report  to  me  their  findings 
and  recommendations 

1  believe  these  reforms  :ire  essential.  I  hope 
they  can  be  implemented  quickly. 

.•\ny  system  which  selecus  only  some  from 
a  pool  of  inanv  will  inevitably  have  some 
elemenus  of  inequity.  .'Vs  Its  name  implies. 
choice  is  the  very  purpo.se  of  the  .Selective 
Service  Sy.'^iem.  Such  choices  cannot  be 
.ivoided  so  Umn  .is  the  supply  of  men  exceeds 
military  requirements  In  these  circum- 
stances, however,  the  Crovernment  bears  a 
moral  obligation  to  spread  the  risk  of  in- 
duction equally  ;unong  those  who  are  ell- 
K'lble. 

Moreover,  a  young  man  now  begins  his  time 
of  maximum  vulnerability  to  the  draft  at 
age  nineteen  and  leaves  that  status  only 
when  he  is  drafted  or  when  he  reaches  his 
twenty-sixth    birthday.    Tliose    who    are    noi 


military  draft  on  individual  lives  should  be     called  up  are  nevertheless  vulnerable  to  call 


minimized  as  much  as  possible,  consistent 
with  the  national  security.  For  this  reason  I 
am  today  asking  the  Congress  for  authority 
to  Implement  important  draft  reforms. 

Ideally,  of  course,  minimum  interference 
means  no  draft  at  all.  I  continue  to  believe 
that  under  more  stable  world  conditions  and 
with  an  armed  farce  that  is  more  attractive 
to  volunteers,  that  ideal  can  be  realized  in 
practice.  To  this  end,  I  appointed,  on  M.iich 
27,  1969,  an  .'Vdvisory  Commission  on  an  All- 
Volunteer  Armed  Forte  I  asked  that  grotip 
to  develop  a  compreht-n.'-ive  plan  which  will 
attract  more  volunteers  to  military  service, 
utilize  military  manpower  In  a  more  efficient 


for  a  seven-year  period.  For  those  who  arc 
called,  the  average  age  of  Induction  can  vary 
greatly  A  few  years  ago,  when  calls  were  low, 
the  average  age  of  involuntary  Induction  was 
nearly  twenty-four.  More  recently  It  has 
dropped  to  just  about  twenty.  What  all  of 
this  means  for  the  aver.^ge  young  man  Is  a 
prolonged   lime  of  great  uncertainty. 

The  present  draft  arrangements  make  It 
extremely  difficult  for  most  young  people  to 
plan  Intelligently  as  they  make  some  of  the 
most  Important  decisions  of  their  lives,  de- 
cisions concerning  education,  career,  mar- 
riage, ,ind  family.  Present  policies  extend  a 
period  during  which  young  people  come  to 


arbitrary. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  unhappy  about  our  present  draft 
mechanisms.  Various  elements  of  the  basic 
reforms  which  I  here  suggest  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  recent  studies  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  including  that  of  the  Mar- 
shall CommJsson  of  1967.  the  Clark  panel  of 
that  same  year,  and  the  reports  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees. Reform  of  this  sort  Is  also  sound 
from  a  military  standpoint,  since  younger 
men  are  easier  to  train  and  have  fewer  family 
responsibilities. 

My  specific  proposals.  In  greater  detail,  are 
as  follows: 

1.  A  '■youngest- first"  order  of  call  ~  Under 
my  proposal,  the  government  would  desig- 
nate each  year  a  "prime  age  group,"  a  differ- 
ent pool  of  draft  ellglbles  for  each  consecu- 
tive twelve-month  period.  (Since  that  period 
would  not  necessarily  begin  on  January  1, 
It  would  be  referred  to  as  a  "selective  service 
year")  The  prime  age  group  for  any  given 
selective  service  year  would  contain  those 
registrants  who  were  nineteen  years  old  when 
It  began.  Those  who  received  deferments  or 
exemptions  would  rejoin  the  prime  .ige  group 
at  the  time  their  deferment  or  exemption  ex- 
pired. During  the  first  year  that  the  new  plan 
was  in  operation,  the  prime  age  group  would 
include  all  eligible  men  from  nineteen  to 
twenty-six,  not  deferred  or  exempt,  so  that 
no  orie  would  escape  vulnerability  simply 
because  of  the  transition 

2.  Limited  vulnerability —Ea.ch  individual 
would  experience  maximum  \  ulnerabllity  to 
the  draft  only  for  the  one  selective  service 
year  in  which  he  is  in  the  prime  age  group. 
At  the  end  of  the  twelve-month  period — 
which  would  normally  come  sometime  during 
his  twentieth  year-  he  would  move  on  to 
progressively  less  vulnerable  categories  and 
an  entirely  new  .set  of  registrants  would  be- 
come the  new  prime  age  group  Under  this 
system,  a  young  man  would  reccl\e  an  earlier 
and  more  decisive  answer  to  his  question. 
"Where  do  I  stand  with  drtiff  and  he 
could  plan  his  life  accordingly. 

:i.  A  random  siicrtion  syftern  — Since  more 
men  are  cla.sslfied  as  available  for  service 
each  vear  than  are  required  to  till  current 
or  anticipated  draft  calls.  Selective  Service 
Boards  must  have  some  wiy  of  knowing 
whom  to  call  first,  whom  to  call  .second,  and 
whom  not  to  call  at  all  There  must  he  .some 
fair  method  of  determining  the  sequence  of 
induction  for  those  available  for  service  in 
the  prime  age  group 

In  my  judgment,  a  fair  system  is  one  which 
randomizes  by  lot  the  order  of  selection  Each 
person  in  the  prime  age  group  should  have 
the  same  chance  of  appearing  at  the  top  of 
the  draft  list,  at  the  bottom,  or  somewhere  In 
the  middle.  I  would  therefore  establish  the 
following  procedure: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  month  after 
Congress  grants  this  authority,  the  first  of  a 
sequence  of  selective  service  years  would  be- 
gin Prior  to  the  start  of  each  selective  serv- 
ice year,  the  dates  of  the  365  days  to  follow 
would  be  placed  In  a  sequence  determined 
by  a  random  method.  Those  who  spend  the 
following  year  In  the  pool  would  take  their 
place  in  the  draft  sequence  In  the  same  order 
that  their  birthdays  come  up  on  this  scram- 
bled calendar  Those  born  on  June  21st.  for 
example,  might  be  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
followed  by  those  born  on  January  12th, 
who  In  turn  might  be  followed  by  those  born 
on  October  23rd  Each  year,  a  new  random 
order  would  be  established  for  the  next  year's 
draft  i-ool.  In  turn  those  who  share  the  same 
birthday  would  be  further  distributed,  this 
time  by  the  first  letter  of  their  Isist  names 
But  rather  than  systematically  discriminat- 
ing against  those  who  come  at  the  front  o: 
the  alphabet,  the  alphabet  would  also  be 
scrambled  in  a  random  manner. 

Once  a  persons  place  In  the  sequence  was 
determined,    that    assignment    would    never 


change.  If  he  were  granted  a  deferment  or 
exemption  at  age  nineteen  or  twenty,  he 
would  re-enter  the  prime  a«e  group  at  the 
time  his  deferment  or  exemption  expires,  tak- 
ing the  same  place  In  the  sequence  that  he 
was  originally  assigned. 

While  the  random  sequence  of  Induction 
would  be  nationally  established.  It  would 
be  locally  applied  by  each  draft  board  to 
meet  Its  local  quota.  In  addition  to  distrib- 
uting widely  and  evenly  the  risk  of  Induc- 
tion, the  system  would  also  aid  many  young 
men  In  assessing  the  likelihood  of  Induction 
even  before  the  classification  procedure  Is 
completed.  This  would  reduce  uncertainty 
for  the  individual  registrant  and,  particularly 
In  times  of  low  draft  calls,  simplify  the  task 
of  the  draft  boards. 

4.  Undergraduate  student  deferments. — I 
continue  to  believe  In  the  wisdom  of  college 
deferments.  Permitting  the  diligent  student 
to  complete  his  college  education  without 
interruption  by  the  draft  Is  a  wise  national 
Investment.  Under  my  proposal,  a  college 
student  who  chooses  to  take  a  student  defer- 
ment would  still  receive  his  draft  sequence 
number  at  the  time  he  first  enters  the  prime 
age  group.  But  he  would  not  be  subject  to 
Induction  until  his  deferment  ended  and  he 
re-entered  a  period  of  maximum  vulncr- 
abUlty. 

5.  Graduate  student  induction.— I  believe 
that  the  Induction  of  men  engaged  In  grad- 
uate study  should  be  postponed  until  the 
end  of  the  full  academic  year  during  which 
they  are  first  called  to  military  service  I 
will  ask  the  National  Security  Council  to 
consider  appropriate  advice  to  the  Director 
of  the  Selective  Service  to  establish  this 
policy.  At  present,  graduate  students  are 
allowed  to  delay  Induction  only  to  the  end 
of  a  .semester.  This  often  means  that  thev 
lose  valuable  time  which  has  been  Invested 
In  preparation  for  general  examinations  (  r 
other  degree  requirements.  It  can  also  Jeo- 
pardize some  of  the  financial  arrangements 
which  they  made  when  they  planned  on  .-i 
full  year  of  schooling.  Induction  at  the  end 
of  a  full  academic  year  will  provide  a  le 
damaging  interruption  and  will  still  be  con- 
sistent with  Congressional  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  present 
policy  against  general  graduate  deferments 
should  be  continued,  with  exceptions  only 
for  students  in  medical  and  allied  fields  who 
are  subject  to  a  later  special  draft.  We  must 
prevent  the  pyramiding  of  student  defer- 
ments— undereraduate  and  graduate — Into  a 
total  exemption  from  military  service  For 
this  rea.son  the  postponement  of  Induction 
shotild  be  possible  only  once  for  each  grad- 
uate sttidpnt. 

6.  A  review  of  guidelines. — The  above 
measures  will  reduce  the  uncertainty  of 
young  men  as  to  when  and  If  they  may  be 
called  for  service.  It  Is  also  Important  that 
we  encourage  a  consistent  administration  of 
draft  procedures  by  the  more  than  4.000  local 
boards  around  the  country.  I  am  therefore 
requesting  the  National  Security  Council 
and  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  review  of  our  guidelines, 
standards  and  procedures  for  deferments  and 
exemptions,  and  t«  report  their  findings  to 
me  by  D?cember  1.  1969.  While  the  autonomy 
of  local  boards  provides  valuable  flexibility 
and  sensitivity,  reasonable  gnidelines  can 
help  to  limit  geographic  inequities  and  en- 
hance the  equity  of  the  entire  System.  The 
25.000  concerned  citizens  who  serve  their 
country  so  well  on  these  local  boards  deserve 
the  ijest  possible  framework  for  their  deci- 
sions. 

Ultimately  we  should  end  the  draft  Ex- 
cept for  brief  periods  during  the  Civil  War 
and  World  War  I.  conscription  w£is  foreign  to 
the  American  experience  until  the  1940's. 
Only  In  1948  did  a  peacetime  draft  become 
a  relatively  permanent  fact  of  life  for  this 
countrv.  Now  a  full  generation  of  Americans 
has  grown  up  under  a  system  of  compulsory 
military  service. 


I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  soon  restore  the 
principle  of  no  draft  In  peacetime.  But  until 
we  do,  let  us  be  sure  that  the  operation  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  is  as  equitable 
and  as  reasonable  as  we  can  make  It.  By 
drafting  the  youngest  first,  by  Umltlng  the 
period  of  vulnerabUlty,  by  randomizing  the 
selection  process,  and  by  reviewing  deferment 
policies,  we  can  do  much  to  achieve  these 
important  Interim  goals.  We  should  do  no 
less  for  the  youth  of  our  country. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whtte  House,  May  13,  1969. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Griffin  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Grwtin.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  for  the 
action  that  has  been  taken  in  approving  the 
administration's  draft  bill. 

This  legislation  Is  only  the  first  step — but 
an  important  one — In  the  direction  of  badly- 
needed  reforms  In  the  Selective  Service 
Svstem. 

It  is  particularly  heartemng  to  see  this 
measure  go  to  the  White  House  with  biparti- 
san endorsement  Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  it 
seemed  that  the  Senate  would  not  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  this  legislation  in 
this  session  but,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  it 
turned  out  otherwise. 

I  am  sure  the  Nation's  young  men  will  ap- 
plaud the  passage  of  this  bill. 

It  will  enable  the  President  to  adopt  the 
method  of  random  selection,  or  lottery,  for 
calling  voung  men  into  military  service — a 
method  far  more  equitable  than  the  present 
svstem. 
'  Under  other  changes  which  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  accomplish  by  executive 
order  a  young  man's  vulnerability  to  the 
draft  will  be  reduced  from  seven  to  one  year 
Bv  placing  the  emphasis  largely  on  the  19- 
year-old  age  group,  the  field  of  those  subject 
to  the  draft  will  be  narrowed  from  more  than 
12  million  to  under  two  million. 

Most  assuredly,  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  area  of  draft  reform  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  on  additional  reforms,  starting 
early  next  year. 

The  President  has  placed  a  high  priority 
on  the  objective  of  overhauling  the  draft 
system.  I  will  do  what  1  can  to  see  that  this 
objective  is  realized. 

And  I  expect  to  have  some  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  reforms  which  I  will  pre- 
sent at  the  appropriate  time 


DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
altogether  fitting  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  pause  in  its  delib- 
erations to  mark  the  passing  of  a  great 
American — Joseph  P.  Kennedy. 

In  his  own  right  as  Ambassador  and 
as  Chairman  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  architect  of  policies 
that  gave  our  Nation  fiscal  sense  and 
security,  he  would  deserve  our  eulogy  as 
one  who  made  American  history. 

But  Joseph  Kennedy  is  singular  in  our 
annals  as  a  father  who  inspired  three 
sons  who,  in  their  turn,  made  histoiT  in 
this  Senate.  He  gave  the  Kennedy  name 
to  his  sons — and  they  gave  the  Kennedy 
character  and  charisma  to  an  era  unsur- 
passed for  its  challenges  and  its  changes. 
He  saw  his  own  fiesh  and  blood  achieve 
the  Presidency  of  these  United  States  in 


an  atmosphere  of  exaltation  America  has 
not  been  able  to  retain. 

In  his  hour  of  triumph  Joseph  Ken- 
nedy was  stricken  helpless — but  he  re- 
fused to  accept  the  inevitable.  In  the 
years  of  his  illness  and  infirmity  we  still 
sensed  the  power  of  his  inspiration  and 
example.  He  displayed  the  courage  and 
stamina  he  expected  of  his  sons — and 
they  did  not  fail  him. 

Joseph  Kennedy  was  a  self-made  man 
who  believed  that  man  was  not  made  to 
serve  himself  alone. 

His  was  a  genius  in  the  attainment  of 
wealth— and  his  was  a  generosity  in  de- 
voting that  wealth  to  great  and  good 
causes. 

They  were  causes  that  made  the  world 
a  more  cultured  and  kindly  world— a 
more  helpful  and  healthful  world— be- 
cause Joe  Kennedy  cared. 

His  own  heart  suffered  the  most  cruel 
blows  a  father  could  endure.  For  vio- 
lence took  his  precious  children  out  of 
the  destiny  he  had  dreamed  for  them — 
destinies  to  which  those  children  gave 
their  loyalties— and  their  lives. 

November  can  be  a  lonely  month  on 
Cape  Cod.  It  is  a  month  of  sad  memories 
in  the  Kennedy  compound,  a  term  that 
signifies  this  closely  knit  family— too 
often  sundered  by  tragedy. 

This  November  is  a  lonelier  month  in 
all  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  only  because 
a  patriarch  and  patriot  has  passed  f i  om 
life's  .scene.  But  in  that  lonely  scene 
there  is  a  lovely  personality  who  more 
than  any  other  person  or  cause  has  made 
Massachusetts  "Kennedy  country." 

Mrs.  Rose  Kennedy  stood  by  her  men 
and  campaigned  for  her  sons  with  a 
spirit  to  which  the  old  Bay  State  joy- 
ously responded.  It  was  the  same  loyalty 
she  had  for  her  husband— and  our  times 
are  the  sweeter  for  the  steadfastness  of 
her  faith  that  has  enabled  iier  to  rise 
above  tragic  blows  to  her  heart  and 
home. 

The  imiversal  admiration  in  which  she 
is  held  now  becomes  the  earnest  con- 
.solation  of  all  our  people  to  this  fine 
woman — wife  and  mother. 

As  she  has  our  praise,  she  has  our 
fervent  prayers  that  she  shall  find  the 
strength  to  bear  this  newest  sorrow. 

To  our  colleague.  Edvv.^rd  M.  Kennedy. 
as  to  all  the  loved  ones  of  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy,  there  goes  the  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy oi  this  Senate  and  that  of  all  the 
American  people. 

For  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  we  repeat  the 
prayer  of  his  faith— that  he  may  rest  in 
eternal  peace. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  passing  of  Joseph  Patrick  Kennedy, 
a  long  and  full  life  has  ended.  He  saw  in 
his  lifetime  the  American  dream — both 
as  an  adventuresome  entrepreneur,  pub- 
lic servant,  and  especially  as  a  parent. 

The  great  American  dream — not  yet 
fully  realized — seeks  to  remove  every 
limit  to  the  measure  of  worldly  success 
for  each  of  its  citizens.  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy proved-the  validity  of  this  Amen-  . 
can  experiment.  He  has  been  described 
as  tough,  ambitious,  sometimes  reaction- 
ary' often  sentimental,  and.  on  many  oc- 
casions, even  wrong.  With  such  diverse 
characteristics  it  cannot  be  said  that,  in 
his  lifetime.  Joseph  KennedLv  did  not 
provoke  controversy. 

But   no   combination   could   be   more 
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American.  And  what  It  produced  wag 
success^  and  suecess  like  Joseph  Ken- 
nedy's is  the  American  way.  This  coim- 
try  gave  Joseph  Kennedy  great  oppor- 
tunity. In  return,  he  gave  his  country  so 
much  more. 

As  the  so-called  patriarch  of  an  Amer- 
ican legend,  he  set  In  motion  what  will 
remain  a  part  of  America.  A  good  parent 
seeks  to  teach  his  offspring  the  best  of 
his  experience  and  to  instill  in  them  a 
motivation  to  seek  a  less  selfish  so- 
ciety and  a  more  perfect  world.  Joseph 
Kennedy  was  a  good  parent.  And  his 
family — without  exception — haa  demon- 
strated how  well  it  learned.  Idealism,  de- 
votion to  public  service,  a  cap€u:ity  for 
work — these  are  the  qualities  that  have 
become  the  legacy  of  his  influence.  In 
the  end,  Joseph  Kennedy's  own  personal 
accomplishments  have  been  over- 
shadowed only  by  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  all — the  family  he  fathered. 

To  his  gracious  and  remarkaole  widow 
and  to  all  the  family,  Mrs.  Mansfield  and 
I  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathies. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  PENALTY 
PROVISIONS  OP  THE  GUN  CON- 
TROL ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  532,  S.  849. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  Cal- 
endar No.  532,  S.  849,  a  bill  to  strengthen 
the  penalty  provisions  of  the  Gun  Con- 
trol  Act  of   1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  amendments  on  page 
2,  line  6,  after  the  word  "than",  where 
it  appears  the  first  time,  insert  "two  or 
more  than";  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
"sentence",  insert  "in  the  case  of  a  sec- 
ond or  subsequent  conviction";  in  line 
10,  after  the  word  "probationary",  strike 
out  the  "sentence"  and  insert  "sen- 
tence,"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  resid: 
s.  849 

Be  it  enacted  I>y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
secUon  (c)  of  section  924  ol  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Whoever — 

■•  ( 1  )  uses  a  flrearm  to  conxmlt  any  felony 
which  may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  or 

"(2)  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  during 
the  commission  of  any  felony  which  may  be 
prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
shall.  In  addition  to  the  punishment  pro- 
vided for  the  commission  of  such  felony,  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten 
years.  In  the  case  at  his  second  or  subsequent 
conviction  under  this  subsection,  such  per- 
son shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  impris- 
onment for  not  lesB  than  two  nor  more  than 
twenty-flve  years  and,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  court  shall  not 
suspend  the  sentence  in  the  case  of  a  second 
or  subsequent  conviction  of  such  person  or 
give  him  a  probationary  sentence,  nor  shaU 
the  term  of  Imprisonment  imposed  under 
this  subsection  run  concurrently  with  any 


t«rm  of  Imprisonment  imposed  tor  the  com- 
mission of  such  felony." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  Lesnik  bill  provides  mandatory  sen- 
tences for  using  or  carrying  a  gun  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime. 

The  criminal  gun  user — first  and  sub- 
sequent offenders — would  be  pencilized 
separately  for  choosing  to  use  or  carry 
a  gun  in  committing  a. crime.  The  crimi- 
nal gun  user — first  and  subsequent  of- 
fenders— would  be  penalized  solely  for 
choosing  to  use  or  carry  a  gim.  The  sen- 
tence imposed  for  the  mere  act  of  using 
or  carrying  a  gun  in  the  commission  of 
a  crime  would  be  in  addition  to  the  sen- 
tence for  the  crime  itself — be  it  bank 
robbery,  interstate  car  theft,  or  what- 
ever. 

With  regard  to  the  first  offender — that 
is,  the  man  who  for  the  first  time  com- 
mits a  crime  using  or  carrying  a  gim — 
the  bill  provides  that  the  court  be  re- 
quired to  sentence  the  man  for  from  1 
to  10  years  solely  for  using  or  carrying  a 
gun.  However,  in  this  first-offender  in- 
stance, the  court  retains  the  power  to 
suspend  that  first  offender  or  to  give 
him  probation.  In  this  fashion  the  court 
is  given  some  leeway  in  the  case  of  a  first 
offender. 

For  a  second  or  subsequent  offender 
the  mandatory  sentence  of  from  2  to  25 
years  is  provided  in  its  fullest  sense.  The 
judge  is  given  no  leeway  to  suspend 
or  set  probation. 

In  short,  this  bill  provides  for  the  first 
time  a  separate  and  additional  penalty 
for  the  mere  act  of  choosing  to  use  or 
carry  a  gim  in  committing  a  crime  under 
Federal  law.  If  that  choice  is  made  more 
than  once,  the  offender  can  in  no  way 
avoid  a  prison  sentence  regardless  of  the 
circumstances. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  Thadeus 
Lesnik,  a  young  marine  from  Fishtail, 
Mont.,  was  shot  down  in  a  restaurant 
here  in  the  District.  That  tragic  act  of 
violence,  like  so  many  others,  caused  me 
to  reassess  my  thinking  on  gun  legisla- 
tion. The  availability  of  guns,  their  easy 
access  by  those  who  are  incompetent,  by 
the  criminal,  the  addict,  the  alcoholic, 
and  the  lawless  was  brought  home  to  me 
in  a  very  trtigic  way.  In  response,  I  in- 
troduced this  year  a  bill,  S.  849 — now 
before  the  Senate — that  would  provide 
mandatory  prison  sentences  against  gun 
criminals  in  addition  to  the  sentence  im- 
posed for  the  crime  itself. 

I  certainly  am  pleased  that  this  meas- 
ure has  now  been  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  is  the 
Lesnik  bill,  and  what  it  says  to  the  gun 
criminal  in  terms  that  are  clear  and 
simple  is  that  he  will  be  punished  for 
his  wanton  act  of  violence — for  the  mere 
act  of  carrying  a  gim  or  using  a  gun  in 
the  commission  of  a  crime.  The  terms  of 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee are  explained  in  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  that  report 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  91-539)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PITBPOSX  or  THK  AMKNDMXKTS 

The  bin,  as  Introduced,  provided  that  upon 
conviction  for  a  Federal  crime  punlahable  aa 


a  felony,  the  person  convicted  who  either 
used  a  gun  or  carried  one  with  him  in  the 
commlMlon  of  the  crtme,  would  be  subject 
to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  lees  than  1 
year  nor  more  than  10  years  and  that  such 
term  would  be  Imposed  as  a  csonsecutlve 
sentence  to  that  imposed  for  the  commis- 
sion of  the  specific  crime. 

Upon  conviction  for  a  second  or  subse- 
quent offense,  the  Individual  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  mandatory  2S-year  term  of  impris- 
onment, to  run  consecutively  with  ^hat  im- 
posed for  the  specific  crime.  In  addition, 
such  an  individual  could  not  receive  a  sus- 
pension of  sentence  nor  probation. 

The  committee  amendments  pertain  to 
the  person  convicted  on  a  second  or  subse- 
quent offense  and  provide,  in  lieu  of  a  man- 
datory 26-year  term  of  Imprisonment,  a  term 
of  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  2  nor  more 
that  25  years  to  run  consecutively  with  the 
term  imposed  for  the  commission  of  the 
sp>eclflc  crime. 

In  addition,  suspension  of  sentence  and 
probation  would  not  be  allowed. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  stringent 
nature  of  the  penalty  provisions  of  the  bill 
have  not  been  lost  In  the  amendments  pro- 
vided thereto,  and  that  the  Intent  of  the  bill 
as  indicated  by  Its  sponsor.  Senator  Mansfield, 
Is  retained. 

PURPOSE 

The  principle  purpose  of  this  bill  is  best 
stated  by  Senator  Mansfield  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Ju- 
venile Delinquency. 

He  stated : 

"Gun  crime  is  a  national  disgrace.  And  with 
this  bill  I  offer  another  approach  to  curtail- 
ing the  gun  crime  rate — an  approach  that 
says  to  the  criminal  in  terms  that  are  clear 
and  simple  that  his  resort  to  a  gun  will  be 
met  automatically  with  punishment  that 
fits  such  an  act  of  violence.  In  contrast  to 
the  present  gun  law.  no  burden  Is  Imposed 
on  the  law-abiding  gun  owner.  No  sacrifice 
Is  asked.  The  burden  falls  squarely  where  it 
belongs — on  the  criminal  and  the  lawless; 
on  those  who  roam  the  streets,  gun  in  hand, 
ready  and  willing  to  perpetrate  their  acts  of 
violence. 

"I  am  no  expert  in  crime  control.  I  am  not 
even  a  lawyer.  But  I  know  that  there  is 
something  wrong  when  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  tells  us  that  while  oxir  gun 
crime  rate  continues  to  spiral  upward,  our 
prison  population  shrinks  proportionately. 
I  hope  this  trend  is  reversed.  I  would  think  an 
assured  prison  sentence  for  criminals  who 
choose  to  resort  to  firearms  would  help  es- 
tablish such  a  reversal  or  at  least  stem  the 
tide.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my  bUl." 

STATEIfXNT 

In  1968,  according  to  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  figures,  there  were  8,900  gun 
murders  committed  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  S5,000  Americans  were  victims  of 
gun  assaults  and  73.000  citiz«ns  were  robbed 
by  gunmen  that  year.  These  figiires  reflect 
substantial  increases  over  1967,  and  since 
1964,  gun  murders  have  Jumped  71  percent; 
gun  assaults  have  Increased  117  percent  and 
gtin  robberies  have  risen  1 13  percent. 

While  all  of  the  above  offenses  are  not 
Federal  crimes,  certain  of  them  are  Including 
those  bank  robberies  which  violate  Federal 
statutes,  assaults  upon  killings  of  Federal 
officers,  and  robberies  of  U.S.  post  offices.  It 
is  upon  this  class  of  criminal,  the  Federal 
felon,  that  this  legislation  would  have  an 
Impact. 

In  addition  to  these  Federal  crimes  at  vio- 
lence upon  which  the  Mansfield  bill  would 
have  an  Impact,  other  serious  Federal 
felonies,  such  as  interstate  transportation  of 
automobiles,  interstate  gambling  and  racket- 
eering, narcotics  violations,  threats  against 
the  President  and  his  successors,  extortion, 
and  kidnaping  come  within  the  purview  of 
the  provUdons  of  the  bill. 

Thiu,  tbla  bill  would  provide  the  Federal 
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oourta  with  measures  to  deal  stringently  with 
serious  Federal  violators. 

BCOPK   or  covnAOX 

In  amending  the  penalty  provl8lon«  of  the 
Oun  Control  Act  of  1B68.  this  bill  would  ap- 
ply to  those  persons  convicted  of  Federal 
felonies  while  armed  with  or  carrying  guns 
during  the  oommlselon  of  the  crime  for 
which  convicted. 

In  addition  to  the  penalty  that  the  court 
would  Impose  for  the  specific  offense,  S.  849 
provides  addlUonal  penalties  of  from  1  to  10 
years  on  an  initial  conviction  and,  as 
amended  by  the  committee,  of  not  less  than 
a  nor  more  than  26  yean  on  a  seoond  ot  sub- 
sequent conviction, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  adopted  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  say  in  conclusion  that  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  because  the  members 
of  that  committee  cooperated  splendidly 
in  seeing  that  this  measure  was  consid- 
ered expeditiously  and  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

It  is  my  hope  that  henceforth,  after 
this  law  is  written  firmly  into  the  law- 
books, the  gun  criminal  will  consider 
carefully  his  resort  to  a  gun  in  the  first 
instance.  He  will  know  that  that  mere 
decision  will  be  sufficient  to  penalize  him 
with  a  jail  sentence.  I  think  this  bill  will 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  gun  criminal.  I 
think  the  gim  criminal  will  think  twice 
before  he  decides  to  employ  such  a 
weapon  of  violence. 

If  one  life  is  saved,  or  one  injury 
avoided,  I  think  this  measure  will  repre- 
sent as  well  a  fine  memorial  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Thadeus  Lesnik,  of  Fishtail,  Mont. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  Lesnik  bill. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana, 
because  it  is  a  very  healthy  thing  to  put 
this  burden  on  the  law  violator  rather 
than  the  sportsman  or  gun  collector  who 
peaceably  is  a  gim  owner. 

The  action  in  the  House  yesterday, 
which  continued  the  provision  to  relieve 
the  shotgun  owner  from  the  onerous 
burden  of  registering  components  and 
shotgun  shells,  is  another  step,  I  believe, 
in  recognizing  that  the  majority  of  gun 
owners  in  this  country  are  law-abiding 
people,  people  who  are  sportsmen,  who 
are  hunters,  and  who  are  gim  collectors, 
and  have  a  legal  right  to  own  guns. 

The  action  which  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  referred  to  for  the  first 
time  shows  that  we  are  serious  about  in- 
creasing penalties  on  a  person  who  vio- 
lates the  law  with  a  gun.  I  certainly  am 
in  accord  with  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  like  to  ask  as  a 
matter  of  information  if,  in  defining  the 
new  offense,  the  offense  of  using  a 
weapon  in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  it 
would  require,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  conviction  for  using  the  weapon,  con- 


viction of  the  original  offense.  Would 
that  be  a  condition  precedent? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  answer  is  yes 
and  no.  I  would  imagine  that  with  this 
measure  on  the  books,  the  indictment 
would  contain  a  separate  count  for  a  vio- 
lation of  this  provision  of  the  criminal 
law.  But  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
correct  in  what  he  suggests;  that  the 
crime  Itself  must  be  established  in  the 
first  instance,  before  the  criminal  may 
be  convicted — In  addition — for  using  or 
carrymg  a  gun. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  if  he  were 
acquitted  of  the  original  offense — of 
committing  a  crime— then,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  he  could  not  be 
convicted  for  using  a  gun  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  He 
could  not  be  convicted  just  for  carrying 
a  weapon  itself.  The  offense  would  be  the 
carrying  or  using  of  the  weapon  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime.  The  two  would 
have  to  be  considered  together. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  he  could  not  be  ac- 
quitted of  the  original  offense,  and  then 
be  convicted  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  unless  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  were  established. 
Then  the  criminal  could  be  sentenced 
imder  this  measure  separately  if  it  were 
found  that  he  carried  or  used  a  gun  in 
committing  that  crime. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  849,  introduced  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  .  which  is 
an  amendment  to  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  section  924(c)   of  title  18. 
The  principal  purpose  of  this  bill  was 
best  stated  by  Senator  Mansfield  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate  Juvenile  DeUnquency. 
He  stated: 

Gun  crime  is  a  naUonal  disgrace.  And  with 
this  bill  I  offer  another  approach  to  curtail- 
ing the  gun  crime  rate — an  approach  that 
says  to  the  criminal  In  terms  that  are  clear 
and  simple  that  his  resort  to  a  gun  will  be 
met  automatically  with  punishment  that  fits 
such  an  act  of  violence.  In  contrast  to  the 
present  gun  law,  no  burden  Is  Imposed  on  the 
law-abiding  gun  owner.  No  sacrifice  Is  asked. 
The  burden  falls  squarely  where  it  belongs — 
on  the  criminal  and  the  lawless:  on  those 
who  roam  the  streets,  gun  in  hand,  ready 
and  willing  to  perpetrate  their  acts  of  vio- 
lence. 

I  am  no  expert  in  crime  control.  I  am  not 
even  a  lawyer.  But  I  know  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  when  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  tells  us  that  while  our  gun 
crime  rate  continues  to  spiral  upward,  our 
prison  population  shrinks  proportionately.  I 
hope  this  trend  is  reversed.  I  would  think  an 
assured  prison  sentence  for  criminals  who 
choose  to  resort  to  firearms  would  help  es- 
tablish such  a  reversal  or  at  least  stem  the 
tide.  This  Is  the  purpose  of  my  bill. 

In  1968,  according  to  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  figures,  there  were  8.900 
gun  murders  committed  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition.  65.000  Americans 
were  victims  of  gun  assaults  and  73,000 
citizens  were  robbed  by  gunmen  that 
year.  These  figures  refiect  sul)stantial  in- 
creases over  1967,  and  since  1964,  gun 
murders  have  jumped  71  percent;  gun 


assaults  have  increased  117  percent,  and 
gun  robberies  have  risen  113  percent. 

While  all  of  the  above  offenses  are  not 
Federal  crimes,  certain  of  them  are  in- 
cluding those  bank  robberies  which  vio- 
late Federal  statutes,  assaults  upon  or 
killing  of  Federal  officers,  and  robberies 
of  U.S.  Post  Offices.  It  is  upon  this  class 
of  criminal,  the  Federal  felon,  that  this 
legislation  would  have  an  impswit. 

In  addition  to  these  Federal  crimes  of 
violence  upon  which  the  Mansfield  bill 
would  have  an  impact,  other  serious  Fed- 
eral felonies,  such  as  interstate  trans- 
portation of  automobiles,  interstate  gam- 
bling and  racketeering,  narcotics  viola- 
tions, threats  against  the  President  and 
his  successors,  extortion,  and  kidnaping 
come  veithin  the  purview  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Thus,  this  bill  would  provide  the  Fed- 
eral courts  with  measures  to  deal  strin- 
gently with  serious  Federal  violators. 

In  amending  the  penalty  provisions  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  this  bUl 
would  apply  to  those  persons  convicted  of 
Federal  felonies  while  armed  with  or 
carrying  guns  during  the  commission  of 
the  crime  for  which  convicted. 

In  addition  to  the  penalty  that  the 
court  would  impose  for  the  specific  of- 
fense, S.  849  provides  additional  penalties 
of  from  1  to  10  years  on  an  initial  con- 
viction and,  as  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee, of  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  25 
years  on  a  second  or  subsequent  con- 
viction. 

Mr.  President,  generally  speaking,  I 
have  in  the  past  been  opposed  to  this 
type  of  additional  sentence.  However,  the 
ever  increasing  rate  of  violent  crime  in- 
dicates that  more  stringent  measures  for 
crime  control  are  in  order.  We  must 
serve  notice  on  those  who  would  use 
guns  in  the  commission  of  crimes  that 
they  will  be  severely  punished  for  doing 

so. 

I  think  stiffer  penalties  for  using  a 
gim  in  committmg  a  crime  will  provide 
a  deterrent.  I  think  the  deterrent  will 
work.  There  are  those  who  say,  and 
there  is  something  to  it,  that  this  ap- 
proach shows  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
judiciary.  I  would  say,  that  if  it  does,  it  is 
only  because  the  judiciary  has  brought 
it  upon  itself.  Accordingly,  I  commend 
the  majority  leader  for  sponsoring  this 
legislation,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  promptly  pass  the  me€tsure.  There  is 
no  time  to  waste  in  curtailing  crime  in 
the  streets,  in  deterring  the  assassin,  or 
disarming  the  insane. 

If  we  are  to  make  progress  in  the  war 
against  crime,  now  is  the  time  to  move. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  849,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  '  Mr.  Mansfield  ) , 
to  impose  mandatorj-  minimum  prison 
sentences  on  persons  apprehended  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime  while  possessing 
a  firearm. 

I  am  vitally  interested  in  this  measure 
and  am  pleased  that  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  it  today. 

For  some  time  I  have  maintained  that 
if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  removing 
profitability  from  the  use  of  firearms  in 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  we  must  act 
to  penalize  the  criminal  who  csj-ries  a 
gun.  The  Mansfield  bill  would  do  this. 
A  first  offender,  under  this  act,  will  re- 
ceive an  additional   1-  to  10-year  sen- 
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tence,  and  a  second  offender  will  receive 
an  additional  25-year  sentence  If  he 
possesses  a  firearm  while  committing  a 
felony.  Additionally,  the  court  would  be 
prohibited  from  suspending  these  sen- 
tences, or  relea^ikig  the  felon  on  proba- 
tion. 

I  have  always  been  opposed  to  gun  con- 
trol measures  which  have  the  sole  effect 
of  Imposing  burdensome  requirements  on 
sportsmen  and  other  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, but  which  have  no  effect  on  crim- 
inals, and  do  not  serve  to  deter  crime. 
The  bill  can  help  to  make  law  enforce- 
ment more  effecti\(e  by  serving  notice  on 
criminals  that  if  they  use  or  possess  fire- 
arms the  courts  will  not  go  easy  on  them. 
At  the  same  time,  tne  law-abiding  sports- 
men will  not  be  penalized  by  measures, 
such  as  registration,  which  have  in  the 
past  proved  impractical  and  a  burden 
to  both  the  law-abiding  sportsman  and 
the  police. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enact  legtilation  which  will  be 
effective  in  removing  firearms  from  the 
hands  of  criminals.  I  shall  vote  for  this 
measura  and  I  urg4  the  Senate  to  give 
Consideration. 
ij  OFFICER.  The  bill 
amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill.   | 

The  bill  (S.  849) 
grossed  for  a  third 
third  time,  and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIEli).  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  S.  849,  passed  earlier  today,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
to  change  the  letter  "(ai"  appearing  on 
page  1,  line  5.  to  the  letter  "(c)".  This 
is  merely  a  technical  correction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


it  their  .favorable 
The  PRESIDINC 
is  open  to  further 


as  ordered  to  be  en - 
eading,  was  read  the 


CONNECTICUT- NEW  YORK  PASSEN- 
GER TRANSPORTATION  COMPACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  526,  S.  2734,  which 
I  understand  has  been  cleared  on  all 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2734)  granting  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  Connecticut-New  York  Railroad 
Passenger  Transportation  Compact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
ments on  page  4,  after  line  11,  strike  out: 
Sec.  2.  The  rtght  to  alter,  amended,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  Insert: 


Sec.  3.  The  coiusent  herein  granted  does 
not  constitute  consent  in  advance  for  any 
amendments  or  supplements  to  the  compact 
which  may  be  adopted  by  concurrent  legisla- 
tion of  the  party  States  pursuant  to  article 
11  of  the  compact. 

After  line  17.  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  3.  The  right  Is  hereby  reserved  by  the 
Congress  or  any  of  Its  standing  committees 
to  require  the  dlscloeure  and  the  furnishing 
of  such  Information  and,  data  by  or  concern- 
ing the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Author- 
ity and  the  Connecticut  Transportation 
Authority  in  their  operation  under  the  com- 
pact as  Is  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Con- 
greas  or  such  committee. 

After  line  24,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  4.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S    2734 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the 
Connecticut-New  York  Railroad  Passenger 
Transportation  Compact  in  substantially  the 
following  form: 

•CONNECTICUT-NEW  YORK  RAILROAD 
PASSENGER  TRANSPORTATION  COM- 
PACT 

"Article  I 
"For  the  purpose  of  continuing  and  im- 
proving the  railroad  passenger  service  of  the 
New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
(and  Its  -succe-ssors )  between  the  city  of 
New  Haven  In  the  state  of  Connecticut  and 
the  city  of  New  York  In  the  state  of  New 
York,  including  branch  lines  which  are 
tributary  to  the  main  line  of  that  railroad 
between  the  said  cities;  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Authority,  a  governmental  corpora- 
tion of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  Connecti- 
cut Transportation  Authority,  an  agency  of 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  acting  individually, 
but  in  cooperation  with  each  other,  or  as 
co-veniurers  where  they  deem  it  advisable 
and  practical,  are  hereby  authorized  to  do  the 
following  where  permisslbie  under  the  en- 
abling laws  of  their  respective  states: 

"(a)  to  acquire  through  eminent  domain 
proceedings,  or  by  gift,  purchase,  lease  or 
otherwise,  the  ownership  Interest  in  or  the 
right  to  the  use  of  all  those  assets  of  the 
said  railroad  (or  of  any  successor  in  interest 
to  such  assets),  be  they  real  property,  per- 
sonal property  or  a  combination  of  the  two 
(including  rights  arising  out  of  contract, 
franchise  or  otherwise),  which  are  or  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  become  necessary', 
convenient  or  desirable  for  the  continuation 
cr  improvement  -jf  such  service; 

"|b)  to  repair  and  rehabilitate  such  assets, 
or  to  acquire  by  gift,  purchase,  lease,  or 
otherwise,  such  new  or  additional  assets  and 
rights  as  they  deem  necessary,  convenient  or 
desirable  for  such  continuation  or  improve- 
ment; 

"(c)  to  dispose  of  any  such  assets,  new  and 
additional  assets  and  rights,  or  of  the  right 
to  the  use  of  the  s:»me.  by  conveyance,  lease, 
or  otherwise  (including,  without  limitation, 
the  grant  of  track.ige  rights)  when  and  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  not  needed  for  such 
service  by  the  said  agencies;  and  to  abandon 
or  discontinue  portions  of  such  service  when 
advisable   and  .r 

"(d)  to  operate  such  service,  or  to  contract 
for  the  operation  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
such  service  by  others. 

•To  accomplish  the  foregoing  objectives, 
the  said  agencies  are  authorized,  individually 
and  Jointly,  to  apply  for  aid.  Federal.  State,  or 
local,  to  supplement  those  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  to  them 
under  the  laws  of  the  party  States 


"  Article  II 

"The  provlslona  of  this  compact  shall  be 
construed  liberally  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
thereof.  Amendments  and  supplements  to 
this  compact  to  Implement  the  purpo«M 
thereof  may  be  adopted  by  concurrent  legis- 
lation of  the  party  States. 

"Article  III 

'This  compact  shall  be  of  no  force  and 
effect  unless  and  until  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  or  before  De- 
ceml>er  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  sixty- 
nine,  has  consented  thereto." 

Sec.  2.  The  consent  herein  granted  doea 
not  constitute  consent  in  advance  for  any 
amendments  or  supplements  to  the  compact 
which  may  be  adopted  by  concurrent  legisla- 
tion of  the  party  States  pursuant  to  article 
II  of  the  compact. 

Sec  3  The  right  is  hereby  reserved  by  the 
Congress  or  any  of  its  standing  committees  to 
require  the  dlscloeure  and  the  furnishing  of 
such  information  and  data  by  or  concerning 
the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority 
and  the  Connecticut  Transportation  Au- 
thority in  their  operation  under  the  com- 
pact as  is  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Con- 
gress or  such  committee. 

Sec.  4.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  would  grant 
Federal  consent  to  the  formation  of  a 
compact  by  Connecticut  and  New  York 
to  revitalize  railroad  service  between  the 
two  States. 

The  bill  is  cosponsored  by  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut  iMr.  Dodd) 
and  by  the  Senators  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Goodell). 

The  compact  would  combine  the  Met- 
ropolitan Transportation  Authority  of 
New  York  and  the  Connecticut  Trans- 
portation Authority  as  an  intergovern- 
mental agency.  The  compact  agencies 
would  be  authorized  individually  and 
jointly  to  acquire  ownership  of  the  rail- 
road's assets  or  the  right  to  use  those 
assets — real  property  or  personal  prop- 
erty or  passenger  service.  The  compact 
agencies  would  also  be  authorized  to  ap- 
ply for  financial  aid — Federal,  State,  or 
local — to  supplement  those  funds  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available 
to  them  under  the  laws  of  Connecticut 
and  New  York. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  give  fuU 
and  unquestioned  legal  status  to  the  bi- 
State  operation  of  rail  service  over  the 
lines  of  the  former  New  Haven  Rail- 
road. Both  State  legislatures  have  al- 
ready approved  the  compact  and  are 
individually  negotiating  with  the  Penn 
Central  for  property  acquisition,  lease 
arrangements,  and  an  operating  agree- 
ment. 

The  railroad  lines  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral's New  Haven  Division  are  a  vital 
New  England  passenger  artery.  Each 
day,  thousands  of  commuters  use  this 
line  to  travel  to  their  jobs  in  New  York. 

Today,  Connecticut  and  New  York 
State  commuters  are  suffering  from  de- 
plorable traveling  conditions  because  of 
old.  worn  equipment  and  years  of  mini- 
mum maintentmce  of  railroad  tracks, 
signals,   and  electrical   overhead  wires. 

Both  Connecticut  and  New  York  real- 
ize the  importance  of  this  railroad  link. 
Both  want  to  improve  railroad  service 
on  this  line. 
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I  strongly  urge  favorable  Senate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  at  the  prompt  consideration 
which  the  leadership  has  given  to  S.  2734, 
a  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  Connecticut-New  York  RaUroad 
passenger  transportation  compact.  The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  considered 
this  bill  yesterday,  at  my  request,  and  I 
am  grateful  to  the  staff  of  the  committee 
for  preparing  the  report  so  promptly  so 
that  it  could  be  considered  on  the  floor 
today. 

S.  2734  merely  gives  congressional  con- 
sent to  a  compact  established  by  the 
State  legislatures  of  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  which  will  seek  to  improve  the  rail- 
road passenger  service  of  the  New  Haven 
Division  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad. 
As  the  Senate  knows,  the  problems  of 
passenger  service  across  the  country  are 
legion,  but  perhaps  no  commuter  has 
suffered  more  affronts  than  those  who 
travel  on  the  New  Haven  Railroad.  Most 
Connecticut  residents  cannot  remember 
the  time  when  the  New  Haven  provided 
adequate  passenger  service. 

The  Legislatures  of  Connecticut  and 
New  York  have  wisely  agreed  to  form  a 
compact  in  the  hope  that  the  two  States 
can  take  joint  action  to  solve,  once  and 
for  all,  the  problems  which  have  plagued 
Connecticut  and  New  York  commuters 
through  the  years. 

I  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  I  can  receive  letters  from  New 
Haven  commuters  telling  me  that  there 
has  been  an  improvement  in  service. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  enabling  leg- 
islation approved  by  the  two  States 
terminates  on  December  31.  1969,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  take  prompt  action  on  this 
bill. 

Again,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  to  the  staff  for  making  it 
possible  for  S.  2734  to  be  taken  up  on  the 
floor  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-533),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF   AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
Is  to  make  the  consent  of  the  Congress  in 
accordance  with  the  standard  procedure  re- 
lating to  compacts. 

PURPOSE 

The  purjxjse  of  S.  2734,  as  amended.  Is  to 
give  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Connecticut- 
New  York  railroad  passenger  transportation 
compact,  adopted  by  New  York  on  June  16, 
1968  (sec.  1,  ch.  824,  laws  of  New  York  for 
1968)  and  by  Connecticut  on  April  21,  1969 
(sec.  1,  Public  Act  46  of  the  laws  of  Con- 
necticut for  1969). 

This  legislation  Is  sponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ators from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Rlblcoff  and 
Mr.  Dodd  and  by  the  Senators  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Goodell  and  rec- 
ommended with  a  suggested  amendment, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

STATEMENT 

The  compact  entered  into  by  the  two  States 
relates  to  the  continuation  and  Improvement 
of  railroad  commuter  passenger  service  over 
the   Penn   Central  Ballroad's   lines   between 


New  York  City,  N.Y.,  and  New  Haven.  (3onn. 
It  authorlziefl  the  Metropolitan  Transporta- 
tion Authority,  a  government  corporation  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Connecti- 
cut Transportation  Authority,  an  agency  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  acting  individually 
but  in  cooperation  with  each  other,  and  as 
conventures  where  they  deem  it  advisable,  to 
do  the  following  (where  permissible  under 
the  enabling  laws  of  their  respective  States)  : 
(a)  Acquire  assets  of  the  New  York.  New 
Haven,  &  Hartford  Railroad  (and  its  suc- 
cessors) where  needed,  (b)  repair  and  re- 
habilitate such  assets,  (c)  dispose  of  such 
assets  where  not  needed,  and  (d)  and  oper- 
ate the  service  or  contract  for  its  operation. 
By  its  terms,  the  compact  legislation  lapses 
If  Congress  falls  to  consent  by  December  31, 
1969. 

A  letter  dated  July  28.  1969  from  the  Hon- 
orable Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  Chairman  Celler.  re- 
questing the  subject  legislation  reads  as 
follows; 

"I  am  seeking  your  help  In  securing  the 
consent   of   Congress   to  a  compact  entered 
into  by  the  States  of  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut relating  to  the  continuation  and  improve- 
ment of  railroad   commuter  passenger  ser%'- 
Ice   over   the  Penn   Central   Railroad's   lines 
between  New  York  City.  NY.,  and  New  Hav- 
en. Conn.  That  compact  Is  evidenced  by  the 
enactment  of  two  statutes,  section  1  of  chap- 
ter  824   of   the   laws   of   New   York    for    1968 
and  section  1  of  Public  Act  46  of  the  laws 
of  Connecticut  for  1969.  A  certified  copy  of 
the  New  York  statute  is  enclosed,  together 
with  several  uncertified  copies  of  both  acts. 
"The  Metropolitan  Transportation  Aiyj|pr- 
ity  for  our  State  and  the  Connecticut  irans- 
portatlon   Authority  for   the   State   of   Con- 
necticut are  hopeful  of  an  early  conclusion  to 
their  negotiations  with  Penn  Central  relat- 
ing to  the  modernization  and  improvement 
program   for   this   vitally   needed   commuter 
service  which  Governor  Dempsey  and  I  en- 
dorsed in  late  1966.  These  negotiations  were 
delayed,  seemingly   Interminably  by   a  host 
of  complicated  problems.  Indeed,  they  could 
not  begin  in  earnest  until  this  past  January, 
when  Penn  Central  finally  agreed  to  merge 
with  the  New  Haven. 

••Federal  and  State  financing  for  the  $56.8 
million  priority  capital  Improvement  program 
is  also  assured.  Moreover,  we  are  hoi>eful  that 
additional  Federal  funds  will  be  granted, 
making  possible  the  full  $80  mlUlon  capital 
program  which  the  two  States  originally  con- 
templated. To  this  end  I  am  asking  the  MTA 
and  the  CTA  to  relnstltute  their  1966  re- 
quest for  funds  under  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964. 

"If  you  or  vour  staff  needs  any  further  as- 
sistance relative  to  the  details  of  the  compact, 
the  status  of  our  financing  or  the  nature  of 
the  projected  relationship  with  Penn  Central. 
I  would  suggest  that  they  be  referred  directly 
to  Dr.  William  J.  Ronan.  MetropoUtan  Ttans- 
portatlon  Authority  chairman. 

•'The  State  of  Connecticut  has  asked  for 
assistance  similar  to  that  which  we  ask  of  you 
from  their  congressional  delegation.  You  may 
wish  to  coordinate  your  efforts  with  them. 
"Please  note  that  if  the  compact  is  not  ap- 
proved by  December  31,  1969,  It  lapses  and 
the  legislative  process  would  have  to  be 
started  all  over  again  In  both  SUtes. 
"Sincerely, 

"Nelson  A.  Rocketeixeb." 


clear  that  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  com- 
pact does  not  constitute  consent  In  advance 
for  any  amendments  or  supplements  to  the 
compact  which  may  hereafter  be  adopted  by 
concurrent  legislation  of  the  party  States. 
Any  such  amendments  or  supplements  would 
be  adopted  subject  to  the  consent  of  Congress 
before  being  put  into  effect. 

Second,  section  3  of  S.  2734  reserves  the 
right  of  Congress  or  Its  standing  committees 
to  require  submission  of  Information  and 
data  concerning  operations  under  the  com- 
pact. 

Third,  section  4  of  S.  2734  reserves  the  right 
of  Congress  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the 
legislation. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof  is 
the  report  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  the  Honorable  James  O.  Eastland, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
dated  November  12.  1969. 

The  PRESEDENG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iS.  2734 »  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  S.  632,  S. 
499,  and  S.  757. 


RELIEF    OP    RAYMOND    C.    MELVTN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  632)  for  the  relief  of  Raymond  C. 
Melvin,  which  were,  on  page  1.  line  4. 
•2733"  and  insert  "2733(b)":  and  on  page 
2.  line  3,  strike  out  "July  4,  1964"  and 
Insert:  "or  about  July  6.  1964". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  first  section  of  S.  2734  grants  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  compact.  As  noted  In 
the  above  letter  the  committee  finds  merit 
In  the  compact  and  believes  that  Congress 
should  grant  Its  consent  thereto,  subject  to 
the  amendments  herein  made  in  article  II  of 
the  compact. 

First,  article  n  of  the  compact  provides 
that  amendments  and  supplements  to  the 
compact  to  Implement  the  purposes  thereof 
"may  be  adopted  by  concurrent  legislation  of 
the  party  States."  Section  2  of  S.  2734  makes 


LUDGER  J.  COSSETTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
499)  for  the  relief  of  Ludger  J.  Cossette, 
which  was,  on  page  2,  line  4,  strike  out 
"•in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
757)  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne  Davla  which 
was,  on  peige  2.  after  line  3,  insert: 

No  part  of  thtt  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Aot  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attx>mey  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  91.000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prtsldent,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bfllclerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  M/CNSFIKLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  STRATEGIC  ARMS 
LIMITATION  TALKS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday 
in  Helsinki  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
delegations  met  to  commence  the  SALT 
negotiations.  While  the  occasion  Mon- 
day was  largely  ceremonial,  there  was  a 
note  of  high  purpose  in  the  statements 
of  both  delegations.  Serious  discussions 
began  yesterday  in  what  could  be  the 
most  portentous  negotiations  affecting 
the  survival  of  mankind.  As  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  expressed  it  so  aptly  in 
his  speech  of  November  13: 

The  question  to  be  faced  :n  the  -strategic 
arms  talks  is  whether  societies  with  the  ad- 
vanced intellect  to  develop  these  awesome 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  have  the  com- 
bined wisdom  to  control  and  curtail  them. 

Let  US  hope  that  the  enormous  diffi- 
culties and  complexities  inherent  in  these 
negotiations  will  be  overbalanced  by  a 
recognition  on  both  sides  of  the  mutual 
and  reciprocal  adrari cages  to  be  obtained 
from  viable  arrangements  to  stabilize 
and  control  the  strategic  arms  race.  The 
negative  incentive  to  agreement  is  sim- 
ilarly persuasive— the  cost  and  the  dan- 
ger to  both  sides  inherent  in  an  escala- 
tion of  the  nuclear  arms  race  could  cast 
a  most  ominous  shadow  over  the  con- 
tinued health  and  existence  of  both  so- 
cieties. 

The  immediate  challenge  to  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  negotiators,  once  sub- 
stantive discussions  begin,  will  be  to  seek 
mutually  agreeable  arrangements  for 
containing  the  next  generation  of  stra- 
tegic weapons  now  under  development 
in  both  countries — ABM's  and  MIRV's. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  regretable  that 
the  U.S.  negotiators  have  reportedly 
been  instructed  not  to  offer  a  mutual 
moratorium  on  the  flight  testing  of 
MIRV's.  The  clock  is  running  out  on 
MIRV's,  and  if  an  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  this  new  weapons  development 


is  not  achieved  prior  to  the  operational 
deployment  stage — expected  some  time 
next  year — hopes  for  a  meaningful  and 
verifiable  agreement  will  be  diminished. 

The  clock  is  also  ruimlng  out  with  re- 
spect to  ABM  systems,  but  fortunately, 
the  pace  Is  slower  in  this  instance  be- 
cause deployed  ABM  systems  are  easily 
verifiable  by  aerial  or  satellite  inspec- 
tion, while  deployed  MIRV's  are  veri- 
fiable allegedly  only  by  onsight  inspec- 
tion. 

The  major  address  by  Secretary  Rogers 
on  November  13  is  a  most  salutory  In- 
dication that  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to 
the  life  and  death  Issues  inherent  in  the 
SALT  talks  has  not  been  defaulted  to 
military  authorities  by  the  concerned 
civilian  agencies  of  our  Government — 
especially  the  State  Department.  I  ex- 
press this  view  against  the  background 
of  numerous  press  reports  and  "leaks" 
in  recent  weeks  which  have  indicated 
that  efforts  by  the  military  authorities 
have  succeeded  within  ♦!.«  administra- 
tion in  curtailing  the  orief  and  the  ne- 
gotiating leeway  of  Ambassador  O.ard 
Smith  and  his  colleagues  in  t^e  SALT 
talks. 

In  his  address  to  the  Senate  on  No- 
vember 13,  President  Nixon  assured  us 
that  he  would  seek  to  work  out  an  ar- 
rangement for  consultations  with  the 
Senate  respecting  the  SALT  talks  which 
would  meet  our  requirements  and  pre- 
rogatives. The  President's  thoughtful 
and  cooperative  remarks  in  this  regard 
merit  our  respect  and  appreciation.  In 
this  spirit.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  administration  has  set  itself  against 
the  inclusion  of  senatorial  observers  or 
advisors  to  the  SALT  negotiations.  The 
implication  in  the  administration's  posi- 
tion that  the  necessary  secrecy  and  dis- 
cretion might  be  comprised  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Senators  is  not  one  which  the 
Senate  could  find  acceptable  as  a  reason. 

Extensive  and  detailed  consultations 
rpsarding  t'ne  U.S.  negotiating  position 
iiave  been  carried  out  with  the  govern- 
ments of  our  NATO  allies.  Virtually 
without  exception  our  NATO  allies  have 
parliamentary  forms  of  government. 
Con-equently.  the  implication  that  the 
parliamentary  leaders  cf  W€s;ern  Europe 
and  Canada  are  more  discreet  then  the 
congressional  leaders  of  the  United 
States  is  pa;adox'cal  and  unconvinc- 
ing; especially  in  \iew  of  the  history  of 
the  congressional  representatives  and 
committees  handiin:;  the  most  secret 
information. 

There  is  an  invisible  third  dimension 
to  the  SALT  talks  which  is  seldom  men- 
tioned—the specter  of  Peking.  In  the 
period  since  the  1962  United  Ftat«s- 
Soviet  "eyeball-to-e;,cbaH"  confronta- 
tion over  Cuba — and  the  emergence  of 
Communist  Ch  na  as  a  theimon-  cear 
power — it  is  perhaps  no  exagre  at'cn  to 
say  that  policymakers  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  Motcow  have  considered  the 
potential  future  threat  of  nuclear  war 
with  China  to  be  as  real  a  threat  as  a 
United  States-Soviet  nuclear  exchange. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  calculations 
with  respect  to  the  potentiality  of  Chi- 
nese nuclear  capabilities  wUl  be  factored 
into  the  negotiating  postures  of  both  the 
United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  I  regard  this 
as  prudent  and  unavoidable.  Nonetheless, 
we  must  guard  vigilantly  against  military 


hardliners  on  both  sides  attempting 
to  exploit  the  Chinese  "threat"  as  an 
instrument  to  prevent  agreements  and 
controls  on  advanced  weapons  systems 
that  are  the  very  purpose  of  the  SALT 
negotiations. 

Moreover,  the  SALT  negotiators  bear 
the  additional  responsibility  for  attempt- 
ing to  shape  agreements  resulting  from 
the  SALT  talks  in  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
courage, rather  than  discourage,  Peking 
from  eventual  cooperation  with  interna- 
tional nuclear  arms  control  agreements. 

The  U.S.  negotiators  bear  an  additional 
responsibility  with  respect  to  Communist 
China  in  the  SALT  talks.  Our  negotiators 
must  scrupulously  seek  to  avoid  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  which  will 
create  the  impression  of  a  United 
States-Soviet  nuclear  'ganging  up" 
again:  t  Commun'rt  China.  In  my  judg- 
ment, agreements  of  such  a  nature  could 
serve  to  exacerbate  the  grave  tensions 
bel.ween  M  )-scjw  and  Peking,  as  well  as 
between  Washington  and  Peking — rather 
than  makina;  nuclear  war  on  the  Asian 
mainland  less  probable. 

In  this  re.«:pect.  I  ccmmend  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  Harrison  Salisbury's 
new  book  "War  Between  Russia  and 
China,"  which  sets  forth  the  dangers 
and  implications  of  a  Sino-Soviet  war 
to  the  nuclear  security  of  the  United 
States  in  a  most  persuasive  and  sobering 
fashion. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  hail  the  be- 
ginmm  of  the  SALT  negotiations.  I  wish 
to  conclude  on  a  high  note  rather  than 
a  low  note,  for  I  am  an  optimist  on  the 
future  of  mankind.  Accordingly,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  altogether  fitting  to  close  with 
a  most  sincere  and  deserved  tribute  to 
President  Nixon  and  the  U.S.  delegation 
led  by  Director  Gerard  Smith  for  the 
diligence  of  preparation,  the  dignity,  and 
high  seriousness  of  purpose  with  which 
these  landmark  negotiations  liave  been 
opened.  I  believe  they  have  everj'  right 
so  long  as  this  attitude  and  atmosphere 
in  the  U.S.  delegation  persists  to  be  con- 
fident of  the  support  of  the  Senate  in 
their  crucial  and  urgent  search  for  a 
viable  m.eans  to  cap  the  volcano  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS AS  IN  LEGISLATIVE  SES- 
SION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  has  morn- 
ing business  been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
further  morning  business  as  in  legisla- 
tive session?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

As  in  legislative  session,  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  had  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requested 
the  coi;currence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1453  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Capt. 
Melvln  A.  Kaye: 

H.R.  1865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Jaffe;  and 

H.R.  14794.  An  act  maUng  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  92)  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wong  Yui. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

As  in  legislative  session,  the  following 
bills  were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Melvln  A.  Kaye;  and 

H  R.  1865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Jaffe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  14794  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


SUPREME   COURT   OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Senate,  in  executive  session,  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  soon  decide  whether  to  approve 
the  nomination  of  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth to  the  post  of  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  For  over  .2  months 
this  man  has  undergone  an  examination 
of  character,  ability,  and  philosophy 
which  has  not  been  duplicated  since  the 
inquisition.  In  an  attempt  to  find  some 
reason  to  justify  opposition  to  Judge 
Haynsworth's  nomination,  critics  have 
invoked  a  standard  of  behavior  that,  if 
applied  to  all  future  nominees  to  the 
Court,  would  guarantee  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  membership  shall  remain 
at  eight  until  the  millennium. 

Justification  for  opposition,  however, 
has  simply  not  been  presented.  It  has  not 
been  presented,  Mr.  President,  imless 
one  can  consider  a  multipage  collection 
of  error  and  half-accuracies,  known  as  a 
"bill  of  particulars,"  a  meaningful  in- 
dictment. The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  demon- 
strated the  hoUowness  of  the  charges  set 
out  in  this  bill  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt. 

He  did  such  an  outstanding  job  of  re- 
futing those  charges  that  I  shall  not  take 
the  Senate's  time  to  belabor  the  point. 
But  I  would  like  to  briefly  note  that  the 
Kentucky  Senator's  support  of  the 
Haynsworth  nomination  is  partictaarly 
meaningful  to  me  because  of  his  own  ju- 
dicial experience  and  because  of  the 
searching  analysis  which  he  gives  every 
issue  before  commenting  on  it.  As  one 
who  stood  on  the  opposite  of  the  issue 
from  the  Kentucky  Senator  during  the 
ABM  debate,  Mr.  President,  I  can  assure 
you  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence  that 
he  has  reached  his  decision  on  this  issue 
solely  on  the  basis  of  his  own  judgment 
and  knowledge. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  completely 
rebutted  charges  against  Judge  Hayns- 
worth, which,  if  true,  might  have  dis- 
qualified him  imder  the  traditional  test 
applied  to  nominees  to  the  Supreme 
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Court.  That  test  is  best  stated  by  canon 
34  of  the  American  Bar  Association: 

In  every  particular  hla  conduct  should  be 
above  reproach.  He  should  be  conscientious, 
studious,  thorough,  courteous,  patient,  punc- 
tual. Just,  impartial,  fearless  of  public  clam- 
or, regardless  of  public  praise,  and  Indifferent 
to  private  political  or  partisan  Influences; 
he  should  administer  Justice  according  to  the 
law,  and  deal  with  his  appointments  as  a 
public  trust;  he  should  not  allow  other  affairs 
of  his  private  Interest  to  Interfere  with  the 
prompt  and  proper  performance  of  his  judi- 
cial duties,  nor  should  he  administer  the 
office  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  his  per- 
sonal ambitions  or  increasing  his  popularity. 

A  careful  review  of  the  record,  of  the 
facts,  shows  that  Judge  Haynsworth  has 
lived  up  to  this  standard  of  excellence. 

I  do  not  find  anywhere  in  canon  34  the 
requirement  that  a  nominee  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench  has  to  be  awnpletely  invulner- 
able to  the  attacks  of  those  who  differ 
from  him  on  constitutional  and  judicial 
philosophy.  It  does  not  say  in  canon  34 
or  anywhere  else  that  a  man  cannot  be 
approved  for  service  on  the  Supreme 
Court  if  those  who  oppose  him  are  suc- 
cessful in  raising— merely  raising  with- 
out proving — doubts  about  him. 

No,  Mr.  President,  this  new  standard 
created  by  the  Haynsworth  critics  finds 
no  precedent  in  law.  Nor,  I  respectfully 
suggest,  does  it  find  any  precedent  in 
reason.  Opponents  outside  this  body  have 
explained  their  decision  thus: 

It  Is  Immaterial  whether  concrete  proof  of 
conflict  of  Interest,  lack  of  ability  or  question 
of  character  has  been  presented.  But  a  doubt 
has  been  raised,  smce^the  Supreme  Court 
has  already  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
criticism,  let  us  Just  fall  to  confirm  this  man 
and  find  somebody  else. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  reasoning  were 
not  so  frightening,  it  would  be  ludicrous. 
It  disturbs  me  greatly  to  think  that  re- 
sponsible men  and  women  will  abandon 
the  traditional  Anglo-Saxon  concept 
that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  accuser 
in  favor  of  this  new  circular  argument. 
An  argument  that  begins  with  an  un- 
proven  presumption  of  doubt  as  to  in- 
nocence and  ends  with  a  conviction  be- 
cause the  unproved  presumption  has 
created  an  aura  of  incredibiUty. 

In  simple  terms,  this  new  test  says 
that  because  fire  creates  smoke,  wherever 
there  is  smoke,  there  is  fire.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, hot  air  blowing  over  the  ashes  of 
political  defeat  can  also  create  smoke. 
Let  us  not  confuse  the  rhetoric  and  in- 
nuendo of  those  whose  judicial  and  con- 
stitutional philosophy  was  rejected  by 
the  American  people  1  year  ago  with  fact 
and  reason  sufficient  to  justify  opposition 
to  the  President's  nomination.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  must  not  adopt  this  new  test 
and  abandon  one  which  has  served  the 
RepubUc  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that 
each  and  every  Senator  here,  makes  a 
great  effort  to  reach  his  decision  on  im- 
portant issues  independently.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  this  process  of  independent 
decisionmaking  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Senate  as 
a  viable  body.  One  cannot  help,  however, 
but  be  influenced  by  the  background  of 
those  who  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  an 

issue.  ,  .       ^       . 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  heard 

and  received  testimony  which  filled  some 


762  pages  when  reprinted.  In  addition 
to  that,  each  Senator  has  been  presented 
with  the  written  and  oral  views  of  every 
conceivable  labor,  legal,  business,  and 
citizens  group  imaginable.  In  the  course 
of  my  analysis  of  this  plethora  of  infor- 
mation, it  has  struck  me  that  those  who 
have  made  the  most  careful  examination, 
and  those  who  have  known  and  dealt  T^ith 
Clement  F.  Haynsworth  the  most,  have 
supported  him,  while  those  who  have 
conducted  cursory  examinations  and 
have  had  only  minimal  exposure  to 
Judge  Haynsworth's  judicial  career  have 
opposed  him.  I  do  not  present  this  in- 
formation as  a  statement  of  absolute, 
invariable,  statistical  analysis,  but  as  an 
expression  of  one  Senator's  observation. 
For  example,  let  us  compare  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  standing  committee  on 
the  Federal  judiciary,  and  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association. 

The  standing  committee  of  the  ABA  is 
composed  of  men  of  unquestioned  good 
standing  in  the  legal  community  who 
represent  the  various  geographical  dis- 
tricts of  the  country.  The  standing  com- 
mittee's function  is  to  try  and  formulate 
standards  of  qualification  for  admission 
to  the  Federal  bench.  In  order  to  bring 
about  the  application  of  these  stand- 
ards, the  standing  committee  investigates 
each  and  every  nominee  to  the  Federal 
judiciary.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  overrules  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  standing  committee  after  its 
investigation. 

Many  times,  Mr.  President,  Members  of 
this  body  have  experience  acute  unhap- 
piness  over  the  failure  of  that  body  to 
agree  with  their  own  judgment  of  a 
man's  qualifications  to  sit  on  a  Federal 
court.  I  think  it  is  understating  the  truth 
to  sav  that  the  ABA  standing  committee 
knows  its  own  mind.  That  committee, 
Mr.  President,  met  on  September  5  in 
New  York  and  stated,  without  reserva- 
tion, that  Judge  Haynsworth  met  the 
qualifications  for  membership  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Later,  after  the  applica- 
tion of  a  great  deal  of  pressure,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to  convene  again  and  re- 
assess its  recommendation  in  light  of  aU 
the  charges  made  against  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. Once  again,  the  committee  over- 
whelmingly approved  the  Haynsworth 
nomination. 

Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  furor  was 
raised  over  the  fact  that  not  all  of  the 
members  agreed.  Astute  political  com- 
mentators never  tired  of  pointmg  out 
that  the  judge  only  received  endorse- 
ment by  a  2-to-l  majority.  Mr.  President. 
I  greatly  hope  that  these  same  commen- 
tators wUl  have  the  opportunity  to  pomt 
out  that  I  only  received  a  2-to-l  margin 
of  approval  the  next  time  I  take  my  rec- 
ord before  the  people  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  elected  official  in  this 
country  who  would  not  willingly  suffer 
journalistic  analysis  of  why  he  only  re- 
ceived a  2-to-l  vote  of  confidence. 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion took  a  somewhat  different  approach 
to  determining  whether  to  recommend 
approval  of  the  Haynsworth  nominaUon. 
Not  surprisingly,  they  reached  a  differ- 
ent result. 
The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Assocla- 
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tlon  is  comprised  of  some  24,000  trail  at- 
torneys in  the  United  States.  In  order 
to  determine  their  feelings  on  the  Hayns- 
worth  nomination,  the  executive  board 
conducted  a  poll.  At  least  they  conducted 
a  type  of  poll.  A  "selected  sample"  of 
some  1,204  trial  attorneys  was  requested 
to  reply  to  a  questionnaire  which  gave 
them  three  choices:  First,  approve 
the  nomination:  second,  disapprove  the 
nomination;  and.  third,  withdraw  the 
nomination. 

A  total  of  715  people  returned  the 
questiormaire  and  of  those,  524  answered 
that  the  nomination  should  be  with- 
drawn or  disapproved.  In  short,  524  out 
of  24,000  announced  their  conviction 
that  Clement  P.  Haynsworth  should  not 
become  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
That  represents  a  percentage  of  2.15.  On 
the  basis  of  the  opinions  of  2.15  percent 
of  the  total  membership  of  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association,  the  board  of 
governors  recommended  that  Justice 
Haynsworth  not  be  promoted  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  an  astound- 
ing conQJusion.  It  is,  however,  representa- 
tive or  the  opposition  to  the  Haynsworth 
nomination. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
testimony  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  that  given  by  John  Bolt  Cul- 
bertson.  Mr.  Culbertson  gave  a  moving, 
though  often  hiunorous.  explanation  of 
his  reasons  for  refusing  to  oppose  the 
nomination  of  Clement  Haynsworth. 

John  Bolt  Culbertson  is  not  a  man  who 
finds  himself  in  philosophical  agree- 
ment with  Judge  Haynsworth  or  the 
Republican  Party  very  often.  Politically, 
Mr.  Culbertson  must  be  described  as  a 
Democratic  liberal.  He  would  not  be 
offended,  I  feel,  if  he  were  described  as 
one  who  has  favored  a  broadening  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  as 
done  by  the  Warren  court.  He  is.  in  short, 
not  a  natural  ally  of  Clement  Hayns- 
worth. 

But,  John  Bolt  Culbertson  is  an  hon- 
orable man.  He  recognized  his  differ- 
ences with  the  judge  for  what  they 
were — differences  of  political  persuasion. 
He  also  had  the  wisdom  to  observe  that 
President  Nixon  had  won  a  mandate  from 
the  American  people,  a  mandate  to  ap- 
point men  to  the  Supreme  Court  who 
were  not  in  total  agreement  with  the 
philosophies  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Culbertson  recommended  approval 
of  the  Haynsworth  nomination  in  the 
unequivocal  terms  which  have  been  the 
hallmark  of  his  legal  career.  He  said: 

r  predict  that  Judge  Haynsworth  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  that  has  ever  been  on 
this  Court  I  believe  that  my  friend  of  liberal 
persuasion  can  understand  that  If  we  have 
the  right  when  our  crowd  Is  In  power  to  ap- 
point Judges,  then  our  opponents,  by  the 
same  token,  have  this  right  when  they  win. 
As  a  South  Carolinian.  I  shall  be  proud  to 
have  Judge  Haynsworth  on  our  highest 
Court,  and  if  I  were  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  would  vote  for  the  confirmation  of 
his  appointment,  and  for  this  endorsement. 
I  do  not  apologize  to  anyone. 

I  can  add  nothing  to  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  carefully  reassess  their  de- 
cision on  this  most  important  vote.  Let 
us  not  be  confused  by  innuendo  nor  con- 
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vinced  by  Inaccuracies.  If  we  have  philo- 
sophical differences  with  the  nominee, 
let  us  refrain  from  insisting  that  he 
agree  with  us  before  we  vote  approval. 
As  Charles  Alan  Wright,  a  noted  consti- 
tutional scholar  from  my  own  State, 
said  In  his  testimony  before  the  Judici- 
ary Committee: 

History  teaches  us  that  It  Is  folly  to  sup- 
poee  that  anyone  can  predict  In  advance 
what  kind  of  record  a  particular  person  will 
make  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  awesome  and  lonfely  responsibility  that 
the  Justices  have  In  considering  the  great 
Issues  that  come  before  them  has  made 
them.  In  many  Instances,  different  men  than 
they  were  before  All  that  one  can  properly 
undertake  In  assigning  a  nominee  to  that 
Court.  Is  to  consider  whether  he  has  the  In- 
telligence, the  ability,  the  character,  the 
temperament,  and  the  Judiciousness  that  are 
essential  In  the  Important  work  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  p>erform. 

Clement  Haynsworth  has  met  the  tra- 
ditional requirements  set  for  approval 
of  this  body  for  appointment  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Let 
as  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth. 
Perhaps  nothing  that  I  have  said  or  will 
say  will  change  any  minds. 

This  matter  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. It  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
countr>'.  It  is  also  of  great  importance  to 
the  Senate.  I  feel  compelled,  therefore, 
to  state  why  I  take  the  position  I  do. 

First,  I  digress  a  bit  to  commend  those 
Senators  who  have  worked  so  long  and 
hard  in  carrying  out  the  task  of  sending 
to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Haynsworth  to  be  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  whose  name  has  been  submitted  to 
us  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  refer  particularly  to  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  from  Nebraska,  Senator 
Hruska. 

Perhaps  no  Member  of  the  Senate  has 
been  more  faithful  in  the  attendance  at 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  sub- 
committees, and  all  conferences  pertain- 
ing to  the  matter  of  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  as  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court.  Not  only  has 
Senator  Hrdska  given  his  time,  but  also, 
he  is  a  man  of  unquestionable  character. 
In  addition,  he  has  a  keen  legal  mind,  he 
is  a  good  scholar,  and  he  is  able  to  dis- 
cern the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  He  is  able 
to  sort  out  and  pass  judgment  on  con- 
flicting allegations. 

So  I  want  the  Record  to  show  my  ad- 
miration for  and  my  commendation  of 
the  fine  work  of  Senator  Hruska  with  re- 
spect to  this  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  what  is  done 
in  reference  to  this  issue  is  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  U.S. 
Senate  is  going  to  establish  a  record  here, 
a  record  that  is  going  to  be  read  for  all 
time  to  come.  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  every  Senator  not  vote  on  impulse  or 
propaganda  or  publicity  pro  or  con  on 
this  issue.  We  are  called  upon  to  examine 
the  facts,  examine  the  accusations,  and 
then  do  justice.  I  cannot  feel  that  to  re- 
ject the  nomination  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth is  justice,  because  it  is  well  known 
that  much  of  the  opposition  against 
Judge  Haynsworth  relates  to  his  polit- 
ical philosophy. 


Has  any  Senator  risen  and  said.  "I  be- 
lieve that  Judge  Haynsworth  is  corrupt"? 
Not  one.  Has  any  Senator  ever  cited  an 
instance  in  which  a  decision  in  Judge 
Haynsworth's  court  was  influenced  by 
financial  considerations  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth? Never  has  such  an  accusation 
been  made.  Has  any  Senator  or  any 
other  responsible  person  ever  pointed  to 
an  instance  in  which  Judge  Haynsworth 
enriched  himself  by  reason  of  any  mat- 
ter coming  before  him  as  a  judge?  The 
answer  is  "No." 

Then,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to  this 
question:  What  do  we  mean  when  we 
say  that  judges  and  public  officials 
should  not  only  be  free  of  wrongdoing — 
and  certainly  Judge  Haynsworth  has 
been  scrutinized  more  than  most  Amer- 
icans have  been— but  also,  they  should 
be  without  the  appearance  of  evil  or 
without  the  appearance  of  impropriety? 
We  have  to  think  about  that.  Does  it 
mean  that  if  someone  mistakenly  or 
recklessly,  or  even  intentionally,  accuses 
a  good  man  and  it  happens  that  those 
accusations  receive  wide  publicity,  it  is 
then  correct  to  say  there  is  the  appear- 
ance of  evil,  there  is  an  appearance  of 
impropriety,  because  a  great  deal  of 
complaint  has  received  wide  publicity? 

That  is  where  we  reach  the  point  in 
this  proceeding  where  the  Senate  be- 
comes on  trial;  because,  if  we  adopt  the 
principle  that  all  one  must  do  is  to  make 
some  accusations,  which  accusations  be- 
come widely  publicized,  and  that  that 
constitutes  an  appearance  of  impropri- 
ety, what  is  the  result?  The  result  is  that 
a  malicious  individual  or  a  malicious 
group,  a  mistaken  individual  or  a  mis- 
taken group,  an  individual  who  did  not 
carefully  check  his  facts  or  a  group  that 
did  not  carefully  check  their  facts,  can 
fix  upon  any  public  official  a  charge  or 
place  him  in  a  situation  in  which  it  is 
said  that  he  has  the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety and  therefore  should  be  re- 
jected. 

What  is  required  of  the  Senate?  The 
Senate  is  required  to  do  justice,  and  we 
cannot  follow  a  course  of  justice  if  we 
say  that  a  man  need  only  be  accused 
of  something,  that  the  accusations  be 
publicized,  and  that  therefore  there  is 
an  appearance  of  impropriety.  In  some 
instances  there  might  truly  be  an  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety.  But  if  we  go 
on  that  premise,  we  turn  the  selecting 
and  the  confirming  power  of  the  country 
over  to  the  most  vicious  elements  in  the 
United  States.  If  it  is  possible  to  hurl 
charges  at  a  nominee  or  at  an  ofHce- 
holder,  cause  those  charges  to  be  public- 
ized, and  that  Individioal  Is  accepted  per 
se  as  having  engaged  in  an  operation 
that  has  the  appearance  of  impropriety, 
then  we  have  turned  the  appointing  and 
selecting  power  over  to  outsiders,  and  we 
have  created  a  situation  in  which  the 
most  vicious  in  the  land  have  the  author- 
ity of  government.  They  could  create  a 
situation  in  which  it  would  be  said,  "Be- 
cause there  is  noise  here,  because  there 
is  smoke  here,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
impropriety." 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  that  to  my 
knowledge  not  a  single  Senator  has  risen 
on  this  floor  and  said,  "Here  is  a  trans- 
action in  which  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
dishonest."  Not  a  single  Senator  has 
risen  in  his  place,  to  my  knowledge,  and 
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said.  "Here  is  a  case  in  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  enriched  himself  by  reason 
of  a  matter  being  litigated  before  him." 
or.  "Here  is  a  csise  in  which  the  decision 
was  influenced  by  financial  considera- 
tions." 

Some  of  these  charges  are  so  flimsy 
that  even  opponents  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth have  dismissed  them  as  such. 

What  does  that  indicate?  When  does 
an  advocate  or  an  opponent  resort  to 
flimsy  argiunents?  There  Is  only  one  time 
and  that  is  when  he  does  not  have  any 
other  arguments. 

For  instance,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
news  release  of  the  Frank  Mankiewicz 
and  Tom  Braden  column  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  dated  Sunday.  November  9,  1969. 
Here  is  what  it  states: 

Among  the  ways  In  which  men  with  large 
Incomes  avoid  taxes  Is  to  buy  and  sell  prop- 
erty through  tax-exempt  Institutions,  claim- 
ing charitable  deductions  along  the  way. 
Judge  Clement  Purman  Haynsworth.  Jr.  now 
lives  In  a  home  which  has  twice  been 
donated  to  Purman  University  and  the  value 
of  which  has  twice  been  claimed  as  a  chari- 
table deduction. 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  men  are 
Ignorant,  or  whether  they  are  careless, 
or  whether  they  are  malicious,  but  one 
does  not  have  to  go  beyond  the  fourth 
grade  to  understand  that  the  opening 
paragraph  there,  in  effect,  charges  Judge 
Haynsworth  of  skullduggery  in  giving 
a  home  to  a  imiversity. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  take  the  time  to  consider  the  facts  in 
reference  to  this  charge.  Again,  I  wish 
to  ask  why  opponents  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth would  resort  to  such  nonsense  if 
they  had  a  case.  If  they  had  a  case,  they 
would  bring  it  in  here.  They  do  not  have 
a  case. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  the  facts.  In 

1958,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Charles  Daniel 
started  construction  of  a  large  new  home 
in  Greenville,  S.C.  At  that  time.  Mrs. 
Daniel,  who  held  title  to  the  home  in 
which  they  were  living,  gave  a  >2  interest 
in  that  home  to  Furman  University.  In 

1959,  Mrs.  Daniel  gave  Furman  Univer- 
sity the  remaining  interest  in  the  old 
Daniel  home. 

The  deductions  for  these  gifts  were 
taken  on  the  Daniel  tax  returns  in  1958 
and  1959.  but  the  deed  was  not  recorded 
until  May  1960.  The  delay  in  recording 
the  deed  was  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Daniel,  who  did  not  want  publicity  in 
connection  with  the  gift  of  the  home  to 
Furman  University. 

In  May  1960,  Judge  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth. Jr..  purchased  the  Daniel  home 
for  the  appraised  value  of  $115,000.  Fur- 
man University  had  no  need  for  this 
type  of  home,  but  did  need  the  money 
and  accepted  Judge  Haynsworth's  offer. 
In  purchasing  the  home.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth gave  the  imiversity  $65,000  in  cash 
along  with  his  former  home,  which  had 
an  appraised  value  at  that  time  of  $50,- 
000.  The  former  Haynsworth  home  was 
actually  sold  by  the  university  for  $50.- 
000.  so  this  was  not  an  imaginary  figure. 

There  was  no  arrangement  or  even 
discussion  between  Senator  Daniel  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  and  the  Haynsworths  in 
connection  with  the  gift  of  the  house  to 
Furman  and  the  subsequent  purchase  by 
Judge  Haynsworth.  The  Daniels,  looking 


forward  to  moving  into  a  new  and  much 
more  elaborate  home,  permitted  the  old 
home  to  fall  into  disrepair  in  the  last  2 
years  they  were  living  in  it,  while  paying 
rent  to  the  university. 

Upon  moving  into  the  old  Daniels' 
home  in  June  of  1960.  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Haynsworth  improved  it  with  remodel- 
ing, air  conditioning,  and  landscaping. 
The  total  cash  outlay  in  connection  with 
these  improvements  were  in  excess  of 
$10,000. 

In  1963,  the  Haynsworths  concluded 
that  the  children  were  not  coming  home 
to  Greenville  to  live,  and  they  then 
decided  to  give  the  home  to  Furman 
University  and  retained  a  life  estate. 
Under  this  arrangement.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth and  Mrs.  Haynsworth  retained 
the  right  to  live  in  the  house  during  his 
life  and  her  life;  during  that  time  they 
were  liable  to  pay  real  estate  taxes, 
other  taxes,  insurance,  and  mainte- 
nance on  the  property. 

In  1963,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Haynsworth 
held  clear  title  to  the  home  for  which 
they  had  paid  $115,000.  and  upon  which 
they  had  expended  more  than  $10,000 
for  improvements.  The  appraised  value 
at  that  time  was  $153,000,  and  the  re- 
placement value  was  $184,000. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Haynsworth  could 
have  retained  the  home  for  their  estate. 
They  could  have  sold  it  for  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $153,000.  They 
could  have  made  a  gift  of  the  home 
to  any  university,  including  Furman 
University,  and  claimed  something  be- 
tween $125.000 — which  includes  the  more 
than  $10,000  cash  outlay— and  the 
$153,000  appraised  market  value  as  a  tax 
base  for  deductions  on  Federal  tax  re- 
turns. Judge  Haynsworth  chose  to  give 
the  home  to  Furman  University,  the 
school  from  which  he  was  graduated  and 
which  was  named  after  one  of  his  ances- 
tors. His  close  relationshiawith  the  uni- 
versity, and  his  membersljrp  at  that  time 
on  the  imiversity  advisors'  council,  was 
no  barrier  to  him  making  a  gift  of  the 
family  home  to  the  university  while  re- 
taining a  life  estate  for  himself  and  his 
wife. 

Judge  Haynsworth  passed  up  the  legal 
right  to  claim  the  "market  value"  of 
$153,000  on  the  home  as  the  base  for  his 
tax  deduction.  Instead,  he  took  the  $115.- 
000  figure,  which  represented  the  sum 
he  paid  for  the  home  in  1960.  He  ar- 
ranged to  take  the  deduction  over  a  5- 
year  period  as  provided  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  laws  and  regulations. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  sF>ent  a  little 
time  considering  the  tax  laws  of  the 
country.  If  an  individual  gives  some 
property  to  a  college  or  hospital  or  some- 
thing else,  he  gives  the  property  away 
and  he  is  entitled  to  a  deduction  for  the 
fair  market  value  of  it. 

If  one  wishes  an  insight  into  the  char- 
acter of  Judge  Ha3msworth,  he  did  not 
claim  a  tax  deduction  for  the  fair  market 
value  of  $153,000.  He  did  not  claim  a  tax 
deduction  for  the  $10,000  in  improve- 
ments he  put  in  the  home.  He  claimed 
a  tax  deduction  of  $115,000.  the  very 
price  he  paid  some  years  before — and  all 
values  have  gone  up  as  is  well  known. 

Yet  somebody  here  would  so  misstate 
the  facts,  either  Intentionally,  uninten- 
tionally, accidentally,  or  somehow,  that 


he  would  Imply  that  a  man  who  is 
generous,  a  man  who  decides  In  favor  of 
the  tax  collector,  is  impugned  to  have 
done  something  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  does  that  mean  the 
man  has  the  appearance  of  evil,  or  does 
that  mean  he  has  the  appearance  of 
impropriety?  Actually  there  w««  no 
implication  made.  Again  I  wish  to  repeat 
that  if  the  Senate  ever  goes  to  a  system 
of  turning  down  a  nominee  for  con- 
firmation because  someone  makes  a 
charge,  then  we  give  veto  power  to  out- 
siders and  that  power  can  be  exercised 
by  some  of  the  most  vicious  individuals 
in  the  land. 

When  one  gives  something  away  and 
retains  a  life  estate  interest,  he  does 
not  get  a  full  deduction.  This  is  not  a  new 
problem  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. They  take  the  donor's  age  and  his 
life  expectency  and  work  out  something 
according  to  the  table. 

Here  is  what  happened.  The  deduction 
for  the  remainder  interest  in  the  house, 
after  taking  the  lower  value,  in  1963  was 
89,844.46;  in  1964.  $10,000-plus;  in  1965, 
$10,000-plus;  in  1966,  $10,000-plus:  in 
1968,  $ll,000-plus;  or  a  total  of  $52.- 
673.44. 

The  variations  follow  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  tax  table  where  a  life  es- 
tate is  retained  by  persons  of  the  ages  of 
Mrs.  Haynsworth  and  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. 

Instead  of  being  an  ill^al  or  question- 
able act,  this  was  a  commendable  act. 
Judge  Haynsworth  had  no  conversations 
or  arrangements  with  Senator  Daniel  in 
connection  with  his  purchase  of  the 
home,  and  all  the  evidence  indicates  that 
these  were  two  separate  and  unrelated 
gifts  of  the  same  home  to  Furman  Uni- 
versity. Judge  Haynsworth  is  not  now 
and  has  never  been  a  trustee  of  Furman 
University. 

Since  early  1961,  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Purman  University  Advisory 
Council.  This  council  was  established  by 
the  university  in  1960.  5  months  after 
Judge  Haynsworth  had  purchased  the 
old  Daniel  home.  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
appointed  to  this  council  in  early  1961 
and  has  served  on  it  since  that  time. 

This  advisory  council  is  a  "visiting 
board"  with  no  authority  in  the  opera- 
tions and  administration  of  the  univer- 
sity. It  has  only  the  authority  to  advise 
and  recommend. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  have  a  much 
better  land  if  more  people  in  the  United 
States  gave  their  property  to  good  causes: 
if  more  people  who  could  afford  to  do  so 
would  leave  their  projjerty  to  some  worthy 
institution  that  is  seeking  to  find  a  cure 
for  cancer  or  some  other  dreaded  disease. 
If  more  people  gave  their  property  to  the 
cause  of  education,  we  would  have  a  bet- 
ter country.  If  more  people  gave  their 
property  to  the  church,  our  society  would 
be  better.  This  is  what  Judge  Hayns- 
worth did.  There  is  not  one  iota  of  evi- 
dence that  he  received  special  treatment; 
in  fact,  he  did  not  receive  as  much  tax 
benefit  as  he  was  entitled  to. 

Yet  someone  could  publish  a  column 
and  imply  that  his  action  was  illegal; 
that  it  was  wrong;  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth was  dishonest. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  people  do  such 
things?  I  will  tell  you  why:  It  is  because 
they  do  not  have  a  case.  If  they  had  a 
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case  of  substance,  they  would  bring  It 
here.  They  would  bring  in  c«mceled 
checks.  They  would  do  some  other  things. 
If  they  had  a  case  against  Judge  Hayns- 
worth,  somebody  would  appear  on  the 
scene  and  say,  "1  had  a  suit  pending  in 
the  court  on  which  Judge  Haynsworth 
sat.  I  received  an  injustice  because" — 
and  then  he  would  tell  the  facts.  Has  any 
litigant  ever  made  such  a  claim?  Not  at 
all. 

I  will  tell  the  Senate  what  has  hai>- 
pened.  There  are  some  pressure  groups 
that  do  not  like  Judge  Haynsworth,  and 
they  have  opposed  his  nomination  and 
made  all  sorts  of  charges.  Some  of  the 
pressure  groups  have  been  quite  vocal 
against  Judge  Haynsworth.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  note  that  the  same  pres- 
sure groups  have  spent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  elect  men  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. If  a  nominee  for  a  judgeship  or 
other  high  office  is  opposed  by  a  pressure 
group* — and  in  this  instance  I  am  refer- 
ring to  some  of  the  top  union  bosses  in 
the  country — I  wonder  whether  it  would 
not  ije  ln"ti\e  Interest  of  justice  that  those 
who  have  received  large  sums — $20,000. 
$30,000,  or  $40,000 — as  campaign  contri- 
butions from  unions  should  step  aside 
and  not  vote  on  the  pending  nomination. 

Certainly  we  should  apply  the  same 
rules  to  our.selves  as  we  apply  to  oithens. 
Would  it  be  unreasonable  to  suggest  that 
any  Senator  who  had  accepted  $10,000, 
$20,000,  $30,000,  or  $40,000  in  campaign 
contributions  from  the  unions  should 
step  aside  in  the  Judge  Haynsworth  con- 
troversy? Certainly  they  have  a  finan- 
cial interest  in  one  of  the  parties  be- 
cause, according  to  the  record,  not  all. 
but  some,  union  officials,  have  vehe- 
mently opposed  Judge  Haynsworth. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  that  be  done. 
I  merely  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  possibility  that,  perhaps,  some 
of  tho.se  who  are  battling  so  hard  to  de- 
feat the  President's  nomination  might 
serve  as  outstanding  examples  of  ethics 
and  virtue  if  they  were  to  step  aside 
voluntarily  and  not  participate  in  the 
decision  to  confirm  or  not  to  confirm  the 
nomination. 

It  has  been  said,  or  at  least  it  has  been 
implied,  that  there  is  a  connection  or  a 
similarity  between  tlie  Haynsworth  situ- 
ation and  the  Fortas  case.  They  are  dis- 
similar m  many  respects,  and  I  shall 
mention  two  of  them. 

Judsjf  Haynsworth  has  submitted  to  a 
complct"  investigation  and  has  answered 
every  oacsticn.  He  has  not  withheld  any 
facts. 

What  happened  in  Judge  Fortas'  case? 
He  resigned,  and  there  has  never  been 
/"  any  investigation  of  him.  That  is  one 
difference. 

Here  *i.s  another:  Judge  Fortas  did 
receive  funds  from  a  foundation  as  a 
fee,  not,  once,  but  for  a  lifetime,  from  a 
client  that  did  have  problems  that  could 
well  ci  me  before  the  Court. 

There  is  absolutely  no  similarity  be- 
tween the  Haynsworth  and  the  Fortas 
cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  with  interest 
the  statement  of  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole).  If 
anyone  has  any  doubt  or  questions  about 
Judge  Haynsworth  and  the  so-called 
Brunswick  case,  he  can  get  the  answer 


in  just  a  few  paragraphs  from  Senator 
Dole's  statement.  I  shall  not  repeat  it 
here,  but  I  commend  it  to  Senators  for 
reading. 

All  of  us  have  so  much  material  to 
read,  and  we  do  not  get  it  all  done.  One 
of  the  things  that  make  Senator  Dole's 
statement  such  a  good  one  is  that  he  has 
been  able  to  boil  it  down  and  concisely 
state  the  issue.  He  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  Is  noting  wrong  about 
it  that  should  hinder  or  prevent  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Haynsworth. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  man 
living  in  the  United  States  who  has  re- 
signed from  the  Supreme  Court  and  has 
had  something  to  say  about  this  matter. 
I  refer  to  former  Justice  Charles  E. 
Whittaker.  He  has  been  on  the  inside.  He 
is  now  a  private  citizen.  I  am  sure  that 
he  has  been  moved  by  nothing  but  his 
desire  to  see  justice  done  and  the  truth 
prevail.  I  want  to  refer  to  a  statement 
made  by  him  on  November  10,  1969: 

Charles  E.  Whittaker,  who  served  as  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
from  1957-1962,  said  here  yesterday  he  was 
convinced  that  opposition  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  Judge  Clement  P  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  to 
the  Court  Is  spurred  by  his  philosophy,  not 
by  hla  ethical  character. 

Whittaker  said  that  his  study  of  the  rec- 
ords of  hearlHKS  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  In  the  light  of  criticism  of 
Haynsworth's  appointment  compelled  him 
to  speak  out  on  the  matter. 

Incidentally.  Judge  Whittaker  read  all 
of  these  hearings;  and  they  are  volumi- 
nous. He  said  a  thorough  review  of  the 
hearings  has  convinced  him  that  Hayns- 
worth is  guilty  of  no  improper  or  un- 
ethical conduct.  Justice  Whittaker  said: 

I  say  simply  that  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
shame  that  bis  opponents  are  willing  to 
falsely  assault  his  character  in  order  to  ob- 
tain his  defeat  because  they  want  a  more 
"liberal"  Justice  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  seems  evident  to  me  that  any  proper 
sense  of  moral  decency  requires  those  who 
oppose  Judge  Haynsworth's  confirmation  to 
state  their  real  reasons  for  opposing  him 
rather  than  to  resort  to  false  charges  of 
unethical  conduct. 

Justice  Whittaker  said  he  is  convinced 
that  Haynsworth  is  guilty  of  no  mis- 
conduct in  two  cases  brought  up  in  the 
hearings.  Regarding  the  Bnmswick  case. 
Whittaker  said : 

The  record  shown  that  quite  aside  from 
this  being  a  piddling  suit  on  a  promissory 
note  to  foreclose  a  chattel  mortgage  that  re- 
sulted in  a  Judgment  of  $1,425.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth owned  no  stock  In  the  Brunswick 
Company  at  the  time  the  case  was  heard  and 
decided.  The  record  shows  that  after  the 
case  was  heard  and  decided  another  judge 
had  been  assigned  to  write  the  opinion. 
Judge  Haynsworth,  on  the  recommendation 
of  his  broker,  purchased  some  shares  in  the 
publlcly-held   Brunswick  Company. 

Mr.  President,  the  unsound  ground 
upon  which  the  opposition  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  stands  is  Illustrated  by  this 
particular  case.  It  was  presented  as 
though  it  might  be  a  great  case,  involv- 
ing a  merger  or  some  internal  transac- 
tion which,  as  a  result  of  the  lawsuit, 
would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the 
stock  of  the  company.  But  it  was  not  that 
at  all.  It  was  a  suit  over  a  promissory 
note  for  $1,500,  It  was  a  publicly  held 


corporation.  Judge  Haynsworth  bought  It 
on  the  advice  of  his  broker.  Senator 
DoLi's  statement,  to  which  I  referred 
quotes  the  testimony  of  the  broker 
wherein  he  said  he  recommended  that  to 
many  of  his  clients. 

Continuing  with  reference  to  Judge 
Whittaker,  in  another  case  in  which 
Haynsworth  has  been  criticized  for  his 
financial  interests,  Whittaker  said: 

The  record  shows  that  be  did  not  own 
stock  in  either  lltlgAnt  in  the  case,  but  only 
held  some  shares  in  a  vending  company 
which  on  a  lease  basis  maintained  some  of  its 
vending  machines  In  a  plant  of  one  of  the 
litigants. 

Mr.  President,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
to  assimie  a  great  responsibility.  Who 
would  be  able  to  judge  that  better  than 
someone  who  had  sat  on  it  and  who  is 
now  free  to  speak  out  as  a  private  citizen? 
The  testimony  of  Judge  Whittaker  in  be- 
half of  Judge  Haynsworth  is  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  a  question  has  been 
raised  about  the  fact  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth heard  cases  that  involved  firms  and 
those  firms,  in  turn,  had  vending  ma- 
chines for  sandwiches,  pop.  and  so  on.  in 
their  plants,  and  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
was  part  owner  of  the  vending  company 
and  therefore  did  wrong  in  sitting  on 
those  cases. 

If  there  had  been  soinething  dishonest, 
something  unfair,  going  on,  if  there  had 
been  a  situation  where  the  judges  posi- 
tion on  the  bench  was  being  used  to 
promote  business  for  a  company  of  which 
he  was  part  owTier,  certainly  his  com- 
petitors would  have  known  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  competitiors  of  the 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Co.,  or  one  of  the 
principal  ones,  the  leading  competitors, 
was  Alex  Kiriakides,  Jr.,  of  the  Atlas 
Vending  Co.  of  the  same  city. 

This  competitor  has  written  a  letter  to 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  stating 
his  concern  over  what  he  calls  "the 
.•^landers  which  are  being  circulated  in 
the  press  about  Judge  HajTiswonh  and 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic." 

Kiriakides  makes  these  important 
points: 

First.  The  food  vending  business  in 
South  Carolina  and  in  the  United  States 
has  had  a  phenomenal  growth,  and  "the 
experience  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic 
was  not  in  the  least  unique  to  it." 

Second.  His  own  business.  Atlas  Vend- 
ing, experienced  comparable  growth,  as 
did  others  in  the  area. 

Third.  He  competed  with  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic  for  locations  in  textile 
plants  and  other  industrial  plants,  and 
the  practice  in  the  area  was  to  make  the 
awards  on  the  basis  of  open  bidding. 

Fourth.  The  business  was  not  developed 
on  the  basis  of  anyone  using  anyone's  in- 
fluence on  anybody. 

Kiriakides  said: 

I  know  that  Judge  Haynsworth's  name  was 
never  used  In  an  attempt  to  Influence  any- 
body. At  a  very  active  compvetltor,  I  knew 
what  was  going  on  In  the  business,  and  I 
would  have  heard  of  it  If  it  had  been. 

Mr.  President,  when  someone  who  is 
accused  of  an  impropriety  has  a  leading 
competitor  in  the  business  referred  to, 
and  that  leading  competitor  of  the  con- 
cern involved  volunteers  the  statement 
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that  there  is  nothing  wrong,  that  there 
was  not  any  influence  peddling,  that 
there  was  not  any  using  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's name  to  enrich  anybody,  that  it 
happened  to  be  a  business  that  operated 
on  open  bidding,  the  Senate  should  con- 
sider that  statement  carefully. 

I  wish  to  make  just  one  further  ijoint: 
I  hope  that,  as  my  colleagues  read  this 
Record,  and  particularly  my  colleagues 
on  the  Republican  side,  they  will  remem- 
ber that  Judge  Haynsworth  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  by 
the  late  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Presi- 
dent Dwight  Eisenhower's  is  one  of  the 
most  revered  names  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  His  notions  on  political  ques- 
tions may  not  meet  with  unanimous  ap- 
proval throughout  the  land,  but  one 
thing  everyone  krew:  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower would  not  s'  and  for  anything  that 
was  wrong,  illegal,  or  dishonest.  Search 
the  record  throughout  his  administra- 
tion. He  fearlessly  acted  every  time  the 
facts  justified  it.  In  concluding,  I  wish 
to  leave  with  the  Senate  this  thought:  If 
there  was  any  doubt  about  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's ethics,  or  his  honesty.  Dwight 
Eisenhower  would  never  have  made  him 
a  judge  of  the  circuit  court. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  First  of  all.  I  concur  with 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  He  has  put 
his  finger  on  the  real  question  involved 
in  this  nomination,  that  is,  whether  any 
group,  whatever  it  may  be — ^business, 
labor,  or  agriculture — should  have  veto 
power  over  appointments.  That  is  really 
what  is  at  stake  here. 

It  was  said  by  Mr.  Meany  during  the 
hearings  that  his  organization  opposed 
the  appointment  of  Justice  Parker  in  the 
Hoover  days  and  successfully  blocked 
that  appointment,  and  that  they  In- 
tended to  do  so  again  if  possible.  The 
Senator  has  clearly  stated  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  real  issue.  It  is  not  the 
philosophy;  it  is  not  that  he  may  be 
antilabor;  it  is  not  that  he  may  be  anti- 
clvil  rights,  I  do  not  believe  he  is  and  am 
certain  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  agree.  No  one  questions  the  man's 
honesty;  no  one  questions  the  man's  in- 
tegrity. As  the  Senator  has  just  stated, 
certainly  President  Eisenhower  would 
not  have  nominated  him  back  in  1957 
had  he  not  been  a  man  of  honesty  and 
integrity. 

Again  I  state  that  the  Senator  has 
put  his  finger  on  the  basic  issue:  whether 
or  not  any  special  interest  group  should 
have  veto  power  over  a  Presidential 
nomination. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
might  also  add  that  President  Richard 
Nixon  would  never  send  the  name  of  a 
dishonest  or  unethical  man  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  confirmation. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
confirmation  of  Judge  Clement  P. 
Haynsworth,  Jr.,  to  be  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  after  full  and  careful  considera- 
tion and  evaluation  of  the  record,  pro 
and  con,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  I  will  support  the  nomination. 

A  review  of  the  record  confirms  my 
opinion  that  Judge  Haynsworth  is  a  man 
of  great  integrity  and  of  imminent  judi- 
cial qualifications.  His  12  years  as  a  judge 


on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit  offers  ample  evidence  of 
his  sound  judicial  temperament. 

The  opponents  to  Judge  Haynsworth 
come  from  two  sources :  Those  who  differ 
with  his  judicial  philosophy  and  those 
who  question  his  ethical  sensitivity. 

The  first  point  I  do  not  believe  is  a 
vaUd  basis  for  a  decision.  In  9  years  I 
have  voted  on  the  confirmation  of  five 
nominees  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
most  of  them  representing  the  liberal 
side  of  our  political  spectrum.  Never  in 
any  of  those  cases  did  I  base  my  opinion 
on  the  judicial  philosophy  of  the  nom- 
inee. I  do  not  intend  to  do  so  now. 

I  have  always  rested  my  decision  on 
the  basis  of  character,  qualifications,  and 
experience. 

During  the  past  2  months  Judge 
Haynsworth's  ethical  conduct  has  been 
scrutinized  more  closely  than  that  of  any 
other  nominee  in  the  history  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  to  my  knowledge.  The  ques- 
tions involving  his  ethical  conduct  have 
been  reviewed  tvsrice  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  then  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  by  many 
Senators  working  individually.  Volumes 
have  been  written  and  spoken  about 
Judge  Haynsworth's  conduct. 

I  do  not  believe  his  opponents  have 
built  a  case  substantiating  the  charge  of 
ethical  insensitivity. 

I  put  great  store  in  the  endorsement  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  which  of- 
fered its  recommendation  of  Judge 
Haynsworth.  then,  upon  request,  re- 
viewed its  study  and  came  back  with  the 
same  recommendation.  The  American 
Bar  Association  is  the  custodian  of  the 
reputation  of  the  legal  profession.  Its 
code  of  ethics  is  the  rule  by  which  attor- 
neys miist  practice  and  judges  must  per- 
form above  and  beyond  the  requirements 
of  the  law. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  Judge  Law- 
rence E.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association's  Committee  on  the 
Federal  Judiciary.  He  said: 

I  think  It  was  Senator  Tydlngs  who  posed 
the  three  questions  which  must  be  considered 
at  this  time:  first,  integrity,  second.  Judicial 
temperament,  and  third,  professional  ability. 
As  far  as  integrity  Is  concerned  it  Is  the  un- 
varying, unequivocal  and  and  emphatic  view 
of  each  Judge  and  lawyer  interviewed  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  Is,  beyond  any  reservation, 
a  man  of  impeccable  integrity. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  former 
Supreme  Court  Associate  Justice  Charles 
E.  'Whittaker,  for  whom  everyone,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  the  liighest  esteem,  stud- 
ied the  record  closely.  He  said  that  his 
thorough  review  of  the  hearings  con- 
\-inced  him  that  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
guilty  of  no  improper  or  unethical  con- 
duct. 

In  siunmary,  after  2  solid  months  of 
consideration.  Judge  Haynsworth  still 
carries  the  endorsement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  Justice  Whittaker,  and  of 
many  other  prominent  legal  experts. 
These  endorsements  confirm  my  opinion 
when,  after  my  study  and  evaluation  of 
the  record,  I  decided  to  support  the  nom- 
ination of  Judge  Clement  P.  Haynsworth, 
Jr.,  to  the  US.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
considering  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  to  the  Su- 


preme Court,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  called  upon  to  exercise  one  of 
its  most  important  responsibilities.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  nomination  by  President 
Nixon  has  perhaps  been  subjected  to  the 
closest  scrutiny  ever  conducted  by  this 
body  into  matters  of  judicial  ethics.  The 
debate  over  Judge  Hajrnsworth's  confir- 
mation in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
constitutes  the  concluding  chapter  of 
that  scrutiny. 

Our  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee have  already  examined,  in  the 
most  microscopic  detail.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's sensitivity  to  ethical  questions. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  «Mr. 
BA-yH)  has  provided  us  with  a  bill  of 
particulars.  The  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  t  Mr. 
Hruska)  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  have 
made  several  outstanding  speeches  which 
have  been  an  invaluable  aid  to  all  Sena- 
tors in  evaluating  the  charges  against 
Judge  Haynsworth.  The  Senators  I  have 
mentioned  and  all  other  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  should.  I  believe, 
be  congratulated  for  their  diligent  work 
in  providing  the  Senate  with  as  detailed 
a  record  as  possible  so  that  we  could 
properly  evaluate  the  qualifications  of 
the  nominee. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  intention 
originally  to  leave  this  debate  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  other  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
have  been  trained  as  lawyers.  However, 
the  determined  efforts  to  influence  this 
matter  through  a  process  which  might  be 
described  as  "trial  by  news  media"  have 
convinced  me  that  my  own  experience 
with  the  subject  of  "appearances"  in  the 
public  media  might  prove  helpful  to  some 
Members  of  this  body  who  do  not  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  workings  of  all 
facets  of  news  and  public  information. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  staunch  defense  of  Judge  Haynsworth 
has  himself  drawn  attention  to  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion we  find  confronting  us  today.  Mr. 
Nixon  drew  attention  to  an  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  which  was  quite 
candid  in  saying  that  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Haynsworth  on  the  ethical  side  were 
not  warranted,  or  at  least  were  not  with 
the  foundation  that  should  be,  but  that 
because  a  doubt  had  been  raised,  the 
judges'  name  should  be  withdrawn.  This 
involves  us  quite  directly  in  the  whole 
concept  of  what  is  becoming  known  today 
as  "the  appearance  of  impropriety." 
There  are  those  among  the  critics  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  who  insist  that,  like 
Caesar's  wife,  he  should  be  above  any 
hint  of  suspicion  and  that  if  charges 
against  him  give  the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety, they  are  sufficient  to  disqual- 
ify him  for  the  post  to  which  he  has  been 
nominated. 

As  the  President  quite  aptly  pointed 
out,  the  application  of  this  concept  would 
mean  that  anybody  who  wants  to  make  a 
charge  can  thereby  create  the  appearance 
of  impropriety,  raise  a  doubt  and  cause 
the  withdrawal  of  a  Presidential 
nominee. 

Mr.  President,  here  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senate's  indulgence  while  I  delve  for 
a  few  moments  into  a  personal  experience 
of  mine  with  the  whole  erroneous,  mis- 
leading concept  of  j«H>earance  created  by 
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the  press,  radio,  and  television  of  this 
country  in  the  handling  of  ethical  al- 
legations. I  am  here  to  state  flatly  and 
categorically  that  appearances  are  very 
often  misleading  and  in  a  political  con- 
test of  some  heat,  just  as  in  a  confirma- 
tion debate  whicli  arouses  partisan  pas- 
sions, appearances  are  much  more  lilcely 
to  be  downright  false. 

I  doubt  if  it  is  necessary  to  remind  this 
Senate  that  in  1964  I  was  pictured  by  my 
critics  in  the  public  media  of  this  Na- 
tion as  a  man  totally  ruthless  and  almost 
completely  devoid  of  any  humanitarian 
feelings.  In  a  few  short  months  of  cam- 
paigning, I  becan^e — judging  from   the 
appearances  of  mel  which  spnmg  up  in 
the   public   print  4nd   on    television— a 
candidate  who  was  determined  to  abolish 
the  American  socia|  security  system  and 
start  World  War  IJI  by  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  nucleaf  weapons.  Once  the 
charge  was  made,  the  appearance  fol- 
lowed immediately,  land  try  as  I  would  to 
point  to  the  many  times  I  had  voted  for 
the  enlargement  arid  extension  of  social 
security,  as  many  times  as  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain that  no  President,  no  matter  how 
pow.erfut..Could  abolish  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  my  effirts  were  unavailing. 
By  the  same  token,  1  was  imable  to  erase 
the  appearance  of  nuclear  irresponsibil- 
ity by  any  of  my  explanations  of  what  I 
felt  was   required   to  keep   this  Nation 
strong  and  to  honor  her  commitments. 
Never  did  I  urge  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  nuclear  weapons,  nor  did  I  ever  suggest 
that  they  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  junior 
officers  in  the  U.3.  military.  But  I  was 
never  successful  in  substituting  this  for 
the  appearance  that  had  been  created. 

Because  of  this,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  when 
I  speak  of  the  danger  of  leaning  on  the 
whole  idea  of  the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety. It  can  become  dangerously 
close  to  the  abhorrent  practice  which  all 
Americans  deplore — the  practice  of  char- 
acter assassination. 

As  close  as  I  am  to  this  whole  debate, 
I  found  the  charges  being  leveled  in  the 
newspapers  and  on  the  air  coming  so  fast 
and  furious  that  I  had  to  deliberately  sit 
down  and  review  every  word  of  testi- 
mony, everj-  word  of  allegation,  and  every 
word  in  defense  of  Judge  Haynsworth 
which  I  could  get  my  hands  upon.  This 
was  necessary  for  me.  as  a  U.S.  Senator, 
to  keep  the  record  straight  in  my  own 
mind.  And  if  this  is  true,  one  can  imagine 
what  the  impression  is  with  the  casual 
reader  of  American  newspapers  and  the 
casual  listener  of  our  broadcasts  and  the 
viewer  of  televised  news  reports. 

Judge  Haynsworth  is  accused  of  some- 
thing called  conflict  of  interest.  Let  me 
make  It  absolutely  clear  that  there  is  not 
now,  nor  has  there  ever  been,  any  impli- 
cation at  all  that  Judge  Haynsworth 's 
conduct  could  have — by  the  furthest 
stretch  of  the  Imagination — violated  a 
criminal  statute.  On  the  contrary,  the 
attack  has  been  limited  to  the  charge 
that  he  failed  to  disqualify  himself  from 
several  cases  in  which  he  might  have 
stood  to  make  a  tiny  financial  gain.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  Is  that  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  his  decision  in  a  few  cases 
might  have  increased  his  stock  value  by 
an  infinitesimal  amount.  For  example,  It 
has  been  estimated  that  if  one  construes 


the  facts  of  the  so-called  Grace  Lines 
case  as  strongly  as  possible  against  Judge 
Haynsworth,  it  is  conceivable  that  his 
decision  in  the  case  might  have  increased 
the  value  of  his  stock  by  a  value  of  48 
cents. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  both  the 
Federal  disqualification  statute  and  the 
Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  attempt  to  pro- 
vide a  Judge  with  some  guide  to  the  types 
of  ca.ses  in  which  he  could  disqualify  him- 
self so  as  to  avoid  charges  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety.  And  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  at  least  three  courts 
of  appeal  have  held  that  a  judge  is  as 
much  under  a  duty  to  sit  where  he  is  not 
disqualified  as  he  is  under  a  duty  to  dis- 
qualify himself  where  required  to  do  so. 
In  other  words,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  that  these  rulings  make  it 
impossible  for  a  judge  to  'bend  over 
backwards"  but  must  make  a  careful 
judgment  on  the  facts  of  each  case. 

I  submit  that  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding this  case  is  such  that  almost 
any  kind  of  stock  ownership  on  the  part 
of  a  judicial  nominee  becomes  almost 
prima  facie  evidence  of  impropriety. 
This,  undoubtedly,  is  the  result  of  the 
disclosures  which  led  to  the  resignation 
some  months  ago  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas 
after  his  dealings  with  a  convicted  stock 
manipulator  were  revealed.  Judge 
Haynsworth  is  suffering  from  the  his- 
torical fact  that  his  appointment  oc- 
curred shortly  after  the  Fortas  revela- 
tion. However,  there  is  no  tangible  sim- 
ilarity between  these  two  cases,  and  I 
shall  go  into  that  in  more  detail  later 
on  in  my  remarks. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  numerous 
newspaper  editorials,  men  appointed  to 
the  Federal  judiciary  very  often  are  men 
of  substance — highly  successful  lawyers, 
for  examples — and  as  such  have  assets  to 
look  after.  If  they  are  totally  to  escape 
any  appearance  of  conflict  problems,  they 
would  have  to  limit  their  assets  to  cash 
and  Government  bonds,  and  anyone  ac- 
quainted with  today's  security  situation 
will  have  to  admit  that  this  kind  of 
stewardship  of  assets  which  a  man  hopes 
to  pass  along  to  the  inheritors  of  his 
estate  is  a  highly  questionable  invest- 
ment program.  In  this  connection,  too, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  a  judge's 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  American 
business  community  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may.  under  the  prin- 
ciples applied  by  Judge  Haynsworth 's 
critics,  a  man  who  held  stock  in  any 
corporation  would  have  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  of  its  affairs,  since, 
in  the  critics  views,  it  would  be  a  con- 
flict if  he  sat  on  any  case  involving  one 
of  the  corporation's  customers.  Imagine 
what  this  would  mean  if  the  judge  hap- 
pened to  hold  stock  in  one  of  the  Nation's 
giant  conglomerates.  He  would  be  hard 
put  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  nature 
of  the  multiple  activities  of  such  a  corpo- 
rate entity,  much  less  examine  the  nature 
of  the  businesses  conducted  by  its  cus- 
tomers. And  if  you  really  want  to  carry 
this  to  its  dizziest.  Impractical  heights, 
just  imagine  the  burden  this  would  place 
on  a  judge  with  a  sizable  stock  portfolio 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  conglomerate 
issues.  We  are  led  to  wonder  what  would 
happen  to  a  judge's  interest  if  he  held 
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stock  in  a  mutual  fund  which  is  charged 
with  conducting  all  kinds  of  investments 
on  the  stockholder's  behalf,  but  not  nec- 
essarily with  his  permission. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  al- 
leged conflict  of  interest  concept  can  be 
carried  much  too  far  and  to  such  ridicu- 
lous lengths  that  we  will  soon  be  reach- 
ing a  point  where  we  exclude  from  public 
service — executive,  judicial,  or  legisla- 
tive— all  men  whose  accomplishments 
and  capabilities  have  brought  them 
heavy  financial  reward. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  several  of  the  points  which  dif- 
ferentiate in  my  mind  the  charges  which 
led  to  the  resignation  of  Justice  Fortas 
and  the  attack  presently  being  made  on 
Judge  Haynsworth. 

Last  spring,  an  account  of  certain  desd- 
ings  between  Justice  Fortas  and  Louis 
Wolfson  was  made  public.  The  story  in- 
dicated that  Justice  Fortas,  while  serv- 
ing on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  had  received  a  payment  from  the 
Wolfson  family  foundation.  At  about  the 
same  time.  Wolfson  had  been  investi- 
gated by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  indicted  by  a  Federal 
grand  jury  on  multiple  felony  counts. 
Successive  statements  by  Justice  Fortas 
indicated  that  the  $20,000  actually  paid 
to  him  had  been  for  work  he  was  ex- 
pected to  do  during  the  summer  recess 
of  the  Court  in  connection  with  chari- 
table projects  of  the  Wolfson  Founda- 
tion, and  that  the  agreement  had  been 
canceled  and  the  initial  payment  re- 
turned when  it  became  apparent  to  Jus- 
tice Fortas  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
do  the  contemplated  work.  However,  it 
was  further  learned  that  there  was  an 
agreement  between  Justice  Fortas  and 
the  Wolfson  Foundation  which  called 
for  payments  of  $20,000  every  year  to 
Justice  Fortas  as  long  as  he  lived  and 
after  his  death  for  life  payments  to  Mrs. 
Fortas  £is  long  as  she  lived. 

When  these  facts  were  made  public,  a 
demand  arose  for  the  Justice,  in  effect, 
to  either  explain  or  resign.  Faced  with 
this  alternative.  Justice  Fortas  chose  to 
vacate  his  seat,  an  action  which  resulted 
from  his  own  decision  and  not  from  any 
formal  action  or  decision  by  Congress. 
From  this  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  vast  difference  between  the  charges 
which  caused  Fortas'  resignation  and  the 
allegations  of  tiny  conflict  of  interest 
against  Judge  Haynsworth. 

If  you  give  Judge  Haynsworth  all  the 
worst  of  it.  you  have  to  admit  that  these 
conflict  of  interest  cases — if  they  bene- 
fited Mr.  Haynsworth  at  aU — benefited 
him  very  indirectly  and  very  inflinitesi- 
mally.  On  the  other  hand.  Justice  Fortas 
had  contracted  to  receive  $20,000  for 
every  year  for  the  rest  of  his  and  his 
wife's  lives  and  had  actually  accepted  the 
first  payment  prior  to  retiring.  But  the 
biggest  and  most  Important  difference  be- 
tween these  affairs  stems  from  the  fact 
that  Justice  Fortas  chose  to  resign  rather 
than  explain,  while  Judge  Haynsworth 
has  testified  freely  and  fully  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  submitted  to 
cross-examination  by  all  of  its  members 
on  all  of  his  affairs.  He  also  furnished 
voluminous  personal  records  of  a  kind 
never  before  asked  from  any  nominee  for 
high  office.  Whereas  Justice  Fortas  de- 
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cided  against  disclosing  all  the  facts, 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  more  than  will- 
ing to  reveal  everything. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  financial  affairs  of  any  nominee  for 
any  judicial  position  have  ever  been  sub- 
jected to  more  microscopic  scrutiny  in 
all  the  long  history  of  this  Republic. 
Throughout  it  all.  Judge  Haynsworth 
has  conducted  himself  in  exemplary 
fashion  and  cooperated  with  every  phase 
of  what  can  only  be  described  as  eui  un- 
precedented and  uncalled  for  investiga- 
tion. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  find  abso- 
lutely no  merit  in  the  suggestion  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  acted  improperly  or 
in  a  fashion  not  in  the  best  keeping  with 
the  Federal  judiciary.  Some  small  exam- 
ples of  conflict  of  interest  may  accidently 
have  crept  into  his  affairs,  but  I  would 
remind  this  Senate  that  the  important 
consideration  is  intent.  Obviously,  there 
was  no  intent  on  Judge  Haynsworth's 
part  to  enhance  his  financial  condition 
at  the  expense  of  his  judicial  integrity. 

From  my  examination  of  the  record. 
I  believe  he  is  an  honorable  man  and  he 
is  a  fair  man  and  he  is  eminently  quali- 
fied to  serve  this  Nation  on  the  highest 
Court  in  the  land.  I  congratulate  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  his  selection,  and  I  ap- 
plaud his  steadfastness  in  supporting  the 
nominee.  For  all  these  reasons.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  add  my  voice  to  those  in  this 
Chamber  who  will  join  in  confirming  the 
nomination  of  the  newest  member  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  listened  with  inter- 
est to  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  believe  he  pointed  out 
early  in  his  statement  how  appearances 
of  impropriety  or  appearances  of  being 
on  the  wrong  side  of  an  issue  can  be 
created.  Certainly,  the  Senator  has  had 
experience  with  this,  as  he  has  indi- 
cated. The  Senator  has  known  from  per- 
sonal experience  what  certain  people  in 
the  news  media  can  do,  whether  it  be 
with  respect  to  Judge  Haynsworth,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  or  anyone  else; 
and  I  do  not  make  blanket  accusations 
with  reference  to  all  of  the  media.  How- 
ever, many  times  some  are  so  busy  re- 
porting what  they  believe  should  be  the 
outcome  that  they  fail  to  report  both 
sides  of  the  news. 

The  American  people,  by  and  large, 
and  some  Senators,  read  the  headlines- 
there  were  the  incidents  to  which  the 
Senator  referred,  and  the  house  trans- 
action which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  discussed — and  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth may  have  violated  a  criminal 
statute,  and  these  charges  raise  serious 
doubts. 

Now.  some  of  the  media  feel,  as  an 
afterthought,  that  they  should  tell  the 
other  side  of  the  story.  But  maybe  it  is 
too  late;  perhaps  the  man  and  his 
future  have  been  destroyed.  I  hope  that 
did  not  happen. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
having  had  firsthand  experience,  has 
set  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  might  point  out  that  all  of  the  judg- 


ment made  by  people  around  the  country 
on  Judge  Haynsworth,  prior  to  the  pub- 
lication of  this  book  of  testimony,  was 
made  because  of  things  they  had  read 
in  the  press,  seen  on  television,  or  heard 
on  radio. 

I  listened  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings) 
yesterday,  as  he  very  meticulously  and 
in  great  detail  read  chapter  and  verse 
of  testimony  supporting  the  judge  that 
I  have  never  seen  on  television,  read  in 
newspapers,  or  heard  on  the  radio.  And 
I  might  say  I  did  not  see  it  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post,  either.  I  might 
say  it  was  the  most  brilliant  speech  I 
have  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate;  and 
yet  the  Washington  Post,  in  its  useful, 
ignoring  way,  tucked  it  away. 
Mr.  DOLE.  It  was  on  page  A8. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  usually  read  only 
the  funny  papers  in  that  paper. 

I  had  letters  from  many  lawyers  in  my 
State  urging  me  to  vote  against  Judge 
Haynsworth.  That  was  weeks  ago.  They 
are  lawyers  who  would  consider  me  as 
being  to  the  left.  Most  of  them  have 
written  since  and  said  that  they  had 
changed  their  minds  after  reading  the 
Record. 

I  think  it  is  very  proper  that  we  call 
attention  to  the  way  this  case  was  han- 
dled earlier.  I  am  not  critical  of  any  Sen- 
ators in  this  body.  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  did  not 
ask  the  press  to  handle  it  in  this  way. 
This  is  the  way  the  press  is  taking  out 
after  people  with  whom  they  disagree. 
They  destroyed  President  Johnson,  and 
they  are  trying  to  destroy  President 
Nixon.  They  will  destroy  anyone  in  public 
life  with  whom  they  do  not  agree. 

This  is  not  relevant  here,  but  that  is 
why  I  applaud  the  Vice  President's  state- 
ment so  strongly.  I  hope  he  intends  to 
keep  it  up.  because  I  intend  to  keep  it  up. 
I  was  glad  to  relate  the  situation  I 
went  through.  I  am  not  being  "sour 
grapes"  about  it.  It  is  history.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  see  it  happen  to  any  man. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Cannon  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  taken 
great  encouragement  from  a  statement 
I  received,  from  former  Associate  Jus- 
tice Charles  Whittaker.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  he  was  confirmed  in  1957  and  he 
served  with  great  distinction  for  about 
5  years  as  Associate  Justice.  He  had  read 
the  record. 

I  have  heard  from  lawyers  who  said. 
"If  the  news  accounts  are  correct,  you 
should  not  vote  for  Judge  Haynsworth's 
confirmation."  They  enclosed  clippings 
which  were  not  correct,  they  were  biased. 
If  one  reads  the  entire  record,  and  this 
is  the  point  I  made  yesterday  and  the 
day  before,  and  it  is  the  point  I  was  mak- 
ing in  reaching  my  decision,  if  one  re- 
lies on  all  statements  by  Senators  for  or 
against,  all  witnesses  for  or  against,  one 
can  arrive  at  different  conclusions.  But 
if  one  reads  the  record  with  the  thought 
in  mind  that  the  President  has  the  right 
to  nominate,  and  ours  Is  the  right  to  ad- 


vise and  consent,  and  If  one  reads  the 
record  hoping  he  can  find  a  way  to  vote 
for  confirmation,  not  improperly,  but 
looking  at  the  record  in  that  light,  most 
will  agree  Judge  Haynsworth  is  a  man 
of  honesty,  ability,  and  integrity,  and 
should  be  confirmed. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  former  As- 
sociate Justice  Whittaker  after  reading 
the  record,  not  the  headlines. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  his  timely  remarks  on  this  matter. 

To  give  or  withhold  consent  to  the 
nomination  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
is  one  of  the  most  solemn,  delicate,  sen- 
sitive, and  important  functions  of  the 
Senate.  Not  only  is  this  one  of  the  high- 
est offices  in  the  land.  but.  subject  to 
good  behavior,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  may  serve  for  life.  For  this  and 
other  reasons  the  issue  now  before  us  is 
of   particular   importance. 

Elective  officers  must  submit  their 
records,  good  or  bad.  to  their  constituen- 
cies everj-  2.  4.  6  years,  and  they  can  then 
be  turned  out  of  office  by  the  people  for 
any  reason.  However,  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  can,  and  usually  does,  have  a 
lasting  impact  since  he  participates  in 
the  shaping  of  the  law  over  a  period  of 
many  years  without  being  accountable 
to  any  authority  except  his  learning,  ju- 
dicial philosophy,  integrity,  and  judg- 
ment. The  decisions  in  which  he  par- 
ticipates may  affect  human  conduct, 
rights,  and  relations  for  generations. 

In  the  last  few  decades  the  importance 
of  these  positions  has  greatly  increased. 
Whether  a  man  is  conservative,  liberal, 
or  middle  of  the  road,  whatever  he  may 
be,  we  must  all  agree  and  admit  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  become,  in  a 
major  way.  sort  of  a  superlegislative 
body.  I  would  not  suggest  that  the  jus- 
tices acted  in  bad  faith  in  this.  If  that 
was  the  case  we  would  have  to  go  into  it 
at  great  length,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  life.  We 
are  passing  on  a  position  now  that,  by 
acquiescence  and  custom,  carries  the 
equivalent  of  vast  legislative  power. 

I  am  not  happy  about  this  situation, 
but  if  they  are  going  to  exercise  legisla- 
tive functions,  it  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  we  should  have  justices  of  different 
ideologies  and  philosophies.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  Judge  Haynsworth  measures  up 
in  everj'  respect  and  that  he  has  the  ex- 
perience, learning,  integrity,  and  polit- 
ical philosophy,  and  other  attributes 
which  will  enable  him  to  serve  on  the 
Supreme  Court  with  distinction. 

Therefore,  I  believe  we  should  give 
our  consent  to  the  confirmation,  and  I 
shall  do  so. 

A  wide  variety  of  charges  have  been 
hurled  against  Judge  Haynsworth  ques- 
tioning his  fitness  to  serve  and  his  sense 
of  ethics.  I  do  not  challenge  any  of  my 
colleagues  who  raise  these  questions  and 
question  his  fitness  to  sen'e;  but  I  do 
severely  challenge  their  conclusions.  I 
challenge  the  logic  of  their  reasoning. 
However,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  gravity  of  these  charges  would  con- 
fuse and  concern  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation as  well  as  some  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Nevertheless,  upon  analysis,  al- 
most all  of  the  allegations  are  foimd  to 
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be  unfounded  and,  in  my  Judgment,  none 
of  them  disqualifies  him. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  charges  and  the 
rebuttals  thereto  In  any  detail.  This  has 
already  been  done  by  those  who  have  in- 
timate familiarity  with  the  facts. 

However,  I  would  like  to  say  I  have 
been  furnished  with  a  detailed  memoran- 
dum listing  the  charges  and  the  replies 
thereto.  I  have  also  discussed  the  matter 
with  Senators  who  have  the  knowledge 
of  the  facts. 

Prom  this  I  have  concluded  that  those 
who^Sppose  Judge  Haynsworth  have 
failed  to  meet  the  burden  of  proving 
that  the  Senate  should  refuse  to  confirm 
him.  In  supporting  this  nomination  now 
I  am  in  good  company.  Aside  from  the 
fact  he  was  selected  by  the  President — 
and  I  shall  refer  to  that  later — the  six 
other  sitting  judges  of  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit on  October  10,  1969,  stated  their 
"complete  and  unshaken  confidence"  in 
the  integrity  and  the  ability  of  Judge 
Haynsworth. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  former  Supreme 
Court  JusUse  Charles  E.  Whittaker  said 
"there  is  «o  support  In  the  record  for 
the  charge  of  unethical  conduct  that  are 
being  widely  hurled  at  Judge  Hayns- 
worth." That  is  a  sweeping  statement. 
Judge  Whittaker  added  that  the  Hayns- 
worth opponents  must  be  "doing  these 
things  for  other  reasons — perhaps  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  his  nonleglslative 
and   conservative   Judicial   philosophy." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  Justice  Whittaker,  not 
as  an  intimate  friend,  but  I  knew  him 
personally  when  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  have  had  special 
reason  to  hold  conferences  with  him, 
some  long  ones  by  telephone  and  others 
by  memorandums,  in  connection  with 
some  special  duties  I  had  as  a  Senator. 
He  has  one  of  the  finest  legal  minds 
backed  by  a  fine  character  that  one 
could  possibly  find. 

Those  are  sweeping  statements  by 
Justice  Whittaker,  that  he  finds  no  sup- 
port in  the  record  that  In  any  way  shows 
unetl^cal  or  questionable  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Judge  Haynsworth.  They  are  the 
most  powerful  statements,  to  me,  from 
one  of  the  most  complete  witnesses  on 
the  subject  that  oould  possibly  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
briefly  if  I  may,  because  I  have  other 
duties. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  would  per- 
haps prefer  that  I  did  not  interrupt  him 
now.  but  I  want  to  make  one  observa- 
tion, and  I  appreciate  his  yielding  to  me 
for  that  purpose.  I  appreciate  Justice 
Whittaker's  statement,  too.  I  have  not 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him.  I 
took  issue  the  other  day  with  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Kansas  i^Mr. 
Dole)  when  he  introduced  this  state- 
ment into  the  Record.  It  was  implied 
that  those  of  us  who  oppose  the  nominee 
because  of  his  ethical  conduct  were 
shielding  other  motives.  I  thought  that 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi Just  now  was  a  rather  sweep- 
ing statement,  also,  smd  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  discussion. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 


ware, who  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  few  moments  ago,  made  his 
determination  on  the  ethical  question.  I 
would  hate  to  see  that  we  were  not  con- 
sidered sincere  in  our  conclusions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  basis  whatsoever  for  the  Senator's 
observation  if  he  imputes  a  bad  motive 
to  Justice  Whittaker.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  purpose  on  his  part  to 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  make  myself 
clear 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  believe  there 
was  any  desire  in  the  mind  of  Justice 
Whittaker  to  impute  bad  motives  to  any- 
one. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  I  may  interrupt 
there 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  believe  that  the  Record 
will  show  that  I  did  not  impugn  his  mo- 
tives, but  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
is  suggesting  that  those  who  are  opposed 
to  Judge  Haynsworth  on  grounds  of 
ethics  are  hiding  their  real  motives. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  words 
speak  for  themselves.  I  do  not  think 
Judge  Whittaker  impugned  the  Sena- 
tor's motives.  I  certainly  am  not.  In 
making  a  strong  statement  here  I  say 
that  one  reason  why  I  am  for  him  is  that 
I  like  his  Judicial  philosophy.  That  is 
why.  I  do  not  think  he  is  leaning  toward 
the  legislative- judicial  approach  as  much 
as  some. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  we  have 
different  types  on  the  Court,  and  if  we 
have  those  who  lean  one  way,  we  had 
better  have  some  leaning  the  other  way 
in  order  to  give  balance. 

I  am  not  giving  special  praise  to  any- 
one but  those  who  know  Justice  Whit- 
taker know  the  caliber  and  the  char- 
acter of  his  fine  mind  and  know  that  his 
testimony  here  is  of  tremendous  value, 
and  I  commend  to  any  Senator  any 
subject  that  he  deliberately  speaks  on, 
particularly  In  this  field.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  have  to  accept  his  views. 

I  understand  that  16  out  of  the  19 
living  former  presidents  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  have  likewise  expressed 
their  support  of  and  confidence  in  Judge 
Haynsworth.  None  of  the  remaining  three 
have  opposed  him. 

The  American  Bar  Association  com- 
mittee on  the  Federal  judiciary  has  twice 
endorsed  Judge  Haynsworth — once  after 
examination  of  the  charges  against  him. 
Judge  Walsh,  who  headed  and  chaired 
this  committee,  a  former  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  a 
former  Federal  judge,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  distinguished  and  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  American  bar  today,  testified 
as  follows: 

All  of  the  persons  Interviewed  regarding 
Judge  Haynsworth  expressed  confidence  In 
his  Integrity,  his  Intellectual  honesty,  his 
Judicial  temperament,  and  his  professional 
ability.  A  few  regretted  the  appointment  be- 
cause of  the  differences  with  Judge  Hayns- 
worih's  ideological  pwlnt  of  view,  preferring 
someone  less  conservative.  None  of  these 
gentlemen,  however,  expressed  any  doubt  as 
to  Judge  Haynsworth's  intellectual  Integrity 
or  his  capability  as  a  Jurist. 

A  survey  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  opinions 
confirmed  the  views  expressed  by  those  Inter- 
viewed as  to  the  professional  quality  of  bis 
work. 

I  direct  your  attention,  Mr.  President, 
particularly  to  Judge  Walsh's  statement 


that  a  few  persons  "regretted  the  ap- 
pointment because  of  differences  with 
Judge  Haynsworth's  ideological  point  of 
view."  I  think  that  this  is  a  very  relevant 
matter  which  has  a  very  significant  bear- 
ing on  the  issue  we  are  considering. 

I  certainly  do  not  impugn  the  motives 
of  any  Senator  who  opposes  Judge 
Haynsworth.  But  I  do  believe  that  some, 
possibly  many,  of  the  opponents  are  sub- 
consciously influenced  by  widely  dispar- 
ate views  in  personal,  judicial,  political, 
and  philosophical  ideologies.  With  these, 
perhaps  without  any  conscious  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact,  the  barrage  of  charges 
against  Judge  Haynsworth  become  an 
excuse  and  not  a  real  or  valid  reason  for 
opposition . 

In  short,  I  am  suggesting  that  much 
of  the  opposition  stems  from  the  wide- 
spread, but  fallacious,  view  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  is  overly  conservative,  in- 
tensely antilabor,  strongly  against  civil 
liberties,  and  sectional  in  his  personal, 
political,  and  judicial  approach,  outlook 
and  philosophy.  Having  taken  a  position 
of  opposition  to  Judge  Haynsworth  on  a 
political  and  philosophical  basis,  it  was 
only  natural  to  look  around  for  a  firmer 
basis  for  opposition  and  for  reasons  to 
buttress  the  argument  that  he  should  not 
be  confirmed. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  how  quickly 
these  charges  of  conservatism,  antilabor 
and  anticivil  liberties  bias  and  section- 
alism got  started  and  how  quickly  they 
grew. 

On  August  18,  1969,  President  Nixon 
announced  his  selection  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. The  next  day,  August  19,  an  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  liberal  New  York 
Times  saying  that  the  choice  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  "disappointing"  and 
that  the  President  "has  sought  out  an 
obscure  judge  with  little  reputation  for 
the  kind  of  depth,  social  sensitivity,  and 
philosophic  insight  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered the  prime  qualifications  for  a 
Justice  of  the  Nation's  highest  court."  It 
said  that  Judge  HajTisworth's  record  "has 
surely  been  marked  by  an  extremely  cau- 
tious reluctance  to  interpret  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  light  of  changing  condi- 
tions." 

On  the  same  day,  August  19,  an  edito- 
rial in  the  equally  liberal  Washington 
Post  referred  to  Judge  Haynsworth  as  a 
"not  particularly  distinguished  Federal 
judge."  It  said  further: 

We  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  that  he  (Presi- 
dent Nixon)  chose  a  symtJOl  more  than  a 
man.  Judge  Haynsworth  comes  out  of  the 
Southern  aristocracy,  and,  whether  fairly  or 
unfairly.  Is  widely  believed  to  be  more  con- 
servative than  the  President  on  the  Impwr- 
tant  legal  Issues  of  his  time.  His  nomination 
win  be  read,  no  doubt,  as  a  victory  by  the 
"law  and  order"  boys  and  by  those  who  would 
go  slow  on  desegregation  and  cUil  rights. 

A  story  in  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
same  day,  August  19,  under  the  byline  of 
Warren  Weaver,  Jr.,  stated  in  its  open- 
ing paragraph  that  Judge  Haynsworth's 
nomination  'aroused  immediate  opposi- 
tion today  among  civil  rights,  labor,  and 
other  liberal  groups."  It  pointed  out  that 
statements  of  opposition  "came  from 
representatives  of  the  Urban  League, 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  and 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  a  confederation  of  more  than  100 
groups," 
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A  story  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
August  19  conceded  that  Judge  Hajnis- 
worth  had  never  defied  the  Supreme 
Court  but  stated  that  he  was  "faulted  by 
civil  rights  lawyers  chiefly  for  failing  to 
move  vigorously  in  the  face  of  obstruc- 
tionism and  massive  resistance  by  south- 
em  ofiQcials," 

Opposition  to  Judge  Haynsworth  on 
doctrinaire  and  ideological  grounds  con- 
tinued to  mount,  particularly  sunong  the 
civil  rights  groups,  labor  organizations, 
other  liberal  groups,  and  liberal  colum- 
nists. PinaUy.  on  August  26,  1969,  in  a 
Washington  Post  column  by  Prank  Man- 
kiewicz  and  Tom  Braden,  who  have  been 
among  the  most  persistent  critics  of 
Judge  Hajmsworth — and  they  have  a 
right  to  criticize — it  was  charged  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  "was  in  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  canon  of  ethics  for  7  years 
on  the  bench."  With  this  the  opponents 
were  in  full  cry. 

I  have  outlined  the  foregoing  com- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
the  opposition  to  Judge  Haynsworth 
commenced  with  allegations  that  he  was 
conservative,  antilabor  and  anticivU 
rights  and  then  progressed  to  the  hue 
and  cry  that  he  was  as  guilty  of  impro- 
prieties and  unethical  conduct  of  suffi- 
cient gravity  to  disqualify  him.  Without 
questioning  anyone's  sincerity,  I  think 
the  latter  charges  are  excuses  rather  than 
valid  reasons  for  opposition. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
all  judges  should  not  be  cast  in'  the  same 
mold.  Basically,  in  my  judgment,  the  rap 
against  Judge  Haynsworth  is  that  he 
exertises  judicial  restraint  rather  than 
being  a  judicial  activist  in  the  tradition  of 
some  Justices.  But  if  the  opposition  to 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  on  this  basis,  then 
this  should  be  made  clear  so  that  the 
American  people  will  fully  understand 
the  precise  issue  involved.  It  should  not 
be  clouded  by  flimsy  charges  against 
Judge  Haynsworth's  ethics  and  integrity. 

I  commend  Senators  who  have  come 
on  the  floor  and  given  as  the  reason  for 
their  opposition  to  this  nominee  the 
ground  that  they  did  not  like  his  judi- 
cial philosophy  and  they  did  not  like  his 
approach  to  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  They  have 
at  least  said  what  was  in  the  back  of  their 
minds,  and  brought  it  out  here,  for  what- 
ever it  was  worth. 

I  say  frankly  that  I  am  for  the  nomina- 
tion, for  one  res^on,  because  I  do  like  his 
judicial  approach.  I  do  like  his  philos- 
ophy. We  know  this  nine-man  Court — 
and  I  make  no  attack  on  the  Court — has 
become,  in  some  ways,  a  superleglslative 
body.  We  need  different  types  of  philos- 
ophy on  that  Court  just  as  we  have  dif- 
ferent philosophies  in  this  body — not  to 
the  degree  that  we  have  it  here,  but — and 
I  speak  with  aU  deference  to  every  pres- 
ent member — there  are  some  on  the 
bench  who  make  it  necessary  to  have 
someone  on  there  to  offset  what  seem  to 
me  to  be  extremely  liberal  views  and  what 
seem  to  me  to  be  personal  and  individual 
interpretations  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

As  I  see  it.  It  just  boils  down  to  this: 
There  is  nothing  wrong,  there  is  nothing 
unethical,  in  what  Judge  Hajmsworth  has 
done  that  disqualifies  him;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
take  him  or  reject  him  based  on  the 


philosophy  he  has,  which  is  reflected  in 
decisions  which  have  been  honest  and 
fully  developed.  He  has  written  300  de- 
cisions himself,  and  has  taken  part  in 
more  than  1,000  decisions  in  cases  that 
were  important  enough  to  get  to  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals. 

This  is  too  important  a  matter  to  be 
decided  merely  on  charges  about  being 
conservative  or  liberal,  or  prolabor  or 
antilabor.  Surely,  it  should  not  be  deter- 
mined solely  on  that  basis. 

We  have  to  take  a  broader  view.  I 
think  the  great  number  of  cs^es  involv- 
ing labor  he  took  part  in  have  been 
shown  in  the  Record,  when  his  decision 
was  in  favor  of  labor,  as  we  use  that 
term.  Certainly,  in  the  civil  rights  cases, 
no  one  has  proved  that  he  tried  to  defy 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  not  quick  to  Jump  forward  or 
move  ahead.  He  was  not  a  crusader  in 
that  subject,  or  in  any  other  field  so  far 
as  that  matters. 

I  think  this  man  has  shown  a  tremen- 
dous judicial  temperament  and  willing- 
ness to  work  and  labor — and  it  is  work  of 
the  hardest  kind — and  has  applied  him- 
self rigidly  in  the  court  that  is  next 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

We  should  not  let  the  recent  sound 
and  fury  that  have  been  raised  in  this 
matter  obscure  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
opposition  has  poured  forth  through  the 
colimms  of  the  press  and  elsewhere. 

Certainly,  the  original  opposition,  was 
motivated  far  more  by  disagreement 
with  some  of  his  decisions  and  his  per- 
sonal and  political  philosophy  than  by 
any  thought  of  a  confiict  of  interest.  This 
is  a  matter  which  should  be  gotten  back 
into  clear  and  sharp  focvis. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  sub- 
stantial support  for  the  charges  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  guilty  of 
imethlcal  conduct  or  that  he  has  given 
the  appearance  of  impropriety.  To  the 
contrary,  those  who  know  him  best  ex- 
press "imshaken  confidence"  in  liis  abil- 
ity, honesty  and  integrity. 

I  do  not  like  to  rake  up  the  psist.  but 
I  must  say  that  I  think  one  of  the  most 
significant  facts  in  connection  with  Judge 
Haynsworth's  nomination  is  that  it  came 
only  3  months  after  the  resignation  of 
Judge  Fortas  from  the  Supreme  Court. 
Because  of  this,  it  was  iiDth  inevitable 
and  proper  that  Judge  Hajmsworth  and 
his  record  would  be  exsimined  very,  very 
closely  in  an  effort  to  determine  whether 
he  should  be  confirmed.  There  can  be  no 
quarrel  with  this  as  long  as  the  examina- 
tion and  the  inquiry  is  confined  to  mat- 
ters which  genuinely  and  legitimately 
relate  to  Judge  Haynsworth's  qualifica- 
tions as  a  judge. 

However,  let  us  avoid  the  mistake  of 
inferring  that  there  is  a  connection,  no 
matter  how  slight,  between  the  Fortas 
and  Haynsworth  cases.  Certainly,  there 
should  be  no  inference,  because  accusa- 
tions were  made  against  Justice  Fortas 
and  he  resigned  that,  since  accusations 
have  also  been  made  against  Judge 
Haynsworth,  he  should  not  be  confirmed. 
This  would  be  a  complete  non  sequitur. 
Mere  accusations  alone  do  not  establish 
Judge  Haynsworth's  lack  of  qualifica- 
tions. He  must  be  judged  by  the  facts 
which  are  either  proven  or  caji  be  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  this  body. 


In  this  connection,  I  think  that  it  is 
important  to  realize  that,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Fortas  case.  Judge 
Hajmsworth  had  made  the  fullest  sort  of 
disclosure  of  the  facts  and  records  in- 
volving his  personal,  pubUc,  and  judicial 
activities  and  the  facts  and  records  per- 
taintag  to  his  financial  and  private  busi- 
ness transactions.  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  Committee  on  Judiciary  that  he  has 
voluntarily  made  available  to  them  his 
income  tax  returns,  list  of  holdings,  and 
all  other  financial  data,  including  those 
connected  with  him  personally,  his  fam- 
ily and  with  the  businesses  with  which 
he  had  been  associated.  I  was  told  that 
the  extent  of  the  disclosure  which  he 
has  made  and  completeness  of  the  ex- 
amination of  his  financial  records  are 
unprecedented  in  the  case  of  any  judi- 
cial nominee. 

Judge  Hajmsworth's  actions  in  fur- 
nishing voluminous  records  has  per- 
mitted a  careful  and  factual  examina- 
tion of  the  charges  made  against  him  on 
their  merits,  and  I  think  they  have  es- 
tablished beyond  question  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  not  guilty  of  any  act 
of  impropriety  which  disqualifies  him 
from  serving  on  the  highest  court  of  the 
land. 

Judge  Haynsworth  is  not  a  personal 
friend  of  mine.  I  have  never  met  him.  I 
do  know  others,  however,  who  strongly 
vouch  for  his  ability,  honesty,  and  integ- 
rity. This  fact,  the  records  in  this  mat- 
ter and  the  decisions  and  opinions  by 
Judge  Haynsworth  as  a  judge  of  the 
court  of  appeals  for  the  fourth  circuit 
have  convinced  me  that  he  is  fully  quali- 
fied for  the  ofQce  for  which  he  has  been 
nominated  and  will  discharge  his  duties 
with  distinction  if  he  is  confirmed,  as  I 
veritably  believe  he  will  be. 

As  President  Nixon  said  in  his  news 
conference  on  October  20 : 

I  have  examined  the  charges  I  find  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  Is  an  honest  man  I  find 
that  he  has  been.  In  my  opinion  as  a  lawyer, 
a  lawyer's  lawyer  and  a  Judge's  Judge  I  think 
he  would  be  a  great  credit  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  I  am  going  to  stand  by  him  until 
he  Is  confirmed.  1  trust  he  will  be 

That  quotation,  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said,  was  from  a  statement  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  wish  to 
make  just  two  additional  major  points 
about  this  matter. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  do  not  know  Judge 
Haynsworth,  and  I  have  never  mentioned 
the  name  of  anyone  to  President  Nixon 
for  membership  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  shall  mention  a  conversation  I  had 
with  the  President  only  because  he  gave 
out  a  public  statement  a  few  days  later 
that  covered  the  points  I  shall  mention. 
I  did  talk  to  President  Nixon,  soon  after 
he  became  President,  about  appoint- 
ments to  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  no  in- 
dividual was  discussed,  and  I  had  no  man 
in  mind.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Senator  to  discuss  his  ideas  and  philoso- 
phy on  this  subject  with  every  incoming 
President.  That  is  what  I  shall  continue 
to  do. 

I  was  tremendously  impressed  with 
the  President's  saying  that  he  considered 
appointments  to  that  Court  as  purely  his 
personal  responsibility.  As  I  say,  he  made 
that  statement  a  few  days  later,  or  I 
would  not  be  quoting  him.  They  are 
purely  his  personal  responsibility.  We 
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know  he  has  to  take  the  advice  of  some- 
one on  many  matters  to  which  he  cannot 
give  his  personal  attention,  but  he  out- 
lined, a  few  days  later,  that  he  consid- 
ered nominations  his  responsibility.  That 
was  in  connection  with  another  appoint- 
ment not  this  one,  but  it  was  his  position 
that  he  was  solely  responsible;  that  he 
made  his  own  Investigations  and  reached 
his  own  conclusions  as  President. 

That  Ls  reassuring.  It  is  to  me,  and  I 
believe  it  Is  to  the  American  people.  I  am 
not  close  to  the  President,  but  I  believe 
this-  If  he  had  sent  a  name  to  the  Senate 
and  found  out  later  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  he  has  manhood  enough  to  say 
so  and  he  would  have.  Instead  of  that, 
he  looked  into  this  matter,  under  the 
challenges  that  have  been  outlined  here, 
and  he  came  out,  under  his  responsibility 
as  President,  and  said  to  the  Senate  and 
the  American  people.  "I  have  looked  mto 
these  charges,  and  I  find  nothing  m  them 
that  disqualifies  this  man."  He  said,  "I 
am  standing  by  my  guns."  I  thmk  he  is 
doing  a  service  to  the  Nation  when  he 
does  that<  and  when  he  makes  another 
appointment.  I  believe  he  wUl  do  the 
same  thing  and  have  the  same  attitude 

about  it. 

Even  if  Judge  Haynsworths  personal, 
political,  and  judicial  philosophy  does 
lean  to  the  consei-vative  side,  that  rec- 
ommends him  to  me.  As  has  been  said 
by  others,  our  Supreme  Court  needs  bal- 
ance and  the  Court  needs  a  man  who 
is  not  an  extreme  liberal  but  respects  the 
Constitution  and  is  conservative  in  his 
approach  to  it.  Perhaps  he  will  restore 
the  judicial  restraint  which  has  often 
been  conspicuously  lacking  in  recent 
years.  _^.  , 

I  beheve  that  Judge  Haynsworths 
nomination  should  and  will  be  con- 
firmed and  urge  upon  my  feUow  Sen- 
ators that  they  seriously  consider  this 
issue  and  vote  for  its  confirmation. 

I  wish  to  refer  now  to  a  speech  that 
I  heard  Monday  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  . 
I  said  then  that  I  thought  it  was  a  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  the  Senate  on 
these  matters,  and  I  should  like  to  adopt 
that  speech,  by  reference,  as  a  part  of 
my  thought.  The  way  the  Senator  went 
into  many  points  was  illiuninating,  logi- 
cal, sound,  and  solid  in  conclusions.  The 
way  he  discussed  the  question  of  ".sub- 
stantial interest,"  as  used  in  the  statute, 
and  the  words  'personal  interest."  as 
used  in  the  code  of  ethics,  and  then  ap- 
plied them  to  the  facts  in  this  case,  was 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  this  de- 
bate and  to  all  other  debates  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  shall  say  just  one  further  word  to 
illustrate  the  transaction  concerning  the 
Brunswick  stock.  Much  has  been  made 
of  the  fact  that  while  the  case  involving 
Brunswick  Corp  was  pending  before  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  bought  a  thousand  shares  of  stock 
in  that  company.  It  has  been  shown  dur- 
ing the  debate  that  the  amount  he 
bought  was  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the 
total  outstanding  stock;  that  the  value 
of  it  was  not  high,  relatively,  when  com- 
pared with  the  amount  involved  In  the 
litigation.  The  outcome  of  the  litigation 
could  have  had  only  a  minimal  financial 
impact  on  Judge  Haynsworth. 

What  happened  was  that  a  case  in- 


volving Brunswick  was  pending  before 
the  fourth  circuit  court  of  appeals.  A 
simple  legal  question  was  Involved.  It 
was  a  question  of  conflict  as  to  which 
Hen  was  superior;  the  seller's  lien  on  the 
bowling  alley  or  the  landlord's  Hen  on 
the  land  where  the  bowling  alley  oper- 
ated. It  was  the  kind  of  case  that  lawyers 
who  specialize  In  that  kind  of  law  have 
often  tried. 

The  court  heard  the  argiunent  and 
decided  the  case  that  afternoon  or  the 
next  morning;  I  have  forgotten  which. 
The  asslgiunent  to  write  the  opinion  was 
given  to  another  judge,  not  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. The  court  then  went  on  to  its 
other  business.  The  docket  was  very  busy 
at  times.  The  conclusion  the  court 
reached  was  not  written  as  an  opinion 
until  3  or  4  months  later.  In  that  interim, 
a  thousand  shares  of  Brunswick  Corp 
stock  had  been  bought  by  the  broker  for 
Judge  Haynsworth.  The  judge  said  that 
he  had  overlooked  It. 

I  come  now  to  the  part  that  is  a  little 
personal.  We  do  not  like  to  use  ourselves 
as  illustrations.  However.  I  had  the  re- 
sponsibility, for  almost  10  years,  of  being 
a  trial  judge  in  a  court  of  unlimited  juris- 
diction, involving  civil  and  criminal 
cases.  Those  who  practice  law  know  that 
that  involves  a  world  of  cases,  some  of 
them  highly  important.  The  amounts 
Involved  are  unlimited,  and  the  criminal 
docket  carries  homicide  cases  and  every 
other  kind  of  criminal  ofTense. 

I  have  held  3  or  4  weeks  of  court  and 
have  been  almost  overwhelmed  by  the 
great  number  of  cases  that  involved  the 
signing  of  decrees.  Including  those  which 
would  take  a  man's  house  away  from 
him.  or  would  sentence  him  to  the  peni- 
tentiary or  sometimes  sentence  him  to 
the  loss  of  his  life.  That  is  not  pleasant. 
I  have  often  taken  home  15  motions  for 
new  trials  or  other  motions  that  I  had 
taken  under  advisement  before  render- 
ing decisions. 

What  does  a  judge  do?  He  passes  on 
the  easy  ones  first  and  forgets  them. 
He  works  hard  and  worries  over  and  over 
again  about  the  hard  cases. 

I  do  not  have  any  doubt  that  that  was 
what  happened  in  Judge  Haynsworths 
case.  The  Brunswick  case  was  easy;  it  in- 
volved a  conflict  of  liens.  The  court  de- 
cided that  it  was  an  easy  case.  Another 
judge  wrote  the  opinion,  and  the  case 
passed  out  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  mind. 
Just  as  he  said,  he  overlooked  it. 

The  case  later  came  up  on  a  motion 
for  reconsideration  or  a  new  trial,  or 
whatever  terms  might  apply  in  that  cir- 
cuit. But  those  hearings  are  often  in- 
formal, particularly  in  simple  cases  of 
this  kind.  So  I  think  that  those  circum- 
stances have  been  built  on,  built  on,  and 
built  on,  and  talked  about,  shown  on 
television,  and  written  up  by  columnists, 
until  they  have  been  built  into  a  moun- 
tain. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  here 
just  a  mole  hill.  It  is  something  that 
might  happen  to  any  judge.  It  does  not 
reflect  on  his  integrity.  It  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  man  one  bit.  It  merely 
shows  how  busy  the  courts  are  these 
days  and  how  much  the  judges  have  to 
do. 

I  think  Judge  Haynsworth  will  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  court.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  apply  himself  there  as 


assiduously  and  sincerely  and  effectively 
as  he  has  always  done.  He  will  not  be 
any  trail  blazer,  but  he  will  uphold  the 
Court  as  he  sees  it. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  his  nomination 
will  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  so  that 
he  can  be  put  to  work  soon. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  Senator's  en- 
tire discussion.  However.  I  was  particu- 
larly Interested  In  his  relation  of  his  own 
experience  and  his  reference  to  the  so- 
called  Bnmswick  case. 

The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  I  do 
not  recall  ever  having  heard  any  Sena- 
tor who  was  opposed  to  the  Haynsworth 
nomination  say  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
is  not  an  honest  man  and  is  not  a  man 
of  integrity. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  All  of  the  testimony  and 
all  of  the  debate  Is  to  that  effect.  The 
leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  Senate 
agree  that  he  is  a  man  of  honesty  and 
integrity. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  recall  that  any  Senator  has  said 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  not  an  able,  con- 
scientious, and  sincere  judge. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Are  those  not  the 
two  principal  requirements  by  which  to 
predict  whether  a  man  will  be  successful 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  the  kind  of  man  we  are  looking 
for.  All  Justices  cannot  all  have  the  same 
judicial  temperament  or  political  phi- 
losophy. However,  we  are  looking  for  a 
man  of  honesty  and  integrity.  That  is 
exactly  the  type  of  man  we  are  looking 
for. 

The  Senator  also  mentioned  ability. 
It  takes  great  legal  ability  to  be  a  good 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
know  that  the  judges  will  not  always 
decide  cases  in  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  oc- 
curs to  me  sometimes  when  people  talk 
to  me  about  voting  for  or  against  a  nomi- 
nee that  a  great  many  people  overlook 
the  fact  that  we  have  only  one  duty  to 
perform  and  that  is  to  confirm  or  refuse 
to  confirm.  We  do  not  have  the  power 
to  select  or  nominate.  That  power  vests 
in  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
in  him  alone. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  represents  all  of  the  people 
in  performing  that  duty  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  think  that  President  Nixon  has  been 
absolutely  careful  and  conscientious  in 
approaching  this  nomination. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  in  heavy  conferences  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  four  of  them  in 
the  last  few  weeks.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  prepare  an  address  on  this  pending 
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subject  In  which  I  am  so  vitally  Inter- 
ested. 

I  do  not  want  the  debate  to  close  with- 
out making  the  clear  and  unqualified 
statement  on  the  floor  that  I  strongly  ap- 
prove the  conflrmation  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; 
that  I  have  had  my  office  follow  very 
carefully  the  charges  made  and  have  the 
deep  conviction  that  they  have  not  been 
sustained;  that  I  have  received  hundreds 
If  not  thousands,  of  letters  from  my 
State,  most  of  which  strongly  approve 
his  nomination  and  support  the  nomi- 
nation; that  I  have  watched  the  edi- 
torial columns  in  my  State,  which  I  re- 
gard as  most  illustrative  of  public  opinion 
there  and  are  edited  by  citizens  of  the 
highest  training  and  character;  and 
that,  beyond  that,  I  have  sought  the  ad- 
vice of  four  Federal  judges  who  have 
served  with  Judge  Haynsworth  during 
his  present  service  as  a  judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  of  his  circuit,  and 
all  of  them — and  they  are  of  varying  phi- 
losophies— speak  of  him  In  the  highest 
terms  and  say  they  think  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  if  he  were  not  confirmed  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

I  have  also  sought  the  ad-vice  of  certain 
lawyers  who  have  practiced  before  his 
court,  one  of  whom,  incidentally,  said 
that  the  judge  had  decided  against  him 
in  the  gravest  case  he  had  there.  All  of 
them  speak  of  Judge  Haynsworth  in  the 
very  highest  terms  and  feel  that  his 
nomination  should  by  all  means  be 
confirmed. 

I  have  even  been  approached  by  vari- 
ous churchmen  and  educators  and  busi- 
nessmen who  know  Judge  Haynsworth 
well.  I  do  not  have  that  privilege  myself. 
While  I  have  met  him  from  time  to  time. 
I  do  not  know  him  well.  Without  excep- 
tion, all  of  these  contacts — and  they 
have  been  with  people  whom  I  trust  very 
greatly — have  been  contacts  favorable  to 
Judge  Haynsworth.  And  not  only  iiave 
they  been  just  favorable,  but  they  have 
also  been  strongly  insistent  upon  con- 
firmation of  his  nomination  and  strongly 
insistent  upon  the  idea  that  he  has  made 
a  fine  record  as  a  judge  of  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  in  his  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  known  for  a  long 
time  that  the  soimd  editorial  writers  in 
our  State  are  very  apt  to  voice  the  opin- 
ion of  our  people  in  a  way  which  very 
clearly  exemplifies  what  our  people  are 
thinking. 

Out  of  a  large  number  of  editorials 
from  our  State,  I  have  found  one  that 
did  not  favor  the  nomination.  All  the 
others  which  I  have  seen — and  I  have 
seen  a  great  many — have  favored  it.  I 
have  chosen  two  editorials  in  particular 
because  they  are  written  by  highly 
trained  men.  whom  I  know  personally 
to  be  moderate  liberals,  rather  than  con- 
servatives, and  who,  I  think  speak  the 
attitude  of  the  sound-thinking  people  in 
the  areas  covered  by  their  papers. 

One  is  from  the  Tampa  Tribime,  of 
Tampa.  Ha.  The  title  of  that  editorial  is 
"Victory  for  Pressure.  Defeat  for 
Fairness." 

I  am  going  to  read  most  of  that  edi- 
torial. It  reads  in  part : 

When  the  Senate  votes  this  week  on  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Clement  F.  Haynsworth 


to  the  Supreme  Court,  It  will  come  face  to 
face  with  this  Issue : 

Are  organized  labor  and  civil  rights  groups 
to  hold  a  veto  over  Supreme  Court  appoint- 
ments? 

No  matter  what  may  be  said  In  debate,  that 
is  the  underlying  question. 

Much  has  been  made  of  "conflicts  of  In- 
terest" in  Judge  Haynsworth's  service  on  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

But  the  "conflicts"  occurring  in  Judge 
Haynsworth's  various  stock  holdings  are  so 
technical  that  they  constitute  an  excuse,  not 
a  reason,  for  Senators  to  vote  against  him. 

Consider  the  two  principal  complaints  that 
have  been  raised  against  Judge  Haynsworth. 
That  he  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  a  1963 
decision  permitting  a  textile  firm  to  close 
one  of  Its  plants.  In  a  labor  dispute,  al- 
though he  owned  an  Interest  In  a  vending 
machine  company  doing  business  with  the 
textile  firm.  Judge  Haynsworth's  personal 
stake  In  the  profits  from  the  vending  con- 
tracts with  the  textile  firm  was  estimated  at 
$390;  his  role  In  the  case  was  cleared  by  the 
Justice  Department. 

That  he  bought  stock  In  the  Brunswick 
company  while  a  law  suit  by  the  company 
was  pending  before  ills  court  The  facts  are 
that  the  case.  Involving  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings against  a  bowling  alley,  had  been  unan- 
imously decided  in  the  company's  favor  be- 
fore the  stock  was  purchased,  although  the 
decision  had  not  been  published  Judge 
Haynsworth  admits  the  purchase  was  a  mis- 
take— but  Inasmuch  as  the  benefit  to  his 
stock  Interest  from  the  foreclosure  suit 
amounted  to  a  total  of  $4.96.  he  could  hard- 
ly be  suspected  of  venal  Intent. 

No  reasonable  person,  examining  the  whole 
record  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  conduct,  could 
reach  any  conclusion  other  than  that  he  is 
an  honorable  man. 

It  Is  pure  hypocrisy  for  Senators  who 
never  uttered  a  word  In  criticism  of  Justice 
Etouglas  >  S12,000-a-year  handout  from  a 
gambllng-flnanced  foundation  to  express 
concern  about  Judge  Haynsworth's  "con- 
flicts." 

Some  are  honest  enough  to  say,  as  Sena- 
tor Jacob  Javlts  of  New  York  did  last  week, 
that  they  oppose  Haynsworth  because  of  his 
philosophy. 

Javlts  Joins  the  NAACP  and  other  civil 
rights  groups  In  Interpreting  Haynsworth-s 
philosophy  as  being  "relentlessly  opposed" 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  integration  deci- 
sions. 

We  do  not  so  interpret  It.  We  think  Judge 
Haynsworth's  opinions  show  that  he  has  at- 
ternpted  to  apply  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  manner  fair  to 
both  races;  he  has  not  adopted  the  extreme 
view  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  re- 
make the  social  system  rather  than  simply 
forbid   compulsory  segregation. 

In  the  same  way.  we  think  Judge  Hayns- 
worth has  attempted  to  render  balanced 
judgments  In  labor-management  disputes 

But  balance  is  not  what  labor  bosses  or 
civil  rights  zealots  want  In  a  Judge.  They 
want  bias — In  their  favor.  They  want  a  judge 
who  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  unions  and 
minorities  enter  the  courtroom  clothed  in  a 
presumption  of  right. 

Thus  we  find,  one  by  one.  Senators  who 
are  dependent  on  labor  and  Negro  support 
lining  up  against  Haynsworth.  One  of  his 
chief  critics.  Senator  Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana, 
Is  said  to  have  received  $70,000  in  campaign 
funds  from  labor  unions  In  his  last  election. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  editorial  en- 
titled "Haynsworth  Showdown  Ap- 
proaches," appeared  in  the  Florida 
Times-Union  of  November  18.  It  reads: 

The  United  States  Senate  faces  a  crisis 
of  conscience  this  week  when  It  comes  time 
to  vote  on  the  nomination  of  Chief  Judge 
Clement  F.  Haynsworth  of  the  Fourth  Cir- 


cuit Court  of  Appeals  to  become  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  Impugn 
Haynsworth's  honesty.  They  have  failed.  His 
critics  once  rode  a  tide  of  "conflict  of  In- 
terest"' charges  but  the  conclusiveness  of 
the  rebuttals  has  driven  them  back  to  the 
lesser,  although  still  serious,  charge  of  "in- 
sensltlvlty  to  Judicial  ethrcs." 

Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  equate  the 
Haynsworth  case  with  that  of  former  Justice 
Abe  Portas  who  accepted  $20,000  as  a  fee  from 
a  private  foundation  and  then,  when  asked 
to  explain  or  resign,  chose  to  resign.  The 
two  cases  cannot  be  equated. 

Haynsworth  is  perhaps  the  first  Supreme 
Court  nominee  in  history  to  lay  bare  the 
entire  record  of  his  financial  transactions. 
A  fifth  generation  attorney,  from  a  wealthy 
family,  he  has  numerous  stockholdings. 

Despite  a  concerted  effort  to  connect 
Haynsworth's  rulings  while  a  judge  with  a 
desire  to  increase  the  value  of  his  financial 
holdings,  the  attempt  has  failed. 

Even  the  New  -york  Times — which  pre- 
dictably wants  no  part  of  Haynsworth — 
couldn't  find  that  accusation  backed  up  by 
the  facts.  The  Times  says  it  opposes  the 
nomination  because  Haynsworth  does  not 
have  a  distinguished  enough  background  to 
sit  on  the  Supreme  Court 

And  the  Washington  Post  said:  "It  is  not 
that  he  lacks  integrity  or  honesty  or  that 
he  has  been  involved  in  conflict  of  interest 
situations  These  Issues.  It  appears,  were 
raised  as  strawmen  by  his  own  friends  simply 
because  they  can  be  disproved  so  readily." 

If  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana  can  be 
classed  as  a  friend  of  Haynsworth,  perhaps 
the  Post  IS  correct.  Bayh  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  conflict  Innuendoes,  How- 
ever. If  he  is  a  friend  of  Haynsworth.  the 
Judge  doesn't  need  any  enemies. 

Each  so-called  conflict  case  explodes  like 
a  bubble  when  explored.  We've  dealt  with 
several  of  them  here  previously  but  perhaps 
the  prize  case  trotted  out  by  the  liberals 
should  be  looked  at  again. 

There  are  a  lot  of  winks  and  nudges  and 
caught-^pu-wlth-your-hand-ln-the  -  cockle- 
jar  looks  when  the  Brunswick  case  Is  men- 
tioned by  the  school  that  opposes  Hayns- 
worth on  the  basis  of  conflicts  of  Interest. 
The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decided  the 
Brunswick  versus  Long  case  unanimously  on 
Nov.  10.  1967.  Haynsworth  bought  1.000 
shares  of  Brunswick  stock  In  December  of 
the  same  year.  The  written  opinion  was 
not  handed  down  until  February  1968. 

To  sustain  the  conflict  charge.  Haynsworth 
would  either  have  had  to  have  made  the 
ruling  anticipating  buying  of  Brtmswlck 
stock  or  have  bought  Brunswick  stock  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  ruling,  when  finally 
written,  would  enrich  him 

However,  even  had  the  entire  $90,000  been 
recovered.  It  w^ould  have  amounted  to  less 
than  one-half  cent  per  share  of  stock  or  a 
grand  total  of  $5  on  Haynsworth's  1,000 
shares. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  all  Hayns- 
worth's opponents  have  done  up  until  now 
is  show  him  to  be  a  scrupulously  honest  man. 
Their  probing  has  perhaps  been  the  most 
Intensive  In  history. 

If  they  set  a  precedent  of  rejecting  hlra 
on  conflict  of  Interest  or  insensitivlty  to  Ju- 
dicial ethics  on  the  basis  of  what  has  so  far 
been  dug  up,  then  It  Is  probable  that  no 
Judge  can  ever  be  found  to  fill  the  post 

Meanwhile,  Bayh  did  not  disqualify  him- 
self In  the  Haynsworth  case  despite  the  fact 
that  he  received  $42,000  last  year  from  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  part  of  $68,000  In  cam- 
paign funds  overall  from  organized  labor 
which  Is  his  announced  ally  in  the  fight 
against  Haynsworth. 

Let  the  senators  vote  their  honest  convic- 
tions but  let  them  not  attempt  to  hide  be- 
hind a  conflict  of  interest  smokescreen  They 
should  at  least  have  the  integrity  to  say — 
as  some  have — that  Haynsworth  Is  too  con- 
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servatlve  for  their  tastes,  or  even  that  a  vote 
for  him  would  alienate  organized  voting  blocs 
In  their  states. 

The  record  of  appeals  court  decisions  deny- 
ing that  there  waa  any  basis  for  disqualifica- 
tion in  cases  whene  Judges  had  a  much  more 
substantial  Internet  than  Haynsworth.  give 
a  pallid  hue  to  the  dlsqualtflcatlon  argu- 
ment. In  fact,  theiy  raise  serious  doubt  that 
Haynsworth  could  have  legally  disqualified 
himself  In  any  of  the  cases   In  question. 

The  Senate  and  the  nation  will  have  to  live 
with  the  precedents  being  set  In  this  case.  If 
they  result  in  the  destruction  of  an  honest 
man  through  innuendo,  then  the  precedents 
will  Indeed  be  ones  that  will  come  back  to 
haunt  the  Senate  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  has  read  two 
editorials  referring  to  campaign  contri- 
butions to  the  Senator  from  Indiana; 
and  both  editorials  reach  the  conclusion, 
or  at  least  the  inference  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  cannot  in  good  con- 
science oppose  the  nomination  on  ethical 
grounds  because  of  obligations  he  has 
to  organized  labor  as  a  result  of 
cou^rlbiitjpns. 

I  just  wonder.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  associate  himself  with  these  in- 
ferences and  conclusions? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Since  the  Senator  puts 
it  that  way,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
does  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
should  have  disqualified  himself  and 
should  not  have  attempted,  under  his 
present  situation,  to  have  spoken  for  the 
interests  which  are  backing  him  and 
backing  him  strongly  in  this  effort. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  had  not 
proposed  to  say  that  unless  questioned, 
but  I  have  never  been  one  of  those  who 
run  from  a  question  and  I  must  say  I 
have  been  grievofusly  disappointed  in  the 
position  taken  in  this  matter  by  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  and  the  fact 
that  my  actions  would  disappoint  the 
Senator  is  not  taken  lightly. 
Will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Does  the  Senator  feel,  after 
reading  the  record,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  man  in  good  conscience  to  disagree 
with  the  qiialiflcations  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth on  ethicaJ  standards?  Does  the 
Senator  believe  that  if  a  man  proposes 
ethics  as  his  basis  for  opposition  rather 
than  philosophy,  labor,  or  civil  rights, 
that  man  is  being  devious? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  does  not  look  into  the  mind  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  or  the  mind 
of  anyone  else.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida simply  says  that  when  the  record  in 
the  Senate  shows  immense  financial  sup- 
port obtained  by  his  friend  from  Indiana 
from  the  sources  named,  and  when  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  fought  the 
battle  of  these  particular  people  here 
against  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Haynsworth,  he  feels  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  followed  a 
highly  unfortunate  course,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  said  so  simply  be- 
caiise  the  Senator  asked. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thought  the  nature  of 
the  Senator's  association  with  these  edi- 
torials should  be  made  clear. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.   Just   a  moment   on 


that  point.  The  Senator  from  Florida  in- 
troduced these  editorials  as  expressive 
of  the  high  opinion  of  good  people  in 
Florida;  and  he  thought  from  reading 
them  and  other  editorisds,  that  they  ex- 
pressed the  opinions  of  most  people  who 
have  expressed  themselves  on  this  sub- 
ject in  writing.  The  letters  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  indicate  the  same  feel- 
ing. He  realizes  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  not  elected  by  the  people  in 
Florida.  But  the  Senator  from  Florida 
always  claims  the  right  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  always  will  claim  the 
right  to  speak  in  the  Senate  on  what 
he  regards  as  the  opinion  of  the  good 
people  he  represents,  and  he  would  not 
expect  to  make  this  a  personal  matter, 
but  an  expression  of  the  sound  think- 
ing of  the  fine  people  in  Florida. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  brought  this 
on  hinjself  when  he  asked  a  question 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  cannot 
answer  honestly  but  in  one  way. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  thinks  these 
editorialists  expicssed  a  sound  view, 
which  is  also  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  those  who  editorial- 
ized have  looked  at  all  of  the  campaign 
contributions  and  records  concerning  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  are  ILsted  ac- 
cording to  Federal  statute.  Or  have  they 
looked  only  at  the  $68,000  that  has  been 
contributed  by  a  number  of  different 
groups  representing  the  working  men  and 
women  of  our  State? 

Mr.  HOT  J I  AND.  These  are  working  men 
and  women  representing  organized  labor, 
which  made  contributions. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Representing  working  men 
and  women  of  mv  Stat*",  and  I  see  no 
other  way. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  organized  labor 
group  made  the  contribution  and 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes;  they  made  it  from 
contributions  made  by  members. 

Does  the  Senator  realize  that  my  cam- 
paign cost  between  $700,000  and  $800,- 
000?  The  contributions  made  by  the  so- 
called  lat>or  bosses  represent  about  one- 
twelfth  of  this,  whereas  the  representa- 
tion of  the  laboring  men  and  women  of 
my  State  represents  about  one-sixth  of 
my  constituency.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  Senator  is  going  to  suggest  I  have  to 
be  a  tool  of  organized  labor,  I  woiold  have 
gotten  twice  that  amount. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Maybe  the  Senator 
should.  I  do  not  know  what  he  has  done 
for  organized  labor.  I  am  simply  saying, 
that  to  have  a  man  defeated  here  by 
statements  and  efforts  and  innuendoes  of 
organized  labor  and  civil  rights  groups 
would  be  a  great  tragedy.  When  that 
man  has  made  a  fine  record  in  the  en- 
forcement of  law  in  this  Nation,  who  is 
highly  respected  by  his  brother  lawyers, 
many  of  whom  I  have  talked  with,  and 
who  is  highly  respected  by  citizens  of 
this  State  and  his  area,  it  seems  to  me 
would  be  a  travesty  and  a  tragedy  to 
have  such  a  man  defeated  by  such  an 
attack. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  Is  entitled  to 
his  opinion.  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  it.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  have  re- 


spect for  a  brother  Senator  without  nec- 
essarily agreeing  w^th  everything  he 
says. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  only  rise  becau.se  of  the 
strong  inference,  if  not  direct  allega- 
tion, that  my  involvement  in  this  mat- 
ter is  because  of  the  antilabor  or  anti- 
civil  rights  position  of  the  judge,  and 
that  this  is  directly  related  to  contribu- 
tions I  received  from  these  groups.  In 
my  judgment,  such  an  allegation  ccmes 
ve.y  close  to  the  rule  al  this  body  which 
prohibits  one  Senator  from  impugning 
the  motives  of  another  Senato: . 

I  saltiest  I  have  MAe  ..s  far  as  I  can, 
despite  allegations  of  the  Senator,  to  put 
these  matters  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  to 
talk  only  facts  in  this  field  of  ethics. 

For  any  Senator  to  cast  off  these  argu- 
ments on  ethics  as  specious  allegations 
flies  in  the  face  of  Senators  such  as  John 
WiLLi-.MS.  Robert  Griffin.  Margaret 
Ch  se  Smith,  and  others,  who  have  ex- 
pressed agreement  with  the  Haynsworth 
philosophy  on  labor  and  civil  rights,  but 
who  are  concerned  about  the  matter  that 
conc:.rned  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  my  distin- 
guished friend  finds  some  comfort  in  the 
expressions  of  some  of  his  friends  and 
my  friends.  All  I  can  say  is  what  I  have 
said  already.  I  think  these  two  editorials 
speak  soundly  the  views  of  most  Florida 
people.  I  can  produce  many  other  edi- 
torials to  the  same  effect  but  none  to  that 
effect  I  thought  were  so  well  studied, 
and  none  I  knew  to  be  written  by  mod- 
erate liberals,  as  are  the  two  editorial 
writers  here.  James  A.  Clendinen.  of  the 
Tampa  Tribune,  and  William  E.  Sweis- 
good.  of  the  Florida  Times-Union  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla. 

I  had  not  expected  to  bring  any  per- 
sonal matters  into  this,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  run  away  from  a  question  that 
asks  for  my  personal  expression. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  say  with  envy  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  been  here 
much  longer  than  I.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  make  one-half  the  contribu- 
tion to  this  body  and  to  the  coimtry  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida, 
who  has  decided  not  to  rim  for  reelec- 
tion, has  made  during  his  long  tenure 
of  services.  I  do  not  beUeve.  however,  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  can  introduce 
in  the  Record,  reading  them  as  he  did, 
editorials  containing  the  allegations 
about  his  colleague  from  Indiana,  with- 
out expecting  some  people  to  make  the 
reasonable  inference  that,  indeed,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  did  make. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  by  his 
questions  made  it  necessary  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  stated  how  he  felt 
about  this  matter. 

In  closing,  I  am  no  stranger  to  judi- 
cial ethics.  I  served  for  8  years  as  judge 
of  a  minor  court  as  to  jurisdiction  in 
criminal  and  civil  cases,  but  major  juris- 
diction in  the  field  of  wills,  minors,  and 
the  like,  because  it  was  unlimited  in  pro- 
bate matters. 

I  later  received  with  some  pride  an  offer 
for  an  appointment  from  a  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  the  offer  of  an 
appointment  to  be  a  circuit  judge,  which 
I  declined.  I  also  received  an  offer  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
serve  as  a  district  judge  of  the  United 
States,  which  I  declined.  I  declined  both 
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offers  because  my  years  of  experience  led 
me  to  believe  I  did  not  want  to  be  a  judge 
of  other  people's  matters,  but  an  advo- 
cate. That  is  what  I  have  tried  to  do  since 
then  and  until  now. 

I  must  say  I  think  this  man  Hayns- 
worth, to  whom  I  am  not  close  at  all.  has 
been  assaulted  and  attacked  in  a  way 
which  will  bring  great  discredit  upon  the 
Senate  in  the  event  such  attacks  are  seri- 
ously considered  and  confirmation  is  de- 
nied. 

I  think  he  has.  by  a  long  course  of 
conduct,  extending  through  his  college 
days,  extending  through  his  war  days, 
and  extending  through  his  many  years 
of  experience  on  the  next  to  the  highest 
Federal  court,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, shown  such  character,  sense  of 
honor,  and  sense  of  integrity  as  well  as 
high  legal  ability  that  his  nomination  as 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  en- 
titled to  confirmation. 

I  strongly  hope  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  nomination  will  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  on  his  remarks  and  his  con- 
clusions. Having  served  in  the  Senate 
with  him  for  15  years.  I  shall  always  be 
grateful  for  those  15  years  of  associa- 
tion. There  are  few  people,  if  any.  whose 
opinions  in  such  a  sensitive  and  delicate 
area  I  value  as  much  as  those  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

His  remarks,  coupled  with  the  just- 
concluded  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Stennis  » .  if  I  had  heard 
nothinc:  else  or  read  nothing  else,  would 
go  far  toward  persuading  me  of  the  just- 
ness of  the  position  they  have  taken. 

Having  served  so  long  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  having  had  25  years  In 
the  practice  of  law  before  coming  to  the 
Senate,  I  know  of  the  deep  legal  knowl- 
edge, sense  of  fairness,  and  sense  of 
ethics  from  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  speaks. 

To  have  him  speak  in  this  way  on 
behalf  of  a  man  who  has  never  yet  had 
anything  proven  against  him.  and  when 
most  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  opponents 
frankly  openly  now  admit  they  find  in 
him  no  dishonesty  or  lack  of  legal  ability, 
will  be  persuasive,  I  am  sure,  to  a  great 
number  of  Senators. 

That  these  admissions  have  been  made 
and  that  the  Senator  has  studied  the 
record  and  concluded  as  he  has  carries 
great  weight.  Furthermore,  that  he  has 
talked  with  people  who  have  been  on  the 
court  with  Judge  Haynsworth  and  to 
lawyers  who  have  practiced  before  him 
in  that  Federal  appellate  jurisdiction,  is 
greatly  persuasive  to  me.  It  reveals  his 
reputation  among  those  who  are  in  posi- 
tion to  know,  first  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  received  a  letter  the 
the  other  day  from  a  Representative  in 
that  State — a  Democrat — in  which  he 
stated  the  party  position,  but  he  con- 
cluded by  saying,  in  essence.  If  I  had  to 
go  to  court  and  have  my  case  adjudged 
and  I  wanted  to  be  completely  sure  that 
the  judge  was  fair  and  impartial  and 
understood  the  law,  I  can  think  of  no 
judge  in  the  United  States  before  whom 
I  would  rather  appear  than  Judge 
Haynsworth. 


Mr.  President,  this  merely  confirms 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said. 
I  appreciate  being  able  to  listen  to  his 
persuasive  arguments,  which  I  believe 
cannot  be  answered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  I  have  expressed  only  my 
own  deep  convictions  on  this  matter.  It 
has  been  a  great  privilege  for  me  to 
serve  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
We  have  served  together  on  several  com- 
mittees. I  have  always  found  him  willing 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  speaking  from 
conviction. 

He  and  I  happen  to  be  associated  in  a 
common  view  concerning  a  very  serious 
matter  before  the  country. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  MURPHY.   Mr.   President,  I  am 
glad  that  I  was  in  the  Chamber  today 
to  listen  to  the  colloquy  which  has  taken 
place  In  the  past  few  minutes. 

As  a  longtime  member  of  labor  unions, 
with  probably  a  longer  membership  than 
anyone  in  this  body,  beginning  in  1920, 
when  I  first  belonged  to  the  Mine  Work- 
ers of  Pennsylvania,  I  am  surprised  time 
after  time  about  statements  made  about 
organized  labor,  that  organized  labor  says 
this  and  organized  labor  does  that. 

Having  had  years  of  experience  In  the 
field  of  labor.  I  wonder,  sometimes, 
whether  It  is  organized  labor  speaking 
or  certain  labor  leaders. 

In  the  old  days,  there  were  many  who 
used  to  speak  for  organized  labor  who 
had  not  held  an  election  in  many  years, 
I  remember  one  important  case  in  which 
he  had  not  stood  for  election  in  18  years 
I  remember  some  of  those  dealings. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  firmly  in  tne 
right  of  collective  bargaining  and  in  the 
rights  of  the  laboring  man;  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  I  will  always 
go  along  with  the  judgments  of  so-called 
labor  leaders.  My  concern  over  the  years 
has  always  been  with  the  rank  and  file. 

I  was  active  in  helping  to  form  a  union 
in  Hollywood.  My  concern  was  the  same 
as  that  of  many  of  my  fellow  actors. 
Robert  Montgomery,  James  Cagney, 
Prank  Morgan,  and  the  rest,  so  that  they 
could  put  their  status  as  important  stars 
on  the  line  In  order  to  help  the  small 
actor,  some  of  whom  could  not  speak 
very  well  or  very  loudly  for  themselves 
Mr.  President,  throughout  my  political 
career.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have 
never  asked  for  the  endorsement  of  or- 
ganized labor.  I  did  not  think  it  would  be 
fair  because  I  had  been  a  part  of  it  and 
active  so  long  that  I  felt  I  should  not 
go  out  and  say,  "Now  you  owe  me  some- 
thing." 

I  have  never  been  endorsed  by  or- 
ganized labor.  My  opponent  in  Califor- 
nia, before  I  came  to  the  Senate,  was  en- 
dorsed by  organized  labor,  even  though 
he  had  no  labor  record  at  all.  So  far 
as  I  know,  he  never  belonged  to  a  labor 
union.  But  he  was  endorsed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  opposed 
labor  unions  getting  involved  in  politics. 
I  have  always  held  the  belief  that  the 
job  of  the  labor  union  was  to  represent 
wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  work  of 
the  working  man,  that  once  a  labor  un- 
ion gets  tied  in  with  one  political  party 
or  the  other,  It  weakens  Its  position.  In 
my  judgment.  Such  a  labor  union  be- 
comes a  pressure  group.  I  have  witnessed 
that  since  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  have 


been  accosted  in  the  hallways.  They  come 
up  to  me  and  say,  "Now,  you  are  going 
to  support  us,  aren't  you?"  I  say,  "Yes, 
if  I  tliink  you  are  right,  or  if  I  think  it  is 
m  the  best  interest  of  the  whole  coun- 
try or  my  whole  State,  but  not  merely 
because  one  labor  leader,  or  two  or  three, 
decides  that  this  is  to  be  the  position." 

I  was  in  Hollywood  when  we  were  told 
that  if  every  member  of  the  imion  did 
not  donate  $1,  none  of  vis  would  be  per- 
mitted to  go  on  the  air.  I  remember  that 
my  good  friend,  Cecil  B.  DeMille,  opposed 
it  He  went  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
but  he  was  taken  off  the  air  The  union 
had  the  power  to  deny  him  the  right  to 
worK. 

Thus,  I  have  been  through  these  pe- 
riods of  pressure.  I  know  what  they  are. 
I  think  it  IS  a  shame  if  anything  like 
this  should  be  permitted  in  this  Cham- 
ber, particularly  in  the  selection  of  a 
man  who  is  to  sit  on  the  highest  legal 
body  in  this  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  reviewed  the 
record  regarding  Judge  Haynsworth's 
nomination.  I  have  listened  to  the  de- 
bate, I  have  read  the  speeches  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  con- 
firmation of  this  judge. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  said 
about  this  nomination.  It  has  been  one 
of  the  most  discussed  incidents  since  I 
have  been  in  this  body. 

The  record  of  the  hearings  goes  on  and 
on  Here  is  the  record,  Mr.  Presldent^- 
762  pages  of  hearings— 762  pages  of  care- 
ful examination  by  those  who  were  de- 
termined at  the  outset,  it  seems  to  rne, 
that,  regardless,  this  mans  nomination 
was  not  to  be  confirmed. 

Why,  in  the  beginning.  I  was  never 
sure,  i  thought  that  perhaps  there  were 
some  who  thought  it  might  be  an  attempt 
to  preserve  the  character  of  the  present 
Court:  to  deny  the  new  President  of  the 
United  States  the  right  to  make  a  selec- 
tion for  the  Court  whose  philosophy 
might  be  a  little  different  from  the  Court 
as  it  had  been  constituted. 

Then,  as  the  debate  went  on,  it  began 
to  revolve  around  two  points — so-called 
opposition  by  some  labor  leaders,  and  an 
objection  because  there  was  a  feeling 
that  perhaps  there  was  racial  bias  on  the 
part  of  this  judge. 

I  have  listened  and  I  have  read  and  I 
have  studied,  and  I  do  not  find  any  evi- 
dence of  these  allegations.  I  do  not  find 
any.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the  contrary, 
the  more  I  read,  the  more  I  listen,  the 
more  I  study,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  this  man  is  a  highly  qualified  judge, 
a  very  respectable  member  of  his  com- 
munity, enjoys  the  highest  i-eputation. 

How,  suddenly,  does  he  become  a  ras- 
cal? Who  says  that  now  is  the  time  that 
we  reverse  the  entire  structure  of  this 
man's  Ufe  and  reputation?  Think  of  the 
mental  anguish  that  this  must  be  caus- 
ing him. 

It  would  be  verj-  easy  to  say,  "I  would 
like  to  withdraw  my  name."  from  the 
very  beginning,  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  the  name.  No 
great  problem.  But  I  think  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  President  and  to  the  credit 
cf  Judge  Haynsworth  that  when  we  find 
what  has  been  referred  to  as  the  appear- 
ance of  impropriety  is  without  substance, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  withdraw  his  name. 
It  would  be  unjust.  It  would  be  dishonest. 
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So  the  name  Is  not  withdrawn.  The 
name  Is  before  us.  And  on  Friday,  this 
distinguished  body  will  make  its  decision. 
In  reading  the  record,  Mr.  President, 
In  listening  to  the  charges,  I  have  been 
troubled  by  the  charges  of  prejudice  and 
bias  made  by  scone  of  the  opponents.  I 
have  also  been  troubled  by  the  onesided, 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  highly  organized 
campaign  that  was  conducted  by  some 
special  interests  in  the  press,  television, 
and  the  rest,  who  oppose  this  nomination. 

I  believe  there  are  a  number  of  reasons 
why  these  charges  should  be  rejected, 
and  I  shall  explain  more  fully  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

It  is  those  who  do  not  want  a  neutral 
Supreme  Court  who  seem  to  accuse  Judge 
Hajmsworth  of  being  anticlvil  rights  or 
antilabor.  In  fact,  what  many  of  these 
opponents  want  is  an  avowed  partisan, 
a  partisan  in  agreement  with  their  politi- 
cal philosophies,  whose  views  will  cor- 
respond exactly  with  theirs.  In  other 
words,  they  do  not  want  an  unbiased 
man:  they  want  a  man  with  friendly 
bias,  friendly  to  their  particular  point  of 
view.    ,  .. 

^r.  .President,  appwintments  to  the 
Supreme  Court  cannot  and  should  not  be 
based  on  whether  the  appointee's  views 
are  biased  in  any  particular  direction.  To 
the  contrary,  insofar  as  we  are  able,  we 
should  find  a  man  whose  point  of  view 
should  be  expressed  without  bias:  that 
his  judgment  should  be  based  on  the 
law  and  the  proper  practice  of  the  law — 
equal  justice  to  all  under  the  law. 

This  (^tingiiished  body  has  a  duty 
under  th§  Constitution  to  consider  the 
professioiial  capability  and  the  integrity 
of  the  nominee,  and  to  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  if  these  criteria 
are  satisfied. 

Concern  for  the  Court  and  for  our  re- 
sponsibility counsels  us  to  reject  the 
pressure  of  those  who  would  attack 
Judge  Hftynsworth  recklessly,  and  de- 
cide whether  their  disagreement  with 
the  judge's  philosophy  is  sufHcient  to 
justify  the  damage  they  may  inflict  upon 
the  Court  by  using  pressure  to  deny  this 
man  his  position  on  the  Court. 

The  very  independence  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  threatened  if  a  nominee  can  be 
successfully  opposed  not  because  he  is 
unqualified,  but  because  his  philosophy 
is  opposed.  This  is  dangerous.  This  is 
very  dangerous. 

Judge  Haynsworth's  record  cannot  be 
properly  attacked  as  biased  simply  be- 
cause a  careful  study  of  the  record  re- 
veals that  he  is  an  intelligent,  sensitive, 
fair,  open-minded,  reasonable,  and  even- 
handed  man.  Indeed,  the  irony  and  un- 
fairness of  the  organized  opposition  lies 
precisely  in  tj^e  fact  that  those  who  do 
not  want  neutrality  have  charged  him 
with  bias  and  with  prejudice. 

The  record  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's hearings  is  replete  with  such  evi- 
dence. I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of 
the  more  important  areas  to  illustrate 
these  points. 

Possibly  the  most  vigorous  lobbying 
done  against  Judge  Haynsworth's  con- 
firmation has  come  from  some  leaders  of 
organized  labor.  The  AFL-CIO  has  made 
Judge  Haynsworth's  nomination  a  "spe- 
cial" issue.  On  its  face,  the  AFL-CIO 
opposition  is  ba^ed  on  charges  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  Is  "antilabor." 


In  fact,  however,  this  opposition,  as  I 
read  it,  as  I  imderstand  it,  is  without 
merit  and  based,  rather,  on  the  fact 
that  organized  labor  does  not  feel  Judge 
Haynsworth  is  sufficiently  biased  in  what 
I  would  consider  a  prolabor  position. 

What  are  the  facts  concerning  Judge 
Haynsworth's  labor  record?  Simply  that, 
by  no  objective  analysis  of  his  labor  rec- 
ord, could  one  conclude  that  he  is  anti- 
labor.  The  AFLr-CIO  attempt  to  make  it 
seem  so.  in  my  opinion  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  completely  unjustified. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  all 
of  Judge  Haynsworth's  labor  decisions. 
Instead,  they  based  their  attack  upon  a 
carefully  selected  group  of  cases,  the 
neutral  character  of  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  distorted. 

This  body  would.  I  believe,  commit  a 
grievous  error  were  it  to  succumb  to  such 
a  one-sided  opposition  without  making 
a  complete,  full,  and  independent  evalu- 
ation of  Judge  Haynsworth's  entire  list 
of  decisions  in  the  matter  of  labor  trials. 

Such  an  examination,  Mr.  President, 
reveals  that  there  were  at  least  45  pro- 
labor  decisions  in  which  Judge  Hayns- 
worth participated.  I  refer  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  the  memorandum  in  the 
committee  hearings  on  page  384. 

This  omission  cannot  be  justified  in 
any  serious  attempt  to  reach  an  objec- 
tive appraisal  of  Judge  Haynsworth's 
labor  views. 

In  what  perspective  shall  we  place  the 
AFL-CIO  attack?  While  it  was  arguably 
proper  for  the  AFL  president.  George 
Meany.  to  state  frankly  to  the  commit- 
tee that  "he  would  not  approve  of  a 
decision  against  labor,"  this  is  not  a  posi- 
tion which  the  Senate  can,  in  good  con- 
science, adopt. 

George  Meany  has  a  position.  He  is  de- 
pended upon  to  be  biased.  He  is  the 
leader  of  the  labor  movement.  He  must 
take  labor's  point  of  view.  He  cannot  do 
otherwise.  That  is  his  obligation.  That  is 
why  he  was  elected. 

For  the  Senate  to  fail  to  confirm  Judge 
Haynsworth's  nomination,  despite  the 
demonstrated  lack  of  substance  to  these 
charges,  would  be  to  yield  to  political 
pressure,  I  believe,  to  decree  that  only 
nominees  with  particular  political  views 
can  serve  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

During  the  committee  hearings.  Judge 
Haynsworth's  civil  rights  record  was  also 
sharply  attacked.  Again,  a  review  of  the 
whole  record — as  opposed  to  a  few  cases 
thrust  at  us  by  his  opponents — persuades 
me  that  these  charges  against  Judge 
Haynsworth  are  likewise  unjustified.  The 
judge  has  frequently  voted  in  favor  of 
persons  claiming  deprivation  of  their 
federally  protected  rights.  I  refer  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  the  cases  which 
appear  in  the  committee  report.  There 
are  many  of  them  listed  there. 

Perhaps  even  more  persuasive  is  the 
testimony  of  those  who  are  nationally 
known  for  their  concern  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  minorities.  Prof. 
G.  W.  Foster,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, a  prominent  civil  rights  advocate 
who  worked  on  the  1965  school  desegre- 
gation guidelines,  testified  in  Judge 
Haynsworth's  behalf  as  follows : 

Judge  Haynsworth  Is  not  a  segregationist 
and  on  this  point  I  believe  I  have  some  spe- 
cial   competence    to   speak.   For   more   than 


a  decade  much  of  my  time  has  been  taken 
by  problems  of  school  segregation  Particular- 
ly between  the  years  1968  and  1B66  I  came 
to  Icnow  a  number  of  the  federal  Judges  across 
the  South.  For  better  or  worse  I  am  prob- 
ably more  responsible  than  anyone  else  for 
the  original  HEW  School  E>e8egTegatlon 
Guidelines  when  they  first  appeared  In  196S. 
In  the  area  of  racially  sensitive  cfises.  I 
have  followed  cloeely  the  work  of  the  fed- 
eral courts  In  the  South  over  the  entire 
span  of  time  Judge  Haynsworth  has  been 
on  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit. /  have  thought  of  his  work,  not  as 
that  of  a  segregationist -inclined  judge,  but 
as  that  of  an  intelligent  and  open-minded 
man  with  a  practical  knack  for  seeking  work- 
able ansivers  to  hard  questions.  Here  and 
there,  to  be  sure,  were  cases  I  might  have 
decided  another  way.  I  am  not  aware,  though, 
of  any  opinion  associated  with  Judge  Hayns- 
worth that  could  not  be  sustained  by  rea- 
sonable views  of  reasonable  men. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  an  expert.  He 
finds  no  bias.  He  finds  no  cause  to  op- 
pose Judge  Haynsworth.  He  dealt  with 
him.  He  is  the  man  who  wrote  the  guide- 
lines for  desegregation. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

Judge  Haynsworth  is  an  intelligent,  sensi- 
tive, reasoning  man.  His  record  as  a  judge 
shows  htm  to  be  a  man  capable  of  continuing 
growth  and  responsive  to  the  needs  for  change 
where  needs  are  per.suasively  shown  to  exist. 
And  in  my  Judgment,  the  question  posed 
by  his  nomination  is  not  whether  you  or  I 
might  have  made  a  different  nomination  but 
whether  Judge  Haynsworth  possesses  the 
qualities  required  to  become  a  fine  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court.  My  answer,  based 
on  Judge  Haynsworth's  record  and  the  repu- 
tation I  know  him  to  have  among  the  Fed- 
eral Judges  with  whom  he  has  worked  Is 
that  he  will  make  a  first-rate  Associate  Jus- 
tice. (Hearings  at  603,  611.  emphasis  added] 

I  have  read  Judge  Haynsworth's  civil 
rights  decisions,  and  I  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Foster's  conclusions.  Judge  Ha.vns- 
worth  has  shown  a  commitment  toward 
ending  racial  discrimination  that  is  an 
impressive  asset,  along  with  his  otiier 
qualifications. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
take  a  careful  look  at  the  whole  record 
in  connection  with  this  important  nomi- 
nation. Judge  Haynsworth  is  not  the 
average,  colorless  official — as  some  of  his 
opponents  would  have  us  believe.  He  has 
a  justly  deserved  reputation  for  scholarly 
analysis  and  sensitive,  even  handed,  and 
extremely  well-written  decisions.  This 
man  has  applied  himself.  He  is  a  scholar. 
He  is  admired  by  his  fellows. 

One  illustration  of  Judge  Haynsworth's 
even-handed,  constructive,  and  imbiased 
approach  to  the  law  is  his  treatment  of 
the  law  of  criminal  procedure — an  area 
of  the  law  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  of  the  most  intense  controversy 
in  these  late  days.  An  analysis  of  Judge 
Haynsworth's  record  in  this  area  leads 
me  to  the  same  conclusion  reached  by 
Prof.  Charles  Wright,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  authorities  on  criminal  pro- 
cedure, who  stated: 

Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  in  the  van- 
guard, often  ahead  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
protecting  persons  accused  of  a  crime  against 
any  tilting  of  the  scales  of  Justice  that  might 
lead  to  the  conviction  of  an  Innocent  man. 
At  the  same  time,  he  has  been  reluctant  to 
set  free  a  person  who  Is  undoubtedly  guilty 
because  of  some  minor  Imperfection. 

I  am  not  a  trained  lawyer,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  judge 
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who  has  concern  for  the  general  welfare 
as  well  as  for  the  rights  of  the  con- 
demned, or  the  man  on  trial. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  just  one 
of  many  cases. 

Judge  Haynsworth  has  done  much  to 
make  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  freely 
available  to  those  who  claimed  to  have 
been  denied  their  constitutional  rights. 
In  the  case  of  Rowe  against  Peyton,  the 
Fourth  Circuit  was  asked  to  consider  the 
vitality  of  the  1934  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion knovm  as  McNally  against  Hill, 
which  precluded  a  habeas  corpus  action 
against  a  consecutive  sentence  to  be 
served  in  the  future.  In  a  most  scholarly 
opinion,  Judge  Haynsworth  correctly 
anticipated  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  no  longer  follow  its  earlier  prece- 
dent. In  addition  to  displaying  the  judge's 
scholarship,  that  opinion  exemplifies 
Judge  Haynsworth's  ability  to  predict 
changes  in  doctrine  and  to  create  just 
solutions  to  problems  in  an  area  of  tra- 
ditional judicial  cognizance.  Judge 
Haynsworth  emphasized  that  it  was  to 
the  advantage  of  both  the  defendant  and 
the  State  to  have  a  present  remedy  to 
test  the  validity  of  future  sentences, 
stating : 

The  problem  we  face  simply  did  not  exist 
in  the  17th  century. 

He  went  on  to  state: 

Now  that  recently  It  has  arisen,  If  there 
Is  a  substantive  right  crying  for  a  remedy. 
It  seems  most  inappropriate  to  approach  a 
solution  in  terms  of  a  17th  century  technical 
conception  which  has  no  relation  to  the  con- 
text in  which  todays  problem  arises.  It  is  to 
the  great  interest  of  the  Conunonwealth  and 
for  the  prisoner  to  have  these  matters  deter- 
mined as  soon  as  possible,  when  there  Is  the 
greatest  likelihood  that  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter may  be  established.  Justice  delayed  for 
want  of  a  procedural  remedial  device  over 
a  period  of  years,  Is  Indeed  Justice  denied  to 
the  prisoner  and.  In  an  ever  larger  sense,  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

The  problem  we  face  simply  did  not  exist 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Now  that  re- 
cently It  has  arisen.  If  there  Is  a  substantive 
right  crying  for  a  remedy,  it  seems  most  in- 
appropriate to  approach  a  solution  In  terms 
of  a  Seventeenth  Century  technical  concep- 
tion which  had  no  relation  to  the  context  In 
which  today  s  problem  arises,  (at  713) 

It  is  to  the  great  interest  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  to  the  prisoner  to  have  these 
matters  determined  as  soon  as  possible  when 
there  is  the  greatest  likelihood  the  truth  of 
the  matter  may  be  established.  Justice  de- 
layed for  want  of  a  procedural,  remedial  de- 
vice over  a  period  of  years  is.  indeed.  Justice 
denied  to  the  prisoner  and.  In  an  even  larger 
degree,  to  Virginia,  (at  715) 

The  law  today  abhors  a  right  without  a 
remedy  Just  as  the  common  law  did.  The 
genius  of  the  common  law  was  the  improvisa- 
tion of  remedies  to  obtain  adjudication  of 
substantive  rights.  •  •  •  Our  recitation  of 
its  history  discloses  that  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  has  not  been  a  static  thing.  There 
Is  nothing  In  that  history  to  suggest  that 
it  should  be  restricted  to  the  need  of  a  much 
earlier  time,   (at  716-17) 

The  State  brought  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Said  a  imanimous  Su- 
preme Court: 

Writing  for  a  unanimous  court,  Chief 
Judge  Haynsworth  reasoned  that  this  Court 
would  no  longer  follow  McNally  [the  earlier 
Supreme  Court  decision],  which  In  his  view 
represented  a  'doctrinaire  approach'  based  on 
an  'old  Jurisdictional  concept'  which  had 
been  'thoroughly  rejected  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  recent  cases.'  We  are  In  complete 


agreement  with  this  conclusion  and  the 
considerations  underlying  It.  {.Peyton  v.  Rowe 
(1968),  391  U.S.  54,  57.) 

The  willingness  of  a  unanimous  Su- 
preme Court  so  precisely  to  quote  Judge 
Haynsworth's  criticism  of  one  of  its 
former  decisions  in  the  course  of  agree- 
ing with  his  views  is  indeed  a  tribute 
that  is  without  parallel.  The  decisions 
of  Judge  Haynsworth  in  the  area  of  ap- 
pellate review  of  prisoners*  petitions  are 
quite  obviously  not  those  if  a  mediocre 
judge.  This  is  an  outstanding  man.  His 
entire  record  points  this  out  and  delin- 
eates it  clearly.  Nor  are  they  the  deci- 
sions of  an  insensitive  judge  who  has 
been  too  much  the  businessman,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe.  Instead,  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  eagerly  undertaken  the 
painstaking  consideration  of  these  peti- 
tions, usually  brought  by  friendless,  help- 
less, and  impoverished  men  who  have  al- 
ready been  afforded  the  usual  channels 
of  redress,  and  whose  claims  have  been 
found  meritless.  An  exan^ination  of 
Judge  Haynsworth's  criminal  decisions, 
and  numerous  other  areas,  reveals  the 
work  of  a  judge  who  is  utterly  dedicated 
to  his  office  and  to  his  duty  and  to  his 
chosen  calling — a  purveyor  of  justice. 

After  a  thorough  review  of  the  record, 
I  have  concluded  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth is  extraordinarily  well  qualified.  I 
urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  rnake 
their  own  independent  study,  make  the 
study  and  do  it  carefully.  We  should  look 
at  the  entire  record  and  not  take  the 
pieces  out  of  context.  A  nominee  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  eic- 
cusations  alone. 

Judge  Haynsworth's  professional  qual- 
ifications are  impeccable.  He  received  the 
full  endorsement  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Standing  Committee  on  the 
Federal  Judiciary  after  their  thorough 
investigation  of  his  opinions  and  numer- 
ous interviews  with  judges  and  lawyers 
in  the  Fourth  Circuit.  He  received  the 
extraordinary  tribute  of  16  former  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  presidents,  who 
publicly  announced  their  support  of  his 
nomination.  I  do  not  think  this  has  ever 
happened  before.  As  Judge  Walsh  said, 
summarizing  the  ABA  committee 
investigation : 

All  of  the  persons  Interviewed  regarding 
Judge  Haynsworth  expressed  confidence  in 
his  integrity,  his  intellectual  honesty,  his 
Judicial  temperament  and  his  professional 
ability. 

Mr.  President,  what  more  can  we  seek? 
What  other  qualities  are  you  looking  for? 
What  happens  to  this  unfounded  attack 
that  we  hear  so  often  referred  to  as  the 
appearance  of  impropriety — not  the  sub- 
stance, not  the  act,  not  the  fact,  but  the 
appearance  of  impropriety. 

I  have  discussed  Judge  Haynsworth's 
qualifications  and  the  natiu-e  of  the 
charges  made  against  him  because  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  Senate  is  being  sub- 
ject to  irresponsible  political  pressure  to 
reject  the  nomination  of  a  distinguished 
jurist  who  wU]  make  an  outstanding  As- 
sociate Justice.  For  the  Senate  to  yield 
to  this  political  pressure,  despite  the 
demonstrated  lack  of  substance  in  the 
attacks  made  against  Judge  Haynsworth, 
would  mean  that  henceforth  only  nomi- 
nees with  particular  views,  or  acceptable 
to  certain  organized  groups,  are  entitled 


to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Oh,  this  is 
a  very  important  decision.  This  is  more 
than  merely  a  vote  on  a  man's  confirma- 
tion. This  is  an  extremely  imF>ortant  deci- 
sion. This  result  would  undermine  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  as  a  whole 
and  the  Supreme  Court  in  particular. 
Instead  of  carrying  out  the  law  as  they 
see  it,  judges  will  be  expected  to  make 
"popular"  decisions.  May  the  good  Lord 
help  us  and  preserve  us  from  that.  Nomi- 
nees will  be  subject  to  the  whim  and 
clamor  of  constituents  of  Senators  who 
are  fighting  the  old  war  against  the 
South  or  the  new  war  in  Vietnam  or  of 
the  strange  half-heated  up  war  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  urge  the  Senate  not  to  follow  this 
disastrous  course.  The  true  liberal  will 
realize,  upon  reflection,  that  this  Nation 
cannot  be  so  divided  and  remain  the  Na- 
tion of  all  the  people.  There  must  be  a 
tolerance  for  a  diversity  of  views,  within 
the  Nation,  and  on  the  Supreme  Court 
in  particular. 

Mr.  President,  I  insist  that  just  as  the 
Supreme  Court  cannot  decide  constitu- 
tional issues  on  the  basis  of  political  ex- 
pediency, the  Senate  cannot  afford  to 
deny  confirmation  on  the  basis  of  politi- 
cal expediency.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
undermine  the  Nation  and  the  Court's 
concern  for  the  rights  of  all  groups,  and 
to  establish  the  practice  that  a  nomina- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court  can  be  blocked 
by  the  lobbying  of  powerful  special  in- 
terest groups  concerned  with  only  one 
side  of  the  issue.  This  is  justice  with  half 
of  the  scales  gone.  It  is  unthinkable.  It 
must  not  be  permitted. 

The  Senate  has  a  duty  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  consider  the  professional 
capability  and  integrity  of  the  nominee, 
and  to  advise  and  consent  to  the  nomi- 
nation if  these  criteria  are  satisfied.  It 
would  be  a  serious  error  for  this  body 
to  give  controlling  weight  to  the  clamor 
of  groups  who  are  opposing  the  nominee 
because  he  is  not  biased  in  their  favor, 
and  for  reasons  having  nothing  to  do 
with  this  nominee  or  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  for  mak- 
ing this  nomination.  Although  the  at- 
tacks have  been  furious,  the  charges 
against  Judge  Haynsworth  have  been 
shown  to  be  without  foundation  insofar 
as  I  have  read  and  studied  them.  The 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  is  a  conscientious  and  able 
judge  who  is  widely  regarded  for  his  in- 
tellectual honesty,  his  integrity,  and  his 
professional  ability. 

President  Nixon  has  been  unwavering 
in  his  support  of  the  nominee.  In  my 
opinion,  Mr.  President,  Judge  Ha>'ns- 
worth  deserves  that  support,  and  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
Judge  HajTisworth's  nomination. 

The  other  day  I  rose  in  the  Chsmiber 
to  speak  briefly  about  the  term  we  have 
heard  so  often  of  late— "the  appearance 
of  impropriety."  No  rules  have  been  bro- 
ken, but  somebody  said  it  might  look  as 
though  a  rule  had  been  broken.  The 
whisper,  the  rumor,  the  tool  of  the  char- 
acter assassin. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  those 
areas.  In  my  town  of  Hollywood,  years 
ago,  we  went  through  a  great  deal  of 
that  t3TJe  of  character  assassination.  No 
substance,  no  direct  confrontation,  no 
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direct  accusation,  but  the  whisper — the 
appearance  of  impropriety. 

I  am  sure  that  had  there  been  impro- 
priety and  had  the  facts  of  impropriety 
been  obtainable,  they  would  have  been 
brought  forth.  We  would  have  heard 
them  In  this  Cliamber.  But,  so  far  as  I 
know,  we  have  not.  I  have  not  heard 
them.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  them 
in  the  record.  It  is  the  appearance. 

As  I  said  a  few  days  ago  in  this  Cham- 
ber, I  recall  an  instance  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  destroy  by  character  assas- 
sination a  man  who  is  a  good  friend  of 
mine.  There  was  a  rumor,  then  It  was 
published,  then  It  was  recited,  and  then 
It  was  spread  across  the  country  like 
wildfire,  that  he  had  done  something 
wrong.  It  was  an  attempt  to  destroy  his 
poliUcal  life. 

Then  in  preparation  was  a  second 
rumor — that  he  had  an  Inordinate 
amount  of  furniture  In  his  house.  Where 
did  he  get  the  money  to  buy  it?  Nobody 
said  he  had  done  anything  wrong.  But 
they  posed  the  question,  and  the  question 
took  on  all  the  characteristics  of  assault, 
of  accusation.  Where  did  he  get  it?  The 
facl  of  thg  matter  is  that  he  did  not  have 
it.  There  was  no  truth.  It  was,  once 
again,  the  appearance  of  impropriety, 
started  by  a  rumor,  a  dishonest,  evil 
rumor,  without  any  basis  or  foundation. 
Then  there  was  a  third  attempt,  which 
was  never  activated  but  was  prepared — 
a  letter  which,  once  again,  added  coals 
to  the  fire,  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  this 
man's  political  character,  his  political 
life. 

I  was  privy  to  the  entire  story.  I  knew 
about  it.  It  was  part  of  my  duty  at  the 
time  to  find  out  about  it.  Three  attempts 
were  made  to  create  the  appearance  of 
impropriety.  The  man  against  whom  this 
was  designed  is  now  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  enjoys,  I  believe,  the 
confidence  at  this  moment  of  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  people  of  this  great 
country '.than  any  other  President  in  my 
lifetime.  Yet,  tills  entire,  great  political 
career  might  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
creation  of  the  appearance  of  impro- 
priety. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  most 
important  experience  for  me.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  debate  and  I  have  read  the 
record,  and  I  would  not  presume  to  in- 
fluence the  decision  of  any  colleague.  It 
would  be  improper.  But  I  would  beg  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  entire  record, 
read  the  carefully  prepared  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  are  in  the  record,  and  read  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  HoLLiNGS» — a  magnificent 
presentation.  I  am  not  a  lawyer;  I  have 
had  no  legal  training;  but  I  have  an  ap- 
preciation and  an  understanding  when 
I  see  a  properly  prepared  case.  I  under- 
stand logic.  I  know  truth  from  falsehood. 
I  know  fact  from  fiction,  and  I  know 
where  the  appearance  beg  ns  and  where 
the  actuality  stops. 

The  vote  which  will  occur  on  Friday. 
I  believe,  is  as  important  as  any  vote 
that  has  occurred  in  this  Chamber  since 
I  came  to  the  Senate,  and  we  have  had 
some  very  important  votes. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  beg  that  the  at- 
tempts of  the  outside  pressure  groups 
be  laid  aside.  They  are  not  representa- 


tive. They  do  not  count  here.  This  mat- 
ter is  clearly  defined:  Is  the  man  capa- 
ble? Is  he  honest?  Is  he  trustworthy? 
What  is  his  reputation  among  his  fel- 
lows? If  we  look  at  It  carefully.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  a  great  majority  of  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  voting  to  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.   MURPHY.   I   am   glad   to   yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  First,  I  appreciate  the 

very  kind  remarks  the  Senator  has  made 

about   my   discussion   the  other  day  of 

this  matter. 

I  have  been  following  this  debate  very 
closely,  have  studied  the  record,  have 
been  reading  stories  In  the  newspapers 
about  it.  and  have  listened  to  the  news 
commentaries  In  the  evening  on  tele- 
vision. As  I  gather  at  this  point,  some 
of  those  who  are  self-proclaimed  in  op- 
position to  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination  most  unshakably  seem  to 
concede — there  may  be  an  exception  to 
this,  but  I  do  not  recall  one — that  there 
is  no  question  of  this  man's  honesty.  Is 
that  the  impression  of  the  Senator  from 
California? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  exactly  my  im- 
pression 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Second,  there  is  no 
question  about  his  integrity. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  is  no  question 
about  his  legal  ability. 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  agree.  That  Is  the  im- 
pression I  have  received  from  all  of  the 
media,  throughout  the  hearings. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
the  stories  which  were  issued,  the  press 
releases,  in  the  first  Instance  created  the 
impression  that  these  things  did  exist. 
Now  we  are  some  6  weeks  later,  perhaps 
more  than  that,  and  some  of  these  im- 
pressions of  dishonesty  and  lack  of  ethics 
still  persist,  despite  the  fact  that  those 
who  originally  made  the  statements,  and 
even  though  their  opposition  continues, 
now  say  that  these  things  are  not  true, 
that  there  is  no  question  of  the  man's 
honesty,  no  question  of  his  integrity, 
and  no  question  of  his  legal  ability. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  After  the  damage  has 
been  done.  It  is  like  throwing  a  pebble 
into  a  clear  stream,  into  the  still  water. 
Once  those  ripples  start,  it  is  impossible 
to  stop  them. 

I  wonder  if  those  who  started  the  ru- 
mors at  the  outset  should  not  have  been 
more  careful  in  their  accusations,  if  they 
had  perhaps  come  to  their  second  con- 
clusion first,  if  they  had  perhaps  waited 
unUl  the  hearings  were  finished,  until 
the  debate  was  finished,  and  then  said. 
"We  think  this  man  is  honest,  decent,  in- 
telligent, and  capable."  or.  "We  still 
think  that  there  are  reasons  why  his 
nomination  should  not  be  confirmed." 

This  is  the  whole  point,  and  the  Sena- 
tor has  made  it  so  well,  just  as  he  did 
the  other  day — the  Impropriety  of  this 
approach,  of  the  accusation  which  pre- 
sumes, assumes,  and  sometimes  even 
creates  the  guilt  which  does  not  exist. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  been  somewhat 
impressed  by  some  of  the  inconsisten- 
cies I  find.  I  was  much  impressed  with 


the  words  of  praise  of  Judge  Hayne- 
worth  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland.  I  do  not  know  how 
he  could  have  been  more  forceful  in 
praise  of  the  man.  his  integrity,  ability, 
and  standing  on  the  court.  Yet.  he  has 
subsequently  come  out  in  oppositon  to 
the  nomination. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  He  is  gomg  in  both 
directions  at  one  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  He  was  either  wrong  in 
the  first  instance,  m  which  event  he 
should  perhaps  ask  to  have  his  remarks 
corrected,  or  he  is  wrong  now. 

As  far  as  I  know  there  is  only  one 
relevant  constitutional  qualification  for 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Actu- 
ally, I  have  not  checked  it  recently,  but 
I  am  sure  it  is  true,  that  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  does  not  even  have  to  be 
a  member  of  the  bar. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  did  not  know  that. 
Does  the  Senator  mean  there  is  still  a 
chance  for  me? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  is  still  a  chance 
for  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  one  thing  that  is  necessary  is  that 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  be 
able  to  take  the  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

I  know  of  no  other  relevant  qualifica- 
tions for  a  judge.  I  would  say  that  if 
a  man  supports  the  Constitution,  the 
integrity  and  honesty  would  have  to  go 
as  a  corollary  to  that. 

I  wish  to  make  one  other  point.  This 
matter  has  been  argued  and  debated 
very  much.  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia because  he  feels  about  this  mat- 
ter the  way  I  do. 

Here  is  a  man  who  spent  his  life  as 
a  lawyer.  His  father's  life  was  spent  as 
a  lawyer;  and  his  grandfather's  life  was 
spent  as  a  lawyer.  All  of  that  tool:  place  In 
one  State.  I  wonder  if  these  people  who 
so  glibly— and  I  do  say  "glibly"— said, 
"perhaps  he  raised  an  appearance  of 
lack  of  ethics"— thought  about  the  man. 
his  family,  his  children,  the  sons  he  has. 
his  sons'  sons,  and  his  daughters'  sons 
and  daughters.  He  will  probably  go 
through  life,  if  his  nomination  should 
not  be  confirmed,  remembered  as  the 
man  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  aU  realize 
how  much  we  hold  when  we  hold  the 
good  name,  something  a  man  spends  a 
lifetime  creating.  In  the  palm  of  our 
hands.  If  anyone  had  shown  dishon- 
esty, if  anyone  had  shown  a  breach  of 
ethics,  that  he  has  represented  two  peo- 
ple at  the  same  time  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  fence,  then  I  could  seriously  con- 
sider whether  or  not  the  nomination 
should  be  confirmed.  But  all  of  the  sub- 
stantive argument  seems  to  have  evapo- 
rated and  we  are  left  only  with  the  pre- 
conceived notion  people  have  formed  in 
their  minds. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  old  saying  by  a 
man  who  was  a  very  great  theologian,  a 
man  who  was  the  bishop  of  Colorado  at 
one  time.  Bishop  Irving  P.  Johnson,  who 
said: 

When  most  people  say  they  are  thinking, 
they  are  merely  rearranging  their  prejudices. 

I  realize,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
California,  and  he  feels  as  strongly  about 
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this  matter  as  I  do,  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  man's  life. 

A  while  ago  the  Senator  from  Florida 
spoke  of  the  reasons  why  he  left  the 
bench.  He  stated  that  he  was  tired  of 
settling  things  in  people's  lives.  That  was 
why  I  left  the  district  attorney's  office  of 
my  State.  I  thought  I  did  not  want  to 
have  that  much  power  over  anybody's 
life;  and  like  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
I  decided  I  would  rather  be  an  advocate. 
That  is  why  I  am  here. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  when  the  Senate 
votes  they  will  think  not  only  of  making 
a  decision  one  way  or  another,  but  re- 
member that  they  hold  in  the  palm  of 
their  hands  a  man  and  his  family  and 
what  they  do  will  affect  that  family  for  a 
long,  long  time  to  come. 

I  know  the  Senator  feels  as  deeply  as 
I  do  about  that.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's wonderful  remarks  here  today  and 
I  appreciate  the  Senator  permitting  me 
to  intervene. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  As  always,  his 
remarks  are  a  very  helpful  addition. 
The  presentation  which  the  Senator 
made  several  days  ago  was  one  of  the 
most  masterly  presentations  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  hope  all  Senators  will  take  the 
time  to  read  his  presentation  and  under- 
stand it.  Let  us  be  certain  that  we  in 
this  Chamber  are  not  guilty  of  bias  in  this 
consideration. 

Let  us  make  certain  in  our  voting  that 
we  approach  this  matter  with  the  same 
degree  of  honesty,  integrity,  and  intel- 
ligence that  we  hope  to  find  in  Judge 
Haynsworth,  and  which  he  seems  to  en- 
joy from  the  record  of  his  life  and  his 
family;  and  the  respect  in  which  he  is 
held. 

I  hDpe  that  when  we  pass  judgment 
we  will  be  able  to  pass  the  same  test  that 
we  have  imposed  on  this  distinguished 
judge  in  our  considerations  here. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  jield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

I  have  just  picked  up  from  my  desk  an 
article  entitled  "Opponents  Cruelly  Un- 
fair to  Haynsworth,"  which  was  written 
by  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Star  on  October  26.  1969. 

Among  other  things  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
said  in  the  article : 

What  we  are  witnessing,  In  the  trumped- 
up  "case  against  Haynsworth."  Is  a  triumph 
of  the  propagandist's  craft  Into  a  smoking 
pot.  the  judge's  opponents  have  flung  a 
shrewd  mixture  of  truth,  half-truth,  whole 
lies,  base  Insinuations,  and  old-fashioned 
politics.  By  heating  up  this  farrago,  they 
have  created  great  clouds  of  unfounded 
doubt;  and  they  have  succeeded  In  making 
this  phony  doubt  the  very  basis  of  their 
oppoeltlon. 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph.  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick said: 

The  trouble  Is  that  the  smokescreen  Is  so 
thick,  that  busy  men — and  Senators  are  busy 
men — cannot  conveniently  take  the  time  to 
penetrate  the  fog. 

Would  the  Senator  object  if  I  were  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point? 


Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
do  so  on  behalf  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  to 
which  the  Senator  referred  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Opponents    Cruelly    Unfair    to 
Haynsworth 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  question  Is.  or  will  be  within  the  next 
two  weeks:  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Clement  P.  Hayns- 
worth to  become  an  associate  Justice  of  the 
SuprMne  Court? 

It  is  a  pity  that  40-odd  members  of  the 
Senate  already  have  Indicated  their  Inten- 
tion to  vote  against  confirmation.  Once  a 
Senator  has  taken  a  posltdon  publicly,  he 
hates  publicly  to  change  his  mind.  Yet  the 
case  against  Haynsworth  is  so  flimsy,  so  spe- 
cious, so  lacking  In  real  substance,  that 
many  of  these  forty-odd  Senators  might  be 
prompted  by  a  close  study  of  the  record  to 
reconsider  their  opposition. 

What  we  are  witnessing,  In  the  trumped- 
up  "case  against  Haynsworth."  Is  a  triumph 
of  the  propagandist's  craft.  Into  a  smoking 
pKDt,  the  Judge's  opponents  have  flung  a 
shrewd  mixture  of  truth,  half-truth,  whole 
lies,  base  Insinuations,  and  old-fashioned 
politics.  By  heating  up  this  farrago,  they 
have  created  great  clouds  of  unfounded 
doubt;  and  they  have  succeeded  In  making 
this  phony  doubt  the  very  basis  of  their 
opposition. 

It  Is  cruelly  unfair  to  Haynsworth.  The 
South  Carolinian  Is  not  the  most  brilliant 
nominee  that  Nixon  might  have  found.  He 
lacks  color;  he  lacks  style;  and  these  can  be 
Important  on  the  Court.  Yet  other  qualities 
also  are  Important  on  the  Court:  self- 
restraint,  precision,  a  sense  of  strict  con- 
struction. These  Haynsworth  has;  sind  If  he 
is  not  a  Holmes  or  Hughes  or  Brandels,  he  Is 
a  cut  above  the  average  nominee  of  this 
century. 

On  one  point  I  am  absolutely  satisfied :  I 
am  satisfied  of  Haynsworth's  Integrity.  When 
the  record  is  seen  clearly,  and  not  through  a 
smokescreen,  the  record  discloses  not  even 
the  appearance  of  Impropriety. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  smokescreen  is  so 
thick  that  busy  men — and  Senators  are  busy 
men — cannot  conveniently  take  the  time  to 
penetrate  the  fog  It  may  be  Instructive  to 
see  how  such  a  smokescreen  is  contrived. 

In  his  statement  of  Oct.  8.  Indiana's  Sen- 
ator Birch  Bayh  charged  that  in  at  least  five 
cases.  Judge  Haynsworth  "held  a  financial  in- 
terest In  one  of  the  litigants  substantial 
enough  to  require  disqualification  under  28 
use  455  and  to  constitute  impropriety  un- 
der the  canons  of  Judicial  ethics"  It  is  a  se- 
rious charge;  If  proved,  it  would  Justify 
Haynsworth's  rejection. 

Bu",  it  is  not  true.  One  of  the  fve  cases 
listed  by  the  Senator  was  Merck  v.  Olin  Ma- 
thieson  Chemical  Corporation.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth never  held  stock  in  either  corporation 
Bayh's  staff  was  in  error.  Another  of  the 
listed  cases  was  Darter  v.  Greenville  Com- 
munity Hospital.  Haynsworth's  "subsrantial" 
holding  amounted  to  precisely  one  shire — 
one  pro  forma  share,  paying  a  15-cent  annual 
dividend — in  his  home  town's  hospital.  A 
third  case  was  Farrow  v.  Grace  Lines.  Hayns- 
worth held  no  stock  in  Grace  Lines.  He  did 
hold  300  shares  in  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co..  which 
owned  Grace  Lines  along  with  52  other  sub- 
sidiaries. The  Farrow  case  involved  a  $50 
judgment. 

Still  another  of  Senator  Bayh's  charges 
was  that  Judge  Haynsworth  violated  ethical 


canons  by  not  disqualifying  himself  In  Kent 
Mfg.  Corp  V.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue. But  It  ttirned  out,  after  the  Senator's 
charge  had  been  added  to  the  stew,  that 
Bayh  had  the  wrong  Kent  Manufacturing 
Corporation.  Sorry  'bout  that. 

Very  well.  I  do  not  Impugn  Bayh's  motives, 
only  his  staff  work.  But  the  damage  Is  done. 
In  a  race  of  this  kind,  which  must  be  quickly 
rtm,  truth  cannot  catch  up  with  falsehood. 
A  Senator  who  might  be  predisposed  to  vote 
against  Haynsworth,  if  only  to  soothe  black 
and  labor  interests.  Is  likely  to  recall  vaguely 
that  Bayh  listed  a  whole  string  of  cases  In 
which  the  Judge  was  a  big  stockholder  In 
companies  before  his  court.  The  refutation 
of  these  baseless  charges  will  go  unnoticed. 

Perhaps  Nixon  himself  should  not  have  ac- 
cused Haynsworth's  opposition  of  engaging 
In  vicious  character  assassination.  Presidents 
are  exi>ected  to  speak  in  softer  accents.  Yet 
that  Is  exactly  what  the  case  against  Hayns- 
worth amounts  to.  It  is  like  John  Randolph's 
dead  mackerel  In  the  moonlight,  a  work  of 
artistry  that  both  shines  and  stinks. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Kilpatrick.  I  believe  the  sen- 
tence following  that  which  I  Isist  quoted 
is  the  most  pertinent : 

It  may  be  instructive  to  see  how  such  a 
smokescreen  is  contrived. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  raised  a  very  Inl- 
portant  point.  In  these  days  of  com- 
munication at  the  speed  of  light,  where 
we  have  mass  media,  where  we  are  told 
that  every  night  there  are  40  million 
people  looking  at  television  screens, 
where  we  are  told  about  the  big  audi- 
ences attracted  by  the  big  stars,  audi- 
ences of  75  to  80  million  people  and 
events  such  as  the  lunar  landing  will 
command  an  audience  in  numbers  un- 
heard of.  I  think  how  cautious  we  must 
be  of  the  work  of  the  propagandists.  We 
have  seen  this  in  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam; we  have  seen  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected new-spapers  print  figures  taken 
out  of  propaganda  written  in  Hanoi, 
without  explaining  to  the  reader  and 
without  telling  the  listener  the  source. 

So  in  these  days,  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  raises  about  propa- 
ganda is  important.  The  Senate  has  an 
obligation  to  make  certain  that  we  deal 
in  basic  facts;  that  we  cut  through  prop- 
aganda; that  we  cut  through  all  appear- 
ances of  impropriety  and  base  our  judg- 
ment on  actual  facts. 

As  I  said  in  conclusion  before,  we 
should  ask  ourselves:  Is  this  man  hon- 
est, capable,  and  intelligent?  Is  he  a  de- 
cent man?  Is  he  a  good  jurist?  Will  he 
mak2  a  good  Associate  Justice?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  should  be  the 
basis  of  our  judgment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  Senator  Eastland  has  been  sent 
to  me  by  one  of  its  writers,  professor  of 
law,  Herman  Schwartz,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Buffalo.  Professor 
Schwartz  and  several  other  professors, 
who  signed  the  letter,  believe,  as  I  do, 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  was  under  no 
duty  to  sit  in  the  Darlington  case,  which 
has  been  discussed  so  much  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  and  the  public. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

November  12,  1969. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairvxan,  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
Senate  Office  Building.  WasMngton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Eastland:  In  a  recent  ap- 
pearance before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  the  Nomination  of  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth,  Jr  ,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
John  P.  Prank,  Esq.,  testified  with  respect  to 
whether  Judge  Haynsworth  should  have  vol- 
untarily recused  himself  from  the  en  banc 
adjudication  of  NLRB  v.  Darlington  Mills. 
Inc..  325  P.  2d  6B2  (1963)  because  of  his  in- 
terest In  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  Co.,  a  sup- 
plier of  one  of  the  litigants.  Mr.  Prank  stated 
that  since,  in  his  Judgment,  Judge  Hayns- 
worth "was  not  disqualified.  It  was  under  the 
strict  federal  rule  of  duty,  his  plain  responsi- 
bility to  participate,  and  he  would  have 
shirked  his  duty  If  he  had  not  done  so."  Al- 
though noting  a  special  circumstance  sup- 
porting Judge  Haynsworth's  decision  to  sit. 
Mr.  Frank  stressed  that  this  obligation  not 
to  recuse  himself  existed  "regardless  of  that 
circumstance."  Hearings  121.  Judge  Lawrence 
E.  Walsh.  Chalrtnaji  of  the  ABA  Standing 
CommlteeB  on  the  Federeal  Judiciary,  con- 
curred imhls  Judgment.  Hearings  139  With 
all  due  respect  to  their  views,  and  In  full  rec. 
ognltlon  of  Mr.  Prank's  expertness  In  this 
area  as  reflected  both  In  his  published  writ- 
ings and  the  quality  of  his  testimony,  the 
{KJsltlon  that  under  the  law  Judge  Hayns- 
worth would  somehow  have  been  derelict  In 
his  duty  had  he  voluntarily  recused  himself 
from  participating  In  the  determination  of 
the  case  seems  mvsound. 

1.  A  judge's  discretion  when  not  legally 
disqualified. 

Mr.  Pranks  Memorandum  and  testimony 
argue  and  Imply  that  If  a  judge  is  not  sub- 
ject to  Involuntary  disqualification,  he  must 
sit.  But  there  Is  surely  an  obvious  distinc- 
tion between  requiring  a  Judge  to  dis- 
qualify himself  for  Interest,  blea  or 
other  reason,  and  allowing  him  to.  In  order 
that  "^stlce  .  .  satisfy  the  appearance  of 
Justice  '  Oljutt  v.  United  States.  348  U.S.  11, 
14  (1954).  Both  the  posslblhty  of  such  an 
option,  and  e.xamples  thereof,  are  set  forth 
In  the  very  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Prank  and  else- 
where. Thus,  In  Wolfson  v.  Palmiert.  396  P.  2d 
121  (2d  Clr.  19681.  the  Court  found  that  the 
affidavits  presented  were  legally  Insufficient 
to  show  the  trial  judge's  bias  under  28  U.S.C. 
5  144,  but  added: 

"To  be  sure,  there  are  circumstances  in 
which  a  judge  may  wish  to  rescue  himself 
although  a  legally  sufficient  affidavit  of  bias 
•  ind  prejudice  could  not  be  presented 
against  him.  But  whether  such  considera- 
tions make  It  wise  to  withdraw  must  be  left 
to  the  Informed  discretion  of  the  Individual 
trial  Judge  .  .  .  The  state  of  mind  of  the 
defendant  cannot  be  made  the  test  for  the 
selection  of  the  trial  judge.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  there  be  a  real  doubt  created  as 
to  prejudice,  this  alone  may  be  an  Important 
factor  to  be  considered  by  the  Judge."  396 
P.2d  at  125-126.   (emphasis  added.) 

The  same  point  was  made  In  a  concurring 
opinion  by  Chief  Judge  Hastle  In  Green  v. 
Murphy,  259  P.2d  591  (3rd  Clr.  1958).'  After 
finding  the  affidavits  Inadequate,  he  said: 

"This  does  not  mean  that  the  trial  Judge 
cannot  or  should  not  In  all  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case.  Including  the  under- 
standable Indignation  and  Irritation  dis- 
closed by  the  opinion  on  the  question  of  dis- 
qualification, consider  whether,  however  free 
of  blasr'^he  may  fe«l,  the  also  important  ap- 
pearance of  complete  Impartiality  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  would  not  beat  be 
maintained  by  stepping  aside.  Judges  from 
time  to  time  elect  not  to  try  cases,  which 

'  This  case  was  not  noted  by  Mr.  Prank. 


they  are  sure  they  can  try  fairly  and  objec- 
tively, because  of  their  ccmcern  to  avoid  any 
substantial  doubt  which  circumstances  be- 
yond their  control  may  create  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  about  the  impartiality  of  their  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  matters  at 
hand  But  this  consideration  must  be  left  to 
the  discretion  and  sensitive  perception  of 
each  trial  Judge  in  the  circumstances  of  each 
case."  296  F  2d  at  595-!i96.  (emphasis  added.) 

This  option  was  availed  of  by  a  Judge  In 
litigation  Involving  James  Hoffa,  as  noted  In 
another  case  cited  by  •  Mr.  Prank,  United 
States  V.  Hoffa.  382  P  2d  856  (6th  Clr.  1967). 
The  Court  of  Appeals  noted  that  "after  rul- 
ing that  the  affidavit  was  Insufficient,  |the 
trial  Judge]  voluntarily  and  contempora- 
neously recused  himself"  382  F  2d  at  861 
See  also  Lampert  v.  Mollis.  105  P.  Supp.  3 
(E.DN.Y.  1952)  where,  despite  a  ruling  that 
his  shareholding  In  one  of  the  litigants  was 
much  too  remote  (20  shares  out  of  13.881.- 
016).  the  trial  Judge  nevertheless  notified 
the  parties  of  his  interest  and  apparently 
offered  to  withdraw;  the  parties  agreed  he 
should  sit. 

That  there  must  be  this  option  seems  ob- 
vious. Legal  disqualification  is  an  extreme 
measure,  particularly  when  it  arises  in  the 
context  of  one  judge  passing  on  anothp 
refusal  to  recuse  himself,  as  so  many  of  the;<- 
cases  do;  It  Is  especially  unappealing  when 
the  Issue  arises,  as  It  not  Infrequently  does. 
In  the  context  of  an  attack  on  a  Judgment 
already  rendered  on  the  merits,  by  a  disap- 
pointed litigant  seeking  a  way  to  reverse  the 
Judgment.  See,  e.g.,  In  re  Farber,  260  Mich. 
652,  245  N.W.  793  (1932);  Tucker  v.  Kerner. 
186  F.2d  79  (7th  Clr.  1950);  Webb  v.  Town 
Of  Eutaw,  9  Ala.  App.  474,  63  So.  687  ( 1913) ; 
Darlington  v.  Studebaker-Packard  Corp., 
261  P.2d  903  (7th  Clr.  1959);  cf.  Voltmann  v. 
United  Fruit  Co.,  147  P  2d  574  (2d  Clr.  1945) 
(the  appellate  court  observed  that  the  trial 
judge  letu-ned  during  the  trial  that  his  son- 
in-law  was  a  partner  In  the  law  firm  of  one 
of  the  parties  and  while  he  probably  would 
have  disqualified  himself  had  he  learned  of 
this  before  trial,  he  need  not  have  disquali- 
fied himself  after  trial  began.)  The  distinc- 
tion was  drawn  sharply  in  Farber,  a  case 
much  relied  on  by  Mr.  Frank,  where  the 
Judge  owned  shares  in  a  bank  that  had 
loaned  money  to  the  bankrupt  Rejecting  n- 
attempt  to  set  aside  the  Judges  decree  solely- 
becaise  of  the  ownership,  the  Court  said: 

"The  claim  was  not  made  before  decree. 
The  bank  Is  not  a  party  to  the  suit.  The  rec- 
ord did  not  disclose  that  the  corporation  is 
indebted  to  the  bank.  It  is  not  claimed  ih:it 
Judge  Parker  knew  there  was  such  a  debt. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  one  of  law,  not 
affected  by  constderation  of  propriety  or 
delicacy. 

"Where  a  Judge,  or  a  corporation  of  which 
he  Is  a  stockholder.  Is  not  a  party  to  the 
suit,  the  Interest  which  will  disqualify  him 
must  be  a  direct  Interest  In  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  the  litigation  or  in  the  outcome  of  the 
suit,  so  that  he  or  the  corporation  will  be 
directly  affected  through  pecuniary  or  prop- 
erty loss  or  gain  or  accruaj  of  right  or  liabil- 
ity, [citing  authority) 

"Without  anticipating  the  effect  of  special 
circumstances,  in  any  given  case,  especially 
when  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court 
before  hearing,  a  general  rule  of  law  that  a 
a  Judge  Is  disqualified  from  sitting  In  the  case 
because  a  corporation,  of  which  he  Is  a  stock- 
holder. Is  a  creditor  of  one  of  the  parties,  has 
no  foundation  and  reason,  nor  does  it  bear 
any  relation  to  the  preservation  of  the  court 
from  the  shadow  of  suspicion  which  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  statute."  245  N.W.  at  795. 
(emphases  added.) 

2  The  substantiality  of  Judge  Haynsworth's 
interest. 

Considerations  of  this  kind  permitted — and 
perhaps  should  even  have  encouraged — Judge 
Haynsworth  not  to  sit  on  the  Darlington  Mills 


case.  Per  It  cannot  b«  said,  as  Mr.  Prank 
seems  to,  that  Judge  Haynsworth's  interest 
In  the  litigation  was  so  clearly  negligible,  and 
his  eligibility  to  participate  so  clearly  beyond 
doubt,  that  voluntary  recusal  was  not  even 
to  be  considered.  See  his  references  to  the 
Farber  and  Webb  cases  at  Hearings  120.  dis- 
cussed below.  Judge  Haynsworth  was  a  found- 
er, a  one-seventh  owner  of,  and  still  much  In- 
volved, both  financially  and  through  his  wife, 
with  a  supplier  of  one  of  the  litigants.  His 
situation  was  similar  to  that  In  Common- 
wealth Coatings  Corp.  v.  Cont.  Cas.  Co.,  393 
U.S.  145  (1968),  where  the  Court  set  aside 
an  arbitration  award  because  one  of  the  three 
arbitrators  of  a  unanimous  decision  had  not 
disclosed  that  he  had  pwrformed  services  for 
one  of  the  parties  during  the  preceding  four 
to  five  years.  Admittedly,  Commonwealth 
arose  five  years  later,  but  It  hardly  seemed 
to  apply  principles  which. were  novel,  at  least 
as  to  Judges.  Nor  was  the  Court  treating 
arbitrators  more  stringently  than  Judges, 
as  both  Mr.  Prank  and  Judge  Walsh 
asserted.  All  the  opinions  filed  in  the 
case — the  majority,  concurrence  and  dis- 
sent— Indicated  that  if  anything,  they  were 
applying  looser  standards  for  arbitrators  than 
for  Judges.  The  only  Indication  to  the  con- 
trary appears  In  one  statement  in  the  major- 
ity opinion:  at  one  point,  the  Court  com- 
mented that  because  arbitrators  are  triers  of 
fact  and  law,  they  should  be  even  "more 
scrupulous."  Apart  from  this  brief  remark, 
however,  the  opinions  continually  relied  on 
well-established  judicial  principles,  the  ma- 
jority opinion  saying  in  Its  very  first  sen- 
tence : 

"At  Issue  m  this  case  Is  the  question 
whether  elementary  requirements  of  impar- 
tiality taken  for  granted  in  every  judicial 
proceeding  are  suspended  when  the  parties 
agree  to  resolve  the  dispute  through  arbitra- 
tion." Id.  at  145.  (emphasis  added.) 

The  Court  continued: 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  If  the  litigant 
could  show  that  a  foreman  of  the  Jury  or 
a  judge  in  a  court  of  justice  had.  unknown 
to  the  litigant,  tiny  such  relationship,  the 
judgment  would  be  subject  to  challenge  .  . 
Nor  should  It  be  at  all  relevant,  as  the 
Court  of  Appeals  apparently  thought  it  was 
here,  that  '(tlhe  payments  received  were  a 
very  small  part  of  (the  arbitrator's]  In- 
come .  .  .'  For  In  Tumey  the  Court  held 
that  a  decision  should  be  set  aside  where 
there  Is  'the  slightest  pecuniary  Interest'  on 
the  part  of  the  judge.  ..."  Id.  at  148.  (em- 
phasis added.) 

And  the  Court  relied  on  Canon  33  of  the 
Judicial  Ethics  which  reads  as  follows: 

"33  Social  relations  ...  [A  Judge]  should, 
however.  In  pending  or  prospective  litigation 
before  him  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid 
such  action  as  may  reasonably  tend  to 
awaken  the  suspicion  that  a  social  or  busi- 
ness relations  or  friendships  constitute  an 
element  In  Influencing  his  judicial  con- 
duct." ^  Id.  at  149-150  (brackets  In  original.) 

The  concurrence  implied  that  the  stand- 
ards are  even  higher  for  Judges  by  saying: 

"The  Court  does  not  decide  today  that  ar- 
bitrators are  to  be  held  to  the  standards 
of  Judicial  decorum  of  Article  III  judges,  or 
indeed  of  any  Judges.  It  Is  often  because 
they  are  men  of  affairs,  not  apart  from  but 
of  the  marketplace,  that  they  are  effective 
in  their  adjudicatory  function."  Id.  at  150. 

And  the  dissent  agreed  In  this  Issue,  con- 
cluding: 

"Arbitration  Is  essentially  consensual  and 
practical  .  .  .  The  Court  applies  to  this 
process  rules  applicable  to  judges  and  not 
to  a  system  characterized  by  deallng-on-faith 
and  reputation  for  reliability."  Id.  at  164- 
155. 


2  The  Court  also  seemed  to  Indicate  that 
Judges  should  "sever  all  their  ties  with  the 
business  world,"  In  pointing  out  that  arbi- 
trators could  not.  393  U.S.  at  148-149. 
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The  Farber  and  Webb  cases,  cited  by  Mr. 
Prank,  do  not  deny  the  delicacy  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  necessity  for  choice,  despite 
their  holdings  that  a  Judge's  mere  share- 
holding In  a  customer  Is  InsulBcient  ground 
to  disqualify  liim.  In  both  cases,  the  issue 
was  whether  the  Interest  was  sufficient  to 
actually  set  aside  a  Judgment  already  ren- 
dered, a  quite  different  question,  as  noted 
above  and  in  Farber.  from  voluntary  recusal 
prior  to  decision.  Moreover,  both  cases  seemed 
to  Involve  mere  shareholding.  Thus,  the 
Webb  case  involved  a  Judge's  shareholding 
In  a  bank  which  had  loaned  money  to  a  liti- 
gant. In  rejecting  this  as  a  basis  for  dls- 
qualiflcatlon.  the  Court  Indicated  how  lim- 
ited was  Its  holding,  saying: 

"We  are  not  of  opinion  that  a  presiding 
Judge  Is  shown  to  be  disqualified  to  preside 
In  a  cause  by  proof  of  the  bare  fact  that  he 
is  a  stockholder  in  a  corporation  to  which 
one  of  the  parties  is  Indebted"  (emphasis 
added.) 

The  record  shows  that  Judge  Haynsworth's 
involvement  in  Vend-A-Matic  obviously  In- 
volved much  more  than  the  "bare  fact  that 
he  is  a  stockholder  In  a  corporation." 

3.  A  judge's  obligation  to  sit. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  a  Judge  may  recuse 
himself  for  the  wrong  reasons,  that  Is,  simply 
m  order  as  Senator  HoUlngs  put  It.  "to  avoid 
hard  or  distasteful  decisions."  Hearings  38. 
As  the  oft-cited  language  In  In  re  Union 
Leader  Corp.  put  It,  "There  is  as  much  obli- 
gation on  the  Judge  not  to  recuse  himself 
when  there  is  no  occasion  as  there  Is  for  him 
to  do  so  when  there  Is.  292  P.  2d  381,  391  (1st 
Cir.  I  cert,  denied.  368  U.S.  927  (19611  (em- 
phasis added.)  But  this  statement  does  not 
eliminate  the  need  lor  Judgment  to  deter- 
mine "when  there  is  no  occasion"  and  no  one 
could  possibly  have  faulted  Judge  Hayns- 
worth for  concluding  that  his  interest  In 
Vend-A-Matic  was  such  that  he  should 
withdraw  himself  from  the  case. 

This  Is  also  not  to  deny  that  there  are 
occasions  when  a  Judge  should  sit.  Mr.  Prank 
relies  heavily  on  the  opinion  of  Judge  Rives 
in  Edwards  "v.  Ututed  States,  334  F.  2d  360. 
362  n.  2  (5th  Clr.  1964).  In  that  case  Judge 
Rives  had  been  the  dissenter  In  a  2-1  deci- 
sion. When  the  case  was  set  down  for  re- 
hearing en  banc,  both  members  of  the  ma- 
jority were  no  longer  around  to  sit,  one  hav- 
ing died  and  the  other  being  Ineligible  to  sit 
because  he  was  a  visiting  Judge.  The  absence 
of  the  members  of  the  earlier  majority  in- 
duced doubts  in  Judge  Rives  as  to  whether 
he  should  sit.  but  after  reflection,  he  decided 
to  participate.  With  all  respect  to  the 
scruples  of  one  of  our  most  respected  Judges, 
Judge  Rives'  doubts  seem  quite  unwarranted, 
for  they  apparently  rested  on  the  premise 
that  the  disagreeing  judges  of  the  earlier 
panel  are  the  primary  advocates  of  the  con- 
tending viewpoints,  and  not  the  litigants 
themselves.  This  is,  of  course,  a  highly  dubi- 
ous proposition  which  finds  no  support  in 
any  statutory  or  other  authority,  but  rather, 
as  Judge  Rives  indicated,  conflicts  with 
clearly  applicable  precedent. 

In  the  end.  many  of  the  arguments  for  an 
alleged  obligation  on  Judge  Haynsworth  to 
sit  seem  to  come  -down  to  arguments  of 
necessity — primarily,  that  there  would  not 
have  been  a  full  court  for  an  en  banc  hear- 
ing. But  In  the  first  place.  Mr.  Prank,  as 
noted,  eschews  reliance  on  such  sp)eclal  cir- 
cumstances. Moreover,  the  common-law  doc- 
trine of  necessity  has  usually  required  much 
more.  As  stated  In  the  old  leading  case  of 
In  re  Ryers.  72  N.Y.  1    (1878): 

"Upon  the  facts  of  this  case,  as  already 
stated,  we  may  formulate  a  rule  thus:  That 
where  a  Judicial  officer  has  not  so  direct  an 
interest  in  the  cause  or  matter  as  that  the 
result  must  necessarily  affect  him  to  his  per- 
sonal or  pecuniary  loss  or  gain,  or  where  his 
personal  or  pecuniary  interest  is  minute,  and 
he  has  so  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  cause 
or  matter,  by  Constitution  or  by  statute,  as 


that  his  refusal  to  act  will  prevent  any  pro- 
ceeding in  it,  then  he  may  act  so  far  as  that 
there  may  not  be  a  failure  of  remedy,  or,  as 
It  Is  sometimes  expressed,  a  failure  of  Jus- 
tice." 72  N.Y.  at  15. 

In  a  more  recent  case,  a  formal  disquali- 
fication was  ordered  of  one  of  three  mem- 
bers of  an  administrative  board  even  where 
one  of  the  remaining  two  had  abstained, 
the  Court  noting  that  a  quorum  would  still 
have  been  possible.  Toumship  Committee  of 
Freehold  Twp.  v.  Gelber.  26  N.J.  Super.  388, 
98  A.2d  63  (1953) ;  compare  Gordy  v.  Dennis, 
5  A.2d  69  (Md.  Ct.  Apps.  1939)  (because  dis- 
qualification would  affect  all  the  Judges  in 
a  case  involving  a  tax  on  Judges'  salaries,  It 
was  not  required.)  The  same  point  can  sure- 
ly be  made  here  where  four  Judges  remained. 
4.  Conclusion. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  in  In  re  Murchi- 
son,  349  U.S.  133  (1955)  : 

"Fairness  of  course  requires  an  absence  of 
actual  bias  in  the  trial  of  cases.  But  our 
system  of  law  has  always  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent even  the  probability  of  unfairness.  To 
this  end  no  man  can  be  a  Judge  in  his  own 
case  and  no  man  is  permitted  to  try  cases 
where  he  has  an  Interest  in  the  outcome. 
That  Interest  cannot  be  defined  with  preci- 
sion. Circumstances  and  relationships  must 
be  considered.  This  Court  has  said,  how- 
ever, that  every  procedure  which  would 
offer  a  possible  temptation  to  the  average 
man  as  a  Judge  .  .  .  not  to  hold  the  bal- 
ance nice,  clear  and  true  between  the  State 
and  the  accused,  denies  the  latter  due 
process  of  law.'  Tumey  v.  Ohio.  273  U.S.  510 
532.  Such  a  stringent  rule  may  sometimes 
bar  trial  by  Judges  who  have  no  actual  bias 
and  who  would  do  their  very  best  to  weigh 
the  scales  of  justice  equally  between  con- 
tending parties.  But  to  perform  Its  high 
function  in  the  best  way  'Justice  must  satis- 
fy the  appearance  of  Justice.*  Offutt  v. 
United  States."  348  U.S.  11,  14 

On    the    applicable    facts    and    law.    Judge 
Haynsworth    would    not    have    "shirked    his 
duty"   had  he   decided   that   because  of  his 
interest  In  a  supplier  of  one  of  the  parties, 
the   considerations   set  forth   in   Murchison 
and  Offutt  Justified  his  voluntary  recusal. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Kent    Grenawalt,    Michael    Sovern,    H. 
Richard  Uvlller,  professors  of  law,  Co- 
lumbia Law  School. 
Vern    Countryman,    professor    of    law. 
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State  University  of  New  York  at  Buf- 
falo. 


when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 

o'clock  noon  tomorrow^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

As  in  legislative  session,  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
annoimced  that  the  House  had  agreed  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  1072)  to  authorize  funds 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  and  titles  I,  m.  IV, 
and  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   I    ask    unanimous    consent    that 


SUPREME   COURT   OP  THF 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate,  in  executive  session,  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr..  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  an  Associat*  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

States. 

introduction 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  now  considering  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Clement  F.  Haynsworth.  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, to  be  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Article  II.  section  2,  clause  2.  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  the  President 
'shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
appoint  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court." 

A  distinguished  and  very  learned  for- 
mer colleague,  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  de- 
scribed this  power  of  advice  and  consent 
conferred  on  the  Senate  as  being  sub- 
stantial and  as  having  great  significance 
in  our  scheme  of  government.  He  said: 

The  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  for  such  appoint- 
ments I  to  the  Federal  Judiciarvi  was  in- 
tended to  be  real  and  not  nominal.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  members  of  the  (Constitu- 
tional )  Convention  were  fearful  that  If  _ 
Judges  owed  their  appointments  solely  to 
the  President  the  Judiciary,  even  with  life 
tenure,  would  then  become  aependent  upon 
the  executive  and  the  powers  of  the  letter 
would  become  overweening.  By  requiring 
Joint  action  of  the  legislative  and  the  execu- 
tive. It  was  believed  that  the  Judiciary  would 
be  more  independent. 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  power  of 
the  President  to  nominate  constitutes 
only  half  of  the  appointing  process.  The 
other  half  lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  on  which  has  been  con- 
ferred the  solemn  constitutional  duty  to 
confirm  or  deny  confirmation  of  a  nomi- 
nation. 

As  Alexander  Hamilton  pointed  out  in 
his  Federalist  Paper  No.  76,  this  require- 
ment of  senatorial  approval  would  "be  an 
excellent  check  upon  a  spiri„  of  favorit- 
ism of  the  President,  and  would  tend 
greatly  to  prevent  the  appointment  of 
unfit  characters  from  State  prejudice, 
from  family  connection,  from  personal 
attachments,  or  from  a  \'iew  to  popu- 
larity.'" 

Another  authority,  James  Bryce,  de- 
scribed the  Senate's  confirmation  func- 
tion as  follows: 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  this  execu- 
tive function  (confirmation  of  appoint- 
ments) of  the  Senate  Is  now  a  valuable  part 
of  the  Constitution.  It  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  President  from  making  himself  a 
tyrant  by  filling  the  great  offices  with  his 
accomplices  or  tools.  That  danger  has  passed 
away,  If  It  ever  existed;  and  Congress  has 
other  means  of  muzzling  an  ambitious  Chief 
Magistrate.  The  more  fully  responsibility  for 
appointments  can  be  concentrated  upon  him, 
and  the  fewer  secret  influences  to  which  he 
is  exposed,  the  better  will  his  appointments 
be. 

Thus,  to  assure  the  independence  oS 
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the  Judiciary  as  a  separate  and  coordi- 
nate branch  of  Oovemmoit,  the  power 
of  the  Senate  to  advise  and  consent  with 
respect  to  the  Judiciary  is  at  least 
equally  important  as  the  power  of  the 
President  to  nominate. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  have  fol- 
lowed closely  the  course  of  the  hearings 
on  Judge  Haynsworth.  I  have  listened  to 
and  have  read  the  testimony  of  all  the 
witnesses  who  have  appeared.  I  felt  that 
as  a  member  of  the  Bar  I  had  a  profes- 
sional responsibility  to  weigh  with  ut- 
most judlciousneas  all  the  speculations, 
the  charges,  the  rebuttals,  and  the  many 
reports  and  other  data  which  came  to 
my  attention  regarding  the  nomination. 

I  have  discussed  this  nomination  with 
the  President,  who  asked  my  opinion  of 
the  Haynsworth  nomination.  I  told  the 
President  that,  an  the  basis  of  all  the 
evidence  and  material,  I  was  of  the  firm 
opinion  that  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  should  be  confirmed. 

In  arriving  at  this  decision,  one  of 
the-lcey  factors  I  took  into  account,  and 
one- which. I  feel  very  strongly  about,  is 
the  substantial  presumption  that  Judge 
Hajmsworth  is  a  highly  qualified  nom- 
inee, that  he  is  a  very  competent  and 
able  jurist,  and  that  he  is  indeed  very 
capable  of  being  a  fair  and  impartial 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  sub- 
stantial presumption  rests  upon  the 
thorough  investigation  and  evaluation 
which  has  been  given  the  nomination, 
not  only  by  the  President,  but  also  by 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

^er  since  my  election  to  the  Senate 
I  have  accorded  suoh  substantial 
presumption  to  all  nonunatlons  to  the 
High  Court.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  I  strongly  supported  the  nomina- 
tions of  Justices  Arthur  Goldberg, 
Thurgood  Marshall,  Byron  White,  for- 
mer Justice  Abe  Fortas,  and  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  when  their  names  were 
first  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

Unless  the  substantial  presumption  of 
competence,  integrity,  and  capability  are 
overcome,  regardless  of  any  ideological 
or  other  philosophic  differences  I  might 
have  with  the  views  of  the  nominee,  I 
shall  vote  for  confirmation. 

In  my  judgment,  a  nominee's  philos- 
ophy is  not  a  proper  groimd  for  rejection 
by  Senators,  as  long  as  his  philosophy — 
judicial,  social,  political,  or  otherwise — 
Is  reasonable  and  prudent. 

INTENT    OP    rOUNDlNO    FATHERS 

My  View  on  this  matter  is  sustained  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who  wrote  in 
Federalist  No.  66  as  follows: 

It  wtU  be  the  afflce  of  the  President  to 
nominate,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  apjxjlnt.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  no  exertion  of  choice  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate.  They  may  defeat  one  choice 
of  the  Executive  and  oblige  him  to  make 
another;  but  they  cannot  themselves 
choose — they  can  only  ratify  or  reject  the 
choice  of  the  President.  They  might  even 
entertain  a  preference  to  some  other  person, 
at  the  very  moment  they  were  assenting  to 
the  one  proposed,  because  there  might  be 
no  p)06ltlve  ground  of  opposition  to  him;  and 
they  could  not  be  sure,  If  they  withheld 
their  assent,  that  the  subsequent  nomination 
would  fall  upon  tbelr  own  favorite,  or  upon 
any  other  person  In  tbelr  estimation  more 


merltorloiu  than  the  one  rejected.  Thus  It 
could  hardly  happen  that  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  would  feel  any  other  complacency 
toward  the  object  of  an  appointment  than 
such  as  the  appearances  of  merit  might  in- 
spire, and  the  proofs  of  the  want  of  It 
destroy. 

Concerning  the  method  provided  for 
appointment  of  Federal  judges,  Hamilton 
declared : 

It  Is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  plan  better 
calculated  than  this  to  promote  a  judicious 
choice  of  men  for  filling  offices  of  the  Union. 

Defending  the  selection  of  judges  by 
a  single  executive  ofQcer,  he  maintained 
that^ 

One  man  of  discernment  Is  better  fitted 
to  analyze  and  estimate  the  peculiar  qual- 
ities adapted  to  partlcualr  offices  than  a 
body  of  men  of  equal  or  perhaps  even  superior 
discernment.  The  sole  and  undivided  respon- 
sibility ef  one  man  will  naturally  beget  a 
livelier  sense  of  duty  and  a  more  exact  re- 
gard to  reputation.  He  will  on  this  account 
feel  himself  under  stronger  obligations,  and 
more  interested  to  investigate  with  care  the 
qualities  requisite  to  the  station  to  be  filled, 
and  to  prefer  with  Impartiality  the  persons 
who  may  have  the  fairest  pretensions  to 
them.  He  will  have  fewer  personal  attach- 
ments to  gratify  than  a  body  of  men. 

Hamilton  then  went  on  to  point  out 
the  inherent  weaknesses  of  legislative 
bodies  in  making  appointments  to  the 
judiciary: 

In  every  exercise  of  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing to  offices  by  an  assenibly  of  men  we  must 
expect  to  see  a  full  display  of  all  the  private 
and  party  likings  and  dislikes,  partialities 
and  antipathies,  attachments  and  animosi- 
ties, which  are  felt  by  those  who  com- 
pose the  assembly.  .  .  .  The  Intrinsic  merit 
of  the  candidate  will  be  too  often  out  of 
sight.  .  .  .  The  coalition  will  commonly  turn 
upon  some  Interested  equivalent:  "Olve  us 
the  man  we  wish  for  this  office,  and  you 
shall  have  the  one  you  wish  for  that."  This 
will  be  the  usual  condition  of  the  bargain. 
And  It  win  rarely  happen  that  the  advance- 
ment of  the  public  service  will  be  the  pri- 
mary object  either  of  the  party  victories  or 
of  party  negotiations. 

It  is  clear  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution Eissume  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  would  act  on  the  Presidents 
judicial  nominations  primarily,  if  not 
solely,  with  regard  to  the  qualifications 
and  fitness  of  the  nominees.  It  was, 
therefore,  believed  that  the  require- 
ment of  Senate  approval  would  con- 
stitute a  salutary  safeguard  against  bad 
appointments. 

RJEJeCTlON    OP    NOMINEES 

In  his  scholarly  review  of  the  history 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Charles  Warren 
cites  that  of  the  116  persons  nominated 
by  Presidents  to  be  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  21  failed  to  receive  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate.  Only  four  were  re- 
jected for  lack  of  qualifications  or  fit- 
ness: those  of  John  Rutledge  in  1795; 
Alexander  WoUcott  in  1811;  George  H. 
Williams  in  1873,  and  Caleb  Cushing  in 
1874.  Seventeen  nominees  were  rejected 
for  political  and  philosophic  reasons. 

Thus,  the  Senate  has  confirmed  more 
than  80  percent  of  persons  named  by 
Presidents  to  the  High  Court. 

Since  1900,  only  five  nominations  to 
the  Supreme  Court  have  faced  serious 
opposition  in  the  Senate — those  of 
Brandeis  in  1916,  Stone  in  1925,  Hughes 


in  1030,  Parker  in  1930,  and  Black  in 
1937.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  opposi- 
tion was  due  to  the  philosophy  and  the 
views  of  the  nominee  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic Issues.  Of  these  five  nc«nlnatlons. 
only  that  of  Judge  Parker  was  rejected. 

Therefore,  in  the  last  68  years,  only 
one  nominee  has  failed  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  for  any  reason. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  review  some 
of  these  cases  to  show  the  great  wisdom 
of  our  Pounding  Fathers  in  their  In- 
tended approach  to  Senate  confirmation, 
and  to  show  the  irrelevance  of  a  man's 
philosophy  in  being  considered  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supreme  Court. 

THE    BBANDEIS   CASE 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  senatorial 
confirmation  contests  in  our  history  took 
place  over  the  appointment  of  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Hearings  were  conducted  by  a  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  over  a  period  of 
4  months,  and  were  twice  reopened.  The 
hearing  record  filled  two  thick  volumes 
of  more  than  1,500  printed  pages. 

The  contest  aroused  public  attention 
throughout  the  country,  smd  the  prestige 
and  leadership  of  President  Wilson  were 
at  stake.  Had  Mr.  Brandeis  been  rejected. 
the  appointment,  according  to  constitu- 
tional historians,  would  have  become  an 
issue  in  the  campaign  and  might  well 
have  changed  the  result  of  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1916. 

The  President  sent  this  nomination  to 
the  Senate  early  in  1916,  and  for  several 
months  the  outcome  was  uncertain. 
When  the  vote  finally  came  on  June  1, 
less  than  a  month  before  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  the  appointment 
was  confirmed. 

No  nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court  ever 
faced  stronger  or  more  determined  op- 
position. A  group  of  leading  members  of 
the  bar  and  prominent  businessmen 
were  not  content  merely  to  protest  the 
appointment,  but  also  engaged  counsel 
to  oppose  it.  Each  side  marshaled  wit- 
nesses and  vied  with  the  other  to  secure 
the  support  of  nationally  prominent  per- 
sons. 

But  the  bulk  of  opposition  came  from 
Boston,  where  members  of  old  and  highly 
respected  law  firms  and  financial  inter- 
ests resented  Mr.  Brandeis  as  an  out- 
sider, a  Jew,  and  a  skillful  lawyer  who 
asked  no  quarter  and  gave  none  in  his 
battles  with  some  of  the  largest  financial 
interests  of  the  country. 

It  was  not  his  vigorous  law  practice, 
however,  by  which  he  incurred  the  hos- 
tility of  many  members  of  the  bar,  but 
rather  his  unpaid  public  activities  in  op- 
posing the  merger  of  the  New  Haven  and 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroads,  his  fight 
for  lower  gas  rates  and  for  public  control 
of  utilities,  his  support  of  minimum 
wage  legislation,  and  his  war  against 
trusts  and  monopolistic  practices  ol  the 
time. 

His  practice  as  a  corporation  lawyer 
enabled  him  to  observe  the  abuses  of 
power  by  large  corporations  and  mo- 
nopolies, and  he  developed  a  philosophy 
opposed  to  bigness,  irresponsible  power, 
and  some  of  the  banking  and  financial 
practices  of  his  day. 

He  was  considered  by  many  as  an  ob- 
jectionable crusader,  a  radical,  a  Social- 
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ist,  and  a  person  with  dangerous  eco- 
nomic ideas. 

Moreover,  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1912.  Brandeis  had  supported  La 
Pollette,  refusing  to  follow  the  Progres- 
sives into  the  Roosevelt  camp  and  Instead 
actively  campaigned  for  Wilson — in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Brandeis  was  a  registered 
Republican. 

The  Democratic  organization  in  Mas- 
sachusetts even  sent  President  Wilson  a 
photostatic  copy  of  Brandeis'  registra- 
tion as  a  Republican. 

Reacting  to  the  nomination,  former 
President  William  Howard  Taft  was 
quoted  as  sasrlng  that  the  apfwintment 
was  to  him  a  fearful  shock.  Taft  con- 
tinued : 

It  Is  one  of  the  deepest  wounds  that  I  have 
had  as  an  American  and  a  lover  of  the  Con- 
Btltution  and  a  believer  In  progressive  con- 
servatism that  such  a  man  as  Brandeis  could 
be  put  on  the  Court.  He  Is  a  muckraker,  an 
emotionalist  for  his  own  purposes,  a  socialist. 

Taft  went  on  to  say,  rather  bitterly, 
that  while  Brsjideis  doubtless  was  moti- 
vated by  high  ideals,  he  also  had  "much 
power  for  evil,"  and  that  he  thought 
when  his  own  name — Taft's — had  been 
suggested  for  the  Supreme  Court,  "it  was 
to  laugh." 

Another  charge  hurled  at  Brandeis  was 
his  "infidelity,  breach  of  faith,  and  un- 
professional conduct"  as  a  lawyer.  Op- 
posing witnesses  testified  that  Brandeis 
was  "not  straightforward,"  was  "untrust- 
worthy," and  had  "engaged  in  sharp,  un- 
ethical legal  practices." 

Most  of  the  Senate  hearings  on  the 
nomination  were  given  over  to  the  testi- 
mony of  these  and  other  opposing  wit- 
nesses, who  were  asked  to  cite  specific 
evidence  of  unethical  conduct  by  the 
nominee.  But  the  evidence  placed  before 
the  committee  completely  failed  to  sub- 
stantiate these  charges  of  unprofessional 
conduct,  of  untrustworthlness,  and  un- 
ethical practices. 

One  authority  wrote: 

It  Is  significant  that  the  opponents  to 
Brandeis  elected  to  base  their  opposition  on 
charges  of  this  kind  rather  than  state  the 
real  reason  for  their  opposition:  They  re- 
garded him  as  a  dangerous  radical. 

The  relations  of  Brandeis  with  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  also  came  in 
for  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Because  one 
of  his  clients  owned  a  Isjge  block  of  stock 
in  that  company,  Brandeis  served  on  its 
board  of  directors  for  a  period  of  several 
years;  moreover,  his  law  firm  acted  as 
consulting  counsel  to  the  company.  In 
this  capacity,  Brandeis  came  more  and 
more  to  question  the  monopolistic  prac- 
tices of  the  company  and,  in  1907,  with- 
drew from  the  company's  board  and  dis- 
continued to  serve  It  as  legal  consultant. 

At  the  Senate  hearings,  the  company 
president  attacked  Brandeis  for  criticiz- 
ing practices  which  he  had  sanctioned 
when  he  was  an  oflQcer  of  the  company, 
and  for  using  confidential  iiiformatlon 
he  had  secured  as  company  counsel  later 
to  oppose  it.  But,  on  Intense  questioning, 
the  company  president  was  forced  to 
withdraw  these  charges,  and  only  his 
assertion  that  Brandeis  had  misrepre- 
sented the  facts  was  allowed  to  stand. 

Another  attempt  to  indicate  that 
Brandeis  was  not  straightforward  was 


the  accusation  that,  when  he  appeared 
before  a  congressional  investigating  com- 
mittee in  1910  as  a  defense  counsel  for 
Louis  R.  Glavls,  whose  article  exposing 
land  frauds  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  had  been  published  by  Collier's 
magazine,  he  did  not  annotmce  that  he 
was  being  employed  and  paid  by  Collier's. 

A  number  of  other  charges  of  impro- 
fessional  conduct  were  made  against 
Brandeis  but,  after  they  were  explored 
by  the  Senate  committee,  none  was  sus- 
tained. It  was  apparent  from  the  testi- 
mony that  most  witnesses  who  believed 
Brandeis  had  been  unethical  actually 
had  little  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  situation,  and.  In  fact, 
had  secured  their  information  from  a 
scurrilous  advertising  campaign  con- 
ducted by  one  of  his  avid  enemies,  who 
had  mounted  a  vigorous  publicity  cam- 
paign for  years  to  destroy  Brandeis'  rep- 
utation at  the  bar.  _ 

Near  the  end  of  the  Senate  hearings, 
a  memorial  signed  by  seven  former  presi- 
dents of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
opposing  the  confirmation  of  Brandeis, 
was  submitted  to  the  committee,  as 
follows: 

The  undersigned  feel  under  the  painful 
duty  to  say  to  you  that  In  their  opinion, 
taking  into  view  the  reputation,  character 
and  professional  career  of  Mr.  Louis  D.  Bran- 
dels,  he  Is  not  a  fit  person  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Ckjurt  of  the  United  States. 

Former  President  Taft  headed  the  list, 
which  also  included  EUhu  Root,  Simeon 
E.  Baldwin,  Francis  Rawle,  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  Moorfield  Storey,  and  Peter  W. 
Meldrln. 

To  counteract  a  report  that  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  care  whether  or  not 
the  appointment  was  confirmed  and  to 
spur  the  Senate  committee  into  action. 
President  Wilson  sent  a  strong  letter  of 
endorsement  to  the  Senate  committee, 
sajring  that  the  charges  against  Brandeis 
were  not  only  unfounded  but  they  "threw 
a  great  deal  more  weight  upon  the  char- 
acter and  motives  of  those  with  whom 
they  originated  than  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Mr.  Brandeis."  The  President 
went  on  to  say: 

I  perceived  from  the  first  that  the  charges 
were  intrinsically  incredible  by  anyone  who 
had  really  known  Mr.  Brandeis.  I  have  known 
him,  I  have  tested  him  by  seeking  his  advice 
upon  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  perplex- 
ing public  questions  about  which  It  was  nec- 
essary for  him  to  form  a  Judgment.  I  have 
dealt  with  him  In  matters  where  nice  ques- 
tions of  honor  and  falrplay,  as  well  as  large 
questions  of  Justice  and  the  public  benefit, 
were  involved.  In  every  matter  In  which  I 
have  made  test  of  his  Judgment  and  point 
of  view  I  have  received  from  him  counsel 
singularly  enlightening,  singularly  clear- 
sighted and  Judicial,  and,  above  all,  full  of 
moral  stimulation. 

When  the  Judiciary  Committee  voted 
on  the  nomination  on  May  24,  1916,  the 
vote  was  10  to  8  to  report  it  favorably. 

On  June  1,  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  Brandeis  by  a  vote  of 
47  to  22. 

SIGNirXCANCE  or  BBAMSEIS  CASE 

The  Brandeis  case  brought  into  sharp 
focus  several  important  aspects  of  the 
senatorial  confirmation  process.  The  case 
illustrates  that  a  person  who  has  played 
a  leading  role  in  civic  and  economic  re- 


form movements  and  has  taken  stands 
on  controversial  public  issues,  and  par- 
ticularly If  he  has  had  to  deal  with 
powerful  groups  in  society,  will  lace 
strong  opposition.  Such  a  person  can  be 
confirmed  only  with  the  greatest  effort. 

The  case  also  shows  that  where 
charges  as  serious  and  as  personal  In  na- 
ture as  unethical  practices,  unprofes- 
sional conduct,  tmd  untrustworthlness 
are  made — such  as  those  against  Bran- 
deis— they  should  be  thoroughly  and 
fairly  investigated.  This  was  done,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  and  they  were  shown 
to  be  utterly  without  merit.  The  Senate 
wisely  voted  to  confirm  him. 

It  is  a  widely  accepted  fact  of  our 
judicial  history  that  Justice  Brandeis 
went  on  to  become  one  of  the  great  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that 
many  who  opposed  his  nomination, 
charging  that  he  was  not  trustworthy 
and  had  been  gtiilty  of  unprofessional 
and  unethical  conduct,  completely  re- 
versed their  attitudes.  Among  these,  for- 
mer President  Taft  was  foremost.  Pol- 
lowing  his  appointment  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Taft's  biographer. 
A.  T.  Mason,  wrote  of  the  relationship  of 
the  former  President  with  Brandeis  as 
follows: 

Bubbling  with  enthusiasm,  Taft  reported 
that  "Brandeis  and  I  are  on  most  excellent 
terms  and  have  some  sympathetic  views  In 
reference  to  a  change  In  the  relations  of 
the  Cotut  to  the  Clerk  as  to  financial  mat- 
ters. He  cannot  be  any  more  cordial  to  me 
than  I  am  to  him  so  that  honors  are  easy." 

Taft  came  to  regard  Brandeis  as  an 
able  and  valuable  member  of  the  Court, 
though  often  they  were  on  different  sides. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  dwelt  on  this  very 
historic  case  for  two  reasons;  first,  be- 
cause I  perceive  someTery  obvious  paral- 
lels between  this  case  and  the  instant 
situation  relating  to  Judge  Haynsworth; 
and,  second,  because  as  a  lawyer  and  as 
one  who  has  some  appreciation  for  the 
development  of  the  principles  of  Ameri- 
can jurisprudence,  I  have  long  admired 
the  tremendous  contribution  Justice 
Brandeis  has  made  in  this  regard — and 
I  feel  that  very  few  events  in  our  history 
have  had  greater  significance  in  the  an- 
nals of  American  jurisprudence. 

THE    HARLAN    P.    STONE     CASE 

The  nomination  by  President  Coolidge 
of  Harlan  F.  Stone  to  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1925  was  strongly  opopsed  by  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  Senate  liberals,  led  by 
Republicans  Norris  and  La  Pollette.  This 
was  the  first  of  several  attempts  to  block 
appointment  to  the  Court  of  persons 
they  regarded  to  be  too  conservative. 

A  former  dean  of  the  Colmnbla  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  and  widely  recog- 
nized as  an  able  attorney  and  a  man  of 
the  highest  integrity.  Stone  had  been  ap- 
pointed Attorney  General  by  President 
Coolidge  before  he  was  named  to  the 
Court. 

The  opposition  to  him  was  based 
mainly  on  the  fact  that  his  law  firm  had 
been  engaged  as  legal  counsel  by  the 
Morgan  interests. 

In  addition,  during  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee hearings  on  the  nomination.  Stone 
was  interrogated  at  great  length  con- 
cerning an  action  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment had  instituted,  seeking  an  indict- 
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ment  of  Senator  Wheeler  In  connection 
with  a  land  fraud  case  In  Montana,  in 
which  Stone  had  served  as  counsel.  A 
special  investigating  committee  of  the 
Senate  had  absolved  Senator  Wheeler  of 
any  wrongful  acts  and  the  suit  against 
him  in  Montana  apparently  had  been 
dropped.  But,  on  further  investigation, 
the  Department  was  attempting  to  se- 
cure his  Indictment  and  to  bring  him  to 
trial  before  the  Federal  Court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  the 
nomination  favorably  and  it  came  before 
the  Senate  for  action  on  February  4, 
1925. 

The  principal  speech  against  Stone 
was  made  by  Senator  Norris,  who  ob- 
jected strongly  to  the  practice  which  the 
Republican  administration  had  followed 
by  appointing  persons  identified  with 
large  corporations  and  great  wealth  to 
high  positions  in  the  Government.  He 
said  that,  considering  the  high  legal 
qualifications  and  personal  integrity  ot 
the  nominee,  if  the  nomination  of  Stone 
had  stood  alone,  he — Norris — would  have 
entered  rfd' objection,  but  when  he  con- 
sidered itTn  the  light  of  a  number  of 
similar  appointments,  he  felt  impelled 
to  protest. 

The  Senate  overrode  these  objections 
overwhelmingly  and  voted  71  to  6  to 
confirm. 

Justice  Stone's  subsequent  record  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  iis  everyone  knows, 
was  very  distinguished. 

On  June  27.  1941,  when  the  nomination 
of  Justice  Stone  to  be  Chief  Justice  was 
sent  to  the  Senate,  Senator  Norris.  who 
had  opposed  him  m  1921,  was  moved 
strongly  to  support  the  nomination  and 
indicated  his  change  of  heart  as  follows  : 

The  nomination  Uy  the  President  of  Mr. 
Ju-stlce  .Stone  to  become  Chief  Justice  of 
tlie  Unite<l  States  is  a  very  proper  and  com- 
mendable recoenitloii  of  the  ability,  cour- 
age, and  wisdom  of  Mr.  Justice  Stone,  who 
lias  served  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 

Wlien  Mr  Stone  wu.s  appointed  <\.n  .As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  United  Slates  Supreme 
Court,  many  years  a^o.  I  opptised  the  con- 
firmarlon  of  his  iiominatltin  and  vot.ed 
against  it.  In  the  years  that  have  pa.ssed  I 
became  convinced,  and  am  now  convinced. 
that  in  my  opposition  to  tlic  contirmatlon 
of  his  nomination  I  was  entirely  in  error. 

I  aip  now  about  to  perform  uno  ot  tlie 
most  pleasant  dtitics  tliat  has  ever  come  to 
me  in  my  official  life  when  I  cast  a  vote  In 
favor  of  his  elevation  to  the  highest  Judicial 
office  In  our  land  I  do  this  because,  while 
it  may  not  affect  tlie  country  or  the  Senate, 
or  even  Mr  Justice  Slone.  it  is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  me  to  rectify,  in  a  very  small  de- 
gree, perhaps,  the  wrong  which  I  did  him 
years  ago  when  I  voted  against  tlie  confirma- 
tion of  his  nomination  to  be  an  A.ssociate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

THE     CH.\RUKS     EV.\>.S     HUGHfJS     CASE 

In  February  1930.  President  Hoover 
nominated  Charles  Evans  Hughes  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  former  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who  had  resigned  in  1916  to  be- 
come Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, a  former  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  a  former  SecretaiT  of  State  under 
Presidents  Harding  and  Coolidge,  the 
Hughes  nomination  was  acclaimed  across 
the  countty.  Unquestionably,  he  was  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  respected  mem- 


bers of  the  American  bar,  and  included 
among  his  clients  many  large  corpora- 
tions and  persons  of  great  wealth. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ported the  nomination  favorably,  but 
Senator  Norris,  its  chairman,  filed  a 
minority  report.  When  the  nomination 
came  before  the  Senate,  the  same  bipar- 
tisan coalition  which  had  been  against 
the  Stone  nomination,  again  opposed  the 
Hughes  appointment. 

Their  opposition  was  centered  on 
what  were  alleged  to  be  the  economic 
views  of  Hughes. 

Senator  Borah  asked: 

When  during  the  last  sixteen  years  has 
corporate  wealth  had  a  contest  with  the  pub- 
lic .  when  Mr.  Hughee  has  not  appeared 
tor  organized  wealth  and  against  the  public? 

Considering  that  Hughes  was  a  dis- 
tinguished American  of  wide  reputation 
and  high  standing,  Borah  .said: 

I  am  only  concerned  with  the  propoeitlon 
of  placing  upon  the  Court  as  Chief  Justice 
one  whose  views  are  icnown  upon  these  vital 
and  Important  questions,  views  which  ought 
(not  I  to  be  incorporated  in  and  made  a 
permanent  part  of  our  legal  and  economic 
system. 

In  his  minority  report,  Norris  wrote 
that  Hughes  had  appeared  before  the 
Supreme  Court  54  times  "for  corpora- 
tions of  untold  wealth."  Referring  to 
Huehes'  lucrative  law  practice,  the  Sen- 
ator .said: 

I  am  not  willing  that  there  should  be 
transferred  from  that  kind  of  surroundings 
one  who  shall  sit  at  the  liead  of  the  greatest 
Judicial  tribunal  in  the  world  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  say  that  that  kind  of  man,  reitardless 
of  Ills  ability,  should  go  on  the  Supreme 
Bench. 

The  Senate  vote  came  up  April  13.  and 
Hufilies  was  confirmed  62  to  26. 

In  retrospect,  there  is  wide  agreement 
among  scholars  that  the  bipartisan  group 
of  Senate  liberals  misjudged  their  man 
in  opposing  Hughes,  whose  record  on  the 
Court  was  clearly  that  of  a  liberal  Jus- 
tice, frequently  siding  with  Justices 
Holmes.  Brandeis.  Cardozo  and  Stone. 

He  became  a  Chief  Justice  who  is  con- 
sidered to  rank  with  Marshall  and  Taney. 
Like  the  Stone  confiiTnation.  the  Huehes 
case  concerned,  not  the  ability  and  qual- 
ifications of  the  nominee,  which  were 
considered,  but  rather  his  economic  and 
IX)litical  philosophy. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  feel  that  there 
are  some  important  parallels  between 
the  Stone  and  Hushes  confirmation  cases 
and  the  Haynsworth  case  whicli  we  are 
now  considering. 

Had  the  opposition  prevailed  in  defeat- 
ing the  Stone  and  Hushes  nominations, 
the  country  would  have  been  deprived 
of  their  great  contributions  to  the  Coiu-t. 

THE  JOHN   J.  PARKER  CASE 

President  Hoover,  in  the  spring  of  1930. 
nominated  John  J.  Parker  to  be  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — a 
nomination  which  was  to  be  subjected  to 
a  vigorous  attack  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  Nation.  Subsequently,  it  was  to  be 
rejected  by  a  very  narrow  vote,  the  first 
nomination  to  be  rejected  in  36  years. 

Judge  Parker  was  a  prominent  Re- 
publican of  North  Carolina,  a  former 
candidate  of  his  party  for  Governor  and 
national  committeeman  from  the  State. 
In    1925,   President   Coolidge   appointed 


him  to  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  he  was  serving  on  that  bench 
at  the  time  of  his  nomination. 

He  was  highly  regarded  as  a  jurist,  a 
reputation  which  continued  to  grow  even 
after  lils  nomination  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate.  In  1945,  he  was  named  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  as  an  alternate  American 
member  of  the  Nuremberg  court  for  the 
trial  of  Nazi  war  leaders. 

The  opposition  to  Judge  Parker  in  the 
Senate  was  based  on  three  contentions: 
First,  that  he  favored  "yellow-dog"  con- 
tracts and  was  unfriendly  to  labor; 
second,  that  he  was  opposed  to  Negro 
suffrage  and  participation  in  politics; 
and  third,  that  the  appointment  was  dic- 
tated by  political  considerations.  Again, 
the  opposition  was  led  by  a  bipartisan 
coalition  of  progressive  Republicans  and 
most  of  the  Democratic  Members. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  public  hear- 
ings, the  Judiciary  Committee  chairman 
placed  in  the  record  some  20  pages  of 
endorsements  of  Judge  Parker  by  promi- 
nent persons  in  his  State — a  list  headed 
by  the  State  Governor,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition  party. 

Appearing  in  opposition  to  the  ap- 
pointment were  two  principal  groups. 

Labor  came  out  in  stanch  opposition 
to  the  nomination,  contending  that  in 
the  famous  Red  Jacket  case  in  which  an 
"injunction  was  sustained  in  a  yellow- 
dog  contract  situation.  Judge  Parker  had 
betrayed  a  judicial  and  mental  bias  in 
favor  of  ix)werful  corporations  and 
against  the  masses  of  the  people."  Presi- 
dent William  Green,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  said  that  his  con- 
firmation would  add  "another  injunction 
.judge"  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and,  "as 
a  result  the  power  of  reaction  will  be 
.strengthened,  and  the  broadminded, 
humane,  progressive  influence  so  coura- 
geously and  patriotically  exercised  by 
the  minority  members  of  the  highest  tri- 
bunal of  the  land  will  be  weakened." 

In  the  so-called  Red  Jacket  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  an  injunction 
granted  by  a  lower  court  enjoining  the 
union  from  "inciting,  inducing,  or  per- 
suading the  employees  of  the  plaintiff  to 
break  their  contract  of  employment" — 
that  is,  to  join  the  union.  Green  con- 
tended that  Judge  Parker  had  shown  in 
his  language  on  that  decision  that  he  was 
quite  in  accord  with  the  legal  and  eco- 
nomic policy  of  yellow-dog  contracts.  In 
other  words.  Judge  Parker  v.as  charged 
to  be  antilabor. 

Tlie  other  principal  opposition  to 
Judge  Parker  came  from  the  National 
As.sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People,  which  bashed  its  opposition 
entirely  on  a  statement  Judge  Parker 
had  made  as  a  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1920 

Replying  to  charges  made  by  his  Dem- 
ocratic opponents.  Judge  Parker  denied 
that  the  Republican  Party  intended  to 
enfranchise  the  Negro,  and  he  said: 

Tlie  participation  of  the  Negro  in  politics 
is  a  source  of  evil  and  danger  to  ixith  races 
and  is  net  desired  by  the  wise  men  in  either 
race  or  by  the  Republican  Party  of  North 
Carolina. 

To  the  NAACP,  this  statement  was 
"an  open,  .shameless  flouting  of  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,"  and  that  no  man  who 
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entertained  such  ideas  "is  fit  to  occupy  a 
place  on  the  bench  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court." 

When  asked  by  Senator  Borah  if  he 
knew  "anything  else  in  the  career  of 
Judge  Parker  to  indicate  that  he  was  tm- 
friendly  to  the  Negro,"  the  NAACP  wit- 
ness replied : 

Nothing,  except  this  statement  here.  .  .  . 
Frankly,  we  never  heard  of  him  until  he  was 
nominated  by  President  Hoover. 

By  a  vote  of  9  to  8,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee reported  the  nomination  ad- 
versely. Three  progressive  Republicans — 
Norris,  Borah  and  Blaine — were  joined 
by  two  Republicans  and  four  Democrats 
against  the  nomination. 

On  the  Senate  floor,  one  of  the  main 
opposing  speeches  was  made  by  Senator 
Borah,  who  said: 

I  am  opposed  to  the  confirmation  of  Judge 
Parker  because  I  think  he  is  committed  to 
principles  and  propositions  to  which  I  am 
very  thoroughly  oppnased.  ...  He  Is  par- 
tlctJiarly  identified  with  this  kind  (yellow 
dog)  of  contract. 

Borah  said: 

If  the  Senate  decides  that  Mr.  Parker 
should  be  confirmed,  it  is  In  moral  effect  a 
decision  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  yellow 
dog  contract. 

One  other  charge  frequently  made 
during  the  Senate  debate  was  that  the 
appointment  was  motivated  by  political 
considerations,  that  President  Hoover, 
by  selecting  a  prominent  Republican 
from  the  South,  hoped  to  build  up  the 
party  in  that  region  of  the  country.  Tlais 
charge  gained  considerable  credence 
when  Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee 
placed  in  the  record  a  letter  from  First 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Joseph  M.  Dixon  to  Walter  H.  Newton, 
secretary  to  the  President,  in  which 
Dixon  said  that  the  appointment  of 
Judge  Parker  "would  be  a  master  politi- 
cal stroke  at  this  time." 

The  Senate  rejected  the  confirmation 
by  a  vote  of  39  to  41. 

Tlie  rejection  of  Judge  Parker,  in  the 
final  analysis,  resulted  from  the  ada- 
mant opposition  of  organized  labor  and 
the  NAACP  and  not  for  any  want  of 
capability,  of  integrity,  or  of  stature  in 
the  commimity. 

Nor  did  the  facts  support  the  charges 
made  against  Judge  Parker:  his  rec- 
ord ever  since  the  rejection  continued 
to  be  that  of  a  highly  able  and  open- 
minded  judge. 

Here,  again,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
draw  out  the  very  apparent  parallels  be- 
tween this  case  and  the  Haynsworth 
case.  The  facts  did  not  support  the 
charges  which  were  made  against  Judge 
Parker,  and  I  feel  that  the  country  was 
deprived  of  a  distinguished  and  able 
Supreme  Court  Justice;  and  similarly,  as 
I  shall  subsequently  show,  the  facts  in 
the  instant  case  before  us  do  not  support 
the  charges  which  have  been  made 
against  Judge  Haynsworth. 

FOUNDING    FATHERS    WERE    RIGHT 

By  hindsight,  these  four  cases  involv- 
ing judicial  nominations  to  the  Supreme 
Court — Justice  Brandeis,  Justice  Stone, 
Justice  Hughes,  and  Judge  Parker — ap- 
pear to  underline  strongly  and  sustain 
the  wisdom  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  who 


intended  that  the  confirmation  power  of 
the  Senate  be  limited  to  a  considera- 
tion of  competence,  integrity,  and  ca- 
pability. 

These  cases  plainly  indicate  to  me  the 
folly  of  using  a  nominee's  philosophy,  if 
reasonable,  as  the  basis  of  rejection  by 
the  Senate. 

Justice  Brandeis  was  very  nearly  voted 
down  by  Senators  deeming  him  to  be  too 
"liberal" — but  he  became  a  Justice  of 
great  wisdom,  fairness,  and  foresight. 
Justice  Stone  and  Justice  Hughes  were 
attacked  by  liberals  in  the  Senate  who 
accused  both  men  of  being  too  closely 
identified  with  great  wealth  and  there- 
fore apt  to  be  too  "conservative" — but 
these  Justices  became  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  liberals  ever  to  sit  on  the 
Supreme   Court. 

Judge  Parker  was  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  on  the  High  Court  because 
he  was  alleged  to  be  antilabor  and  anj,i- 
civil  rights — but  he  has  been  widely  Ac- 
claimed by  judicial  historians  as  one  of 
the  most  liberal  men  of  his  time. 

Mr.  President,  these  very  significant 
contests  over  nominations  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  appear  plainly  to  provide 
the  Senate  with  a  guideline  which  bears 
directly  upon  this  debate  over  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Haynsworth. 

That  is  to  say.  allegations  relating  to 
a  nominee's  philosophy  are  at  best  in- 
adequate gages  by  which  to  judge  the 
quality  of  a  man,  and  most  certainly  no 
Indication  of  the  future  course  of  action 
the  nominee  may  take  once  he  mounts 
the  Bench. 

The  four  cases  I  have  been  discussing 
seem  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  most 
reliable  yardstick  for  judging  a  nom- 
inee's fitness  to  serve  on  the  Supreme 
Court  is  his  competence,  his  integrity, 
and  his  capability  to  be  a  fair  and  im- 
partial judge. 

Nevertheless,  although  firmly  be- 
lieving philosophic  considerations  are 
not  appropriate  grounds  for  confirma- 
tion, many  charges  have  been  made  al- 
leging that  Judge  Haynsworth  is  anti- 
civil  rights  and  antilabor — charges 
which  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand. 
Because,  on  careful  examination  of  the 
entire  record  of  cases  in  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  participated  as  a  judge 
of  the  fourth  circuit  court,  he  is  shown 
to  be  neither  pro-  nor  anti-civil  rights, 
and  he  is  shown  to  be  neither  pro-  nor 
anti-labor.  Rather.  Judge  Haynsworth 
emerges  from  his  writings  as  a  workman- 
like and  careful  judge  who  is  always 
solidly  grounded  in  the  principle  of  stare 
decisis. 

HAYNSWORTH'S    CXVIL    RIGHTS    RECORD 

The  author  of  the  original  HEW  school 
desegregation  guidelines.  Prof.  G.  W. 
Foster.  Jr..  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Law  School,  a  man  who  has  long  been 
active  in  solving  the  problems  of  school 
desegregation — a  man  who  has  followed 
closely  the  work  of  the  Federal  courts  in 
the  South — has  presented  to  the  Senate 
an  insightful  analysis  of  Judge  Haj-ns- 
worth's  record  in  the  area  of  school  de- 
segregation— hearings,  page  602  and  the 
following.  After  comparing  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  decisions  with  those  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  other  circuits,  Prof. 
Foster  states: 


It  Is  both  wrong  and  unfair  to  charge  that 
he  (Judge  Haynsworth)  is  a  racial  segrega- 
tionist or  that  his  Judicial  record  shows  htm 
to  be  out  of  step  with  the  Warren  Court  on 
racial  matters  .  .  His  decisions.  Including 
those  In  the  racial  area,  have  been  consistent 
with  those  of  other  sensitive  and  thoughtful 
Judges  who  faced  the  same  problems  at  the 
same  time  I  have  thought  of  his  work,  not 
as  that  of  a  segregationist-inclined  Judge, 
but  as  that  of  an  Intelligent,  open-minded 
man  with  a  practical  knack  for  seeking  work- 
able answers  to  hard  questions.  .  .  In  my 
Judgment  he  ranks  along  with  the  best  of 
the  open-minded,  prsigmatlc  judges  in  the 
federal  system,  neither  dogmatic  nor  doc- 
trinaire. 

A  survey  of  all  the  decisions  involving 
civil  rights  issues  in  which  Judge  Hayns- 
worth participated  shows  no  pattern  of 
bias.  In  some  cases,  decisions  were  ren- 
dered in  favor  of  the  party  claiming  in- 
fringement of  civil  rights;  others  did  not. 

In  the  past  12  years,  in  some  25  civil 
rights  cases.  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
shown  to  be  unwilling  to  go  beyond  the 
mandates  of  both  the  Supreme  Court 
and  Congress,  preferring  instead  to  fol- 
low Supreme  Court  and  statutory  direc- 
tives, and  where  these  were  absent,  to 
follow  precedents  of  his  own  circuit  or 
those  of  other  circuits. 

Judge  Haynsworth's  record  shows  that 
he  voted  more  often  to  sustain  a  civil 
rights  position  than  he  did  not.  His  work 
on  the  court  reveals  him  to  be  an  intelli- 
gent and  openminded  person,  seeking  to 
dispense  true  justice  in  extremely  difiB- 
cult  situations. 

The  lengthy  litigation  in  the  Prince 
Edward  Coimty.  Va..  school  desegrega- 
tion case  illustrates  this  point  very  well.* 
In  1959  Judge  Ha\Tisworth  voted  to 
strike  down  a  lower  court  order  giving 
that  county  10  years  to  desegregate  its 
schools.  But.  in  1963.  after  the  jjubhc 
schools  were  replaced  with  -private" 
white  schools,  he  wrote  for  a  majority 
of  the  fourth  circuit  that  closing  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  avoid  integration  wa.s  not 
violative  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
that  the  county's  action  might  violate 
State  law.  and  that  the  Virginia  Supreme 
Court  should  pass  on  the  complex  issues 
of  the  case.  After  the  Virginia  Supreme 
Court  acted,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed this  Haynsworth  opinion.  Two 
years  later,  he  dissented  when  a  majority 
of  his  court  found  Prince  Edward  officials 
in  contempt  for  appropriating  money  to 
ran  the  "private"  schools  while  the  case 
was  pending. 

Haynsworth's  view  on  this  issue  of 
school  desegregation  is.  as  he  wrote,  that 
"schools  that  are  operated  mast  be  made 
available  to  all  citizens  v%ithout  regard 
to  race,  but  what  public  schools  the  State 
provides  is  not  the  subject  of  constitu- 
tional command."  In  the  contempt  case, 
he  agreed  that  the  action  of  the  county 
oflacials  was  "contemptib'.e"  and  "un- 
conscionable,' but  said  the  court  lacked 
jurisdiction  to  hold  them  guilty  of  con- 
tempt. Thus.  Judge  Haynsworth's  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Prince  Edward 
cases  was  always  grounded  in  solid  legal 
precedent  and  was  in  compliance  with 
Supreme  Court  edicts. 


1  Griffin  v.  Board  of  Superfisors  of  Prince 
Edward  County.  322  K.  2d  332  1 4  Clr.  1963). 
Reversed.  377  U3.  218  (19641 . 
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A  similar  pattern  ia  to  be  found  In  his 
opinions  dealing  with  the  freedom  of 
choice  Issue.'  Until  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  such  plans  were  unconstitu- 
tional and  ordered  the  school  board  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  desegregate, 
his  position  was  that  the  freedom  of 
choice  plan  was  acceptable,  as  long  as 
each  student  was  free  to  choose  each 
year  the  school  he  attended,  and  as  long 
as  his  choice  was  uninhibited  by  coercive 
action.  Following  the  Supreme  Court 
edict  outlawing  freedom  of  choice  plans, 
he  voted  against  them. 

In  other  key  cases,  while  the  Judge 
voted  in  dissent  that  a  hospital  receiving 
funds  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  could 
discriminate  against  Negroes  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  "State  action" 
present,'  he  subsequently  reversed  him- 
self and  concurred  with  the  majority 
opinion  in  a  caise  involving  the  same 
hospital,  ruling  that  the  hospital  could 
not  discriminate,  because  he  felt  it  was 
his  duty  to  accept  the  majority  opinion 
of  his  own  court  as  binding  upon  him.' 

In  1966,  in  an  opinion  by  Judge  Hayns- 
worth,  'tjie  court  ruled  that  the  North 
Carolina*  bentaJ  Society  was  required  to 
accept  Negro  members,  even  though  the 
State  action  involved  was  no  greater 
than  it  was  in  the  hospital  case.'  He 
wrote  in  the  dental  society  case: 

The  activities  of  the  Society  on  State  ac- 
tion. Ita  practice  of  racial  exclusivity  Is 
patently  unconstitutional. 

JTTDGE    HAYNSWOKTH'S    RECORD    XN    LABOR    CASKS 

Just  as  in  the  civil  rights  cases,  an 
evaluation  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  rec- 
ord in  cases  involving  organized  labor 
reveals  him  to  be  neither  pro-  nor  anti- 
labor,  but  rather  as  a  fair  and  Judicious 
man  intent  on  providing  the  fairest  pos- 
sible solution  in  this  very  complex  area 
of  law.  Indeed,  his  record  shows  an 
even-handed  treatment  of  litigation  in 
wliich  he  rendered  the  decision  accord- 
ing to  law.  that  he  considers  a  question 
clearly,  without  regard  to  whether  a  par- 
ticular result  is  advocated  by  imion  or 
management. 

Judge  Haynsworth  has  participated  In 
more  than  100  cases  involving  labor- 
management  relations.  In  more  than 
one-third  of  these  he  has  endorsed  the 
union's  position  in  its  entirety.  In  a  com- 
parable number  of  cases  he  has  sup- 
ported management's  position.  In  the 
rest,  he  has  not  been  satisfied  with  either 
the  union's  portion  nor  management's 
position  and  has  taken  a  middle  ground. 
In  cases  where  there  have  been  divisions 
of  opinion  among  the  judges  of  the 
fourth  circuit.  Judge  Haynsworth  has 
found  himself  supporting  each  side  at 
differept  times. 

Organized  labor's  evaluation  of  Judge 
Haynsworth's  labor  views  relied  upon 
several  decisioni  which  were  reversed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,   and  others  where 


» Bowman  v.  County  School  Board,  382  F. 
2d  326  (4  Clr.  1967),  Reversed,  391  U.S.  430 
(1968). 

*  Eaton  V.  Board  of  Managers  of  James 
Walker  Memorial  Hospital,  261  F.  2d  521  (4 
Clr.  1958). 

*  Eaton  V.  Grubbs,  329  F.  2d  210  (4  Clr. 
1964). 

*  Hawhins  v.  North  Carolina  Dental  Society. 
356  P.  2d  718  (4  Cir.  1966) . 


there  was  a  division  of  opinion  in  the 
fourth  circuit. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  years 
1968-69  ordered  enforcement  of  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  cease-and-desist 
orders  \n  93  percent  of  the  cases — a  very 
high  figure  as  compared  with  the  circuit 
courts  In  other  parts  of  the  coimtry, 
which  provided  enforcement  in  81  per- 
cent of  the  cases. 

Moreover,  In  the  12  years  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  been  a  member  of  the 
fourth  circuit,  he  has  upheld  the  imlon's 
contentions  in  nearly  50  cases,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  has  written  at  least  eight 
opinions  which  were  favorable  to  labor: 

In  NLRB  v.  Electromotive  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  389  P.  2d  61  (4th  Clr.  1968) 
the  court  enforced  an  order  of  the  NLRB 
to  reinstate  a  prolabor  supervisor.  Judge 
Haynsworth  rejected  the  contention  that 
supervisors  were  not  protected  under  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  and 
noted  that  the  discharge  of  supervisors 
who  encouraged  union  activity  would 
impair  the  functioning  of  machinery  pro- 
vided to  protect  employees'  rights  and  in- 
stead would  restrain  employees  in  the 
exercise  of  their  protected  rights. 

In  United  Steel  Workers  v.  Bagwell, 
383  F.  2d  492  (4th  Cir.  1967),  an  in- 
junction action  by  the  union  against  a 
city  ordinance  wiiich  made  it  unlawful 
to  distribute  circulars  or  place  them  on 
automobiles,  in  soliciting  memberships  in 
labor  unions,  the  court  held  such  ordi- 
nance unconstitutional.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth.   writing    for    the    Court,    said: 

A  municipality  may  prohibit  the  distribu- 
tion of  commercial  advertisement  on  Its 
streets  and  the  throwing  of  Utter  upon  those 
streets  and  sidewalks,  but  Its  Interest  in 
keeping  the  streets  clear  does  not  warrant  an 
ordinance  forbidding  the  distribution  to  will- 
ing recipients  of  handbills  expressing  ideas 
and  opinions. 

In  NLRB  v.  Empire  Manufacturing 
Corp..  260  P.  2d  528  (4th  Cir.  1958),  the 
court  sustained  the  Board  ordering  rein- 
statement of  certain  employees  who  were 
dismissed  because  of  their  union  activity. 
Judge  Haynsworth's  opinion  found  that 
the  close  coincidence  of  union  activity, 
company  threats,  and  the  dismissals 
within  a  short  time  was  enough  to  sus- 
tain the  Board's  orders. 

In  NLRB  v.  Community  Motor  Bus  Co., 
335  P.  2d  120  (4th  Cir.  1964),  finding 
that  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
Board  to  determine  the  credibility  of 
the  supervisor  and  employee  Involved  in 
the  case,  the  court  foimd  that  the  em- 
ployee had  been  wrongfully  discharged 
because  of  his  union  activity. 

In  Chatham  Manufacturing  Co.  v. 
NLRB.  404  P.  2d  1116  (4th  Cir.  1968), 
involving  a  question  of  the  proper  court 
in  which  a  petition  should  be  filed  for  a 
review  of  a  Board  decision,  in  an  opinion 
by  Judge  Haynsworth  the  court  granted 
the  Board's  motion  to  transfer  the  case 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  ground  that  the 
imion  liad  filed  its  petition  for  review  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  first;  the 
•employer  had  subsequently  filed  a  peti- 
tion for  review  in  the  fourth  circuit  court, 
which  was  denied. 

In  NLRB  V.  Webb  Furniture  Corp..  366 


P.  2d  314  (4th  Clr.  1966).  the  court  en- 
forced the  Bocutl's  finding  that  the  em- 
ployer had  refused  to  bargain  after  the 
union  had  substantially  modified  its  de- 
mands and  charged  the  compcmy  with 
the  unfair  labor  ptractice  of  refusing  to 
bargain  in  good  faith. 

In  NLRB  v.  Carteret  Towing  Co..  307 
P.  2d  835  (4th  Cir.  1962) .  the  court,  in  an 
opinion  by  Judge  Haynsworth.  held  that 
the  NLRB  had  Jurisdiction  over  employ- 
ers engaged  in  towtx>at  operations  assist- 
ing naval  and  large  commerical  vessels 
in  and  out  of  harbors.  The  employer  was 
held  to  be  engsiged  in  activities  affecting 
commerce  and  thereby  fell  under  the 
Board's  jurisdiction. 

In  Intertype  Co.  v.  NLRB.  371  P.  2d 
787  (4th  Circuit  1967),  the  court,  in  an 
opinion  by  Judge  Hajmsworth,  enforced 
the  Board's  decision  finding  that  the  em- 
ployer conducted  illegal  surveillance  of 
union  meetings  and  then  illegally  dis- 
charging employees  because  of  union  ac- 
tivities; the  opinion  stated  that  the  su- 
pervisors did  not  innocently  chsmce 
upon  the  meeting,  but  went  there  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  those  present. 

In  addition  to  these  cases.  Judge 
Haynsworth  Joined  In  at  least  37  opin- 
ions which  may  also  be  considered  as 
being  favorable  to  labor.  Taken  in  toto, 
at  the  very  least,  this  record  cannot  be 
said  to  indicate  any  bias  against  labor. 
These  cases,  pwirticularly  the  eight  cases 
I  have  discussed,  appear  to  represent  an 
excellent  cross-section  of  the  many  com- 
plex issues  arising  from  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

There  were,  of  course,  cases  in  which 
Judge  Hasmsworth  participated  where 
decisions  were  unfavorable  to  organized 
labor. 

The  union  witnesses  who  testified 
against  confirmation  cited  10  cases  in 
wliich  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  Judge 
Haynsworth's  decision  as  evidence  of  his 
"anti-imion"  prejudice.  A  careful  read- 
ing of  these  10  cases  fails  to  support  this 
contention.  Only  by  failing  to  examine 
the  issues  involved  and  the  basis  of  re- 
versal in  each  case  can  one  reach  the 
conclusion  advanced  by  the  union  rep- 
resentatives. 

Of  the  10  cases  cited,  two  did  not  in- 
volve labor-management  issues  at  all. 
In  one  the  question  was  whether  a  cer- 
tain engine  was  Involved  in  "train"  or 
"switching"  movements  under  the  Safety 
Appliance  Act.*  The  other  Involved  the 
issue  whether  the  nonprofessional  em- 
ployees of  an  architectural  firm — 
clerks,  drskftsmen,  fieldmen,  and  stenog- 
raphers— were  "engaged  in  commerce"  so 
as  to  subject  the  defendant  to  the  rec- 
ordkeeping and  overtime  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.'  Thus 
these  cases  did  not  Involve  unions  at  all. 

Nor  did  another  case  which  raised  the 
question  whether  employees  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  working  conditions  had 
to  inform  their  employer  of  their  com- 
plaints before  walking  off  the  Job.' 


"  U.S.  V.  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad  Co., 
361  U.S.  78.  reversing  258  P.  2d  262. 

'  Mitchell  V.  Lublin,  McOaughy  A  Asao- 
dates.  368  UJ3.  207  ( 1969) .  reversing  250  F.  2d 
253  (4  Clr.  1967) 

•  NLRB  V.  Washiriffton  Aluminum,  370  U.S. 
9  ( 1962) ,  reversing  291  F.  2d  869  (4  Clr.  1968) 
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Of  the  remaining  seven  cases,  three 
involved  identical  Issues  and  were  de- 
cided together,  with  the  Supreme  Court 
acknowledging  that  its  position  was  not 
significantly  different  from  that  taken  by 
the  fourth  circuit.*  In  two  other  cases 
the  Supreme  Court  reversal  was  based 
upon  fundamental  policy  changes  made 
by  Congress  subsequent  to  the  fourth 
circuit's  decision." 

Another  case  involved  the  announce- 
ment by  the  Supreme  Court  of  sweeping 
new  rules,  circumscribing  the  permissi- 
ble scope  of  judicial  review  in  arbitration 
cases."  In  making  this  fundamental  pol- 
icy change  the  Supreme  Court  also  re- 
versed fifth  and  sixth  circuit  cases  in- 
volving issues  similar  to  those  in  the  case 
from  the  fourth  circuit." 

In  the  10th  case  cited  the  Supreme 
Court  remanded  the  case  so  that  the 
NLRB  and  the  fourth  circuit  could  con- 
sider an  issue  not  previously  dealt  with. 
Judge  Haynsworth  subsequently  upheld 
the  union's  position  based  on  the  evi- 
dence presented  at  the  remand  hearing." 

In  none  of  these  10  cases  did  the  Su- 
preme Court  purport  to  reverse  an  "anti- 
labor  "  decision  by  Judge  Haynsworth. 

In  this  very  sensitive  and  technically 
complex  labor-management  area,  then, 
I  believe  that  Judge  Haynsworth  has  a 
commendable  record  of  moderation  and 
impartiality. 

THE  ETHICS  CHARGES 

There  have  been  many  charges  made 
relative  to  Judge  Haynsworth's  conduct, 
implying  that,  at  worst,  he  was  guilty  of 
violating  specific  canons  of  Judicial 
ethics  and  was  guilty  of  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, and  at  best,  that  he  wsus  guilty 
of  poor  judgment. 

These  objections  centered  upon  the 
charge  that  Judge  Haynsworth  should 
have  disqualified  himself  from  sitting  in 
at  least  two  cases  which  he  heard  as  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
fourth  circuit — the  Darlington  case  and 
the  Brunswick  case. 

The  relevant  Federal  law  at  28  U.S.C. 
455  provides : 


'  NLRB  V.  Giessel  Packing;  NLRB  v.  Heck's. 
Inc..  and  General  Steel  v.  NLRB,  37  Law 
Week  4536  (89  S.Ct.  1918)  (1969),  reversing 
398  F.  2d  336  (4  Clr.  1968) 

"NLRB  V.  United  Rubber,  Cork.  Linolenm 
.(  Plastic  Workers,  362  U.S.  329  (1959) .  revers- 
mg  269  F.  2d  694  (4  Clr.  1959 (.  (Subsequent 
expression  of  congressional  Intent  In  the  1959 
Labor  Management  Recording  and  Disclosure 
Act  ) 

Walker  v.  Southern  RR  Co.,  385  U.S.  196 
(  1966) .  reversing  354  P.  2d  950  (4  Clr.  1965) 
(Congressional  dissatisfaction  with  opera- 
tion of  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board 
expressed  subsequept  to  Fourth  Circuit  de- 
cision.) 

■  United  Steelioorkers  v.  Enterprise  Wheel. 
363  U.S.  593  (1960),  reversing,  in  part,  269 
F.  2d  327  (4  Clr.  1959). 

'-'  United  Steelworkers  v.  American  Manu- 
facturing Co..  363  US.  564.  reversing  264  F. 
2d  624  (6th  Clr.) 

Vnited  Steelworkers  v.  Warrior  <f  Gulf 
Navigation  Co.,  363  U.S.  574.  reversing  269  F. 
2d  633  (5th  Clr.) 

'  DarUngton  Manufacturing  v  NLRB,  325 
P.  2d  682  (4  Clr.  1963).  remanded  In  380 
U.S.  263  (1965).  on  remand  397  F.  2d  760, 
(4  Clr,  1968)   cert.  den.  393  U.S.  1023  (1969). 

Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States 
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shall  dl8<iuallfy  himself  In  any  case  in  which 
he  has  a  substantial  Interest. 

Canon  29  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics,  pro- 
vides In  pertinent  part : 

A  Judge  should  abstain  from  performing 
or  taking  part  In  any  judicial  act  In  which 
his  personal  Interests  are  involved. 

THE    DARLINGTON    CASE 

Darlington  Manufacturing  Co.  v. 
NLRB,  325  P.  2d  682,  was  orally  argued 
before  the  fourth  circuit  on  June  13, 1963, 
and  was  decided  by  that  court  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1963. 

Deering-Milliken,  Inc.,  a  party  to  this 
action,  owned  or  controlled  about  27  tex- 
tile plants  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  granted  space  in  these 
various  plants  to  vending  machine  com- 
panies on  the  basis  of  competitive  bid- 
ding for  such  rights. 

Carolina  Vend- A-Ma tic  Co.  was  one 
such  company  and,  during  1963,  it  ob- 
tained a  little  more  than  3  percent  of  its 
gross  sales  from  vending  machines  lo- 
cated in  three  of  the  Deering-Milliken 
plants — in  which  approximately  700  out 
of  19.000  Deering-Milliken  employees 
were  employed. 

In  1950,  7  years  before  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  court  of  appeals.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth was  one  of  the  original  incorpora- 
tors of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic.  Again, 
prior  to  his  judicial  appointment  in  1957, 
the  judge  was  both  a  director  and  one 
of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  company. 
When  he  was  appointed  a  circuit  judge, 
he  orally  resigned  as  vice  president,  but 
continued  to  serve  as  a  director  until 
October  1963,  when  he  resigned  his  di- 
rectorship in  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  as 
well  as  in  another  corporation,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  resolution  of  the  U.S. 
Judicial  Conference  adopted  in  Septem- 
ber 1963. 

Ehiring  his  tenure  on  the  fourth  cir- 
cuit court.  Judge  Haynsworth  served  for 
several  years  as  an  uncompensated  trus- 
tee of  Carolina  Vend-A-Mktic  pension 
and  trust-sharing  fund,  and  his  wife 
served  for  2  years  as  secretary  of  that 
comimny.  Her  role  was  limited  to  help- 
ing out  at  the  office,  handling  only  rou- 
tine office  matters. 

It  is  undisputed,  according  to  the  rec- 
ord, that  Judge  Haynsworth  took  no  part 
in  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  the  com- 
pany's business  after  his  appointment 
to  the  court:  he  played  no  part  at  all  in 
obtaining  locations  for  the  company's 
vending  machines  and  was  largely  un- 
familiar with  their  location. 

During  1963,  Judge  Haynsworth  owned 
one-seventh  of  the  stock  of  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic.  In  that  year  the  com- 
pany had  competed  for  three  sites  in  the 
Deering-Milliken  plants,  but  succeeded 
in  obtaining  only  one.  None  of  the  Eteer- 
ing-Milliken  officials  who  had  charge  of 
the  vending  machine  rights  knew  that 
the  judge  was  associated  with  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic. 

It  has  been  charged  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth should  have  disqualified  himself  in 
Darlington  because  he  had  an  interest 
in  Deering-Milliken  within  the  meaning 
of  the  language  of  either  the  canons  or 
the  statute. 

This  contention  is  contrary  to  all  the 


precedents  involving  judicial  qualifica- 
tion, as  two  highly  qualified  witnesses  so 
testified  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. The  overwhelming  weight  of  author- 
ity holds  that  where  a  judge  holds  stock, 
not  in  a  party  litigant,  but  in  a  corpora- 
tion which  has  conducted  business  with 
the  party  litigant,  the  judge  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  disqualified  from  deciding 
the  case — see,  for  example,  Webb  v.  Town 
of  Eutaw,  63  So.  687  <Ala.  1913) ;  In  Re 
Farber,  260  Mich.  652,  245  N.W.  793 
(1932);  Central  Savings  Bank  of  Oak- 
land v.  Lake,  257  Pac.  521  (Calif.  1927  • ; 
In  Re  Union  Leader  Corporation,  292  P. 
2d  381  (1st  Cir.  1961);  Wolf  son  v. 
Palmieri,  396  F.  2d  121  (2d  Cir.  1968 >. 

As  Judge  Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  chairman 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  Com- 
mittee on  Judicial  Section,  testified; 

We  believe  that  there  was  no  conflict  of 
Interest  In  the  Darlington  case  which  would 
have  barred  Judge  Haynsworth  from  sitting 
and  we  also  concluded  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  sit  (Hearings,  p.  140). 

Similarly,  John  P.  Prank,  a  leading  au- 
tliority  on  the  subject  of -disqualification, 
testified  as  follows: 

In  the  light  of  the  overwhelming  body  of 
American  law  on  this  subject  and  indeed  I 
think  without  exception,  I  have  reviewed 
the  cases  comprehensively  for  this  appear- 
ance, being  aware  of  Its  gravity  and  have 
worked  on  the  matter  previously,  and  I  can- 
not find  a  reported  case  in  the  United  States 
in  which  any  federal  Judge  has  ever  dis- 
qualified In  circumstances  In  the  remotest 
degree  like  those  here.  There  was  no  legal 
ground  for  disqualification. 

It  follows  that  under  the  standard  federal 
rule  Judge  Haynsworth  had  no  alternative 
whatsoever.  He  was  bound  by  the  principle 
of  the  cases.  It  Is  a  Judge's  duty  to  refuse  to 
sit  when  he  was  disqualified,  but  It  Is  equally 
his  duty  to  sit  when  there  Is  no  valid  reason 
not  to  (Hearings,  p.  115) . 

When  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  was  ac- 
quired by  Automatic  Retailers  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.  in  1964,  Judge  Haynsworth 
exchanged  his  shares  for  14.173  shares 
of  the  ARA  Co,,  which  was  worth 
$437,000.  on  the  market.  This  is  the  basis 
of  the  criticism  of  Judge  Haynsworth  for 
having  made  a  substantial  profit  out  of 
his  investment  in  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic. 

The  suggestion  underlying  this  criti- 
cism is  that  the  continued  rise  m  sales 
of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  after  he  be- 
came a  Federal  judge  was  due  to  the  use 
of  the  prestige  of  his  office  to  promote 
the  company's  business — so  that  liis  in- 
itial investment  of  $2.300— hearings, 
page  60— ballooned  to  $435,000.  No  evi- 
dence whatsoever  was  offered  at  the 
committee  hearings  to  support  this  out- 
rageous charge.  Indeed,  all  the  evidence 
effectively  refutes  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Alex  Kiriakides.  president  of  one 
of  Vend-A-Matic's  principal  competitors, 
in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, stated: 

Because  of  the  growing  recognition  that 
vending  services  provide  the  moet  pleasant 
and  most  efficient  means  of  providing  food 
and  refreshment  for  Industrial  employees,  the 
Industry  throughout  the  United  States  has 
experienced  phenomenal  growth.  In  the 
Southeast  general  Industrial  expansion  has 
made  the  growth  of  all  vending  companies 
even  more  spectacular.  The  experience  of 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  was  not  in  the  least 
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unique  to  It  My  own  business  exp«rlenced 
comparable  growth.  A  vending  business  In 
Spartanburg.  Just  30  miles  to  the  west,  had 
similar  experlsnces  It  Is  simply  the  case  of 
having  a  service  to  offer  at  a  time  of  rapidly 
rising  cfemandB  for  that  service  (October  6. 
19691. 

In  Other  words,  the  astronomic  rate  of 
growth  for  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  was 
indicative  of  the  success  vending  ma- 
chine companies  were  experiencing  in 
those  years. 

Kiriakides  also  wrote : 

This  business  (Carolina  Vend-A-Matlci 
was  not  developed  on  the  basis  of  anyone 
using  anyone's  Influence  on  anybody.  I  Icnow 
that  Judge  Haynsworths  name  was  never 
used  In  any  attempt  to  Influence  anybody. 

Another  very  relevant  factor  to  con- 
sider with  re3E>ect  to  the  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matic  situation  is  that  at  the  time 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  named  to  the 
Fourth  Circuit  neither  the  applicable 
statute  nor  the  canons  prohibited  a  judge 
from  being  either  an  offlcei  or  director 
of  a  corporation  organized  for  profit,  so 
long  as  he  adhered  in  all  respects  to  the 
law  and  the  canons.  But  when,  in  1963, 
the  iuitjicial  conference  recommended 
that  Federal  judges  relinquish  their  of- 
fices and  directorships  in  such  corpora- 
tions. Judge  Haynsworth  quickly  and 
wilhngly  complied. 

Moreover,  when  in  1964.  the  entire  rec- 
ord of  Judge  Haynsworth's  participation 
in  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  was  reviewed 
by  the  Fourth  Circuit  in  connection  with 
the  Darlington  case.  Judge  Sobeloff, 
speaking  for  the  court,  found  after  in- 
vestigation that  all  the  charges  were 
"completely  unfounded" — Hearings,  page 
15 — and  expressed  complete  confidence 
in  Judge  Haynsworth. 

THE   BRUNSWICK  CASE 

On  November  10.  1967,  a  three-judge 
panel  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court,  con- 
sisting of  Judges  Haynsworth,  Winter, 
and  Jones,  heard  oral  argument  in  the 
case  of  Brunswick  Corp.  v.  Long  392  F. 
2d  337.  Immediately  following  oral  argu- 
ment the  paneil  met  and  unanimously  de- 
cided to  affirm  the  judgment  of  the  dis- 
trict court  in  favor  of  Brunswick;  and 
Judge  Winter  was  assigned  to  write  the 
opinion  of  the  court. 

On  December  20,  1967,  a  stockbroker 
in  Greenville,  S.C.  who  handled  Judge 
Haynsworth's  account,  placed  an  order 
for  the  purchase  of  1,000  shares  of 
Brunswick  stock  for  the  judge's  account 
at  $16  per  share.  At  the  time  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
the  opinion  and  judgment  in  the  Bruns- 
wick case  had  not  yet  been  filed.  The 
stock  order  was  executed  on  Decem- 
ber 26.  1967. 

In  the  meantime.  Judge  Winter  had 
prepared  a  draft  opinion  in  the  case  and 
had  circulated  it  to  Judges  Haynsworth 
and  Jones  on  December  27.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth noted  his  concurrence  on  Janu- 
ai-y  3,  1968,  and  the  written  opinion  was 
released  on  February  2,  1968.  Petitions 
for  a  rehearing,  and  for  certiorari  to 
the  Supreme  Court  were  subsequently 
denied. 

It  is  important  to  note  at  this  point 
that  according  to  the  testimony  of  both 
Judge  Winter  and  Judge  Haynsworth, 
the  Brunswick  case  was  in  fact  decided  on 


November  10,  whereas  the  order  to  pur- 
chase the  Brunswick  stock  was  executed 
on  December  26. 

However.  Judge  Haynsworth's  pecuni- 
ary interest  in  the  case  could  hardly 
be  called  ".sub.stantial"  within  the  pur- 
view and  meaning  of  the  statute. 

In  the  Brunswick  case,  both  litigants 
had  filed  competing  claims  to  repossess 
used  bowling  alley  equipment.  Had  the 
plaintiff  been  awarded  priority  for  the 
full  amount  of  his. claim,  and  had  the 
.sale  of  the  security  been  sufflcient  to 
liquidate  the  claim,  he  would  have  re- 
ceived $90,000.  A.ssessing  this  figure 
against  Judge  Haynsworth's  ownership 
of  1,000  out  of  more  than  18.000,000 
shares  of  stock  outstanding,  the  total 
pecuniaJT  effect  of  such  a  decision  on 
Judge  Haynsworth's  interest  in  the 
Brunswick  Co.  would  have  been  less 
than  $5. 

In  any  case,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  be- 
cause the  decision  had  been  rendered 
prior  to  the  purchase  of  the  stock,  be- 
cause Judge  Haynsworth  stood  to  make 
little,  if  any,  financial  gain  by  reason 
of  the  stock  purchase  and  thus  could  not 
have  been  influenced  in  his  judicial  ac- 
tion, neither  the  statute  nor  the  canons 
were  violated. 

THE   .\PPEARANCE   OF   IMPBOPRrETY 

The  Judicial  Canons  of  Ethics  No.  4 
requires ; 

A  Judge's  official  conduct  should  be  free 
from  impropriety  and  the  appearance  of 
impropriety 

It  has  been  charged  by  those  who  op- 
pose Judge  Haynsworth's  confirmation 
that  where  allegations  are  made  charg- 
ing violation  of  canons  of  ethics  or  con- 
flict of  interest  statutes,  even  though  all 
the  evidence  conclusively  showed  that  no 
such  violations  occurred,  there  nonethe- 
less may  be  an  "appearance  of  impro- 
priety" which  thereby  violates  Canon  4. 

No  such  position  has  ever  been  taken 
by  the  American  Bar  Association's  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics,  nor  is  such  an  inter- 
pretation warranted  by  the  language  of 
the  canon  itself.  Uiofounded  accusations 
alone  cannot  and  should  not  disqualify 
an  otherwise  qualified  candidate.  'To  ac- 
cede to  such  a  view  would  be  to  place  a 
nominee's  fate  in  the  hands  of  anyone 
who  would  wish  to  make  any  kind  of 
accusation,  regardless  of  its  merit.  To 
take  such  a  position  is  contraiT  to  all 
our  traditions  of  fair  play  and  justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  therefore  impelled 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  of  the  .so-called 
ethics  charges  which  have  been  made 
against  Judge  Haynsworth  have  not  at 
all  been  substantiated,  and  that  nothing 
in  his  judicial  conduct  during  the  12 
years  he  has  served  as  a  judge  in  the 
fourth  circuit  in  any  way  justifies  with- 
holding the  Senate's  approval  of  his 
nomination. 

RELEVANCE    OP    THE    FORTAS    CASE 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  one 
more  observation  which  would  seem  to 
be  appropriate  at  this  point.  Many  who 
oppose  confirmation  have  charged  that 
by  my  opposition  to  the  nomination  of 
Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  and  by  my  support  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Judge  Haynsworth.  I  am  guilty 


of  applying  a  double  standard.  This  is 
simply  not  true. 

The  Fortas  nomination  was  an  en- 
tirely different  case  and.  from  my  view- 
point, easily  distinguishable  from  the 
Haynsworth  case.  When  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  was  sent  to  the 
Senate,  my  position  was  well  known.  As 
I  said  then,  long  before  President  John- 
son submitted  that  nomination  to  the 
Senate,  I  opposed  any  judicial  nomina- 
tion at  that  time,  regardless  of  its  merit. 
I  felt  strongly  that  because  a  new  Presi- 
dent would  be  elected  within  a  few 
months,  he  should  make  such  appoint- 
ments, as  he  would  then  have  received 
the  current  mandate  of  the  American 
people. 

When  I  announced  my  position  on 
September  25.  1968,  I  said  that  I  had  no 
way  of  prognosticating  who  would  be 
elected  President  in  November,  but  I 
pointed  out  that  I  had  observed  a  deep- 
seated  disquiet  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
felt  that  we  had  arrived  at  a  crossroad 
in  our  history,  and  particularly  at  that 
point  in  our  history  I  felt  the  Senate 
should  not  take  any  action  which  might 
thwart  the  orderly  process  of  change. 

I  said  further  that  after  the  November 
election,  if  the  new  President  should  de- 
cide to  nominate  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  to  be 
Chief  Justice.  I  would  at  that  time  be 
quite  disposed  to  vote  for  his  confirma- 
tion, as  I  had  in  1965.  when  he  became 
an  Associate  Justice. 

A  new  President  having  been  elected 
last  November,  and  President  Nixon 
having  sent  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  to  the  Senate  for  its  ad'vice 
and  consent,  I  now  urge  that  the  Senate 
vote  for  confirmation. 

THE    NOMINATION    SHOULD    BE    CONFIRMED 

In  assessing  the  performance  of  Judge 
Haynsworth,  Judge  Winter,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  district  court  from 
Maryland  by  President  Kennedy,  and  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  by  President  Johnson,  testified 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee: 

But  to  begin.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
have  known  Judge  Haynsworth  since  he  was 
appointed  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  I  have  had  a  very  close  associ- 
ation with  him  since  I  was  appointed  a 
District  Judge  in  1961.  and  even  closer  asso- 
ciation since  I  was  appointed  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  1966. 

I  think  that  I  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  observe  the  manner  In  which  he  conducts 
himself,  the  manner  in  which  he  has  led  his 
Court,  and  the  quality  and  content  of  his 
written  opinions 

To  summarize  my  views.  I  would  say  that 
I  know  of  no  fairer  Judge,  no  more  gracious, 
considerate  or  understanding  leader,  and  no 
Judicial  offlcnr  more  posses.sed  of  Judicial 
temjjerament. 

Judge  Haynsworth  and  I  have  dlflered  on 
the  decision  of  cases.  At  times  I  have  sought 
to  give  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  wider 
scope  and  wider  application  than  he  has. 
At  times  the  converse  has  been  true.  And  at 
times  he  and  I  have  found  ourselves  In  dis- 
agreement with  our  brethren  on  the  Court, 
so  that  we  were  In  a  dissenting  position.  But 
I  must  say.  sir.  and  gentlemen,  that  when  he 
and  I  have  disagreed  between  ourselves,  I 
have  never  felt  or  thought  that  his  position 
on  a  particular  matter  has  exceeded  the  area 
of  legitimate  and  Informed  debate. 

From  my  association  with  him,  I  have  a 
profound    respect    for    his    capabilities    as    a 
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legal   scholar  and  as  an  intelligent,  capable 
and  informed  Judge.  (Hearings,  pp.  236-237). 

Judging  from  all  the  records,  the  data, 
the  testimony,  and  from  my  observations 
of  the  nominee  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee,  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  this  estimation. 

I  believe  that  Judge  Haynsworth  is 
indeed  a  man  who  is  admirably  suited 
to  the  high  judicial  office  to  which  he 
has  been  named:  that  he  possesses  an 
outstanding  judicial  temperament  by 
which  he  deals  with  controversial  and 
complex  legal  problems  with  absolute 
intellectual  honesty  and  in  a  scholarly 
fashion. 

I  find  the  nominee  to  be  a  man  of  high 
moral  character. 

Canon  34  provides  an  exceedingly  high 
standard  to  be  met  by  our  judiciary  as 
follows: 

In  every  particular  his  conduct  should  be 
above  reproach  He  should  be  conscientious, 
studious,  thorovigh.  courteous,  patient,  punc- 
tual. Just,  impartial,  fearless  of  public  clamor, 
regardless  of  public  praise,  and  indifferent 
to  private  political  or  partisan  influences;  he 
should  administer  Justice  according  to  the 
law.  and  deal  with  his  appointments  as  a 
public  trust;  he  .should  not  allow  other  affairs 
or  his  private  interest  to  Interfere  with  the 
prompt  and  proper  performance  of  his  Ju- 
dicial duties,  nor  should  he  administer  the 
office  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  his  per- 
sonal ambitions  or  increasing  his  popularity. 

In  my  careful,  searching  review  of  the 
record  I  have  firmly  concluded  that 
Judge  Clement  F.  Haynsworth  has  in 
every  respect  lived  up  to  these  standards 
of  excellence.  In  my  considered  judg- 
ment, not  a  shred  of  evidence  has  been 
advanced  to  overcome  the  substantial 
presumption  of  Judge  Haynsworth's 
competence,  integrity,  capability,  and 
fair-mindedness  to  sit  as  Associate  Judge 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I  have 
found  that  he  has  met  the  constitutional 
standard  of  fitness.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  vote  to  confirm  his  nomi- 
nation to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  on  his  very  lucid  explanation  of 
these  matters,  and  particularly  of  the 
matters  that  grow  out  of  the  so-called 
labor  aspects  of  the  case. 

We  are  all  indebted  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  for  his  ex- 
planation of  these  matters  because  we 
all  know  him  to  be  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing law  vers  in  the  Senate,  as  he  has  prov- 
en dunng  his  whole  professional  career. 

I  was  just  reviewing  again  in  the  rec- 
ord the  Vend-A-Matic  situation.  The 
Vend-A-Matic  situation  begins  in  the 
record  on  page  2  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  FONG.  It  came  up  very  early  in 
the  course  of  the  committee  hearings. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  On  page  2  of  the  hear- 
ings, the  question  of  Vend-A-Matic  was 
raised.  And  it  continued  through  page  34. 
After  that,  of  course,  it  came  up  several 
other  times.  And  this  is  not  the  conven- 
tional printing  either.  Nearly  all  of  this 
is  in  the  very  small  type  that  is  reserved 
for  inserts  in  the  record. 


I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  at  this  time  that  the 
whole  Vend-A-Matic  matter  was  raised 
by  an  alleged  anonymous  telephone  call. 
I  think  the  Senator  would  agree  with  me 
that  from  the  viewpoint  of  his  practice 
and  his  experience  in  the  Senate,  about 
the  last  thing  that  deserves  creditable 
consideration  is  an  anonymous  phone 
call.  I  have  never  yet  found  one  that 
bore  any  credence. 

So.  after  Miss  Patricia  Eames  called 
this  to  the  attention  of  Judge  Sobeloff— 
in  passing  I  might  comment  that  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  was  her  duty  to  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  judge,  rather 
than  that  of  the  federal  bar— The 
whole  fabrication  of  the  Vend-A-Matic 
.situation  was  formed  ultimately  on  the 
basis  of  an  anonymous  telephone  call. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  Senator  is  correct.  It 
was  on  the  basis  of  an  anonymous  tele- 
phone call. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  this  caused  all  of 
the  letters  to  the  judge,  the  investiga- 
tion and  report,  the  referral  to  the  At- 
torney General,  and  the  findings  of  the 
Attorney  General.  In  liis  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 28  to  Judge  Sobeloff  the  Attorney 
General  said : 

I  share  your  expression  of  complete  con- 
fidence in  Judge  Haynsworth 

Yet.  we  find  this  matter  raised  in  such 
a  way  through  the  news  media  that  it 
becomes  an  established  fact,  which  lias 
taken  weeks  now  to  disabuse,  that  some- 
how or  other  Judge  Haynsworth  had 
done  something  improper. 

I  think  the  Senator's  statement  on  this 
matter  has  rendered  a  very  valuable 
service  for  the  Senate.  I  wish  that  every- 
one who  is  prone  to  condemn  Judge 
Haynsworth  on  this  one  item  or  on  any 
of  the  other  items  would  merely  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  read  the  Record. 

I  am  reminded  in  this  respect  of  what 
has  been  a  stock  instruction  to  the  juries 
in  our  Colorado  courts  on  the  value  of 
evidence,  to  the  effect  that.  "If  you  find 
from  the  evidence  that  any  witness  has 
deliberately  testified  falsely  to  any  ma- 
terial fact,  you  are  at  liberty  to  disregard 
all  of  his  testimony." 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  close  parallel 
may  be  brought  here  with  respect  to  peo- 
ple who  were  willing  in  this  case  to  raise 
in  order  to  serve  their  own  self-interests 
a  question  as  to  the  character  and  abil- 
ity of  the  judge  and  thus  to  try  to  put 
a  black  cloud  on  him,  which  they  were 
not  able  to  do.  They  had  to  admit  later 
that  they  had  tried  to  do  so  wrongly. 

In  calling  these  things  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public  to  demon- 
strate the  real  situation,  the  Senator  has 
indeed  been  of  very  valuable  service  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  country. 

I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  Darlington  case,  because  that 
case  was  really  a  very  far-fetched  case 
relied  upon  by  those  opposed  to  the  nom- 
ination of  Judge  Haynsworth.  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  no  direct  interest  in 
Darlington. 

He  owned  no  Darlington  stock.  All  he 
had  was  an  interest  in  a  company  that 
did  business  with  Darlington — in  other 


words,  a  third-party  interest  which  was 
not  involved  in  the  case  at  all.  How.  then, 
can  he  be  accused  of  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest? 

Even  if  this  matter  had  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  litigants  and  of  the  judges 
at  the  time  the  case  was  heard.  Judge 
Haynsworth  would  have  been  compelled 
by  law  and  by  all  the  legal  precedents 
to  sit  in  the  case.  He  was  compelled  to 
sit.  according  to  law.  because  he  did  not 
have  a  "substantial  interest"  in  the  de- 
fendant's case. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  this  is  entirely 
true.  I  congratulate  the  Senator.  His  re- 
marks have  been  very  lucid,  and  I  wish 
everyone  in  the  country  could  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  them. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

As  in  legislative  session,  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  11612  •  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes:  that  the  House  receded 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12  to  the 
bill  and  concurred  therein,  •with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  11702'  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
improve  and  extend  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  assistance  to  medical  libraries 
and  related  instrumentalities,  and  for 
other  purposes:  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Jarman.  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Springer,  and  Mr.  Carter 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
I  H.R.  128291  to  provide  an  extension  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  By  order  of  the  Senate,  the  following 
proceedings  were  held  as  in  legislative 
session.  > 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1970— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session  I  submit  a  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  11612)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
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June  SO.  1970,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

( For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings  of   November    18,    1969,    page 

34678,  CONGRKSSIONAL  RECORD. ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  unanimous  report  signed  by  all  con- 
ferees of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  report  on 
the  details  of  the  conference  agreement, 
since  the  full  text  of  the  corvference  re- 
port and  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  has  been  printed 
as  House  Report  91-657,  and  appears  in 
the  Congressional  Record  beginning  on 
page  34678. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  passed  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  on  July  7. 
The  bUl-«s  passed  by  the  Senate  con- 
tained 61  different  numbered  amend- 
ments, comprised  of  104  individual  dif- 
ferences. The  House  appointed  its  con- 
ferees on  October  9,  and  the  conference 
committee   began   meeting   on   October 

22. 

After  four  meetings,  the  conference 
committee  agreed  to  recess  pending  the 
completion  of  action  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  934,  an  authorization  to  in- 
crease the  ceiling  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram during  fiscal  year  1970  from  $340 
to  $610  million. 

The  President  signed  House  Joint 
Resolution  934  on  November  13,  and  on 
November  14  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
in  Senate  Document  91-42,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  increased  food 
stamp  program  authorization. 

The  conference  committee  met  again 
yesterday,  In  the  morning  and  again  in 
the  afternoon,  and  reached  final  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  in  recognizing  the  need 
to  economize  in  Federal  expenditures, 
plus  the  fact  that  almost  5  months  of 
the  current  year  have  elapsed,  many 
of  the  items  in  conference  have  been  re- 
duced to  reflect  these  factors. 

SUMMARY    TOTALS 

The  conference  agreement  on  the  bill 
totals  $7,488,903,150.  This  is  $715,613,500 
under  the  1969  appropriation  and  is 
$251,341,100  over  the  1970  estimates,  in- 
cluding the  budget  amendment  of  $270 
million  transmitted  to  the  Senate  in 
Senate  Document  91-42  The  two  items 
which  cause  the  conference  bill  to  be 
over  the  estimates  aie  the  continuation 
of  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram and  the  special  milk  program, 
which  I  will  refer  to  again  in  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  deal  only  briefly 
with  a  few  items  of  general  interest  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  my  statement 
on  the  conference  report.  After  its  adop- 
tion, I  will  offer  for  the  record  a  detailed 
comparative  tabulation  showing  each  ap- 
propriation item,  compared  with  the 
Ijrlor  year,  the   1970  estimate,  and  the 


actions  of  the  Congress  through  the  con- 
ference agreement. 

FOOD    STAMP    PBOOMAM    AND    POOD    ASSISTANCE 

As  I  Indicated  esu^lier,  the  conference 
agreement  provided  $610  million  for  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram this  fiscal  year.  This  is  the  amount 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  amount  authorized  in  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  934,  which  was 
agreed  to  in  the  Senate  on  last  Novem- 
ber 6. 

The  Department  advises  that  approxi- 
mately 200  counties  will  be  added  to  the 
program  during  the  year,  bringing  the 
total  number  to  1,744  by  next  June  30. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Senate  Document 
91-42.  and  the  justification  of  the  esti- 
mate submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Senate     Document     No.     91-42,     Proposed 

Amendments   to  the   1970   Budget   for   the 

Department  of  Agriculture] 

(A  Communication  Prom  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Transmitting  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  Requests  for  Appropriations 
Transmitted  In  the  Budget  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  In  1970  In  the  Amount  of  $270,000,000 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program  ) 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  November  14,   1969. 
The  President  or  the  Senate. 

Sir:  I  ask  the  Congress  to  consider  an 
amendment  to  the  requests  for  appropria- 
tions transmitted  in  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1970  In  the  amount  of  $270,000,000  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 

As  I  stated  on  May  6.  1969.  In  my  message 
to  the  Congress  on  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
enactment  of  legislation  to  modify  the  food 
stamp  program  and  to  increase  its  funding 
Is  the  major  action  necessary  to  put  an  end 
to  hunger  In  America  Itself  for  all  time. 

Further  details  of  this  proposal  and  the 
necessity  therefor  are  set  forth  in  the  en- 
closed letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  with  whose  comments  and 
recommendations  I  concur. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Richard  Nixon. 

[Estimate  No.  26,  91st  Cong.,  first  sess.) 
Executive  Ofpic'z  or  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
V/ashington,  D.C.,  November  14,  1969. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  an  amendment  to  the  request 
for  appropriations  transmitted  In  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970  in  the  amount  of  $270 
million  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
follows : 

Department   of   Agriculture — Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service 

[Budget    appendix    p.    133 1 
Heading:   Pood  stamp  program: 

Bequest    pending $340,000,000 

Proposed  amendment 270,000,000 

Revised    request 610,000,000 

This  amendment  to  the  budget  Is  to  begin 
the  expansion  and  modifications  of  the  food 
stamp  program  outlined  in  your  May  6  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. Legislation  (H.J.  Res.  934)  author- 
izing this  Increase  in  the  1970  program  has 
now  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Action 
Is  also  pending  on  your  request  for  the  en- 


actment of  substantive  changes  In  program 
design  and  authorities. 

I  reoommend  that  this  amendment  to  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  yetu-  1070  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  P.  Mato, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

US.   Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 

Nutrition  Service— 1970   budget  amendment 

[Budget  Appendix  Page  134] 

Por  necesssj-y  expenses  of  the  food  stamp 
program  pursuant  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  [$340,000,000].  $610,000,- 
000. 

Heading:   Pood  stamp  program; 

Original  estimate $340,000,000 

Revised   estimate   610.000,000 

Increase    -_ 370.000,000 

explanation  OP  chance 

The  proposed  language  would  provide  an 
increase  in  funds  of  $270,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1970  to  meet  the  costs  of  expanding  and 
modifying   the  food  stamp  program. 

PURPOSE     AND     need     POR     BUDGET     AMENDMENT 

The  food  stamp  program  Is  an  Important 
part  of  the  Administration's  program  to  im- 
prove the  nutrition  of  low-income  families. 
There  is  currently  pending  In  the  Congress 
a  proposal  to  substantially  change  the  pro- 
gram. Action  to  provide  the  necessary  addi- 
tional funds  for  fiscal  year  1970  Is  Imperative 
if  the  program  is  to  expand  and  provide  ad- 
ditional food-purchasing  pKJwer  to  needy 
families. 

Expansion  into  new  areas  is  essential  If 
the  goal  of  having  a  food  program  in  every 
county  is  to  be  realized.  In  addition  to  mak- 
ing the  program  available  in  more  areas  cer- 
tain program  changes  are  necessary  to  reach 
the  eligible'  needy  persons  who  are  not  pres- 
ently participating  in  existing  areas.  Pro- 
posed modifications  would  lower  the  pur- 
chase requirement  and  Increase  the  total 
allotment  for  eligible  households. 

Justification  of  budget  amendment  for  food 

stamp  program 
Project :  program  oosts : 

Budget  estimate.  1970 $326.  150,  000 

Amendment  to  budget  esti- 
mate,   1970 +270,000,000 

Revised  estimate.  1970 596,150,000 

In  line  with  intent  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964.  as  amended,  to  progressively  expand 
the  program  to  all  areas  of  the  country  that 
desire  to  participate,  funds  will  be  reserved 
to  provide  for  an  orderly  geographic  expan- 
sion Into  roughly  200  new  areas  which  are 
not  yet  designated.  The  exact  number  of 
areas  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  those  re- 
quested by  State  welfare  agencies.  Priority 
will  continue  to  be  placed  on  designating 
areas  which  have  no  food  program  for  needy 
households. 

Primary  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  mod- 
ifications designed  to  increase  program  ef- 
fectiveness and  to  reach  all  eligible  persons. 
The  exact  extent  of  these  changes  has  not 
yet  been  finalized  but  they  will  be  substan- 
tial. Intensive  efforts  will  be  required  at  the 
Federal.  .State,  and  local  level  to  Implement 
changes  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Senate  Committee  Report  No.  91-277,  ac- 
companying the  Agriculture  appropria- 
tion bill,  there  appeared  on  page  18  a 
table  showing  the  amounts  for  feeding 
and  food  assistance  activities,  including 
transfers  from  section  32,  with  compari- 
sons. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table,  as  revised,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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U  S    DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  1969  AND  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  APPROVED  FOR  1970 

|ln  thousands] 


Fiscal  year 

1969 

estimated 


1970 
revised 
budget 


House 
bill 


Senate        Conference 
bill        agreement 


Conlerence 
agreement 
compared 

with 
fiscal  year 

1969 


Conference 

agreement 

compared 

with  1970 

budget 


A.  Child  feeding  programs: 

1.  Cash  grants  to  States: 

(a)  School  lunch  (sac   4). 

(b)  Special  assistance  (sec.  11). 

(c)  School  breakfast  

(d)  Nonfood  assistance 

(e)  State  administrative 

(f)  Nonschool  food  program 


A    2 


(g)  Special  milk 

(h)  Special  sec.  32.     .  ... 

Total,  cash  to  States. 

Commodities  to  States: 

School  lunch  (sec.  6) 

S«:  321 

Sec  416 


$162,041 

10,000 

3,500 

750 

750 

5,750 

103.314 

43.941 


{168. 041 
44,800 
10,000 
10  000 
750 
10,000 


89.000 


{168,041 
44,800 
10,000 
10.000 
750 
10.000 
119,300 
89.000 


J168.041 
44,800 
10.000 
10  000 
750 
15,000 
83  319 
89.000 


J16S  041 
44.800 
10,000 
10,000 
750 
15,000 
83  319 
89  000 


-^»,000 

->^  34. 800 

+6  500 

+9.250 

+9,250 
-19  995 
+45.  059 


+J5.000 
+83.319 


330.046 


332. 591 


451.891 


420.910 


420  910 


+90,864 


+88  319 


64. 32S 

80.500 

144.872 


64. 325 
90.411 
146,838 


64. 325 
90.411 
146.838 


64, 325 
90,411 
146.838 


64. 325 
90.411 
146.838 


+9,911 
+1,966 


Total,  commodities. 

3   Federal  operating  expenses: 

School  lunch 

Nonschool  feeding 

Special  milk 


289.697 


301.  574 


301.574 


301,  574 


301,574 


+11,817 


2,161 
500 
681 


3,100 
750 


3,100 
750 
700 


3,100 
750 
681 


3.100 
750 
681 


+939 
+250 


681 


Total,  operating  expenses 
Total,  child  feeding 


3,342 


3,850 


4,550 


4,531 


4.531 


-1,189 


^681 


623,085 


638,015 


758,015 


727,015 


727.015 


+  103.930 


1-89.000 


B.  Family  feeding  programs: 

1 .  Food  stamp  program ...     .    

2.  Direct  distribution  to  families  (regular  program): 

(a)  Sec.  321... 

(b)  Sec.  416 


279. 908 

142.141 
116.539 


■  610  000 

225, 028 
140  000 


340.000 

225. 028 
140,000 


750.000 

225. 028 
140.000 


610.000 

225, 028 
140.000 


+330, 092 

+82,887 
-23.  461 


Total,  direct  distribution  to  families. 


258,680 


365,  028 


365, 028 


365  028 


365.  028 


-106,348 


Nutritional  supplement  (special  packages): 
(a)  Special  sec  32— Food  stamp  areas. 

(b)Sec.321 

(c)  Sec.  416    


1.000 

7,317 
500 


11,000 

22,000 

1,500 


11,000 

22,000 

1,500 


11.000 

22,000 

1.500 


11  000 

22  000 

1,500 


-10.000 
-14.683 
+1.000 


Total,  special  packages 
Total,  family  feeding 


8,187 


34,500 


34,500 


34,500 


34.500 


+25. 683 


547.405         1,009,528 


739.  528 


1. 149,  528 


1,009  528 


+462, 123 


Direct  distribution  to  institutions: 

1.  Sec  32'.     

2.  Sec.  416.    . 

3.  VA,  Armed  Forces,  penal 

Total,  direct  distributions  to  InstilutioiK. 

Nutrition  aide  program . 

Total,  food  assistance  program 


1,967 
43,000 
17,875 


3,800 
29.000 
21.000 


3.800 
29.000 
21.000 


3,800 
29.000 
21.000 


3.800 
29,000 
21,000 


-1.833 

-14,000 

+3,125 


62.842 

53.800 

53.800             53,800 

53.800 

-9.042 

10.000 

30.000 

30. 000              30.  000 

30.000 

+20,000      

1.243.332         1.731.343         1,581.343  1,960,343 


1.820.343 


h 577.  Oil 


-89.000 


I S.  Doc.  91-42  transmitted  to  Congress  on  Nov.  14,  1969  an  increase  in  the  original  estimate  of  {270,000  to  a  total  estimate  of  $610 
'  Includes  related  administrative  expense 


000. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
foregoing  tabulation  shows  that  the 
conference  report  authorizes  expendi- 
tures for  child  nutrition,  special  feeding, 
food  stsunp.  and  direct  distribution  pro- 
grams in  1970,  totaling  $1,820,343,000,  an 
increase  of  $577,011,000  over  1969,  and 
is  $89,000,000  over  the  estimate. 

The  Increase  over  the  estimate  Is  com- 
prised of  two  items:  first,  an  increase  In 
direct  appropriations  of  $84,000,000,  plus 
a  transfer  of  $20,000,000  from  section  32 
under  the  special  feeding  program  in  or- 
der to  continue  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram at  $104  million.  This  compares  with 
SI 20  million  proposed  by  the  other  body 
to  finance  the  special  milk  program  en- 
tirely from  section  32.  The  amount  agreed 
to  by  the  conference  committee  is  $84 
million  over  the  estimate  which  proposed 
continuation  of  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram at  $20  million,  to  be  limited  to 
children  from  needy  families. 

PRICE    StTPPORT    LnCITATIOlir 

The  most  difficult  amendment  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  conference  committee 
was  amendment  No.  37,  which  struck 
from  the  House  passed  bill  the  limitation 
on  i>ayments  to  any  producer  in  excess  of 
$20,000  on  any  crop  planted  in  fiscal 


1970 — except  for  sugar.  In  reporting  the 
bill  to  the  Senate,  the  CJommlttee  on 
Appropriations  struck  this  provision.  Its 
action  was  based  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
upon  testimony  from  the  major  farm 
organizations.  The  committee  position 
was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  53  to  34  when 
the  bill  was  under  debate  in  the  Senate 
on  July  7. 

The  conferees  from  the  other  body 
were  of  necessity  firmly  upholding  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  amendment  was  discussed  repeated- 
ly in  the  conference,  but  it  was  obvious 
from  the  testimony  received  by  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  correct  in  stating  that  the  "snap- 
back"  provision  on  cotton  would  provide 
for  higher  price  supports  and  would  in 
turn  result  in  greater  production  of  cot- 
ton at  a  greater  cost  to  the  Government, 
as  well  as  returning  to  the  surplus  con- 
dition of  earlier  years.  In  addition,  the 
viTinter  wheat  crop  has  all  been  planted 
and  it  constitutes  about  78  percent  of  the 
total  wheat  production.  Thus,  the  only 
crops  to  which  the  limitation  would  ap- 
ply are  spring  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
other  miscellaneous  crops. 

Next  year,  the  standing  committees  on 


Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  recommend 
new  farm  legislation  which  will  be  acted 
upon  by  both  branches  of  Congress.  This 
is  a  more  appropriate  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  and  pass  upon  limita- 
tions on  payments  to  prcxlucers. 

AGRICOLTTTKAL   CONSERVATION    PROGRAM 

The  revised  budget  estimate  proposed 
that  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram, under  which  farmers  are  paid 
cost  sharing  for  the  installation  of  ap- 
proved soil  and  water  conservation  meas- 
ures, be  discontinued  as  an  economy 
measure. 

This  program  has  been  basic  to  the 
preservation  and  development  of  our  soil 
and  water  resources.  Its  interruption  for 
even  1  year  wsis  opposed  by  farm  groups 
and  general  conservationists. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  an 
advance  program  authorization  for  1970 
at  $195.5,  instead  of  its  elimination  as 
had  been  proposed  by  the  budget. 

The  conferees  have  instructed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  give  further  em- 
phasis to  enduring  conservation  practices 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  favorable  report 
showing  progress  under  this  directive 
which  was  carried  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report  vrill  be  reported  to  the  sub- 
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committee  next  year  by  departmental 
officials  during  the  hearings  of  the  1971 
estimates. 

REIMBURSEMENT    FDR    NET    REALIZED    LOSSES    OF 
COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

The  conference  report  includes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $5,215,934,000  to  reimburse 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
net  losses.  This  amoimt  covers  the  losses 
for  all  prior  years  except  a  balance  of 
$250  million  for  fiscal  1968. 

I  feel  confident  that  this  action  will 
encourage  the  executive  branch  to  re- 
quest the  full  amount  next  year  neces- 
sary to  clean  up  the  balance  and  the  loss 
for  fiscal  1969,  as  intended  by  Public  Law 
87-155,  approved  August  17,  1961. 

Mr.  President,  in  brief,  I  believe  the 
Senate  prevailed  on  a  large  number  of 
the  items  that  were  before  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  distinRuished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  i  Mr.  Young  ) 
who  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  report 
and  a  member  of  the  conference.  I  believe 
that  h©  also  feels  that  the  report  should 
be  approved. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  agree  with  the  Senator.  The 
conference  re{>ort  should  be  approved.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  amendment  of  the  House  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  12  on  which  action  is 
required.  I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

Renolred.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  t..e  Sen- 
ate numbered   12   to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 


concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  Inserted, 
Insert:  •■$62,510,000". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. ' 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska, Senator  Roman  Hruska,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  Subcommittee,  for 
his  efforts  and  assistance  in  carrying  this 
appropriations  bill  through  the  Senate 
and  out  of  conference. 

In  addition  to  all  of  his  other  services, 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  was  a  moving  force 
on  a  number  of  items  of  great  importance 
to  the  Midwest. 

The  first  item  is  the  $250,000  to  initi- 
ate a  multiframe  sampling  program  to 
imorove  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
livestock  estimates.  Senator  Hruska  had 
considered  $1  million  as  necessai-y  for  the 
program,  and  the  Senate  accepted  that 
figure.  The  insistence  of  the  House  re- 
quired reduction,  but  the  amount  $250,- 
000  will  get  the  program  started.  If  live- 
stock estimates  can  be  improved,  and 
marketing  by  the  livestock  industry  bene- 
fited thereby,  it  is  a  small  investment  for 
such  an  important  gain  to  one  of  the 
Midwest's  greatest  industries. 

Another  item  related  to  livestock  is  the 
amount  of  S300,000  for  development 
funds  for  the  U.S.  Meat  Animal  Research 
Center  at  Clay  Center,  Nebr.  This  amount 
was  included  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee in  addition  to  the  budget  amount  of 
$667,100  for  that  Center.  Senator  Hruska 
has  long  believed  that  there  has  been  an 
imbalance  between  the  resources  invested 
in  crop  research  against  those  invested 
in  animal  research.  The  Meat  Animal 
Research  Center  at  Clay  Center  is  bring- 


ing about  a  better  balance,  and  the  funds 
argued  for  by  Senator  Hruska  and  added 
by  the  conference  committee  will  expe- 
dite that  balance. 

Senator  Hruska  also  believes  strongly 
in  soil  and  water  conservation.  Coming 
from  Nebraska,  he  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  conservation  practices  to 
the  continuing  vitality  and  fertility  of 
the  soil,  our  most  important  resource. 
For  this  reason,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska was  in  the  forefront  of  those 
seeking  adequate  funds  for  watershed 
works  of  improvement,  the  Great  Plains 
conservation  program,  the  resource  con- 
servation and  development  program, 
flood  prevention,  and  the  agricultural 
conservation  program. 

Senator  Hruska  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  area  of  pollution  control. 
He  persevered  in  his  efforts  to  see  in- 
creased funding  for  animal  waste  man- 
agement research  and  as  a  result  the 
Senate  added  $250,000  to  the  item;  the 
conference  committee  permitted  $125,- 
000,  which  is  still  a  20-percent  increase 
over  fiscal  1969.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska also  sought  increased  funds  for 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants 
under  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. The  Senate  was  able  to  prevail  on 
this  item,  and  the  conference  commit- 
tee added  $6  million  above  the  House 
bill. 

On  these  and  many  other  items,  Sen- 
ator Hruska  was  an  important  advocate 
for  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  Ameri- 
ca. I  thank  him  on  their  behalf  for  his 
work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table  which 
shows  for  the  entire  bill  and  for  each 
individual  appropriation  item  the  ad- 
justed appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  esti- 
mates, the  amounts  contained  in  the 
House  and  Senate  bills,  and  the  confer- 
ence allowance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 
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.._.|  (99.300.000)1         ( )l -; - 


-10.500.000 


(-471.300) 
-4-26,  (KX) 


-3.142.600 
-1.(103.  KK)) 


1+-2. 1.3',  ,Sf>i). 
-)-3,  >5(KI,  (KK) 


t+S.SOO.tKXTi 


-3.  3<Ki.  UK) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDOET  (OBLKIATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  KOR  1(«9  AND  lU'DGET  ESTIMATE  AND    AMI 

1970— Contluiipd 
[Note— All  amounts  are  in  the  form  of  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  indicated) 


)r.VTS  KOK 


Agency  and  item 


(1) 


TITLE  I     CJENERAL 

ACTIVITIES — Con. 

AgrlcuIturaJ,  etc. — Con. 

ConstTvatlon  reserve  pro- 
gram 

Emergency  conservation 
measures 

Indemnity  paymetits  to 
dairy  farmers   . . 

Total  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and 
CoBservation  Service . . 

Rural  fommunity  Develop- 
ment Services:  SalArles  and 
expenses    . 

Office  o/  the  Inspector  lien- 
eral:  Salaries  and  espenses 

Packers  and  Stockyards 
Admini«tfatluii:  Salaries 
and  eipeuaes 

Otftce  of  the  fieneral  Coun- 
sel: Salaries  and  e![pen8<is 

Offlc*  of  Information:  Sal- 
aries and  exfwnses. 

National  Agricultural  Li- 
lirary  Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  Management  Serv- 
ices  Salaries  and  expenses 

<ieneral  AdminlstralSon:  Sal- 
aries and  expenses.. 

Total,  tltU  I,  general  ac-  j 
tivities 

TITtE  II-CREDlT 
AOENCIES 

Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration: 
Loan  authorizations: 
Electrification. 
Telephone 


Total,  loans  (authoriia- 
tion  to  spend  debt  re- 
ceipts)   

Salaries  and  expenses . . 

Total,  Rural  Electrllica- 
tlon  Admliiisti-atlon 

Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion: 
Direct  loan  account: 
Real  estate  loans 
<)l>eratiiig  loans, 
."^oil  conservation  loans. 

Total,  direct  loan 
ai'couiit. 
Rural  hoiisnig  direct  loan 

account. 
Emergency  credit  revolv- 
ing fund  1 
Rural  water  and  waste 

dismsal  grants. 
Rural  renewal 
Rural  housing  for  domestic 

farm  Iat)or 
Housing  for  rural  trainees   . 
Mutual  and  .self-help  | 

housing..  .         ' 

S«'lf-help  housing  land  I 

development  fund, | 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Direct  appropriations . 
Transfer  from  agriciiltural 

credit  insurance  fund. 
Miscellaneous  transfer 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enacted  ' 

tt.scai  year 

liiftJ 


(-•) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

lobligatlonal) 

autnority. 

flst'al  year 

1970 


.New  budget  New  budget 

(obligational)  i  obligational) 

authority  authority 

recommended,  recommende<I 

House  bill.  by  Senate  for 


$11)^1,  (Ml,  ono 

.">.  000,  000 
300,  UOO 


$37. 'O0,0a) 
5,000,000  ' 

a»,ooo 


ril'4. 11,^7.  4(K) 


4!tl,000 
1.', 'CM,  IKX) 

.',  H«4,  300 
4,  H,V),  000 
2. 0,«,  000 
3.  :«2,  T.-iO 
J, '.157,  HOO 
4,!i38,U00 


1,'JI'J.  178.  650 


32<.t.  1100,  OU) 
130,000,000 


347,  (500, 000 


3.  ."iOM,  300 
,\  .".59,  (««) 
.',164,000 
i.  ■yi6.  750 
3,  «69, 000 
5, 052, 000 


449. 000, 000 
13.  42U,  000 


1,961,088,050 


3J0,  IWO,  000 
123,300.IKX) 


443,300,000 
13,  429, 000 


462,  429.  000 


456,  729, 000 


1,881.416,000 


320, 000,  (X)0 
123,300.000 


443,300.000 
13,  42<t,  000 


456,  729. 000 


2, 398, 958,  660 


2.283,389.150    -t-302.301, 100  j  -(-381,973,150  j     135,569.500        -(-344,210,500 


340.  UOO,  000 
123,300,000 


463.  300.  000 
13.  429. 000 


340,000.000 
123.300.U)0 


-1-20.000.000  i     -(-20,000,000 


-f-n,ooo.o(») 

-(-3.  300. 00(1 


463. 300.  000 
13.  42'.*.  nuo 


^20,000.000 


-20.000.000 


-14.300.UOi) 


476,  729, 000 


476,729,000      -i- 20, 000, 000        -(-20,000,000 


-1-14.300.110(1 


(83.  000.  IIOOI 

(275.  IK)0.  IXKI) 

(4. '.KX).  1100) 


(362. '100.  IK)0) 

(30.  (HX).  000) 

5  ( 25. 1100.  (XX)) 

28.  IXX),  (XX) 
l.bOO.  (XXJ 

I 
4.  250,  000  1 


tXXI,  IXKi 
60,218.000 


!,  250.(XX)) 
1 500,  000) 


Total,    salaries    and    ex- 

iwnses (62,968.000) 

Total.     Farmers     Home 

Administration  - .  94, 668.  (XXJ 

Total,    title    XL    credit 

agencies, .  ,^57.  ||«7,  ixX) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


(69.  ()U).  IXXI) 

( 250.  ma,  (xio) 

(8.  800,  (XXI) 


1328,400,  (XX)) 
(30.  4(X),  own 
3I.9IS,  000  i 
28.  (XX).  000 

3.  71X1,  (XX) 
l.(XXI,  OCX)  ■ 

3. 1  XXJ,  IXKJ 

1.4(XJ,  (XX) 

84,885,000 

it.tBO.OOO) 
(SOO.OOO) 

(87, 635, 000) 
153.903,000 
610,632,000 


(H3.  («X).  UOO) 

( 275,  (XX),  (XX)) 

(4,'JOO,000)i 


(362,>KX),  (XX))> 
(30,000.  (XX)) 
31,918,  (XX) 
40,000,000 

1,250,000 

1.250,  IXX) 

«(X).  000 

65.  (XX),  000 

it.  160.000) 
(600.000)  \ 


(69,  600.  (XX)) 

(275,  (XX),  IXX))  I 

(8,  700,  (XX))' 


(353.300,000)1 

(30,(00,00)) 
31,  918,  000 
46,  OCX),  000 

3,  700.  (XX) 

3,000.000 

1,000,000 

67,  500,  (XX) 

{t.  160.000) 
(600.000). 


183.000,000)  (-H3.400,000) 

( 275,  OCX),  (XX))   (  -.-25,  000,  000) 

(8.70O.000)'        (-100.000) 


l(-(-13,400,  000) 


(-1-3,800.000) 


(-f3, 800.  UOO) 


(386,700,000)  (-(-38,300,000)'     ( +3,  8IX).  000)  (-f  13,  400,  000) 
(30,000,000)         (-400,000)  

31,918.(100    

+  18,  000,  (XX)  -(-6.000,000 


(-f3.8(X1.(iOil) 


46,  (XXI.  IXX) 
2,  iW.  000 


2, 125,  000 

1,000,000 

66,  250,  000 

(2,  250,  (XX)) 
(500.  000) 


-1,200.000 
-1.  (XX).  000 

-875,000 

-400,000 

-  la  635,  (XX) 


-(-1.250,  (XX) 

-^875,  (XX) 

+  400.  (XX) 

-(-1,250,  (XX) 


-1,200,000 
-875,  UOO 

-1,250,000 


^-31,O18.0<X) 

-(-18.  UOO.  (KX) 
-1.600.  (HX) 

-1.750.  UOO 


+  2.  125,  000 

-(-4(X).  (XX) 

-(-6  032,  (»K) 


(67,  750,  000) 
140.  018.  000 
586,  747,  (XX) 


(70,  250,  (XX)) 
153,118,000 
629,  847,  WX) 


(69,000,000)  (-18,  635,  (XX)) 
149.793,000  -4,110,000 
1(26,  522,  000      -rl5,8»0,000 


(  +  1,250,000)     (-1,250,000)  -t-6.  032,  000 

+  9.  775,  (XX)        -3,325,000  -1- 55.  125.  000 

-(-29.  775.  (XX)        -3.325.000  -(-6B.  425.  000 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLKIATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1969  AND  BUD(^iET  ESTIMATE  AND  AMOUNTS   FOR 

1(170 — C(.ntlniied 


(Note.— .\ll  amounts  are  in  the  form  of  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Agency  :ind  item 


(1) 


New  budget  !         Budget              New  budget  j     New  budget 

(obligational)  i      estimates  '   (obligational)  i   (obligational) 

authority                 of  new  i       authority  '       authority  Conference 

enacted  '           (obligational)  i  recommended,  recommended         allowance, 

fiscal  year              authority.             Hou.se  bill.  by  Senate  for  1970 

1969                  fiscal  year                  1970  1970 
l'(70 


Conference  bill  '^)  or  (  — i 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


TITLE  III- 
CORFORATION'S 

Federal  ( 'rop  Insurance 

I  'oriJoration' 
^Appropriation .    

Premium  income 


Jl  1,517.  .WO 
(2.140,000) 


.*12.  u(X),UOO 
1 1.  ("48, 000) 


(6) 


Budget 
estimate?^, 

1970 

(7a) 


House  bil 

(7b! 


.\ppropriat)on 

Senate  bill  196^ 


170 


(7d) 


$12,000,000 
(1,648,000) 


$12,  0(X),  OOO 
(1.648,000) 


$12,  OCX).  (XXJ 
(1,648.000) 


-(-$482,000 
(-492,000) 


Total,  administrative 
and  operating  expeii-scs 


(13,657,500) 


(13,648,000) 


(13.048.000) 


(13.648.000) 


(13,648.01X1) 


(-9,500) 


Subscription  to  Capital  fund 
Commoility  Credit  Cor- 
[Ktration' 
Reimbursement  for  net 
realized  losses: 
.Appropriation -.      . 
Contract  authority  «.  -(- 1 .  579.  07H.  000 
Li(lui<larion  of  con- 
tract authority. 


10,000,000 

4,188,112,500        ;.,  215. '134, 000 
579.  07H,  000 

3.V).  467,  IXX)    -1,560, 192,  (XX) 


10, 000, 0(X) 


10,000,000 


4,  965.  'j34.  (KX)        5,  215, 934.  U(X) 
- 1,  560, 1'I2,  U(X)     - 1,  .sen,  192.  UOO 


5.  215. ''34.  (KK) +Jt250.  (XXJ.(XX) 

-1.560.  192.  CXX) ' 


-i-lO.  000.  UO.'J 


-H.027.82l.5iKj 
-1.579,02h,(K>l 

— 1.-209,  72.'i.i»»' 


Budget  authority, . 
Limitation  on  ad- 
mioistralive  ex- 
I)en.scs - , 

Public  Law  480: 

S(iles.  title  1 ..,' 

Donations,  title  11 .  .      . 

Tot^l.  Public  Law 

4sf). 

liarlcred  mati'rmls  for 

supplemental  stockpile. 
Total,  new  budget  (ob- 
ligational) authorttv. 
title  HI.  cor[K)rations.-. 

TITLE   l\-RELATED 
.\OENClES 

Farm  Credit  .Administra- 
tion: Limitation  on  ad- 
ministrative exfx'iuses 

IiEC.\PITI"I,ATK).N 

Title  I  — (ieneral  activities 

Title  II— Cp'dit  agencies 
Title  111 — Coriwratioius 

Total,  new  budget  (obli- 
gational) aiilliority.       . 
Con'istiiiii  III: 

!.  ApprofjTiationf.... 
f.  RtappTopriationf.... 

3,  Cuntract  niUhoTiza- 

tionn 

4.  AuthiiTizatiiirif  to 

tpend  from  debt 
receipts  . 

Memoranda: 

1.  Approprialums  to 
liquidate  contract 
aiUhortzalumB 

t.  AppropriaiionM.  in- 
cludiiu)  appropri- 
alitrns  to  lujuidaie 
contract  axUhorUy. 

t.   TranifrmfromfecSt. 

i.  Trannfrr  from  CCC. . 

Total,  new  tiudget  (obliga- 
gational)  authority 

Less:  Loan  repayments. 
Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration ' 

Net  total,  new  budget 
(obligational)  imthority,. 


,5.416.7-23.  ,5(X)        3,  055.  742.  (X)0        3,405.742.000        3.  65,^  742,  U(K)  '     3,65,5,742,000 
(31,5(K),000)  (32.0fXl.(XK))  (31.  5(K),  IXX))  (32.  OCX).  000)  (32,  (XX).  IXX))  ( . 


-250, 000,  (XXI 
(-i-,'.)X).(XX)) 


-1.  760.  981.. ¥X) 
(-(-.VXl.  (KKli 


100.000,000 

200.  000,  000 


427,400,000 
559.  200.  OfX) 


4IX).000,(XX) 

.-ilX).  IXX),  000 


420,  IXX).  000 
515,  OIXI,  000 


430.000.(XK)    -»37.400,000        -(-30,000.000     

.500. 000.  (XX)       -59.200,000    ...    .        .  -?15,000.0(X) 


-1-320.000.000 
+300.  WXI.  000 


:.tO(i.ooo.iKio 


'186.  600.  000 
1.  SIX).  OIK) 


''(X).  000.  OCX) 
750.  OCX) 


935.000.000 
1.2.50.000 


'.(20.  (KX),  mxi 

I.  250. (XX) 


,5.728.241.(101)        4.  665.  »42.  000        4.  328,  4'i2.  000        4,  613. 'i'i2,  000        4,  598. '-92,  000 


(3.436,000) 


-66.600.000 

-j.sn.ocKi 


66.  850,  OOCI 


+20, 000,  (XX) 
-^.VX),  000 


-27(1,  50(1.  000 


-i,";.  oon.ucxi      -62ii,(kx),(xxi 

—  1.  2,Sl).  I.KKI 


,  249.  (ICKi 


(3, 628, 000) 


l.Ol'l,  178,650 

.557,  097,  000 

5,728,241.000 


I. '.«61. 1188,050 

610,632,000 

4.  665.  842,  000 


8.204.516.650 
,i.  yrs.  MH.  ii60 

!.  (m.  OOO 

;.77j.  578. 000 

:,!,».  000. 000 


.  237,  562.  050 
,79i.it>t,0-50 


b.  806,  655,  000 
(/,  in?,  H5S,  'JOO 


7,  642,  797.  650 
(;.  y9i,  J)97,  660 


7.488.903.150    +251,341.100      +682,248.150    -153.894,500 


715.  613.  5i>i 


»8-5;.  ifii.irKj 
-tjm.i/f 


iij.  ^00,  wo 


l9S.6l')0,rm 
,iJ.  SOO,  000 


185. 000. 000 
403.300.000 


C.HSO.iai.loO      ^SS.SH.IOO      -t-efSt.HH.lSO    -I6i.39i.000 

195.500.000    +195.500,000  \. *  /  0.  (5«y.  (XX)    -!.67<'.07f'.r/ir, 

iS3. 500.000      +  to. 000. 000  ,     ->-tO.0O0.00O  '    ...        -^U. 300. 000 


5iO.ie7.000  I     I.755.e9t.OOO       1.755.H9t.OOO       1.755.691.000       1 .755. 69t.rj00 


6.5l9.iOS.660 
lli6.Hl, 000 
G5.  598.100 


8.Si9.95i.060 

tlt.S83.000 

6i.  590.000 


7,9t3.5i7.0OO 

33t,  383.  000 

Ot. 590. 000 


8,750.189.650 

tit. 583. 000 

6t.  590, 000 


8,585,796.150 

tit. 585, 000 

6t.  690.000 


■\-l.tl5.ttl.Or)0 


+55, m. 100      +66t,ti8.l50    -l6i.S9i.500    +t.06e.S89.  5(Xj 

-ItO.OOO.OOO    --.        -rt6.9il.OI-yj 

-5.008. -.or, 


8. 204, 516. 6.50  '     7,232,562,050'     6,806,655,000       7,642,797,650       7,488.903.150    +251,341,100      -(-682,248,150    -153,894,500        -705,613,500 


-189,500,000        -189,300,000  1     -189,300,000        -189,300.000 
8,015.016.650  (     7,048,262,050  I     6,617,355,000  J     7,453,497,650 


-189,300,000 
7,299,603,150 


-iWi.  OIX) 


1  Totals  shown  include  supplementals  for  1969,  which  were  unavailable  when  the  bill  »  $25,000,000  was  transferred  to  emergency  credit  revolving  fund  from  FH  A   d'rect 

was  reported  to  the  Hoase  and  Senate.  loan  account.                              ......       j     w     •    i 

«  The  Senate  bill  and  conference  amount  provide  $84,000,000  in  direct  appropriations  «  Contract  authoriiation  established  under  basic  law              ,      „    .     ,            ^.„„ 

for  Special  Milk  Program.  This  amount,  plus  $30,000,000  available  from  sec.  32,  will  '  Deducting  RE  A  loan  repayments  from  these  totals  has  the  effect   of  converting 

provide  a  totil  level  of  $104,000,000  for  special  milk  program.  these  figures  to  a  basis  comparable  with  the  treatment  of  all  other  ma)or  loan  programs 

•  S.  Doc.  91-42  increased  budget  request  for  food  stamp  program  from  $310,000,000  in  the  Federal  budget.  Other  loan  programs  operated  through  revolv  ng  funds    net 

to  $610  000,000.  loan  repayments  against  budget  outlays,  whereas  RE  A  loan  repayments  are  covered 

<  In  addi'tioii,  $81,560,000  unobligated  balance  from  cropland  conservation  program  Into  miscellaneous  receipts  otthe  Treasury, 
transferred  to  this  amount. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  amendment  were 
agreed  to.  j 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  Sen- 
ators will  recall,  on  October  30  I  led 
off  a  rather  extensive  colloquy  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  m  which  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  denounced  an 
announcement  made  by  the  New  Mobi- 
lization Committee  To  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam  on  October  27  regarding  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government. 

As  Senators  know,  on  October  27,  Wil- 
liam Kunstler,  chief  defense  counsel  at 
the  Chicago  eight  riot  conspiracy  trial, 
held  a  press  conference  in  Chicago  to 
announce  that  in  the  future  it  would 
only  be  through  the  New  Mobe  that  we 
would  begin  to  receive  names  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  and  "possibly  other 
pertinent  information"  about  their  con- 
dition "as  soon  as  the  committee  has 
the  chance  to  set  up  an  office  and  pass 
the  information  along  to  the  prisoners' 
relatives."  It  will  be  recalled  that  m  con- 
nection with  that  announcement  David 
Dellinger,  one  of  the  Chicago  defend- 
ants, said  the  details  of  the  new  opera- 
tion would  be  anmounced  at  the  Novem- 
ber 15  Washington  peace  rally,  and 
characterized  the  North  Vietnamese  ef- 
fort £is  "a  major  friendly  act"  and  "a 
peace  feeler." 

Many  of  us  in  the  Senate  shared  a 
similar  sense  of  outrage  with  regard  to 
this  announcement  since  we  recognize 
that  this  was  a  last  desperate  effort  on 
the  part  of  Hanoi  to  escape  public  and 
world  condemnation  for  their  continued 
failure  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments of  1949.  We  all  recognize  that  Ha- 
noi has  never  abided  by  even  the  mini- 
mal standards  required  under  the  Ge- 
neva Agreements  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

In  this  connection.  I  noted  that  an 
article  appearing  In  the  Washington  Post 
yesterday  indicated  an  awareness  that 
these  promises  of  Messrs.  Kunstler  and 
Dellinger  made  front  page  news  in  many 
newspapers  across  the  land.  Obviously,  as 
a  result  of  the  promise  hopes  were  raised 
in  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  families 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  that  a  glim- 
mer of  news  might  be  received  with  re- 
gard to  whether  or  not  these  prisoners 
were  alive  or  dead.  I  would  only  hope 
that,  if  as  now  appears  to  be  true,  this 
was  a  cruel  hoax  on  the  part  of  the  New 
Mobe  the  press  will  be  equally  as  de- 
sirous of  exposing  this  hoax. 

The  Washington  Post  article  men- 
tions the  fact  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  deluged  with  requests  all  day 
Monday  asking  what  had  happened  with 
the  information  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  supplied  by  the  New  Mobe 
regarding  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  Government. 
I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  char- 


acterization contained  in  that  article  by 
the  State  Department  representative 
that  "the  lack  of  new  information,  de- 
spite the  publicity,  is  tragic  exploita- 
tion of  the  feelings  of  the  families  who 
wait  for  their  loved  ones." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washlngion  Post.  Nov.  18,  1969 1 

War  Poe  Failed  To  Give  POW  Data 

(By  A.  D.  Home) 

Antiwar  leader  David  Dellinger  did  not  de- 
liver ijaturday  on  his  promise  to  announce 
information  abovit  US.  prisoners  in  North 
Vietnam. 

Dellinger  made  his  promise  in  a  press  con- 
ference Oct  27  In  Chicago,  where  he  Is  on 
trliil  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  riot  during 
the  1968  Democratic  convention.  He  said  then 
that  at  the  Nov  15  Washington  rally  he  would 
announce  details  of  how  the  p>eace  move- 
ment would  furnish  information  on  and  mall 
from  the  prisoners  to  their  relatives. 

The  promise  was  front-page  news  in  many 
newspapers.  Including  this  one. 

Wives  of  presumed  prisoners,  some  of  them 
still  unsure  whether  their  husbands  were 
dead  or  captured,  telephoned  the  State  De- 
partment all  day  yesterday  to  ask  what  had 
happened. 

State  offlclals  said  they  did  not  know  In 
answer  to  a  press  query,  they  Issued  a  bitter 
stiitement  concluding.  "The  lack  of  new  in- 
formation, despite  the  publicity,  is  tragic  ex- 
ploitation of  the  leelings  of  the  families  who 
wait  for  their  loved  ones." 

Dellinger.  reached  in  Chicago  late  last 
night,  said.  "We  just  were  not  able  to  work 
out  the  prcK-edures  and  details  In  time.  We've 
received  some  encouraging  information  but 
were  not  clear  enough  yet  on  what  It  will 
add  up  to  and  we  don't  want  to  raise  false 
hopes  " 

Dellinger  said  he  regretted  that  a  "pre- 
mature" date  had  been  set  for  the  an- 
nouncement Some  unanticipated  problems 
had  come  up.  he  said,  and  an  unpubllcized 
trip  to  Paris  would  be  required  to  work  these 
out  with  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  first  trip  in  October  had  been  made 
by  William  M  Kunstler.  attorney  for  the 
Chicago  defendants,  after  US  District  Judge 
Julius  J  Hoffman  refused  to  allow  Dellinger 
and  co-defendant  Rennie  Davis  to  leave  the 
country 

Dellinger  blamed  the  delay  at  least  In  part 
on  Hoffman's  refusal  to  let  him  and  Davis 
make  the  trip. 

In  their  Oct  27  press  conference,  Dellinger 
and  Kunstler  had  said  Hanoi  had  promised 
Ui  expand  information  on  the  prisoners  and 
to  permit  "a  regular  flow  of  mall"  from  them 
through  the  New  Mobilization  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam  In  a  telephone  Interview 
afterward,  Kunstler  .said  the  North  Viet- 
namese delegate.  Xuan  Oauh,  had  said  a 
complete  list  of  prisoners  would  be  furnished 
but  "maybe  not  at  once." 

The  Pentagon  lists  about  1.300  men  as 
captured  or  ml.sslng  in  both  VIetnams.  with 
413  contlrme<i  as  prisoners.  Letters  have  been 
received  from  only  about  110  of  these  men. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  think  It 
was  the  general  consensus  of  those  of  us 
who  had  participated  in  the  October  30 
colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
despite  our  views  with  regard  to  the 
war — historically  or  prospectively — Con- 
gress must  make  it  abimdantly  clear  that 
it  demands,  on  behalf  of  every  American, 
assurance  of  proper  and  humane  treat- 


ment of  our  mllitarj'  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel held  captive  by  the  Communists. 
Obviously  this  kind  of  treatment  must 
be  completely  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  of 
1949  to  which  the  U.S.  Government  as 
well  as  the  Governments  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  South  Vietnam  are  parties. 

During  the  course  of  the  colloquy  on 
October  30  I  called  upon  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  issue  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
with  a  view  to  reporting  out  any  of  the 
many  resolutions  now  pending  before  It 
dealing  with  this  most  important  issue. 
To  date,  no  such  hearings  have  been 
scheduled,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  reissue  my  call  that  this 
matter  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee as  soon  as  practicable. 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Pol- 
icy and  Scientific  Developments  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  the  other 
body  has,  in  executive  session,  agreed 
today  to  report  to  the  full  committee  a 
resolution  which  makes  congressional 
intent  veiy  clear  with  regard  to  assuring 
adequate  treatment  of  our  American 
prisoners  of  war  in  accordance  with  the 
Geneva  Agreements.  I  note  that  this  res- 
olution is  in  the  form  of  a  House  con- 
current resolution  which  means  that  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  will  be  required  before 
the  full  force  and  effect  of  the  Congress 
can  be  consti-uctively  stated  on  this  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  draft 
of  the  House  concurrent  resolution  re- 
ported to  the  full  committee  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  National  Secu- 
rity Policy  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  share  my  interest  in  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  House 
concurrent  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
H.  Con.  Res. 

Whereas  more  than  1.339  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  are  prisoners  of 
war  or  missing  in  action  in  Southeast  .\sla; 
and 

Where.'is  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Llber.\tion  Front  of  South  Vietnam  liave  re- 
fused to  identify  prisoners  they  hold,  to  al- 
low impartial  inspection  of  camps,  to  permit 
free  exchange  of  mail  between  prisoners  and 
their  families,  to  release  seriously  .sick  or  in- 
jured prisoners,  and  to  negotiate  seriously 
for  the  release  of  all  prisoners  and  thereby 
have  violated  the  requirements  of  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention  on  prisoners  of  war, 
which  North  Vietnam  ratified  in  1957;  and 

Whereas  the  2l8t  International  Confer- 
ence of  the  Red  Cross,  meeting  in  Istanbul. 
Turkey,  on  September  13.  1969.  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  114  to  0  a  resolution  calling  on  all 
parties  to  armed  conflicts  to  ensure  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and  to  pre- 
vent violations  of  the  Geneva  Convention: 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  continu- 
ously observed  the  requirements  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  in  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  repeatedly  appealed  to  North  Vietnam 
and  to  the  National  Liberation  Front  lo  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention:   Now,   therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  that  the  Congress 
strongly   protests   the   treatment   of    United 
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states  servicemen  held  prisoner  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
of  South  Vietnam,  calls  on  them  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, and  approves  and  endorses  efforts 
by  the  ijnited  States  Government,  the  United 
Nations,  the  International  Red  Cross,  and 
other  leaders  and  peoples  of  the  world  to  ob- 
tain humane  treatment  and  release  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  understand.  Mr. 
President,  that  during  the  time  the  House 
subcommittee  was  holding  public  hear- 
ings on  the  prisoner-of-war  situation 
they  were  the  beneficiaries  of  some  ex- 
cellent testimony  dealing  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  plight  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  captive  by  the 
Communists. 

I  believe  the  statement  of  William  H. 
Sullivan,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  East  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs 
presented  before  the  House  subcommit- 
tee on  November  13.  particularly  com- 
mends Itself  to  the  attention  of  every 
American  who  is  deeply  concerned  with 
this  prisoner-of-war  issue.  As  Mr.  Sul- 
livan points  out  in  the  course  of  his  state- 
ment, a  number  of  efforts  have  been 
suggested  lo  deal  forthrightly  with  this 
question  recognizing  the  tragic  conse- 
quence which  will  accrue  if  we  fail  to  take 
some  immediate  action  in  this  area.  Mr. 
Sullivan  concludes  his  statement  with 
this  observation,  with  which  I  whole- 
heartedly concur : 

The  actions  taken  thus  far  represent  a 
broad  range  of  effort — but  tragically  little  in 
the  way  of  results  The  prisoners  still  wait, 
wait  and  endure  and  suffer.  The  wives  and 
families  wait  and  endure,  and  our  hearts  go 
out  to  them.  Approval  of  a  resolution  on  this 
subject  by  this  Congress  would  express  sup- 
port and  concern  for  the  wives  and  for  the 
men  they  wait  for.  More  Importantly,  it  may 
help  convince  Hanoi  to  treat  the  men  hu- 
manely and  to  release  them  soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Stillivan's  testimony,  to- 
gether with  the  statement  issued  by  Mrs. 
Rita  E.  Hauser,  U.S.  representative  in 
Committee  III  on  the  Violation  of  the 
Rights  of  Prisoners  of  War,  on  November 
11,  1969,  delivered  at  the  United  Nations, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  need 
not  remind  anyone  of  the  fact  that  1.400 
American  civilian  and  military  personnel 
have  been  listed  either  as  prisoners  of 
war  or  missing  in  action.  Of  this  number 
over  200  have  remained  in  a  state  of 
limbo  for  more  than  3' 2  years.  This 
period  of  time  is.  of  course,  longer  than 
any  U.S.  servicerhan  was  held  a  prisoner 
of  war  during  World  War  II. 

I  remain  confident,  Mr.  President,  that 
constructive  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  can  help  to  mobi- 
lize and  direct  positive  steps  toward  the 
alleviation  of  this  tragic  situation  as  it 
relates  to  our  fellow  Americans  held  cap- 
tive by  the  Commimists.  In  this  regard. 
I  conclude  as  I  began  by  calling  once 
again  upon  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  matter  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 


Exhibit  1 
Statement  of  William  H.  Scllivan,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East 
Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs.  Before  the 
House  of  Representatives  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Pol- 
icy and  Scientific  Developments,  Novem- 
ber 13.   1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  in  support  of  resolutions  ex- 
pressing the  concern  of  the  Congress  about 
the  treatment  and  welfare  of  Americans  who 
are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  In  action  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  Department  of  State 
strongly  supports  the  passage  of  such  a 
resolution.  We  do  so,  not  only  because  we 
share  and  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of 
the  families  of  our  men  who  are  missing  or 
captured,  but  also  because  we  believe  that 
vocal  public  concern  about  our  prisoners 
may  be  the  most  effective  way  to  bring  pres- 
sure on  the  Communist  authorities  10  treat 
our  men  humanely,  to  release  information 
about  them.  t«  let  them  exchange  letters  reg- 
ularly with  their  loved  ones,  to  enable  them 
to  receive  gift  packages,  to  allow  the  seri- 
ously sick  and  wounded  to  be  repatriated, 
and  to  agree  to  arrangements  for  the  early 
release  of  all  prisoners  of  war. 

Prom    the   start   of   the    Vietnam   conflict, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  made  intensive  ef- 
forts to  arrange  proper   treatment  for  pris- 
oners of  war  on  both  sides.  In  these  efforts 
we  have  had  the  support  and  coopetation  of 
a  number  of   intermediaries,   governmental, 
private,    and    organizational.    Despite    these 
tirgent  and  wide-ranging  efforts,  which  are 
continuing.  North  Vietnam  has  persisted  in 
its   refusal   to   live   up   to  minimum   stand- 
ards  of    humane    treatment,   the   standards 
spelled  out  in  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War. 
Even     apart     from     the     Convention,     these 
standards  are  no  more  than  the  minimum 
requirements  of  decency   and  humanity  for 
the    treatment    of    military    personnel    who 
have   fallen   into   the   hands   of   the   enemy. 
Although  North  Vietnam  has  denied  the  ap- 
plicability  of   the   Convention    to    the   cap- 
tured U.S.  pilots — a  claim  without  legal  va- 
lldltv,  I  should  point  out  at  once— we  have 
sought  to  avoid  fruitless  legal  contention  on 
this  subject  because  what  is  at  stake  here 
Is  the  treatment  and  welfare  and  very  sur- 
%'lval   of   personnel   who   are  helpless  in   the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  North  Vietnam  has  fre- 
quently said  that  Its  policy  is  to  treat  the 
prisoners  "humanely"  and  "leniently,"  and 
the  NLP  as  well  as  the  Communist  author- 
ities In  Laos  have  echoed  this  claim    In  a 
sense,  we  are  simply  asking  the  Communists 
to  live  up  to  their  own  statements — and  to 
allow  this  to  be  verified  in  the  simple  man- 
ner   prescribed    by    international    law    and 
tradition,    namely    that    the    prisoners    be 
visited  at  their  place  of  detention  by  repre- 
sentatives of  an  impartial  intermediary. 

The  Secretarv  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, Mr.  U  Thant  on  October  30,  just  two 
weeks  ago,  gave  support  to  this  view  when 
he  called  on  North  Vietnam  to  give  "an  in- 
ternational humanitarian  organization  such 
as  the  League  of  Red  Cross  societies  access 
to  the  Americans  detained  in  North  Viet- 
nam." Whether  It  is  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  or  the  ICRC  or  another  respected, 
neutral  intermediary  Is  not  the  question 
Any  of  these  groups  could  serve  the  purpose 
of  "inspecting  the  conditions  of  interment 
and  reporting  on  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  prisoners.  The  ICRC  has  a  long  history 
of  responsibility  in  the  prisoner  of  war  field 
under  the  Geneva  Conventions  and  carries 
out  prisoner  of  war  responsibilities  through- 
out the  world,  and  so  would  be  a  logical 
choice.  The  point  is,  however,  that  none  of 
these  groups  or  organizations,  or  any  neutral 
government,  has  ever  been  given  access  to 
the  prisoners,  despite  many  and  repeated  ef- 
forts and  appeals  to  arrange  this. 


As  a  consequence,  we  have  long  been  con- 
cerned about  how  our  rnen  are  treated  If 
North  Vietnam's  treatment  of  prisoners  is 
humane,  as  they  claim,  then  why  not  let 
the  ICRC  in  to  inspect  If  conditions  in 
the  prisoner  facilities  are  as  good  as  North 
Vietnam  has  tried  to  depict  them  in  prop- 
aganda films,  then  It  would  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  invite  impartial  inspection  If 
the  men  are  really  treated  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, then  there  would  be  no  need  lor  res- 
olutions such  as  you  are  considering  today, 
and  we  would  not  be  witnessing  the  rising 
tide  of  concern  about  the  prisoners  that  Is 
apparent  In  this  country  and  around  the 
world. 

But  the  concern  is  there,  and  we  fear 
it  is  justified.  There  have  long  been  disturb- 
ing indications  of  mistreatment,  and  those 
indications  have  been  verified  by  the  factual 
reports  of  Lt.  Frishman  and  other  returned 
prisoners. 

North  Vietnam's  intransigence  on  this 
subject  has  moved  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  speak  out  repeatedly  On  June  5.  1969. 
he  said  at  a  press  conference; 

"There  is  a  long  tradition  among  nations 
that  personnel  captured  in  wartime  be 
treated  humanely.  This  principle  has  been 
expressed  in  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949 
and  IS  recognized  by  more  than  120  na- 
tions. A  basic  requirement  of  the  Conven- 
tion is  that  names  of  prisoners  be  provided 
to  their  families  and  to  an  appropriate 
agency  In  a  neutral  country.  Communist 
leaders  have  failed  to  observe  this  simple 
civilized  requirement  which  would  mean 
so  much  to  the  wives  and  families  of  the 
men  who  are  missing  in  combat.  North  Viet- 
namese officials  have  frequently  declared 
that  the  prisoners  are  treated  humanely. 
Many  seriously  question  these  statements. 
Assurance  could  readily  be  provided  if  North 
Vietnam  would  permit  visits  by  Impartial 
observers  to  the  prison  camps  For  the  sake 
of  the  prisoners  and  for  their  families,  we 
continue  to  hope  for  a  positive  response 
from  North  Vietnam  We  are  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  and  to  move  quickly  to- 
ward arrangements  for  the  release  of  prison- 
ers on  both  sides,  and  I  believe  that  any  sign 
of  good  faith  by  the  other  side  in  this  mat- 
ter would  provide  encouragement  for  our 
negotiations  in  Paris." 

North  Vietnam  responded  to  this  sincere 
appeal  bv  repeating  that  there  could  be  no 
progress 'on  this  subject  until  the  United 
States  withdrew  all  of  its  military  person- 
nel from  South  Vietnam. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Elliot  L  Rich- 
ardson, who  has  been  given  overall  responsi- 
bility for  our  efforts  for  our  prisoners  of  war, 
has  "also  commented  on  Hanoi's  refusal  to 
provide  names  of  American  prisoners  On 
May   2.   Mr.    Richardson  said: 

"We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
information  about  our  prisoners.  Some  of 
them  have  been  held  four  years  and  longer 
with  little  or  no  word  to  'their  families  It  Is 
hard  to  see  what  Hanoi  hopes  to  gain  by 
denying  the  prisoners  the  basic  right  to  com- 
municate with  their  families  We  are  using 
every  possible  occasion  to  raise  this  subject 
and  "to  bring  about  the  release  of  prisoners 
on  both  sides." 

In  his  forceful  statement  May  19.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  drew  further  attention  to 
Hanoi's  cruelty  In  refusing  to  identify  pris- 
oners. Xuan  Thuy  responded  the  next  day 
by  telling  reporters  that  the  United  States 
w-ould  "never"  have  a  list  of  prisoners  as  long 
as  the  war  continued  and  until  the  U.S.  has 
withdrawn  Its  troops  from  Vietnam,  adding. 
perhaps  with  conscious  irony,  that  Hanoi's 
policy  In  the  treatment  of  prisoners  "has  al- 
ways been  humane  and  generous" 

Ambassador  U^ge  answered  Xuan  Thuys 
statements  on  xtay  22.  setting  forth  with 
eloquence  and  "motion  exactly  what   is  at 
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stake  In  Hanoi's  position  on  this  issue.  Am- 
bassador Lodge  said : 

"It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  you  can 
claim  to  be  treating  our  prisoners  humanely 
when  you  refuse  to  Identify  the  prisoners 
you  hold  so  that  their  families  can  know 
the  fate  of  their  relatives.  You  refuse  to 
permit  regular  mall  exchanges.  You  reject 
Impartial  international  observation  of  con- 
ditions under  which  prisoners  are  held:  You 
refuse  to  discuss  release  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners.  Yet  these  are  basic  elements  of 
humanitarian  treatment  under  established 
intewiatlonal  standards  We  do  not  see  how 
you  can  be  hurt  by  merely  publishing  the 
names  of  those  who  are  alive  so  that  the 
uncertainty  which  their  families  feel  may  be 
ended.  To  express  myself  for  a  moment  In 
human  terms  Instead  of  the  language  of 
diplomacy,  what  is  Involved  here  Is  the  pris- 
oner's wife  who  ctoes  not  know  whether  her 
husband  Is  alive  or  whether  he  is  dead.  It  is 
really  hard  to  believe  that  the  security  of 
North  Vietnam  would  be  threatened  if  this 
wife  were  told  the  truth  about  her  hus- 
bands  fate.  We  hc^e  you  will  reconsider  your 
attitude  on  these  questions  so  that  it  will 
truly  reflect  the  humane  policy  which  you 
claim  to  follow." 

Paced  with  Hanoi's  Intransigence  on  this 
simple  humanitarian  question,  many  of  the 
wives  of  blir  men  have  gone  to  Paris  In  the 
past  twrf  Months,  at  private  expense  and 
Independent  of  the  US.  Government,  to  ask 
the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  directly  for 
information  about  their  loved  ones.  They 
want  to  know,  as  one  of  them  put  it,  "Am  I  a 
wife  or  a  widow?"  With  maximum  publicity 
the  North  Vietnamese  received  the  wives  and 
promised  the  iqformation  would  be  obtained 
and  sent  to  them.  They  also  announced  that 
relatives  could  write  for  information,  and 
many  hundreds  have  done  so.  To  date  there 
has  been  no  response  to  these  inquiries. 

These  were  not  the  first  attempts  by  the 
families  to  seek  such  Information.  For  years, 
individual  wives  and  relatives  have  asked 
the  communist  authorities  to  send  word  of 
their  loved  ones  Hundreds  of  families  have 
written  letters,  to  their  men — month  after 
month  after  month — with  never  a  reply.  The 
letters  are  sent  directly  to  North  Vietnam,  as 
well  as  through  the  Bed  Cross.  In  a  small 
number  of  cases,  around  110  In  number. 
letters  have  Ijeen  received  from  American 
prisoners  in  North  Vietnam.  But  the  great 
majority  of  letters  have  gone  unanswered 
and  unacknowledged. 

In  August  1966,  the  ICRC  addressed  an 
appeal  to  the  principal  parties  to  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  calling  on  them  to  abide  by  "the 
humanitarian  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions." It  reminded  North  Vietnam,  the 
GVN.  and  the  United  States  that  all  were 
parties  to  the  Conventions  and  sent  a  copy 
or  the  appeal  to  the  NLF  on  the  ground  that 
it  too  was  bound  by  "the  undertakings  signed 
by  Viet  Nam"  The  ICRC  appeal  spedfled 
five  points:  (1)  ICRC  should  be  permitted 
to  serve  as  a  neutral  intermediary;  (11)  pris- 
oners of  war  should  be  treated  humanely: 
(ill)  PW  lists  should  be  exchanged;  (Iv)  ICRC 
delegates  should  be  authorized  to  visit  PW 
camps:    and   (v»    civilians  should  be  spared. 

In  reply,  the  United  Stotes  and  the  GVN 
undertook  to  respect  the  Geneva  Convention 
in  their  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  and 
arranged,  for  the  ICRC  to  visit  PW  camp>8  In 
South  Vietnam.  Other  Pree  World  countries 
with  forces  in  South  Vietnam  subsequently 
Joined  in  affirming  the  applicability  of  the 
Convention,  specifically  stating  this  In  the 
Declaration  of  the  Manila  Conference,  1966. 
There  are  now  six  PW  camps  in  South  Viet- 
nam, holding  over  30.000  PW's,  operated  by 
the  GVN,  with  US.  advisers  present.  The 
camps  are  regularly  visited  by  ICRC  delegates 
and  doctors,  who  are  able  to  visit  privately 
with  individual  prisoners.  Any  complaints  or 
comments  are  promptly  reported  by  the  ICRC, 
and  corrective  action   is   taken.   After  Initial 


processing  and  classification,  all  enemy  PW's 
c«ptur«d  by  U.S.  forces  are  turned  over  to  the 
GVN  for  permanent  detention,  a  procedure 
envisaged  by  Article  13  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF  in  separate 
letters  to  the  ICRC  rejected  the  applicability 
of  the  Geneva  Convention,  and  in  particular 
refused  to  accept  the  ICRC  as  a  neutral  in- 
termediary. Although  acknowledging  that  it 
had  acceded  to  the  Convention  in  1957,  the 
Hanoi  government  said  it  did  not  apply  to 
the  captured  pilots  because  there  has  been 
no  declaration  of  war,  and  because  they  were 
war  criminals.  These  claims  are  invalid.  By 
its  own  terms,  the  Geneva  Convention  applies 
In  all  cases  of  armed  conflict  between  two  or 
more  of  the  parties  to  the  Convention  (see 
Article  3).  Further,  the  U.S.  prisoners  are 
not  war  criminals,  and,  in  any  case,  Hanoi's 
mere  assertion  to  this  effect  does  not  deprive 
them  of  their  rights  under  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention 

Subsequently,  the  United  States  attempted 
through  diplomatic  channels  to  arrange  a 
Protecting  Power  for  the  prisoners,  as  en- 
visaged In  the  Geneva  Convention.  We  ap- 
proached a  number  of  governments,  includ- 
ing neutrals  as  well  as  countries  sympathetic 
to  NVN.  Despite  the  cooperation  we  obtained 
from  other  governments.  North  Vietnam  re- 
fused to  agree.  We  then  asked  the  ICRC  to 
offer  its  good  offices  to  the  DRV  aa  a  sub- 
stitute tor  a  protecting  power,  pursuant  to 
Article  10  of  the  Convention.  The  ICRC  trans- 
mitted the  U.S.  request  to  Hanoi  on  May  25, 
1966,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  DRV  on  July 
27,  1966  The  ICRC  has  continued  its  efforts 
to  visit  prisoners  In  North  Vietnam,  to  no 
avail.  Its  repeated  applications  to  enter  North 
Vietnam  have  been  persistently  denied.  North 
Vietnam  has,  however,  frequently  sent  the 
ICRC  complaints  alleging  U.S.  bombing  of 
villages,  hospitals,  and  civilian  targets  In 
NVN.  The  US.  has  proposed  that  these 
charges  be  investigated  by  the  ICRC,  but 
North  Vietnam  has  rejected  this  offer  as  well. 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  short,  a  bleak  record.  Although  we  have 
pressed  North  Vietnam  by  every  available 
means  and  channel,  diplomatic  and  pwivate, 
their  responses  have  been  uncompromising 
and  negative  The  fact  that  what  we  are  re- 
questing is  no  more  than  the  minimum  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  sanctioned  by  in- 
ternational law  and  tradition  has  convinced 
other  governments  and  organizations  to 
Join  In  these  efforts,  but  has  not  thus  far 
p>enetraed  Hanoi's  Intransigence. 

Over  the  years,  however,  it  has  been  evi- 
dent that  North  Vietnam  is  sensitive  to 
public  pressure  and  criticism,  and  that  is 
why  the  resolutions  you  are  considering  at 
present  are  Important.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  that  North  Vietnam's  inhumanity  to- 
wards the  prisoners  has  been  the  subject  of 
public  concern.  In  1966,  for  example,  Hanoi 
threatened  to  try  the  U.S.  prisoners  on 
charges  of  "war  crimes."  Preparations  for 
the  trials  appeared  to  be  moving  forward. 
Sp>eclflc  allegations  of  "war  crimes"  were 
broadcast  on  the  Communist  propaganda 
media. 

As  many  of  you  may  recall,  there  occurred 
a  world-wide  outpouring  of  criticism  and 
concern  about  Hanoi's  proclaimed  Intentions. 
Newspap)ers  In  this  country  and  abroad  de- 
nounced the  plan.  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  representing  a  wide  range  of  opinion 
Joined  in  warning  North  Vietnam  that  such 
sham  trials  could  not  be  tolerated.  A  num- 
ber of  governments  also  made  known  their 
opposition  to  such  proceedings.  Paced  with 
this  chorus  of  protest,  Hanoi  announced 
the  trials  had  been  "set  aside,"  and  they 
have  not  taken  place. 

Just  two  days  ago,  on  November  11 — 
Veterans  Day — our  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  Human  Rights  Commission,  Rita 
Hauser.  raised  the  subject  of  prisoners  of 
war  in  the  United  Nations.  Appropriately,  It 


was  in  the  context  of  human  rights — for 
that  is  what  we  are  dlscuaalng  h«re:  the 
basic  inalienable  right  of  a  man  who  Is  a 
prisoner  of  war  In  the  hands  of  the  enenxy  to 
be  treated  in  accordance  with  minimum 
standards  of  decency.  A  number  of  wlvee  of 
our  prisoners  were  in  the  galleries  at  the 
United  Nations  when  that  statement  was 
delivered,  adding  their  mute  testimony  to 
the  words  and  phrases  of  our  presentation 

I  understand  the  Subcommittee  members 
have  copies  of  Ambassador  Hauser's  state- 
ment, and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  it  be 
made  part  of  this  record  following  my  state- 
ment. 

You  also  have  copies  of  Ambassador  Gra- 
ham Martin's  statement  to  the  Instanbul 
International  Conference  of  the  Red  Cross. 
I  will  leave  to  the  witness  from  the  American 
Red  Cross  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  action 
taken  by  that  Conference.  Suffice  to  say,  the 
Conference  grave  important  International  en- 
dorsement to  our  concern  about  the  protec- 
tion of  prisoners  of  war. 

•  •  •  *  • 

The  actions  taken  thus  far  represent  a 
broad  range  of  effort — but  tragically  little 
in  the  way  of  results.  The  prisoners  still  wait, 
wait  and  endure  and  suffer.  T^e  wives  and 
families  wait  and  endure,  and  our  hearts  go 
out  to  them.  Approval  of  a  resolution  on  this 
subject  by  this  Congress  would  express  sup- 
port and  concern  for  the  wives  and  for  the 
men  they  wait  for.  More  Importantly,  it  may 
help  convince  Hanoi  to  treat  the  men  hu- 
manely and  to  release  them  soon. 


Statement  by  Mrs  Rtta  E.  Hausis.  U.S.  Rep- 

aCSENTAXrVE,      IN      COMMrrXEE     m,     ON     THE 

Violation  or  Human  Rights  or  Prisoners 

OP  War,  November  11,  1969 

Madam  Chairman,  we  now  commence  gen- 
eral debate  In  this  Committee  on  three 
subjects  of  moment:  EHlmlnatlon  of  all  forms 
of  racial  discrimination,  meastires  to  be  taken 
against  Nazism  and  racial  Intolerance,  and 
violations  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  Of  the  three,  the  violation  oi 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  ap- 
pears to  my  Delegation  to  be  singularly  Im- 
portant. Indeed,  it«  importance  to  all  delega- 
tions Is  demonslj^ted  by  Its  recurrence  each 
year  as  a  major  subject  of  discussion. 

This  agenda  item  makes  particular  ref- 
erence to  colonial  and  other  dep>endent  coun- 
tries and  territories.  My  Delegation  continues 
to  deplore  the  inhumane  practice  of  apart- 
heid  In  South  Africa  and  in  Namiba  and 
associates  itself  with  the  efforts  of  the  in- 
ternational community  seeking  peaceful  and 
practicable  means  for  Its  elimination  as  30on 
as  p>08Sible.  We  also  remain  very  concerned 
about  the  serious  violations  of  human  rights 
In  other  parts  of  Africa.  These  questions  are 
rightfully  treated  in  many  bodies  of  the 
United  Nations,  including  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, for  they  are  of  the  utmost  urgency  and 
gravity. 

Accordingly,  Madam  Chairman,  while  we 
recognize  fully  the  pterslstent  and  serious 
human  rights  violations  in  southern  Africa, 
we  are  of  the  view  that  the  Third  Committee 
should  not  utilize  all  of  its  time  on  this 
aspect  of  the  subject,  so  widely  treated  else- 
where In  the  United  Nations,  lest,  by  so  doing, 
we  neglect  the  many  Instances  of  grave  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  elsewhere  In  the 
world.  I  wish  to  recall  that  our  agenda  item 
Itself  refers  to  "the  violation  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedom  ...  in  all  coun- 
trtca". 

On  reading  the  hundreds  of  petitions  al- 
leging violations  of  human  rights  which  come 
to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  from 
sources  in  many  countries,  my  Delegation 
has  noted  the  large  number  referring  to  vio- 
lations of  Articles  9-12  and  Article  19  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Ttie 
latter  provides  that  "Everyone  has  the  right 
to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression",  in- 
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eluding  freedom  to  "seek,  receive  and  Impart 
Information  and  ideas  through  any  media 
and  regardless  of  frontiers".  Article  9  states 
that  "No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary 
arrest,  detention  or  exile".  Articles  10,  11 
and  12  afford  full  protection  and  due  process 
of  law  as  to  those  charged  with  a  penal 
offense. 

In  reviewing  the  1969  annual  report  of 
that  singular  institution.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, now  consisting  of  20  National  Sec- 
tions and  over  15,(X)0  individual  members, 
the  work  of  which  is  to  strengthen  all  inter- 
national movements  supporting  human 
rights,  my  Delegation  was  very  much  struck 
by  the  fact  that  Amnesty  International  has 
taken  up  investigation  of  cases  of  political 
prisoners  during  the  year  1968/69  In  72 
countrlee.  Included  was  my  own  country. 
where  the  status  of  conscientious  objectors 
who  have  been  Imprisoned  for  violations  of 
the  conscription  laws  has  been  looked  into 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  my  Govern- 
ment. 

Newspaper  reports  and  other  media  sources 
make  perfectly  clear  to  us  that  the  right  of 
political  dissent  Is  still  a  very  precarious  one 
for  millions  of  people.  Prisons  bulge  with 
those  who  have  dared  to  criticize  or  oppose 
peacefully  the  policies  of  their  governments, 
and,  alas,  many  such  prisoners  are  brutally 
ill-treated  in  violation  of  all  standards  of 
human  decency.  We  note  particularly  the 
evidence  compiled  in  the  report  of  The  Ad 
Hoc  Working  Group  of  Experts  as  to  African 
territories  under  colonial  domination,  which 
documents  the  degree  to  which  political  pris- 
oners have  been  brutalized  In  these  areas. 

Rather  than  promote  and  encourage  open 
dissent,  many  governments  have  maintained 
power  with  a  reign  of  fear,  which  serves  to 
terrorize  the  mind  and,  eventually,  the  body 
of  those  who  disagree. 

In  the  time  available  to  me.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  cannot  review  all  of  these  situations 
occurring  the  world  over.  But  In  the  course 
of  this  debate,  my  Delegation  wishes  strongly 
to  affirm  the  Inherent  faculty  of  all  men,  if 
they  are  Indeed,  as  Article  1  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  states,  "born 
free  and  equal  In  dignity  and  rights 
endowed  with  reason  and  conscience",  to 
exercise  their  basic  right  of  freedom  of  spirit, 
mind  and  belief,  wherever  they  may  be  lo- 
cated and  whatever  may  be  the  political  and 
social  system  under  which  they  live. 

These  rights  are  no  greater  or  smaller  In 
Africa  than  in  the  Americas,  in  Asia  than  in 
Europe.  They  belong  to  all  mankind,  and  de- 
rive from  man's  basic  humanity.  The  right  to 
disagree,  to  dissent.  Is  perhaps  the  most  cher- 
ished of  all  the  political  rights  of  man.  His- 
tory teaches  that  yesterday's  dissenters  often 
become  today's  majority,  for  through  rea- 
soned dissent,  man  progresses.  If  I  may  so 
note,  my  Delegation  was  proud  to  witness 
the  free  exercise  of  free  minds  across  our 
country  on  October  15th,  a  day  on  which 
many  Americans  were  able  to  express  their 
dissent  with  the  Government's  policy  as 
others  were  equally  able  to  disagree  publicly 
with  the  dissenters.  We  are  grateful  for  or- 
derly and  reasonable  disagreement,  for  we 
know  that  no  country's  policies  are  so  sound 
or  so  correct  that  none  will  be  found  who 
disagree. 

Madam  Chairman,  my  Delegation  is  also 
deeply  disturbed  at  a  most  fundamental  vio- 
lation of  human  decency  as  to  another  cate- 
gory of  prisoners,  those  who  are  prisoners  of 
war  protected  by  International  law. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  a  specific  situation 
involving  prisoners  which,  I  am  sure  you 
will  understand.  Is  of  particular  concern  to 
my  country.  United  States  forces  are  engaged 
in  combat  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  our  earnest  hope 
that  this  conflict  will  soon  be  terminated  and 
the  task  of  rebuilding  begun.  But  many  hun- 
dreds of  American  soldiers,  airmen,  marines 
and  naval  iiersonnel  are  at  present  missing 
or  captured  In  Vietnam.  How  many  of  these 


men,  and  which  ones,  are  In  captivity  Is  a 
secret  closely  guarded  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese authorities.  For  each  of  these  men 
there  is  a  wife,  a  child,  a  parent,  who  Is  con- 
cerned with  his  fate.  They  are  subjected  to 
uncertainty  and  despair  which  grow  as  each 
day  passes. 

Our  concern  In  this  matter,  expressed 
here  before  the  assemblage  of  nations,  is 
humanitarian,  not  political.  This  concern 
was  succinctly  but  urgently  expressed  in  the 
agonizing  question  put  by  the  many  wives 
who  have  gone  to  Paris  to  ask  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation  to  the  Paris  talks: 
please  tell  me  if  I  am  a  wife  or  a  widow. 

There  exists  an  international  convention, 
legally  binding  upon  all  parties  concerned — 
the  Convention  on  Protection  of  Prisoners  of 
War,  concluded  at  Geneva  in  1949.  This  Con- 
vention applies  to  "all  cases  of  declared  war 
or  of  any  other  armed  conflict  which  may 
arise  between  two  or  more  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties,  even  if  the  state  of  war  Is 
not  recognized  by  one  of  them."  It  thus  binds 
the  United  States,  which  ratified  it  in  1955, 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  which  acceded  to 
It  in  1953,  and  North  Vietnam,  which  acceded 
in  1957. 

This  Convention,  to  which,  I  may  add. 
there  are  125  parties,  including  more  than 
100  members  of  the  United  Nations,  contains 
provisions  which.  If  implemented,  would  let 
children  know  if  their  fathers  are  alive,  par- 
ents If  their  sons  are  well-treated.  It  requires 
that — and  I  quote — "Immediately  upon  cap- 
ture, or  not  more  than  one  week  after  arrival 
at  a  camp,  even  If  it  Is  a  transit  camp,  like- 
wise In  case  of  sickness  or  transfer  to  hospital 
or  to  another  camp,  every  prisoner  of  war 
shall  be  enabled  to  write  directly  to  his  fam- 
ily." The  Convention  assures  a  prisoner  the 
right  to  remain  In  communication  with  his 
loved  ones  and  with  an  international  or  state 
organization  which  has  assumed  the  obliga- 
tion of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the 
prisoner. 

In  addition  to  the  right  to  receive  mall  and 
packages,  and  to  send  a  minimum  of  two 
letters  and  four  cards  each  month,  the 
Geneva  Convention  specifies  minimum  hu- 
mane standards  of  detention,  of  hygiene,' 
diet,  recreation,  and  employment.  It  requires 
that  seriously  wounded  or  ill  prisoners  be 
repatriated  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  travel. 
It  specifies  that  the  Detaining  Power  shall 
accept  a  neutral  party  to  the  conflict  or  a 
respected  International  organization  such  as 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
as  a  Protecting  Power  for  the  prisoners.  It 
requires  that  the  Detaining  Power  provide 
the  names  of  the  Prisoners  it  holds  to  their 
families,  as  well  as  to  the  Protecting  Power, 
or  to  the  International  Conmilttee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  to  pass  on  to  their  country  of 
origin.  It  requires  that  the  Detaining  Party 
permit  on-the-scene  Inspection  of  its  deten- 
tion facilities. 

Madam  Chairman,  my  fellow  delegates, 
this  Convention  is  not  meant  to  create  a  life 
of  privilege  for  captured  military  personnel. 
It  Is  meant  to  Insure  minimum  standards  of 
human  decency  to  helpless  men  who  are  In 
the  power  of  their  military  enemy  and  can 
no  longer  pose  a  threat  to  that  enemy,  and  to 
provide  minimum  solace  to  families  who  are 
far  from  the  front  lines.  In  wartime,  when 
passions  are  inflamed,  this  Convention  seeks 
to  preserve  those  frail  links  of  compassion 
and  decency  which  are  so  urgently  needed. 
Nurtured,  these  links  may  in  turn  help  move 
enemies  toward  a  realization  of  their  common 
stake  In  finding  the  path  to  peace. 

My  country  places  the  highest  priority  up- 
on Implementation  of  this  Convention.  There 
are  now  some  30,000  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  prisoners  of  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam who  have  been  accorded  the  status  and 
the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war  under  the 
Geneva  Convention,  even  though  many  of 
them  may  not  technically  be  entitled  to  such 
prisoner  of  war  status  as  defined  in  the  Con- 


vention. The  United  States  has  tried  again 
and  again  to  persuade  Hanoi  to  apply  the 
basic  minimum  standards  guaranteed  by  the 
Convention — identification  of  prisoners,  the 
right  to  send  and  receive  mall,  and  a  Pro- 
tecting Power  to  inspect  detention  condi- 
tions. We  remain  Immensely  grateful  to  the 
governments  which  have  coojjerated  In  these 
regrettably    unsuccessful    efforts. 

In  contrast,  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  with  the  cooperation  of 
its  allies,  opened  all  detention  camps  to  In- 
spection by  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross.  The  names  of  POW's  have 
been  made  available  to  the  ICRC.  Prisoners 
of  war  detained  by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
have  the  right  to  send  and  receive  mall  and 
packages.  They  are  Interned  in  six  camps 
which  are  administered  by  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  which,  as  regular  International 
inspection  has  shown,  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Let  me  be  clear  that  we  are  not  claiming  a 
perfect  record  on  this  subject.  War  Is  ugly 
and  brutal  by  nature,  and  violations  by  in- 
dividuals have  occurred.  The  point  is.  how- 
ever, that  the  allied  command  has  made  every 
effort  to  ensure  that  the  Convention  Is  ap- 
plied This  includes  the  ls.suance  of  clear 
and  explicit  orders,  and.  e%-en  more  Impor- 
tant, thorough  investigation  of  alleged  viola- 
tions and  punishment  of  those  found  guilty. 
This  policy  Is  confirmed  and  supported  by 
the  continuous  review,  t)oth  official  and  un- 
official, which  results  from  free  access  to 
POW's  by  delegates  and  doctors  of  the  ICRC 

The  United  States  neither  seeks  nor  de- 
serves praise  for  Its  efforts  to  Implement  the 
Convention.  This  is  our  duty — our  legal  duty 
and  our  moral  duty.  The  tragic  fact,  however, 
is  that  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  refuse  to  acknowledge  their 
legal  and  moral  duty  to  apply  similar  stand- 
ards of  treatment  to  the  helpless  prisoners 
in  their  power — Vietnamese  as  well  as 
American 

The  record  is  indeed  sad  The  North  Viet- 
namese authorities  have  refused  to  Identify 
the  prisoners  they  hold  Only  a  limited  mi- 
nority of  those  men  known  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  have  been  captured 
have  been  allowed  to  communicate  with  the 
outside  world.  Mail  even  from  this  small  mi- 
nority has  been  Infrequent  and  irregular. 
The  sick  and  the  wounded  have  not  been 
repatriated  nor  have  they  been  identified. 
Even  the  minimum  protection  that  would 
be  afforded  by  inspection  of  POW  facilities 
by  an  impartial  international  body  has  been 
denied.  The  ICRC's  repeated  requests  to  be 
allowed  to  visit  the  prisoners  at  their  places 
of  detention  have  been  repeatedly  denied: 
nor  has  any  other  accepted  intermediary 
Ijeen  given  access  to  the  prisoners. 

Prom  the  reports  of  the  few  men  actually 
released  by  North  Vietnam  and  from  other 
sources  has  come  disturbing  evidence  that 
prisoners  are  being  deprived  of  adequate 
medical  care  and  diets,  and  that,  in  many 
instances,  they  have  been  subjected  to  phys- 
ical and  mental  torture  For  example.  Li. 
Robert  Frishman,  one  of  the  recently  released 
American  prisoners,  in  a  public  statement 
on  September  2,  1969.  shortly  after  his  re- 
lease, said  American  prisoners  are  subject 
to  "solitary  confinement,  forced  statements, 
living  in  a  cage  for  three  years,  being  put  in 
straps,  not  being  allowed  to  sleep  or  eat. 
removal  of  finger  nails,  being  hung  from  a 
ceiling,  having  an  infected  arm  which  was 
almost  lost,  not  receiving  medical  care,  and 
being  dragged  along  the  ground  with  a 
broken  leg.  .  .  .'  Recounting  the  treatment 
of  Lieutenant  Commander  Stratton,  Lt. 
Frishman  said: 

"The  North  Vietnamese  tried  to  get  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Stratton  to  appear  before 
a  press  delegation  and  say  that  he  bad  re- 
ceived humane  and  lenient  treatment.  He  re- 
fused because  his  treatment  hadn't  been  hu- 
mane. He'd  been  tied  up  with  ropes  to  such 
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a  degree  that  he  still  haa  large  sc  irs  on  his 
arms  from  rope  burns  which  became  Infected 
He  was  deprleved  of  sleep,  beaten,  had  his 
nnger  nails  removed  and  put  In  solitary,  but 
the  North  Vletnajnese  Insisted  that  he  make 
the  false  humane  treatment  st.uements  and 
threw  him  inU)  a  dark  cell  for  38  days  to 
think  about  It." 

This  rejord  l.s  Indeed  chilling  It  has  been 
need  and  deplored  by  a  great  many  Inter- 
national observers  For  example.  Jacques 
Preymond  of  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  reporting  on  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Prisoners  of  War.  highlighted 
the  contra.sts  between  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam as  follows: 

In  Vietnam  it  [the  ICRC|  has  so  far  had 
limited  success.  In  fact.  In  spite  of  repe.ited 
representations,  it  has  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain the  agreement  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  to  the  Inst.iUatlon  of  a 
Delegation  in  Hanoi  nor  even  to  the  visiting 
of  prisoners  of  war. 

•■.  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  ICRC  Is  repre- 
sented m  Saigon  and  the  delegates  are  able 
to  visit  all  prisoner  of  war  camps.  They  also 
receive  nominal  rolls  of  these  pri.soners." 

In  the  iace  of  such  International  criticism 
there  have  been  few  breaks  In  the  silence  of 
HaiK>l.  We-faave.  however,  been  told — though 
In  Une  shNll  phrases  of  propaganda,  rather 
than  In  the  measured  tones  of  statesmanship 
or  humanltarianlsm— that  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention does  not  apply  because  there  h^vs  not 
been  a  formal  declaration  of  war  and  that  the 
American  prisoners  are  'war  criminals"  and 
therefore  not  entitled  to  the  rights  conferred 
upon  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention Despite  this.  Hanoi  says.  It  treats 
the  prisoners  "hunaanely." 

Madam  Chairman  my  government  cannot 
accept  these  assertions  The  Genev-a  Con- 
vention provides  a  detailed  international 
standard  of  humane  treatment  against  which 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  can  be 
measured  Hanoi's  mere  assertion  of  "hu- 
noane"  treatment,  which  has  never  been 
verified  by  impartial  Inspection.  Is  no  sub- 
stitute Further.  North  Vietnam's  denial  that 
the  Convenilcn  is  applicable,  and  its  asser- 
tion that  it  th?retore  cannot  be  the  standard 
to  measure  i's  conduct,  has  no  ba^is  in 
inlernatloiial  law  Hanoi  says  that  the  Con- 
vention applie:-;  only  where  there  has  been  a 
declaration  of  war  But  it  is  clear  from  the 
language  of  the  Coiuention.  which  I  quoted 
earlier,  that  the  absence  of  such  a  declara- 
tion has  no  relatiionship  to  the  Convention's 
applicability  and  does  not  justify  a  refusal 
to  apply  it 

Hanoi  has  also  iiiserteti  that  our  mer  held 
as  prisoners  are  war  criminals  apparently 
on  the  theory  that  any  attacks  against  North 
Vietnam  or  Viet  CcTng  forces  or  facilities  are 
criminal  acts  and  that  all  military  personnel 
Involved  m  such  attacks  are  criminal.^  Such 
assertions  are  patently  absurd  Our  men  are 
not  war  crlminaJs  NIoreover,  the  Geneva 
Conventions  and  modern  international  hu- 
manitarian law  reject  any  suggestion  that 
the  protection  of  individual  war  victims, 
whether  soldiers  or  civilians,  is  dependent 
upon  moral  or  legal  Judgments  abt>ut  the 
cause  for  which  their  government  is  hght:ng 
The  law  is  there  to  protect  all  the  victims  of 
war  on  both  sides.  All  countries  have  an  in- 
terest in  seeing  that  it  Is  respected 

The  Ui'.iied  States  understands  that  every 
country  believes  that  it  is  right  and  its 
enemy  wrong.  Btit.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
Geneva  Convention  was  designed  specifically 
to  meet  this  problem  It  imposes  upon  all 
oombataiu  jxjwers  the  obligation  to  treat 
military  personnel  made  helpless  by  their 
captivity  in  accordance  with  a  single  objec- 
tive and  verifiable  standard 

The  21st  International  Conference  of  the 
Red  Cross  held  at  Istanbul  In  September  cut 
through  any  possible  quibbles  that  could  be 
made  by  a  party  to  the  Vietnam  conflict  It 
adopted  without  dissent  a  resolution  which 
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obtained  the  support  of  114  governments 
and  national  Red  Cross  organizations  That 
resolution  called  upcjn  all  parties  "to  abide 
by  the  obligations  set  forth  In  the  Conven- 
tion and  upon  all  authorities  involved  in  an 
armed  conflict  to  ensure  that  all  uniformed 
members  of  the  regular  armed  forces  of  an- 
other party  to  the  conflict  and  all  other 
persons  entitled  to  prisoner  of  war  status 
are  treated  humanely  and  given  the  fullest 
measure  of  protection  prescribed  by  the 
Conveiitiuli   " 

It  also  recognized — and  again  I  repeat  the 
exact  words  of  this  resolution—  that,  even 
apart  from  the  Convention,  the  Interna- 
tional community  h;\s  consistently  demanded 
humane  treatment  for  prisoners  of  war,  in- 
cluding identification  and  accounting  for  all 
prisoners,  provision  of  an  adequate  diet  ant4 
medi-al  care,  that  prisoners  be  permitted 
to  communicate  With  each  other  and  with 
the  exterior,  that  seriously  sick  or  wounded 
prLsoners  be  promptly  repatriated,  and  that 
at  all  wmes  prisoners  be  protected  from 
physical  and  mental  torture,  abuse  and  re- 
prisal " 

We  hope  this  Committee  will  take  not- 
this  session  of  the  resolution  passed  with- 
out dissent  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties in  Istanbul,  and  that  It  will  in  a  sim- 
ilar fashion  reaffirm  the  obligations  of  al! 
parties  to  the  Geneva  Convention.  We  es- 
pecially hope  that  North  Vietnam,  which  has 
frequently  expressed  its  abiding  reg.ird  for 
humane  principles,  will  heed  this  unequivo- 
cal and  specific  call  reflecting  the  conscience 
of  the  international  community. 

Madam  Chairman,  two  weeks  ago — on  Oc- 
tober 30ih — the  Secretary  General  made  the 
following  statement . 

"It  Is  the  view  of  the  Secretary  General 
that  the  Government  of  North  Vietnani 
ought  to  give  an  International  humanitarian 
organization  such  as  the  Lesigtie  of  Red  Cro.s.^ 
Societies  access  to  the  Americans  detained  :n 
North  Vietnam." 

We  Join  in  this  view,  and  we  urge  all  the 
governments  represented  here  today  to  u.se 
their  utmost  influence  so  that  at  least  thi.^ 
.single  step  forward  can  be  accomplishe'l  V 
would  indeed  welcome  the  intervention  of 
any  organization  or  group  of  concerned 
people  who  may  be  able  to  reduce  the  an- 
guish of  the  prisoners  and  their  families 
But  the  Secretary  General  h;is  made  a  on- 
crete.  limited  proposal;  its  immediate  im- 
plementation would  bring  closer  the  day 
when  the  observance  of  the  humanitarian 
prinfiples  of  the  Geneva  Convention  by  all 
parties  Is  complete. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  on  this  matter. 
Mad.im  Chairman,  for  it  is  of  vit.al  Impor- 
tance t'->  the  United  States  It  is  also  of 
paramount  interest  to  all  nations  of  the 
world  The  failure  to  treat  any  prisoner  of 
war.  wherever  he  may  be.  in  accordance  with 
common  standards  of  decency,  is  an  atTront 
to  all  who  claim  the  mantle  of  civilization 

Resoli'TIon  No.  .3  .Aooptfd  by  the  Le.agt'e  of 
Red  Cross  Societies.  Istanbul,  September 
1969 

PROTECTION  OP  PRISONERS  OF  W.AR 

The  XXIst  International  Conference  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

Recalling  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949 
on  the  protection  of  prisoners  of  war.  and  the 
historic  role  of  the  Red  Cross  as  a  protector 
of  victims  of  w.u. 

Considering  that  the  Convention  applies 
to  each  armed  conflict  between  two  or  more 
parties  to  the  Convention  without  regard  to 
how  the  conflict  may  be  characterized. 

Recognizing  that,  even  apart  from  the 
Convention,  the  International  community 
has  consistently  demanded  humane  treat- 
ment for  prisoners  of  war,  including  Identl- 
flcatlon  and  accounting  for  all  prisoners,  pro- 
vision of  an  adequate  diet  and  medical  care, 
that  prisoners  be  permitted  to  communicate 


with  each  other  and  with  the  exterior,  that 
seriously  sick  or  wounded  prisoners  be 
promptly  repatriated,  and  that  at  all  times 
prisoners  be  protected  from  physical  and 
mental   torture,  abuse  and  reprisals. 

Requests  each  party  to  the  Convention  to 
take  all  appropriate  measures  to  ensure  hti- 
mane  treatment  and  prevent  violations  of 
the  Convention. 

Calls  upon  all  parties  to  abide  by  the 
obligations  set  forth  in  the  Convention  and 
upon  all  authorities  involved  in  an  armed 
conflict  to  ensure  that  all  uniformed  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  armed  forces  of  another 
party  to  the  conflict  and  all  other  persons  en- 
titled to  prisoner  of  war  status  are  treated 
humanely  and  given  the  fullest  meastire  of 
protection  prescribed  by  the  Convention; 
and  further  calls  upon  all  parties  to  provide 
free  access  to  the  prisoners  of  war  and  to 
all  places  of  their  detention  by  a  protecting 
Power  or  by  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  TAKE 
CERTAIN  ACTION  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
until  noon  tomorrow,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  the  'Vice  President,  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore,  and  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign 
duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair  >.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  execu- 
tive session,  under  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
imtil  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  5 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.  >  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
November  20,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confii'med  by 
the  Senate  November  19,  1969: 

INTERST.ATE   COMMERCE   COMMISSION 

Robt-t  Coleman  Gresham.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 31.  1974 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  of  California,  to  be 
a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  term 
of  7  years  from  September  26,   1969. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  do  not  grow  weary:  for  though  our 
outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inner  man 
IS  renewed  day  by  day. — n  Corinthians 
4:  16. 

Our  Father  God.  ever  ready  to 
strengthen  the  souls  of  Thy  children,  we 
pause  at  this  noontide  altar  of  prayer  to 
lift  our  hearts  imto  Thee.  Into  our  little- 
ness breathe  Thou  the  greatness  of  Thy 
power,  into  our  misunderstandings  bring 
Thou  the  understanding  of  Thy  wisdom, 
and  into  our  troubled  hearts  let  there 
come  the  steadiness  of  Thy  strong  spirit. 
Lift  us  from  lower  levels  of  living  that, 
loving  Thee  feri'ently  and  serving  our 
fellow  men  faithfully,  we  may  find  our 
true  selves  in  Thee. 

We  pray  for  our  country.  May  the  peo- 
ple of  this  free  land  not  miss  the  right 
path  amid  the  confusion  of  these  times. 
With  courageous  hearts,  creative  minds, 
and  confident  hands,  help  us  to  bring 
order  into  the  disorders  of  this  world,  to 
expel  ill  will  with  good  will  and  to  replace 
low  prejudices  with  high  principles  that 
we  may  leave  behind  us  a  better  world, 
where  men  live  together  in  peace. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  14001.  An  act  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  authorize 
modifications  of  the  system  of  selecting  per- 
sons for  induction  Into  the  Armed  Forces 
under  this  act. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  and  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  2000.  An  act  to  establish  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  Natio.ial  Historic  Site. 

S.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  the  Elsenhower  National 
Historic  Site  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.R.  7066.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  William  Howard  Taft  Na- 
tional Historic  Site. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
12307)  entitled  'An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 


tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  offices,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  and  for  other  purposes.  ' 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  5  and  14  to  the  foregoing  bill. 


THE  ILLUSION  OF  PHILIPPINE  SUP- 
PORT IN  VIETNAM 

I  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, i 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is 
utterly  shocking  and  disgusting  to  learn 
that  oiu'  Government  has  paid  $36  mil- 
lion to  the  Philippine  Government  for  a 
mercenary  noncombat  force  of  1.500  in 
Vietnam. 

This  money  was  spent  to  perpetrate  a 
fraud  on  both  the  American  people  and 
the  citizens  of  the  Philippines,  to  pro- 
vide the  illusion  of  Philippine  support  for 
American  action  in  Vietnam. 

The  truth  is  an  incredible  shame. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

I  Mr.  PETTIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, i 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
considerable  distress  that  I  found  my- 
self obligated  to  leave  the  floor  prior  to 
the  vote  on  roll  No.  272.  on  passage  of 
H.R.  14705.  Employment  Security 
Amendments  of  1969.  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  show  that,  had  I  been  present. 
I  would  have  voted  'yea"  on  the  bill. 


LIMITATION  ON  PAYMENTS 
TO  FARMERS 

I  Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  an  early  item  of  busi- 
ness today  will  be  the  conference  report 
on  the  agriculture  appropriation  bill. 

It  is  very  clear  from  the  committee  re- 
port that  the  managers  saw  fit  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  Senate  provision  which  de- 
letes the  $20,000  limitation  on  individual 
payments.  The  committee  report  on  page 
8  indicates  that  in  the  interest  of  fair- 
ness to  wheat  producers  this  should  be 
eliminated. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  House  that  on  August  11, 
1969.  in  making  the  announcement  of 
the  1970  wheat  program,  the  Secrttary 
of  Agriculture  very  plainly  put  this  ad- 
monition, and  this  is  the  last  item  of  his 
announcement: 

Payments  would  be  subject  to  any  limita- 
tions that  might  be  required  by  Congress  In 
the  Department  of  Agrlculttire  appropri- 
ations. 

Every  wheat  farmer  in  the  country  was 
on  adequate  notice  that  this  limitation 


might  well  affect  the  1970  crop.  I  hope 
the  House,  if  it  has  the  opportunity,  will 
instruct  the  managers  to  take  the  con- 
ference report  back  and  insist  upon  this 
limitation  on  payments. 


RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING 
PROGRAM  PROVIDES  FINE  MILI- 
TARY LEADERS 

I  Mr.    PIRNIE    asked    and    was    given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
■  minute   and   to   revise   and   extend   his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reserve 
officers'  training  program  has  sen'ed  to 
provide  our  Nation  with  fine  military 
leaders  during  our  most  critical  years  of 
this  century.  Colleges  across  our  Nation 
have  participated  with  commendable  re- 
sults. Officers  derived  from  this  source 
have  teamed  most  effectively  with  the 
graduates  of  our  service  academies  to 
give  this  country  integrity  and  ability 
in  leadership  responsibilities  which  have 
been  most  exacting  in  times  of  extreme 
tension  and  technological  chaiige.  It  is 
exciting  to  note  that  over  18  percent  of 
our  astronauts  received  their  commis- 
sions through  the  ROTC.  Recognizing  as 
we  do  the  high  requirements  of  mind  and 
body  to  qualify  for  this  assignment,  we 
are  proud  that  this  program  has  been 
able  to  provide  men  of  such  distinction. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  colleges  will 
continue  to  be  a  reservoir  of  such  dedi- 
cated leadership. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 
FOR   1970 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  come 
as  no  surprise  to  my  colleagues  to  learn 
that  the  conference  report  on  the  agri- 
culture appropriations  bill  for  1970.  to 
be  brought  up  shortly,  no  longer  contains 
my  amendment  placing  a  S20.000  ceiling 
on  farm  subsidy  payments. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  vote  of  224 
to  142.  in  supEwrt  of  that  amendment, 
our  conferees  have  once  again  failed  to 
sustain  the  House  position. 

At  the  proper  time  today.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  intend  to  move  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  with  instnjctions  that  our 
conferees  insist  on  this  amendment. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  which  led 
the  House  to  support  my  amendment 
last  May.  there  are.  briefly,  two  other 
reasons  why  we  must  maintain  our  posi- 
tion today. 

First,  there  is  no  indication  that  either 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  or  the 
E>epartment  of  Agriculture  has  any  seri- 
ous intent  to  include  a  subsidy  ceiling  in 
pending  farm  legislation. 

Second,  due  to  a  cotton  acreage  in- 
crease of  1  million  acres  armounced  on 
October  15.  1969,  the  size  of  giant  sub- 
sidies will  increase  dramatically  unless 
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we  put  a  stop  now  to  this  runaway  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  those  who  sup- 
ported my  amendment  last  May  to  sup- 
port my  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  there  Is 
going  to  be  another  parliamentary  ma- 
neuver today  to  take  this  motion  to  re- 
commit away  from  me  and  to  place  It  In 
the  hands  of  someone  who  does  not  be- 
lieve In  recommitting  this  bill  without 
instructions.  This  is  a  farce  on  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country.  As  P.  T.  Bamum 
would  say: 

You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  scwne  of  the 
time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMriTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  WEL- 
FARE. COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Piijbllc  Health  and  Welfare  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commetce  may  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1072. 
APPALACHIAN  AND  REGIONAL 
ACTION  PLANNING  COMMISSIONS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  <S.  1072)  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended,  and  titles  I.  III.  IV.  and  V  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  he  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
Ewint  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER^  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Abbltt 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Baring 
Barrett 
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Belcher 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Brock 

Burton,  Utah 
Cabell 
CahlOl 
Cellcr 


Clark 

Clay 

Cunningham 

I3aw8on 

de  la  Oarza 

Denney 

Dlggs 

Dingell 


Downing 

Eckbardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

PUher 

Fountain 

Oallagher 

O  latino 

Gray 

anffln 

Halpem 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Klrwan 

Kuykendall 


Kyroa 

L«ndrum 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

MathUa 

May 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Murphy,  NY 

Passman 

Patman 

Phllbln 

Powell 

Puclnskl 

Rhodes 

Rodlno 


Rooney,  Pa. 

Roetenkowski 

St  Onge 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Utt 

Watson 

Wold 

Wydler 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1072, 
APPALACHIAN  AND  REGIONAL  AC- 
TION PLANNING  COMMISSIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

<Por  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Novem- 
ber 12.  1969.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 


Abbltt 

Anderson,  111. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Blackburn 
Blanto.i 
Brock 
Bush 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Celler 
Clark 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddano 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
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de  la  Garza 

Denney 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Fallon 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fountain 

Gallagher 

Gray 

GrlfBn 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Howard 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

L-andrum 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Martin 

Mathlas 


May 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morton 

Murphy,  DI. 

Murphy,  NY. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Powell 

Puclnskl 

Rees 

ReUel 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Ruppe 

St.  Onge 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 


Tunney 

Utt 


Watson 
Wold 


Wydler 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  350 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorimi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  362 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorimi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT, 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS,  TO  MEET  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Procurement  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1072, 
APPALACHIAN  AND  REGIONAL 
ACTION  PLANNING  COMMISSIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Jones ) . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  conference  committee  on  this  bill 
worked  very  hard  to  produce  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Appalachian  region  and  in  the 
five  other  economic  development  re- 
gions— New  England,  Coastal  Plains, 
Ozarks,  Upper  Great  Lakes,  and  Four 
Comers — as  well  as  extension  of  the 
EDA  program  for  other  depressed  areas 
of  the  country. 

The  conferees  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  resolving  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  before  reach- 
ing agreement  on  October  21.  1969.  The 
conference  report  preserves  the  essential 
features  of  the  House  bill,  and  the  bill 
which  emerged  from  the  conference  com- 
mittee is  a  good  piece  of  legislation. 

Before  describing  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  I  wish  to  thank  most  profoundly  my 
colleagues  from  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee who  served  as  members  of  the 
conference  committee.  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Cramer, 
Mr.  Harsha,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  worked 
diligently  and  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
House. 

We  also  enjoyed  the  usual  courtesy  and 
cooperation  of  the  Senate  managers,  all 
were  helpful  and  cooperative. 

I  insert  a  table  showing  the  authoriza- 
tions by  program  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
Authorizations — Conference    report.    S     1072 

TTTLE     I — APPALACHIAN     REGIONAL     COMMISSION 

Section  102 — Highways:  '  (new 

authorization) 8150,000.000 

Other  programs  for  fiscal  year 

1970-71 
Section  105 — Administrative 

expenses    1,900,000 

Section  202 — Demonstration 

health  projects 90.000.000 
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TiTLi:  I— APPAiJkcHiAN  BwsioNAL  COMMISSION—  js  authorlzcd  for  this  purpose.  Title  m     receive  assistance  on  the  samebafiis  as 

Continued  also  increases  the  technical   assistance     those  supported  by  EDA  and  HUD  funds. 

Other  programs  for  fiscal  year  authorization  of  that  act  by  $25  mlUion.         An  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 

1970-71  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  been  a  Member  of     man  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr  Cleve- 

Secuon  203-Land  stabiu-  .^    „  ^^^  jq^  over  23  years,  and  in  that     land)   when  the  bill  was  considered  by 

»ti«n    $16,000,000  J^e^J'^avT  rarely  s^n  a  unique  and     the  House  and  passed  in  the  House  was 

Section    20&-Minmg    area         ^  ^  ^  irmovative  nroeram  like  that  adminis-     further  amended  in  the  conference  to 

reatorauon             15,000,000  {""^y^^^.e  I^^^^                                        Provide  for  a  presidential  study  of  the 

Section    207— Houalng    as-  tered  Dy  tne  Appaiacnian  rtegionai  «..uin       ^                vrhirh  nortlons  of  uDoer  New 

sutanco                          --         3,000,000  mission  develop  such  a  broad   base  of     extent  to  whicn  portions  oi  upper  iMevv 

section  ail-Vocational  ed-  support  and  public  acceptance.  The  testi-     York  State   are  g"*! ^aphically   part  of 

ucauon  - 50,000,000  mony  received  by  the  Public  Works  Com-     the  New  England  (fAPPala-chlan  regions 

Section   214— Supplemental  mittee  this  vear  was  uniformly  laudatory,     and  should  be  included  in  either  ol  them. 

grants  ....-.':-. -       82,600,000  ^^^   bSprcSuS  SS  conference     This  study  is  to  be  completed  by  June 

Section  302— AdminlBtratlve  ,:„mmitt«>  Is  addressed  to  strengthening     30, 1970. 

expenses  Of  local  develop-  ?hf  oro^am  bv  a  Wi^r  orSSS         Title    II    of     the    conference    report 

ment    districts    and    re-  the  program  Dy  a  numoer  ox  wxiuuctu                         ,    „     ,    ,      PubUc  Works  and 

search                 13,000,000  changes  in  the  statute  and  providing  a     ^■"^^"'^  "^i?  ^  P^  '^"^  f^fir  ,„„,,.!  /,!" 

■ •  basis  for  progress  during  the  tight  budget     Economic  Development  Act  to  gUe  the 

270.400,000  which  we  are  experiencing.  The  principal     other    regional    development    programs 

— =—  chang^  in   the   present   statute   which     the  wherewithal  to  initiate  programs  for 

TITLE  ii-REGioNAL  coMMis-  ^^  ^    authorizcd  by  the  conference     which   they  have  been  planning   since 

SIGNS,  FISCAL  YEAK  1970-71  -fJ^rf  arp  nQ  foilows'                                     1966.  The  bill  cxpands  the  supplemental 

Authorization  for  commission  2?                  „    f""^                           of    a     grant  authority  passed  by  the  Congress 

Tot-  - "'■°°°°«'  UaSount  Of  the  original  authorimlon     *e  basic  prograns  are  matoiuate^ 

P1'"">«1  K"""  !'!"''  °H,l^ilt,£roId™°^bv     make  it  clear  that  the  commissions  are 

.S  ■„n,lSnor--«.c.;      "»°°°'°°°  Son"foSr?2,SesTf.l'omron.     SltSncl^t' TuTh^  Tor"^,a=£S- 

1970:   increased  authorlza-  ¥he  authorization  which  is  on  a  contract     vestigations,  studies,  demonstration  proj- 

tion  for  1  year 25, 000. 000  ^.l^^'tv  Sfsi.  ^'  ^1 7«f  mUlion  f or  fiscal     ects,  and  training  programs.  The  Secre- 

•  tSn    «  7^^mion  f or  ftsSl  1971-  $175     tary 's  expenditures  of  funds  is  limited  to 

Total  525,000,000  ^^^P.^^^^^^,  "^S„     ^i^  sm  i^Uion  for     not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  amount 

Total    new    authoriza-— ^  ZT.^' ^Ssc^Li'l^^TrZZ     ^J^S^TootrSS  TSe''::Llf- 

re  'r^epo^^^!-!!::  l..0.90O,OO0  ^^.ZTZ^^^rTa  rSo^^lt^^S^     PrSS-  V^^  ^LT^..^  Je 

.  specific  authorization  of  S175  million  per  SL^S^Uted  m^der  the  present  law^     ^TmlS^gStir  5oTaSrseclS 

year  for  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  and  The    demonstration    health    program     ^fP/"""'"   %y..   laneuaee   of   the   con- 

8170  million  for  fiscal  year  1973.  (This  con-  authorized  by  section  202  of  the  Appa-     ?^renre  Report    recomiz?s   tSe   diversity 

sututes  a  reauthorization  of  highway  funds  lochian  Act  is  amended  to  set  the  Federal     ference  report   ^ffo^'f^"  ."^„°;l*^"!'';*^ 

provided  for  In  the  1965  and  1967  versions  ,^^^^'!^^" 'f  ^^tin^^           for  3  years     °^  these  regions  by  authorrzing  demon - 

of  the  legislation  with  the  addition  of  $150  Pf'L'^^l^f  ^^f,  ,  teir^of  100-4rS^^     stratlon  projects  to  respond  to  the  eco- 

miiiion  in  this  bill.  Total  highway  authority,  at  75  percent  after  2  yearsoliuo  percent                  problems  which  may  be  unique  to 

fiscal  years  1965-73,  $1,165  million).  Federal  fundmg.  Current  law   provides     ^j^^jr  ^reas 

-Allocations:    (1)    Up  to   10  percent  of  for  50  percent.  The  law  wouJd  also  place        After  the  Secretary  has  deducted  the 

amount  appropriated,  for  Secretary  of  Com-  emphasis   on   nutrition    and    Child    care      j_„j.i™„jn    of    10    percent     provision    is 

merce  technical  aasistance,  and  so  forth.  (2)  projects   in   the   Appalachian   region,   a                           minimum  of  10  percent  or  a 

Of  the  remainder,  not  more  than  25  percent  ^^tter  which  has  received  considerable     ^^JfJ°' ^of",? p^rcTnfof  the  r^aimng 

^oLlS^jr   ^°  P*-nt  to  each  regional  and  justified  public  attention^  ^e  health     S,Tro"rStrJns\rbTaU^^^^^^^ 

commission.  program  is  also  amended  t«  emphasize     ^^.^^  commission.  This  is  similar  to 

The  conference  report  contams  three  the  need  for  the  detection,  diagnosis,  and        |                           presents  a  reasonable 

titles.  treatment  of  occupational  diseases  ans-     P!  "7^7  allocation    of    funds    by    the 

Title  I  extends  the  Appalachian  Re-  ing  from  coal  mining,  particularly  the  ^retarj- of  Commerc^ 
gional  Development  Act  for  a  2-year  problem  of  black  lung.  as  included  in  the  House  bill,  the  con- 
period  beyond  previous  authorizations.  Section  205  of  the  act  is  amended  to  jgrence  report  provides  for  the  coordina- 
The  conferees  approved  a  2-year  author-  make  it  clear  that  mine  restoration  proj-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  grants  and  loans  with  each 
ization  of  $268,500,000  for  aU  programs  ects  can  be  accomplished  on  a  grant-in-  pg^gral  Cochairman  and  likewise  of  the 
conducted  under  the  act  other  than  the  aid  basis.  This  amendment  should  make  commissions  programs  with  the  Secre- 
construction  of  the  Appalachian  develop-  this  critical  program  move  faster  than  ^^y.  ^^  commerce, 
ment  highway  system  and  the  construe-  it  has  in  the  past.  as  I  indicated  previously,  the  bill  also 
tion  of  local  access  roads.  The  nonhigh-  Section  207  of  the  act  is  amended  to  authorizes  planning  funds  for  the  Fed- 
way  portions  of  the  act  would  be  authorize  technical  assistance  through  ^^^^  p^gj^  Committee  for  development 
extended  through  fiscal  1971  and  the  nonprofit  organizations  in  the  initiation  planning  in  Alaska.  This  action  in  no 
highway  program  would  be  authorized  qj  jq^.  and  moderate-income  housing  ^^y  interferes  witti  the  potential  crea- 
through  June  30, 1973.  projects.  This  will  serve  to  accelerate  an     ^^^^  qj  a  Regional  Commission  in  the 

Title  II  of  the  bill  authorizes  fimds  for  already  effective  program.  state  of  Alaska, 
the  other  five  regional  development  com-  section  214  of  the  act  is  amended  to  The  Senate  biU  authorized  $100  million 
missions  in  a  total  of  $275  million  for  pgrmit  the  use  of  supplemental  grant  for  transportation  programs  in  the  title 
fiscal  1970  and  1971.  In  addition  $500,000  ^^^^  ^^  sewage  treatment  projects  v  development  regions.  The  conference 
is  authorized  for  planning  by  the  Federal  ^^^^  ^^  prefinanced  by  State  and  local  report  authorizes  $20  mUlion  to  be  used 
Field  Committee  for  Alaska.  authorities  under  section  8<c)  of  the  for  investigations  and  studies  for  re- 
Title  III  authorizes  a  1-year  ext«ision  JJ^^?2  '^^t^^ponution  Control  Act.  gional  transportation  needs.  It  was  our 
of  the  grant  progrwi^  under  tlUe  I  of  ^^Jff  J' J^tJ;  ^j  the  act  is  amended  to  feeling  that  planning  in  the  transporta- 
L\TAc\^.Z?hrd^°  mSL°?orr;  pe?Sr?ol?f  dlvSopm"nT  ^Ustricts"  to     tlon  fleld  has  not  proceeded  «  the  pom. 
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of  justifying  a  major  and  special  trans- 
portation program,  but  that  planning 
and  investigation  toward  this  end  was 
warranted. 

Title  ni  of  the  bill  extends  the  expir- 
ing portions  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  through  this 
fiscal  year  as  requested  by  the  Adminis- 


tration. Authorizations  are  included  for 
development  grants  and  technical  assist- 
ance. The  conference  report  adds  to  the 
areas  eligible  for  assistance  the  special 
impact  areas  designated  by  OEO  or  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Commerce  under  part  D  of  title 
I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  This  is  an  effort  to  include  areas  in 


major  cities  where  there  is  profound  eco- 
nomic need,  but  whicli  are  not  eligible 
under  current  criteria. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  changes  and  exten- 
sions of  existing  law  are  sound  and  de- 
sirable. I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  table  follows: 


APPALACHIAN  EDA  AMENDMENTS  1969-  COMPARISON  OF  NEW  AUTHORIZAriONS  IN  HOUSE  BILL.  SENATE  Bill,  AND  CONFERENCE  SUBSTITUTE 

lln  millions  ot  dollarsl 


1 
Section  ot  act  and  dtscnption 

House  bill 

Senate  hill 

Conference 
substitute 

Section  ot  act  and  description 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

Con 
su 

lerence 
bstilute 

TitIo  1- 

202 
203 

205 

207 

Appalachian  Act  atiendments 

Demonstration  h«allli  projects 

Land  stabilization.                         .^ 

Mining  area  restoration *,....,„ 

Housing  assistante                 .......... 

85.0 
15.0 

15.0 
2.0 

95.0 
15.0 
15.0 

3.0 

10.0  .. 
50.0 
90.0 

1.6 
15.0 

90  0 
15.0 
15.0 
3.0 

50.  0 
82.5 

13.0 

Title  II  — EDA  regions  amendments 

bOb     Planning  anil  tecnnical  assistance I 

b'jS     Supplemenlaiy  giants                        ..   / 

512  Planning     Alaska  Fedeial  Field    Com- 

mission 

513  Transportationsystemsstudy 

225.0 

285.0 

255  0 
5 

208 

20.0 

211 
214 

Vocational  education. _ , 

Supplementarv  grants      ..  ....     .  . 

50.0 
75.0 

Total  title  V  le^ions             

225.0 

285.0 

275.5 

215 
302 

Development  districts  and  research 

8.0 

Title  (II-  Other  [DA  amendments: 

500.0 
25. 0 

500  0 

Total  nontiighway  programs 
New    tiigtiway    auttionzation    (making 

total  tiighway  autlioiizalion  1.165)... 
Administrative  expenses 

250  0 
1.9 

294.0 

150  0 
1.9 

268  5 

150  0 
1.9 

302     Tecti meal  assistance                                  

25.0 

201 
105 

Total,  ottiei  IDA  amendments 

525.0 

525.0 

Grand  total,  all  titles 

476.9 

1,235.9 

1 

.220.9 

•    -Total,  Ap(ialacfiia  Act 

251.9 

445.9 

420  4 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mit.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  my  time  in  the  House,  I  ever 
have  seen  a  conference  report  wliich  has 
listed  in  it  more  often  this  .sentence: 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

This  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  llie 
House  must  have  been  really  rewritten 
in  conference. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  may  be 
true.  The  reason  for  that  was  these  are 
amendments  in  title  I  to  the  Appalach- 
ian Flegional  Development  Act  of  1965. 
and  there  are  amendments  to  titles  I. 
UI.  IV.  and  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  This 
covered  a  wide  range  of  sub.)ects.  The 
Senate  had  some  sections  not  in  the 
House  bill  at  all.  They  were  meritorious 
and  we  accepted  them  with  modiflca- 
tions  of  our  own. 

So  we  feel  that  the  conference  substi- 
tute is  a  better  approach  to  this  bill  than 
we  had  heretofore. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  been  difficult  to 
hear  the  gentleman  because  of  all  the 
noise  in  the  House.  Do  I  imderstand  this 
has  been  jumped  from  a  1-year  to  a 
5-year  program? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No  sir;  it  has 
not.  The  Appalachia  program  as  regards 
grants-irt-aid  is  extended  for  2  years.  The 
Appalachian  highway  program  is  extend- 
ed for  2  years  beyond  the  present  1971 
date.  The  regional  commissions  Luidcr 
title  V  of  EDA  are  funded  for  2  years  to 
1971.  Title  I  of  EDA  is  fimded  for  1  year 
to  1970.  Title  UI  of  EDA  is  fimded  for  1 
year  to  1970. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  the  money  fig- 
ure stand  up  with  the  bill  as  it  left  the 
House? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  turn  to  page  12  of  the  confer- 
ence report  he  will  see  a  breakdown  of 
the  three  titles  of  the  bill.  The  Senate 


bill  for  Appalachia,  as  I  recall,  had  a  fig- 
ure of  S294  million  for  2  nscal  years.  The 
House  bill  had  a  figure  of  $250  million. 
The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
8268.500,000  for  2  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  S268  million? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  ;s  S268.- 
500.000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  on  page  15  of  tho 
report  some  very  interesting  language 
which  reads  as  follows: 

While  the  Secret.iry  may  withhold  .imui-nts 
from  the  Initial  allo.-.itlon,  he  Is  required  t.< 
.illo.'ate  all  .imoiniis  .ippropnated  tj  the  re- 
gion.tl  commissions  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
rtscal  year  for  which  appropriated 

This  is  not  much  of  an  inducement 
to  the  Secretary  to  save  the  taxpayers 
any  money.  He  has  to  allocate  the 
funds  made  available  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  come  hell  or  hi^'h  water. 
He  has  to  get  rid  of  the  money  if  it 
IS  made  available  to  him:  is  thai  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  reason 
for  this  is,  the  commissions  have  been 
planning  for  several  years.  They  are  now 
ready  to  act. 

They  had  accumulated  programs  that 
require  this  money.  Therefore,  we  felt 
this  was  appropriate  language  to  see  tliey 
get  this  money  as  the  record  shows  they 
can  use  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But,  come  what  may.  the 
SecretaiT  has  to  allocate  the  money 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  'Mr. 
Edmondson I  . 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  May  I  .say  to  the 
gentleman,  in  responding  to  that  ques- 
tion, that  this  does  represent  a  compro- 
mise between  the  House  position  and  the 
Senate  position.  The  Senate  position 
would  have  required  a  specific  amount 
to  be  allocated  and  apportioned  to  each 
commission.  The  House  position  was 
that  the  Secretary  should  have  leeway 
from  10  to  25  percent  of  the  total  allo- 
cation for  each  commission.  So  he  can 
hold  down  the  percentage  that  goes  to 


an  individual  commLssion.  He  can  con- 
fine it  to  only  10  percent  of  the  total  for 
what  an  individual  commission  gets,  if 
he  feels  it  is  not  prepared  and  readj-  to 
'^o  forward  with  the  program. 

However,  under  the  compromise  with 
the  other  body,  he  is  required  to  go  ahead 
and  allocate  to  the  commission  at  least 
that  10  percent  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Tliat  is  to  assure  that  no 
other  commission  is  left  completely  out 
of  the  funding  picture  in  the  allocation 
by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  25 
other  questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman,  but  I  cannot  take  all  of 
the  time.  Tliere  is  one  further  question 
if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  now  designed  to 
make  sure  that  that  great  resort  area 
of  upper  New  York  State  be  included  in 
the  poverty  kick  under  Appalachia? 
There  is  a  .study  to  be  made,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  floor 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  i  Mr.  McEwen  > .  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  was  to  make  a 
study  as  to  this  area  of  New  York  which 
would  be  eligible  to  be  covered  by  either 
the  Appalachia  program  or  title  V  of  the 
EDA  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  going  to  be  studied, 
and  there  is  not  much  doubt  about  what 
the  outcome  of  that  study  will  be.  is 
there? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  There  wiU  not 
be  a  duplication.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman of  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  might  not  be  a 
duplication,  but  they  will  be  on  the  Ap- 
palachian dole  in  upper  New  York  State. 
I  am  sure. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  am  quite 
sure  the  gentleman  from  New  York  would 
not  be  agreeable  to  that. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 
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Mr.  McEWEN.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  on  upper  New  York 
State,  that  great  resort  area,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  aware 
that  there  are  resorts  up  there,  but  I 
would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  I  have  the  latest 
EDA  map  here,  which  shows  that  the 
dark  green  in  northern  New  York  and 
New  England  is  an  area  of  high  unem- 
ployment. That  area,  by  every  definition 
of  Appalachia,  is  a  part  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  region.  It  suffers  from 
the  same  economic  factors — outmigra- 
tion  and  low  employment.  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  and  I  advocated  this  being 
brought  in. 

I  want  to  say  now  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Cramer  >  and  the  others 
who  were  conferees  on  this  bill,  that  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  them 
for  holding  this  in.  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing that  is  verj'  deserving  and  long 
overdue. 

Four  years  ago  a  portion  of  New  York 
State,  which  is  not  the  deep  green  on 
this  map.  was  brought  under  the  Ap- 
palachia Regional  Commission.  This  leg- 
islation now  gives  to  the  President  the 
authority  to  make'the  study  and  recom- 
mend alternatives  either  under  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission  or  the  Ap- 
palachia Regional  Commission  for  in- 
clusion of  the  northern  part  of  New  York 
State.  This  study  should  recognize  the 
need  of  northern  New  York  and  north- 
ern New  England  for  an  east-west  ex- 
pressway. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  GRO.SS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  quick  observation? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  I  want  to  say  is  I  guess 
attaching  one  more  car  to  the  Appalachia 
gravy  train  will  not  make  a  whole  lot 
of  difference. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  As  a  Representative  from 
the  Appalachia  area,  I  want  to  tell  you 
what  this  act  has  meant  to  my  area. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  past  4  years 
there  have  been  14  new  vocational 
schools  built  in  our  area.  Secondly,  there 
have  been  miles  of  roads  built  through 
the  mountains.  Third,  we  have  had  in- 
creased funding  for  our  hospitals.  We 
have  improved  the  health  care. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  has  helped 
greatly.  You  can  call  it  a  gravy  train  or 
whatever  else  you  wish,  but  it  has  been 
extremely  helpful  to  the  people  in  my 
area,  and  I  strongly  support  the  bill  and 
the  conference  report. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1072.  This  is  legislation  which  further 
amends  two  outstanding  programs  which 
have  had  their  beginnings  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works — the  Appalach- 
ian regional  development  program,  and 
the  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 

At  the  outset,  may  I  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  the  House  conferees  for  their  fine 


report  which  they  present  to  this  body 
today.  May  I  particularly  acknowledge 
the  fine  work  of  my  old  friend  and  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  who  was  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference and  who  has  given  us  these  fur- 
ther amendments  to  this  fine  piece  of 
legislation.  I  refer  to  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert E.  Jones,  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
conference,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Blatnik),  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  i  Mr.  Wright  ) ,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Edmondson  i,  the  able 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer),  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Harsha),  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  »Mr. 
Cleveland) . 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  these 
programs  for  a  number  of  years  and  I 
know  how  effective  they  can  be.  I  have 
seen  them  at  work  firsthand  in  various 
sections  of  our  country  and  believe  that 
programs  such  as  the  regional  develop- 
ment concept  which  had  its  start  in  Ap- 
palachia, and  which  has  been  extended 
to  the  Economic  Development  Act  as 
well,  and  direct  grants  and  loans  to  com- 
munities and  businesses  as  set  forth  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act,  have  proved  their  value  in 
stimulating  the  American  economy  and 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  millions 
of  our  citizens  who  before  the  advent  of 
these  programs  had  little  or  no  hope  of 
raising  themselves  from  the  poverty  and 
deep  despair  around  which  their  lives 
were  centered. 

In  closing  I  would  urge  again  strong 
support  for  this  conference  report.  I  know 
that  the  amendments  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  this  body  today  will  continue 
to  carry  forth  the  concept  of  a  true  State- 
Federal  relationship  in  this  field  that  will 
in  the  long  run  pay  dividends  a  thou- 
sandfold to  all  American  citizens. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  conference  on  the  House 
side  which  is  submitting  this  conference 
for  House  approval  today  I  strongly  urge 
its  adoption. 

At  the  outset  may  I  commend  the  con- 
ferees on  the  House  side  for  their  fine 
work  on  this  involved  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and,  in  particular,  my  dear  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama <  Mr.  Jones  > .  This  legislation  before 
you  covers  really  three  phases  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  program  which  the 
committee  approved  in  1965.  The  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  «Mr.  Jones)  has  dealt 
very  capably  with  his  analysis  of  the 
changes  contained  in  the  conference  re- 
port as  it  covers  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  program  and  title  V 
of  the  regional  commissions  now  au- 
thorized under  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  I  am  prepared  to  ad- 
dress my  remarks  at  this  time  to  title 
III  of  the  Senate  legislation  which  was 
adopted  in  a  modified  form  by  the  con- 
ferees. The  bill  as  passed  the  House  con- 
tained no  similar  provisions.  Title  III  of 
the  conference  report  covers  amend- 
ments to  other  sections  of  the  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  separately  and 
apart  from  title  V,  the  regional  com- 
missions. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  the  EDA 
since  inception  in  1965  is  the  fact 
that  it  has  incorporated  within  it  some 


of  the  most  successful  portions  of  previ- 
ous economic  development  pro.arams  such 
as  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
i^rams  and  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
grams and  has  had  added  to  it  other 
far-reaching  changes  which  over  the 
years  prove  more  and  more  effec- 
tive in  accomplishing  the  goal  of  this 
leaislation  which  is  to  uplift  and  give  all 
American  citizens  a  full  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  prosperity  which  en- 
gulfs the  major  portions  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Title  III  of  the  Senate  version  contains 
some  ver>-  commendable  sections  and 
with  some  fairly  minor  changes.  The 
House  conferees  accepted  these  amend- 
ments and  they  are  before  you  today  in 
the  conference  report.  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  briefly  to  the  Senate 
amendments  to  title  III  as  adopted  by  the 
conference. 

The  conference  adopted  the  Senate 
amendment  to  title  I.  which  provides  for 
grants  for  public  works  and  development 
facilities,  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  waive  all  or  any  part  of  the 
non-Federal  share  of  grant  to  an  Indian 
tribe  below  the  minimum  20  percent 
otherwise  required. 

The  conference  also  adopted  the  Sen- 
ate language  authorizing  funds  for  title  I 
of  the  Economic  Development  Act  for  1 
additional  fiscal  year  of  1970.  This  au- 
thorization is  S500  million. 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  301 
of  the  Economic  Development  Act  to 
authorize  the  Secretar>-  to  make  grants 
for  any  demonstration  project  which  he 
determines  is  designed  to  foster  regional 
productivity  and  growth,  prevent  out- 
migration,  and  otherwise  carr>-  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same 
as  the  Senate  bill,  limited,  however,  to 
grants  for  demonstration  projects  within 
a  redevelopment  area  or  areas. 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  302  of 
the  Economic  Development  Act  to  in- 
crea.se  the  authorization  for  title  III  of 
that  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
June  30.  1970.  from  $25  million  to  S50 
million. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same 
as  the  Senate  bill  in  this  regard. 

One  of  the  pressing  problems  of  our 
time  is  the  need  to  take  care  of  those 
areas  of  our  Nation  both  in  the  urban 
centers  and  in  rural  sections  which  due 
to  the  technicalities  of  the  existing  eco- 
nomic development  program  do  not  qual- 
ifv  for  assistance  under  these  acts.  We 
have  been  faced  for  a  number  of  years 
with  the  question  of  how  we  can  resolve 
the  problem  of  taking  care  of  those  areas 
of  our  coimtr>-  which  need  immediate  at- 
tention but  because  of  the  technicalities 
of  the  law  are  contained  within  the  areas 
larger  than  themselves  which  are  so  pro- 
ductive that  they  do  not  qualify  for  the 
eligibility  or  criteria  under  the  Economic 
Development  Act,  and  there,  the  pocket 
within  these  areas  have  been  bypassed  as 
well.  There  are  about  30  million  pjeople 
in  this  countrj-  who  are  in  these  areas. 
More  than  50  percent  of  our  poor,  nearly 
14  million  people  whose  annual  earnings 
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fail  tx)  exceed  subsistence  levels  live  in 

metropolitan  centers.  Within  these  hard 
core  areas  which  exist  within  our  grreat 

urban  developments  it  is  fairly  obvious 
that  unless  these  sure&s  are  so  developed 
they  will  continue  to  spread  and  spoil 
and  contributed  to  the  tremendous  prob- 
lems our  cities  now  face. 

The  same  problem  exists  within  many 
sections  of  the  rural  portions  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  le^rislation  now  pending  be- 
fore you  attempts  to  amend  the  law  so 
as  to  allow  these  areas  to  qufdlfy  and 
receive  th«  sissistance  which  they  so 
need  under  the  terms  of  this  legislation. 
This  is  brought  about  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section 
40 1  ( a )  oLthe  Economic  Development  Act 
to  require  the  Secretary  to  designate  as 
redevelopment  areas  those  areas  selected 
for  assistance  under  part  D  of  title  I  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
This  section  of  the  Senate  bill  also 
amended  section  40Kb i  of  the  Economic 
Development  Act  to  exempt  from  the 
area  and  boundary  limitations  contained 
in  paragraph  (3i  and  (4>  of  that  sub- 
section the  areas  selected  for  assistance 
under  th%  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  compar- 
able provision. 

The  Senate  language  was  adopted  by 
the  conferees  and  In  addition  the  follow- 
ing language  was  accepted  which  does 
the  following  things: 

First.  The  Secretary  would  also  be  au- 
thorized to  designate  as  redevelopment 
areas  those  areas  which  he  determines 
meet  the  purpose  of  section  150  of  part 
D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  and  otherwise  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  The  purpose  of  section  150  of 
the  OEO  Act  is  to  establish  special  pro- 
grams for  the  solution  of  critical  prob- 
lems in  particular  communities  or  neigh- 
borhoods— defined  without  regard  to  po- 
litical or  other  subdivisions  or  bound- 
aries— within  those  urban  areas  having 
especially  large  concentrations  of  low- 
income  persons,  and  within  these  rural 
areas  having  substantial  outmigration  to 
eligible  urban  areas. 

Second.  The  areas  which  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  so  designate 
would  also  be  exempt  from  the  popula- 
tion and  boundary  limitations  in  section 
401(b>  and  (4)  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act. 

Third.  Areas  selected  for  assistance 
under  part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  or  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  authority  referred  to  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  would  not  be  eligible  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  establishing  an 
economic  development  district  in  accord- 
ance with  section  403<ai<l)<B>  of  the 
Economic  Development  Act  and  would- 
not  be  considered  a  redevelopment  area 
f  Dr  the  purposes  of  determining  the  con- 
tinued eligibility  of  an  area  designated 
in  accordance  with  section  401(d). 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  surtJort  the  conference 
report  and  believe  it  should  be  approved 
overwhelmingly  by  the  House. 

I  believe  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
has  been  Improved  in  several  particulars, 
and  particularly  appreciate  the  funds 
that  are  elided  by  conference  for  the 
Ozarks  Commission  and  other  regional 
commissions. 

It  also  seems  to  me  to  be  good  policy 
to  allow  some  latitude  to  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  allocation  of  funds  to  the 
different  commissions,  and  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  the  conference  agreed  sub- 
stantially to  the  House  position  on  this 
point. 

As  to  criteria  governing  these  alloca- 
tions, some  remarks  appear  to  be  in  order 
in  view  of  discussions  in  the  other  body 
on  the  question. 

In  discussing  this  question,  one  of  the 
conferees  from  the  other  body,  on  No- 
vember 5.  said: 

The  funds  authorized  to  each  commis- 
sion by  the  Senate  were,  of  course,  based 
on  certain  criteria,  such  as  population,  area, 
per  capita  Income  and  ability  to  use  funds 
for  development  programs. 

The  Conferees  expect  the  Secretary  in 
making  his  allocation,  to  give  full  considera- 
tion to  these  factors  as  well  as  to  the  propor- 
tionate amounts  which  the  Senate  adopted. 

In  addition,  the  Conferees  expect  the  Sec- 
retary will  submit  to  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  notification  of  all  factors 
utilized  by  him — Including  the  weight  given 
to  each  such  factor — In  making  allocations 
to  the  Regional  Commissions. 

It  might  be  well  to  comment  on  these 
remarks  as  well  as  the  compromise  pro- 
vision that  was  developed  in  the  confer- 
ence relating  to  the  authorizations  for 
the  regional  commissions. 

It  could  be  pointed  out  that  the 
formula  developed — which  is  a  minimum 
of  10  percent  and  a  maximum  of  25  per- 
cent to  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  to 
each  of  the  regions — was  established  to 
give  the  Secretary  the  flexibility  needed 
in  the  allocating  of  funds  to  regions.  All 
of  the  regions  have  not  been  in  existence 
the  same  length  of  time  and  therefore, 
the  planning  and  development  of  each 
region  has  not  advanced  uniformly. 
They  are  in  different  stages  of  organiza- 
tion, and  therefore,  some  regions  are 
more  prepared  to  utilize  the  funds  than 
others. 

There  are  several  other  considerations 
that  should  be  made  regarding  the  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  funds  to  be 
given  each  region.  Section  501  of  the  act 
sets  forth  the  criteria  intended  to  guide 
the  Secretary  in  his  task  of  determining 
areas  that  should  be  designated  as  an 
economic  development  region  because 
they  have  lagged  behind  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  in  economic  development.  These 
criteria  would  imply  goals  for  the  com- 
missions since  it  is  presumed  that  the 
ultimate  objective  would  be  to  elimi- 
nate the  sources  of  economic  lag  and 
thereby  result  in  the  redesignation  of 
the  area. 

Among  the  criteria  to  be  consiaered  by 
the  Secretary  are  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  median  family  income  level 
and  the  rate  of  outmigration  of  labor  or 
capital. 

According  to  the  statistical  data  at 


hand,  the  New  England  area  had  the  low- 
est percent  unemployed  of  the  five  re- 
gions as  of  1960  with  a  4.5-percent  figure. 
Unemployment  in  the  following  regions 
was:  Ozarks  5.4  percent;  Upper  Great 
Lakes  6.8  percent;  Coastal  Plains  5  per- 
cent, and  Pour  Corners  6  percent. 

Statistics  show  as  of  1960  that  New 
England  had  the  highest  median  family 
income  with  $6,128.  The  other  regions 
were  as  follows:  Ozarks,  $3,492;  Upper 
Great  Lakes.  $4,735;  Coastal  Plains, 
$3,459;  and  Four  Corners,  $5,080. 

The  other  criterion  that  should  be  con- 
sidered in  allocating  to  the  regions  is 
one  that  relates  to  outmigration.  This 
problem  varies  from  region  to  region, 
with  no  evidence  of  net  outmigration  in 
several  regions. 

If  funds  were  to  be  distributed  to  the 
regional  commissions  on  the  basis  of 
need  as  evidenced  by  the  income  gap, 
the  Ozark  and  Coastal  Plains  regions 
would  receive  the  largest  allocations. 
New  England's  per  capita  income  is  above 
the  national  average.  Tables  indicate 
that  New  England  has  a  negative  in- 
come gap  of  minus  $3,249.  If  funds  were 
distributed  solely  under  this  criterion. 
Coastal  Plains  Commission  would  receive 
half  of  the  money.  Ozarks  would  receive 
22  percent.  Upper  Great  Lakes  15  per- 
cent. Four  Comers  13  percent,  and  New 
England  nothing.  The  above  distribution 
would,  of  course,  be  unsatisfactory  as  far 
as  New  England  is  concerned;  however, 
from  an  analytical  point  of  \aew  it  is 
based  on  one  of  the  eight  designation 
criteria,  specified  by  the  law  for  desig- 
nating regions. 

Another  potential  measure  of  the  prob- 
lem of  depressed  regions  is  a  lack  of  em- 
ployment opportunities.  The  Federal 
Government  has  traditionally  been  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. However,  the  unemployment  rate 
alone  may  not  be  entirely  appropriate 
for  chronically  depressed  areas.  To  be 
counted  as  unemployed  a  person  must 
be  part  of  the  labor  force  but  when  with- 
out a  job  he  must  be  "looking  for  work." 
In  depressed  areas  some  people  may  be 
unemployed  In  that  they  are  neither 
working  nor  seeking  work  because  they 
are  not  able  to  find  a  job.  The  term  "job 
gap"  is  the  difference  between  the  actual 
number  of  employed  persons  in  the  re- 
gion and  the  number  which  would  have 
been  working  if  the  proportion  of  the  re- 
gional population  working  were  the  same 
as  in  the  Nation. 

Using  this  criterion  the  Ozark  region 
has  the  greatest  number  of  unemployed 
with  the  figure  of  160.000  or  31  percent 
of  the  regions.  The  job  gap  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  regions  are  as  follows: 
Coastal  Plains  120,000.  or  23  percent; 
Four  Comers  110,000,  or  21  percent;  Up- 
per Great  Lakes  130,000,  or  25  percent; 
and  New  Elngland  with  zero  or  zero  per- 
cent. 

Of  course,  the  bill  as  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference properly  assures  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  allocation  for  commis- 
sions to  each  region,  so  these  determina- 
tions are  moderated  by  law  to  guarantee 
fimdmg  of  each  commission. 

The  state  of  planning  in  each  of  the 
five  regions  certainly  must  be  considered 
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in  the  allocations  by  the  Secretary,  Pro- 
gress with  economic  development  plan- 
ning within  each  region  Is  not  the  same. 

In  summary,  the  bill  as  agreed  to  in 
conference  assures  funding  to  each  re- 
gional commission,  but  many  factors 
must  be  carefully  measured  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  allocating  funds  to  each 
of  them. 

The  commissions,  by  aggressive  and 
able  planning  and  development  of  good 
programs  and  projects,  will  be  able.,  to 
shape  their  own  funding  destinies  to  a 
considerable  degree. 

We  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when 
adequate  Federal  funding  is  available  to 
assure  progress  in  each  region  in  the 
same  way  the  Appalachia  program  has 
developed. 

(Mr.  ALBERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
EDMONDSON)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1072,  Appalachian  regional  development, 
completes  congressional  action  on  a  piece 
of  legislation  of  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance. In  addition  to  authorizing  an 
additional  $420  million  for  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  program,  it  provides 
$276  milUon  for  the  other  regional  com- 
missions; namely,  the  Ozarks  Regional 
Commission,  New  England  Regional 
Commission,  Upper  Great  Lakes  Region- 
al Commission,  Four  Comers  Regional 
Commission,  and  the  Coastal  Plains  Re- 
gional Commission. 

This  measure  is  another  example  of 
the  type  of  congressional  initiative  and 
innovation  which  has  been  characteris- 
tic of  the  91st  Congress.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  on  earlier  occasions,  in  connection 
with  electoral  college  reform,  tax  revi- 
sion, coal  mine  safety,  and  increased  ap- 
propriations for  education  and  clean  wa- 
ter, the  1969  congressional  session  has  in 
every  major  legislative  area  seen  the 
Congress  rather  than  the  executive 
branch  take  the  leadership  in  the 
formulation  of  major  proposals. 

The  initial  bill  providing  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  was  introduced  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
« Mr.  Fallon  )  and  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Jones)  on  January  17, 
1969.  Because  the  administration  was  not 
prepared  to  present  its  views,  it  was  not 
possible  to  start  hearings  until  March  25. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
Development  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Robert  Podesta,  did  not  ap- 
pear until  near  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearings  on  April  17.  The  House  Public 
Works  Committee  in  executive  sessions 
then  fashioned  a  measure  which  ex- 
tended the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission as  well  as  the  other  regional 
commissions  established  pursuant  to  title 
V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  product  produced  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  was  a  well  thought- 
out  balanced  measure  and  passed  the 
House  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  273  to 
103  on  July  15.  1969.  Today,  the  House 


has  approved  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1072  with  a  minimum  of  controversy. 
My  congratulations  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon)  ,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
to  Congressman  Jones  of  Alabama,  for 
their  success  in  steering  this  vital  matter 
through  the  Congress.  Their  labors  have 
given  us  a  final  product  in  which  this 
House  can  well  take  pride. 

One  further  observation  I  feel  is  in 
order  at  this  point.  The  history  of  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  bills 
in  this  body  since  1965  is  an  excellent 
case  study  of  what  happens  to  progres- 
sive legislative  proposals.  In  1965  when 
Appalachian  legislation  was  first  con- 
sidered by  the  House,  the  Record  shows 
that  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  on 
March  3  witnessed  the  Republican  mem- 
bership voting  92  to  44  in  favor  of  re- 
committal and  then  109  to  25  against 
final  passage.  In  1967  on  September  14 
our  Republican  friends  voted  143  to  17  in 
favor  of  recommittal  and  123  to  35 
against  passage. 

This  year,  I  am  gratified  to  report  that 
the  sizable  number  of  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  finally  seen 
the  error  of  their  ways.  For  when  the 
House  acted  on  this  matter  on  July  15 
Republicans  voted  90  to  77  in  favor — 
this  time  they  did  not  even  choose  to 
offer  a  recommittal  motion.  While  the 
Republican  record  of  support  did  not 
approach  that  of  the  Democrats  who 
voted  183  to  26  in  favor,  it  was  indeed 
commendable  and  shows  that  these  re- 
gional programs  must  be  succeeding  and 
must  be  popular.  I  have  personal  knowl- 
edge that  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Ozarks  Regional  Oommission  which  em- 
br£w;es  my  own  congressional  district. 

Regional  redevelopment  thus  follows 
in  the  path  of  so  many  other  Democratic 
pieces  of  progressive  legislation,  social 
security,  unemployment  compensation, 
miminum  wage,  and  so  forth.  At  first 
they  are  violently  and  vociferously  op- 
posed by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  then  reluctantly  tolerated, 
and  ultimately  embraced. 

My  congratulations  to  the  Republican 
Party  upon  another  successful,  if  halting 
and  reluctant  step  into  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1072,  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  Amendments  of  1969, 
represents  the  recognition  that  real  im- 
provement in  our  central  cities  is  not  go- 
ing to  occur  until  the  economic  base  of 
our  cities  is  significantly  strengthened. 
It  is  most  appropriate  that  this  legisla- 
tion come  to  us  at  a  time  when  unem- 
ployment is  on  the  rise  and  those  at  the 
margins  of  the  employment  force  are 
once  again  facing  separation  from  their 
jobs. 

This  legislation  will,  for  the  first  time, 
make  cities  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  Economic  Development  Act.  Under 
EDA,  grants  and  loans  are  made  avail- 


able to  plan  and  develop  facilities  which 
will  attract  and  hold  job-producing  busi- 
nesses. 

It  has  appeared  strange  to  me  that  the 
cities,  where  economic  development  is  so 
badly  needed,  were  excluded  from  the 
very  program  which  could  have  made 
permanent  and  lasting  contributions. 

Since  1965.  the  year  of  EDA's  incep- 
tion, I  have  been  fighting  to  extend  it  to 
central  cities  so  that  they  could  move  to- 
ward economic  development.  In  1966, 
the  Public  Works  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  legislation  I  introduced,  and  re- 
ported out  a  bill  which,  unfortunately, 
died  with  the  sine  die  adjournment  of 
the  89th  Congress.  During  1967  and  1968. 
I  agaon  introduced  legislation.  Each 
time,  the  need  for  the  adoption  of  the 
concept  of  economic  development  to  the 
central  cities  became  more  impelling  and 
the  legislation  I  offered  more  refined. 
Finally,  in  April  of  this  year  I  introduced 
H.R.  9832  with  25  cosponsors.  Section 
304  of  the  bill  we  have  before  us  is  the 
culmination  of  my  long  flght  and  a 
source  of  great  pride  to  me. 

It  makes  parts  of  our  cities  eligible  for 
Economic  Development  Act  assistance 
which  "have  especially  large  concentra- 
tions of  low-income  persons."  Previously, 
almost  every  city  was  excluded  from  as- 
sistance from  EDA  because  of  the  re- 
quirement that  a  jurisdiction's  oversdl 
unemployment  rate  be  over  6  percent. 
While  the  slums  of  New  York  may  have 
had  a  20-percent  unemployment  rate 
and  15  times  the  px^ulatlon  of  those 
areas  which  did  qualify  for  EDA  assist- 
ance, the  fact  that  they  were  located  in 
a  city  or  county  which,  as  a  whole,  had 
less  than  a  6-percent  unemployment  rate 
made  them  ineligible  for  assistance. 
Thus,  no  part  was  eligible;  and  the  cities 
were  denied  the  opportunity  for  grants 
and  low-interest  loans  with  which  to 
plan  and  attract  job  producing  business. 

Section  304  of  this  bUl  makes  eligible 
for  EDA  grants  and  loans  those  areas 
designated  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  under  section 
150  of  the  Economic  Development  Act  as 
communities  or  neighborhoods — defined 
without  regard  to  political  or  other  sub- 
divisions or  boundaries — within  those 
urlMin  areas  having  especially  large  con- 
centrations of  low-income  persons.  The 
legislation  would  also  give  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  the  same  prerogatives  as 
are  now  held  by  the  Director  of  OEO  to 
designate  pockets  of  low-income  persons 
as  "special  Imimct  areas"  and  thus  eligi- 
ble for  EDA  assistance. 

This  legislation  is  a  great  step  forward, 
but  it  is  still  not  the  entire  answer.  The 
criteria  set  down  in  H.R.  9832  was  defi- 
nite and  autcanatic.  There  was  no  discre- 
tion on  the  part  of  anyone.  The  criteria 
set  forth  in  S.  1072  are  extremely  general 
and  thus  leave  a  great  deal  of  discretion 
to  the  executive  branch.  I  see  no  reason 
for  such  wide  discretion.  It  can  only  be 
used  for  political  purposes. 

Still,  the  legislation  Is  a  vast  step  for- 
ward, and  we  csui  wait  for  another  day. 
The  important  thing  is  that  central  cities 
can  now  be  eligible  for  economic  develop- 
ment assistance.  The  human  component 
is  the  real  strength  of  our  cities,  but 
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when  much  of  it  Is  forced  into  a  disfunc- 
tional  mode  through  lack  of  employment 
opportunity,  the  real  strength  becomes 
the  city's  chief  weakness.  We  can  now 
begin  to  undo  this  tangled  web. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  there  has  been  no  basic  im- 
provement in  the  manner  in  which  coun- 
ties may  qualify  for  participation  in  the 
Economic  Development  Act.  The  same 
qualifications  with  minor  exceptions  are 
being  used  today  that  were  used  in  this 
program  enacted  4  years  ago,  and  these 
qualifications  were  basically  taken  from 
the  old  ARA  program.  At  that  time  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  designated 
many  counties  of  the  State  to  be  eligible 
for  ARA  assistance  if  they  were  classi- 
fied as  a  "poor  county." 

Although  the  EDA  has  succeeded  the 
ARA,  the  same  qualifications  exist; 
namely,  that  a  county  must  have  a  high 
percentage  of  outmigration  or  popula- 
tion and  -a  high  percentage  of  unem- 
ployment-. Many  counties  in  my  State 
are  just  as  deserving  of  help  under  this 
program  as  many  of  the  counties  in  the 
east  Texas  section,  but  they  cannot 
qualify  and  mostly  for  reasons  that  are 
technical.  Since  transportation  and 
movement  of  people  have  changed  so 
vastly  in  10  years,  a  county  today  can- 
not show  that  it  has  such  high  out- 
migration or  unemployment  because 
people  travel  to  adjoining  counties — in 
Austin,  Tex.,  for  example,  which  is  in 
my  district — and  any  kind  of  survey 
made  simply  does  not  reflect  today  the 
same  disadvantaged  condition  exists  in 
one  county  as  compared  to  another. 

For  2  years,  I  have  been  ti-ying  to  get 
EDA  to  loosen  its  qualifications  and 
make  this  program  more  of  a  public 
works  program,  which  in  fact  it  should 
be.  But  EDA  will  not  budge  one  inch. 
Earlier  this  vear.  I  sent  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  full  testimony  ex- 
plaining my  concern.  I  have  a  bill 
drafted  which  I  think  will  correct  the 
problem. 

However,  in  cases  like  today,  we  are 
always  told  that  the  bill  is  cither  being 
considered  under  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion or  that  the  section  pertaining  to 
eligibility  is  not  involved.  Now  I  see  the 
Senate  has  changed  the  bill  somewhat 
by  amending  section  401A  of  the  EDA, 
which  requires  the  Secretary  to  desig- 
nate as  redeveloped  areas  these  areas 
selected  for  assistance  under  part  D  of 
title  I  of  tthe  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  I  am  advised  that  this  section 
refers  to  certain  impacted  areas  and  re- 
lates to  problems  of  size  and  population. 
However,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  will 
give  help  to  the  average  county  that  is 
just  as  deserving  of  help  as  those  coun- 
ties eligible  to  participate  now. 

Many  of  us  who  believe  in  the  princi- 
ple of  the  EDA  program  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  support  a  project  that  will  not 
allow  our  counties  to  participate.  We  see 
the  so-called  Appalachian  program  ex- 
tended throughout  the  entire  boundaries 
of  the  United  States — not  every  county 


or  State  but  Appalachia  now  exists  in 
five  or  six  geographical  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  generally  covers  the 
whole  country.  This  is  not  really  then 
an  Appalachian  bill.  Until  the  committee 
allows  every  county  to  be  considered  then 
I  say  you  are  not  making  available  op- 
portunities to  the  average  county  that 
might  want  to  improve  its  conditions. 

EX>A  has  said  that  some  counties  could 
participate  in  planning  money  but  this  is 
not  much  help  when  all  they  can  do  is 
plan  for  programs  along  with  several 
other  counties  in  an  area,  yet  when  it 
comes  to  approving  the  project  for  this 
planning  county,  they  are  told  that  the 
county  is  not  eligible. 

This  year  I  have  drafted  a  bill  that 
would  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  all  areas 
within  an  economic  development  district. 
That  bill  would  have  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.'^seinbled,  That  section 
403  of  the  Public  Work.s  .iiid  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  31711  Is 
■iniended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  .subsection: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  any  .irea  within  an  economic  de- 
velopment district  designated  in  accordance 
with  subsection  la)  of  this  section  which 
area  Is  not  eligible  for  designation  as  a  re- 
development area  under  section  401  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  redevelopment 
area,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  all  titles  of  this  Act  for  so 
long  as  such  area  Is  within  such  economic 
development  district." 

My  measure  would  have  been  a  fair 
and  reasonable  approach  to  allow  other 
counties  to  participate  in  this  program. 
The  bill  being  considered  today  is  a  con- 
ference report,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
offer  the  amendment  now.  I  hope  that 
EDA  might  change  their  eligibility  stand- 
ards although  it  would  appear  that  the 
counties  in  my  district  still  are  not  eligi- 
ble. I  have  one  county  in  particular — 
Burleston  County — which  has  tried  for 
3  years  to  be  made  eligible  for  participa- 
tion, yet  it  has  been  given  no  consid- 
eration. 

I  realize  that  there  is  nothing  I  can 
do  at  this  point,  but  I  want  to  serve  no- 
tice to  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee that  I  expect  to  make  an  allout 
fight  on  this  measure.  It  is  not  right  when 
one  county  in  my  district  which  might  be 
considered  more  disadvantaged  than 
others  cannot  qualify  for  this  program 
and  yet  the  county  next  door  to  them  is 
qualified,  particularly  when  the  neigh- 
boring county  is  in  a  fairly  stronger  eco- 
nomic condition.  That  does  not  make 
sense  and  until  we  can  change  the  eligi- 
bility standards,  this  program  ought  to 
receive  the  closest  scrutiny  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  <  Mr.  Cramer  > . 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  did  as  good  a 
job  as  could  humanly  be  done.  We 
had  weeks  and  weeks  of  conferences.  We 


cut  out  very  substantial  expenditure 
items  included  by  the  other  body  in  this 
legislation.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  also 
made  a  number  of  improvements  in  it. 
We  retained  proper  jurisdiction  in  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  think  we  now 
have  the  highway  program  in  proper 
focus  in  Appalachia  without  going  into 
expending  billions  more  on  an  expanded 
separate  program.  We  are  not  getting  into 
a  totally  new  highway  program  similar 
to  Appalachia  outside  of  Appalachia  as 
some  propased  for  the  regions.  This  is 
80  percent  of  Appalachian  expenditure 
and  to  get  into  a  duplicating  effort  when 
we  are  considering  a  nationwide  "after- 
1975"  highway  program  is  foolish. 

I  think  the  conferees  did  an  outstand- 
ing job  despite  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
awful  lot  of  disagreement  between  the 
House  and  the  other  body,  and  within 
the  membership  of  the  conferees,  and  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  for  his  patience  and  for  the  job 
he  did  relating  to  this  legislation,  as  well 
as  all  the  conferees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  therefore  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

The  conference  versii  n  of  S.  1072  is 
the  result  of  a  month-long  battle  end- 
ing in  adjustments  between  both  Houses. 
Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  the  bill  we 
have  before  us  today  fairly  presents  a 
.solution  to  program  needs  which  have 
been  presented  to  both  bodies. 

A  summar>-  of  the  conference  report 
has  been  given,  so  I  will  address  my.self 
to  a  few  points  which  I  consider  to  be  of 
major  importance. 

AUTHORIZATiONS 

S.  1072,  as  agreed  to  in  conference, 
contains  a  total  new  authorization  of 
$1,220,900,000:  $420.4  million  is  new 
authorization  for  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act.  and  $800.5  mil- 
lion is  new  authorization  for  titles  I, 
III.  and  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act. 

The  detailed  new  authorizations  are 
as  follows : 

I  In  inlUionsI 
.^ppal3chlan  Act: 

Administrative  expenses  (  1970  and 

1971)    . $1.9 

Highways  (through  1973) 150.0 

Other  programs   1 1970  and   1971).       268.5 


Total 


420.4 


Economic  Development  .Act: 

Grants  .-uid  supplementary  grants 

(through  fiscal  year  1970  only  i  .     $500.  0 
Technical  assistance  ( through  fis- 
cal year  1970  only) 25.0 

Regional   transportation  study 20.0 

Regional  assistance 255.0 

Alaska  planning  (1970  and  1971)-  .5 


Total  EDA. 


800.5 


Total. S.  1072 1.220.9 

The  new  authorization  for  highways  in 
the  Appalachian  Act.  I  will  refer  to  later. 

The  authorization  for  Appalachian 
Ijrograms  other  than  highways  is  $268.5 
million,  and  represents  a  compromise 
between  the  House  version  of  $250  mil- 
lion and  the  Senate  version  of  $294  mil- 
lion. 
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For   the   Economic   Development  Act,  $54.5  million  more  than  was  contained  olution  of  either  the  Senate  or  House 

the   $500   million   authorization   repre-  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  allows  a  maximum  Public  Works  Committee,  the  Secretary 

sents  a  1-year  extension  of  title  I  of  of  $57,375  million  for  any  one  region,  of  Commerce  is  directed  to  study  the  ad- 

this  act,  which  was  scheduled  to  expire  which  is  $7,375  more  than  that  for  any  visability   of   altering   the   geographical 

at   the    end    of    fiscal    year    1969.  region  itemized  in  the  Senate  committee  area  of  any  region  designated  in  order  to 

The  $25  million  new  authorization  for  version.  In  addition,  by  adopting  the  further  the  purix)se  of  the  act.  This  mat- 
technical  assistance  represents  an  in-  House  language,  funding  is  assured  for  ter  of  altering  regional  boundaries  has 
crease  lor  fiscal  year  197C  and  thus  would  future  regions  which  may  be  established,  been  discussed  in  hearings  on  many  oc- 
bring  the  total  technical  assistance  au-  highway  and  other  transportation  program  casions,  and  in  my  own  ^tate  of  Florida 
thorization  to  $50  million  for  that  fiscal  s  1072  as  agreed  to  in  conference,  I  know  it  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
year.  contains   a   new   authorization   of   only  counties  which  have  expressed  a  desire 

Title  V  regions  under  EDA  would  be  $i 50  million  for  highway  programs  in  the  to   be   included   in   the   Coastal    Plains 

authorized  $255  million  for  fiscal  years  Appalachian    region.    The    Appalachian  Region. 

1970  and  1971,  and  an  additional  $20  mil-  highway  program  was  also  given  a  2-year  coordination 

lion  would  be  authorized  to  carry  out  a  stretchout,  through  fiscal  year  1973,  and  One  final  comment  with  regard  to  the 

regional  transportation  system  study  for  contract    authority    as    provided    imder  report  before  us  today.  In  hearings  and 

all  of  the.se  regions.  sections    106(a)    and    118    of    title    23,  in  private  conversations,  I  have,  in  the 

With  regard  to  the  authorizations  for  united  States  Code,  which  authority  we  past,  heard  of  the  possible  existence  of 

the  title  V  regions,  I  would  like  to  cor-  believed   to    have   been   granted   in    the  a  misunderstanding  or  lack  of  commu- 

rect   any   misunderstanding  which  may  original  act.  nication  between   the  Economic  Devel- 

result  from  an  explanation  made  in  the  -p^is  will  increase  the  total  authorized  opment  Administration  and  the  title  V 

other  body  which  suggested  that  the  con-  for  Appalachian  highways  to  $1,165,000,-  regions  in  Ihose  areas  where  they  over- 

ferees  agreed  to  a  smaller  authorization  qoO.  Up  to  this  time,  it  was  expected  that  lap.  In  order  to  preclude  any  such  mis- 

for  these  regions  than  the  Senate  bill  the  current  authorization  would  provide  understanding,  I  offered  in  committee  an 

provided.  for  no  more  than  1,260  miles  of  the  2.700  amendment  which  requires  that  the  Sec- 

S.  1072  initially  provided  $175  million  mjigs  of  authorized  development  high-  retary  of  Commerce  and  each  Federal 

for  these  regions.  The  Senate  committee  ^lays    The  additional   $100   million   au-  cochairman  shall  coordinate,  each  with 

added  SIO  million  for  Alaska,  and  ap-  thorization  should  allow  construction  of  the  other,  their  activities  in  making  loans 

portioned  the  $175  million  as  follows:  gome  150  additional  miles,  still  onlv  half  and  grants  under  the  act.  The  committee 

[In  miinonsi  way  to  the  2,700  miles  authorized  to  be  accepted  this  amendment  as  written,  as 

Ozarks $30  completed.    The    Senate    version    would  did  the  conferees. 

New  England 55  j^ave  permitted  this  $150  million  to  be  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 

Upper  Great  Lakes 25  ^^^^^  j^j.  ^^^^it  of  wav  and  engineering  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

!;°"5,^,%'?"^ 40  costs   on   sections   of    the   development  Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 

L-oastai  f lams ^  highway  system  whose  actual  construe-  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Total    175  tion  was  not  expected  to  be  accomplished  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 

Alaska -- '-'- • 10  under  the  act.  In  view  of  the  commitment  I  strongly  support  the  conference  report 

of   future,   as  yet   undetermined,   high-  on  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 

Grand  total 185  wavs  needs  which  would  have  been  obli-  ment  Act  amendments  and  the  Public 

At  this  point  in  time,  the  Senate  com-  gated  by  this  vei-sion.  and  to  which  I  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
mittee  also  provided  $20  million  for  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ''^^'''  ^^^  Senate  approach  Amendments  of  1969. 1  commend  the  ex- 
regional  transportation  systems  for  each  was  stricken.  cellent  work  of  the  conferees  in  arriving 
of  the  regions  in  a  separate  section  of  the  The  Senate  biU  also  authorized  a  raaxi-  at  a  consensus  that  has  produced  a  good 
bill.  Lat«r,  these  $20  million  authoriza-  mum  of  $20  million  for  a  2-year  fiscal  bill.  It  is  sound  legislation  that  will  fur- 
tions  were  added  to  each  regional  au-  Pe"od  for  each  of  the  title  V  Commis-  ther  invigorate  not  only  the  economic 
thorization    except  Alaska  sions  for  the  planning,  development  and  growth  of  Appalachia.  but  also  the  other 

In    ronferpnrp     it    u-n<;  '  nerPPrt    that  construction  of  regional   transportation  five     economic     development     regions: 

Alaska  Should  not  at  ThTs  t!meb^  systems,  includmg  highways.  The  confer-  Coastal     Plair^^     Four     Co^"!,/,!: 

sidered  as  a  reeion  and  a  seoarate  au  ees  wisely  substituted  a  regional  trans-  England,   Upper  Great  Lakes,   and  the 

tforzation     ;2°maSe     for^Xr^ng  Portation   system   study,   the   result,   of  2^trTroni;?ssronLf  D^trt 

monev    It  was  also  aereed  that  the  re-  ^^ich  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Cor-ress  Third  Congressional  District  of  Arkan- 

Sonaf'  tranSor  ation    svstems    shoiw  by  January  10,  1971.  with  a  total  au-  sa^  lies.  While  I  want  to  express  appreci- 

firsfbe  stSd  t?Srmine  thL  n^^^^^^^  ^horized  amount  for  the  study  of   $20  ation  to  all  the  conferees  for  their  con- 

nrst  DC  stuaiea  to  aetermine  tneir  needs,  ^jj.  tribution,  I  would  particularly  commend 

t?6e6%oTthllTu6y  ""  ^'^'  ''"°'  TTimportance  of  refraining  from  a  the  leadership  given  to  the  House  man- 
In  the  absence  of  program  funding  for  commitment  of  future  highway  authon-  ^el^'f r'lim  "Ilfbama^RoTRx  '  E 
Alaska  and  in  the  absence  of  funding  for  ^atio-  -^^^^^^^PJJ^-^f  ^  fo^.^who  'jerTe d^'^'chairmTn'o?  the 
transportation  systems,  the  original  Sen-  regions  oecomes  apparent  \Mieiiwci.oii  „„nfprpr.rp  T  hplipvp  t hnt  thp  main  thrust 
ntP  hill  annarpntiv  wniiiH  hovp  r.r^,„ripH  sidcr  what  must  face  the  Congress  in  the  conierence.  i  Deiie\e  mat  tne  main  inrusi 
S  75  mXn  as  ftemTzpH  Ih^^^^^^  '^  coming  year.  During  1970,  the  Congress  of  legislative  intent  in  the  House  version 
$175  million  as  itemized  above.  ^..^^  ^^  confronted  v^ith  a  new  cost  esti-  was  left  intact.  The  bill  contains  a  num- 
t>.^ni,  .oJr'^^-i,,  ""'?  ^^/vf^  ^";  mate  for  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  ber  of  imaginative  new  proposals.  The 
thorize  $255  million  for  the  regional  ^  highway  needs  study  which  will  authorization  for  regional  transporta- 
commissions.  After  deducting  a  maxi-  .^^^^^^  recommendations  for  an  after-  tion  studies  should  be  ver>-  valuable  to 
mum  of  10  percent  for  regional  pro-  ^g^^  highway  program,  and  a  report  on  the  Ozarks  Commission  as  we  attempt  to 
grams  to  be  administered  by  the  Secre-  ^^^  functional  highway  classification  exploit  to  its  fullest  use  the  great  natural 
tary,  the  remamder  is  to  be  allocated  to  ^^^^^  ,j,j^^  ^^^  Congress  will  have  be-  resource  that  riuis  through  the  heart- 
the  regions  on  the  basis  of  no  less  than  ^^^^^.^  ^^^  ^.^^j.  ^  complete  review  of  the  land  of  the  region,  the  Arkansas  River 
10  percent  and  no  more  than  25  percent  current  highway  program  as  well  as  a  navigation  project.  In  addition,  trans- 
to  any  one  region.  If  all  of  this  authon-  formulation  of  the  next  highway  pro-  portation  studies  need  to  be  made  on  how 
zation  would  be  appropriated  the  appor-  ^^  ^^^^^  national  needs  are  known,  to  best  make  use  of  access  roads  into  the 
tionment  would  appear  as  follows:  j^^^^.^   commitments  of  highway   pro-  beautiful  lake  and  mountain  recreation 

Total  amount $255,000,000  grams  should  be  held  in  abeyance,  and  areas  that  are  not  now  being  fully  uti- 

Less  maximum  10  per  cent  for  g^j-g  go  held  in  the  conference  version  of  lized.  Consideration  should  also  be  given 

secretary 25.500,000  this  bill  toward  a  study  and  then  perhaps  later 

Remainder  for  regions..     229.500.000  hegional  boundary   adjustments  a  subsidization  of  arterial  roads,  badly 

^  One  section  of  the  Senate  version  of  underdeveloped  for  commerce  as  well  as 

Minimum  of  10  per  cent 22.950.000  s.  1072,  which  the  conferees  left  intact,  tourism.  I  also  envision  that  imder  this 

Maximum  of  25  per  cent 57.375.000  I  believe  deserves  mention.  This  section  new  authority,  the  Commission  will  be 

So  the  conferees  authorized  at  least  wotUd  amend  title  V  of  the  Economic  able  to  initiate  proper  land-use  planning 

$229.5  million  for  the  regions,  which  is  Development  Act  to  provide  that  by  res-  study  as  it  relates  to  the  development  of 
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adjacent  areas  of  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin.  This  would  further  help  make  sure 
that  the  best  use  is  made  of  the  %1V* 
billion  investment  almost  already  in 
place  there. 

The  additional  authority  to  make  base 
grants  will  give  the  administrators  of  all 
the  regions  a  most  valuable  and  needed 
tool  with  which  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  in  those  areas  of  our  Nation  that 
have  been  lagging  behind. 

Even  though  the  Ozarks  region  is  in  a 
relatively  early  stage  of  development,  I 
feel  that  it  is  off  to  a  healthy  start  to- 
ward laying  the  groundwork  in  meeting 
its  primary  goal  of  closing  the  gaps  be- 
tween national  per  capita  income  and 
the  per  capita  income  of  the  Ozarks 
region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  every  Member 
of  the  Hoiise,  is  aware  of  the  problems  in 
Inflation.  I  certainly  know  that  we  must 
act  responsively  suid  with  discipline  in 
Federal  spending.  I  say  to  you.  however, 
that  economic  development  programs 
which  upgrade  or  create  jobs  represent 
an-  Investoient.  in  not  only  the  economic 
strength- of  the  Nation,  but  in  actual 
potential  dollar  return  to  the  Treasury. 
In  my  own  Ozarks  region  alone,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  losing  almost  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  in  taxes  because  the 
average  per  capita  income  is  32  percent 
below  the  national  average  and  I  might 
add,  12  percent  below  the  income  of  the 
average  individual  In  the  Appalachian 
region.  Unfortunately,  the  gap  is  grow- 
ing larger  than  decreasing.  Per  capita 
income  in  our  area  has  been  Increasing 
since  1965  at  the  rate  of  $117  per  year 
compared  with  the  national  per  capita 
income  increase  of  $191  per  year.  So,  we 
must  approach  this  problem  with  vigor 
and  imagination  to  find  the  correct  solu- 
tion in  meeting  the  commitment  made 
by  Congress  in  the  passage  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965.  which  afQrmed  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  "help  areas  and  re- 
gions of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment and  underemployment  to 
take  effective  steps  In  planning  and 
financing  their  public  works  and  eco- 
nomic development." 

This  bill  is  in  the  Nation's  best  inter- 
est. I  predict  with  its  passage,  the  Treas- 
ury in  a  reasonable  time  will  receive  a 
good  return  on  the  taxpayer's  invest- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  it  will  help  to 
insure  a  more  rewarding  and  fruitful  life 
for  many  more  of  our  citizens,  and  use 
more  fully  the  Nation's  resources. 

This  true  Pederal-State-local  partner- 
ship approfich  brings  new  hope  to  the 
economically  depressed  in  underdevel- 
oped V'eas. 

It  will  also  aid  in  reverse  migration 
which  many  feel  Is  basic  to  relieving 
many  of  the  urban  social  Ills  of  our  time. 
This  legislation  attacks  the  root  causes 
of  some  of  the  crowded  city  population 
pressures  with  a  relatively  nominal  in- 
vestment that  oould  have  far  more  reach- 
ing affect  than  perhaps  the  many  billions 
of  dollars  we  are  spending  toward  treat- 
ing the  symptoms.  Again  I  commend  the 
conferees  of  both  bodies  and  I  strongly 


urge  the  adoption  of  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  8CHWEWGEX.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  ranking  member  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia. 
I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
this  legislation  and  have  had  an  avid 
interest  In  it.  I  agre«  with  the  report. 
I  counseled  with  a  number  of  people  as- 
sociated with  this  and  I  rise  in  suwjort 
of  the  legislation  and  hope  that  we  can 
get  on  with  its  passage  and  on  with  the 
administration  of  the  program. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quonun  is  not  present. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No.  280] 

Abbitt 

Fisher 

Patman 

Addabbo 

Oettys 

Pepper 

Anderson, 

OUbert 

Powell 

Tenn. 

Orlflln 

Pucinskl 

Ai.drews. 

Hanna 

Bees 

N.  Dak. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Relfel 

Ashley 

H6bert 

Rhodes 

Belcher 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rodlno 

Blackburn 

HoUfleld 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Cabell 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Rostenkowskl 

Cabin 

Klrwan 

St.  Onge 

Celler 

Kleppe 

Scheuer 

Clancy 

Landnun 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Clark 

Lipscomb 

Stephens 

Colmer 

McDade 

Stratton 

Culver 

McMillan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Cunningham 

Matblas 

Thompson.  N.J 

Dawson 

May 

Tunney 

de  la  Oarza 

Moorhead 

Utt 

Denney 

Morgan 

Watson 

Dent 

Morton 

WUson. 

Dickinson 

Moss 

Charles  H. 

Dlggs 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Wold 

Edwards.  Calif 

Nelsen 

Wydler 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Felghan 

Passman 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  358  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
11612.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1970 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <H.R. 
11612)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clei*  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Novem- 
ber 18,  1969.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring  you  today  the 
conference  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1970 
appropriations  bill  for  the  D^artment  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies.  I  hope 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, because  I  realize  that  in  this 
area,  as  in  many  others,  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  There  have  been  in 
the  past,  and  the  House  conferees  worked 
with  full  knowledge  of  that  situation. 
However,  we  worked  long  and  hard  to 
bring  before  you  a  conference  report  that 
carries  in  it  far  reaching  programs  touch- 
ing on  many  aspects  of  American  life. 

As  I  have  observed  many  times  in  the 
years  that  I  have  been  here,  the  Members 
not  only  differ  among  themselves  as  to 
background  and  beliefs.  The  various 
areas  of  our  country  they  represent  have 
the  same  differences  in  viewpoint.  Any 
bill  that  carries  with  it  the  appropriation 
for  all  activities  in  any  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  touches  virtually 
every  segment  of  the  entire  50  States  of 
the  Union  and,  may  I  say.  practically  all 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  hope  you 
will  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  not  simply 
a  conference  report  touching  on  only 
one  or  two  items  that  you  might  take  a 
different  view  of.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
report  whereby  finally  we  are  bringing 
together  in  one  place  the  funds  for  the 
various  activities  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
well-being  of  the  American  people. 

For  instance.  In  this  bill  we  have  pro- 
vided for  some  100  new  starts  on  water- 
shed programs,  which  are  not  only  vital 
to  saving  the  soil  for  the  rural  areas  of 
our  country  but  which  have  become  vital 
to  the  water  supply  for  the  many  cities 
and  the  urban  population  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  in  this  program 
not  only  the  funds  that  provide  water 
systems  and  sewage  systems  for  protec- 
tion against  pollution  throughout  the 
rural  areas  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
In  this  bill  something  over  $2  billion  for 
food  assistance  programs  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  That  would  include,  of 
course,  the  school  lunch  program  and  the 
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school  milk  program.  There  is  also  $610 
million  for  the  food  stamp  program, 
which  is  the  total  amovmt  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  the  law. 

I  realize  that  in  my  opinion,  based 
upon  some  erroneous  conclusions  to  say 
the  least  and  misinformation  to  say  the 
most,  that  there  has  been  some  feeling 
with  reference  to  limitation  of  form  pay- 
ments. 

Many  of  you  have  heard  me  say  in 
times  imst  that  I  strongly  opposed  en- 
actment of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965.  because  those  provisions  in- 
tended to  offset  the  ever  using  costs  of 
essential  items  for  those  who  engaged  in 
agricultural  production  were  made  clear- 
ly Identifiable.  This  was  unique  for  agri- 
culture, since  the  myriad  forms  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  other  segments  of  the 
economy  are  often  disguised  and  not 
easily  tabulated. 

If  the  Members  will  read  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  they  will  find  that  this  so-called 
limitation  amendment  would  apply  as  it 
now  stands  to  two  crops,  spring  wheat 
and  feed  grains.  Sugar  was  specifically 
left  out  by  the  amendment  language. 
Wool  was  left  out  because  the  amend- 
ment applied  only  to  planted  crops.  We 
have  already  planted  winter  wheat.  So 
it  would  be  only  fair  that  winter  wheat 
having  been  planted,  we  should  make 
some  exception  in  that  regard. 

May  I  say  that  Insofar  as  cotton  is 
concerned  it  never  was  within  the  limita- 
tion, because  the  basic  act  provided  that 
in  the  event  of  a  limitation  on  payments 
the  so-called  "snapback"  provision  under 
section  103(d)  of  the  1965  act— as  was 
brought  forward  in  1969 — automatically 
went  into  effect. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  Insofar  as  such  a  lim- 
itation under  tWs  conference  report  is 
concerned,  it  would  apply  only  to  feed 
grains  and  spring  wheat.  It  would  be 
grossly  unfair  and  Inequitable  to  have 
such  a  provision  in  operation. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  to  my 
colleagues,  that  this  subject  matter  will 
doubtless  come  under  the  consideration 
of  the  appropriate  legislative  committees 
and  the  Congress  prior  to  December  31, 
1970.  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  exist- 
ing agricultural  legislation.  Certainly, 
you  do  not  want  to  have  such  a  limitation 
on  two  crops  when  certain  others  were 
left  out. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  mighty  little 
time  left  in  the  fiscal  year.  Here  it  is 
November  19.  This  bill  should  have  been 
passed  by  the  first  of  July  under  normal 
procedure.  We  have  encovmtered  a  va- 
riety of  reasons  for  its  not  having  been 
passed  before  this  late  date. 

But  I  bring  to  you  as  chairman  of 
this  conference,  having  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  many 
years,  what  I  consider  a  well-rounded 
conference  report.  It  represents  the  con- 
census of  the  conferees  who  tried  to  do 
justice  to  the  many  programs  and  ac- 
tivities that  are  in  this  bill,  some  of  which 
affect  you  and  some  of  which  affect  me, 
'all  of  which  affect  the  50  States  of  the 
United  States,  and  many  of  the  nations 
around  the  world  that  we  continue  to 
help. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  thfr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  wiU  yield  to  my 
colleague  for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  made  mention  of  the 
problem  confronted  by  planters  of  win- 
ter wheat,  and  suggested  that  in  fairness 
they  really  should  be  exempted  frMn  a 
limitation  on  the  payments,  assimiing 
this  had  been  kept  in  the  bill.  Perhaps 
the  gentleman  is  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  on  August  12,  in  announcing  the 
1970  wheat  program  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Issued  an  anouncement 
which  I  am  sure  was  available  to  all 
who  signed  up  under  the  program,  and 
the  very  last,  and  I  woxild  say  most 
prominent  item  in  this  armoimcement 
read  as  follows:  that  pajnnents  would  be 
subject  to  any  limitations  that  might  be 
required  by  Congress  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  appropriations. 

So  I  do  not  retilly  feel  that  we  need  to 
worry  too  much  about  the  problem  of 
imposing  a  limitation  upon  wheatgrow- 
ers. 

Mr.  WHl'lTKN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  agree  that  we  need 
not  worry  much  about  the  problem  of 
imposing  a  limitation  upon  winter  wheat- 
growers.  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress 
would  do  that.  But  I  do  think  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  fairness  to 
himself,  had  to  include  that  kind  of  pro- 
vision in  his  statement.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  although  I 
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understand  that  he,  like  myself,  is  not 
a  farmer,  that  he  should  not  have  taken 
that  to  heart  because,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  American  people  cannot 
count  on  what  they  read  in  the  papers 
about  what  might  become  the  law,  and 
what  might  not  become  the  law.  If  you 
would  just  compare  two  daily  newspa- 
pers, you  would  see  that  if  you  took  to 
heart  all  of  the  bills  which  are  intro- 
duced and  brought  before  committees  of 
Congress,  and  tried  to  nm  your  business 
in  line  with  what  might  become  the  law. 
that  you  could  not  get  your  business  off 
the  ground. 

"  Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  will  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  . 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not 
true  that  not  only  does  cotton  by  law 
not  go  under  any  limitation,  but  that  the 
cotton  program  constitutes  almost  40 
percent  of  all  of  the  savings  that  have 
been  talked  about  here  for  the  last  couple 
of  years.  That  all  this  great  big  savings 
that  they  still  talk  about.  40  percent  of 
that  would  have  been  cotton,  which  is 
not  included  in  any  limitation.  Is  this 
correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments,  but  just  now  we  are 
talking  about  passing  a  conference  re- 
port, and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  sub- 
ject is  appropriate  at  the  moment  be- 
cause it  is  not  included  in  the  report. 

I  should  say  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  have  been  trying  to  point  out, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, that  cotton  never  was  under  the 
amendment.  I  refer  Members  to  the 
statement  of  the  House  managers  for 
an  explanation  of  this  matter. 

I  would  simply  close  by  saying  to  you 
that  this  is  a  conference  report  covering 
all  the  tremendous  nimibers  of  activities 
of  a  great  dec>artment  of  government. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
did  their  level  best  to  do  justice  to  the 
items  in  disagreement.  I  would  urge  you 
to  adopt  it. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Introduce  for  the  Record  a  com- 
prehensive table  reflecting  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  conferees  and  cover- 
ing all  the  items  in  the  bill: 


TITLE  l-GENERAL  ACTIVITIES 


Difference  betwem  conference  iction  and— 


Item 


Budget  cstimstes  ,       ,   ,    . 

New  budiet                  of  new  New  budiet  New  budget 

(obiigition*!)        (obligitional)  (oMi(itiontl)  (obllptionil) 

eulhofity              suthorrty,  authority  authority 

enacted  to  date,      fiscal  year  1970  recommended  recommended 

fiscal  year  1969    (revlted  budget)  In  House  bill  m  Senate  bill 


Conference 
action 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1969 


Budget  estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1970 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 


{130.631,300 
(15.000,000) 


Agricultural  Research  Service: 
Salaries  and  expenses: 
Research: 
Direct  appropri- 
ation  J129.105.300 

Transfer  from 

sec.  32. (15.000,000) 

Total,  research.       (144,105.300) 
Plant  and  animal 
disease  and  pest 

control 88,039,500 

Special  fund  (re- 
appro  priation ) .  2, 000, 000 

Total,  salaries 

and  expenses..        219,144,800 


{130,182,000 
(15,000,000) 


{134,452.000 
(15,000.000) 


{131.802,200 
(15,000,000). 


K{2.69€.900  +$1,170,900  +{1.620,200 


-{2.649.800 


(145.631.300)        (145,182.000)        (149,452,000)        (146.802.200)        (+2,696,900) 


91.176,500 
(2. 000, 000) 


89, 493, 000 
(2.000,000) 


92,126.500 
(2, 000. 000) 


90.809,750 
(2.000,000) 


-1-2.770.250 
-2.000,000 


(+1. 170.900) 
-366.750 


(  +  1.620.200) 
+  1,316,750 


(-2.649,800) 

-1.316,750 


221.807,800  219,675.000 


226.578,500 


222.611.950 


+3.467.150 


-HI04.150 


+2.936.950 


-3. 966. 550 
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Item 


New  budget 

(obligatronal) 

authority 

enacted  o  date. 

ti5cal  year  1969 


Budget  estimates 

of  ne* 

(obligational) 

aulbority, 

fiscal  year  1970 

(revised  budget) 


Difference  between  conference  action  and 


New  budget  ,^^9*  budget  Budget  estimates' 

(obligational)  (obligational)  New  budget  of  new 

authority  authority  (obligational)  (obligational) 

recomrnended  recoiiTiended  Conference                  authority  authority 

in  House  bill  in  Senate  bill  action       fiscal  year  1969  fiscal  year  1970 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bil 


T" 


Agricultural  Research  Servic*— Continued 
Salaries  and  expenses — Continued 
Salaries  and  expenses 
(special  foreign 
currency  pro- 
gram)   .  J4.  500.  000 


Total.  Agricultural 
Research  Ser- 
vice 
Cooperative  Slate  Re- 
search Service    Pay- 
ments and  expenses 

Extension  Service 
Payments  to  Stales 
and  Puerto  Rico 
Retirement  and  em- 
ployees' compensa- 
tion costs  for  ex- 
tension agents 

Penally  mail 
Federal  Extension 
Service 


J8.  287.  000 


%i.  500, 000 


$5,500,000  J5, 000. 000  -JSOO.OOO  -J3. 287. 000 


■  J500.  000 


-$500,000 


??3,644.  800 


58,911.000 


31.605.500 


9.  536  500 
3.  299, 000 

2,  838.  OOO 


230.094.800 
63  730  000 

113   131   000 


10  240,  000 
3  500,  000 

4,  038,  000 


224,  175,000 
61,  175,000 

112,  391,000 


10,  000,000 
3,400,000 

3,338,000 


232,078.500  227.511.950  -3,967,150  -2.482,859  -3,436.950 

61710  000  62,510,000  -3,599,000  -1.220t)OO  -1.335000 


114  131   000  114,006,000 


10.240.000 
3  400.  000 


3,  838,  000 


10  240,000 
3,  400,  000 


3,  838.  000 


-32,400,500 


-703,  500 
-  101,000 


-1,000,000 


-875,000 


Total,  EUen'sion 
Service 
Farmer  Conpur.itive 
Service   SsUnes  and 
expenses 

Soil  Coi'serviition 

Service 
Conserv.ition  0|)erj- 
tions 

Ri.er  b,isiri  sui.eys 
.i"d  m.e.ti^ations    . 

Watershed  pLinning 

W.iteished  /»orks  of 
impro<emeiit 

Flood  prevention 

Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion proKram 

Kesource  conseiva- 
linn  a.id  .leve.op- 
ineiit 

Total   Soil  Con- 
servation Service 
Economic  Research 
Service   Salaries  and 
expenses 
Statistical  Reporting 
Service   Salaries  and 
expenses 
Consumer  and  Market- 
ing Service 
Consumer  protective, 
marketing,  and 
regulatory  pro- 
grams 
Payments  to  States 

and  poisessiOMs 
Special  milk 
program 
Transfer  trorn 

sec   32 
Direct  appropria- 
tion 
Child  nutrition  pro- 
grams (school 
lunch  program) 
Direct  appropria- 
tion 
Transfer  from 
sec    32 

Total,  child 
nutrition  pro- 
grams 

Food  stamp  program 

Total,  Consumer 
and  Marketing 
Service. 

Foreign  Agricultural 
Service; 
Salaries  ai,d  expenses. 
Transfer  from  sec,  32. 
Transfer  from  CCC. . 


-100.000 

-200,000 


1  615,  000 

-  240,  000 

-  500,  000 


-4,466,550 
♦  800.  000 

-125,000 


97,  279  000 


1,414,000 


130  909,  000 


1,635,000 


129, 129  000 
1,  500,  000 


131,609,000 
1,635,000 


131.484,000 
1,500,000 


34,  205,  000 
-1-86,000 


575,  000 


-135,000 


2  355,  000 


118,373  000 

9  086  OitC 
6  419  000 

57  908, 000 
a  224  000 

16  150  00 J 

5,357,000 

239  037,  000 

13  473  000 

14,853,000 


111,264,500 
1,600,000 


118  786  000 

8, 187  000 
6  209  010 

55  O'S  000 
20.  '23  000 

11,000,000 


8,452,000 

230  935,  000 
13  562,000 
15  055  000 


118,  786  000 

8,  187,000 

6.  209,  000 

57,873,000 
20,  223,  000 

15,000,  ceo 

7.  452.  000 


135,254,200 
1  600  000 


233,  7  30  000 
13,450.000 
14  950,  000 


130,867,000 
1  600  000 


(104,000,000) (120,000.000) 


118,785,000 

1  187  UOO 
5.  000.  000 

63  873,  000 
20,223,000 

15.000,  000 
10,252,000 
241  321  000 
13,562,000 
15  3'5  600 


134,695,500 
1  600  000 


'  84,  000,  000 


118,786  000 

8, 187  000 
5.  209,  000 

63,873.000 
20.  223.  000 

15,000,000 
10,252.000 
242,  530  000 
13,450,000 
15,412  800 


-87,000 


-899  000 

-210  000 

•  5,965.000 
-4.001.000 

-1.150  OCO 
-3.885,000 


-125,000 
-135,000 

-i."209.'o666* 


-8.795,000 
- 1 ,  000  MO 
-1.800.000 


3,  493,  000 
-23,000 
-559,800 


-11,595  000 
-112,000  , 
-  357,800 


133,595,500    -r  15. 331,000     -.1,658,700 

1,600  000  


-  6,  000.  030  . 

-^2.  800.  000 

-  8,  800  000 

-452.800 
r2.  728.  500 


1  209  000 
-112,000 
-%2,800 

-1,100,000 


(-104,000,000)  .  (-120.000,000). 

184,000,000    --84.000,000    -84,000,000    -84  000.000, 


188,474,000 
(64,  325,  000) 

(252.  799,  000) 
280,000.000 


117,  500,000 
(194,266,000) 


117,500,000     122,500.000     122,500,000    -65,974,000     -5,000,000     r  5. 000, 000 
(194.266.000)   (194.266.000)   (194,266,000)  (-129.941.000). 


(311   766,000)         (311,766,000)         (316,766,000)         (315.766,000)       (-63.%7.000)         (^5,000,000)         (-5,000000) 

6mW0.WO_         340.000^000  750_.  000.  00()^^j0^000,  QOQ         -t- 330,  000,  000  ..!.... t-270,  000,  000         -lAaOOO.OfxT 


588,338,  500 


21,903.300 

(3.117,000) 

(2.112,000) 


86-1354,200  589.967^^00        1, 092, 79J,  500  951,695,500        -t-363, 357, 000  -4-87,341.300         -361.728,500        -141.100.000 


23,937,000 
(3,  117,000) 
(107,000) 


22,  937.  000 
(3.  117.000) 
(107.000) 


23.937.000 

(3.  117.000) 

(107,000) 


Total,  (oreign  Agri- 
cultural Service.  _ 
Commodity  Exchange 
Authoiity    Salaries 
and  expenses.. 


(27.132.300) 
1,  895,  000 


(27,  161.000) 
2.321,000 


23,437,000  ^1   533  700 

(3,117,000) 

(107,000)         (-2,005.000). 


-  500.  000 


-500.000 


-500.000 


(26.161.000)  (27.161.000)  (25,561.000)  (-471.300) 

2,100,000  2,321,000  2,321,000  -r426, 000  . 


(-500,  000) 


(-500.000)            (-500.000) 
-r-221.000      


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Difference  between  conference  action  and- 


Item 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enacted  to  date, 

liscal  year  1969 


Budget  estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1970 

(revised  budget) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 


Conference 
action 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1959 


Budget  estimates 

of  ne* 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1970 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bil 


Agricultural 
Stabilization  and 
Conservation 
Service 

Expenses,  ASCS; 
Direct 

appropriation   . 
Transfer  from 
CCC 

Total, 
expenses, 
ASCS    ..       . 
Sugar  Act  program. 
Agricultural 

conservation 
program 
Liquidation  of 
contract 
aulhorization 
Cropland  ad|uslment 
program 
Appropriation  . 
Limitation  on 
authorization  lor 

1970  program    

Conservation  reserve 

program 
Emergency  conserva- 
tion measures  ..     . 
Indemnity  payments 
to  dairy  far.mers 

Total,  agricultural 
Stabilization  and 
Conservation 
Service    ..     

Rural  Community 
Development  Service; 
Salaries  and  expenses. 

Office  of  the  Inspector 
General;  Salaries  and 
expenses 

Packers  and  Stockyards 
Administration ; 
Salaries  and  expenses. 

Office  of  the  General 
Counsel;  Salaries  and 
expenses 

Office  of  Information; 
Salaries  and  expenses. 

r^ational  Agricultural 
Library,  Salaries  and 
expenses  

Office  of  Management 
Services;  Salaries 
and  expenses. 

General  Administration; 
Salaries  and  ex- 
penses      


$142,857,400 
:(63.  486.  100) 


$128,870,000          $147,420,000          $146,000,000          $145,000,000          $-3,142,600      $-17,130,000  5-!, 420, 000 

(62,483.000)  (62.483,000)  (52.483.000)  (62.483.000)        (-1.003.100) 


(206.343.500) 
89.500.000 


(190.000.000) 
81.900.000 

109.000.000 

5.000.000 

300.  000 


(191.353.000)        (209.903.000)        (208.483.000)        (208.483.000)        (•2.139,500)      (^  !?■ '30, 000)        <-.;  "«  ™g> 
95.300.000  89.500.000  93,000.000  93.000.000  -3.500.000  -j. 300, 000  -3,500,000. 


(195.500.000)        (195,500.000)        (195.500.000)        (195.500.000)         (-5.500.000). 
79.330.000  78.000.000  78.600.000  78.500.000  -3.300,000 


-730,000 


-600.000 


(99,300.000) 

37.900.000 

5.000.000 

200.  000 


37,500,000 

5,  000.  000 

200,000 


(99.300.000). 

37,250.000 

5,  000,  000 

200,  000 


37,250  000 

5.000,000 

200,000 


-71.750.000 


-100.000 


(-99,300,000) (-599.300,000) 

-650.000  -250.000 


428.557,400 

481,000 

12,994.000 

2,  854.  300 

4.850.000 
2.055.000 

3,332,750 

2,957.500 

4,838,000 


347,500,000 

450.000 

13.925,000 

3,509.300 

5,  559,  000 
2,164,000 

3.226,750 

3,  069,  000 

5,  052,  000 


357,620.000 

450,000 

13,389,000 

3.200,000 

5.000.000 
2,106.000 

3,  200,  000 

3,  000,  000 

4,  838.  000 


350.050,000 

450,000 

13,925,000 

3,509.300 

5.  459.  000 
2.106.000 

3.226.750 

3.  050.  000 

4,  838.  000 


350.  050.  OOO 

450.000 

13.657.000 

3.354.650 

5.  229.  500 
2,  106.000 

3.226.750 

3.025.000 

4.838.000  . 


-68.507.400 

-31.000  . 

-563.000 

-490.350 

-379.500 
-51.000 

-106.000 

-67,400 


12,450,000 


•  2.  430.  000 


-268.  000 

-154.650 

-329.500 
-58.000 


-268.000 
-  154.650 
-229.500 


-268,000 
-154,650 
-229,  500 


-44.000 
-214.000  . 


-26.750 
-25.000 


-25, 000 


Subtotal,  title  I. 
general  activities. 
Agricultural  conserva- 
tion program ;  Ad- 
vance authorization 
for  1970  program 
(contract  authoriza- 
tion)..  . . 

Total,  title  I.  gen- 
eral activities 


1,723,678,650 


1,961.088,050   1,685,916,000   2,213,958,650   2,067,889,150   -344,210,500   -106,801.100   -381.973:50    -145.069.500 


195,500,000  195,500,000    185,000,000    195,500,000 


-195.600.000  -100,500.000 


1.919,178,650 


1,961,088,050        1,881,416.000        2.398,958,650        2,263,389,150         -344.210.500         -302.301.100         -381.973.150  -135.569.500 


TITLE  ll-CREDIT  AGENCIES 


Rural  Electrification 
Administration; 
Loan  authorizations; 
Electrification. 
Telephone. 

Total,  loans  (au- 
thorization to 
spend  debt 

receipts) 

Salaries  and  expenses. 


$329,000,000 
120.000.000 


$320.  000,  000 
123.300,000 


$320.  000,  000 
123.300.000 


$340.  000.  000 
123.300,000 


$340,000,000 
123,300.000 


-$11,000,000 
-3,300,000 


-$20,000,000        -$20  000  000 


449,000.000 
13.429,000 


443,300.000 
13.429,000 


443.300.000 
13,429.000 


453.300.000 
13.429.000 


463,300,000 
13,429.000 


14  300,000 


-20  000,000 


-20,000  000 


Total.  Rural  Elec- 
licalion  Admin- 
istration  


462,429,000 


456,  729,  000 


456.  729.  COO 


476.729.000 


476.729,000 


-14.300,000 


-20,000,000 


-20,000,000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

nacted  to  date, 

fiscal  year  1969 

Budget  estimates 

of  new 

(obllgittonal) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1971) 

(revised  budget) 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

■uttiorlty 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

Difference  between  conference  action  and- 

- 

Itam 

Conference 
action 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1969 

Budget  estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

auttiority, 

fiscal  year  1970 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bil 

Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration 
Direct  loan  account: 
Real  estate  loans. 

(183.000.000) 
(275.000.000) 

(4.900.000) 

(J69,  600,  000) 
(250.000.000) 

(8.800,000) 

(J83.000.000) 
(275.000.000) 

(4,900.000) 

($69,600,000) 
(275.000,000) 

(8,700,000) 

• 

(J83,000.000) 
(275,000.000). 

(8.700,000) 

(-.-J13.400.000) 
(-25.000.000) 

(-10O.0OO) 

(-f-J13.400,  000) 

Operating  loans  . 

Soil  conservation 
loans 

(-i^J3.800.000) 

(->^J3,800,000). 

Total,  direct 
loan  account 
Rural  housing  direct 
loan  account        

(362.900.000) 
(30.  COO,  000) 

(25,  000,  000) 

28.000,000 
1.600.000 

4,250,000 
600.000 

(328,400,000) 
(30. 400, 000) 

31,918,000 

(362.900.000) 
(30.000.000) 

31.918,000 

(353.300,000 
(30,000  000) 

31,918  000 

(366.700.000) 
(30,000.000) 

31  918, 000 

(-h3,  800,  000) 

(-(^38,  300,  000) 
(-400,000) 

(+3,800,000) 

(t  13,  400.  000) 

Emergency  credit 
revolving  fund; 

Direct  appropriation    

Transfer  from  direct 
loanKCOunt 

-31,918.000 

(-25.000,000). 

-1-18,000,000 
-1.600.000  . 

-1,750.000 

+2.125.000 
-f  400.  000 

Rural  water  and  waste 
disposal  grants 

28,  000  000 

3,  700. 000 
1,000  000 
3,  000,  000 
1,400,000 

40.  000,  000 
1,250  000 

1.250.000 
600.000 

46,000,000 
3,700,000 

3.000.000 
1,000.000 

46, 000  000 

2,500,000 

2,125,000 
1  000  000 

-1-18,000,000 

-1,200,000 

-1.000.000 

-875,000 

-400,000 

+6.000,000  . 

Rural  renewal 

Rural  housing  for  do- 
mestic farm  labor 

Housing  for  rural 
trainees. 

Mutual  and  self-help 
housfng..       ~'     .    ..., 

Self-help  housing  land 
development  fund. . 

^1,250,000 

^-875. 000 
-f  400. 000  . 

-1,200,100 
-875.000 

Salaries  and  expenses 
Direct  appropriations . 
Transfer  from  agri- 
cultural credit  in- 
surance fund 

60,218.000 

(2.250.000) 
(500. 000) 

84,885.000 

(2.250,000) 
(500.000) 

65, 000, 000 

(2,250.000) 
(500.000) 

67,500,000 

(2.250.000) 
(500.000) 

66.250.000 

(2.250.000) 
(500,000) 

-1-6. 032,  000 

-18,635,000 

-fl,  250.  000 

-1,250,000 

Miscellaneous  trans- 
fer     . 

Total,  salaries  and 
expenses 

(62,968.000) 

(87.635,000) 

(67.750,000) 

(70,2bO,0OO) 

(69. 000, 000) 

(-1-6,032,000) 

(-18,635,000) 

(  +  1.250,000) 

(-1,250,000) 

Total.  Farmers 
Home  Adminis- 
tration.. 

94. 668. 000 

153,903,000 

140,018.000 

153.118.000 

149,793,000 

-1-55, 125.  000 

-4.110,000 

+9.  775,  000 

-3,  325.  000 

Total,  title  II. 
credit  agencies. 

557.097,000 

610,632,000 

596.747.000 

629.  847.  000 

626,  522,  000 

+69. 425, 000 

-H15,890,000 

+29. 775,  000 

-3.325.000 

i 

TITLE  lll-CORPORATIONS 

Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation: 
Appropriation . 

JU, 517,500 
(2,140.000) 

J12.000,000 
(1.648.000) 

}12,000,000 
(1.648,000) 

J12.000.000 
(1.648,000) 

J12,000.000 
(1,648,000) 

+J482,500  . 
(-492,000). 

Premium  income. . .   . 

Total,  administra- 
tive and  operating 
expenses 

(13,657,500) 

(13,548.000) 

(13,648,000) 

(13.648,000) 

(13.648,000) 

(-9,500). 

Subscription  to 
capital  fund. 

10,000.000 
5,215,934,000 

10,000,000 
4,965,934,000 

10  000,000 
5.215,934,000 
-1,560,192,000    - 

10.000.000          ^10,000.000  . 

5,215,934.000     -.-1.027,821,500    . 
-1,579,078,000  . 

-1,560,192,000    -1,209,725,000  . 

Commodity  Credit 
Corporation: 
Appropriation. 
Contract  authority  >.       + 

1,188.112,500 
1,579.078,000 

-350,467.000 

-1-J250.000.000  .. 

Liquidation  of  con- 
tract authority  

-1.560,192.000    - 

-1,560,192,000     - 

Budget  authority... 

3.  416,  723,  500 
(31,500,000) 

3. 655,  742.  000 
(32,  000,  000) 

3,  405,  742,  000 
(31,500,000) 

3, 655,  742,  000 
(32.  000,  OOO) 

3,655,742,000     - 
(32,  000,  000) 

-1,760,981,500  . 
(-f500,000)  . 

+250,000,000  .. 
(-(-500.000).. 

Limitation  on  admin- 
istrative expenses. . 

Public  Law  480: 
Sales,  title! 

1  100,  000,  000 
200,  000,  000 

427,  400,  000 
559,  20O.  000 

400,  000,  000 
500,  000, 000 

420, 000,  000 
515,000,000 

420,  000,  000 
500.000,000 

-(-320, 000, 000 
-f  300,  000,  000 

-$7,400,000 
-59,200.000  . 

-t-20,000,000  .. 

Donations,  title  II 

-J15.  OOO.OOO 

Total.  Public  Law 

WO...     

Bartered  materials  tor 
supplemental  stock- 
pile   .. 

300,  000. 000 

986.  600.  000 
1.500,000 

900,  000,  000 
750,000 

935.  000.  000 
1,250.000 

920,  000,  000 
1,250.000 

^620,  000,  000 
-H,25O.0OO 

-66.  600.  000 
-250,000 

+  20.000.000 
-(-500.000     . 

-15.000.000 

Total,  new  budget 
(obligational) 
authority,  title 
III,  corporations.. 

5,728,241,000 

4, 665,  842,  000 

4,  328, 492. 000 

4,613,992,000 

4,598,992,000    - 

-1,129,249.000 

-66,  850, 000 

-(-270.  500,  000 

-15.000.000 

TITLE  IV-RELATED  AGENCIES 

Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration: Limitation  on 
administrative  ex- 
penses  

(3.628,000) 

(3, 628,  000) 

(3,628,000) 

(3,628,000) 

(3,628.000) 

(-^192,  000). 

See  footnotes  at  catl,  of  table. 
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Difference  between  conference  action  and- 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enacted  to  date, 

fiscal  year  1969 


Budget  estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1970 

(revised  budget) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

In  House  bill 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 


Conference 
action 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1969 


Budget  estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  19/0 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 


Title  I— General 

Kfivities 

Title  1 1 -Credit 

agencies  

Title  III— Corporations.. 
Title  IV— Related 

agencies     . 

Total,  new  budget 
(obligational) 
authority. 

Consistingof : 

1.  Appropriations 

2.  Reappropriations. . 

3.  Contract  author- 

izations .. 

4.  Authorizations  to 

spend  from  debt 
receipts        . 
Memoranda: 

1  Appropriations  to 

liquidate  con- 
tract authoriza- 
tions .  - 

2  Appropriations. 

including  ap- 
propriations to 
liquidate  con- 
tract authority 

3  Transfers  from 

sec  32 

4  Transfers  ftom 

CCC 

Total,  new  budget 
(obligational) 
authority.. 
Less:  Loan  repayments. 
Rural  Electrification 
Administration  ' 

Net  total,  new 
budget  (obliga- 
tional) authority.. 


Jl, 919, 178,650      Jl, 961, 088, 050      Jl, 881,  416,000      J2,  398, 958, 650      J2,  263.  389, 150      +J344,210,  500      +J302.  301. 100       -J381.973. 150        -JUS.  569,  500 

557  097  000  610.632. 000  596,747,000  629,847,000  626,522,000  +69.425.000 

5, 728!  241]  000        4,665,842,000        4,328,492,000        4,613,992,000        4,598,992,000     -1,129,249,000 


+15,890,000 
-66.850,000 


+  29.775.000 
^270.  500.  000 


-3.325.000 
-15,000,000 


(3,628,000) 


(3.628.000) 


(3, 628, 000) 


(3,628,000) 


(3,628,000) 


8.204,516,650        7,237.562,050        6,806,655,000        7,642,797.650        7,488,903,150        -715,613,500        +251,341,100        +682,248,150  -153,894.500 


+35,841,100        +662,248,150         -154.394.500 

+  195,500,000  +10,500,000 

+20,000,000  +20,000.000  


5  978  938  650  6  794.262,050       6,157.855.000       6,994,497,650  6,830,103,150  +851,164,500 

'     2[0O0io00     -2,000,000 

1,774,578,000   195,500,000            185,000,000  195.500.000  -1,579,078,000 

449,000,000  443,300,000           443,300,000           463.300,000  463,300,000  +14,300,000 

540,467.000  1,755,692,000        1,755  692,000        1,755,692,000  1,755.692,000  +1,215  225,000 


6.519,405.650        8.549  954.050        7,923.547,000        8,750  189  650        8.585,795.150     +2.066.389.500      +35,841,100        -562.248.150  -164.394,500 


186.442  000  212.383  000  332  383  000  212.383.000  212,383.000  +25  941.000 

65,598.100  62,590,000  62  590  000  62,590.000  62,590,000  -3  008  100 


120.000.000 


8  204  516.650       7.237.562.050       6.806.655.000        7.642.797.650        7.488.903.150. 
-189,500,000        -189.300.000        -189.300.000        -189.300.000        -189.300.000 


8,015,016.650        7,048.262  050       6,617,335,000       7,453.497,650        7,299,603.150 


IJ84  000  000  in  direct  appropriations  plus  J20.000.000  available  from  sec  32  would  provide  a 
total  level  of  J104,000,000  for  special  milk  program 
-  Unobligated  balance  from  cropland  conversion  program,  J81,b60,0U0. 
!  Contract  authorization  established  under  basic  law 


*  Deducting  PEA  loan  repayments  from  these  totals  has  the  effect  of  converting  these  figures 
to  a  basis  comparable  with  the  treatment  of  all  other  major  loan  programs  in  the  Federal  budget 
Other  loan  programs  operated  through  revolving  funds  net  loan  repayments  against  budget  out- 
lays, whereas  REA  loan  repayments  are  covered  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 


Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  my  Republican  counter- 
part of  the  conference  for  the  purposes 
of  debate  only,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  <Mr.  Langen). 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man as  usual  has  done  such  an  excellent 
job.  in  conveying  to  you  the  decisions 
reached  by  your  conference  committee, 
that  there  is  little  left  to  say. 

In  reaching  those  decisions,  I  think  it 
remains  to  be  said  that  there  is  seldom  a 
bill  that  comes  before  the  House  that  has 
such  a  direct  relationship  to  as  large  a 
volume  of  the  populace  as  you  will  find 
within  this  appropriation  bill.  This  bill 
has  items  in  it  which  relate  not  only  to 
agriculture  and  agricultural  programs, 
but  it  also  relates  to  preserving  the 
natural  resources  of  this  country,  the 
feeding  of  people  in  both  cities  and  niral 
areas.  It  is  of  equal  concern  to  educa- 
tional systems  in  providing  school 
lunches  and  school  milk.  It  provides  for 
recreational  and  work-training  programs 
such  as  you  will  find  in  the  Extension 
Service  through  the  4-H.  homemakers. 
and  any  number  of  those  kinds  of  pro- 
Rrams  which,  over  the  years,  have 
proven  themselves  to  have  been  so  effec- 
tive and  SO  well  received  on  the  part  of 
the  public. 

It  reaches  out  into  the  public  service 


area,  in  providing  for  protection  for  con- 
sumers in  a  good  many  areas. 

In  all  of  these  your  conference  com- 
mittee has  done  its  best  to  see  that  they 
are  properly  financed  for  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

I  think  also  it  needs  to  be  noted  that  in 
arriving  at  these  decisions  at  this  time  it 
was  necessary  to  give  some  consideration 
to  the  fact  that  the  big  part  of  this  fiscal 
year  has  already  gone,  and  so  the  spend- 
ing levels,  even  if  established  at  the  fig- 
lu-es  that  the  committee  thought  correct, 
would  require  somewhat  less  money  than 
had  those  spending  levels  been  able  to 
have  been  started  on  last  July  1. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  another 
area  in  which  this  bill  reaches  out,  even 
into  the  foreign  countries,  for  it  provides 
money  for  Public  Law  480  programs  and 
the  distribution  of  agricultural  products 
and  food  in  foreign  countries.  One  that  is 
of  interest.  I  am  sure,  to  a  good  many 
folks  here,  is  the  addition  of  $500,000  for 
new  export  market  projects. 

We  know  that,  in  view  of  the  surplus  we 
have,  being  able  to  sell  the  additional 
products  abroad  is  good  business  at  this 
time. 

The  chairman  has  done  an  excellent 
job  in  calling  your  attention  to  possibly 
the  more  controversial  item  within  the 
bill;  namely,  that  referring  to  the  $20,000 
limitation  in  payments. 


Let  me  just  say  this.  Do  not  think  your 
conferees  did  not  pursue  this  subject,  at- 
tempting as  best  they  could  to  uphold  the 
House  position.  The  fact  is  the  circum- 
stances were  such  that  it  did  not  leave 
US  any  means  whereby  we  could  pursue 
that  objective,  and  do  it  equitably,  to 
farm  people  across  the  countrj-;  nor 
could  it  be  done  in  the  manner  providing 
ways  and  means  whereby  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgricLilture  could  administer 
such  a  limitation  at  this  late  stage  in  the 
year.  The  difficulty  is  in  attempting  limi- 
tation of  payments  to  crops  planted  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1970  or  crops  har- 
vested prior  to  or  after  that  time.  We 
struggled  for  a  long  time  to  find  a  me- 
dium where  at  this  late  stage  of  the 
year  a  limitation  could  be  effected. 

I  should  be  frank  to  say  that  we  just 
did  not  come  upon  such  a  solution. 

For  this  reason  the  only  practical  way 
such  a  limitation  can  be  accomplished 
would  be  to  make  it  effective  beginning 
with  the  crops  in  the  crop  year  of  1971 
By  then  we  must  have  new  farm  legis- 
lation. 

For  this  reason  it  is  my  opinion  that 
your  conferees  came  up  with  the  best 
possible  agreement  that  can  be  regis- 
tered at  this  time. 

I  think  I  should  make  note  of  another 
item  or  two,  part;icularly  as  they  relate 
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to  the  conservation  of  soil  In  this  coun- 
try. Because,  as  you  know,  we  see  that 
the  demands  for  food  are  growing  and 
food  distribution  proRrams  are  growing 
and  the  population  is  growing.  If  we  are 
not  cognizant  of  the  need  for  conserving 
our  resources  that  are  going  to  produce 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  in  the 
future,  we  are  just  kidding  ourselves,  as 
we  look  ahead  in  that  regard. 

Your  conferees,  I  think,  have  paid  ade- 
quate attention  to  the  preservation  of 
our  greatest  of  natural  resources  for  the 
popiLations  that  are  going  to  follow  us. 
I  am  sure  that  the  more  than  $2.2  billion 
provided  for  the  various  food  assistance 
programs  is  of  interest  to  everyone.  This 
is  an  increase  of  almost  $1  billion  over 
last  year. 

Your  conferees  in  six  meetings  have 
given  careful  consideration  to  all  of  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

In  view  of  these  many  significant 
items,  I  find  it  real  assuring  to  recom- 
mend to  the  House  the  adoption  of  this 
conference  report  as  it  is  before  you  at 
this  time/ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

At  this  time  I  yield  5  minutes,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts    >  Mr.  Conte  > 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  out- 
set, I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  for  giv- 
ing me  this  time.  I  might  say  that  when 
I  was  about  to  control  the  time  the  last 
time  this  bill  was  before  the  House  I  was 
also  going  to  reciprocate  at  that  time 
and  give  him  time.  Although  we  oppose 
each  other  on  this  issue,  I  think  we  do 
this  in  an  intelligent  manner.  We  dis- 
agree without  becoming  disagreeable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intended  today  to  move 
to  recommit  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  11612,  the  1970  Agriculture  appro- 
priations bill. 

My  motion  would  have  instructed  the 
conferees  to  insist  on  my  amendment 
placing  a  $20,000  ceiling  on  farm  subsidy 
payments  which  passed  this  body  on 
May  27,  1969,  by  the  substantial  margin 
of  224  to  142. 

I  would  have  taken  this  step  here 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  that  sub- 
stantial vote,  and  in  order  to  clearly 
establish  the  very  firm  commitment  of 
this  body  to  putting  an  end  to  the  scan- 
dal of  theje  huge  payments. 

Therefore  the  only  hope  to  maintain 
the  House  position  to  hold  the  $20,000 
limitation  is  to  vote  down  the  previous 
question. 

On  September  24.  1969.  after  months 
of  opportunity  for  analysis,  the  Secre- 
tary testified  before  our  Agricultural 
Comniittee.  To  my  deep  disappointment, 
however,  the  Secretary  offered  no  en- 
couragement or  support  for  those  of  us 
who  have  been  fighting  for  a  payments 
limitation. 

Four  months  after  advising  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  "it  is  possible  to 
design  a  sound  farm  program"  providing 
for  some  payment  limitation.  Secretary 
Hardin  could  do  no  better  than  to  re- 
peat that  statement.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 


sorry,  but  such  a  position  is  just  not  good 
enough. 

I,  too.  share  the  reluctance  of  many  of 
my  colleagues  to  making  this  sort  of 
change  through  an  appropriations  bill. 
But  last  May.  when  my  amendment 
passed  by  such  a  wide  margin,  it  re- 
flected the  overwhelming  judgment  of 
this  body  that  there  was  no  other  way 
to  put  an  end  to  this  inequitable  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  today  no  basis  whatsoever  for 
altering  that  judgment. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  good 
deal  will  be  said  in  opposition  to  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  to  the  effect  that  the 
so-called  "snapback  provision"  would 
seriously  disrupt  the  cotton  program  and 
possibly  nullify  the  savings  my  amend- 
ment would  otherwise  make  possible. 

But,  while  there  is  a  good  deal  of  con- 
troversy on  the  question  of  the  costs  gen- 
erated by  the  effect  of  the  "snapback." 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  my  amendment 
is  restored  in  conference,  it  will  be  a 
simple  matter  to  follow  that  action  with 
a  bill  to  repeal  that  provision.  The  ad- 
ministration would  certainly  be  forced  to 
consider  such  a  move.  And  I  stand  ready 
to  support  such  an  effort  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

And  so,  the  only  real  issue  facing  this 
body  today  is  whether  it  continues  to 
hold  the  view  that  led  It  to  support  my 
amendment  5  months  ago.  Since  then, 
as  I  have  said,  there  has  been  absolutely 
no  movement,  either  within  the  admin- 
istration or  in  our  own  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, to  offer  us  any  hope  that  new 
farm  legislation  will  be  reported  with  a 
ceiling  on  farm  subsidies. 

And.  even  if  we  consider  awaiting  a  new 
farm  bill,  and  adding  some  similar 
amendment  to  that  bill  when  it  reaches 
the  floor,  some  time  in  the  next  session, 
we  must  recall  that  our  current  farm 
program  does  not  expire  until  the  end  of 
1970.  This  means  that  a  limitation  on 
the  farm  bill  could  not  take  effect  until 
1971  at  the  earliest. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another 
reason  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  motion  today. 

On  October  15.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture announced  an  increase  in  the 
1970  allotment  for  cotton  of  1  million 
acres.  As  I  pointed  out  on  October  23 — 
Congressional  Record,  page  31447 — this 
will  enable  the  large  farmers  to  receive 
much  greater  subsidies  in  1970.  It  is 
therefore  even  more  essential  now  to  put 
some  control  on  this  runaway  program. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Na- 
tion cannot,  and  must  not.  wait  for  2 
more  years.  We  must  act  now  if  we  are 
to  gain  some  control  over  a  program 
which  presently  permits  such  huge  pay- 
ments to  a  fortunate  handful  of  corpo- 
rate farming  giants,  while  doing  nothing 
to  aid  the  small  farmer.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  nearly  every  poll  shows  that 
the  great  majority  of  farmers  themselves 
favor  a  payments  ceiling. 

We  cannot  wait  to  take  this  important 
step  to  reorder  our  national  priorities. 

Despite  some  criticism  of  the  pace  of 
this  Congress.  I  believe  that  important 
efforts  have  been  taken  to  reorder  those 
priorities. 

This  body  has  passed  the  most  com- 


prehensive tax  reform  bill  in  history, 
eliminating  many  of  the  worst  inequities 
in  our  present  tax  structure. 

Congress  has  begun  moving  toward  far 
greater  control  of  our  runaway  defense 
budget.  We  have  passed  in  this  body  the 
greatest  appropriation  for  education  in 
history. 

Two  months  ago  the  other  body  passed 
the  most  comprehensive  bill  for  the  elim- 
ination of  hunger  and  malnutrition  to 
date.  I  am  hopeful  that  a  similar  effort 
will  be  supported  in  this  body. 

It  would,  in  short,  be  tragic  to  reverse 
that  trend  today. 

I  cannot  believe  that  those  of  us  who 
supported  this  reform  only  5  montlis  ago 
will  permit  that  effort  to  die  here  today. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  who  sup- 
ported my  amendment  so  strongly  then 
to  join  me  once  again,  in  making  our 
position  crystal  clear,  and  even  though 
we  have  been  outmaneuvered.  let  us 
knock  down  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri  I  Mrs.  Sullivan  I    for  debate  only. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
vote  against  the  motion  to  recommit. 

It  is  easy  to  vote  the  other  way,  par- 
ticularly if  you  have  no  farms  in  your 
district.  You  can  boast  that  you  fight 
for  Government  economy  and  against 
subsidies  for  the  rich. 

But  the  fact  is  that  if  you  kick  the 
big  farms  out  of  the  acreage  limitation 
progranis,  you  might  as  well  kick  out 
the  programs  entirely,  for  there  would 
be  no  effective  limitations  on  farm  pro- 
duction. Tlie  resulting  glut  of  farm  out- 
put would  take  billions  of  additional 
Federal  dollars  in  price  support  subsidies 
in  order  to  shore  up  farm  prices. 

I  hope  the  city  Democrats  will  not  be 
persuaded  to  join  the  Republicans  in 
what  amounts  to  a  repudiation  of  Dem- 
ocratic Party  agricultural  pohcies.  If  the 
new  administration  wants  to  change 
those  policies,  let  it  recommend  changes. 
But  let  us  not  run  out  on  our  own  party 
program.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so  today. 

I  have  had  my  fights  with  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  the  farm  bloc  in 
the  House  because  of  their  shortsight- 
edness and  their  reluctance  to  help  our 
urban  citizens.  I  have  voted  to  help  their 
constituents  by  supporting  Democratic 
agricultural  programs.  They  must  learn 
to  return  the  favor  and  help  our  city 
people.  I  suspect  they  are  learning  to  do 
that. 

Next  year  we  will  have  to  make  basic 
decisions  on  both  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  the  farm  program.  That  will 
be  the  time  to  argue  out  this  issue  of 
acreage  limitation  payments.  If  we  are 
going  to  change  the  whole  approach  and 
emphasis  of  both  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  the  agriculture  program,  let  us 
do  it  with  full  understanding  of  what 
we  are  doing. 

This  argument  today  is  more  political 
than  economic,  and  if  it  is  political,  then 
let  us  vote  as  Democrats,  and  vote  for 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
for  debate  only  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Findley*. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  very  much   for  yielding 
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his  time.  I  will  take  that  time  and  ask 
for  no  more. 

First.  I  cannot  resist  making  some 
comments  on  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri.  The  position  of 
her  own  party  may  be  a  little  bit  difficult 
to  determine  at  times,  but  before  the 
election  last  year  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  then  under  the  leadership 
of  Orville  Freeman,  completed  a  report 
which  included  a  finding  that  a  pay- 
ment limitation  of  this  sort  would  not 
adversely  affect  the  successful  operation 
of  the  commodity  programs. 

Subsequent  to  the  election  a  man  who 
at  an  earlier  time  was  Mr.  Freeman's 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  John 
Schnittker,  who  certainly  is  a  prominent 
Democrat,  voiced  the  same  views. 

If  we  try  to  find  a  Democratic  Party 
position  in  the  person  either  of  the  Or- 
ville Freeman  administration  or  former 
Under  Secretary  Schnittker  then  the 
limitation  on  individual  payments  should 
be  entirely  acceptable  to  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

In  fact,  I  received  a  note  from  Mr. 
Schnittker  earlier  this  year  in  which 
he  congratulated  those  of  us  who  had 
been  urging  a  limitation  of  payments  by 
means  of  the  appropriation  bill  and  said 
he  thought  there  might  be  a  chance  for 
success  even  this  year.  I  think  the 
chances  are  very  dim,  indeed.  They  have 
just  about  faded  away. 

The  final  comment  I  wanted  to  make 
was  that  during  the  Senate  considera- 
tion of  this  appropriation  bill  the  Secre- 
tar>'  of  Agriculture  indicated  that  the 
snapback  provision  which  would  take 
effect  as  a  result  of  the  limitation  on  pay- 
ments would  cost  the  taxpayers — he 
used  the  word  "cost" — about  $160  million 
more.  Subsequent  events  have  proved 
that  this  is  totally  unfounded.  In  fact, 
adjusted  figures  prepared  at  my  request 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  showed 
that  this  is  totally  unfounded — indeed 

Vj  Q  f»  If  TT  *  Q  »•  W 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  I  may  add  one  more 
sentence.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

For  the  reference  of  any  Member  who 
might  like  to  determine  the  accuracy  of 
my  summary  here,  he  can  turn  to  page 
31966  of  the  October  28  Congressional 
Record.  In  that  Congressional  Record 

1  presented  that  adjusted  table  provided 
by  USDA,  which  was  based  on  the  great 
changes  in  yield  forecast  for  cotton,  and 
the  change  in  yield  had  a  tremendous 
impact  upon  the  outlook  of  the  cost  of 
the  snapback  provision. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Has  the  gentle- 
man changed  his  tune  in  the  last  2  years. 
so  that  the  vast  saving  he  was  promising 

2  years  ago  has  become  a  $100  million 
cost?  That  this  vast  saving  is  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  not  $186  million  but 
just  $100  million  more:  is  that  correct? 

In  other  words,  the  snapback  is  going 
to  cost  more? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  I  will  comment  on  his  ques- 
tion. 

It  is  impossible  to  project  an  exact 
figure,  but  my  guess  is  the  savings  would 
be  about  $200  million. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
for  debate  only  such  time  as  he  may  de- 
sire to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon'. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  pending  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill.  It  is  the  best  that  could  be 
done  under  the  circumstances. 

The  limitation  on  farm  payments  was 
stricken  from  the  bill  in  conference. 
Clearly,  legislation  involving  such  a  con- 
troversial and  important  legislative  mat- 
ter was  inappropriate  for  consideration 
on  an  appropriation  bill.  I  continue  to 
strongly  oppose  a  limitation  on  pay- 
ments, feeling  that  such  a  provision 
would  destroy  the  very  foundations  of 
a  workable  farm  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take not  to  approve  this  conference  re- 
port. There  has  already  been  too  much 
delay.  Producers  need  to  know  what  the 
farm  program  is  to  be  like  for  next  year 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
needs  to  know  precisely  what  funds  will 
be  available  for  expenditure  for  farmer 
and  consumer  programs  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  now  in  the  middle  of  November  and 
we  have  several  other  appropriation  bills 
to  follow  between  now  and  adjournment. 
This  conference  report  is  before  us.  The 
conferees  have  worked  \ery  hard  on  it. 
I  never  knew  any  conference  report  of  a 
comprehensive  nature  that  was  satis- 
factory to  every  Member.  The  immediate 
question  before  us,  of  course,  is  a  sensi- 
tive one.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  faced 
with  the  realities  of  the  situation.  The 
conferees  have  done  a  very  excellent  job. 
There  are  a  number  of  items  in  here  that 
are  of  vital  importance.  There  is  more 
than  one  item  which  is  of  concern  to  the 
Members.  I  think  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  made  a  very 
excellent  statement  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Involved  in  this  conference  report  is  $610 
million  for  the  food  stamp  program.  Back 
a  few  months  ago  ver>'  few  of  us  were 
optimistic  that  we  could  get  such  an  ap- 
propriation this  year.  Yet  there  has  been 
no  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  conference 
committee  in  agreeing  to  the  $610  mil- 
lion, which  means  a  great  deal  to  a  lot 
of  little  Americans  who  are  economically 
depressed.  So  I  rise  just  for  these  mo- 
ments to  express  the  hope  that  the  previ- 
ous question  will  be  adopted  and  that 
we  recognize  the  benefits  that  flow  from 
the  bill  and  that  those  of  us  who  repre- 
sent city  districts  as  well  as  farm  districts 
will  recognize  that  there  are  many  parts 
of  this  bill  that  are  of  vital  importance  to 
the  entire  country*  whether  we  live  in  a 
farm  commvmity  or  whether  we  live  in  an 
urban  commimity.  And.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  conference  report  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  say,  having  in  mind  what  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  has  said,  that  the  gen- 


tleman from  Mississippi  i  Mr.  Whitten  > , 
chairman  of  this  conference,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Langen) 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  all 
other  members  of  the  conference  have 
worked  diligently  in  an  effort  to  put  to- 
gether a  bill  with  which  all  Members 
could  be  reasonably  well  pleased.  I  would 
hope  that  we  will  have  the  previous  ques- 
tion ordered  on  the  conference  report  and 
get  this  measure  behind  us  in  order  that 
we  can  continue  to  move  on  with  the 
program. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consunae  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  iMr.  Michel  i  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  wUl 
see  by  the  conference  report  that  I  took 
a  reservation  on  amendment  No.  48 
where  the  House  receded  from  our  $320 
million  figure  for  REA  to  the  higher  fig- 
ure in  the  Senate  bill  of  $340  million. 

While  I  have  been  critical  over  the 
years  on  some  of  the  practices  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  money  in  more  recent  years  going  for 
generation  and  transmission  lines,  we 
have  come  upon  additional  information 
since  the  passage  of  our  bill  to  cause  me 
to  take  this  exception. 

On  November  5,  beginning  on  page 
33196  of  the  Record.  I  discussed  this 
subject  at  some  length.  It  had  to  do  with 
a  series  of  articles  appearing  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  and  authored  by  Mr.  Ron 
Koziol,  relative  to  some  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant loans  of  recent  years  that  were 
approved  for  generation  facilities  and 
about  which  I  had  raised  a  number  of 
questions  when  those  applications  were 
being  considered.  Verj-  briefly,  they  in- 
volved the  following: 

HOOSIER    LOAN 

For  SlOO  million  with  about  $72  million 
already  released.  This  generating  plant 
and  transmission  system  has  been  built 
but  is  standing  idle  because  of  a  decision 
by  the  State  supreme  court  that  Hoosier 
has  never  obtained  a  certificate  from  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  Indiana  to 
operate  the  facilities.  This  idle  plant, 
which  should  not  have  been  built  in  the 
first  place,  probably  will  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers between  $10,000  and  SI  1.000  a  day 
in  delinquent  interest  as  long  as  it  stands 
idle.  Even  when  the  litigation  is  resolved, 
cooperative  consumers  will  have  to  foot 
the  bill  for  this  imwise  uneconomic  plant. 

The  most  ridiculous  feature  of  this 
loan,  however,  is  that  the  Government 
is  financing  facilities  that  will  cost  SlOO 
million  to  duplicate  facilities  which  cost 
S25  million  and  are  already  being  used 
to  ser\'e  the  same  customers. 

LOUISIANA    LOAN 

This  S56  million  loan  has  been  the 
subject  of  Appropriations  Committee  dis- 
cussions, congressional  debate,  and  liti- 
gation for  the  past  several  years.  As  hear- 
ings before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee have  demonstrated,  this  loan  will  re- 
sult in  higher  cost  power  for  farmers  and 
other  cooperative  consumers  in  Louisi- 
ana if  the  sj-stem  is  built  as  approved  by 
REA.  This  loan  has  placed  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  embarrassing  posi- 
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tion  of  spending  taxpayer  dollars  which, 
if  the  plant  is  built,  could  increase  elec- 
tric rates  of  rural  people. 

BASIN    LOAN     (NORTH    DAKOTA) 

This  is  the  largest  single  loan  in  REA 
history — $97  million — and  was  made  Oc- 
tober 25. 1968.  just  prior  to  the  election.  It 
was  made  despite  the  fact  that  the  rec- 
ord before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee showed  that  facilities  previously  con- 
structed by  btisln  from  a  $36  million  REA 
loan  made  in  1962  have  more  than  ade- 
quate capacity  to  serve  its  customers  for 
years  into  the  future. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  basin  already  has 
incurred  a  loss  of  $2,500,000  for  the  first 
3  years  of  operations  with  this  plant. 
This  large  loss  accrued  although  no  pay- 
ments on  principal  have  yet  been  made 
by  REA  on  this  loan.  The  recent  $97  mil- 
lion loan  is  nothing  more  than  throwing 
good  money  after  bad.  and  there  should 
be  no  advances  of  funds  to  basin  until 
the  entire  situation  has  been  fully  in- 
vestigated and  reappraised.  This  loan 
was  not  desigrned  to  help  REA  borrow- 
ers, but  to  promote  the  scheme  of  Fed- 
eral power  zealots  who  want  to  control 
the  power  supply  for  the  whole  region. 

BIG     RIVERS     LOAN 

This  generating  and  transmission  co- 
operative, already  federally  financed  to 
the  tune  of  $72  million  received  $27,400.- 
000  more  in  REA  funds  just  5  days  before 
the  new  administration  took  ofBce  in 
January.  This  loan — and  others — almost 
exhausted  REA's  loan  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  and  caused  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  Congress  to  urge 
the  new  Administrator  to  give  priority  to 
distribution  loans  in  administering  avail- 
able funds. 

The  facts  siurounding  these  cases  have 
cast  a  new  pall  of  suspicion  over  the 
whole  REA  program.  It  is  time  to  call  a 
moratorium  on  advances  for  these  gen- 
eration and  transmission  loans  until  they 
have  been  thorooghly  restudled. 

Surely,  too,  there  should  be  a  special 
review  of  REL'V  loans  made  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  previous  administration  in 
order  that  the  type  of  long  and  involved 
litigation  involving  earlier  loans  might 
be  avoided.  If  court  cases  could  be 
avoided,  the  taxpayers  and  cooperative 
consumers  would  be  saved  millions  of 
dollars. 

So  much  for  the  REA — Mr.  Speaker, 
and  may  I  move  on  in  the  few  remaining 
moments  that  I  have  to  several  other 
significant  differences  in  this  conference 
report  from  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  two  really  big  items,  as  has  been 
mentioned  before,  are  the  big  increase  in 
food  stamps  to  the  new  authorized  level 
of  $610  million  and  an  additional  amount 
of  $250  million  for  restoration  of  the 
capital  impairment  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Incidentally,  this 
still  leaves  the  CCC  even  with  this  addi- 
tional amount,  roughly  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  shy  of  having  its  capital 
impairment  fully  restored. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  controversial 
$20,000  limitation  that  was  passed  by 
this  House  by  a  vote  of  224  to  142,  I  must 
say  that  I  had  just  about  concluded  that 
I  would  reserve  on  this  point  also,  for  as 
Members  of  this  House  well  know.  I  have 


supported  the  concept  of  a  limitation 
when  the  authorizing  legislation  has  been 
before  us,  but  I  have  opposed  the  limita- 
tion when  it  came  as  a  rider  to  one  of  our 
appropriation  bills.  After  hearing  all  the 
arguments  pro  and  con  over  an  extended 
period  of  time,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  have  no  other  recourse 
but  to  take  the  route  as  prescribed  in 
our  conference  report.  From  a  very  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  the  limitation  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  cotton  program, 
which  is  really  the  prime  target  of  such 
a  limitation,  for  with  the  imposition  of  a 
limitation  the  cotton  boys  would  simply 
go  t)ack  to  that  so-called  "snap-back" 
provision,  which  many  of  us  opposed 
several  years  ago.  But  let  us  face  it.  we 
lost  the  battle  then  and  the  cotton  boys 
in  concert  with  their  big  city  allies  at 
that  time,  knew  exactly  what  they  were 
doing  when  writing  this  provision  into 
the  authorizmg  legislation.  You  can  cuss 
it  all  you  want  to  now,  but  it  is  the  law, 
notwithstanding  the  warnings  we  spoke 
about  years  ago. 

Another  prime  target  of  the  limitation 
would  be  the  big  wheatgrowers,  but  I  do 
not  see  how  this  could  affect  those  who 
already  planted  their  fall  wheat.  While 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Find- 
ley  ) ,  read  a  communication  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  eariier  in  this 
debate,  warning  of  the  prospects  of  a 
limitation.  I  do  not  think  in  good  con- 
science the  Congress  could  say  in  a  body 
that  this  was  suflBcient  notice  to  our 
farmers.  So  with  cotton  and  fall  planted 
wheat  being  excluded  from  the  limita- 
tion, it  narrows  down  to  affecting  feed 
grains  only,  and  I  would  simply  have  U) 
say  that  on  its  face  this  would  be 
discriminatory. 

Now  let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Secretary,  the  De- 
partment, and  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tees in  both  bodies  have  gotten  the  mes- 
sage about  our  feeling  with  respect  to  im- 
posing limitations  on  any  similar  pro- 
grams in  the  future.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  rewrite  a  farm  bill 
next  year,  and  just  as  sure  as  we  are 
sitting  and  standing  here  today  you  can 
bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  there  will 
not  be  any  bill  passed  next  year  with  any 
kind  of  payments  involved  unless  there 
are  some   reasonable   limitations. 

I  hate  to  be  at  odds  with  my  very 
dear  friend  Mr.  Conte,  a  member  of  our 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
his  sidekick  in  this  effort,  my  very  dear 
friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois  tMr. 
FiNDLEYi,  but  they  have  had  their 
day— they  have  made  their  points,  good 
ones,  to  which  I  would  surely  have  to 
subscribe  in  the  main — but  my  bone  of 
contention  is  the  means  by  which  they 
hope  to  accomplish  their  end. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  see  fit  to  sup- 
port those  of  us  who  are  trying  our  best 
to  reflect  the  will  of  the  majority  of  this 
House  and  at  the  same  time  do  it  with- 
in the  orderly  procedures  of  this  body. 
Vote  up  the  previous  question  and  while 
I  make  no  special  pleading  that  you  sup- 
port my  straight  motion  to  recommit.  I 
will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  offer  it  as  a  par- 
liamentary device  and  means  of  getting 
this  conference  report  adopted  without 


further  delay,  so  that  we  can  move  on  to 
all  the  other  pressing  business  bearing 
down  upon  us. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  at 
this  point,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
conferees,  my  appreciation  for  the  very 
splendid  statement  just  made  by  the 
distinguished  Speaker,  not  that  I  do 
not  appreciate  all  of  the  other  state- 
ments which  have  been  made.  How- 
ever, in  my  18  years  of  service  as  chair- 
msui  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
I  have  never  seen  the  day  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker,  the  Honorable  John 
McCoRMACK,  was  not  in  there  pitching 
for  the  bill  designated  "Agriculture." 

But.  you  know,  if  you  study  it,  you  will 
find  that  about  half  of  this  bill  goes  for 
food  programs,  meat  inspection,  and 
other  items  not  generally  linked  directly 
with  "Agriculture,"  Our  distinguished 
Speaker  has  recognized  what  many 
Americans  today  do  not  seem  to  recog- 
nize and  that  is  this:  The  first  step  to- 
ward providing  food  is  to  produce  food. 
We  must  do  those  things  that  are  of 
assistance  to  those  who  produce  the  food 
and  keep  them  producing  it.  Certainly 
we  can  pass  all  the  laws  we  want  to  and 
not  meet  the  demand  for  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  want  to  close 
this  debate  without  paying  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker  not  only  for 
his  interest  in  agriculture  but  for  his 
interest  in  all  phases  of  American  life. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  make  an  ob- 
servation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  only  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  have  the  same  high 
regard  and  esteem  for  the  distinguished 
Speaker  as  does  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  and  I  believe  the  Speaker 
knows  it.  But  in  answer  to  all  your  cry- 
ing about  the  lateness  of  the  session  and 
the  need  for  speedy  action  on  this  farm 
bill,  where  were  you  earlier  in  the  year 
when  some  of  us  were  trying  to  get  a 
food  stamp  bill  out  of  committee  and 
into  the  House?  Here  it  is  November 
19  and  you  have  not  passed  this  bill 
as  of  today.  Not  because  of  any  delay 
taken  on  our  part,  but  merely  because 
you  did  not  move  sooner  in  getting  this 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  If  you 
were  really  bleeding  for  the  food  stamp 
portion  of  this  bill,  you  would  have  been 
doing  something  about  it  months  ago. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  is 
to  be  commended  and  everyone  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  should  get  up  and  join 
with  me  for  putting  this  farm  albatross 
right  around  the  necks  of  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
in  my  question  that  I  was  fooled  one 
time  and  voted  for  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  I 
would   have  again,   until   I  saw  him   2 
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hours  after  the  motion  to  limit  agri- 
cultural payments  was  defeated  vote 
against  the  limitation  on  a  similar 
amendment  on  subsidies  to  magazines. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
liave  stuck  by  my  original  guns  and 
moved  the  previous  question  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  SPElAKEai.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  -and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeer>er  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  214,  nays  172,  not  voting  45. 
as  follows : 

[Ron  No.  281] 

YEAS — 214 


.•\bpriiethy 

Foley 

Moss 

.\Ualr 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Murphy,  111. 

.Mbert 

Foreman 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

.\iexaiider 

Fountain 

Myers 

.\iiderson.  111. 

Frey 

Natcher 

.\:i'_lerson. 

FuQua 

Nelsen 

Tenn. 

Gallflanakis 

Nichols 

.Andrews,  Ala. 

Garmatz 

Obey 

Annunzlo 

Gettys 

O'Hara 

Arends 

Gonzalez 

Olsen 

.\.spmall 

Goodllng 

ONelll.  Mass. 

.A  V  res 

Gray 

Passman 

Bell.  Calif. 

Gubser 

Patten 

nerrj- 

Hacan 

Pepper 

Betts 

Haley 

Perkins 

Bevlll 

Hamraer- 

Pickle 

Ulaiiton 

schmldt 

Poage 

Blatnlk 

Hansen.  Idaho 

PoS 

BOKgs 

Hathaway 

Preyer.  N  C. 

Boiling 

Hays 

Price,  111. 

Bow 

Hubert 

Price,  Tex. 

Brav 

Henderson 

Pryor,  Ark. 

BrtnWey 

Hicks 

Pur  cell 

arock 

Hollfleld 

QuUlen 

Brooks 

Hull 

Randall 

Biocmfleld 

Hutchinson 

Rarlck 

Hrcwn.  Ohio 

Jarman 

Reld.  111. 

BrovhUl.  N.C. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rhodes 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Jonas 

Rivers 

Buchanan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roberts 

Bvirleson,  Tex. 

Junes.  N.C. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Surllson.  Mo. 

Karth 

Booney.  NY. 

Bush 

Kazen 

Roudebush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kee 

Ruth 

Caffery 

KlnK 

St.  Onge 

Carter 

Kleppe 

Satterfleld 

Casey 

Kluczynski 

Schadeberg 

Cederberg 

Kuykendall 

Scherle 

Chamberlain 

Kyi 

Sebellus 

Chappell 

Kyros 

Shipley 

Clark 

Landrum 

Shrlver 

Clausen, 

Langen 

Slkes 

DonH. 

Latta 

Slsk 

Collins 

Leggett 

Skubltz 

Colmer 

Lennon 

Slack 

Daniel.  Va, 

Uoyd 

Smith.  Iowa 

Davis.  Ga. 

Long,  La. 

Smith,  NY. 

Davis,  Wis. 

McClory 

Snyder 

Dellenback 

McClure 

Springer 

Dennis 

McFail 

Staggers 

Dent 

McKneally 

Stanton 

Devlne 

McMillan 

Steed 

Dickinson 

Mahon 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Dlngell 

MallUard 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Dorn 

Mann 

Stubblefleld 

Dowdy- 

Martin 

Stuckey 

Downing 

Matsunaga 

Sullivan 

DiUskl 

Meeds 

Symington 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mel  Cher 

Talcott 

Edwards,  La. 

Michel 

Taylor 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mlk7a 

Thompson,  Ga 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Fallen 

MUls 

Ud»U 

Pelghan 

Mtnk 

Ullman 

Fisher 

Mlnshall 

Vlgorlto 

Flood 

Mlze 

Waggonner 

Flowers 

Mlzell 

Wampler 

Flynt 

Montgomery 

Watklns 
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Watts 

WUaon. 

Wylle 

Welcker 

Charles  H. 

Young 

White 

Winn 

Zlon 

Whltehurst 

Wright 

Zwach 

Whltten 

Wyatt 
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Addabbo 

Fraser 

Mlnlsh 

Anderson. 

Prellnghuysen 

Mollohan 

Calif 

Frledel 

Monagan 

Ash  brook 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Moorhead 

Baring 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Morse 

Barrett 

Gallagher 

Mosher 

Beall,  Md. 

Gaydos 

Nedzl 

Bennett 

Glaimo 

Nix 

Blaggl 

Gibbons 

O'Konskl 

Blester 

GUbert 

Ottlnger    , 

Bingham 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pelly 

Boland 

Green,  Pa. 

Pettis 

Brademas 

GrlfBths 

Phllbln 

Brasco 

Gross 

Pike 

Brotzman 

Grover 

Plmle 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gude 

Podell 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hall 

Qule 

Burke,  Fla. 

Halpern 

Railsback 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hamilton 

Rees 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hanley 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Burton,  Utah 

Hanna 

Reuss 

Button 

Harrington 

Riegle 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Harsha 

Roblson 

Carey 

Har\-ey 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Chlsholm 

Hastings 

Rosenthal 

Clancy 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Clawson,  Del 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Roybal 

Clay 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Ruppe 

Cleveland 

Helstoskl 

Ryan 

Cohelan 

Hog.an 

St  Germain 

Collier 

Horton 

Sandman 

Conable 

Hosmer 

Saylor 

Conte 

Howard 

Scheuer 

Conyers 

Hvmgate 

Schneebeli 

Cort)ett 

Hunt 

Schwengel 

Gorman 

1  chord 

Scott 

Coughlln 

Jacobs 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cowger 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Stafford 

Cramer 

Kastenmeler 

Stokes 

Culver 

Keith 

Stratton 

Daddarlo 

Koch 

Taft 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Long.  Md. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Delaney 

Lowensteln 

Tleman 

Derwlnskl 

Lujan 

\'an  Deerlln 

Digits 

Lukens 

Vander  Jagt 

Dnnohue 

McCarthy 

Vanlk 

Duncan 

McCloskey 

Waldle 

Dwyer 

McCulloch 

Whalen 

Eckhardt 

McDade 

Whalley 

EUberi; 

McDonald. 

Wldnall 

Erlenborn 

Mich. 

Wiggins 

Esch 

McEwen 

Williams 

Eshleman 

Macdonald, 

Wilson,  Bob 

Parbsteln 

Mass. 

Wolff 

Fascell 

Madden 

W^-man 

Flndlev 

Marsh 

Yates 

Fish 

Mayne 

Yatron 

Ford, 

MesklU 

Zablockl 

William  D. 

MUIer,  Calif. 
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Abbltt 

Edwards,  Calif 

Powell 

Adams 

Goldwater 

Puclnskl 

Andrews. 

Grlffln 

Relfel 

N.  Dak. 

Hansen,  Wash 

Rodlno 

Ashley 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Belcher 

Klrwan 

Rostenkowskl 

Blackburn 

Landgrebe 

Stephens 

Cabell 

Lipscomb 

Teague,  Tex. 

CahUl 

MacGregor 

Thompson,  N.J 

Camp 

Mathlas 

Tunn€^^ 

Celler 

May 

Utt       — ' 

Cunningham 

Morgan 

Watson 

Dawson 

Morton 

Wold 

de  la  Garza 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Wydler 

Denney 

Patman 

Edmonrison 

Pollock 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Edmondson  for,  with  Mr.  Ashley 
against. 

Mr.   Cabell   for.   with   Mr.    Celler   against, 

Mr.  Orlffin  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Relfel  for,  with  Mr.  Morgan  against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Klrwan 
against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wmhlngfton  for,  with  Mr. 
Powell  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Puclnskl  against. 


Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Rodlno 
against. 

Mr.  Patman  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Penn- 
sylvania against 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowskl 
ag&lnst. 
Mr.  Denney  for.  with  Mr.  Dawson  agfalnst. 
Mr.   Belcher   for.   with   Mr.   Thompson   of 
New  Jersey  against. 
Mrs.  May  for,  with  Mr.  Oold water  against. 
Mr.    Lipscomb    for,    with    Mr.    Blackburn 
against. 

Mr.   Camp   for,    with   Mr.   Wydler   against. 
Mr.  Watson  for,  with  Mr.  Adams  against. 
Mr.    Morton   for,   with   Mr.   Cahlll   against. 
Mr.     Pollock     for,     with     Mr.     MacGregor 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Cunningham 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr  Wold 
Mr,   Andrews  of   North   Dakota   with   Mr. 
Mathlas. 

Messrs.  ECKHARDT,  BYRNE  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  RUPPE  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts 
changed  his  vote  from    nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  amiounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

MOTION   TO   RECOMMrr   OFFERED   BY    ME     MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  MICHEX.  I  am,  in  its  present  form, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Michel  moves  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  (House  Report  No.  91-657)  on 
H.R.  11612  to  the  cx>inmlttee  of  conference. 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  v/as  re- 
jected. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  IN   DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  12:  On  page 
8,  line  2.  strike  out  "$61,175,000"  and  insert 
■$61,710,000". 

MOTION     OFFERED    BY     MR.    WHITTEN 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WmiTEN  mores  that  the  Bouse  recede 

from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  in  lieu  of 
the  siun  stricken  and  Inserted,  Insert  the 
following:  "$62,510,000" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
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which  action  v&s  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  motion  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEIAVE 


Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  on  the  conference  report 
Just  adopted,  and  to  Include  certain 
tables,  relating  thereto:  and  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  and  revise  their  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  11702.  MEDICAL  LIBRARY  AND 
HEALTH  COMMUNICATIONS  AS- 
SISTANCE  AMENDMEJTTS   OP   1969 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  iH.R.  11702>  to 
amend -the  Pubic  Health  Service  Act  to 
Improve-and  extend  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  assistance  to  medical  libraries  and 
related  instrumentalities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  tliereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  folio  wins  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers.  Jarman,  Rogers  of  Florida, 
Springer,  and  Carter. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
12829,  INTEREST  EQUALIZATION 
TAX  EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
12829*  to  provide  an  extension  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkan.sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

I  For  conference  report  and  .statement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Novem- 
ber 18,  1969.' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  involved  here  is 
a  conference  report  on  an  extension  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax  which,  it 
will  be  recalled,  passed  the  House  on  Au- 
gust 7,  last,  as  I  recall,  by  virtually  a 
unanimous  vote  if  not  by  an  actual 
unanimous  vote. 

The  bill  itself  would  a^ain  extend  this 
act.  that  we  had  ureviously  enacted  and 
previously  extended,  through  March  31. 
1971.  The  nce.1  for  it  was  made  quite  evi- 
dent in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  by  the  statements 


of  those  of  us  who  discussed  it  In  August 
In  the  House. 

The  Senate  did  develop,  as  I  recall, 
several  amendments  to  the  body  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax  extension  bill. 
They  are  entirely  technical  in  nature. 
They  were  sought  by  the  Treasury  after 
the  bill  had  passed  the  House,  and  agreed 
to  by  the  Treasury,  agreed  to  by  our  staff 
working  with  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  nearly  all  re- 
spects, the  interest  equalization  tax  as  it 
appears  in  the  conference  agreement  be- 
fore you  is  the  same  as  in  the  bill  psissed 
by  the  House.  Let  me  describe  the  only 
important  changes  the  bill  makes  in  this 
tax.  First,  the  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  extends  the  tax  from  Septem- 
ber 30,  1969,  to  March  31.  1971.  This  is 
the  same  as  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
provided. 

Second,  the  President's  discretionary 
authority  to  vary  the  tax  rates  is  modi- 
fled  so  that  a  lower  rate  may  be  applied 
to  new  issues  than  to  outstanding  Issues. 
This  also  was  provided  in  the  House  bill. 
In  addition,  there  are  minor  perfecting 
changes  that  were  contained  in  the 
House  bill. 

The  bill  as  approved  by  the  House 
extended  the  tax  from  its  August  31, 
1969.  expiration  date  to  March  31.  1971. 
The  Senate  extended  the  tax  from  the 
September  30.  1969,  expiration  date  to 
take  account  of  the  temporary  extension 
of  the  tax  which  had  occurred  since  the 
House  passed  the  bill.  Thus,  tlie  con- 
ference agreement  makes  the  tax  effec- 
tive as  of  September  30.  1969,  and  con- 
tmues   it  until   March   31,    1971. 

The  House  bill  permitted  a  domestic 
financing  company  to  elect  in  effect  to  be 
exempt  from  the  tax  if,  among  other 
tiiiJigs,  it  only  makes  loans  in  connec- 
tion with  sales  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty. A  Senate  amendment  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  permits  the  company  to 
aLso  make  loans  in  the  course  of.  and  in- 
cidental to.  carrying  on  its  financing 
company  business,  -such  as  salary  or 
travel  advances  to  employees.  The  bill  as 
approved  by  the  House  also  allowed  these 
financing  companies  to  treat  their  trade 
accounts  and  liabilities  which  are  pay- 
able within  1  year  as  foreign  fimds  out 
of  which  loans  may  be  made.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  a  Senate  amendment 
to  extend  this  period  to  3  years  in  the 
case  of  accrued  foreign  tax  liabilities, 
since  under  a  niunber  of  foreign  tax 
systems  taxes  are  not  payable  until  2  or 
3  years  after  the  time  of  accrual. 

Three  other  Senate  amendments  to  the 
interest  equalization  tax  to  which  the 
House  conferees  agreed  arc  concerned 
with  the  treatment  of  certain  types  of 
lease  transactions.  Presently,  there  is 
an  lincertainty  as  to  the  treatment,  for 
purposes  of  the  tax.  of  financial  leases 
which  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  debt 
financing.  To  resolve  this  uncertainty, 
the  Senate  added  an  amendment  to  the 
House  bill  to  make  it  clear  that  an  obli- 
gation arising  under  a  lease  which  is 
entered  into  principally  as  a  financing 
transaction  is  to  be  subject  to  the  tax. 
This  change  is  only  for  the  purposes  of 
the  inteifst  equalization  tax.  however, 
and  is  not  intended  to  have  any  effect 


on  how  these  financial  leases  are  treated 
for  income  tax  purposes. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
tax  does  not  adversely  affect  our  exports 
where  these  financial  leases  are  treated 
as  debt  obligations,  the  Senate  amend- 
ments provide  that  export  leases  are  to 
be  exempted  in  a  manner  similar  to  debt 
obligations  for  purposes  of  the  existing 
export  credit  exemption  and  also  under 
the  financing  company  provision. 

In  this  regard,  first  an  exemption  from 
the  tax,  similar  to  the  exemption  pres- 
ently available  for  export  sales,  is  pro- 
vided for  leases  where  a  U.S.  person  ac- 
quires a  debt  obligation  of  a  foreign 
person  which  arises  out  of  a  lease  of  tan- 
gible personal  property  to  the  foreign 
person.  For  this  exception  to  apply,  the 
debt  obligation  arising  from  the  lease 
either  must  be  guaranteed  or  insured  by 
a  U.S.  agency,  such  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  or  at  least  85  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  leased  property  must  be  attribu- 
table to  the  use  of  property  which  was 
produced  in  the  United  States  or  to  the 
performance  of  related  services  by  US. 
persons.  Second,  it  is  provided  that  a  fi- 
nancing company  of  the  type  I  referred 
to  earlier  also  may  acquire  debt  obliga- 
tions which  arise  out  of  a  lea-se  of  tan- 
gible personal  property  if  at  least  85  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  property  subject 
to  the  lease  is  attributable  to  property 
created  in  the  United  States  or  to  the 
perfoi-mance  of  services  by  a  US  person. 
Tliere  is  no  controversy  whatsoever 
about  these  amendments. 

But  in  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
amendment  was  adopted  that  is  some- 
what controversial.  I  assume,  and  about 
which  objection  was  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Celler'  to  the 
bill  going  to  conference  by  unanimous 
consent. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  week  the 
House  did  adopt  a  rule,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  send  the  bill  to  conference. 
Your  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
met  with  the  Senate.  We  discussed  the 
amendments  which  had  been  offered  by 
the  distinguished  .senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Utah  dealing  with  this  mat- 
ter, the  recordkeeping  in  the  case  of  the 
sale  of  shotgun  and  rifle  ammunition. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  wiiich  the 
House  conferees  agreed  which  does  not 
deal  witli  the  interest  equalization  tax 
is  concerned  with  the  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements in  the  case  of  purchases  of 
shotgun  and  rifle  ammunition.  Regula- 
tions issued  under  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968  require  a  person  selling  ammuni- 
tion to  obtain  the  purchaser  s  name,  ad- 
dress, date  of  birth,  and  some  form  of 
identification.  The  Senate  amendment 
repeals  these  requirements  for  shotgun 
ammunition  and  ammunition  suitable  for 
use  only  in  rifles  generally  available  in 
commerce  because  recordkeeping  in  the 
case  of  this  type  of  ammunition,  used 
mostly  by  .sportsmen,  imposes  a  large  and 
unnecessary  burden  on  sellers  and  pur- 
chasers without  contributing  to  uublic 
safety  Ammunition  presently  inter- 
changeable between  rifles  and  handguns, 
such  as  .22-calibcr  rimflro  ammunition 
would  continue  to  be  subject  to  the 
recordkeeping  requirements. 

The  Senate  adopted  the  amendment 
by  a  vote  of  65  to  16. 
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Our  conferees  were  told  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  taken  this  position  because  after 
thorough  consideration  of  the  matter 
that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  felt  themselves,  because  of  this 
separate  vote  on  this  issue,  and  the  sort 
of  landslide  proportions  of  the  vote,  felt 
themselves  unable  to  recede  from  the 
amendment. 

The  House  conferees  did  then  accept 
this  Senate  amendment. 

Let  me  talk  to  you  just  a  little  bit  about 
this,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already 
said.  You  probably  heard  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  MacGregor)  point 
out  the  other  day  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  rule  sending  the  matter 
to  conference  that  he  had  offered  an 
amendment  which  was  more  extensive  in 
nature  than  the  amendment  in  the  con- 
ference report,  and  that  that  amend- 
ment, even  though  it  was  more  extensive, 
was  agreed  to  by  the  House  in  connec- 
tion with  the  consideration  of  gun  legis- 
lation in  1968,  but  that  the  matter  was 
eliminated  in  conference  even  though 
the  House  had  by  an  affirmative  vote 
adopted  it. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  accepting 
a  part  of  an  amendment  that  the 
House  has  thus  already  approved.  This 
amendment  has  the  support,  and  I  have 
with  me  a  letter  from  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Walker,  telling  me  it  is  approved  by  the 
Treasury  Department  which  is,  as  you 
know,  through  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  agency  that  actually  ad- 
ministers the  operation  of  this  registra- 
tion program  of  the  sale  of  shells  and 
shotguns. 

I  will  read  from  the  letter,  as  follows: 

The  Department  favors  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  12829  dealing  with  ammunition 
recordkeeping  requirements.  The  Depart- 
ment has  found  that  the  records  required 
of  transactions  In  sporting  type  ammunition, 
primarily  shotgun  and  rifle  ammunition,  are 
not  effective  as  a  law  enforcement  tool.  The 
recordkeeping  requirements,  however,  lie- 
cause  of  the  volume  of  transactions  in  sport- 
ing ammunition  tend  to  generate  criticism 
from  sportsmen  and  others  and  detract  from 
the  effective  enforcement  of  other  provisions 
of  the  firearms  laws.  The  amendment  does 
not  affect  the  recordkeeping  requirements 
concerning  pistol  and  revolver  ammunition, 
nor  .22  caliber  rlmflre  ammunition,  nor  does 
it  affect  the  existing  controls  of  interstate 
shipment  and  sales  by  licensees  to  prohibited 
persons.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
amendment  is  desirable. 

As  I  have  indicated,  imder  existing  law 
if  one  of  your  constituents  goes  to  any- 
one operating  a  retail  store  and  buys  a 
box  of  .shotgun  shells,  there  is  a  registra- 
tion requirement  and  a  recordkeeping  re- 
quirement that  has  to  be  performed  by 
the  individual  retail  merchant  selling 
those  shotgun  shells.  This,  we  are  told 
by  the  Treasury,  is  a  verj'  onerous  re- 
.sponsibility  on  those  who  have  to  keep 
the  records. 

As  I  remember,  if  I  may  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Byrnes)  to  this,  in  the 
conference  we  were  told  that  these  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements  are  not  effec- 
tive as  a  law-enforcement  tool;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes:  the 
nuisance  created  imder  that  did  not  pro- 


vide a  beneficial  effect  so  far  as  the  en- 
forcement of  gim  control  legislation  was 
concerned,  which  is  the  objective  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  MTT.T.S.  Yes;  that  is  it  and  that  is 
my  recollection  and  I  wanted  the  gentle- 
man to  correct  me  if  I  was  wrong. 

That  is  what  is  involved  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  would  urge  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  adopted  even  though 
there  might  be  someone  who  does  not 
like  this  particular  amendment,  because 
of  the  inherent  nature  and  the  great  im- 
portance which  I  attach  to  the  extension 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax. 

It  has  already  expired.  It  did  so  at 
the  end  of  the  period  of  the  temporar>' 
extension  on  September  30,  last.  We  have 
asked  the  Treasury  to  see  to  it  that  these 
transactions  involving  foreign  securities 
and  American  dollare  are  enforced  and 
supervised,  even  though  we  had  not  ex- 
tended the  legislation.  If  we  do  not  extend 
it  now,  frankly,  I  do  not  know  just  when 
we  will  get  back  to  an  extension  of  that 
kind.  I  think  it  would  give  rise  to  an 
immediate  stampede  of  American  dollars 
into  the  purchase  of  foreign  securities 
and  into  loans  on  foreign  obligations 
and  thus  ver>'  adversely  affect  an  already 
deplorable,  as  I  see  it,  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situations  right  here  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  calendar  year. 

I  would  hope  that  those  who,  even 
though  they  might  not  like  some  aspects 
of  the  amendment,  will  see  their  way 
clear  to  support  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  happy  to  jield  to  th6 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We  already 
have  a  deplorable  situation.  In  effect,  we 
have  an  excise  lax  that  expired  on  the 
30th  of  September,  and  this  report  re- 
quires us  to  make  it  retroactive,  which 
is  a  verj'  undesirable  way.  imder  the  best 
of  circumstances,  to  meet  a  situation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  bad  enough  with  re- 
spect to  income  taxes,  but  it  seems  worse 
with  respect  to  excise  taxes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  Hunt). 

I  Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon,  a  valuable 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Did  I  understand  correctly  that  the 
amendment  in  question  would  not  re- 
move the  reporting  requirements  on  .22 
rimfire  target  ammunition? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  does  not;  because  that 
matter,  though  it  had  been  included  in 
the  amendment  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  was  deleted  by  a  subsequent 
amendment  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  So  the  instant  amendment  has 
application  only  to  shells  of  two  varie- 
ties, shotgun  shells  and  shells  that  are 
suitable  and  are  usable  in  rifles. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  for  his  effective  work  on 
this  amendment  and  for  accepting  the 
amendment.  But  I  would  remind  him 
that  I  have  introduced  legislation  that 
would  also  remove  the  reporting  reqiure- 
ments  on  .22  rimfire  target  ammimition. 


and   I  would  hope   that   sometime  we 
might  take  that  up. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  more  in  line  with  the  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  House,  the  so- 
called  MacGregor  amendment:  is  It 
nof 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MTT.T.S.  This  amendment  does  not 
go  quite  that  far,  as  I  said;  but  I  want 
to  say  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee — that  is,  the  conferees  on  the  ' 
part  of  the  House — in  accepting  this 
amendment  in  conference,  has  assumed 
jurisdiction  of  some  other  committee's 
legislation.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  bill  which  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullmani  had  introduced 
and  bills  other  Members  of  the  House 
had  introduced  of  like  nature  had  all 
been  referred,  some  of  them  even  before 
the  Senate  adopted  this  amendment,  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Administers  this. 
The  original  legislation  was  connected 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  This 
bill  amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
and  that  is  why  the  Speaker  ^saw  fit  to 
refer  these  bills  as  he  did. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
'Mr.  SiKEs) . 

Mr.  SIXES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  us  on  the 
floor  today  who  are  happy  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  has  been  entrusted  with 
a  part  of  this  responsibility  for  remov- 
ing some  very  objectionable  nuisance 
language  from  the  statute  books.  I  com-  ^ 
mend  the  gentleman  and  his  commit- 
tee on  what  has  been  done.  This  is  an 
important  step  insofar  as  it  goes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of  more  than  casual 
interest  that  the  elimination  of  nuisance 
reporting  on  ammunition  sales  which  is 
now  proposed  will  bring  last  year's  anti- 
gim  bill  more  in  line  with  the  House  ver- 
sion of  that  bill.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  House,  by  a  decisive  vote,  refused  to 
accept  many  of  the  more  objectionable 
features  such  as  ammunition  sales  rec- 
ordkeeping which  was  later  added  in  the 
Senate.  Once  the  bill  left  the  House,  a 
new,  more  restrictive  bill  was  written. 
Conference  action  and  subsequent  pro- 
cedures were  such  that  the  House  was 
never  given  an  opportunity  to  impro\e 
the  bill.  Now  the  people  back  home  are 
making  their  voices  heard  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  some  of  the  more 
zealous  antigim  advocates  of  last  year 
have  seen  the  light  and  are  now  piously 
helping  to  lead  the  march  toward  partial 
correction  of  last  year's  mistake. 

It  should  be  recalled,  however,  that  by 
today's  action  we  are  taking  only  one 
step.  We  should  not  lessen  our  efforts 
until  last  year's  bill  is  repealed  or  re- 
written in  more  reasonable  form. 

The  folly  of  excessively  restricti^e 
antigun  laws  is  now  beginning  to  show- 
up  clearly.  Gun  registration  and  owner 
licensing  which  are  being  tried  in  the 
States  and  cities  is  simply  compounding 
the  problems  of  the  law-abiding  citizen 
and  the  police  officials  with  no  measure- 
able  benefit  against  crime.  Tliese  laws 
have  not  helped  reduce  crime  but  they 
have  imposed  tremendous  new  burdens 
on    government    officials    and    new    un- 
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necessary  costs  on  the  taxpayer.  It  should 
be  very  obvious  that  crime  is  continuing 
to  Qourish  and  it  Is  even  increasing  in 
many  of  the  areas  where  antlgiin  laws 
are  the  strictest.  The  Nation's  Capital  is 
a  very  good  example.  Some  of  the  most 
stringent  antigim  regulations  ever  com- 
pounded are  in  effect  here.  Every  gun 
owner  must  report  his  weapon  and  apply 
for  a  permit.  Ammunition  cannot  be 
purchased  until  a  permit  to  own  a  gun 
is  shown.  This  includes  long  guns  as  well 
as  handguns.  Yet  crime  is  up  in  Wash- 
ington by  a  shocking  percentage  and 
many  oCBcials  here  and  elsewhere,  are 
ready  to  throw  up  their  hands  and  admit 
nothing  has  been  accomplished  by  ac- 
tions to  outlaw  guns  except  to  help  insure 
that  only  the  criminal  will  have  weapons. 

These  situations  are  additional  justi- 
flcation  for  what  we  do  today.  Removing 
the  requirement  for  recordkeeping  in 
the  purchase  of  certain  types  of  ammu- 
nition will  eliminate  some  or  the  ob- 
jectionable features  of  the  bill.  This  will 
be  welcomed  by  every  hunter  in  the  field 
and  by  every  dealer  who  sells  ammuni- 
tioD  Tlje.  .recordkeeping  requirement  of 
the  new  Federal  law  has  multiplied  the 
work  of  the  dealer  and  provides  an  irri- 
tation to  the  hunter.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  this  i.s  only  a  part 
of  the  burden  which  accompanies  the 
paper  shovin'4.  recordkeeping,  irritations, 
and  frustration  of  gun  registration  and 
licensing  laws  generally. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mir.  Speaker,  there  appears 
in  this  morning's  Washinifton  Post  an 
editorial  on  the  pending  amendment 
that  would  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
recordkeeping  with  regard  to  sales  of 
rifle  and  shotgun  ammunition  and  their 
components.  In  the  usual  style  of  the 
Post,  the  editorial  writers  have  gone  off 
half-cocked,  appealing  to  emotion  rather 
than  reason. 

I  consider  the  editorial  to  be  a  rather 
cynical  reference  to  the  motives  of  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  support  this  amendment,  although 
they  may  not  approve  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  attached  as  a  rider  to  an 
unrelated  bill  in  the  Senate.  Fortunately, 
our  representative  government  is  more 
attuned  to  being  responsive  to  all  the 
people  tlian  is  this  one  small  element  of 
the  news  media  which  is  well  known 
for  its  bias. 

Contrary  to  the  inference  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  is  a  re- 
trenchment in  the  resolve  of  Congress 
to  flght  crime,  it  has  been  my  consistent 
belief  that  the  primary  emphasis  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  was  misplaced. 
Following  the  emotion  that  was  whipped 
up  by  the  news  media  and  the  subsequent 
highly  effective  antigun  lobby,  the  in- 
tended impression  was  given  that  the 
gun  commits  the  crime  rather  than  the 
person  with  his  finger  on  the  trigger  and 
the  mental  ability  to  choose  whether  or 
not  to  use  it  lawfully.  With  a  variety  of 
mixed  emotions,  the  Congress  passed  the 
bill,  some  hoping  that  the  criminal  and 
other  undesirables  would  not  be  able  to 
obtain  guns  or  the  ammunition  to  make 
them  lethal,  as  the  Post  says.  Of  course, 
everyone  knows  that  any  gun  is  to  be 
treated  as  if  it  is  loaded  at  all  times. 

Noticeably  lacking  from  the  legisla- 


tion was  a  strong  penalty  provision  to 
deter  the  use  or  ixxtsesslon  of  a  gun  in 
the  commission  or  attempted  commis- 
sion of  a  crime.  However,  underlying  the 
pfissage  of  the  Oxm  Control  Act,  despite 
impassioned  assurances  to  the  contrary, 
was  the  notion  by  advocates  of  strong 
gun  controls — as  exposed  to  those  fa- 
voring stringent  criminal  penalties — 
that  this  was  the  first  step  toward  the 
eventual  confiscation  of  all  guns.  This 
view  was  given  substantial  credence 
when  the  former  President's  Violence 
Commission  released  its  report  in  July 
this  year  which  recommended  a  national 
system  of  licensing  that  would  remove 
from  circulation  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  privately  owned  handguns  in  the 
Nation. 

The  Post  editorial  castigates  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association — NRA — for  its 
interest  in  gim-control  legislation.  And 
yet  it  makes  no  mention  of  the  antigun 
lobbies  that  conducted  a  highly  emo- 
tional and,  in  my  estimation,  highly  ir- 
responsible campaign  in  the  months 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act.  I  suggest  that  the  Post  make 
itself  more  familiar  with  the  responsible 
and  very  worthwhile  programs  of  the 
NRA  which  has  not  and  should  not 
apologize  for  its  representation  of  those 
law-abiding  citizens  who  own  guns 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  that 
legislation  should  be  directed  to  the 
criminal  element  whose  unlawful  use 
of  a  firearm  must  be  severely  punished 
regardless  of  any  other  controls.  I  have 
stated  before  and  repeat  here  that  the 
NRA  has  never  contributed  to  a  cam- 
paign in  my  behalf  nor  has  a  represent- 
ative of  the  NRA  ever  visited  my  office 
or  solicited  in  writing  support  of  or  op- 
position to  any  legislation. 

The  editorial  makes  a  statement 
that— 

A  requirement  that  ammunition  sellers 
keep  a  record  of  all  sales  and  identify  all 
purchasers  helps  the  police  solve  crimes 
and  catch  criminals:  It  even  makes  crim- 
inals a  little  leery  about  buying  ammuni- 
tion. 

Perhaps  tlie  Post  would  like  to  volun- 
teer information  to  support  that  state- 
ment rather  than  deluding  anyone  that 
the  recordkeeping  requirements  for  tlie 
sale  of  ammunition  have  been  even  re- 
motely useful  in  curbing  the  imlawf ul  use 
of  a  firearm.  As  for  making  a  criminal 
leery  about  buying  ammunition,  I  fail 
to  see  how  anyone  who  is  not  deterred 
from  using  a  gun  to  commit  a  crime 
would  be  the  least  hesitant  to  buy  am- 
munition. He  might  even  use  his  stolen 
gim  to  get  the  ammunition  without  pay- 
ing for  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  ap- 
proved legislation  providing  for  manda- 
tory sentences  in  connection  with  any 
Federal  felony  in  which  a  firearm  is  used 
or  carried,  in  addition  to  the  punish- 
ment imposed  for  the  crime  itself.  I  have 
introduced  similar  legislation  in  the 
House,  and  if  the  Post  would  like  to  be 
constructive,  I  suggest  and  invite  the 
Post  to  lend  its  support  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  measure. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  have  been  re- 
ferring follows  in  its  entirety : 


A  bandit  wetulng  a  bU  maak  and  brandish- 
ing a  long-barreled  gun  held  up  the  Centre- 
vUlo  branch  of  the  Potomac  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  Monday  atul  escaped  with  more  than 
$1000.  A  service  station  in  Southea«t  Wash- 
ington was  robbed  the  same  day  by  two  men. 
one  wielding  a  sawed-off  shotgun.  It  Is  true. 
to  be  sure,  that  a  score  or  more  of  other  rob- 
beries, shootings  and  assorted  holdupw  occur- 
ring on  the  same  day  were  aocompUshed  by 
means  of  handguns:  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  are  the  weapons  of  choice  for 
punks,  grownup  thugs  and  others  bent  upon 
relieving  fellow-citizens  of  their  lives  or  their 
poseesBlons.  When  a  pistol  or  revolver  is  lack- 
ing, however,  a  rifle  or  shotgun  will  serve 
well  enough — provided  the  axnniunlUon  nec- 
essary to  make  It  lethal  is  obtainable. 

In  a  momentary  outburst  of  revulsion 
against  crime  a  year  or  so  ago.  Congress 
passed  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  firearms 
and  ammunition  to  certain  classes  of  Irre- 
sponslbles.  criminals  among  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  Imposed  a  minor  inconvenience 
on  "sportsmen:"  it  meant  that  they  were 
obliged  to  Identify  themselves  when  pur- 
chasing bullets.  So.  in  order  to  ease  this  in- 
supportable burden.  Congress  is  about  to 
exempt  shotgun  and  rifle  ammunition  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  gim  control  law.  This 
will  make  it  easy  for  anybody,  the  law-abid- 
ing and  the  criminal  alike,  to  buy  bullets 
whenever  they  feel  like  shooting  a  deer  or  a 
gas  station  attendant. 

It  was  kind  of  cute  the  way  the  gun  lobby 
got  this  thing  through.  In  the  Senate,  they 
tacked  the  repealer  onto  a  House-passed  bill 
extending  the  interest-equalization  tax  with 
which  It  had  about  as  much  to  do  as  the  price 
of  putty.  The  argument  was  that  rifles  and 
shotguns  are  used  only  for  fun  and  can't 
really  hurt  anybody.  And  now  the  House, 
which  is  under  a  lot  of  pressure  from  the 
administration  to  get  the  interest-equaliza- 
tion tax  extended,  is  going  to  be  compelled 
to  accede  to  the  Senate  version  when  the  bill 
goes  to  conference.  It's  really  quite  amusing. 
Isn't  It — except  for  the  folks  who  get  shot? 

You  may  wonder  why  the  National  Rifle 
Association  Is  so  good  at  getting  Its  way  In 
Confess  while  the  gun  control  groups  are  so 
Ineffectual.  It's  not  difficult.  The  NRA  has 
behind  It  a  lot  of  vested  Interests — gun  man- 
ufacturers, gun  dealers  and  others  who  make 
money  out  of  firearms  and  believe  in  letting 
the  bullets  fall  where  they  may.  These  mer- 
chants are  able  to  pay  for  year-round  lob- 
byists and  elaborate  propaganda  campaigns; 
and  they're  always  glad  to  help  a  helpful 
congressman  around  election  time.  The  gim 
control  people  are  mere  amateurs  who  tend  to 
think  that  when  they're  sent  a  telegram  or 
written  an  editorial  they've  got  a  problem 
solved. 

A  requirement  that  ammimltlon  sellers 
keep  a  record  of  all  sales  and  identify  all 
purchasers  helps  the  police  solve  crimes  and 
catch  criminals;  It  even  makes  criminals  a 
little  leery  about  buying  ammunition.  But 
if  youll  look  at  the  list  of  senators  who  voted 
to  pass  the  ammunition  indiscriminately  to 
anyone,  you'll  find  prominent  among  them 
the  loudest  and  most  eloquent  denouncers 
of  crime  and  criminals.  Including  of  course, 
the  greatest  Roman  of  them  all. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  conference  report  and 
am  especially  interested  in  the  section 
which  repeals  certain  provisions  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

I  voted  against  these  provisions  when 
they  were  adopted  back  in  1968.  The  am- 
munition recordkeeping  provisions  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  have  been  regarded  by 
the  public  as  burdensome  and  unneces- 
sary and  imwise.  In  January  of  this  year 
I  introduced  a  bill  which  would  repetd 
all  ammunition  sales  from  the  Federal 
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regulations  under  the  Gun  Control  Act. 
As  it  now  stands,  licensed  dealers  for 
each  ammunition  sale  must  record  the 
following  information:  Date;  ammuni- 
tion manufacturer,  caliber  or  gage;  quan- 
tity: purchaser's  name,  address,  date  of 
birth,  and  mode  of  identification,  such 
as  driver's  license,  social  security  card, 
and  so  forth.  In  some  mountain  areas 
hunters  sometimes  purchase  only  three 
or  four  shotgun  shells  rather  than  a  full 
box.  Obviously,  the  bookkeeping  and 
time  involved  for  ammunition  sales — 
large  or  small — are  a  burden  and  hard- 
ship on  both  dealers  and  purchasers.  It 
has  caused  some  rural  store  oiierators 
to  cease  selling  ammunition  entirely, 
thereby  inconveniencing  hunters  and 
sportsmen. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  legislation  which  re- 
peals these  requirements  in  regard  to 
sales  of  shotgun  ammunition  and  am- 
munition commonly  used  only  in  rifles 
generally  available  in  commerce. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
conferees  upon  accepting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  other  body  with  regard  to 
repeal  of  that  portion  of  the  gun  control 
law  requiring  registration  for  the  pur- 
chase of  shotgim  and  rifle  shells.  My 
only  regret  is  the  rim-fire  22-gauge  shells 
were  not  included. 

Personally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
whole  gim  control  law  should  be  re- 
pealed. It  has  wholly  failed  to  control 
crime  which  was  the  purpose  of  passage 
in  the  first  place. 

CENE&AL    LEAVE   TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desir- 
ing to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  on  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  desire  me  to  yield  further  time 
to  him? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  No,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  have  explained  the  con- 
ference renort  fully,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing I  can  add. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
v.-ill  count. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
wiU  count. 


E\idently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  334,  nays  47,  not  voting  50, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  282] 

YEAS— 334 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Main  lard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mekher 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
MIzell 
MiiUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
Murphy,  NY. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 
Passman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Poff 

Prever.  NO. 
Price,  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Puree  11 
Quie 
Qutllen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers.  Fla. 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
St.  Onge 
Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Sajlor 
Schadeberg 


Abernethy 

Edwards,  La. 

Adair 

Ell  berg 

Adams 

Erlenborn 

Addabbo 

Esch 

Albert 

Eshleman 

Alexander 

Evans.  Colo. 

Anderson. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Calif. 

Fallon 

Anderson.  111. 

Fascell 

Anderson. 

Feighan 

Tenn. 

Findley 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Fisher 

Annunzlo 

Flood 

Arends 

Flowers 

Ashbrook 

Foley 

Asplnall 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ayres 

Ford. 

Baring 

William  D 

Beall.  Md. 

Foreman 

Bell.  Calif 

Fountain 

Bennett 

Frelinghuysen 

Berry 

Frey 

Betts 

Fi'lton.  Pa 

BevUl 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Blaggl 

Fuqua 

Blester 

Gallflanakls 

Blanton 

Garmatz 

Boggs 

Gaydos 

Boland 

Gettys 

Bow 

Gialmo 

Brademas 

Gibbons 

Bray 

Goldwater 

Brlnkley 

Gonzalez 

Brock 

Goodllng 

Brooks 

Gray 

BroomUeld 

Green,  Oreg. 

Brotzman 

Grlfaths 

Brown.  Mich. 

Gross 

Brown.  Ohio 

Grover 

Brovhlll,  N.C. 

Gubser 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Ilagan 

Buchanan 

Haley 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hall 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hamilton 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hammer- 

Burlison.  Mo. 

schmidt 

Burton.  Utah 

Hanna 

Bush 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Button 

Marsha 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Harvey 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hastings 

Catfery 

Hathaway 

Carter 

Hays 

Casey 

Hubert 

Cederberg 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Chamberlain 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Chappell 

Henderson 

Clancy 

Hicks 

Clark 

Hoean 

Clausen. 

Holifleld 

DonH. 

Horton 

Clawson,  Del 

Hosmer 

Collier 

Howard 

Collins 

Hull 

Colmer 

Hungate 

C.inable 

Hunt 

Conte 

Hutchinson 

Corbett 

Ichord 

Coughlln 

Jacobs 

Cowser 

Jarman 

Cramer 

Johnson,  Calif 

Culver 

John.son  Pa. 

Daddarlo 

Jonas 

Daniel,  Va. 

Jones  Ala 

Davis:  Wis. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Dellenback 

Karth 

Dennis 

Kazen 

Dent 

Kee 

Dcrwlnskl 

Keith 

Devlne 

King 

Dickinson 

Kleppe 

Dlggs 

Kluczynski 

Dlngell 

Kuykendall 

Donohue 

Kyi 

Dorn 

Kyros 

Dowdy 

Landrum 

Downing 

Laneen 

Dulskl 

Latta 

Duncan 

Leggett 

Dwyer 

Lennon 

Eckhardt 

Lloyd 

Edwards,  Ala 

Long.  La. 

Scherle 

Stubblefleld 

Welcker 

Schneebell 

Stuckey 

Whalen 

Schwengel 

Sullivan 

Whalley 

Scott 

Symington 

White 

Sebellus 

Taft 

Whitehurst 

Shipley 

Talcott 

Whitten 

Shrlver 

Taylor 

Wldnall 

Slkes 

Teague.  Calif. 

WlKglns 

Slsk 

Thompson,  Ga 

Williams 

Slack 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Smith.  Calif. 

Tlernan 

Wilson. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Udall 

Charles  H 

Smith.  NY 

Ullman 

Winn 

Snyder 

Van  Deerlln 

Wright 

Springer 

Vander  Jagt 

Wyatl 

Stafford 

Vanlk 

Wylle 

Staggers 

Vigorlto 

Wyman 

Stanton 

Waggon  ner 

YatriJii 

Steed 

Waldle 

Youne 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Wampler 

Zablocki 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Watklns 

Zlon 

Stratton 

Watts 

NAYS— 47 

Zwach 

Barrett 

Praser 

Mlkva 

Bingham 

Frledel 

Mlnlsh 

Boiling 

Gallagher 

Mosher 

Brasco    , 

GUbert 

Ottlnger 

Brown,  Calif. 

Green.  Pa 

Podell 

Burton.  Calif. 

Gude 

Rees 

Carey 

Halpern 

Reld.  N  Y 

Celler 

Hanley 

Rooney.  N  Y 

Chlsholm 

Harrington 

Rosenthal 

Clay 

Hawkins 

Ryan 

Cleveland 

Helstoskl 

St  Gemialn 

Cohelan 

Kastenmeler 

Scheuer 

Conyers 

Koch 

Stokes 

Corman 

Lowenstein 

Wolff 

Daniels,  N  J. 

McCarthy 

Yates 

Farbsteln 

McClory 

NOT  VOTING— 50 

Abbltt 

Edwards.  Calif 

Powell 

Andrews. 

Fish 

Puciiiskl 

N  Dak 

Flynt 

Reld,  III 

Ashley 

Grlffln 

Reifei 

Belcher 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rodlno 

Blackburn 

J'tnes.  Tenn. 

Rooney.  Pa 

Blatnlk 

Klrwan 

Rostenkowskl 

Cabell 

Lanr.i.'rebe 

Roybal 

Cahill 

Lipscomb 

Skubit? 

Camp 

McCulIoch 

Stephens 

Cimnlngham 

Math  las 

Teague,  Tex 

Davis.  Ga 

May 

Thompson,  N,J 

Dawson 

Morgan 

Tunney 

de  la  Garza 

Morton 

Utt 

Delaney 

O  Neal.  Ga 

Watson 

Denney 

Patman 

Wold 

Edmondson 

Poll  >ck 

Wydler 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 

The  Clerk   announced 

the  following 

\ 


pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Morton. 

Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  Nortli 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr  Ma- 
thias. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Cahlll. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Griffin  with  Mr.  Utt, 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Reifei, 

Mr,  Ashley  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mrs.  Reld  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Wydler.  ^ 

Mr  Cabell  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr,  Wold. 

Mr,  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mrs. 
May. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr,  Tunr.ey. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Powell. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  281,  the  vote  on  the  previous 
question  on  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tions conference  report  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  I  was  unable  to  vote.  When  the  roll 
was  taken  I  was  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
in  Washington  speaking  on  refugee  legis- 
lation to  participants  in  the  National 
Conference  on  World  Refugee  Problems. 
Had  I  been  present  in  the  House  I  would 
have  voted  "no." 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  mionight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque;§t  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri?     ,. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  707  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.  Res.  707 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  he  in  order  to  mo\e  that 
the  Hou.se  resolve  ILself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat*  of  the  Union 
for  the  consldemtlon  of  the  bill  iH.R  145801 
to  promote  the  foreign  poUcv.  .security,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by  as- 
sisting peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic development  within  a  framev.i  rk  at 
democratic  economic,  social,  and  i>o!itlral  in- 
stitutions, and  for  other  purposes  .^fter  gen- 
eral debate,  which  .shall  be  confined  to  the 
bin  iUid  shall  continue  not  to  <>xcee{|  "iree 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule  At  the  conclusion  of  The 
consideration  of  ihe  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rl.se  and  report  tiie  bll!  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  psus.<:age 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta>,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  con.sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  listened  to  the 
reading  of  the  resolution  will  note  that 
this  is  an  open  rule  providing  foi-  3  hour.s 
of  general  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
As  is  usual,  there  is  no  controversy  that 
I  know  of  on  the  rule,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  on  the  bill 
which  is  made  in  order  by  the  rule. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  desire 
me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 


yielding.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Rules 
Committee — I  do  not  often  have  the  op- 
pxjrtunlty — for  bringing  forth  a  wide- 
open  rule  for  the  consideration  of  this 
particular  legislation.  I  assume  that  this 
will  make  it  easily  possible  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  bill  to  cut  most  of 
the  money  figures  75  percent,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  I  may  have  the  suwort 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri for  the  amendments  which  I  hope 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  offer  to  that 
end. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
I  will  supEKjrt  his  right  to  offer  any 
amendment  that  he  chooses  at  any  time 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  fiscal  1970 
funding,  and  partial  1971  funding,  for 
our  foreign  aid  programs  in  two  broad 
categories:  Economic  assistance  and 
military  assistance.  Additionally,  the  bill 
creates  new  administrative  authorities 
to  assure  that  increased  private  capital 
will  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  the 
developing  countries. 

Authorizations  contained  in  the  bill 
total  $2,189,400,000  for  fiscal  1970.  Of  this 
total.  $400  million  is  for  military  assist- 
ance and  $1,789,400,000  is  for  economic 
assistance  and  administrative  costs.  This 
is  $441  million  below  the  budget  request 
for  fiscal  1970. 

Major  categories  of  assistance  under 
the  umbrella  of  economic  assistance 
authorizations  are; 

Technical  assistance $422,620,000 

Development    loans    475,500,000 

Alliance  for  Progress 337,500.000 

.Supporting    assistance 414,600,000 

Within  these  broad  categories  a  num- 
ber of  programs  are  encompassed.  The 
technical  assi.'^tance  programs  are  aimed 
at  promoting  the  development  of  less  de- 
veloped friendly  countries  or  areas. 
Eitlier  grants  or  loans  may  be  made 
available.  Bilateral,  as  well  as  multi- 
lateral assistance  projects  are  eligible 
for  assistance.  The  bill  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  technical  assistance  by 
authorizing  a  .similar  amount — $422,600,- 
OOn  for  fiscal  1971  with  the  aim  of  insur- 
inK  advanced  planning. 

The  development  loans  program  is  also 
authorized  for  2  years  at  the  same  figure, 
S475.500.000.  These  loans  are  used  by 
developing  countries  to  create  capital 
resources  and  insure  locally  created  eco- 
nomic fjrowth.  They  finance  the  con- 
struction of  dams,  factories,  education, 
and  health  facilities,  and  the  import 
from  the  United  States  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials needed  to  fuel  industrial  and 
agricultural  de\plopment. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  also  is  au- 
thorized for  1  years  at  the  figure  of 
$337,500,000  per  annum.  This  will  be 
used  to  make  dollar  repayable  loans  in 
Latin  America. 

In  the  .same  area,  $500,000  is  author- 
ized for  assistance  solely  for  Mexico  to 
further  a  joint  effort  to  shut  off  the 
illegal  drug  traffic. 

Included  In  the  bill  is  an  authorization 
of  up  to  $40,000,000  for  the  U.S.  share  in 


the  cost  of  construction  of  a  prototype 
water  treatment  and  desalting  plant  in 
Israel.  The  U.S.  cost  is  to  be  50  percent 
or  $40,000,000.  whichever  is  less.  This 
particular  project  was  not  a  part  of  the 
administration's  request  and  is  not  in 
the  budget. 

The  bill  establishes  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  as  a  U.S. 
agency  imder  the  Secretary  of  State.  Its 
purpose  is  to  promote  and  support  the 
participation  of  American  private  enter- 
prise in  providing  resources  and  talents 
to  help  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  underdeveloped  countries.  It  will 
complement,  not  compete  with,  the  ef- 
forts of  AID.  The  bill  authorizes  up  to 
$20,000,000  as  working  capital  for  the 
Corporation  in  each  of  fiscal  1970  and 
1971.  These  fxmds  will  be  derived  from 
payments  of  principal  and  interest  on 
AID  loans.  An  11 -member  Board  of  Di- 
rectors will  direct  the  activities  of  the 
Corporation  and  direct  the  staff.  The 
chairman  will  be  the  Director  of  AID,  ex 
officio.  Six  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
will  be  from  outside  the  Government. 
The  remaining  directors  shall  come  from 
Government  agencies  involved  in  over- 
seas investment  and  development,  and 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President. 

The  Corporation  may  not  expend  more 
than  10  percent  of  its  available  funds  on 
any  one  investment  or  in  support  of  any 
one  investor.  Beyond  that  it  will  serve 
primarily  as  an  insurer  of  U.S.  private 
industry  in  its  development  projects.  It 
will  insure  or  guarantee  investments 
abroad  on  worthwhile  projects  and  will 
be  authorized  to  insure  U.S.  companies 
which  participate  in  multinational  proj- 
ects as  well  as  single  company  or  na- 
tional projects. 

Supporting  assistance  is  authorized  in 
the  amount  of  $414,600,000  for  fiscal 
1970.  All  funds  will  be  used  in  seven 
CDUntries:  Vietnam.  Korea,  Laos.  Thai- 
land, Dominican  Republic.  Haiti,  and 
Nigeria.  Ninety-thiee  percent  is  ear- 
marked for  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Thai- 
land. Such  assistance  is  available  to 
countries  where  the  United  States  has 
immediate  foreign  policy  interests.  Its 
primary  function  is  to  increase  a  coun- 
try's ability  to  defend  itself  against 
Communist  expansion  and  to  maintain 
economic  and  political  stability. 

Contingent  fund  authorizations  for 
fiscal  1970  total  $15,000,000.  The  com- 
mittee believes  this  to  be  sufficient,  not- 
ing that  a  little  less  than  $14,000,000  was 
obligated  in  fiscal  1969. 

Militarj'  assistance  authorizations  are 
also  contained  in  the  bill,  totaling  $350,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  1970.  Ninety  percent  of 
these  funds  will  be  spent  in  four  coun- 
tries: Greece,  Turkey,  Republic  of  China, 
and  Republic  of  Korea  to  improve  their 
defensive  capabilities.  Additional  funds 
are  authorized  for  Korea,  totaling  $50.- 
000.000  in  each  of  fiscal  1970  and  1971,  to 
improve  its  ability  to  repulse  the  increas- 
ing attacks  across  the  truce  line  by  the 
Communists. 

Finally,  the  bill  creates  the  Inter- 
American  Social  Development  Institute. 
Its  function  is  to  give  new  direction  and 
emphasis   to   U.S.   assistance  efforts   in 
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Latin  America.  It  will  be  funded  by  the 
transfer  of  up  to  $50,000,000  of  existing 
appropriated  funds  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  It  is  to  be  a  semiprivate 
organization  working  primarily  on  a 
people-to-people  basis  rather  than 
through  governments  to  improve  the  so- 
cial and  civic  life  in  Latin  America.  Some 
800  nonprofit  organizations  in  the 
United  States  are  now  involved  in  this 
endeavor.  The  Institute  will  coordinate 
their  actions  and  try  to  insure  maximum 
benefits  from  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
Members  attention  to  the  nine  points 
in  the  minority  report. 

First.  The  program  funded  by  this 
bill  is  only  one  part  of  our  total  foreign 
aid  operations.  More  than  a  score  of 
other  laws  authorize  programs  to  fun- 
nel U.S.  resources  abroad.  They  vary 
in  size,  shape,  and  objectives  but  are 
uniform  in  that  they  all  draw  on  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country.  For  the  next 
fiscal  year  they  will  shell  out  more  than 
$10  billion  for  the  hydra-headed  mon- 
ster called  foreign  assistance. 

Second.  Almost  $19  billion  remains  in 
the  pipeline  from  previous  years  ap- 
propriations for  all  these  programs. 

Third.  Since  1946  we  have  sent  abroad 
in  one  form  or  another  $122  billion.  The 
net  interest  on  what  we  have  borrowed 
to  give  this  simn  away  adds  another  $60 
billion. 

Fourth.  The  public  debt  of  the  United 
States  stands  at  more  than  $360  billion. 
Interest  alone  on  that  debt  is  more  than 
$18  billion. 

Fifth.  Interest  on  Federal  borrowing 
is  now  more  than  7  percent.  Compare 
this  with  the  rate  at  which  loans  are 
now  made  imder  foreign  assistance — 2 
percent  for  the  first  10  years  and  3  per- 
cent for  the  next  30  years. 

Sixth.  Federal  taxes  are  at  their  high- 
est level  to  say  nothing  of  State  and 
local  taxes.  We  hear  with  increasing 
frequency  of  a  taxpayers'  revolt.  If  the 
taxpayers  knew  the  full  story  of  the  ex- 
travagance and  waste  in  this  program, 
the  threat  would  be  even  more  real. 

Seventh.  With  the  increased  unsettled 
conditions  abroad,  how  much  longer  can 
defenders  of  this  program  argue  that 
it  is  in  our  national  interest;  that  it  will 
promote  security  and  development? 
Many  of  the  recipients  of  our  largesse 
are  destroying  their  resources  and  them- 
selves at  a  rate  faster  than  we  can  try 
to  save  them. 

Eighth.  Three  coimtries  that  have 
been  receiving  and  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive funds  under  this  bill — Thailand, 
Korea,  and  Taiwan — are  now  lending 
money  to  the  United  States  at  6  percent 
interest. 

Ninth.  Last  year  Congress  appropri- 
ated $1.7  billion  for  this  program,  a  re- 
duction from  the  Executive  asking  price 
of  $2.9  billion.  Can  anyone  point  to  any 
damage  or  disaster  that  resulted  from 
this  reduction?  This  year  the  asking  price 
was  $2.6  billion.  The  committee  has  re- 
ported out  $2.1  billion.  Clearly  the  House 
has  an  opportimity  to  do  what  the  com- 
mittee should  have  done — reduce  the 
bill  below  last  year's  appropriation.  Only 
then  can  it  boast  that  it  has  made  a  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  these 


three  gentlemen  who  signed  the  minor- 
ity views  for  this  very  factual  informa- 
tion, so  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
could  have  these  facts  before  them 
t/Od&v 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Just  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  record,  since  the  chairman 
is  not  here,  the  gentleman  said  perhaps 
the  bill  should  have  been  brought  up  at  a 
considerably  earlier  date,  and  indicated 
that  there  was  some  footdragging 
involved. 

The  President's  message  did  not  come 
to  the  committee  before  May  2,  and  in 
the  form  of  a  bill  before  June  9.  The 
committee  met  continuously  on  hear- 
ings, and  finished  hearings  before  the 
recess,  in  giving  the  matter  a  thorough 
review.  The  committee  then  sat  marking 
up  the  bill  all  during  that  period  of 
time  and  finished  the  markup  of  the 
bill  on  November  6. 

With  the  short  delay  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  the  Armistice  Day  holiday 
it  appears  that  there  was  no  earlier  date 
available.  I  thought  we  should  include 
that  in  the  Record,  in  the  absence  of  the 
chairman,  who  liimself  sat  through 
every  minute  of  the  long  hearings  and 
markup.  Were  Chairman  Morgan  not 
in  Bethesda  Hospital  I  am  sure  he  would 
make  this  reply  for  the    Record. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  should  like  to  say,  after 
this  bill  was  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee there  was  ample  time  for  it  to  be 
brought  to  the  Rules  Committee  for 
consideration  prior  to  the  time  it  was.  I 
believe  the  testimony  before  the  Rules 
Committee  will  substantiate  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington <Mr.  Pelly). 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
I  have  actively  supported  legislative  re- 
strictions and  trade  sanctions  against 
foreign  nations  who  assert  sovereignty  to 
coastal  zones  which  the  United  States 
does  not  recognize  and  countries  that 
have  seized  and  fined  American  fisher- 
men and  fishing  vessels.  I  have  especially 
denounced  such  nations  for  their  unwill- 
ingness to  agree  to  arbitration,  media- 
tion or  settlement  of  our  disputes  by  the 
world  court. 

As  such,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  in- 
tended to  tighten  such  restrictions  and, 
for  example,  to  introduce  an  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  tins 
rule  wiU  make  in  order  to  cut  off  all  funds 
of  any  nature  to  any  such  offending  coun- 
tries. 

However,  I  have  no  intention  of  offer- 
ing any  such  amendment  today.  On  the 
contrary,  I  feel  there  is  urgent  reason  at 
this  time  not  to  take  any  action  to  pro- 
voke enmity.  This  feeling  on  my  part  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  cordial  discussions 
were  held  recently  with  certain  Latin 
American  countries  with  whom  our  dif- 
ferences have  been  particularly  acrimo- 
nious; namely,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Equador. 

Furthermore,  I  am  informed  that  after 
consultations  with  their  respective  gov- 
ernments and  with  each  other,  the  dele- 
gates of  these  countries  will  meet  with  us 
again  in  the  near  future. 

So  I  propose  no  amendment  but  rather 


rise  in  support  of  f>olicles  as  outlined  by 
President  Nixon. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  popular  in  Latin' 
America  although  our  intentions  have 
been  good. 

So  I  hope  that  the  cause  of  friction  will 
disappear  and  I  believe  indeed  if  the 
fishery  dispute  is  settled  it  will  jjave  the 
way  for  restored  good  will  and  adjust- 
ment of  other  disputes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  I  reserve  the 
light  later  on  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  people  and  to  support  in- 
creased sanctions  if  necessary  in  the 
event  there  are  continued  seizures  of 
American  fishing  vessels  and  if  our  talks 
fail  and  we  get  no  response  to  our  over- 
tures. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  said  earlier  I 
am  in  general  support  of  some  change 
in  our  Government's  policy  and  in  partic- 
ular President  Nixon's  program  for  the 
reduction  of  nontariff  barriers  to  trade 
by  all  industrialized  countries  against 
products  of  Latin  America.  Also,  for  sup- 
port of  increased  teclmical  and  financial 
Eissistance  to  promote  Latin  American 
trade  expansion;  and  for  tariff  prefer- 
ences where  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  settlement  of  fishery 
problems  and  the  end  of  arbitrary  action 
could  indeed  lead  the  way  to  renewed 
friendship  and  mutual  confidence  and 
respect. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  tak- 
ing any  provocative  action  today  and 
support  restoration  of  good  neight)or  re- 
lations. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  t  Mr.  Carter  i  . 

Mr.  CARTEH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1946 
our  country  has  been  engaged  in  giving 
aid  and  assistance  to  countries  through- 
out the  world.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
aid  under  the  Marshall  plan  was  ex- 
tremely successful  and  did  save  Western 
Europe  from  communism.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  few  of  us,  if  any,  have  anything  but 
praise  for  the  Marshall  plan  which  re- 
stored the  productivity  of  the  countries 
affected.  However,  foreign  aid  has  con- 
tinued now  for  23  years.  The  policy  of 
each  year  granting  and  loaning  to  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  large  amounts 
of  money  has  not  been  reflected  in  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  varljous  coun- 
tries. Neither  has  it  been  the  basis  of 
strong  friendship  which  should  exist  be- 
tween those  who  needed  help  and  thofee 
who  give  it.  As  has  been  said  previousl>', 
"loan  often  loses  both  itself  and  friend," 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  question. 

One  of  the  most  startling  examples  of 
the  misuse  of  foreign  aid  is  in  the  case 
of  Haiti.  This  countrj-  expropriated  oil 
properties  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  has  recognized  over  the 
years  the  right  of  a  foreign  countrj-  to 
expropriate  property  of  U.S.  nationals  if 
an  equitable  settlement  is  made.  In  this 
case,  Haiti  did  not  make  such  a  settle- 
ment. The  Goverrmient  of  Haiti  canceled 
a  concession  agreement  in  which  Valen- 
tine Petroleiun  &  Chemical  Corp.,  of  the 
United  States  had  investments  covered 
by  aid  investment  guaranties.  A  board  of 
arbitration  subsequently  found  that  ex- 
propriation had  occurred  and  awarded 
compensation  from  AID  to  the  said  oil 
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company.  Tliat  is,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  paid  for  a  foreign 
expropriation  of  American  property.  In 
checking  the  total  amount  we  have 
loaned  Haiti  since  1946,  the  amount  is 
$33.9  million.  The  amount  in  actual 
grants  or  gifts  is  $81.8  million.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  Dr.  Francois  said 
Pranswa  DuValier  is  known  in  many 
circles  as  "Papa  Doc."  He  is  the  blood- 
thirsty tyrant  who  rules  this  country  virith 
a  mailed  fist.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  aid  from  this  country  hsis  kept 
this  criminal  in  power  over  the  thousands 
of  people  in  Haiti.  The  purpose  of  the 
program  should  be  to  help  the  people 
and  not  to  keep  dictators  in  power.  I 
strongly  urge  that  aid  to  Haiti  be 
discontinued. 

On  October  9.  1968,  General  Velasco. 
the  dictator  of  Peru,  confiscated  Interna- 
tional Petroleum  Co..  a  Canadian  sub- 
sidiary of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey. 
This  again  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  if  an  equita- 
ble settlement  is  made.  However,  this 
settlement  has  not  been  arrived  at  and 
we  continue  to  finance  this  regime.  Since 
1946  we  have  given — loaned — this  coun- 
try $46.7  million  and  we  have  given  in 
outright  grants  $270.1  million.  At  the 
same  time.  Peruvians  over  the  years  have 
seized  our  tuna  boats,  our  fishini?  ves- 
sels, even  though  they  were  far  beyond 
the  12-mile  limit  recognized  by  the 
majority  of  the  countries  in  the  world. 
Again,  we  are  financing  a  country  which 
has  no  respect  for  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  if  the  American 
taxpayer  knows  that  hi^  money  is  l>eing 
given  and  loajied  to  people  who  capture 
our  fishing  ve.sse's.  who  expropriate  our 
properties  without  payment  and  who  riot 
when  our  emissaries  visit  their  countries 
he  will  be  unwilling  to  give  1  cent. 

In  the  case  of  Ceylon  which  expropri- 
ated oil  properties  owned  by  Elsso  and 
Caltex.  and  as  far  as  I  can  determine,  no 
settlement  has  ever  been  made,  we  have 
loaned  this  small  country  $60  million 
since  1946  with  a  repayment  of  only  $4.9 
million  and  we  have  given  ^irants  to  these 
people  totalling  $76.4  milhon.  If  Ceylon 
is  necessary  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  I  know  not  how.  I  feel  that  the 
taxpayers  of  America  are  unwilling  to 
burden  themselves  further  with  payment 
to  this  small  Island  country. 

Guatemala,  which  in  1953  expropri- 
ated 234,000  acres  of  land  owned  by  the 
United  Fruit  Co.,  has  received  largess 
from  the  United  States  to  the  extent 
of  $77.8  million  in  loans  and  $172.1  mil- 
lion In  outright  grants. 

Brazil,  in  1959,  expropriated  American 
and  Foreign  Power  Co.,  and  in  1962 
expropriated  a  subsidiary  of  Inter- 
national Telephone  &  Tele,i?raph  Co. 
However,  In  this  case,  a  supposedly  satis- 
factory settlement  was  reached  pending 
final  evaluation  by  the  courts  in  Brazil. 
Brazil  has  received  the  lion's  share  of 
aid  to  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries. Our  loans  to  that  country  total  $2.9 
billion.  Our  outright  gifts  and  grants 
amount  to  $801.4  million. 

Bolina,  which  recently  expropriated  a 
subsidiary  of  Gulf  Oil,  has  received 
$205.8  million  in  loans  and  $307.3  million 
in  grants.  In  1968,  alone,  she  received  in 


granlf  $9.5  million.  When  Governor 
Rockefeller  of  New  York  visited  South 
America  as  an  Emissary  of  the  present 
administration,  violent  riots  broke  out 
in  practically  every  country  in  South 
America. 

And,  Argentina,  another  recipient  of 
"Uncle  Sugar's"  money,  stores  built  by 
Americans  for  assistance  to  the  people  of 
Argentina  were  sacked  and  burned.  At 
no  time  was  this  distinguished  gentle- 
man safe.  The  billions  of  dollars  which 
we  have  showered  upon  the  countries  of 
South  America  have  produced  enmity — 
not  friendship.  It  seems  the  best  way  we 
can  incur  the  enmity  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try is  to  start  loaning  or  granting  money. 
In  a  recent  paper,  as  ^  recall,  ii  wa^  the 
"A  Bolivian  Big  Wig  "  who  stated  that 
the  United  States  should  provide  $40  bil- 
lion for  future  development  of  SouUi 
America.  To  my  way  of  thliikiim,  the 
best  waj  of  helping  South  America  would 
be  to  offer  aid  for  family  planning  for 
birth  control.  It  is  the  fastest  growing 
country  in  the  world.  Overpopulation 
begets  war  and  unrest.  If  we  give  aid,  let 
it  be  triven  in  this  manner.  I  submit  that 
the  Foreign  Aid  Policy  during  the  past 
15  years  has  not  only  been  an  abysmal 
failure,  it  has  kept  in  power  dictatorial 
potentates  and  has  not  served  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  areas  for  which  it  is 
intended.  To  .say  .something  is  wront; 
with  the  Foreign  Aid  Program  is  puttiiip 
it  mildly.  It  is  difficult  to  find  anything 
which  is  right.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  this  body  to  .speak  for  the  average 
taxpayer  of  the  United  States  and  vote 
against  this  abominable  bill. 

<Mr.  POLLOCK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Lattai  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  14580,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969.  While  I  am  not 
opposed  to  foreign  aid  per  se,  I  feel  that 
several  of  the  expenditures  authorized 
in  H.R.  14580  are  extremely  ill-advised: 
other  appropriations,  though  made  to 
worthwhile  projects,  are  simply  too  large. 

Several  factors  have  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  this  distingioished  body 
should  not  pass  H.R.  14580  in  its  present 
form.  First  and  foremost,  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations totaling  almost  $19  billion 
remain  in  the  pipeline  from  previous 
years.  Moreover,  at  a  time  when  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes  are  higher  than 
ever  before,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  recommends  $2.1  billion,  which  is 
a  substantial  Increase  over  lEist  year's 
congressional  appropriation  of  $1.7  bil- 
lion. 

Every  American  family  must  live  with- 
in its  budget,  and  every  American  busi- 
ness lives  with  the  hard  reality  that  ex- 
penses cannot  be  permitted  to  exceed 
profits.  The  Federal  Government  should 
do  no  less  In  matters  relating  to  fiscal 
responsibility.  Given  the  financial  situa- 
tion confronting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  the  present  time,  it  is  simply 
poor  economics  to  continue  to  appro- 
priate vast  sums  of  money  for  foreign  aid, 
at  least  imder  the  current  system  of  laws 
and  regulations.  The  true  state  of  our  fi- 
nancial affairs  can  be  easily  ascertained 
by  looking  at  some  indicative  statistics. 
Thus,  for  example,   the  present  public 


debt  of  the  United  States  is  $360  billion. 
The  interest  alone  on  this  huge  indebted- 
ness is  $18  billion.  In  the  area  of  foreign 
aid,  we  have  sent  abroad  $122  billion — 
122  thousand  million  dollars — since  1946. 
The  net  interest  on  what  the  Federal 
Government  has  borrowed  In  order  to  ap- 
propriate this  sum  stands  at  $60  billion. 
Although  the  interest  rate  on  Federal 
borrowing  is  now  more  than  7  percent, 
loans  made  under  our  foreign  assistance 
progam  yield  only  2  percent  for  the  first 
10  years  and  3  percent  for  the  next  30 
years. 

This  bleak  financial  picture  could,  per- 
haps, be  tolerated  if  our  present  foreign 
aid  scheme  truly  ser\'ed  to  promote  world 
peace  and  our  national  security.  How- 
ever, the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that 
many  of  our  foreign  aid  programs  have 
completely  failed  to  accomplish  tliese 
noble  goals.  Thus,  with  our  foreign  aid 
expenditures,  we  continue  to  support  dic- 
tatorsJiips  in  Haiti  and  el-sewhere.  In 
addition,  we  go  on  appropriating  funds 
year  after  year  to  international  m.inc- 
lar>'  organizations  over  which  we  have 
absolutely  no  control.  As  a  result,  moneys 
derived  from  American  taxpayers  often 
end  up  in  the  treasuries  of  governments 
which  have  national  objectives  that  are 
inimical  tj  our  own  goals  and  aspira- 
tions. Of  special  concern  to  me,  as  the 
House  Member  from  the  great  fishing 
and  maritime  State  of  Alaska,  is  the  lact 
that  we  continue  to  allocate  funds  to  the 
GovciTiments  of  Ecuador  and  Peru,  both 
of  which  have  unlawfully  seized  Amcii- 
can  flshin','  vessels  in  international 
waters.  Another  i^raphic  illustration  of 
the  inadequacy  of  our  present  foreign 
aid  program  is  that  three  countries — 
Thailand,  Korea,  and  Taiwan,  all  of 
which  will  keep  on  receiving  funds  under 
H.R.  14580 — are  currently  lending  money 
back  to  the  United  States  at  6  percent 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  earlier,  I  am 
not  altogether  opposed  to  foreign  aid. 
Thus,  if  it  were  not  for  the  $19  billion 
which  remains  in  the  fiscal  pipeline  from 
the  appropriations  of  previous  years,  I 
could  support  a  bill  which  would  reduce 
the  total  level  of  foreign  aid  expendi- 
tures, while  completely  eliminating  allo- 
cations to  .some  governments  and  proj- 
ects. However,  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  version  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  is  before  us  today.  Since  the 
stellar  successes  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
our  foreign  aid  programs  have  steadily 
deteriorated.  Yet,  we  continue  to  spend 
billions  without  substantially  improving 
our  national  security  or  accelerating  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the 
countries  which  receive  our  aid.  Given 
these  bleak  realities,  I  respectfully  urge 
this  distinguished  body  to  vote  against 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969  so 
that  our  foreign  aid  expenditures  can  be 
brought  into  line  with  the  true  facts  of 
our  economic  situation  and  our  interna- 
tional commitments. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  2:ABL0CKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into   the 
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Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  14580)  to  promote  the 
foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve  economic 
development  within  a  framework  of 
democratic,  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal institutions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMTTTEK  OF  THE  WHOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14580,  with  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Za- 
BLocKi)  will  be  recognized  for  1  Vz  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Adair)   will  be  recognized  for  I'/a  hours. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

I  Mr.  MORGAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Zablocki  )  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  today  H.R.  14580,  the  foreign 
assistance  authorization  bill.  It  author- 
izes appropriations  of  $2,189,400,000  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  three  programs — 
technical  assistance,  development  loans, 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress — the 
amounts  for  fiscal  1970  are  also  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  Executive  request  was  for  $2,630,- 
400,000.  The  committee  cut  it  by  about 
17  percent. 

The  committee  began  hearings  on  the 
foreign  assistance  authorization  on 
June  9,  1969,  one  week  after  we  received 
from  the  Executive  a  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  committee  has 
been  working  on  the  bill  ever  since. 

We  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  reali- 
ties of  the  situation  we  face.  We  had  to 
recognize  that  the  Congress  last  year 
voted  only  a  little  over  half  the  money 
requested  by  the  President. 

We  knew  that  the  new  administration 
needed  time  not  only  to  analyze  and  re- 
new the  foreign  assistance  program, 
but  to  restudy  our  entire  foreign  policy, 
because,  after  all,  foreign  aid  exists  to 
implement  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  we  were  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  our  military  operations 
in  Vietnam  are  dependent  on  fimds  to 
support  the  economy  of  that  country. 
The  Executive  requested  $415  million 
for  this  purpose. 

We  could  not  escape  the  fact  that 
Korea,  Turkey,  and  China  are  main- 
taining much  larger  armed  forces  than 
their  economies  can  support.  They  need 
military  assistance  to  keep  the  equip- 
ment of  these  forces  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness, and.  except  for  China,  they  need 
economic  aid  to  enable  their  economies 
to  stand  the  strain. 

Neither  could  we  avoid  the  fact  that 
some  60  less  developed  countries  in  Latin 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  depending 
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on  the  United  States  to  support  their  ef- 
forts to  develop  their  resources  and  im- 
prove the  livmg  conditions  of  their 
[>eople. 

Maybe  these  poorer  countries  have  be- 
come too  dependent  on  us;  maybe  we 
have  intervened  too  aggressively  in  try- 
ing to  help  them  solve  their  problems. 

We  know,  however,  that  If  we  suspend 
our  foreign  aid  or  terminate  it,  the  im- 
pact on  these  coimtries  would  be  very 
serious.  Their  governments  and  their 
people  are  firmly  convinced  that  without 
outside  assistance,  they  cannot,  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  make  the  progress 
which  they  are  coimting  on. 

If  they  feel  that  the  United  States  is 
abandoning  them,  it  will  be  bad  not  only 
for  them,  but  for  us. 

The  more  the  committee  went  into  the 
details  of  the  problems  which  we  face 
and  the  need  for  fimds,  the  more  con- 
vinced we  became  that  we  needed  to  keep 
the  program  going  and  to  make  adequate 
financing  available. 

The  President  has  appointed  a  task 
force,  made  up  of  very  distinguished  citi- 
zens,  none  of  whom  has  been  identified 
with  the  foreign  aid  program,  to  review 
the  entire  situation  and  report  next 
spring.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  we 
can  afford  to  mark  time  until  the  task 
force  completes  its  work  and  submits  its 
recommendations . 

The  United  States  is  confronted  with 
problems  all  over  the  world,  many  of 
them  serious  and  some  acute.  These 
problems  will  not  wait  imtil  the  Peter- 
son task  force  completes  its  work. 

The  committee  has  done  a  careful  job 
in  dealing  with  a  complex  situation.  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  we  have  reported  is  realistic 
and  reasonable  considering  the  problems 
that  confront  us. 

It  deserves  the  most  careful  evaluation 
by  the  House.  I  feel  confident  that  in  its 
deliberations  the  House  will  find  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  have 
merit. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  before 
us  H.R.  14580,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1969. 

The  route  by  which  this  bill  has  come 
has  been  a  long  and  difficult  one.  In  fact, 
it  would  not  be  here  today  were  it  not 
for  the  imtlring  and  skillful  efforts  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Honorable  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 

As  you  know.  Chairman  Morgan  was 
injured  in  a  fall  last  weekend  and  pres- 
ently is  a  patient  in  Bethesda  Naval  Hos- 
pital. Although  on  the  mend,  he  is  vm- 
able  to  lead  the  fight  for  foreign  aid  as 
he  has  done  so  ably  on  many  previous 
occasions. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  him  several 
times  in  the  past  several  days  since  his 
accident,  and  he  has  asked  me  to  tell 
all  of  the  Members  that  he  stands  very 
firmly  behind  this  bill,  although  he  can- 
not be  here  in  person  to  express  his  con- 
victions. 

I  know  that  it  must  be  a  particul^tr  dis- 
appointment for  Mr.  Morgan  not  to  be 
here  as  we  consider  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1969.  We  are  hopeful,  how- 
ever, that  Chairman  Morgan  will  be  with 
us  tomorrow. 


Circumstances  made  this  a  particu- 
larly difficult  bill  to  shape — and,  as  a  re- 
sult, this  is  the  latest  date  in  memory 
that  the  bill  has  been  brought  to  the 
fioor. 

The  new  administration,  rightfully 
seeking  to  give  its  own  imprint  to  the 
program,  did  not  send  over  draft  legis- 
lation imtil  June  2.  It  was  the  latest  date 
on  which  that  had  occurred. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
began  hearuigs  on  June  9  and  continued 
through  •  August  1.  The  committee  met 
in  executive  sessions  during  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October  to  mark  up  the  bill. 

I  might  note  that  we  went  over  the  bill 
line  by  line  and  that  very  many  hours 
were  spent  in  perfecting  and  strengthen- 
ing the  legislation. 

The  bill  which  is  before  us  today  Is  the 
result  of  those  labors. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$2,189  million.  This  is  $441  million  less 
than  the  amount  requested  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  And  it  compares  roughly 
with  last  year's  authorization  of  $1,974 
million. 

I7SE8    or    AID 

I  ask  the  Members  of  this  body  to  give 
the  most  careful  consideration  to  the 
use  to  which  foreign  aid  funds  are  to  be 
put.  Each  of  us  also  should  consider  the 
consequences  to  our  coimtry  if  we  dis- 
continue or  cripple  the  program. 

It  is  much  easier  to  attack  foreign  aid 
as  an  idea  than  to  attack  the  specific 
programs  for  which  the  money  is  being 
spent. 

If  one  believes  foreign  aid  as  giving 
away  the  taxpayers'  money  to  inefficient 
and  unappreciative  foreigners,  it  does 
not  make  a  whole  lot  of  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  the 
need  for  maintaining  U.S.  military  in- 
stallations: the  need  for  assisting  in 
equipping  the  Allied  armed  forces;  if  we 
think  about  what  would  happen  if  we  cut 
off  our  efforts  in  aiding  imderdeveloped 
countries  to  help  themselves  and  to 
achieve  some  semblance  of  stability  and 
security  in  the  world,  then  Foreign  Aid 
does  make  sense. 

DEVELOPMENT    LOANS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to 
discuss  the  various  authorizations,  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  before  us. 

The  largest  amount  of  money  in  the 
bill  is  for  development  loans — $475,- 
500,000.  This  is  a  cut  of  $200  million  below 
the  Executive  request. 

The  same  amount  is  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Development  loans  are  repayable  in 
dollars  for  both  principal  and  interest. 

Since  foreign  aid  began  in  1948,  the 
United  States  has  made  development 
loans  in  the  amount  of  $7.3  billion  and 
has  collected  $1.1  billion  in  principal  and 
interest.  These  loans  are  for  as  long  as 
30  years,  and  frequently  there  is  a  10- 
year  grace  period  before  pajmients  of 
principal  and  the  full  rate  of  interest,  3 
percent,  begin.  Interest  is  2  percent  dur- 
ing the  grace  period. 

Development  loans  have  been  pro- 
gramed for  16  countries  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  biggest  are:  India — $385  mil- 
lion; Pakistan — $140  million;  Indone- 
sia— $60  million:  Turkey — $50  million; 
Korea — $30  milhon. 
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Development  loans  are  provided  only 
to  countries  where  prospects  for  develop- 
ment are  favorable  and  which  have  dem- 
onstrated progress  toward  development. 

TECHinCAI,    ASSISTANCE 

The  bill  authorizes  $422,620,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1970  and  the  same  amount  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  Executive  request 
was  $463,120,000  for  fiscal  year  1970.  The 
committee  cut  it  by  $40,500,000.  The 
comparable  appropriation  for  last  year 
was  $337,600,000. 

The  authorization  this  year  combines 
all  the  technical  assistance  authoriza- 
tions in  one  place,  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  has  reorgan- 
ized its  technical  assistance  operations 
to  concentrate  authority  and  improve 
the  direction  of  the  program. 

The  overall  figure  includes  $200  million 
for  the  familiar  point  4  type  of  opera- 
tion. A  large  part  of  this  work  is  done  by 
U.S.  universities.  Last  year,  114  American 
universities  held  293  contracts  to  provide 
technical  assistance  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Umted  Nations  specialized  agen- 
cies carry -on  a  very  large  technical  as- 
sistance operation.  The  United  States 
makes  voluntary  contributions  to  these 
programs  which  have  always  been  fi- 
nanced under  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  financing  of  the  budgets  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agen- 
cies are  included  in  the  State  Department 
appropriation  and  are  not  involved  in 
this  bill. 

U.S.  contributions  for  United  Nations 
technical  assistance — $122,620.000 — are 
included  in  the  overall  authorization  for 
technical  assistance  in  this  bill.  This  is 
shown  on  page  1 1  of  the  committee 
report. 

In  previous  years,  there  was  a  specific 
authorization  for  voluntary  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  agencies,  which  in- 
cluded both  technical  assistance  and 
peacekeeping  operations,  and  the  funds 

for  Arab  refugees.  In  this  bill,  the  United 
Nations  force  in  Cyprus  and  the  Arab 
refugees — UNWRA — are  to  be  financed 
with  supporting  assistance  funds. 

In  this  bill,  funds  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  Alliance  for  Progress — $100 
million — are  also  included  in  the  total 
technical  assistance  figure. 

ALLIANCE    POR    PROCRE.SS    LOANS 

The  bill  authorizes  $337,500,000  for  Al- 
liance for  Progress  loans  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  The  Elxecutive  request  was  for 
$437,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1970.  We  cut 
It  by  $100,000,000. 

The  appropriation  last  year  was  $255 
million. 

These  loans  aie  repayable  in  dollars 
for  both  principal  and  interest. 

Loans  have  been  scheduled  for  16  Latin 
American  countries.  The  largest  amount, 
$174  million,  was  planned  for  Brazil.  $91 
million  for  Colombia,  and  $75  million  for 
Chile.  These  plans  will  have  to  be 
changed  as  a  result  of  the  $100  million 
cut. 

There  have  been  unfavorable  develop- 
ments in  Latin  America.  No  loans  have 
been  programed  for  Peru,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  cut  off  aid  to  some  other 
countries. 

The  majority  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  appear  to  be  friendly  and  co- 


operative, however.  Several  countries  are 
making  real  progress.  The  committee 
does  not  believe  that  it  Is  in  our  interest 
to  cut  off  or  drastically  reduce  aid  to  our 
friends  who  are  depending  on  us  because 
a  few  governments  have  turned  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

DESALTING  PLANT 

The  bill  in  section  209  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $40  mil- 
lion, to  be  made  available  as  needed  over 
a  5-year  period,  to  develop  and  con- 
struct a  prototype  large-scale  desalting 
plant  in  Israel.  The  cost  to  the  United 
States  is  limited  to  50  percent  of  the 
total  capital  cost  or  $40  million,  which- 
ever is  less. 

Israel  needs  the  water,  and  this  plant 
should  do  a  lot  for  Israel. 

It  should  also  do  a  lot  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world 
generally.  The  proposed  plant  is  to  be 
several  times  larger  than  any  desalting 
plant  in  the  world. 

A  capacity  of  40  million  gallons  per 
day  is  planned.  The  largest  plant  now 
in  existence  handles  7.5  million  gallons, 
and  one  for  20  million  gallons  daily  is 
under  construction. 

It  Is  expected  that  an  oi^eration  on  this 
scale  will  bring  down  the  cost  of  desa- 
linization  substantially  below  current 
levels. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  does 
not  have  much  technical  expertise  in 
matters  relating  to  desalinization. 

On  page  21  of  the  committee  report 
Members  can  note,  however,  that  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  has 
said  that  the  development  of  foreign  de- 
.salting  projects  should  be  accomplished 
under  the  foreign  aid  program. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
held  hearings  on  this  project.  The  testi- 
mony appears  on  pages  1385-1414  of  the 
printed  hearings  on  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1969. 

Two  of  the  engineers — Mr.  Philip 
Sporn,  for  many  years  president  of  the 
American  EHectric  Power  Co..  and  Dr. 
Abel  Wolman.  professor  emeritus  of 
sanitary  engineering  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
both  of  whom  have  worldwide  reputa- 
tions in  this  field — analyzed  the  project 
and  gave  it  their  strong  endorsement. 

SUPPORTING    AS.SISTANCE 

The  bill  authorizes  $414,600,000  for 
supporting  assistance.  This  is  a  reduction 
of  $100  million  below  the  Executive  re- 
quest. The  appropriation  last  year  was 
$365  million. 

The  bill  as  printed  is  in  error  where, 
on  page  61.  line  18,  it  shows  a  2-year 
authorization  for  supporting  assistance. 
I  will  propose  a  correcting  amendment 
en  the  floor,  even  though  I  personally 
hope  it  will  not  carry. 

Supporting  assistance  is  economic  aid, 
but  it  is  related  primarily  to  the  advan- 
tage the  United  States  gets  from  giving 
assistance  rather  than  the  benefit  the 
recipient  country  derives  from  our  help. 

Supporting  assistance  is  provided  to 
countries  which  maintain  military  forces 
larger  than  their  economies  can  support, 
to  countries  who  grant  us  base  rights,  to 
countries  where  it  is  in  our  interest  to 
promote  stability. 

Only  seven  covmtries  have  been  pro- 
gramed to  receive  supporting  assistance. 


Vietnam  was  scheduled  to  get  73  per- 
cent of  the  money  requested,  and  93  per- 
cent was  for  three  countries  directly  con- 
nected with  the  war  in  Vietnam — Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Thailand. 

The  countries  programed  for  support- 
ing assistance  are  as  follows : 

1970  1969 

Vietnam    416,000,000     305.000.000 

Laos   36,260,000       40,990.000 

Thailand 35,000,000       26.300.000 

Korea 15,000,000       21.700.000 

Nigeria 20,000.000       21,463.000 

Haiti 1.500,000  1,796.000 

Dominican 

Republic 300,000  355,000 

The  money  for  Haiti  is  for  malaria 
control,  which  benefits  neighboring  coun- 
tries as  well  as  the  people  of  Haiti. 

CONTINOENCT    FUND 

The  bill  authorizes  $15  million  for  the 
contingency  fund  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
The  Executive  request  was  $40  million. 
The  appropriation  last  year  was  $5  mil- 
lion. 

Funds  obligated  under  the  contingency 
fund  authority  last  year  amounted  to 
$13,871,000  derived  from  previous  years' 
appropriations  in  addition  to  the  $5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  contingency  fund  is  intended  not 
only  to  take  care  of  unforeseen  develop- 
ments, but  also  to  deal  with  situations 
where  we  expect  U.S.  aid  to  be  needed 
but  where  there  is  no  reasonable  way 
of  estimating  the  amount. 

The  Congress  several  years  ago  put  a 
stop  to  using  up  money  in  the  contin- 
gency fund  not  required  for  contingencies 
to  finance  other  foreign  assistance  proj- 
ects. As  a  result,  the  Executive  has  no 
incentive  to  pad  the  contingency  fund 
request. 

It  is  primarily  a  matter  of  .iudgment  as 
to  how  much  may  be  needed.  The  Com- 
mittee felt  that  a  little  more  than  last 
years  requirement  ought  to  be  enough. 
We  may  be  wrong. 

MILITARY    ASSISTANCE 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
turn  to  the  subject  of  military  assistance. 

The  bill  iiulhonzes  $350  million  for 
militaiT  assistance,  worldwide,  incluaing 
funds  for  Spam  to  take  care  of  the  agree- 
ment for  our  use  of  Spanish  bases. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $50  million  for  military 
assistance  for  Korea. 

The  Executive  request  was  for  S425 
million,  including  Spain  but  exclusive  of 
the  special  authorization  for  Korea. 

The  committee  cut  the  Executive  re- 
quest by  $75  million,  but  added  $50  mil- 
lion for  Korea. 

Almost  90  percent  of  the  Executive  re- 
quest was  for  four  countries:  Korea,  the 
Republic  of  China  <  Formosa  i,  Turkey, 
and  Greece. 

There  are  48  countries  included  in  the 
1970  military  assistance  program.  Of 
these,  24  receive  training  only.  Only  22 
receive  military  hardware. 

Military  assistance  for  Latin  America 
Is  planned  for  16  countries.  Only  11  re- 
ceive military  hardware  and  10  of  the 
16  countries  are  programed  for  less  than 
$1  million  each. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  that  our 
NATO  allies  in  Western  Europe — not 
Greece  or  Turkey — received  $12.3  billion 
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of  grant  military  aid  between  1950  and 
1967,  and  that  since  1962  these  same 
countries  have  bought  $6.2  billion  of  U.S. 
military  equipment  with  their  own 
money.  They  are  no  longer  getting  mili- 
tary' assistance  from  the  United  States. 

TRANSFER   OF   FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES   TO   INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  I  would  like  to 
turn  to  nontechnical  provisions  of  the 
bi!l. 

Section  7  of  the  bill,  pages  79-83, 
amends  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
in  order  to  encourage  Federal  employees 
to  accept  assignments  to  serve  with  in- 
ternational organizations. 

The  problem  which  presently  confronts 
the  United  States  on  this  score  is  clear- 
ly stated  in  a  communication  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  which  says, 
in  part: 

In  our  work  we  have  become  Increasingly 
concerned  that  the  United  Slates  frequently 
has  been  unable  to  find  qualified  prospects, 
lo  serve  in  these  International  organiza- 
tions In  many  instances,  the  staff  of  an  In- 
tern.uioii.il  organization  may  be  comprised 
of.  .^ay.  5  percent  Americans  and  95  percent 
from  other  countries  when  the  United  Stat«s 
is  rarrylng  30  to  40  percent  or  more  of  the 
financial  load. 

The  bill  authorizes,  in  the  case  of  a 
Federal  employee  who  transfers  to  an  in- 
ternational organization  where  the 
monetary  benefits  are  less  than  he  would 
receive  if  he  stayed  in  his  regular  job, 
the  payment  to  him,  after  his  reemploy- 
ment in  his  old  job.  of  an  amount  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  pay,  allow- 
ances, and  other  benefits  he  received 
from  the  international  organization  and 
the  amount  he  would  have  received  had 
he  remained  in  his  Federal  job. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  employee 
to  continue  to  participate  in  the  Federal 
employee's  group  life  insurance  program 
during  his  transfer  to  an  international 
organization  and  authorizes  his  employ- 
ing agency  to  continue  to  make  "em- 
ployer" contributions  to  his  insurance 
and  retirement  programs. 

The  bill  further  authorizes  an  increase 
in  the  maximum  period  for  which  a  Fed- 
eral employee  may  be  transferred  to  an 
international  organization  from  3  to  5 
years  and,  in  special  circumstances,  to 
extend  the  period  for  up  to  3  additional 
years. 

Many  projects  and  assignments  of  in- 
ternational organizations  involve  ap- 
pointments of  5  years  or  longer  to  senior 
positions.  The  Congress  is  considering  a 
private  bill  to  permit  an  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  serve  for 
6  years  as  Director  of  the  International 
Radio  Consultative  Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunication  Union. 
This  is  a  position  of  great  importance  to 
the  United  States. 

THE     PRIVATE     SECTOR 

In  many  respects,  the  bill  this  year  is 
not  very  different  from  the  existing 
foreign  aid  legislation.  In  others,  how- 
ever, it  is.  And  it  makes  some  important 
changes  which  our  committee  regards  as 
improvements  in  the  program. 

The  most  significant  of  those  changes 
is  the  new  emphasis  on  private  involve- 
ment in  foreign  aid. 


In  this  regard,  the  bill  proposes  three 
important  changes  which  are  designed  to 
promote  private  investment  in  develop- 
ment, and  to  support  the  efforts  of  Amer- 
ican private,  nonprofit  organizations 
which  are  working  abroad  in  the  eccy- 
nomic  and  social  development  fields. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  creation  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp. 
which  would  manage  our  existing  busi- 
ness investment  guaranty  activities  and 
buttress  them  with  a  modest  amotmt  of 
supporting  capital. 

I  want  to  note  here  that  I  have  had 
some  personal  reservations  about  this 
proposal.  These  are  explained  in  the 
supplemental  vaews  which  I  attached  to 
the  committee's  report  on  the  bill  before 
us.  In  essence,  I  believe  that  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corp.,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  bill,  is  topheavy  with 
supergrades.  This  is  its  major  weakness 
which  I  would  personally  like  to  see  cor- 
rected. 

The  second  innovation  in  the  bill  is 
the  extension  of  the  guaranty  program 
to  foreign  capital  invested  in  small 
community  development  projects.  This 
proposal  originated  with  our  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Congressman  John 
Moss  of  California,  and  Congressman 
Ogden  Reid  of  New  York,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  United  States 
to  make  partial  guaranty  of  loans  made 
by  Latin  American  banks,  credit  institu- 
tions, cooperatives,  and  other  lending 
organizations  to  organized  groups  and 
individuals  for  local  agricultural  credit 
and  community  development  projects. 
These  would  be  such  things  as  wells, 
pumps,  farm  machinery,  fertilizer,  san- 
itation facilities  vocational  training, 
and  similar  projects. 

A  maximum  of  S15  million  of  such 
guaranties  can  be  outstanding,  and  they 
can  be  made  in  not  more  than  five  Latin 
American  countries. 

The  United  States  will  guarantee  not 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  portfolio 
of  such  loans  for  any  lender  and  not 
more  than  75  percent  of  any  one  loan. 
No  more  than  10  percent  of  the  ceiling 
can  go  to  any  one  institution. 

Loans  will  not  be  made  by  the  United 
States.  They  will  be  made  and  admin- 
istered by  local  banks. 

This  is  a  3-year  pilot  program  de- 
signed to  meet  a  problem  which  arises 
from  the  fact  that  banks  and  other  lend- 
ing institutions  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have  never  gone  in  for  making 
loans  to  small  farmers  or  for  community 
projects.  These  lenders  normally  make 
loans  to  larger  borrowers. 

The  hope  is  that  they  will  try  to  de- 
velop this  new  type  of  lending  for  com- 
munity development  purposes  if  they  do 
not  have  to  bear  the  entire  risk. 

No  one  knows  whether  this  idea  will 
work.  The  United  States  is  not  going  to 
make  any  loans. 

If  the  lenders  are  interested  in  tiiis 
program,  it  ought  to  do  some  good: 
otherwise  it  will  fail. 

The  idea  is  to  try  it  out  on  a  pilot 
basis  without  putting  much  money  into 
It  until  it  has  been  tested. 


INTER-AMEEICAN   SOCIAL  DEVKLOPMENT 

INSTITUTES 

The  third  major  change  in  the  bill  in- 
volves the  proposal  to  establish  the  Inter- 
American  Social  Development  Institute 
in  order  to  provide  more  effective  sui>- 
port  for  long-term  social  development 
activities  in  Latin  America.  This  Insti- 
tute would  also  work  through  the  private 
sector,  endeavoring  to  multiply  its  input 
into  development. 

It's  function  will  not  be  to  take  over 
work  now  being  done  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  or  other  or- 
ganizations in  Latin  America,  but  to  put 
more  emphasis  on  programs  for  increas- 
ing popular  participation  in  economic 
and  social  development,  and  for  building 
democratic  institutions. 

Certain  programs  now  being  operated 
by  AID  may  be  transferred  to  the  Insti- 
tute, including  promotion  of  coopera- 
tives, credit  unions,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations and  the  like.  j 
The  Institute  will  also  try  to  eliminate 
bottlenecks  retarding  progress  in  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  health,  and  housing. 

The  Institute  is  to  operate  through 
private  rather  than  governmental  chan- 
nels on  an  institution-to-institution  and 
people-to-people  level. 

The  staff  of  the  Institute  cannot  ex- 
ceed 100. 

No  additional  funds  are  authorized  for 
the  Institute  but  fiscal  year  1970  AID 
fimds,  not  to  exceed  $50  million,  are  to 
be  transferred  to  this  Institute,  and  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

This  last  provision  is  very  important  to 
allow  the  institute  to  become  organized 
properly  and  to  concentrate  on  quahty 
undertakings  instead  of  on  the  quantity 
of  money  it  should  spend  by  a  given  date. 
An  authorization  to  appropriate  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  in  future 
years  is  also  provided. 

The  institute  will  be  governed  by  a 
board  of  directors  of  seven,  four  to  be 
appointed  from  private  life  and  three 
from  Government  personnel  concerned 
with  inter-American  affairs. 

Members  of  the  board  sen^e  without 
compensation  but  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  actual  and  necessarj'  expenses  not  in 
excess  of  $50  per  day,  and  for  transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  three  innovations 
which  I  have  just  described  impart  a  new 
thrust  to  our  foreign  assistance  program. 
In  our  committee's  view,  these  three 
changes  are  necessaxy  and  desirable.  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  committee 
has  supported  them  on  a  thoroughly  bi- 
partisan basis. 

AID    "PIPELINE'" 

Now  if  I  might  turn  to  a  specific  criti- 
cism of  the  aid  bill  which  is  often  made 
by  opponents.  They  charge  that  there 
are  huge  unexpended  sums  in  the  "pipe- 
line" which  can  be  used  to  fimd  future 
programs. 

This  is  plainly  not  the  case. 

The  commitment  or  use  of  fimds  for 
economic  assistance  is  accomplished  for 
the  most  part  by  the  signing  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
recipient  government.  These  agreements 
are  binding  documents  and  meet  all  leg- 
islative criteria   for  obligation  of  U.S. 
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funds.  These  could  be  loan  agreements 
or  project  grant  agreements  for  major 
capital  projecte,  agreements  to  train 
some  people  in  the  United  States  or  to 
furnish  a  U.S.  technician  as  an  adviser 
to  a  particular  ministry,  or  agreements 
to  finance  the  export  of  U.S.  conunodities 
to  the  recipient  country.  In  all  of  these 
instances,  the  U.S.  Government  has  en- 
tered into  legal  binding  commitments 
with  other  governments. 

Roughly  one-third  of  the  total  pipe- 
line as  of  June  30,  1969 — about  $1.2  mil- 
lion out  of  $3.6  billion — represented 
agreements  to  finance  services  or  com- 
modities on  a  grant  basis.  For  most  of 
these  amounts  additional  steps  in  im- 
plementing process  has  been  taken, 
that  is,  contracts  signed  for  services: 
purchase  orders  signed  for  commodities; 
and  personnel  hired  and  moved  overseas. 

The  remaining  two- thirds  of  the  AID 
pipeline  was  committed  for  specific 
loans.  Loans  must  be  funded  ir  advance, 
and  it  usually  takes  a  number  of  years 
before  project  construction  is  completed 
or  all  commodities  are  delivered. 

Por  example,  when  AID  lends  a  coun- 
tr>^$10  "million  to  buy  American  equip- 
ment for  a  power  project,  part  of  this 
$10  million  will  show  up  in  the  AID  pipe- 
line for  several  years,  until  the  last  gen- 
erator or  transformer  has  been  delivered 
and  final  payment  made  to  the  American 
manufacturer. 

In  the  same  way,  funds  committed  for 
an  AID  program  loan  remain  in  the  pipe- 
line until  agreed  self-help  measures  are 
taken  by  recipient  governments,  letters 
of  credit  or  import  licenses  issued  for 
goods  to  be  imported,  bids  let,  and  the 
goods  shipped  and  delivered. 

AID  continuously  reviews  funds  in  the 
pipeline  to  make  sure  that  all  the  funds 
committed  to  particular  activities  are  in 
fact  necessary  for  successful  completion. 
Each  year  a  small  amoimt  of  pipeline 
funds  are  deobligated  as  a  result  of  this 
review.  AID's  estimates  of  these  deobll- 
gations  are  used  to  reduce  requests  for 
new  appropriations.  Por  fiscal  year  1970. 
AID  estimates  that  deobligations  on 
prior  year  commitments  will  total  $178 
million,  which  can  then  be  used  to  meet 
specific  program  needs.  The  rest  are 
needed  for  the  purposes  to  which  they 
are  committed. 

In  short,  AID  oannot  "live  off  the  pipe- 
line." New  funds  are  necessary  to  avoid 
gaps  in  disbursement  and,  equally  im- 
portant, reduced  ability  to  carry  out  es- 
sential self-help  measures  and  loss  of 
program  momentum  for  development  in 
the  recipient  countries. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  6  months  of  care- 
ful, deliberate,  at  times  even  agonizing 
review,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
slashed  the  authorization  contained  in 
this  bill  by  nearly  $441  million. 

We  did  not  do  it  because  the  Executive 
request  was  excessive,  or  the  program 
unsound.  On  the  contrary,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  full  amount  requested  rep- 
resented a  realistic  appraisal  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  if  we  are  going  to  make 
any  significant  progress  in  staving  off 
disasters — military,  political,  as  well  as 
economic  and  social — 'n  the  years  to 
come. 


Nevertheless,  we  cut  the  program  to 
the  lowest  level  ever  reported  by  our 
committee.  And  we  did  It  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  our  domestic  priorities,  realizing 
that  in  this  time  of  turmoil  and  far- 
reaching  change  at  home,  we  must  deal 
first  with  the  problems  closest  to  us. 

We  cannot,  however,  ignore  what  is 
happening  outside  our  shores.  Por  no 
man.  and  no  nation,  is  "an  island  unto 
itself."  And  the  future  of  this  country, 
the  realization  of  the-  American  dream, 
are  as  much  dependent  in  the  long  run 
on  what  happer^  at  home  as  on  develop- 
ments in  the  larger  world  society  of 
which  we  are  part. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  risky  to  cut 
this  program  even  more,  or  to  suspend  it 
entirely  as  suggested  by  some  people. 
Either  course  could  lead  to  consequences 
which  we  would  all  regret,  and  which 
could  be  very  expensive  to  remedy. 

Por  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chalrmaui,  our 
committee  recommends  that  the  author- 
ization for  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1970  be  approved  in 
the  form  reported  in  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Prelinghuysen)  . 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  all  rejoiced  at  the  news  to- 
day about  a  second  landing  which  has 
been  made  on  tlie  moon.  The  achieve- 
ments of  our  intrepid  astronauts  are  a 
cause  of  deep  and  lasting  satisfaction  to 
us  all.  Such  news  obviously  overshadows 
the  mundane  work  of  Congress  even 
when  it  considers  a  program  of  real  im- 
portance such  as  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  task  today  is  to 
speak  briefly  about  foreign  aid.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  already 
given  a  comprehensive  picture  of  what 
this  bill  provides.  Let  me  say  at  the  out- 
set I  regret  very  much  our  distinguished 
chairman  is  not  here,  because  his  lead- 
ership has  been  of  great  value  to  the 
committee.  I  regret  the  aspersions  cast 
upon  the  committee  and  I  think  on  the 
chairman  a  few  minutes  ago  during  de- 
bate on  the  rule.  There  has  been  no  foot- 
dragging  In  our  committee  and  certainly 
it  was  not  the  chairman's  accident  which 
delayed  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

A  request  was  made  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee the  day  after  the  report  on  the 
bill  was  available,  and  if  anyone  is  to 
blame — and  I  am  not  siiggesting  anyone 
should  be  blamed — for  a  delay,  it  was  t>e- 
cause  the  Rules  Committee  was  unable 
to  find  time  to  consider  the  application 
for  a  rule  for  10  days  after  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  submitted  a  request. 

Foreign  aid  unquestionably  continues 
to  be  an  Important  program,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, criticized  though  It  may  be  by 
some.  I  hope  to  address  my  remarks  pri- 
marily to  the  newer  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Most  of  us  here  have  already 
taken  a  position  on  foreign  aid  In  pre- 
vious years.  Our  views  are  not  likely  to 
be  changed,  barring  unforeseen  major 
developments  overseas — or  perhaps  some 
kind  of  new  formula  to  justify  our  gen- 
erosity to  others  less  fortunate  than  we. 

The  newer  Members.  I  am  sure,  need 
no  detailed  reminder  that  very  real  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  a  number  of  de- 
veloping nations.  They  know,  too,  of  the 
importance  of  the  assistance,   military 


and  economic,  which  this  country  has 
provided.  Take  Taiwan,  for  instance.  Its 
accomplishments  have  been  phenomenal. 
The  real  Income  of  its  people  has  been 
doubled,  literacy  raised  dramatically, 
diseases  have  been  checked,  and  an  eco- 
nomic boom  generated  which  has  led  to 
solid  self -generated  development. 

Iran  and  Israel  are  also  success  stories, 
though  the  shadow  of  war  still  hangs 
ominously  over  the  Middle  East.  Korea, 
too,  has  made  astonishing  progress.  A 
number  of  us  visited  Korea  last  March 
and  saw  for  ourselves  the  vitality  of  its 
people  and  the  strength  of  its  economy. 
Our  aid  to  Korea  still  continues  because 
of  the  military  threat  posed  along  her 
borders,  but  the  achievements  of  Korea 
are  remarkable  all  the  same. 

Newer  Members  presumably  know  also, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  major  recip- 
ients of  our  aid  have  not  yet  reached  the 
same  rung  on  the  achievement  ladder. 
Nonetheless  in  many  cases  the  prospects 
are  good.  In  India  and  Pakistan,  for 
example,  much  has  been  done  to  achieve 
self-suflQclency  in  food,  and  accelerating 
growth  rates  indicate  that  further  prog- 
ress is  underway. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  solid  evidence  that  the  $47  billion  ap- 
propriated by  this  country  for  foreign 
economic  assistance  has  paid  dividends. 
True,  in  a  world  as  diverse  as  ours,  with 
the  tough  and  manifold  problems  which 
many  countries  face,  there  have  been 
some  disappointments.  Nonetheless  we 
have  seen  results.  How  else  can  we  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  this  program  has 
been  carried  on  all  these  years,  despite 
changes  both  in  the  executive  branch 
and  in  Congress? 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Nixon,  in 
recommending  the  present  program,  un- 
derlined both  the  practicsil  and  moral 
reasons  for  foreign  aid  and  its  continu- 
ing importance.  In  his  words: 

U.S.  assistance  Is  essential  to  express  and 
achieve  our  national  goals  In  the  Interna- 
tional community. — a  world  order  of  peace 
and  Justice. 

In  striving  for  a  fresh  approach  the 
President  stressed  these  points:  First, 
enlistment  of  the  energies  of  private 
enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  economic 
development:  second,  a  renewed  em- 
phasis on  innovative  technical  assist- 
ance: third,  greater  reliance  on  multi- 
lateral aid:  and,  fourth,  more  emphasis 
on  increased  food  production  and  family 
planning. 

Let  me  quote  further  from  the  Presi- 
dent's message: 

There  is  a  moral  quality  In  this  nation 
that  will  not  permit  us  to  close  our  eyes  tc 
the  want  In  this  world,  or  to  remain  indif- 
ferent when  the  freedom  and  security  of 
others  are  In  danger. 

To  my  new  colleagues  e«>ecially  I 
would  stress  what  has  been  discussed 
here  for  many  years;  that  is,  that  for- 
eign aid  can  be  explained  in  terms  of 
our  own  self-interest. 

To  help  maintain  peace  in  the  world  is 
in  our  own  self-interest. 

To  assist  in  the  security  of  our  sillies 
is  in  our  own  self-interest. 

The  development  of  our  less  fortunate 
neighbor-nations  is  in  our  own  self-in- 
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terest;  when  they  become  self-sufficient — 
as  in  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  China — 
they  become  potential  markets  for  our 
goods. 

These,  as  the  President  says,  are  all 
good  suid  practical  reasons  for  our  pro- 
gram. 

The  most  original  of  the  President's 
recommendations  is  the  one  dealing  with 
the  establishment  of  an  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation.  Even  opponents 
of  foreign  aid  agree,  I  feel  sure,  that  the 
burden  of  our  international  development 
program  can  and  should  be  shifted  in- 
creasingly from  public  to  private  re- 
sources. 

The  administration's  proposal  to  set  up 
a  Corporation  has  Eis  its  basic  objective 
stimulation  of  American  businessmen  in- 
to examining  the  possibility  of  profitable 
and  productive  enterprises  in  coimtries 
hungry  for  development. 

The  Corporation  will  be  operated  by 
men  from  private  life  who  have  business 
experience.  I  believe  OPIC  means  busi- 
ness— a  businesslike  approach  to  foreign 
aid.  After  all,  the  profit  motive  was  the 
prime  mover  in  our  own  Nation's  develop- 
ment. Why  not  use  this  profit  motive  in 
helping  with  the  development  of  others? 

'The  proposed  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  with  U.S.  public  policy 
interests  well  represented  in  its  manage- 
ment, should  give  solid  support  to  those 
private  ventures  which  we  consider  most 
needed  in  the  overall  development  proc- 
ess. 

As  the  President  has  stated : 

Each  nation  must  fashion  its  own  in- 
stitutions to  its  own  needs,  but  progress  has 
been  greatest  where  governments  have  en- 
couraged private  enterprise,  released  bu- 
reaucratic controls,  stUnulated  competition 
and  allowed  maximum  opportunity  for  In- 
dividual inlUaUve. 

Some  have  expressed  concern  that 
OPIC  will  not  have  sufficient  public  con- 
trol. However,  under  the  proposed  setup 
the  AID  administrator  will  be  chair- 
man of  OPIC's  Board  of  Directors  and 
policy  will  be  guided  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Assistance  will  be  rendered  only 
to  new  projects  which  obtain  host  coun- 
try approval.  The  Corporation  will  not 
be  allowed  to  make  loans  to  enterprises 
engaged  in  extractive  operations.  The 
operation  of  the  Corporation  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Inspector  General  for  Foreign 
Assistance,  as  well  as  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral in  AID.  Further,  the  Corporation 
will  be  subject  to  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act. 

Most  Importantly  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, OPIC  budgets  for  operations  and 
administration  will  be  subject  to  the  con- 
gressional appropriations  process,  annual 
reports  will  be  submitted  to  Congress 
and  audits  will  be  made  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  The  2-year  authoriza- 
tion of  capital  assures  a  return  to  Con- 
gress for  any  additional  fimds. 

In  short,  OPIC  complements  the  more 
traditional  foreign  assistance  program. 
It  provides  not  only  capital,  but  an  or- 
derly and  integrated  movement  of  man- 
agerial and  technical  skills  to  the  less 
developed  nations. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  should  like  to  turn 
next  to  the  provisions  in  this  bill  regard- 
ing development  loans.  They  represent 
the  biggest  category,  in  terms  of  dollars. 


of  the  various  programs  authorized  by 
this  bill.  It  is  in  this  area  that  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  is  recommending 
the  largest  dollar  reduction  from  the 
President's  recommendations. 

The  administration  this  year  requested 
$675.5  million  for  development  loans.  The 
committee  has  cut  that  figure  by  $200 
million,  recommending  only  $475.5  mil- 
hon.  This  a  30-percent  reduction.  But, 
some  may  say,  this  figure  of  $475.5  mil- 
lion is  still  far  more  than  appropriated 
last  year;  namely,  $300  million.  Is  that 
not  a  logical  point  of  reference  in  what 
should  be  made  available  this  year? 

Perhaps  such  a  look  at  last  year's  per- 
formance is  inevitable,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  submit  that  it  is  a  poor  way  to 
judge  what  should  be  made  available  this 
year.  Let  us  examine  instead  the  rea- 
sons why  Mr.  Nixon  is  requesting  more 
than  twice  as  much  for  development 
loans  as  was  actually  made  available  last 
year. 

Put  quite  simply,  development  loans 
are  the  primary  means  by  which  the 
United  States  encourages  countries  to 
take  the  self-help  steps  needed  for  their 
own  economic  development.  These  loans, 
repayable  in  doUars  I  might  point  out, 
finance  American  materials  and  techni- 
cal services  needed  for  the  construction 
of  schools  and  clinics,  for  the  building  of 
roads  and  to  provide  the  spare  parts 
needed  for  agricultural  and  industrial 
development. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  point  to  the  size  of  the  cut 
in  the  development  loan  request  for 
Latin  America.  A  total  of  $437.5  million 
for  development  loans  was  requested  for 
the  Alliance,  but  that  figure  was  cut  in 
committee  by  $100  million,  or  25  per- 
cent. In  addition,  some  $16  million  was 
cut  from  the  Alliance  technical  assist- 
ance request. 

Why  did  the  committee  take  this  ac- 
tion, some  may  ask.  Quite  frankly,  I 
know  of  no  good  reason.  It  was  certainly 
not  a  result  of  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
request.  Presumably  those  who  advo- 
cated such  a  very  substantial  cut  in 
funds  for  our  neighbors  to  the  south  were 
looking  more  at  the  $255  million  actually 
appropriated  last  year  for  Alliance  de- 
velopment loans  than  to  the  justifica- 
tions for  this  year's  request. 

A  subcommittee  of  our  Foreign  Affairs 
Commitee  only  recently  declared,  and  I 
quote: 

Ck>ncern  for  our  national  Interest  compels 
vis  to  opt  for  (a  renewal  of)  our  commitment 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  provide 
timely,  efifectlve  support  to  the  forces  of 
peaceful,  {jrogreselve  change  operating  on 
the  Latin  American  continent. 

How  can  this  sharp  reduction  be  con- 
sidered "timely,  effective  support?"  If 
this  reduction  is  sustsdned — and  how 
can  these  funds  be  restored  to  the  bill — 
how  can  it  help  but  have  the  effect  of 
exacerbating  the  frustrations  in  Latin 
America  which  already  exist  over  the  in- 
adequacy of  progress  there?  It  would  be 
even  more  inverse,  in  my  opinion  if  still 
further  cuts  should  be  made. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  con- 
cessional aid  from  the  United  States  is 
vitally  needed.  It  supplements  the  much 
more  substantial  fimds  available   from 


the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  the  World  Bank,  and  imderpins  the 
economic  development  so  earnestly 
sought  by  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 
This  kind  of  cutback  reduces  our  own 
ability  to  contribute  to  these  Important 
goals,  and  jeopardizes  the  c^jportuniiy 
which  our  partners  to  the  south  have  to 
achieve  their  development  objectives. 

It  should  be  noted  that  on  a  world- 
wide basis  a  substantial  part  of  the  de- 
velopment loan  funds  requested — about 
41  percent  of  the  total— is  planned  for 
agricultural  projects  needed  to  finance 
the  so-called  green  revolution.  An  im- 
pressive Eimoiint  has  already  been  ac- 
complished in  this  area,  with  the  use 
of  new  seeds,  pesticides,  more  fertihzer, 
improved  irrigation,  and  the  like.  A  mo- 
mentum has  been  built  up  which  prom- 
ises to  break  the  mold  of  traditional 
methods  of  agriculture.  Such  a  break- 
through could  have  momentous  conse- 
quences. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  India,  for  ex- 
ample.- is  scheduled  to  receive  some  S200 
million  in  fertilizer  alone.  This  S200  mil- 
lion is  roughly  about  the  total  amount 
made  available  last  year  to  India  for  de- 
velopment loans. 

If  India  continues  to  emphasize  agri- 
cultural production,  her  rate  of  growth 
could  be  sustained  at  about  5  percent  an- 
nually, nearly  double  the  rate  of  the  last 
decade.  In  the  achievement  of  that  goal. 
however,  U.S.  assistance  is  of  critical  im- 
portance. Our  aid,  together  with  that  of 
other  donors,  is  vital  if  there  is  not  to  be 
a  slower  rate  of  progress,  and  other 
problems  as  well. 

If  agriculture,  which  formerly  had 
been  a  major  drag  on  India's  economy, 
can  become  a  positive  factor,  the  effect 
on  other  sectors  of  the  economy  can  be 
far  reaching.  Private  initiatives  can  be 
stimulated,  new  demands  will  develop 
for  machinery,  tools,  tractors  and  con- 
simier  goods. 

The  key  to  this  whole  operation  is 
sustained  suppdt.  Self-sufficiency  in 
food  can  be  achieved — if  help  is  pro- 
vided now — in  countries  like  India  and 
Pakistan  within  a  relatively  short  period. 
However,  if  less  aid  is  available  the 
growth  rate  must  inevitably  slow  down. 
This  will  in  turn  slow  down  investment, 
increase  unemployment,  and  increase 
the  likelihood  of  social  problems.  What 
is  involved,  in  other  words.  Is  /the  real 
possibility  which  now  exists  for  rapid 
and  orderly  development  in  a  vitally  im- 
portant area.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
India  and  Pakistan  represent  two-thirds 
of  the  people  of  free  Asia.  If  develop- 
ment falters — or  even  worse,  if  it  fails — 
will  our  own  interest  be  served? 

The  present  bill  provides  for  a  2-year 
authorization  of  $422.6  million  per  year 
for  technical  assistance.  This  is  $85  mil- 
lion above  last  year's  appropriation,  but 
it  is  $40.5  million  below  the  amount 
requested.  Of  this  total,  there  is  $200 
million  recommended  for  regional  and 
bilateral  assistance.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  Is  to  get  $100  million  for  tech- 
nical assistance  grants.  Multilateral  or- 
ganizations are  to  receive  $122.6  million 
for  technical  assistance. 

In  the  current  bill,  the  administration 
is  attempting  to  revitalize  technical  as- 
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sistance  so  as  to  Increase  the  effective- 
ness of  capital  assistance  and  local  de- 
velopment resources.  Unquestionably, 
the  highest  priorities  are  agricultural 
development  and  reduction  in  popula- 
tion growth.  Roughly  90  percent  of  next 
years  funds  are  required  to  continue 
ongoing  country  regional  and  inter- 
regional activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  should 
like  to  focus  on  an  amendment,  approved 
by  our  committee  In  which  I  have  a  per- 
sonal Interest,  along  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Rosenthal ) . 

We  sponsored  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  large  prototype  desalting  plant 
in  Israel.  The  cost  to  the  United  States, 
other  than  its  administrative  costs  for 
study,  design,  construction,  operation  of 
such  a  prototype  plant,  would  not  exceed 
50  percent  of  the  total  capital  cost  of 
the  facilities  associated  with  the  produc- 
tion of  water,  or  $40  million,  whichever  is 
less.  Israel  herself  would  add  approxi- 
mately %Tm  million  to  the  U.S.  contri- 
bution. 

In  1967.  President  Nixon,  upon  return- 
ins  from  a  trip  to  the  crisis-torn  Middle 
E^ast,  said  there  was  an  mcreasing  aware- 
ness in  the  United  States  that  Western 
assistance  would  be  required  in  that 
troubled  section  of  the  world  if  any  peace 
settlement  there  was  to  become  per- 
manent. He  specifically  mentioned  two 
underlying  causes  of  the  major  difficul- 
ties between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States — 
refugees  and  the  critical  shortage  of 
water. 

The  shortage  of  fresh  water  in  the 
Middle  East — and  particularly  in  Israel- 
is rapidly  approaching  alarming  propor- 
tions. The  severity  of  the  water  shortage 
problem  in   Israel  Ls  evidenced   by   the 
fact  that  the  last  of  the  meager  water 
resources  in  that  country  will  be  fully 
utilized  by  the  1970's.  More  than  95  per- 
cent of  the  available  fresh  water  has  al- 
ready  been  tapped  and  the  remaining 
natural  waters  in  the  south  of  Israel  will 
probably   be  exploited  fully   within  the 
next  few  years.  With  its  population  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  1.6  million  persons 
by  1981,  Israel  will  have  to  produce  36 
million  additional  gallons  of  water  daily 
by  that  time  if  It  is  to  avert  very  severe 
problems.  If  the  arid  lands  in  the  south 
of  Israel  cannot  be  cultivated  because  of 
a  water  shortage,  the  already  densely 
populated  sections  of  the  country  will  be- 
come quickly  overcrowded  and  economic 
development  will  be  stifled. 

While  desalination  plants  already  are 
in  operation  in  some  countries— includ- 
ing one  in  Israel  and  one  in  Florida — 
the  cost  of  providing  water  has  been 
prohibitive,  more  than  $1  per  1.000  gal- 
lons. The  Office  of  Saline  Water  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  es- 
timated that  a  lOO-miUion-gallon-per- 
day  desalinatioii  plant  can  operate  at 
less  than  25  cents  per  l.OOO  gallons,  a 
figure  which  compares  favorably  with 
the  cost  of  today's  chemically  purified 
water.  With  the  U.S.  assistance  pro- 
posed under  our  amendment,  the  plant 
in  Israel  would  produce  water  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  35  cents  per  1.000  gal- 


lons. It  is  expected  that  the  plant — once 
in  operation — will  produce  nearly  40 
million  gallons  of  water  per  day,  10 
times  the  current  largest  yield  from  ex- 
isting desallrmtion  plants,  as  well  as 
generate  450  megawatts  of  electricity. 

The  desalination  project  carries  with 
it  a  vast  potential  for  establishing  a  base 
for  cooperation  in  agricultural  ventures 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 
Israel's  neighbors,  particularly  Jordan, 
also  face  water  shortages  and  the  de- 
velopment of  desalination  technology 
could  show  the  way  for  the  construction 
of  similar  plants  in  Jordan  and  other 
countries  in  the  Middle  East.  The  pro- 
posed plant  would  provide  irrigation  for 
some  25,000  acres  in  the  Ashdod  region 
of  Israel.  It  would  also  disperse  electri- 
cal power  to  the  nearby  Gaza  area 
where  increasingly  arid  conditions 
threaten  the  citrus  industry  of  the  350,- 
000  Arab  residents  and  refugees.  Fur- 
ther, the  water,  and  also  electrical  power 
can  be  piped  to  the  south  to  provide  both 
energy  and  irrigation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Negev  Desert. 

Israel  is  uniquely  suited  for  the  de- 
salination plant.  It  has  the  knowledge 
and  the  scientific  and  technical  person- 
nel to  assume  the  responsibility  for  con- 
structing and  operating  the  plant  and 
for  performing  the  many  maintenance 
duties  involved.  In  addition,  its  urgent 
need  for  water  makes  Israel  willing  to 
accept  the  financial  burden  of  construc- 
tion of  the  desalination  plant. 

The  importance  of  this  project  to  the 
United  States   should   be   obvious.   The 
proposal  Itself  provides  an  opportunity 
for    this    country    to    participate    in    a 
technolOKically     advanced     desalination 
project  m  order  to  further  the  objectives 
of  developing  large-scale  processes.  Our 
country  will  receive  and  will  have  avail- 
able tor  domestic  and  worldwide  use  all 
of  the  technical  data  and  operating  in- 
formation from  this  project.  We  will  be 
granted  permanent  rights  to  receive  data, 
and  will  have  access  to  the  plant  for  ob- 
servation of  its  operations  and  improving 
science  and  technology  in  the  desalina- 
tion fields.  Further,  it  is  expected  that 
the  plant  itself  will  be  procured  from  the 
United  States.  This  plant  will  serve  as  an 
important    pilot    operation    for    plants 
which   will   be   required   in   the  not  too 
distant  future  in  the  southwestern  part 
of   the   United   States.   Participation   in 
this  project  will  also  provide  an  excellent 
opportuTiity  to  study  a  system  of  water 
use  for  agriculture. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  on  the 
recommended  action  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration to  build  such  a  plant  in 
Israel : 

la  summarv.  while  the  project  is  vital  to 
I.srael  in  terms  of  water  supplv  and  power. 
Its  significance  to  the  United  Slates  Is  the 
opportunity  to  improve  and  advance  science 
.'ind  technology  in  the  field  of  saline  water 
conversion  and  to  contribute  materially  to 
c'e\elopment  of  low  cost  desalination  proc- 
esses We  believe  we  should  taice  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  and  we  urge  the  early 
enactment  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  beheve  the  present 
bill  is  a  modest  response  to  urgent  world 
needs.   Our  foreign  assistance  program 


amounts  today  to  less  than  1  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product.  Because  of 
domestic  political  considerations  this 
figure  has  declined  over  the  past  20  years 
so  that  now  the  U.S.  ranks  eighth  in 
spending  on  foreign  assistance  as  a  per- 
centage of  gross  national   product. 

But  what  we  must  understand  is  that 
our  response  is  not  only  an  allocation  of 
dollars  but  also  in  new  ideas  and  new 
projects.  The  purpose  of  these  projects 
and  ideas  is  to  attempt  to  raise  the  value 
of  our  aid  dollar.  This  is  the  reason  for 
the  new  stress  on  technical  assistance, 
for  an  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  and  for  the  creation  of  an 
Inter-American  Social  Development  In- 
stitute to  carry  out  development  pro- 
grams in  Latin  America  through  private 
channels. 

I  urge  you  to  read  the  policy  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  They  restate  the  aims  of 
the  present  legislation:  to  help  build  a 
world  community  of  economically  viable 
nations:  encouragement  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  nations  in  the  task  of  de- 
velopment; the  concentration  of  assist- 
ance in  countries  with  the  greatest  de- 
velopment promise;  the  emphasis  on 
food  distribution  and  family  planning — 
all  these  and  more  show  a  new  determi- 
nation by  this  administration  to  beef  up 
our  aid  programs  and  to  make  them  more 
meaningful  in  today's  world. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida '  Mr.  Fascell  i  . 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
little  I  can  add  to  the  remarks  made  at 
the  opening  ol  the  general  debate  by  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign    Affairs,    the    gentleman    from 
Wisconsin  «Mr.  Zablockd,  regarding  the 
overall  thrust  of  the  bill  before  us  today. 
In  a  thorough  and  detailed  manner,  the 
gentleman    from    Wisconsin     'Mr.    Za- 
blockd  reviewed  the  foreign  assistance 
program  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1970  by 
President  Richaixl  M.  Nixon,  the  reasons 
for  it.  and  the  changes  recommended  in 
it  bv  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
I  "believe  that  he  has  presented  a  con- 
cise but  persuasive  case  for  the  approval 
of  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  and  I  want 
to  congratulate  him  upon  that  accom- 
plisliment. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs — who,  because  of  an  injury,  can- 
not be  with  us  today — for  the  patience, 
impartiality,  and  deep  concern  for  the 
future  of  our  Nation  which  he  displayed 
in  presiding  over  our  committee  s  delib- 
erations during  the  past  5  months. 

He  has  afforded  the  executive  branch, 
pubUc  witnesses,  and  each  one  of  us 
members  of  the  committee,  ample  op- 
portunity to  present  our  views  and  pro- 
posals, and  to  have  them  considered 
carefully  by  the  full  conunittee. 

Dr.  Morgan  is  a  wise  and  experienced 
chairman  and,  in  the  words  of  a  recent 
newspaper  article,  a  truly  gentle  man.  It 
is  a  great  personal  pleasure  and  honor 
for  me  to  be  working  vrith  him  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Before  turning  to  that  p>art  of  the  bill 
which  deals  with  matters  that  come  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  my  subcommittee. 
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I  would  like  to  make  two  brief  observa- 
tions about  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

First,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1969.  as  reported  by  our  committee,  con- 
tains the  smallest  authorization  in  the 
history  of  the  program  bearing  that 
name. 

The  reasons  for  this  appear  to  me 
significant  and  deserving  of  note. 

In  reviewing  the  program  proposed  by 
the  administration,  our  committee  took 
note  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  studies 
have  been  and  are  ciurently  in  progress, 
aimed  at  suggesting  the  shape  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  undertakings  for  the  next 
few  years. 

This  reappraisal  of  our  foreign  policy 
operations  will  not  be  completed  until 
the  spring  of  1970.  At  that  time,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  expected  to  make  his  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  therefore,  the  program  for  fis- 
cal 1970  is  a  transitional  program. 

Our  committee  took  this  factor  into 
consideration  and  decided  to  keep  this 
transitional  program  as  small  and  com- 
pact as  possible.  And  we  trimmed  some 
S441  million  from  the  executive  branch 
recommendations. 

My  second  observation  is  that  al- 
though the  bill  before  us  has  been  pared 
to  the  bone,  it  does  contain  several  new 
elements  and  a  new  thrust. 

The  bill  emphasizes  greater  involve- 
ment of  the  private  sector  in  the  com- 
plex task  of  reshaping  man's  environ- 
ment and  building  the  base  for  a  more 
peaceful,  orderly  and  just  world  commu- 
nity. 

It  does  so  by  creating  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  which 
will  expand  the  flow  of  private  capital 
for  development. 

It  does  so  also  by  establishing  the  In- 
ter-American Social  Development  Insti- 
tute which  is  designed  to  get  more  as- 
sistance of  the  grassroots  level  in  Latin 
America  in  order  to  enable  the  Latin 
American  people  to  participate  more 
fully  and  more  effectively  in  improving 
their  living  conditions. 

And  it  does  so.  finally,  by  upgrading 
the  portion  of  our  aid  which  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  form  of  technical  assistance 
to  help  others  make  better  use  of  their 
own  resources  through  the  adaptation  of 
our  American  skills,  know-how.  and 
technology. 

These  two  features  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1969— the  barebones  au- 
thorization and  the  new  thrust — are 
ver>-  important.  I  hope  that  they  will  re- 
ceive full  support  from  the  House. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  those  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  which  relate  to  Latin 
America. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair 
has  devoted  many  months  to  a  thorough 
review  of  oiu-  assistance  programs  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Beginning  last  March,  we  conducted 
nearly  4  months  of  hearings,  analyzing 
the  8-year  record  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  its  achievements  and  its  fail- 
ures, and  the  relevance  of  its  objectives 
to  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  our 
hemisphere  in  the  year  1969. 

At  the  conclusion  of  those  hearings,  we 
submitted  a  report  of  oiu'  findings  and 


recommendations  to  the  Congress.  Every 
Member  of  the  House  was  mailed  a  copy 
of  that  document.  It  is  entitled  "New  Di- 
rections for  the  1970s:  Toward  a  Strat- 
egy of  Inter- American  Development." 

In  that  report,  our  subcommittee — 
with  active  bipartisan  support — sug- 
gested that  the  future  of  development  in 
Latin  America  has  a  vital,  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  health  and  prosperity  of  our 
owTi  Nation,  and  on  the  security  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

And  we  recommended  that  if  the  goals 
to  which  our  Nation  and  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  are  committed  are  to  be 
attained,  a  new  partnership  will  need  to 
be  developed  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
a  partnership  dedicated  to  mtin  rath- 
er than  matter,  whose  basic  goal  will  be 
the  improvement  of  the  human  condition 
for  the  peoples  who  inhabit  our  two  con- 
tinents. 

I  was  indeed  delighted  to  find  this 
same  theme  running  through  the  report 
which  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  submitted 
to  President  Nixon,  and  in  the  Presi- 
dent's own  pronouncements  and  actions 
of  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  bill  before  us  today  can  bring  us 
at  least  part  way  toward  that  new  part- 
nership. 

It  provides  $100  rnillion  in  technical 
assistance  for  Latin  America. 

It  supports  this  proposed  transfer,  or 
sharing,  of  human  skills  and  technology 
with  $437.5  million  in  development  loans. 
And  it  creates  two  instnunents  which 
will  provide  added  impetus,  and  a  new 
direction,  to  our  cooperation  in  Latin 
America's  development. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  proposed  Inter- 
American  Social  Development  Institute 
which  will  support,  on  a  continuing  basis, 
long-term  social  development  undertak- 
ings in  this  hemisphere. 

The  second  is  the  community  develop- 
ment loan  guarantee  program,  originally 
proposed  by  our  distinguished  colleagues. 
Congressmen  John  Moss,  of  CaUfomla. 
and  Ogden  Reid.  of  New  York,  which 
will,  for  the  first  time,  provide  for  a 
.sharing  of  risks  between  our  Government 
and  Latin  American  lenders  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  flow  of  local  capital  for 
small  commimity  development  projects. 
These,  in  our  \iew,  are  very  significant 
departures  from  the  program  which  has 
been  in  effect  during  the  past  few  years. 
They  will  provide  tangible  means  for 
implementing  in  an  imaginative  way  and 
through  the  private  sector  the  American 
people's  deep,  humanitarian  concern  for 
the  masses  of  the  Latin  American  peo- 
ple and,  in  Governor  Rockefeller's  words, 
for  "the  quality  of  human  life"  in  our 
hemisphere. 

The  proposed  Institute  is  especially 
important  in  this  regard  because  it  will 
remove  from  the  arena  of  goverrmient- 
to- government  relations,  and  year-to- 
year  political  fluctuations  which  accom- 
pany them,  the  task  of  modernizing  the 
Latin  societies  and  the  building  of  basic 
democratic  institutions  such  as  coopera- 
tives, credit  unions,  and  others. 

I  may  mention  at  this  point  that  while 
the  Institute  was  recommended  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, it  was  approved  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote  by  the  full  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  parallels  in  its  essen- 


tials the  recommendations  issued  3 
months  later  in  the  Rockefeller  report. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  cojmmenting  further 
on  the  details  of  the  program  proposed 
in  H.R.  14580  for  Latin  America,  I  would 
like  to  note  that  the  $100  million  in  tech- 
nical assistance  is  intended  to  benefit 
every  country  of  that  continent  with  the 
exception  of  Cuba  and  Haiti. 

The  bulk  of  development  loan  funds — 
some  $340  million  in  the  program  pro- 
ix)sed  by  the  administration — was  to  be 
concentrated  in  three  coimtries:  Brazil, 
Chile,  and  Colombia. 

Our  committee  felt  that,  considering 
the  conditions  which  obtain  today  in 
some  of  those  countries,  the  proposed 
program  was  unrealistic.  And  we  cut 
that  part  of  the  program  by  $116  mil- 
lion. We  feel  that  the  amoimt  remaining 
in  the  bill  is  sufficient  to  continue  with- 
out any  serious  interruption  the  impor- 
tant work  of  capital  and  infrastructure 
development  which  is  in  Latin  America 
during  this  transitional  period. 

Let  me  add  a  word  here  about  the  mlli- 
tai-y  assistance  program  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

As  Governor  Rockefeller's  report  and 
studies  published  by  our  own  subcom- 
mittee point  out.  Conununist  and  other 
radical  subversion  continues  to  present 
a  serious  threat  to  the  internal  security, 
as  well  as  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, of  a  number  of  countries  of  Latin 
America. 

In  order  to  cope  with  that  threat,  our 
sister  republics  of  this  hemisphere  will 
continue  to  require  equipment  and  train- 
ing for  internal  security  purposes. 

The  amount  provided  for  these  pur- 
poses in  this  bill — some  $21.4  million— 
is  the  minimum  that  can  be  authorized 
without  incurring  some  serious  risks  with 
the  stability  and  security  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
legislation  before  the  House  would  con- 
tinue three  ver>'  important  restrictions 
on  U.S.  military  aid  to  Latin  America. 

The  prohibition  against  the  furnishing 
of  sophistloated  weapons  remains  In 
effect.  e 

The  $25  million  celling  on  grant  mili- 
tary assistance  is  continued. 

And  the  $75  million  ceiling  on  all  types 
of  military  aid,  whether  by  grant,  credit, 
guaranty  or  cash  sale,  is  left  undisturbed. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  some  addi- 
tional things  to  say  in  the  course  of  our 
debate  on  the  bill  before  us.  particu- 
larly when  the  bill  will  be  read  for 
amendments. 

For  the  time  being,  let  me  restate  my 
ovm  conviction  that  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation  which  would  implement  our 
partnership  for  development  with  Latin 
America  are  reasonable  and  neces- 
sarj'  ffir  the  future  well-being  of  our 
hemisphere. 

I  hope  and  I  urge  that  they  be  ap- 
proved by  the  House  without  change. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  >ield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
( Mr.  Gross  ) . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
Thanksgiving  due  next  week.  Christmas 
caimot  be  far  behind.  And.  if  the  House 
runs  true  to  form,  foreign  moochers 
around  the  world  '^an  give  thanks  next 
week,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
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same  old  eager  beaver  Uncle  Santa  Claus 
will  be  around  with  a  freshly  plucked 
load  of  Christmas  greenery. 

What  Americans  will  get  for  Christ- 
mas, in  addition  to  a  continuance  of 
added-on  taxes,  n.ore  debt,  and  more 
inflation,  is  not  known  at  the  moment. 
You  can  be  sure  that  no  foreign  pooh- 
bah,  with  a  soft  heart  and  a  head  to 
match,  will  visit  our  shores  to  play  Santa 
Claus  to  us. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  au- 
thorize another  gigantic  giveaway  of  the 
wealth  of  this  Nation. 

The  promoters  and  managers  of  this 
program  clearly  operate  on  the  basis 
that:  "Nothing  is  easier  than  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money.  It  does  not 
appear  to  belong  to  anybody.  The  temp- 
tation is  overwhelming  to  bestow  it  on 
somebody." 

That  is  their  theme,  their  guiding  bea- 
con, their  obsession. 

In  the  relatively  few  years  they  have 
been  in  business,  these  bureaucrats  have 
spewed  out  the  staggering  total  of  $182,- 
583,000,000,^  including  interest  on  the 
monex  bor^wed  for  this  huge  fiasco. 

The  handout  artists  have  lavished  the 
resources  of  American  taxpayers  on  all 
but  14  nations  of  tlhis  earth — and  those 
left  out  nations  include  such  giants  as 
Monaco.  Barbados.  Bhutan.  Liechten- 
stein. Andorra.  Muscat,  and  Nauru. 

These  spenders  are  as  indifferent  as 
a  calf  in  the  meadow  to  the  bald  fact 
that,  while  they  continue  their  squan- 
dering binges  abroad,  this  country  is  on 
the  brink  of  a  financial  crisis. 

But  they  are  not  the  only  ones  to 
blame — these  starry-eyed,  worldwide  do- 
gooders.  The  real  culprit  has  been  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  which  has 
continued  to  appropriate  these  fantastic 
sums  year  after  year. 

Past  experience  has  taught  that  the 
supporters  of  this  program  will  give  as 
little  accounting  as  possible,  and  there- 
fore it  is  incumbent  upon  some  of  us  in 
the  minority  to  spread  some  of  the  facts 
upon  the  record  in  the  hope  that  the 
ordinary,  everyday  men  and  women 
across  this  land,  whose  pockets  have  been 
continually  picked,  may  yet  learn  the 
true  story. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  the  leaders 
of  this  country  have  operated  on  the 
blind,  misguided  theory  that  money — 
endless  amounts  of  It — could  and  would 
cure  the  ills  of  the  entire  world.  Their 
dictum  was  that  you  can  buy  friends,  buy 
peace,  buy  prosperity,  buy  happiness  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe  simply  by 
spending  money. 

And,  of  course,  they  told  us  there  is 
no  end  to  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States.  No  bottom  to  the  barrel. 

Last  year,  you  will  recall,  even  that 
champion  of  spending  other  peoples 
money,  Lyndon  Johnson,  had  to  admit 
that  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  had  been 
reached.  The  Government's  financial  sit- 
uation had  become  so  desperate  and  so 
obvious  that  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limitation  in  exchange  for  passage  of  the 
10-percent  surtax  that  w£is  heaped  upon 
the  backs  of  the  already  staggering 
American  public.  The  tax  was  levied 
with  full  force  and  effect  but  the  spend- 
ing limitation  went  with  the  wind  that 


generated  it.  The  public  was  again  hood- 
winked. 

The  reckless,  mindless,  headlong  rush 
to  throw  away  our  money  In  every  corner 
of  the  earth  is  one  of  the  prime  causes 
of  the  rampant  inflation  in  this  country. 

Inflation,  in  turn,  has  almost  destroyed 
the  world  markets  for  American-made 
products.  They  are  too  expensive.  But 
there  is  more  to  it  than  this.  Let  me  give 
you  an  example. 

Over  the  years  we  have  borrowed  $3.6 
billion — and  are  paying  interest  on  it — 
to  give  away  to  Japan.  Today,  the  Japa- 
nese can  buy  raw  material  for  making 
steel,  ship  it  to  Japan,  process  it  into 
steel,  ship  the  steel  to  this  country,  and 
still  sell  it  cheaper  than  the  mills  in 
Pittsburgh  can  afford  to. 

And  on  November  3,  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  brought  this  entire,  m- 
compreheHsible  chain  of  events  full 
circle  when  it  ruled  that  American 
steelworkers  are  eligible  for  US.  Grovem- 
ment  aid  if  imported  steel  products  cost 
them  their  jobs. 

How  can  anyone  defend  this  sort  of 
thing  to  Amercan  taxpayers,  and  espe- 
cially a  steel  worker  who  is  on  relief?  Al- 
most every  Member  of  the  House  knows 
the  effects  in  his  own  district  of  the  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditures  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

In  passing  that  legislation.  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  were,  in  effect, 
saying  to  Uie  American  taxpayer,  "Look, 
we  realize  that  we  have  spent  too  much 
on  too  many  programs.  We  simply  have 
to  cut  back  or  face  economic  and  finan- 
cial ruin." 

So.  certain  domestic  programs  were  re- 
duced. But  what  happened  to  the  for- 
eign aid  program? 

Absolutely  nothing.  The  handout  art- 
ists went  their  meri-y  way.  spending  at 
the  same  level  as  before. 

If  you  will  read  the  hearings  of  the 
committees  that  deal  with  the  approval 
and  financing  of  various  domestic  pro- 
grams of  the  Government,  you  will  find 
complaint  after  complaint  that  this  or 
that  program  has  been  canceled,  cur- 
tailed, or  simply  not  started,  but  not  for- 
eign aid. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  for  instance, 
was  given  by  the  House  only  enough 
money  to  begin  construction  of  25  out  of 
a  total  of  161  needed  flood  control,  wa- 
ter supply,  and  pollution  control  proj- 
ects. 

In  fiscal  1969,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  delayed 
or  stretched  out  139  projects  already  un- 
derway throughout  the  United  States 
and  the  corps  had  to  issue  101  notices 
to  contractors  that  its  funds  were  ex- 
hausted. 

These  delays,  deferrals  and  nonstarts 
will  greatly  increase  the  ultimate  costs 
of  these  projects  to  the  taxi>ayers,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  benefits 
from  these  programs  will  be  long  de- 
layed. 

While  the  citizens  of  this  country  were 
being  denied  the  fruits  of  public  works 
projects  because  of  a  lack  of  money,  the 
foreign  handout  specialists  on  July  1, 
this  year,  were  sitting  smugly  on  a 
bankroll  or  pipeline  of  $18.708.000.000 — 


the  unexpended  balance  in  the  foreign 
aid  pipeline. 

You  can  set  your  watch  by  the  an- 
guished howls  that  go  up  from  these 
starryeyed  spenders  whenever  a  modest 
reduction  is  even  proposed  in  their  swol- 
len budgets.  Each  year,  these  interna- 
tional do-gooders  parade  up  to  Capitol 
Hill,  piously  protesting  that  their  money 
requests  are  the  absolute  minimum  on 
which  they  can  exist. 

Yet  they  have  almost  $19  billion  they 
have  not  spent  while  scores  of  communi- 
ties here  at  home  must  go  without  flood 
control  projects  and  other  water  resource 
programs. 

Because  of  the  unbelievable  fiscal  mess 
left  by  the  reckless  spenders  of  the  last 
administrations.  President  Nixon  has 
ordered  a  75-percent  cutback  in  Federal 
construction. 

Construction  of  $39  milUon  of  needed 
hospital  facilities,  for  example,  has  t)een 
deferred  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Yet,  while  medical  facilities  for  our 
veterans  were  being  held  up  because  of 
a  lack  of  money,  the  AID  boys  had  just 
finished  handing  out  $205,900,000  tc  the 
corruption -ridden  Government  of  Ii  dia. 

What  in  the  world  is  going  on  wh'n 
the  foreign  aiders  can  toss  almost  S206 
million  to  India,  but  are  unable  to  find 
$39  million  to  take  care  of  the  medical 
needs  of  our  veterans? 

To  compound  this  idiocy.  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  AID  specialists  are  back  on 
Capitol  Hill  at  this  very  moment  ask  p.g 
for  another  $399.5  million  to  give  India 
in  fiscal  1970. 

We  have  spent  ourselves  so  far  down 
into  the  financial  hole  that  just  the  in- 
terest alone  that  we  have  had  to  pay  on 
what  we  have  borrowed  to  give  a.vay 
amounts  to  $60.5  billion. 

To  further  illustrate  the  absurdit.v  to 
which  we  have  carried  this  spending 
binge,  consider  the  cases  of  Thailand, 
Korea,  and  the  Republic  of  China. 

The  United  States  has  borrowed  the 
$1.2  billion  given  to  Thailand,  the  ST  8 
billion  handed  Korea,  and  the  more  than 
$5  billion  poured  out  to  Taiwan. 

And  now  we  learn  that  last  year  the 
Johnson  administration  went  on  its 
knees  to  these  three  nations,  begging 
them  to  lend  us  $135  million  at  up  to  6 
percent  interest.  What  a  spectacle. 

I  submit  that  the  ordinary  American — 
the  ordinary  adult  human  being  any- 
where— would  not  be  unreasonable  in  as- 
suming that  if  a  country  is  so  solvent 
that  it  can  lend  $15  million,  as  Korea 
did,  it  no  longer  needs  foreign  aid.  But 
the  handout  artists  at  AID  are  asking 
for  $49.8  milUon  more  for  Korea  in  fiscal 
1970 — $4  million  more  than  they  gave 
them  last  year. 

Similarly,  if  Thailand  is  in  such  good 
shape  that  it  can  make  this  Govern- 
ment a  loan  of  $100  million,  the  average 
man  or  woman  might  reasonably  con- 
clude that  It  also  does  not  need  foreign 
aid. 

But  the  giveaway  boys  are  asking,  this 
year,  for  $45  million  for  Thailand — an 
increase  of  $9.2  million  over  what  they 
got  last  year. 

Does  it  strike  anyone  here  as  strange 
that  the  AID  people  are  asking  tliis  Con- 
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gress  to  borrow  $94.8  million  tj  give 
Thailand  and  Korea  in  fiscal  1970  when 
there  is  already  a  total  of  $599  million 
balance  in  the  pipeline  for  them? 

Perhaps  someone  would  like  to  explain 
to  the  House  why,  for  instance,  the  AID 
agency  should  be  able  to  offer  the  Legis- 
lature of  South  Vietnam  a  $40  million 
bribe  in  the  mere  hope  that  it  will  enact 
a  land  reform  law  when  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  at  the  same  time,  was  forced 
by  budget  restrictions  to  close  down  a 
river  channel  project  in  Louisiana. 

From  what  I  have  read  about  the  cur- 
tailment of  this  river  project,  the  con- 
tractor involved  stands  to  lose  as  much 
as  $1  million  as  a  result.  In  addition, 
250  employees  of  the  firm  were  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  work  in  an  area  where 
there  was  no  other  employment  for  them. 
And  I  wonder  how  many  Members  of  the 
House  are  aware  that  while  facing  a  fi- 
nancial and  inflation  crisis  here  at  home, 
the  AID  agency  had  the  money  to  finance 
a  program  to  train  barterdars  in 
Panama? 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  anyone  justify 
this  sort  of  thing  to  an  American  house- 
wife who,  when  she  shops  for  food  and 
wearing  apparel,  finds  inflation  driving 
prices  through  the  roof? 

Who  among  you  wants  to  tell  her  that 
her  Government  can  afford  to  train  bar- 
tenders in  Panama  but  can  not  stop  in- 
flation at  home? 

Now  let  me  turn  to  another  facet  of 
this  year's  giveaway  program. 

Much  propaganda  has  been  coming 
from  Foggy  Bottom  recently  concerning 
the  proposed  establishment  by  the  hand- 
out artists  of  a  gimmick  they  call  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion—OPIC. 

The  AID  agency  propagandists,  of 
course,  loudly  sing  the  praises  of  this  so- 
called  Corporation  and  insinuate  that  it 
is  a  way  to  take  the  Government  out  of 
the  foreign  assistance  business  and  let 
private  industry  run  it  with  private  in- 
dustry's money. 

Nothing  in  this  world,  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  What 
these  AID  people  are  attempting  is  to 
create  yet  another  layer  of  bureaucratic 
blubber. 

First  of  all,  the  foreign  aiders  have 
been  in  the  business  of  guaranteeing  the 
overseas  investments  of  U.S.  corpora- 
tions for  20  years.  They  have  been  run- 
ning an  insurance  company,  in  effect, 
and  they  have  made  a  profit  doing  it. 

Several  years  ago  they  came  to  the 
House,  bleeding  at  every  pore,  ii^sisting 
that  the  minimum  appropriation  they 
had  to  have  to  back  this  insurance  pro- 
gram was  $180  million. 

They  did  not  get  it,  and  the  American 
people  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
gentleman  form  Louisiana  (Mr.  Pass- 
man) and  his  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee for  cutting  them  down  to  $30 
million. 

I  am  sure  that  my  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana will  agree  with  me  that  even  the  $30 
million  was  unnecessary. 

By  charging  a  premium  for  their  in- 
surance on  foreign  investments  on  the 
part  of  U.S.  firms,  the  AID  boys  have 
actually  accumulated  a  kitty  of  $68  mil- 
lion. They  have  had  to  pay  out  approxi- 
mately $12  million  for  losses  suffered  by 


the  insured  American  bupinesses  in  these 
years,  and  since  those  same  firms  paid  in 
approximately  $80  million  in  insurance 
premiums,  you  wind  up  with  a  $68  mil- 
lion fund.  But,  as  you  might  expect,  these 
bureaucrats  are  not  satisfied.  They  did 
not  turn  over  this  $68  million  to  the 
Treasury,  where  it  might  have  been  used 
to  reduce  the  public  debt. 

There  it  sits — $68  million.  It  is  a  be- 
witching sight  to  a  bureaucrat.  It  is  tan- 
talizing. Hypnotic.  The  urge  to  spend  it  is 
overwhelming,  but  under  the  existing 
r\iles,  the  AID  boys  cannot  touch  it.  What 
a  shame.  So  what  to  do? 

Why,  create  a  corporation.  You  take 
most  of  the  AID  employees,  who,  right 
now — today — are  running  this  foreign 
investment  guarantee  program,  and  put 
them  on  the  so-called  corporation's  pay- 
roll. Then  you  ask  for  additional  em- 
ployees, create  a  high-powered  and  ex- 
pensive board  of  directors,  and  you  are 
almost  ready  to  do  the  identical  business 
that  was  being  done  by  AID.  Almost,  bui 
not  quite. 

There  is  the  matter  of  the  $57.4  mil- 
lion of  appropriated  reserves  held  by 
AID.  Transfer  that  to  the  so-called  Cor- 
poration and  you  begin  operations  with 
more  than  $130  million. 

But,  just  in  case  Members  of  Congress 
are  suckers  enough  to  fall  for  it,  they, 
the  foreign  aiders,  are  asking  for  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $40  million  for  a 
program  that,  under  a  different  name 
and  with  an  inflated  staff,  would  have 
more  than  a  $130  million  surplus  the  day 
it  is  created. 

If  these  people  have  been  able  to  amass 
a  fund  in  excess  of  $130  million  over  the 
years  and  have  sustained  only  $12  million 
in  losses,  why  should  we  give  them 
another  $40  million? 

More  than  that,  why  should  we  permit 
these  empire  builders  to  split  off  this 
one,  self-siistainlng  segment  of  the  AID 
Agency  and  allow  them  to  add  still  an- 
other costly  layer  of  Federal  bureauc- 
racy? 

Each  year  when  this  legislation  reaches 
the  floor,  most  of  the  members  of  the 
press,  some  of  them  unwittingly,  refer 
to  It  as  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Whether 
deliberately  or  not,  these  journalists  give 
the  American  people  the  clear  impression 
that  this  bill  authorizes  all  of  the  foreign 
aid  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  shame  that  these  reporters,  upon 
whom  the  people  of  this  Nation  should 
be  able  to  rely,  do  not  have  the  time  or 
inclination  to  make  it  clear  that  this  bill 
represents  less  than  a  third  of  what  the 
foreign  alders  are  planning  to  give  away 
this  year;  that  what  they  really  want 
is  ten  and  a  half  billion  dollars  for 
foreign  aid  this  year. 

If  this  Congress  is  foolish  enough  to 
give  it  to  them,  and  with  the  amoimt 
already  in  the  pipeline,  the  total  foreign 
aid  money  available  would  be  S29.236.- 
000.000. 

They  have  already  been  giv^n.  ever 
the  years,  $18,708,000,000  more  than  they 
have  been  able  to  spend.  That  money  is 
available  for  use  right  now,  today,  and 
don't  let  anybody  tell  you  it  is  not  be- 
cause we  have  given  the  foreign  aiders 
a  blank  check  to  use  it  virtually  any- 
where and  in  any  way  they  see  fit. 

Great  chunks  of  our  wealth  are  an- 


nually given  to  the  various  international 
lending  agencies  that  have  sprung  up 
like  mushrooms  all  over  the  map.  and 
while  the  United  States  puts  up  the  bulk 
of  the  money  to  finance  these  outfits, 
we  have  virtually  no  say  in  its  distri- 
bution. 

The  average  American  has  only  a  su- 
perficial idea  of  what  actually  is  going  on. 

If  you  ask  the  average  American  tax- 
payer to  describe  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  he  would  probably  say  its 
some  bank  in  Asia,  but  he  would  not,  I 
submit,  know  that  much  of  its  money 
will  come  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury — $200 
million  so  far. 

If  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
funded  every  loan  commitment  it  has 
right  now.  there  would  still  be  $255  mil- 
lion on  hand,  yet  they  want  us  to  put  up 
another  $20  million  this  year. 

Turn  to  the  African  Development 
Bank  and  you  have  a  similar  stor>-.  if 
not  a  more  pitiful  record. 

And  the  foreign  aiders  have  us  headed, 
pell-mell,  toward  putting  up  $6  million 
for  an  East  Caribbean  Development 
Bank  which  has  not  evfti  been  estab- 
lished. If  the  bank  does,  some  unfortu- 
nate day  in  the  future,  come  into  exist- 
ence, the  Foggy  Bottom  boys  say  they 
are  not  interested  in  the  United  States 
becoming  a  member.  But  they  are  posi- 
tively ecstatic  over  the  thought  of  giving 
it  $6  million,  free  as  the  wind. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  alert  enough  to 
keep  track  of  all  these  international 
giveaway  agencies.  In  addition  to  the 
three  I  have  named  there  is  the  Export- 
Import  Bank — which  is  really  a  hydra- 
headed  monster — the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  and  very  likely 
five  or  six  that  hatched  late  yesterday 
afternoon  and  are  already  asking  for 
money.  And  I  have  not  included  in  this 
list  the  handout  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  are  so  numerous  as  to 
almost  defy  tabulation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  to  give  the 
foreign  aiders  credit  for  being  smart  in 
one  way.  They  saw,  long  ago,  that  the 
spewing  out  of  our  wealth  was  becoming 
an  extremely  sore  subject  with  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  so  they  invented 
these  international  lending  organizations 
as  a  clever  way  to  get  the  money  through 
another  window.  They  saw  that  Members 
of  Congress  were  catching  hell  from  the 
people  back  home  for  this  mindless 
spending  of  billions,  and  they  also  saw 
that  here  was  a  way  to  avoid  the  long 
hearings  and  criticism  that  has  become 
a  mark  of  these  so-called  foreign  aid 
programs. 

Their  propaganda  machine  went  to 
work  with  a  vengeance,  proclaiming  far 
and  wide  that  these  international  orga- 
nizations were  more  eCBcient  than  the 
AID  agency.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
one  of  them  could  be  less  eCBclent  than 
the  outfit  in  Foggy  Bottom,  but  the  ques- 
tion is:  How  does  anyone  know? 

The  simple  fact  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  wfe' 
do  not  really  know  how  inefficient  these 
landing  agencies  are  because  we  have 
given  away  our  right  to  look  at  their 
books. 

This  country  is  pouring  literally  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  millions  into  in- 
ternational lending  organizations  and  the 
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General  Accounting  Office  Is  absolutely 
barred  from  making  any  audit  of  their 
books  to  see  what  Is  going  on. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  advocates  of 
ever  more  foreign  aid  have  tried  to  clothe 
these  International  lending  outfits  with 
the  magical  powers  of  superefRciency,  the 
evidence  is  that  they  are  every  bit  as  bad 
as  AID. 

Let  me  offer  but  three  examples. 

First.  An  AID-flnanced  water  filtration 
plant  was  completed  and  standing  there, 
ready  to  go  into  operation,  for  2  years 
before  the  international  lending  agency 
that  was  .supposed  to  build  the  pipeline 
from  the  water  source  to  the  city  got 
around  to  finishing  the  job. 

Second.  An  International  lending 
agency  put  up  the  money  for  three  hous- 
ing projects  in  a  country,  and  when  the 
hundreds  of  houses  had  finally  been 
built — complete  with  indoor  plumbing 
and  wired  for  electricity— it  developed 
that  there  was  neither  electricity,  water, 
nor  .sewer  systems  in  operation.  You 
could  have  moved  into  one  of  those 
houses  and  spent  all  day  flicking 
switches,  turning  faucets  and  trying  to 
flushloileU-without  anything  happening. 

Thi'-d.  One  of  these  international  lend- 
ing organizations  .spent  millions  on  a 
colonization  project  designed  to  move 
farmers  to  productive  land.  When  last 
observed,  only  half  the  scheduled  number 
of  families  had  been  relocated,  and  thase 
who  had  were  working  at  nearby  banana 
plantations  rather  than  cultivating  their 
new  farms. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  There 
is  no  reason  under  the  sun  to  believe  that 
these  international  lending  organiza- 
tions can  do  one  bit  better  than  the  AID 
Agency,  but  we  have  abrogated  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  taxpayers  by  giving 
up  the  right  of  this  Government  to  de- 
mand a  strict  accounting  of  what  is 
done  with  the  millions  we  give  them  to 
give  away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  those  people  who 
choose  to  gather  in  front  of  various  pub- 
lic structures  in  this  city  from  time  to 
time  to  read  the  list  of  American  dead 
in  the  tragic  war  in  Vietnam,  chose  in- 
stead to  read  the  list  of  waste,  frauds, 
sham,  friends  lost,  enemies  made  and 
holies  dashed — which  makes  up  the 
record  of  this  foreign  aid  venture — those 
people  would  never  finish  reading. 

If  they  stood  on  the  steps  of  this 
Capitol  and  accounted  for — one  by  one — 
the  dollars  that  have  been  taken  from 
the  American  people  to  be  poured  down 
every  conceivable  drain  on  this  earth 
in  the  name  of  foreign  aid — they  would 
never  lio  home. 

I  am  no  more  in  favor  of  the  almost 
unlimited  and  mindless  domestic  spend- 
ing programs  that  were  the  hallmark 
of  the  last  two  administrations  than  I  am 
enraptured  with  this  foreign  aid  fiasco. 
You  have  but  to  look  around  you  to  see 
what  they  have  wrought. 

But  the  time  has  come  when  the  elec- 
ted Representatives  of  the  American 
people  had  better  start  paying  prime  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  their  own 
countrymen. 

It  is  tmie  that  we  stop  being  our 
brother's  keeper,  all  over  the  globe,  and 


let  him  keep  himself  while  we  tend  to 
our  own  monumental  problems  here  at 
home. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      Coimecticut      (Mr. 

MONAGAN ) . 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  14580.  the  legislation  which  we 
refer  to  as  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  believe,  as  I  have  said  before  in  sup- 
porting similar  legislation,  that  the 
availability  of  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance for  allocation  to  friendly  and 
meritorious  countries  in  other  sections 
of  the  world  is  a  tool  that  the  Executive 
should  have  in  order  effectively  to  carry 
on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

A  statement  of  the  countries  which  re- 
ceive the  major  portion  of  the  military 
assistance  clearly  indicates  the  necessity 
for  the  continuation  of  this  assistance  in 
the  pursuit  of  our  own  national  security, 
and  even  if  these  sections  were  excluded 
from  this  bill,  it  is  clear  that  arrange- 
ments would  be  made  elsewhere  in  the 
Government  to  assist  nations  such  as 
Vietnam,  S«outh  Korea,  Turkey,  and  other 
nations  on  the  periphery  of  the  Com- 
munist world  and  particularly  sensitive 
to  the  pressures  resulting  from  their  ex- 
posed position. 

The  power  to  give  assistance  for  pur- 
poses of  internal  security  it  also  an  im- 
portant portion  of  this  bill. 

I  believe  too  that  it  is  vital  that  the 
President  should  have  the  ability  to  ex- 
tend economic  assistance  to  friendly  re- 
gimes on  a  bilateral  basis  through  grants 
or  loans,  and  the  granting  of  this  power 
and  the  authorization  of  funds  to  sup- 
port it  is  the  main  purpose  of  this 
legislation. 

It  is  clear  that  we  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  today  in  a  time  of  crisis  in  the  field 
of  foreign  assistance.  There  are  those 
who  maintain  that  we  should  retire  from 
this  field  entirely:  there  are  tho.se  who 
believe  that  assistance  .should  be  fur- 
nished entirely  through  multilateral 
agencies;  and  there  is  a  body  of  opinion — 
gradually  diminishing — which  supports 
the  cr^ntinuation  of  our  existing  form  of 
participation. 

The  fact  that  the  report  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  contains  seven  sepa- 
rate views,  thereby  resembling  certain 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  testifies  to  the 
confu.sion  and  differences  of  opinion 
which  exist  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid 
today. 

This  confusion  is  understandable  and 
I  readily  admit  that  I  have  shared  the 
growing  feeling  of  doubt  about  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  aid  program  tiiat  has  gradu- 
ally made  itself  apparent  in  the  country 
and  also  in  the  world  at  large  since  it  is 
no  secret  that  aid  programs  are  no  longer 
viewed  with  the  idealism  and  optimism 
with  which  they  were  first  invested. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  dis- 
enchantment. To  begin  with  there  has 
been  a  confusion  in  the  objectives  of 
various  types  of  aid.  Some  have  been 
purely  political,  some  have  been  related 
to  short-range  economic  needs,  some 
have  concerned  long-range  development, 
some  have  assisted  mature  but  devastated 


countries,  while  others  have  gone  to  new 
and  undeveloped  nations.  Clearly  to  ex- 
pect similar  results  from  all  such  pro- 
grams was  unrealistic  and  yet  this  ex- 
pectation did  exist. 

Another  element  was  the  expectation 
of  recipient  nations  that  a.ssistance 
would  solve  the  hard  problems  that  can 
be  resolved  only  by  Spartan  measures  in 
economics  and  finance  and  a  resultant 
disillusionment  when  tJie  easy  result  did 
not  seem  to  be  forthcoming. 

Another  factor  was  the  frequent  ap- 
pearance of  a  marked  lack  of  managerial 
and  organizational  capactiy  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  agency  administering  the 
various  aid  programs. 

A  further  element  was  the  basic  ques- 
tion whether  in  view  of  rapidly  increas- 
ing population,  the  improvements  which 
were  effected  by  the  aid  program  and 
which  were  demonstrable  and  real,  ac- 
tually had  any  effect  in  the  long-range 
and  comprehensive  picture. 

Added  to  this  was  the  growing  ques- 
tion whether  in  many  ca.se.s — one  thinks 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic — the  grant- 
ing of  massive  assistance  in  one  form  or 
another  did  not  serve  as  a  temporary 
crutch  to  a  government  which  prevented 
it  from  trying  to  walk  on  its  own,  how- 
ever painful  that  might  prove  to  be. 

Perhaps  the  most  irritating  factor  has 
been  the  attitude  of  some  countries  that 
we  had  the  obligation  to  help  them,  but 
they  had  not  counter  obligation  to  sup- 
port us  or  even  to  be  neutral  on  Lssues 
in  which  we  were  concerned.  Some  recipi- 
ent nations  in  fact  seemed  to  believe  that 
It  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  be  boor- 
ish where  relations  with  us  were  involved. 

In  listing  this  category  of  difficulties 
one  might  feel  that  I  should  finish  as  an 
opponent  of  the  legislation,  but  I  do  not 
reach  this  conclusion.  Looking  over  the 
years,  I  believe  that  much  valuable  work 
and  in  fact  much  irreplacable  assistance 
has  been  provided  through  this  legisla- 
tion. Prom  the  day  of  the  Marshall  plan 
down  to  the  present  there  are  examples 
of  nations  which  have  been  helped  to 
self-sufficiency  or  brought  further  along 
through  this  program.  In  education  and 
health  and  in  the  provision  of  food  pro- 
duction, transportation,  economic  and 
industrial  development  much  has  been 
done  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  provide  the  growth  and  oppor- 
tunity which  people  of  every  country  in 
the  world  are  seeking. 

Although  the  multinational  agency  is  a 
valuable  instrument  in  the  assistance 
field,  it  is  well  known  that  all  agencies 
are  not  equally  effective  and  even  where 
it  is  highly  desirable,  are  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  those  who  create  and  finance 
them. 

Finally  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
Executive  should  have  flexibility,  control 
and  the  capacity  to  take  reasonably 
prompt  action  in  cases  where  he  believes 
this  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  This  ability  is  provided  by  the 
bilateral  aid  program  and  by  no  other. 
~  In  my  opinion  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States,  therefore,  that  we  con- 
tinue this  program,  reduced  as  it  is  in 
size  from  those  which  have  gone  before 
and  reduced  also  from  the  percentage  of 
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our  gross  national  product  which  might 
well  be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

For  these  reasons  therefore  I  support 
this  legislation  and  urge  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  do  likewise.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  a  review  of  the 
program,  its  objectives  and  its  public 
support  is  essential  and  I  am  looking  for- 
ward with  interest  to  the  results  of  the 
study  which  the  administration  has 
promised. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Farbstein I . 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  OPIC.  I  an- 
ticipate that  tomorrow  In  the  course  of 
the  5-minute  rule  it  will  be  necessary- 
to  discuss  this  again. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
short  statement  in  connection  with  one 
item  in  the  bill.  This  deals  with  the 
question  of  the  United  Nations  Relief, 
Rehabilitation,  and  Works  Agency  for 
the  expansion  of  vocational  and  educa- 
tional training  for  Arab  refugees. 

This  year  I  notice  that  the  bill  calls 
for   an   additional   appropriation   of   $1 
million  and  another  SI  million  for  1971. 
Now.  there  were  originally  about  700.000 
refugees  in  the  camps  In  the  Middle  East 
following  the  war  in  1948  that  took  place 
between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel.  This 
number  has  since  increased  to  about  1.4 
million.  That  is  besides  those  who  have 
left  the  refugee  camps  and  gone  to  work 
In  various  countries  of   the  area.  This 
has  become  a  way  of  life,  evidently,  but 
If  this  is  wliat  they  want,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  there  is  very  much  I  or  anybody  else 
can  do  about  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  not  an  appropriate  time,  though,  to 
increase  the  money.s  that  we  are  appro- 
priating   here    for   the   refugees   simply 
because  those  refugee  camps  now  In  the 
main  have  been  taken  over  by  the  terror- 
ists in  the  Middle  East.  Not  only  have 
the  camps  or  most  of  them  been  taken 
over  by   the  terroii.^ts   there,  but  the  e 
camps  are  being  used  for  trainiac:  pur- 
poses and  the  young  children  for  whom 
the  schools  are  being  built  and  who  are 
being  fed  and  clothed  are  bsin^  trained 
as  terrorists  in  these  refugee  camps.  In 
previous  years,  recognizing  that  the  en- 
tire subject  of  the  Arab  refugees  was  a 
very  delicate  one  but  was  nevertheless 
being  taken  advantage  of  unduly  by  the 
kings  of  the  host  countries  in  which  the 
camps    were    located — the    kings    were 
using  the  refugees  as  a  whip  with  which 
to  beat  Israel  over  the  head — I  felt  it  was 
time  sometiiing  should  be  done  to  make 
them  realize  that  we  know  what  is  going 
on.  So  there  was  adopted  at  my  behest 
and  the  behest  of  one  of  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill  cutting  down 
the  appropriation  of  the  United  States 
to  UNRRA.  We  contribute  70  percent  of 
it,  incidentally.  We  cut  dowTi  5  percent 
of  the  appropriation  that  we  gave  to 
UNRRA  one  year.  It  passed.  I  thought 
perhaps  the  host  countries  would  come 
to  the  realization  that  something  should 
be    done    and    the   refugees    should    be 


taught  various  kinds  of  work  to  hold  jobs 
and  sent  to  school  and  educated.  How- 
ever, multiplication  goes  on  I  think  this 
is  being  done  intentionally  by  the  kings 
in  the  hcst  countries.  becRU^e  they  knov.' 
now  how  they  can  use  these  additional 
children.  Incidentally,  maybe  60  percent 
or  even  more  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
refugee  camps  are  children.  They  are 
being  used  as  a  weapon  against  Israel. 
Incidentally,  they  are  also  being  used  as 
a  weapon  against  Lebanon  now.  I  do 
not  propose  at  this  time  to  offer  any 
amendment  to  cut  the  sim:i  which  we 
contribute  to  UNRRA  for  the  benefit  of 
the  refugees,  because  that  area  today  is 
a  tinder  box  as  is.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one should  throw  a  match  that  might 
perhaps  light  up  that  tinder  box  and 
cause  it  to  explode. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  if  I  am  here  next  year  and 
if  this  same  situation  continues  I  will 
then  not  hesitate  at  all  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment reducing  our  appropriations  to 
UNRRA  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Arab  refugees  and  trust  that 
it  will  pass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  creation 
of  the  Overseas  Private  Development 
Corporation,  the  one  new  development  in 
the  present  bill. 

The  concept  of  a  specialized  corpora- 
tion to  enlist  private  investment  more 
effectively  in  development  is  not  new. 
Such  a  corporation  was  proposed  by  the 
International  Private  Investment  Ad- 
visory Council  iIPIACt  and  in  another 
report  submitted  to  President  Johnson 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  which  was 
chaired  by  Prof.  James  A.  Perkins,  of 
Cornell. 

Both  panels  recommended  that  some 
kind  of  a  corporate  entity  be  established 
to  take  over  the  investment  promotion 
functions  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  The  objective  was  to  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  which  could  insure  a  more 
rapid  expansion  of  private  enterprise  in 
less  developed  countries. 

The  Private  Investment  Center  in  the 
Office  of  Private  Resources  in  AID  now 
administers  the  investment  incentives 
program.  Experience  has  shown  that  be- 
cause of  the  administrative  machlner>- 
within  the  Agency  lor  international  De- 
velopment that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  make  qu'ck  enough  decisions  in  their 
'csponses  to  requests  for  investment  as- 
.sistance.  As  a  result  many  bu.siness  [peo- 
ple have  withdrawn  their  requests  for 
guarantees  and  have  dropped  the  proj- 
ects. Private  projects  in  developing  coun- 
tries take  a  long  time  to  plan  and  im- 
plement. If  incentives  are  to  be  effective, 
the  investors  must  be  assured  that  the 
incentives  involved  will  be  available  when 
needed.  In  effect  there  is  a  need  to  short- 
en the  time  within  which  decisions  can 
be  made  by  the  Office  of  Private  Re- 
sources, administration  flexibility,  and  to 
make  It  more  responsive  to  the  business 
needs  of  the  U.S.  investor.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  OPIC. 
Now  what  is  OPIC. 

It  is  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment under  the  general  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Its  purpose  is  to  pro- 
mote and  support  the  active  participation 
of  American  private  enterprise  in  pro- 


viding resources  and  talents  to  help  fur- 
ther the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  less  developed  countries.  The 
Conx)ration's  activities  will  complement 
the  development  assistance  objective 
pursued  through  the  AID  programs  and 
other  development  programs  in  which 
the  United  States  paiticlpates.  It  must 
conduct  Its  activities  in  consonance 
with  the  activities  of  AID  and  with  the 
international  trade,  investment  and  fi- 
nancial policies  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  OPIC  will 
have  authorities  substantially  similar  to 
those  alifeidy  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Private  Resources  and  therefore  :s 
not  necessarj-.  I  disagree. 

OPIC.  unlike  the  Office  of  Privatf  Re- 
sources, will  be  a  small  specialized  or- 
ganization designed  to  meet  both  public 
and  private  business  needs.  It  will  provide 
a  continuing  staff  of  nianagers  with  spe- 
cialized skills.  It  will  be  able  to  compete 
for.  attract  and  hold  top  management 
and  staff  with  requisite  busine.-^s  skiils. 
and  becaase  of  its  specialized  purpo&e.  its 
institutional  Identity,  the  strong  private 
representation  on  its  board  and  the  bai't- 
i:i  flexibility  of  the  corporate  form  ;t  will 
be  able  to  make  sound,  businesslike  de- 
cisions more  rapidly  than  js  new  jjos- 
sible. 

OPIC,  ihrouffh  its  businesslike  corpo- 
rate methods  and  its  joint  public-pr;vale 
makeup,  will  aLso  be  better  able  than  a 
Goverrjnent  agency  to  monitor  the  per- 
formance of  the  projects  ;t  ijrom-  t?5. 

And  there  are  pro\  isicns  in  this  bill 
which  will  insure  that  the  objectives  of 
OPIC  will  be  consistent  with  the  overall 
foi-eien  policy  objectives  of  the  Unitad.  ' 
States.  As  stated,  OPIC  will  operate  un- 
der the  general  policy  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment will  be  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
In  addition,  four  other  officials  of  the 
U.S.  Government  will  sen-e  on  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

The  remaining  six  members  of  the  11- 
man  Board  come  from  private  life.  Of  ' 
these  six  at  least  one  shall  have  had  ex- 
perience in  small  business,  one  in  orga- 
nized labor,  and  one  in  cooperatives.  I 
believe  that  the  composition  of  the  Board 
will  insure  that  OPIC  does  not  overem- 
phasize the  interests  of  large  businesses 
at  the  expense  of  the  small-  pnd  rr.edram- 
sized  businessmen,  or  the  interests  of  the 
investor  at  the  expense  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

Thus,  private  investment  will  not  com- 
pete with  official  government-to-govern- 
ment economic  assistance.  It  will  supple- 
ment and  complement  other  economic 
development  programs.  It  will  be  inte- 
grated with  U.S.  foreign  economic  policy. 

In  addition  to  the  points  that  I  have 
discussed,  there  are  other  provisions  and 
safeguards  in  the  bill  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, will  help  make  OPIC  a  valuable  for- 
eign assistance  policy  tool. 

We  often  hear  complaints  that  there  Is 
not  enough  congressional  oversight  over 
too  many  programs  and  that  as  a  result 
the  intent  and  objectives  of  the  legisla- 
tion are  not  achieved. 

In  my  opinion,  the  provisions  pertain- 
ing to  OPIC  In  this  legislation  will  en- 
able the  Congress  to  maintain  close  scru- 
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tiny  over  the  operations  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

First,  the  capitalization  of  the  Corpo- 
ration is  for  only  2  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  ofBcers  of  the  Corporation 
will  be  required  to  appear  before  the 
Congress  and  justify  any  request  for  new 
capital. 

Second,  the  Corporation  is  required  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  a  complete  and  detailed 
report  of  its  operations  during  such  fiscal 
year. 

Third,  the  Corporation  is  subject  to 
the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  and  accordingly  will  be  required  to 
maintain  accounts  and  submit  budgets 
as  required  by  that  legislation. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  the  internal  man- 
agement of  the  Corporation.  In  order  to 
insure  better  internal  management  in  the 
daily  affairs  of  the  Corporation  and  to 
maximize  the  quality,  coverapie  and  secu- 
rity services  of  OPIC,  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment shall  serve  as  the  Auditor 
General  of  OPIC  and  will  report  to  the 
Board  o*  Directors  of  the  Corporation. 
,ThrPreaident  in  his  foreign  aid  message 
announced  his  intention  to  establish  an 
Auditor  General  operation  in  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  to  "pro- 
vide a  better  means  of  continuous  man- 
agement inspection."  On  June  16,  1969, 
the  AID  Administrator  appointed  an  Au- 
ditor General  and  established  a  single  in- 
tegrated organization  for  all  auditing  and 
investigating  forces.  The  committee  took 
note  of  this  and  approved  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Auditor  General  at  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

There  is  another  important  restriction 
placed  on  the  Corporation  which  I  feel  is 
in  the  national  interest.  It  has  been  rec- 
ognized that  there  are  political  reper- 
cussions that  often  accompany  invest- 
ment by  extractive  industries  in  less  de- 
veloped countries.  To  assure  that  no  U.S. 
Government  funds  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose  the  committee  wrote  in  a  pro- 
hibition that  loans  made  from  the  direct 
investment  fund  shall  not  be  made  to 
finance  operations  for  mining  or  any 
other  extractive  idea. 

Finally,  I  want  to  discuss  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  exciting  proposal,  one 
which  adds  a  new  dimension  in  the  in- 
vestment guaranty  program.  Thus,  the 
bill  establishes  a  3-year  pilot  progrtim  of 
community  development  loan  guarantees 
in  Latin  America. 

The  program  is  restricted  to  five  coun- 
tries and  the  total  amount  of  guarantees 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  during  the 
trial  period  may  not  exceed  $15  million. 
It  is  envisioned  that  this  authority  will 
be  used  to  encourage  private  banks,  other 
credit  institutions,  cooperatives  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  development  organizations 
to  make  small  loans  on  reasonable  terms 
to  organized  groups  and  individuals  to 
carry  out  self-help  community  develop- 
ment projects  for  which  there  is  no  other 
financing  available. 

Guarantees  issued  by  OPIC  for  this 
purpose  will  be  coKflned  to  25  percent  of 
any  portfolio  of  loans,  subject  to  an  addi- 
tional stipulation  tlHat  the  Liability  of  the 
United  States  may  not  exceed  75  percent 
of  any  one  loan  in  such  a  portfolio. 


It  is  the  hope  of  the  supporters  of  this 
program  that  It  would  induce  private 
banks  and  other  lending  institutions  in 
the  developing  countries  to  cnrticipate 
more  completely  in  providing  capital  for 
investment  purposes.  Taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  efforts  of  OPIC  to  attract 
increased  private  UJ5.  capital,  it  could 
have  the  effect  of  causing  the  private 
sector,  both  at  home  and  abroad  to  be- 
come more  involved  in  the  development 
process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered  legislation 
earlier  this  year  which  would  have  es- 
tablished a  quasi-public  corporation.  I 
envisioned  the  use  of  private  as  well  as 
public  moneys.  However,  I  soon  became 
aware  that  my  proposal  was  too  new  to 
be  accepted  at  this  time.  Although  OPIC 
does  not  satisfy  me  completely,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  will  facilitate  the  attraction  of 
private  capital  into  the  development 
process.  It  will  permit  timely  decision- 
making. And  it  will  be  a  valuable  tool  for 
the  President  in  formulating  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan <Mr.  Broomfield). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14580,  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1969.  I  do  so  with 
tha  knowledge  that  there  are  a  great 
many  forces  competing  for  appropria- 
tions this  year,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  year  in  recent  memory. 

There  is  the  deep  concern  on  the  part 
of  many  Members  of  this  body  that  we 
cut  Federal  spending  wherever  possible 
as  part  of  the  effort  to  curb  inflation. 
There  is  a  determination  to  redirect  as 
much  of  our  resources  as  possible  to 
treat  the  ills  of  our  urban  areas  and 
fulfill  other  domestic  needs.  And,  there 
is  an  overall  concern  that  we  take  spe- 
cial precautions  this  year  to  insure  that 
the  money  we  do  spend  is  used  efficiently 
and  wisely. 

All  of  these  are  important  and  funda- 
mental considerations  which  have  my 
support. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969, 
as  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  tailored  to  fit  these 
important  considerations  and  still  ful- 
fill the  legitimate  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States  to  the  developing  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  tenor  of  this  year's  foreign  aid 
program  was  set  in  May  when  President 
Nixon  asked  Congress  for  an  authoriza- 
tion of  some  $2.7  bUlion  for  fiscal  1970 — 
the  smallest  foreign  aid  request  ever 
made  by  a  President  of  the  United  States 
since  1948. 

Despite  this  bare-boned  request,  the 
committee  heard  a  great  many  witnesses, 
gathered  an  impressive  amount  of  testi- 
mony, and  deliberated  on  that  request 
at  lengUi. 

The  result  was  a  reduction  of  more 
than  a  half-billion  dollars  in  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 

The  bill  before  this  body  today  repre- 
sents the  work  of  a  great  many  people 
within  the  administration  and  outside  it 
to  produce  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical foreign  aid  proposal  possible. 


Against  this  backgroimd,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  reexamine  the  reasons  for  main- 
taining this  very  minimum  foreign  aid 
program. 

The  preamble  to  the  bill  sets  forth  its 
purpose  in  very  simple  terms.  It  is: 

To  promote  the  foreign  policy,  security, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
assisting  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve 
economic  development  within  a  framework 
of  democratic,  economic,  social,  and  ptolltlcal 
institutions. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Commission 
on  International  Development,  chaired 
by  the  Honorable  Lester  B.  Pearson,  for- 
mer Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  states 
that  purpose  in  more  graphic  terms. 

It  says: 

The  widening  gap  between  the  developed 
and  the  developing  countries  has  become  a 
central  Issue  of  our  time. 

Economic  assistance,  the  report  con- 
tinues, is  a  major  factor  in  helping  "the 
poorer  countries  to  move  forward,  in  their 
own  way,  into  the  industrial  and  tech- 
nological age  so  that  the  world  will  not 
become  more  and  more  starkly  divided 
between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots, 
the  privileged  and  the  less  privileged. 

The  report  maintains : 

International  development  Is  a  great  chal- 
lenge of  our  age.  Our  response  to  It  will  show 
whether  we  understand  the  Implications  of 
Interdependence  or  whether  we  prefer  to  de- 
lude ourselves  that  the  poverty  and  depriva- 
tion of  the  great  majority  of  mankind  can 
be  Ignored  without  tragic  consequences  for 
all. 

Those  words  reaffirm  the  conclusions 
of  most  thoughtful  persons  who  have 
looked  carefully  at  the  arguments  for 
and  against  foreign  assistance.  That  con- 
clusion Is  simply  that  It  is  in  the  self- 
interest  of  the  prosperous  nations  of  the 
world  to  invest  some  of  their  affluence  to 
insure  that  the  gap  between  them  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  become 
greater  than  it  already  is. 

A  great  many  nations  less  prosperous 
than  the  United  States  have  made  that 
judgment  and  are  active  participants  in 
assistance  programs  to  the  developing 
nations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  has  led  the  world  in  its  contribu- 
tions to  foreign  aid  programs.  But  the 
bulk  of  our  investment  came  in  the  years 
of  the  Marshall  plan  Immedlatelv  after 
Worid  War  n. 

Since  then,  with  some  fluctuations,  the 
trend  of  U.S.  participation  has  been 
downward. 

Measured  on  a  percentage  basis 
against  gross  national  product,  the 
United  States  ranked  seventh  among  the 
15  principal  aid  donors  of  the  world  in 
1968. 

That  year  we  devoted  a  little  more 
than  one-third  of  1  percent — 0.38 — of 
our  gross  national  product  to  aid  pro- 
grams placing  us  behind  France,  Aus- 
tralia, Netherlands,  Belgium,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  West  Germany. 

As  the  annual  budget  of  the  United 
States  approaches  $200  billion — more 
than  one-third  of  it  devoted  to  military 
and  defense  programs — It  would  seem  at 
least  appropriate  to  invest  $2  billion  in 
programs  to  help  the  underdeveloped  na- 
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tions  build  economic  and  political  sta- 
bUity. 

That  investment  seems  logical  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  with  stability 
those  nations  might  eventually  assume  a 
portion  of  that  defen.se  burden  them- 
selves. 

Many  do  not  realize  that  our  aid  pro- 
grams are  an  investment  in  the  short- 
range  sense,  as  well  as  the  long  range. 

AID  loans  are  repaid  with  interest — all 
in  dollars. 

F*urther,  as  Dr.  John  Hannah,  the  new 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  pointed  out  in 
testimony  before  the  committee: 

Few  people  realize  that  over  98  percent  of 
the  commodltlee  financed  by  AID  this  ascal 
year  will  be  purchased  In  the  United  States, 
thus  providing  Jobs  and  additional  Income 
for  American  businesses  and  labor,  and  mar- 
ket development  for  our  exporters. 

While  I  am  convinced  that  the  long- 
range  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
served  by  providing  assistance  to  the  de- 
veloping nations,  I  am  by  no  means  sat- 
isfied that  we  have  used  the  most  effec- 
tive and  efficient  methods  to  provide  this 
help. 

Although  I  consistently  have  supp>orted 
the  concept  of  foreign  aid  during  my  13 
years  in  Congress,  I  have  frequently  ob- 
jected to  the  mismanagement,  poor  judg- 
ment, and  outright  waste  that  occasion- 
ally has  characterized  the  administra- 
tion of  some  of  these  programs. 

The  erection  of  monuments  to  Ameri- 
can generosity  in  countries  which,  in- 
stead, needed  technical  assistance  and 
the  tools  to  deal  with  their  real  problems 
was  for  years  a  major  drawback  in  the 
program.  These  monuments  took  the 
form  of  large  industrial  complexes  in 
countries  without  modem  industrial 
skills,  expensive  dams  and  river  projects 
in  countries  where  hydroelectric  tech- 
nology was  still  primitive,  and  super- 
highways for  nations  still  largely  de- 
pendent on  horse-drawn  transportation. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  instrumental 
a  few  years  ago  in  blocking  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Bokaro  steel  plant  in 
India,  a  project  which  U.S.  experts 
agreed  was  impractical  because  of  the 
plant's  remoteness  from  the  raw  mate- 
rials necessary  for  steel  manufacturing. 

Similarly,  I  have  never  held  to  the 
belief  that  the  American  taxpayer  has 
an  obligation  to  assist  nations  which 
have  governments  openly  and  deliber- 
ately hostile  to  the  United  States. 

When  former  Indonesian  President 
Sukarno  repeatedly  and  deliberately  in- 
sulted our  Government.  I  joined  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  to  cut  off  all  U.S. 
assistance  to  that  country. 

We  have  an  obligation,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  make  our  aid  programs  con- 
tingent upon  the  same  basic  principles 
of  mutual  respect  and  himian  dignity 
which  apply  to  all  of  our  other  dealings 
with  the  nations  of  the  world. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  especially 
pleased  with  the  foreign-aid  recommen- 
dation offered  by  the  committee  this  year. 
It  represents  not  only  an  effort  to  come 
up  with  an  efficient  program  stripped  of 
excess  but  also  a  program  which  builds 
on  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  strikes  out 


in  new  directions  under  a  new  adminis- 
tration. 

That  new  administration  is  a  key  to  the 
character  of  this  program. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  i^call. 
Dr.  Hannah,  the  former  president  of 
Michigan  State  University,  was  one  of 
the  draftsmen  of  the  original  point  4 
program  under  President  Truman. 

It  is  the  effectiveness  and  momentum 
of  that  program  which  had  such  dra- 
matic Impact  in  Europe  and  Japan  that 
we  seek  to  recapture  in  this  program. 

Dr.  Hannah  proposes  to  do  this 
through  a  variety  of  approaches,  chief 
among  them  a  renewed  emphasis  on 
technical  assistance — which  was  one  of 
the  fundamental  values  of  the  old  point 
4  program — and  a  new  stress  on  in- 
volving the  private  sector  in  economic 
assistance. 

A  Task  Force  on  International  Devel- 
opment Assistance  and  International 
Education,  chaired  by  Dr.  Hannah,  made 
this  recommendation  in  its  report  filed 
last  January : 

We  believe  it  to  be  vital  that  there  be 
increased  emphasis  on  technical  assistance 
and  institution  building,  and  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  relationships  between  the 
aid  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
and  other  units  of  the  Federal  government, 
foundations,  voluntary  organizations,  busi- 
ness, higher  education,  and  the  public. 

For  the  first  time  in  this  bill  the  role 
of  private  investment  in  foreign  aid  is 
given  proper  perspective  and  encouraged 
through  the  creation  of  an  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide businesslike  management  of  invest- 
ment incentives  already  available  in  a 
way  which  will  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  of  the  devel- 
oping nations. 

This  bill  also  recognizes  that  while 
many  of  the  developed  nations  of  the 
world  now  participate  in  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams of  their  own,  many  still  do  not. 

Through  our  own  example  and  by 
channeling  more  and  more  of  our  aid 
into  multilateral  and  international  agen- 
cies, the  bill  seeks  to  encourage  more 
nations  to  participate  and  to  inspire 
those  already  involved  to  do  more. 

Further,  the  bill  gives  special  recogni- 
tion to  the  two  central  problems  affecting 
the  progress  of  every  developing  na- 
tion— the  need  for  furthering  food  pro- 
duction and  family  planning  on  a  world- 
wide basis. 

During  the  past  decade  the  world  has 
witnessed  dramatic  breakthroughs  in 
food  production  but  only  a  start  at  at- 
tacking the  problems  of  population 
growth. 

In  testimony  before  the  committee  last 
July,  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  had  this 
to  say  about  these  two  basic  problems : 

Another  decade  of  continued  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  less  developed  nations  will  still 
be  needed  if  widesperad  famine  is  to  be 
avoided.  But  this  appears  within  the  realm 
of  the  possible,  with  continued  help  from 
the  Uniied  States  and  other  aid  donors. 

It  cannot  be  done,  however,  without  in- 
creased attention  by  rich  and  poor  alike  to 
the  reduction  of  population  growth.  More  and 
more  countries  which  we  are  assisting  are 
undertaking  family  planning  programs.  We 


proposed  to  devote  as  large  a  part  of  our  AID 
program  as  we  reasonably  can  to  help  the  less 
developed  countries  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem. 

The  military  assistance  portion  of  this 
bill  represents  approximately  the  same 
minimum  investment  in  the  defense  of 
those  developing  nations  threatened  ex- 
ternally as  was  authorized  last  year.  It 
is  an  investment  which  will  hasten  the 
day  when  U.S.  military  influence  and 
involvement  can  be  reduced  throughout 
the  world. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  special  $50  mil- 
lion authorization  for  the  modernization 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea's  military 
forces.  I  proposed  this  addition  to  the 
committee  which  recommended  its  in- 
corporation in  the  bill. 

Korea  remains  one  of  the  most  vul- 
nerable and  volatile  areas  of  the  world, 
second  only  to  Vietnam  in  its  potential 
for  violence.  In  recent  years,  our  pre- 
occupation with  Vietnam  has  led  us  to 
minimize  the  dangers  there  and  to  ne- 
glect the  need  for  a  strong  South  Korean 
military  force. 

This  authorization  will  assist  in  the 
strengthening  and  modernization  of  that 
highly  trained  military  force  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  time  when  U.S.  troops  will  no 
longer  be  required  for  the  defense  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  this  is  fundamentally  a 
transitional  year  for  foreign  aid. 

A  new  President  and  a  new  adminis- 
tration have  proposed  fundamental 
shifts  in  direction  and  emphasis  as  well 
as  a  number  of  irmovations.  But  the  full 
impact  of  these  will  not  be  felt  imme- 
diately. 

We  have  seen  probably  the  most  ex- 
tensive outlines  of  this  new  policy  as  it 
will  affect  Latin  America.  Using  the  ex- 
emplary work  of  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller's Presidential  Mission  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  a  guide.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  October  31  set  forth  the 
first  principles  of  this  new  policy. 

In  addition  to  improved  economic  as- 
sistance programs,  the  President  stressed 
the  importance  of  increased  technical 
assistance,  improved  cooperation  in  con- 
nection with  tariffs  and  trade,  more  em- 
phasis on  multilateral  aid,  and  finally  a 
fundamental  understanding  of  the  limits 
on  what  we  can  accomplish. 

In  the  President's  words: 

As  we  seek  to  forge  a  new  partnership 
( with  Latin  America  I .  we  must  recognize 
that  we  are  a  community  of  widely  diverse 
peoples.  Our  cultures  are  different  Our  per- 
ceptions are  often  different  Our  emotional 
reactions  are  often  different.  Partnership — 
mutuality— these  do  not  flow  naturally.  We 
have  to  work  at  them 

This  awareness  that  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past  must  be  improved  upon, 
this  emphasis  on  the  need  for  reexami- 
nation and  innovation  is  the  central 
theme  of  the  new  administration's  ap- 
proach to  foreign  assistance. 

The  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Inter- 
national Development,  headed  by  Mr. 
Rudolph  A  Peterson,  is  now  conducting 
a  comprehensive  review  of  our  present 
efforts  and  will  make  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendations next  March. 

Together  with  the  already  com.pleted 
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work  of  the  Pearson  Commission  and 
other  private  and  public  studies,  we  will 
soon  have  a  new  blueprint  from  which  to 
build  more  efficient  and  effective  as- 
sistance programs  for  the  1970's. 

Foreign  aid  is  a  responsibility  we  can- 
not afford  to  ignore  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  long-range  Interests.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  program  which  must  be  made 
more  efficient  and  economic  because  of 
our  Immediate  needs  at  home. 

President  Nixon  said  It  this  way  in  his 
message  to  Congress  last  May : 

Foreign  aid  cannot  be  viewed  In  Isolation. 
This  Is  a  statement  with  a  double  meaning, 
each  side  of  which  is  true. 

If  we  turn  inward,  If  we  adopt  an  attitude 
of  letting  the  underdeveloped  nations  shift 
for  themselves,  we  would  soon  see  them  shift 
away  from  the  values  so  necessary  to  Inter- 
national stability.  Moreover,  we  would  lose 
the  traditional  concern  for  humanity  which 
Is  so  vital  a  part  of^he  American  spirit. 

In  another  sense,  foreign  aid  must  be 
viewed  as  an  Integral  part  of  our  overall 
effort  to  achieve  a  world  order  of  peace  and 
Justice.  That  order  combines  our  sense  of 
responsibility  for  helping  those  determined 
to  defend  tVielr  freedom;  our  sensible  under- 
standing oY'lhe  mutual  benefits  that  flow 
from  cooperation  between  nations;  and  our 
sensitivity  to  the  desires  of  our  fellow  men  to 
Improve  their  lot  in  the  world 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft). 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time.  I 
shall  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  aspect  of  this  pro- 
gram which  in  my  opinion  is  important 
to  discuss  today.  It  is  a  growing  problem, 
one  that  is  with  us  and  one  that  relates 
to  the  overall  efficacy  of  any  foreign  aid 
program  upon  which  we  embark. 

However,  before  I  discuss  it,  I  would 
like  to  say  how  very  important  I  think 
it  is  that  this  House  give  full  considera- 
tion and  a  proper  measure  of  support  to 
the  foreign  aid  program.  Tomorrow  the 
House  will  work  its  will  in  this  connec- 
tion. I  would  like  to  repeat  in  a  general 
way  before  getting  on  with  the  specifics 
the  injunction  that  I  put  before  the 
House  last  year. 

If  we  fail  to  pass  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, I  care  not  who  the  President  of 
the  United  States  may  be  or  what  party 
he  might  represent,  in  order  effectively 
to  carry  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  we  would  soon  find  our- 
.selves  embarking  upon  most  of  the  pres- 
ent facets  of  such  a  program  because 
they  are  in  our  long-range  national  in- 
terests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  wasteful  and  there  needs  to  be  cor- 
rections that  should  be  brought  about 
in  its  administration,  but  overall  it  is  a 
weapon,  an  arm  of  our  foreign  policy, 
which,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today,  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  omit  and  overlook. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  specific  area 
I  would  like  to  talk  about  relates  to  the 
question  of  fxj^ulation  control.  This  has 
been  an  incr^singly  important  area  of 
our  foreign  aW  program. 

A  vitally  important  element  in  this  leg- 
islation is  the  provision  of  $100  million 
for  population  and  family  planning  pro- 


grams. The  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  taken  the  lead  in  providing 
adequate  funds  for  this  program — $35 
million  in  fiscal  year  1968,  $50  million  in 
fiscal  year  1969,  and  now  $100  million  in 
fiscal  year  1970 — because  the  committee 
feels  that  this  is  an  area  of  extreme  and 
urgent  concern  which  until  very  recently 
ATT)  has  not  given  sufficiently  high  pri- 
ority. It  should  be  clear  that  this  esu:- 
marking  Is  intended  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
even  though  portions  of  the  bill  to  which 
it  applies  may  end  up  with  fiscal  year 
1971  authorizations  as  well. 

The  statistics  of  the  population  crisis 
are  well  known — the  prospect  of  7  billion 
people  on  earth  in  the  year  2000,  80  per- 
cent of  them  in  the  Impoverished,  under- 
developed countries,  population  growth 
rates  in  these  countries  of  2.5  to  3.5  per- 
cent, or  populations  doubling  in  some  20 
years,  food  production  barely  keeping 
pace  with  population  growth,  and  per 
capita  economic  gain  approximately 
halved  by  the  effect  of  increased  popula- 
tions. 

The  dimensions  and  urgency  of  the 
issue  have  been  widely  described  over  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  a  serious  problem  exists  that  can 
undermine  much  of  the  impact  of  our 
foreign  assistance  program. 

How  best  to  solve  the  papulation  prob- 
lem and  give  the  peoples  of  the  develop- 
ing world  a  better  chance  to  improve 
their  lives  is  not  yet  fully  known.  Many 
elements  are  involved.  Certainly  better 
family  planning  methods,  perhaps  a  once 
a  year  injection,  are  needed,  methods 
which  are  adaptable  to  the  customs  of 
people  in  these  countries,  and  more 
trained  personnel  to  run  family  plan- 
ning, maternal  and  child  health  clinics, 
better  equipment,  a  regular  supply  of 
contraceptive  needs.  At  the  same  time, 
broad  educational  programs  should  be 
expanded  to  make  the  possibilities  of 
family  planning  familiar  and  accessible 
to  all.  The  available  know-how  and  re- 
sources, not  only  of  governments  but 
also  of  private  family  planning  groups, 
of  the  International  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation  and  of  United  Nations 
organizations  must  be  mobilized  and 
brought  to  bear  in  this  field.  IPPF  has 
done  an  especially  outstanding  job  co- 
ordinating with  both  private  and  public 
programs. 

.  The  funds  provided  to  AID  in  this  leg- 
islation are  to  be  used  on  a  grant  or  loan 
basis,  in  whatever  ways  they  can  be  most 
effective  in  line  with  the  wishes  of  the 
peoples  involved.  Studies  have  already 
shown  the  majority  of  women  in  devel- 
opinsi  countries  do  want  to  control  their 
family  size.  Dr.  Alan  Guttmacher,  the 
di-stinguished  US.  physician,  who  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  estimated  that 
there  were  some  25  million  abortions  an- 
nually— evidence  of  the  great  demand  to 
check  excess  fertility.  At  the  same  time 
he  pointed  out  that,  typically  enough,  a 
group  of  village  women  he  met  in  Indo- 
nesia were  very  interested,  but  not  pre- 
pared to  walk  15  miles  to  a  clinic.  Until 
family  planning  facilities  and  personnel 
are  really  within  reach  of  the  rural  pop- 
ulation, birth  rates  will  not  fall  appre- 
ciably. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  report  on 
pages  19  and  20  makes  it  clear  that  re- 
search on  population  programs  is  in- 
cluded under  section  205  as  well  as  el.se- 
where.  and  it  Is  our  hope  that  the  ear- 
marking technique  will  encourage  in- 
creased research  grants  and  loans. 

Although  the  process  of  education  and 
the  successful  adoption  of  a  new  social 
pattern  such  as  a  small,  planned  family 
is  obviously  not  achieved  overnight,  there 
is  already  encouraging  evidence  that 
governments  are  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  population  problem  and  that, 
in  some  areas,  birth  rates  are  indeed 
beginning  to  fall  measurably  as  a  result 
of  systematic  family  planning  programs. 
Government  family  planning  policies  or 
programs  are  underway  in  some  30  coun- 
tries in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
Few  of  these  have  been  operating  long 
enough  to  produce  recorded  declines  in 
birth  rates  but  the  demand  for  and  use 
of  family  planning  is  clearly  increasing 
in  these  countries. 

In  both  Korea  and  Taiwan,  for  in- 
stance, government-sponsored  family 
planning  efforts,  assisted  by  the  Popu- 
lation Council,  the  International  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  and  also  recently 
by  AID,  are  showing  measurable  effects. 
In  Korea  one  out  of  ever>'  four  women 
has  an  lUD.  Birth  rates  are  believed  to 
have  dropped  from  about  45  per  thou- 
sand in  1961  to  about  34  in  1967.  In  Tai- 
wan, birth  rates  have  dropped  from  about 
38  in  1961  to  29  in  1968. 

In  Singapore,  Malaysia,  and  Hong 
Kong  programs  based  primarily  on  use 
of  oral  contraceptives  have  had  very  con- 
siderable success.  Figures  based  on  crude 
birth  rates,  for  several  countries  wliere 
vital  statistics  are  reliable,  show  the  re- 
markable decline.  Crude  birth  rates  do 
not  take  fully  into  account  age  struc- 
tures, but  on  the  whole  most  of  the  de- 
cline stems  from  a  genuine  drop  in  fer- 
tility rather  than  merely  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  women  of  child-bearing  age, 
as  follow.s: 

CRUDE    BIRTH   RATES   FOR  KOREA,   TAIWAN,   HOMG   KO^G, 
AND  SINGAPORE 


1961 

196S 

1966 

!967 

34,0 
29.3 
24  6 
25.9 

:%8 

Korea . 1 

44.7 
37  7 
35  5 
35.5 

32.1 
28.8 
29.9 

.30.7 
25  3 
28  6 

28.8 

Hong  Kong 
Singapote 

21.3 
23.5 

Source;  Studies  m  family  planning,  Kotea  1967  .estimate  AID 
population  program  assistance  !%9. 

The  example  of  these  countries  is  very 
closely  watched  elsewhere  where  newer 
program-;  have  not  yet  made  a  real  im- 
pact on  birth  rates.  In  the  Philippines 
and  Indonesia,  for  instnace,  interest  in 
f.amily  planning  is  rapidly  growing,  pri- 
vate family  planning  groups  are  ex- 
tremely active.  Several  have  merged  into 
a  single  unit,  paving  the  way.  it  is  hoped, 
for  broader  governmental  actions  that 
are  now  under  study.  In  Africa,  south  of 
the  Sahara,  Ghana  this  year  announced 
a  comprehensive  population  policy  with 
government  and  private  clinics  to  oper- 
ate cooperatively.  Kenya  is  undertaking 
a  similar  effort,  and  other  black  African 
governments  are  showing  new  interest. 
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The  Arab  nations  of  North  Africa  are  training,   management,   and   evaluation  ter  this  it  has  continued  through  the 

also   moving    ahead    with    government-  could  also  i>e  improved,  the  report  indi-  present  program  to  assist  the  develop- 

sponsored  programs.  cated,  by  appropriate  financial  and  ma-  ing  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 

In  Latin  America,  the  demand  on  the  terial  assistance."  America, 
part  of  women  for  family  planning  is  It  was  the  intent  of  the  committee  in  It  is  not  to  my  mind  unreasonable 
great.  In  some  nations  there  is  estimated  allocating  these  funds  for  population  and  that  a  nation's  foreign  policy  should  re- 
to  be  one  abortion  for  every  two  or  three  family  planning  work  to  encourage  more  fleet  what  that  nation  is.  I  know  of  no 
live  births.  Over-the-counter  sales  of  oral  vigorous  and  imaginative  programing  aspect  of  American  foreign  policy  which 
contraceptives — which  are  available  of  support  where  it  is  most  needed.  Since  more  truly  reflects  the  nature  of  this 
without  prescription  to  those  who  can  $100  million  represents  approximately  society  than  its  foreign  assistance  pro- 
afford  them — is  rapidly  increasing.  5  percent  of  the  total  authorized  for  AID  gram.  Americans  are.  as  a  people,  con- 

At  the  same  time,  population  growth  activities  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  sistently  generous  in  giving  to  help  oth- 
is  literally  devouring  all  economic  growth  in  India  or  a  number  of  other  nations  to  ers  in  need.  We  perhaps  do  not  realize 
and  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  regard  5  percent  as  a  minimum  ratio  of  that  it  is  not  the  case  of  a  single  one 
seem  almost  as  remote  today  as  they  population  assistance  to  total  economic  of  our  pious  critics  in  Europe  or  any- 
were  a  decade  ago  despite  great  efforts  aid.  where  else  that  the  people  give  signifi- 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  Since  a  reduction  in  population  growth  cant  amounts  of  their  personal  income 
Latin  American  governments.  Govern-  rates  actually  works  to  multiply  the  ef-  to  support  churches.  United  Fund,  in- 
ment  family  planning  programs  are  be-  fectiveness  of  all  other  types  of  assist-  dividual  strangers,  and  various  foreign 
ginning  slowly  and  timidly.  Private  as-  ance,  assistance  in  this  area  must  be  and  domestic  charities  generously,  reg- 
sociatioa  clinics  are  multiplying.  The  viewed  not,  of  course,  as  a  substitute  for  ularly,  and  without  equivocation.  This 
next  year  may  see  real  breakthroughs  in  other  types  of  help  but  rather  as  a  cat-  unique  Nation,  drawn  from  the  blood 
several  Latin  countries  where  additional  alyst  to  accompany  otlier  elements  of  a  of  many  nations,  comprising  a  rich  mo- 
fund.',  for  family  planning  services — to  be  balanced  program.  sale  of  many  cultures,  has  given  to  the 
included  in  maternal  and  child  health  Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  world  something  which  is  truly  new  and 
clinics — may  soon  open  the  door  for  ac-  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen-  a  part  of  that  gift  to  the  world  is  the 
knowledged  government  programs.  tleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan*,  truly  American  habit  of  giving  and  of 

India  still  presents  the  greatest  pop-  Mr.    BUCHANAN.    Mr.    Chairman,    I  sharing — expressed  both  personally  and 

ulation  problem  in  the  free  world  and.  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14580,  the  Foreign  privately  and  as  a  matter  of  national 

disappointingly,  the  last  few  years  have  Assistance  Act  of  1969.  In  my  judgment  policy. 

not  shown  as  much  progress  as  hoped  this  legislation  is  clearly  in  the  national  In  the  Congress,  however,  we  cannot 

for.   Despite   the  urgency   of   the  issue,  interest.  It  authorizes  the  continuation  lawfully  pass  legislation  in  which  we  take 

U.S.    assistance    for    India's   population  of  economic  and  military  assistance  pro-  dollars  taxed  from  American  citizens  by 

program  has  so  far  been  too  little  and  grams  which  constitute  a  vital  part  of  force  of  law  and  contribute  them  to  the 

too  late.  our  Nation's  foreign  policy.  welfare  of  some  other  nation  imless  by 

AID  support  of  population  and  famUy  plan-  Foreign  assistance  has  often  been  at-  so  doing  we  in  good  conscience  believe 

nmg  in  India — mciuding  AID  personnel  m  tacked    as    a    give-away    program    in  we  serve   the   national   interest   of   the 

India  which  the  hard-earned  dollars  of  Amer-  United  States  or  protect  its  national  se- 

Fiscaiyear;  ican  taxpayers  are  loosely  expended  in  curity.  The  sole  constitutional  basis  for 

1965  0  programs    of    uncertain    merit    and    in  foreign  policy  is  the  national  interest  of 

1966  0  handouts    to    foreign    countries.    If    I  the  United  States. 

Jofil  -7  7^n'nnn  ^'^li^^'^'i  ^^is  to  be  the  sum   and  sub-  Our  harshest  critics  opine  that  what 

1969  721  000  stance  of  the  foreign-as.sistance  program,  we  do  in  this  field  is  not  really  for  hu- 

j  would   certainly   oppose   this  legisla-  manitarian  purposes  at  all,  but  is  indeed 

This  includes  loan  of  $2.7  million  for  tion.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  the  case  intended  to  serve  our  own  interests.  Could 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  vehicle  parts,  in  any  element  of  the  work  of  the  a  case  not  be  made  for  it  in  terms  of  the 
Also  in  1969,  $15  million  from  counter-  Agency  for  International  Development,  national  interest,  we  could  not.  in  my 
part  local  lunds  was  approved  for  fam-  I  am  committed  to  that  element's  abol-  judgment,  lawfully  have  a  program  at  all. 
ily  planning.  How  much  was  actually  ishment  or  reform.  However,  before  attempting  to  at  least 
used  is  not  yet  clear.  Perhaps  a  match-  My  own  understanding  of  the  purpose  ,  partially  state  that  case,  let  me  first  con- 
ing fimd  from  counterpart  should  be  re-  and  function  of  this  part  of  our  foreign  fess  that  in  a  very  real  sense  we  are  guilty 
quired.  policy,  however,  has  brought  me  to  the  of   a   benign   liypocrisy   concerning   the 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  $100  mil-  conclusion    that    is   a    wise    investment  foreign   assistance  program.   The   basic 

lion  allocated  for  population  in  this  bill  which  the  United  States  needs  to  make  reason  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world 

should  be  used  in  India,  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  our  own  national  security  as  foreign  assistance  in  which  America 

a  substitute  for  already  programed  In-  and  in  our  own  national  interest.  As  a  set  the  example  and  America  has  led  the 

dian  funds  but  rather  to  provide  a  real  Christian  and  churchman  who  has  al-  way.  regardless  of  the  present  claims  of 

addition  and  increase  in  supplies,  per-  ways  advocated  voluntary  giving  by  the  other  governments,  is  because  of  the  hon- 

sonnel.    and    programing.    The    recent  more  fortunate  to  assist  in  meeting  the  est  concern  of  the  people  of  this  country 

United  Nations  mission  to  India,  which  needs  of  the  less  fortunate,  it  is  not  a  for  human  need. 'We  simply  cannot  stand 

studied  the  population  program  in  great  matter  of  grief  to  me  that  our  Nation  the  thought  of  little  children  starring  to 

detail  pointed  out  that  for  the  family  itself  is  known  in  the  world  as  one  "which  death   in   the   streets   or   dying   of    the 

planning   program    "there   was   insuffl-  cares  about  man's  ancient  enemies   of  plague.  We  do  not  wish  to  live  in  a  world 

cient  external  assistance  and  in  addition,  disease,  hunger,  poverty  and  illiteracy,  filled  with  hunger,  disease,  ^d  poverty. 

whatever  assistance  was  rendered   was  and  is  willing  to  give  generously  of  its  We    could    not    leave    the    world    de- 

not  always  helpful  in  the  attainment  of  resources  in  humanity's  struggle  toward  stroyed  by  war  with  its  people  helpless 

program  objectives. '  a  world  without  want.  and  its  recovery-  apparently  hopeless.  We 

In  stressing  particularly  the  need  for  In  addition  to  all  Government  assist-  had  to  act.  We  had  to  help,  because  this 

more  external  aid  to  help  the  family  ance  programs,  American  citizens  give  is  the  basic  truth  and  the  very  essence 

planning    program    expand    and    reach  voltmtarily      and      privately      through  of  what  we  are  as  a  people.  We  could  no 

more  participants,   the  United  Nations  churches,  foundations,  and  other  chari-  more  abandon  this  struggle  than  could 

report  also  stated  "The  services  need  to  ties  aroimd  $600,000,000  a  year  in  pri-  we  stand  idle  while  tyrants  move  forward 

be  strengthened  in  respect  of  physical  vate  foreign  assistance.  Of  all  the  na-  to  impose  upon  the  people  of  the  world 

facilities,  equipment,  vehicles,  drugs,  and  tions  in  world  history.  America  was  the  the  brutal  totalitarianism  of  a  Nazi,  or  a 

other  supplies.  The  mission  feels  that  first  to  initiate  anything  that  could  hon-  fascist,  or  a  Communist  world  order.  We 

opportunities    for    external    assistance  estly  be  called  a  foreign  assistance  pro-  are  committed  to  the  cause  of  freedom 

exist  in  this  field  and  could  contribute  gram  when,  through  the  Marshall  plan,  and  we  are  committed   to  humanity's 

greatly  to  sustained  and  rapid  progress,  it  sought  to  rebuild  war-ravaged  Eu-  struggle  for  a  better  life  on  this  planet. 

Commimications,    education,     research,  rope — assisting  friend  and  foe  alike.  Af-  I  must  honestly  confess  that  this  is  the 
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real   reason  for   our   foreign   assistance 
program. 

There  are,  however,  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  clearly  within  the  scope  of 
the  constitutional  purpose  of  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy  to  which  I  would 
now  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  most  basic  reason  for  my 
support  of  this  legislation  is  that  I  have 
become  convinced  it  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  our  successful  response  to  the 
Communist  challenge  in  our  time.  World 
communism  does  control  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  earth's  surface  and  more 
than  1  billion  of  the  world's  people  in  its 
varying  expressions.  With  continuing 
policies  aimed  at  expanding  the  sphere 
of  Communist  influence  toward  ultimate 
world  domination  through  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  means,  it  constitutes 
a  further  threat  to  the  freedom  and  self- 
detei-mination  of  those  people  not  yet 
under  its  control. 

Europe  is  filled  today  with  strong, 
prosperous  and  independent  nations, 
many  of  whom  are  aid-giving  nations  to 
the  develbplng  countries.  This  almost 
certainly  could  not  have  been  the  case, 
however,  had  it  not  been  for  the  assist- 
ance given  these  countries  through  the 
Marshall  plan  following  World  War  11. 
Without  such  assistance.  Western  Eu- 
rope, like  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  might  well  have  been  at  the 
mercy  of  a  Communist  minority.  Our 
assistance  program  helped  the  nations  of 
the  free  West  to  rise  again  to  positions  of 
strength  and  stability  which  maice  them 
a  powerful  force  for  freedom  and  an  im- 
pressive deterrent  to  Communist  expan- 
sion. 

In  Latin  America  Fidel  Castro  has 
thus  far  totally  failed  in  his  determined 
efforts  to  subvert  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. There  may  be  many  reasons  why 
Latin  America  has  thus  far  turned  away 
from,  not  toward,  communism.  At  least 
a  part  of  the  answer,  however,  must  be 
in  our  military  assistance  which  has 
helped  various  nations  to  provide  for 
adequate  internal  security  and  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  provided  in  our  share 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  toward  bet- 
ter and  more  stable  societies.  This  con- 
tinuing expression  of  our  friendship  and 
interest  has  helped  to  guard  against  the 
growth  of  Communist  power  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

In  Africa  our  own  limited  aid,  along 
with  the  more  substantial  assistance 
from  Western  Europe,  has  helped  vari- 
ous infant  republics  toward  stability  and 
progress.  Africa  also  has  in  large  meas- 
ure resisted  the  dedicated  efforts  of  both 
Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  ex- 
pand their  influence  there. 

In  Asia  there  exist  such  non-Commu- 
nist independent  nations  as  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  Thailand  be- 
cause, at  least  in  part,  of  our  military 
presence  in  that  part  of  the  world  sup- 
plemented by  our  military  and  economic 
assistance  programs.  Indonesia's  hope 
for  continued  progress  following  her  dra- 
matic turn  from  near  total  domination 
by  Communist  forces  is  heavily  depend- 
ent upon  continued  economic  assistance 


from  the  United  States  as  part  of  the 
consortium  formed  for  this  purpose. 

With  all  the  failures  toward  which  one 
could  point  in  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. It  must  be  said  that  it  has  assisted 
many  nations  toward  basic  political  and 
economic  and  military  strength  and  a 
condition  of  internal  security,  frustrat- 
ing the  goals  of  Communist  imperial 
expansionism. 

Many  Americans,  both  "hawks"  and 
"doves"  alike,  are  concerned  over  the  tre- 
mendous Investment  of  billions  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  and  thousands  of  precious 
American  lives  in  the  present  conflict 
in  Vietnam.  In  his  tour  of  Asia  earlier 
this  year  our  President  made  clear  to 
Asian  leaders  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  this  Government  in  the  future  to 
assume  a  comparable  role  in  an  Asian 
conflict  to  that  which  it  has  played  in 
Vietnam.  In  Vietnam,  as  earlier  in  Korea, 
American  combat  soldiers  have  carried 
a  major  part  of  the  battle  for  the  free- 
dom of  an  Asian  ally.  In  the  future  it  is 
almost  certain  Asia  will  have  to  look  to 
herself  for  the  bulk  of  the  manpower  in 
such  situations  should  they  occur. 

Yet  just  as  the  continued  presence  of 
American  militai-y  power — particularly 
that  of  our  Navy  and  Air  Force — will  al- 
most certainly  be  required  to  some  extent 
in  the  Paclflc  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
continuing  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance will  be  clearly  required  if  the  free 
and  independent  nations  of  Asia  are  to 
be  able  to  deter  Communist  aggression 
and  enjoy  the  peaceful  development  of 
their  own  societies. 

It  makes  great  sense  to  me  to  invest 
millions  in  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance in  Asia  and  elsewhere  rather  than 
many  billions  of  dollars  in  American  mil- 
itary expenditures  in  such  situations  as 
Vietnam,  plus  thousands  of  irreplace- 
able American  lives  as  well.  This  is  re- 
alistically the  best  means  I  know  to  ful- 
flll  the  President's  new  Asian  policy 
without  total  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  from  this  part  of  the  world — gam- 
bling on  the  ultimate  control  of  those 
millions  of  people  by  some  form  of  Com- 
munist totalitarianism. 

Of  the  funds  in  this  bill,  $400  mUlion 
are  in  the  military  assistance  program, 
with  the  bulk  of  these  funds  going  to 
such  nations  as  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  Republic  of  China.  $414.6  mil- 
lion is  the  figure  for  supporting  assist- 
ance, with  much  of  this  money  going 
toward  the  support  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  an 
act  of  national  folly  to  invest  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  many  thousands  of 
lives  in  the  Vietnamese  conflict  while 
failing  to  authorize  the  millions  needed 
in  economic  assistance  to  Vietnam  so 
essential  to  the  Vietnamization  of  the 
conflict  and  the  ability  of  the  Saigon 
regime  to  successfully  fulfill  its  govern- 
mental responsibilities. 

The  Agency  for  Internal  Development 
is  making  a  significant  effort  to  help 
South  Vietnam  build  a  better  life,  even 
as  they  are  fighting.  One  concrete  ex- 
ample is  in  the  Agency's  efforts  to 
provide  medical  help  to  the  children 
of  Vietnam.  A  recent  article  in  the  Sai- 
gon Post,  for  instance,  refers  to  a  newly 


constructed  children's  center  for  plastic 
and  reconstructive  surgery.  This  is  a 
50-bed  hospital  operated  by  Children's 
Medical  Belief  International  and  fi- 
nanced largely  by  AID,  with  additional 
funds  from  the  Government  of  Vietnam, 
and  private  donations.  The  Saigon  Post 
says: 

Elxpert  care  is  being  provided  free  of 
Charge  to  any  Vietnamese  child  in  need  of 
help.  Already.  In  a  pilot  project,  hundreds 
of  clilldren  suffering  from  crippling  war 
wounds,  domestic  accidents,  and  birth  de- 
fects have  been  treated  successfully. 

I  note  aJso  from  the  same  article  that 
surgeons  have  volimteered,  not  only 
from  the  United  States,  but  from  Aus- 
tralia, England,  Prance,  India,  Israel, 
Scotland,  and  the  Philippines  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program.  So  have  pedia- 
tricians and  specially  trained  nurses.  I 
also  note,  and  this  I  would  like  to  quote : 

The  volunteer  staff  not  only  provides  ex- 
pert care  for  the  children  at  a  level  fully 
equal  to  that  found  In  any  Western  coun- 
try, but  It  Is  involved  In  an  Intensive  train- 
ing program  of  the  Vietnamese  profession- 
al staff  who  win  eventually  operate  the 
center. 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Barsky,  professor  of  plas- 
tic surgery  at  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  and  president  of  Children's 
Medical  Relief  International,  to  which 
the  AID  grant  was  given,  stated: 

The  center  already  serves  as  a  model  surgi- 
cal unit  for  the  entire  country,  and  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  has  been  generated  In  the 
Vietnamese  medical  community  when  doc- 
tors .see  It  Is  now  possible  to  develop  In  their 
own  country  the  kind  of  boepltal  facility 
they  have  always  envied  In  the  Western 
world. 

The  sum  of  $422.6  million  of  the  funds 
in  this  bill  in  the  form  of  technical  as- 
sistance, helping  people  to  help  them- 
selves and  quite  possibly  the  best  form 
of  aid  which  can  be  given  to  a  nation. 

More  than  S800  million  of  the  S2  bil- 
lion in  this  bill  is  for  development  loans 
or  loans  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
with  every  reason  to  expect  that  this 
money  will  ultimately  return  to  our 
Treasury  with  interest.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  returns  already  coming  in  from 
previous  loans,  plus  the  fact  that  92.7 
percent  of  foreign  aid  dollars  are  actu- 
aUy  spent  in  the  United  States  and  not 
abroad,  mean  that  AID'S  present  dollar 
effect  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
is  positive  rather  than  negative.  The 
estimated  net  inflow  in  1970  is  $197  mil- 
lion. This  is  primarily  due  to  the  growing 
receipts  of  interest  and  principle  repay- 
ments on  past  loans.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  expect  that  this  will  be  a  continu- 
ing trend  in  the  future. 

The  new  administration  is  making  ev- 
ery effort  to  tighten  up  on  and  improve 
the  AID  program.  Improved  auditing 
procedures,  for  which  the  conmilttee  is 
at  least  partly  responsible,  should  hold 
down  the  level  of  error  which  has  been 
so  painfully  apparent  at  times  in  the 
past  in  the  operation  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

There  is  in  this  legislation  a  new 
thrust  toward  greater  E>articiiJation  of 
private  enterprise  in  the  development  of 
less-develop>ed  countries.  The  creation  of 
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the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration is  a  positive  and  substantial 
step  in  this  direction.  Even  as  it  is  clear 
that  It  is  in  our  security  interests  to  de- 
ter Communist  aggression,  it  is  In  our 
economic  interest  to  have  expanding 
markets  in  societies  that  are  increasingly 
strong,  and  stable,  and  prosperous,  rather 
than  poor  and  weak.  Private  investment 
can  play  a  major  role  In  this  develop- 
ment process  and  it  is  essential  that  we 
do  everything  in  our  ix)wer  government- 
ally  to  facilitate  the  participation  of 
American  private  enterprise  in  this  chal- 
lenging and  rewarding  task. 

The  above  are  simply  some  of  the  ba- 
sic reasons  I  believe  this  relatively  small 
percentage  of  our  gross  national  product 
and  of  the  Federal  budget  to  be  a  good 
investment  for  America.  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  growing  aid  effort  of  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  and  of  Japan. 
The  Republic  of  China,  like  many  of  the 
former  recipients  of  economic  aid,  has 
reached  a  position  of  prosperity  which 
makes  such  aid  no  longer  necessary  and 
has  a  small  but  very  excellent  technical 
assistance  program  of  her  own  which 
has  been  of  most  effective  help  in  Africa. 
It  is  reasonable  and  right  that  an  in- 
creasing percentage  of  the  aid  burden 
should  be  borne  by  others,  particularly 
such  prosperous  nations  as  Japan  and 
our  friends  of  Western  Europe. 

In  dollar  terms,  however,  American  aid 
will  continue  to  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  developing  countries  of  Asia  and 
Latin  America,  as  well  as  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent in  Africa.  Both  the  economic  and 
the  psychological  impact  of  our  with- 
drawal from  this  program  or  the  failure 
to  fulfill  present  commitments  which  too 
drastic  a  reduction  in  funds  would  entail 
would  have  a  very  adverse  effect  upon 
our  interests  all  over  the  world.  We  must 
continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  partnership 
for  progrss  which  our  Nation  \'lrtually 
invented  and  without  which  the  present 
world  would  be  much  more  completely  a 
vale  of  tears  than  is  presently  the  case. 
For  the  sake  of  all  who  are  "riders  on 
the  earth  together,"  but  even  more  for 
the  sake  of  the  United  States  itself,  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  pass  this  legislation 
and  in  so  doing  make  an  investment  in 
the  future  which  will  pay  large  dividends 
for  the  world's  people  and  for  our 
countH''. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BINGKAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  14580,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969. 

I  have  reservations  about  the  bill  some 
of  which  are  refiected  in  the  supple- 
mental views  submitted  by  Messrs.  Cul- 
ver, RoYBAL,  Rosenthal  and  myself.  I 
would  like  to  see  many  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  over  the  years  lifted.  I  opposed 
the  cuts  voted  in  the  committee  in  the 
developmental  programs.  Nevertheless, 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this  bill,  under  the  pa- 
tient, fair,  and  courteous  leadership  of 
Its  distinguished  chairman,  and  the  bill 
now  before  the  House  doubtless  fairly 
represents  the  consensus  of  a  majority 
of  the  committee.  Certainly  it  would  be  a 


tragedy  if  the  House  were  to  make  sub- 
stantial further  cuts  in  the  develop- 
mental funds,  and  a  real  disaster  if  the 
bill  as  a  whole  were  to  fall  of  passage. 
This  would  be  a  signal  that  the  richest, 
most  powerful  Nation  of  the  world  has 
turned  Its  back  on  its  responsibilities  to 
its  less  fortunate  neighbors. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress — and  I  am 
sure  many  of  our  constituents  as  well — 
have  the  impression  that  the  United 
States  is  the  most  openhanded  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  when  it  comes  to 
foreign  aid.  No  doubt  many  also  feel  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  our  economic 
assistance  to  developing  countries  are 
among  the  easiest:  hence  the  talk  we 
hear  about  the  "giveaway  program." 

Neither  of  these  impressions  is  correct. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  still 
provides  more  economic  aid  than  any 
other  country,  in  terms  of  total  amoimt. 

But  relative  to  national  income,  which 
after  all  is  a  more  valid  measure  of  "gen- 
erosity," if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  we 
do  not  stand  quite  so  tall. 

Each  year,  the  association  of  economic 
aid  donor  nations  known  as  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee — of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development — takes  a  measurement 
of  these  nations'  assistance  efforts. 

Their  figures  for  1968  show  that: 

The  United  States  ranked  eighth — of 
16  nations — in  percentage  of  gross  na- 
tional product  devoted  to  official  or  gov- 
ernment-financed economic  aid  to  devel- 
oping countries.  And  our  role  is  shrink- 
ing: we  were  seventh  in  1967  and  fifth 
in  1966. 

Using  the  amount  of  both  official  and 
private-sector  aid  as  a  measure,  the 
United  States  ranked  12th  in  proportion 
to  GNP. 

And  as  for  the  terms  of  aid,  the  United 
States  ranked  10th  in  the  percentage 
of  its  aid  provided  on  a  concessional 
basis.  This  ranking  is  based  on  the  grants 
provided,  as  against  loans,  the  interest 
rate  charged  on  maturity  and  grace  peri- 
od of  loans. 

The  United  States  is  among  six  coun- 
tries of  the  DAC  group  which  have 
neither  met  the  United  Nations  target  of 
1  percent  of  GNP  for  official  and  private 
foreign  assistance,  nor  have  specific  offi- 
cial plans  for  meeting  it. 

These  facts  hardly  give  us  any  reason 
for  worry  about  being  "Uncle  Sucker" 
or  about  any  "great  giveaway  program  " 
authorized  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
that  we  are  discussing. 

The  downward  trend  in  the  share  of 
our  wealth  we  are  using  to  help  others  is 
alarming  in  terms  of  the  gap  between 
our  standard  of  living  and  that  of  devel- 
oping nations.  This  gap,  in  spite  of  all 
our  efforts,  is  growing  and  constitutes  a 
potentially  explosive  situation. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  has 
been  a  leader  in  foreign  aid  for  some  dec- 
ades and  has  encouraged  other  DAC 
members  to  expand  and  improve  their 
aid  programs  substantially.  It  would  be 
a  shame  for  this,  the  wealthiest  nation, 
to  fall  behind  its  obligations  to  the  devel- 
oping world.  The  result  would  surely  be 
to  discourage  other  donor  nations  from 
supporting  and  increasing  their  share  of 
the  burden. 


Ten  years  ago  we  hailed  the  approach- 
ing 1960's  as  a  "decade  of  development." 
Today,  as  we  look  back  over  this  period, 
we  can  ask,  "Was  it  a  success  or  a  fail- 
ure?" 

By  and  large,  despite  all  the  disappoint- 
ments and  frustrations,  I  believe  it  can  be 
called  a  success. 

For  one  thing,  these  years  brought 
forth  "the  green  revolution."  This  was  a 
momentous  leap  forward  in  food  produc- 
tion that  has  delivered  new  hope  and 
new  life  to  millions  of  people  in  the  de- 
veloping world. 

The  United  States  can  take  pride  in 
having  played  an  important  role  in  this 
achievement.  It  came  about  through  pri- 
vate initiative  and  enterprise;  through 
the  work  of  foundations;  through  tiie 
will  and  self-help  efforts  of  the  countries 
involved,  and  through  the  support  of  for- 
eign aid. 

Consider  the  situation  on  the  eve  of 
the  green  revolution  in  1967:  Two  re- 
ports— that  of  the ,  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and 
Fiber — had  presented  a  gloomy  picture 
of  the  world  situation  that  summer  Some 
food  experts  and  serious  writers  were 
predicting  famine  in  the  developing 
world  as  early  as  1975.  India's  half  bil- 
lion people  were  still  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  2  years  of  drought. 

Late  in  1967,  however,  reports  began 
to  trickle  in  that  a  new  rice  variety. 
IR^8.  was  achieving  sensational  yields 
in  the  Philippines.  The  harvests  held  the 
dramatic  probability  that  the  countr>- 
would  become  self-sufficient  in  this  basic 
crop  for  the  first  time.  There  were  other 
reports.  The  monsoons  at  last  were  good 
in  India.  New  wheat  seeds — developed 
as  were  the  rice  seeds,  by  institutions  fi- 
nanced by  the  Rockefeller  and  Ford 
Foundations — were  bringing  in  a  crop 
that  would  set  a  new  record.  Pakistan, 
too.  sent  glowing  news  of  her  wheat  and 
rice  crops.  Turkey  had  planted  the  new 
"Mexican"'  wheat  and  forecast  a  great 
harvest. 

The  reports  proved  true.  India's  grain 
production  hit  100  million  tons.  Between 
1967  and  1969.  Pakistan's.,  wheat  har- 
vests were  up  60  percent.  The  ingredi- 
ents were  not  only  the  weather  and 
new  high-yield  seeds.  There  was  inten- 
sive use  of  fertilizer;  good  employment 
of  water  resources;  use  of  insecticides; 
price  incentives.  Sacked  up  by  local  re- 
search and  extension  efforts.  In  much  of 
this  American  foreign  aid  played  a  key 
role. 

The  picture  is  brighter  today  than  it 
was  10  years  ago.  The  green  revolution 
has  bought  time  for  the  developing 
countries  to  do  something  about  cutting 
their  birth  rates. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  progress  in 
the  seventies,  the  green  revolution  will 
have  to  be  supported  by  the  necessary 
resources  from  the  developed  countries. 
The  developing  countries  can  do  most 
of  the  job:  they  are  giring  priority  to 
food  production;  they  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  use  new  agricultural  tech- 
niques. But  they  cannot  do  it  all  alone 
They  need  the  help  that  foreign  aid  can 
supply. 

If  we,  and  the  other  developed  coun- 
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tries  supply  this  help  in  adequate 
amounts  we  will  speed  the  effects  of  the 
green  revolution.  Those  effects  will  first 
be  seen  In  greater  food  production,  then 
In  an  improvement  of  general  standards 
of  nutrition,  health,  and  education — 
the  conditions  which  enhance  the  pos- 
sibility of  voluntary  population  limita- 
tion. 

And  if  we  can  do  that,  we  will  have 
brightened  the  chances  for  a  peaceful 
world.  I  will,  of  course,  have  more  to 
say  on  specific  aspects  of  this  subject 
tomorrow. 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  '  Mr,  Wolff  ) , 

Mr.  WOLFF,  Mr,  Chairman,  the  past 
two  decades  have  witnessed  some  of  the 
most  stasgering  changes  in  all  of  re- 
corded history.  The  moon  landings  are 
the  most  spectacular  evidence  of  the  al- 
most incredible  progress  of  technology. 
The  advent  of  nuclear  weapons  has  dras- 
tically altered  traditional  concepts  of  the 
use  of  force  in  international  relations. 
The  Soviet  -Union  has  attained  the  status 
of  a  ouperpwier,  and  China,  under  Com- 
munist rule,  is  one  of  the  most  feared 
enigmas  in  the  world.  The  political  map 
of  the  world  is  no  longer  recognizable  to 
those  of  us  who  went  to  school  before 
the  Second  World  War.  as  more  than  50 
new  nations  have  emerged  out  of  terri- 
tories formerly  controlled  by  Britain, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium. 

Throughout  this  entire  period  there 
has  been  one  constant  element  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  one  component  that 
has  been  endorsed  by  all  the  administra- 
tions that  have  held  ofQce.  and  that 
component  is  foreign  aid. 

Why  should  this  be?  Why  should  five 
successive  administrations  propo.se  and 
fight  for  foreign  aid  when  foreign  aid 
has  been  far  from  popular,  and  when  it 
has  been  widely  criticized  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  public  at  large? 
Why.  despite  such  strong  opposition,  has 
Congress  annually  passed  a  foreign  aid 
bill? 

The  answer  is  simple,  and  it  is  basic. 
Every  administration  for  the  past  20 
years  has  sponsored  foreign  aid,  and 
every  Congress  for  the  past  20  years  has 
passed  it  because  foreign  aid.  when  prop- 
erly administered,  is  Intimately  entwined 
with  our  national  security. 

I  do  not  say  that  national  security  has 
been  the  only  motivation  for  the  foreign 
aid  program.  Certainly  a  nation  with  our 
himianitarian  traditions  always  has  been, 
and  let  us  hope  always  will  be,  concerned 
with  the  alleviation  of  human  misery 
wherever  it  is  found.  But  whatever  the 
strength  of  the  humanitarian  impulse, 
it  could  never  be  more  than  a  partner  to 
the  national  security  interests  of  our 
country. 

For  I  suggest  that  we  Americans  can 
neither  feel  secure,  nor  be  secure  when 
what  is  officially  considered  a  poverty 
level  family  income  in  this  coimtry, 
namely  $3,000  a  year,  is  five  to  10  times 
the  average  family  income  in  most  coun- 
tries in  the  underdeveloped  world. 

Thus  In  a  period  of  great  international 
stress,  when  the  age-old  cry  against  mili- 
tary action  grows  louder,  our  program  of 


foreign  assistance  becomes  an  essential 
part  of  our  arsenal  against  totalitar- 
ianism. 

Let  me  emphasize  here  that  our  on- 
going struggle  against  totalitarianism  is 
not  merely  a  resistance  to  commimism. 
Certainly  we  must  resist  Communist  in- 
fluences whenever  and  wherever  possible. 
But  we  must  be  wary  as  well  lest  an- 
other form  of  totalitarianism — fascism — 
is  substituted  for  communism.  These  evils 
are  to  be  resisted  with  equal  fervency. 
Frankly,  I  am  concerned  that  in  certain 
cases — Greece,  Vietnam  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica come  immediately  to  mind — our  un- 
derstandable rejection  of  commimism 
has  permitted  an  unintentional  rise  of 
other  forms  of  totalitarianism. 

But  there  is  an  answer  to  this  dilemma. 

Rather  than  addressing  our  assistance 
to  governments  as  we  have  too  often  done 
in  the  past,  we  must  direct  our  aid  toward 
people.  By  aiding  people  directly  we  csui 
get  across  the  vital  message  that  we  have 
a  viable,  desirable  alternative  to  any  form 
of  totalitarianism. 

That  alternative,  of  course,  is  democ- 
racy. The  basic  tenets  of  democracy  are. 
In  fact,  the  greatest  salesmen  of  democ- 
racy. The  support  of  equal  opportunity, 
the  rights  of  free  expression,  tlie  pursuit 
of  himian  dignity,  the  elimination  of 
need — of  want — these  are  the  tenets  of 
democracy  and  if  we  can  communicate 
our  message  to  the  people  in  the  devel- 
oping nations  they  can  understand  the 
validity  and  strength  of  meaningful  al- 
ternatives to  totalitarianism. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  hit  on  the 
need  to  aid  people,  not  governments.  This 
is  part  of  the  needed  reorientation  of  our 
aid  policy.  While  I  am  a  consistent  back- 
er of  our  aid  program  I  do  believe  that 
too  often  we  have  been  the  victims  of 
poor  administration  and  management. 
Nowhere  is  this  better  evidenced  than 
in  the  incorrect  practice  of  aiding  gov- 
ernments in  lieu  of  people. 

Also  we  must  reorient  our  aid  another 
way.  The  goal  of  aid  should  not  be  to 
satisfy  immediate  needs  and  ignore  the 
future:  we  should  not  offer  palliatives 
when  .solutions  are  possible.  Accordingly, 
we  should  increase  our  emphasis  on  de- 
velopment projects  that  will  enable  re- 
cipient nations  to  become  self-sustaining. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  oriental  proverb 
that  says :  When  you  give  a  man  a  fish,  he 
will  have  a  meal;  but  when  you  teach 
him  how  to  flsh,  he  will  never  go  hungry. 
This  basic  principle  is  applicable  to  the 
goal  of  oiu-  foreign  aid.  Yes,  when  people 
are  hungry,  let  us  help  feed  them.  But  let 
us  also  provide  them  with  the  means  to 
avoid  hunger  in  the  future. 

This  takes  me  to  another  point  that  I 
feel  needs  greater  attention.  Totali- 
tarianism, no  matter  which  of  its  equal- 
ly terrible  forms  it  might  take,  cannot 
thrive  unless  there  is  want  and  need. 
These  are  the  awful  host  uE>on  which 
communism  and  fascism  can  grow.  Thus 
OUT  aid  must  be  properly  directed  toward 
buildmg  the  base  for  viable  economies  in 
the  recipient  nations.  We  must  affer  self- 
help  programs  that  will,  in  turn,  offer  a 
purposeful  and  desirable  deterrent  to 
power  seekers  who  prey  on  the  wants  of 
people. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sought  to  delin- 
eate the  presence  of  self-interest  and 
humanitarian  goals  in  our  aid  program. 
In  this  direction  I  would  note  that  I  do 
favor  certain  strings  in  our  aid  program. 
We  cannot  buy  a  government  nor  a  peo- 
ple for  a  bag  of  rice  or  for  a  cement  fac- 
tory: nor  should  we  attempt  to  do  so. 
But  we  have  every  right,  in  fact  we  have 
the  responsibility,  to  require  certain 
reasonable  conditions  from  recipient  na- 
tons  regarding  their  own  self-help  pro- 
grams and  their  international  actions 
that  would  affect  the  United  States. 

These  strings  of  which  I  speak  are 
mutually  beneficial  strings  that  protect 
our  Interest  in  giving  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  the  recipient  with  the 
promise  of  independence,  self-sufficiency 
and  economic  development. 

Now,  Mr  Chairman,  as  I  .said  a  mo- 
ment ago  our  foreign  aid  program  is  not 
the  giveaway  that  some  have  called  it.  I 
hope  I  have  demonstrated  that  when 
properly  administered  it  is  an  integral 
and  essential  part  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  national  security. 

And  if  our  foreign  assistance  is  to 
achieve  its  noble  and  worthy  goals  of 
aiding  people  everywhere  while  simul- 
taneously contributing  to  our  own  na- 
tional security,  it  must  be  made  available 
out  of  a  concern  for  something  more 
than  a  sterile,  shortrun  stability.  It 
should  not  be  the  object  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid  to  freeze  the  status  quo.  Rather  our 
concern  should  be  for  orderly,  construc- 
tive change. 

For  US.  security  will  not  be  served  by 
support  for  stabilization  measures  which 
merely  po.stpone  needed  change.  Nor  will 
it  be  ser\-ed  by  support  for  repressive 
regimes  simply  because  they  can  main- 
tain the  lid  on  bubbling  discontent. 
Rather,  US.  security  will  be  enhanced 
by  our  support  of  genuine  development 
efforts,  efforts  which  encompass  change, 
which  encourage  popular  participation, 
and  which  foster  a  broad  sharing  of  the 
social  and  economic  benefits  of  develop- 
ment. As  the  noted  economist  and  spe- 
cialist on  development  Max  Millekan  has 
written : 

We  need  no  longer  support  for  security 
reasons  regimes  which  are  neither  interested 
In  these  goals  nor  capable  of  promoting 
them. 

When  Robert  McNamara  was  Secre- 
tary of  Deferise  he  made  a  notable  speech 
in  which  he  said,  "security  is  develop- 
ment." If  I  may  be  permitted  a  para- 
phrase, "foreign  aid  is  our  best  defense." 
I  believe  in  foreign  aid — aid  which  does 
not  require  us  to  be  the  world's  police- 
man, but  aid  that  reaffirms  our  adher- 
ence to  peaceful  competition  anc*  our 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  people  every- 
where.   

Mr.  Chairman,  before  closing  I  do 
want  to  address  myself  very  briefly  to  one 
other  point  that  I  feel  requires  more  at- 
tention. It  is  a  fundamental  economic 
reality  that  international  markets  are 
essential  for  the  growth  of  the  American 
economy.  The  developing  nations  that 
are  today  receiving  our  aid  are  going  to 
be  our  trading  partners  of  the  next  decade 
just  as  those  coimtries  that  received  our 
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aid  10  and  20  years  ago  are  our  partners 
today. 

Yet,  too  little  has  been  done  to  pre- 
pare us  for  this  day;  too  little  has  been 
done  to  bring  the  private  sector  here  in 
the  United  States  into  the  aid  process.  I 
realize  a  small  step  Is  being  made  with 
the  creation  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation — OPIC.  But  I  feel 
much  more  can  be  done.  I  urge  a  sharp 
incrcEise  in  the  involvement  of  Ameri- 
can businessmen  in  the  process  of  inter- 
national development  through  appropri- 
ate loan,  guarantee,  and  joint  venture 
programs. 

To  conclude  let  me  reiterate  that  I 
believe  strongly  in  the  wisdom  and  need 
for  this  program:  foreign  aid  is  not  a 
giveaway.  It  is  an  investment  in  de- 
mocracy, in  the  principles  of  our  Nation, 
in  our  security;  it  is  a  vital  and  essen- 
tial investment  in  the  future  of  the 
United  States  and,  indeed,  in  the  future 
of  our  globe. 

I  take  paiticular  exception  at  this  point 
to  a  statement  that  was  made  by  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  only  the  other  day  in 
his  appearance  before  our  committee.  In 
his  recent  recommendations  for  Latin 
America  he  ventured  that  no  individual 
nation  can  provide  for  its  own  internal 
security,  thereby  implying  a  recommen- 
dation that  we  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Latin  American  nations.  I 
think  this  is  a  highly  dangerous  recom- 
mendation, and  I  take  strenuous  objec- 
tion to  our  Nation  or  any  other  nation 
interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
other  nation. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
•  Mr.  Burke  • . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  wish  to  express  my  opposition  to  H.R. 
14580,  This  bill  which  we  have  before  us 
is  a  maze  of  83  pages.  This  should  not 
however,  surprise  us.  for  the  program  it 
represents  has  long  since  become  a  bu- 
reaucratic maze  beyond  comprehension. 

The  American  taxpayer  who  so  gen- 
erously supported  the  Marshall  plan  after 
World  War  II  has  since  been  used  to  fi- 
nance the  myth  that  all  the  problems  of 
the  world  can  be  solved  by  Americans, 
with  American  dollars. 

The  taxpayer  in  this  country  is  a  pa- 
tient, down-to-earth  individual.  But 
there  is  a  limit  to  his  patience  and  he 
now  would  like  to  know  what  his  hard- 
earned  money  has  bought.  And  he  is 
asking  us — his  elected  Representatives — 
just  what  has  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  $122  billion  in  foreign  aid 
accomplished. 

This  is  a  good  question  and  a  difficult 
one  to  answer  as  we  consider  some  of  the 
more  obvious  and  major  beneficiaries  of 
our  generosity.  Perhaps  India  is  today's 
best  example.  The  recipient  of  more  than 
$8  billion  in  U.S.  aid.  India  is  glad  to  have 
the  United  States  help  with  programs  to 
feed  its  people.  And  yet.  its  Government 
policy  consistently  manages  to  avoid  un- 
due evidence  of  friendship  toward  Ameri- 
ca's foreign  policy. 

I  could  cite  many  examples  of  how  our 
expenditure  of  foreign  aid  has  failed  to 
bring  about  either  real  progress  in  the 
country  receiving  the  aid.  or  to  improve 


the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  But  this  is  an  old,  old  story,  par- 
ticularly to  our  taxpayer. 

Even  those  in  the  executive  branch 
bureaucracy  know  the  time  has  come  for 
a  change.  And  this  year  they  offered 
us  one  in  the  form  of  a  new  alphabetical 
agency  called  OPIC.  or  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation.  It  is  my  impres- 
sion after  the  extended  hearings  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  this  new 
creation  is  more  form  than  substance. 
While  dedicated  to  helping  private  en- 
terprise, which  I  support,  it  would  actu- 
ally do  little  that  is  not  already  being 
done  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

The  time  hsis  come  for  fundamental 
changes  in  foreign  aid  policy.  Until  fun- 
damental changes  are  made — changes 
that  relate  foreign  aid  more  directly  to 
our  vital  national  security — I,  for  one. 
cannot  support  this  program. 

It  is  true  this  bill  represents  more  than 
5  months  of  work  by  the  committee  and 
I  must  commend  our  chairman  and  my 
colleagues  for  their  patience.  Yet,  the 
improvements  which  the  committee  made 
in  the  bill  still  fall  short  of  what  I  regard 
as  an  acceptable  bill. 

Frankly,  there  are  parts  of  the  meas- 
ure that  I  could  support.  For  example, 
support  for  American  schools  abroad  is  a 
commendable  program.  It  brings  to  the 
less  developed  countries  an  understand- 
ing of  American  educational  methods 
and  of  subject  matter  that  can  move 
countries  more  quickly  into  the  20th 
century.  Military  assistance  to  .some  na- 
tions is  another  portion  that  has  merit. 
The  equipment  and  services  we  are  giv- 
ing to  the  weaker  countries  are  not  de- 
signed to  make  them  military  machines. 
Rather  the  purpose  is  to  enable  them  to 
preserve  their  independence  and  to 
maintain  internal  security.  Without  in- 
dependence and  security  any  other  aid 
that  we  or  others  may  give  to  those 
countries  is  wasted.  Parts  of  the  technical 
assistance  program  that  focus  on  im- 
proved food  production  and  health  are 
worthy  of  praise  as  to  objectives  if  not 
always  as  to  achievement. 

Yet.  many  of  the  programs,  long  estab- 
lished and  perhaps  well  understood,  need 
more  than  an  annual  congressional  re- 
view. They  require  close  study  and  scru- 
tiny to  determine  whether  they  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness,  whether  new  di- 
rection should  be  given  them,  or  whether 
they  are  conducted  with  maximum  effec- 
tiveness. During  committee  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  we  listened  patiently  to 
explanations  by  those  whose  job  it  is 
to  defend  each  of  the  parts  of  the  total 
foreign-aid  package.  Without  care,  our 
judgment  may  be  affected  by  the  special 
pleaders.  Objectivity  is  difficult  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  where  one  is  consid- 
ering the  sum  total  of  accomplishment 
of  foreign  aid.  Statistics  can  bounce  off 
the  head  like  peas  on  a  tin  roof;  but  an 
assessment  of  changing  values,  attitudes, 
and  patterns  is  much  more  important  as 
a  measure  of  success  yet  much  more 
elusive. 

It  is  a  recognition  of  these  problems 
that  leads  me  to  question  why  this  pro- 
gram should  be  continued  without  a  de- 
tailed,   even    microscopic,    review.    The 


President  has  appointed  a  commission 
that  is  to  make  a  report  early  next  year. 
Is  the  gap  then  of  a  few  months  so  great 
that  we  should  not  wait  and  hopefully 
gain  fresh  insight  into  the  complexities 
of  foreign  aid?  I  think  we  are  making  a 
serious  mistake  in  pushing  this  bill  at 
this  time. 

One  i>art  of  the  bill  that  gives  me  par- 
ticular concern  is  the  provision  for  the 
creation  of  another  Government  corpora- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation,  popularly  called 
OPIC.  Because  of  the  far-reaching  im- 
plications contained  in  the  proposal,  it 
was  decided  that  one  of  our  subcommit- 
tees hold  separate  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  reading  of  these  hearings  leaves 
me  unconvinced  that  another  Govern- 
ment corporation  is  the  answer  to  accel- 
erated U.S.  private  investment  abroad. 
We  already  have  in  operation  a  rather 
successful  insurance  and  guarantee  pro- 
gram for  new  investment  moving  into 
the  less  developed  countries.  Under  the 
bill  a  new  feature  would  be  the  use  of 
Government  funds  to  be  loaned  to  U.S. 
companies  going  overseas.  But  what  is 
not  spelled  out  either  in  the  bill  or  in 
the  report  is  the  interest  rate  that  could 
be  charged.  Like  many  Members  of  this 
House.  I  am  aware  of  the  exorbitant 
price  of  borrowed  money  today.  Yet,  this 
new  corporation  could  set  rates  much  , 
more  favorable  to  companies  that  could 
afford  to  pay  the  rate  that  our  constitu- 
ents must  pay.  Of  equal  concern  to  me 
is  the  high-priced  personnel  that  would 
be  employed  to  run  this  corporation, 

I  have  weighed,  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity, the  favorable  features  of  this  bill 
against  the  unfavorable  ones.  It  is  my 
considered  judgment  that  the  latter  out- 
weigh the  former.  For  that  reason.  I 
shall  vote  against  the  bill.  H.R,  14580. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Roy- 
bad. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
at  a  moment  of  great  decision  in  our 
hemisphere.  It  is  a  moment  when  we 
will  decide  whether  we  should  turn  our 
faces  to  the  future  and  work  with  the 
forces  of  progress  and  dei'elopment  or 
whether  we  should  turn  the  clock  back 
and  let  our  friends  and  neighbors  strug- 
gle alone  with  poverty  and  underde- 
velopment that  are  now  ways  of  life 
in  Latin  America. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  jum.ping  into 
the  fray,  providing  all  the  funds,  and 
showing  them  how  to  do  the  job.  That 
would  be  as  wrong  as  the  other  extreme. 
Our  role  as  a  partner  and  friend  is  to 
work  with  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  extending  a  hand  of  friend- 
ship as  they  do  the  basic  job  themselves. 

We  have  learned  much  in  the  past 
decade  about  how  we  can  best  work  with 
our  Latin  American  friends.  Indeed,  this 
lesson  is  one  of  the  more  important  bene- 
fits that  resulted  from  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  both  in  North  America  and  in 
South  America.  For  with  all  that  remains 
undone  as  we  now  enter  the  decade  of 
the  1970's,  we  know  that  there  is  a  valid 
basis  for  cooperation  within  the  hemi- 
sphere, both  in  the  bilateral  and  in  the 
multilateral    sense — the    United    States 
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working  with  each  of  the  Individual  na- 
tions and  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
region  together. 

What  faces  us  now  is  how  to  proceed, 
how  do  we  apply  the  lessons  of  the  i>ast 
to  build  a  bettpr  future? 

The  answer  will  not  be  obtained  by  any 
tactic  that  seeks  what  has  been  well  de- 
scribed as  "bargain  basement  tactics."  It 
just  cannot  be  done  that  way. 

The  commitment  for  Latin  America 
that  is  spelled  out  In  the  foreign  aid  re- 
quest is  a  minimal  commitment.  Any- 
thing less  will  cut  the  ground  out  from 
under  an  effective  program  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

Is  that  what  we  want  to  tell  the  forces 
of  progress  ill  Latin  America — that  we 
cannot  afford  an  investment  in  free- 
dom— that  the  United  States  with  all  its 
wealth  and  with  a  steadily  increasing 
GNP.  Just  cannot  find  the  funds  to  help 
its  closest  neighbors?  If  that  is  the  an- 
swer we  want  to  give,  we  had  best  think 
some  other  costs,  too. 

We  had  best  think  about  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  a  hemisphere  hopelessly  di- 
vided-into  iap — a  hemisphere  of  growing 
wealth  and  continuing  development  in 
the  North  apd.a  hemisphere  of  growing 
poverty  and  continuing  underdevelop- 
ment in  the  So<ith— a  hemisphere  of  dis- 
content and  violence  fed  by  despair. 

Yes;  we  may  save  a  few  million  now,  it 
is  true,  but  at  what  cost  a  decade  from 
now  and  at  wftat  greater  cost  by  the  end 
of  the  century? 

The  Rockefeller  report  tells  us  quite 
emphatically  that  we  face  today  a  crisLs 
in  human  expectations,  that  unless  we 
can  succeed  in  making  freedom  and 
democracy  work  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— our  home  hemisphere — we  have 
little  right  to  expect  that  it  will  work 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  warning  all  of  us  would  do  well 
to  ponder— ^nd  to  heed. 

And  in  thinking  now  about  how  we 
will  vote  on  the  foreign  aid  commitment 
for  Latin  America,  let  use  also  bear  In 
mind  what  the  President  said  only  re- 
cently— that  the  lives  of  the  600  million 
people  who  will  be  living  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica at  the  end  of  the  century  are  "our 
challenge — our  hope." 

In  this  he  was  expressing  no  partisan 
belief,  but  one  that  has  been  at  the 
heart  of  our  policy  toward  Latin  Amer- 
ica since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  one 
that  has  motivated  all  our  Presidents 
since  then.  Republican  and  Democrat 
alike. 

I  mention  this  not  because  we  do  not 
have  partisan  differences  about  various 
aspects  of  our  policy  but  because  there 
is  no  difference  about  the  fundamental 
philosophy  behind  it — the  people  of 
Latin  America  whose  lives  are  very 
much  the  challenge  and  hope  of  all  of 
us.  And  our  vote  will  be  a  vote  for  their 
future  no  less  than  ours. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  iMr.  Roth>. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  col- 
leagues may  know,  sdnce  I  have  been  In 
Congress  I  have  been  critical  of  foreign 
aid.    However,   my   criticism   has   never 
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been  based  on  opposition  to  foreign  aid 
as  a  concept.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the 
Marshall  plan  was  an  injspired  act  of 
constructive  statesmanship.  But  I  also 
felt,  in  subsequent  years,  that  foreign 
aid  was  living  on  past  momentum,  that 
it  had  lost  its  sense  of  purpose,  and  that 
the  program  was  characterized  by  drift 
and  mertia.  It  was  my  conviction,  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  that  the 
strength  of  our  doniestic  economy 
was  the  keystone  on  which  all  other  un- 
dertakings depended.  To  maintain  that 
strength  it  was  necessary  to  cut  spend- 
ing, and  foreign  aid  was  one  area  where, 
in  my  judgment,  spending  could  be  cut. 

In  addition,  there  were  some  serious 
questions  concerning  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram to  which  I  sought  answers:  First, 
how  could  we  maximize  the  effectiveness 
of  those  funds  we  had  available?  Second, 
had  the  program  been  responsible  for 
mvolving  us  too  closely  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations?  Third,  did  the  program, 
as  it  operated,  result  in  a  reduction  of 
dependence  on  U.S.  aid  by  the  countries 
receiving  it — in  short,  did  it  enable  them 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  have 
not  been  too  encouraging  in  the  past, 
and  I  would  not  be  wholly  candid  if  I  said 
I  had  no  serious  questions  about  foreign 
aid  today.  After  a  great  deal  of  consid- 
eration, however,  there  are  three  reasons 
why  I  will  support  the  foreign  aid  bill 
this  year. 

The  most  significant  reason  why  I  sup- 
port the  measure  is  the  possible  inter- 
national implications  of  congressional 
opposition  to  this  measure,  implications 
that  could  be  most  harmful  to  other 
initiatives  the  administration  is  making 
in  the  foreign  policy  field.  To  me,  this 
factor  was  more  important  than  all 
others  in  determining  my  vote. 

This  is  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
extricate  ourselves  honorably  from  Viet- 
nam; this  is  a  time  when  the  President 
has  espoused  a  new  direction  not  only 
for  our  role  in  Asia  but  possibly  for  our 
military  stance  all  over  the  free  world. 
If  the  foreign  aid  bill  does  not  have  the 
support  of  Congress,  our  allies  aroimd 
the  world  might  fear  that  this  is  a  time 
when  our  great  Nation  is  heading  toward 
a  period  of  neoisolationism,  retreating 
far  too  rapidly  from  our  moral  obligation 
to  help  maintain  international  peace — a 
moral  obligation  that  makes  isolationism 
imacceptable.  Lacking  as  we  do  the  man- 
power and  the  moneypower  to  be  the 
world's  policeman,  we  must  encourage 
other  nations  to  assume  a  larger  burden 
in  the  development  and  the  defense  of 
their  own  regions.  As  a  principal  power, 
however,  we  cannot  retreat,  like  a  turtle, 
into  a  shell. 

Looking  particularly  at  Vietnam,  in 
view  of  the  delicacy  of  the  situation  and 
in  view  of  the  extreme  care  with  which 
Hanoi  scrutinizes  developments  in  this 
country.  I  feel  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  strengthen  the  President's  hand 
in  his  dealings  with  the  Communist  ad- 
versaries. The  President  is  under  tre- 
mendous pressure  to  end  the  war.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  Is  most  anxious  to  bring 
about  a  just  peace.  Indeed,  barring  .some 


unforeseen  circumstances,  it  is  likely 
that  more  bases  and  equipment  will  be 
rapidly  transferred  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese as  our  ground  troops  are  with- 
drawn. 

By  closing  ranks  behind  the  President 
in  the  critical  area  of  foreign  aid,  then, 
I  believe  we  can  help  signal  Hanoi  that 
It  is  not  dealing  with  a  fragmented  and 
frightened  United  States;  the  leaders  of 
North  Vietnam  must  not  be  given  the 
impression  that  the  President  Is  not  in 
command  of  his  own  foreign  policy.  That 
is  why  I  believe  I  have  no  choice :  I  must 
support  the  bill  this  year.  Otherwise,  not 
only  will  the  President's  own  freedom  of 
maneuver  be  circumscribed,  but  both 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  will 
have  less  incentive  for  an  early  peace. 

In  terms  of  the  overall  situation,  and 
in  terms  of  the  President's  outline  for  a 
new  worldwide  foreign  policy,  we  must 
make  it  clear  to  friend  and  foe  alike  that 
we  shall  honor  our  commitment  to  help 

maintain  international  peace,  as  we  must 
also  make  it  clear  that  the  free  nation.s  of 
the  world  must  assume  greater  respon- 
sibility in  providing  for  their  own  de- 
fense. In  reducing  the  number  of  our  own 
troops  around  the  world,  we  must  tem- 
porarily continue  to  send  conventional 
military  assistance  to  those  nations  we 
are  pledged  to  help. 

In  short,  while  we  mo\'e  in  the  direc- 
tion of  new  approaches  and  new  tech- 
niques in  foreign  policy,  we  must  be  par- 
ticularly careful  to  avoid  any  false  indi- 
cation that  we  are  retreating  from  the 
world  arena. 

A  second  principal  reason,  I  believe, 
is  that  the  new  administration  must 
have  the  opportunity  to  study  and  re- 
appraise our  entire  national  security, 
including  the  foreign  aid  program.  To 
oppose  reasonable  foreign  aid  legisla- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  administration 
is  attempting  to  revise  and  redirect  our 
entire  foreign  policy  seems  to  me  to  be 
both  unwise  and  imfair.  Only  if  Con- 
gress continues,  albeit  cautiously,  along 
the  present  course  can  the  administration 
have  the  flexibility  to  put  into  prac- 
tice any  changes  it  may  choose  to  recom- 
mend. 

The  third  reason.  I  think  it  would  be 
unsound  to  reject  foreign  aid  this  year 
is  that  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
International  Development,  headed  by 
Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  has  not  yet  turned 
in  its  report.  In  his  foreign  aid  message 
to  Congress,  the  President  announced 
the  formation  of  a  task  force  of  private 
citizens  to  "make  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  entire  range  of  U.S.  aid  ac- 
tivities— and  to  help  determine  what 
our  national  policies  should  be  toward 
the  developing  countries  in  the  decade 
of  the  1970's."  The  White  House  aoded 
that  the  report  would  "focus  on  the  un- 
derlying rationale  of  the  U.S.  aid  effort 
and  its  relationship  to  overall  U.S.  for- 
eign policy."  and  that  the  President 
would  look  to  the  report  in  developing 
his  foreign  assistance  program  for  next 
year  and  beyond. 

The  question  of  making  development 
assistance  more  effective  is  undergoing 
reconsideration  at  national  and  interna- 
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tional  levels  in  all  corners  of  the  globe; 
with  the  Peterson  task  force  report  due 
in  February  1970,  now  Ls  simply  not  the 
time  for  the  Congress  to  undercut  the 
program. 

In  supporting  foreign  aid  at  this  cru- 
cial juncture,  I  do  not  withdraw  the 
criticisms  I  have  made  in  the  past.  They 
were  relevant  then;  they  are  relevant 
now.  I  sincerely  hope  that  there  will  be 
sufficient  change  in  foreign  aid  policy 
so  that  such  criticism  will  be  unnecessary 
in  the  future. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  foreign  assistance 
is  extremely  limited  in  light  of  our  seri- 
ous fiscal  problems.  The  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  has,  of  course,  reduced  the 
executive  request  from  $2,630,400,000  to 
$2,189,400,000. 

Indeed,  foreign  aid  is  in  need  of  new 
directions  and  new  guidelines.  The  world 
of  the  1970's  is  certainly  not  the  same  as 
the  world  of  the  1950's  and  1960's.  De- 
spite these  changes,  one  cannot  deny 
that  the  United  States  has  an  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  third  world  for 
both  moral  and  practical  reasons.  To 
assist  in  improving  the  conditions  of  life 
for  millions  of  people  is  certainly  a  moral 
action.  It  is  both  practical  and  ethical  to 
work,  through  aid,  toward  encouraging 
democratic  institutions  and  toward  a 
broader  sharing  of  economic  benefits. 

Yet,  we  must  be  exceedingly  careful, 
more  so  than  we  have  been  in  the  past, 
that  these  very  worthy  motivations  do 
not  result  in  undue  interference  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  nations.  I  have 
said  before  and  I  repeat  here  that  it  is 
not  the  function  of  the  United  States  to 
be  the  world's  policeman.  It  is  not  in  our 
interest  to  pursue  such  a  policy.  Our  goal 
in  the  less  developed  countries  should  be 
to  impart  knowledge,  to  furnish  training, 
to  teach  by  example,  and  most  important 
of  all  to  help  others  to  help  themselves. 

Because  the  administration  is  now 
examining  the  best  way  to  meet  these 
goals,  and  because  at  this  time  in  our  his- 
tory Congress  must  provide  the  President 
with  a  strong  front  in  foreign  policy 
matters,  I  will  support  the  foreign  aid 
bill  this  year. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
•  Mr.  Dennis)  . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Freling- 
HUYSEN )  said  awhile  a.go  that  he  wanted 
the  new  Members  of  the  House  particu- 
larly to  consider  this  matter.  Because  I 
am  such  a  Member  I  have  stayed  here 
and  listened  to  the  debate.  I  have  done 
that  chiefly  in  the  spirit  of  learning 
about  a  very  difficult  and  complicated 
problem. 

I  do  have,  even  at  this  point,  a  certain 
philosophy  on  this  subject  of  foreign 
aid,  and  that  is  it  seems  to  me.  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  said  a  moment 
ago,  it  Is  an  instnmient  of  American 
iwlicy.  I  believe  we  ought  to  regard  it 
in  that  light,  rather  than  as  a  sort  of 
global  do-good  program  or  welfare  pro- 
gram which,  to  my  notion,  it  ought  not 
to  be. 

Its   character   as    an   Instnmient   of 


American  policy  is,  it  seems  to  me,  really 
the  only  thing  which  can  justify  it.  In 
line  with  that  thinking,  I  would  expect 
to  support  many  of  the  cuts  which  will 
be  prc^x>sed  here  in  amendments;  for 
instance,  cuts  m  development  loans  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

In  ime  with  that  same  thinking.  I 
would  be  somewhat  less  inclined  to  cut 
military  assistance,  and  I  would  be  ac- 
tively opposed  to  removing  supporting 
assistance  from  such  countries  as  Viet- 
nam and  Thailand,  where  very  broad 
and  high  principles  of  American  policy 
requires  that  we  keep  those  countries 
viable. 

It  seems  to  me  one  cannot  be  too  doc- 
trinaire about  foreign  aid;  one  has  to  be 
selective.  But,  when  selecting,  I  believe 
it  is  very  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
we  are  not  running  some  kind  of  a  global 
welfare  program.  We  are  deaUng  with  an 
instnunent  of  American  foreign  policy. 
We  ought  to  approach  our  selection  with 
that  point  of  view  in  mind. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Mailliard)  . 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ever-widening  gap  between  the  developed 
and  developing  countries  hais  become  a 
central  issue  of  our  time.  In  face  of  this 
challenge,  international  cooperation  for 
development  over  the  past  20  years  has 
been  of  a  nature  and  scope  new  to  his- 
tory. However,  this  unprecedented  period 
of  development  cooperation  began  with 
several  erroneous  presumptions  on  both 
sides.  In  retrospect,  what  were  the  prin- 
cipal mistakes  in  reasoning  vis-a-vis  for- 
eign aid? 

In  the  first  instance,  development  aid 
was  often  seen  in  new  nations  as  the  eco- 
nomic continuation  of  the  political  strug- 
gle for  independence.  The  elimination  of 
alien  rule  was  thought  by  many  to  clear 
the  way  to  early  and  easy  prosperity.  The 
nature  of  the  barriers  which  blocked 
quick  results,  or  the  decisions  which  had 
to  be  taken  to  achieve  any  results  at  all, 
were  not  always  understood.  The  need 
for  export  growth  was  underestimated 
and  agricultural  development  was  usually 
neglected.  Development  was  also  too 
often  seen  as  a  consequence  of  decision- 
making at  the  top.  The  vital  need  to  bring 
about  mass  particii>ation  in  development 
was  at  times  sacrificed  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  special  groups  or  individuals. 

A  second  misconception  on  the  part  of 
donors  and  recipients  alike  is  their  hope 
that  development  of  low-income  coun- 
tries would  bring  about  a  repetition  of 
the  industrial  revolution  in  quick  time. 
As  a  result,  they  focused  inordinate  at- 
tention on  individual  investment  projects 
and  relatively  little  attention  on  the 
causes  and  results  of  stagnation. 

Beyond  those  misconceptions,  recipi- 
ents as  well  as  donors  also  tended  to  ex- 
pect too  much  too  soon  from  foreign  aid. 
A  dramatic  change  in  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  was  expected 
from  a  relatively  modest  flow  of  re- 
sources. As  we  now  know,  much  of  that 
flow  was  offset  by  unfavorable  trends  in 
the  terms  of  international  trade  and  by 
volatile  political  situations. 


These  false  presumptions  bring  us, 
then,  to  a  somewhat  agonizing  reap- 
praisal of  foreign  aid.  In  light  of  past 
failures,  the  question  of  "Why  aid?" 
haunts  us.  This  is  a  basic  question  which 
we  must  examine  specifically  and  di- 
rectly because  it  goes  to  the  very  root  of 
the  problem  of  development  cooperation. 
However,  in  trying  to  answer  it  we  must 
be  clear  not  only  about  what  aid  can  do. 
but  also  what  it  carmot  do  and  should 
not  be  expected  to  do. 

First,  development  of  the  poorer  na- 
tions is  not  a  guarantee  that  they  vrill 
ch(X)se  any  particular  ideology  or  value 
system.  This  is  not  to  say.  however,  that 
economic  and  social  progress  will  leave 
ideologies  and  value  systems  unaffected. 
Development  involves  profound  changes 
in  national  behavior  ahd  often  creates 
threats  to  national  unity  and  cohesion 
which  may  require  strong  appeals  to 
each  nation's  unique  historical  experi- 
ence. In  short,  it  has  been  amply  dem- 
onstrated that  the  p)olitical  evolution  of 
developing  nations  follows  no  single 
path,  nor  seeks  any  other  countr5''s 
image. 

Second,  development  is  not  a  guaran- 
tee of  ix)litical  stability  or  an  antidote  to 
violence.  Change  is,  itself,  intrinsically 
disruptive.  But  active  participation  In 
necessary  change  offers  a  chance  to  im- 
part a  sens©  of  direction  and  identifica- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  obstructing  or 
ignoring  it  almost  inevitably  meand  vio- 
lent disruption  of  the  social  fabric. 

Penally,  development  is  not  an  assur- 
ance of  peaceful  and  responsible  inter- 
national behavior.  Reasonable  success  in 
development  may  remove  some  of  the 
sources  of  external  aggressiveness.  But 
history  holds  too  many  cases  of  highly 
developed  or  rapidly  developing  nations 
which  have  behaved  both  aggressively 
and  irresponsibly  toward  their  neighbors. 

What,  then,  is  the  objective  of  develop- 
ment assistance?  It  is  not  to  close  all 
gaps  and  eliminate  all  inequality.  That 
would  be  an  impossible  Utopia.  The  ac- 
tual objective  is  to  reduce  disparities  and 
to  lessen  Inequities.  It  is  to  help  the  poor- 
er countries  to  move  forward,  in  their 
own  way.  into  the  industrial  and  tech- 
nological age  so  that  the  world  will  not 
become  more  and  more  starkly  divided 
between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots,  the 
privileged  and  the  less  privileged. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  gap  be- 
tween the  haves  and  have-nots  iS  widen- 
ing on  the  international  scene,  the  richer 
nations  are  not  without  heavy  social  and 
economic  problems.  So  we  return  to  the 
question :  Why  should  rich  countries  seek 
to  help  other  nations  in  light  of  their 
own  domestic  problems? 

The  simplest  answer  tq  the  question  is 
the  moral  one:  that  it  is  only  right  for 
those  who  have  to  share  with  those  who 
have  not.  Obedience  to  this  moral  im- 
perative is  a  recognition  that  concern 
with  improvement  of  the  himian  condi- 
tion is  no  longer  divisible.  If  the  rich 
countries  try  to  make  it  so,  if  they  con- 
centrate on  the  elimination  of  poverty 
and  backwardness  at  home  and  ignore 
them  abroad,  what  would  happen  to  the 
principles  by  which  they  seek  to  live? 
Could  the  moral  and  social  foundations 
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of  their  own  societies  remain  firm  and 
steady  if  they  washed  their  hands  of  the 
plight  of  others? 

While  the  moral  incentive  for  pro- 
grams of  development  assistance  is  valid 
and  compelling  in  itself  and  should  never 
be  underestimated,  it  is  certainly  not  the 
whole  case.  Indeed,  it  is  not  the  basis  on 
which  support  for  international  develop- 
ment mainly  rests. 

There  is  ajso  the  appeal  of  enlightened 
and  constrwjtive  self-interest.  This  is  a 
respectable  and  valid  basis  for  interna- 
tional action  and  policy.  The  fullest  pos- 
sible utilization  of  all  the  worlds  re- 
sources, human  and  physical,  which  can 
be  brought  about  only  by  international 
cooperation,  helps  not  only  those  coun- 
tries now  economically  weak,  but  also 
those  strong  and  wealthy.  This  can  be 
done  through  direct  benefits  from  a  bi- 
lateral aid  relationship  and  also,  more 
importantly,  by  the  general  increase  in 
international  trade  which  woula  follow 
international  development.  But  develop- 
ment will  not  normally  create,  nor  should 
it  be  expected  to  create,  immediate  eco- 
nomic windfalls  for  a  donor  country. 

We  must  not  interpret  national  inter- 
est in  a  narrow  and  restricted  sense.  In- 
deed, the  acceleration  of  history,  which 
is  largely  the  result  of  the  bewildering 
impact  of  modern  technology,  has 
changed  the  whole  concept  of  national 
interest.  Who  can  now  ask  where  his 
country  will  be  in  a  few  decades  without 
asking  where  the  world  will  be?  If  we 
wish  that  world  to  be  secure  and  pros- 
perous, we  must  show  a  common  concern 
for  the  common  problems  of  all  peoples. 

We  know  now  that  a  war  anywhere  in 
the  world  concerns  and  may  engage  us 
all.  We  know  that  the  pollution  of  the 
environment  in  one  area  can  affect  life 
on  the  whole  planet.  We  know  that  epi- 
demics and  diseases  do  not  respect  na- 
tional boundaries.  Many  of  the  challenges 
of  development  pcse  themselves  in  much 
the  same  way  in  the  industrialized  na- 
tions as  in  the  developing  ones.  Problems 
of  nutrition,  of  excessive  population 
growth,  and  of  educational  reform  are 
worldwide   in   scope. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  this  concept  of 
a  world  community,  the  goal  of  the  rich 
nations  should  be  to  put  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  as  .«oon  as  po.ssible  in 
a  r)osition  where  they  can  realize  their 
aspirations  with  regard  to  rconomic 
progre."s  without  forever  relying  on  for- 
eign aid.  Even  m  the  be^t  conditions, 
such  development  will  be  untidy,  uneven, 
and  ridden  with  lur.nicil.  Great  forward 
movements  iA  history  usually  are.  The 
thing  to  rehiember  is  that  the  process, 
global  in  scope,  and  international  in 
nature,  must  succeed  if  there  is  finally 
to  be  peace,  .security,  and  stability  in  the 
world. 

In  brief,  we  face  an  essential  need  and 
an  unprecedented  opportunity.  Interna- 
tional development  is  a  great  challenge 
of  our  time.  Our  response  to  it  will  show 
whether  we  understand  the  implications 
of  interdependence  or  whether  we  prefer 
to  delude  ourselves  that  the  poverty  and 
deprivation  of  much  of  mankind  can  be 
ignored  without  tragic  consequences  for 
all. 


Let  me  close  with  a  sentence  from  a 
recent  statement  of  a  distinguished  pub- 
lic servant  on  both  the  national  and  in- 
ternational scene.  Mr.  Eugene  Black: 

Just  as  we  have  learned  we  can  be  neither 
safe  nor  comfortable  In  a  Nation  sharply  di- 
vided between  the  wellolT  and  the  deprived, 
so  must  we  also  recognize  that  no  wealthy 
nation  can  be  safe  or  comfortable  In  a  world 
where  a  majority  of  manltlnd  Is  stlU  Impov- 
erished and  In  need  of  hope. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr'.  Chairman.  I 
yield  as  much  time  as  he  desires  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  section  209  of  H.R.  14580 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $40  mil- 
lion for  the  United  States  share  in  the 
development  of  a  prototype  large-scale 
desalting  plant  in  Israel  as  part  of  a  dual 
purpose  power  generating  and  desalting 
project. 

For  several  years  I  have  urged  U.S. 
participation  in  the  construction  of  such 
a  plant.  I  first  put  this  proposal  before 
the  Congress  in  a  bill  I  introduced  in 
1967— H.R.  14250  of  the  90th  Congress: 
H.R.  14438  with  cosponsors  who  were: 
Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Burton  of  California, 
Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Dow.  Mr.  Giaimo,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Kdpferman.  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Van  Deer- 
HN.  and  Mr.  Wolff.  In  this  Congress,  my 
bill  is  H.R.  587— H.R.  4307  with  the  fol- 
lowing cosponsors:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr. 
GiAiMO.  Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  and  Mr.  Wolff. 

The  committee,  in  its  report  stresses 
the  importance  of  the  plant  not  only  to 
the  immediate  water  needs  of  Israel,  but 
also  to  the  development  of  facilities  and 
techniques  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
which  must  be  solved  in  order  to  make 
use  of  sea  water  in  dealing  with  water 
shortage  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

This  shortage  is  particularly  precari- 
ous in  Israel.  Presently,  95  percent  of  Is- 
rael's available  fresh  water  supplies  are 
being  used.  Israel's  present  population  of 
2.7  million  is  expected  to  increase  by 
at  least  1.5  million  by  the  early  1980's.  If 
new  sources  of  fresh  water  are  not  de- 
veloped, the  country's  agricultural  needs 
will  not  be  met. 

Support  for  U.S.  participation  in  such 
a  plant  has  existed  since  1964,  when 
President  Johnson  announced  that  the 
United  States  and  Israel  would  cooperate 
in  desalting  research  and  development. 

A  year  later,  the  American-Israel  De- 
salting Board  made  a  report  concluding 
that  a  facility  was  technically  feasible 
which  would  produce  the  quantities  of 
fresh  water  and  electricity  needed  to 
solve  Israel's  water  shortage  problem. 

While  the  feasibility  of  a  desalting 
program  has  been  thoroughly  studied  in 
the  5  years  since  President  Johnson  first 
authorized  the  joint  saline  water  conver- 
sion research,  no  action  has  been  taken 
since  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  in 
December  of  1967  calling  for  regional 
plants  to  provide  water  and  ix)wer  for 
both  Israelis  and  Arabs  and  to  stimulate 
refugee  resettlement. 

This  plan  had  been  proposed  by  for- 
mer President  Eisenhower  and  Adm. 
Lewis  Strauss,  the  former  chairman  of 


the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  how- 
ever, the  political  Intransigence  of  the 
Arabs  undermined  hop>es  for  cooi>eratlon 
in  the  development  of  such  desalting 
facilities. 

On  January  19,  1969,  Premier  Levi  Esh- 
kol  told  the  people  of  Israel  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  written  to  him  prom- 
ising Executive  support  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  plant. 

Two  days  earlier,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Max  Edwards  had  sent  a 
bill  to  Congress  similar  to  mine. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the  bill.  Sec- 
retai-y  Edwards  stressed  that  in  addition 
to  being  "vital  to  Israel  in  terms  of  water 
supply  and  power."  the  plant  also  gives 
the  United  States  "an  opportimity  to  im- 
prove and  advance  science  and  tech- 
nology in  the  field  of  saline  water  con- 
version and  to  contribute  materially  to 
the  development  of  low-cost  desallniza- 
tion  processes." 

I  commend  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  upholding  the  commitment 
that  President  Johnson  made  to  Israel 
when  he  promised  U.S.  assistance  for 
such  a  plant. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  this  plant  will 
have  the  important  benefit  of  aiding  Is- 
rael and,  at  the  same  time,  aiding  the 
United  States. 

Such  a  plant  will  make  it  possible  for 
Israel  to  cultivate  large  portions  of  arid 
desert  land  which  cannot  be  utilized  to- 
day. The  land  and  the  jobs  which  the 
plant  will  create  will  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  stability  of  the  entire 
Middle  East.  Without  such  a  plant,  Is- 
rael would  be  unable  to  maintain  her  in- 
dustrial and  ecomonic  growth,  starting  in 
the  eariy  1970s. 

This  country's  domestic  saline  water 
conversion  program  will  also  benefit  from 
the  development.  The  committee  report 
states  that  there  are  no  desalting  plants 
with  a  capacity  of  over  7.5  million  gallons 
per  day,  although  there  is  one  under  con- 
struction which  will  be  able  to  handle 
20  million  gallons  per  day. 

My  original  bill  proposed  a  desallniza- 
tion  plant  capable  of  producing  100  to  150 
millions  of  fresh  water  daily.  Although 
the  plant  proposed  In  this  bill  only  will 
produce  40  million  gallons  a  day,  it  will 
still  surpass  the  production  of  any  plant 
planned  or  in  existence  now.  Such  a 
large-scale  plant  of  this  type  will  allow 
for  a  cutting  of  the  cost  of  desalinization. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  take  note  of  the  In- 
clusion of  this  plant  in  the  House  bill, 
and  that  a  similar  section  will  be  included 
in  the  Senate  bill  to  show  Congress'  de- 
sire to  uphold  our  commitment  to  Israel. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  iMr.  Gallagher)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  and  to 
close  this  interesting  and  controversial 
debate  we  have  had  here  this  afternoon. 
I  wish  to  take  but  a  moment  to  point 
out  for  the  record  that  the  bill  before  us. 
H.R.  HtSO.  is  the  final  product  of  more 
than  4  months  of  committee  labor.  I  wish 
also  to  point  out  that  most  of  that  labor, 
along  with  the  entire  committee,  was 
undertaken  by  a  man  who  is  not  here 
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today.  I  congratulate  our  distinguished 
chairman  (Mr.  Morgan)  who,  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  so  accurately  pointed  out 
last  night,  has  made  such  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  down  through  the  years 
to  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
chairman  for  his  dedicated  and  cou- 
rageous leadership  on  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  due  in  large  measure 
to  his  persistent  efforts,  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1969  is  truly  a  bipartisan 
piece  of  legislation,  one  which  accurately 
reflects  the  national,  bipartisan  commit- 
ment to  foreign  aid. 

COST 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  authorizes  $1.79 
billion  in  foreign  economic  assistance. 
Despite  the  low,  and  often  loud,  rum- 
blings we  hear,  whenever  the  aid  bill 
reaches  the  floor,  to  the  effect  that  our 
aid  spending  is  too  high,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  request  before  us  repre- 
sents less  than  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
of  our  entire  gross  national  product.  Dur- 
ing the  years  of  the  "Marshall  plan, "  our 
aid  spending  represented  2.8  percent  of 
the  GNP. 

During  fiscal  year  1970,  spending  under 
the  aid  program  will  equal  1 .3  percent  of 
the  budget ;  however,  during  the  Marshall 
plan,  total  aid  spending  at  no  time 
amounted  to  less  than  11.5  percent  of  our 
national  budget. 

Moreover,  H.R.  14580  provides  a 
smaller  percentage  of  overseas  assistance 
than  that  given  by  France.  Australia,  the 
Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  West  Ger- 
many, or  even  Belgium. 

Finally,  our  committee  has  reduced  the 
original  administration  request  by  $542 
million — and  that  initial  request  was  al- 
ready $140  million  lower  than  the  previ- 
ous administration's  proposal. 

BALANCE     OF     PAYMENTS 

In  our  past  considerations  of  aid  pro- 
grams, we  have  been  confronted  by  vari- 
ous mytlis;  these  myths,  by  definition, 
bear  little  relation  to  the  realities  they 
purpart  to  describe. 

For  example,  critics  of  aid  have  alleged 
that  the  program  hurts  our  already  se- 
vere balance  of  pajTnents  problem.  That 
is  a  myth.  AID  sends  goods  and  serv- 
ices— not  dollars — overseas.  Moreover. 
AID  loans  are.  with  a  few  minor  excep- 
tions, tied.  This  means  that  AID  dollars 
rarely  leave  the  United  States:  they  are 
used  to  purchase  American  goods  or  to 
pay  American  universities,  companies, 
and  other  professional  institutions  which 
carry  out  overseas  development  projects. 

The  consistent  policy  of  AID  of  tying 
aid  expenditures  to  U.S.  procurement  has 
brought  a  dramatic  reversal  in  the 
inflow-outflow  ratio  of  American  capital. 
In  fiscal  year  1970,  the  United  States 
should  gain  a  net  inflow  of  $197  million 
from  the  foreign  aid  program. 

These  net  inflows  should  not  only  con- 
tinue, but  will  grow  as  a  result  of  interest 
and  capital  repayments  on  past  loans. 
Thus,  far  from  ha\ing  an  adverse  effect 
on  our  balance  of  payments,  the  aid  pro- 
gram has  had  and  will  continue  to  have  a 
significant,  beneficial  effect  on  that  prob- 
lem. The  myth  here  must  bow  to  the 
reality. 


TRADE    RETtTRNB 

Our  foreign  aid  program  offers  yet  an- 
other material  benefit  to  the  citizens  of 
this  coimtry:  it  inevitably  improves  U.S. 
foreign  trade.  Poor  countries  are  indeed 
poor  markets  for  American  exports.  But, 
as  poor  countries  begin  to  prosper,  they 
become  customers  for  our  American 
products.  This  is  what  happened  under 
the  Marshall  plan  in  Europe;  this  is 
what  has  been  occurring  under  the  for- 
eign aid  program  throughout  the  world. 

Indeed,  under  aid.  American  com- 
mercial exports — not  financed  by  U.S.  as- 
sistance programs — to  Iran  have  in- 
creased from  $84  million  in  1963  to  $165 
million  in  1968.  During  the  same  period, 
exports  to  Israel  have  increased  »from 
$108  to  $208  million. 

freedom's   first   line 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much 
more  to  foreign  aid;  there  is  more  than 
any  statistical  sheet  could  hope  to  de- 
scribe. For  our  foreign  aid  program  is 
our  own  freedom's  first  line  of  defense. 

I,  for  one.  would  rather  send  services 
than  ser^^cemen  overseas. 

I  would  rather  see  us  keep  firm  the 
freedom  of  others  by  enabling  others  to 
stand  strong.  A  country  which  has  a 
strong  government,  a  coimtrj*  which  is 
growing  economically,  a  countrj'  which  is 
free  from  the  ravages  of  mass  starvation, 
ignorance,  and  poverty — such  a  country 
is  the  natural  enemy  of  all  who  would 
subvert  its  institutions. 

And  I  know  that  the  American  people 
understand  this  fact.  A  recent  survey  by 
the  University  of  Michigan  showed  that 
even  though  a  majority  of  those  Amer- 
icans interviewed  had  a  highly  exag- 
gerated idea  as  to  the  actual  cost  of 
foreign  aid,  46  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed still  strongly  supported  our  aid 
programs,  22  percent  showed  varying 
degrees  of  support  and  opposition,  and 
only  12  percent  opposed  the  program. 

Thus,  let  no  man  say  that  we  receive 
nothing  from  foreign  aid  but  large  price 
tags.  We  receive  far  more  from  our  aid 
program  than  we  actually  give;  it  is  one 
of  our  finest  investments. 

HIGHLIGHTS    OF    THE     CURRENT     BILL 

Technical  assistance:  There  is  a  new 
and  greater  emphasis  on  technical  as- 
sistance for  which  is  provided  a  2 -year 
authorization  of  $422.6  million  a  year. 
This  technical  assistance  is  reminiscent 
and,  indeed,  inspired  by  Harry  Truman's 
point  4  program  of  which  Dr.  John  A. 
Hannah,  the  present  Administrator  of 
AID,  was  one  of  the  prime  architects. 

Private  enterprise:  This  bill  asks  for 
an  additional  involvement  on  the  part 
of  AID  to  encourage  American  private 
enterprise  in  the  less  developed  countries. 
The  major  tool  for  accomplishing  this  is 
the  proposed  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation.  OPIC  would  take  over 
and  build  upon  a  number  of  functions  of 
AID'S  Office  of  Private  Investment  in- 
cluding preinvestment  assistance  to  help 
U.S.  investors  to  develop  opportunities 
in  less  developed  coimtries:  guarantee 
insurance;  investment  financing  for  pri- 
vate projects  including  local  foreign 
currency  loans,  dollar  loans,  subordi- 
nated and  equity  debts,  and  extended  risk 
guarantees;    advisory    support   of    pro- 


grams of  private  enterprise  or  manage- 
ment assistance  involving  investment 
institutions.  OPIC  will  have  a  new  insur- 
ance authority  of  $7.5  billion,  a  new 
guarantee  authority  of  $750  million,  and 
a  revolving  direct  investment  fund  of 
$100  million.  Administrative  and  other 
expenses  will  come  from  interest  and 
fees. 

As  a  result  of  extensive  hearings  by  the 
Pascell  Subcommittee  on  Latin  America 
this  bill  contains  a  provision  for  an 
Inter-American  Social  Dfevelopment  In- 
stitution. The  institute  will  complement 
present  government-to-government  pro- 
grams by  utilizing  both  private,  govern- 
mental, and  international  resources  of 
self-help  programs  in  the  social  develop- 
ment field.  The  committee  recommends 
that  AID  programs  invohing  credit 
unions,  civic  development  programs, 
cooperatives,  and  similar  actiuties  be 
absorbed  by  the  institute  and  removed 
from  their  present  context  as  AID 
programs. 

Development  loans:  The  bill  provides 
a  2-year  authorization  of  S475.5  million 
a  year  for  development  loans,  $200  mil- 
lion below  the  amount  requested.  Eighty- 
six  percent  of  the  development  loan  funds 
are  earmarked  for  eight  countries — 
Brazil.  Chile.  Colombia,  India.  Indonesia. 
Korea,  Pakistan,   and   Turkey. 

Alliance  for  Progress  development 
loans:  The  bill  provides  $337.5  million 
for  development  loans  for  Alliance  coun- 
tries. 

Supporting  assistance:  79  percent  of 
the  Supporting  Assistance  funds  are  ear- 
marked for  Vietnam.  Fourteen  percent 
for  Laos  and  Thailand.  The  remainder 
goes  to  UNRA,  U.N.  forces  in  Cyprus,  and 
2  percent  to  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Korea  and  Nigeria.  Supporting 
assistance  funds  have  been  authorized 
$414.6  million  in  this  bill.  The  purpose 
of  this  money  is  primarily  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  recipient  countries 
to  defend  against  internal  Communist 
expansion. 

Population:  This  bill  earmarks  $100 
million  to  be  available  only  for  popula- 
tion programs.  If  the  ever  more  critical 
race  between  expanding  population  and 
food  scarcity  is  to  be  solved  more  quali- 
fied personnel  must  be  assigned  both 
here  and  abroad.  This  earmarking  makes 
this  possible. 

U.S.  schools  and  hospitals  abroad: 
The  administration  requested  $12.9  mil- 
lion for  U.S.  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad.  The  committee  has  increased 
this  to  $23.4  million  to  include:  $3  mil- 
lion for  the  Wiseman  Institute  in  Israel. 
The  funds  provided  will  not  only  benefit 
Israel,  but  will  also  assist  in  the  educa- 
tion of  graduate  students  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Basin  and.  hopefully,  will 
contribute  to  a  better  standard  of  health 
both  for  Arab  and  Jew.  $5  million  Is  au- 
thorized for  the  Hadassah  medical  facili- 
ties in  Israel.  Hadassah,  as  I  am  sure 
you  all  know,  is  an  organization  of  318,- 
000  Jewish  women  organized  in  1.320 
chapters  throughout  the  United  States. 
$2.5  million  is  further  authorized  to  two 
educational  institutions  in  Israel  to  trsdn 
quaiiiled  teachers,  especiallj"  among 
needy  immigrants. 
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CONCLUSION 


Mr.  Chsdrman,  we  have  a  good  bill 
before  us;  It  Is  a  frugal  bill,  it  is  a  wise 
bill.  It  contalii£  more  emphasis  on  tech- 
nical assistance  thaji  any  aid  bill  before 
it;  it  puts  more  emphasis  on  private  en- 
terprise than  any  add  bill  before  It.  And, 
it  takes  wise  acknowledgment  not  only 
of  the  economic  problems  of  the  devel- 
oping countries,  but  of  their  social,  edu- 
cational, and  health  problems  as  well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  a  strong 
and  hearty  vote  of  approval  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  our 
courageous  astronauts  again  explore  the 
surface  of  the  moon,  we  continue  to 
search  for  means  by  which  nations  may 
better  live  together  on  this  planet  earth. 
If  we  are  to  live  in  greater  harmony.  I 
think  it  obvious  that  the  one-third  of 
the  world's  people  who  enjoy  unprece- 
dented prosperity  must  contribute  to  the 
well-being  of  the  remaining  two-thirds. 
As  the  President  stated  in  his  message 
to  Congress  concerning  the  foreign  aid 
progi-am,  "a  great  nation  must  also  be 
a  ?pod  nation." 

As  a  member  o(f  the  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  I  have  been  continually  im- 
pressed by  the  importance  of  public 
health  to  our  own  Nation.  A  distinguished 
international  panel  headed  by  Lester  B. 
Pearson,  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  came  to  the  same  conclusion  in 
its  report  on  the  massive  problems  fac- 
ing low-income  nations.  The  report 
states: 

There  la  probably  no  other  area  where  so- 
cial Improvemfent  bas  been  realized  which  Is 
of  such  direct  benefit  to  Individuals  In  de- 
veloping countries  as  that  of  public  health. 
In  human  terms.  It  has  been  the  most  con- 
vincing demonstration  of  the  jjower  of  ap- 
plied -science.  It  has  lifted  people's  spirits  and 
raised  their  sights  In  planning  for  the  future. 
It  has  increased  their  capacity  to  work,  and 
It  has  opened  up  territories  for  new  cultiva- 
tion where  disease  had  previously  been 
nun  pant. 

We  seek,  through  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, a  better  world.  We  achieve  this,  in 
part,  by  improving  the  health  of  tlie 
world's  people.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  record  of  accomplish- 
ments of  oiu-  foreign  aid  programs  in  this 
area. 

AID  health  programs  in  fiscal  1969. 
representing  a  commitment  of  $78  mil- 
lion, were  coordinated  with  those  of  in- 
ternational orgajiizations,  such  as  the 
World  Health  Organization,  Pan  Amer- 
ican Health  Organization,  and  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Piind. 

Support  for  malaria  eradication  pro- 
grams was  provided  in  18  countries  under 
bilateral  agreements.  Of  a  population  of 
752  million  in  the  malarious  areas,  256 
million  now  live  In  areas  where  the  dis- 
ease has  been  eradicated  and  189  million 
where  malaria  transmission  has  been 
stopped.  An  active  antimalaria  cam- 
paign is  protecting  an  additional  288 
million  population. 

Malaria  is  an  evil -sounding  word  for 
a  disease  which  links  man,  an  insect, 
and  another  man  together  in  a  deadly 
chain.  This  blood  bond  between  men, 
like  an  ancient  ciu-se,  brings  deliriimi, 


death,  and  economic  ruin.  Twenty  years 
of  ceaseless  struggle  to  break  this  chain 
have  produced  concrete  results  provid- 
ing that  the  goal  of  eradication  is  at- 
tainable. 

Measles  control  and  smallpox  eradica- 
tion programs  covered  19  countries  in 
central  and  western  Africa  where  more 
than  68.4  million  people  have  been  vacci- 
nated against  smallpox  and  11  million 
children  vaccinated  against  measles. 

The  number  of  known  smallpox  cases 
declined  from  over  120.000  in  1967  to  74.- 
000  in  1968.  a  reduction  of  about  40  per- 
cent. Partly  attributable  to  effective  pro- 
grams in  many  coimtries.  the  very  low 
figure  may  also  reflect  cyclical  variations 
in  smallpox  incidence. 

The  countries  of  western  and  central 
Africa  recorded  impressive  progress: 
smallpox  transmission  has  almost 
stopped;  65  million  persons  out  of  a  total 
population  of  119  million  In  19  countries 
in  the  area  were  vaccinated  during  2 
years  with  assistance  from  AID  and  the 
World  Health  Organization. 

In  Brazil,  the  rate  of  vaccination  has 
reached  almost  2,000,000  a  month  and 
recorded  cases  declined  by  over  10  per- 
cent. 

Almost  80  percent  of  the  world's  small- 
pox cases  continue  to  occur  in  Asia, 
mainly  in  India.  Indonesia,  and  Pakis- 
tan. Programs  are  imderway  or  planned 
in  all  endemic  countries  of  this  area. 

In  environmental  health  activities,  the 
management,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  water  and  sewerage  systems 
continued  to  be  emphasized  in  efforts 
to  lessen  the  danger  of  diseases  caused 
by  pollution. 

Research  projects  have  developed  new 
approaches  to  the  control  and  eradica- 
tion of  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases. 
Promising  leads  to  possible  immuniza- 
tion techniques  for  the  prevention  of 
malaria  were  established.  The  major 
causes  of  death  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood were  also  studied. 

Poverty  and  illness  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  through  our  foreign  aid  program, 
we  are  helping  others  to  fight  both. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1969.  As  we  approach  the 
second  development  decade,  we  cannot 
shrink  from  our  responsibility  to  pro- 
mote third  world  development,  though 
the  temptation  may  be  great.  As  Presi- 
dent Nixon  pointed  out  in  his  foreign  aid 
message : 

tr.S.  assistance  Is  essential  to  express  and 
achieve  our  national  goals  In  the  Interna- 
tional community — a  world  order  of  peace 
and  Justice. 

The  President  goes  on  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  rising  American  frustra- 
tion with  the  world  situation  but  warns: 

This  reality  must  not  cause  us  to  retreat 
into  helpless,  sullen  Isolation.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  reality  must  catise  us  to  redirect 
our  efforts. 

The  Pesu^on  Commission  Report  of  the 
World  Bank  also  notes : 

International  support  for  development  Is 
now  flagging.  In  some  of  the  rich  countries. 
Its  feasibility,  even  Its  very  purpose,  Is  in 
question.  The  climate  surrounding  foreign 
aid  programs  Is  heavy  with  disillusionment 
and  distrust.  .  .  .  We  have  reached  a  point  of 


crisis.  The  question  which  now  arises  Is 
whether  the  rich  and  developed  nations  will 
continue  their  efforts  to  assist  the  develop- 
ing countries  or  whether  they  will  allow  the 
structure  built  up  for  development  coopera- 
tion to  deteriorate  and  fall  apart.  The  signs 
are  not  propitious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  for  one  do  not  want  to 
see  that  structure  deteriorate.  We  have 
both  a  moral  obligation  and  a  national 
stake  in  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world 
community.  I  therefore  commend  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  report- 
ing out  a  bill  which  incorporates  many  of 
the  administration's  recommendations 
for  new  directions  in  foreign  develop- 
ment assistance.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  increased  emphasis  on 
technical  assistance,  the  creation  of  an 
overseas  private  investment  corpora- 
tion— OPIC — to  stimulate  American  pri- 
vate investment  in  developing  areas,  and 
the  earmarking  of  funds  for  family 
planning.  I  especially  want  to  commend 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
( Mr.  Taft  )  on  his  efforts  to  increase  the 
amoimt  of  U.S.  assistance  for  population 
programs  in  the  third  world.  The  popu- 
lation explosion  has  had  the  effect  quite 
often  of  canceling  any  gains  in  the  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  of  these  nations.  We 
should  provide  family  plarming  assist- 
ance to  those  nations  which  request  it. 
and  the  commitment  spelled  out  in  this 
legislation  toward  that  end  is  an  im- 
portant first  step. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Committee  will  be 
further  aided  by  the  Latin  American 
policy  recommendations  of  Gtovernor 
Rockefeller  which  have  just  been  re- 
leased, and  by  the  findings  of  the  Presi- 
dent's task  force  on  development  which 
will  be  released  early  next  year.  We  are 
at  a  critical  juncture  today  as  we  reassess 
all  our  foreign  policy  commitments,  be 
they  military  or  economic.  But  I  am 
hopeful  that  in  the  final  analysis  we  will 
see  fit  to  continue  exercising  a  respon- 
sible and  constructive  role  in  assisting 
our  less  fortunate  world  neighbors  as  to- 
gether we  seek  world  peace  and  stability. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1969  includes  a 
section  that  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  certain  funds  for  this  Na- 
tion's share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  a 
prototype  large  scale  water  treatment 
and  desalting  plant  in  Israel.  Our  cost 
would  be  limited  to  50  percent  of  the 
total  capital  costs  of  the  facilities,  or  $40 
million,  whichever  is  less,  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  these  expenditures  would 
extend  over  a  5-year  period  with  author- 
ized appropriations  provided  as  needed, 
year  by  year. 

In  the  90th  Congress  and  again  this 
year,  I  introduced  legislation  calling  for 
U.S.  participation  in  the  construction  of 
such  a  plant  in  Israel.  I  was  very  pleased 
when  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, with  what  I  understand  was  wide 
bipartisan  support,  adopted  the  proposal 
as  an  smiendment  to  this  year's  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  The  committee  is  to  be 
commended  for  this  action.  It  is  a  giant 
step  toward  insuring  the  survival  of 
many  parts  of  the  world  which  now  face, 
or  will  soon  face,  aridity  and  economic 
instability  due  to  lack  of  water.  The 
realization  of  this  project  will  add  new 
knowledge  which  is  essential  to  Improv- 
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Ing  our  own  science  and  technology  in 
the  field  of  saline  water  conversion. 

The  prototype  plant  envisioned  in  this 
legislation — the  first  of  its  kind,  several 
times  larger  than  any  now  in  existence — 
would  yield  the  experience  and  knowl- 
edge needed  to  build  future  facilities 
which  could  produce  large  amounts  of 
usable  water  at  low  cost.  And,  Israel  Is 
exactly  the  right  place  in  which  to  build 
this  plant. 

This  small  country  has  already  ac- 
quired skill  and  experience  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fresh  water  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  her  present  water  supply. 
With  a  population  of  approximately  2.7 
mlUlon  people  and  with  the  constant  need 
of  water  for  irrigation  of  its  arid  land, 
about  95  percent  of  Israel's  fresh  water 
supply  has  already  been  tapped.  The 
population  of  that  country  is  scheduled 
to  increase  by  over  1  million  within  the 
next  decade.  Its  agricultural  needs  can- 
not possibly  be  met  if  additional  fresh 
water  is  not  developed.  The  well-being 
of  Israel's  entire  economy  is  dependent 
upon  having  suflQcient  water. 

Demonstrating  in  the  short  span  of 
two  decades  an  outstanding  capability 
to  overcome  the  most  difiScult  obstacles 
in  her  efforts  to  achieve  a  viable  econ- 
omy. Israel  provides  the  environment 
and  experience  for  a  scientific  break- 
through in  desalinlzation  technology. 

The  project  has  further  promise.  The 
need  for  fresh  water  is  not  only  a  con- 
dition of  Israel,  but  of  the  entire  Middle 
East.  A  desalting  plant  in  Israel  could, 
and  should,  be  used  eventually  by  aU 
peoples  of  the  Mid-East.  The  project 
could  strengthen  the  chances  of  perma- 
nent peace  and  stability  in  that  part  of 
the  world — a  byproduct  that  would  of 
itself  be  worthy  of  the  investment  called 
for  in  the  legislation. 

Since  1964,  when  President  Johnson 
announced  that  the  United  States  and 
Israel  would  cooperate  in  desalinlzation 
research  and  development,  the  Congress 
htis  had  imder  consideration  proposals 
to  authorize  our  financial  participation  in 
such  activity.  Five  years'  consideration 
is  surely  sufiBcient.  The  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect to  our  Government  is  meager — cer- 
tainly in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  fresh  water  is  indispen- 
sable to  human  survival. 

There  is  a  growing  shortage  of  fresh 
water  already  in  many  areas,  and  as  the 
world's  population  grows  and  the  need 
for  water  steadily  increEises,  the  situa- 
tion will  become  even  more  critical  un- 
less remedial  steps  are  taken  now.  In  fact, 
they  are  long  overdue.  Three-fourths 
of  the  earth's  surface  is  covered  by  salt 
water,  unfit  for  human  consumption, 
and  the  only  feasible  solution  will  be  to 
remove  the  salt  content  from  ocean  wa- 
ter. The  present  high  cost  of  the  process 
and  the  lack  of  technological  knowledge 
have  precluded  concentrated  action 
along  these  lines  by  any  government.  We 
have  a  few  modest  desalting  plants  in 
this  country;  a  few  others  exist  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world;  but,  the  total  out- 
put is  less  than  250  million  gallons  of 
desalinated  water  a  day.  In  the  United 
States  alone,  we  now  use  more  than  400 
billion  gallons  of  water  every  day.  To 
meet  the  world's  growing  need  for  fresh 
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water,  not  only  for  human  consimption 
but  for  agricultural  needs,  large-scale, 
eflQclently  operated  plants  to  produce 
large  quantities  of  desalinated  water 
cheaply  will  be  an  absolute  necessity 
within  a  short  time.  The  desalting  plant 
in  Israel  would  be  a  good  begiiming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposal  to  con- 
struct this  plant  in  my  judgment  con- 
stitutes the  best  kind  of  foreign  aid — 
cooperation  between  two  nations,  one 
large,  one  small,  in  which  technological 
and  financial  resources  are  pooled  for 
the  benefit  not  only  of  the  two  partici- 
pating countries,  but  for  the  good  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world. 

When  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1969  is  enacted,  I  would  hope,  and 
strongly  urge,  that  it  includes  author- 
ized funds  for  this  Government  to  share 
with  the  Grovemment  of  Israel  in  the 
construction  of  a  desalting  plant. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President's  foreign  aid  proposals  re- 
aflflrm  a  major  U.S.  policy  objective — 
that  of  increasing  multilateral  coopera- 
tion among  the  industrialized  nations  in 
providing  development  assistance  to  the 
poorer  countries. 

The  President  said  in  his  message  to 
the  Congress  on  foreign  assistance : 

I  propose  that  we  channel  more  of  our 
assistance  In  ways  that  encourage  other  ad- 
vanced nations  to  fairly  share  the  burden  of 
international  development. 

Two  of  the  principal  channels  that  can 
be  used  to  accomplish  this  objective  are 
the  international  development  banks 
and  the  United  Nations  technical  assist- 
ance program.  Greater  contributions  to 
these  programs  from  the  United  States, 
which  as  the  wealthiest  nation  has  been 
the  leader  in  these  development  efforts, 
encourages  greater  contributions  from 
other  free  world  nations.  In  most  cases, 
the  United  States  pledges  financial  con- 
tributions under  matching  formulas, 
usually  on  a  40  to  60  ratio. 

Also,  the  organizations  to  which  we 
contribute  require  substantial  matching 
local  cost  contributions  from  the  aided 
countries.  For  instance,  the  U.N.  de- 
velopment program — for  which  the  ad- 
ministration bill  proposes  $100  million 
this  year — requires  that  recipient  gov- 
ernments meet  the  local  costs  of  projects 
and  also  provide  counterpart  personnel, 
buildings  and  other  local  resources. 

Multilateral  organizations  lend  them- 
selves well  to  assistance  programs  in 
sensitive  areas  such  as  family  planning 
in  some  countries.  Surveys  of  mineral 
resources,  transportation  studies  in 
strategic  locations  or  development  proj- 
ects in  areas  of  tension  are  other  ex- 
amples of  fields  where  developing  coun- 
tries may  prefer  international  assist- 
ance. 

I  quote  the  President's  message  again : 

Assistance  through  international  develop- 
ment banks  and  the  United  Nations  is  ap- 
proaching a  filth  of  total  world-wide  aid  for 
development  and  should  be  expanded.  Multi- 
lateral programs  cushion  political  frictions 
between  donors  and  recipients  and  bring  the 
experience  of  many  nations  to  bear  on  the 
development  proDiem. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  authorizes 
U.S.  contributions  for  the  technical  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  various  organi- 


zations of  the  United  Nations  family. 
The  principal  ones  are  the  U.N.  develop- 
ment program,  the  children's  fund  (UNI- 
CEF) ,  the  FAO  world  food  program,  the 
population  program,  international 
atomic  energy  program  and  the  world 
health  organization  medical  research 
program. 

As  part  of  the  request  for  supporting 
assistance,  contributions  totaling  about 
$20  million  are  proposed  for  the  U.N. 
force  in  Cyprus  and  for  the  U.N.  Relief 
and  Works  Agency,  which  helps  feed, 
house,  and  educate  Arab  refugees  of  the 
1948  Arab-Israel  confiict. 

A  $7.5  million  authorization  is  also 
proposed  for  the  Indus  Basin  develop- 
ment fund,  to  finance  a  construction 
program  which  will  insure  an  equitable 
division  of  the  waters  of  the  Indus  Basin 
between  India  and  Pakistan.  This  proj- 
ect, administered  by  the  World  Bank,  ^ 
and  financed  by  eight  other  donors  be-  ' 
sides  the  United  States,  was  instru- 
mental in  forestalling  hostilities  over  the 
Indus  waters. 

But  the  principal  multilateral  pro- 
gram funded  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  is  the  U.N.  development  program, 
which  is  administered  by  Mr.  Paul  Hoff- 
man. Because  each  $4  contributed  by  the 
United  States  generates  at  least  $6  from 
other  donors  and  an  equal  contribution 
to  their  projects  by  the  recipient  devel- 
oping countries,  every  U.S.  dollar  is  mul- 
tiplied by  4  in  the  UNDP  projects. 

This  makes  it  especially  important  for 
us  to  support  the  administration  request 
for  $142.2  million  in  technical  assistance 
and  supporting  assistance  funds  for  U.N. 
organizations.  Of  this  amount,  $100  mil- 
lion is  for  the  U.N:  development  program, 
an  increase  of  25  percent  over  last  year's 
request. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14580.  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969. 

This  bill  authorizes  $2.19  biUion  for 
foreign  economic  and  military  assLst- 
ance  under  the  AID  program  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  The  authorization  is  $441  mil- 
lion less  than  the  amoimt  requested  by 
the  administration,  but  some  $430  million 
more  than  the  amount  that  was  apjpro- 
priated  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

To  those  who  oppose  this  increase,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  as  a  per- 
centage of  our  gross  national  product, 
foreign  economic  assistance  under  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  predecessor  agencies  has  steadily 
declined  from  just  over  2  percent  in  1949 
to  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  percent  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Although 
in  absolute  terms,  the  United  States  stUl 
provides  about  50  percent  of  free  world 
developanent  assistance,  it  has  dropped 
from  first  to  eighth  place  when  the  GNP  - 
percentage  yardstick  is  applied  to  the 
nations  with  foreign  economic  assistance 
programs. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  our 
continued  level  of  assistance  to  free 
world  nations  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
U.S.  leadership  in  this  field  of  inter- 
national relations  is  clearly  in  the  best 
interest  not  only  of  the  peoples  of  the 
free  world,  but  also  of  the  American 
people. 

HJl.  14580,  as  a  vehicle  to  promote 
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the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general 
welfare  of  this  Nation,  is  particularly 
outstanding  in  several  particulars.  First 
of  all.  this  bill  provides  greater  emphasis 
on  technical  assistance  and  lays  t^reater 
stre.ss  on  the  use  of  private  enterprise. 
This  new  direction  in  our  foreign  aid 
program  is  consistent  with  our  foreign 
policy  which  favors  .support  to  those 
countries  which  foster  economic  develop- 
ment and  .social  justice  within  their  own 
borders. 

The  new  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  to  be  created  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  to  take  over  AIDs 
present  U.S.  investment  uicentive  pro- 
grams, would  encourage  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  private  capital  and  skills  in  the 
developing  nations.  Another  new  agency, 
the  Inter- American  Social  Development 
Institute,  would  be  created  to  take  over 
AID'S  social  and  civil  development  pro- 
grams in  Latin  America  and  carry  them 
out  through  private  channels.  These 
new  agencies  would  stimulate  private 
ent<>rpri*€- abroad  and  encourage  people- 
lo-people-oo:  tacts. 

It  is  particularly  uratifying  to  note 
that  in  the  area  of  .supporting  assistance, 
79  percent  of  the  $414.6  million  author- 
ization is  earmarked  for  Vietnam.  Sup- 
porting assistance  funds  are  used  pri- 
marily to  mcrease  the  capability  of  coun- 
tries to  defend  against  Communist  ex- 
pansion, and  maiieve  that  a  vital  part 
of  that  program  is  the  improved  educa- 
tion of  the  masses.  The  record  of  what 
AID  has  been  doing  to  improve  educa- 
tion in  Vietnam  is  nothinu  short  of  in- 
spiring. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, like  many  other  Asian  i^eoples,  revere 
education.  Under  the  French,  schools 
were  designed  to  produce  interpreters, 
clerks,  and  petty  officials  for  the  colonial 
government  and  business.  But  only  the 
children  of  the  wealthy  attended  school. 

The  education  picture  is  now  chang- 
ing, thanks  to  assistance  from  the 
Agency  fqr  International  Development. 

In  1955.  before  U.S.  participation  in 
Vietnam,  about  400.000  children  were  in 
elementai-y  schools.  Today,  more  than 
1.6  million  or  80  percent  of  school  age 
children  attend  elementary  .schools.  In 
reaching  this  goal,  AID  helped  train 
more  than  15.000  hamlet  elementary 
teachers  in  90-day  accelerated  courses 
and  provided  material  to  build  14,000 
classrooms.  AID  also  assisted  in  writing, 
printing,  and  distributing  16  million  text- 
books throughout  Vietnam.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  every  schoolchild  has  text- 
books. 

Fewer  than  54,000  students  attended 
secondary  .schools  in  1955.  Today,  more 
than  one-half  million  students  attend 
secondary  schools.  From  1968  to  1969, 
secondary  school  enrollments  increased 
from  417,000  to  542,000  and  the  number 
of  teachers  from  10.000  to  13,000. 

In  1955.  2,900  students  were  enrolled 
in  Vietnam's  single  university.  Today, 
more  than  40,000  students  are  enrolled 
in  five  universities,  studying  to  become 
doctors,  dentists,  pharmacists,  scientists, 
architects,  educat»rs,  and  other  profes- 
sionals. AID  also  has  sponsored  training 
programs  in  the  United  States  for  about 
50  Vietnamese  who  are  now  teaching  in 


Vietnam's   five  universities   and   in  the 
national  technical  center. 

To  train  skilled  workers  essential  to 
Vietnam's  economic  development,  AID 
has  helped  establish  four  polytechnic 
schools,  five  trade  .schools,  12  junior 
technical  .schools,  and  a  vocational 
teacher  training  program.  Enrollment  in 
polytechnic  schools  is  now  nearly  4,000. 

AID  has  also  helped  .to  establish  eight 
vocational  agriculture  high  schools 
which  last  year  graduated  600  students. 
Currently,  the  total  enrollment  exceeds 
3,000. 

Many  students  are  studying  English, 
which  is  becoming  the  second  language 
in  Vietnam.  About  70  percent  of  the 
.secondary  students  have  chosen  English 
as  a  first  foreign  language.  More  than 
20.000  university  students  and  one-half 
million  adults  and  out-of-tchool  youth 
also  are  .studying  English. 

With  AID  support  the  ministry  of 
education  has  launched  an  adult  edu- 
cation program  concentrating  on  read- 
ing, writing,  and  vocational  training. 
Special  reading  and  writing  classes  for 
adults  in  rural  areas  are  underway  in 
hundreds  of  hamlets  throughout  Viet- 
nam. 

All  of  these  are  programs  well  worth 
our  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  favorable 
vote  for  H.R.  14580.  without  crippling 
amendments. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congresti  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  "The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1969". 

PART  I— ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Section  1.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Is  hereby  deleted 
and  the  following  part  I  substituted  there- 
for: 

"PART  I 

"Chapter  1 — Policy 

•Sec.  101.  Statement  of  Policy. — The 
Congress  declares  that  It  Is  the  national  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  to  support  the  quest 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  for  dignity,  free- 
dom, and  a  decent  standard  of  living  and 
realises  that  etfectlve  steps  toward  economic 
development  and  social  Justice  may  Involve 
fundamental  change.  The  Congress  further 
declares  that  this  policy  serves  our  national 
purpose  to  build  a  Just.  free,  and  peaceful 
community  of  nations.  To  this  end,  the 
United  States  should  Join  with  other  nations 
to  assist  in  building  the  necessary  human 
and  material  resoxirces,  and  economic  and 
social  Institutions  in  those  less  developed 
countries  which  demonstrate  the  will  to 
serve  these  aspirations  of  their  people. 

"Sec.  102.  Principles.-  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall — 

•(a)  encourage  the  cooperation  of  the  de- 
veloped nations  in  mobilizing  the  resources 
and  skills  necessary  to  the  task  of  develop- 
ment; 

"(b)  concentrate  our  assistance  in  coun- 
tries with  the  greatest  development  promise 
and  the  strongest  will  to  help  themselves 
achieve  self-sustaining  growth; 

"(c)  emphasize  teclinlcal  and  professional 


assistance  designed  to  build  Institutions  nec- 
essary  lor  long-term   national  development; 

"id  I  give  high  priority  to  programs  which 
encourage  greater  prcxluctlon  and  better  dis- 
tribution of  f<X)d  and  enhance  the  ability  of 
parents  to  choose  the  size  of  their  own 
families; 

"lei  encourage  the  investment  of  private 
resources  from  the  United  States  and  from 
the  less  developed  countries  themselves,  to 
supplement    other    development    ctlort..; 

■ifi  encourage  broad  popular  p.irtlcipation 
by  the  peoples  i  f  the  le's  developed  nations 
in  the  planning,  execution,  and  beneHts  of 
development  pr  v'r^ss; 

"(g(  foster  regional  cooperative  efforts 
among  countries  seeking  common  devekp- 
nient  go.ils; 

"(h)  ch.innel  United  .States  assistance 
through  internitlonal  organizations  and  un- 
der other  multilateral  au.-.pices  whenever  the 
common  development  ellort  will  be  best 
served  thereby; 

"111  assist  the  less  developed  nations  to 
safeguard  their  Internal  and  external  secu- 
rity: 

"(J I  furnish  assistance,  wherever  practic- 
able, .-on.-,tltuted  of  United  States  commodi- 
ties and  services  furnished  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  other  ellorts  of  the  United  Slates 
to  improve  its  balance  of  payments  position; 
.ind 

■(kl  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces.^ary 
I  y  assure  t.lat.  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  furnishing  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, disposal  of  excess  property,  and 
United  .St.ites  payments  to  international 
lending  institutions,  undertaken  pursuant 
to  this  or  anv  other  Act.  will  complement  and 
be  coord;n.tted  \nth  assistance  provided  un- 
der tills  part. 

"Sec.  103  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congre.ss 
that  the  President  sliall  continue  to  make 
every  eilart  to  obtain  a  permanent  peace  In 
the  Middle  East;  help  promote  that  objective 
by  encouraging,  as  part  of  piclflc  settlement, 
direct  talks  among  the  parties  concerned 
u-.;ng  such  third  parties  or  United  Nations 
assistance  as  the  parties  may  wish;  continue 
10  review  the  needs  of  the  several  countries 
of  that  area  a;iri  reevaluate  United  States  pol- 
icies aimed  .-. l  lio:;-mg  meet  tho-e  needs  in 
securing  a  perman  ni  peace  in  the  area. 
Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 
Sec.  201  .^s.sisrANCF.  Criteria. — In  fur- 
nishing development  .issistance  under  this 
chapter  the  President  shall  Wke  Into  ac- 
count— 

"(a)  the  extent  lo  which  the  recipient 
country  demon-traies  a  determination  to 
help  itself  and  a  willingness  to  pay  a  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  development  pro- 
grams; 

"(b)  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient 
country  is  responsive  to  the  vlual  economic, 
political,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people  and 
to  increasing  their  participation  In  the  de- 
velopment process; 

"(ci  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient 
country  is  creating  a  favorable  environment 
for  private  enterprise  and  investment; 

"(di  the  extent  to  which  the  activity  wnll 
contrblute  to  self-sustaining  growth,  the  de- 
velopment of  human  or  material  resources, 
and  the  creation  or  strengthening  of  Institu- 
tions essential  to  economic  and  soclbl  prog- 
ress; 

■•(6)  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient 
country  Is  concerned  with  increasing  employ- 
ment and  standards  of  living  of  all  segments 
of  Its  population; 

"(f)  the  extent  to  which  the  activity  will 
contribute  to  regional  cooperation; 

"(g)  the  economic  and  technical  sound- 
ness of  the  activity; 

"(h)  the  consistency  of  the  activity  with 
other  development  activities  being  under- 
taken or  planned; 

"(I)  the  possible  effects  of  the  assistance 
Involved  upon  the  United  States  economy, 
with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial 
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labor  surplus,   and   to  the  export-expansion 
objectives  of  the  United  States; 

"(J  I  whether  financing  could  be  obtained 
from  other  tree- world  sources  on  reason .ible 
terms,  including  private  resources  within  or 
without  the  United  St.ites; 

"(k(  In  the  case  of  loans,  reasonable  pros- 
pects of  r*payment;  and 

111  the  extent  u  which  excess  foreign 
currenries  are  available  for  expenditure  in 
lieu  of  dollars 

"Sec  202  Technical  Assistance.— The 
President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance. 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  de- 
termine. In  order  to  promote  the  deve'.op- 
nient  of  less  developed  friendly  countries  or 
areas  through  programs  of  technic.U  coopera- 
tion, bilaterallv  or  through  regional,  multi- 
lateral, or  private  entitles;  and  for  multi- 
lateral organizations  and  for  programs 
administered  by  them  In  accordance  with 
section  401(ai(li  There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriBted  to  the  President  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  $422,620,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970.  and  $422,620,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971.  which  amounts  .^hall  re- 
main available  until  expended,  distributed 
us  f'jUows 


1970 


1971 


( 1 )  Worldwide  $200. 000. 000      J?00. 000.  000 

(2)  Alliance  lot  P'ogiess  (sec 

2'M) 

^    (sec  4ul(aK'»   -      i:'2.6?0.000   122.620.0j0 


IOO.O'jO.OOQ    100.000.000 


"To  meet  the  changing  requirements  of 
these  areas  and  programs  the  agency  prl- 
marilv  responsible  for  administering  part  I 
may  redistribute  up  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  during  any  fiscal  year 
for  anv  such  area  or  program  to  any  other 
such  area  or  program.  Bilateral  assistance 
under  this  section  distributed  under  (1) 
Worldwide,  above,  shall  not  be  furnished  in 
any  fiscal  year  to  more  than  40  countries. 

•  Sec.  2(33  Development  Loans. — (a)  The 
President  Is  authorized  to  make  loans  pay- 
able as  to  principal  and  Interest  in  United 
States  dollars,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  less  developed 
friendly  countries  or  areas. 

"(b)  Funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion and  section  204  shall  not  be  loaned,  or 
reloaned  at  rates  of  Interest  excessive  or  un- 
reasonable for  the  borrower  or  higher  than 
the  applicable  legal  rate  of  Interest  of  the 
country  In  which  the  loan  Is  made.  Such 
funds  shall  not  be  loaned  at  a  rate  of  interest 
of  less  than  3  per  centum  per  annum  com- 
mencing not  later  than  ten  years  following 
the  date  on  which  the  funds  are  Initially 
made  available  under  the  loan,  during  which 
ten-year  period  the  rate  of  Interest  shall  not 
be  IcJwer  than  2  per  centum  per  annum.  The 
authority  of  section  614(a)  may  not  be  used 
to  waive  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
and  the  authority  of  section  610  may  not 
be  used  to  decrease  the  funds  available  under 
this  section  or  under  section  204  except  to 
transfer  such  latter  funds  to  funds  made 
available  under  this  section. 

"(cl  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  Imple- 
mentation of  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (49  Stat.  1985;  46  U.S.C.  1241 
lb)  ).  funds  made  available  under  this  part 
may  be  used  to  the  extent  required  to  make 
prants  to  recipients  under  this  part  to  pay 
any  differential,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  between  United  States 
and  foreign-flag  vessel  charter  or  freight 
rates.  Grants  made  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  paid  with  United  States-owned  for- 
eign currencies  wherever  feasible. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  establish  an  In- 
teragency Development  Loan  Committee, 
consisting  of  such  officers  from  such  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government  as  he  may 


determine,  which  shall,  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  establish  standards  and  cri- 
teria for  lending  operations  under  this  sec- 
tion and  section  204  in  accordance  with  the 
{.. reign  and  nnancial  policies  of  the  United 
States. 

■(e)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  lo  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  $475,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  $475,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1971, 
which  amounts  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.  Bilateral  loans  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  be  made  in  any  fiscal  year 
to  more  than  twenty  countries. 

"(1)  Dollar  receipts  from  loans  made  pur- 
suant to  this  part  or  pursuant  t.o  predeces- 
sor authority  contained  in  provisions  re- 
pealed by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ol  1969 
and  from  loans  made  under  the  Mutual  St- 
curlty  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are  author- 
ized "to  be  niaje  available  fc^r  the  fiscal  ycai 
1970  fur  use  lor  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
aectiun  204  (b).  and  section  ;<22.  Sucn  ic- 
ceipts  and  other  lunds  made  available  unuer 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Sec.  204.  Alliance  for  Progress — la)  ,  ;  i 
In  oraer  to  advance  the  welfare  oi  the  peoples 
ol  the  Americas  and  strengthen  the  relations 
among  the  nations  Joined  In  the  AlUance  Icr 
Progress  under  the  principles  of  the  Act 
of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  ol  Punta  del  Este. 
and  to  encourage  the  countries  and  areas  cf 
Latin  America  to  mobilize  their  own  re- 
sources for  development,  and  to  adopt  reionn 
mea.sures  to  spread  the  bene  .ts  of  economic, 
political,  and  social  progress  among  Uieu 
peoples,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance  under  section  202  and  this 
section,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  in  order  to  promote  the  de- 
\elopment  of  Irlendly  less  developed  coun- 
tries and  areas  ol  Latin  America. 

"(2)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance  to  the  Government  of  Mexico  i  .- 
the  purpose  of  furthering  a  Joint  eflori  i  ; 
suppress  the  illegal  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs, 
dangerous  drugs,  and  marihuana  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Of  amounts 
made  available  under  section  202  for  dis- 
tribution under  this  section,  $500,000  shall 
be  available  solely  to  make  grants  to  the 
government  of  Mexico  under  this  paragraph. 

■(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  purpose 
of  making  loans  under  this  section,  payable 
as  to  principal  and  interest  In  United  States 
dollars  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203.  in  addition  to  other  funds  avall- 
■able  for  such  purpose.  $337,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970.  and  $337,500,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1971.  which  amounts  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"(C)  Loans  may  be  made  under  authority 
of  this  section  only  for  social  and  economic 
development  projects  and  programs  which 
are  consistent  with  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Inter-American  Commit- 
tee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  Its  an- 
nual review  of  national  development  ac- 
tivities. 

"(d)(1)  The  President  shall  assist  in  the 
development  In  the  American  Republics  of 
self-liquidating  housing  projects,  the  devel- 
opment of  Institutions  engaged  In  Alliance 
for  Progress  programs,  Including  coopera- 
tives, free  labor  unions,  savings  and  loan 
type  Institutions,  and  other  private  enter- 
prise programs  in  Latin  America  engaged 
directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  financing  of 
home  mortgages,  the  construction  of  homes 
for  lower  income  persons  and  families,  th" 
Increased  mobilization  of  savings  and  the 
improvement  of  housing  conditions  in  Latlr 
America. 

"(2)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (d)(1).  the  President  is  authorized  to 
issue  guaranties,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  shall  determine,  to  eligible  in- 
vestors,   as    defined    in    section    328(c),    as- 


suring against  loss  of  loan  investment  made 
by  such  Investors  In — 

""(A)  private  housing  projects  in  Latin 
.America  of  types  similar  to  those  insured 
by  the  Department  of  Hou.t;ng  and  Urban 
Development  and  suitable  for  conait:cn.=  .n 
Latin  America; 

■iB)  credit  institutions  In  Latin  America 
engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  financ- 
ing o!"  home  mSrtgages.  such  a,  savings  and 
loan  in.«iltui!ons  and  other  qualified  in- 
vestment enterprises; 

"(C)  housing  projects  m  Latin  America  for 
lower  income  iamllles  and  persons,  which 
projects  shall  be  constructed  in  a^-cordance 
witli  maximum  unit  costs  establi.ihcd  by  the 
President  for  families  and  persons  whcse  In- 
comes meet  the  limitation.s  prescribed  by  the 
President; 

"(D)  housing  projects  in  Latin  .^mellca 
which  will  promote  the  development  c:  la- 
.siitutlons  impoitant  to  the  succe.ss  of  the 
Allfincc  for  Progress,  .sacn  as  free  labor 
unions,  cooperatives,  and  other  private  en- 
terprise programs;  or 

•■lE)  housing  projects  in  Laim  America  25 
per  ciiitum  or  nioie  oJ  the  aggregate  c^  the 
mortgage  financinj  for  which  is  made  avail- 
ab;e  from  sources  within  Latin  America  and 
is  not  derived  from  sources  oulsice  Latin 
.^menca.  whicli  projects  shail.  to  the  nvaxi- 
muiu  extent  practicable,  have  a  unit  cost  of 
not  more  than  $8,500 

"1:3 1  The  total  faje  smount  of  guaranties 
isued  liereun:Jer  or  heretofore  under  Latin 
American  hotising  guaranty  ■authority  re- 
pealed by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969. 
outstanding  at  any  '.ne  time,  .-^^.a;!  nut  ex- 
ceed $550.000  000;  Provided  Tuat  $325,000,- 
000  of  guaranties  may  be  used  only  lor  the 
purposes  of  subsection  ( d  1  1  2  1  (  A  »  :  Provided. 
That  no  payment  may  be  made  under  tins 
section  for  any  loss  arising  out  ol  f.'aud  or 
misrepresentation  lor  which  the  party  seek- 
ing pavmeut  ts  responsible^  Provided  tur- 
ther.  That  this  authority  shall  continue 
until  June  30.  1972 

"(4)  (A)  A  fee  shall  be  charged  for  each 
guaranty  issued  hereunder  in  an  amount  to 
be  determined  by  the  President  In  the  e\ent 
the  fee  to  be  charged  for  such  type  of  guar- 
anty Is  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid  under  exist- 
mgcontracts  for  the  same  type  of  guaranty 
may  be  similarly  reduced 

"(B)  The  amount  of  $35,000,000  of  fees 
accumulated  under  prior  investment  guar- 
antv  proviskns  repealed  by  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1969.  together  ■with  all  fees 
collected  in  connection  with  guaranties  is- 
sued hereunder,  shall  be  available  for  meet- 
ing necessary  administrative  and  operating 
expenses  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  vl  prior  housing  guaranty 
provisions  repealed  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1969  (including,  but  not  limited  to 
expenses  pertaining  to  personnel,  supplies, 
and  printing),  subject  to  such  limitations 
as  may  be  imposed  In  annual  appropriation 
Acts;,  lor  meeting  management  and  custodial 
costs  incurred  with  respect  to  currencies 
or  other  assets  acquired  under  guaranties 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  or  heretofore 
pursuant  to  prior  Latin  American  «nd  othei 
housing  guaranty  authorities  repealed  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  p£  1969.  and  to  pay 
the  cost  of  Investigating  and  adjusting  (in- 
cluding costs  of  arbitration )  claims  under 
such  guaranties;  and  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  in  discharge  of  liabilities  under 
such  guaranties  until  such  time  as  all  such 
property  has  been  disposed  of  and  all  such 
liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have 
expired,  or  until  all  such  fees  have  been 
expended  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  ( d )  ( 4 )  ( B ) . 

"(C)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge 
liabilities  under  guaranties  Issued  hereunder 
or  heretofore  under  prior  Latin  American  or 
other  housing  guaranty  authorities  repealed 
by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969,  shall 
be  paid  first  out  of  fees  referred  to  in  sub- 
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section  (d)  (4)  (B)  (excluding  amount*  re- 
quired for  purpoMB  other  than  the  discharge 
of  UablUtles  under  guaranties)  as  long  as 
such  fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall 
be  paid  out  of  funds.  If  any.  realized  from 
the  sale  of  currennlee  or  other  assets  acquired 
In  connection  with  any  payment  made  to 
discharge  liablUtleB  under  such  guaranties  as 
long  as  funds  are  avsUlable,  and  Anally  out 
of  funds  hereafter  made  available  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  (4)  (E) . 

"(D)  All  guaranties  issued  hereunder  or 
heretofore  xinder  prior  Latin  American  or 
other  housing  guaranty  authority  repealed 
by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969  shall 
constitute  obligations,  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  such  guaranties,  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
hereby  pledged  for  the  full  payment  and 
performance  of  sueh  obligations. 

"(E)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  such  amounts,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  as  may  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (d) . 

"(P)  In  the  ca«e  of  any  loan  investment 
guaranteed  under  this  section,  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  part 
I  shall  prescribe  the  maxlmxim  rate  of  Inter- 
est' alloWtCble  to  the  eligible  investor,  which 
mtOHmufJTrate  shall  not  be  less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  above  the  then  current  rate 
of  interest  applicable  to  housing  mortgages 
Inaured  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  In  no  event  shall  the 
agency  prescribe  a  maximum  allowable  rate 
of  Interest  which  exceeds  by  more  than  1 
per  centum  the  then  current  rate  of  Inter- 
est applicable  to  housing  mortgages  Insured 
by  such  Department.  The  maximum  allow- 
able rate  of  Interest  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  agency  as  of  the 
date  the  project  covered  by  the  Investment 
Is  officially  authorized  and.  prior  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  contract,  the  agency  may 
amend  such  rate  at  its  discretion,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  (4)  (P). 

"(G)  Housing  guaranties  committed,  au- 
thorized or  outstanding  under  prior  housing 
guaranty  authorities  repealed  by  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969  shall  continue  subject 
to  provisions  of  law  originally  applicable 
thereto  and  fees  collected  hereafter  with 
respect  to  such  guaranties  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  specified  In  subsection 
(d)  (4)  (B). 

•Sec.  205.  Resea«ch  and  Evaldation. —  (a) 
The  President  is  authorized  to  use  funds 
made  available  under  thla  part  to  carry  out 
programs  of  research  Into,  and  evaluation  of. 
technical,  economic,  social  and  poUtlcal  prob- 
lems of  development,  the  factors  affecting 
the  relative  successes  and  costs  of  develop- 
ment activities,  the  means,  techniques  and 
such  other  aspects  of  development  assistance 
as  he  may  determine,  In  order  to  Increase 
the  value  and  benefit  of  such  assistance.  In 
authorizing  research  designed  to  examine 
political,  social  and  related  obstacles  to  de- 
velopment. empha£ls  should  be  given  to 
unaerstandlng  of  the  ways  in  which  devel- 
opment assistance  can  support  democratic 
social  and  politlciU  trends  in  developing 
countries. 

(b)  In  conducting  programs  under  this 
chapter,  the  President  shall  conduct  a  con- 
tinuous evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  oi 
development  programs,  both  past  and  cur- 
rent, using  modern  management  techniques 
and  equipment,  so  that  experience  gained 
in  the  development  process  may  Increase  the 
effectiveness  of  current  and  future  develop- 
ment programs. 

"S*c.  206.  Sku-Hklp  Fund. — Notwith- 
standing th*  limitations  of  section  202  on 
the  number  of  covintrles  to  which  technical 
assistance  may  be  furnished,  the  President 
is  authorized  during  each  fiscal  year  to  use 
funds  made  available  under  such  section  to 
assist   friendly    leas   developed    countries   or 


areas,  through  self-help  project,  emphasiz- 
ing the  participation  of  local  human  and 
material  resources,  up  to  a  total  amount  not 
to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  section  202  for  (1)  World- 
wide distribution. 

"Sbc.  207.  P0PTn.AR  Participation. — (a)  In 
furnishing  assistance  under  this  part,  the 
President  shall  place  emphasis  on  assuring 
maximum  participation  In  the  task  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  development  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  less  developed  coun- 
tries through  the  encouragement  of  demo- 
cratic private  and  local  government  insti- 
tutions. 

"(b)   In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 

this  section,  programs  under  this  part  shall — 

"(1)   recognize  the  differing  needs,  desires, 

and  capacities  of  the  people  of  the  respective 

less  developed  countries  and  areas, 

"(2)  utilize  the  Intellectual  resources  of 
such  countries  and  areas  In  conjunction  with 
assistance  provided  under  this  Act  so  as  to 
encourage  the  development  of  Indigenous 
institutions  that  meet  their  particular  re- 
quirements for  sustained  economic  and  social 
progress,  and 

"(3)  support  civic  education  and  training 
in  skills  required  for  effective  participation 
in  governmental  and  political  processes  es- 
sential to  self-government. 

"(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Preaident  shall  develop  sys- 
tematic programs  of  inservlce  training  to 
familiarize  United  SUtes  Government  per- 
sonnel with  the  objectives  of  this  section 
and  to  Increase  their  knowledge  of  the  politi- 
cal and  social  aspects  of  development.  In  ad- 
dition to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur- 
poses, not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  section  202  may 
be  used  for  carrying  out  the  objectives  of 
this  subsection. 

"Sec  208.  PopTJiATiON  Programs.— (a) 
While  every  nation  is  and  should  be  free  to 
determine  Its  own  policies  and  procedures 
with  respect  to  problems  of  population 
growth  and  family  planning  within  Its  own 
boundaries,  nevertheless,  voluntary  family 
planning  programs  to  provide  Individual 
couples  with  the  knowledge  and  medical  fa- 
cilities to  plan  their  family  size  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  moral  convictions  and 
the  latest  medical  information  can  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  Improved  health, 
family  stability,  greater  Individual  oppor- 
tunity, economic  development,  a  sufficiency 
of  food,  and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  programs  relating  to  pop- 
ulation growth  In  friendly  countries  and 
areas,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
shall  determine,  to  foreign  govemmenu.  the 
United  Nations,  Its  specialized  agencies,  and 
other  International  and  regional  organiza- 
tions and  programs.  United  States  and  for- 
eign nonprofit  organizations,  universities, 
hospitals,  accredited  health  Institutions,  and 
voluntary  health  or  other  qualified  organiza- 
tions. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  programs  authorized 
In  this  section,  the  President  shall  establish 
reasonable  procedures  to  ensure,  whenever 
family  planning  assistance  from  the  United 
States  Is  Involved,  that  no  Individual  will  be 
coerced  to  practice  methods  of  family  plan- 
ning inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral,  phil- 
osophical, or  religious  beliefs. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
■programs  relating  to  population  growth",  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to,  demographic 
studies,  medical,  psychological,  and  sociologi- 
cal research  and  voluntary  family  planning 
programs.  Including  personnel  training,  the 
construction  and  stafllng  of  clinics  and  health 
centers  Important  to  effective  population 
programs,  specialized  training  of  doctors  and 
paramedical  personnel,  the  manufacture  of 
medical  supplies,  the  dissemination  of  family 
planning  information,  and  provision  of  medi- 
cal assistance  and  supplies. 


"(e)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  CongreM  that 
the  President  give  priority  to  devising  imagi- 
native efforts  to  substantially  increase  aaaUt- 
ance  programs  relating  to  population  growth 
and  to  encourage  greater  expenditures  by 
other  donors  and  recipient  countries,  to  the 
end  that  voluntary  population  programs  re- 
ceive the  emphasis  necessary  to  become  effec- 
tive. The  President  may  use  funds  made 
available  under  thla  part  and  foreign  cur- 
rencies owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  funds  used  for  such  purpoeee 
may  be  used  on  a  loan  or  grant  basis. 

"(f)  Of  the  funds  provided  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  part  I  of  thla  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  •100.000.000  shall  be  available  only 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thla  section  and, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  funds  used  for  such  purposes  may  be 
used  on  a  loan  or  grant  basis. 

"(g)  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  assign  re- 
sponsibility for  population  control  assUtance 
to  an  officer  appointed  pursuant  to  section 
624(a)  of  this  Act.  and  such  officer  shall 
direct,  coordinate,  and  expedite  all  assistance 
authorized  under  this  section,  and  each  over- 
seas mission  which  provides  pouplatlon  con- 
trol assistance  shall  report  regularly  to  such 
officer  on  the  progress  of  such  assistance. 

■Sec.  209.  Prototype  Desalting  Plant. — 
(a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part  and  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  exist- 
ing, and  developing  and  advancing  new,  tech- 
nology and  experience  In  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  large-scale  de- 
salting plants  of  advanced  concepts  which 
will  contribute  materially  to  low-cost  desal- 
ination In  all  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  development  of  a  large-scale 
water  treatment  and  desalting  prototype 
plant  and  necessary  appurtenances  to  be  con- 
structed In  Israel  as  an  Integral  part  of  a 
dual-purpose  power  generating  and  desalting 
project.  Such  participation  shall  Include  fi- 
nancial, technical,  and  such  other  assistance 
as  the  Preeldent  deems  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide for  the  study,  design,  construcUon.  and, 
for  a  limited  demonstration  period  of  not  to 
exceed  five  years,  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  water  treatment  and  desalting  facili- 
ties of  the  dual-purpose  project. 

•(b)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  Include 
such  terms  and  condltloiw  a*  the  President 
deems  appropriate  to  Insure,  among  other 
things,  that  all  Information,  products,  uses, 
processes,  patents,  and  other  developments 
obtained  or  utilized  In  the  development  of 
this  prototype  plant  will  be  available  with- 
out further  cost  to  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States  through- 
out the  world,  and  to  Insure  that  the  United 
States,  its  officers,  and  employees  have  a  per- 
manent right  to  review  data  and  have  access 
to  such  plant  for  th»  purpose  of  observing 
Its  operations  and  improving  science  and 
technology  In  the  field  of  desalination. 

••(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  President  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  agencies  and 
with  any  person  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (31  U.S.C.  529  and  41  U.S.C.  5). 
"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Intending  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
any  background  patent  or  any  right  which 
such  owner  may  have  under  that  patent. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  the  provlBlons  of  thla 
section,  the  President  may  utilize  the  per- 
sonnel, services,  and  facilities  of  any  Federal 
agency. 

"(f)  The  United  States  coets.  other  than 
its  administrative  costs,  for  the  study,  de- 
sign, construction,  and  operation  of  a  pro- 
to  type  plant  under  thla  section  shall  not 
exceed  either  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
capital  costs  of  the  facilities  associated  with 
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the  production  of  water,  and  50  per  centum 
of  the  operation  and  maintenance  costs  for 
the  demonstration  period,  or  $40,000,000, 
whichever  Is  less.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  subject  to  the  Umltatlona  of 
thla  subsection,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
saxy  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thla  sec- 
tion, Including  administrative  costs  thereof. 
Such  sums  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

"Sbc.  210.  Programs  for  PEAcnm.  Commtj- 
nication. — (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  use  funds  made  available  under  section 
202  to  carry  out  programa  of  peaceful  com- 
munications which  make  use  of  television 
and  related  technologies,  Including  satellite 
transmissions,  for  educational,  health,  agri- 
cultural, and  community  development  pur- 
poses In  the  less  developed  countries. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  programs  In  the  fields 
of  education,  health,  agriculture,  and  com- 
munity development,  the  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  pekrt  I  shall,  to  the  extent 
possible,  assist  the  developing  countries  with 
research,  training,  planning  assistance  and 
project  supf>ort  in  the  use  of  television  and 
related  technologies.  Including  satellite 
transmissions.  The  agency  shall  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  existing  satellite  capabilities,  in- 
cluding the  facilities  of  the  International 
Telecommunications  Satellite  Consortium. 

"(c)  In  implementing  activities  under  this 
section,  the  agency  primarily  reeponsible 
for  f>art  I  shall  coordinate  closely  with  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  agencies  and  with  non- 
governmental educational,  health,  and  agri- 
cultural Institutions  and  associations  within 
the  United  States. 

"Sec.  211.  Local  Currency  Utilization. — In 
furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act  to  the 
government  of  any  country  in  which  the 
United  States  owaa  excess  foreign  curren- 
cies as  defined  In  section  612(b)  of  this  Act, 
except  those  currencies  generated  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  re- 
cipient country  an  agreement  for  the  release, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  determine,  of  an  amount  of  such 
currencies  up  to  the  equivalent  of  the  dollar 
value  of  assistance  furnished  by  the  United 
States  for  programs  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  recipient  country  and 
the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
to  which  new  funds  authorized  by  this  Act 
would  themselves  be  available. 

"Chapter  3 — Private  Development 
Assistance 
"title  i — private  enterprise  assistance 
"Sec  301.  Role  of  PsrvATE  Enterprise. — 
The  Congress  recognizes  that  vigorous  and 
responsible  private  enterprise  In  less  devel- 
oped countries  is  both  an  objective  and  In- 
strument of  the  economic.  {XJlitical,  and  so- 
cial development  which  the  United  States 
seeks  to  encourage.  Mobilization  of  private 
resources  Is  a  key  to  economic  and  social 
growth  and  serves  as  a  means  of  participation 
in  such  growth  by  the  people  of  less  devel- 
oped countries  and  the  international  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  Without  support  and 
encouragement  of  private  enterprise,  cooper- 
ative programs  for  advancing  economic  and 
social  goals  fail  to  utilize  important  resources 
and  methods  required  In  the  developmental 
process  and  the  effectiveness  of  development 
assistance  and  cooperation  Is  diminished. 
Therefore.  In  administering  assistance  under 
this  part,  priority  shall  be  given  to  an  ex- 
panded role  In  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment for  private  enterprise;  and  the  Presi- 
dent, in  determining  whether  and  to  what 
extent  the  United  States  shall  furnish  devel- 
opment assistance  under  this  part  to  any 
country  or  area,  shall  take  Into  account — 

"(a)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  is 
creating  a  favorable  environment  for  private 
enterprise  and  Investment,  both  domestic 
ajid  foreign,  and  for  employers  and  free  trade 


unions  to  work  together  in  developing  a 
healthy  economy; 

"(b)  the  effectiveness  of  policies  to 
stren^hen  the  Institutional  framework  of 
systems  of  credit,  savings,  banking,  and 
marketing; 

"(c)  the  adequacy  of  transportation,  wa- 
ter, power,  and  communications  systems 
which  underglrd  commerce  and  trade; 

"(d)  the  adequacy  of  policies  which  pro- 
vide Incentives  for  private  production,  and 
which  seek  to  eliminate  uneconomic  or  dis- 
criminatory constraints  on  such  production; 
and  especially  the  adoption  of  incentives 
needed  for  a  healthy  agricultural  sector;  and 

"(e)  the  availability  of  trained  manpower 
to  meet  the  short-  and  long-term  require- 
ments for  human  skills  In  all  sectors. 

"Sec.  302.  CAPriAL  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance FOB  Phivate  Enterprise  Dkvelopbiint. — 
In  administering  assistance  under  this  part, 
the  President  shall  emphasize  programs  and 
projects  which  support  and  encourage  the 
expansion  of  active  private  enterprise  re- 
sponsive to  developmental  needs.  Such  pro- 
grams and  projects  may  Include  (a)  tech- 
nical assistance  to  Increase  the  abilities  In 
less  developed  countries  to  manage  and 
operate  private  entities,  and  to  Improve  the 
skills  of  Industrial  and  agricultural  workers, 
(b)  capital  projects  to  Increase  the  capacity 
of  public  and  other  facilities  essential  for  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  (c)  loans  to  finance  the 
Importation  of  goods  essential  for  private 
agricultural  and  Industrial  production.  Such 
assistance  shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  be 
coordinated  with  self-help  efforts,  including 
economic  policies  which  support  private  en- 
terprise activities  and  contribute  to  develop- 
mental objectives.  The  President  shall  coordi- 
nate assistance  under  this  part  with,  and 
utilize  to  the  extent  he  deems  desirable,  the 
facilities  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  established  under  title  II  of  this 
chapter,  and  he  Is  authorized  to  transfer 
funds  mtide  available  under  chapter  2  of  this 
part  to  such  Corporation  for  the  purposes 
and  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  gov- 
erning the  uses  of  such  funds.  Upon  request 
by  such  Corporation  and  agreement  with  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administer- 
ing part  I,  the  overseas  missions  and  staffs 
of  such  agency  may  Act  on  behalf  of  such 
Corporation,  with  or  without  compensation. 
In  order  to  further  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  not  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  lean  funds  made  available  under  sec- 
tions 203  and  204  shall  be  available  for  loans 
made  to  encourage  economic  development 
through  private  enterprise. 

"Sec.  303.  United  States  Private  Enter- 
prise Participation. —  (a)  In  furnishing  as- 
sistance under  this  part  the  President  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  utilize 
private  trade  channels  and  the  services  of 
United  States  private  enterprise.  Including 
nonprofit  organizations,  labor  unions,  co- 
operatives, savings  and  loan  associations, 
credit  unions,  private  experts  and  consult- 
ants, and  educational  institutions,  and  shall 
encourage  continuing  relationships  between 
private  United  States  Institutions  and  their 
counterparts  in  less  developed  countries. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  take  appropriate 
steps  to  enable  United  States  private  enter- 
prise to  respond  effectively  In  providing 
goods  and  services  for  assistance  programs 
and  projects  authorized  under  this  Act.  It 
Is  declared  to  be  In  the  national  interest 
to  encourage  and  develop  the  actual  and 
potential  capacity  of  American  small  busi- 
ness and  to  utilize  this  important  segment 
of  our  economy  In  providing  such  goods  and 
services.  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  assist 
American  small  business  to  participate 
equitably  In  the  furnishing  of  commodities, 
defense  articles,  and  services  (including  de- 
fense services)  financed  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act — 


"(1)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to 
suppliers  In  the  Unltad  States,  and  particu- 
larly to  small  Independent  enterprises.  In- 
formation, as  far  In  advance  as  possible,  with 
respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed 
with  such  funds; 

"(3)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to 
prospective  purchasers  In  the  countries  and 
areas  receiving  assistance  under  this  act 
Information  as  to  such  commodities,  articles, 
and  services  produced  by  small  Independent 
enterprises  In  the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services 
and  methods  to  assure  that  small  business  Is 
afforded  better  opportunities  to  participate 
equitably  In  the  furnishing  of  such  com- 
modities, articles,  and  services  financed  with 
such  funds. 

"(c)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small 
Business,  headed  by  a  Special  Assistant  for 
Small  Business,  In  such  agency  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  as  the  President  may 
direct,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  subsection    (b)    of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  as- 
sure that  there  Is  made  available  to  suppliers 
In  the  United  States,  and  p>artlcularly  to 
small  Independent  enterprises,  information 
with  respect  to  purchases  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  pursuant  to  part  II, 
such  Information  to  be  furnished  as  far  In 
advance  as  possible. 

"Sec  304.  Support  of  Volttntabt  Assist- 
ance.—(a)  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
United  States  private  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions significantly  assist  less  developed  coun- 
tries by  creating  Institutions  and  engaging 
In  activities  relating  to  development,  relief, 
and  rehabilitation  which  advance  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(b)  (1)  The  President  is  authorized  (not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  AssLstance  Control  Act  of  1951.  as 
amended)  to  furnish  assistance  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine 
to  schools  and  libraries  outside  the  United 
States  founded  or  sponsored  by  United  States 
citizens  and  serving  as  study  and  demon- 
stration centers  for  Ideas  and  practices  of 
the  United  States  and  to  hospital  centers 
for  medical  education  and  research  outside 
the  United  States  founded  or  sponsored  by 
United  States  citizens.  For  such  purposes, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
$15,900,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, of  which  $3,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able solely  to  furnish  assistance  tinder  this 
subsection  to  the  Welzmann  Institute  In 
Israel. 

"(2)  There- Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  yesw 
1970.  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  assist- 
ance under  this  part,  $2,500,000  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 

••(A)  $1,900,000  for  Merkaz  Lechinuch 
Ichud;  and 

••(B)   $600,000  for  Amana  Ulpenat  B.  A 

"(3)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  in  addition 
to  amounts  otherwise  available  for  such  pur- 
poses. $5,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
the  expansion  In  Israel  of  the  medical  facil- 
ities of  Hadassah.  an  American  voluntarj  or- 
ganization registered  with  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid. 

•■(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use 
funds  made  available  under  this  pan  to  pay 
transportation  charges  frtim  United  States 
ports,  or  In  the  case  of  excess  or  surplus 
property  supplied  by  the  United  Stales,  from 
foreign  ports,  on  shipments  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  United  States  voluntary  non- 
profit organizations  registered  with  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Adyisory  Committee  on  Vol- 
untary Foreign  Aid  In  order  to  further  the 
efficient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  con- 
tributions   for    relief    and    rehabilitation    of 
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friendly  peoples  Where  pracllcablP.  the  Pres- 
ident shah  make  arrangements  with  the  re- 
ceiving country  for  free  entry  f  s"'^^/^P; 
ment*  and  for  the  making  available  by  that 
country  of  loca'  currencies  to  defray  the 
transportation  cost  of  such  shipments  from 
the  port  of  entry  of  the  receiving  country 
or  area  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of 
the  consignee. 

■•(d)  The  President  shall  maintain  a  sys- 
tem for  collecting  Information  concerning 
private  activities  and  opportunities  for  par- 
ticipation of  individuals  and  _f8<^'*"°'?f,,'" 
the  development  process  and  shall  utilize 
to  the  extent  possible  such  1"^«™»"°"  '" 
connection  with  programs  carried  out  under 

this  part 

■Sec  305  Assictance  to  United  States 
Educational  and  Research  iNsrrruTioNS  — 
Not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  made 
available  In  any  fiscal  year  under  section  202 
may  be  used  for  assistance,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine to  research  and  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  united  States  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  their  capacity  to  develop  and 
carry  out  programs  concerned  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  less-devel- 
oped countries. 

•Seo   906    HOUSING  Guaranties  -In  order 
to  facMHate  and  Increase  the  participation  of 
private  enterprise  In  furthering  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economic  resources  and  produ''- 
tlve    capacities    of    less    developed    flendly 
countries  and  weas.  and  U>  P^'"^^,,';';'*  ^«; 
velopment   of   thrift   and   credit   Institutions 
engaged  In  programs  of  mobilizing  local  sav- 
ings for   financing   the  construction  of  sell- 
llquldiUlng     housing     projects     and     rel.vted 
community    facilities,    the    President   Is   au- 
thorl7.ed   to  issue  guaranties,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  shall  determine,  to  e!l- 
trible  investors,  as  defined  In  section  3'28(c». 
assuring  against  loss  of  loan  investment,s  for 
self-Uquldatlng   housing   projects   as   well   aS 
investments    made    to    strengthen    the    pr^i- 
grams  of  those  institutions  engaged  directly 
or  indirectly  In  the  mobll'zation  of  'oc.l  sav- 
ings  for   the   purpose   of   fln.mclng  self-liq- 
uidating housing  projects  and  related  com- 
munity fa(  ilities.  including  home  mortgages 
The  total  face  amount  of  guaranties  Issued 
he'-eunder.  ouns landing  at  any  one  t:me.  shall 
not  exceed  «130.00O.OOO  Such  guaranties  shall 
be  issued  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
the  see  .nd  and  third  provisos  of  subsection 
2(M(di(3(    and   all   of  sub<iectlons  ■i04(dM2l 
and    L'0+idi(-il     except     that    an    additional 
an^  nun  of  *1 5.000.000  shall  be  available   for 
the  nurooses  »et  forth  In  204idl(4).  and  all 
of  tlie  provisions  thereof  -shall  apply  to  guar- 
anties   issued    under    the    authority    of    this 
section  as  weU  as  to  guaranties  issued  under 
subsection  204 1  d  i 
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•title  II -Overseas  private  investment 

corporation 
•■Sec  321  Creation,  Purpose,  and  Policy  - 
To  mobilize  ftnd  facilit  ite  the  participation 
of  United  States  prlv.Ue  capital  and  skills  in 
the  economic  and  social  progress  of  le;s  de- 
veloped friendly  count. les  and  areas,  thereby 
complementing  the  development  assistance 
ubiectives  of  the  United  States,  there  is  here- 
by'created  the  Overseas  Pnv.Ue  Investment 
Corp.^rat;on  (hereinafter  called  the  Corpo- 
ration!, which  shall  be  an  agency  of  the 
United  S»ates  under  the  policy  guidance  of 
the  Secretary  of  State 

•In  carrvii»g  out  Its  purpose,  the  Corpora- 
tion, utilizing  broad  criteria,  shall  under- 
take-- 

■■(a)  to  conduct  Its  financing  operations  on 
a  self-sustaining  b.isls.  taking  into  account 
the  economic  and  financial  soundness  of 
projects  ana  the  availability  of  nnancing 
from  other  sources  on  appropriate  terms. 

■■(b(  to  utilize  private  credit  and  liivest- 
menc  Institutions  and  the  Corporation's 
g(.iaranty  authority  as  the  principal  means 
of  mobilizing  capital  investment  funds; 

■■(C)    to  broaden  private  participation  and 


revolve  Its  funds  through  selling  Its  direct 
investments  to  private  Investors  whenever  It 
can     appropriately     do     so     on     satisfactory 

^-Td)  to  conduct  its  Insurance  operations 
with  due  regard  to  principles  of  risk  manage- 
ment including,  when  appropriate,  efforts  to 
share  Its  insurance  risks. 

■•(e(  to  utilize,  to  the  maximum  practica- 
ble extent  consistent  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Its  objectives  the  resources  and 
skills  of  small  business  and  to  provide  facili- 
ties to  encourage  Its  full  partlclpa-Jon  in  the 
programs  of  the  Corporation. 

••(D  to  encourage  and  support  only  those 
private  investments  In  less  developed  friendly 
«>untrles  and  areas  which  are  sensitive  and 
responsive  to  the  special  needs  and  require- 
ments of  their  economies,  and  which  con- 
tribute to  the  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  their  people.  .  ..    ^„ 

■•(g)  to  consider  in  the  conduct  of  Its  op- 
erations the  extent  to  which  less  developed 
country  governments  are  receptive  to  pnvat^ 
enterprise,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  their 
wimngness  and  ability  to  maintain  condi- 
tions which  enable  private  enterprise  to 
make  its  full  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment process;  .  . 

■■(hi  to  roster  private  Initiative  and 
competition     and     discourage     monopolistic 

practices. 

•(li  w  further  to  the  greatest  degree  pos- 
sible m  a  manner  consistent  with  its  goals, 
the  balance  of  payments  objectives  of  the 
United  States; 

••(J,  to  conduct  its  activities  In  conso- 
nance with  the  activities  of  the  agency  prl- 
mirlly  responsible  for  administering  part  1 
and  the  international  trade.  Investment  and 
financial  policies  of  the  United  Slates  Gov- 
ernment, and 

■iki  to  advise  and  assist,  within  Its  field 
of  competence,  interested  agencies  of  the 
United  States  and  other  organizations  both 
public  and  private,  national  and  Interna- 
tiona;, with  respect  to  projects  and  programs 
relating  to  the  development  of  private  enter- 
pri.se  in  less  developed  countries  and  areas. 
■Sec-  322  Capital  of  the  Corporation.- - 
The  President  is  authorized  U)  pay  !n  as 
capital  of  the  Corporation,  out  .f  dollar  re- 
ceipts m.ide  available  -hrough  rl.e  appropria- 
tion process  from  loans  made  pursuant  to 
thiS  part  or  pursuant  to  predet  essor  author- 
iiv  contained  in  provisions  repealed  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  .-Xct  of  1969  and  from 
loans  niade  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954  ixs  amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  19^0. 
not  U5  exceed  S20.000.000  and  for  the  fiscal 
vear  1971  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  Upon  the 
pavment  of  such  capital  by  the  President, 
the  Corptjration  .shall  issue  an  equivalent 
amount  of  capital  stock  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Tre.tsurv, 

■Sec,  323.  Organization  and  Manaoe- 
^ENT— (at  Structure  OF  the  Corporation,— 
The  Corp  -ration  shall  have  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, a  President,  an  Exe-ulive  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  such  other  officers  and  staff  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  mav  determine, 

••(bi  Board  op  Directors.- All  powers  of 
the  Corporation  ,hall  vest  in  and  be  exercised 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  Its  Board  of 
Directors  ithe  Board' I  which  .shall  consist 
of  eleven  Directors.  Including  the  Chairman, 
with  six  Directors  constituting  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  The  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  ex 
officio.  Six  Directors  i  other  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation,  appointed  pursuant 
to  subsection  ici  who  shall  also  serve  as  a 
Director)  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall 
not  be  officials  or  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  At  least  one  of 
the  six  Directors  appointed  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  experienced  In  small 
business,  one  In  organized  labor,  and  one  In 
cooperatives.  Each  such  Director  shall  be  ap- 


pointed for  a  term  of  no  more  than  three 
years  The  terms  of  no  more  than  two  such 
Directors  shall  expire  In  any  one  year.  Such 
Directors  shall  serve  until  their  successors 
are  appointed  and  qualified  and  may  be  re- 

app>olnted,  „  .  ,       , 

••The  other  Directors  shall  be  officials  oi 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  des- 
ignated by  and  -serving  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 

"All  Directors  who  are  not  officers  of  the 
Corporation  or  officials  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  equivalent  to  that  of  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5315)  when 
actually  engaged  In  the  business  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  may  be  paid  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  at  the  applicable  rate  pre- 
scribed in  the  standardized  Government 
travel  regulations,  as  amended  from  time  to 
time,  while  away  from  their  homes  or  usual 

places  of  business. 

•(c)    President  OF  the  Corporation —ITie 

President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Preeldent  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  In  making  such  appointment, 
the  President  shall  take  Into  account  private 
business  experience  of  the  appointee.  The 
President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  Its  Chief 
Executive  Officer  and  responsible  for  the  op- 
era-ions  and  management  of  the  Corporation, 
subject  to  bylaws  and  policies  established  by 
the  Board, 

■•(d)    Officers  and  Staff,— The  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  ap- 
pointed bv  the  President  of  the  United  States 
bv  and  w'lth   the  advice  and  consent  of   the 
Senate,  and  :'ha:i  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President      Other     officers,     attorneys,     em- 
ployees  and  agents  shall  be  selected  and  ap- 
pointed   bv    the    Corporation,    and    shall    be 
vested   With   .'uch   powers  and   duties  as   the 
Corporation  mav  determine.  Of  such  persons 
employed  bv  the  Corporation,  not  to  exceed 
thirty-five  mav  be  appointed,  compensated  or 
removed  without  regard  to  the  Civil  Service 
laws  and  regulations,  of  whom  not  to  exceed 
fifteen    mav    be    compensated    at    rales   and 
steps   of    the   General   Schedule   higher  than 
those   provided   for   grade   15  of   the  General 
Schedule  established  by  section  5332  o:  title 
5  of  the  United  Stales  Code,  but  not  In  excess 
of  the  highest  rate  of  grade  18  thereof:  Pro- 
iififri    That   under  such   regulations  ;is  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  prescribe, 
officers  and  employees  of   the  United   States 
Government  who  are  appointed  to  any  of  the 
above    po.sltions    may    be   entitled,    upon    re- 
moval  from  -siic.i  position,  except  for  cause, 
to  reinstatement  to  the  i>osltlon  occupied  at 
the  time  of  .ippolntment  or  to  a  position  of 
comparable  grade  and  salary.  Such  positions 
shall  be  in  addition  to  those  otherwise  au- 
thorli'ed   bv  law.  including  those  authorized 
by  section  5108  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 

Code.  _ 

•SEC  324.  Inve-stment  Incentive  Pro- 
(.RAMs  -The  Corporation  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  do  the  following: 

•■(a)  Investment  Insurance— ( 1)  To  Issue 
insurance,  up-in  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Corporation  may  determine,  to  eligible 
investors  .issurlng  protection  in  whole  or  in 
part  against  any  or  all  of  the  following  risks 
with  respect  to  projects  which  the  Corpora- 
tion has  approved — 

•■(A)  InatalUtv  to  convert  Into  United  States 
dolKirs  other  currencies,  or  credits  In  such 
currencies,  received  as  earnings  or  profits 
from  »he  approved  project,  as  repayment  or 
return  of  the  investment  therein,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale 
or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof; 

"(B)  loss  of  investment.  In  whole  or  In 
pirt  in  the  approved  project  due  to  expro- 
priation or  confiscation  by  action  of  a  foreign 
government;  and 

•■(C)  loss  due  to  war.  revolution  or 
Insurrection. 

••(2)    Recognizing  that   major  private  In- 
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vestments  In  less  developed  friendly  coun- 
tries or  areas  are  often  made  by  enterprises 
In  which  there  Is  multinational  participa- 
tion, including  significant  United  States  pri- 
vate participation,  the  Corporation  may  make 
arrangements  with  foreign  governments  (In- 
cluding agencies.  Instrumentalities  or  polit- 
ical subdivisions  thereof)  or  with  multl- 
lateril  organizations  for  sharing  liabilities  as- 
sumed under  Investment  Insurance  for  such 
Investments  and  may  In  connection  there- 
with Issue  insurance  to  Investors  not  other- 
wise eligible  hereunder:  Prouided,  howeveT, 
That  liabilities  assumed  by  the  Corporation 
under  the  authority  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  that  the  maximum  share  of  liabilities  so 
assumed  shall  not  exceed  the  proportionate 
participation  by  eligible  Investors  in  the  total 
project  financing, 

'■(3)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  face  amount  of  Investment  Insurance 
which  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  Is- 
sue under  this  subsection  shall  be  Issued  to 
a    single    Investor, 

■■(b)  Investment  Guarakties. — To  Issue 
to  eligible  Investors  guaranties  of  loans  and 
other  Investments  made  by  such  Investors  as- 
suring against  loss  due  to  such  risks  and  up- 
on such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  determine:  Provided,  ^lou-erer, 
That  such  guaranties  on  other  than  loan  In- 
vestments shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
such  Investment:  Provided,  further.  That 
except  for  loan  Investments  for  credit  un- 
ions made  by  eligible  credit  unions  or  credit 
vmlon  associations,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
Investment  (exclusive  of  Interest  and  earn- 
ings) so  guaranteed  with  respect  to  any  proj- 
ect shall  not  exceed,  at  the  time  of  Issuance 
of  any  such  guaranty.  75  per  centum  of  the 
total  Investment  committed  to  any  such 
project  as  determined  by  the  Corporation, 
■which  determination  shall  be  conclusive  for 
purposes  of  the  Corporation's  authority  to 
issue  any  such  guaranty:  Proi-ided.  further. 
That  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  face  amount  of  Investment  guaranties 
which  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  Issued  to  a 
single  Investor. 

•■(c)  Direct  Investment, — To  make  loans 
In  United  States  dollars  repayable  In  dollars 
or  loans  In  foreign  currencies  (Including, 
without  regard  to  section  1415  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act.  1953.  such  for- 
eign currencies  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  determine  to  be  excess  to  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
may  allocate)  to  firms  privately  owned  or  of 
mixed  private  and  public  ownership  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corpora- 
tion mav  determine.  The  Corporation  may 
not  purchase  or  Invest  in  any  stock  In  any 
other  corporation,  except  that  It  mav  (11  ac- 
cept as  evidence  of  indebtedness  debt  securi- 
ties convertible  to  stock,  but  such  debt  .se- 
curities shall  not  be  converted  to  stock  while 
held  bv  the  Corporation,  and  (21  acquire 
stock  throvigh  the  enfircement  of  any  lien 
or  pledge  or  otherwise  to  satisfy  a  previously 
contracted  indebtedness  which  would  other- 
wise be  In  default,  or  as  the  result  of  any 
pavment  under  any  contract  of  Insurance  or 
guarantv.  The  Corporation  shall  dispose  of 
anv  stock  It  mav  so  acquire  as  soon  as  rea- 
sonablv  feasible  under  the  circumstances 
then    pertaining 

•■No  loans  shall  be  made  under  this  section 
to  finance  operations  for  mining  or  other 
extraction  of  any  deposit  of  ore.  oil.  gas.  or 
other  mineral 

"(dl  Investment  Encouragement — To 
Initiate  and  support  through  financial  par- 
ticipation. Incentive  grant,  or  otherwise,  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corpo- 
ration may  determine,  the  Identification,  as- 
sessment, surveying  and  promotion  of  pri- 
vate Investment  opportunities,  utilizing 
wherever  feasible  and  effective  the  facilities 


of  private  organizations  or  private  investors: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  Corporation 
shall  not  finance  surveys  to  ascertain  the 
existence,  location,  extent  or  quality,  or  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  undertaking  op- 
erations for  mining  or  other  extraction,  of 
any  deposit  of  ore.  oil.  gas  or  other  mineral. 
In  carrying  out  this  authority,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  coordinate  with  such  investment 
promotion  activities  as  are  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce, 

•'(e)  Special  AcTivrriES. — To  administer 
and  manage  special  projects  and  programs, 
Including  programs  of  financial  and  advisory 
support  which  provide  private  technical,  pro- 
fessional or  managerial  assistance  In  the  de- 
velopment of  human  resources,  skills,  tech- 
nology, capital  savings  and  Intermediate  fi- 
nancial and  Investment  Institutions  and  co- 
operatives. The  funds  for  these  projects  and 
programs  may,  with  the  Corpwratlon's  con- 
currence, be  transferred  to  It  for  such  pur- 
poses under  the  authority  of  section  302  or 
from  other  sources,  public  or  private. 

"Sec.  325.  Issuing  Authority,  Direct  In- 
vestment Fund  and  Reserves. —  (a)(1)  The 
maximum  contingent  liability  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  pursuant  to  Insurance  issued 
under  section  324(a)  shall  not  exceed  $7,500.- 
000.000, 

•■(2)  The  maximum  contingent  liability 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  pursuant  to 
guaranties  Issued  under  section  324(b)  shall 
not  exceed  In  the  aggregate  $750  000.000.  of 
which  guaranties  of  credit  union  investment 
shall  not  exceed  $1,250,000:  Provided.  That 
the  Corporation  shall  not  make  any  com- 
mitment to  Issue  any  guaranty  which  'would 
result  in  a  fractional  reserve  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  maximum  contingent  liability 
then  outstanding  against  guaranties  Issued 
or  commitments  made  pursuant  to  section 
324(b)  or  similar  predecessor  guaranty  au- 
thority. 

"(3)  The  Congress.  In  considering  the 
budget  programs  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  Corporation,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act.  as  amended,  may  limit  the  obliga- 
tions and  contingent  liabilities  to  be  under- 
taken under  section  324  (a)  and  (b),  as  well 
as  the  use  of  funds  for  operating  and  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

'•(4)  The  authority  of  section  324  (a)  and 
(b)   shall  continue  until  June  30.  1974, 

"(b)  There  shall  be  established,  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  known  as  the  Direct  Investment 
Fund,  to  be  held  by  the  Corporation.  Such 
fund  shall  consist  initially  of  amounts  made 
available  under  section  322.  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 324(c).  shall  be  charged  with  realized 
losses  and  credited  with  realized  gains  and 
shall  be  credited  with  such  additional  sums 
as  may  be  transferred  to  it  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  326, 

"(c)  There  shall  be  established  In.  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  an  Insurance 
and  Guaranty  Fund,  which  shall  have  sep- 
arate accounts  to  be  known  as  the  Insur- 
ance Reserve  and  the  Guaranty  Reserve, 
which  reserves  shall  be  available  for  dis- 
charge of  liabilities,  as  provided  In  section 
325(d) .  until  such  time  as  all  such  liabilities 
have  been  discharged  or  have  expired  or  un- 
til all  such  reserves  have  been  expanded  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  F*und  shall  be  funded  by:  (1)  the 
funds  heretofore  available  to  discharge  lia- 
bilities under  predecessor  guaranty  author- 
ity (including  housing  guaranty  authori- 
ties), less  both  the  amount  made  available 
for  housing  guaranty  programs  pursuant  to 
section  204(d)  (4)  (B)  and  the  amount  made 
available  to  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 325(e);  and  (2)  such  sums  as  shall  be 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  325(f)  for 
such  purpose.  The  allocation  of  such  funds 
to  each  such  Reserve  shall  be  determined 
by  the  board  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury.  Additional  amounts 


may   thereafter  be  transferred   to  such  re- 
serves pursuant  to  section  326 

"(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  li- 
abilities under  investment  Insurance  issued 
under  section  324(a)  or  under  similar  pred- 
ecessor guaranty  authority  shall  be  paid  firs^ 
out  of  the  insurance  reserve,  as  long  as  such^'  »^ 
reserve  remains  available,  and  thereafter  out 
of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 325(f).  Any  payments  made  to  dis- 
cbarge liabilities  under  guaranties  issued  un- 
der section  324(b)  or  uhder  similar  prede- 
cessor guaranty  authority  shall  be  paid  first 
out  of  the  guaranty  reserve  as  long  as  such 
reserve  remains  available,  and  thereafter  out 
of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section  j 
325(f). 

•■(e)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Corporation  at  its  call, 
for  the  purposes  specified  in  section  326. 
all  fees  and  other  revenues  collected  under 
predecessor  guaranty  authority  from  Decem- 
ber 31.  1968.  available  as  of  the  date  of  such 
transfer. 

•■(fl  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Corporation,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  re- 
plenish or  increase  the  Insurance  and  Guar- 
anty F^ind  or  to  discharge  the  liabilities 
under  Insurance  and  guaranties  issued  by 
the  Corporation  or  Issued  under  predecessor 
guaranty  authority. 

•'Sec.  326,  Income  and  Revenues. — In  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Corporation, 
all  revenues  and  income  transferred  to  or 
earned  by  the  Corporation,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  shall  be  held  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  Its 
purposes.  Including  without  limitation — 

•■(a)  payment  of  all  expenses  of  the  Cor- 
poration, including  investment  promotlo.n 
exp>enses; 

•lb)  transfers  and  additions  to  the  insur- 
ance or  guaranty  reserved,  the  Direct  Invest- 
ment Fund  esta.bllshed  pursuant  tD  section 
325  and  such  other  funds  or  reserves  as  the 
Corporation  may  establish,  at  such  time  and 
in  such  amounts  as  the  board  may  deter- 
mine: and 

•■(CI  payment  of  dividends,  on  cipltal  stsck, 
which  shall  consist  of  and  be  paid  from  net 
earnings  of  the  CorF^oration  after  payments, 
transfers  and  additions  under  subsections 
(ai   and  ib)  hereof 

"Sec  327  General  Provisions  Relating 
to  I^nsurance  and  Guaranty  Programs  —  la) 
Insurance  and  guaranties  issijed  -under  this 
title  shall  cover  Investment  'made  in  con-  ■" 
nectlon  with  projects  in  any  less  developed 
friendly  country  or  area  with  the  govern- 
ment of  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  Institute  a  progT-^m  for 
insurance  or  guaranties. 

••(b)  The  Corporation  shall  determine  that 
suitable  arrangements  exist  for  protecting 
the  interest  of  the  Corporation  in  connec- 
tion with  any  insurance  or  guaranty  issued 
under  this  title.  Including  arrangements  con- 
cerning ownership,  use  and  dispasition  of 
the  currency,  credits,  assets,  or  investments 
on  account  of  which  payment  under  such 
Insurance  or  guaranty  is  to  be  made,  and  any 
right,  title,  claim  or  cause  of  action  existing 
in  connection  therewith, 

■'(c)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  I, 
1956.  all  guaranties  Issued  under  sections 
202(b)  and  413(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  all  guaranties  here- 
tofore Issued  pursuant  to  prior  guaranty  au- 
thorities repealed  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1969.  and  all  Insurance  and  guar-  .^  . 
antles  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
constitute  obligations.  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  such  Insurance  or  guaranties,  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  hereby  pledged  for  the  full  pay- 
ment and  performance  of  such  obligations. 

"(d)  Pees  shall  be  charged  for  Insurance 
and  guaranty  coverage  In  amounts  to  be 
determined  by  the  Corporation.  In  the  event 
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fe«s  to  b«  ohArg«d  for  tnve«tinent  Insurance 
or  guarantiee  are  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid 
under  existing  contracts  for  the  same  type  of 
guarantiee  or  Insurance  and  for  similar  gruar- 
antles'leaued  under  predecessor  guaranty  au- 
thority may  be  reduced. 

"(e)  No  Ineuraoce  or  guaranty  of  an  equity 
Investment  shall  extend  beyond  twenty  years 
from  the  date  of  Issuance. 

"(f)  No  Insurance  or  gruaranty  Issued  under 
this  title  shall  esceed  the  dollar  value,  as 
of  the  date  of  the  Investment,  of  the  Invest- 
ment made  In  the  project  with  the  approval 
of  the  Corporation  plus  Interest,  earnings  or 
profits  actually  accrued  on  said  investment 
to  the  extent  provided  by  such  Insurance  or 
guaranty. 

"(g)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  any 
guaranty  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  for  any 
loss  arising  out  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation 
for  which  the  party  seeking  payment  Is  re- 
sponsible. 

"(h)  Insurance  or  guaranties  of  a  loan  or 
equity  Investment  of  an  eligible  Investor  in 
a  foreign  bank,  finance  company  or  other 
credit  Institution  shall  extend  only  to  such 
loan  or  equity  Investment  and  not  to  any 
Individual  loan  or  equity  Investment  made 
by  such  foreign  bank,  finance  company  or 
other  credit  Institution. 

"(I)  Claims  arising  as  a  result  of  Insur- 
ance or-gnaranty  operations  under  this  title 
or-underijredecesaor  guaranty  authority  may 
be  settled,  and  disputes  arising  as  a  result 
thereof  may  be  arbitrated  with  the  consent 
of  the  parties,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Corporation  may  determine.  Payment 
made  pursuant  to  any  such  settlement,  or 
as  a  result  of -an  arbitration  award,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law 

"(J)  Each  guaranty  contract  executed  by 
such  officer  or  officers  as  may  be  deslg^nated 
by  the  board  shall  be  conclusively  presumed 
to  be  Issued  In  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

"(k)  In  making  a  determination  to  Issue 
insurance  or  a  guaranty  under  this  title,  the 
Corporation  shall  consider  the  possible  ad- 
verse effect  of  the  dollar  investment  under 
such  InsurEince  or  guaranty  upon  the  balance 
of  payments  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  328.  DEriNrnoNs. — As  used  In  this 
title — 

"(a)  the  term  'Investment'  Includes  any 
contribution  of  funds,  commodities,  services, 
patents,  processes,  or  techniques  in  the  form 
of  (1 )  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  proj- 
ect, (2)  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  owner- 
ship in  any  such  project,  (3)  participation 
In  royalties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such 
project,  and  (4)  the  furnishing  of  commodi- 
ties or  services  pursuant  to  a  lease  or  other 
contract; 

"lb)  the  term  ■expropriation'  includes,  but 
is  not  United  to.  any  abrogation,  repudia- 
tion, or  ImpiUrment  by  a  foreign  government 
of  Its  own  contract  with  an  investor  with  re- 
spect to  a  project,  where  such  abrogation, 
repudiation,  or  impairment  Is  not  caused  by 
the  Investor's  own  fault  or  misconduct,  and 
materially  adversely  affects  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  project: 

"(c)  the  term  'eligible  investor'  means: 
(1)  United  States  citizens;  (2)  corporations, 
partnerships,  or  other  associations  Including 
nonprofit  associations,  created  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
territory  thereof  and  substantially  benefi- 
cially owned  by  United  States  citizens;  and 
(3)  foreign  corporations,  partnerships,  or 
other  associations  wholly  owned  by  one  or 
more  such  United  States  citizens,  corpora- 
tions, partnerships,  or  other  associations: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  eligibility  of 
such  foreign  corporation  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  any  shares,  in  aggregate 
less  than  €  per  centum  of  the  total  of  Issued 
and  subscribed  share  capital,  required  by 
law  to  be  held  by  other  than  the  United 
States  owners:  Provided  further.  That  In  th«j 
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case  of  any  loan  Investment  a  final  deter- 
mination of  eligibility  may  be  made  at  the 
time  the  Instirance  or  guaranty  la  laaued;  In 
all  other  caaes,  the  Investor  must  be  eligible 
at  the  time  a  claim  arises  as  well  as  at  the 
time  the  Insurance  or  guaranty  Is  Issued: 
and 

"(d)  the  term  "predecessor  guaranty  au- 
thority' means  prior  guaranty  authorities 
(other  than  housing  guaranty  authorities) 
repealed  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1909,  secUons  203(b)  and  413(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  section  111(b)(3)  bf  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclu- 
sive of  authority  relating  to  Informational 
media  guaranties) . 

"Skc.  329.  Oenxbai.  Phovisions  and  Pow- 
ers.—  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have  Its 
principal  office  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  venue 
in  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resident  thereof. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  transfer  to  the 
Corporation,  at  such  time  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, all  obligations,  assets  and  related 
rights  and  responsibilities  arising  out  of,  or 
related  to,  predecessor  programs  and  author- 
ities similar  to  those  provided  for  In  section 
324  (a),  (b).  and  (d).  Until  such  transfer, 
the  agency  heretofore  responsible  for  such 
predecessor  programs  shall  continue  to  ad- 
minister such  assets  and  obligations,  and 
such  programs  and  activities  authorized  un- 
der this  title  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
President. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  •' 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  title 

•'(d)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Corporation  Is  authorized:  To 
adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  which  shall 
be  Judicially  noticed:  to  sue  and  be  sued  In 
Its  corporate  name:  to  adopt,  amend,  and 
repeal  bylaws  governing  the  conduct  of  Its 
business  and  the  performance  of  the  powers 
and  duties  granted  to  or  Imposed  upon  It  by 
law;  to  acquire,  hold  or  dispose  of,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corpc  r 
tlon  may  determine,  any  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible,  or 
any  interest  therein;  to  Invest  funds  derived 
from  fees  and  other  revenues  In  obligations 
of  the  United  States  and  to  use  the  proceeds 
therefrom.  Including  earnings  and  profits 
as  It  shall  deem  appropriate:  to  indemnify 
directors,  officers,  employees  and  agents  of 
the  Corporation  for  liabilities  and  expenses 
incurred  In  connection  with  their  Corpora- 
tion activities:  to  require  bonds  of  officer?, 
employees,  and  agents  and  pay  the  premiums 
therefor:  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  to  represent  Itsell  or  to  contract 
for  representation  in  all  legal  and  arbitral 
proceedings;  to  ourchnse.  discount,  redis- 
count, sell,  and  negotiate,  with  or  without  It"^ 
endorsement  or  guaranty,  and  guarante» 
notes,  participation  certificates,  and  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness  (provided  that  the 
Corporation  shall  not  Issue  its  own  securi- 
ties, except  participation  certificates  for  t*- 
purpose  of  carrying  out  section  321(c)):  to 
make  and  carry  out  such  contracts  an'' 
agreements  as  are  necessary  and  advlsah'- 
In  the  conduct  of  Its  business;  to  exercise 
the  priority  of  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  In  collecting  debts  from  bank- 
rupt. Insolvent  or  decedents'  estates:  to  dp- 
termlne  the  character  of  and  the  necessltv 
for  Its  obligations  and  expenditures,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  Inri" 
allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of 
law  specifically  applicable  to  Oovernin«"- • 
corporations;  to  m^e  .Mich  actions  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  th<" 
powers  herein  or  hereafter  specifically  con- 
ferred upon  It. 

'(e)  The  Auditor-General  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  ( 1 )  shall  have 
the  responsibility  for  planning  and  directing 


the  execution  of  audits,  rvrlewa,  investiga- 
tions, and  lnsF>ections  of  all  phases  of  the 
Corporation's  operations  and  activities  and 
(2)  shall  conduct  all  security  activities  of 
the  Corporation  relating  to  personnel  and  the 
control  of  clasalfled  material.  With  respect 
to  his  responsibilities  under  this  subsection, 
the  Auditor-General  shall  report  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation.  The 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administer- 
ing part  I  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  all  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
Auditor-General  In  connection  with  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  subsection. 

"Sec.  330.  Advisory  Council. — In  order  to 
further  the  purposes  of  the  Corporation  there 
shall  be  established  an  Advisory  Council  to 
be  composed  of  such  representatives  of  the 
American  business  community  as  may  be 
selected  by  the  chairman  of  the  board.  The 
president  and  the  board  of  the  Corporation 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  consult  with  such 
Council  concerning  the  objectives  of  the 
Corporation  Members  of  the  Council  shall 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services 
but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  travel  and  other  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance 
of  their  functions  under  this  section. 

"Sec.  331  Acricultvral  CREorr  and  Self- 
help  CoMMi'NrrY  Development  Projects. — 
I  a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  In 
order  to  stimulate  the  participation  of  the 
private  sector  In  the  economic  development 
of  lebs  developed  countries  in  Latin  America, 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  section 
should  be  used  to  establish  pilot  programs 
in  not  more  than  five  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  encourage  private  banks,  credit  In- 
stitutions, similar  private  lending  organiza- 
tions, cooperatives,  and  private  nonprofit  de- 
velopment organlzr.tlons  to  make  loans  on 
reis.-nible  terms  to  organized  groups  and  In- 
dividuals residing  in  a  community  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  such  grotips  and  Individ- 
uals to  carry  out  agricultural  credit  and  self- 
help  community  development  projects  for 
which  they  are  unable  to  obtain  financial 
assistance  on  reasonable  terms.  Agricultural 
credit  and  assistance  for  self-help  conunu- 
nlty  development  projects  should  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  material  and  such 
projects  as  wells,  pumps,  farm  machinery, 
Improved  seed,  fertilizer,  pesticides,  voca- 
tional training,  food  Industry  development, 
nutrition  projects.  Improved  breeding  stock 
for  farm  animals,  .sanitation  facilities,  and 
looms  and  other  handicraft  aids 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section lu),  the  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to  issue  guaranties,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
dlt'ons  as  it  shall  determine,  to  private  lend- 
ing Institutions,  cooperatives,  and  private 
nonprofit  development  organizations  In  not 
more  than  five  1-atln  Amerlcin  countries 
assuring  against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  of  the  portfolio  of  such  loans  made 
by  any  lender  to  organized  groups  or  Indi- 
viduals residing  in  a  community  to  enable 
such  groups  or  Individuals  to  carry  out  agri- 
cultural credit  and  self-help  community  de- 
velopment projects  for  which  they  are  unable 
to  obtain  financial  assistance  on  reason- 
able terms.  In  no  event  shall  the  liability 
of  the  United  States  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
any  one  loan. 

"(c)  The  total  face  amount  of  guaranties 
i'-sued  under  this  section  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  $15,000,000  Not 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  such  sum  shall 
be  provided  for  anv  one  Institution,  coop- 
erative, or  organization 

"(di  The  Inter-American  Development  In- 
stitute shall  be  consulted  In  developing  cri- 
teria lOr  making  loans  eligible  for  guaranty 
coverage  under  this  section. 

■•(e)  The  guaranty  reserve  established  un- 
der section  325(c)  shall  be  available  to  make 
such  payments  as  may  be  necessary  to  dis- 
charge liabilities  under  guaranties  Issued 
tinder  this  section. 
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"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  limitation  con- 
tained In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
foreign  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  may  be  utilized  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  including  the 
discharge  of  liabilities  Incurred  under  this 
subsection.  TTie  authority  conferred  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  authority 
conferred  by  any  other  provision  of  law  to 
implement  guaranty  programs  utilizing  ex- 
cess local  currency. 

"(g)  The  Corporation  shall,  on  or  before 
January  15,  1972.  make  a  detailed  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  results  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram established  under  this  section,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  It  may 
deem  appropriate. 

"(h)  The  authority  of  this  section  shall 
continue  until  June  30,  1972. 

"Sec.  332.  Reports  to  the  Congress. —  (a) 
After  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  com- 
plete and  detailed  report  of  Its  operations 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  March  1,  1974,  the 
Corporation  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an 
analysis  of  the  possibilities  of  transferring 
all  or  part  of  its  activities  to  private  United 
States  citizens,  corporations  or  other 
associations. 

"CHAPTEB       4 MUL'nLATTRAL       AND       REGIONAL 

Organizations  and  Procrams 
"Sec.  401.  General  AtrrHORiTT. — (a)  Mul- 
tilateral organizations  play  an  Important 
role  in  the  promotion  of  development  and 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  To  support  pro- 
grams of  these  organizations,  the  President 
Is  authorized,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine — 

"(1)  to  use  funds  made  available  under 
this  part  for  voluntary  contributions  for  such 
organizations  and  for  programs  administered 
by  them:  and 

"1 2)  to  transfer  to  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  the  African  Development 
Bank,  and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  up  to  10  per  centum  of  funds  made 
available  for  development  assistance  under 
chapter  2  of  this  f)art,  for  use  pursuant  to 
the  laws  governing  United  States  participa- 
tion In  such  Institutions.  If  any.  and  the 
governing  statutes  thereof  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  requirements  of  this  or  any  other 
act. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  funds  made  avall- 
.able  under  this  part  are  used  by  or  under 
the  management  of  the  financial  institutions 
identified  in  section  (a)  (2)  hereof,  such 
funds  may  be  used  in  accordance  with  re- 
quirements, standards  or  procedures  estab- 
lished by  such  Institutions  concerning  com- 
pletion of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  contracts 
and  contractors,  and  determinations  of  feasi- 
bility, rather  than  with  requirements  stand- 
ards or  procedures  concerning  such  matters 
set  forth  in  this  or  other  acts:  and  such  funds 
may  also  be  used  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended  (49  Stat.  1985: 
46  U.S.C.  1241),  whenever  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  provisions  cannot  be  fully 
satisfied  without  seriously  impeding  or  pre- 
venting accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
such  programs:  Provided,  That  compensating 
allowances  are  made  in  the  administration 
of  other  programs  to  the  same  or  other  areas 
to  which  the  requirements  of  said  section 
901(b)  are  applicable. 

"(c)  Voluntary  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Envelopment  Program  may  not  ex- 
ceed 40  per  centum  of  the  total  contributed 
for  such  purposes  (including  assessed  and 
audited  local  costs)  for  each  calendar  year. 
The  President  shall  seek  to  assure  that  no 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program  authorized  by  thiB  Act  shall 
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be  used  for  projects  for  economic  or  techni- 
cal assistance  to  the  Government  of  Cuba, 
so  long  as  Cuba  Is  governed  by  the  Castro 
regime. 

"(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  grants  for 
Indus  Basin  Development,  in  addition  to  any 
other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  for 
use  in  the  fiscal  year  1970,  $7,530,000,  which 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.  Any 
unappropriated  portion  of  the  amounts  here- 
tofore authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
loans  for  Indus  Basin  Development,  for  use 
beginning  In  fiscal  year  1969,  may  be  appro- 
priated In  any  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  In  any  case  In  which  a  fund  estab- 
lished solely  by  United  States  contributions 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  is  administered 
by  an  Intemabional  organization  under  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  between  the  United 
Sta(«s  and  such  international  organlzaOon. 
such  agreement  shall  provide  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
duct such  audits  as  are  necessary  to  assure 
that  such  fund  Is  administered  in  accordance 
with   such   agreement. 

"(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $1,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  to  provide  added  contrl-, 
butlon    to    the    United    Nations    Relief    and' 
Works  Agency  for  expansion  of  technical  and 
vocational   training  of   Arab   refugees. 

"(g)  No  contributions  by  the  United  States 
shall  be  made  to  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 
the  Near  East  except  on  the  condition  that 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
take  all  possible  measures  to  assure  that  no 
part  of  the  United  States  contribution  shall 
be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  refugee 
who  Is  receiving  military  training  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  so-called  Palestine  Liberation 
Army  or  any  other  guerrilla  type  organiza- 
tion or  who  has  engaged  in  any  act  of 
terrorism. 

"Sec.  402.  Regional  Programs. — In  fur- 
nishing assistance  under  this  part,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  encourage  the  cooperation  of  less 
developed  countries  In  regional  programs 
and  the  promotion  of  regional  development 
institutions,  so  that  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  development  of  such  regions 
may  be  more  readily  advanced.  In  so  doing 
the  President  may  use  regional  multilateral 
and  bilateral  channels  of  assistance,  as  he 
deems   appropriate. 

"Sec.    403.    MtTLTILATERAL    COORDINATION    OF 

Development  Programs. — In  furnishing  as- 
sistance under  this  part,  the  President  shall 
encourage  the  participation  in  development 
assistance  by  other  developed  countries  and 
shall  seek  to  Insure  multilateral  coordination 
of  development  assistance  programs.  In  so 
doing,  the  President  shall  take  into  account 
the  advantages  of  Integrating  programs  of 
the  United  States  with  programs  of  multi- 
lateral organizations  and  other  donors,  and 
shall  participate,  where  appropriate.  In  devel- 
opment assistance  consortia  and  other  groups 
which  coordinate  assistance  from  various 
sources  for  particular  recipient  countries. 

'Chapter  5 — Emergency  and  Sttfporting 
Assistance 

"Sec.  451.  Disaster  Assistance. — Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other 
Act.  the  President  Is  authorized  to  use  funds 
provided  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part  to  furnish  assistance  abroad  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine — 

"  ( a )  for  famine  or  disaster  relief; 

"(b)  for  reconstruction  or  rehabilitation 
assistance  for  victims  of  famine  or  disasters: 
and 

"(c)  for  aid  in  the  preparation  for,  or  pre- 
vention of,  the  effects  of  threatened  famine 
or  disasters. 

Assistance  under   (a)    or   (b)    shall  be  fur- 
nished   no    later    than    one    year    after    the 
disaster  or  famine  has  ended. 
"Sec.    452.    Stn'PORTiNO    Assistance. — (a) 


The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assist- 
ance, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  be 
may  determine,  to  or  for  friendly  countries 
and  areas,  and  to  organizations  and  bodies 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  part, 
in  order  to  support  or  promote  economic  or 
political  stability  or  security. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  $414,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

1970,  and    $414,600,000    for    the    fiscal    year 

1971,  which  amounts  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.  Bilateral  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  furnished  to  more 
than  twelve  countries  In  any  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  In  order  to  promote  a  durable  peace 
In  the  Middle  East,  and  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  Join  with  other  nations  in  pro- 
grams which  will  contribute  to  that  end, 
thereby  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  tills 
section,  upon  a  determination  by  the  Pre-jl- 
dent  that  a  peaceful  settlement  has  been 
achieved  In  the  Middle  East,  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
the  President  may  request  for  use  solely  for 
programs  and  projects  in  the  Middle  East 
which  are  directly  related  to  ( 1 )  peacekeep- 
ing activities,  (2)  resettlement  and  voca- 
tional training  of  refugees.  (3)  rehabilitation 
or  restoration  of  public  services  and  facilities 
damaged  by  war.  and  (41  programs  of  health, 
education,  agriculture,  and  community  de- 
velopment. The  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions contained  in  this  subsection  shall  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  the  five-year  period  be- 
ginning July  1  of  t"he  first  fiscal  year  In  which 
funds  are  appropriated  pursuant  to  such 
authorization. 

"Sec.  453.  Contingency  Fund. —  (a)  There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  not  to 
exceed  $15,000,000  for  use  by  the  P»resident 
for  assistance  authorized  by  this  part  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  applicable  to 
the  furnishing  of  such  assistance,  when  he 
determines  such  use  to  be  important  to  the 
national  Interest. 

"(bi  The  President  shall  provide  quarterly 
refXDrts  to  the  Congress  on  the  programing 
and  obligation  of  funds  under  subsection 
(a)." 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  1  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:'  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr,  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  14580)  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve  economic 
development  within  a  framework  of 
democratic,  economic,  social,  and  polit- 
ical institutions,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  on  the  bill  H.R.  14580. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  TO  MEET  AT  11  O'CLOCK 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourns  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
.right  to  object,  what  would  be  the  pur- 
pose of  interrupting  committee  meet- 
ings already  planned  and  witnesses  al- 
ready called  and  so  forth  by  coming  in 
early  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  hopefully  we  will  fin- 
ish this  bill  tomorrow,  to  be  rather  frank 
with  my  friend. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  query 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  fur- 
thei'  under-  my  reservation,  do  we  have 
plans  to  finish  out  this  week  and  work 
Friday  looking  toward  adjournment  by 
Christmas? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Certainly,  if  we  have 
any  business  on  Friday.  But  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  will  finish  all 
the  business,  and  we  will  finish  it  this 
week,  whether  we  adjourn  on  Fiiday  or 
Thursday.  It  would  have  no  bearing  upon 
the  ultimate  adjournment  of  the  House. 
We  have  no  other  business 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  this 
exceedingly  strange.  I  cannot  understand 
why  we  come  in  here  and  adjourn  some 
days  at  12:20,  and  come  in  early  other 
days  in  order  to  finish  a  particular  bill, 
and  then  say  that  it  has  no  effect  upon 
when  we  will  adjourn  for  Thanksgiving, 
or  when  we  will  adjourn  sine  die  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress. 

It  would  seem  apparent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  is  so  much  work  to  be  done, 
and  we  have  a  limited  time  in  which  to 
do  it,  and,  if  we  are  going  to  do  it,  we 
ought  to  be  working,  as  I  said  once  before, 
from  weekend  to  weekend  and  around 
the  clock. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  prefers 
that  I  withdraw  the  request,  then  I  will. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  have  preferred  that 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  had 
not  made  the  request  in  the  first  place 
if  there  is  no  other  basis  for  it  than  what 
has  been  made  in  the  colloquy  so  far. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Then  I  withdraw  the 
request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  request  is  with- 
drawn. 


RETIREMENT    OF    SENATOR    SPES- 
SARD   LINDSEY    HOLLAND 

(Mr.  HALEY  a^ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 12.  1969,  my  longtime  friend  and 
Florida's  senior  Senator,  the  Honorable 
Spessard  Lindsey  Holland,  announced 
that  he  would  not  seek  reelection  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  His  retirement  in  1970  will 
bring  to  the  close  a  career  that  has  cov- 
ered more  than  a  half  of  a  century — a 


career  that  began  as  county  prosecutor  in 
his  native  county  of  Polk  and  will  end 
with  his  powerful  position  as  the  eighth- 
ranking  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  In 
each  position  he  has  held,  in  each  step 
of  his  career,  he  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion and  with  honor.  He  has  become,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  greater  elder  statesmen 
of  our  times. 

The  Senator  has  many  loyal  friends 
throughout  Florida,  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, who  recognize  the  effective  and  effl- 
cient  work  he  has  done  in  every  position 
he  has  held  and  who  are  grateful  for  the 
fine  representation  he  has  given  us. 
Many  words  will  be  spoken  about  his 
service  and  high  tribute  to  his  abilities 
and  to  his  accomplishments  will  come 
from  many  people  as  he  retires  to  private 
life.  But  the  true  measure  of  a  man  is 
the  devotion  he  receives  from  his  neigh- 
bors of  a  lifetime,  from  the  people  of  his 
hometown  who  know  their  native  son 
better  than  anyone  else  could  know  him. 

On  November  13.  our  mutual  friend. 
Loyal  Frisbie,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Polk  County  Democrat — representing  a 
family  newspaper  that  has  served  Polk 
County  for  many  years — in  his  editorial, 
"There  Aren't  Many  Like  Him,"  ex- 
presses well  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Spessard  Holland  is  held  in  his  home- 
town. This  editorial  expression  of  the 
measure  of  this  great  American  is  only  a 
single  expression  of  the  respect  and 
esteem  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Floridians  hold  for  one  of  our  State's 
most  distinguished  native  sons. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  have  worked  with 
and  to  have  known  the  friendship  of 
Spessard  Lindsey  Holland  for  more  than 
40  years.  I  know  the  trufh  of  Loyai  Fris- 
bie's  words.  I  wonder  if  there  are  any 
more  like  Spessard  Holland.  If  there  are. 
then  Florida  and  the  Nation  will  be  the 
beneficiaries. 

Tlie  editorial.  "There  Aren't  Many  Like 
Him."  follows: 

Therk  Aren't  Many  Like  Him 

When  Spessard  Holland  steps  out  of  the 
United  States  Senate  at  the  end  of  next 
year.  It  will  be  more  than  simply  one  of  100 
senators  turning  his  position  and  responsi- 
hllities  over  to  a  new  man. 

It  will  be  the  end  of  an  era 

Make  that  two  eras 

For  the  man.  it  will  be  the  end  of  half  a 
century  and  more  of  outstanding  public 
service  by  Bartow's  most  distinguished  na- 
tive son 

For  the  state  of  Florida,  it  will  be  the 
end  of  having  this  wise  and  patient  man  In 
public  office,  where  his  knowledge  and  tal- 
ent  have  for  so  long  been  available. 

As  he  rose  through  the  ranks  of  govern- 
ment, from  County  Prosecutor  to  County 
Judge  to  State  Senator  to  Governor  to  US. 
Senator,  he  found  Increasingly  wider  scope 
for  his  uniqvie  abilities.  Increasingly  greater 
challenges  for  service. 

Spessard  Holland  has  made  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  especially  those  whose  home  is  in 
Bartow,  proud  of  him  every  step  of  the 
way  Few  per.sons  can  stay  so  long  In  the 
public  eye  without  showing  feet  of  clay. 
But  Holland  has  dene  so. 

Real  statesmen  are  rare  in  these  frenzied 
days.  Holland  Is  one. 

The  timing  and  method  of  his  announce- 
ment that  he  would  not  seek  re-election  next 
year  are  typical  of  the  man.  Months  ago. 
he  said  that  he  would  announce  by  year's 
end  whether  or  not  he  would  seek  a  fifth  full 
term  as  senator. 


Candidates  who  wanted  to  run  If  Holland 
should  not  began  nervously  to  line  up  If- 
and-when  support.  More  recently.  Holland 
said  that  he  would  make  up  his  mind  by 
about  Dec  1.  But  when  he  reached  his  de- 
cision, he  didn't  delay  speaking  out  so  that 
all  might  know 

A  lesser  man,  planning  soon  to  bow  ofT 
the  public  stage,  would  have  played  out  the 
su.'spense.  keeping  himself  in  the  spotlight 
as  long  as  possible. 

Hollands  friends  are  shocked  to  learn 
that  he  has  had  a  heart  ailment  for  eight 
years.  There  has  been  no  slackening  of  the 
energy  and  dedication  with  which  he  has 
attended  to  the  public's  business — and  this, 
too.  Is  typical  of  the  man. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  If  he  had  chosen 
to  run  again.  Holland  would  have  been  re- 
elected by  a  wide  margin,  and  there  are  many 
Floridians  who  were  hoping  that  he  would. 
Under  the  circumstances,  though,  he  obvi- 
ously made  the  right  decision. 

Holland  has  been  flexible  enough  to  pro- 
gress with  the  times,  while  never  once  yield- 
ing ground  on  the  high  principles  and  sound 
governmental  philosophy  which  have  marked 
his  career  from  the  beginning. 

He  Is  remembered  a«  one  of  Florida's  ablest 
Governors — and  one  who  gave  the  full  four 
years  of  his  term  to  the  jjeople  of  Florida 

Unlike  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  he  did 
not  spend  the  last  year  or  more  of  his  term 
preparing  another  career  for  himself. 

In  the  Senate,  he  has  been  one  of  a  dwin- 
dling number  of  senators  who  have  held  that 
when  a  change  in  the  Constitution  Is  needed. 
it  should  be  made  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment— not  by  statute  or  court  decision  By 
his  stubborn  devotion  to  this  principle  he 
succeeded  after  I.mg  effort  In  gaining  pa.ssage 
of  the  Holland  Amendment,  the  24th.  which 
outlawed  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting. 

Some  20  years  earlier  while  Governor,  he 
had  persuaded  the  Florida  Legislature  to  do 
the  same  In  this  sUite  Both  In  Florida  and 
in  the  nation  at  large,  then,  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  measures  which  removed  a  weapon 
that  had  long  been  used  to  keep  Negroes 
from  voting  And  his  actions  in  both  areas 
were  started  long  before  Civil  Rights  became 
a  flaming  and  popular  isstie 

It  Is  no  reflection  on  the  candidates  who 
are  lining  up  for  a  run  at  the  office  he  will 
vacate  to  say  that  there  Is  no  actual  or  pro- 
spective candidate  In  sight  who  can  measure 
up  to  the  stature  of  Spyessard  Holland.  There 
just  aren't  many  people  of  his  caliber.  In  or 
out  of  politics. 

Florida  will  be  poorer  when  he  no  longer 
represents  this  state  In  the  Senate  But  we 
In  Bartow  will  be  happy  to  have  him  coming 
home  again,  still  the  undefeated  champion 
of  Florida  politics  and  a  Senior  Statesman 
who  h.ts  never  lost  the  common  touch. 


DISCOVERY  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

I  Mr.  CORDOVA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  19th 
of  November  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  Puerto  Rico  in  1493,  on  the 
second  voyage  of  the  Admiral  of  the 
Ocean  Sea  from  Spain  west  to  the  Indies. 

One  of  the  men  in  the  Adrniral's  en- 
tourage on  that  voyage  was  a  .soldier 
from  Granada,  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.  He 
requested  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  was 
eventually  granted,  a  charter  to  settle 
and  riile  the  newly  discovered  land. 

In  1508,  Ponce  de  Leon  became  the 
first  Govemor  of  Puerto  Rico.  Eventually 
he  sailed  west  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
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mainland,  an  adventurous  dreamer  in 
pursuit  of  an  impossible  dream. 

Today  also  marks  another  momentous 
second  voyage,  the  second  voyage  of  men 
to  the  moon,  men  who  a  few  days  ago 
departed  from  the  mainland  peninsula 
where  Ponce  de  Leon  pursued  his  dream, 
and  have  this  morning  landed  in  the 
dream  world  of  the  moon. 

The  descendants  of  Ponce  de  Leon  in 
Puei-to  Rico  share  the  exultation  of  our 
Nation  in  the  exploits  of  the  new  breed 
of  "conquistadores"  who  plow  through 
the  uncharted  vastness  of  space.  We  also 
share  the  troubles  of  our  Nation.  We 
share  the  rebellion  of  numbers  of  our 
young.  We  .share  the  grief  of  blood  and 
death  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  share  the 
pride  in  the  noble  and  heroic  qualities  of 
a  generation  which  matches  the  best  in 
our  history.  This  generation  is  truly  ex- 
emplified by  young  men  like  Carlos 
Lozada.  a  boy  from  Puerto  Rico  and  from 
the  Bronx,  posthumously  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor  only  yesterday,  a  worthy 
peer  of  the  brave  and  generous  men  who 
have  lived  and  fought  and  died  for  cen- 
turies in  pursuit  of  the  impo.ssible  dream 
that  is  now  our  America. 

The  official  citation  describes  the 
magnificent  heroism  of  Private  Lozada 
in  knowingly  offering  his  life  to  protect 
his  comrades: 

CrtATION 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3.  1863.  has  awarded  In  the  name  of 
The  Congress,  the  Medal  of  Honor  posthu- 
mously to  Private  First  Class  Carlos  J  Lo- 
zada. United  States  Army,  for  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  Intrepidity  In  action  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty : 

Private  First  Class  Carlos  J  Lozada.  United 
States  Army,  distinguished  himself  by  con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the 
risk  cf  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  dutv  on  20  November  1967,  In  the  battle 
of  Dak  To.  Republic  of  Vietnam  While  ser^-- 
ing  as  a  machine  gunner  with  1st  Platoon. 
Company  A.  2d  Battalllon  (Airborne).  503d 
Infantrv.  l'73d  Airborne  Brit;ade  (Separate). 
Private  Lozada  was  part  of  a  four  man  early 
warning  outpost,  located  thirty-five  meters 
from  his  company's  lines.  At  1400  hours  a 
North  Vietnamese  Army  company  rapidly  ap- 
]5r()ached  the  outpost  along  a  well  defined 
trail.  Private  Lozada  alerted  his  comrades 
and  commenced  firing  at  the  enemy  who  were 
within  ten  meters  of  the  outpost.  His  heavy 
and  accurate  machine  gun  fire  killed  at  least 
twenty  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  and  com- 
pletely disrupted  their  Initial  attack.  Private 
Lozada  remained  In  an  exposed  position  and 
continued  to  pour  deadly  fire  upon  the  en- 
emy despite  the  urgent  pleas  of  his  comrades 
to  withdraw.  The  enemy  continued  their  as- 
.sault,  attempting  to  envelop  the  outpost.  At 
the  same  time  enemy  forces  launched  a 
heavy  attack  on  the  forward  west  flank  of 
Company  A  with  the  Intent  to  cut  them  off 
from  their  battalion.  Company  A  was  given 
the  order  to  withdraw.  Private  Lozada  ap- 
parently realized  that  if  he  abandoned  his 
position  there  would  be  nothing  to  hold  back 
the  surging  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  and 
that  the  entire  company  withdrawal  would 
be  Jeopardized.  He  called  for  his  comrades 
to  move  back  and  that  he  would  stay  and 
provide  cover  for  them.  He  made  this  deci- 
sion realizing  that  the  enemy  was  converg- 
ing on  three  sides  of  his  position  and  only 
meters  away,  and  a  delay  in  withdrawal 
meant  almost  certain  death.  Private  Lozada 
continued  to  deliver  a  heavy,  accurate  vol- 
ume of  suppressive  Are  against  the  enemy 
until  he  was  mortally  wounded.  His  actions 


not  only  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  the 
enemy  but  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  his 
comrades,  several  of  whom  were  seriously 
wounded  and  had  to  be  carried  during  the 
withdrawal.  His  heroic  deed  served  as  an  ex- 
ample and  an  inspiration  to  his  comrades 
throughout  the  ensuing  four-day  battle  Pri- 
vate Lozada's  actions  are  in  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  the  United  States  Army  and  re- 
flect great  credit  upon  himself,  his  unit,  and 
the  United  States  Army. 


THE  PERIL  OP  AIR  POLLUTION 

I  Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing,  with  19  cosponsors.  the 
Air  Pollution  Abatement  Act  of  1969. 
I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues  for  join- 
ing me  in  this  effort  to  control  and  pre- 
vent air  pollution.  < 

Since  introducing  this  bill  on  October 
23.  1969. 1  have  become  increasingly  con- 
vinced that  such  legi.slation  should  be  a 
top  congressional  priority.  Contrary  to 
the  pronouncements  of  .srme  naive 
spokesmen,  pollution  is  getting  more 
serious  every  day.  This  is  evidenced  both 
by  people's  mounting  concern  about  the 
perils  and  costs  of  air  polfution  and  the 
increa.sing  body  of  medical  evidence  that 
contaminated  air  endangers  the  health 
and  well-being  of  man 

That  the  air  is  dirtier  than  ever  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  we  hurled  140 
million  tons  of  pollutants  into  the  air 
this  year,  compared  with  only  130  million 
tons  2  years  ago  Let  no  one  be  deceived : 
controlling  air  pollution  is  an  ideal — not 
a  reality.  The  public  knows  this  and  so 
does  every  Member  of  this  body. 

I  might  illustrate  the  public's  grow- 
ing concern  about  air  contamination  with 
two  examples.  A  "breathers  lobby  "  in 
Pennsylvania  has  declared  war  on  the 
annihilation  of  the  air.  Disgusted  with 
the  dirty  air  and  governmental  inaction, 
a  group  of  public-spirited  citizens  voiced 
their  concerns  at  a  hearing  called  to  dis- 
cuss the  kind  of  pollution  control  stand- 
ards 1  ennsylvania  should  adopt.  Largely 
as  a  result  of  this  group's  efforts,  the 
State  air  pollution  commission  adopted 
the  most  stringent  limits  in  the  Nation. 
In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  a  similarly 
aroused  citizenry  persuaded  State  offi- 
cials to  adopt  more  stringent  standards 
than  expected. 

Concern  about  the  deterioration  of  the 
air  also  manifests  itself  among  people 
generally.  The  results  of  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois,  which  I  represent,  show  that 
92  percent  of  the  10,000  respondents  con- 
sider air  pollution  to  be  a  most  critical 
problem.  The  distress  of  these  citizens  is 
mirrored  in  the  desire  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Americans  to  halt  air 
pollution.  I  believe  that  the  extreme  con- 
cern of  the  public  about  the  corruption 
of  the  atmosphere  gives  Congress  a  man- 
date for  action  and  justifies  increased  ef- 
forts at  the  national  level  to  remedy  a 
most  deplorable  situation. 

That  the  situation  is  deplorable  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  air  pollution  costs 
the  United  States  over  $12  billion  an- 
nually. Dirty  air  niins  crops  and  vegeta- 
tion, causes  steel  in  bridges  and  rails  to 


deteriorate,  kills  cattle  and  sheep,  wastes 
valuable  fuel  in  powerplants,  and  blocks 
out  sunlight  by  as  much  as  40  percent. 
But  the  cost  in  dollars  is  not  the  worst  of 
It.  Dirty  air  is  shortening  our  lives  and 
damaging  our  health. 

The  sudden  menace  of  prolonged  air 
inversions  has  increased  the  rates  of 
death — especially  among  our  elderly  citi- 
zens— in  such  cities  as  New  York  and 
Donora.  Pa.  But  these  dramatic  episodes 
are  analogou.s  to  the  visible  portion  of 
an  iceberg.  Doctors  also  have  been  docu- 
menting, with  increased  frequency,  that 
repeated  exposure  for  prolonged  periods 
to  unclean  air  can  severely  damaee  a  per- 
son's health.  For  example,  a  New  York 
study  discovered  a  direct  relation  between 
the  major  components  in  air  pollution 
and  excess  deaths  in  that  city  over  a 
5-year  period.  In  Buffalo,  four  doctors 
measured  hospitalization  rates  for  chil- 
dren troubled  by  a.sthma  and  eczema, 
compared  to  air  pollution  levels.  They 
found  a  striking  as.sociation  between  air 
pollution  levels  and  ho.spitalization  of 
these  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  consider  these  di.s- 
coveries,  a  phrase  of  a  poignant  ballad 
haunts  me:  "When  will  they  ever  learn, 
when  will  they  ever  learn"  I  hope  we  do 
not  leaiTi  too  late.  The  Congress  must 
wage  war  on  all  types  of  air  pollution, 
whether  vehicular  or  industrial,  whether 
the  source  is  mobile  or  stationary.  This 
bill  attacks  stationarj-  .sources  of  pollu- 
tion alone.  However,  I  am  sujjporting  the 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton 'Mr.  Foley'  to  control  pollution 
from  automobiles.  Passage  of  legislation 
to  control  both  types  of  pollution  will 
assure  the  public  that  Congress  really 
does  recognize  the  peril  of  air  poUution. 

The  Members  cosponsoring  the  A;r 
Pollution  Abatement  Act  are  Messrs.  An- 
derson of  California.  Annunzio.  Bing- 
ham, Brown  of  California,  Byrne  of 
Pennsylvania.  Conyers,  Farbstein.  Hal- 
pern.  Koch.  Lowenstein.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts,  Matsunaga.  Mrs.  Mink. 
Messrs.  Pike.  Podell.  Rees,  Scheuer. 
Symington,  and  Wright. 


GETTING  BEHIND  THE  PRESIDENT 

'Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  White  House  has  received  a  wire 
bearing  the  names  of  more  than  2,300 
Arkansas  citizens  who  support  the  Pres- 
ident's policies  seeking  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Elbert  Pausett  of  Little  Rock,  had 
the  idea  for  a  "Get  behind  the  President" 
telegram.  He  and  several  businessmen 
placed  an  ad  in  the  Little  Rock  news- 
papers, asking  people  to  write,  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  their  names  on  a  wire 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  we  support  your  efforts  for 
a  Just  peace  in  Vietnam.  Yes.  President 
Nixon,  we  support  the  deliberate  and  hon- 
orable course  you  outlined  in  your  speech 
Monday  to  achieve  a  solution  to  the  Vietnam 
War.  We  are  Democrats.  Republicans,  and 
Independent  concerned  Arkansans.  and  we 
know  you  inherited  a  complex  problem  in 
Vietnam.  We  believe  that  this  problem  has 
top  priority  from  your  administration. 
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We  are  all  tired  of  thla  war.  but  we  are 
getting  even  more  tired  of  those  who  offer 
dally  criticisms   but  no  workable  solutlona. 

We  Arkansans  are  proud  of  our  country 
and  the  tradltlona  we  are  tryUig  to  uphold, 
and  we  gupjxjrt  you  In  your  policy.  We  are 
convinced  that  you  are  doing  your  beet  to 
end  the  war.  bring  our  American  troops 
home,  and  win  a  peace  of  dignity  and  honor 
in  the  American  tradition. 

Heading  the  Ust  of  the  more  than  2.300 
Arkansans  who  signed  the  wire,  were 
names  of  members  of  the  Support  Amer- 
ica Committee  of  Arkansas  which  car- 
ried out  the  project:  Mrs.  Wayne  H. 
Babbitt,  S.  J.  B«auchamp,  Jr.,  Elbert  L. 
Pausett,  Leo  H.  Griffln,  Prank  H.  Parke, 
and  Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  Cort  (retired). 

The  mail  response  and  the  telegram 
indicate  very  strong  support  in  Arkansas 
for  a  responsible  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy in  Vietnam.  In  my  view,  the  wire 
represents  a  forthright  expression  of 
their  deep  concern,  and  their  faith  in  the 
institutions  of  this  great  Nation. 


GALLApilER  INTRODUCES  RESO- 
LUTION TO  ESTABLISH  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  TECHNOLOGY. 
HUMAN  VALUES.  AND  DEMO- 
CRATIC INSTITUTIONS 

(Mr.  GALLAGHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. > 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Select  Committee  on  Technology, 
Human  Values,  and  Democratic  Institu- 
tions. I  am  well  aware  of  the  quite  legit- 
imate objections  against  select  commit- 
tees generally  but  I  believe  that  the 
threats  to  the  American  people  and  to 
our  system  of  government  which  are 
posed  by  the  new  technology  demands 
that  a  concentrated  effort  take  place 
within  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  take  as  my  basic  text  the  words  of 
Dr.  Emmanuel  Mesthene,  director  of  the 
Harvard  program  on  technology  and  so- 
ciety. In  a  program  reprint  of  1968  en- 
titled, "How  Technology  Will  Shape  the 
Futiu-e."  Dr.  Mesthene  poses  this  ques- 
tion: 

What  happens  to  the  traditional  relation- 
ships between  citizen  and  government,  to 
such  prerocatlves  of  the  Individual  as  per- 
sonal priva?y.  electoral  consent,  and  access 
to  the  Independent  social  criticism  of  the 
press  and  to  the  ethics  of  and  public  con- 
trol over  a  new  elite  of  Information  Iceepers, 
when  economic,  military,  and  .social  policies 
become  increasingly  long-range,  machine- 
processed,  information-based,  and  expert- 
dominated? 

I  would  only  make  one  small  addition, 
directly  relevant  to  those  of  us  in  the 
House  of  Representatives:  What  hap- 
pens to  the  independence  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  when  the  vast  majority  of 
those  experts  are  at  the  service  of  the 
executive  branch?  F^irther,  can  our  Re- 
public continue  to  stand  if  oubl'c  men 
are  unable  to  meaningfully  influence  the 
policies  of  government?  Dr.  Mesthene 
comments  on  this  basic  dilemma: 

Computers  and  associated  intellectual  tools 
can  make  our  public  decisions  more  informed, 
efficient  and  rational,  and  less  subject  to 
lethargy,  i>artlsanBhlp,  and  Ignorance.  Tec 
that  poeelbillty  seems  to  Imply  a  degree  of 


expertise  and  sophistication  of  policymaking 
and  Implementing  procedurea  that  may  leave 
the  pubUc  forever  ill-informed,  blur  the  lines 
between  executive  and  legislature  (and  pri- 
vate bureaucraelee)  as  all  Increasingly  rely 
on  the  same  experts  and  sources  of  infor- 
mation, and  chase  the  Idea  of  federalism  Into 
the  history  books  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
public-private  sepAratlon. 

NO  EnirnNo  jurisdiction  is  capable 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  deal  with  a  major 
question  in  the  establishment  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  Technology,  Human 
Values,  and  Democratic  Institutions.  The 
new  technology  today  has  a  pervasive 
effect  on  every  single  aspect  of  American 
life.  Its  problems  are  those  which  cannot 
be  dealt  with  by  an  organization  focusing 
on  specialized  areas  of  interest.  Since  a 
valid  study  must  assess  long-range  im- 
pacts and  side  effects  which  are  fre- 
quently both  ill-perceived  and  potentially 
harmful  to  immediate  success  of  pro- 
grams, we  must  assemble  a  body  of 
knowledge  which  assimilates  insights 
from  many  disciplines. 

It  is  instantly  apparent  that  such  a 
wide-ranging  consideration  of  potentiali- 
ties and  portents  must,  by  necessity,  cut 
across  existing  lines  of  congressional 
committee  jurisdiction.  Nothing  in  this 
speech  should  be  taken  as  Implying  criti- 
cism of  currently  standing  committees, 
subcommittees,  or  their  dedicated  mem- 
bers. However,  the  problem  is  so  vast  and 
promises  dislocations  in  so  many  areas 
of  our  life,  that  it  is  outside  both  the  ju- 
risdiction and  the  competence  of  exist- 
ing committee  structures. 

STUDIES  NOW  IN  PROGRESS 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  problems 
are  not  undergoing  study,  both  within 
the  Congress  and  outside  it.  The  Har- 
vard program  on  technology  and  society 
has  been  almost  exclusively  flnsuiced  by 
IBM  and.  while  Dr.  Mesthene  and  his 
associates  are  skillfully  posing  meaning- 
ful questions,  the  answers  are  so  im- 
portant to  America  that  a  public  body 
must  be  mobilized.  Work  is  being  done 
by  the  Computer  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing Board  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  A  subgroup  is  considering  the 
effect  of  the  computer  on  privacy,  data 
banks,  and  due  process. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  acting  through  its  Committee 
on  the  Year  2000,  has  a  working  party 
on  the  social  impact  of  computers. 

Private  industry  is  equally  concerned. 
The  Business  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Association  has  recently  formed  a  special 
program  on  security  and  privacy  to  assist 
computer  hardware  manufacturers  in 
building  protective  measures  Into  the 
machines. 

This  small  fragment  of  the  interest  in 
the  new  technology  is  hopeful,  and  it  is 
reflected  in  the  activities  of  many  States, 
most  notably  California.  Further,  dozens 
of  our  major  universities  have  seminars 
and  courses  on  the  threats  and  promises 
of  technology. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  has  fully 
measured  the  sweeping  changes  in  Amer- 
ican institutions  and  precepts  toward 
which  technology  is  pushing  us.  I  believe 
that  one  critical  task  for  the  select  com- 
mittee would  be  to  establish  close  liaison 
with  these  prestigious  groups  that  we 
may  have  the  benefit  of  their  views.  But 


these  decisions  are  going  to  vitally  effect 
us,  and  so  we  must  act  as  more  than  a 
clearinghouse  for  data  developed  else- 
where. 

This  is  why  I  believe  that  we  must  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  establish  a  com- 
mission, rather  than  a  select  committee. 
We  must  input  data  to  keep  the  Congress 
relevant  to  the  new  technology,  and  I 
feel  that  it  should  be  oriented  toward 
and  controlled  exclusively  by  the  legis- 
lative branch,  which  most  closely  reflects 
the  voice  of  the  people.  It  is  my  Judg- 
ment that  the  legislative  process  Itself 
stands  in  the  most  danger  and,  therefore, 
as  a  simple  act  of  self-preservation,  we 
alone  must  guide  the  scope  and  direction 
of  the  inquiry. 

POLLtTTION    or    THE    POLrTlCAL    ATMOSPHERE 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  developments 
I  have  seen  in  the  9l6t  Congress  is  the 
growing  realization  that  a  basic  realine- 
ment  of  priorities  must  take  place  with 
respect  to  the  deployment  of  new  tech- 
nologies. The  pollution  of  our  air  and  our 
water  as  a  side  effect  of  technology  is 
coming  under  increasingly  informed 
scrutiny.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
many  plans  which  are  circulating  In  both 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  will  coa- 
lesce into  a  new  mechanism  to  provide  an 
assessment  of  the  pollution  of  our  physi- 
cal enviroxmient. 

But  the  pollution  of  our  political  at- 
mosphere and  the  dilution  of  the  role  of 
political  leadership  in  evolving  society 
has  received  surprisingly  little  attention. 
Etocimients  which  have  been  forwarded 
to  and  developed  by  the  Congress  have, 
in  my  Judgment,  underemphasized  what 
the  new  technology  really  means  to  us  as 
Members  of  Congress,  and  what  effects  it 
will  have  upon  the  basic  democratic  proc- 
esses in  which  Americans  have  placed 
their  confidence.  Dr.  Mesthene  has  en- 
capsulated the  concerns  which  are  now 
being  expressed  by  many  others,  most 
notably  Dr.  Alan  Westin  of  Columbia 
University  and  Prof.  Arthur  Miller  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  Law  School.  I 
would  now  like  to  turn  my  attention  to 
some  of  these  areas  which  have  been  iso- 
lated as  questions  and  which,  hopefully, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Technology, 
Human  Values,  and  Democratic  Institu- 
tions could  lead  us  to  having  our  own 
expertise  which  would  perhaps  not  solve 
the  problems  but  at  least  recognize  the 
clear  and  present  dangers. 

THE    IMPACT    OF   TNTORMATION    IN    A   DEMOCRACT 

It  has  been  said  that  the  entire  history 
of  mankind  is  to  be  found  in  information 
theory — who  knows  what,  who  believes 
what,  and  who  controls  access  mecha- 
nisms. Prom  DNA  dictating  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  organism  to  com- 
puter/commimlcation  systems  determin- 
ing the  characteristics  of  society  is  a 
quantum  Jump,  but  only  of  degree,  not  of 
kind.  Interlocking  information  systems, 
containing  personal  data  and  quantify- 
ing the  quality  of  life,  are  the  double 
helixes  of  mankind's  future. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  few  people 
who  believe  the  assertions  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  consider  themselves  to  be 
part  of  a  new  elite  of  information  keep- 
ers. Almost  all  of  the  rest  of  us  believe 
that  those  who  deal  on  a  day-to-day 
bEisis  wltb  new  technologies  are  capable 
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of  evaluating  the  social  consequences  of 
their  actions.  Piu-ther,  since  this  genera- 
tion of  data  collectors  and  disseminators 
is  demonstrably  benevolent,  it  is  felt 
that  no  harm  can  come  to  America  from 
the  unrestricted,  almost  unobserved,  ap- 
plication of  technological  marvels. 

The  prevailing  mood  can  be  summed 
up  in  a  paraphrase  of  Al  Smith's  famous 
statement : 

The  only  cure  for  the  ills  of  democracy  is 
more  democracy. 

The  feeling  is  widespread  in  America 
that  the  only  cure  for  the  ills  of  the  new 
teclinology  is  more  and  newer  technology. 

RELATIONSHIP   BETWIEN   CITIZEN   AND 
GOVERNMENT 

When  Dr.  Alan  Westin  appeared  before 
my  Special  Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of 
Privacy  in  March  1968,  I  put  the  follow- 
ing question  to  him : 

Is  there  a  possibility  of  the  formation  of  a 
data  elite  manipulating  American  society  by 
their  manipulation  of  data  on  individual 
Americans? 

I  knew  that  Dr.  Westin  takes  this  prob- 
lem very  seriously  for,  among  his  many 
important  activities,  he  is  editing  a  book 
on  information  systems  and  democratic 
politics  for  Harvard's  program  on  tech- 
nology and  society.  In  my  judgment,  it 
will  be  a  crucial  question  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  American  democracy.  All 
around  us  we  see  a  rising  tide  of  disen- 
chantment with  Government  and  I  am 
convinced  that  one  of  the  root  causes  of 
the  violence  that  afflicts  so  much  of 
American  life  is  the  current  reality  of 
the  lack  of  the  individual's  ability  to  in- 
fluence and  alter  decisions  which  affect 
the  quality  of  his  life  and  the  quantity 
of  his  opportunities. 

Those  of  us  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives have  a  special  and  specific  reason 
to  be  concerned.  We  must  go  to  the  people 
every  2  years  and  we  are  judged  not  only 
on  our  own  merits  but  also  upon  the  gen- 
eral success  or  failure  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. It  is  my  conviction  that  while  we 
have  retained  the  ability  to  occasionally 
pull  shut  the  purse  strings,  we  are  in  the 
process  of  being  denied  the  right  to  tug 
at  the  reins  which  steer  the  executive 
branch. 

Dr.  Westin  responded  to  my  question 
with  a  most  interesting  series  of  state- 
ments which  could,  in  themselves,  justify 
the  inmiediate  establishment  of  a  Select 
Conunittee  on  Technology.  Human  Val- 
ues, and  Democratic  Institutions.  Here 
are  some  of  Dr.  Westin's  remarks: 

I  think  It  will  be  a  while  before  the  line 
can  be  drawn  between  what  can  be  achieved 
through  new  management  science  tech- 
niques and  Information  systems  and  what 
still  remains  the  art  of  the  political  process. 
I  am  afraid  the  line  is  going  to  get  very 
blurred  In  the  next  half-decade  or  decades  be- 
cause it  is  essentially  the  p>oor  and  the  black 
who  want  access  into  and  participation  In 
the  system.  They  have  never  had  a  voice  of 
the  kind  the  middle  classes  have  liad  In  the 
political  system  . . .  There  is  a  dangerous  arro- 
gance that  can  be  built  up  when  a  small 
group  of  people  l>elleve  that  they  have  the 
language,  the  system,  and  the  most  sclentlflc 
way  of  making  decisions. 

While  Dr.  Westin  did  not  make  specifi- 
cally this  point,  I  believe  that  his  re- 
marks which  follow  indicate  the  way 
people  now  believe  they  are  being  ad- 
dressed by  many  of  their  leaders: 


We  have  new  technical  ways  of  making  de- 
cisions. Why  don't  you  Just  ratify  those?  We 
can't  let  you  participate  because  the  plan- 
ning is  so  complex  that  you  don't  even  know 
the  language  and  we  will  often  have  to  make 
commitments  that  run  3  or  5  years  ahead. 

The  point  seems  obvious  to  me  that 
America  simply  does  not  have  3  or  5 
years  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  re- 
spond to  the  legitimate  demands  of  our 
people.  One  vital  result  of  the  creation 
of  a  Select  Committee  on  Technology, 
Human  Values,  and  Democratic  Institu- 
tions would  be  to  humanize  the  "danger- 
ous arrogance"  of  which  Dr.  Westin 
speaks. 

I  would  now  like  to  devote  a  sizable 
section  of  this  speech  to  detailing  some 
of  the  alleged  iaenefits  which  the  new 
technology  is  visiting  upon  the  American 
people  at  this  very  moment.  Many  of 
these  examples  have  been  discussed  else- 
where and  I  have  commented  upon  some 
before.  But  the  range  and  diversity  dis- 
closed in  this  section  suggests  one  task 
which  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Tech- 
nology, Human  Values,  and  Democratic 
Institutions  would  perform.  Science  and 
technology  are  creating  a  new  world  and 
the  Select  Committee  could  discover  just 
what  kind  of  a  world  it  will  be  and  could 
ask  the  simple  qug^tion :  Is  this  the  kind 
of  world  we  want? 

A  NATIONAL  DATA  BANK  OP  CREDIT  INFORMATION 

Credit  Data  Corp.'s  oflSce  in  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  maintains  files  on  11  million  per- 
sons in  the  Western  States  and  can  be 
instantly  accessed,  on  special  telephone 
lines,  from  as  far  away  as  New  York  City. 
This  office  handles  more  than  100,000  re- 
quests for  credit  information  each  day  in 
less  than  3  minutes  each.  According  to 
Datamation  of  March  1969,  direct  tele- 
type terminals  are  to  be  installed  in  the 
offices  of  many  heavy  users  of  the  system. 

When  Credit  Data  Corp.'s  president, 
Dr.  Harry  C.  Jordan,  testified  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of 
Privacy,  we  learned  that  its  computer- 
ized operation  began  when  he  convinced 
the  Bank  of  America  to  yield  8  million 
data  items  relating  to  the  financial  his- 
tories of  the  bank's  customers.  Further, 
we  learned  that  In  SVz  years  Credit  Data 
Corp.,  assuming  the  continuation  of  its 
current  growth  rate,  will  have  a  privately 
owned  national  data  bank  containing  a 
dossier  on  every  single  American  who  has 
ever  applied  for  credit. 

The  Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc., 
has  over  2,100  member  bureaus  around 
the  country  and  they  are  actively  mar- 
keting, In  conjunction  with  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph,  a  computer 
package  which  will  connect  all  the  bu- 
reaus. Over  100  million  records  are  now 
contained  In  the  ACB's  system. 

MOTORISTS:    PROCEED    AT    YOUR    OWN    RISK 

The  Important  and  necessary  job  of 
planning  for  auto  use  has  caused  the  de- 
velopment of  surveillance  devices  along 
our  highways.  On  September  29,  1969,  I 
disclosed  a  pilot  project  being  conducted 
by  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Coimcll 
of  Governments.  Photographs  are  taken 
of  a  moving  auto,  license  numbers  are 
matched  against  vehicle  registrations, 
and  a  questionnaire  Is  sent  to  the  owner. 
Numerous  disturbances  of  "the  domestic 
tranquillity"  have  come  to  my  attention: 
A  husband  traveling  the  wrong  way  on 


the  wrong  parkway,  a  wife  now  under 
constant  suspicion  because  she  swears 
the  car  was  not  out  of  the  garage  on  the 
time  it  was  alleged  to  have  been  observed, 
and  perhaps  most  poignant,  a  young  man 
now  in  a  military  academy  in  California 
because  he  had  violated  instructions  not 
to  take  his  parents'  car  onto  the 
parkway. 

Since  then,  my  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  a  device  developed  and  being 
marketed  by  LTV  Aerospace  Corp.  called 
Orbis  in.  It  is  being  tested  in  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  and  is  in  operation  on  the 
freeway  between  DaHas  and  Fort  Worth 
in  Texas.  Let  me  quote  front  the  descrip- 
tion in  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Tech- 
nology of  July  21,  1969: 

Data  derived  from  the  system  includes  a 
head-on  photograph  of  the  vehicle,  its  occu- 
pants including  the  driver,  the  license  plate, 
the  location  of  the  offense,  date  and  time, 
and  the  fKJSted  speed  limits  ...  It  can  be 
operated  unattended  or  from  within  a  mo- 
bile unit  and  has  all-weather  day-and-night 
capabilities. 

Heart  of  Orbls  3  is  an  electro-optical  sys- 
tem developed  by  LTV  which  provides  a  clear 
photographic  image,  penetrating  vehicle 
tinged  glass  and  even  dark  glasses  worn  by 
the  occupants,  either  by  day  or  night  .  .  . 
computer  and  camera  located  in  a  bullet- 
proof container,  the  size  of  a  large  rural 
mailbox. 

Instant,  automatic  ticketing  of  speed- 
ers may  cut  down  on  auto  accidents  as 
this  system  is  designed  to  do.  When  I 
was  discussing  this  system  with  some  of 
my  office  staff,  however,  one  of  my  clerks 
exclaimed: 

That's  why  I  never  go  into  McLean,  Va., 
anymore.  Wliat  if  It  makes  a  mistake? 

The  salary  ,1  pay  this  clerk  will  not 
mean  that  the  loss  of  his  business  will 
bankrupt  merchants  in  McLean,  but  it 
is  not  hard  to  predict  a  similar  reaction 
all  around  the  country  which  would  re- 
sult In  a  serious  financial  loss  to  the 
jurisdictions  which  choose  to  save  a  lit- 
tle money  on  police  cars.  Other  unde- 
sirable side  effects  demand  earnest 
study. 

THE    COMPUTER    FINDS    A    USEFUL    NUMBER    AND 
ELIMINATES    IT 

Solely  to  make  its  computerization 
program  more  efficient,  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  recently  changed  its  card 
catalog  number  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  year  a-  work  which 
bears  it  was  published.  In  a  letter  of 
October  2.  1969,  Martin  .Bookspan, 
ASCAP  executive  and  one  of  the  leading 
classical  record  reviewers,  commented: 

You  are  quite  right  in  pointing  out  that 
the  flrtt  two  digits  of  the  Card  Catalog  Num- 
ber .  .  .  heis  been  an  invaluable  aid  to  con- 
sumers and  collectors  .  .  .  TTie  elimination  of 
these  two  digits  to  make  the  Job  of  the 
computers  easier  certainly  represents  the 
withdrawal  of  a  valuable  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

I  would  add  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  is  to  serve  both 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people. 
Further,  if  we  are  to  assume  from  this 
that  computer  efficiency  is  the  gtiiding 
factor  at  the  Library,  what  will  happen  if 
the  computer  produces  evidence  that  li- 
brarians are  inefficient  and  imeconomi- 
cal? 

CENTRALIZATION  OF  SENSITIVK  RECORDS 

The  California  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  recently  disciplined  two  psychl- 
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atric  social  workers  who  had  refused  to 
yield  personal  case  histories  on  the 
grounds  that  to  do  so  would  invade  their 
client's  privacy.  The  State  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  a  model  centralized 
computerized  sy~.tem  and  according  to  a 
recent  article  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle: 

Once  the  social  services  computer  system 
Is  perfected  It  will  form  a  foundation  for 
broader  state  system  which  could  Include  re- 
habilitation, employnnent,  and  other  related 
management  Information. 

The  concerned  welfare  workers  have 
formed  a  group  known  as  the  Committee 
on  Clients'  Rights  which  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  July  13,  1968: 

We  are  concerned  that  the  client's  social 
security  number  linked  with  his  paycho- 
soclal  diagnosis  for  even  the  most  salutary 
purpose  may  lead  to  adverse  situations  for 
the  i>erson  seeking  help. 

The  committee  goes  on  to  say  that 
they  obviously  have  a  deeper  commit- 
ment to  the  welfare  of  their  clients  than 
does  any  data  processor,  who  merely  re- 
gards them  as  depersonalized  cases.  The 
need  for  prior  planning  was  emphasized 
in  a  report  about  this  dispute  prepared 
by  the  Golden  Gate  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers. 
They  declared  on  September  24.  1968: 

The  Administration  did  not  help  staff  to 
rai.se  relevant  questions  It  was  not  until 

the  manuals  were  printed  and  the  forms  de- 
signed and  in  the  hands  of  the  workers  ex- 
pected to  use  them  that  workers  found 
themselves  in  a  position  of  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  what  had  developed  to  formulate  the 
good  questions  raised  by  the  Committee. 

The  very  existence  of  a  select  com- 
mittee could  go  a  long  way  to  seeing  that 
those  questions  are  raised  at  the  very 
beginning  of  any  large-scale  computer- 
ized system  containing  sensitive  data. 

A    RECORD    OF     EVtRY    V.\CATION     AND    EVERY 
TRIP 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  be- 
fore it  a  plan  of  11  major  airlines  to  es- 
tab!  sh  a  common  computerized  reserva- 
tion system.  Travel  agents  will  be  able 
to  book  airlines  space,  order  hotel  rooms, 
reseive  rental  cars  on  a  nationwide  and 
undoubtedly  worldwide  basis.  The  pri- 
vacy and  security  of  the  data  are  not  a 
design  feature  of  any  of  the  plans  which 
have  been  brougiit  to  my  attention. 

A      MODERN     GOD     Of     WAR     WOULD     BE     ABLE     TO 
HURL     REAL     THVNDERBOLTS 

The  U.S.  Naval  Institute  proceedings 
of   July    1960   carries   a    paper   enttled 
"Weather  Control  and  National  Strat- 
egy." It  says,  in  part: 

Try  to  imagine  the  fantastic  possibilities  of 
one  nation  possessing  the  capability  to  ar- 
range over  large  areas,  or  perhaps  the  entire 
globe,  the  distribution  of  heat  and  cold,  rain 
and  sunshine,  flood  and  drought,  to  the 
advantage  of  Itself  and  Its  allies  and  to  the 
detriment  of  Its  enemies.  We  must  think 
about  It — now — for  this  is  the  direction  In 
which  technology  is  leading  us  .  .  .  (Empha- 
sis In  Original ) 

THE    SOCIAL    SECURITY    NUMBER    AS    A    UNIYBBSAL 
IDENTiriER 

The  social  security  account  number  is 
now  being  used  as  the  key  to  identify  in- 
dividuals by  the  Army,  the  Air  Force, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  the  Civil  Service 


Commission.  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  the  Treasury  Department,  pri- 
vate credit  and  employment  agencies, 
dozens  of  State  and  local  agencies,  and 
in  hundreds  of  research  projects.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  has  not 
taken  a  formal  position  either  in  favor  or 
opposed  to  this  escalation. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  21.  1968.  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  said 
that  he  was  in  the  process  of  forming  an 
advisory  council  "to  study  the  important 
public  policy  issues  involved  and  to 
formulate  findings  and  recommendations 
which  would  help  guide  our  actions  in 
this  matter  in  the  years  ahead."  On 
October  21,  1968.  Mr.  Ball  responded  to  a 
letter  from  my  special  subcommittee 
which  had  requested  further  information 
about  the  advisory  council: 

Although  we  are  pursuing  these  activities 
intensively,  at  this  point  it  is  difficult  to 
predict  when  the  council  might  be  estab- 
lished and  functioning. 

We  have  heard  nothing  further  about 
this  council  from  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Certainly  one  task  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Technology.  Human 
Values,  and  Democratic  Institutions 
would  be  to  provide  the  Social  Security 
Administration  with  a  body  of  public  and 
private  opinion  over  the  use  of  the  social 
security  number  as  a  universal  identifier. 

PERSONAL    SURVEILLANCE    MECHANISMS 

In  addition  to  the  widely  discussed 
techniques  of  wiretapping,  the  new  tech- 
nology has  developed  listening  devices  of 
a  staggering  variety.  For  example,  the 
infinity  transmitter  requires  only  a  brief 
access  to  an  individual's  telephone  to  in- 
stall a  simple  device.  Then,  from  any- 
where in  the  world,  the  intruder  dials  the 
phone  number,  blows  a  whistle  before  the 
phone  rings,  and  the  transmitter  is  acti- 
vated, disclosing  every  sound  in  the  room 
to  any  telephone  in  the  world. 

Further,  research  into  sonic  booms  has 
discovered  the  ability  of  fire  to  amplify 
soimd.  The  capability  of  a  microphone 
aimed  across  a  restaurant  to  overhear 
any  conversation  may  make  it  essential 
to  say  to  a  companion  with  whom  you 
wish  to  have  a  confidential  discussion: 
'Blow  out  the  candle.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  privately.  ' 

MACY'S     DOES     TELL     GIMBEL3 

Credit  bureaus  around  the  Nation  are 
now  selling  computerized  lists  of  "good 
risks  "  to  P.rms  opening  up  stores  in  their 
areas.  If  a  man  has  done  well  in  repaying 
his  obligations  to  one  firm,  he  will  receive 
invitations  from  others.  It  does  not  seem 
to  trouble  merchants  who  have  estab- 
lished customers  that  potential  competi- 
tors have  access  to  this  data;  thus,  tech- 
nology provides  the  way  for  Macy's  to  tell 
Gimbels. 

BY  THEIR  CHILDREN  SHALL  THEY  TRAIL  THEM 

The  Office  of  Education  now  has  a  data 
bank  under  construction  in  Arkansas 
which  will  contain  all  the  educational, 
psychological,  and  health  records  of  the 
children  of  migrant  workers.  It  has  yet 
to  be  determined  whether  access  to  Uiis 
nationwide  system  will,  or  can.  be  limited 
to  the  concerned  school  administrators. 
Certainly,  no  privacy  protection  proce- 
dures were  in  the  original  plans  and  the 
director  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that. 


to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  anyone  will 
have  Eiccess  to  these  records. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  records  of 
schoolchildren  should  be  available  to 
teachers  in  the  new  districts  and  this 
data  bank  will  serve  an  extremely  use- 
ful function  in  that  regard.  But  if  others 
are  to  have  access  and  the  parents  of  the 
children  believe  that  they  are  followed 
and  recorded  by  this  bank,  then  they  will 
probably  not  permit  the  child  to  go  to 
school  at  all.  Thus,  a  laudable  purpose 
will  be  destroyed  by  insensitive  planning. 

MOE,    THE    BUGGED    ELK    AND    DAVE.    THE    DEADLY 
DOLPHIN 

In  Yellowstone  National  Park,  an  elk 
named  Moe  will  have  a  transmitter  af- 
fixed to  his  body.  Signals  will  be  relayed 
to  the  satellite  Nimbus  3  and  the  data 
gained  will  be  sent  to  scientist's  com- 
puters. The  data  is  to  be  collected  to  plan 
methods  for  assuring  the  survival  of  elk 
herds.  A  far  more  deadly  use  of  animals 
is  the  current  research  being  conducted 
to  employ  the  intelligence  and  adapta- 
bility of  dolphins  to  turn  them  into  ka- 
mikaze submarines.  A  powerful  explo- 
sive charge  is  placed  in  the  dolphin's 
body,  he  is  trained  to  follow  sonar  sound- 
ings, and  to  ram  potential  enemies. 

Can  we  be  sure  that  these  are  not  trial 
runs  for  eventual  human  applications. 
After  all.  we  sent  monkeys  and  dogs  into 
space  before  we  entrusted  a  human  life 
to  the  tip  of  a  rocket. 

THE    SPECIAL    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    INVASION 
OF    PRIVACY 

The  preceding  examples  represent  but 
a  tiny  .sample  of  the  ability  of  the  new 
technology  to  intrude  on  our  present  and 
dictate  our  future,  and  are  an  infinitesi- 
mal sample  of  what  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  because  of  my  identification 
with  the  issue  of  invasion  of  privacy. 

Since  Congressman  William  Dawson. 
the  distinguished  chaiiinan  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  es- 
tablished my  privacy  inquiry  in  1964.  we 
have  formally  considered  psychological 
testing,  the  suggested  national  data  bank, 
and  initiated  congressional  concern  with 
the  credit  industry.  Chairman  Dawson 
has  been  exceedingly  kind  to  me.  as  he 
has  been  to  all  younger  members  of  his 
committee,  and  certainly  much  of  the 
public  knowledge  of  the  dangers  of  the 
new  technology  is  due  to  his  concern  and 
wisdom. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  special  sub- 
committee has  attempted  to  create  a 
climate  of  concern  and  I  believe  that,  in 
the  areas  we  have  considered  thus  far. 
we  have  been  successful.  But  our  investi- 
gations have  convinced  me  that  the  Con- 
gress needs  to  undertake  a  detailed  study 
of  the  full  problem  and  that  it  have  ma- 
jor support.  I  would  be  more  than  will- 
ing to  assist  to  a  select  committee  with 
the  expertise  we  have  developed  within 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of 
Privacy. 

WHAT    WOULD    THE    SELECT    COMMITTEE    DO 

The  first  task  of  a  select  committee 
would  be,  in  my  judgment,  to  input  data 
about  the  impact  on  humans  of  develop- 
ing Federal  programs.  I  would  envision 
the  select  committee  as  being  a  powerful 
aavocate  within  the  executive  branch 
and  with  congressional  committees  for 
the  rights  of  the  individual  citizen.  All 
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too  often  we  seem  willing  to  sacrifice  far 
too  much  in  pursuit  of  the  laudable  goals 
of  efficiency  and  economy. 

By  being  able  to  focus  exclusively  upon 
side  effects  of  proposed  and  ongoing  pro- 
grams a  Select  Committee  on  Technol- 
ogy, Human  Values,  and  Democratic  In- 
stitutions could  discover  the  toxic  in  the 
tonic  of  technology  and  could  program 
out  what  are  often  regarded  as  deadly 
and  deadening  Federal  actions. 

Its  advocacy  role  could  perform  an- 
other important  function.  By  being  a 
focal  point  for  citizen  complaints  it 
might  well  act  as  an  ombudsman  for  in- 
formation policy  The  debate  over  the 
1970  Census  has  disclosed  that  there  is 
abroad  in  the  land  a  very  real  threat  of 
resistance  to  Federal  data  collection  ef- 
forts. A  select  committee  could  evaluate 
citizen  distress  and  could  channel  it  into 
constructive  action. 

PRIVACY 

I  would  not  presume  to  detail  the  full 
range  of  the  activities  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. In  addition  to  the  very  real  ques- 
tions already  suggested,  I  believe  that  it 
could  present  evidence  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  surveillance  as  a  tool  to  in- 
sure social  order.  In  1968,  Sociologist 
Ban-y  Schwartz  presented  remarks 
which  should  be  further  explored: 

Surveillance  may  itself  create  the  disorder 
which  it  seeks  to  prevent  .  .  .  Where  privacy 
is  prohibited  man  can  only  Imagine  separate- 
ness  as  an  act  of  stealth  ...  iln  a  social 
structure)  rules  governing  privacy,  then.  If 
accepted  by  all  parties,  constitute  a  common 
bond  providing  for  periodic  suspensions  of 
interaction. 

Poet  Robert  Frost  put  it  much  simpler: 

Good  fences  make  good  neighbors. 

I  have  presented  the  case  for  privacy 
many  times  in  the  past  and  the  evidence 
which  has  been  disclosed  has  shown  how 
real  and  how  important  it  is  to  civilized 
society.  A  select  committee  would,  as  a 
first  order  of  business,  mount  an  effort 
to  put  what  each  of  us  feels  to  be  true 
for  ourselves  into  practical  effect  to  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  others  as  well. 

SYSTEMS     ANALYSIS 

The  fullest  flower  of  technology's  gar- 
den is  systems  analysis,  a  revolutionary 
new  scientific  decisionmaking  tool.  Its 
apparent  success  in  military  and  space 
planning  has  thrust  it  into  civilian  appli- 
cations as  well.  Millions  of  public  dollars 
are  being  expended  and  the  results  re- 
main largely  unkown. 

Serious  doubts  have  arisen  about  its 
ultimate  effectiveness  and  grave  sus- 
picions abound  about  its  basic  character. 
Dr.  Ida  R.  Hoos  of  the  Space  Sciences 
Laboratory'  at  the  Berkeley  campus  of 
the  University  of  California  is  one  of 
the  few  who  has  studied  it  from  a  dis- 
interested aspect  and  she  has  harsh 
things  to  say  about  both  systems  analysis 
and  systems  analysts: 

Systems  analysis  can  neutralize  highly 
charged  political  matters  and.  p>erhaps.  even 
remove  them  from  the  arena  of  public  de- 
bate ...  It  helps  rationalize  a  position,  by- 
passes the  checks  and  balances  that  safe- 
guard the  democratic  process,  and  central- 
izes control — all  In  the  name  of  efficiency. 

As  Dr.  Hoos  evaluates  systems  analy- 
sis, everyone  is  capable  of  doing  it  when 


a  contract  is  offered,  but  few  confess  hav- 
ing  done  it  when  trouble  develops. 

Dr.  Hoos  points  out  what  would  seem  to 
be  particularly  difficult  problems  in  ana- 
lyzing systems  analysis.  The  concept  is 
like  a  chameleon  because  the  analyst 
apparently  is  a  chameleon : 

Consultant  to  the  government  on  one  proj- 
ect, staff  member  of  the  contractor  next, 
and  later,  entrepreneur  seeking  contracts  on 
his  own.  the  systems  specialist  pursues  an 
existence  characterized  by  common  sense, 
whichever  side  of  the  table  he  happens  to 
be  occupying. 

Systems  analysis  now  presumes  to 
wear  the  mantle  of  Galileo  and  Pasteur 
and  has  the  audacity  to  brand  its  de- 
tractors as  naive  an ti -intellectuals.  I 
would  expect  the  select  committee  to  as- 
semble the  expertise  necessary  to  dis- 
cover just  what  systems  analysis  is,  what 
it  does,  and  whether  or  not  its  results 
are  truly  in  the  public  interest. 

TECHNOLOGY'S     DIRECT     THREAT     TO     THE 
CONGRESS 

Somewhere  in  the  funds  which  you 
and  I  have  approved  in  the  ordinary  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  process  is, 
I  am  confident,  a  pilot  project  to  make 
it  unnecessary  for  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  ever  again  exercise  his  own  judg- 
ment on  public  policy.  Computer  tech- 
nology has  made  the  instant  electorate 
an  operational  possibility. 

All  that  would  be  necessary  is  to  have 
our  Washington  offices  keyed  into  com- 
puter terminals  scattered  throughout 
our  districts  and  every  single  issue,  every 
single  vote  could  be  part  of  a  referen- 
dum. This  would  change  our  Nation 
from  a  Republic  in  which  legislators  as- 
sess the  intricacies  of  bills  and  act  on 
behalf  of  the  people  into  a  pure  democ- 
racy where  every  whim  of  the  majority 
becomes  law. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  the  recent 
debate  over  changing  the  electoral  col- 
lege, a  major  argument  in  favor  of  alter- 
ing this  institution  which  has  existed 
since  our  Republic  began,  was  the  abso- 
lute necessity  to  immediately  respond  to 
the  disclosures  of  public  opinion  polls. 
The  names  of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  were 
replaced  by  the  names  of  Gallup  and 
Roper,  and  we  responded  to  the  mo- 
ment, no  matter  how  fleeting  that  mo- 
ment may  prove  to  be. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  this  subject 
without  mentioning  current  plans  to 
computerize  roUcalls.  While  it  may  be 
wise  to  automatically  record  and  tabu- 
late the  votes  of  Members,  we  should  be 
very  careful  that  we  do  not,  at  the  same 
time,  lead  toward  a  situation  in  which 
Members  are  not  required  to  come  to- 
gether at  certain  periods.  Frankly,  I 
think  we  need  more  ways  to  bring  us  to- 
gether to  exchange  insights,  facts, 
opinions,  and  simple  good  fellowship.  I 
am  sure  I  am  not  revealing  a  club  secret 
when  I  say  that  many  of  my  legislative 
judgments  are  the  result  of  personal  con- 
tacts with  Members;  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
same  for  all  of  us. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gertrude  Stein  once  said 
something  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  Is  the  oldest  society  in  the  world 
because  we  were  the  first  nation  Into  the 
20th  century.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  the 


rush  toward  the  new  technology  actually 
represents  a  hardening  of  our  arteries 
and  a  failure  of  confidence  in  ourselves. 
Using  technology  to  make  hard  decisions, 
or  to  provide  graceful  nonsolutions  for 
problems,  is  a  form  of  codified  senility. 
I  do  not  want  America  to  be  remembered 
as  the  only  country  that  ever  went  from 
infancy  to  senility  without  passing 
tlirough  a  period  of  maturity. 

The  abundance  provided  us  by  our 
technology  and  our  unparalleled  natural 
resources,  has  made  us  the  envy  of  the 
world  and  our  standard  of  living  is  the 
world's  standard  for  eventual  achieve- 
ment. Yet,  in  this  process.  I  believe  we 
have  become  overiabimdant  ourselves.  By 
relying  on  the  methodology  of  tech- 
nology, we  are  imposing  a  layer  of  fat 
between  government  and  people. 

I  believe  that  a  Select  Committee  on 
Technology,  Human  Values,  and  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  could  be  a  major  im- 
petus in  America  recapturing  its  youth. 
By  making  the  values  of  our  Fovmding 
Fathers  truly  our  own,  we  can  recover 
some  of  the  pride  in  being  Americans  that 
seems  to  have  gone  out  of  modem  life. 
By  its  constant  advocacy  of  sophisticated 
means  to  make  the  Constitution  viable.  I 
believe  the  select  committee  can  help  to 
stem  the  tide  of  alienation,  disenchant- 
ment, and  disillusion  which  is  becoming  a 
cataract. 

In  no  sense  will  such  a  select  commit- 
tee be  a  bastion  against  change  nor  will 
it  wail  against  cherished  illusions  slip- 
ping away.  It  will,  in  my  judgment,  help 
to  direct  change  and  help  to  find  the 
goals  to  match  our  means. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  for  us  to  talk  of 
freedom  and  to  proclaim  our  belief  in 
individual  dignity.  A  Select  Committee 
on  Technology.  Human  Values,  and 
Democratic  Institutions  can  be  the  in- 
strument to  make  the  American  dream  a 
reality,  and  not  the  nightmare  of  despair 
which  troubles  the  sleep  of  so  many  acute 
observers.  Only  by  insisting  that  respect 
for  the  individual  be  the  guiding  spirit 
of  our  technology,  can  we  expect  any  re- 
spect for  the  Nation's  goals  and  our  Na- 
tion's leaders.  We  have  an  opportunity 
today  to  show  our  seriousness  in  dealing 
with  the  great  domestic  issues;  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  preserving  and  ex- 
panding human  values.  Our  democratic 
institutions  have  pro\ided  the  framework 
for  almost  200  years — it  is  up  to  us  today 
to  take  this  step  which  may  allow  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government 
to  remain  relevant  in  our  revolutionary 
times. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major  under- 
taking of  the  Select  Committee  on  Tech- 
nology, Human  Values,  and  Democratic 
Institutions  would  be  to  seek  out  the  po- 
tential toxic  in  the  promised  tonic  of 
technology.  Let  me  make  it  clear:  The 
select  committee  would  not  oppose 
change  or  be  a  forum  for  naive  anti-in- 
tellectualism.  The  benefits  of  technology 
are  as  important  to  the  health  of  our 
society  and  our  economy  as  civil  liberties 
are  to  the  health  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

The  orthodox  businessman  living 
"rugged  individualism"  and  the  alienated 
youth  "doing  his  own  thing"  are  both  ex- 
pressing American  traditions  and  both 
are  threatened  by  the  rigidity  of  thought 
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and  the  standardization  of  action  which 
much  in  America  today  seem«  to  en- 
gender. The  new  technology  is  pushing 
us  toward  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
nation  than  that  which  we  have  known 
and  loved. 

The  major  job  ocf  a  Select  Committee  on 
Technology,  Human  Values,  and  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  would  be  to  make 
clear  where  we  are  heading  and,  most 
Important,  permit  us  to  ask  the  question : 
Is  that  where  we  want  to  go? 
Resolction  Ebtabubhing  thk  Sklkct  Com- 

mittek   on   trchnoloot.   ht7man   values. 

AND  DSMOCRATIC  InSTITUTIOHS 

Whereaa,  the  development  of  technology  U 
advancing  at  an  unparalleled  rate  of  speed 
and  Is  rapidly  coining  to  affect  every  level  of 
American  life;  and 

Whereas,  the  operations  of  Industry  and 
Government  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
rely  on  highly  sophisticated  computer  tech- 
nology to  assist  them  in  their  operations;  and 

Whereaa,  the  fuli  significance  and  the  ef- 
fects of  technology  on  society  and  on  the  op- 
erations of  Industry  and  Government  are 
largely  unknown;  and 

Whereas,  computers  and  other  tech- 
nological ^liinovatlons  aid  In  the  gathering 
and  centralization  of  massive  information  of 
all  ^nds  'on  Individuals  and.  consequently, 
call  Into  question  the  effect  of  technology  on 
the  right  of  privacy:  and 

Whereas.  Congress  needs  a  committee  ready 
and  able  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  technology 
on  the  operations  of  Government,  on  the 
democratic  institutions  and  processes  basic 
to  the  United  States,  and  on  the  basic  human 
and  clvU  rights  of  our  citizens:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Technology,  Human  Values. 
and  Democratic  Inatltutlona  to  be  composed 
of  nine  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of 
whom  he  shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner In  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

The  committee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  of  the  development  and  prolifera- 
tion of  technology  In  American  society.  In- 
cluding the  role  ami  effectiveness  of  computer 
technology  In  the  oi)eratlons  of  Industry  and 
Government,  the  consequences  of  using  com- 
puters to  solve  social  questions  which  tradi- 
tionally have  been  addressed  without  the  as- 
sistance of  computers  and  other  machines, 
and  the  effects  of  technology  and  machines 
on  democratic  institutions  and  processes.  The 
committee  shall  also  study  the  use  of  com- 
puters and  other  technical  Instruments  In 
gathering  and  centralizing  Information  on 
Individuals  and  the  effect  of  such  activity  on 
the  human  and  civil  rights. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  including 
any  Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof, 
whether  the  House  Is  in  session,  has  recessed, 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deems  necessary:  except 
that  neither  the  committee  nor  any  sub- 
committee thereof  may  sit  while  the  House 
Is  meeting  unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall 
have  been  obtained  from  the  House.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  tiie  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber  of    the    committee   designated    by    him. 


and  may  be  aenVd  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congreee  the  results  of  Its  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
Is  made  when  the  House  If  not  In  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


CONGRESS  SHOUUD  TAKE  CHARGE 
OP  ENVIRONMENT  QUALITY  CRU- 
SADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ROYBAL  > .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
<Mr.  Brotzman),  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mf .  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deep- 
ly appreciate  your  setting  aside  time  on 
our  busy  calendar  for  a  special  order  in 
behalf  of  my  proposal  that  the  House 
rules  be  amended  to  establish  a  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  the  Einvlronment. 

It  is  mandatory,  in  my  opinion,  that  a 
major  effort  be  mounted  for  man  to  gain 
positive  and  perpetual  control  over  those 
byproducts  of  civilization  which  are  de- 
stroying our  physical  environment.  We 
have  both  an  obligation  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  that  generation  In 
which  men,  for  the  first  time,  begin  leav- 
ing the  earth.  Its  water,  and  its  atmos- 
phere in  better  condition  than  they 
found  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  be  firmly  in  the 
driver's  seat  In  this  coming  crusade.  De- 
spite the  excellent  work  which  has  been 
done  within  our  existing  committee 
structure  in  some  environmental  areas, 
generally  speaking  our  approach  has 
been  fragmented  and  sporadic  when  a 
unified,  hard-driving  approach  is  sorely 
needed. 

Accordingly,  last  April  I  Introduced  my 
resolution  to  establish  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment.  This  com- 
mittee would  have  jurisdiction  over 
most — although  not  all — of  the  environ- 
mental problems  which  today  beset  the 
Nation  and  the  world. 

My  resolution.  House  Resolution  375, 
proposes  that  the  committee  charter  in- 
clude water  quality,  air  quality,  weather 
modification,  waste  disposal  of  all  kinds, 
pesticides  and  herbicides,  and  acoustic 
problems. 

Following  the  initial  introduction  of 
this  resolution,  59  other  Members  have 
joined  in  sponsorship. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  will  schedule  hearings  in  time  for 
this  resolution  to  come  to  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  91st  Congress.  Further.  I  would 
hope  that  the  other  body  would  establish 
a  parallel  committee  to  give  still  further 
impetus  to  the  crusade  for  a  world  worth 
living  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  began  my  re- 
search which  led  to  the  introduction  of 
House  Resolution  375.  I  knew  that  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  world  had  been 
compromised  by  centuries  of  poor 
stewardship  by  man  over  his  environ- 
ment. You  hardly  need  be  an  expert  to 
know  that  the  air  In  our  metropolitan 
areas  has  deteriorated,  that  our  waters 
have  grown  foul  and  that  our  lands  have 
been  badly  misused. 


However,  I  had  no  idea  just  how  far  we 
had  fallen.  As  I  read  research  studies 
and  spoke  to  the  scientists  and  technolo- 
gists who  already  are  Involved  in  the 
fight,  I  learned  that— at  best — we  are 
faced  with  several  decades  of  hard-nosed 
public  policies  and  expensive  therapy  in 
order  to  reverse  the  degradation  of  our 
land,  our  waters  and  our  atmosphere. 

At'  worst,  we  are  already  ecologically 
moribund,  and  all  of  the  higher  forms 
of  life  are  endangered  sp)ecles. 

Personally.  I  think  the  prognosiis  is 
about  midway  between  the  extremes,  and 
It  may  take  as  much  as  100  years  to  gain 
a  firm  grip  over  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  attack 
the  factors  which  are  degrading  our 
environment,  systematically,  and  as  a 
matter  of  the  highest  national  priority. 

I  do  not  imply  that  either  the  execu- 
tive branch  or  the  Congress  have  been 
blind  to  the  threats  or  negligent  in 
stepping  out  to  meet  them. 

But  I  do  believe  that  insufficient  hu- 
man and  material  resources  have  been 
brought  to  bear.  Furthermore.  I  think 
that  the  problems  are  so  interrelated  and 
complex  that  it  is  going  to  require  a 
"systems  management"  approach,  such 
as  we  employ  in  our  most  sophisticated 
space  age  industries,  to  be  equal  to  the 

cll£lll6Ilff6. 

It  Is  Incumbent  upon  Congress,  in  my 
view,  to  take  a  standing  committee  ap- 
proach In  providing  the  enabling  legis- 
lation and — perhaps  most  important  of 
all — eternal  oversight  as  the  environ- 
mental salvage  efforts  proceed. 

I  could  not  be  more  pleased  with  the 
broad  pattern  of  support  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment  concept 
which  is  evidenced  by  the  list  of  resolu- 
tion cosponsors. 

An  analysis  of  the  Members  who  have 
joined  with  me  indicates  that  conserva- 
tives, moderates,  and  liberals  have 
joined  in  about  equal  proportions  in 
supporting  the  proposal.  Also  both 
parties  are  well  represented. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  noteworthy 
that  33  of  our  50  State  delegations  are 
represented.  Significantly,  the  three 
States  with  the  greatest  population  ac- 
count for  20  of  the  60  cosponsors.  There 
are  eight  from  New  York,  seven  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  five  from  California. 
Logically,  it  should  be  so.  because  these 
delegations  represent  areas  which  will 
be  the  front  lines  of  the  fight  for  en- 
vironmental quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  30  Members  today  joined  in 
sponsoring  resolutions  identical  to  House 
Resolution  375.  They  include: 

Mr.  Addabbo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Buchanan  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Bttrke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Carter  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Cowger  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Dent  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Foreman  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hunt  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Kleppe  of  North  Dakota. 
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Mr.  McClohy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Maynk  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  PoDELL  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Riegle  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  of  New  York. 

Mr.  ScHNEEBELi  Of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Sebelpus  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Whitkhurst  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wyatt  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Wright  of  Texas. 

Mr.  ZwACH  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QuiE  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Roth  of  Delaware. 

The  29  Members  who  previously 
Joined  me  in  sponsoring  resolutions 
identical  to  House  Resolution  375 
included : 

Mr.  Blackburn  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Cahill  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Camp  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Don  Clausen  of  California. 

Mr.  Conte  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Coughlin  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Fish  of  New  York. 

Mr.  GuBSER  of  California. 

Mr.  Halpern  of  New  York. 

Mr.  HoGAN  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Horton  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Kyros  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Lujan  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  McCloskey  of  California. 

Mr.  McDade  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Mann  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MiKVA  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Mollohan  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Pike  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Saylor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Taft  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Talcott  of  California. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Wold  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Wyman  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  leave  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  ac- 
cordingly I  would  like  to  include  therein 
the  list  of  those  who  joined  In  oosponsor- 
ing  prior  to  today  and  those  who  have 
joined  with  me  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

THE    ENVniONMENTAL    QtTALJTT    STnCATION    ACT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
concern. 

If  the  gentleman  would  allow  me  to  do 
so,  I  would  like  to  advise  him  that  earlier 
this  week  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer),  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid),  and 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) ,  and  I  introduced  the  Environmen- 
tal Quality  Education  Act,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  give  support  to  the  schools 
of  our  country,  in  particular,  to  educate 
Americans  about  the  entire  spectrum  of 
problems  associated  with  the  environ- 
ment. In  effect,  our  bill  is  a  companion 
to  the  kind  of  enterprise  in  which  the 


gentleman  is  engaged.  I  therefore  com- 
mend him  and  hope  he  will  give  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  our  proposal 
at  such  time  as  we  have  hearings  on  it. 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislation  which  we  have  proposed  can 
help  us  to  begin  now  to  educate  Ameri- 
cans, especially  schoolchildren,  about 
the  entire  range  of  problems  that  will  de- 
termine the  kind  of  environment  we  have 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  costs  to  the  American 
citizen — both  in  economic  and  qualita- 
tive terms — from  a  polluted  environment 
are  staggering. 

Air  pollution  causes  annual  damages 
in  the  United  States  estimated  at  $12 
bUlion. 

Pesticides,  once  hailed  as  man's  bene- 
factors, now  threaten  the  existence  of 
many  species  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

Our  two  largest  fresh  water  lakes — 
Michigan  and  EIrie — are  dangerously 
polluted  as  are  thousands  of  rivers  and 
streams  throughout  the  country. 

The  growth  of  cities  has  so  often  meant 
urban  sprawl  and  blight.  Other  environ- 
mental deterioration — oil  slicks,  uncon- 
trolled smog,  unsightly  junkyards — has 
endangered  the  health  of  our  citizens  and 
seriously  impaired  the  quality  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Education  Act  is  based  on  the  recog- 
nition that  the  decay  of  our  Nation's 
environment  and  ecological  balance  is 
due  in  part  to  poor  understanding  on  the 
part  of  most  Americans  of  the  threat 
posed  to  our  environment  by  an  explod- 
ing technology.  It  is  also  premised  on  an 
awareness  of  the  inadequate  resources 
available  at  present  for  educating  the 
public  on  environmental  problems.  HJl. 
14753  provides  for  education  and  action 
to  help  meet  this  serious  deficiency. 

Today  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  have  far  too  little  assistance  for 
teaching  environmental  education,  and 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  similarly 
unprepared. 

Under  our  bill.  Federal  funds  would  be 
provided  for  developing  materials  for 
teaching  about  natural  resources,  con- 
servation, pollution  control,  and  the  need 
to  maintain  a  balanced  ecology — the 
proper  relationship  between  man  and 
nature. 

Americans  today  are  awakening  to  the 
grave  dangers  both  to  our  environment 
and  our  lives  of  a  continuing  failure  to 
develop  intelligent  environmental  pol- 
icies. 

Essential  to  shaping  such  policies  and 
to  generating  public  support  for  them  is 
an  informed  citizenry. 

Today  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  have  almost  no  resources  with 
which  to  teach  environmental  education. 

Our  bill,  by  providing  for  curriculum 
development  by  colleges  and  universities, 
teacher  training,  pilot  projects,  and  sup- 
port of  environmental  courses  in  schools 
and  in  local  communities,  can  help  fill 
this  serious  gap  in  our  educational 
system. 

As  our  distinguished  colleague,  Con- 


gressman Hansen,  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation,  has  eloquently  pointed  out: 

If  we  are  to  protect  the  environment  that 
sustains  life,  we  must  learn  more  about  It, 
more  about  the  danger  and  the  remedy.  As 
a  foundation  for  action  we  must  Initiate  a 
comprehensive  program  to  aw&ken  the  Na- 
tion to  the  crisis  and  to  stimulate  effective 
programs  that  will  maintain  the  quality  of 
air,  water,  soil,  and  other  elements  on  which 
the  survival  of  mankind  depends.  Nothing 
short  of  massive  educational  efforts  backed 
by  a  coordinated  program  of  action  will  be 
equal  to  the  threat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Education  Act  au- 
thorize the  following  kinds  of  activities: 

First,  development  of  environmental 
education  courses  for  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, college,  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams; 

Second,  initiation  of  pilot  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  test  such  new  curricula; 

Third,  provision  for  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  these  projects  and  dis- 
seminating significant  results  and  cur- 
ricular  materials  for  use  throughout  the 
country; 

Fourth,  training  in  en\'lronmental 
quality  education  for  schoolteachers, 
other  educational  and  public  service  per- 
sonnel, and  community  and  business 
leaders; 

Fifth,  creation  of  commurUty  educa- 
tion programs  on  environmental  quality; 
and 

Sixth,  appointment  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality 
Education  py  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  aid  in  implementing  provisions 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Environmental  Quality  Education  Act 
has  bipartisan  sponsorship,  and  as  it  has 
been  referred  to  the  Select  Education 
Subcommittee,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair,  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  I  hope  to  conduct  hearings  on 
the  measure  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  the 
text  of  H.R.  14753,  the  Environmental 
Quality  Education  Act. 

H.R.  14753 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  establish  edu- 
cational programs  to  encourage  under- 
standing of  pKilicles  and  support  of  actlrt- 
ties  designed  to  enhance  enj-lronmental 
quality  and  maintain  ecological  balance 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Environmental 
Quality  Education  Act". 

STATEMENT    OP    FINDINGS    AND    PtTKPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  fixids  the  deterioration  of  the  quality 
of  the  Nation's  environment  and  of  Its  eco- 
logical balance  Is  in  part  due  to  poor  under- 
standing by  citizens  of  the  Nation's  environ- 
ment and  of  the  need  for  ecological  balance: 
that  presently  there  do  not  exist  adequate 
resources  for  education  citizens  in  these 
areas,  and  that  concerted  efforts  In  educat- 
ing citizens  about  environmental  quality 
and  ecological  balance  are  therefore  neces- 
sary. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
courage and  support  the  development  of  new 
and  improved  curriculums  to  encourage  xin- 
derstandlng  of  policies,  and  support  of  ac- 
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tivltles  designed  to  enhance  environmental 
quality  and  maintain  ecological  balance:  to 
demonstrate  the  us*  of  such  currlculums  In 
model  educational  programs  and  to  evaluate 
the  effectlvenese  thereof:  to  disseminate  cur- 
rlcular  materials  and  information  for  use  In 
educational  progran.s  throughout  the  Na- 
tion; to  provide  training  programs  for 
teachers,  other  educational  personnel,  public 
service  personnel,  and  community  and  Indus- 
trial business  leaders  and  employees,  and 
government  employees  at  State,  Federal,  and 
local  levels;  to  provide  for  community  educa- 
tion programs  on  preserving  an  enhancing 
environmental  quality  and  maintaining  eco- 
logical balance. 

USES  or  TtTNDS 

Sec.  3.  (at  Prom  the  sums  appropriated, 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  E^luca- 
tlon,  hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  Act  as 
the  "Commissioner",  shall  assist  In  educat- 
ing the  public  on  the  problems  of  environ- 
mental quality  and  •cologlcal  balance  by: 

( 1 )  Making  grants  to  or  entering  Into  con- 
tracts with  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  other  public  or  private  agencies.  Insti- 
tutions, or  organizations  for: 

(a)  Projects  for  the  development  of  cur- 
rlculums to  encourage  preserving  and  en- 
hancing environmental  quality  and  maln- 
talnlrrg  ecotcrgtcal  balance. 

(b)  Pilot' projects  designed  to  demonstrate 
and  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  currlculums 
described  In  clause  (a)  whether  developed 
with  assistance  under  this  Act  or  otherwise. 

ic)  In  the  case  of  applicants  who  have 
conducted  pilot  projects  under  clause  (b), 
projects  for  the  dissemination  of  currlcular 
materials  and  other  Information  regarding 
the  environment  and  ecology. 

(2)  Undertaking  directly  or  through  con- 
tract or  other  arrangements  with  Institutions 
of  higher  education  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations 
evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  currlcu- 
lums tested  In  use  la  elementary,  secondary, 
college,  and  adult  education  programs  in- 
volved in  pilot  projects  described  In  para- 
graph 1(b). 

1 3  (  Making  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  local  educational  agencies,  and 
other  ptiblic  or  private  organizations  to  pro- 
vide preservlce  and  liiservlce  training  pro- 
grams on  environmental  quality  and  ecology 
( including  courses  of  study,  symposiums,  and 
workshops,  institutes,  seminars,  conferences) 
for  teachers,  other  educational  personnel, 
public  service  personnel,  and  community, 
busine5%s  and  industrial  leaders  and  employ- 
ees, and  government  employees  at  State,  Fed- 
eral, and  local  levels. 

(4 1  Making  grants  to  local  educational, 
municipal,  and  State  agencies  and  other 
public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations 
for  community  education  on  environmental 
quality  and  ecology,  especially  for  adults. 

( .5)  Making  grants  for  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  materials  suitable  for  use  by 
mass  media  in  dealing  with  the  environment 
and  ecology. 

APPROVAL    or    APPLICATIONS 

Sec  4.  (a)  Financial  assistance  for  a  proj- 
ect under  this  Act  may  be  made  only  upon 
application  at  such  time  or  times,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  Information  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary,  and  only  If  such  application — 

( 1 )  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title  is 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant; 

(2)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
"'    the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  3  and  pro- 
vides for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are    necessary    for    the    proper    and    efficient 
operation  of  such  programs; 

1 3 )  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  which 
assure  that  Federal  funds  made  available  un- 
der this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  so  used 
as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practical. 
Increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would,  In 


the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made 
available  by  the  applicant  for  the  purposes 
described  in  section  3,  and  in  no  case  sup- 
plant such  funds. 

(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title;  and 

(5)  provides  for  making  an  annu.^1  report 
and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Com« 
mlssloner  may  reasonably  require  and  for 
keeping  such  records,  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

(b)  Applications  from  local  educational 
agencies  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
only  if  the  State  educational  agency  has  been 
notified  of  the  application  and  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  offer  recommendations. 

(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as  origi- 
nal applications. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTM:    on    ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY    EDnCATION 

Sec.  5  ia»  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  appoint  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality  Educi- 
tion  which  shall — 

1 1 )  advise  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
administration  of.  preparation  of.  preparation 
of  general  regulations  for.  and  operation  of, 
programs  supported  with  assistance  under 
this  Act: 

(2 1  make  recommendations  regarding  the 
allocation  of  the  funds  under  this  Act  among 
the  various  purposes  set  forth  In  section  3 
and  the  criteria  for  establishing  priorities  in 
deciding  which  applications  to  approve,  in- 
cluding criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  ap- 
propriate geographical  distribution  of  ap- 
proved projects  throughout  all  regions  of  the 
Nation; 

(3 1  review  applications  and  make  recom- 
mendations thereon; 

(4)  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  projects  and  programs  under  this 
Act,  including  the  effectiveness  of  such  proj- 
ects and  programs  in  meeting  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  established  and  oper- 
ated, make  recommendations  with  resp)ect 
thereto,  and  make  annual  reports  of  its  find- 
ings and  reconunendatlons  (including  rec- 
ommendations for  Improvements  In  this 
Act)  to  the  Secretary  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress:  and 

(5)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  carried 
out  under  this  Act  and  disseminate  the  re- 
sults of  such  evaluations. 

lb)  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  Education  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  shall  consist  of  twenty-one 
members.  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  one 
member  as  Chairman.  The  Committee  shall 
consist  of  persons  familiar  with  education, 
information  media,  and  the  relationship  of 
man  as  producer,  consumer,  and  citizen  to 
his  environment  and  the  Nation's  ecology. 
The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  ol  the 
Chairman  or  of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Conunlttee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  including 
travel  time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  in  the  Oov- 
ernment  service  employed  intermittently. 

TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
other   Cabinet   officers   with   relevant   Juris- 


diction, shall,  upon  request,  render  technical 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies,  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  organizations,  pri- 
vate profit-making  organizations.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  agencies  of  local. 
Stale,  and  Federal  Government  and  other 
agencies  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  play  a 
role  in  preserving  and  enhancing  environ- 
mental quality  and  maintaining  ecological 
balance.  The  technical  assistance  shall  be 
designed  to  enable  the  recipient  agency  to 
carry  on  education  programs  which  deal  with 
envlrormiental  qviailty  and  ecology  and  (2i 
deal  with  environmental  and  ecological  prob- 
lems  pertinent   to   the  recipient  agency 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  7.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  in  installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  cr 
underpayments, 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  8  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  util- 
ize the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  or  private  agency  or  Institution  in  ac- 
cordance with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  9  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  such 
sums  as  Congress  may  deem  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  insert  the  text  of  an  excellent 
speech  which  points  to  the  need  for  legis- 
lation such  as  the  Environmental 
Quality  Education  Act. 

I  refer  to  an  address  by  Dr.  Elvis  J. 
Stahr,  former  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
former  president  of  Indiana  University, 
and  now  president  of  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society  Dr.  Stahr  s  address,  de- 
livered on  September  18,  1969,  at  Cape 
May,  N.J.,  follows: 

The   Earthly   Environment 
introduction 

Less  than  sixty  days  ago  man  left  Space- 
ship Earth  In  a  still  tinier  spaceship  and  set 
foot  on  Earth's  little  moon  for  the  first  time. 
He  found  a  barren  and  lifeless  environment 
on  that  satellite,  though  Earth,  which  itself 
is  one  of  the  smaller  satellites  of  a  minor  star 
we  call  the  Sun,  has  teemed  with  life  for 
millennia.  Here,  in  an  environment  poesess- 
ing  the  Indispensable  elements  of  air,  water, 
sunlight,  and  soil,  there  developed,  over  time, 
a  complex  life  support  system,  an  ecosystem, 
In  which  thousands  upon  tens  of  thousands 
of  living  species  of  plants  and  animals,  in- 
cluding the  one  called  man.  have  evolved  in 
mutual  interdependence.  That  ecosystem  is 
now  In  danger. 

X  daresay,  therefore,  that  every  conserva- 
tionist experienced  that  historic  July  week- 
end in  two  dimensions,  even  the  keenest 
curiosity  about  the  lunar  environment  not 
providing  escape  from  deep  concern  about 
what  is  happening  to  the  Earthly  Environ- 
ment. The  Irony  that  man  can  mobilize  his 
technology,  his  genius  and  his  ambitions  suf- 
ficiently to  take  him  to  the  moon  and  back 
during  an  era  when,  because  of  his  own 
shortalghtednesa,  his  own  lU-advlsed  actions 
and  attitudes,  those  same  things  so  des- 
perately need  mobilizing  to  keep  Mother 
Earth  habitable,  stimulates  feelings  ranging 
from  great  hope  to  great  despair,  depending 
on  one's  mood  and  perhaps  one's  degree  of 
luiowledge  and  understanding  of  what  man 
actually  is  doing  daily  to  his  historic  home. 

As  for  me,  I  have  much  fear,  yet  also  some 
hope  and  some  faith,  or  I  wouldn't  have  de- 
cided to  commit  to  the  conservation  effort 
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the  Ijest  of  wliat  remaining  good  years  I  may 
have.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  this 
morning,  therefore,  happy  and  honored  to  )3e 
with  so  many  who  share  my  concerns  and 
are  laboring  in  the  vineyard.  1  congratulate 
and  thank  Prank  McLaughlin  and  New  Jersey 
AuSubon  for  planning  and  convening  this 
symposium  which  I  anticipate  will  consider, 
and  develop  constiuctive  approaches  to,  some 
of  the  specific  problems  alxnit  which  I  shall 
be  talking  generally  this  morning. 

OVERVIEW NEW     JERSEY 

Now.  first,  let  me  mention  briefly  a  few 
matters  of  mutual  concern  close  to  home,  fol- 
lowing which  I'd  like  to  attempt  an  overview 
of  the  present  situation  nationwide  and  then 
to  suggest  what  may  be  necessary  if  the 
quality  of  the  Earthly  Environment,  and 
therefore  of  the  life  within  It,  is  not  to  pro- 
ceed downhill  to  disaster. 

Close  to  home,  then — The  Interior  Depart- 
ment recently  made  a  proposal  that,  on  the 
face  of  it,  looks  good.  They  want  to  set  up 
a  National  Recreation  Area  to  preserve  as 
much  as  fx^ssible  of  the  undeveloped  sea- 
shore that  still  remains  around  New  York 
Harbor.  For  one  thing,  the  plan  would  in- 
clude Jamaica  Bay  and  Its  unique  wildlife 
sanctuary— and  presumably  would  give  it 
protection  from  the  current  threat  of  ex- 
pansion of  Kennedy  Alrp>ort  runways  out  into 
the  Bay. 

Sandy  Hook  would  be  included.  Sandy 
Hook,  of  course,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Army 
and  by  a  park  on  land  leased  from  the  Army 
by  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  know  the  area  best — Prank  Mc- 
Liivighlin  is  one — question  whether  National 
Seashore  status  would  protect  Sandy  Hook's 
teaches,  dunes  and  holly  forest  as  well  as 
tliey  are  now  being  protected  by  thp  Army 
and  by  the  State.  They  ask  whether  the  new 
plan  would  lead  to  over-use  and  hence  to  de- 
struction of  fragile  habitats  it  had  meant  to 
save. 

It's  a  good  question,  and  I  propose  that  the 
National  and  New  Jersey  Audutwn  Societies 
find  the  answer.  Precisely  what  does  the  In- 
terior Department  have  In  mind  for  Sandy 
Hook  under  this  profxjsal?  Can  we  suggest 
improvements  to  their  plan?  Could  adequate 
safeguards  against  over-use  be  written  into 
the  legislation,  as  In  the  nearby  case  of  the 
Fire  Island  National  Seashore? 

I'd  like  to  find  the  answers,  decide  on  the 
l>est  fX)licy  to  follow,  and  then  work  side  by 
side  with  the  New  Jersey  Audubon  Society  to 
Implement  that  decision.  There's  a  lot  at 
stake  here — an  attempt  to  save  the  remain- 
ing natural  oceanfront  of  the  nation's  biggest 
metropolitan  complex. 

There  are  many  other  things  going  on  in 
this  state  that  New  Jersey  Audubon  can  be 
congratulated  upon — some  of  them  things 
that  National  helfjed  to  accomplish.  A  lot 
more  needs  to  be  done  in  the  future.  In  fact, 
as  Prank  McLaughlin  has  pointed  out  so 
often,  no  conservation  issue  is  ever  won.  We 
can  never  relax,  because  yesterday's  victories 
can  always  be  lost  again  today. 

The  Great  Swamp,  for  example,  was  threat- 
ened by  a  garbage  dump  Isefore  we  were 
scarcely  through  congratulating  ourselves 
for  getting  it  protected  under  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  The  New 
Jersey  and  National  Audutwn  Societies 
helped  squelch  that  one. 

Sunfish  Pond  has  l>een  saved  from  one 
threat  of  destruction  but  legislation  Is  still 
needed  to  protect  it.  The  Pine  Barrens  is  still 
there  and  is  under  consideration  as  a  Nation- 
al Monument  and  Reserve — but  that's  cer- 
tainly one  that  is  going  to  take  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  the  future. 

The  Hackensack  Meadows  la — at  least  In 
time  and  acreage — probably  the  blggeot  issue 
lacing  New  Jersey  today.  For  the  next  thirty 
years  we'll  have  to  be  riding  herd  on  that 
area,  seeing  to  it  that  plans  for  development 
of  the  meadowlands  provide  for  protection  of 
a  maximum  amount  of  salvageable  natural 


area,    open    space    and    recreational    oppor- 
tunity. 

The  degree  of  past  cooperation  between  our 
National  and  New  Jersey  Societies  leads  us  all 
I  hope,  to  look  forward  to  even  closer  and 
more  effective  cooperation  In  the  future.  I 
have  been  told  by  some  of  you  that  there  are 
a  few  people  who  are  reluctant  to  embrace 
the  cooperative  approach  t>ecause  they  are 
fearful  of  our  obtaining  memljers  from  each 
other  if  we  work  together.  Perhaps  It  will 
help  clear  the  air  if  I  say  that  our  own  Re- 
gional Representative  for  the  region  that  in- 
cludes New  Jersey  has  one  and  only  one 
mission  in  this  state,  and  that  is  to  cooper- 
ate— to  help  the  two  organizations  to  work 
together,  and  to  work  with  others,  as  effec- 
tively as  p>osslble,  on  such  things  a^  the  Pine 
Barrens  and  the  Meadows.  Alan  Miller  is  a 
fine  young  man  and  a  dedicated  conservation- 
ist. I  hope  you'll  get  to  know  him  better  and 
will  work  with  him.  We  are  of  course  very 
happy  to  have  three  thousand  members  in 
New  Jersey.  We  are  also  glad  that  many  of 
these  fine  people  belong  to  both  organizations. 
But  I  assure  you  that  we  have  no  intention 
of  luring  people  away  from  another  conser- 
vation organization.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
looking  for  new  members  among  those  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  don't  yet  t>elong  to 
any  but  who  are  becoming  concerned  and 
should  be  enlisting  in  the  fight  for  a  decent 
world  for  their  children's  children  to  live  in. 

OVERVIEW — U.S.A. 

Now  let  me  try  to  broaden  the  perspective 
of  my  backdrop  or  keynote  for  your  sym- 
posium. 

As  we  enter  the  seventies,  three  things 
stand  out  in  an  overview  of  the  conservation 
situation  in  America,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  Is  the  increasingly  widespread  con- 
cern atiout  what  man  is  doing  to  ills  en- 
vironment. Another  is  the  broadening  of  the 
conservation  movement  form  a  preoccupa- 
tion with  minerals,  wildlife  and  wilderness 
to  a  concern  with  the  whole  balance  of 
nature  and  the  total  environment  of  man. 
The  third  is  that  despite  the  growing  aware- 
ness reflected  in  the  first  two.  Earth's  en- 
vironment continues,  in  the  main,  to  deteri- 
orate. Pollution,  degradation  and  even  de- 
struction of  air,  water,  soil,  natural  areas, 
natural  ecosystems  and  natural  beauty  are 
still  proceeding  faster  than  are  protective 
and  corrective  counter-measures. 

MAN      AND     HIS     ENVIRONMENT 

It  is  now  abundantly  evident  that  of  the 
countless  thousands  of  species  on  Earth,  not 
only  the  most  complex,  but  the  most  danger- 
ous, is  the  one  called  man.  Man  is  the  only 
one  to  achieve  the  capability  of  altering 
drastically  the  ecosystems  that  make  life 
possible  here  and  thus  to  have  the  ability 
to  destroy  himself  and  all  other  life.  And  he 
is  steadily  engaged  in  doing  that!  Rarely, 
perhaps,  is  this  his  deliberate  objectives — 
but  far  too  rarely  does  he  deliberately  guard 
against  it.  His  impact  on  the  natural  envi- 
ronment of  this  little  planet  has  already  been 
tremendous,  but  he  is  now  altering  that 
environment  at  a  rate  whose  acceleration  is 
almost  staggering.  No  matter  what  aspect 
of  the  natural  environment  one  considers, 
one  finds  that  man  himself  is  destroying  or 
degrading  It:  land,  rivers,  forests,  widllfe, 
even  the  oceans  and  atmosphere.  And  that 
part  of  the  environment  which  might  be 
called  man-made  Is  in  some  ways  the  worst 
of  all:  the  cities. 

Why  is  this  happening?  Because  there 
persist  tragic  inadequacies  in  man's  under- 
standing of  nature,  of  his  own  relations  to 
it,  and  of  what  he  must  do  about  them  and 
how.  Many  men  don't  know  what  is  happen- 
ing; even  more.  Including  many  who  osten- 
sibly are  well  educated,  do  not  understand 
why  it  is  happening,  and  far  too  few  are  as 
yet  committed  to  finding  and  spreading  the 
necessary  Icnowledge  and  acting  upon  it 
while  there  may  yet  be  time. 


The  really  big  problems  of  the  environ- 
ment have  resulted  from  man's  own  actions. 
Infinitely  more  damaging  than  nature's 
dramatic  storms  and  earthquakes  are  what 
man  does  day-in  and  day-out.  Curiously, 
many  of  the  problems  can  t>e  expressed  or 
suggested  in  terms  that  also  begin  with  the 
letter  "P":  population  growth,  pollution, 
persistent  pesticides,  power  plants — from 
automobile  motors  to  jet  engines  to  atomic 
reactors — ploughing.  paving.  plundering 
power  tools — from  bulldozers  to  deep  drills — 
politics,  quick  profits,  public  passivity,  and 
lack  of  intelligent  planning. 

And  yet  I  l>elleve  mein  possesses  the  in- 
telligence, is  capable  of  the  foresight,  and 
can  organize  the  means  to  solve  his  en- 
vironmental problems.  Sometimes  he  has 
tried  this  seriously:  usually  he  has  not.  His 
highly  developed  technology  is  used  on  a  gi- 
gantic scale  to  solve  narrowly  defined,  rela- 
tively short-range  problems  in  such  fields  as 
transportation,  power  generation,  flood  con- 
trol. Industrial  production,  and  housing  and 
services  lor  a  fast-growing  population. 
Grossly  inadequate  attention  Is  given,  how- 
ever, to  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  re- 
sulting environmental  alterations.  Many  of 
the  simplest  basics  of  man's  relation  to  na- 
ture are  largely  Ignored.  In  fact  planning  at 
every  level,  from  the  private  "developer"  to 
the  national  government,  has  too  rarely 
taken  ecological  factors  seriously  into  ac- 
count. The  ancient  injunction  that  man 
should  have  dominion  over  the  Earth  and 
all  that  dwell  therein  seems  often  to  l>e 
interpreted  to  mean  that  he  should  destroy 
the  Earth  and  all  that  dwell  therein,  rather 
than  use  them  wisely  and  with  a  sense  of 
the  future.  Thus,  even  while  man  steadily 
increases  the  quantity  of  his  own  species 
I  and  in  considerable  measure  as  a  result  of 
that)  he  busily  degrades  the  quality  of 
the  life  to  which  he  can  look  forward  In- 
deed, during  recent  decades  when  millions 
of  people  have  been  agonizing  about  the 
pKJtentlal  sudden  destruction  of  man's  en- 
vironment through  atomic  warfare,  those 
multiplying  millions  have  actually  been 
eroding  and  destroying  that  environment 
themselves  at  a  frightening  pace. 

Thus  the  estuaries,  nurseries  of  the  sea. 
are  dredged  and  filled  for  real  estate  profits 
even  while  population  pressures  point  to 
great  future  needs  for  more  food  from  the 
sea  Dams  built  for  the  protection  of  fiood 
plains  from  occasional  floods  result  in  per- 
manently fioodlng  large  acreages  of  the 
dwindling  numbers  of  natural  river  gorges, 
forests  and  scenic  areas.  Airports  are  often 
sited  on  foundation  produced  by  the  dredg- 
ing and  filling  of  marshlands,  lake  shores 
or  coastlines  which  are  vital  to  natural  life 
cycles.  Mounting  masses  of  solid  wastes  and 
sewage  are  often  dumped  into  the  nearest 
lake,  river  or  bay.  Factories  producing  great 
quantities  of  pollutants  are  often  located 
on  streams  into  which  the  eflluvient  is  un- 
loaded. Farmers,  home-owners  and  even 
some  managers  of  public  lands  apply  per- 
sistent chlorinated  hydrocarbon  pesticides, 
such  as  DDT  and  dieldrln.  in  an  effort  to 
kill  certain  Insects  ( which  usually  can  t)e 
controlled  by  other,  less  dangerous  means) 
and  as  a  result  pollute  lakes,  streams  and 
even  oceans  for  years  and  years  with  sub- 
stances that  Inliiblt  the  oceanic  oxygen- 
producing  organisms  and  are  threatening 
with  extinction  numerotis  wild  species  (in- 
cluding the  national  bird,  the  bald  eagle)  and 
whose  worst  etTecte  on  human  health  wlU 
not  even  t>e  known  for  some  time.  Detergents 
and  fertilizers  find  their  ways  into  waters 
where  their  nitrates  and  phosphates  produce 
eutrophication — as  in  Lake  E>ie.  There  is 
pretty  good  scientific  evidence  that  less 
than  60 '''f  of  the  amount  of  atmospheric  ox- 
ygen currently  consumed  in  our  48  con- 
tiguous states  is  replenished  from  their  total 
territory.  Not  only  carbon  dioxide  but  lead 
poisons,  rubber,  asbestos,  radioactive  parti- 
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eies.  dangerous  compounds  of  sulphur  and  ni- 
trogen, and  much  else  are  constanUy  8p)ewed 
Into  the  air,  and  In  alarming  quantities.  To 
all  this,  add  such  atrocities  as  oil  spillage 
and  drilling  leaks,  poorly  regulated  strip 
mining,  wrongly -located  dams,  wrongly- 
routed  highways,  urban  crowding,  littering, 
wanton  killing  of  non-game  animals  and 
blrda,  rising  accumulations  of  nith  and 
crescendoes  of  noise  in  our  cities,  and  one 
must  conclude  that  ecological  Ignorance  and 
apathy  In  the  American  society  are  almost 
overwhelming. 

NREO  rOR  HJrrCATION 

Clearly,  there  are  serious  needs  both  for 
conservation  education  and  for  environmen- 
tal action.  Schools  and  colleges.  In  the  main, 
have  done  a  demonstrably  miserable  Job  of 
educating  about  the  fundamentals  of  man's 
relations  to  nature  and  about  the  Incredibly 
complex  yet  magnlflcemtly  systematic  web 
erf  natural  life  forces  and  cycles — the  balance 
of  nature — which  has  been  and  remains  the 
only  source  of  life  we  know  of.  Political 
agencies  at  all  levels  of  government  have 
failed  to  protect  adequately  the  public's 
vital  interest  In  a  decent  environment.  And 
people  almost  everywhere  have  been  repro- 
ducing their  species  at  a  rate  greater  than 
their   little   planet   can   Indefinitely   sustain. 

BROAOKm.N(i  or  CONSERVATION  MOVEMENT 

Has  the  point  of  no  return  been  reached? 
No  one  knows  for  sure.  The  growing  member- 
shlpe  and  activities  of  private  conservation 
organizations  suggest  that  there  are  many 
Americans  who  believe  that  there  may  yet 
be  time  for  man  to  save  himself  from  his 
own  attitudes,  appetltles  and  technology,  and 
who  are  determined  to  work  to  that  end. 
The  growing  concern  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  highlighted  by  several  for- 
ward-looking (but  as  yet  inadequately  fund- 
ed) pieces  of  legislation,  particularly  during 
the  Johnson  Administration;  by  President 
Nixon's  eetabllahment  in  June,  1969,  of  an 
Environmental  Quality  Council  of  key  cabl- 
nert  members  chaired  by  the  President  him- 
self, and  by  the  Introduction  of  several  Items 
of  much-needed  new  legislation  in  the  91st 
Congress.  A  few  states  amd  communities  and 
two  countries  have  recently  banned  or  lim- 
ited the  use  of  DDT:  sereral  others,  includ- 
ing New  Jersey,  are  sflrlously  considering 
it  (and  I'm  stire  New  Jersey  Audubon  is  In  the 
vanguard):  and  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety has  now  launched  a  nationwide  cam- 
paign to  ban  both  Its  use  and  Its  export. 
Public  agencies  in  some  states  and  cities 
are  exhibiting  Increasing  courage  and  sophis- 
tication In  fighting  pollution  and  in  pre- 
serving open  spaces,  wildlife  and  natural 
areas.  In  recent  years  citizen  groups  have 
been  Infiuential  in  preserving  some  of  the 
redwoods,  protecting  the  Grand  Canyon  from 
a  power  project  and  getting  a  number  of 
other  national  treasures  in  public  owner- 
ship. They  fight  today  to  protect  the  Ever- 
glades and  otlier  threatened  natural  areas, 
as  well  as  to  save  endangered  species  such 
as  the  alligator,  the  whooping  crane,  the 
California  condor  and  many  others.  Nearly 
every  day.  In  fact,  somewhere  In  the  country 
conservation-minded  people  undertake  de- 
fensive action  against  some  new  threat  to 
the  quality  of  the  environment.  Sometimes 
they  are  successful.  But  the  "war"  is  only 
beginning. 

What  Is  urgently  needed  Is  a  grand  strategy 
for  taking  the  offensive.  Fighting  "brush 
flres"  la  not  enough,  especially  when  only 
some  of  them  are  fought  successfully  and 
even  those  victories  are  too  often  tempwrary. 
A  sound  and  farseeing  environmental  policy, 
based  on  sound  sclentjflc  research  and  de- 
liberate value  choices,  and  backed  by  strong 
political  and  economic  decisions.  Is  the  best 
and  probably  the  last  hopte  for  man  to  have 
a  decent  world  to  live  In.  The  value  choices 
must  be  made  first,  and  then  the  technolc^ 
gists  brought  Into  play,  in  support  of  those 


choices    History  has  already  seen   too  much 
of  the  other  way  round. 

OBSTACLES 

Unfortunately,  there  are  at  least  three 
serious  handicaps  to  the  mounting  of  the 
kind  of  offensive  that  is  now  essential  One 
Is  the  fragmented  approach  of  our  educa- 
tional system;  a  second  is  the  fra:»mented 
approach  of  our  governmental  structure, 
and  the  third  is  tlie  fragmented  approach  of 
the  conservation  movement  Itself 

Fragmented  approach  of  education  system 
In  education,  the  root  of  the  failure  may 
He  In  the  almost  frenzied  specialization 
which  has  virtually  taken  over  Even  the 
environmental  sciences  are  studied  piece- 
meal; nature  Is  broken  into  little  pieces- 
geology,  botany,  astronomy,  zoology,  bac- 
teriology. Ichthyology,  climatology,  physics, 
chemistry,  biophysics,  biochemistry,  ge- 
netics, soil  dynamics,  etc  .  etc.--t:u'  scarcely 
anywhere  In  academe  are  the  pieces  put 
hack  together 

The  englrieers  have  a  u.'^eful  concept 
called  "systems  engln«"crlni;".  Bv  this  they 
mean  tha'.  at  Cape  Kennedy,  say.  It's  not 
Just  whether  a  thousand  and  one  s\ib- 
components  will  test  out  separately;  what 
really  counts  Is  whether  they  will  all  work 
together  and  put  the  capsule  In'o  space 
and  bring  It  back  safely  In  education — 
goodness  knows — topics  of  research  have  a 
way  uf  splitting  apart  on  us  as  fast  as  we 
try  to  weave  them  together.  Specialization 
up  to  a  point  has  been  usefvil,  but  the 
tragedy  Is  that  almost  everybody  is  studying 
and  teaching  pieces,  and  stopping  there — 
hardly  anyone  Is  teaching  and  very  few  are 
even  studying  how  the  pieces  relate  to  one 
another  and  to  man  and  hLs  total  environ- 
ment. There  Is  even  lacking  In  the  typical 
college  graduate  and  graduate  student  the 
realization  that  how  the  pieces  fit  together 
l.-i  crucial  and  therefore  it  Is  perilous  to 
tamper  Ignorantly  with  nature's  balances. 
Thus,  within — Just  as  outside — the  educa- 
tional community,  challenging  yet  narrowly 
defined  problems  are  solved  triumphantly 
while  In  the  very  process  broader,  deeper  and 
more  Important  problems  are  not  only 
Ignored   but   sometimes  exacerbated. 

Somehow  more  envlromental  awareness 
must  be  fed  Into  curricula  all  along  the  line. 
Chemists,  biologists  and  engineers,  like 
sociologists,  lawyers,  economists,  political 
.scientists,  and  all  the  rest,  don't  know  and 
aren't  learning  or  trying  to  learn  enough 
about  where  their  own  specialized  discipline 
or  profession  fits  into  the  patterns  of  man's 
relations  to  the  natural  world.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  turn  out  engineers,  well- 
trained  In  the  mechanics  of  building  high- 
ways and  dams  and  runways,  who  have 
scarcely  been  asked  even  to  ponder  whether 
In  a  particular  project  their  bulldozers  may 
be  irreversibly  altering  a  region's  ecology  to 
the  ultimate  detriment  of  both  wild  and 
civilized  life.  We  can  no  longer  afford  agri- 
cultural graduates  who  don't  appreciate 
what  the  wrong  kinds  of  pesticides  and  fer- 
tilizers are  doing  to  the  world  beyond  the 
farmer's  fence.  We  desperately  need  more 
humanists  and  social  scientists  and  opinion 
leaders  who  realize  how  very  much  the 
quality  of  people's  lives  depends  on  the 
quality  of  their  environment — and  that 
there  can  be  no  healthful  environment  In 
defiance  of  nature. 

2.  Fragmented  approach  of  government 
Turning  to  government,  again  one  finds 
far  too  much  fragmentation,  specialization 
and  lack  of  coordination.  The  need  for  co- 
hesion and  vision  In  environmental  policies 
Is  glaringly  acute  In  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, where  almost  imbellevable  niunbers  of 
government  agencies  are  making  Important 
environmental  decisions  with  little  adminis- 
trative machinery  for  full  exchange  of  in- 
formation, let  alone  for  thorough  coordina- 


tion of  policy.  And  Congressional  commit- 
tees tend  to  divide  up  their  work  in  the 
same  way.  But  It  doesn't  stop  there.  Deci- 
sions and  ar'tlcns  of  :mmen.se  collective  Im- 
pact on  the  environment  are  taken  almost 
dally,  mostly  without  serious  or  competent 
efforts  at  p'.annlng,  by  conglomerations  of 
state  agencies  and  by  oountless  local  au- 
thorities who  have  all  to-:>  lltMe  under- 
standing of  ecology  and  too  often  don't  try 
to  get  it  Then.  too.  private  developers  and 
Chambers  cf  Commerce  across  the  land  are 
almost  frenetically  active  In  seeking  to  alter 
the  natural  environment  for  short-term  eco- 
nomic objectives,  too  often  heedless  of  the 
long-range  Impart,  even  on  economic  health! 

T^i  top  It  all.  there  Is  much  too  little  recog- 
nition that  "nature  "  and  "nation"  are  very 
different  words,  that  I'r'S  plane'.,  'his  \t\o- 
.'phere.  is  really  a  single,  unpartltlonable 
ecosystem,  that  air.  and  water  and  wildlife, 
and  even  s:ll  and  people,  are  not  divisible 
mt'j  tightly  dosed  and  separately  manage- 
able ecologic  compartments.  A  global  ap- 
prcach  t<i  many  ccnservatlon  problems  Is 
ultimately  going  to  have  to  be  taken;  how 
much  more  environmental  damage  docs  man 
want  to  tolerate  before  he  sets  about  It  In 
eari'.es'  ? 

3.  F-agmented  approa"h   of  conservation 
movement 

Tlie  third  sector  in  dUarray  is  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  too-commonly  accepted  defi- 
nition of  "progress"  as  being  almost  any 
multiplication  of  the  works  of  man  has 
deterred  people  from  resisting  pwUution.  tin- 
warranted  invasions  of  open  space  and  other 
outrages  even  when  their  own  Immediate 
environs  are  directly  affected  Nearly  every- 
one is  now  beginning  to  understand  that 
something  precious  is  lost  when,  say,  a  stream 
or  lake  Is  hopelessly  polluted — but  the  pub- 
lice  hasn't  yet  learned  how  to  protect  Itself 
from  the  polluters.  Par  too  few,  even  of  those 
deeply  concerned,  have  banded  together  In 
the  organized  groups  which  give  major  Im- 
pact to  their  voices.  And  there  persists  a 
tendency  to  deride  conservationists  as  blind 
opponents  of  progress,  when  in  fact  what 
they  oppose  is  blind  "progress" — the  kind 
that  falls  to  consider  consequences. 

Some  headway  is  now  being  made  toward 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  numerous 
national  and  local  conservation  organiza- 
tions on  matters  of  nationwide  or  planetary 
import.  Diversity,  of  course,  can  be,  and  has 
been,  a  source  of  strength.  For  that  matter, 
some  persons  are  Just  more  willing  to  give 
their  time  or  their  money  to  help  wildlife, 
others  to  protect  places  of  natural  beauty, 
others  fight  for  clean  air.  and  so  on.  All  such 
groups  are  useful  to  some  degree,  but  the 
conservation  movement  must  become  in- 
creasingly not  only  evangelical  but  ecu- 
menical. The  elements  of  the  environment 
are  interrelated  and  Interdependent,  after 
all;   shouldn't  we  approach  them  that  way? 

HOPEFtn.  SIGNS 

There  are  hopeful  signs.  Schools  and  col- 
leges here  and  there  are  emphasizing  ecol- 
ogy. Nature  centers  are  being  established 
In  more  and  more  communities.  Both  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  Qovemment  seem  seriously  to  be 
groping  for  coordinating  machinery.  There 
is  an  occasional  sign  that  the  courts  may  be 
persuaded  to  develop  remedies,  in  certain 
types  of  cases,  for  abuses  of  the  environ- 
ment. The  great  conservation  organizations — 
National  Audubon  Society,  the  Sierra  Club 
and  others — have  not  only  broadened  their 
own  objectives  but  are  beginning  to  form 
coalitions  for  special  efforts.  The  fight 
against  the  Everglades  Jetport  began  Just 
that  way. 

But  It  Is  only  too  clear  that,  beyond  all 
this,  seme  basic  shake-ups  of  cultural  at- 
titudes and  some  genuine  reorientations  of 
economic  and  political  approaches  will  be 
the  prices  demanded  by  the  future  if  man  Is 
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to  have  a  habitat  fit  for  living  as  distin- 
guished from  mere  surviving.  Eventually  it 
could  even  come  right  down  to  survival  if 
those  prices  are  not  paid,  or  are  tendered 
too  late.  Choices  in  the  future  cannot  be 
preserved  without  constraints  in  the  pres- 
ent. An  economy  based  on  constant  and 
unending  growth  must  eventually  destroy 
Itself  by  consuming  or  unbalancing  Its  nat- 
ural base.  A  political  environment  which  af- 
fords Inadequate  mechanisms  and  policies 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  at  large 
and  of  posterity,  yet  provides  substantial 
protections — even  tax  advantages — to  pollu- 
ters, exploiters  and  short-term  profit-seek- 
ers, can  scarcely  be  expected  to  ensure  a 
decent  natural  environment  over  the  long 
pull  The  perversion  of  the  principle  of 
private  property  to  permit  a  property  owner 
not  only  to  degrade  permanently  what  he 
"owns"  temporarily,  but  even  to  pass  pollu- 
tion into  the  air  and  water  on  which  other 
people  depend  is  a  fantastic  departure  fron- 
the  old  common  law  of  nuisance. 

In  short,  at  the  present  stage  of  man-c; 
rather  uneasy  sojourn  on  Mother  Earth,  the 
problems  resulting  from  his  appetites  and 
technical  prowess  are  finally  coming  clear 
but  the  solutions  are  not.  Thus  his  pressing 
challenge  is  to  conceptualize — and  then  to 
Implement— fresh  policies,  based  on  natural 
realities,  which  will  turn  him  to  new  and 
sounder  directions  in  his  now  rapidly  de- 
generating relationships  with  the  natural 
world.  For  man.  despite  all  his  recent  pop- 
ulation growth,  is  making  himself  an  en- 
dangered species!  Nature  can  be  very  un- 
forgiving. Some  of  the  most  thoughtful  sci- 
entists here  and  abroad  give  man  not  cen- 
turies but  only  decades  of  survival — quite 
aside  from  any  thought  of  nuclear  war— 
unless  drastic  changes  come  about  in  his 
attitudes  toward  nature  and  toward  his  owr 
propagation.  In  calling  for  a  worldwide  con- 
ference on  the  environment  in  1972,  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  has 
emphasized  In  the  strongest  terms  that 
present  trends  and  actions  around  the  world 
are  taking  the  environment  headlong  to  a 
point  of  no  return. 

The  handwriting  Is  no  longer  obscure 
Only  If  enough  people  care  enough  socn 
enough  are  their  grandchildren,  much  les? 
their  grandchildren's  posterity,  likely  to  have 
a  decent  world  to  live  in. 

Can  man  meet  this  greatest  of  all  chal- 
lenges? His  ability  to  fly  to  the  moon  has 
proven  once  again  that  his  potential  is 
awesomely  great  Are  there  lessons  in  that 
success  which  could  be  of  value  In  tackllnp 
the  admittedly  less  dramatic  but  surely  even 
more  Important  question  of  the  future  qual- 
ity of  earthly  Ufe? 

The  needed  elements  of  a  strategy  can  be 
clustered  in  several  ways;  Just  to  illustrate, 
my  distinguished  former  colleague  at  In- 
diana University,  Lynton  Keith  Caldwell,  has 
suggested  seven  focuses  for  a  VS.  strategy: 
1.  The  "Internalized  behavior"  of  Individual 
people.  2.  Tax  policy.  3.  Population  control. 
4.  Industry  and  the  environment.  5.  Domestic 
Intergovernmental  relations.  6.  Business 
practices.  Including  advertising.  7.  Land  use 
control.  A  global  strategy  would  Include  sim- 
ilar elements. 

Clearly  the  Job  Is  not  one  for  biologists,  or 
even  ecologlsts,  alone.  In  fact,  in  each  case 
nearly  every  discipline  and  profession  has 
some  contribution  to  make,  some  in  problem 
analysis,  some  In  value  selection  and  policy 
formu'.atlon,  some  In  Implementation  of  de- 
sired change — and  some  In  all  these  areas. 
But  they  must  Interact:  they  must  work  to- 
gether, and  there  must  be  some  effective 
means  of  coordination  of  planning  and  even- 
tually of  management  of  effort. 

Government  is  scarcely  the  most  logical 
choice  to  be  leader  of  the  strategy  planning 
group,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  since  Its 
own  present  organization,  its  susceptibility 
to  short-term   pressures,   its    fragmentation, 


layering  and  inertia  constitute  one  of  the 
large  problem  areas. 

No  single  university  Is  likely  to  have  ade- 
quate resources  or  even  to  reorganize  appro- 
priately what  it  has. 

Industry  is  growing  worried,  and  In  many 
instances  is  behaving  better,  but  It  is  never- 
theless to  narrowly  mlsslon-orlented  to  give 
the  matter  sufficiently  high  priority  to  over- 
come Inherent  conflicts  of  interest,  or  to  be 
able  to  pull  together  the  wide  tpectrum  of 
brainpower  and  resources  needed. 

All  these — governments,  universities.  In- 
dustries—have a  contribution  to  make,  and 
probably  at  least  some  desire  to  make  it.  But 
the  leadership,  the  stimulus,  the  Insistence, 
must,  as  I  see  it,  come  from  the  conservation 
movement. 

Some  of  us  are  even  now  working  on  plans 
for  a  means  of  developing  an  effective  strat- 
egy for  the  environment.  There  Is  today  a 
public  mood  of  receptivity,  even  of  demand, 
for  such  a  strategy.  If  all  goes  well,  you'll  be 
hearing  more  about  It. 

If  all  doesn't  go  well,  we  passengers  of 
Spaceship  Earth  could  Indeed  end  up  "stand, 
ing  knee-deep  in  sewage  reaching  for  the 
stars." 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  for  his  comments. 
Having  just  had  a  seminar  on  this  par- 
ticular problem  in  Colorado  with  other 
interested  people  in  my  district.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  we  were 
quite  impressed  at  the  tremendous*  in- 
terest in  this  subject  on  the  part  of  the 
youth  of  America.  There  is  a  profound 
desire  on  their  part  to  learn  more  about 
the  problem,  to  go  to  work  on  it  with 
those  of  us  who  have  been  here  longer 
and,  in  fact,  to  try  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life,  particularly  the 
environmental  factors  we  spoke  of.  So 
I  will  certainly  be  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  gentleman's 
bill.  I  thank  him  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  en- 
thusiastically endorse  the  innovative 
proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Brotzman)  to  establish  a  Standing 
Committee  on  the  Environment  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  commend 
the  gentleman's  initiative  in  seeking  a 
needed  change  in  the  committee  struc- 
ture of  this  body. 

Critics  may  charge  that  the  last  thing 
that  the  environment  needs  is  a  commit- 
tee. I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that 
what  the  environment  needs  most  is  a 
thorough  restoration.  However,  I  also 
realize  that  the  environment  cannot  do 
this  without  man's  help. 

Nature  fashioned  its  own  marvelous 
ways  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vlrormient.  Rain  scrubs  the  air  of  dust, 
the  earth  fUters  impurities  out  of  sub- 
terranean water,  and  the  wind  carries 
away  particles  suspended  in  the  air. 
However,  man  has  disrupted  these  natu- 
ral processes.  He  has  spewn  so  many 
contaminants  into  the  sky,  that  wind 
and  water  can  no  longer  cleanse  the  air. 
He  has  dum(>ed  so  many  poisons  into  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  that  the  earth  can  no 
longer  purify  the  water  that  seeps  into 
the  ground.  Even  the  soil  itself  has  been 
corrupted  by  deposits  of  pesticides  and 
herbicides. 

Man  disrupted  nature.  He  now  must 
restore  nature.  The  Congress  has  made 
half-hearted,  piecemeal  attempts  to  con- 
trol pollution.  These  attempts  merit 
commendation  as  far  as  they  go.  But 


they  only  go  so  far.  'What  the  environ- 
ment needs  is  not  fragmented  and  spo- 
radic action  by  the  Congress,  but  a 
unified  and  incessant  attack  on  pollution 
and  a  coordinated  and  continuing  effort 
to  preserve  natural  resources.  And  what 
resources  can  we  assess  as  being  more 
valuable  than  our  air,  our  water,  and 
our  soil? 

A  Standing  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment would  provide  a  mechanism 
for  this  body  to  launch  a  coordinated 
drive  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment. Such  a  committee  is  needed 
because  the  current  arrangement  has  not 
worked.  With  responsibility  for  environ- 
mental quality  scattered  throughout  the 
House,  the  deterioration  of  our  environ- 
ment has  continued  unabated.  Tragi- 
cally, Americans  have  become  accus- 
tomed, to  breathing  smoggy  air,  catch- 
ing contaminated  fish  and  eating  tainted 
food.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  are 
aware  that  we  are  being  held  accoimta- 
ble  for  our  response  to  the  concern  of  a 
majority  of  Americans  about  pollution. 
Unless  Congress  consolidates  its  respon- 
sibility for  the  environment,  the  voters 
will  consolidate  their  existing  movement 
to  change  the  membership  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

A  Standing  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment is  also  needed  because  of  the 
testimony  of  experts  on  the  envirno- 
ment.  Several  witnesses  at  the  recent 
Congressional  Conference  on  the  En- 
vironment testified  that  Congress  must 
implement  a  systematic  approach  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  environment. 
For  example.  Prof.  Richard  Duke  advo- 
cated a  coordinated  approach  because 
of  the  extremely  complex  interrelation- 
ships between  man  and  various  environ- 
mental factors.  The  pesticides  which  we 
employ  to  increase  crop  yields  in  the 
fields  become  the  p>oisons  which  we  find 
to  contaminate  fish  in  our  lakes.  Only 
with  a  single  committee,  can  this  body 
adequately  understand  and  cope  with 
complex  environmental  problems. 

Moreover.  Congress  has  scarcely 
started  to  consider  other  problems  of  the 
environment,  such  as  noise  pollution, 
thermal  pollution,  and  the  treatment  of 
solid  wastes.  Under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Committee  on  the  Environment,  these 
problems  would  also  be  dealt  with — dealt 
with  in  coordination  with  efforts  to  solve 
related  environmental  issues. 

For  the  reasons  cited  above,  I  have 
reached  the  ironic  conclusion  that  the 
environment  needs  a  committee.  I  regret 
that  this  is  the  case.  But  the  oil  slicks 
on  the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  iav\ 
air  over  Chicago,  and  the  roar  of  jets  in 
New  York  make  necessarj'  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Standing  Committee  on  the 
Environment  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brotzman)  and  commend  him  uF>on  his 
initiative  in  speaking  out  again  in  sup- 
port of  a  standing  committee  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

I  have  cosporisored  a  bill  Xf5  establish 
such  a  committee.  I  have  done  so  for  two 
major  reasons.  Thfl  committee  system  of 
the  House  and  the  other  body  needs  re- 
organization to  better  fit  the  dynamic, 
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contemporary  needs  of  our  parliamentary 
system.  A  committee  on  environment 
would  contribute  to  the  reordering  of  the 
committee  system  which  I  deem  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  challenges  to  our  fed- 
eral system. 

A  principal  reason  for  establishing  a 
committee  on  the  environment  is  the 
essentiality  of  dealinK  more  directly  and 
pertinently  with  our  environment — the 
place  where  we  live  and  the  conditions 
under  which  we  live. 

We  obviously  need  to  do  many  deeds 
to  accomplish  many  objectives.  Collec- 
tively we  inhabitants  of  this  planet  have 
several  needs  in  common,  no  matter 
where  we  live,  the  most  obvious  of  which 
is  plam  and  simple  survival  for  ourselves 
and  our  descendants. 

We  must  be  concerned  about  other  life 
and  other  things  on  this  earth.  We  have 
a  special  relationship  to  all  other  life — 
from  other  humans  through  the  gamut 
of  animals,  fowl,  fish,  and  plants.  We 
have  just  as  obvious  a  relationship  with 
the  land,  air,  and  water.  Our  objective 
ought  to  be  to  leave  our  environment  m 
better  condition  than  we  found  it.  I  con- 
sider thl5?  'an  obligation — as  an  individ- 
ual, citizen,  and  public  official. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  permitted  our 
environment  to  be  polluted,  our  natural 
resources  to  have  been  despoiled,  and  our 
landscapes  to  be  littered  with  debris. 
When  we  degrade  our  environment,  we 
degrade  our  personalities  and  jeopardize 
the  future  generations  of  all  forms  of  life. 

Without  dwelling  in  statistics  or  spe- 
cifics. I  suggest  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  we  need  to  know  about  our  environ- 
ment, our  relationship  with  our  environ- 
ments, our  abilities  to  cope  with  our  en- 
vironment and  our  capabilities  to  pre- 
serve our  environment.  A  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Envirooiment  can  contribute 
to  the  mar.^halinK  of  this  crucial  knowl- 
edge. 

The  problems  are  current,  but  they 
are  also  perpetual.  Continual  vigilance 
will  be  necessary  to  save  a  viable  en- 
vironment. 

Individual  awareness  and  motivation 
will  be  essential.  The  preservation  of  our 
environment  is  an  individual  responsi- 
bility primarily.  No  person  has  the  right 
to  pollute,  despoil,  or  litter  the  environ- 
ment of  any  neighbor.  Also,  no  person 
should  tolerate  the  degradation  of  our 
environment  by  any  other  person.  But 
this  awareness  and  motivation  must  be 
aroused.  A  standing  committee  of  the 
Congress  may  be  able  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary leadership. 

We  cannot  simply  try  to  avoid  future 
pollution,  despoliation,  and  litter— we 
have  a  good  deal  of  restoration  to  do. 
Restoration  must  be  a  goal  along  with 
our  goals  of  antipollution  and  preserva- 
tion. A  function  of  the  committee  would 
be  to  urge  and  direct  restoration. 

Many  aspects  of  our  environment  de- 
serve our  attention.  When  we  consider 
the  preservation  of  our  environment  and 
the  prevention  of  further  deterioration, 
we  must  always  keep  uppermost  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  The  quality 
of  our  environment  that  we  preserve  de- 
serves as  much  attention  as  the  quantity 
of  our  environment  that  we  preserve 
and  restore.  Oceans  of  water  will  be  use- 
less if  it  is  polluted.  Acres  of  denuded 


forests  are  not  worth  saving.  Saving 
oceans,  rivers,  forests,  agricultural  lands, 
animals,  are  absolutely  necessary,  but 
quality  must  be  the  keystone. 

It  is  not  enough  for  every  individual 
to  be  concerned.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  President  Nixon  continue  to  lend 
his  enormous  personal  interest  and  the 
prestige  of  his  office  to  the  matter  of 
solving  our  environmental  problems.  The 
Presidents  Council  on  Environment,  the 
President's  statements  and  messages  on 
the  subject  of  environment  are  adding  a 
dramatic  impetus — to  the  individual  and 
governmental  concerns. 

Resources  are  not  a  problem.  If  we  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  preserve  our 
environment,  we  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources for  any  national,  individual,  or 
societal  goal. 

Concern  is  an  ingredient  which  must 
be  motivated.  Business,  industry,  local, 
and  State  goveinments  must  participate 
and  cooperate.  A  standing  committee  of 
the  Congress  can  contribute  to  this  coor- 
dinated effort. 

Techniques  and  systems  are  important, 
but  the  "systems  approval"  being  de- 
veloped for  space  exploration,  communi- 
cation, and  weaponry,  have  applications 
to  solutions  to  our  environmental  prob- 
lems and  achievement  of  our  environ- 
mental goals. 

Motivation,  resources,  systems  must 
be  organized.  A  standing  committee  of 
the  Congress  on  environment  is  a  step  in 
tlie  right  direction. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
consider  the  environment,  we  envision 
fre.sh  air,  clean  water,  plenty  of  whole- 
some food,  pleasant  surroundings,  ade- 
quate natural  resources  for  both  indus- 
try and  recreation,  and  lots  of  elbow 
room.  But  present-day  realities  force  us 
to  also  consider  the  unpleasant  aspects 
of  our  environment — crowded  and  clut- 
tered cities,  dirty  rivers  and  lakes,  pol- 
luted air.  and  intense  noise. 

In  recent  years  nearly  ever>'one  has 
become  cognizant  of  the  deterioration  of 
our  environment.  Because  this  destruc- 
tion of  our  physical  surroundings  now 
threatens  the  survival  of  mankind  as  a 
species,  involved  citizens  are  responding 
on  every  level  with  efforts  and  appeals 
to  salvage  nature  from  the  often  fatal 
effects  of  technological  progress,  in- 
dustrialization, and  urbanization. 

I  wholeheartedly  join  in  this  ground 
swell  of  support  for  restoring  quality  to 
our  polluted  environment.  In  fact,  I  am 
delighted  to  witness  the  interest  of  so 
many  groups  and  individual  citizens  to 
these  efforts  in  recent  years.  My  own  in- 
terest in  saving  our  habitat  from  gradual 
deterioration  began  in  1959  when  I  joined 
tlie  "Citizens  for  a  Clean  Potomac." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  supported  legis- 
lation designed  to  combat  the  overall 
problem  while  focusing  my  attention 
more  .specifically  on  the  Potomac  River. 

In  April  of  this  year.  I  addressed  the 
Potomac  River  Enforcement  Confer- 
ence and  at  that  time  called  for  a  multi- 
jurisdictional  entity  which  would  have 
the  authority  to  impose  antipollution 
regulations  on  all  the  numerous  govern- 
mental entities  which  now  share  respon- 
sibility for  the  Potomac  River. 

The  pollution  of  our  environment  is 


a  matter  of  national  concern,  and  the 
Federal  Giovernment  has  the  obligation 
to  set  and  enforce  the  highest  standards 
to  control  pollution.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  States  and  communities 
must  play  a  major  role  in  pollution  con- 
trol because  an  effective  and  equitable 
policy  requires  that  due  con.sideration 
be  given  to  local  needs,  desires,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  people  most  directly  af- 
fected by  pollution. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  convinced  that 
these  multiple  agencies  and  interest 
groups  must  be  unified  and  committed 
to  a  single  policy  if  they  are  to  be  ef- 
fective in  any  long-range  efforts — and 
pollution  curbs  will  require  long-term 
planning  and  action.  In  the  National 
Capital  area  I  think  this  objective  would 
be  achieved  through  the  proposed  Po- 
tomac River  compact. 

On  a  nationwide  scale  the  vote  of  this 
body  to  create  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  also  provides  a  much- 
needed  vortex  for  antipollution  efforts. 

To  be  consistent  with  this  emphasis 
on  unified  coordination  of  pollution  ef- 
forts, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  speedy 
consideration  to  the  resolution,  being 
reintroduced  today  by  me  and  several 
of  our  colleagues,  to  establish  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  the  Environment  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  .special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
RoYBAL  I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  NATIONAL  UNITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <  Mr.  Wolff  > .  is  rec- 
opnized  for  60  minutes. 

'  Ml .  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
.second  in  a  series  of  what  we  hope  will 
at  some  date  in  the  future  prove  to  be 
an  ongoing  debate  on  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  addressmg 
myself  to  the  House  today  I  would  also 
like  to  address  this  statement  to  the 
President.  What  I  have  to  .<=ay  about  the 
war  m  Vietnam  and  it,s  impact  on  life 
here  in  the  United  States  is,  in  essence, 
an  appeal  for  national  unity.  I  make  this 
appeal  because  I  believe  that  we  have 
the  strength  to  withstand  external  ag- 
gre.ssion,  but  that  we  face  a  grave  threat 
of  internal  disruption.  Disunity  here  at 
home  is  the  only  thing  that  could  ever 
destroy  our  country. 

We  must  never  become  the  dis-United 
States  of  America. 

The  President  understands  this.  He 
struck  as  his  theme  upon  assuming  office 
the  slogan  "Bring  Us  Together."  I  be- 
lieve this  is  what  he  would  like  to  do.  I 
also  believe  the  President  when  he  says 
he  seeks  peace;  all  responsible  Americans 


want  peace,  even  though  we  disagree  on 
the  best  avenue  toward  this  worthy  goal. 
So  I  support  the  President's  goal  of 
peace. 

But  are  we  really  moving  toward  this 
goal? 

Instead  of  peace  in  Vietnam,  we  are 
promised  a  Vietnamization  of  the  war. 
This  is  more  talk  of  war  and  even  if  the 
South  Vietnamese  assume  a  greater 
share  of  the  fighting  our  logistical  and 
financial  support  probably  will  be  re- 
quired. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an  alternative 
to  Vietnamization  of  the  war. 

I  call  instead  for  Americanization  of 
the  peace. 

Let  us  be  the  peacemakers  and  let  us 
stop  letting  President  Thieu  and  Vice 
President  Ky  perpetuate  the  war  that  is 
their  only  vehicle  to  power.  The  absence 
of  representative  government  and  free- 
dom in  South  Vietnam  has  caused  the 
substitution  of  one  form  of  totalitarian- 
ism  for  another. 

They  do  not  represent  the  people  and 
Ky  is  a  most  inappropriate  person  to  be 
negotiating  for  peace  since  his  power  is 
built  on  prolonging  the  war.  The  South 
Vietnamese  should  remove  Ky  as  the 
chief  South  Vietnamese  negotiator  in 
Paris,  since  he  is  incapable  of  negotiating 
to  achieve  peace. 

Returning  now  to  my  earlier  point,  the 
President  wants  peace.  He  himself  has 
said  "it  is  time  to  end  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam." Aside  from  this  general  goal  which 
all  Americans,  except  certain  extreme 
elements  on  both  ends  of  the  political 
spectrum  share,  the  President  has  told 
us  very  little.  He  tells  us  he  has  a  plan — 
a  means  of  achieving  peace — but  we  have 
seen  nothing  of  this  plan. 

The  issue  of  how  we  shall  achieve 
peace  is  one  of  which  path  is  best  for  our 
country.  The  answer  is  not  the  opinion 
of  a  silent  majority  or  a  silent  minority. 
What  we  need  are  not  blind  appeals  for 
a  policy  we  cannot  understand;  rather 
W'C  need  leadership  that  recognizes  how 
vital  peace  is  to  the  future  of  our  country. 

We  cry  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  leader- 
ship that  understandis  the  terrible  divi- 
sions in  our  country  and  seeks  to  heal 
those  divisions  by  ending  the  war  and 
making  the  peace. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  President  heed 
the  following  words  from  the  late  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower: 

Tliere  are  tiiose  who  feel  that  compromise 
IS  an  indication  of  weakness.  The  fact  is  that 
it  IS  a  highly  useful  tool — in  some  cases  the 
only  tool  that  will  do  the  Job.  If  there  are 
to  be  solutions,  a  President  must  work 
with  others,  bend  a  little  this  way  or  that 
within  the  limits  of  his  basic  principles. 

Continuing  my  quote  from  President 
Eisenhower : 

I  have  never  believed  that  everyone  In  the 
opposition  Is  a  villain. 

Had  we  taken  a  stiff-necked  attitude  we 
would   have  accomplished   little. 

I  say  to  President  Nixon — heed  these 
words  of  your  mentor  and  share  them 
with  the  Vice  President  and  Attorney 
General. 

To  tie  these  various  points  together — 
the  time  is  long  past  due  for  us  to  make 
the  peace,  to  stop  engaging  in  a  futile 
battle  of  public  opinion  polls,  to  reverse 


the  trend  of  disunity  and  to  start  to 
bring  us  together. 

So  I  ask  our  President  the  following 
questions  in  which  the  future  of  our 
country  may  rest: 

When,  Mr.  President,  will  we  end  the 
sacrifice  of  American  lives  for  the  sake 
of  the  Thieu-Ky  regime? 

When,  Mr.  President,  will  we  stop  giv- 
ing precious  American  resources  to  auto- 
crats who  seek  to  perpetuate  the  war? 

When,  Mr.  President,  will  it  be  imder- 
stood  that  the  great  divisions  in  our 
country  cannot  be  healed  imtil  the  war 
is  ended? 

When,  Mr.  President,  can  we  reverse 
the  accelerating  polarization  of  the 
American  people  so  that  you  can  achieve 
your  worthy  goal  of  bringing  us  to- 
gether? 

When,  Mr.  President,  will  it  be  realized 
that  the  cry  for  peace  does  not  come 
from  one  part  of  our  society,  but  from 
the  hearts  of  all  Americans? 

When,  Mr.  President,  will  we  have  the 
leadership  that  places  the  best  interests 
of  our  country  above  the  well-meant  but 
ill-advised  coimsel  of  a  small  group  of 
individuals? 

When.  Mr.  President,  will  we  stop  the 
hopeless  attempt  to  save  face  and  begin 
the  vital  attempt  to  save  lives? 

On  October  2,  I  stood  in  this  very  spot 
and  explained  why  I  believe  we  must  im- 
mediately begin  a  deliberate,  orderly,  and 
complete  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  Vietnam. 

Because  my  statement  of  October  2  is 

as  relevant  today  as  it  was  6  weeks  ago, 

I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Statement    Delivered    October    2.    1969.    by 

Congressman  Lester  L.  Wolff 

I  do  wish  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  of  this 
statement  that  I  believe  the  first  responsi- 
bility of  our  government  is  to  provide  for 
our  security.  For  without  that  security  our 
national  ideals  and  goals  are  immediately 
in  danger.  So  I  speak,  not  as  a  pacifist,  but  as 
one  who  believes  firmly  in  the  importance  of 
maintaining  adequate  defenses  to  insure  our 
national  security. 

However,  time  and  again  since  I  took  the 
oa'h  of  office  almost  five  years  ago.^I  have 
felt  it  my  responsibility  to  speak  out  against 
what  I  regard  as  our  tragic,  futile  policy  in 
Vietnam.  This  war.  that  has  taken  40.000 
American  lives  and  left  130.000  of  our  young 
men  maimed  and  wounded,  has  been  and 
remains  the  focus  of  our  attention. 

This  is  appropriate  for  it  is  clear  that  the 
prolonged  war  is  the  principle  cause  of  the 
sharp  divisions  among  Americans.  The  war 
is  the  single  most  important  reason  that 
our  economy  is  beset  by  serious  inflation, 
tight  money  and  other  dangers.  The  war  has 
prevented  the  United  States  from  correcting 
certain  grave  domestic  problems  to  which 
we  awakened  only  in  this  decade:  and  even 
our  great  country  is  unable  to  fight  a  land 
war  In  Asia  and.  at  the  same  time,  address 
itself  to  pressing  domestic  problems. 

Despite  the  problems  it  has  bred,  it  would 
be  our  responsibility  '.o  prosecute  this  war  If 
it  was  vital  to  our  national  interest.  But  on 
balance,  weighing  the  enormous  costs 
against  what  we  might  possibly  gain  if  all 
went  our  way  in  Vietnain  (something  that 
is  quite  unlikely) .  on  balance,  prolonging  this 
war  is  :iot  in  our  national  interest.  In  fact, 
a  continuation  cf  the  war.  with  the  ac- 
companying loss  of  American  lives  and  the 
great  drain  on  our  national  resources.  Is 
c;-^arly  contrary  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  drawn  Inexorably  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  must  begin  Immediately  what  former 


Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Townsend 
W.  Hoopes  has  called  "deliberate,  orderly  but 
complete  withdrawal"  from  Vietnam.  This 
total  withdrawal  must  begin  now.  for  as 
President  Nixon  said  several  weeks  ago.  "The 
time  has  come  to  end  this  war."  The  President 
is  correct  and  I  urge  him  to  use  the  power  at 
his  disposal  to  give  true  meaning  to  his 
words;  for  it  is  tleeds  and  not  words  that 
w,ill  stop  The  killing  of  200  young  Americans 
every  week. 

We  must  have  an  end  to  the  side-stepping 
that  appear;  to  be  our  current  poMcy.  Just  as 
we  drifted  into  this  war  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing American  combat  role  It  seems  as  though 
the  Administration  would  have  us  drift  out. 
Tlip  consequence  of  such  a  policy  would  be 
.substantial,  unnecessary  loss  of  thousands  of 
American  lives  and  protecting  our  men  now 
in  Vietnam  must  be  our  first  concern 

The  withdrawal  that  I  seek.  I  might  add. 
is  not  susceptible  to  any  fixed  timetable.  To 
establish  some  far  away  date  for  the  end  of 
American  fighting  in  Vietnam  would  prob- 
ably ensure  that  we  will  be  involved  up  until 
that  deadline.  Rather  than  indirectly  pro- 
longing the  war  by  picking  some  future  date 
arbitrarily  we  should  move  promptly  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Hoopes. 

Moreover  I  believe  we  should,  at  the  same 
time,  propose  In  Paris  an  immediate,  stand- 
still cease-fire.  I  have  come  to  believe  that 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  American  combat 
involvement  in  Vietnam  must  start  immedi- 
ately for  the  following  reasons: 

There  is  no  reason  to  give  25  American 
lives  every  day  to  sustain  the  corruption  in  a 
South  Vietnamese  regime  that  is  more  inter- 
ested In  perpetuating  Its  own  ix)wer  and 
waging  war  than  it  is  in  seeking  peace. 

Nor  IS  there  any  reason  to  suffer  the  thou- 
sands of  deaths  that  will  ensue  during  a 
fictitious  withdrawal  such  as  the  one  already 
begun  The  slim  chance  of  saving  face  is  not 
sufficient  justification  for  additional  Ameri- 
can  deaths  and  casualties. 

Even  today,  more  than  four  years  after 
major  escalation  was  begun,  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  not  established  a  truly  demo- 
cratic government.  Some  time  ago  I  .'-aw.  a 
glinvmer  of  hope  that  democracy  might  be 
achieved  but  that  glimmer  has  been  ex- 
tinguished. I  shall  only  cite  as  a  salient 
example  the  continued  imprisonment  of 
Truong  Dinh  Dzu.  the  man  who  ran  second 
in  the  Vietnamese  national  elections,  for 
alleged  •'treasonous  statements" — charges 
never  proven 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  provided  no 
substantial  moves  to  undertake  their  proper 
responsibil:ty  in  fighting  what  is  primarily 
their  war. 

At  the  same  time  some  South  Vietnamese 
governmental  leaders  provide  impediments 
to  peace  with  intransigent  or  unreasonable 
demands.  I  might  note  here  the.-  remarkable 
assertion  last  weekend  by  Vice  President  Ky 
In  which  he  proposed  to  dictate  American 
policy. 

There  Is.  here  at  home,  a  justifiable  anxiety 
about  the  war  that  threatens  to  aggravate 
serious,  existing  differences  among  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

There  is,  as  has  been  charged  so  often  of 
late,  a  confusion  of  priorities  when  we  can 
fight  this  war,  with  its  fantastic  cost  of  40.- 
000  lives  and  more  than  $100  billion  of  our 
resources,  while  falling  to  act  against  more 
pressing  problems  here  at  home.  The  fccus 
of  American  interest  is  blurred;  we  must  at- 
tack isolationism,  but  we  must,  at  the  same 
time,  recognize  that  the  primary  needs  of  our 
own  people  come  first. 

Now  I  know  it  has  been  said  that  those  who 
are  critical  of  American  policy  should  remain 
silent.  I  cannot  accept  this:  if  freedom  of 
expression  Is  evr  to  be  stifled,  then  we  will 
have  begun  to  forfeit  our  greatness.  Ameri- 
cans have  a  responsibility  not  to  be  silent 
about   our  national   problems   and   national 
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ne«dB,  but  rather  to  be  honest,  vocal  and 
outspoken.  Anything  less  than  full  freedom 
of  expression  would  be  a  contradiction  of  our 
creed. 

I  believe  the  American  errors  In  Vietnam 
can  be  Identified  In  four  separate  Adminis- 
trations. It  Is  not.  under  any  circumstances, 
a  partisan  Issue  and  nothing  Is  to  be  gained 
from  futile  efforts  to  place  the  blame  here  or 
there,  with  this  Individual  or  that. 

My  purpose,  and  I  trust  the  purpose  of  all 
who  differ  with  the  evolution  of  our  Vietnam 
policy.  Is  not  to  aflbc  blame.  Rather  I  seek 
to  correct  the  errors  of  the  past  and  substi- 
tute for  a  falling  policy  new  directions  that 
will  extricate  us  from  a  war  that  we  cannot 
justify  In  terms  of  its  cost  to  the  American 
people. 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  we  cannot  save 
face,  salvage  prestige  or  aid  American  In- 
terests In  any  way  by  permitting  this  war 
to  continue. 

I  urge  the  President,  In  all  good  faith  and 
with  the  conviction  that  what  I  propose  Is 
what  the  American  people  want  and  need, 
not  to  protract  our  disengagement. 

The  President  seeks,  as  all  Presidents 
should,  the  broad  support  of  a  majority  of 
the  American  people.  The  only  way  this  can 
be  achieved  la  to  begin  Immediately  a  reor- 
dering of  cm'r  national  priorities  by  under- 
taklngr  wltlldm  further  delay  the  call  for  a 
stand-stlU  cease-fire  and  the  "deliberate, 
orderly  but  comple1»  withdrawal"  of  Amer- 
ican combat  forces  from  Vietnam. 

Since  I  spoke  on  October  2  there  has 
been  a  rush  of  activity  in  and  out  of  Con- 
Rress  regarding  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We 
all  waited  with  great  hopefulness  for  the 
Presidents  much  heralded  speech  of  No- 
vember 3.  And  our  hopes  were  dashed 
with  "more  of  the  same." 

Let  me  interject  before  going  on  some- 
thing that  must  be  carefully  understood. 
I  support  fully  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  do  almost  all  Americans.  My 
commitment  to  our  country  is  such  that 
I  hold  great  respect  for  the  Office.  But 
my  commitm.ent  to  our  country  is  so 
great  that  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
blindly  support  a  policy  of  the  President 
when  I  believe  he  is  wrong.  No  man  is 
perfect:  the  Office  of  the  President  does 
not  bestow  infallibility  upon  the  holder. 

But  despite  this  and  despite  the  vague 
promises  and  lack  of  specifics  in  the 
Presidents  November  3  speech,  immedi- 
ate efforts  were  undertaken  in  the  House 
to  endorse  a  policy  that  was  never  ex- 
plained to  us.  Without  hearings,  without 
an  explanation  of  terms,  without  a  sin- 
gle witness,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee favorably  reported  that  resolution 
that  renews  the  congressional  abdication 
of  responsibility  in  Vietnam.  I  opposed 
that  favorable  report  and  now  include 
portions  of  the  minority  report — which 
I  signed— that  accompanied  that  resolu- 
tion: 

MiNORn-Y  Views  on  Foreign  Affairs  State- 
ment ON  Vietnam  Policy 
We  opposed  the  committee's  action  to 
favorably  report  this  resolution  on  Vietnam 
both  because  the  committee  refused  to  hold 
any  hearings  on  the  meaaure  and  because  the 
meaning  of  the  resoautlon  Itself  is  unclear. 

aESOLUTION    DOESN'T    MENTION    WITHDRAWAI, 

This  resolution  was  introduced  on  Tues- 
day, November  4,  1969.  Although  this  resolu- 
tion was  drafted  and  signatures  for  the  reso- 
lution were  collected  several  days  before  the 
Preeldenfs  speech  on  November  3d,  its  sub- 
mission to  the  House  on  November  4th  was 
widely  reported  as  an  endorsement  of  the 
policy  stated  in  the  President's  speech.  It  is 


unclear  to  us  whether  or  not  the  resolution 
Is  designed  tor  that  purpose  s1jqc«  the  refer- 
ence to  the  President's  podtlon  lacks  spe- 
cificity. 

Indeed,  the  main  stress  of  the  President's 
November  3  statement  was  upran  the  policy 
of  Vletnamlzatlon  and  the  prospect  of  con- 
comitant withdrawals  of  U.S.  troops.  The 
resolution  Is  silent  upon  this  aspect  of  the 
President's  statement.  An  amendment  of- 
fered In  committee  to  endorse  this  element 
of  the  President's  policy  was  defeated  on  a 
15  to  12  vote  with  the  menibers  of  the  Pres- 
ident's party  voting  6  to  4  against  that  en- 
dorsement. 

"ErPOHTS    FOR    peace" 

The  resolution  states  that  the  House  "af- 
firms its  support  for  the  President  In  his 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  Just  peace  In  Vietnam." 
What  does  this  mean?  Does  the  House  give 
carte  blanche  to  F»resldent  Nixon  to  do  what- 
ever he  deems  necessary  to  secure  such  a 
"Just  peace"? 

On  August  5,  1964,  President  Johnson  told 
the  Congress  that  our  objective  was  only 
to  see  that  "the  peace  and  security  of  the 
area  will  be  preserved"  By  the  end  of  thiit 
year    there    were   23.000    troops   In    Vietnam. 

On  April  7,  1965,  President  Johnson  said 
"the  only  path  ♦  •  •  is  the  path  of  peace- 
ful settlement."  By  the  end  of  1965  there 
were  181.392  troops  In  Vietnam. 

On  October  25,  1966.  the  President  Joined 
In  a  communique  saying  that  "our  united 
purpose  is  peace  •  •  •  whether  through 
discussion  iuid  negotiation  or  through  recip- 
rocal actions  by  both  sides  to  reduce  the 
violence."  By  the  end  of  1966  there  were 
389.000  troops  in  Vietnam. 

On  March  15.  1967,  President  Johnson 
said  that  "I  think  we  have  all  reached  broad 
agreement  on  our  basic  objectives  In  Viet- 
nam. First,  an  honorable  peace,  that  will 
leave  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  free  to 
fashion  their  own  political  and  economic  In- 
stitutions without  fear  of  terror  or  intimida- 
tion from  the  North'  By  the  end  of  1967 
there  were  485.000  troops  in  Vietnam. 

CLARIFYING   AMENDMENTS   REJECTED 

Thiis  the  .search  for  a  "Just  peace"  has 
led  to  Increases  in  US.  military  Involvement 
in  Vietnam.  Two  amendments  to  the  resolu- 
tion were  offered  In  committee  to  avoid  such 
an  interpretation:  One  sought  to  avoid  ap- 
proval of  any  enlargement  or  escalation  uf 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  the  other  to 
make  clear  that  this  resolution  did  not  af- 
ford an  Independent  authorization  for  the 
commitment  or  maintenance  of  troops  in 
Vietnam.  Both  amendments  were  voted 
down  in  committee. 

riKST  COMMITTCE  ACTION  SINCE  aXJLT  OF  TONKIN 
RESOLtmol* 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
taken  no  action  upon  Vietnam  policy  since 
August  6,  1964.  when  it  voted  out  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  after  1  day  of  hearings. 
Many  members  today  regret  the  haste  with 
which  the  Congress  acted  ufxjn  that  resolu- 
tion, for  certainly  few  members  understood 
that  It  would  be  later  construed  by  the 
executive  branch  as  authorization  to  en- 
gage in  a  massive  military  effort  In  Vietnam. 

Since  1964  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  held  no  further  hearings  on 
/letnam  In  connection  with  any  proposed 
action  by  the  committee,  despite  requests 
that  it  do  so.  It  is  Ironic  that  when  the 
committee,  after  5  years,  again  addresses 
Itself  to  the  Vietnam  issue.  It  does  so  in  a 
closed  session  with  no  public  hearings  and 
Inadequate  time  to  fully  debate  a  resolution 
which  had  been  introduced  only  48  hours 
earlier. 

VirWS    OF    PUBLIC    ON    VIETNAM    HAVB    CHANGB) 

During  these  5  years  widespread  public 
concern  has  developed  over  the  war.  In  part 
In  response  to  this  concern  President  John- 
son in  1968  reversed  earlier  policy  by  limiting 


and  then  ending  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  In  an  effort  to  Initiate  peace  talks 
and  move  the  United  States  toward  disen- 
gagement. The  House  of  Representatives 
played  too  little  a  part  In  that  reversal  of 
policy. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  the  House  through 
its  committees  has  a  deep  obligation  to  the 
American  people  to  study  our  Vietnam  poli- 
cies with  great  care  In  order  to  contribute 
toward  the  emergence  of  the  wisest  possible 
actions. 

NO    RKAKINOS 

Two  separate  motions  for  hearings  on  the 
resolution  were  made  In  the  ootnmlttee: 
One  for  2  days  of  closed  hearings,  another 
for  open  hearings.  Both  were  d«feated. 

We  concur  In  the  approach  expressed  by 
the  majority  leader  in  the  Senate  on  the 
Importance  of  committee  consideration.  In 
introducing  a  modified  version  of  this  reso- 
lution Into  the  Senate  he  said: 

"I  would  expect  that  the  committee  will 
consider  the  text  thoroughly,  very  thorough- 
ly, perhaps  *  •  •  as  the  committee  In  Its 
wisdom  may  decide  *  •  •  as  part  of  Its  hear- 
ings on  Vietnam.  It  may  well  be  the  com- 
mittee win  want  to  suggest  modifications, 
additions  or  subtractions." 

He  went  on  to  say: 

"Let  me  emphasize  finally  that  I  would 
expect  the  committee  to  take  ample  time  to 
consider  this  resolution  In  all  of  its  aspects. 
It  is  not  Introduced  for  purposes  of  window- 
dressing  or  propaganda  and,  since  it  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Joint  leadership,  it  is  not  In- 
troduced with  partisan  Intent.  The  day  is 
very  late  for  anything  other  than  the  most 
sober  consideration  of  this  question.  There 
Is  no  margin  for  the  misunderstandings  of 
another  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  in  terms  of 
the  Senate's  responsibility  and  In  terms  of 
the  urgent  need  of  the  Nation  for  an  end  to 
this  war." 

Because  we  have  heard  no  testimony  about 
the  President's  policies  and  their  prospects 
for  leading  either  toward  disengagement  or 
toward  prolonged  Involvement,  we  declined 
to  vote  to  report  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  our  unhappi- 
ness  with  the  resolution  endorsing  blind- 
ly the  President's  Vietnam  policy,  28  of 
us  have  introduced  another  resolution 
that  calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can forces  from  Vietnam  in  a  responsible 
manner  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
American  troops  and  Americans  held 
prisoner  by  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  North  Vietnam.  This  resolu- 
tion is  totally  in  accord  with  our  best  na- 
tional interests  and  deserves  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  full  House.  I  include 
this  resolution  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

RESOLtmON 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  Forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam should  be  systematically  withdrawn  on 
an  orderly  and  fixed  schedule — neither  pre- 
cipitate nor  contingent  on  factors  beyond  our 
control — to  extend  only  over  such  f)erlod  of 
time  as  shall  be  necessary  to  (a)  provide  for 
the  safety  of  United  States  Forces,  (b)  secure 
the  release  of  American  prisoners  of  war,  (c) 
assist  any  Vietnamese  desiring  asylum,  and 
(d)  enable  the  United  States  to  make  an 
orderly  disposition  of  Its  facilities  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  ob- 
viously is  under  the  greatly  mistaken  im- 
pression that  what  he  has  called  "the 
great  silent  majority"  of  Americaiu  are 
satisfied  with  the  slow  pace  of  with- 
drawal. I  believe  he  Is  wrong.  I  believe 
the  American  people  have  reached  the 
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point  where  they  will  no  longer  support  a 
policy  that  is  not  explained  to  them;  that 
they  will  no  longer  endorse  without  qual- 
ification a  prolongation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

But  because  the  public  opinion  polls 
on  this  subject  are  so  contradictory  and 
because  the  President  is  obviously  not 
getting  accurate  information  as  to  the 
mood  of  the  Nation,  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  President  to 
hold  a  national  plebiscite  on  this  most 
crucial  question.  I  Include  that  resolu- 
tion in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
H.  Con.  Res.  449 

Whereas  the  estimates  of  the  public  senti- 
ment by  political  leaders,  and  the  findings 
by  the  various  public  opinion  polls,  with 
respect  to  public  support  for  the  present  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam  have  proven  to  be  ambiguous 
and  such  ambiguity  Is  serving  to  deepen  the 
public  dlvlslveness  on  the  question  of  our 
pursuit  of  peace  In  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  singular  Impor- 
tance of  the  Vietnam  question  to  the  course 
of  this  Nation's  future,  it  Is  essential  that 
the  Government  have  an  accurate  gage  with 
respect  to  public  sentiment  In  this  matter- 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  measures  should  be  im- 
mediately undertaken  to  hold  a  national 
plebiscite  (In  which  Individuals  aged  eight- 
een or  older  may  vote)  In  order  that  the 
public  win  be  known  with  respect  to  the  pol- 
icy to  be  followed  in  seeking  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  in  Vietnam.  And  that  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  phrasing  of  the  prop- 
ositions to  be  placed  before  the  voters  In  the 
plebiscite  shall  be  determined  by  a  commls- 
Blon  of  experts  In  the  field  of  public  surveys 
and  analysis  In  order  to  insure  that  ob- 
jectivity and  comprehensiveness  Is  attained. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
greatly,  at  this  point,  that  my  position 
vis-a-vis  American  policy  in  Vietnam  is 
not  that  of  one  who  is  either  antimilitary 
or  unaware  of  the  need  to  resist  com- 
munism. I  believe  we  must  maintain 
adequate  defenses  to  deter  war  and  to 
protect  our  national  interests.  I  hold  no 
brief  for  communism,  nor  for  fascism 
nor  for  any  other  "ism"  but  American- 
ism—the true  sprit  of  freedom  and  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 

But  I  do  believe  continuation  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  inconsistent  with  our 
national  interests  and  that  prolonging 
the  war  will  actually  work  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Specifically  I  am  becoming  increas- 
ingly alarmed  at  the  growing  polariza- 
tion among  the  American  people  This 
is  not  merely  a  generation  gap.  Nor  can 
It  be  identified  as  a  split  between  extrem- 
ists on  the  left  and  right. 

Rather  we  are  confronted  with  a  sharp 
and  dangerous  division  between  millions 
of  Americans  who  incorrectly  ascribe 
varying  degrees  of  patriotism  to  those 
who  take  one  or  another  position  on  the 
war.  This  must  not  be  a  test  of  one's  com- 
mitment to  our  country;  on  the  con- 
trary. I  believe  strongly  that  with  the 
exception  of  certain  fringe  elements  at 
both  ends  of  the  political  spectrum  Amer- 
icans are  equally  patriotic  but  confused 
about  what  is  really  best  for  our  coun- 
try. 

But  we  are  left  with  the  inescapable 
fact  that  the  continued  loss  of  Ameri- 


can lives  in  Vietnam,  the  diversion  of  our 
resources  needed  at  home  to  Vietnam  and 
the  futile  attempt  to  save  face  instead 
of  lives  will  only  aggravate  the  polariza- 
tion that  threatens  to  do  serious  and 
perhaps  permanent  damage  to  our 
country. 

There  is  a  solution  to  this  problem — 
it  is  tied  to  my  opening  comments  about 
providing  leadership  to  bring  us  together 
and  end  the  disimlty  that  endangers  the 
very  foundations  of  our  society.  The 
President  should  release  a  plan — a 
tentative  timetable  with  appropriate  con- 
ditions about  protecting  U.S.  forces  in 
the  field — that  begins  immediately  the 
deliberate  orderly  and  complete  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam. I  have  never  favored  timetables; 
but  to  withdraw  in  bits  and  pieces  would 
compound  our  earlier  error  of  escalating 
by  bits  and  pieces. 

Our  withdrawal  schedule  should  be 
based  on  the  minimum  loss  of  American 
lives,  the  return  of  all  American  prisoners 
and  appropriate  protection  for  South 
Vietnamese  nationals  who  might  be  the 
victims  of  genocide. 

Out  of  deep  patriotism  and  strong  feel- 
ings that  our  Nation's  promise  can  be 
realized,  I  implore  the  President  to  follow 
this  responsible,  patriotic,  and  necessary 
course  of  action  without  further  delay. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  you  can  bring  us 
together.  You  can  be  the  peacemaker. 


VIETNAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  to  most  of  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Viet- 
nam issue. 

The  more  I  hear,  the  more  I  read, 
and  the  more  I  study  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  supported  the  mora- 
toriums, the  more  I  believe  that  their 
position  is  much  closer  to  that  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  than  it  is  to  that  of  the 
leaders  of  the  demonstrations,  or  mora- 
toriums. 

I  listened  last  evening  to  one  of  my 
colleagues,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Montana.  He  said  that  he  did  not 
advocate  an  immediate  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam,  but  in  his  words,  recommended 
a  systematic  de-Americanization  of  the 
war,  and  that  the  President  should  de- 
velop an  orderly  timetable  of  troop  with- 
drawals contingent  on  the  ability  of  the 
Vietnamese  forces  to  assume  the  duties 
of  prosecuting  the  war,  and,  of  course, 
he  said,  conditioned  upon  the  welfare 
and  safe  being  of  our  own  troops.  This 
is  essentially  the  plan  of  President  Nixon. 

This  Is  not  what  the  sponsors  of  the 
demorvstrations,  and  is  not  what  the 
Mobe,  demand.  They  are  demanding  an 
immediate  withdrawal. 

I  have  also  reviewed  the  Record  of  the 
speeches  made  on  the  evening  of  Oc- 
tober 14,  and  I  might  say  that  I  was 
present  on  the  occasion.  Nowhere  in  the 
Record,  nor  did  I  hear,  one  of  my  col- 


leagues advocating  an  immedlai^  with- 
drawal, however,  an  Immediate  with- 
drawal is  what  the  Mobe  is  demanding. 
One  of  our  Senate  colleagues  when 
pressed  as  to  how  he  would  end  the 
war,  said  he  would  end  it  by  a  negotiated 
settlement,  or  by  a  mutual  withdrawal, 
or  a  mutual  ceasefire.  These  methods 
sound  good,  but  every  child  knows  that 
Hanof  will  not  agree  to  anything.  She 
will  not  agree  to  anything  as  long  as 
we  have  dissension  in  this  country. 

The  Vietnam  problem  cannot  be  solved 
by  simple  answers.  However,  some  of  the 
amateur  theorists  do  offer  simple  an- 
swers which  have  proven  in  the  past  to 
be  Just  idle  talk. 

There  is  no  easy  way  out  of  Vietnam. 
We  did  not  get  into  Vietnam  in  a  well- 
planned,  orderly  fashion.  President 
Nixon  has  had  only  about  9  months  to 
try  to  unwind  what  it  took  8  years  to 
tangle  into  a  mess  beyond  description. 

May  I  say  here  I  am  for  peace.  I  know 
from  personal  experience  the  hell  and 
fury  of  war.  No  one  wants  peace  more 
that  I.  No  one  wants  peace  more  than 
the  President,  who  must  face  tills  great 
international  problem. 

I  am  not,  however,  for  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemies  of  everything  we 
hold  dear.  It  does  not  take  great  intel- 
ligence to  know  that  actions  of  the  dem- 
onstrators and  peacemakers  in  the  past 
have  prolonged  the  war,  and  such  actions 
can  be  measured  in  the  lives  of  American 
men. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
war  would  have  been  over  2  or  3  years 
ago  if  our  owti  people  had  not  urged 
Hanoi  to  hang  on  by  creating  dissension 
in  tills  countrj'. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  read  an 
article  by  Jack  Anderson  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  October  15; 

U.S.  Revolutionaries  Linked  to  Hanoi 
(By  Jack  Andefson) 

Tokyo. — For  the  millions  at  home  who 
will  demonstrate  against  the  Vietnam  w:ar 
today,  the  intelligence  files  here  contain 
some  facts  worth  fKinderlng. 

This  column  has  examined  documentary 
evidence  that  a  few  rabid  revolutionaries 
who  seek  to  dominate  the  anti-war  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  are  receiving  in- 
structions from  Hanoi.  They  aren't  against 
war  at  all;  thev  merely  are  on  the  enemv's 
side 

Indeed,  their  aim  is  to  stir  up  new  'wars 
of  liberation.'  including  guerrllUL  warfare  in 
the  streets  of  America,  to  advance  the  Com- 
munist cause.  Their  immediate  instructions 
are  to  agitate  In  the  United  States  for  an 
unconditional  withdrawal  fi'om  Vietnam. 

In  retrospect.  I  believe  it  was  a  mistake  for 
the  U.S.  to  plunge  into  the  Vietnam  p'onfla- 
gratlon.  This  remote  patch  of  jungle  simply 
hasn't  been  worth  the  price  in  American 
blood  and  treasure 

But  those  who  are  in  a  big  rush  to  write 
off  38  887  American  war  dead  and  $81,407.- 
000.000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  should  con- 
sider the  French  experience.  The  French 
pullout  of  North  Vietnam  15  years  ago  pre- 
cipitated a  Communist  slaughter  that  hadn't 
been  duplicated  since  the  mad  days  of 
Adolph  Hitler. 

Too  hasty  abandonment  of  South  Vietnam 
likewise  might  produce  another  bloodbath. 
Yet  the  Hanoi-directed  militants,  according 
to  Intelligence  documents,  are  striving  to 
turn  the  antiwar  protest  Into  a  national  de- 
mand for  "quick  and  complete  withdrawal 
of  UJS.  troops  from  South  Vietnam." 
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Possibly  to  avoid  treason  charges,  the 
American  mllltanU  are  not  In  direct  touch 
with  the  Hanoi  government.  Most  contacts, 
apparently,  have  been  kept  on  a  frtend-to- 
frlend  or  organlzatlon-to-organlzatlon  basis. 

The  Hanol-controhed  South  Vietnam 
Liberation  Students'  Union  for  example, 
maintains  an  underground  liaison  with  U.S. 
leaders  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  and  the  Students'  Committee  for  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  War 

On  the  eve  of  the  Vietnam  Moratorium, 
Tran  Buu  Klem.  the  Students'  Union  chair- 
man and  former  chief  Vletcong  delegate  In 
Paris,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  American  disciples 
urging  "the  active  and  massive  participation 
of  the  American  youths  and  students  In  this 
fall  struggle  movement." 

HANOI    LETTER 

The  letter,  dated  Oct  6,  called  for  a  prompt 
American  pull-out  froan  Vietnam.  Klem  con- 
tended that  the  replacement  of  a  score  of 
thousands  of  troops  is  insignificant,  as  com- 
pared with  about  half  a  million  U.S.  youths 
still  remaining  In  South  Vietnam. 

■■Your  interests  and  those  of  the  American 
people  and  the  United  States  do  not  lie  In 
such  a  drop-by-drop  troop  pull-out.  but  In 
the  quick  and- complete  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  Ixom  South  Vietnam;  not  In  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  or  de-Aonerlcanlzatlon  of  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam,  which  Is  unpopular 
and  costly  In  human  and  material  resources, 
but   In    ending    It    .    .    . 

"If  Mr.  Nixon,  sincerely  want*  to  live  up 
to  his  promise  to  end  the  war,  a  promise 
which  he  made  when  he  ran  for  office  and 
when  he  took  over  the  presidency."  the  Klem 
letter  continued,  "there  Is  no  other  way  than 
to  respond  to  the  lO-polnt  solution  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam's  provisional  rev- 
olutionary government  by  quickly  withdraw- 
ing all  US.  and  satellite  troops  from  South 
Vietnam  without  imposing  any  conditions 
and  by  abandoning  the  lackey  Thleu-Ky- 
Khlem  adminlstratloai,  leaving  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  to  decide  their  own  in- 
ternal affairs 

"You  are  entering  a  new  seething  and 
violent  struggle  phase.  We  hope  that  you 
all  will  pool  your  efforts  In  achieving  great 
succefs  in  this  fall  struggle  phase." 

INTELLIGENCE    REPORT 

Another  Intelligence  document,  made 
available  to  this  column,  casts  a  revealing 
light  on  the  North  Korean  role  In  stirring  up 
opposition  to  the  constitutional  amendment, 
which  will  determine  the  future  of  South 
Korea.  A  national  referendum  will  be  held 
Friday  to  determine  wh>»ther  South  Korea's 
bantam  President  Chung  Hee  Park  can  run 
for  a  third  term 

"In  connection  with  the  constitutional 
amendment."  declares  the  intelligence  anal- 
ysis, "the  Pyongyang  regime  is  trying  to 
arouse  pcipuliir  views  adverse  to  the  con.stitu- 
tlon.xl  amendment  in  an  effort  to  create  po- 
llUcal  chaos  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  The 
Pyongyang  regime  is  concentrating  all  ef- 
forts on  its  psychological  warfare  to  encour- 
age the  recalcitrant  elements  in  the  South." 

The  attempt  to  eKtend  President  Park's 
rule  for  another  term  has  been  described, 
even  in  the  Western  press,  as  undemocratic 
The  truth  Is  that  the  Park  government  has 
adhered  scrupulously  to  the  democratic 
processes. 

Once  the  referendum  is  decided  by  popular 
vote  on  Friday,  South  Korea's  troubles  may 
merely  be  beginning.  The  Intelligence  docu- 
ment estimates  that  North  Korea  will  in- 
tensify its  efforts  to  subvert  South  Korea 
next  year,  thus  -taking  advantage  of  the  pos- 
sible political  chaos  In  the  ROK  during  the 
1971  election" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  several 
letters  from  constituents  of  mine  who 
have  given  their  sons  for  the  cause  of 


freedom.  I  have  also  read  many  letters 
inserted  in  the  Record  by  my  colleagues. 
All  of  these  letters  in  sum  and  substance 
say  we  resent  these  long-haired  demon- 
strators desecrating  the  names  of  their 
sons  or  husbands,  as  the  case  may  be. 
We  all  read  with  regret  where  mothers 
and  fathers  came  to  Washington  to  re- 
quest these  people  to  not  use  the  names 
of  their  sons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  prefer  to  follow  our 
President,  and  take  his  advice  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  Mitch  Miller  and  some 
of  my  colleagues  who  know  nothing 
whatsoever  about  war.  military  strategy, 
or.  might  I  say,  how  to  secure  peace. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert  a 
letter  and  an  article  from  the  American 
Security  CouneH's  Washington  Report: 

October  14.   1969. 
Congressman  John  J.  Duncan. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Congressman  Duncan  I  do  not  know 
If  other  mothers  have  written  their  govern- 
ment to  express  their  feelings  and  ask  the 
questions  I  am  asking.  Perhaps  I  am  Just 
one  of  many. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  quite  a  surprise  to 
some  that  parents  can  be  confused.  There 
also  comes  a  time  when  they  can  no  longer 
remain  silent. 

We  have  an  article  dated  Sept  19  which 
stales  that  the  names  of  the  Americans 
killed  in  Vietnam  were  to  be  deposited  in  a 
casket  in  November  in  Washington 

My  husband  and  I  resent  this  We  do  not 
want  our  son's  name  used  We  feel  we  have 
every  right  to  ask  the  governments  help 
How  much  more  are  the  parents  supposed 
to  take''  Was  not  the  lo.ss  of  our  son  enough'' 
The  very  thought  of  this  action  taking  place 
has  'rulv  vip.set  us 

We  lost  our  son  Aug.  8,  1966.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  our  son  Is  gone.  I  keep 
hoping  that  it  was  a  mistake  and  that  our 
son  will  come  home  altho  I  have  been  tald 
there  was  no  mistake 

Our  son  was  in  Korea  a'  the  time  he  vol- 
unteered to  go  to  Vietnam  While  home  on 
leave  he  told  me  he  was  an  American  soldier, 
he  owed  It  to  his  Country  and  government 
and  that  it  was  his  wish  that  all  Uttle  boys 
growing  \\p  now  would  never  be  in  uniform. 
It  is  obvious  that  we  have  in  our  govern- 
ment those  that  feel  that  our  sons  are  no  less 
than  animals  and  feel  no  responsibility  where 
they  are  concerned  except  to  use  them  politi- 
ca'.lv 

When  men  in  our  government  have  their 
names  called  at  the  Pans  peace  table  and 
Hanoi  speaks  openly  of  the  help  given  them, 
as  well  as  others  you  see  t  ii  TV  and  read 
about,  one  can  hardly  keep  fr.jm  wondering 
where  free  speech  stops  and  treason  starts 

Every  American  who  has  ever  served  in 
Vietnam  and  those  who  are  there  now  had 
every  right  to  expect  their  government  to  be 
behind  them  After  all,  who  is  responsible 
for  them  being  there''  Certainly  not  the  Pen- 
tagon I  truly  feel  that  this  shows  how  little 
value  has  been  placed  on  our  sons'  lives.  Or 
is  it  only  who  dies  that  is  important? 

I  can  only  ask  where  were  these  men  when 
the  first  fighting  troops  were  sent  to  Viet- 
nam' 

Where  were  they  February,  1962  when  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy  was  in  Saigon  and  said. 
■  We  are  going  to  win  this  war  in  Vietnam. 
We  Will  remain  until  we  do  win   " 

Isn't  it  true  that  it  was  not  President 
Johnson  who  broke  away  from  the  Trtiman- 
Elsenhower  pollcv'' 

Is  it  true  that  the  statement  was  made. 
after  the  troops  were  sent  to  Vietnam,  that 
it  would  show  Khrushchev  we  meant  busl- 
.less? 

President  Elsenhower's  remark  about  "Mili- 


tary Complex  "  wat.  brought  up.  but  was  his 
remark  about  the  Communists  or  the  one 
that  no  politician  could  conduct  a  war  Isn't 
It  true  he  would  not  endorse  sending  the 
fighting  troops  to  Vietnam? 

The  pressure  was  put  on  President  Johnson 
to  halt  the  bombing.  Then  we  were  told  they 
would  talk  seriously  about  peace  Our  sons 
died 

Has  Hanoi  ever  shown  any  signs  of  wanting 
to  stop  fighting  or  to  agree  on  anything  that 
has  been  suggested? 

If  this  is  a  civil  war,  as  some  say.  why  do 
they  have  troops  In  Laos?  Why  is  there  fight- 
ing there?  Isn't  It  true  that  Hanoi  does  not 
tell  its  own  people  the  truth?  That  they  have 
wounded  troops  in  Laos  to  keep  them  from 
being  seen? 

Isn't  it  true  that  they  did  not  keep  the 
agreement  made  with  the  French  on  with- 
drawing all  Red  forces  north  of  the  17th  par- 
allel? Didn't  they  refuse  an  "on  site"  inspec- 
tion and  hid  their  weapons  of  war?  Isn't  It 
true  that  Canadian  observers  said  the  Reds 
murdered  11.500  South  Vietnamese,  these  by 
terror? 

In  1961  the  Communists  had  a  full-blown 
offensive  mounted  against  Laos.  Isn't  it  true 
that  President  Kennedy  announced  that  he 
would  never  permit  a  Red  dominated  Laos? 

At  the  time  of  the  Pueblo  affair  there  were 
those  who  Instead  of  discussing  the  true  seri- 
ousness of  it  used  to  slap  our  country  around 
and  did  not  show  any  concern  for  the  men. 
This  also  Included  the  men  lost  on  the  plane 
and  those  in  North  Korea  at  the  present  time. 
How  many  Americans  have  been  killed  by  the 
North  Koreans  altho  there  Isn't  much  said 
about  it? 

How  many  men  have  died  and  how  many 
times  has  the  military  been  blamed  for  po- 
litical mistakes ' 

I  have  an  article,  very  small,  which  says. 
"Russia  assurer  Washington  that  although 
it  will  build  a  base  for  its  missile  firing  nu- 
clear submarines  no  missiles  will  be  stored 
on  Cuban  soil  None  will  be  in  Cuban  hands." 
How  much  is  truly  known  about  what  Cuba 
does  have?  What  will  the  Americans  have  to 
pay  for  the  advice  given  President  Kennedy? 
And  for  those  who  only  think  of  money, 
remember  the  cost  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs? 

I  can't  remember  how  many  times  I've 
heard  men  in  our  government  talk  about  the 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  war — money-wise — and 
never  mention  the  loss  of  our  sons,  the  in- 
jiu-ed.  the  prisoners  of  war.  or  the  ones  lucky 
enough  to  live  tlirough  the  hell. 

Because  money  came  first  with  them.  I  will 
ask  them  to  do  this — think  about  how  much 
your  children  mean  to  you,  money-wise,  now 
multiply  it  bv  40,000. 

I've  heard  the  remarks  made  that  some 
volunteers  had  done  so  for  the  extra  money. 
This  will,  no  doubt,  come  as  a  surprise.  To 
get  home  from  Korea  before  going  to  Viet- 
nam, our  son  tiad  to  pay  his  own  way.  I  have 
the  papers,  the  c.jst  was  $627  00  This  he  was 
paying  off  at  so  much  a  month.  His  duffel 
bag  was  lost  on  the  way  to  Vietnam;  he 
was  never  paid  for  it.  We  sent  him  the 
things  he  asked  for  He  also  asked  me  to 
send  him  a  gun  cleaning  outnt,  which  I 
did  I  wrote  the  airline,  after  our  son's  death, 
to  see  If  his  duffel  bag  had  been  found.  I 
wanted  his  things  back  in  his  room.  I  waa  In- 
formed it  had  not  been  found. 

Why  do  we  hear  the  phrase  "American 
barbarism."  "Vet  silence  prevails  at  the  bar- 
barism of  the  enemy.  Perhaps  these  bleed- 
ing hearts  do  not  feel  that  what  happens  to 
our  sons  could  be  called  barbarism.  Yet  you 
see  and  read  about  them  upholding  every- 
thing In  the  book,  here  at  home 

We  hea.'  so  much  about  "moral  obliga- 
tion, "  but  where  Is  it  where  our  fighting 
men  are  concerned?  Could  it  be  that  they  ex- 
pect our  sons  to  salute  them  and  say,  "Oh, 
wonoerful  ones,  we  who  are  about  to  die, 
salute  you." 

How  many  of  them  have  had  or  have  at 
the  present  time  sons  fighting  In  Vietnam? 
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I  heard  the  Vietnam  war  called  "ixx)r  man's 
war  "  Our  three  sons  and  son-in-law  were 
volunteers  for  the  military  serv'lce,  but  who 
can  ignore  the  unfairness  of  the  draft.  When 
our  government  asks  young  men  to  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  it  has  no  right  to  play 
God  and  say  you  fight  and  die  because  of 
their  financial  situation.  The  draft  should 
Include  all  Now  we  hear  that  we  should  have 
all  volunteers.  Would  the  situation  be  the 
same?  By  this  I  mean,  those  that  can't  get 
Jobs,  etc''  Wouldn't  it  still  be  more  of  the 
same — the   haves   and   the   have   note? 

We  heard  the  words.  "I'm  sorry"  by  one  In 
regard  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  agreement.  I 
think  it  is  a  condition  rather  than  an  ex- 
pression of  regret. 

How  many  laws  are  passed  by  our  gov- 
ernment which  they  do  not  consider  In- 
cludes "me"  and  "mine?"  Or  has  it  become 
the  "used  "  and  the  "users?"  I  saw  my  hus- 
band go  through  hell  before,  at  the  time 
our  son  was  In  Vietnam  and  our  youngest  in 
Italy  and  after  our  son's  death,  and  only 
God  knows  how  many  Americans  found 
themselves  In  the  same  position.  I  wrote  to 
Washington  In  1965  and  1966.  Our  son  died 
without  knowing  the  truth.  Our  state  could 
not  be  blamed 

How  many  known  Communists  are  there 
ill  our  Country?  Isn't  it  true  they  can  even 
work  in  our  defense  plants?  Yet  our  sons  died 
thousands  of  miles  from  home  fighting  them. 

I  think  hundreds  of  our  sons  would  be 
alive  today  if  military  decisions  had  not  been 
ignored.  The  "arm  chair  generals"  made  the 
decisions.  Yet  some  of  the  loudest  critics 
were  In  on  the  "ground  floor."  Perhaps  they 
thought  that  because  they  had  not  declared 
It  a  "war"  they  could  change  their  minds. 
But  wasn't  it  too  late?  Let  them  tell  the 
dead  and  injured,  not  only  of  Vietnam  but 
also  of  Korea,  that  it  wasn't  a  war.  I  have 
heard  that  they  do  not  receive  full  benefits 
because  it  wasn't  a  "declared"  war.  Is  this 
true' 

But  how  quick  they  are  to  criticize  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  President  Nixon,  the  military 
or  any  one  else  that  doesn't  agree  with  them 
Or  isn't  It  just  to  make  themselves  look  good 
in  the  public  eye  and  to  "cover  up"  their 
poor  decisions? 

These  great  humanitarians  at  home  with 
the  blood  of  our  sons  on  their  hands.  Why 
should  the  Reds  talk  about  peace?  It  gives 
you  plenty  to  think  abotit,  your  son  fight- 
inc  thousands  of  miles  from  home  and  the 
enemy  being  given  encouragement  by  his 
own  countrymen.  What  about  our  sons' 
rights?  How  can  those  in  our  government 
censor  a  member  over  money  and  not  ask 
questions  about  the  aid  and  comfort  given 
North  Vietnam? 

My  last  tw.)  questions  are:  When  Is  mur- 
der a  murder^  Will  all  the  little  boys,  grow- 
ing up  now,  be  in  uniform? 
Sincerely, 

s  Mrs.  P  J.  Sherrod. 

(From  the  Washington  Report,  Oct.  21,  1969] 
Mobilization  tor  Sukbender 

As  pr.jtests  against  the  war  In  Vietnam  rise 
across  the  country,  Americans  should  become 
aware  of  the  origins  of  these  protests. 

During  the  late  Spring  of  1969,  a  group 
of  approximately  30  radical  leaders  of  anti- 
war organizations  Issued  a  Call  to  a  National 
Anti-War  Conference  to  be  held  In  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  July  4-5,  1969.  The  Call  was  initiated 
for  the  most  part  by  Individuals  associated 
with  the  National  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  In  Vietnam  (MOBE).  an  or- 
ganization which  has  functioned  as  a  coali- 
tion for  numerous  anti-war  groups  operating 
throughotit  the  country.  Included  among 
these  persons  who  endorsed  the  Conference 
Call  were  such  MOBE  leaders  as  Da-vld  Del- 
linger.  Robert  Oreenblatt,  Donald  Kallsh, 
Sidney  Lens,  Sidney  Peck  and  Maxwell 
Prlmack. 


Functioning  as  the  lineal  descendant  of 
A.  J.  Muste's  November  8  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee for  Peace  In  Vietnam,  MOBE  has  a 
three-year  history  Involving  violence  and 
civil  disobedience.  MOBE  sponsored  the  Octo- 
ber 21-22.  1967  demonstrations  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  during  which  time  repeated  at- 
tempts were  made  to  close  down  the  Penta- 
gon. It  also  Jointly  planned  and  executed  the 
disruption  of  the  1968  Democratic  Party  Na- 
tional Convention  held  In  Chicago,  and  spon- 
sored the  demonstrations  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  on  January  18-20,  1969  In  protest 
over  the  Inauguration  of  President  Nixon. 

In  a  determined  effort  to  revive  and 
strengthen  agitational  protest  activities 
against  U.S.  military  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. MOBE-orlented  initiators  of  the  Cleve- 
land Conference  believed  that  a  more  ex- 
tensive formation  of  MOBE  was  required 
in  order  to  establish  an  effective  anti-war 
program.  According  to  the  published  Call. 
the  purpose  of  the  Conference  was  to  "broad- 
en and  unify  the  anti-war  forces  in  this 
country  and  to  plan  co-ordinated  national 
anti-war  actions  for  the  fall."  The  Confer- 
ence was  hosted  by  a  MOBE-affillated  or- 
ganization called  the  Cleveland  Area  Peace 
Action  Council  (CAPAC).  a  coordinating 
body  of  several  dozen  anti-war  groups  in 
Cleveland,  in  cooperation  with  the  Universi- 
ty Circle  Teach-in  Committee  at  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University.  The  meetings  were 
held  during  the  entire  two-day  period  at 
the  University's  Strosacker  Auditorium. 
Publicity  for  the  Cor»ference  was  arranged 
by  several  organizations  including  the  Stu- 
dent Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam,  a  group  dcminated  by  the 
Trotskyist    Socialist    Workers    Party. 

The  Conference  was  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 900  persons,  many  of  whom  were 
delegates  from  anti-war  groups  comprising 
individuals  identified  in  sworn  testimony 
as  Communists,  well-known  Communist 
sympathizers  and  radical  pacifists  in  their 
leadership.  Among  the  more  notorious  or- 
ganizations represented  at  the  Conference, 
in  addition  to  MOBE  :.nd  CAPAC.  were  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A..  WEB.  DuBols 
Clubs  of  America.  National  Lawyers  Guild 
Chicago  Peace  Council,  Southern  California 
Peace  Action  Council,  Veterans  for  Peace 
m  Vietnam.  Socialist  Workers  Party,  Young 
Socialist  Alliance,  Student  Motjilizaiion 
Committee  to  End  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism,  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Vietnam  Peace  Parade  Committee. 
Women's  Strike  for  Peace,  and  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society.  There  were  also 
111  attendance  persons  reprejenting  Fo-called 

Gl  undergrotind  new.=papers"  which  are 
devoted  to  disseminating  anti-war  propa- 
ganda and  to  discrediting  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces. 

A  Steering  Committee  of  about  20  to  30 
members  formed  the  ruling  clique  at  the 
Conference  In  effect,  the  Steering  Committee 
was  a  self-appointed  group  composed  mostly 
of  Communists  and  radical  pacifiEts  with 
pro-Communist  leanings  who  have  partici- 
pated in  MOBE  action  projects  in  varying 
degrees.  Members  of  the  Steering  Committee 
with  Communist  backgrounds  included  the 
following:  Arnold  Johnson.  Public  Relations 
Director  and  legislative  representative  of  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S.A.  (CPUSA);  Irving 
Sarnoff,  who  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
District  Council,  Southern  California  CPUSA: 
Sidney  M.  Peck,  a  former  State  Committee- 
man, Wisconsin  CPUSA;  Dorothy  Hayes  of 
the  Chicago  Branch,  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  who  has  been 
identified  in  sworn  testimony  in  1965  a£  a 
Communist  Party  member;  Sidney  Lens  (Sid- 
ney Okun),  leader  of  the  now  defunct  Revo- 
lutionary Workers  League;  and  Fred  Hal- 
stead,  1968  presidential  candidate  of  the  So- 
cialist Workers  Party,  Moreover,  Steering 
Committee  member  David  DelUnger,  MOBE 
Chairman,  declared  in  a  May  1963  speech:  "1 


am  a  communist,  but  I  am  not  the  Soviet- 
type  commun^t." 

The  first  day  of  activity  was  mainly  devoted 
to  speeches  by  MOBE  ofBcials  and  representa- 
tives of  various  groups.  Among  those  who 
participated  in  the  deliberations  on  July  4, 
1969,  were  Jerry  Cordon,  Chairman,  Cleve- 
land Area  Peace  Action  Council;  Sidney  Peck. 
MOBE  Co-Chairman;  Irving  Sarnoff,  DelUn- 
ger. LeRoy  Wolins,  leader  of  the  Chicago 
branch.  Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam;  Stew- 
art Meacham,  Peace  Secretary,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee;  Mark  W.  Rudd, 
National  Secretary,  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  (SDS) ;  Bill  Ayers,  SDS  Educa- 
tions Secretary;  Arnold  Johnson,  of  the 
CPUSA;  Jack  Spiegel,  once  a  Communist 
Party  candidate  for  Congress  in  Illinois;  Da- 
vid Hawk,  Co-Coordinator,  Vietnam  Morato- 
rium Committee;  Douglas  Dowd,  New  Uni- 
versity Conference;  and  several  persons  rep- 
resenting Trotskyist  organizations.  In  addi- 
tion to  Peck,  Sarnoff  and  Johnson,  Wolins 
and  Spiegel  have  been  identified  as  members 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

There  were  a  niunber  of  other  individuals 
attending  the  Conference,  in  addition  to 
those  previously  identified,  who  have  been 
closely  linked  with  activities  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.S.A.  or  its  front  apparatuses. 
Sc>me  of  these  persons  were  Phil  Bart,  newly 
appointed  Chairman,  Ohio  CPUSA;  Jay 
Schaffner,  WEB.  DuBols  Clubs  of  America; 
Charles  Wilson  of  Chicago;  Ishmael  Flory. 
Afro- American  Heritage  Association;  Gene 
Tournour.  National  Secretary.  WEB  DuBols 
Clubs  of  America;  and  Sylvia  Kushner.  lead-  ' 
er  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Council. 

The  Conference  was  well  represented  by 
a  number  of  functionaries  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  (SWPl  and  its  youth  arm. 
Young  Socialist  Alliance  ( YSA  i  .  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Conference  itself  was  m.nrkcd 
by  periods  of  dissension  At  the  outset  of 
the  Conference,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
majority  of  those  In  attendance  were  affili- 
ated with  numerous  anti-war  groups  operat- 
ing under  the  domination  of  the  Trotskvlst 
SWP  or  YSA. 

There  were  two  principal  Issvies  at  the 
Conference  which  were  vigorously  debated 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  Fall  anti-war 
demonstrations  First,  the  SWP  essentially 
held  that  a  Pall  anti-war  action  .should 
comprise  only  a  massive,  legal  as  well  as 
peaceful  inarch  on  Wa-shington.  with  the 
sole  demand  of  Immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  from  Vietnam  This  pro- 
posal brought  about  a  split  in  the  Steerlne 
Committee:  however,  it  was  defeated  Da' id 
Dellinger  and  Douglas  Dowd  presented  the 
majority  proposal  which  called  for  the  Steer- 
ing Committee's  support  of  a  "Washinpt<-:n 
action"  project  together  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  scheduled  "Chicago  action"  orie- 
inallv  planned  bv  SDS  for  September  27 
1969.  Interestingly,  the  SDS  project  extended 
The  "Washington  action"'  demand  beyond 
troop  withdrawals  and  advocated  civil  dis- 
obedience as  a  necessary  part  of  the  demon- 
strations. 

Secondly,  the  other  main  source  of  dls- 
aereement  which  occttrred  at  the  Conference 
involved  a  proposal  by  SDS  National  Secre- 
tary Mark  Rudd  to  plan  the  Pall  anti-war 
actions  to  center  around  the  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theme  of  an  "'antl-lmperlallst  struggle" 
The  SDS  proDosal  was  disapproved  by  the 
majority  of  the  delegates  who  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Fall  demonstrations  should 
concern  only  the  Issue  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

During  part  of  the  second  and  final  day 
of  the  Conference,  the  delegates  and  ob- 
servers attended  workshop  sessions  which 
were  devoted  to  the  following  topics  In  con- 
nection with  proposed  demonstration  tac- 
tics: "November  Washington  Action."  "Sep- 
tember Chicago  Action,"  "September  Wash- 
ington Action,"  "August  17  Summer  White 
House  Action, ■•  "October  15th  Vietnam  Mo- 
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mtortum."  "OI'b  and  Vet«."  and  "Third 
World." 

The  plenary  leoalon  reconTened  during 
the  afternoon  of  July  6,  l»a9  at  which  time 
the  Steering  Committee  Introduced  a  "ma- 
jority-minority" resolution  for  approval.  The 
CommunlBt-orlented  Guardian  of  July  12, 
1989  stated  that  the  resolution  wae  "vague'* 
and  gave  "support"  to  "all  factions  and 
covered  up  all  political  differences.  The  res- 
olution said  next  to  nothing  about  the  Chi- 
cago demonstration  except  that  negotiations 
would  be  held.  The  unity  resolution  was  ac- 
cepted with  little  discussion."  The  Con- 
ference resolution  agreed  to  endorse  or  as- 
sist m  organizing  a  series  of  antl-Vletnam 
war  action  projects  commencing  during  the 
month  of  August  and  terminating  with  the 
November  15,  19«9  demonstration  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

The  Conference  resolution  specifically 
adopted  the  foUowlng  acUons: 

(1)  Support  a  mass  march  on  President 
Nixon's  Summer  White  House  at  San  Cle- 
mente,  California  on  Augiist  17,  1969. 

(2)  Endorse  an  enaarged  "reading  of  the 
war  dead"  demonstration  In  Washington, 
D.C.  In  early  Septemiber  1969. 

(3)  Support  plans  of  the  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium Committee  ftor  a  "moratorium  on 
camptrses"  on -October  16.  1969. 

(4)  Support  the  Sepitcmber  27. 1969  demon- 
stration In  Chicago  sponsored  by  SDS  In  op- 
position to  the  Vietnam  War  and  to  protest 
the  trial  of  "The  Conspiracy"  scheduled  to 
oommenoe  on  that  day. 

(5)  Support  a  "broad  mass  legal"  demon- 
stration around  the  White  House  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  on  November  15,  1969  which  will 
Include  a  march  and  rally  In  other  areas  of 
the  city.  An  associated  demonstration  will 
be  planned  for  the  same  date  on  the  West 
Coast. 

The  Conference  agreed  to  form  a  bicameral 
organization  to  effectively  launch  the  Chi- 
cago and  Washington  actions.  Two  Co-Chalr- 
m.en  and  two  project  directors  were  desig- 
nated to  be  responsible  for  the  Chicago  dem- 
oxistratlon  slated  for  September  27,  1969. 
They  were:  Sidney  Lens  and  Douglas  Dowd, 
Oo-Chalrmen;  and  Renard  (Rennle)  C.  Davis 
and  Sylvia  Kushner,  Project  Directors.  With 
respect  to  the  Washington  action  scheduled 
for  November  15.  1969.  the  Conference  se- 
lected Sidney  Peck  and  Stewart  Meacham  to 
administer  that  project :  Pay  Knopp  and  Abe 
Bloom  were  to  be  Project  Directors.  In  an 
effort  to  develop  both  the  Chicago  and  Wash- 
ington actions  In  a  related  manner,  David 
DelUnger  was  selected  by  the  Cleveland  Con- 
ference to  be  a  liaison  coordinator  between 
both  proposed  demonstrations. 

The  Conference  claimed  that  It  selected  a 
"new,  broadly-based"  National  Steering  Com- 
mittee of  approximately  30  individuals  to 
"implement  the  program  of  action  "  Prior  to 
adjourning,  the  Steering  Committee  adopted 
a  new  name  for  the  organization  which  was 
to  be  responsible  for  planning  and  directing 
the  Pall  demonstrations.  It  was  designated 
the  New  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
War  In  Vietnam.  However,  In  actuality,  the 
MOBE-orlented  Steering  Committee  com- 
posed of  key  MOHE  officials,  simply  decided 
to  drop  the  name  National  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee and  substitute  a  new  but  similar  title. 
Therefore,  the  New  MOBE  succeeded  the 
"old"  National  MOBE  with  the  leadership 
of  the  latter  remaining  virtually  Intact.  The 
New  MOBE  has  characterized  Itself  as  a  "new 
anti-war  coalition"  which  will  "carry  forwsu'd 
the  work  of  the  old  National  Mobilization 
Committee"  to  "affect  the  inclusion  of  a 
wider  social  base  among  GI's,  high  school 
students,  labor,  clergy  and  third  world  com- 
munities." It  simply  added  overt  support 
from  the  Communist  Party  and  Socialist 
Workers  Party  to  create  a  "united  front" 
approach. 

Since  the  staglijg  of  the  National  Anti-War 
Conference  In  Cleveland  In  July  1969.  New 


MOBE  has  Inereaaed  the  alBe  of  Its  8t«erlng 
Committee.  It  has  also  Instituted  a  number 
of  organizational  changes  In  planning  for 
the  Fall  demonstrvtlons.  One  such  change 
brought  about  the  withdrawal  of  New  MOBE 
support  for  the  SDS-sponsored  Chicago 
action  which  was  re-scheduled  from  Sep- 
tember 27  to  October  11.  1969.  New  MOBB 
re-acheduled  Its  Chicago  action  to  Octo- 
ber 26.  1969.  The  reason  for  this  change  was 
the  fact  that  New  MOBE  leadership  felt 
apprehension  over  the  SD©  project  which 
they  deemed  foolhardy  and  destined  for  a 
collision  course  with  the  Chicago  PoUce  De- 
partment. In  effect,  New  MOBE  viewed  that 
its  parUolpatlon  In  such  an  "adventurous" 
project  of  outright  confrontation  would  be 
detrimental  to  both  New  MOBE  and  the 
entire  anti-war  movement  at  this  time. 

An  evaluation  of  the  Conference  by  the 
Soolallst  Workers  Party  provided  a  revealing 
Insight  Into  the  effectiveness  of  the  Confer- 
ence from  a  Communist  viewpoint.  The  SWP 
declared:  "The  attendance  at  the  confer- 
ence, the  serious  political  debate,  the  pro- 
gram mapf>ed  out  and  the  spirited  note  on 
which  the  sessions  ended  offer  every  promise 
that  the  anti-war  movement  is  on  the  road 
to  one  of  the  biggest  things  this  country  has 
ever  seen." 

The  distinguished  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen. TV  commentators,  newsmen, 
columnists,  professors  and  others  who  have 
described  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  as  "re- 
sponsible dissent"  have.  In  fact,  lent  Mora- 
torium whatever  "responslblUty"  It  has.  In 
most  cases,  they  have  acted  from  the 
laudable  desire  for  peace  but  without  first 
checking  the  facts.  They  have  failed  to  ask 
the  key  question,  "What  kind  of  peace?" 

North  Vietnam's  Prime  Minister.  Pham 
Van  Dong,  has  no  illusions.  He  knew  pre- 
cisely what  he  was  saying  when  he  addressed 
his  letter  In  support  of  the  Moratorium  to 
his  "Dear  American  Friends." 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
here  tonight.  At  least  it  gives  us  some 
balance  in  our  discussions,  and  that 
basically  is  the  reason  why  I  originaUy 
started  the  program  of  continuing  debate 
on  Vietnam  for  an  hour  each  evening. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  I  would 
like  to  make,  and  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  engage  with  me  in  a  col- 
loquy. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 

try  to. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  The  gentleman  said 
something  about  the  fact  that  this  war 
could  have  been  over  2  or  3  years  ago  if 
there  had  not  been  demonstrations.  In 
other  words,  to  let  the  North  Vietnamese 
feel  that  as  long  as  they  held  out  they 
would  be  able  to  achieve  their  ultimate 
goal  or  aim  of  taking  over  Vietnam. 

How  do  you  account  for  the  Tet  offen- 
sive? The  Tet  offensive  took  place  last 
year.  The  North  Vietnamese,  and  the 
VC  were  able  to  mount  a  very  substantial 
offensive  at  that  time  showing  great 
strength.  However,  even  in  view  of  what- 
ever military  action  is  mounted,  our 
President  has  indicated  that  we  do  not 
seek  any  longer  a  military  victory  in 
Vietnam. 

I  did  not  march  on  the  streets  in  the 
mobilization.  But  I  do  feel  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  as  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
see  to  it  that  people  who  do  want  to 
speak  do  get  the  opportunity  of  speak- 


ing, and  that  people  who  feel  dllTerently 
than  some  of  us  may  feel  do  have  the 
opportunity  of  stating  their  different 
points  of  view. 

I  would  say  that  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  write  off  the  boys  who  have  died 
in  this  war,  not  one  single  young  Ameri- 
can. I  do  not  want  to  write  off  the  $100 
biUlon  that  we  have  spent.  But  would 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  tell  us  how 
many  more  lives  we  have  to  spend  and 
how  many  more  dollars  we  have  to 
spend?  We  have  been  there  for  4  years 
since  our  major  involvement  began.  If 
the  Vietnamese  have  not  been  able  to 
take  over  this  war  up  to  now,  when  will 
they  do  it? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  several  questions.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  the  Tet  offensive  of  last  year 
was  not  a  successful  offensive.  As  long 
as  18  months  ago,  or  perhaps  a  little 
longer  than  that.  I  think  you  know  that 
the  railroads  were  down,  their  mines 
were  operating  at  50  percent,  their  air- 
ports and  everything  else,  until  we  pulled 
off  the  bombing. 

The  gentleman  has  asked  how  many 
more  men  can  we  spare?  I  do  not  say 
that  we  can  spare  a  single  man.  But  I  do 
say  that  as  long  as  we  have  one  man  in 
Vietnam  who  has  been  sent  there  by  his 
Government,  largely  against  his  own 
wishes,  then  I  say  that  we  owe  him 
every  measure  of  protection  that  this 
coimtry  can  give  him.  and  that  includes 
not  aiding  the  enemy  by  causing  dis- 
sension in  this  country. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  we  ought  to  give  these  men 
protection.  I  do  want  to  protect  ever^-  one 
of  those  kids  who  are  over  there. 

By  the  same  token,  with  the  policy 
that  we  have  now  embarked  upon  of 
withdrawing  all  our  combat  forces 
leaving  some  200,000  support  troops,  how 
do  you  feel  about  the  idea  of  keeping 
those  200,000  support  troops  in  Vietnam, 
with  their  only  protection  that  which 
the  ARVN  would  provide? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  men  we  shall  leave  in  there  and 
whether  there  will  be  support  troops, 
none  at  all,  200,000  or  100,000.  I  would 
anticipate  that  the  great  number  of  those 
would  be  largely   volunteer  soldiers. 

I  believe  that  President  Nixon's  plan 
is  the  only  one  that  will  work.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  gentleman  has  rec- 
ommended and  my  other  colleagues — the 
de- Americanization  of  the  war.  Some 
of  you  have  asked  for  a  timetable,  a 
definite  date.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
foolish  to  provide  such  a  timetable. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  One  element  all  of  us  are 
looking  for  is  some  delineation  of  a  plan. 
Unfortimately,  we  are  asked  to  support 
in  blind  faith.  This  Is  one  of  the  great 
problems.  I  believe  the  American  people 
would  support  a  plan  if  it  were  offered. 
But,  unfortunately,  no  plan  has  been  of- 
fered except  vague  generalities. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  do  not  think  it  takes 
a  great  deal  of  intelligence  to  know  that 
President  Nixon's  plan  is  certainly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  President  Johnson's. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  How  is  it  different? 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  The  men  have  started 
coming  back  home. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  They  had  started  coming 
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back  home  when  President  Johnson  was 
In  oflQce. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  They  have  a  crash  pro- 
gram on  for  the  training  of  South  Viet- 
namese now  that  we  did  not  have  under 
President  Johnson. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  We  have  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  train  the  South  Vietnam  for  4 
years.  I  have  been  there  six  times  In  that 
period. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  It  w««  not  the  same 
type  of  training.  I  have  been  there,  also. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Do  you  believe  that  we 
can  depend  on  the  South  Vietnamese  In 
the  present  circumstances? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  We  did  not  train  them 
because  Secretary  McNamara  kept 
thinking  we  would  be  out  of  the  war 
soon.  If  you  can  train  an  American  lad 
in  6  months  to  go  over  to  defend  the 
homeland  of  another.  I  say  that  we  can 
train  them,  and  we  are  doing  so  now. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  On  the  basis  of  reports 
I  have  had  from  Vietnam  and  from  what 
I  have  seen  in  the  field,  those  who  were 
supposed  to  provide  security  for  our 
forces  were  found  to  be  some  place  else 
other  than  in  the  position  in  which  they 
were  supposed  to  be. 

As  for  the  training  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese, I  do  think  that  basically  what 
we  are  looking  for,  what  all  of  us  are 
looking  for,  is  peace  and  not  perpetua- 
tion of  the  war.  We  do  not  need  a  Viet- 
namlzation  of  the  war;  we  need  an 
Americanization  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  participation. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman j-ield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  on  his  state- 
ment. There  is  great  agreement  between 
himself  and  myself.  We  certainly  must 
protect  the  people  that  we  have  commit- 
ted to  Vietnam  or  any  other  place.  I  join 
wholeheartedly  and  I  wish  to  assure  him 
that,  for  my  part,  I  feel  that  we  should 
support  the  people's  President  because 
he  is  the  people's  President  in  his  poli- 
cies. The  other  thing  that  I  have  in 
mind  is  that  he  is  entitled  to  my  advice 
when  I  do  not  agree  with  him. 

He  is  entitled  to  my  advice  when  I 
want  to  spur  him  on. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  That  is  my  position.  I  do 
not  think  he  should  have  to  reveal  his 
particular  plan  for  how  he  will  and  when 
he  will  bring  the  troops  of  America  home. 
I  only  want  to  urge  him  to  do  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  practicable  and  safe  for  those 
men.  I  think  that  he  has  to  do  it  rather 
unilaterally  with  respect  to  the  South 
Vietnamese.  He  has  to  tell  them  they 
are  going  to  take  this  thing  over.  We 
have  done  more  for  them  than  any  na- 
tion has  ever  done  for  any  other  nation 
In  the  history  of  the  world.  So  we  are  not 
very  far  apart. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  And  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman taking  the  time  today.  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  keep  this  dialog  go- 
ing, as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  WoLiT)  says.  This  is  a  very  healthy 
thing  for  America.  Within  the  bounds 
of  supporting  our  great  Republic,  I  think 
we  should  take  time  on  this  floor  to  dis- 


cuss the  policies  and  give  sound  advice 
as  well  as  support  to  the  people's 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  for  his 
participation. 


U.S.  SANCTIONS  AGAINST  RHODESIA 

fMr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  U.S.  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
were  imposed  by  Executive  order  without 
action  or  approval  by  the  Congress,  with 
penalties  of  fines  up  to  $10,000  and  prison 
terms  up  to  10  years,  blocking  even  U.S. 
importation  of  chrome  mined  and  re- 
fined by  U.S.  citizens  and  U.S.  corpora- 
tions In  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  amendment 
stage  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  bill.  I  give 
notice  of  an  amendment  to  H.R.  11792  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  F^uLTON)  as  follows: 

Page  60,  line  21.  Insert  "  (a) "  after  "Sir.  5.". 

Page  60,  after  line  25,  Insert  the  following : 

"(b)  Section  647  of  such  chapter  3  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  647.  Dependable  Fuel  and  Raw  Ma- 
terial Supply. — It  Is  of  paramount  Impwrt- 
ance  that  long-range  economic  plans  that 
cognizance  of  the  need  for  a  dependable  sup- 
ply of  fuels  and  raw  materials  which  Is  neces- 
sary to  orderly  and  stable  development  and 
growth,  and  that  dependence  not  be  placed 
upwn  sources  which  are  Inherently  hostile  to 
free  countries  and  the  ultimate  well-being  of 
economically  underdeveloped  countries  and 
which  might  exploit  such  dependence  for  ul- 
timate political  domination.  The  agencies  of 
government  In  the  United  States  are  directed 
to  work  with  other  countries  In  developing 
plans  for  basing  development  programs  on 
the  use  of  the  large  and  stable  supply  of  rela- 
tively low  cost  fuels  and  raw  materials  avail- 
able in  the  free  world.  In  furthering  this 
policy,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  no  prohibition  may  be  imposed  or  con- 
tinued against  any  nation  In  the  supplying 
of  fuels  and  raw  materials,  without  the  ex- 
press approval  of  Congress."  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  now  into  the  Rec- 
ord the  excellent  statement  of  Dean 
Acheson  against  U.S.  economic  sanctions 
being  Imposed  on  free  world  countries, 
which  was  delivered  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  ot  Representatives,  No- 
vember 19, 1969 : 

Statement  or  Dean  Achsson 

The  question  whether  Britain  should,  and 
on  what  terms  might,  grant  Independence  to 
Rhodesia  misses  the  essential  operational  re- 
ality. Britain  had  no  power,  and  has  no 
power,  to  grant  or  withhold  Rhodeslan  inde- 
pendence. Rhodesia's  Independence  of  Brit- 
ain is  an  established  fact. 

The  dispute  between  Rhodesia  and  Britain 
focused  on  procedure  for  amending  certain 
Items  in  the  Rhodeslan  constitution.  The 
British  official  mind  became  befuddled  by 
the  concept  of  Parliament's  supremacy.  That 
Idea  has  operational  reality  for  the  United 
Kingdom  itself,  where  the  Instruments  of 
administration  are  subject  to  Parliament's 
control.  In  view  of  Parliament's  lack  of 
leverage  concerning  the  clvU  service,  the 
courts,  the  police,  the  armed  forces,  the 
budget,    revenue,    commerce,   or   what   not 


In  Rhodesia,  the  Idea  of  parliamentary  su- 
premacy projected  to  that  land  was  an  empty 
abstraction. 

Rhodesia  moved  in  1965  to  bring  tech- 
nicalities Into  line  with  operational  realities 
by  assuming  full  custody  of  Its  own  consti- 
tution. It  employed  a  power  manifestly  at 
its  dlsp>oeal.  irrespective  of  the  London  gov- 
ernment's acquiescence  or  objection.  The 
action  did  not  create  the  fact.  It  only  reg- 
istered the  fact. 

The  British  government  Invoked  a  parlia- 
mentary enactment  which  purportedly  con- 
veyed to  it  plenary  powers  to  deal  with  the 
situation.  It  Issued  an  Order-ln-Councll. 
That  docvunent  purportedly  abolished  the 
governing  structure  In  Rhodesia,  assigned 
absolute  control  to  the  government  In  Lon- 
don, reduced  Rhodesia  to  the  status  of  a 
Crown  Colony  (which  It  has  never  been). 
and  made  the  British-appointed  figurehead 
governor  in  Salisbury  a  surrogate  overlord 
of  the  land. 

The  provisions  were  fictitious.  A  more 
bizarre  Instance  of  fantasy  decked  out  In 
trappings  of  law  can  scarcely  be  Imagined. 

To  determine  the  pattern  of  rulershlp  In 
another  country  requires  conquering  It.  The 
British  had  neither  appetite  nor  capabilities 
for  doing  anything  of  the  sort.  Nothing  was 
farther  from  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson's 
resourceful  imagination  than  the  intention 
to  Invade,  to  subjugate,  to  paclf  jh  and  to  run 
Rhodesia. 

International  sanctions  were  what  the 
British  counted  on  to  ball  their  policy  out  of 
bankruptcy.  Wholesale  conunerclal  restric- 
tions were  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  war 
which  the  British  lacked  heart  and  means  to 
fight. 

We  live  In  curious  times.  The  British  found 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  In  a 
mood  to  be  gulled.  Chorusing  antl-colonlal 
cliches,  assorted  governments  vowed  to  help 
Britain  reduce  a  self-governing  territory  to 
Crown  Colony  status.  British  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  background  and  British  misin- 
formation about  the  prospects  were  accepted 
without  question.  When  It  came  to  a  matter 
of  declaring  Rhodesia  to  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  peace,  so  as  to  rationalize  application 
of  mandatory  sanctions  under  Article  41  of 
the  Charter,  the  step  was  taken  without  the 
adducing  of  a  scintilla  of  corroboratory 
evidence. 

The  actions  which  have  been  taken  are.  ot 
course,  in  derogation  of  the  Charter  Itself. 
The  powers  authorized  by  Chapter  VII  have 
been  Invoked  not  for  the  proper  purpose  of 
preserving  peace  but  lor  doing  something 
expressly  forbidden  by  paragraph  7  of  Ar- 
ticle 2  of  the  Charter,  which  states  that  the 
United  Nations  Is  to  keep  hands  off  matters 
essentially  within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction 
of  states. 

The  idea  of  using  commercial  restrictions 
as  a  substitute  for  war  In  getting  control 
over  somebody  else's  country  is  a  persistent 
and  mischievous  superstition  In  the  conduct 
of  International  affairs.  As  In  other  Instances. 
It  has  proved  delusory  in  the  Rhodeslan  case. 

The  results,  all  contraproductlve.  have  been 
to  encourage  the  British  in  Impeding  a  set- 
tlement with  Rhodesia  by  insisting  on  un- 
tenable conditions,  to  solidify  the  Rhodeslan 
electorate's  support  of  the  regime,  to  push 
Rhodesia  sharply  rlghtward  In  political  out- 
look, to  slow  up  economic  progress  for  the 
Rhodeslan  blacks,  and  to  make  the  United 
States  Improvldently  dependent  on  the  So- 
viet Union  for  chromlte. 

In  view  of  the  manifest  failure  of  economic 
sanctions,  the  question  for  this  government 
now  concerns  next  steije. 

One  theoretic  possibility  Is  a  resort  to  di- 
rect hostilities  under  Article  42  of  the  Char- 
ter, as  urged  by  some  black  African  govern- 
ments. 

That  course  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely 
out  of  the  question.  Britain  has  no  will  or 
means  for  such  a  venture.  I  cannot  Imagine 
this  government's  letting  Itself  get  Involved 
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In  hostilities  certain  to  encompass  all  of 
Southern  Africa  -a  multifarious  remote,  dif- 
ficult area  equal  to  a  dozen  CallfornlariB  In 
size.  To  blunder  Into  war  In  Soiithern  Africa 
would  have  a  divisive  effect  on  our  society 
measurelesEly  greater  thaji  Viet  Nam  has 
had. 

An  alternate  idea  Is  to  extend  sanctions  to 
all  Southern  Africa.  That  Is  a  scheme  for 
redeeming  folly  by  compoundlni;  It  Even  If 
our  government  were  to  take  leave  of  Its 
senses  and  go  alon^  In  such  an  undertaking, 
the  British.  I  am  sure,  could  be  counted  on 
to  veto  It  They  are  not  about  to  cut  cflf 
their  lucrative  trade  with  South  Africa  In 
this  resppct  at  least,  they  have  not  lost 
perspective  about  means  and  ends 

What  else'  A  few  souls,  reflecting  little 
familiarity  and  no  competence  regarding 
what  they  are  talking  about,  have  urged  In- 
vocation of  Section  5(b)  of  the  Tradlng- 
wlth-the-Enemy  Act,  as  amended,  or  some 
other  and  hypothetical  Act  of  Congress,  with 
undefined  provisions,  as  a  measure  for  what 
they  paradoxically  call  disengagement  from 
Southern  Africa.  The  only  sure  calculable 
result  would  be  to  provide  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  capital  from  other  countries.  In- 
cluding especially  South  Africa,  to  take  over 
extensive  Anierlcan  corporate  properties. 
operaUons,  fixui  markets  at  distress  prices. 

I  do  not  see  any  way.  JiK-^t  as  I  do  not  see 
any  reason,  for  pre.sBlne;  further  Into  the  bog 
to  which  British  folly,  abetted  by  our  own 
Improvidence,  has  brought  us. 

I  have  seen  three  sorts  of  arguments  on 
behalf  of  continuing  sanctions.  None  of 
them  strikes  me  as  having  even  a  shadow 
of  validity. 

The  first  such  argument  rests  on  a  con- 
cept germane  to  public  relations  rather  than 
to  foreign  policy  soundly  considered  Its  gist 
Is  that  persistence  will  garner  moral  credits 
for  us  among  black  African  governments 

I  reject  any  argument  for  persisting  In 
folly  In  hope  of  applause  In  this  Instance  I 
think  the  argument  Is  downright  patroniz- 
ing. It  rests  en  a  premL^^e  that  other  govern- 
ments can  be  fobbed  off  with  tokenism.  St^me 
of  the  black  Afrcan  governments  have  dis- 
cerned the  sterllillty  of  sanctions  all  along 
and  Insisted  that  war  would  be  necessary  If 
the  purpose  r  f  rede.slgning  the  government 
In  Rhodesia  were  to  be  realized.  If  we  are 
not  willing  n  go  down  that  avenue — and  I 
am  devoutly  hopeful  and  substantially  sure 
that  we  are  not — then  the  dignified  course 
Is  to  tell  the  black  African  governments  con- 
cerned that  they  saw  the  matter  correctly  at 
the  outset:  that  for  manifest  good  reasons 
we  are  not  of  a  will  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  the  purpose:  that  the  folly  of  eco- 
nomic hostilities  under  a  guise  of  preserving 
peace  has  proved  folly  enough:  that  we  are 
not  In  a  mood  to  go  as  far  as  the  ultimate 
foolishness  of  making  war  In  the  name  of 
avoiding  it;  that.  In  reason,  we  must  aban- 
don a  purpose  that  Is  beyond  our  Jurisdic- 
tion anyway 

The  second  sort  of  argument  for  persisting 
In  sanctions  is  a  hope  that  somehow.  In  some 
unascertalnable  future  through  develop- 
ments not  now  foreseeable,  sanctions  may 
produce  deterioration  of  conditions  to  a 
point  where  Rhodesia's  blacks  will  be  in- 
cited to  rise  up  against  the  regime  and  thus 
Ignite  war  In  Southern  Africa.  In  hope  of 
Inducing  the  tragedy  of  war.  this  argument 
would  have  us  cling  to  a  policy  orglnated 
ostensibly  fcr  the  purpose  of  avoiding  war.  A 
more  corrupted   logic   is  hard   to   Imagine. 

The  third  argumeait  for  going  on  and  on 
with  sanctions  is  one  uttered  by  a  British 
government  spokesman  at  a  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Committee  two 
weeks  ago  While  sanctions  have  proved  inef- 
ficacious for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  Rho- 
deslan  government  t»  submit  to  being  rede- 
signed by  others,  they  have  had,  according 
to  his  version,  very  Important  side  effects  In 
other  directions   in   that   they   have   denied 


Rhodesia  the  degree  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  oiUside  capital  Investment  neces- 
sary to  the  territory's  economy  if  it  Is  not 
to  stagnate  So  long  as  sanctions  are  maln- 
ta'ned.  Rhodesia's  economy  will  never  attain 
buoyancy.  Thus  he  argued 

The  predicton  Is  at  variance  with  observ- 
able trends  As  us  worst  aspect,  however,  the 
argumeii'  Is  ba.sed  not  rn  principle  but  on 
malice.  Sanctions,  ostensibly  designed  for 
preserving  peace,  become  a  method  of  wagin:.; 
a  mean  war  on  propperity..  Impoverishment 
becomes  a  goal  for  international  collabora- 
tion The  ethic  of  vengeance  takes  charge 
One  feels  a  touch  of  pity  for  the  abJectnes^ 
to  which  an  old  ally's  policy  has  come  If  we 
cannot  dis.suade  the  BnUsh  from  .so  shabby 
a  goal,  at  least  we  should  not  feel  impelled 
to  acc.-mpany  them  further. 

The  question  is  how  to  get  out  of  sanc- 
tions. We  caix  and  should  do  so  by  unilateral 
action  if  necessary,  as  well  it  may  be 

One  trouble  is  that  tiie  Charter  does  not 
take  into  account  the  eventuality  of  sanc- 
tions' coming  a  cropper  Neither  does  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  Back  at 
the  time  of  their  (Tigui  almost  a  quirter 
centtirv  ago.  It  simply  was  not  foreseen  that 
Cha'jter  VII  would  ever  l3e  mv  )ked  with  such 
disregard  for  principle.?  and  praciicallty  a.s 
we  see  in  the  Rhodesian  instance 

I'  would  be  unwise  and  unnecessary  to 
hold  that  the  Unite<l  States  can  extricate 
itsi'lf  from  sanctioi-.s  on'y  by  the  procedure 
by  which  it  entered — to  wit.  by  a  vote  of  the 
Security  Covmcil  su.sceptihle  of  veto  by  any 
one  of  the  Permanent  Members  il  can 
scarcely  imagine  th.it  the  .Soviet  Union  would 
fail  to  veui  ail  action  designed  to  free  us 
from  the  prediciinient  which  we  are  in  with 
resi>ecl  to  the  availability  and  pricing  of 
cliromite  ore  i  My  own  belief  is  that  the 
residual  power  remains  with  the  United 
States,  and  rests  speciflcally  with  the  Presl- 
dv'nt.  to  determine  whether  and  when  an 
action  under  Chapter  VII  hits  failed  and 
ihereupcM  to  declare  an  end  to  our  obliga- 
tion to  continue  the  action 

I  understand  that  the  continued  presence 
of  the  US  consular  establishment  in  .Salis- 
bury IS  a  matter  rf  co!i<.ern  to  the  Sulx"om- 
niittee  l;;  view  of  the  prrjspcctl' >•  proclama- 
tion of  a  Rhc3dfs:an  republic  Tlie  allesatio  i 
13  th.tr  failure  to  close  the  consulate  might 
be  construed  as  a  weakening  of  resolve  to 
maintain  sanctions  and  even  as  a  prefigurc- 
meiu   (f  eventual  diplomatic  recognition. 

I  do  mt  see  either  oi  these  results  as  a 
necessary  corollary  of  keeping  open  the  con- 
sulate if  the  conclusion  were  otherwise, 
tiijwever    I  would  ask:   So  what'' 

It  is  high  time  to  get  the  folly  of  sanc- 
tions ever  and  done  with. 

As  for  the  question  of  eventual  recogni- 
tion, I  am  content  to  leave  the  matter  where 
the  Constitution  puts  It — In  the  President's 
discretion,  subject  to  coordination  with  the 
Sen.\te  serving  as  a  sort  of  council  of  stale. 
On  September  25.  1969.  the  Senate  acted 
on  Senate  Resolution  205.  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Cranston  and  Aiken.  Its  gist  Is:  "That 
It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  when  the 
United  States  recognizes  a  foreign  govern- 
ment and  exchanges  diplomatic  represent- 
atives with  It.  this  does  not  Imply  that  the 
United  States  necessarily  approves  of  the 
form,  Idealogy,  or  policy  of  that  government." 
The  yeas  were  77.  The  nays  were  3.  I  call  that 
an  impressive  majority. 

At  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee's hearing  on  June  17.  1969,  on  Senate 
Resolution  205,  Mr.  George  H.  Aldrlch,  Act- 
ing Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of 
State,  appearing  In  support  of  the  resolution, 
said,  "The  proposed  resolution  reflects  the 
established  position  of  the  United  States  that 
recognition  of  a  foreign  government  does 
not  Imply  approval  of  that  government's  do- 
mestic policies  or  the  means  by  which  It 
came  to  power." 

Gkx)d!  The  Executive  also  goes  along  In 
what  I  regard  as  a  sound  approach. 


The  proper  source  of  advice  is  the  Senate, 
and  it  has  spoken.  The  Executive  branch  ap- 
pears to  concur  Without  venturing  a  spe- 
cific prediction.  I  think  I  see  signs  of  the 
end  of  an  error 


BLOUNT'S  FOLLY 


I  Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  siven  per- 
mission to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.  < 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
.shocked  to  read  the  folly  of  the  state- 
ment of  our  Postmaster  General  in  a 
recent  speech  he  made  oefore  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union,  in  the  audience  of 
whicii  were  representatives  of  most  of 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

An  account  of  this  statement  appeared 
in  the  Washintiton  Post  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember 16,  and  many  other  leading 
papers  throughout  tlie  countrj'.  The  first 
two  paragraphs  read  as  follows: 

Japanese  letter  .s>  rttr.^  can  wrrk  almost  as 
fast  as  US  machines  becau.'e  unlike  Ameri- 
cans, "the  Japanese  haven  t  fc  rgotten  how 
to  w.rk."  Posttnaster  General  Wlnton  M. 
Blount  recently  t<  id  a  news  conference  here. 

The  head  of  the  U  S  postal  system  said  he 
had  not  been  through  the  Japanese  post  of- 
fice yet  but  had  learned  that  a  maimal 
sorter  here  can  handle  ri.OOO  letters  an  hour. 
"The  machines  we  have  are  designed  to  do 
only  3.600  letters  an  hour."  he  said. 

It  is  apparent  to  me.  and  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  to  many  of  my  colkagues,  that  a 
man  who  has  such  a  low  opinion  of 
American  labor  is  hardly  qualified  to  be 
the  Postmaster  General  of  this  great 
Nation.  After  all  the  derogatory  state- 
ments of  the  efficiency  of  postal  workers 
on  the  part  of  iiostal  officials.  I  am  sur- 
prised there  is  any  loyalty  to  the  postal 
senice  on  the  part  of  the  360,000  postal 
clerks  of  our  sy.'^tem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  first  like  to  point 
out  that  this  is  a  qualitative  thing.  The 
Postmaster  General  neglected  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  in  manual  sorting  the 
reach  of  most  workers — and  I  do  not 
imagine  the  arms  of  the  Japanese  work- 
ers are  longer  than  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can postal  clerks — prevents  sortation 
beyond  a  case  containing  49  bins.  In  some 
sortatlons,  the  number  of  bins  in  a  case 
reach  to  77. 

But  the  machines  of  which  the  Post- 
master General  speaks  attain  an  in- 
depth  sortation  of  277  holes.  This  means, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  once  a  sortation  is 
made  by  a  machine  it  eliminates  the  ne- 
cessity for  secondary,  tertiary — and  in 
many  cases  even  the  need  for  a  fourth 
sortation. 

I  would  fuither  like  to  point  out  that 
it  has  been  empirically  proven  in  postal 
work  that  it  is  nigh  impossible  for  the 
letter  sorter's  mind  to  remember  more 
than  a  190-bin  capacity.  Again  I  point 
up  the  importance  of  the  machine's  ca- 
pacity of  277  holes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  all  the  more  appar- 
ent to  me  that  such  pronouncements  by 
the  Postmaster  General  can  only  weaken 
his  proposition  for  a  postal  corporation. 
Obviously,  he  intends  to  remove  the  civil 
service  status  protection  of  the  postal 
workers. 

If  the  Postmaster  General  has  his  cor- 
poration, If  "politics"  are  removed  from 
the  Department,  and  If   the  dedicated 
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postal  workers  lose  civil  service  status, 
what  would  postal  reform  amount  to? 

Would  it  be  a  return  to  the  sweatshop 
era?  Would  it  be  a  return  to  an  era 
where  management  held  all  the  trump 
cards  and  the  workers  had  to  meet  an 
almost  impossible  piece  rate  schedule  in 
order  to  earn  a  meager  living? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  for  one  do  not  think 
the  American  labor  force  has  forgotten 
how  to  work.  1  do  believe  American  work- 
men have  learned  that  there  is  a  certain 
dignity  of  humankind  and  that  these 
workers  never  again  intend  that  our 
economy  return  to  the  day  of  slavery  or 
the  indentured  servant — to  a  day  when 
men  dropped  from  exhaustion  at  their 
work. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  always  been  in 
the  history  of  the  Post  OfTice  that  the 
administration  has  discouraged  better 
wages,  comparability,  if  you  will,  with 
the  rest  of  the  American  work  force.  It 
has  always  been  in  the  hi.story  of  the 
Post  Office  that  the  letter  carriers  and 
clerks  were  denied  wage  increa.ses  com- 
parable to  those  gained  by  private  indus- 
try for  similar  work.  And  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  cost-of-living  index  the 
letter  carriers  and  clerks  have  always 
lagged  behind  18  months  or  2  years  in 
attaining  wage  increases  that  would 
make  their  wages  comparable  to  those 
on  similar  jobs  in  private  industry. 

I  submit  fhat  if  these  carriers  and 
clerks  had  not  been  able  to  appeal  to 
t'leir  elected  representatives  in  Congress, 
they  would  have  fallen  even  farther 
behind  the  cost-of-living  index. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Postmaster  Gener- 
al's statement  in  Tokyo  leads  me  to 
once  again  plead  with  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  attention  to  the  current  pay 
raise  bill.  H.R.  13000.  which  has  been 
passed  by  this  body  and  sent  to  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  most  especially  concerned  about 
that  portion  of  the  bill  which  would  give 
the  postal  workers  a  5.4-percent  increase. 
Tills  would  increase  their  wages  to  the 
point  where  they  would  catch  up  to  the 
cost-of-li\1ng  index  as  of  May  31  of  this 
almost  past  year.  And,  nearly  6  months 
have  already  elapsed  since  that  date. 
Soon  the  postal  workers  will  be  2  years 
behind  the  BLS's  figures  on  the  cost-of- 
living  index. 

Actually.  I  get  the  feeling  the  present 
management  of  the  Post  Office  is, 
through  deliberate  mismanagement,  at- 
t'^mpting  to  prove  its  case  for  the  need 
of  the  Postal  Corporation. 

Unfortimately,  the  justification  for  the 
corporation  concept  seems  to  be  based 
on  derogatory  attacks  and  smears  on 
the  ability  and  record  of  our  dedicated 
postal  workers.  I  frankly  would  shudder, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  750,000  postal  workers 
suddenly  did  "forget  how  to  work. "  I 
fear  our  cities  would  soon  be  so  stacked 
with  moimtains  of  letters  and  parcels 
that  all  the  bulldozers,  cats,  power 
shovels,  and  earth  movers  of  the  Bloimt 
Construction  Co.  would  be  required  just 
to  clear  the  streets  for  daily  traffic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  Mr.  Blount 
better  say  a  prayer  tonight  that  750,000 
postal  workers  do  not  "forget  how  to 
work. " 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  talking 
with  my  good  friend,  Patrick  Nilan,  the 


legislative  director  of  the  United  Fed- 
eration of  Postal  Clerks,  he  had  this  to 
say  regarding  Mr.  Blount's  speech  at  the 
Universal  Postal  Union: 

The  Postmaster  is  apparently  in  his  last 
ditch  effort  to  resurrect  his  ill-advised  and 
ill-conceived  corporation  plan,  which  Con- 
gress to  date  has  refused  to  buy.  Now  in 
desperation  he  has  seen  fit  to  attack  and 
degrade  the  American  postal  clerk  without 
personally  verifying  on-the-spot  distribu- 
tion of  mail  by  a  Japanese  postal  clerk. 

If  the  Postm.,3ter  General  will  testify  un- 
der oath  thai  ne  personally  watched  a  J.'pa- 
nese  postal  clerk  achieve  this  work  record  of 
3.000  an  hour  over  an  eight-hour  day.  we  will 
accept  his  word  for  It.  Otherwise,  wc  will 
have  to  conclude  that  someone  pulled  the 
"honorable  wool"  over  his  eves 


THE  476TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  DIS- 
COVERY OF  PUERTO  RICO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Farbstein)  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recog- 
nizing that  today,  November  19,  the  date 
of  the  discovery  of  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  desiring  that  the  students  of 
Puerto  Rican  descent  presently  attend- 
ing the  public  schools  in  the  19th  Con^ 
gressional  District  of  New  York,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  celebrate 
that  fact  with  proper  ceremonies,  I  have 
sent  the  following  greeting  to  the  prin- 
cipals of  each  of  the  schools  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  have  suggested  that  assemblies 
be  held  to  commemorate  this  date. 

The  greeting  follows: 

Four  hundred  and  seventy  six  years  ago 
today  (November  19.  14931.  a  year  after  his 
first  great  voyage  to  the  New  World.  Christo- 
pher Columijus  discovered  the  island  of 
Puerto  Rico  Just  fifteen  years  later,  the  first 
Spaniah  ietLicnient  was  established  on  the 
island,  under  the  leadership  of  the  discoverer 
of  Florida.  Ponc^  de  L-eon.  So  from  the  very 
beginning,  the  story  of  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
closely  associated  with  both  Europe  and 
mainland  Americ.i.  prophetic  of  her  special 
relationship  In  later  history  to  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Hispanic  culture  of 
Latin  America. 

It  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure,  sharing  in 
the  celebration  of  this  occasion,  to  extend 
warmest  greetings  and  good  '(Wishes  to  my 
fellow  citizens  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  de- 
scent. America  Is  a  nation  of  many  national, 
ethnic,  and  religious  communities,  each 
rightly  proud  of  its  own  distinctive  contribu- 
tion to  the  life  of  our  country.  A  major  ele- 
ment In  this  rich  tapestry  of  peoples  is  our 
great  Spanish-speaking  community,  and  es- 
pecially those  who  come  to  our  shores  from 
Puerto  Rico  in  increasing  numbers, 
strengthening  our  common  National  herit- 
age of  unity  in  diversity.  The  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  brought  to  this  land  dis- 
tinctive gifts  of  song,  of  dance,  of  grace,  and 
of  beauty,  part  of  that  larger  culture  shared 
by  our  Latin  American  friends  and  neighbors. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  our  schools  are 
the  hope  of  democracy  for  It  Is  there  that 
the  values  and  ideals  of  our  society  are  trans- 
mitted, deepened,  and  refined  by  experience 
and  knowledge  alike.  The  challenging  tasks 
of  the  future  rest  with  you.  the  students  and 
teachers  of  America — the  building  of  a  just 
and  lasting  peace,  the  overcoming  of  every 
form  of  prejudice  and  discrimination,  the 
securing  of  equality  of  right  and  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all.  As  we  remember  the  dramatic 
story  of  Columbus  and  his  momentous  dis- 
covery, so  may  we  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  American  faith  in  the 


freedom  and  dignity  of  every  man  So  may 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  proud  of  their 
great  heritage  and  hopeful  for  the  future, 
play  their  rightful  part  In  the  ongoing  story 
of  .America 


WHY    THE    POTATO    BILL    GOT 
MASHED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  FiNDLEY  I  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  topic 
is  mashed  pototoes — more  specifically. 
•'The  potato  bill  that  got  maslied,  and 
why." 

Last  Wednesday  the  House  of  Renre- 
.seiitatives  took  up  H.R.  2777.  entitled 
the  Potato  Research  and  Promotion  Act. 
It  was  designed  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  under  ceitain  con- 
ditions, to  establish  a  National  Potato 
Promotion  Board,  and  to  authorize  a 
checkoff  of  a  penny  per  himdredweight 
against  commercial  producers  to  pay 
promotion  and  research  costs. 

Under  -the  bill  as  it  camiC  to  tlie  floor, 
the  U.S.  Treasury  would  pay  the  annual 
administrative  cosus  of  the  program,  es- 
timated at  $80,000.  plus  the  refe.'-endum 
cost,  e-stimated  at  8325,000.  In  Washing- 
ton that  kind  of  money  is  really  just  pea- 
nuts, not  even  small  potatoes. 

It  came  to  the  floor  under  suspicious 
circumstances.  It  had  the  support  of  the 
Secretarj-  of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment he  heads.  It  was  reported  favor- 
ably. 15  to  6.  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agricult'dre.  Potato  growers  generally 
.■termed  well  plea.«;ed  with  it. 

The  only  organized  opposition  came 
from  the  F'arm  Bureau.  I  received  criti- 
cal letters  from  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  and  the  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Association,  and  I  am  sure  similar 
letters  went  to  my  colleagues. 

Attendance  on  the  House  floor  was 
lighter  than  usual.  At  one  point  during 
debate  I  demanded  a  quorum  call  in  an 
effort  to  get  a  few  extra  bodies  on  the 
floor  to  liear  what  was  going  on.  and 
hopefully  to  iMck  up  some  support  for  a 
couple  of  amendments  I  had  in  mind. 

The  debate  revolved  partly  around  an 
amendment  I  offered  which  would  re- 
quire that  the  checkoff  amounts  would 
be  large  enough  to  cover  administrative 
expenses  and  the  cost  of  a  successful 
referendum,  as  well  as  the  direct  promo- 
tion costs  of  potato  advertising.  This  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Goodling) 
which  dealt  only  with  administrative  ex- 
pense. 

My  point  was  that  producers  should 
pay  all  costs  arising  from  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  what  was  malnlj' 
product  advertising.  I  Objected  to  Fed- 
eral subsidy  of  this  advertising,  feeling 
that  those  served  should  foot  the  whole 
bill.  It  was  a  self-help,  self-financing 
amendment,  pure  and  simple. 

My  amendment  carried,  first  on  a 
voice  vote,  then  on  a  55  to  35  standing 
vote,  and  finally  on  a  58  to  48  teller  vote. 

While  my  amendment  did  not  exactly 
make  the  bill  perfect,  by  putting  the  pro- 
motion on  a  self-financing  basis,  the  bill 
was  so  significantly  improved  that  I  was 
convinced   that  with   the  support  that 
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brought  the  original  proposal  to  the  floor, 
the  amended  version  would  breeze 
through  on  the  final  passage  vote. 

Then  something  funny — or  perhaps 
better  stated,  imlunny— happened  on 
the  way  to  the  rollcall. 

The  potato  bill  got  mashed.  Despite 
the  fact  that  my  amendment  gained  sev- 
eral extra  votes  for  the  bill  it  came  out 
well-whipped  potatoes,  losing  171  to  198. 

Why? 

At  first  glance  the  defeat  would  seem 
a  major  victory  for  the  Farm  Bureau. 
Could  it  be  said  that  single-handedly  the 
Farm  Bureau  took  on  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  clobbered  a  farm  bill? 

Undoubtedly  Farm  Bureau  opposition 
had  its  effect.  Farm  Bureau  has  a  repu- 
tation on  Capitol  Hill,  and  is  especially 
influential  in  conservative  circles. 

Secretary  Hardin  and  his  staff  would 
be  well  advised  to  pay  more  attention  to 
Farm  Bureau  policy  views.  I  strongly 
urge  just  that. 

But  the  "rtiessage  in  the  mashed  potato 
bill  was  m'uch  broader  than  a  tribute  to 
Farm  Bureau  political  muscle. 

I  see  it  as  a  clear  warning  that  the 
temper  of  Congress  regarding  farm  legis- 
lation has  changed  substantially  over 
just  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  a  warning 
which  everyone  sincerely  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  American  agricvUture 
should  recognize.  Those  who  should  take 
notice  include  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  farm 
organizations  and  individual  farmers. 

Here  is  the  waminc:  I  see  in  the  mashed 
potato  bill:  The  U.S.  Congress  has  a  re- 
flex reaction  to  farm  bills  which  is 
negative.  If  in  doubt,  vote  no. 

The  day  is  gone  when  bills  will  sweep 
through  Congress  just  because  they  are 
labeled,  "This  helps  the  farmers." 

City  people — city  Congressmen — are 
not  favorably  impressed  with  farm  pro- 
grams. They  have  been  given  so  many 
grandiose  promises  followed  by  dismal 
results  over  so  many  years  that  a  lot  of 
them  have  stopped  listening. 

Every  time  a  farm  bill  is  presented,  its 
proponents  say  it  will  cut  Government 
costs,  raise  fann  Income,  and  protect  the 
consumer.  Nevertheless,  the  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  keeps 
climbing.  Direct  payments  to  farmers 
have  jumped  from  a  half-billion  dollars 
in  1960  to  $3  billion  this  year,  and  $4 
billion  estimated  for  next  year. 

Cotton  farmers  now  get  half  their  crop 
income  from  the  Government,  wheat 
farmers  one-third,  and  feed  grains  farm- 
ers one-fourth.  With  farm  ix>pulation 
going  down  and  payments  to  farmers 
going  up,  city  Congressmen  can  be  for- 
given for  being  disenchanted  with  farm 
legislation. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  single 
factor,  big  payments  to  individual  farm- 
ers have  given  flarm  bills  a  bad  name. 
City  people  read  about  Senator  Eastland 
getting  over  $100i,000  a  year,  the  Boswell 
farm  over  $4  million,  and  thousands  of 
farmers  getting  individual  payments  to- 
taling over  $5,000  a  year.  The  book  list- 
ing these  payments  weighs  more  than  a 
5-pound  sack  ol  potatoes,  is  3  inches 
thick,  and  Is  filled  with  small  print. 


If  I  read  their  reaction  correctly,  most 
Congressmen  seem  convinced  that  farm 
bills  generally  favor  well-to-do  farmers 
and  provide  little  real  help  for  the  aver- 
age family-type  operation.  They  are  up- 
set at  bills  in  Congress  which  pay  vast 
siuns  for  not  growing  food  at  a  time  when 
there  is  evidence  that  poor  people  right 
here  at  home  do  not  get  adequate  nutri- 
tion. 

At  this  late  date  with-  the  1970  fiscal 
year  nearly  half  gone,  the  Agriculture 
Department's  annual  appropriation  just 
today  cleared  Congress.  What  held  it  up 
until  November  19?  A  House  provision 
setting  a  $20,000  limit  on  Government 
pajonents  to  individual  farmers.  While 
it  was  not  finally  accepted  today,  it  is 
clear  that  next  year's  farm  bill  will  have 
to  contain  such  a  provision  if  it  Is  to  pass 
the  House. 

To  sum  up,  the  potato  bill  got  mashed 
mainly  because  many  individual  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  coming  to  the  House 
floor  to  vote  instinctively  felt  that  it  was 
just  another  foolish  subsidy  bill  for 
farmers,  and  voted  "No." 

And  from  this  we  should  all  learn  this 
lesson:  American  agriculture  has  a  seri- 
ous public  relations  problem  on  its  hands. 
On  Capitol  Hill,  it  is  on  the  defensive 
Farm  bills  of  the  future  must  be  care- 
fully and  clearly  designed  to  serve  the 
broad  interests  of  the  American  people, 
and  shorn  of  any  features  which  might 
be  interpreted  as  serving  the  narrow  in- 
terests of  a  handful  of  well-to-do  farm- 
ers. Then  they  must  be  thoroughly  mer- 
chandised in  advance  of  floor  action. 


INTIMIDATION  OP  PRESIDENTIAL 
APPOINTEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Williams),  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  fortunate,  I  have  discovered,  to 
have  a  mindreader  in  its  midst. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Congressman 
Ottinger. 

I  see  by  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  that  the  Congressman  has  de- 
cided that  because  FCC  Chairman  Dean 
Burch  called  three  networks  and  asked 
for  transcripts — a  most  legitimate  re- 
quest, by  the  way — that  he  is  guilty  of 
"a  clear  efifort  at  intimidation." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  charge  that  the  attacks 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  his  colleague  from  California, 
the  honorable  Lionel  van  Dekrlin,  are 
guilty  of  a  clear  effort  at  intimidation. 

However,  they  seek  to  intimidate  the 
Chairman  of  the  FCC  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  to  be  that  every  ap- 
pointee of  the  President  is  going  to  be 
harassed  by  members  of  the  other  party 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty? 

Is  it  to  be  that  my  politically  motivated 
colleagues  are  going  to  charge  politics 
of  intimidation  every  time  a  presidential 
appointee  says  or  does  something? 

I  would  hope  not.  I  would  hope  that 
my  colleagues  from  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia would  begin  to  put  first  things 
first  and  wait  at  least  until  next  year 
to  worry  about  reelection. 


GEN.  ROBERT  E.  WOOD:  A  PROMI- 
NENT BUILDER  OF  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL  AND  ARCHITECT  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  GREATEST  MERCHAN- 
DISING ENTERPRISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Peimsyl- 
vania  (Mr.  Flood)  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  was  one  of 
the  greatest  works  of  man.  Dlstingiiished 
graduates  of  that  school  of  experience, 
after  leaving  canal  service,  rose  to  high 
positions  of  leadership  In  their  fields. 

Among  such  leaders  wtis  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Wood,  who  started  his  notable  career 
as  chief  quartermaster  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  later  entered  the  mail-order  field, 
and  became  the  foremost  merchandiser 
of  the  world  as  the  head  of  Sears.  Roe- 
buck &  Co.  He  later  said  that  after  his 
experience  at  Panama  everything  else 
was  easy. 

His  notable  achievements  include  res- 
cue of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and 
starting  it  on  the  road  to  its  EKJSition 
today  as  a  great  publishing  house. 

A  staunch  patriot,  able  executive,  and 
shrewd  business  strategist.  General 
Wood  left  his  mark  on  every  work  with 
which  he  was  associated  and  proved 
himself  a  statesman  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  country  ever  in  mind. 

In  order  that  the  story  of  General 
Wood's  life  as  told  in  two  obituaries  may 
be  recorded  in  the  permanent  annals  of 
the  Congress,  I  quote  both  &s  parts  of  my 
remarks  as  follows : 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Nov.  7,  1969] 

Architect  or  Scabs  Growth.   Oen.  R.  E. 

Wood,   Dies   at  90 

Lake  Forest,  Ili,.,  November  6. — Gen.  Rob- 
ert E.  Wood,  architect  of  the  modern-day 
multlblUlon-dollar  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
merchandising  empire,  died  today  at  the  age 
of  90. 

The  retired  board  chairman  of  Sears,  who 
Is  credited  with  building  the  firm  from  a 
strictly  mall-order  business  into  the  world's 
largest  retail  distributor  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts, died  at  his  home  in  Lake  Forest. 

A  graduate  of  West  Point,  General  Wood 
enjoyed  successful  careers  in  the  military 
as  well  as  In  the  bulsness  field.  He  retired 
from  the  Army  as  a  brigadier  general. 

He  served  as  chief  quartermaster  with  the 
Army  in  Panama  during  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  was  acting  quartermaster 
general  for  the  entire  United  States  Army 
during  World  War  I. 

He  Joined  Sears.  Roebuck  in  1924  as  a  vice 
president  and  later  rose  to  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board.  He  gave  up  the  chair- 
manship in  1964,  when  he  retired,  but  con- 
tinued as  a  director  imtll  May,  1968. 

General  Wood  foresaw  In  1924  a  decline  in 
mall-order  sales  as  the  balance  of  population 
moved  from  the  country  to  urban  centers 
and  he  steered  Sears — until  then,  a  $200- 
mllUon-a-year  mall-order  operation — into 
the  retail -store  business. 

The  Srst  store,  opened  in  1925.  was  a 
success.  Under  General  Wood,  the  retaU  op- 
eration was  expanded  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  Today,  Sears  has 
more  than  SCO  retail  outlets  with  annual 
sales  In  excess  of  $7  billion. 

General  Wood  attributed  the  succesa  of 
Sears's  retail  operation  and  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  nation's  shopping  patterns  to  the 
automobile. 

•'It  created  a  revolution,  and  we  were  the 
first  to  take  advantage  of  It,"  he  reminisced 
in  an  interview  a  year  ago. 
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General  Wood  took  advantage  of  space  aa 
weU  as  time.  He  located  Sears  stores  general- 
ly outside  central  shopping  districts,  where 
land  was  cheaper  and  parking  lots  could  be 
built. 

StrCCESS    FORMULA 

He  gave  this  formula  for  successful  mass 
selling:  "A  great  merchandise  force  plus  a 
great  management  force  plus  rank-and-file 
with  spirit  '■ 

General  Wood  also  founded  All-State  In- 
surance Company,  a  Sears  subsidiary,  now 
the  world's  largest  stock  company  automobile 
Insurer  and  a  leader  in  other  insurance  fields. 

A  native  of  Kansas  City,  General  Wood 
came  from  a  military  family.  Both  bis  ma- 
ternal grandfather  and  his  father  were  cap- 
tains In  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil 
War. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Mary 
Butler  Hardwick  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  a  son,  and 
four  daughters. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Saturday. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Nov.  6.  1969] 

General  Wood  Dies  at  90.  Retired  Head  of 
Sears 

Chicago. — Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood,  retired 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co..  died  today.  He  was  90  years  old. 

Gen.  Wood,  who  was  generally  credited 
as  the  builder  of  the  modem-day  Sears,  the 
world's  largest  merchandising  firm,  died  in 
his  Lake  Forest  home. 

Gen.  Wood,  a  retired  Army  olBcer,  Joined 
Sears  in  1924  as  a  vice  president  and  went 
on  to  become  president  and  board  chairman. 

He  also  founded  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  a 
Sears  subsidiary. 

Gen.  Wood  was  regarded  throughout  the 
world  as  a  great  leader  in  the  merchandising 
field. 

In  1924.  the  year  he  Joined  the  firm,  he  pro- 
posed that  Sears  enter  into  the  retail  store 
field.  He  led  the  company  from  a  strictly 
mall  order  house  to  a  combined  retail  store 
and  catalogue  distribution  system  of  interna- 
tional scope. 

KANSAS   city    NATIVE 

The  first  Sears  retail  store  opened  in  1925 
when  the  firm's  mall  order  sales  totaled 
about  $200  million  a  year.  Now  it  has  more 
than  800  retail  outlets,  and  the  company's 
over-all  sales  total  more  than  $7  billion  a 
year 

Gen.  Wood  became  president  of  Sears  in 
1928  and  chairman  In  1939.  He  retired  from 
active  management  in  1954  but  continued  as 
a  director  until  May,  1968,  when  he  was 
named  the  first  honorary  chairman  of  the 
board. 

His  long  career  was  dlstlng^ulshd  by  out- 
standing success  in  both  military  and  busi- 
ness fields. 

Bom  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  13,  1879. 
Gen.  Wood  was  graduated  from  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  In  1900  and 
later  served  10  years  in  Panama  during  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  There  he  rose 
to  chief  quartermaster  in  charge  of  all  pur- 
chasing and  distribution  of  supplies. 

During  World  War  I  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  Army  Transport  Service  in  France  and 
England.  At  39.  be  was  recalled  to  Wash- 
ington, promoted  to  brigadier  general  and 
named  acting  quartermaster  generaj  and  di- 
rector of  purchases  and  storage  for  the  entire 
United  States  Army. 

Gen.  Wood  returned  to  civilian  life  In  1919 
and  spent  five  years  as  a  vice  president  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  where  he  started 
his  career  as  a  mass  merchandiser,  before 
Joining  Sears. 

FOUNDED   ALLSTATE   LN    1931 

In  1981,  after  he  became  president  of  Sears, 
Gen.  Wood  founded  Allstate  Insurance  Co. 
as  a  Sean  srubaldiary.  Allstate  now  la  the 
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world's  largest  stock  company  automobile  in- 
surer and  a  leader  in  other  Insurance  fields. 

Gen.  Wood  guided  Sears  through  the  diffi- 
cult depression  and  World  War  II  years,  con- 
tinuing an  aggressive  expansion  program. 
Under  tils  direction,  stores  were  opened  in 
Cuba  and  Latin  America. 

Gen.  Wood  was  the  eldest  of  five  children 
of  Robert  W.  and  UlUe  Collins  Wood.  Both 
hlB  maternal  grandfather  and  his  father 
served  as  captains  In  the  Union  Army  during 
the  Civil  War. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife,  the  former 
Mary  Butler  Hardwick  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
five  children,  Robert  W.,  of  Palestine,  Tex.; 
Mrs.  Hugo  V.  Neuhaus  of  Houston,  Tex.; 
and  Mrs.  WUUam  H.  MJtchell,  Mrs.  Calvin 
Fentress  and  Mrs.  A.  Watson  Armour  III, 
all  of  Lake  Forest. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  AND  GOLDA 
MEIR'S  PRAISE  OF  NIXON'S  VIET- 
NAM POLICY:  CHAPTER  3— GOLDA 
OUTRANKS  POPE  PAUL 

'Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
antipathy  to  President  Nixon  is  mighty 
strong  in  certain  quarters.  For  the  past 
2  days.  I  have  found  evidence  worthy  of 
commenting  on,  in  the  Record — page 
34365,  November  17,  and  page  34701, 
November  18 — that  bears  this  out. 

Now  a  third  comment  concerning  the 
New  York  Times  is  in  order. 

One  would  think  that  when  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel  and,  subsequently,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Supreme  Pontiff  each 
express  suppwrt  for  President  Nixon's 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia,  such  develop- 
ments would  be  front  page  news  in  New 
York  City. 

Apparently  not  to  the  Times,  however, 
which  put  Mrs.  Meir's  statement  on  page 
8  in  Monday's  editions  and  the  Pope's 
on  page  11  in  Tuesday's  paper. 

As  everyone  knows.  New  York  City  is 
inhabited  by  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  either  Jewish  or  Catholic.  The  news 
that  their  President  has  the  support  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  and  the 
Pope  is  of  intense  interest  to  them  par- 
ticularly as  well  as  to  all  Americans. 

The  failure  of  the  Times  to  give  that 
news  the  prominence  it  merited  shows  a 
lack  of  judgment  inconsistent  with  the 
professional  reputation — rightly  or 
wrongly — enjoyed  by  that  paper.  The 
only  conclusion  I  can  reach  is  that  a 
positive  decision  was  made  not  to  give 
"undue  prominence"  to  the  news  that 
two  of  the  world's  most  newsworthy 
leaders  were  in  support  of  President 
Nixon. 

At  this  pHjint.  I  wish  to  insert  the 
Times  article  describing  the  Pope's  meet- 
ing with  the  Governors  of  five  States  to 
whom  he  gave  his  statement  on  Vietnam. 
It  is  highly  significant  coming  from  one 
of  the  greatest  religious  leaders  in  the 
world.  I  wish  I  could  put  it  on  page  1 : 

Pontiff  Applattds  Nixon  on  Vietnam — Im- 
plies Resttdiation  of  Calls  for  Immediate 
pullottt 

(By   Robert   C.   Doty) 

Rome,  November  17. — Pope  Paul  VI  ap- 
plauded today  President  Nixon's  expressed 
reeolve  to  end  the  Vietnam  war  by  "a  weU 
mediated  and  responsible  procedure"  safe- 


guarding the  Vietnamese  people's  right  to 
self-determination . 

The  Pontiff  made  what  app>eared  to  be  an 
endorsement  of  the  FTesldent's  policy  and  an 
implied  repudiation  of  the  demands  for  im- 
mediate withdrawal  by  American  demonstra- 
tors at  an  audience  vrtth  five  American  gov- 
ernors. 

The  Pope  said  he  had  followed  with  great 
interest  the  "widespread  manifestation"  of 
desire  in  the  Umted  States  for  a  speedy  end 
to  the  Vietnam  war,  a  "fervent  wish"  of  his 
own.  He  noted  with  satisfaction  that  this 
was  also  the  resolve  "of  your  illustrious 
FYesldent." 

"RIGHT     mode"     is     STRESSED 

He  continued:  "Nonetheless,  we  also  under- 
stand that  the  right  mode  of  ending  the  con- 
flict demands,  in  the  present  circumstances, 
a  well-mediated  and  responsible  procedure, 
not  only  to  avoid  neglecting  International 
obligations  which  honor  and  the  necessity  of 
not  betraying  the  confidence  of  one's  allies 
require  should  be  fulfilled,  but  also  in  order 
that  the  cause  and  the  Ideal  proposed  to  your 
fellow  citizens,  for  which  so  many  have  made 
the  sacrifice  of  their  very  lives,  that  is :  help- 
ing a  people  which  is  weak  and  deserving 
of  assistance  to  defend  Its  right  to  self-de- 
termination and  to  the  free  promotion  of  its 
peaceful  development — that  this  cause  and 
this  Ideal  should  not  be  denied." 

The  five  governors  were  James  A.  Rhodes  of 
Ohio.  Claude  R.  Kirk  Jr.  of  Florida.  Calvin 
I.  Rampton  of  Utah.  Frank  L.  Farrar  of  South 
Dakota  and  Frank  Llcht  of  Rhode  Island. 
They  were  stopping  here  on  their  way  back  to 
the  United  States  after  a  study  mission  in 
Israel. 

The  Pope  also  expressed  to  the  governors 
his  hope  that  the  United  States  would  "re- 
sist the  temptation  to  furnish"  developing 
countries  with  "armamenu  that  menace  life 
and  security." 


DEATH  OP  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  give  honor  to  a  great  American, 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  who  has  passed  on 
to  his  eternal  reward. 

I  never  met  Mr.  Kennedy,  but  I  feel 
I  have  known  him  through  his  family. 
When  I  came  to  the  Congress  in  Janu- 
ary 1949,  I  was  junior  to  John  P. 
Kennedy  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  served  with  him  for  4 
years.  That  was  a  treasured  association 
in  which  he  became  my  trusted  friend. 
I  am  grateful  to  say  that  the  friendship 
continued  after  he  became  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor and  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  first  met  his  son,  Robert,  when  he 
was  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  He  served  impressively  in  that 
position  and  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  where 
he  came  to  be  known  for  his  great  hu- 
manity and  his  concern  for  the  poor  and 
the  hungry. 

I  was  for  several  years  associated 
through  my  legislative  duties  with  R. 
Sargent  Shriver,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy's 
son-in-law,  the  husband  of  Eimlce 
Kennedy  Shriver.  Mr.  Shriver  Is  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant  in  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  the  Kennedy  family,  having 
served  as  first  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  then  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimity.  He  is  now  our 
Ambassador  to  Prance. 
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Mr.  Kennedy  i«  the  only  man  in  his- 
tory to  have  been  the  father  of  three 
U.S.  Senators.  His  last  and  youngest 
son,  Edward,  continues  the  tradition  of 
public  service  effectively  and  well  as  ma- 
jority whip  of  the  Senate.  He  is  a  great 
U.S.  Senator  ano  is  certain  to  reach 
great  heights  of  public  service. 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy's  name  will  live  in 
history  in  part  because  of  his  family,  but 
also  because  he  was  himself  a  great  man 
and  a  dedicated  public  servant 

The  first  Chairman  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  he  was  later 
responsible  for  substantial  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission. 
and  he  served  as  this  country's  Ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain  during  a  difficult 
time  in  the  early  years  of  World  War  n. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  a  self-made  man. 
His  principles,  his  decency,  and  his  hu- 
manity are  now  part  of  the  history  of 
this  Nation.  His  memory  is  one  which 
we  win  all  honor.  Our  sympathy  goes 
out  to  his  family  and  to  all  who  grieve 
at  his  passing. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  MAN  PRAISES 
NDCON' 'statement  on  VIET- 
NAM 

<Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVEIAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
constituent,  Alden  H.  Plllsbury  of  Gran- 
tham, N.H.,  has  favored  me  with  a  copy 
of  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the  President 
on  the  day  after  the  President's  address 
to  the  Nation  on  Vietnam. 

I  believe  Mr.  Plllsbury  expresses  the 
views  of  the  vast  majority  of  thinking, 
patriotic  Americans.  He  does  so  with 
considerable  eloquence  which  I  am  glad 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House: 

Geantham,  N.H.. 
Noi'ember  8,  1969. 

Dear  Mr  President:  I  listened  to  jrour 
speech  lost  night  and  I  am  taUng  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  you  on  the  finest 
speech  I  have  ever  heard  you  make. 

The  path  you  have  chosen  Is  not  an  easy 
one.  but  I  sincerely  believe  it's  the  only 
right  one  you  covild  take. 

In  the  past  year  or  so  I  have  listened  to 
and  read  an  awful  lot  of  garbage  about  what 
an  unjust  war  this  is  and  what  a  lousy 
country  we  live  In  etc.,  etc. 

To  say  that  the  people  I  know  and  work 
with  and  myself  and  my  family  are  fed  up 
with  it.  Is  putting  It  mildly  We  are  proud 
to  call  ourselves  Americans  and  to  fly  our 
country's  flag.  I  personally  still  get  a  tin- 
gling feeling  when  I  hear  our  National  An- 
them and  see  Old  Glory  waving  In  the 
breeze.  Believe  me  Mr.  President  when  I  say 
I  am  not  alone  for  there  are  millions  more 
Just  like  me. 

Common  sense,  blood  and  guts  and  pride 
made  this  country  and  that's  what  it's  going 
to  take  to  keep  It  on  the  right  path  It's 
not  an  easy  road  but  then  the  best  things 
In  life  almost  never  are. 

I  have  read  a  lot  In  the  papers  and  some 
magazines  about  what  a  poor  choice  you 
made  in  picking  a  vice  president  I  don't 
believe  you  could  have  done  better  He  may 
not  get  straight  "A's"  In  English  Language 
but.  I  don't  really  believe  that's  one  of  the 
qualifications  for  the  position  he  holds  He 
talks  straight  from  the  shoulder  and  doesn't 
beat  round  the  bush,  and  what's  nice  about 
that  is.  you  don't  n^ed  any  news  analyst  to 


tell  you  what  he  Is  talking  about,  or  how  he 
stands. 

It's  inconceivable  to  me,  that  we  could 
have  Intelligent  people  on  Capitol  Hill,  such 
as  Senator  Pulbrlght.  who  is  lacking  so 
much  in  good  Judgment  and  common  sense. 
This  seems  to  be  not  uncommon  with  our 
so  called  intellectual  society  Such  a  waste 
of  brain  power  Is  a  pity.  To  be  an  idealist  is 
great  but  without  tempering  it  with  realism 
Is  stupid  and  useless 

I  have  loet  a  cousin  In  Vietnam.  My  kid 
brother  was  shot  up  badly  and  carries  shrap- 
nel today  as  well  ivs  a  p>erm«nent  plate  in  his 
head,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  he  has  recovered 
and  Is  back  on  full  time  duty.  I  have  a 
nephew  in  Vietnam  now  as  well  as  another 
nephew  who  Just  this  month  Joined  the 
Marines.  I  also  have  a  son  who  will  graduate 
from  high  school  this  year.  He  will  undoubt- 
edly be  called  upicn  to  serve  his  country  at 
some  future  date.  I  hop>e  that  he  will  never 
have  to  go  into  battle  for  his  country,  but 
I  am  Just  as  sure  that  if  he  is  asked  or  is 
needed  for  his  country,  he  will  give  his 
"all".  Ju.st  as  his  country's  gallant  men  and 
women  have  done  before  him  My  older 
brother  retired  from  the  Air  Force  last  year, 
after  '22  years  of  service.  I  also  served  3 
years  and  9  months  in  the  U  S.A.F. 

This  Is  one  hell  of  a  great  country  that  we 
live  In.  Mr.  President,  and  It  didn't  get  that 
way  by  following  a  bunch  of  quitters  or  rad- 
ical loud  mouth  minority  groups.  So  I  say 
in  closing  to  stick  to  your  gtins  for  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  only  way  out  of  this  mess 
at  this  time.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence 
in  your  ability  to  lead  this  country  down 
the  right  road,  and  if  there  was  a  Presidential 
election  tomorrow.  I'm  sure  you  would  win 
In  a  landslide  victory. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alden  H.  Pillsbury. 


POSTAL   PAY 


(Mr,  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
29.  the  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks 
placed  an  advertisement  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  appealing  to  the  Congress 
to  vote  a  discriminatory  pay  raise  for 
postal  workers,  and  insisting  that  we 
override  an  expected  veto  should  it  pass 
Congress.  While  I  do  and  have  always 
appreciated  dedicated  and  patriotic  serv- 
ice, the  ad  contained  several  misleading 
statements. 

For  example,  it  said  that  "thousands 
of  urban  postal  clerks  and  their  families 
are  literally  eligible  for  supplemental 
welfare." 

If  this  is  true.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  mil- 
lions of  production  workers  in  industry 
are  also  eligible  for  "relief.  "  The  average 
weekly  earnings  for  49  million  produc- 
tion workers  in  the  private  sector  in 
September  of  1969  was  $117.80.  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics.  This 
means  they  are  being  paid  at  the  annual 
rate  of  $6,125.60.  And  that  is  less  than 
the  lowest  pay  of  step  1,  PFS-5  clerk  or 
letter  carrier,  which  is  $6,176. 

The  private  industry  earnings  figure 
includes  overtime,  and  other  differen- 
tials. The  salary  quoted  for  the  PFS-5 
clerk  does  not. 

The  current  level  of  earnings  of  postal 
clerk  imder  phase  III  of  the  existing  pay 
law  is  estimated  at  $7,688,  including 
overtime  and  other  differentials,  but  ex- 
cluding fringe  benefits. 


This  represents  an  average  weekly 
earnings  level  of  $147.85 — which  is  well 
above  gross  earnings  of  production 
workers  in  Industry. 

The  advertisement  also  says,  that  "it 
is  immoral"  to  "Imprison  us  in  a  wage 
structure  that  has  been  so  substandard 
for  so  long  that  some  postal  clerks  are 
being  forced  into  public  welfare  to  make 
ends  meet.' 

If  this  were  true,  I  would  agree. 

However,  with  the  exception  of  a  New 
York  Times  story  of  October  17,  which 
stated  that  two  letter  carriers  had  ap- 
plied for  welfare  In  New  York  City,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  any  postal  clerks  or 
letter  carriers  are  on  relief.  The  line-ups 
or  "grieves"  for  employment  are  still 
long,  and  few  resignations  are  noted. 

The  clerks  take  issue  with  President 
Nixon's  content  that  the  proposed  pay 
bill  gives  disproportionate  l>enefits  to 
postal  employees,  but,  I  see  no  justifica- 
tion for  giving  such  treatment  to  them. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  impressed  by  the 
"scare  tactics"  of  the  postal  clerks.  I 
trust  my  colleagues  are  equally  imim- 
pressed. 

A  BOUQUET  FOR  THE  IRS 

I  Mr.  FASCEDLL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  is  often  on  the 
receiving  end  of  a  lot  of  brickbats,  not 
only  from  taxpayers  but  from  media  like 
the  Reader's  Digest,  which  has  carried 
a  series  of  articles  on  alleged  harassment 
by  the  IRS.  and  from  those  of  us  in  offi- 
cial positions  of  one  kind  or  another. 

As  chairman  of  the  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  I 
have  received  complaints  from  individ- 
ual taxpayers  that  I  have  had  to  take 
up  with  the  IRS.  The  subcommittee  is 
continually  studying  the  possibilities  of 
simplifying  income  tax  forms  and  pro- 
cedures, to  make  them  easier  on  the  tax- 
payer. Not  too  long  ago  I  raised  very 
sharp  criticism  of  the  new  income  tax 
forms  that  the  IRS  is  preparing  for  use 
next  year.  These  are  being  promulgated 
by  the  IRS  as  simplifications,  but  I  told 
IRS  the  new  forms  are  even  more  con- 
fusing than  the  old  forms  and  will  com- 
pel more  small  taxpayers  to  pay  consult- 
ants to  help  them  with  their  returns. 
Because  the  sut>committee  has  oversight 
jurisdiction  over  IRS  operations,  we  have 
the  responsibility  of  bringing  matters 
such  as  these  to  their  attention. 

As  do  all  taxpayers.  I  have  the  very 
genuine  feeling  that  the  IRS  does  everj'- 
thing  possible  to  collect  any  taxes  it  feels 
are  owed  to  the  Government.  Sometimes 
their  actions  .seem  extremely  harsh.  Cer- 
tainly, whenever  in  the  review  of  a  tax 
return  it  appears  that  the  taxpayer  has 
not  paid  enough  the  IRS  quickly  bring 
that  fact  to  the  taxpayer's  attention. 
Recently  I  asked  IRS  this  question: 

When  IRS  finds  that  a  taxpayer  has  made 
a  mistake  and  owes  more  taxes.  It  auto- 
matically requests  him  to  make  a  payment, 
but  when  IRS  finds  that  the  taxpayer  has 
overpaid,  does  It  automatically  advise  him 
that  he  has  a  refund  coming? 
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I  received  a  very  affirmative  answer  to  At  this  point  I  should  mention  that  the  he  was  old  enough  to  vote.  Another  major 

that  question  from  the  Commissioner  of  ni^jor  portion  of  our  capability  relative  to  hoodlum — arrested  by  the  FBI  and  convicted 

IRS,  Randolph  Thrower  ^^®  above  progrcmis,  and  related  areas,  stems  of  interfering  with  Interstate  commerce — Is 

Thp  rnmmi<;<:lnnpr  tj-ilH  m«»  tViut  ■mhitm  from    the   recently   installed   Service's   auto-  alleged  by  his  underworld  associates  to  have 

ever  IrIs  flnriTthftt  R  mliTftlTP^^  '"*"''  "^^^  processing  system  with  It*  heavy  participated  In  more  than  20  gangland  slay- 

ever  irvo  luios  inai  a  mistaKe  nas  oeen  reliance  on  advanced  computer  technology,  ings  over  the  years 

made  m  overpayment  of  taxes  the  tax-  Also,  in  all  tax  examinations,  agents  are  La  Cosa  Nostra  means,  literally.  "o\ir 
payer  is  advised  and  promptly  given  a  responsible  for  determining  the  correct  tax  thing"  or  "our  business,"  and  the  mob's  busl- 
refund  or  proper  tax  credit  That  is  not  liability.  This  means  that  examiners  look  for  ness  Is  violence.  Violence  Is  used  in  subdu- 
only  IRS  policy  but  that  policy  is  actively  indications  that  taxpayers  have  overstated  ing  rebellious  union  members,  fighting  com- 
in  force.  For  example,  in  the  year  ending  *^*'''  llat)lllty.  in  1968,  service  examinations  peutlon  in  legitimate  industry,  eliminating 
last  June  30  IRS  returned  over  $140  mil  disclosed  overassessments  of  $177.9  million,  witnesses  and  informants,  collecting  on  gam- 
lion  that  had  been  overnald  bv  taxnaver.;  ^  ^°^  ^^^^  ^^^^  information  acquaints  you  bllng  and  loan-sharking  debts,  seizing  con- 
i^!if^f*v?  »  ♦  J?i  y  ^^If  "^^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  operating  philosophy  within  tPol  of  certain  forms  of  business,  removing 
A  lot  Of  that  was  returned  automatically,  the  Service  relative  to  the  subject  of  your  rival  mobsters,  and  enforcing  discipline 
without  the  taxpayer  even  being  aware  inquiry,  and  that  the  facts  demonstrate  the  within  its  own  ranks. 

that  he  had  made  a  mistake  against  him-  philosophy  is  implemented  in  the  actual  op-  u  anyone  thinks  of  gamblers  and  racket- 
self,  eratlng  situation.  e^rs  In  the  Hollywood  fashion  of  gruff,  but 
It  is  obvious  from  Commissioner  with  kind  regards.  warmhearted,  bximblers  who  wear  loud  ties 
Thrower's  letter  to  me  that  he  is  ex-  sincerely  and  possess  funny  nicknames,  let  him  dls- 
tremely  pleased  with  that  policy  and  that  Randolph  w.  t^ower^  ^iss  that  idea  right  now. 

he  would  like  more  people  to  know  about                           Cammisstoner.  what  is  warmhearted  about  a  loan-shark 

it    T,,ot  -Ti,                     tl-»*j4.u4  ■  victim  handcuffed  to  a  basement  pipe  and 
It.  Just  as  I  have  never  hesitated  to  bring  ^^ten  savagely  because  of  a  delinquent  debt; 
complaints  to  the  attenUon  of  the  IRS  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  STRESSES  NEED  or  a  suspected  informant  Impaled  on  a  meat- 
I  feel  it  equally  my  obligation  to  tell  the  FOR  PUBLIC  AWARENESS  ABOUT  hook  and   tortured   to  death;    or   two   rival 
Memljers  of  Congress  and  all  taxpayers  ORGANIZED  CRIME  mobsters  chopped  to  death  with  a  hatchet 
about   this    IRS   policy,    and    to   publicly  ,1.,^    t;iac<-.ctt     ooI,^^    ^^^   „,„.   „j„o„  and  a  third  thrown  allve  into  a  flaming  fur- 
commend  Commissioner  Thrower  for  his  „«!„, 'ei^^^  t^tv7o»H  vf  c  t^  Z      f  .\f^  ''^^^    °'   ^   y°"''»  husband  strangled   and 
full  explanation  of  it  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  mutilated  because  he  would  not  surrender 
Pnmrni<yslnnpr    Thrr.u;pr'q   lAHpr    i<:    oq  ^°"^^  "^  ^^^  RECORD  and  tO  include  ex-  hU  wife  to  a  rackets  boss  smitten  with  her? 
fnlVnwl                      inrower  s   letter   is    as  ^raneous  matter.)  Or  what  is  funny  about  an  U -year-old  boy 
.      j^^^^^^^  REVENUE  Service  ^r.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  battle  blown  to  death,  and  his  12-year-old  brother 
Washington.  D.C..  October  31.  1969.  to  defeat  organized  crime  in  this  coun-  ff^^^f'^  L^^^Xt.  inliln'^n^  ITvmL'i^ 
Hon.  Dante  b.  Fascell,  try  is  one  that  cannot  be  fought  by  Gov-  ^^^^^  ^^t^*^'^'  ^^°  incidentally  was  killed  in 
Chairman.  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub-  ernment   alone.   The  public   is   an   indls-  1  fo^me^rbe'^utv ' contestant  impressed  bv 
committee.   Committee   on   Government  nensable  oarticioant  in  that  flcht  .^\               Deauiy  contestant,  impressea  oy 
/-iT,»^/,»,vv^.      u^,..,    «»     !?„.«,.». ^♦^.j..,-  fciiaauie  paruoipsuii,  m  Liiai  iigni.  the  free-spending,  glamorous  company  of  one 
wa7hin^n   n7         ^    Representatives.  ^  has  always  been  my  belief  that  if  hoodlum  was  brutllly  murdered  along  with 
DEAK  MH.  chapman:   It  has  taken  a  little  the  American  people  are  fully  informed  him  by  La  Cosa  Nostra  gunmen  who  riddled 
time  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  September  30  °^  the  impact  and  effects  of  organized  their  car  with   gunfire.  The  father  of  four 
but  I  wanied  to  give  you  a  thoughtfully  pre-  crime,  they  will  demand  effective  law  en-  children  was  shot  down  m  cold  blood  because 
pared    response    since    your    question    deals  forcement     action     against     syndicated  of  an  unfortunate  set  of  circumstances  that 
with   What  is  one  of  the  m^t  significant  crime  and  will  cooperate  in  that  effort.  ^^^^  fin'^.n'^i.^nri  ^1«vfn<rwhi?h^«ve  o^ 
areas  of  tax  administration  under  our  pres-  A  prerequisite   however   is  that  the  oeo-  ^'"^^^^  gangland  slaylngs  which  have  oc- 
ent  system.  In  a  few  words,  If  our  tax^sys-  ple^'^'Xcaled  °t^Te  fact   tha'J'o^g^-  ^rlng  lleT^tT.eZT  -"^°'^°>'^^'^  ^^^ 
resi^^d7o^c^"^rLT^"?lrowS^^n^  nlzed  crime  is  a  real  threat  to  their  well-  I^rfunat^y.    organized    crime    and    the 
less,  and  certainly  not  more.                         '  ''^mg.  greedy  cnme  lords  who  prey  on  the  American 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  it  Public  are  receiving  more  and  more  exposure 
when  the  Service  finds  a  taxpayer  has  made  well  in  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bui-  ^H'^^^'Tf^  "  ^'^'P^  ^°  '*!?*l^"'^  ?,,  ^^^ 

a  mistake  which  results  In  an  overpayment,  letin  of  November  1969:  P^^^^  ^^^l  ^^  ^'°.T^y^^  *^"*  '^°^  H      ^"^ 

tv,^  .o..,r^-,,.<.,  (o  oH„io»H    „«^  »v,      ™iL*  v.  V     vyv      »ui7.  j^    past.  But  wc  Still  havc  a  long  wav  to  go. 

\ul,^^J^r^ZJn^^l^t.^Vr.  If    7^S'  Although  Federal.  State,  and  local  law  en-  Peaceful,     respectable     citizens     see     the 

cZltid^T^rier  cJitl.^nonHuV^^^^  forcement   agencies    throughout    our    coun-  tentacles  of  vice  and  corruption  crushing  the 

r^ive^tVon/ouid  hr.n,..^H^^^^^^^  '^^    ^'^    ^"^^^^    '"^    "''    unending   struggle  verv  life  out  of  their  con!munity  and  then 

htfi-  thP^  Lr^  mhir  ^.«^fnn=  wiin T^    H  '^^^^'^^^  ^^«  underworld,  little  headway  will  ask    "So  how  does  all  this  affect  me?"  Pos- 

c^L?lLfr^^l,l^^^^TZ              H  ^"^  ""^"^^  ^"^°^t  *^«  f""  cooperation  of  a  slblv.  if  thev  stopped  to  consider  the  answer, 

^th  the  tLc^v^r                       correspondence  dedicated  and  alert  populace.  And  that  popu-  they  would"  not  be  so  complacent 

„„,    „ ,    \.     ,        .V,           .                        ^  '^<^^  ^''  never  be  dedicated  or  alert  as  long  Let  us  examine  some  trends    Continuous, 

inHfJiH^,,    f    •       .      ^           "".          stages  of  as  it  thinks  of  organized  crime  in  terms  of  flagrant  flouting  of  our  laws  can  only  lead 

^,^^L^ot.  ,^      <«     .,  P^'^^l"?.'   P'-l'narlly  a    "harmless,    streetcorner    bookmaker"   and  to  chaos  and  moral  decav  that  may  well" prove 

i^^r^n.^f  ^/      k''   t       •  ^^           numerous  .^e  25-cent  numbers  bet.  to  be  Irreparable.  Labor"  racketeering  under- 

t^JfT.  t.,^^         TA  '"P*y"   ^"°''  i^,^V=i}  T,                   -f                       .                           .  '"ines    our     whole     financial     structure     bv 

,,  n.lii  JtTi    Z     ^      ""^  "^^^^y'"^^*"  1«"  Because    it    represents    a    perceptive  bleeding  our  working  forces,  raising  consumer 

^.v^r^fr^nH   t,tV  ^   "^   Zl  ''°U  L ^^^  analysis  of  the  terribly  harmful  effects  of  prices,  and  increasing  the  costs  of  production, 

taxpayer  and   without  any  further  effort  on  organized   crime,   I  insert  Mr.  Hoover's  distribution,  and  insurance.  Briberv  of  civic 

nofr£^f'^m™!nt           ^'^          °'                 ^  messagc   and   commend   it    to   my    col-  officials  deprives  citizens  of  the  legislative, 

Lorrett  amount.  leagUCS '  Judicial,  and  police  protection  that  civlliza- 

The  number  of  cases  In  this  category  sur-  '^^^"^^  n™.^o  t  v  «  "°n  itself  de^nds  And  narcotics  can  de- 
prises  many  people,  and  you  may  be  Inter-  Message  From  Dikector  J.  Edgar  Hoover  3^^^,  ^^^^  ^.,^^,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  future^ur  cur- 
ested  in  the  following  statistics:  It  has  been  aptly  stated  that  we  should  rent"  generation  of  high  school  and  college 

Fiscal  years  ending  June  30  beware  of  Judging  men  by  their  outward  ap-  students. 

Number  of  returns  with  tax  decrease-  pearance.  This  warning  takes  on  added  slg-  Although  Federal,  State,  and  local  law  en- 

1967    1.506,000  ^Ificance  when  applied  to  the  criminal  hler-  forcement  agencies  throughout  our  country 

1968    2  026  000  archy  of  our  country.  are  engaged  in  an  unending  struggle  against 

1969    2  046  000  Prosperous  hoodlums  are  neither  the  "pll-  the  underworld,  little  headwav  vrtll  be  made 

Dollar  amounts-  ^^^  °^  society"  that  they  pretend  to  be  nor  without  the  full  cooperation  of  a  dedicated 

1967  «Q4  00,   nno  ^^^  "friendly  neighborhood  bookmakers"  of  and  alert  populace.  And  that  populace  will 

1968                               '  nSRfi'i'oon  <-r«^t'onal  fiction.  Despite  their  zeal  for  a  never   be   dedicated   or   alert   as   long   as   It 

1969                                       140  2^6  000  '^^°^^  °^  respectability  and  their  preference  thinks   of   organized   crime    in    terms   of    a 

-.                                            i»i/,  zjo,  uuu  fQj.    expensive    clothing,    wealthy    neighbor-  "harmless,  streetcorner  bookmaker"  and  the 

In  addition,  we  verify  estimated  tax  pay-  hoods,  and  famous  friends,  there  is  nothing  25-cent  numbers  bet 

ments  claimed  by   taxpayers  on  Form   1040  respectable  or  glamorous  about  them.  Most  The    outward    appearance     of     organized 

against  the  amount  of  prepayments  posted  of  them  are  brutal,  ruthless  killers,  possess-  crime  is  a  facade  of  deceit    In  the  future, 

to  their  accounts  on  the  master  file.  In  F.Y.  Ing  little  human  compassion  and  no  social  whenever  we  think  of  hoodlums  and  racket- 

1968  this  program  alone  resulted  In  some  $47  conscience.  eers.  let  us  picture  In  our  minds  the  furnace, 

million  of  additional  allowance  to  taxpayers  One  national  Cosa  Nostra  leader,  noted  for  the  hatchet,  the  bomb,  the  meathook,  the 

who  had  mistakenly  understated  their  pre-  his  contacts  In  the  entertainment  field,  was  dead  woman,  the  multilated  husband,  and 

payment  credits.  the  leading  suspect  In  three  murders  before  the  bleeding  youngster.  Then,  and  only  then, 
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w\n  we  h»v«  organized  crime  In  a  profMr 
perspective  and  tbe  campaign  against  It  can 
proceed  apace,  with  everyone  iinlted  in  a 
determination  to  clean  up  this  evil  as  rapidly 
and  aa  effectively  as  pooslble. 


WHY  U.S.  OVERSEAS  INTORMATION 
PROGRAMS  ARE  IMPORTANT  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  a  very  significant  conference  was 
held  at  the  Overseas  Press  Club  in  New 
York  City. 

Specialists  in  communication,  writers, 
newsmen,  broadcasters,  and  other  ex- 
perts gathered  there  to  discuss  the  U.S. 
Oovemment's  overseas  information  pro- 
grams, their  impact  on  foreign  audi- 
ences, their  accomplishments  and  their 
shortcomings. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  jointly 
by  .the  Ejjiergency  Committee  for  Re- 
appraisajlof  U.S.  Overseas  Information 
Programs,  headed  by  Dr.  Edward  Ber- 
nays.  a  gentleman  of  considerable  re- 
nown in  the  field  of  communications  and 
public  relations,  and  by  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  Foundation  whose  president 
is  Mr.  Burnet  Hershey. 

One  of  the  most  thought-provoking 
addresses  presented  on  that  occasion  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Robert  F.  Delaney,  di- 
rector of  the  Edward  R.  Murrow  Center 
of  Public  Diplomacy  at  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Tufts 
University. 

Because  Dr.  Delaney's  remarks  are 
timely  and  deal  with  an  Issue  which 
ought  to  be  of  deep  concern  to  each  and 
every  one  of  us,  I  am  placing  them  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  wish  to 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 
Why  us.   Ov«kse*s  Information   Pbocrams 

Are  Important  to  the  XJhttkd  Statks 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  I  am  delighted  to 
be  with  fellow  profesalonals  to  dlscuae  a  topic 
which  should  be  «elf-evldent  In  Its  Impor- 
tance and  acceptance,  but  which,  unfortu- 
nately, at  least  In  my  experience,  is  not  at 
all  the  case. 

We  live  In  an  aga  where  the  world  Is  tuning 
In.  Nowhere  Is  this  more  apparent  than  In 
the  most  cursory  review  of  the  Increase  In 
world  availability  of  radio  and  television  seta 
and  In  the  continued  mass  demand  abroad 
for  motion  pictures. 

With  radio  sets,  energized  by  the  transistor 
explosion  reaching  now  into  the  biUl.?ns,  and 
with  portable  television  becoming  a  world 
phenomenon  In  the  hundreds  of  milUona. 
something  basic  has  happened  to  our  world, 
and  our  Individual  national  societies. 

One  might  almost  facetiously  title  this 
communications  revolution  "a  funny  thing 
happened  to  me  on  my  way  to  see  Marshall 
McLuhan." 

We  face  the  Impact  of  all-encompassing 
m.irvels  of  a  technology  which  permits  a  tele- 
phone call  to  the  moon  (collect  we  are  told! 
Yet.  we  hasten  to  add.  not  without  Its  price 
on  earth  In  our  apparent  Inability  to  phone 
downtown  with  acy  assurance  of  electronic 
success) . 

Industry  knows  this.  The  technocrats  rec- 
ognize this.  The  media  operates  by  Its  ground 
rules.  New  agencies  and  new  corporations, 
such  as  NASA,  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 


casting suid  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation,  attest  both  to  the  technologies 
and  to  the  new  realities. 

Yet  with  the  presence  of  instant  news  and 
a  world  Information  grid,  the  framework 
within  which  millions  of  people  now  live, 
fight,  die  or  survive,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment suffers  from  an  ImpoverlBhed.  un- 
derfed International  Information  program. 

It  Is  tragically  strange  that  In  an  era  of 
continuing  high  national  security  coats,  and 
of  continuing  and  sizeable  International  com- 
mitments and  programs;  the  psychological 
dimension  of  our  International  affairs  re- 
mains largely  fallow  due  to  lack  of  properly 
applied  funds,  lack  of  Insight  and  lack  of 
support. 

This  Is,  I  suppose,  the  reason  we  are  here 
today — to  bridge  the  communlcattona  gap 
which  we  communicators  are  so  fond  of  de- 
ploring, and  say  to  the  Congress,  to  the  na- 
tional administration  and  to  the  Information 
Agency  itself  "we  are  with  you.  we  want  what 
you  want  and  we  w.int  to  help." 

International  political  communications  In 
today's  world  are  far  too  Important  for  the 
nation's  security  and  Interests  to  be  allowed 
to  become  the  personal  prt^erty  of  a  bu- 
reaucracy which,  In  Its  present  Incarnation. 
Is  unequipped  to  do  the  Job  called  for  in  the 
1970's  and  after. 

We  are  practicing  "horse  and  buggy"  pub- 
lic Information. 

Let  me  try  to  explain.  In  the  days  follow- 
ing the  Apollo  moon  landing,  the  Information 
Agency  did  a  superb  Job  of  conveying  the 
facts  to  a  waiting  world.  It  was  an  example  of 
traditional,  organized  and  successful  ex- 
ploitation of  a  world  shaking  event.  It  was 
media  operations  at  their  best. 

During  the  same  period,  and  Indeed  for 
five  years  preceding  the  event,  the  Informa- 
tion Agency,  faithfully  and  dlllgentiy,  almost 
automatically,  spoke  to  an  increasingly  skep- 
tical world  about  the  facts  of  conflict  In 
Asia.  And  what  were  those  facts? — killed  in 
action  and  wounded  in  action  figures,  con- 
flicting statements  by  national  leaders  and 
pronouncements  of  lmi}endlng  victory  and 
military  triumph. 

To  retain  the  parallel,  the  Information 
Agency  did  a  parochial  Job  of  disseminating 
publicity  to  an  unwaltlng  world.  It  was  an 
example  of  traditional,  organized  and  ques- 
tionable communication  of  a  world  shaking 
event.  It  was  media  operations  at  their  un- 
thinking worst. 

What  makes  the  difference?  Why  is  one 
acceptable  and  one  condemned? 

This  Is  the  heart  of  the  problem  for  to- 
morrow's political  communicators.  It  la,  I 
would  hope,  the  reason  we  beseech  the  ex- 
ecutive for  reappraisal. 

In  my  view,  what  has  happened  Is  a  basic 
realignment  of  how  the  world  Interacts.  This 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  "radicalizing" 
of  communications.  Millions  of  AmerlcatLS 
today  have  access  to  slices  of  history,  politics 
and  world  affairs.  As  recently  as  1960  this 
was  not  so. 

Today.  Americans  are  conducting  "elec- 
tronic plebiscites"  on  national  and  Inter- 
national affairs:  Vietnam,  military  bases, 
overseas  commitments,  tax  reform.  You  name 
It  and  someone  in  Iowa  or  Idaho  has  made 
up  his  mind  because  multi-media  communi- 
cations affecting  values,  attitudes  and  opin- 
ions have  become  a  way  of  life. 

You  need  go  no  further  than  the  case  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  to  test  the  potency  of  this 
new  channel  of  political  communication  and 
participation. 

Now.  internationalize  all  this.  Add  In  satel- 
lites, electronic  video  recorders,  cable  tele- 
vision, portable,  transistorized  TV  sets.  Mix 
liberally  with  functional  development  of 
public  opinion,  the  televised  press  confer- 
ence, the  raw  emotion  of  "you  are  there" 
psychology,  and  what  do  you  have? 

You  have  nothing  less  thsm  the  new  di- 


plomacy. You  have  nothing  lees  than  a  weap- 
on system.  You  have  nothing  less  than  an 
Internationalist's  daydream  or  nightmare,  de- 
pending on  who  la  adroitly  managing  the 
■ystem. 

To  put  It  in  prosaic  terms,  the  Information 
Agency  is  today  but  one  unfortunately  de- 
clining public  Uiforn:iatlon  voice  In  a  welter 
of  competition  and  conflict  which  has  led 
to  a  condition  of  receptivity  known  to  re- 
searchers as  the  "obstinate  audience." 

Increasingly,  one  hears  the  phrase  "com- 
munications relevance."  It  Is  entirely  appro- 
priate. 

We  heard  In  the  fifties  of  the  lead  time 
necessary  to  warn  North  America  of  Impend- 
ing bomb  attack  across  the  "Dew  Line."  We 
heard  In  the  sixties  of  the  30  or  so  minutes 
warning  from  Intercontinental  missile  attack. 
And  today  we  are  told  our  lead  time  averages 
3  minutes. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  our  lead  time  today 
In  world  communications  is  about  a  minute. 
In  other  words,  we've  run  out  of  time.  And 
with  a  world  watching.  Judging,  and  deciding, 
this  Is  a  political  reality  which  deserves 
something  more  than  the  attention  It  has 
been  afforded  to  date. 

This  Is  the  reason  way  our  Information 
posture  and  policies  are  so  Important. 

This  Is  why  one  views  with  alarm  the  situa- 
tion that  while  the  private  media  Increases  In 
Impact  and  Influence,  the  foreign  affairs  com- 
municators languish  In  the  backwash  of  old 
fashioned  public  Information. 

The  Information  Agency  has  serious  bu- 
reaucratic and  organizational  problems.  It 
lacks  a  constituency  (although  one  would 
hope  that  we  here  today  could  form  this 
nucleus);  It  lacks  acceptance  and  that  Inti- 
macy of  chemistry  that  makes  the  role  of 
national  psychological  adrtsor  a  truly  effec- 
tive one.  It  lacks  muscle  and  standing. 

The  State  Department  in  the  same  vein  has 
not  assessed  the  value  of  public  affairs  and 
has  still  to  nominate  an  assistant  secretary 
for  that  responsibility.  Defense  which  over- 
shadows State  and  USIA  In  the  totality  of 
Its  world  Information  effort  still  continues  to 
view  communications  as  either  defensive 
public  relations  or  troop  I  &  E. 

Yet.  as  I  hope  I  have  demonstrated,  this  is 
precisely  the  time  when  new  psychological 
Initiatives  must  be  advanced.  If  we  are  to  re- 
tain any  hold  on  world  public  opinion  In  the 
areas  that  are  meaningful,  and  here  I  am  not 
speaking  of  Americans  pouring  out  what  we 
think  the  world  wants  to  hear,  or  what  Con- 
gress wants  to  hear  or.  indeed,  In  scale,  what 
any  national  administration  wants  to  hear 
about  Itself. 

The  problem  of  talking  to  today's  world  Is 
basically  a  p>8ychologlcal,  cultural  and  po- 
litically oriented  art.  One  uses  the  media, 
carefully  tuned  for  relevance  and  sensitivity 
We  do  not  use  the  media  as  the  end  result. 

And  yet  today  USIA  still  pursues  Its  media, 
rather  than  people  oriented,  approach.  The 
Agency  still  relies  more  on  Intuition  than  on 
research,  more  on  Introspection  than  social 
science. 

It  Is  for  all  of  these  reasons,  and  because 
the  time  Is  short  and  the  Issue  vital  that  we 
Join,  hopefully,  to  help,  but  certainly  to  urge 
that  an  objective,  non-partisan  and  hard- 
hitting appraisal  be  undertaken  before  we 
foregather  once  again  to  lament  what  might 
have  been. 


REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permisKion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported 
a  bill  to  create  the  Redwood  National 
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Park.  The  Congress  adopted  the  legisla- 
tion and  President  Johnson  made  it  Pub- 
lic Law  90-545.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
redwood  forest  immediately  and  to  avoid 
any  escalation  of  prices,  the  legislation 
provided  that  title  to  over  22,000  acres 
of  timberlands  held  by  four  operating 
timber  companies  should  pass  to  the 
United  States  immediately  upon  the 
President's  signature  on  the  bill. 

During  the  past  year,  the  former  own- 
ers of  the  land  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment have  been  working  together  to  es- 
tablish values,  provide  for  land  ex- 
changes, and  make  certain  iMundary  bA- 
justments.  In  order  to  prevent  interest 
from  running  on  the  full  amount  of 
money  due  the  companies,  partial  pay- 
ments have  been  offered  or  made  to  Uiose 
former  owners.  Due  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking  and  its  complications  of 
exchanging  properties,  establishing  and 
adjusting  boundaries,  making  detailed 
surveys,  timber  cruises  and  appraisals, 
and  even  reaching  agreement  upon  the 
vast  amoimts  of  values  involved,  it  will 
probably  take  another  year  or  more  be- 
fore there  Is  a  final  settlement. 

During  the  floor  discussion  of  the  Red- 
wood National  Park  Act,  I  acknowledged 
we  were  creating  a  unique  and  difiQcult 
tax  problem  particularly  for  the  com- 
panies from  whom  major  portions  of  tlie 
land  were  to  be  taken.  At  that  time,  I  an- 
nounced my  intention  to  introduce  leg- 
islation to  mitigate  that  problem. 

Although  my  cosponsor,  Mr.  Ullman, 
a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, will  explain  the  bill  in  technical 
detail.  I  win  discuss  the  general  equity  of 
our  proposal. 

Section  1033  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  provides  that  upon  the  involuntary 
conversion  of  property,  the  taxpayer 
need  recognize  no  gain  if  he  reinvests  the 
proceeds  in  qualified  replacement  prop- 
erty. Though  this  section  requires  that 
the  replacement  property  be  related  in 
type  to  the  property  which  was  lost,  the 
taxpayer  normally  has  litUe  difficulty  in 
finding  sufficient  qualified  replacement 
property. 

The  present  situation,  however,  is 
unique  in  several  Important  respects,  and 
wathout  some  limited  enlargement  of 
section  1033,  the  companies  may,  as  a 
practical  matter,  be  deprived  of  the  ben- 
efits which  the  section  was  intended  to 
provide.  As  we  all  know,  the  Impact  of 
the  Redwood  Park  upon  some  of  the  in- 
dividual companies  was  extraordinary. 
For  example,  one  company  lost  more 
than  half  its  timberlands  and  60  percent 
of  all  its  timber.  The  compensation 
which  will  eventually  be  paid  to  the  com- 
panies will  come  to  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars; and  even  If  suitable  replacement 
property  were  available,  the  practical 
difficulties  involved  in  the  reinvestment 
of  sums  of  such  magnitude  would  obvi- 
ously be  considerable.  The  unfortunate 
fact,  however,  is  that  sufficient  replace- 
ment property  in  the  form  of  redwood 
timber  and  timberlands  Is  not  available. 
The  very  purpose  of  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  legislation  was  to  preserve 
some  of  the  last  remaining  stands  of  old- 
growth  redwood,  and  there  are  no  sub- 
stantial  tracts  of  old-growth  redwood 


timber  available  for  the  companies  to 
buy.  The  Northern  Redwood  Purchase 
Unit  Is  the  only  substantial  property 
comparable,  and  it  will  not  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  exchange  requirements  of 
the  companies. 

In  order  to  afford  these  companies,  the 
full  benefit  of  the  tax  protection  which 
section  1033  was  Intended  to  provide  to 
owners  from  whom  property  is  taken, 
this  bill  will  principally  do  two  things: 

First.  It  will  broaden  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent the  types  of  replacement  property  In 
which  reinvestment  may  be  made.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
companies  may  reinvest  In  property  for 
use  in  businesses  similar  to  those  in 
which  they  were  engaged  at  the  time 
their  lands  were  taken.  In  addition,  a 
related  provision  would  authorize  the 
companies  to  reinvest  In  any  business  in 
the  two  counties  in  which  the  Redwood 
National  Park  is  situated;  thus  helping 
to  alleviate  the  severely  adverse  economic 
effect  of  the  Redwood  National  Park  on 
the  local  economies. 

Second.  It  will  extend  the  time  period 
for  reinvestment.  Because  of  the  magni- 
tude and  complexity  of  the  present  sit- 
uation, this  extension  is  essential.  At  the 
present  time  section  1033  allows  1  year 
from  the  close  of  the  first  taxable  year 
in  which  any  of  the  gain  is  realized  for 
reinvestment.  But  In  this  case,  nego- 
tiations looking  toward  a  determination 
of  the  many  problems  mentioned  earlier 
have  already  taken  more  than  a  year, 
and  could  take  another.  If  total  agree- 
ment cannot  be  reached  in  the  negotia- 
tions, any  remaining  issues  must  be  set- 
tled by  litigation  in  the  court  of  claims. 
In  the  meantime,  the  companies  are  In  a 
difficult  situation  as  to  reinvestment, 
since  they  neither  have  in  hand  the  full 
amount  of  their  compensation,  nor  do 
they  know  how  much  it  will  come  to  when 
it  is  eventually  paid. 

I  believe  that  fairness  to  the  com- 
panies and  to  the  local  economies  re- 
quires that  there  be  a  limited  expansion 
of  section  1033  so  that  its  policy  may  be 
fulfilled  in  these  most  unusual  circum- 
stances. Such  action  is.  in  my  view,  an 
important  piece  of  unfinished  business 
left  over  from  the  legislation  which  es- 
tablished the  Redwood  National  Park. 
I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  the  bill  which 
I  cosponsor  today. 


REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

(Mr.  ULLMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  ASPINALL)  has  described  generally 
the  backgroimd  of  this  bill,  its  relation- 
ship to  action  taken  by  the  Congress  In 
1968,  and  the  reasons  of  fairness  to  the 
persons  whose  property  was  taken  for  the 
Redwood  National  Park  which  call  for  its 
passage. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  Is  to  enlarge 
somewhat  the  generally  applicable  tax 
benefits  of  section  1033  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  as  to  any  property  owner 
whose  property  was  taken  for  the  Red- 


wood National  Park  and  who  elects  the 
treatment  prescribed  by  section  10S3. 
That  section  in  general  permits  a  tax- 
payer to  defer  the  capital  gains  tax 
otherwise  resulting  from  a  condemnation 
award  if  the  proceeds  are  reinvested  in  ^ 
similar  property  within  a  specified  time, 
imder  provisions  set  forth  in  detail  In  the 
statute.  The  bill  in  substance  enlarges 
the  type  of  property  which  can  qualify 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1033  and 
extends  the  time  within  which  a  reinvest- 
ment can  qualify  under  section  1033.  This 
treatment  is  justified  by  the  unusually 
large  amounts  of  money  or  property 
which  will  be  received  by  the  taxpayers 
whose  property  wm  taken  for  the  Red- 
wood National  Park,  by  the  severe  im- 
pact upon  some  property  owners  who  lost 
a  major  part  of  their  timber  properties  to 
the  park,  and  by  the  Inherent  difficulty 
In  reinvesting  In  comparable  property  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  sufficient  old  growth 
redwood  timber  Is  simply  not  available. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
ASPINALL)  has  described  these  reasons  in 
more  detail,  and  I  should  like  to  sum- 
marize the  provisions  of  the  bill  we  are 
introducing  today. 

Two  preliminary  points  concerning  the 
applicability  of  the  bill  should  be  noted. 
First,  the  bill  applies  only  to  property 
which  has  been  involuntarily  converted 
into  other  property  or  money  by  reason 
of  the  Redwood  National  Park.  While  its 
provisions  therefore  affect  all  owners  of 
such  property,  the  tax  relief  provided  is 
limited  to  the  unusual  tax  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  taking  for  this  particular 
park  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-545. 

Second,  the  bill  operates  within  the 
general  framework  of  section  1033.  and 
establishes  certain  treatment  to  be  used 
in  applying  section  1033.  which  itself  pro- 
vides for  tax  relief  at  the  election  of 
the  taxpayer.  The  bill  enlarges  the  scope 
of  those  provisions  for  those  property 
owners  affected  by  the  Redwood  Park. 
The  tax  treatment  provided  for  by  the 
bill  is  not  a  substitute  for,  nor  does  it 
restrict,  the  treatment  provided  for  by 
section  1033.  Accordingly,  each  property 
owner  within  the  limited  group  retains 
his  right  under  present  law  to  elect 
whether  the  treatment  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 1033  will  apply  to  the  lnvoluntar>- 
conversion  of  his  property ;  and  if  he  so 
elects,  the  conversion  will  be  governed 
automatically  by  the  bill  as  well  as  by 
the  provisions  of  section  1033. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  expands  the  types 
of  property  which  constitute  "property 
similar  or  related  in  service  or  use"  to  the 
property  taken  for  the  Redwood  National 
Park.  Each  of  the  four  listed  additional 
types  is  included  in  the  bill  for  a  separate 
reason.  The  taxpayer  may  avail  himself 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  four  alterna- 
tives in  addition  to  those  existing  under 
present  law. 

Subsection  I'A)  is  a  technical  prov"!- 
sion  which  is  consistent  with  the  desire 
of  Congress,  in  establishing  the  Redwood 
National  Park,  to  encourage  the  pay- 
ment of  just  compensation  through  a 
transfer  of  other  real  property  owned  by 
the  Government  to  persons  whose  prop- 
erty was  taken  for  the  park,  upon  mu- 
tual agreement  of  the  parties  involved — 
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see  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  House  Report  No.  1890, 
page  7.  Under  existing  law  it  seems  quite 
likely,  first,  that  such  a  transaction 
would  constitute  either  a  purchase  of 
other  property  'or  the  purpose  of  re- 
placing the  converted  property  under 
section  1033(a)(3)(A)  or  an  exchange 
resulting  in  similar  tax  treatment  under 
section  1031  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954;  and,  second,  that  the  prop- 
erty received  by  the  taxpayer  would  con- 
stitute property  similar  or  related  in 
service  or  use  to  the  property  converted. 
However,  in  the  absence  of  specific  au- 
thority as  to  these  two  points,  it  has 
seemed  desirable  to  include  the  clarify- 
ing provision  of  subsection  1(A)  ot  this 
bill.  The  effect  of  this  provision  will  be 
to  encourage  the  exchange  of  property 
which  the  Congress  contemplated  In  the 
act  establishing  the  park,  and  to  assure 
the  tax  relief  benefits  of  section  1033 
generally  to  those  landowners  who  co- 
operate with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  working  out  suitable  and  equi- 
table exchanges. 

Subsection  liB>  is  a  limited  adaption 
of  the  basfc  purposes  of  the  existing  law 
to  the  particular  situation  of  the  owners 
of  land  and  timber  taken  for  the  Red- 
wood National  Park.  In  the  application 
of  section  1033,  under  existing  law  a  dis- 
tinction has  been  drawn  between  real 
and  personal  property. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  uncertain 
under  applicable  local  law  whether  spe- 
cific portions  of  the  property  taken  for 
the  Redwood  National  Park,  or  of  the 
property  described  in  subsection  1(B>  as 
standing  timber  and  contract  rights  to 
cut  timber,  constitute  real  or  personal 
property.  In  addition,  the  payments  of 
just  compensation  reflect  a  value  attrib- 
utable to  raw  land.  In  order  to  resolve 
any  possible  uricertainty  as  to  whether 
certain  property  used  in  the  timber  busi- 
ness constitutes  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty, and  in  order  to  avoid  any  nece.ssity 
of  allocating  payment  of  ju.st  compensa- 
tion and  amounts  reinvested  between 
land  and  other  property,  subsection  1 1  B  i 
provides  that  replacement  property  shall 
in  any  event  include  any  intere.st  in  land, 
standing  timber,  or  contract  rights  to 
cut  timber.  This  will  avoid  any  require- 
ment that  proceeds  and  reinvestment  be 
allocated  and  traced,  which  would  be 
burdensome  and  complicated  in  view  of 
the  large  amounts  of  property  and  the 
values  involved  in  the  Redwood  National 
Park  taking,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
will  limit  the  reinvestment  to  either  land 
or  timber  holdings. 

Subsection  liC'  is  included  in  the  bill 
primarily  to  provide  equity  for  those  tax- 
payers in  the  redwood  processing  business 
who  will  be  unable  to  replace  their  hold- 
ings due  to  the  unavailability  of  old 
growth  redwood  timberlands.  According- 
ly, subsection  1(C>  of  the  bill  permits  a 
taxpayer  to  reinvest  in  property  used  in  a 
different  type  of  business,  but  only  if 
the  taxpayer,  or  a  corporation  controlled 
by  the  taxpayer,  was  engaged  in  that 
type  of  business  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Redwood  National  Park  Act. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  subsection  ItO 


does  not  apply  to  new  types  of  businesses 
entered  Into  after  such  date. 

Subsection  1(D)  represents  a  depar- 
ture from  the  basic  treatment  provided 
by  section  1033  in  that  it  permits  re- 
Investment  in  property  held  for  use  In 
any  trade  or  business  conducted  In  the 
two  California  counties  In  which  the 
Redwood  National  Park  Is  located.  This 
departure  is  justified  by  the  serious  eco- 
nomic dislocation  which  will  ultimately 
result  from  the  decrease  In  the  timber 
business  activities  upon  which  these  two 
counties  have  relied  heavily  for  many 
years,  including  the  loss  of  jobs,  the  re- 
moval of  property  from  local  tax  rolls, 
and  similar  consequences.  Hopefully,  this 
provision  will  encourage  the  taxpayers 
to  reinvest  in  new  businesses  which  will 
offset  the  impact  of  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  and  will  add  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  region  by  providing 
new  and  diversified  business  activities, 
including  those  unrelated  to  the  timber 
business. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  expands  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  taxpayer  will  be  treated 
as  having  acquired  property  similar  or 
related  in  service  or  use  to  the  property 
taken  for  the  park.  Under  section  1033 
(a)(3)(A)  of  existing  law,  a  taxpayer 
may  not  only  acquire  such  other  property 
directly,  but  may  also  purchase  stock  in 
the  acquisition  of  control  of  a  corpora- 
tion owning  such  other  property.  In  the 
latter  case,  amounts  spent  to  acquire  the 
stock  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
amoimts  spent  to  acquire  such  other 
proijerty.  This  provision  in  existing  law 
reflects  the  fact  that  as  a  business  matter 
the  taxpayer  may  be  unable  to  pOrchase 
such  other  property  directly  but  may  be 
able  to  do  so  indirectly  through  an  ac- 
quisition of  stock. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  is  a  technical  pro- 
vision which  extends  the  time  within 
which  the  property  must  be  replaced. 
Under  existing  law.  this  period  expires  1 
year  after  the  close  of  the  first  taxable 
year  in  which  any  part  of  the  gain  was 
realized. 

Accordingly,  with  respect  to  a  tax- 
payer reporting  taxes  on  a  calendar  year 
basis,  for  example,  who  received  a  partial 
payment  in  1969  for  property  taken  for 
the  park,  the  statutory  period  would  ex- 
pire on  the  last  day  of  1970  as  to  the 
entire  amount  of  the  condemnation  pay- 
ment, even  though  further  payment  of  a 
substantial  halnnce  mipht  be  received 
lone  after  1970.  Under  present  law.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate is  authorized  to  extend  this  reriod. 
and  undoubtedly  would  do  .so  under  the 
circumstances  described.  However.  I  am 
informed  that  this  authority  has  been 
delegated  to  the  various  local  District 
Directors  of  Internal  Revenue  and  is  dis- 
cretionary with  each  of  them,  .so  that  it 
has  seemed  desirable  to  include  a  spe- 
cific provision  in  this  bill  extending  the 
statutor>'  time.  It  is  understood  that  the 
extension  in  the  bill  is  in  general  not 
longer  than  extensions  that  might  be 
granted  by  the  nistrict  Directors,  and  the 
bill  is  not  intended  to  foreclo.se  the  grant- 
ing of  add'tional  extensions  by  the  Dis- 
trict Directors  in  their  di.screticn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  provisions 


of  this  bill  are  consistent  in  every  respect 
with  the  intention  of  the  Congress  when 
we  enacted  the  Redwoods  National  Park 
bill.  It  is  intended  to  provide  tax  equity 
for  those  landowners  who  are  affected  by 
the  unusual  circiunstances  of  Grovern- 
ment  acquisition  of  properties  that  can- 
not be  replaced  in  kind. 


APOLLO     12:     ANOTHER    MAGNIFI- 
CENT  NASA   ACCOMPLISHMENT 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  » 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coun- 
try's second  mission  to  the  moon  has 
reached  its  goal.  Early  this  morning 
Apollo  12's  lunar  excursion  module 
lurched  and  fluttered  its  way  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  moon,  landing  safely  in 
the  cratered  fields  of  the  Ocean  of 
Storms. 

Several  hours  later  Astronaut  Charles 
"Pete"  Conrad,  Apollo  12's  command 
pilot,  began  the  second  most  celebrated 
exploration  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  first,  of  course,  was  Astronaut  Nell 
Armstrong's  moon  walk  this  summer. 
Apollo  12  is  not  generating  the  kind  of 
banner  headlines  and  awestruck  TV  cov- 
erage that  attended  her  sister  ship's  mis- 
sion earlier  this  year.  But  the  feat  ac- 
complished during  the  night  is  no  less 
significant — indeed,  more  significant  in 
scientific  terms. 

Apollo  12  signals  the  opening  of  a  de- 
tailed and  searching  geographical  ex- 
ploration of  the  moon. 

The  experiments  Apollo  12's  crew  are 
carrying  out — installing  an  exquisitely 
sensitive  seismometer,  for  example,  and 
installing  a  device  to  examine  the 
charged  particles  clustered  high  above 
the  moon's  surface — will  yield  scientific 
data  that  researchers  have  been  yearning 
for  since  selenology  became  a  respectable 
discipline. 

Astronaut  Conrad  and  his  crewmates, 
Alan  L.  Bean  and  Richard  F.  Gordon,  Jr., 
are  proceeding  in  their  mission  with  the 
kind  of  coolheaded  enthusiasm  for  which 
our  spacemen  are  known  throughout  the 
world. 

The  courage  and  discipline  of  these 
men  cannot  be  overstated.  When  the 
Yankee  Clipper  s  primary  electrical  sys- 
tem abruptly  quit  functioning  seconds 
after  lift-off  from  Cape  Kennedy,  the  as- 
tronauts' instrument  panel  went  ablaze 
with  warning  lights.  Yet  Conrad,  show- 
ing astonishing  "cool,"  reported: 

We're  all  chuckling  up  here  over  the  lights. 

The  Apollo  12  mission,  like  that  of 
Apollo  1 1  a  few  months  ago,  is  a  triumph 
for  all  mankind. 

Literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people — people  ranging  from  the  18th- 
century  visionary  Tsiolovsky  to  the  hum- 
blest technician  at  Houston's  Space  Cen- 
ter— made  this  staggering  feat  possible. 
As  a  rankiner  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  that  funds  NASA,  I 
am  proud  of  my  own  small  role  in  making 
the  space  program  a  success. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  loin  me  today 
in    congratulating    Astronauts    Conrad, 
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Bean,  and  Gordon  and  in  wishing  them 
a  safe  return  to  the  earth. 


ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Government  to  recover  by 
civil  actions  the  cost  of  remoiving  cer- 
tain obsti-uctlons  from  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  in  the 
88th,  89th,  and  90th  Congresses.  While 
no  action  was  taken  by  the  House  in  the 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  I  first  In- 
troduced the  measure,  the  navigational 
hazards  and  environmental  tragedies  to- 
ward which  the  bills  were  directed  have 
occurred   with   alarming  frequency. 

A  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
points  the  continuing  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. In  Wyandotte  Transportation 
Company  v.  United  States,  389  U.S.  191 
(1967),  the  Couii,  left  open  the  question 
of  whether  the  Federal  Government 
could  recover  all  of  its  costs  incurred  in 
the  cleaning  up  operations  after  chlorine 
barges  sank  in  the  Mississippi  River.  A 
reading  of  the  case  indicates  that  there 
woud  be  extensive  litigation  to  deter- 
mine the  liability  of  the  boat  owner  for 
the  Government  costs. 

My  bill  would  do  away  with  the  im- 
certainty  surrounding  cases  of  this 
sort  by  authorizing  the  Government  to 
recover  the  costs  of  removing  obstruc- 
tions from  navigable  waters  and  to  hold 
negligent  boat  owners  liable  for  re- 
sultant pollution  as  well  as  for  en- 
dangering navigation.  The  bill  amends 
the  Refuse  Act  of  1899  and  would  provide 
penalties  against  boat  owners  in  in- 
stances of  negligence  substantially  en- 
dangering desirable  marine,  aquatic,  or 
other  plant  or  animal  life  of  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
hazards  of  water  pollution,  and  since  my 
entry  into  Congress  in  1959  I  have  sup- 
ported every  major  pollution  control  bill 
which  has  come  before  the  House  for 
consideration. 

This  bill  is  a  very  practical  and  needed 
measure.  It  sets  forth  in  clear  and  precise 
terms  the  liability  for  causing  a  naviga- 
tional or  envirorunental  disaster  through 
negligence.  Its  enactment  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  fixing  of  responsibility  on 
the  culpable  party  or  parties,  and  will 
put  all  persons  on  notice  that  the  main- 
tenance of  safe  navigation  and  a  healthy 
environment  are  matters  clearly  in  the 
national  interest. 


ADMINISTRATION  PLANS  FOR  FU- 
TURE OWNERSHIP  AND  OPERA- 
TION OF  THE  GOVERNMENT'S 
URANIUM  ENRICHING  PLANTS 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  subject  of 


future  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
AEC's  uranium  enrichment  facilities 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  gaseous 
diffusion  plant  complex.  On  July  8  and  9, 
the  committee  heard  detailed  testimony 
by  the  AEC  and  GAO  on  their  respective 
reports  on  this  subject.  During  August — 
namely  on  the  5th,  7th,  and  8th — the 
committee  heard  the  views  of  representa- 
tives of  the  nuclear  industry  and  the 
utility  industry,  trath  publicly  owned  and 
investor  owned. 

Recently,  on  November  10,  the  White 
House  issued  a  press  release  setting  forth 
the  administration's  request  to  the  AEC 
to  establish  a  separate  directorate  within 
the  AEC  to  operate  these  plants.  The 
conduct  of  such  operations  and  the  books 
and  records  thereof  are  to  approach  those 
of  a  commercial  enterprise  as  nearly  as 
possible.  On  the  same  day,  the  AEC 
issued  a  press  release  setting  forth  its 
proposal  for  implementation  of  the  re- 
quest from  the  White  House. 

Also  on  the  same  day.  Representative 
Chet  Holh-ield,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energ>',  issued  a 
press  release  commenting  on  the  action 
taken  by  the  administration.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Holifield) 
was  subsequently  interviewed  by  a  staff 
writer  from  the  Washington  Post  who 
published  his  article  on  Simday,  Novem- 
ber 16. 

It  will  be  noted  from  Chairman  Holi- 
field's  comments  that  a  number  of  ques- 
tions as  to  the  President's  proposal  re- 
main imresolved.  He  specifically  brought 
up  the  lack  of  plans  in  the  administra- 
tion's annoimcement  for  upgrading  these 
plants  to  meet  our  future  enriched  ura- 
nium requirements  and  the  lack  of  infor- 
mation in  the  announcement  concern- 
ing the  magnitude  of  any  pricing  change 
for  enriched  uraniiun.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Holifield)  stressed  that  the 
administration's  action  appears  to  be 
prelude  to  a  proposal  to  sell  these  plants 
to  private  industry  and  that  any  proposal 
to  do  so  will  be  given  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  by  the  Joint  Coirunittee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  three  press  re- 
leases and  the  Washington  Post  article 
mentioned  above: 

[Press  release  No.  618  from  the  Office  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Nov. 
10,   1969] 

REPRESENTATrVE     CHET     HOLlrnXD     COMMENTS 

ON  Administration  Plan  for  PmrrRE  Own- 
ership AND  Operation  of  Uranium  En- 
richment Facilities 

Representative  Chet  Holifield,  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
commented  today: 

"I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  White  House 
and  AEC  announcements  relative  to  the  fu- 
ture operation  of  the  AEC's  uranium  en- 
richment plants.  'While  I  am  generally  pleased 
with  the  President's  plan  to  retain  the  plants 
under  Government  ownership  until  the  day 
arrives,  assuming  the  day  does  arrive,  that 
they  can  be  sold  to  Industry  under  circum- 
stances that  fully  protect  the  public  Interest, 
I  must  confess  that,  in  some  respects  at 
least,  the  annotmcements  pose  more  ques- 
tions than  are  answered." 

The  announcements  Issued  by  the  White 
House  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
stated  that  the  enrichment  pltoits  would  con- 


tinue to  be  operated  under  AEC  auspices,  but 
by  a  separate  Directorate  within  AEC.  The 
Federal  Government's  responsibility  for 
uranium  enrichment  should  eventually  be 
ended,  according  to  the  White  House,  but 
AEC  operation  of  the  enrichment  facilities 
would  continue  until  such  time  as  various 
national  Interests"  would  best  be  served  by 
sale  of  the  facilities  to  the  private  sector. 
In  the  interim,  the  AEC  is  to  "carry  on  the 
ABC's  businesslike  management  of  plant 
operations  find  establish  separate  accounts 
fully  reflecting  commercial  criteria  for  fi- 
nancial accounting." 

White  House  assurance  was  given  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  enriched  uranium  would 
continue  to  be  available  for  commercial  and 
governmental  users  and  to  meet  foreign 
commitments  "so  long  as  the  Government 
is  the  sole  source  of  enrichment  services  in 
this  country,"  but  no  announcement  was 
made  of  specific  plans  to  fund  needed  im- 
provements to  the  enrichment  plants.  In  this 
regard.  Representative  Holifield  said: 

"President  Nixon  has  not  yet  faced  up  to 
the  urgent  need  for  starting  construction 
for  plant  Improvements  needed  to  provide 
the  additional  enrichment  capacity  to  fuel 
the  nuclear  plants  which  will  come  on  line 
In  the  late  1970s. 

"Reliance  on  present  enrichment  service 
sales  without  a  definite  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration  to  support  an  ap- 
propriation of  at  least  $130  million  in  the 
fiscal  1971  budget  Introduces  an  element  of 
uncertainty  which  I  fear  will  affect  new 
acquisition  of  nuclear  plants  by  electric 
utilities.  If  the  Administration  decides  it 
cannot  make  such  a  budgetary  commitment 
in  the  near  future,  I  think  it  should  advo- 
cate a  self-funding  Government  corporation, 
so  that  assurance  of  funding  can  be  arranged 
without  further  delayr' 

Representative  Holifield  added : 

"If  the  Administration  does  not  follow  up 
on  its  assurance  that  suflBcient  enrichment 
capacity  will  be  available  When  needed,  I 
plan  to  introduce  the  legislation  which  will 
establish  within  the  Government  an  enrich- 
ment corporation  capable  of  financing  its 
own  activities  and  providing  the  enrichment 
services  so  vitally  needed." 

While  noting  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
Informal  meetings  have  been  held  between 
Committee  members  and  representatives  of 
the  Administration  to  discuss  Administra- 
tion planning  for  uranium  enrichment. 
Chairman  Holifield  stressed  the  point  that 
the  Committee  has  not  reached  any  position 
on  future  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
enrichment  plants. 

The  Chairman  particularly  emphasized 
that  any  plan  to  sell  these  unique  produc- 
tion facilities,  which  cost  the  Government 
approximately  $2.3  billion,  would  constitute 
a  major  policy  decision  requiring  specific 
congressional  approval  and  authorization. 
The  possible  implications  of  such  a  plan 
with  regard  to  matters  such  as  competition 
in  the  energy  fuels  business  and  the  price 
of  energy  to  the  public,  national  security 
and  the  Nation's  international  commitments 
were  mentioned  by  the  Chairman  as  matters 
which  would  have  to  be  considered. 

Chairman  Holifield  said  he  was  anxious  to 
leam  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  the  question  of  whether  there  was 
any  likelthood  within  the  relatively  near 
future — that  is,  within  five  or  six  years — ec 
sufficiently  competitive  uranium  enrichment 
market  could  develop  to  permit  transfer  of 
these  plants  to  private  ownership.  In  this  re- 
gard, Mr.  Holifield  observed  that,  "In  my 
mind  there  is  a  very  substantial  question 
whether  there  is  any  likelihood  Vor  effective 
price  competition  in  what  is  now.  and  in  all 
probability  for  some  years  to  come  will  be,  a 
highly  concentrated  industry."  He  went  on 
to  say: 

"Before  the  Congress  would  even  consider 
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taking  Bucix  m  major  step,  than  Un't  tha 
sUghtaet  doubt  Ui  my  mind  tbat  It  wotiJd 
want  to  put  any  such  proposal  under  a  ml- 
croaoopa  In  order  to  aasura  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest. 

"I  want  to  assure  interested  members  of 
the  public  that  any  significant  proposed 
changes  In  ownership  of  the  plants  will  be 
the  subject  of  full,  complete,  and  compre- 
hensive Joint  Committee  public  hearings 
to  consider  all  of  the  factors  Involved  before 
the  legislative  branch  approves,  disapproves, 
or  modifies  any  such  proposals." 

With  regard  to  establishment  of  an  AEC 
enrichment  Directorate,  Representative  HoU- 
fleld  cited  the  following  potential  draw- 
backs to  the  President's  plan: 

"The  question  of  when  and  under  what 
circumstances  the  gaseous  diffusion  plants 
should  be  transferred  to  private  ownership 
would  remain  unresolved.  The  lack  of  self- 
financing  authority  would  keep  the  en- 
richment actlvltlee  dependent  upon  the  budg- 
etary process  for  funds  to  cover  operating 
expenditures  and  to  provide  plant  improve- 
ments and  expansions.  Also,  AEC  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  operat- 
ing the  diffusion  plants  on  a  basis  approach- 
ing that  of  a  commercial  enterprise  but 
would  not  have  the  complete  authority,  stat- 
utory or  stherwlse,  necessary  to  do  so.  For 
exantple,  •fmprovaments  to  the  diffusion 
plants  and  resumption  of  higher  operating 
levels  through  restoration  of  electric  power 
to  the  plants  would  be  subject  to  approval 
of  authorities  higher  than  AEC.  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Decisions  by  BOB, 
In  turn.  :ire  affected  by  other  Government 
policies  and  programs,  rather  than  deter- 
mined on  a  strictly   businesslike   basis." 

Given  these  uncertainties.  Chairman  HoU- 
fleld  stressed  that  while  reserving  any  final 
Judgment  as  to  whether  ownership  of  the 
plantii  should  be  transferred  to  private  pur- 
chasers, a  government  corporation,  or  some 
other  form  of  ownership,  the  Congress  should 
continue  to  scrutinize  enrichment  develop- 
ments to  see  that  adequate  funds  are  re- 
quested and  approved,  beyond  those  avail- 
able through  receipts  from  commercial  sales, 
to  assure  that  these  plants  will  have  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  meet  the  demands  on 
them  in  future  years. 

The  Chairman  concluded: 

"One  of  the  most  serious  deficiencies  In 
both  the  Administration's  announcement 
and  the  AEC's  Is  the  lack  of  specific  informa- 
tion concerning  the  magnitude  of  any  price 
change  for  the  enrichment  services.  I  be- 
lieve the  failure  to  mention  present  limita- 
tions on  changes  In  prices  could  have  an 
unsettling  effect  on  this  Important  Indus- 
try. Present  pricing  criteria,  established  pur- 
suant to  law.  contain  a  guaranteed  ceiling 
charge  subject  to  upward  escalation  for  the 
c(.>st  of  electric  power  and  labor.  That  cell- 
ing charge  was  eatabltshed  at  $30  per  kilo- 
gram unit  of  separative  work.  Any  change 
In  these  pricing  criteria  very  definitely 
would  have  to  be  submitted  to  and  lie  be- 
fore the  Joint  Ccanmlttee  for  a  45-day  re- 
view period  while  Congress  Is  In  session  be- 
fore they  could  possibly  become  effective. 
Moreover,  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
present  price  of  $36.00  per  kilogram  of  sepa- 
rative work  contains  a  contingency  factor 
which  would  appear  to  cover  any  escalation 
which  has  occurred  since  the  $26  price  was 
established.  In  any  event,  the  AEC  will  be 
requested  to  furnish  the  Committee  the  re- 
sults of  Its  reexamination  of  enrichment 
service  charges  when  the  review  Is  com- 
pleted." 

[Press  release  from  the  Office  of  the  White 
House  press  secretary.  Nov.  10,  19691 
The  President  announced  today  that  he 
has  asked  the  Atotnlc  Energy  Commission  to 
operate  Its  uranium  enrichment  facilities 
as  a  separate  organizational  entity  within 
the  AEC,  In  a  manner  which  approaches  more 


clOMly  a  commercial  enterprise.  The  faculties 
are  located  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenneasec;  Padu- 
cah,  Kentucky;    and  Portamouth,  Ohio. 

Although  these  facllitlea  were  originally 
developed  for  national  defense  purpoaes,  na- 
tional needs  for  enriched  uranium  are  now 
largely  commercial.  Future  Government  re- 
quiremienta  are  expected  to  be  relatively 
small.  These  facilities  are  currently  operat- 
ing at  about  40%  capacity.  Oommerclal  de- 
mand, however,  is  expected  to  rise  and  even- 
tually require  additional  capacity. 

The  President's  decision  is  baaed  on  his 
belief  that  the  Federal  Government's  re- 
sponsibility for  uranium  enrichment  aa  the 
owner -operator  of  the  nation's  only  enrich- 
ment facilities  eventually  should  be  ended. 
He  believes  that  theee  facUitlee  should  be 
transferred  to  the  private  sector,  by  sale,  at 
such  time  as  various  national  Interests  will 
best  be  served.  Including  a  reasonable  return 
to  the  Treasury. 

Since  the  optimum  time  for  this  transfer 
win  be  sometime  In  the  future,  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  seek  legislation  at  this  time  to 
authorize  sale  of  the  facilities  to  private 
Industry.  The  establishment  of  a  new  en- 
tity, which  will  be  em  AEC  Directorate  will 
carry  on  the  businesslike  management  of 
plant  operations  and  will  establish  separate 
accounts  fully  refiectmg  commercial  criteria 
for  financial  accounting. 

So  long  as  the  Government  is  the  sole 
source  of  enrichment  services  In  this  coun- 
try, the  President  emphasized  that  It  is 
essential  that  we  continually  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  enriched  uranium  for  com- 
mercial and  governmental  users  and  to  meet 
our   foreign   commitments. 

Operations  are  to  be  funded  by  receipts 
from  commercial  sales  and,  as  necessary,  by 
annual  appropriations.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  been  directed  to  develop  a 
detailed  plan  for  Implementing  this  decision. 

Depending  on  the  timing,  sale  of  these 
plants  could  free  Federal  resources  for  more 
pressing  national  uses.  Revenues  from  sale 
at  an  appropriate  time  would  be  consider- 
able. In  addition,  $2  billion  or  more  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  needed  over  the  next  10-15  years 
to  expand  plant  capacity  to  meet  Increas- 
ing commercial  demand. 

[Press    release    of    the    U.S.    Atomic    Energy 

Commission,  Nov.   10,   1969 1 

AEC   Proceeds  To   Implement   PREsmENTiAL 

Decision     on     Uranium     Enrichment 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  pro- 
ceeding to  Implement  the  decision  of  the 
President  that  uranium  enrichment  activi- 
ties are  to  be  conducted  by  a  separate  or- 
ganizational entity  within  the  AEC  in  a 
matter  more  closely  approaching  a  commer- 
cial enterprise. 

The  decision,  announced  by  the  White 
House  today,  contemplates  that  responsibility 
for  uranium  enrichment  ultimately  will  be 
transferred  to  the  private  sector  at  a  time 
and  in  a  manner  which  will  best  serve  the 
national  Interest. 

During  the  Interim  period,  the  AEC  will 
continue  to  supply  enriched  uranium  and 
uranium  enrichment  services  to  domestic 
and  overseas  users.  Including  the  fulfillment 
of  all  existing  commitments. 

The  costs  of  providing  enrichment  services 
have  changed  since  the  current  price  was  set. 
The  .^EC  will  in  the  near  future  re-examine 
Its  charge  for  enrichment  services  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  all  costs  are  being 
covered  and  whether  an  adjustment  to  the 
charges  Is  Indicated.  The  current  charge  for 
enrichment  services  is  set  at  $26  per  kilogram 
unit  of  separative  work.  A  kilogram  unit  of 
separative  work  is  the  unit  used  to  measure 
the  physical  work  required  to  separate  the 
Isotopes  U-235  and  U-238. 

The  new  entity,  which  will  be  an  AEC 
directorate,  will  maintain  separate  account- 
ing records  and  will  publish  periodic  financial 
reports  similar  to  those  of  commercial  enter- 


prises. Such  reports  will  refiect  the  financial 
results  of  operating  the  uranium  enriching 
enterprise,  and  also  will  provide  Information 
needed  for  financial  analysis  and  Investment 
decisions  when  the  sale  of  these  facilities  to 
the  private  sector  Is  considered. 

The  uranium  enriching  enterprise  will  be 
funded  with  revenues  from  Its  sales,  supple- 
mented, as  necessary,  by  appropriations 
through  the  normal  budgetary  process.  Ftir- 
ther  Information  on  the  new  arrangements 
within  the  AEC  will  be  made  available  at  the 
conclusion  of  studies  which  are  now  under 
way  to  Identify  the  structure  of  the  entity,  Its 
responsibilities,  and  Its  relationship  to  other 
AEC  functions. 

Uranium  enriching  is  the  only  operation 
In  the  preparation  of  fuel  for  nuclear  power 
reactors  that  is  exclusively  a  government 
function.  The  operation  Involves  the  partial 
separation  of  the  Isotope  U-235,  which  will 
sustain  a  nuclear  chain  reaction,  from  U-238. 
The  work  is  carried  out  In  large  plants  at 
Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee:  Paducah.  Kentucky: 
and  Portsmouth.  Ohio. 

These  three  gaseous  diffusion  plants  will 
continue  to  be  operated  by  private  Industrial 
firms  under  contract  lo  the  AEC.  The  Oak 
Rldgc  and  Paducah  plants  are  operated  by 
Union  Carbide  Corporation  (Nuclear  Divi- 
sion) .  and  the  Portsmouth  facility  is  operated 
by  Goodyear  Atomic  Corporation.  The  plants 
were  built  at  an  original  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment of  $2.3  billion.  A  program  for  Improv- 
ing and  upratmg  them  would  involve  a  fur- 
ther capital  Investment  of  at  least  $600  mil- 
lion to  meet  the  growing  demands  for  nu- 
clear power  plant  fuel 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  16.  1969) 
Nuclear  Plant  Controversy — Nixons  Plan 

To     Sell     Enriched     Uranhtm     Pacilities 

Arouses  Pear  of  Private  Energy  Combine 
( By  Warren  Unna  i 

Last  Monday  the  President  announced  that 
he  had  asked  tJie  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  begm  operating  the  nations  three  ura- 
nium enrichment  plants  as  a  separate  com- 
mercial entity  in  preparation  for  their  even- 
tual .>;ale  and  operation  by  private  Industry. 
I  Behind  this  announcement  was  a  chain 
6f  preparatory  steps  undertaken  by  private 
Industry  over  thfi  past  few  years,  tentatively 
examined  at  the  end  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration and  accelerated  by  the  White 
House  after  the  Nixon  administration  moved 
m. 

The  storm  warnings  are  only  beginning 
to  fly  but  some  see  It  as  leading  to  the  Nixon 
administration's  counterpart  of  the  Dixon- 
Yates  contract. 

Dixon-Yates  was  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration's attempt  to  get  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority's  public-power  business  Into 
private  hands.  Before  the  contract  was  voided 
by  the  courts  the  matter  managed  to  engulf 
not  only  TVA,  but  the  AEC,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and.  of  course,  the  watchdog  committees  In 
Congress. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  regarding  the 
uranium  enrichment  plants  Is  seen  to  have 
these  potentialities: 

Facilitating  possible  control  of  the  na- 
tion's electric  power  by  an  oil  Industry  which 
has  the  cash  to  purchase  the  hugely  ex- 
pensive uranium  plants  and  which  already 
has  been  moving  Into  oil's  twn  competing 
energy   sources,   coal   and   uranium. 

Facilitating  establishment  of  a  new  in- 
ternational cartel  since  the  United  States,  as 
the  prime  source  of  free  world  enriched  ura- 
nium. Is  bound  to  get  more  and  more  In- 
volved In  other  nations'  power  grids  as  they 
shift  toward  nuclear  power. 

Increasing  the  possibility  of  radioactive 
contamination  as  uranium  control  leaves 
government  hands,  and  of  proliferation  of 
nuclear    material     with     weapon    potential. 
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For  example,  a  small  sheikdom  might  deny 
a  U  S.  oil  company  Its  product  until  the  oil 
company  provided  it  with  weapons-potential, 
uranium. 

Facilitating  sale  of  the  nation's  $2.3  bil- 
lion enrlched-uranltim  plants  and  of  $1  bil- 
lion in  "yellow  cake"  ore  stockpile  at  depre- 
ciated prices  that  the  Industry  already  la 
beginning  to  specify. 

All  of  these  poaalblUtlea  are  anticipated 
by  Rep.  Chet  HoUfleld  (D.-CaUf.),  chairman 
of  the  congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  a  leader  In  the  Dixon- 
Yates  fight  of  the  1960'B. 

When  the  President  made  his  announce- 
ment last  Monday,  HoUfield  promised  to 
put  the  matter  "under  a  microscope  In  order 
to  assure  the  public  interest."  In  a  sub- 
sequent Interview  he  predicted  that  not 
one  member  of  his  18-man  committee  would 
go  along  with  the  President's  plans  to  sell 
the  plants.  ,      ^    «    * 

How  did  the  Idea  of  selling  the  plants  first 

lake  hold? 

Business  and  government  offlclala  in  tne 
know  all  come  up  with  one  name:  Kenneth 
D.  NlchoU,  a  retired  Major  General  In  the 
Army  Corps  of  EnglneerB  who  was  AEC  gen- 
eral manager  at  ti»e  time  the  commission  be- 
came involved  In  the  Dixon-Yates  contract 
and  in  more  recent  years  has  maintained  a 
Washington  oonsultjuit's  office  for  Gulf  Oil, 
the  Mellon  famUy.  Detroit  Edison  and  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum,  the  focal  point  of 
the  naUon's  nuclear  IndustrlaUsts,  and 
others. 

According  to  a  June,   1968,  forum  study, 
which  Nichols  headed,  the  forum  "Initiated 
discussion  with  the  ABC  in  late  1965  on  "the 
feasibiUty  of  private  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  enrichment  facilities." 
access   postponed 

The  AEC  had  used  the  forum  previoxxsly  in 
studies  to  assure  both  the  public  and  private 
industry  that  its  nuclear  fuel  charges  were 
computed  on  a  buslnessUke  basis  and  not 
subsidized.  But  the  AEC  put  off  for  a  while 
giving  Nichols  and  the  forum  access  to  clas- 
sified material  they  wanted  to  make  a  study 
of  selling  the  plants.  Permission  eventually 
was  granted. 

Nichols'  study  committee,  in  June,  1968, 
then  recommended  that  the  plants  he  sold 
with  enabling  legislation  obtained  from  Con- 
gress this  year  and  firm  commitments  to  sell 
obtained  from  the  adminlstratton  before 
1972.  ,      ^ 

The  AEC  Itself  began  taking  Its  own  look 
into  the  feaslblUty  of  selling  the  plants  last 
year,  during  the  end  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration—but without  any  White  House 
guidance.  HoUfield's  Joint  Committee  then 
asked  the  AEC  to  evaluate  the  Nlchola-forum 
recommendations.  An  AEC  staff  study  sub- 
sequently came  up  with  varlotis  conclusions 
but  ducked  all  recommendations. 

The  Johnson  administration  then  gave 
way  to  the  Nixon  administration.  Soon  after 
that,  according  to  a  liigh  official  who  has  seen 
it.  a  White  House  memo  was  drawn  up  detail- 
ing a  scenario  on  the  matter.  The  official  said 
the  scenario  concluded  with  these  words: 
■Prepare  data  for  Justifying  the  President  in 
advocating  the  Immediate  sale  of  these 
plants." 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Paul  W. 
McCracken,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  reportedly  be- 
gan consideration  of  the  matter  and  a  hurry- 
up  study  was  ordered  from  a  well-known  East 
Coast  private  management  consultant.  Mc- 
Cracken also  headed  a  task  force  study  which 
was  completed  In  July  but  has  never  been 
made  public. 

AZDK     TO     PRESroENT 

Then  the  matter  was  put  under  a  coordi- 
nating committee  headed  by  Peter  M.  Planl- 
g;an,  a  longtime  Republican  financial  con- 
tributor and  deputy  campaign  manager  of 
Mr.   Nixon's   1968  campaign.  Flanlgan,   who 


had  been  a  vice  president  of  New  York's  Dil- 
lon, Reed  Investment  banking  house,  came 
into  the  White  House  on  a  full-Ume  basis  In 
mld-Aprll  as  the  President's  assistant  for  the 
regulatory  agencies. 

Flanlgan's  committee  reportedly  Includes 
McCracken,  Lee  A.  DuBrldge,  the  President's 
science  adviser,  and  Thomas  Q.  Moore,  senior 
staff  economist  for  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

Presumably  it  was  Flanlgan's  committee 
that  prepared  the  President's  Monday  an- 
nouncement calling  for  eventual  sale  of  the 
three  enriched  uranium  plants  on  the 
grounds  that  the  material  now  Is  needed 
more  for  nuclear  power  plants  than  for  weap- 
ons and  that  plant  capacity  soon  will  have  to 
be  Increased  to  meet  bigger  foreign  and  do- 
mestic nuclear  power  plant  needs. 

"The  thing  that  I  fear  Is  that  there  will  be 
an  energy  combine  developing."  HoUfield 
said  m  Interview.  "The  oil  companies  have 
recently  bought  Into  coal  companies  very 
heavily  and  they  have  also  bought  Into 
uranium.  I'm  not  maintaining  that  there 
Is  an  evil  conspiracy,  Just  an  Inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  forces  that  are  Interested,  a 
coalescing  of  private  Interests  that  want  to 
exploit  It." 

OTHERS    FOLLOW    SUIT 

He  noted  tliat  Continental  Oil  had  bought 
Consolidated  Coal  several  years  ago  and  that 
since  the  Justice  Department's  antitrust 
division  didn't  object.  Gulf  OU  also  went  Into 
coal,  along  with  other  oil  companies. 

HoUfield  also  reported  that  Kerr-Mc-Gee, 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Ashland  and 
Gulf  now  were  in  uranium;  that  Gulf  had 
bought  General  Atomics  and  now  was  In  the 
reactor  business;  that  Atlantlc-Rlchfield 
had  bought  Nuclear  Materials  &  Equipment 
Corp.,  a  leading  processor;  that  Getty  Oil  re- 
cently had  bought  Nuclear  Fuel  Service. 

HoUfield  said  he  was  convinced  that  U.S. 
utlUtles  today  lack  the  capital  to  start  mak- 
ing bids  for  the  big  enriched  uranium  plants 
which  produce  the  actual  nuclear  fuel,  that 
only  the  oil  companies,  through  their  tax  ad- 
vantages have  that  sort  of  money. 

"If  they  are  going  to  control  basic  energy 
In  the  United  States  they  will  be  controlling 
power  across  the  board,"  he  said. 

HoUfield  also  noted  that  since  the  United 
States,  under  the  "Atoms  for  Peace"  program. 
Is  committed  to  assuring  foreign  nuclear 
power  users  of  at  least  a  30-year  supply  of 
this  country's  enriched  uranium  fuel,  who- 
ever owns  this  country's  plants  will  have  a 
tremendous  say  as  the  free  world  moves  more 
and  more  Into  dependence  on  nuclear  power. 

PRICING    or    PLANTS 

As  for  the  actual  pricing  of  the  nation's 
three  big  enriched  uranium  plsmts  at  Oak 
Ridge.  Tenn.,  Paducali,  Ky.  and  Portamouth, 
Ohio.  HoUfield  said : 

"The  big  steal  can  come  In  selling  them  at 
book  value  or  something  lees."  He  noted  that 
even  though  the  taxpayer's  $25  bUllon  In- 
vestment In  these  plants  now  has  been 
marked  down  through  depreciated  use  to 
$1.2  billion,  "the  plants  are  not  obsolete,  or 
worn  out.  or  poorly  maintained.  They  are  the 
only  plants  of  their  kind  In  the  world  and 
still  worth  $2.3  billion  from  a  production 
standpoint." 

HoUfield  and  others  have  noted  that  the 
Nlchols-forum  study  mentions  a  $30  per  kilo- 
gram unit  of  separative  work  as  the  proc- 
essing charge  for  enriched  uranium  ctis- 
tomers. 

The  AEC  currently  sells  this  material  at 
$26,  but  $30  Is  the  limit  permitted  under  the 
present  Atomic  Energy  Act.  There  Is  a  sus- 
picion that  the  Nlchols-forum  group  would 
like  to  have  the  price  Increased  whUe  the 
government  is  still  the  owner  and  thus  avoid 
prlce-Jacklng  accusations  once  private  Indus- 
try steps  In. 

Actually,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Portun  refused  to  give  the 


Nlchols-forum  study  Its  official  endorsement 
when  It  became  apparent  that  the  board 
lacked  unanimity. 

OBJECTION    EXPRXSSED 

One  member  of  Nichols'  seven-man  study 
committee,  WlUlam  M.  Capron  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  found  it  necessary  to  add  a 
footnote  objection  to  the  study: 

"The  report  suggests  a  confidence  which  I 
do  not  fully  share  that.  If  these  plants  are 
sold,  the  private  market  thereby  created 
would  operate  in  a  sufficiently  competitive 
manner  so  as  to  adequately  protect  the  pub- 
lic Interest,"  Capron  wrote. 

He  went  on  to  predict  a  "three-firm  oUgop- 
oly"  of  any  future  three  owners  of  the  gov- 
ernment plants  and  suggested  a  tighter  en- 
forc«nent  of  the  nation's  antitrust  laws. 


THINKING  THINGS  OVER^TV  AND 
ALL  OP  THAT 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  or  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  shrill  out- 
cry against  the  recent  remarks  of  the 
Vice  President  in  which  he  raised  what  I 
regard  as  thoughtful  observations  about 
the  handling  of  news  by  the  Nation's  tele- 
vision networks.  Vice  President  Agniw's 
comments  have  drawn  unfortunate  re- 
sponses of  personal  vllliflcation.  In  fact, 
the  furious  and  indignsint  reactions  from 
the  television  networks  and  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  press  offer  no  reassurance 
that  the  speech  will  result  In  many 
thoughtful  reflections. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Agniw's  analysis  is  a 
kind  of  dissent  which  deserves  respect. 
The  first  step  in  any  process  of  problem- 
solving  is  the  identification  of  the  prob- 
lem Itself.  The  Vice  President,  I  believe, 
has  now  made  an  important  and  useful 
contribution  to  this  process.  Efforts  to 
shout  down  this  discussion  are  not  in  the 
public  interest  and  will  only  aggravate 
the  problems  arising  from  the  Vice  Pres- 
ient's  questions  which  are  still  unan- 
swered. 

The  problems  discussed  by  the  Vice 
President  are  indeed  difflcult  to  solve. 
I  can  also  understand  the  sensitivity  of 
broadcasters  to  criticism  since  I  am 
aware  of  and  sympathetic  to  the  special 
problems  that  have  often  unduly  compli- 
cated the  lives  of  the  men  and  women 
operating  the  coimtry's  broadcasting 
facilities.  However  we  must  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  issues  which  circumstances 
create. 

Today  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  an 
article  wirtten  by  Vermont  Royster  at- 
temps  to  put  this  conroversy  into  its 
proper  context.  Mr.  Royster  is  a  re- 
spected newspMiperman  and  commenta- 
tor upon  the  issues  of  our  time  who,  we 
are  proud  to  say,  is  a  native  of  North 
Carolina.  The  perspective  he  gives  in  his 
remarks  to  this  current  issue  is  worth 
study  and  reflection. 

The  article  referred  to,  follows: 
Thinking    Things    Ovek — ^TV    and    All    of 
That 
( By  Vermont  Royster ) 

Well,  Splro  Agnew  seems  to  have  done  It 
again.  And  from  all  tJie  hullabaloo  you'd 
think  he'd  attacked  Motherhood. 

What  h«^  did,  of  course,  was  to  criticize 
the   communications   media,   especially   the 
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electronic  components  thereof.  What  be  said 
was  Interesting,  provocative,  traditional  and 
as  American  as  the  Pourth  of  July.  It  was 
even  partly  true. 

But  a  one-man  survey  of  the  communica- 
tions media.  Including  both  print  and  elec- 
tronic, falls  to  disclose  that  bis  reward  was 
to  find  himself  linked  with  Thomas  Jefferson, 
whom  we  all  revere  and  who's  the  patron 
saint  of  the  preae.  or  with  Woodrow  Wilson, 
.  whom  we  all  respect  and  who's  the  patron 
'  saint  of  all  intellectuals  engaged  In  political 
action. 

It  was  Jefferson,  you'll  remember,  who  once 
called  It  'a  melancholy  truth  .  .  .  that  noth- 
ing can  be  believed  which  is  seen  In  a  news- 
paper," and  be  went  on  to  commiserate  with 
his  fellow  citizens  who,  relying  on  the  com- 
munications media  of  his  day,  "live  and  die 
In  the  belief  that  they  have  known  something 
of  what  has  been  passing  In  the  world  of  their 
time." 

Wilson's  prose  was  plainer  but  his  thought 
equally  plain  "Do  not  believe  anything  you 
read  In  the  newspapers,"  he  adjured  his 
friends.  "They  are  utterly  untrustworthy" 
Similar  sentiments,  sometimes  in  blunter 
language,  have  been  expressed  by  PDR.  Tru- 
man,  Elsenhowar,  Kennedy  and   LBJ 

But  Mr.  A^new  drew  no  praise  for  being  in 
such  distinguished  company  The  three  presi- 
dents o*  the  three  major  networks  got  so  ex- 
cited they  took  to  their  networks  to  de- 
nounce him  for  what  he  had  said  before  he 
said  It  And  to  be  sure  we  got  the  word, 
repeated  the  excortatlons  after  he  had  said  It 

The  print  media  (one  must  use  the  "In" 
phrases)  were  no  kinder  The  editorial  writ- 
ers, though  normally  acerbic  about  their 
electronic  cousins,  mostly  shared  the  view 
that  the  Vice  President  was  unconstitu- 
tional, and  expressed  regret  that  there  was 
no  way  to  repeal  him. 

All  of  which  leads  to  the  melancholy  con- 
cl\islon  that  the  press  ( let  us  use  the  better 
name  for  It  ail)  can  dish  it  out  but  quivers 
when  It's  dished  back  For  there  Is  some 
truth,  melancholy  though  that  thought  be, 
m  the  words  spake  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Splro  Agnew. 

The  truth  Is  that  all  news  undergoes  some 
distortion  between  Its  happening  and  Its  re- 
porting to  the  public.  A  newspaper  may  send 
out  a  score  of  reporters  to  cover  a  riot,  but 
each  has  only  two  eyes  (some,  like  Ployd 
Gibbons,  had  only  one  but  that's  a  techni- 
cality) and  each  can  be  In  only  one  place  at 
a  time.  None  can  rep>ort  all  he  sees:  he  must 
select.  His  editor,  moreover,  must  select 
among  all  the  facts  assembled;  he  can't  print 
them  all.  Finally,  the  editor  chooses  among 
many  stories  for  the  prominence  of  place  and 
length. 

The  result — why  should  we  be  self-right- 
eous about  It? — 13  distortion;  I.e.,  an  Incom- 
plete or  a  blurred  picture  It  Is  pointless, 
anyway,  to  deny  what  Is  self-evident.  The 
point  Is  to  recognize  that  the  distortion  Is 
Inherent. 

Television,  .^nd  this  too  ought  to  be  self- 
evident,  has  some  especial  distortion  prob- 
lems inherent  in  its  medium.  The  televi- 
sion camera  transmits  faithfully  what  it  sees; 
to  that  extent.  It  has  less  distortion  than  a 
reporter  with  a  pencil.  But  the  television 
camera  is  even  more  limited  in  what  It  sees. 

Perforce,  the  camera  can  only  look  at  one 
part  of  the  story  at  a  time  U  it  sees  a  i>olice- 
man  using  a  club  on  a  student  but  doesn't 
see  the  student  using  a  tlre-chaln  on  the 
policeman,  then  the  "facts"  it  reports  to  the 
viewer  are  true  but  the  story  It  reports  Is 
not  necessarily  true 

Any  real  football  fan,  for  example,  knows 
you  can't  really  aeethe  game  better  on  TV; 
that's  why  the  stands  are  packed.  Some  parts 
you  see  better,  but  you  miss  a  lot  more. 
You  only  see  what  the  camera  Is  pointed  at. 


which  Is  partly  luck  and  partly  the  Instant 
judgment  of  the  "editor"  choosing  between 
several  cameras.  Now  and  then,  -vlth  bad  luck 
and  bad  judgment,  you  mlaa  a  whole  play 
entirely. 

No,  Tom  Jefferson  and  Splro  Agnew  weren't 
wholly  misguided.  Mr.  Ag^ew  was  also  cor- 
rect that  In  TV  news  coverage  a  handful  of 
men  dominate  what  you  see  as  far  as  national 
and  world  news  are  concerned.  Why  deny  the 
self-evident? 

What  Mr.  Jeffeirson  forgot  In  bis  moment 
of  exasperation— though  In  calmer  moments 
he  knew  It  well — and  what  Mr.  Agnew  forgot 
to  mention  was  that  since  all  these  prob- 
lems of  distortion  are  Inherent  In  the  proc- 
ess itself,  the  real  argument  Is  not  about 
their  existence  but  how  best  to  deal  with 
them  In  an  imperfect  world. 

There  was  a  time,  once,  when  EQOst  Amer- 
ican journalists  distorted  the  news  deliber- 
ately to  serve  their  party  or  their  prejudices. 
Some  still  do,  perhaps,  but  by  and  large  In 
newspapers  the  tradition  has  taken  hold 
that  If  we  poor  Ink-stained  wretches  can't 
always  be  "objective"  we  can  at  least  be  fair 
We  can,  and  we  do,  try  to  give  the  public 
many  sides  of  the  story.  We  even  assemble 
now  and  then  and  castigate  ourselves  for 
our  failures. 

And  then  there's  the  safeguard  of  diver- 
sity. Tou  could  read  a  dozen  accounts  of 
that  folk  festival  at  Woodstock,  all  accurate 
as  to  details  but  differing  In  the  total  pic- 
ture; you  could  then  make  up  your  own 
mind.  You  can  supplement  your  local  paper 
with  Time,  Newsweek,  The  Village  Voice, 
The  National  Observer,  The  New  Republic 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

With  TV,  as  Mr.  Agnew  took  note,  the 
diversity  Is  not  so  great.  But  are  three  major 
networks  (and  several  smaller  ones)  still  not 
better  than  one?  It  would  be  best  to  have 
more,  as  technology  permits  more,  although 
the  present  network  presidents  would  proba- 
bly object  to  that  too.  But  It  would  certainly 
be  worse  to  have  only  one,  whether  Its  prej- 
udices were  those  of  the  government  or 
anybody  else 

There's  another  thing.  TV  is  still  groping 
at  the  task  of  minimizing  Its  Inherent  dis- 
tortions. Because  it  Is  visual.  It  must  grope 
at  the  task  of  presenting  a  less  distorted 
view  when  It  has  pictures  of  one  part  of  a 
story  but,  unhappily,  none  of  the  other  parts 
Handling  non-visual  news  Is  even  more  dif- 
ficult. 

Probably  these  problems  will  never  be 
solved,  more's  the  pity.  About  all  you  can 
say  about  the  free  press — which  Includes  TV 
commentators  free  to  raise  their  eyebrows 
If  they  want  to — Is  that  it's  less  worse  than 
any  other  system.  "Tls  a  poor  defense,  but 
'twill  do.  and  It's  more  honest  than  having 
hysterics  over  Thomas  Jefferson.  Woodrow 
Wilson  or  Splro  Agnew. 


"FICKLE-FINGER-OF-PATE"  AWARD 
SHOULD  GO  TO  LABOR  DEPART- 
MENT 

I  Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  vein 
of  the  famous  Rowan  and  Martin 
"Pickle-Finger-Of-Fate"  Award,  one  of 
my  constituents  has  called  to  my  atten- 
tion an  incredible  grant  made  by  the 
Labor  Department  for  training  purposes. 
The  comments  on  the  award  by  Mr. 
Walter  Wenklar,  Jr.,  of  Johnstown,  Pa., 
need  no  further  Introduction. 

Mr.  Wenklar's  letter  follows : 


Congressman  John  P   Saylor, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAB  CONCRrSSMAN  Saylor  :  Would  j-ou 
kindly  read  the  enclosed  article  before  I 
blow  my  stack? 

|Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Oct    23.   1969] 

"U.S.  AWARBB  CONTRACT  TO  TRAIN  60  IDLE 

"Philadixphi*. — A  $2  7  million  contract 
has  been  given  by  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  L.abor  to 
the  National  Tool.  Die  and  Precision  Ma- 
chining Assn.  to  train  60  unemployed 
workers  in  Pennsylvania. 

"The  workmen  will  be  given  on-the-job 
training  in  the  critically  short  machine-tool 
occupations  and  learn  such  trades  as  ma- 
chinist, tool  and  die  maker  and  toolroom 
machine-operator. ' ' 

Simple  mathematics  prove  that  this  Is 
forty-five  thousand  dollars  ((45,000.00)  per 
worker. 

Being  a  middle-class  worker  as  defined  by 
the  bureaucrats,  the  press,  and  the  com- 
munication mediums.  It  would  take  me 
seven  years  Just  to  earn  this  money.  It  must 
also  be  stated  that  this  Is  not  take-home 
wages. 

Should  I  have  at  my  finger-tips  a  total  of 
forty-five  thousand  dollars.  I  could  not  only 
learn  tool,  die,  and  precision  machinery,  I 
could  become  a  brain  surgieon,  a  United 
States  Senator,  or  the  next  leader  of  a 
moratorium. 

On  my  salary.  It  must  be  noted  that  I  am 
helping  support  or  finance  the  United  Stales 
Government,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
county  of  Cambria,  the  city  of  Johnstown, 
about  nine  schools  In  the  Johnstown  area, 
not  even  mentioning  the  fact  of  my  con- 
tribution to  the  Richland  Township  treasury 
with  my  taxes. 

Now,  with  my  take-home  pay.  I  am  buying 
a  house,  thus  helping  to  keep  the  Dale  Na- 
tional Bank  In  Dale,  feeding,  clothing,  board- 
ing, providing  medical  care,  and  life  Insur- 
ance for  my  wife  and  three  children. 

I  am  also  feeding  and  boarding  two  dogs, 
two  parrots,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  gupples  on  less  than  five-thousand 
dollars  take-home  pay  a  year. 

We  also  do  not  exist  on  hamburger,  maca- 
roni, or  tuna  fish  In  this  rising  high  spiral 
cost  of  living,  so  In  one  last  gasp  and  sheer 
desperation,  how  In  the  Hell  can  this  two- 
polnt-seven-mllUon-dollar  contract  be 
Justified? 

Now.  If  the  United  States  Government  was 
willing  to  give  me  two-point-seven  million 
dollars.  ($2,700,000.00).  I  could  put  four- 
hundred  and  twenty-one-point  eight  (421.8) 
children  through  college,  giving  the  United 
States  two  doctors,  twenty-two  teachers, 
three  electrical  engineers,  two  priests,  six 
congressmen,  one  test  pilot,  three  ambassa- 
dors, two  automotive  engineers,  a  General 
In  the  United  States  Army,  four  astronauts, 
one  television  commentator,  two  governors, 
five  nurses,  three  lawyers,  one  senator,  two 
X-ray  technicians,  three  authors,  two  pro- 
fessional football  players,  one  agrlcultursillst, 
three  pianists,  two  ministers — Well,  If  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
don't  have  the  Idea  by  now,  I  must  have  been 
too  late  with  this  letter. 
Yours  truly. 

Walter  Wenklar.  Jr. 


SECOND  PAIR  OF  AMERICAN  ASTRO- 
NAUTS LAND  ON  THE  MOON 

I  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  second  pair  of  American  astronauts 
to  land  on  the  moon  have  completed  their 
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exploration  and  experiments  there  and 
have  reentered  their  lunar  module  for 
the  trip  back  to  earth. 

As  did  the  other  astronaut  duo, 
Charles  "Pete"  Conrad  and  Alan  Bean 
planted  the  American  flag  on  the  surface 
of  the  moon.  As  they  did  so,  Pete  Con- 
rad spoke  some  simple  words  that  I 
found  very  moving.  "I  hope,"  he  said, 
"everybody  down  there  is  as  proud  of  it 
as  we  are  to  put  It  up." 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  contrast  between 
the  astronauts  and  the  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can courage  exemplified  by  them  and 
the  radicals  who  pulled  down  the  Ameri- 
can flag  at  the  Justice  Department  last 
Saturday  and  raised  the  Vietcong  flag  in 
Its  place. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  protesters  who 
took  part  in  the  peaceful  mass  march 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  last  Satur- 
day view  the  two  flagraisings — the  one 
at  the  Justice  Department  and  the  one 
on  the  moon. 

Although  moratorium  leaders  com- 
plained of  an  SDS  Weatherman  faction's 
bid  for  blackmail  money  in  exchange  for 
nonviolence,  I  have  yet  to  hear  them 
publicly  protest  the  raising  of  the  Viet- 
cong flag  in  place  of  our  national  em- 
blem. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  FOREIGN  AID 

I  Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  had  hoped  that  there  would  be 
some  basic  change  in  the  structure  of 
foreign  aid.  We  had  hoped  this  adminis- 
tration would  place  high  priority  on  in- 
novative thinking  which  would  protect 
our  interests  while  helping  our  friends 
in  worthwhile,  supportable  projects. 
After  close  study  of  the  bill  which  is  be- 
fore us  today,  it  appears  that  it  is  once 
again  business  as  usual. 

Those  nations  which  expropriate  our 
property  still  get  foreign  aid.  Nations 
which  are  loaning  us  back  money  still 
get  foreign  aid.  Nations  which  supply  our 
enemy  in  Vietnam  can  still  get  aid. 
Business  as  usual. 

My  able  colleagues,  H.  R.  Gross,  Ed- 
ward J.  Derwinski,  and  J.  Herbert 
Burke  have  well  set  out  the  foolishness 
involved  in  this  ridiculous  program  and 
their  statement  is  very  pertinent  and 
quotable.  I  have  consistently  voted 
against  this  program  because  it  is  not 
properly  administered  and  makes  little 
distinction  between  friend  and  foe.  I  see 
no  reason  to  subsidize  those  who  are 
inimical  to  our  interests  or  who  take  ag- 
gressive, arbitraiy  action  against  Amer- 
ican nationals  or  American  property. 

The  autumn  foliage  is  gone,  Christmas 
is  almost  upon  us,  and  foreign  aid  is  be- 
fore the  House.  The  taxpayers  are  won- 
dering how  to  stretch  their  dollars  so 
there  will  be  something  at  the  hearth  on 
a  cold,  white  Christmas  Day.  If  this  bill 
passes,  the  aid  recipients  will  be  assured 
a  warm,  green  Christmas.  Of  course,  we 
don't  send  Christmas  checks.  They  lack 
the  personal  touch  and  sense  of  thought- 
fulness  that  goes  into  giving.  We  care- 


fully  select   projects   and  programs   to 
suit  the  individual  taste. 

The  gift  list  in  this  bill  was  not  hastily 
drawn  up.  The  committee  spent  5 
months  on  it.  Those  the  executive  over- 
looked or  slighted  the  committee  took 
care  of. 

Who  can  forget  old  "Doc"  Duvalier 
and  his  happy  hatchetmen  in  Haiti?  We 
certainly  can't.  We  are  going  to  give 
him  supporting  assistance  to  keep  his 
one-man  "democracy"  running.  For  Ni- 
geria, "the  showcase  of  Africa."  where 
they  are  tackling  the  population  prob- 
lem in  a  down-to-earth  way,  there  are 
also  some  goodies. 

And  how  can  we  forget  our  close 
friends  in  this  hemisphere  who  are  joined 
with  us  in  collective  defense  and  work- 
ing hard  for  the  improvement  of  their 
people?  Ecuador  and  Peru  are  busy  seiz- 
ing our  fishing  vessels,  imposing  fines  on 
our  citizens,  and  expropriating  property 
owned  by  our  citizens.  Bolivia  has  some- 
thing of  a  handicap.  With  no  outlets  on 
the  sea  it  cannot  seize  our  fishing  ves- 
sels. It  has  to  content  itself  with  grab- 
bing whatever  of  our  property  it  can  find 
at  home.  Naturally  our  gift  to  Bolivia 
will  be  larger  than  those  we  give  to 
Ecuador  or  Peru.  Our  all-American  fa- 
vorite is  Brazil  where  the  dictatorship 
has  closed  the  Congress  and  jailed  most 
of  the  opposition.  But  this  is  no  time  of 
the  year  to  be  miserly  or  picayune.  They 
need  all  the  foreign  aid  they  can  get 
should  they  ever  feel  disposed  to  repay 
the  loans  we  have  made  them. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  globe  we  al- 
ways remember  India.  India  is  not  con- 
tent to  disagree;  it  takes  pride  in  being 
disagreeable.  That  shows  it  is  independ- 
ent— and  we  admire  that  quality  in  our 
firm  friends.  With  the  more  than  $8 
billion  we  have  given  that  country  it  can 
now  afford  to  have  a  "green  revolution." 
We  used  to  be  generous  to  Ghana  until 
that  Government  got  mad  at  us.  When 
a  new  government  came  along,  we  turned 
the  other  cheek  and  jumped  at  the 
chance  to  increase  our  gifts.  We  are 
down  to  our  last  cheek  there;  if  we  lose 
that,  we  will  lose  face.  So,  obviously,  we 
cannot  strike  Ghana  from  our  list. 
The  Good  Book  says : 

Come  unto  me.  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavily  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 

The  foreign  aid  version  reads : 
stay  right  where  you  are  and  we'll  send  you 
the  rest. 

Only  a  careful  reading  of  the  executive 
puff  sheets  that  accompanied  this  bill  will 
reveal  some  of  the  incredible  things  being 
done  in  the  name  of  foreign  aid.  As  Mem- 
bers might  suspect,  they  reveal  only  the 
less  sordid  details. 

The  appointment  of  a  Presidential 
commission  neither  arouses  our  enthusi- 
asm nor  raises  our  hopes.  This  is  a  classic 
gimmick  repeated  every  few  years  when 
no  one  can  think  of  anything  better  to 
do  about  foreign  aid.  If  it  follows  the 
pattern  of  its  many  illustrious  pred- 
ecessors, whose  names  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  recall,  some  furniture  will  be 
moved  in  the  executive  branch,  old  pro- 
grams will  be  perpetuated  under  new 
names,  and  possibly  new  stationery 
printed. 


Apparently  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee does  not  put  too  much  stock  in 
the  commission's  possible  findings.  It  au- 
thorized sums  of  money  for  three  pro- 
grams for  2  years  instead  of  1 . 

The  other  night  the  President  told  the 
Nation  that  "we  in  the  United  States  have 
pursued  the  illusion  that  we  cotild  re- 
make continents."  He  must  have  read 
this  bill. 

In  addition  to  thq^^^al  Alliance  for 
Progress  funds  for  g^^K  and  loans  the 
committee  has  added  soUie  new  illusions. 
Under  one  section  of  the  brJJ  we  will  issue 
guarantees  to  local  banks  in  Latin 
America  against  losses  thejjmiay  incur  in 
lending  their  own  money: to  their  own 
citizens.  Fortunately  this  is  a  2-year  pilot 
project  in  not  more  than  five  Latin 
American  countries.  If  limited  to  2  years, 
we  cannot  lose  more  than  $15  million  in 
this   illusionary   venture. 

Another  illusion  fostered  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  is  the  creation  of 
another  corporation  called  the  Inter- 
American  Social  Development  Institute. 
It  will  be  headed  by  a  $38,000-a-year  man 
and  may  employ  as  many  as  100  indi- 
viduals at  any  salary  it  wishes  to  pay.  The 
Institute  will  be  engaged  in  agriculture, 
education,  health,  and  anything  else  that 
meets  the  social  and  economic  needs  of 
the  oligarchies  that  run  those  countries, 
Tliis  year  the  Institute  may  tap  other 
programs  for  not  more  than  $5  million. 
After  that  downpayment,  there  is  an 
open-ended  authorization. 

We  were  led  to  believe  all  these  years 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  sup- 
posed to  be  doing  what  the  Institute 
plans  to  do.  Maybe  it  is  well  to  have  bu- 
reaucrats compete  with  each  other  to  see 
who  can  dole  out  the  most  money  in  the 
shortest  time.  This  will  develop  bureau- 
cratic creativity  and  initiative. 

One  of  the  touted  innovations  in  the 
bill  is  the  creation  of  still  another  Gov- 
ernment corporation  for  overseas  private 
investment,  dubbed  OPIC.  This  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  a  Homeric  epic  although 
its  authority  is  broad  enough  to  let  It 
wander  over  the  world.  For  years  we  have 
had  an  insurance  program  in  the  foreign 
aid  law  for  investors  who  want  to  go  into 
business  abroad.  One  of  the  boasts  about 
that  program  is  that  it  has  been  self- 
supporting  through  the  collection  of  in- 
surance fees.  But  that  is  not  enough  for 
the  empire  builders.  With  this  OPIC-al 
illusion  it  will  get  into  the  loan  business 
as  well  as  the  insurance  business — and  do 
it  through  a  high-powered,  high-priced 
corporation  that  can  set  its  ovm  inter- 
est rates.  To  carry  out  this  beefed-up 
program  the  request  is  made  for  a  presi- 
dent at  $40,000  a  year,  a  vice  president  at 
$38,000  a  year,  and  three  executive  vice 
presidents  at  $36,000  a  year  each  plus  15 
more  jobs  at  supergrade  salaries.  More 
than  100  jobs  in  AID  wiU  be  shifted  to 
OPIC  where  they  will  be  sheltered  in  the 
corporate  structure.  This  will  help  AID 
meet  its  personnel  reductions — but  will 
not  slow  the  growth  of  bureaucracy.  Over 
the  years  foreign  aid  has  been  used  to 
help  industry,  the  farmers,  and  labor  as 
well  as  to  subsidize  professors  who  are 
otherwise  ungainf  ully  employed.  So  may- 
be we  should  not  be  too  surprised  that 
OPIC  wants  to  cut  in  some  bankers  and 
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businessmen  on  this  round  for  a  piece  of 
the  foreign  aid  pie. 

Before  Members  get  carried  away  by 
the  Christmas  spirit,  they  ought  to  re- 
flect on  a  few  hard  facts  of  foreign  aid 
life. 

First.  The  program  funded  by  this  bill 
is  only  one  p>art  of  our  total  foreign  aid 
operations.  More  than  a  score  of  other 
laws  authorize  programs  to  funnel  n.S. 
resources  abroad.  They  vary  in  size, 
shape,  and  objectives  but  are  uniform  in 
that  they  all  draw  on  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country.  For  the  next  fiscal  year  they 
win  shell  out  more  than  $10  billion  for 
the  hydraheaded  monster  called  foreign 
assistance. 

Second.  Almost  |19  billion  remains  In 
the  pipeline  from  previous  years'  appro- 
priations for  all  these  programs. 

Third.  Since  1946  we  have  sent  abroad 
in  one  form  or  another  $122  billion.  The 
net  Interest  on  what  we  have  borrowed 
to  give  this  sum  away  adds  another  $60 
billion. 

Fourth.  The  public  debt  of  the  United 
States  stands  at  more  than  $360  billion. 
Intecest  ajooe  on  that  debt  is  more  than 
$18  billion. 

Fifth.  Interest  on  Federal  borrowing  is 
now  more  than  7  percent.  Compare  this 
with  the  rate  at  which  loans  are  now 
made  under  foreign  assistance — 2  per- 
cent for  the  first  10  years  and  3  percent 
for  the  next  30  years. 

Sixth.  Federal  taxes  are  at  their  high- 
est level  to  say  nothing  of  State  and  local 
taxes.  We  hear  with  incretising  frequency 
of  a  taxpayers'  revolt.  If  the  taxpayers 
knew  the  full  story  of  the  extravagance 
and  waste  in  this  program,  the  threat 
would  be  even  more  real. 

Seventh.  With  the  increased  imsettled 
conditions  abroad,  how  much  longer  can 
defenders  of  this  program  argue  that  It 
is  in  our  national  Interest;  that  it  will 
promote  security  and  development? 
Many  of  the  recipients  of  our  largesse 
are  destroying  their  resources  and  them- 
selves at  a  rate  faster  than  we  can  try 
to  save  them. 

Eighth.  Three  countries  that  have  been 
receiving  and  will  continue  to  receive, 
funds  under  this  bill — Thailand,  Korea, 
and  Taiwan — are  now  lending  money  to 
the  United  States  at  6-percent  interest. 

Ninth.  Last  year  Congress  appropri- 
ated $17  billion  for  this  program,  a  re- 
duction from  the  executive  asking  price 
of  $2.9  billion.  Can  anyone  point  to  any 
damage  or  disaster  that  resulted  from 
this  reduction?  This  year  the  asking 
price  was  $2.6  billion.  The  committee  has 
reported  out  $2.1  billion.  Clearly  the 
House  has  an  opportunity  to  do  what  the 
committee  should  have  done — reduce  the 
bill  below  last  year's  appropriation.  Only 
then  can  it  boast  that  it  has  made  a 
reduction. 

Lets  tell  these  hard  truths  to  our  con- 
stituents and  see  what  kind  of  a  response 
we  get  on  how  to  vote  on  this  grab  bag. 
In  view  of  the  financial  crisis  that  our 
country  faces,  commonsense  and  simple 
arithmetic  demand  that  this  program  be 
cut  drastically.  To  that  end  we  seek  the 
help  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  good  friend,  the 
able  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Passman)   for  the  following  information 


regarding  the  true  picture  of  our  fantas- 
tic oommltments  with  all  of  the  attend- 
ant problems  which  have  come  from 
overspending  and  overpromlsing.  Any 
study  of  these  facts  would  certainly  in- 
dicate the  necessity  for  limiting  foreign 
aid  to  only  friends  and  only  then  for  ab- 
solutely imperative  projects. 

The  attached  recapitulation  sheets 
raise  many  questions.  One  question 
would  be:  Can  we  survive  indefinitely  as 
a  strong  nation  if  we  continue  dissipat- 
ing our  resources  and  giving  away  our 
wealth  to  nations  all  over  the  world? 
This  practice  is  destroying  our  world 
markets.  Many  of  our  commodities  are 
no  longer  com(>etitive  in  the  world  mar- 
kets. Note  the  following  figures  care- 
fully: 

First.  New  budget  requests  made  since 
January  1,  1969,  for  additional  authority 
for  foreign  assistance  covering  loans, 
grants  and  credits — ten  billion,  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  million  dollars. 

Second.  Unexpended  balances  in  pipe- 
line from  prior  years— eighteen  billion, 
seven  hundred  and  eight  million  dollars. 

If  all  new  requests  are  approved  by 
the  Congress,  the  total  funds  available, 
new  and  from  prior  years,  will  amoxmt 
to  twenty-nine  billion,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  million  dollars. 

Third.  Net  cost,  I  repeat,  net  cost  of 
the  foreign  assistance  program  since  its 
inception — 1946-69 — including  interest 
on  what  we  have  borrowed  to  give  away, 
amounts  to  one  hundred  eighty-two  bil- 
lion, five  hundred  and  eighty-three  mil- 
lion dollars.  Our  wealth  has  been  distrib- 
uted among  the  entire  3V'2  billion  popu- 
lation of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of 
a  mere  36  million  people. 

Fourth.  During  this  worldwide  spend- 
ing spree,  our  gold  holdings  have  been 
reduced  from  twenty-two  billion,  eight 
hundred  and  seventy -nine  million  dollars 
to  ten  billion,  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  million  dollars. 

Fifth.  Since  the  inception  of  this 
worldwide  spending  spree,  short-term 
dollar  claims  against  the  United  States 
due  now  have  increased  from  eight  bil- 
lion, six  hundred  and  forty-five  million 
dollars  to  thirty-five  billion,  six  hundred 
and  sixty-five  million  dollars.  If  we 
should  be  called  upon  to  redeem  these 
short-term  lOU's,  we  could  not  meet  the 
demand. 

Sixth.  Our  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation, since  this  worldwide  spending 
spree  started,  has  become  serious.  We 
have  sent  to  foreign  nations  of  the  world 
thirty-six  billion,  eight  himdred  and 
ninety-six  million  dollars  more  than  they 
have  returned  to  us. 

Seventh.  The  freewheeling  spending 
program  covering  the  face  of  the  earth 
has  helped  push  the  U.S.  public  debt  to  a 
figure  fifty-seven  billion,  eighty-one  mil- 
lion dollars  above  the  combined  public 
debt  of  all  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Eighth.  Many  believe  that  we  have 
substituted  dollars  for  a  sound  foreign 
policy.  Indeed,  we  have  substituted  aid 
for  trade.  We  have  become  so  addicted 
to  this  new  formula  that  to  be  able  to 
continue  it  we  are  now  borrowing  money 
from  more  than  30  foreign  nations  of  the 
world. 
We   are  borrowing   money   from    the 


American  people  to  pay  for  conunodities 
and  services  which  are  given  free  to 
foreign  nations.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  borrowing  money  from  foreign  na- 
tions in  order  to  Improve  temporarily  our 
balance-of-payments  situation.  One  ex- 
ample Is  as  follows: 

liiailand  is  the  recipient  of  over  $1 
billion  of  our  aid,  both  commodities  and 
services.  The  United  States  borrowed  the 
money  to  pay  for  these  commodities  and 
services  we  have  given  to  them.  During 
the  same  period,  llialland,  out  of  its  own 
resources,  created  a  surplus  in  Its  foreign 
exchange  and  gold  reserves  of  over  $1 
billion.  Now  the  shocker — 

After  long  diplomatic  wrangling, 
strong  argument,  and  arm  twisting, 
Thailand  reluctantly  but  finally  agreed 
to  make  the  United  States  a  loan  of  $100 
million.  Terms:  4*4  years  at  6  percent 
interest. 

This  is  just  one  of  many  examples  of 
the  mess  we  are  getting  into  with  our 
freewheeling,  worldwide  spending  pro- 
gram. 

The  attached  recapitiUation  sheets  and 
the  simmiary  included  in  this  letter  are 
from  the  record  and  are  being  furnished 
to  the  overburdened  American  taxpay- 
ers, hoping  that  they  have  the  means 
and  persuasion  to  help  put  an  end  to  this 
frightful  spending  spree  that  we  have 
embarked  upon. 

This  is  the  administration's  program 
In  name  only.  Third-  and  fourth-echelon 
bureaucrats  are  the  ones  who  are  involv- 
ing us  in  these  foreign  entanglements. 
E>urlng  fiscal  1970.  the  aid  program  will 
be  operating  in  99  nations  and  five  ter- 
ritories of  the  world,  with  51,000  individ- 
uals on  the  payroll.  This  includes  U.S. 
personnel,  foreign  personnel,  and  partic- 
ipants. There  are  4,403  projects  and  sub- 
projects  scattered  all  over  the  world. 
While  many  similar  projects  in  America 
were  closed  down  during  fiscal  1969  for 
Isick  of  funds,  not  a  single  foreign  aid 
project  suffered  as  much  as  a  $1  reduc- 
tion on  account  of  the  limitation  im- 
posed by  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  last  year. 

The  following  tables  supplied  by  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  graphically  portray  the 
true  picture  of  our  foreign  aid  program : 

New  budgetary  requests  for  authorization  and 
appropriation  for  foreign  assistance  for 
fiscal  year  1970 

Foreign    assistance    (mutual 

security)   $2,710,020,000 

Receipts  and  reooverlee  from 

previous  programs 274,786,000 

MUltary    assistance    (in    de- 
fense budget) 2,230,900.000 

B>;onomlc  assistance   (In  de- 
fense budget) 76.  600,  (X)0 

Foreign  military  credit  sales 

fund 275.  OOC.  000 

MAAG's,  missions,   and  mll- 

groupw 168.800.000 

Export-Import    BanJc.    long- 
term  credits 1.  873.200.000 

Exp>ort-Import  Banlc.  regular 

operations 570.  423.  000 

Export-Import    Bank,   export 

expansion    program 100.000.000 

Public  Law  480  (agricultural 

commodities)     986,600,000 

Inter- American  Development 

Banlc    (P80) 300.000,000 

International      Development 

Association  ( 1 ) 160.000.000 
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New  budgetary  requests  for  authorization  and 
appropriation  for  foreign  astistance  for 
fiscal  year  1970 — Oontlnued 

International  Development 
Association  (2),  Bupple- 
mental     $160,000,000 

Asian      Development      Bank 

(regular  contribution) 20,000,000 

Asian      Development     Bank 

(special    funds) 25,000,000 

Peace  Corps 101,100,000 

Permanent  military  construc- 

Uon — Foreign    nAtions 255 ,  300 ,  000 

Contributions  to  interna- 
tional   organizations 130,187,000 

Educational      ( foreign     and 

other   students) 43,614,000 

Ryxikyu   Islands 20,661,000 

Migrants  and  refugees 5,511,000 

Trust  Territories  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands... 41.612,000 


Total  new  requests  for 
foreign  assistance  for 
fiscal  year  1970 10,528,303,000 

Unexpended  balances  in  pipeline  from  prior 
years  for  foreign  aid  programs 

Foreign  assistance  (mutual 
security)    

Foreign  military  credit  sales 
fund 

MAAO's,  missions,  and  mll- 
groupe   

Military  and  economic  assist- 
ance (in  defense  budget)  . 

Export-Import  Bank,  long- 
term  credits 

Export- ImjxDrt  Bank,  regu- 
lar operations 

Export-Import  Bank,  un- 
committed borrowing  au- 
thority     

Public  Law  480  (agricul- 
tural commodities ) 

Inter-American  Development 
Bank    

International  Development 
Association 

Asian  Development  Bank 

Peace  Corps 

Permanent  military  con- 
struction— Foreign  na- 
tions   

Contributions  to  interna- 
tional organizations 

Elduoatlonal  ( foreign  and 
other  students) 

Ryukyu  Islands 

Migrants  and  refugees 

Trust  Territories  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands 

Inter-Amerioan  highway 


$5,  265.  936.  000 

222,  000,  000 

5,  000,  000 

1,086,000.000 

3.  296,  800,  000 

193,400.000 

5,288,300,000 

507.  748,  000 

2.  109,  494.  000 

103.  600.  000 

130.000.000 

35,619,000 

390,  000,  000 

2,  838,  000 

29.263,000 
7,  705.  000 
3.616.000 

16,  551.  000 
14.  146,  000 


Total    18,708.016,000 


Total  net  foreign  asaiatance  to  121  nations 
and  7  territories  of  the  world,  fiscal  years 
1946  through  1969 — Statistics  finalized 
July  1,  1969  (the  S-F  formula:  frustrating, 
fanatical,  frightening,  foolish,  but  factual) 

Afghanistan $370,600,000 

Albania 20,400,000 

Algeria 193,500,000 

Argentina 447,500,000 

Australia. 607,000,000 

Austrta    1,106,000,000 

Barbados 200,000 

Belgl\im-Luxem;bourg 1,747,500,000 

Bolivia 532,000,000 

Botswana    16,600,000 

BrazU 2,772,500,000 

Burundi    6,800,000 

Burma 84,700,000 

Cambodia 341,400,000 

Cameroon  32,900,000 

Canada 46,900,000 

Central  African  Republic 4,  600, 000 

Ceylon 158.900,000 

CTiad 8,800.000 

Chile    1.410,000,000 


Total  net  foreign  assistance  to  121  ruUions 
and  7  territories  of  the  uxtrlA,  fiscal  years 
1946  through  1969 — Statistics  finalized 
July  I,  1969  {the  S-F  formula:  frustrat- 
ing, faruitical,  frightemim,  foolish,  but 
factual)  — Continued 

Republic  of  China $fi,  006,  900,  000 

Colombia    962,700,000 

Congo    (B) 2,000,000 

Congo  (K). 440,900,000 

Costa  Rica 172,600,000 

Cuba    43,800,000 

Cyprus 20,300,000 

Czechoslovakia    180,500,000 

Dahomey    12,000,000 

Denmark 875,900,000 

Dominican    Republic 461,500,000 

East  Germany 800,000 

Ecuador 268,900,000 

El    Salvador 123,200,000 

Ethiopia    357,000,000 

Finland 30,200,000 

Prance __ 7,014,300,000 

Gabon    7,500,000 

Gambia 1,600,000 

Ghana 268,700,000 

Germany  and  Berlin 3,675,600.000 

Greece 3,681.200.000 

Guatemala 318.800,000 

Guinea 107,700,000 

Ouayana 61,200,000 

Haiti 108.800,000 

Honduras   109,400.000 

Hungary    13.500.000 

Iceland    ....  67,300,000 

India    7.464,400,000 

Indochina 1,535.200,000 

Indonesia   940,100,000 

Iran 2,047,100,000 

Iraq    96,800,000 

Ireland    122,900,000 

Israel   860,200,000 

Italy 5,393,700,000 

Ivory  Coast 69,000.000 

Jamaica 76,400,000 

Japan 3.606,900,000 

Jordan 635.3(X).000 

Kenya    62,700,000 

Korea 7,817.200,000 

Kuwait    49,400,000 

Laos 643,300,000 

Liebanon    86,200,000 

Lesotho   4,800.000 

Liberia 228,600.000 

Ubya   221,500,000 

Malagasy 13,400,000 

Malawi     25,900.000 

Malaysia    76,300,000 

Mall 21,300,000 

Malta 6,700,000 

Mauritania 3,300,000 

Matirltlus 1,400,000 

Mexico 560,000,000 

Morocco 686,300,000 

Nepal 129,600,000 

Netherlands 2,050,500.000 

New  Zealand 66,800,000 

Nicaragua 158,000.000 

Niger    16.700,000 

Nigeria 275.000,000 

Norway    1.130,200,000 

Pakistan     3,527,300,000 

Panama 221,200,000 

Paraguay    116,900,000 

Peru 476,300.000 

Philippines    1,839,900,000 

Poland    463,800,000 

Portugal   477,100.000 

Rwanda 7,400,000 

Saudi  Arabia 70,300,000 

Senegal   .._ 36,200,000 

Sierra  Leone 40,900,000 

Singapore    33,900,000 

Somalia 76.200,000 

Sou.  Rhodesia 2,000.000 

Spain 1,960,000,000 

Sudan    97,200,000 

Surinam 10,000,000 

Swaziland    500.000 

Sweden   156,000,000 


Tot€U  net  foreign  assistance  to  121  nations 
and  7  territories  of  the  world,  fiscal  years 
1946  through  1969 — Statistics  finalized 
July  1,  1969  {the  S-F  formula:  frustrat- 
ing, fanatical,  frightening,  foolish,  but 
factual)  — Continued 

Syrian  Arab  Rep $60,  400,  000 

Tanzania 66,400,000 

Thailand    1,144.900,000 

Togo 14,900,000 

Trinidad-Tobago    55,400,000 

Tunisia    606,600,000 

Turkey    5,391,200,000 

Uganda 35,800,000 

United  Arab  Rep 900.900.000 

United   Kingdom 7,690,700,000 

USSR 7,690,700,000 

Upper    Volta 12,100,000 

Uruguay 164,600,000 

Venezuela 361,500,000 

Vietnam    5,856,000,000 

Western    Samoa 1,^00,000 

Yemen    42,800,000 

Yugoslavia    2,593,400,000 

Zambia    9,  800,  000  M 

Bahamas    _ 34,700,000 

Brit.  Honduras 5,200,000 

West    Indies 8,000,000 

Hong   Kong 43,800.000 

Ryukyu   Islands 399,100,000 

Trust  Ter.  Pac 225,300.000 

CENTO   54,700,000 

W/W  Regional 1..  14,896.500,00 


Total   net   disburse- 
ments   to    foreign 

nations,  1946  to 

1969    -1 122,048,200,000 

Total     net     interest 

paid    on    what    we 

have    borrowed    to 

give   away,   1946  to 

1969 60,535,175.000 


/ 


Grand  total — cost  of 
foreign  assistance 
— 1946        through 

1969    182,583,375.000 

Non. — Of  the  3  billion  people  of  the 
world,  all  but  36  million  have  received  aid 
from  the  United  States. 

All  of  these  programs  have  a  bearing 
on  our  own  domestic  deficits,  our  tax 
burden  which  we  heap  on  the  back  of 
our  own  people,  inflation,  and  are  further 
debauching  our  currency  through  re- 
moval of  our  protective  gold  cover.  Study 
these  figures  carefully : 

Gold  holdings 
I  In  millions  ] 
Gold  holdings.  United  States : 

Dec.  31,  1950 $22,879 

Dec.  31,  1968 10.367 


Gold   loss   by  United  States. 
1950  through  1968 


12,512 


Gold  holdings,  other  countries  of 

the  world,  Dec.  31,  1968 28,028 

Gold  holdliiga,  other  countries  of 

the  world,  Dec.  31,  1950 10.935 


Gold  increase,  other  coim- 
trles  of  the  world,  1960 
through  1968 


17,093 


Short-term  dollar  claims  against  United 

States 

[In  millions] 

Short-term  dollar  claims  against 
United  States,  Dec.  31,  1968 $35,665 

Short-term  dollar  claims  against 
United  States,  Dec.  31,  1950 8,645 

Short-term  dollar  claims  in- 
crease against  United 
States.  1950  through  1968.       27.020 
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U.S.  balance  of  payments 
(In  millions  I 

Net  deficit : 

1950  -- -$1.9ia 

1951  -- -678 

1952  -1.100 

1953  .- -2.100 

1964  .  — 4 -1.500 

1965  -- -J -1.100 

1966  -1.000 

1957  (net  surplus) *  600 

1958  -3.400 

1959  -3.700 

1960 -3.800 

1961  -2.400 

1962  -2.200 

1963  -2.660 

1964  I -3.0O6 

1965  -1.306 

1966  -2.077 

1967  -3.650 

1968  (net  surplue) +93 

Net      U.S.      balance-of-p«y- 
menta    deficit    (19    years) 

1960  through  1968 -36.806 

Gross  public  debts 
[  In  thousands  ] 
Public  detkt^  Unltied  States. 

Dec.  31,  1968 -         $361,242,183 

Public  debt,  all  other  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Dec 
31.1968 304,160.241 


US.  public  debt  ex- 
ceeds oomblned 
public  debt  of  all 
other  nations  of 
the  world  by 
(estimate)    


57,081,943 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  are  verified 
statistics  covering  gold  holdings,  short- 
term  dollar  claims  against  the  United 
States.  U.S.  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion— 19  years — public  debt  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  public  debt  of  all  other  nations 
of  the  world,  and  amount  by  which  our 
public  debt  exceeds  combined  public 
debt  of  all  other  nations  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  comment 
further.  The  statistics  tell  the  full 
story. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  more  needs  to 
be  said.  The  record  speaks  for  itself. 


m  PURSUIT  OF  OBJECTIVITY 

( Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  too 
long  ago  newspaper  headlines  publicized 
attempts  to  protect  the  American  public 
through  the  "fair  packaging"  and  "truth 
in  lending"  issues.  On  November  13  when 
Vice  President  Acnew  attempted  to  fur- 
ther protect  the  public  with  his  'fair  TV 
news  packaging"  remarks  in  Des  Moines, 
various  sources  agonized  over  the  pos,si- 
billty  of  Federal  control  and  censorship 
of  the  communications  media.  Actually. 
all  that  was  suggested  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  the  way  of  corrective  action  was 
a  soul  searching  on  the  part  of  the  TV 
news  people  and  an  exhortation  to  the 
public  to  register  their  concern  in  be- 
half of  a  TV  news  "fairness  doctrine." 

The  target  oi  Mr.  Agnkw's  remarks 
was  "a  small  group  of  men,  numbering 
perhaps  no  more  than  a  dozen  'anchor- 
men,' comment»tors,  and  executive  pro- 
ducers" with  each  network.  This  refer- 


ence to  a  small  group  rings  a  bell  with 
me  for  on  March  27  of  this  year  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record  an  article  by  E>avid 
Broder  of  the  Washington  Post  describ- 
ing another  small  group — the  national 
political  reporters.  Mr.  Broder  observed 
that  at  any  given  time  there  are  several 
hundred  persons  who  are  potentially 
candidates  for  nomination  as  President 
or  Vice  President  which  include  Sena- 
tors. Representatives,  Governors,  ad- 
ministration officials,  mayors,  military 
men,  businessmen,  and  other  assorted 
celebrities.  He  further  observes  that  this 
collection  of  possibilities  are  winnowed 
down  to  manageable  size  by  "the  press — 
and  particularly  that  small  segment  of 
the  press  called  the  national  political  re- 
porters." This  segment,  according  to  Mr. 
Broder,  is  small  and  includes  "a  couple 
of  dozen,  members. ' 

A  member  himself  of  this  "screening 
committee,"  Mr.  Broder  listed  represent- 
atives of  the  three  radio  television  net- 
works as  members  of  the  "In  crowd": 

These  organizations  Include:  the  three 
news  magazines,  the  two  wire  services,  the 
three  radlo-televlslon  networks  and  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Waahlngton  Post.  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  the  Knight  newspapers,  the  Field  pa- 
pers, and  the  Gannett.  Newhouse.  Scrlpps- 
Howard  and  Hearst  chains.  The  f>olltlcal  re- 
porters for  these  organizations,  plus  a  few 
syndicated  columnists  who  cover  {XJlltlcs 
along  with  other  subjects,  comprise  the 
screening  committee. 

The  Broder  article  describes  the 
"screening  committee"  in  action: 

I  often  thought,  for  example,  as  I  saw 
Romney  during  his  Presidential  campaign, 
surrounded  by  our  circle — men  a  generation 
younger  than  he,  many  of  us  with  cigarettes 
In  our  mouths,  drinks  In  our  hands,  and 
cynicism  In  our  hearts — that  he  must  have 
felt  as  helpless  with  us  as  I  would  feel  if 
my  fate  or  future  as  a  Journalist  were  being 
decided  by  a  committee  of  Romney's  col- 
leagues among  the  elders  of  the  Mormon 
church. 

And  finally,  the  article  emphasizes  the 
power  of  the  political  reporter: 

In  his  function  as  a  talent  scout,  the  po- 
litical reporter  not  only  puts  some  men  for- 
ward, he  rather  ruthlessly  bars  the  door  to 
advancement  for  other  men  .  .  .  Their  re- 
ports, like  those  In  Variety,  are  frequenUy 
make-or-break.  "No  talent,"  they  will  say 
of  one  man.  and  his  name  Is  forgotten. 
"Promising."  they'll  say  of  another,  and  he 
Is  booked  Into  the  Gridiron  Dinner  or  "Meet 
the  Press."  It's  a  formidable  power,  and  one 
that  the  screening  committee  of  reporters 
Is  thoroughly  conscious  of  possessing. 

Considering  the  foregoing,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Mr.  Agnew  has  come 
upon  another  "screening  committee.  '  in 
this  case  in  the  TV  news  area.  Ironi- 
cally, perhaps  the  most  valid  criticism 
of  the  Des  Moines  speech  is  that  the 
Vice  President  was  too  kind  and  too 
restrictive  in  his  analysis.  Consider  the 
comments  of  some  of  TVs  own  people 
as  they  were  reoorted  in  the  TV  Guide 
of  September  27.  1969. 

Referring  to  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion disruptions  in  Chicago  last  year. 
Shad  Northshield  of  NBC  stated: 

I  was  stunned  by  the  public  reaction  to 
Chicago.  We  all  were.  I  was  stunned,  aston- 
ished, hurt.  Its  the  key  thing  that  opened 


my  eyes  to  the  cleavage  between  newsmen 
and  the  majority  We  didn't  know  56  percent 
would  have  thought  we  were  unfair.  It  raises 
enormous  questions  about  Journalism. 

Phil  Lewis  Of  CBS  said: 

We're  begrlnnlng  to  realize  we've  Ignored 
the  majority.  America  doesn't  end  at  the 
Hudson. 

The  newsmen's  own  liberal  ideology  is 
the  cause  of  the  present  situation  in  the 
TV  news  field  according  to  Fred  Freed 
of  NBC: 

This  generation  of  newsmen  Is  a  product 
of  the  New  Deal  These  beliefs  that  were 
sacred  to  the  New  E>eal  are  the  beliefs  that 
news  has  grown  on.  This  Is  true  of  the  net- 
works, of  Newsweek,  of  the  New  York  'nmes, 
of  all  media.  Men  of  like  mind  are  In  the 
news.  Its  provincial.  The  blue-and-whlte- 
collar  people  who  are  In  revolt  now  do  have 
cause  for  complaint  against  us.  We've  Ig- 
nored their  point  of  view.  It's  bad  to  pretend 
they  don't  exist.  We  did  this  because  we 
tend   to   be   uppermlddle-class   liberals.  .  .  . 

While  Bill  Leonard  of  CBS  stated  that 
they  had  nothing  to  apologize  for,  in- 
cluding the  coverage  of  the  Chicago 
Democratic  Convention,  he  was  most 
emphatic  in  his  comments  on  "bad 
reporting": 

Most  reporting  Is  lousy.  It's  lousy  because 
people  are  lazy,  because  people  don't  think 
ahead,  because  they  approach  things  In  rote 
ways.  We  have  these  kinds  of  reporters  here, 
unfortunately  The  worst  problem  of  all  Is 
the  rejxjrter  who  doesn't  ask  the  next  ques- 
tion— the  cheap,  lousy  reporter  who'll  quote 
an  attack  but  doesn't  go  to  the  other  side, 
because  the  answer  might  kill  his  story.  .  .  . 

And  then,  as  if  to  reaffirm  the  Des 
Momes  criticism,  Mr.  Leonard  addressed 
himself  to  the  performances  of  some  of 
the  gentlemen  sitting  on  Mr.  Agnew 's 
"screening  committee" : 

And  these  producers  who  develop  and  edit 
a  broadcast  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
way  they  want  it  to  turn  out — with  their 
owii  prejudices  showing.  That  happens  quite 
often  .  .  If  we  could  gel  rid  of  those 
people  we'd  be  a  lot  closer  to  our  goal  of 
objectivity. 

Compared  to  Mr.  Leonard's  criticism, 
the  Vice  President  was  indeed  too  kind. 
Unlike  Mr.  Leonard,  he  did  not  mention 
getting  rid  of  those  producers  in  the 
various  networks  who  peddle  their  biases 
in  packages  mislabeled  "news."  Mr. 
Agnew  merely  asked  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  and  objectivity  of 
news  presentation. 

In  exhorting  the  public  to  make  their 
wishes  known,  the  Vice  President  sug- 
gested writing  to  the  networks  and 
phone  calls  to  local  stations.  T'his,  along 
with  the  .spirit  of  introspection  so  evident 
in  the  above  comments  of  the  various 
TV  people  could  well  effect  developments 
in  the  TV  news  area  mutually  advan- 
tageous to  all  concerned. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  Des  Moines 
speech  of  Vice  President  Agnew.  de- 
livered on  November  13.  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

The  Challenge  of  TV 
(Remarks  of  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew) 
Tonight.  I  want  to  discuss  the  Importance 
of  the  tele\'lsion  news  medium  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  No  nation  depends  more  on  the 
Intelligent  Judgment  of  Its  citizens.  No 
medium  has  a  more  profound  influence  over 
public  opinion.  Nowhere  In  our  system  are 
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there  fewer  checks  on  vast  power.  So.  no- 
where should  there  be  more  conscientious 
responsibility  exercised  than  by  the  news 
media.  The  question  Is — are  we  demanding 
enough  of  our  television  news  presentations? 
And.  are  the  men  of  this  medium  demanding 
of  themselves? 

Monday  night,  a  week  ago.  President  Nixon 
delivered  the  most  Important  address  of  his 
Administration,  one  of  the  m^.«t  Important 
of  ovir  decade.  His  subject  was  Vietnam.  His 
hope  was  to  rally  the  American  people  to  see 
the  conflict  through  to  a  lasting  and  Just 
jjeace  in  the  Pacific.  For  thirty-two  minutes, 
he  reasoned  with  a  nation  that  has  suffered 
almost  a  third  of  a  million  casualties  In  the 
longest  war  in  Its  history. 

When  the  President  completed  his  ad- 
dress— an  address  that  he  spent  weeks  In 
preparing — his  words  and  policies  were  sub- 
jected to  Instant  analysis  and  querulous  criti- 
cism The  audience  of  seventy  million  Amer- 
icans— gathered  to  hear  the  President  of  the 
United  States — was  inherited  by  a  small  band 
of  network  commentators  and  self-appointed 
analysts,  the  majority  of  whom  expressed.  In 
one  way  or  another,  their  hostility  to  what 
lie  had  said. 

It  was  obvious  that  their  minds  were  made 
up  in  advance.  Those  who  recall  the  fumbling 
and  groping  that  followed  President  John- 
son's dramatic  disclosure  of  his  Intention  not 
to  seek  reelection  have  seen  these  men  In  a 
genuine  state  of  non-preparedness.  This  was 
not  It. 

One  c.-immentator  twice  contradicted  the 
President's  statement  about  the  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Another 
challenged  the  President's  abilities  as  a  politi- 
cian. A  third  asserted  that  the  President  was 
now  'following  the  Pentagon  line."  Others, 
by  the  expressions  on  their  faces,  the  tone  of 
their  questions,  and  the  sarcasm  of  their  re- 
sponses, made  clear  their  sharp  disapproval. 

ENTER    MR.    HARRIMAN 

To  guarantee  in  advance  that  the  Presi- 
dent's plea  for  national  unity  would  be  chal- 
lenged, one  network  trotted  out  Averell  Har- 
riman  for  the  occasion.  Throughout  the 
President's  address  he  waited  in  the  wings. 
When  the  President  concluded.  Mr.  Harrlman 
recited  perfectly.  He  attacked  the  Thleu  Gov- 
ernment as  unrepresentative;  he  criticized 
the  President's  speech  for  various  deficien- 
cies: he  twice  issued  a  call  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  debate  Viet- 
nam once  again:  he  stated  his  belief  that  the 
Viet  Cong  or  North  Vietnamese  did  not  really 
want  a  military  take-over  of  South  Vietnam; 
he  told  a  little  anecdote  about  a  "very,  very 
responsible"  fellow  he  had  met  In  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation. 

All  in  all.  Mr.  Harrlman  offered  a  broad 
range  of  gratuitous  adrtce — challenging  and 
contradicting  the  policies  outlined  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Where  the 
President  had  Issued  a  call  for  unity.  Mr. 
Harrlman  was  encouraging  the  country  not 
to  listen  to  him. 

A  word  about  Mr.  Harrlman.  For  ten 
months,  he  was  America's  chief  negotiator 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Talks — a  period  In  which 
the  United  States  swapped  some  of  the 
greatest  military  concessions  in  the  history 
of  warfare  for  an  enemy  agreement  on  the 
shape  of  a  bargaining  table.  Like  Coleridge's 
.\ncient  Mariner.  Mr.  Harriman  seems  to  be 
under  some  heavy  compulsion  to  Justify  his 
failures  to  anyone  who  will  listen.  The  net- 
works have  shown  themselves  willing  to  give 
h:m  all  tlie  air  time  he  desires. 

THE    RIGHT    TO    DISAGREE 

Every  American  has  a  right  to  disagree  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States — and  to 
express  publicly  that  disagreement. 

But  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
a  right  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
people  who  elected  him.  and  the  people  of  this 
country  have  the  right  to  make  up  their  own 
minds  and  form  their  own  opinions  about  a 


Presidential  address  without  having  the 
President's  words  and  thoughts  characterized 
through  the  prejudices  of  hostile  critics  be- 
fore they  can  even  be  digested. 

When  Winston  Churchill  rallied  public 
opinion  to  stay  the  course  against  Hitler's 
Germany,  he  did  not  have  to  contend  with  a 
gaggle  of  commentators  raising  doubts  about 
whether  he  was  reading  public  opinion  right, 
or  whether  Britain  had  the  stamina  to  see  the 
war  through.  When  President  Kennedy  ral- 
lied the  Nation  In  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis, 
his  address  to  the  people  was  not  chewed 
over  by  a  round-table  of  critics  who  dis- 
paraged the  course  of  action  he  had  asked 
America  to  follow. 

POWERFUL  GROUP  OF   MEN 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  tonight  Is  to 
focus  your  attention  on  this  little  group  of 
men  who  not  only  enjoy  a  right  of  Instant  re- 
buttal to  every  Presidential  address,  but 
more  importantly,  wield  a  free  hand  In 
selecting,  presenting  and  Interpreting  the 
great  Issues  of  our  Nation. 

First,  let  us  define  that  power.  At  least 
forty  million  Americans  each  night,  it  Is 
estimated,  watch  the  network  news.  Seven 
million  of  them  view  ABC;  the  renialnder 
being  divided  between  NBC  and  CBS  Ac- 
cording to  Harris  polls  sind  other  studies, 
for  millions  of  Americans  the  networks  are 
the  sole  source  of  national  and  world  news. 

In  Will  Rogers'  observation,  what  you 
knew  was  what  you  read  In  the  newspaper. 
Today,  for  growing  m,llllons  of  Americans. 
It  Is  What  they  see  and  hear  on  their  tele- 
vision sets. 

How  is  the  network  news  determined?  A 
small  group  of  men,  numbering  perhaps  no 
more  than  a  dozen  "anchormen,"  commenta- 
tors and  executive  producers,  settle  upon 
the  20  minutes  or  so  of  film  and  commentary 
that  is  to  reach  the  public.  This  selection 
is  made  from  the  90  to  180  minutes  that  may 
be  available.  Their  powers  of  choice  are 
broad.  They  decide  what  forty  to  fifty  mil- 
lion Americans  will  learn  of  the  day's  events 
in  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

We  cannot  measure  this  power  and  Influ- 
ence by  traditional  democratic  standards  for 
these  men  can  create  national  Issues  over- 
night. They  can  make  or  break — by  their 
coverage  and  commentary — a  Moratorlimi  on 
the  war.  They  can  elevate  men  from  local 
obscurity  to  national  prominence  within  a 
week.  They  can  reward  some  politicians  with 
national  exposure  and  Ignore  others.  For 
millions  of  Americans,  the  network  reporter 
who  covers  a  continuing  Issue,  like  ABM  or 
Civil  Rights,  becomes  In  effect,  the  presiding 
Judge  In  a  national  trial  by  Jury. 

TV    MERITS    AND    DEMERITS 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  networks 
have  made  Important  contributions  to  the 
national  knowledge.  Through  news,  docu- 
mentaries and  specials,  they  have  often  used 
their  jKiwer  constructively  and  creatively  to 
awaken  the  public  conscience  to  critical 
problems. 

The  networks  made  "hunger"  and  "black 
lung"  disease  national  Issues  overnight.  The 
TV  networks  have  done  what  no  other  medi- 
um could  have  done  in  terms  of  dramatizing 
the  horrors  of  war.  The  networks  have 
tackled  our  most  difficult  social  problems 
with  a  directness  and  Immediacy  that  Is  the 
gift  of  their  medium.  They  have  focused 
the  nation's  attention  on  Its  environmental 
abuses  ...  on  jxjllutlon  in  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  threatened  ecology  of  the  Everglades. 

But  It  was  also  the  networks  that  elevated 
Stokely  Carmlchael  and  George  Lincoln  Rock- 
well from  obscurity  to  national  prominence— 
nor  Is  their  power  confined  to  the  sub- 
stantive. 

A  raised  eyebrow,  an  Inflection  of  the  voice, 
a  caustic  remark,  dropped  In  the  middle  of 
a  broadcast  can  raise  doubts  In  a  million 
minds  about  the  veracity  of  a  public  official 
or  the  wisdom  at  a  govemment  policy. 


One  Federal  Communications  Cominlsslon- 
er  considers  the  power  of  the  networks  to 
equad  that  of  local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments combined.  Certainly,  It  represents  a 
concentration  of  power  over  American  public 
opinion  unknown  In  history. 

OBJECrrVITY 

What  do  Americans  know  of  the  men  who 
wield  this  power?  Of  the  men  who  produce 
and  direct  the  network  news — the  nation 
knows  practically  nothing.  Of  the  commen- 
tators, most  Americans  know  little,  other 
than  that  they  reflect  an  urbane  and  asstired 
presence,  seemingly  well  informed  on  every 
Important  matter. 

We  do  know  that,  to  a  man,  these  com- 
mentators and  producers  live  and  work  In  the 
geographical  and  Intellectual  confines  of 
Washington,  D.C.  or  New  York  City — the  lat- 
ter of  which  James  Reston  terms  the  "most 
unrepresentative  commimlty  In  the  entlr*"' 
United  States."  Both  communities  bask  In 
their  own  provincialism,  their  own  i}&rochlal- 
Ism.  We  can  deduce  that  these  men  thus  read 
the  same  newsp>apers.  and  draw  their  politi- 
cal and  social  views  from  the  same  sources. 
Worse,  they  talk  constantly  to  one  another, 
thereby  providing  artlflclal  reinforcement  to 
their  shared  viewpoints. 

Do  they  allow  their  biases  to  influence  the 
selection  and  presentation  of  the  news?  David 
Brlnkley  states,  "objectivity  Is  impossible  to 
normal  human  behavior."  Rather,  he  says, 
we  should  strive  for  fairness." 

Another  anchorman  on  a  network  news 
show  contends:  "You  can't  expunge  all  your 
private  convictions  Just  because  you  sit  In  a 
seat  like  this  and  a  camera  starts  to  stare  at 
you  ...  I  think  your  program  has  to  reflect 
what  your  basic  feelings  are.  I'll  plead  guilty 
to  that." 

Less  than  a  week  before  the  1968  election, 
this  same  commentator  charged  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  campalg^n  commitments  were 
no  more  durable  than  campaign  balloons.  He 
claimed  that,  were  it  not  for  fear  of  a  hostile 
reaction,  Richard  Nixon  would  be  giving  into, 
and  I  quote  the  commentator,  "His  natural 
Instinct  to  smash  the  enemy  with  a  club  or 
go  after  him  with  a  meat  axe." 

Had  this  slander  been  made  by  one  polit- 
ical candidate  about  another.  It  would  have 
been  dismissed  by  most  commentators  as  a 
partisan  assault.  But  this  attack  emanated 
from  the  privileged  sanctuary  of  a  network 
studio  and  therefore  had  the  apparent  dig- 
nity of  an  objective  statement. 

The  American  people  would  rightly  not  tol- 
erate this  kind  of  concentration  of  power  in 
goverimaent.  Is  it  not  fair  and  relevant  to 
question  Its  concentration  in  the  hands  of  a 
tiny  and  closed  fraternity  of  privileged  men, 
elected  by  no  one.  and  enjoying  a  monopoly 
sanctioned  and  licensed  by  government? 

The  \'lews  of  this  fraternity  do  not  repre- 
sent the  views  of  America.  That  Is  why  such  a 
great  gulf  existed  between  how  the  nation 
received  the  President's  address — and  how  the 
networks  reviewed  it. 

CENSORSHIP    ELIMINATED 

As  with  other  American  Institutions,  per- 
hap>s  it  Is  time  that  the  networks  were  made 
more  responsive  to  the  p>eople  they  serve. 

I  am  not  asking  lor  government  censorship 
or  any  other  kind  of  censorship.  I  am  asking 
whether  a  form  of  censorship  already  exists 
when  the  news  that  forty  million  Americans 
receive  each  night  Is  determined  by  a  handful 
of  men  responsible  only  to  tielr  corixjrate 
employers  and  filtered  through  a  handful  of 
commentators  who  admit  to  their  own  set  of 
biases. 

The  questions  I  am  raising  here  tonight 
should  have  been  raised  by  others  long  ago. 
They  should  have  been  raised  by  those  Amer- 
icans who  have  traditionally  considered  the 
preservation  of  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  the  press  their  special  provinces  of 
responsibility  and  concern.  They  should  have 
been  raised  by  those  Americans  who  share 
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the  view  of  the  late  Justice  Learned  Hand 
that  "right  conclusions  are  more  likely  to  be 
gathered  out  a  multitude  of  tongue*  than 
through  any  kind  of  authoritative  selection." 

THB    nStTTKD    WOBD 

Advocates  for  the  networks  have  claimed  a 
first  amendment  right  to  the  same  unlimited 
freedoms  held  by  the  great  newspapers  of 
America. 

The  sltuatlona  are  not  identical.  Where  the 
New  York  Times  rtachee  800.000  people,  NBC 
reaches  twenty  times  that  number  with  lt« 
evening  news.  Nor  can  the  tremendous  im- 
pact of  seeing  film  and  hearing  commentary 
be  compared  with  reading  the  printed  edge. 

A  decade  ago,  before  the  network  news  ac- 
quired such  dominance  over  public  opinion, 
Walter  Llppman  spoke  to  the  Issue:  "There 
Is  an  essential  and  radical  difference."  he 
stated,  "between  taelevlalon  and  printing  .  .  . 
the  three  or  four  competing  television  sta- 
tions control  virtually  all  that  can  be  re- 
ceived over  the  air  by  ordinary  television  sets 
But.  besides  the  masa  circulation  dallies, 
there  are  the  waeklles.  the  monthlies,  the 
out-of-town  newspapers  and  books.  If  a  man 
does  not  like  his  newspaper,  he  can  read  an- 
other from  out  of  town,  or  wait  for  a  weekly 
news  magazine.  It  Is  not  Ideal.  But  It  la  In- 
finitely Mller  than  the  situation  In  televi- 
sion"! Thefe.'lf  a  man  does  not  like  what  the 
networks  offer  him,  all  he  can  do  is  turn 
them  off,  and  listen  to  a  phonograph. ' 

■Networks."  he  stated,  "which  are  few  in 
number,  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  a  whcle 
medium  of  communloatlon.  '  The  newspapers 
of  mass  circulation  have  no  monopoly  of  the 
medium  of  print. 

"A  virtual  monopoly  of  a  whole  medium 
of  communication"  Is  not  something  a. 
democratic  people  should  blithely  ignore 

And  we  are  not  going  to  cut  off  oiur  tele- 
vision sets  and  listen  to  the  phonograph  be- 
cause the  air  waves  do  not  belong  to  the  net- 
works; they  belong  to  the  people. 

Aa  Justice  Byron  White  wrote  In  his  land- 
mark opinion  six  months  ago.  "It  la  the 
right  of  the  viewers  and  listeners,  not  the 
right  of  the  broadcasters,  which  Is  para- 
mount." 

oxMOCRA-rn:  convintion — ises 

It  is  argued  that  this  power  presents  no 
danger  In  the  hands  of  those  who  have  used 
It  responsibly. 

But  SM  to  whether  or  not  the  networks 
have  abused  the  power  they  enjoy,  let  us  call 
as  our  first  wltneeses.  former  Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  the  City  of  Chicago. 

According  to  Theodore  H.  White,  televi- 
sion's Intercutting  of  the  film  from  the 
streets  of  Chicago  with  the  "current  proceed- 
ings on  the  floor  of  the  convention  created 
the  most  striking  and  false  political  picture 
of  1968 — the  nomination  of  a  man  for  the 
American  Presidency  by  the  brutality  and 
violence  otf  merollees  police." 

If  we  are  to  believe  a  recent  report  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee,  then  televi- 
sion's presentation  of  the  violence  In  the 
streets  worked  an  Injustice  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Chicago  police. 

According  to  the  Conunlttee  findings,  one 
network  In  particular  presented  "a  one  sided 
picture  which  In  large  measure  exonerates 
the  demonstrators  and  protestors."  Film  of 
provocations  of  police  that  was  available 
never  saw  the  light  of  day,  while  the  film  of 
the  police  resjsons*  which  the  protestors  pro- 
voked was  shown  to  millions. 

Another  network  showed  virtually  the 
same  scene  of  violence  from  three  separate 
angles — without  making  It  clear  It  was  the 
same  scene. 

While  the  full  report  Is  reticent  In  drawing 
concliislons.  It  Is  not  a  document  to  Inspire 
confidence  In  the  fairness  of  the  network 
nevtrs. 


OTHER    CONSIDDIATIONS 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Impact  of  network 
news  on  the  national  mind  Is  far  from  com- 
plete. But  some  early  returns  are  available. 
Again,  we  have  enough  Information  to  raise 
serious  questions  about  Its  effect  on  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

Several  years  ago.  Fred  Friendly,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  network  news,  wrote  that  Its 
missing  Ingredients  were  "conviction,  con- 
troversy and  a  point  of  view."  The  networks 
have  compensated  with  a  vengeance. 

And  In  the  networks'  endless  pursuit  of 
controversy,  we  should  ask  what  Is  the  end 
value  .  .  to  enlighten  or  to  profit?  What  Is 
the  end  result  .  .  to  inform  or  to  confuse? 
How  does  the  on-going  exploration  for  more 
action,  more  excitement,  more  drama,  serve 
our  national  search  for  Internal  peace  and 
stability? 

Gresham's  law  seems  to  be  operating  In  the 
network  news. 

Bad  news  drives  out  good  news.  The  Ir- 
rational Is  more  controversial  than  the  ra- 
tional. Concurrence  can  no  longer  compete 
with  dissent.  One  minute  of  Eldridge  Cleaver 
Is  worth  ten  minutes  of  Boy  WUklns.  The 
labor  crisis  settled  at  the  negotiating  table 
Is  nothing  compared  to  the  confrontation 
that  results  In  a  strike — or.  better  yet.  vio- 
lence along  the  picket  line.  Normality  has 
become  the  nemesis  of  the  evening  news. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  controversy  Is  that  a 
narrow  and  distorted  picture  of  America 
often  emerges  from  the  televised  news.  A 
single  dramatic  piece  of  the  mosaic  becomes, 
in  the  minds  of  millions,  the  whole  picture. 
The  American  who  relies  upon  television  for 
his  news  might  conclude  that  the  majority 
of  American  students  are  embittered  radicals, 
that  the  majority  of  black  Americans  feel  no 
regard  for  their  country,  that  violence  and 
lawlessness  are  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception,  on  the  American  campus.  None  of 
these  conclusions  Is  true. 

Television  may  have  destroyed  the  old 
stereotypes — but  has  It  not  created  new  ones 
In  their  place? 

What  has  this  passionate  pursuit  of  "con- 
troversy" done  to  the  politics  of  progress 
through  logical  compromise,  essential  to  the 
functioning  of  a  democratic  society? 

The  Members  of  Congress  or  the  Senate 
who  follow  their  principles  and  philosophy 
quietly  In  a  spirit  of  compromise  are  un- 
known to  many  Americans — while  the  loud- 
est and  most  extreme  dissenters  on  every 
Issue  art  known  to  every  man  In  the  street. 

How  many  marches  and  demonstrations 
would  we  have  If  the  marchers  did  not  know 
that  the  ever-faithful  TV  cameras  would  be 
there  to  record  their  antics  for  the  next  news 
show. 

We  have  beard  demands  that  Senators  and 
Congressmen  and  Judges  make  known  their 
financial  connections — so  that  the  public  will 
know  who  and  what  Infiuences  their  deci- 
sions or  votes.  Strong  arguments  can  be 
made  for  that  view.  But  when  a  single  com- 
mentator or  producer,  night  after  night,  de- 
termines for  nallllons  of  people  how  much 
of  each  side  of  a  great  Issue  they  are  going 
to  see  and  hear;  should  he  not  first  disclose 
his  personal  views  on  the  Issue  as  well? 

In  this  search  for  excitement  and  con- 
troversy, has  more  than  equal  time  gone  to 
that  minority  of  Americans  who  8p>eclallze 
in  attacking  the  United  States.  Its  institu- 
tions and  Its  citizens? 

TV  AND  THX  VIZWS 

Tonight,  I  have  raised  questions.  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  suggest  answers.  These 
answers  must  come  from  the  media  men. 
They  are  challenged  to  turn  their  critical 
powers  on  themselves.  They  are  challenged 
to  direct  their  energy,  talent  and  conviction 
toward  improving  the  quality  and  objectivity 
of  news  presentation.  They  are  challenged  to 


structure  their  own  civic  ethics  to  relate  their 
great  freedom  with  their  great  responsibility. 

And  the  people  of  America  are  challenged 
too  .  .  challenged  to  press  for  responsible 
news  presentations.  The  people  can  let  the 
networks  know  that  they  want  their  news 
straight  and  objective.  The  people  can  reg- 
ister their  complaints  on  bias  through  mall 
to  the  networks  and  phone  calls  to  local  sta- 
tions. This  Is  one  case  where  the  people  must 
defend  themselves  .  .  .  where  the  citizen 
.  .  .  not  government  .  .  .  must  be  the  re- 
former .  .  .  where  the  consumer  can  be  the 
most  effective  crusader. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  every 
elected  leader  In  the  United  States  depends 
on  these  men  of  the  media  Whether  what  I 
have  said  to  you  tonight  will  be  heard  and 
seen  at  all  by  the  nation  Is  not  my  decision; 
It  Is  not  your  decision;  It  Is  their  decision. 

In  tomorrow's  edition  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  you  will  be  able  to  read  a  news  story 
detailing  what  I  said  tonight;  editorial  com- 
ments will  be  reserved  for  the  editorial  page, 
where  It  belongs.  Should  not  the  same  wall 
of  separation  exist  between  news  and  com- 
ment on  the  nation's  networks? 

We  would  never  trust  such  power  over  pub- 
lic opinion  In  the  hands  of  an  elected  gov- 
ernments It  Is  time  we  questioned  It  m  the 
hands  of  a  small  and  un-elected  elite.  The 
great  networks  have  dominated  America's 
airwaves  for  decades;  the  people  are  entitled 
to  a  full  accounting  of  their  stewardship. 


WORLD  MENTAL  HEALTH  ASSEMBLY 

tMr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEJPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  before  the  World  Mental  Health 
Assembly  meeting  In  Washington,  a  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  constituent  of 
mine,  Dr.  Stanley  R.  Dean,  delivered  an 
outstanding  address  on  the  subject  "Self- 
Conducted  Group  Psychotherapy:  Men- 
tal Patients  Rediscover  Will  Power."  Dr. 
Dean  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Psychi- 
atric Association  and  of  the  American 
College  of  Psychiatrists.  He  is  the  Stan- 
ley R.  Dean  in  whose  name  the  Stanley 
R.  Dean  Annual  Award  for  Research  in 
Psychiatry,  which  Is  Jointly  sponsored  by 
the  Fund  for  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
and  the  American  College  of  Psychia- 
trists, is  bestowed. 

Eminent  in  his  profession,  a  dedicated 
American  and  warm-hearted  and  broad- 
vlsioned  citizen.  Dr.  Defin  has  done  much 
for  his  profession  and  for  his  country.  I 
commend  this  eloquent  address  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  my  fellow  countrymen. 

I  Include  Dr.  Dean's  address  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Sbj'-Help   Oboup   Pstchotheiapt:    Mental 
Patients  Ro>iscovEa  Wnx  Power 

It  Is  consistent  with  the  democratic  ideal 
that  help  for  the  mentally  afflicted  should 
be  available  to  every  Individual  rather  than 
the  privileged  few.  To  aclUeve  that  goal  we 
professionals  must  envision  a  system  of  out- 
reach that  Uterally  permeates  every  level  of 
society.  We  must  speed  the  day  when  pre- 
ventive and  therapeutic  first  aid  will  be  Im- 
mediately available,  not  only  for  full-blown 
syndromes  but  also  for  the  every-day  crises 
that  may  be  their  forerunners.  Only  then 
wUl  psychiatry.  Itself,  attain  maturity. 

The  Expert  Conmilttee  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  In  1958  stated  that  "the  dignity 
and  the  right  to  security  of  every  disabled 
person  Is  no  less  than  that  of  a  normal  In- 
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dividual  and  that  everything  possible  must 
be  done  to  rehabilitate  the  disabled  In  order 
to  restore  them  to  as  normal  a  life  as  fK)s- 
slble  In  the  society  in  which  they  live"  (13). 
This  Includes  the  mentally  disabled  as  well 
as  the  physically  disabled. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  current 
demand  for  psychiatric  service  Is  greater  than 
ever  and  Its  prestige  Is  at  an  all-time  high. 
In  a  relatively  few  years  psychiatry  has 
undergone  a  transition  from  the  status  of  an 
isolated  specialty  to  that  of  a  major  branch 
of  medicine.  Reasons:  more  affluent  middle 
and  lower  Income  groups;  popularization  of 
psychiatry  by  mass  media  and  government; 
accelerated  physlo-chemlcai  therapy,  making 
It  mcM-e  akin  to  medicine  as  a  whole;  closer 
soclo-psychlatrlc  rapprochement  due  to 
escalating  pressures  at  home  and  abroad; 
Increasing  eclecticism  within  the  ranks. 

All  these  and  other  factors  jjecullar  to  our 
complex  times  have  combined  to  create  a 
veritable  psychiatric  explosion.  To  cope  with 
It.  the  new  psychiatric  task  force  will  have  to 
expand  Its  horizons.  It  will  have  to  recruit 
sergeants  and  corporals  as  well  as  command- 
ing officers.  It  will  have  to  concern  Itself  not 
only  with  theory  and  etiology  but  also  with 
the  necessity  of  tiding  a  patient  over  his 
Immediate  hang-ups.  It  will  have  to  combine 
forces  with  adjunctive  disciplines  of  all  kinds 
In  a  croee-fertlllzlng  atmosphere  of  con- 
certed effort.  In  short  we  envision  a  psychia- 
try that  Is  versatile  rather  than  static, 
pluralistic  rather  than  Insular,  liberal  rather 
than  conservative,  protean  rather  than 
stereotyfjed.  Despite  resistance  from  the 
parochial  old  guard,  the  innovative  shift  from 
institutional    and    office-based    therapy    to 


domiciliary  and  community  Involvement  con- 
tinues to  make  8tubbc«-n  headway. 

Already  various  paraprofesslonal  psychiat- 
ric aides  have  validated  their  roles  in  modem 
treatment,  especially  psychiatric  social  work- 
ers, clinical  psychologists,  occupational  ther- 
apists and  psychiatric  nurses  (16).  But  In 
addition,  there  are  also  many  Informal  self- 
conducted  "therapeutic  clubs"  within  the 
community — e.g..  Alcoholics  Anonymous, 
Synanon.  Weight  Watchers.  Recovery.  Inc. — 
whose  {Mtentlal  resources  have  been  largely 
unexplored  by  professionals,  although  they 
have  withstood  the  test  of  time  and  bid  fair 
to  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  soclo- 
psychlatrlc  scene. 

Self-directed  therapeutic  groups  have  char- 
acteristics that  are  particularly  adaptive  to 
patients  afBlcted  with  stigmatizing  problems, 
since  they  aim  to  offset  the  Isolation  and 
estrangement  Imposed  on  such  patients  by 
family  and  friends  at  home  or  by  the  geo- 
graphical dislocation  of  an  Institution  re- 
mote from  home.  We  might  say  that  they 
provide  an  aura  of  community  acceptance. 

Self-directed  groups  do  not  provide  "deep" 
psychotherapy,  but  their  emphasis  on  faith, 
will  power,  self  control  and  day-to-day  vic- 
tories do  achieve  constructive  treatment 
goals.  After  all,  who  knows  better  how  a 
mental  patient,  alcoholic  or  drug  addict 
thinks  or  feels  than  other  victims  of  the 
same  malady?  It  Is  this  uiUque  feature  that 
Is  so  conducive  to  the  effectiveness  of  self- 
directed  groups. 

The  following  list  will  serve  to  define  self- 
help  group  therapy  vls-a-vis  orthodox  psy- 
chotherapy. It  Is  Intended  merely  as  an 
objective  comparison  and  does  not  Infer  any 
superiority  of  one  over  the  other. 


APPROXIMATE    COMPARISONS 


Orthodox  psychotherapy 

1.  Professional,  authoritative  therapist. 

2.  Pee. 

3.  Appointments  &  records. 

4.  Therapy -oriented  milieu   (psychiatrist's 
office,  clinic,  etc.) . 

5.  No  family  confrontation. 

6.  Psychiatrist  Is  presumed  normal,  does 
not  Identify  with  patient. 

7.  Therapist  Is  not  a  role  model,  does  not 
.set  personal  examples. 

8.  Therapist  Is  non-crltlcal.  non-Jugmen- 
tal.  neutral,  listens. 

9.  Patients  unilaterally  divulge  to  thera- 
pist, disclosures  are  secret. 

10.  Patients  expect  only  to  receive  support. 

11.  Concerned    about   symptom   substitu- 
tion If  underlying  ca vises  are  not  removed. 

12.  Accepts  disruptive  behavior  and  sick 
role,  absolves  patient,  blames  cause. 

13.  Therapist  does  not  aim  to  reach  patient 
at  "gut  level." 

14.  Emphasis  on  etiology,  Insight. 

15.  Patient's    Improvement    Is    randomly 
achieved. 

16.  Therapist-patient  relationship  has  lit- 
tle direct  community  Impact. 

17.  Everyday    problems    subordinated    to 
long-range  cure. 

18.  Extra  currlcular  contact  and  socializa- 
tion with  psychiatrist  discouraged. 

19.  Lower  cumtilatlve  dropout  percentage. 

20.  Patient    cannot    achieve    parity    with 
psychiatrist. 


Self-help  group  therapy 

Non-professional  leculers,  group  parity. 

Free. 

None. 

Non-therapy  oriented  milieu  (church 
rooms,  community  centers,  etc.). 

Family  encouraged. 

Peery  are  similarly  afflicted.  Identify  with 
each  other. 

Peers  are  role  models,  must  set  examples 
for  each  other. 

Peers  are  active.  Judgmental,  supportive, 
critical,  talk. 

Peers  divulge  to  each  other,  disclosures  are 
shared. 

Patients  must  also  give  support. 

Urges  appropriate  behavior,  not  concerned 
about  symptom  substitution. 

Rejects  disruptive  behavior  and  sick  role, 
holds  member  responsible. 

Peers  aim  to  reach  each  other  at  "gut 
level." 

Emphasis  on  faith,  will-power,  self-control. 

Patient's  behavior   Is  planfully  achieved. 

Peers'  Intersoclal  Involvement  has  consid- 
erable community  Impact. 

Primary  emphasis  on  day-to-day  victories: 
another  day  without  liquor  or  drugs,  another 
day  without  panic,  etc. 

Continuing  support  and  socialization  avail- 
able. 

Higher  drop-out  percentage. 

Members  may  themselves  become  active 
therapist. 


The  group  that  this  report  is  especially  in- 
terested In  Is  known  as  Recovery,  Inc.  It  Is  a 
structured  self-help  program  based  on  will 
power.  It  was  founded  In  1S37  by  a  Chicago 
psychiatrist,  the  late  Dr.  Abraham  A.  Low, 
who  was  convinced  that  even  the  mentally 
111  could  develop  their  will  power.  The  pres- 
ent author  was  the  first  psychiatrist  to 
promulgate  It  thereafter  (IS).  Recovery,  Inc. 
now  has  726  groups  in  the  United  States  and 
35  In  Canada,  with  more  than  12,000  weekly 


attendance.  Recovery  maintains  an  ongoing 
program  of  cooperation  with  formal  psy- 
chiatry. Hundreds  of  actual  panel  demonstra- 
tions are  given  each  year  for  the  professional 
staffs  of  p«ychiatilc  hospitals  and  clinics  (17. 
18).  A  panel  demonstration  was  presented  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychi- 
atric Association  last  May  ( 19) . 

Dr.  liOw's  book.  Mental  Health  Through 
Will  Training,  Is  the  handbook  of  Recovery's 
members  (14).  It  has  been  criticized  by  som« 


psychiatrists  as  being  unorthodox  and  au- 
thoritarian. However,  it  was  intended  for 
patients  who  do  not  understand  the  Jargon  of 
psychiatry.  Low  devised  a  simple  vocabulary 
of  key  phrases  in  order  to  provide  a  uniform 
basis  among  his  groups  for  understanding, 
communication  and  procedure. 

This  vocabulary  stresses  such  down-to- 
earth  concepts  as  "will  power."  "muscle  con- 
trol," "endorsement,"  "spotting  nervous 
symptoms,"  "sabotage,"  etc.  To  some  psychi- 
atrists that  might  seem  rather  naive  and  ar- 
chaic, If  not  down-right  heretical.  However, 
such  simple  bomlUes  have  proved  effective  in 
a  lay  setting  and  I  have  never  found  them  to 
Interfere  with  our  more  recondite  pontlfica- 
tlons  (6) . 

Members  learn  to  sp>ot  and  analyze  the 
emotional  nature  of  a  disturbing  symptom 
when  It  occurs.  They  also  learn  how  to  deal 
with  It  through  will  power  and  muscle  con- 
trol, forcing  one's  self  to  behave  or  react  In  an 
approved  way.  Having  the  member  recount 
before  others  how  he  spotted  a  disturbing 
situation  enables  him  to  obtain  cathartic  re- 
lief In  a  setting  In  which  he  also  gains  en- 
thusiastic group  approval  (endorsement!  i  2. 
10). 

Each  session  centers  about  a  topic  selected 
in  advance  from  Dr.  Low's  book.  Mental 
Health  Through  Will  Training,  or  a  pre- 
recorded comment  by  Dr.  Low  on  the  topic. 
Examples  and  discussions  by  four  or  five 
panel  members  follow  for  approximately 
one  hour,  then  a  freewill  offering  is  collected 
Next  comes  a  brief  mutual  aid  period  which 
is  usually  accompanied  by  simple  refresh- 
ments. During  this  half  hour  group  members 
have  an  opportunity  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted and  to  discuss  Recovery  techniques 
Informally. 

Organized  large-scale  social  activity  Is  kept 
to  a  minimum  with  the  possible  exceptions 
of  a  Christmas  Party  and  a  mid-sunm:ier 
picnic.  While  the  members  are  encouraged  to 
associate  during  meetings  on  an  Informal 
and  friendly  basis,  they  are  often  known  to 
each  other  only  by  first  names  and  last 
initials. 

Recovery,  Inc  stresses  that  the  organiza- 
tion does  not  diagnose,  treat,  or  supplant 
the  doctor.  Each  member  Is  at  all  times  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  authority  of  his  own 
physician  or  other  professional.  To  do  other- 
wise would  b«  sabotage. 

DISCUSSION 

It  follows  that  Recovery.  Inc.  Is  not  a 
substitute  for  psychiatry,  but  a  self -directed 
program  that  may  be  used  to  supplement 
psychiatry  or  alone  in  certain  cases  where 
psychiatric  treatment  Is  not  available  or 
mandatory.  The  Ideal  referral  to  Recovery 
should  come  from  a  physician  or  psychiatrist 
for  they  are  qualified  to  know  what  best 
fills  the  needs  of  the  patient;  but  it  is  also 
important  that  all  behavioral  professions 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  unique 
and  valuable  services  that  Recovery  has  to 
offer. 

In  addition  to  Its  value  as  an  adjunct  to 
psychiatry.  Recovery  can  serve  an  Important 
"caretaker"  function  In  those  cases  where 
psychiatric  treatment  Is  not  available  for  one 
reason  or  another,  such  as  lack  of  funds  or 
resistance  on  the  part  of  a  patient  or  his 
family   psychiatric   treatment    (4). 

Although  group  psychotherapy  does  not 
go  as  'deep"  as  Individual  psychotherapy. 
it  provides  some  unique  advantages  that 
only  group  ther^y  can  offer.  There  is  a 
certain  contagiousness  about  group  atti- 
tudes that  is  transmitted  to  the  individual. 
The  collective  mind  and  the  collective  will 
are  stronger  than  that  of  the  Individual.  A 
person  who  cannot  utilize  his  own  will  to 
get  better  finds  that  he  can  surrender  more 
readily  'o  the  will  of  the  group.  This  group 
contagiousness  explains  to  a  large  extent  the 
coheslveness  of  thought  In  fMlltlcal  parties. 
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religious    denomlnBtlons    and    other   organl- 
/.anonal  activities. 

The  emotional  climate  of  a  group  Is  an 
effective  instrument  for  combatting  the 
feelings  of  isolation  and  withdrawal  of  the 
patient  Mass  sugnestlon  and  mass  Identifi- 
cation help  to  extrovert  the  patient's  emo- 
uons  and  "draw  him  out  of  his  shell."  Peo- 
ple who  are  themselves  afflicted  are  more 
sympathetic  and  undersUndlng  to  fellow 
sufferers.  Most  people  feel  better  when  they 
learn  to  share  th«lr  troubles  with  kindred 
spirits  In  Recov«ry  each  patient  1b  en- 
couraged to  confront  his  problems,  to  air  his 
symptoms  and  to  examine  the  validity  and 
appropriateness  of  his  emotions  At  home 
this  might  meet  with  arguments,  objections, 
indifference  or  even  pampering.  In  the  group 
It   meets   with    understanding    and   support 

It  would  appear  that  as  patients  confess 
their  fears  and  eccentricities  and  observe  no 
reactions  of  dismay  on  the  faces  of  others, 
they  feel  accepted.  They  feel  safe  In  the 
group  because  the  shared  secret  evokes  no 
condemnation  They  are  all  In  the  same  boat, 
80  to  speak.  They  reinforce  each  other  by 
their  mutual  acceptance. 

Still  another  advantage  of  Recovery  Is  the 
competitive  element  that  it  provides.  Pa- 
tletus  co^^lously  or  unconsciously  compete 
wltU  one,  another  to  see  who  can  improve 
most  cornpletely  and  quickly  and  thereby 
win  the  approval  of  the  rest  of  the  group. 
In  turn,  the  actual  demonstration  of  ob- 
jective improvement  from  week  to  week  Is 
a  source  of  great  encouragement  and  Inspira- 
tion to  the  others.  Part  of  the  program  for 
each  is  the  support  and  reclamation  of  other 
patients.  This  spirit  of  working  together  to- 
ward a  common  goal  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. In  union  there  is  strength.  Helping 
others  Is  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  help  ones 
self  These  truths  have  been  known  through 
the  ages.  In  Recovery  they  are  brought  into 
sharp  focus  where  patients  can  actually  ob- 
serve them  in  practice 

A  major  advantage  of  Recovery,  that  Is 
rare  in  the  orthodox  type  of  Individual  or 
group  theiapy.  Is  the  attendance  of  family 
members  at  meetings.  The  family  is  thereby 
able  to  obtain  greater  Insight  Into  the  prob- 
lems of  the  patients.  The  family  realizes  that 
nervous  and  mental  problems  are  universal 
and  not  a  unique  and  personal  affliction.  As 
a  consequence,  they  learn  not  to  feel  so  sorry 
for  themselves.  At  the  same  time  they  acquire 
a  new  dimension  In  sympathy,  tolerance  and 
understanding  More  Important,  since  dis- 
turbed individuals  often  come  from  disturbed 
families,  the  latter  may  learn  through  Re- 
covery to  spot  and  correct  their  own  ab- 
normal reactions.  It  Is  a  psychological  truism 
that  "we  treat  situations  rather  than  Indi- 
viduals." Recovery  provides  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  bring  the  entire  situation  Into 
focus. 

Last,  but  not  least,  in  patients  Just  re- 
le.ised  from  an  injtitution.  Recovery  helps 
to  snuioth  the  transition  from  hospital  to 
society  Without  such  a  medium  the  patient 
may  rind  It  difficult  to  cope  with  the  sudden 
Immersion  back  Into  an  environment  that 
presumably  contributed  to  his  breakdown 
in  the  first  place  The  Recovery  gro\ip  is  a 
sort  of  minliture  irc:ety  that  can  serve  as 
an  import  mt  bu.'^er  between  the  p.itlent  and 
his  environment  If  he  is  accepted  by  Re- 
covery, it  lessens  his  fear  about  being  ac- 
cepted by  so<-letv  i9> 

Although  Recoverv,  Inc  prefers  profes- 
sional referrals,  if  the  need  arises  It  will  ac- 
cept members  who.  for  economic  or  other 
re.isons.  are  not  currently  under  p.sychlatric 
care.  Does  that  pose  a  threat  to  private  prac- 
tice'' Not  .>t  all  The  present  author  can  af- 
firm that  a  physician  who  refers  selected 
patients  to  Recovery  will  find  that  It  is  like 
bread  cast  upon  the  w  iters- -In  terms  of 
cross-referrals,  therapeutic  progress,  prestige 
and  self-esteem  (6,  8) . 


What  results  may  be  expected  from  the 
Recovery  program?  As  yet  the  answer  to  that 
question  can  be  given  only  on  an  empirical 
level.  Practically  all  the  articles  that  have 
appeared  so  far  were  written  by  psychologists, 
sociologists  and  feature  writers  (1,  3,  5,  20). 
The  present  paper  Is  the  first  independent 
report  ever  made  by  a  psychiatrist  to  a  na- 
tional medical  association.  A  thorough  search 
of  the  literature  reveals  only  one  statistical 
study,  conducted  by  Donald  T.  Lee,  Chief  of 
the  Social  Service  Department  at  the  Cam- 
arillo  State  Hospital  In  California.  It  is  an 
ongoing  study,  as  yet  Incomplete,  but  Lee's 
clinical  Impression  Is  that  the  Recovery  pro- 
gram tends  to  create  a  "well  role"  model  In 
the  Important  area  of  interpersonal  relation- 
ships for  the  participating  patient  (U,  12). 
A  favorable  clinical  Impression  has  also  been 
briefly  noted  by  Sholchet  ( 21 ) . 

The  present  author  agrees  with  those  Im- 
preaslons.  Over  a  period  of  twenty  years  I 
have  referred  some  200  patients  to  Recovery, 
Inc.  Most  of  them  continued  simultaneously 
under  my  care.  In  my  opinion  this  concurrent 
group,  as  a  whole,  showed  better  progress 
than  nonpartlclpants  There  was  more  rapid 
symptomatic  Improvement:  less  self-con- 
sciousness and  embarrassment:  a  greater 
sense  of  pride,  accomplishment  and  degree 
of  commitment:  better  coping  behavior:  ac- 
celerated social  rehabilitation:  and  less  tend- 
ency to  decompensate  under  stress. 

Any  fears  I  may  have  had  about  depend- 
ency and  secondary  gain  were  soon  allayed 
by  the  observation  that  any  element  of  de- 
pendency upon  the  (iroiip  Wi^s  more  than 
compensated  for  by  rexponsibxUty  to  the 
group  and  ultimately  a  social  obligation  to 
get  well  and  become  a  productive  member 
of  society 

SUMMARY 

Recovery.  Inc.  is  effective  because  the 
group  and  the  individual  strengthen  each 
other.  The  emotional  climate  of  the  group, 
Its  contiiglousness.  competitive  atmosphere, 
actual  demonstration  of  beneficial  results  In 
others,  the  opportunity  to  share  with  and 
even  help  others,  the  inclusion  of  the  family 
group — all  these  are  constructive  and  posi- 
tive forces  of  genuine  value.  Recovery  re- 
places stigma  with  Inspiration.  It  deserves 
the  support  of  everyone  In  any  way  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  mental  rehabili- 
tation.   (7). 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
consulting  the  local  telephone  directory  or 
by  contacting  the  National  Headquarters  of 
Recovery.  Inc  .  116  South  Michigan  Avenue. 
Chicago.  Illinois  60603. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr,  Belcher  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  November  17 
through  November  25,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Denney  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  November  18  and 
balance  of  week,  on  account  of  knee 
injury. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  ( at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordi,  for  November  20 
through  November  24.  to  attend  con- 
ference of  U.S.  citizens  residing  abroad. 

Mr.  Scherle  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  November  20  and 
balance  of  week,  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business  as  a  member  of  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Reifel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  November  19 
through  December  12,  on  accoimt  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  November  20  and  21, 
on  account  of  official  business  on  Crime 
Committee  hearings 

Mr.  PotTNTAiN  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gray)  ,  until  2  p.m..  on  account  of  official 
business  involvinu  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Mr.  EiLBERC.  for  November  21  through 
December  6.  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
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(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  'Whitehurst  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Findley.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  'Williams,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wolff)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:  i 

Mr  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  during  his  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1072  and  to  include  certain  tables. 

Mr.  Fallon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Jones  of  Alabama)  following  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Blatnik  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Jones  of  Alabama)  following  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Fallon  on  the  conference 
report  on  S.  1072. 

Mr.  Mahon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wolff  ) .  the  remarks  he  made  in  the 
House  today  on  the  conference  report  ac- 
companying the  bill  H.R.  11612,  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies. 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whitehurst)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Ed-wards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dellenback  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Skubitz  in  four  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wolff)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Udall  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Huncate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Tiernan. 

Mr.  Kluczynski. 

Mr.  Gibbons  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Slack  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  Instances. 


Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Foley  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bennett  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Olsen. 


operation  of  those  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes:  (Rept.  No.  91-659)  .  Referred,  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Adminstratlon,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  12307.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.   1970.  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  14001.  An  act  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  authorize 
modifications  of  the  system  of  selecting  per- 
sons for  Induction  Into  the  Armed  Forces 
under  this  Act. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  92.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wong  Yul;  and 

S  1072.  An  act  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965.  as  amended, 
and  titles  I,  III,  IV,  and  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.i 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  November  20,  1969,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

1349.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  omission  of  significant  costs  from 
charges  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many for  pilot  training.  Department  of 
Defense,  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauss  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  714.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  4249.  a  bill  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
criminatory use  of  tests  and  devices  (Rept. 
No.  91-658) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  HJl.  14517.  A  bill  to  provide  tem- 
porary authority  to  expedite  procedures  for 
consideration  and  approval  of  projects  draw- 
ing upon  more  than  one  Federal  assistance 
program,   to  simplify   requirements   for   the 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
H.R.  14863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  in  interstate 
commerce  of  certain  aluminum  containers: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    ICHORD     (for    himself.    Mr. 
QuiLLEN,  Mr    Bennett.  Mr    Fisher. 
Mr      FuQUA.     Mr      Waggonner.     Mr 
CoLMER.   Mr    Rivers.   Mr    Preyer   of 
North  Carolina.  Mr   Edwards  of  Lou- 
isiana,   Mr.    AsHBROOK,    Mr    RoroE- 
BUSH.       Mr        Watson,       and       Mr 
Scherle) 
H.R     14864    A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Security  Act  of   1950  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral  Government   to   institute   measures   for 
the  protection  of  defense  production  and  of 
classified    Information    released    to    industry 
against    acts    of    subversion,    .nnd    for    other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. 

By  Mr  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  14865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  KING  i  for  /limself  and  Mr. 
McKneally  ) 
H.R  14866  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  penalty  provisions  applicable  to  a  Fed- 
eral felony  committed  with  a  firearm:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By     Mr.     MIKVA      (for     himself      Mr. 
Anderson  of  California   Mr   .Annun- 
zio,    Mr     Bingham,    Mr     Brown    of 
California.    Mr     Byrne    of    Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr    CONYERS.  Mr    Farbstein. 
Mr   Halpern.  Mr    Koch.  Mr   Lowen- 
stein.  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachu- 
setts,   Mr.    Matsunaga.    Mrs.    Mink. 
Mr.  Pike.  Mr    Podell.  Mr    Rees.  Mr. 
ScHEtT:R,    Mr     Symington,    .'ind    Mr. 
Wright  I 
H  R    14867    A   bill  to  amend   the  Clean  Air  ' 
Act  to  provide  for   the  adoption   of  national 
standards  governing  er:iissions  from  station- 
ary sources,  to  create  .i  Federal  duty  not  to 
pollute  the  atmosphere,  to  provide  adaiiicnal 
public  and   private   remedies   lor  t.je  aiate- 
ment   of   air   pollution,    and    for   other    pur- 
poses:   to  the   Committee    -n   Interft.>t*-   ..nd 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr  MONAGAN- 
HR  14868  A  bii:  to  amenj  the  &ct  of 
March  3.  1899  to  authorize  the  United  States 
tj  recover  by  civil  act.ons  the  co.n  of  re- 
moving certain  obstructions  from  the  n.ivi- 
gable  waters  of  the  United  .States,  and  tor 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  i  :i  Ptiblic 
Works. 

By  Mr  OTTINGER. 
H.R.  14869.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  retirement  of  em- 
ployees under  the  civil  service  retirement 
program  up)on  attainment  of  50  years  of 
age  and  completion  of  25  years 'of  service:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  ClvU 
Service 

By  Mr.  MILLS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin)  : 
H.R.  14870.  A  bill  to  continue  the  expansion 
of  International  trade  and  thereby  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  14871.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  pay  differen- 
tials for  nurses  In  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  who  perform  evening,  night,  v/eek- 
end.  holiday  or  overtime  duty  and  to  au- 
thorize payment  for  standby  or  on-call  time, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Blr.  WYATT: 
H  R.  14872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  provide  adequate  financial  assistance  and 
to  Increase  the  allotment  to  certain  States 
of  construction  grant  funds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By   B*r.    ASPINALL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ullman.  Mr   Johnson  of  California, 
and   Mr.   Don   H.   Clausin)  : 
H  R  14873    A  bill  relating   to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  JUBt  compensation  received 
from  the  United  States  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty   taken   under   the   act   of   the   Congress 
which    established    the    Redwood    National 
Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H  R   14874.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tl.e  protec- 
tion  of    the    health   and   safety   of   persons 
working  in  the  coal  mining  Industry  of  the 
United  States,  and  flor  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

-  By  Mfr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself.   Mr.   Sikss.   Mr.   Chappkix, 
Mr      Ktros,     Mr.     Hathaway,     Mr 
PxixDEi..  Mr.  MORSX,  Mr.  Hakmnoton, 
Mr,  BuBKE  Of  Massachusetts.  B4r.  Ad- 
DABBO,  Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  St  Oekmain, 
Mr.  TTERNAif.  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Dcrn. 
Mr.    Mann,    Mr     Downtno.    Mr.    Ab- 
Brrr,  Mr.  Porr.  Mr  Marsh.  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Wamplkr.  and  Mr.  BBOTHnx  of 
Virginia)  : 
H  R.  14875.  A  bill   to  create  a  Marine  Re- 
sources Conservation  and  Development  Fund; 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  revenues 
from  Outer  ContlnenUl  Shelf  lands;  and  for 
other   piUTJOees;    to    the    Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself.  Mr.  PHn-BiN.  Mrs    Hkckmr 
of   Massachusetts.    Mr.   Boland,   Mr. 
HxLSTOSKX.     Mr.     Kirrn.     and     Mr. 
Oettts)  : 
H.R.  14876.  A  bill  to  create  a  Marine  Re- 
sources     Conservation      and      Development 
Fund;  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  rev- 
enues from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands; 
and   for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Siiucs,    Mr.    Chappili., 
Mr.  Ktros.  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Fru- 
DXL.  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
BxTRKZ    of    Massachusetts,    Mr.    Ao- 
OABBO,  Mr.  PoDCix,  Mr.  St  Okrmain, 
Mr.  TtERNAN,  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Dobn. 
Mr  Mann,  Mr.  Downing.  Mr.  ABBrrr. 
Mr   PoiT,  Mr.  Mabsh.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Wamplkb,  and  Mr.  Bboyhill  of  Vir- 
ginia) : 
H  R.  14877.  A  bill  to  grant  to  each  coastal 
State  mineral  rights  In  the  subsoil  and  sea- 
bed of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  extending 
to  a  line  which  Is  13  miles  from  the  coast 
of  such  State,  and  for  other  purpose;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEIUi  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Phujin,  Bfrs.  Hbcklxb 
of   Massachusetts.   Mr.   Boland,   Mr. 
Hblstoski,     Mr.     KBrrn,     and     Mr. 
a*rrT8)  : 
H  R.  14878.  A  bill  to  grant  to  each  coastal 
State  mineral  rights  In  the  subsoil  and  sea- 
bed of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  extending 
to  a  line  which  Is  12  miles  from  the  coast 
of  such  State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R  14879.    A    bill    to   provide   additional 
penalties  for  the  use  of  firearms  In  the  com- 


mission of  certain  crimes  of  violence;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 

KR.  14880.  A  bin  to  equallee  the  rat«s  of 

disability  compensation  payable  to  veterans 

of   peacetime   and    wartime   service;    to   the 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  14881.  A  bin  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  grant  payable  for  spe- 
cially adapted  housing  for  disabled  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  14882.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  cost  of  liv- 
ing increase  In  the  additional  allowance  pay- 
able to  veterans  In  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  14883.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  S24  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  drugs 
and  medicines  for  certain  veterans  sojourn- 
ing or  residing  abroad;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  14884  A  bill  to  amend  section  3203. 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize 
those  provisions  requiring  reduction  of  pen- 
sion allowance  for  certain  veterans  during 
hospitalization  at  Oovernmenc  expense;  to 
the   Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  14885.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3203, 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize 
those  provisions  requiring  the  discontinuance 
of  aid  and  attendance  allowance  for  certain 
veterans  during  hospitalization  at  Govern- 
ment expense;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R  14886  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  3203, 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize 
those  provisions  requiring  the  discontinu- 
ance of  pension  payments  to  certain  veterans 
during  hospitalization.  Institutional  or  domi- 
ciliary care  at  Government  expense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  14887  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  pension 
payable  to  certain  seriously  disabled  veter- 
ans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R  14888.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  Income 
provisions  relating  to  payment  of  pension, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  14889  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  addi- 
tional compensation  provided  for  certain  dis- 
abled veterans  with  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  14890.  A  bill  to  permit  the  reading  of 
verses  from  the  Holy  Bible  at  certain  times 
in  the  public  schools  throughout  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By    Mr.     PUQUA     (for    himself.     Mr. 
Sttjckkt,   Mr.   Bennett.  Bir.  Black- 
burn.  Mr.    Brinkley,   Mr.    Bubke   of 
Florida.  Mr    Chappell.  Mr.  Cbameb. 
Mr.   Davis  of  Georgia,   Mr.  Fasckll, 
Mr.  Flynt,  Mr    Frby,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Hagan,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Landbum. 
Mr.  O'Nxal  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pkppkb, 
Mr.    RoGKBS    of    Florida.    Mr.    Sikes, 
Mr.    Stephens,    and    Mr.   Thompson 
of  Georgia)  ; 
H.J.  Res.  992.  A  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  an  agreement 
between  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  State 
of  Georgia  establishing  a  boundary  between 
such  States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  PmYOK  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  Mr.  Alexandkb)  : 
H.J.  R«B.  998.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the 
month  of  May  as  Clean  Waters  for  America 
Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    ZABLOCKI    (for   himself.   Mr. 
AsAiB,  Mr.  Bbooicpibj),  Mr.  Fasckll, 
Mr.  FiNBLBT,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  F«a- 
ssb,  Mr.  FtTLTON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Gallagher,  Mr.  Hays.  Mr.   Nix.  Mr. 


Tait,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Blanton.  Mr.  Cabby.  Mr.  Dick- 
inson,    Mr.     Matbunaoa,     and     Mr. 

McEwzN) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  454.  A  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  release 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res  455.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  revocation  of  the  United  Nations  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Southern  Rhodesia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Saylor.    Mr.    PoDELL,    Mr.    ScHEX'ia. 

Mr.     Broyhill    of    North     Carolina, 

Mr   Zwach.  Mr.  Kleppe,  Mr.  Roonby 

of    Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Wright,    Mr. 

Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Whitehurst, 

Mr.   Hechler  of  West  Virginia,   Mr. 

Foreman,  and  Mr.  Stanton  )  : 

H.  Res.  715.  A    resolution    to    amend    the 

Rules   of   the    House    of   Representatives    to 

create  a  standing  committee  to  be  known  as 

the  Committee  on  the  Environment;   to  the 

Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Anderson  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 

Mayne,  Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Schnxebeli, 

Mr.     Addabbo,     Mr.    Williams,    Mr. 

RMOLE.  Mr.  CowCER,  Mr.   Dent,   Mr. 

Skbelius,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Carter. 

Mrs.  Heckles  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 

Burke    of    Florida,    Mr.    Quii,    Mr. 

Roth,  and  Mr.  McClobt): 

H.  Res.  716.  Resolution       to      amend      the 

Rules    of    the    House    of    Representatives    to 

create  a  standing  committee  to  be  known  as 

the  Committee  on  the  Environment;  to  the 

Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 

HoRTON,   Mr.  Kabth,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 

Murphy    of    New    "Vork.    and     Mr. 

Yates)  : 

H.  Res.  717.  Resolution      establishing      the 

Select    Committee    on   Technology,    Human 

Values,  and  Democratic  Institutions;  to  the 

Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs    HANSEN  of  Washington: 
H.  Res.  718.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice   In    Vietnam;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.  Res.  719.  A  resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice   In   Vietnam;    to  the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  McCarthy  )  : 
H.  Res.  720.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
create  a  standing  committee  to  be  known  as 
the  Committee  on  the  Environment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Calif omla: 

HJl.  14891.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juanita 
Savedla  Varela;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 

HJl.  14882.  A  bUl  to  extend  Letters  Patent 
Numbered  2,  322,  210,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PEmrONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXil, 

335.  The  SPEAB:er  presented  a  petition  of 
the  King  Oo\inty  CouncU,  Washington,  rela- 
tive to  support  of  the  President's  efforts  to 
end  the  Vietnam  war.  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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ROCHESTER  COLUMNIST  MAKES 
OBJECTIVE  ASSESSMENT  OP 
MEDIA  ATTACK 


HON.  FRANK  riORTON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  recent 
speech  of  the  Vice  President  attacking 
network  television  commentaries. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  column  by  Cliff  Carpen- 
ter of  the  Rochester,  N.Y.  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  November  17,  1969.  Mr.  Car- 
penter's remarks,  I  feel,  present  an  ob- 
jective assessment  of  the  Vice  President's 
remarks  and  the  media  situation  as  a 
whole: 

Mb.  Agnitw's  Attack 

The  nation  now  has  electronic  ants  In  its 
pants 

To  agree  entirely  with  Vice  President  Ag- 
new  in  his  critique  of  television's  coverage 
of  the  news  would  amount  to  a  dangerously 
casual  Indictment  of  a  great  Industry  and 
many  great,  great  newscasters.  Such  total 
agreement  could  be  projected  Into  govern- 
ment control  of  television.  This  In  turn 
means  an  end  to  freedom  of  speech,  which 
In  turn  means  starvation  of  democracy. 

Some  of  the  points  made  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent warrant  profound  thought  and  self- 
critical  examination  by  the  TV  industry. 
Judging  from  the  respionse  of  the  American 
people,  they  think  so  too.  But  the  points  are 
not  new.  They  are  problems  conscientious 
television  executives  have  recognized  for 
years. 

It  takes  nothing  from  TV,  in  fact  It  ac- 
curately assesses  Its  power,  to  say  as  Mr. 
Agnew  did  that  "for  millions  of  Americans 
the  networks  are  the  sole  source  of  national 
and  world  news."  and  that  "these  men  (a 
small  group  of  network  executives  and  com- 
mentators) can  create  national  Issues  over- 
night. They  can  make  or  break  by  their  cov- 
erage and  commentary  a  moratorium  on  the 
war." 

It  takes  nothing  from  TV  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  Vice  President's  remark  that 
"a  raised  eyebrow,  an  Inflection  of  the  voice, 
a  caustic  remark  dropped  In  the  middle  of  a 
broadcast  can  raise  doubts  In  a  million  minds 
about  the  veracity  of  a  public  official  or  the 
wisdom  of  a  government  policy."  When  he 
says  that,  Mr.  Agnew  Is  noting  that  the  net- 
works peg  their  popularity  ratings  on  per- 
sonalities. What  listener  cares  whether  CBS 
or  NBC  is  doing  the  better  technical  Job  on 
news?  .  .  .  they  make  a  decision  on  a  basis 
of  whether  they  like  Walter  Cronklte  or  Chet 
Huntley-Davld  Brinldey  best  (I'll  take 
Walter) . 

It  Is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of 
TV  when  the  Vice  President  asks:  "How 
many  marches  and  demonstrations  would  we 
have  if  the  marchers  did  not  know  that  the 
everfaithful  TV  cameras  would  be  there  to 
record  their  antics  for  the  next  news  show?" 
He  is  right.  It  has  been  documented  on  a  na- 
tional scale:  it  has  been  admitted  here  at 
home  In  past  fights  and  college  demonstra- 
tions. 

Mr.  Agnew  shrewdly  and  properly  spent 
some  of  his  time  praising  what  television  has 
done  In  documentaries  and  the  like  to 
awaken  the  conscience  of  the  nation  but  he 
was  blunt  in  his  Insistence  that  the  "people 
have  a  rlg^t  to  make  up  their  own  minds  and 
form  their  own  opinions  about  a  presidential 


address  without  having  a  president's  words 
and  thoughts  characterized  through  the 
prejudices  of  hostile  critics  before  they  can 
even  t>e  digested." 

NBC  called  the  speech  "an  appeal  to  prej- 
udice," OBS  called  it  an  "unprecedented  at- 
tempt to  influence  a  news  medium,"  ABC  said 
It  had  "always  been  and  woulU  continue  to 
be  fair  and  objective."  But  then  came  the 
National  Citizens  Committee  for  Broadcast- 
ing, chaired  by  Thomas  P.  P.  Hovlng,  to  de- 
clare that  while  It  disagreed  with  the  main 
thrust  of  Mr.  Agnew's  attach,  nevertheless 
"particularly  to  the  point  Is  his  criticism  of 
the  structure  of  the  system  of  broadcasting  In 
which  programs  on  national  Issues  .  .  .  are 
determined  by  a  small  group  of  men  at  the 
head  of  the  communications  conglomerates 
which  control  the  three  networks." 

A  representative  sample  of  strong  public 
feeling  supporting  the  Vice  President  in  this 
paragraph  from  a  letter  by  a  Rochester  friend 
of  the  D&C,  Mrs.  V.  D.  Braunschweig:  "I. 
among  many  others,  am  very  weary  of  seeing 
and  hearing  analysts  tear  apart  a  speech  of 
importance  minutes  after  it  was  de- 
livered .  .  .  The  opinions  voiced  by  the  com- 
mentators most  certainly  do  Influence  a  large 
segment  of  our  population.  These  latter  are 
the  individuals  who  will  not  spend  the  ef- 
fort or  the  time  to  study  the  content  of  what 
they  have  heard,  and  who  do  not  form  their 
own  opinions." 

Instead  of  reacting  with  screams  of  rage, 
television  might  have  jxjinted  out  that  it  Is 
constantly  re-examining  Itself — which  it  Is — 
and  win  take  seriously  what  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent said,  even  while  disagreeing  sharply  with 
him.  And  as  for  Mr.  Agnew.  he  tried  to  cover 
too  much  ground  in  his  presentation  and 
wound  up  with  something  of  a  stew  of 
morality,  patriotism,  public  interest,  ethics 
and  presidential  postures. 

We  have  the  world's  best  television  and  the 
world's  best  newspapers  .  .  .  but  neither  is 
above  criticism.  If  either  ever  thinks  It  is. 
we're  in  more  trouble  than  any  war  ever  took 
us  into. 


WHAT  REALLY  HAPPENED  IN 
SOUTH  -VIETNAM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prof. 
George  McT.  Kahln  Is  a  distinguished 
specialist  at  Cornell  University  on  the 
history  of  Southeast  Asia  and  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  on  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam. 

He  wrote  recently,  in  these  capacities, 
a  commentary  on  the  President's  No- 
vember 3  statement  on  Vietnam.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues : 
A  Commentary  on  the  PREsn>B3«T's  Novim- 
BER  3d  Address 

On  November  3  the  President  undertook 
to  tell  us  in  which  direction  he  would  move 
In  Vietnam.  This  was  a  speech  addressed 
primarily  to  securing  public  support  In  this 
country  and  not  to  a  solution  in  Vietnam.  He 
began  by  teUing  us  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  deep  division  in  this  Nation  about 
Vietnam  Is  that  many  Americans  have  lost 
confidence  in  what  their  government  has 
told  them  about  our  policy.  They  cannot 
and  should  not,  be  said,  be  asked  to  support 
a  policy  Involving  war  and  pecuse  unless  they 
know  the  truth  at>out  that  pwlicy.  If  this 


was  his  major  concern,  bis  speech  was  clear- 
ly a  failure,  for  it  served  to  Increase  rather 
than  decrease  the  misunderstanding.  In- 
deed, he  has  embraced  the  same  historical 
myths  that  served  to  rationalize  his  prede- 
cessor's policies  and  has  In  fact  added  a 
numl>er  of  his  own. 

Let  us  then  turn  to  his  sfteech:  begliming 
with  what  he  describes  as  the  fundamental 
Issue:  why  and  how  did  the  U.S.  become  in- 
volved In  Vietnam  In  the  first  place?  He 
immediately  answers  his  question  with  the 
statement:  "Fifteen  years  ago  North  Viet- 
nam, with  the  logistical  support  of  Coaimu- 
nist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  launched 
a  campaign  to  Imixwe  a  Communist  govern- 
ment on  South  Vietnam  by  instigating  and 
supporting  a  revolution."  Fifteen  years  ago 
Ho  Chi  Minh's  government  was  in  fact  In 
the  process  of  withdrawing  its  troops  from 
the  South  In  accordance  with  Geneva  and 
not  Instigating  a  revolution  there.  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  government  confidently  expected  to 
win  the  elections  two  years  later  protnlsed 
under  Geneva  and  had  no  reason  to  lnt«"- 
vene.  What  It  did  not  expect  was  that  as 
soon  as  it  had  withdrawn  Its  troops,  we 
would,  contrary  to  the  Geneva  agreements, 
begin  direct  Intervention  In  the  southern  half 
of  the  Vietnamese  nation. 

In  fact,  fifteen  years  ago  in  1964,  Amer- 
ican Intervention  was  not  new.  We  had  al- 
ready been  Intervening  heavily  by  four  years 
of  unstinting  support  to  the  French.  Then, 
after  falling  In  this  effort  and  acquiescing 
In  a  Geneva  settlement  which  we  did  not 
sign  but  promised  not  to  overturn,  we  pre- 
pared to  Intervene  more  directly  by  building 
up  a  separate  state  In  the  South.  Even  so, 
Hanoi  did  not  in  fact  begin  to  intervene  In 
the  South  until  some  five  years  later  when 
heavy  repression  by  this  American  supported 
southern  regime  drove  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese—noncommunlsts  as  well  as  procom- 
munlst — into  rebellion. 

A  precipitate  withdrawal  now  by  the 
United  States.  President  Nixon  continues, 
would  inevitably  allow  the  communists  to  re- 
p>eat  the  massacres  which  he  charges  followed 
their  takeover  In  the  North  fifteen  years 
ago-^when.  he  alleges,  they  "murdered  more 
than  50,000  people  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  died  In  slave  labor  camps."  This 
is  an  unconscionable  misrepresentation  likely 
to  deter  Americans  from  moving  towards  a 
compromise  settlement  If  President  Nixon 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  records 
of  the  International  Control  Commission  he 
would  know  that  during  the  entire  three 
year  period  following  the  armistice,  they 
indicate  allegations  of  only  55  incidents  of 
political  reprisal — whether  murder,  arrest, 
or  confiscation  of  property — made  by  the 
French  and  Diem  against  Ho  Chi  Minh's 
regime.  During  the  same  period,  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  cited  allegations 
involving  a  total  of  1,404  incidents  of  politi- 
cal reprisal  in  the  South  involving  murder, 
arrest,  confiscation  and  property  and  in  some 
cases  massacres  of  several  families  or  whole 
villages. 

The  significant  violence  that  did  occur 
in  the  North  more  than  two  years  after  the 
Geneva  armistice  did  not  Involve  reprisals 
against  Vietnamese  who  had  previously  "sup- 
ported the  French  against  the  Vletmlnh.  It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  civil  war  that  had 
ended  two  years  before.  This  violence  in  the 
North  in  which  the  historian  Joseph  But- 
tlnger  estimates  that  10-15  thousand  were 
killed,  was  the  consequence  of  a  clumsy  and 
unrealistic  attempt  to  impose  a  Chinese  com- 
munist model  of  agrarian  reorganization. 
Peasant  resentmert  against  the  government's 
program  in  at  least  one  province  ended  In  a 
rebellion  that  troops  were  required  to  sup- 
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press.  As  a  consequence,  these  agrarian  poli- 
cies were  discredited  and  dropped  and  Hanoi's 
minister  of  agriculture  sacked. 

President  Nixon  then  turns  to  reports  of 
atrocities  during  the  Tet  offensive  at  Hue. 
During  the  terribly  Intense  fighting  at  Hue 
there  certainly  were  atrocities — perpetrated 
by  both  sides — though  the  number  quoted  by 
the  President  Is  much  higher  than  any 
previous  estimate.  (One  also  wonders  why 
In  his  text  the  President  nearly  doubled  the 
figure  for  Catholic  refugees  from  the  North 
with  which  previous  administrations  were 
content  )  It  Is  disturbing  to  see  him  equate 
the  situation  of  battlefield  reprisals  against 
civilians  that  existed  at  Hue  with  a  post- 
armlstlce  situation  which  would  obtain  after 
a  settlement  between  us  and  our  adversaries. 
In  heat-of-battle  conditions  both  sides  have 
In  the  past,  and  probably  will  In  the  future, 
carry  out  reprisals  against  those  who  have 
been  Identified  as  working  for  the  enemy, 
particularly  If  they  occupy  positions  In  In- 
telligence, the  fXJllce.  or  are  believed  to  be  In- 
formers. So  long  as  the  battle  In  question  Is 
simply  one  episode  In  a  series  which  Is 
destined  to  go  on.  both  sides  are  likely  to 
take  punitive  measures  that  will  ensure  that 
In  the  next  round  of  battle  they  will  not  be 
dlsadvadt'aged  by  the  work  of  such  enemy 
clvTllanrf  This  kind  of  reprisal  will  probably 
continue  in  conjunction  with  the  fighting 
until  an  armistice  Is  achieved,  and  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  central  question  as  to 
prospects  of  political  reprisal  after  such  an 
armistice,  which  Is  what  we  will  be  con- 
cerned with  In  working  for  a  negotiated  .set- 
tlement 

Now  what  of  the  President's  view  of  the 
present'  This  Is.  I  am  afraid,  as  unbalanced 
and  Inaccurate  as  his  view  of  the  past  It  Is 
an  amazlnc;  example  of  double-think  to  And 
that  nowhere,  not  once  In  his  speech,  does 
he  make  mention  of  the  major  adversary 
which  both  we  and  Saigon  face  In  Vietnam, 
the  National  Liberation  Front  Bv  reading 
his  soeech  one  would  assume  that  there  are 
only  three  parties  to  the  conflict  ourselves. 
Saltfon  and  Hanoi  He  Is  so  rigorous  in  his 
Insistence  uoon  avoiding  any  reference  to 
the  NLF  that  In  reading  from  his  ou-n  letter 
of  July  15  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  he  even  excises 
his  own  mention  of  the  NI^P  and  Its  10 
points  Why''  I  certainly  don't  understand 
the  Preslden'^'s  reasoning,  but  the  conse- 
qvience  Is  to  lav  before  the  American  public 
a  picture  of  a  situation  In  Vietnam  which  Is 
grotesquely  artificial 

Thus,  a.s  with  President  Johnson  In  1965. 
there  Is  presented  for  Americans  a  simplistic 
diagram  of  a  battle  between  two  states. 
North  and  South  Vietnam  He  avoids  the 
centril  fact  that  the  problem  confronting  us 
is  a  revolution  in  the  South  wherein  Saigon 
has  a  local  adversary  which  commands  wide 
popular  support  and  is  militarily  capable  of 
defeating  Saigon's  armies  on  its  own  If 
AmerU-an  and  North  Vietnamese  troops  were 
withdrawn  Hanoi  at  least  knows  that  it  can- 
not negotiate  over  the  NLF's  head,  and  as  we 
know  from  the  past,  no  amount  of  American 
lx>mbinK  could  Induce  it  tt)  do  so  If  our 
President  is  serious  atxjut  negotiations,  it  is 
unrealistic  to  bypass  the  NLF  and  pretend 
It  does  not  exist 

The  President  then  asks  who  is  at  fault 
for  the  lack  of  progress  in  negotiations,  an- 
swering categorically  that  it  Is  not  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  not  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  The  obstacle,  he 
says,  is  "the  other  side's  absolute  refusal  to 
show  the  least  willingness  to  Join  us  in  seek- 
ing a  Just  peace." 

Let  me  first  observe  that  it  is  difficult  to 
read  the  exchange  of  letters  between  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  conclude 
with  Nixon  that  Ho  "flatly  rejected"  his  Initi- 
ative. Ho's  letter  constitutes  no  such  rejec- 
tion, and  In  emphasizing  the  NLF's  10  point 
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program,  which  Nixon  In  his  own  letter  had 
stated  the  U.8  was  prepared  to  discuss.  Ho 
was  referring  to  matters  which  It  Is  very 
much  to  our  Interest  to  discuss  If  we  are 
serious  and  realistic  about  reaching  a  nego- 
tiated settlement. 

If  the  enemy  h.as  refused  to  show  the  least 
willingness  to  Join  us  In  seeking  a  Just  peace. 
It  Is  incomprehensible  why  the  President 
later  on  In  his  speech  in  referring  to  what 
he  describes  as  "significant  developments 
which  have  occurred  since  this  administra- 
tion took  office"  points  out  that  enemy  in- 
flltration  during  the  last  three  months  Is 
less  than  20 ''r  of  what  It  was  over  the  similar 
period  last  year,  "  and  that  American  casual- 
ties "have  declined  during  the  last  two 
months  to  the  lowest  point  In  three  years." 
If  the  President  acknowledges  this,  but  is 
unwilling  to  Interpret  these  actions  as  show- 
ing "the  least  willingness"  of  the  enemy  "to 
Join  us  in  seeking  a  Just  peace, '  an  enemy 
decision  to  step  up  military  activity  follow- 
ing the  President's  speech  would  not  seem 
Illogical.  This  Is  particularly  serious  in  view 
of  his  statement  that  one  of  the  factors 
which  will  govern  the  rate  of  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  will  be  "the  level  of  enemy 
activity  ' 

Let  me  turn  to  another  condition  which 
the  President  says  will  determine  our  sched- 
ule of  troop  withdrawal — namely,  the  rate 
of  VIetnamlzatlon — the  rate  at  which  Sai- 
gon's forces  take  over  the  burden  of  fight- 
ing from  our  troops  If  we  really  Intend  to 
.shift  responsibility  from  American  to  Sai- 
gon forces,  we  are  certain  to  discover  what 
our  own  army  officers  have  known  for  a 
long  time,  that  modern  military  equipment 
Is  no  substitute  for  the  will  to  fight  and  a 
Vietnamese  regime  worth  fighting  for.  With 
the  desertion  rate  of  Saigon's  military  forces 
still  running  between  20  and  25''  per  year 
it  is  sensele.ss  to  assume  that  somehow  mir- 
aculously the  attitude  of  Its  reluctant  sol- 
diers Is  going  to  change.  And  here  I  am  In 
full  agreement  with  Senator  McGovern  that 
to  turn  "the  war  over  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese army  only  it  we  are  certain  that  It  Is  able 
to  carry  the  load  ...  Is  the  same  as  pro- 
posing that  we  stay  In  Vietnam  Indefinitely  " 
And  that.  I  am  afraid.  Is  apparently  what 
this  Administration  proposes  to  do— as- 
suming somehow  that  it  can  manage  to  have 
it  both  ways — withdrawing  enough  Ameri- 
can troops  to  placate  public  opinion  in  this 
country,  but  leaving  enough  behind  i  pre- 
sumably some  200.000)  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary shield  to  protect  at  least  Saigon  and 
its  Immediate  hinterland  until  our  Preslden- 
tlaJ  campaign  of  1972 

Thereby,  the  Administration  apparently 
hopes  to  follow  what  It  believes  Is  a  middle 
course  which  will  cut  the  ground  from  be- 
neath both  the  opponents  of  the  war  and 
from  the  Wallacltes  and  potential  Wallacltes 
who  would  be  quick  to  accuse  It  of  surrender- 
ing Asian  territory  to  communist  control  If 
the  NLF  came  to  power  A  President  who  first 
sat  In  the  White  House  in  1952  with  an  ad- 
ministration that  had  used  the  loss  of  China 
Issue  as  a  means  to  win  the  election,  can 
be  presumably  expected  to  remain  sensitive 
to  such  an  attack  from  the  right. 

But  In  the  position  he  has  now  taken. 
President  Nixon  has  really  lost  the  power  of 
Initiative.  By  tying  himself  so  closely  to 
Saigon  and  so  uncritically  embracing  General 
Thleus  position,  he  has  robbed  himself  of 
almost  all  possibility  of  finding  any  common 
ground  with  our  enemy — and  without  some 
common  ground  you  simply  cannot  have  a 
negotiated  settlement.  He  has  In  fact  made 
himself  and  llie  lives  of  Americans  a  prisoner 
of  decision  made  In  Saigon  and  Hanoi.  In 
addition  to  being  conditional  upon  the  grow- 
ing strength  and  self-sufficiency  of  Saigon's 
army,  our  willingness  to  withdraw  Is  made 
dependent  upon  the  Utopian  expectation  that 
the  NLF  and  Hanoi  will  meekly  resign  them- 
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selves  to  a  major  reduction  In  military  ac- 
tivity— a  reduction  sufficient  not  only  to  keep 
American  casualties  low  but  also  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  myth  that  the  Saigon  military 
forces  are  Increasingly  effective,  and  that 
Nixon's  policy  of  VIetnamlzatlon  Is  really 
working.  In  effect,  then,  we  will  not  with- 
draw, until  our  enemy  cooperates  with  us  to 
save  our  face  by  maintaining  the  credibility 
of  Saigon's  military  forces  and  permitting  the 
Thleu    government    to   remain    In   power. 

There  Is  nothing,  then,  In  the  President's 
speech  which  eases  the  way  for  negotiations 
at  Paris.  His  plan  Is  not  addressed  to  the 
NLF  or  Hanoi,  but  to  the  American  public, 
and  It  centers  about  the  major  objective  of 
strengthening  and  sustaining  General  Thleu's 
government.  He  has  altered  President  John- 
son's tactics,  but  he  has  embraced  both  his 
premises  and  his  objectives.  To  buy  himself 
a  little  time  In  managing  the  American  pub- 
lic, he  has  been  guilty  as  his  predecessor 
In  denying  It  the  truth. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  tragedy,  I  think,  is 
that  In  order  to  head  off  the  pressure  of  anti- 
war sentiment  he  has  resorted  to  seizing  the 
national  flag  and  waving  It  defiantly  at  those 
who  oppose  him.  He  has  taken  the  tragic 
decision  to  shift  the  debate  from  considera- 
tion of  the  actual  factual  conditions  that 
govern  the  present  and  future  In  Vietnam  to 
a  Justification  In  terms  of  patriotism  and 
what  he  alleges  Is  our  national  honor.  Once 
he  tells  Americans  that  their  national  honor 
Is  dependent  upon  maintaining  a  position 
which  excludes  the  compromise  ultimately 
necessary  to  end  the  fighting — then  move- 
ment towards  peace  cannot  be  made  with- 
out appearing  to  repudiate  the  very  patriot- 
ism which  he  has  called  upon  to  Justify  his 
bankrupt  policy.  Once  a  President  resorts  to 
flag-waving  In  order  to  silence  reasoned  ar- 
gument he  reduces  his  own  ability  to  move 
back  to  the  course  of  reason. 


AGNEW   SCORES   DIRECT  HIT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  becomes 
daily  more  apparent  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent hit  a  raw  nerve  when  he  called  the 
hands  of  the  Nation's  communications 
czars  and  pointed  out  what  a  small  num- 
ber of  men  actually  control  and  color 
the  news  of  current  events. 

Most  Americans  realize  that  news  le- 
ports  by  the  television  networks  are 
highly  biased.  We  in  the  South  learned 
early  that  events  which  took  ulace  in  our 
communities  were  totally  unrecognizable 
when  we  saw  them  reported  on  televi- 
.sion.  Many  other  Americans  learned  this 
sad  truth  after  the  Chicago  convention 
last  year. 

A  bitter  and  expensive  counterattack 
on  the  Vice  President — and  through  him 
on  the  American  people — was  launched 
immediately  after  his  speech  and  has  in- 
creased in  intensity  almost  hourly.  The 
violence  of  the  denial  gives  great  credi- 
bility to  the  charge.  In  fact,  it  proves 
the  point. 

The  true  issue  has  not  been  discussed. 
The  attacks  are  either  highly  personal  or 
are  aimed  at  a  straw  man  of  government 
censorship.  The  Vice  President  specifi- 
cally stated  that  he  did  not  advocate 
any  kind  of  Government  control  of  the 
news.   What   he   suggested   is   that   the 
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American  people,  acting  individually,  do 
something  about  bringing  what  might  be 
termed  community  control  to  biased  net- 
work news  coverage. 

On  the  subject  of  balancing  bias  I  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  the  thoughtful  edi- 
torial of  James  J.  Kilpatrick : 
Agnew  Right  in  Assessi»'c  Liberal  Bias  of 

TV 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  unfortunate  thing  Is  that  Agnew  is 
right  The  still  more  unfortunate  thing  Is 
that  nothing  much  can  be  done  about  It. 

The  vice  president  charged,  In  brief,  that 
television  network  news  Is  shaped  and  con- 
trolled by  a  small  group  of  men  whose  liberal 
bias  dominates  their  presentation.  Who  can 
deny  It?  Tlie  charge  Is  true.  It  has  been 
trxie  far  20  years. 

It  Is  the  same  charge.  In  essence,  that  has 
been  leveled  against  the  Warren  Court.  Mem- 
bers of  the  high  tribunal  are  supposed  to  put 
their  prejudices  behind  them  when  they 
sit  down  at  the  bench.  They  don't.  Everyone 
knows  where  Thurgood  Marshall  will  stand 
on  a  civil  rights  case.  He  will  stand  where 
TV's  famous  anchormen  stand.  Perhaps  an 
answer  to  our  problems  lies  In  asking  the 
Senate  to  advise  and  consent  to  the  nc«nlna- 
tlons  of  Messrs.  Huntley.  Brlnkley,  Cronklte 
and  Reynolds,  whose  decrees  come  down 
everj'  night. 

The  Constitution  Is  filled  with  safeguards 
against  the  bias  of  Judges.  None  of  the  safe- 
guards has  worked.  The  only  effective  re- 
straint upon  a  Supreme  Court  Judge  Is  his 
own  sense  of  self-restraint.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  network  people.  Much  of  the 
time,  m  my  observation,  the  anchormen 
strive  for  an  Impeccable  neutrality;  but 
Huntley's  eyebrows  have  an  Independent 
mind  all  their  own.  And  Mr.  Brlnkley,  for 
his  part,  could  not  read  two  columns  of  a 
telephone  book,  deadpan,  without  hinting 
at  the  character  of  Kunkle,  Kunze  Kunzlg 
and  Kupetz. 

This  Is  an  inescapable  aspect  of  the 
nature  of  strong  men  Of  course  their  biases 
creep  In  Their  whole  lives  play  a  part  in 
forming  their  Judgment  on  what  constitutes 
news  tonight.  And  In  the  particular  case  of 
network  television,  the  ordinary  problems  of 
editorial  Judgment  are  compounded  by  the 
nature  of  the  medium. 

For  TV  Is  not  like  newspapers.  The  news- 
I>aper  you  are  now  reading  has  been  assem- 
bled by  editors  whose  lives  are  ruled  by  the 
printed  word.  If  my  column  bores  you  at  this 
point,  you  can  switch  in  a  twinkling  to  some- 
one else's  column.  You  can  go  to  sports,  to 
women's  news,  to  business  news,  to  foreign 
news,  to  the  comics;  you  can  put  the  paper 
aside  and  read  It  later.  You  can  read  as  much 
or  as  little  as  you  please,  making  your  own 
choices  And  if  you  find  this  newspaper  un- 
palatable, you  can — with  a  little  effort — find 
some  other  printed  medium. 

The  evening  network  shows  are  something 
else  entirely.  Cronklte  cannot  "raise  his  pa- 
per"' by  a  couple  of  pages  to  accommodate  a 
big  day  in  the  news.  He  is  bound  to  the  in- 
exorable half-hour  or  to  what  remains  of  a 
half-hour  after  the  commercials. 

In  this  time  span,  a  Cronklte  must  not 
only  inform;  he  must  also  entertain.  He  must 
hold  his  viewers.  His  task  Is  to  present  15  or 
20  Items  that  will  claim  attention  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  If  your  custom  Is  to  watch 
the  whole  show,  you  must  accept  the  CBS 
choice  willy-nilly — or  try  another  network 
where  the  same  personal  prejudices  work  in 
about  the  same  way 

Suppose,  to  be  supposing,  that  BUI  Buck- 
ley and  I  were  Invited  to  replace  Messrs. 
Huntley  and  Brlnkley  for  a  week  or  two. 
Suppose  that  we  were  Instructed,  Just  as  they 
are.  to  be  as  fair,  as  objective,  as  Impartial 
as  we  could  be;  and  suppose  that  we  tried 
our    best.    Our    nightly    choice   of    15    or   20 
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stories  seldom  would  vary  much  from  the 
Huntley-Brlnkley  choice,  but  Inevitably 
there  would  be  nuances,  changes  of  em- 
phasis, a  different  ordering  of  priorities 

Before  long,  the  liberal  establishment 
would  be  howling  to  high  heaven  against  a 
tiny  and  closed  fraternity  of  privileged  men, 
elected  by  no  one,  enjoying  a  monopoly  sanc- 
tioned and  licensed  by  government.  You 
would  not  have  heard  Splro  T,  Agnew  on 
Thursday;  but  you  might  have  heard  the 
same  speech  from.  say.  Hubert  Humphrey, 

The  problem  Is  quite  serious,  for  Agnew  Is 
right  In  his  assessment  of  TV's  Impact  The 
medium  itself,  as  Marshall  McLuhan  has 
said,  is  the  message:  and  every  man  who 
deals  In  Ideas  would  like  a  crack  at  compos- 
ing a  network's  evening  message  I'll  come 
back  to  this  theme  again.  Meanwhile,  good 
night.  Bill 


MARIHUANA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
sharp  differences  of  opinion  over  the  ef- 
fect of  marihuana  and  its  growing  use  in 
the  United  States.  A  very  sound  and  pen- 
etrating editorial  on  the  subject  appeared 
in  the  November  8  Polish  American  of 
Chicago,  111.: 

Marihuana 

The  discovery,  by  medical  researchers,  that 
marijuana  Is  not  physically  addictive  has 
apparently  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  recently 
relaxed  views  of  many  people  on  the  use  of 
that  drug.  The  new  view  has  pushed  forth 
possible  legislation  which  would  make  mari- 
juana usage  a  misdemeanor  Instead  of  a 
felony,  as  it  Is  now. 

We  cannot  agree  with  this  new  tendency 
of  public  opinion.  The  public  would  gladly 
"rid"  Itself  of  the  dilemma  closing  its  eyes 
to  the  problem  pot  has  become — by  making 
It  a  misdemeanor  to  smoke  pot.  But  this,  in 
no  way,  will  decrease  the  use  of  the  drug,  it 
will  In  no  way  decrease  the  dangers  of  its 
use — dangers  which  extend  beyond  hablt- 
formatlon. 

That  a  drug  Is  non-habit  forming  does  not 
make  it  safe  to  use.  There  are  many  drugs 
of  non-habit  forming  which  are,  nonetheless, 
lethal  under  some  circumstances.  Thus,  non- 
addlctlvc  aspirin,  in  a  dose  of  at  least  125 
regular-sized  tablets  can  cause  death.  There 
are  numerous  other  examples.  Before  mari- 
juana Is  considered  not  as  bad  as  other  "trip" 
drugs,  It  should  be  Investigated  from  other 
angles  than  Just  that  of  habit-formation. 
Young  people  are  both  g^ulUble  and  extremely 
vulnerable.  A  lowering  of  the  penalty  for  the 
use  of  pot  will  mean  to  many  kids  that  It  Is 
safe  to  use^  that  it  will  give  them  all  the 
(Very  dubious)  benefits  of  a  trip  without  the 
legal,  psychological  and  biochemical  side- 
effects  of  other  drugs.  This  is  clearly  the  way 
many  youngsters  would  Interpret  the  legal 
change,  and  this  Is  clearly  not  the  way  such 
a  fact  should  be  Interpreted. 

Moreover,  an  affinity  of  marijuana  with 
other  trip  drugs  will,  without  a  doubt,  mean 
more  relaxed  unofficial  positions  of  law- 
makers, courts  and  law-enforcers  with  regard 
to  the  other  drugs.  This  side  effect  will  be  of 
no  service  to  the  nation. 

The  suggested  legislation  with  regard  to 
marijuana  is  an  indication  that  the  public 
wants  to  remedy  the  damaging  effect  of  the 
use  of  drugs  has  had  on  our  society  in  the 
past  twenty  years.  But  the  change  which 
must  occur  Is  not  one  of  legislation,  but  of 
social  conditions,  of  outlook  on  life.  These 
two   factors   In   their   present  state   are   tns 
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main  cause  for  the  prevalent  use  of  drugs 
"Taking  a  trip"  Is  another  way  of  saying 
escaping  from  the  surrounding  conditions  of 
life  and  from  one's  view  of  life.  But  escapism, 
we  all  know,  is  not  a  solution  It  Is  at  best  a 
procrastination,  but  most  often  a  worsening 
of  the  situation  at  hand 

The  problem  of  chemically-Induced  escap- 
ism Is  not  a  new  thing.  The  middle-ages  in 
Europe  saw  the  beginning  of  modern  urban 
society.  That  was  the  period  when  people 
began  clustering  In  large  communities  The 
problems  of  adjustment  to  close-quarter  liv- 
ing arose,  as  did  many  other  dilemmas  which 
we  face  today  more  Intensely  because  of  our 
more  intense  urban  conditions  It  was  during 
the  middle-ages  In  Europe  that  the  problem 
of  witchcraft  became  disturbingly  intense. 
Modern  historical  Investigation  has  shown 
that  a  witch,  as  described  by  medieval  courts, 
wae  nothing  more  than  a  man  or  woman  on 
a  trip.  Today  we  also  know  that  the  trips 
were  Induced  by  concoctions  of  herbs  which 
cause  strong  hallucinations  Such  hallucina- 
tions were  often  accompanied  by  vigorous 
and  mentally  uncoordinated  movement  and 
contortion  of  the  limbs  and  face,  often  with 
such  symptoms  as  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
groaning  and  walling  People  accused  of 
being  witches  would  often  testify  to  having 
had  the  illusion  of  rapid  flight,  Immortal- 
ity, etc. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  problems  then  and 
now  are  very  similar.  We  now  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  scientific  Insight,  which  will  even- 
tually help  us  rid  ourselves  of  the  problem 
taking  trips  has  become  The  middle  ages 
had  the  powerful  weapxin  of  religious  preju- 
dice, which  served  to  cruelly  temper  their 
dilemma. 

One  thing  must  remain  clear,  however — 
that  we  cannot  solve  the  matter  of  mari- 
juana usage,  or  the  use  of  other  hallucin- 
atory drug  by  condoning  it.  We  have  to 
remove  the  reasons,  the  forces  which  catise 
members  of  our  society  to  use  them. 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1969 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL  Mr,  Speaker,  my 
editorials  for  today  are  from  the  Greens- 
boro Daily  News,  and  the  Fayette  villa 
Observer,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
The  editorials  follow : 

IFrom    the    Greensboro    iNCi    Dally   News, 

Sept   7. 19691 

Monster-Trailers— .^GAIN 

One  of  the  many  legislative  struggles  now 
going  In  Washington  has  a  particularly  fa- 
miliar and  dreary  ring  to  Tar  Heel  ears  The 
trucking  Industry,  having  failed  here  and  In 
several  other  states  to  win  ariproval  of  its 
deplorable  monster-trailer  proposal,  has 
taken  the  fight  to  the  congressional  level 
Astonishingly,  it  has  received  the  tacit  ap- 
proval of  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  bill,  which  is  being  considered  by  a 
House  Public  Works  subcommittee,  would 
sharply  Increase  the  size  and  load  limits  for 
trucks  and  buses  on  interstate  highways. 
Maximum  width  would  be  raised  from  eight 
to  eight  and  one-half  feet  TTie  weight  limit 
would  be  Increased  almcst  50  percent,  from 
73.280  pounds  to  108.500  pounds  The  maxi- 
mum length  would  be  70  feet 

According  to  F.  C  Turner,  the  federal  high- 
way administrator,  his  agency  does  not  have 
"sufficiently  reliable  evidence"  that  larger 
trucks  and  buses  would  create  added  safety 
hazards  for  automobiles  and  smaller  com- 
mercial carriers  But  instead  of  citing  this 
supposed  lack  of  evidence  as  reason  for  pvit- 
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ting  oIT  congressional  action  on  the  bill,  be 
merely  left  It  xMp  to  Congress  to  decide 
whether  safety  would  be  "measurably"  af- 
fected: In  the  event  that  Congress  In  Its 
wisdom  approves  the  bill,  he  asked  that  Its 
Implementation  be  delayed  until  1972  so  his 
agency  will  have  time  to  set  performance 
standards  for  the  behemoths. 

Like  Rep.  Fred  Scbwengel  of  Iowa,  we  find 
It  "Incredible"  that  the  administration 
should  stand  by  while  a  bill  of  utterly  un- 
known Impact  on  auto  safety  rides  through 
Congress  on  the  wings  of  the  mighty  truck- 
ing lobby.  Even  if  It  does  not  have  all  the 
specific  facts  and  figures  It  wants,  the  ad- 
ministration should  somehow  be  able  to  see 
that  wider,  heavier,  longer  trucks  will  by  vir- 
tue of  their  very  slEe  pose  highway  problems: 
and  It  should  be  able  to  see  that  the  vastly 
Increased  loads  will  put  more  stress  on  the 
highways,  requiring  Increased  repair  out- 
lays. 

Our  dismay  over  the  bill's  evidently  bright 
prospects  is  hardly  diminished  by  a  report 
by  "Nader's  raiders"  on  safety  practices  in  the 
trucking  industry.  The  target  of  the  report  Is 
not  the  drivers  but  the  Industry,  which  the 
authors  say  often  forces  drivers  to  work  un- 
der "barbaric"  conditions. 

The  report  charges  that  many  truckers 
"actually. Eaqulre  ...  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment;'-.the  "systematic  violation"  by 
drivers  of  federal  safety  regulations.  It  cites 
the  case  of  a  driver  fired  by  his  employer 
"for  refusing-  to  drive  without  brakes."  An- 
other was  suspended  after  he  pulled  off  the 
road  because  of  fog.  Federal  regulations  limit 
driving  time  to  ten  hours  and  require  a 
minimum  of  'eight  hours'  sleep  after  a  drive 
of  that  duration:  but  the  report  tells  of  two 
drivers  who,  ordered  into  exceeding  the  driv- 
ing limit,  were  killed  In  fatal  accidents 
caused  by  exhaustion. 

The  Dep>artment  of  Transjjortatlon,  the 
"raiders"  charge,  works  "hand-ln-hand"  with 
the  truckers,  winking  at  violations  and  Ig- 
noring drivers  who  seek  to  have  regulations 
enforced.  TTie  department  Is  equally  lenient, 
the  report  claims,  on  truckers  operating  de- 
fective tractor-trailers. 

Undoubtedly  the  Industry  will  rush  to 
charge  everything  from  distortion  to  exag- 
geration, though  we  must  note  that  Mr. 
Nader  has  not  been  Inclined  to  shoot  unless 
he  Is  sure  of  his  ammunition.  Whatever  the 
case,  we  take  attle  comfort  In  the  picture 
of  an  exhausted,  overworked  driver  barreling 
down  the  highway  with  70  feet  and  108,500 
pounds  roaring  along  behind  him.  Neither, 
we  Imagine,  do  any  motorists.  Passage  of  this 
bill  would  be  a  travesty — and  the  probable 
cause  of  tragedy. 


IFrom     the     Payettevllle     (N.C.)     Observer, 

July  20,  1969) 
Opponents   op    Hkavikb    Trucks    Now    Out- 
weigh Advocates 

Washington. — Testimony  for  and  against 
bigger  trucks  on  federal  Interstate  highways 
piled  up  before  a  House  subcommittee  last 
week  with  opponents  outnumbering  advo- 
cates In  contrast  to  the  preceding  week. 

Those  stating  their  opposition  to  the 
proposal  or  portions  of  It  Included  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association,  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials,  the 
General  Federation  of  Womens  Clubs  and  the 
Iowa  director  of  highways. 

Coming  out  In  favor  of  It  were  Rep.  Al 
Ullman.  D-Ore..  and  William  W.  Owen,  presi- 
dent of  the  Dayton.  Ohio.  City  Transit 
Company. 

"SAFETY"    CLAIMS 

It  Is  the  Industry  position  that  wider, 
heavier  and  in  some  cases  longer  buses  and 
trucks  would  be  safer  and  more  comfortable 
and  actually  easier  on  the  nation's  highways 
than  those  presently  in  use.  Critics  dissent ' 
vigorously. 
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The  bin  would  Increase  weight  limits  on  a 
single  axle  from  18.000  to  aO.OOO  pounds,  on 
tandem  axles  from  33.000  to  34,000  pounds 
and  raise  the  present  gross  weight  limit  of 
73,380  pounds  to  as  much  as  108,000  pounds 
on  a  nine-axle  truck. 

It  would  permit  widening  of  trucks  and 
buses  from  eight  to  eight  and  one-half  feet 
and  Impose  a  70-foot  length  limit.  There  la 
presently  no  federal  limit,  but  all  but  three 
states  have  limits  of  66  feet  or  less. 

The  measure  also  contains  a  grandfather 
clause  allowing  states  that  now  permit  vastly 
larger  trucks  to  continue  to  do  so  Indefinitely. 

KSCALATION   OF    WKIOHT 

The  highway  officials'  association  said  this 
provision  would  "provide  the  opening  for 
the  encouragement  of  further  escalation  and 
liberalization  of  weight  regulations." 

But  tniman  told  the  subcommittee  on 
roads  of  the  House  Public  Works  Conunlttee 
that  the  clause  Is  essential,  at  least  for  Ore- 
gon which  permits  operation  of  mammoth 
trlple-uplt  trailer  combinations  as  much  as 
105  feet  long. 

George  P.  Kachleln  Jr.,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Triple  A,  called  the  measure  "an 
antlsafety  bill  almost  Identical  with  the  big 
truck  bin  which  failed  of  passage  last  year." 
Kachleln  declared  "we  cannot  ask  100  mil- 
lion drivers  to  be  guinea  pigs  by  Increasing 
the  sizes  and  weights  and  then  researching 
the  effects.  The  research  should  be  done 
first." 

Owen  testified  In  behalf  of  the  entire  bill 
but  said  the  width  Increase  is  essential  to 
the  bus  Industry.  Presently,  he  said,  many 
large  cities  already  have  the  elght-and-one- 
half-foot-wlde  buses  but  they  cannot  leave 
city  limits. 

John  Gunther.  executive  director  of  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  said  the 
conference  does  not  object  to  the  wider  buses 
but  Is  against  other  provisions  In  the  bill. 

Douglas  B.  Pugate,  vice  president  of  the 
highway  officials  association  testified  a  study 
by  the  association  shows  that  "an  increase 
from  the  18,000-pound  to  the  20.000-pound 
load  can  result  In  an  average  loss  of  the  re- 
maining life  of  (highways  and  bridges)  be- 
tween 25  to  40  per  cent.  To  Increase  It  to 
22.000  pounds  can  result  In  the  loss  of  pave- 
ment life  of  close  to  60  per  cent  .   .  ." 

Mrs.  Walter  Varney  MaGee.  president  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
said  she  sptoke  for  11  million  American 
women  and  that  "statistics  cannot  reflect  our 
fears  when  our  cars  are  rocked  while  passing 
or  being  passed  by  a  huge  vehicle  .  .  .  We  fear 
for  our  safety  when  huge  vehicles  barrel 
downhill  behind  us  in  their  effort  to  gain 
momentum  for  an  approaching  hill — to  say 
nothing  of  these  times  when  they  ride  our 
bumpers,  literally  forcing  ue  to  increase 
our  speed  beyond  the  posted  limits  in  order 
to  stay  out  of  their  path." 


U.S.   MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  LEAGUE 
OP  NATIONS 


HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  remarks  made  on  this  floor  50  years 
ago  today,  on  November  19,  1919.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  Semite  debate  on  U.S. 
membership  in  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  speaker  was  WiUlam  E.  Borah,  who 
served  as  U.S.  Senator  from  Idaho  from 
1907  until  his  death  on  January  19.  1940. 
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Senator  Borah's  eloquence  of  expres- 
sion that  day  has  been  regarded  by  some 
as  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  this  body. 
Certainly  the  tlmelessness  of  many  of 
Senator  Borah's  observations  can  be 
clearly  discerned  today.  It  is  highly  ap- 
propriate, I  believe,  that  we  and  the  many 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Rkcord  re- 
flect for  a  moment  on  the  significance  of 
the  following  excerpts  from  Senator 
Borah's  famous  speech  of  another  time 
this  is,  in  many  instances,  of  our  time  as 
well: 

But  take  another  view  of  It.  We  are  send- 
ing to  the  council  one  man.  That  one  man 
represents  110,000.000  people.  Here  sitting  in 
the  Senate,  we  have  two  from  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  over  In  the  other  House  we 
have  Representatives  In  accordance  with 
population,  and  the  responsibility  is  spread 
out  In  accordance  with  our  obligations  to  our 
constituency.  But  now  we  are  transferring  to 
one  man  the  stupendous  power  of  represent- 
ing the  sentiment  and  convictions  of  110.- 
000.000  people  in  tremendous  questions  which 
may  involve  the  peace  or  may  Involve  the 
war  of  the  world.  However  you  view  the 
question  of  unanimous  cooBent,  it  does  not 
protect  us.   .  .  . 

Next  to  the  tie  which  binds  a  man  to  his 
God  Is  the  tie  which  binds  a  man  to  his  coun- 
try, and  all  bchemes,  all  plans,  however  am- 
bitious and  fascinating  they  seem  in  their 
proposal,  but  which  would  embarrass  or  en- 
tangle and  impede  or  shackle  her  sovereign 
will,  which  would  compromise  her  freedom 
of  action.  I  unhesitatingly  put  behind 
me.  .  .  . 

You  cannot  yoke  a  government  whose  fun- 
damental maxim  is  that  of  liberty  to  a  gov- 
ernment whose  first  law  is  that  of  force  and 
hope  to  preserve  the  former.  TTieee  things  are 
in  eternal  w.ir.  and  one  must  ultimately 
destroy  the  other    .  .  . 

We  may  become  one  of  the  four  dictators 
of  the  world,  but  we  shall  no  longer  be  mas- 
ter of  our  own  spirit.  And  what  shall  it  profit 
us  as  a  Nation  if  we  shall  go  forth  to  the 
dominion  of  the  earth  and  share  with  others 
the  glory  of  world  control  and  lose  that  fine 
sense  of  confidence  In  the  people,  the  soul  of 
democracy? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Che  entire  text  of  Senator 
Borah's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  BORAB.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  misled 
by  the  debate  across  the  aisle  into  the  view 
that  this  treaty  will  not  be  ratified  I  enter- 
tain little  doubt  that  sooner  or  later — and 
entirely  too  soon — the  treaty  will  be  ratified 
with  the  leEtgue  of  nations  In  It,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  with  the  reservations  In  It  as 
they  are  now  written.  There  may  possibly  be 
some  change  In  verbiage  In  order  that  there 
may  be  a  common  sharing  of  parentage,  but 
our  friends  across  the  aisle  will  likely  accept 
the  league  of  nations  with  the  reservations 
in  substance  as  now  written.  I  think,  there- 
fore, this  moment  is  just  as  appropriate  as 
any  other  for  me  to  express  my  final  views 
with  reference  to  the  treaty  and  the  league 
of  nations.  It  Is  perhaps  the  last  c^portunlty 
I  shall  have  to  state,  as  brlefiy  as  I  may.  my 
reaeons  for  op>{>oslng  the  treaty  and  the 
league. 

Mr.  President,  after  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
elected  President,  before  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  the  office  and  at  a  time  when  all 
indications  were  to  the  effect  that  we  would 
soon  be  In  the  midst  of  civil  strife,  a  friend 
from  the  city  of  Washington  wrote  him  for 
instructions.  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  back  In  a 
single  line,  "Entertain  no  compromise:  have 
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none  of  it."  Tha't  states  the  position  I  occupy 
at  this  time  and  which  I  have.  In  a  humble 
way,  occupied  from  the  first  contention  In 
regard  to  this  proposal. 

My  objections  to  the  league  have  not  been 
met  by  the  reservations.  I  desire  to  state 
wherein  my  objections  have  not  been  met. 
Let  us  see  what  our  attitude  will  be  toward 
Europe  and  what  our  position  will  be  with' 
reference  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
after  we  shall  have  entered  the  lea^e  with 
the  present  reservations  written  therein. 
With  all  due  respect  to  those  who  think  that 
they  have  accomplished  a  different  thing  and 
challenging  no  man's  Intellectual  integrity 
or  patriotism,  I  do  not  believe  the  reserva- 
tions have  met  the  fundamental  propositions 
which  are  involved  in  this  contest. 

When  the  league  shall  have  been  formed, 
we  shall  be  a  member  of  what  Is  known  as 
the  council  of  the  league.  Our  accredited 
representative  will  sit  In  Judgment  with  the 
accredited  representatives  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  league  to  pass  upon  the  concerns 
not  only  of  our  country  but  of  all  Europe  and 
all  Asia  and  the  entire  world.  Our  accredited 
representatives  will  be  members  of  the  as- 
sembly. They  will  sit  there  to  represent  the 
Judgment  of  these  110,000,000  people — more 
then — Just  as  we  are  accredited  here  to  repre- 
sent our  constituencies.  We  can  not  send  our 
representatives  to  sit  In  council  with  the 
representatives  of  the  other  great  nations  of 
the  world  with  mental  reservations  as  to 
what  we  shall  do  in  case  their  Judgment  shall 
not  be  satisfactory  to  us.  If  we  go  to  the 
council  or  to  the  assembly  with  any  other 
purjwse  than  that  of  complying  In  good  faith 
and  in  absolute  Integrity  with  all  uf>on  which 
the  council  or  the  assembly  may  pass,  we 
shall  soon  return  to  our  country  with  our 
self-resfject  forfeited  and  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world  condemnatory. 

Why  need  you  gentlemen  across  the  aslle 
worry  about  a  reservation  here  or  there  when 
we  are  sitting  In  the  council  and  In  the 
assembly  and  bound  by  every  obligation  in 
morals,  which  the  President  said  was  supreme 
above  that  of  law,  to  comply  with  the  Judg- 
ment which  our  representative  and  the  other 
representatives  finally  form?  Shall  we  go 
there.  Mr.  President,  to  sit  In  Judgment,  and 
in  case  that  Judgment  works  for  peace  join 
with  our  allies,  but  in  case  it  works  for  war 
withdraw  our  cooperation?  How  long  would 
we  stand  as  we  now  stand,  a  great  Republic 
commanding  the  respect  and  holding  the 
leadership  of  the  world,  if  we  should  adopt 
any  such  course? 

So,  sir.  we  not  only  sit  in  the  council  and 
in  the  assembly  with  our  accredited  repre- 
sentatives, but  bear  in  mind  that  article  11 
is  untouched  by  any  reservation  which  has 
been  offered  here:  and  with  article  11  un- 
touched and  its  Integrity  complete,  article 
10  is  perfectly  superflous.  If  any  war  or 
threat  of  war  shall  be  a  matter  of  considera- 
tion for  the  league,  and  the  league  shall  take 
such  action  as  It  deems  wise  to  deal  with  it. 
what  Is  the  necessity  of  article  10?  Will  not 
external  aggression  be  regarded  as  a  war  or 
threat  of  war?  If  the  political  Independence 
of  some  nation  In  Europe  Is  assailed  will  It 
be  regarded  sis  a  war  or  threat  of  war?  Is 
there  anything  In  article  10  that  is  not  com- 
pletely covered  by  article  11? 

It  remains  complete,  and  with  our  repre- 
sentatives sitting  In  the  council  and  the 
assembly,  and  with  article  11  complete,  and 
with  the  assembly  and  the  council  having 
Jurisdiction  ot  all  matters  toiichlng  the 
peace  of  the  world,  what  more  do  you  need 
to  bind  the  United  States  If  you  assume  that 
the  United  States  Is  a  Nation  of  honor? 

We  have  said.  Mr.  President,  that  we  would 
not  send  our  troops  abroad  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress.  Pass  by  now  for  a  moment 
the  legal  proposition.  If  we  create  executive 
functions,  the  Executive  will  perform  those 
functions  without  the  authority  of  Congress. 
Pass  that  question  by  and  go  to  the  other 
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question.  Our  members  of  the  council  are 
there.  Our  members  of  the  assembly  are 
there.  Article  11  Is  complete,  and  It  authorizes 
the  league,  a  member  of  which  is  our  repre- 
sentative, to  deal  with  matters  of  peace  and 
war,  and  the  league  through  Its  council  and 
its  assembly  deals  with  the  matter,  and  our 
accredited  representative  joins  with  the 
others  in  deciding  upon  a  certain  course, 
which  Involves  a  question  of  senxllng  troops. 
What  will  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
do?  What  right  will  it  have  left,  except  the 
bare  techmcal  right  to  refuse,  which  as  a 
moral  proposition  It  will  not  dare  to  exercise? 
Have  we  not  been  told  day  by  day  for  the 
last  nine  months  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  a  coordinate  part  of  the  treaty- 
making  power,  should  accept  this  league  as 
it  was  written  because  the  wise  men  sitting 
at  Versailles  had  so  written  it,  and  has  not 
every  possible  Influence  and  every  source  of 
power  In  public  opinion  been  organized  and 
directed  against  the  Senate  to  compel  it  to  do 
that  thing?  How  much  stronger  will  be  the 
moral  compulsion  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  when  we  ourselves  have  In- 
dorsed the  proposition  of  sending  our 
accredited  representatives  there  to  vote 
for  us? 

Ah,  but  you  say  that  there  must  be  unan- 
imous consent,  and  that  there  is  vast  pro- 
tection in  unanimous  consent. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  dlsparingly;  but 
has  not  very  division  and  dismemberment 
of  every  nation  which  has  suffered  dismem- 
berment taken  place  by  unanimous  consent 
for  the  last  300  years?  Did  not  Prussia  and 
Austria  and  Russia  by  unanimous  consent 
divide  Poland?  Did  not  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  and  Italy  and 
Prance  divide  China  and  give  Shantung  to 
Japan?  Was  that  not  a  unanimous  decision? 
Close  the  doors  upon  the  diplomats  of  Eu- 
rope, let  them  sit  in  secret,  give  them  the 
material  to  trade  on,  and  there  always  will 
be  unanimous  con:;ent. 

How  did  Japan  get  unanimous  consent?  I 
want  to  say  here,  in  my  parting  words  upyon 
this  proposition,  that  I  have  no  doubt  the 
outrage  upon  China  was  quite  as  distasteful 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  it 
Is  to  me.  But  Japan  said:  'I  will  not  sign 
your  treaty  unless  you  turn  over  to  me 
Shantung,  to  be  turned  back  at  my  discre- 
tion," and  you  know  now  Japan's  discretion 
operates  with  reference  to  such  things.  And 
so,  when  we  are  in  the  leag^ue,  and  our  ac- 
credited representatives  are  sitting  at  Geneva, 
and  a  question  of  great  moment  arises,  Japan, 
or  Russia,  or  Germany,  or  Great  Britain  will 
say,  "Unless  this  matter  is  adjusted  in  this 
way  I  win  depart  from  your  league."  It  Is 
the  same  thing,  operating  in  the  same  way, 
only  under  a  different  date  and  under  a 
little  different  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  have  enough  territory, 
if  you  have  enough  material.  If  you  have 
enough  subject  peoples  to  trade  uf>on  and 
divide,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  unan- 
imous consent. 

Do  our  Democratic  friends  ever  expect  any 
man  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  council  or 
as  a  member  of  the  assembly  equal  in  intel- 
lectual power  and  In  standing  before  the 
world  with  that  of  our  representative  at 
Versailles?  Do  you  expect  a  man  to  sit  in  the 
council  who  will  have  made  more  pledges, 
and  I  shall  assume  made  them  in  sincerity, 
for  self-determination  and  for  the  rights 
of  small  peoples,  than  had  been  made  by 
our  accredited  representative?  And  yet.  what 
became  of  it?  The  unanimous  consent  was 
obtained  nevertheless. 

But  take  another  view  of  it.  We  are  send- 
ing to  the  council  one  man.  That  one  man 
represents  110.000.000  people. 

Here,  sitting  in  the  Senate,  we  have  two 
from  every  State  In  the  Union,  and  over  In 
the  other  House  we  have  Representatives  in 
accordance  with  population,  and  the  respon- 
sibility is  spread  out  In  accordance  with  our 
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obligations  to  our  constituency.  But  now  we 
are  transferring  to  one  man  the  stupendous 
power  of  representing  the  sentiment  and  con- 
victions of  110,000,000  people  in  tremendous 
questions  which  may  Involve  the  p^eace  or 
may  involve  the  war  of  the  world. 

However  you  view  the  question  of  unan- 
imous consent,  it  does  not  protect  us. 

What  Is  the  result  of  aU  this?  We  are  In 
the  midst  of  all  of  the  affairs  of  Europe.  We 
have  entangled  ourselves  with  all  European 
Qoncerns.  We  have  Joined  In  alliance  with  all 
the  European  nations  which  have  thus  far 
Joined  the  league,  and  all  nations  which  may 
be  admitted  to  the  league.  We  are  sitting 
there  dabbling  in  their  affairs  and  Inter- 
meddling In  their  concerns.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  President — and  this  comes  to  the  ques- 
tion which  is  fundamental  with  me — we  have 
forfeited  and  surrcnc^ered,  once  and  for  all, 
the  great  policy  of  "no  entangling  aUlances" 
upon  which  the  strength  of  this  Republic  has 
been  founded  for  150  years. 

My  friends  of  reservations,  tell  me  where  is 
the  reservation  In  these  articles  which  pro- 
tects us  against  entangling  alliances  with 
Europe? 

Those  who  are  differing  over  reservations, 
tell  me  what  one  of  them  protects  the  doc- 
trine laid  down  by  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
That  fundamental  proposition  is  surrendered, 
and  we  are  a  part  of  the  European  turmoils 
and  conflicts  from  the  time  we  enter  this 
league. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  that.  There  has 
never  been  an  hour  since  the  Venezuelan 
difficulty  that  there  has  not  been  operating 
In  this  country,  fed  by  domestic  and  foreign 
sources,  a  powerful  propaganda  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  doctrine  of  no  entangling 
alliances. 

Lloyd-Oeorge  Is  reported  to  have  said  Just 
a  few  days  before  the  conference  met  at 
Versailles  that  Great  Britain  eould  give  up 
much,  and  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  much, 
to  have  America  withdraw  from  that  policy. 
That  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
entire  conference  at  Versailles,  so  far  as  the 
foreign  representatives  were  concerned., 
Clemenceau  and  Lloyd-Oeorge  and  others 
like  them  were  willing  to  make  any  reason- 
able sacrifice  which  would  draw  America 
away  from  her  Isolation  and  Into  the  Internal 
affairs  and  concerns  of  Europe.  This  lestgue 
of  nations,  with  or  without  reservations, 
whatever  else  It  does  or  does  not  do.  does  sur- 
render and  sacrifice  that  policy:  and  on<ce 
having  surrendered  and  become  a  p>art  of  t*ie 
European  concerns,  where,  my  friends,  are 
you  going  to  stop? 

You  have  put  In  here  a  reservation  upon 
the  Monroe  doctrine.  I  think  that.  In  so  far 
as  language  could  protect  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine. It  has  been  protected.  But  as  a  practical 
proposition,  as  a  working  proposition,  tell  me 
candidly,  as  men  familiar  with  the  history  of 
your  country  and  of  other  countries,  do  you 
think  that  you  can  Intermeddle  in  European 
affairs;  and,  secondly,  never  to  permit  Europe 
to  .  .  . 

When  Mr.  Monroe  wrote  to  Jefferson,  he 
asked  him  his  view  upon  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine, and  Mr.  Jefferson  said'.  In  substance, 
our  first  and  primary  obligation  should  be 
never  to  Interfere  In  European  affairs:  and, 
secondly,  never  to  permit  Europe  to  Interfere 
In  our  affairs. 

He  understood,  as  every  wise  and  practical 
man  understands,  that  If  we  intermeddle  in 
her  affairs,  if  we  help  to  adjust  her  condi- 
tions, inevitably  and  remorsefessly  Europe 
then  win  be  carried  Into  our  affairs.  In  spite 
of  anything  you  can  write  upon  paper 

We  can  not  protect  the  Monroe  doctrine 
unless  we  protect  the  basic  principle  upon 
which  It  rests,  and  that  Is  the  Washington 
policy.  I  do  not  care  how  earnestly  you  may 
endeavor  to  do  so.  as  a  practical  working 
proposition  your  league  will  come  to  the 
XJnlted  States.  Will  you  permit  me  to  digress 
long  enough  to  read  a  paragraph  from  a  great 
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French  editor  upon  this  particular  phase  of 
the  matter,  Mr.  Stephen  Lausanne,  editor  of 
Le  Matin,  of  Paris? 

"When  the  executive  council  of  the  league 
of  nations  fixes  "the  reasonable  limits  of  the 
armament  of  Peru'  ,  when  It  shall  demand 
Information  concerning  the  naval  program 
of  Brazil:  when  It  shall  tell  Argentina  what 
shall  be  the  measure  of  the  "contribution  to 
the  armed  forces  to  protect  the  signatures  of 
the  social  covenant";  when  It  shall  demand 
the  Immediate  registration  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  at  the 
seat  of  the  league,  It  will  control,  whether  It 
wills  or  no,  the  destinies  of  America.  And 
when  the  American  States  shall  be  obliged  to 
take  a  hand  In  every  war  or  menace  of  war 
in  E^urope  (art.  11).  they  will  necessarily  fall 
afoul  of  the  fundamental  principle  laid  down 
by  Monroe,  which  wa<  that  Americans  should 
never  take  p>art  In  a  European  war. 

"If  the  league  takes  In  the  world,  then 
Europe  must  mix  In  the  affairs  of  America: 
If  only  Europe  Is  Included,  then  America  will 
violate  of  necessity  her  own  doctrine  by  In- 
termixing In  the  affairs  of  Europe." 

If  the  league  includes  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  does  It  not  Include  the  affairs  of  all 
the  world?  Is  there  any  limitation  of  the 
JurlscUctlOB-Af  the  council  or  of  the  assembly 
uporuthe  question  of  peace  or  war?  Does  It 
not  have  now,  under  the  reservations,  the 
same  as  It  had  before,  the  power  to  deal  with 
all  matters  of  peace  or  war  throughout  the 
entire  world?  How  shall  you  keep  from  med- 
dling In  the  affairs  of  Europe  or  keep  Europe 
from  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  America? 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  another  and  even  a 
more  commanding  reason  why  I  shall  record 
my  vote  against  this  treaty  It  Imperils  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  underlying,  the  very  first 
principles  of  this  Republic  It  Is  In  conflict 
with  the  right  of  our  people  to  govern  them- 
selves free  from  all  restraint,  legal  or  moral, 
of  foreign  powers.  It  challenges  every  tenet 
of  my  political  faith.  If  this  faith  were  one 
of  my  own  contriving.  If  I  stood  here  to  as- 
sert principles  of  government  of  my  own 
evolving,  I  might  well  be  charged  with  In- 
tolerable presumption,  for  we  all  recognize 
the  ability  of  those  who  urge  a  different 
course.  But  I  offer  in  Justification  of  my 
course  nothing  of  my  own  save  the  deep  and 
abiding  reverence  I  have  for  those  whose 
policies  I  humbly  but  most  ardently  support. 
I  claim  no  merit  save  fidelity  to  American 
principles  and  devotion  to  American  Ideals 
as  they  were  wrought  out  from  time  to  time 
by  those  who  built  the  Republic  and  as  they 
have  been  extended  and  maintained 
throughout  these  years.  In  opposing  the 
treaty  I  do  nothing  more  than  decline  to 
renounce  and  tear  out  of  my  life  the  sacred 
traditions  which  throughout  50  years  have 
been  translated  into  my  whole  intellectual 
and  moral  being.  I  will  not,  I  can  not.  give 
up  my  belief  that  America  must,  not  alone 
for  the  happiness  of  her  own  people,  but  for 
the  moral  guidance  and  greater  contentment 
of  the  world,  be  permitted  to  live  her  own 
life.  Next  to  the  tie  which  binds  a  man  to  his 
God  Is  the  tie  which  binds  a  man  to  his 
country,  and  all  schemes,  all  plans,  however 
ambitious  and  fasclnBting  they  seem  in  their 
proposal,  but  which  would  embarrass  or 
entangle  and  Impede  or  shackle  her  sovereign 
will,  which  would  compromise  her  freedom 
of  action,  I  unhesitatingly  put  behind  me 

Sir,  since  the  debate  opened  months  ago 
those  of  us  who  l\ave  stood  against  this 
proposition  have  been  taunted  many  times 
with  being  little  Americans.  Leave  us  the 
word  American,  keep  that  In  your  presump- 
tuous impeachment,  and  no  taunt  can  disturb 
us.  no  gibe  discompose  our  purposes.  Call  us 
little  Americans  if  you  will,  but  leave  us  the 
consolation  and  the  pride  which  the  term 
American,  however  modified,  still  Imparts. 
Take  away  that  term  and  though  you  should 
coin  In  telling  phritse  your  highest  eulogy 
we  could   hurl   It  b»ck  as  common  slander. 
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We  have  been  ridiculed  because,  forsooth,  of 
our  limited  vision.  Possibly  that  charge  may 
bo  true  Who  Is  there  here  that  caji  read  the 
future?  Time,  and  time  alone,  unerring  and 
remorseless,  will  give  us  each  our  prop«r 
place  In  the  affections  of  our  countrymen 
and  in  the  esteem  and  commendation  of 
those  who  are  to  come  after  us.  We  neither 
fear  nor  court  her  favor.  But  if  our  vision 
has  been  circumscribed  It  has  at  all  times 
within  its  compass  been  clear  and  steady.  We 
have  sought  nothing  save  the  tranquillity  of 
our  own  people  and  the  honor  and  Independ- 
ence of  our  own  Republic.  No  foreign  flattery, 
no  possible  world  glory  and  power  have  dis- 
turbed our  poise  or  come  between  us  and 
our  devotion  to  the  traditions  which  have 
made  us  a  people  or  the  policies  which  have 
made  us  a  Nation,  unselfish  and  command- 
ing. If -we  have  erred  we  have  erred  out  of  too 
much  love  for  those  things  which  from  child- 
hood you  and  we  together  have  been  taught 
to  revere — yes,  to  defend  even  at  the  cost  of 
limb  and  life.  If  we  have  erred  it  is  because 
we  have  placed  too  high  an  estimate  upon 
the  wisdom  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  too 
exalted  an  opinion  upon  the  patriotism  of 
the  sainted  Lincoln.  And  blame  us  not  there- 
fore if  we  have,  in  our  limited  vision,  seemed 
sometimes  bitter  and  at  all  times  uncom- 
promising, for  the  things  for  which  we  have 
spKJken,  feebly  spoken,  the  things  which  we 
have  endeavored  to  defend,  have  been  the 
things  for  which  your  fathers  and  our  fathers 
were  willing  to  die. 

Senators,  even  in  an  hour  so  big  with  ex- 
pectancy we  should  not  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  democracy  is  something  more,  vastly 
more,  than  a  mere  form  of  government  by 
which  society  Is  restrained  into  free  and  or- 
derly life.  It  is  a  moral  entity,  a  spiritual 
force,  as  well.  And  these  are  things  which 
live  only  and  alone  In  the  atmosphere  of 
liberty.  The  foundation  upon  which  democ- 
racy rests  Is  faith  in  the  moral  instincts  of 
the  people.  Its  ballot  boxes,  the  franchise,  its 
laws,  and  constitutions  are  but  the  outward 
manifestations  of  the  deeper  and  more  es- 
sential thing — a  continuing  trust  In  the 
moral  purposes  of  the  average  man  and  wom- 
an. When  this  Is  lost  or  forfeited  your  out- 
ward forms,  however  democratic  in  terms,  are 
a  mockery.  Force  may  find  expression  through 
institutions  democratic  in  structure  equal 
with  the  simple  and  more  direct  processes  of 
a  single  supreme  ruler.  These  distinguishing 
virtues  of  a  real  republic  you  can  not  com- 
mingle with  the  discordant  and  destructive 
forces  of  the  Old  World  and  still  preserve 
them  You  can  not  yoke  a  government  whose 
fundamental  maxim  Is  that  of  liberty  to  a 
government  whose  first  law  is  that  of  force 
and  hope  to  preserve  the  former.  These  things 
are  In  eternal  war.  and  one  must  ultimately 
destroy  the  other.  You  may  still  keep  for  a 
time  the  outward  form,  you  may  still  delude 
yourself,  ae  others  have  done  In  the  past, 
with  appearances  and  symbols,  but  when  you 
shall  have  committed  this  Republic  to  a 
scheme  of  world  control  based  upon  force, 
upon  the  combined  military  force  of  the  four 
great  nations  of  the  world,  you  will  have 
soon  destroyed  the  atmosphere  of  freedom,  of 
confidence  in  the  self-governing  capacity  of 
the  masses,  in  which  alone  a  democracy  may 
thrive.  We  may  become  one  of  the  four  dic- 
tators of  the  world,  but  we  shall  no  longer  be 
master  of  our  own  spirit.  And  what  shall  it 
profit  us  as  a  Nation  if  we  shall  go  forth  to 
the  dominion  of  the  earth  and  share  with 
others  the  glory  of  world  control  and  lose 
that  fine  sense  of  confidence  In  the  people, 
the  soul  of  democracy? 

Look  upon  the  scene  as  It  is  now  presented. 
Behold  the  task  we  are  to  assume,  and  then 
contemplate  the  method  by  which  wo  are  to 
deal  with  this  task.  Is  the  method  such  as  to 
address  itself  to  a  Government  "conceived  in 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal"?  When  this  league, 
this  combination.  Is  formed  four  great  pow- 
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ers  representing  the  dominant  people  will 
rule  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
as  subject  peoples — rule  by  force,  and  we 
shall  be  a  party  to  the  rule  of  force.  There 
is  no  other  way  by  which  you  can  keep  people 
In  subjection.  You  must  either  give  them 
Independence,  recognize  their  rights  as  na- 
tions to  live  their  own  life  and  to  set  up  their 
own  form  of  government,  or  you  must  deny 
them  these  things  by  force.  That  is  the 
scheme,  the  method  proposed  by  the  league. 
It  proposes  no  other.  We  will  in  time  become 
inured  to  its  Inhuman  precepts  and  its 
soulless  methods,  strange  as  this  doctrine 
now  seems  to  a  free  people.  If  we  .stay  with 
our  contr£M;t,  we  will  come  In  time  to  declare 
with  our  associates  that  force — force,  the 
creed  of  the  Prussian  military  oligarchy — 
Is  after  all  the  true  foundation  upon  which 
must  rest  all  stable  governments.  Korea,  de- 
spoiled and  bleeding  at  every  pore:  India, 
sweltering  in  ignorance  and  burdened  with 
Inhuman  taxes  after  more  than  a  hundred 
years  of  dominant  nile;  Egypt,  trapped  and 
robbed  of  her  birthright:  Ireland,  with  700 
years  of  sacrifice  for  Independence — this  Is 
the  task,  this  is  the  atmosphere,  and  this  Is 
the  creed  In  and  under  which  we  are  to 
keep  alive  our  belief  In  the  moral  purposes 
and  self-governing  capacity  of  the  people,  a 
belief  without  which  the  Republic  mu.st  dis- 
integrate and  die.  The  maxim  of  liberty  will 
soon  give  away  to  the  rule  of  blood  and  iron. 
We  have  been  pleading  here  for  our  Con- 
.stltutlon.  Conform  this  league.  It  has  been 
said,  to  the  technical  terms  of  our  charter, 
and  all  will  be  well.  But  I  declare  to  you  that 
we  must  go  further  and  conform  to  those 
sentiments  and  passions  of  Justice  and  free- 
dom which  are  essential  to  the  existence  of 
democracy  You  must  respect  not  territorial 
boundaries,  not  territorial  Integrity,  but  you 
must  respect  and  preserve  the  sentiments 
and  passions  for  Justice  and  for  freedom 
which  God  in  His  Infinite  wisdom  has  planted 
so  deep  In  the  human  heart  that  no  form  of 
t?Tanny  however  brutal,  no  persecution  how- 
ever prolonged,  can  wholly  uproot  and  kill. 
Respect  nationality,  respect  Justice,  respect 
freedom,  and  you  may  have  some  hope  of 
peace,  but  not  so  if  you  make  your  standard 
the  standard  of  tyrants  and  despots,  the 
protection  of  real  estate  regardless  of  how 
It  Is  obtained. 

Sir.  we  are  told  that  this  treaty  means 
peace.  Even  so.  I  would  not  pay  the  price. 
Woiild  you  purchase  peace  at  the  cost  of  any 
part  of  our  Independence?  We  could  have 
had  i>eace  in  1770 — the  price  was  high,  but 
we  could  have  had  It.  James  Otis.  Sam  Adams, 
Hancock,  and  Warren  were  surrounded  by 
those  who  urged  F>«ace  and  British  rule.  All 
through  that  long  and  trying  struggle,  par- 
ticularly when  the  clouds  of  adversity  lowered 
upon  the  cause,  there  was  a  cry  of  peace — 
let  us  have  peace.  We  could  have  had  peace 
in  1860:  Lincoln  was  counseled  by  men  of 
great  Influence  and  accredited  wisdom  to  let 
our  brothers — and.  thank  Heaven,  they  are 
brothers — depart  In  peace.  But  the  tender, 
loving  Lincoln,  bending  under  the  fearful 
weight  of  impending  civil  war,  an  apostle  of 
peace,  refused  to  pay  the  price,  and  a  reunited 
country  will  praise  his  name  forevermore — 
bless  It  because  he  refused  peace  at  the  price 
of  national  honor  and  national  Integrity. 
Peace  upon  any  other  basis  than  national  In- 
dependence, peace  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
any  part  of  our  national  integrity.  Is  fit  only 
for  slaves,  and  even  when  purchased  at  such 
a  price  It  is  a  delusion,  for  It  can  not  last. 

But  your  treaty  does  not  mean  jjeace^far. 
very  far,  from  It.  If  we  are  to  Judge  the  future 
by  the  pi»st  It  means  war.  Is  there  any  guar- 
anty of  peace  other  than  the  guaranty  which 
comes  of  the  control  of  the  war-making  power 
by  the  people?  Yet  what  great  rule  of  democ- 
racy does  the  treaty  leave  unassalled?  The 
people  In  whose  keeping  alone  you  can  aafely 
lodge  the  power  of  peace  or  war  nowhere,  at 
no  time  and  In  no  place,  have  any  voice  In 
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this  scheme  for  world  peace.  Autocracy  which 
has  bathed  the  world  In  blood  for  centuries 
reigns  supreme.  Democracy  Is  everywhere  ex- 
cluded. This,  you  say,  means  peace. 

Can  you  hope  for  peace  when  love  of  coun- 
try is  disregarded  In  your  scheme,  when  the 
spirit  of  nationality  Is  rejected,  even  scoffed 
at?  Yet  what  law  of  that  moving  and  mys- 
terious force  does  your  treaty  not  deny? 
With  a  ruthlessness  unparalleled  your  treaty 
In  a  dozen  Instances  runs  counter  to  the  di- 
vine law  of  nationality.  Peoples  who  speak  the 
same  language,  kneel  at  the  same  ancestral 
tombs,  moved  by  the  same  traditions,  ani- 
mated by  a  common  hope,  are  torn  asunder, 
broken  in  pieces,  divided,  and  parceled  out 
to  antagonistic  nations.  And  this  you  call 
justice.  This,  you  cry,  means  peace.  Peoples 
who  have  dreamed  of  Independence,  struggled 
and  been  patient,  sacrificed  and  been  hopeful, 
peoples  who  were  told  that  through  this 
peace  conference  they  should  realize  the 
aspirations  of  centuries,  have  again  had  their 
hopes  dashed  to  earth.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  commanding  figures  in  this  war.  sol- 
dier and  statesman,  turned  away  from  the 
peace  table  at  Versailles  declaring  to  the 
world,  "The  promise  of  the  new  life,  the  vic- 
tory of  the  great  humane  Ideals  lor  which  the 
peoples  have  shed  their  blood  and  their  treas- 
ure without  stint,  the  fulfillment  of  their 
aspirations  toward  a  new  international  order 
and  a  fairer  and  better  world,  are  not  v^rlt- 
ten  into  the  treaty."  No;  your  treaty  means 
Injustice.  It  means  slavery.  It  means  war. 
And  to  all  this  you  ask  this  Republic  to  be- 
come a  party.  You  ask  It  to  abandon  the  creed 
under  which  it  has  grown  to  power  and  ac- 
cept the  creed  of  autocracy,  the  creed  of  re- 
pression and  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  from  this  scheme 
based  upon  force  to  another  scheme,  planned 
143  years  ago  In  old  Independence  Hall.  In 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  based  upon  liberty. 
I  like  It  better:  I  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  believe  In  it  that  it  Is  difficult  for  me  to 
reject  it  out  of  hand.  I  have  difficulty  In 
subscribing  to  the  new  creed  of  oppression, 
the  creed  of  dominant  and  subject  peoples.  I 
feel  a  reluctance  to  give  up  the  belief  that  all 
men  are  created  equal — the  eternal  principle 
In  government  that  all  governments  derive 
their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  I  can  not  get  my  consent  to  ex- 
change the  doctrine  of  George  Washington 
for  the  doctrine  of  Frederick  the  Great  trans- 
lated into  mendacious  phrases  of  peace.  I 
go  back  to  that  serene  and  masterful  soul 
who  pointed  the  way  to  power  and  glory  for 
the  new  and  then  weak  Republic,  and  whose 
teachings  and  admonitions  even  in  our  ma- 
jesty and  dominance  we  dare  not  disregard. 

I  know  well  the  answer  to  my  contention. 
It  has  been  piped  about  of  late  from  a  thou- 
sand sources — venal  .sources,  disloyal  sources, 
sinister  sources — that  Washington's  wisdom 
was  of  his  day  only  and  that  his  teachings 
are  out  of  fashion — things  long  since  sent 
to  the  scrap  heap  of  history — that  while  he 
was  great  In  character  and  noble  In  soul  he 
was  untrained  In  the  arts  of  statecraft  and 
unlearned  In  the  science  of  government.  The 
puny  demagogue,  the  barren  editor,  the 
sterile  professor  now  vie  with  each  other  In 
apologizing  for  the  temporary  and  common- 
place expedients  which  the  Father  of  his 
Country  felt  constrained  to  adopt  in  build- 
ing a  republic! 

What  is  the  test  of  statesmanship?  Is  it  the 
formation  of  theories,  the  utterance  of  ab- 
stract and  Incontrovertible  truths,  or  Is  It  the 
capacity  and  the  power  to  give  to  a  people 
that  concrete  thing  called  liberty,  that  vital 
and  indispensable  thing  In  human  happiness 
called  free  institutions,  and  to  establish  over 
all  and  above  all  the  blessed  and  eternal 
reign  of  order  and  law?  If  this  be  the  test. 
where  shall  we  find  another  whose  name  Is 
entitled  to  be  written  beside  the  name  of 
Washlngtrn?  His  Judgment  and  poise  In  the 
hour  of  turmoil  and  peril,  his  courage  and 
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vision  m  times  of  adversity,  his  firm  grasp 
of  fundamental  principles,  his  almost  In- 
spired power  to  penetrate  the  future  and 
resMl  there  the  result,  the  effect  of  policies, 
have  never  been  excelled,  if  equaled,  by  any 
of  the  world's  commonwealth  builders.  Peter 
the  Great,  William  the  Silent,  and  Cromwell 
the  Protector,  these  and  these  alone  perhaps 
are  to  be  associated  with  his  name  as  the 
builders  of  States  and  the  founders  of  gov- 
ernments. But  In  exaltation  of  moral  pur- 
pose. In  the  unselfish  character  of  his  work, 
In  the  durability  of  his  policies.  In  the  per- 
manency of  the  institutions  which  he  more 
than  anyone  else  called  Into  effect,  his  serv- 
ice to  mankind  stands  out  separate  and  apart 
in  a  class  by  itself.  The  works  of  these  other 
great  builders,  where  are  they  now?  But  the 
work  of  Washington  Is  still  the  most  potent 
Influence  for  the  advancement  of  civilisa- 
tion and  the  freedom  of  the  race. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  over  his  achievements. 
He  led  the  Revolutionary  Army  to  victory. 
He  was  the  very  first  to  suggest  a  union 
instead  of  a  confederacy.  He  presided  over 
and  counseled  with  great  wisdom  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  Constitution.  He 
guided  the  Government  through  Its  first 
perilous  years.  He  gave  dignity  and  stability 
and  honor  to  that  which  was  looked  upon  by 
the  world  as  a  passing  experiment,  and 
finally,  my  friends,  as  his  own  peculiar  and 
particular  contribution  to  the  happiness  of 
his  countrymen  and  to  the  cause  of  the 
Republic,  he  gave  us  his  great  foreign  policy 
under  which  we  have  lived  and  prospered 
and  strengthened  for  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half.  This  policy  is  the  most  sublime  con- 
firmation of  his  genius  as  a  statesman.  It  was 
then,  and  it  now  is.  an  indispensable  part 
of  our  whole  scheme  of  government.  It  Is 
today  a  vital,  indlsj>ensable  element  in  our 
entire  plan,  purpose,  and  mission  as  a  nation. 
To  abandon  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  betrayal 
of  the  American  people.  I  say  betrayal  delib- 
erately. In  view  of  the  suffering  and  the 
sacrifice  which  will  follow  in  the  wake  of 
such  a  course. 

But  under  the  stress  and  strain  of  these 
extraordinary  days,  when  strong  men  are 
being  swept  down  by  the  onrushing  forces 
of  disorder  and  change,  when  the  most  sacred 
things  of  life,  the  most  cherished  hopes  of 
a  Christian  world  seem  to  yield  to  the  mad 
forces  of  discontent — just  such  days  as 
Washington  passed  through  when  the  mobs 
of  Paris,  wild  with  new  liberty  and  drunk 
with  power,  challenged  the  established  insti- 
tutions of  all  the  world,  but  his  steadfast 
soul  was  unshaken — under  these  conditions 
come  again  we  are  about  to  abandon  this 
policy  so  essential  to  our  happiness  and 
tranquility  as  a  people  and  our  stability  as 
a  Government.  No  leader  with  his  command- 
ing influence  and  his  unquailing  courage 
stands  forth  to  stem  the  current.  But  what 
no  leader  can  or  will  do  experience,  bitter 
experience,  and  the  people  of  this  country 
in  whose  keeping,  after  all,  thank  God,  is 
the  Republic,  will  ultimately  do.  If  we 
abandon  his  leadership  and  teachings,  we  will 
go  back.  We  will  return  to  this  policy. 
Americanism  shall  not,  can  not.  die.  We  may 
go  back  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  but  we  will 
return  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers.  America 
will  live  her  own  life.  The  Independence  of 
this  Republic  will  have  its  defenders.  Thou- 
sands have  suffered  and  died  for  it,  and  their 
sons  and  daughters  are  not  of  the  breed 
who  will  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
forelgns.  The  noble  face  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  so  familiar  to  every  boy  and  girl, 
looking  out  from  the  walls  of  the  Capitol 
in  stern  reproach,  will  call  those  who  come 
here  for  public  service  to  a  reckoning.  The 
people  of  our  beloved  country  will  finally 
speak,  and  we  will  return  to  the  policy  which 
we  now  abandon.  America  disenthralled  and 
free  in  spite  of  all  these  things  will  continue 
her  mission  in  the  cause  of  peace,  of  freedom, 
and  of  civilization. 
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HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  urging  of  the  President  in  his  in- 
augural address  that  we  all  should  lower 
our  voices,  there  is  increasing  noise 
across  the  entire  country. 

American  democracy  is  the  finest  form 
of  self-government  ever  de\-ised  by  man. 
Our  system  was  born  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  almost 
200  years  ago.  It  has  grown,  developing 
the  United  States  into  the  greatest  na- 
tion in  history. 

Young  people  today  are  wandering 
where  we  are  going.  More  and  more  they 
question  tradition.  They  want  honest  an- 
swers. A  close  friend  of  mine.  Rabbi 
Philip  S.  Bernstein,  recently  presented 
a  sermon  which  is  an  excellent  disserta- 
tion on  the  generation  gap  and  the  future 
of  America. 

I  wholeheartedly  commend  its  read- 
ing to  you  and  my  colleagues.  The  ser- 
mon was  carried  in  the  editions  of  the 
weekly  Genesee  Valley  newspapers: 
Polarization  Wrong.  Rabbi  Warns:    "Theue 

Are    No    Shortcuts    to    Progress    in    De- 
mocracy— The   Lawless   Fast   Way   Provxs 

To  Be  the  Slowest  Way" 

(By  Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bernstein i 

"Our  democracy  is  a  chaos  of  class  vio- 
lence, cultural  decadence  and  moral  degra- 
dation. Insolence  is  termed  breeding  and  an- 
archy, liberty  and  waste,  magnificence  and 
Impudence  courage  The  father  gets  accus- 
tomed to  descend  to  the  level  of  his  sons 
and  to  fear  them,  the  son  to  be  on  a  level 
with  his  father  having  no  shame  or  fear  of 
his  p.irents.  Tlie  teacher  fears  and  flatters 
his  scholars  and  the  scholars  despise  their 
masters  and  tutors  Nor  must  I  forget  to  tell 
of  the  liberty  and  equality  of  the  two  sexes 
In  relation  to  each  other.  The  citizens  chafe 
impatiently  at  the  least  touch  of  authority 
and  at  length  they  cease  to  care  even  for 
the  laws  written  or  unwritten.  And  this  is 
the  beginning  out  of  which  springs  dictator- 
ship, tyranny." 

"These  words  written  by  Plato  2.400  years 
ago  would  be  considered  by  some  a  fair  de- 
scription of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Certainly  it  might  be  considered  a  fair 
description  of  the  attitudes,  behavior,  de- 
mands of  articulate  and  conspicuous  seg- 
ments of  American  youth. 

The  use  of  drugs,  the  wider  latitude  In 
sexual  relations,  the  contempt  for  adult 
values  and  especially  alleged  adult  hypoc- 
risy, the  excessive  demands,  the  violent  be- 
havior In  universities,  pose  for  us  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  of  our  times. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  these 
are  not  only  problems  and  dangers  but 
also  challenges.  Youth  may  not  necessarily 
have  all  the  right  answers,  but  they  may 
be  asking  the  right  questions. 

Young  people  today  are  concerned  with 
the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  which 
will  make  everything  they  are  doing  and 
preparing  for  worthless  They  are  concerned 
with  the  war  which  many  of  them  regard 
as  obscene  and  senseless.  Increasingly  they 
are  opposed  to  a  draft  ■v^lch  compels  them 
to  serve  In  that  war. 

They  are  painfully  aware  of  the  unre- 
solved race  Issues.  "We  are  nearer  to  two  so- 
cieties one  black  one  white,  separate  and 
unequal,"  as  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  concluded  recently, 
than  we  were  a  year  ago. 
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The  slusu  in  iiOUch  most  Negroes  are 
compelled  to  live  are  appalling.  De  facto 
■•gregatlon  still  prevalla  In  most  gbetto 
schools.  Unemployment  remains  at  danger- 
ously high  levels.  N«gro  youth  Is  frustrated, 
resentful  and  embittered. 

Real  communlcaiion  between  whites  and 
Negroes  is  dimlnlshlEig.  This  la  the  kind  of 
society  in  which  young  people  are  growing 
up  and  they  hate  it.  They  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

Although  moat  of  the  brightest  and  most 
articulate  come  out  Of  the  middle  class,  they 
despise  middle  class  values.  Although  bene- 
flttng  from  it  they  condemn  the  materialism 
of  their  parents,  the  moral  isolation  and 
smug  self-satisfaction  of  suburban  living 
and  the  insensltlveness,  the  Indifference,  to 
the  crying  needs  around  them. 

They  seem  particularly  sensitive  to  what 
they  regard  as  hypocrisy,  the  actual  patterns 
of  the  behavior  of  their  parents  and  their 
environment  in  contrast  to  the  so-called 
moral  guidance  giveoi  to  the  young.  They 
are  now  acting  out  not  what  their  parents 
say  but  what  their  parents  do. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these  matters 
today  in  the  framework  of  the  historic  Yom 
Klppur  message  as  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
Torah  and  Haf  tarah  portions. 

First,  It.  Is  the  consensus  of  thoee  who 
haveJiad  nvost  to  do  with  these  young  peo- 
ple that  this  Is  a  generation  of  youth, 
brighter,  more  alert,  more  sensitive,  more 
socially  conscious,  more  Involved,  more  com- 
mitted, than  perhaps  any  this  country  has 
ever  known. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburg,  president 
of  the  University  of  Nbtre  Dame,  writes,  "The 
vast  majority  of  university  students  today 
are  more  Informed,  more  widely  read,  better 
educated,  more  Idealistic,  more  deeply  sen- 
sitive to  crucial  moral  Issues  in  our  times, 
more  likely  to  dedicate  themselves  to  good 
rather  than  selfish  goals,  than  any  past  gen- 
erations of  students  I  have  ever  known." 

My  friend  William  P  ToUey,  Just  retired 
as  chancellor  of  Syracuse  University,  says  of 
the  current  generations:  "They  can  be  de- 
scribed only  In  superlaUves.  They  are  the 
best  equipped  In  science  and  mathematics, 
the  most  widely  traveled,  the  moat  art- 
conscious,  the  most  literate,  the  best  pre- 
pared students  we  have  ever  had.  Moreover 
they  are  Idealists.  Tbey  are  sensitive  to  so- 
cial Injustice.  They  desire  a  better  world  and 
a  world  at  peaoe  And  they  want  their  lives 
to  make  a  difference  They  are  the  finest 
youngsters  I  have  ever  known." 

A  Dartmouth  dean  who  looked  over  the 
personal  records  of  the  40  students  who 
served  Jail  terms  last  Spring  afer  they  re- 
fused to  leave  the  Administration  Building 
said  that  they  had  markedly  higher  grade 
averages  and  College  Board  scores  than  the 
average  student.  "These  are  among  our 
brightest  students,"  he  said.  "We  have  to 
find  a  way  to  channel  their  abilities  and 
energies    Into   something    constructive." 

It  Isn't  so  many  years  ago  that  our  chief 
concern  about  coUqge  students  was  that 
most  of  all  they  sought  conformity  and  se- 
curity. Even  before  they  entered  on  Jobs  in 
corporations  and  banks,  they  were  looking 
Into  the  retirement  benefits.  I  remember  a 
well-known  Washington  clothier  advertising 
to  college  graduates  that  the  way  to  get  on 
in  the  world  was  to  buy  and  wear  one  of 
their  qvUetly  expensive  Madison  Avenue-tyne 
suits. 

So  young  people  have  come  a  long  way.  I 
see  It  with  our  own.  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you 
how  many  of  them  warm  my  heart  when  they 
tell  me  of  the  specific  things  that  they  them- 
selves are  doing — for  example,  in  the  Inner 
city. 

This   Is   a   generation  of  youth  worthy   of 
our   respect   and   also   worth   listening  to  as  ■ 
Father  Hesburgh  said.  "Even  the  most  far  out 
students  are  trying  to  tell  society  something 
that  may   be  worth  searching  for" — and  he 
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adds,  as  I  suppose  many  of  us  would, — "If 
they  would  only  lower  the  volume  so  we 
oould  hoar  the  message." 

It  is  good  for  us  to  be  reminded  of  our 
failures  and  our  shortcomlnga.  They  help  us 
when  they  puncture  our  inflated  smugness 
and  self-concern  We  t«ke  too  much  for 
granted  .  .  .  the  evils,  the  dangers  in  the 
world  around  us,  and  in  the  conununltles  in 
which  we  live.  For  the  most  part  we  are  not 
sufficiently  concerned  nor  Involved  nor  oom- 
mltted  nor  helpful.  We  haven't  begun,  for 
example,  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  and 
the  urgency  of  the  race  problem  In  the  ur- 
ban crisis  that  confronts  us. 

If  these  attacks  upon  our  smugness,  our 
unconcern,  our  selfishness,  our  self  righteous- 
ness, amger  and  outrage  us  this  may  be  all 
to  the  good.  The  very  tensions  can  present 
us  with  creative  opportunities.  As  Will  Du- 
rant  writes,  "It  Is  good  that  the  old  should 
resist  the  young  and  the  young  should  prod 
the  old.  Out  of  this  tension  comes  a  creative 
tensile  strength,  a  stimulated  development. 
a  secret  and  basic  unity  and  movement  of 
the  whole." 

It  would  be  wise  for  parents  to  look  at 
these  matters  In  the  framework  of  historic 
perspective.  Neither  the  attitudes  nor  the 
behavior  patterns  are  altogether  new.  Almost 
an  entire  Issue  of  Horizons  magazine  was  de- 
voted to  tracing  back  the  behavior  patterns, 
even  the  costumes,  the  flowers  of  the  hippies, 
through  the  generations  to  their  early  be- 
ginnings In  Greek  and  Roman  life. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  the 
predecessor  of  non-conforming  American 
Youth  today  was  the  English  Romantic  rebel 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Their  Ideals  and  ways  of  thought  are 
similar.  The  textures  of  their  lives  tend  to 
have  much  in  common.  Even  their  concepts 
of  outward  accessories  and  symbols  have  some 
striking  resemblances. 

Therefore  I  would  counsel  parents  not  to 
take  minor  matters  too  seriously.  George 
Washington  also  wore  his  hair  long.  In  dress 
the  pendulum  swings  from  year  to  year  and 
will  go  back  I  am  sure.  Dirty  feet,  my  wife's 
chief  gripe,  can  one  day  be  washed.  Even  and 
especially  excesses  of  behavior  require  from 
parents  patience,  understanding,  love  and  on- 
going loyal  devotion.  Believe  me.  no  matter 
what  the  provocation.  It's  the  only  thing  that 
In  the  long  run  will  make  sense. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  to  my  concerns  and  objections  regard- 
ing developments  that  affect  youth.  The  first 
Is,  shall  I  say,  a  statement  of  personal  privi- 
lege. I  realize  that  68.  my  age.  and  18  haven't 
a  lot  in  common.  I  worked  my  way  through 
college,  trained  for  a  profession,  made  a  liv- 
ing. I  have  participated  In  two  world  wars, 
dealt  with  the  most  terrible  depression  in  otir 
country's  history,  fought  against  Nazi  and 
American  antl-Semltlsm.  helped  to  save  the 
remnants  of  our  people  after  six  million  were 
destroyed,  lived  and  labored  first  for  the 
birth  and  then  for  the  survival  of  the  State 
of  I.srael.  and  so  on. 

So  I  have  a  background  of  experience  and 
opinions  which  cannot  be  shared  at  this 
point  by  young  people  who  have  hardly 
begim  to  assume  their  responsibilities  to 
life. 

This  neither  makes  me  a  paragon  of  wis- 
dom nor  the  epitome  of  senility. 

I  take  my  stand  today  In  opposition  to 
polarization.  To  attribute  polarity  to  a  sit- 
uation Is  to  maintain  that  there  are  contrasts 
or  opposltes  which  are  as  far  apart  as  the 
poles.  I  Insist  that  this  does  not  apply  to 
the  problems  between  the  generations. 

In  the  first  place  who  are  youth?  The 
S.DS.  The  hippies?  Only  the  radicals? 
VISTA  asked  Dr.  Gallup  to  make  a  poll  of 
the  attitudes  of  college  students.  Nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  from  varying  colleges 
and  strata  were  Interviewed.  Some  seventy- 
four  percent  of  them  said  that  their  basic 
political  views  are  similar  to  tha-^e  of  their 
parents.  Where  then  Is  the  polarization? 
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Touth  is  diversified.  So  is  the  older  gen- 
eration. Senator  McCarthy,  who  speaks  the 
language  of  youth.  Is  not  under  30.  Another. 
Dr.  Spock  is  even  older  than  I,  if  that  is 
poselble.  The  two  foremost  novelists  in  the 
English  language,  in  my  opinion.  Nabokov 
and  Snow,  are  approaching  three  score  and 
ten.  Those  ancient  relics,  Picasso,  Rubensteln, 
Casals,  continue  to  be  creative.  Even  forever 
youthful  Jack  Benny  has  reached  hU  39th 
birthday. 

I  make  no  special  plea  for  the  old  but 
I  am  saying  that  there  Is  no  mystique  of 
wisdom  In  being  young.  Although  the  youth 
have  contributed  much  to  human  progress, 
I  suspect  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
ideas  that  we  hold  in  our  late  teens  are 
gladly  and  wisely  discarded  as  we  mature 
I  have  read  that  no  successful  revolution 
was  ever  made  by  the  young.  The  American 
revolutionaries  were  mature  men,  as  were  the 
French  and  the  Russians. 

Let  us  listen  then  to  the  young  with  sym- 
pathy, with  an  open  mind,  and  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  understanding.  But  let  us  not  ab- 
dicate our  own  reason,  and  our  own  respon- 
sibilities. Let  us  Judge  the  views  of  both 
the  young  and  the  old  on  their  own  merits 
and  not  because  of  the  age  of  those  who 
hold  them. 

There  are  no  shortcuts  to  progress  and 
achievement.  Even  O.  J.  Simpson  Is  having  to 
learn  something  the  hard  way  about  pro- 
fessional football. 

Does  a  young  person  really  want  to  ac- 
complish something  in  the  Inner  city?  Then 
he  has  to  leam  and  study  and  work.  Noisy 
demonstrations  may  possibly  serve  a  purpose, 
but  It  won't  be  a  lasting  one. 

Do  you  want  to  be  a  pioneer  In  the  Space 
Age?  In  heaven's  name  look  at  all  that  was 
involved  In  study,  discipline,  cooperative  ef- 
forts In  the  landing  on  the  moon. 

Do  you  want  to  remove  mankind's  worst 
scourge,  cancer?  Is  there  any  way  short  of 
the  most  Intensive  medical  education  and 
resetu-ch  7 

Let  me  say  a  word  here  about  the  role  of 
universities.  Obviously  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  a  university  should  display  toward  Its 
neighboring  community  is  callous  Indiffer- 
ence. Such  an  attitude  borders  up>on  both  the 
criminal  and  the  suicidal. 

On  the  other  hand  a  university  has  many, 
many  important  roles  other  than  helping 
with  the  race  problem.  It  must  conduct 
scientific  research.  It  must  train  profession- 
als In  many  fields.  It  miist  teach  the  lessons 
of  history.  It  must  evoke  cultured  human 
beings  with  expanding  horizons.  It  must  help 
to  create  the  kind  of  men  and  women  who 
will  be  concerned  about  the  world  In  which 
they  live  and  will  try  to  make  it  better.  This 
too  is  relevance. 

And  may  I  ask  what  gives  a  19  year  old 
boy  the  wisdom  and  experience  and  admin- 
istrative skill  to  run  a  university? 

That  boy  and  his  female  counterpart  have 
every  right  to  express  their  concerns  and 
expect  to  be  listened  to.  They  have  every 
right  to  speak  up  for  their  personal  interests 
and  to  be  listened  to.  They  have  every  right 
to  seek  additional  responsibility  for  the  regu- 
lations that  affect  their  college  lives  and  be 
listened  to. 

But  ultimate  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing a  university  must  be  left  to  Its  admin- 
istrators or  there  will  be  no  universities. 
Extreme  violent  student  action  will  lead  to 
even  more  extreme  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  American  community,  the  contributors 
to  universities,  and  to  the  state  and  national 
lawmakers,  which  Is  the  last  thing  we  want. 
It  Is  not  true  liberalism  to  be  fuzzy- 
minded  about  these  matters.  That  has  been 
one  of  our  problems:  The  well-meaning  peo- 
ple who  are  gullt-rldden  and  who  Intuitively 
feel  that  whatever  a  racial  minority  wants  Is 
right  whether  It  is  right  or  not,  that  what- 
ever extreme  students  demand,  should  be 
granted,  right  or  not. 
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For  me,  true  liberalism  U  Civil  Rights. 
It's  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It's  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  applied  equally  to  all  elements 
of  our  p>opulatlon  and  to  all  our  institutions. 

My  advice  then  to  young  people,  is  I  hope, 
not  ambivalent  but  balanced.  On  the  one 
hand,  think  for  yourself.  Si>eak  out  for  your 
beliefs.  Demonstrate,  organize,  work  for 
causes  you  believe  In. 

But  remember  there  Is  no  substitute  for 
education,  no  substitute  for  training,  no  sub- 
stitute for  self  discipline,  no  substitute  for 
character. 

Nor  in  my  opinion  is  there  a  substitute  for 
law  and  order.  I  know  that  these  words  have 
become  a  shibboleth  of  reaction  and  often 
I  ask  where  were  the  advocates  of  law  and 
order  when  the  Negroes  were  being  denied 
their  rights. 

The  other  night  they  resurrected  the  film. 
"To  Kill  a  Mockingbird."  and  Just  looking  at 
that  movie  showed  us  how  far  we  have  gone 
in  the  past  decade  and  how  Negroes  were 
denied  the  most  elementary  protection  of 
the  law. 

It  was  less  than  ten  years  ago,  according 
to  a  feature  article  In  Life  magazine  this 
past  week,  that  Martin  Luther  King  was  ar- 
rested and  Imprisoned  contrary  to  his  legal 
rights  and  In  defiance  of  what  we  call  law 
and  order. 

Nevertheless  I  say  that  law  and  order  are 
the  foundation  of  a  democratic  way  of  life. 
Without  them  nothing  Is  safe.  Our  fathers 
understood  that.  They  said  that  even  a  dis- 
liked king  must  be  respected,  for  If  you  re- 
move the  king,  society  becomes  a  Jungle  and 
men  become  beasts. 

The  sight  of  fanatically  Idealistic  and  ded- 
icated young  people  wanting  action  with- 
out having  a  clear  Idea  of  where  they  are  go- 
ing, Insisting  on  confrontation  even  without 
a  program,  is  all  too  reminiscent  of  the  be- 
havior of  German  youths  which  led  to  na- 
zlsm  and  the  behavior  of  Italian  youths 
which  led  to  Fascism. 

There  are  no  shortcuts  to  progress  In  a 
democratic  system.  The  lawless  fast  way 
proves  to  be  the  slowest  and  the  worst  way 
in  the  long  run. 

Democracy  can  function.  Young  people 
have  seen  that.  Look  at  what  they  did  to  help 
Senator  McCarthy  win  in  New  Hampshire. 
And  If  their  candidate  was  not  nominated 
at  the  Democratic  convention,  that's  the  way 
of   American   political   democracy. 

And  If  you  don't  like  It,  work  to  change  It. 
But  always  within  the  framework  of  the 
democratic  system,  as  many  people  are  seek- 
ing now  to  eliminate  the  anachronisms  of 
city-county  separate  governments  and  to 
eliminate  the  stupidity  and  wastefulness  of 
our  present  state  governmental  machinery. 

Now  a  word  In  defense  of  our  country. 
Perhaps  I  have  stronger  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject because  my  parents  came  from  Europe 
and  I  learned  the  difference  from  early  mo- 
ments of  consciousness.  They  did  not  find 
gold  on  the  trees  here  and  they  lived  modest 
humble  lives  barely  making  a  living. 

But  here  they  found  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity not  even  conceivable  In  the  old  world 
from  which  they  came.  Here  all  three  of 
their  children  were  able  to  get  an  educa- 
tion and  to  make  something  of  themselves 
and  to  give  some  contribution  to  the  Amer- 
ican society  which  afforded  them  these  op- 
portunities. 

In  all  human  history  there  has  been  noth- 
ing like  the  United  States  of  America.  It  has 
produced  the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
known.  No  longer  as  In  all  the  mlllenla  of 
human  deprivation  and  starvation  and  suf- 
fering need  man  be  short  of  anything  for  his 
basic  physical  needs.  There  may  be  some 
problems  of  distribution,  but  those  can  be 
remedied. 

All  we  need  to  do  is  think  of  the  hundreds 
of  mUllons  who  go  to  bed  hungry  every  nl^t 
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In  Asia  and  Africa  to  realize  how  blessed  this 
land  Is. 

Here  the  most  htunble  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  make  something  of  themselves. 
Here,  In  spite  of  wars  and  depressions,  ba^c 
freedoms  have  been  retained  and  the  demo- 
cratic process  has  survived. 

Obviously  there  are  faults  and  shortcom- 
ings and  weaknesses  and  injustices.  But  these 
are  correctable  within  the  framework  cf 
American  democracy.  Both  the  disease  and 
the  healing  were  provided  at  the  same  time. 

So  I  am  not  suggesting  that  It's  my  coun- 
try right  or  wrong.  Of  course  wrongs  should 
be  righted  and  policies  should  be  opposed 
and  criticized  when  one's  knowledge  and 
conscience  leads  one  to  such  conclusions. 

But  the  attitude  of  which  I  have  seen  and 
heard  too  much  should  be  discouraged.  It's 
an  attitude  of  self  hate,  self  contempt,  of  self 
abnegation  as  Americans  which  In  my  Judg- 
ment is  not  only  unjustified  but  also  dan- 
gerous. 

Because,  as  Arnold  Toynbee  has  pointed 
out,  nations  are  not  destroyed  from  with- 
out. They  may  be  defeated  but  if  like  the 
Jews  they  have  the  will  to  live.  If  they  have 
faith  In  themselves.  If  they  have  a  purptose 
and  a  goal,  they  survive. 

And  that  as  I  see  It  is  the  danger  to  Amer- 
ica today.  Not  that  we  will  be  destroyed  by 
the  enemy  but  that  we  may  lose  our  sense 
of  national  unity,  of  national  purpose,  of 
national  worth. 

So  I  am  suggesting  not  fiag-wavlng  patriot- 
ism and  not  the  support  of  every  policy  right 
or  wrong,  put  a  style  of  approach  to  our  na- 
tional problems  which  will  be  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  lovers'  quarrel  rather  than  of 
hatred  and  contempt  and  disdain. 

Many  of  our  brightest  and  most  sensitive 
young  people  don't  yet  understand  this  but 
I  pray  they  will.  For  their  own  future  is  In- 
volved In  such  understanding. 

I  submit  that  my  message  to  you  this 
morning  is  an  Interpretation  and  extension 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Haftarah  and  Torah 
portions  of  our  Yom  Klppur  Service. 

The  Prophet  Isaiah  asks,  "Is  not  this  the 
fast  that  I  have  chosen?  To  loose  the  fetters 
of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  bands  of  the 
yoke  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free  and 
that  ye  break  every  yoke?  Is  It  not  to  deal 
thy  bread  to  the  hungry  and  that  thou  brlng- 
eet  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house? 
When  thou  seest  the  naked  that  thou  cover 
him  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from 
thine  own  flesh?"  . . . 

If  we  then  will  seek  to  love  and  help  our 
fellow  man  and  If  we  will  do  It  within  the 
framework  of  Torah  and  Mltzvah  and  Hukah, 
of  law  and  self  discipline  and  the  demo- 
cratic process,  then  we  too  will  find  that  the 
commandment  which  we  are  commanded 
this  day  is  not  too  hard  for  us,  neither  too 
far  off,  but  the  word  Is  very  nigh  unto  thee, 
in  thy  mouth  and  In  thy  heart  that  thou 
mayest  do  It. 

And  perhaps  we  will  find  that  this  com- 
mandment and  these  ways  equally  binding 
the  young  and  old.  will  be  a  unifying  force, 
a  bridge,  between  the  generations. 


HONORING  THE  SERVICEMEN 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF    FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
people  and  oflScials  of  the  city  of  Atlantic 
Beach  in  their  resolution  honoring  those 
who  serve  this  Nation.  I  wish  to  read 
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this  resolution  so  that  it  may  beccme  a 
part  of  the  Record  : 

RESOLimoN  69-24 

Whereas,  the  people  and  officials  of  the 
City  of  Atlantic  Beach  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate the  service  and  sacrifice  of  our  men 
and  women  who  serve  and  have  served  in 
the  Armed  Porcee  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and 

Whereas,  we  sincerely  and  prayerfully  de- 
sire that  we  may  attain  peace  with  honpr, 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  City 
Commission  of  the  city  of  AUantlc  Beach, 
Fla.,  that,  we  do  honor  all  of  thoee  both  liv- 
ing and  dead  who  have  so  valiantly  served-tp 
keep  our  nation  under  God  strong  and  free, 
and  we  do  solidly  support  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  efforts-  to  attain 
an  honorable  peace,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that,  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  otir  Florida  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Introduced  by  William  S.  Howell.  Mayor- 
Commissioner. 

Passed  by  the  City  Commission  on  Novem- 
ber 10.  1969. 

I  commend  all  the  people  and  ofBcials 
of  the  city  of  Atlantic  Beach  in  their 
statement  of  loyalty  and  support  of  the 
United  States  in  its  efforts  for  peace. 


THE  ARCHIBALD  M.  AIKEN 
BRIDGE 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF    VmCINTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTS 
Wednesday,  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
early  in  December  the  Virginia  State 
Highway  Department  and  the  city  of 
Danville,  Va.,  will  open  a  new  bridge 
across  the  Dan  River.  The  bridge  will  be 
named  The  Archibald  M.  Aiken  Bridge 
in  tribute  to  and  in  appreciation  for  a 
lifetime  of  service  to  the  people  of  the 
area  by  Corporation  Court  Judge  A.  M. 
Aiken. 

The  Danville  City  Council  could  not 
have  honored  one  more  deserving.  Judge 
Aiken  is  a  loyal  and  dedicated  American, 
an  avid  constitutionalist,  a  man  of  great 
moral  principle,  deep  compassion,  and 
scrupulous  impartiality. 

Mr.  Leon  Smith,  vice  president  of 
radio  station  WBTM  in  Danville,  has 
written  a  moving  editorial  which  reflects 
the  sentiment  of  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  hus  radio  audience.  I  insert  Mr. 
Smith's  editorial  in  the  Record. 

The  Archibald  M.  Aiken  BRrooE 

DanvlUe  City  Council,  in  a  resolution  this 
week,  designating  the  City's  new  Broad  Street 
Bridge  "The  Archibald  M.  Aiken  Bridge", 
referred  to  the  Corporation  Court  Justice  as 
"a  paragon  of  Integrity,  courage,  brlllance 
and  Justice — a  man  of  great  but  modeet 
stature,  who.  during  his  very  useful  life,  has 
rendered  monumental  services  to  both  his 
community  and  nation." 

The  honor  of  a  lasting  monimient,  and  the 
description  of  the  person,  more  than  most 
DanvUle  citizens  realize,  befit  the  man.  A 
relative  few  In  the  City,  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  Judge  Aiken's  position  In  the  com- 
munity, meet  him  professionally,  but  the  Im- 
pact of  his  position  as  arbiter  of  the  com- 
munity's affairs  In  matters  of  law  for  two 
decades  has  left  its  beneficent  mark  on  each 
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and  every  one  of  ub.  These  things  are  not 
always  self-evident,  and  Danville  City  Coun- 
cil has  chosen  wisely  In  bringing  them  to 
our  attention  In  dramatic  fashion. 

To  his  everlasting  credit,  Danville's  Judge 
Aiken,  in  an  age  that  has  witnessed  the  very 
chipping  away  of  the  concept  Itself,  has  con- 
sistently been  a  law  and  order  Judge,  his 
primary  consideration  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  Individual:  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  community  against  forces  bent 
on  turmoil  and  destruction  of  Its  Institu- 
tions. It  hasn't  always  been  easy. 

In  recent  years  Danville  has  not  escaped 
the  forces  of  change  which  have  brought 
periods  of  dissension  which  In  other  com- 
munities across  the  nation  have  grown  to 
riots  and  criminal  disorder  at  the  expense 
of  law-abiding  citizens.  Rather  than  flinch  In 
the  face  of  Intimidation,  our  Judge  has  al- 
ways stepped  into  the  breach  with  the  powers 
authorized  to  him  by  the  State.  For  hU 
timely  and  courageous  action  at  such  periods 
of  emergency,  Judge  Aiken  has  been  criticized 
elsewhere  In  the  nation  and  the  world,  but 
never  at  home,  though  his  decisions  are  as 
applicable  anywhere  as  they  are  in  Danville, 
Virginia.  Although  he  has  been  tried  and 
found  wanting  In  more  liberal  press  and 
periodicals  of  this  oountry.  It's  noteworthy 
that  ftppeafs-from  Judge  Aiken's  decisions 
have  SValledTlttle.  his  rulings  at  law  found 
forthright  and  true  to  the  concepts  of  Jus- 
tice 

Judge  Aiken's  awesome  position  of  trust 
and  responsibility  In  the  community.  State 
and  nation.  Is  obviously,  because  of  his  years, 
not  ours  for  as  long  In  the  future  as  In  the 
past.  Its  therefore  an  act  of  Just  tribute  that 
Danville  City  Council.  In  Its  wisdom,  has 
paid  homage  to  one  among  us  whose  con- 
tributions are  woven  into  the  fabric  of  our 
heritage. 


WILLIAMSBURG  OF  THE  WEST 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
small  but  vibrant  southern  Oregon  town 
of  Jacksonville  has  been  called  the  Wil- 
liamsburg of  the  West.  EJesignated  a 
national  historical  monument,  the  town 
has  a  long  and  colorful  history  as  a 
mining  settlement. 

An  interesting  article  about  Jackson- 
ville which  appeared  in  October  14  issue 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  follows: 

WlLUAMSBtmC    OF    THE    WEST 

(By  Kathy  Cosseboom) 

Jacksonville.  Oreo. — As  a  "Williamsburg 
of  the  West,"  this  community  re-creates  the 
aura  of  a  Western  mining  town  of  the  late 
19th  century 

Jacksonville,  a  national  historic  monu- 
ment. Is  nestled  in  a  valley  In  the  Cascade 
MountsUns  of  southern  Oregon. 

The  town  originated  when  two  packers 
found  gold  In  Daisy  Creek  In  1851 — the  site 
Is  marked.  Between  1853  and  1880  $31  mil- 
lion worth  of  gold  dust  passed  through  the 
town's  bank.  Visitors  today  can  see  that  bank 
with  Its  scales  and  safe.  And  visitors  can 
pan  tor  gold.  too. 

Farmers  and  their  families  tamed  the 
town  Bec.iiise  these  settlers  wanted  the 
society  they'd  known  In  the  East,  they  built 
churches  and  schools.  Tourists  can  visit  three 
of  the  churches. 

Many  of  the  homes  built  between  1860  and 
1900  are  open  to  the  public. 

Visitors  to  the  Jacksonville  museum  will 
learn    about    events    In    the    often   dramatic 
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growth  of  the  town.  A  woman  who  single- 
handedly  held  off  Indians  for  16  hours  and 
a  man  and  a  boy  who  caught  a  much-sought- 
after  bear,  are  two  stories  Oold  In  the  mu- 
seum. 

A  collection  of  photographs  by  Peter  Brltt 
records  the  town  and  people  as  they  looked 
In  the  iseo's.  The  equipment  early  settlers 
used  to  heat  their  orchards  and  flght  Ores  Is 
shown.  Included  Is  a  hand-pulled  hook  and 
ladder  with  leather  buckets. 

Other  places  of  Interest  Include:  Odd  Pel- 
lows  Hall,  built  with  two  feet  of  dirt  between 
the  roof  and  the  celling  to  protect  It  from 
flaming  arrows:  the  hotel  where  I>reBldent 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  once  stayed:  and  the 
McCully  house,  an  old  schoolhouse  that  Is 
now  a  museum  housing  more  than  750 
dolls. 

Twenty  years  ago  Hollywood  came  to  Jack- 
.sonvtiie  and  made  the  film  "Last  of  the 
Wild  Horses."  The  filming  drew  attention 
to  the  character  of  the  town  and  caused 
the  townsfolk  to  preserve  many  of  the  oldest 
buildings. 


GIVE  NIXON  MORE  TIME 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  comments  on  the  President's 
Vietnam  policy: 

ANOTHER   Opinion     Give  Nixon   More  Time 
(  Note. — Following    are    excerpts    from    a 
commentary  that  appeared  In  a  current  Issue 
of  the  British  weekly.  The  Economist  ) 

(President]  Nixon's  risk  [with  his  Vietnam 
p<illcy|  Is  not  an  uncalculated  one.  The  cal- 
culation lies  In  the  extraordinary  paradox 
that  Is  slowly  coming  to  light  In  Vietnam. 
The  great  battles  of  1968.  which  so  many 
Americans  Interpreted  as  the  defeat  of  their 
army  and  which  therefore  led  them  to  want 
to  get  out  of  the  war  forthwith,  were  In  fact 
a  defeat  for  the  Communists  on  such  a  scale 
that  Mr.  Nixon  can  now  afford  to  start  the 
process  of  pulling  troops  out  without  bring- 
ing the  roof  down  on  his  head.  ...  Of 
course,  the  statistics  churned  out  by  the 
computer  In  Saigon  have  to  be  taken  with  a 
Uirge  pinch  of  salt  The  Communists'  big 
units  are  still  In  existence,  though  most  of 
them  have  retreated  over  the  border:  and  a 
lot  of  the  Vletcong's  local  men  are  probably 
just  keeping  their  heads  down  as  the  Govern- 
ments  men  move  into  their  villages.  But  the 
essential  fact  Is  that  the  de-Amerlcanlzatlon 
of  the  war.  which  could  not  have  been  started 
in  1967,  can  be  .started  In  1969  because  of 
what  happened  last  year 

This  Is  what  gives  Mr.  Nixon  his  oppor- 
tunity to  appeal  to  the  silent^ -or  bemused — 
center  of  American  opinion.  He  is  asking 
It  to  support  a  policy  which  consists  of 
offering  the  National  Liberation  Front  a 
choice  between  submitting  Itself  to  an  elec- 
tion (an  election  It  would  Itself  help  to 
supervise)  and.  If  it  ducks  that,  watching 
the  Americans  withdraw  at  a  pace  that  gives 
the  South  Vietnamese  a  chance  to  take  over 
the  fighting  from  them.  It  would  be  foolish 
to  say  confidently  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  going 
to  be  able  to  hold  .i  substantial  majority  of 
Americans  behind  this  program.  It  has  to  be 
a.ssumed  that  he  will  probably  have  to  go 
on  providing  the  doubters  with  a  fairly 
regular  diet  of  troop  withdrawals.  Ho  will 
want  to  keep  the  casualty  lists  down  below 
the  figure  they  were  running  at  earlier  this 
year:  and  that  may  mean  pushing  too  many 
half-ready  South  Vietnamese  into  the  fight- 
liig  too  soon.  He  also  has  to  reckon  that 
the  antiwar  minority  In   America,  even  If  it 
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stays  a  minority,  may  trj'  to  Impede  the 
normal  working  of  American  society.  There 
are  many  things  that  could  break  the  fragile 
basis  of  support  he  so   badly  needs  to  keep 

intact.    .  . 

A    KEY    QUESTION 

But  even  If  he  pulls  It  off  (withdrawal  of 
most  of  the  American  army  at  a  speed  he 
considers  safe]  there  is  still  one  unanswered 
question.  What  Is  to  prevent  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Vletcong  from  waiting  until  the 
process  Is  complete  and  then  roaring  oack 
In  to  do  what  they  couldn't  do  when  the 
Americans  were  there?  It  is  the  fear  that 
Just  this  win  happen  that  accounts  for  many 
Americans'  misgivings.  And  it  is  the  hope 
that  it  win  turn  out  this  way  that  Is  sus- 
taining   the    long-war    advocates    in    Hanoi. 

The  answer,  or  what  Mr.  Nixon  hopes  is 
the  answer,  is  to  be  found  in  the  process  that 
is  now  taking  place  in  Vietnam.  The  longer 
the  present  situation  continues,  the  safer 
It  Is  to  forecast  that  three  things  vrtll  happen. 
The  first  Is  that  the  price  Mr  Nixon  has  to 
pay  for  even  a  remotely  quiescent  American 
public  opinion  will  be  the  evacuation  of  a 
steadily  Increasing  number  of  American 
troops.  This  Is  where  the  clock  Is  working 
against  him.  But  time  Is  working  on  his  side 
and  against  North  Vietnam  In  two  other  ways. 
The  longer  the  withdrawal  of  the  American 
army  takes,  the  further  the  rearming  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  will  go.  Of  course. 
this  army  is  at  best  an  imperfect  Instrument. 
But  the  period  of  relative  rest  it  enjoyed 
when  the  Americans  were  doing  most  of  the 
fighting  in  1966  and  1967.  and  the  morale  it 
recovered  in  the  Tet  offensive  last  year,  have 
restored  some  of  its  fighting  quality.  By  1971. 
with  the  help  of  American  bombers  and  ar- 
tillery, it  may  be  capable  of  holding  the  fron- 
tiers. And.  second,  the  longer  the  frontiers 
can  be  held  against  the  Communists'  big 
units  the  more  of  the  Vletcong's  local  or- 
ganization Inside  South  Vietnam  Is  going  to 
be  destroyed.  This  Is  the  real  dividend  of  the 
battering  the  Communists  took  last  year.  The 
reoccupatlon  of  the  countryside  that  followed 
the  Tet  offensive  exposed  the  local  cells  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front.  These  cells 
constitute  the  water  In  which,  in  Mao's 
phrase,  the  fish  of  revolution  swim.  The  Sal- 
[;on  Government  at  last  has  a  chance,  if  it 
Is  ready  to  take  it,  to  drain  the  tank. 

This  is  why  North  Vietnam,  like  the  United 
States,  is  betting  against  time.  It  is  a  slm- 
pUflcation.  but  not  an  unfair  one,  to  say 
that  the  Issue  depends  on  which  of  two 
things  happens  first:  the  destruction  of  the 
Communists'  organization  in  the  country- 
side, or  the  removal  of  the  American  forces, 
under  the  pressure  of  American  opinion,  be- 
fore  the   South   Vietnamese   army    is   ready. 

.  That  Is  why  Mr.  Nixon  is  still  asking  as 
manv  Americans  as  will  listen  to  him  to  hold 


POVERTY  LEGAL  SERVICES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  politics  must  be  kept  separate 
from  poverty  law  programs  if  our  Na- 
tion's legal  service  programs  are  to  ef- 
fectively function,  especially  in  con- 
troversial cases. 

Recent  Senate  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  George  Murphy  to  S. 
3016,  relative  to  the  veto  power  of  Gov- 
ernors over  any  legal  services  program 
assisted  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, threatens  to  allow  political  In- 
ti'usion  into  such  programs. 
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A  recent  Los  Angeles  radio  station 
KNXT  editorial,  in  opposition  to  giving 
Governors  final  veto  in  the  operation  of 
these  programs,  I  believe,  merits  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Poverty    Legal  Services 

The  United  States  Senate  this  week  passed 
a  bill  which  glvee  state  governors  veto  powers 
over  poverty  legal  services  programs  funded 
by  the  Federal  government. 

Those  favoring  the  veto  powers  argued  that 
the  government  should  not  finance  legal  ac- 
tions against  government  agencies. 

On  the  surface  this  sounds  very  convinc- 
ing, except  that  government  agencies  have 
been  suing  each  other  for  many  years  to 
settle  Important  points  of  law. 

But  poverty  law  is  new.  and  its  actions 
against  state  and  local  agencies  genereilly 
have  been  unpopular  with  local  oflHclals.  An 
example  of  this  was  the  successful  action 
against  Governor  Reagan  and  the  State  Medi- 
cal Program,  which  prevented  reductions  In 
medical  benefits  for  1  Vz  million  Callfornlans. 

Those  opp)oslng  veto  rights  for  governors, 
including  the  American  Bar  Association,  fear 
the  Intrusion  of  politics  Into  poverty  law 
programs 

State  governors  already  have  powers  to 
force  reevalutalon  of  poverty  law  programs  In 
their  states.  KNXT  strongly  opposes  giving 
governors  final  veto  in  the  operation  of  these 
programs.  Poverty  law  should  enjoy  the  same 
climate  of  freedom  now  enjoyed  by  corpora- 
tion or  criminal  law.  to  pursue  unpopular 
causes.  That  fits  our  legal  tradition. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OP  REV.  ALADAR 
EGYED  APTTER  55  YEARS  IN  THE 
PRIESTHOOD 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Novem- 
ber 30  will  officially  begin  the  retirement 
of  one  of  this  Nation's  most  respected 
and  esteemed  Lutheran  leaders.  It  would 
not  be  fitting  to  allow  this  clergyman  to 
step  down  from  his  pastoral  duties  with- 
out recalling  the  innumerable  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  to  his  people. 

Rev.  Aladar  Egyed,  ordained  a  priest 
in  Hungar>'  55  years  ago,  was  forced  to 
escape  from  his  native  coimtry  in  1944 
due  to  his  unpopular  political  views  to- 
ward the  totalitarian  government  which 
dominated  his  nation. 

To  that  time,  he  had  enjoyed  a  promi- 
nent ecclesiastical  post  immediately  be- 
neath the  Lutheran  bishop  of  Hungary, 
and  had  spearheaded  efforts  toward  the 
cause  of  ecumenism  two  decades  before 
such  a  Christian  unity  movement  was 
either  encouraged  or  popular. 

He  carried  his  eccimienical  beliefs  to 
America  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he 
served  all  Hungarian  people  with  his 
leadership  and  wisdom,  regardless  of 
their  religion,  thus  earning  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  the  entire  Htmgarian 
commimity. 

The  Reverend  Egyed  has  been  a  lead- 
ing member  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Committee  for  Hungarian  Liberation 
and  the  National  Committee  of  Hungar- 
ians of  Czechoslovakia. 

As  editor  of  the  monthly  Lutheran 
newspaper.   Mighty   Fortress,   which   is 
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read  by  tens  of  thousands  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  Canada,  he  had  adhered 
to  the  highest  principles  of  journalism 
in  his  practice  of  fairness,  accuracy,  and 
depth  of  reporting. 

His  retirement  from  pastoral  and  civic 
work  marks  a  loss  not  only  to  citizens 
of  the  Lutheran  faith,  but  to  people  of  all 
religions;  to  Himgarians  in  this  cotmtry, 
as  well  as  abroad;  and  to  this  Nation 
as  a  whole,  which  has  been  enriched  by 
his  selfless  and  devoted  leadership,  and 
the  culture  he  brought  with  him  and 
helped  to  promote. 


SNEERS  AT  VICE  PRESIDENT  WILL 
NOT  DISPEL  DOUBTS  ABOUT 
MEDIA'S  PERFORMANCE 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  hearing  all  the  conunen- 
taries  and  reading  the  columns  and  news- 
stories  diuing  the  past  week  concerning 
the  Vice  President's  speech  criticizing 
the  television  network  news  media,  I  had 
to  go  back  and  reread  the  speech.  I  was 
sure  they  were  talking  about  a  different 
one  than  I  had  first  read.  But  regardless 
of  whether  the  aftermath  of  comments 
are  accurate  or  not,  the  doubt  about  the 
veracity  and  objectivity  of  the  national 
television  news  coverage  still  remains. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing column  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning.  It  is  a 
small  spark  of  light  in  the  cloud  of  smoke 
rising  from  the  ashes  of  an  overheated 
television  circuit : 
Sneers    at    Vice    President    Won't    Dispel 

Doubts  About  Media's  Pertormance 
(By  Richard  Harwood  and  Laurence  Stern) 
When  Vice  President  Agnew  unloaded  last 
week  on  the  alleged  biases  of  the  "tiny  and 
closed  fraternity  of  privileged  men"  in  the 
television  news  business,  cries  of  foul  were 
heard   throughout  the  land. 

That  often  happens  when  public  figures  at- 
tack the  media,  probably  because  there  is  a 
theory  in  the  industry  that  people  shouldn't 
bite  back  at  their  dogs. 

In  Agnew's  case  it  has  been  charged  that 
he  seeks  to  erode  "freedom  of  the  press,"  that 
he  is  trj-lng  to  muzzle  the  administration's 
critics,  that  he  Is  subllmlnally  blackmailing 
a  $3  billion  Industry  with  a  reminder  that  TV 
licenses  are  given  and  taken  away  by  a  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  whose 
members  are  appointed  by  the  President. 
There  is  even  talk  about  a  new  era  of 
McCarthylsm. 

"My  feeling."  an  overwrought  CBS  com- 
mentator told  Newsweek,  "is  that  the  White 
House  is  out  to  get  all  of  us,  all  the  liberals  In 
all  the  media  .  .  .  We're  in  for  some  dangerous 
times." 

Perhaps.  But  the  Issue  of  media  perform- 
ance is  not  going  to  evaporate  in  this  country 
simply  because  publishers  and  network  presi- 
dents wrap  themselves  In  the  First  Amend- 
ment and  sneer  at  Splro  Agnew.  For  the  facts 
are  that  the  media  are  as  blemished  as  any 
other  institution  In  this  society  and  that 
there  Is  growing  public  concern  over  their 
performance. 

This  Is  reflected  in  the  spectaculfir  prolif- 
eration of  underground  newspapers  whose 
constituents  are  young  radicals  and  dropouts 
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turned  off  by  the  Establishment  press.  It  1b 
reflected  In  the  creation  (with  private  and 
public  funds)  of  a  vast  network  of  "educa- 
tional" television  stations  offering  an  alterna- 
tive to  whatever  it  Is  that  the  commercial 
networks  happen  to  be  selling. 

In  Chicago,  reporters  and  editors  think  so 
little  of  their  dally  product  that  they  produce 
each  month  a  Journalism  Review  cataloging 
the  sins  and  omissions  of  the  newspapers 
that  employ  them. 

Politicians  from  Dwight  Elsenhower  to 
George  Wallace  to  Eugene  McCarthy  have 
raged  at  the  Eastern  Liberal  Press.  Newton 
Minow,  a  former  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  Nicholas 
Johnson,  a  present  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, made  their  reputations  assaulting  the 
TV  "wasteland"  to  the  cheers  of  manv  of  the 
same  editorial  writers  and  critics  who  are 
now  shocked  at  Agnew's  gall. 

Indeed,  Commissioner  Johnson  has  been 
one  of  the  pi^lnclpal  advooates  of  community 
pressure  groups  that  are  trying,  in  Agnew"s 
phrase,  to  make  television  stations  more  Te- 
sponsive"  to  public  desires  in  programming. 
If  successful,  these  efforts  will  lead  to  the 
transfer  of  television  licenses  in  various 
citles-^ackson.  Miss..  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, for  example— from  "conservative"  to 
"liberal"'  owners  and  managers. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  all  this  agitation  is 
that  people  have  come  to  recognize  that  the 
selection  and  presentation  of  information 
and  "news"  is  a  very  unscientific  enterprise 
Except  for  a  few  platitudes  about  "objec-- 
tivity."  "responsibility.""  and  "news  that's  fit 
to  print."  thpre  are  no  accepted  or  enforce- 
able standards  In  this  business 

"News"  is  what  the  media  sav  it  is  and 
the  definition  varies  from  dav  to  day  and 
place  to  place.  It  was  "news'  in  The  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  New  York  Times  last 
week  when  three  doves  in  the  Senate  an- 
nounced support  for  antiwar  demonstrations 
on  Nov.  15.  It  was  not  "news"  at  all  in  The 
Times  the  follovrtng  day  when  359  congres- 
sional hawks  and  dawks  endorsed  the  Pres- 
ident's negotiating  posture  on  the  war 

In  some  parts  of  the  countrv  last  week 
people  were  told  that  Washington  was 
braced  for  war  against  the  howling  mobs  in 
the  city.  Elsewhere  thev  read  about  love  and 
singing  and  picnics  on  the  public  lawns 

There  is  no  conspiracy  in  anv  of  this,  de- 
spite Splro  Agnew's  dark  suspicions.  But 
there  is  much  room  for  criticism,  debate  and 
discussion.  And  that  debate  and  discussion 
need  not  be  limited— should  not  be  lim- 
ited— to  the  dreary  convention  halls  of  the 
broadcasters  and  editors. 


DR.  GEORGE  KOZMETSKY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  distinguished  Americans  have  been  in- 
vited to  appear  in  Washington  in  late 
January-  as  guest  panelists  before  a  con- 
gressional panel  discussing  the  manage- 
ment of  knowledge  and  information. 

Among  them  is  the  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  College  of  Business 
Administration,  Dr.  George  Kozmetsk>\ 

Dr.  Kozmetsky  will  present  a  paper  on 
"Education  as  Information  Systems." 

He  will  appear  as  a  guest  before  the 
nth  annual  meeting,  January-  27-29,  of 
the  panel  on  science  and  technology-  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Among  others  who  have  accepted  the 
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invitation  of  the  House  pcmel  are  Mc- 
Oeorge  Bundy.  president  of  the  Fy)rd 
Foundation,  and  former  US.  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren. 

The  ipanel  on  science  and  technology  is 
composed  of  15  prominent  scientists, 
professors,  and  engineers  who  meet  once 
a  year  with  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  to  discuss  a 
subject  of  crucial  importance. 

Some  of  the  general  topics  to  be  ex- 
plored by  the  panel  and  its  guests  are 
■  Computers,  Communications,  and  the 
Economy,"  "The  Individual,  the  State, 
and  the  Machine,"  and  "Education  for  a 
Changing  World." 

E>ean  Kozmetsky's  professional  special- 
ties include  system  analysis,  organization 
theory,  quantitative  methods,  informa- 
tion handling,  application  of  digital  com- 
puting techniques,  and  system  manage- 
ment. 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
WAR  DADS,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO., 
CHAPTERS 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  approved  by  Chap- 
ter No.  6  of  the  American  War  Dads  of 
Springfield,  Mo. 

The  resolution  was  presented  by  the 
Honorable  O.  K.  Armstrong,  a  former 
Member  of  Congress,  at  the  convention  of 
the  Missouri  State  Association,  American 
War  Dads,  in  Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

The  resolution  follows : 

Resolution  or  the  American  War  Dads 

(Presented  by  Dad  O.  K.  Armstrong  and 
adopted.  June  2.  1069) 

Whereas;  the  tragic  war  In  Vietnam  has 
gone  on  for  more  than  seven  years,  at  a  cost 
of  35.000  Americans  desul.  175,000  wounded, 
and  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $80  billion 
In  money  and  resources;  and 

Whereas;  our  fighting  men  of  all  branches 
of  the  service  have  been  forced  to  do  combat 
under  reetrlctlona  never  before  imposed  upon 
servicemen  In  war.  Including:  sanctuaries  for 
the  enemy  troops  In  Laos.  Cambodia,  and 
North  Vietnam,  making  Impossible  for  our 
troops  to  counterattack;  refusal  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  permit  the  closing  of  the  port  of 
Haiphong,  through  which  material  of  war 
has  been  Imported,  principally  In  ships  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  kill  our  servicemen  and 
to  devastate  the  people  and  homes  of  South 
Vietnam;  iind  refusal  to  permit  our  com- 
manders In  the  area  of  combat  to  strike  tar- 
gets that  would  most  effectively  cripple  the 
Communist  aggressors;  and 

Whereas;  the  "peace  talks"  between  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  on  one 
hand,  and  the  Oommunlst  regime  of  North 
Vietnam  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  going 
on  for  a  year,  with  no  results,  while  the 
slaughter  of  the  flower  of  American  youth 
continues  on  the  battlefield;  and 

Whereas.  President  Nixon  on  May  14.  1969, 
offered  a  plan  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the 
war;  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved;  by  the  Springfield  Chapter  No. 
6  of  the  American  War  Dads  that  while  com- 
mending President  Richard  Nixon  for  his  re- 
cent statement  regarding  the  prospects  for 
pefu:e  In  Vietnam,  we  American  War  Dads 
urge  the  President,  in  the  event  the  enemy 
aggressors  do  not  respond  promptly  and  fav- 
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orably  to  hla  ofTer  to  take  firm  and  Tlgoroua 
action,  by  every  military  means  necessary,  to 
gain  a  cease-fire  and  end  the  war. 

Sp«cLflcally,  we  urge  the  President  to  pur- 
sue thlk  couTM  of  action : 

1.  Set  a  time  limit  on  the  so-called  "Ne- 
gotiations" In  Paris  unless  a  ceaae-fire  Is 
obtained. 

a.  Olve  notice  that  If  the  cease-fire  Is  not 
agreed  to  within  the  specified  time,  military 
action  win  be  taken  to  cruah  aggression  of 
North  Vietnam. 

3.  II  there  Is  not  a  cease-fire,  close  the 
port  of  Haiphong  with  a  complete  blockade 
on  all  war  material  for  North  Vietnam;  re- 
sume bombing  of  military  targets  In  North 
Vietnam  without  the  present  restrictions; 
permit  no  further  sanctuaries  for  enemy 
military  action. 

Be  la  further  resolved,  that  we  urge  the 
President  and  Members  of  Congress  willing 
to  support  him  in  ending  the  war  with  the 
attaining  of  our  objective  of  a  free  and  in- 
dependent South  Vletnaoi,  not  to  yield  to 
theorlsta  who  advocate  a  coallUan  govern- 
ment with  the  Communists,  in  the  light  of 
the  proven  fact  that  "co&Utlon"  to  the  Com- 
munists mean  their  opportunity  to  take  over 
the  entire  government  aa  soon  as  convenient; 
and 

Resolved,  that  we  call  upon  the  War  Dadfe 
all  over  this  nation,  and  upon  all  veterans 
of  military  service  who  have  fought  for  hu- 
man liberty  during  our  lifetime,  and  upon  ail 
citizens  who  believe  the  time  has  come  to 
end  that  weur  with  honor  and  Justice,  to 
Join  us  in  this  program. 

This  resolution  was  presented  at  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Missouri  State  Association, 
American  War  Dads,  in  Jefferson  City,  Mis- 
souri, and  was  adopted,  August  23,  1969. 


THE    SILENT    MINORITY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALirORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  WAT  ■TOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  of  late  about  the  "silent 
majority."  We  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  55,000  telegrams  to  the  White  House 
following  the  President's  recent  speech 
on  Vietnam  policy  was  a  dramatic  in- 
dication of  the  restiveness  of  that  "silent 
majority." 

The  Contra  Costa  Times,  a  newspaper 
in  my  district,  conducted  a  recent  poll — 
a  poll,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  astonishing 
when  the  results  were  revealed. 

Using  questions  I  used  in  a  question- 
naire 2 '^2  years  ago  on  the  Vietnam  war, 
the  respondents'  replies  to  the  same  ques- 
tions asked  but  3  weeks  ago  indicate  a 
positive  and  overwhelming  abandon- 
ment of  "hawkishness"  to  a  definite 
"doveishness." 

Thirty  months  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  64 
percent  of  those  polled  Indicated  their 
willingness  to  continue  the  war,  as  it  was 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  to  do  so. 
Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  only  16  percent  in- 
dicated that  position,  84  percent  said  it 
was  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation 
to  continue  this  war. 

On  a  question  regarding  escalation  of 
the  war,  30  months  ago,  56  percent  of 
those  polled  said  we  should  escalate  the 
conflict.  Today  an  overwhelming  87  per- 
cent said  no  escalation. 

And  30  months  ago  when  there  were 
no  Paris  talks.  81  percent  of  the  respond- 
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eats  said  they  wanted  an  intensification 
of  peace  efforts. 

Today,  with  Paris  peace  talks  under- 
way, 77  percent  indicated  their  desire  for 
an  intensification  of  peace  efforts  by  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  these  good  people 
representative  of  the  "silent  majority" 
of  which  the  President  speaks? 

If  so,  I  would  humbly  suggest  that  the 
300.000  or  more  citizens  who  marched  in 
Washington  and  San  Francisco  last  week, 
and  the  persons  who  replied  to  the  Con- 
tra Costa  Times  are  a  "vocal  majority.  " 
And  I  would  further  suggest  that  the  ad- 
ministration consider  their  voices  when 
it  seeks  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  place  a 
column  by  Richard  L.  Davis,  editor  of 
the  Times,  describing  this  amazing  poll 
In  the  Recoiu). 

The  article  follows: 
Answers  Revkrsxd  on  Vietnam  Question 

Just  2>*j  years  ago,  a  poll  conducted  by 
Congressman  Jerome  Waldle  among  his  con- 
stituents brought  these  results: 

Do  you  generally  concur  the  nation's  in- 
terest demands  we  continue  the  war  In 
Vietnam?  Tes,  64  per  cent;  No,  26  per  cent; 
Undecided,  10  per  cent. 

Do  you  believe  we  should  escalate  that 
war  militarily?  Yes,  56  p)er  cent;  No,  32  per 
cent;   Undecided,  12  per  cent. 

Do  you  believe  we  should  intensify  our 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  peace  conference? 
Yes,  81  per  cent;  No,  13  per  cent;  Undecided, 
6  per  cent. 

What  a  difference  2'4  years  can  make! 
And  there  Is  no  longer  any  Indecision  about 
the    answers. 

A  week  ago  today,  we  asked  our  readers 
the  identical  questions. 

To  Question  1,  84  per  cent  said  "No,  the 
nation's  does  NOT  demand  that  we  con- 
tinue this  war."  Sixteen  per  cent  said  Yes, 
and  there  was  NO  undecided. 

NO  ONE   UNDCCISKD    ANT   LONGER 

To  Question  2,  87  per  cent  said  "No,  we 
should  NOT  escalate  the  war  militarily." 
Thirteen  per  cent  said  we  should.  Again, 
there  were  NO  undecided  votes. 

To  Question  3,  77  per  cent  said  the  United 
States  should  intensify  its  peace  efforts,  rep- 
resenting a  drop  of  4  per  cent  below  the  fig- 
lu-e  of  2'i  years  ago.  Twelve  per  cent  said 
we  shouldn't,  and  1  per  cent  waa  registered 
as  "undecided." 

All  this  would  indicate  to  ua  that  opinion 
In  Contra  Coeta  County,  at  least,  has  been 
polarized  to  the  point  that  virtually  no 
one  is  standing  on  the  sidelines  saying  he 
couldn't  care  less  about  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  in  a  democracy  this  is  a  most  healthy 
and  hopeful  sign. 

During  the  past  week  since  we  published 
our  own  poll  on  this  extremely  controversial 
subject,  we  have  been  the  object  of  consider- 
able invective  by  telephone  and  letter. 

In  defense.  Just  a  word.  To  those  who  ac- 
cuse us  of  "loading"  this  poll,  this  was  cer- 
tainly not  our  intention.  We  did  it  •"  good 
faith  and  It  should  be  accepted  as  such.  We 
are  convinced,  however,  that  whenever  any- 
one dares  to  seek  out  public  opinion  on  such 
an  emotional  Issue  he  Is  certain  to  be  ac- 
cused of  asking  questions  that  at  best  are 
self-serving.  Honestly,  we  only  aaked  the 
2  >/i -year-old  questions. 

In  the  bottom  half  of  the  poll,  we  were 
merely  attempting  to  feel  the  public  pulse 
on  support  for  the  Preeldent  at  this  point, 
and  how  strong  the  feeling  might  be  to  call 
the  whole  thing  off. 

To  the  question,  Do  you  support  President 
Nixon's  policy  of  gradual  de-escalation  and 
Vletnamizatlon  of  the  war,  50  per  cent  said 
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they  do,  49  per  cent  say  they  dont,  and 
1  per  cent  are  undecided. 

To  our  second  question,  Do  you  believe  we 
should  walk  out  of  the  Parts  Peace  Confer- 
ence, bring  all  our  troops  home  and  leave 
the  fate  of  South  Vietnam  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese, the  vote  was  51  per  cent  No,  and 
49  per  cent  Yes. 

Obviously,  as  some  of  our  readers  pointed 
out,  this  second  question  requires  three 
answers.  If  response  is  to  be  correctly  gauged, 
but  what  we  wanted  waa  the  "ultimate"  in 
reaction  from  our  readers,  and  believe  me 
we  got  It, 

There  were  notes,  letters,  explanatory  notes 
written  on  copies  of  the  coliunn,  postcarda 
and  a  good  number  of  telephone  calls. 

complexities  most  evident 

What  our  own  little  survey  proved  to  us 
Is  that  there  Isn't,  at  least  in  Contra  Costa 
County,  the  overwhelming  support  Indicated 
by  national  surveys  to  the  question  about 
how  Mr.  Nixon  is  conducting  policy  at  the 
present  time. 

Also  there  Is  substantial  support  for  the 
argument  that  we  should  bring  our  boys 
home  at  the  earliest  possible  time  no  matter 
what  the  problems  this  move  might  pose  for 
Southeast  Asia. 

As  we  said  in  the  original  column  last 
Wednesday;  "If  you  find  it  hard  to  answer 
some  of  these  questions,  perhaps  you  can 
understand  in  some  measure  the  complexity 
of  the  problems  faced  by  our  national  leaders 
In  Washington." 

The  answers,  accompanied  by  explanations 
of  varying  lengths,  only  support  my  appre- 
hensions. 

Unfortunately,  we  live  in  an  age  of  cyni- 
cism and  suspicion.  However,  please  be  as- 
sured, readers  of  this  column,  that  any  polls 
or  surveys  conducted  here  are  only  aimed  at 
giving  all  of  us  a  better  Idea  of  Just  which 
way  public  opinion  Is  shifting,  not  the  way 
we  would  LIKE  to  see  it  shift. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  SPEECH  ON 
VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK 

or  west  vibcinia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  on  Vietnam  has  brought 
forth  public  comment  in  every  American 
city  and  every  world  capital.  Commen- 
taries and  interpretations  have  dealt 
with  every  statement,  implication,  and 
suggestion  contained  in  the  President's 
words. 

Yet,  nothing  I  have  read  from  any 
source  states  the  proposition  more 
clearly  than  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Newton 
Nichols,  editor  of  the  weekly  Clay  Mes- 
senger in  my  congressional  district  which 
was  published  on  November  11.  I  com- 
mend it  to  your  attention  as  a  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  the  leadership 
of  our  smaller  conmiunlties  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  come  to  grips  with  the  es- 
sentials of  the  situtatlon  and  to  under- 
stand the  real  choice  which  faces  this 
Nation : 

The  President's  Speech 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  President  Nixon 
could  have  gone  much  further  than  he  has  in 
making  concessions  to  the  Communist  dic- 
tatorship in  Hanoi — other  than  complete 
capitulation.  This,  as  President  Nixon  pointed 
out,  would  simply  escalate  the  klUlng  of  all 
freedom-loving  Vietnamese  by  the  hundreds 
of   thousands.   It  would   not   stop   the   war. 
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Further — and  this  waa  central  to  his  think- 
ing— ^an  immediate  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  now  would  vastly  increase  the  prob- 
ability that  the  "younger  brothers  and  sons" 
of  the  men  now  fighting  in  Vietnam  will  be 
called  upon  to  resist  Communist  military  ag- 
gression someplace  else  in  the  world. 

At  this  time  of  history.  President  Nixon 
has  been  offered  a  choice  which  been  offered 
to  many  Presidents  Isefore  him,  all  the  way 
back  to  Washington;  peace  at  the  price  of 
freedom.  It  Is  clear  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  de- 
termined not  to  be  the  first  President  to  buy 
that  "bargain." 

History  will  furthermore  record  that  the 
United  States  and  their  many  allies  has  of- 
fered the  Communist  dictators  In  Hanoi 
complete  withdrawal  of  all  outside  forces 
within  one  year,  a  ceasefire  under  Interna- 
tional supervision  and  free  elections  under 
international  supervision  virlth  the  com- 
munists participating  in  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  the  elections. 

All  of  these  offers.  President  Nixon  pointed 
out,  have  been  rejected  by  the  enemy.  Clearly, 
the  question  Is,  why?  The  war  would  end  to- 
morrow if  the  Communists  would  accept 
these  proposals. 

If  it  is  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Vietnam  to  accept  communism  (a 
declaration  that  has  been  made  by  some  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  critics)  why  does  not  Hanoi  end 
the  war  now,  hold  the  elections,  and  allow 
the  Vietnamese  people  to  peaceably  vote  for 
Oommimlst  candidates?  Surely  thla  is  a  most 
generous,  and  most  unusual  proposal.  Until 
and  unless  the  carping  critics  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  come  up  with  an  answer  to  that 
question,  they  are  being  less  than  honest 
with  the  American  people — and  with  them- 
selves. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  ^TEIGER 


or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  18.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  there  are  many  good  reasons 
to  support  President  Nixon's  new  initia- 
tive in  foreign  trade.  The  bill  he  has  pro- 
posed is  clearly  in  keeping  with  his 
often-stated  concern  for  those  particular 
Americans  whose  interests  may  be 
harmed  by  policies  adopted  for  national 
reasons. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  long  over- 
due reforms  in  provisions  for  assisting 
American  firms  and  workers  who  have 
been  damaged  or  threatened  with  dam- 
age by  shifts  in  foreign  trade.  'When  the 
President  says,  "The  price  of  a  trade 
policy  from  which  we  all  receive  bene- 
fits must  not  fall  unfairly  on  the  few," 
he  has  my  full  support. 

When  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  was  passed,  American  industry  and 
workers  were  assured  that  they  would  be 
helped  by  a  program  of  adjustment  as- 
sistance if  imports  created  problems  for 
them.  Unfortimately,  this  program  has 
not  worked.  The  tests  demanded  by  the 
act  are  too  severe  and  complicated  to  be 
met  by  anyone  experiencing  or  threat- 
ened by  import  injury. 

The  President  has  now  proposed  a 
simple  test  for  deciding  when  adjust- 
ment assistance  should  be  provided  or 
tariffs  raised  to  give  relief  from  injurious 
Imports. 

His  bUl  provides  that  relief  will  be 
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avaUable  whenever  increased  Imports  are 
the  primary  cause  of  actual  or  threat- 
ened serious  injury.  The  American  pro- 
ducer, given  a  breathing  spell,  can  be 
expected  to  overcome  market  competi- 
tion, but  he  is  likely  to  be  out  of  business 
if  he  must  first  prove  that  a  tariff  reduc- 
tion was  the  cause  of  his  trouble. 

I  am  particularly  heartened  by  other 
provisions  in  the  bill  such  as  proposals 
that  would  enable  the  United  States  to 
crack  down  on  unfair  practices  that 
other  governments  may  use  to  restrict 
our  exports  to  their  markets  or  to  third 
countries.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  the 
President  has  given  us  a  realistic  and 
workable  bill  that  all  schools  of  opinion 
on  trade  policy  can  unite  behind. 


DEMOCRATIC  STUDY  GROUP  ANAL- 
YSIS OF  PROPOSED  REORGANIZA- 
TION BILL 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF   IXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  issue 
touches  more  directly  on  the  ability  of 
all  of  us  to  effectively  represent  our  con- 
stituents and  legislate  appropriately  on 
the  major  issues  confronting  our  Nation 
today  than  the  question  of  congressional 
procedures.  Congressional  reorganization 
and  reform  is  a  matter  that  affects  all 
of  our  interests  and  concerns. 

A  special  subcommittee  of  the  Rules 
Committee  has  been  studying  this  mat-  ^ 
ter  for  several  months  and  has  released 
a  143-page,  28,000-word  committee  print 
of  proposed  legislation  on  which  hear- 
ings are  now  being  held.  A  hearing  is 
scheduled  for  tomorrow,  Thursday,  No- 
vember 20,  and  additional  hearings  are 
expected  to  be  scheduled  soon  there- 
after. 

Among  the  items  included  in  the  pro- 
posed bill  are  changes  in  committee  pro- 
cedures and  staffing,  broadcasting  of 
committee  hearings,  and  floor  sessions, 
major  new  fiscal  controls,  data  proc- 
essing, payroll,  and  so  forth. 

Because  of  the  importance  and  com- 
plexity of  this  issue,  the  staff  of  the 
democratic  study  group  has  prepared 
an  indepth  analysis  of  the  proposed  bill. 
I  commend  this  excellent  DSG  study 
to  all  Members,  especially  those  who 
plan  to  testify  before  the  subcommittee 
this  week  or  nejrt: 

DSG  Stajt  Analysis  of  Proposed  Concrxs- 

SIONAL  RXOHGANIZATION  BUX 

(Note. — Only  provisions  applicable  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  described.  Page 
numbert  refer  to  the  Committee  bill.) 

TrrLK  I — THE  commtttex  system 
Section  101:  Rulemaking  power  of  the  Senate 
and  House — page  2 
This   section   acknowledges   the   power  of 
the  House  to  change  its  rules  at  any  time. 

Section  102:  Calling  of  committee  meetings 
page  2 
Present  House  Rules  (Clause  26  of  Rule 
XI)  require  each  committee  except  Appro- 
prlatlonfi  to  schedule  regular  weekly,  bi- 
weekly or  monthly  meetlAga  for  the  trans- 
action of  committee  business.  They  provide 
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that  a  committee  chairman  may  also  schea- 
ule  additional  meetings  aa  he  deems  neces- 
sary. 

Each  committee  is  required  to  meet  to 
discuss  any  business  before  it  on  the  sched- 
uled meeting  date  at  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man, or  when  a  rr»Jorlty  of  the  committee 
has  called  a  meeting  when  the  chairman  has 
failed  to  do  so. 

In  order  for  a  majority  to  call  a  meeting, 
three  members  miist  first  make  a  request. 
If  the  chairman  does  not  call  a  meeting 
within  three  days  of  a  request  at  a  date 
within  seven  caler>dar  days,  a  majority  of 
the  committee  may  file  a  notice  In  writing 
setting  the  time  and  place  for  the  meeting. 
The  Committee  BUI  adds  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  the  conrunlttees  covered 
by  the  provisions  related  to  the  calling  of 
meetings.  It  permits  the  chairman  to  call  a 
meeting  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution  be- 
fore the  committee  or  for  other  committee 
business. 

The  tain  Is  more  specific  In  that  It  spells 
out  the  procedures  by  which  a  majority  of 
the  committee  may  call  a  meeting  It  re- 
quires that  the  original  requcot  be  in 
wrttlnR.  that  the  statf  Immediately  notlly 
the  chairman  of  the  request,  .md  that  the 
staff  notify  all  members  of  the  time  and 
place  of  any  meeting  called  by  this  method 
Tho-blll  doee  not.  however,  change  the  num- 
ber of  people  needed  to  call  a  meeting  or 
alter  the  three  day  waiting  period. 

The  Committee  bill  includes  a  new  re- 
quirement that  regular  meeting  dates  be  set 
by  written  rule  adopted  by  the  committee  It 
requires  the  committee  to  meet  on  the  regu- 
lar date  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution  be- 
fore It  or  any  other  committee  business  un- 
less otiierwtse  provided  bi/  wntten  com rnif- 
tee  rule. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  if  the  commit- 
tee chairman  is  absent  from  any  regular, 
additional  or  special  meeting,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  majority  will  preside  The 
preeent  rules  do  not  provide  for  this  situa- 
tion. 

Impact — The  committee  bill  provides  no 
major  change  in  present  practice  It  does 
include  the  Appropriations  Committee  under 
the  rule.  It  also  appears  to  more  specifically 
allow  the  chairman  to  call  a  meeting  lor  a 
specific  purpose  rather  than  permit  any  busi- 
ness to  be  taken  up  at  an  additional  meet- 
ing called  by  the  chairman.  However,  the 
bin  does  not  idter  the  number  of  people 
needed  to  call  a  special  meeting,  nor  does  it 
change  the  three  day  waiting  period. 
Section  103:  Open  committee  business  meet- 
ings— page  5 
Present  House  Rules  (Clause  26  of  Rule 
XI)  require  that  all  meetings  conducted  by 
standing  committees  or  their  subcommittees 
be  open  to  the  public  except  executive  ses- 
sions for  marking  up  bills  or  for  voting.  A 
majority  of  the  committee  may  also  order 
a  closed  executive  session. 

The  present  riUe»  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween meetings  and  hearings. 

The  Committee  Bill  would  exempt  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  from  the  provision 
requiring  open  business  meetings.  It  requires 
that  all  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  com- 
mittee business  wlU  be  open  to  the  public 
except  executive  sessions.  Unless  the  com- 
mittee by  written  rule  adopts  another  defini- 
tion, executive  sessions  Include  markups, 
meetings  for  voting  on  measures  or  matters 
and  meetings  to  discuss  Internal  committee 
business. 

The  ^Committee  bill  differs  from  present 
rules  In  that  It  differentiates  between  meet- 
ings and  hearings.  Hearings  are  covered  in 
Sec.  112.  They  will  not  be  open  to  the  public 
when  the  committee  decides  that  testimony 
may  relate  to  an  internal  security  matter: 
may  reflect  adversely  on  the  character  or 
reputation  of  the  witness  or  another;  may 
tend  to  defame,  degrade  or  incriminate  any 
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person:  or  they  should  not  be  open  for  any 
other  reason 

Impact. — The  bill  formalizes  and  gives 
House  approval  to  the  present  Appropria- 
tion Committee  procedure  of  holding  closed 
meetings  by  exempting  that  committee  from 
the  open  meeting  requirement.  While  the 
bill  does  eliminate  the  provision  which  al- 
lows a  majority  of  the  committee  to  vote  to 
hold  a  closed  meeting.  It  defines  most  com- 
mittee meetings  as  executive  sessions  any- 
way. 

The  proposed  rule  would  permit  com- 
mittees to  hold  open  executive  sessions  If 
they  adopt  rules  to  that  efTect  but  it  does 
not  encourage  such  a  procedure 

Comments — The  bill  should  encourage 
open  sessions  of  all  committees  Including  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  It  should  not 
sanction  legislating  In  secret  Op)en  markup 
sessions  and  public  voting  are  the  essence 
of  real  reform  In  this  area 

Section   104-   Public  announcement   o.t 
committee    votes— page   6 

Present  House  Rules  (Clause  27(g)  of  Rule 
XI)  require  each  committee  to  keep  a  record 
of  all  committee  action  Including  votes  on 
which  a  record  vote  Is  demanded.  There  is 
no  requirement  that  such  votes  be  available 
to  the  public  and  they  generally  are  not 

The  Committee  Bill  provides  that  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  for  and  against  repwrt- 
Ing  a  measxire  by  record  vote  must  be  an- 
nounced by  the  Committee  and  Included  In 
the  report  on  the  bill. 

Impact.— This  reform  will  not  make  much 
difference  becau.se  there  is  no  requirement 
that  the  vote  of  Individual  members  be  dis- 
closed. Further,  the  change  applies  only  to 
the  vote  on  reporting  the  bill  and  not  to 
amendments  taken  tip  by  the  Committee 

Commenf. —The  Conamlttee  proposal  con- 
tinues the  practice  of  legislating  In  secret. 
Real  reform  In  this  area  would  provide  that 
each  Committee  member's  vote  on  every 
amendment  and  every  other  matter  on  which 
a  record  vote  is  taken  be  available  to  the 
public. 

The  Committee  bill  provides  a  different 
rule  for  the  Senate,  drawing  on  present  Sen- 
ate practice.  It  requires  the  results  of  a  roll 
call  on  any  measure  or  amendment  to  be 
announced  In  the  Committee  report  or  pre- 
vlotisly  by  the  Committee  TTie  announce- 
ment must  Include  a  tabulation  of  how  each 
member  present  at  the  meeting  voted. 

Section  105:  Filing  of  committee  reports 

Present  House  Rules  (Clause  27(a)(1)  of 
Rule  XI)  establish  the  duty  of  each  com- 
mittee chairman  to  report  or  cause  to  be 
reported  promptly  to  the  House  any  measure 
approved  by  his  committee  and  to  take  steps 
or  cause  steps  to  be  taken  to  bring  the 
measure  to  a  vote.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
must  file  a  report  within  three  days. 

The  Cdmmittee  Bill  requires  the  report  to 
be  filed  within  seven  calendar  days  (exclud- 
ing days  the  House  Is  not  In  session)  after 
there  Is  a  written  requect  from  a  majority 
of  the  committee  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
cxjmmlttee.  The  provision  does  not  apply  to  a 
report  of  the  Appropriations  Ctommlttee  or  a 
rep>ort  of  the  Rules  Committee  with  respect 
to  rulee.  Joint  rules,  or  the  order  of  business 
of  the  House 

Impact. — This  procedure  would  have  little 
If  any  effect  on  the  reporting  of  bills  since 
most  committees  now  report  bills  promptly 
once  they  have  been  approved. 

Ccrmment. — The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee should  not  be  exempted  from  this  provi- 
sion. The  Appropirlatlons  Committee  Chair- 
man should  be  required  to  respond  to  a 
majority  of  hU  committee  Jvist  as  other 
chairmen  would  be  required  to  respond  to  a 
majority  of  their  committees. 

Section  106:  Proxy  voting — page  9 

Present  House  Rules  do  not  make  specific 
provision  for  proxy  voting.  They  simply  re- 
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quire  that  a  majority  of  a  committee  be 
present  to  report  a  bill.  Thus  committees 
make  their  own  rules  regarding  whether  to 
permit  general  proxies.  si>eclal  proxies,  or  no 
proxies  at  all  For  example,  general  proxies 
are  authorized  under  the  rules  of  four  com- 
mittees (Government  Operations.  Education 
and  Labor.  District  of  Columbia,  and  Post 
Office  &  Civil  Service);  special  proxies  which 
may  only  be  used  on  a  designated  matter  are 
authorized  under  the  rules  of  six  committees 
(Interior.  Merchant  Marine  <fe  Fisheries.  Ag- 
riculture. Banking  &  Currency,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  Armed  Services);  rules  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Commifee  are  silent  on  the  matter 
of  proxies,  and  the  practice  In  other  com- 
mittees Is  unknown. 

The  Committee  Bill  would  permit  only 
special  proxies  limited  to  "a  specific  measure 
or  matter  and  any  amendments  thereto  " 
The  bill  prohibits  proxy  voting  altogether 
unless  the  committee  adopts  a  WTltten  rule 
specifically  authorizing  proxy  voting  and  re- 
quires that  the  proxy  authorization  be  In 
writing,  that  It  designate  the  person  author- 
ized to  use  it.  and  that  it  be  limited  to  a 
specific  issue 

Impact  -  The  provision  would  prohibit 
general  proxies  entirely  and  would  allow  vot- 
ing by  special  proxy  only  under  certain 
conditions. 

Com  men  f.— Some  Members  feel  that  pro- 
hibiting general  proxies  and  allowing  only 
special  proxies  will  encourage  gamesmanship 
In  that  proponents  of  a  particular  matter 
could  organize  surprise  attacks  on  the  oppo- 
sition by  showing  up  In  force  to  vote  on  that 
matter  when  the  unsuspecting  opposition 
lacked  proxies  for  their  absent  colleagues. 
They  also  argue  that  the  provision  would  re- 
quire Members  to  prepare  numerous  separate 
proxies  If  several  measures  were  to  be  taken 
up  at  a  single  meeting  of  a  committee. 

SectioJi    107:    Supplemental,    minority    and 
additional  views — page  11 

Present  House  Rules  do  not  require  the 
printing  of  supplemental,  minority  or  addi- 
tional views.  However,  most  committees  do 
print  such  views  as  part  of  their  report. 

The  Committee  Bill  provides  that  mem- 
bers be  given  three  calendar  days  to  file 
supplemental,  minority  or  additional  views 
If  they  give  notice  of  their  Intention  to  file 
such  views  at  the  time  the  measure  or  mat- 
ter Is  approved  by  the  committee.  The  views 
must  be  printed  as  part  of  the  report  which 
must  be  In  a  single  volume  and  state  on  Its 
cover  that  the  views  are  included  as  part  of 
it.  The  provision  would  not  apply  to  the 
Appropriations  and  Rules  Committee. 

Impact. — The  proposal  will  probably  have 
little  effect  on  making  It  easier  for  members 
to  have  views  printed  since  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  which  does  not  permit 
them  is  not  covered  by  the  provision.  In 
fact,  the  provision  may  be  more  restrictive 
than  present  practice.  It  appears  that  a 
member  would  have  to  be  present  when  the 
bill  Is  ordered  reported  and  make  known  his 
intention  to  file  views  at  that  time.  There 
Is  also  no  provision  for  a  member  to  be 
granted  an  opportunity  to  read  the  majority 
report  which  will  be  part  of  the  legislative 
history,  before  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
file  views. 

Comment.^lf  reform  Is  needed  Ir  this 
area,  it  Is  most  urgently  needed  with  re- 
spect to  the  Appropriations  Committee.  No 
supplemental,  minority  or  additional  views 
are  printed  with  its  report  and  members 
are  denied  access  to  the  views  of  knowledge- 
able members  of  that  committee  who  dis- 
sent from  majority  point  of  view. 

There  Is  a  possibility  also  that  three  cal- 
endar days  (including  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
holidays  and  other  days  when  the  House  Is 
not  In  session)  is  too  short  a  time  to  allow 
for  the  filing  of  views. 

In  addition,  real  reform  In  this  area  might 
require    that    each    committee    member    be 
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given  an  opportunity  to  read  the  majority 
report  before  determining  If  he  wants  to 
have  his  own  views  Included  in  the  rep>ort 
as  well 

Section  108:  Availability  of  committee  re- 
ports and  printed  hearings  on  measures 
and  matters  before  floor  consideration 
thereof — page  13 

Present  House  Rules  (Clause  6  of  Rule 
XXI)  provide  that  no  general  appropria- 
tion bin  may  be  considered  until  printed 
committee  hearings  and  a  committee  report 
thereon  have  been  available  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  for  at  least  three  calendar  days. 
There  Is  no  provision  requiring  that  reports 
on  other  bills  be  available  prior  to  floor  con- 
sideration. 

The  Committee  Bill  provides  that  no  meas- 
ure or  matter  can  be  taken  up  In  the  House 
unless  the  report  of  the  committee  has  been 
available  for  three  calendar  days  excluding 
Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays.  If  hear- 
ings have  been  held,  the  committee  Is  re- 
quired to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
have  the  hearings  printed  and  available  for 
distribution  to  Members  before  floor  con- 
sideration. 

The  proi'ision  does  not  apply  to  the  Ap- 
propriations and  Rules  Committees.  It  also 
does  not  apply  to  privileged  matters  under 
Clause  22  of  Rule  XI.  of  the  House.  These 
Include  general  Appropriation  bills;  reports 
on  the  right  of  a  Member  to  his  seat;  enrolled 
bills;  matters  related  to  printing  from  the 
House  Administration  Committee:  matters 
on  expenditure  of  contingent  funds  of  the 
House:  bills  on  forfeiture  of  land  grants  to 
railroads  and  other  corporations;  bills  pre- 
venting speculation  in  public  lands;  bills 
for  the  reservation  of  public  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  actual  and  bona  fide  settlers:  bills 
for  the  admission  of  new  states;  bills  author- 
izing the  Improvement  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors; rules.  Joint  rules  and  orders  of  busi- 
ness; general  pension  bills  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee:  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
recommending  action  with  respect  to  an  in- 
dividual Member;  officer  or  employee  of  the 
House  as  a  result  of  an  Investigation  by  the 
Committee  relating  to  official  conduct;  and 
bills  raising  revenue. 

The  provision  also  does  not  apply  to  any 
measure  for  the  declaration  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency,  or  to  any  executive  deci- 
sion, determination  or  action  which  would 
become  effective  or  continue  to  be  effective 
In  the  absence  of  Congressional  action. 

Impact. — This  provision  would  Improve 
present  practices  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee which  often  does  not  have  reports 
on  hearings  available  until  the  day  the  bills 
are  taken  upon  the  floor.  However,  It  would 
not  have  any  effect  on  the  late  availability 
of  revenue  bills,  some  public  works  bills  and 
a  wide  variety  of  other  measures  which  are 
exempt  from  the  provision.  With  respect  to 
general  appropriations  bills,  reports  would 
still  have  to  be  available  only  three  calendar 
days  before  floor  consideration  Including 
weekends  and  holidays. 

Comment. — The  Committee  proposal  ex- 
empts too  many  matters  from  the  require- 
ment that  reports  be  available  in  time  for 
evaluation.  In  addition.  It  does  nothing  to 
Improve  the  availability  of  appropriations 
bills  which  simply  cannot  be  thoroughly  eval- 
uated by  most  members  in  the  time  now 
provided.  A  minimum  of  a  week  should  be 
allowed  before  appropriations  bills  can  be 
considered  after  the  reports  are  available. 

Real  reform  In  this  area  would  also  con- 
sist of  a  requirement  that  all  committee  re- 
ports be  automatically  sent  to  each  Mem- 
ber's office. 

Section  109:  Motions  for  consideration  by  the 
House  of  measures  previously  made  in  order 
by  resolution — page  16 
Present   House   Rules   contain   no  speciSc 

provision  authorizing  the  calling  on  a  com- 
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mlttee  member  to  bring  a  motion  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  Committee  Bill  permits  the  Speaker 
to  call  on  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
reported  a  bill  to  make  a  motion  for  floor 
consideration  if  the  bill  has  not  been  taken 
up  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  rule 
has  been  granted  provided  that  the  commit- 
tee has  authorized  the  member  to  make  the 
motion. 

Impact. — This  provision  will  permit  the 
Speaker  to  call  on  a  member  of  a  committee 
which  has  reported  the  bill  to  start  floor 
consideration  when  a  rule  has  been  granted 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
reported  the  bill  has  refused  to  move  for 
floor  consideration 

Section  110:  Committee  funds — page  16 

Present  House  Rules  do  not  require  con- 
solidation of  contingency  fund  requests. 

The  Committee  Bill  requires  the  standing 
conamlttees  (except  Appropriations)  to  con- 
solidate requests  for  committee  staffs  and 
expenses  to  be  paid  from  the  contingency 
fund  of  the  House  (rather  than  from  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  bills)  into  a 
single  primary  expense  resolution  providing 
for  the  payment  of  expenses  of  the  commit- 
tee and  its  subcommittees.  The  resolution 
could  not  be  considered  in  the  House  until 
a  printed  report  has  been  available  for  one 
calendar  day.  The  report  must  specify  (i )  the 
total  funds  sought  for  all  purposes  of  the 
committee  and  subcommittees  under  the  res- 
olution; (2)  the  total  sought  for  an  expenses 
of  the  subcommittees;  (3)  the  total  sought 
for  each  subcommittee  and  (4)  the  amount 
sought  for  committee  expenses  attributable 
to  unforseen  needs  and  circumstances  Includ- 
ing allocations  to  subcommittees. 

The  Committee  bill  also  provides  for  addi- 
tional expense  resolutions  which  may  be 
taken  up  after  the  committee  report  has 
been  available  for  one  calendar  day.  The  re- 
port must  give  the  total  amount  requested 
In  the  new  resolution,  detail  the  purpcise  for 
which  the  funds  are  needed  and  state 
whether  they  are  for  the  committee  or  a 
designated  subcommittee,  and  state  why  they 
were  not  requested  in  the  primary  expense 
resolution. 

The  Committee  bill  states  that  the  expend- 
itures by  subcommittee  are  subject  to  au- 
thority and  direction  of  the  full  committee 
and  that  the  minority  party  is  entitled  to 
receive  fair  consideration  in  appointment  of 
staff  pursuant  to  expense  resolutions. 

Impact. — This  provision  would  make  It 
more  difficult  for  committees  to  secTire  funds 
from  the  contingency  funds  of  the  House. 
It  might  also  make  it  more  difficult  for  com- 
mittee chairman  to  reorganize  subcommit- 
tees during  the  session  since  subcommittee 
allocations  would  be  fixed. 

Section    111:    Public    notice    of    committee 
hearings — page  21 

Present  House  Rules.  There  appears  lo  be 
no  specific  provision  for  public  notification 
of  hearings. 

The  Committee  Bill  requires  each  House 
Committee  except  Rules  to  make  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  date,  place  and  subject 
matter  of  any  hearing  at  least  one  week  in 
advance  for  the  hearing,  unless  the  commit- 
tee determines  that  there  is  good  cause  to 
begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date.  If  this 
Is  the  case,  the  committee  would  be  required 
to  make  public  announcement  of  the  hearing 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Impact. — This  provision  would  probably 
have  no  Impact.  Committees  generally  give 
notice  that  they  will  hold  public  hearings.  If 
they  are  not  inclined  to  do  so  this  measure 
would  not  require  them  to  because  they  could 
always  meet  the  good  cause  exception. 

Comment . — The  standard  provided  for  per- 
mitting a  committee  to  hold  a  hearing  with- 
out giving  one  week's  public  notice  is  too 
vague.  If  there  are  to  be  exceptions  to  this 
rule  they  should  be  spelled  out  more 
specifically. 
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Section  112:  Open  committee  hearings — 
page  23 

Present  House  Rules  do  not  distinguish 
between  meetings  and  hearings  They  provide 
for  open  meetings  except  for  marking  up 
bills,  voting  or  where  the  committee  by  ma- 
jority vote  orders  an  Executive  session. 

The  Committee  Bill  provides  separately  for 
hearings, and  meetings  (see  also  Sec.  i03).' 
This  section  would  provide  for  public  hear- 
ings except  where  testimony  to  be  taken  may 
relate  to  a  matter  of  national  security  or 
may  tend  to  adversely  affect  the  character  or 
reputation  of  any  otlier  indlvidu&l.  may  tend 
to  degrade,  defame  or  incriminate  any  per- 
son, or  "for  any  other  urgent  reason"  should 
not  be  open  to  the  public. 

Impact.— It  Is  unlikely  that  this  provision 
would  curb  any  tendency  toward  secret  com- 
mittee hearings  since  it  does  not  require  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  reason  for  closing  a  meeting 
or  establish  guidelines  for  use  of  the  "other 
urgent  reason"  exception.  Thus  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  could  continue  to 
bar  the  public  from  Its  hearings. 

Comment. — The  second  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress  recom- 
mended open  hearings  except  where  the  tes- 
timony might  bear  on  national  security  mat- 
ters or  reflect  adversely  on  the  character  or 
reputation  of  the  witness  or  others  It  did 
not  recommend  so  broad  a  loophole  as  "for 
any  other  reason  should  not  be  open  " 
Section  113:  Statements  of  witnefsc  at  com- 
mitter  liennngs   -page   24 

Present  House  Rules  (Clause  27(f  i  of  Rule 
XI)  provide  that  each  committee  shall  so  far 
as  practicable  require  all  wltne.^ses  appear- 
ing before  It  to  file  in  advance  written  state- 
ments of  their  prepared  testimony  and  to 
limit  their  oral  presentation  to  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  their  argument  Committee  staff  Is 
required  to  prepare  digests  of  such  state- 
ments for  use  by  committee  members 

The  Committee  Bill  merely  eliminates  the 
requirement  that  staff  prepare  digests  of 
testimony  where  it  has  been  submitted  in 
advance. 

Impact. — This  provision  would  have  little 
impact.  Some  committees  now  secure  testi- 
mony In  advance  The  Committee  bill  doesn't 
strengthen   the  requirement  to  do  so. 

Comment. — The  standard  Incorporated  un- 
der this  provision  Is  so  vague  that  testimony 
is  rarely  filed  In  advance.  A  stronger  pro- 
vision Is  needed  if  this  practice  is  to  be- 
come more  widespread 

Section  114:  Calling  of  witnesses  selected  by 
the  minority  at  committee  hearings — page 
23 

Present  House  Rules  do  not  require  that 
committees  allot  time  for  minority  witnesses, 
but  as  a  practical  matter  they  do  so. 

The  Committee  Bill  entitles  the  minority 
members  of  a  committee  to  call  witnesses 
selected  by  the  minority  during  at  least  one 
day  of  the  hearing  if  a  majority  of  the  mi- 
nority party  members  so  request. 

Impact. — This  provision  would  probably 
have  little  Impact  since  committees  genenally 
appear  to  permit  witnesses  recommendedby 
the  minority. 

Section  115:  Points  of  order  u-ith  respect  to 
committee  hearing  procedures — page  26 
Present  House  Procedure  appears  to  permit 
a  point  of  order  with  respect  to  committee 
hearing  procedure  only  as  to  the  question  of 
whether  a  quorum  is  present  to  report  the 
bill. 

The  Committee  Bill  permits  a  point  of 
order  against  a  measure  reported  by  a  com- 
mittee on  grounds  that  the  committee  pro- 
cedures violated  the  House  rules  If  the  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  making  the  point  of 
order  raised  it  In  the  committee  when  the 
matter  was  being  considered. 

Impact — This  provision  would  permit 
more  points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  bills  on  grounds  that  proper  committee 
procedures  were  violated. 
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Comment. — There  la  some  concern  that 
this  provision  mlgbit  be  used  by  obstruc- 
tlonlsta  to  prevent  floor  consideration  of  bills 
on  technicalities.  Further,  the  provision  in- 
vites floor  controversy  which  reaches  back 
Into  the  conduct  of  committee  hearings. 
However,  it  can  also  be  argued  that  such  a 
provision  Is  needed,  and  might  even  be 
expanded,  to  assure  that  fair  procedures  are 
followed.  Also,  points  of  order  under  this 
provision  could  only  be  raised  by  members  of 
the  committee  which  reported  the  bill. 

Section  118:  Broadcasting  of  Committee 
hearings — page  27 

Present  House  Rules  are  silent  on  the  ques- 
tion of  broadcasting  hearings.  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum  banned  televising  and  broadcasting 
of  House  hearings  la  1952,  holding  that  the 
rules  did  not  permit  coverage  of  hearings  by 
television,  radio,  tape  recording  or  newsreel. 
The  change  did  not  affect  still  photographers 
or  press  reporters.  Although  the  ban  was  pro- 
tested by  press  representatives,  the  House 
went  along  with  the  Speaker's  ruling  and  It 
has  stood  unchanged  since  that  time. 

The  Committee  Bill  authorizes  broadcast- 
ing and  televising  of  public  hearings  of  House 
committees  and  public  sessions  of  the  House 
Itself.  Broadcasting  and  televising  of  com- 
mittee hearings  would  be  permitted  only  If 
the  committee  "by  majority  vote"  so  ap- 
proves and  ~pro^l'l*<l  ^^^^  such  broadcasting 
and  televising  is  conducted  In  accordance 
with  rules  set  forth  in  the  committee  bill 
pertaining  to  such  coverage.  The  committee 
bill  sets  forth  several  explicit  and  highly 
restrictive  rules  regarding  the  coverage  of 
committee  hearings  by  radio  and  television. 
For  example,  live  broadcasts  must  be  unin- 
terrupted, witnesses  cannot  be  televised 
against  their  will,  all  television  and  radio 
broadcasts  shall  be  under  pool  arrangements 
with  coverage  available  to  all  stations,  only 
two  fixed  cameras  may  be  used,  additional 
lighting  to  raise  the  lighting  level  to  the  low- 
est level  "necessary"  may  be  installed  at  the 
media's  expense,  but  floodlights,  spotlights, 
etc.  may  not  be  used. 

Broadcasting  and  televising  sessions  of  the 
House  would  be  permitted  "under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Sf>eaker,  after  con- 
sultation and  agreement  with  the  minority 
leader,  may  promulgate."  Presumably,  the 
Speaker  would  have  sole  authority  to  permit 
or  prevent  such  coverage  since  the  commit- 
tee bill  appears  to  be  silent  on  this  point. 

/mpoct.— Providing  authority  to  broadcaat 
and  televise  committee  and  House  sessions 
Is  a  step  In  the  direction  of  making  delibera- 
tions of  public  affairs  In  the  House  more 
visible.  However,  the  proposed  rules  and  con- 
ditions for  such  coverage  are  far  more  re- 
strictive than  those  used  In  the  Senate. 

Comment. — More  exposure  of  the  conduct 
of  public  business  In  the  House  via  the  broad- 
cast media  would  be  highly  beneflclal  and 
would  enhance  prospects  for  enactment  of 
legislation  more  resp>onslve  to  the  nation's 
needs.  Such  coverage  therefore  should  be 
encouraged,  not  discouraged  by  setting  un- 
reasonable rules  and  conditions  such  as 
those  proposed  In  this  bill.  Only  the  moet 
minimal  restrictions  are  placed  on  coverage 
by  the  printed  media,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple should  be  followed  in  regard  to  cover- 
age by  broadcast  media. 

Section  117:  Committee  meetings  during  ses- 
sions of  the  Houses  of  Congress — page  39 

Present  House  Rules  (Clause  31  of  Rule  XI) 
provide  that  only  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
eriunent  Opteratlons,  Rules,  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  and  Internal  Security  m»y 
meet  whUe  the  House  Is  In  session  without 
special  leave. 

The  Committee  Bill  would  permit  commit- 
tees to  sit  while  the  House  la  In  session  with- 
out special  leave  except  when  bills  are  being 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  Ho>wever,  the  prohibition  against  meet- 
ing, without  special  leave,  during  the  amend- 
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ment  proceM  does  not  apply  to  the  Appro- 
priations Conunittee  and  the  four  oommlt- 
teee  covered  by  the  present  exception.  These 
oommlttees  could  continue  to  meet  at  any 
time. 

Impact. — This  provision  adds  the  Appro- 
priations Oommlttee  to  the  list  of  select  oom- 
mlttees which  may  meet  at  any  time  while 
the  House  Is  In  session  and  permits  other 
oommlttees  to  meet  part  of  the  Ume  while 
the  House  Is  In  session. 

Comment. — Why  not  prohibit  all  commit- 
tees  from   meeting  during  the  amendment 
process  except  in  cases  of  emergency? 
Section   118:  Legislative  review  by  standing 
committees — paj^e  40 

Present  House  Rules  (Clause  28  of  Rule 
XI)  require  each  standing  committee  to  ex- 
ercise watchfulness  of  the  execution  by  the 
administrative  agencies  concerned  of  any 
laws  the  subject  matter  of  which  Is  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittees are  required  to  study  all  pertinent 
rep>orts  and  data  submitted  to  the  House  by 
the  agencies  In  the  Executive  branch. 

The  Committee  Bill  requires  each  stand- 
ing committee  to  review  and  study  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  the  application,  administra- 
tion and  execution  of  laws  within  its  Juris- 
diction. It  also  requires  each  standing  com- 
mittee to  submit  to  the  House  a  yearly  re- 
port on  its  review  activities  for  the  previous 
year.  The  Committees  on  Appropriations. 
House  Administration,  Rules  and  Standards 
of  Ofllclal  Conduct  are  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirement. 

Impact. — ^The  Committee  provision  would 
require  annual  reports  on  committee  over- 
sight tMitivlties.  It  Is  unclear  why  such  re- 
ports are  neceaeary. 

Comment. — Legislative  oversight  activity 
will  not  be  increased  by  the  requirement  of 
a  refxjrt  which  will  drain  staff  time,  but  by 
the  increase  of  staff  responsible  for  this 
activity.  Tlie  repwrt  requirement  may  take 
staff  time  away  from  working  on  new  legis- 
lation. 

Section  119:  Conference  reports — pojre  42 
Present  Hov^e  Rules  (Clause  2  of  Rule 
XXVm)  require  that  a  detailed  statement 
sufficiently  explicit  to  Inform  the  House  of 
the  effect  of  amendments  or  propositions 
adopted  by  the  conferees  accompany  confer- 
ence reports.  The  rules  do  not  specifically 
provide  for  the  allocation  of  time  provided 
for  debate. 

The  Committee  Bill  requires  that  each 
conference  report  be  printed  as  a  report  of 
the  House.  It  would  be  required  to  include 
an  explanatory  statement  prepared  Jointly 
by  the  conferees  from  both  chambers  and 
would  have  to  be  as  detailed  as  that  required 
under  present  House  rules. 

The  Committee  bill  also  provides  that  the 
time  for  debate  must  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  parties. 

Impact. — The  only  slgnlflcant  change 
which  would  result  from  this  provision  is 
the  requirement  that  time  be  equally  divided 
between  the  organizational  majority  and 
minority.  Conference  reports  now  contain  a 
statement  of  the  House  conferees.  It  Is  not 
clear  why  a  Joint  statement  would  be  an 
Improvement. 

Comment. — In  order  to  assure  that  the 
real  minority  Is  heard,  time  should  be  divided 
between  opponents  and  proponents  of  the 
report,  not  between  the  two  parties  In  Con- 
gress. If  time  Is  not  so  allocated,  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  guarantee  that 
those  In  opposition  to  the  bill  receive  a  fair 
share  of  the  time. 

Section  120:  Clarification  of  certain  provi- 
visions  and  eliTnination  of  obsolete  lan- 
guage in  certain  House  rules- — page  44 

This  section  provides  that  rules  of  the 
House  apply  to  subcommittees;  that  com- 
mittees may  adopt  additional  rules  not  In- 
consistent with  House  rules;  and,  that  com- 
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mlttee  rules  apply  to  their  subcommittees. 
It  also  strikes  language  In  House  rules  re- 
ferring to  delegates  from  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 

TTTLM   n — nSCAI.    CONTBOLS 

Section  201 :    Budgetary  and  fiscal  data 
processing  system — page  48 

Present  Situation. — Such  a  system  does  not 
exist  at  present. 

The  Committee  Bill  directs  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  In  cooperation  with  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  to  develop,  establish 
and  maintain.  Insofar  as  practicable,  for  use 
by  the  federal  agencies,  a  standardised  in- 
formation and  data  processing  system  for 
budgetary  and  fiscal  data. 

Impact. — A  data  processing  system  could 
greatly  mcrease  the  ability  of  Members  of 
Congress  to  obtain  Information  on  the 
budget  and  the  economy. 

Comment. — While  data  processing  can 
make  more  information  available,  it  can  also 
create  problems  for  social  programs  the  bene- 
fits of  which  are  not  as  easily  quantified  as 
hardware  programs. 

Section  202:  Budget  standard  classifi- 
tions — page  49 
This  section  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau In  cooperation  with  the  Comptroller 
General  to  develop,  establish  and  maintain 
standard  classifications  of  programs,  activi- 
ties, receipts  and  expeuditures  of  federal 
agencies  to  1 )  meet  the  needs  of  the  various 
branches  of  government,  and  2)  facilitate 
the  data  processing  system  provided  under 
Sec.  201  through  the  utilization  of  modem 
automatic  data  processing  techniques. 

Section  203:  Availability  to  Congress  of  Budg- 
etary, fiscal,  and  related  data — page  50 
Present  Situation. — At  present  Congress 
must  obtain  most  of  Its  Information  directly 
from  the  various  departments  and  agencies. 
The  Committee  Bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  provide  In- 
formation to  Congress  on  the  location  and 
nature  of  data  available  In  the  various  fed- 
eral agencies.  On  request  of  any  committee, 
the  Secretary  and  Director  would  be  required 
to  furnish  Information  to  the  committee  on 
the  location  and  nature  of  the  date  and 
prepare  for  the  committee  summary  tables 
of  the  data  to  the  extent  feasible 

Impact. — The  procedure  outlined  In  the 
Committee  bill  could  make  the  data  avail- 
able more  easily  If  it  Is  already  centrally 
gathered.  Otherwise,  this  procedure  may 
take  longer  since  the  Treasury  and  Budget 
Bureau  would  have  to  collect  the  informa- 
tion first. 

Comment. — If  there  Is  to  be  established  an 
efficient  system  for  compiling  data  and  pro- 
viding It  to  committees,  the  same  Informa- 
tion should  be  available  to  Individual  Con- 
gressmen. In  addition,  there  might  be  made 
available  to  all  Members  and  the  public  at 
least  a  list  of  the  types  of  Information  com- 
piled. 

Section  204:  Assistance  to  Congress  by  the 
GAO — page  50 

Present  Law. — While  many  cost  benefit 
studies  are  conducted  on  federal  programs, 
they  are  not  specifically  required  under  pres- 
ent laws. 

The  Committee  Bill  requires  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  to  review  and  analyse  the  re- 
sults of  government  programs  and  activities 
carried  on  under  existing  law.  Including  the 
making  of  cost  benefit  studies,  on  hie  own 
Initiative  or  when  ordered  by  either  House  or 
requested  by  any  committee  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  program  or  activity. 

The  bin  provides  that  OAO  shall  maintain 
employees  expert  In  cost  benefit  analysis  of 
government  programs  for  assignment  on  a 
temporary  basis  to  help  oommlttees  analyse 
cost  benefit  studies  furnished  by  federal 
agencies  and  to  conduct  cost  benefit  studies. 
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Impact. — This  proposal  would  undoubtedly 
Increase  the  number  of  cost  benefit  studies  of 
government  programs  and  proposed  new  pro- 
grams However,  these  studies  may  make  It 
even  more  difficult  to  pass  legislation  for  new 
programs  In  the  areas  of  welfare,  manpower, 
and  other  social  programs  because  the  value 
of  such  programs  Is  not  easily  measured  in 
coat  benefit  tenns. 

Comment. — In  the  Legislative  Reorg^anlza- 
tlon  Act  of  194fl,  GAO  was  given  authority 
to  make  "expenditure  analyses."  Congress  has 
never  appropriated  funds  for  this  purpose. 
Appropriations  committee  has  opposed  such 
funds.  They  give  rise  to  the  possibility  that 
the  OAO  may  become  Involved  In  policy  and 
political  problems. 

Section  205:  Power  and  duties  of  Comptroller 
General  in  connection  with  budgetary,  fis- 
cal and  related  matters — page  51 
This  provision  authorizes  the  Comptroller 
General  to  establish  in  the  GAO  any  offices 
or  divisions  he  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out    the   functions   and   duties   Imposed    on 
him  by  the  Committee  bill.  It  also  requires 
him  to  Include  In  his  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress information  on  the  performance  of  the 
functions  and  duties. 

Section  206:  Preservation  of  existing  author- 
ities and  duties  under  budget  and  account- 
ting  and  other  statutes — page  52 
This  provision  preserves  the  authority  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Budget  Director  and  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral under  present  statutes. 

Section  207:  Definition — page  52 
This  section  defines  "Federal  agency"  as 
any  department,  agency,  wholly  owned  gov- 
ernment corporation,  establishment  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  221:  Supplemental  budget 
information — page  53 

Present  Law  (Sec.  201(a)  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  as  amended)  re- 
quires the  President  to  transmit  to  Con- 
gress during  the  first  15  days  of  each  reg- 
ular session  the  Budget,  including  his  budget 
message,  summary  data  and  text  and  sup- 
porting detail.  The  present  legislation  gives 
the  President  authority  to  set  forth  a  variety 
of  different  types  of  Information  "in  such 
form  and  detail  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine." It  does  not  set  any  particular  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  disclosure  of  specific  In- 
formation on  new  or  extended  programs. 

The  Committee  Bill  (Subsection  a)  re- 
quires the  annual  budget  to  include  specific 
data  with  respect  to  each  prop>osal  for  new 
legislation  or  legislation  which  would  expand 
any  prebent  function.  This  additional  data 
would  Include  a  tabulation  showing  1 )  the 
amount  proposed  in  the  budget  for  appropri- 
ation and  expenditure  In  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  as  a  result  of  the  proposal,  and  2)  the 
estimated  appropriation  required  In  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years  diirlng  which  the  pro- 
posal would  be  In  effect. 

Subsection  b  of  the  Committee  bill  elimi- 
nates a  .series  of  sections  In  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  dealing  with  accrual  account- 
ing. It  aUo  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  to  Jointly  transmit  to  Congress  on  or 
before  June  1,  of  each  year  beginning  in 
1970.  a  supplemental  summary  of  the  budget 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  The  supple- 
mental summary  would  refiect  1 )  all  sub"- 
stantlal  alterations  In  our  reappraisals  of 
estimates  of  expenditures  and  receipts  and 
2)  all  substantial  obligations  Imposed  on  the 
budget  after  Its  transmission  to  Congress.  It 
would  also  Include  other  Information  on  ex- 
penditures and  receipts  and  the  condition  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  Committee  bill  also  requires  an  addi- 
tional document  from  the  President  (by 
June  1  of  each  year  beginning  In  1970) 
which  wjuld  include  summaries  of  estimated 
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expenditures  for  the  first  four  years  follow- 
ing the  next  fliacal  year  for  authorized  or 
mandatory  programs  and  summaries  of  esti- 
mated expenditures  in  the  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing the  next  year  of  balances  carried  over 
to  those  years. 

Impact. — This  proposal  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  requiring  at  some  point  during  each 
year  a  projection  of  the  estimated  eziiendl- 
tures  for  each  federal  program  over  a  five  year 
period.  It  is  difficult  to  access  how  much  of 
this  Information  would  be  hard  data  and 
how  much  would  be  purely  speculative  and  of 
little  value  since  it  would  probably  be 
changed  once  or  twice  a  year  over  the  five- 
year  period  Involved. 

The  supplementary  budget  data  might  be 
particularly  useful  however  If  the  provision 
of  the  bill  changing  the  fiscal  year  to  coin- 
cide with  the  calendar  year  Is  adopted  since 
the  original  budget  submissions  would  deal 
with  programs  a  full  year  ahead. 

Section  231:  AsslstaTice  by  General  Account- 
ing Offlce  to  congressional  committees  in 
connection  uHth  proposed  legislation  and 
committee  review  of  Federal  piograma  and 
activities — page  56 

Present  Law  provides  that  the  Comptroller 
General  may  be  called  upon  to  testify  be- 
fore congressional  conunlttees  to  provide  in- 
formation that  might  be  of  assistance  and 
to  testify  on  the  reports  which  the  Offlce 
has  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

The  Committee  Bill  requires  the  Comp- 
troller General,  upon  request,  to  provide  any 
committee  or  Joint  committee  or  their  staff 
with  any  GAO  report  which  would  assist  the 
committee  In  connection  vrtth  the  considera- 
tion of  new  legislation,  Including  appropri- 
ations or  its  review  of  any  program  or  activity 
of  a  federal  agency  within  Its  Jurisdiction. 

Impact. — Unless  the  Comptroller  General 
has  been  refusing  to  testify  before  congres- 
sional committees  with  respect  to  GAO  re- 
ports, and  no  such  Instance  has  come  to 
light,  this  provision  will  have  little  Impact. 

Section  232:  Furnishing  all  GAO  reports  to 

appropriations  and  Government  operations 

committees — page  56 

Present  Law  provides  that  GAO,  at  the 
request  of  a  committee,  shall  fiu-nlsh  repwrts 
on  bills  under  consideration  by  that  com- 
mittee. GAO  also  prepares  reports  on  its  own 
initiative. 

The  Committee  Bill  requires  that  all  GAO 
reports  to  Congress  also  be  provided  to  the 
Appropriations  and  Government  Operations 
Committees  and  any  other  committee  which 
might  have  an  Interest  in  the  subject  matter. 
GAO  would  be  required  to  prepare  bill  re- 
ports on  request. 

Impact. — The  Appropriations  and  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committees  of  the  House 
anl  Senate  would  automatically  receive  all 
GAO  reports  on  bills  introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress. Under  present  practice,  these  reports 
are  already  prepswed  at  the  request  of  the 
committees. 

Section  233:  Furnishing  GAO  reports  to  con- 
gressional committees — page  57 

Present  Law  provides  that  GAO,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  committee,  shall  furnish  special 
repwrts  on  bills  under  consideration  by  that 
committee.  These  reports  are  released  to 
other  committees  only  with  permission  of  the 
originating  committee. 

The  Committee  Bill  requires  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  provide  any  GAO  report 
requested  by  any  House  or  Senate  committee 
or   Joint   committee. 

Impact. — Under  this  provision  a  report  pre- 
pared for  one  committee  would  be  available 
to  any  other  committee,  even  if  the  originat- 
ing committee  opposed  release  of  the  re- 
port. 

Section  234:  Furnishing  committees  and 
Members  of  Congress  with  monthly  and 
annual  lists  of  GAO  reports — page  57 

Present  Law  does  not  require  that  such 
lists  be  furnished  to  Members  of  Congress. 
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The  Committee  Bill  requires  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  prepare  monthly  and 
cumulative  annual  lists  of  all  GAO  reports 
and  provide  all  Congressional  committees 
and  Members  of  Congress  with  copies  of  such 
lists. 

Impact. — Such  lists  woui*  provide  Mem- 
bers and  committees  with  'a  useful  Index  of 
GAO   reports. 

Section  241 :  Rulemaking  power  of  the  House 
and  Senate — page  59 

This  section  acknowledges  that  the  House 
may  change  Its  rules  at  any  time. 

Section  242:  Hearings  on  the  budget  by 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  Senate 
and  House — page  59 

Present  Law  (Sec.  138  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946)  requires  the 
formulation  of  a  legislative  budget  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session  of  Congress  by 
action  of  a  Joint  committee  composed  of 
the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Senate  Finance  Committee  and  both 
appropriations  Committees.  The  report  must 
contain  a  maximum  amount  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  and 
Include  an  amount  for  deficiencies.  If  re- 
ceipts will  exceed  expenditures.  It  must  con- 
tain a  recommendation  for  reduction  of  the 
public  debt.  The  report  on  the  legislative 
budget  must  be  accompanied  by  a  concur- 
rent resolution  adopting  the  budget.  If  ex- 
penditures will  exceed  receipts,  specific 
language  is  provided  for  a  section  raising  the 
public  debt.  .^ 

The  Committee  Bill  repeals  the  above  pro- 
visions. Instead,  It  requires  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  to  hold 
separate  or  Joint  hearings  on  "the  budget  as 
as  whole"  within  30  days  after  transmittal 
of  the  budget  to  Congress.  The  hearings  are 
to  have  particular  reference  to  1)  the  basic 
recommendations  and  budgetary  policies  of 
the  President  In  the  presentation  of  the 
budget  and  2)  the  fiscal,  financial  and  eco- 
nomic assumptions  used  as  bases  in  arriv- 
ing at  total  estimated  expenditures  and 
receipts. 

The  Committees  would  be  required  to  hear 
testimony  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors.  Other  witnesses  could  be 
called. 

The  hearings  would  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  committee  determines  that 
the  hearings  may  relate  to  a  paatter  of  na- 
tional security.  However,  public  notice  would 
not  have  to  be  given.  A  transcript  of  the 
hearings  would  be  available  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

Impact. — This  provision  wotild  eliminate 
the  requirement  of  a  legislative  budget  which 
critics  have  held  is  unworkable  because  the 
committee  charged  with  Its  preparation  is 
too  large  The  provisions  do  not  require  any 
action  on  the  budget  as  a  whole  except  the 
holdings  of  the  hesirings. 
Section  243:  Budget  review  by  Committees 

on  Appropriations  of  Senate  and  House — 

page  62 

Present  House  Rules  do  not  require  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  single  out  lor 
special  review  programs  under  the  control  of 
two  government  agencies.  This  has  generally 
been  considered  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Government  Oneratlons  Committee. 

The  Committee  Bill  adds  a  new  provision 
to  the  House  rules  directing  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  review  the  budget  trans- 
mittal each  year  "for  the  specific  purpose  of 
selective  examination  and  review  of  those 
programs  for  which  estimated  expenditures 
or  proposed  appropriations  would  be  made 
by,  or  be  under  the  control  of,  two  or  more 
goveriunent  agencies." 

Impact. — This  proposal  would  discourage 
executive  agency  efforts  at  Joint  funding  of 
social  programs  by  subjecting  such  jointly 
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funded  projects  t«  the  risk  that  their  per- 
sonnel will  beconie  tied  up  with  time  con- 
suming work  In  connection  with  special 
investigations 

Comments. — This  proposal  was  a  recom- 
mendation In  the  1966  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
It  noted  with  alarm  the  proliferation  of 
multi-agency  program  areas  that  cut  across 
Jurisdictional  lines  of  Individual  appropria- 
tions bills.  As  an  example,  the  report  states 
that  more  than  40  separate  agencies  and 
departments  are  conducting  programs  In  the 
field  of  education. 

Section  252  Cost  estimateK  in  reports  of 
Seiiatp  and  Hmite  committees  accompany- 
ing certain  legislative  measures-page  66 

Present  House  Rules  do  not  require  coet 
estimates  as  part  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee  Bill  would  require  the  re- 
port accomp.inylng  each  public  bill  or  joint 
resolution  to  contain  an  estimate  by  the 
committee  of  the  cost  to  be  incurred  In 
carrying  out  the  bill  or  resolution  In  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  bill  Is  reported  and 
In  each  of  the  Ave  subsequent  fiscal  years 
If  the  authorization  extends  to  them.  In 
cases  of  bills  affecting  revenues,  estimates 
would  on]l^  be  required  for  a  one  year  period. 

"the  report  would  also  have  to  include  any 
estimates  of  cost  made  by  a  government 
agency  and  submitted  to  the  committee 

//  the  committee  report  does  not  contain 
such  cost  estimates,  it  would  not  be  m  order 
to  consider  the  bill  or  joint  resolution  in  the 
Hou.'ie 

These  provisions  do  not  apply  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations.  Rules.  House  Ad- 
ministration, or  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct A  special  provision  makes  House  Mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  a  committee  of  the  House  for  pur- 
poses of  meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
.section 

Impact  -  At  present,  many  committees  in- 
clude In  their  reports  Executive  Department 
cost  estimiit.es  These  are  often  not  avail- 
able for  social  programs,  however.  The  Com- 
mittee bill  would  require  each  committee 
to  provide  its  own  cost  estimates  and  to 
compare  Uiem  with  Executive  Branch  esti- 
mates where  oosslble  Speculative  five-year 
cost  estimates  of  this  type  would  provide 
rcady-ammunition  for  opponents  of  new 
social  programs 

Section  25.1    Appropriations  on  an  annual 
ba.'as — page  69 

Present  House  Rules  do  not  require  that 
appropnauons  be  placed  on  an  annual  basis 

The  Committee  Bill  requires  the  commit- 
tees to  endeavor  to  insure  that  all  continuinK 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal  and 
District  goveriuncnr*  are  deslgne<l  and  far- 
ried  on  so  that  appropriations  can  be  made 
for  them  annually 

The  bill  also  requires  the  committees  to 
review  ct)ntinulns»  pr^srams  for  which  ap- 
propr;at;oiis  are  not  made  annually  to  .see  if 
the  piokjrnni  could  be  mi  tlllled  to  be  placed 
jii  an  a;)iui.il  appropriation  basis 

hnf-act.  This  ppinlsion  -ould  have  serious 
effects  on  such  pT)t;ranis  as  riot  and  fiocxl 
Insurance  and  other  pro^ranxs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Houiini?  For  example,  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association  which 
bujs  below  market  rate  mortgaRes  relies 
heavily  on  revolving  loan  authority. 

This  proposal  also  could  result  In  the 
setting  aside  of  large  sums  of  money  for 
i^pecihc  programs  (such  as  flood  insurance) 
where  It  is  not  possible  to  tell  In  advanc*  if 
the  funds  will  be  needed  It  would.  Uierefore. 
make  less  money  arailable  to  other  programs. 
In  addu.on,  It  would  be  disruptive  of  pro- 
grajn  continuity  since  annual  program  funds 
could  not  be  counted  on  and  planned  for  In 
advance. 
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Section  254:  Revieic  by  committees  of  grant- 
in-aid  program.^- — page  71 

Present  House  Rules  contain  no  specific 
requirement  for  p>erlodlc  review  of  grant-in- 
aid  programs. 

The  Committee  Bill  would  require  all 
standing  House  committees  (except  House 
Administration.  Rules,  and  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  I  periodically  to  conduct  a 
complete  review  of  grant-in-aid  programs 
under  their  Jurisdiction  The  requirement 
would  apply  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee only  with  respect  to  the  multlagency  pro- 
grams 

Impact — The  provision  does  not  set  any 
criteria  for  the  review  and  does  not  require 
any  specific  recommendations  to  stem  from 
the  review  Therefore,  it  could  have  no  im- 
pact Also,  it  Is  unclear  how  often  a  "perl- 
(Xlic"  review  mtist  be  undertaken  When 
taken  with  the  preceding  provision,  how- 
ever, this  requirement  could  lead  to  further 
efforts  to  put  programs  on  an  annual  appro- 
priations basis. 

Section  261:  Change  in  fiscal  year — page  72 

At  present,  the  fiscal  year  for  federal  pro- 
grams begins  on  July  1  of  one  year  and  ends 
on  June  30  of  the  next. 

The  Committee  Bill  would  change  the  fis- 
cal year  for  all  departments,  agencies  and 
Instrvimentalltles  of  the  Federal  and  District 
governments  to  coincide  with  the  calendar 
year  effective  with  the  fourth  calendar  year 
after  enactment 

/"ipa<f.  -This  change  could  Improve  the 
operation  of  government  by  permitting  the 
Congre.  s  more  time  to  pass  appropriation 
bills  before  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
thereby  eliminate  the  need  for  the  present 
reliance  on  continuing  appropriations  which 
are  disruptive  of  government  program  ex- 
pansloft 

Spcfion   262:    Implementation   of  fiscal   year 
change — page  72 

Tlie  Committee  Bill  requires  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  provide  by 
rpgulatitm.  order  or  otherwise  for  the  tran- 
sition to  the  new  fiscal  year  system.  He 
would  submit  to  Congress  a  draft  or  drafts 
nf  any  additional  legislation  necessary  to 
make  the  change 

TirLE    in — SOURCES    or    intormation 

Section    .'iOl:    Increase    m    professional   staffs 

of  Senate  standing  committees 

This  section  applies  to  the  Senate  only. 
Section  302:  Increase  in  professional  staffs  of 
House  standing  committees:  House  minor- 
ity   piofc-^iumal    and    clerical    staffs,    fair 
treatment  for  Hou.'ie  minority  staffs 
Present  House  Rules    (Clause   29   of   Rule 
XI I  authori^re  each  standing  ommittee  other 
than  .■\ppropriatlons  to  appoint  by  majority 
vole  up  to  lour  professional  staff  members  in 
.iddltioii    tu   clerical    staff.    Professional   stall 
must    be   .ippointed    on    a    permanent    basis 
without    reg.ird    to    political    affiliation     The 
staff  members  are  assigned     o  the  Chairman 
and   ranking  minority   member  iis   the  com- 
mittee deems  advisable. 

Services  of  professional  staff  may  be  termi- 
nated by  majority  vote  of  the  committee. 
Professional  staff  members  may  not  engage 
in  any  work  other  than  committee  work  and 
no  other  duties  may  be  i'sslgned  them. 

Clericiil  .staff  is  appointed  by  majority  vote 
of  the  committee  and  may  consist  of  up  to 
six  clerks  to  be  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
chairman,  the  ranking  minority  member  and 
to  the  professional  staff  ;vs  the  committee 
deems  advisable  The  clerical  staff  Is  required 
to  handle  committee  correspondence  and 
stenographic  work  for  the  committee  and  for 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
on  matters  rel.ited  to  committee  work. 

The  Appropriations  Conunittee,  subject  to 
appropriations,  may  appoint  such  staff  as  It 
determines  ui  be  necessary    It  may  eetablish 
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the    qualifications    for    all    positions    except 
that  of  clerk  and  minority  assistants 

The  Committee  Bill  increases  to  six  the 
number  of  professional  staff  that  may  be 
hired  by  each  committee  other  than  Appro- 
priations. The  bill  requires  that  two  pro- 
fessional and  one  clerical  staff  members, 
selected  by  majority  vote  of  the  Tninority, 
must  be  appointed  unless  a  majority  of  the 
full  committee  finds  their  character  or  quall- 
floatlons  unacceptable.  If  a  minority  candi- 
dal* Is  so  rejected,  the  minority  may  select 
other  persons  until  an  appointment  Is  made. 

If  the  request  for  a  professional  or  clerical 
stiff  member  is  made  by  the  minority  at  a 
time  when  there  are  no  committee  staff 
vacancies,  the  committee  would  be  required 
to  appoint  the  pxerson  selected  by  the  minor- 
ity anyway  If  that  person  met  the  tests  of 
character  and  qualifications.  The  person  so 
appointed  would  then  serve  as  an  additional 
member  of  the  staff  and  would  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  until  a  vacancy  on  the 
committee  staff  occurred  At  that  time,  the 
person  serving  the  minority  would  fill  the 
vacancy-  et<Ti  if  the  iacaru~y  is  created  by 
the  departure  of  the  chief  clerk  or  majority 
counsel.  If  two  persons  have  been  appointed 
and  are  eligible  to  fill  the  vacancy,  the  mi- 
nority members  would  determine  which 
would   be  appointed   to  the  position. 

The  Committee  bill  continues  the  present 
requirement  that  professional  staff  be  fired 
by  a  majority  of  the  committee.  It  extends 
this  protection  to  clerical  staff  which  are  not 
so  provided  for  under  present  House  rules. 

The  Committee  bl'l  also  requires  that 
mlnorltv  staff  appointed  either  pursuant  to 
a  request  by  minority  members  or  pursuant 
to  House  resolution  be  accorded  equitable 
treatment  as  to  rate  of  pay,  assignment  of 
work  and  accessibility  of  committee  records. 

The  Committee  bill  provides  that  If  two 
or  more  professional  staff  and  one  or  more 
clerical  staff  Is  now  assigned  to  assist  the 
minority  and  are  satisfactory  to  It.  additional 
minority  staff  will  not  be  provided. 

Additional  staff  members  authorized  under 
the  committee  bill  are  in  addition  to  any 
staff  members  otherwise  authorized  prior  to 
January  1.  1971. 

Impact. —The  Committee  bill  increases  the 
number  of  professional  staff  from  four  to  six 
and  requires  that  at  least  two  professionals 
and  one  clerical  employee  be  assigned  to  the 
minority.  If  the  minority  staff  lacks  Its  full 
entitlement,  and  even  If  no  staff  vacancies 
exist,  the  bill  requires  the  appointment  of 
up  to  three  minority  staff  employees  In  ad- 
dition to  present  staff.  Then  as  vacancies  (X-- 
cur.  apparently  including  vacancies  created 
bv  the  departure  of  key  employees  such  as 
chief  clerk  and  majority  counsel,  they  shall 
be  filled.  In  effect,  by  the  emplf.yees  selected 
bv  the  minority 
Section    .'iOS:    Procurement    of    temporary    o- 

intermittcnt    seriices    of    consultants    for 

House  and  Senate  standing  committees — 

page  H4 

Present  House  Rules  are  silent  as  to  the 
hiring  of  consultants.  However,  under  pres- 
ent practice,  expert  witnesses  and  outside 
staff  may  be  hired  on  a  limited  basis  by  com- 
mittees with  investigative  authority  If  prior 
approval  is  obtained  from  the  House  Ad- 
ministration   Committee. 

The  Committee  Bill  authorizes  standing 
committees  of  the  House  to  select  consult- 
ants for  Intermittent  or  temporary  services 
(not  more  than  one  yeari  to  make  studies 
and  advise  the  committee  with  respect  to 
any  matter  within  its  Jurisdiction.  Prior  ap- 
proval ^y  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee would  still  be  required. 

The  funds  for  hiring  of  consultants  would 
be  provided  from  contingent  funds  ear- 
marked for  consultants  In  resolutions  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  Committee  procuring  the  consultant 
services  would  be  required  to  submit  to  the 
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Committee  on  House  Administration  infor- 
mation about  the  qualifications  of  each  con- 
sultant, including  organizations.  The  In- 
formation will  be  retained  by  that  commit- 
tee and  made  available  for  public  Inspection 
on  request. 

Consultant  services  could  be  procured  by 
contract  as  Independent  contractors  or  In 
the  case  of  individuals  by  employment  at 
daily  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  of  compensa- 
tion which  may  be  paid  to  a  reg^ular  conxmit- 
tee  member.  The  contracts  are  not  subject 
to   provisions   of   law   requiring   advertising. 

Impact — Although  there  are  procedures  at 
present  for  securing  the  assistance  of  some 
outside  assistance,  there  have  been  com- 
plaints that  these  procedures  are  time-con- 
suming and  cumbersome.  This  provision 
would  probably  not  change  the  current  situ- 
ation. 

Section  304:  Specialized  training  for  profes- 
sional staffs  of  Senate  and  House  standing 
committees 

Present  House  Rules  do  not  provide  for 
specialized  training  of  Committee  staffs. 

The  Committee  Bill  authorizes  standing 
committees  to  provide  assistance  for  members 
of  its  professional  staff  In  obtaining  special- 
ized training  whenever  the  committee  decides 
that  such  training  will  aid  the  committee  In 
the  discharge  of  Its  responsibilities. 

The  assistance  to  the  staff  member  could 
be  In  the  form  of  continuance  of  pay  during 
training  or  grants  of  funds  to  pay  tuition, 
fees  or  other  expenses  of  training,  or  both, 
subject  to  approval  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee. 

Committees  providing  assistance  of  this 
type  would  be  required  to  obtain  assurance 
from  the  employee  with  respect  to  continued 
employment  to  assure  that  the  committee 
will  receive  the  benefits  of  the  training. 

Funds  for  these  purpos3s  would  be  limited 
to  available  contingent  funds  earmarked  for 
this  purpose  by  resolutions  of  the  House. 
House  Administration  Committee  approval 
would  be  necessary  before  the  assistance 
could  be  provided. 

Impact. — Tills  proposal  would  make  it 
easier  for  professional  staff  people  to  obtain 
training  of  value  to  the  committee. 

Section  305:  Compensation  of  professional 
and  clerical  staffs  of  Senate  standing  com- 
mittees 

This  section  applies  to  the  Senate  only. 

Section  321:  Congressional  research  service — 

page  89 

Present  Laiv.—The  Legislative  Reference 
Service  since  1946  has  been  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  research  and  reference  support  for 
the  Congress.  Both  members  and  committees 
use  the  service  for  background  reports  on 
legislative  problems;  analytical  studies  of 
public  policy  and  legal  issues:  pro  and  con 
arguments:  assistance  with  committee  hear- 
ings and  reports:  comparison  of  bills:  legis- 
lative histories:  surveys  of  court  decisions: 
tabulations  of  statistics:  speech  drafting; 
newspaper  searches:  translations;  prepara- 
tion of  charts,  graphs  and  maps;  historical 
data;  personal  consultations  with  special- 
ists; and  assistance  in  answering  constitu- 
ent Inquiries 

The  Committee  Bill  redesignates  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  as  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  and  assigns  new 
duties  and  powers  to  it.  Among  Its  new  re- 
sponsibilities are  the  following; 

( 1  (  Provide,  on  request,  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  any  committee  in  the  analysis,  ap- 
praisal and  evaluation  of  legislative  proposals 
to  help  the  committee  determine  the  ad- 
visability of  enactment,  evaluate  alternatives, 
and  assist  in  providing  a  basis  for  evalua- 
tion; 

(2)  Maintain  continuous  liaison  with  the 
committees; 

(3)  Make  available  to  each  committee  a 
list  of  programs  and  activities  scheduled  to 
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terminate  during  each   Congress  which   are 
In  the  Committee's  Jurisdiction; 

(4)  Provide  committees  with  lists  of  sub- 
jects and  policy  areas  suitable  for  In-depth 
analysis;  and, 

(5)  Prepare,  on  request,  legislative  his- 
tories of  measures  on  which  committee  hear- 
ings are  to  be  held. 

New  authority  provided  for  carrying  out 
these  responsibilities  includes  authorization 
of  the  hiring  of  specialists  as  well  as  tem- 
porary assistance  from  experts,  consultants 
and  research  organizations.  Supergrade  posi- 
tions would  be  allotted,  subject  to  approval 
of  the  newly  formed  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  and  Congressional  Research,  without 
regard  to  statutory  quotas. 

In  addition,  the  Service  would  be  author- 
ized to  require  government  agencies  to  pro- 
duce data  for  use  in  oversight  and  program 
analysis. 

Impact. — This  provision  would  Increase 
LRS  staff  and  responsibilities,  especially  Its 
obligations  to  Congressional  committees. 

Serf  ton  322:  Repeal  of  obsolete  law  relating 
to  the  abolished  office  of  Coordinator  of 
Information — page  99 

Present  Situation. — The  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act  of  1948  authorized  an  Of- 
fice of  Coordinator  of  Information.  The  office 
has  been  discontinued. 

The  Committee  Bill  repeals  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

Impact. — This  merely  provides  Congres- 
sional approval  to  an  earlier  action  discon- 
tinuing this  office. 

Section  331:  Joint  committee  on  the  library 
and   congressional  research — page  100 

Present  Situation. — The  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library,  composed  of  10  members  and 
controlled  6-4  by  the  majority  party,  super- 
vises the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service. 

The  Committee  Bill  would  reconstitute  the 
committee  as  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary and  Congressional  Research,  and  would 
require  it  to  file  an  annual  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Congressional  Re-iearch  Serv- 
ice and  related  matters.  The  reconstituted 
committee  would  have  12  members  equally 
divided  between  the  two  parties — two  from 
the  House  Administration  Committee,  two 
from  Senate  Rules,  four  other  House  mem- 
bers, and  four  other  Senate  members.  The 
chairmanship  would  alternate  between  the 
House  and  Senate  each  Congress,  and  the 
vice  chairman  would  have  to  be  a  member 
of  the  minority. 

Impact. — The  main  Impact  of  the  commit- 
tee proposal  would  appear  to  be  to  give  the 
minority  the  vice  chairman  post  and  two 
additional  seats,  thereby  taking  control  of 
the  committee  away  from  the  majority.  Giv- 
ing the  Joint  committee  a  new  name  and 
adding  two  more  members  would  appear  to 
have  little  effect  on  its  review  responsibilities 

Section  332:  Related  changes  in  existing  law 

This  section  makes  conforming  changes 
only. 

Section  341:  Periodic  compilation  of  parlia- 
mentary precedents  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— page  106 

Present  Law  (79  Stat.  270;  P.L.  89-90) 
requires  the  Parliamentarian  of  the  House 
to  compile  and  prepare  for  printing  an  up- 
dated version  of  the  parliamentary  precedents 
of  the  House.  There  is  no  present  require- 
ment for  any  periodic  compilation,  nor  any 
deadline  for  finishing  the  current  compila- 
tion. 

The  Committee  Bill  provides  that  after  the 
publication  of  the  current  compilation  the 
Parliamentarian  Is  required  to  update  and 
publish  the  complete  House  precedents  every 
five  years.  The  Parliamentarian  Is  also  given 
authority  to  set  the  page  size  and  format  for 
the  book  and  to  hire  personnel  for  assistance. 
Impact. — The  only  previous  publications  of 
House  precedents  were  In  1907  (Hinds)  and 
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In  1936  (Cannon).  Requiring  that  the  prece- 
dents be  updated  every  five  years  Is  fine,  but 
the  key  Is  to  complete  the  current  updating 
project  which  was  authorized  In  1965.  At 
that  time,  the  Parliamentarian  said  It  would 
take  10  years  to  bring  the  precedents  up  to 
date  from  1936.  and  his  office  currently  holds 
little  hope  of  beating  that  estimate,  cltlnj, 
the  problem  of  not  having  an  extended  re- 
cess in  which  the  Parliamentarian  could 
edit  the  copy  prepared  by  his  research  staff.  ■ 
Current  appropriations  for  this  project  are 
$13,000  per  year.  The  reform  bill  still  leaves 
the  situation  without  a  deadline,  thereby 
allowing  the  complete  precedents  to  go  un- 
published for  at  least  five  more  years,  and 
probably  longer. 

C»mmen% — Perhaps  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  appointment  of  an  assist- 
ant Parliamentarian  to  assume  some  of  the 
burdens  of  the  Parliamentarian,  who  might 
then  have  time  to  work  on  the  precedents. 

Section  342:  Periodic  preparation  by  the 
House  Parliamentarian  of  condensed  and 
simplified  nersions  of  House  precedents — 
page  107 

Present  Law  does  not  require  publication  of 
a  condensed  version  of  the  House  precedents. 
The  Committee  Bill  provides  that  the  Par- 
liamentarian of  the  House  prepare  a  simpli- 
fied and  condensed  version  of  the  House 
precedents  along  with  supplementary  explan- 
atory materials  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress  starting  with  the  92nd  Congress  He 
must  provide  each  Member  of  the  House  and 
the  R«sldent  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico 
with  a  copy  of  these  updated  precedents. 

Impact. — This  provision  would  give  each 
Member  an  easy-to-refer-to  copy  of  the 
House  precedents  which  are  of  "current  use 
and  application."  However,  it  would  be  of 
limited  value  without  updating  and  publi- 
cation of  the  complete  precedents 

TITLE    rv COKGRESS    AS    AN    INSTITUTION 

Section  401:  Congressional  findings  and 
policy — page   108 

Present  House  rules  are  silent  on  the  need 
for  automatic  data  processing  and  Informa- 
tion retrieval  systems. 

The  Committee  Bill  states  that  "It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  there  Is  an  urgent, 
critical,  and  continuing  need  .  .  .  for  a 
mcxlern.  effective,  and  coordinated  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  Information  re- 
trieval system"  and  that  "It  Is  therefore  the 
policy  of  Congress:" 

( 1 )  that  an  automatic  data  processing  and 
Information  retrieval  system  be  established. 

(2)  that  a  method  be  established  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuing  development  and  im- 
provement of  such  a  system,  and 

(3)  that  a  Joint  Committee  on  Legislative 
Data  Pfocesslng  be  created  to  supervise  the 
system. 

Impact. — This  provision  would  provide  Im- 
petus for  establishment  of  automatic  data 
processing  and  information  retrieval  systems. 
However,  there  is  some  question  whether  It  Is 
specific  enough  to  assure  that  equipment  and 
facilities  fori  computerized  addressing  serv- 
ice and  electJtonlc  voting  system  be  Initiated, 
as  proposed  l^y  the  Clerk  of  the  House  In  his 
request  to  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  in  June  (pp.  367-69 
of  printed  hearings.) 

Section  402:  Establishment  of  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Legislative  Data  Processing — 
page  110 

Present  House  rules  give  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  jurisdiction  over 
such  housekeeping  matters  as  data  process- 
ing. 

The  Committee  Bill  would  create  a  12- 
member  bipartisan  Joint  committee,  with  the 
president  pro  tem  selecting  Senate  members 
and  the  Speaker  selecting  House  members. 
It  requires  an  equal  number  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  from  each  House  The  chair- 
man in  even-numbered  Congresses  would  be 
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■electad  by  Houm  memb«ra  of  the  Ckimmlt- 
t«e  and  the  vice  chalmum  by  Senate  mem- 
bera.  This  procedure  would  be  reversed  In 
odd-numbered  Oongresses.  The  provision  re- 
quires that  the  rice  chairman  be  a  member 
of  the  minority. 

Impact. — This  provision  would  create  a 
powerful  Joint  committee  appointed  by  the 
established  leadership  In  both  houses,  with 
membership  equally  divided  between  the 
majority  and  minority,  and  with  a  member 
of  the  minority  as  vice  chairman.  The  pro- 
vision would  thus  remove  an  Important  Juris- 
dictional area  from  control  of  the  majority 
party. 

Section  403:  Functions  and  duties  of  the 
Joint  committee — page  112 

Present  House  Rules  leave  this  area  to  the 
House  Administration  Committee. 

The  Committee  Bill  would  direct  the  Joint 
committee  to  put  the  data  processing  and 
Information  retrieval  system  Into  operation. 
It  would  provide  authority  to  develop  plans 
and  progrrams.  conduct  reviews  and  studies. 
and  set  standards  and  priorities  for  acquiring, 
operating  and  using  the  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities. A  notation  In  the  bill  (p.  114|  iays 
additional  provisions  relating  to  .staff  and 
to  data  processing  relationships  with  the 
exccuUve  branch  will  be  added  by  the  com- 
mrttee  latftr. 

/mpjKJfr-^The  language  gives  the  Joint 
committee  unlimited  authority  to  run  the 
automated  systems. 

Comment.— The  relationships  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  should  be  spelled  out  fully  to 
assure  that  information  provided  is  complete 
and  available  for  unrestricted  use  by  indi- 
vidual members. 

Section  42 1:  Abolishment  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers — page  114 

Present  Law  (  PL.  115)  provides  for  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers,  composed  of  one  member  from  each 
party   fDm   each  house  of   Congress. 

The  Committee  Bill  abolishes  this  Joint 
Committee. 

Section  422:  Facilitation  of  disposal  of  non- 
essential Government   records  after  abol- 
ishment of  joint  committee— page  115 
Present  Law  (PL.  115i  places  authorttv  for 
disposal  of  nonessential  government  records 
i«  the  hands  of  a  Joint  Committee  of  Con- 
gress,  abolished  by  Section  421    (above)    of 
this  bill. 

The  CommUtee  Bill  gives  the  GSA  Admin- 
istrator permissive  authority  to  determine 
that  agency  papers  have  insufficient  admin- 
istrative. lc?al,  research,  or  other  value  to 
the  Government  to  warrant  their  preserva- 
tion. In  surh  cases  he  may  empower  the 
agency  to  ditpose  of  such  records.  At  Ills 
discretion  he  may  consult  with  the  Commit- 
tees on  Administration  of  both  Houses  on 
disposal  of  records  of  particular  interest  to 
Congre^  cr  the  public.  He  shall  also  make  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  containing  such 
Information  about  dlsposed-of  records  as  he 
considers  appropriate. 

Impact.  'The  tAW  increases  the  authority 
of  the  GSA  Administrator  over  public  rec- 
ords by  permuting  him  to  con.sign  records 
to  destruction  at  hi.*  discretion.  The  bill  in- 
ferentially  reduceB  the  power  of  Congress 
over  executive  records,  a  power  that  has 
never  been  exercised.  The  Joint  CommUtee 
has  not  met  in  25  year.s.  has  no  supervisory 
mechanism,  and  currently  operates  by  pro- 
viding what  amounts  to  blanket  authoriza- 
tion for  the  GSA  Administrator  to  dispose  of 
papers. 

Section  431:  Authanty  of  officers  of  Congress 
over  congressional  employees — page  118 
Present  House  Rules  (Clause  636  of  Rule 
II)  provide  for  the  appointment  of  employees 
by  the  Cleric.  Sergeant-at-Arms.  Doorkeeper. 
Postmaster,  and  Chaplain,  and  provide  that 
such  employees  are  to  be  assigned  only  to 
duties  for  which  they  are  appointed. 
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The  Committee  Bill  provld«a  such  otDcers 
with  authority  to  (M-eacrlbe  training  pro- 
grams and  the  authority  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations governing  performance  of  duties.  It 
permits  such  oRlcers  to  reniove  employees 
who  fall  to  satlafactorlly  complete  training, 
who  fall  to  abide  by  regulations,  or  who 
otherwise  fall  to  perform  assigned  dutlM 
In  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Impact. — The  Committee  bill  would  give 
officers  of  the  House  increased  authority  over 
their  employees,  Including  those  employees 
appointed  ufjon  reoommendatlon  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  However,  it  would  seem 
to  be  useful  by  permitting  creation  of  a 
probationary  situation  In  certain  instances. 
Section  441:  Congressional  adjournment — 
page  119 

Present  Law  (Sec.  132  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1948)  provides  for 
sine  die  adjournment  the  last  day  of  July 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  Congress 
or  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
proclaimed  by  the  President. 

The  Committee  Bill  adds  provision  for  ad- 
journment until  "a  day  subsequent  to  Au- 
gust 31  of  each  year  which  shall  be  fixed 
by  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  each 
House." 

Impact. — The   new  provision   could  make 
the   summer   recess,    first    tried    in    1969.    a 
more-or-Iess  permanent  fixture. 
Section  451:  Establishment  and  operation  of 
the  Capitol  guide  service — page  120 

Present  Law  provides  for  the  United 
States  Capitol  Guides,  who  operate  under 
the  direction  of  the  Capitol  Police  Board, 
consisting  of  the  Architect  and  both  Ser- 
geants-at-Arms.  The  guides  were  established 
as  a  result  of  sharp  practices  engaged  in  by 
ad  hoc  gtildes  during  the  ceiuennial  In  1876. 
Currently  g\i!des  receive  no  salary  but  divide 
the  proceeds  from  tour  charges  (25?  for 
adults,  15»'  for  high  school  children  in 
groups) 

The  Committee  Bill  establishes  a  Capitol 
Guide  Service  and  abolishes  the  United 
States  Capitol  Guides.  The  Service  would 
provide  free  public  cours  of  the  interior  of 
the  Capitol  bv  salaried  guides.  The  Service 
would  operate  under  the  direction  of  a  Cap- 
itol Guide  Board,  consisting  of  the  Archi- 
tect, both  Sergeants-at-Arms.  and  two  em- 
ployees appointed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
minority  leaders.  The  Board  would  appoint 
Kuides.  prescribe  duties,  fix  pay.  and  prescribe 
dress  for  gviides 

Impact. — Establishment  of  a  Capitol  Guide 
Service  would  not  change  present  guide  serv- 
ice but  would  e'lmlnatp  the  charges.  The  bill 
provides  salaries  for  the  guides  and  de- 
fines them  as  Congressional  emplovees.  The 
bill  al.so  provides  (.  r  mUKa-lty  representation 
in  supervising  opentions  of  the  service  and 
appointment  of  gindcs. 

Section  452:  Civil  se  vice  retirement,  health 
benetUs.  a'ld  li/e  insurance  coverage  for 
employees  of  the  Capitol  guide  service- 
page  124 

The  Committee  Bill  denncs  Capitol  guides 
as  Congressional  emplo\ees.  thereby  mak- 
ing them  eligible  for  civil  .service  retirement, 
health  bene^ts.  and  federal  life  Insurance 
coverai^e  Guides  currently  must  pay  both 
halves  of  Social  Security  to  provide  for  re- 
tirement 

Section  453:  Transitional  proi'ision  relating 
to  the  Capitol  Guide  Serilce — page  125 
The  Committee  bill  gu.,rantees  employ- 
ment for  employees  of  United  States  Capitol 
Guides  in  the  new  Cipilol  Guide  Service  at 
no  loss  of  pay  or  rank.  The  section  also  pro- 
vides for  the  flnanci,xl  liquidation  of  United 
States  Capitol  Guides  under  the  supervision 
of  the  GAO. 

Section   461-476:   Payroll   administration  in 
the  House — po^e  12S 
Present   Law  and  Practice  deals  with  all 
payroll,  salary  and  clerk-hire  allowance  mat- 
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ters  in  terms  of  basic  pay  rates  rather  than 
gross  or  actual  pay. 

The  Committee  Bill  eliminates  the  basic 
pay  rate  system  which  Is  misleading  and 
deals  with  all  payroll,  salary  and  clerk-hire 
allowance  matters  In  terms  of  the  gross  or 
actual  money  Involved, 

Impact. — The  conversion  from  the  basic- 
rate  system  to  the  gross-rate  system  would 
not  alter  the  amount  of  pay  currently  re- 
ceived by  any  member  or  House  employee,  ex- 
cept in  one  Instance.  The  exception  involves 
employees  who  are  on  more  than  one  payroll. 
Under  present  law,  multiple-payroll  em- 
ployees may  not  receive  more  than  $2,000 
aggregate  basic  pay.  The  gross  or  actual 
amount  received  by  such  employees  depends 
upon  the  number  of  payrolls  they  are  on.  For 
example,  an  employee  on  two  payrolls  for 
$1,000  basic  each  would  receive  $8,642.88  in 
actual  pay.  an  employee  on  four  payrolls  at 
$500  basic  each  would  receive  $11,200  in 
actual  pay;  an  employee  on  eight  pajTolls 
at  $2340  basic  each  would  receive  $15,752  In 
actual  pay:  etc.  The  committee  bill,  however. 
Ignores  this  aspect  of  the  multiple-payroll 
feature  and  .simply  substitutes  a  limit  of 
$7,287  in  aggregate  gross  pay  for  the  present 
$2,000  limit  in  aggregate  basic  pay  for  mul- 
tiple pavToll  employees.  If  enacted  into  law, 
the  $7,287  gross  pay  limitation  for  multiple- 
payroll  employees  would  deprive  many  mem- 
bers of  professional  ^.tafr  assistance  they  cur- 
rently receive  by  joining  together  to  use  the 
multiple-payroli  concept  to  serve  their  mu- 
tual interests 

C.>mment  The  gross  pay  limitation  for 
multiple-payroll  employees  should  be  in- 
creased to  the  limit  permitted  employees  on 
a  single  pajToll.  This  would  accomplish  the 
.same  p;irpose  as  the  present  $2,000  basic  pay 
llmlta'l;  n.  namelv  to  assure  that  employees 
on  more  than  one  payroll  do  not  receive 
more  than  employees  on  a  single  payroll. 
Section  481:  Provisions  regarding  appoint- 
ment, service  and  pay  of  pages 

At  present.  House  pages  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House. 
They  are  paid  from  the  start  of  each  session 
c-f  CoHTrrss  until  two  weeks  after  adjourn- 
ment. The  pages  are  high  school  students  at 
least  16  years  old. 

The  Committee  Bill  requires  ptages  to  agree, 
as  a  condition  of  employment,  that  they  will 
serve  for  at  least  two  months.  It  also  requires 
that  complete  information  on  the  nature  of 
the  work  and  other  details  Including  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  housing  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  parents  or  legal  guardian  of  a 
page  before  he  Is  appointed. 

The  provision  also  provides  that  pages 
would  be  paid  if  Congress  takes  a  summer 
recess  of  up  to  45  days 

Impact.  —This  provision  would  require 
that  pages  agree  to  work  for  at  least  two 
months  and  would  assure  that  their  parents 
are  apprised  of  the  difficult  conditions  and 
educational  situitlon  that  prevails.  It  also 
would  not  penalize  them  financially  if  the 
House  takes  a  summer  recess. 
Section    482:   Dormitory    building  for   pages 

At  present,  there  are  no  dormitory  facili- 
ties for  pages.  House  pages  are  supposed  to 
live  in  housinc;  approved  by  the  Doorkeeper 
of  the  House.  This  housing  Is  scattered 
throughout  the  city  and  there  is  little  super- 
vision. 

The  Committee  Bill  authorizes  construc- 
tion of  a  dormitory  for  pagee  on  a  site  ap- 
proved by  the  Speaker  and  President  pro 
tern  of  the  Senate.  The  plans  would  be  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  "such  official 
under  »he  Congress  of  the  United  States  as 
the  Speaker  and  President  pro  tempore 
Jointly  may  designate."  The  site  could  be 
acquired  by  purchase,  condemnation  or 
otherwise  The  proposal  also  provides  for  a 
Residence  Superintendent  of  Pages  and  ad- 
ditional personnel. 

Impact. — Since  the  provision  does  not  au- 
thorize funds.  It  will  probably  have  no  im- 
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mediate  Impact  except  that  It  will  permit 
planning  for  the  new  facility.  While  the  bill 
does  not  so  specify.  It  appears  clear  that  the 
project  would  ultimately  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 


US.    POLICY    TOWARD    RHODESIA: 
ITS  DANGERS  AND  ITS  SHAME 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OP   LOtriSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  WAGGONNER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sorry  the  House  was  not  in  session  on 
November  11,  because  it  was  Rhodesian 
National  Day  and  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  made  these  remarks  on  that  occa- 
sion, I  am  happy,  however,  to  associate 
myself  today  with  my  esteemed  col- 
league, Representative  Ashbrook,  in  this 
effort  to  clarify  some  of  the  misinforma- 
tion which  has  been  lavishly  distributed 
by  the  liberal  elements  of  the  news  me- 
dia and,  to  a  large  and  regrettable  ex- 
tent, by  the  former  administration. 

Representative  Ashbrook  has  given  us 
an  excellent  recapitulation  of  back- 
ground events  which  have  brought  us  to 
this  point  in  time.  In  addition  to  his  deep 
study  of  this  situation,  he  has  been  to 
Rhodesia  personally  and  I  have  every 
confidence  in  his  judgment  and  in  the 
accuracy  of  his  observations. 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago.  In  May 
of  1966,  I  wrote  a  newsletter  to  my  con- 
stituents which  I  titled  "Rhodesia:  Next 
World  Crisis?"  I  have  just  reread  a  copy 
of  it  to  see  how  it  has  stood  the  test  of 
time.  There  is  little  in  it  I  would  change 
if  I  were  rewriting  it  today.  Here  is  the 
exact  text  of  that  May  1966  newsletter: 

As  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
tighten  their  stranglehold  on  the  throat  of 
Rhodesia:  as  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  "authorizes"  Britain  to  use  force  If 
necessary  to  prevent  oil  tankers  from  deliver- 
ing their  cargoes  to  Rhodesia:  as  neighboring 
African  nations  begin  to  view  these  armed 
sanctions  with  concern  and  alarm:  as  other 
yet  unlnvolved  nations  begin  to  react  to  this 
far-reaching  and  unprecedented  fxjllcy  of 
the  United  Nations;  as  all  these  factors  come 
together,  the  inevitable  question  rises  to  the 
top:  are  we  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  new  world 
crisis  In  the  remote  African  nation  of 
Rhodesia? 

If  a  change  of  direction  Is  not  made.  I  be- 
lieve we  are.  I  am  not  an  alarmist  and  at 
this  pwlnt  In  time.  I  cannot  and  do  not  pre- 
dict the  final  outcome;  no  one  yet  can.  But 
we  must  acknowledge  that  the  seeds  are 
planted  and  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
the  U.N.  and  Great  Britain  will  determine  In 
coming  years  whether  our  actions  will  act  as 
the  fertilizer,  the  rarln  and  the  sun  that  will 
cause  these  seeds  to  sprout  and  turn 
Rhodesia  into  another  Korea  or  Vietnam.  I 
believe  we  are  being  drawn  over  deep  and 
dangerous  waters  toward  a  precipice  of 
violence. 

In  recent  months,  the  liberal-radical 
propaganda  mills  have  ground  out  millions 
of  words  designed  to  convince  the  world  that 
a  handful  of  whites  in  Rhodesia  Is  holding 
millions  of  blacks  In  slavery;  denying  them 
every  vestige  of  freedom  while  exploiting 
their  land  and  growing  fat  and  rich.  The 
truth,  actually,  lies  at  the  opposite  pole.  Let 
us  look  at  a  few  of  the  facts. 

Pact:   No-one  In  Rhodesia  Is  barred  from 
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voting  because  of  his  race.  Pact:  More 
Rhodesian  natives  attend  schools  (built  and 
paid  for  by  whites)  than  In  any  other  Afri- 
can nation  except  South  Africa.  Pact:  Seg- 
regation is  forbidden  by  law.  Clubs,  stores 
and  all  public  facilities  are  open  to  all  races 
without  restriction.  Pact:  Rhodesia's  Con- 
stitution guarantees  progressive  advance- 
ment to  the  same  total  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence our  Constitution  does  and  steps 
toward  that  goal  have  been  steady  and  un- 
interrupted. 

In  the  brief  half-year  since  Prime  Minister 
Ian  Smith  signed  Rhodesia's  Declaration  of 
Independence  from  Britain,  that  small  na- 
tion has  managed  to  keep  Its  governmental 
head  above  water  despite  the  vindictive 
treatment  heaped  upon  it,  principally  by 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations.  These  actions.  In  my  opin- 
ion, make  a  mockery  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. 

When,  six  months  ago.  Rhodesia  declared 
its  Independence,  the  United  States  Joined 
Britain  In  lmp>06lng  sanctions  on  the  new 
government  In  an  effort  to  force  Its  collapse. 
Despite  every  sanction,  the  Smith  govern- 
ment has  lasted  and  grown  stronger 

Our  support  of  these  reprisals  against  Smith 
Is  based,  whether  we  admit  It  or  not.  on 
a  policy  of  racism-in-reverse  and  an  effort 
to  appease  the  extreme  left-wing  no  matter 
what  they  want;  knowing  full  well  this  is 
the  same  group  responsible  for  the  demon- 
strations and  riots  over  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Unquestionably,  our  policy  against  Rho- 
desia originated  In  London.  Equally  un- 
questionable is  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
sold  to  the  White  House  and  Is  being  shaped 
and  guided  by  UN  Ambassador  Arthur  Gold- 
berg. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  extreme  left-wing,  Ian 
Smith's  government  is  guilty  of  the  un- 
pardonable sin :  it  is  predominantly  white. 
Those  who  advocate  that  we  tear  down  the 
Smith  government  give  no  credit  to  the  fact 
that,  three  generations  ago,  a  group  of  re- 
sourceful men  cut  their  way  through  the 
Jungle  underbrush  of  what  is  now  Rhodesia 
and  carved  out  a  civilized  oasis  by  the  sheer 
force  of  their  brains  and  ability.  But  now 
that  the  white  man  has  led  the  natives  out 
of  savagery,  the  Socialist  government  of 
Britain,  with  the  aid  of  the  United  States  and 
the  UN  Is  working  feverishly  to  oust  Smith 
and  turn  the  finished  product  back  to  the 
natives.  This  Is  a  short-cut  of  building  a 
Socialist  bridge  from  Democracy  to  Com- 
munism. 

Last  month,  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  authorized  Britain  to  use  force  if 
necessary  to  prevent  oil  shipments  from 
reaching  Rhodesia.  This  was  the  first  time  the 
UN  has  ever  authorized  such  use  of  force. 
The  action  was  taken  on  the  ridiculous 
ground  that  the  Smith  government  was  a 
"threat  to  the  peace"  of  the  world.  This  is 
the  same  principle  as  Jailing  the  banker  be- 
cause the  money  in  his  vaults  might  tempt 
a  burglar  I 

At  the  time  this  nation  and  the  UN  are 
going  all-out  to  help  Britain  apply  and  en- 
force sanctions  against  Smith's  government. 
Britain  and  the  UN  refuse  to  aid  us  in  a  sim- 
ilar way  by  applying  sanctions  against  Com- 
munist Cuba  or  even  the  Vletcong.  Ship 
after  ship  flying  the  British  flag  puts  Into 
Communist  Vietnam  ports  loaded  with  sup- 
plies for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  use  as  he  slaughters 
American  servicemen. 

History  and  short  memory  not  to  the  con- 
trary, the  United  States  had  Its  beginning 
just  as  Rhodesia  did,  by  declaring  Its  Inde- 
pendence from  Britain.  No  closer  parallel 
could  be  drawn  between  the  birth  of  two 
nations  than  between  the  UjS.  and  Rhodesia. 
Yet,  Instead  of  helping  Rhodeslans  obtain 
their  freedom  (as  we  have  helped  so  many 
who  were  not  capable  of  governing  them- 
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selves)  or  at  the  very  least  leaving  the  coun- 
try alone,  we  are  seeking  Its  destruction. 
Rhodesia  Is  at  Its  Valley  Forge  and  we  are 
playing  the  pert  of  the  Hessian.  If  the  effort 
Is  successful  in  toppling  the  Smith  govern- 
ment, there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
Portuguese  Africa  and  South  Africa  will  also 
fall.  When  they,  too.  collapse  we  will  have 
no  friend  on  the  continent.  We  face  the  very 
real  possibility  that  this  meddling  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  a  nation,  added  to  the 
threat  that  Britain  may  use  force  to  cut  oS 
oil  shipments  to  Rhodesia,  may  light  the 
flames  of  another  crisis.  Already,  South  Af- 
rica and  others  are  stirring  restlessly  In  pro- 
test against  these  Intrusions.  Although  there 
Is  now  some  Indication  that  meaningful 
talks  t>etween  Rhodesia  and  Oreat  Britain 
may  take  place,  the  possibility  of  a  black- 
and-white  war  is  still  a  very  real  one  and 
cannot  be  dismissed  lightly.  I  shsire  the  fear 
of  Ian  Smith  when  he  said:  "Gradually  but 
Inexorably,  the  shadow  of  the  Hammer  and  , 
Sickle  Is  enveloping  Africa  from  the  North. 
The  light*  of  freedom  and  democracy  in 
Africa  are  being  extinguished  .  .  ."  \ 

I  hope  not.  but  it  may  be  that  the  par- 
ticipation of  this  nation  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  UN  In  this  attack  on  Rhodesia  may 
be  recorded  in  history  as  the  Shame  of  the 
Sixties  and  the  War  of  the  Seventies. 

The  situation  today.  3 '2  years  later.  iS" 
much  the  same:  Mr.  Ian  Smith's  govern- 
ment still  stands;  the  U.N.  and  U.S.  sanc- 
tions still  apply:  Britain  is  still  furnish- 
ing material  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
which  enables  them  to  continue  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

How  does  this  Government  attempt  to 
explain  these  oppressive,  unwarranted 
sanctions  which  we  impose  on  Rhodesia? 
The  answer  is:  through  tortured  logic,  a 
convenient  warping  of  the  facts  and  a 
blind  refusal  to  alter  a  policy  which  can- 
not in  commonsense  be  justified. 

The  State  Department  says,  for  in- 
stance, that  we  support  the  United  Na- 
tions "in  their  continuing  efforts  to  re- 
store constitutional  authority  in  South - 
em  Rhodesia."  This  might  be,  on  the 
surface,  a  noble  purpose,  "if  you  arp  will- 
ing to  elide  over  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
authority  or  precedent  in  the  U.N.  Chart- 
er and  none  ever  intended  which  author- 
izes or  permits  coercive  action  to  set  up 
or  restore  "constitutional  authority"  in 
any  nation.  Such  an  action  is  clearly  out- 
side the  pur\iew  of  article  2  of  the  U.N. 
Charter. 

When  the  U,N,  assumes  this  extralegal 
authority,  this  Nation  certainly  has  no 
moral  obligation  or  right  to  support  it. 
There  are  at  least  14  African  member 
nations  in  the  U.N,  today  which  came  to  . 
power  by  military  coup  or  other  uncon- 
stitutional means.  The  most  recent  ex- 
ample is  Libya  where  the  "constitutional 
authority"  was  overthrown  by  rebellion. 
Yet,  the  rebellion  government  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States  within 
hours. 

Both  the  U.N.  and  the  United  States 
have  remained  p>ainfully  silent  about  any 
responsibility  to  "restore  constitutional 
authority"  in  this  instance. 

The  State  Department  also  states  that 
another  basis  for  our  support  of  the 
boycott  and  sanctions  imposed  upon 
Rhodesia  is  "our  concern  for  the  threat 
to  th6  pe€u;e  in  Southern  Africa."  This  is 
so  paJpably  ridiculous  as  to  require  no 
refutation.  A  comparison  between  the 
"threatening"  government  of  Rhodesia 
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and,  say,  North  Vietnam  or  Cuba,  could 
only  produce  laughter  from  even  a  casual 
observer  of  the  world  scene.  I  think 
former  Secretary  of  State  E>ean  Acheson 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  de- 
scribed this  as  reatsonlng  worthy  of  the 
Red  Queen  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 
He  said: 

Rhcxlesla.  In  doing  what  the  UN  has  no 
Jurisdiction  to  forbid,  annoys  African  mem- 
bers to  the  point  where  they  may  transgress 
against  the  first  commandment  of  the  U  N. ; 

"All  members  shail  refrain  In  their  Inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or 
political  Independence  of  any  State"  (Chap- 
ter 1.  article  4). 

Since  Rhodesia,  biy  doing  what  It  has  al- 
ways done  and  with  which  the  United  Na- 
tions cannot  constitutionally  interfere.  In- 
cites less  law-abiding  members  to  violate 
their  solemn  obligation  not  to  use  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  In  their  International  rela- 
tions. Rhodesia  becomes  a  threat  to  the 
peace  and  must  be  coerced 

Mr.  Acheson  concludes: 

If  this  reasoning  leads  the  reader  to  a.sk, 
■Who's  \o«rty  now? '.  don't  blame  Rhodesia, 
blana*  the. Security  Council  (of  the  UN)  and 
Harold  Wilson  (Prime  Minister  of  Britain) 

Reason  must  be  reduced  to  the  ridic- 
ulous for  anyone  to  conclude  that  Rho- 
desia is  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  any 
nation  or  area.  If  every  nation  copied 
Rhodesia  and  devoted  their  energies  to- 
ward peace  with  the  singleminded  deter- 
mination Rhodesians  do,  there  would  not 
only  be  no  war  on  earth  today  but  nations 
would  be  tumbling  over  each  other  in  a 
race  toward  prosperity,  national  honor, 
and  freedom. 

As  Representative  Ashbrook  can 
clearly  testify,  Rhodesia  is  a  nation  of 
conspicuous  tranquillity.  There  is  not  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  racial  tension 
which  has  been  fomented  in  the  cities 
of  this  country,  for  instance.  Rhodesia's 
police  walk  about  unarmed,  while  here 
at  home  they  must  go  in  pairs  for  self- 
protection  and  with  police  dogs  beside 
them  and  an  arsenal  in  their  patrol  cars. 
Prime  Minister  Smith  drives  his  own  car, 
and  has  no  bodygiaard  and  has  never 
been  the  target  of  an  assassin.  I  wish  this 
Nation  could  say  the  same  for  our  Presi- 
dents and  political  leaders. 

To  charge  Rhodesia  with  being  a 
threat  to  the  peace  is  a  massive  fraud. 

It  is  unsupportable  for  this  Nation  to 
continue  denying  recognition  to  Rho- 
desia and  participating  in  these  sanc- 
tions. We  recently  denied  Prime  Minis- 
ter Smith  a  visa  to  enter  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  We  had  no 
such  reservations  about  allowing  El- 
dredge  Cleaver,  a  first-water  Communist, 
to  come  here  and  openly  preach  revolu- 
tion and  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
our  Government.  This  is  a  shocking  ex- 
ample of  the  triumph  of  ideology  over 
actuality. 

Much  has  been  said  and  much  cre- 
dence has  been  given  to  the  lame  and 
false  reason  that  Rhodesia  practices 
segregation.  First  of  all,  as  I  noted  in  the 
newsletter  I  read  from  a  moment  ago, 
segregation  is  forbidden  by  law  in  Rho- 
desia. There  is  no  more  segregation  in 
public  facilities  in  Rhodesia  than  there 
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is  in  this  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Nothing  is  said,  however,  in 
the  liberal  press  or  by  the  UN  or  by  our 
State  Department  about  the  fact  that  In 
Liberia,  for  instance,  the  constitution  re- 
quires that  all  electors  be  from  one  spe- 
cific race  or  that  one  of  the  most  re- 
pressive racist  governments  in  Africa  is 
Kenya,  which  we  recognize,  support  with 
foreign  aid.  and  clasp  to  our  Federal 
bosom. 

Our  State  Department  will  also  tell 
you  that  it  sees  no  Communist  threat  to 
Rhodesia,  that,  quite  to  the  contrary, 
the  presence  of  the  peaceful,  mind-our- 
own-business  Rhodesian  Government  is 
certain  to  increase  communism  in  Africa. 

Again,  this  position  is  a  wild,  thrash- 
ing out  searching  for  some  reason — any 
reason — to  support  a  policy  that  is  un- 
supportable. The  truth  is  that  Rhodesia 
is  the  strongest  single  force  in  Africa 
standini?  against  the  Commimist  threat 
that  hangs  over  that  continent  like  a 
cloud. 

We  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the 
truth:  to  a  report  published  earlier  this 
year  by  the  American-African  Affairs 
Association  in  which  military-journalist 
Col.  Daniel  T.  Brigham  had  this  to  say 
after  an  intensive  survey  of  terrorist 
fronts  in  Mozambique,  Malawi.  Rhodesia, 
and  Botswana: 

Backstage  In  this  development  of  a  blue- 
print for  conflict  are  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communists  However  their  political  and  ide- 
ological quarrels  may  affect  their  actions 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  they  are  pooling  tech- 
nical, military  and  economic  resources  to  set 
the  stage  for  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  In 
history — one  which  they  hope  and  believe 
win  open  the  road  to  Cape  Town,  from  which 
they  can  dominate  the  western  gateway  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  Their  latest  L:Hrget  date 
for  that  war  is  late  1970.  Strategically.  Red 
control  of  Cape  Town  would  end  the  threat 
of  FYee  World  naval  Interference  with  com- 
munist long-range  planning  for  conquest  of 
the  Par  East,  the  Persian  Qulf .  and  the  Afri- 
can east  coast.  The  critical  importance  of 
Cape  Town  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
during  the  prolonged  closure  of  the  Suez 
Canal  in  the  wake  of  the  Israeli-Egyptian 
Six-Day  War. 

Military  analysts  are.  of  course,  aware  of 
the  strategic  Importance  of  southern  Africa 
Diplomats  in  the  field  have  cabled  warning 
reports  on  the  African  situation  to  their 
home  governments,  urging  a  cautious  and 
realistic  reappraisal  of  policy  decisions,  Free 
World  Intelligence  is  in  possession  of  ample 
Information  concerning  communist  machi- 
nations In  Africa,  Including  the  existence  of 
a  Joint  Red  high-command  headquarters  in 
Dar-es-Salaam.  capital  of  Tanzania  Judg- 
ing from  actions,  however,  there  are  few  in- 
dications that  warning  signals  have  been 
getting  through  to  top  policy-making  levels; 
or.  If  they  have,  no  one  up  there  seems  to  be 
listening.  Quite  the  contrary.  Both  London 
and  Washington  have  continued  policies  of 
outright  hostility  to  the  White-ruled  coun- 
tries of  southern  Africa,  and  through  care- 
less and  injudicious  public  pronouncements 
In  the  United  Nations  have  seemed  to  en- 
dorse the  promotion  of  terrorist  war  by  the 
Liberation  Committee  of  the  O.A.U. 

It  is  my  singular  hope  that  the  present 
administration  will  take  steps  to  correct 
the  inequity  of  our  policy  toward  Rho- 
desia. It  has  gone  on  far  too  long  and 
brings  neither  honor  nor  credit  to  us. 

I  draw  encouragement  from  this  por- 
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tion  of  President  Nixon's  inaugural  ad- 
dress: 

Let  aU  natlona  know  that  during  this  Ad- 
ministration our  lines  of  communication  will 
be  open  We  seek  an  open  world — open  to 
ideas,  open  to  the  exchange  of  goods  and 
people,  a  world  in  which  no  people,  great  or 
small,  will  live  in  angry  isolation.  We  can- 
not expect  to  make  everyone  our  friend,  but 
we  can  try  to  make  no-one  our  enemy. 

^Let  us  now  open  those  lines  of  com- 
munication with  Rhodesia. 

Let  us  begin  here  and  now  to  exchange 
goods  and  people  with  Rhodesia. 

Finally,  there  is  no  need  to  'make  ' 
Rhodesia  our  friend  because,  in  spite  of 
all  our  unfairness,  Rhodesians  are  still 
our  friends. 

I  urge  President  Nixon  to  implement 
the  noble  words  of  his  inaugural  address 
by  calling  an  end  to  the  sanctions  we 
have  imposed  on  Rhodesia.  To  perpetu- 
ate them  IS  to  continue  a  shame  begun 
by  his  predecessors  who  were  more  in- 
terested in  ideology  than  logic:  more  in- 
terested in  rhetoric  than  deeds.  The  peo- 
ple have  come  to  expect  more  of  his  ad- 
ministration and  now  is  the  time  to  prove 
that  this  confidence  is  not  mi.splaced. 


OVERTIME  AND  PREMIUM  PAY 
FOR  VA  NURSES 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Noiiember  19.  1969 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  historically, 
registered  nurses  employed  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  have  been  denied 
the  fringe  benefits  generally  provided  for 
those  in  non-Federal  employment.  These 
benefits  include  shift  differentials  for 
the  performance  of  evening  and  night 
work,  overtime,  holiday,  on-call  pay,  and 
compensatory  time-off  provisions.  In  an 
effort  to  remedy  this  situation,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide authority  and  instruction  to  the  VA 
to  make  appropriate  payments  in  these 
areas. 

The  enactment  of  premium-pay  provi- 
sions is  essential  if  the  VA  is  to  be  able  to 
recruit  and  retain  the  nursing  personnel 
necessary  to  provide  quality  patient  care. 
The  VA  needs  premium  pay  in  order  to 
successfully  compete  for  the  limited  sup- 
ply of  available  nursing  personnel. 

In  the  last  few  years,  salaries  in  the 
private  sector  have  been  increasing  at  a 
faster  pace  than  those  of  the  VA.  Addi- 
tionally. VA  must  maintain  its  competi- 
tive position  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. Nurses  imder  the  Classification  Act 
who  now  receive  these  premium-pay 
benefits  have  just  received  higher  classi- 
fications because  of  an  upgrading  by  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  which 
has  considerably  narrowed  the  gap  with 
the  VA  grade  structure. 

Until  lecently,  VA  paid  higher-than- 
average  salaries  to  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  other  benefits.  But,  recently,  sal- 
aries paid  to  nurses  in  the  private  sector 
have  been  outstripping  those  paid  to  VA 
nurses. 
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Nurses  in  VA  hospitals  work  under 
trying  conditions  because  of  a  high  va- 
cancy rate  in  the  nurse  staff  as  well  as 
many  other  shortages,  both  professional 
and  subprofcssional,  in  medical  person- 
nel categories.  This  situation  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  recert  p)ersonnel 
freezes  imposed  on  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration by  the  1968  Revenue  Control 
Act  which  has  greatly  increa.sed  the  va- 
cancy rate  for  medical  personnel  in  VA 
hospitals.  The  cutback  in  the  nursing 
staff  was  very  substantially  greater  than 
any  other  category.  This  situation  has 
resulted  in  the  nurses  working  well  be- 
yond the  normal  tour  of  duty.  While  com- 
pensatory time  is  theoretically  earned 
for  this  extra  work,  nurses  only  rarely 
are  permitted  to  use  it.  Unfortunately, 
this  situation  has  been  in  existence  for 
many  years  and  since  late  1968,  the  sit- 
uation has  worsened.  In  order  to  give 
the  best  po-ssible  professional  care  to  the 
patients,  the  nurse  must  necessarily  have 
a  minimum  amount  of  time  to  recoup  her 
energy  and  strength.  Morale  suffers  tre- 
mendously when  she  can  never  be  sure  of 
a  respite. 

This  bill  would  go  a  long  way  to  im- 
proving the  working  conditions  of  a  ver>' 
dedicated  group  of  professionals  engaged 
in  a  vital  area  of  medical  practice.  VA 
nurses  have  been  asking  for  premium  p>ay 
for  many  years.  Every  year  the  need  be- 
comes more  acute. 


VICE      PRESIDENT      AGNEW'S      RE- 
MARKS ON  THE  NEWS  MEDIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  the  Vice  President's 
remarks  on  the  news  media: 

IProm  the  Evening  Star,  Nov.  14.  1969) 
Text  of  Acnew's  Address  on  TV  News 

Tonight  I  want  to  discuss  the  ImpKjrtance 
of  the  television  news  medium  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  No  nation  depends  more  on  the 
Intelligent  Judgment  of  its  citizens.  No  me- 
dium has  a  more  profound  Influence  over 
public  opinion.  Nowhere  In  our  system  are 
there  fewer  checks  on  vast  power. 

So.  nowhere  should  there  be  more  con- 
scientious responsibility  exercised  than  by 
the  news  media.  The  question  Is  .  .  .  are  we 
demanding  enough  of  our  television  news 
presentations?  ,  .  ,  And.  are  the  men  of  this 
medium  demanding  enough  of  themselves? 

Monday  night,  a  week  ago.  President  Nixon 
delivered  the  most  important  address  of  his 
administration,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  our  decade.  His  subject  was  Vietnam.  His 
hope  was  to  rally  the  American  pteople  to  see 
the  conflict  through  to  a  lasting  and  Just 
peace  in  the  Pacific.  For  thirty-two  minutes, 
he  reasoned  with  a  nation  that  has  suffered 
almost  a  third  of  a  million  casualties  in  the 
longest  war  in  Its  history. 

When  the  President  completed  his  ad- 
dress— an  address  that  he  spent  weeks  In 
preparing — his  words  and  policies  were  sub- 
jected to  Instant  analysis  and  querulous 
criticism  The  audience  of  70  million  Ameri- 
cans— gathered  to  hear  the  President  of  the 
United  States — was  inherited  by  a  small  band 
of  network  commentators  and  self-appointed 
analysts,  the  majority  of   whom    expressed. 
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in  one  way  or  another,  their  hostility  to  what 
he  had  to  say. 

It  was  obvious  that  their  minds  were  made 
up  in  advance.  Those  who  recall  the  fum- 
bling and  groping  that  followed  President 
Johnson's  dramatic  disclosure  of  his  inten- 
tion not  to  seek  re-election  have  seen  these 
men  in  a  genuine  state  of  non-preparedness. 
This  was  not  It 

One  commentator  twice  contradicted  the 
President's  statement  about  the  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Another 
challenged  the  President's  abilities  as  a  poli- 
tician. A  third  asserted  that  the  President 
was  now  'following  the  Pentagon  line."  Oth- 
ers, by  the  expressions  on  their  faces,  the  tone 
of  their  questions,  and  the  sarcasm  of  their 
responses,  made  clear  their  sharp  disap- 
pr  ival 

To  guarantee  in  advance  that  the  Presi- 
dent's plea  for  national  unity  would  be  chal- 
lenged, one  network  trotted  out  Averell  Har- 
rlman  for  the  occasion  Throughout  the 
President's  address  he  waited  in  the  wings. 
When  the  President  concluded.  Mr.  Harrl- 
man  recited  perfectly.  He  attacked  the  Thleu 
Government  as  unrepresentative;  he  criti- 
cized the  President's  speech  for  various  de- 
ficiencies; he  twice  Lssued  a  call  to  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  debate 
Vietnam  once  again. 

He  stated  his  belief  that  the  Viet  Cong  or 
North  Vietnamese  did  not  realU  want  a  mil- 
itary takeover  of  South  Vietnam;  he  told  a 
little  anecdote  about  a  "very,  very  responsi- 
ble" fellow  he  had  met  in  the  North  Viet- 
namese delegation. 

"GRATUrrOVS   ADVICE" 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Harriman  offered  a  broad 
range  of  gratuitous  advice — challenging  and 
contradicting  the  policies  outlined  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Where  the 
President  had  issued  a  call  for  unity.  Mr. 
Harriman  was  encouraging  the  country  not 
to  listen  to  him 

A  word  about  Mr.  Harriman.  For  ten 
months  he  was  America's  chief  negotiator  at 
the  Paris  peace  talks^a  period  in  which  the 
United  States  swapped  some  of  the  greate  t 
military  concessions  In  the  history  of  warfare 
for  an  enemy  agreement  on  the  shape  of  a 
bargaining  table.  Like  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner,  Mr  Harriman  seems  to  be  under 
some  heavy  compulsion  to  justify  his  failures 
to  anyone  who  will  listen.  The  networks  have 
shown  themselves  willing  to  give  him  all  the 
air  time  he  desires. 

Every  American  has  a  right  to  disagree 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  express  publicly  that  disagreement' 

But  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  a  right  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
people  who  elected  him.  and  the  people  of 
this  country  have  the  right  to  make  up  their 
own  minds  and  form  their  own  opinions 
about  a  Presidential  address  without  having 
the  President's  words  and  thoughts  char- 
acterized through  the  prejudices  of  hostile 
critics  before  they  can  even  be  digested. 

When  Winston  Churchill  rallied  public 
opinion  to  stay  the  course  against  Hitler's 
Germany,  he  did  not  have  to  contend  'with 
a  gaggle  of  commentators  raising  doubts 
about  whether  he  was  reading  public  opinion 
right,  or  whether  Britain  had  the  stamina 
to  see  the  war  through.  When  President 
Kennedy  rallied  the  nation  In  the  Cuban 
missile  crl.ls,  his  address  to  the  people  was 
not  chewed  over  by  a  round-table  of  critics 
who  disparaged  the  course  of  action  he  had 
asked  America  to  follow. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  tonight  Is  to 
focus  your  attention  on  this  little  group  of 
men  who  not  only  enjoy  a  right  of  Instant 
rebuttal  to  every  Presidential  address,  but 
more  Importantly,  wield  a  free  hand  In  se- 
lecting, presenting  and  interpreting  the  great 
Issues  of  our  nation. 

First,  let  us  define  that  power  At  least 
40  million  Americans  each  night.  It  Is  esti- 
mated, watch  the  network  news.  Seven  mil- 
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Hon  of  them  view  ABC;  the  remainder  being 
divided  between  NBC  and  CBS  According  to 
Harris  polls  and  other  studies,  for  mil- 
Uons  of  Americans  the  networks  are  the  sole 
source  of  national  and  world  news 

WILL     ROGERS     RECALLED 

In  will  Rogers'  observation  what  you  knew 
was  what  you  read  in  the  newspaper  Today, 
for  growing  millions  of  Americans,  it  is  what 
they  see  and  hear  on  their  television  sets 

How  is  this  network  news  determined'  A 
■rmall  group  of  men.  numbering  perhaps  no 
more  than  a  dozen  "anchormen."  commen- 
tators and  executive  producers,  settle  upon 
the  20  minutes  or  so  of  film  and  commentary 
that  is  to  reach  the  public  This  selection  Is 
made  from  the  90  to  180  minutes  that  may 
be  available  Their  powers  of  choice  are 
broad  They  decide  what  40  to  50  million 
Americans  will  learn  of  today's  events  in  the 
Nation  and  the  world 

We  cannot  measure  this  power  and  influ- 
ence by  traditional  democratic  standards  for 
these  men  can  create;  national  issues  over- 
night. They  can  make  or  break — by  their 
coverage  and  commentary — a  Moratorium  on 
the  war  They  can  elevate  men  from  local 
obscurity  to  national  prominence  within  a 
week 

They  can  reward  some  politicians  with  na- 
tional exposure  and  ignore  others  For  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  the  network  reporter  who 
covers  a  continuing  issue,  like  ABM  or  Civil 
Rights,  becomes  In  effect,  the  presiding 
Judge  in  a  national  trial  by  jury. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  networks 
have  made  Important  contributions  to  the 
national  kno'wledge.  Through  news,  docu- 
mentaries and  specials,  they  have  often  used 
their  power  constructively  and  creatively  to 
awaken  the  public  conscience  to  critical 
problems 

The  networks  made  "hunger"  and  "black 
lung"  disease  national  i.ssues  overnight  The 
TV  networks  have  done  what  no  other  me- 
dium could  have  done  in  terms  of  dramatiz- 
ing the  horrors  of  war  The  networks  have 
tackled  our  most  difficult  social  problems 
with  a  directness  and  immediacy  that  ;s  the 
gift  of  their  medium  They  have  focused  the 
nation's  attention  on  its  enuronmental 
abuses  on  pollution  in  the  Great  Lakes 

and  the  threatened  ecology  of  the  Ever- 
glades 

But  it  was  also  the  networks  that  ele- 
vated Stokely  Carmichae!  and  George  Lin- 
coln Rockwell  from  obscurity  to  national 
prominence  .  nor  is  their  power  confined 
to  the  substantive 

A  raised  eyebrow  an  Inflection  of  the  voice, 
a  caustic  remark  dropp)ed  in  the  middle  of  a 
broadcast  can  raise  doubts  in  a  million  minds 
about  the  veracity  of  a  public  official  or  the 
wisdom  of  a  government  policy. 

FAR-RANGING    POWER 

One  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sioner considers  the  power  of  the  networks  to 
equal  that  of  local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment*  combined  C-ertainly.  ;t  represent..^  a 
concentration  of  power  over  American  public 
opinion  unknown  in  history. 

W^hat  do  Americans  know  of  the  men  who 
wield  this  power?  Of  the  men  who  produce 
and  direct  the  network  news — the  nation 
knows  practically  nothing.  Of  the  commen- 
tators, most  Americans  know  little,  other 
than  that  they  reflect  an  urbane  and  assured 
presence,  seemingly  well  informed  on  every 
important  matter. 

We  do  know  that,  to  a  man,  these  commen- 
tators and  producers  live  and  work  in  the 
geographical  and  Intellectual  confines  of 
Washington.  DC  or  New  York  CiK— the 
latter  of  which  James  Reston  terms  the 
"most  unrepresentative  community  in  the 
entire  United  St.at.es  " 

Both  communities  bask  in  their  own  pro- 
vincialism We  can  deduce  that  these  men 
thus  read  the  same  newspapers,  and  draw 
their  political  and  social  views  from  the  same 
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■ourcea.  Worse,  they  talk  constantly  to  one 
another,  thereby  providing  artlflcial  rein- 
forcement to  their  shared  viewpoints 

Do  they  allow  theU  blasee  to  Influence  the 
selection  and  presentation  of  the  news?  David 
Brtnkley  statee,  "obleotlvlty  Is  Impossible  to 
normal  hviman  behavior."  Rather,  he  says, 
we  should  strive  for  "fairness." 

Another  anchorman  on  a  network  news 
show  contends:  "You  can't  expunge  all  your 
private  convictions  Just  because  you  sit  In  a 
seat  like  this  and  a  camera  starts  to  stare  at 
you  ...  I  think  your  program  has  to  reflect 
what  your  basic  feelings  are.  I'll  plead  guilty 
to  that  ■' 

Less  than  a  week  before  the  1968  election, 
this  same  commentator  charged  that  Presi- 
dent Nlxon'8  campaign  commitments  were  no 
more  durable  than  campaign  balloons.  He 
claimed  that,  were  It  not  for  fear  of  a  hostile 
reaction,  Richard  Nlaon  would  be  giving  Into, 
and  1  quote  the  commentator,  "his  natural 
Instinct  to  .smash  the  enemy  with  a  club  or 
go  after  him  with  a  meat  aze." 

Had  this  slander  been  made  by  one  polit- 
ical candidate  about  another.  It  would  have 
been  dlrimlssed  by  most  commentators  as  a 
partisan  aaeault.  But  this  attack  emanated 
from  the  privileged  sanctuary  of  a  network 
studio  and  therefore  had  the  apparent  dig- 
nity of  an  objective  statement. 

The  Ame'iican  people  would  rightly  not 
tolerate  this  kind  of  concentration  of  power 
In  government  Is  It  not  fair  and  relevant  to 
question  Its  concentnatlon  In  the  hands  of  a 
tiny  and  closed  fraternity  of  privileged  men. 
elected  by  no  one.  and  enjoying  a  monopoly 
S!inct:oned  and  licensed  by  government? 

A    NATIONAL    GULP 

The  views  of  this  fraternity  do  not  repre- 
sent the  views  of  America.  That  Is  why  such 
a  great  gulf  existed  between  how  the  nation 
received  the  President's  address — and  how 
the  networks  reviewed  It. 

As  with  other  American  Institutions,  per- 
haps It  is  time  that  the  networks  were  made 
more  responsive  to  the  views  of  the  nation 
and  more  responsible  to  the  people  they 
serve. 

I  am  not  asking  for  government  censorship 
or  any  other  kind  of  censorship.  I  am  ask- 
ing whether  a  form  of  censorship  already 
exists  when  the  news  that  40  million  Ameri- 
cans receive  each  night  is  determined  by  a 
handful  of  men  responsible  onlv  to  their 
corporate  employers  and  filtered  through  a 
handful  of  commentators  who  admit  to  their 
own  set  of  blase? 

The  question  I  am  raising  here  tonight 
should  have  been  raised  by  others  long  ago. 
They  should  have  been  raised  by  those 
Americans  who  have  traditionally  considered 
the  preserv.vtion  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  their  special  provinces 
of  responsibility  and  concern.  They  should 
have  bppn  nlsed  by  those  Americans  who 
share  the  view  of  the  late  Justice  Leonard 
Hand  that  "right  conclujions  are  more  Ukely 
to  bt  gathered  out  of  a  multitude  of  tongues 
than  thrciugh  any  kind  of  authoritative  se- 
lectir  n  " 

Advocates  for  the  networks  have  claimed 
a  First  Amendment  right  to  the  same  unlim- 
ited freedom  held  by  the  great  newspapers 
of  America. 

The  situations  are  not  Identical.  Where  the 
New  York  Times  reaches  800.000  people.  NBC 
reaches  twenty  times  that  number  with  its 
evening  news  Nor  can  the  tremendous  Im- 
pact of  seeing  television  fllni  and  hear- 
ing commentary  be  compared  with  reading 
the  printed  page. 

A  decade  ago.  befor*  the  network  news  ac- 
quired such  dominance  over  public  opinion, 
Walter  Llppman  spoke  to  the  Issue  "There 
Is  an  essential  and  radical  difference,"  he 
stated,  "between  television  and  printing  .  .  . 
the  three  or  four  competing  television  sta- 
tions control  virtually  all  that  can  be  re- 
ceived over  the  atr  by  ordinary  television  sets. 
But    besldea   the    maaa    clrculatton    dailiee. 
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there  are  the  weeklies,  the  monthlies,  the 
out-of-town  newspapers,  the  books. 

"If  a  man  does  not  like  his  newspaper,  he 
can  read  another  from  out  of  town,  or  wait 
for  a  weekly  news  magazine.  It  is  not  Ideal. 
But  It  Is  Infinitely  better  than  the  situation 
in  television.  There.  If  a  man  does  not  like 
what  the  networks  offer  him.  all  he  can  do 
is  turn  them  off.  and  listen  to  a  phonograph." 

•Networks,"  he  stated,  "which  are  few  in 
number,  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  a  whole 
medium  of  communication."  The  newspapers 
of  mass  circulation  have  no  monopoly  of  the 
medium  of  print. 

SPBCTEK    or    MONOPOLT 

"A  Virtual  monopoly  of  a  whole  medium 
of  communication"  is  not  something  a  demo- 
cratic people  should  blithely  Ignore. 

And  we  are  not  g[olng  to  cut  off  our  tele- 
vision sets  and  listen  to  the  phonograph  be- 
cause the  air  waves  do  not  belong  to  the  net- 
works; they  belong  to  the  people. 

As  Justice  Byron  White  wrote  In  his  land- 
mark opinion  six  months  sigo,  "It  Is  the  right 
of  the  viewers  and  listeners,  not  the  right 
of  the  broadcasters,  which  is  paramount." 

It  is  argued  that  this  power  presents  no 
danger  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  used 
It  responsibly. 

But  as  to  whether  or  not  the  networks  have 
abused  the  power  they  enjoy,  let  us  call  as 
our  first  witnesses,  former  Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  the  City  of  Chicago. 

According  to  Theodore  H.  White,  televi- 
sion's Intercutting  of  the  film  from  the 
streets  of  Chicago  with  the  "current  pro- 
ceedings on  the  floor  of  the  convention 
created  the  most  striking  and  false  political 
picture  of  1968 — the  nomination  of  a  man 
for  the  American  Presidency  by  the  brutal- 
ity and  violence  of  merciless  police" 

If  we  are  to  believe  a  recent  report  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee,  then  televi- 
sion's presentation  of  the  violence  In  the 
streets  worked  an  Injustice  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Chicago  police. 

According  to  the  Committee  findings,  one 
network  In  particular  presented  "a  one-sided 
picture  which  in  large  measure  exonerates 
the  demonstrators  and  protesters"  Film  of 
provocations  of  police  that  was  available 
never  saw  the  light  of  day,  while  the  film  of 
the  police  response  which  the  protesters  pro- 
voked was  shown  to  millions. 

A    SCENE    UNDEFINED 

Another  network  showed  virtually  the 
same  scene  of  violence — from  three  separate 
angles — without  making  clear  It  was  the 
same  scene. 

While  the  full  report  is  reticent  In  draw- 
ing conclusions,  it  Is  not  a  document  to  In- 
spire confidence  In  the  fairness  of  the  net- 
work news. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Impact  of  network 
news  on  the  national  mind  Is  far  from  com- 
plete. But  some  early  returns  are  available. 
Again,  we  have  enough  Information  to  raise 
serious  questions  about  its  effect  on  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

Several  yesu-s  ago,  Fred  Friendly,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  network  news,  wrote  that  its 
missing  Ingredients  were  "conviction,  contro- 
versy and  a  point  of  view  "  The  networks 
have  compensated  with  a  vengeance. 

And  in  the  networks'  endless  pursuit  of 
controversy,  we  should  ask  what  Is  the  end 
value  ...  to  enlighten  or  to  profit?  What  Is 
the  end  result  ...  to  Inform  or  to  confuse? 
How  does  the  on-going  exploration  for  more 
action,  more  excitement,  more  drama,  serve 
our  national  search  for  Internal  peace  and 
stability? 

Oresham's  law  seems  to  be  oi>erating  In 
the  network  news. 

Bad  news  drives  out  good  news.  The  irra- 
tional is  more  controversial  than  the  ra- 
tional. Concurrence  can  no  longer  compete 
with  dissent.  One  minute  of  Eldrldge  Cleaver 
is  worth  ten  minutes  of  Roy  WUklns.  The 
labor  crisis  settled  at  the  negotiating  table 
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Is  nothing  compared  to  the  confrontation 
that  results  In  a  strike — or,  better  yet,  vio- 
lence along  the  picket  line.  Normality  has 
become  the  nemesis  of  the  evening  news. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  controversy  Is  that 
a  narrow  and  distorted  picture  of  America 
often  emerges  from  the  televised  news.  A 
single  dramatic  piece  of  the  mosaic  be- 
comes, in  the  minds  of  millions,  the  whole 
picture.  The  American  who  relies  upon  tele- 
vision for  his  news  might  conclude  that  the 
majority  of  American  students  are  embit- 
tered radicals,  that  the  majority  of  black 
Americans  feel  no  regard  for  their  country: 
that  violence  and  lawlessness  are  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception,  on  the  American 
campus.  None  of  these  conclusions  Is  true. 

NEW    STEREOTYPES? 

Television  may  have  destroyed  the  old 
stereotypes — but  has  It  not  created  new  ones 
In  their  place? 

What  has  this  p>asslonate  pursuit  of  "con- 
troversy" done  to  the  politics  of  progress 
through  logical  compromise,  essential  to  the 
functioning  of  a  democratic  society? 

The  members  of  Congress  or  the  Senate 
who  follow  their  principles  tind  philosophy 
quietly  In  a  spirit  of  compromise  are  un- 
known to  many  Americans — while  the  loud- 
est and  most  extreme  dissenters  on  every  Is- 
sue are  known  to  every  man  In  the  street. 

How  many  marches  and  demonstrations 
would  we  have  If  the  marchers  did  not  know 
that  the  ever-faithful  TV  cameras  would  be 
there  to  record  their  antics  for  the  next  news 
show? 

We  have  heard  demands  that  senators  and 
congressmen  and  Judges  make  known  all 
their  financial  connections — so  that  the  pub- 
lic will  know  who  and  what  Influences  their 
decisions  or  votes.  Strong  arguments  can  be 
made  for  that  view.  But  when  a  single  com- 
mentator or  producer,  night  after  night,  de- 
termines for  millions  of  people  how  much  of 
each  side  of  a  great  Issue  they  are  going  to 
see  and  hear;  should  he  not  first  disclose 
his  personal  views  on  the  Issue  as  well? 

In  this  search  for  excitement  and  contro- 
versy, has  more  than  equal  time  gone  to  that 
minority  of  Americans  who  specialize  in  at- 
tacking the  United  States.  Its  Institutions 
and  Its  citizens? 

Tonleht.  I  have  raised  questions.  I  have 
mctde  no  attempt  to  suggest  answers.  These 
answers  must  come  from  the  media  men. 
They  are  challenged  to  turn  their  critical 
powers  on  themselves.  They  are  challenged 
tc  direct  their  energy,  talent  and  conviction 
toward  improving  the  quality  and  objectivity 
of  news  presentation.  They  are  challenged  to 
structure  their  own  civic  ethics  to  relate 
their  great  freedom  with  their  great  responsi- 
bility. 

And  the  people  of  America  are  challenged 
too  .  .  .  challenged  to  press  for  responsible 
news  presentations.  The  people  can  let  the 
networks  know  that  they  want  their  news 
straight  and  objective.  The  people  can  regis- 
ter their  complaints  on  bias  through  mall  to 
the  networks  and  phone  calls  to  local 
stations. 

This  is  one  case  where  the  people  must 
defend  themselves  .  .  .  where  the  citizen — 
not  government — must  be  the  reformer  .  .  . 
where  the  consumer  can  be  the  most  effec- 
tive crusader 

By  way  of  conclusion,  let  me  say  that 
every  elected  leader  In  the  United  States  de- 
pends on  these  men  of  the  media.  Whether 
what  I  have  said  to  you  tonight  will  be  heard 
and  seen  at  all  by  the  nation  Is  not  my  de- 
cision; It  Is  not  your  decision;  It  Is  their 
decision. 

Tn  tomorrow's  edition  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  you  will  be  able  to  read  a  news  story 
detailing  what  I  said  tonight;  editorial  com- 
ment will  be  reserved  for  the  editorial  paige, 
where  it  belongs.  Should  not  the  same  wall 
of  separation  exist  between  news  and  com- 
ment on  the  nation's  network? 
We   would    never   trust   such    power   over 
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public  opinion  In  the  hands  of  an  elected 
government — It  Is  time  we  questioned  It  In 
the  hands  of  a  small  and  un-elected  elite. 
The  great  networks  have  dominated  Amer- 
ica's airwaves  for  decades;  the  people  are 
entitled  to  a  full  accounting  of  their 
stewardship. 


WARNING  THE  WATER  GRABBERS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 
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IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tide  of 
public  concern  about  the  protection  of 
their  environment  is  reaching  ever  high- 
er marks.  In  my  own  State,  the  citizens 
of  southern  California  are  reacting  with 
justifiable  concern  bordering  on  anger  at 
continued  efforts  to  pipe  more  water, 
thus  more  people,  into  an  area  already 
short  of  precious  air. 

Ecologists,  sociologists,  and  urbanolo- 
gists  agree  that  the  survival  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Basin  as  a  habitable  area  rests 
on  immediate  action  to  rid  the  air  of 
harmful  pollutants  and  ease  the  crush 
of  humanity  on  an  overburdened  and 
literally  exhausted  land. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Federal  Government  are 
rushing  to  complete  the  California  water 
project  so  that  millions  of  acre-feet  of 
fresh  northern  California  water  is 
shipped  to  the  south  to  enable  a  thin 
veneer  of  greenery  to  grace  now  barren 
desertlands  so  that  developers  and  ma- 
nipulators can  sell  this  land  to  the  inflow 
of  Americans  hoping  for  the  benefits  of  a 
new  gold  rush — but  soon  to  be  greeted  by 
a  pall  of  brownish,  choking  air. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  of  the  area  of 
origin  of  the  water  sent  south  by  the 
California  water  project?  Has  there  been 
adequate  study  to  determine  what  will 
happen  to  the  wondrous  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  Delta  area,  with  the  diversion  of 
nearly  all  its  fresh  water  inflows? 

There  has  not.  Mi".  Speaker.  Yet  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  con- 
tinue toward  an  environmental  disaster 
in  both  the  southern  and  the  northern 
parts  of  the  State. 

A  number  of  persons  in  California  are 
most  concerned  about  this  very  real 
threat,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  among  them. 

I  was  gratified  recently  when  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  editorialized  on  a  re- 
cent speech  I  made  on  this  subject. 

I  should  like  to  insert  that  editorial, 
November  12.  1969.  along  with  an  earlier 
Chronicle  editorial,  "The  Water  Grab- 
bers," which  shows  the  massive  scope  of 
the  efforts  to  preserve  California's  natu- 
ral resources  and  protect  the  environ- 
ment of  this  great  State's  people. 
The  editorials  follow : 
I  Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 

Nov.  12,  1969) 
New  Warning  to  Watee-Grabbeks 
Congressman  Jerome  Waldle,  a  vigorous 
and  persistent  opponent  of  the  California 
Water  Plan,  has  raised  a  new  and  novel  Is- 
sue In  his  battle  to  prevent  the  planned, 
vastly  Increased  shipment  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia water  to  the  Soutli 
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More  water,  he  argues,  may.  In  fact,  be 
bad  for  Los  Angeles. 

It  Is  his  view,  expressed  last  week  end  at  a 
Peninsula  conservation  conference,  that  fur- 
ther growth  In  the  Los  Angeles  Basin  can 
only  aggravate  the  air  pollution,  water  pol- 
lution, traffic  congestion  and  destruction  of 
the  environment  that  already  exist  there. 
He  contends  that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  State  Department  of  Water 
Resources  should  not  be  In  partnership  to 
provide  water  which  can  only  worsen  the  de- 
terioration of  the  Los  Angeles  area  by  mak- 
ing further  land  development  and  conse- 
quent population  Increases  f>osslble. 

Waldle  noted  a  recent  warning  by  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  John  Volpe  against 
further  Los  Angeles  freeway  construction. 
Automobile- produced  smog,  Volpe  said,  has 
already  produced  "the  very  real  and  very 
dangerous  possibility  that  you  might  not 
have  much  of  a  city  in  which  to  do  busi- 
ness." The  United  States  Forest  Service.  Wal- 
dle says,  has  reported  that  13  million  trees 
on  mountains  around  Los  Angeles  are  dying 
of  suffocation,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
has  noted  that  10,000  residents  annually  are 
being  advised  by  physicians  to  move  out  of 
the  area  because  of  health  hazards 

What  Congressman  Waldle  wants  is  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  environmental  and  eco- 
logical consequences  of  the  California  Water 
Plan  for  Southern  California  as  well  as  for 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  He  Is  extremely 
concerned  because  It  is  his  Contra  Costa 
county  Delta  constituency  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  which  he  believes  will  be  the  great 
losers  In  the  years  to  come. 

Considerable  alarm  has  been  expressed 
over  "Peripheral  Canal,"  a  proposed  $220 
million  tube  that  will  deliver  up  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  flow  of  the  Sacramento  river 
from  a  point  south  of  Sacramento  and 
transfjort  it  by  a  huge  concrete  siphon  be- 
neath the  polluted  San  Joaquin  river  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  pumping  plant  at 
Tracy  for  shipment  to  the  south.  This  may 
result  in  ecological  disaster  for  the  Delta 
estuary,  wrecking  the  fisheries,  ruining  the 
Sulsun  marshes  and  their  wildlife  and  wa- 
ter fowl  uses,  and  severely  damaging  Delta 
agriculture,  conservationists  believe.  In  ap- 
proving the  canal  plan  In  Sacramento  last 
week,  the  State  Senate  Water  Committee 
also  expressed  some  reservations  about  the 
damage  which  might  occur  to  the  Delta. 
Contra  Costa  Republican  Senator  John  Ne- 
Jedly  was  alone  In  his  opposition  on  the 
committee,  flatly  opposing  the  canal 
proposal. 

Congressman  Waldle  believes  that  the 
canal  may  well  be  the  center  piece  setting 
the  stage  for  an  environmental  and  ecologi- 
cal tragedy  for  both  Southern  and  Northern 
California.  He  has  raised  an  urgent  and 
alarming  Issue  which  should  be  of  extreme 
concern  to  residents  of  both  sections  of  the 
State. 
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The  Water    Grabbers 

The  growing  resentment  of  Callfornlans 
against  the  continuing  erosion  of  their 
State's  magnificent  environment  has  been 
impressively  displayed  In  the  creation  of  the 
"Committee  of  Two  Million" — an  amalga- 
mation of  angling  and  outdoor  associations 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  Eel, 
Trinity  and  Klamath  rivers  for  posterity  as 
wild,  free-flowing  rivers. 

They  will  proceed  In  accord  with  the 
State's  Protected  Waterways  Act.  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  last  year  as  a  complement  to 
the  Federal  Act  which  set  up  a  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  Into  which  the 
Middle  Pork  of  the  Feather  river  has  already 
been  Included. 

Joseph  Paul,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
describee  its  founding  as  "a  call  for  a  halt 
In  further  piecemeal,  uneconomic  and  un- 
necessarily destructive  water  projects"  and 
one  that  puts  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 


Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  California 
Water  Resources  Agency  on  notice  that  the 
Trinity,  Eel  and  Klamath  are  out  of  bounds 
forever." 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  alliance  does 
not  elude  the  notice  of  the  California  Water 
Resources  Association,  the  Glendale-based 
front  for  Southern  California  water-grabbers 
who  would  flood  Round  Valley  by  setting  up 
a  high  dam  on  the  Eel  river  at  Dos  Rlos  Its 
president,  Doyle  Boen,  has  newly  attacked 
the  Sierra  Club  for  Its  policies  against  cer- 
tain water  'developments" — policies  which, 
he  says  would  soon  bring  about  "massive  food 
shortages,  a  halt  In  Industrial  expansion, 
widespread  water  and  power  rationing"  and 
"put  the  wants  of  a  few  persons  above  the 
needs  of  the  general  public." 

But  Norman  B.  Llvermore.  secretary  of  the 
State  Resources  Agency,  recently  told  a  Los 
Angeles  meeting  that  the  so-called  'small 
group"  of  conservationists  "cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  the  81,000  members  of  the  Sierra 
Club,  or  the  78.000  members  of  the  Audobon 
Society,  or  the  2.36  million  members  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  or  some  2.8  mil- 
lion California  fishermen  or  hunters.  It  Is 
measured  by  millions  of  the  voting  public 
who  may  not  belong  to  specific  conservation 
or  sportsmen  groups." 

And  Governor  Reagan  stated  that  a  prime 
objective  of  his  administration  Is  to  "alert 
the  people  of  California  to  the  Indisputable 
fact  that  the  protection  of  our  national  en- 
vironment must  rank  as  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment's major  priorities  " 

The  Committee  of  Two  Million  has  been 
alerted. 


JETPORT  PLANNING  MUST  CON- 
SIDER ENVIRONMENTAL  FAC- 
TORS:   THE   PALA4DALE  CASE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  included  in  the  final  version 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
appropriation  bill  approved  yesterday 
by  the  House  was  a  significant  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Yates)  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
posed Everglades  jetpwrt. 

The  Yates  amendment  requires  study 
of  environmental  impact  aspects  of  the 
Everglades  airport,  and  while  that 
amendment  deals  with  some  specific  pub- 
lic land  which  is  potentially  endangered 
by  this  huge  development,  I  believe  that 
this  same  principle  should  be  part  of  all 
future  jetport  plans  under  consideration. 
As  an  example  of  environmental  prob- 
lems related  to  jetports,  the  proposed 
Palmdale  facility  near  Los  Angeles  pre- 
sents a  wide  range  of  these  problems. 

No  one  rationally  argues  against  the 
need  for  expanded  airport  facilities  for 
the  Los  Angeles  basin.  Los  Angeles  In- 
ternational ranks  among  the  busiest  of 
our  current  air  transport  facilities,  and 
room  for  expansion  at  the  present  site  is 
extremely  limited. 

After  Intensive  study  by  State  and  lo- 
cal ofiQcials,  Palmdale.  in  Antelope  Valley 
to  the  north  of  Los  Angeles,  was  chosen 
as  the  ideal  location  for  a  new  southern 
California  jetport. 

But  jetport  planners  made  their  Ini- 
tial blueprints  so  that  the  enormous  new 
facility  would  be  contiguous  to  the  city 
of  Palmdale  itself. 
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For  Palmdale  residents,  the  jetport 
will  bring  both  good  and  bad  repercus- 
sions. Certainly,  economic  life  for  the 
Palmdale-Antelope  Valley  vicinity  should 
improve,  but  the  serious  question  arises 
as  to  whether  en  .irorunental  dangers  re- 
sulting from  the  airport's  present  site 
serve  to  cancel  out  these  other  gains. 

Many  area  residents  fear  that  the  air- 
port may  indeed  'klir'  Palmdale.  They 
cite  both  safety  and  health  hazards  re- 
sultmg  from  construction  of  the  jetport 
so  near  Palmdale.  One  study  of  poten- 
tial noise  levels  concludes  that  commu- 
nication in  every  Palmdale  school  class- 
room would  be  virtually  impossible  dur- 
ing the  period  of  aircraft  flyover — and 
from  the  projected  traffic  volume,  that 
means  just  about  all  day.  every  day. 

Jet  noise  levels  would  be  so  high  that 
the  entire  city  would  fall  into  an  HEW 
study  category  in  which  "individuals  in 
private  residences  may  complain,  per- 
haps vigorously.  Concerted  group  action 
is  possible.  New  single-dwelling  con- 
struction should  generally  be  avoided." 
I  shall  insert  the  entire  study  at  the  end 
of  my  statement. 

Combined  with  the  noise  hazard,  the 
Palmdale  area  would  also  suffer  from 
ma.ssive  increases  in  air  pollution  caused 
by  jet  emissions.  Although  studies  show 
that  pollution  from  aircraft  does  not 
constitute  a  major  problem  for  whole 
urban  areas,  smoe  levels  in  areas  directly 
around  airports  have  been  .significantly 
high  enough  to  warrant  restrictive  State 
action  in  California  and  to  present  the 
prospect  of  stringent  national  standards. 

As  with  the  Everglades  jetport,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  enyironmental  dangers  re- 
sulting from  the  Palmdale  facility  should 
send  planners  back  to  the  research  stage 
to   consider   relocation   of   this   jetport. 

The  increase  in  demand  for  jet  travel 
over  coming  years  will  be  massive.  New 
facilities  must  be  built.  A  larger  .scope 
of  planning  factors  must  be  injected  into 
feasibility  studies,  and  greater  consider- 
ation must  be  given  to  environmental 
problems  caused  by  these  monster 
jetports. 

I  have  a  balanced  transportation  ap- 
proach in  which  large  airports  are  built 
many  miles  from  existing  high-density 
land-use  areas  and  connected  to  these 
areas  by  means  of  modern  high  speed 
ground  rapid  transit. 

For  Palnjdale,  it  is  not  too  late.  I  be- 
lieve the  environmental  and  safety  dan- 
gers of  present  plant  warrant  further 
location  studies.  Hopefully,  the  new  jet- 
port could  be  moved  further  out  into  the 
high  desert  lands  of  the  Antelope  Valley 
and  away  from  existing  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  place  in  the  Record 
a  number  of  materials  pertinent  to  the 
Palmdale  jetport: 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Nov.  13,  1968 1 

No  Accord   Achieved  on   Palmdale   Airport 

(By  Ray  Hebert) 

Will  Los  Angeles'  proposed  interconti- 
nental Jet  airport  at  Palmdale  become  a 
monster  or  an  economic  asset  to  Antelope 
Valley? 

Angry  homeowners  and  civic  boosters,  al- 
ready at  odds,  couldn't  agree  Wednesday  at 
a  daylong  hearing  In  Palmdale  on  the  huge 
facility's  Impact  on  the  Valley's  environment. 
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•We've  heard  reports  that  this  is  a  killer 
airport — that  it'll  lilll  the  people  and  the 
community  around  It,"  said  Dr.  Frank  Tysen, 
a  member  of  the  State  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Study  Council  which  conducted  the 
hearing.  "We've  come  to  see  for  ourselves" 

What  the  council's  noise  abatement  com- 
mittee heard  was  mixed  condemnation  of  the 
17,000-acre  facility  as  a  hazard  to  Palmdale's 
well-being  and  praise  for  the  boost  It  will 
give  the  valley's  economy. 

1978    ope:hational    date 

The  facility,  a  satellite  for  Lo.s  Angeles  In- 
ternational Airport  Is  expected  to  be  opera- 
tional In  1978  for  up  to  150  million  passengers 
a  year  traveling  on  Jumbo  and  supersonic 
Jets. 

Palmdale  city  officials  and  representatives 
of  valley  business  organizations  told  the 
committee  that  Palmdale.  nearby  Lancaster 
and  other  area  communities  welcome  the  air- 
port for  Us  "tremendous  economic  ad- 
vantages ' 

However,  Mrs.  Arba  Bly,  a  Palmdale  city 
coinicllwoman.  disagreed 

Describing  herself  as  a  minority  of  one  on 
the  flve-member  council,  she  attacked  the 
proposed  alrpwrt  as  a  hazard  to  .schools  and 
churches  and  as  a  disruptive  force  for  the 
valley's  population 

She  said  the  valley' Is  large  enough  for  the 
airport  to  be  placed  at  another  location  with- 
out denroylng  the  quality  of  life  Palmdale. 
Lancaster  and  other  valley  communities  now 
enjoy 

The  hearing  was  the  third  held  this  year  on 
various  facets  of  the  airport's  development. 

The  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Airports, 
which  has  defended  the  Palmdale  site  as  the 
best  remaining  location  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Intends  to  start  acquiring  property 
when  Federal  Aviation  Administration  ap- 
proval Is  received. 
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Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..  November  10.  1969 
Hon    CiFORCE  E   Brown,  Jr,. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wastnngtan.  D.C 

Dear  Mr,  Brown  :  Tills  wlU  acknowledge 
your  communication  of  3  November  1969.  en- 
closing a  letter  from  Councilwoman  Arba  W, 
Bly.  of  Palmdale.  California,  protesting  the 
proposed  establishment  of  an  international 
airport  at  Palmdale 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
iPAA)  is  conducting  an  aeronautical  study 
of  the  proposed  airport.  As  you  know,  the 
purpose  of  the  FAA  study  is  primarily  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  the  proposal  on  the 
safe  and  efficient  use  of  airspace  by  aircraft 
The  impact  on  the  community,  and  land  use 
considerations  are  primarily  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  developer  of  the  airport  and  the 
local  government  Resolution  of  such  con- 
siderations at  the  local  level  is  generally 
preferred  lo  Federal  intervention 

For  your  information,  the  Palmdale  City 
Council  has  adopted  a  resolution  urging  ap- 
proval of  the  proposed  airport.  The  City 
Planning  Commission  is  also  on  record  as 
favoring  the  airport,  as  is  the  City  of  Lan- 
caster City  Council, 

All  the  resources  of  the  FAA  will  be  em- 
ployed in  reaching  our  determination  con- 
cerning the  propwsed  airport.  The  views  of 
Councilwoman  Bly,  together  with  all  other 
testimony,  facts  and  evidence  available  to 
us  will   be   considered   In  our  study. 

Although  It  Is  certain  that  our  decision 
will  not  be  popular  with  every  segment  of 
the  community,  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
decision  will  be  based  on  a  complete  review 
of  the  facts  presented  and  will  be.  In  our 
Judgment,  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  public, 
sincerely, 

Arvin  O.  Basnight, 

Director. 


Department  or  Health. 

Education,  and  WELr\RE. 

October  2.  1969. 
Mr.  John  Tanner, 

President.  Palmdale  Homeowners  Association, 
Palmdale.  Cahf. 

Dear  Mr  Tanner:  As  requested,  the  staff 
of  the  National  Noise  Study  has  attempted 
to  evaluate  possible  community  noise  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  proposed  Palmdale 
Airport  as  described  In  the  report  "A  Pre- 
liminary Analysis  of  the  Proposed  Palmdale 
Airport"  enclosed  in  your  correspondence  to 
Secretary  Finch.  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  At  the  outset,  I  should 
mention  that  most  of  our  noise  experience 
concerns  Industrial  noise  problems  and  our 
expertise  In  dealing  with  community  noise 
is  not  as  extensive  Nevertheless,  we  are  cog- 
nizant of  technical  Information  bearing 
upon  aspects  of  community  noise,  specifi- 
cally related  to  airport  and  roadway  develop- 
ment. In  this  regard,  we  have  performed  the 
requested  evaluation  using  reference  sources 
published  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
These  reference  materials  were  as  follows: 

1  Bishop.  D  E.  and  R.  D.  Horonjeff.  "Pro- 
cedures for  Developing  Noise  Exposure  Pore- 
cast  Areas  for  Aircraft  Flight  Operations". 
Technical  Report  FAA  DS-67-10,  Aircraft  De- 
velopment Service,  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Transportation. 
Washington,    DC,    20590    (August.    1967), 

2,  Bishop.  D  E,  and  R  D,  Horonjeff  "1965, 
1970.  and  1975  NoI.e  Exposure  Forecast  Areas 
for  Los  Angeles  International  Airport"  Tech- 
nical Report  FAA  DS-67  13.  Aircraft  Devel- 
opment Service.  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  DC.  20590   (August,   1967). 

3  Anon  'Land  Use  Planning  With  Respect 
to  Aircraft  Noise",  Air  Force  Manual  Num- 
ber   86-5,  Washington,  DC,   (October,  1964). 

These  sources  and  the  Palmdale  Airport 
plan  provided  a  basis  for  defining  three 
noise  exposure  forecast  (NEF)  areas  called. 
A,  B.  and  C,  These  areas  have  been  plotted 
on  the  map  which  you  supplied  of  the  re- 
gion in  question.  The  NET  areas  represent 
different  degrees  of  noise  exposure  which  may 
Influence  the  land  use  and  reactions  of  in- 
dividuals in  communities  located  in  these 
areas  As  such,  the  NEF  areas  can  aid  in  land 
use  planning  and  zoning,  A  chart  describing 
compatible  land  use  for  the  different  NEF 
areas  is  shown  In  Table  I  enclosed  TTie  ten., 
"yes  "  means  that  there  should  he  no  adverse 
effects  from  aiivraft  noise  and  this  rating  is 
shown  in  most  of  the  land  use  columns  in  the 
NEF  area  "A"  which  has  the  lowest  noise 
exposure,  NEF  areas  "E"  and  "C"  have  rela- 
tively greater  amounts  of  aircraft  noise  ex- 
pyosure  and  ratings  of  "no"  appear  for  cer- 
tain land  uses.  "No"  Indicates  that  unless  ex- 
tensive noise  control  precautions  are  taken, 
the  aircraft  noise  will  likely  cause  severe  in- 
terference problems  'i'our  map  .shows  many 
churches  and  schools  located  In  NEF  area 
"B"  which  would  be  subject  to  such  aircraft 
noise  disturbance  A  housing  area  on  the 
map  also  falls  In  the  NEF  area  of  "C"  where 
aircraft  noise  problems  may  be  even  more 
formidable.  Thus,  certain  existing  faclliltes 
in  Eireas  bordering  this  proposed  airport 
would  be  unsulted  for  the  noise  conditions 
anticipated  Acoustic  shielding  of  such  struc- 
tures would  be  required  to  minimize  aircraft 
noise  intrusion  problems  and  Insure  reason- 
able Indoor  privacy  and  comfort. 

The  computation  of  noise  exposure  fore- 
casts for  an  alrpwrt  must  take  account  of 
many  factors  including  runway  utilization 
for  different  types  of  aircraft,  the  noise  char- 
acteristics of  the  different  types  of  aircraft 
far  various  flight  operations,  take-off  and 
landing  profiles  of  different  types  of  aircraft, 
the  number  and  types  of  aircraft  operations 
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for  day  and  night  F>erlods.  adjustments  for 
day  versus  night  t>erlodB  of  operations  In 
view  of  differences  In  tolerance,  etc.  The  re- 
port of  the  proposed  Palmdale  Airport  to- 
gether with  the  aforementioned  references 
gave  some  but  not  all  of  the  required  data 
one  needs  to  make  these  noise  exposure  fore- 
casts. Thus,  several  assumptions  had  to  be 
made  which,  if  Incorrect,  could  alter  the 
findings  of  this  evaluation  These  assump- 
tions were  as  follows: 

1.  All  of  the  large  4-englne  aircraft  that 
would  use  this  airport  would  be  of  a  turbo- 
fan  nature, 

2.  The  smaller  Jet  aircraft  that  would  use 
this  facility  would  be  of  the  2-  and  3-englne 
turbo-feui  type. 

3.  The  proportion  of  day  and  night  oper- 
ations would  be  the  same  as  projected  for 
1970  for  Loe  Angeles  International  Airport 
as  given  In  Reference  2. 
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4.  There  would  be  an  equal  distribution 
of  landings  and  take-offs  on  each  ot  tbe  two 
sets  of  parallel  runways. 

5.  The  location  of  the  flight  paths  for 
approach  and  take-off  would  be  as  shown 
by  the  broken  lines  on  the  enclosed  map. 

Unfortunately,  we  could  not  evaluate  the 
proposed  airport  plan  from  the  standpoint 
of  air  safety  since  we  are  not  knowledgeable 
on    this   subject.   However,   the   consultant's 
report    acknowledges    apparent    problems    In 
obtaining  adequate  navigable  air  space  for 
this  new  airport.  It  also  notes  the  possibility 
of  climatic  conditions  offsetting  aircraft  per- 
formance capability,  with  associated  weight 
penalties,  for  some  of  the  aircraft  expected 
to  operate  from  this  facility. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alexander  Cohen,  Ph,  D., 
Chief,  National  Noise  Study,  Bureau 
of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health. 


TABLE  l.-LAND-USE  COMPATIBILITY  CHART  FOR  AIRCRAFT  NOISE 


Land-use  compatibility 

Noise  sxposure 
lorecast  areas 

Residen- 
tial 

Commer- 
cial 

Hotel, 
motel 

Offices,          Schools, 

public           hospitals.       Theaters, 

buildings       churches       auditoriums 

Outdoor 
amphi- 
theaters, 
theaters 

Outdoor 
recreational 
(non- 
spectator) 

Indus 
trial 

A 

B 

C 

Yes 

.  Yes-. 
Yes.. 
-  (') 

Yes  .  - 

(').       - 
.  No 

Yes  .    ...  (').-         -  (■<») 

.  (')  -          -  No No.. 

..  No No. No 

No 

No  ...   . 

Yes. 

Yes  . 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes. 
(■). 

'  An  analysis  ot  building  noise  reduction  requirements  should  be  made  and  needed  noise  control  features  should  be  included  in 
the  building  design, 

■  A  detailed  noise  analysis  should  be  undertalten  by  qualified  personnel  (or  all  indoor  or  outdoor  music  auditoriums  and  all  out- 
door theaters, 

-Case  history  experience  indicates  that  individuals  in  private  residences  may  complain,  perhaps  vigorously.  Concerted  group 
action  IS  possible.  New  single-dwelling  construction  should  generally  be  avoided.  For  apartment  construction,  lootnote  1  applies 

Source:  Taken  from  references  1  and  2  noted  in  the  letter. 


IMMEDIATE  SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme 
Court  is  to  be  applauded  for  the  mo- 
mentous decision  which  forthrlghtly 
eliminated  the  "all  deliberate  speed" 
concept  in  school  desegregation  and  re- 
placed it  with  "immediate  desegrega- 
tion." 

Intrinsic  in  the  decision  was  the  im- 
plication that  15  years  has  been  long 
enough  to  move  with  "all  doliberate 
speed"  toward  a  unitary  school  system. 
The  dual  school  systems  of  the  South 
have  lingered  on  and  on,  dying  so  slowly 
as  to  give  the  impression  of  immortality. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  struck  the 
"Achilles  heel"  of  the  bureaucratic,  ex- 
cuse-seeking, evasive,  and  dualistic 
school  systems  of  the  South.  Many  of 
these  school  systems  were  collaborating 
with  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
present  administration  to  obtain  delays. 
The  devious  means  employed  included 
vague  descriptions  of  local  problems  in 
school  construction,  appeals  for  more 
time,  tokenism,  and  nebulous  desegrega- 
tion plans. 

Many  of  the  school  districts  named  in 
the  direct  order  to  desegregate  are  the 
same  school  districts  that  have  received 
delays  from  the  present  administration. 
This  would  seem  to  say  that  some  ele- 
ments of  the  administration  were  in  col- 


lusion with  evaders  of  the  Federal  law. 
At  the  very  least,  our  Government  has 
been  permissive  where  desegregation 
was  at  issue. 

It  will  be  significant  to  note  whether 
this  administration  will  now  equivocate 
in  the  light  of  such  a  direct  and  specific 
decision  as  that  handed  down  by  the 
Court.  It  is  a  true  test  of  what  "law  and 
order"  really  means  to  administration 
oflficials. 

The  attitude  of  the  separatist  and  pro- 
segregationist  mirrors  the  narrowest  of 
views.  An  appalling  number  of  whites  in 
this  Nation  are  woefully  ignorant  of 
what  "black"  is  and  what  it  means  to  be 
black.  These  whites  have  misconcep- 
tions that  can  only  be  corrected  by  ex- 
posure to  black  people  on  an  equal  basis. 

A  recent  poll  taken  by  Newsweek  mag- 
azine indicates  how  few  white  citizens 
recognize  the  problems  faced  by  black 
people  in  this  society.  Forty-four  percent 
of  the  white  citizens  questioned  feel  that 
blacks  stand  a  better  chance  to  get  a 
good-paying  job  than  whites,  i^nother  31 
percent  feel  black  people  have  the  same 
chance  as  whites — and  only  21  percent 
feel  blacks  have  less  chance  for  getting 
a  good-paying  job. 

Newsweek  also  found  that  41  percent 
of  the  white  citizens  questioned  think 
black  citizens  have  a  better  chance  to 
get  a  good  education  for  their  children 
than  whites.  Another  41  percent  think 
the  chances  are  equal  between  the 
races — and  only  16  percent  feel  black 
children  have  less  chance  to  get  a  good 
education. 

These  answers  indicate  an  appalling 
lack  of  knowledge  about  the  plight  of 
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the  black  man  in  America.  The  facts 
show  that  black  men  are  the  Itist  hired 
and  the  first  fired ;  that  talk  of  increas- 
ing unemployment  to  stop  inflation 
means  two  to  three  times  more  black  un- 
employment than  white;  that  white  busi- 
ness estabhshments  believe  they  have 
integrated  when  they  put  a  few  black 
workers  in  visible  positions  as  "window 
dressing",  that  black  children  who  des- 
perately need  good  schools  and  instruc- 
tion attend  the  worst  schools  and  suffer 
the  worst  kinds  of  instruction.  Black 
and  white  people  need  to  go  to  school 
together  if  only  to  learn  the  truth  about 
each  other. 

When  asked,  "What  should  be  done 
about  Negro  demands  for  better  educa- 
tion." 40  percent  of  the  whites  said  to 
improve  the  schools  where  Negro  chil- 
dren go.  Only  25  percent  suggested  mov- 
ing toward  integration;  24  percent  said 
Negroes  should  be  allowed  to  run  their 
own  schools  and  a  mere  2  percent  be- 
lieved that  bussing  of  children  to  effect 
integration  would  improve  education  for 
Negro  children.  Within  the  group  ques- 
tioned, there  were  3  percent  who  said 
the  black  demands  for  better  education 
should  be  ignored  for  they  are  not  justi- 
fied. 

Many  white  Americans  are  out  of 
touch  with  the  life  black  people  lead  in 
America.  If  and  when  the  Supreme  Court 
edict  is  carried  out,  white  citizens  may 
learn  more  about  the  black  citizens  of 
the  Nation — whereby  an  end  to  the 
delusions  carried  by  the  white  society 
of  black  people  may  be  realized  This 
need  for  understanding  among  the  black 
and  white  people  of  America  must  be 
met.  The  school  desegregation  decision 
by  the  Court  is  at  least  a  step,  one  more 
and  hopefully  an  irreversible  step  toward 
increasing  our  chances  for  this  under- 
standing. 


LOSS  OF  PRIDE  IS  WEIGHT  WHICH 
SINKS  US 


HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

of    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eddie 
Barker,  a  Southeast  regionally  syndi- 
cated columnist,  has  expressed  a  still 
further  side  of  the  current  controversy 
over  the  moratorium  demonstration.  I 
feel  his  views  as  they  appeared  in  the 
Savannah,  Ga..  Evening  Press  are 
thought  provoking  and  certainly  deserve 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  His  col- 
umn follows: 

Loss  of  Pride  Is  Weight  Which  Sinks  Us 
(By  Eddie  Barken 

Moratorium  demonstrators.  In  denouncing 
Vietnam  involvement,  point  up  oost  as  too 
heavy  a  load  for  America  to  carry. 

In  the  next  breath,  after  an  about-face, 
the  cry  is  that  load  Is  light  when  compared 
to  the  burden  of  death. 

They  then  pause  on  a  day  In  October  to 
read  from  lists  the  names  of  those  who  have 
died  In  Vietnam. 

I  have  a  list,  too 

Engraved  upon  my  heart,  on  my  mind,  and 
In  my  memories. 
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I  remember  a  boy  out  ot  the  bUlB  of  Ar- 
kansas, a  gtiltar  picker,  who  somehow  felt  a 
premonition  of  death  and  refused  to  play  on 
the  night  before  he  flew  out  on  a  bombing 
raid,  never  to  return.. 

I  recall  another,  his  legs  gone  from  a  burst 
of  flack,  asking  for  a  Camel  cigarette  with  his 
last  words. 

"If  they  use  It  ae  a  commercial,"  he  smiled, 
"take  the  money  and  have  the  drinks  on 
me." 

And  there  wa*  a  pilot  (from  Florida) 
whose  lungs  were  gone  from  cancer  (or  tu- 
berculosis )  that  entered  a  plea  with  surgeons 
to  let  him  go  back  to  the  Pacific  and  die  In  a 
plane,  not  In  a  bed.  They  did.  And  he  did. 

There  was  a  young  sailor,  his  face  half 
gone,  who  survived  flre  on  a  carrier's  decks 
but  could  not  stand  pity  in  the  eyes  of  a 
girl  and  drove  a  car  over  the  bluffs  and  out 
of  this  world. 

There  was  the  boy  from  Iowa  who  wanted 
only  to  go  home  to  raise  corn-fed  hogs 
and  children  but  death  found  him  be- 
fore he  could  raise  even  a  little  hell 

But  the  hardest  hurt  of  all  was  when  I 
went  to  the  top  of  San  Francisco's  Mark 
Hopkins  Hotel  and  drank  alone  the  bottle  a 
friend  and  I  had  stored  to  drink  together— 
when  he  got  back  ...  if  he  got  back 

These  are  the  lists  from  which  I  read 
No  better  men,  nor  worse,  than  those  we 
misname  Tadys  now  and  ship  to  Vietnam. 

Tfioee  f  knew  are  a  long  time  gone  but 
their  deaths  leave  a  loneliness  yet.  They 
went  to  do  what  they  had  to  do  and.  I  be- 
lieve, would  do  It  all  again  even  if  they 
knew  they  were  to  die  In  the  doing. 

No,  coet  of  the  war— money  coet — should 
not  be  counted  man's  heaviest  burden.  Nor 
death  of  Americas  young  men.  These  loads 
we  must  carry.  And  will. 

But  loes  of  pride  Is  the  weight  which 
will  sink  us,  carrying  us  straight  to  the 
bottom  of  the  twin  seas  of  fear  and  falth- 
leasneea. 
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stands  out  because  It  Is  one  of  the  few  com- 
munities which  recognized  the  great  growth 
potential  of  the  Bay  Area.  Perhapa.  taking  a 
leaf  from  neighboring  San  Leandro's  success- 
ful Industrial  story.  Hayward  Is  even  now 
preparing  for  the  19808  and  1B90b  Channel 
7  commends  the  city  for  its  forward  look. 
And  we  urge  other  Bay  communities  to  look 
to  that  southern  Alameda  metropolis  for 
advice  and  action. 


MEMORIAL  GARDEN  DEDICATED  AT 
TEXAS  A.  &  M.  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


HAYWARD  LOOKS  TO  FUTURE 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  TV  station  KGO-TV  Is  one  of 
the  most  prestigious  stations  In  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  Its  vice  president 
and  general  manager.  David  M.  Sacks,  Is 
an  outstanding  leader  and  contributor 
in  the  communications  industry  in  this 
great  economic  area.  He  recently  de- 
livered an  editorial  entitled  "Hayward 
Looks  to  the  Future"  which  I  include  In 
these  remarks. 

Not  all  of  the  city  of  Hasnvard  is  in  my 
district,  but  a  good  portion  of  it  is.  The 
city  of  San  Leandro,  referred  to  in  this 
editorial,  is  entirely  within  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District. 

Southern  Alameda  Coimty.  in  which 
these  two  cities  are  located.  Is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  sections  in  our  rapidly 
growing  State. 

The  editorial  referred  to.  follows: 
Hayward  Looks  to  Fvtxtbx 

The  saga  of  once-tiny  Hayward  In  south- 
em  Alameda  County  Is  a  story  from  which 
all  Bay  communities  could  take  a  lesson. 
Little  more  than  a  village  25  years  ago,  Hay- 
ward now  approaches  100,000  population,  but 
more  Importantly,  it  is  preparing  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  now  boasts  the  tallest  structure  In 
the  county,  outside  of  Oakland,  and  It  Is 
laying  plans  for  a  huge  Industrial  park  and 
revitalized  downtown  business  area.  Hayward 


OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  all  heard  a  great  deal  about 
"student  power"  in  our  colleges  these 
days.  Usually  what  we  have  heard  has 
caused  in  us  a  certain  degree  of  distaste, 
revulsion,  anger,  and  even  disbelief.  Most 
of  the  cases  of  "student  power"  have 
been  purely  destructive  in  character,  a 
violent  thumbing  of  the  nose  at  the  au- 
thority and  the  standards  of  their  elders. 
However,  at  my  own  university.  Texas 
A.  Si  M.  there  has  recently  been  an  alto- 
gether different  style  of  "student  power." 
It  has  been  totally  constructive  in  na- 
ture, and  it  has  caused  in  those  who  are 
aware  of  it  feelings  of  pride,  approbation 
and  hope. 

Since  the  Texas  A.  &  M.  brand  of  "stu- 
dent power"  has  been  peaceful  and  con- 
structive, it  has  not  received  much  at- 
tention from  the  press  and  the  other 
news  media.  Sobriety  and  responsibility, 
unfortunately,  are  not  the  materials  of 
which  headlines  are  made. 

The  program  began  when  a  group  of 
.students,  led  by  Landis  S.  Cervenka. 
class  of  1969.  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that,  although  more  than  300  graduates 
of  Texas  A.  &  M.  had  been  killed  In  the 
service  of  their  Nation  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  there  was  no  memorial  to 
them  on  the  campus.  There  are  hand- 
some and  reverent  memorials  to  those 
who  fell  in  both  World  Wars,  of  course, 
but  none  to  those  who  have  fallen  subse- 
quently. 

It  is  true  that  our  military  activities 
in  the  past  25  years  have  not  been  "pop- 
ular" with  an  American  people  grown 
sick  of  war.  There  has  been  no  sense  of 
national  enthusiasm  behind  our  efforts 
to  contain  Communist  aggression  or 
maintain  a  meaningful  and  just  peace  in 
Korea,  the  Dominican  Republic,  or 
Vietnam. 

Nonetheless,  it  requires  just  as  much 
valor,  just  as  much  patriotism  to  fight  in 
an  "unpopular"  war  as  it  does  in  a  "popu- 
lar" war.  And  when  one  is  killed  in  such 
a  war,  the  tragedy  is  just  as  great  and 
just  as  heart  breaking  and  permanent. 
And  .so  is  the  duty. 

At  first.  Landis  Cervenka's  program 
was  modest  in  scope.  He  wanted  to  place 
two  37-millimeter  cannons  in  the  Dimcan 
Dining  Hall  area  of  the  campus,  and  have 
them  dedicated  properly  in  some  kind  of 
reverent  ceremony. 

The  idea  caught  on  immediately  with 
the  Texas  A.  &  M.  corps  of  cadets  and 
it  grew  considerably  in  scope.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  Earl  Ruder,  1932.  gave 
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his  complete  cooperation.  So  did  Robert 
H.  Rucker,  1938,  professor  of  soil  and 
crop  science,  who  serves  as  landscape 
architect  for  the  campus.  The  association 
of  former  students  and  various  other  de- 
partments of  the  college  also  responded 
enthusiastically  to  the  program. 

But,  most  of  all.  the  students  were  the 
moving  spirit,  and  have  been  the  reason 
for  the  success  of  the  project.  The  classes 
of  1969,  1970,  1971,  1972.  and  1973  raised 
the  money  and  helped  formulate,  and  ap- 
proved the  plans. 

As  a  result  of  this  determined  and 
dedicated  effort,  the  Memorial  Medita- 
tion Garden,  the  gift  of  the  corps  of 
cadets,  was  dedicated  in  the  Duncan 
Dining  Hall  area  on  November  8,  1969. 
The  Memorial  Meditation  Garden  con- 
sists of  a  dignified  array  of  trees  and 
shrubs  surrounding  a  rectangular  court. 
In  the  center  of  the  court,  which  has 
benches  arranged  for  meditation,  there  is 
a  10-  by  5-foot  memorial  stone  on  which 
the  names  of  our  heroic  Aggie  dead  have 
been  inscribed.  Names  will  be  added 
whenever  the  tragic  necessity  arises. 

It  is  a  beautiful  place,  a  quiet  and  in- 
spiring place,  a  tribute  to  our  dead  and 
a  living  memorial  to  the  spirit  of  Texas 
A.  &  M.  which  has  made  such  a  distin- 
guished and  continuing  contribution  to 
the  safety  and  preservation  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  lib- 
erty of  its  cltlzena. 

Among  certain  elements  in  our  na- 
tional and  academic  life  Texas  A.  &  M. 
has  the  reputation  of  being  "square."  One 
sees  no  long  hair  and  beards  on  the 
campus.  The  students  bathe  regularly 
and  dress  neatly.  There  have  been  no 
troubles  with  SDS  agitators,  no  problems 
with  marihuana  or  LSD  or  the  habit- 
forming  drugs.  The  students  are  pre- 
occupied with  the  task  of  acquiring  an 
education  and  of  learning  to  be  useful 
and  contributing  citizens  in  the  world 
of  today  and  tomorrow. 

As  one  tours  the  Texas  A.  &  M.  campus 
one    is    struck    by    the    pervasive    at- 
mosphere of  earnestness,  responsibility, 
self-possession.  It  never  occurs  to  anyone 
to  throw  public,  screaming  tantrums,  to 
write  obscenities  and  meaningless  epi- 
thets on  the  walls,  to  bum  automobiles, 
or  to  throw  rocks  at  windows.  The  col- 
lege officials,   the  professors,  and   even 
the   various   deans   walk   through   the 
grounds  without  fear  of  being  brutalized 
and  humiliated.  Indeed,  there  exists  be- 
tween the  faculty  and  the  students  an 
adult  and  meaningful  relationship  based 
on  mutual  respect  and  trust.  And.  of 
course,  there  is  on  all  sides  a  fierce  pride 
in  the  college  itself  and  in  themselves. 
Texas  A.  &  M.  is  known  as  a  "tough" 
school.  It  is  tough  academically;  It  has 
a  tough  disciplinary  system  and  there  is 
far  less  permissiveness  than  one  finds  on 
the  average  college  campus  today.  Yet 
the  Impression  one  receives  there  is  one 
of  freedom.  The  members  of  the  corps 
of  cadets  think  for  themselves:  they  are 
not  slaves  to  mindless  slogans  or  to  the 
fashionable    attitudes    of    violence    and 
negativism.  Although  most  students  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  disciplines  and 
techniques  of  war.  they  know  that  \1o- 
lence  does  not  and  will  never  lead  to 
truth  but  can  lead  only  to  repression, 
chaos,  and  tyranny. 
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Square?  Perhaps;  but,  If  this  Is  true, 
then  the  Nation  needs  the  kind  of  square- 
ness which  characterizes  Texas  A.  &  M. 
I  only  wish  this  kind  of  "squareness" 
were  exportable  and  could  be  piped  onto 
the  campuses  of  the  Nation's  largest, 
oldest,  and  most  affluent  universities. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  institutions  should 
strive  to  be  like  Texas  A.  &  M.  Diversity 
is  a  necessary  element  in  any  Intellectual 
process,  and  especially  in  the  education 
of  the  young.  But,  the  other  universities 
in  the  United  States  would  do  well  to 
study  the  attitudes  and  accomplishments 
of  the  faculty  and  students  at  Texas  A.  & 
M.,  and  to  become  more  acquainted  with 
the  type  of  young  man  the  college  is 
producing. 

As  I  say,  the  Nation's  universities 
could  use  a  great  deal  more  of  the  spirit 
and  the  mental  discipline  of  the  A.  &  M. 
students. 

I  find  among  the  undergraduates  at 
the  less  "square"  universities  and  col- 
leges of  the  Nation  far  less  diversity  In 
opinion  and  manner  than  I  find  among 
the  undergraduates  at  Texas  A.  &  M. 
Those  unkempt  young  men  on  the  more 
permissive  campuses  believe  they  are 
revolutionaries,  but  I  find  them  depress- 
ingly  conformist  in  their  appearances 
and  modes  of  thought.  They  look  alike — 
they  act  alike— they  dress  alike— and 
they  parrot  the  same  kind  of  "in"  phrases 
which  seem  so  dreary  after  constant 
repetition.  They  have  the  same  "heroes" 
and  they  have  the  same  "villains";  they 
scoff  at  the  same  ideals;  they  worship  at 
the  same  empty  shrines.  When  they  are 
asked  to  explain  their  prejudices  or  to 
defend  their  principles  In  depth,  they 
roll  out  mass-produced,  factory-tooled 
cliches  which  have  been  provided  to  them 
in  wholesale  lots.  When  you  see  them 
en  masse,  as  we  did  so  recently  in  Wash- 
ington, you  get  the  impression  that  some 
almighty  Xerox  machine  had  gone  mad 
and  had  made  innumerable,  identical, 
but  somewhat  scruffy  copies  of  an  ob- 
scure original. 

Undoubtedly  they  scorn  an  Institution 
like  Texas  A.  &  M.  because  so  many  mem- 
bers of  the  student  body  wear,  on  proper 
occasions,  military  uniforms.  They  con- 
sider this  the  ultimate  in  conformity. 
So  then  they  wear  their  own  uniforms 
which  are  just  as  much  symbols  of  con- 
formity as  the  military  uniform,  and 
consider  themselves,  by  contrast,  "free 
souls."  It  would  relieve  the  monotony 
if  only  they  would  condescend  to  wear 
different  styles  of  glasses;  but  no,  the 
"granny  glasses"  are  "in"  and  must  be 
worn  if  one  is  hopeful  of  being  accepted 
by  one's  peers. 

The  campuses  of  the  Nation  could  well 
use  a  strong  infusion  of  the  diversity 
and  the  mental  and  physical  individual- 
ism that  I  find  at  Texas  A.  &  M. 

They  could  also  well  use  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  patriotism  and  the  reverence 
for  total  sacrifice  which  motivated  the 
creation  of  this  beautiful  Memorial  Med- 
itation Garden  they  have  created  at  the 
heart  of  their  beloved  campus. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  pro- 
gram of  the  dedication  together  with  a 
short  history  of  the  activity  behind  the 
dedication: 
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THK    MKMORIAI,    IlfKOrTATION    Oaboen 

(Dedicated  by  the  Corps  of  Cadets  of  Texaa 
A.  &  M.  University,  November  8,  1969) 
"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 
a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends"— 
John  15:13. 

This  memorial  is  dedicated  to  those  A&M 
men  who  gave  their  lives  In  defense  of  our 
country  since  World  War  II,  Here  Is  en- 
shrined In  spirit  and  bronze  a  tribute  to 
their  valor  and  devotion  to  their  country. 
The  Corps  of  Cadets  Classes  of  1969,  '70  '71 
'72.    ■73. 

More  than  20  years  and  two  major  con- 
flicts have  transpired  since  Aggies  last  erected 
a  memorial  In  memory  of  comrades  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrlHce  for  their  country. 
The  Memorial  Meditation  Garden,  when  de«- 
Icated  on  November  8,  1969,  will  become  the 
third  major  memorial  on  the  A&M  campus. 
Flags  in  Kyle  Field  and  markers  on  the 
main  drill  field  commemorate  those  who  died 
m  World  War  I.  The  Memorial  Student  Cen- 
ter honors  the  memory  of  those  who  gave 
their  lives  In  World  War  II.  Now  the  Me- 
morial Meditation  Garden  will  pay  due  re- 
spect to  the  more  than  300  Aggies  who  have 
fallen  since  World  War  II, 

Perhaps  most  notable  of  the  items  con- 
cerning this  monument  is  that  it  Is  com- 
pletely a  student  project.  While  unruly  mobs 
of  unshaven,  unwashed  and  unkempt  radi- 
cals brought  other  major  American  uni- 
versities to  their  knees,  thus  disrupting  the 
educational  process  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  students,  the  leaders  of  the  Corps 
of  Cadets  were  designing  a  tribute  to  those 
men  whose  very  sacrifices  made  possible  the 
limits  of  dissent  by  which  these  radicals 
would  destroy  our  society.  The  Memorial 
Meditation  Garden  is  a  gift  of  the  Corps  of 
Cadets,  Classes  of  1969.  1970,  1971,  1972  and 
1973.  Situated  between  the  wings  of  Dun- 
can Dining  Hall,  the  monument  Is  a  smartly 
designed  array  of  trees,  shubbery,  and 
benches  arranged  about  a  concrete  rectang- 
ular prism,  upon  which  the  bronze  tablet 
with  the  names  ef  the  war  dead  will  be 
placed.  The  memorial  will  not  only  serve  as 
a  proper  tribute  to  those  who  have  gone 
before,  but  also  as  a  living  reminder  of  the 
distinguished  and  continuing  contribution 
which  the  Texas  A&M  Corps  of  Cadets  has 
made  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country. 

To  Recognizk  Their  StrpREME  Sacripice 
It's  been  nearly  20  years  since  a  memorial 
-has  been  erected  to  the  war  dead  from  Texas 
A&M. 

And  while  It's  been  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  there  has  been  an  "official" 
war.  former  students  of  Texas  A&M  have 
continued  to  die  on  active  duty  Until  now. 
there  has  been  no  memorial  to  recognize 
those  who  have  died  In  uniform  since  the 
close  of  World  War  II. 

This  fall  there  will  be  such  a  memorial 
and  It  will  culminate  a  couple  of  years  of 
effort  by  a  member  of  the  Texas  Aggie  Band. 
The  project  started  out  simply  enough. 
Landis  S.  Cervenka  "69  of  San  Antonio 
wanted  to  locate  a  pair  of  37  mm  cannons  in 
the  Duncan  Dining  Hall  area  where  the  Texas 
A&M  Corps  of  Cadets  resides. 

But,  as  the  project  developed,  only  the  area 
stayed  the  same 

The  memorial  will  be  dedicated  this  fall 
to  the  former  students  of  Texas  A&M  who 
have  died  In  defense  of  their  country  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  It  will  be  located 
between  the  east  and  west  wings  of  Duncan. 
The  ten-foot  by  five-foot  memorial  stone 
Tin  be  centered  In  a  meditation  garden  sur- 
rounded by  llgustrums. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  "student 
power"  associated  with  Texas  A&M,  the  en- 
tire project  will  have  been  financed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Corps  of  Cadets. 

"In  talking  with  other  students,  I  recog- 
nized the  need  for  such  a  memorial."  says 
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Cervenka,  who  received  his  markeUng  degree 
In  May.  A  platoon  leader  in  the  Maroon  Band 
last  year,  he  notes,  "There  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  about  Initiating  a  memorial  to  these 
former  students,  but  none  of  the  propoeed 
Ideas  ever  came  through  or  proved  feasible." 
Cervenka  got  to  meet  a  lot  of  people  during 
the  two  years  he  worked  to  bring  the  project 
to  reality.  He  hesitates  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  hours  he  put  Into  it,  not  to  mention 
the  ^ade  points. 

The  Ust  Includes  contacts  with  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Former  Students,  the  College  of 
Architecture  and  Environmental  Design,  and 
the  Military  Science  Department,  Cervenka 
spent  time  conferring  with  r>ean  of  Students 
James  P.  Hannigan.  Jast  year's  Corps  Com- 
mander Hector  Gutierrez  '69,  and  President 
Earl  Rudder  '32  before  the  project  was  fi- 
nalized. 

Design  of  the  memorial  was  coordinated 
with  Robert  H.  Rucker  •38.  professor  of  Soil 
and  Crop  Science,  who  6er\'es  as  landscape 
architect  for  the  campus  The  Duncan  Hall 
area  where  the  memorial  will  be  located  now 
only  has  a  bulletin  board,  grass,  and  assorted 
bushes. 

Construction  of  the  memorial  win  take 
place  this  summer  and  be  completed  when 
the  students  return  from  summer  vacation 
m  September.  All  the  preparation  for  the 
memorial  has  been  completed  except  the 
compiling  of  the  names  to  be  placed  on  the 
actual  memorial  plaque. 

Matthew  R.  Carroll  '70,  corps  commander 
for  the  coming  year,  has  been  given  this  re- 
sponsibility. The  major  source  for  Carroll's 
list  will  be  the  names  complied  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Former  Students  of  those  men 
who  died  in  Korea  and  Vietnam 

But  Association  officials  are  the  first  to 
point  out  that  their  lists  may  be  lacking, 
particularly  the  names  of  those  who  lost 
their  lives  between  World  War  U  and  the 
Korean  conflict. 

"We  want  the  memorial  to  recognize  any 
former  student  who  has  died  while  on  acUve 
duty  during  these  'cold  war*  years,"  states 
Cervenka.  "It  Is  time  we  dedicated  a  me- 
morial to  those  former  students  to  recognize 
their  sacrifice,  whether  It  be  In  a  declared 
war  or  undeclared  war.  This  memorial  wUl 
Include  those  who  died  in  Korea,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Vietnam,  and  any  otiier 
former  students  who  have  died  while  In  uni- 
form since  World  War  n.'" 

Cervenka  stUl  has  access  to  those  37mm 
cannons,  but  the  plans  no  longer  call  for 
them  to  be  Included  as  a  part  of  the  memo- 
rial. Now  It  Is  planned  to  display  them  at 
the  flag  pole  In  the  dorm  area  serviced  by 
Duncan  Dining  HaU. 


RHODESIA 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 


OP  GEOKGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAHVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  my  other  colleagues  in  recognizing 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  Rhodesia's  in- 
dependence. I  wish  to  make  a  simple 
point  about  Rhodesia.  Why  should  our 
country  be  giving  full  support  to  the 
tightening  of  economic  sanctions  against 
her? 

Rhodesia  has  done  us  no  harm.  Rus- 
sia, on  the  other  hand,  in  conjimction 
with  North  Vietnam  Ls  in  armed  conflict 
against  us. 

Because  we  no  longer  purchase  chrome 
from  Rhodesia,  U.S.  imports  of  chrome 
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ore  from  the  Soviet  Union  have  doubled 
to  60  percent  of  the  U.S.  market  this 
year.  And  Soviet  chrome  ore  prices  have 
jumped  about  50  percent  since  early 
1966. 

Is  this  not  incredible?  On  the  one  hand 
we  are  trying  to  suffocate  a  friendly  na- 
tion, while  on  the  other  hand  we  are 
doing  business  with  a  totalitarian  Com- 
munist regime  which  rules  its  citizens 
with  an  Iron  fist  and  actively  supports 
our  enemies  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
firmly  believe  the  administration  should 
reconsider  its  position  on  Rhodesia. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Kennedy,  the  Ambassador's  daughters, 
and  the  entire  Kennedy  family,  our 
deepest  sympathy  at  this  difficult  time. 


November  19,  1969 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JOSEPH 
PATRICK  KENNEDY 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  great  sadness  that  I  learned 
of  the  death  "Tuesday  of  the  former  U.S. 
Ambassador' to  Great  Britain,  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  Patrick  Kennedy.  A  man 
whose  life  was  one  of  great  financial 
success  and  much  personal  tragedy.  Joe 
Kennedy  became  a  bank  president  at 
age  25.  and  eventually  became  a  multi- 
millionaire. But  his  success  was  more 
than  financial.  Ever  interested  in  poli- 
tics and  Government,  and  grateful  to 
the  Nation  that  made  possible  his  out- 
standing business  rewards,  the  Ambas- 
sador and  his  remarkable  wife,  the  for- 
mer Rose  Fitzgerald,  instilled  in  their 
nine  children  a  love  for  America  matched 
only  by  their  determination  to  serve  her. 

His  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  im- 
portant to  Joseph  Kennedy,  and  It  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  Kennedy  fam- 
ily life.  Their  shared  tragedies  have  been 
borne  in  the  past  through  an  abiding 
faith  and  trust  in  God.  Richard  Car- 
dinal Cushing,  who  will  celebrate  a  fu- 
neral mass  for  Ambassador  Kennedy, 
said  of  him  yesterday  that  he  was  "the 
Father  of  the  Family."  explaining  that 
he  so  described  the  late  Mr.  Kermedy 
"because  the  central  and  loving  au- 
thority of  the  father  has  been  so  dimin- 
ished in  what  presently  exists  as  fam- 
ily life  in  our  time.  He  instilled  a  sense 
of  purpose  in  the  family  so  that  all  its 
members  extended  their  increasing  ma- 
turity into  careers  of  unparalleled  pub- 
lic service  and  achievement." 

It  should  be  a  lesson  to  many  of  lis 
in  this  modern  age  of  permissiveness 
that  Joseph  Patrick  Kennedy  guided  his 
children  firmly  and  with  love.  Of  his 
nine  children,  one  is  hospitalized  and 
four  are  dead.  One  became  President  of 
the  United  States,  two  became  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, and  one  was  a  Navy  pilot  who 
gave  his  life  in  a  volunteer  mission  dur- 
ing World  War  11;  his  daughters  are 
themselves  remarkable  for  their  con- 
tributions to  mental  health .  retarded 
children,  and  similar  important  causes. 

The  children  of  Joseph  Patrick  Ken- 
nedy are  a  testament  to  him  as  a  father, 
as  an  American,  and  as  a  human  beiag. 
Mrs.  Kluczyaskl  and  I  should  like  to 
extend   to   Mrs.   Kennedy,    to   Senator 


DAVID  AND  THE  NETWORK 
GOLLATHS 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
November  1.  1969.  Issue  of  Saturday  Re- 
view. The  article  elaborates  on  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  Saul  David,  a  film  pro- 
ducer for  Universal  Pictures,  concern- 
ing films  shown  on  television  which  are 
abridged  and  reedited. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  just  beglrming 
to  truly  recognize  the  importance  and 
potential  of  the  communications  media, 
we  must  continually  search  for  innova- 
tive ideas  to  deal  with  problems  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  David's  suggestion  of  informlnis 
the  public  of  cuts  in  tapes  on  TV  is 
geared  at  protecting  the  public  again.st 
misrepresentation  and  deception.  Surely 
this  is  in  the  public  interest  and  should 
be  strongly  considered  by  the  Congress. 

The  article  follows; 
David  and  the  Networks  Goliaths 

Saul  David,  a  nim  producer  for  Universal 
Pictures,  has  raised  an  Interesting  question 
.about  tiie  abridgment  and  re-edltlng  of 
theatrical  films  to  be  shown  on  television; 
if  carried  far  enough.  It  raises  even  more 
interesting  questions  about  the  broadcast- 
ing industry's  content  standards. 

Mr.  David,  who  produced  Our  Man  Flint, 
the  Twentieth  Century-Pox  fllm  that  had 
Its  television  premiere  on  ABC  recently, 
asked  In  a  letter  to  California's  Senator 
George  Murphy:  "Shouldn't  people  watching 
a  televised  fllm  have  the  right  to  be  cau- 
tioned that  what  they're  getting  Is  not  what 
the  theater  audience  got — and  by  how 
much?"  The  producer  was  moved  to  write  to 
the  Senator  (and  to  send  a  copy  of  his  letter 
to  me  I  after  he  had  seen  his  fllm  "not  so 
much  re-edlted  as  lobotomlzed  Into  sense- 
lessness." He  estimated  that  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen minutes  had  been  cut.  so  that  vital 
connective  tissues  were  flagrantly  destroyed. 

David  Is  no  newcomer  to  the  notorious 
world  of  the  bowdlerizing  of  artistic  works. 
Before  he  became  a  fllm  producer,  he  was 
editorial  director  for  Bantam  Books,  at  a 
time  when  abridged  versions  of  literary 
works  were  commonly  offered  by  publishers 
who  wanted  to  save  money  by  cutting  page 
lengths.  Then  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
ruled  that  abridgments  had  to  be  promi- 
nently and  clearly  labeled  as  such.  The  en- 
forcement of  this  rule  caused  reprlnters 
generally  to  stop  cutting.  Readers  felt  that 
they  were  being  cheated  out  of  juicy  por- 
tions of  a  book  when  they  bought  an 
abridged  reprint.  This,  In  turn,  set  up  a  com- 
petitive market-place  pressure  for  other 
publishers  to  offer  "unexpurgated"  editions. 
Today,  a  reader  may  choose:  but  that  is  not 
the  case  with  televised  films.  Stations  do 
not  announce  on  the  air  or  In  their  ads  that 
fllm  reprints  are  cut. 

When  queried  about  the  matter,  an  ABC 
spokesman  asked.  ""What  difference  does  that 
make?"  It  Is  commonly  known,  he  asserted, 
that  fllma  are  cut  for  TV — to  make  them 
comply  with  broadcast  standards,  or  to  fit 


time  slots  (or.  as  he  did  not  say.  to  accom- 
modate more  commercials). 

One  cannot  be  certain  that  all  viewers 
know  that  TV  films  are  cut.  Even  If  they  do 
know,  should  they  nevertheless  be  warned  In 
advance?  Arguing  by  the  logic  of  extension— 
If  the  PTC  held  that  abridged  books  must  be 
labeled,  why  shouldn't  It  also  hold  the  same 
for  abridged  fllm  reprlnt«?  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  a  ruling  that 
when  canned-laughter  tracks  are  used  In  pro- 
grams, an  announcement  must  be  made  that 
"portions  of  this  program  were  prerecorded." 
It  doesn't  mean  much,  but  it's  there.  The  in"- 
clslve  problem  here  concerns  the  public's 
right  to  truth  In  advertising,  to  Its  protection 
against  misrepresentation  and  deception. 

David  Is  not  arguing  the  private  right  of 
the  artist  or  producer  to  the  integrity  of  his 
work  and  reputation.  Gene  Autry,  Roy 
Rogers,  and  Otto  Premlnger  fought  that 
battle  In  California  courts;  they  either  lost 
completely  or  the  courts  held  so  closely  to 
the  degree  of  substantiality  of  cutting  that 
It  was  impossible  to  tell  how  materially  the 
mood  of  a  fllm  had  been  affected  by  a  tele- 
vision abridgment.  The  Universal  producer 
Is  not  engaged  in  a  vendetta  against  televi- 
sion. He  doesn"t  contest  the  networks'  right 
or  need  to  cut  a  fllm;  he  Just  marvels  that 
they  pay  so  much  for  It  and  then  "chop  It 
into  Idiocy." 

I  discussed  David's  p>olnt  with  a  copyright 
attorney,  and  with  a  few  people  at  the  PTC 
and  FCC;  they  all  agreed  that  no  one  had 
thought  about  it — It  was  worth  investigating. 

The  TV  networks  claim  they  often  have  to 
cut  Hollywood  films  that  are  made  under 
more  permissive  standards  than  their  own. 
Suppose  that,  under  a  new  practice  requir- 
ing clear  labeling  of  abridgment,  a  network 
cut  what  it  deemed  was  excessive  sex  or  vio- 
lence in  a  fllm  reprint.  Then  supp>ofie  that  a 
station  that  does  not  subscribe  to  the  Indus- 
try code  bought  the  fllm  and  advertised  It  as 
unexpurgated.  And  the  viewers  flocked  to  the 
noncode  station.  Could  that  station  be 
slopped  for  unf.ilr  competition?  What  all- 
wise  censor  would  be  called  upwn  to  decide 
which  Is  flt  for  home  viewing — the  original  or 
the  abridged  version?  The  problem  Illustrates 
the  arbltr.iry  nature  of  television  censorship. 
Whose  Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity 
are  being  served  now  by  TV  abridgments  of 
films:  those  of  the  artists,  the  broadcasters 
and  advertisers,  or  the  public?  In  my  opinion. 
the  present  situation  serves  the  broadcasters 
and  advertisers.  But  I  woiUd  be  open  to  in- 
struction, in  the  event  that  the  FTC  or  the 
PCC  acted  on  David's  question,  and  put  the 
subject  up  to  debate. 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorial  for  today  is  from  the  Mandan 
Pioneer,  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 
The  editorial  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Mandan  (N.  Dak.)   Pioneer.  Sept. 

9.   19691 

Increased   Truck   Size 

The  Nixon  Administration  gave  qualified 
support  last  week  to  a  bill  that  would  allow 
larger  trucks  and  busses  on  the  nation's 
highway's  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  It  does 
not  have  adequate  data  about  the  effects  of 
the  change. 

Francis  C.  Turner,  federal  highway  admin- 
istrator, told  a  House  public  works  subcooa- 
mlttee  that  his  agency  did  not  have  "suf- 
ficiently   reliable    evidence"    to    determine 
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whether  the  Increased  sizes  of  trucks  and 
busses  would  mean  additional  safety  hazards 
for  motorists. 

Rep.  FYed  Schwengel  of  Iowa  who  opposes 
the  bill  said  It  was  "Incredible"  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  did  not  recom- 
mend delay  in  action  on  the  bill  until  It 
could   collect  adequate  safety  data. 

The  bin  Is  supported  by  the  trucking  In- 
dustrj'  and  opposed  by  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association.  It  would  increase  the 
maximum  allowable  width  of  trucks  and 
busses  using  the  Interstate  highway  system 
from  eight  to  eight  and  one-half  feet.  The 
limit  on  weight  would  be  raised  to  108.500 
pounds  from  73.280  pounds.  The  length, 
which  is  not  limited  now.  would  be  set  at 
70  feet.  Turner  recommended  a  maximum  of 
65  feet 

The  trucking  industry  contends  that  big- 
ger vehicles  would  permit  more  economical 
movement  of  freight  and  more  comfortable 
bus  travel.  Opponents  say  the  larger  vehicles 
would  Increase  the  risk  of  traffic  accidents 
and  cost  the  Government  millions  each  year 
in  repairs  caused  by  added  wear  and  tear 
on  the  highways 

Meanwhile.  Ralph  Nader,  consumer  advo- 
cate who  led  the  move  for  greater  automobile 
safety,  termed  the  Administration's  decision 
a  "flight  from  responsibility  because  Con- 
gress does  not  have  the  resources"  to  decide 
the  safety  Issue. 

North  Dakota  law  already  allows  buses  to 
go  to  8' 2  feet  in  width  but  trucks  are  limited 
to  eight  feet.  North  Dakota  allows  65  feet 
for  length  with  certain  requirements  and 
exceptions.  If  the  federal  law  Is  changed 
the  states  "will  have  to  conform. 

Trucks  and  buses  constitute  a  hazard  to 
the  ordinary  driver  in  an  automobile  because 
of  their  size  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  de- 
clared In  his  election  campaign  last  year 
that  he  would  oppose  any  legislation  that 
did  not  protect  the  "safety  and  convenience" 
of  the  traveling  public.  Trucks  and  buses 
constitute  a  safety  hazard  and  an  Incon- 
venience to  the  traveling  public.  How  much 
of  a  hazard  and  inconvenience  the  new  truck 
size  would  be  is  not  known,  but  it  would 
seem  that  some  research  on  the  subject  Is 
needed  before  the  larger  size  Is  approved 


A  SMALL  STEP  TOWARD  ALLEVIAT- 
ING THE  JET  NOISE  PROBLEM 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  should 
be  commended  for  promulgating  last 
week  the  Nation's  first  Federal  regula- 
tion limiting  the  noise  of  jet  airliners. 
The  PAA's  action  follows  a  congressional 
mandate  in  legislation  enacted  last  year. 
That  legislation  was  the  outgrowth  of 
bills  introduced  by  me  and  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  89th  and  90th 
Congresses. 

The  new  FAA  regulation  sets  maxi- 
mum noise  levels  for  jets  measured  at 
three  stages  of  flight — during  their  de- 
scent to  an  airport,  while  accelerating 
down  a  rimway,  and  as  they  take  off. 
After  December  1,  new  airliners  and 
other  jet-powered  civil  aircraft  must 
meet  these  limits  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent for  FAA  certification. 

Of  course,  the  rule  applicable  to  new 
jets  is  only  one  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive effort  to  lessen  the  impact  of  Jet 
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noise.  It  is  essential  tRat  the  FAA  pro- 
mulgate effective  rules  for  existing  jet 
aircraft,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
such  action  will  be  taken  next  year. 

While  the  PAA's  action  to  date  is 
praiseworthy,  I  am  deeply  disappointed 
in  the  exemption  granted  the  Boeing  747, 
a  362-passenger  jetliner  scheduled  to  go 
into  service  early  in  1970.  I  agree  with 
the  Airport  Operators  Council  Interna- 
tional that  as  "the  only  important  new 
aircraft  expected  in  the  near  future.' 
the  Boeing  747  should  have  been  covered 
by  the  jet  noise  rule. 


MUCH  TO  LOSE  IN  REBUFFING 
EARNEST  DESIRES  OF  YOUTH 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Wisconsin  Rapids  Daily  Tri- 
bune gives  an  excellent  description  of 
how  "adult"  politics  can  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  convince  young  peo- 
ple that  they  should  seek  changes  in  our 
society — their  society— within  the  estab- 
lished political  structure. 

The  editorial  presents  the  story  of 
young  people  in  Ohio  who  spent  3  years 
trying  to  change  their  State  constitution 
to  allow  voting  at  age  18.  Similar  efforts 
were  made  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  both 
States  attempts  to  reduce  the  voting  age 
were  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  believe 
we  can  right  the  wrongs  of  our  society 
by  making  our  system  work  may  be  con- 
sidered way  out  and  off  limits  to  some 
young  people,  for  we  are  "the  establish- 
ment." But  if  we  are  to  convince  the 
youth  of  America  that  they  can  work 
within  present  institutions,  then  they 
must  be  convinced  that  we  welcome  their 
participation  in  those  institutions.  We 
must  stage  an  adult  "show"  as  well  as 
"tell,"  which  clearly  indicates  to  our 
young  people  that  they  can  change  our 
system,  if  that  is  what  they  desire,  by 
working  within  it,  and  by  using  the  tra- 
ditional political  tools  of  the  soap  box 
and  the  ballot  box. 

We  cannot  do  that  if  we  invite  our 
youth  to  participate  in  our  system  on 
one  hand  and  then  shut  the  door  to 
their  entry  with  the  other.  We  cannot  do 
it,  as  the  editorial  states,  "by  continuing 
to  deny  serious-minded  young  adults  the 
right  to  participate  fully  in  the  affairs 
of  the  republic." 

The  editorial  appears  below : 
Much  To  Lose  In  Rebuffing  Earnest 
Desires  of  Youth 

If  you  want  to  change  what  Is  wrong  "with 
Society,  don't  throw  b«mbs  at  It  from  the 
outside.  Work  with  Its  Institutions  and  within 
Its  framework  of  rules  in  order  to  reform  It. 

That  Is  what  the  wiser,  older  generation 
tells  the  impatient  younger  one.  In  all  fair- 
ness, however,  along  with  this  admonition 
should  go  a  warning:  Faithfully  though  one 
may  abide  by  the  rules,  righteous  and  Just 
though  one's  cause  may  be,  there  Is  no  such 
tiling  as  an  unconditional  money-back  guar- 
antee that  the  system  will  permit  Itself  to  be 
reformed — either  easily  or  Immediately  or  at 
all. 
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A  recent  case  in  point  was  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  lower  the  age  of 
voting  In  Ohio  to  19,  which  was  on  the  state- 
wide  ballot  In  the  last  elections 

The  Idea  began  as  a  senior  class  project 
at  "nppecanoe  High  School  in  Tlpp  Cltv.  near* 
Dayton,  back  In  1966.  The  class  began  collect- 
ing material  with  which  to  win  friends  and 
Influence  legislators  in  the  Ohio  General  As- 
sembly. These  included  statements  from 
prominent  public  figures  and  politlcans  In 
favor  of  lowering  the  voting  age,  a  petition 
bearing  the  names  of  30.000  high  school  sen- 
iors throughout  Ohio,  and  the  results  of  a 
poll  the  students  conducted  in  Kentuckv. 
which  had  recently  lowered  Its  voting  age  to 
18.  showing  that  the  voters  were  happy  with 
the  change. 

The  Ohio  Junior  citizens  were  more  modest 
In  their  goal,  however.  Fearing  a  voting  age 
of  18  might  be  too  much  to  ask  of  Ohloans 
they  compromised  at  age  19. 

In  1967,  a  resolution  to  put  the  question 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  that  effect 
on  the  Ohio  ballot  was  passed  by  the  state 
Senate.  But  then  the  youthful  reformers  re- 
ceived a  practical  lesson  in  how  the  "rotten" 
Establishment  crushes  aU  that  is  fine  and 
good.  RepubUcan  leaders  quietly  put  out  the 
word  that  the  issue  was  to  be  killed  In  the 
House.  They  wanted  nothing  controversial 
on  the  same  ballot  with  certain  vital  bond 
issues. 

In  1968.  the  next  senior  class  at  Tippecanoe 
took  up  the  cause  and  again  launched  a 
bombardment  of  propaganda  and  persuasion 
against  the  Assembly.  In  1969.  thev  finally 
succeeded  in  convincing  both  chambers  to 
put  the  question  of  'Vote  19"  before  the  citi- 
zens of  Ohio. 

On  Nov.  4.  the- citizens  of  Ohio  rejected  it. 
by  a  small  but  decided  margin,  and  everyone 
is  still  trying  to  figure  out  why. 

There  was  no  logical  pattern  in  the  voting. 
Some  rural  counties  that  were  expected  to 
oppose  votes  for  19-year-olds  registered  ma- 
jorities in  favor  of  it:  some  cities  which  were 
expected  to  support  it  defeated  It.  One 
spokesman  thinks  that  -general  attitudes" 
toward  college  students  had  a  Jot  to  do  with 
It.  He  notes  that  In  a  majority  of  Ohio 
counties  containing  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  the  issue  w;is  defeated.  '' 

In  any  event,  all  these  young  people  had 
played  by  the  Establishment's  rules,  had  fol- 
lowed the  book  to  the  letter — and  gotten  a 
kick  in  the  teeth.  Time  now  to  pry  up  the 
cobblestones  and  fortify  the  barricades? 

But  no: 

■'In  spite  of  this  decision,  we  have  an  ulti- 
mate faith  in  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment and  will  continue  to  encourage  youth 
participation  through  legitimate  channels," 
said  Clark  W  Wideman.  an  Ohio  State  senior 
and  head  of  Volunteers  for  Vote  19.  announc- 
ing plans  to  secure  enough  petitions  to  put 
the  question  on  the  ballot  again  next  year 

"It  is  not  a  case  of  will  we  get  the  right  to 
vote,  but  when  will  we  get  the  right  to  vote." 
he  said. 

If  that  kind  of  attitude  is  at  all  repre- 
sentative of  young  people,  the  nation  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  future.  It  may  have 
much  to  lose,  however,  by  continuing  to  deny 
serious-minded  young  adults  the  right  to 
participate  fully  In  the  affairs  of  the  republic. 


FORGING  A  STRATEGY  FOR  PEACE 
AND  FREEDOM 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALirORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  ex- 
cellent speeches  were  made  at  the  Wash- 
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Ington  Monument  grrounds  on  Veterans' 
Day,  1969.  One  of  the  best  was  delivered 
by  our  coUeagtie  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  i  Mr.  Marsh  ) . 

He  was  able  to  capture  a  sense  of  his- 
tory and  mold  it  with  the  contemporary 
to  suggest  a  solid  strategy  for  our  future 
peace  and  freedom. 

When  one  of  our  most  able  colleagues 
and  dedicated  Americans  speaks  out  on 
am  issue  which  involves  the  American 
purpose.  I  believe  we  and  aUl  Americans 
should  have  the  privilege  to  hear. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  include  a  copy  of  the 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Marsh  I  : 

FOBCINC    A    SlRATECY    FOR    PEACE    AND    FREEDOM 

On  July  4.  1918.  Woodrow  WU.son  said. 
"What  we  seek  Is  the  reign  of  law.  bared 
upon  the  conjent  of  the  governed  and  sus- 
tained by  the  organized  opinion  of  mankind  " 
The  year  before,  he  said:  "The  world  must 
be  made  safe  for  democracy  " 

As  a  step  toward  that  goal.  Just  over  a 
half  century  ago — on  the  11th  h'lur  of  the 
11th  day  of  the  nth  month,  pence  came  to 
the  Western  Front,  and  the  war  to  end  wars 
had  ended. 

Men  qt.  the  A.E  P.  emerged  from  the 
trenches  to. the  strange  silence  of  the  battle- 
field. The  air  was  clear  and  still  without  the 
sounds  of  war.  Gone  was  the  chatter  of  the 
machine  Kun  and  the  rumbling  of  artillery. 
Behind  them  was  the  Argonne  Forest.  Its 
trees  torn  and  twisted  by  gunshot  as  Amer- 
icans clawed  their  way  to  the  Armistice  of 
r^ovember 

Behind  them  wtjs  Belleau  Wood — and 
Chateau -Thierry — Behind  them  was  pain  and 
sufTerlng  and  the  horror  of  war — Behind 
them  were  victories  and  valor. 

Behind  them  slept  forever,  slept  tens  of 
thousands  of  soldiers  of  the  A  E  P. 

For  them,  the  Fields  of  Flanders  would  be- 
come their  home— For  them.  In  countless 
towns  and  cities,  plaques  and  monuments 
would  enshrine  their  memory — For  them 
there  would  be  memorials,  but  no  homecom- 
ing— For  them  there  would  be  tribute,  but 
no  ticker  tape  parade. 

For  them—  for  decades,  school  children  In 
a  moment's  silence  on  the  11th  hour  of  the 
11th  day  of  the  11th  month  remembered 
them  and  the  Argonne,  and  Belleau  Wood  and 
Chateau-Thierry.  Because  they  knew  those 
who  had  died  In  Prance  had  died  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
That  was  not  a  cynic's  hope. 
The  archlt«ct  of  the  allied  victory  was  a 
former  University  President  and  Professor,  a 
liberal  and  the  first  member  of  the  Party  of 
Jefferson  to  be  elected  President  In  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

As  members  of  the  Party  of  Lincoln  urged 
support  of  Wilson  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
war.  I  urge  support  of  the  President  today. 

World  War  I  was  a  watershed  In  our  na- 
tional life.  Its  currents  swept  us  onto  the 
International  scene,  Yet  secure  behind  our 
ocean  barriers,  America  resisted  those  cur- 
rents and  turned  Inward.  Consequently,  an- 
other generation  of  Americans  reaped  the 
bitter  harvest  sown  at  Versailles — wxDuld  die 
again  In  the  fields  of  Flanders — would  fight 
again  across  the  No-Man's  Land  where  their 
fathers  had  fought 

Today  there  are  those  who  would  again 
have  us  turn  to  the  old  paths  of  Isolation, 
who  believe  a  new  road  to  peace  and  world 
sec  xrlty  can  be  found  by  non-Involvement. 
This  view  Is  surprisingly  like  that  of  a  "for- 
tress America",  urged  upon  us  in  the  1930'b. 
and  availed  us  naught  when  World  War  n 
crashed  upon  us. 

It  Is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  history  that  the 
times  exact  from  each  generation  a  special 
measure.  As  some  men  pay  a  greater  price,  so 
some  nations  bear  a  heavier  burden.  The 
"times    that    try    men's    souls"    of    which 
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Thomas  Paine  w<ould  write  In  the  Revolu- 
tion continue  to  challenge  us  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  American  Experiment 

America  has  always  with  reluctance  re- 
sorted to  force  of  arms  Each  time,  our  Pres- 
ident has  had  to  bear  the  Indictment  that 
It  Is  his  conflict.  Yet  history  tells  us  that  no 
war  has  been  a  President's  war  The  Civil 
War  was  not  Lincoln's,  nor  World  War  I 
Wilson's,  nor  the  present  one  Nixon's  Yet, 
no  President,  including  Lincoln,  during  their 
term  of  office  have  ever  enjoyed  the  vindi- 
cation of  history. 

Each  President  has  had  to  wage  his  own 
battle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  peo- 
ple. That  battle  is  now  joined.  The  terrain 
of  public  opinion  is  not  just  the  rice  paddles 
of  the  delta,  the  coasts  washed  by  the  South 
China  Sea  or  a  Montagnard  Village  in  the 
Ammanite  Mountains.  Today  the  major  bat- 
tleground for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people  Is  the  prairies  of  our  own  Mid-West 
It  is  along  our  own  coasts  and  in  the  rolling 
foothills  of  the  Blue  Illdge  and  the  moun- 
tain towns  of  Appalachla. 

I  suggest  the  President  forge  a  str-.iegy  for 
freedom 

1  I  urge  that  the  President  and  those 
members  of  his  official  f.imlly  charged  with 
prosecution  of  the  war.  brief  the  American 
people  on  the  geo-political  slgnlllcance  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  vital  part  that  it 
plays  not  only  to  American  interests,  but  the 
cause  of  a  free  and  stabie  world. 

2.  Secondly,  I  urge  the  President  to  assist 
In  providing  ways  and  means  for  those  In- 
terested In  helping  the  national  effort  to 
participate  In  meaningful  ways  to  show  their 
support.  I  suggest  some  mechanism  for  as- 
sistance to  civic  action  projects  conducted  In 
the  private  sector  which  would  enable  our 
people  to  have  a  greater  Involvement  with 
areas  in  which  our  forces  are  committed. 

As  In  crises  in  the  past,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  Interested  In  Party,  but  in  prin- 
ciple. They  care  little  for  political  advan- 
tage. They  want  a  partnership  of  parties  for 
the  national  Interest  rather  than  the  par- 
tisanship of  political  advantage  for  either 
of  our  national  parties. 

The  silent  majority  must  t>ecome  the 
voice  of  the  nation.  This  does  not  mean 
abandonment  of  dissent — nor  no  longer 
striving  for  national  goals— or  surrendering 
the  commitment  to  build  a  better  nation. 

That  men  should  have  differences  of 
opinion  and  speak  out  when  they  favor  dif- 
ferent courses  of  action  is  the  history  of  our 
Republic  and  otir  heritage  to  the  world.  But 
In  our  pursuit  of  dissent,  let  us  not  neglect 
our  duty  to  those  who  serve  our  country  in 
the  field,  nor  abandon  those  who  have  fallen 
Into  enemy  hands. 

Let  us  not  blind  ourselves  to  reason,  nor 
close  our  eyes  to  fact.  Men  of  differing  opin- 
ion must  be  ever  mindful  there  are  nations 
who  believe  that  might  does  make  right; 
nations  whose  weapons  Include  assassina- 
tion, kidnapping  and  terror;  nations  that 
have  tried  to  mute  the  voices  of  dissent  by 
the  gas  chambers  of  Buchenwald,  by  the  use 
of  armor  In  Czechoslovakia  or  by  mass 
graves  In  Hue. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  fellow  citizens 
want  the  terrain  of  American  public  opinion 
surrendered  to  a  vocal  minority.  Neither  do 
I  believe  they  want  the  President's  hands 
tied  on  decisions  of  this  war — decisions 
which  affect  their  lives  and  their  fortunes, 
and  the  prospects  for  a  peace  that  will  en- 
able not  only  our  own,  "lut  other  peoples  of 
this  earth,  to  pursue  happiness. 

It  was  Wilson's  dream  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
dream  of  Wilson  Is  an  impossible  dream,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  man's  search  for  peace 
need  be  an  endless  search,  any  more  than  I 
believe  that  youth's  hope  for  a  better  world 
Is  an  Idle  hope. 

The  dream  of  Wilson,  and  man's  search 
for  peace,  and  the  hope  of  youth  Is  the 
common    heritage   of   all   mankind.   Let   us 
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make  this  heritage  our  common  cause  Let 
us  reconcile  our  differences  for  the  common 
good  Let  us  prove  as  we  stand  near  the  an- 
niversary of  the  200th  year  of  our  nation's 
birth  that  this  nation  Is  truly  the  best  hope 
of  free  men. 

Let  us  show  that  the  cause  of  human 
Freedom  Is  still  America's  cause — and  in 
tills  cau.c.  with  God's  help    we  i:.i\iM  prevail. 


November  19,  1969 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  BY  THE  VERY 
REVEREND  KEVIN  R.  KEELAN. 
r.O.R.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COL- 
LEGE OF  STEUBENVILLE 


HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HCjU.^E  of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Noi^emhcr  19.  1969 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  on  November  1  to  attend  the 
inauguration  of  the  Very  Reverend 
Kevin  R.  Keelan,  T.O.R.  as  president  of 
the  College  of  Steubenville  in  Steuben- 
ville.  Ohio.  Father  Keelan's  inaugural 
address  was  such  an  outstanding  one 
that  I  wish  to  .share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  address  follows: 

Inaugural  Address  by  the  Very  Reverend 
Kevin  R.  Keelan.  T.O.R. ,  November  1, 
1969 

mis  dHy  must  be  record{*d  :ii  my  "book 
Of  memories"  as  one  of  the  happiest  How 
often  Is  a  man  granted  the  opportunity  to  be 
surrounded  by  his  entire  family  His  Excel- 
lency Bishop  Musslo,  the  youthful  and  Ideal- 
icUc  co-founder  ol  the  College:  Mr.  Freifield 
and  the  Trustees,  by  whose  action  "I  am  what 
I  am  "  this  day:  the  College  Auvlsers,  who. 
assist  and  inspire  this  Institution  In  many 
ways;  my  colleagues  In  the  College:  the  stu- 
dents, who  attend  the  classes  and  develop 
the  spirit;  the  faculty,  who  teach  and  pro- 
pose the  revisions,  and  those  who  administer 
the  policies  formulated  by  all  the  others. 

There  is  the  family  of  parents — to  whom 
we  express  special  greetings  on  their  Week- 
end; and  the  family  of  friends  and  bene- 
factors who  by  their  presence  today  show 
their  love  and  respect  for  The  College  of 
Steubenville.  Present,  too,  are  members  of 
that  distinguished  family  of  sister  colleges 
and  universities,  and  learned  societies,  who 
grace  this  day  by  their  presence 

In  addition  to  all  of  you.  a  special  blessing 
Is  afforded  me  since  we  are  Joined  by  my 
mother,  my  sister  Eileen,  my  brother  Tom 
and  his  family.  Indeed  a  man  Is  fortunate 
to  be  surrounded  by  those  he  loves. 

And  so  my  first  act  as  I  assume  this  office, 
officially,  once  again,  and  become  dutifully 
chained  to  It.  Is  to  express  to  you  a  welcome 
as  derived  from  the  high  German  ■wlUlcomo" 
and  Is  translated:  desirable  guest,  and  to  ex- 
tend to  you  peaceful  benediction 

In  gathering  thoughts  to  share  with  you.  It 
became  obvious  that  I  would  be  speaking 
only  as  and  for  myself.  In  so  doing,  my  views 
are  colored — enhanced  may  be  more  expres- 
sive— by  the  fact  of  the  sacramental  orlestlv 
character  which  I  share  and  which  surelv  In- 
fltiences  my  Ideas,  my  belle's  and  my  con- 
victions. Supported  on  this  base  and.  in  my 
view,  consistent  with  the  Faith  to  which 
I  adhere,  is  a  conviction  that  men  of  prin- 
ciple— whether  I  subscribe  to  their  position 
or  not — should  be  free  to  serve  their  prin- 
ciples uncoerced.  Or,  as  stated  by  another: 
"You  may  be  right,  and  you  may  keep  on  try- 
ing to  convince  me  and  others  that  you  are 
right,  but  the  only  means  you  may  use  are 
those  of  persuasion.  You  may  not  Impose 
your  vision  by  force  on  anyone.  This  means 


not  only  that  you  are  not  to  stone  the  here- 
tic or  the  prostitute  or  the  hippie  or  the  col- 
lege dean  or  the  Jew  or  the  businessman  or 
even  the  policeman;  it  means  as  well,  and 
most  inipcrtantly.  that  you  are  not  to  get  tlie 
policeman  or  the  sheriff  to  do  your  stoning 
for  you." 

What  I'm  saying  Is  that  each  man  should 
be  permitted  "to  do  his  thing"  as  long  as  he 
sincerely  believes  that  what  he  Is  doing  Is 
right,  and  as  long  as  he  doesn't  Infringe  on 
the  rights  of  others  and  he  does  it  peacefully. 
This  Implies,  of  course,  that  he  has  a  clear 
vision  of  what  man  is,  what  he  can  be  or  what 
he  should  be. 

Such  a  position  does  not  answer  all  my 
questions  or  solve  all  my  problems,  but  It  Is 
helpful  In  placing  things  In  perspective. 
There  is  a  catchy  commercial  which  points 
up  the  great  advances  made  by  women  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  to  thirty  years — now 
she  no  longer  needs  to  smoke  behind  the 
woodshed  but  may  smoke  in  the  dra'wlng 
room — "you've  come  a  long  way,  Baby."  And 
Indeed,  we  have  come  a  long  way. 

In  our  immediate  area,  we  see  highways 
criss-crossing;  the  airwaves  Jammed  with  ra- 
dio signals,  long-  and  short-wave,  carrying 
Information,  entertainment,  sports,  police 
and  fire  calls,  business  transactions,  and 
friendly  greetings  across  the  state,  the  na- 
tion, and  the  world  Television  allowed  us  to 
watch  an  Ohloan  be  the  first  to  walk  on  the 
moon.  Wars  among  nations  and  battles  be- 
tween brothers  can  be  enjoyed  as  we  take  our 
coffee  along  with  our  favorite  news  commen- 
tator. If  modern  America  wants  a  plain,  it 
levels  a  mountain:  .i  lake,  and  the  earth  Is 
gouged  out.  The  affluence  of  America  is 
matched  by  the  creative  genius  of  the  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  system,  and  together  they 
have  made  every  man  a  king. 

Today,  the  average  American — If  Indeed 
there  Is  one — lives  in  a  t>etter  home,  has  bet- 
ter lighting,  better  heating,  eats  better  food, 
drinks  better  water,  and  haa  a  wider  selection 
of  more  suitable,  fashionable  clothing  at  a 
price  he  can  afford  than  any  feudal  lord  or 
eastern  potentate  ever  dreamed  possible.  We 
call  this  progress,  but  It  Is  also  the  result  of 
dissaitlsfactlon  with  things  as  they  are  or 
were,  and  of  dissension.  Both  lead  to  experi- 
mentation and  the  study  of  means  whereby 
man's  lot  can  be  improved.  Ultimately  this 
dissension  and  disagreement  lead  to  the  In- 
vention of  machines  and  Improvement  of 
processes  that  affect  the  everyday  life  of 
everyone.  Life  is  never  static. 

Much  the  same  goes  on  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. There  Is  uneasiness  brought  about  by 
the  dissatisfaction  of  those  most  affected  by 
the  process  and  the  programs.  Charges  and 
counter-charges  have  been  addressed  to  all 
the  Interested  parties:  trustees,  presidents, 
faculties,  and  students.  The  question  has 
been  asked,  "Who's  In  charge  here?" 

Trustees  have  been  accursed  of  represent- 
ing the  older  generation,  the  white  race,  reli- 
gious orthodoxy,  the  political  and  legislative 
factions,  business  and  economic  conserva- 
tism— In  short,  the  Establishment.  Other 
critics  accuse  them  of  not  representing  the 
Establishment  enough.  Yet  trustees,  today, 
possibly  because  of  this  criticism,  have  been 
undergoing  a  radical  If  subtle  chsunge.  They 
.ire  aware  that  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing are  not  only  places  where  past  achieve- 
ments are  preserved  and  transmitted,  but 
'A'here  "conventional  wisdom  Is  constantly 
subjected  to  merciless  scrutiny." 

Presidents — and  It  is  estimated  that  at 
any  given  moment  there  are  300  vacancies  In 
these  offices — have  learned  that  the  old  re- 
spDnslblllty  of  leading  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents has  expanded  to  include  money-raising 
and  business  management.  Oreat  colleges 
and  universities  come  about  because  of  the 
greatness  of  their  faculties.  Since  faculties 
do  not  of  themselves  build  great  faculties, 
administrative  leadership  is  essential.  Presi- 
dents, assisted  by  a  loyal,  hardworking,  pro- 
gressive corps  of  fellow  administrators,  must 
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show  the  way  in  placing  greater  emphasis  on 
cooperative  administration  with  responsible 
faculty  and  student  groups,  always  protect- 
ing the  primary  role  of  the  teacher  and  the 
student.  One  danger  which  apjjears  m  the 
distribution  of  administrative  choree  on  such 
a  broad  level  Is  that  all  facets  of  the  aca- 
demic community  become  administrators,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  learning  process. 

Two  excerpts  from  documents  endorsed  by 
the  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors merit  our  consideration :  "Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  conducted  for 
the  common  good  and  not  to  further  the  in- 
terest of  either  the  individual  teacher  or  the 
institution  as  a  whole.  The  common  good  de- 
pends upon  the  free  .search  for  truth  and  Its 
free  exposition."  (Academic  Tenure  and 
Freedom)  The  assumption  here  Is  that  truth 
does  exist  and  that  clvlUz«d  men  p>06sess 
values  to  Judge  It.  Again,  from  the  Joint 
Statement  on  Rights  and  Freedoms  of  Stu- 
dents, we  read:  "The  freedom  to  learn  de- 
pends upon  appropriate  opportunities  and 
conditions  In  the  classroom,  on  the  campus, 
and  in  the  larger  community.  Students 
should  exercise  their  freedom  with  respon- 
sibility. '  Freedom  worthy  of  the  name  im- 
plies responsibility  which.  In  turn,  demands 
self-discipline.  The  latter  presupposes 
norms — spiritual  and  moral  included — which 
enable  men  to  live  a  wholetsome  life. 

Presidents  must  always  understand  that 
"academic  institutions  exist  for  the  trans- 
mission of  knowledge,  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
the  development  of  students,  and  the  general 
well-being  of  society." 

In  furtnerlng  these  purposes,  he  Is  con- 
stantly reminded  that  there  Is  no  Inexhaust- 
ible source  of  monies  available  to  satisfy  the 
desires  of  everyone.  Indeed,  basic  needs  must 
be  given  priority  statiy^'he  president  must 
attempt  to  be  aware  of  everything  going  on 
within  the  Institution;  he  must  be  wise 
enough.  and  hopefully  understanding 
appreciative  of  the  short- 
fallings  In  others — cer- 
degree  that  they  forgive 
errors;  he  must  be  suf- 
ficiently provident  to  commit  anticipated 
income  where  It  will  do  the  moet  and 
the  best  at  the  same  time,  always  estimating 
precisely  how  much  a  donor  may  reduce  his 
gift  because  of  changes  In  tax  laws,  or  how 
much  benefits  to  students  will  decrease,  or 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  parents  and 
students  as  they  go  out  to  borrow  money  for 
their  education. 

The  role  and  responsibility  of  the  faculty 
In  academic  areas  has  long  since  been  recog- 
nized. I  fear  for  the  administrator  or  Board 
which  would  Infringe  on  the  authority  of 
the  faculty  In  the  classroom.  Academic  Free- 
dom, happily,  has  come  a  long  way  in  pro- 
tecting the  prerogatives  and  the  way  of  life 
of  the  faculty.  But  there  are  hazards.  Mis- 
interpretation of  the  security  of  academic 
freedom  may  lead  one  to  fall  Into  a  comfort- 
able rut  where  the  status  quo  is  perpetuated. 
and  as  a  result,  the  studeftt,  the  institution, 
and  society  Itself  suffer.  One  observer  has 
commented  that,  "Under  the  banner  of  aca- 
demic freedom,  (the  Individual  professor's) 
authority  for  his  own  course  has  become  an 
almost  unchallenged  right.  He  has  been  free 
not  only  to  Ignore  suggestions  to  change,  but 
licensed,  It  Is  assumed,  to  prevent  any  change 
he  himself  does  not  choose." 

The  distinguished  Jurist,  Learned  Hand, 
wisely  observed  another  danger  when  he 
wrote:  "One  cannot  wear  a  sword  beneath 
a  scholar's  gown."  Indeed,  one  cannot  be  an 
advocate  and  a  scholar  at  the  same  time.  Un- 
willingness to  recognize  this  truth  catises  se- 
rious problems.  Some  of  the  loudest  propo- 
nents of  academic  freedom  are.  In  fact,  among 
the  greatest  offenders  of  the  privilege.  "Acad- 
emic freedom  Is  not  an  Irrevocable  grant.  If 
It  Is  lost,  the  process  of  creative  thinking 
suffers,  as  does  the  development  of  truly  free. 
Inner-directed  students." 

A  modem  faculty  phenomenon  Is  mobility. 


enough,  to  be 
comings  and 
talnly  to  the 
and    forget    his 
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In  days  past,  the  faculty  corporation  was  the 
Institution:  Its  members  tended  to  become 
affiliated,  to  become  a  part  of  an  Institutional 
family.  Today,  opportimltles  for  continuing 
study  and  research,  environmental  qualities 
affecting  the  whole  family,  accessibility  of 
once  remote  places,  availability  of  educa- 
tional, ctUtvxral,  social  and  recreational  facil- 
ities, vitiate  against  permanence.  Another 
reason  is  the  demand  to  become  more  in- 
volved In  the  processes  of  academic  govern- 
ing— committee  work.  Many  faculty  perter  to 
tetich  and  to  extend  the  range  of  human 
learning. 

The  most  recent  group  to  become  involved 
In  "governing  our  Institutions,"  the  reason 
we  all  came  together  In  the  first  place,  are 
those  who  Joined  us  to  learn:  the  students 

From  a  lofty  presidential  vantage  pplnt, 
one  muses:  "What  would  we  ever  do  with- 
out you?"  However,  since  the  president 
doesn't  spend  much  time  In  Isolation — he 
sometimes  asks  himself:  "What,  in  heaven's 
name,  shall  I  do  with  you?" 

It  may  not  be  wise  to  pass  over  those  In- 
cidental students  who  clamor  over  stated  is- 
sues and  not  real  Issues:  those  for  whom  the 
real  Issue  Is  not  needed  reform  and  adapta- 
tion to  contemporary  situations  but  rather 
the  destruction  of  the  political  and  social 
system  In  which  we  make  our  living  and  live 
our  lives.  These  axe  few — troublesome,  noisy, 
disruptive — but  few.  about  35.000  among 
nearly  7  million  students 

I  prefer  to  speak  with  the  students  who  in 
ever-Increasing  numbers  desire  more  student 
participation  in  decision  making,  changes  In 
the  teaching  process  and  In  the  curriculum. 
Their  voices  have  been  heard  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  h3ard  by  thoughtful  educators. 

Henry  Adams  once  remarked:  "The  chief 
wonder  of  education  Is  that  It  does  not  ruin 
everyone  connected  with  It,  teacher  and 
taught.  "  Ruination  may  well  be  the  end  of  an 
educational  process  which  does  not  pause  to 
think  and  to  listen. 

Tlie  -American  Declaration  of  Independence 
Is  recognized  as  n  tool  advancing  the  freedom 
of  men.  While  not  a  perfect  document,  the 
vision  and  the  planning  and  the  insights  of 
the  authors  Is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
only  twenty-five  amendments  have  been  nec- 
essary. 

There  Is  comfort  In  these  times  of  distress 
when  one  rereads  the  observations  of  heroes 
from  the  past.  Thomas  Jefferson,  at  the  time 
of  Shay's  rebellion,  commented:  "A  little 
rebellion  now  and  then  Is  a  good  thing  ...  it 
Is  a  medicine  necessary  for  the  sound  health 
of  democracy."  And  Edmund  Burke's  words 
before  the  House  of  Commons  (1782)  :  "The 
Individual  Is  foolish;  the  multitude,  for  the 
moment,  is  foolish,  when  they  act  without 
deliberation;  but  the  species  is  wise,  and 
when  time  is  given  It,  as  a  species.  It  always 
acts  right." 

Despite  the  labels  of  "revolution."  "pro- 
test," and  "rebellion."  I  prefer  to  think  of 
our  times  as  the  "Age  of  Discovery."  We  are 
discovering — again  If  you  wish — that  an  Im- 
portant function  of  education  is  to  preserve 
the  valuable  traditions  of  the  past  and  hand 
them  on  to  future  generations. 

In  recent  times,  the  value  of  some  of  this 
nation's  traditions,  as  well  as  the  tradition 
of  the  Church,  of  business,  of  any  established 
Institution,  for  that  matter,  have  all  been 
called  Into  question — often  in  a  loud  and 
boisterous  manner.  Last  January,  President 
Nixon  asked  those  who  dissent  to  lower  their 
voices  a  bit,  olnce  we  often  cannot  hear  what 
the  other  is  saying.  The  Christian  tradition 
also  prefers  voices  a  bit  lower,  remembering 
how  the  roar  of  the  crowd  prevailed  and  sen- 
tenced Jesus  Christ  to  death  on  the  cross  in 
spite  of  the  reservations  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the 
Roman  Governor. 

Thank  God.  up  to  now  the  voices  clamoring 
for  change  at  The  College  of  Steubenville 
have  been  thoughtfully  critical,  yet  low 
enough  In  volume  that  each  one  Is  able  to 
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hear  the  other.  Our  students  are  to  be  com- 
plimented for  this,  and  our  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration are  to  be  complimented  as  well. 
At  this  College,  the  valuable  traditions  of  the 
past  have  been  preserved  and  handed  on, 
have  been  questioned  and  re-thought 
through  the  Interaction  of  young  and  old 
who  have  respected  each  other  as  fjersons 
even  when  disagreeing  with  Ideas. 

It  l3  one  of  the  goals  of  The  College  of 
SteubenvlUe  to  continue  and  Improve  this 
state  of  affairs  wherein  students  respect  the 
wisdom  and  experience  and  the  traditions 
and  values  of  the  generation  that  time  alone 
has  made  their  teachers,  and  the  teachers 
respect  the  Insight  and  zeal  and  interests 
and  values  of  the  persons  whom  time  alone 
has  made  their  students 

Those  of  us  who  have  freely  chosen  to  be- 
come part  of  the  faculty  and  student  body 
of  a  church-related  college  should  ponder 
well  the  distinctive  role  and  service  the 
private  sector  of  education  has  rendered  to 
our  nation.  Early  American  society  readily 
accepted  the  Idea  that  the  support  and  man- 
agement of  higher  education  was  a  primary 
responsibility  of  the  churches,  rtt  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution,  nine  colleges 
already  were  formed  under  religious  spon- 
sorship: there  was  one  other  without  direct 
church  fcflSllatlorL 

Churoh-jrelated  institutions  are  stewards 
of  a  public  trust.  It  follows,  then,  that  their 
first  duty  is  to  ser\-e  the  public  interest  ac- 
cording to  Its  needs  and  moral  demands. 
Documents  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
(Church  in  the  Mcxlern  World,  Religious 
Freedom.  Apostolate  of  the  Laity)  confirm 
and  expand  the  principles  relating  to  the 
temporal  order  and  obligations  of  the  laity 
which  are  especially  relevant  to  education  as 
an  apostolic  work. 

Catholic  colleges  and  universities  exist  to 
serve  the  entire  American  community,  a 
principle  which  The  College  of  Steubenville 
has  practiced  from  its  foundation  in  1946  At 
the  same  time,  the  early  College  family  was 
keenly  aware  that  they  were  to  give  witness 
to  Christ,  the  inspiration  and  goal  of  Chris- 
tian humanism,  tn  the  pattern  of  Francis  of 
Asslssl  who  understood  the  Gospel  as  a  way 
of  life.  Such  a  commitment  demands  dedi- 
cation, and  those  who  share  in  the  mission 
must  be  aware  of  the  commitment  It  is  our 
Institutional  duty  to  state  this  commitment 
clearly,  without  hesitation.  In  order  that  all 
who  come  to  share  our  mission  understand 
that  we  do  not  Intend  to  de-emphasize  our 
peculiar  religious  foundation  and  orienta- 
tion. 

In  proudly  reaffirming  that  we  possess  a 
distinctive  reason  for  our  being,  and  that 
we  are  conscious  that  God's  blessings  have 
been  showered  on  us,  we  wish  to  declare  that 
we  want  no  one  of  the  College  family  to  feel 
out  of  place  and  we  ask  that  the  Integrity  of 
everyone  be  respected. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  difficulties  ahead  I 
accepted  my  election  to  the  presidency  with 
a  background  of  having  served  in  the  past. 
I  accept  the  responsibility  freely  and  with 
the  Joy  of  knowing  with  whom  I  am  working. 
Together  we  shall  continue  to  define  our 
purposes  with  confidence,  hopefully  blend- 
ing the  riches  of  the  past  with  the  spon- 
taneity of  the  present,  cognizant  that  four 
years  constitutes  a  complete  college  genera- 
tion. 

Together  we  shall  seek  to  broaden  the  base 
of  government,  aware  that  each  of  us  has  a 
role  to  play  We  shall  attempt  not  to  Infringe 
upon  the  primary  duties  of  those  of  you  who 
are  Masters  and  Doctors,  and  those  of  you 
who  are  apprentices. 

Together  we  shall  work  to  show  that  per- 
sonalized quality  tducatlon  has  true  mean- 
ing and  Is  within  the  realm  of  possibility  for 
our  constituents— both  academically  and 
financially 

Together  we  shall  keep  in  mind  that  each 
Individual  is  a  sacred  person  with  rights  to 
bo  respected. 
Together  let  us  remember  the  promise  that 
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wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  God's  name.  He  is  present  among  them— 
and  we  are  present  to  each  other. 


ALLAN  MUELLER — GREAT 
COMPOSER 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  include  therein  a  re- 
cent article  from  the  Worcester  Tele- 
gram captioned  "Concert  Features  Clin- 
ton Man's  Composition." 

The  concert  was  by  the  famous 
Worcester  Symphony  Orchestra  headed 
by  the  outstanding  conductor,  Mr.  Harry 
Levenson.  The  young  Clinton  man  re- 
ferred to,  Allan  Mueller,  I  am  proud  to 
state,  is  from  my  hometown  of  Clinton, 
Mass.  The  concert  featured  the  world 
premiere  of  Mr.  Mueller's  symphonic 
tone  poem  "The  Etevil's  Gate." 

This  young  man  is  especially  gifted 
and  I  believe  he  is  destined  to  be  a  great 
composer,  in  fact,  he  has  '  already 
achieved  great  fame.  He  is  already  a 
pianist  and  soloist  of  note,  and  all  his 
neighbors  and  friends  in  his  hometown 
are  greatly  pleased  to  learn  of  his  suc- 
cess and  send  their  heartiest  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

I  take  great  pleasure  and  pride  in  join- 
ing these  tributes  to  this  very  talented 
young  man  and  his  family,  and  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  enjoy  more  suc- 
cesses in  the  musical  world. 

Concert  Peatvres  Clinton  Man's 

Composition 

(By  Raymond   Morini 

The  Worcester  Orchestras  performance  of 
the  'Rienzl  "  Overture  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  Auditorium  was  noteworthy  playing  and 
a  high  spot  in  the  orchestras  long  career 
under  conductor  Harry  Levenson. 

Some  1.500  persons  attended  the  season's 
first  Family  Concert  In-The-Round  In  which 
Allan  Mueller  of  Clinton  appeared  as  com- 
poser and  piano  soloist. 

Levenson  conducted  the  orchestra  in  the 
world  premiere  of  Mueller's  symphonic  tone 
poem,  "The  Devil's  Gate   " 

The  young  composer  was  soloist  In  the 
opening  movement  of  Gershwin's  Concerto 
m  F. 

Wagners  seldom-heard  "Rienzl"  received 
an  excellent  performance  Not  only  did  the 
57  players  deliver  notes  accurately,  but  melo- 
dies had  vibrancy  and  breadth. 

RObSINI    INFLUENCE 

Levenson  followed  a  compelling  climactic 
plan,  and  even  brought  out  the  subtle  in- 
fluence of  Rossini  which  Wagner  experienced 
at  this  early  stage  of  his  writing 

One  had  to  admire  Mueller's  handwork  in 
•■Devil's  Gate  "  despite  its  smattering  of  de- 
rivative .sources  Orchestra  and  conductor 
made  it  well-worth  the  listening 

It  opened  with  stentorian  oratory  mostly 
concentrated  in  brasses.  Slower,  quieter  in- 
terludes had  effective  Interplay  between 
strings  and  woodwinds. 

Mueller's  writing  steered  clear  of  harmonic 
exaggerations,  and  most  cliches.  Its  swift 
changes  from  hot  to  cold,  alternated  tempos 
and  intermittent  solos  suggested  a  narrative. 

Apparently  the  listener  Is  to  devise  his  own 
form  the  clue  offered  in  the  title. 

The  composer  at  the  piano  contributed  to 
the  heavy  ending — a  rhapsodic  release  of 
brassy  content  and  thick  melanges. 
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Brasses  contributed  little  to  the  opening 
of  the  Gershwin  concerto  The  solo  start  was 
expressive  with  some  traces  of  sentimentality. 

FLEXIBLE    CONCEPTS 

Mueller's  technical  passages  were  pru- 
dently approached,  not  entirely  accurate,  but 
in  a  good  Gershwin  genre  He  Introduced  a 
number  of  his  own  flexible  concepts,  to  which 
Levenson  adju.«.ted  with  resource 

In  general,  the  solo  perforance  lacked 
sparkle  and  momentum,  a  condition  that  the 
orchestra  couldn't  entirely  remedy 

Levenson  brought  out  the  sunny  disposi- 
tion of  Mozart's  Symphony  No  29  in  A  major. 
The  orchestra  cooperated. 

Strings  were  united  in  bowing.  Volume 
boundaries  were  definitive.  The  slow  move- 
ment was  somewhat  inflexible  and  ha.stened 
but  by  no  means  devoid  of  tonal  warmth 

The  minuet  was  spirited  and  delicate  with- 
out becoming  fragile  The  rondo  was  less 
steady  in  ornamental  material  and  not  as 
responsive  to  direction. 

Capricious  vignettes,  called  'Matinees  Mu- 
slc.iles  "  by  composer  Britten  were  conducted 
with  imagination  and  played  with  spirit,  par- 
ticularly the  waltz  and  moto  perpeiuo 

The  Nocturne  brought  out  .some  well- 
turned  piano  phrases  by  Madelyn  Levenson 

Korngold'.s  'Strausslana"  was  a  lively  con- 
cert wlndup. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November   18.   1969 

Mr,  DELLENBACK,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  message  on  international 
trade  is  a  happy  reminder  that  the 
United  States  has  come  a  long  way  since 
what  used  to  be  called  the  "tariff  ques- 
tion" was  a  bitterly  partisan  subject. 

President  Nixon  has  wisely  chosen  to 
continue  the  policies  that  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  last  five  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  last  18  Con- 
gresses. But  to  say  he  is  continuing  a 
basic  policy  is  not  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  new  in  his  proposals.  The  new 
bill  is  a  modest  one  but  it  is  an  extremely 
significant  one.  It  recognzies  that  great 
changes  are  taking  place  in  world  eco- 
nomics. It  calls  for  an  independent 
World  Trade  Commission  to  chart  a 
thoroughgoing  set  of  American  initia- 
tives to  respond  to  these  changes  and 
help  shape  them.  Adequate  on  one  hand, 
it  is  ambitious  on  the  other. 

There  are  other  features  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  that  will  move  our  trade 
policy  forward  from  the  last  act  that  was 
passed  7  years  ago.  This,  incidentally,  is 
one  of  the  longest  periods  in  the  20th 
century  to  go  by  without  congressional 
action  on  foreign  trade,  a  fact  that  at- 
tests to  the  basic  soundness  of  our  trade 
policy  but  also  to  the  importance  of 
bringing  this  policy  up  to  date  by  new 
legislation. 

Rather  than  discuss  what  is  new  in 
the  proposals,  however,  I  would  like  to 
remind  you  how  much  of  the  doctrine 
contained  in  this  bill  is  devoid  of  parti- 
sanship. Politics  may  not  stop  at  the 
water's  edge,  but  I  believe  there  is  sound 
precedent  for  stopping  it  at  dockside. 

At  this  time  when  so  many  divisions 
rend  our  Nation.  I  believe  we  should  hold 
fast  to  this  spirit  of  nonpartisanship  in 
trade  policy.  And  in  doing  so,  let  us  hope 
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that  many  of  the  issues  so  bitterly  con- 
tested today  will  also  find  reconciliation 
in  a  truly  national  policy  and  In  a  policy 
marked  by  as  much  success  as  trade  has 
enjoyed. 


FRANK  SALZARULO.  AUTO  EDITOR 
OP  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS,  DIS- 
CUSSES NEGLECTED  ASPECT  OF 
AUTO  SAFETY 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF  nroiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19,  1969 

Mr,  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  late  Oc- 
tober a  truly  horrible  traffic  accident  in 
Indianapolis  resulted  in  immediate 
death  of  eight  persons.  Two  cars  were 
racing  in  the  street  and  one  crashed  into 
the  rear  of  a  parked  auto,  which  was 
loaded  with  nine  persons. 

Frank  Salzarulo.  auto  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  wrote  two  perceptive 
and  enlightening  columns  on  the  hazard 
presented  by  overloading  passenger  ve- 
hicles. He  has  thrown  considerable  light 
on  what  seems  to  be  a  generally  ne- 
glected aspect  of  auto  safety. 

The    story    describing    the    accident 

follows,  and  Mr.  Salzarulo's  two  columns: 

( Prom  the  Indianapolis  ilnd.)  News. 

Oct.  27.  1969] 

Two   Mothers,   Six    Children    Die    in    Fiery 

Rear  End  Crash 

(By  Prank  Salzarulo) 

A  fiery  crash.  Involving  five  vehicles,  two 
of  which  police  said  were  street-racing  and 
another  Illegally  parked  and  loaded  with  nine 
persons  returning  home  from  church  services, 
killed  two  mothers  and  their  six  children 
last  night  on  the  Northwestslde. 

Deputy  Chief  Raymond  Strattan,  who  in- 
vestigated the  6:56  p.m.  rear-end  collision, 
said  witnesses  observed  two  cars  street-racing 
tor  nearly  eight  blocks  before  the  accident. 

The  crash  ruptured  a  gasoline  tank,  spread- 
flaming  fuel  throughout  and  around  the 
death  car. 

Steve  Coleman,  25,  3101  N.  Olney,  driver 
of  parked  car.  Is  in  critical  condition  today 
at  General  Hospital  with  burns  on  90  per  cent 
of  his  body. 

Coleman's  wife,  Levlna,  24,  and  son  Steven, 
3,  along  with  foster  children  Linda  Llgon, 
10,  and  Wayne  Ugon,  8,  burned  to  death  in 
the  family  automobile. 

His  5-year-old  daughter.  Antoinette,  was 
thrown  from  the  car  and  died  instantly  of 
a  skull  fracture,  police  said. 

Also  killed  were  passengers  Ophelia  Plggie. 
24,  2604  Wlnthrop,  and  her  sons.  Charles,  5, 
and  Kevin,  3. 

The  driver  of  a  1957  Chevrolet  which  ram- 
med the  Coleman  car  was  identified  as  Dalton 
Wallace.   26,   3910   Eastern,  police  said. 

He  Is  in  serious  condition  at  General  Hos- 
pital with  11  head  cut,  broken  right  leg  and 
possible  Internal  Injuries, 

wrrNEssES  saw  cars  racing 

No  charges  have  been  filed. 

Witnesses  said  they  saw  the  Wallace  car 
and  a  1963  white  Chevrolet  street  racing  on 
Riverside  Drive  for  nearly  eight  blocks  before 
the  Wallace  car  plowed  into  the  Coleman 
vehicle  at  2207  Riverside  Drive. 

Wallace's  vehicle  jumped  a  curb  and 
slammed  Into  a  tree  as  the  Coleman  car 
burst  Into  flames. 

Strattan  said  Coleman  was  southbound 
on  Riverside  and  had  pulled  across  the  north 
bound  lane  to  let  three  passengers  out  at 
their  borne. 

Witnesses  said  the  Wallace  car  and  the 
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white  Chevrolet  were  racing  side  by  side  at 
speeds  up  to  60  miles  an  hour  Just  seconds 
before  the  crash. 

TRIES  TO  RIMOVI  VICTIMS 

Kevin  Shotwell,  10;  Denlse  Shotwell,  12; 
and  Shawn  Shotwell,  8,  stepchildren  of 
George  A.  Brooks,  34,  2207  Riverside,  had 
gotten  out  of  the  Coleman  car  and  were 
walking  toward  their  home  when  the  colli- 
sion occurred. 

Brooks,  not  knowing  the  children  had  fled 
the  scene  In  fright  when  flames  leaped  20 
feet  into  the  air,  tried  desperately  to  remove 
the  victims  from  the  wreckage. 

He  suffered  hand  burns.  The  Shotwell 
children  were  not  Injured. 

Coleman  leaped  from  the  car  and  ran 
across  the  street  as  his  clothing  burned,  wit- 
nesses said. 

The  victims  had  attended  a  Jehovah's 
Witnesses  meeting  at  nearby  Riverside  Park 
Auditorium. 

Strattan  said  the  force  of  the  impact 
shoved  Coleman's  car  into  two  other  vehicles 
parked  In  front  of  the  Brooks  address. 

[Prom  the  Indianapiolls  dnd.)  News.  Nov.  3, 

1969) 

Overloading  Is  Dangerous.  But  What  Does 

Law    Say? 

(By   Prank   Salzarulo! 

In  the  Interest  of  safety,  there  are  local, 
state  or  national  laws  placing  load  limits  on 
planes,  commercial  buses  and  even  elevators. 

These  laws  restrict  loads  mostly  on  the 
basis  of  total  passengers  or.  in  the  case  of 
planes,  the  restriction  also  applies  to  fuel 
and  baggage  weight. 

Should  there  be  a  load  limit  by  law  on 
privately  owned  motor  vehicles  on  the  public 
highways?  Should  the  limit  be  In  pounds? 
Number  of  passengers?  Seat  room? 

How  many  station  wagons  have  you  seen 
hauling  an  overcrowded  cargo  of  human  pas- 
sengers— like  Little  League  baseball  players? 
A  car  Jammed  with  Brownie  or  Cub  Scouts 
headed  for  an  outing?  Or  a  vehicle  packed 
with  school  children?  A  car  sagging  at  the 
rear  axle  because  the  weight  of  six  adult 
riders  puts  an  undue  stress  on  the  car's 
suspension  system? 

Does  overloading  change  the  handling 
characteristics  of  a  vehicle?  Does  It  Inter- 
fere with  the  driver's  vision?  Does  it  create 
a  hazard  for  others? 

Accidents  Involving  mass  numbers  of  fa- 
talities are  getting  more  common  as  mor^ 
and  more  people  take  to  the  highways  In 
overloaded  motor  vehicles,  risking  more  and 
more  lives. 

But  there  Is  a  law  on  overloading,  you  say. 

FAIL    to    protect    LITE 

Here  It  Is: 

"No  person  shall  drive  a  vehicle  when  It  Is 
so  loaded,  or  where  there  are  In  the  front 
seat  such  number  of  persons,  exceeding 
three,  as  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  driver 
to  the  front  or  sides  of  the  vehicle  or  as  to 
Interfere  with  the  driver's  control  over  the 
driving  mechanism  of  the  vehicle. 

"No  passenger  in  a  vehicle  or  street  car 
shall  ride  in  such  position  as  to  interfere 
with  the  driver's  or  motorman's  view  ahead 
or  to  the  sides,  or  to  interfere  with  his  con- 
trol over  the  driving  mechanism  of  the  ve- 
hicle or  street  car." 

Indianapolis  Police  Chief  Wlnstrn  Church- 
ill comments : 

"It  is  distressing  that  we  have  to  place  so 
many  laws  regulating  motor  vehicles,  trucks, 
buses  and  alike,  with  specific  regulations  per- 
taining to  weight  and  loading  Yet  we  have 
failed  to  regulate  the  protection  of  life  In  the 
overloading  of  motor  vehicles." 

Lt.  Col.  James  R.  Peva  of  the  Indiana  State 
Police  said: 

"The  overloading  of  a  private  motor  ve- 
hicle with  more  passengers  than  it  is  de- 
signed to  carry  can  be  a  safety  hsizard  and 
does  lie  within  the  regulatory  p)0wer  of  the 
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state.  In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  sup- 
port for  the  enactment  of  such  a  provision 
into  law.  however.  I  feel  we  must  establish 
that  the  overloading  of  a  particular  vehicle 
could  affect  the  safety  of  other  vehicles  using 
the  highway. 

"In  any  event.  I  feel  the  most  resisonable 
approach  would  simply  be  the  passage  of  a 
statute  forbidding  a  motor  vehicle  on  the 
public  highway  at  any  time  when  it  is  car- 
rying more  passengers  than  can  be  seated 
in  the  permanent  seats  of  said  vehicle. 
This  leads  us  into  another  area  of  contro- 
versy that  has  been  with  us  for  many  years — 
the  overloading  of  school  buses" 

Albert  E  Huber.  executive  director  of  the 
Indiana  Traffic  Safety  Council,  said  'Cer- 
tainly, overloading  would  hamper  eflicient 
steering,  would  place  undue  stress  on  steer- 
ing and  suspensions  during  turns  and 
maneuvering  and  would  definitely  affect  the 
driver's  ability  to  brake  or  stop  the  vehicle." 

IFVom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind  )   News.  Nov.  5. 

19691 
Overloaded  Car  Needs  Good  Tires.  Driving 
Care 
•  I  By  Frank  Salzarulo) 

A  car  loaded  with  too  much  baggage  or 
too  many  pieople  can  be  a  dangerous  vehicle 
unless  It  is  driven  with  more  care  than 
normal. 

Because  of  the  extra  weight,  tires  must  be 
in  good  shape  to  withstand  the  punishment. 

In  addition,  a  heavy  Joad  changes  the  han- 
dling characteristics  so  you'll  find  increased 
sway  on  curves.  Accelerating  will  be  more 
sluggish  and  stopping  distances  will  be 
greater. 

A  car  with  too  many  people  Involved  in  an 
accident  sends  the  highway  injury  and  fa- 
tality rate  zooming  because  of  possible  mul- 
tiple injuries  and  deaths.. 

There  Is  no  law  placing  a  limit  on  total 
passengers  or  load  limits  on  automobiles, 
except  to  limit  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  front  seat  to  three. 

Car  manufacturers  provide  information  on 
maximum  load  limits  of  their  vehicles  but 
the  limits  are  governed  only  by  tire  sizes  and 
pressure. 

Charles  T.  Mulcahy.  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Go's  technical  information  services  explains 
a  1970  Ford  standard  size  car  with  bench 
front  seat  shows  1.100  jxiunds  full  rated  max- 
imum load,  to  Include  six  passengers,  three  in 
front  and  three  in  the  rear,  and  200  pounds 
of  luggage. 

Bucket  seat  models  carry  160  pounds  less 
with  two  passengers  In  front  and  three  In 
the  rear. 

"You  can't  add  that  150  fxiunds  to  the 
trunk  because  it  would  put  too  much  weight 
in  the  rear,  throw  off  your  weight  distribu- 
tion and  adversely  affect  handling  charac- 
teristics. "  he  said. 

Top  load  for  a  station  wagon  he  said,  is 
1.200  p>ounds  regardless  of  whether  it  Is  a 
six  or  eight  passenger  wagon.  The  six  pas- 
senger version  allows  for  300  piounds  of  lug- 
gage and  the  eight  passenger  for  zero  pwunds 
of  luggage,  if  eight  people  are  in  the  car. 

For  weight  ptirposes,  adults  are  averaged 
at  150  pounds  each:  thus  e;ght  passengers 
total  1,200  pounds  If  several  of  the  passen- 
gers are  children,  you  have  flexibility  in  stay- 
ing within  load  limits,  he  said. 

At  Chrysler  Corp..  Roy  C.  Haeusler,  chief 
engineer,  automotive  safety,  Detroit,  cited 
"weight  and  weight  distribution"  and  not 
total  number  of  people  as  the  overload 
problem. 

Dimci"LT  to  handle 

Improper  weight  distribution  "could  in- 
crease the  difficulty  in  handling  the  vehicle. 
There  would  be  a  tendency  toward  tail  wag- 
ging, especially  on  wagons.  It  may  indeed 
make  an  evasive  maneuver  more  difficult  to 
perform.  ^ 

"It  may  or  may  not.  affect  stopping  ability, 
depending  on  the  particular  vehicle.  In  that 
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while  there's  more  weight  to  stop,  there's  al«o 
more  friction  between  tlree  and  the  road.  So, 
one  may  offset  the  other."  he  said. 

Haeusler  said  cars  are  engineered  for  maxi- 
mum loads,  "But  at  the  same  time.  I  can't 
support  the  idea  that  the  car  engineered  for 
1,100  pounds  goes  to  pieces  If  you  put  1,300 
or  1.300  pounds  In  It  This  Is  .i  greater  load 
than  It  Is  de.slgned  for  but  there  Is  no  abrupt 
changeover  from  a  satisfactory  situation  to 
one  that  is  uTisailsr<v«tnry" 

Tire  pressures  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
minimum  pressure  required  to  satisfy  the 
vehicle  load  conditions  and  optimum  pressure 
required  tj  satisfy  vehicle  ride  and  handling 
characteristics. 

The  American  Motors'  1970  owner  manual 
points  out  that  .ilthough  some  optional  tires 
have  increased  load  capacity.  "They  do  not 
Increase  the  stated  tull-load  capacity  of  the 

car  ■ 

American  Motors  recommends  a  150-pound 
limit  "evenly  distributed"  for  roof  racks,  and 
warns  that  the  roof  rack  "does  not  Increase 
the  toUl  cargo  capacity  of  the  car. 

"Therefore,  Internal  cargo  weight  must  be 
reduced  bv  the  amount  of  weight  on  the  roof 
rack  and  should  be  distributed  as  far  forward 
as  possible  "  .. 


NO  SURRENDER 


HCN.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  the  following  excel- 
lent article  which  appeared  in  the  Sioux 
City  Journal  recently : 

No  Sdrrender 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.— •When  they  read  my 
sons  name  to  advocate  peace  at  any  price — 
the  price  being  defeat,  let  them  remember 
that  he  whose  name  they  read  did  not  sur- 
render," wrote  an  anguished  Malcolm 
Thompson. 

"When  they  read  the  name  of  Gregory  M 
Thompson,  let  them  realize  that  they  arc 
proving  before  the  world  the  truth  of  the 
oft-repeated  Conunnnlst  claim  that  many 
Americans  have  become  soft,  decadent  and 
yielding  to  any  detarmlned  force  which  op- 
poses them 

"When  those  hyprocrltes  read  the  list  of 
dead  who  defended  South  Vietnam,  let  them 
know  that  they  hare  reached  the  ultimate 
low  In  the  world  record  of  human  Infamy, 
In  that  they  willingly  and  cunningly  utter 
a  dead  man's  name  to  achieve  the  defeat  of 
the  cause  for  which  he  died.'' 

Thompson's  son,  Gregory,  was  an  18-year- 
old  Army  PPC  who  was  killed  in  combat 
in  Vietnam  May  17,  1969.  The  father's  words. 
In  a  letter  sent  the  Lias  Vegas  Review-Journal 
the  day  after  Moratorium  Day.  mirrored  the 
other  side  of  American's  continuing  Vletnaxn 
debate. 

"It  Is  the  ones  who  saw  his  body  returned 
In  a  flag-draped  coffin  who  should  be  heard — 
not  the  protesters,"  Thompson  wrote. 

"These  transparent  propagandists  were  not 
there  to  see  my  son  burled,  nor  do  they  ac- 
company me  on  my  trips  to  lay  flowers  on 
his  grave    . 

"'It  l8  we,  the  parents,  who  said  goodbye 
to  him  when  he  went  away  to  fight,  not  the 
peace  agitators. 

"It  Is  we,  the  parents,  who  wrote  long, 
anxious  letters  to  him  during  hla  three 
months  of  almost  oontlnuous  combat,  not 
the  agitators  . . . 

"My  son  was  killed  while  fighting  for  his 
country. 
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"Amerlc*  cannot  b*  permitted  to  perpetu- 
ally persuade  tta  cltlMna  to  InatlU  m  their 
sons  a  senM  of  patriotism,  loyalty  and  b 
determination  to  defend  the  oppressed,  and 
then,  after  the  sona  have  died,  suddenly 
change  her  mind  and  yield  to  those  who 
killed  him." 


THE   GERIATRIC   CENTER  AT 
AUSTIN. 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  some  mention  in  the  public  press 
of  late  of  the  proposed  utilization  of  cer- 
tain public  lands  in  Austin.  Tex.,  for  a 
nonprofit  model  geriatric  center.  In  gen- 
eral,  the  comments  which  I  have  heard 
from  administration  spokesmen,  editorial 
writers,  and  others  have  been  critical  of 
the  arrangements  for  transfer  of  the 
public  land. 

It  was  with  great  interest,  therefore, 
that  I  read  in  the  "Letters  to  the  Edi- 
tor" column  of  the  November  14.  1969.  is- 
sue of  the  Washington  Post  a  letter  from 
former  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welare  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  in  which 
the  former  Secretary  gives  his  explana- 
tion of  the  matter. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  known  Wilbur 
for  a  Kood  many  years  and  have  always 
found  him  to  be  a  person  of  the  highest 
integrity  and  forthrightness.  Wilbur 
Cohen,  over  a  period  of  more  than  30 
years,  established  for  him.self  an  out- 
.standing  record  of  public  service — a  rec- 
ord which  he  continues  to  enhance  as 
dean  of  the  school  of  education  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.  He 
played  a  leading  role  in  creating  our 
social  security  system  which  has  been  so 
beneficial  to  retired  Americans  and  those 
who  have  become  disabled,  as  well  as 
their  dependents.  In  fact,  his  accom- 
plishments on  behalf  of  the  well-being 
of  American  citizens  are  legend. 

And.  in  new  of  his  service  as  Under 
Secretary  and  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  during  the  period 
1965-68.  Wilbur  Cohen  is  in  a  position 
to  know  the  facts  with  regard  to  the 
Austin  geriatric  center. 

So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  aware  of  Secre- 
tary Cohen's  comments  on  this  matter, 
I  include  the  text  of  his  letter  to  the 
Washington  Post  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

The  Qeriatic  Center  at  Austin 
I  was  shocked  to  read  your  editorial  of 
Nov.  3.  relating  to  Senator  John  Williams' 
charge  concerning  the  Qerlatrlc  Center  in 
Austin.  Texas.  It  reflects  Ignorance  of  all  the 
facts 

As  Under-Secretary  and  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  during  1965- 
68,  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  President 
Johnson's  efforts  to  stimulate  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  an  Innovative  model 
nursing  home  since  all  of  us  were  appalled 
at  costs  and  conditions  in  nursing  homes. 

Thase  efforts  go  back  at  least  to  1968  (If 
not  earlier)  when  President  Johneon  began 
urging  us  In  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to  develop  a  model  Qer- 
latrlc Center  In  this  country  with  modern 
research    capability    which    would    Include 
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nursing  home  facilities  and  housing  for  the 
elderly.  I  brought  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished experts  In  this  field  from  England. 
Dr.  Lionel  Cosin,  to  meet  with  the  President 
and  myself  In  order  to  plan  a  nursing  home 
program  which  among  other  things,  would 
help  to  rehabilitate  persons  for  self-care. 

In  1968,  when  the  tract  of  federal  land  In 
Austin  became  available.  It  seemed  like  a 
stroke  of  good  fortune  to  try  and  utilize  It 
for  a  nursing  home  experimental  project. 
This  land  had  originally  been  purchased  by 
the  City  of  Austin  30  years  before  for 
$11,000.  At  that  time  the  then  Congressman 
Lyndon  B  Johnson  prevailed  upon  the  city 
to  give  this  land  to  the  federal  government 
for  use  as  a  fish  hatchery 

In  1968.  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In 
two  separate  actions,  found  this  land  to  be 
excess  to  It  needs.  In  August  1968.  the  first 
portion  of  this  tract  of  federal  land  to  be  de- 
clared excess  was  used  to  construct  model 
low-cost  housing.  The  second  portion  of  this 
land  which  was  declared  excess  involved  the 
remaining  26  acres,  on  which  it  was  decided 
to  build  the  modern  geriatric  center 

Originally  the  plan  was  for  the  University 
of  Teaxs  to  operate  the  experimental  nurs- 
ing home.  Because  of  legal  limitations,  the 
University  of  Texas  was  unable  to  finance 
and  operate  a  nurslne  home  and  therefore 
was  unable  to  accept  the  land.  Therefore,  a 
non-profit  public  corporation  was  formed  for 
this  purpose.  The  three  directors  of  that  cor- 
poration durln?  Its  organizational  phase 
were  FYank  Erwln,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  of  Texas  system: 
Roy  Butler,  president  of  the  Au.stln  school 
board:  and  John  Burns,  president  of  the 
City  National  Bank  of  Austin  and  a  member 
of  the  Austin  Public  Housing  Authority.  (J. 
C.  Kellam  signed  the  original  papers  as 
director  but  resigned  after  three  days  and 
was  replaced  by  John  Burns  ) 

The  Interior  Department  declared  the  land 
"excess"  in  late  1968.  This  ""excess"  property 
was  declared  ""surplus"  property  shortly 
thereafter,  a  legal  act  solely  and  fully  within 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

Under  the  law.  the  Administrator  "'in  his 
discretion""  assigned  this  surplus  property  to 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  for  health  purposes 
Including  research.  This  was  perfectly  ap- 
propriate, since  the  law  places  total  discre- 
tion in  the  Administrator.  At  that  time,  the 
Administrator  of  QSA  and  his  deputy  Indi- 
cated that  there  was  ample  precedent  for 
such  action  without  regard  to  the  30-day 
waning  period.  ^^ 

Under  the  law,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  in 
fixing  the  value  of  property  "'shall  take  into 
consideration  any  benefit  which  has  accrued 
or  may  accrue  to  the  United  States  from  the 
use  of  such  property  .  .  ""As  Is  common  In 
such  cases  where  property  Is  to  be  used  for 
schools,  hospitals,  or  nursln*?  homes,  I  di- 
rected that  the  property  be  donated  under 
this  provision  to  the  public  non-profit  corpo- 
ration with  every  expectation  that  with  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
the  research  results  which  would  accrue  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be 
many  times  the  value  of  the  property 

The  organization  which  received  the  land 
was  a  non-proflt  public  corporation,  to  be 
qualified  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  to  become  a  tax  supported  Institution 
under  state  law. 

The  salient  points  to  remember  are:  (1)  No 
one  that  I  know  of  stands  to  make  any  profit 
out  of  this  institution.  The  only  beneficiaries 
will  be  the  elderly  poor  In  Austin  and  all 
those  throughout  the  nation  who  will  benefit 
from  the  demonstration  a«d  research  work 
performed  there:  (2)  this  project  was  the 
culmination  of  many  months  of  effort  and 
reiany  attempts  to  build  an  innovative  geri- 
atric nursing  home  center  In  this  country; 
(3)  Austin  was  selected  because  the  sur- 
plus federal  property  became  available,  and 
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similar  property  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  not  able  to  be  used. 

There  Is  nothing  '"unlawful"  about  the 
means  used.  There  Is  nothing  ""under  cover" 
or  '"concealed"'  about  thU  transaction.  The 
deed  was  filed  of  public  record  In  Austin. 
"The  only  ""Irregularity""  may  be  that  the 
wheels  of  bureaucracy  were  pressed  to  move 
at  a  pace  that  most  of  us  Interested  In  pro- 
moting the  economy  and  efficiency  of  medical 
service  would  hope  they  would  move  more 
frequently. 

Wn.BUR   J.    COH«N, 

Dean,  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Michigan. 
Ann  Arbor. 


POWS — V/HEN  U.N.  DEFAULTS,  WHO 
PROTECTS? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former 
prisoner  of  war  I  grow  increasingly  dis- 
tressed at  the  obvious  abandonment  by 
our  Government  of  the  Americans  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  North 
Vietnam. 

In  war  there  is  no  substitute  for  vic- 
tory. There  is  no  other  means  by  which 
men  held  by  the  enemy  can  be  recovered 
or  even  identified.  To  publicly  announce 
that  we  do  not  seek  victory  leaves  these 
Americans  available  to  the  enemy  for 
trading  purposes. 

I  have  previously  objected  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  we  placed  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  our  men  held  captive  by  the 
enemy.  It  is  unconscionable  that  we 
should  permit  them  to  be  exposed  to  the 
heartbreak  and  pressures  of  dealing 
with  the  enemy's  representatives  in  this 
coimtry  in  a  desperate  effort  to  protect 
their  men.  abandoned  by  their  Govern- 
ment. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  a  recent  letter 
from  the  Department  of  State  outlining 
the  official  position  of  the  administra- 
tion on  the  question  of  Americans  held 
captive.  That  position  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  the  statement  that 
we  will  keep  complaining  and  that  per- 
haps something  will  happen. 

I  also  include  as  part  cf  my  remarks 
last  week's  news  clippings  pointing  cut 
that  the  Pathet  Lao.  guerrillas  in  their 
own  countrj",  claim  to  hold  158  Ameri- 
can prisoners.  Their  captives  ?re  char- 
acteri-ied  as  "war  criminals,"  following 
the  Red  party  line. 

On  the  .same  day.  responding  to  the 
pleas  of  an  American  woman  in  the 
United  Nations,  the  official  Soviet  repre- 
sentative sapported  the  Red  position  and 
asserted  the  views  of  his  Government 
that  American  captives  were  indeed  war 
criminals  and  not  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Americans  are  asking 
why  we  do  not  win  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
free  the  Americans  held  captive,  and 
then  bring  all  Americans  home. 

Just  as  there  has  been  no  end  to  Korea, 
there  can  be  no  end  to  Vietnam  unless 
our  people  demand  their  leaders  repeal 
the  U.N.O.  Participation  Act,  or  we 
breach  our  allegiance  to  that  organiza- 
tion. 
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There  Is  no  chance  of  getting  our  coun- 
try out  of  the  United  Nations — unless 
people  have  knowledge  of  the  facts.  ETut, 
the  controlled  news  media — with  their 
much  touted  "people  have  a  right  to 
know" — are  determined  that  the  people 
not  be  fully  Informed. 

The  mentioned  news  articles  and  let- 
ter from  State  follow: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC,  September  2, 1969. 
Dr.  William  Dudson  Bacon, 
Seattle.  Wash. 

Dear  Dr.  Bacon:  President  Nixon  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  thoughtful  com- 
ments on  American  prisoners  of  war  I  share 
the  President's  Interest  In  knowing  the  opin- 
ions of  the  American  people. 

With  regard  to  the  men  listed  as  mlaelng 
and  unaccounted  for  at  the  end  of  the  Ko- 
rean hoctllltles,  neither  the  Department  of 
Defense  nor  the  Department  of  State  has 
ever  received  any  reliable  Information  or  in- 
telligence to  Indicate  that  any  may  be  alive 
and  held  prisoner  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Chinese  Communists,  or  the  North  Koreans. 
After  the  Korean  hostilities  ended. "^  the 
communist  side  failed  to  give  a  satisfactory 
accounting  for  944  United  States  servicemen 
who  we  believed  might  at  one  time  have  been 
alive  In  the  hands  of  communist  forces.  The 
numl)er  of  Americans  missing  and  unac- 
counted for  was  later  reduced  to  389,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  our  Graves  Registra- 
tion units  working  in  Korea.  In  the  absence 
of  any  evidence  that  any  of  the  389  men 
might  be  alive,  the  Department  of  Defense 
made  a  finding  of  presumptive  death  for  each 
of  them.  This  action  was  necessary  In  order 
to  settle  estates  and  to  pay  insurance  and 
other  benefits  to  survivors. 

Although  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the 
North  Korean  Communists  are  obligated, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Military  Armistice 
Agreement,  to  provide  an  accounting  as  to 
the  fate  of  these  men,  they  have  failed  to  do 
so.  The  DepartTient  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  continue  to  seek  this  ac- 
counting. The  United  States  representatives 
at  the  Ambassadorial-level  talks  with  the 
Chinese  Communists,  which  were  first  held 
at  Geneva  and  later  at  Warsaw,  have  pressed 
the  Chinese  for  this  Information,  and  the 
United  Nations  Command  representatives 
have  pressed  the  question  at  meetings  of 
the  Military  Armistice  Commission  in  Pan- 
munjom.  We  have  also  sought  information 
through  all  other  available  channels,  includ- 
ing the  Central  Tracing  Agency  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  but 
without  result.  Despite  the  negative  response 
from  the  Communist  side,  we  shall  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
accounfng. 

The  only  two  American  military  personnel 
we  know  to  be  held  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists are  Philip  E.  Smith,  a  major  in  the  Air 
Force,  who  has  been  held  since  1965.  and 
Robert  J.  Flynn.  a  Navy  lieutenant  held 
since  1967.  "The  Chinese  Communists  also 
hold  four  American  civilians.  Over  a  period 
of  years  this  Government  has  sought  by  every 
feasible  means  to  obtain  the  release  of  these 
Americans.  Our  efforts  have  included  the 
intercession  of  friendly  countries  having  rep- 
resentatives In  Peking,  mediation  by  Inter- 
national organizations,  and  assistance  In  pri- 
vate appeals  by  influential  Individuals.  Since 
1955  we  have  brought  the  subject  up  directly 
with  the  Chinese  Communists  In  the  Am- 
bassadorial-level talks.  Three  of  the  prison- 
ers, John  T.  Downey,  Richard  G.  Fecteau 
and  Hugh  F.  Redmond,  were  already  in  prison 
at  the  time  we  and  the  Chinese  Communists 
made  an  agreed  announcement  on  the  re- 
patriation of  nationals,  and  these  three 
should  have  been  released  by  the  Chinese 
under  that  arrangement.  We  have  made  this 
point   repeatedly   to   the   Chinese   over   the 
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years,   but   they   have   maintained   that   as 
"criminals."    these    three    should    not    be^ 
treated  the  same  as  other  U.S.  nationals  who 
were  repatriated. 

In  the  years  since  1966,  we  have  kept  press- 
ing the  Chinese  about  the  release  of  these 
men.  and  then  later  about  the  release  of  the 
fourth  civilian,  Bishop  James  E.  Walsh,  and 
Major  Smith  and  Lieutenant  Flynn.  The 
Chinese  have  thus  far  failed  to  respond  to 
any  of  the  approaches  made  to  them,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  we  are  continuing  and 
will  continue  to  press  them  to  release  the 
Americans.  We  have  also  repeatedly  sought 
information  from  Communist  China  about 
certain  other  U.S  military  personnel  who 
are  listed  as  missing. 

Our  Government  Is  fully  committed  at  the 
highest  levels  to  doing  everything  poesible  to 
aid  our  prisoners  of  war,  to  achieve  their 
early  release  and.  In  the  meanwhi  e,  to  press 
the  enemy  to  provide  names  of  prisoners,  to 
permit  them  to  communicate  with  their  fam- 
ilies, and  to  allow  them  to  be  visited  by  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  representatives.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Richardson  has  been  des- 
ignated to  supervise  ovir  efforts  on  behalf  of 
our  prisoners  In  Southeast  Asia.  Ambassador 
Lodge,  who  heads  our  delegation  In  Parts,  Is 
using  every  possible  opportunity  to  press 
North  Vlet-Nam  oh  this  issue. 

Secretary  Rogers  has  spoken  out  repeatedly 
on  this  subject.  At  his  June  5  press  confer- 
ence he  called  on  the  communist  leaders  to 
provide  a  list  of  names  of  our  prisoners, 
terming  this  a  "simple  civilized  requirement 
which  would  mean  so  much  to  the  wives  and 
famUles  of  the  men  who  are  missing  in  com- 
bat" Before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  July  17  he  called  North  V.et-Nam's 
attitude  towards  our  prisoners  "inhumane 
and  Inexcusable. " 

We  have  repeatedly  tried  to  interest  Hanoi 
In  discussing  the  subject  of  our  prisoners, 
both  directly,  in  the  Paris  talks,  and  through 
other  channels.  Far  from  showing  Interest  m 
the  release  or  exchange  of  prisoners.  Hanoa 
lias  refused  to  comply  with  the  basic  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  Prisoner  of  War  Conven- 
tion of  1949  in  such  matters  as  providing 
names  of  prisoners,  allowing  them  to  corre- 
spond with  their  families,  and  allowing  them 
to  be  visited  by  Red  Cross  representatives 
North  Vlet-Nani's  negotiator  In  Paris,  Xuan 
Thuy,  said  on  May  20  that  his  government 
would  "never"  release  a  list  of  captured 
pilots  as  long  as  the  war  continued. 

In  the  Paris  meeting  of  May  22  Ambassador 
Lodge  sharply  criticized  Xuan  TTiuy's  unrea- 
sonable attitude  on  prisoners  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  "It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
you  can  claim  to  be  treating  our  prisoners 
humanely  when  you  refuse  to  identify  the 
prisoners  you  hold  so  that  their  families  can 
know  the  fate  of  their  relatives.  You  refuse 
to  permit  regular  mall  exchanges.  You  reject 
Impartial  international  observation  of  con- 
ditions under  which  prisoners  are  held.  You 
refuse  to  discuss  release  cf  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners.  Yet  these  are  basic  elements  of 
humanitarian  treatment  under  established 
international  standaras.  We  do  not  see  how 
you  can  be  hurt  by  merely  publishing  the 
names  of  those  who  are  alive  so  that  the  un- 
certainty which  their  families  feel  may  be 
ended.  "To  express  myself  for  a  moment  in 
human  terms  in-stead  of  the  language  of 
diplomacy,  what  is  involved  here  is  the  pris- 
oner's wife  who  doe.-,  not  know  whether  her 
husband  is  alUe  or  whether  he  is  dead  It  Is 
really  hard  to  believe  that  the  security  of 
North  Vlet-Nam  would  be  threatened  If  this 
wife  were  told  the  truth  about  her  husband's 
fate.  We  hope  you  will  reconsider  your  atti- 
tude on  these  questions  so  that  It  will  truly 
reflect  the  humane  policy  which  you  claim  to 
follow." 

President  Nixon,  m  preseijting  his  com- 
prehensive program  lor  peace  to  the  nation 
on  May  14.  called  for  "the  earliest  possible 
release  of  prisoners  of  war  on  both  sides." 
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He  Is  aware  of  the  anguish  that  the  families 
of  our  prisoners  are  living  with  and  haa 
pledged  to  do  all  he  can  to  achieve  that 
goal 

Please  be  assured  that  our  efforts  on  behalf 
of  our  men  will  continue  and  that  we  will 
not  rest  until  all  the  prisoners  are  released 
and  the  fullest  possible  accounting  Is  re- 
ceived of  the  missing. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  I.  Phillips. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Affairs. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov    13.  1969] 

Soviets  Describe  American  Pilots  Captured 

BY  Hanoi  as  "Pirates" 

(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 

United  Nations,  November  12. — Soviet 
Union  declared  tonight  that  Americans  de- 
tained by  North  Vietnam  are  "air  pirates," 
and  are  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  on  prisoners  and  "should 
not  be  given  any  mercy  " 

This  assertion  by  Soviet  representative 
Nikolai  Tarassov  came  at  the  end  of  a  bitter 
debate  in  the  General  Assembly  Social  Com- 
mittee m  which  Algeria  and  Cuba  defended 
North  Vietnam's  treatment  of  American  prls- 
onew.  Th«  United  States  recalled  that  It  had 
Intervened ~on  behalf  of  Algerian  prisoners 
In  1959. 

Algerian  delegate  M'hammed  Yazld  argued 
that  North  Vietnam  had  made  a  specific  res- 
ervation about  "war  criminals  '  In  Its  adher- 
ence to  the  1949  Geneva  Convention.  The 
United  States,  he  said,  is  fighting  "one  of  the 
cruelest  colonial  wars  of  our  times." 

He  disputed  US  representative  Rita  Haus- 
er,  who  had  urged  United  Nations  members 
yesterday  lo  press  Hanoi  to  allow  representa- 
tives of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
access  to  the  prisoners.  She  alleged  that 
many  of  the  prisoners,  estimated  to  number 
as  many  as   1.400.  had  been  mistreated. 

Mrs.  Haiiser  replied  tonight  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  "responded  to  a  human  de- 
mand and  she  cited  evidence  of  torture  of 
Algerian  prisoners  during  the  1958-1962  war 
with  FYance.  The  United  States  was  largely 
responsible,  she  said,  for  a  petition  asking 
U.N.  distribution  of  an  International  Red 
Cross  report  on  conditions  in  French  prison 
camps  in  Algeria. 

But  Yazld  rejected  the  comparison.  Ear- 
lier he  had  cited  a  report  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese Red  Cross  stating  that  the  govern- 
ment had  followed  an  "exemplary"  policy  on 
prisoners.  Cuba  .iccused  the  United  States 
of  pressing  "imaginary"  charges. 

Today's  debate  was  on  questions  of  human 
rights  and  included  heated  exchanges  be- 
tween .■\rab  countries  and  Israel,  as  well  as 
references  to  persecution  of  .Soviet  Intellec- 
tuals. 

I  Prom   the  Washington  Post,  Nov.    12.   1969 1 

Reds  Say  They  Hold  158  GI's  Prisoners  in 

Laos 

A  Laotian  Communist  official  said  yester- 
day that  his  forces  were  holding  158  Ameri- 
can airmen  as  prisoners  and  repeated  a  threat 
that   they   would  be  tried  as   war  criminals. 

The  otficial.  South  Petrasl.  displayed  a  list 
of  American  names  in  Vientiane  and  said  It 
included  51  men  whose  planes  were  shot 
down  over  Laos  last  year  and  41  who  were 
captured  between  January  and  June  of  this 
year. 

Official  sources  in  Washington,  however, 
were  skeptical  that  the  Pathet  Laos,  as  the 
Laotian  Communists  are  called,  have  as  many 
as  158  .American  prisoners.  The  sources  esti- 
mate the  figure  at  less  than  half  of  that, 
believing  that  most  of  the  U.S.  airmen  who 
have  disappeared  on  missions  over  Laos 
either, died  immediately  in  crashes  or  suc- 
cumbed  later   of   injuries. 

Observers  in  Washington  pointed  out  that 
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the  number  of  men  Involved  offers  further 
confirmation  that  US  air  operations  In  Laos 
are  much  more  extensive  than  had  been  of- 
ficially   acknowledged 

The  United  States  has  said  officially  only 
that  American  planes,  at  the  request  of  the 
Laotian  government,  make  "reconnaissance" 
flights  over  that  country.  For  several  years, 
however,  American  aircraft  have  been  making 
bombing  raids  against  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nist supply  lines  through  eastern  Laos  and 
providing  tactical  air  support  for  government 
troops  in  battles  with  thePathet  Laos. 

In  his  meeting  with  newsmen,  Soth 
Petrasl  said,  "The  United  States  and  Laos 
have  never  formally  declared  war  and  there- 
fore there  will  be  no  prisoners  They  will  be 
tried  by  a  Laotian  people's  court  as 
criminals." 

This  threat  has  been  made  before,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  it  has  ever  been  carried 
out. 

For  the  first  time.  Soth  said  he  would  make 
efforts  to  forward  letters  and  telegrams  sent 
him  by  the  relatives  of  American  prisoners. 


OKINAWA  TRADE  AND  MORALITY 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Prime 
Minister  Sato  of  Japan  is  conferring  with 
President  Nixon  and  American  officials 
on  the  transfer  of  Okinawa  to  Japan.  His 
political  future  is  reported  to  be  related 
to  the  degree  of  success  which  he 
achieves  on  this  mission. 

Among  the  issues  to  be  resolved  are 
the  reservation  of  rights  to  American 
military  bases  and  the  deployment  of 
American  nuclear  weapons  on  the  island 
chain. 

High  on  the  agenda  are  American- 
Japanese  trade  discussions  relating  to 
efforts  to  limit  Japanese  exports  of  tex- 
tiles, steel  products,  and  automobiles. 
Also  involved  are  efforts  to  compel  the 
Japanese  to  agree  to  American  capital 
investment  in  Japan,  particularly  in  the 
automobile,  textile,  and  steelmaking  in- 
dustry. 

On  October  15,  1969,  the  Washington 
Post  reported  that  American  negotiators 
had  pressured  the  Japanese  to  lower  its 
barriers  against  investment  by  American 
automakers  as  part  of  an  agreement  for 
the  return  of  Okinawa. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Japanese 
have  outmaneuvered  America  in  devel- 
oping a  favorable  trade  balance  based  on 
the  invasion  of  American  markets  while 
skillfully  restricting  the  importation  of 
competitive  American  products.  These 
issues  of  fair  trade  should  be  bargained 
out  at  an  appropriate  forum. 

But  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and  all  of  their 
people  should  not  be  the  pawns  of  trade 
and  investment  negotiations.  If  there  is 
one  lesson  we  have  learned  from  our  mis- 
adventure in  Vietnam,  it  is  the  need  for 
morality  in  our  foreign  policy. 

I  fought  the  Japanese  in  Okinawa.  I 
saw  my  friends  killed  in  that  dreadful 
conflict.  I  was  part  of  a  force  of  libera- 
tors— who  sought  to  free  the  Okinawans 
from  the  Japanese,  their  previous  libera- 
tors. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  turning  Okl- 
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nawa  over  to  the  Japanese  if  that  is  what 
the  people  of  Okinawa  want.  Their 
wishes  are  far  more  significant  than 
those  of  either  Premier  Sato  or  our  own 
Government.  But  in  no  event  should  we 
bargain  off  Okinawa  and  all  of  its  people 
for  a  special  trade  or  investment  deal. 
The  American  blood  which  was  spilled 
on  Okinawa  was  not  given  to  provide  an 
investment  opportunity  for  either  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Ford,  or  Chrysler. 


FORGING  A  STRATEGY  FOR  PEACE 
AND  FREEDOM 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
moving  forces  to  organize  the  ceremonies 
on  Veterans  Day  at  the  Washington 
Monument,  November  11,  1969,  was  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
the  Honorable  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.  A  vast 
throng,  exceeding  15,000,  came  out  to  pay 
homage  to  our  veterans — living  and 
dead — who  fought  to  keep  America  free. 
Moreover,  these  ceremonies  were  also 
conceived  for  demonstrating  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  the  backing 
of  the  American  people  for  his  leader- 
ship duiing  these  trying  hours  we  face 
at  home  and  in  Vietnam  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  America  stand  united  against 
the  common  enemy,  lest  we  lose  the  free- 
doms we  possess.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot 
stand  divided  before  the  world. 

In  his  magnificent  address  to  Amer- 
ica— over  TV  and  radio  and  to  the  as- 
sembled throng — Mr.  Marsh  delivered  an 
oration  titled  "Forging  a  Strategj'  for 
Peace  and  Freedom."  I  include  this  ad- 
dress as  F>art  of  my  remarks  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of 
the  Record  for  present  and  future  gen- 
erations to  read  and  to  admire: 
PoRciNG  A  Strategy  for  Peace  and  Freedom 

(By  Representative  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.) 

On  July  4.  1918.  Woodrow  WUson  said: 

"What  we  seek  is  the  reign  of  law,  based 
up)on  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sus- 
tained by  the  organized  opinion  of  man- 
kind " 

The  year  before,  he  said: 

"The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democ- 
racy." 

As  a.  step  toward  that  goal.  Just  over  a  half 
century  ago— on  the  11th  hour  of  the  Uth 
day  of  the  11  th  month,  jjcace  came  to  the 
Western  Front,  and  the  war  to  end  wars  had 
ended. 

Men  of  the  A.E.F.  emerged  from  the 
trenches  to  the  strange  silence  of  the  battle- 
field. The  air  was  clear  and  still  without  the 
sounds  of  war.  Gone  was  the  chatter  of  the 
machine  gun  axid  the  rumbling  of  artillery. 

Behind  them  was  the  Argonne  Forest,  Ita 
trees  torn  and  twisted  by  gunshot  as  Amer- 
icans clawed  their  way  to  the  Armistice  of 
November. 

Behind  them  was  Belleau  Wood — and  Cha- 
teau-TTiierry — Behind  them  was  pxaln  and 
suffering  and  the  horror  of  war — Behind 
them  were  victories  and  valor. 

Behind  them  slept  forever,  slept  tens  of 
thousands  of  soldiers  of  the  A.E.F. 

For  them,  the  Fields  of  Flanders  would 
become  their  home- — For  them.  In  countless 
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towns  and  cities,  plaques  and  monuments 
would  enshrine  their  memory — For  them 
there  would  be  memorials,  but  no  homecom- 
ing— For  them  there  would  be  tribute,  but  no 
ticker  tape  parade. 

For  them — for  decades,  school  children  In 
a  moment's  silence  on  the  11th  hour  of  the 
11th  day  of  the  11th  month  remembered 
them  and  the  Argonne.  and  Belleau  Wood 
and  Chateau-Thierry.  Because  they  knew 
those  who  had  died  In  Prance  had  died  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

That  was  not  a  cynic's  hope. 

The  architect  of  the  allied  victory  was  a 
former  University  President  and  Professor,  a 
liberal  and  the  first  member  of  the  Party  of 
Jefferson  to  be  elected  President  In  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

As  members  of  the  Party  of  Lincoln  urged 
support  of  Wilson  In  the  prosecution  of  that 
war,  I  urge  suppwrt  of  the  President  today. 

World  War  I  was  a  watershed  In  our  na- 
tional life.  Its  currents  swept  us  onto  the 
International  scene.  Yet  secure  behind  our 
ocean  barriers,  America  resisted  those  cur- 
rents and  turned  inward.  Consequently,  an- 
other generation  of  Americans  reaped  the 
bitter  harvest  sown  at  Versailles — would  die 
again  In  the  Fields  of  Planders — would  fight 
again  across  the  No-Man's  Land  where  their 
fathers  had  fought. 

Today  there  are  those  who  would  again 
have  us  turn  to  the  old  paths  of  Isolation, 
who  believe  a  new  road  to  peace  and  world 
security  can  be  found  by  non-involvement. 
This  view  is  surprisingly  like  that  of  a  "for- 
tress America."  urged  upon  us  in  the  1930's. 
and  availed  us  naught  when  World  War  II 
crashed  upon  us. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  the 
times  exact  from  each  generation  a  special 
measure.  As  some  men  pay  a  greater  price,  so 
,some  nations  bear  a  heavier  burden.  The 
"times  that  try  men's  souls"  of  which  Thomas 
Paine  would  write  in  the  Revolution  continue 
to  challenge  us  in  the  evolution  of  the  Amer- 
ican Experiment. 

America  has  always  with  reluctance  re- 
,sorted  to  force  of  arms.  Each  lime,  our  Presi- 
dent has  had  to  bear  the  indictment  that  it 
is  his  conflict.  Yet  history  tells  us  that  no 
war  has  been  a  President's  war.  The  Civil 
War  was  not  Lincoln's,  nor  World  War  I  Wil- 
son's, nor  the  present  one  Nixon's.  Yet.  no 
President.  Including  Lincoln,  during  their 
term  of  office  have  ever  enjoyed  the  vindica- 
tion of  history. 

Each  President  has  had  to  wage  his  own 
battle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  people. 
Tliat  battle  Is  now  Joined.  The  terrain  of 
public  opinion  Is  not  Just  the  rice  paddles  of 
the  delta,  the  coasts  washed  by  the  South 
China  Sea  or  Montagnard  Village  in  the 
Ammanlte  Mountains  Today  the  major 
battleground  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people  is  the  prairies  of  our  own  Mid- 
West.  It  l.s  alon?  our  own  coasts  and  In  the 
rolllni;  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
mountain  towns  of  Appalachla. 

I  suggest  the  President  forge  a  strategy  for 
freedom 

1  I  urge  that  the  President  and  those 
members  of  his  official  family  charged  with 
prosecution  of  the  war,  brief  the  American 
people  on  the  geo-poUtlcal  significance  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  vital  part  that  it 
plays  not  only  to  American  Interests,  but  the 
cause  of  a  free  and  stable  world. 

2.  Secondly.  I  urge  the  President  to  assist 
in  providing  ways  and  means  for  those  In- 
terested in  helping  the  national  effort  to 
participate  In  meaningful  ways  to  show  their 
support.  I  suggest  some  mechanism  for  as- 
sistance to  civic  action  projects  conducted 
In  the  private  sector  which  would  enable 
our  people  to  have  a  greater  Involvement 
with  areas  In  which  our  forces  are  committed. 

As  in  crises  in  the  past,  the  American 
people  are  not  Interested  in  Party,  but  In 
principle.  They  care  little  for  political  ad- 
vantage. They  want  a  partnership  of  parties 
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for  the  national  Interest  rather  than  the 
partisanship  of  political  advantage  for  either 
of  our  national  parties. 

The  silent  majority  must  become  the  voice 
of  the  nation.  This  does  not  mean  abandon- 
ment of  dissent — nor  no  longer  striving  for 
iiatlonal  goals — or  surrendering  the  commit- 
ment to  build  a  better  nation. 

That  men  should  have  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  speak  out  when  they  favor  different 
courses  of  action  Is  the  history  of  our  Re- 
public and  our  heritage  to  the  -world.  But  In 
our  pursuit  of  dissent,  let  us  not  neglect 
our  duty  to  those  who  serve  our  country 
In  the  field,  nor  abandon  those  who  have 
fallen  into  enemy  hands. 

Let  us  not  blind  ourselves  to  reason,  nor 
close  our  eyes  to  fact.  Men  of  differing  opin- 
ion must  be  ever  mindful  there  are  nations 
who  t>elleve  that  might  doee  make  right;  na- 
tions whose  weapons  Include  assassination, 
kidnapping  and  terror;  nations  that  have 
tried  to  mute  the  voices  of  dissent  by  the 
gas  chambers  of  Buchenwald,  by  the  use  of 
armor  In  Czechoslovakia  or  by  mass  graves  In 
Hue. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  fellow  citizens 
want  the  terrain  of  American  public  opinion 
surrendered  to  a  vocal  minority.  Neither  do 
I  believe  they  want  the  President's  hands 
tied  on  decisions  of  this  war — decisions 
which  affect  their  lives  and  their  fortunes, 
and  the  prospects  for  a  peace  that  will  enable 
not  only  our  own,  but  other  peoples  of  this 
earth,  to  pursue  happiness. 

It  was  Wilson's  dream  to  make  tJie  world 
safe  for  democracy.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
dream  of  Wilson  Is  an  impossible  dream,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  man's  search  for  peace  need 
be  an  endless  search,  any  more  than  I  believe 
that  youths  hope  fcr  a  better  world  is  an  Idle 
hope. 

The  dream  of  Wilson,  and  man's  search  for 
peace,  and  the  hope  of  youth  is  the  common 
heritage  of  all  mankind.  Let  us  make  this 
heritage  our  common  cause.  Let  us  recon- 
cile our  differences  for  the  common  good 
Let  us  prove  as  we  stand  near  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  200th  year  of  our  nation's  birth 
that  this  nation  Is  truly  the  best  hope  of  free 
men. 

Let  us  show  that  the  cause  of  human  Free- 
dom is  still  America's  cause — and  in  this 
cause,  with  God's  help,  we  shall  prevail. 


REGISTRATION  NO  LONGER 

NEEDED      TO      BUY      RIFLE      AND 
SHOTGUN    AMMUNITION 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  this  book- 
keeping has  contributed  to  public  safety. 
The  ammunition  is  used  in  sporting  flre-" 
arms. 

The  lawful  use  of  firearms  for  hunting 
and  recreation  is  a  way  of  life  for  many. 
The  provision  in  the  present  law  for 
keeping  records  of  the  purchase  of  shot- 
gun and  rifle  ammunition  is  an  irritating 
nuisance  for  the  purchaser. 

Months  ago  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  remove  these  provisions  from 
the  Gun  Control  Act  and  I  am  delighted 
that  the  House  has  taken  final  action  on 
a  measure  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
my  bill. 

I  have  supported  action  in  this  direc- 
tion for  a  long  time.  Yesterday  I  voted 
for  a  confereflce  with  the  Senate  on  this 
bill  with  the  understanding  that  the  con- 
ference would  agree  to  this  ammunition 
provision. 

I  am  most  happy  that  the  conferees 
did  keep  this  provision  intact. 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  has  taken  the  last  step  necessary 
to  eliminate  the  most  odious  and  dlstast- 
ful  portion  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968.  The  House  today  took  final  action 
on  the  bill  to  be  provided  on  extension  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax  which  in- 
cluded the  elimination  of  the  registration 
requirements  for  those  who  buy  rifle  and 
shotgun  ammunition. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  sought  to 
amend  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  for  record- 
keeping with  regard  to  sales  of  rifle  and 
shotgun  ammunition.  Victory  is  now  here. 
This  will  relieve  shopkeepers  and  fire- 
arms dealers  of  a  large  administrative 
burden,  and  remove  from  hunters  and 
sportsmen  the  feeling  that,  by  having  to 
register,  they  are  criminals. 


ENCROACHMENT  OF  EXECUTIVE 
THREATENS  LAW-MAKING  ROLE 
OF  CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
commentators  are  expressing  alarm  over 
the  dangerous  rnisuse  of  the  power  of  the 
executive  branch  to  bypsiss  the  legislative 
process — and  at  times  to  expressly  con- 
travene the  clear  Intent  of  Congress 
through  the  use  of  Executive  orders.  I 
share  their  concern. 

One  of  the  premises  upon  which  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  adopted  was 
that  Federal  administrators  would  not 
try  to  impose  quotas  for  racial  employ- 
ment. In  fact,  the  original  House  bill  con- 
tained language  expressly  sanctioning 
the  Executive's  use  of  the  contract  power 
to  achieve  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity, but  this  section  was  eliminated  by 
an  amendment  on  the  House  floor.  This 
action  and  the  plain  words  of  title  VII 
make  it  clear  that  the  Congress  Intended 
only  to  impose  the  obligation  not  to  dis- 
criminate. We  expressly  rejected  lan- 
guage which  would  have  imposed  an  obli- 
gation to  take  affirmative  action  to  cor- 
rect "racial  imbalance"  in  schools  and 
employment. 

The  Civil  Right.-;  Act  of  1964  was  the 
result  of  ngorous  debate  and  legislative 
compromise.  By  comparisDn.  Executive 
Order  11246,  issued  by  President  John- 
son in  1965  and  cited  as  the  authority 
for  the  Philadelphia  plan,  is  the  prod- 
uct of  unilateral  Executive  judgment. 
The  plans  requirement  that  certain 
Government  contractors  meet  pre- 
scribed racial  employment  quotas — and 
no  one  is  fooled  by  the  administration's 
persistent  refusal  to  use  the  word — 
is  yet  another  example  of  the  over- 
reaching use  of  Executive  ijower.  The 
administration  is  attempting  to  achieve 
objectives  beyond  those  contemplated 
by  the  statute  by  means  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  the  sUtute. 
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A»  columnist  Richard  Wilson  recently 
put  It: 

It  Is  qult«  surprtstng  that  this  would  hap- 
pen In  th«  Nlzon  administration  which  is  so 
concerned  with  the  rule  of  law  and  the  ju- 
^clous  exercise  of  executive  power.  Such  ar- 
bitrary actions  were  In  the  past  more  typi- 
cal of  "strong"  Democratic  presidencies  bent 
on  overriding  Congress  or  any  other  opposi- 
tion to  their  style  of  reform. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  kind  of  govern- 
ment had  been  so  thoroughly  discredited 
during  the  New  Deal  that  It  would  not  be 
seen  again.  But  there  la  no  restraining  the 
bureaucratic  zeal  of  administrators  with 
their  own  concepts  of  reform,  and  they  are 
now  doing  exactly  what  the  leading  propo- 
nents of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  Including  then 
Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey,  so  fervently  pledged 
Congress  that  they  would  not  do. 

I  am  Inserting  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRD  a  pertinent  article  from  the  No- 
vember 1969  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  which  examines  the 
use  of  the  contract  power  by  the  Execu- 
tive, as  exemplified  by  Executive  Order 
11246.  The  article  wisely  points  out  that 
the  Congress  should  not  "stand  on  the 
sidelines"  and  allow  this  proliferating 
Executive "fencroachment.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues; 

ExicTJTivi  OaozR  11346:   ExKcuTiva 

Encroach  MINT 

( By  James  E.  Remmert) 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  made  the 
law  of  the  land  amidst  great  controversy,  ex- 
tended debate  and  considerable  compromise. 
With  far  less  controversy  or  compromise  and 
with  no  Congressional  debate.  President 
Johnson  on  September  24,  1965,  signed  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11.346,  the  latest  In  a  series 
that  has  played  at  least  as  significant  a  role 
In  Implementing  the  objective  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  as  has  Title  VII  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act'  Section  202(1)  of 
this  executive  order,  as  amended,  requires 
that  every  employer  who  Is  awarded  a  Gov- 
ernment contract  or  subcontract  that  is  not 
exempted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must 
contractually  undertake  the  obligation  not 
to  "discriminate  against  any  employee  or 
applicant  for  employment  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin". 

Since  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  had  to  endure  the  rigors  of  passing  both 
houses  of  Congress,  It  Is  the  product  of  com- 
promise attendant  upon  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Executive  Order  11,246,  by  comparison, 
was  the  responsibility  of  only  the  President. 
Consequently,  It  Imposes  much  broader  sub- 
stantive obligations,  and  the  procedure 
adopted  for  its  enforcement  conveys  to  the 
enforcing  agency  slguincantly  more  authority 
than  was  given  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commi-ssion  by  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Evidence  of  the  broader  substantive  obliga- 
tion Imposed  by  Executive  Order  11,246  Is 
the  fact  that  Title  VII  Imposes  only  the  obli- 
gation not  to  do  that  which  is  prohibited, 
i.e..  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin.  By  compari- 
son. Executive  Order  11.246  not  only  requires 
that  Government  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors not  discriminate  but  also  that  they 
"take  afflrmative  action  to  ensure  that  appli- 
cants are  employed,  and  that  employees  are 
treated  during  employment,  without  regard 
to  their  race,  religion,  sex,  color,  or  national 
origin  (Section  201(1);  emphasis  supplied]". 
Regulations  Issued  by  Secretary  of  Labor  WU- 
lard  Wirtz  under  authority  of  Executive  Or- 
der 11,246  further  require  that  Government 
contractors  and  subcontractors  develop  a 
"written  affirmative  action  compliance  pro- 
gram" -    documenting    the    steps    they    have 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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t»ken  and  setting  goaU  and  timetables  for 
additional  steps  to  fulflU  the  "affirmative  ac- 
tion" obligation.  The  submission  of  these 
written  programs  has  also  been  Imposed  aa 
a  prerequisite  to  the  award  of  some  Govern- 
ment contracts.  However,  on  November  16, 
IMS,  Comptroller  General  Elmer  B.  Staata 
ruled  that  "until  provision  Is  made  for  In- 
forming bidders  of  definite  minimum  re- 
quirements to  be  met  by  the  bidder's  program 
and  any  other  standards  or  criteria  by  which 
the  acceptability  of  such  program  would  be 
Judged ',"  contract  awards  must  bo  made  to 
the  lowest  eligible  bidder  without  reference 
to  the  affirmative  action  program, 

PSSSIDBNT    StMn.t    TOOK    POWKB    THAT 
CONOBXSS    WOTTLDN'T    GIVK 

That  the  Executive  was  willing  to  assume 
by  executive  order  significantly  greater  en- 
forcement authority  than  Congress  was  will- 
ing to  convey  to  It  can  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  adjudicatory  processes  under  Title  Vn 
and  Executive  Order  11,346.  If  an  employer 
disagree*  with  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity ComnUsalon  over  the  legal  require- 
ments Imposed  by  Title  VII,  or  if  the  em- 
ployer Is  unable  to  comply  with  the  remedies 
proposed  by  the  conunlsslon  to  rectify  a  dis- 
criminatory practice,  he  may  have  tradi- 
tional recourse  through  the  Judicial  process 
before  any  sanction  is  Imposed.  To  the  con- 
trary, however,  the  regiilatlona  Issued  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Executive  Order  11,246  provide  that 
upon  request  for  a  hearing  to  adjudicate  a 
contractor's  or  subcontractor's  compliance 
with  the  executive  order,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  designee  may  suspend  all  contracts 
or  subcontracts  held  by  the  employer  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  hearing.'  In  addition, 
as  a  part  of  the  adjudicatory  process,  the 
agency  responsible  for  Investigating  or  su- 
pervising the  Investigation  of  a  contractor's 
compliance  and  prosecuting  those  contrac- 
tors alleged  to  be  In  noncompliance  Is  also 
responsible  for  Imposing  the  sanctions  of 
cancellation  and  suspension  from  participa- 
tion In  Government  contracts.'  In  other 
words,  the  chief  Investigator,  prosecutor  and 
final  Judge  with  respect  to  cancellation  and 
suspension  of  Government  contracts  is  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

WTTH    THK    CONTRACT    POWKB,    WHO    NIEDS 
CONGRESS? 

These  substantive  and  procedural  con- 
trasts between  Title  vn  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  Executive  Order  11,246  Illus- 
trate the  considerable  power  that  the  Execu- 
tive can  acquire  by  pursuing  a  social  objec- 
tive through  the  use  of  the  contract  power 
In  addition  to  or  In  place  of  legislation.  Such 
broad  and  sweeping  powers  are  premised  on 
the  concept  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  "unrestricted  power  ...  to  deter- 
mine those  with  whom  It  will  deal,  and  to 
fix  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  It 
will  make  needed  purchases".'  This  power  Is 
founded  on  the  premise  that  In  the  absence 
of  a  Congressional  prohibition  or  directive 
the  Executive  branch  Is  free  to  enter  Into 
contracts  on  whatever  conditions  and  pro- 
visions are  deemed  to  promote  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  Government.' 

Without  question.  Executive  Order  11.246 
has  done  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  equal 
employment  opportunity,  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  bargaining  position  en- 
ables the  Executive  to  require  such  terms 
as  are  found  in  this  order  as  a  condition  to 
a  United  States  Government  contract.  Once 
such  a  broad  and  sweeping  obligation  Is  ac- 
cepted, the  accepting  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor Is  In  an  untenable  position  to  oppose 
steps  that  are  required  by  the  administering 
agency  with  respect  to  the  conditions  cov- 
ered by  the  contract. 

To  Illustrate  the  Impact  of  this  use  of 
the  Executive's  contract  power,  one  need 
only  consider  a  list  of  the  top  100  corpora- 
tions and  institutions  holding  Defense  De- 
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partment  contract*.'  The«e  oorporatloos  are 
understandably  some  of  the  largest  In  the 
United  States  and  collectively  employ  well 
over  ten  million  paraona.  Even  though  the  list 
does  not  Include  contractors  with  any  de- 
partment other  than  Defense  or  the  many 
subcontractors  Involved  In  Defense  Depart- 
ment prime  contracU,  It  apUy  Illustrates  the 
significant  Indirect  control  which  the  Execu- 
tive can  exert  over  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  by  use  of  the  oontraot  power. 

There  Is  very  little  case  law  deciding  the 
extent  to  which  the  President  may  by  exec- 
utive order  Impose  ancillary  conditions  to 
Government  contracts.  Some  have  ques- 
tioned the  validity  of  Executive  Order  11,246 
on  the  ground  that  the  Executive  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  Impose  conditions  that 
are  unrelated  to  the  purposes  for  which 
Congress  appropriated  funds'  and  on  the 
basis  that  the  affirmative  action  obligation 
conflicts  with  provisions  in  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  These  provide  that  preferential 
treatment  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex  or  national  origin  Is  not  required 
to  correct  an  Imbalance. ">  However,  at  least 
one  federal  district  court"  and  two  United 
States  courts  of  appeals '»  have  said  that 
Executive  Order  11.246  has  the  full  force 
and  effect  of  statutory  law.  If  these  courts 
are  correct,  and  the  order  Is  a  valid  exercise 
of  the  Executive's  contract  power,  then  some 
examination  of  the  potential  extension  of 
this  power  Is  in  order. 

Although  the  writer  Is  unaware  of  any 
publication  listing  all  firms  holding  competi- 
tively bid  or  negotiated  United  States  Gov- 
ernment contracts  or  subcontracts.  It  Is  the 
writer's  belief  that  the  vast  majorltv  of  the 
major  commercial  enterprises  in  this  co\m try 
and  a  great  many  not-for-profit  institutions 
and  smaller  commercial  enterprises  hold  one 
or  more  Government  contracts  or  subcon- 
tracts. Consider,  for  example,  the  diverse 
scope  of  the  organizations  holding  Govern- 
ment research  grants,  the  utilities  and  com- 
munications services  used  by  federal  instal- 
lations, the  dependence  of  'such  Industries 
as  automotive,  aircraft,  shipbuilding  and 
munitions  on  Government  contracts,  the 
heavy  reliance  of  the  construction  industry 
on  such  programs  as  urban  renewal  and 
highway  construction  sponsored  by  federal 
funding,  and  the  entrenchment  of  United 
States  Government  financing  ad  deposits  as 
a  factor  the  financial  institutions  throughout 
the  country. 

WHE3SE    DOES    THIS    PRECEDENT    LEAD? 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  some 
of  the  po.oslble  future  appllcaUons  of  the 
concept  behind  Executive  Order  11,246.  The 
contract  power  could  be  used  to  circumvent 
the  intrastate-lnterstate  dichotomy  that  has 
to  some  extent  precluded  complete  pre- 
eminence of  the  Federal  Government  in  such 
fields  as  air  and  water  pollution  control, 
regulation  of  common  carriers  and  labor  re- 
lations. One  extension  already  suggested  by 
the  AFL-Cio  Is  the  debarment  of  Govern- 
ment contractors  found  to  have  committed 
flagrant   unfair  labor  practices. 

Anotiier  avenue  for  extension  of  the  Execu- 
tive's contract  power  is  in  areas  within  fed- 
eral jurisdiction  but  which  Congress  has  left 
unregulated  or  has  regulated  only  to  a  lesser 
extent  than  that  deemed  desirable  by  the 
Executive.  An  example  of  this  use  of  the 
contract  power  Is  found  In  Executive  Order 
11.246.  In  enacting  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  the  Congressional  consensus  was 
that  the  prohibition  against  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  and 
national  origin  was  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  objective  of  eliminating  employment  dis- 
crimination on  such  bases. 

The  Executive,  however,  felt  that  the  then- 
existing  executive  order  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination by  Government  contractors  did 
not  go  far  enough  in  dealing  with  the  ob- 
jective   of    equal    employment    opportunity, 
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and  thus  the  affirmative  action  obligation 
was  added  to  place  a  greater  responsibility 
on   Government  contractors. 

By  using  the  contract  power,  the  Executive 
could  accomplish  many  objectives  deemed 
desirable  without  using  the  legislative  process 
so  long  as  the  particular  contract  clause  does 
not  conflict  directly  with  a  federal  statute. 
Thus,  this  technique  affords  the  Executive 
a  limited  bypass  of  the  legislative  process  and 
gives  it  the  power  to  gjlve  Its  objective  "the 
force  and  effect  given  to  a  statute  enacted  by 
Congress"  >•  without  the  concurrence  of 
Congress. 

Several  questions  should  be  answered  be- 
fore this  procedure  proliferates.  The  first  Is 
whether  the  concentration  of  this  power  In 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  Is  desirable  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  It  allows  the  President 
to  carry  an  objective  Into  effect  without  re- 
sort to  the  legislative  process  established 
by  the  Constitution.  In  this  connection.  It 
is  significant  to  note  that  Congress  con- 
sidered sanctioning  the  Executive's  use  of 
the  contract  pwwer  to  achieve  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  but  rejected  the  Idea.  The 
original  House  bill  (H.R,  7152)  that  even- 
tually became  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  after 
numerous  amendments,  contained  a  Sec- 
tion 7 11  ( b ) ,  which  read  as  follows : 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  prevent  the 
committing  or  continuing  of  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  by  a  person  In  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  a  contract  with 
an  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States. 

During  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7152  by 
the  House,  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler  (D. 
N.Y.)  sponsored  an  amendment  to  eliminate 
this  section  of  the  bill.  The  amendment  was 
accepted  by  the  House,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  Congressman  John  Dowdy 
(D.  Tex.)  voiced  the  view  that,  "Many  of  us 
have  felt  section  711  to  be  a  highly  dangerous 
section  of  the  bill  and  accordingly  much  of 
our  debate  has  been  predicated  upon  the 
fact  that  this  language  should  be  removed."  ■■* 

With  reference  to  Executive  Order  11.246, 
it  has  been  argued  that  although  this  use  of 
the  contract  power  Is  extraordinary  the  need 
for  equal  employment  opportunity  justifies 
this  departure  from  traditional  concepts. 
Those  who  would  rush  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cause  of  equal  employment  opportunity 
does  justify  a  departure  from  the  legislative 
process  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
sword  of  Executive  power  cuts  In  two  direc- 
tions. Thus,  the  first  question  that  should  be 
considered  In  connection  with  Ehcecutlve 
Order  11,246  is  not  whether  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  should  be  pursued  but 
whether  this  means  Is  consistent  with  the 
basic  framework  and  pKJwer  balance  with 
which  our  form  of  government  has  success- 
fully endured  Innumerable  crises  over  the 
last  two  centuries. 

HISTORY    THAT    SHOULD    BE    REPEATED 

At  another  time  In  our  nation's  history, 
the  Supreme  Court  had  occasion  to  consider 
whether  a  crisis  of  similar  magnitude  Justi- 
fied an  expansion  of  Executive  power.  In 
holding  that  President  Tnmian's  executive 
order  seizing  the  steel  mills  during  the  Korean 
conflict  was  unconstitutional  despite  the 
pending  emergency.  Jtistlce  Douglas  in  a 
concurring  opinion  gave  the  sage  advice 
that: 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  Is  not 
ambiguous  or  qualified.  It  places  not  some 
legislative  power  In  the  Congress;  Article  1. 
Section  1  says  "All  legislative  Powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives, 

Today  a  kindly  President  uses  the  seizure 
power  to  effect  a  wage  increase  and  to  keep 
the  steel  furnaces  in  production.  Yet  to- 
morrow another  President  might  use  the 
same  power  to  prevent  a  wage  increase,  to 
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curb  trade-unionists,  to  regiment  labor  as 
oppressively  as  Industry  thinks  It  has  been 
regimented  by  this  seizure.'* 

In  a  separate  concurring  opinion  In  the 
same  case,  Justice  Jacluon  expressed  a  sim- 
ilar view  concerning  the  overreaching  use 
of  Executive  power  that  is  highly  relevant 
and  appropriate  to  the  concept  behind  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11.248: 

The  opinions  of  Judges,  no  less  than  execu- 
tives and  publicists,  often  suffer  the  Infirmity 
of  confusing  the  Issue  of  a  power's  validity 
with  the  cause  it  is  Invoked  to  promote,  of 
confounding  the  perm.anent  executive  office 
with  its  temporary  occupant.  The  tendency 
is  strong  to  emphasize  transient  results  upon 
policies — such  as  wages  or  stabilization — and 
lose  sight  of  enduring  consequences  upon  the 
balanced  power  structure  of  our  Republic." 

CONGRESS   DOES   NOT   BELONG   ON   THE   SmELINES 

Congress  should  give  thoughtful  consider- 
ation to  and  develop  a  considered  national 
policy  on  the  use  of  the  contract  power  ex- 
emplified by  Executive  Order  11.246  rather 
than  stand  on  the  sidelines  and  allow  its 
proliferation  without  Congressional  guid- 
ance. Congress  should  decide  the  kind  of 
contracts  and  the  kind  of  ancillary  obliga- 
tions that  It  will  allow  the  Executive  to  im- 
pose in  disbursing  the  funds  that  Congress 
appropriates.  A  mechanism  should  be  estab- 
lished that  will  Insure  a  legislative  watchdog 
over  the  Executive's  use  of  the  contract  power 
and  win  allow  the  Executive  sufficient  flex- 
ibility to  administer  efficiently  the  disburse- 
ment of  Congressional  appropriations. 

With  specific  reference  to  Executive  Order 
11,246,  Congress  should  eliminate  the  double 
standard  that  now  exists  between  employers 
generally,  who  are  required  not  to  discrimi- 
nate by  'ntle  vn  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act, 
and  employers  who,  as  Government  con- 
tractors, are  subject  to  a  different  standard 
and  a  different  enforcement  procedure  In 
measuring  their  compliance  with  the  obliga- 
tion. The  Identical  obligation  imposed  by 
Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  should 
apply,  procedurally,  substantively  and  with 
equal  vigor  to  Government  contractors  with- 
out reference  to  the  extraordinary  obligation 
to  take  "affirmative  action".  There  is  no  jus- 
tification for  the  multiplicity  of  government 
agencies  enforcing  Title  vn  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  Executive  Order  11,246.  At 
present,  the  Equal  Emplo3rment  Opportunity 
Commission,  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  and  every  agency  that  awards 
Government  contracts  are  ajl  involved  in 
enforcement  activities.  This  duplication  has 
produced  Inconsistent  enforcement  stand- 
ards, confusion  and  a  wasteful  vise  of  Gov- 
ernment manpower  and  resources. 

Congress  should  immediately  take  appro- 
priate steps  properly  to  realign  Congressional 
and  Executive  authority,  and  In  doing  so  it 
might  well  consider  some  further  words  from 
Justice  Jacltson's  concurring  opinion  In 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company  v.  Saw- 
yer. In  referring  to  the  overextended  use  of 
the  executive  order.  Justice  JaclcBon  said: 

Such  power  either  has  no  beginning  or  it 
has  no  end.  If  it  exists,  it  need  submit  to  no 
legal  restraint.  I  am  not  alarmed  that  It 
would  plunge  us  straightway  into  dictator- 
ship, but  it  Is  at  least  a  step  in  that  wrong 
direction. 

With  aXl  Its  defects,  delays  and  Inconven- 
iences, men  have  discovered  no  technique  for 
long  preserving  free  government  except  that 
the  Executive  be  under  the  law,  and  that  the 
law  be  made  by  parliamentary  delibera- 
tions." 
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DEFERMENTS  AND  EXEMPTIONS 
FOR  VIETNAM  DUTY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  oRio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
17th  District  of  Ohio,  we  have  a  family 
who  had  four  sons.  The  oldest  of  these 
sons,  a  marine,  was  killed  in  Vietnam  in 
1965.  Two  years  later  the  second  son,  a 
corporal  in  the  Army,  lost  his  life  there. 
Now  their  third  son  is  being  drafted. 
Should  these  parents  again  have  to  face 
the  threat  of  losing  one  more  of  their 
sons  in  Vietnam? 

Of  course  not,  but  imtil  today  this 
very  well  could  have  happened  since  the 
Defense  Department  deferred  service- 
men from  combat  duty  only  for  12 
months  after  another  member  of  their 
family  had  died  in  combat. 

Today,  however,  the  Department  of 
Defense  announced  that  any  serviceman 
who  had  lost  one  of  more  members  of  his 
family  in  Vietnam  or  In  the  hostile  fire 
zone  of  Korea  would,  upon  request,  be 
exempted  from  service  In  either  of  these 
combat  zones. 

I  commend  the  Defense  Department 
for  this  long  overdue  change  In  policy, 
which  I  know  will  do  much  to  ease  the 
burden  on  families  who  have  already 
suffered  more  than  enough. 

Along  with  this  change  of  policy,  the 
Defense  Department  also  clarified  their 
policy  on  "sole  surviving  sons."  I  am  sure 
that  most  of  us  .have  received  letters 
from  families  asking,  "My  son  Is  the  only 
one  left  to  carry  on  the  family  name  and 
now  he  has  gotten  orders  for  Vietnam.  I 
have  heard  that  he  won't  have  to  go  to  a 
combat  zone.  What  can  be  done  to  keep 
him  in  the  States?" 

Unfortunately,  in  most  cases  the  an- 
swer Is  "nothing."  Rumors  and  misun- 
derstandings of  the  sole  surviving  son 
policy  continue  to  abound,  however,  and  I 
hope  the  Inclusion  of  this  policy  In  the 
Record  will  be  helpful  to  the  many 
Americans  who  raise  this  question. 

We  are  all  hoping  and  praying  for  a 
swift  and  honorable  conclusion  to  the 
hostilities  in  Vietnam  but  I  hope  that, 
until  such  time  as  a  just  peace  can  be 
effected,  this  memorandum  from  the  De- 
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partment  of  Defense  will  help  answer 
the  many  questions  asked  by  the  fami- 
lies of  our  servicemen  who  have  been 
called  to  defend  this  country  in  Vietnam. 
The  memorandum  follows: 

Exemption  and  DuncRMKNT  Prom  Assignment 
TO  Combat  a  no  Certain  Hostile  Fire 
Areas 

Sole  Surviifing  Sons-  A  qiiBllfled  sole  sur- 
viving son.  as  defined  below,  upon  his  own 
application  or  that  of  a  parent  will  not  be 
assigned  to  duties  Involving  actual  comt>at 
with  the  enemy  Where  the  parent  applies 
for  his  special  assignment  consideration,  It 
may  be  waived  by  the  serviceman  concerned. 
The  sole  surviving  son  may  be  assigned  to 
other  overseas  areas  where  combat  conditions 
are  non-existent. 

The  sole  surviving  son  of  a  family  Is  defined 
as  being  the  only  rem?ilnlng  .son  of  a  family 
of  which,  because  of  hazards  Incident  to 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  the  father,  or  one  or  more  son.s  or 
daughters  (li  have  been  killed:  i2i  have 
died  as  a  result  of  wounds,  accident  or  dls- 
ea.se:  (3i  are  In  a  captured  or  misslne-ln- 
actlon  status;  (4>  are  permanently  lOC^ 
physically  disabled  i  to  Include  lOC:  mental 
disability  I  as  determined  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
mlnletratl«»-  or  one  of  the  military  services, 
and  by  virtue  of  such  disability  are  hospi- 
talized on  a  continuing  basis,  and  not  gain- 
fully employed  by  flrtue  of  such  disability. 

Examples: 

a.  A  family  consists  of  father,  mother  and 
two  sons — ^both  In  the  military  service  One 
son  Is  killed  In  line  of  duty — the  remaining 
son  then  qualifies  as  a  sole  surviving  son 

b  A  family  consists  of  father,  mother  and 
one  son  who  is  In  the  military  service.  The 
father  mot  a  serviceman)  dies  The  son  does 
not  qualify  as  a  sole  surviving  son. 

Deaths  and  other  casualties  which  form 
the  basis  for  eligibility  for  consideration 
must  be.  In  all  c£ises,  directly  attributable 
to  military  service  In  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces. 

An  only  son  (or  only  child)  of  a  family 
or  the  last  male  heir  to  a  family  name  is  not 
eligible  for  consideration  on  that  basis  alone 
unless  the  member  Is  also  a  qualified  sole 
surviving  son  as  outlined  above. 

Enlisted  members  who  become  qualified 
sole  surviving  sens  aft6r  Induction  or  enlist- 
ment into  the  Armed  Forces  may  apply  for 
an  administrative  discharge.  Favorable  con- 
sideration win  be  given.  This  provision  Is  not 
applicable  during  the  period  of  a  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  hereafter  declared  by  the 
Congress  nor  does  it  apply  where  a  family 
member  is  captured  or  mlsslng-in-action. 

Other  Exemptions  from  Combat  Assign- 
ment: Where,  as  a  result  of  serving  on  or 
after  January  1,  1961  In  Vietnam  or  that 
pjortion  of  Korea  designated  as  a  hostile  Are 
zone,  a  member  of  a  family  is  killed  or  dies 
or  Is  in  a  captured  or  mlseln^  stattis  or  Is 
determined  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
or  one  of  the  military  services  to  be  lOO'^'r 
physically  or  mentally  disabled,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  such  disability  Is  hospitalized  on  a 
continuing  basis  and  not  gainfully  employed, 
other  members  of  the  same  family,  upon 
request,  will  be  exempt  from  combat  assign- 
ment or  If  serving  tn  a  combat  zone  will  be 
reassigned  therefrom.  Surviving  members 
need  not  qualify  as  sole  surviving  sons. 

Deferment  of  Duty  in  Vietnam:  Where  one 
member  of  a  family  is  serving  In  Vietnam, 
another  member  of  the  same  family,  u[X)n  his 
request,  will  be  deterred  from  repxartlng  to 
that  country  until  completion  of  the  first 
member's  tour.  Where  two  or  more  members 
of  the  same  family  are  serving  In  Vietnam, 
all  but  one,  upon  request,  will  be  reassigned 
from  Vietnam. 

General:  A  serviceman  Is  considered  to  be 
"serving  in  Vietnam"  when  ( 1 )  assigned  to 
a  military  or  non-rotating  naval  unit  which 
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Is  located  or  based  within  the  geographic 
boundaries  of  South  Vietnam  or  (2)  serving 
as  an  aircrew  member  assigned  either  to  the 
7th  Fleet  or  to  an  Air  Force  unit  In  Thailand 
and  regularly  engaged  in  flying  combat  mis- 
sions over  Vietnam. 

Family  units  used  as  a  basis  for  the  above 
policies  consist  of  husband  and  wife,  or 
father,  mother,  sons  and  daughters  as  de- 
fined In  Title  37.  United  States  Code  No 
other  relationships  such  as  nephews,  cousins, 
uncles,  etc.  are  considered  in  the  general 
p>ollcles.  However,  consideration  Is  given  on 
an  individual  case  basis  where  certain  rela- 
tives  had   stood   In   "loco  parentis." 


SPIRO  SPELLS  IT  OUT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional weekly  magazines  as  well  as  the 
large  metropolitan  press  have  been  filled 
with  stories  regarding  recent  speeches  by 
Vice  President  Agnew  on  a  variety  of 
issues.  An  editorial  appearing  in  the 
November  15,  1969.  edition  of  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  presents  still  another  view- 
point and  I  include  it  in  the  Record: 
Spiro  Spells  It  Out 

Splro  who? 

The  wise  guys  of  the  flicker- box  found  out 
"who"  Thursday  night 

The  man  stood  up  In  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 
and  spelled  it  out.  chapter  and  verse,  that 
"network  news"  Is  onesided,  locked  into  a 
New  York-Washington  syndrome  that  is  un- 
natural and  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
country.  He  backed  it  up  with  vivid  examples 
and  quotations  ranging  from  Walter  Lipp- 
man  to  Judge  Learned  Hand  on  the  subject 
of  the  tiny  cell  of  people  handling  the  magic 
eye. 

Agnew  hit  them  so  hard  that  for  once  they 
felt  they  had  to  put  one  of  Mr.  Agnew's 
speeches  on  the  air  and  let  vis  all  .see  him  in 
action — Instead  of  Just  listening  to  them 
ridicule  him  second-hand. 

The  result  was  pretty  Impressive.  He  was 
no  Joke,  after  all.  And  no  newsman  was 
smiling  when  reciting  the  sober  statments 
of  self-defense  issued  with  mysterious  in- 
stantaneousness  by  all  three  network 
presidents 

After  one  solid  year  of  slander,  ridicule, 
and  defamation  Intended,  clearly,  to  grind 
Splro  Agnew  Into  nothingness,  the  network? 
have  found  they  have  a  tiger  by  the  tail 

And  they  seem  horrltied  and  stunned  that 
somebody    actually    talked    back    to    them! 

Their  efforts  to  muddy  him  up  totally 
have  turned  him  into  the  most  sought-after 
speaker  in  the  United  States.  They've  prob- 
ably given  him  a  ftind-ralslng  capability  for 
the  1970  congressional  elections  greater  than 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  opposition  party'." 
entire  national  committee. 

And  who  doesn't  like  to  see  the  Number 
One  "imderdog"  of  the  year  finally  snap 
back — with  telling  effect! 

Now,  Instead  of  some  saloon  comic's  Jokes 
or  Walter  Cronklte's  unconcealed  contempt. 
It  Is  such  as  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president  of 
CBS,  soberly  announcing  that  Agnew's  criti- 
cism was  improper.  Stanton's  position  is 
that  since  Agnew  holds  the  over-powering 
and  frightening  position  of  vice  president, 
he  shouldn't  even  open  his  mouth  because 
his  very  frlghtfulness  makes  It  coercive  and 
destroys  freedom ! 

Dr.  Stanton  must  have  been  rattled  by  Ag- 
new's Item  by  Item  criticism,  or  he  rushed 
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his  answer  too  fast  In  the  standard  network 
effort  to  stamp  on  speeches  Instantly  before 
anyone  has  time  to  think. 

It  Is  very  clear  that  If  the  networks  have 
figured  all  along  that  as  vice  president  Spiro 
Agnew  could  not  open  his  mouth  in  criticism 
of  them  and  had  to  stand  silent  and  defense- 
less, wow!  If  that's  what  they  figured  dur- 
ing these  eight  months  of  heaping  unparal- 
leled abuse  upon  Mr.  Agnew,  wow!  If  they 
fieured  he  couldn't  answer  and  were  taking 
advantage  of  It  to  pound  him  unmercifully 
with  Insults,  abuse  and  ridicule,  then  that 
IS  even  more  shameful  than  anything  he  ac- 
cused them  of 

But  we  don't  believe  the  networks  really 
believed  that. 

The  truth  Is  that  they  have  blatantly  ad- 
vertised for  months  Just  how  little  his  posi- 
tion worried  them 

It's  a  little  late  to  start  pretending  that 
his  position  automatically  scares  the  TV 
Industry,  now! 

If  anything  has  now  shaken  them  It's  the 
facts  he  recited. 

He  scored!  That's  the  stinger.  And  they 
deserved  It 

Their  constant  unanimity  of  attitude,  the 
harmonious  chorus  from  i>a'!s  to  tenor  all 
singing  the  same  tune,  has  given  away  the 
game  and  he  called  them  on  It 

They,  them.selves.  have  been  proving  their 
own  small  "Inner  Circle"  approach  They 
must  now  take  a  look  at  themselves  and  face 
the  fact  that  their  braln-chlldren  all  have 
had  the  .same  deformity  and  are  plainly  the 
offspring  of  intellectual  Incest 

That  Is  the  practice  which  should  be  criti- 
cized, that  needed  to  be  brought  to  light, 
and  could  be  done  by  no  man  better  than 
their  chief  "victim." 

A  "victim"  who  has  lately  been  standing 
up  and  saying  a  number  of  things  that  mil- 
lions have  felt  needed  to  be  said  The  whole 
dlalogtie   has    been   too  one-sided,   too  long. 

One  man  has   changed  that  drastically. 

And  the  ■nobody"  butt  for  Jokes  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  national  hero. 


FIRED   FOR   DOING   HIS  JOB 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAT7\'^S 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  who 
exposes  unwarranted  Federal  spending 
should  be  acclaimed,  not  kicked  out.  yet 
that  is  what  the  Air  Force  has  done  to  A. 
Ernest  Fitzgerald,  the  efficiency  expert 
who  last  year  unveiled  the  massive  over- 
iims  on  the  C-5A  cargo  plane. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  noted  that  Fitzgerald's  firing 
raises  some  basic  questions — questions 
that  Senator  Proxmire'.s  Subcommittee 
on  Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  is  now  trying  to 
answer. 

I  believe  this  editorial  points  out  well 
how  ludicrous  it  is  to  fire  one  of  the  lead- 
ing waste  finders  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  I  should  like  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

PiMD  roR  Doing  His  Job 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  firing 
Of  air  force  efficiency  expert  A.  Ernest  Fitz- 
gerald, the  man  who  blew  the  whistle  on  the 
tremendous  added  costs  of  the  giant  C-5A 
cargo  plane,  raise  some  basic  questions. 

Fitzgerald  was  told  that  his  $31,000  Job  as 
deputy   for   management  systems   had   been 
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eliminated  as  part  of  Pentagon  efforts  to  cut 
costs.  The  trouble  Is  that  Fitzgerald's  firing 
fits  to  a  tee  one  of  the  suggestions  made  to 
the  secretary  of  the  air  force  last  January  In 
a  secret  memo  on  how  to  get  rid  of  Fitz- 
gerald When  the  memo  was  revealed  by  Sen. 
Proxmire,  to  whose  committee  Fitzgerald 
made  the  C-5A  revelations,  the  air  force  de- 
nied It  planned  any  retaliation  against  the 
man — even  though  without  explanation  his 
duties  shifted  from  reviewing  weapons  to 
checking  on  bowling  alley  and  mess  hall 
costs. 

Proxmire  has  been  consistently  outraged 
over  the  Fitzgerald  case.  Now  he  promises  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion. It  is  needed.  It  is  a  black  day  when  an 
official  genuinely  concerned  about  the  tax- 
payers' money  Is  pushed  Into  the  backwaters 
of  government  and  finally  fired  because  he 
earnestly  did  his  Job. 


STOP  POLLUTION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  submit  for  the  Congressional 
Record  an  excellent  and  timely  guest 
editorial  from  the  October  issue  of  Amer- 
ican County  Government  magazine.  The 
editorial,  entitled  "Stop  Pollution:  Ban- 
ish Delay  and  Fund  Programs,"  was 
written  by  the  Honorable  Philip  J. 
Philbin.  a  fine  dedicated  and  competent 
public  official. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Stop  PoLLtmoN:    Banish   E>elay   and  Pttnd 
Programs 

(By  Hon  Philip  J.  Philbin) 
(Note. — Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin  is 
serving  his  13th  term  as  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  third  Congressional  district  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  Is  vice  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  has  been 
In  the  forefront  in  introducing  and  steering 
much  flood  control  legislation  to  successful 
enactment.) 

This  Nation  Is  currently  visited  with  pollu- 
tion of  all  kinds  that  Is  causing  the  jieople 
great  concern  and  malting  life  Intolerable 
and  unbearable  for  many. 

Conditions  in  our  rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  and 
waterways  are  Incredibly  filthy.  Our  streets 
and  public  places  are  Uttered  with  refuse, 
garbage,  waste,  and  filth  In  many  areas.  The 
polluted  air  of  many  places  In  a  country 
where  clear  water  and  clean  air  were  once 
almost  universal  Is  now  posing  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  we  have:  namely, 
keeping  our  surroundings,  our  environments, 
our  homes,  and  public  places  and  areas  clean, 
wholesome,  healthful,  and  free  of  noisome 
stench  and  foul  Utter. 

MORE,    NOT    less    MONET 

We  need  large  sums  of  money  to  carry  on 
the  fight  against  pollution  of  all  kinds,  yet 
on  the  basis  of  the  reduced  budget  request 
of  the  Administration  to  Implement  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966,  the 
amount  requested  was  only  $214  million  (at 
this  writing  raised  to  $600  million  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  still  short  of 
the  $1  billion  originally  authorized  for  fiscal 
19701  and  only  1,185  communities  In  the 
Nation  could  be  assisted.  This  would  leave 
3.889  communities  without  assistance,  rep- 
resenting $2.55  billion  of  required  projects 
vinfunded. 

This  situation  Is  to  be  greatly  deplored, 
because  It  means  that  we  are  losing  the  bat- 
tle against  air  pollution,  which  will  Increase 
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and  spread  pollution  conditions  In  the 
country. 

The  film.  "Who  Killed  Lake  Erie,"  has  been 
received  with  acclaim  and  enthusiasm  by  the 
people,  because  It  emphasizes  what  the  true 
situation  Is  In  some  areas  and  points  up  the 
great  need  we  have  for  appropriate  action  In 
Congress,  and  the  urgency  of  united  action 
on  a  crash  basis  by  local,  state,  and  federal 
governments 

There  are  few  things  more  Important  that 
this  Congress  can  do  today  than  to  provide 
the  authority  and  the  money  to  fight  against 
the  great  evils  of  polluted  air,  water,  and  en- 
vironment, and  I  hope  and  urge  prompt 
action  to  the  crying  need  for  a  determined, 
united  massive  program  to  rid  the  nation 
and  many  of  Its  afflicted  communities  of  the 
evils  and  baneful  effects  of  pollution  In  all 
Its  obnoxious,  injurious  manifestations. 

THE   GUEST  OF  PLAGUE 

The  fact  is.  that  if  we  do  not  respond  to 
pollution  eradication  appeals  and  needs  very 
promptly,  this  country  could  be  visited  by 
deadly  plagues,  diseases,  and  htiman  misery 
such  as  it  has  never  known  or  even  conceived 
possible. 

Let  us  have  no  further  delay  at  local,  state, 
and  federal  levels;  replace  Inertia  with  posi- 
tive action;  cut  dilatory  redtape  which  la 
bogging  down  progress  with  Irrelevant  talk 
and  cumbersome  planning.  In  that  way.  we 
should  be  able  to  banish  avoidable  delay  and 
get  some  action  In  moving  and  funding 
necessary  antl-pollutlon  programs.  This 
question  deserves  very  high  priority  and  I 
urge  It  be  so  considered. 


VIETNAM  IN  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
pute over  the  very  troublesome  issue  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  has  caused  far  too 
much  acrimony  in  our  political  and  so- 
cial structure  and  it  is  vital  that  we 
Americans  regain  the  ability  to  discuss  it 
unemotionally  and  with  respect  for  dif- 
fering points  of  view  in  the  best  demo- 
cratic tradition. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
I  do  not  question  that  the  President  was 
completely  honest  and  sincere  in  setting 
forth  his  Vietnam  policy  in  his  speech 
of  November  3.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  as 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  peace  as  any 
American,  perhaps  more  than  many 
since  the  war  is  his  terrible  responsibil- 
ity. I  feel  sure  that  he  is  convinced  that 
if  he  had  a  little  more  time  and  a  little 
more  national  unity,  he  could  resolve  the 
dilemma. 

I  am  sure  that  the  same  was  true  of 
former  President  Johnson,  with  whom 
I  took  frequent  issue  on  Vietnam 
matters. 

The  difficulty  is  that  I  believe  that 
both  positions  are  based  upon  assump- 
tions which  are  not  borne  out  either  by 
past  history  or  present  events.  The  cor- 
nerstone of  the  policy  of  both  Presidents 
is  reliance  on  the  present  government  of 
South  Vietnam  and  its  ability  to  develop 
the  broad  support  that  will  enable  it  to 
become  self-sufflclent  both  economically 
and  militarily. 

Time  and  time  again  both  Presidents 
and  the  American  people  have  been 
treated  to  rosy  views  of  this  picture  only 
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to  have  them  shattered  by  new  evidence 
of  corruption,  disorganization,  and 
weakness. 

Today,  after  5  years  of  American  ef- 
fort, the  Thleu-Ky  regime  continues  to 
hold  power  only  by  the  strongest  meas- 
ures of  repression,  by  jailing  even  the 
most  responsible  members  of  its  political 
opposition,  censoring  the  press,  denying 
religious  freedom,  and  suspending  due 
process.  As  a  result,  there  are  today  more 
than  20,000  non-Communist  South  Viet- 
namese in  jail  as  political  prisoners.  I 
believe  that  it  is  senseless  to  continue  to 
throw  away  American  lives  in  the  defense 
of  this  kind  of  government. 

Furthermore,  no  end  of  the  war  seems 
feasible  so  long  as  we  let  Generals  Thleu 
and  Ky  determine  our  policies.  They  are 
primarily  interested  in  preser\-ing  their 
own  power,  not  in  reaching  a  settlement 
that  would  allow  true  self-determination 
In  South  Vietnam. 

As  an  American  I  do  not  much  like 
having  American  foreign  policy  dictated 
by  a  foreign  government,  especially  such 
a  disreputable  lot  as  the  generals  in 
Saigon  and  particularly  when  it  involves 
the  continued  loss  of  American  lives. 

I  do  not  advocate  precipitate  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  American  troops,  which 
President  Nixon  unfortunately  ix>sed  as 
the  only  alternative  to  his  proposals.  Nor 
do  I  support  the  proposal  of  Senator 
GooDELL  for  a  fixed  timetable  of  with- 
drawal. Both  of  these  proposals  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  most  militant  Commu- 
nist elements,  risk  a  bloodbath  in  Saigon, 
and  would  probably  upset  the  balance  of 
power  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  do  think  we  can  end  the  war  now, 
however,  either  by  settlement  or,  as  most 
experts  seem  to  think,  by  allowing  the 
war  to  fade  away. 

Settlement  requires  compromise,  rec- 
ognizing the  actual  division  of  power  and 
interests  that  presently  exist  in  South 
Vietnam.  This  means  alternatives  of  par- 
tition or  of  some  coalition  arrangement 
either  to  govern  or  to  control  elections. 
No  settlement  is  possible  that  leaves  the 
Thieu-Key  government  in  control — there 
is  simply  no  reason  for  Hanoi  to  settle 
on  such  a  basis. 

Allowing  the  war  to  fade  away  re- 
quires us  to  be  willing  to  match  Hanoi 
troop  withdrawals  proportionately  with 
our  owTi.  Hanoi  recently  has  withdrawn 
a  ver>'  substantial  proportion  of  its  troops 
and  has  reduced  fighting  levels  to  the 
lowest  In  the  war.  As  has  been  our  habit, 
however,  instead  of  responding  to  these 
actions  affirmatively  as  a  sign  of  peace, 
we  have  interpreted  them  negatively  as 
a  sign  of  weakness.  Our  reports  from 
South  Vietnam  repeat  the  old  song  that 
we  are  scoring  tremendous  successes  in 
our  pacification  program  and  that 
Hanoi's  efforts  are  collapsing — though 
at  the  same  time,  there  are  predictions 
of  a  new  Hanoi  offensive.  This  repeats  the 
pattern  that  has  proved  so  consistently 
wTong  all  throughout  the  war.  If  Hanoi 
attacks,  we  will  undoubtedly  use  that  as 
an  excuse  for  our  having  to  remain  mili- 
tarily even  longer.  It's  a  vicious  cycle 
that  keeps  us  militarily  committed  no 
matter  what  Hanoi  does  and  prohibits  a 
fading  away  of  the  w^r. 

Hanoi  certainly  bears  a  tremendous 
responsibility  for  ending  the  war.  It  has 
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been  hardly  helpful  In  the  Paris  negotia- 
tions. But  Hanoi  has  real  reason  to  dis- 
trust our  Intentions  and  those  of  Gen- 
erals Thleu  and  Ky.  We  have  yet  to  put 
Hanoi  to  any  real  test  of  Its  willingness 
either  to  settle  on  a  realistic  basis  or  to 
mutually  deescalate.  Until  we  do — until 
we  stop  marching  to  the  Thieu-Ky 
time — we  are  not  likely  to  see  an  end  to 
the  war  in  sight. 

No  amoimt  of  time  or  unity  behind  the 
President  will  change  these  basic  facts. 
The  large  majority  of  those  who  disagree 
with  the  President  definitely  do  not  wish 
to  accept  a  concQusion  to  the  Vietnam 
war  that  results  in  our  defeat  or  himiilla- 
tion.  They  feel  that  our  taking  over  the 
war  was  a  tragic  error  and  that  by  con- 
tinuing to  hold  out  for  the  Thieu-Ky 
regime  we  perpetuate  that  error.  They 
feel  no  amount  of  additional  time  or 
unity  will  produce  an  end  to  the  war 
which  will  satisfy  the  Saigon  generals. 
They  favor  an  honorable  settlement 
along  realistic  lines  of  division  of  power 
In  South  Vietnam  or  a  mutual  deescala- 
tlon^Eltlier  way,  the  South  Vietnamese 
should  be  permitted  to  determine  their 
own  future,  free  of  military  pressure 
from  both  ourselves  and  Hanoi. 


THE  NIXON  ADDRESS 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

Ot    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  llovember  19,  1969 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Kansas 
we  are  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
hard-hitting  editors  who  speak  out  on  the 
major  issues  as  they  see  them.  I  believe 
that  the  enclosed  three  editorials  from 
the  Parsons  Sun,  Baxter  Springs  Citizen, 
and  El  Dorado  Times  are  an  excellent 
cross-section  of  the  thinking  of  our  peo- 
ple In  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Kansas: 

[Prom    the    Parsons    (Kans.)    Sun.    Nov.    5, 
1969] 
Thk  Nixon  Aoorxss 

President  Nixon's  address  to  the  nation 
Monday  night  was  a  dispassionate  review  of 
the  terribly  complex  and  thorny  Issues  re- 
volving about  Vietnam. 

The  President  was  able  to  report  progress 
In  disengagement  Jrom  the  war.  He  outlined 
the  history  or  Amierlcan  participation  In  a 
factual  manner.  He  explained  why  imme- 
diate, total  withdrawal  Is  both  Impossible 
and  unrealistic.  He  cited  the  difficulties  en- 
countered In  negotiations  with  Hanoi,  and 
reminded  that  It  still  takes  two  to  negotiate. 
He  talked  of  a  secret  plan  for  further  limit- 
ing American  activity,  and  on  that  asked  for 
confidence  and  patience. 

Most  of  all,  Mr.  Nixon  made  a  plea  for 
public  understanding  and  support.  It  Is  like- 
ly, and  the  evidence  already  points  In  that 
direction,  that  he  will  get  what  he  seeks. 

Signs  point  to  public  recognition — even 
gratification  In  the  minds  of  many — for  posi- 
tive steps  achieved  In  the  past  il  months 
In  trying  to  undo  what  took  15  years  to  do. 

At  the  same  time  the  Nixon  report  will 
not  quiet  his  critics  or  disarm  them. 

It  is  highly  ironic  that  he  pledged  for  sup- 
port and  understanding — national  unity,  in 
other  words — at  a  time  when  Vice  President 
Splro  Agnew  has  been  permitted  to  smear  all 
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of  those  active  In  peac«  movements  with  a 
brush  of  blatant  Innuendo. 

Discount  the  hard  core  of  radicals,  who 
know  not  where  they're  going  or  even  expect 
to  get  there.  They  have  the  numbers  to  be 
heard,  but  not  to  count  In  the  national 
raokonlng  of  dllBcult.  responsible  decisions. 

Unity  cannot  be  acoompllshed,  however, 
when  angry  and  ugly  words  roll  from  the 
loose  lips  of  Agnew  In  blunderbuss  style,  per- 
haps directed  at  the  extreme  fringe  but  fall- 
ing alike  on  honest,  sincere  citizens  exercis- 
ing their  rights  of  visible  but  peaceful  dissent 
on  overriding  national  policies. 

The  President's  appeal  will  gain  more 
credibility  If  he  quiets  Agnew,  and  consigns 
him  for  the  duration  to  the  limbo  of  ob- 
scurity reserved  for  vice  presidents.  Mr.  Nixon 
needs  the  nation  behind  him  In  an  hour  of 
severe  trial,  the  greatest  any  President  has 
faced  In  more  than  100  years,  and  the  nation 
needs  him.  His  own  actions  and  efforts  have 
been  directed  responsibly  toward  the  goal 
Americans  fervently  cherish. 

Moreover,  he  Is  the  only  President  we  have 
and  the  only  man  who  can  conduct  the  deli- 
cate maneuvers  of  policy  which  can  extricate 
the  nation  from  the  morass  of  an  Asian  land 
war.  He  did  not  put  the  country  tliere.  He  Is 
the  only  one  who  can  get  It  out  In  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

But  the  way  to  gain  national  unity  Is  not 
to  Invite  division  and  confrontation,  a  la 
Agnew.  The  President  will  serve  his  own 
cause  Eind  that  of  the  nation  best  If  he  sees 
that  those  in  his  administration  practice 
what  he  preaches. 

(From   the   El   Dorado    (Kans.)    Times,   Nov. 

11.    19691 

"Sn-KNT  American"  Speaks 

The  "silent  American"  Is  beginning  to  be- 
come a  bit  vocal. 

Heretofore,  the  antl-Vletnam  war  dem- 
onstrators have  fairly  well  occupied  the  field 
with  little  opposition.  But  this  week  promises 
to  be  different. 

All  over  the  United  States,  people  with  a 
burning  belief  in  the  fundamental  integrity 
of  the  nation  are  starting  to  assert  them- 
selves. Many  evidences  of  their  belief  tiiat  the 
spirit  of  "my  country,  right  or  wrong." 
should  prevail,  and  the  confidence  that  the 
Nixon  administration  Is  doing  everything 
possible  to  end  this  nation's  participation  In 
the  war  have  appeared.  Today  It  was  largely 
In  the  flying  of  flags  for  Veterans  Day.  Next 
Saturday,  the  nation  will  blossom  not  only 
with  flags  flying  everywhere,  but  with  parades, 
observances  and  loyal  demonstrations  all 
over  the  country. 

All  patriotic  organizations,  headed  by  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  Disabled  American  Veterans,  will 
make  their  influence  felt.  Evidence  prevails 
that  the  nation  has  not  lost  Its  tremendoiis 
love  for  country,  but  has  only  been  calmly 
reviewing  the  present  situation  while  the 
antls  raged. 

The  great  majority  of  American  citizens 
would  like  to  see  the  war  stopped  Inst&ntly. 
But  this  majority  Is  not  willing  to  have  the 
end  of  the  war  come  with  loss  of  dignity  and 
humiliation  to  the  United  States.  The  antis 
may  protest,  but  the  great  mass  of  American 
people  want  the  present  difficulty  solved  In 
an  orderly  way.  That's  why  they  are  standing 
so  solidly  behind  Richard  Nixon  and  his 
planning  at  the  moment. 

If  you.  Mr.  Oood  Man  and  Mrs.  Oood 
Woman  can  do  nothing  more  than  fly  your 
flag  to  show  your  loyalty  to  the  American 
government  at  a  most  difficult  time,  by  all 
means  fly  it. 
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[Prom  the  Baxter  Springs  (Kans.)  Citizen, 

Nov.  6,  19601 

Only  Akkhicans  Can  Dkteat  Us 

Our    President    made    a    most    significant 

statement  in  his  speech  Monday  night,  and 


we  quote.  "North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or 
humiliate  the  United  States.  Only  Ameri- 
cans can  do  that." 

And  we  see  signs  that  some  so-called  Amer- 
icans are  trying  to  do  Just  that.  The  situa- 
tion In  Viet  Nam  is  touchy.  For  many  years 
we  have  been  building  up  a  gigantic  war 
machine  in  Southeast  Asia  and  there  are 
those  that  would  move  In  the  other  direc- 
tion almost  overnight.  We  do  not  see  how 
any  thinking  person  could  believe  that  It 
could  be  done.  A  halNmllllon  men  together 
with  their  arsenal  of  weapons,  ships,  planes 
and  ground  movers  Is  a  terrific  big  "thing." 
To  pull  them  out  In  a  short  time  would  be 
to  lose  all  that  has  been  gained  and  Jeopard- 
ize the  lives  of  those  Vietnamese  and  Amer- 
icans who  are  caught  In  the  pull-out. 

President  Nixon  Is  changing  the  course  of 
the  war.  He  Is  bringing  home  troops,  he  Is 
putting  the  Job  of  fighting  on  the  backs 
of  the  South  Vietnamese.  Reports  of  the 
fighting  the  last  few  days  are  proof  of  that. 
What  more  can  we  ask? 

President  Nixon  did  not  reveal  his  time- 
table for  withdrawal.  He  stated  that  he  had 
one  and  only  the  North  Vietnamese  could 
change  It.  Obviously  if  the  enemy  knew  of 
our  every  move  they  would  be  able  to  defeat 
and  humiliate  us.  We  do  not  see  how  any- 
one could  argue  that  point.  Even  in  a  De- 
mocracy there  are  some  things  that  our 
leaders  must  keep  from  those  that  would 
bvny  us  and  of  course,  that  means  that  we. 
the  people,  cannot  be  Informed  of  all  the 
plans. 

We  deeply  believe  that  our  negotiations 
and  our  ability  to  cope  with  the  situation 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  If  those  who 
would  like  to  make  personal  and  political 
hay  out  of  the  dangerous  trap  Into  which 
we  have  fallen  would  shut  up  and  try  to 
help  the  United  States  maintain  Its  place 
m  the  world  and  In  history. 

It  Is  also  a  sad  commentary  on  ovtr  gen- 
eration that  we  have  allowed  our  nation  to 
be  Infiltrated  with  communistic  propa- 
ganda to  the  extent  that  thousands  of  mal- 
contents take  up  the  communistic  line  and 
do  their  dirty  work  for  them.  We  would 
have  to  agree  with  Vice-President  Agnew  In 
his  description  of  them.  As  we  see  some  of 
the  dissenters  on  TV  our  stomach  turns  over. 

We  are  proud  to  be  among  that  ''silent" 
majority  to  whom  the  President  appealed  to 
back  his  efforts  for  a  Just  peace.  Today  we 
heard  that  a  poll  had  Indicated  a  77  per  cent 
backing  of  the  President's  policy.  The  dis- 
sidents are  noisy  but  we  fervently  believe 
that  our  nation  Is  very  strongly  behind  our 
President  In  the  belief  that  he  Is  doing  all 
that  can  be  done  with  strength  and  dignity. 
History  will  record  our  actions  In  this  crisis. 

America  must  not  defeat  itself  with  hys- 
terical actions.  To  remain  great  we  must  be 
united  and  our  leader  has  given  us  the  torch. 


[From  the  Parsons  (Kans.)  Sun,  Nov.  13, 
1969 1 

BriTEB    DATS 

These  are  strange,  bitter  days.  No  one  can 
tell  what  kind  of  fruit  they  will  produce. 

Discontent,  even  hatred,  are  building  to 
new  peaks.  Far  from  lowering  Its  volr'es  as 
President  Nixon  once  sug^gested,  the  nation 
Is  raising  them.  Oddly  enough,  too,  at  the 
administration's  prodding. 

Vietnam  Is  the  focal  p>olnt,  of  course,  the 
cloud  which  overshadows  all.  But  there  are 
other  factors.  The  gains  which  equal  rights 
have  made  on  the  law  books  are  In  danger 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  rising  bias  In  hu- 
man hearts  and  nUnds.  There  Is  an  edglness 
abroad  In  the  land  which  few  have  experi- 
enced before  In  their  lifetimes. 

The  feelings  exceed  anything  witnessed  at 
the  depth  of  the  depression  In  the  1930s. 
Then  the  discontent  centered  on  economic 
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Issues.  The  system  had  broken  down.  It  was 
necessary  only  to  get  the  country  moving 
again,  to  put  people  back  to  work. 

This  time  It's  different.  The  basis  of  the 
ferment  Is  emotional,  not  economic.  Emo- 
tions are  a  volatile  and  highly  unpredictable 
commodity.  Once  unloosed,  there  Is  no  chart- 
ing of  their  course.  They  feed  upon  them- 
selves and  can  spread  an  uncontrollable  virus 
through  the  whole  society. 

The  Ironies  so  prominent  In  the  existing 
circumstances  contribute  to  the  exposed  na- 
tional nerves,  that  are  growing  rawer  by  the 
day. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  taken  positive  steps  to 
lessen  the  American  role  In  Vietnam.  For  the 
critics,  they  are  not  enough.  But  It  Is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  he  has  silenced  those  in 
the  United  States  Senate  who  once  were  so 
vocal  In  their  condemnation  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

Perhaps,  although  It's  beyond  proof  now, 
the  President's  pace  and  his  spoken  hop)e8 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  cool  all  but 
the  most  radical  elements  In  the  ranks  of 
those  demanding  more  sweeping  and  Imme- 
diate measures. 

Instead  of  lowered  voices,  however,  the 
administration  has  permitted  strident  cries 
to  come  from  within  Its  own  house.  They 
have  Inflamed  and  embittered  the  opposition. 
In  a  narrow,  political  sense  It  has  been  a 
successful  Job.  The  Idea  that  all  of  the  critics 
are  the  bearded,  reckless,  unbathed  types  has 
taken  hold. 

Instead  of  the  unity  which  the  President 
has  professed  to  seek,  the  result  may  be 
disunity  that  will  rise  to  plague  him  in  the 
future  and  perhaps  the  not  too  distant  future 
at  that.  The  Vietnam  war,  as  one  of  his  close 
advisers  once  observed,  has  succeeded  in 
corroding  everyone  it  touches.  Mr.  Nixon  is 
not  home  free  yet. 

The  heavy-handed  negotiations  conducted 
by  the  administration  over  a  route  for  dem- 
onstrators In  Washington  added  more  bitter- 
ness to  the  equation. 

in  the  end  and  without  credit,  the  admin- 
istration did  what  it  could  have  done  at  the 
start  with  credit  and  that  Is  to  permit  the 
marchers  to  use  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington's main  stem.  The  subject  was  blown 
needlessly  beyond  all  reasonable  dimensions 
into  a  major  and  symbolic  Issue. 

The  President  asks  for  patience  and  faith 
In  his  policies,  and  his  Is  a  wholly  reasonable 
requeet.  But  it  is  one  which  also  calls  for 
balance  within  his  administration,  and  for 
Inexplicable  reasons,  that  has  not  been  forth- 
coming— everything  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Tensions  btUldlng  from  the  zlgs  and  zags 
of  policies  and  pronouncements  inevitably 
spill  Into  other  areas  of  national  activity.  The 
dangers  are  compotinded.  Far  from  easing  the 
internal  problems,  applying  balm  where  It  is 
needed  so  urgently,  the  calm  essential  for 
rational  solutions  will  be  sidetracked  by  ex- 
plosive elements  and  irrational  actions  which 
can  but  divide  the  country  further. 

The  President  has  a  terribly,  lonely  Job. 
He  has  reason  to  ask  for  understanding  and 
support.  But  that  Is  not  a  one-way  street. 
He  and  his  administration  must  separate 
overriding  national  objectives  from  the  short- 
range  goals  of  p>artlsanship.  They  need  to  be 
tmderstandlng.  too,  and  not  short  with 
lionest,  sincere  dissent. 

Unity  achieved  through  pressures  from  the 
top  could  prove  to  be  highly  Illusory.  It  can 
and  probably  will  collapse  with  the  speed  of  a 
house  of  cards. 

The  best  pollUcs  for  the  President  Is  to  pur- 
sue the  gnawing  problems  of  war  with  candor 
and  vigor,  and  button  the  lips  of  his  resident 
satraps.  If  he  succeeds,  he  need  not  worry 
about  the  ensvUng  election  restilts. 

But  the  seeds  of  division  unfathomably 
sown  In  the  name  of  unity  can  yield  a  harvest 
disastrous  not  only  for  Mr.  Nixon,  but  the 
nation  as  well. 
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THE   FEDERAL   SALARY   COMPARA- 
BILITY ACT  OF  1969 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  now  awaiting  Senate  action  on 
Federal  pay  legislation  and  we  are  await- 
ing it  under  the  threat  of  a  Presidential 
veto. 

I  think  that  anyone  who  becomes  fa- 
miliar with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will 
question,  as  I  do,  the  wisdom  of  the  Nixon 
administration's  threatened  veto.  A  short 
siimmary  of  what  we  did  in  the  House 
bill  follows: 

H.R.  13000  provides  for  a  permanent  pay 
system  with  Initial  recommendations  from 
a  Federal  Salary  Commission  which  will  be 
subject  to  Congressional  review. 

Provides  for  a  Board  of  Arbitration  which 
win  decide  whether  or  not  the  directions  of 
a  Salary  Commission  are  in  agreement  with 
the  directives  In  the  law  for  true  compara- 
bility with  private  Industry. 

Provides  for  acceleration  of  step  increases 
for  postal  workers.  And  as  we  said  In  our 
report  which  £u;coinpanles  H.R.  13000: 

"One  of  the  mjrriad  problems  facing  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  the  high  turn-over 
rate  of  Its  employees.  In  1967-68  the  separa- 
tion rate  was  approximately  45  percent.  In  a 
comparable  period  for  all  of  Government,  the 
separation  rate  was  23  percent. 

"The  reasons  for  this  turnover  are  many 
and  varied.  Some  of  the  more  Important  In- 
clude the  level  of  pay  and  the  Iniquitous  sys- 
tem of  advancement  which  requires  a  postal 
employee  to  remain  In  the  service  for  over 
20  years  before  he  reaches  the  top  for  his 
position. 

"The  pay  of  the  postal  employee,  while  it 
has  increased  subetantlally  In  the  past  few 
years,  is  still  below  the  national  standard. 

"At  the  present  time,  according  to  the 
statistics  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  best  the  postal  employee  can 
hope  for,  aiter  21  years  of  service,  is  $1,864 
less  than  the  minimum  standard  lor  a  mod- 
erate standard  of  living.  By  moderate,  the 
BLS  means  that  the  family  may  own  a  2- 
year-old  car  and  the  father  In  the  family  may 
buy  a  new  suit  every  4  years.  No  allowance  Is 
made  for  savings  nor  for  credit  charges, 
even  though  most  families  in  this  category 
buy  on  credit. 

"Even  worse,  the  present  mldrange  of  the 
postal  employee  schedule  at  PFS  5,  step  4,  Is 
but  *ni  more  than  the  standard  set  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  a  low  standard 
of  living.  It  is  the  strong  feeling  of  this 
committee  that  these  problems  need  to  be 
overcome  and  overcome  fast. 

■Therefore,  In  order  to  create  new  Incen- 
tives In  the  iKetal  recruitment  and  retention 
program;  in  order  to  allow  the  full-fledged 
postal  employee  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this 
labor  within  a  reasonable  time  period;  and  to 
increase  the  ability  of  the  postal  employee  to 
maintain  his  family  at  a  reasonable  standard 
of  living,  the  committee  has  recommended 
the  following:  * 

'"1.  The  present  system  of  Instep  promo- 
tion that  requires  21  years  (minimum) 
for  a  postal  employee  to  reach  the  top  step  In 
his  grade  will  be  reduced  to  8  years. 

"  '2.  As  the  first  step  in  this  process  of  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  time  required  to  be- 
come a  full-fledged  postal  employee,  all  lower 
grade  employees  (PFS  1-11)  are  given  a  two- 
step  advancement  effective  October  1.  1969. 
Higher  level  employees  (PFS-12  and  above) 
will  be  given  earned  step  advancement  on 
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July  1,  1970,  as  their  first  step  In  the  aocel- 
eratlon  program." 

"It  is  Important  to  remember  that  the 
problems  facing  the  postal  employee  In 
terms  of  career  advancement  are  limited  and 
unique.  In  contrast  to  all  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, over  71  percent  of  the  postal  employees 
are  locked  Into  one  grade  level.  The  distribu- 
tion clerks  and  the  letter  carriers,  the  back- 
bone of  the  Post  Office  Etepartment.  must 
spend  their  entire  careers  In  PFS-5.  Thus, 
the  only  meaningful  career  advancement 
oj>en  to  them  Is  through  the  wlthln-grade 
step  Increase  program.  Thus.  It  Is  vital  that 
the  postal  employee  know  that  he  will  be  able 
to  move  up  the  ladder  rapidly  and  be  able  to 
earn  enough  money  to  care  for  his  f&mlly 
responsibilities.  It  Is  patently  unfair  to  have 
a  man  work  more  than  10  years  In  one  level, 
with  no  hope  of  advancement,  and  not  be 
making  the  maximum  amount  for  the  same 
amount  of  work. 

•  This  Incentive  program  Is  designed  to  help 
the  p>08tal  employee  because  of  his  unique 
situation.  It  Is  not  a  program  which  creates 
an  unfair  advantage  over  other  Federal  em- 
ployees. Most  other  employees  are  offered  am- 
ple opportunity  to  move  Into  other,  more 
skilled  occupations  within  the  Federal  serv- 
ice as  their  skills  Increase.  The  recent  report 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Grade  Trend 
of  Federal  Civilian  Employment  (June  1909) , 
pointed  out  that  the  definite  trend  emiong 
Federal  employees  Is  on  the  upgrade.  In  fact, 
the  report  clearly  stated  that  the  'principal 
reductions  In  new  hiring  [among  General 
Schedule  employees]  occurred  at  the  basic 
entry  grades  of  QS-l,  2,  3,  and  5.'  These  are 
precisely  the  areas,  especially  OS-5.  where  the 
postal  employees  are  situated.  Thus,  where 
the  problem  Is  greatest  among  postal  em- 
ployees. It  Is  decreasing  among  all  others. 

"It  Is  the  Intent  of  this  committee  that  the 
Federal  Employee  Salary  Commission  review 
this  entire  area  and  maintain  patterns  that 
are  consistent  with  the  policy  of  comparabil- 
ity between  private  industry  and  within  the 
Federal  Government  for  like  work." 


TWO    PLYMOUTHS    iClEET 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  wonderful 
exchange  is  taking  place  between  the 
cities  of  PbTnouth,  England,  and  Plym- 
outh, Mich.,  United  States  of  America. 
On  this  night,  November  19.  1969.  His 
Honor,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Pl>-mouth, 
England,  is  the  guest  at  a  special  dinner 
in  his  honor  at  Plymouth,  Mich. 

His  mission  is  once  more  to  extend 
the  handclasp  of  friendship  across  the 
sea  between  these  two  communities,  as 
his  predecessor  did  in  a  visit  to  my  dis- 
trict 2  years  ago.  when  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  participate  in  the  15(Hh 
birthday  observance  of  Plymouth.  Mich. 

I  am  exceedingly  proud  that  our  Plym- 
outh. Mich.,  initiated  this  relationship 
and  I  am  just  as  proud  that  the  city  of 
Plymouth,  England,  responded  so  read- 
ily and  has  been  interested  in  main- 
taining this  unofficial  tie  as  a  continuing 
bond  between  two  great  countries. 

Tonight,  the  Lord  Mayor  will  be  in- 
formed that  the  people  of  Plymouth. 
Mich.,  have  accepted  the  invitation  ex- 
tended 2  years  ago  to  attend  the  350th 
anniversary  of  the  sailing  of  the  historic 
ship  Mayflower.  Several  score  people  have 
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chartered  a  Jet  and  will  attend  this  ob- 
servance next  July.  The  Lord  Mayor  has 
invited  Chairman  WW.  Edgar  and  the 
mayor's  committee  from  our  Plymouth 
to  produce  a  special  Michigan  Week  pro- 
gram as  a  feature  of  their  visit. 

May  we  all  hope  that  someday  nations 
throughout  the  world  can  achieve  the 
same  easy,  friendly  relationships  that 
exist  from  man  to  man  and  city  to  city. 


SENATOR  HOLLAND  AND  MRS. 
HOLLAND  WILL  BE  MISSED 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent announcement  by  Senator  Spessard 
L.  Holland  that  he  will  not  seek  re- 
election came  as  a  great  surprise  and 
disappointment  to  me;  and  to  millions 
of  Floridlans  and  others  throughout  our 
Hatloii.^'He  has  done  a  wonderful  job  for 
America' through  many  years.  A  World 
War  I  hero,  he  came  back  to  Florida  for 
a  life  of  public  service  which  is  written 
In  the  superlatives  of  excellence.  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  him  we  also  pay  tribute  to 
his  lovely  wife,  Mary  Holland,  who  like 
her  husband  has  thought  of  others  first. 
She  has  endured  much  in  the  support 
of  her  statesman  husband  and  his  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  two  editorials 
about  the  Senator  that  I  think  are  well 
deserved  tributes  to  him.  His  shoes  will 
Indeed  be  hard  to  fill.  As  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives — where  I 
hope  to  serve  for  years  to  come — I  will 
miss  his  leadership  and  advice  tre- 
mendously. 

The  editorials  follow : 

(Prom  th«  Florida  Tiroes  Union  i  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.) ,  Nov.  13. 19691 
A  Big  Pais  of  Shoes  to  Pn-i. 

While  Florida's  political  complexion  haa 
changed  with  bewildering  rapidity  during 
the  past  decade,  the  thread  of  continuity — 
exemplifying  the  best  of  the  past — has  been 
maintained  by  US.  Sen.  Spessard  Llndsey 
Holland. 

Yesterday.  Holland  announced  the  end  of 
an  era.  He  said  he  will  not  seek  reelection  In 
1970  although  he  will  serve  out  his  present 
term. 

The  wisdom  of  his  decision  cannot  be 
disputed.  Troubled  with  angina  for  the  past 
eight  years,  the  77 -year-old  senator  said  he 
had  been  advised  by  his  doctors  that  It 
would  not  be  wise  for  him  to  seek  a  fifth 
term. 

The  State  of  Florida  will  be  the  loser.  In 
seniority  alone,  the  loss  Is  acute. 

Holland  Is  the  second-ranking  Democrat  on 
the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee, 
fifth  on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
a  member  of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee. 

But  even  more  Important  Is  the  respect  and 
trust  his  colleagues  In  the  Senate  have  for 
Holland.  He  is  known  as  a  man  whose  word 
Is  good  and  whose  motives  are  good.  When 
Holland  tells  his  colleagues  what  a  bill  he 
introduced  Is  designed  to  do,  they  believe 
him. 

[From  the  Jacksonville  (Pla.)   Journal,  Nov. 
13, 1969) 

Holland  Will  Be  Missed 

Sen  Spessard  Holland's  decision  not  to 
seek  reelection  to  the  U.S.  Senate  seat  he  has 
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held  since  1946  Is  understandable  considering 
hla  admitted  state  of  health,  but  a  regrettable 
loss  for  the  people  of  Florida  and  the  Congress 
Itself. 

Men  of  Senator  Holland's  stature  do  not 
come  along  often.  If  they  did,  the  voters  of 
today  would  not  be  faced  with  the  agonizing 
chore  of  choosing  "between  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.  " 

This  respect  cuts  across  party  lines  and 
philosophical  differences.  Senate  liberals  do 
not  agree  with  his  conservative  views  but 
they   recognize   his   Integrity. 

Holland's  ability  to  rally  his  Senate  col- 
leagues round  him  was  demonstrated  In  a 
confrontation  during  the  early  1960's  with 
Rep.  Clarence  Cannon,  the  late  autocratic 
head  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Cannon  was  bitterly  opposed  to  putting  the 
final  planning  funds  for  the  Cross  Florida 
Barge  Canal  in  the  budget  and  Holland  In- 
sisted they  be  Included  The  appropriations 
bill  went  to  a  conference  committee  of 
Hous»  and  Senate. 

Up  to  that  time,  Cannon  was  reputed  never 
to  have  lost  a  major  battle  but  he  lost  this 
one.  Holland  held  his  ground  and  the  Senate 
conferees  supported  him.  So  sure  were  many 
of  the  House  members  that  no  change  would 
be  made  In  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
that  they  went  home  to  their  constituencies. 

However,  with  the  Senate  conferees  re- 
fusing to  budge,  the  House  had  to  be  called 
back  Into  session  to  vote  the  barge  canal 
planning  funds. 

Holland  has  not  been  a  flashy  figure  on  the 
national  scene  He  has  been  a  senator  whose 
accomplishments  for  his  state  and  nation 
have  spoken  more  loudly  than  his  words. 

Born  In  1892  In  Bartow,  Holland  won 
Florida's  governorship  In  1940.  Although 
Florida  governors  have  traditionally  done 
very  poorly  when  seeking  another  office  after 
their  terms  expired,  Holland  reversed  the 
trend.  He  was  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
seat  In  1946  and  won  election  to  a  six-year 
term  that  same  year.  He  has  won  reelection 
handily  ever  since — the  last  time  over 
Claude  Kirk  who  went  on  to  win  the  gover- 
norship. 

Now  the  speculation  will  be  rife  over  pos- 
sible successors  to  Holland,  a  question  that 
will  be  decided  In  next  year's  elections.  We 
leave    that   speculation    to   others. 

The  one  thing  that  Is  clear  at  the  present 
time  Is  the  fact  that  Florida's  voters  are  be- 
ing left  with  a  big  pair  of  shoes  to  fill. 

Spessard  Holland's  career  haa  been  clouded 
only  by  his  reluctance  to  share  the  lime- 
light he  so  richly  deserved  with  his  more 
uninhibited  colleagues  In  politics.  While 
other  more  ftamboyant  lawmakers  drew  the 
headlines  and  pictures,  Holland  remained 
In  the  background  content  to  fulfill  his  ob- 
ligations to  his  constituents  as  a  producer  of 
results.  He  has  had  a  genuine  rapport  with 
his  fellow  senators,  who  recognize  him  as 
one  of  the  respected  few  who  "can  get  things 
done." 

His  lack  of  color  as  an  elected  official  belles 
his  early  background  as  an  outstanding  ath- 
lete, who  was  once  offered  a  professional 
baseball  contract  by  the  Immortal  Connie 
Mack,  and  as  a  World  War  I  flying  ace  who 
shot  down  one  of  Von  Rlchthofen's  deadly 
"Flying  Circus." 

After  being  mustered  out  as  a  captain 
with  a  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  young 
Holland  returned  to  his  native  Florida,  where 
he  had  been  born  In  Bartow,  July  10,  1892, 
got  married  and  settled  down  to  law  practice. 

Prom  then  on  his  career  seemed  pre- 
ordained. He  served  as  a  county  prosecutor 
in  his  county  of  Polk,  county  Judge,  state 
senator  and  Anally  governor  In   1940. 

It  was  from  that  p>oeltlon  that  he  was 
appointed  in  1946  to  fill  the  seat  of  the 
deceased  Charles  O.  Andrews  and  was  elected 
to  a  six-year  term  shortly  after. 

Senator  Holland  has  served  Florida  well. 
During  his  23-yeax  Senatorial  career  he  has 
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been  a  valuable  member  of  several  com- 
mittees. Including  the  powerful  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  It  was  here  that  his  ef- 
forts were  largely  responsible  for  the  start 
of  the  Cross-Florida   barge   canal. 

Though  his  friends  and  political  adversar- 
ies recognize  him  as  a  "moderate  conservative 
Democrat.  "  he  Is  accorded  the  honor  of 
respect  in  all  camps  and  is  one  of  the  few 
Southerners  given  that  distinction  by  North- 
ern liberals  and  the  opposing  Republicans. 

Political  expediency  has  not  been  a  creed 
of  Senator  Hollands.  As  his  late  friend,  J. 
Turner  Butler  of  Jacksonville,  once  said; 
"All  hell  couldn't  get  him  to  do  something 
he  didn't  beUeve  In." 

Spessard  Holland  will  leave  a  deep  void  In 
the  Senate  and  in  the  programs  of  Florida 
when  he  steps  down  a  year  from  next  Janu- 
ary. His  successor  will  not  have  an  easy  Job 
replacing  him. 


VICE   PRESIDENT  AGNEW  STRIKKS 
PAY  DIRT 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE5 
Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  charges 
that  Vice  President  Acnew  in  suggest- 
ing that  some  TV  news  programs  are 
purposely  slanted  to  convey  the  viewpoint 
of  a  small  group  of  network  owners,  was 
seeking  to  muzzle  the  press  or  erode  free- 
dom of  speech,  are  ridiculous.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  what  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident said  was  true  and  it  has  been  trou- 
bling a  lot  of  TV  viewers  for  a  long  time. 
Huntley-Brinkley  is  a  case  in  point. 

If  the  fiu-ore  the  Vice  President  has 
stirred  up  leads  to  a  more  objective  se- 
lection and  presentation  of  the  news  and 
events  of  the  day  it  will  be  a  salutary  ac- 
complishment. Meantime  there  is  no 
denying  the  existence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  curious  news  media  prejudice 
against  President  Nixon.  It  shows.  Be- 
cause of  this  prejudice  there  is  an  in- 
creasing obligation  on  reporters,  colum- 
nists and  editorialists  to  refrain  from 
slanting  their  interpretations  of  the  news 
as  it  relates  to  the  Nixon  administration, 
which,  on  balance,  is  conscientious,  ca- 
pable and  responsible. 

The  extremes  to  which  the  sensitivity 
of  the  big  shots  of  TV  to  such  a  recita- 
tion of  fact  carries  them  in  retaliation, 
is  illustrated  by  their  claims  that  Vice 
President  Acnew  seeks  to  deny  them 
freedom  of  speech  and  is  trying  to  muz- 
zle TV.  Such  statements  do  more  to  sug- 
gest that  Mr.  Agnew  has  struck  pay  dirt 
than  anything  that  has  been  said  thus 
far  in  this  controversy. 

The  Vice  President  wants  only  a  fair 
shake  from  those  reporting  the  news  of 
the  day — and  so  does  the  public. 

In  this  connection  the  following  com- 
ments of  James  J.  Kilpatrick  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  Tuesday,  November 
18,  are  significant,  as  are  those  of  Rich- 
ard Harwood  and  Laurence  Stern  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post: 

Agnew  Right  in  Assessing  Liberal  Bias 

OF  TV 

I  By  James  J.  Kilpatrick ) 

The  unfortunate  thing  Is  that  Agnew  is 
right.  The  still  more  unfortunate  thing  is 
that    nothing   much   can   be   done   about   it. 

The  vice  president  charged,  in  brief,  that 
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television  network  news  Is  shaped  and  con- 
trolled by  a  small  group  of  men  whose  liberal 
bias  donilnates  their  presentation.  Who  can 
deny  It?  The  charge  is  true.  It  has  been  true 
for  20  years. 

It  Is  the  same  charge,  In  essence,  that  has 
been  leveled  against  the  Warren  Court. 
Members  of  the  high  tribunal  are  supposed 
to  put  their  prejudices  behind  them  when 
they  sit  down  at  the  bench.  They  don't. 
Everyone  knows  where  Thurgood  Marshall 
will  stand  on  a  civil  rights  case.  He  will  stand 
where  TV's  famous  anchormen  stand.  Per- 
hajJs  an  answer  to  our  problems  lies  In  afik- 
ing  the  Senate  to  advise  and  consent  to  the 
nominations  of  Messrs.  Huntley,  BHnkley, 
Cronkite  and  Reynolds,  whose  decrees  come 
down  every  night. 

The  Constitution  Is  filled  with  safeguards 
against  the  bias  of  Judges.  None  of  the  safe- 
guards has  worked.  The  only  effective  re- 
straint upon  a  Supreme  Court  judge  is  his 
own  sense  of  self-restraint.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  network  people.  Much  of  the 
time,  in  my  observation,  the  anchormen 
strive  for  an  Impeccable  neutrality;  but 
Huntley's  eyebrows  have  an  Independent 
mind  all  their  own.  AJnd  Mr.  Brlnkley,  for 
his  part,  could  not  read  two  columns  of  a 
telephone  book,  deadpan,  without  hinting  at 
the  character  of  Kunkle,  Kunze,  Kunzlg  and 
Kupetz. 

This  Is  an  inescapable  aspect  of  the  nature 
of  strong  men.  Of  course  their  biases  creep 
In.  Their  whole  Uves  play  a  part  In  forming 
their  Judgment  on  what  constitutes  news  to- 
night. And  In  the  particular  case  of  network 
television,  the  ordinary  problems  of  editorial 
Judgment  are  compounded  by  the  nature  of 
the  medium. 

For  TV  is  not  like  newspapers.  The  news- 
paper you  are  now  reading  has  been  as- 
sembled by  editors  whose  lives  are  ruled  by 
the  printed  word.  If  my  column  bores  you  at 
this  point,  you  can  switch  In  a  twinkling  to 
someone  else's  column.  Tou  can  go  to  sports, 
to  women's  news,  to  business  newB.  to  foreign 
news,  to  the  comics;  you  can  put  the  paper 
aside  and  read  It  later.  You  can  read  as  much 
or  as  little  as  you  please,  making  your  own 
choices.  And  if  you  find  this  newspaper  un- 
palatable, you  can — with  a  little  effort — find 
some   other   printed  medium. 

The  evening  network  shows  are  something 
else  entirely.  Cronkite  cannot  "raise  his  pa- 
per" by  a  couple  of  pages  to  accommodate  a 
big  day  In  the  news.  He  Is  bound  to  the  In- 
exorable half-hour  or  to  what  remains  of  a 
half-hour  after  the  commercials. 

In  this  time  span,  a  Cronkite  must  not 
only  Inform:  he  must  also  entertain.  He 
must  hold  his  viewers.  His  task  Is  to  present 
15  or  20  Items  that  will  claim  attention  from 
beginning  to  end.  If  your  custom  Is  to  watch 
the  whole  show,  you  must  accept  the  CBS 
choice  wlUy-nlUy — or  try  another  network 
where  the  same  personal  prejudices  work  in 
about  the  same  way. 

Suppose,  to  be  supposing,  that  BUI  Buck- 
ley and  I  were  Invited  to  replace  Messrs. 
Huntley  and  Brlnkley  for  a  week  or  two. 
Suppose  that  we  were  Instructed,  just  as 
they  are,  to  be  as  fair,  as  objective,  as  Im- 
partial as  we  could  be:  and  suppose  that  we 
tried  our  best.  Our  nightly  choice  of  15 
or  20  stories  seldom  would  vary  much  from 
the  Huntley-Brinkley  choice,  but  Inevitably 
there  would  be  nuances,  changes  of  empha- 
sis, a  different  ordering  of  prlorltlee. 

Before  long,  the  liberal  establishment 
would  be  howling  to  high  heaven  against  a 
tiny  and  closed  fraternity  of  privileged  men, 
elected  by  no  one,  enjoying  a  monopoly  sanc- 
tioned and  licensed  by  government.  You 
would  not  have  heard  Splro  T.  Agnew  on 
Thursday:  but  you  might  have  heard  the 
saime  speech  from,  say.  Hubert  Humphrey. 

The  problem  Is  quite  serious,  for  Agnew  18 
right  in  his  assessment  of  TV's  Impact.  The 
medium  Itself,  as  Marshall  McLuhan  has  said, 
Is  the  message:  and  every  man  who  deals  In 
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ideas  would  like  a  crack  at  composing  a  net- 
work's evening  message.  I'll  come  back  to  this 
theme  again.  Meanwhile,  good  night,  BUI. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.   19.   1969 1 

Sneers  at  Vice  President  Won't  Dispel 

Doubts  About  Media's  Performance 

(By  Richard  Harwood  and  Laurence  Stern) 

When  Vice  President  Agnew  unloaded  last 

week  on  the  alleged  biases  of  the  "tiny  and 

closed   fraternity  of  privileged  men"   In  the 

television  news  business,  cries  of  foul   were 

heard  throughout  the  land. 

That  often  happens  when  public  figures 
attack  the  media,  probably  because  there  is 
a  theory  In  the  Industry  that  people  shouldn't 
bite  back  at  their  dogs. 

In  Agnew's  case  It  has  been  charged  that 
he  seeks  to  erode  "freedom  of  the  press."  that 
he  Is  trying  to  muzzle  the  administration's 
critics,  that  he  Is  subllmlnally  blackmailing 
a  $3  billion  Industry  with  a  reminder  that 
TV  licenses  are  given  and  taken  away  by  a 
Federal  Communications  Commission  whose 
members  are  appointed  by  the  President. 
There  is  even  talk  about  a  new  era  of  Mc- 
Carthylsm. 

"My  feeling."  an  over-wrrought  CBS  com- 
mentator told  Newsweek,  "Is  that  the  White 
House  is  out  to  get  all  of  us,  aJl  the  liberals 
in  all  the  media  .  .  .  We're  in  for  some  dan- 
gerous times." 

Perhaps.  But  the  Issue  of  media  perform- 
ance Is  not  going  to  evaporate  In  this  country 
simply  because  publishers  and  network  presi- 
dents wrap  themselves  In  the  First  Amend- 
ment and  sneer  at  Splro  Agnew  For  the  facts 
are  that  the  media  are  as  blemished  as  any 
other  Institution  In  this  society  and  that 
there  Is  growing  public  concern  over  their 
performance. 

This  Is  reflected  In  the  spectacular  pro- 
liferation of  underground  newspapers  whose 
constituents  are  young  radicals  and  dropouts 
turned  off  by  the  Establishment  press.  It  Is 
reflected  In  the  creation  (with  private  and 
public  funds)  of  a  vast  network  of  "educa- 
tional" television  stations  offering  an  alter- 
native to  whatever  It  Is  that  the  commercial 
networks  happen  to  be  selling. 

In  Chicago,  reporters  and  editors  think  so 
little  of  their  dally  product  that  they  pro- 
duce each  month  a  Journalism  Review  cata- 
loguing the  sins  and  omissions  of  the  news- 
papers that  employ  them. 

Politicians  from  Dwlght  Elsenhower  to 
George  Wallace  to  Eugene  McCarthy  have 
raged  at  the  Eastern  Llt)eral  Press.  Newton 
Mlnow,  a  former  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  Nicholas 
Johnson,  a  present  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, made  their  reputations  assaulting  the 
TV  "wasteland"  to  the  cheers  of  many  of  the 
same  editorial  writers  and  critics  who  are 
now  shocked  at  Agnew's  gall. 

Indeed.  Commissioner  Johnson  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  advocates  of  community 
pressure  groups  that  are  trying.  In  Agnew's 
phrase,  to  make  television  stations  more  "re- 
sponsive" to  public  desires  in  programming. 
If  successful,  these  efforts  will  lead  to  the 
transfer  of  television  Ucenses  in  various 
cities — Jackson.  Miss..  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, for  example — from  "conservative"  to 
""liberal"'  owners  and  managers. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  all  this  agitation 
Is  that  people  have  come  to  recognize  that 
the  selection  and  presentation  of  Informa- 
tion EUid  "news"  Is  a  very  unscientific  enter- 
prise. Except  for  a  few  platitudes  about  "ob- 
jectivity," "responsibility,"  and  "news  that's 
fit  to  print,"  there  are  no  accepted  or  en- 
forceable standards  In  this  business. 

"News"  Is  what  the  media  say  it  is  and 
the  definition  varies  from  day  to  day  and 
place  to  place.  It  was  "news"  in  The  Wash- 
ington Post  and  The  New  York  Times  last 
week  when  three  doves  In  the  Senate  an- 
notmced  support  for  the  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions on  Nov.  15.  It  was  not  "news"  at  all  In 
The  Times  the  following  day  when  359  con- 
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gresslonal  hawks  and  dawks  endorsed  the 
President's  negotiating  posture  on  the  war 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  last  week, 
people  were  told  that  Washington  was 
braced  for  war  against  the  howling  mobs  in 
the  city  Else-where  they  read  about  love  and 
singing  and  picnics  on  the  public  lawns 

There  is  no  conspiracy  in  any  of  this,  de- 
spite Splro  Agnew's  dark  suspicions  But 
there  Is  much  room  for  criticism,  debate  and 
discussion  And  that  debate  and  discussion 
need  not  be  limited — ^should  not  be  limited 
— to  the  dreary  convention  halls  of  the 
broadcasters  and  editors. 


AMBASSADOR  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR.   . 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing great  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Am- 
bassador Joseph  P.  Kennedy. 

If  the  worth  of  a  man's  life  is  what 
he  has  contributed  to  his  fellow  man. 
Ambassador  Kennedy's  life  was  among 
the  most  generous  and  philanthropic  of 
men.  If  the  value  of  a  man's  work  Is 
gaged  by  how  he  has  improved  the  lot 
of  society.  Ambassador  Kennedy  s  work 
contributed  to  the  growth,  security,  and 
development  of  this  Nation  and  all  Its 
people.  His  life  was  one  of  action  and 
hard  work.  He  was  devoted  to  this  Na- 
tion, his  family,  and  his  church,  and 
his  entire  life  was  spent  helping  and 
building  each  of  these. 

All  of  us  know  the  great  success  story 
of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  Those  of  us  from 
the  Boston  area  perhaps  understand  a 
little  more  the  great  obstacles  he  over- 
came. The  richness  of  personality  and 
the  strength  of  character  necessary  to 
achieve  the  successes  he  did  cannot  be 
exaggerated. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission,  he  brought  order, 
reason,  and  fairness  to  a  market  that  al- 
most destroyed  the  economy  of  America. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  he  built  a  fleet  that  was  un- 
surpassed in  the  world,  when  everj'one 
said  we  had  not  the  time,  money,  and 
technology  to  do  so. 

But  there  is  another  great  contribu- 
tion that  Joseph  Kennedy  made  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
He  and  his  courageous  wife.  Rose,  gave  a 
family  to  this  Nation — a  family  that 
would  provide  leadership,  inspiration, 
and  courage  in  times  of  trouble.  In  his 
sons  and  daughters,  he  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy instilled  a  tradition  of  public  serv- 
ice, of  devotion  to  duty,  a  yearning  for 
truth  and  a  vrillingness  to  act  to  better 
the  lot  of  all  mankind.  Ambassador  Ken- 
nedy never  forgot  why  the  Kennedys 
came  to  this  countrj- — the  land  of  prom- 
ise and  opportunity — and  he  was  deter- 
mined that  all  the  resources  of  his  tal- 
ented and  dedicated  family  would  be 
used  to  make  this  Nation  the  land  of 
promise  and  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

He  had  courage;  he  had  conviction; 
and   In   his   lifetime   he   helped   make 
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America  a  bettenr  land.  A  man's  measure 
Is  the  sum  of  what  he  has  done  and  what 
he  has  left  behind.  Ambassador  Kennedy 
grave  his  energies,  fortune,  Ideas,  and  de- 
votion to  this  Nation — and  tragically, 
four  children  whose  contributions  were 
great  even  at  the  early  ages  at  which 
they  died.  He  leaves  behind  many  good 
works,  many  accomplishments,  a  saintly 
and  strong  woman,  a  son  who  is  a  dedi- 
cated and  dutiful  public  servant,  and 
three  daughters  who  are  devoted  to  duty 
and  charity. 

No  man  is  gone  who  is  not  gone  in  the 
minds  of  others;  no  man  dies  who  lives 
on  In  his  children  and  in  good  works. 
My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  Mrs.  Rose 
Kennedy.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 
Jean  Kennedy  Smith.  Eunice  Kennedy 
Shrlver.  Patricia  Kennedy  Lawford,  on 
their  great  loss,  but  they  can  be  com- 
forted In  knowing  that  Ambassador  Ken- 
nedy's great  gifts  to  the  Nation  will  live 
forever. 


CAN  ANYONE  RUN  A  CITY? 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
has  become  an  urbanized  Nation;  the 
days  of  bucolic  bliss  are  gone  forever. 
But  as  the  scope  of  urban  life  has  grown, 
the  problems  associated  with  high  den- 
sity living  have  mushroomed. 

Mr  Gus  T>ler.  assistant  president  of 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union,  is  a  man  intensely  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  urban  life.  By  asking. 
"Can  Anyone  Run  a  City?"  he  has 
touched  on  a  most  basic  consideration: 
Has  man  created  only  to  become  an  un- 
willing victim  rather  than  a  master  of 
his  efforts? 

I  feel  that  everyone  concerned  with 
urban  life  should  read  Mr.  Tyler's  pro- 
vocative discussion  of  the  demands  made 
on  cities  and  the  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal. If  there  were  more  people  like  Mr. 
Tyler,  the  problems  of  our  cities  would 
be  closer  to  some  effective  solution.  An 
article  by  Mr.  Tyler  published  in  the  No- 
vember 8,  1969.  Saturday  Review  follows: 
Can  Antonk  Run  a  City? 
(By  Qus  Tyler) 

Can  anyone  run  a  city?  For  scores  of  can- 
didates who  have  run  lor  municipal  office 
across  the  nation  this  week,  the  reply  ob- 
viously Is  a  rhetorical  yes.  But  If  we  are  to 
Judge  by  the  experiences  of  many  mayors 
whose  terms  have  brought  nothing  but  failure 
and  despair,  the  answer  must  be  no.  "Our 
association  has  had  a  tremendous  casualty 
Ust  In  the  past  year."  noted  Terry  D.  Schrunlt. 
mayor  of  Portland.  Oregon,  and  prebldent  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  "When  we 
went  home  from  Chicago  m  1968.  we  had 
designated  thirty-nine  mayors  to  sit  In  places 
of  leadership.  .  .  .  Today,  nearly  h;Uf  of  them 
are  either  out  of  office  or  going  out  .  .  .  most 
of  them  by  their  own  decision  not  to  run 
agsdn."  Since  that  statement,  two  of  the  best 
mayors  in  the  country — Jerome  P.  Cavanagh 
of  Detroit  and  Richard  C.  Lee  of  New  Haven — 
have  chosen  not  to  run  again. 

Why  do  mayors  want  out?  Because,  says 
Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr  of  Pittsburgh,  "the 
problems   ore   almost   insurmountable.   Any 
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mayor  who's  not  frustrated  Is  not  think- 
ing." Thomas  O.  Currlgan.  former  mayor  of 
Denver,  having  chucked  it  aJl  in  mid-term. 
says  he  hopes  "to  heaven  the  cities  axe  not 
ungovernable.  |  but  ]  there  are  some  frighten- 
ing aspects  that  would  lead  one  to  at  least 
think  along  these  lines."  The  scholarly  May- 
or Arthur  Naftalln  of  Minneapolis  adds  his 
testimony:  "Increasingly,  the  central  city  is 
unable  to  meet  Its  problems.  The  fragmenta- 
tion of  authority  Is  such  that  there  isn't 
much  a  city  can  decide  anymore:  It  can't 
deal  effectively  with  education  or  housing." 

Above  ail.  the  city  cannot  handle  race. 
Cavanagh,  Naftalln.  and  Lee — dedicated  lib- 
eral doers  all — were  riot  victims  Mayor  A.  W. 
Sorensen  of  Omaha  had  to  confess  that  after 
he'd  "gone  through  three-and-a-half  years 
In  this  racial  business,"  he'd  had  It. 

Although  frictions  over  race  relations  often 
Ignfte  urban  explosives,  the  cities  of  Amer- 
ica— and  the  world — are  proving  ungovern- 
able even  where  they  are  ethically  homo- 
geneous. Tokyo  l8  in  hara-kiri,  thotigh  ra- 
cially ptire.  U  Thant.  in  a  statement  to  the 
UN's  Economic  and  Social  Council,  pre- 
sented the  urban  problem  as  world-wide: 
"In  many  countries  the  housing  situation 
.  .  .  verges  on  disaster.  .  .  .  Throughout  the 
developing  world,  the  city  Is  falling  badly," 

What  Is  the  universal  malady  of  cities? 
The  dlsea.se  Is  density.  Where  cities  foresaw 
density  and  planned  accordingly,  the  sltiia- 
tton  Is  bad  but  tolerable.  Where  exploding 
populations  hit  unready  urban  areas,  they 
are  In  dl.sa.ster  Where  ethnic  and  political 
conflict  add  further  disorder,  the  disease  ap- 
pears terminal. 

Some  naturalists,  in  the  age  of  urban  crisis, 
have  begun  to  study  den.^lty  as  a  disease 
Crowded  rats  grow  bigger  adrenals,  pouring 
out  their  Juices  in  fear  and  fury  Crammed 
cats  go  through  a  "Fascist"  transformation, 
with  a  "despot"  at  the  top.  "pariahs  "  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  general  malaise  In  the  commu- 
nity, where  the  cats,  accordng  to  P.  Leyhau- 
sen,  "seldom  relax,  they  never  look  at  ease, 
and  there  Is  continuous  lusslng,  growling, 
and  even  fighting.  " 

How  dense  are  the  cities?  The  seven  out 
of  every  ten  Americans  who  live  In  cities  oc- 
cupy only  1  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area 
of  the  country.  In  the  central  city  the  .situa- 
tion Is  tighter,  and  in  the  inner  core  It  i.s 
tlglitest.  If  we  all  lived  as  crushed  as  ihe 
blacics  In  Harlem,  the  total  populatic:.  of 
America  could  be  squeezed  Into  three  of  tlie 
five  boroughs  of  New  York  City. 

This  density  is.  In  part,  a  product  of  total 
population  explosion.  At  some  point  the 
whole  Earth  will  be  as  crowded  as  Harlem — 
or  worse — unless  we  control  blrtlis.  But. 
right  now,  our  deformity  Is  due  less  to  over- 
all population  than  to  the  lopsided  way  in 
which  we  grow.  In  the  1950s,  lialf  of  the 
counties  In  the  U  S.  actually  lost  population: 
In  the  1960s,  four  states  lost  population. 
Where  did  these  people  go?  Into  cities  and 
metropolitan  states.  By  the  year  2000,  we  will 
have  an  additional  100  million  Americans, 
almost  all  of  whom  will  end  up  in  the  metro- 
politan areas. 

The  flow  of  the  population  from  soil  to 
city  has  heen  underway  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, turning  what  was  once  a  rural  nation 
Into  an  urban  one  by  the  early  1900s.  Like- 
wise, the  flow  from  city  to  suburb  has  been 
underway  for  almost  half  a  century.  '"We 
shall  solve  the  city  problem  by  leaving  the 
city."  advised  Henry  Ford  In  a  high-minded 
blurb  for  his  flivver.  But,  In  the  past  decade, 
the  flow  has  become  a  flood.  Modem  know- 
how  dispossessed  millions  of  farmers,  setting 
in  motion  a  mass  migration  of  ten  million 
Americans  from  rural,  often  backward,  heav- 
ily black  and  Southern  counties  to  the  cities. 
They  carried  with  them  all  the  upset  of  the 
uprooted,  with  its  inherent  ethnic  and  eco- 
nomic conflict.  American  cities,  like  Roman 
civilization,  were  hit  by  tidal  waves  of  mod- 
ern Vandals.  Under  the  impact  of  this  new 
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rural-push/urban-puli,  distressed  city  dwell- 
ers started  to  move — then  to  run — out. 
Hence,  the  newest  demographic  dynamic:  ur- 
ban-push and  suburban-pull.  In  the  1040s, 
half  the  metropolitan  Increase  was  In  the 
suburijs;  in  the  19606,  it  was  two-thirds;  In 
the  1960s,  the  central  cities  stopped  growing 
while  the  suburbs  lx>omed. 

Not  only  people  left  the  centray  city;  but 
Joljs,  too,  thereby  creating  a  whole  new  set 
of  economic  and  logistic  problems.  Industrial 
plants  (the  traditional  economic  ladder  for 
new  ethnic  i>opulatlonB)  began  to  flee  the 
city  In  search  of  space  for  factories  with 
modern  horizontal  layouU.  Between  1945  and 
1965.  63  per  cent  of  all  new  industrial  build- 
ing took  place  outside  the  core.  At  present, 
75  to  80  per  cent  of  new  Jobs  In  trade  and 
Industry  are  situated  on  the  metropolitan 
fringe.  In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
from  1961  to  1066,  127,753  new  Jobs  were  lo- 
cated In  the  city  while  more  than  three  times 
that  number  (387,873)  were  located  In  the 
suburbs.  In  the  Philadelphia  metropolis,  the 
city  lost  49,461  Jobs,  while  the  suburbs  gained 
215,296.  For  the  blue-collar  worker  who  could 
afford  to  move  to  the  suburbs  or  who  could 
commute  (usually  by  car)  there  were  Jobs. 
For  those  who  were  stuck  In  the  city,  the  al- 
ternatives were  work  In  small  competitive 
plants  hungry  for  cheap  labor  and  no  work 
at  all. 

Ironically,  the  worthwhile  Jobs  that  did 
locate  in  the  cities  were  precisely  those  most 
unsiuted  for  people  of  the  inner  core,  namely, 
white-collar  clerical,  administrative,  and  ex- 
ecutive positions.  These  Jotw  locate  in  high- 
rise  office  buildings  with  their  vertical  com- 
plexes of  cubicles,  drawing  to  them  the  more 
affluent  employees  who  live  in  the  outskirts 
and  suburbs. 

This  dlsallocatlon  of  employment,  calling 
for  daily  commuter  migrations,  has  helped 
turn  the  automobile  from  a  solution  into  a 
problem,  as  central  cities  have  become 
stricken  with  auto-lmmobllity;  in  mldtown 
New  Ynrk,  the  vehlciUar  pace  h:us  been  re- 
duced from  11.5  mph  In  1907  to  6  mph  In 
1963.  To  break  the  traffic  Jam,  cities  have 
built  highways,  garages,  and  parking  lots 
that  eat  up  valuable  (once  taxable)  space  in 
their  busy  downtowns:  55  per  cent  of  the 
land  In  central  Los  Angeles,  50  per  cent  in 
Atlanta.  40  per  cent  in  Boston.  30  per  cent  in 
Denver.  All  these  "improvements."  however, 
encotirage  more  cars  to  come  and  go,  leaving 
the  central  city  poorer,  not  better. 

Autos  produce  auto-intoxication:  poison- 
ing of  the  air.  While  the  car  Is  not  the  only 
offender  (Industry  causes  at)out  18  per  cent 
of  pollution;  electric  generators,  12  per  cent; 
space  heaters,  6  percent;  refuse  disposal,  2.5 
per  cent).  It  is  the  main  menace  spewing 
forth  60  per  cent  of  all  the  atmosphere  fllth. 
In  1966,  a  temperature  inversion  in  New  York 
City— fatefuUy  coinciding  with  a  national 
conference  on  air  pollution — brought  on 
eighty  deaths.  In  1052,  In  London,  4,000  peo- 
ple died  during  a  similar  atmospheric  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  auto  also  helped  to  kill  mass  transit, 
the  rational  solution  to  the  commuter  prob- 
lem. The  auto  drained  railroads  of  passen- 
gers; to  make  up  the  loss,  the  railroads 
boosted  fares:  as  fares  went  up,  more  pas- 
sengers turned  to  autos:  faced  with  bank- 
ruptcy, lines  fell  behind  In  upkeep,  driving 
passengers  to  anger  and  more  autos.  Between 
1950  and  1963.  a  dozen  lines  quit  the  pas- 
senger business;  of  the  500  Intercity  trains 
still  In  operation,  fifty  have  applied  to  the 
ICC  for  discontinuance.  Meanwhile,  many 
treat  their  passengers  as  If  they  were  freight. 

Regional  planners  saw  this  coming  two 
generations  ago  and  proposed  networks  of 
mass  transportation.  But  the  auto  put  to- 
gether its  own  lobby  to  decide  otherwise: 
auto  manufacturers,  oil  companies,  road 
builders,  and  politicians  who  depend  heavily 
on  the  construction  Industry  for  campaign 
contributions. 
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The  auto  is  even  falling  In  its  traditional 
weekend  role  as  the  means  to  get  away.  On 
a  hot  August  weekend  this  year.  Jonee  Beach 
had  to  close  down  for  a  full  hour.  t>ecause 
60,000  cars  tried  to  get  Into  parking  lots 
with  a  capacity  of  24,000.  The  cars  moved  on 
to  the  Robert  Moses  State  Park  and  so 
Jammed  the  6.000-car  lot  there  as  to  force  a 
two-hour  shutdown. 

Overcrowding  of  the  recreation  spots  is  due 
not  only  to  more  people  with  more  cars  but 
to  the  p>oliutlon  of  waters  by  the  dumping 
of  garbage — another  by-product  of  metro- 
politan density. 

Viewed  in  the  overall,  our  larger  metrop- 
olises with  their  urban  and  suburljan  areas 
are  repeating  the  gloomy  evolution  of  our 
larger  cities.  When  Greater  New  York  was 
composed  of  Manhattan  (then  New  York) 
and  the  four  surrounding  boroughs,  the  idea 
was  to  establish  a  balanced  city:  a  crowded 
center  surrounded  by  villages  and  farms.  In 
the  end,  all  New  York  became  citified.  Like- 
wise, the  entire  metropolitan  area  is  becom- 
ing urbanized  with  the  suburbanite  increas- 
ingly caught  up  in  the  city  tangle. 

The  flow  from  city  to  suburb  does  not, 
surprisingly,  relieve  crowding  within  the 
central  city,  even  In  those  cases  where  the 
city  population  is  no  longer  growing.  The 
same  number  of  people — esi>eclally  in  the 
poor  areas — have  fewer  places  to  live.  In  re- 
cent years,  some  12,000  buildings  that  once 
housed  about  60,000  families  in  New  York 
City  have  been  abandoned,  with  tenants 
being  dispossessed  by  derelicts  and  rats;  3.000 
more  buildings  are  expected  to  be  aban- 
doned this  year.  The  story  of  these  build- 
ings, in  a  city  such  as  New  York,  reads  like 
a  Kafkaesque  comedy.  For  the  city  to  tear 
down  even  one  of  these  menaces  Involves 
two  to  four  years  of  red  tape;  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  iand  takes  another  two  to  four 
years.  Meanwhile,  the  wrecks  are  Inhabited 
by  human  wrecks  preparing  their  meals  over 
Sterno  cans  that  regularly  set  fire  to  the 
buildings.  By  law,  the  fire  department  is  then 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  risking 
men's  lives  to  put  out  the  Are.  which  they 
usually  can  do.  However,  when  the  flames 
get  out  of  hand,  other  worthy  buildings  are 
gutted,  leaving  whole  blocks  of  charred  skele- 
tons— victims  of  the  quiet  riot. 

Other  dwellings  are  being  torn  down  by 
private  builders  to  make  way  for  high-rise 
luxury  apartments  and  commercial  struc- 
tures PwbZtc  action  has  destroyed  more 
housing  than  has  been  built  In  all  federally 
aided  programs.  As  a  result,  the  crowded  are 
more  crowded  than  ever.  Rehabilitation  in- 
stead of  renewal  doesn't  work.  New  York 
City  tried  It  only  to  discover  that  rehabilita- 
tion costs  $38  a  square  foot — a  little  more 
than  new  luxury  housing. 

The  result  of  all  this  housing  decay  and 
destruction  ( plus  FHA  money  to  encourage 
more  affluent  whites  to  move  to  the  suburbs) 
has  been,  .says  the  National  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems,  "to  Intensify  racial  and 
economic  stratification  of  America's  urban 
areas." 

While  ghetto  cores  turn  Into  ghost  towns, 
the  phetto  fringes  flare  out.  The  crime  that 
oozes  through  the  sores  of  the  diseased  slum 
chases  away  old  neighbors,  a  few  of  whom 
can  make  it  to  the  suburbs:  the  rest  seek 
refuse  in  the  ""urban  villages"  of  the  low- 
incom?  whites.  Cities  become  denser  and 
tenser  than  they  were.  In  the  process,  these 
P' piilous  centers  of  civilization  become — 
like  Europe  during  the  Dark  Ages — the 
bloody  soli  on  which  armed  towns  wage  their 
inevitable  wars  over  a  street,  a  building,  a 
hole  in  the  wall.  Amid  this  troubled  terrain, 
the  free-lance  criminal  adds  to  the  anarchy. 

All  these  problems  (plus  welfare,  school- 
ing, and  militant  unions  of  municipal  em- 
ployees) hit  the  mayors  at  a  time  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Commission  on  Ur- 
ban Problems,  "there  is  a  crisis  of  urban  gov- 
ernment  finance  .  .  .  rooted   In   conditions 
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that  will  not  disappear  but  threaten  to  grow 
and  sprecul  rapidly."  The  "roots"  of  the 
"crisis"?  The  mayor  starts  with  a  historic 
heavy  debt  burden.  His  power  to  tax  and 
lx)rrow  Is  often  tethered  by  a  rural-minded 
state  legislature.  He  has  loert  many  of  the 
city's  wealthy  payers  to  the  suburbs.  His 
levies  on  property  (small  homes)  and  sales 
are  prodding  Mr.  Middle  to  a  tax  revolt.  The 
bigger  (richer)  the  city  Is,  the  worse  off  it  is. 
As  population  Increases,  per  capita  cost  of 
running  a  city  goes  up — not  down:  density 
makes  for  frictions  that  demand  expensive 
social  lubricants.  Municipalities  of  100,000 
to  299,000  spend  914.60  per  person  on  police; 
those  of  300,000  to  490,000  spend  $18.33;  and 
those  of  500,000  to  one  milUoil  sp>end  $21.88. 
New  York  City  spends  $39.83.  On  hospitaliza- 
tion, the  first  two  categories  spend  $5  to  $8 
per  p>erson;  those  over  500,000  spend  $12.54; 
New  York  spends  $55.19. 

Expanding  the  economy  of  a  city  does  not 
solve  the  problem;  It  makes  it  worse.  Several 
scholarly  studies  have  come  up  with  this 
pieces  of  empiric  pessimism:  if  the  gross  in- 
come of  a  city  goes  up  100  per  cent,  revenue 
rises  only  90  per  cent,  and  expenditures  rise 
110  per  cent.  Consequently,  when  a  city's 
economy  grows,  the  city's  budget  is  In  a 
worse  fix  than  before.  This  diseconomy  of 
bigness  and  richness  applies  even  when  cities 
merely  limit  themselves  to  prior  levels  of 
services.  But  cities,  unable  to  cling  to  this 
inadequate  past,  have  had  to  step  up  services 
to  meet  the  rising  expectations  of  city  dwell- 
ers. 

The  easy  out  for  a  mayor  is  to  demand 
that  the  federal  coffers  take  over  cost  or  hand 
over  money.  But  is  that  the  real  answer?  The 
federal  Income  tax  as  presently  levied  falls 
most  heavily  on  an  already  embittered  mid- 
dle class — our  alienated  majority.  Unable  to 
push  this  group  any  harder  and  unwilling 
to  "soak  the  rich,"  an  administration,  such  as 
President  Nixon's,  comes  up  with  revenue- 
sharing  tooithpicli:6  with  which  to  shore  up 
mountains.  Nixon  has  proposed  half  a  billion 
for  next  year  and  $5-bllUon  by  1975, 
while  urban  experts  see  a  need  for  S20-  to 
$50-bllllon  each  year  for  the  next  decade,  A 
Senate  committee  headed  by  Senator  Abe 
Riblcoff  calls  for  a  cool  trillion. 

But  even  if  a  trillion  were  forthcoming.  It 
might  be  unable  to  do  the  Job.  To  build,  a 
city  must  rebuild:  bulldoze  buildings,  re- 
direct highways,  clear  for  mass  transporta- 
tion, remake  streets — a  tough  task.  But  even 
tougher,  a  city  must  bulldoze  people  who  are 
rlgldlfled  in  resistant  economic  and  political 
enclaves.  The  total  undertaking  could  t>e 
more  difficult  than  resurrecting  a  Phoenix 
that  was  already  nothing  but  a  ^eap  of 
ashes. 

What  jxjwers  does  a  mayor  brings  to  these 
complex  problems?  Very  few.  Many  cities 
have  a  weak  mayor  setup,  making  hii3i  little 
more  than  a  figurehead.  If  he  has  power,  he 
lacks  money.  If  he  has  power  and  money,  he 
must  find  real — not  symbolic — solutions  to 
problems  in  the  context  of  a  density  that 
turns  "successes"  into  failures.  If  a  mayor 
can,  miraculously,  come  up  with  comprehen- 
sive plans,  they  will  have  to  include  a  region 
far  greater  than  the  central  city  where  he 
reigns. 

A  mayor  must  try  to  do  all  this  In  an  era 
of  political  retrlbalLsm,  when  communities 
are  demanding  more,  not  less,  say  over  the 
governance  of  their  little  neighborhoods.  In 
this  hour,  when  regional  government  is 
needed  to  cope  with  the  many  problems  of 
the  metropolitan  area  as  a  unity,  the  popular 
mood  is  to  break  up  and  return  power  to 
those  warring  factions — racial,  economic, 
religious,  geographic — ^that  have  in  numerous 
cases  turned  a  city  into  a  no  man's  land. 

Is  there  then  no  hope?  There  is — If  we 
putter  less  within  present  cities  and  start 
planning  a  national  push-pull  to  decongest 
urban  America.  Our  answer  is  not  in  new 
mayors  but  In  new  cities;  not  in  urban  re- 
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newal  but  in  urban  "newal,"  to  use  planner 
Charles  Abrams'  felicitous  word. 

We  cannot  Juggle  the  70  per  cent  of  the 
American  people  around  on  1  per  cent  of  the 
land  area  to  solve  the  urban  mess.  We  are 
compelled  to  think  In  terms  of  new  towiu 
and  new  cities  planned  for  placement  and 
structure  by  public  action  with  public  funds. 
"All  of  the  urtMinologlsts  agree,"  reported 
Time  amidst  the  1067  riot  months,  "that  one 
of  the  moet  Important  ways  of  saving  cities 
is  simply  to  have  more  cities."  The  National 
Committee  on  Urban  Growth  Policy  proposed 
this  summer  that  the  federal  government 
embark  on  a  program  to  create  110  new  cities 
(100  having  a  population  of  100,000,  and  ten 
even  larger)  over  the  next  three  decades.  At 
an  earlier  time,  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  proposed  a  na- 
tional policy  on  urban  growth,  to  use  our  vast 
untouched  stock  of  land  to  "increase,  rather 
than  diminish,  Americans'  choices  of  places 
and  environments,"  to  counteract  our  present 
"diseconomies  of  scale  Involved  In  continu- 
ing urban  concentration,  the  locatlonal  mis- 
match of  Jobs  and  people,  the  connection  l)e- 
tween  ttrban  and  rural  poverty  problems,  and 
urban  sprawl." 

New  towns  would  set  up  a  new  dynamic. 
In  the  central  cities,  decongestlon  could  lead 
to  real  lu-ban  renewal,  starting  with  the  clear- 
ing of  the  ghoet  bloclcs  where  nobody  lives 
and  ending  with  open  spaces  or  even  some  of 
those  dreamy  "cities  within  a  city."  The  new 
settlements  could  be  proving  grounds  for  all 
those  exciting  Ideas  of  city  planners  whoso 
proposals  have  lieen  frustrated  by  present 
structures — physical  and  political.  "'Obsolete 
practices  such  as  standard  zoning,  parking  on 
the  street,  school  bussing,  on-street  loading, 
and  highway  clutter  could  all  be  planned  out 
of  a  new  city,"  notes  William  E.  Flnley  in  the 
Urban  Growth  report.  These  new  towns 
(cities)  could  bring  Jobs,  medicine,  educa- 
tion, and  culture  to  the  ghoet  toiwns  in  rural 
America,  located  in  the  counties  that  have 
lost  pxjpiUatlon — and  Income — in  the  past 
decades.  Finally,  a  half-century  project  for 
new  urban  areas  would  pick  up  the  slack  in 
employment  when  America,  hopefully,  runs 
out  of  wars  to  fight. 

Tlie  cost  would  he  great,  but  no  greater 
than  haphazard  private  developments  that 
will  pop  up  Topsy-ilke  to  accommodate  the 
added  100  million  people  who  will  crowd 
America  by  the  year  2000,  Right  now  we 
grow  expensively  by  horizontal  or  vertical 
accretion.  We  sprawl  onto  costly  ground, 
bought  up  by  speculators  and  builders  look- 
ing for  a  fast  buck.  Under  a  national  plan, 
the  federal  government  could  buy  up  a  store 
of  ground  In  removed  places  at  low  cost  or 
use  present  government  lands.  Where  private 
developers  reach  out  for  vertical  space  they 
erect  towers  whose  building  costs  go  up 
geometrically  with  each  additional  story. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  city  planners  have 
been  pointing  out  for  a  couple  of  decades. 
"It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  by 
such  builders  as  Levitt.  Burns,  and  Bohan- 
non"'  that  efficient  mass  production  of  low- 
risers  "can  and  do  produce  better  and  cheap- 
er houses."  Cliff  dwellings  cost  more  than 
split-levels. 

The  idea  of  new  towns  is  not  un'ested, 
"There  is  little  precedent  in  this  co\intry, 
but  aniple  precedent  abroad.  "  notes  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Growth  Great  Britain. 
France,  the  Netherlands,  the  Scandinavian 
cnun'ries — all  have  taken  a  direct  hand  in 
land  and  population  development  :n  the 
face  of  urbantzat'on,  and  ai:  can  point 
to  examples  of  orderly  growth  that  crn- 
trast  sharply  with  the  American  metropolitan 
ooze,"'  To  the  extent  that  the  US  has  created 
new  communities  it  has  done  so  as  by- 
products: Norrls.  Tennersee,  was  built  for 
TV  A  to  house  men  working  on  a  dam:  Los 
Alamos,  Oak  Ridge,  and  Hanford  were  built 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission"'  to  iso- 
late its  highly  secret  operations." 
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What  then  Is  the  obstacle  to  this  new- 
cltles  Ideas?  It  nins  contrary  to  the  tradi- 
tional wisdom  that  (a)  where  cities  are 
located,  they  should  be  located,  and  (b)  that 
the  future  ought  to  be  left  to  private  enter- 
prise. Both  thoughts  are  a  hangover  from  a 
hang-up  with  lalssez  falre.  a  Panglosslan 
notion  that  what  Is.  Is  best. 

The  fact  la.  however,  that  past  reasons 
for  locating  cltlee  no  longer  hold — at  least, 
not  to  the  same  extent  Once  clUes  grew  up 
at  rural  crossroads;  later  at  the  meeting  of 
waters;  still  later  at  railroad  Junctions;  then 
near  sources  of  raw  material.  But  today,  as 
city  planner  Edgardo  Contlnl  testified  before 
a  Congressional  committee,  these  reasons 
are  obsolete  '■Recent  technological  and 
transportation  trends — synthesis  rather  than 
extraction  of  nuiterlals,  atomic  rather  than 
hydroelectric  or  thermoelectric  power,  air 
rather  than  rail  transportation— all  tend  to 
expand  the  opportunities  for  location  of  ur- 
ban settlements."  Despite  this,  the  old  cities, 
by  sheer  weight  of  existence,  become  a  mag- 
netic force  drawing  deadly  densities 

Furthermore,  concluded  Mr.  Contlnl  and  a 
host  of  others,  "the  scale  of  the  new  cities 
program  Is  too  overwhelming  for  private  Ini- 
tiative alone  to  sustain,  and  Its  purposes  and 
impUctftltms  are  too  relevant  to  the  coun- 
try's fifttrre  to  be  relinquished  to  the  profit 
motive  alone."  The  report  of  the  Urban 
Growth  Committee  stresses  the  limited  im- 
pact of  new  towns  put  up  by  private  de- 
velopers such  as  Columbia.  Maryland  and 
Beston.  Virginia.  "They  are,  and  will  be.  In 
the  first  place.  Tew  In  number,  serving  only 
a  tiny  fraction  of  total  population  growth  A 
new  town  Is  a  'patient'  investment,  requiring 
large  outlays  long  before  returns  begin;  It  is 
thus  a  non-competltlve  Investment  In  a  tight 
money  market.  Land  In  town-size  amounts  Is 
hard  to  find  and  assemble  without  public 
powers  of  eminent  domain  Privately  devel- 
oped new  towns,  moreover,  by  definition  must 
serve  the  market,  which  tends  to  flU  them 
with  housing  for  middle-  to  upper-income 
families  rather  than  the  poor." 

The  choice  before  America  is  really  not  be- 
tween new  cities  and  old  Population  pres- 
sure will  force  outward  expansion.  But  by 
present  drift,  tbls  will  be  unplanned  accre- 
tion—plotted for  quick  profit  rather  than 
public  need  What  Is  needed  Is  national  con- 
cern for  the  commonweal  in  the  location 
and  design  of  new  cities:  a  kind  of  Inner 
space  program. 


MANY    POLLUTION    PROBLEMS    AS- 
SOCIATED  WITH    ENERGY   USE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF     MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  is  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  the  environmental  ef- 
fects of  producing  power,  and  House  and 
Senate  conferees  are  meeting  to  resolve 
differences  in  the  two  bodies'  versions  of 
the  related  Water  Quality  Act  of  1969 
and  the  National  Policy  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  Act. 

In  connection  with  these  on-going  ac- 
tivities. I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  a  timely  report  on  the 
general  subject  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion associated  with  energy  use.  prepared 
by  Rupert  Cutler  of  East  Lansing,  Mich., 
for  use  in  fulfillment  of  a  resource  de- 
velopment policy  class  assignment  at 
Michigan  State  University.  Mr.  Cutler, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
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gan's  School  of  Natural  Resources,  is 
pursuing  graduate  studies  at  MSU  fol- 
lowing 14  years"  experience  on  the  staffs 
of  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  and  the  Wilderness  Society. 
The  text  of  the  report  follows: 

Many    Pollution    Problems   Associated 

With    Energy    Use 

I  By  M.  Rupert  Cutler) 

Anyone  who  tries  to  Inform  himself  In 
some  depth  with  regard  to  the  pollution  prob- 
lems which  may  be  created  by  the  continued 
use  of  our  present  means  of  producing  elec- 
tricity and  powering  our  surface  and  air 
transportation  machines  will  end  up  wanting 
to  recommend  that  immediate  changes  of 
emphasis  be  made  In  Federal  and  State  reg- 
ulatory, research,  and  development  policies 
In  these  fields. 

If  we  continue  to  build  larger  and  larger 
conventional  steam-electric  stations  and  If 
we  permit  millions  of  new  vehicles  powered 
with  Internal  combustion  engines  to  roll  ofl 
our  assembly  lines  every  year  for  many  more 
years,  we  could  make  our  environment  un- 
Uvable. 

Consumption  of  energy  In  all  forms  Is  grow- 
ing at  an  annual  rate  of  three  to  four  per- 
cent. The  electric  power  demand  In  the 
United  States— and  in  Michigan— has 
doubled  about  every  10  years,  and  this  growth 
rate  Is  expected  to  continue.  Yet  the  present 
"state  of  the  art.  '  in  the  power  and  energy 
fields,  Is  very  Inefflclent.  This  In  Itoelf  Is  un- 
fortunate when  the  limited  "fund"  or  non- 
renewable resource  characteristics  of  our 
coal,  oil,  gas  and  uranium  supplies  are  con- 
sidered. More  challenging  are  the  adverse 
health,  safety,  and  environmental  Impact  as- 
pects of  our  conventional  power  ystems, 
particularly  when  they  are  simply  ei  lEu^ed. 
and  enlarged  again,  to  provide  the  energy 
needs  of  an  affluent  and  expanding  popu- 
lation. 

ALTERNATIVE     POWER     SOURCES    NEEDED 

However,  those  who  would  urge  our  gov- 
ernments to  turn  their  research  and  develop- 
ment attention  and  their  financial  backing 
to  new  power  and  energy  approaches,  such  as 
electrogasdynamics.  magnetohydrodynamlcs. 
thermlonlcs.  solar  energy,  tidal  power,  hydro 
power  from  glacier-melting,  heat  from  the 
earth's  core  (geothermal  steam)  and  gar- 
bage Incineration  for  electrical  generation; 
low-frlctiop,  refrigerated  underground  power 
lines  to  permit  pwwer  plant  construction 
farther  from  cities;  and  practical  steam  and 
electric  oars  and  more  attractive  forms  of 
mass  transportation,  find  themselves  In  some- 
what the  same  difficult  posture  as  that  of 
someone  pleading  for  more  money  for  de- 
velopment or  discovery  of  biological  pest  con- 
trols, to  take  the  place  of  nonselective  and 
persistent  chemical  blocldes  such  as  DDT. 

Just  as  chemical  manufacturers  have  op- 
posed limitations  on  the  use  of  their  products 
and  resist  the  appropriation  of  public  funds 
to  discover  alternatives  to  them,  so  may  we 
expect  coal,  oil,  nuclear  power  and  Internal 
combustion  engine-manufacturing  Interests 
to  attempt  to  hold  us  on  our  present  power- 
and-energy  course,  short-sighted  though  It 
may  be.  As  the  radioactivity,  heat,  oil  spills 
and  oxides  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur 
In  the  air  lncre;ise,  Interest  will  have  to  In- 
crease In  the  development  of  less  dangerous 
means  of  producing  power  and  energy. 

Nuclear  power  appears  to  represent  the 
gravest  threat  yet  to  our  environment. 
While,  at  present,  nuclear  power  plants  pro- 
vide only  about  one  percent  of  the  nation's 
260  minion  kilowatts  of  generating  capaci- 
ty, some  120  nuclear-powered  steam-elec- 
trlc-statlons  are  expected  to  be  In  opera- 
tion In  the  US,  by  the  mld-1970's,  generat- 
ing a  total  of  some  95  million  kilowatts. 
By  1980.  the  nuclear  share  will  be  30  per- 
cent of  an  estimated  total  U.S.  generating 
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capacity  of  530  million  kilowatts.  (Canada 
Is  In  this  ballgame.  too;  one-third  of  On- 
tario's power  is  exi)ected  to  come  from  nu- 
clear reactors  by  1980.  and  nuclear  plants 
also  are*  being  built  In  Quebec  and  Mani- 
toba.) 

"NUKES"  MAY  BE  DANCEROrs 

The  "nukes, "  as  they're  called,  will  be 
built  near  large  cities.  Most  will  be  of  a 
size  never  before  attempted  by  scientists 
and  engineers.  (Only  13  nuclear  plants  with 
a  total  capacity  of  less  than  three  million 
kilowatts  are  operable  today,  but  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  and  Electric  Company  Is  about  to 
construct  an  eight  million  kilowatt  power 
plant  on  the  California  coast  north  of  Santa 
Barbara.)  These  plants  could  be  termed  gi- 
gantic nuclear  experiments.  Although  every 
safety  precaution  Is  taken,  still  they  are 
capable  of  exploding  as  a  result  of  human 
error  In  construction  or  operation,  releas- 
ing clouds  of  radioactive  particles,  killing 
thousands  of  people,  injuring  many  thou- 
sands more,  doing  billions  of  dollars  of 
property  damage,  and  making  agricultural 
restrictions  mandatory  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  square  miles. 

(Even  the  "planned  releases"  of  radio- 
active pollution,  from  such  sources  as  com- 
mercial and  test  reactors,  nuclear  ships, 
uranium  mills,  plutonlum  factories,  and 
fuel  reprocessing  plants,  totaled  about  13 
million  curies  per  year  between  1955  and 
1965.  And  fallout  due  to  bomb  testing,  re- 
actor and  nuclear  transportation  accidents, 
and  possible  escape  of  stored  high-level  ra- 
dioactive wastes — 10,000  million  curies  of 
radioactive  wastes  are  In  storage — was  not 
Included  In  this  total.  Concentrations  of 
Iodine — 131  In  cattle  thyroids  in  wide  areas 
of  the  western  United  States  have  been 
tracted  to  exhaust  gases  from  nuclear  re- 
actors and  associated  fuel  processing 
plants  .  .  .  and  the  age  of  the  atom  has 
Just  begun.) 

By  1995,  according  to  a  US.  Public  Health 
Service  estimate,  we  will  have  two  billion 
gallons  of  self-bolllng,  "hot"  radioactive 
wastes  on  hand  In  large  steel  tanks  shielded 
by  earth  and  concrete.  This  material  stays 
radioactive  for  hundreds  of  years.  Hopefully, 
these  tanks  will  never  rupture  or  be  mis- 
handled. 

RADIOACrrVITY  CONCENTRATED  BY  PLANTS 

Even  In  the  normal,  day-to-day  operation 
of  civilian  nuclear-powered  steam-electric 
stations,  a  small  amount  of  radioactivity 
usually  Is  lost  Into  the  surrounding  air  and 
water  .  .  .  and  It  may  reach  man,  eventually, 
through  the  condenser-cooling  water  he 
drinks  at  some  downstream  point  and 
through  the  food  he  eats:  crops  irrigated 
with  slightly  radioactive  water;  fish  from 
streams  and  lakes  where  radioactivity  has 
been  concentrated  In  algae  at  the  base  of 
the  food  chain;  and  meat  from  livestock 
which  heis  grazed  on  plants  which  have  ab- 
sorbed radioactivity  from  the  air. 

Radiation  has  been  {Keltlvely  linked  to 
cancer,  leukemia,  brain  daxnage.  cataracts, 
sterility,  genetic  defects  and  mutations,  and 
shortening  of  life.  Those  who  find  them- 
selves subject  to  these  afflictions  may  ask 
with  Justification  that  we  turn  away  from 
atomic  energy  as  a  source  of  electricity  pro- 
duction Eis  soon  as  It  becomes  practical  to  do 
so. 

Not  only  must  we  worry  about  our  utility 
company  technicians'  ability  to  handle  safely 
the  200  radioactive  Isotopes  produced  as  by- 
products of  reactor  operation,  but  we  must 
brace  ourselves  to  cope  with  the  fantastic 
demands  of  nuclear  power  plants  for  cooling 
water,  soon  to  be  the  greatest  single  with- 
drawal use  of  water. 

THERMAL    POLLUTION 

Healed  waste  water  discharges  are  termed 
"thermal  pollution"  when  they  deny  a  bene- 
ficial and  desired  use.  such  as  when  they  de- 
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plete  a  desired  game  fish  population  and 
destroy  a  river,  lake  or  coastal  area's  recrea- 
tion values. 

Fortunately,  the  national  thermal  pollu- 
tion load  potentially  about  to  boll  all  our 
surface  waters  has  a  chance  of  being  dis- 
sipated without  great  harm  to  the  environ- 
ment, through  the  use  of  water -cooling  sys- 
tems at  each  power  plant — If  they  are  in- 
stalled at  every  plant  requiring  them  from 
an  ecological  standpoint. 

Proponents  of  nuclear  fuel  are  fond  of 
pointing  out  that  it  does  not  require  vast 
transportation  and  storage  facilities  to  sup- 
ply the  power  plant  (one  pound  of  uranium, 
completely  consumed,  provides  the  heat 
equivalent  to  2.7  million  tons  of  coal)  and 
that  It  does  not  require  oxygen  to  "burn", 
thus  causing  no  direct  air  pollution  from 
combustion. 

However,  one  must  also  note  that  current 
nucleer  technology  Involves  use  of  only  about 
one  percent  of  the  potential  energy  of  ura- 
nium, savings  on  nuclear  production  of  elec- 
tricity can  only  be  gained  by  construction  of 
huge  plants,  and  our  known  uranium  re- 
serves may  run  out  before  the  end  of  the 
century  If  used  at  the  contemplated  rate. 
Disposal  of  nuclear  waste  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  and  there  is  always  the  possibility  of 
a  nuclear  explosion. 

WASTE    HEAT    KILLS    FISH 

But  of  most  relevance  here  Is  the  fact  that 
current  nuclear  electrical  techniques  pro- 
duce 50  to  60  percent  more  waste  heat  i>er 
kilowatt  than  combustion-steam  methods  of 
electrical  production.  The  result  Is  forecasts 
like  this: 

By  the  year  2000,  one-sixth  of  the  normal 
dally  watershed  runoff  In  the  U,S.  will  pass 
through  the  cooling  system  of  an  electrical 
plant.  On  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  stream  and 
river  flow  during  most  of  the  year  will  be 
used  150  percent  for  cooling  purposes 
through  re-use.  (Already,  one  river  In  the 
East  has  reached  a  temperature  of  143*  P. 
downstream  from  a  nuclear  plant,  although 
generally  the  "once-through  cooling  process 
raises  water  temperatures  "only"  from  10  to 
30  degrees.) 

Heated  water  is  more  likely  to  be  cloudy 
.ind  "salty,"  and  It  will  hold  less  dissolved 
oxygen.  The  value  of  water  for  drinking,  rec- 
reation and  Industrial  use  normally  de- 
creases as  the  water  temperature  Increases. 
Higher-temperature  waters  which  contain 
organic  nutrients  (this  could  include  sew- 
age) provide  Ideal  conditions  for  the  devel- 
opment of  slime  or  nuisance  aquatic  weeds. 
When  these  plants  die,  taste  and  odor  prob- 
lems In  drinking  water  result.  Changes  in  en- 
vironmental temperature  completely  disrupt 
aquatic  ecosystems;  eleven  flsh  kills  attrib- 
utable to  thermal  pollution  already  have 
been  reported  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration. 

LOCAL     EXAMPLES 

Challenging  local  situations  Include  these 
m  Lake  Michigan  and  In  Washington  State: 

In  Lake  Michigan,  all  existing  fossil-fueled 
power  plants  operating  at  full  capacity  now 
discharge  300  trillion  British  Thermal  Units 
per  year  In  cooling  water.  Within  five  years, 
seven  nuclear  power  plants  are  going  to  be 
built  on  the  shores  of  Liake  Michigan  which 
by  themselves  will  add  an  additional  388  tril- 
lion BTU's  per  year  to  Lake  Michigan.  Within 
15  years,  steam  p>ower  plants  on  liake  Mich- 
igan will  require  more  water  per  year  for  cool- 
ing than  flows  into  the  lake  annually  from 
all  of  its  major  tributaries.  The  rise  of  the 
temperature  In  Lake  Michigan  may  not  rise 
one-tenth  of  a  degree  annually,  but  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  at  power  plant  outfalls 
may  rise  substantially,  damaging  aquatic 
ecolog^y  in  that  vicinity.  (And  If  evaporative 
cooling  towers  are  used  by  these  plants,  by 
the  year  2000  they  may  consiune  half  as  much 
water  as  Is  lised  by  the  City  of  Chicago.) 
Goodbye,  coho  salmon? 
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On  the  Columbia  River  in  Washington 
State,  with  the  development  of  electric  power 
at  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  plant  at 
Hanford.  the  river's  temperattxre  has  risen 
7"=  P..  to  a  level  critical  to  the  survival  of 
salmon  flngerllngs  and  conducive  to  the 
spread  of  a  deadly  bacterial  flsh  disease, 
columnarls.  Goodbye,  chlnook  salmon? 

COOLING  SYSTEMS  MUST  BE  USED 

Because  only  part  of  the  heat  input  (coal, 
oil,  gas  or  fissionable  material)  Is  converted 
directly  Into  electric  energy  in  any  thermal 
plant,  the  remainder  of  the  heat  from  the 
fuel  must  be  safely  rejected  to  the  environ- 
ment. This  Is  usually  done  with  cooling  sys- 
tems using  large  quantities  of  water.  The 
water  is  used  to  condense  the  steam  after 
it  has  passed  through  a  turbine. 

The  three  types  of  thermal  plant  cooling 
systems  in  normal  use  are  (1)  the  "one- 
through"  system  (most  common)  where  the 
cooling  water  Is  taken  from  a  suitable  source, 
pumped  through  a  condenser,  and  the 
treated  water  returned  to  the  original  body 
of  water;  (2)  two  types  of  cooling  towers, 
the  "wet"  tower.  In  which  the  water  Is  cooled 
by  direct  contact  with  the  air  (vapor  plumes 
from  these  huge  towers  may  result  In  fog, 
mist  and  Ice)  and  the  "dry"  tower  (consid- 
ered an  excellent  system  by  conservation- 
ists) In  which  water  Is  cooled  Inside  a  coll 
around  which  air  flows  similar  to  an  auto- 
mobile radiator;  and  (3)  the  cooling  pxjnd — 
actually  a  good-sized  reservolr^whlch  re- 
quires at  least  one  and  one-half  acres  of 
cooling  pond  water  surface  per  megawatt 
of  installed  capacity.  This  reservoir  can  have 
recreational  benefits  as  well. 

Large  evaporative-type  cooling  towers,  as 
broad  as  a  football  field  Is  long  and  one 
and  a  half  times  greater  In  height,  are  in 
use  in  England.  Water  discharged  in  a  thin 
film  Is  cooled  by  the  draft  created  by  the 
tower  through  evaporation,  then  recircu- 
lated to  the  condensers.  Large  amounts  of 
water  are  lost  In  this  process — up  to  25,000 
gallons  of  evaporated  water  per  minute. 

The  "dry"  automobile-type  system  Is  more 
expensive,  but  It  Is  the  best  solution.  Heat 
transfer  takes  place  through  an  exchanger 
directly  into  the  air  without  evajxjratlon. 
(The  Alabama  and  Georgia  Power  Com- 
panies plan  to  use  this  closed  system  cycle 
approach  at  their  new  Chattahoochee  River 
and  Altamaha  River  nuclear  plants.) 

Some  plants  now  under  construction  will 
utilize  a  variation  of  the  once-through  sys- 
tem Involving  dlfluser  pipes  to  create  turbu- 
lence and  produce  a  rapid  and  complete  mix- 
ing with  the  river  water  of  the  warm-water 
discharge.  Large  underwater  pljjes  will  ex- 
tend across  the  bottom  of  the  river,  with 
thousands  of  small  holes  perforating  the 
face  of  each  plj*  through  which  the  warm 
water  will  be  discharged  and  rapidly  cooled 
by  thorough  mixing,  to  keep  river  temper- 
atures within  prescribed  limits. 

EVAPORATION  LOSS  GREAT 

About  20  acre-feet  of  water  are  lost  to 
evaporation  for  every  1.000  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tricity generated  In  conventional  steam- 
electric  stations.  Thus,  the  1.5  million  kilo- 
watt Mohave  steam  plant  under  construc- 
tion on  the  lower  Colorado  River  in  south- 
em  Nevada  will  consume  about  30.000  acre- 
feet  of  water  a  year,  and  the  huge  coal-fired 
steam  generating  plants  now  under  con- 
struction In  the  Pour  Corners  area  of  Ari- 
zona, Colorado.  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  with 
a  total  capacity  of  15  million  kilowatts  will 
consume  300,000  acre-feet  of  water  a  year 
at  a  cost  to  other  beneficial  ones  of  $30  bil- 
lion— a  sizeable  loss. 

One-third  of  the  yearly  freshwater  runoff 
in  the  U.S,  Is  expected  to  be  required  to  cool 
steam-electric  station  condensers  within  30 
years,  when  some  two  billion  kilowatts  of 
electricity  may  be  generated.  Conditions  may 
well  prevail  for  substantial  flsh  kills.  And. 
according  to  the  Sp>ort  Pishing  Institute,  no 
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one  can  say  at  this  time  that  this  waste  heat 
has  beneficial  value,  because  there  has  not 
been  one  practical  demonstration  of  utiliz- 
ing the  waste  heat  from  steam  electric  sta- 
tions other  than  under  local  and  restricted 
domestic  management  of  oyster  production. 
What  should  be  done?  The  President's 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  in  a  report 
contributed  to  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration,  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  has  optimistically  pre- 
dicted that,  with  coordinated  planning,  these 
new  power  plants  can  be  fitted  Into  the  land- 
scape and  designed  so  as  to  have  a  minimal 
Impact  'on  the  surrounding  environment, 
while  providing  the  low-cost,  reliable,  safe 
power  we  will  need.  And  the  Vice-President's 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Is  thinking  In 
terms  of  thermal  "enrichment"  for  the  Great 
L.akes.  Now,  let's  go  beyond  that  rosy  view. 

OUR    LIFE    SUPPORT    SYSTEM    ENDANGERED' 

Traditionally,  power  companies  have  only 
needed  to  meet  local  zoning  requirements 
to  build  thermal  plants.  There  has  been  no 
requirements  that  power  companies  secure 
any  approval  for  the  construction  of  a  ther- 
mal steamplant  from  any  Government 
agency,  except  for  nuclear  plants  which  have 
to  get  an  AEC  license,  although  Michigan 
now  requires  Water  Resources  Commission 
approval  of  thermal  and  other  discharges. 
■We  find  ourselves,  however,  at  a  stage  of 
development  where  the  non-expandable, 
ecological  p>ortlon  of  our  life  support  system 
may  be  endangered  by  the  expanding  In- 
dustrial portion,  and  additional  restrictions 
on  thermal  Inputs  to  the  water  environment 
are  necessary. 

One  problem  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  Is  that  It  does  not  authorize  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  attach  condi- 
tions to  Its  construction  permits  to  control 
thermal  and  other  non-radlologlcal  sources 
of  pollution.  The  Commission's  regulatory 
authority  Is  restricted  to  consideration  of 
radiological  health  and  safety  and  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security. 

Senator  Muskle,  who  found  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion arguing  In  hearing  after  hearing  that 
their  primary  authorizations  take  precedence 
over  water  quality  requirements,  contends 
that  the  AEC  should  be  conditioning  its  con- 
struction p)ermlts  on  Inclusion  of  water-cool- 
ing plans  now.  A  1966  P*resldentlal  order 
require  Federal  contrawitors  to  comply  with 
Federal  water  quality  standards,  and  the 
licenses  granted  by  the  AEC  constitute  con- 
tracts, he  maintains.  But  the  AEC  has  been 
reluctant  to  saddle  the  Infant  nuclear  pwwer 
industry  with  water-cooling  restrictions 
while  coal,  oil  and  gas-fuel  power  plants 
escape  regulation. 

(Conventionally  fueled  powerplants  only 
need  Federal  permission  for  construction 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  when  their  con- 
struction plans  Include  structures  on  navi- 
gable waters.  The  coal  Industry  lobby  kept 
coal-fired  plants  from  being  Included  under 
the  permit  requirements  of  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1969.  TVA  does  not  have  to  obtain 
a  permit  from  anyone  to  build  its  huge 
steam-electric  stations.) 

TEMPERATURE   STANDABDS    BEING    ADOPTED 

Under  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  could  require  the 
setting  of  standards  by  the  states  to  deal 
with  thermal  pollution  from  all  sources.  This 
process  appears  to  be  tinder  way  now;  all  of 
the  states  either  have  adopted  or  are  in  the 
process  of  adopting  temperature  provisions 
In  their  water  quality  standards  for  Inter- 
state waters. 

Because  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  had  no  Jurisdiction  to  consider  the  en- 
vironmental effects  of  Its  licensing  function. 
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the  potential  hazard*  of  thermal  dischargee 
have  not  received  adequate  pre-lnatallaUon 
consideration  Some  federal  agencies  have 
tried  to  come  up  wrlth  thermal  pollution 
preventive  prograncis,  Including  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  AEC  can  control 
construction  and  radioactivity  levels  of  nu- 
clear planu,  and  has  asked  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  review  nuclear  power  plant 
proposals  before  the  AEC  approves  them. 
These  Interior  Department  reviews  have  been 
made  primarily  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Klsh- 
erles  and  Wildlife  and  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration. 

While  the  FWPCA  has  called  attention  to 
potential  thermal  pollution  problems  and 
has  recommended  necessary  control  meas- 
ures. It  has  no  direct  authority  to  require 
Inclusion  of  faculties  such  as  cooling  towers 
or  other  devices  as  .a  condition  for  the  licens- 
ing of  nuclesu:  power  plan*^,  even  though  the 
current  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
vl8t)ry  Board  to  the  President  went  on  record 
In  December,  1968,  as  recommending  that 
no  new  thermal  power  genenitlng  facility  be 
built  without  full  and  comprehensive  con- 
sideration by  state  agencies  and  by  the 
FWPCA-  of  water  pollution  problems  caused 
by  the.<»t6charge  of  heat  and  a  full  study  of 
solutions  to  these  problems." 

The  Federal  Witter  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration 18  being  advised  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee for  Fish.  Other  Aquatic  Life  and  Wild- 
life of  the  National  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee lo  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  on 
Water  Quality  Criteria,  as  to  temperature 
limits  for  various  .species  of  flsh  for  various 
latitudes  of  the  US.,  and  is  conducting  its 
own  National  Thermal  Pollution  Research 
Program  at  its  Pacltlc  Northwest  Water  Lab- 
oratory at  CorvBlUs.  Oregon.  The  National 
Water  Quality  L»b  at  Duluth  also  is  studying 
the  problem. 

THE  WATOt  gUALrrV  ACT  or  1969 

Under  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1969.  If  it 
passes  Congress  this  year,  agencies  such  as 
the  AEC,  which  now  contend  they  have  no 
legislative  authority  to  consider  environmen- 
tal values,  will  be  given  the  authority,  the 
responsibility,  and  a  directive  to  do  so  ..  . 
either  this  ur  the  States  will  be  charged  with 
certifying  t.nat  any  thermal  discharge  Is  in 
substantial  compliance  with  appropriate 
water  quality  standards.  This  certification 
would  be  required  before  any  utility  could 
obtain  any  Federal  license  or  permit  required 
by  law  for  construction  which  would  result 
Iri  any  discharges  Into  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States.  Without  the  required 
State  certification,  no  Federal  agency  could 
i.ssue  ,1  construction  license  or  i>ermlt.  More- 
over, if  the  certification  Is  obtained  and  the 
license  or  permit  is  Issued,  it  must  contain 
any  conditions  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  finds  necessary  to  Insure  compliance 
with  the  water  quality  standards  of  any 
downstream  States  which  might  be  adversely 
affected  by  discharges  from  the  licensed 
facility. 

Unfor' unately,  not  all  non-nuclear  power- 
plants  will  be  subject  to  these  new  controls. 
Coverage  of  coal,  oil,  and  gas-fired  power- 
plants  was  opposed  by  representatives  of  the 
coal  Industrv  during  the  subcommittee's 
hearlng.s  on  the  legislation. 

In  Michigan,  power  companies  and  the 
State  are  attempting  to  work  out  sound  pro- 
cedures and  regulations  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment. Using  Information  gained  from 
present  research  projects,  the  State  hopes 
to  be  able  to  predict — and  require,  where 
necessary — appropriate  restrictions  on  waste 
heat  Inputs  to  the  water  environment  prior 
to  the  operation  of  new  generating  facilities 
that  are  now  In  the  planning  stages.  In 
Michigan,  new  uses  of  water  for  waste  dis- 
posal—  including  heat  discharges — require  a 
permit  Issued  by  the  State  Water  Resources 
Commission  whtch  contains  detailed  Instruc- 
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tloiu  necessary  to  protect  the  receiving 
waters  from  impairment,  tailored  to  protect 
the  unique  aquatic  resources  and  legitimate 
usee  of  the  receiving  waters. 

PUBLIC    MOST    SUPPORT    COimOl. 

Michigan's  Qovernor  William  Mllllken  put 
the  burden  on  conservationists  when  be  re- 
cently stated,  "I  am  confident  that  a  success- 
ful program  for  the  control  of  thermal  pol- 
lution is  a  realistic  goal,  but  only  so  long  aa 
the  public  continues  their  aggressive  active 
support." 

Thermal  pollution  control  standards  were 
established  in  August  of  1660  by  New  York's 
Water  Resources  Commission,  and  Oovemor 
Rockefeller  formally  announced  his  was  the 
first  State  government  to  do  so. 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  recently  suggested 
th»t  the  President's  Environmental  Quality 
Council  organize  federal-state-local  task 
forces  to  make  thorough  analyses  of  proposed 
nuclear  power  plant  projects  and  develop 
recommendations  for  action  for  the  con- 
sideration of  all  levels  of  government.  These 
would  be  undertaken  in  full  cooperation  with 
the  power  company  Involved,  not  to  frustrate 
plans  to  meet  escalating  power  needs,  but  to 
assure  that  the  facility  will  be  managed  on 
standards  which  will  preserve  other  impor- 
tant values  and  benefits  to  society. 

Carlos  Fetterolf  of  the  Michigan  Water  Re- 
sources Commission  put  the  problem  in  this 
light. 

"Biologists  have  seen  the  aquatic  environ- 
ment degraded  by  one  source  after  another 
Each  one  started  out  as  "Just  a  little  bit 
which  won't  hurt  anything"  and  then  grew 
to  unmanageable  proportions  The  control  of 
thermal  dischargee  is  not  an  intolerable  eco- 
nomic hardship,  especially  when  viewed  In 
conjunction  with  overall  pollution  control. 
The  attitude  of  doing  .is  little  as  possible  to 
protect  our  waters  must  give  way  to  a  phil- 
osophy that  It  Is  essential  for  man  today  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  Insuring  future 
generations  their  rightful  legacy  of  clean 
water." 

DAMS    DESTROY    SCENIC    RIVERS 

As  compared  with  steam-electric  stations 
which  pose  a  difflcuit  thermal  pDllution  chal- 
lenge, water  power,  or  hydro  power,  ofters  few 
pollution  problems.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
electric  power  generated  in  the  U.S.  today  is 
hydroelectric,  the  non-Federal  half  of  which 
is  reanilated  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. Under  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  of 
1920.  the  PPC  is  not  supposed  to  Issue  a  li- 
cense for  a  hydroelectric  project  unless  it 
can  find  that  the  project  will  be  "beet 
adapted  to  a  comprehensive  plan  of  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  for  power  and  all 
other  beneficial  uses.  Including  flsh  and  wild- 
life resources,  involved  " 

The  PPC  may  require  special  facilities  in 
the  interest  of  fish  and  wildlife  at  the  li- 
censee's expense,  but  it  can't  replace  the 
natural  river  and  associated  flsh  and  wild- 
life habitat— not  to  mention  rich  agricultural 
landa — lost  under  the  power  reservoir;  in  this 
context,  some  might  call  a  power  dam  and  its 
fluctuating  reservoir  "esthetic  f>oUution." 
Western  big  game  winter  range  is  particularly 
susceptible  to  Irreplaceable  losses  resulting 
from  dam  construction. 

When  water  passes  through  a  hydroelectric 
plant,  there  Is  substantially  no  change  in  its 
temi>erature — no  thermal  pollution  effect — 
but  oxygen-depleted  waters  from  deep  In  the 
reservoir  can  be  released  to  the  detriment  of 
downstream  aquatic  life,  and  downstream 
areas  can  be  de-watered  when  water  is  held 
back  In  reservoirs.  The  reservoirs  themselves 
can  become  unsightly  mud  flats  when  drawn 
down  for  power  production.  Dams  cut  off 
salmon,  shad  and  other  mlg^ratory  flsh  runs. 

Further  study  of  many  small.  Isolated, 
high-cost  hydroelectric  generating  plants 
now  Is  being  abandoned  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment in  favor  of  a  transmission  grid 
system  for  larger  generation  plants,  but  In- 
terior still  talks  about  building  a  huge  dam 
on   the  Yukon  River  in  Alaska  to  provide 
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some  four  million  kilowatts  to  power  North 
Slope  oil  and  mining  developments. 

Another  controversial  project  is  the  pro- 
posed Dlckey-Llncoln  School  hydro  dam  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  would  like  to  build  on  the 
St.  Johns  River  in  Maine.  It's  830  megawatts 
of  nonpolluting  power  versus  wild  river 
canoeing  opportunities,  north  woods  wildlife, 
and  productive  spruce  forests,  in  this 
instance. 

OIL  POLLUTION    OPPORTtTmrilS    NUMEKOU8 

Electricity  generation  presently  accounts 
for  only  about  20  percent  of  total  U.S.  fuel 
consumption.  All  of  this  fuel  poses  pollu- 
tion problems  In  its  extraction,  transporta- 
tion, and  combustion.  Oil  and  gasoline  usu- 
ally have  to  be  brought  to  their  place  of  use 
from  a  long  way  off.  This  fuel  has  to  be  trans- 
ported, refined,  and  transported  again  before 
it's  burned.  This  involves  tanker  ships  or 
pipelines,  rer.iieries,  tanker  train  cars  or 
trucks,  and  stack  or  exhaust  emissions. 

I^et's  talk  about  tankers  first. 

Our  coasts  are  regularly  hit  with  destruc- 
tive oil  spill-s.  usually  caused  by  thoughtless 
tanker  captains  who.  as  soon  as  they  reach 
open  water,  eliminate  residue  oil  from  their 
ballast  tanks  and  bilges.  This  oil  covers  our 
outer  beaches  like  asphalt.  Then  there  is  a 
tremendous  potential  for  tanker  accidents, 
of  the  ships  Involved  in  trade  along  the 
.Mlantlc  Coast,  tor  example,  one  vessel  In 
every  live  carries  oil  as  its  principal  cargo. 
Rigid  certification  of  these  tanker  crews 
mieht  help  assure  a  more  respoi^slble  atti- 
tude, more  Technical  tkill,  and  fewer  acci- 
deiit.s. 

During  the  Torrey  Canyon.  Ocean  Eagle. 
Santa  Barbara  and  other  serious  spills,  it  was 
found  that  the  injudicious  application  of 
chemicals  designed  to  c  lean  up  oil  spills  may 
iTing  as  much  damage  to  the  fish,  birds  and 
other  natuial  resources  as  the  oil  Itself.  Safe 
guidelines  and  standards  are  needed  for  these 
chemicals. 

SUPERTANICERS    CAN    HAVE    ACCIDENTS 

The  seven  major  American  oil  companies 
who  own  almost  half  of  the  total  tanker  ton- 
nage operating  under  the  .American  flag  have 
realized  immense  ."savings  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  giant  200.000-  to  500.000-dead- 
weight-ton  tankers.  A  200.000-ton  tanker  can 
carry  65  million  gallons  of  crude  oil.  and  fu- 
ture tankers  may  carry  up  to  84  million  gal- 
lons of  oil  each 

Compare  this  with  the  reported  231.000 
gallons  spilled  from  Unon  Oil's  rig  off  the 
Santa  Barbara  coast.  If  such  a  tanker  broke 
up  on  the  rocks  off  Machiasport,  Maine,  for 
example,  where  New  England  forces  are  pro- 
posing constructitii  of  an  oil  refinery,  the 
Northeast  Coast  would  have  a  disaster  which 
would  dwarf  both  the  Santa  Barbara  episode 
and  the  Torrey  Canyon  wreck. 

From  a  cost  standpoint.  If  a  200.000-gross- 
tou  tanker  were  to  break  up  off  the  coast  of 
the  United  Stales  and  if  the  cost  of  the 
cleanup  were  only  $118  per  ton.  the  total 
cost  would  be  $23.6  million.  Even  vinder  the 
proposed  Water  Quality  Act  of  1969 — a  bill 
which  would  prohibit  the  discharge  of  oil 
Into  the  navigable  waters  of  the  U.S.  from 
tankers  or  on-or-off -shore  facilities — the  lim- 
itation of  liability  is  established  at  only  $125 
per  gross  ton  or  $14  million,  whichever  is 
the  lesser,  for  any  spill  not  the  result  of  neg- 
ligence or  a  willful  act.  Thus,  the  U.S.  could 
be  stuck  with  a  $10  million  cleanup  bill  for 
such  an  accident  even  if  this  legislation — a 
great  improvement  over  present  ambiguity-  • 
passes  Congress. 

Tf>e  recent  success  of  the  tanker  Man- 
hattan in  breaching  the  Northwest  Passage 
for  commercial  purposes  will  spur  construc- 
tion of  a  fleet  of  immense  supertankers,  to 
transport  oil  from  Alaska's  North  Slope  to 
the  United  States  East  Coast  Already,  one 
oil  company  has  ordered  two  supertankers  to 
move  oil  from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  to 
California. 
Other  oil-transportation  pollution  threats 
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Include  (1)  oil  slicks  associated  with  the 
pumping  out  of  crtly  ballast  water  by  tankers 
adjacent  to  terminals  (this  will  become  a 
major  headache  in  the  Valdez,  Alaska  estuary 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line from  the  North  Slope) ;  (2)  the  800-mlle, 
48-lnch  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Itself,  which 
could  leak  under  the  Yukon  River  or  at  some 
other  ecologically  sensitive  point:  (3)  spills 
In  the  oil  fields:  and  (4)  accidents  involving 
tanker  trucks,  railroad  tank  cars,  oil  and 
gasoline  river  barges,  and  oil  storage  tanks  at 
"tank  farms"  and  refineries. 

TONS  OF  AIR  POLLUTION  PRODUCED  DAtLT 

Air  may  be  one  of  those  "best  things  in 
life"  that  is  free,  but  the  United  States  is 
busily  contributing  ISO  million  tons  of  ah- 
pollution  Into  the  world's  atmosphere  an- 
nually 

In  Los  Angeles,  oxides  of  nitrogen  emitted 
by  various  air  pollution  sources  are  used  to 
track  down  causes  of  smog  and  related 
phenomena.  There,  automobiles  produce  68 
percent  of  these  oxides  dally,  electric  power 
generating  plants  come  In  second  with  14 
percent,  oil  refineries  contribute  4  percent, 
and  the  heating  of  homes  and  offices  on  cold 
days  results  In  eVj  percent  of  the  nitric  oxide 
production.  As  a  stopgap,  automotive  engi- 
neers have  proposed  simply  retarding  the 
spark  on  car  engines  to  reduce  cylinder  tem- 
peratures and  cut  nitric  oxide  emissions.  This 
.should  reduce  smog,  which  is  formed  when 
nitric  oxide  picks  up  another  atom  of  oxygen 
to  form  nitrogen  dioxide. 

But  we  have  far  to  go:  In  January,  1967  In 
Los  Angeles  County,  gasoline-powered  motor 
vehicles  accounted  for  12.465  tons  out  of  a 
total  of  14.610  tons,  or  85.3  percent,  of  con- 
taminents  emitted  Into  the  ambient  air  daily. 
The  new  air  pollution  control  devices  on 
cars  are  reducing  the  hydrocarbon  and  carbon 
monoxide  emissions,  but  are  not  catching  the 
nitric  oxide  .  .  or  the  toxic  lead,  which  re- 
fineries can  eliminate  If  they  have  to. 

CARS  THE  IVIAJOR  CAUSE 

Nationally,  the  "Infernal"  combustion  ma- 
chine is  blamed  for  60  percent  of  all  air 
pollution — 84  million  tons  annually — and  for 
causing  pulmonary  emphysema,  chronic 
bronchitis,  lung  cancer,  genetic  mutations, 
degeneration  of  pulmonary  functions,  in- 
creased sensitivity  of  various  allergic  condi- 
tions, acceleration  of  pre-exlsrtlng  heart 
disease,  numerous  other  kinds  of  reeplratory 
and  circulatory  diseases,  and  even  the  com- 
mon cold. 

Another  result  of  all  this  "hard"  matter  In 
the  air  is  the  screening  off  cf  lieat  from  the 
sun  In  the  last  20  years,  according  to  Reld 
Bryson  of  Wisconsin  University,  the  world's 
temperature  has  dropped  one-third  of  a  de- 
gree because  of  this  effect.  A  drop  of  only 
four  degrees,  Bryson  says,  would  bring  on 
another  ice  age. 

Air  pollution  first  loomed  as  a  major  U.S. 
problem  In  1963,  when  809  people  died  In  one 
air  pollution  catastrophe  in  New  York  City. 
Now— finally — the  federal  government  Is 
spending  $2'2  million  for  development  of  a 
non-pwUutlng  engine,  while  one  Bill  Lear  is 
spending  $10  million  of  his  own  money 
toward  the  same  end. 

Says  conservationist  Arthur  Godfrey:  "One 
billion  for  sup>ersonlc  aircraft  versus  a  paltry 
2I2  million  for  non-polluting  engine  devel- 
opment— which  one  has  the  priority?  Let's 
get  real  brave,  and  stop  this  stupid  private 
automobile  Jam  that  goes  on  for  20  hours  out 
of  every  24  here  and  in  all  big  cities!  Let's 
pro\  ide  fast,  electric  or  steam  buses  on  all 
avenues  and  all  streets  and  ban  all  private 
cars  and  taxi-cabs,  and  tell  the  truc'tcs  to  get 
rid  of  their  stinking  dlesels  and  gas  engines 
and  switch  to  electric  or  steam  or  get  out." 

COMBUSTORS    FOR     JETS    NEEDED 

Let's  look  at  airplanes  Here's  one  example 
of  the  problem: 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  estimates 
that,  on  a  typical  day.  some  35  tons  of  poUut- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ant's  are  spewed  over  our  Nation's  Capitol 
from  planes  landing  and  taking  off  from 
Washington's  National  Airport. 

Answer:  Pratt  and  Whitney  has  Just  devel- 
oped a  combustor  which  will  render  all  fu- 
ture Jets  smokeless,  and  they  have  a  process 
whereby  their  existing  engines  can  be  retro- 
fitted with  the  same  result — no  smoke  and 
no  pollution  A  $15  million  appropriation  will 
buy  pollution-free  conversions  for  the  3.000 
Jet  engines  already  In  the  U.S.  commercial 
fleet:  let's  take  that  step  quickly. 

Even  outboard  motors  are  guilty:  they 
dump  overboard,  unbumed,  10  to  33  percent 
of  the  gasoline-oil  mixture  that  Is  required 
to  run  them  .  .  .  and  seven  million  of  these 
motors  are  In  daily  use  in  the  United  States. 
Technology  to  the  rescue,  please! 

LOW-SULFUB    HEATING    FUELS    SHOULD    BE    USED 

As  far  as  Industrial  and  heating  fuels  are 
concerned,  sulfur  Is  the  culprit.  Smoke,  soot, 
fly  aah  and  dust,  mixed  with  sulfurous  gases, 
hurt  vegetation  and  mar  stone  and  metal 

Three  approaches  are  being  used  in  this 
field:  changing  fuels  (from  high-sulfur-con- 
tent coal  or  oil  to  low-sulfur  coal  or  oil  or  to 
natural  gas);  taking  the  sulfur  out  of  the 
smoke  at  the  smokestack;  and  taking  the 
sulfur  out  of  the  fuel.  The  federal  Clean  Air 
Act,  which  authorizes  appropriations  .•specifi- 
cally for  research  into  air  pollution  problems 
Involving  fuels  and  motor  vehicles,  is  likely 
to  be  extended  by  Congress  this  year  to  offer 
some  hope  In  this  area. 

At  least  three  other  pollution  areas  also 
are  linked  to  power  and  energy  production: 
sulfuric  acid  pollution  of  surface  waters  from 
coal  mine  drainage  (which  would  cost  $6.6 
billion  to  clear  up,  according  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration), 
solid  wastes  ( to  be  studied  by  a  new  National 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy  under  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  of  1965),  and  noise  pollution,  in- 
cluding sonic  boom.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
no  criteria  which  indicate  the  various  levels 
of  noise  which  affect  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  people.  Nor.  for  that  matter,  are  there 
criteria  on  which  local  or  even  national 
esthetic  Judgments  can  be  based — a  whole 
separate  pollution  area. 

LET'S  HAVE  PROGRESS  WITHOUT  ENVIRONMENTAL 
CHAOS 

Our  problem  was  described  by  Jean  Mayer. 
a  population  expert  and  Special  Consultant 
to  the  President,  writing  recently  In  Colum- 
bia Forum:  "Rich  people  occupy  much  more 
space,  consume  more  of  each  natural  re- 
source, disturb  the  ecology  more,  and  create 
more  land,  air.  water,  chemical,  thermal,  and 
radioactive  pollution  than  poor  people.  The 
population  of  the  U.S.  Is  headed  toward  300 
million  In  the  next  quarter  of  a  century: 
our  Gross  National  Product  will  reach  a  tril- 
lion dollars  in  the  next  two  years.  T^iis  ex- 
plosive combination  of  people  and  money 
will  produce  even  greater  demands  for  more 
cars,  dams,  lumber,  fuel,  food,  roads,  land. 
These  demands  will  lead,  unless  checked,  to 
more  pollution,  garbage,  trash,  noise,  desecra- 
tion— and  leave  much  less  beauty  to  evoke 
our  capacity  for  wonder." 

It  also  was  eloquently  summed  up  by  Dr. 
Rene  Dubos  of  Rockefeller  University.  In 
paper  prepared  for  a  UNESCO  biosphere  con- 
ference in  1968: 

"Everywhere,  societies  seem  willing  to  ac- 
cept ugliness  for  the  sake  of  Increase  in  eco- 
nomic wealth.  Whether  natural  or  human- 
ized, the  landscape  retains  Its  beauty  only  In 
areas  that  do  not  prove  valuable  for  indus- 
trial and  economic  exploitation.  The  change 
from  wilderness  to  dump  heap  symbolizes  at 
present  the  course  of  technological  civiliza- 
tion. Yet  the  national  wealth  we  are  creating 
will  not  be  worth  having  If  Its  creation  en- 
tails the  raping  of  nature  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  environmental  charm." 

While  some  of  our  leaders  take  a  IWurvlval 
of  the  fittest "  attitude  toward  our  environ- 
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mental  crisis,  others,  including  Congressman 
Richard  L.  Ottlnger,  believe  Americans 
should  move  to  protect  themselves  by  adding 
a  "Conservation  Bill  of  Rights"  to  the  UJ5. 
Constitution  declaring  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to   an  unpolluted  environment. 

And  conservation  leaders  in  the  United 
States  Senate  expressed  these  convictions  in 
October  of  this  year  on  the  Senate  floor: 

Senate  Interior  Committee  Chairman 
Henry  M.  Jackson:  "An  environmental 
policy  Is  a  policy  for  people.  Its  primary  con- 
cern is  with  man  and  his  future.  The  basic 
principle  of  the  policy  Is  that  we  must  strive, 
in  all  that  we  do,  to  achieve  a  standard  ol 
exceUence  in  man's  relationship  to  his  physi- 
cal surroundings.  If  there  are  to  be  depar- 
tures from  this  standard  they  will  be  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  and  the  policy.  And  as  ex- 
ceptions they  will  have  to  be  Justified  In  the 
light  of  public  scrutiny.  The  National  Policy 
on  Environmental  Quality  Act  will  provide 
the  American  people  with  a  policy  that  is  in 
the  interest  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions." 

Senate  Water  Pollution  Subconmilttee 
Chairman  Edmund  Muskle:  "We  cannot  af- 
ford to  fight  our  environmental  battles  on  a 
crlsls-by-crlsls  basis,  nor  can  we  afford  to 
shut  down  tomorrow  on  the  basis  of  today's 
fears.  By  development  of  meaningful  meth- 
ods of  measurement  of  environmental  Im- 
pact, through  development  of  standards-set- 
ting procedures  at  the  local  level,  through 
careful  analysis  of  existing  and  future  land 
uses,  we  can  begin  to  order  our  progress 
without  environmental  chaos." 

Our  task  as  citizens:  simply  to  see  that  we 
do  have  progress  without  environmental 
chaos.  As  voters  and  constituents,  we  can 
make  it  happen. 
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FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS— IN 
DANGER 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed'nesday,  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  named  Richard  Nixon  said 
in  liis  book.  "Six  Crises": 

I  am  sure  that  no  candidate  is  ever  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  the  press  coverage  given 
his  activities. 

The  dissatisfaction  that  former  private 
citizen  may  be  feeling  these  days  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  concern 
lately — concern  provoked  by  the  speeches 
of  his  close  associates,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Director  of  Commimlcations, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC. 

In  a  column  appearing  today  in  the 
New  York  Post,  Clayton  Fritchey  points 
to  tlie  emerging  pattern  of  an  adminis- 
trationwlde  challenge  to  all  the  news 
media; 

IPTom  the  New  York  Post,  Nov.  19.  1969) 

Press  and  Pressure 

(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

Washington. — The  reason  Vice  President 
Agnew's  attack  on  television  is  being  taken 
so  seriously  Is  the  growing  realization  that 
it  is  not  Just  a  flash-in-the-pan  blast  at  TV. 
but  the  opening  gun  in  a  deliberate  Adminis- 
tration challenge  of  all  the  news  media. 

Since  the  Vice  Preeldent  has  little  power 
In  his  own  right,  his  now  famous  speech 


could  be  dismissed  as  of  small  consequence 
if  he  were  merely  speaking  for  himself.  But 
the  evidence  is  mounting  that  he  was  speak- 
ing for  the  Administration. 

Even  before  Presidential  Assistant  Clark 
MolIenhofT  acknowledged  that  Agnew's  at- 
tack "was  developed  by  various  White  House 
aides"  it  was  no  secret  to  the  Washington 
press  that  Nixon  and  his  inner  circle  were 
fuming  over  the  somewhat  negative  reaction 
of  some  television  commentators  to  the  Pres- 
ident's Nov.  3  speech  on  Vietnam. 

Hence,  it  was  no  great  surprise  to  learn 
officially  that  the  Agnew  television  indict- 
ment was  actually  Instigated  by  the  Presi- 
dent's staff.  Now,  however,  comes  the  more 
significant  admission  that  it  is  really  aimed 
at  all  the  media.  Including  the  printed  press. 

MoUenhoff  freely  admits  the  Agnew  state- 
ment represents  the  Administration's  con- 
cern "that  It  is  not  being  fairly  treated  by 
the  news  media."  This  has  since  been  con- 
firmed by  Herbert  Klein,  director  of  com- 
munications for  the  Nixon  Administration, 
who  says  the  meaning  of  the  Agnew  speech 
is  that  "all  media  needs  to  reexamine  itself." 

This  should  not  come  as  a  shock  to  those 
who  have  known  Nixon  over  the  years,  for 
the  President  has  an  old  score  to  settle 
with  the  press  (especially  the  written  press). 

Nixon  has  not  tried  to  disguise  his  feel- 
ings. After  his  1962  gubernatorial  defeat  In 
California  he  held  a  press  conference  and 
angrily  said:  "Now  that  all  the  members  of 
the  press  are  so  delighted  I  lost,  I'd  like  to 
make  a  statement  .  .  .  you  won't  have  Nixon 
to  kick  around  any  more." 

He  felt  so  bitterly  toward  the  dally  press, 
that  he  even  praised  television  "I  think." 
he  said,  "that  it's  time  that  our  great  news- 
papers have  at  least  the  same  objectivity, 
same  fullness  of  coverage  that  television  has, 
and  I  can  only  say,  'Thank  Ood  for  television 
and  radio  for  keeping  the  newspapers  a  little 
more  honest.'  " 

Television,  licensed  by  the  government,  Is 
obviously  susceptible  to  Administration 
pressure;  and.  despite  the  Constitutional  pro- 
tection of  free  sF)eech.  the  daily  press  Is  also 
vulnerable.  After  all.  many  of  the  nation's 
most  valuable  television  properties  are  owned 
by  newspapers. 

Finally,  the  government  can.  If  it  sees  fit, 
systematically  undermine  public  confidence 
In  all  media.  This  is  a  greater  concern  to 
some  of  the  television  Industry  than  potential 
monetary  loss.  The  temptation  will  be  to  lean 
over  backwards  to  prove  Its  fairness  to  the 
Administration.  All  the  major  networks,  for 
Instance,  went  to  the  unprecedented  length 
of  telecasting  Agnew's  speech  on  prime  eve- 
ning time. 

During  his  campaign  last  year.  Nixon 
sought  to  smooth  over  his  old  feud  with 
the  media.  "The  press,"  he  said,  "Is  very  help- 
ful to  me  now  .  .  After  1962,  the  press  could 
have  said,  'Let's  give  it  to  the  SOB.'  but  they 
didn't  do  It."  In  his  book, "Six  Crises,"  Nixon 
put  it  more  frankly  when  he  wrote,  "I  am 
sure  that  no  candidate  Is  ever  completely 
satisfied  with  the  press  coverage  given  his 
activities."  What  Is  true  of  candidates  Is 
even  more  true  of  Presidents — all  Presidents. 
Most  chief  executives,  however,  are  treated 
rather  indulgently  by  the  press,  in  their  first 
year  In  office  (as  Nixon  has  been)  so  they 
seldom  denounce  the  media  until  after  they 
have  been  in  the  White  House  longer  than 
Nixon  has  been. 


PRESIDEINT  NIXON'S  STAND  ON 
VIETNAM 


HON.  WILUAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OF    DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  the  dis- 
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tinguished  Council  of  Polish  Societies  and 
Clubs  in  the  State  of  Delaware  advising 
that  the  delegate  body  voted  unanimously 
for  the  following  resolution  in  support 
of  President  Nixon's  stand  on  the  Viet- 
nam policy.  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
text  of  the  resolution  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

As  loyal  and  patriotic  American  citizens 
we  go  on  record  supporting  President  Nixon's 
stand  on  the  Vietnam  policy. 

We  are  denouncing  the  members  of  Con- 
gress who  supported  the  moratorium  on 
October  15th,  as  their  action  literally  de- 
mands that  the  United  States  yield  to  the 
enemy. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  ABOR- 
TIONIST SENTENCED  IN  MARY- 
LAND 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19,  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  called  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  action  of  U.S.  District  Judge 
Gerhard  A.  Gesell  in  holding  unconsti- 
tutional a  significant  portion  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  law  prohibiting  crimi- 
nal abortion.  The  likelih(X)d  of  creating 
an  abortion  mecca  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal as  a  result  of  that  decision  is  a  mat- 
ter with  which  we  should  be  very  much 
concerned  in  the  exercise  of  our  plenary 
legislative  power  for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  conviction  and  sentencing  in 
Maryland  of  the  same  abortionist  who 
benefited  from  Judge  Gesell's  ruling  in 
Washington,  underscores  the  necessity 
for  prompt  action  by  the  Congress,  or 
the  Government,  or  both  to  foreclose  the 
possibihty  of  a  thriving  abortion  indus- 
try in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  news 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
November  19,1969: 

Dr.  Vuttch  Gets  Year  for  Abortion  in 
County 
(By  Richard  M.  Cohen) 
Dr.   Milan   M.   Vultch.   the   physician   who 
successfully  challenged  the  constitutionality 
of  Washington's  abortion  law,  was  sentenced 
yesterday  to  a  year  In  Jail  and  fined  $5,000 
for  performing  an  Illegal  abortion  In  Mont- 
gomery County. 

In  rejecting  the  argument  of  Vultch's 
lawyer,  former  state's  attorney  Leonard  T 
Kardy  Jr.,  that  "Jail  Is  not  the  answer  for 
him,''  Circuit  Court  Judge  Ralph  J.  Shure 
leaned  over  the  bench  at  the  physician  and 
declared:  "I  have  little  sympathy  for  you." 
Vultch,  Shure  said,  showed  a  "sense  of 
pride"  rather  than  remorse. 

"Your  attitude  In  respect  to  abortion  In 
general  Is  not,  I  repeat,  not  acceptable  In 
this  state,"  Shure  said. 

Vultch,  54,  appeared  unmoved  by  the  sen- 
tence. He  Immediately  posted  810,000  bond 
and  was  freed  pending  an  appeal.  Under 
Maryland  law,  the  54-year-old  Yugoslav  Im- 
migrant could  have  received  three  years  in 
Jail  and  a  $5,000  fine.  Yesterday,  Shure  sus- 
pended two  years  of  the  sentence. 

The  Silver  Spring  surgeon,  who  told  coun- 
ty officials  his  1967  Income  was  between 
$150,000  and  $160,000,  was  convicted  July  7 
of  performing  an  Illegal  abortion  In  his  of- 
fice on  a  19-year-old  government  secretary 
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on  Nov.  23,  1968.  Maryland's  1968  law  per- 
mits abortions — under  certain  circum- 
stances— In  accredited  hospitals  but  under 
no  circumstances  in  a  doctor's  office. 

Kardy,  as  stave's  attorney  until  1966,  earned 
the  enrnity  of  civil  libertarians  for  his  zealous 
prosecution  in  the  controversial  Giles-John- 
son rape  case  and  for  a  drive  against  "dirty 
books."  Yesterday,  he  quoted  proponents  of 
abortion  reform  in  an  attempt  to  have 
Vultch's  entire  sentence  suspended. 

"This  Is  a  nationwide  trend."  Kardy  said  In 
paraphrasing  an  exp>ert  he  had  heard  on  local 
television.  "This  Is  not  the  taking  of  human 
life. 

"It's  Just  a  piece  of  tissue,"  he  continued. 
■You're  taking  a  piece  of  tissue  from  a 
woman  and  you're  not  taking  a  human  life  .  .  . 
"Jail,"  he  went  on,  "is  not  the  answer  for 
him.  He's  not  a  housebreaker  He's  not  a  forg- 
er. His  crime  is  that  he  terminated  a  preg- 
nancy ...  in  his  office,  not  In  a  hospital.  She 
was  not  Injured  and  society  was  not 
damaged." 

Before  passing  sentence.  Shure  asked 
Vultch  if  he  would  like  to  make  a  statement. 
"I  feel  that  the  law  Is  an  unworkable  law 
.  .  .  limiting  the  activities  of  a  physician," 
Vultch  responded  In  a  heavy  accent.  "No 
other  surgery  in  the  State  of  Maryland  has  to 
be  done  in  a  health  institution." 

In  rejecting  Kardy's  pleas  that  Vultch.  as 
a  medical  man  with  a  family  and  real  estate 
in  the  county,  should  be  given  special  consid- 
eration, Shure  leaned  heavily  on  FBI  files  that 
indicated  Vultch  had  been  arrested  "12  to  14 
times"  for  alleged  abortions.  Citing  news- 
paper interviews  "with  the  candid  physician 
who  described  himself  as  a  crusader,  Shure 
said  Vultch  showed  "a  total  lack  of  repent- 
ance." 

"The    presentence    investigation    indicates 
that  you  are  not  new  in  the  business  . 
Shure  said  at  one  point. 

Vultch  has  been  arrested  a  total  of  four 
times  in  Montgomery  County,  once  in  Fair- 
fax and  once  in  the  District.  One  Montgo- 
mery charge  was  dropped  when  a  witness  re- 
fused to  testify  but  two  others  are  still  pend- 
ing. The  Fairfax  arrest  resulted  In  a  hung 
Jury  and  the  District  lost  Its  case  when  Judge 
Gerhard  A.  Gesell  ruled  Nov.  10  that  the  law- 
was  too  vague  to  be  constitutional. 

"I  think  he  proceeded  according  to  his  best 
Judgment,"  Vultch  said  after  Shure  sentenced 
him.  "We  are  going  to  appeal  the  decision." 
Should  Vultch  lose  his  appeal,  he  probably 
would  lose  his  license  to  practice  medicine, 
a  county  official  said. 

In  October,  Vultch  announced  that  he  had 
purchased  the  14-bed  Laurel  General  Hospi- 
tal in  Laurel.  He  said  he  Intended  to  add  100 
beds  to  the  hospital.  Ownership  of  the  hos- 
pital, he  acknowledged,  would  allow  him  to 
operate  within  the  law. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAY  BORST 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 1  of  this  year,  Ray  Borst,  one  of 
the  great  news  correspondents  of  this 
era,  passed  way.  Mr.  Borst  was  for  many 
years  the  Capital  correspondent  for  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  get  to  know  Ray  when  I  was 
a  cub  reporter  on  the  News  in  the  early 
1950's.  He  had  few  i>eers  among  political 
reporters  anywhere.  His  reporting  was 
praised  by  everyone  for  its  straightfor- 
wardness. He  saw  his  job  simply  as  find- 
ing the  facts  and  Writing  the  storj'.  I 
am  including  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
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ing  article  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Albany -Times  Union  and  later  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News.  It  was  written 
by  another  former  newsman,  our  for- 
mer distinguished  colleague.  Leo  O'Brien, 
a  native  of  Buffalo,  who  expresses  better 
than  I  can  the  loss  that  all  those  who 
knew  Ray  must  feel : 

An    Ex-Congressman  s    Tribute    to    Borst: 
One  OF  THE  Dozen  Greatest  Reporters 

(By  Leo  O'Brien) 
(Note — The  following  column  by  Leo 
O'Brien,  retired  congressman  and  newspaper 
correspondent,  appeared  in  the  Albany 
Times-Union  following  the  death  Nov.  1  of 
Raymond  I.  Borst,  veteran  Albany  bureau 
chief  of  The  Buffalo  Evening  News.) 

One  of  the  dozen  great  reporters  of  the  last 
50  years  died  the  other  day  and.  perhaps  fit- 
tingly, was  burled  on  Election  Day.  Fit- 
tingly, because  most  of  his  half  century  of 
reporting  revolved  around  national  and  state 
politics. 

I  refer  to  Raymond  I.  Borst  who  wrote  his 
name  high  on  the  list  of  top  Journalists 

And  yet,  strangely,  he  was  not  well  known 
to  the  general  public  In  Albany,  where  he 
won  his  spurs.  His  byline  appeared  mainly  in 
other  places,  first  as  bureau  chief  for  the 
International  News  Service  and  later  as 
Capitol  correspondent  for  The  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News. 

He  and  I  sat  side  by  side  at  desks  in  the" 
Capitol  press  room  for  25  years.  We  shared 
hotel  rooms  In  Wyoming,  California  and 
Montana.  We  traveled  together  on  Presiden- 
tial campaign  trains  from  coast  to  coast  and 
we  shared  cars  In  many  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign caravans. 

In  all  that  time  I  don't  think  I  ever  said 
■you're  a  great  guy,"  but  I  thought  It  a 
thousand  times.  M«in  cover  up  such  things 
with  wisecracks  and  pretended  Insults 

ONE     OP    THE     LAST 

Ray's  death  cut  one  more  link  between 
these  days,  when  everyone  seems  to  be  an 
interpreter  of  the  news,  and  the  old  days 
when  the  story  Itself  was  the  main  target. 
It  reduced,  too.  the  dwindling  ranks  of  those 
who  reported  the  hapj)enlng8  of  AI  Smith's 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt's  days  as  well  as  the 
more  current  times  of  Rockefeller  and 
Harrlman. 

Ray  came  from  the  Schoharie  Valley.  He 
never  wanted  to  go  to  Washington  It  was 
too  far  from  the  Adlrondacks  for  him. 

'  Dvirihg  decades  of  p>olitlcal  writing,  he 
faced  all  kinds  of  competition  and,  with  only 
a  high  school  education,  he  stood  head  and 
shoulders  over  the  best  colleges  of  Journal- 
ism could  send  Into  the  lists. 

On  presidential  campaign  trains.  Jousting 
with  famous  wTlters  from  Washington,  he 
was  always  the  best  repwrter  aboard. 

ABOARD    TRAIN    WRECK 

I  well  remember  a  cold  day  in  the  fall  of 
1944  when  the  campaign  train  on  which  we 
were  riding  with  Thomas  E.  Dewey  was 
wrecked  near  a  small  town  called  Castle  Rock. 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Most  of  tis  were  writing  our  leads  on  the 
speech  Dewey  WEis  to  deliver  that  night  In 
Portland  at  the  time  of  the  collision.  Only 
a  few  left  the  train  to  interview  the  engi- 
neer Ray  "a-as  one.  When  he  returned  to  the 
press  car.  filled  "with  top  reporters.  Ray  re- 
marked ; 

""They  don't  know  what  to  write.  Today 
they're  stuck  with  the  facts." 

One  of  the  most  quoted  campaign  train 
stories  of  all  time  revolved  around  Ray  and 
his  great  friend,  the  late  Bert  Andrews  of  the 
late  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

A    SUrrABLE    TIP 

During  the  long  trip  from  Albany  to  Cali- 
fornia and  back,  Ray  and  Bert  shared  a 
compartment  and  traveled  about  together  In 
the  many  cities  visited. 
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B«rt  had  a  running  gag,  sticking  Ray  for 
taxi  fares,  dinners  and  so  forth,  and  boast- 
ing In  the  press  car  of  each  triumph. 

As  we  approachad  Albany  on  the  return 
trip.  Ray  started  toward  the  compartment  to 
pack.  With  a  broad  grin  at  the  rest  of  us, 
Bert  made  his  final  gesture. 

"Ray."  he  said,  "will  you  tip  the  porter 
for  me?  I'll  pay  you  back." 

Ray  quietly  left  and  Andrews  roared  with 
laughter.  A  little  lat«r.  he  hurried  to  the 
compartment   to  pack. 

"Did  you  Up  the  porter?"  he  asked. 

"Yeah."  replied  Ray. 

Suddenly.  Bert  exclaimed: 
■What  happened  to  that  gray  suit  I  bought 
In  Los  Angeles?" 

"Oh,"  said  Ray.  "I  gave  It  to  the  porter  as 
your  tip." 

Ray  loved  that  story  and  I  suspect  I  have 
used  It  here  to  cover  up  a  very  deep  grief 
with  laughter.  Men  do  those  things. 


PROBLEMS  OP  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

I>J  THE -HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  commentaries  con- 
cemina;  the  recent  House-passed  pay 
bill.  H  R.  13000.  which  is  presently  be- 
fore the  other  body.  One  of  the  better 
statements  on  this  bill  is  one  that  was 
recently  published  in  the  Washington 
newspapers  by  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks.  It  is  a  fair  explanation  of 
the  problems  that  are  facing  a  great 
many  of  our  Federal  employees.  So  that 
the  other  Members  of  the  House  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  this  message, 
I  am  inserting  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

An   Open    Letter 

To  the  Congrf:.is  of  the  Vnitt'd  States  and 
the  300  niilhon  citizens  they  represent 

Pre.«;ldent  Nixon  has  invented  a  new  poli- 
tical weapon:  the  veto-in-.idvance 

He  used  It  this  month  for  the  first  time  by 
Injei'ting  It  Into  House  debate  un  H  R. 
1300O— the  pay  raise  bill  for  Federal  em- 
ployes, sponsored  by  Rep    UrtaJl    iD-.^rlz.i 

It  arrived  on  Capitol  Hill  In  the  form  of  a 
"Dear  Jerry"  letter  to  House  Minority  Leader 
Gerald  Ford  but  the  House  recognized  it  iiny- 
how  So  It  mustered  a  two- thirds  hiajorlty  to 
over-ride  the  pre-vetJ  The  vote  was  310  to 
52  In  favor  of  the  pay  bill 

Now  we  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  H  R  13000. 
We  hope  the  Sen.ite  can  marshal  a  big  nn- 
jorlty  strict  constructionists  may  argue  that 
a  two-thirds  vote  is  not  needed  to  over-ride  a 
pre-veio.  But  clearly.  It  will  be  needed.  Soon- 
er or  later. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  "Dear  Jerry"  let- 
ter, we  find  ourselves  In  total  disagreement 
with  Mr  Nixon's  view  that  the  Udall  bill  Is 
inflationary  or  gives  disproportion.ite  bene- 
fits to  postal  employes. 

We  sympathize  with  the  President's  con- 
cern over  Inflation.  Better  than  most  we  know 
how  much  it  hurts. 

But  we  are  also  fed  up  to  here  with  being 
chosen  again  as  the  sacrificial  goats. 

It  Is  Immoral  far  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  Imprison  us  In  a  w.ige  struc- 
ture that  has  been  so  substandard  for  so 
long  that  some  postal  clerks  are  being  forced 
onto  public  welfare  to  make  ends  meet! 

Postal  clerk  are  the  victims  of  Inflation, 
not  the  cause  of  inflation 

"Dear  Jerry"  letters  trying  to  deny  us 
catch- up  pay  come  with  poor  grace  from  a 
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President  whose  salary  Is  double  that  of  his 
predecessor. 

It  will  hopefully  not  be  given  credence  by 
a  Congress  which  boosted  Its  own  wages  41'', 
in  a  single  leap. 

Only  a  year  ago.  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  President.  Mr  Nixon  told  our  postal 
clerk  union  In  a  personal  message  that  he 
"wholeheartedly  supports"  the  Republican 
platform  provision  for  Insuring  comp>arablllty 
of  Federal  salaries  with  private  enterprise 
pay- 
Mr  Nixon  thus  Joined- a  distinguished  list 
of  Presidents  from  Mr  Elsenhower,  to  Mr. 
Kennedy,  to  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  made  sim- 
ilar pledges  before  him.  In  more  than  10 
years  none  of  these  pledges  has  been  ful- 
filled. 

The  Udall  pay  bill.  H  R.  13000.  brings  us 
close  to  comparability  at  long  last.  But  now 
Mr.  Nixon  oppkoses  It. 

WHAT    A    DIFFEHENCE    A    TEAR     MAKES 

Most  people  really  don't  know — and  may 
find  it  bard  to  believe — just  how  bad  wages 
and  working  conditions  are  In  the  postal  serv- 
ice today. 

The  situation  smacks  of  medieval  times.  We 
cannot  strike.  We  have  no  binding  arbitra- 
tion. It  takes  up  to  25  years  to  reach  the  top 
pay  step.  And  97'-.  of  all  postal  clerks  finish 
their  careers  right  where  they  started — in 
the  same  grade! 

Our  bargaining  rights  are  a  )oke. 

For  decades  we  have  urged  Congress  to 
give  us  at  least  some  of  the  labor-manage- 
ment structure  which  employes  in  private 
industry  have  had  as  a  matter  of  right  for 
half  a  century 

A  year  ago  the  Republican  candidate  'or 
President  promised  to  spon.sor  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  statutory  basis  for 
collective  bargaining  ,ind  union  organization 
In  Government 

Where  Is  IV> 

We  can't  even  gel  a  promised  revision  of 
the  Kennedy  presidential  executive  order 
which  has  long  since  outlived  its  usefulness 
cis  a  temfxjrary  expedient  for  union  recogni- 
tion 

Postal  management,  meanwhile,  has  been 
cheating  us  out  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
overtime! 

After  two  years  In  the  Federal  courts  of 
Waslilngton.  DC  .  at  our  members'  expense, 
we  finally  won  a  declaratory  Judgment  from 
the  U  S    Court  of  Appeals  last  February. 

It  put  a  stop  to  violations  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  of  Public  Law  89-301 
wh.ch  was  supposed  to  eliminate  compensa- 
tory time  off  in  favor  of  overtime  pay. 

Despite  a  unanimous  decision  by  three 
Judges  that  the  Department's  acts  under  the 
Democratic  Administration  were  Illegal  the 
Republican  Aaminlstratlon  has  now  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Obviously  these  in- 
genious but  Illegal  procedures  have  a  non- 
partisan fascination  for  management. 

As  for  wages:  postal  clerks'  annual  earn- 
ings are  $824  smaller  today,  on  the  average, 
than  were  the  wages  17  months  ago  of  em- 
ployes In  private  Industry  holding  Jobs  of 
equivalent  skill. 

The  Government's  method  of  calculating 
comparability  guarantees  that  postal  clerk 
salaries  at  any  given  time  will  always  be  at 
least  a  year  and  a  half  behind  the  private 
sector. 

Yet  President  Nixon  says  the  Udall  bill, 
H  R.  13,000,  gives  disproportionate  benefits  to 
postal  employes. 

There  are  also  people  who  choose  to  re- 
mind us  that  Congress  has  already  enacted 
six  Federal  pay  raises  since  1960 — so  how  long 
does  It  take  to  catch  up? 

They  have  short  memories.  They  forget  to 
count  the  five  presidential  pay  vetoes  by  Mr. 
Elsenhower  between  1962  and  1960  which  put 
us  so  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  nation  that 
we  haven't  caught  up  yet! 

Disproportionate  ? 
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Joseph  Young  who  writes  the  syndicated 
Federal  Spotlight  column  In  The  Washing- 
ton Star  pointed  out  recently  that  most  fed- 
eral classified  employes  during  their  careers 
get  a  chance  to  advance  to  higher  grades 
through  promotion — but  not  postal  em- 
ployes. "Giving  (postal  employes)  extra 
'bonuses'  on  rare  occasions  such  as  that 
represented  by  the  pending  pay  legislation." 
he  added,  "would  not  mean  the  end  of  the 
Republic  nor  the  destruction  of  the  merit 
system." 

But  It  might — It  Just  might — have  a  sta- 
bilizing effect  on  the  pMstal  service. 

For  some  postal  employes  stability  can  only 
be  found  on  the  relief  rolls.  Public  welfare, 
that  Is. 

It  may  come  as  a  shock  but  thousands  of 
urban  postal  clerks  and  their  famlllee  ar« 
literally  eligible  for  supplemental  welfare. 

Most  Federal  employes  are  too  proud  to 
apply  but  In  our  larger  cities  there  are  p>oetal 
clerks  who  have  had  no  choice  In  order  to 
feed  their  families. 

Thousands  of  others  moonlight — by  work- 
ing at  a  second  Job. 

Why,  then,  do  they  stay?  They  don't.  The 
latest  official  figures  available  to  uj  show 
that  the  annual  turn-over  among  more  than 
300.000  U.S.  postal  clerks  exceeds  45%  \ 

That's  at  least  seven  times  the  total  con- 
sidered tolerable  by  private  Industry. 

These  are  the  simple  bread-and-butter 
facts — the  hard  core  economics — that  have 
created  the  most  militant  employe  unrest  in 
the  long  history  of  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

This  wave  of  discontent,  with  all  Its 
ominous  Implications,  doesn't  come  from  the 
hippies,  the  blpples  or  the  dlpples.  It  doesn't 
come  from  the  Par  Left,  the  Far  Right  or  the 
Far  Anything. 

It  comes  from  citizens— your  neighbors — 
the  men  and  women  who  have  tried  to  ful- 
fill their  lives  In  honorable  careers  with  the 
postal  service. 

They  feel  bewildered  by  the  Imbalance  of 
their  economic  condition.  They  feel  betrayed 
by  the  broken  promises  of  poUtlcans.  They 
feel  degraded  by  vicious  and  continuing  at- 
tacks from  the  rich  and  powerful — who  know 
little  about  the  Post  Office — and  most  of  what 
they  know  Is  wrong. 

Help  us  restore  the  morale  of  the  postal 
service. 

Help  us  restore  dignity  to  the  postal  serv- 
ice. 

Help  us  restore  faith  In  the  postal  service. 

Enact  H  R,  13.000  over  the  pre-veto — over 
any  real  veto — and  In  fulfillment  of  pledges 
long  past  due. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  304.000 
postal  clerks  as  their  exclusive  representa- 
tive in  collective  bargaining  and  labor- 
management  relations  with  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Francis  S.  Pilbey. 
President.  United  Federation 

of  Postal  Clerks.  AFL-CIO. 


SAVING  THE  TULE  ELK 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, soon  the  tule  elk  may  exist  only  in 
memory  or  by  means  of  verbal  descrip- 
tion, photographs  and  drawings.  As  have 
the  bison,  the  California  grizzly,  the  east- 
em  sea  mink,  the  Florida  and  Newfound- 
land wolf  and  the  Badlands  bighorn, 
these  dwarf  elk  are  in  danger  of  perma- 
nent extinction. 

Now,  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to 
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save  this  rare  animal,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  this  endeavor. 
For  hundreds  of  years,  vast  herds  of 
elk,  deer,  and  antelope  roamed  Califor- 
nia's San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  val- 
leys. But  as  the  frontier  pushed  westward, 
the  animals  became  compressed  into 
smaller  and  smaller  living  areas,  and 
needless  mass  slaughters  followed. 

By  the  early  1870's,  the  massacre  was 
so  devastating  that  only  a  few  tule  elk 
sunived;  an  1885  count  found  only  28 
animals  still  alive. 

Through  persistent  efforts  of  many 
conservationists,  the  herd  of  tule  elk  re- 
mained relatively  protected  since  those 
slaughters.  At  present,  around  400  elk  are 
scattered  throughout  California.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Federal  oflScials,  any  species 
numbering  under  2.000  animals  can  be 
termed  "endangered"  and  the  threat  of 
extinction  for  the  tule  elk  continues 
today. 

The  largest  current  tule  elk  herd  re- 
sides in  California's  Owens  Valley,  where 
a  major  battle  rages  between  commercial 
interests  and  those  persons  who  believe 
that  the  herd  should  be  permitted  to 
expand. 

Owens  Valley  is  owned,  and  leased  out, 
by  the  Los  Angeles  City  Water  and  Power 
Department.  The  grazing  land  is  grudg- 
ingly shared  by  the  elk  and  by  commer- 
cial cattle  herds.  As  a  compromise  with 
cattlemen,  by  arrangement  with  the 
State  department  of  fish  and  game,  the 
tule  elk  herd  size  strays  controlled  at 
around  250  animals.  When  the  herd  ex- 
ceeds that  limit,  authorized  elk  hunts  are 
permitted,  and  these  killings  push  the 
herd  back  to  the  compromise  level. 

I  find  such  a  policy  in  regards  to  an 
endangered  species  to  be  senseless. 

True,  unlike  cattle,  tule  elk  provide 
nD  short-term  monetary  payoff.  Yet,  is 
that  to  be  our  guideline  in  deciding  which 
animal  species  shall  continue  to  live? 
Perhaps  these  dwarf  elk  are  not  profit- 
makers,  but  they  do  have  many  other 
qualities  which  makes  them  valuable  in 
our  society.  According  to  the  Tule  Elk 
Habitat  Management  Plan  by  Inyo 
National  Forest  administrators: 

High  aesthetic  appeal  Is  attached  to  this 

animal   by   nature  lovers   and  outdoorsmen. 

Naturalists  and  conservationists  place  great 

ignlflcance   on    this   animal    because    of   Its 

uniqueness. 

I  think  the  limits  on  the  Owens  Valley 
iierd  are  extremely  unrealistic.  A  quick 
epidemic,  or  any  other  natural  disaster, 
could  easily  wipe  out  the  entire  small 
herd. 

Fortunately,  legislative  action  can  be 
taken  which  will  benefit  both  the  cattle 
interests  and  the  elk.  Obviously,  more 
grazing  land  is  needed  and,  as  an  initial 
step,  I  have  introduced  HJl.  14603,  which 
authorizes  the  Interior  Department  to 
.-tudy  feasibility  of  establishing  a  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  for  tule  elk  pres- 
ervation. 

Already,  too  many  animals  native  to 
this  continent  have  vanished  because 
they  could  not  adapt  to  the  presence  of 
man  and  his  civilization.  Most  of  the 
time,  such  extinction  has  been  completely 
'iinnecessary.  The  tule  elk  are  in  danger, 
and  we  have  a  chance  to  reverse  this 
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process,  to  protect  and  save  them  at  very 
little  real  cost  to  ourselves. 


PERHAPS  HARVARD  SHOULD  RE- 
OPEN UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT? 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NrW    HAMPSHISX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
alumnus  of  Harvard  University — LL.B. 
1941 — it  troubles  me  that  fair  Harvard 
should  allow  students  like  Richard  Hy- 

land  to  remain  in  good  standing  at  the .^ 

university  after  making  such  statements     ^^^  ^^^  groups:  and  it  was  then  organizing 
in  writing  as.  "If  I  were  not  afraid  of     f".*"^^''  °"  ^'^'^'^  great  instrumentation 
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"If  I  were  not  afraid  of  being  caught.  I 
would  blow  up  the  Center  for  International 
Affairs."  I 

Furthermore,  It  was  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, rather  than  Harvard  University,  that 
started  prosecution  of  those  raiders  who 
could  be  identified.  One  of  those  being 
prosecuted  Is  Eric  Mann,  a  Weatherman 
leader  who  has  apparently  severed  his  uni- 
versity connections  to  become  a  full  time 
New  Left   stormtrooper. 

In  the  MIT  newspaper.  Tech,  this  same 
Eric  Mann  was  more  recently  quoted  as  ad- 
vocating beating  up  such  "criminals"  as  Pro- 
fessors Luclan  Pye  and  Ithlel  de  Sola  Pool,  of 
MIT's  Center  for  International  Studies. 

Mann  made  these  Interesting  proposals  at 
a  meeting  oJ  the  November  Action  Commit- 
tee. This  was  a  loose  confederation  of  manv 


being  caught,  I  would  blow  up  the  Center 
for  International  Affairs." 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  fitting 
and  proper  that  any  student  who  makes 
such  a  statement  should  be  called  before 
a  university  hearing  board  and  asked  if 
he  did  say  this,  and  if  he  stands  on  it? 
If  so,  he  should  be  expelled,  just  as  any 
student  who  "occupies"  the  president's 
office  without  permission,  or  who  van- 
dalizes university  property,  or  who 
physically  assaults  a  faculty  member  or 
dean,  should  be  expelled. 

Such  a  university  policy  would  be  un- 
derstandable and  just.  There  really  is 
no  other  responsible  course  of  action  un- 
less universities  themselves  are  to  exist 
at  the  pleasure  of  anarchists. 

If  students  do  not  wish  to  attend  a 
imiversity  that  insists  on  rules  of  order 
let  them  quit.  There  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  who  would  eagerly  take  their 
place. 

Perhaps  even  fair  Harvard  would  be 
better  off  if  it  were  to  open  its  next 
semester  with  a  new  administration  and 
a  set  of  rules  to  which  aU  who  wish  to 
attend  are  required  to  agree  to  abide  by 
or  stand  forfeit  of  their  tuition  as  well  as 
their  scholarship  if  that  be  their  case. 
One  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  that  both 
the  universities  and  the  country  as  well 
as  the  great  majority  of  students  across 
the  Nation  would  be  the  gainer  from  such 
a  change. 
In  this  cormection  today's  comments 


Laboratory,  as  well  as  on  the  Center  for  In- 
ternational Studies. 

MIT's  President  Howard  Johnson,  instead 
of  resisting  the  proposed  attack  on  the  Cen- 
ter for  International  Studies,  chose  to  close 
the  center  down  on  the  dav  the  attack  was 
planned.  The  precedent  thus  set  seems  odd 
to  put  It  mildly.  But  police  were  used  the 
next  day,  to  repel  the  November  Action  Com- 
mittee's attack  on  the  Instrumentation 
Laboratory. 

The  background  of  these  attacks  was  in- 
terestingly provided  In  Tech  on  Nov  12 
by  that  publication's  columnUt.  Bruce 
Schwartz.  One,thlng.  wrote  Schwartz,  needed 
to  be  made  clear"  as  part  of  his  generally 
sympathetic  postmortem. 

"This  was  not  a  week  of  antiwar  protests" 
.  .  .It  would  not  be  Justice  to  (the  November 
Action  Committee)  or  to  (the  Rosa  Luxem- 
burg Chapter  of  the  SDS)  to  call  it  anvthlng 
but  a  week  of  revolutlonarv  actions  "  at 
least  200  of  the  people  who' .  .  .  participated 
in  the  planning  sessions  made  their  positions 
very  clear : 

"They  are  Indeed  revolutionaries.  Soclallst- 
Commimlst  revolutionaries  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  and  political 
social  system  of  the  U.S.  This  is  the  key  to 
the  NAC  position,  Support  the  NLF '  They 
consider  themselves  the  ALP." 

Or  consider  the  case  of  George  Katslaflcas 
He  is  described  In  another  student  paper  as 
'Informing  the  (MIT)  corporation  of  (a 
night  march)  on  President  Johnson's  resi- 
dence by  300  SDS  and  Black  Panther  mem- 
bers" and  repeating  "the  demand  (the 
marchers)  had  made  that  MIT  Immedlatelv 
give  $160,000  to  the  Black  Panther  Party  " 

Yet    this    same    Katslaflcas    was    one    of 
the  three  students  named  bv  the  MIT  ad- 


by  the  distinguished  columnist  Joseph     ministration  to  sit  in  judgmeiiit  on  the  great 

., ._    ^^-    ,„._^.__^__ .  ,      laboratory   on   the   so-caUed   Pounds   panel 

Another  of  the  first -chosen  students  was 
Jonathan  Kabat.  a  leader  of  the  Science 
Action  Coordinating  Committee,  which  Is  a 
small  group  of  MIT  students  dedicated  to 
halting  all  defense  research  at  MIT.  And  the 
third  was  the  Ilke-mlnded  Marvin  SIrbu. 

Even  so.  Kabat  was  not  satisfied.  He  de- 
manded appointment  to  the  Poimds  panel  of 
a  student-ally.  Jonathan  Lerman,  and  a  fac- 
ulty-ally. Professor  Noam  Chomsky.  This  de- 
mand was  meekly  yielded  to.  And  as  the 
stenographic  record  of  the  Poimds  panel  pro- 
ceedings quite  clearly  shows.  Kabat  was  fur- 
ther permitted  to  veto  representation  on  the 
panel  of  the  dedicated  scholars  doing  de- 
fense-research at  the  I-Lab. 

This  reporter  has  previously  called  the 
Poimds  panel  a  "stacked  Jury."  If  you  read 
that  stenographic  record,  however,  you  find 
It  was  more  like  a  star  chamber  proceeding. 
And  here  is  the  real  point.  All  the  persons 
have  a  perfect  right  to  any  political  views 
they  ch(x>se  to  adopt..  But  star  chamber  pro- 
ceedings— and  even  worse — must  automati- 
cally   result    when    academic    communities 
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Alsop  in  the  Washington  Post   are  of 
interest : 

New  Left's  Assault  Presents  Lurid  Picture 

AT  Cambridge 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Cambridge,  Mass. — If  you  come  to  this  an- 
cient university  city  nowadays,  what  you 
find  Is  downright  lurid.  The  assault  upon 
academic  freedom  by  the  New  Left  Is  far  more 
ugly,  and  the  response  of  the  academic  com- 
munity Is  far  more  flabby,  than  any  outsider 
has  as  yet  suggested. 

It  began  this  fall  with  a  physical  attack 
on  Harvard's  virtuous,  medium-woolly  Cen- 
ter for  International  Affairs  by  members 
of  the  Weatherman  faction  of  the .  SDS. 
Scholars  were  beaten  up.  The  center  was 
thoroughly  vandalized.  As  raids  go.  In  fact, 
this  one  was  a  marked  success. 

Various  members  of  the  Harvard  faculty 
sent  tut-tuttlng  letters  to  the  Crimson.  But 
no  one  seems  to  have  been  very  much  sur- 
prised or  shocked  when  a  member  of  the 
editorial  board,  Richard  Hyland,  also  wrote 
In  the  Crimson: 
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meekly   yield    to   the   menaces   of   New   Left 
storm-troopers. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  UNDER  FIRE 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

'  OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  long-slm- 
merlng  debate  about  news  coverage  on 
network  television  has  exploded  in  the 
wake  of  Vice  President  Acnew's  address 
on  November  13,  1969.  That  his  remarks 
have  fostered  open  debate  about  tlie  is- 
sue is  fortunate.  What  is  unfortunate  is 
that  a  high  administration  spxikesman, 
the  Vice  President  himself,  has  taken 
the  unprecedented  step  of  publicly 
threatening  network  television  in  the 
process  of  raising  a  legitimate  issue 

As  Lester  Bernstein  of  Newsweek  mag- 
azine observed: 

Burl«*  In  Agnew's  simplistic  distortions 
and  8«M-serving  rhetoric  Is  a  nugget  of 
truth:  a  relailTe  hanrfful  of  TV  network 
newsmen  wield  vast  In^uence  as  the  stew- 
ards of  the  most  vivid  and  powerful  medium 
In  the  land. 

This  is  an  issue  well  worth  examining. 
Many  critics  of  news  coverage,  whether 
on  the  media  or  in  papers,  seem  to  imply. 
however,  that  news-gathering  Institu- 
tions engage  in  no  self  analysis.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  so. 

For  example,  an  NBC  news  special  re- 
port. "The  Fourth  Estate  Under  Fire," 
was  recently  presented  by  broadcast  sta- 
tion WMAQ  ocf  Chicago.  The  program 
offered  a  wide  range  of  viewpoints  com- 
menting on  the  quality  of  the  ■"establish- 
ment" new.s  mjedia.  Centering  on  news- 
paper reptjrting.  interviews  were  made 
with  representatives  of  the  "under- 
ground press."  the  major  newspapers  of 
Chicago,  and  pioneers  of  successful  news 
reporting. 

The  presentation  deserves  attention, 
in  the  aftermath  of  sudden  controversy. 
for  both  its  balanced  format  and  its  con- 
structive tone.  As  the  program  sought  to 
present  all  viewpoints,  so  it  strove  to  im- 
prove the  role  of  news  reporting  in  so- 
ciety. If  the  growing  debate  about  the 
news  media  is  to  be  fruitful,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  must  divest  itself  of  acri- 
mony and  "self-serving  rhetoric."  In  my 
opinion.  WMAQ's  "The  Fourth  Estate 
Under  Fire"  illustrates  the  kind  of  debate 
that  is  fruitf lil. 

I  commend  a  transcript  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
The  Pou«th  Estate  Undek  Pibe 

Ron  Dorfman.  By  Thursday  or  Friday 
of  Convention  week,  the  top  editors  and  pub- 
lishers had  begtin  to  take  a  look  at  what  was 
coming  out  in  the  pajjers  and  saying,  wait  a 
minute  we  can't  do  this  to  our  city. 

James  Ridceway.  I  worked  on  some  of  these 
papers  and  I  know  pretty  much  what  they 
do.  If  you're  a  working  Journalist,  you  know 
what  you  can  get  away  with,  what  you  can 
print  and  what  you  can't.  I  don't  really  care 
too  much  what  they  do,  put  It  like  that. 
To  me  a  lot  of  It  Is  irrelevant. 

Curtis  MacDougall.  I  do  a  lot  of  speaking 
on  this  subject  of  freedom  of  the  press  and 
there  are  so  many  deep  rooted  prejud'cee 
against    newspapers    particularly    for    Inac- 
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curacies  .md  Invasions  of  privacy  and  sensa- 
tionalism, etc  A  great  deal  of  It  Is  Just  a 
normal  revolt  against  the  bearer  of  bad 
tidings 

Buddy  McHuch.  One  of  the  most  Interest- 
ing murder  stories  I  worked  on  was  the  St 
Valentine  Massacre.  I  got  a  very  lucky  break 
that  day  and  was  one  of  the  first  reporters 
up  there — and  the  Moran  gang— the  seven 
gangsters  were  laying  up  against  the  wall 
shot  .  .  . 

John  Dienhart.  We  had  a  great  city  editor 
by  the  name  of  Prank  Busty  Carson  and 
Carson  wanted  the  diary  and  the  police  re- 
fused to  release  It  and  said  they  were  holding 
It  for  the  Inquest  the  following  day  So  Car- 
son went  out — It  was  during  prohibition — 
and  Carson  went  out  to  the  Chicago  Avenue 
station  about  midnight  with  a  pint  of 
whisky,  dropped  In  on  the  sergeant.  Intro- 
duced himself  and  said  I  Just  happened  to 
be  In  the  neighborhood,  and  being  a  chilly 
day,  I  thought  maybe  you'd  like  to  have  a 
drink. 

McCtTEN  The  w.ir  in  Vietnam.  racl.»l  trou- 
bles at  home,  and  other  bad  news  that  Amer- 
icans read,  he.ir  and  watch  have  created  what 
appears  to  be  a  fearful,  public  mood  for 
Newspap>ers  and  Television  and  Radio.  Many 
blame  the  bloody  events  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  In  Chicago  last  year 
for  the  public's  attack  on  the  news  media. 
Further — c  impus  kids  have  launched  their 
own  offensive  at  the  est.\bllshed  news  media, 
the  corporate  press,  and  radio  and  TV.  More 
than  300  underground  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines have  sprung  up  In  the  United  States, 
conceived  to  protest  the  established  codes  of 
social  behavior.  Many  also  wonder  what  ever 
happened  to  what  they  thought  was  the  sa- 
cred COW  of  the  Fourth  Estate — objective  re- 
porting. This  special  report  examines  the 
Fourth  BJstate  Under  Fire. 

Anncr  WM.^Q  pre.spnUs  The  Fourth  Estate 
Under  Fire — Your  reporter.  Charles  McCuen. 
McCuEN.  Part  one.  the  Upstart  Press. 
One  of  the  better,  upstart  m.agazlnes.  the 
Chicago  Journalism  Review,  was  founded  last 
October  by  voung  professional  newsmen,  vol- 
unteering their  talents  and  time  after  the 
bloody  convention.  They  wished  to  cool  their 
deep  frustr.itlon  against  the  established  press 
and  qulcklv  won  support  for  the  Review  frr>m 
sympathetic  readers.  Circulation  of  the  Re- 
view rose  quickly  as  did  the  magazine's  busi- 
ness loans  No  pictures  or  art  could  be  af- 
forded In  the  first  6  page  Issue  of  the  monthly 
review  whirh  sold  for  fifty  cents  a  oopy  How- 
ever, caustic  headlines  for  the  convention 
Items  ran  like  this:  "One  Step  Forward,  Two 
Steps  Back"  and  'Some  News  That  Didn't 
Fit  In  Print."  But.  there  were  many  photo- 
graphs and  art  in  the  16  pages  of  the  year  old 
Review  along  with  a  regular,  front  page  car- 
toon by  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Bill  Maul- 
dln  Today.  CJR's  Managing  Editor.  Ronald 
Dorfman.  has  quit  Chicago  Today,  a  Trib- 
une owned  .afternoon  newspaper,  to  run  the 
Review  at  a  .salary  of  .$12,500. 

McCtTEN.  One  of  the  alms  of  Dorfman  and 
his  fellow  editors  Is  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  Journalism  by  protecting  the  Individual- 
ity of  reporters  and  giving  them  a  direct 
readership.  The  reporter,  says  Dorfman.  Is 
closer  to  the  shadow  of  reality  than  the 
publisher  Although,  the  Chicago  Journalism 
Review  offers  refxarters  a  platform  to  pre- 
vent their  egoes  from  being  gobbled  up  en- 
tirely by  the  corporate  press,  they  do  their 
thing  using  the  unvarnished  truth  and  un- 
varnished opinion. 

DoRPMAN.  I  think  our  basic  conception 
of  what's  news  and  what's  not  news  Is  In 
need  of  some  overhauling.  I  think  that  the 
notion  of  objectivity,  which  we  made  Into 
a  little  stone  Idol,  Is  In  need  of  a  major 
overhauling.  And  I  think  generally  that 
newsmen  have  to  take  a  much  broader  con- 
ception of  their  role  in  the  society.  The  true 
role  of  the  newsman  Is  that  of  an  educator. 
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The  news  media  Is  what  passes  for  continu- 
ing education  In  our  society;  that's  how  we 
find  out  about  ecuih  other  and  about  the 
world.  And  I  think  that  all  too  often  that 
not  only  the  publishers  but  the  editors  and 
reporters  themselves  have  much  too  limited 
an  understanding  of  society  and  too  limited 
a  notion  of  what  their  function  Is.  You'/e 
not  going  to  tell  anybody  anything  new  cr 
anything  they  should  know  by  slmpl;- 
screaming  about  the  latest  crime  on  thn 
subwuy  or  the  newest  big  fire. 

McCUEN.  The  Chicago  Journalism  Review 
Is  moving  boldly  on  a  course  of  Interpreta- 
tive reporting,  presenting  frequent,  critical 
essays  rather  than  hard  news  facts.  But  that 
Is  the  purpose  of  the  Review,  Its  staff  says. 
Despite  Its  possible  Intellectual  flaws,  the 
Review  has  many  avid  readers  from  the  ranks 
of  profes-slonal,  seasoned  Journalists.  Among 
them  is  Curtis  McDougall,  a  sort  of  rebel 
himself  and  nationally  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  Journalism  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

MacDoucaul.  Today,  they're  recommending 
Interpretative  Journalism  which  I  have  ad- 
vocated for  25  years,  but  today  It  is  not 
enough  to  Just  investigate  the  background 
of  this  little  group  of  black  students  on  this 
particular  campus:  or.  the  grievances  of  this 
group,  black  or  white,  against  the  adminis- 
tration because  the  Interpretation  has  to  be 
nationwide  today.  It  has  to  be  worldwide.  And 
what's  happening  on  the  campuses  Is  not  dif- 
ferent than  what's  happened  to  our  entire 
economy,  what  has  happened  to  educational 
Institutions  Is  something  that's  happened  to 
newspapers  and  all  other  Institutions  In  our 
economy.  They've  become  narrower  and  nar- 
rower In  their  control.  They've  gone — passed 
Into  the  hands  of  administrators  and  In- 
vestors and  have  lost  sight  of  the  social 
world. 

McCtrtN.  Professor  MacDougall's  robust 
career  spans  more  than  a  half  a  century  as  a 
working  reporter,  editor,  teacher  and  author. 
He  has  written  numerous  books  on  Journal- 
ism, among  them  a  classic  textbook.  Inter- 
pretative Reporting,  published  30  years  ago, 
revised  four  times  since  and  still  current  for 
all  students  of  the  news  media.  Dr.  Mac- 
Dougall  earned  his  doctors  degree  36  years 
ago  For  the  past  27  years,  he's  been  a  Journ- 
alism professor  at  Northwestern,  but  admit.i 
he's  still  a  frustrated  reporter  and  still  antl- 
establlshment.  The  Professor  says  he  Is 
frightened  by  the  growing  tendency  of  gov- 
ernmental censorship. 

McDoucALL.  It's  very  hard  to  point  out  that 
progressively  since  1951  when  Harry  Truman 
Instituted  the  classification  of  news,  there 
has  been  a  progressive  censorship  of  govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  particularly  In  Washing- 
ton— but  permeating  the  states  and  commu- 
nities, too.  But.  it  has  meant  that  there  has 
t)een  no  public  discussion  based  on  Informa- 
tion of  any  important  event  In  relation  to 
our  foreign  policy  beginning  with  the  U-2 
Incident.  Bay  of  Pigs,  missile  crlsU.  Domini- 
can Republic  and  down  to  Viet  Nam— there 
has  been  a  continuous  fight  on  the  p>art  of 
the  news  gatherers  to  overcome  the  censor- 
ship. You  cant  tell  the  truth  If  you  cant  get 
it.  The  frustrated  Journalists  six  months  or  a 
year  later  can  resign  and  write  a  book,  and 
many  of  them  have;  and.  they've  heard  of 
the  historians  In  straightening  out  the  rec- 
ord, and  by  that  time  there  was  a  new  crisis; 
and.  I've  tried  to  alert  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  church  groups  and  political 
groups  and  civic  groups  of  all  kinds  to  a 
greater  consideration  of  this  matter  of  news 
management.  Now.  while  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  president,  a  fellow  on  the  Washington 
Post  Invented  the  phrase  credibility  gap  and 
that  caught  on.  There  was  nothing  different 
under  the  heading  that  we've  been  talking 
about  under  the  heading  of  news  manage- 
ment for  15  years  before  that.  But.  then  It 
l)ecame  translated  politically  to  mean— Lyn- 
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don  Johnson  was  a  liar  Well.  ye«,  L.J.  was 
and  Is  a  liar.  But,  believe  me,  he  has  no 
monopoly  on  It.  His  predecessors  were  liars 
and  everybody  around  him  In  Washington 
are  still  liars.  Just  yesterday  I  had  a  long 
time,  experienced  Washington  correspondent 
say  to  me — It  Is  terribly  frustrating  to  work 
In  the  nation's  capital  when  you  realize  from 
morning  to  night  almost  everybody  you  meet 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  down 
Is  probably  lying  to  you. 

McCuEN.  At  32,  James  Rldgeway  has 
worked  for  Newsweek,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  free  lanced  for  three  London  News- 
papers, worked  as  associate  editor  for  the 
New  Republic,  and  wrote  a  book  expose  on 
the  modern  university;  a  year  ago  in  Wash- 
ington. Rldgeway  co-founded  a  small,  weekly 
investigative  newspaper.  Hard  Times,  of 
which  he  is  editor.  Ralph  Nader,  the  con- 
sumer advocate,  is  a  publishing  consultant 
for  the  four  page  weekly.  Rldgeway  says  It 
was  established  with  the  Idea  of  giving  the 
editors  a  direct  crack  at  an  audience.  He  ad- 
mits Hard  Times  is  a  muck-raker. 

RiDGEWAY.  We  do  a  good  deal  of  Just  sharp 
muck-raking  In  Washington,  government 
policies,  etc.  To  give  you  an  example,  we  were 
discussing  the  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Foundation, 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  big  article  In  Life, 
I  think,  a  month  ago.  We  were  discussing  It 
last  fall.  We'd  been  digging  around  the  FBI. 
dug  up  a  lot  of  stuff  about  them.  We  did  a 
lot  of  work  on  the  campaign  contributions 
to  the  Republican  party  In  the  fall.  We  did  a 
long  expose  and  analysis  of  Arnold,  Fortes 
and  Porter,  the  law  firm  which  former  Justice 
Fortes  came  from — showed  how  It  was  in- 
fluential in  running  the  clgaret  lobby,  op- 
erating general  politics  In  Washington. 

Howard.  There  are  definitely  two  sides  to 
the  story  In  Viet  Nam.  Well,  not  even  now 
are  we  getting  both  sides  of  the  story.  We 
don't  have  the  side  of  the  story  that  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  has  been— we  don't 
have  their  side  of  the  story — what  they've 
been  fighting  for.  There  Is  nothing  sympa- 
thetic toward  their  side  of  the  struggle  that 
has  ever  been  written  In  the  establishment 
press  In  this  country.  And  their  struggle  Is 
a  legitimate  struggle.  It's  a  struggle  for  the 
freedom  of  their  people  So  I  say  No — the  U.S. 
Press  does  not  .show  both  sides  of  the  story. 

McCt-EN.  At  28.  Allan  Howard  Is  an  editor 
of  the  Liberation  News  Service  In  New  York, 
a  weekly  purveyor  of  printed  news  to  under- 
ground newspapers  In  the  United  States.  The 
average  fee  for  the  seivlce  ranges  from  $15 
a  month  to  $500  a  year.  As  Allan,  a  Pul- 
bright  scholar,  would  tell  you.  Liberation 
News  was  formed  two  years  ago  at  the  time 
of  the  Pentagon  demonstration  by  editors 
associated  with  the  College  Press  service.  The 
college  editors,  he  says,  had  observed  dis- 
torted reporting  by  the  established  press  of 
the  anti-war  demonstrations  and  felt  there 
was  a  need  for  an  Independent  news  service. 
.Allan  Howard  says  In  his  own  words,  he  sees 
great  world-wide  corporations  controlled  by 
a  few  thousand  .  .  .  hundreds  of  millions  of 
poor  people  living  and  working  as  virtual 
slaves  of  these  corp>oratlons  .  .  .  that,  there 
will  never  be  petice  In  the  world  until  the 
slaves  gain  control  of  the  institutions  that 
now  control  them  .  .  .  that,  people  must 
choose  fides  in  this  war  .  .  .  that,  there  Is  no 
middle  ground  .  .  that,  the  man  who  does 
not  Join  this  revolt  stands  In  Its  way  .  .  . 
and.  that,  the  purpose  of  the  Liberation  News 
Service  Is  to  aid  this  global  revolution  In 
every  way  It  can.  Allan  Howard  explains  how 
the  editorial  staff  of>erate8  at  Liberation  News 
Service,  which  serves  300  underground  news- 
papers: 

Howard.  What  we're  trying  to  do  is — we 
want  to  build  a  new  society.  We  know  we 
can't  build  It — but  we're  going  to  play  a 
small  part  In  It.  and  part  of  that  vision  of 
tbe  new  society  Is  like  people  relating  to 
each  other  In  a  different  way.  Like  there's  no 
boss  at  L  and  S.  Decisions  are  not  voted  on. 
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People  sort  of  reason  things  out  and  we  come 
to  some  sort  of  consensus. 

McCiTEN,  One  of  Liberation  News's  sub- 
scribers Is  a  classy,  two-section  bi-weekly 
newspaper.  Kaleidoscope,  sold  In  Milwaukee 
but  printed  20  miles  to  the  North  In  Port 
Washington  by  the  Ozaukee  Press,  which 
publishes  newspapers  of  its  own.  Although. 
William  Schanan  Junior,  prize  winning 
founder  of  the  Ozaukee  Press,  only  prints 
Kaleidoscope,  angry  citizens  of  the  Port  Wash- 
ington Area  have  boycotted  his  own  three 
newspapers  since  last  June.  His  son.  Bill, 
explains: 

Schanan.  A  very  rich  man  In  Grafton 
which  is  a  community  within  ten  miles  of 
here  saw  a  copy  of  Kaleidoscope  and  was  ap- 
parently Incensed  by  what  he  saw.  He  met 
with  other  people  in  Grafton  around  here 
and  they  drafted  a  letter  that  went  to  500 
merchants  and  business  men  in  this  county; 
and  with  It  was  an  excerpt  of  a  rather  out- 
rageous tract  of  Kaleidoscope.  The  letter  sug- 
gested that  we  were  resp>onslble  for  this 
piece  of  writing  and  that  the  committee 
should  then  withdraw  Its  advertising.  We 
heard  from  our  biggest  advertisers  in  about 
two  days.  They  came  over — one  came  over 
and  announced  he  was  withdrawing  his  ad- 
vertising. The  rest  Just  removed  their  ad- 
vertising. It  all  happened  within  a  week. 
Within  a  week  we  had  lost  eighty  percent  of 
our  advertising  volume. 

McCuEN.  For  the  Schanans  this  meant 
possible  disaster  for. Ozaukee  Press,  a  lead- 
ing newspaper  for  30  years  in  that  part  of 
Wisconsin.  The  Schanans  did  attempt  to  pac- 
ify the  40  advertisers  who  Joined  the 
boycott : 

Schanan.  We've  met  with  them,  but  the 
merchants  are  fearful.  TTiey've  been  told  by 
a  number  of  people  that  If  they  advertise, 
they'll  lose  their  business.  People  threaten 
to  stop  shopping  If  they  advertise.  It  hasn't 
been  a  great  many  people,  but  It's  been 
enough  to  get  them  excited. 

McCtJEN.  Part  Two  of  the  Fourth  Estate 
Under  Fire  examines  the  other  side  and 
other  opinions.  The  Fourth  Estate  Under 
Fire  ...  A  probing  look  at  Journalism  to- 
day continues  after  this  message. 

Not  all  Journalists  are  unhappy  with  the 
corporate  press.  A  seasoned  Journalist.  Prank 
McNaughton.  at  60.  heads  a  public  relations 
Arm  In  Chicago,  after  working  21  years  with 
United  Press  and  Time-Life  In  Washington. 
At  Time-Life  McNaughton  was  chief  con- 
gressional correspondent  during  the  admin- 
istrations of  President  Roosevelt  and  Presi- 
dent Truman.  McNaughton  would  like  to  see 
more  Investigative  reporting  and  more  In- 
depth  reporting.  Add,  In  some  ways  he 
thinks  the  newspapers  are  not  sufficiently 
critical  of  the  social  and  economic  political 
establishment.  But.  despite  its  shortcom- 
ings. McNaughton  is  optimistic  about  the 
quality  of  today's  JournaUsm; 

McNadghton.  First.  I  believe  that  the 
American  public  Is  better  Informed  today  In 
depth  on  all  Issues  than  It  has  ever  been  be- 
fore. The  second  point  that  I  would  like  to 
mnke  Is  that  I  think  the  newspapers,  radio. 
TV  have  a  higher  quality,  a  better  educated 
type  of  reporter,  more  college  graduates,  more 
In  depth  students  of  economics  and  social 
trends,  political  Issues  than  was  the  case 
when  I  first  started  In  as  a  reporter.  You've 
got  more  college  graduates  on  the  newspaper 
reporting  staffs  and  on  the  editorial  staffs 
than  ever  before.  And  I  believe  that  anyone 
can  find  fault — certainly  no  human  Institu- 
tion reaches  the  Ideal. 

McCuen.  The  recruitment  of  college  stu- 
dents to  newspaper  work  today  Is  reported 
rather  difficult.  One  therefore  wonders  what 
ever  happened  to  the  glamour  of  the  Front 
Page  that  drew  thousands  attempting  to 
follow  In  the  footsteps  of  Ben  Hecht  and 
Charles  Mac  Arthur.  But,  that  milestone 
drama  of  sensational  Journalism  was  first 
produced  on  Broadway  41  years  ago.  Today 
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a  great  many  students  of  Journalism  are 
drawn  to  the  electronic  news  media:  Radio 
and  TV.  The  Chicago  Tribune's  36  year  old 
Day  City  Editor.  David  Halvorsen.  says  tlwit 
talent  is  available — but  not  always  In  the 
form  that  you  want  It. 

Halvorsen.  One  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems, and  It  seems  to  be  a  process  of  our 
education  now.  Is  that  younger  people  com- 
ing up  want  to  present  their  opinions  to  the 
readers  and  they  want  the  Tribune  and  other 
papers  to  be  a  forum  for  them.  Well,  we  un- 
derstand this  but  they  have  to  present  the 
facts,  the  news  of  the  situation,  and  they 
have  to  be  able  to  1.  report.  2,  research  and 
3.  write.  And  you  don't  always  find  these 
three  elements  in  one  man.  So  the  talent 
pool  Is  not  quite  as  big  as  one  may  think. 
This  takes  a  process  of  good  selection.  It 
means  you're  going  to  lose  some  young  people 
who  become  disenchanted. 

KiRKPATRicK.  But  We  have  found  that  some 
of  the  very  best  talent  that  comes  into  the 
Tribune  comes  In  with  people  who  are  deeply 
Interested  In  Investigative  reporting.  There 
is  a  strong  social  conscience  among  a  great 
many  of  these  young  people.  And  they  want 
to  set  the  world  straight.  And  they  want  to 
correct  injustice  and  they  want  to  do  some 
crusading  and  for  these  reasons  they  are 
highly  motivated. 

McCuEN.  To  set  the  world  straight  ...  to 
correct  injustice  ...  so  speaks  Clanon 
Klrkpatrlck.  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
where  he's  worked  for  30  years.  Kirk  savs  In- 
vestigative reporting  is  a  relatively  new'  term 
in  Journalism  though  It's  been  going  on  for 
many  years.  Kirk  says  there's  a  new  emphasis, 
however,  on  auditing  public  affairs  and  gov- 
ernment officials  because  the  government  is 
so  big.  The  average  citizen  can't  be  expected 
to  know  what  goes  on  In  the  sanltarv  district, 
criminal  courts,  or  the  United  States  post 
office,  he  says.  Klrkpatrlck  believes  a  news- 
paper is  the  public  conscience  and  should 
campaign  for  a  good  cause  Just  the  same  as 
would  a  private  citizen.  The  Tribune  was  the 
only  Chicago  newspaper  to  campaign  dally 
for  many  months  In  a  gallant,  but  possibly 
futile,  effort  to  save  Lake  Michigan  from 
pollution.  Klrkpatrlck  says  today's  greatest 
challenge  In  Journalism  is  to  get  all  the  truth 
about  this  complex  world  reported,  faithfully. 
accurately  and  honestly.  Meanwhile,  he  ' 
points  out.  the  American  newspapers  are 
struggling  with  a  cost  price  squeeze  and  cir- 
culation declines — caused  In  part  bv  radio 
and  television.  But.  to  those  who  think  that 
newspapers  may  be  dying  or  that  the  printed 
page  ultimately  will  wind  up  on  a  home 
viewer's  TV  screen.  Klrkpatrlck  comments: 

KiBKPATRicK.  During  the  Apollo  Eleven 
Flight.  TV  covered  this  thorouphlv  to  the 
saturation  point.  I  think  at  the  time  of  the 
moon  walk  on  July  20  and  21st.  there  were 
about  30  hours  of  television  coverage,  a  very 
short  period  of  time,  everybody  saw  televi- 
sion and  yet  at  the  same  Itme.  they  wanted 
to  see  the  same  thing;  they  wanted  to  see  It 
on  paper;  they  wanted  to  see  It  In  print; 
they  wanted  to  see  It  In  pictures;  they  wanted 
something  they  could  hold  In  their  hand; 
and  for  this  reason  I  think  the  printed  word 
has  a  fascination.  There  Is  a  satisfaction  in 
It.  which  Is  encouraging  to  me.  Our  sales 
during  that  time  were  very  good.  Our  cir- 
culation went  \ip  no  thousand.  We  sold  out. 
We  had  no  more  papers  to  sell. 

McCtTEN.  The  oonser\atlve  Tribune  com-  ■ 
pany,  122  years  old.  owns  the  Tribune  and 
Chicago  Today,  competing  with  the  moder- 
ately liberal  Chicago  Sun  "nmes  and  Chicago 
Dally  News,  the  ownership  of  which  traces 
back  to  1941.  That  year  Marshall  Field  the 
Third  plunged  Into  the  newspaper  field  at 
the  encouragement  of  President  Roosevelt. 
Today,  at  28.  Marshall  Field  the  Fifth  is  th* 
youngest  publisher  of  a  major  newGpap>er — 
and  the  accent  on  youth  continues,  for  the 
editor  of  the  Sun  Times,  James  Hoge,  Is  33. 
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Hoge'B  appearance  and  clothes  are  mod,  aa 
are  young  Field's.  Hoge'a  challenge  la  to  make 
the  Sun  Times  appoallng  to  a  readership  that 
Is  quite  young  also.  The  population,  as  Hoge 
says,  is  young  tmd  getting  younger.  Among 
his  beliefs  are :  The  World  News  Is  local  news 
today.  Editorial  policies  of  the  paper  should 
not  get  to  the  point  of  where  they're  pre- 
dictable. And  Henry  Luce  was  right  when  he 
said,  "It's  not  Important  what  we  print — 
It's  Important  what  they  read." 

HooB.  We  can  leave  newspapers  or  televi- 
sion aside  for  a  moment  and  Just  look  at  the 
question  of  communicating.  Obviously,  peo- 
ple don't  talk  unless  they  want  someone  to 
listen  to  them.  Writers  don't  write  unless 
they  want  someone  to  read  them.  Now  that 
doesn't  mean  that  a  writer  writes  only  what 
he  thinks  a  reader  Is  willing  to  accept.  He 
obviously  wants  to  lead  as  well  as  to  follow. 
It's  an  art.  It's  a  judgmental  question.  I 
suppose  It's  why  we  have  editors  to  make 
such  Judgments  rightly  or  wrongly  some- 
times. I  think  a  newspaper  would  be  derelict 
In  Its  Job  If  It  was  not  terribly  concerned  over 
the  question  of  Just  how  do  we  appeal  to 
readers.  Now  that  doesn't  mean  that  you 
necessarily  placate  them — that  you  play  to 
them.  It  does  mean  that  you  respect  their 
right  to  have  information  presented  In  such 
a  way  that  tbey  will  first  of  all  read  it.  retain 
It  and  theo-|»o8slbly  act  upon  It. 

McCtJKN.  It  doesn't  take  much  reasoning  to 
know  that  if  a  newspaper  wants  to  stay  In 
business.  It  either  has  to  show  a  profit  or  It 
has  to  have  a  rich  uncle  with  strong  prin- 
ciples. Unfortunately,  PM's  noble  attempt  to 
run  a  major  dally  In  the  post  war  Tniman  era 
without  advertising  was  a  complete  failure, 
a  bitter  lesson  for  Journalists  to  learn.  But, 
there's  more  to  It  than  that,  and  all  of  us 
know  about  It.  that  If  you  bite  the  hand  that 
feeds  you,  you'll  probably  have  to  go  hungry. 
While  the  advertisers  themselves  don't  con- 
trol directly  the  news  you  read,  hear  on  radio, 
or  watch  on  television,  they  can  exert  their 
Influence.  A  good  example  of  that  Is  the  Port 
Washington  boycott  against  Ozaukee  Press. 
And  If  you're  going  to  throw  some  muck  at 
politicians,  senators  or  Judges  It's  best  you 
have  some  hard  facte.  Thorough  investigative 
reporting  Is  not  the  same  as  Interpretative 
reporting  and  neither  Is  completely  objec- 
tive— The  news  event,  or  the  details  behind 
the  news  event,  are  not  as  easily  examined 
by  the  naked  eye,  trained  as  It  might  be,  as 
for  example  probing  moon  rock  under  the 
objectives  of  a  microscope.  Objective  report- 
ing, therefore.  Is  a  misnomer.  Instead,  people 
ahould  know  that  a  good  reporter  responsible 
for  his  facts  tries  for  objectivity  but  must  be 
content  to  settle  for  fairness. 

McCtTEN.  The  vice  president  and  editorial 
director  of  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  and  Dally 
News  Is  Emmet  Dedmond.  A  skilled  news  and 
feature  writer,  and  author,  Emmet  Dedmond 
comments  about  objectivity  In  news  writing: 

Dedmond.  Objectivity  Is  a  different,  difficult 
word  because  today  we  tell  our  reporters 
that  a  news  story  Is  Incomplete  unless  It  has 
Interpretation  In  It.  In  other  words,  the  sheer 
facts  the  reader  presumably  already  has, 
what  he  wants  to  know  Is  what  the  event 
means,  how  it's  put  Into  perspective.  There 
are  two  ways  of  Interpreting  the  story — one 
is  to  get  the  facts  Into  the  story,  to  orga- 
nize them  in  such  a  way  that  it  illuminates 
the  story  for  the  reader — that  It  makes  the 
meaning  clear  We  approve  of  that  way  and 
we  encourage  our  writers  to  do  it.  The  other 
way  Is  when  the  writer  tends  to  load  his  story 
With  colored  words  or  adjectives  and  say  this 
was  horrible  or  this  fellow  was  a  goon,  and 
this  was  a  bad  guy,  which  Is  not  only  sloppy 
writing.  It's  bad  reporting.  That  kind  of  per- 
sonal coloring  we  do  not  like,  but  we  do  feel 
that  the  writer  who  has  been  present,  the 
reporter  and  writer  who  has  been  on  the 
scene,  has  an  obligation  to  tell  it  to  the 
reader  the  way  It  Is,  the  way  he  saw  It,  and 
give  It  personal  penpectlve.  Now  that's  what 
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we  mean  by  objective  reporting  today,  as 
well,  as  long  as  be  Is  giving  them  the  total 
picture  of  the  facts  and  not  merely  giving 
them  one  side  which  hapijens  to  coincide 
with  his  personal,  political  leanings. 

McCdxn.  The  Fourth  Estate  Under  Plre — a 
probing  look  at  Journalism  today  continues 
after  this  message: 

Marshall  Field  the  Fifth  was  born  at  the 
time  his  grandfather  l)egan  competing  with 
the  Tribune  company.  Toting  Field  baa 
worked  on  other  newspapers  In  Boston  and 
New  York,  so  he  Is  no  newcomer  to  a  news- 
paper and  to  its  executive  decisions.  The 
28  year  old  Field  relates  the  maxims  of  his 
father  and  grandfather  when  he  says.  "The 
audience  In  Chicago  gets  quite  a  choice  of 
representation  In  the  news  If  they  want  two 
sides  to  a  story.  All  they  have  to  do  Is  buy  a 
Tribune  and  a  Sun  Times  the  same  day  on 
the  aame  story  " 

Pnxo.  I  feel  for  Instance  that  newspapers 
have  a  problem  In  the  suburbs.  We've  grown 
in  the  suburbs.  The  Tribune.  Chicago  Today, 
Dally  News,  Sun  Times — we've  all  grown 
in  the  suburbs.  But  we  haven't  grown  at  a 
pace  that  equals  the  growth  of  the  suburbs 
Itself  And.  to  me  that  says  we're  doing  some- 
thing wrong.  They're  getting  Information 
that  they  need  somewhere  else — the  sub- 
urban individual.  Now.  it  may  come  from 
somewhere  else.  It  may  come  from  television. 
It  may  come  from  suburban  papers.  It  may 
come  from  magazines.  But  we  haven't  done 
the  Job  we  could  do. 

My  goal  is  going  to  be  that  the  Field  papers 
should  beat  the  Tribune  company  papers.  It 
may  be  necessary  for  us  to  have  suburban 
papers  that  are  totally  separate  from  the 
Sun  Times  and  Dally  News. 

McCtTEN.  The  world  famous  political  car- 
toonist. Bill  Mauldln.  at  48,  Is  well  remem- 
bered for  his  Willie  and  Joe  satires  of  World 
War  Two.  Today,  Bill  Mauldln  Is  twice  re- 
cipient of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  a  prolific 
author  and  Illustrator.  A  Mauldln  cartoon 
amuses  and  fires  up  both  the  gut  and  the 
cerebral.  Mauldln  works  for  Marshall  Field 
the  Fifth's  Chicago  Sun  Times  and  say  that 
while  he's  in  favor  of  private  ownership  of 
newsjjapers  and  broadcast  stations,  the  only 
thing  worse  would  be  the  bureauc«'acy  and 
confusion  of  public  ownership: 

Mauldin.  The  overwhelming  majority,  I 
think,  of  publishers  and  private  owners  of 
news  media  are  concerned  with  profit  pri- 
marily, and  I  think  that's  wrong.  I  think  if 
people  are  concerned  with  profit  primarily 
they  should  get  Into  the  mining  business  or 
some  other  form  of  commerce.  If  their  first 
concern  Is  making  money,  I  think  they  ought 
to  get  out  of  newspapers  and  they  ought  to 
get  out  of  anything  else  that  has  to  do  with 
public  trust — because  I  think  dissemination 
of  news  is  primarily  a  public  trust.  I  have 
nothing  against  publishers  getting  rich  or 
making  all  the  money  they  possibly  can.  If 
they  first  look  after  their  responsibilities  to 
the  public.  I  think  you  can  generally  say 
that  the  press  throughout  the  United  States 
Is  primarily  profit  motivated,  and  I  think 
that's  wrong. 

McCuEN.  BUI  Mauldln  says  he  has  "nothing 
against  a  newspaper  having  a  commercial 
side  to  it — We  all  have  to  make  a  living." 
But,  he  understands  the  enigma  of  a  dedi- 
cated publisher  whose  double  task  is  to  print 
truth  at  a  profit.  While  he  cartoons  for  the 
Sun  Times.  Mauldln  supports  the  case  of  the 
Chicago  Journalism  Review.  It  carries  his 
cartoons  on  the  front  page.  Telling  It  like 
It  was,  was  the  dictum  and  hope  of  the 
Review,  for  it  was  born  during  the  after- 
math of  the  convention. 

MAtJtj)iN.  A  lot  of  us  felt — I  know  I  felt 
that  way  in  the  beginning  during  these  con- 
vention troubles — the  Field  papers  did  very 
well.  In  the  vernacular  of  the  day,  they  told 
it  like  It  was.  The  papers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  the  Tribune  and  the  American, 
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tended  with  the  sole  exception  of  Jack  Mab- 
ley,  who  was  critical  of  the  police  in  the  be- 
ginning, they  tended  to  be  completely  in 
Daley's  pocket — in  the  pocket  of  the  estab- 
lishment, you  might  say.  I  think  that  the 
Field  papers  after  telling  it  like  It  was  for 
a  few  days,  tended  to  retreat.  Now,  there  are 
a  lot  of  arg^uments  about  how  far  they  re- 
treated, but  I  think  that  generally  could  be 
said  I  don't  think  that  the  Field  papers  were 
ever  guilty  of  distortion,  but  I  think  we  did 
sort  of  txack  off  editorially  and  begin  to 
equivocate. 

Mauloin.  The  first  president  that  really 
sort  of  swam  into  my  thinking  processes  was 
FDR.  of  course,  so  I've  been  thinking  about 
politics  and  fooling  around  with  them 
through  FDR.  through  Truman.  Kennedy, 
Eisenhower,  Johnson  and  now  Nixon.  And, 
without  exception,  everyone  of  these  people 
regarded  the  news  media  as  something  to  be 
manipulated,  not  something  to  be  served, 
and  regarded  news  Itself  as  something  to  be 
manipulated  for  their  own  interests  of  what 
they  considered  the  best  Interests  of  the 
country. 

McCiTEN.  31  years  ago.  Fred  W.  Friendly 
began  his  career  in  radio.  And  since  that 
time  he  has  become  one  of  the  most  authori- 
tative voices  in  the  field  of  broadcast  Jour- 
nalism. His  distinguished  career  as  producer 
of  Hear  It  Now  and  See  It  Now  for  CBS.  and 
his  intimate  working  relationship  with  the 
late  Edward  R.  Murrow— that  with  having 
served  as  president  of  CBS  News,  must  give 
some  credence  to  what  he  Is  about  to  say. 
FVed  Friendly  today  Is  professor  of  Journal- 
ism at  Columbia  University  and  an  advisor 
on  TV  to  the  Ford  Foundation  In  his  wis- 
dom. Friendly  takes  broadcast  Journalism  to 
task  for  not  allowing  enough  time  for  re- 
porting In  depth: 

Friendly.  Television  and  radio  don't  allot 
enough  time  to  anything.  Because  the  news 
of  radio  and  television  are  a  minority  part  of 
programming,  even  on  the  all-news  stations 
which  are  an  lmp>ortant  step  forward  which 
are  all  news  all  day.  But.  if  you  ride  in  an 
automobile  and  listen  after  about  30  or  40 
minutes  you  begin  hearing  the  same  stories 
over  and  over  again.  I  think  that  radio  and 
television  don't  do  enough  Interpretative  re- 
porting, and  you  know  the  reasons  for  that. 
You  don't  want  me  to  sound  like  a  common 
scold  and  play  an  ancient  record  all  over 
again,  but  It's  very  difflcult.  Eric  Severeld 
is  one  of  the  best  interpretative  reporters 
there  is.  So  is  David  Brinkley.  Chet  Huntley, 
EUle  Abel,  but  if  you  ask  someone  to  do  an 
Interpretative  piece  on  disarmament  or 
whether  we  should  go  to  the  moon,  or  on  the 
ghettos,  and  have  to  do  It  In  two  minutes,  or 
two  minutes  and  twenty  seconds.  That's  very 
difflcult  to  do.  That's  like  the  sin  of  the 
newspaper  that  says  write  It  and  do  It  In 
600  words.  A  lot  of  stories  you  can't  do  In 
600  words.  A  lot  of  stories  you  can't  do  In 
two  minutes.  And,  the  threshold  of  toler- 
ance in  radio  and  television  .seems  to  be  don't 
talk  to  anybody  for  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes  unless  you  do  a  big  one  hotir  docu- 
mentary. And.  If  you  do  a  one  hour  docu- 
mentary, make  sure  It's  on  a  subject  of  such 
combustible  Interest  that  everybody  will  sit 
on  the  edge  of  their  chairs.  Some  stories  are 
very  dull  but  very  Important. 

McPhatjl.  You  know  we  alwaj-s  carried 
stars  posing  as  policemen,  coroner's  office,  and 
not  long  ago  the  newspap)er  guild  filed  a  pro- 
test with  the  FBI — the  FBI  had  been  using 
men  going  around  posing  as  reporters. 

McCtjen.  Part  Three  of  the  Fourth  Estate 
Under  FMre  concerns  those  colorful  days  and 
newspapermen  of  the  Front  Page  era.  Those 
were  the  men  and  women  who  lived  and 
breathed  the  literary  motto  of  the  great  edi- 
tor Arthur  Brisbane.  His  advice  was  simple 
enough:  Be  Brilliant.  In  those  days,  as  told 
by  veteran  r^xnrter  and  author  Jack  Mc- 
Phaul.  there  was  a  lot  of  muscle  reporting 
and   impersonation.    The   heartbeat   of   the 
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Front  Page  in  that  period  was  without  ques- 
tion local  news. 

The  Fourth  Estate  Under  Plre  ...  A  prob- 
ing look  at  Journalism  today  continue*  after 
this  message: 

In  the  Ben  Hecht,  Charlie  MacArthur,  or 
James  Cagney  days  of  reporting,  the  legmen 
learned  how  to  run  around  obstacles  or 
crash  through  to  beat  the  rival  newspapers. 
If  they  failed,  they'd  look  for  another  Job. 
Those  were  days  of  eight  or  ten  newspapers 
competing  in  Chicago.  Newsmen  had  to  be 
sharp,  aggressive  and  brilliant.  Today,  the 
muscle  school  has  closed  its  doors  with  the 
retirement  of  another  great  Hearst  Editor 
Harry  Romanoff.  Harry  had  been  In  the  news 
business  more  than  half  a  century. 

BoMANorr.  Somebody  said  that  I  con- 
stantly posed  for  somebody  else.  It  wasn't  my 
fault  that  they  misunderstood.  And,  it's 
really  true  They  said  I've  been  the  mayor, 
the  governor,  at  one  time  the  president.  Not 
right  if  some  people  took  that  attitude,  or 
else  they  mistook  everything.  I  never  will 
at  any  time  misuse  anything  that  I've  done. 
I've  enjoyed  every  minute  of  It.  It's  been 
fifty  and  some  odd  years.  No  matter  what 
I  did,  I  wanted  to  do  It.  I  enjoyed  It. 

McCtJKN.  Harry  Romanoff,  at  70,  will  teU 
you  that  the  war  and  other  social  struggles 
both  here  in  the  U.S.  and  throughout  the 
world  are  more  important  than  a  Lake  Shore 
Drive  love-neet-story.  So.  today's  reporter  no 
longer  steals  diaries.  So,  rather,  he  must  be  a 
headman.  The  last  night  Harry  Romanoff 
worked  at  Chicago  Today,  he  gave  advice  to 
his  young  reporters. 

RoMANOiT.  Today,  you  need  Journalism. 
You  need  a  good  education  because  the  day 
has  arrived  by  which  civic  culture,  outstand- 
ing things  In  medical  and  electronic  fields, 
are  bringing  a  new  world  to  us.  And  the 
newspaper  man  has  got  to  come  along  with 
that  new  world  Just  as  well  as  the  radio  and 
TV  must  move  into  the  new  world.  You've 
got  great  coverage  In  the  news  field  as  well. 
You've  got  great  chances  to  do  well.  So,  It's 
made  the  newspaper  man  think  behind  the 
news — what  lies  behind  that — and  they  are 
doing  that.  Crime  that's  prevalent  now  gets 
only  the  back  pages  In  very  small  amounts. 
The  reason  for  It — ^because  the  world's  mov- 
ing on. 

DntNUART.  We  were  a  group  of  young  news- 
paper people.  We  had  brilliant  editors,  among 
them  Walter  Howie,  who  is  famous  in  the 
movie  and  stage  play.  The  Front  Page,  writ- 
ten by  Charlie  MacArthur  who  worked  on 
the  paper.  And  we  had  several  other  great 
managing  editors.  And  Radio  and  TV  had 
not  yet  come  on  the  market  In  the  time  that 
the  Herald  and  Examiner  came  in  to  exist- 
ence. And,  the  papers  at  that  time  sold  and 
attracted  buyers  by  their  headlines.  Every 
paper  sought  to  have  snappy  headlines. 
Headlines  that  would  attract  the  readers  as 
they  passed  by  a  newsstand  or  approached  a 
newsstand  and  saw  four  papers  from  which 
to  choose. 

McCtJEN.  Still  going  strong  at  76,  veteran 
Chicago  newsman  John  Dlenhart  (Deen- 
hart)  Is  now  the  executive  editor  of  the 
Economist  newspapers.  Trained  under  the 
Hearst  banners.  John  Dlenhart  believes  in  a 
brief,  concise,  brilliant  style  with  emphasis 
entirely  on  the  news.  He  grimaces  at  long 
winded  stories,  excessive  pictures  and  fea- 
tures, opinions  and  Interpretative  reporting. 
His  dish  of  news  Is — simply  tell  the  facts,  an 
old  Hearst  expression.  Back  In  those  days, 
Hollywood  film  producers  had  a  heyday  with 
the  Front  Page  style  of  reporting.  The  au- 
thors of  that  great  play,  Ben  Hecht  and 
Charles  MacArthur,  had  enough  Initiative, 
Imagination  and  brUllance  for  a  hundred 
newsmen : 

DiENHART.  Ben  was  a  Bohemian  with  a 
small  letter  B.  He  had  a  mustache  that  was 
untnmmed  and  he  wore  slouch  hats.  He  was 
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about  five  feet  six.  He  worked  on  the  Chi- 
cago Dally  News.  The  Dally  News  at  that  time 
was  on  Wells  Street,  Just  North  of  Madison. 
Victor  LawBon  owned  the  paper  at  that  time. 
And,  Ben  had   a   flair   for   good  writing.   So 
his  editor  assigned  him  to  write  a  column. 
One  Thousand  And  One  Nights  In  Chicago. 
And,   every   day   Ben   told   anecdotes   about 
different  people,  etc.  Now.  Charlie  MacArthur 
was  a  natural  partner  for  Ben  Hecht.  Where 
Ben  was  more  or  less  quiet  and  full  of  fun, 
not  wlthsundlng,  Charlie  MacArthur$was  a 
lively  exuberant  young  fellow.  So,  with  a  great 
sense  of  humor.  IXJth  of  them  covered  the 
Criminal    court    building    at    various    times. 
They  concocted  a  fabulous  scheme  and  they 
went  to  Coroner  Hoffman  with  a  mention  in 
their  play  Front  Page  and  asked  him  to  turn 
over  to  them  the  body  of  a  man  as  soon  as 
he  was  hanged.  WeU,  the  coroner  ruled  that 
Inasmuch  as  the  fellow  was  dead,  his  body 
was  available  to  whomever  claimed  It.  Natu- 
rally, it  should  go  to  a  relative  or  one  of 
the  family,  but  in  this  Instance  there  were 
no  relatives.  So,  the  fellow  was  hanged  and 
CharUe  and  Ben  had  a  couple  of  doctors  and 
they  rushed  Into  the  old  criminal  building 
ward  and  the  doctors  worked  on  the  fellow  to 
try  to  revive  him.  And  the  stunt  that  Charlie 
MacArthur  and  Ben  Hecht  had  was  that  if 
they   could   revive  the   guy,   he   would   have 
paid  the  penalty  by  sacriflclng  his  life  and 
they  would  have  restored  It.  But  the  thing 
as   fantastic   as   it   sounds   nevertheless   was 
tried,  but  the  fellow  didn't  respond  He  didn't 
cooperate.    So    that's    something    that    isn't 
done  any  more  today.  Don't  you  know. 

McCtjen.  Ben  Hechfs  widow,  Rose,  a  play- 
write  herself  and  former  actress,  lives  In  New 
York,  mostly  alone,  but  with  those  great 
moments  of  their  lives  that  she  vividly  re- 
calls. She  remembers  the  giant  Hearst  editor 
of  all,  Walter  Howie,  along  with  an  incident 
that  occurred  after  Ben  Hecht.  her  husband, 
became  rich  in  Hollywood: 

Hecht.  Behind  Walter  Howie,  let  me  say 
this,  because  I  knew  him,  was  a  great  gxiv 
caUed      William      Randolph      Hearst.      Now, 
Hearst — we    used    to    go    to    his    ranch    at 
times— our  friend.  Charles  Leaderer  was  the 
nephew   of   Marlon   Davles.    Hearst   used   to 
come   and   Jazz  up   all   his  papers   and   you 
know  make  his  managing  editors  wild  to  get 
scoops.   And,   when  we  were  at  the  Hearst 
ranch  eaUng  In  this  grand  dining  room  that 
used  to  be  In  a  monastery — you  know,  Ben 
said  to  him:   "I've  never  liked  you  because 
you  faked  the  story  of  Ruth  Randall  and  you 
wrote  her  diary,  and  I  know  you  did.  And, 
he  said,  "Yes,  I  did."  and  he  was  proud  of  It. 
He'd  come  Into  town  and  write  the  diary  of 
some  woman  murderer  and  It  would  be  run- 
ning. And.  then  In  the  Carl  Wanderer  case 
they  made  up  all  sorts  of  things  that  he  in- 
vented .  .  .  and  Hearst  was  a  great  newspa- 
per man.  He  was.  They  blame  him  for  the 
Spanish  American  war.  and  he  was  capable 
of  that   He  was  capable  of  anything.  One  of 
our  great  friends  who  was  Gene  Fowler,  who 
was  his  managing  editor  on  the  New  York 
American — he  can  tell  you  the  terrible  things 
that  happened.  He  could  have  told  you.  He's 
gone  now.  Guess  I'm  talking  about  the  past. 
McCuEN.  Hecht  and  MacArthur  had  a  great 
flair  for  the  dramatic  in  their  stories.  For 
example,   there  was   the  celebrated   case  of 
murder  Involving   Carl   Wanderer.   A  ragged 
stranger    killed    Wanderer's    wife.    Wanderer 
killed  the  ragged  stranger.  But,  a  long  in- 
vestigation proved  that  Wanderer  hired  the 
ragged   stranger.  On  the   day  of  Wanderer's 
trip   to   the   gallows,   to   his   execution,   Mrs. 
Rose   Hecht   recaUs   the   unhappy   mood    of 
MacArthur : 

Hecht.  MacArthur  was  mad  at  Walter 
Howie  at  the  time.  So.  he  said,  "Let's  give  him 
a  speech  which  we'll  write,  saying  that  the 
newspapers  have  driven  him  to  his  death". 
So,  Ben  and  Charlie  wrote  a  speech  for  Carl 
Wanderer   and   they   forgot  that  they  tie   a 
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man's  hands  down  when  they  put  the  hood 
over  him.  And  he  was  near  sighted  and  he 
couldn't  read  It.  So.  Instead  of  reading  the 
speech  that  Ben  and  Charlie  wrote,  accusing 
Walter  Howie  of  hounding  him  to  death,  I 
don't  know  what  he  did — he  sang  Dear  Old 
Pal  of  Mine.  They  said  have  you  any  last 
words — and  he  looked  He  couldn't  read  It. 
So,  he  sang  Dear  Old  Pal  of  Mine,  and  they 
dropped  him. 

McCtTEN.  In  the  cast  of  The  Front  Page, 
you  may  recall,  was  McCue.  the  young,  over- 
worked, underpaid  City  Press  reporter.  The 
character  was  fashioned  from  real  life,  from 
LeRoy  Buddy  McHugh  Buddy,  now  retired 
after  54  years  of  active  reporting.  Is  one  of 
the  last  survivors  of  that-  Front  Page  heyday. 
Meek  appearing  of  short  stature.  Buddy  was 
easily  mistaken  for  a  drug  store  clerk  or  ac- 
countant, rather  than  a  low-key  tiger.  Buddy 
McHugh  had  a  unique  style  that  was  simple 
and  classic — he  was  never  perturbed. 

McHticH.  I  had  talked  to  Bugs  Moran  pre- 
viously and  I  knew  some  of  his  men  and  I 
recognized  the  two  Dusenberg  brothers  lay- 
ing against  the  wall  that  I  had  talked  to 
before.  And.  there  was  a  big  police  dog 
chained  to  a  truck,  barking  every  time  the 
police  would  get  near  the  bodies  And.  we 
were  in  danger  that  this  chain  might  break 
and  if  it  did,  we  were  all  in  trouble. 

McHtJOH.  And.  I  thought  that  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  murders  because  In 
interviewing  some  of  the  people  outside 
they  said  a  man  was  seen  going  Into  the  ga- 
rage, dressed  in  a  policeman's  uniform — very 
tall,  heavy  set  man.  And,  from  the  descrip- 
tion, the  police  and  myself  were  satisfied 
that  this  was  Killer  Btirke.  one  of  the 
Capone  gang,  and  we  believe  he  was  able  to 
get  In  there,  and  the  Moran  gang  thought 
he  was  a  policeman,  that's  why  they  let  him 
m.  The  St.  Valentine  Day  murder  case  was 
always  very  interesting. 

McCtTEN.  The  Fourth  Estate  ...  A  Prob- 
ing Look  at  Journalism  Today  .  .  .  continues 
after  this  message. 

It  would  be  over  slmpUflcatlon  to  say 
that  the  trouble  with  the  fourth  estate  is  the 
Increasing  amount  of  horrendous  news.  That 
may  be  more  of  a  problem  for  the  public  to 
learn  to  digest.  Then,  there's  the  question: 
What  Is  the  purpose  of  a  newspaper  or  the 
function  of  a  television  or  a  radio  news 
program?  More  than  a  century  ago,  Long 
John  Wentworth  hitchhiked  to  Chicago  t;-om 
Michigan  City  and  quickly  established  his 
own  newspaper  and  entered  politics.  This  was 
a  practice  of  the  politicians  of  his  time.  A 
Newspaper  or  Radio-TV  transmitter  has  a 
unique,  powerful  voice — it  can  Inform,  cam- 
paign, crusade,  persuade,  entertain,  distort 
or  even  lie.  It  may  reflect  vested  interests  as 
well  as  the  barren  truth  of  scandal  and  cor- 
ruption. Public  service  may  be  the  intention 
but  not  always  the  result.  Recently,  a  Chan- 
nel Five  news  report  of  mistreatment  of  dogs 
at  the  city  pound  brought  an  avalanche  of 
respwnse— ^far  greater,  ironically,  than  any 
other  news  repwrt  involving  the  mistreat- 
ment of  humans. 

The  programs  on  radio  and  television  to- 
day— the  stories  published  by  the  papers — 
surely  are  what  has  appealed  to  the  public; 
in  fact,  most  John  Q.  Americans  prefer  to 
watch  the  mirror  of  reality,  disturbing  as  it 
may  be.  Today's  Journalist  must  ask  himself 
why  is  he  in  this  profession?  There  are  some 
who  wish  only  to  report  the  stories  and  enjoy 
writing  up  a  good  yarn.  Others  may  wanvto 
investigate  and  search  out  the  important 
truth  that  may  be  concealed  to  the  public. 
But,  in  all,  it  would  be  nice  to  know  and 
believe  that  all  newsmen,  all  Journalists,  will 
do  more  than  to  Inform  the  truth — but  that 
together  with  the  public  they  may  leave 
this  world  a  better  place  than  they  found  it. 

CLOSING    CEEDITS 

This  has  been  an  NBC  News  Special  Report: 
The  Fourth  Estate  Under  Plre.  Reported  by 
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Charles  McCuen.  Directed  by  Dale  Blanch - 
ette.  Technical  Supervisors,  Harry  Dlnaso. 
John  Hoffman,  David  Wolfe.  Production  As- 
sistant. Owen  Grltten.  Written  and  Produced 
by  Harry  Mantel.    '. 


THEY  CAST  HIM— STEPHEN— OUT 
OF  THE  CITY  AND  STONED  HIM 
(ACTS  7:58> 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice  President 
Spiro  Acnew  "told  it  like  It  is"  when 
he  criticized  the  news  media  for  their 
slanted,  one-sided  reporting.  From  per- 
sonal experience,  I  am  well  aware  of 
how  the  left-wing  networks  can  use 
half  truths,  statements  out  of  context, 
and  emotionally  charged  statements  of 
dissenters  to  attack  and  even  to  destroy 
any  public  figure  with  whom  they  dis- 
agree.   *  ■ 

Prime'llme  is  reserved  for  national 
speeches  by  the  President  and  other  lead- 
ers, and  the  immediately  following  time 
is  also  reserved  for  the  commentators — 
not  to  objectively  summarize  the  meat 
of  the  speech  for  late  viewers,  but  to  re- 
but where  they  disagree,  to  shred  where 
they  can  not  effectively  rebut,  and   to 
twist  and  mislead  as  to  the  meaning  of 
what  was  said.  Being  the  "last  word"  as 
it  were,  these  slanted  comments  become 
the  impression  retained  by  the  average 
American,  whose  work  and  family  re- 
sponsibilities prevent  him  from  studying 
the  issues  as  completely  as  necessary  to 
form  his  own  opinions  of  what  was  said. 
The  most  recent  hatchet  job  on  Vice 
President  Agnew  by  CBS  and  other  news 
media  was  purely  political.  This  was  so 
evident  by  the  fact  that  comedian  Bob 
Hope,  one  of  the  most  loved  performers 
and  actors  in  America,  in  a  nationwide 
TV  news  conference,  made  as  many  and 
as  far-reaching  accusations  as  did  Mr. 
Acnew,  on  the  subject  of  news  media 
abuse  in  reporting.  Even  though  this  at- 
tack was  made  within  48  hours  of  Mr. 
Acne\v's  speech,  Bob  Hope,  not  being  a 
politician,   was   not   abusively   attacked 
for  making  such  statements.  This  one 
thing  alone  should  prove  the  nonobjec- 
tivity  of  CBS  and  other  news  media. 

The  Vice  President  deserves  great 
credit  for  being  so  forthright,  and  spe- 
cial commendation  for  being  so  right. 
No  one  needs  to  go  beyond  the  reporting 
of  the  outside  activities  at  the  Democra- 
tic National  Convention  last  year  in 
Chicago  to  realize  just  how  right  Mr. 
Agnew  is.  A  congressional  investigation 
by  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Special  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee staff  members.  Daniel  Manelli  and 
James  Kelly,  charged  that  the  networks 
deliberately  withheld  film  and  video- 
tape which  would  be  derogatory  to  the 
demonstrators,  including  shots  of  ma- 
terial raining  dowa  from  the  Hilton  Ho- 
tel onto  the  heads  of  the  police. 

Phillip  Abbott  Luce,  writing  in  Human 
Events,  said  that  he  realizes  more  and 
more  that  "managed  news"  is  apparently 
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the  only  "news  fit  to  print."  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  a  victim  of  a  hatchet 
job  by  CBS  and  the  leftwing  press,  as 
well  as  by  the  multimillion-copy  press 
publications  of  the  international  labor 
unions,  all  of  which  repeatedly  published 
every  innuendo,  rumor,  charge,  and  un- 
founded criticism  without  one  word  of 
objective  reporting  of  his  background. 

The  huge  crowd.-;  participating  in  the 
recent  "new  mobilization"  were  glaring 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Ag- 
new s  statements.  Almost  everybody  .saw 
news  reports  and  TV  coverage  cf  D.ive 
Delinger  during  the  propauanda  boi'.dup 
for  the  demonstration,  but  did  anyone 
hear  an  explanation  of  his  background? 
Was  anybody  told  that  in  a  1963  speech 
he  said  'I  am  a  Communist,  but  I  am 
not  the  Soviet-type  Communist"? 

Did  anyone  .see  TV  coverage  of  state- 
ments by  my  colleague.  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  Chairman  Richard 
ICHORD,  in  which  he  characterized  the 
moratorium  committee's  program  as  "an 
integral  part  of  the  fall  offensive."  and 
called  it  "a  propaganda  maneuver  de- 
signed and  organized  by  Communists  and 
other  revolutionaries?" 

Representative  Ichord's  staff  made 
quite  a  study,  and  their  report  includes 
an  account  of  the  encouragement  given 
to  demonstrators  by  the  official  Com- 
munist newspaper,  the  Daily  World.  They 
cited  the  endorsement  given  by  the 
Student  Mobilizatirn  Committee  To  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam,  which,  according  to 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  "is  con- 
trolled by  members  of  the  Young  So- 
cialist Alliance,  the  youth  group  of  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party."  The  latter  is 
the  large--:t  Trotskyst  Communist  Party 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  been  de- 
clared subversive  by  the  Houi^e  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Actvities  and  by 
two  Attorneys  General. 

When  TV  and  press  coverage  of  state- 
ments and  news  releases  of  denio.-.stra- 
tion  leaders  led  to  the  buildup  of  par- 
ticipation, were  there  ever  additional 
comments  made  as  to  the  involvements 
in  subversive  activities  of  those  quoted'' 
Everyone  knows,  of  course,  that  anytime 
a  rightwing  personality  is  quoted,  his 
link  with  or  support  by  the  Birch  Society 
or  Liberty  Lobby  is  always  mentioned  in 
a  derogatory  tone. 

Representative  Ichord's  committee 
staff  listed  those  invited  to  the  August  5 
meeting  of  the  mobilization  San  Fran- 
cisco action  project.  Sidney  Peck,  an 
east  coast  cochairman  of  New  Mobe 
and  former  State  committeeman  in 
the  Wisconsin  Communist  Party.  USA. 
sent  a  memorandum  listing  such 
radicals  as  Art  Goldberg,  west  coast 
bureau  of  the  revolutionary  Communist 
newsweekly  Guardian;  Curtis  McClain 
of  Commimist  Harry  Bridges'  Longshore- 
men's Union:  Karen  Talbot,  of  the  west 
coast  edition  of  the  People's  World; 
Donald  Kalish.  by  his  own  admission, 
"somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  CPUSA"; 
Terry  Hallinan,  long  associated  with 
Communist  causes;  Irving  Sarnoff.  an 
identified  Communist;  Harold  Supriano, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  W.  E.  B.  Du 
Bois  Clubs  of  America,  a  Communist 
group;  and  a  number  of  others  with  long- 
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time  a^.sociaticns  with  the  Communists 
and  their  sympathizers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  participating  in  the  dem- 
onstrations are  sincerely  interested  in 
world  peace  on  an  honorable  basis.  For 
whatever  reasoning  or  rationalization 
they  might  have,  they  felt  that  this  was 
the  proper  way  to  assist  in  reaching  that 
goal.  But  how  many  of  them  really  knew 
the  background  of  the  leaders?  How 
many  of  them  would  have  participated 
had  they  known  in  advance  that  they 
were  following  those  whose  activities  in 
the  past  clearly  brand  them  as  traitors 
and  enemies  of  our  Nation? 

Tl.e  pie.'£  and  TV  have  had  an  over- 
abundance of  writers  and  commentators 
who  have  gained  national  prominence 
thrcugh  the  many  years  they  were  grow- 
ing up  under  the  left-wing  socialistic 
philasophies  of  the  New  Deal,  Fair  Deal, 
and  the  other  emotionally  attractive 
titles  of  the  administrative  leaders  of  28 
of  the  past  36  years.  They  get  wide  cov- 
erage and  attention,  and  their  left-wing 
bias  makes  it  easy  for  them  to  overlook 
backt;rounds  and  motives  when  publica- 
tion of  such  will  be  derogatory  to  their 
views 

But  they  should  stop  and  do  a  .soul- 
searching  analysis  of  the  Vice  President's 
^  tatements.  with  the  degree  of  objectivity 
which  the  press  .so  jealously  ascribes  to 
Its  news  columns.  Editorial  opinion,  as 
Mr.  Agnew  realizes,  is  proper  on  the  edi- 
torial pages,  and  TV  reporting  should 
also  be  .so  .separated.  But  more  important 
than  that  is  the  overriding  importance  of 
refraining  from  giving  aid  or  comfort  to 
our  Nation's  enemies,  whether  they  be 
the  Vietoong,  or  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy which  has  repeatedly  told  us  of 
their  plans  to  conquer  us.  When  such 
.statements  are  backed  by  examples  of 
their  methods  in  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Red  China,  it  .seems  intelligent 
n-.en  should  start  to  believe  them  and 
quit  as.sisting  them  to  their  ^oals. 

II  is  most  distre.'ising  to  find  .so  many 
sell-appointed  official  spokesmen  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  the  Hanoi  government, 
e.specially  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  who  con- 
stantly undermines  the  President. 


GROWING  TIDE  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 
FAVORS  REPEAL  OF  EMERGENCY 
DETENTION  ACT 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
gratifying  for  me  to  see  the  public  offi- 
cials of  my  State  speaking  out,  through 
duly  adopted  resolutions.  In  support  of 
legislation  to  repeal  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act,  a  law  which  hangs  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles  over  the  heads  of 
the  people  of  this  great  Nation.  The 
council  of  the  county  of  Maui  and  the 
city  council  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu,  have  both  adopted  such  a 
resolution. 


November  19,  1969 

The  Emergency  Detention  Act  was 
aptly  described  by  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  In  its  excellent  editorial  of 
October  27,  1969,  which  stated: 

For  the  past  19  years  a  razor  sharp  ax 
has  hung  perilously  over  the  heads  of  all 
Americans,  held  Immobile  only  by  a  thin 
thread  ot  circumstances. 

That  ax  Is  Title  II,  the  Emergency  De- 
tention provision  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950.  Any  person  detained  under  this 
act  would  be  assumed  guUty  and  have  the 
onus  of  proving  Innocence.  The  sooner  Title 
II  Is  repealed  the  better. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  edi- 
torial speaks  for  a  vast  majority  of  con- 
cerned Americans  with  respect  to  the 
compelling  need  to  repeal  a  law  which 
could  deprive  our  neighbors  of  the  tra- 
ditional safeguards  of  due  process  which 
are  sacred  under  our  Constitution. 

I  am  privileged  to  submit  for  inclusion 
in  the  Concressional  Record  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  editorial, 
"Watch  Your  Lip,"  as  well  as  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  city  council  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Honolulu  and  the 
council  of  the  county  of  Maui: 

Watch  Your  Lip! 
For  the  past  19  years  a  razor  sharp  ax  has 
hung  perilously  over  the  heads  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, held  Immobile  only  by  a  thin  thread  of 
circumstances. 

That  ax  is  Title  II.  ihe  emergency  deten- 
tion provision  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950.  the  so-called  McCarran  Act. 

The  thread  of  questionable  strength  that 
keeps  the  blade  from  falling  is  the  weak  re- 
frain of  those  who  defend  the  McCarran  Act 
that  ■This  couldn't  happen  in  America." 

The  McCarr.-in  Act  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  proclaim  an  "internal  security  emer- 
gency" in  event  of  1 1  Invasion  of  the  United 
States  or  its  pos.5esslons:  21  declaration  of 
war  by  Congress:  and  3i  insurrection  within 
the  United  States  in  aid  of  a  foreign  enemy. 

Should  the  "internal  security  emergency" 
be  declared,  the  President  may  detain  per- 
sons "if  there  i.->  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
that  such  a  p?rson  will  engage  In  acts  of 
espionage  or  sabotage." 

Hawaii's  Sens  Daniel  K.  Inouye  and  Hiram 
L.  Fong  and  Reps,  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  and 
Patsy  T.  Mink  are  sponsoring  bills  In  Con- 
gress for  repeal  of  Title  II. 

They  point  out  that  Title  II  has  never  been 
tested  In  the  courts. 

Before  the  Senate.  Inouye  noted  that  Title 
II  became  law  over  the  veto  of  President  Tru- 
man, who  said  the  great  majority  of  the  law's 
provisions  "would  strike  blows  at  our  liber- 
ties." 

Additionally.  Sen.  Inouye  said,  "widespread 
rumors  have  circulated  throughout  our  Na- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  is  ready- 
ing concentration  camps  to  be  filled  with 
those  who  hold  unpopular  views  and  beliefs. 
These  rumors  are  widely  circulated  and  be- 
lieved in  our  urban  ghettos." 

Congressman  Matsunaga  noted.  In  his  call 
for  repeal.  "As  a  lawyer,  I  find  that  Title  n 
Is  repugnant  to  the  accepted  traditions  and 
precedents  of  our  legal  system." 

The  McCarran  Act  Is  reminiscent  of  1942 
when  110.000  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry were  arrested,  their  property  confis- 
cated and  they  were  detained  in  "relocation 
camps"  for  most  of  World  War  II. 

Any  person  or  group  detained  under  this 
act  would  be  assumed  guilty  and  have  the 
onus  of  proving  innocence. 

When  it  was  conceived.  Title  n  was  sharp- 
ened especially  for  the  Communists.  But,  as 
It  Is  written,  the  President  conceivably 
could  apply  Its  provisions  to  any  group — 
Black  Panthers.  Mormons.  Tipples  or  an- 
other. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What  Title  II  says.  In  essence.  Is  that 
everyone  should  "watch  your  lip,"  or  else. 

Title  II  Is  ridiculously  horrifying  in  our 
"due  process"  society. 

Its  implications  are  readily  apparent.  Of 
course  It  has  never  been  used — but  It  Is 
there;  it  has  remained  a  threat  over  the  last 
19  vears  to  any  group  whose  views  run  count- 
er to  those  of  the  man  In  the  White  House. 

Sens.  Inouye  and  Pong  have  the  backing  of 
24  other  U.S.  senators  for  their  repeal  pro- 
posal: Reps.  Matsunaga  and  Mink  are  joined 
by  125  co-sponsors. 

The  sooner  Title  II  Is  repealed  the  better. 
There  Is  always  a  chance  that  the  ax  will 
be  allowed  to  fall. 
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Idltor.  Hawaii  Times:   and  Mayor  Frank  F. 
Pasl,  City  and  County  of  Honolulu 

Introduced  by:  Ben  P  Kalto,  Clesson  T. 
Chlkasuye,  Walter  M.  Keen.  Brian  Casey, 
Torahl  Matsumoto,  Herman  J.  Wedemeyer, 
and  Charles  M.  Campbell 

Date  of  Introduction:  November  4,  1969, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

The   foregoing   Is  a   copy   of   a   resolution 
adopted  by  the  city  oouncll  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu  on  November  4.  1969. 
Waltee  M.  Keen. 
Chairman  and  Presiding  Officer. 
Eileen  K.  Lota, 

Citv  Clerk. 


Resolution  No.  249 
(Introduced  by  Goro  Hokama,  councilman) 

Whereas,  the  Internal  Sectirlty  Act  of  1950 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
provides,  among  other  things,  for  the  deten- 
tion of  any  person  on  the  mere  probability 
that  he  will  engage  in  or  conspire  with  others 
to  engage  In  acts  of  espionage  or  of  sabotage 
during  proclaimed  periods  of  "Internal  Se- 
curity Emergency";   and 

Whereas,  said  act  violates  the  civil  rights 
of  all  Americans;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  County 
of  Maul  that  It  does  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quest the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
forthwith  take  whatever  action  is  necessary 
to  repeal  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950: 

and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  Senator 
Hiram  L.  Pong,  to  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye. 
to  Congressman  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  and 
to  Congresswoman  Patsy  T.  Mink. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  foregoing 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  County  of  Maul,  State  of  Hawaii,  on  the 
7th  day  of  November,  1969. 

James  S.  Urbijina, 
County  Clerk.  County  oj  Maui. 

RESOLtJTION 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stat«s 
has  heretofore  adopted  subtitle  II  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950,  commonly  known 
as  the  Emergency  Detention  Act:  and 

Whereas,  the  said  Emergency  Detention 
Act  authorizes  detention  of  any  person  on 
the  mere  probability  that  he  will  engage 
in,  or  conspire  with  others  to  engage  in  acts 
of  espionage  or  of  sabotage  during  proclaimed 
periods  of  "Internal  Security  Emergency": 
and 

Where,  the  said  Emergency  Detention  Act 
falls  to  provide  for  trial  by  jury,  or  even  be- 
fore a  Judge,  substituting  instead  hearing 
before  a  departmental  preliminary  hearing 
officer  and  a  detention  review  board;   and 

Whereas,  the  said  detention  procedures 
set  forth  in  the  said  Emergency  Detention 
Act,  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  Civil  Rights 
of  all  Americans;  now.  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Council  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Honolulu  strongly  urge  all 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  use  their  best  efforts  to  have  the  said 
Emergency  Detention  Act  repealed;  and 

Be  it  finally  resolved  that  the  Clerk  be.  and 
she  Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to;  Governor  John  A.  Burns: 
U.S.  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye:  U.S.  Senator 
Hiram  L.  Fong;  U.S.  Congressman  Spark  M. 
Matsunaga;  U.S.  Cong;ressman  Patey  T.  Mink: 
Senator  David  McClung,  President,  SUte 
Senate;  Representative  Tadao  Beppu.  Speak- 
er. State  House  of  Representatives:  Mr.  Ray 
Okamara,  JACL  National  Co-Chalrman:  Mr. 
Mike  Massoka,  JACL  Washington  Representa- 
tive; Dr.  Robert  Sixsukl.  JACL  Executive  Li- 
aison; Mr.  A.  A.  Smyser,  Editor,  Honolulu 
Star  Bulletin;  Mr.  George  Chaplin,  Editor, 
Honolulu  Advertiser:  Mr.  Takeshi  Fujikawa, 
Editor.  Hawaii  Hochl;  Mr.  Ryokln  Toyohlra, 


DRAFT  REFORM 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subject  of  draft  reform  is  on  the  mind  of 
every  Member  of  this  body.  This  is  true 
even  though  we  have  alreswly  passed  the 
legislation  dealing  with  the  lottery  provi- 
sions requested  by  President  Nixon.  We 
all  realize  that  in  the  forthcoming  ses- 
sion, we  must  review  the  entire  body  of 
our  draft  laws. 

Earlier,  there  was  some  question  as  to 
what  action  could  be  anticipated  in  the 
other  body  on  the  lotterj-  provisions. 
While  that  problem  now  seems  to  have 
been  resolved,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
insert  in  the  Record,  an  editorial  from 
the  Davenport  Times-Democrat  on  this 
subject.  Needless  to  say.  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly in  the  view  expressed  in  the 
editorial: 

(From  the  Davenport-Bettendorf   ilowa) 

Times-Democrat,   Nov.   7,   1969] 

Let's  Begin  Draft  Reform 

Congress  seems  to  have  a  deplorable  ad- 
diction for  all-or-nothing  in  legislative 
action. 

A  few  months  back,  It  surfaced  in  delibera- 
tions over  extension  of  the  10  percent  Income 
surtax.  There  would  be  none,  some  influen- 
tial members  insisted,  unless  it  was  accom- 
panied by  sweeping  tax  reforms 

Now  it  seems  to  have  put  the  draft  lot- 
tery bill  In  cold  storage  until  some  time  in 
1970.  Nothing  like  that  will  be  done  to  make 
selective  service  more  fair,  say  some  power- 
ful senators,  unless  there  Is  an  overhaul  of 
the  entire  Selective  Seri-lce  Act 

The  House  overwhelmingly  approved  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposal  for  revision  of  the 
draft,  which  Includes  a  lottery  provision  It 
has  run  into  major  trouble,  though,  in  the 
upper  house. 

Accordingly,  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  major- 
ity leader  who  controls  legislative  traffic,  has 
announced: 

"It  is  my  belief  that  the  President's  pro- 
posal will  not  be  taken  up  in  the  Senate  this 
year  because  It  was  impossible  to  achieve  a 
consensus  to  handle  only  the  President's 
suggestion  by  Itself,  and  because  some  .mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  want  to  go  far  beyond 
the  President's  proposal  in  the  consideration 
of  the  draft  Law." 

As  a  consequence.  President  Nixon  prob- 
ably win  be  forced  to  fall  back  upon  an  ex- 
ecutive order  by  which  instead  of  a  lottery. 
19-year-olds  would  be  called  first,  rather 
th£in  26-year-olds  as  at  present. 

Responsibility  thus  would  be  placed  on 
the  President  for  a  system  admittedly  less 
desirable  than  the  one  proposed  by  the 
White  House  for  the  reduction  oUnequltles 
In  the  draft. 
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November  19,  1969 


If  a  legislative  logjam  prevents  overhaul 
of  a  system  which  has  been  widply  de- 
nounced, does  not  practicality  dictate  that 
Congress  make  the  most  of  the  mea-i.s  at 
hand?  Today's  unfairness  of  the  dra;t  de- 
mands the  best  possible  beginning  toward  a 
better  way.  Complete  revision  can  come  at 
the  earliest  date  circumstances  permit 


TO  DRINK  AN  (XTEAN.  TO  IRRIGATE 
A  WORLD 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  American  Coimty 
Government  magazine: 

To  Drink  an  Ocean,  To  Irrigate  a  World 
(By  Robert  I>ymcnt) 
The  year  1967  was  a  "year  of  upsurge  for 
seawater  desalting,  Into  new  and  vastly 
higher  Jevels^pf  size  ajid  capacity  of  Installa- 
tions." _accorc^ng  to  John  C.  Cleaver,  chair- 
man of  the  'board  and  president  of  Aqua- 
Chem.  Inc..  Mllwaulcee,  Wla.,  a  world-wide 
le€uler  In  seawater  desalting. 

"Moreover,"  he  added,  "the  wh  )le  science 
of  desalting  Is  now  being  applied  to  inland 
waterways — the  lakes,  rivers,  and  wells  of 
any  nation — where  the  pollution  due  to  In- 
dustrial and  population  wastes  are  becom- 
ing as  high  as  the  pollution  due  to  s.Ut  and 
other  contaminants  In  seawater. 

"As  a  result."  he  predloted,  "It  now  appe.ir3 
that  some  1.000  Inland  con.:nunltles  In  the 
U.S.  alone  may  have  to  shit  o  to  some  new. 
more  effective  and  complete  form  of  ae-poUu- 
tlon,  such  as  distillation,  within  the  next  ten 
years." 

Looking  at  a  recent  United  Nations  report 
on  desalting  on  a  worldwide  scale,  shows  tb.it. 
whereas  It  took  25  yaars  to  build  the  world's 
desalting  plant  capacity  to  86,000.000  gal- 
lons per  day  by  the  end  of  1966.  the  year 
1966  saw  another  11,000.000  gallons  per  day 
added  just  In  that,  one  year  alone,  and  the 
total  capacity  approved  or  under  conartruc- 
tlon  during  1967.  reached  the  record  level 
of  203,000.000  gallons  per  day — If  one  In- 
cludes the  150,000.000  gallons  per  day  nu- 
clear-powered plant  approved  for  construc- 
tion by  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  CalUornta. 
This  Is  a  thirsty  world  we  live  In. 
The  average  person  consumes  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  18  glasses  of  water  a  day. 

It  takes  110,000  gallons  of  water  to  make 
a  ton  of  steel. 

A  ton  of  paper  requires  184,000  gallons,  a 
ton  of  synthetic  rubber  660,000. 

A  Jetliner  needs  1.000  gallons  to  take  off. 
An  Intercontinental  missile  uses  550,000  for 
launching 

Happily,  this  Is  also  a  watery  world  we 
live  In. 

Over  70  per  cent  of  the  earth's  surface  Is 
covered  with  water. 

But  there  are  shortages  In  various  parts 
of  the  world.  The  problem  Is  not  the  amount 
of  water,  but  having  It  In  the  place  we  need 
It  at  the  time  we  need  It  and — perhaps  most 
Important — In  the  quality  we  need  It. 

In  1900,  Americans  used  about  40  billion 
gallons  of  fresh  water  a  day.  By  1940.  they 
were  using  13?  billion  gallons.  Today,  the 
&gure  Is  about  350  billion  gallons,  and  the 
maximum  dally  available  supply  Is  estimated 
at  515  billion  gallons. 

Before  1980,  according  to  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  projections,  we  will  need  about 
600  billion  gallons.  86  IsUllon  more  than  is 
available. 


Fortunately,  man's  ability  to  maintain  a 
supply  of  fresh  water  is  keeping  pace  with 
his  thirst  for  Its  use  He  manages  to  make 
the  available  supply  stretch  by  restricting  the 
use  of  water,  building  reservoirs,  and  study- 
ing ways  to  retard  the  spring  thaw  to  make 
water  from  melting  snow  last  longer. 

He  also  drills  deeper  wells,  and  builds  pipe- 
lines, aqueducts,  and  pumping  stat.oi.s  to 
bring  waters  to  areas  of  Ecarclty 

All  these  steps  help  to  get  pure  water  to 
the  right  place  at  the  right  llmo,  but  it  also 
adds  to  the  cost  of  water  Today,  the  rest  of 
obtaining  a  new  source  of  pure  water  by  con- 
ventional means  l.s  estimated  at  13  t.)  70  cents 
per  lOOO  gallons,  depending  on  the  area 

The  cost  IS  expe<  ted  to  rise  to  the  20-90- 
cent  range  by  1980 

WhUe  the  cost  of  obtaining  water  conven- 
tionally creeps  upward,  the  coft  of  tapping 
the  ocean  Is  steadily  decreasing. 

Improvements  in  the  technology  of  desali- 
nation have  made  this  process  increasingly 
attractive. 

In  1953.  It  cost  about  $5  to  convert  1.000 
gallons  of  seawater.  Today  the  cost  range  is 
75  cents  to  $1.50.  and  prospects  are  that  the 
cost  will  fall  to  about  20  cents  for  lar-'e 
plants. 

Cosus  are  approaching  levels  at  which  in- 
dustrial and  municipal  water  users  are  will- 
ing aiid  able  to  pay  for  desalting  rather  than 
tapping  new   water  supplies. 

Specialists  with  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corporation,  which  makes  both  electric 
power  generating  equipment  and  water  de- 
salination equipment,  believe  there  is  a  great 
potential  for  large  plants  that  produce  both 
electricity  and  pure  water.  To  desalt  water, 
you  need  heat.  A  power  plant  rejects  more 
than  half  of  its  heat  Input.  But  from  every 
evidence  of  experience,  technology  and  eco- 
nomics, these  two  kinds  of  plants  comple- 
ment each  other  and   tielong  together. 

It  makes  sense  to  take  the  flow  of  turbine 
s'e.im  in  its  lower  stages  and  divert  all  or 
part  of  it  to  the  production  of  fresh  water. 
T!ie  largest  water  desalting  plant  In  the 
world  today  Is  the  one  built  for  the  Florida 
Keys  Ar;ueduct  Commission.  Under  a  $3,369,- 
400  "turnkey"  contract.  Westinghouse  was 
respcnsibie  for  the  design,  engineering,  con- 
struction, and  Initial  operation  of  the  plant, 
'lliis  '  ■  .o  the  first  commercial  application 
i!i  the  United  States  of  a  seawater  desalting 
pl.int  'o  provide  a  community's  water  needs. 
O  '-.er  desalting  plants  in  this  country  are 
ex,.  -Imeiual  units  built  under  a  federal 
dem  i!stration  program  conducted  by  the  Of- 
flce  of  oallne  Water.  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  are  plants  producing  fresh  water 
for  lndusi.~ial  use. 

In  1943,  Westinghouse  began  to  research, 
develop,  and  build  the  first  large-scale  plant 
for  distilling  ocean  salt  water.  It  was  the 
Sheikdom  of  Kuwait  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Today,  the  company  has  built  or  has  orders 
for  a  total  of  more  than  70  water  conversion 
units  from  Kentucky  to  Pakistan,  from  Libya 
to  Indonesia. 

One  of  the  plants  is  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  providing  2,250,000  gallons  of  pure 
water  dally  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Base  there.  Part 
of  the  plant  originally  operated  at  Point 
Loma,  Calif.,  supplying  San  Diego  with  part 
of  Its  water. 

When  Fidel  Castro  ordered  water  to  the 
Naval  Base  cut  off  in  1964,  the  Point  Loma 
plant  was  dismantled,  shipped  to  Guantana- 
mo, reassembled,  and  expanded. 

Although  Westinghouse  has  done,  and  is 
continuing,  research  In  several  kinds  of  de- 
salting processes,  It  has  concluded  the  multi- 
stage flash  (MSP)  distillation  process  is  the 
one  showing  the  most  promise.  This  process 
is  used  both  for  such  seawater  conversion 
plants  as  the  ones  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Key  West  and  for  brackish  water  treatment 
plants  for  Industry. 
This    process    purifies    water    by    forcing 


heated  water  under  pressure  into  a  chamber 
with  lower  pressure.  The  pressure  affects  the 
amount  of  heat  the  water  can  retain.  When 
the  pressure  suddenly  drops,  part  of  the  water 
vaporizes,  or  "flashes"  into  steam,  and  then 
Is  condensed  Intr.  pure  water.  This  process  Is 
repeated  several  times  during  the  treatment. 

The  flash-evaporator  technique  has  a  num- 
ber of  advantages  over  other  possible  water 
conversion  processes; 

1  It  can  produce  extremely  pure  water  of 
.25  parts  per  million  total  dissolved  solids- 
more  than  adequate  to  meet  even  the  most 
stringent  spei-iflcations  for  high-pressure 
boiler  feed  or  makeup,  or  for  process  waier. 

2.  T!ie  quality  of  the  converted  water  will 
not  change  appreciably  no  matter  what  the 
mlnera;  content  or  purity  of  the  raw  water. 
Flash  evaporators  can  be  used  equally  well 
on  seawater.  brackish  water,  commercial 
water,  contaminated  river  water,  swamp 
water,  stagnant  water,  or  water  with  mine 
acid  wastes. 

3.  Flash  evap;.rators  are  reliable  and  re- 
quire little  maintenance,  and  maintenance 
s  easy  to  ace miplish  The  original  svstems 
installed  In  the  first  Kuwait  plant  are  still  In 
oper.ition  at  full  opacity  94  per  cent  of  the 
time  and  need  maintenance  only  every  8,000 
hours.  Most  of  the  maintenance  can  be  done 
from  outside  the  unit,  which  saves  time, 
effort,  and  cost. 

4  PldSii  evaporators  are  easily  adapted  to 
aut  omation. 

5  They  can  use  he.it  from  any  of  several 
inexpensive  sources  such  as  waste  heat  from 
a  proce.ss  of  exhaust  he.it  from  a  non-con- 
densing gas  turbine. 

6.  Flash  evaporators  are  extremely  versa- 
tile, and  can  be  designed  for  a  wide  range 
of  output  (50.000—150  million  gallons  per 
d.iy,  or  more  I  and  a  wide  range  of  operating 
temperatures. 

While  Southern  California  and  the  Key 
West  area  already  are  turning  to  seawater 
conversion,  the  eastern  tip  of  Long  Island, 
among  other  areas,  soon  may  find  desalting 
the  answer  to  an  Increasingly  ve.xlng  water- 
supply  problem. 

International  areas  which  already  have 
installed  or  plan  to  install  desalting  plants 
include  the  Canary  Islands.  Cyprus,  Hong 
Kong,  Israel,  Kuwait,  Malta,  Mexico.  Sicily. 
Spain.  South-West  Africa.  Tunisia,  and  most 
of  the  Caribbean. 

In  .April.  1967.  the  residents  of  Key  West. 
Fla..  were  already  getting  a  taste  of  what  the 
summer  held  in  store — water  shortage. 

People  who  lived  In  the  lower  Keys 
couldn't  wash  their  cars.  They  couldn't  water 
their  lawns.  And.  there  were  hints  that — as 
a  last  resort — water  might  be  turned  off 
completely  at  certain  times  of  the  day. 

It  was  truly  ironic.  All  around,  billions  of 
gallons  of  water  flashed  blue  and  white,  but 
it  was  salt  water  and  totally  unusable. 

The  water  that  Key  Westers  did  have  for 
drinking  and  for  utilitarian  purposes  came 
to  them  from  the  Florida  mainland.  130 
miles  away.  An  18-lnch  pipeline,  owned  by 
the  U.S.  Navy,  brought  6  million  gsUlons  of 
fresh  water  dally  from  Florida  City  to  serve 
the  Navy  and  Key  Westers.  But  It  wasn't 
enough  water. 

The  Florida  Keys  Aqueduct  Commission 
(FKAC),  which  buys  the  fresh  water  from 
the  Navy  and  operates  the  distribution  sys- 
tem on  the  Islands,  had  developed  a  water 
storage  capacity  of  17.5  million  gallons.  But 
the  prolonged  drought  had  dropped  the 
amount  of  water  In  the  storage  tanks  to 
about  two  mllUon. 

Some  residents  were  talking  about  clean- 
ing out  Key  West's  cisterns  which  had  been 
used  to  collect  rainwater  for  drinking  and 
washing  purposes  before  the  Navy  built  the 
pipeline  from  the  mainland  In  1942. 

Then,  late  In  May,  1967,  the  water  problem 
vanished  In  a  flash  on  Stock  Island. 

There,  just  offshore  from  Key  West,  the 
world's   largest  single-unit   water  desalting 
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plant  went  Into  operation,  converting  salt 
water  to  fresh  water. 

Built  for  FKAC  by  Westinghouse,  the  plant 
achieved  its  guaranteed  capacity  of  2.62  mil- 
lion gallons  early  in  June.  1967.  By  that  time, 
however.  It  had  already  produced  more  than 
20  million  gallons  of  fresh  water,  enabling 
FKAC    to   reflU    its   storage   tanks. 

It  ended  the  water  shortage. 

Now  the  area  has  two  sources  of  water — 
the  desalting  plant  and  the  pipeline.  FKAC 
Is  considering  construction  of  a  second  de- 
salting plant  of  similar  capacity,  providing 
a  total  cap.iclty  of  more  than  five  million 
gallons. 

It  marks  the  first  time  a  community  has 
met  the  bulk  of  Its  fresh  water  needs  from 
the  ocean  through  operation  of  a  commercial 
desalting  plant. 

it  Is  the  most  efficient  desalting  plant  ever 
built  In  terms  of  the  amount  of  steam 
needed  to  produce  a  gallon  of  fresh  water. 

It  cost  FKAC  $3,369,400  to  have  Westing- 
house design,  engineer,  construct  the  plant, 
and  put  It  Into  operation.  This  Is  more  than 
$600,000  less  than  the  engineer's  estimate  of 
what  It  would  have  cost  to  construct  the 
plant  on  a  component  basis. 

The  Key  West  plant  produces  one  gallon 
of  fresh  water  for  every  three  gallons  of  salt 
water  that  are  drawn  in.  or  more  than  1,800 
gallons  of  fresh  water  per  minute.  The  rest 
of  the  water  Is  returned  to  the  ocean  as  brine. 

Impurities  in  the  water  produced  by  the 
Key  West  plant  average  ten  parts  per  million 
parts  (ppm)  of  water,  an  exceedingly  low 
level. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  recom- 
mends drinking  water  have  no  more  than 
500  ppm  of  impurities.  It  will  allow  up  to 
1.000  ppm  in  a  community's  drinking  water 
before  making  strong  recommendations  that 
corrective  action  be  taken. 

The  desalted  virater  from  the  Key  West 
plant  is  stored  in  three  flve-mlUion-gallon 
tanks  until  it  Is  needed  by  water  consumers 
In  the  lower  Keys. 

Fuel  oil  to  fire  the  desalting  plant's  boil- 
ers is  shipped  to  Stock  Island  by  barge  from 
Port  Lauderdale.  The  boilers  iise  approxi- 
mately a  barrel  of  oil  every  six  minutes. 

Instrumentation  and  control  equipment 
for  the  plant  are  designed  to  permit  contin- 
uous operation  with  a  minimum  of  person- 
nel. All  flows  to  and  from  the  flash  evapora- 
tor, except  for  the  Intake  of  raw  seawater. 
are  automatically  controlled. 

The  plant  produces  fresh  water  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  85  cents  per  thousand  gallons — 
a  considerable  Improvement  over  the  cost  of 
$4  to  $5  per  thousand  gallons  for  experi- 
mental desalting  plants  put  into  operation 
little  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

What  of  the  future? 

"The  rapid  rate  of  growth  of  Key  West  and 
the  lower  Keys  area  makes  It  essential  that 
we  accommodate  this  growth  with  a  more 
than  adequate  supply  of  fresh  water,"  said 
John  M.  Koenlg.  chairman  of  the  FKAC. 

"Surrounded  as  we  are  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  one  side  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  other,  our  source  of  fresh  water  is  bound- 
less now  that  desalting  has  become  an  eco- 
nomically feasible  technology." 

The  Key  West  desalting  plant  truly  repre- 
sents a  major  achievement  In  man's  age-old 
quest  for  drinking  water  from  the  ocean.  The 
impHDrtance  of  constantly  Improving  the  tech- 
nology of  making  fresh  water  from  seawater 
was  pointed  out  by  former  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  who  has  said  of  the  water 
problem: 

"A  shortage  of  fresh  water  Is  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  facing  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Developing  nations  which  face 
rapid  population  growth  must  establish  ade- 
quate fresh  water  supplies  If  they  are  to 
achieve  their  potential.  TTie  world's  seas  and 
oceans  offer  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fresh 
water — If  economically  feasible  methods  of 
desalting  can  be  developed." 
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MATTER  OP  TIME 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  deserves  comment,  and 
I  would  like  to  include  it  in  the  Record 
SO  that  all  thinking  men  may  benefit 
from  it. 

The  editorial,  Mr.  Speaker,  discusses 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
school  desegregation,  and  sets  forth  the 
position  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  editorial  predated  the  fifth  circuit's 
order,  but  contained  the  position  ulti- 
mately adopted  by  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the 
'all  deliberate  speed"  formula  estab- 
lished in  the  first  Brown  decision  could 
no  longer  be  accepted  because  it  had  for 
too  long  been  used  as  a  successful  tool 
in  delaying  the  establishment  of  unitary 
school  systems  in  the  South.  While  I  hail 
the  Court's  determination  to  put  an  end 
to  it  after  15  years,  I  am  also  thankful 
that  the  fifth  circuit  applied  the  order  in 
a  way  as  judicious  as  it  did. 

The  fifth  circuit  ordered  immediate 
implementation  of  the  desegregation 
plans,  with  some  modification,  and  recog- 
nizing that  implementation  might  not  be 
accomplished  overnight,  it  gave  the  dis- 
tricts until  December  31,  1969.  to  com- 
plete the  process.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Court  did  precisely  what  HEW  had  re- 
quested for  precisely  the  same  reasons, 
only  it  gave  the  districts  an  additional 
31  days. 

The  fifth  circuit  court  recognized  the 
very  real  human  and  administrative 
problems  that  surround  desegregation  of 
a  school  system,  and  made  clear  its  intent 
to  desegregate  in  as  orderly  a  manner  as 
possible. 

I  call  this  to  your  attention.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  I  believe  that  when  the  heat 
and  emotion  of  headlines  are  taken  away 
and  when  the  determination  of  the  press 
to  assault  every  attempt  of  this  admin- 
istration to  make  positive,  rational  ac- 
tion appear  to  be  retreat  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  civil  rights  laws  continues, 
then  I  think  it  is  high  time  for  someone 
to  speak  out  and  give  the  facts  as  they 
are,  not  as  they  are  perceived  by  Individ- 
uals who  have  prejudged  this  adminis- 
tration and  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Jerris  Leonard  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows : 
Matter  or  Time 

The  Supreme  court's  order  calling  for  the 
instantaneous  desegregation  of  southern 
school  districts  hardly  seems  to  be  the  big 
deal  the  Integratlonists  are  making  of  It. 
Certainly  It  Is  not,  unless  one  Is  more  con- 
cerned about  civil  rights  legalisms  than  he  is 
about   the  education  of  children. 

It  should  first  be  pointed  out  that  the  jus- 
tice department  was  not  opposed  to  the  im- 
mediate disestablishment  of  dual  school  sys- 
tems in  Mississippi  or  anywhere  else. 

Where  the  difference  between  the  justice 
department  and  the  Burger  court  came  'was 
over  the  meaning  of  immediate. 

Jerris  Leonard,  aaslfitant  attorney  general. 
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agreed  that  "since  we  agree  that  the  school 
boards'  obligation  to  desegregate  their  school 
syt  terns  Is  immediate  and  unqualified,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  courts  below  may  properly  be 
authorised  to  reqiUre  the  Implementation  of 
the  plans  commencing  at  the  most  practical 
imminent  Juncture  in  the  school  year,  as, 
for  example,  at  Christmas  recess  or  mid- 
semester." 

Never  mind  what  Is  practical,  the  supreme 
court  ruled  In  effect.  Integrate  this  Instant. 

This  may  have  been  a  great  victory  for 
the  principle  of  de  Jure  school  Integration, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  what  is  so  great  about 
it  for  the  children  Involved.  To  comply  with 
the  supreme  court's  order,  some  children 
would  have  to  be  yanked  i  or  should  we  say 
Yankeed?)  out  of  the  middle  of  class,  as  it 
were,  and  plunked  into  a  class  of  strangers. 
It  would  make  much  more  sense  to  do  this 
during  the  holiday  recess  or  the  semester 
break. 

The  Burger  court,  however,  appeared  more 
Interested  in  closing  off  the  "deliberate 
speed"  formula,  which  the  south  has  used  to 
gain  interminable  postponements,  than  It 
was  In  the  Immediate  welfare  of  school  chil- 
dren. 

This  suggests  that  the  supreme  court  Is  not 
interested  in  the  substance  of  education,  but 
only  in  the  form  of  the  law  Southern  states 
might  take  a  cue  from  this,  passing  state 
laws  outlawing  dual  school  systems,  then 
converting  their  school  systems  from  de  Jure 
segregation  to  de  facto  segregation,  similar 
to  that  in  Washington.  DC.  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  north. 


THE  LAST  SUPER  BOWL  GAME 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 


OF    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  often 
tire  of  sermons  narrating  seme  impend- 
ing last  judgment.  It  is  true  that  prophets 
of  doom  can  sometimes  innervate  the 
public  instead  of  spurring  it  on  to  action. 

Nevertheless,  some  men  have  the  gift 
of  warning  their  fellow  men  without 
wearing  them.  Frequently,  such  gifted 
individuals  are  poets  or  journalists.  Many 
have  contributed  to  my  owti  reflection  on 
the  pressing  problems  of  the  day.  Among 
them  is  Mike  Royko,  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

In  a  recent  column.  Mr.  Royko  skill- 
fully created  a  ominous  dialog  between 
two  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  human 
race.  I  commend  his  prophethic  dialog 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article,  "There's  a  Reply  to  this 
Knock,"  from  the  November  13,  1969, 
Chicago  Daily  News  follows : 

There's  a  Reply  to  This  Knock 
(By  Mike  Royko) 

The  thin  young  man  coughed  as  he  limped 
down  the  highway,  past  the  rusting  hulks  of 
cars,   toward  the  distant  town. 

Above  him,  the  sky  was  a  dark  brown,  from 
horizon  to  horizon.  Brown  dust  covered  the 
road,  puffing  with  the  man's  steps. 

On  the  edge  of  the  town,  he  began  looking 
In  the  houses.  He  would  open  a  door,  wait  for 
a  moment,  then  move  on  as  If  he  knew  what 
he  would  find.  He  found  nothing. 

Once  he  stopped  and  cupped  his  hand  over 
his  ear.  He  walked  toward  a  faint  sound, 
eagernees  on  his  face.  The  sound  became 
louder  and  he  ran  around  the  back  of  a 
house.  A  gate  swung  In  the  wind,  the  hinge 
squeaking.  He  sank  to  the  ground  and  sat  a 
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while,  shaking  his  head  and  coughing.  Fin- 
ally he  stood  and  went  in  the  house. 

In  a  pantry  was  a  can  of  chill,  which  he 
prted  open  and  ate.  He  held  a  pan  under  a 
faucet.  A  yellow  fluid  spurted  out.  It  got 
darker,  turning  brown.  He  built  a  fire,  and 
when  the  fluid  boiled,  and  cooled,  he  sipped 
it.  gagging,  but  forcing  It  down.  Then  he 
found  a  bed  and  slept. 

Hours  later,  he  awoke  and  went  outalde, 
looked  at  the  brown  sky,  and  limped  down 
the  road. 

He  was  near  the  other  side  of  the  town 
when  It  happened.  For  a  moment,  he  didn't 
believe  It.  He  stood  in  the  doorway  Just  star- 
ing at  the  man  sitting  alone  In  a  chair.  The 
other  man  stared  back. 

"Can  I  come  In?"  the  young  man  finally 
asked. 

The  other  man  grunted  and  shrugged. 
'This  Is  hard  to  believe,"  the  young  man 
said. 

"What?"  the  other  man  asked. 
"Another  person.  I  kept  looking,  but  I  had 
given  up  hopye  that  I'd  find  somebody  else.  I 
was  sure  everybody  was  gone  but  me." 
Tlie  other  man  shrugged. 
"Is   there  anyone  else  left  around  here?" 
the  young  man  asked. 
"I  haven't  seen  anyone." 
"Do  ycfii'have  aoy  clean  water?  asked  the 
yoiihg  mftH.' 

"No.  But  there'3  beer.  I  drink  that.  Help 
yourself." 

They  sat  a  while,  drinking  beer  from  the 
cans,  coughing,  and  watching  the  dust  blow 
past  the  picture  window. 

"I  walked  all  the  way  from  the  East 
Coast."  the  young  man  said.  "It  took  me 
months.  You're  the  first  person  I  found." 
The  other  man  grunted. 
"I  dont  think  111  go  any  further,"  the 
young  man  said.  "It  looks  hopeless.  And  my 
chest  is  hurting  more  and  more.  It  hurts  all 
the  time  now  ' 

The  other  man  opened  another  can  of 
beer 

"You  should  see  It."  the  young  man  said. 
"The  Atlantic  Is  covered  with  a  thick  crust. 
I  walked  across  the  Great  Lakes  to  avoid  the 
dust.  They  were  muddy  in  spots,  but  most  of 
it  has  congealed. 

"And  in  Wisconsin.  I  saw  a  sparrow  I 
stayed  there  for  two  days  to  be  near  It. 
Then  it  died. 

"The  big  cities  are  gone  You  know,  I 
don't  understand  why  everybody  started 
dropping  bombs  when  there  was  so  little 
left  anyway  ■ 

The  other  man  grunted. 
The  young  man  started  to  weep.  "I  can't 
believe  all  this  could  have  happened.  How 
could  the  people  have  allowed  it?  What  kind 
of  insane  men  were  running  things?  Why 
didn't  the  people  make  It  stop?" 

The  other  man  stared  at   him  for  a  mo- 
ment.   Then   his   eyes    became   slits    and    he 
spoke  in  a  hoarse  voice.  "Shut  up!" 
The  young  man  said,  "What?" 
"I  said,  .shut  up   ' 
"But  don't  you  care?" 

"Listen.  I  don't  like  hearing  people  knock- 
ing the  leaders.  So  why  don't  you  shut  up." 
"But   look  what's  happened   to  the  coun- 
try." 

"I'm  warning  you.  I  don't  like  people  crit- 
icizing this  country." 

"But  don't  you  understand,  there's  noth- 
ing left?" 

"Then  why  dont  you  leave  it?  Get  out. 
Go  somewhere  else,  and  see  If  you  like  It 
better." 

The  young  man  shook  his  head.  "But  It 
has  happened  to  the  whole  world,  not  Just 
here.  Everywhere.  There's  no  place  to  go." 

The  other  man  leaned  back  In  his  chair. 
"Then  if  you  aren't  going  to  leave  It,  you 
better  love  It.  And  you'd  better  shut  up." 
Both  men  sat  quietly,  coughing  and 
watching  the  brown  dust  swirl  outside  th» 
picture  window. 
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Then  the  young  man  softly  said:  "Is  there 
anything  you  would  want  to  talk  about?" 

The  other  man  thought  about  It.  Finally, 
he  said:  "You  didn't  happen  to  see  the 
last  Super  Bowl  game,  did  you?" 
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POLITICAL   PERSPBCnVE:    WHY 
DON'T   PEOPLE   VOTE? 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  other 
democratic  countries  are  said  to  have 
better  voting  records  than  the  United 
States.  A  President's  Commission  on 
Registration  and  Voting  Participation 
found  that  there  were  both  psychological 
and  legal  and  administrative  obstacles 
to  voting.  The  League  of  Women  Voters, 
an  outgrowth  of  the  woman  suffrage 
movement  in  this  country,  has  always 
had  an  interest  in  citizen  participation 
through  the  exercise  of  the  vote.  In  "Po- 
litical Perspective:  Why  Don't  People 
Vote?  "  Richard  Scammon.  a  former 
Chairman  of  the  Presidents  Commis- 
sion on  Registration  and  Voting  Partici- 
pation; Wiley  Branton.  former  director 
of  the  Southern  Regional  Conference: 
and  Mrs.  Pay  Williams,  board  member 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  Educa- 
tion Ftmd  give  some  of  the  reasons  why 
people  do  not  vote  and  what  we  can  do 
to  counter  psychological  blocks  to  vot- 
ing and  remove  the  legal  and  adminis- 
trative obstacles. 

A  transcription  of  the  League  of  Wom- 
en Voters  program  on  this  subject 
follows : 

PoLmcAL  Perspective;   Why  Don't 
People    Vote? 

Participants  in  the  order  they  are  heard: 

Torrey  Baker,  former  broadcaster,  Voice 
of  America 

Richard  Scammon.  former  Director  of  the 
Census,  former  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Registration  and  Voting  Par- 
ticipation; Vice  President.  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Institute. 

Wiley  Branton.  former  Director  of  the  Vot- 
ing Registration  Project.  Southern  Regional 
Conference;  former  Executive  Director,  Un.t- 
ed  Planning  Organization. 

Mrs.  Fay  Williams,  Board  member.  League 
of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund:  Director, 
Martmdale  Project.  Indianapolis. 

( Mtislc  up  .ind  under. ) 

Baker.  The  League  of  Women  Voters  brings 
you  "Political  Perspective;  Why  Don't  People 
Vote?" 

I  Music  out. ) 

Baker.  More  people  vote  in  PresidenfiaJ 
elections  than  In  any  other  kind.  And  yet 
about  a  third  of  those  who  are  of  voting  age 
in  the  United  States  fail  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent. Why  is  this  so''  Who  are  the  people 
who  don't  vote?  What  are  their  reasons? 

This  is  Torrey  Baker  sf)eaking  to  you  on 
behalf  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  I  am 
about  to  question  Richard  Scammon.  former 
Director  of  the  Census  and  the  man  who 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Registration  and  Voting  Psir- 
llcipatlon;  Wiley  Branton,  former  Director  of 
the  Voting  Registration  Project  of  the  South- 
ern Regional  Conference;  and  Mrs.  Fay  Wil- 
liams of  Indianapolis,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  Education 
Ptind. 

Mr.  Scammon,  why  don't  more  people  vote 
in  this  country? 


Scammon.  Partly  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  mefusure  of  apathy  in  this 
country,  but  a  lot  of  It  Is  due  to  the  me- 
chanical and  legal  difficulties  that  are  placed 
In  the  way  of  registering  and  voting  in 
America. 

Baker.  Mr  Branton? 

Branton.  I  think  that  people  who  are  less 
advantaged  probably  vote  less  than  other 
people  because  of  the  fact  they  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  voting.  Now  these  included 
poor  people,  they  Include  minority  groups. 
Frequently,  these  people  have  been  a  migrant 
force;  they  have  moved  from  place  to  place; 
they've  not  remained  in  any  one  place  long 
enough  to  become  associated  with  voting  pat- 
terns, frequently  nobody  has  bothered  to  get 
them  to  register,  in  the  first  place. 

Baker.  Mrs    Williams' 

Williams.  The  disadvantaged  of  this  coun- 
try do  not  vote  in  large  numbers  for  several 
reasons  I  think  one  Is  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  really  interpreted  government  to  them  as 
it  relates  to  their  problem 

Baker.  In  most  places.  In  order  to  vote  you 
have  to  register.  Mr.  Scammon.  why  registra- 
tion, and  why  are  the  requirements  some- 
times an  obstacle  to  voting? 

Scammon  Originally  registration  was  re- 
quired to  prevent  fraud,  In  other  words,  you 
said  in  effect,  a  person  must  be  identified  and 
pre-identlfled  before  he  can  vote  As  it  is  now 
the  potential  elector,  cannot  vote  unless 
some  time  prior  to  the  election  and  this  Is 
often  a  number  of  weeks  or  months  before 
the  election,  during  working  hours  he  goes  to 
some  place  downtown,  and  puts  his  name  on 
the  list  Now  a  lot  of  Jurlsi-lictlons  use  local 
registration  or  they  use  mobile  registration — 
they  register  in  the  supermarkets,  you  know, 
and  the  drug  stores  and  so  on.  and  this  Is 
helpful 

Williams.  In  Indianapolis  changing  the  lo- 
cation of  registration  from  the  public  school 
to  the  .supermarket  tripled  the  number  of 
persons  registering.  And  it  was  very  simple  It 
was  a  move  of  a  block  and  since  public 
.schools  are  not  set  up  to  register  people  any- 
way it  was  Just  as  easy  to  put  that — that  desk 
In  the  supermarket  as  it  was  in  the  school, 
but  these  are  the  kinds  of  little  things  which 
make  a  big  difference  In  people's  access  to 
government. 

Baker.  In  the  sovith  there  have  been  other 
complications  Mr.  Branton.  how  has  federal 
legislation  helped  registration  In  the  South? 

Branton  Well,  the  passage  of  the  law 
which  called  upon  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  bring  l»gal  action  seeking  to  enjoin  the  re- 
quirement of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  in 
order  to  vote  in  election  The  law  also  elim- 
inated the  requirement  of  a  literacy  test  for  a 
voter  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  fed- 
eral examiners  to  list  people  for  reelstratlon 
In  those  counties  where  local  offidalB  refaB«4 
to  comply  with  the  law  or  refused  to  register 
people  freely  without  discrimination,  and  I 
think  that  requirement,  the  one  which  says 
that  If  you  impose  these  restrictions  on  peo- 
ple, then  the  Attorney  General  may  designate 
those  counties  for  federal  examiners.  That 
provision  alone  has  perhaps  done  more  to  re- 
move barriers  than  anything  else. 

B.aker.  Residence  requirements  are  another 
Impediment  to  voting  It  Is  estimated  that 
more  than  ten  million  Americans  move  every 
year  and  in  some  cases  a  citizen  hat  to  live 
in  6  state  for  one  year  before  being  allowed  to 
register.   What  about  this.  Mr.  Scammon? 

Scammon.  Originally  the  requirements 
were  designed,  of  course,  to  Insure  that  the 
people  who  were  voting  had  at  least  some 
knowledge  of  the  candidates  and  situations 
In  th"  communities  In  which  they  exer- 
cised their  franchise.  That  seems  reasonable. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  have  been  modi- 
fied in  many  states  to  allow  people  to  vot« 
for  President  even  when  they  have  only 
been  in  the  state  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time  on  the  theory  that  the  people  have  no 
greater   or   less  knowledge   of   the  preslden- 
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tlal  campaign  because  they  have  moved  from 
Connecticut  say  to  Colorado,  or  vice  versa, 
than  they  might  have  had  If  they  had  stayed 
where  they  were,  but  they  might  have  a 
great  deal  less  knowledge  about  Colorado  if 
they  Just  moved  there  from  Connecticut, 
than  they  would  have  of  the  Presidential  sit- 
uation. So  I  think  that  a  reasonable  residen- 
tial requirement  for  local  elections  and  state 
elections  is  certainly  useful. 

Baker.  But  Just  as  Important  as  the  legal 
barriers  to  voting  are  the  psychological  bar- 
riers— the  people  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other won't  care  to  vote — or  don't  want  to 
make  the  effort.  Mrs.  Williams,  what  is  being 
done  to  reach  these  people? 

Williams.  I  think  the  most  Important 
thing  that  I  see  taking  place.  Is  that  persons 
are  making  an  effort  to  define  Issues  which 
relate  to  the  persons  who  have  been  left  out. 
The  whole  debate  about  crisis  In  the  cities, 
how  you  go  about  doing  this,  the  Model 
Cities  program,  the  poverty  program,  and  Its 
"maximum  feasible  participation"  clause — 
all  are  factors  which  have  made  It  easier  for 
persons  Interested  In  translating  how  gov- 
ernment affects  you. 

This  effort  requires  a  very  personalized 
approach.  You  cannot  do  It  in  terms  of 
things  like  "better  government"  or  "better 
schools"  or  very  broad  issues.  You  must  make 
a  personal  appeal  to  an  Individual  and  give 
reasons  why  his  particular  situation  can  be 
Improved  by  participating  In  government,  by 
registering,  by  voting.  The  ADC  mother  might 
be  told,  for  example,  that  it  Is  the  state  leg- 
islature and  the— and  Congress  which  deter- 
mines how  much  money  you  get  In  your 
check.  The  person  who  lives  In  an  urban  re- 
newal— In  a  deteriorated  house  might  be  told 
that  It  Is  the  city  council  person  who  de- 
clares which  areas  are  going  to  have  hous- 
ing Improvement  programs,  or  rat  eradica- 
tion efforts. 

Baker.  Mr.  Branton,  how  are  former  non- 
voters  being  reached  In  the  South? 

Branton.  There  are  various  groups  work- 
ing now  to  get  people  to  register  to  go  to  the 
polls,  and  In  the  Negro  community  we  find 
a  number  of  the  old-time  organizations  like 
the  NAACP,  the  Urban  League  and  local 
voter  groups  active  In  voter  registration.  We 
also  find  that  there  Is  Increased  activity  on 
the  part  of  League  of  Women  Voters  groups 
in  many  of  our  cities  In  the  country. 

There's  been  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
need  to  support  these  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  of  course,  for 
a  long  time,  you  had  the  labor  groups  which 
have  been  extremely  active  in  trying  to  help 
get  people  registered  to  vote. 
Baker.  And  as  a  result? 
Branton.  I  think  that  the  low  turnout  rec- 
ord of  voters  in  southern  states  has  shown  a 
substantial  Improvement  since  1960.  I  think 
you  will  find  that  where  Negroee  are  turning 
out  to  vote  In  large  numbers  this  brings  a 
correspondingly  big  Increase  In  white  voters, 
people  no  longer  take  the  election  for 
granted,  nomination  In  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary is  no  longer  tantamount  to  election. 

Baker.  Mr.  Branton,  Just  how  many  Negro 
voters  do  you  think  have  been  added  to  the 
rolls? 

Branton.  In  the  past  five  years  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  increase  in  Negro  voter 
registration  In  the  eleven  states  of  the  Old 
Confederacy,  climbing  from  about  one  mil- 
lion three  hundred  thousand,  five  or  six  years 
ago,  to  around  two  million  by  the  time  of  the 
1964  Presidential  election,  and  today  more 
than  three  million. 

Baker.  What  effect  Is  this  having,  Mr. 
Branton? 

Branton.  I  think  that  the  rise  In  voter  reg- 
istration has  produced  some  significant 
changes  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the 
South,  particularly  as  It  affects  Negro  citi- 
zens. If  you  go  back — say  to  1962 — there  was 
not  a  single  Negro  serving  In  the  legislature 
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of  any  of  the  states  in  the  Old  Confederacy, 
and  Indeed  none  had  served  since  Recon- 
struction days,  and  yet  we  look  now.  Just  six 
years  later,  and  we  find  that  there  are  about 
22  Negroes  serving  In  the  legislatures  of  sev- 
eral sovithern  states.  You  find  that  as  these 
Negroes  take  office  they  are  able  to  advance 
other  Negroes,  and  you  take  Negro  members 
of  legislative  bodies  who  serve  on  commit- 
tees, especially  the  small  committees,  their 
votes  are  eagerly  sought  on  issues  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  race.  This  has  been  a  very 
healthy  sign  and  points  to  the  great  progress 
which  we  have  made  Just  in  the  past  six 
years. 

Baker.  I  understand  that  another  reason 
for  not  voting  Is  that  people  are  timid:  they 
are  afraid  of  the  voting  machine  and  don't 
understand  how  the  system  works.  What 
about  voter  education,  Mr.  Branton? 

Branton.  I  am  familiar  with  some  training 
sessions  In  voting  procedures  which  have 
been  conducted  for  newly-registered  Negroes 
and  newly-registered  whites,  for  that  matter. 
Many  of  these  training  sessions  have  been 
conducted  without  any  segregation  or  dis- 
crimination. They  have  been  sponsored  in 
many  Instances  Jointly  by  the  AFL-CIO  and 
some  local  Negro  voters  group. 

Baker.  You  mentioned  earlier,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, that  one  way  to  motivate  people  to 
vote,  was  to  make  the  connection  between 
Issues  which  Interest  them  and  using  the 
ballot  to  elect  officials  who  will  support  those 
Issues.  This  seems  like  a  special  kind  of  voter 
education.  Who  can  carry  It  out?  What  kind 
of  volunteers  are  needed  ? 

Wn-LiAMS.  I  think  that  they  must  have  a 
lot  of  factual  knowledge  about  government 
and  how  It  works,  along  with  sensitivity  to 
people.  These  volunteers  can  be  found  in 
numerous  places,  and  particularly  organiza- 
tions like  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  These 
volunteers  know  a  lot  about  government,  but 
most  of  them  have  to  be  trained  to  Interpret 
this  message  In  more  concrete  and  Immedi- 
ate terms,  rather  than  the  long-range  goals 
of  better  government,  better  housing,  schools, 
and  economy  In  government,  which  are 
nice  slogans  to  middle  class  people  but  don't 
really  get  the  message  across  to  the  man  or 
the  woman  who  Is  caught  up  In  trying  to  eke 
out  a  day-to-day  existence,  that  they  want 
to  know  what  It  means  today  and  now.  in 
my  life.  These  volunteers  have  to  be  trained 
biit  the  one  Important  thing  that  I  think 
they  must  be  able  to  do.  Is  accept  the  pri- 
orities and  the  Interests  of  the  people  that 
they  are  working  to  reach  rather  than  trying 
to  transfer  their  own  priorities  and  values. 
Baker.  So  voter  education  Is  still  needed, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  improve- 
ments In  election  machinery  are  needed  as 
well.  Mr.  Scammon,  what's  left  to  be  done 
about  mechanical  difficulties? 

Scammon.  I  would  say  that  there  is  cne 
area  still  in  which  a  good  deal  of  improve- 
ment could  be  made,  or  perhajjs  two.  The 
first  would  be  extending  closer  to  the  elec- 
tion day,  the  date  at  which  there  Is  a  close- 
off  of  registrations.  There  are  still  many  areas 
where  you  must  register  a  number  of  days, 
or  even  weeks,  or  even  months  ahead  of  the 
election.  I  think  this  Is  simply  unnecessary, 
given  the  electronic  equipment  that  Is  avail- 
able to  us.  And  secondly,  I  would  like  to  see 
more  states  adopt  systems  of  autc«iatic  regis- 
tration. By  automatic  registration.  I  mean 
either  the  European  system  in  which  the 
voters  list  is  made  up  automatically  by  the 
city  officials.  In  the  Canadian  system  you 
send  enumerators  around  door-to-door,  to 
make  up  the  list.  You  have  a  procedure  for 
revising  and  amending  and  you  post  up  the 
lists  and  people  examine  and  see  that  they 
are  on  and  so  on.  You  send  out  cards  to  the 
people  who  are  on  the  list  to  make  sure  that 
they  know  they  are  there.  But  what  this  does, 
it  really  puts  the  onus,  the  work  of  preparing 
the  first  list  on  the  government  rather  than 
on  the  individual  citizen  and   since  we  are 
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interested  In  getting  a  total  registration  of 
our  electorate,  and  since  we  are  interested  In 
people  voting,  I  think  this  would  be  a  useful 
thing  to  trfv 

Baker.  Tliank  you.  Mr.  Scammon.  and  our 
thanks  as  well  to  Mrs.  Fay  Williams  and  Mr 
Wllev  Branton  for  giving  us  "Political  Per- 
spective—Why Don't  People  Vote?" 

This  is  Torrey  Baker  speaking  to  you  for 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  reminding 
you  that  in  a  self  governing  country  the 
vote  Is  the  key  Instrument  of  political  power. 
Use  it. 

I  Music,  up  and  out  ) 


FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  IS  THE  LAW 
OF  THE  LAND 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19.  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  since  the  Supreme  Court 
placed  itself  above  the  Constitution  in 
deciding  the  Mississippi  school  cases 
earlier  this  month.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  comment  on  the  enforcement  as  law 
of  the  illegal,  bureaucratic  guidelines 
laid  down  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Mississippi  cases  placed  the  judges  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
position  of  directly  supplanting  the 
school  boards  of  six  States,  and  adminis- 
tering the  public  schools  of  those  States 
themselves.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  even  removed  the  U.S.  district 
judges  in  these  States,  who  had  heferd 
the  evidence  in  cases  tried  before  them, 
from  any  participation  in  the  school  ad- 
ministration. The  judges  of  tUe  court  of 
appeals,  who  have  not  heard  the  evidence 
and  are,  therefore,  unhampered  by  any 
knowledge  of  the  facts  have  been  given 
a  green  light  to  implement  their  own  pol- 
icies in  our  schools. 

The  entirely  predictable  result  of  this 
travesty  on  justice  and  usurpation  of 
power  is  reported  in  a  special  story  from 
Houston.  Tex.,  published  in  this  morn- 
ing's left-leaning  Washington  Post  which 
I  include  in  my  remarks  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Members  and  other  Americans 
who  will  not  have  the  opportunity  to  see 
a  storj'  not  carried  by  the  wire  services: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  19,  1969) 
Desegregation  Case  Appears  Dim  to  Counsel 
(By  Peter  Minus) 
Hovston,  November  18 — John  P.  Ward, 
attornev  for  East  Feliciana  Parish  and  seven 
other  Louisiana  school  districts  still  trying 
to  stave  off  desegregation,  stood  outside  the 
big  courtroom  here  today  and  confided.  "I'm 
going  to  get  clobbed." 

He  had  Just  finished  telling  the  Fifth  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  that  it  was  "over- 
reacting" to  the  Supreme  Court's  desegre- 
gatlon-at-once  decision  three  weeks  ago,  and 
could  still  allow  the  South  more  time. 

The  argument  had  been  meant  as  much 
for  home  consumption  as  for  the  14  Judges, 
and  It  got  a  frosty  response  from  the  bench, 
as  Ward  had  known  it  would. 

"Do  you  want  to  get  In  contempt  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  do  you  want  us  to?"  Judge 
^rlflln  B.  Bell  had  asked  him. 

The  only  real  Issue.  Ward  conceded  In  the 
corridor  afterwards,  was  whether  the  Judges 
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would  make  East  Feliciana  Anally  de- 
segregate this  winter  or  next  September,  and 
he  thought  this  winter  was  likelier. 

Ward  was  not  the  only  person  In  the  court- 
room today  who  thought  he  knew  which  way 
the  Judges  will  rule  In  the  East  Feliciana 
case,  a  fact  that  tells  a  good  deal  about  the 
unusual  proceedings  here  this  week. 

There  was  small  suspense  or  even  doubt 
about  the  Issues  or  outcome  In  most  of  the 
13  desegregation  cases  that  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit heard.  The  question  was  how  specific 
and  impatient  the  Judges'  language  would 
be — and  how  many  loopholes  It  might 
contain 

The  Fifth  Circuit  has  been  telling  the 
South  to  desegregate  for  years,  with  Increas- 
ing force  but  uneven  effect.  It  was  searching 
this  week  for  some  further  formulation  that 
might  put  the  Issue  to  rest. 

All  the  Judges  are  Southerners,  and  not 
all  are  In  agreement  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Even  among  those  who  do  agree, 
there  are  conflicting  loyalties  to  Southern 
tradition.  When  one  civil  rights  attorney 
argued  that  the  segregation  by  sex  was  a 
r.^clal  affront.  Judge  Bell  commented: 
"You're  trying  to  get  the  last  ounce  of  flesh 
out  of  these  people,  aren't  you?" 

But  Bell  and  a  majority  of  the  Judges  are 
tpylng  l»«Kl  to  spell  out  what  is  permissible 
and  what  Is  not  and  thu.s  head  off  new  dodges 
and  delays. 


"How's  the  best  way  to  get  out  of  the 
school  business?"  said  Judges  Charles  Clark, 
a  Mlsstsslpplan  and  Nixon  appointee.  'That's 
what  we're  looking  for." 

The  Justice  Department  said  In  Its  brief 
for  the  13  cases  that  the  court  would  have 
trouble  setting  forth  any  such  "universal 
crltwla"  that  could  apply  all  across  the 
South.  That  was  typical  of  the  department's 
poeltlon  during  the  hearings:  It  never  asked 
for  outright  delay,  but  neither,  as  one  private 
civil  rights  attorney  obeerved.  was  "inflicted 
with  any  sense   of   urgency." 

On  the  question  of  'universal  criteria," 
however,  the  hearings—and  the  history  of 
East  Feliciana — suggest  that  the  department 
is  right,  the  Judges  are  in  for  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  litigation  will  go  on. 

The  lawyer  for  the  black  East  Feliciana 
parents  is  Richard  Sobol.  Like  many  of  the 
clvU  rights  attorneys  In  these  cases  he  Is 
Eastern  and  young,  a  New  Yorker  now  living 
In  Washington,  32  years  old.  He  was  28  when 
he  first  filed  the  suit  In  1965,  and  as  he 
noted  In  his  argument,  today  was  the  sixth 
time  It  has  come  back  to  the  Fifth  Circuit. 

The  Parish  has  about  1.400  white  and  3.000 
Negro  pupll.s  It  had  no  desegregation  until 
two  years  ago  when  it  went  to  freedom-of- 
cholce.  It  had  about  2  per  cent  of  Its  black 
children  In  formerly  all-white  schools  last 
year,  and  no  white  children  In  Its  all-black 
schools. 


Last  school  year.  Sobol  asked  a  Federal 
district  Judge  to  make  the  school  board  adopt 
a  desegregation  plan  that  would  produce 
results.  The  Judge  refused,  and  the  black 
parents  appealed. 

The  Fifth  Circuit  came  down  on  the  black 
parents'  side  In  the  spring,  ordering  East 
Feliciana  and  36  other  Louisiana  parishes  to 
sUrt  genuine  desegregation  in  September. 

It  suggested  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  propose  com- 
plete desegregation  plans  for  all  37  districts, 
which  HEW  did  Most  of  the  school  boards 
proposed  lesser  alternatives  of  their  own.  In 
most  cases  the  state's  Federal  district  Judges 
accepted   the  alternatives. 

Under  the  East  Feliciana  alternative.  Sobol 
noted  wearily  today,  freedom-of-cholce  is 
still  the  rule,  and  only  about  3  per  cent  of 
the  black  children  are  In  formerly  all-white 
schools,  TTie  parish  still  has  all-black  schools. 

Sot>ol  asked  the  court  to  put  the  HEW  plan 
Into  effect  right  away,  and  to  take  Jurisdic- 
tion away  from  the  district  Judge.  Ward,  for 
the  school  board,  opposed  both  steps 

"We've  only  had  two  short  years,"  Ward 
said  of  freedom-of-cholce.  arguing  that  It 
would  work  if  given  more  time. 

"Why  two  short  years?'  "  asked  Judge 
Walter  P  Gewin.  "They  were  In  the  union 
in  1954.  weren't  they?" 

"The  question  Is  how  long,  how  long,"  said 
Chief  Judge  John  R.  Brown. 


SElSi ATE— Thursday,  November  20,  1969 


The  Senate  met  in  executive  session 
at  12  o'clock  meridian  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Eason,  DD  ,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind,  as 
we  pause  in  the  day's  occupation  we  be- 
seech Thee  once  more  to — 

"Take   from   our  couls  the  strain   and 
stress, 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
The  beauty  of  Thy  peace." 

Deliver  us,  O  Lord,  from  the  petty  irri- 
tations and  harassing  pressures  which 
dim  the  high  vision  and  obstruct  the  will 
to  righteous  action.  Spare  us  from  mini- 
mizing the  important  and  magnifying 
the  trivial.  Give  us  that  balanced  per- 
spective which  keeps  us  alive  to  the  true 
values  which  promote  the  fullness  of  Thy 
kingdom. 

Hear  us  m  our  daily  prayer,  and  in  all 
those  deeper  prayers  which  never  take 
the  form  of  words. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Etepartment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,   1970.  and  for  other  purposes: 

and 

H.R.  14001.  An  act  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  authorize 
modifications  of  the  system  of  .selecting  per- 
sons for  induction  into  the  Armed  Forces 
under  this  act. 


S.  1857.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  November  19.  1969,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  November  19,  1969, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  Speaker  had 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills : 

S.  1072.  An  act  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1966,  as  amended, 
and  title  I,  III,  IV,  and  V  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended: 

H.R.  12307.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry   Independent  executive   bureaus. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  November  19,  1969,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  on  today,  November 
20,  1969,  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills,  which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

S.  1072.  An  act  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965.  as  amended, 
and  titles  I,  in.  IV,  and  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended; 

H.R.  12307.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

H.R.  14001  An  act  to  amend  the  MlUUry 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  authorize 
modifications  of  the  system  of  selecting  per- 
sons for  Induction  Into  the  Armed  Forces 
under  thli  act. 


ETXECUnVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  President  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


Mr. 


THE  JOURNAL 
MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,   as 


in  legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 19,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  statements  in  relation  to 
the  trtmsaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  LeonArd,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  annotinced 
that  on  November  18,  1969,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
act: 


NOMINATIONS     PLACED     ON     THE 
SECRETTARY'S  DESK— COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
executive  session  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  nominations  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 
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The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  committees  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 

today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX  EX- 
TENSION  ACT  OF  1969— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  submit  a  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12829)  to  provide  an  extension  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  November  18,  1969,  p.  34677, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  ob.iection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  18,  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees met  to  resolve  difTerences  between 
the  Senate  and  House  versions  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  bill,  H.R.  12829. 
This  bill  basically  extends  the  interest 
equalization  tax  through  March  31, 
1971. 

The  House  accepted  all  the  Senate 
amendments  to  this  bill,  with  a  single 
change — a  clarifying  amendment  to  the 
effective  date,  reflecting  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  interval  after  September  30, 
1969,  during  which  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  technically  had  expired.  The 
modification  of  the  eflfective  date  clari- 
fies that  the  tax  does  apply  in  this  in- 
terval. 

The  Senate  amendments  dealing  with 
the  interest  equalization  tax  itself  were 
mainly  of  a  technical  nature  and  were 
approved  imanimously  by  the  Senate 
and  accepted  by  the  House  without  de- 
bate. 


The  only  substantive  amendment  dealt 
with  the  repeal  of  certain  ammunition 
registration  requirements.  Under  the 
amendment,  which  the  House  conferees 
accepted,  registration  requirements  for 
"shotg\in  ammimition,  ammvmition  suit- 
able for  use  only  for  rlfies  generally 
available  in  commerce,  or  component 
parts  for  the  aforesaid  types  of  ammuni- 
tion" would  be  repealed.  Senators  will  re- 
call that  the  original  committee  amend- 
ment was  modified  by  the  Senate  so  that 
purchases  of  ammunition,  such  as  .22 
caliber  rimflre  ammunition,  which  might 
be  used  interchangeably  between  rifles 
and  pistols,  would  remain  subject  to  the 
registration  requirements.  This  modi- 
fication Is  retained  by  the  conference 
agreement. 

Thus,    the    House    accepted    all    the 

amendments  which  were  in  the  Senate 

bill.  All  the  conferees  signed  the  report. 

I  move  that  the  conference  report  be 

agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  other  body  has  accepted 
the  provisions  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah,  of  which  I 
have  the  privilege  to  be  a  cosponsor.  with 
regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  ammunition 
amendment  in  a  prior  bill. 

I  suppose   it  is  always  difficult,  es- 
pecially in  public,  to  admit  that  one  has 
made  a  mistake:  but,  in  my  \-iew,  I  made 
a  mistake  in  supporting  that  particular 
provision  of  the  original  bill.  Something 
has  been  made.  I  think  quite  rightly,  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  changed  my  mind. 
I  do  not  regret  that.  I  think  perhaps  it 
may  be  a  little  healthy  for  all  of  us  to  be 
free  to  change  our  minds.  In  this  regard, 
it  became  apparent,  after  the  act  was 
passed,  that  its  enforcement  was  ren- 
dered   objectionable,    that    it    operated 
purely  to  harass  those  people  who  could 
not  be  assumed  in  any  way  to  be  engaged 
in  anything  except  a  peaceful  endeavor, 
the    sportsmen    of    our    country,    who 
found  that  when  they  sought  to  purchase 
ammunition,  they  had  to  fill  out  some 
seven  or  nine  rather  searching  questions. 
It  did  not  serve  to  reduce  the  activity 
of  the  criminal  element.  It  did  not  serve 
to  deny  them  the  abihty  to  secure  shot- 
gun ammunition,  for  example;  and  some 
exceptions  have  been  made  in  the  repeal 
of  the  amendment.  But  what  it  did  do 
was  to  compel  the  Government  agencies 
involved  to  indulge  in  a  great  amount  of 
paperwork,  which  was  promptly  filed  in 
forgotten    cabinets:    and.    as    a    result, 
nothing  effective  was  accomplished  by  it. 
Therefore,  havmg  made  a  mistake,  I 
am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  rec- 
tify it.  I  was  glad  to  join  as  a  cosponsor 
with  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

I  am  still  trying  for  a  batting  aver- 
age which  will  give  me  more  correct  de- 
cisions than  otherwise,  but  this  was  a 
wTong  one,  and  I  am  glad  to  make  this 
public  statement  and  to  support  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  am  delighted  that  this  con- 
ference report  is  before  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  agreed  to  overwhelmingly. 
As  for  the  ammunition,  provision,  I 
would  point  out  that  in  the  gun  legisla- 
tion of  1968,  all  that  was  called  for 
was  name,  age,  and  address;  that  is  all. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing that  law,  added  a  number  of 
other  specifications  by  regulation  bring- 
ing to  approximately  10,  the  items  of 
information  required  to  be  obtained  in 
an  ammunition  sales  transaction. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  correspondence 
from  sportsmen  in  Montana  concerning 
this  provision.  I  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  only  to 
find  that  it  was  very  rigid  in  its  outlook. 
In  my  opinion,  its  position  was  directly 
against  the  intent  of  Congress.  What  was 
being  accomplished  was,  in  effect,  a  form 
of  backdoor  registration,  without  legis- 
lative authority. 

I  think  that  when  laws  are  passed, 
regardless  of  our  particular  view  on  the 
laws,  the  intent  of  Congress  and  the 
words  as  they  are  spelled  out  and  defined, 
should  furnish  the  sole  basis  on  which 
the  laws  should  be  enforced. 

I  was  very  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor, 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah — the  chief  sponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure— when  this  matter  was  introduced, 
when  it  came  before  his  committee  and 
when  it  came  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  think  this  should  be  a  good  lesson 
for  the  Interna!  Revenue  Service,  and 
for  that  matter,  for  any  executive  agency. 
It  must  be  understood  that  when  Con- 
gress states  its  intent  clearly  and  plainly 
and  without  equivocation,  no  department 
of  Government,  including  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  the  right  or  au- 
thority to  go  beyond  that.  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  aeree  to  this  conference  report. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
very  gratified  at  the  acceptance  of  this 
amendment  in  conference  and  that  it  will 
become  law. 

The  explanations  given  by  the  Senator 
from  Peimsylvania  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  are  sound  and  accurate.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  statute  as  passed  in 
1968  that  this  Senator  can  find  which 
would  warrant  the  lengths  to  which  en- 
forcement authorities  did  go.  The  regu- 
lations meant  harassment  and  required 
the  building  up  of  huge  supplies  of  paper 
that  mean  nothing  in  the  law-enforce- 
ment picture.  Unfortunately  that  view- 
point was  difficult  to  get  across  to  the 
agency  and  this  was  the  recourse  had. 

Somehow  in  editorials  and  elsewhere 
there  appears  the  thought  that  those  who 
favor  improving  our  criminal  laws  and 
procedures  in  this  country  are  incon- 
sistent if  they  also  support  this  amend- 
ment and  this  conference  report  because 
it  would  allow  ammunition  to  be  sold 
to  anyone,  crooks,  hoodlums,  sportsmen, 
hunters,  and  law-abiding  people  and  so 
forth. 

Normally  the  editorials  are  full  of  emo- 
tional appeals.  They  point  out  that  daily 
we  see  holdups,  and  daily  shotguns  and 
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revolvers  are  being  used  to  violate  the 
law. 

But  since  the  use  of  those  guns  and  the 
ammunition  have  occured  under  a  sys- 
tem where  there  is  now  a  requirement  for 
registration  of  ammunition,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  make  such  an  argument  are 
simply  disproving  their  own  case.  They 
substantiate  the  fact  testified  to  by  law- 
enforcement  ofBcers ;  namely,  that  regis- 
tration of  ammunition  has  no  effect  on 
the  misuse  of  ammunition. 

A  law  of  this  kind  had  been  on  the 
lx>oks  for  30  years  and  any  effort  to  try 
to  enforce  it  was  abandoned.  The  testi- 
mony before  our  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  this  year  was 
to  the  same  effect.  It  has  no  beneficial 
Impact  at  all. 

There  are  no  Identifying  marks  on  the 
ammunition.  The  collection  of  paper  is  a 
futile  exercise  and  It  was  recommended 
that  this  amendment  be  adopted. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Utah 
for  conducting  these  negotiations  in  such 
a  way  that  this  step,  although  belated  is 
now  being,  taken. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  Senators  in  supporting  the  fine  work 
done  in  this  matter  of  having  this 
amendment  made  a  part  of  the  bUI,  and, 
therefore,  accelerating  by  some  time  the 
exemption  of  ammunition  from  this 
onerous  registration  feature  that  had 
been  placed  upon  it  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 

In  my  State,  this  is  the  time  of  hunt- 
ing and  many  of  our  citizens  do  this  as 
recreation.  The  inconvenience  and  nui- 
sance of  registering  and  giving  data 
whenever  hunting  ammunition  Is  pur- 
chased has  been  very  cumbersome 

When  we  discussed  this  matter  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  before  the  matter 
went  to  conference,  I  pointed  out  that 
I  had  received  over  5.000  signatures  on 
petitions  asking  for  removal  of  the  regis- 
tration of  ammunition.  Since  that  time, 
when  the  matter  was  discussed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  have  received  more 
than  10,000  additional  signatures.  That 
indicates  the  extent  that  this  gives  con- 
cern to  those  who  were  sportsmen  who 
use  ammunition  for  hunting  purposes. 

I  commend  my  senior  colleague  for  his 
fine  work  in  getting  the  amendment  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  In  the  Senate,  taking 
it  to  conference,  and  doing  the  fine  work 
he  has  done  in  conference  so  that  it  was 
acceptable  to  Representatives  from  the 
other  body.  In  this  way  we  have  achieved 
an  equity  that  has  taken  the  burden  off 
a  number  of  our  people.  I  had  hoped  It 
could  be  even  broader,  but  the  measure 
certainly  has  accomplished  a  great  deal 
and  I  am  pleased  this  result  has  come 
about. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  very  briefly,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  as  one  who  opposed  the 
act  in  1968  because  of  the  lack  of  a  pro- 
vision such  as  this,  that  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Utah  lor  his  excellent  work. 


The  sportsmen  in  Kansas  have  the 
same  attitude  as  sportsmen  in  Utah, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  and  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  law-abiding  citizens.  The  pro- 
vision, as  it  was,  constituted  a  nuisance 
and  it  performed  no  useful  purpose. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  fruition 
of  your  efforts. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  conference  report  be  agreed  to. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

(Unless  otherwise  indicated  the  fol- 
lowing proceedings,  up  to  the  conclusion 
of  morning  business,  were  held  as  in 
legislative  session.) 


to  modlly  the  project  for  Llbby  Dam,  Koo- 
tenai River.  Mont,  (with  an  acoompanylng 
paper):   to  the  OommitTtee  on  PubUc  WorloB. 


RESIGNATION  OP  HENRY  CABOT 
LODGE  AS  CHIEF  U.S.  NEGOTIA- 
TOR AT  PARIS  PEACE  TALKS,  AND 
LAWRENCE  E.  WALSH,  DEPUTY 
CHIEF  U.S.  NEGOTIATOR 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vLsed  that  the  White  House  has  an- 
nounced the  resignation  of  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as  chief  U.S. 
negotiator  at  the  Paris  peace  talks,  as 
well  as  hlG  deputy,  Mr.  Lawrence  E. 
Walsh.  Both  of  those  gentlemen  have 
performed  valiantly  and  ably.  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  on  the  matter  at 
another  time  but  for  the  Record  I 
wanted  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that 
this  has  occurred. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Indian  Tribal  Claims 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
CommlsBlon.  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
flnal  conclusion  of  Judicial  proceedings  re- 
garding Docket  No.  72,  Absentee  Delaware 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  et  al..  and  Docket  No.  298. 
the  E>elaware  Tribe  of  Indians.  Plaintiffs,  v. 
the  United  States  erf  America,  Defendants 
( with  an  acoompanylng  report:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  App>roprlatlons. 

Report  on  Number  of  OmciRs  on  Dttty 
WrrH  Headquarters.  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  Detailed  to  the  Army  Gen- 
eral STArr 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  number  of  ofllcers  on  duty  with  Head- 
quarters. Department  of  the  Army,  and 
detailed  to  the  Army  General  Staff  on  30 
September  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion. AND  Welfare  on  Grants  Approved 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  grants  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  period  July  1.  1969.  to  Septem- 
ber 30.  1969  (With  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  U.S.  Contributions  to  Inter- 
national Organizations 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  I7th  report  on 
the  extent  and  dlspKsltlon  of  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  international  organizations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

LiBBY  Dam,  Kootenai  River,  Mont. 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proi>oeed  legislation 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  November  20, 
1969.  he  signed  the  enrolled  bill  iS.  92) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wong  Yui, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2566  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jlmmle  R. 
Pope  (Rept  No  91-550). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S  1232  A  bill  to  declare  and  determine  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
primary  authority  of  the  several  States  to 
control,  regulate,  and  manage  fish  and  wild- 
life within  their  territorial  boundaries:  to 
confirm  to  the  several  States  such  primary 
authority  and  responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  management,  regulation,  and  control  of 
fish  and  wildlife  on  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States;  and  to  .specify  the  exceptions 
applicable  thereto;  and  to  provide  procedure 
under  which  Federal  agencies  may  otherwise 
regulate  the  taking  of  fish  and  game  on  such 
lands  ( Rept.  No  91-551 1 . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read'  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr    TALMADOE: 

S.  3156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  for  certain  expenses  of  em- 
ployee training  programs  and  for  certain 
wages  and  salaries  of  individuals  employed 
under  work  Incentive  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadce  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  app>ear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr    MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.   Williams   of  Delaware)  : 

S.  3157.  A  bill  to  establish  a  guide  service 
to  provide  free  tours  of  the  Capitol;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  When  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 
By  Mr    MAGNUSON: 

8.3158.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hans  Gun- 
ther  Vlktora;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  McGEE: 

3. 3169.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
veyances of  land;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McGee  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropwlate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  3160.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Clara  Edith 
Diaz  Davlla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  3161.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Randolph  Henry  Hitchcock;  to  the  Coounlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3162.  A  bill  to  waive  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations with  respect  to  a  certain  claim  against 
the  United  States  by  the  State  of  HawaU; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By    Mr.    FANNIN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr    Goldwater,  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.   Bellmon.   Mr.  GurKey.  Mr.  Al- 
lott.  Mr.  Schweiker.  Mr.  Bennett. 
and  Mr.  Stevens)  ; 
S.  3163.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian   Affairs;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  3164    A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  to  require  a  packaged 
perishable  food  to  bear  a  label  specifying  the 
date   after   which   It   Is   not   to  be  sold  for 
consumption;    to    the    Committee    on    Com- 
merce. 

S  3165.  A  bill  to  create  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Director,  and  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Montota  when  he 
introduced  the  bills,  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  headings.) 


S  3156— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  EM- 
PLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY  TAX 
ACT  OF   1969 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in  late 
June.  I  toured  Georgia  to  gather  infor- 
mation on  vocational  and  technical 
schools  and  on-the-job  training  activi- 
ties of  the  businesses  of  my  State. 

At  that  time  I  announced  my  intention 
to  introduce  legislation  which  would 
provide  a  tax  incentive  for  job  training. 
For  several  years,  I  have  been  interested 
in  legislation  which  would  encourage  in- 
dustry to  provide  more  on-the-job  train- 
ing. I  have  previously  cosponsored  leg- 
islation to  accomplish  that  objective. 
Prior  to  this  summer,  however,  I  had 
never  thoroughly  explored  the  feasibility 
of  this  approach  to  job  training. 

After  my  tour  of  industries  and  voca- 
tional schools  in  six  cities,  I  came  back 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  the  tax 
Incentive  approach  to  job  training  de- 
serves a  chance.  I  visited  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  the  State's  industries— a  tele- 
phone company  in  Atlanta,  a  soft  drink 
manufacturer  in  Columbus,  a  tire  and 
rubber  plant  in  Albany,  a  furniture  com- 
pany and  a  shoe  manufacturing  plant  in 
Dublin,  a  paper  manufacturing  plant  in 
Savannah,  and  a  hospital  supply  man- 
ufacturer in  Augusta.  Also.  I  visited  the 
Atlanta  Area  Technical  School  which 
has  one  of  the  finest  vocational  training 
programs  in  the  Nation. 

During  my  tour,  I  was  extremely  im- 
pressed by  the  fine  job  that  industry  is 
already  doing  in  training  the  unskilled 
and  in  upgrading  the  skills  of  its  em- 
ployees. 

At  every  site  I  visited,  I  found  a  tre- 
mendous interest  in  job  training.  The 
businessmen  I  talked  to  felt  that  they 
could  do  a  better  job  of  training  workers 
to  fill  their  needs  than  could  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  results  I  saw  throughout  my  tour 
lend  credence  to  this  opinion. 

In  Atlanta.  I  saw  former  telephone 
operators  handling  complicated  elec- 
tronic equipment. 

In  Columbus,  I  witnessed  the  Royal 
Crown  Cola  Co.'s  private  attack  on  un- 
employment. In  this  company,  a  live-wire 
director  of  persormel  has  utilized  local 
vocational  training  schools  and  other  lo- 
cal educational  institutions  to  promote 


a  work -study  program  which  has  had 
positive  results— both  for  the  company 
and  for  the  youth  of  Columbus.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  conducted  at  a  minimum 
cost,  but  I  believe  its  positive  achieve- 
ments rival  many  of  the  expensive  Fed- 
eral programs  such  as  the  Job  Corps. 

During  my  tour,  I  talked  with  execu- 
tives of  companies  which  have  recently 
located  and  started  production.  It  be- 
came apparent  to  me  that  the  training 
of  a  skilled  work  force  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  acquisition  of  an  adequate 
plant  and  equipment  to  any  company 
which  is  beginning  operations  or  estab- 
lishing a  plant  in  a  new  location. 

As  American  industry  becomes  more 
mechanized,  and  the  old  skills  become 
obsolete,  job  training  will  assume  an  even 
more  important  role. 

In  my  mind,  there  is  more  justification 
for  a  tax  incentive  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation's  human  resources 
than  there  is  for  a  tax  incentive  to  pro- 
mote the  expenditure  of  more  money  on 
plants  and  equipment. 

When  I  returned  from  my  tour  of 
Georgia  industry.  I  felt  more  strongly 
than  ever  that  Congress  should  give  fur- 
ther consideration  to  providing  tax  in- 
centives for  job  training.  However,  at 
that  time,  the  tax-writing  committees  of 
the  Congress  were  thoroughly  involved  in 
the  question  of  whether  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  depreciable  prop- 
erty should  be  repealed.  Also,  the  most 
complicated  and  comprehensive  tax  re- 
form legislation  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic  was  being  written. 

Since  that  time,  considerable  progress 
has  been  made.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  gone  on  record  for  repeal 
on  three  separate  occasions.  And.  it  ap- 
pears that  we  are  well  on  the  way  to 
meaningful  tax  reform. 

I  am  introducing  my  bill  in  the  hopes 
that  it  can  receive  full  and  thorough 
consideration  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  early  next  year.  By  that  time, 
the  issue  of  the  repeal  of  the  investment 
credit  and  tax  reform  should  have  been 
finally  resolved. 

During  the  1968  presidential  cam- 
paign. Candidate  Nixon  emphasized  tax 
incentives  as  an  important  approach  to 
the  problem  of  job  training.  The  Repub- 
Ucan  Platform  of  1968  contained  the 
principles  of  Senator  Prouty's  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  tax  credit  for  job  training.  How- 
ever, it  appears  that  President  Nixon  has 
retreated  from  his  previous  position  on 
the  desirability  of  such  an  approach. 

On  August  12,  the  President  delivered 
an  eloquent  statement  on  the  need  to  re- 
form our  manpower  training  system  and 
he  presented  his  bill  to  the  Congress— 
the  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969. 
Nowhere  in  the  President's  statement  or 
in  his  legislative  proposal  is  there  any 
reference  to  the  need  to  provide  tax  in- 
centives for  job  training. 

It  is  vital  that  we  make  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  our  tax  incentive  approach 
in  conjunction  with  Congress'  considera- 
tion of  any  manpower  training  reform. 
Since  the  President  seems  unwilling  to 
take  the  initiative  on  this  issue,  I  beUeve 


that  Congress  must   act  in   a  positive 
manner. 

Although  several  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced to  provide  a  tax  incentive  for 
job  training,  neither  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  nor  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  ever  held  hear- 
ings on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  current  inflation- 
ary economy,   unemployment  has  been 
held  to  manageable  levels.  In   1968  the 
unemployment  rate  was  3.6  percent,  the 
lowest  in  years.  However,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  restrictive  monetary  policies 
and    other    anti-inflationarj-    measures 
will  result  in  greatly  increased  rates  in 
unemployment.  Unemployment  has  risen 
from   3.3   percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  to 
3.7    percent    in   the    third   quarter.    It 
jumped  to  4  percent  in  September  and 
remained  high  at  3.9  percent  in  October. 
The  disturbing  aspect  of  this  increase 
in  total  unemployment  is  the  fact  that 
it  falls  unevenly  on  our  working  popu- 
lation.  As   we   all   know,   the  unskilled 
worker  is  the  first  to  be  affected  by  a 
substantial   increase   in   imemployment. 
The  undereducated  and   disadvantaged 
worker — of  which  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber  in   the  Negro   and   other   minority 
groups —  will  be  most  severely  affected  by 
a  measurable  increase  in  unemployment. 
Among  the  first  to  be  fired  during  any 
slowdowTi  of  economic  activity  is  the  most 
recent  entrant  into  the  work  force— the 
younger  worker.  Increased  joblessness  In 
this  explosive  segment  of  our  population 
could  have  a  very  disruptive  effect  on 
already  troubled  social  conditions. 

America  is  confronted  today  with  a 
striking  paradox.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
are  about  3  million  Americans  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  jobs  despite  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  our  eighth  consecutive 
year  of  sustained  economic  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  man>  un- 
filled jobs.  A  glance  at  the  help  wanted 
section  of  the  newspaper  quickly  conilrms 
this.  Many  employers  are  crj'ing  for  ade- 
quate help.  Recently,  one  of  the  oldest 
textile  manufacturers  in  my  State  was 
forced  to  close  its  doors  because  it  was 
unable  to  get  adequate  labor. 

In  recent  years,  the  term  "hard  core 
imemployed"  has  assumed  great  im- 
portance in  our  national  dialog.  It  is 
used  to  refer  to  a  group  composed  mainly 
of  racial  minority  groups,  older  people, 
women  and  teenagers,  who  seem  unable 
to  hold  gainful  employment  even  in  areas 
with  an  extremely  tight  labor  market. 

Already  there  are  numerous  Federal 
programs  designed  to  reach  this  segment 
of  our  population.  Some  Government 
programs  have  enjoyed  a  degree  oT  suc- 
cess, whUe  others  have  been  miserable 
failures.  In  all  too  many  cases,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  responsible  for  pro- 
viding poor  training  for  nonexistent  jobs. 
The  record  of  the  Job  Corps  program  is 
clearly  a  record  of  failure.  Although  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was 
spending  about  $8,000  per  trainee.  40 
percent  of  the  Job  Corps  enrollees  left 
before  the  end  of  90  days.  Of  the  en- 
rollees who  cMnpleted  the  training 
course.  30  percent  did  not  obtain  con- 
structive employment. 
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The  Qovemment  has  been  far  more 
successful  when  It  enlisted  the  talents  of 
American  businessmen  in  finding  Jobs 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed.  The  Jobs 
program  Is  a  program  established  by 
President  Johnson  in  which  he  gave  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  the 
task  of  encouraging  private  companies  to 
put  100,000  men  and  women  on  the  Job 
by  June  of  1969  and  500,000  by  June  of 
1971. 

This  program  has  worked  even  better 
than  expected  and  the  1971  goal  of  500,- 
000  permanently  employed  trainees  has 
increased  to  614,000.  For  the  first  year  of 
its  existence.  $106  million  was  appro- 
priated for  the  Jobs  program.  During 
this  time  177,868  people  were  enrolled  in 
Job  training  programs.  Of  this  number, 
102,000  people  remained  employed.  The 
results  thus  far  have  been  that  It  cost 
an  average  of  Just  over  $1,000  to  train 
one  hard-core  unemployed  person.  When 
we  compare  this  with  the  $8,000  figure  of 
the  Job  Corps  program,  we  can  see  that 
private  l/xdustry  has  the  capability  of 
providing  Job  training  at  a  much  lower 
cost  than  does  the  Government. 

The  involvement  of  private  industry  in 
the  Job  training  process  has  the  advan- 
tage of  providing  efficient  practical  train- 
ing for  jobs  while  already  exist.  Because 
industry  Itself  does  the  training,  there  Is 
a  much  greater  asstu-ance  that  the  skills 
lesu-ned  by  those  retrained  will  be  eco- 
nomically useful  and  that  the  trainees 
will  find  permanent  employment. 

During  my  tour  of  businesses  Ln  Geor- 
gia, one  hard-nosed  executive  told  me: 

I  had  rather  pay  the  trainee's  salary  than 
have  the  government  do  it.  If  the  government 
pays  a  worker's  salary,  he  feels  as  though  he 
ts  on  welfare.  If  I  p»y  his  salary,  he  feels  that 
he  Is  earning  his  pay  and  he  Is  loyal  to  me — ■ 
not  the  governmentv 

Another  advantage  of  on-the-job 
training  is  flexibility.  Unlike  institutional 
classes,  which  require  minimum  num- 
bers, on-the-job  training  can  be  adapted 
to  a  single  worker  or  to  a  corps  of  work- 
ers. Thus,  the  tax  incentive  of  my  bill 
will  be  of  special  benefit  to  the  small 
employer. 

I  do  not  advocate  my  tax  incentive  ap- 
proach as  a  substitute  for  all  Govern- 
ment manpower  training  programs.  I 
believe  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
should  continue  to  make  grants  to  busi- 
nesses to  underwrite  the  cost  of  training 
the  cavd-core  unemployed.  However,  I 
feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
utUize  the  tax-incentive  approach  in  con- 
Junction  with  other  Government  pro- 
grams. As  this  approach  is  tried  and 
proven  successful,  we  should  be  able  to 
phase  out  some  of  our  less  productive 
Government  training  programs. 

In  drawing  up  my  bill,  the  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Tax  Act  of  1969.  1 
have  kept  certain  btisic  considerations  in 
mind.  First,  any  tax  incentive  program 
must  be  easy  to  administer.  In  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  there  is  a  built-in  re- 
sistance to  the  ultilization  of  the  revenue 
collection  process  as  an  instrument  of 
social  policy.  I  have  endeavored  to  meet 
this  resistance  by  making  my  bill  as  sim- 
ple and  as  easy  to  administer  as  possible. 
In  my  view,  there  will  not  be  much  more 


dlfnculty  Involved  in  administering  my 
program  of  tax  incentives  for  job  train- 
ing than  In  administering  the  7-percent 
investment  tax  credit. 

Second,  any  tax  credit  must  be  modest 
in  scope  and  noninflatlonary.  I  have  been 
told  that  my  bill  would  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral revenues  by  approximately  $200 
million  annually,  based  on  the  current 
levels  of  economic  activity. 

This  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
long-term  employment  of  individuals  in 
the  lower  income  groups  and  the  em- 
ployee training  which  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide. Moreover,  the  revenue  loss  of  my 
bill  Is  a  mere  pittance  when  compared 
with  the  annual  cost  of  about  $2^2  bil- 
lion which  was  attributable  to  the  7-per- 
cent investment  credit. 

I  have  taken  great  pains  to  make  my 
proposal  noninflatlonary  for  I  feel  that 
the  problem  of  inflation  is  the  gravest 
one  facing  our  economy.  Perhaps  at  a 
later  date  my  proposal  can  be  amended  to 
provide  a  larger  tax  credit  and  thus  a 
greater  incentive  for  training. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  more 
than  a  job  training  bill.  It  has  a  two- 
fold purpose.  One  is  to  encourage  the 
training  of  individuals  under  various  em- 
ployee training  programs  which  are  al- 
ready established. 

The  second  is  to  encourage  the  hiring 
of  individuals  through  the  work  incen- 
tive program  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

My  bill  provides  for  an  income  tax 
credit  equal  to  10  percent  of  certain  costs 
Incurred  in  designated  employee  train- 
ing programs  and  10  percent  of  wages 
and  salaries  paid  to  individuals  hired 
through  the  work  incentive  program. 

I  believe  that  the  second  objective  of 
my  bill  is  equally  as  important  as  the 
first.  It  is  beyond  question  that  our  pres- 
ent system  of  welfare  has  failed.  It  has 
failed  because  it  has  encouraged  people 
not  to  work,  thus  creating  an  unfortu- 
nate situation  where  several  generations 
stay  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  President  is  to  be  conmiended  for 
his  proposal  for  welfare  reform.  Cer- 
tainly, we  must  take  action  to  correct 
the  deplorable  system  which  we  now 
have. 

Already,  we  have  a  work  incentive  pro- 
gram which  was  written  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Conunittee  as  a  part  of  the  aid 
for  dependent  children  program.  This 
program  is  now  being  implemented  in 
several  States,  including  my  own  State  of 
Georgia. 

In  order  to  make  this  program  work, 
we  must  give  employers  every  encourage- 
ment to  hire  welfare  recipients.  It  is  un- 
derstandable that  individuals  who  have 
been  on  the  welfare  rolls  for  years  would 
not  be  fully  productive  during  their  first 
year  of  employment.  Therefore,  I  feel 
that  my  proposal  to  grant  a  tax  credit  to 
employers  who  would  hire  the  welfare 
recipient  will  be  a  powerful  incentive  for 
ii  creased  employment  of  the  hard-core 
unemployed. 

Six  out  of  seven  jobs  in  the  United 
States  exist  in  private  industry. 

If  we  are  to  get  any  real  progress  in 
training  the  hard-core  unemployed  or  in 
upgrading  the  skills  of  those  presently 
employed,  we  must  do  more  to  promote 
the  cooperation  of  private  industry. 


The  best  available  knowledge  and  abil- 
ity to  train  people  for  Jobs  exist  in  the 
private  sector.  My  bill  to  provide  a  tax 
incentive  will  insure  that  this  knowledge 
and  ability  is  utilized  to  the  maximum. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  short  summary  of  the  bill 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  sum- 
mary will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  blU  (S.  3156)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
credit  against  income  tax  for  certain  ex- 
penses of  employee  training  programs 
and  for  certain  wages  and  salaries  of  in- 
dividuals employed  under  work  incentive 
programs,  introduced  by  Mr.  Talmadge, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Tal- 
madge is  as  follows: 

Short  Scmmart  or  the  Employment 
OPPORruNiTY  Tax  Act  or  1969 

This  bill  has  a  two-fold  purpose.  One  Is 
to  encourage  the  training  of  Individuals  un- 
der various  employee  training  programs, 
which  are  already  established,  and  the  sec- 
ond Is  to  encourage  the  hiring  of  lndl\-ldual8 
through  the  Work  Incentive  Program  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  I  am  callUig  my  bill  the 
"Employment  Opportunity  Tax  Act  of  1969. " 
It  provides  for  an  Income  tax  credit  equal  to 
10  per  cent  of  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  In- 
dividuals hired  through  the  Work  Incentive 
Program. 

Employee  training  programs  .—The  tax 
credit  under  my  bill  would  be  given  for  pay- 
ments of  wages  to  employees  who  are  regis- 
tered in  State  or  Federal  apprenticeship 
training  programs,  employees  who  are  en- 
rolled In  on-the-job  training  programs 
I  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor)  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  or  employees  who 
participate  In  certain  specified  programs 
which  involve  alternating  periods  of  study  at 
a  school,  college,  or  trade  school  and  periods 
of  employment.  My  bill  also  provides  a  tax 
credit  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  tuition  and 
course  fees  (Including  home  study  course 
fees)  paid  to  a  school,  college,  or  trade  school 
for  Instruction  of  an  employee  In  obtaining 
Job  skills  directly  related  to  employment  by 
the  tajcpayer. 

The  tax  credit  under  this  section  of  the 
bill,  relating  to  employee  training  programs, 
could  only  be  taken  for  a  period  of  time 
which  aggregates  24  months.  This  limit  of  24 
months  would  apply  whether  the  Individual 
Is  employed  or  Is  receiving  instruction  prior 
to  employment.  Any  tax  credit  allowed  with 
respect  to  an  individual  would  have  to  be 
paid  back  to  the  Government,  that  is.  recap- 
tured, If  the  taxpayer  let  the  employee  go  at 
any  time  before  the  end  of  12  calendar 
months  after  the  completion  of  the  training 
by  the  employee.  However,  the  tax  credit 
would  not  be  recaptured  in  those  cases  where 
the  Individual  became  disabled  or  If  the 
employee  voluntarily  left  the  employment  of 
the  taxpayer.  If  the  individual  was  only  In  a 
training  program  and  was  not  an  employee  at 
the  time  of  his  training,  all  prior  tax  credits 
would  be  recaptured  If  the  taxpayer  did  not 
offer  employment  to  the  Individual  upon  the 
completion  of  the  training.  Again,  to  be  con- 
sistent, my  bill  provides  that  prior  tax  credits 
would  net  b«  recaptured  if  the  indlvlduaJ  be- 
came disabled  or  if  the  individual  voluntarily 
rejected  the  offer  of  employment  after  his 
training. 

My  bill  also  provides  that  no  tax  credit 
would  be  allowed  for  any  employee  training 
expenses  which  were  reimbursed  to  the  tax- 
payer. Further,  no  tax  credit  could  be  taken 
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for  employee  training  expenses  which  were 
paid  for  a  relative  of  the  taxpayer,  such  aa 
a  son,  daughter,  nephew  or  niece. 

Work  irwentive  program. — The  second  part 
of  my  bill  provides  for  a  tax  credit  equal  to 
10  per  cent  of  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  in- 
dividuals who  are  placed  In  their  employ- 
ment through  the  Work  Incentive  Program  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  The  credit  would  ap- 
ply to  wages  paid  to  these  employees  during 
their  first  12  months  of  employment.  The 
first  12  months  of  employment  do  not  have 
to  be  consecutive  calendar  months;  however, 
the  first  12  months  must  be  within  a  two- 
year  period  from  the  Initial  date  of  employ- 
ment. This  part  of  my  bill  also  contains  a 
provision  which  provides  that  all  prior  tax 
credits  with  respect  to  the  wages  of  an  In- 
dividual would  be  recaptured  If  the  taxpayer 
terminated  the  employment  of  the  Individual 
during  the  first  12  months  of  his  employment 
or  before  the  expiration  of  12  calendar 
months  after  the  first  12  months  of  employ- 
ment. This  recapture  provision  would  not  ap- 
ply If  the  employee  became  disabled  or  If  the 
employee  voluntarily  left  work. 

Wages  and  salaries  of  employees  which  axe 
reimbursed  to  the  taxpayer  could  not  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  comput- 
ing the  tax  credit.  Further,  wages  and  sal- 
aries paid  to  a  relative  of  the  taxpayer,  such 
as  a  son  or  nephew,  would  not  be  eligible  for 
the  credit 

Taxation  of  employees. — My  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  tuition  and  correspondence  fees 
paid  for  an  employee  under  one  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  In  the  bill  would  not  be 
taxable  to  the  employee.  Similarly,  employees 
hired  through  the  Work  Incentive  Program 
could  also  receive  free  training  as  well  as 
subsidized  dav-care  for  their  children.  These 
benefits  would  also  be  tax-free.  However,  any 
wages  or  salaries  received  by  the  employee 
would  be  taxable  to  him. 

Other  provisions. — I  have  Included  a  pro- 
vision for  carrying  back  and  carrying  forward 
unused  tax  credits.  If  a  tax  credit  Is  not  com- 
pletelv  used  In  a  taxable  year  for  which  It  is 
allowed,  then  the  unused  credit  may  be  car- 
ried back  to  each  of  the  three  preceding  tax- 
able years  and  may  be  carried  forth  to  each 
of  the  7  following  taxable  years.  However, 
since  the  effective  date  of  my  bill  would  be 
December  31.  1969,  an  unused  credit  could 
not  be  carried  back  to  a  taxable  year  which 
begins  on  or  before  that  date.  I  have  also 
placed  a  limit  on  the  maximum  tax  credit 
which  can  be  taken  in  any  one  year  The 
tax  credit  could  not  exceed  $25,000  plus  50 
per  cent  of  the  taxpayer's  tax  liability  in  ex- 
cess of  $25,000. 

My  bill  also  contains  several  other  techni- 
cal provisions  which  relate  to  how  the  tax 
credit  would  be  treated  by  affiliated  corpora- 
tions, small  business  corporations,  estates, 
trusts,  and  other  special  types  of  aseoclatlon 
and  entitles.  These  rules  basically  deal  with 
how  the  tax  credit  should  be  divided  up 
among  related  taxpayers.  These  rules  are  the 
same  as  those  rules  that  are  presently  in  ef- 
fect for  the  7  per  cent  Investment  tax  credit. 

Cost  of  the  bill.— I  have  been  told  that  the 
bill  would  reduce  the  Federal  revenues  by  ap- 
proximately $200  million  annually  based  on 
the  current  levels  of  economic  activity.  This 
Is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  long-term  em- 
ployment of  Individuals  in  the  lower  Income 
groups  and  the  employee  training  which  the 
bin  would  provide. 


the  public  guided  tours  of  the  Capitol 
building  without  charge. 

The  guides  will  be  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Capitol  Police  Board  and  will 
be  given  the  same  status  in  all  respects  as 
the  present  "trained"  Capitol  Police 
force.  For  example,  salaries  will  be 
equivalent  to  trained  police  salaries,  se- 
lection will  be  made — one-half  from  the 
Senate,  one-half  from  the  House — by  the 
respective  Sergeants  at  Arms  as  they 
now  are  for  the  police  force,  and  the 
guides  are  brought  under  the  legislative 
retirement,  health,  and  insurance  pro- 
grams. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  March  7, 
1967,  the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment 
to  the  legislative  reorganization  measiu-e 
that  established  a  free  Capitol  guide 
service.  With  minor  changes,  that  pro- 
posal approved  by  a  Senate  vote  of  74 
to  8,  is  identical  to  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3157)  to  establish  a  guide 
service  to  provide  free  tours  of  the  Capi- 
tol, introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


S.    3157— INTRODUCTION    OF 
CAPITOL  GUIDES  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), I  introduce  a  blD  to  establish  a 
Capitol  guide  sen'ice  that  would  offer 


S.  3159— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  CERTAIN  CONVEY- 
ANCES OF  LAND 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  effect  a  transfer  and  exchange 
of  certain  lands  owned  by  the  city  of 
Worland,  Wyo.,  which  were  acquired 
from  the  United  States  under  the  Rec- 
reation and  Public  Purposes  Act. 

The  original  conveyance  of  this  land 
contained  the  usual  reversionary  clause 
to  the  effect  that  if  such  lands  were  used 
for  a  purpose  other  than  the  designated 
recreational  purposes  title  would  revert 
to  the  United  States.  The  city  of  Worland 
has  been  using  this  land  for  a  municipal 
golf  course. 

The  city  of  Worland  now  has  an  op- 
portimity  to  trade  this  land  for  some  ad- 
jacent property  which  is  better  suited 
for  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
a  golf  course.  The  new  land,  therefore, 
would  be  of  more  actual  value  to  the  city, 
even  though  it  is  slightly  smaller  in  area. 

My  bill  would  simply  authorize  this 
exchange  of  lands,  notwithstanding  the 
reversionary  clause  contained  in  the  title 
to  the  land  presently  owned  by  the  city 
of  Worland.  It  is  important  to  also  point 
out  that  under  this  bill  the  lands  re- 
ceived by  the  city  of  Worland  under  this 
exchange  would  also  be  encumbered  by 
the  reversionary  clause  so  that  should 
the  city  attempt  to  dispose  of  this  prop- 
erty or  use  it  for  a  purpose  other  than 
recreation  it  also  would  revert  to  the 
United  States. 

The  mayor  and  the  city  council  of 
Worland  have  thoroughly  investigated 
this  matter  and,  in  their  opinion,  this 
proposed  exchange  of  lands  would 
greatly  improve  the  recreational  poten- 
tial of  this  project  to  the  city. 


I,  therefore,  urge  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3159)  to  authorize  certain 
conveyances  of  land,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McGee,  w£is  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  3164— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  FAIR  PACKAGING 
AND  LABELING  ACT  TO  REQUIRE 
THE  DATING  OF  PACKAGED 
POODS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce today  a  measure  that  would  re- 
quire the  dating  of  perishable  foods  on 
a  grocer's  shelves  so  that  our  Nation's 
consumers  may  be  apprised  of  the  final 
date  a  food  can  safely  be  consumed. 

Mr.  President,  every  housewife  knows 
what  it  means  to  go  to  a  supermarket  to 
purchase  perishable  foods  and  not  know 
whether  the  food  is  still  safe  to  eat  or 
not.  Most  perishable  foods  have  a  coded 
date  stamped  on  the  package.  However, 
few  consumers  know  about  the  coded 
date  and,  those  that  do,  have  a  difficult 
or  impossible  time  in  trying  to  break  the 
code.  Consequently,  the  consumer  usually 
buys  perishable  items  on  faith.  They  trust 
that  they  will  still  be  safe  for  consump- 
tion but  they  do  not  know  for  sure. 

This  buying  in  the  blind — or  buying  a 
pig  in  the  poke,  as  the  saying  goes — has 
no  place  in  today's  society.  Recent  Con- 
gresses have  enacted  legislation  to  pro- 
tect our  consumers  from  unscrupulous 
practices  in  the  marketplace  but  there 
are  still  many  areas  that  remain  un- 
touched. This  is  such  an  area. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well 
as  private  institutions,  advise  us  that 
shelf  lives  for  perishable  products  can 
be  established.  By  stamping  these  dates 
on  the  container,  the  consumer  can  be 
apprised  of  the  final  date  on  which  he 
or  she  can  safely  consume  that  particu- 
lar product.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  consumer  should  not 
have  this  information.  The  consumer 
should  not  be  left  to  the  erraticism  of 
the  marketplace.  The  consumer  must  be 
provided  with  the  information  necessarj' 
to  permit  him  or  her  to  make  a  sound 
purchase.  In  the  instance  of  perishable 
foods,  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  does  not  provide  the  necessarj'  pro- 
tection. For  this  reason  I  introduce  today 
this  amendment  to  the  Pair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  to  require  a  packaged 
perishable  food  to  bear  a  label  specify- 
ing the  date  after  which  it  is  not  to  be 
sold  for  consumption.  A  similar  bill  is 
being  introduced  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Leonard  Farbstein  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  various^  materials  relating 
to  the  shelf  life  of  perishable  products 
be  inserted  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
following  the  text  of  my  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICini.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
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ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  other  materials  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3164  >  to  amend  the  Pair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  to  require 
a  packaged  perishable  food  to  bear  a 
label  specifying  the  date  after  which  it 
is  not  to  be  sold  for  consumption,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Montoya,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  3164 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives'  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrefta  assembled.  That  (a) 
piu-agraph  (  1 )  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  4 
of  the  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  (15 
use.  1453)  18  amended  by  Inserting  'lA)" 
Immediately  after  •label"  and  by  Inserting 
before  the  semicolon  the  following;  '  and 
(B)  If  the  commodity  Is  a  perishable  food, 
stating  that  it  Is  not  to  be  sold  for  consump- 
tion after  a  specified  date" 

(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  (15  use  1454) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subaectlon 

"(f)  Pftf-purpoees  of  section  4(a)(1)(B) 
of  this  Act,- the  S«»cretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  the  manner  In  which  the  last  day 
for  the  sale  of  a  perishable  food  shall  be 
determined." 

(c)  Section  10  of  such  Act  ( 15  US  e  1459) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "meat  or  meat  prod- 
uct, poultiy  or  poultry  product,  or"  In  sub- 
paragraph  (1)    of  paragraph   (a); 

(2)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (5)  of 
paragraph   (a)    the  following  new  sentence: 

"Such  term  Includee  meat  or  meat  products 
or  poultry  or  poultry  products  only  to  the 
extent  neceseary  to  implement  the  require- 
ments of  section  4(a)  ( 1)  (B) .";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(g)  The  term  'jjerlshable  food'  means 
meat,  poultry,  fish,  dairy  products,  eggs. 
bread,  coffee,  and  any  other  food  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
designates  as  p'crlshable." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
ninetieth  day  following  the  date  of  Its 
enactment. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Mon- 
toya, is  as  follows : 

(From  ASHRAE  Guide  and  Data  Book  Appli- 
cations for  1968,  published  by  the  American 
Society  of  Heating  Refrigerating  and  Air 
Conditioning  Engineers,  Inc.) 
Chapter    37 — CoMMODrrT    Storage   Require- 
ments 
This  chapter  presents  Information  on  the 
essential    average    storage    requirements    of 


most  of  the  Important  perishable  foods  that 
enter  the  market  on  a  commercial  scale  Also 
included  Is  a  short  discussion  on  the  storage 
of  furs  and  fabrics  The  statements  made  are 
derived  from  scientific  experimentation  and 
from  the  best  commercial  practice  at  the 
present  time  The  data  given  In  Table  1  are 
based  on  the  storage  of  high  quality  com- 
modities shortly  after  harvest  When  prod- 
ucts are  transported  from  a  distance,  or  are 
deteriorated,  appropriate  allowances  should 
be  made 

The  temperatures  recommended  are  the 
optimum  temperatures  for  long  storage  and 
are  actual  commodity  temperatures  rather 
than  air  temperatures  For  short  storage, 
higher  temperatures  are  often  satisfactory. 
Conversely,  products  subject  to  chilling  Injury 
can  sometimes  be  held  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture for  a  short  time  without  Injury  Ex- 
ceptions are  bananas,  cranberries,  cucum- 
bers, eggplant,  melons,  okra.  pumpkins  and 
squash,  white  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  toma- 
toes Recommended  temperatures  for  these 
products  should  be  strictly  adhered  to 

The  values  given  for  water  content  and 
freezing  points  are  the  result  of  actual  labo- 
ratory determinations,  but  It  should  be  real- 
ized that,  at  best,  they  can  be  only  approxi- 
mate because  of  the  great  variability  in  plant 
and  animal  tissues  and  the  products  thereof. 
The  optimum  storage  temperature  for  many 
foods  has  been  found  to  be  Just  above  their 
freezing  point  Knowledge  of  freezing  points 
Is  useful  to  the  cold  stroage  industry  In  de- 
termining how  the  various  commodities 
should  be  handled  In  storage  The  highest 
temperature  at  which  freezing  may  occur 
is  generally  given.  In  previous  editions  the 
average  freezing  point  was  given,  which  may 
be  somewhat  lower  It  Is  felt  that  the  highest 
freezing  point  Is  a  better  guide  for  com- 
modities that  are  damaged  by  freezing. 

Values  of  the  water  content  of  foods  are 
useful  to  the  refrigerating  engineer  as  a 
basis  for  calculating  specific  heats  and  the 
latent  heat  of  freezing.  Specific  heat  Is  usu- 
ally calculated  by  Slebels  formula: 
S  -0.008a  .  0  20 

u-here  S  signifies  the  specific  heat  of  a  sub- 
stance containing  a.  the  percent  of  water; 
020  Is  the  value  representing  the  specific 
heat  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  sub- 
stance. 

Necessary  additional  Information  for  some 
of  the  Items  In  Table  1  Is  given  In  the 
text. 

The  values  for  the  freezing  points,  water 
content,  rate  of  evolution  of  heat  (heat  of 
respiration)  above  and  below  freezing  and 
for  latent  heat  as  given  in  Table  4  of  Chapter 
23  In  the  ASHRAE  Handbook  of  Funda- 
mentals do  not  always  agree  exactly  with  the 
data  given  In  Tables  1.  2,  and  4  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  comix>sltlon  of  foods  varies  to  some 
extent,  depending  upon  water  content,  where 
grown  and  other  factors.  It  Is  also  possible 
that  in  tables  compiled  by  different  editors. 


slightly  different  formulae  have  been  used 
In  making  calculations  to  determine  both 
specific  and  latent  heat  The  values  given  in 
either  of  these  tables  can  safely  be  used  for 
refrigeration  load  calculations  When  in 
doubt,  it  is  suggested  that  the  higher  values 
be  used  For  more  precise  work,  the  specific 
heat  .md  other  values  should  be  determined 
for  the  specific  sample  In  question. 

(The  general  responsibility  for  this  chapter 
Is  assigned  to  TC  7  7.  Cold  Storage  Ware- 
house and  Locker  Plants  ) 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  fresh 
frulUs  and  vegetables  in  storage  are  alive 
and  carving  on.  within  themselves,  processes 
characteristic  of  living  things.  In  particular, 
the  heat  of  respiration  must  always  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  refrigeration  load  In 
storage  handling.  The  approximate  rate  of 
heat  evolution  for  various  commodities  is 
given  m  Table  2. 

Sealed  polyethlene  box  liners  are  exten- 
sively used  commercially  for  pears  and  sweet 
cherries.  The  slight  accumulation  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  depletion  of  oxygen  extend  the 
storage  life  of  pears  at  31  P  by  one  or  two 
months  and  of  sweet  cherries  by  several  days. 

Non-sealed  film  liners  are  used  extensively 
to  maintain  freshness  and  prevent  excessive 
moisture  loss  of  Golden  Delicious  apples,  rose 
bushes  and  strawberry  plants.  There  are  In- 
dications that  similar  liners  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  other  crops  (such  as  parsnips)  sus- 
ceptible to  excessive  weight  loss  during  stor- 
age or  marketing.  Reduction  of  frost  accumu- 
lation on  refrigerating  colls  is  another  advan- 
tage of  polyethylene  liners. 

BEER 

Beer  In  bottles  or  cans  Is  either  pasteurized 
or  filtered  so  as  to  destroy  or  remove  the 
living  yeast  cells  and  therefore  does  not  re- 
quire as  low  a  storage  temperature  as  keg 
bee-.  Bottled  beer  may  be  stored  at  ordinary 
room  temperature  (70  to  75  P) ,  but  for  con- 
venience is  often  stored  with  keg  beer  at  a 
lower  temperature  of  35  to  40  F.  It  Is  eesenUal 
to  protect  the  bottled  product  from  strong 
light,  especially  direct  sunlight.  The  storage 
life  win  vary  from  3  to  6  months,  depending 
largely  on  the  method  of  processing  and 
packaging.  Keg  beer,  usually  stored  at  35 
to  40  F  has  a  storage  llTe  of  "  *-  "  """ 
(Chapter  34). 

BREAD 

See  Chapter  32. 

CANDY 

See  Chapter  33. 

DAmy   PRODUCTS 

See  Chapter  28. 

DRIED  PRurrs 
See  Chapter  33. 


3  to  6  weeks 


See  Chapter  35. 


EGGS 


FISH 


See  Chapter  27. 

FROZEN    FRUITS    AND    VEGETABLES 

See  Chapter  29. 


TABLE  1.  -STORAGE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  PERISHABLE  PRODUCTS 


Commodity 


Storage  temperature, 
Fahrenheit 


Relative 
liumidity. 
percent 


Approximate  storage 
lite 


Water 

content, 
percent 


Highest  Specific  heal 

freezing  above 

point.  treezingi 

Fahrenheit  Btu   lb  F. 


Specific  heat 

below 

freezing  i 

Btu   lb   F. 


Latent  heat 

(calculated)  • 

Btu   lb 


Apples  (ch.  29). 

Apricots  

Artichokes  (Globe) 

Jerusalem   _ 
Asparagus 
Avocados 
Bananas (ch.  29) 
Beans  (green  or  snap). 

Lima 
Beer,  barreled*. .     ... 


30-32 90. 

31  32     90 

31  32     90-95. 

31  32     9M5. 

32  90-95. 

iibb      85^90 

8S  95 

4i  M       90  95 

32  40       90.... 

35  40     


Seech.  29... 

1  2  weeks... 

do      ... 

2  5  months. 

2  3  *»eeks... 
4  weeks  

8  10  days.  ''. 
10  15  days.. 

3  10  weeks.. 


84.  1 
85.4 
83.7 
79.5 
93.0 
65.4 
74.8 
88.9 
66.5 
90.2 


29, 
30. 
29 

127. 
30 
31 

30 


30.7 

31.0 

J28.  0 


0.87 
.88 
.87 
83 
94 
.72 
.80 
.91 
.73 
.92 


0.45 
.46 
.45 
.44 
.48 
.40 
.42 
.47 
.40 


121 
122 
120 
114 
134 

94 
108 
128 

94 
129 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  l.-STORAGE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  PERISHABLE  PRODUCTS- Continued 


Commodity 


Storage  temperature, 
Fahrenheit 


Relative 

humidity, 

percent 


Approximate  storage 

life 


Water 

content, 
percent 


Highest 

freezing 

point, 

Fahrenfieif 


Specific  heat 
above 

freezing  i 
Btu.,lb.  F. 


Specific  heat 

below 

Freezing  i 

Btu    lb.  F. 


3-4  weeks  . 
4-5  months. 
2-4  weeks  . 
3-4  months 
2-4  months 
10-14  days.. 
1-2  monttis. 
2-4  months. 
4-8  days  .. 
1-4  months. 


Beets: 

But)ch 32 90  95     ..       .   10  14  days 

Topped 32 95.       3-5  months 

Blackberries         31-32 90-95 3  days 

Blueberries  31-32 90-95  3-6  weeks      .. 

Bread  (ch,  32)     0 Several  weeks. 

Broccoli,  sprouting 32 90-95   7-10  days 

Brussells  sprouts 32 90-95.   .  3-4  weeks 

Cabbage,  late        32 90-95 3-4  months  ... 

Candy(ch33)        0-34 40-*5  

Carrots: 

Prepackaged 32. 80-90 

Topped 32 90-95 

Cauliflower 32 90-95 

Celeriac  32 90-95 

Celery       32 90-95 

Cherries 31-32 90       . 

Coconuts       32-25 80-85 

Coffee  (green) 35-37 80-85 

Corn,  sweet  32 90-95 

Cranberries' 36-40 90-95 

Cucumbers'  4S-50 .90-95...   .      10-14  days 

Currants         .  31-32  90-95 do 

Dairy  products: 

Cheese(ch  28) 30-45      65-70  («) 

Butter  (ch  28) 32-40        80-85  2  months. 

Butter   Oto-10 ..  80-85 1  year 

Cream  (sweetened) —15 Several  months 

lcecream(ch  28) -15 do. 

Milk,  fluid  whole: 

Pasteurized  grade  A       33 7  days 

Condensed,  sweetenHd 40 Several  months. 

Evaporated Room  temperature 1  year,  plus 

Milk,  dried: 

Whole  milk 45-55  Low .  Few  months 

Nonfat     45-55 Low Several  months. 

Dates  (ch  83) (<)--- ..(*).  .  ('). 

Dewberries 31-32 90-95  3days.. 

Dried  fruits  (ch.  33) 32 50-60  .  9  12  months 

Eggplant 45-50 90..     7  days 

Eggs  (ch  35): 

Shell - 29-31  >. 80-85        .        6-9  months 

Shell,  farm  cooler 60-55  .        70-75 

Frozen,  whole 0  or  below 1  year,  plus 

Frozen,  yolk  do.  do.. 

Frozen,  white..   .do. do 

Whole  egg  solids. 35-40 Low 6-12  months 

Yolk  solids 35-40       ..     Low do. 

Flake  albumen  solids. Room  temperature Low 1  year,  plus 

Dried  spray  albumen  solids do. Low    do 

Endive  (escarole) 32 90-95 2-3  weeks 

Figs(ch.  33): 

Dried 32-40 50-60  .  9-12  months 

Fresh.    31-32 85  90     7-lOdays 

Fish(ch  27): 

Fresh 

Frozen 

Smoked  

Brine  salted 

Mild  cured--.- - 28-35 

Shellfish: 

Fresh 33 90-95 3-7  days.... 

Frozen 0  to  — 20      90-95 3-8  months.. 

Frozen-pack  fruits  (ch.  29) — 10  fl  6-12  months. 

Frozen-pack  vegetables  (ch  29) — lO-O  do 

Furs  and  fabrics' 34-40 45-55 Several  years 

Garlic,  dry        .. 32 65-70 6-8  months.. 

Gooseberries    . 31-32 90-95 3-4  weeks  . 

Grapefruit  (ch.  29) 50 85-90 4-8  weeks 

Grapes  (ch.  29): 

American  type 31-32. 

European  type 30-31. 

Honey...     (») 

Hops(ch  34) 29  32. 

Horseradish 32 

Kale  .  32.... 

Kohlrabi 32.... 

Lard  (without  antioxidant) 45 90-95.. 4-8  months 

Lard  (without  antioxidant) 0    90-95. 12-14  months 

Leeks,  green 32 90-95 1-3  months.. 

Lemons(ch  29) 32  or  50-58  < 85-90 1-4  months. 

Lettuce 32 95.. 2-3weeks... 

Limes 48-50 ..-85-90 6-8  weeks.. 


87.6 
84  g 
82.3 
32-37 
89.9 
84.9 
92.4 


31. 
30 
30. 
29. 

30. 
30. 
30. 


0  90 
.88 
86 
.70 
.92 
.88 
.94 


88.2 
88.2 

91.7 
88.3 
93.7 
83  0 
46.9 
10-15 
73.9 
87.4 
96.1 
84.7 

37-38 

15.5-16.5 

15.5-16.5 

72.5 

62.0 

87.0 
28.0 
74.0 

2-3 

2-3 
20  0 


29.5 
29,5 
30.6 
30  3 
31.1 
28  8 
30.4 


30.9 
30.4 
31.1 
30.2 


90 
.90 
.93 
.91 
.95 
.87 
.58 
.30 
.79 
.90 
.97 
.88 

.50 
.33 


=  31.0 


33  35  - 90-95 5-15days 

—  10-0  90-95  8-10  months-. 

40-50 50-60 6-8  months... 

40-50 90-95 10-12  months. 

75-90 4-8  months.  .- 


14.0-26.0 
92.7 

66.0 
66.0 
74.0  . 
55.0  . 
88.0  . 

2-4  . 

3-5 
12-16 

5.8  . 
93.3 

24.0  . 
78.0 

62-85 
62-85  - 


3.7 
29.7 


78 
.70 

.90 
.42 
.72 

.22 
.22 
.36 


30.6 

•28.0 
'28.0 


.31-.  41 
.94 

.73 

.73 


31.9 

27.6 

3  28.0 


.22 
.23 
.31 
26 

.94 

.39 
.82 

.70-86  . 


80-87 


28  0 


.70 
.76 
.76 

.83-.  90 


85-90 3-8  weeks 

90-95 3-6  months.   .. 

(') 1  year,  plus 

50-60--- Several  months. 

90-95 10-12  months.. 

90-95 1-2  weeks 

90^95 2-4  weeks 


74.2 
88.9 
88.8 

81.9 
81.6 
18.0 


30  5 
30  0 
30,0 

29.7 
28.1 


.79 

.90 

91 

.86 
.86 

.35 


-32. 


85-90. 
(').... 


5-7  days. 
(') 


Logan  blackberries 31 

Maple  sirup («) 

Meat(ch  25): 
Bacon 

Frozen.  -     .     .  -10-0 90-95 

Cured  (farm  style) -60-65 85... 

Cured  (packer  style) 34-40. 85- . . 

Beet: 

Fresh-- 32-34 - 8«-92  .  1-6  weeks 


73.4 
86.6 
90.1 
0 
0 
88.2 
89,3 
94.8 
86.0 
82.9 
35.5 


28.7 
31.1 
30.2 


.78 
.89 
.92 


30.7 
29.4 
31.7 
29.1 
29.7 


.90 
.92 
.96 
.89 
.86 
.48 


4-6  months. 

do.-.- 

2-6  weeks.. 


13-29 


Frozen. 

Fat  backs  

Hams  and  shoulders: 

Fresh 

Frozen -. 

Cured        

Lamb: 

Fresh 

Frozen 

Livers:  Frozen 


-10-0. 90-95 9-12monthS- 

34-36-  85-90 C-3months.. 


32-34   85-90 

-100 90-95 

60-65 50-60 


7-12  days.. 
6-8  months. 
0-3  years 


62-77 

■"6-i2' 

47-54 


■'  28-29 


.  30-.  43 
.70-.  84 


■  28-29 


.25-.  30 
,  58-  63 


5-12  days. 


32  34       85-90-. 

-100 90-95 8-10m6nthS- 

-10-0 90-95- 3-4months.- 


40-45 
60-70 

'70.6": 


5  28-29 


.52  .56 
.  68-.  76 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


0.46 
.46 
.45 
,34 
.47 
.46 
.47 


,46 
46 
47 
.46 
.48 
.45 
.34 
,24 
.42 
.46 
.49 
.45 


25 
.42 
.39 

46 


.26 


.26 
.48 

I 

.36 
.46 
.21 
.21 
.24 
.22 
.48 

.27 
.43 


.38-45 
.39 
.41 
.41 


.44-.  46 


.42 
.46 
.46 

.44 
.44 
.26 


.42 
.46 

.47 


.46 
.46 
.48 
.46 
.45 
.31 


.24-29 


.  38-.  43 
:22-."24 
34-  36 
.32-.' 33 
.  38-.  51 
■■41 


35057 


Latent  heat 

(calculated)! 

Btu   lb. 


126 
122 
118 
46-53 
130 
122 
132 


126 
126 
132 
126 
135 
120 
67 
14-21 
106 
124 
137 
120 

54 
23 
23 
;04 
89 

125 

40 
106 

-^ 

4 
29 


20-32 

137 

96 
% 

106 

79 

126 

4 

6 

20 

11 

132 

34 

112 

89-122 

89-122 

92 

100 
100 

113-125 
113-125 


106 
126 
126 

lie 

116 
26 

1« 
124 
128 


126 

127 
136 
122 
118 
51 


18-41 


89-110 

'  9"i7 

67-77 

57-64 

86-100 

"io" 


35058 
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Commodity 


Storage  temperature, 
Faliranheit 


Relativ* 

humidity, 

percent 


Approiimate  storaft 

life 


;:!:; 


Pork: 

Fre»h 

Frozen 

Smoked  sauuge 

Sausage  casings 

Veal  

Mangoes  — 

Melons,  cantaloupe.. 

Persian   -   . 

Honeydew  and  honey  ball 

Casaba ••■ 

Watermelons I... 

Mushrooms'       

Mushroom  spawn: 

Manure  spawn 

Grain  spawn 

Nursery  stock  (table  4).. 

Nuts(ch.  33). 

Oil  (vegetable  salad) 

Okra...  

Oleomargarine 

Olives,  tresh  

Onions  and  onion  sets 

Onnges  (ch.  ?9) 

Orange  juice,  chilled 

Papayas 

Parsley 

Parsnips 

Peachas  and  victarines.. 

Pears  tch  29).^.. 

Pears,  green   "       

Peppers,  sweet' 

Peppers,  chili  (dry)* 

Persimmons.. 

Pineapples: 

Mature  green 

Ripe 

Plums,  including  fresh  pruios. 
Pomegranates 


...  32-34.. 

-10-0. 

.     40-45.. 

..     40-45.. 

...  32-34.. 

55 
...  32  40 
...  45-50.. 
...  45-50. 


45-50 85-90 

40-50 80-85 

32... 90 


85  90 3  7  days  ... 

90-95 4  6  months.. 

85-90  .   .  6  months  ... 

85-90        

90^95  ..  5-lOdays... 

85-90  .  2  3  weeks... 

85-90 .  5  15  days... 

85  90  .2  weeks 

85-90 3-4  weeks..  . 

4^  weeks.  . 

2  3  weeks... 


3-5  days. 


34 

32-40 

32-35 

32  50« 

35.. 

45-50 

35 

45-50 

32 

32-34 

30-35. 


75-80... 
75-80  .. 
85  90... 
65-75... 


8  months 

2  weeks 

3*  months 

8-12  months  .. 

1  year 

90-95  7  10  days 

60-70 1  year 

85-90     4-6  weeks 

65-70      6-8  months 

85-90 8  12  weeks 

3-6  weeks 


45 85-90 


...  32 

...  32 

...  31-32.... 

...  29-31.... 

...  32 

...  45-50... 

...  32-40  .   . 

...  30 


90-95. 
90-95. 
90.  . 
90-95 
90-95 
90-95 


2  3  weeks  . . . 
1-2  months... 
2  6  months... 

2-4  weeks 

(') 

-12  weeks 

2-3  weeks. 


65-75 6  9  months. 


90. 


3  4  months. 


Popcorn,  unpopped 32-40 

Potatoes: 


50-55 85  90 

45  85  90 

31-32.. 90-95., 

34-35 90. 


8S. 


3  4  weeks  . 
2  4  weeks  . 
3-4  weeks'. 
2-4  months- 
.  («) 


Early  crop 

Late  crop    

Poultry  (ch.  26): 

Fresh 

Frozen,  eviscerated.. 

Pumpkins'. 

Quinces 

Radishes: 

Spring,  prepackaged. 

vyinter 

Rabbits 

Fresh. 

Frozen 

Raspberries: 

Black  

Red        ... 

Frozen  (red  or  black). 

Rhubarb    

Rutabagas 

Salsify 

Spinach 

Squash: ' 

Acoin 

Summer.- 

Winter 

Strawbeiiies: 

Fresh..   

Frozen  (ch.  29) 

Sweet  potatoes 

Tangerines 


Tomatoes 

Mature  green 
Firm  ripe 

Turnips   roots  ... 

Vegetable  seed 


50-55 90. 

38  50« 90. 


(«)■■ 
(•). 


32 

-20-0... 

50-55 

31-32 


1  week  -    

9  10  months 


85  90 
90-95.... 

70-75 2  6  months 

90      2  3  months 


32  .  90  95 

32 90  95 


3-4  weeks... 
2  4  months. 


32  34 

-10  0 


90  95.. 
90-95. . 


1  5  days 

0  6  months 


31  32.. 
31-32  . 
-10-0. 

32 

32 

32 

32 


90-95 2  3days 

90-95 -do.-     .. 

1  year 

90^95     2-3  weeks.. 

90-95    2-  4  months. 

90-95 .       .    do 

90-95     10-14  days.. 


45-50      70-75 

32-40.- -  85-95. 

50-55 70-75 


5-  8  weeks.. 
4-  5  days... 
4-  6  months. 


31-32  . 
-1(M). 
55-60.. 
31-38.. 


90-95  5-7  days... 

1  year 

85-90 4-  6  months. 

90-95 3-  4  weeks.. 


57  60'  85  90' '23  weel'S. 

/•.5-M' .!..' 85  90' '27  days... 

32                                      90-95            ..45  months.. 
3250'   '."!.'-"'.'--.  50  65 (<) 


Yeist,  compressed  baker's - 31-32. 


Water 
content, 
percent 


Highest 

freezing 

point, 

Fahrenheit 


Specific  heat 

above 

freezing! 

Bt.u./lb./F. 


Specific  heat 

below 

freezing  > 

Btu/lbF. 


Latent  heat 

(cikDiated) 

B.t.u./lb.> 


32-44 

"60.0' 

■64-70' 
81.4 
92.0 
92.7 
92.6 
92.7 
92.1 
91.1 


3-6 
0 
89.8 
15.5 
75.2 
87.5 
87.2 
89.0 
90.8 
85.1 
78.6 
86.9 
82.7 
74.3 
92.4 
12.0 
78.2 


«  28-29 


•  28-29 

30.3 
29.9 
30.5 
30.3 
30.1 
31.3 
30.4 


0) 

'28.7 


29.4 
30.6 
30.6 


30.4 
30.0 
30  4 
30.3 
29.2 
30.9 
30  7 


85. 
85. 


28.1 

30.2 
30.0 
30.5 
26.6 


0. 46-0.  55 

.68 

■  "i7'K76 
.85 
.93 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.97 
.93 


. 22-. 25 

.92 

.32 
.80 
.90 
.90 
.91 
.82 
.88 
.84 
.90 
.86 
.79 
.94 
,30 
.84 


0,  30-0.  33 
.38 


,39 


.41 
.44 

■»8 
,48 
.48 
,48 
.48 
.47 


.  21-.  22 

'  ','« 
.25 
.42 
.46 
.46 
.47 
.47 
.45 
.44 
.46 
.45 
.42 
.47 
.24 
.43 


46-63 
86 

92-iOO 
711 
132 
132 
132 
132 
132 
130 


4-8 

128 
22 
108 
124 
124 
128 
130 
122 
112 
124 
118 
106 
132 
17 
112 


.88 
,88 


.45 
,45 


122 
123 


13.5 


81. 

77. 


74.0 


90. 
85. 


30.9 
30,9 

>27.0 

"36.' 5' 
28.4 

30.7 


68.0 


.31 

,85 
.82 

.79 

."92' 


.95 
.95 

.74 


.24 

.44 

.43 


19 

116 
111 

106 


.42 
.47 
.45 

.48 
,48 

.40 


130 
122 

134 
134 

98 


80.6 
84.  1 


30.0 
30,9 


.84 
.87 


.45 

,44 


122 
121 


94  9 
89.1 
79.1 
92.7 


95.0 
88.6 

89.9 
72.0 
68.5 
87.3 


94.7 
94  7 
90.9 
7.0-15.0 
70,9 


30,3 
30.1 
30.0 
31.5 

30.5 
31,1 
30.3 

30.6 


.96 
.91 
.83 
.94 


.48 

.47 
,44 

.48 


134 
127 
113 
132 


.96 
.91 


.92 


29.7 
30.1 


31,0 
31.1 
30.1 


.75 
.90 


.95 
.95 
.93 
.29 

.77 


.42 
.40 
.46 


.48 
.48 
.47 
.23 

.41 


135 
127 

129 

103 

97 

125 


134 

134 

130 

16 

102 


1  Calculated  by  Siebel's  formula.  For  values  above  freezing  point  .S'=0-008a-f  0  20.  For  values 
below  freezing  point  .S-0.003a  f  0.20.  Recent  work  by  H.  E.  Staph  B.  E.  Short  and  others  at  the 
University  of  Texas  has  shown  thalSiebel's  formula  is  not  particularly  accurate  m  the  frozen  region 
because  foods  are  not  simple  mixtures  of  solids  and  liquids  and  are  not  completely  frozen  even  at 
—  20  F 

i  Values  lor  latent  heat  (latent  heal  of  fusion)  in  B  t.u.  per  pound,  calculated  by  multiplying  the 
percentage  of  water  content  by  the  latent  heal  of  fusion  ot  water,  143.4  B.t.u, 

i  Average  freezing  point. 

'  See  text  in  this  chapter  or  under  appropriale  commodity  chapter. 


s  Eggs  with  weak  albumen  freeze  just  below  30  F.  ,        ,    , 

«  Lemons  stored  in  production  areas  for  conditioning  are  held  at  55  to  58  F.;  in  terminal  markets 

they  are  customarily  stored  at  50  to  55  F.  but  sometimes  32  F.  is  used. 
Acknowledgment  is  due  the  following  men  for  assistance  with  certain  commodities:  R.  L.  Hiner, 

L  Feinstein  and  A  Kotula  meat  and  poultry;  J.  W.  White  and  C.  0.  Willits.  honey  and  maple  sirup; 

E  B  Lambert  mushrooms;  H,  Landani,  lurs  and  fabrics;  M.  K,  Veldhuis,  orange  luice;  A.  L,  Ryall 

plums  and  prunes;  L.  P,  VIcColloch,  tomatoes  (all  the  former  are  U.S.  Department  ol  Agriculture 

staff  members);  and  J.  W.  Slavm,  fish,  U  S  Department  ot  Interior. 
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COMMODITY  STORAGE  REQUIREMENTS 
TABLE  2.-APPR0XIMATE   RATES  OF  EVOLUTION  OF  HEAT   BY  CERTAIN   FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  WHEN  STORED  AT  THE  TEMPERATURES  INDICATED' 


B  t  u.  per  ton  per  24  hours 


Commodity 


Apples         

Asparagus     

Avocados  . 

Bananas  • 

Beans  green  or  snap 
Beans,  lima 
Beets,  topped 
Bluetwrries ' 
Broccoli,  sprouting 
Brussels  sprouts. 

Cabbage 

Carrots,  topped 

Cauliflowei 
Celery 

Cherries  

Corn,  sweet 

Cranberries 

Cucumbers 

Grapefruit 

Grapes  American 

Grapes.  European.     . 
Lemons  . . 
Lettuce,  head  


32°  F. 

40°  F. 

60°  F. 

300  to  1.500       . 

600  to  2,700 

2,300  to  7,900. 

5,900  to  13,200 

11,700  to  23,100 

22,000  to  51,500. 
13,200  to  30,700, 

.     9,200  to  11,466     . 

32.100  to  44,100. 

2,300  to  3,200.... 

4,300  to  6,100. 

22,000  to  27.400. 

2,700 

4.100     .... 

7,200. 

1.300  to  2,200 

7.500... 

11,000  to  17,600. 

.  33,800  to  50,000. 

3,300  to  8,300 

.  6,600  to  1 1,000.     . 

.  13,200  to  27,500. 

1.200 

..   1,700 

-  4,100. 

2,100...      

3.500 

..  8,100. 

3.600  to  4,200 

4,200  to  4,800 

..  9.400  to  10,800. 

1,600   ... 

.  2,400     ..    

.  8,200. 

1,300  to  1,800... 

...  2,800  to  2.900 

.  11,000  to  13,200. 

7,200  to  11,300  . 

.  10,600  to  13,200. 

38-400. 

600  to  700 

900tol,000 

'400tol,600.--.' 

"'70010  1,300".'.".'-'!; 

W  2,200  to  4,000. 

600 

1,200 

..  3,500. 

300  to  400       .... 

-.  2,200  to  2,600. 

500to900        ... 

...  600  to  1,900 

..  2,300  to  5,000. 

2,300 . 

..  2,700 

. .  7,900. 

B.Lu.  per  ton  per  24  hours 


Commodity 


32°  F, 


40°  F. 


60°  F. 


Lettuce,  leaf- ..  4,500 

Melons,  cantaloupes- 1,300 

Melons,  honeydews.  

Mushrx>oms  ' - .  6,200 

Okra - 

Onions  700fol,100  . 

Onions,  green 2,300  to  4,900. 

Oranges 400  to  1,000... 

Peaches.        900  to  1 ,400 .  - . 

Pears     - -  700  to  900 

Peis,  green-.     ..  8,200  to  8,400 

Peppers,  sweet 2,700 

Plums 400to700... 

Potatoes,  immature     .       

Potatoes,  mature . 

Raspberries 3,900  to  5,500 

Spinach 4,200  to  4,900. 

Strawberries --.-  2,700  to  3,800. 

Sweet  potatoes...  1200  to  2,400. 

Tomatoes,  mature  green 600  

Tomatoes,  ripe ..  1,000. 

Turnips 1,900 


6,400... 

2,000-- 

.  900  to  1,100.... 

.\i.m.. '.'.'.. '.'.'. 

800         

3,800  to  15,000.. 
1,300  to  1,600  . 
1,400  to  2,000... 

13,200  to  16,000 

4,700 

900  to  1,500 

2,600 

1,300  to  1,800  .. 
6,800  to  8,500 
7,900  to  11,200.- 
3,600  to  6,800.. - 
1,700  to  3,400-. 

1,100 

1,300 -- 

.  2,200 


14,400 

8  500 

2>00  to  3,300 

'.  31,600 
2,400 

14,500  to  21.400 
3,700  to  6,200 
7,300  to  9,300. 
8,800  to  13,200 
39.300  to  44,500 
8,500. 

2.400  to  2,800. 
2,900  to  6,800. 
1,500  to  2,600. 
18,100  to  22,300 
36,900  to  38,000. 
15,600  to  20,300. 
4,300  to  6,300. 
6,200.  - 
5,600. 
5,300.     , 


1  Data  largely  from  table  1  of  USOA  Handbook  No.  66, 1954  Acknowledgement  is  also  due  to  the 
following  lor  other  commodities:  Avocados,  J.  B.  Biale;  brussels  sprouts,  J.  M.  Lyons  and  L. 
Rappaport;  cucumbers,  I  L  Eaksand  L  L.  Morris;  honeydew  melons,  H.  K,  Pratt  and  L.  L  Morris; 
plums,  L  L  Claypool  and  F.  W.  Allen,  potatoes,  L.  L.  Morris;  all  from  the  University  of  California 
Asparagus,  W  J  Lipton.  USDA;  cauliftower,  lettuce,  okra,  and  onion,  H  B.  Johnson,  USOA;  sweet 
corn.  S   Tewlik  and  L.  E  Scott,  University  ol  Maryland. 


'  Bananas  at  68  F,  8.400  to  9,200. 

3  Blueberries  at  50  F,  5,100  to  7,700;  at  70  F,  11,400  to  15,000, 

'  Mushrooms  at  50  F,  22,000;  at  70  F,  58,000. 


FRUIT 

See  TRb!e  1  and  Chapter  29. 

FRUIT    JUICE    CONCENTRATES 

See  Chapter  30. 

FURS    AND    FABRICS 

Cold  storage  has  been  used  for  many  years 
as  an  effective  means  of  protecting  furs, 
floor  coverings,  garments,  and  other  ma- 
terials containing  wool  against  Insect  dam- 
age. The  commonly  used  cold  storage  tem- 
peratures do  not  kill  the  Insects  but  In- 
activate them  and  thus  prevent  insect  dam- 
age while  the  susceptible  Items  are  in 
storage.  However,  If  Insects  are  present,  the 
article  Is  susceptible  to  damage  as  soon  as 
it  Is  removed  from  cold  storage. 

It  Is  advisable  to  free  the  articles  of  any 
possible  infestation  before  they  are  placed 
in  oold  storage.  Those  Items  that  can  be 
cleaned  should  be  so  treated.  Others  can  be 
either  fumigated  or  mothproofed  as  de- 
scribed m  the  USDA  Home  and  Garden  Bul- 
letin 24. 

Recommended  cold  storage  temperature 
for  furs  and  garments  Is  34  to  40  P.  A  tem- 
perature of  40  F  Is  moet  widely  used  com- 
mercially. This  low  temperature  not  only 
Inactivates  fabric  insects  but  has  the  added 
advantage  of  preserving  the  vitality  and 
luster  of  furs  and  the  tensile  strength  of 
fabrics.  Continuous  storage  below  the  34 
to  40  P  range  is  a  wasteful  expense  as  far 
as  protection  from  Insect  damage  Is  con- 
cerned. Pood  should  not  be  stored  with  fur 
garments. 

As  shown  In  Table  3,  moth  larvae  can  sur- 
vive low  temperatures  for  a  fairly  long  time. 
Storage  at  40  P  therefore,  will  prevent  In- 
sect feeding,  but  will  not  necessarily  kill  the 
Infestation.  Other  reasonable,  safe  and  de- 
pendable methods  of  protecting  fabrics 
from  clothes  moths  are  discussed  in  USDA 
Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  24  and  In  USDA 
AMS  Report  57, 

Some  storage  firms  maintain  constant 
temperatures  in  their  fur  vaults  of  between 
14  and  32  P  and  claim  excellent  results. 
However,  no  research  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented to  indicate  that  temperature  In 
this  range  are  required  for  storing  dressed 
furs  or  fabrics.  Cured  raw  furs  ibut  not  proc- 
essed) should  be  stored  at  — 10  to  10  P 
with  45  to  60  percent  relative  humidity  and 
will  keep  up  to  2  years. 
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HONET 

Both  extracted  (liquid)  and  comb  htmey 
can  be  held  satisfactorily  In  common  dry 
storage  for  about  a  year.  The  slow  darkening 
and  flavor  deterioration  at  ordinary  room 
temperatures  becomes  objectionable  after 
this  time.  Although  cold  storage  Is  not 
necessary,  temperatures  below  50  P  will 
maintain  original  quality  for  several  years 
and  retard  or  prevent  fermentation.  The 
range  between  50  P  and  65  P  should  be 
avoided  If  possible,  as  It  promotes  granula- 
tion; this  Incretises  the  probability  of  fer- 
mentation of  raw  (unheated)  honey.  As 
storage  temi>erature  increases  In  the  80  to 
100  P  range,  deterioration  Is  accelerated; 
temperatures  constantly  above  about  85  P 
are  unsuitable,  and  above  90  P  quite  dam- 
aging. 

Honey  for  European  export  is  beet  kept 
In  cold  storage,  since  the  half-life  for  honey 
diastase  at  77  P  is  about  17  months. 

Raw  honey  of  greater  than  20  percent 
moisture  is  always  in  danger  of  fermen- 
tation; the  likelihood  Is  much  less  at  or 
below  18.6  percent  moisture.  Below  17  per- 
cent moisture,  raw  honey  will  not  ordinarily 
ferment.  Granulation  Increases  the  possi- 
bility of  fermentation  of  raw  honey  by  in- 
creasing the  moisture  content  of  the  liquid 
portion.  Properly  pasteurized  honey  will  not 
ferment  at  any  moisture  content.  Gran- 
ulated honey  can  be  rellquefled  by  warming 
to  120  to  140  P. 

Comb  honey  should  not  be  stored  above 
60  percent  rh  to  avoid  moisture  absorption 
through   the   wax,   leading   to  fermentation. 

TABLE  3.— TEMPERATURE  AND  TIME  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
KILLING  MOTHS  IN  STORED  CLOTHING ' 


Storage  temperature,  F. 


All  eggs 

All  larvae     All  adults 

dead 

dead           dead 

after. 

after,           after. 

days 

days           days 

0  to5  

1 

5tol0     

2 

lOto  15     

4 

15to20 

20  to  25 

21 

25to30 

21 

30  to  35 --.- -- 

2 
:21 


1 
1 
1 
1 
67  4 


Finely  granulated  honey  (honey  spread, 
Dyce  process  honey,  honey  cream)  must  not 
be  stored  above  about  75  P.  Higher  tempera- 
tures win  In  time  cause  partial  liquefaction 
and  destroy  the  texture.  Any  subsequent  re- 
granulation  by  lower  temperatures  will  pro- 
duce an  undesirable  coarse  texture.  Por 
holding  more  than  4  monrhs,  oold  storage  Is 
required. 

LARD 

See  Chapter  25. 

MAPLE    SIKUP 

Maple  sirup,  packed  hot  i  at.  or  within  a 
few  degrees  of  Its  boiling  point)  In  clean  con- 
tainers, promptly  closed  airtight  and  the  con- 
tainers laid  on  their  sides  or  Inverted  to 
self-sterilize  the  closure,  and  then  cooled, 
will  keep  Indefinitely  at  room  temperatures 
without  darkening  or  loss  of  flavor.  Cold  stor- 
age is  not  necessary.  However,  once  opened, 
the  sirup  In  a  bottle,  can  or  drum  may  be- 
come contaminated  by  organisms  in  the  air. 
Mold  or  yeast  spores  which  may  be  present 
in  Improperly  pasteurized  sirup,  though  un- 
able to  germinate  in  fuU-denslty  sirup,  may 
grow  in  the  thin  sirup  on  the  surface  caused 
by  water  of  condensation.  Small  packages  not 
completely  sterile,  contaimng  spores,  can  be 
kept  free  of  vegetative  growth  by  periodically 
Inverting  the  containers  to  redlsperse  any 
thin  sirup  on  the  surface  caused  by  conden- 
sation of  water.  Maple  sirup  should  never  be 
packaged  at  temperatures  below  180  P.  After 
pasteurizing,  the  sirup  should  be  cooled  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  prevent  stack  bum 
which  darkens  the  sirup  and  causes  a  lower- 
ing of  Its  grade. 

MEAT 

See  Chapter  25. 

NURSERY   STOCK   AND  CUT  FLOWERS 

The  temperature  and  approximate  storage 
life  given  in  Table  4  for  cut  flowers  allow  for 
a  reasonable  shelf  life  after  removal  from 
storage;  therefore,  the  storage  period  may 
at  times  be  extended  beyond  that  recom- 
mended here. 

Low  temperature  (31-33  P)  and  dry  pack- 
aging prevent,  or  at  least  greatly  retard, 
flower  disintegration  and  extend  the  storage 
life.  These  conditions,  while  not  widely  used 


I  Table  taken  from  AMS-57,  USDA. 

-  50  to  25  percent  of  larvae  may  be  killed  in  2  days 

<  A  few  larvae  survived  this  period. 

•  Larvae  survived  this  period. 


3125  7 

'  ^*^    -- commercially,  are  recommended.  Proper  dry 

packing  requires  a  molsture-vap>or-proof  con- 
tainer In  which  flowers  can  be  sealed.  No 
free  water  is  added  because  the  package  pre- 
vents almost  all  water  loss. 
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Plower.s  which  are  held  In  water  should  not 
be  crowded  in  the  containers  and  should  be 
arranged  on  shelves  or  racks  to  allow  good  air 
circulation.  F'irced  air  circulation  should  be 
provided  but  the  flowers  should  not  be  In  a 
direct  draft 

The  optimum  temperature  for  storage  of 
many  cut  flowers  Is  ;U  33  P  Many  kinds  of 
nursery  stock  can  also  be  stored  at  tempera- 


tures ranging  from  31  to  35  P  It  Is  advisable 
to  open  packages  und  harden  flowers  before 
marketing  If  the  blooms  have  been  stored 
for  long  periods  Flowers  conditioned  at  about 
60  P  following  storage  will  regain  full  turgtd- 
Ity  most  rapidly  Stem  ends  should  be  cut  or 
crushed  and  then  be  placed  In  water  or  a 
food  solution  at  80  to  100  P  for  6  to  8  hr. 
Many  kinds  of  cut  flowers  and  greens  are 


injured  if  stored  In  the  same  room  with  cer- 
tain fruits,  principally  apples  and  pears, 
which  give  ofT  gases  such  as  ethylene  during 
ripening  These  gases  cause  premature  aging 
of  blooms,  and  may  defoliate  greens.  Greens 
should  not  be  stored  In  the  same  room  with 
cut  llowers  as  the  greens,  acting  in  the  same 
way  as  fruit,  can  hasten  bloom  deterioration. 


TABLE  4.-ST0RAGE  CONDITIONS   FOR  CUT   FLOWERS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK> 


Commodity 

Storage 
tempera- 
ture, F. 

Relative 

humidity. 

percent 

Approximate 
.storage  lite 

Method  ol 
holding 

Highest 
Ireezing 
point,  f! 

30.6 
30.8 
30.5 

Commodity 

Storage 
tempera- 
ture. F 

Relative 

humidity, 

percent 

Approximate 
storage  lile 

Method  ol 
holding 

Highest 
Ireezing 
point,  f^ 

Cut  flowers 

Cilia  lily           

Camelia           

-  ■  -  • 

40 

45 

32  .% 

32  35 

31  33 

32  33 
35  40 

31  32 

32  35 

31  32 
45  50 

32  35 
32 

31   32 

31  32 

32  40 
32 
32 
32 

35  40 
32 
32 

90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 

90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 
90  95 

1  week 

3  to  6  days 
1  month 

?  to  S  weeKs 

1  10  3  weeks 

2  to  3  weeks 

1  week 

2  weeks 

2  to  3  weeks 

do 
2  weeks 

4  to  6  weeks 

1  to  2  weeks 

2  weeks 

4  to  8  weeks 

4  to  5  months 
1  to  4  weeks 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Dry  pack 

do  

do       ... 

do  

do      

Bulbs 

Amaryllis 

Dahha     .             

Gladiolus                

Ins,  Dutch.  Spanish 

Uly 

Candidum 

38  45 
40  45 
38-50 
80  85 

31   33 

31  33 
31  33 

31  33 
33  35 
40  45 
31  32 

32-35 

32  35 

30  32 

33  40 
27  28 
or 

J  33  35 

70  75 
70  75 
70  75 
70  75 

70  75 

70  75 
70-75 
70-75 
70  75 
70  75 
70  75 

80-85 
85-95 

80-85 

85  95 
80  85 

5  months 

do 
8  months 

4  months   . 

I  to  6  months.. 

do 
1  to  10  months 
1  to  6  months.. 

5  months 

4  months 

5  to  6  months.- 

4  to  5  months 
.do 

4  10  10 

months. 

Dry 

do    

-do 

do 

30.8 
28.7 

28.2 

Chrysanthemum.. 
DaftnHil 

.- 

Poly  liner  and 
peat. 

do.-   

.-     .do 

do    

Dry          

do 

.do 

do 

do_ 

do     

31.0 
31.4 
30.6 
31.1 

Gladiolus 
Ins.  tight  buds     - 
Lily.  Easier 
Lily-ot-the  valley 

Ciolt    

Longiflorum 

"'28.'9 

Water      

Dry  pack 

do     

do  

do     

31.4 
30.1 
31.2 
30.4 

Peony,  light  buds 
Rose  tight  buds 
Sweet  pees 
Tulips 
Greens 

...I... 
wood 

Tuberose        

Tulip  .    . 
Nursery  stock 

do        

do 

(0 

Bare  rooted 

with  poly 

liner 
.do 

Poly  wrap 

27.6 

do     

do. 

do 

do      ... 

do 

do 

iJo 

n.i 

27.0 
26.7 
27.6 
27  0 
27  6 
26.8 

Rose  bushes 

Strawberry  plants 

Rooted  cuttings 

Herbaceous 

perennials. 

^rn.  daggM  and 
Holly      ,  ^...  ... 

29.9 

Laurel 

Magnolia 
Rhododendron 

■  -  -r  ■  • ' 

(•) 

Salal          

1 

1 

<  Data  from  USDA  Handbook  No.  66  and  bulletin  by  Post  and  Fischer. 


■'  For  details  tor  various  trees,  shrubs,  and  perennials,  see  bulletin  by  Mahlstede  and  Fletcher. 


Greens,  bulbs  and  certain  nursery  stock  are 
usually  packaged  or  crated  when  stored.  Some 
bulbs  and  nursery  stock  are  packed  In  damp 
moss  or  slmiliiT  material,  and  low  tempera- 
tures are  required  to  keep  them  dormant. 
Polyethylene  wraps  or  box  liners  are  very 
effective  for  maintaining  quality  of  straw- 
berry plants.  bar«-root  rose  bushes,  and 
certain  cuttings  and  other  nursery  stock  In 
storage.  Strawberry  plants  can  be  stored  up 
to  10  months  In  polyethylene-lined  crates 
at  30  to  32  P 

NUT3 

See  Chapter  33. 

POPCORN 

Popcorn  should  be  stored  at  32  to  40  P. 
and  at  a  relative  humidity  of  about  85  per- 
cent. This  relative  humidity  yields  the  op- 
timum popping  condition  and  the  desired 
moisture  content  of  about  13.5  percent. 

POULTRY 

FYozert  poultry  should  be  stored  at  0  to 
—  20  F  with  the  temperature  maintained  as 
constant  as  possible.  Ready-to-cook  chick- 
ens packed  In  Institutional  packs  with  good 
quality  liners  should  remain  in  satisfactory 
condition  for  9  to  10  months,  and  similar 
birds  individually  wrapped  In  film  should 
hold  up  in  storage  for  12  to  18  months.  Im- 
proper handling  during  any  of  the  processing 
operations  could  materially  reduce  these  .sale 
storage  times. 

When  frozen  poultry  Is  held  under  se- 
verely fluctuating  temperatures,  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  the  sklii  may  be  .so  great 
that  It  causes  light-colored  pockmarks  to 
appear.  Such  a  condition  is  called  freezer 
burn,  the  outstanding  visual  defect  of  frozen 
poultry.  Although  freezer  burn  may  not  af- 
fect the  flavor  of  the  meat,  it  reduces  the 
sales  value  of  the  processed  poultry  by  sev- 
eral cents  per  pound  and  may  toughen 
slightly  the  skin  and  meat  directly  under- 
neath. FYeezer  burn  can  be  lessened  by  pack- 
aging the  birds  properly  and  by  maintain- 
ing proper  storage  conditions.  For  det-alled 
Information  consult  Chapter  26. 

TECETABLES 

See  Chapter  29^ 


VEGETABLE    SEED 

Seeds  require  a  relatively  low  temperature 
and  humidity.  Storage  at  32  P.  Is  most  desir- 
able but  50  F  Is  satisfactory  If  a  50  percent 
rh  can  t>e  obtained.  High  temjjerature  and 
high  humidity  favor  loss  of  viability.  Vege- 
table seeds  should  remain  viable  for  1  to  10 
years,  depending  up)on  the  variety.  However, 
they  are  usually  not  stored  for  over  one  year. 
If  It  is  impossible  to  keep  humidity  low 
enough,  seeds  should  be  stored  In  moisture- 
proof  containers. 

OENSrrY     OF    COMMODTTXES    COMMONLY     STORED 

Table  5  is  a  compilation  of  data  giving  the 
type  of  containers  used  for  storage,  their 
dimensions,  gross  weights,  net  weights  and 
density  per  cu.  ft.  Additional  Information 
on  gross  weights  of  packed  containers  and 
on  dimensions  and  densitlee  of  pallet  loads 
of  produce  is  given  in  USDA  Marketing  Re- 
search Report  No.  467. 
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S.    3165— INTRODUCTION    OP    CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1969  to  establish  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of 
Consumer  Protection. 

It  has  become  a  well-worn  and  tired 
expression  that  the  consumer  is  the  for- 
gotten man  in  our  highly  bureaucratic 


economic  system  which  is  so  replete  with 
the  representation  of  special  interest 
groups.  Nevertheless,  there  is  great  truth 
in  this  statement.  Every  organized  group 
in  our  society  has  established  strong 
lobbies  to  represent  their  interests  in  the 
Federal  Government.  But  the  consumer, 
who  is  not  a  member  of  a  well-organized 
and  tightly  knit  group,  has  no  one  to 
voice  his  needs  and  desires.  He  has  no 
sounding  board  within  the  Government, 
no  agency  to  which  he  can  address  his 
complaints,  and  no  official  representative 
to  bring  his  grievances  before  the  appro- 
priate governmental  agencies. 

The  President's  Special  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer. 
has  done  an  admirable  job  with  the  re- 
sources and  authority  which  have  been 
made  available  to  her.  This  office,  how- 
ever, was  created  by  Executive  order  of 
the  President,  and  its  functions  and 
jurisdiction,  therefore,  are  based  on  the 
whims  of  whichever  administration  hap- 
pens to  be  in  command.  Furthermore,  a 
consumer  oflace  like  the  present  one 
which  is  located  in  the  White  House  is 
too  closely  tied  with  the  policies  of  the 
administration  in  power.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  we  need  an  independent  body  which 
can  stand  some  distance  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  objectively  evaluate  the  exist- 
ing consumer  policies  and  activities 
within  the  executive  branch,  offering 
constructive  criticism  where  necessary. 
The  creation  of  such  a  statutory  agency 
is  long  overdue,  and  I  believe  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Bureau  of  Consumer  Pro- 
tection, such  as  I  propose,  would  fill  this 
tremendous  gap. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Bureau 
would  be  to  represent  within  the  Federal 
Government  the  viewpoint  of  the  con- 
siuner.  This  broad  authority  would  per- 
mit the  Bureau  to  receive,  evaluate,  and 
negotiate  voluntary  adjustments  of  com- 
plaints and  represent  the  consumer  be- 
fore any  regulatory  agency,  district  or 
appellate  court,  or  department  or  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Bureau  would  be  responsible 
for  the  coordination  of  all  consumer  ac- 
tivities in  the  Government,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  aid  In  the  elimination  of 
overlapping  consumer  functions  and  con- 
flicting policies  relating  to  consumer  pro- 
tection. 

The  Bureau  would  also  establish  con- 
sumer complaint  centers  in  major  popu- 
lation areas:  collect,  coordinate,  and  dis- 
seminate information  about  the  safety 
and  quality  of  products  and  ser\'ices;  en- 
courage and  support  consumer  research; 
develop  consumer  education  programs; 
assist  State  and  local  governments  to  set 
up  their  own  consumer  programs;  and 
work  with  business  representatives  to 
provide  higher  quality  products  and  bet- 
ter services. 

The  independence  and  objectivity  of 
the  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection 
would  be  insured  first,  by  creating  this 
body  as  an  independent  Federal  agency, 
and  second,  by  allowing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Director  and  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  for  terms  of  15  years 
with  removal  from  office  by  Congress 
only  for  neglect  of  duty,  malfeasance,  in- 
efficiency, or  conviction  of  a  felony.  Such 
a  provision  would  prevent  the  Bureau 


and  Its  Director  from  becoming  an  arm 
of  the  President:  the  Director  and  Dep- 
uty Director  would  not  be  .=ervi.ng  at  the 
whim  of  the  President,  and  new  officers 
would  not  be  appointed  every  time  we 
have  a  change  of  administration. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  numerous  bills 
presently  pending  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  which  would  create  bodies  in 
the  Federal  Government  to  represent  our 
Nation's  consumers.  I  believe,  liowever, 
that  my  bill  offers  the  most  effective  ma- 
chinery to  serve  consumer  interests  to- 
day, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  join  with  me  in  seeking  favor- 
able action  on  this  measure  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Mr.  President,  this  past  Sunday.  No- 
vember 16.  there  appeared  an  excellent 
article  in  the  Albuquerque  Journal.  Al- 
buquerque, N.  Mex.,  entitled  "Consum- 
eis  Bilked  of  Millions;  Service  Incom- 
petence. Greed  Hits  Everj-one.'  This  arti- 
cle reports  on  only  one  of  the  many  pit- 
falls that  await  the  unsuspecting'  con- 
stimer.  My  legislation  would  insure  that 
this  and  all  other  such  practices  which 
are  preying  on  the  imwary  consumer  . 
are  brought  to  an  abrupt  end.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  Lmanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  Journal, 
Nov.  16,  1969] 
Consumers  Bh-ked  of  Millions:  Sehvice  In- 
competence,   Greed   Hrr   Evebtoni; 
(By  Joan  Hanauer) 
Partly  through  its  own  ignorance,  the  Amer- 
ican  public  Is   being   bilked  of   hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually   by  service  and 
repair  incompetents  and  racketeers. 

Trouble  is.  most  of  us  don't  know  any  more 
about  the  mechanics  of  the  machines,  ap- 
pliances and  gadgets  on  which  we  depend 
than  we  know  about  the  circiUtry  of  a  moon 
rocket.  Too  often,  neither  does  the  reptalrman 
we  call  in.  And  even  when  he  does,  there  ' 
are  always  crooks  ready  to  prey  on  the  un- 
wary. 

As  a  result,  there  is  hardly  a  person  who 
hasn't  been  "taken"  at  one  time  or  another 
by  an  unethical  or  incompetent  television  re- 
pairman, garage  mechanic,  or  appliance  serv- 
iceman or  dealer. 

Richard  Maxwell,  president  of  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau  Inc.,  stressed  to  UPI 
that  "the  vast  majority  of  the  service  Indus-- 
try  Is  composed  of  honest,  reliable  business- 
nien.  •  But  the  "unethical  operators,"  he  said, 
pfus  a  severe  scarcity  of  trained  repairmen, 
add  up  to  making  ser\'ice  needs  "probably  the 
No.  1  consumer  problem  in  the  nation  to- 
day." 

The  problem  is  underscored  In  the  tele- 
vision field,  particularly  in  regard  to  color 
TV  sets,  the  most  complicated  and  most  often 
out-of-order  household  dertce,  according  to 
Consumer  Reports,  a  publication  of  Con- 
sumers Union. 

An  Iowa  National  Electronics  Assn.  official 
has  estimated  that  75  per  cent  of  TV  repair- 
men in  Iowa  "are  bordering  on  the  incom- 
petent," and  J.  B.  Myers,  execiftlve  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Better  Business 
Bureau,  said:  "Anyone  can  put  up  a  sign 
and  be  a  TV  repairman.  There  are  not  25  men 
in  Memphis  quaUfled  to  repair  color  sets." 

No  one  knows  how  much  money  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  loses  each  year  to  such  igno- 
rance, or  because  of  hl«  own  Ignorance  that 
makes  him  an  easy  victim  of  overcharging 
and   cheating.   Simple   arithmetic   puts   the 
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total  Into  the  bllllon-doUar  realm.  In  Penn- 
sylvania alone  the  figure  has  been  estimated 
ac  $600  million. 

It  la  Ignorance  again  that  makes  accurate 
estimates  impioeslble.  People  don't  know 
when  they  have  Deen  "taken."  If  they  do, 
they  are  loath  to  admit  It,  as  UPI  discovered 
when  victims  asked  that  their  names  be 
withheld  In  relating  their  experiences. 
Consider : 

An  elderly  Pittsburgh  woman  awoke  one 
cold  morning  to  And  her  furnace  out  of 
of  order.  A  repairman,  his  name  culled  from 
the  telephone  directory,  advised  replacing 
the  furnace.  Price:  »663.  For  a  second  opin- 
ion she  called  a  gas  company  Inspector  who 
repaired  the  furnace — free — by  cleaning  a 
pilot  light  line. 

In  Modesto,  Calif  .  a  television  dealer  re- 
placed seven  tubes  In  a  malfunctioning  set 
and  charged  »37.ff7.  Only  one  of  the  original 
tubes  actually  waa  defective.  Question:  How 
many  times  did  he  perform  unnecessary  re- 
pairs before  he  was  caught? 
3  In  Forest  HIUb,  N.Y.,  a  television  repair- 
man called  In  to  examine  a  color  set  charged 
98.50  for  a  house  call,  then  announced  the 
set  must  be  taken  to  the  shop  for  a  »40 
"Inspection."  The  owner  paid  the  $8.50  but 
refused  fJie  "inspection."  The  owner  then 
telephoned. the  manufacturer  which  sent  a 
man  who  replaced  a  small  part  for  $1.86,  but 
charged  918.50  for  the  house  call.  Question: 
How  many  other  owners  In  similar  circum- 
stances had  paid  the  "InspecUon"  charge? 

There  can  be  no  dispute  that  in  this  land 
of  plenty  of  automobiles,  television  sets  and 
other  devices,  there  Is  a  tremendous  scarcity 
of  adequate  repair  services — and  a  scanda- 
lous propensity  for  dishonesty.  Why? 

According  to  Consumer  Reports,  the  prob- 
lems begin  with  poor  quality  control  by  the 
manufacturer,  extend  to  warranties  often 
written  to  protect  the  manufacturer  rather 
than  the  consumer,  and  end  In  Incompe- 
tence Eind  fraud. 

A  spokesman  for  Consumer  Reports,  in 
illustrating  the  lack  of  quality  control,  said 
Consumers  Union  buys  at  random  and  exam- 
ines 30  to  40  new  cars  annually.  In  one  car 
alone  It  found  33  defects,  including  improp- 
erly aimed  headllghte,  a  speedometer  that 
clocked  64  m.p.h.  when  the  car  was  traveling 
at  70  mph,  grossly  Inaccurate  fuel  gauge, 
engine  oil  seeping  from  the  main  bearing 
seals,  and  assorted  improperly  or  Incom- 
pletely installed  parts. 

The  magazine  charged  this  was  not  a 
"lemon"  but  typical  of  many  brand  new 
American  and  foreign  cars. 

The  consumer,  accordingly,  stands  a  good 
chance  of  being  stuck  with  a  factory-new 
Item  that  doesn't  work  properly. 

Next,  the  consumer  turns  to  his  warranty. 
As  was  brought  out  In  congressional  hear- 
ings and  elsewhere,  warranties  often  protect 
the  manufacturer  instead  of  the  consumer. 
Warranties  or  guarantees  spell  out  what  the 
manufacturer  or  dealer  will  be  respwusible 
for.  and  what  he  exempts  from  warranty. 
These  are  called  "express"  guarantees.  They 
protect  him  from  the  "implied"  guarantee 
that  a  brand  new  Item  he  sells  and  all  Its 
parts  will  be  in  good  working  order  and  will 
operate  properly  in  normal  usage.  In  some 
cases,  also,  the  warranty  Is  good  for  parts 
only,  not  labor. 

Not  untypical  Is  the  story  of  a  Bay  Shore. 
N.Y,,  housewife  whose  refrigerator  went  out 
of  whack  30  days  before  the  manufacturers 
■'three-year  guarantee"  expired.  She  tele- 
phoned the  dealer,  who  sent  a  repairman  He 
"fixed"  the  refrigerator  without  charge  for 
an  allegedly  new  part,  but  "labor"  came  to 
957.  The  owner  was  given  a  new  "warranty" 
for  one  year  on  the  repair  work.  Two  months 
later  the  refrigerator  again  malfunctioned 
Back  came  the  repairman.  He  said  the  cause 
of  malfunction  this  time  was  covered  under 
the  guarantee — but  the  guarantee  had  ex- 
pired a  month  earlier.  What  about  his  own 


one-year  warranty?  Oh,  that  still  held  but  it 
didn't  cover  the  part  of  the  refrigerator  that 
now  needed  fixing.  The  woman  paid  another 
repair  charge,  this  time  926. 

Automobile  warranties  have  been  such  a 
cause  of  complaint  that  the  Federal  Trade 
ConmilBslon  (^TC)  issued  a  staff  report  on 
them,  based  on  the  1967  industry  practices, 
when  cars  were  guaranteed  for  24  months  or 
24,000  miles.  The  repwrt's  conclusions  In- 
cluded chargee  of  "slack  quality  control"  by 
manufacturers  and  substandard  performance 
of  warranty  repairs. 

UPI  asked  the  Big  Three  American  auto 
makers  about  the  charge  that  car  warranties 
benefited  the  manufacturer  rather  than  the 
consumer.  General  Motors  and  Chrysler  re- 
fused to  comment.  A  Pord  spokesman  said: 
"Automotive  warranty  is  much  more  gen- 
erous than  consumers  find  on  most  other 
products  they  buy." 

Beyond  warranties,  new  and  old  car  repair 
complaints  range  from  Inadequate  service  to 
outright  swindles. 

A  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  car  repair  operation, 
for  instance,  would  show  car  owners  "metal 
filings"  in  the  transmission  pan.  Actually, 
the  "filings"  were  harmless  grease-sweep,  a 
kind  of  sawdust  used  to  clean  fioors.  that  had 
been  planted  by  the  "repairer."  The  operators 
made  over  91  million  before  they  were  closed 
down  by  the  district  attorney. 

Some  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  service  stations  were 
caught  equipping  their  men  with  hypodermic 
syringes  filled  with  titanium  tetrachloride,  a 
colorless  liquid  often  used  by  magicians 
which  turns  into  dense  white  smoke  when 
exposed  to  air.  A  few  drops  under  the  hood 
and  the  resulting  smoke  often  produced  a 
remarkable  sales  record  In  generators,  voltage 
regulators,  batteries,  distributors  and  some- 
times whole  new  transmissions. 

Many  complaints  involve  outfits  offering 
to  overhaul  auto  transmissions  for  a  set  price, 
then  presenting  the  owners  with  extensive 
repairs  and  expensive  bills. 

Among  the  transmission  transgressors. 
New  York  Stale  Aity.  Gen.  Louis  Lefkowltz 
In  '967  cited  one  nationally  known  fran- 
chise firm  for  "repairing"  non-existent  dam- 
age and  replacing  parts  when  no  replace- 
ments were  needed.  He  said  one  customer 
was  charged  $160  for  a  22-cent  repair.  The 
same  Arm  also  was  cited  in  Austin,  Tex., 
where  mechanics  told  motorists  their  catrs 
were  'in  horrible  shap>e"  and  collected  9300 
after  changing  only  a  few  bolts.  A  court 
injunction  was  issued  after  an  unmarked 
police  car  was  sent  through  the  "repair" 
process.  ^ 

Of  all  household  devices,  the  color  tele- 
vision draws  the  most  repairs — and  repair 
complaints.  Black  and  white  set  owners  also 
register  dissatisfaction.  Not  all  of  It  can  be 
laid  to  Incompetence  or  the  complex  nature 
of  the  set 

In  New  York  City.  CBS-TV  and  Consumers 
Union  conducted  a  test  in  1966,  deliberately 
placing  a  single  blown  tube  In  each  of  20 
sets  in  otherwise  perfect  working  order.  The 
sets  were  placed  In  20  homes  and  20  repair- 
men were  summoned. 

Only  three  repairmen  limited  themselves  to 
the  required  repairs,  charging  an  average 
of  $8  The  others  charged  varying  prices,  up 
to  $37.  In  some  cases  unnecessary  work  was 
performed.  In  others  no  unneeded  work  was 
done — only  charged  for.  CBS  editorialized  for 
licensing  of  repairmen 

In  California,  where  the  State  Bureau  of 
Electronic  Repair  Dealer  Registration  li- 
censes service  repair  dealers,  although  not 
individual  repairmen,  similar  investigative 
t"chn'.ques  have  been  used. 

Jack  Hayes,  assistant  bureau  chief,  estl- 
nv.ites  that  since  his  agency  was  created  In 
1964,  It  has  saved  California  set  owners  be- 
tween $15  and  $20  million  a  year  in  unneces- 
sary repilrs. 

Hayes'  gruup  goes  Into  action  after  re- 
ceiving  complaints,   as  about    one  San  Jose 


dealer.  The  bureau  placed  three  sets  In  the 
man's  shop,  each  with  a  minor  malfunction. 
The  dealer  sent  bills  totaling  938,  933  and 
$37,  The  invoices  falsely  claimed  the  dealer 
had  performed  all  sorts  of  complicated  work. 
He  was  sentenced  to  90  days  In  jail  for  petty 
theft,  \-lolating  the  state  invoice  disclosure 
law  and  failing  to  return  replaced  parts  to 
the  customer,  a  California  requirement. 

There  is  practically  nothing  in  or  about 
the  house  that  is  Immune  from  breakdowns 
and  subsequent  repsdr  racketeers. 

In  Missouri,  Jefferson  City  Assistant  Atty. 
Gen.  Christopher  (Kit)  Bond  cited  home 
Improvement  and  pest  control  swindles  as 
among  the  most  prevalent,  with  vlctlnw 
most  often  older  persons.  He  cited  as  exam- 
ple pest  controllers  who  use  soap  or  a  ter- 
rible smelling  mixture  of  kerosene  and  con- 
densed milk. 

"The  soap  foams  around  the  house  and 
looks  like  a  pesticide,"  Bond  said,  "but  I 
asked  a  building  inspector  what  it  would  do 
and  he  said.  It'll  give  you  the  cleanest 
termites  in  town.'  " 

Another  problem  in  the  home  improve- 
ment field  comes  from  what  In  naost  states 
Is  the  perfectly  legal  principle  of  "holder 
in  due  course."  A  contractor  signs  up  a 
home-owner  tor  repairs,  then  sells  the  con- 
tract to  a  third  party.  If  the  contractor's 
work  is  unsatisfactory,  or  even  If  he  goes 
bankrupt  without  ever  completing  the  Job 
and  fulfilling  the  contract,  in  most  states 
the  homeowner  must  continue  to  pay  install- 
ments to  the  company  that  holds  his  note. 

Virginia  H.  Knauer.  special  assistant  to 
the  President  for  consumer  aBairs,  recently 
told  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

"The  principles  of  honesty,  of  quality  and 
satisfactory  service  are  the  principles  upon 
which  American  Industry  began  lU  growth  to 
greatness:  These  are  the  principles  to  which 
it  must  return   If  it  Is  to  remain   great." 

The  American  consumer,  raising  an  eye- 
brow at  business,  seems  to  be  asking,  "What's 
I>aBt  is  all  very  well,  but  what  have  you  done 
for  me  lately?" 

President  Nixon  In  a  message  to  Congress 
Oct.  30  stated  that  the  old  Latin  slogan 
"caveat  emptor" — let  the  buyer  beware — has 
been  replaced  as  America  moves  into  the 
19708  by  "consumerism"  and  the  "concept 
of  'buyer's  rights.' " 

Certainly  the  voice  of  the  consumer  is 
being  heard  by  legislators.  Consumer  pro- 
tection in  one  form  or  another  is  betore 
many  state  legislatures,  and  federal  legis- 
lation also  is  in  the  offlng.  Some  of  these 
laws  are  aimed,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  the 
repair  and  services  Indiistry. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text 
of  my  bill  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  following  the  article. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  I S.  3165)  to  create  the  Bureau 
of  Consumer  Protection  and  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Director,  and 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S    3165 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  o) 
Reprtstntatives  of  the  United  States  o] 
/lm?i(a  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1969" 

BUREAU    or    CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

There  is  hereby  established  an  Independent 
agency  in  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protec- 
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tlon,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Bureau." 
The  Bureau  shall  be  headed  try  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
There  shall  also  be  in  the  Bureau  a  Deputy 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  the  Dlrectxw  may  desig- 
nate, and  during  the  absence  or  Incapacity  of 
the  Director,  he  shall  act  as  Director. 

(b)  The  compensation  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President 
at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  annual  rate 
of  comfiensatlon  payable  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(c)  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
President  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  the  an- 
nual rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

( d )  There  shall  be  In  the  Bureau  a  General 
Counsel  (referred  to  herein  as  the  "Con- 
sumer Counsel")  who  shall  t>e  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 

consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Consumer  Coun- 
sel shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Director 
may  direct.  The  Consumer  Counsel  shall 
also  act  as  Director  during  the  absence  or 
Incapacity  of  the  Director  and  the  Deputy 
Director  an-1  may  be  designated  by  the  Di- 
rector to  act  as  Deputy  Director  during  the 
absence  or  incapacity  of  the  Deputy  Director. 
Ebccept  as  hereinafter  provided  in  this 
section,  the  Director  and  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor shall  hold  offlce  for  fifteen  years.  The 
Director  shall  not  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment. The  Director  or  the  Deputy  Director 
may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  after  notice  and  hearing, 
when.  In  the  Judgment  of  Congress,  the 
Director  or  Deputy  Director  has  become  per- 
manently incapacitated  or  has  been  Ineffl- 
clent,  or  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty,  or  of  mal- 
feasance In  ofBce,  or  of  any  felony  or  conduct 
involving  moral  turpitude,  and  for  no  other 
cause  and  in  no  other  manner  except  by  Im- 
peachment. Any  Director  or  Deputy  Director 
removed  In  the  manner  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  ineligible  for  reappointment 
to  that  office. 

(e)  The  Director,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
shall  .Tppolnt  attorneys  and  other  employees 
and  shall  make  whatever  expenditures  may 
be  necessary  to  administer  the  Bureau  and 
to  carry  out  Its  mission  within  the  appropri- 
ations made  therefor. 

rrmcnoNs 
In  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers In  the  United  States  the  Bureau   is 
authorized  to  perform  the  following  func- 
tions : 

(1)  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  Fed- 
eral departments  concerned  with  matters  af- 
fecting the  Interests  of  consumers  and.  where 
necessary,  to  submit  such  reports  and  make 
.such  proposals  to  the  President  to  elim- 
inate overlap,  conflict  or  other  problems 
lending  to  Interfere  with  the  Government's 
overall  program  on  behalf  of  or  in  the  inter- 
est of  consumers; 

(2)  to  represent  the  viewpoint  of  consum- 
ers of  goods  and  services  within  the  United 
States  In  the  formulation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  policies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  States  which 
affect  t^.e  economic  and  other  Interests  of 
consumers: 

1 3 )  to  establish  and  staff  consumer  centers 
in  major  population  centers  to  facilitate  the 
preeentatlon  of  grievances  by  consumers,  to 
advise  consumers  of  methods  available  to 
them  to  resolve  said  grievances  and  to  iden- 
tify and  recommend  legislative  or  executive 
folutlons  to  problems  affecting  substantial 
numbers  of  con.sumers:  except  that  nothing 
contained  herein  shall  be  construed  as  a  re- 
quirement that  such  a  consumer  center  be 
established  in  any  case  where  the  State  or 


local  government  has  established  a  similar 
instrumentality  to  perform  the  functions 
enumerated  in  this  section,  but  In  any  case 
where  the  Director  determines,  notwith- 
standing the  establishment  of  such  a  local  or 
State  Instrumentality  to  perform  functions 
enumerated  in  this  section,  to  establish  a 
consumer  center,  the  duties  and  functions  of 
said  consumer  center  shall  be  limited  In 
order  to  avoid  conflict  and  duplication  with 
those  being  performed  by  the  State  or  local 
Instrumentality ; 

(4)  to  receive,  evaluate,  and  negotiate 
voluntary  adjustments  of  complaints  of  con- 
sumers concerning  consumer  products  and 
services  and  trade  practices  detrimental  to 
the  economic  and  other  Interests  of  con- 
sumers, and  to  receive,  evaluate,  and  negoti- 
ate the  voluntary  adjustment  of  complaints 
of  consumers  with  Government  agencies  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  States; 

(5)  to  collect,  coordinate,  and  disseminate 
in  appropriate  form  information  complied  by 
other  Federal  agencies  or  departments  relat- 
ing to  the  safety,  performance,  and  quality 
of  consumer  goods  and  services: 

(6)  to  encourage,  support,  and  coordinate 
research  leading  to  Improved  products,  serv- 
ices, and  consumer  information; 

(7)  to  initiate  programs  and  encourage  the 
exp>anfilon  of  existing  consumer  education 
programs  at  all  school  levels  and  through 
adult  continuing  education  programs  and  to 
encourage,  assist,  and  coordinate  neighbor- 
hood consumer  counseling  services,  except 
that  the  execution  and  administration  of 
such  programs  shall  be  conducted  through 
the  facilities  of  State  and  local  governments 
where,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Director,  the 
State  or  local  programs  are  determined  to 
adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  consumer 
for  such  programs; 

1 8 )  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  local  government  agencies  engaged  In 
consumer  programs: 

(9)  to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
In  the  enactment  of  laws  designed  to  provide 
greater  protection  to  all  consumers  where 
such  assistance  Is  requested  by  the  State  or 
local  government:  and 

(10)  to  encoiu"age  and  assist  representa- 
tives of  commerce  and  industry  in  their  ef- 
forts to  undertake  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide higher  quality  products  and  better  serv- 
ice for  consumers  generally. 

CONStJMEB    PROTECTION 

Sec.  4.  (E)  Whenever  there  Is  pending  be- 
fore any  regulatory  agency  of  the  United 
States  (as  defined  by  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section )  any  matter  or  proceeding  which 
does  not  Involve  the  adjudication  of  the  al- 
leged violation,  by  any  Individual  or  corpo- 
ration named  as  a  defendant  or  respondent 
therein,  of  any  statute  of  the  United  States 
or  any  rule  promulgated  thereunder,  and  the 
Director  finds  that  the  determination  of  such 
matter  or  proceeding  may  affect  substantially 
the  interests  of  consumers  within  the  United 
States,  the  Director  shall  be  enltled  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  to  Intervene  in  such  matter  or 
proceeding  as  a  party  to  represent  the  Interest 
of  consumers  by  filing  with  such  agency  a 
duly  certified  copy  of  the  finding  so  made 
by  the  Director.  Upon  any  such  intervention, 
the  Director,  through  the  Consumer  Counsel 
or  any  other  employee  of  the  Bureau  deelg- 
iiated  by  th2  Director  for  that  purpose,  shall 
present  to  such  regulatory  agency,  In  con- 
formity with  ^he  rules  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure thereof,  such  evidence,  briefs,  and 
argument  as  it  shall  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  protection  of  the  In- 
terests of  such  consumers. 

(b)  Whenever — 

( 1 )  there  Is  pending  before  any  regulatory 
agency  of  the  United  States  suiy  matter  or 
proceeding  relating  to  the  trade  or  commerce 
of  the  United  States  which  does  Involve  the 
adjudication  of  the  alleged  violation,  by 
any  individual  or  corporation  named  as  a 
defendant  or  respondent  therein,  of  any  stat- 


ute of  the  United  States,  or  any  rule  pro- 
mulgated thereunder,  or 

(2)  there  Is  pending  before  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  any  matter  or 
proceeding  involving  the  trade  of  commerce 
of  the  United  States  to  which  the  United 
States  or  any  regulatory  agency  of  the  United 
States  Is  a  party, 

the  Director  upon  his  own  motion  may,  and 
upon  written  request  made  by  the  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  or  such 
regulatory  agency  who  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  presenting  the  case  for  the  Oovem- 
ment  In  that  matter  or  proceeding  shall, 
certify  to  such  officer  or  employee  aU  evidence 
and  Information  In  the  possession  of  the 
Bureau  relevant  to  that  matter  or  proceeding. 

(c)  Whenever  there  Is  pending  before  any 
appellate  court  of  the  United  States  any 
matter  or  proceeding  Involving  the  review 
of— 

( 1 )  an  order  or  determination  made  by 
any  regulatory  agency  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  or 

(2)  any  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  entered 
by  a  district  court  of  the  United  State8v.ln 
any  civil  action  Involving  the  trade  or  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

and  the  Director  finds  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  appellate  court  upon  such  review  may 
affect  substantially  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers within  the  United  States,  the  Direc- 
tor, subject  to  the  rules  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure of  such  appellate  court,  may  make 
application  to  the  court  for  leave  to  file  In 
such  matter  or  proceeding  a  brief  as  amicus 
curiae,  or  to  present  to  the  court  oral  argu- 
ment therein,  or  both,  except  that  no  such 
application  may  be  filed  by  the  Director 
without  the  consent  of  the  Attorney  General 
In  any  matter  or  proceeding  (A)  to  which 
the  United  States  or  any  regulatory  agency 
of  the  United  States  is  a  party,  or  (B»  In 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  been  granted 
leave  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  or  any  regulatory  agency  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Upon  the  filing  by  the  Director  of 
such  application,  supported  by  a  duly  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  finding  so  made  by  the  Di- 
rector and  such  other  showing  as  the  court 
may  require  to  demonstrate  that  the  action 
taken  upon  such  review  may  substantially 
affect  the  interests  of  consumers  within  the 
United  States,  the  appellate  court  in  its  dis- 
cretion may  grant  such  application. 

(d)  Whenever  there  Is  pending  before  any 
department  or  Independent  agency  of  the 
United  States  any  matter  or  proceeding 
relating  to  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the 
United  States  which  does  not  Involve  the  ad- 
judication of  the  alleged  violation,  by  an  in- 
dividual or  corporation  named  as  a  defend- 
ant or  respondent  therein,  of  any  statute  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  rule  promulgated 
thereunder,  and  the  Director  finds  that  the 
determination  of  such  matter  or  proceeding 
may  affect  substantially  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers within  the  United  States,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  he  entitled  as  a  matter  of  right  to 
intervene  in  such  ntetter  or  proceeding  as  a 
party  to  represent  the  Interest  of  consumers 
by  filing  with  such  agency  a  duly  certified 
copy  of  the  finding  so  made  by  the  Director. 
Upon  any  such  intervenUon.  the  Director 
shall  present  to  such  agency  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  practice  and  procedures 
thereof,  all  evidence  and  Information  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bureau  relevant  to  that 
matter  or  proceeding. 

(e)  The  Consumer  Counsel,  or  any  other 
attorney  of  the  Bureau  specially  designated 
by  the  Director  for  that  purpose,  shall  be 
entitled  to  enter  an  appearance  on  behalf 
of  the  Director  before  any  court  (except  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court)  or  regulatory 
agency  of  the  United  States,  without  other 
comollance  with  any  requirement  for  admis- 
sion to  practice  before  such  court  or  agency, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  any  application  or 
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taking  any  action  which  Is  authorized  by 
subsection  (al.  (b),  ic),  or  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term 
"regulatory  agency"  includes  any  agency, 
board,  comnilsslrn.  or  other  institution 
within  the  Federal  Government  which  Is 
charged  with  administrative  or  regulatory 
duties  with  respect  to  trade  or  commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

STt'DIES    AND    CONSUMER    COMPLAINTS 

Sec  M  (ai  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Bureau  and  Its  consumer  centers  to  conduct 
studies,  and  to  receive  and  evaluate  com- 
plaints irom  consumers  of  the  United  States 
without  regard  lo  membership  m  the  Coun- 
cil, concernmi; 

( 1 1  consumer  products  and  commercial 
and  trade  practices  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  furnishing  oi  gocds 
and  services  to  ar  for  the  use  of  consumers 
which  may  be  detrimental  to  their  economic 
or  other  Interests;  and 

(2|  governmental  action  or  Inaction  on 
the  part  of  Goivernment  agencies  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  States  detrimental 
to  the  economic  or  other  Interests  of  con- 
sumers. 

(b(  Up<.n  rereipt  of  any  fomplalnt  dls- 
cloiiinu;  Ui«>  distribution  of  a  product,  the 
rendering -ttf  a  service,  or  the  use  of  any  com- 
mercial or  trade  practice  detrimental  to  the 
economic  or  other  interests  of  consumers 
within  the  United  States  in  any  conaumer 
products  industrj-  or  by  any  producer,  dis- 
tributor, or  supplier  of  consumer  goods  or 
services,  or  governmental  action  or  Inac- 
tion detrimental  to  the  economic  or  other 
Interests  of  consumers,  which  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Bureau  dcjes  not  violate  any  law  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State,  the  Bureau 
or  a  consumer  center  may  undertake  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adjustment  of  that  complaint 
with  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy through  voluntary  negotiation  or 
arbitration.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau 
such  practice  is  la  violation  of  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State,  the  Bureau  shall 
refer  the  complaint  to  the  Government 
agency  whose  regulatory  or  other  authority 
provides  the  most  effective  available  means 
to  obtaining  appropriate  relief  or  to  proceed 
against  .such  violation  of  law 

ici  If  the  Bureau  finds  that  no  equitable 
voluntary  adjustment  of  the  complaint  can 
be  obtained,  that  no  public  law  has  been 
violated  or  it  violated  the  Government 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  the 
law  violated  falls  to  act  or  Is  dilatory  In  ac- 
tion, that  in  its  opinion  legal  remedial  ac- 
tion Is  available  by  individual  or  class  action 
for  relief,  and  the  matter  Involved  In  the 
complaint  has  sufficient  economic  effect 
upon  consumers  generally,  the  Bureau,  sub- 
ject to  applicable  statutes  and  rules  of  prac- 
tices and  procedure,  may  1 1 )  furnish  legal 
and  other  assistance  necessary  to  the  filing 
and  prosecution  of  an  appropriate  remedial 
action  In  a  State  or  Federal  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  or  (2)  institute  and 
prosecute  a  class  action  to  obtain  appropri- 
ate civil  relief  for  the  benefit  of  a  designated 
class  of  consumers. 

Sec  5  lai  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  the  Director  may 
request  and  shaU  receive  from  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  such  Information  iis 
he  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

(b)  The  Director,  or  any  employee  of  the 
Office  acUng  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Direc- 
tor, shall  receive  from  consumers  and  eval- 
uate complaints  concerning  trade  or  commer- 
cial practices  or  other  matters  which  may 
adversely  affect  consumers  and  shall  take 
whatever  action  may  be  appropriate  to  resolve 
the  complaint  or  other  matter.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  referral  to  an  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  agency.  If  no  agency  ex- 
ists to  which  the  particular  matter  can  be 
referred  or  the  agency  to  which  a  matter  Is 
referred   falls   or   refuses   to  take   action  In 


connection  with  said  matter,  or  any  part 
thereof,  the  Director  may  provide  concilia- 
tion or  mediation  services  or,  If  the  parties 
agree.  flni>l  and  binding  arbitration. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  have  for  any  of  the 
purposes  described  in  .section  3.  the  author- 
ity to  gather  and  compile  Information  from 
governmental  and  nongovernmental  sources 
and,  where  appropriate,  shall  analyze  and 
make  such  information  available  in  appro- 
priate form  to  the  public  or  other  govern- 
mental agencies. 

id)  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  surveys 
and  Investigations  under  this  Act,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  h.ive  all  powers  which  are  conferred 
upon  the  Federal  Trade  Comml.sslon  by  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commi.«^lson  Act 
With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  investigations 
made  by  that  Commission  under  that  .^ct. 
except  that  the  Director  may  not  grant  to 
any  person  any  immunity  from  i)rosecti- 
tlon.  penalty,  or  forfeiture  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  that  section  with- 
out first  obtaining  the  written  consent 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  .serving  upon 
.such  person  a  duly  certified  copy  of  any 
consent  therefor  granted  by  the  Attorney 
General.  TTie  provisions  of  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  shall  apply 
t;i  the  act  or  omission  of  any  person,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  with  regard  to  any 
subpena.  order,  requirement,  or  Information 
of  the  Director  to  the  siune  extent,  and  with 
the  same  effect,  as  if  such  act  or  omission  had 
occurred  with  regard  to  a  like  subp)ena.  order, 
or  requirement,  or  with  reference  to  like  In- 
formation, of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Sec.  7  The  Director  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  In  January  of  each  year  a  report 
which  shall  include  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  Bureau's  activities.  Including  a 
sununary  of  the  major  problems,  confronting 
the  Bureau,  methods  utilized  in  dealing  with 
such  problems,  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional legislation  necessary  or  delsrable  to 
protect  c<:)nsumer  interests,  recommenda- 
tions for  organizational  changes  within  the 
executive  branch  to  provide  more  efficient 
service  to  the  consumer,  and  such  other 
information  :is  the  Director  may  deem  perti- 
nent to  the  mission  of  the  Bureau,  or  as 
Congress  may  require. 

Al'PROPRIArlONS 

Sec  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Bureau  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.    2994 

Mr,  BAYH.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2994,  to  amend  section  455  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3102 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  <  Mr,  Stevens  >  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3102.  to  amend  section  4 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended  to  extend  the  term  during 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can 
make  fisheries  loans  under  the  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

S.    3147 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 


ator from  New  York  iMr.  Goodelli  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3147,  to  amend  the  act  relating  to  in- 
demnity payments  to  dairy  farmers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

S.    3153 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr.  Fong)  , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  iMr,  Allott)  be  added  as 
a  cospon.sor  of  S.  3153,  to  authorize  the 
Secretaries  of  Interior  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  expend  certain 
sums,  in  cooperation  with  the  territory 
of  Guam,  the  territory  of  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  other  U.S.  territories  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
for  the  conservation  of  their  protec- 
tive and  productive  coral  reefs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  289 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
SENATE  BILL  3161  TO  THE  U.S. 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS  FOR  A  REPORT 
THEREON 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  iS.  Res.  289';  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

3.  Res.  289 
Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  3161)  entitled 
"A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Ran- 
dolph Henry  Hitchcock",  now  pending  in  the 
Senate,  together  with  all  the  accompanying 
papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to  the  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims;  and  the  chief  commissioner  shall 
proceed  with  the  same  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
28,  United  Stites  Code,  and  report  thereon 
to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the 
Congress  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against 
the  United  States  or  a  gratuity  and  the 
amount.  If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  November  20.  1969,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  92.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wong  Yul; 

S.  499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ludger  J. 
Cossette; 

S  632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond  C. 
Melvln: 

S.  757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne 
Davis: 

S,  1072.  An  act  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965.  as  amended, 
and  titles  I,  III,  IV,  and  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Ekx)nomlc  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended: 

S.  2000,  An  act  to  establish  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site:  and 

S.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  the  Elsenhower  National 
Historic  Site  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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ABA  JOURNAL  ARTICLE  CONDEMNS 
EXECUTIVE  ORDER  11246— THE 
EXECUTIVE  ORDER  APPLICABLE 
TO  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTORS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
month's  issue  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Journal,  Mr.  James  E.  Rem- 
mert,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  written  an  ar- 
ticle in  which  he  condemns  Executive 
Order  11246  as  an  usurpation  of  con- 
gressional authority. 

As  the  Senate  no  doubt  recalls,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers 
held  hearings  last  month  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  revised  Philadelphia 
plan,  a  controversial  minority  group  hir- 
ing program  which  was  promulgated 
under  that  Executive  order. 

During  those  hearings,  I  criticized  the 
Philadelphia  plan  as  an  open  violation 
of  title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  as  a  breach  of  the  doctrine  of  sep- 
aration of  powers.  I  also  contended,  and 
I  still  contend,  that  the  Philadelphia 
plan  is  in  clear  conflict  with  the  lan- 
guage of  Executive  Order  11246  itself. 
My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas. Senator  McClellan,  and  the 
Honorable  Elmer  B,  Staats,  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  joined  me 
in  my  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  the  conflict  over  the 
Philadelphia  plan  is  far  from  resolved. 
Last  week,  the  Comptroller  General  in- 
formed the  executive  departments  and 
interested  Members  of  Congress  that  he 
will  disallow  payments  on  the  first  con- 
tract issued  under  the  plan.  To  my 
knowledge,  his  statement  has  not  caused 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  relent  in  its 
pursuit  of  the  plan's  full  implementation. 

Like  the  Comptroller  General,  I  view 
the  Philadelphia  plan  as  a  real  threat 
to  the  maintenance  of  legislative  control 
over  executive  branch  spending.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor's  decision  to  disregard 
the  Comptroller  General's  ruling  is  with- 
out precedent  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  reafBrm  in  the  strong- 
est terms  its  support  of  the  Comptroller 
General's  authority. 

As  Mr.  Remmert  so  clearly  stated  In  his 
article,  the  executive  branch  simply  un- 
dertook to  "enact"  legislation  in  promul- 
gating Executive  Order  11246.  It  moved 
far  beyond  what  the  Congress  intended 
when  it  enacted  title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  con.sent  that  the  ABA  Journal  arti- 
cle, 'Executive  Order  11246:  Executive 
Encroachment"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Executive  Order  11246:  ExECtmvE 
Encroachment 

(By  James  E,  Remmert) 
Section  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
forbidding  discriminatory  employment  prac- 
tices, WEis  the  product  of  legislative  com- 
promise. Executive  Order  11246,  Issued  by 
President  Johnson  In  1965  and  applicable  to 
Goverrmient  contractors,  was  the  product  of 
unilateral  Executive  Judgment  and  con- 
sequently not  only  forbids  discriminatory 
employment  practices  but  requires  employers 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  ensure  against 
them.  Will  the  Executive  always  be  serving  a 


good  cause  when  he  uses  the  contract  power 
to  skirt  the  legislative  process? 

Tlie  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  made  the 
law  of  the  land  amidst  great  controversy,  ex- 
tended debate  and  considerable  compromise. 
With  far  less  controversy  or  compromise  and 
with  no  Congressional  debate.  President 
Johnson  on  September  24.  1965,  signed  Execu- 
tive Order  11246,  the  latest  In  a  series  that 
has  played  at  least  as  significant  a  role  in 
Implementing  the  objective  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  as  has  Title  VII  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.'  Section  202(1)  of  this  ex- 
ecutive order,  as  amended,  requires  that  every 
employer  who  is  awarded  a  Government  con- 
tract or  subcontract  that  is  not  exempted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  contractually 
undertake  the  obligation  not  to  "discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex 
or  national  origin." 

Since  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
had  to  endure  the  rigors  of  passing  both 
houses  of  Congress.  It  is  the  product  of  com- 
promise attendant  upon  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Executive  Order  11.246,  by  comparison, 
was  the  responsibility  of  only  the  President. 
Consequently,  it  imposes  much  broader  sub- 
stantive obligations,  and  the  procedure 
adopted  for  its  enforcement  conveys  to  the 
enforcing  agency  significantly  more  authority 
than  was  given  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  by  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Evidence  of  the  broader  substantive  obli- 
gation imposed  by  Executive  Order  11,246  is 
the  fact  that  Title  VII  Imposes  only  the  ob- 
ligation not  to  do  that  which  Is  prohibited. 
I.e.,  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin  By  compari- 
son. Executive  Order  11,246  not  only  requires 
that  Government  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors not  discriminate  but  also  that  they 
"take  affirmative  action  to  ensure  that  appli- 
cants are  employed,  and  that  employees  are 
treated  during  employment,  without  regard 
to  their  race,  religion,  sex,  color,  or  national 
origin  [Section  201(1):  emphasis  supplied  I". 
Regulations  issued  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz  under  authority  of  Executive  Or- 
der 11,246  further  require  that  Government 
contractors  and  subcontractors  develop  a 
"written  affirmative  action  compliance  pro- 
gram" ^  documenting  the  steps  they  have 
taken  and  setting  goals  and  timetables  for 
additional  steps  to  fulfill  the  "affirmative  ac- 
tion" obligation.  The  submission  of  these 
written  programs  has  also  been  imposed  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  award  of  some  Govern- 
ment contracts.  However,  on  November  16, 
1968.  Comptroller  General  Elmer  B.  Staats 
ruled  that  "until  provision  Is  made  for  in- 
forming bidders  of  definite  minimum  require- 
ments to  be  met  by  the  bidder's  program  and 
any  other  standards  or  criteria  by  which  the 
acceptability  of  such  program  would  be 
judged",^  contract  awards  must  be  made  to 
the  lowest  eligible  bidder  without  reference 
to  the  affirmative  action  program. 

PRESmENT  SIMPLY  TOOK  POWER  THAT  CONGRESS 
WOXTLDN'T  GIVE 

That  the  Executive  was  willing  to  assume 
by  executive  order  significantly  greater  en- 
forcement authority  than  Congress  was  will- 
ing to  convey  to  It  can  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  adjudicatory  processes  under  Title  VII 
and  Executive  Order  11,246.  If  an  employer 
disagrees  with  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  over  the  legal  re- 
quirements imposed  by  Title  VII,  or  if  the 
employer  Is  unable  to  comply  with  the  reme- 
dies proposed  by  the  commission  to  rectify 
a  discriminatory  practice,  he  may  have  tra- 
ditional recourse  through  the  Judicial  process 
before  any  sanction  is  Imposed.  To  the  con- 
trary, however,  the  regulations  issued  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  for  the  adminis- 
tration  of   Executive   Order    11,246    provide 
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that  upon  request  for  a  hearing  to  adjudt- 
cate  a  contractor's  or  subcontractor's  com- 
pliance with  the  executive  order,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor's  designee  may  suspend  all 
contracts  or  subcontracts  held  by  the  em- 
ployer pending  the  outcome  of  the  hearing.* 
In  addition,  as  a  part  of  the  adjudicatory 
process,  the  agency  responsible  for  investi- 
gating or  supervising  the  Investigation  of  a 
contractor's  compliance  and  prosecuting 
those  contractors  alleged  to  be  in  noncom- 
pliance Is  also  responsible  for  Imposing  the 
sanctions  of  cancellation  and  suspension 
from  participation  In  Government  con- 
tracts."^ In  other  words,  the  chief  investiga- 
tor, prosecutor  and  final  judge  with  respect 
to  cancellation  and  suspension  of  Govern- 
ment contracts  is  the  Department  of  Labor 

WITH    THE     CONTRACT    POWER,     WHO    NEEDS 
CONGRESS'' 

These  substantive  and  procedural  contrasts 
between  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  Executive  Order  11246  illustrate  the 
considerable  power  that  the  Executive  can 
acquire  by  pursuing  a  social  objective 
through  the  use  of  the  contract  power  in 
addition  to  or  In  place  of  legislation.  Such 
broad  and  sweeping  powers  are  premised  on 
the  concept  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  "unrestricted  f>ower  ...  to  determine 
those  with  whom  it  will  deal,  and  to  :ix  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  it  will 
make  needed  purchases." "  This  power  Is 
founded  on  the  premise  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  Congressional  prohibition  or  directive 
the  Executive  branch  is  free  to  enter  into 
contracts  on  whatever  conditions  and  provi- 
sions are  deemed  to  promote  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  Government.' 

Without  question.  Executive  Order  11246 
has  done  much  to  advance  the  cauFe  of 
equal  employment  opportunity,  because  the 
Federal  Government's  bargaining  pwsltlon 
enables  the  Executive  to  require  such  terms 
as  are  found  In  this  order  as  a  condition  to 
a  United  States  Government  contract  Once 
such  a  broad  and  sweeping  obligation  Is 
accepted,  the  accepting  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor Is  In  an  untenable  position  to 
oppose  steps  that  are  required  by  the  ad- 
ministering agency  with  respect  to  the  con- 
ditions covered  bv  the  contract. 

To  Illustrate  the  impact  of  this  use  of  the 
Executive's  contract  power,  one  need  only 
consider  a  list  of  the  top  100  corporations 
and  institutions  holding  Defense  Depart- 
ment contracts."  These  corporations  are  un- 
derstandably some  of  the  largest  in  the 
United  States  and  collectively  employ  well 
over  ten  minion  persons.  Even  though  the  list 
does  not  include  contractors  with  any  de- 
partment other  than  Defense  or  the  many 
subcontractors  involved  in  Defer^e  Depart- 
ment prime  contracts.  It  aptly  illustrates  the 
significant  Indirect  control  which  the  Execu- 
tive can  exert  over  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  by  use  of  the  contract  power. 
There  is  very  little  case  law  deciding  the 
extent  to  which  the  President  may  by  execu- 
tive order  impose  ancillary  conditions  to 
Government  contracts  Some  have  questioned 
the  validity  of  Executive  Order  11,246  on  the 
ground  that  the  Executive  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  impose  conditions  that  are  un- 
related to  the  purposes  for  which  Congresa 
appropriated  funds '  and  on  the  basis  that 
the  affirmative  action  obligation  conflicts 
with  provisions  In  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
These  provide  that  preferential  treatment  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin  Is  not  required  to  correct  an 
imbalance.'"  However,  at  least  one  federal 
district  court"  and  two  United  States  courts 
of  appeals  "  have  said  that  Executive  Order 
11,246  has  the  full  force  and  effect  of  statu- 
tory law.  If  these  courts  are  correct  and  the 
order  is  a  valid  exsrclse  of  the  Executive's 
contract  jxjwer,  then  some  txamlnatlon  of 
the  potential  extension  of  this  power  Is  In 
order. 
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Although  the  writer  Is  un»ware  of  any 
publication  listing  all  Hrms  holding  com- 
petitively bid  or  negotiated  United  States 
Oovemment  contracts  or  subcontracts,  It  Is 
the  writer's  bellel  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  major  commercial  enterprises  In  this 
country  and  a  great  many  not-for-profit  in- 
stitutions and  smaller  commercial  enter- 
prises hold  one  or  more  Oovernment  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts.  Consider,  for  exam- 
ple, the  diverse  scope  of  the  organizations 
holding  Oovernment  research  grants,  the 
utilities  and  communications  services  used 
by  federal  Installations,  the  dependence  of 
such  Industries  as  automotive,  aircraft,  ship- 
building and  munitions  on  Oovernment  con- 
tracts, the  heavy  reliance  of  the  construction 
Industry  on  such  programs  aa  urban  re- 
newal and  highway  construction  sponsored 
by  federal  funding,  and  the  entrenchment  of 
United  States  Oovemment  financing  and  de- 
posits as  a  factor  In  the  flnAnclal  Institutions 
throughout  the  country. 

WHERE   DOES  THIS   PRECEDENT   LXAO' 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  some 
of  the  poeslble  future  applications  of  the 
concept  behind  Executive  Order  11.246.  The 
contract  power  could  be  used  to  circumvent 
the  Intr^late-lnterstate  dichotomy  that  has 
to' somfe' extent  precluded  complete  pre- 
eminence of  the  Federal  Oovernment  In  such 
fields  as  air  and  water  piollutlon  control, 
regulation  of  common  carriers  and  labor 
relations.  One  extension  already  suggested 
by  the  AFLr-CIO  Is  the  debarment  of  Gov- 
ernment contractors  found  to  have  commit- 
ted flagrant  unfair  labor  practices. 

Another  avenue  for  extension  of  the 
Executive's  contract  power  Is  In  areas  with- 
in federal  Jurisdiction  but  which  Congress 
has  left  unregulated  or  has  regulated  only  to 
a  lesser  extent  than  that  deemed  desirable  by 
the  Executive.  An  example  of  this  use  of  the 
contract  power  Is  found  In  Executive  Order 
11.246  In  enacting  -ntle  VII  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  the  Congressional  consen- 
sus was  that  the  prohibition  against  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex  and  national  origin  was  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  objective  of  eliminating 
employment  discrlmlrLatlon  on  such  bases. 

The  Executive,  however,  felt  that  the  then- 
existing  executive  order  prohibiting  discri- 
mination by  Government  contractors  did  not 
go  far  enough  In  dealing  with  the  objective  of 
equal  employment  opportunity,  and  thus  the 
affirmative  action  obligation  was  added  to 
place  a  greater  rosponslblUty  on  Oovernment 
contractors. 

By  using  the  contract  power,  the  Execu- 
tive could  accomplish  many  objectives 
deemed  desirable  without  using  the  legis- 
lative process  so  long  as  the  particular  con- 
tract clause  does  not  conflict  directly  with 
a  federal  statute.  Thus,  ttiis  technique  affords 
the  Executive  a  limited  bypass  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  gives  it  the  power  to  give 
Its  objective,  "the  force  and  effect  given  to  a 
statute  enacted  by  Congress"  '"  without  the 
concurrence  of  Congress. 

Several  questions  should  be  answered  be- 
fore this  procedure  proliferates.  TTie  first 
Is  whether  the  concentration  of  this  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Is  desirable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  allows  the  President 
to  carry  an  objective  into  effect  without  re- 
sort to  the  legislative  process  established  by 
the  Constitution.  In  this  connection,  it  Is 
significant  to  note  that  Congress  considered 
sanctioning  the  Executive's  use  of  the  con- 
tract power  to  achieve  equal  employment 
opportunity  but  rejected  the  idea.  The  orig- 
inal House  bill  (H.R.  7152)  that  eventually 
became  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  after  nu- 
merous amendments,  contained  a  Section 
711(b).  which  read  as  follows: 

"The  President  is  authorized  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  prevent  tlie 
committing  or  continuing  of  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  by  a  person  In  connec- 


tion with  the  performance  of  a  contract  with 
an  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States." 

During  the  consideration  of  H.R  7153  by 
the  House.  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler  (D., 
N.Y.)  sponsored  an  amendment  to  eliminate 
this  section  of  the  bill  The  amendment  was 
accepted  by  the  House,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  Congressman  John  Dowdy  (D.. 
Tex. )  voiced  the  view  that.  "Many  of  us  have 
felt  section  711  to  be  a  highly  dangerous 
section  of  the  bill  and  accordingly  much  of 
our  debate  has  been  predicated  upon  the 
fact  that  this  language  should  be  removed."  '• 

With  reference  to  Executive  Order  11.346.  it 
has  been  argued  that  although  this  use  of 
the  contract  power  Is  extraordinary  the  need 
for  equal  employment  opportunity  Justifies 
this  departure  from  traditional  concepte. 
Those  who  would  rush  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cause  of  equal  employment  opportunity 
does  Justify  a  departure  from  the  legislative 
process  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
sword  of  Executive  power  cuts  in  two  direc- 
tions. Thus,  the  first  question  that  should 
be  considered  In  connection  with  Executive 
Order  11.246  Is  not  whether  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  should  be  pursued  but 
whether  this  means  is  consistent  with  the 
basic  framework  and  power  balance  with 
which  our  form  of  government  has  success- 
fully endured  Innumerable  crises  over  the 
last  two  centuries. 

HISTORY     THAT     SHOTJl-D     BE     REI>BATEI> 

At  another  time  in  our  nation's  history, 
the  Supreme  Court  had  occasion  to  consider 
whether  a  crisis  of  similar  magnitude  Justi- 
fied an  expansion  of  Executive  power.  In 
holding  that  President  Truman's  executive 
order  seizing  the  steel  mills  during  the 
Korean  conflict  was  unconstitutional  despite 
the  pending  emergency.  Justice  Doxiglas  In 
a   concurring   opinion   gave   the  sage   advice 

that: 

".  ,  .  The  language  of  the  Constitution  Is 
not  ambiguous  or  qualified.  It  places  not 
some  legislative  power  In  the  Congress;  Arti- 
cle 1,  Section  1  says  'All  legislative  Powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  a  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatlvea.' 
•  •  •  •  • 

".  .  .  Today  a  kindly  President  uses  the 
seizure  power  to  effect  a  wage  Increase  and 
to  keep  the  steel  furnaces  in  production.  Tet 
tomorrow  another  President  might  use  the 
same  p>ower  to  prevent  a  wage  increase,  to 
curb  trade-unionists,  to  regiment  labor  as 
oppressively  as  Industry  thinks  it  has  been 
regimented  by  this  seizure."  '" 

In  a  separate  concurring  opinion  In  the 
same  case.  Justice  Jackson  expressed  a  simi- 
lar view  concerning  the  overreaching  use  of 
Executive  power  that  Is  highly  relevant  and 
appropriate  to  the  concept  behind  Execu- 
tive Order  11,246: 

".  .  .  The  opinions  of  Judges,  no  less  than 
executives  and  publicists,  often  suffer  the 
infirmity  of  confusing  the  issue  of  a  power's 
validity  with  the  cause  It  is  Invoked  to  pro- 
mote, of  confounding  the  permanent  execu- 
tive office  with  Its  temporary  occupant.  The 
tendency  is  strong  to  emphasize  transient  re- 
sults up)on  policies — such  as  wages  or  stabil- 
ization— and  lose  sight  of  enduring  con- 
sequence* upon  the  balanced  power  structure 
of  our  Republic ."" 

CONCKESS   DOES    NOT    BEIX>NG    ON    THE   SIDELINES 

Congress  should  give  thoughtful  consid- 
eration to  and  develop  a  considered  national 
policy  on  the  use  of  the  contract  power  ex- 
emplified by  Executive  Order  11.246  rather 
than  stand  on  the  sidelines  and  allow  its 
proliferation  without  Congressional  guid- 
ance. Congress  should  decide  the  kind  of 
contracts  and  the  kind  of  ancillary  obliga- 
tions that  it  will  allow  the  Executive  to  im- 
pose in  disbursing  the  funds  that  Congress 
appropriates.  A  mechanism  should  be  estab- 
lished that  win  Insure  a  legislaUve  watehdog 


over  the  Executive's  use  of  the  contract  power 
and  will  allow  the  Executive  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  administer  efficiently  the  disburse- 
ment of  Congressional  appropriations. 

With  specific  reference  to  Executive  Order 
11.346.  Congress  should  eliminate  the  double 
standard  that  now  exlste  between  employers 
generally,  who  are  required  not  to  discrimi- 
nate by  Title  'VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
and  employers  who.  as  Government  contnac- 
tors.  are  subject  to  a  different  standard  and 
a  different  enforcement  procedure  In  measur- 
ing their  compliance  with  the  obligation. 
The  identical  obligation  Imposed  by  Title  VII 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rlghte  Act  should  apply, 
procedurally,  substantively  and  with  equal 
vigor  to  Oovemment  contractors  without 
reference  to  the  extraordinary  obligation  to 
take  "affirmative  action".  There  is  no  Justifi- 
cation for  the  multiplicity  of  government 
agencies  enforcing  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rlghte  Act  and  Executive  Order  11.246.  At 
present,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  and  every  agency  that  awards 
Government  contracts  are  all  involved  in 
enforcement  activities.  This  duplication  has 
produced  inconsistent  enforcement  stand- 
ards, confusion  and  a  wasteful  use  of  Gov- 
ernment manpower  and   resources 

Congress  should  Immediately  take  appro- 
priate steps  properly  to  realign  Congressional 
and  Executive  authority,  and  in  doing  so  it 
might  well  consider  some  further  words  from 
Justice  Jackson's  concurring  opinion  In 
Youngstown  Sheet  <t  Tube  Company  v.  Saw- 
yer. In  referring  to  the  overextended  use  of 
the  executive  order.  Justice  Jackson  said: 

"...  Such  power  either  has  no  beginning 
or  It  has  no  end.  If  it  exlste.  it  need  submit 
to  no  legal  restraint.  I  am  not  alarmed  that 
It  would  plunge  us  straightway  into  dlcte- 
torshlp.  but  It  is  at  leasrt  a  step  in  that 
wrong  direction. 

•  •  •  *  * 

•'.  .  .  With  all  Ite  defecte.  delays  and  in- 
conveniences, men  have  discovered  no  tech- 
nique for  long  preserving  free  goverment 
except  that  the  Executive  be  under  the  law. 
and  that  the  law  be  made  by  parliamentary 
deliberations.'' 
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PREVENTIVE  DETENTION  AND 
POLITICAL  REPRESSION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
many  occasions  to  express  my  stront; 
conviction  that  the  preventive  detention 
proposed  by  S.  2600  and  other  bills  is 
both  unconstitutional  and  impractical. 
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I  have  stated  that  preventive  detention 
legislation  smacks  of  a  police  state  rather 
than  a  democracy  imder  law  because  it 
deprives  a  man  of  his  liberty  on  accusa- 
tion alone  or  mere  assumption  that  he 
has  committed  a  crime  or  is  likely  to  do 
so.  It  convicts  individuals  of  "probable 
guilt"  and  "dangerousness"  and  sen- 
tences them  to  30  or  60  days  in  prison 
without  trial  and  conviction  of  any 
crime.  It  is  reminiscent  of  similar  devices 
in  other  countries  which  have  proved  too 
useful  as  tools  of  political  repression. 

Among  the  many  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived on  preventive  detention  proposals 
are  two  which  provide  an  especially  in- 
cisive commentary  on  the  potential  po- 
litical dangers  of  preventive  detention. 
One  was  written  by  a  former  German 
national  who  escaped  the  Hitler  regime 
and  remembers  its  "protective  deten- 
tion" under  which  the  early  morning 
knocks  by  the  Gestapw)  began.  The  other 
letter  was  written  by  a  patriot  who  says: 

My  brothers  and  I  didn't  spend  a  total  of 
11  years  In  the  Navy  during  World  War  II  to 
fight  this  sort  of  thing  only  to  have  our 
country  lift  pages  from  the  Gestapo  manual 
and  implement  them  right  on  our  very  door- 
step. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  two  important  letters 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

AoonsT  24.  1969. 

Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin  :  My  wife  and  I  want 
to  thank  and  encourage  you  In  your  eflorte 
against  certain  provisions  of  the  administra- 
tions antlcrtme  bill. 

The  "preventive  (Setentlon"  provision  Is 
something  borrowed  from  Hitler's  Gestapo 
agents  during  the  time  they  ran  rampant 
and  Jailed  Just  about  anyone  purely  on  the 
basis  of  suspicion.  Are  we  going  to  emulate 
the  Gestapo? 

The  fact  that  this  Is  being  proposed  by  the 
present  administration  Is  something  that's 
Just  simply  beyond  our  comprehension.  Is 
this  an  example  of  "law  'n  order"  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  putting  Into  effect  now  that 
the  last  presidential  election  Is  over  and 
won? 

This  "preventive  detention"  provision  Is 
an  obvious  threat  to  our  civil  liberties,  and 
threatens  to  undermine  the  Constitutional 
guarantees  of  every  citizen  of  otir  nation, 
Including  those  citizens  who  are  proposing 
this  legislation ! 

When  we  found  out  that  the  administra- 
;ion  was  seriously  bent  upon  this  proposed 
course  of  action,  we  Immediately  dropped 
everything  we  were  doing  In  order  to  effec- 
tively oppose  any  form  of  "preventive  deten- 
tion" In  our  country. 

My  brothers  and  I  didn't  spend  a  total 
of  eleven  years  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  11  to  fight  this  sort  of  thing  only  to  have 
KUT  country  lift  pages  from  the  Gestapo 
Manual  and  implement  them  right  on  our 
very  door  step. 

We'll  fight  here.  If  necessary,  to  oppose 
this  evil  now  cloaked  In  the  guise  of  "law 
'n  order".  We  never  even  suspected  that 
such  a  thing  could  possibly  come  to  pass  In 
our  so  caJled  "cradle  of  democracy".  And 
this  sort  of  thing  Is  being  proposed  by  people 
who  obviously  should  know  better. 

Senator  Ervin,  please  continue  with  your 
opposition  to  every  provision  that  smacks 
of  totalitarian  practices.  In  the  meantime 
we  will  do  what  we  can  to  shine  a  light  Into 
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all  of  the  dark  corners  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

With  many  thanks,  we  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  A.  Prachar. 

Rochester,  N.Y., 

July  14.  1969. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  am  proud  of  you 
on  your  stand  regarding  the  'Preventive  De- 
tention" bill  which  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  has  submitted  to  Congress. 

I  came  here  from  Germany,  escaping  the 
Hitler  regime.  It  all  started  with  a  law  which 
enabled  Courte  to  order  people  Into  "Schutz- 
haft",  called  "Protective  Detention".  It  was 
under  this  statute  that  the  six  o'clock  In 
the  morning  knocks  by  the  Gestapo  began. 

It  would  be  a  very  sorry  day,  in  my  opin- 
ion, if  any  legislation  of  this  type  would  pass 
In  the  United  States.  I  should  think  that 
speedy  trials  would  be  a  better  answer,  but 
whatever  the  answer  might  be,  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  the  House  would  be  the 
beginning  of  a  very  bad  trend. 
Sincerely, 

HELMtrr  Hertz. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  SEPARATION  OF  POWERS 
<S.  REPT.  NO.  91-549) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  in  legis- 
lative session,  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  file  the  annual  report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  245,  90th 
Congress,  second  session,  together  with 
individual  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  EXPENSES  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  INDIAN 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  121. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  121)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
expenses  of  the  National  Council  on  In- 
dian Opportunity,  which  was  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  resolving  clause,  and 
insert: 

That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $300,000  annually 
for  the  expenses  of  the  National  Council 
on  Indian  Opportunity,  established  by  Execu- 
tive Order  Numbered  11399  of  March  6,  1968. 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Council  on  Indian 
Opportunity  shall  terminate  five  years  from 
the  date  of  this  Act  unless  It  is  extended 
by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
121  on  September  3.  The  House  has 
amended  the  joint  resolution  and  re- 
turned it  to  us.  The  effect  of  the  House 
amendment  is  to  limit  the  life  of  the 
Coimcil  to  a  5-year  term,  unless  extended 
by  act  of  Congress.  I  am  advised  by  the 
Vice  President  that  this  amendment  is 
satisfactory  to  him,  and  it  is  acceptable 
to  the  leadership  and  the  minority. 


Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
121. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  otthe 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stands  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  as  in  legis- 
lative session,  the  Senate  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  calendar,  begin- 
ning with  Calendar  No.  528,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  calendar  be  considered  in 
sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE     IMMIGRA- 
TION AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 

The  bill  (H.R.  3666)  to  amend  section 
336ic)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President^  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  534),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

purpose  of  the  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  repeal  that 
part  of  section  336(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  which  provides  that  U.S. 
citizenship  cannot  be  acquired  through  nat- 
uralization during  a  period  of  60  days  pre- 
ceding a  general  election. 

state  aiENT 

Under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  aliens  lawfully  admitted  as  Immigrants 
for  permanent  residence  who  jaetltlon  for 
naturalization  must  satisfy  specific  require- 
ments as  to  residence  and  physical  presence 
in  the  United  States  good  moral  character, 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  favorable  disposition  to  the  good 
order  and  happiness  of  the  United  States. 
These  requlremente  and  the  pracedures  for 
naturalization  are  set  forth  In  sections  310 
through  3^8  of  the  act. 

The  provisions  of  section  316(a)  and  (e) 
are  quoted  as  particularly  relevant. 

"Sec.  816.  (a)  No  person,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  title,  shall  be  natural- 
ized unless  such  petitioner,  (1)  Immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  filing  his  petition  for 
naturalization  has  resided  continuously,  after 
being  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, within  the  United  States  for  at  least 
five  years  and  during  the  five  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  date  of  filing  his  peti- 
tion has  been  physically  present  therein  for 
periods  totaling  t>t  least  half  of  that  time, 
and  who  has  resided  within  the  State  in 
which  the  petitioner   filed   the  petition   for 
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at  least  six  months,  (2)  has  resided  con- 
tinuously within  the  United  States  from 
the  date  of  the  petition  up  to  the  time  of 
admission  to  cltleenshlp.  and  (3)  during  all 
the  periods  referred  to  In  this  subsection  has 
been  and  stlU  Is  a  person  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  well  dis- 
posed to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the 
United    States. 

•  •  •  •  * 

•(e)  In  determining  whether  the  petitioner 
has  sustained  the  burden  of  establishing  good 
moral  character  and  the  other  qualifications 
for  citizenship  specified  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  the  court  shall  not  be  limited  to 
the  petitioner's  conduct  during  the  five  years 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  petition,  but  may 
take  Into  consideration  as  a  basis  for  such 
determination  the  petitioner's  conduct  and 
acta  at  any  time  prior  to  that  period." 

The  sjxjuse  of  a  U.S.  citizen  may  be  eligible 
for  naturalization  after  3  years'  residence. 
The  Congess  has  also  provided  for  expeditious 
naturalization  for  those  who  serve  In  the 
\rmed  Forces  daring  periods  of  combat 
actl^^lty. 

Prior  to  the  holding  of  a  final  hearing  upon 
a  petition  for  naturalization  a  personal  In- 
vestigation of  the  petitioner  Is  conducted. 
Every  (WmW  hearing  upon  a  petition  for 
naturalization  Is  held  In  open  court  before  a 
Judge,  and  the  petitioner  and  witnesses  are 
examined  under  oath. 

Before  being  admitted  to  citizenship,  the 
petitioner  must  take  an  oath  in  open  court 
111  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  (2)  to  renounce  and  abjure 
absolutely  and  entirely  all  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state, 
or  sovereignty  of  whom  or  which  the  peti- 
tioner was  before  a  subject  or  citizen:  (3i  to 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domesftlc:  (4)  to  bear  true  faith 
and  allegiance  to  the  same;  and  (5)  (A) 
to  bear  arms  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
when  required  by  the  law.  or  iBi  to  perform 
noncombatant  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  when  required  by  the 
law.  or  iC)  to  perform  work  of  national  Im- 
portance under  civilian  direction  when  re- 
quired by  the  law. 

The  provisions  cot  section  336(c)  historically 
have  barred  the  taking  of  the  final  oath  and 
acquisition  of  citizenship  within  the  60-day 
period  prior  to  general  elections.  While  the 
statute  permitted  the  scheduling  of  final 
naturalization  hearings  during  this  period, 
the  petitioner  was  prohibited  from  taking 
the  oath  until  10  days  had  elapsed  following 
the  election. 

This  prohibition  was  added  to  the  natxiral- 
Izatlon  laws  many  years  ago  at  a  time  when 
election  frauds  were  being  committed  by  per- 
sons who  were  alleged  to  seek  out  aliens  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  their  votes.  Alleged- 
ly the  aliens  were  rushed  through  the  nat- 
uralization process  on  election  day  In  order 
to  vote  as  directed  by  political  bosses.  The 
5-year  residence  requirement  and  other  safe- 
guards since  written  into  the  Immigration 
Act  plus  the  stricter  election  laws  enacted  by 
States  and  local  Jurisdictions  now  etfectively 
prevent  such  abuses.  It  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  committee  that  the  bar  no  longer  .serves 
any  useful  purpose  and  should  be  removed 
from  the  law. 

As  amended,  section  336 lo  will  provide, 
as  does  present  law,  that  no  final  hearing 
shall  be  held  on  any  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion nor  shall  any  person  be  naturalized  nor 
any  certificate  of  naturalization  be  Issued 
by  any  court  within  a  period  of  30  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  petition  for  naturalization. 
The  discretionary  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  waive  such  30-day  period  in  In- 
dividual cases  If  he  finds  the  waiver  will  be 
In  the  public  Interest  Is  continued,  but  the 
amended  language  omits  the  requirement 
that  the  Attorney  General  must  make  an  af- 
firmative finding  that  the  waiver  will  pro- 


mote the  security  of  the  United  States.  Ex- 
perience In  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
vision as  presently  written  has  shown  that 
an  affirmative  finding  that  the  waiver  would 
promote  the  security  of  the  United  States 
CBOi  be  made  In  behalf  of  relatively  few 
petitioners  for  naturalization.  The  commit- 
tee Is  aware  of  situations  where  it  would  be 
In  the  public  interest  to  grant  the  waiver,  but 
the  Attorney  General  Is  precluded  by  the  af- 
firmative security  requirement.  Since  a 
waiver  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
be  granted  unless  the  petitioner's  qualifica- 
tions to  be  naturalized  had  been  fully  estab- 
lished, It  Is  believed  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral should  be  permitted  to  exercise  this  dis- 
cretionary a\ithorlty  whenever  such  case 
would  be  m  the  public  Interest  In  meritorious 
cases,  even  though  the  action  would  not  In- 
volve promotion  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  any 
waiver  granted  would  not  be  contrary  to  the 
national  security. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TION FOR  STANDARD  REFERENCE 
DATA    ACT 

The  bill  tH.R.  4284 1  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  Standard 
Reference  Data  Act  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  91-536).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PVTRPOSE 

H.R.  4248  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  such 
sums  its  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
Standard  Reference  Data  Act  during  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971.  but  not  to  exceed  a 
total  of  $6  million. 

BACK0ROt7ND    AND    NEED 

The  Standard  Reference  Data  Act.  Public 
Law  90-396,  enacted  July  11,  1968,  declared 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  make  critically 
evaluated  reference  data  readily  available  to 
scientists,  engineers,  and  the  general  public. 
It  directed  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
carry  out  this  policy  by  providing  for  the 
collection,  compilation,  critical  evaluation, 
publication,  and  dissemination  of  standard 
reference  data. 

Reference  data  are  the  results  of  quanti- 
tative measurements  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  substances.  These 
numbers  represent  the  properties  of  mate- 
rials stich  as  their  melting  points,  strength, 
density,  electrical  resistance,  etc.  which  are 
needed  by  engineers  and  scientists  In  their 
dally  work.  The  scientist  conducting  en- 
vironmental pollution  research  in  a  univer- 
sity laboratory  aixd  the  engineer  designing  a 
new  product  or  process  In  Industry  are 
equally  dependent  upon  the  ready  availabil- 
ity of  reliable  reference  data  concerning  the 
materials  with  which  they  work. 

These  data  are  determined  through  experi- 
mental measurements  performed  In  thou- 
sands of  research  laboratories  throughout  the 
world.  The  results  of  this  research  normally 
are  reported  in  various  scientific  and  tech- 
nical publications.  However,  because  of  the 
enormous  Increase  In  the  voliune  of  such 
literature  In  recent  years.  It  Is  often  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  the  individual  scientist  or 
engineer  to  locate  a  particular  value  that  he 
needs  among  the  millions  of  published  re- 
p)orts.  In  addition,  unless  he  Is  an  expert 
in  the  i>artlcular  field  Involved,  he  may  not 
be  able  to  determine  whether  the  reported 
value  Is  reliable  even  If  he  finds  one.  As  a 
consequence,  scientists  and  engineers  have 


become  increasingly  dependent  upon  com- 
pilations of  frequently  used  reference  data 
in  the  form  of  tables  and  handbooks 

In  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  re- 
liable standardized  scientific  and  technical 
reference  data  to  the  progress  of  the  Nation's 
science  and  technology,  the  90th  Congress 
approved  Public  Law  90-396  to  facilitate  the 
operation  of  the  National  Standard  Reference 
Data  System  by  the  Dep\rtment  of  Com- 
merce Under  this  system,  a  small  program 
management  office  In  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  provides  leadership,  coordina- 
tion, and  financial  stipjxirt  for  numerous 
data  centers  located  throughout  the  coun- 
try In  laboratories  'vhere  special  competence 
exists  for  the  evaluation  of  various  typ>es  of 
data.  These  centers  undertake  a  continuing 
survey  of  the  technical  literature  in  their 
field,  select  Important  values,  and  subject 
them  to  a  critical  ev.iluatlon  by  experts  to 
determine  how  reliable  they  are.  These  crit- 
ically evaluated  data  are  then  arranged  In 
convenient  orderly  collections  for  publica- 
tion as  standard  reference  data  which  can 
be  used  with  confidence  by  all  members  of 
the  scientific  and  technical  community. 

The  ready  availability  of  reliable  reference 
data  contributes  to  Important  savings  of 
technical  manpower  that  might  otherwi.se  be 
devoted  to  extensive  literature  searches,  or 
to  research  which  merely  duplicates  earlier 
efforts.  It  further  reduces  the  chance  of 
costly  errors  In  designs  based  on  unreliable 
data,  and  generally  expedites  the  progress  of 
research  and  development  efforts  that  are  of 
vital  Importance  to  Government.  Industry, 
and  the  general  public. 

The  authorized  level  of  operation  of  the 
standard  reference  data  program  during  fis- 
cal year  1969  was  81.86  million  H.R  4284 
would  authorize  a  total  of  $6  million  to  op- 
erate the  program  during  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971.  This  would  permit  continued  sup- 
port of  ongoing  efforts  and  orderly  expan- 
sion of  the  program  to  more  adequately 
meet  national  needs  as  was  contemplated 
at  the  time  of  enactment  of  the  Standard 
Reference  Data  Act.  Ttit  level  of  effort  on 
several  existing  data  collection  projects  will 
be  Increased  to  prodvice  critical  reviews  and 
data  compilations  at  a  faster  rate.  In  addi- 
tion, services  of  qualified  scientists  in  aca- 
demic institutions  and  other  national  labo- 
ratories will  be  obtained  under  contract  or 
other  suitable  arrangement  to  initiate  cer- 
tain new  projects  aimed  at  filling  Impor- 
tant gaps  in  existing  data  collections. 

In  particular,  a  new  data  center  Is  planned 
to  focus  on  data  pertaining  to  chemical  re- 
actions in  solutions  since  such  data  are  vital 
In  the  development  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol procedures.  Evaluated  data  also  are 
needed  on  pressure-volume-temperature  re- 
lationships in  gases.  These  properties  are  Im- 
portant in  studies  of  the  atmosphere  as  well 
as  In  the  development  of  combustion  and 
refrigeration  systems  and  of  various  new  ma- 
terials. During  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971, 
efforts  will  be  initiated  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  computerized  standard  reference 
data  files.  Including  expyerlments  in  remote 
access  to  data  files,  as  a  part  of  continuing 
efforts  to  make  the  information  services  of 
the  National  Standard  Reference  Data  Sys- 
tem more  reisponsive  and  efficient  in  meeting 
national  needs. 

PROVISIONS 

The  bin  contains  a  single  provision  which 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  of  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971.  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $6  million, 
to  cany  out  the  purposes  of  the  Standard 
Reference  Data  Act  (Public  Law  90-396;  82 
Stat.  339)." 

COST 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
operate  the  standard  reference  data  pro- 
gram for  2  years  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1970,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $6  million. 
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The  budget  request  of  the  current  adminis- 
tration Includes  approximately  $2.4  million 
for  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1970. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  COMMERCE  TO  MAKE 
SPECIAL  STUDIES,  TO  PROVIDE 
SERVICES,  AND  TO  ENGAGE  IN 
JOINT  PROJECTS,  AND  FOR  OTH- 
ER PURPOSES 

The  bill  <S.  1170  >  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  make  spe- 
cial studies,  to  provide  services,  and  to 
engage  in  joint  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.   1170 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized,  upon 
the  request  of  any  person,  firm,  organiza- 
tion, or  others,  public  or  private,  to  make 
special  studies  on  matters  within  the  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Commerce; 
to  prepare  frona  its  records  special  com- 
pilations, lists,  bulletins,  or  reports;  to  per- 
form the  functions  authorized  by  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  September  9,  1950  (64  Stat.  823; 
15  use.  1152);  and  to  furnish  tran.scrlpts 
or  copies  of  Its  studies,  compilations,  and 
other  records;  upon  the  payment  of  the 
actual  or  estimated  cost  of  such  special  work. 

In  the  case  of  nonprofit  organizations, 
research  organizations,  or  public  organiza- 
tions or  agencies,  the  Secretary  may  engage 
in  Joint  projects,  or  perform  services,  on 
matters  of  mutual  interest,  the  cost  of  which 
shall  be  apportioned  equitably,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  who  may,  however,  waive 
payment  of  any  portion  of  such  costs  by 
others,  when  authorized  to  do  so  under 
regulations  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Sec.  2.  All  payments  lor  work  or  services 
performed  or  to  be  performed  under  this 
Act  shall  be  deposited  in  a  separate  account 
or  accounts  which  may  be  used  to  pay  direct- 
ly the  costs  of  such  work  or  services,  to  repay 
or  make  advances  to  appropriations  or  funds 
which  do  or  will  Initially  bear  all  or  part  of 
such  costs,  or  to  refund  excess  sums  when 
necessary;  Provided.  That  said  receipts  may 
be  credited  to  a  working  capital  fund  other- 
wise established  by  law,  and  used  under  the 
law  governing  said  funds,  if  the  fund  is 
available  for  use  by  the  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  which  is  responsible  for 
performing  the  work  or  services  for  which 
payment  is  received.  Acts  appropriating 
funds  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  may 
Include  provisions  limiting  annual  expendi- 
ture from  said  account  or  accounts. 

Sec.  3.  The  following  laws,  or  parts  of  laws, 
are  hereby  repealed : 

( a )  That  proviso  in  the  Act  of  March  1 , 
1919  (ch.  86,  sec.  1.  at  40  Stat.  1256),  which 
reads  as  follows:  "Provided  further.  That  all 
moneys  hereafter  received  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  In  payment 
of  photographic  and  other  mechanical  repro- 
duction of  special  statistical  compilations 
from  its  records  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  receipt." 

(b)  The  Act  of  May  27,  1935  (ch.  148,  49 
Stat.  292;  15  U.S.C.  189a,  192,  192a). 

(C)  The  proviso  in  the  Act  of  May  15,  1936 
(Ch.  405,  sec.  1,  at  49  Stat.  1335  (15  U.S.C. 
189)),  which  reads  as  follows;  "Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  make 
such  Charges  as  he  deems  reasonable  for  lists 
of  foreign  buyers,  special  statistical  services, 
special  commodity  news  bulletins,  and  World 
Trade  Directory  Reports,  and  the  amounts 
collected  therefrom  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts." 


(d)  The  Act  of  December  19,  1942  (ch.  780. 
56  Stat.  1067;  15  U.S.C.  1520) . 

(e)  The  proviso  in  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
September  9.  1950  (64  Stat.  823;  16  U.S.C 
1153),  which  reads  as  follows:  "Provided, 
That  all  moneys  hereafter  received  by  the 
Secretary  in  payment  for  publications  under 
this  Act  shall  be  deposited  in  a  special  ac- 
count In  the  Treasury,  such  account  to  be 
available,  subject  to  authorization  In  any 
appropriation  Act,  for  reimbursing  any  ap- 
propriation then  current  and  chargeable  for 
the  cost  of  furnishing  copies  or  reproduc- 
tions as  herein  authorized,  and  for  making 
refunds  to  organizations  and  Individuals 
when  entitled  thereto:  And  provided  further. 
That  an  appropriation  relmbnrsed  by  this 
special  account  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  original  appropriation." 

(f)  The  proviso  in  title  ni  of  the  Act  of 
October  22.  1951  (ch.  533.  title  III,  section 
301  at  65  Stat.  586,  16  U.S.C.  1153a),  which 
reads  as  follows:  "Provided,  That  moneys 
hereafter  received  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  said  Act  of  September  9. 
1950,  for  publications  provided  thereunder, 
shall  be  available  for  reimbursing  any  ap- 
propriation as  provided  by  said  section." 

Sec.  4.  Except  as  to  those  laws  expressly 
repealed  herein,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
alter,  amend,  modify,  or  repeal  any  existing 
law  prescribing  fees  or  charges  or  authorizing 
the  prescribing  of  fees  or  charges  for  services 
performed  or  for  any  publication  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  or  any  of  its 
several  bureaus  or  offices. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-537),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTRPOSE   OF  THE   BILL 

S.  1170  would  provide  more  uniform  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
undertake  upon  request  special  studies  on 
matters  within  the  province  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  to  prepare  from  records 
of  the  Department  special  tabulations  and 
repwrts.  and  to  ftirnlsh  transcripts  or  copies 
of  Department  records  upon  payment  of  the 
cost  of  such  work;  and  In  the  case  of  non- 
profit and  research  organizations,  or  Oov- 
ernment  agencies,  to  engage  In  Joint  projects 
or  perform  services  on  matters  of  mutual 
interests  with  an  equitable  sharing  of  costs. 
S.  1170  would  also  repeal  several  statutes 
which  are  no  longer  used,  or  which  are  In- 
consistent with  Its  provisions. 

BACKCROtTND  AND  NEED 

The  Department  of  Commerce  collects  a 
wide  range  of  economic  and  scientific  data. 
Within  limits  of  available  funds.  It  makes 
available  to  the  general  public  the  most  es- 
sential and  widely  useful  data  through  news 
media,  or  printed  reports  and  charts.  A  great 
deal  more  information  than  Is  generally  pub- 
lished Is  available  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce files  for  special  tabulations,  studies, 
and  research.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  make  Information  which  Is  not  con- 
fidential or  tabulations  thereof  available  to 
the  public  upon  request  and  upon  payment 
of  the  full  cost  of  the  special  service  Involved 
Where  there  Is  a  public  Interest  In  the  re- 
sults, supplementary  data  Is  collected  and 
published  at  cost,  or  where  authorized,  on  a 
sharing  of  cost. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  now  has  au- 
thority under  a  number  of  different  statutes 
to  perform  services  for  other  Government 
agencies  and  the  public  on  a  cost  basis.  TTiese 
statutes  are  conflicting  or  overlapping  and 
vary  as  to  the  extent  to  which  payment  may 
be  required  for  the  seirlces  and  the  use  of 


the  funds  received  In  payment  for  Such  serv- 
ices. S.  1170  would  repeal  a  number  of  these 
statutes  and  substitute  for  them  general 
uniform  authority. 

Establishment  of  uniform  authority  and 
practice  with  respect  to  the  charging  for 
special  studies  and  services  will  facilitate  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  make  it  pxDssible  to  widen  its  range 
of  Services  and  Information  available  to  the 
public  at  no  additional  expense  to  the  tax- 
payer. Similarly  the  authority  to  conduct 
Joint  projects  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  with 
nonprofit  or  research  organizations,  and  pub- 
lic bodies,  would  enable  the  Department  to 
expand  basic  knowledge  In  lmp>ortant  fields 
with  less  appropriations  than  would  other- 
wise be  required. 

Examples  of  types  of  services  which  will  be 
facilitated  by  S.  1170  follow: 

1.  U.S.  Travel  Service 

Joint  advertising  ventures. — The  U.S. 
Travel  Service  is  planning  a  travel  to  U.S. 
promotion  at  the  Osaka  Pair  scheduled  for 
next  year.  They  are  trying  to  obtain  con- 
tributions from  various  segments  of  the 
travel  Industry  to  Invest  part  of  the  S200,CK)0 
which  the  promotion  will  approximately  cost. 
In  addition.  USTS  has  engaged  In  Joint  pro- 
motions with  various  elements  of  the  travel 
industry,  such  as  V^SIT  USA  advertising  with 
SAS  Airlines  in  Scandinavian  countries 

2.  Patent  Office 

Joint  project. — At  the  present,  the  Patent 
Office  Is  exchanging  with  Sweden  and  Ger- 
many Information  on  patent  searches  which 
Is  limited  to  Identifying  patent  numbers.  A 
similar  arrangement  is  being  negotiated  with 
Japan.  But  Patent  Office  cannot  supply  copies 
of  patent  search  materials  which  were  de- 
veloped In  the  patent  examination  process 
because  of  the  cost  Involved  and  no  provision 
in  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose  If  costs 
would  be  recovered  from  foreign  countries, 
this  material  could  be  supplied. 

3  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration 
Services  to  States — Prom  time  to  time. 
States  request  E3SSA  to  supply  aerial  photo- 
graphs of  their  shore  coast,  and  terrain  fea- 
tures. This  may  involve  3.000  to  4.000  photo- 
graphs per  request  at  a  substantial  cost  to 
ESSA.  If  reimbursement  to  the  appropria- 
tion were  authorized.  ESSA  could  supply  all 
State  requests  for  such  photographs 

4.  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Special  services.- — Because  of  lack  of  au- 
thority which  the  proposed  legislation  would 
grant,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
not  been  able  to  perform  specialized  services 
for  which  It  wovUd  be  paid  by  private  foreign 
organizations. 


BILL    PASSED    OVER 

The  bill  <S.  2869)  to  revise  the  crimi- 
nal law  procedure  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purp>oses  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


SUBCOMMnTEE    ON    INTERNAL 
SECURITY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  272 1  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarj'.  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.    Res.    272 

Resolved,    That    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary   Is    hereby    authorized    to   expend 

from    the    contingent    fund    of    the    Senate 

$2,100,   in   addition   to   the  amount,   and   for 
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the  same  purposee  and  during  the  same 
period  specified  In  Senate  Resolution  33. 
Ninetieth  Congree*.  agreed  to  February  17, 
1967. 

Mr.  MANSFIELO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-540).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  272  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  expend  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  $3,100  In 
addition  to  the  aanount  and  for  the  same 
purposes  and  during  the  same  period  speci- 
fied In  Senate  Resolution  33.  90th  Congress, 
agreed  to  February  17,  1967.  The  authoriza- 
tion Is  required  to  enable  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  to  pay  certain  obU- 
gatlons  It  Incurred  late  In  the  90th  Congress. 


Committee  on  Commerce,  or  any  dvUy  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  from  Febru- 
ary 1,  1969,  through  Janviary  31,  1970.  to 
examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to — 

( 1 )  Interstate  commerce  generally.  Includ- 
ing consumer  protection; 

(2)  Foreign  oommeroe  generally; 

(3)  Transportation  generally; 

(4)  Maritime  matters; 

(5)  Interoceanlo  canals; 

(8)  Domestic  surface  transportation.  In- 
cluding pipelines  and  highway  safety; 

( 7 )  Communications,  Including  a  complete 
review  of  national  and  International  tele- 
communications and  the  use  of  communica- 
tions satellites; 

(8)  Federal  power  matters; 

(9)  Civil  aeronautics; 

(10)  Fisheries   and   wildlife; 

(11)  Marine  sciences;  and 

(12)  Weather  services  and  modification. 
Including  the  use  of  weather  satellites. 


COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON  THE  TAX 
REFORM  ACT  OP   1969 

The  rewHutlon  (S.  Res.  281)  author- 
izinr  the  iDTinting  of  additional  copies  of 
the  Senate  report  on  H.R.  13270.  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  281 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  one  thousand 
Ave  hundred  additional  copies  of  its  report 
on  H.R.  13270,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-541 1 .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  281  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  1.500  additional  copies  of  its 
report  on  H  R.  13270,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969 

The  printing-ccst  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  ;is  follows 

Printtng-cost  estimate 
l.aOQ   additional  copies,  at  $800  per 

thousand    $1,200 


EXPENDITURES    BY    THE   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMERCE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  284  >    author- 
izing   additional    expenditures    by    the 
Committee  on  Commerce  was  cons.dered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
3    Res.   284 

Resolied.  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce Is  hereby  authorized  to  expend,  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  $75,000. 
in  addition  to  the  amount,  and  (or  the  same 
purposes  and  during  the  same  period,  speci- 
fied in  Senate  Resolution  79.  Ninety-first 
Congress,   agreed   to   February    17,    1969. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-5421,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  79,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  on  February  17,  1969,  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  not  to  exceed  $550,000  by  the 


SEPARATION  OF  POWERS  AND  THE 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES:  CASES 
AND  SELECTED  READINGS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  44)  to  authorize  printing  of  manu- 
scripts entitled  "Separation  of  Powers 
and  Independent  Agencies:  Cases  and 
Selected  Readings,"  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as 
follows : 

S.  Con.  Rxs.  44 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  manu- 
script entitled  "SeparaOon  of  Powers  and  the 
Independent  Agencies:  Cases  and  Selected 
Readings",  prepared  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
one  thousand  additional  copies  of  the  docu- 
ment authorized  by  Section  1  of  this  con- 
current resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-5431.  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  44  would 
provide  (1)  th.it  the  manuscript  entitled 
■Separ.itlon  of  P.owcrs  and  the  Independent 
.'Vt;enL'ies:  C  ise-^  and  Seler'ted  Readings",  pre- 
pared for  the  Siibci  mmittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  of  the  S»mte  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlciarv  by  the  Legi.'latlve  Reference  Service 
of  the  Llbr.irv  of  C;  n'<ress.  be  printed  as  a 
Senat?  document;  and  i2)  th.it  there  be 
printed  for  'he  i;5e  1 1  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judlciiry  1000  additional  copies  of 
such  dccumeat 

The  printing-ccst  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

P:  iin^cj-ccst  estimate 
To    print   as   a   document    (1,500 

copies)      $27,605.42 

1.000  additional  rcples 2.270.25 


entitled  "Handbook  for  Small  Business" 
as  a  Senate  document  was  considered 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  46 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  entitled  "Handbook  for 
Small  Business,  3rd  EdlUon,  1969,"  explain- 
ing programs  of  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  offices,  and  commissions  of  benefit 
to  Small  business  and  operating  pursuant  to 
various  statutes  enacted  by  the  Congress,  be 
printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment; and  that  there  be  printed  twenty- 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  additional 
copies  of  such  document,  of  which  twenty- 
three  thousand  two  hundred  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  and  five  thousand 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small   Business. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-544).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46  would 
provide  ( 1 )  that  a  publication  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  en- 
titled "Handbook  for  Small  Business.  3rd 
Edition,  1969,"  explaining  programs  of  Fed- 
eral departments,  agencies,  offices,  and  com- 
missions of  benefit  to  small  business  and 
operating  pursuant  to  various  statutes  en- 
acted by  Congress,  be  printed  with  illustra- 
tions, as  a  Senate  document;  and  (2)  that 
there  be  printed  28.200  additional  copies  of 
such  document  of  which  23.200  would  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  and  5.000  would  be  for 
the  use  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small   Business. 

The  prlntlng-coet  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Pnnf<nj7-cost  estimate 
To   print   as  a  document    (1.500 

copies)     $10,624.55 

28.200      additional      copies,      at 

$256  27  per  thousand 8,044.61 


Total  estimated  cost.  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion   44 29,875.67 


HANDBOOK   FOR   SMALL 
BUSINESS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
46 1  authoriz'.ng  the  printing  of  a  report 


Total    estimated    cost,    S. 
Con.   Res.  46 


18.699.  16 


PROVIDING  EQUIPMENT  FOR  USE  IN 
OFFICES  OF  MEMBERS.  OFFICERS, 
AND  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  bill  iH.R.  13949)  to  provide  cer- 
tain equipment  for  use  In  the  ofiBces  of 
Members,  officers,  and  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  91-545*,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordeied  to  te  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

H.R.  13949  would  revise  the  existing  offloe- 
equlpment  program  for  Members,  officers,  and 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  ( 1 1  consolidating  all  equipment  under 
one  monetary  allowance,  (2)  Improving  phys- 
ical control  over  the  equipment.  (3)  permit- 
ting more  flexibility  of  choice  to  Members, 
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and  (4)  granting  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  authority  to  adjust  the  pro- 
gram to  conform  to  changing  needs. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  background 
and  purposes  of  H.R.  13949  is  contained  in 
the  report  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration thereon  (H.  Rept.  91-582).  the 
pertinent  excerpt  from  which  Is  as  follows: 
1  Excerpt  from  House  Report  91-682  to 
accompany  H.R.  13949] 

"BACKGROUND 

"The  office  equipment  program  In  Its  pres- 
ent general  form  began  In  1951  and  has  un- 
dergone adjustments  designed  to  meet  the 
ever-Increasing  needs  and  workload  of  a  con- 
gressional office.  The  adjustments,  however, 
have  not  kept  pace  with  a  Member's  work- 
load, changing  times,  and  Improvements  In 
the  equipment  field. 

"In  1951  the  equipment  allowance  was  es- 
tablished at  $1,500  per  Member.  This  Initial 
allowance  was  soon  recognized  as  Inadequate 
and  In  1953  the  allowance  was  increased  to 
$2,500  per  Member.  In  addition  at  that  time 
a  limitation  on  type  and  amount  of  equip- 
ment was  established  at  not  more  than  two 
each  of  the  following  five  general  types:  ad- 
dressing machines,  automatic  typewriters, 
electric  typewriters,  dictating  and  transcrib- 
ing machines,  and  duplicating  machines. 

"In  1956  Congress  authorized  a  deprecia- 
tion schedule  which  enabled  a  Member  to 
regain  part  of  the  original  cost  of  the  equip- 
ment. The  depreciation  was  set  at  10  percent 
per  annum  of  the  book  value.  Further,  at  this 
time  the  Clerk  of  the  House  was  authorized 
to  furnish  two  electric  typ>ewriters  without 
charge  against  a  Member's  equipment  allow- 
ance. 

"In  1961,  Public  Law  87-107  amended  the 
law  to  provide  that  Members  having  con- 
stituencies under  500,000  may  have  up  to 
three  electric  typewriters  without  charge 
against  the  electrical  and  mechanical  equip- 
ment allowance.  The  allowance  for  Members 
having  constituencies  above  500.000  was  in- 
creased to  $3,000,  and  the  number  of  electric 
typewriters  to  be  furnished  without  charge 
against  the  Member's  equipment  allowance 
was  Increased  to  tovoc. 

"In  1965  the  general  typ^  of  equipment 
was  amended  to  Include  automatic  letter 
openers  and  automatic  letter  sealers. 

"Later  in  1965  the  number  of  electric  type- 
vmriters  to  be  furnished  without  charge  was 
increased  by  one,  thus  allowing  up  to  four 
machines  for  Members  representing  constitu- 
encies under  500.000  In  population,  and  five 
machines  for  those  representing  districts  over 
500,000.  This  law  provided  that  one  of  these 
electric  typewriters  may  be  an  automatic 
typewriter. 

"The  last  adjustment  was  In  1967  when 
the  number  of  electric  typewriters  to  be  fur- 
nished without  charge  against  a  Member's 
equipment  allowance  was  increased  from  four 
to  five  for  districts  under  500,000  population, 
and  from  five  to  six  for  districts  over  500,000 
population. 

"This  committee  has  continuously  received 
complaints  relating  to  the  equipment  pro- 
gram which  emphasize  the  need  for  a  full 
revamping  of  the  entire  program.  The  revi- 
sions provided  In  H.R.  13949  are  designed 
to  bring  about  the  Improvements  needed  to 
place  our  office  equipment  program  on  a 
modern  and  efficient  basis  which  will  operate 
satisfactorily  for  all  Members  In  providing 
the  tools  needed  to  take  care  of  congres- 
sional requirements  and  obligations. 

"PtTRPOSK 

"The  purpose  of  H.R.  13949  Is  to  revise  the 
office  equipment  program  for  Members  and 
committees  in  order  to  consolidate  all  equip- 
ment under  one  monetary  allowance,  to  im- 
prove physical  control  over  the  equipment, 
and  to  permit  more  flexibility  to  Members  in 
obtaining  the  equipment  necessary  to  meet 
their  varying  operating  needs  as  follows : 

"1.  It  permits  adjustment  of  the  monetary 
allowance  to  Members  by  the  Committee  on 


House  Administration,  without  further  legis- 
lation, as  the  need  of  Members  or  the  cost  of 
equipment  changes. 

"2.  It  provides  for  improvement  in  the  ac- 
countability of  equipment  furnished  under 
the  program  by  requiring  regular  Inventories 
and  a  procedure  for  handling  lost,  stolen, 
or  damaged  items. 

"3.  It  facilitates  the  disposal  of  equipment 
In  a  Member's  office  which  Is  mechanically 
unsatisfactory  or  obsolete  due  to  changes 
in  design. 

"4.  It  affords  new  Members  more  flexibility 
In  setting  up  their  offices  by  allowing  them 
to  dispose  of  unwanted  equipment  and  ac- 
quire equipment  that  will  meet  their  operat- 
ing needs. 

"5.  It  will  allow  Members  a  wider  selection 
of  types  of  equipment  which  are  now  limited 
by  law. 

"Under  the  existing  program  a  Member  who 
represents  a  district  under  500,000  in  popu- 
lation has  an  allowance  of  $2,500  (a  figure  set 
in  1953)  plus  five  electric  tjrpewriters  fur- 
nished without  charge  against  the  allowance. 
A  Member  who  represents  a  district  over  500,- 
000  in  population  has  an  allowance  of  $3,000 
plus  six  electric  typewriters  furnished  with- 
out charge  against  the  allowance.  One  of  the 
electric  typewriters  may  be  automatic. 

"Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13949  all 
Members  are  treated  equally  on  the  premise 
that  districts  will  be  of  a  more  uniform  size 
under  the  redlstrlctlng  plan  now  underway. 
Instead  of  one  portion  of  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment being  charged  to  a  Member's  equip- 
ment allowance  and  another  portion  to  the 
Clerk's  equipment  procurement  fund,  all 
equipment  costs  would  be  consolidated  into 
a  single  allowance  for  the  Member,  except 
that  one  automatic  typewriter  would  con- 
tinue to  be  furnished  without  charge  against 
a  Member's  equipment  aUowance.  All  equip- 
ment now  charged  to  a  Member,  Including 
electric  tjrpewriters,  would  be  entered  against 
the  allowance.  The  present  10-percent  de- 
preciation schedule  would  be  continued. 

"The  bill  allow  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  flexibility  in  its  administra- 
tion of  the  electrical  and  mechanical  office 
equipment  program  similar  to  that  which 
It  has  in  its  administration  of  the  House 
personnel  program  and  other  committee 
functions,  and  similar  to  the  authority  that 
the  House  Building  Commission  has  had  over 
furnishings  for  Members'  offices.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  authority  to  adjust  the 
office  equipment  program  to  conform  to  the 
changing  needs  of  the  Members,  without  the 
necessity  of  specific  legislation  for  each  rela- 
tively minor  change  will  result  in  a  fully  ef- 
fective and  satisfactory  program  for  Mem- 
bers with  sufficient  safeguards  to  maintain 
economy  and  full  utilization  of  modern  office 
equipment. 

"H.R.  13949  provides  that  regulations  of 
the  Conrmilttee  on  House  Administration 
shall  limit  the  total  value  of  office  equipment 
which  may  be  In  use  at  one  time  In  the  of- 
fice of  a  Member.  In  the  regulations  drafted 
under  this  bill  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration has  approved  a  maximum  of 
$5,500  In  depreciated  value  for  office  equip- 
ment In  each  Member's  office.  This  allowance 
was  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
allowance  ($2,500  or  $3,000)  plus  the  current 
cost  of  the  five  or  six  electric  typewriters  au- 
thorized under  the  separate  section  of  the 
present  law.  These  typewriters  range  in  cost 
from  $432  to  $635  each.  It  does  not  represent 
an  Increase  In  the  present  overall  equipment 
allowance  but  consolidates  the  allowance  in 
one  monetary  figure.  Thus,  a  Member  may  use 
the  entire  allowance  for  equipment  best 
suited  to  his  needs." 


FEDERAL  CONTESTED  ELECTION 
ACT 

The  bill  (H.R.  14195)  to  revise  the  law 
governing  contests  of  elections  of  Mem- 


bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-546),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

H.R.  14195  would  completely  revise  that 
existing  law  and  provide  a  more  efficient  and 
expeditious  means  by  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  could  resolve  any  election 
contests  before  It.  The  established  procedure 
for  Senate  election  contests  would  not  be 
altered  or  changed  in  any  respect  bv  H.R. 
14196. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  background 
and  purposes  of  HJl.  14195  is  contained  in 
the  report  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration thereon  (H.  Rept.  91-569).  the 
pertinent  pwrtlon  of  which  is  as  follows: 

BACKCROrrND 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  vested 
with  authority  to  judge  challenges  to  elec- 
tions of  its  Members  by  Article  I,  section  5, 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  which 
provides  that  "each  House  shall  be  the 
Judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  quali- 
fications of  its  own  Members."  Under  pre- 
vailing statutes,  rules,  and  precedents,  the 
House  may  adjudicate  the  question  of  the 
right  to  a  seat  in  any  of  the  following  cases: 

( 1 )  A  contest  Instituted  in  accordance  with 
the  contested  election  law  which  is  sought 
to  be  repealed  and  superseded  by  H  R    14195. 

( 2 )  A  protest  or  memorial  filed  in  the 
House  by  an  elector  of  the  district  involved. 

( 3 )  A  protest  or  memorial  filed  by  any 
other  person. 

(4)  A  motion  made  by  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

This  bill  does  not  alter  above  methods  2,  3, 
or  4. 

With  respect  to  the  substantive  grounds  of 
election  contests,  the  House  has  held  that 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  conclusions  of  elec- 
tion returns  qaade  by  official  canvassers  not- 
withstanding such  returns  are  in  strict  con- 
formity to  State  law,  but  may?  examine  the 
votes  and  correct  the  returns  I  Hinds'  637, 
774.  Although  most  laws  governing  the  elec- 
tions of  Representatives  In  Congress  are  State 
la'ws,  the  courts  of  a  State  have  no  direct 
power  to  judge  the  elections,  returns  and 
qualifications  of  Members.  II  Hinds'  969. 
However,  where  the  highest  court  of  a  State 
has  interpreted  the  State  law,  the  House  has 
concluded  that  It  should  generally  be  gov- 
erned by  this  Interpretation  (I  Hinds'  645. 
731;  11  Hinds'  1041.  1048),  but  does  not  con- 
sider itself  bound  by  such  interpretation.  'VI 
Hinds'  68.  The  Committee  on  Elections,  es- 
tablished by  the  First  Congress  in  1789.  was 
made  a  standing  committee  In  1794  Recog- 
nizing the  need  for  prescribed  procedures 
for  the  House's  adjudication  of  election  con- 
tests, the  Fifth  Congress  In  1798  passed  an 
act  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  taking  evidence 
In  cases  of  contested  elections  for  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  to  compel  the  attend*- 
ance  of  witnesses,'  which,  by  its  O'wn  terms. 
expired  at  the  end  of  the  Sixth  (Congress, 
first  session.  It  was  not  until  1851  that  the 
House  next  enacted  a  law  governing  proce- 
dures for  election  contests.  Substantially  the 
same  as  the  1798  act,  the  act  of  1851.  as 
amended,  is  the  existing  law.-  An  attempt  to 


'  Act  of  Jan.  23.  1798,  Fifth  Congress,  2d 
sess.,  vol.  1,  Stat,  at  L.  p  537;  debate  "Is  re- 
ported in  the  Annals  of  Congress,  vol.  9  pp. 
3704-3707. 

=  RS.  105-129  (2  U.S.C.  201-225):  act  of 
Mar,  2,   1875;    c.   119,  sec.  2.   18  Stat.  338    (2 
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make  major  improvements  In  roniested 
election  pro<-edures  failed  In  the  67tn  Con- 
gress when  the  bill  passed  the  House  In  1921. 
but  died  In  the  Senate  ■> 

Under  rule  XI,  9(k),  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (made  effective 
January  2,  1947.  as  a  part  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  60  Stat  8121  .  the 
Committee  on  Honse  Administration  has 
Jurisdiction  over  contested  election  cases 
This  committee  Includes  as  one  of  Its  sub- 
comlttees  the  former  Committee  on  Elections 
Hearings  in  contested  election  cases  are  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Elections  which  re- 
ports Its  determinations  to  the  full  commit- 
tee, which.  In  turn,  reports  to  the  House 
where  final  action  on  the  ca.'^e  Is  taken 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  In  July 
1968  on  a  predecessor  bill  (H.R.  18104),  vir- 
tually Identical  with  this  bill  Testimony  was 
taken  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Hou.se.  his  legal 
advisor  and  two  Members  who  had  been  In- 
volved In  contested  election  ca.ses.  As  a  result 
of  the  hearings,  certain  perfecting  amend- 
ments were  made  and  a  new  bill  (H  R  18797) 
incorporating  such  changes  was  Introduced 
and  later  reported  favorably  by  the  full  com- 
mittee without  amendment  However,  the 
bill  did  not  reach  the  floor  for  action  during 
the  gotlil  Congress  The  pending  bill  iHR 
14195)  c'on'talns  two  substantive  changes  in 
the  bin  reported  In  the  90th  Congress,  to  wit 
( 1 )  to  permit  contestee  to  move  for  a  mure 
definite  statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  con- 
test If  the  notice  of  contest  Is  so  vague  or 
ambiguous  that  contestee  cannot  frame  his 
aniwer  (.sec  4iC)  )  and  l2)  to  exclude  Satur- 
days, as  well  as  Svindays  and  legal  holidays 
from  the  time  periods  specified  In  the  bill 
(see  15ia))  The  purpose  of  these  changes 
Is  to  bring  the  procedure  Into  closer  con- 
formity with  th€  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure upon  which  the  contested  election 
procedures  prescribed  in  H  R   14195  are  ba.sed. 

Pt-RPOSE 

Election  contests  atfect  both  the  Integrity 
of  the  elected  process  and  of  the  legislative 
process  Election  challenges  may  Interfere 
with  the  discharge  of  public  duties  by  elected 
representatives  and  disrupt  the  normal  oper- 
ation of  the  Congress  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore, that  such  contests  be  determined  by 
the  House  under  modern  procedures  which 
provide  efficient,  expeditious  processing  of 
the  cases  and  a  full  opportunity  for  both 
parties  to  be  heard.  Historical  experience 
with  the  existing  law  has  demonstrated  Its 
inadequacies,   among  which  are  the  follow- 

Ihf?: 

( 1 )  The  question  of  who  has  standing  to 
Initiate  a  contest  has  been  made  unclear 
by  the"  House's  conflicting  Interpretation  of 
the  law  over  the  past  century 

(2 1  There  being  no  requirement  for  flling 
contest  papers  with  the  Clerk  until  testimony 
has  been  taken,  the  House  Is  us\ially  not 
officially  cognisant  of  the  case  until  several 
months  after  Ita   Inception. 

(3  I  Given  the  speed  of  modern  communi- 
cation and  transportation,  the  90  days  al- 
lowed for  taking  testimony  by  deposition  Is 
too  long. 

(4)  There  Is  no  clear  authority  for  con- 
testant to  take  testimony  if  contestee  fails 
to  answer  the  notice  of  contest. 

(5)  There  Is  no  procedure  for  challenging 
the  legal  sufficiency  of  the  notice  of  contest 
by  a  motion  In  the  nature  of  a  demurrer. 

(6)  Existing  law  does  not  provide  contestee 
with  any  means  of  compelling  contestant  to 
furnish    a    more    definite    statement    of    the 


use.  203) :  act  of  Miir.  3.  1879.  c    182.  sec.  1. 
20  Stat.  400  (2  use.  226) 

•HR.  7761.  67th  Congress,  first  sess  . 
passed  by  House  Oct  17.  1921:  see  61  Con- 
gressional Record  5997-5998.  6387-6403  for 
House  debate;  reported  by  Senate  Comm't- 
tes  on  Elections  and  Privileges  but  no  floor 
action  taken    61   Congressional  Record  G439. 


grounds   of    the   contest    In    the   event    the 
notice  of  contest  Is  vague  or  amblg\ious 

i7)  The  Clerk  la  required  to  decide  which 
portions  of  testimony  are  to  be  printed  if 
the   parties   fall    to   agree 

(8)  Witnesses  who  testify  on  deposition 
must  sign  the  transcript  of  depoeltion  There 
is   no   provision   for   waiver   of   signature 

(9)  The  75-cent-per-day  witness  fee  Is 
insutncient   by    contemporary    .standards 

I  10)  The  penalty  for  failure  of  a  witness 
to  appear  and  testify  at  a  deposition  is 
outdated  i  $20  forfeiture  plus  suit  costs  to  be 
recovered  by  party,  at  whose  Instance  witness 
was  cHlIed.  m  an  .icllon  for  debt  In  Federal 
court,  also  liable  to  Indictment  for  ml.sde- 
meanor  and  punishment  by  line  and  Im- 
prisonment of  unspecified  amount  and  dura- 
tion ) 

H  R  14195  would  completely  overhaul  and 
modernize  election  contest  procedures  in  the 
Hou.se  No  substantive  grounds  for  upsetting 
an  election  are  set  forth  In  the  bill  which 
Is  strictly  limited  to  setting  up  a  procedural 
fr.imework  for  the  prosecution,  defense  and 
disposition  of  an  election  challenge  patterned 
upon  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
used  for  more  than  20  years  In  the  Federal 
courts  Conflict  of  precedents  over  the  re- 
quired .standing  of  a  contestant  to  bring  a 
conte.st  would  be  resolved  by  the  bills  provi- 
sion that  only  a  candidate  claiming  a  right 
to  the  .seat  m.iv  use  the  statutory  proc«-dures 
to  challenge  an  election  A  candidate  Is  de- 
nned as  one  whose  name  was  on  the  official 
ballot  or  who  was  a  bona  fide  •■wr!te-ln" 
candidate  Beginning  with  the  notice  of  con- 
test, all  pleadings  must  be  filed  with  the 
Clerk,  thus  making  the  House  cognlz<int  of 
the  contest  from  Its  inception.  Other  pro- 
visions are  designed  to  jiermit  a  more  expedi- 
tious, orderly  and  cfBclent  means  of  adjudi- 
cating the  controversy  The  Interests  of  both 
parties  and  the  public  are  better  served  than 
under  existing  law 

TOPICAL    DIGEST 

Onlv  official  general  and  special  elections 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  are  covered. 
Prim.irv  eleciiuns  cannot  be  challenged  un- 
der this  act   I  sec   2i  a  »  > 

Contestant  musi  be  a  candidate  whose 
name  was  on  the  official  ballot  for  election 
to  the  House  or  who  was  a  bona  fide  ■write- 
in"  candidate  and  who  claims  a  right  to 
the  se.il   I  sec    2(b).  3(ai  I 

•Write-in  vote"  is  defined  broadly  enough 
to  embrace  ail  methixls  by  which  Slate  laws 
permit  the  casting  of  votes  for  candidates 
whose  names  are  not  printed  on  the  ballot 
(sec.  2ii)  ) 

The  con'est  Is  Initiated  by  notice  of  con- 
test fUed  with  the  Clerk  and  served  upon 
Uie  fpturned  Member  within  30  days  after 
the  (  fflolal  declaration  of  the  election  re- 
sults. The  notice  must  be  under  oath  and 
state  with  parllculanty  the  grounds  of  the 
congest  I  sec  3  ia( .  (b)  ) . 

Mode  of  service  of  notice  of  contest  and 
subsequent  papers  i^tnerally  follow  those 
in  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pnxedures  isecs. 
3ic).  5(a). (c) ) . 

Answer  shall  be  served  upon  contestant 
Within  30  day.s  after  service  of  notice  of  con- 
test and  .shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  (sees. 
4i  a  1 .  5(b)  )  . 

Challenge  to  the  legal  sufficiency  of  the 
notice  or  service  thereof  may  be  made  by 
contestee  prior  to  answer  by  a  motion  in  the 
nature  of  a  demurrer  (sec.  4  (b) ,  (c)  ) . 

Contestee  may  move  for  a  more  detailed 
statement  of  the  grounds  of  contest  If  the 
notice  of  contest  is  so  vague  or  ambiguous 
that  contestee  cannot  be  reasonably  required 
to  frame  his  answer;  If  the  committee  orders 
contestant  to  furnish  a  more  definite  state- 
ment and  he  fails  to  do  so.  the  case  may  be 
dismissed. 

Contestant  cannot  take  seat  from  returned 
Member  by  default.  Recognizing  the  public 
Interest  In  the  contest.  It  is  provided  that  the 


burden    of    prcxjf    remains    with    contestant 
despite  failure  of  contestee  to  defend  (see  6) . 

Modern  procedures  for  taking  testimony 
of  witnesses  by  deposition  are  prescrDaed;  the 
total  time  available  to  l>oth  parties  to  take 
testimony  is  70  days,  reduced  from  90  days 
under  existing  law  (sees  7,  8.  12).  Attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  production  of  docu- 
ments may  be  compelled  by  subpenas  issued 
by  Judges  or  clerks  of  Federal,  State  and 
local  courts  of  record  (see.  9) 

Witness  fees  and  travel  allowances  are 
same  as  those  paid  to  witnesses  before  House 
committees  (see.  10(b)  ). 

Penalty  for  witness  who  willfully  fails  to 
appear  or  testify  under  subpena  is  Identical 
to  penalty  for  conttimaclous  witnesses  t)efore 
Congress.  (Pine  of  $100  to  $1,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  1  to  12  months,  or  both;  sec.  11). 

Each  party  prints  his  brief  and  appendix 
at  his  own  expense,  subject  to  reimbursement 
of  reasonable  expenses  from  contingent  fund 
of  House  upon  allowance  by  Committee  on 
House  Administration  (sees.  13.  17).  Clerk  is 
relieved  of  responsibility  under  existing  law 
of  determining  portions  of  testimony  to  be 
printed  in  event  parties  cannot  agree.  Each 
party  prints  portions  he  deems  necessary. 

Formulas  for  computing  lime  are  specified: 
the  committee  has  power  to  enlarge  time  or 
excuse  failure  to  act  when  such  failure  Is  due 
to  excusable  neglect  (see.  15). 

Death  of  contestant  terminates  contest 
( sec.  16) . 

Reasonable  expenses  of  parties  incurred  In 
election  contest  case  may  be  reimbursed  from 
contingent  fund  of  House  upon  approval  of 
committee  isec.  17). 

Existing  law  Is  completely  repealed  (sec. 
IB). 


ROSETTA  JONES 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  286)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Ro.'-etta  Jones  was  considered 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  286 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Rosetta  Jones,  widow  of  Levi  Jones,  an  em- 
plovee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  as- 
signed to  duty  In  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  six 
months"  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


BLANNIE  E.  McATEE 

The  resolution  '  S.  Res.  287  >  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Blannie  E.  McAtee  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 
S.  Res.  287 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Blannie  E.  McAtee.  widow  of  James  McAtee, 
an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  six  months*  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  fu- 
neral  expenses   and   all   other   allowances. 


VALERIA  E.  RAINES 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  288)   to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Valeria  E.  Raines  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  288 
ResoUed.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby   is   authorized   and   directed   to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
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Valeria  E  Raines,  widow  of  William  P.  Raines. 
Senior,  an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  office 
buildings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclu- 
sive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  al- 
lowances 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  at  this 
time. 


YEA.  GRIZZLIES!  A  PERFECT 
SEASON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  inform  the  Senate  that  the 
University  of  Montana  on  Saturday  last 
won  its  10th  game  in  a  row  and  ha.s  fin- 
ished the  season  with  a  10-0  record.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  uni- 
versity that  it  has  been  able  to  achieve  a 
perfect,  undefeated,  and  untied  season. 
The  only  other  times  they  came  close 
was  in  1914  when  the  Grizzlies,  as  the 
university  football  team  is  called,  won  six 
and  tied  one  and  in  1909  when  they  had 
an  identical  mark. 

Montana  has  also  won  its  first  Big  Sky 
Conference  championship  and  the  first 
league  title  of  any  kind  in  the  history  of 
the  school.  The  record  of  the  Grizzlies  is 
as  follows: 

Montana: 

24  North   Dakota   University... 10 

31  University  of  South  Dakota 20 

52  Northern    Arizona 6 

20  Weber    17 

34  University  of  Idaho 9 

46  Idaho  State 36 

49  Portland    University 14 

7  Montana  State 6 

14  California  Polytechnic 0 

58  South  Dakota  State 0 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  joyfulness  of 
the  10th  victory  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  team,  there  was  a  time  for  silence 
and  thanks.  Linebacker  Marty  Frustacl 
led  the  entire  squad  and  others  in  the 
locker  room  in  a  postgame  prayer  in 
thanks  for  "outside  help"  received 
throughout  the  season. 

Montana  ranks  second  in  the  national 
ranking  among  the  smaller  colleges, 
be'ng  nosed  out  by  North  Dakota  State 
by  21  points  in  the  Associated  Press  polls 
and  29  points  in  the  UPI  polls. 

I  have  just  been  Informed  that  the 
University  of  Montana  has  been  selected 
to  participate  in  the  Camellia  Bowl  at 
Sacramento,  and  will  play  North  Da- 
kota State  on  that  occasion. 

To  Jack  Swarthout.  head  coach,  and 
his  capable  assistants  and  on  behalf  of 
the  entire  Montana  congressional  dele- 
!,'atlon,  I  extend  my  congratulations  and 
to  the  Grizzlies.  I  commend  them  for  a 
fine  season  and  a  job  well  done.  Go  get 
em,  GrizzUes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
various  news  articles  pertaining  to  the 
Grizzlies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

( Prom  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 

Nov.  16,  1969) 

Yea,  Grizzlies!  A  Pektect  Season 

(By  Mayo  Ashley) 

Missoula. — The    University    of     Montana 

presented     some     strong     arguments     here 


Saturday  to  back  their  contention  that 
they're  the  nation's  No.  1  small  college  team. 

The  Grizzlies  completely  humJliated  a  good 
South  Dakota  State  club  58-0  for  one  of  the 
biggest  victories  In  Montana  history.  The 
win  gives  the  Sllvertipe  the  first  unbeaten 
record  in  the  history  of  the  schcxjl.  The  1969 
record  of  10-0  also  could  give  the  Grizzlies 
the  top  spot  in  the  national  small  college 
poll  and  is  likely  l<i  produce  a  trip  to  the 
Camellia  Bowl. 

The  South  Dakota  State  Jackrabbits  came 
into  the  game  as  a  slight  underdog.  They  lost 
by  a  slim  20-13  score  last  weekend  to  the  na- 
tion's No.  1  team.  North  Dakota  State,  and 
were  figured  to,  be  a  strong  test  for  coach 
Jack  Swarthout's  Grizzlies. 

Such  was  not  she  case. 

Montana  started  a  bit  slowly  but  assumed 
command  of  the  game  early  in  the  first  f>e- 
rlod  and  from  there  on  South  Dakota  State 
fell  steadily  behind. 

After  receiving  the  opening  klckoff  Mon- 
tana needed  three  plays  to  get  a  first  down. 
Then  Les  Kent  was  held  for  no  gain  before 
the  floodgates  opened.  With  a  second  and  10 
on  the  Montana  34,  quarterback  Ray  Brum 
rolled  out  to  his  right  and  galloped  24  yards 
before  being  hit,  as  the  SDS  defender  made 
contact  he  flipped  a  short  lateral  to  Arnle 
Blancas.  The  fleet  junior  broke  two  tackles 
and  rolled  the  remaining  42  yards  to  the 
double  stripe.  With  12:34  stiii  left  in  the 
period  Dan  Worrell  kicked  the  extra  fKJint 
and  Montana  had  all. the  points  it  needed. 

The  two  teams  traded  the  ball  back  and 
forth  on  an  Interception  by  the  Grizzlies 
and  a  fumble  recovery  by  SDS  and  then,  late 
in  the  second  period,  came  the  turning  point 
of  the  game.  On  a  third  and  7,  the  Jack- 
rabbits'  Tim  Elliot  broke  loose  up  the  mid- 
dle and  went  92  yards  for  an  apparent  touch- 
down, but  a  clipping  penalty  i  ironically 
enough  an  unnecessary  one)  and  then  an 
unsportsmanlike-conduct  infraction  gave  the 
SDS  team  the  ball  on  their  own  43. 

Montana  held,  forced  the  visitors  to  punt 
and  then,  on  the  second  play  from  scrim- 
mage, Brtun  hit  Doug  Bain  with  a  pass  play 
that  covered  78  yards  to  the  pay  window. 
Worrell's  kick  made  it  14-0  and  South  Dakota 
State  was  a  beaten  team. 

The  rest  of  the  day  they  made  a  valiant 
attempt  to  stay  with  the  fired-up  Grizzlies, 
but  penalties,  some  bad  breaks  and  some 
great  defensive  plays  by  Montana  kept  them 
from  ever  threatening.  The  Grizzlies,  who 
have  had  several  days  full  of  bad  breaks  this 
year,  got  most  of  the  other  kind  Saturday. 
This,  plus  an  outstandin.g  performance  on 
offense  and  defense,  was  all  they  needed  for 
the  stunning  victory. 

Montana  got  a  17-0  lead  with  12:09  left 
in  the  second  period  on  a  39-yard  field  goal 
by  Worrell;  added  7  on  an  11 -yard  run  by 
Casey  Reilly  and  an  extra  point  by  Worrell 
at  10:12;  picked  up  7  more  on  a  12-yard  burst 
up  the  middle  by  Jeff  Hoffman  and  another 
kick  by  Worrell  and  then  topped  off  the  first 
half  with  a  50-yard  field  goal  at  2:30  by  Wor- 
rell. Worrell  also  attempted  a  55-yard  field 
goal  on  Montana's  final  series  of  the  half,  but 
this  was  short. 

With  a  34-0  halftlme  lead  and  the  mo- 
mentum going  their  way  the  only  question 
in  the  minds  of  the  large  partisan  crowd 
was  the  final  margin  of  victory. 

In  that  first  half  of  play,  the  Grizzlies  had 
the  ball  10  different  times  and  scored  on 
six  of  them.  This  points  up  their  domina- 
tion of  the  contest.  Things  evened  out  a  bit 
in  the  second  half,  but  not  much.  In  the  first 
30  minutes  of  play  the  Grizzlies  counted 
313  yards  total  offense  to  141  for  the  visitors. 

In  the  third  period,  after  Montana  had 
pupted  once  and  SDS  twice,  the  Grizzlies 
got  on  the  board  again  with  a  beautiful  8- 
yard  nin  to  the  corner  of  the  end  zone  by 
ReUly  with  the  automatic  toe  of  Worrell 
adding  the  extra  point.  The  very  next  time 
they  had  the  ball  the  GrizzUes  punched 
over   yet   another   touchdown   on   a   7-yard 


burst  by  Hoffman  after  sophomore  quarter- 
back Steve  Caputo  had  carried  32  yards. 
Worrell's  kick  made  it  48-0  with  5:40  left 
in  the  third  period.  Worrell  kicked  his  third 
field  goal  of  the  day  on  the  next  MontP.na 
series  from  the  47  and  the  Tips  had  a  61-0 
lead  entering  the  final  period 

Here  Swarthout  ojjened  the  gates  of  mercy. 

The  Missoula  club  emptied  the  bench  in 
the  final  quarter  as  everyone  got  a  chance 
at  some  action  and  this  led  to  the  most 
even  15  minutes  of  the  game.  The  only  Mon- 
tana score  in  the  fourth  period  came  with 
6:18  remaining  when  Les  Kent  slammed 
over  left  tackle  and  5  yards  to  the  double 
stripe.  Worrell's  kick  provided  the  final 
margin. 

Offensively,  Hoffman  led  the  Grizzly  club 
with  105  yards  in  12  carries,  while'  Kent 
added  72  on  10  and  Ochoa.  normally  a  punter, 
picked  up  65  on  9.  Blancas  too  turned  in 
a  brilliant  p>erfomiance.  one  of  his  best  of 
the  year  before  being  injured  late  in  the  sec- 
ond jjeriod.  Brum  was  his  usual  self,  leading* 
the  Grizzly  attack  with  poise  and  polish  In 
the  offensive  line.  Tuufull  Uperesa  was  par- 
ticularly noteworthy,  although  the  entire 
club  was  blo\^'lng  Jackrabblt  defenders  out 
of  the  hole  all  day.  Bain,  in  addition  to  his 
touchdown  pass,  turned  in  some  nice  block- 
ing. 

For  the  visitors,  the  top  rusher  was  Elliott 
with  78  yards  on  7  carries  The  Jackrabbits, 
normally  a  running  team,  went  to  the  air 
against  the  Grizzlies  and  had  the  ball  in 
the  zone  40  times  during  the  afternoon  They 
completed  15.  On  the  defensive  unit,  which 
got  plenty  of  work.  Jim  Langer,  Jim  Helnitz, 
Rick  Heard  and  Chuck  Kavanagh  did  most 
of  the  work.  Lack  of  help  for  these  four  plus 
a  tough  Montana  offense  and  defense  brought 
the  Silvertlps  their  first  perfect  season  A 
fitting   return   from    last   year's   2-7   record. 

Grizzlies:  58  to  0  Gets  No.  10 
(By  Bill  Schwanke) 

The  Montana  Grizzlies  pulled  their  offense 
out  of  a  two-week  case  of  the  blahs  Satur- 
day, score  less  than  three  minutes  into  the 
first  quarter,  and  roared  to  their  10th  win 
of  the  season  without  a  loss  by  blasting 
South  Dakota  State  58-0  before  8,500  wild 
fans  at  Domblaser  Stadium. 

The  Grizzlies  made  mincemeat  out  of  a 
highly  touted  South  Dakota  State  defense, 
rampaging  for  611  total  yards  with  substi- 
tutes playing  more  than  half  the  game. 

Montana  made  a  strong  pitch  for  a  num- 
t>er-one  ranking  and  a  Camellia  Bowl  bid 
with  its  impressive  showing  against  the 
Jackrabbits,  who  one  week  ago  nearly  upset 
top-ranked  North  Dakota  State  before  bow- 
ing 20-13. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  history  a  Montana 
team  gained  a  perfect  undefeated,  untied 
season  record.  The  last  time  Montana  was 
undefeated  was  in  1914  under  Coach  A.  G. 
Heilman,  when  the  Grizzlies  won  6  and  tied 
once. 

The  Grizzlies  of  1909  under  Coach  Roy 
White  had  an  Identical  6-0-1  mark 

It  was  three  weeks  ago  that  Montana 
nipped  aroused  Montana  State  7-6  for  its 
first  Big  Sky  Conference  championship  and 
the  first  league  title  of  any  kind  for  the 
Montana  school. 

Montana  was  coming  t>ack  from  a  disas- 
trous 2-7  season  in  1968.  and  went  through 
a  tough  schedule,  beating  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Northern  Arizona.  Weber 
State.  Idaho,  Idaho  State  Portland  State, 
Montana  State,  Cal  Poly-San  Luis  Obispo  and 
finally  the  Jackrabbits  for  the  tremendous 
record. 

The  Grizzlies  received  the  opening  klckoff. 
and  four  plays  and  one  first  down  later,  quar- 
terback Ray  Brum  found  a  big  hole  on  the 
Texas- Y.  triple  option  to  the  right  and  broke 
from  the  Montana  34  to  the  Jackrabblt  42. 

While  being  dragged  down.  Brum  lateralled 
the  ball  to  trailing  halfback  Amie  Blanclts, 
who  broke  two  tackles  and  dashed  the  re- 
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malnlng   42    yarda   for   the   first   8Core   with 
13:34  left  In  the  first  quarter. 

Dan  Worrell.  Junior  kicker  from  Great  Falls 
who  had  the  best  day  of  his  two-year  career, 
booted  the  first  o*  seven  extra  points  for 
him   Saturday   an«   Montana   led   7-0 

Worrell  set  a  school  record  by  hitting  three 
field  goals;  set  a  mark  for  the  longest  field 
goal  in  UM  history  with  a  60-yarder  (he 
also  had  one  for  47  which  broke  the  old 
record  of  41  he  set  In  1968);  and  he  tallied 
16  total  points,  giving  him  the  school  mark 
for  single  season  and  career  scoring.  He  has 
one  more  year  left. 

His  three  field  goals  gave  him  a  record  nine 
for  the  season. 

The  Jackrabblta  got  their  first  bad  break 
when  fullback  Tim  Elliot  broke  loose  and 
went  92  yards  for  a  touchdown  onl;  to  have 
the  play  called  back  for  SDSU  clipping.  An 
unsportsmanlike  conduct  penalty  on  the 
same  play  put  the  ball  clear  back  to  the  Jack- 
rabbit  43 

Dave  Kragthorpe'8  offense  never  really 
threatened  again. 

The  Grizzlies  went  to  the  air  for  their 
••cond  score.  After  a  SDSU  punt.  Casey 
HelUy  picked  up  two  to  the  UM  25  On  the 
next  play.  Brum  hit  Doug  Bain  In  full  stride 
with  a  75-ySM  bomb 

ItTwaa  Btflns  fifth  TD  reception  of  the  year, 
tying  a  school  mark  set  in  1967  by  Ron 
Balnes. 

Leading  14-0  early  In  the  second  quarter, 
the  Grizzlies  struck  with  Worrell  hitting  a 
2e-yard  field  goal  wltn  12:13  left  In  the  half, 
and  Montana  led  17-0. 

On  the  second  play  after  the  field  goal, 
Jackrabblt  Elliot  fumbled,  and  safety  John 
Waxham  recovered  for  Montajia  at  the  SDSU 
20.  There  plays  later,  Rellly  swept  left  end 
for  11  yards  and  the  first  of  two  touchdowns 
for  the  Anaconda  sophomore.  That  was  with 
10:12  left  In  the  first  half. 

On  Its  first  play  after  the  next  klckofl. 
South  Dakota  State  watched  Grizzly  de- 
fensive halfback  Pat  Schruth  pick  off  a  John 
Moller  to  Prank  Nelson  pass  at  the  Jack- 
rabbit  45. 

Montana    couldn't    move,    and    the    teams 

traded  punts 

Montana  started  another  scoring  drive  at 
Its  own  34.  Six  plays,  all  on  the  ground,  was 
all  It  took  for  the  Grizzlies  to  move  to  the 
Jackrabblt  12,  with  sophomore  fullback  Jeff 
Hoffman's  32-yard  gallop  the  big  play 

It  was  Hoffmann,  who  led  all  r^ishers  with 
105  yards  on  12  carries,  who  bulled  up  the 
middle  to  score  from  there  with  4:16  In  the 
second  period 

Montana  wasn't  finished.  Billot  fumbled 
again  for  South  Dukota  State  on  Its  first  play 
following  the  Grizzly  klckoff,  and  linebacker 
Tim  Gallagher  was  on  the  ball  for  the  Griz- 
zlies at  the  Jackrabblt  23 

After  three  unsuccessful  tries.  Worrell  hit 
his  50-yarder.  and  Montana  led  34-0  at  the 
half. 

Following  three  punts  to  open  the  third 
quarter.  Montanii  mounted  another  drive, 
this  one  from  Us  own  39.  A  54-yard  pass  from 
Brum  to  Bain  put  the  ball  on  the  Jack- 
rabblt 8,  and  Rellly  skirted  left  end  for  six 
points  with  8:15  left  In  the  third  stanza. 

Less  than  two  minutes  later.  Montana  got 
a  Jackrabblt  punt  at  the  SDSU  41.  Reserve 
quarterback  Steve  Caputo  kept  up  the  middle 
and  broke  for  32  yards  to  the  Rabbit  9.  An- 
other sophomore,  halfback  Jim  Schllllnger. 
picked  up  two  yards  before  Hoffmann  went 
In  from  the  7  wltOi  5:40  left  In  the  third. 

Worrell  got  his  47-yard  field  goal  on  Mon- 
tana's next  drive.  The  Grizzlies  were  In  com- 
mand 51-0  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter 

Montana  had  one  more  TD  In  Its  bag  of 
tricks  Midway  through  the  final  quarter,  the 
Grizzles,  with  Bob  Plsher  quarterbacking. 
started  from  their  own  12 

Punter  John  Ochoa.  playing  halfback, 
bolted  31  yards  to  the  Montana  43.  Les  Kent 
went  for  11  yards.  Plsher  hit  McMahon  wUh 


an  U-yard  pass,  and  Schllllnger  picked  up  a 
first  down  at  the  Jackrabblt  S6  with  a  one- 
yard  plunge. 

Then  Kent  broke  the  middle  for  a  36-yard 
touchdown  gallop,  breaking  four  tackiee  on 
his  way  to  the  end  zone.  Worrell's  final  PAT 
try  made  It  5«-0.  and  that  tied  the  UM  single 
game  scoring  mark. 

Montana  used  much  of  the  remaining  time 
with  a  11-play,  43-yard  non-scoring  drive 
ended  by  Jim  Kempalnen's  Interception  of  a 
Plsher  to  McMahon  pass  at  the  Jackrabblt  35. 

Montana  got  Its  final  Interception  of  four 
when  defensive  end  Jim  Nortlstrom  picked  off 
a  Moller  pass  at  the  Montana  42  while  stand- 
ing no  more  than  five  yards  from  the  passer. 

Other  Individual  statistics  showed  Kent 
getting  72  yards  on  10  carries  and  Ochoa  66 
on  9  tries. 

Brum  hit  3  of  9  passes  for  130  yards  while 
Plsher  connected  on  4  of  10  for  21  yards.  Bain 
caught  2  passes  for  130  yards  and  McMahon 
a  for  7  yards. 

The  leading  Jackrabblt  rusher  was  Elliot 
with  78  yarda  on  7  carries. 

Moller  hit  15  of  36  passes  for  134  yards.  Top 
receiver  was  Nelson  with  5  grabs  for  61  yarda. 


Pans  Proclaim  Bruins  No.  1 
(By  Dennis  Currani 
Hundreds  of  screaming,  horn-honklng 
Montana  Grizzly  fans  followed  their  football 
team  downtown  Saturday  in  a  wild  victory 
parade  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  "We're 
Number  One  " 

The  team,  still  suited  up  from  the  58-0 
victory  over  South  Dakota  State,  crowded 
onto  a  flatbed  truck  for  a  police-escorted 
trip  from  Dornblaser  Pleld  to  downtown  Mis- 
soula and  back. 

Rain  and  a  cold  wind  penetrated  their 
Jerseys  but  not  their  spirits  as  the  players 
Joined  the  fans  In  the  "We're  Number  One" 
and  "Bring  on  North  Dakota  State"  chants. 

The  fans  had  started  yelling  about  being 
number  one  shortly  after  the  opening  kick- 
off,  and  they  got  louder  with  each  successive 
Grizzly  score. 

If  there  were  any  doubts  at  the  start  of  the 
game,  there  were  none  at  the  end  as  wild- 
eyed  fans  crowded  onto  the  field  before  the 
game  even  ended. 

They  began  by  crowding  over  the  sidelines, 
and  there  was  a  full-scale  rush  toward  the 
11  Grizzlies  on  the  field  as  Montana  executed 
its  final  play  of  the  regular  season  with  two 
seconds  left. 

The  fans  hit  harder  than  South  Dakota 
State  as  they  mobbed  the  players,  kissed  and 
hugged  them  and  carried  them  on  their 
shoulders.  "I  almost  suffocated  out  there." 
one  Grizzly  said. 

The  victory  bell  rang  Incessantly  for  the 
10th  time  this  season,  and  the  crowd  oozed 
towEird  the  north  end  of  the  field  for  what 
was  announced  as  a  victory  march. 

With  two  slren-blarlng  police  cars  In  the 
lead  the  two  flat-bed  trucks — one  overflowing 
with  fans,  the  other  overflowing  with  foot- 
ballers— started  the  march  with  hundreds  of 
f.ins  in  pursuit. 

But  the  pace  was  fast,  and  all  but  a  hardy 
few  had  dropped  out  by  the  time  the  parade 
reached  the  Hlggins  Avenue  Bridge.  By  the 
time  It  turned  onto  East  Broadway  the  pa- 
rade consisted  of  the  two  police  cars,  the  two 
trucks  and  more  than  50  cars. 

The  University  of  Montana  Marching  Band 
was  supposed  to  be  Included  In  the  procession 
but  didn't  quite  make  It.  It  didn't  really  mat- 
ter, however,  be.-ause  the  fans  generated 
enough  noise  on  their  own. 

Mayheim    Reions   in   Locker   Room 

(By  Bill  Schwankei 
Mavhem  wa.s  an  understatement  Saturday 
In  the  Orl:'.zly  locker  room  following  the 
Silvertlps'  5R-0  shellacking  of  South  Dakota 
State  which  gave  Montana  Its  first  imde- 
fpated.  untied  record  in  history  at  10-0. 


Jack  Swarthout  and  his  assistants  were 
happy  enough  not  to  let  the  cold  showers 
they  got  bother  them.  Grizzly  players  ran 
wild  through  the  corridors  of  the  Field 
House,  hunting  down  poaslble  victims. 

Swarthout,  soaking  wet  and  wringing  out 
hopefully  hu  drip-dry  shirt,  was  more  at  a 
loss  for  words  than  usual. 

"When  it  really  counted,  they  really  came 
through."  Swarthout  shouted.  "The  whole 
team  came  through." 

Swarthout  was  referring  to  the  fact  that 
his  whole  squad  saw  action,  with  liberal 
substitution  starting  midway  through  the 
second  period,  when  the  Grizzlies  already 
held  a  commanding  lead. 

Despite  all  the  Joy  in  the  locker  room, 
there  was  time  for  silence.  Linebacker  Marty 
PrustacI  led  the  entire  squad  and  others  In 
the  locker  room  In  a  post-game  prayer  in 
thanks  for  "outside  help"  received  through- 
out the  season. 

Equipment  manager  Rupert  Holland  car- 
ried out  a  promise  he  made  earler  by  giving 
game  balls  to  his  selections  as  the  players 
who  most  deserved  them. 

The  players  he  singled  out  were  safety 
Karl  Stein,  who  set  a  new  Big  Sky  Confer- 
ence mark  for  season  interceptions  with  his 
11th  Saturday,  place  kicker  Dan  Worrell,  who 
set  several  field  goal  and  scoring  marks  with 
his  16-polnt  effort  by  seven  PAT  kicks  and 
three  field  goals;  quarterback  Ray  Brum,  who 
engineered  Montana's  potent  offense  all  sea- 
son and  played  nearly  two  quivrters  Satur- 
day; and  defensive  end  Jim  Nordstrom,  who 
knocked  down  one  South  Dakota  State  pass 
and  Intercepted  another  as  part  of  Montana's 
ever-present  pass  rush. 

Swarthout  couldn't  give  a  definite  answer 
on  the  Grizzlies'  chances  of  receiving  a  bid 
to  the  Camellia  Bowl  to  play  North  Dakota 
State. 

"I'll  say  one  thing — we  should  get  the 
bid."  he  added. 

Montana's  national  ranking  was  also  a 
thing  of  interest  to  Grizzly  fans.  Just  a  nar- 
row gap  of  21  points  separated  the  GrlzzUea 
from  North  Dakota  State  last  week  on  the 
Associated  Press  poll,  while  the  Bisons  led 
Montana  by  a  scant  29  on  the  United  Press 
International  list. 

"I  don't  know  if  we'll  get  number  one  or 
not."  Swarthout  said.  "But  we  played  like  a 
top-ranked  team  today." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  on  the  great  showing 
by  the  University  of  Montana  football 
team. 

Let  me  add  that  Penn  State  has  a  good 
team.  too.  and  we  are  counting  on  a 
postseason  victory  at  the  end  of  the  year 
as  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  it  might  not 
be  too  far  in  the  distant  future  when  the 
University  of  Montana  and  Penn  State 
will  play  for  some  sort  of  championship. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  At  that  time.  I  will  un- 
dertake a  small  off-the-record  wager. 
We  will  offer  some  cream  cheese  if  we 
lose.  I  sugge.st  that  the  Senator  come  up 
with  a  Montana  product  of  an  equivalent 
nature. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  hang 
a  hide  to  the  wall,  perhaps.  [Laughter.] 


APPOINTMENTS    BY    THE 
PRESIDENT 


VICE 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Anderson  I    and  the  Senator  from 
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Maine  cMrs.  Smith)  to  the  12th  session 
of  the  United  Nations  Committee  on 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  to  be  held 
in  New  York  City. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON   MISSED   PROB- 
ABLE  OPPORTUNITY   FOR   PEACE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  address  to  the  Nation  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 3.  President  Nixon  made  public 
a  letter  that  he  had  sent  on  July  15,  1969 
to  the  late  President  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

In  his  letter  President  Nixon  stated 
among  other  things — 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  wait- 
ing. Delay  can  only  Increase  the  dangers 
and  multiply  the  suffering.  The  time  has 
come  to  move  forward  at  the  conference  ta- 
ble toward  an  early  resolution  of  this  tragic 
war. 

His  final  sentence  reads: 

Let  history  record  that  at  this  critical 
Juncture,  both  sides  turned  their  face  to- 
ward peace  rather  than  toward  conflict  and 
war. 

While  the  President  read  his  complete 
letter  in  his  speech,  he  failed  to  read  the 
reply  that  he  received  from  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
dated  August  25.  1969.  This  letter  was 
made  public  the  day  following  the  Pres- 
ident's address. 

In  his  reply  Ho  Chi  Minh  made  many 
statements  that  apparently  were  ignored 
by  our  President.  There  were  various 
openings  in  his  letter  which  should  have 
led  to  a  prompt  and  reasonable  reply 
from  President  Nixon.  Unfortunately, 
President  Nixon  did  not  see  fit  to  make 
further  approaches  direct  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  Chief  of  State  which  might 
have  been  effective  toward  bringing 
about  a  cease-fire,  had  our  President 
himself  responded  to  the  openings  of- 
fered him. 

President  Nixon  stated  in  his  speech 
that— 

The  obstacle  Is  the  other  side's  refusal 
to  show  the  least  willingness  to  Join  us  In 
seeking  a  Just  peace. 

Ho's  letter,  dated  7  days  before  his 
death  on  September  2,  1969.  contained 
nothing  to  justify  the  President's  stag- 
gering denimciation.  The  tone  of  his 
letter  was  conciliatory.  Ho  referred  to 
the  fact  that  "with  goodwill  on  both 
sides  we  might  arrive  at  common  ef- 
forts in  view  of  finding  a  correct  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnamese  problem."  It  is 
a  fact  that  he  called  for  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  South  Vietnam, 
but  he  did  not  demand,  as  he  had  there- 
tofore, that  this  withdrawal  must  be 
immediate  or  unconditional.  He  men- 
tioned the  10  points  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  as 
a  logical  and  reasonable  basis  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war,  but  did 
not  insist  that  they  were  the  only  basis 
for  settlement,  as  demanded  by  North 
Vietnamese  officials  in  the  past. 

Many  Americans  knowledgeable  of 
past  and  present  efforts  to  negotiate  an 
end  to  the  war.  including  Ambassador 
Averell  Harriman  who  was  our  chief 
negotiator  in  the  Paris  peace  talks  dur- 
ing the  Johnson  administration,  be- 
lieved Ho's  letter  was  a  flexible  docu- 
ment with  important  openings  that 
could  form  the  basis  for  future  negotia- 


tions. Former  French  High  Commis- 
sioner in  Vietnam,  Jean  Sainteny.  has 
spoken  out  that  Ho's  letter  was  concilia- 
tory. He  expressed  surprise  that  it  was 
not  answered  to  Ho  or  to  his  successors 
in  an  equally   conciliatory  manner. 

President  Nixon  did  not  state  why  he 
did  not  reply  to  Ho  Chi  Minh's  letter.  It 
went  unanswered.  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  a 
dying  mam  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  let- 
ter. It  would  seem  that,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  funeral  ceremonies.  President 
Nixon  missed  a  second  opportunity  to 
seek  to  achieve  peace  at  the  summit. 

Instead,  the  President  chose  to  predi- 
cate our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  on 
the  ability  of  the  armed  forces  of  South 
Vietnam  to  continue  the  war  to  ultimate 
victory  without  our  aid.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  that  time  will  ever  ar- 
rive. The  President's  policy  holds  forth 
the  prospect  of  young  Americans  fight- 
ing and  dying  in  Vietnam  ad  infinitum. 
He  has  in  effect  given  a  blank  check  to 
the  corrupt  Saigon  militarist  regime  for 
the  lives  of  our  men  and  our  resources. 

The  President  also  expressed  the  fear 
that  with  the  sudden  collapse  of  our  sup- 
port a  massacre  would  ensue  that  would 
affect  the  million  and  a  half  Catholic 
refugees  who  fled  to  South  Vietnam 
when  the  Communists  took  p)ower  in  the 
north  in  1964.  This,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Catholic  bishops  of  Vietnam  have 
asked  for  an  end  to  the  war.  This,  despite 
the  fact  that  leading  Catholic  church- 
men and  laymen  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world  have  expressed 
their  opposition  to  continuation  of  our 
involvement  in  that  immoral,  unpopular, 
imdeclared  war. 

Recently.  93  Vietnamese  Catholics  liv- 
ing in  Europe  signed  a  declaration  favor- 
ing the  October  15  moratorium  and  said 
in  part: 

War  has  not  ceased  to  devastate  our  coun- 
try for  nearly  38  years  and  Its  cruelty  has 
attained  a  degree  without  any  precedent  In 
history.  ...  In  South  Vietnam,  terror  reigns 
always  and  everywhere,  mght  and  day,  and 
thousands  of  American  bombs  are  showered 
on  the  heads  of  14  million  Innocent  people. 
The  presence  of  half  a  nalllion  American 
troops  Is  a  most  frightful  force. 

Mr.  President,  the  fear  of  a  possible 
massacre  is  not  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  peace.  Through  negotiation  it 
is  possible  to  avoid,  by  an  international 
guarantee  of  personal  safety,  the  blood- 
bath so  widely  feared  if  the  Communists 
should  gain  control  of  South  Vietnam. 
A  postwar  massacre  is  hypothetical  at 
best.  Through  negotiations,  that  possi- 
bility can  be  avoided.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  nothing  hypothetical  about  past, 
present,  and  future  casualties.  In  the  last 
year  more  than  a  million  Americans  and 
Vietnamese — soldiers  and  civiUans — have 
been  killed,  wounded,  or  maimed  for  life. 

President  Nixon  is  simply  confusing 
the  issue  with  his  talk  of  "vocal  mi- 
norities" and  "silent  majorities."  The 
majority,  in  his  view,  does  not  want  to 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  made  a  mis- 
take of  historic  proportions  in  trying  to 
create  a  pro-American,  anti-Communist 
buffer  state  in  South  Vietnam  after  the 
French  were  forced  to  give  up  their  lush 
Indochinese  empire.  No  one  likes  to 
lose,  but  there  is  a  difference  between 
losing  and  admitting  a  mistake.  The  fact 


is  that  we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  today 
because  of  our  proud  refusal  to  admit 
making  a  mistake.  In  short,  we  have  been 
fighting  to  save  face.  Misplaced  pride,  the 
sort  of  pride  that  compounds  an  error 
because  somehow  one  would  "lose  face'" 
by  owning  up  to  it,  is  childish  and  stupid. 
Maturity,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of 
taking  a  deep  breath,  swallowing  hard, 
and  admitting  that  a  mistake  has  been 
made  and  taking  steps  to  cut  our  losses 
and  to  correct  the  harm  done. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  it  will  not 
take  the  loss  of  the  priceless  lives  of 
50,000  additional  Americans  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  accept  that  fact.  We 
should  not  persist  in  compounding  this 
fantastic  error.  The  killing  must  stop. 

That  Hanoi  and  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  were  not  infiex- 
ible  on  negotiations  was  also  disclosed 
by  Joseph  R.  Starobin,  former  foreign 
editor  of  the  Communist  Daily  Worker, 
who  is  presently  on  the  facility  of  York 
University,  Toronto,  Canada.  As  an  in- 
termediary from  Henrs'  A.  Kissinger,  ad- 
viser to  President  Nixon,  he  conferred 
with  Xuan  Thuy,  North  Vietnam's  chief 
negotiator  in  Paris.  He  states  he  in- 
formed White  House  adviser  Kissinger 
and  other  White  House  officials  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  ready  to  bargain 
in  private  for  something  between  their 
conceptions  and  American  concep- 
tions." Starobin  stated  publicly  that 
Hanoi's  chief  negotiator  expressed  the 
hope  of  a  settlement  and  an  end  to  the 
bloodletting  in  4  or  5  months.  Here  is 
further  evidence  that  President  Nixon 
has  not  gone  all  out  to  achieve  p>eace  in 
Vietnam  but  appears  to  have  surren- 
dered to  the  warhawks  and  to  the  gen- 
erals. This  testimony  of  intermediary 
Starobin  refutes,  as  being  false,  the 
statement  emanating  from  the  White 
House  on  November  3  that  "there  was 
an  absolute  refusal  by  the  VC  and  Hanoi 
to  join  us  in  seeking  a  just  peace."  It  is 
saddening  to  disclose  these  failures  of 
President  Nixon  and  his  ad\1sers  to 
grasp  these  real  opportunities  for  peace. 


USE  OP  PENSION  FUNDS  BY  PER- 
SONS ASSOCIATED  WITH  ORGA- 
NIZED CRIME 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  series 
of  articles  recently  appeared  in  the  Oak- 
land Tribime,  Oakland,  Calif.,  concern- 
ing the  use  of  funds  in  the  Teamsters 
Central  States,  Southeast,  and  South- 
west areas  pension  fimd  by  persons  asso- 
ciated with  organized  crime.  These  ar- 
ticles were  written  by  Jeff  Morgan  and 
G«ne  Ayres.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  reprinted  in  the  Congres- 
sional   Record    following    my    remarks 

trOdSLV 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
ticles detail  the  use  of  the  $628  million 
pension  fund  for  the  personal  gain  of  a 
few  intimates  of  Jimmy  Hoffa  to  finance 
deals  involving  Mafia  and  Mafia  associ- 
ates. If  true,  this  is  a  very  serious  matter 
and  one  which  deserves  the  attention  of 
all  of  us.  Pension  funds  concentrate  a 
vast  amount  of  econcwnic  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  persons.  These  persons 
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must  be  responsible  and  exercise  their 
power  judiciously  so  as  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  pension  recipients. 

Usually  the  managers  and  trustees  of 
the  Nation's  160jO00  private  pension 
funds  recognize  this  duty  and  exercise 
their  power  accordingly.  In  a  few  cases 
this,  unfortunately,  is  not  true.  The  Trib- 
une expose  has  possibly  brought  to  light 
one  of  these  occasions  and  should  be  of 
great  Interest  to  the  Criminal  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Intel- 
ligence Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas. Senator  McClellan,  has  an- 
nounced publicly  that  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1969  is  ready  for 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  Subcommittee 
markup.  This  act  represents  a  major  ef- 
fort to  eliminate  thie  evidentiary,  proce- 
dural, and  administrative  problems  now 
perplexing  the  DepBrtment  of  Justice's 
antlorganized  crime  effort.  Many  long 
hours  of  hard  work  have  already  gone 
Into  this  legislation  and  many  more  are 
to  follow. 

I  urge  prompt  and  early  consideration 
of  this  act  and  call  upon  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  act  swiftly  in  enacting 
these  proposals. 

ExHiBrr  1 

(Prom  the  Oakland  Tribune.  Sept.  21.  1969] 

Bankroll  for  the  Big  Mobs 

( By  Jeff  Morgan  and  Gene  Ayres) 

The  $628  million  Teamsters  Central  States. 
Southeast  and  Southwest  Areas  Pension 
Fund  headquartered  In  Chicago  has  become 
a  bankroll  for  some  of  Americas  most  sin- 
ister underworld  figures. 

In  a  six  months-long  nationwide  investi- 
gation The  Tribune  has  found  Instances  of 
cronyism,  kickbacks,  payoffs  and  question- 
able pension  fund  loans  from  California  to 
the  East  Coast. 

A  careful  e.xamlnatlon  of  financial  records 
shows  that  If  the  present  trend  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  fund  continued  without 
gigantic  employer  contributions,  which 
totaled  $118  3  million  last  year,  the  fund 
would  face  insolvency  In  less  than  10  years. 

The  close  links  between  some  characters 
In  organized  crime  and  the  Chicago-based 
pension  fund  have  led  to  a  series  of  hitherto 
unrevealed  local,  state  and  federal  investiga- 
tions of  the  fund  and  the  shadowy  manipu- 
lators behind  It, 

One  object  of  official  scrutiny  has  been  the 
apparent  working  relationship  between  the 
fund  and  one  of  the  nation's  largest  life 
Insurance  companies.  American  National  In- 
surance Co.  The  $1.3  billion  Texas  firm  re- 
portedly has  Invested  more  than  $30  million 
In  Nevada  casino-resorts,  with  some  loans 
secured  by  second  and  third  mortgages. 

Another  Is  a  pair  of  California  real  estate 
ventures  put  together  with  more  than  $32 
million  from  the  fund. 

In  one  of  the  developtnents — now  In  fore- 
closure— the  government  Is  Investigating 
possible  fraud  of  the  pension  fund  and  alle- 
gations of  payoffs  to  public  officials. 

In  the  other,  a  country  club  built  by  some 
of  the  same  gamblers  and  former  bootleggers 
who  sold  Las  Vegas'  Desert  Inn  to  Howard 
Hughes  In  1967,  the  government  suspects  the 
possible  return  to  the  United  States  of  Ne- 
vada "skim  " — casino  profits  raked  off  to  avoid 
payment  of  taxes — and  other  "black  money" 
that  made  Us  way  to  Switzerland  and  the 
Bahamas  In  the  1950'b  and  early  1960s. 

Under  particularly  cloee  Investigation  are 
reports  that  pension  fund  loan  "finder's  fees" 
are  being  used  to  help  pay  as  much  as  $250.- 
000  of  the  legal  defense  costs  for  imprisoned 


union  boss  James  R  Hoffa  Those  payments 
ostensibly  were  cut  off  by  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  after  It  was  dis- 
closed the  union  paid  $542,000  between  1962 
and  1964  to  try  and  keep  him  out  of  Jail 

A  keystone  of  the  broad-based  attack  Is 
an  unpubllclzed  fuU-rcale  audit  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  determine  whether 
the  huge  fund  should  lose  Its  tax-exempt 
st:ilus 

If  such  action  were  taken,  it  would  mean 
a  loss  to  the  fund's  359.685  union  member- 
beneflclarles  in  20  states  of  millions  i)f  dol- 
lars a  year. 

The  IRS  In  Chicago  also  Is  conducting  an 
Intense  investigation  into  the  compllcaiei 
financial  .\ffalrs  of  Allen  Dorfman,  the  In- 
surance broker  accused  but  .icqultted  of 
complicity  In  the  1964  Jury  tampering  case 
that  finally  resulted  in  Hoff.i'.s  federal  im- 
prisonment The  results  of  the  probe  are 
being  given  to  the  Criminal  Division  of  the 
U  S    Justice  Department 

Dorfman.  a  close  Hoffa  associate  not  con- 
nected with  the  union  and  neither  a  trustee 
nor  officer  of  the  pension  fund,  has  nonethe- 
less become  one  of  its  most  Influential  figures 
since  his  1965  designation  as  the  fund's  ex- 
clusive Insurance  agent. 

"Without  Dorfman's  approval,  you  may  iis 
well  forget  about  getting  a  loan,  "  a  source 
close  to  the  fund  told  T.ie  Tribune 

A  score  of  unlcn  leaders,  C„sa  Nostra  mem- 
bers and  businessmen  —Including  a  specula- 
tor who  came  to  Oakland  and  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  put  together  a  $5  million  deal  to 
buy  the  then  financially  troubled  Edgewater 
Inn— have  been  charged  in  a  half-dozen  In- 
dictments by  the  US.  Grand  Jury  In  New 
York  with  conspiring  to  collect  or  pay  "at 
least"  $360,000  In  Illegal  kickbacks  for  Team- 
ster pension  fund  loans  totaling  more  than 
$7  5  million 

Four  other  people  were  convicted  earlier 
this  year  In  New  York  of  splitting  ubotit 
$150,000  for  helping  get  $13  mlillon  In  loans 
Ij  a  near-defunct  sweater  c  <mpany  the  pen- 
sion fund  finally  had  to  take  over  in  fore- 
closure. 

"My  observation  is  tliat  the  Teamster  fund 
IS  a  sort  .if  cpen  b.mlc  to  people  well-con- 
nected in  Las  Vegas  and  woU-connected  In 
t)rg.irized  crime,  "  a  high-r.inking  federal  o!- 
hcial  said 

,TnotlUT  man  In  the  same  ;igency  ad'ied. 
■The  government  Is  alarmed  at  tlie  potential 
evil  in  orijanized  crime  having  access  to  a 
bankroll  oi  more  than  a  h:i:f-blU;on  dollars." 
The  Tribune  has  learned  the  fimd  and  its 
operations  will  be  high  on  the  list  of  !nve.sil- 
gatlve  priorities  If  the  Justice  Department 
obtains  the  appropriations  necessary  to  ex- 
pand the  number  of  organized  crime  "strike 
forces. '  now  all  east  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
nine  to  20. 

Nowhere  does  the  relationship  between  the 
fund  and  the  underworld  surface  more  dra- 
matically than  In  Las  Vegas,  where  the 
trusLaae  have  approved  loans  with  an  esti- 
mated total  between  $50  million  and  $70 
million,  some  secured  by  second  mortgages 
or  subordinated  notes. 

In  that  respect  it  Is  rare  among  the  largest 
of  the  nation's  160.000  private  pension  plans. 
While  virtually  all  other  big  funds  Invest 
a  majority  of  their  assets  In  growth  stocks 
and  securities  and  a  minimum  in  mortgages, 
the  Central  States  trustees  this  year  reported 
$461.264,348 — 73.3  per  cent  of  tiie  assets — In 
real  estate  loans. 

In  the  same  report  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment the  fund  listed  only  3.9  per  cent  of  its 
assets  In  common  and  preferred  stock,  1.5  per 
cent  in  bank  accounts  and  less  than  3-10  of 
1  per  cent  in  government  bonds.  In  fact, 
since  1965.  tlie  fund  has  been  divesting  itself 
of  government  bonds,  from  more  than  $7.5 
million  four  years  ago  to  less  than  $2  million 
today. 

The  Landmark  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas,  recent- 
ly purchased  In  bankruptcy  by  Hughes  for 
$17.3  million  from  a  "developer  "  with  close 


mob  connectlonr.  was  built  with  financing 
that  Included  at  least  $8.8  million  from  the 
Chicago- based  pension  fund 

The  government  has  collected  evidence 
Indicating  the  loan  was  granted  only  after 
the  leaders  of  the  Kansas  City  underworld 
interceded  on  behalf  of  the  borrower. 

Not  far  from  the  Landmark  is  Caesar's 
Palace,  a  gaudy  pleasure  dome  managed  by 
former  mob  figures  It  still  owes  the  Central 
States  fund  most  of  a  loan  of  $16.7  million. 

The  pension  fund  trustees  allowed  their 
mortgage  to  be  subordinated  behind  a  $2 
million  loan  by  the  Nevada  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, and  then  gave  the  bank  the  right  to 
foreclose  by  itself  after  next  July  1. 

The  Central  States  fund  has  made  loans  to 
the  operators  of  many  other  Nevada  casinos, 
resorts,  golf  courses,  a  couple  of  hospitals, 
a  Las  Vegas  newspap>er  and  a  taxi  company — 
which  has  been  fighting  a  local  Teamsters 
Union  strike  for  longer  than  a   year. 

A  pattern  develops  when  cases  are  checked 
across  the  country.  If  a  loan  begins  to  turn 
sour,  the  trustees  may  pour  in  more  money 
to  keep  the  borrower  afloat  until  alterna- 
tive financing  can  be  found,  thus  relieving 
themselves  of  the  necessity  to  show  a  bad 
loan  on  the  books 

Sonnetlmes  the  practice  is  ,'-uccessful  Often, 
however,  as  In  Reno's  HlversiUe  Hotel  and 
Beverly  Ridge  Estates  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
f'lnd  has  h^.d  to  institute  foreclcsure  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  some  cases,  for  example  the  sweater 
firm,  the  fund  has  ended  up  owning  Insolvent 
companies  of  "white  elephant"  real  estate — 
although  they  remain  on  the  books  as  as- 
sets at  their  foreclosure  value 

In  an  exclusive  Interview  in  Chicago,  Fr.mk 
L.  Orlffln  Jr..  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's 
leading  pension  actuaries,  told  The  Tribune 
that  any  large  fund  with  a  normal  stock 
portfolio  should  have  grown  In  assets  In 
recent  years  at  a  rate  of  about  6.5  per  cent. 
In  addition  to  emplovpr  contributions. 

Leivlng  out  the  $118  3  million  in  employer 
contributions  last  year,  the  Teamsters  Cen- 
tral States  lund,  on  the  other  hand,  actually 
would  have  dropped  $30.8  million  from  th« 
$548  3  mllUcn  in  assets  reported  the  year  be- 
fore. 

For  tlie  year  ending  last  Jan  31,  the  fund 
reported  total  receipts  of  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion, including  the  employer  contributions. 
Although  it  paid  out  only  $65.1  million  in 
retirement  benefits,  salaries  and  administra- 
tive costs — leaving  receipts  of  $135  million  — 
the  assets  grew  by  a  relatively  meager  $79.7 
million  t..  the  present  total  of  $628  million. 

Under  OrifTin's  formula  the  pen.sion  fund. 
including  the  employer  contributions  and 
6  5  per  cent  normal  growth,  should  have  In- 
creased more  th.in  $150  million. 

Griffin  said  responsible  pension  plans  don't 
Invest  heavily  in  real  eptate  loans  because 
they  find  themselves  locked  In  to  lower  in- 
terest rates  lor  the  life  of  the  mortgages. 

"And  I  don't  care  for  anything  but  first 
mortgages  in  pension  plans,  "  he  added  "It's 
like  Caesars  wife — you  have  to  exercise  some 
caution  and  prudence," 

The  virtually  autonomous  400.000-member 
Western  Conference,  to  which  California 
Teamsters  belong,  has  its  $400  million  pen- 
sion plan  administered  by  the  Prudential  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Conference  director  Einar  Mohn,  an  inter- 
national vice  president  of  the  union  and  a 
former  Regent  of  the  University  of  California, 
was  reluctant  to  discuss  the  management  of 
the  Central  States  pension  fund  in  Chicago. 

But  he  observed  at  his  headquarters  in 
Burllngame,  "I  wouldn't  invest  any  of  my 
own  funds  in  second  or  third  deeds  of  trust." 

Up  to  now  the  government  has  been 
stymied  for  the  most  part  by  a  lack  of  man- 
power and  regulatory  legislation  in  Its  ef- 
forts to  stem  tlie  growing  influence  of  or- 
ganized crime  In  labor  unions  and  big 
business. 
"We  know  the  money  changes  hands,"  one 
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federal  attorney  said,  "but  we  have  a  hard 
time  making  cases, 

"The  name  of  the  game  is  Informants,  and 
in  labor  you  Just  don't  have  them." 

Some  officials  are  pinning  their  hopes  on 
a  bill  offered  by  U.S.  Sen.  Jacobs  Javlts, 
R-N.Y..  which  would  set  down  the  fiduciary 
responsibility  of  pension  fund  trustees,  as 
well  as  establish  other  controls.  However, 
the  measure  contains  no  criminal  penalties, 
and  the  government  must  rely  on  present 
laws  against  embezzlement,  mall  and  wire 
fraud  and  kickbacks  to  trustees  and  officers. 

Federal  agents  now  have  uncovered  some 
new  sources  of  Information,  and  they  are 
trying  to  close  in  on  two  or  three  key  men 
in  the  country  whose  testimony  could  un- 
ravel the  complex  tapestry  of  the  fund. 

SIX    MONTHS    TO    GET    STORY 

For  Six  months  two  Tribune  reporters  have 
been  amassing  data  on  the  Intricate  opyera- 
tlons  of  the  huge  Teamsters  Central  States, 
Southwest,  Southeast  Areas  Pension  Fund, 

While  the  fund  does  not  contain  the  money 
of  West  Coast  teamsters,  some  of  its  largest 
and  most  unusual  investments  are  In  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada. 

To  put  together  this  overview  of  the  pen- 
sion fund,  reporters  Jeff  Morgan  and  Gene 
Ayres  traveled  more  than  10.000  miles  each, 
Interviewed  scores  of  persons  and  scanned 
hundreds  of  documents. 

Their  Investigation  led  them  to  Los  Angeles, 
Las  Vegas,  Carson  City,  Reno,  Tucson,  Sacra- 
mento, Seattle,  Burllngame,  Washington,  New 
York,  Chicago.  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

(From  the  Oakland  Tribune,  Sept.  22,  19691 
State  Asks  Probe  Into  Loan  Fiasco 
(By  Jeff  Morgan  and  Gene  Ayres) 

State  Atty.  Gen  Tom  Lynch  has  asked  U.S. 
Atty.  Gen.  John  Mitchell  to  authorize  a  full- 
scale  federal  investigation  into  a  huge  fiasco 
Involving  loans  irom  the  Teamsters  Central 
States,  Southeast  and  Southwest  Areas  Pen- 
sion Fund. 

If  Mitchell  authorizes  the  task-force  ap- 
proach, it  would  bring  probers  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
Labor  Department  into  the  case  of  the 
Beverly  Ridge  Estates  development,  a  pro- 
posed 340-acre  golf  course-estates  layout  In 
the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  Just  north  of 
Beverly  Hills. 

Already  state  and  local  authorities  ^re 
prying  into  details  of  Beverly  Ridge,  which 
thus  far  is  backed  by  about  $13.C  million  in 
Central  States  Teamster  Pension  Fund  fi- 
nancing. But  these  agencies  cannot  follow 
leads  reaching  far  beyond  the  state's  bounda- 
ries. 

Potentially,  Beverly  Ridge  Estates  Is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  questionable  of  a  whole 
succession  of  incredibly  generous  loans  se- 
lected by  the  Central  Stales  fund. 

Attorney  General  Lynch  already  has  his  In- 
vestigators busily  seeking  evidence  to  back 
allegations  including  bribery,  malfeasance  In 
office  and  conflict  of  Interest  on  the  part  of 
some  public  officials. 

The  Chicago-based  Teamster  Fund  loans 
were  made  to  a  series  of  Jimmy  Hoffa  cronies 
and  members  of  the  fund's  palace  guard,  who 
are  frequent  borrowers  from  the  huge  res- 
ervoir of  cash.  The  Beverly  Ridge  deal  Is 
turning  sour  with  a  vengeance. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Central  States  fund 
began  foreclosure  proceedings  to  recoup  Its 
Investment  in  Beverly  Ridge. 

Some  of  the  Teamster  fund  loans  there  are 
made  on  project  land  which  was  acquired  by 
Jules  Covey,  a  Los  Angeles  lawyer,  and  James 
Millard,  a  New  York  lawyer,  who  were  trustees 
for  Hyman  Green,  also  of  New  York,  and  I. 
Irving  Davidson,  a  confidant  of  Hoffa. 

Officials  describe  at  least  some  of  Green's 
activity  as  that  of  a  "money  mover."  a  man 
who  makes  commissions  by  finding  hlgh-ln- 


terest-paylng  Institutions  or  Investments  for 
other  people's  money. 

Davidson  is  a  Washington  "public  rela- 
tions" man,  whose  clients  are  mostly  uniden- 
tified. 

The  Teamsters  Central  State  Fund  loans, 
made  with  the  various  parcels  of  land  In 
Beverly  Ridge  as  collateral,  are  secured  by  a 
clutch  of  first,  second  and  even  third  mort- 
gages. 

Investigators  found  that  the  Chicago- 
based  fund  apparently  had  loaned  money  to 
buy  some  of  the  parcels,  then  loaned  more 
money  with  those  parcels  put  up  as  security 
for  the  new  loans. 

On  May  7,  1969,  a  parcel  of  land  In  the 
Beverly  Ridge  project  was  signed  over  to 
another  Central  States  fund  courtier,  Allen 
Dorfman,  of   Chicago. 

Dorfman,  an  insurance  agent  doing  a  huge 
business  with  the  Chicago-based  fund,  last 
week  described  himself  to  The  Tribune  as  a 
"salaried  consultant  on  general  administra- 
tion" for  the  fund. 

Dorfman,  indicted  for  extortion  and  Jury 
tampering,  but  found  Innocent  In  each  case, 
admits  that  Jimmy  Hoffa  made  him  wealthy. 
Los  Angeles  County  public  records  do  not 
reveal  whether  there  was  anything  paid  when 
the  parcel  was  transferred  to  Dorfman's 
name.  However  Dorfman  said  the  land  was 
transferred  to  him  by  Hyman  Green,  who, 
he  said,  is  still  connected  with  the  Beverly 
Ridge  project. 

Dorfman  said  Green  was  transferring  title 
to  the  parcel  to  the  Central  States  Pension 
Fund  to  satisfy  "certain  obligations"  to  the 
fund.  Dorfman  said  he  didn't  know  what 
those  obligations  were. 

When  the  ownership  of  the  parcel  was 
transferred  to  his  name,  Dorfman  said,  he 
was  merely  holding  It  In  his  name  for  the 
fund. 

Apparently  Dorfman  had  second  thoughts 
on  the  transaction.  Since  the  Central  States 
Fund  filed  foreclosure  on  Its  Beverly  Ridge 
loans,  Dorfman  re-transferred  the  title  to 
the  parcel  to  the  fund  Itself. 

Recorded  documents  show  the  parcels  to- 
taled 5.7  acres.  Dorfman  says  they  consist 
of  only  two  lots  tot-^Ung  "maybe  half  an 
acre"  which  were  never  intended  to  be  a  part 
of  Beverly  Ridge  anyway. 

Beverly  Ridge  developers  are  now  trying  to 
stave  off  foreclosure  on  the  loans  by  attempt- 
ing to  reorganize  under  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy 
Act.  The  Central  States  Pension  Fund  is 
fighting  that  move. 

In  Chicago  last  week,  Nathan  Wolfberg, 
an  attorney  for  the  fund,  said  his  cUen:  .md 
Beverly  Ridge  developers  "have  a  real  adver- 
sary proceeding  going." 

"I'm  beginning  tD  think  the  only  solution 
may  be  to  fight  it  out  in  court,"  Wolfberg 
said.  He  added  that  he  has  seen  the  property 
and  thinks  "the  value  is  there"  to  secure  the 
loans. 

State  Investigators,  before  they  formally 
requested  federal  help  on  the  interstate  ten- 
tacles of  the  project,  isolated  more  than  $600,- 
000  In  loans,  contributions  and  payments  to 
public  officials. 

Attorney  General  Lynch's  letter  to  Mitchell 
said  the  state  also  believes  it  has  evidence 
that  interstate  fraud  has  been  committed 
a<jalnst  the  Central  States  Pension  Fund  in 
the  Beverly  Ridge  loans. 

The  U.S.  Labor  Department's  Division  of 
Welfare  Pension  Reports  is  interested  in  the 
Beverly  Ridge  loans,  falling  to  see  how  the 
confidence  of  Central  States  Pension  Fund 
trustees  could  have  been  Inspired  by  a  Bev- 
erly Ridge  "team"  which  Included: 

— Leonard  Bursten,  who  faces  a  retrial  on 
his  1957  Mlajnl  Federal  Court  conviction  for 
Income  tax  evasion  Involving  the  collection  of 
fees  on  loans  from  the  Teamster  Central 
States  Fund. 

On  the  recent  application  to  reorganize  un- 
der the  Bankruptcy  Act,  Bursten  signed  his 
name  as  vice  president  of  Beverly  Ridge  Es- 


tates corporation    Bursten  was  an  assistant 
U.S    attorney  In  Mllw^aukee  from  1946-48. 

— Nathan  Stein,  also  known  as  Nathan 
Stone,  convicted  In  1963  in  Los  Angeles  Fed- 
eral Court  for  criminal  income  tax  evasion 
and  obstructing  Justice  in  a  Teamster  Union 
case. 

Stein-Stone  is  a  sort  of  expediter  around 
the  project  Earlier,  however,  as  national 
sales  manager,"  he  asked — and  was  refused — 
permission  of  his  federal  parole  officer  to 
travel  to  Las  Vegas.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Cleve- 
land, New  York  City  and  Miami,  lor  Beverly 
Ridge. 

— Calvin  Kovens,  Miami  Beach  construc- 
tion firm  head,  currently  appealing  his  1964 
convictions,  along  with  Jimmy  Hoffa  and  five 
other  persons,  for  wire  and  mall  frauds  in 
connection  with  Teamster  Cental  Sta-tes 
Pension  fund-financed  projects. 

Kovens  had  not  been  identified  formally 
in  the  convoluted  records  of  Beverly.  But  he 
is  known  to  have  attended  a  Dec.  5.  1967, 
meeting  In  Los  Angeles  between  other  Bever- 
ly Ridge  developers  and  a  Central  States 
Pension  F*und  trustee.  William  Matheson  of 
Detroit. 

Kovens  also  succeeded  a  man  named  Roy 
Gene  Lewis  in  the  ownership  of  a  one-time 
gambling  operation  at  Incline  Village  near 
Lake  Tahoe.  The  operation  was  called  Sierra- 
Tahoe  and  was  backed  by  a  Central  States 
Pension  Fund  loan. 

Although  state  probers  have  subpwenaed 
some  records  in  connection  with  its  Beverly 
Ridge  investigation,  other  pertinent  files  are 
expected  to  be  unavailable. 

The  state  has  Beverly  Ridge  project  cor- 
respondence indicating  that  Interstate  Exca- 
vating Company,  a  subsidiary  firm  set  up 
by  the  project's  developers  to  handle  grading 
and  earth  moving,  may  have  been  "sold"  to 
Finco,  S.A.,  a  Panama  firm. 

State  officials  fear  Interstate's  recorde 
may  have  been  moved  to  Panama  and  will  be 
unavailable.  They  point  out  that  in  another 
unrelated  case  a  firm  under  Investigation  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  arguing  that 
Panamanian  law  forbids  the  removal  of  rec- 
ords from  that  country. 

file  conduct  of  several  public  officials  Is 
under  scrutiny. 

Among  these  are  Los  Angeles  County  As- 
sessor Philip  Watson  and  Los  Angeles  City 
Councilman  James  B.  Potter  Jr.,  who  re- 
ceived loans  from  Interstate. 

Also  being  investigated  Is  the  conduct  of 
Roy  Gene  Lewis,  who  after  disposing  of  his 
Nevada  casino,  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  became 
a  car  dealer,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Loe 
Angeles  Building  and  Safety  Commission  un- 
til hla  "resignation"  was  announced  In 
March  1968. 

In  documents  filed  April  16.  1967,  with  the 
State  Corporations  Commission.  Lewis  was 
named  as  a  director  in  a  corporation  set  up 
by  Beverly >Jlidge  to  do  some  of  the  prelimi- 
nary work  on  the  project. 

During  the  same  approximate  time,  as  a 
member  of  and  often  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  Building  and  Safely  Commission, 
Lewis  voted  to  reduce  the  Beverly  Ridge  Es- 
tates grading  bond  from  $460,000  to  $50,000 
and  later,  when  the  acceptance  of  a  less 
costly  $50,000  treasury  bond  was  reviewed, 
voted  that  it  was  adequate. 

The  earth  moving  done  at  the  site  was 
phenomenal.  To  hack  out  a  golf  course,  roads 
and  homesltes  from  Beverly  Ridge's  hilltops. 
at  least  6  million  cubic  yards  of  earth  have 
been  moved. 

By  comparison,  Oakland's  Hiller  High- 
lands project  several  years  ago  absolutely 
boggled  the  minds  of  concerned  hill  dwellers 
when  it  obtained  a  permit  to  move  700.000 
cubic  yards  of  earth. 

Lewis  also  voted  to  waive  city  regulations 
and  accept  a  cheaper  drainage  system  for  the 
Beverly  Ridge  project. 

It  also  was  during  this  period  when  Lewis 
did  something  which  Investigators  feel  pro- 
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vldes  an  explicit,  Irrefutable  prima  facie  caae 
of  conflict  of  Interest  against   himself. 

While  making  thoee  decisions  on  the  proj- 
ect as  a  dty  offlclftl,  Lewis  In  his  own  hand- 
wrlUng,  Identified  himself  as  a  Beverly  Ridge 
developer. 

He  did  this  In  »  note  to  the  Home  Insar- 
ance  Company  of  Loe  Angeles,  bolder  o*  » 
blanket  policy  on  the  project,  not  icmg  after 
he  was  involved  tn  an  auto  craab  on  Dec.  1. 

1966.  Both  Le^s  and  Beverly  Ridge  Betetee 
were  named  as  defendants — and  owners  of  an 
Involved  1968  Cadillac — in  a  Uwault  filed  •• 
a  result  of  the  crash. 

The  suit  was  dropped  when  Home  Insur- 
ance settled  the  plaintiff's  claim  after  being 
notified  by  Beverly  Ridge  thait  Lewis  w»« 
covered  by  Its  policy. 

In  his  account  of  the  accident  to  the  In- 
surance company,  Lewis  Identified  himself  as 
a  Beverly  Ridge  developer  and  said  he  had 
been  coming  from  a  meeting  with  Leonard 
Bursten  and  another  project  official  when  the 
crash  occurred. 

Upon  viewing  the  note,  state  agents  noti- 
fied the  Loe  Angeles  District  Attorney's  of- 
fice of  the  Lewis  relationship  with  Beverly 
Ridge.  No  action  was  taken  at  that  time  how- 
ever, and  Lewis  since  has  left  the  commla- 
slon^ 

CoyncUpiftn  Patter  also  appeared  to  have 
more  than  a  passing  interest  In  Beverly 
Ridge. 

Potter  was  a  salesman  of  electronics  equip- 
ment when  he  was  elected  to  the  coundl  six 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  31. 

Last  year  he  hired  a  new  field  deputy,  Paul 
Mackey.  who  previously  had  worked  for 
Beverly  Ridge. 

Potter's  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Madeline  Hack- 
ney, had  been  on  the  payroll  of  So-Cal  Engi- 
neers, a  corjjoratlon  connected  with  the 
project,  and  she  also  was  listed  as  corporate 
secretary  of  a  firm  set  up  to  operate  a  golf 
and  country  club  there. 

Mrs  Hackney  received  a  $7,000  loan  from 
Interstate,  the  Beverly  Ridge  subsidiary,  and 
$2,700  of  that  money  came  to  rest  In  Potter's 
bank  account. 

The  state  has  subpoenaed  Potter's  bank 
records  and  Potter  told  The  Tribune  that  be- 
cause the  nuitter  Is  under  Investigation  he 
cannot  discuss  It. 

His   Interest   went  further.  In  December, 

1967.  a  homeowner  near  the  project,  alleging 
that  Beverly  Ridge  Estate's  grading  was  Im- 
proper, filed  a  lawsuit  which  threatened  to 
delay  the  work.  Potter  sent  a  volunteer 
letter  to  the  superior  court  Judge  Involved, 
giving  his  opinion  that  the  homeowner  was 
wrong  and  public  safety  would  be  Involved, 
due  to  the  coming  rainy  season.  If  the  work 
were  Impeded. 

The  councilman's  Interest  In  the  project 
was  so  high  that  he  maintained  an  Informant 
In  the  city's  planning  department  who  told 
him  when  somebody  checked  out  the  Bev- 
erly Ridge  file. 

Early  In  1968.  with  no  payments  made  on 
the  loans  to  Beverly  Ridge  Estates,  rumors 
became  widespread  that  chary  Teamster  Cen- 
tral Fund  trustees  wanted  to  "unload"  Bev- 
erly Ridge  Estates  land  as  soon  as  possible. 

.\bout  this  time  also,  word  was  going 
aro\ind  that  the  developers  were  trying  to 
get  the  city  to  build  an  access  road  to  the 
pr.iject  Otherwise  the  developers  themselves 
would  have  to  build  the  vital  roadway  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  almost  W  nallllon. 

One  investigator  drily  noted  that  the  guar- 
.mtee  of  a  66-foot-wlde,  tax-financed  road- 
way to  the  project  would.  In  the  opinion  of 
many,  make  the  sale  of  the  property  much 
easier. 

Meanwhile,  at  City  Hall,  pressure  had  been 
growing  on  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  to  dump  Lewis 
fr^'in  the  commission  and  It  became  apparent 
th.i'  lewts  w.is  rnally  going  The  mayor  had 
appointed  Lewis  in  1962  to  till  an  unexpired 
term  on  the  commission  Wiien  Yorty  tried 
tj  appoint  hiiii  to  a  full  four-year  term  the 


following  year,  the  city  council  rejected  the 
appointment 

But  Lewis  remained  in  ofBce  when  Yorty 
did  not  name  a  successor. 

It  Is  reported  In  Los  Angeles  that  Prank 
Matula.  a  $67.000-a-year  officer  of  Teamsters 
Local  396,  and  an  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters  trustee,  asked  several  well- 
known  persons  to  call  the  mayor's  office  on 
behalf  of  Lewis  More  than  a  decade  earlier. 
Matula  was  convicted  of  perjury  in  con- 
nection with  a  grand  Jury  Investigation  of 
Teamster  contracts.  MafUla  could  not  be 
reached  by  telephone  by  The  Tribune  last 
week  for  comment  on  the  calls. 

As  Yorty "8  decision  on  Lewis  grew  nigh. 
Councilman  Potter,  out  of  town  at  the  time, 
made  several  long-distance  calls  to  the  may- 
or's office  during  the  week  of  March  18 

Officials  say  Potter  at  first  asked  that  Lewis 
be  retained,  then  asked  that  Levrls  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  commission  for  90 
days,  a  period  of  time,  co-incldentally  or  not, 
crucial  in  the  acceptance  of  Beverly  Ridge's 
grading  on  the  site 

Unsuccessful  In  these  requests.  Potter,  offi- 
cials say,  then  asked  that  Lewis  be  allowed 
to  serve  for  60  days  more,  then  30  days,  and 
then,  for  Just  seven  more  days. 

All  of  Potter's  efforts  were  in  vain.  On 
March  21,  Lewis's  "resignation"  was  an- 
nounced. 

Potter  said  his  Interest  In  Beverly  Ridge 
was  high  because  the  project  was  in  his  dis- 
trict and  the  proposed  improvement  of 
Beverly  Drive  would  serve  not  only  the  de- 
veloper of  Beverly  Ridge,  but  his  constituents 
In  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

He  knows  the  developers,  as  he  knows 
thoee  of  other  projects,  through  four  years 
of  normal  bureaucratic  attention  to  the  proj- 
ect's details,  he  said. 

Potter  revealed  that  he  did  make  enquir- 
ing phone  calls  to  the  mayor's  office  from 
Palm  Springs  where  he  was  vacationing, 
about  the  Lewis  resignation.  He  said,  how- 
ever, that  he  only  made  two  such  calls,  ask- 
ing that  the  requested  resignation  be  put  off 
"a  couple  of  days,"  until  he  could  return  to 
Los  Angeles. 

Informed  by  a  Yorty  aide  that  the  resig- 
nation was  still  wanted.  Potter  said  he  picked 
It  up  from  Lewis's  Sunset  Boulevard  office 
and  delivered  It  himself  to  the  mayor's  office. 
Potter  said  further  that  the  proposed  reloca- 
tion of  Beverly  Drive  has  been  a  part  of  the 
Los  Angeles  master  plan  since  1941  and  he 
sees  no  reason  for  the  recent  furor  about  It. 
"Everybody's  for  It  except  the  City  of  Beverly 
Hills  and  some  homeowners  up  there."  he 
said. 

Records  .show  that  on  May  15,  on  Potter's 
motion,  the  Los  Angeles  City  council  voted 
rs-l  to  Include  the  access  road  to  the  project 
in  the  city's  master  plan,  thus  relieving  the 
Beverly  Ridge  developers  of  any  costs  for 
acquisition  and  work. 

The  access  road,  to  cost  $3.7  million,  would 
be  part  of  an  overall  $9.7  million  Beverly 
Drive  'realignment  "  from  the  City  of  Beverly 
Hills  to  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

At  that  time,  Los  Angeles  continued  to 
push  ahead  on  the  new  road  planning  even 
after  the  Beverly  Ridge  Estates  development 
fell  Into  money  troubles  and  the  City  of 
Beverly  Hills  went  to  court  to  prevent  widen- 
ing of  the  road  within  its  boundaries. 

Not  until  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  did  Los 
.Angeles  City  fathers  agree  to  hold  up  further 
action  on  the  road  until  the  Beverly  Ridge 
legal  mess  has  been  cleared  up. 

Mayor  Yorty.  through  an  aide,  last  week 
said  he  had  received  no  telephone  calls  about 
the  Lewis  resignation.  The  aide  pointed  out 
however,  that  a  staff  worker  could  have  re- 
ceived them  without  passing  them  on  to  the 
mayor. 

Yorty  also  repeated  his  recent  statement 
that,  acting  on  Los  Angeles  police  depart- 
ment intelligence,  he  asked  the  district  at- 
torney's office  to  investigate  Beverly  Ridge 
four  years  ago. 


Yorty  said  when  the  district  attwney 
dropped  the  probe  claiming  there  was  Insuf- 
ficient evidence  to  proceed,  he  then  asked  the 
attorney  general's  office  to  investigate  the 
project. 

The  mayor's  statement  did  not  Indicate 
why  Yorty  was  not  satisfied  with  the  district 
attorney's  analysis  of  the  case. 

Actions  of  Los  Angeles  County  Assessor 
Watson  also  have  come  under  Investigation. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  Beverly  Ridge 
developwrs  have  sought  assessment  adjourn- 
ments on  the  properties  and  the  matter  has 
been  before  Watson's  office. 

Watson  borrowed  $5,000  on  a  90-d8y,  no 
Interest,  unsecured  loan  from  Interstate  Ex- 
cavating, the  Beverly  Ridge  subsidiary. 

Watson  said  he  borrowed  the  $5,000  from 
Roy  Gene  Lewis,  who,  although  a  city  com- 
missioner, was  an  official  of  Interstate  Exca- 
vating. 

Watson  said  he  needed  the  money  to  close 
the  escrow  on  a  $100,000  Hollywood  home  he 
had  recently  purchased.  He  went  to  Lewis  as 
a  possible  lender  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
real  estate  agent,  Russ  Vincent,  the  assessor 
said 

Wat*on  says  on  June  19,  1968,  he  repaid 
half  the  loan.  He  has  shown  investigators  a 
canceled  check  for  $2,500  made  out  to  Roy 
Gene  Lewis. 

Officials  say  however,  that  Interstate's 
president,  a  man  named  Howard  Neldlech, 
maintains  that  Interstate  did  not  get  the 
repayment. 

Officials  say  Watson  contends  he  does  not 
want  to  repay  the  second  half  of  the  loan 
until  he  gets  a  receipt  for  the  first  payment. 

Investigators  also  are  interested  in  the 
April,  1964,  sale  by  the  city  of  a  key  17>2- 
acre  parcel  in  the  middle  of  the  project.  The 
city  had  acquired  It  17  years  before  In  a  tax 
sale. 

Despite  some  neighborhood  opinion  that 
the  land  should  be  used  as  a  park,  the  City 
Council  sold  it  to  Louis  C.  Blau — described 
by  state  agents  as  a  "front."  He  was  the  only 
bidder  at  a  city  auction. 

The  purchase  price  was  $147,000.  or  about 
$8,400  an  acre,  despite  testimony  before  the 
council  that  nearby,  less  attractive,  land  had 
recently  been  sold  for  $15,000  an  acre. 

Within  a  year  Blau  had  transferred  the 
land  to  the  Beverly  Ridge  Estates  corpora- 
tion. Earlier,  he  and  a  man  named  Al  Hart 
had  "fronted"  for  the  transfer  of  another 
100  acres  to  the  developers,  holding  $300,000 
in  notes  for  a  time  during  the  early  corporate 
Juggling  on  the  project. 

Besides  their  other  problems,  developers  of 
the  envisioned  luxury  haven  have  lacerated 
community  feelings.  Simply  put,  they  have 
been  characterized  by  involved  persons  as 
'lousy  neighbors." 

Outraged  citizens  protested  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Beverly  Ridge  access  roads  as  an 
improper  use  of  tax  money.  Lawsuits  alleged 
that  the  developers  carelessly  sliced  one 
man's  lot  In  half  by  bulldozing,  burled  an- 
other man's  access  road  under  27  feet  of 
earth  and  ripped  out  his  home's  water  lines 
by  grading. 

The  fate  of  Beverly  Ridge  and  the  Team- 
ster Central  States  Pension  Fund  loans  rests 
with  the  courts.  One  could  not  blame  weary 
fund  trustees  for  preferring  to  turn  their  gaze 
southward  where  another  project,  also  fi- 
nanced with  huge  Central  States  Fund  loans, 
lies  blooming  in  the  San  Diego  County  svm. 

[From  the  Oakland  Tribune.  Sept.  23.  19691 

Pension   Ftind  Loans  Bvy  Luximv 

( By  Gene  Ayres  and  Jeff  Morgan  ) 

Seemingly  remote  from  the  death  throes 
of  the  Beverly  Ridge  Estates  project,  with 
Its  huge  Teamster  Central  Stales  Pension 
Fund  loan,  the  World  of  La  Costa  Uee  in 
splendor  90  miles  southward,  on  the  rolling 
terrain  of  San  Diego  County,  two  miles  from 
the  blue  Pacific. 

With  its  whirlpool  baths,  golf,  riding,  ten- 
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nls.  homesites.  restaurant  and  meeting  facll- 
Itiee,  La  Costa  apparently  moves  toward  Its 
destiny  as  a  haven  of  serenity  for  interna- 
tional wheeler-dealers  and  other  friends  of 
the  Central  States  Pension  Fund. 

The  show-biz  crowd  also  loves  and  fre- 
quents it.  The  villas  of  famous  ^wrts  figures 
line  its  golf  course  fairways. 

The  atmosphere  Is  lush,  heady  with  celeb- 
rities. One's  companion  In  the  sauna  might 
be  an  international  tycoon  or  one  of  the 
several  governors  who  have  stayed  at  La 
Costa. 

Or  it  could  be  a  big-name  professional 
golfer,  attracted  by  the  course  that  hosted 
the  Tournament  of  Champions  last  April — 
the  first  time  In  17  years  the  star-studded 
spectacle  was  held  outside  Las  Vegas. 

This  3, 000- acre,  modern-day  Xanadu,  a 
scant  30  miles  from  President  Nixon's  Sum- 
mer White  House  at  San  Clemente,  gets  fas- 
cinated scrutiny  by  law  enforcement  officials. 
Investigators  cannot  conceal  their  Interest 
in  La  Costa,  which,  with  more  development 
to  come,  is  financed  thus  far  with  $18.8  mil- 
lion in  loans  from  the  same  Chicago-based 
Teamster  Pension  Fund  where  Beverly  Ridge 
got  Its  money. 

La  Costa's  original  developers  include  Al- 
lard  Roen,  who  was  convicted  in  1962  on  stock 
fraud  charges,  and  Morris  Barney  "Moe" 
Dalitz.  who.  with  Roen,  was  part  of  the  old- 
time  Cleveland  gambling  crowd.  Later  they 
were  owners  of  the  Desert  Inn  hotel  and 
casino  in  Las  Vegas. 

Before  coming  to  California,  they  sold  the 
Desert  Inn  to  Howard  Hughes.  Other  devel- 
opers in  the  early  stages  of  La  Costa  were 
Mervyn  Adelson  and  Irwin  Molasky,  associ- 
ated with  Roen  and  Dalitz  in  the  Las  Vegas 
Sunrise  Hospital  enterprises  which  also  were 
backed  by  loans  from  the  Chicago-based 
fjension  fund. 

One  high-ranking  state  agent  flatly  says 
La  Costa  attracts  organized  crime  figures 
from  the  western  half  of  the  United  States. 
He  paints  a  verbal  picture  of  the  weary 
mobster,  like  any  legitimate  businessman, 
stepping  off  a  Jetliner  at  nearby  San  Diego, 
briefcase  in  hand,  all  set  to  talk  a  little 
business  amid  La  Costa's  sun  and  fun. 

The  writer  ol  La  Costa's  promotional  liter- 
ature (Which  Is  distributed  so  widely  that 
several  upper  level  state  and  federal  Investi- 
gators are  on  the  mailing  list)  seemingly  is 
awe-stricken  with  his  task. 

"It  is  evident  .  .  .  that  La  Costa's  time 
has  come,"  promises  the  promoter.  He  says 
that  the  "mighty  metropolis"  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  "awakening  giant"  of  San  Diego  ac- 
commodate the  "relentless  stream"  of  west- 
ward-moving Americans. 

Whether  or  not  the  mighty  paths  of  prog- 
ress are  converging  on  La  Costa,  it  is  evident 
that  long-time  Central  States  Teamster 
Pimd  cronies  and  gamblers  are. 

Among  La  Costa's  vlsitorB  have  been  Chi- 
cago "politicians"  Marshall  Korshak  and  Jake 
Arvey:  St.  Louis  attorney  Morris  Shenker,  a 
legal  defender  of  James  Hoffa  li)  his  fraud 
cases  and  recipient  of  fees  for  "finding"  losins 
for  the  Teamster  Central  States  Pension 
Fund,  and  Mrs.  James  Riddle  Hoffa,  wife  of 
the  imprisoned  union  chieftain. 

One  man  who  reportedly  spends  more  time 
at  La  Costa  than  he  does  anjrwhere  else  Is 
Allen  Dorfman.  the  Chicago  insurance  mag- 
nate who  wields  trep:iendous  Influence  over 
the  Teamsters  Central  States  Pension  Fund. 
The  San  Diego  County  Recorder's  Office 
shows  a  quitclaim  deed  executed  and  re- 
corded Sept.  18,  1968.  by  Allen  M.  Dorfman. 
on  Lot  166,  La  Costa  Valley  Unit  No.  4.  Re- 
corded at  the  same  time  was  a  $58,500  mort- 
gage from  Dorfman  to  Home  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  in  San  Diego. 

Investigators  say  they  have  heard  repwrts 
Dorfman  is  planning  to  move  his  entire  oper- 
ation from  Chicago  to  La  Coata. 

Other  visitors  there  have  been  Wallace 
Groves  and  Louis  Aaron  Chesler,  both  with 
many  connections  In  the  Bahama  Islands. 


Groves  was  convicted  in  1941  of  mall  fraud 
in  the  United  States.  Later  his  Port  Authority 
Company  was  granted  a  flefdom  of  211  square 
miles  on  Grand  Bahama  Island  through  a 
government  contract.  His  company  there  has 
spawned  the  posh  Lucayan  Beach  hotel  and 
casino  operation  at  Preepwrt. 

Chesler,  a  native-born  Canadian  entre- 
preneur who  once  controlled  the  Seven  Arts 
film  company,  was  heavily  Involved  In  Grove's 
Bahamas  development  and  connected  with 
the  introduction  of  gambling  there.  They 
had  a  falling  out  and  Chesler  was  bought  out 
by  Groves  and  other  interests.  Chesler's  La 
Costa  visit  was  within  the  month. 

As  early  as  1965,  American  officials  were 
publicly  voicing  their  belief  that  Bahamas 
interests  were  serving  as  a  conduit  out  of  this 
country  for  as  much  as  $100,000  monthly  in 
underworld  money. 

Officials  believed  this  flow  of  booty  in- 
cluded "skim"  money  (cut  out  of  gambling 
winnings  before  government  inspection  to 
avoid  taxes)    from  Las  Vegas  casinos. 

The  government  frankly  fears  that  some  of 
the  money  they  believe  exited  through  the 
Bahamas  will  enter  California. 

In  government  parlance  "skim"  and  other 
illicit  cash  called  "black  money  "  becomes 
"washed  money"  after  it  passes  through 
anonymous  foreign  bank  accounts,  loses  the 
identity  of  its  depositors  and  returns  to  the 
United  States  in  the  form  of  apparently  le- 
gitimate loans  or  Investments. 

Agents  also  operate  on  the  rule-of-thumb 
assumption  that  where  Groves  appears, 
Meyer  Lansky,  whose  gambling  locales  over 
the  past  30  years  Include  Miami  and  Batista's 
Havana,  will  not  be  far  behind.  Lansky  Is  a 
top  ranking  fiscal  expert  for  the  national 
network  of  organized  crime. 

Informants  say  Groves  is  under  obligation 
to  cut  Lansky  in  on  deals.  And  It  does  appear 
that  Groves  is  involved  In  La  Costa. 

Guests — prospective  Investors — at  a  recent 
promotion  dinner  for  La  Costa  were  informed 
that  a  change  of  ownership  had  occurred 
within  the  past  year,  with  the  new  owner- 
developer  identified  as  the  General  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  with  major  offices  in  the 
Bahamas,  Frankfurt  and  London. 

General  Development,  the  guests  were  told, 
had  developed  several  Florida  resorts  and  the 
Lucayan  Beach  hotel-casino  project  on 
Grand  Bahama. 

It  was  a  firm  called  General  Investment 
Company  which  was  controlled  by  Groves  in 
the  late  1930s  and  early  1940s.  He  was  con- 
victed of  defrauding  the  firm's  stockholders 
through  the  malls 

On  March  27,  1968,  La  Costa  was  reorga- 
nized as  an  Illinois  corporation  with  a  Chi- 
cago man  named  Richard  K.  Janger  listed  as 
its  Incorporator  and  Burton  Kanter  listed  as 
its  agent. 

The  new  LaCosta  Land  Company  listed  on 
Its  Incorporation  papers  the  value  of  all  its 
property — none  of  It  in  Illinois — at  an  esti- 
mated value  of  $12  million.  Teamster  Fund 
loans  on  La  Costa's  San  Diego  County  project 
already  exceed  $18.8  million. 

The  new  corporation  was  empowered  to 
issue  15,000  shares  of  preferred  stock  at  a 
par  value  of  $1,000  each,  and  100  shares  of 
common  stock  at  a  par  value  of  $100  each. 

Prcspective  investors  are  told  that  devel- 
opment on  Phase  I  the  opulent  recreational 
core  of  La  Costa,  is  ending.  That  represents 
a  $20  million  Investment,  its  promoters  say. 
Phase  11,  to  Include  a  shopping  center  and 
full-scale  residential  development,  Ir.  near. 
Minimum  prices  for  lots  will  be  $9,500  and 
the  develcper  can  make  90  per  cent  financing 
available  to  buyers,  guests  have  been  told. 
The  gently  rolling  empire  Is  described  by 
a  neutral  observer — a  non-brochure  writer 
as  a  "very  valuable  piece  of  land." 

While  La  Costa  is  thrown  open  to  the  af- 
fluent of  the  world,  federal  agents  doubt 
that  the  "straight"  types  whose  kids  Join 
the  two  saddle  clubs  or  plunge  In  the -four 
pools,  or  even  the  portly  elders  who  attend 


sales  conferences  there,  will  be  invited  to 
take  part  In  some  of  the  more  cloistered 
activities.  n. 

There  are  recurring  reports  of  private  high 
Stake  card  and  dice  games  and  other  forms 
of  blg-tlme  gambling  on  the  secluded  prem- 
ises, a  federal  agent  said. 

The  mere  presence  of  operators  .Mlard 
Roen.  Moe  Dalitz  and  their  old-time  buddy 
in  Las  Vagas.  "Icepick  Willie"  Alderman  is 
enough  to  pique  federal  interest,  he  said 

Another  interested  official  pointed  out  in 
Washington  recently  that  the  reason  the 
Las  Vegas  boys  can  operate  in  Southern 
California  Is  because  organized  crime  has 
staked  out  no  formal  boundaries  there 

"A  guy  like  Moe  Dalitz  can  move  around 
there,"  he  said.  "In  New  England  he  d  get 
killed  If  he  tried  to  move  in  " 

It  may  not  be,  as  the  promoter  sings,  that 
the  ."resort-residential     attractions     of     La 
Costa  are  the  most  monumental  ever  beheld  . 
by  the  eves  of  man.'" 

But  It  does  seem  that  the  developers  of 
this  paradise-on-earth.  like  many  another 
wise  and  lucky  recipient  of  a  Teamster  Fund 
loan,  mav  as  La  Costa's  promoter  puts  It. 
"taste  the  sweet  rewards  of  their  early  fore- 
sight."" 

WEST    HAS    OWN    rCND 

The  Teamster  Central  States.  Southeast 
and  Southwest  Areas  Pension  Fund  is  based 
in  Chicago  and  draws  its  participants  from 
the  Midwest  and  Eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Its  Investments,  however,  are  from 
coast  to  coast 

California  Teamsters  belong  to  the  West- 
ern Conference  which  has  Its  own  pension 
fund  Teamsters  from  the  11  western  states 
in  the  continental  United  States,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  and  the  three  western  provinces  of 
Canada,  participate  in  the  Western  Confer- 
ence Pension  Fund. 

The  Western  Conference  of  Teamsters  has 
headquarters  in  Burllngame. 

[From  the  Oakland  Tribune.  Sept    24    1969] 
Mob  Cronxes  Get  Pension  Pcnd  Loans 

(By  Jeff  Morgan  and  Gene  Ayres) 
Since  Teamsters  bo^s  James  R  Hoffa  went 
to  prison  in  March  of  1967.  the  giant  Chicago- 
based  pension  fund  he  ruled  as  a  personal  fief 
has  been  run  in  the  same  self-ser\ing  way 
by  his  hand-picked  .successors 

The  only  difference  is  that  now  the  Team- 
sters Centra!  States,  Southeast  and  South- 
west Areas  Pension  F^ind.  fed  by  $10  a  week 
in  employer  contributions  for  each  of  Its 
333,000  non-retired  members  In  20  states,  has 
grown  to  $628  million 

It  is  now  among  the  largest  of  the  coun- 
try's 160,000  jjrlvate  pension  plans,  which 
have  combined  assets  totaling  $107  blUion. 
The  funds  are  growing  at  a  total  rate  of  near- 
ly $1  billion  a  month  and  rival  banks  and  In- 
surance companies  as  sources  of  investment 
capital. 

But  unlike  the  others  the  Central  States 
Teamsters  fund  keeps  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  its  money  tied  up  in  real  estate  loans — 
many  to  mob  cronies  of  Hoffa  and  other 
Teamsteps  leaders. 

And  also  unlike  most  other  plans,  many 
of  the  investments  have  gone  bad.  resulting 
in  substantial  losses 

In  his  final  argument  in  a  case  leading  to 
the  govemment"s  first  conviction  for  illegal 
kickbacks  on  Teamster  loans.  Asst  US  Atty 
Paul  Rooney  of  New  York  revealed  that  be- 
tween B  and  10  per  cent  of  the  fund"s  loans 
are  defaulted. 

The  machinations  of  the  fund  have 
prompted  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
launch  a  sweeping  investigation,  disclosed 
by  the  Tribune  three  days  ago.  to  determine 
whether  the  Central  States  fund  should  be 
stripped  of  Its  tax-exempt  status. 

The  unprecedented  action,  if  taken,  would 
sharply  affect  the  financial  position  of  the 
fund.  Although  it  has  increased  In  size  every 
year,  from  $391.2  million  in   1966   to  $468.5 
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mUllon  tn  1967  to  »548  3  million  last  year  to 
the  current  $628  million.  It  has  consistently 
lost  money,  at  least  in  part  because  of  sour 
loans 

During  the  same  period  employer  contri- 
butions per  member  rose  sharply  along  with 
the  number  of  covered  union  members,  from 
273.986  at  the  end  of  1966  to  359.685  last 
January,  26,684  of  whom  were  retired. 

Last  year  the  funds  Income  of  more  than 
$200  million  Included  $59.1  million  Identified 
simply  as  'Amort.,  etc.  r-e  loans  and  mtges   ' 

Of  the  reported  disbursement  of  $199  8  mil- 
lion, $134  1  million  went  toward  -purchase 
of  assets  "  Including  mortgages — and  ye*,  the 
reported  total  assets  of  the  fund  rose  only 
$79.7  million. 

Government  and  private  experts  have  said 
flatly  the  only  reasons  a  pension  fund  .should 
show  consistent  losses  are  prolonged  market 
plunges.  In  the  cases  of  plans  with  high 
stock  holdings,  or  drains  of  benefits  from 
"mature"  funds  with  high  percentages  of  re- 
tired  members 

The  fund,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice among  nearly  all  other  large  pension 
plans,  has  only  a  negligible  stock  portfolio 
About  7.3  per  cent  of  its  members  are  re- 
tired—20  percent  is  "not  uncommon"  for 
a  healthyfnnd. 

An  Investigation  of  several  months  by  The 
Tribune  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
a  person  wants  to  borrow  money  from  the 
fund.  It  helps  If  he  Is  or  know";  an  underworld 
figure  close  to  the  Teamsters,  and  Is  willing 
to  pay  up  to  10  per  cent  In  fees  or  kickbacks 
to  get  the  loan 

A  businessman  whose  Identity  must  be 
withheld  once  sought  a  $20  million  loan  to 
finance  an  apartment  complex  on  Plre  Island 
in  New  York.  Despite  the  documented  sta- 
bility of  the  developer  and  even  though  the 
amount  of  collateral  fit  within  the  fund's 
stated  but  often-Ignored  policy  of  lending 
no  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  projects  value, 
the  application  was  held   up 

The  man  said  he  was  told  he  would  have 
to  twrrow  $22  million  and  kick  back  $2  mil- 
lion to  those  who  arranged  the  loan  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  payoff  was  to  be 
funneled  through  a  Bahamas  Insur.mce  Arm 
owned  by  Allen  Dorfman.  the  fund's  Insur- 
ance agent,  who  has  emerged  as  one  of  the 
powers  behind  the  throne  since  HofTa's 
departure. 

The  Fire  Island  developers,  unwilling  to 
pay  the  10  per  CKnt.  borrowed  the  money 
elsewhere. 

In  the  case  Rooaey  successfully  prosecuted 
In  New  York,  the  fund  made  a  $15  million 
loan  to  the  Cashmere  Corp.  of  Cleveland 
after  the  plant  and  Inventory  were  appraised 
at  only  $480,000.  The  company  made  only 
four  Interest  payments,  got  a  loan  extension 
to  stay  In  business  and  then  Anally  died  in 
bankruptcy. 

Convicted  of  conspiring  to  collect  at  least 
$150,000  in  Illegal  payoflfs  were: 

— Sam  Berger.  a  theatrical  agent,  head  of 
the  Master  Trucking  trade  association  and 
friend  of  Dorfman  and  Johnny  Dlo,  New 
York  hoodlum-labor  leader: 

— Mrs.  Yvette  Felnstein.  widow  of  the 
former  president  of  New  York  Teamsters 
Local   237  and   friend   of   Hoffa; 

— Travis  Levy,  attorney  for  Cashmere  pres- 
ident Shiah  Arshan. 

Also  Indicted  were  Chicago  mortgage 
broker  Robert  Graff,  who  pleaded  guilty  to 
receiving  $19,000  for  helping  to  arrange  the 
loan,  and  two  men  still  awaiting  trial.  James 
(Jimmy  Doyle)  Plumerl,  Identified  as  a 
"captain"  In  a  Cosa  Nostra  "family,"  and 
Prank  Zulferlno.  president  of  Local  10  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Produc- 
tion. Maintenance  and  Operating  Employes, 
a  union  which  gave  Arshan's  nearly  bank- 
rupt company  a  $12  million  loan  commit- 
ment to  use  as  leverage  in  seeking  loans  from 
banks.      Bankers      were      unimpressed      and 


Arshan  had  to  turn  to  the  Chicago-based 
pension  fund. 

Herbert  Itkin.  a  lawyer-turned-govern- 
ment-witness not  charged  in  the  Indict- 
ments, said  he  received  $7,000  for  his  efforts 
to  assure  the  loan  The  government  proved 
that  a  $20,000  payoff  went  to  Floyd  (Spider) 
Webb,  southern  Missouri  Teamster  leader, 
now  deceased,  who  was  a  trustee  of  the  fund 
at  the  time  the  loan  was  approved. 

"These  guys  took  a  page  from  the  robber 
barons."  a  man  privy  to  the  management 
of  the  fund  told  The  Tribune.  "They  never 
tell  their  members  about  a  loss,  and  there 
have  been  colossal  losses.  But  they've  always 
been  refinanced,  or  else  the  properties  have 
been  taken  over 

"Huge  amounts  of  money  go  through  there 
in  the  most  perfunctory  fashion."  he  added, 
referring  to  what  he  described  as  the  trustees' 
lax  review  of  loan  applications  proposed  by 
Teamsters  Insiders.  Some  loans  have  been 
approved  by  telephone  conference  call. 

The  casual  way  in  which  some  loans  are 
handled  was  demonstrated  by  a  conversation 
between  New  York  restaurateur  Toots  Shor 
and  Harold  Gibbons.  Teamster  chief  in  St. 
Louis.  Gibbons  resigned  as  Hoffa's  $35,000- 
a-year  execvitlve  assistant  when  Hoffa  made 
the  oft-quoted  statement  "That  makes  him 
(Robert  Kennedy)  Just  another  lawyer"  after 
the  assassination  of  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. 

Shor  complained  he  was  pressed  financially, 
and  that  he  needed  $4.5  million  to  stay  In 
business.  Gibbons  suggested  he  apply  for  a 
pension  fund  loan,  which  eventually  was 
granted    to  Shor's  Gotham   Inc    company. 

"That  was  a  damn  good  price  for  a  pleasant 
dinner,  "  The  Tribune's  informant  observed. 

The  fund  is  one  of  the  Joint  retirement 
plans  established  under  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  collecting  pension  contri- 
butions from  sever-.'  •  •  by  a  board  com- 
ptjsed  of  eight  union  and  eight  management 
trusteej,  the  latter  appointed  by  the  em- 
ployers associations  which  bargain  with  the 
union. 

The  imlon  delegation,  headed  by  Hoffa 
until  his  incarceration,  now  Includes  his 
hand-picked  caretaker.  International  Gen- 
eral Vice  President  Prank  Fltzslmmons.  who 
splits  his  $100,000  annual  salary  as  head  of 
the  union  with  Hoffa's  wife.  The  executive 
secretary  of  the  fund  is  Francis  Murtha,  de- 
scribed by  sources  close  to  the  fund  as 
•powerless." 

■.\nd  now."  a  source  said,  "Frank  (Fltz- 
slmmons) hardly  makes  a  move  related  to 
financial  matters  without  consulting  Dorf- 
man." 

The  employer  trustees  have  been  reUict- 
anl  to  question  the  actions  of  Hoffa's  suc- 
cessors. In  the  past  some  have  owed  money 
or  favors  to  him.  his  lieutenants  or  the  fund, 
and  all  are  In  Teamster-related  industries, 
vulnerable  to  union  presstire. 

Hotfa.  now  56,  was  sent  to  Lewisburg  Fed- 
eral Prison,  Pennsylvania,  after  he  failed 
In  an  appeal  from  his  1964  jury  tampering 
conviction  in  Chattanooga.  His  attorneys 
now  are  seeking  to  reopen  the  case  on  the 
grounds  the  government  may  have  used 
Illegally  obtained  electronic  evidence  against 
him. 

Four  months  after  his  Tennessee  trial 
ended  he  was  convicted  In  Chicago  of  mall 
and  wire  fraud  in  a  plot  to  chisel  from  his 
own  union.  A  federal  Jury  decided  Hoffa 
and  six  others  conspired  to  obtain  $25  mil- 
lion in  14  loans  from  the  pension  fund  In 
order  to  return  In  a  series  of  complex  trans- 
actions $400,000  taken  from  Hoffa's  Detroit 
home  Local  29J.  The  $400,000  had  been  used 
as  a  security  deposit  on  a  Florida  retirement 
development  In  which  he  held  a  45  per  cent 
interest.  Much  of  the  $25  million  was  spent 
legitimately,  but  $1.7  million  went  to  the 
defendants  or   the  project.  Sun  Valley  Inc. 

In  aplt«  of  his  convictions,  Hoffa,  who 
will    remain   international    president   of   the 


Teamsters  at  least  until  next  year's  union 
convention,  was  reelected  handily  last  year 
as  president   of  Local  299. 

Convicted  with  Hoffa  In  Chicago  was  S. 
George  Burrls,  a  New  York  accountant,  who 
prepared  Inflated  financial  statements  for 
many  loan  applicants.  Once  he  obtained 
loans  finally  totaling  85  million  for  the  First 
Berkeley  Corp..  a  New  York  firm  lie  put  to- 
gether and  which  had  as  Its  sole  true  "as- 
set" a  $27  bank  overdraft. 

He  also  helf)ed  engineer  through  a  front 
man  a  $1.8  million  loan  from  the  fund  to 
Pred  Strecher.  a  St.  Louis  trucking  com- 
pany owner  who  was  then  a  fund  trustee. 

John  Murphy  of  Wisconsin,  who  is  still 
an  employer  trustee,  applied  for  and  was 
granted  a  loan  from  the  fund.  But.  unlike 
Strecher,  he  disclosed  the  full  details  of 
the  deal  to  his  fellow  board  members  and 
disqualified    himself    from    voting 

Burrls  was  among  those  with  connections 
to  Las  Vegas  gamblers  who  first  encouraged 
the  fund  to  make  loans  to  Nevada  casinos 
that  now  total  more  than  $50  million. 

The  man  who  took  over  from  Burrls  was 
David  Wenger,  an  accountant  named  in  five 
other  New  York  indictments  charging  $361,- 
000  in  kickbacks  on  more  than  $6  million 
In  loans  from  the  fund 

In  the  year  ending  Jan  31.  -'ic  fund  re- 
ported paying  Wenger  $18,375  lor  account- 
ing services. 

Named  in  two  of  the  fede-al  indictments 
is  John  M.  Kellly.  a  Detroit  loan  broker  who 
breezed  into  Oakland  In  May  of  1967  pur- 
porting to  represent  a  consortium  of  Eastern 
sports  figures  and  investors.  He  tried  to  piece 
together  a  $5  million  deal  to  acquire  the  then 
nearly  bankrtipt  Edgewater  Inn  from  hotel- 
man  James  Stockman 

The  dream  collapsed  after  Kellly  revealed 
he  didn't  have  the  cash,  only  "commit- 
ments"  for  about  85  per  cent  of  it. 

A  year  ago  KeiUy's  investment  combine, 
including  manager  Mayo  Smith  of  the  Detroit 
Tigers  and  former  professional  football  stars 
Doak  Walker  and  Tobln  C  irnelius  Rote,  filed 
a  $52  million  civil  fraud  suit  charging  that 
the  California  Financial  Corp  of  San  Jose 
reneged  on  a  $4  5  million  commitment  and 
then  took  over  the  Edgewater  Itself  through 
a  foreclosure  by  Its  subsidiary.  Security  Sav- 
ings and  Loan. 

In  one  indictment  Kellly,  who  gave  10 
Hegenberger  Road  in  Oakland  as  an  address. 
Is  accused  of  conspiring  with  Plumerl  and 
10  others  to  offer  Wenger  a  share  of  a  $200,000 
kickback  for  his  help  in  obtaining  a  SI. 050.- 
000  pension  fund  loan  for  Mid-City  Develop- 
ment, owner  of  an  Industrial  complex  In 
Warren.  Mich. 

Earlier  Kellly,  Wenger,  Plumerl  and  mob- 
sters Hyman  (George  Lewis)  Levin  and  Sal- 
vatore  Granello.  who  also  was  named  In  the 
Mid-City  accusation,  were  Indicated  In  New 
York  for  allegedly  trying  to  grease  a  $1.35 
million  pension  fund  loan  to  the  Big  Value 
discount  department  stores  of  Florida.  The 
government  claims  the  applicant  paid  at  least 
$20,000  in  kickbacks.  $15,000  of  which  as- 
sertedly  went  to  Wenger. 

Another  figure  looming  large  near  the  fund 
is  Morris  A.  Shenker  of  St.  Louis,  a  Hoffa 
lawyer  and  one  of  Missouri's  most  pov/erful 
Democrats. 

Shenker  was  born  In  Russia  In  1907  and 
went  to  St.  Louis  in  1923  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Missouri  bar  In  1932.  after  attending 
St.  Louis  and  Washington  Universities,  and 
has  become  one  of  the  best  known  criminal 
defense  attorneys  In  America. 

In  1963.  Shenker  headed  a  citizens  com- 
mltt«  to  re-elect  U.S.  Sen.  W.  Stuart  Syming- 
ton. D-Mo..  and  the  following  year  he  was 
named  Missouri  coordinator  of  the  National 
Democratic  Party  campaign. 

In  1967  then  U.S.  Sen  Edward  V.  Long, 
D-Mo  ,  was  accused  of  accepting  about  $48,000 
in  referral  fees  from  Shanker  over  a  period  of 
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two  years.  Long  said  he  sent  Shenker  five 
clients,  but  refused  to  comment  on  a  lat«r 
disclosure  by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
that  the  fees  actually  totalled  $140,000  dating 
back  to  1961. 

The  Senate  Ethics  Committee  said  It  found 
no  evidence  to  support  the  allegation  that 
Long  had  used  his  position  as  head  of  a 
Senate  investigation  of  wiretapping  to  try 
and  keep  Hoffa.  Shenker's  client,  out  of 
prison.  Long  was  defeated  In  last  year's  Dem- 
ocratic primary  by  former  State  Atty.  Gen. 
Tom  Eaglet  on.  who  won  the  Senate  seat. 

A  confident  Informant  said  that  at  the  time 
Hoffa  entered  Lewisburg,  he  owed  Shenker 
nearly  $250,000.  his  private  defense  expenses 
having  been  cut  off  by  the  union. 

The  Tribune  learned  that  Shenker  has  re- 
ceived finder  s  fees  for  referring  at  least  three 
potential  borrowers  to  the  pension  fund, 
including  the  Chase  Park  Plaza  Hotel  In  St. 
Louis,  which  did  get  a  loan. 

The  government  still  traces  to  Hoffa  the 
coalition  between  elements  in  the  Teamsters 
Union  and  organized  crime,  which  Senate 
investigators  estimate  makes  $7  billion  a 
year  from  gambling  alone. 

■Jimmy  Hoffa  was  very  mob  oriented  In 
Detroit."  a  high-ranking  federal  source  said. 
Referring  to  the  Teamsters  local  leaders 
in  Detroit  added.  "You  need  a  very  sophisti- 
cated scoreboard  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Teanosters  and  the  Mafia  there. 
In   some   ways   they're   Interchangeable." 

Attornevs  have  predicted  Hoffa's  appeals 
in  the  Chicago  case  could  take  another  year 
to  18  months  to  decide.  He  becomes  eligible 
for  parole  on  the  Chattanooga  conviction 
later  this  year. 

Meanwhile,  union  lawyers  have  posted  a 
$250,000  reward  for  evidence  leading  to  his 
release,  and  a  similar  reward  of  $100,000  has 
been  offered  by  William  Loeb.  publisher  of 
the  Manchester.  N.H.,  Union  Leader  and 
New  Hampshire  Sunday  News,  a  newspaper 
which  got  a  loan  from  the  pension  fund. 

Dreams  of  riches  on  the  part  of  ambitious 
amateur  and  professional  bounty  hunters 
have  made  government  attorneys  reluctant 
to  discuss  the  union  or  the  pension  fund.  A 
Justice  Department  lawyer  said  he  has  even 
been  visited  by  "student  Journalists"  who 
say  they  are  writing  term  papers,  but  whose 
questions  betray  the  fact  they  are  seeking 
some  fact  to  reverse  Hoffa's  convictions. 

HEKE'S    GOVEKNING    body    of    $628    MILLION 
FUND 

The  Teamsters  Central  States,  Southeast 
and  Southwest  Areas  Pension  Fund  Is  gov- 
erned by  a  16-member  board  of  trustees  di- 
vided equally  between  Teamsters  officials 
and  representatives  of  the  employer  groups 
with  which  they  negotiate  contracts  In  20 
states. 

The  Chicago-based  fund,  with  assets  now 
totaling  $628  million,  is  supported  by  em- 
ployer contributions.  Under  the  contract 
in  effect  until  next  March  31,  those  pay- 
ments are  $10  a  week  per  non-retired,  work- 
ing member.  The  contributions  totaled 
$1 18.3  million  last  year. 

The  following  are  the  pension  fund  tniat- 

ees: 

Union 

1.  Prank  E.  Fltzslmmons,  Teamsters  gen- 
eral vice  president  and  official  stand-in  for 
imprisoned  Teamsters  President  James  R. 
Hoffa. 

2.  Herman  A.  Lueklng.  Jr. 

3.  Frank  H.  Ranny. 

4.  Donald  Peters. 

5.  William  Presser. 

6.  Joseph  W.  Morgan. 

7.  Odell  Smith. 

8.  Roy  L.  Williams. 

Employers 

9.  Thomas  J.  Duffy. 

10.  Champ  J.  Madigan. 

1 1 .  Albert  D.  Matheson. 

12.  J.  A.  Sheetz 


13.  John  P.  Splckerman. 

14.  Charles  J.  Morse. 

15.  Robert  Holmes. 

16.  John  A.  Murphy. 

The  executive  secretary  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  has  been  Francis  J.  Murtha.  The 
headquarters  office  Is  at  29  East  Madison. 
Chicago.  111. 

(Prom  the  Oakland  Tribune.  Sept   25.  1969] 
Being  Jimmt  Hofta's  Friend  Can  Be  Qvttz 

PROriTABLE 

(By  Gene  AjTes  and  Jeff  Morgan) 

Friendship  can  be  a  wonderful  and  profit- 
able thing  If  it  Is  with  Jimmy  Hoffa.  the  now- 
imprisoned  chieftain  of  the  Teamsters  Union. 

Allen  Dorfman,  businessman,  banker,  real 
estate  dabbler,  money  finder  and  insurance 
agent  extraordinaire,  can  testify — and  has 
In  court — that  his  warm  relationship  with 
the  volatile  and  loyal  Hoffa  made  him  a 
wealthy  man. 

Dorfman,  now  43,  was  named  exclusive  In- 
surance agent  In  1966  for  the  vast  Teamsters 
Central  States,  Southeast  and  Southwest 
Areas  Pension  fuiid  that  Hoffa  ran. 

That  action  by  the  trustees  of  the  Chicago- 
based  fund  gave  Dorfman  for  10  years  the 
power  to  place  annual  premiums  which  gov- 
ernment sources  estimate  exceeded  $100  mil- 
lion. 

Some  federal  estimates  place  Dorfman's 
Insurance  Income  alone  at  about  $10  million 
a  year. 

With  Hoffa  in  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  federal  prison 
since  March.  1967.  on  a  jury  tampering  con- 
viction. Dorfman.  according  to  federal  In- 
vestigators, Is  the  one  man  who  can  flatly 
say  yes  or  no  to  an  application  for  a  loan 
from  the  huge  pension  fund. 

Dorfman  firms  handle  insurance  and 
claims  for  the  Chlcago-bafeed  fund.  But  Dorf- 
man also  says  he  is  a  salaried  consultant  for 
the  fund. 

Asked  what  he  "consults"  about.  Dorfman 
last  week  replied,  "general  administration." 
The  possibilities  for  a  man  of  E>orf man's 
Inventiveness  are  staggering. 

Congressional  committees  and  federal 
grand  juries  have  long  been  Interested  In 
Dorfman  s  meteoric  career,  but  he  has  never 
been  convicted  on  criminal  charges. 

However,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is 
now  engaged  In  a  little  known,  but  full  scale. 
Investigation  and  audit  of  his  affairs. 

At  the  same  time  the  IRS  also  is  auditing 
fund  records  to  determine  whether  It  should 
lose  its  tax-exempt  status.  The  IRS  Is  oper- 
ating under  the  belief  that  there  Is  much 
profit  being  made  out  of  the  use  of  the 
Teamster  Central  States  Pension  Pund  itself 
by  some  individuals. 

With  the  use  of  subpoenas,  the  IRS  could, 
for  the  first  time,  be  able  to  assemble  some- 
thing more  than  an  educated  guess  as  to  the 
extent  of  Dorfman's  activities. 

When  his  transactions  occasionally  sur- 
face, probers  have  the  frustrating  feeling 
they  are  looking  at  only  the  visible  tip  of  the 
Dorfman  financial  Iceberg. 

What  probably  Is  his  most  profitable  ac- 
tivity Is  very  visible  indeed.  On  March  10, 
1965.  two  years  before  Hoffa  entered  prison, 
trustees  of  the  Chicago-based  fund  adopted 
a  resolution  appointing  Dorfman's  Confer- 
ence Insurance  Consultants,  Inc..  the  "sole 
and  exclusive  agent  of  the  fund  for  the  place- 
ment and  representation  of  the  fund  for 
all  of  Its  Insurance  needs  for  a  period  of 
10  years. . . ." 

The  trustees  trustingly  empowered  Dorf- 
man ".  .  .  to  place  the  Insurance  coverage 
with  such  sources  as  you  deem,  in  your 
Judgment,  to  be  in  the  best  interest  ol  the 
fund  .  .  ." 

Experts  say  the  arrangement  gave  Dorf- 
man competition -free  control  of  the  hu;  ? 
Insurance  business  until  1975  and  allows 
the  Insurance  carriers  he  selects  a  profit  and 
expense   margin   of   at   least,   ly'i    per   cent, 


leaving  plenty  of  room  to  Dorfman's  firms 
for  brokerage  and  service  fees. 

An  acknowledged  insurance  expert.  Inti- 
mate with  the  workings  of  the  pension  fund, 
recently  observed  that  Dorfman's  agency, 
with  its  volume  of  business,  "should  have  a 
10-s'ory  building  full  of  clerks."  but  added 
that  Dorfman  had  only  a  few  dozen 

Here  are  a  few  other  Dorfman  enterprises, 
all  allied  with  well-known  teamster  person- 
alities or  the  use  of  Teamster  Central  State? 
Pension  Funds: 

Beverly  Ridge  Elstates  in  Los  Angeles,  where 
more  than  a  year  ago  I.  Irnng  Davidson,  an- 
other Hoffa  friend,  and  lawyer,  transferred  a 
5  7-acre  parcel  of  land  in  the  development 
to  Dorfman.  Records  do  not  show  whether 
money  changed  hands  The  Teamster  Cen- 
tral States  Fund,  with  about  $13.5  million 
invested  at  Beverly  Ridge,  is  now  trying  to 
foreclose  on  the  loans.  Developers,  with  the 
fund  fighting  them,  are  trying  to  reorganize 
under  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Act  After  fore- 
closure began,  Dorfman  transferred  title  to 
the  5.7  acres  to  the  fund  Itself. 

A  directorship  of  the  Villa  National  Bank, 
at  Denver. 

An  association  with  several  jjersons.  includ- 
ing James  Hoffa  Jr..  in  the  Aetna  Resources 
Association,  a  real  estate  firm,  in  New  York. 
Obviously  in  many  of  his  enterprises.  Dorf- 
man may  be  associated  wnth  legitimate  busi- 
nessmen who  know  only  about  Dorfman  that 
he  is  a  canny  operator  and  represents  a 
source  of  capital. 

The  IRS  is  now  poking  among  Dorfman's 
labyrinthlan  insurance  dealings,  some  of 
which  are  the  subject  of  continuing  Interest 
to  a  federal   grand   Jury   in   Arizona 

These  deals  Include  the  purchase  by  Dorf- 
man and  his  mother.  Rose,  of  the  Reliable 
Insurance  Company  of  Ohio,  through  another 
man.  Bernle  Nemerov.  by  an  alleged  option- 
purchase  agreement 

Nemerov  had  purchased  Reliable  several 
years  earlier,  in  1963.  with  a  Teatrister  fund 
ioan  of  more  than  $4  million.  The  loan  was 
obtained.  Nemerov  said,  by  his  merely  filling 
out  loan  applications  brought  to  him  by 
Allen  Dorfman. 

According  to  a  letter  written  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Insurance  Department  in  1965.  during 
the  time  Nemerov  held  Reliable,  millions  of 
dollars  in  premiums  flowed  to  Nemrov's  other 
company.  California  Life  Insurance  Co..  from 
Dorfman-affiliated  agencies. 

Records  show  that  during  1963  and  1964, 
more  than  $25  million  in  premiums  of  Team- 
ster fund  Insurance  flowed  to  Reliable,  after 
first  being  filtered  through  two  other  firms. 
Republic  National  of  Texas  wrote  the  group 
accident,  health  and  life  insurance  business, 
then  reinsured  about  half  ol  that  to  Nem- 
erov s  California  Life. 

California  Life  kept  Its  portion  of  the  life 
insurance  business  and  re-ceded  the  acci- 
dent and  health  portion  to  Reliable  of  Ohio, 
a  firm  financed  by  a  loan  from  the  pension 
fund  Itself. 

Allen  and  Rose  Dorfman  did  not  formal- 
ly— and  openly — assume  ownership  of  Relia- 
ble until  mid- 1966.  but  in  March  of  that 
year,  the  Insurance  Department  of  Ohio 
called  for  insurance  examiners  from  six 
zones  in  the  United  Stales  to  go  over  Relia- 
ble's books. 

The  examiners  reported  that  in  the  last 
annual  report,  major  liabilities  were  "under- 
stated." and  assets  were  "overstated." 

Reliable's  records  were  so  "confused"  and 
there  were  such  great  time  lags  in  book- 
keeping, that  "any  accurate  presentation  of 
the  actual  financial  condition  ol  the  com- 
pany at  the  present  time  is  a  physical  im- 
possibility," the  examiners  wrote. 

A  conservator  was  appointed  for  Reliable 
and  a  certified  accounting  firm,  trv-ing  to  put 
Reliable's  books  in  order,  lopped  $3.5  million 
from  the  company's  statement.  At  the  end 
of  that  vear.  1966.  Keliable  showed  a  policy- 
holders'" surplus  of  only   $23,449.   compared 
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with    a   similar    ftgure   of   »437.934    the    year 
before 

After  the  examiners'  report,  the  Califor- 
nia InaJrance  Department  forced  California 
Ufe  to  stop  dealings  with  Reliable.  Thus,  the 
two-ftrm  buffer,  which  had  the  effect  of 
obscuring  the  fact  that  premium  money  wa« 
flowing  from  the  Chicago-based  Team«ter 
Pension  Fund  to  a  company  (Reliable)  pur- 
chased by  a  loan  from  the  fund  Itself,  was 
destroyed. 

After  the  trustee  resolution  of  March.  1966, 
Allen  Etorfman.  his  mother  Rose,  and  his 
brother.  Jay,  came  Into  the  open  on  June  30, 
1966,  as  the  full  owners  of  Reliable. 

On  that  date  they  signed  a  contract  stat- 
ing they  owned  100  per  cent  of  Reliable  and 
listing  as  Its  debts  $150,000  to  Health  Plan 
Consultants,  Inc.,  another  Dorfman  firm; 
$1.2  million  to  American  National  Bank,  and 
more  than  $4  9  million  to  the  Teamsters 
Central  States  Pension  Fund. 

In  the  contract,  the  Dorfnmns  were  to  sell 
75  per  cent  of  Reliable  to  a  group  of  four 
companies  and.  as  agent  for  the  Pension 
Fund,  turn  millions  of  dollars  in  buslneas 
their  way. 

Within  a  year,  the  Insurance  Department 
of  Michigan  found  one  of  the  contracting 
Arms  on*  the  verge  of  Insolvency  and  ordered 
more  money  Invested  to  bolster  It.  When 
this  was  not  done,  the  department  forced 
that  flnns  merger  with  a  non-Involved, 
healthy  company. 

Other  Arms  In  the  deal,  alleging  they  were 
not  getting  their  promised  volume  of  Team- 
ster fund  business,  filed  lawsuits  and  the  ar- 
rangement broke  up  into  a  legal  tangle  of 
suits  and  countersults. 

Investigators  axe  Interested  In  how  Dorf- 
man had  obtained  the  huge  insurance  busi- 
ness of  the  fund  without  competition. 

A  representative  of  a  Michigan  firm  of  ac- 
tuaries and  auditors,  trying  to  puzzle  out  the 
Dorfman  agreement,  wrote  that  the  Teamster 
group  insurance  arrangements  appeared  to 
him  to  be  "unique." 

One  government  worker  observed  that  all 
those  complex  Insuring  agreements  appar- 
ently allowed  Dorfman's  agency  to  place  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  In  fund  premiums  with 
an  Insurance  oompany — Reliable — which  had 
something  like  only  $20,000  In  policyholders' 
surplus. 

Some  of  these  aspects  of  the  Dorfman-pen- 
slon  fund  relationship  do  not  really  "puzzle" 
investigators  in  the  strict  sense.  The  Dorf- 
man-Hoffa  friendship  has  been  on  public  dis- 
play for  years  and  Hoffa  has  never  denied  be- 
ing loyal  to  his  friends. 

In  1959.  the  U  B.  Senate  Rackets  Commit- 
tee probed  the  Hoffa-Dorfman  relationship 
and  l.sfued  a  blast  that  Hoffa  had  paid  a  "long 
standing  debt  to  the  underworld"  with  the 
$3  million  in  fees  and  commissions  paid  the 
Dorfman  family  tn  the  preceding  nine  years. 

The  committee  defined  the  Dorfman  fam- 
ily as  Paul  (Redl  Dorfman.  ex-boxer,  Hoffa 
crony  and  bully  boy.  and  officer  of  a  Chicago 
Waste  Handlers  Union  along  with  his  Insur- 
ance activities;  Rose  Dorfman,  Paul's  wife: 
and  Allen,  Paul's  stepson. 

Over  that  nine-year  span,  the  Dorfmans 
had  overcharged  the  Central  and  Michigan 
Teamster  Conferences  more  than  $1.6  million 
for  their  Insurance,  the  rackets  committee 
charged. 

"The  evidence  is  clear."  the  committee  said. 
"that  James  R.  Hoffa  used  these  two  (confer- 
ence) funds  to  piiy  off  a  long-standing  debt 
to  the  Chicago  underworld  and  to  the  cor- 
rupt labor  leader  who  Introduced  him  to 
Midwest  mob  society— Paul  Dorfman." 

The  committee  also  said  that  the  Dorfmans 
had  no  experience  in  the  insurance  field  and 
no  office  space  "until  a  few  months  before 
Hoffa  successfully  maneuvered  the  Insurance 
business  to  them"  In  the  early  1960s.  Paul 
Dorfman  had  since  then,  "pyramided  his 
friendship  with  Hoffa  Into  a  financial  em- 
pire of   11   Insurance  agencies  and  about  10 


other     business     entitles."     the     committee 
charged  in  1969. 

More  recently,  Allen  Dorfman's  acquisi- 
tions have  exceeded  Paul's  substantially  In 
volume  and  complexity,  government  inves- 
tigators agree. 

Allen  Dorfman  has  built  himself  an  em- 
pire." one  federal  agent  who  has  worked 
on  the  case  said  "This  guy  Dorfman  Is  mas- 
sive. We  could  put  25  agents  on  him.  It  re- 
quires an  effort  on  Dorfman  similar  to  the 
effort  on  Hoffa." 

In  recent  years.  Allen  has  grown  almost  as 
close  to  Hoffa  as  step-father  Paul. 

Allen  Dorfman.  Hoffa  and  four  others  were 
codefendants  in  a  1964  trial  In  Chattanooga. 
Tenn..  on  federal  charges  of  tampering  with 
an  earlier  Hoffa  Jury.  Hoffa  and  three  others 
were  convicted;  Dorfman  and  another  man 
wera  acquitted. 

During  that  trial  Dorfman  testified  that 
after  his  discharge  from  the  Marine  Corps,  he 
became  a  physical  education  Instructor  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  1946. 

After  meeting  Hoffa  in  1948.  he  obtained 
the  bulk  of  the  Teamster  Fund  insurance 
business,  whereupon  his  Income  Increased 
flve-fold,  Dorfman  testified.  By  1964  he  said 
he  controlled  eight  companies 

In  those  days  he  also  was  a  business  part- 
ner with  Hoffa  In  at  least  three  enterprises. 
the  Whispering  Pine  Ranch  Camp  and  Jack- 
O-Lantern  Lodge,  both  In  Wisconsin,  and  the 
North  Western  Oil  Co. 

A  few  months  after  he  was  acquitted  on 
the  Jury  tampering  charge,  he  and  his  step- 
father. Paul,  were  indicted  by  a  San  Fran- 
cisco Federal  Grand  Jury  for  alleged  at- 
tempted extortion  in  their  dealings  with 
San  Francisco  Insurance  broker  Stewart  B. 
Hopps. 

In  what  must  have  been  a  startling  ex- 
perience, the  Dorfmans  lost  money,  about 
$100,000.    according    to    the   Indictments. 

Testimony  at  the  trial  revealed  that  the 
Dorfmans'  insurance  group  had  "laid  off" 
about  $100,000  In  Teamster  Fund  insurance 
funds  to  Intercontinental,  a  Hopps-controlled 
Panamanian  insurance  firm  with  offices  In 
Nassau,  the  Bahamas. 

Visiting  Nassau,  where  they  thought  the 
insurance  money  was  to  remain  without  their 
express  permission  to  remove  it.  the  Dorf- 
mans learned  the  money  had  been  placed  In 
another  Hopps  Insurance  outfit.  Atlantic 
Brokerage. 

In  telephone  calls  to  Hopps.  Allen  Dorf- 
man offered  to  "cut  a  new  hole"  In  his  head, 
made  references  to  a  "concrete  overcoat." 
and  threatened  his  grandchildren.  Hopps 
testified. 

The  Dorfmans  claimed  they  actually  lost  a 
total  of  $275,000  in  defunct  Hopps  ventures. 
They  were  acquitted  on  the  extortion  charges. 

Hopps  earlier  had  been  convicted  in  Bal- 
timore in  a  mall  fraud  trial.  He  later  be- 
came a  government  "consultant."  aiding  In- 
surance fraud  investigations,  and  received  a 
flve-year  probation  term. 

Despite  Allen  Dorfman's  vast  Influence  on 
who  does  and  who  does  not  get  loans  from 
the  Teamster  Pension  Fund,  he  has  never 
been  charged  with  taking  "kickbacks." 

Washlngrton  spokesmen  point  out  that  the 
laws  against  taking  "finders'  fees"  on  loans 
are  aimed  at  officials  or  legal  "agents"  of  a 
fund. 

Strictly  speaking,  up  to  now.  Allen  Dorf- 
man has  not  been  considered  an  official  or 
"agent"  of  the  Teamsters  Pension  Fund. 

But  some  Dorfman  observers  are  wonder- 
ing whether  his  10-year  insurance  broker's 
agreement  and  his  p>osltlon  as  consultant 
does  not  make  him  a  fund  "agent"  In  the 
legal  sense,  as  well  as  merely  a  good,  good 
friend. 

I  Prom  the  Oakland  Tribune,  Sept.  26.  1969] 

Pknsion   Loan   and  Vecab  I^ndmark 

(By  Jeff  Morgan  and  Oene  Ayresl 

The  night  they  opened  Howard   Hughes' 

31 -story  Landmark  Tower  hotel  and  Casino 


In  Las  Vegas,  comedian  Danny  Thomas  In- 
troduced all  the  notables  In  the  audience 
except  one. 

"What  about  me?"  a  voice  asked.  "I  only 
built  the  Joint  " 

Nobody  had  Introduced  Frank  CSaroU  who. 
at  9:16  ajn.  the  day  before  the  July  1  open- 
ing, gave  up  his  Interest  In  the  364-foot  space 
needlelike  monument  he  had  started  build- 
ing In  the  desert  elglit  long  years  earlier. 

According  to  various  versions,  he  received 
something  between  "very  little"  and  nearly 
$2.8  million  after  $14.5  million  of  the  $17.3 
million  purchase  price  went  to  creditors,  In- 
cluding the  Teamsters  Central  States.  South- 
east and  Southwest  Areas  pension  fund  In 
Chicago. 

That  mortgage  had  grown  from  $5.5  mil- 
lion to  a  reported  $8.8  million  Including  un- 
paid Interest  on  a  hotel  that  had  stood  empty 
a  block  off  The  Strip  for  a  half-dozen  years. 

Information  gathered  during  a  months- 
long  investigation  by  The  Tribune  revealed 
the  original  loan  from  the  fund  to  CaroU's 
company  was  made  only  after  underworld 
elements  In  Kansas  City  went  to  bat  for 
him. 

Many  loans  have  been  made  In  Nevada 
from  the  f>enslon  fund,  estimated  at  more 
than  $60  million.  The  largest  single  class 
of  Investment  In  the  fund's  $461.2  million 
nationwide  mortgage  portfolio  consists  of 
"amusements"  such  as  bowling  alleys  and 
sports  arenas,  and  Las  Vegas  casinos  and 
resorts. 

For  insitance.  on  Caesars  Palace  which 
has  among  Its  management  convicted  profes- 
sional sports  fixer  Jerry  Zarowltz  and  New 
England  Cosa  Nostra  associate  EUott  Paul 
Prioe.  the  pension  fund  loaned  $16,777,000 
toward  the  $20  million  total  cost  of  the  opu- 
lent casino. 

In  a  complicated  series  of  agreements  cul- 
minating July  15.  1968.  the  fund  trustees 
subordinated  their  outstanding  mortgage 
balance  of  $15.4  million  behind  a  $2  mUUon 
loan  to  the  casino's  80-odd  owners  from  the 
Nevada  Bank  of  Commerce.  The  bank  is  con- 
trolled by  the  family  which  includes  Nevada 
State  Sen.  Darwin  Lamb.  Clark  County  Com- 
missioner Floyd  Lamb  and  Clark  County 
Sheriff  Ralph  Lamb. 

The  fund  promised  to  buy  up  the  Nevada 
Bank  of  Commerce  loan  by  July  1.  1970.  If 
It  falls  to  do  so.  the  bank  will  have  the 
right   to  foreclose  on  Its  own. 

Last  month  the  Nevada  State  Gaming 
Commission  approved  the  purchase  of  Cae- 
sars Palace   by   Lum's  Inc..   for  $60  million. 

Among  other  Nevada  loans,  the  fund  at  one 
time  or  another  has  advanced  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  Dunes,  the  Sands,  the  Riviera,  the 
Stardust,  the  Fremont,  the  Horeshoe  and  the 
Four  Queens  In  Las  Vegas,  and  several  enter- 
prises at  Lake  Tahoe  and  Reno.  Including 
the  Riverside  Hotel,  on  which  It  had  to  fore- 
close. 

Records  at  the  Cl£irk  County  Courthouse 
In  Las  Vegas  show  that  many  of  these  loans 
were  made  directly  to  men  Identified  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Cosa  Nostra  or  to  mob  cronies 
of  Hoffa 

But  it's  the  history  of  the  Landmark  which 
provides  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
close  links  between  the  underworld,  some 
Teamsters  leaders  and  the  pension  'und. 

These  are  the  principal  actors  In  the 
Landmark  drama: 

Caroll.  the  developer,  also  known  as  Frank 
Badaml  and  Prank  Caracclolo.  a  Kansas  City 
"contractor"  virtually  unknown  to  other 
builders  there.  He  Is  the  husband  of  Maria 
Assunta  DlGlovannl.  niece  of  "Scarface 
Joe"  and  "Sugarhouse  Pete"  DlGlovannl,  old- 
time  Midwestern  Mafia  chiefs.  CaroU's  only 
convictions,  other  than  traffic  offenses,  were 
two  small  gambling  fines  paid  in  1943,  al- 
though In  1968  he  was  charged  with  assault 
and  battery  after  he  allegedly  dragged  an 
interior  decorator  through  a  casino  by  his 
hair.  The  charge  was  dropped. 

Nlchola  "Nick"  Clvella,  the  "executive  vlc« 
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president"  of  the  Kansas  City  Coea  Nostra 
family,  who  was  caught  with  mob  elder 
statesman  Joseph  Filardo  In  a  Uxl  Just  out- 
side Apalachln.  NY.,  during  the  Infamous 
convention  there  of  the  orgaiUzed  crime  syn- 
dicate in  1957.  Clvella's  Influences  In  political, 
Judicial  and  labor  affairs  is  pervasive,  al- 
though he  is  neither  a  public  office  holder 
nor  union  member.  His  criminal  record  has 
dozens  of  entries  dating  back  to  1932.  He  and 
his  brother.  Carl,  are  among  nine  living  un- 
derworld figures  banned  from  Nevada  casinos 
In  that  state's    "Black  Book." 

Motel  Grezebrenacy.  better  known  as  Max 
Jaben,  the  third  Kansas  City  man  named 
in  the  Nevada  Black  Book.  A  powerful  figure 
in  the  Clvella-controlled  North  Side  politi- 
cal faction,  he  Is  an  admitted  gambler  and 
was  a  shareholder  In  Kansas  City's  former  $34 
mllUon-a-year  Illegal  gambling  empire. 

Morris  "Snag"  Klein,  an  oddsmaker  and 
Clvella's  financial  advisor,  who  served  a  year 
in  federal  prison  for  his  part  in  the  sensa- 
tional Kansas  City  vote  fraud  scandals  of 
the  late  1940's.  He  was  released  from  proba- 
tion several  months  ago  after  a  prison  term 
on  a  federal  income  tax  evasion  conviction. 

Roy  Lee  Williams,  president  of  the  6,500- 
member  Teamsters  Local  41,  head  of  Team- 
sters Joint,  Council  56,  an  International 
union  organizer,  a  trustee  of  the  pension 
fund  and  a  close  personal  and  pKDlitical  friend 
of  Hoffa.  In  1962  he  was  Indloted  with  six 
others  on  charges  of  embezzling  union  funds. 
Pour  of  the  seven  were  convicted  but  Wil- 
liams, his  legal  defense  paid  from  the  union 
treasury,  was  acquitted. 

In  1961  Caroll.  who  then  owned  an  interest 
in  the  Golden  West  Shopping  Center  in  West 
Las  Vegas,  began  to  build  a  hotel  and  casino 
he  first  called  the  Flight  Deck  and  later  the 
Landmark  Up  to  that  time  he  had  never 
constructed  anything  lATger  than  a  small 
medical  building. 

In  the  spring  of  1962.  he  obtained  minor 
financing  from  two  Los  Angeles  loan  firms. 
By  June  29  of  that  year,  according  to  records 
of  the  Nevada  Gaming  Control  Board,  less 
than  $2  million  had  been  spent  on  the 
project. 

On  July  1,  1962,  In  Kansas  City  Sam  An- 
cona,  an  offlclal  of  Joint  Council  56  who  was 
hand-picked  by  Clvella.  contacted  Williams 
and  set  up  a  meeting  at  Williams'  home 
which  Included  Clvella  and  Gaetano  Lococo, 
an  aging  mobster  whose  name  is  attached  to 
one  of  Kansas  City's  better  restaurants  and 
whose  relatives  operate  restaurants  In  other 
major  cities. 

According  to  witnesses  Clvella  asked  Wil- 
liams to  seek  a  $7  million  loan  for  the  Land- 
mark from  the  pension  fund.  Another  meet- 
ing on  the  same  subject  was  held  Nov.  3. 
1962.  at  the  Prom  Motor  Hotel  in  Kansas 
City,  attended  by  Caroll.  Williams.  Jaben. 
Klein  and  Clvella. 

In  January  of  1963  the  fund  trustees 
turned   down   the   loan   application. 

Caroll  finally  obtained  a  $3.5  million  Ini- 
tial loan  from  RCA-Whlrlpool.  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  Whirlpool  client,  a  vending 
machine  company  in  Kansas  City.  RCA 
agreed  to  grant  the  loan  and  another  $1.5 
million  provided  the  pension  fund  would 
guarantee  to  buy  up  the  total  $5  million 
short-term  note. 

In  September  the  fund  trustees  tentatively 
agreed  to  loan  Caroll  the  $5  million. 

Informants  said  that  Clvella  was  to  receive 
a  percentage  of  the  Landmark  and  Williams 
a  cash  payment  for  their  efforts  to  obtain 
the  loan.  WlUlams  later  boasted  to  associates 
he  would  get  $70,000  plus  a  2  per  cent  finder's 
fee  If  the  loan  went  through.  However,  the 
deal  was  nullified  during  a  series  of  events  In 
November  of  1963. 

First,  Insurance  man  Allen  Dorfman  of 
Chicago,  one  of  the  controlling  forces  in  the 
operation  of  the  fund  and  a  close  friend  of 
Hoffa.  went  to  Kansas  City  to  tell  Williams 
the  terms  were  not  satisfactory. 


The  next  day  Caroll  flew  from  Las  Vegas 
and  met  Klein  and  Williams  at  Blue  Springs 
near  Kansas  City.  He  told  them  the  RCA 
loan  had  fallen  through,  and  that  he  now 
needed  $7  million  to  finish  the  Landmark. 
In  January  of  1964  Caroll  went  to  Chicago 
where  Hoffa  and  Williams  were  attending  a 
two-week  Teamsters  meeting.  He  telephoned 
both  union  leaders  repeatedly  while  he  was 
there  to  press  for  the  loan.  Nothing  came  of 
his  attempt  Immediately. 

More  than  two  years  of  intense  negotia- 
tions followed.  At  one  point  Williams  told  a 
friend  he  was  tired  of  the  delays,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  whole 
affair. 

Finally,  in  August  of  1966,  the  fund  granted 
a  $6.5  million  loan  to  resume  construction 
of  the  hotel  to  Plaza  Tower  Inc. 

The  officers  of  the  corporation  were  identi- 
fied as  Caroll.  his  wife.  Kansas  City  attorney 
Bernard  L.  Balkln.  Las  Vegas  contractor  L.  T. 
Scherer  and  Hugh  Wallace  and  George  Bathe, 
owners  of  the  Copper  Kettle  restaurants  in 
Kansas  City. 

The  next  month  Caxoll  complained  pri- 
vately that  U_co6t  him  $500,000  to  get  the 
loan,  and  that  percentages  of  the  operation 
had  to  be  given  to  others  in  Kansas  City. 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  Los  Angelee.  Specific 
shares  were  carved  up  at  a  meeting  In  Mil- 
waukee in  March  of  1967.  at  which  time  an 
organization  referred  to  only  as  "the  San 
Francisco  group"'  also  was  represented. 

In  September  of  1966  Hoffa  associate  Jake 
Gottlieb,  who  had  purchased  the  adjacent 
$1.65  million  Landmark  Apartments  from 
Plaza  Tower  Inc.  in  1964,  sold  the  property 
back  to  the  corporation.  He  wrote  a  check 
for  $90,000  to  Jerry  Katz.  a  known  mob 
courier  and  Kansas  City  coin  dealer  who 
employed  Jaben  in  his  shop  when  the  North 
Side  gambler  was  released  from  federal  prison 
in  late  1965  after  a  term  for  Income  tax 
evasion. 

Katz.  now  dead,  cashed  the  check  at  a 
Kansas  City  bank  and  got  70  $1,000  bills  and 
the  rest  in  $100's.  It  was  learned  Clvella, 
Jaben  and  Klein  each  received  $30,000. 
Gottlieb  deducted  the  $90,000  from  his  fed- 
eral income  tax  as  a  finder's  fee  paid  In  the 
Landmark  deal. 

In  June  of  1967  Kansas  City  police  received 
a  query  from  authorities  In  Las  Vegas  about 
Klein,  who  had  asked  his  federal  probation 
officer  for  permission  to  go  to  Las  Vegas  to 
manage  the  Landmark  casino  at  a  guaranteed 
salary  of  $20,000  a  year.  The  request  was 
denied 

Nine  months  later  Caroll  testified  before 
the  Gaming  Control  Board : 

"Chairman  Frank  Johnson:   Do  you  know 
a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Snag  Klein? 
""Mr.  Caroll:  Yes. 

""Mr.  Johnson:  Would  you  tell  us  a  little 
bit  about  him? 

'"Mr.  Caroll:  I  went  to  school  with  his  wife, 
and  I've  known  him  since  I  was  probably 
about  20  years  old.  I  imagine.  But  I  have  no 
association  with  Mr.  Klein. 

""Mr.    Johnson:    Did    you   ever   attempt   to 
borrow  money  or  did  you  ever  borrow  money 
from  Mr.  Klein? 
"'Mr.  Caroll :  No. 
"Mr.  Johnson:  At  no  time? 
"Mr.  Caroll:  At  no  time." 
And  then  Caroll  changed  the  subject. 
On    March    20.    1968.    the    control    board 
voted    to    deny    Carroll    a    gambling    license 
after    a   day-long    hearing    tracing    the    cor- 
poraUon's  "attempts   to   secure   adequate   fi- 
nancing. A  month  later  he  withdrew  his  ap- 
plication. On  May  16  the  mortgage  holders 
began  foreclosure  proceedings. 

The  sale  to  Hughes  was  announced  In 
October.  It  dldnt  become  final  until  Just  be- 
fore the  July  opening,  first  because  of  ob- 
jections from  Justice  Department  anti-trust 
attorneys  that  it  would  give  Hughes  six 
casinos,  and  later  because  of  an  appeal  In 
bankruptcy  court  charging  Caroll  had  re- 
neged on  deal  to  pay  the  Sun  Realty  Co.  of 


North  Las  Vegas  $500,000  to  sell  the  Land- 
mark. 

Tom  Bell,  legal  counsel  for  Hughes  Tool 
Co.  and  a  public  relations  executive  of 
Hughes  Nevada  Operations,  said  that  of  the 
$17.3  million  in  cash  paid  for  the  Landmark. 
$9  million  went  to  secured  creditors,  includ- 
ing the  pension  fund.  $5.5  million  went  to 
pay  unsecured  creditors  and  $2  8  mllUon 
went  to  Plaza  Tower  Inc.  "with  the  possible 
exception  of  any  other  obligations  he  (Car- 
oll)  had  that  were  unknown  to  us" 

Sun  Realty  President  Bob  Campbell,  who 
has  appealed  a  federal  Judge's  ruling  against 
his  claim,  said  Caroll  made  "more  than  $2 
million"  on  the  sale. 

Caroll  himself.  In  an  interview  In  Kansas 
City,  told  The  Tribune  he  realized  "very 
little"  profit  from  his  ill-fated  venture,  but 
he  refused  to  be  more  specific  than  to  ob- 
serve. "Would  50  cents  an  hour  sound  like 
much,  or  $1  an  hour  ...  for  eight  years 
work?" 

Immediately  after  the  transfer  of  owner- 
ship and  the  opening  of  the  Landmark. 
Caroll.  who  now  lives  in  Las  Vegas,  went  to 
Kansas  City  for  a  "rest  and  vacation."" 

The  burning  question  In  the  mind  of  gov- 
ernment Investigators  is,  if  Caroll  didn't  get 
his  full  share  from  the  sale,  where  did  the 
monev  go? 

Caroll  said  he  had  originally  sought  finan- 
cial help  In  Kansas  City  for  the  project,  but 
added.  "This  town  you  couldn't  get  26  cents 
out  of." 

He  said  he  couldn't  recall  being  acquainted 
with  anyone  In  the  Kansas  City  Teamsters 
Union.  Asked  how  a  potential  borrower  ap- 
plied for  a  loan  from  the  pension  fund  in 
Chicago  he  replied  vaguely: 

"You  Just  have  to  go  to  national  head- 
quarters and  stand  In  Ittie." 

AN    UNUSrAL    LOAN    TO    TAXI    COMPANY 

One  of  the  more  unusual  mortgages  held 
by  the  Teamsters  Central  States,  Southeast 
and  Southwest  Areas  Pension  Fund  is  on  the 
Checker  Cab  Co.  in  Las  Vegas— which  has 
been  fighting  a  local  Teamsters  Union  strike 
for  longer  than  a  year 

The  60-cab  firm,  successfully  operated  with 
non-union  drivers  since  Jan  1.  still  owes  the 
pension  fund  somethfng  less  than  $100,000, 
according  to  Us  attorney. 

Local  'Teamsters  have  lately  taken  adver- 
tisements in  newspapers  castigating  Checker 
Cab  and  pointing  out  the  half-dozen  other 
taxi  companies  in  Las  Vegas  have  signed 
three-year  contracts. 

The  original  $225,000  loan  to  buy  the  com- 
pany was  made  in  1962  to  Homer  L  "Dutch" 
Woxberg.  secretary  of  a  Los  Ange'.es  Team- 
sters local  and  a  close  ally  of  now  imprisoned 
union  boss  James  Hoffa 

Six  months  before  he  was  to  start  a  federal 
prison  term  of  his  own  lor  embezzling  union 
funds.  Woxberg  sold  Checker  along  with  the 
10-year.  6' 2  per  cent  p'enslon  fund  mortgage 
to  the  present  owner.  Eugene  Maday.  a  jrjbllc 
relations  man  and  hotel  o-R"ner  from  Detroit. 
Hoffa's  home  base. 

S;nce  theiv  the  firm  has  been  a  fora!  point 
of  two  bitter  strikes  by  Teamsters  Local  881. 
Union  members  in  Las  Vegas  ithe  local  is 
not  a  member  of  ttie  Central  States  pension 
fund)  were  particularly  unhappy  during  a 
iong  1965-66  walkout  when  the  fund  trustees 
in  Chicago  forgave  a  817.500  regular  mortgage 
payment  rather  than  threaten  to  foreclose 
on"  Maday.  whose  cabs  were  kept  off  the 
streets  by  union  pickets. 

The  current  strike  began  July  31.  1968.  over 
a  $2  increase  in  drivers'  $18  dally  minimum 
guarantee  and  other  contract  Issues.  The 
company  was  shut  down  six  months  before 
resuming  business  with  non-union  drivers. 
Asked  how  the  striking  members  regard  the 
Teamsters  pension  fund  loan,  a  ranking 
union  official  in  Las  Vegas  replied.  "They 
don't  really  understand  it." 

About  the  original  Woxberg  loan  a  witness 
who  has  teetlfled  often  before  Federal  Grand 
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Juries  on  the  subject  of  the  pension  fund 
observed.  "A  bank  gives  a  faithful  employe 
a  watch;  the  Teanisters  under  HofTa  give 
them  a  hotel  or  a  cab  company  " 

IProm  the  O.jklanfl  Tribune,  Sept.  27.  1969  | 

Insurance  Firm.  Pin.sion  Fund  Compete  for 

Vegas  Pinancino 

(  By  Jeff  Morgan  and  Gene  Ayres » 

An  old-time  Texas  life  Insurance  companv 
appears  to  be  overtaking  the  Te:imsters  Cen- 
tr.^  States.  Soulheiisi  and  Southwest  Areas 
Pension  Fund  as  a  major  source  of  financing 
for  L-is  Vepas  casinos  and  hotels  run  by  men 
close  to  the  underworld. 

The  American  Nlatlonal  Insurance  Co  of 
Galveston,  one  of  the  15  l.irgest  life  com- 
panies in  the  narlon  with  iisset.s  over  $13 
billion,  hiw  Invested  at  least  $30  inllllon  in 
Las  Vegas — some  of  it  secured  by  second 
mortgages — a  unique  venture  for  an  other- 
wise conservative  insurance  enterprise. 

The  principal  movers  behind  this  relatively 
new  infusion  of  capital  into  the  gaudy  money 
mills  along  the  Las  Vegas  Strip  were  William 
L.  Vogler.  until  hl.i  de.ith  Sept  15  -he  $108,- 
72S-.a-year  chairman  of  American  National's 
executive  ccmmitree.  and  Rollins  A.  Purbush. 
now  the  board  chairman  of  the  64-year-olcl 
firm.  .    . 

Purbusl;,_.the  company's  $86.985-a-year 
president  until  he  .succeeded  Vogler  as  board 
chairman  last  May,  has  announced  his  re- 
tirement Oct.  10.  when  Phil  B  Noah  will  be- 
come both  president  and  chairm.in  of  the 
board. 

The  advisers  and  associates  of  Vogler  and 
Purbush  in  their  La«  Vegas  ventures  included 
Morris  A  Shenker  of  St.  Louis,  a  prominent 
Missouri  political  und  civic  leader  and  de- 
fense attorney  for  imprisoned  Teamster  bo.ss 
James  HotT.i.  .uid  E.  Perry  Thorn. is.  the  dapper 
chairman  of  the  B>uik  of  Las  Vegas,  who  has 
helped  arrange  many  of  the  Nevada  loans, 
estimated  at  more  than  $50  million,  granted 
by   the  Chicago-based   Teamsters   fund. 

Vogler  was  .md  Purbush  is  a  stockholder 
and  director  of  Continental  Connectors  Corp.. 
the  oddly-named  conglomerate  that  owns  the 
Dunes  Hotel  and  Country  Club  in  Las  Vegas. 
Thomas  is  chairman  of  the  board 

The  Intimate  business  relationship  between 
Vogler  and  Purbush  ;uid  another  Continental 
Connectors  director,  James  "Jake"  Gottlieb, 
a  Chicago  trucker  close  to  HoiTa.  h.is  been  the 
subject  of  federal  investlgaUon,  The  Tribune 
learned. 

Government  agents  say  prlv.itely  they  en- 
counter stiff  resistance  when  they  attempt  to 
look  into  the  operations  of  American  Na- 
tional. stUl  largely  held  by  one  of  the  most 
powerful  families  In  Texas,  known  corpo- 
rately  as  The  House  of  Moody. 

A  federal  source  said  that  when  Internal 
Revenue  agents  arrived  In  Texas  a  couple  of 
years  ago  to  begin  a  discreet  Inquiry  Into 
the  affairs  of  the  flrtn.  they  were  greeted  with 
the  horrified  comment:  "Why.  that's  Mr. 
Moody's  company!" 

The  tax  investigators  also  were  surprised. 
at  the  time,  when  Shenker  arrived  In  Hous- 
ton where  the  prube  was  headquartered  and 
entered  an  appearanc*  as  American  Na- 
tional's attorney  of  record.  Shenker,  one  of 
America's  best-known  criminal  lawyers  and 
never  before  openly  associated  with  the  firm, 
did  so  even  though  no  criminal  proceedings 
were  underway 

"Mr.  Moody"  wa«  W.  L.  Moody  Jr.  who, 
upon  his  death  in  1954  at  the  age  of  89. 
owned  American  National.  29  of  the  country's 
moet  famous  hotels,  the  W  L.  Moody  Sc  Co. 
bank,  two  Galveston  newspapers  and  a  slg- 
nifioant  f>ortion  of  the  Texsis  countryside 

Although  some  of  Mr.  Moody's  descendants 
stlU  are  on  the  board  of  directors.  Vogler 
and  Purbush  took  over  as  chief  executive  and 
chief  administrative  officers  of  the  Insurance 
company  respectively  after  the  founder's 
death. 

Sometime  after   1957  Vogler  and  Purbush 


became  50  per  cent  partners  in  the  AMCC 
Insurance  Agency  Inc.  of  St.  Louis,  which 
had  been  founded  by  Mlssoiu-i  financial  ma- 
nipulators .lack  Molasky  and  Max  I.ubln,  and 
their  associate.  Thomas  R.  Green. 

AMCC  was  Immediately  awarded  an  agency 
contract  by  American  National,  and  the  rec- 
ords indicate  it  was  highly  successful  Al- 
though it  was  a  Ml.'^sourl  corporation  and 
Vogler  and  Purbush  were  from  Galveston, 
payments  to  them  from  the  agency  were 
tunneled  through  a  bank  in  Denver 

In  December  of  1962  Vbgler  and  Purbush 
arranged  the  sale  of  the  agencv  to  American 
National  for  $4  million  lAMCO's  original 
subscribed  capital  was  only  $2.500t  The 
transfer  was  held  up  for  a  year,  reportedly 
because  of  complaints  from  some  insurance 
company  directors  over  the  high  price.  The 
deal  finally  was  renegotiated  for  $3  million. 
All  the  money  was  paid  to  Green,  Molaskv 
and  Lubln.  with  Vogler  and  Purbush  ap'- 
parently  waiving  any  proceeds. 

However,  that  loss  was  more  than  made  up 
by  Vogler  and  Purbush  in  a  series  of  lucrative 
has  Vegas  transactions  involving  the  same 
cast  of  characters  as  AMCO  and  guided  by 
AMCO's  legal  counsel,  Morris  Shenker 

A  firm  in  which  the  two  Insurance  execu- 
tives shared  a  majority  Interest  parlayed  82.8 
million  Into  $22  8  million  in  less  than  four 
years. 

The  government  is  Interested  In  learning 
what  personal  profits  Vogler  and  Purbush 
might  have  made  as  a  result  of  Investments 
by  encour.iged  American  National  to  make, 
and  how  that  might  affect  the  Insurance  com- 
pany's stockholders. 

Some  time  after  the  AMCO  sale,  Vogler  and 
Purbush  and  their  St.  Louis  partners.  Green, 
Lubln  and  Molusky.  bought  52  per  cent  of  a 
Nevada  partnership  formed  for  the  single 
purpose  of  buying  the  Dunes  in  Las  Vegas 
from  Hoffa  associate  Jake  Gottlieb. 

The  partnership  was  named  Leonard  J. 
Campbell  Enterprises  after  Gottlieb's  brother- 
in-law.   a  minor  shareholder. 

The  other  owners  of  Campbell  Enterprises 
were  the  principal  shareholders  of  M  .S:  R  In- 
vestments, who  held  36  per  cent,  and  a  group 
of  bankers  headed  by  E.  Perry  Thomas,  who 
owned  12  per  cent. 

M  &  R  was  the  business  name  for  a  con- 
sortium of  gamblers  which  ran  the  Dunes 
under  a  lease  from  Gottlieb.  It  was  headed 
by  Major  Arterburn  Riddle.  Chicago  and  In- 
dlana|>olls  trucker  close  to  Indiana  gambling 
interests  and  a  friend  of  Hoffa,  former  Team- 
sters boss  Dave  Beck  and  union  enforcer  Paul 
"Red"  Dorfnian. 

In  September  and  October  of  1963  Campbell 
Enterprises,  controlled  the  Vogler-Furbush 
group,  bought  the  Dunes  buildings  but  not 
the  land  through  a  paper  corporation  set  up 
by  Shenker  with  his  own  secretary  as  presi- 
dent. 

The  publicly  announced  purchase  price  was 
$11.25  million— far  below  the  Dunes'  reported 
actual  value  at  $15  million. 

On  Sept.  6  of  that  year  the  paper  corpora- 
tion agreed  to  pay  Gottlieb  $2.8  million  In 
cash,  and  gave  him  a  10-year,  no  interest  note 
for  $4,598,758.58. 

The  rest  of  tlie  announced  "purchase  price" 
represented  two  mortgages  owned  by  the 
Dunes:  a  balance  of  $1,601,241.42  on  a  1961 
Joint  loan  from  the  Bank  of  Las  Vegas  and 
the  Chicago  Laundry  and  Dye  Workers  Union, 
and  $2.25  million  owed  to  the  Central  Team- 
sters pension  fund. 

In  what  appeared  to  be  an  unusual  move, 
Gottlieb  agreed  to  remain  liable  for  those 
two  loans,  although  the  paper  corporation  as- 
sutned  them  and  agreed  to  make  the  pay- 
ments. The  minutes  of  the  Central  States 
trustees  show  Hoffa  stipulated  that  If  the 
Dunes  were  to  be  granted  additional  loans 
from  the  fund  for  expansion— which  later 
happened — Gottlieb's  name  would  have  to  re- 
main on  the  old  notes.  Government  experts 
say  the  reason  was  Hoffa's  personal  con- 
fidence In  OottUeb. 


On  Oct.  24,  1963.  Campbell  Enterprises  paid 
$2  8  million  In  cash  and  took  over  the  deal 
from  the  paper  corporation,  which  Shenker 
later  said  he  had  set  up  to  Insulate  the 
Campbell  partnership  from  any  other  liabili- 
ties related  to  Gottlieb. 

On  Jan  1.  1967,  M  &  R  Investments  bought 
out  the  other  partners  in  Campbell  Enter- 
prises, including  Vogler  and  Purbush,  for 
$22  8  million,  and  the  Campbell  partner- 
ship was  dissolved  the  same  year. 

Last  year  Riddle,  as  titular'  head  of  M  &  R 
announced  the  merger  of  the  Dunes  with 
Continental  Connectors,  originally  a  !>mall 
New  York  electronics  firm  which  also  merged 
with  Gottlieb's  Western  Transportation 
trucking  firm  In  Chicago. 

Gottlieb  owns  98  per  cent  of  the  preferred 
voting  stock  of  Continental  Connectors.  Vog- 
ler and  Ptirbush  ended  up  with  11.400  each 
of  the  135,200  oustandlng  shares  of  common 
stock.  Continental  Connectors  common  stock 
closed  on  the  American  Stock  Exchange  this 
week  at  $48  a  share. 

Vogler  and  Purbush  Involved  American 
National  Insurance  Co.  in  several  deals  with 
Gottlieb  during  the  same  years  they  owned  a 
piece  of  the  Dunes. 

Not  long  after  Gottlieb  sold  the  buildings 
to  Campbell  Enterprises  for  an  apparent 
loss  to  himself,  he  and  his  associates  sold  86 
acres  of  the  adjacent  Dunes  golf  course  to  M 
&  R  Investments  for  $3.3  million,  about  $1 
million  more  than  Its  estimated  value. 

Vogler  and  Purbush  arranged  for  American 
National  to  lend  $2.5  million  to  M  &  R  to  help 
buy  the  land. 

The  loan  originally  was  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage.  But,  by  December  of  1965.  the  In- 
surance company's  note  had  been  sub- 
ordinated Into  a  second  mortgage  behind  a 
series  of  Teamster  pension  fund  loans  to  the 
whole  Dunes  complex   totaling  $12  million. 

Vogler  and  Purbush  also  helped  Gottlieb 
get  $4,150,000  In  loans  from  American  Na- 
tional on  other  properties  he  owned,  the  Al- 
bany Hotel  In  Denver,  the  Tulsa  Hotel  in 
Tulsa  and  the  Landmark  Apartments  In  Las 
Vegas,  which  ultimately  became  part  of  the 
pension  fund-financed  Landmark  Hotel  now 
owned  by  Howard  Hughes. 

In  adtiltlon  to  untangling  the  financial 
affairs  of  Vogler  and  Purbush.  Investigators 
would  like  to  now  more  about  the  nature  of 
the  relationship  between  them  and  the  $628 
million  Teamster  Central  States  pension 
fund. 


[Prom  the  Oakland  Tribune.  Sept.  28.  1969] 

jAvrrs  Asks  Overhaul  of  Pension  Law 
(By  Jeff  Morgan  and  Gene  Ayres  1 

A  major  overhaul  of  laws  governing  private 
pension  plans  which  would  prevent  abuses 
such  as  "conflicts  of  interest,  kickbacks  and 
payroll  padding"  was  urged  by  U  S  Sen. 
Jacob  Javlts.  R-N.Y..  In  a  major  speech  to 
the  AFL-CIO 

"My  investigation  of  private  jwnslon  pro- 
grams, which  has  been  going  on  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  now.  leads  me  to  believe  that 
there  are  a  number  of  major  changes  which 
need  to  be  made — either  voluntarily  or  by 
law — In  the  structure  of  private  pension 
plans  In  this  country."  Javlts  told  the  giant 
federation's  Industrial  Union  Department  In 
Atlantic  City. 

".  .  .  This  trust  money — now  over  $100 
billion  In  re.serve  ass«ts  (for  all  pension 
plans)  Is,  I  believe,  the  largest  aggregate  of 
essentially  unregulated  money  In  the  nation. 
What  is  being  done  with  it?" 

The  senator,  author  of  a  sure-to-be  contro- 
versial pension  reform  bill,  appealed  Friday 
for  support  of  the  measure  at  the  lUD's  an- 
nual convention. 

It  Is  now  questlotjable  whether  the  full 
bill  will  be  re[K)rted  out  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  during  the  current  congressional 
session. 

However,  during  a  six-months  Investiga- 
tion by  The  Tribune  Into  the  management 
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of  the  Teamsters  Central  States.  Southeast 
and  Southwest  Areas  Pension  Fund  head- 
quartered In  Chicago,  it  was  learned  some 
action  could  be  taken  this  fall  If  the  Admin- 
istration makes  an  expected  recommendation 
to  tighten  the  responsibilities  of  trustees  of 
retirement  plans. 

The  Tribune's  excUu«lve  series  of  articles 
last  week  dlsclcsed  instances  of  cronyism, 
kickbacks,  payoffs  and  questionable  loans  In- 
volving the  $C28  mj'illon  Teamsters  Central 
States  fund  and  associates  of  Imprisoned 
union  boss  James  R.  Hoflfa.  That  pension 
plan  covers  359,685  union  members  In  20 
Midwestern  and  Southern  states. 

The  Javlts  bill,  like  earlier  proposals,  would 
impose  a  "prudent  man'  requirement  on 
fund  trtistees  to  make  reEisonably  .>;cund 
investinents,  and  would  prohibit  loans,  fees 
or  kickbacks  to  employees  or  trustees  of  pen- 
sion fund.s  participating  unions  or  employers 
It  also  would  reduce  the  number  of  years 
before  workers  get  a  vested  Interest  in  their 
retirement  benefits,  provide  government  re- 
insurance of  lunds,  create  a  new  federal  po- 
licing agency  called  the  U.S.  Pension  and  Em- 
ployee Benefit  Plan  Commission,  and  give  the 
government  power  to  seize  and  preserve 
funds  If  there  is  evidence  of  mismanagement. 
One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of 
the  bill  is  pension  reinsurance,  under  which 
the  government  would  guarantee  retirement 
benefits  for  workers  if  a  company  or  pension 
fund  goes  out  of  business 

Javlts  told  the  unions  the  plan  would  cost 
the  government  nothing,  but  would  be 
financed  by  Insurance  premiums  from  par- 
ticipating pension  plans 

But,  he  iidded.  "No  government  Is  going  to 
Issue  this  sort  of  insurance  policy  without 
inspecting  and  regulating  and.  to  some  ex- 
tent, controlling  the  funds  It  Insures — any 
more  than  the  government's  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  would  Insure  banks 
without  imposing  strict  standards  of  con- 
duct .  .  and  without  Inspecting  them  reg- 
ularly. 

"In  fact,  without  (Inspection  and  regula- 
tion I  such  an  Insurance  program  would 
make  Insolvency  attractive,"  he  said. 

"Why  not  promise  the  pension  plan  mem- 
bers more  than  can  be  delivered''  Why  not 
take  imprudent  risks?  If  the  fund  cannot 
deliver,  the  government  will. 

•'Realistically."  the  senator  warned,  "that 
kind  of  reinsurance  Is  not  going  to  happen."' 
•  •  *  of  the  most  fundamental  forms  of 
regulation — so  familiar  In  the  banking 
field  ...  Is  the  establishment  of  basic  stand- 
ards for  the  administration  of  these  funds. 

"Conflicts  of  Interest,  kickbacks,  payroll 
padding,  etc..  have  to  be  prohibited.  We  have 
seen  example  after  example  of  abuse  In  a 
series  of  investigations  on  Cepltol  Hill 

•While  this  kind  of  abuse  Is  clearly  not 
widespread  in  any  percentage  sense.  It  Is  sub- 
stantial enough  to  require  tough  standards 
of  conduct  and  tough  enforcement  .  .   ." 

Javiis  said  he  believes  j)ension  plans 
should,  among  other  Investments,  try  to  sup- 
ply capital  "to  help  eradicate  the  conditions 
which  pervade  our  slums."  and  pointed  out 
some  unions  which  have  taken  that  course. 
Maintaining  that  "It  Is  an  essential  fact 
of  modern  life  that  more  and  more  workers 
tend  to  change  Jobs,  to  move  around  the 
country, ••  he  spoke  of  the  need  for  port- 
ability, the  right  of  workers  to  transfer  their 
pension  entitlement  from  one  fund  to 
another. 

In  an  interview  conducted  during  The 
Trlbune^s  investigation,  Einar  Mohn,  chief  of 
the  Western  Conference  of  Teamsters,  said, 
'"I  wouldn't  be  opposed  to  government  guide- 
lines on  portability  and  vesting." 

However,  he  said,  "I'd  hate  to  see  the  gov- 
ernment get  involved  la  correcting  defects 
we  could  And  other  ways  of  correcting." 

The  $400  million  pension  fund  of  Mohn's 
Western  Conference,  which  covers  Teamsters 


In  the  Western  United  States  and  Canada. 
Is  an  "insured  plan"'  administered  entirely 
by  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co..  and 
totally  separate  from  the  Chicago-based 
Teamsters  Central  States  Fund. 

"If  we  had  a  funded  plan  (Similar  to  the 
one  in  Chicago)  I  would  want  It  to  be  an 
irrevocable  condition  of  the  trust  that  the 
decisions  on  investments  be  made  by  a  bank 
or  some  other  financial  institution."  Mohn 
said,  "perhaps  even  a  blue  ribbon  committee 
of  financial  experts,  and  that  the  trvistees 
only  be  free  to  direct  Investments  into  areas 
beneficial  to  our  members. 

"I  don"t  think  a  layman  has  any  business 
trying  to  sweat  out  the  market."  he  said. 
""Our  pension  fund  trustees  areni  qualified 
to  make  those  kinds  of  investment  decisions, 
and  I  think  theyd  agree  with  me."" 

The  Javlts  bill  would  give  federal  courts 
jurisdiction  in  lawsuits  involving  pension 
funds. 

■  We  prefer  that  system — civil  remedies — 
to  criminal  penalties."  a  spokesman  for  Javlts 
told  The  Tribune.  "In  a  criminal  case  noth- 
ing can  be  done  to  save  a  fund  until  there's 
a  conviction,  and  that  can  take  years  " 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department  is  more  wor- 
ried about  the  links  between  some  labor 
leaders  and  organized  crime.  It  hopes  some 
criminal  provisions  eventvially  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  law,  to  dry  up  a  prime  source 
of  working  capital  to  some  underworld 
figures. 

More  than  new  regulations,  manv  federal 
attorneys  argue,  the  government  needs  man- 
power to  investigate  the  violations  of  exist- 
ing la'ws  against  embezzlement,  conflict-of- 
interest  loans  and  Illegal  kickbacks  to  trust- 
ees and  agents  of  pyenslon  plans. 

•With  modern  computers  and  bookeeping 
methods,  these  people  are  in  the  Jet  age." 
one  government  lawyer  said.  "'We "re  still 
driving  horses  and  buggies."" 


SUPPORT  OF  U.S.  LIVESTOCK 
QUARANTINE    STATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  our  live- 
stock in(dustr>'  is  the  most  efficient  and 
productive  in  the  world.  It  provides  our 
growing  population  with  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  wholesome  and  inexpensive  meat 
and  dairy  products,  and  provides  nu- 
merous allied  industries  with  the  basic 
supplies  for  their  ultimate  products. 

A  challenge  facing  our  livestock  in- 
dustry which  could  be  critical  to  the 
industry's  future  productivity  and  the 
price  of  its  products  is  that  of  providing 
a  greater  quantity  of  produce  on  smaller 
amounts  of  land. 

Seeking  to  meet  this  challenge,  the 
livestock  industry  has  become  vitally 
concerned  with  "hybrid  vigor"  which  is 
the  description  used  for  the  benefits  of 
new  germ  plasm  for  breeding  stock.  Hy- 
brid vigor  can  improve  productivity,  im- 
prove the  survival  rate,  promote  more 
rapid  growth,  and  improve  the  feed  con- 
version rate. 

This  interest  in  new  bloodlines  has  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry to  new  and  different  breeds  from 
foreign  countries.  Importing  new  breeds 
is  not  easy,  however,  due  to  the  threat 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  tariff  law 
of  1930  prohibits  the  importation  of  all 
livestock  and  meat  products  from  coun- 
tries with  foot-and-mouth  disease  and 
rinderpest.  These  prohibitions  would  be 
retained  without  modification  under 
S.  2306. 

On  June  5,  1969,  I  introduced  S.  2306, 
a  bill  entitled  the  International  Livestock 


Quarantine  Station  Act.  This  bill  would 
authorize  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  establish  and  operate  an  international 
animal  quarantine  station  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and,  in 
connection  with  the  station,  permit  the 
movement  of  animals  into  the  United 
States  which  would  other\\'ise  be  re- 
stricted under  the  Tariff  Act. 

The  prohibition  of  the  Tariff  Act  would 
remain  in  effect  for  all  importations  of 
livestock  except  those  that  pass  through 
the  international  quarantine  station 
under  the  rigid  standards  imposed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  discussed 
this  proposal  in  detail  in  the  Record 
when  I  introduced  S.  2306  on  June  5. 
1969,  and  also  on  October  11,  1968,  when 
the  proposal  was  first  being  discussed. 
Many  livestock  producers  and  orga- 
nizations have  written  to  me  expressing 
their  strong  support  for  S.  2306.  The  in- 
terest in  this  bill  is  growing,  as  both  con- 
sumers and  producers  see  the  benefits 
that  can  accrue. 

An  outstanding  article  on  the  subject 
IS  contained  in  the  November  1969  issue 
of  Top  Op,  a  new  farm  publication  for 
executive  farmers  and  ranchers.  The  ar- 
ticle was  written  by  Mr.  Lane  Palmer, 
editorial  director  for  this  exciting  and 
valuable  new  journal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  Top  Op,  en- 
titled "Let's  Get  That  Quarantine  Sta- 
tion. "  be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Moreover,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture recently  recommended  enactment 
of  S.  2306  in  a  report  to  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  subject  to  amend- 
ment of  clarifying  nature.  This  report 
was  attached  to  a  letter  sent  to  Senator 
Ellender.  as  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee. The  Department  expresses  the  view 
that  the  potential  benefits  from  new 
foreign  bloodlines  can  be  gained,  and 
the  attendant  risks  avoided,  only  by  the 
establishment  of  an  international  aninval 
quarantine  station.  ,  ^^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  of  the  Department  in  sup- 
port of  S.  2306  also  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See exhibit  2.> 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  letter  and  memo- 
randum were  transmitted  without  ob- 
jection from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  soon  sched- 
ule hearings  and  action  on  this  measure. 
It  should  progress  to  enactment  a,s  early 

as    possible. 

Exhibit  1 

Lets   Get   That   Quarantine    Station 
( By  Lane  Palmer ) 

When  the  U.S.  stamped  out  Its  last  out- 
break of  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  40  years 
ago.  It  slammed  the  door  on  further  imports 
of  livestock  from  FMD-infected  countries 

But  now  there's  a  loud  and  persistent 
f)oundlng  at  that  door  as  U.S.  livestock  inter- 
ests maneuver  to  introduce  new  bloodllnee 
from  Europe.  So  many  of  Its  imported  cattle 
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were  being  resold  over  the  border  that  Can- 
ada slapped  a  3- year  embarKO  on  them  And 
Japan  and  Ireland,  two  more  countries  that 
are  free  of  the  disease,  are  getting  set  to 
clear  new  breeding  stock  to  the  U.S. 

"Tne  Departmeoit  of  Agriculture  cannot 
continue  to  send  American  veterinarians  to 
these  nations  to  accompany  foreign  livestock 
through  all  the  elaborate  quarantine  con- 
trols." declares  Senator  Roman  Hruska  ( R  - 
Neb. ) .  "Nor  can  we  afford  to  take  the  risk  of 
not  sending  veterinarians.  ' 

The  Ideal  solution  is  a  quarantine  center 
owned  and  ojjerated  by  the  United  States. 
Hruska  told  the  Senate,  as  he  and  Congress- 
man Oraham  Purcell  (D-Tex.i  introduced 
identical  bills  to  establish  the  station.  He 
pointed  out  that  such  a  center  would  give 
Importers  a  wider  choice  of  cattle,  would 
greatly  reduce  costs  as  well  as  increase  the 
safety 

Judging  frjm  the  support  of  the  Idea  by 
US.  stockmen.  It's  amazing  that  we've  gone 
this  long  without  one  The  improvements 
and  hybrid  vlgur  that  cattlemen  have  gained 
by  crossing  Charolai-i  on  taelr  existing  cattlo 
have  whet'ed  their  appetites  for  introducing 
other  breeds  from  Europe 

"The  pent-up  demand  for  new  germ  plasm 
Is  terrific."  says  Dr  Robert  Anderson,  asso- 
ciate admlrilstratar  of  the  USDA's  Agrlcul- 
lure'Reseirch  Service.  "Some  Industry  people 
are  so  anxious  to  have  this  station  that  they 
talk  of  raising  the  funds  and  building  It  pri- 
vately, then  leasing  it  back  to  the  govern- 
ment "  Otherwise,  the  USDA  will  have  to 
spend  an  extra  year  conducting  a  feasibility 
study  before  Congress  will  appropriate  funds 
Big  thing  behind  the  growing  clamor  for 
a  quarantine  station  has  been  Canada's  ap- 
parent success  at  Importing  breeding  stock 
while  keeping  out  disease.  U.S.  livestock  In- 
terests have  watched  closely  ever  since  Can- 
ada opened  Its  station  In  late  1965  on  the 
Island  of  Grosse  He  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

"We  have  concluded  that  certain  cattle  can 
be  Imported  safely  from  F^D-lnfected  coun- 
tries— IP  we  carry  out  all  precautions  In 
minute  detail."  says  Anderson  But  he  em- 
phasizes that  this  involves  multiple  tests  and 
Inspections  of  each  animal  cleared. 

""Several  other  countries  that  are  preparing 
to  export  cattle  to  us  say  they  are  following 
the  same  guidelines  as  the  Canadians,"'  An- 
derson adds.  "But  the  more  people  that  are 
Involved,  the  greater  the  chance  of  disease 
outbreaks.  We  are  convinced  livestock  can  be 
imported  safely,  but  we  want  it  under  our 
complete  control." 

Industry  leaders  agree  with  him.  "We  have 
had  excellent  cooperation  from  Canadian 
breeders  who  have  made  new  genetic  material 
available."  says  L.  W  Keeley  of  the  American 
Breeders  Service,  DeForest,  Wis.  "However, 
we  shouldn't  have  to  depend  upon  the  good 
will  of  our  friends  across  the  border.  The 
need  is  too  great  for  a  single  Canadian  sta- 
tion to  handle." 

The  ABS  has  had  a  chance  to  sample  the 
Interest  In  new  breeds  for  crossing.  With  only 
the  briefest  of  announcements  that  they  had 
Slmmental  semen  available,  they  were  del- 
uged with  requests  They  have  not  settled 
an  estimated  20,000  cows  with  Slmmental 
semen,  and  that  may  be  only  half  of  the 
total   for  the  U.S. 

Prevented  from  testing  the  European 
breeds  themselves.  Texas  A  &  M  scientists 
have  been  cooperating  with  research  people 
In  Argentina,  who  have  been  crossing  the 
European  breeds  on  Hereford.  Angus  and 
Shorthorn  cows. 

""So  far.  they've  found  Slmmental  the 
most  promising  for  crossing  on  the  English 
breeds.  "  says  T  C  Cartwrlght  "But  they  are 
also  getting  good  results  with  Red  and  White 
Prlesian  " 

Car' Wright  says  the  Slmmental  has  par- 
ticular Interest  for  manv  Texas  breeders. 
""Its  cc>lor  pattern  Is  verv  similar  to  the  Here- 
ford." he  explains     "So  you  can  get  the  hy- 


brid vigor  from  crossing  without  much  loss 
of  the  Hereford  appearance." 

But  like  most  other  geneticists,  Cartwrlght 
thinks  we  should  Investigate  all  the  varia- 
tions, not  only  among  breeds  but  within  a 
single  breed  "Even  when  we  pick  out  and  buy 
the  best  available  bull,  we  need  to  remember 
that  we"re  not  getting  a  representative  sam- 
ple of  the  breed— we  get  a  very  biased  sam- 
ple," he  says 

Dr  R  E  Hodgson,  director  of  the  animal 
husbandry  division  for  ARS,  makes  the  same 
point:  "With  our  new  animal  research  sta- 
tion at  Clay  Center,  Neb  ,  we  have  the  capac- 
ity at  last  to  test  breeding  stock  In  large 
numbers,"  he  says  "So  we  need  a  faster  way 
of  getting  them" 

Hodgson  lists  a  dozen  or  more  European 
cattle  breeds  that  his  researchers  are  Inter- 
ested In  testing  Among  them  are:  Limousin, 
Normandy,  Maine-Anjou  and  Garonne  from 
France;  the  German  Red.  the  German  Brown 
and  the  Plnzgau  from  Germany:  the  Pied- 
mont. Cblana  and  Romagnola  from  Italy: 
the  Red  Flemish  from  Belgium:  the  Prlesian 
and  Meuse-Rhlne  IJssel  from  Holland:  the 
Red  Dane  from  Denmark:  and  Switzerland's 
own  lines  of  Slmmental  and  Brown  Swiss. 
Then,  of  course,  additional  lines  of  the 
Charolals 

The  testa  for  Foot  and  Mouth  are  not  as 
dependable  for  sheep  and  hogs  as  for  cattle 
Also,  there's  the  added  threat  of  scrapie  for 
sheep  But  Hodgson  would  very  much  like  to 
introduce  additional  stock  of  Finnish  Land- 
race  sheep,  the  breed  that"s  noted  for  "Ut- 
ters of  lambs  ■"  And  of  course,  hogmen  would 
love  a  chiuice  to  Introduce  Danish  Land- 
race,  the  German  and  Dutch  White  and  the 
Pletraln 

The  USDAs  recommendations  to  Congress 
on  the  quarantine  station  haven "t  yet  been 
made  public.  But  it's  not  hard  to  piece  to- 
gether the  general  outlines:  The  bills  provide 
for  the  station  to  be  established  "within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States"  and  "on  an 
island  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture." Officials  are  speaking  In  terms  of  an 
Island  In  the  Caribbean — likely  one  In  the 
Virgin  Inlands  chain. 

Dr  E.  E.  Saulmon,  who  would  administer 
the  station  as  director  of  the  USDA's  Animal 
Health  Division,  says  they  are  thinking  of  a 
capacity  of  150  to  250  head.  With  the  animals 
in  quarantine  for  150  days  and  allowing  for 
clean-up  between  batches,  they  could  proba- 
bly process  between  300  and  500  head  per 
year 

Dr  Saulmon  thinks  the  quarantine  proce- 
dures would  be  similar  to  those  followed  by 
Canada  First  animals  would  have  to  be 
selected  from  areas  and  herds  thought  to  be 
free  from  PMD.  Even  then,  the  farm  where 
they  originate  would  likely  be  placed  under 
quarantine  for  a  specified  period  before  ship- 
ment. Prom  the  farm  they  would  go  to  a 
qviarantlne  station  In  the  country  of  origin. 

During  the  time  they'd  spend  at  our  quar- 
antine station,  they'd  undergo  tests  for  TB. 
brucellosis,  anaplasmosls.  leptosplrosls.  and  a 
whole  battery  of  tests  of  PMD.  Besides  blood 
tests,  they'd  have  to  pass  the  F*robang  test. 
In  which  small  amounts  of  tissue  are  taken 
from  the  esophagus  area  of  the  animal  In 
question  and  Injected  Into  susceptible  ani- 
mals. 

It's  a  long  and  expensive  procedure  that 
has  cost  Canadian  Importers  as  much  as 
2.000  to  3.000  a  head,  but  USDA  officials  con- 
sider It  a  small  price  to  pay  for  protection 
against  Foot  and  Mouth.  "No  amount  of 
breeding  stock  could  Justify  an  outbreak  of 
Foot  and  Mouth  like  that  which  hit  Britain 
two  years  ago,"  says  Saulmon. 

Congressman  Purcell  thinks  our  Foot  and 
Mouth  defen.se6  have  now  advanced  to  the 
f>olnt  where  we  can  safely  take  the  risk.  "I've 
seen  estimates  that  the  new  blood  lines  we 
could  Introduce  through  our  own  station 
could  add  •600  million  annually  by  1980  to 
the  Incomes  of  our  beef  cattle  producers 
alone,"  he  says. 


Exhibit   2 

USDA    PosmoN    IN    Support   or   S     2306 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  ( 19 
use.  1306),  conUlns  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion against  the  Importation  of  all  rumi- 
nants and  swine  (except  wild  zoo  animals) 
and  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  meats  of  such 
animals  from  countries  declared  by  this  De- 
partment to  be  Infected  with  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  or  rinderpest  Under  very 
stringent  restrictions.  Including  authority 
for  permanent  post-entry  quarantine,  wild 
ruminants  and  swine  may  be  permitted  entry 
under  the  Act  when  such  animals  are  solely 
for  exhibition  at  an  approved  zoological  park 
from  which  they  cannot  be  moved  except  to 
ajiother  approved  zoological  park 

Provisions  In  the  Act  of  February  2,  1903, 
as  amended  (31  USC  1H|  and  the  Act  of 
July  2.  1962  (21  USC.  134  et  seq.t  provide 
additional  authority  and  responsibility  for 
prohibiting  or  restricting  importation  of  an- 
imals, meat,  and  other  articles  In  order  to 
prevent  the  introduction  or  dissemination  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  and  other  destruc- 
tive livestock  or  poultry  diseases  and  pests 
such  as  African  swine  fever,  exotic  ticks.  Af- 
rican horse  sickness,  and  fowl  pest 

These  statutes  are  Implemented  by  exten- 
sive and  strict  regulations  In  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  Title  9,  Parts  92,  94,  95. 
and  96.  These  regulations  apply  to  the  Im- 
portation of  animals,  meats,  animal  by-prod- 
ucts and  materials  such  as  hay.  straw,  and 
forage  from  all  countries,  especially  those 
where  foot-and-mouth  disease  exists.  The 
regulations  are  based  on  the  best  .scientific 
information  available,  including  the  research 
being  done  at  our  Plum  Island  Animal  Dis- 
ease Laboratory,  Long  Island,  New  York 

Our  primary  responsibility  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  prevention  of  livestock  and 
poultry  diseases  and  pests  gaining  entry 
from  foreign  countries.  At  the  .same  time  we 
recogmze  that  there  are  breeds  and  types 
of  foreign  livestock  with  the  potential  of 
bringing  about  specific  desired  improve- 
ments more  rapidly  in  U.S.  livestock  pro- 
duction than  can  be  accomplished  with 
domestic  breeds.  Research  activities  have 
demonstrated  the  high  potential  of  cross- 
breeding to  Increase  reproduction,  vigor, 
growth,  and  efficiency  !n  livestock  produc- 
tion Cross-breeding  can  bring  about 
changes  ;n  the  character  iind  composition  of 
the  product  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
breeding  procedure  It  has  been  further 
shown  that  the  wider  the  genetic  diversity 
of  the  p.irent  stock  used  in  cross-breeding, 
the  greater  benefits  from  hybrid  vigor  and 
the  greater  the  possibility  for  changing  pro- 
duction and  product  characteristics  For  in- 
stance, the  Introduction  into  the  United 
States  of  exotic  germ  plasm  of  plants  from 
all  over  the  world  has  been  a  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  bringing  about  the  phenome- 
nal new  varieties  of  high  yielding  crops  of 
numerous  kinds  that  are  In  every-day  use 
on  farms  and  ranches 

TTie  potential  benefits  in  our  livestock 
production,  especially  of  meat-producing 
animals,  from  the  Importation  and  organized 
use  of  exotic  breeds  of  animals  are  ex- 
I>ected  to  be  similar  to  those  experienced 
In  crop  production  Some  of  ihe  improve- 
ments In  livestock  production  wou.d  in- 
clude: 

(al  beef  cattle-  --^n  Increase  In  weaning 
weight,  post-weaning  growth  rates,  and  mus- 
cularity and  a  decrease  in  carcass  wastp  lat: 
and  Improved  fertility  and  calf  survival: 

(b)  dairy  cattle — an  increase  in  milk  pro- 
duction   fertility,  and  calf  survival: 

(c)  sheep — an  increase  in  lambing  rate. 
lamb  growth  rate  and  muscularity  .'iiid  a  de- 
creise  'n  c'rc.iss  waste  fat: 

(d)  svine — an  Increase  in  prolificacy  and 
muscularity,  and  Improved  efficiency  of  gain. 

In  spite  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  the 
Importation  of  new  and  different  pnmal 
breeds   from   forelcn   countries  must   not   be 
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done  at  the  risk  of  introducing  diseases  and 
pests  not  now  present  in  this  country  which 
would  greatly  reduce  livestock  production 
We  believe  that  both  objectives  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
ternational animal  quarantine  station.  The 
eatablishment  and  operation  of  such  a  sta- 
tion would  have  to  be  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  would 
Involve  selection  of  an  Island  site  where  max- 
imum disease  security  measures  could  be 
utilized. 


THE    MEDIA 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Adlal 
Stevenson,  twice  candidate  for  President, 
Crovemor  of  Illinois,  and  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  made  a  speech  in 
1952  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  about  the  free 
press. 

I  am  certain  no  one  has  ever  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Stevenson  would  dream 
of  advocating  any  kind  of  censorship. 
What  Adlai  Stevenson  had  to  say  about 
the  newspapers  then  is  quite  similar  to 
recent  statements  by  Vice  President 
Agnew  with  reference  to  the  media  gen- 
erally and  particularly  network  televi- 
sion. 

Because  many  members  of  the  Demo- 
crat Party  are  now  wringing  their  hands 
and  Inferring  that  Vice  President  Agnew 
is  advocating  Grovemment  censorship,  I 
believe  the  late  Ambassador's  remarks 
might  be  of  interest.  Perhaps  some  of  my 
Democrat  friends  hope  to  carry  the  favor 
of  so-called  analysts  and  commentators 
on  network  television  by  rushing  to  their 
defense,  but  it  appears  in  1969  as  well  as 
in  1952  the  great  majority  of  Americans, 
including  a  number  of  responsible  lead- 
ers In  both  political  parties,  agree  with 
the  comments  by  Vice  President  Agnew 
and  the  late  Ambassador. 

I  trust  the  television  and  radio  critics 
who  can  so  freely  dish  it  out  will  also 
accept  the  valid  criticism  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent AcNEW.  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
the  Vice  President  was  not  suggesting 
Federal  intervention,  censorship,  or  in- 
timidation. He  stated: 

Now  I  want  to  make  myself  perfectly  clear. 
I'm  not  asking  for  Government  censorship 
or  any  other  kind  of  censorship. 

He  did  accuiately  state  that  we  have 
censorship  now,  imposed  by  a  small  group 
who  wish  to  shape  the  policy  of  America 
by  Ignoring  the  moderate  and  conserva- 
tive views  or  by  criticizing  those  who  may 
differ  with  their  generally  liberal  phi- 
losophy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  speech  re- 
ferred to  by  the  late  Ambassador  Adlai 
Stevenson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Speech  given  in  Portland.  Oreg.,  Sept.  8. 

1952) 

The  One  Party  Press 

(By  Adlal  Stevenson) 

A  free  society  means  a  society  based  on  free 
competition  and  there  is  no  more  important 
competition  than  competition  in  ideas, 
competition  in  opinion.  This  form  of  com- 
f>etltion  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a 
free  press.  Indeed.  I  think  the  prese  should 
set  an  example  to  the  nation  In  Increasing 
opposition  to  uniformity.  What  I  think  I 
detect    is   a   grcrwing    uniformity   of  outlook 


among  publishers — a  tendency  toward  the 
trade  association  mentality  of  uniformity  of 
attitude  toward  the  public,  the  customer,  if 
not  toward  one  another  as  producers  of  con- 
sumer goods.  .  .  .  /  think  you  will  argee  that 
we  cannot  risk  complacency.  We  need  to  be 
rededicated  every  day  to  the  unfinished  task 
of  keeping  our  free  press  truly  free.  We  need 
to  work  even  harder  for  the  time  when  all 
editors  will  honor  their  profession,  wheoi  all 
publishers  will  have  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility equal  to  their  ix>wer  and  thus  regain 
their  power,  if  1  may  put  it  that  way. 

It's  not  honest  conviction  honestly  stated 
that  concerns  me.  Rather  it  is  the  tendency 
of  many  papers,  and  I  include  columnists, 
commentators,  analysts,  feature  writers,  and 
so  on.  to  argue  editorially  from  the  personal 
objective,  rather  than  from  the  whole  truth. 
As  the  old  jury  lawyer  said,  "And  these, 
gentlemen,  are  the  conclusions  on  which  I 
base  my  facts." 

This  generation  has  been  summoned  to  a 
great  battle.  The  battle  to  determine  whether 
we  are  equal  to  the  task  of  world  leadership. 
.  .  .  IVe  must  look  largely  to  the  press  for 
enlightenment  that  will  arm  us  for  this  con- 
flict We  should  be  able  to  look  to  the  press 
for  rnuch  of  the  sober  certainty  that  will 
carry  us  to  victory  and  peace.  Our  govern- 
ment and  our  arms  and  our  wealth  will  avail 
us  little  if  the  editots  do  not  accept  this 
ini'ifofton  to  greatness.  The  agent*  of  confu- 
sion and  fear  must  not  ustirp  the  seats  of 
the  custodians  of  truth  and  patriotism.  In 
saying  this.  I  want  to  em.phasize  my  belief 
that  the  leaderslilp  for  this  development  of 
a  free  press  must  oome  entirely  from  the 
profession  itself.  Government  has  Its  cooper- 
ative part  to  play.  It  must  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  oppose  censorship  and  to  free  the 
channels  of  communication 

Beyond  that  point  it  cannot  safely  go.  The 
basic  fob  can  be  done  only  within  and  by  the 
free  press  itself. 


THE    "OLD"    NIXON    RIDES    AGAIN 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Toledo  Blade  of  my  State  of  Ohio  is 
nationally  known  as  an  outstanding  in- 
dependent newspaper.  On  November  14 
it  published  a  lead  editorial  under  the 
caption  "The  Old'  Nixon  Rides  Again.  " 
This,  in  my  judgment,  was  a  tremendous 
and  most  important  editorial,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From    the    Toledo    (Ohio)    Blade.    Nov.    14. 

1969) 

The    "Old"   Nixon    Rides    Again 

I  -nought  yoti  promised  me  that  when  the 
mudsllnglng  started,  I  could  do  It.  the  Old 
Nlxon  said. 

I  know  I  promised  it.  but  I've  got  to  give 
Splro   Agnew  something  to  do. — Art  Buch- 

WALD. 

That  t.ilented  satirist.  Art  Buchwald.  de- 
voted one  of  his  delightful  essays  recently  to 
complaints  by  the  Old  Nlxon  to  the  New 
Nixon  (the  President,  of  course)  that  'Vice 
President  Agnew,  In  his  forays  Into  political 
demagoguery.  Is  getting  all  the  best  lines. 

That  Imagined  conversation  was  only  hu- 
morous comment  on  the  emerging  role  of  the 
vice  president  as  the  master  of  invective  and 
Insult  within  the  Nixon  administration.  And 
indeed,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  a  good  many 
thinking  citizens  :n  this  country  have  been 
Inclined  to  treat  Mr.  Agnew's  fulmlnations 
as  the  utterings  of  a  bumbling  clown. 

It  Is  no  longer  a  laughing  matter.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  type  of  performance  Mr. 
.'Vgnew  has  been  presenting  across  the  land 


Is  a  coldly  calculated— and  successful — ef- 
fort to  appeal  to  the  same  base  fears,  sus- 
picions, prejudices,  and  superpatrlotlsm 
that  were  the  object  of  the  siren  call  of 
the  late  Joseph  McCarthy  during  his  Red- 
hunting  binge.  What  makes  it  so  distressing 
and  even  dangerous  is  that  Mr.  Agnew  speaks 
not  as  a  publicity-hunting  senator  but  as 
the  alter  ego  of  the  White  House,  the  sec- 
ond highest  elected  official  In  the  nation, 
and  the  man  only  a  heart  beat,  as  the  say- 
ing  goes,   from   the   presidency. 

There  may  be  disagreement  over  whether 
Mr.  Agnew  writes  hio  own  speeches,  but 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  he 
Is  spewing  forth  his  angry  rhetoric  with 
the  full  consent  and  even  commendation  of 
Mr  Nixon.  And  In  this,  the  depressing  con- 
clusion is  obvious  that  Mr  Agnew  is  being 
used  by  the  President  to  take  the  low  road 
along  which  'n  years  past  the  Old  Nlxon  was 
a  familiar  figure  The  bare-knuckle  oratory, 
the  lunge  for  the  Jugular  vein,  the  Im- 
pugning of  disloyalty  to  anyone  who  dis- 
agrees are  all  familiar  tactics  of  the  Old 
Nlxon. 

President  Nixon  campaigned  and  took  of- 
fice with  a  commitment  to  bring  this  na- 
tion together  by  ending  the  profound  dl- 
vlslveness  spawned  by  the  unpopular  war 
in  Vietnam,  racial  cinflicts.  urban  prcb- 
lems  and  other  crises  of  the  times.  Yet.  he 
has  unleashed  the  man  he  personally  tappec 
to  be  his  vice  president  to  insult  the  in- 
tellectuals, to  dStlde  the  yrung.  to  .'mear 
and  castigate  dissenters,  to  malign  the  po- 
litical opposition,  and  to  attack  those  forces 
that  seek  to  spur  a  swifter  er.d  to  a  pom'l?EE 
war  It  Is  a  strange  and  unsettling  way  to 
bring  about  a  healing  lowering  of  voice? 
so  that  good  will  and  reason  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  problems  that  affect  all  cf  us 

Nothing  can  be  gained  frtm  returning  to 
the  frightened  mood  that  prevailed  in  Amer- 
ica when  Joe  McCarthy  was  riding  wildly  on 
his  broom  But  unless  the  New  Nixon  quick- 
ly muzzles  the  Old  Nixon — now  running 
rampant  in  the  body  of  Splro  Agnew— there 
Is  real  danger  that  that  is  precisely,  where 
this  nation  Is  headed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

As  in  legislative  session,  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  had  agreed  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  113631  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  endangered  species  of  fish 
or  wildlife  into  the  United  States:  to 
prevent  the  interstate  shipment  of  rep- 
tiles, amphibians,  and  other  wildlife 
taken  contrary  to  State  law;  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED   BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  from  the  House  also  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolution,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  499.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Ludger  J 
Cossette; 

S.  632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond  C 
Melvin: 

S  757  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne 
Davis: 

S.  2000.  An  act  to  establish  the  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site: 

H.R.  7066.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  William  Howprd  Taft  Na- 
tional Historic  Site;  and 

S.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  the  Eisenhower  National 
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Historic    Site    at    Gettysburg;.    Pennsylvania, 
and  for  other  purposefc. 


PRESIDENT  NIXONS  SPEECH:   THE 
HOPE  THAT  FAILED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  huge  mobilization  rally  held  here  in 
Washington  last  Saturday  strongly  in- 
dicated that  the  majority  of  Americans 
are  very  quickly  -seeing  through  the 
rhetoric  of  President  Nixon'.s  Novem- 
ber 3  nationally  televised  and  highly  pub- 
licized Vietnam  speech. 

Mr.  President.  I  participated  in  that 
moratoriiun.  I  marched  many  blocks.  I 
was  on  the  platform  with  Coretta  King, 
with  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  McGoverni. 
and  with  my  personal  friend.  Dr.  Ben 
Spock,  for  whom  I  testified  as  a  char- 
acter witness  at  his  trial  in  Boston,  the 
verdict  of  which  was  subsequently  nul- 
lified. Also  on  the  platform  with  me  was 
my  personal  friend  Leonard  Bernstein. 
Before  me  I  beheld,  not  250.000  men 
and  women,  but  at  least  400.000.  gath- 
ered" in  Washington  for  a  peaceful  dem- 
onstration to  their  Government,  asking 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

What  those  who  participated  in  this 
huge  mobilization  rally  saw  in  the  Presi- 
dents  speech  was  a  continuation  of  the 
same  false  premises  and  the  same  tragic 
policies  which  have  mired  us  in  the  Viet- 
nam quagmire  for  8  years.  The  Presi- 
dent brought  forward  no  new  plan  for 
peace  to  the  Presidency  as  he  pledged 
in  his  campaign.  Instead,  he  brought  a 
new  package  in  which  to  wrap  the  dis- 
credited and  futile  approach  of  his 
predecessor. 

On  November  5,  2  days  after  the  Presi- 
dents  speech,  our  colleague  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  McGoverni.  who  has  since 
1963  warned,  in  speech  after  speech  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  against  our  deep- 
ening involvement  in  Vietnam,  made 
precisely  this  assessment  in  an  outstand- 
ing speech  before  the  student  body  of 
St.  Xavier  College  in  Chicago. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  in  his  Chicago  speech 
pointed  out  that  simple  hope  for  a 
miracle  is  more  and  more  exposed  as  the 
sole  justification  for  the  continued 
slaughter. 

Senator  McGovern  said: 

Like  some  preposterous  nightmare  that 
keeps  repeating  Itself.  American  Presidents 
and  American  governments  come  to  believe 
that  they  can  Impose  their  will,  not  only  on 
the  people  of  Vietnam,  but  also  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  In  our  common 
search  for  a  way  out  of  an  Involvement  all 
agree  was  a  mistake,  the  leaders  of  our  gov- 
ernment always  flx  not  on  reality,  but  on 
some  misty  vision  of  a  world  that  never  was 
and  never  will  be.  i 

Mr.  Pre$ident,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  by  Senator  McGov- 
ern be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

President  Nixon's  Speech:    The  Hope  That 
Failed 

For  eighteen  months  the  American  people 
have  waited  for  carwildate  and  now  President 
Nixon '3  pl.in  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Por 


twenty-two  days  we  have  been  treated  to  an 
unpreeedented  intensive  preparation  for  the 
long-delayed  unveiling  of  that  plan.  During 
this  period,  the  Administration  has  tan- 
talized us  about  Its  new  departures  In  Viet- 
nam, The  Minority  Leader  suggested  that  a 
ce.iseflre  might  be  forthcoming.  The  President 
alluded  to  beating  the  timetable  for  with- 
drawal proposed  by  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Ciark  Clifford,  The  Department  of  De- 
fense Ie,iked  pl.ms  of  a  possible  200.000  troop 
cut  The  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken  I,  the  distinguished  Majority  Leader 
iMr  Mansfield!  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  (Mr 
Fuibnghti  agreed  that  hearing,^  on  the  Viet- 
nam Kssvie  should  be  p.istponed  pending  the 
expected  announcement  of  major  policy 
changes  by  the  President  yesterday  There  was 
general  assurance  that  the  November  third 
address  would  put  to  rest  the  Nation's  con- 
cerns about  the  war 

Now  the  President  has  spoken.  The  waiting 
la  over. 

And  we  can  only  conclude  that  never  in 
recent  memory  has  a  speech  been  so  ex- 
travagantly advertised  In  advance  only  to  be 
so  hollow  and  empty  upon  delivery. 

The  President,  despite  his  suggestion  of 
a  few  more  secrets  for  later  revelation,  has 
in  fact  revealed  his  policy  In  Vietnam  to  the 
American  people.  But  what  he  has  offered  us 
is  un  echo  frcm  the  past  The  tired  rhetoric 
of  Dulles  and  Rusk.  The  hopeless  policy  on 
Thleu  and  Ky,  The  President  has  stumbled 
Into  a  well-worn  rut  of  endless  war  and 
called  It  the  road  to  peace 

In  the  last  analysis  this  Is  a  speech  we 
could  have  heard  from  Dean  Rusk  or  Walt 
Rostow:  Indeed  we  did  hear  It  from  them 
many  times.  The  only  difference  Is  that 
while  their  speeches,  at  least,  gave  lip-service 
to  the  need  for  reform  and  democracy  In 
Saigon,  the  President  has  asked  nothing 
from  the  military  rtilers  of  that  troubled 
land.  Yet  there  la  no  solution  to  the  war 
except  tlirough  a  new  regrouping  of  political 
forces  In  Saigon,  All  of  us  should  understand 
that  the  true  nature  of  that  conflict  Is  not 
military  but  political.  The  Vietnamese  are 
fighting  for  a  political  purpose  to  determine 
who  will  control  the  government  In  Saigon, 
There  can  be  no  peace  while  we  maintain 
the  present  regime,  in  defiance  of  the  will 
and  the  Interest  of  most  Vietnamese.  There 
can  be  no  peace  until  we  are  ready  to  permit 
the  political  forces  in  Vietnam  to  work  out 
their  own  solution  to  the  struggle. 

The  President  quoted  from  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  Monday  night  indicating 
that  John  Kennedy  had  thought  we  should 
stay  In  Vietnam.  Yet  President  Kennedy 
spoke  In  the  context  of  extremely  limited  aid 
and  advisors,  not  bombs  and  massive  com- 
bat forces.  And  It  was  President  Kennedy 
who  In  his  last  statement  on  the  war  re- 
minded us  that  In  the  last  analysis  It  Is 
"their "  struggle  and  "they"  must  win  or 
lose  It  themselves. 

What  is  the  essence  of  the  policy  described 
last  night?  The  President  tells  us  that  peace 
Is  dependent  on  progress  In  Paris  and  he 
also  tells  us  that  there  Is  no  progress  In 
Paris.  He  tells  us  that  peace  will  come  any- 
way If  we  Just  put  our  faith  In  the  generals 
of  Saigon — the  very  people  whose  failures 
brought  us  Into  the  war  In  the  first  place. 

On  Monday  all  the  familiar  argumenta 
were  trotted  out — the  domino  theory  and 
the  vision  of  a  world  in  chaos  If  we  end  the 
war 

If  Vietnam  has  not  taught  us  that  our 
actions  do  not  shape  the  destiny  of  other 
nations,  when  will  we  learn  that  lesson' 
The  President  has  talked  of  "letting  down  " 
allies  If  we  now  end  our  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  Who  are  these  plUes.  and  what 
value  do  they  place  on  the  military  effort  In 
Southeast  Asia?  Are  our  historic  allies 
standing  with  us — the  British — the  French — 


the  Canadians — our  friends  In  western  Eu- 
rope. Latin  America,  the  Middle  East,  or 
Asia?  Where  Is  the  substantial  aid  one  ex- 
pects of  allies  supporting  our  course  in 
Southeast  Asia?  Where,  indeed,  are  even  the 
members  of  SEATO?  Why  do  we  almost 
alone  continue  to  throw  lives  and  treat urc 
into  this  war? 

One  Lif  the  reasons  the  Pre.sldent  gave  was 
that,  even  If  we  were  In  err.^r  urigin.iUy.  we 
now  have  a  responsibility  ;  .  our  friends  In 
Vietn.im,  T.'ie  assumpUon  behind  this  con- 
cern seems  'o  be  that  If  we  "Uri  our  involve- 
ment, the  present  government  of  Snulh  Viet- 
nam will  immediately  coll  ipse  and  the  Com- 
munists will  take  over  But  how  can  the  Ad- 
minis;ratlon  hold  to  this  \lew  on  the  one 
hand  while  on  the  other  clilmlng  that  we 
are  on  the  way  to  "VIetnamlzatlon  "  based  on 
the  growing  strength  of  Sauth  Vietnamese 
forces 

Mr  President,  you  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  In  any  case.  Vietn.im  after  American 
involvement  Is  In  tiae  category  of  specula- 
tion. What  is  certain  Is  Vietnam  with  Ameri- 
can Involvement,  One  million  dead  Viet- 
namese; 40.000  dead  Americans.  3  million 
homeless:  250.000  Americans  wounded  That 
Is  the  policy  we  know  about.  That  Is  the 
policy  we  want  changed. 

Yet.  what  the  American  people  were  told 
Monday  night  Is  that  the  United  States  will 
no  longer  take  new  Initiatives  in  Paris,  that 
only  Hanoi  holds  the  key  to  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  war 

We  were  told  to  expect  a  renewed  escalation 
of  the  war  If  our  casualties  or  If  their  Infil- 
tration should  increase  Indeed,  the  Presi- 
dents speech  carefully  set  the  stage  for  a  re- 
newed escalation  of  the  war  Doe.s  this  mean 
the  Administration  has  in  mind  a  resump- 
tion of  the  bombing  In  the  north  or  the  use 
of  nuclear  firepower? 

What  we  are  witnessing  from  the  Nixon 
Administration  is  the  exercise  of  the  same 
tired  cold  war  policy  In  which  our  actions 
are  devoid  of  Initiative  and  totally  depend- 
ent upon  the  actions  of  our  adversaries  Do 
we  not  surrender  the  control  of  American  for- 
eign policy  and  American  lives  to  Hanoi  and 
to  General  Thleu  when  we  say  that  our  policy 
Is  dependent  upon  what  these  foreign  capi- 
tals do?  Why  do  we  surrender  our  policy  to 
others  Instead  of  basing  It  on  our  national 
interest? 

The  fact  Is  that  President  Nixon  has  no 
policy  for  Asia  and  no  plan  for  ending  the 
war.  The  fact  is  that  the  so-called  new 
'Nixon  Doctrine"  is  no  different  from  the 
Dulles  Doctrine  or  the  Rusk  Doctrine,  predi- 
cated upon  the  threat  of  nuclear  retaliation. 
a  readiness  to  police  the  world  with  men  and 
arms  either  directly  or  subverslvely  on  the 
assumption  that  the  dominoes  will  fall  if  we 
are  not  ready  to  intervene  at  any  time  In 
any  place  to  halt  what  is  viewed  as  aggression 
by  a  monolithic  Communist  conspiracy. 
There  can  be  no  timetable  of  US.  disengage- 
ment worthy  of  the  name  when  the  President 
conditions  It  upon  enemy  Infiltration  rates 
and  the  capacity  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
army.  Dependence  on  changes  in  these  areas 
has  brought  us  to  our  present  level  of  dis- 
aster. 

The  real  way  to  peace  lies  In  a  firm  and 
definite  withdrawal  schedule.  We  must  of 
course  Insure  the  safety  of  our  forceo,  the 
mutual  release  of  prisoners,  and  some  provi- 
sion for  amnesty  or  asyltim  of  those  Viet- 
namese who  are  threatened.  These  are 
straightforward  steps,  but  they  require  turn- 
ing around  a  massive  military  bureaucracy. 
I  recognize  that  this  is  not  easy  for  a  Presi- 
dent to  face  up  to.  But  I  never  expected  that 
the  President  or  the  Vice  Preeldent  would 
distort  these  prudent  steps  into  reckless  and 
precipitous  behavior. 

Monday  night  we  were  attain  stunned  wit- 
nesses as  QUI  leaders  blindly  press  on. 

Like  some  preposterous  nightmare  that 
keeps   repeating   itself.    American   presidents 
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and  American  governments  come  to  believe 
that  they  can  impose  their  will,  not  only  on 
the  pyeople  of  Vietnam,  but  also  on  the  j>eople 
of  United  States.  In  our  common  search  for 
a  way  out  of  an  Involvement  all  agree  was  a 
mistake,  the  leaders  of  oiu  government  al- 
ways flx  not  on  reality,  but  on  some  misty 
vision  of  a  world  that  never  was  and  never 
will  be.  Thus,  a  few  months  after  taking 
office.  President  Nixon  referred  to  a  foolish 
and  self-defeating  war  .as  "our  finest  hour," 
Thus,  he  came  to  call  General  Thleu  one  of 
the  four  or  five  great  statesmen  of  our  times. 
Thus,  he  has  come  to  see  the  General's  cor- 
rupt government,  kept  In  power  only  by 
American  arms,  as  the  agent  of  freedom  In 
Vietnam.  And  thus,  he  has  shaped  a  policy 
which  at  heart  depends  for  Its  execution  on 
Generals  Thleu  and  Ky,  who  can't  afford  to 
have  us  leave,  on  the  South  Vietnamese  army, 
which  a  recent  careful  study  tells  us  Is  less 
effective  than  ever,  and  on  our  enemies  In 
Hanoi.  Where  is  the  hope  for  peace  In  this 
course? 

How  can  the  President  claim  our  confidence 
or  call  for  patience  when  he  has  so  obviously 
fallen  prey  to  the  same  distorted  view  of  our 
Interest  and  role  In  Vietnam  which  destroyed 
his  predecessor's  administration?  How  can 
he  ask  for  unity  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war 
when  the  only  thing  that  will  unify  the 
American  jieople  is  i)eace.  It's  no  good  saying 
that  silence  now  will  lead  to  peace  later.  It's 
no  good,  because  millions  of  Americans  feel 
that  they  were  silent  too  long. 

Perhaps  the  President's  policy  is  not  so 
much  misguided  as  It  is  Irrelevant;  for  it  is 
based  not  only  on  a  misunderstanding  of 
what  has  happened  in  Vietnam,  but  also  on 
a  misreading  of  what  is  happening  In  this 
country.  TTie  American  people  in  their  com- 
mon sense  and  basic  morality  have  seen  what 
wise  men  In  government  had  to  be  taught. 
That  this  war  was  a  mistake,  and  Is  not  worth 
the   life   of  another  American   soldier. 

That  Is  a  simple  lesson.  The  President  Is 
president  because  millions  have  learned  It. 
The  time  is  long  past  for  him  to  learn  the 
lesson  as  well.  When  will  that  day  come? 

In  the  1950's  we  followed  a  policy  of  try- 
ing to  Vletnamlze  South  Vietnam  by  prop- 
ping up  a  regime  In  Saigon  of  our  own  choos- 
ing. When  that  effort  failed,  we  devoted  the 
1960's  to  Americanizing  South  Vietnam.  Now 
we  are  about  to  return  In  the  1970's  to  an- 
other effort  to  Vletnamlze  the  Vietnamese. 
If  this  further  effort  falls,  will  we  devote 
the  1980's  to  another  crusade  to  American- 
ize the  Vietnamese? 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to  end 
this  Insanity  and  to  end  It  now.  There  Is  no 
longer  any  acceptable  alternative  to  peace. 
And  there  Is  no  way  to  peace  except  to  bring 
our  forces  home.  So  let  us  begin  now  to  re- 
move these  brave  young  men  from  the  futile 
course  to  which  they  have  been  consigned 
by  a  mistaken  policy  not  of  their  choosing. 

As  the  wise  and  Informed  foreign  affairs 
editor  of  Look  magazine.  Mr,  Robert  Moskln. 
puts  It  In  the  current  Issue  of  his  magazine: 

"We  have  atwolutely  no  sane  reason  left 
for  killing  more  than  i.OOO  young  Americans 
t)efore  the  end  of  this  year.  Our  present 
course — spooning  out  American  lives  In  an 
Infinitely  complex.  Inscrutable  Asian  game — 
Is  Inexcusable. 

•'If  we  learn  the  lesson  of  Vietnam — that 
American  power  has  its  limitations — this  war 
may  at  least  mark  the  end  of  an  era  and 
the  beginning  of  a  new,  less  punitive  and 
more  imaginative  role  in  the  world  for  the 
United  States." 

Monday  night  the  President  talked  of  the 
higher  purposes  of  this  nation.  He  termed 
his  chosen  course  the  hard  one.  I  cannot  In 
conscience  let  that  pass.  Por  the  Preeldent, 
in  fact.  like  his  predecessor  has  chosen  the 
easy  course — postponement  of  the  Inevitable. 
If  only  he  is  given  another  year  or  two.  may- 
be something  will  turn  up.  He  reason;,  p)er- 
haps,  after  several  years,  the  massive  use  of 


American  technology,  more  and  more  com- 
manded by  the  generals  of  Saigon,  will  have 
viTeaked  enough  havoc,  caused  enough 
deaths,  to  permit  us  to  learn.  Then  we  will 
continue  to  supply  the  weapons  of  death  and 
air  power  to  fuel  another  generation  of 
bloody  civil  strife  among  the  Vietnamese, 

Is  this  our  higher  purpose?  Is  this  the  call 
to  greatness  our  F»resident  owes  the  Ameri- 
can people? 

I  say  that  America's  mission  is  not  to  de- 
stroy, not  to  help  others  to  destroy  Our  mis- 
sion is  to  lead  in  peace,  to  demonstrate  Jus- 
tice and  compassion  at  home  and  in  our  re- 
lations with  other  nations  as  the  basis  for 
leadership. 

Only  when  we  turn  from  our  futile  course 
in  Vietnam  can  we  lay  any  claim  to  leader- 
ship in   the  world. 

I  pray  that  day  comes  soon, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  recognition  on  another  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  S  PLAN  TO  END 
THE  WAR  WOULD  PERPETUATE  IT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  on 
moratorium  day,  last  November  13,  Er- 
nest Gruening,  former  U.S.  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  an  outstanding  American 
statesman,  scholar,  and  author  who  has 
held  numerous  important  posts  through- 
out his  long  lifetime,  not  only  in  his 
State  of  Alaska,  but  also  in  the  service  of 
our  cotmtry,  and  who  has  behind  him  a 
lifetime  of  achievement  in  our  country 
and  Mexico — where  he  also  served  our 
country  on  important  missions — made  a 
noteworthy  speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  much  impressed 
by  the  address  of  our  former  colleague 
on  moratoriimi  day,  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

President  Nixon's  Plan  To  End  the  War  Is 
A  Plan  To  Perpetuate  It 

(Address  by  Ernest  Gruening) 

During  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency, 
Candidate  Nixon  promised  the  American 
people  that  he  would  stop  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, but  that  he  couldn't  reveal  his  plan 
at  that  time.  He  had  to  keep  it  secret,  he 
said,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  Parts 
peace  talks. 

Now  his  highly  suspense-publicized  plan 
to  end  the  war  is  Just  the  opposite. 

Far  from  t>elng  a  program  to  end  this 
unjustifiable,  needless.  Illegal,  immoral  and 
monstrous  war,  it  Is  a  blue  print  to  prolong 
and  even  to  perpetuate  it. 

TTiat  war — and  it  has  been  stealthily 
spread  to  Laos  and  Thailand — will  not  be 
ended  as  long  as  President  Nixon  remains 
in  office.  At  least  it  will  not  be  ended  by 
him.  It  will  be  ended  only  by  an  uprising 
of  the  American  people,  of  which  let  us 
hope,  the  demonstrations  begun  on  Octo- 
ber 15  and  continued  today,  tomorrow,  the 
day  after  tomorrow,  and  as  long  as  may  be 
necessary,  put  an  end  to  the  ot>scene  car- 
nage in  tioutheast  Asia. 

For  make  no  mistake.  Under  Nixon's  plan 
our  boys  will  continue  to  die,  and  they  will 
die  in  vain.  Just  as  have  the  40,000  fine 
Americans  already  killed  in  combat,  and 
many  more  will  be  maimed  and  crippled 
like     the     quarter     of     a     million     already 


wounded,  many  of  whom  are  blinded,  arm- 
less, legless,  paralyzed. 

It  was  until  now  Mr,  Johnson's  war.  a  war 
Into  which  the  American  people  were  lied 
and  tricked 

It  will  henceforth  t>e  also  Mr,  Nixon's  war. 
and  Indeed  he  repeats  the  same  old  false- 
hoods with  which  the  American  people  have 
been  misled  for  the  last  six  years 

For  it  should  be  made  unmistakably  clear 
that  t'ne  reasons  for  our  being  militarily  in 
Southeast  Asia,  alleged  by  President  Johnson 
SIX  years  ago  and  now  repeated  by  President 
Nixon,  are  devoid  of  truth  ^ 

It  IS  not  true  as  alleged  by  President  John- 
son in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  in 
January  1965  and  repeated  in  his  Johns 
Hopkins  speech  and  now  re-echoed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  that  we  are  there  because  a 
friendly  people  asked  us  to  help  them  rep>el 
aggression.  The  record  is  wholly  bare  of  any 
such  request  On  the  contrary,  we  asked 
ourselves  In 

The  truth  Is  that  President  Elsenhower 
offered  economic  aid  and  only  economic  aid 
to  our  puppet  Diem,  but  surrounded  that 
offer  with  conditions  which  were  never  ful- 
filled. No  military  aid  was  asked  for  and  none 
was  given  by  President  Elsenhower 

The  truth  is  that  we  invaded  Vietnam 
unilaterally  in  violation  of  all  existing 
treaties — the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
SEATO  Treaty  and  the  pledge  to  support  the 
Geneva  Accords  and  hold  nation-wide  elec- 
tions— and  when  we  started  bombing  North 
and  South,  it  was  we.  the  United  States,  who 
became  the  aggressor. 

In  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency  in  1964, 
President  Johnson  pledged  not  once,  but 
repeatedly,  that  he  would  not  send  American 
boys  to  fight  in  a  ground  war  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia;  pledged  not  once,  but  repeat- 
edly, that  he  would  not  send  American  boys 
to  do  the  fighting  that  Asian  bovE  should  be 
doing.  Yet  while  he  was  making  these  solemn 
promises  to  the  American  people — pledgee  on 
the  basts  of  which  he  was  swept  into  office — 
plans  were  being  matured  in  the  Pentagon 
to  do  Just  what  he  had  pledged   not  to  40. 

Now  we  know  also  that  the  Tonkin  pulf 
incident  of  August  1964  was  spurious,  and 
that  by  its  misrepresentation  to  the  Congress 
in  the  resolution  drafted  in  the  White  House 
giving  President  Johnson  a  blank  check  to 
use  American  troops  as  he  saw  fit  anywhere 
in  Southeast  Asia,  he  hornswoggled  the  Con- 
gress— with  only  two  dissenting  votes — Into 
giving  him  that  power. 

These  facts,  first  disclosed  in  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
last  year,  and  now  detailed  in  Joe  Goulden's 
recently  published  t>ook  "Truth  is  the  First 
Casualty"  reveal  that  the  version  presented 
to  the  Amertcan  people  by  President  John- 
son In  a  nation-wide  televised  address  and 
then  to  the  Congress,  was  false. 

The  U.S.  destroyer.  "Maddox",  far  from 
being  on  a  routine  patrol  mission  In  inter- 
national waters,  was  first,  a  spy  ship  like  the 
■Pueblo".  second,  she  had  fjenetrated  the 
coastal  waters  of  North  Vietnam,  third,  that 
at  that  very  time,  a  raid  by  South  Vietnam- 
ese vessels,  supplied  and  directed  by  us.  was 
taking  place  on  North  Vietnamese  ports,  and 
fourth,  that  the  "Maddox"  had  instructions 
to  try  to  draw  awBy  some  of  the  defending 
North  Vietnamese  vessels.  In  other  words, 
she  was.  from  the  North  Vietnamese  stand- 
point, engaged  in  hostile  operations  and  they 
were  Justified  in  flrtng  on  her.  Yet  none  of 
their  shots  hit  her.  The  further  allegation 
that  on  the  next  day  there  was  another 
attack  on  the  "Maddox'"  and  on  another 
American  destroyer,  the  "C.  Turner  Joy."  also 
proved  untrue.  In  this  deception  every  Im- 
portant U.S.  official  collaborated — President 
Johnson.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara.  the 
brothers  Bundy,  the  Gebrtl-ler  Rostow.  and 
the  high  naval  command  in  the  Pacific 

President  Nixon's  plan  revealed  on  Novem- 
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ber  third.  If  viewed  In  the  most  favorable 
light  possible,  IS  aulUfied  by  Innumerable 
escape  clauses: 

"The  rate  of  withdrawal"  says  President 
Nixon  "win  depend  on  d.'velopments  on  three 
fronts  " 

That  means  that  there  will  be  three  alibis. 

One  of  thoee  three,  he  says.  "Is  the  progress 
which  may  be  made  In  the  Paris  talks." 

Well  Its  obvious  there  will  be  no  progress 
In  the  Paris  talks,  and  I  repeat  my  oft 
uttered  conviction  that  there  will  be  no 
peace  by  negotiation,  for  our  opponents  feel 
there  Is  nothing  to  negotiate.  They  have 
made  that  abundantly  clear 

"Another  factor."  says  President  Nixon. 
"Is  the  progress  of  the  training  program  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces,"  Well,  the  high 
rate  of  desertions  from  tho«e  forces  does  not 
a.--;ur  well  for  8pe(  dy  progress;  nor  Is  It 
likely  that  President  Thleu  has  any  eagerness 
to  hasten  the  American  pull-out.  Nor  has  the 
Pentagon 

Tlien  President  Nixon  sounds  another 
"note  of  caution."  namely  "If  the  level  of 
enemy  activity  significantly  Increases  we 
might  have  to  adjust  our  time-table  accord- 
ingly" and  to  emphMlze  this  hazard  further. 
President  Nixon  says  "If  I  conclude  that 
Increased  enemy  action  Jeopardizes  our  re- 
maining forces  in  Vietnam,  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  talia. strong  and  effective  measures  to 
deal  with  that  situation."  In  other  words, 
send  back  more  troope,  resume  bombing,  or 
whitever. 

Well,  of  course,  enemy  action  Is  not  going 
to  subside,  as  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  reply  to  his — both  released  In 
connection  with  President  Nixon's  speech — 
makes  clear  Our  adversaries  consider  that 
the  United  SUtes  la  the  Invader,  the  aggres- 
sor, and  they  intend  to  flght  for  their  na- 
tion's freedom  from  foreign  control,  for  inde- 
pendence .ind  for  self-determination. 

On  tjp  of  all  thlB  hedging,  are  the  state- 
ments of  Defense  Secretary  Laird,  that  even 
after  we  pull  out.  we'll  have  to  leave  some 
troops  there  t.3  keep  on  training  the  South 
Vietnamese  This  rigmarole  will  go  on  in- 
rieflnitjly 

Let  lis  now  turn  t»  another  aspect  of  Presi- 
dent Ni.xon's  program.  He  asserts  that  the 
only  thing  that  Is  not  negotiable  Is  "the  right 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine 
their  own  future  " 

That's  a  tine  sentiment,  but  its  implemen- 
tation as  seen  on  the  one  hand  by  President 
Nixon  and  on  the  other  hand  not  only  by 
the  Scuth  Vietnamese  of  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front,  but  by  those  non-communist 
South  Vietnamese  whom  Thleu  and  Ky  Jailed 
after  the  last  election,  represent  a  divergence 
as  wide  as  the  distance  between  the  poles. 
Nixon's  program  win  fasten  the  corrupt  and 
cppres  iive  dictatorship  of  Thleu  and  Ky  on 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  There  will  be 
no  true  self-determination  Moreover,  South 
Vietnam  itself  has  no  Juridical  validity.  It 
w.is  created  by  the  force  of  American  arms 
a:ici  money  In  violation  of  our  specific  pledges. 
Every. jne  of  its  regimes  from  Diem — our  first 
pupp.'t--i.'n.  h;is  been  kept  In  office  by  our 
..nn.d  might  and  money  Our  imposition  of 
llieoe  characters  h.is  made  our  allegations 
thi;  we  -ire  there  to  free  the  South  Viel- 
iiiiine-e.   .<   grotesque   mockery. 

Nor  can  we,  on  the  basis  of  past  perform- 
ance, put  any  faith  in  the  numbers  game  of 
trcop  withdrawals  The  week  after  President 
Nixon  announced  the  withdrawal  of  25.000 
men— In  Itself  a  minuscule  flgure— the  draft 
call  was  for  29.000. 

And  why.  If  PreBldent  Nixon  wants  to 
scale  down  our  military  commitment,  does 
he  not  suspend  the  draft  for  the  duration? 
Instead  he  and  same  misguided  Senators 
and  Representatives  urge  reforming  the  draft 
law  It  can't  be  reformed.  What  difference 
does  it  make  whether  our  young  men  are 
selected  by  lot  or  by  any  other  method  to 
become   cannon    fodder    In    an    unjustifiable 


war?  It  is  the  draft  lt«elf  that  Is  the  atrocity 
and  the  Injustice. 

Consider  that  under  It  our  young  men  are 
asked  to  flght  In  a  war  they  consider  Im- 
moral, to  kill  people  against  whom  they  feel 
no  grievance,  maybe  get  killed  or  maimed 
In  the  process,  with  the  alternative  If  they 
follow  their  conscience  and  refuse,  to  go  to 
Jail  for  five  years  at  hard  labor,  thereby 
probably  ruining  their  future  career  In 
civilian  life.  This  Is  &n  infamous  dilemma  to 
which  no  American,  or  indeed  no  member  of 
a  society  that  calls  ItselX  free,  should  be 
subject.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  why 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  apply  to  the  draft.  Let  me 
quote  It: 

■'Neither  slavery,  nor  involuntary  servitude 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction." 

What  Is  the  draft  for  this  war  to  those  who 
object  to  It.  but  Involuntary  servitude,  and 
where  tha  refusal  to  serve  brings  more  In- 
voluntary servitude?  Please  note  that  the 
draftees  are  the  only  ones  subject  to  It. 
Those  who  enlisted  voluntarily  In  one  of  the 
Armed  Services — Army,  Air  Force,  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps — committed  themselves  when 
they  took  their  oath  of  enlistment.  Even  if 
they  now  feel,  as  I  and  an  ever-Increasing 
number  of  Americans  feel  about  the  war, 
they  have  made  their  commitment  volun- 
tarily to  go  wherever  they  are  sent.  The 
draftees  have  no  such  choice.  That  Is  why 
I  tried  twice,  while  In  the  Senate,  to  amend 
the  Selective  Service  Act  to  provide  that 
service  In  Southeast  Asia  be  voluntary.  Of 
course  It  did  not  pass. 

This  calls  attention  to  the  responsibility 
of  Congress  in  this  war  For  while  wo  not 
unjustifiably  continue  to  call  this  Johnson's 
war  and  now  Nixon's  war.  the  Congress  also 
shares  In  the  responsibility.  They  could  end 
this  war  far  more  speedily  than  President 
Nixon  will  by  refusing  to  vote  for  the  author- 
izations and  appropriations  for  this  war  In 
Southeast  Asia.  They  would  be  thereby  exer- 
cising their  constitutional  authority  of  con- 
trol over  Uie  purse.  Now  would  they  thereby, 
as  might  be  alleged,  be  failing  to  "back  our 
boys."  They  would  Instead  be  helping  to 
bring  the  boys  hack  home.  Actually,  there  is 
enough  In  the  pipeline  to  carry  on  for  a  year 
or  more  If  not  a  cent  were  voted. 

There  are  now  movements  In  both  Senate 
and  House  to  endorse  President  Nixon's  plan, 
whatever  it  turns  out  to  be.  Let  me  say 
that  any  member  of  the  Senate  and  House 
who  so  votes  will  have  the  blood  of  every  boy 
who  dies  down  there  henceforth,  on  his  head. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  unlike  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II  when  our  nation  was  im- 
perilled and  when  a  vital  American  Interest 
was  Jeopardized  this  Is  not  the  case  In  this 
war  Had  our  nation  been  attacked  as  It  was 
at  Pearl  Harbor  In  1941.  and  when  our  secu- 
rity was  at  stake,  the  American  people  would 
have  rallied  to  our  country's  defense  almost 
to  the  last  man.  That  Is  why  the  Adminis- 
trations, past  and  present,  have  had  to  re- 
sort to  mendacious  propaganda  to  make  the 
American  people  believe  otherwise. 

Actually  our  misguided  policies  have  de- 
feated the  very  objectives  they  allege  we 
seek. 

If  our  objective  had  been  truly  to  achieve 
self-determination  for  the  Vietnamese  we 
would  have  supported  the  Geneva  Accords 
as  we  pledged  to  do.  and  allowed  the  elec- 
tions for  all  Vietnam  to  take  place. 

If  our  objective,  as  alleged,  was  to  halt 
Chinese  southward  expansion  we  would  not 
have  sought  to  destroy  the  buffer  State  of 
North  Vietnam,  hostile  to  the  Chinese  for 
over  a  mlUenium:  we  would  Instead  have 
supported  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  who  not  only  would 
have  fought  any  Chinese  invaders,  as  he  did 
the  French,  the  Japanese,  and  now  the 
Americans,  but  we  would  have  created  a 
state  like  Tito's  'V^ugoslavia  which  the  United 


States  supported  because  while  communist, 
It  was  not  part  of  what  was  then  called  the 
"Communist  Conspiracy," 

Actually  our  policy,  instead  of  defeating 
communism  has  laid  the  groundwork  for  It 
In  Vietnam  where  the  bombing  and  slaugh- 
ter of  thousands  of  non-combatants,  the 
burning  of  their  villages,  and  the  making  of 
millions  of  refugees,  will  not  endear  us  or 
those  we  have  supported  In  power.  What  na- 
tion will  ever  again  want  to  be  saved  by  us? 

Indeed  If  the  rulers  of  Russia  and  China 
had  wauled  to  devise  a  policy  that  would 
bring  us  down,  they  could  not  have  done 
better  than  what  we  have  done  to  ourselves. 
For  while  we  have  wrought  death  and  de- 
struction abroad,  we  have  thereby  fostered 
decay  and  deterioration  at  home.  While  we 
pour  our  billions  Into  killing  In  Southeast 
Asia  our  long  overdue  domeatlc  needs  go  un- 
attended. 

Now  the  only  test  of  a  policy  proclaimed 
as  one  to  end  the  war  Is  whether  It  will 
prevent  more  casualties.  It  Is  ghastly  to  hear 
the  cheerful  official  releases  that  only  69 
were  killed  last  week.  Everyone  of  them 
was  a  mother's  son.  Every  death  Is  one  too 
many 

What  Is  the  alternaUve? 

It  is  to  be  found  In  one  proposed  by  a 
most  distinguished  Republican,  a  great 
American,  the  senior  member  of  his  party 
in  the  Senate.  George  Aiken  of  Vermont, 
namely  to  declare  that  we  have  won  the  war, 
and  get  out — NOW! 

That  would  Indeed  be  victory,  a  stirring 
demonstration  that  a  great  nation  can  ad- 
mit by  its  actions  that  It  has  erred,  that 
It  will  no  longer  pursue  a  policy  of  unre- 
lieved disaster,  that  It  will  no  longer  be- 
tray America's  finest,  noblest,  traditions, 
professions  and  practices. 

Is  It  not  high  time  that  we  return  to  san- 
ity, that  we  revert  to  an  America  whose  his- 
toric concern,  despite  occasional  lapses,  was 
for  the  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness of  our  own  as  well  as  of  other  people, 
and  whose  military  mission  Is  one  of  de- 
fense of  our  country  and  not  global  p>ollc- 
tng.  with  oflTenslve  action  anywhere  at  the 
behest  of  the  executive? 

My  friends,  It  Is  heartening  that  Amer- 
icans, young  and  old,  are  to-day  again  mo- 
bilizing to  try  to  put  an  end  to  this  trag^lc 
and  shameful  Involvement.  We  must  all  con- 
tinue to  work  to  achieve  that  result,  and 
to  turn  the  course  of  history  back  to  where 
our  country's  ptollcles  were  those  we  could, 
as   we  once  did,  esteem,  love  and  cherish. 


VICE  PRESroENT  AGNEW  AND  THE 
TELEVISION  NETWORKS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent AcNEw's  criticism  of  the  television 
networks  has  provoked  a  great  desil  of 
commentary  by  members  of  all  the 
media  as  well  as  the  general  public. 

While  some  members  of  the  media  im- 
mediately became  defensive  and  termed 
the  speech  "unfair. '  others  granted  that 
the  Vice  President  had  a  point. 

Analysis  of  his  speech  and  outcries  of 
•foul  play"  will  probably  continue  for 
.some  time,  but  the  fact  is — the  Vice 
President  does  have  a  point.  Two  edi- 
torials published  in  last  nights  Wash- 
ington Star  recognize  that. 

The  articles,  written  by  William  F. 
Buckley.  Jr..  and  Richard  Wilson,  offer 
illuminating  and  fair  studies  of  the 
reasons  for  Acnew's  speech  and  the  re- 
actions to  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  19,  1969] 

Calling  TV  to  Account  Applauded 

(By  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

Splro  T.  Agnew'B  criticism  of  the  television 
networks  is  the  most  serious  act  of  lese  ma- 
Jeste  since  the  mayor  of  Chicago  threatened 
to  punch  the  king  of  England  In  the  snout. 

The  responses  ranged  from  panic  through 
apoplexy.  Dr.  Frank  Stanton  of  CBS  has  ac- 
cused Agnew  of  making  "an  unprecedented 
attempt  to  intimidate  a  news  medium." — 
which  suggests  that  fairness  could  only 
be  effected  by  Intimidation,  which  come  to 
think  of  it  maybe  Is  so,  over  at  CBS.  Leonard 
Ooldenson  of  ABC  reports  that  "the  perform- 
ance of  ABC  news  has  always  been,  and 
Will  continue  to  be.  fair  and  objective,"  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  till  death  do  us  part. 

Thomas  Hovlng,  In  behalf  of  the  National 
Citizens'  Committee  for  Broadcasting,  what- 
ever that  is,  sounded  like,  well,  Agnew  on 
the  subject  of  demonstrators.  "Agnew's  dis- 
graceful attack  against  network  television 
news  officially  leads  us  as  a  nation  Into  an 
ugly  era  of  the  most  fearsome  suppression 
and  intimidation  .  .  .  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  us  as  a  nation  .  ,  .  (his)  terrible  and 
fraudulent  evaluation  .  .  .  (Is)  the  most 
shocking  use  ever  of  political  power,"  which 
suggests  that  Hovlng's  readings  In  history  are 
not  as  extensive  as  his  readings  In  art. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Agnew  wrote  a 
very  good  speech.  It  was.  moreover,  a  bal- 
anced speech.  He  praised  much  of  what  the 
networks  have  done  as  extravangantly  as  If 
he  were  nominating  them  for  president.  But 
he  said  that  the  networks  are  also  given  to 
much  bias.  Specifically,  he  homed  in  on  the 
elaborate  rebuttal — that  In  effect  was  what 
It  was — given  to  Nixon's  Vietnam  speech  of 
Nov.  3. 

How,  for  Instance,  do  you  cope  with  the 
fallowing  analogy  used  by  Agnew:  "When 
President  Kennedy  rallied  the  nation  in  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  his  address  to  the  peo- 
ple was  not  chewed  over  by  a  round  table  of 
critics  who  disparaged  the  course  of  action 
he'd  asked  America  to  follow." 

That's  true.  In  plain  fact,  on  the  night  of 
Oct  22.  1962.  the  networks  didn't  chew  up 
every  word  of  Kennedy's  speech  Into  Its 
constituent  atoms.  And  again  "When  Win- 
ston Churchill  rallied  public  opinion  to  stay 
the  course  against  Hitler's  Germany,  he 
didn't  have  to  contend  with  a  gaggle  of 
commentators  raising  doubts  about  whether 
he  was  reading  public  opinion  right,  or 
whether  Britain  had  the  stamina  to  see  the 
war  through." 

So  then  what?  It  may  be  too  late  to  revive 
Hovlng,  but  In  fact  Agnew  said:  "I  want  to 
make  myself  perfectly  clear.  I'm  not  asking 
for  government  censorship  or  any  other  kind 
of  censorship."  So  much  for  that  particu- 
lar smear.  "I  am  asking, '  he  said,  "whether 
a  form  of  censorship  already  exists  when  the 
new.";  that  40  million  Americans  receive  each 
nlEht  Is  determined  by  a  handful  of  men" 
wno  (and  they'll  never  get  ov»r  this  charge, 
aimed  at  the  Medici  of  cosmopolitan  New 
York)  "bask  In  their  own  provincialism, 
their  own  parochialism." 

Is  there  In  fact  a  discernible  and  regular 
bias  m  network  news  and  commentary?  How 
do  we  know?  How  do  we  find  out?  It  hap- 
pens that  a  very  little  foundation  In  New 
York  City,  the  Historical  Research  Founda- 
tion, has  made  a  few  grants  to  Investigators 
who,  after  consulting  with  specialists  In  the 
fvaluatlon  of  polls  and  public  opinion,  have 
been  \ery  hard  at  work  analyzing  the  bias 
In  the  coverage  of  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1968. 

I  am  not  aware  that  Agnew  knows  of  this 
project.  But  It  Is  far  and  away  the  most 
thorough  and  the  most  nearly  scientific  of 
ftny  that  has  ever  been  attempted.  The  re- 
sults will  not  be  released  until  the  research 
Is  complete.  But  already  one  thing  Is  stun- 
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nlngly  clear.  It  Is  that  the  news  and  the 
commentary  were  overwhelmingly  favorable, 
by  any  criterion,  to  the  Democratic  candi- 
date. 

What  Agnew  has  said  is:  This  Is  the  fac- 
tual situation.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  Not  eftt  CBS,  and  force  Its  roasted 
flesh  on  Mr.  Hovlng  for  breakfast.  But  force 
CBS.  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and 
NBC,  and  ABC,  to  take  a  look  at  their  own 
situation,  and  ask  themselves,  what  can  the 
public  legitimately  demand  from  an  oligop- 
oly? A  good  question.  A  good  speech. 


[From  the  Washington  Star.  Nov.  19.  1969) 

Move  Against  Mass   Media   Bold   and 

Calculated 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  Agnew  shock  waves  are  running 
through  the  mass  media.  It  will  take  a  while 
but  there  vrtll  be  results.  Some  say  the  results 
already  have  come  with  the  low  key  tele- 
vision coverage  of  the  anti-war  demonstra- 
tion In  Washington.. 

This  Is  likely,  however,  to  be  only  a  begin- 
ning because  the  mass  media  feels  vibrations 
and  waves.  When  Its  editorial  product  be- 
comes sufficiently  ineffective,  objectionable 
or  questionable,  heads  are  likely  to  roll.  Ma.ss 
resignations  attend  such  crises  of  editorial 
management.  New  editors,  producers,  writers, 
reporters,  and  commentators  take  over  and 
another  beginning  is  made.  The  format  or 
tone  of  the  editorial  medium  is  often 
changed. 

Sometimes  these  editorial  changes  come 
because  of  competitive  factors  and  economic 
decline.  This  has  been  noticeable  lately  In  the 
mass  circulation  magazines.  Changes  In  these 
magazines,  however,  have  moved  toward  the 
new  thing — serious  attention  to  bizarre  per- 
missiveness In  thought,  art,  drama,  mores, 
culture,  fashion  and  a  more  advanced  politi- 
cal orientation  well  beyond  the  left  of  cen- 
ter, viz.  Time,  Newsweek,  Look  and  with  Life 
striving  for  some  new  tempo  and  stride  It 
cannot  quite  reach. 

The  reverse  pressures  have  been  brought 
to  bear  on  radio-TV  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  White  House  establishment  as  ex- 
pressed by  Vice  President  Agnew,  Communi- 
cations Director  Herbert  G.  Klein  and  other 
White   House   assistants. 

This  has  been  a  bold  .ind  calculated  move 
which  can  only  be  seen  In  its  true  perspective 
as  a  part  of  President  Nixon's  attempt  to 
hold  public  opinion  to  his  measured  course 
of  liquidating  the  Vietnam  war  at  his  own 
pace  and  then  proceeding  with  broad  govern- 
mental domestic  reforms  and  his  own  re-elec- 
tion in  1972. 

The  move  is  bold  and  calculated  beyond 
.anything  previously  dared  by  a  President. 
The  benchmark  from  which  this  pwesent 
effort  rises  was  a  mostly  forgotten  happ>ening 
at  the  Republican  National  Convention  of 
1964. 

Gen.  Dwlght  D.  EUsenhower,  addressing  the 
Republican  delegates  whom  everyone  knew 
would  nominate  Barry  Goldwater  for  presi- 
dent, called  upxjn  Republicans  to  scorn  those 
who  would  spread  dlvlslveness,  "Including 
sensation-seeking  columnists  and  commen- 
tators." The  GOP  convention  burst  into  ap- 
plause with  some  delegates  booing  and  shak- 
ing their  fists  at  newsmen  covering  the 
convention. 

There  were  other  incidents  at  the  conven- 
tion involving  TV  commentators  and  It  can- 
not be  dented  that  there  was  uncovered  a 
reservoir  of  distrust  and  even  hatred  for 
famlUtir  TV  faces  and  voices  deemed  to  have 
blackened  the  name  of  Goldwater  and  all 
conservptlve  Republicans. 

L>'ndon  Johnson  could  look  upon  this 
manifestation  of  distrust  with  confident  de- 
tachment, but  It  was  not  long  before  he,  too. 
was  beginning  to  grumble,  and  In  more  se- 
cluded moments,  to  roar  over  his  own  Treat- 
ment by  knowing  and  lordly  princes  of  the 


air  waves  passing  final  Judgment  on  the  lord 
and  master.  But  President  Johnson  did  not 
dare  take  the  final  step  of  Vice  President 
Agnew.  presumably  because  he  did  not  think 
it  was  expedient  and  tbat  he  might  better 
accomplish  his  purpose  by  direct  and  inti- 
mate contact  with  bis  harassers. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  bypassed 
Intimate  contact  with  those  who  write  and 
speak  to  carry  its  case  directly  to  those  who 
watch,  listen   to  and  read  them. 

The  moment  was  regarded  as  right  because 
there  had  been  a  gratifying  response  to 
Nixon's  Vietnam  speech  in  contrast  to  some 
unfavorable  analytical  comment  by  com- 
mentators following  it.  This  seemed  to  afford 
a  provable  example  that  TV  comment  was 
not  reflecting  majority  public  opinion  but 
was  Instead  an  influence  for  an  unfavorable 
reaction. 

The  response  of  the  heads  of  the  TV  net- 
works was  not  convincing.  They  uniformly 
took  the  position  that  the  government  was 
invading  the  right  of  free  speech  by  bring- 
ing pressure  on  a  medium  which  can  only 
operate  by  government  license.  There  is  no 
immediate  or  prospective  threat  of  denial 
of  a  government  license  for  reasohs  of  politi- 
cal or  cultural  orientation,  although  there 
could  be.  it  is  true. 

The  weakness  of  the  position  oT  the  TV 
network  heads  was  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration had  correctly  sensed  the  right  mo- 
ment to  bring  Into  question  the  detachment 
and  fairness  of  TV  coverage,  on  grounds  of 
both  its  pictorial  techniques  and  the  tone 
of  its  commentary.  This  dlstrxist  had  t>een 
growing  and  expanding  into  new  areas  at 
least  since  1964.  and  it  presently  focuses  on 
the  choice  of  that  which  is  photographed, 
the  emphasis  given  and  the  general  atmos- 
phere created.  Pictures  can  lie  when  a  crowd 
of  100  can  be  made  to  look  like  an  uncon- 
trollable mob  of  thousands. 

The  present  generation  of  commentators, 
producers  and  reporters  probably  have  more 
to  fear  from  the  reactions  they  have  induced 
among  their  listeners  than  from  government 
repression , 


COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
LEGISLATION  NEARS  FINAL  PAS- 
SAGE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
1  year  ago  today  that  explosions  in  a 
northern  West  Virginia  mine  took  78 
lives  and  brought  to  the  Nation  the 
awareness  of  the  need  for  nev;  and 
stronger  legislation  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion's coal  miners. 

As  the  Congress  nears  completion  of 
a  comprehensive  revision  of  coal  mining 
statutes,  the  specter  of  Parmington  still 
hovers  over  the  coalfields  of  America. 
The  bodies  of  only  two  of  the  78  who  died 
have  been  recovered  in  the  agonizingly 
slow  jDrocess  of  reopening  the  mine. 

The  tragedj'  near  Mannington.  while 
a  grim  reminder  of  the  hazards  of  mining 
coal,  was  not  the  end  of  death  under 
the  ground.  Since  that  day  a  year  ago, 
202  more  miners  have  died  at  their  work. 
They  died  not  in  large  disasters,  but  indi- 
vidually and  in  small  groups  from  roof 
falls,  fires,  asphyxiation,  haulage  acci- 
dents, and  other  causes  that  make  coal 
mining  our  most  dancerou.^  indastry. 

Congress  has  devoted  much  time  to 
improving  Federal  laws  protecting  the 
liealth  and  well-being  of  America's 
miners.  The  shock  of  Farmington  pro- 
vided the  impetus  for  this  effort  in  the 
hope  that  such  an  event  should  never 
occur  again. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
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tives  have  worked  diligently,  and  both 
have  passed  strong,  effective  bilLs  that  are 
being  reconciled  in  a  conference  that 
started  earlier  today. 

The  two  measures  contain  differences, 
but  I  do  not  believe  they  are  so  large  that 
there  will  be  undue  delay  in  resolving 
them.  I  know  that  the  conferees  are 
aware  of  the  urgent  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion and  will  resolve  the  coal  mine  health 
and  sJifety  act  as  a  pressing  matter  of 
business. 

Mr.  President,  I  represent  the  State 
that  is  the  Nation's  largest  producer  of 
coal  and  the  one  with  the  largest  num- 
ber of  miners.  Because  of  this  important 
role,  the  reality,  and  expectation  of  death 
and  disability  in  the  mines  is  a  factor  of 
life  with  which  West  Virginia  has  lived 
since  the  day  the  first  mine  was  opened. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
herald  a  new  day  for  coal  miners  in  all 
regions  of  the  country  where  this  vital 
energy  source  is  produced. 


PRIME    ,  MINISTER      GOLDA      MEIR 
CONGRATULATES  PRESIDENT 

NIXON 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Mrs. 
Meir  Hails  Nixon  on  Speech,"  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  November  17. 

The  article  recounts  the  personal  mes- 
sage of  congratulations  that  Mrs.  Meir, 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  extended  to 
President  Nixon  after  his  November  3 
address  on  Vietnam.  Mrs.  Meir's  kind 
words  on  this  occasion  should  be  known 
to  the  American  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Ne*v  York  Tlme.s.  Nov     17.   1969] 
Mrs.    Meir    H.mls    Nixon    on    Speech— She 

Says  View.s  om  Vietn.\m  E.vcouraces  Small 

Nations 

iBy  Peter  Grose) 

Washington.  NoTember  16.— Premier  Golcia 
Meir  of  Israel  has  offered  her  personal  con- 
gratulations to  Prepiclent  Nl.xon  on  his  state- 
ment of  Vietnam  policy  Nov  :i. 

Mrs.  Meir's  message,  disclosed  today  by 
Administration  f!oiirces.  said  the  Nixon 
speech  •contains  much  that  encourages  and 
strengthens  freedom-loving  small  nations  the 
world  over  " 

White  House  officials,  in  emphasizing  the 
favorable  telegrams  that  the  President  has 
received  from  Americans,  have  said  little 
about  the  reactions  of  foregn  leaders.  A 
White  House  spokesman  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover today  whether  any  other  foreign  head§ 
of  government  had  .sent  comments 

Mrs.  Meir's  message,  as  conveyed  through 
the  United  States  .Ambassador  to  Israel,  Wal- 
worth Barbour,  .said : 

"The  Prime  Minister  wishes  to  congratu- 
late the  President  on  his  meaningful  speech, 
and  express  her  hope  that  he  will  speedily 
succeed  in  bringing  about  peace  in  Vietnam 
The  President's  speech  contains  much  that 
encourages  and  strengthens  freedom-loving 
small  nations  the  world  over,  which  are  striv- 
ing to  maintain  their  independent  existence 
looking  to  that  great  democracy,  the  United 
States  of  America." 

THEY      MET     IN     SEPTEMBER 

Mr.  Nixon  and  Mrs.  Meir  became  acquainted 
during  the  Israeli  leader's  official  visit  to 
Washington  late  in  September.  That  was  the 
first  time  they  had  met. 


One  of  her  main  purposes  on  assurance  of 
support  from  the  Nixon  Administration — 
diplomatic  support  In  international  peace- 
making efforts  as  well  as  more  sjjeclflc  mili- 
tary support,  assurance  that  this  country 
would  remain  a  .source  of  supply  of  aircraft 
and  other  miUUiry  needs  to  maintain  Israel's 
armed  strength  against  the  Arab  states. 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  honoring 
President  Johnson's  agreement  to  supply 
Israel  with  50  stipersnnlc  Phantom  Jet  Hghter- 
hombers  by  the  end  of  next  year  No  further 
arms  agieements  were  announced  after  Mrs 
Meir's  visit,  but  Israeli  diplomats  declared 
themselves  sati.sfled  with  the  sympathetic 
relationship  established  between  their 
Prpmier    and    President    Nixon 

Mr.  Nixon  mentioned  Middle  East  tensions 
in  pa.ssing  in  his  Nov.  3  speech  as  being 
among  the  Justifications  for  his  Vietnam 
stand,  a  fact  that  presumably  comforted  the 
Israeli  leaders. 

•Precipitate  withdrawal"  of  American 
troops  from  South  Vietnam,  the  President 
said,  would  set  off  violence  'wherever  our 
iMmmitmcnts  help  maintain  peace— in  the 
Middle  East,  in  Berlin,  eventually  even  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere/' 

"A  nation  cannot  remain  great  if  it  be- 
trays its  allies  and  lets  down  Its  friends."  he 
said. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  pursuing  an  argument  de- 
veloped by  former  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son to  link  support  of  Israel  and  support  of 
the  war  in  "Vietnam  .as  similar  in  purpose — a 
c  )nnectlon  dLscomfortlng  to  many  critics  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  who  nevertheless  favor 
a  strong  stand  behind  Israel. 

JOHNSON     LINKED     ISSUE 

In  a  speech  at  a  Jewish  L;\bor  Committee 
dinner  in  November,  1967,  Mr.  Johnson  said 
•the  same  kinds  of  issues  are  at  stake"  In 
the  Middle  East  ,ts  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  weeks  before  the  Arab-Israeli  war  In 
June,  1967,  Mr.  Johnson  complained  that 
many  of  the  doves  on  Vietnam  were  out- 
spoken champions  of  militant  support  for 
Israel. 

In  private  discussions  many  Israeli  diplo- 
mats here  are  outspwken  in  criticism  of  anti- 
war protests,  though  Mrs.  Meir  herself  avoided 
taking  a  formal  position  on  the  Vietnam  war 
during  her  Washington  visit. 

She  did  concede  her  sadness  at  the  divi- 
sions in  American  society  during  an  inter- 
view with  The  New  "york  Times  on  Sept    27. 

•I  would  like  to  .see  the  United  SUtes 
united  again. '•  she  said,  'because  the  United 
States  is  a  country  not  only  for  its  inhabit- 
ants— It  matters  to  the  world  a  lot  what  the 
United  States  is." 

For  their  part.  Saigon's  leaders  have  been 
unequivocal.  Tm  for  Israel."  then-Premier 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  said  during  the  six-day  war 
of  June,  1967.  He  concurred  In  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  Arabs  were  backed  by  •Interna- 
tional Communism." 


SCIENTIFIC   PROGRESS   AND 
BUDGET  CUTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Moss,  of  the 
School  of  Chemistr\'  at  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, New  Brunswick.  N.J..  recently  gave 
a  perceptive,  indepth  report  on  the  grave 
situation  pertaining  to  Government  sup- 
port of  imiversity  research.  The  adminis- 
tration's drastic  cuts  in  research  grants 
allow  only  10  of  the  130  NIH  projects  up 
for  renewal  this  year  to  be  continued, 
with  the  remainder  to  be  reduced  by 
about  20  percent. 

Inadequate  levels  of  funding  in  support 
of  university  research  will  have  ex- 
tremely dire  consequences  for  our  Na- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


text  of  Dr.  Moss'  excellent  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Scientific    Progress    and    Budget    Cuts 

( By  Dr.  R<5bert  Moss,  associate  professor  of 
chemistry.  Rutgers  College) 

Several  weeks  ago.  at  a  meeting  on  Science 
and  Society  sponsored  by  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  word  leaked  out  that  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  iNIH)  was 
going  to  cut  back  20';  on  the  funding  of 
many  research  grants  We  had  expected  cuts. 
Humors  had  been  tavizzing  like  bees  for 
months.  Just  a  day  or  two  before  the  news- 
papers had  carried  a  story  that  19  of  93  spe- 
cial clinical  research  centers  for  the  testing 
of  experimental  drugs  would  be  closed  within 
tlie  year.  Tliese  centers,  at  leading  medical 
.schtKiIs.  were  largely  supported  by  NIH  funds. 
Tliose  ftinds  were  being  cut:  the  centers 
would  have  to  close. 

The  day  after  I  attended  the  meeting,  the 
New  York  Timer,  reported  that  the  Institute 
of  General  Medical  .Sciences  of  the  .NIH  would 
be  so  hard  hit  by  budget  cuts  that  only  ten 
out  of  the  130  research  grants  up  lor  renewal 
this  year  would  be  continued.  The  rest  of  us, 
the  lucky  ones  whose  grants  would  not  yet 
expire  lor  a  year  or  two  could  expect  cuts  of 
20':. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  had  not  heeded 
the  Times  Their  mall  had  brought  them  offi- 
cial notification  in  the  form  of  new  budgets, 
cut  20';  without  prior  warning  In  one  case 
a  colleague  had  Just  finished  negotiating  a 
10'.  cut  in  his  NIH  grant,  only  to  find  his 
new  budget  surcharged  downward  an  addi- 
tional 20'    . 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times  which  ap- 
peared on  September  17.  The  letter  began: 
"The  public  should  clearly  understand  the 
consequences  of  the  drastic  cut  In  funding 
of  the  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  .  .  ." 
That  letter  brought  me  an  Invitation  to  pre- 
pare this  talk:  and  those  consequences  of 
funding  cuts  are  its  subject.  These  cuts  do 
not  threaten  only  NIH-supported  research, 
but  all  federally  supported  research  In  dis- 
cussing their  meaning.  I  am  going  to  omit 
discussion  of  the  specific  benefits  which  we 
derive  from  the  basic  research  carried  out  at 
.American  universities,  though  these  benefits 
have  been  enormous,  and  Instead,  concentrate 
only  on  one  aspect  of  viniversity  research — 
Its  role  in  training  new  scientists  It  is  at  the 
university  that  the  slightest  change  in  the 
funding  of  scientific  education  makes  the 
biggest  difference  in  the  future  ol  American 
Science  How  does  It  happen  that  the  univer- 
sity IS  so  sensitive  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
federal  funds? 

In  1<jG7.  there  were  172  doctoral  granting 
university  chemistry  departments  in  the 
United  States,  employing  3.628  full  time 
faculty  inem^ers  which,  together,  awarded 
1.672  doctorates  in  chemistry  among  the 
]3.i}^H  ful'  'ime  graduate  student;  then 
enrolled  These  statistics  represented  great 
increases  ovnr  the  correpponriinp  figures  of  a 
decade  before.  1&,'>7  We  had  '..ad  a  56  in- 
I  rcase  in  dcctcral  grantina  depnrtments.  a 
US'  increa.'-e  in  taciiltv.  and  'Ae  were  -ward- 
ing 70       mrre  Ph  D  s 

Whv  is  1957  a  .>:|Rnificant  date  fcr  comp;irl- 
s'-in"'  Becau.=e  i'  was  ;n  Oc'ober  of  'r.at  •!-(!? 
that  the  Soviet  Unn  ii  FicccssfuUv  1.1'uiched 
the  first  man-made  iiK^ii  We  all  rcmfmbrr 
the  shock  which  spread  across  the  United 
States:  the  paralysis  of  will  which  followed 
the  shocii.  and  then  the  reaction  N"w  money 
for  education,  new  construction  funds,  new 
fellowships.  V.'e  recornlzed  that  modern 
science  was  expensive  we  rp.=  -"'.ved  '~  catch 
up 

Thus  universitv  cenffr=  nnw  train  large 
numbers  of  new  Ph  D  's    In  chemistry,  these 
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graduates  go  into  industry,  where  their  re- 
search contributes  directly  to  our  individual 
needs  in  the  form  of  medicinals.  synthetic 
fabrics.  i>Ia'-tirs  Othrrs  Join  university  or 
college  faculties  where  they  play  a  role  In 
training  their  younger  successors.  The  role 
of  the  university  in  providing  for  the  scien- 
tific future  of  our  country  is  enormous.  It 
has  been  expanding,  but  so.  too.  have  the 
problem.s  which  our  country  faces.  Environ- 
mental problems  such  as  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, over-population,  the  need  for  more 
food:  medical  problems,  such  as  cancer  and 
heart-disease  These  problems  are  world-wide 
We  need  research  to  attack  them,  we  need 
researchers  We  need  to  be  about  the  busi- 
ness of  training  those  researchers. 

It  is  expensive  to  train  a  Ph.D.  chemist 
Consider  only  the  cost  of  one  year  at  Rutgers 
Unlversltv  Graduate  School  for  a  student 
working  on  his  Ph  D  research.  Last  year, 
full  time  support  came  to  $3032  for  salary  (or 
stipend)  and  $493  In  tuition  That's  a  total 
of  $3525  per  studeiit  per  year,  exclusive  of 
chemicals  ;uid  equipment  Remember  that 
the  aver. IBP  student  requires  such  support 
for  four  years,  and  that's  $14,000  for  each 
new  Pli  n  .  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  his  college 
educ.ition  Where  does  this  money  come 
from"' 

In  1967,  2H'  of  full  time  chemistry  grad- 
uate students  had  fello-Ashlps  and  28':  had 
research  assistantships.  The  remaining  54'; 
were  mostly  .si;pported  by  teaching  assistant- 
ships,  .salaries  paid  to  them  by  the  university 
for  teaching  duties,  mostly  in  c<3nnection 
with  undergraduate  laboratory  instruction 
The  fir.-t  two  categories.  Fellowships  and 
Research  Assistantships.  largely  come  Irom 
the  feder.il  government 

In  1967.  the  United  States  government  sup- 
ported 45';  of  all  graduate  chemistry  stu- 
dents and  42'';  of  all  graduate  science  Ph  D 
students  .About  half  of  this  support  came  lo 
the  students  as  research  assistantships  de- 
rived from  research  grants  held  by  professors 
What  is  a  research  grant? 

It  Is  a  .'um  of  money  obtained  tc  work  on 
the  solution  of  a  particular  scientific  prob- 
lem, generally  over  a  period  of  2-5  years. 
Where  does  this  money  go.  and  why  Is  it  im- 
portant that  the  government  not  cut  back 
on  sucli  gr.mts?  Consider,  as  an  example. 
last  year's  budget  of  a  grant  I  currently  hold 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  The 
yearly  budget  was  about  $21,000.  Of  this 
sum.  $10,000  or  about  lialf,  went  to  support 
three  graduate  students  with  research  as- 
sistantships $500  went  to  the  department  of 
chemistry  to  help  defr.iy  secretarial  expenses: 
and  $5800  went  to  Rutgers  University  as 
overhead  The  overhead  payment  Is  an  im- 
portant financial  asset  to  the  University — 
it  helps  pay  for  the  facilities  necessary  to  do 
research  Only  $4250  of  the  original  $21'.000 
budget  actually  went  to  buy  chemicals, 
equipment,  and  so  forth  for  three  students 
and  their  research  director:  surely  not  an 
extravagant  level  of  support 

Prom  this  example  we  learn  an  interesting 
fact  Most  of  the  money  derived  from  govern- 
ment support  of  university  research  goes  into 
financial  support  of  the  graduate  students 
and  a  sizeable  portion  goes  to  the  university. 
Rather  less  goes  to  the  research  itself.  Now 
we  can  see  why  university  science  is  so  sen- 
sitive to  federal  funding  That  funding  sup- 
ports nearly  half  of  the  graduate  students 
doing  university  research,  and.  through  over- 
head payments,  contributes  substantially  to 
the  universities  housing  such  research.  A 
20';  cut  In  funding  will  cause  a  10^;  cut  in 
places  for  graduate  students.  The  arithmetic 
is  not  complex. 

The  expansion  we  have  had  In  the  pro- 
duction of  scientists  over  the  past  decade 
was  largely  a  product  of  federal  funding.  But 
the  expansion  is  not  irreversible.  Remove  the 
funding  and  it  will  disappear.  But  our  prob- 
lems will  not  disappear.  The  problems  in 
our  complex  world  move  only  In  the  direc- 


tion   of    greatest    complexity — we    are    chal- 
lenged to  keep  pace. 

Moreover,  it  takes  years  to  train  competent 
scientists:  you  can't  turn  on  a  stream  of 
scientists  like  you  can  a  water  tap.  The  dam- 
age that  we  do  now.  if  we  fail  to  train 
adequate  numbers  of  young  scientists  will 
pursue  us  for  years  In  fact  every  year  of 
inadequacy  will  t>e  multiplied  about  fourfold 
in  Its  effect  on  our  scientific  potential  A 
commitment  to  excellence,  even  to  adequacy 
In  science  must  be  an  open  and  growing 
commitment. 

We  have  seen  that  federal  support  Is  es- 
sential to  training  adequate  numbers  of 
graduate  student.*  in  the  sciences.  Much  of 
that  support  comes  from  agencies  like  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  NIH. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  has  a  year- 
ly budget  of  less  than  $500  million.  This 
budget  has  not  Increased  substantially  over 
the  past  few  years.  But  the  cost  of  scientific 
equipment  has  gone  up  by  more  than  50'; 
in  that  time  The  cost  of  graduate  student 
stipends  has  similarly  increased  If  the  cost 
of  doing  research  increases,  while  the  avail- 
able funds  do  not.  we  must  either  lower  the 
quality  or  the  quantity  of  our  reser.rch  It  is 
a  choice  which  is  b.tter.  but  clear  We  will  do 
less  research.  We  will  accept  fewer  graduate 
students,  and  train  fewer  new  scientists  If 
budgets  actually  are  decreased,  as  they 
threaten  now  to  do.  the  collapse  of  uni- 
versity science  could  be  accelerated  to  an 
alarming  degree.  The  NIH  has  followed  the 
announcement  of  20"";  research  grant  cuts 
with  some  sec(.)nd-thinking.  Now  we  are  told 
that  the  cuts  will  be  less,  perhaps  only  5- 
10';  .  But  that's  only  this  year's  cut  There 
was  also  a  10';  cut  last  year.  What  we  are  in 
fact  worrying  about  is  not  a  given  cut.  but  a 
trend  toward  cuts  as  an  annual  certainty. 

Why  is  all  this  happening?  After  all.  a 
country  spending  nearly  $100  billion  a  year 
for  defense  should  be  able  to  spend  $500 
million  a  year  for  its  National  Science 
Foundation.  It  should  not  have  to  close  19 
experimental  medical  centers,  nor  cut  off 
htindreds  of  scientists  without  warning  The 
problem  is  fnat  our  lawmakers  choose  the 
path  of  least  resistance.  This  senseless  war  in 
which  we  are  engaged  is  draining  $30  billion 
yearly  from  the  United  States.  Someone  has 
to  pay  for  this  Economy  is  in  the  air  Cuts 
must  be  made  in  other  areas.  Basic  research, 
as  carried  out  at  universities  does  not  have  a 
lobby  or  a  union  Its  practitioners  are  spread 
out  and  isolated  With  a  single  push  of  the 
cork.  legislators,  in  the  relative  anonymity 
of  drowsy  committee  rooms  can  pltig  up 
many  leaks  in  the  federal  reservoir 

We  must  tell  the  la'wmakers  that  scien- 
tific progress  is  not  bought  with  budget  cuts, 
that  scientists  are  not  turned  off  an  assem- 
bly line,  and  cannot  be  produced  In  cheaper 
models.  That  the  problems  this  country,  and 
this  planet  will  face  in  the  next  quarter- 
century  cannot  be  solved  by  a  new  manned 
bomber,  costing  $12  billion,  by  an  ABM  sys- 
tem costing  $10  billion,  by  a  war  costing 
830  billion  a  year.  We  can  hope  to  face  those 
problems  only  If  we  invest  in  the  future — 
In  the  future  of  science  and  the  future  of 
man.  Right  now.  relative  to  our  military  ex- 
penditures, the  price  of  this  investment  is 
Insignificant.  But  It  is  going  up  every  day. 
We  need  to  put  our  priorities  in  order  and 
train  the  people  we  will  need.  In  science  and 
In  all  areas  of  human  endeavor. 


DOUBTS  GROWING  ABOUT  MEDIA'S 
OBJECTIVITY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  speech 
by  Vice  President  Agnew  last  week  call- 
ing for  greater  objectivity  on  the  part  of 
the  news  media  has  resulted  in  a  reac- 
tion by  some  elements  of  the  press  and 
television  alleging  that  they  cherish  sus- 
picions that  the  Nixon  administration  is 


behind  some  sinist«r^  plot  to  curb  free- 
dom of  si>eech.  Nothing,  of  course,  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  Such  com- 
ments completely  miss  the  point  of  the 
Vice  President's  remarks  and  the  objec- 
tives he  had  in  commenting  on  this 
subject. 

Richard  Harwood  dnd  Laurence  Ste;^ 
dealt  with  this  subject  in  a  column  en- 
titled "Sneers  at  Vice  President  Won't 
Disp>el  Doubts  About  Media's  Perform- 
ance" and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  November  19.  Tlie  column  ijuts 
tlie  Agnew  speech  in  proper  i^er.'^pective. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  jirinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  print«3  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Nov    19.  1969) 

Snfers     ^T     Vice    PREsroENT     Wont     Di.spel 

Doubts  About  Medias  PERFORMANCi 

( By  Richard  Harwood  and  Laurence  Stern  i 

When  Vice  President  Agnew  unloaded  last 
week  on  the  alleged  biases  of  the  tiny  and 
closed  iraternity  ol  privileged  men"  in  the 
television  news  business  cries  of  foul  were 
heard  throughout  the  land 

That  .  often  happens  when  public  figures 
attack  t;.e  media,  probably  because  there 
IS  a  theory  m  the  industry  that  people 
s''ou]dn't  bite  back  at  their  dogs 

In  Agnew's  case  it  has  been  charged  tliat 
l.e  seeks  to  erode  'freedom  of  the  press,"  that 
he  is  trying  to  muzzle  the  administration's 
criiics.  that  he  is  subliminally  blackmailing 
a  $3  billion  industry  with  a  reminder  that 
TV  licenses  are  given  and  taken  away  "by  a 
Federal  Communication  Commission  whose 
members  are  appointed  by  the  President. 
There  is  even  talk  about  a  new  era  cf  Mc- 
Carthy i'^m 

"My  feeling."  an  overvkTought  CBS  com- 
mentator told  Newsweek,  is  that  the  White 
House  is  out  to  get  all  of  us.  all  the  liberals 
in    all    the    media  .    We're    in    for   some 

dangerous  times" 

Perhaps  But  the  issue  of  media  perform- 
ance is  not  going  to  evaporate  in  this  coun- 
try simply  because  publishers  and  network 
presidents  wTap  themselves  in  the  First 
Amendment  and  sneer  at  Spiro  Agnew  For 
the  facts  are  that  the  media  are  as  blemished 
as  any  other  institution  in  this  society  and 
1  hat  there  Is  growing  public  concern  over 
their  performance. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  spectacular  pro- 
liferation of  underground  newspapers  whose 
constituents  are  young  radicals  and  drop-  « 
outs  turned  off  by  the  Establishment  press. 
It  IS  reflected  In  the  creation  (with  private 
and  public  funds)  of  a  vast  network  of 
•educational"  television  stations  offering  an 
alternative  to  whatever  it  is  that  the  com- 
mercial networks  happen  to  be  selling. 

In  Chicago,  reporters  and  editors  think 
so  little  of  their  daily  product  that  they  pro- 
duce each  month  a  journalism  Review  cata- 
loguing the  sins  and  omissions  of  the  news- 
papers that  employ  them. 

Politicians  from  Dwlght  Elsenhower  to 
George  Wallace  to  Eugene  McCarthy  have 
raged  at  the  Eastern  Liberal  Press  Newton 
Minow.  a  former  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  Nicholas 
Johnson,  a  present  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, made  their  reputations  assaulting  the 
TV  "wasteland"  to  the  cheers  of  many  of  the 
same  editorial  ■^Titers  and  critics  who  are 
now  shocked  at  Agnew's  gall 

Indeed.  Comqalssloner  Johnson  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  advocates  of  community 
pressure  groups  that  are  trying,  in  Agnew's 
phrase,  to  make  television  stations  mwe 
•responsive"  to  public  desires  in  program- 
ming. 

If  successful,  these  efforts  will  lead  to  the 
transfer    of    television    licenses    In    various 
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cities — Jackson.  Miss  .  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, for  example — from  •conservative"  to 
"liberal"  owners  and  managers. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  all  this  agitation  is 
that  people  have  oome  to  recognize  that  the 
selection  and  pretentatlona  of  Information 
and  "news"  is  a  vary  unscientific  enterprise. 
Except  for  a  lew  platitudes  about  "objec- 
tivity," "responsibility."  and  "news  that's  fit 
to  print,"  there  are  no  accepted  or  enforce- 
able standards  In  this  business. 

"News"  is  what  the  media  say  It  la  and 
the  definition  varies  from  day  to  day  and 
place  to  place.  It  was  "news"  In  The  Wash- 
ington Post  and  The  New  York  Times  last 
week  when  three  doves  In  the  Senate  an- 
nounced support  for  the  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions on  Nov.  15  It  was  not  "news"  at  all  In 
The  Times  the  following  day  when  359  con- 
gressional hawks  and  dawks  endorsed  the 
Presidents  negotiating  posture  on  the  war 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  last  week, 
people  were  told  that  Washington  was  braced 
for  war  against  the  howling  mobs  In  the  city. 
Elsewhere  they  read  about  love  and  singing 
and  picnics  on  the  public  lawns. 

There  Is  no  conspiracy  in  any  of  this, 
despite  Splro  Agnew's  dark  suspicions  But 
there  is  much  room  for  criticism,  debate  and 
discussion.  And  that  debate  and  discussion 
need  not  Be  limited — should  not  be  limited — 
to  tfie  drehfy  convention  halls  of  the  broad- 
casters and  editor.^. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL  OF  THE 
ARKANSAS  GAZETTE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  the  oldest  newspaper 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Volume  1,  No.  1  was  printed  150  years 
ago  today  by  William  Woodrufit  in  the 
village  of  Arkansas  Post  on  the  Arkansas 
River.  In  1821,  Woodruff  moved  the 
newspaper  to  Little  Rock,  where  it  has 
been  published  since. 

Arkansas  is  blessed  with  a  number  of 
outstanding  newspapers.  Little  Rock  is 
one  of  the  few  cities  its  size  which  sup- 
ports two  independent  newspapers,  the 
Gazette  and    the  Arkansas  Democrat. 

The  Gazette  is  not  only  the  oldest,  but 
also  the  largest  paper  in  the  State.  As  Bill 
Lewis,  a  current  member  of  the  Gazette 
staff,  writes: 

If  any  inslUution  Is  inextricably  bound  up 
In  the  history  and  development  of  Arkansas, 
It  miist  be  the  Arkaii.sas  Gazette,  not  merely 
from  the  standpoint  that  .it  150  years,  it  is 
the  oldest  business  Arm  of  any  kind  in  the 
state  but  also  becaxise.  bv  l^s  nature.  It  has 
always  been,  and  continues  to  be,  directly 
involved  In  that  development. 

The  Gazette  is  known  as  "The  Old 
Lady,"  a  sobriquet  first  applied  in  scorn, 
but,  as  pointed  out  by  Lewis,  now  as- 
sumed by  the  Gaaette  in  pride.  The  nick- 
name indeed  personifies  the  chastizing, 
scolding  dowager  seeking  to  guide  and 
prod  a  recalcitrant  following  to  do  right, 
an  image  that  the  appearance  of  the 
paper  itself,  perhaps  by  association, 
seems  to  reflect. 

The  Gazette  has  earned  a  national 
reputation,  both  for  its  quality  and  its 
determined  editorial  stands. 

The  newspaper  and  its  officials  have 
been  honored  with  numerous  important 
journalistic  and  public  service  awards. 
In  1958,  the  Gazette  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  public  service,  and  its  editor. 
Harry  Ashmore.  won  the  Pulitizer  for 
editorial     writing.     Among     the     many 


awards  won  by  John  Netherland  Heiskell, 
who  has  been  the  newspaper's  editor  for 
67  years,  and  who  was  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  23  days  In  1913,  are  the  Colum- 
bia Journalism  Award,  the  distinguished 
service  award  of  the  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity School  of  Journalism,  the  Elijah 
Lovejoy  Award  from  Colby  College,  and 
the  John  Peter  Zenger  Award  of  the 
University  of  Arizona.  He  was  also 
named  a  fellow  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the 
national  journalism  society,  which  has 
also  designated  the  Gazette  as  an  his- 
toric site  in  Journalism. 

Mr.  HelskeU  set  forth  the  Gazette's 
Ideals  in  accepting  the  Columbia  Award 
In  1958: 

The  supreme  goal  of  the  responsible  head 
of  a  newspaper  should  be  to  fulfill  the  obli- 
gations of  the  trust  that  has  been  committed 
to  his  hands  ...  so  let  me  still  borrow  words 
from  Saint  Paul  and  say  for  my  asscxilaies 
In  the  Arkansas  Gazette  and  for  myself:  We 
win  strive  to  fight  a  good  flght  aa  long  as  It 
Is  grranted  us  to  follow  our  course.  And  that 
we  may  be  saved  from  accusation  by  con- 
science and  show  ourselves  worthy  of  the 
respect  of  our  fellow  men,  we  will  keep  the 
faith. 

The  Gazette  has  a  great  tradition  of 
service.  In  Arkansas  it  is  a  part  of  the 
way  of  life.  I  am  ceitainly  pleased  to  be 
able  to  extend  my  congratulations  on 
this  150th  anniversary  to  everyone  as- 
sociated with  this  great  newspaper. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  written  by  Bill  Lewis, 
entitled  "Arkansas — History  of  a  State, 
and  Its  Newspaper."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arkansas— History  of  a  State,  and  Its 

Newspaper 

I  By  BUI  Lewis) 

If  any  institution  is  Inextricably  bound  up 
in  the  hLstory  and  development  of  Arkansas. 
U  must  be  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  not  merely 
from  the  standpoint  that  at  150  years  it  is 
the  oldest  buslnees  firm  of  any  kind  In  the 
state  but  also  because,  by  its  nature.  It  has 
alwavs  been,  and  continues  to  be.  directly 
Involved  in  that  development 

Most  school  boys  are  familiar  with  how  It 
all  began. 

William  E.  WixxlrutT.  born  in  1795  on  a 
small  farm  in  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island, 
NY  was  bound  at  his  father's  early  death  as 
an  apprentice  to  a  Sag  Harbor  printer  who 
published  the  Surtolk  Gazette.  Six  years  later. 
his  apprenticeship  completed  and  his  In- 
denture endorsed  to  prove  to  the  world  his 
status  as  a  full-fledged  journeyman  printer, 
the  ambitious  young  man.  then  In  his  early 
20s,  decided  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  rapidly 
opening  West 

He  set  out.  with  the  savings  of  his  last 
tw..>  years  of  hi.s  apprenticeship  Job  in  his 
pcKket,  for  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  where  he  trans- 
ferred to  a  skiff  on  the  Ohio  River  and  floated 
downstream  to  Louisville.  Ky  He  worked 
Tiiere  for  a  while,  and  wiis  olfered  a  news- 
paper partnership  which  he  declined. 

WoodrulT  pushed  on.  walking  across  Ken- 
tucky to  Nashville.  Tenn..  where  he  again 
stopped  to  work  as  a  printer  until  the  Con- 
bjress  approved  the  act  creating  the  Arkansas 
Territory. 

Woodruff  recognized  the  opportunity  in- 
herent in  having  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
new  Territory  of  Arkansas,  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  buying  a  Ramage  printing  press  and 
other  supplies  and  setting  out  for  the  new 
Territorial  capital  at  Arkansas  Post.  Leaving 
Nashville  In  September   1819  aboard  a  keel- 


boat — steamboat  navigation  had  barely  be- 
gun— Woodruff  began  the  rough  trip  with  a 
trunk  filled  with  clothing  and  personal  be- 
longings, his  press,  type  cases  with  type,  four 
bundles  of  paper,  a  supply  of  printers'  Ink, 
a  stack  of  newspapers  that  would  provide  him 
with  the  "news"  for  his  first  editions,  and 
other  printing  Incidentals. 

The  first  leg  of  the  trip,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Cumberland  at  Smithland.  took  14  days. 
Prom  there.  Woodruff's  keelboat  came  down 
the  Ohio  to  the  present  site  of  Cairo.  Ill  , 
where  It  moved  into  the  Mississippi,  follow- 
ing It  to  the  White.  Woodruff  and  his  belong- 
ings were  deptoslted  on  the  bank  and  the 
keelboat.  loaded  with  flour,  continued  on  to 
New  Orleans. 

The  last  leg  of  his  trip  was  In  a  hoUowed- 
out  Cottonwood  log  called  a  pirogue,  with  a 
crew  of  two.  Woodruff  snaked  up  the  White 
River,  through  the  cutoff  into  the  Arkansas 
River  and  from  there  to  the  village  of  Ar- 
kansas Poet,  a  town  of  some  30-odd  houses 
on  a  high  plateau  In  a  broad  curve  of  the 
Arkansas.  Woodruff  arrived  in  October,  set  up 
shop  In  a  makeshift  building  and,  on  No- 
vember 20,  1819,  Issued  No  1  of  Vol.  1  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette. 

An  assessment  of  that  event,  written  in 
1883,  recounted  it  colorfully:  "In  his  own 
person,  for  Its  preparation,  the  publisher 
boxed  the  compass  of  newspaper  require- 
ments—  for  he  filled  every  station  In  the  of- 
fice— he  wris  editor,  publisher,  foreman,  com- 
positor, press-man.  ball-boy  and  mall  clerk. 
Carrier  he  did  not  need  for  he  started  with- 
out a  subscriber!  The  few  copies  of  the  first 
number  which  have  been  preserved,  now 
nearly  two-thirds  of  a  century  old.  show  that 
he  was  a  master  of  his  business,  and  an  ac- 
cumpU.shed  printer.  No  typographical  error 
mars  its  fair  pages,  and  iis  a  specimen  of 
letter-press,  difference  in  paper  considered. 
It  compares  favor.ibly  with  the  best  printed 
newspaper  of  the  present  day." 

The  Gazette  began  life  politically  as  Demo- 
cratic Republican,  a  party  that  was  to  evolve 
later  as  the  Democratic  Party.  Tlie  Gazettes 
polltlcaJ  persuasion  was  to  change  over  the 
years  to  Whig.  Know-Nothlng  and  non- 
partisan before  returning  to  the  Democratic 
fold. 

Woodruff  continued  publishing  at  Arkan- 
sas Post  until  November  24.  1821.  when  one 
of  the  rare  breaks  In  the  continuity  of  pub- 
lication of  the  Gazette  occurred,  as  he  moved 
to  the  newly  designated  Territorial  capital  at 
Little  Rock.  The  next  Issue  came  out  Decem- 
ber 19,  1821,  and  for  about  Ave  years.  Wood- 
ruff avoided  politics.  The  first  expansion 
came  in  1825  when  Woodruff  added  a  fiftJi 
colurrui  to  the  original  four.  When  Woodruff 
did  become  interested  In  Territorial  politics, 
he  did  so  with  a  vigor  that  was  prophetic. 

The  Gazette  opposed  statehood  when  agi- 
tation for  it  arose,  and  the  move  failed.  The 
agitation  was  renewed  the  following  year, 
the  Gazette  had  a  change  of  heart  and  the 
proposition  carried.  The  newcpaper  helped  to 
usher  in  statehood  July  13.  1836.  The  same 
year,  it  supported  the  presidential  bid  of  Van 
Buren,  and  its  candidates  for  governor  and 
Congress.  James  S.  Conway  and  Archibald 
Yell,  were  overwhelmingly  elected 

Woodruff,  ostensibly  to  devote  more  time 
to  his  land  agent's  and  various  other  business 
interests,  sold  the  Gazette  December  19,  1838, 
to  Edward  Cole,  who  operated  It  %vlth  ability 
until  October  7,  1840.  The  Gsizette  in  this 
period  continued  Its  political  successes. 

Cole  was  succeeded  by  George  H.  Burnett, 
and  when  Biu-nett  died  In  1841.  the  paper 
again  reverted  to  Woodruff,  who  took  charge 
only  "until  some  permanent  disposition 
c<juld  be  made  of  It."  Cyrus  W.  Weller  became 
editor  under  Woodruff  in  1842  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  owner  again  sold  the  paper, 
this  time  to  Benjamin  J.  Borden,  who  turned 
it  into  a  politically-losing  Whig  Instrument. 
Borden,  who  survived  a  politics-Inspired  duel 
with  a  rival  editor,  Solon  Borland,  In   1845. 
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named  his  brother,  John  B.  Borden,  a  junior 
editor  the  same  year.  John's  newBp«iper  ca- 
reer was  cut  abort,  however,  by  his  volun- 
teering ae  a  private  In  Yell's  Arkanaas  Cav- 
alry Regiment,  which  was  then  about  to 
march  to  Mexico. 

The  Gazette  supported  Taylor  for  presi- 
dent in  1848  and  the  same  yeM.  Borden  sold 
the  paper  to  George  B.  Hayden,  who  con- 
tinued It  as  B  Whig  instrument  until  Jan- 
uary 1S60. 

Woodruff,  who  had  retired  to  private  life 
and  was  wholly  disconnected  from  politics, 
was  forced  back  Into  the  newspaper  business 
in  1846  by  his  Involvement  In  a  dispute  be- 
tween Congreeaman  Yell  and  Senator  Chester 
Ashley.  Woodruff  favored  Ashley,  and  conse- 
quently became  a  target  of  Yell  as  well.  The 
dispute  became  so  bitter  that  WoodrulT  re- 
solved to  establish  a  paper  that  could  serve 
in  his  own  defense.  The  first  issue  of  his 
Arkansas  Democrat  appeared  May  12,  1846. 
It  was  so  successful  that  Ashley  was  reelected 
by  the  legislature  in  November  of  that  year. 
The  combination  of  Woodruff's  newspaper 
experience  and  acumen  and  its  being  on  the 
right  side  poimcally  were  too  much  for  the 
rival  Gazette,  which  Hayden  had  sold  in 
January  1850  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Webb.  The  Gazette 
was  on  the  verge  of  folding,  so  Woodruff — 
lor  motives  readily  understandable — bought 
it  and  combined  It  with  his  own  paper  as 
The  Arkansas  State  Gazette  and  Democrat. 
John  E.  Knight,  who  had  entered  the  Dem- 
ocrat ( no  relation  to  the  present  Uttle  Rock 
afternoon  paper)  venture  with  Woodruff, 
withdrew  In  1850  and  Alden  M.  Woodruff,  a 
son  of  the  founder,  replaced  Knight,  as  as- 
sociate editor.  Woodruff  St..  retired  from 
newspap)erlng  permanently  in  March  1853, 
selling  the  Gazette  and  Democrat  to  Capt.  C. 
C.  Danley,  who  became  its  sole  editor  and 
publisher. 

A  Are  In  February  1854  destroyed  every- 
thing but  the  Gazette's  files,  but  four  months 
later  the  newspaper  again  made  Its  appear- 
ance. Solon  Borland  became  a  Joint  editor 
In  June  1855.  but  remained  only  until  March 
1856.  The  following  September,  William  P. 
Holtzman  became  a  partner  and  In  July  1859 
"Democrat"  was  dropped  from  the  news- 
paper's title. 

Until  the  fall  of  Port  Sumter,  the  Gazette 
had  espoused  the  Union  cause.  Lincoln's  call 
for  75.000  men  prompted  it,  however,  to  cast 
its  fortunes  with  the  South.  The  federal 
army  occupied  Little  Rock  September  10. 
1863;  the  Gazette  had  been  forced  to  suspend 
publication  five  days  earlier,  and  It  did  not 
resume  until  May  10,  1865,  when  Captain 
Danley  and  Holtzman  began  publication  of 
the  Dally  Gazette,  and.  three  days  later,  the 
Weekly. 

Holtzman  became  sole  owner  on  Captain 
Danley  s  death  October  3.  1865.  and  the  fol- 
lowing July  he  sold  the  Gazette  to  William  E. 
Woodruff  jr..  the  founder's  son.  Holtzman 
himself  died  a  month  later. 

There  then  followed  a  succession  of  part- 
ners, associates  and  assistants  to  Woodruff — 
Capt.  John  W.  Wright,  W.  D.  Blocher.  Wil- 
liam J.  Buchanan.  Col.  John  M.  Harrell  and 
J.  N  Smithee.  Woodruff  sold  his  interest  in 
the  paper  in  the  fall  of  1870  to  MaJ.  John  D. 
Adams  who.  with  Blocher  as  a  partner,  con- 
tinued. Ma.l.  T.  C.  Peek  and  Phillip  H.  Thomas 
served  brief  tours  as  editor  and  local  editor, 
and  in  May  1872.  Woodruff  Jr.  again  repur- 
chased an  interest  and  assumed  charge. 
Blocher  sold  out  to  his  partners,  and  in  1873. 
Woodruff  bought  them  all  out.  continuing 
the  newspaper  alone  until  November  20.  1876. 
Adanas  and  Blocher  became  publishers  of  the 
Gazette  In  November  1876;  Adams  sold  his 
interest  to  A.  H.  Sevier,  and  there  were  again 
a  number  of  editors,  chief  editors,  associates 
and  local  editors,  one  of  them  the  famed 
Ople  P.  Read,  who  went  on  to  become  one  of 
the  nation's  beet-known  humorists,  lecturers 
and  authors. 

Prom  then  until  June  1902  was  marked  by 
various  other  changes,   and  the  paper  was 


owned  for  brief  periods  by  D.  A.  Brower,  J.  N. 
Smltbee.  George  William  Carutb  and  W.  B. 
Worthen.  The  Gazette  In  1888  was  acquired 
by  a  group  of  Democrats  who  formed  a  stock 
comp«aiy  to  buy  the  Gazette  and  thus  Insure 
its  continuance  as  a  Democratic  voice. 

That  was  the  situation  In  June  1902.  when 
controlling  Interest  was  acquired  by  John 
Netherland  Heiskell,  his  brother,  Pred  Hels- 
keU. and  their  father.  Carrlck  W.  Heiskell, 
and  Pred  W.  Allsopp.  The  group  later  ac- 
quired all  of  the  stock  to  become  sole  owners. 
The  Heiskell  family  still  owns  the  Gazette 
outright,  a  remarkable  record  In  that  owner- 
ship has  remained  stable  for  well  over  a  third 
of  the  Gazette's  century-and-a-half  exist- 
ence. 

Although  It  has  been  at  its  present  loca- 
tion at  West  Third  and  Louisiana  Streets 
since  1906.  the  Gazette's  earlier  years  were 
far  more  nomadic.  It  occupied,  or  reoccu- 
pled.  about  18  different  buildings — two,  and 
a  possible  third,  at  Arkansas  Post,  and  16  at 
Little  Rock,  all  within  an  area  bounded  by 
the  alley  between  Markham  Street  and  the 
Arkansas  River  and  Cumberland.  Center  and 
Third  Streets. 

The  first  domicile  was  a  two-room  log 
cabin  rented  from  Richmond  Peeler  at  Ar- 
kansas Post.  While  there.  Woodruff  Jointly 
owned  another  lot  with  Robert  Brlggs,  who 
was  associated  with  him  In  the  Gazette  for 
about  a  year.  Although  no  proof  has  been 
found,  the  Gazette  may  have  occupied  a 
building  on  that  lot  sometime  after  April 
1820.  A  few  weeks  before  his  move  to  Little 
Bock.  Woodruff  moved  his  newspaper  Into  a 
frame  house  at  Arkansas  Post  that  was.  ac- 
cording to  a  contemporary  account,  "nearly 
opposite  Colonel  Brearley's  new  store." 

The  first  Little  Rock  office  of  the  Gazette 
was  another  log  cabin,  built  by  a  British 
immigrant  builder.  Joseph  Thornhlll.  It  was 
not  much  to  look  at  but  It  was  sturdy  enough 
to  last  66  years.  The  Gazette  left  it  in  Janu- 
ary 1824  for  a  two-story  brick  building  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Cherry  (now  Sec- 
ond) and  Ctimberland  Streets.  'The  building, 
like  all  of  the  other  Gazette  homes  b#t  the 
present  one,  no  longer  stands. 

Newspaperlng  In  those  earliest  days  was 
primitive  In  a  great  many  respects,  but  the 
patterns  established  then  have  been  re- 
markably enduring. 

Pounder  Woodruff,  for  example,  decreed 
from  the  very  beginning  that  the  newspaper 
would  be  delivered  to  subscribers'  homes  In 
the  city  of  publication,  and  he  made  good 
his  word.  For  those  living  outside  the  hand 
delivery  area,  circulation  had  to  rely  on  the 
then-Incomplete  and  Irregular  mail  system, 
by  private  conveyance  or  the  help  of  friendly 
travelers.  Postofflces  at  first  voluntarily  de- 
livered the  papers  free  when  this  Involved 
no  actual  transporting  of  it;  in  those  cases 
where  the  paper  had  to  be  sent  to  another 
postofflce  for  delivery  to  the  subscriber,  post- 
age was  collected  from  the  addressee  on  de- 
livery. (At  least  one  postmaster,  it  is  re- 
ported, came  up  short  In  his  quarterly  ac- 
counts because  he  had  permitted  Gazette 
subscribers  to  put  their  postage  on  a  tab. 
and  they  hadn't  i>ald  up  In  time.  The  practice 
was  summarily  halted.) 

During  the  period  of  Borden's  ownership, 
he  claimed  a  circulation  that  reached  into 
every  state — a  not-unlikely  claim,  since  the 
Gazette  was  then  an  only  source  for  news 
about  a  prospective  new  home  for  Americans 
in  other  areas  who  were  on  the  move.  It  also 
was  a  favorite  source  of  political  information 
for  Washington  residents;  there  exist  copies 
of  the  Gazette's  nameplate  Imprinted  with 
the  name  and  address  of  such  political  fig- 
ures of  the  era  as  John  Quincy  Adams. 

The  staffs  of  the  early  papters  were  trained 
more  In  the  mechanical  aspects  of  printing 
than  In  the  journalistic  aspects  of  writing, 
and  the  reporter  as  an  employee  who  gathered 
and  wrote  the  news  did  not  evolve  until  the 
Civil  War  and  later.  The  claim  of  Woodruff 


Sr.  that  he  was  "editor,  publisher,  foreman, 
compositoir,  prees-man,  ball-boy  (a  name 
ascribed  to  the  person  who  applied  Ink  to 
printing  plates  with  a  stuffed  sheepskin  ball, 
the  inking  rollers  not  having  been  invented 
yet)  and  mall-clerk"  was  not  an  Idle  one. 
Por  many  years,  increases  in  the  staff  of  the 
newspaper  were  largely  in  the  composing  area, 
not  the  editorial. 

Advertising,  following  the  English  custom 
of  long  standing,  was  carried  on  the  front 
page,  along  with  legal  printing  and  dated 
news  gleaned  from  weeks-  or  months-old  ex- 
change newspapers.  The  local  and  current 
news  was  inside,  protected  from  the  elements 
by  the  non-crltlcal  cover  page.  These  outside 
pages  were  printed  first  then  allowed  to  dry. 
Por  reasons  not  now  clear  the  paper  appar- 
ently had  to  be  dampened  before  being  used, 
and  the  printing  inks  of  that  era  no  doubt 
dried  more  slowly  than  modern  Inks.  Thus 
the  Inside  pages  were  the  last  to  be  made  up, 
and  therefore  the  most 'nearly  current  In 
news  value. 

Rarely  were  advertisements  published  only 
once.  •Those  that  were  dealt  with  timely 
events,  like  announcements  of  meetings  or 
entertainments.  Merchants  got  a  better  rate 
by  contracting  for  long-term  advertisements, 
of  three,  six  or  12  months.  The  wording  of 
these  ads  could  not  be  changed,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  rarely  ever  mentioned  prices 
or  specific  merchandise,  emphasizing  instead 
the  name  and  type  of  Elore.  product  or  serv- 
ice. The  reason  for  this  was  simple-  The 
availability  of  goods  for  ?ale  depended  almo.st 
wholly  on  the  navigability  of  the  rivers  over 
which  the  goods  were  shipped,  and  transpor- 
tation was  unreliable  at  best.  Summer 
brought  low  water  levels  and  winter.  Ice  And 
not  infrequently  the  Gazette's  shipment  of 
paper  was  delayed  by  ice  on  the  Ohio  River, 
out  of  Cincinnati. 

Advertisements  carried  inconspicuous  keys 
showing  when  they  were  to  expire.  One  o!ten 
used  listed  the  issue  number  of  the  current 
volume  first.  foUo-wed  by  a  dash  and  the  ini- 
tials, "tf."  They  stood  for  "till  forbid"— or. 
the  ad  was  to  be  run  continuously  until  or- 
dered stopped  by  the  advertiser. 

To  historians,  early  ads  have  become  the 
only  source  for  names  of  some  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  lived  then.  Without  the  Gazette 
ads.  their  names  would  have  been  lost  for- 
ever. 

The  news  columns  were  filled  with  ac- 
counts of  national  and  international  events 
taken  from  exchange  newspapers  that  reach- 
ed the  Gazette  weeks  or  months  'after  their 
publication,  which  itself  often  was  long  alter 
the  news  they  printed  had  actually  occurred. 
Travelers  provided  accounts,  and  the  paper 
also  printed  news  from  letters  mailed  to 
townsjieople,  and  from  its  early  years  the 
Gazette  encouraged,  as  it  does  to  this  day.  a 
lively  column  of  letters  to  the  editor,  which 
were  sometimes  used  as  devices  oj  political 
iiitrlgue. 

The  Gazette  in  time  came  to  rely  on  friends 
in  county  seats  for  election  returns.  Sent  by 
mail,  these  were  unofficial  but  a  month  to 
s.x  weeks  faster  than  the  official  returns 

Illustrations  of  any  kind  in  these  early 
papers  were  rare,  and  consisted  of  line  draw- 
ings only  until  the  use  of  half-tone  engrav- 
ings began  on  October  11.  1908. 

The  paper  stock  on  which  the  Gazette  was 
printed  from  the  outset  until  well  after  the 
Civil  War,  except  for  periods  during  the  war 
Itself  when  the  preferred  stock  was  unob- 
tainable, was  of  100  per  cent  rag  content. 
Because  of  that,  the  original  early  Issues  that 
survive  are  In  better  physical  condition  than 
are  Issues  printed  as  recently  as  a  decade 
ago.  (Permanence  is  achieved  now  through 
microfilming. ) 

Woodruff  Sr.,  and  some  of  his  successors, 
had  great  difficulty  in  making  financial  ends 
meet.  They  had  to  pay  cash  for  their  paj)er 
and  other  supplies,  yet  they  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  collect  from  subscribers.  Wood- 
ruff  printed  polite  requests,  appeals   to  the 
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subscribers'  sense  of  Justice  and  honesty, 
explanations  of  his  need  for  money  and  sug- 
gestions that  prompt  payment  would  make 
improvements  In  the  paper  possible.  All  were 
ignored 

Woodruff  and  Utter  owners  managed  to 
survive  these  vicissitudes  and  to  continue  to 
expand  the  physical  plant  of  the  Gazette 
as  It  moved  from  owner  to  owner  and  from 
place  to  place  The  Ramage  was  succeeded  by 
a  Franklin  Press,  and  It  In  turn  by  a  Hoe. 
The  Gazette.  In  fact,  was  equipped  with  a 
press  capable  of  steam -powered  operation  as 
early  as  1854.  but  Danley.  who  was  then 
Its  owner,  could  111  afford  the  power  plant, 
and  It  continued  to  be  operated  by  hand. 

Even  so.  the  capabilities  of  that  frontier 
pre.ss  were  considerable.  Woodruff  Jr  ,  by  the 
time  his  tenure  as  owner  ended,  had  built 
one  of  the  most  complete  Job-printing  of- 
fices in  the  Southwest,  and  the  Gazette  was 
able  to  print  job  fbut  not  newspaper)  work 
In  color  by  1868.  Woodruff  also  could  print 
music  and  he  had  the  symbols  necessary  for 
printing  the  Indian  languages  of  Cherokee 
and    Choctaw 

Steam  finally  arrived  at  the  Ga/ette,  a 
good  15  years  after  Its  competition  had  ac- 
quired !t.  in  1870.  The  six-horsepower  sys- 
tenv  englBe-not  only  was  put  to  use  driving 
threa  Job- pres.ses  but  also  heating  the 
G-izette  building. 

The  betjmnina;  of  the  Helskell  era  marked 
the  beRinnina:  of  the  Gazette's  development 
from  a  ftnancl.Uly  shakv.  pr^ivinclal  publica- 
tion Into  what  is  now  authentically  claimed 
for  It.  on*"  ,i,r  i!\.e  nation's  most  li  inored 
newspapers 

Heiskell  .idded  a  Monday  issue  November 
20.  1906.  niakmi;  the  Ga/e;te  a  365-days-a- 
year  publication.  The  first  half-' one  engrav- 
inw;  appeared  October  II.  1908.  the  first 
sporti  page  Oct  i heir  24,  1908.  the  first  society 
paie  two  months  later  Departmentalization 
of  the  news,  a  concept  onlv  vauuely  followed 
in  ^he  early  vep.r^.  became  »he  riile 

The  first  cartoons  appeared  as  p:ir!y  as 
1900.  but  the  first  remilar  Sundiiy  comics 
section  was  an  addition  of  1906  The  loUow- 
in--  summer,  the  Gazette  became  the  first 
Arkansius  new^p.iptr  to  offer  Sunday  comics 
in  cul  r.  anfl  two  years  after  that,  in  litOS. 
Bud  Fisher's  '  Miit:t  and  .felf"  made  its  Ga- 
ze, te  debut  as  the  first  dally  comic  strip 

Advertisements  had  continued  to  appear 
on  the  front  p»?e  un";l  1924:  thereafter,  they 
were  moved  n».'--ide.  and  the  fron?  page 
achieved  tlie  prominence  it  now  holds  a^  the 
preeminent  place  for  top  news  T  'e  devel- 
opment of  business  news  a.-,  a  new  news  cate- 
gory preceded  World  War  I.  .ind  by  1925  had 
establislieil   it^ielf   a,s  a  .separate  pau;e 

The  Sunday  Magaz'ne  came  in  I9.'U):  com- 
mem(  rative  editions  were  issued  marking  the 
80th  anniver-ary  .)f  the  newspaper  December 
12.  18  )9:  the  100th  anniversary  November  20. 
1919.  and  the  State  Centennial  June  15.  1936. 
All  three  were  issued  as  bound  magazines 

Hvi'Jih  B  Patterson.  Jr  .  the  first  and.  so  far, 
only  pers.jn  to  huld  the  title  of  publisher. 
Jo'ned  the  -ta  f  after  his  World  War  II  serv- 
ice, to  be  followed  soon  by  Harry  S  Ashmore 
as  executive  editor  Their  philosophies  of 
newspapemvg  and  of  e''llcrial  stance  co-n- 
cided.  and  durin:j  intensive  planning  ses- 
sions that  correlated  major  changes  in  for- 
ma* and  editorial  handling  with  innovations 
In  the  business  area,  the  modern  Gazette 
en;erj{ed. 

One  of  Patterson's  first  moves  was  to  bring 
in  persons  who  could  strengthen  key  posi- 
tions m  the  papers  management  —  Frank 
Duff  In  personnel,  J  R.  Williamson  :n  busi- 
ness management,  Leon  S.  Reed  in  circula- 
tion. B.n  Moffiti  as  national  advertising:  man- 
ager, and  others,  i  All  but  Dulf  remain  on 
the  St  iH  I  Ernest  D.  Dodd  resumed  ins  duties 
as  compjsln-.;  room  foreman  after  the  war, 
and  is  now  the  senior  man  in  nieohanical 
management  Claude  M  Collie  progressed 
fr>m  accountant   to  controller  and  assistant 


treasurer,    and    Louis   S     Munos   Joined    the 
staff  as  advertising  director 

In  the  news  department  A  R  Nelson  re- 
turned from  the  Navy  at  war's  end  to  resume 
his  duties  as  telegraph  editor,  and  succes- 
sively became  news  editor,  then  managing 
editor,  and  Is  now  Executive  Editor.  William 
T  Shelton  Joined  the  news  staff  In  1950,  and 
moved  up  to  his  present  position  of  day 
managing  editor  and  city  editor  Robert  R. 
Douglas,  the  night  managing  editor  and  news 
editor,  came  to  the  paper  In  1948  after  grad- 
uation from  the  University  of  Arkansas 
James  O  Powell  became  the  Gazette's  edi- 
torial page  editor  following  Ashmore's  de- 
parture, and  is  assisted  by  Jerry  Nell  and 
Jerry  Dhonau  in  writing  the  paper's  editorial 
opinion. 

Parade,  the  syndicated  Sunday  color  sup- 
plement, was  a  1950  addition,  making  its 
debut  on  the  same  day  that  the  Gazette's 
modern—and  stUl-used — divisions  were  un- 
veiled. 

The  Gazette's  subscription  to  wire  service 
news  dates  to  post-Civil  War  days,  when 
transmissions  were  by  Morse  code  and  re- 
quired a  Morse  operator  to  send  or  receive 
them.  Wire  services  were  added  as  the  paper 
grew  — the  Associated  Press.  United  Press 
mow  United  Press  International),  the  New 
■York  Times  News  Service,  and,  within  the 
month,  Reuters,  a  British-based  service  with 
worldwide   resources,   like  AP  ,>nd  UPI 

From  the  Morse  C.>de  days,  the  wire  serv- 
ices have  progressed  technologically  to  the 
point  now  where  high-speed  printers  that 
iU2  a  part  of  the  national  network  of  wires 
serving  newspapers  now  simultaneovisly  pro- 
duce perforited  tape  as  their  "copy"  Is 
printed  out.  The  tape  tlien  may  be  fed  Into 
ait.ichments  on  tlie  Linotype  machines,  au- 
tomatically reproducing  in  column  width  the 
copy  as  U  was  sent  out  from  Washington, 
New  York  or  wherever. 

The  use  of  the  tape  doubles  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Linotype  machine,  of  which  the 
Gazette  has  22.  and  has  the  further  advan- 
tage of  requiring  only  one-fourth  the  m.m- 
powcr  to  operate  that  a  hand-operated  Lino- 
type must  have.  Thus,  one  person  can  keep 
four  Linotypes  fed  with  tape,  and  they  can 
produce  type  at  twice  the  hand-operated 
rate,   for  .i   net  efficiency  gain  of  eight-fold 

Except  lor  .r-lasslfied  a!:d  dlfplav  advertise- 
ments, mats,  engravings  and  the  like,  al- 
most all  of  th?  written  content  oi  th.e  news- 
paper is  now  frst  "punched"  Into  tapes,  on 
.1  bat'ery  of  eight  tape-punching  machines. 

rhe  tapes  t'nen  are  fed  through  a  com- 
puter which  tustlf'ics  the  lines,  so  that  the 
copy  is  producc^d  m  the  proper  column  width. 
I  If  a  line  Is  made  too  long  by  a  word,  the 
oUcnding  word  is  hashed  rapidly  on  a  dial 
of  the  computer,  beneath  which  are  but- 
tjiis.  An  operator  presses  the  appropriate 
button,  telling  the  computer  where  the 
grammatically  correct  syllable  break  should 
be.  I 

The  tapes  then  are  fed  Into  the  Linotype 
mecoines,  and  the  resulting  columns  ot  type 
formed  by  the  machine  of  molten  lead,  are 
•'made  up"  into  pages  by  printers  follow- 
ing directions  provided  by  the  news  editors. 
Each  page  already  will  have  its  advertise- 
ments 111  place  A  priof  cf  each  column  of 
type  is  "pulled"  and  sent  to  the  proof  read- 
er, who  corrects  any  errors  and  returns  It, 
with  the  type,  to  a  hand-operated  Linotype, 
where    lines   containing   errors   are   reset. 

The  next  step  is  the  pressing  of  a  full- 
page  mat  from  the  page  form.  A  damp,  por- 
ous papier  macne  sheet  Is  placed  over  the 
mirror-image  page  and  is  pressed,  under 
trtmendous  pressure,  down  onto  the  page 
lorm,  creating  a  positive  Image  on  the  now- 
hard  mat.  The  mat  then  Is  subjected  to  a 
mat  roller  ■  that  dries,  shrinks  and  curves 
It.  From  there  it  goes  into  a  casting  box, 
where  molten  lead  Is  poured  onto  Its  sur- 
face to  create  a  second  mirror  Image.  This 
half-round  of  lead  Is  dressed  and  trimmed  If 


necessary,  then  sent  by  conveyor  to  the  press- 
room, where  it  Is  placed  on  the  press  as  one 
page  of  the  next  day's  paper. 

The  dally  volume  of  local  and  state  news. 
features,  society,  sports  and  business  isstie 
from  the  news  staff  which  ('ally  must  gather, 
write,  edit  and  assemble  the  equivalent  of 
an  average  novel.  "Stringers" — correspon- 
dents who  acquired  their  nomenclature 
from  the  custom  of  being  paid  by  the  amount 
of  printed  news  they  provide,  as  evidenced 
by  their  "string"'  of  clippings,  pasted  end 
to  end  and  measured  by  the  inch — are  lo- 
cated In  every  county  of  the  state  They 
telephone,  mall  or  telegraph  their  news  ar- 
ticles to  the  state  desk,  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion for  the  coverage  of  all  of  Arkan.sas  out- 
side of  Pulaski  County. 

Within  the  county,  a  staff  of  "beat" 
reporters — those  covering  on  a  regular  basis 
tlie  City  Hall.  Courthouse.  Capitol.  Federal 
Building,  police  and  North  Little  Rock — pro- 
duce articles  from  their  beats.  General  as- 
signment reporters  cover  the  rest — civic 
clubs,  political  and  other  conventions,  inter- 
views, features  and  so  on,  Spvorts,  the  Sun- 
day Magasdne,  the  Business  and  Farm  Re- 
view, Society,  Home  and  Food,  Editorial  Page, 
Church  and  School,  R<idJo  and  Television, 
.•lid  photography,  all  have  their  own  staffs. 
Most  have  their  own  space  allotments,  and 
like  Sports,  Sunday,  Society  or  the  Editorial 
Page,  their  own  editors.  The  beat  and  gen- 
eral assignments  newsmen  work  directly 
under  the  city  editor,  who  funnels  their 
copy  to  a  news  desk  for  editing,  the  addition 
of  headlines  and  subhcids.  i)lacenient  on  a 
page  "dummy,""  and,  finally,  transmission 
to  the  composing  room  where  It  begins  the 
mechanical    process   described   earlier 

Additions  to  the  Gazette  pres.ses  in  1964 
enabled  tiie  paper  to  print  64  pages  of  black 
and  white  plus  four  pages  of  full  color  at  a 
speed  of  45.000  papers  an  hour,  an  increa.se 
before  the  additions  of  16  pages  The  entire 
press  complex  now  consists  of  eight  units, 
three  half-decks,  a  double  color  cylinder  and 
two  folders  A  "pasterpUot"'  added  at  the 
same  time  enabled  pressmen  to  change  rolls 
of  paper  without  stopping  the  press,  as  was 
previously  required. 

The  Gazette  has  contracted  to  buy  from 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  an- 
other press  line  consisting  of  16  units  of 
Goss  Mark  I  Headllner  units  with  six  half- 
decks  and  three  dotible  folders,  all  equipped 
with  full-speed  pasters  These  will  double 
the  press  capacity.  It  is  scheduled  for  in- 
stallation in  1971. 

The  Gazette  maintains  storage  outside  the 
immediate  plant  for  about  12  carloads,  or 
1.000  tons,  of  newsprint,  of  which  It  uses 
more  than  13.000  tons  a  year,  together  with 
a    thousand    gallons   of    ink    every    week. 

Among  recent  plant  additions  are  the 
most  modern  engraving  system  available, 
which  produces  most — and  in  time  will  pro- 
duce all — of  the  halftone  engravings  used  by 
the  Gazette:  and  the  installation  of  a  Photon 
560  system  with  an  1130  IBM  computer  for 
the  electronic  setting  of  display  advertise- 
ments 

The  present  Gazette  Building,  designed  by 
George  R  Mann,  father-in-law  of  J  N  Hels- 
kell. has  been  described  by  Little  Rock  archi- 
tects as  transitional  in  style,  reflecting  both 
Federalist  influence  and  what  they  called 
the  Chicago  School,  which  evolved  from 
Ix)uls  Sullivan,  the  teacher  ol  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright.  It  was  built  by  Peter  Hotze  and  was 
occupied  In  1908. 

The  three-story  building,  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  West  Third  and  Louisiana  Streets, 
includes  rental  space  as  well  as  the  entire 
Gazette  operation,  except  for  outside  storage. 
The  Gazette  alone  has  342  full-time  and  82 
part-time  employees,  who  earn  $50,000  a 
week.  With  circulation  having  increased 
from  about  20.000  at  the  time  of  the  build- 
ing's construction  to  some  110.000  to  130,- 
000   at   present,    the   space   occupied   by    the 
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newspaper  no  longer  Is  adequate  Accord- 
ingly, the  Gazette  has  bought  almost  four 
blocks  of  land  immediately  east  of  the  Free- 
way between  Second  and  Fourth  Streets, 
with  the  Rock  Island  Lines  tracks  as  the  east 
boundary,  and  plans  for  a  new  plant  are  well 
along,  with  the  announcement  of  construc- 
tion of  the  new  building  expected  soon 

Fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  the  115.400  dally 
and  132  400  Sunday  copies  of  the  Gazette 
that  roll  off  the  presses  wind  up  as  single 
copy  sales  One  of  the  newspaper's  circula- 
tion strengths  is  the  high  proportion  of 
home-delivered  subscriptions.  The  Gazette  Is 
one  of  only  three  major  American  newspa- 
pers that  provide  home  delivery  state-wide. 
(Tlie  other  two  are  the  Denver  Post  and  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune.) 

To  achieve  this  enormotis  dally  feat,  the 
Gazette  contracts  with  the  operators  a  fleet 
of  47  tr\icks  which  cover  the  entire  state  be- 
tween 10:30  pm.  and  5  am.  365  days  a  year. 
Tliey  deliver  Gazettes  to  some  300  dealers  and 
some  250  carrier  boys  outside  Pulaski  County, 
who  in  turn  deliver  papers  to  individual  sub- 
scrlt>ers.  The  in-county  delivery  is  handled 
by  about  400  carriers.  Thus  there  are  more 
than  a  thousand  Arkansans  who  earn  part 
or  all  of  their  income  from  the  sale  of  the 
Gazette 

The  whole  delivery  network  Is  based  on  the 
independent  contract  system  under  which 
the  newspapers  in  essence  are  wholesaled  to 
dealers  and  carrier.?,  who  in  turn  retail  them 
to  their  customers. 

The  circulation  department,  which  has 
some  50  internal  employes  and  representa- 
tives in  nine  of  the  st.ite's  major  cities,  not 
only  must  maintain  and  collect  for  distribu- 
tion but  also  is  responsible  for  the  paper's 
efforts  to  increase  sales,  and  thus  circulation 
The  paper  has  scored  some  notable  firsts  in 
thi.s  repard.  among  them  the  vise  of  two-way 
radio  in  serving  subscribers.  (A  subscriber 
who  doesn't  get  his  paper  may  .call  the 
Gazette  before  10  am  and  have  one  delivered 
to  his  home— no  extra  cost  l 

As  this  complex  delivery  system  has  grown, 
the  number  of  Gazettes  that  must  depend  on 
the  mail  for  delivery  has  declined  to  half  its 
level  of  20  years  ago  Fewer  than  6.000  copies 
are  mailed,  but  they  go  throughout  the 
world-  there  is  a  subscriber,  even,  in 
Afghanistan  (The  cost  of  that  subscription 
Is  astronomical  i 

A  woman  scorned  cannot  compare  in  fury, 
nor  can  hell  Itself,  with  a  Gazette  subscriber 
whose  paper  doesn't  arrive  well  before  sun- 
up. .•\  delivery  boy's  failure  becomes  a  per- 
sonal affront  of  tlie  subscriber  by  the  Gazette. 
One  lady  was  Infuriated  on  an  icy  morn  that 
her  paper  was  not  there.  Had  It  happened 
before?  ""No.""  she  replied,  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted, "but  wouldn"t  you  know  it  would  be 
on  the  day  my  husband  can"t  get  to  work!" 

Gazette  subscribers,  indeed,  seem  to  take 
an  almost  proprietary  Interest  in  the  morn- 
ing newspaper:  they  may  praise  or  curse  it. 
but  they  find  it  almost  as  necessary  to  their 
life  style  .as  breath  Itself  Few  readers  are  in- 
different to  It.  There  is.  of  course,  ample 
reason.  No  one  need  ever  be  Ignorant  of 
where  the  Gazette  stands  editorially.  Its 
editorial  page,  the  "soul  of  the  newspaper." 
in  the  phrase  of  Mark  F.  Ethrldge.  one  of  the 
nation's  most  distinguished  Journalists,  has 
never  equivocated  on  an  Issue.  In  modern 
times,  it  has  served  as  a  kind  of  collective 
conscience,  always  reflecting  the  liberal  and 
progressive  approach  that  conflicts — vio- 
lently, at  times — with  public  sentiment. 

So  consistently  has  the  Gazette  editorial- 
ized on  all  Issues  that  some  of  Its  critics  have 
chosen  to  condemn  It  for  presuming  to  be 
authoritative  on  everything.  Never  has  the 
editorial  page,  in  modern  times,  been  ac- 
cused of  straddling  the  fence.  That  being 
the  case,  a  remark  not  infrequently  heard 
about  the  Gazette,  and  one  usually  uttered 
with  resignation,  is  that  ""You  can't  live  with 
it.  and  you  can't  live  without  it." 


Of  course,  the  other  side  of  the  coin  Is 
an  almost  passionate  partisanship  for  the 
Gazette  Newcomers  often  express  surprise  at 
discovering  its  quality,  and  when  they  move 
on.  not  infrequently  they  have  the  Gazette 
sent  to  them.  They  share  their  devotion  with 
thousands  of  old-times,  who  must  have 
learned  from  their  parents  the  expression, 
often  heard  and  usually  prefacing  a  request, 
that  "I"ve  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Gazette 
for  40  years,  and  •  •  •"  Sometimes,  the 
•"and"  Is  replaced  by  "except""  and  they  add, 
with  equal  pride  in  their  independence,  some 
period  when  they  quit  their  subscriptions 
temporarily  in  outrage  at  some  editorial  {xj- 
sition  with  which  they  disagreed 

The  Gazette  countenances  dissent,  even 
in  its  own  ranks  When  the  newspaper  was 
at  its  bitterest  odds  with  former  Governor 
Orval  E.  Faubus,  a  Gazette  printer,  identi- 
fying himself  as  such,  made  a  television 
commercial  In  Faubus'  behalf  Faubus  is  out 
of  politics  now,  but  the  printer  remains  a 
member   of   liie   Gazette   backshop   staff. 

"The  Old  Lady,"  a  sobriquet  first  applied  in 
scorn  but  assumed  by  the  Gazette  in  pride, 
personifies  the  chastizing,  scolding  dowatzer 
seeking  to  guide  and  prod  a  recalcitrant  fol- 
lowing to  do  right,  an  image  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  paper  itself,  perhaps  by  associa- 
tion, seems  to  reflect.  Physically,  changes  in 
the  Gazette  make-up  come  as  slowly  as  they 
do  inexorably,  and  a  splashy  dress  is  not  to  be 
found  in  The  Old  Lady's  wardrobe. 

In  an  age  of  emphasis  on  brevity  and  tele- 
graphic style,  when  space  is  money  and  read- 
ing time  a  premium,  the  Gazette  remains  one 
of  the  few  newspapers  of  the  nation  that 
does  not  stint  on  depth  reporting,  granting 
however  many  column  inches  are  necessary 
to  tell  the  full  story.  The  advertising  slogan. 
"You  get  more  out  of  the  Gazette  because 
more  goes  into  it.'  in  terms  of  cold,  hard 
lineaee  stiitistlcs  alone,  is  not  an  idle  boast. 
John  Netherland  Heiskell.  whose  76  years 
in  journalism.  67  of  Ihem  at  the  helm  of 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  is  a  record  unique  in 
American  newspapering.  remains  at  age  97 
the  bedrock  of  the  institution  Born  at 
RogersvlHe.  Tenn..  November  2.  1872.  he  was 
one  of  the  first  of  a  new  breed  of  journalists 
who  were  college  trained  for  the  career.  Tak- 
ing his  degree  from  the  University  of  Ten- 
ne.ssee  in  1893.  he  began  it  the  day  following 
his  graduation  by  joining  the  staff  of  the 
KnoxvlUe.  Tenn..  Tribune  as  a  reporter  He 
served  successsively  as  city  editor  of  the 
Knoxvllle  Sentinel,  reporter  and  city  editor 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal  of  Memphis  and 
as  a  newsman  for  the  Associated  Press  at 
Chicago,  filing  news  reports  for  the  South- 
ern wire.  From  Chicago  he  became  what 
would  now  be  designated  chief  of  bureau  for 
the  AP  at  Louisville.  Ky..  and  in  June  1902. 
Joined  with  his  father,  brother  and  Allsopp 
in  the  purchase  of  the  Gazette,  of  which  he 
has  been  editor  and  president  ever  since 

Heiskell.  whose  years  may  have  slowed 
his  gait  but  have  served  only  to  quicken  his 
wit  and  heighten  his  perception,  not  only 
brought  innovation  and  technical  advances 
to  the  Gazette,  but  long  ago  established 
Its  credo — a  guideline  he  articulated  in  a 
superbly,  and  economically,  worded  state- 
ment on  receiving  an  award  from  Freedom 
House  in  1958,  the  year  of  the  newspaper's 
greatest  crisis. 

The  credo,  since  often  quoted,  and  sim- 
ply. "Every  newspaper  must  come  to  Judg- 
ment and  accounting  for  the  course  that 
forms  Its  Image  and  Its  character.  If  it  Is 
to  be  more  than  a  mechanical  recorder  of 
news;  If  it  is  to  be  a  moral  and  Intellectual 
Institution  rather  than  an  Industry  or  a 
property,  it  must  fulfill  the  measure  of  Its 
obligation,  even  though,  in  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  it  has  to  endure  affliction.  It  must  have 
a  creed  and  a  mission.  It  must  have  dedi- 
cation. It  must  fight  the  good  fight.  Above 
all  else  It  must  keep  the  faith." 

No  member  of   the  staff  is  more   faithful 


than  he.  Heiskell.  who  had  earned  the  right 
to  a  retirement  of  ease  30  years  ago.  comes  to 
his  office  at  the  Oa^tte  dally — when  he  is 
not  traveling  about  the  world,  attending  In- 
ternational conferences  or  other  profession- 
al meetings.  He  presides  over  the  dally  edi- 
torial page  staff  conference,  where  he  sets 
policy.  He  is  a  voracious  reader  of  other 
newspapers,  a  keen  collector  of  Arkansas 
material,  an  almost  daily  provider  of  news 
tips  and  suggestions  His  sense  of  humor  Is 
an  institution  itself  to  Gazette  staffers,  and 
■JNH"  stories  are  legion;  several  people  col- 
lect them 

A  widely-circulated  but  typical  one  con- 
cerned one  of  Heiskell's  periodic  medical 
checkups  a  few  years  back.  His  physician, 
after  the  usual  examination,  pronounced 
him  in  general  good  health,  with  all  organs 
functioning  properly.  "In  fact,"  said  the 
doctor.  "'Your  liver  ought  to  be  good  for  an- 
other 20  years."' 

"What,"  the  87-year-old  editor  replied,  "am 
I  going  to  do  then?" 

Adherence  to  ""fighting  the  good  fight '"  has 
brought  Heiskell  and  the  Gazette  almost 
every  Journalism  award  available  For  the 
newspaper's  unwavering  advocacy  of  compH- 
ance  to  school  desegregation  laws  and  edicts 
in  1957-58  against  violent  popular  opposi- 
tion, it.  and  Ashmore.  the  editor  of  its  edi- 
torial page  of  the  time,  both  rerelved  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  an  unprecedented  reroeni'ion  Then 
followed  for  Heiskell  the  John  Peter  Zenger 
Award  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  the  L<ove- 
ioy  Fellowship  of  Colby  Cor.ege.  the  annual 
Freedom  .^w.ird  of  Freedom  House,  ri  N.itunal 
School  Bell  Aw.Trd  and  clt.itions  ,:nd  medals 
from  Syracuse  University.  Columbia  Unlver- 
.sity  and  the  University    jf  Missouri. 

The  Gazette  itr-e'.r  w.is  designated  an  lils- 
toric  site  in  jottrnUism  September  15  1966. 
by  Sigma  Delti  Chi.  the  national  lournalism 
so?iety.  whicli  previously  had  msde  the  Heis- 
kell an  honor.iry  feliow 

THE     YEAR    THE    C.^ZETTE     W.^S     EfiT.^BLISH^D 

"Two  things  crossed  my  mind  nearly  simul- 
taneously the  other  d.sy  during  a  vacant  mo- 
ment as  i  was  gazing  at  nothing  in  particular 
out  on  Third  Street.  Two  momentous  events 
occurred  during  the  ISO-year  life  of  the  Ga- 
zette, v.-hose  birthday  we  nre  observing: 

I  1 1  The  first  steam-powered  vessel  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  did  so  In  1819.  the  year  of  our 
founding;  i2i  One  team  of  men  h.^s  already 
landed  on  the  moon  in  1969.  our  150th  ye.-ir. 
and  the  second  team  of  moon  explorers  is  at 
this  moment  on  their  way. 

The  two  points  in  time  connected  by  :he 
Arkansas  Gazette  must  surely  contain  the 
largest  "Collection  of  marvels  in  man's  history 
and  pre-hlstory. 

Both  the  years  1819  and  1969  are  parts  of 
ages  of  expansion  when  ideas  become  too  big 
for  the  frames  containing  them  An  outward 
and  upward  thrust  characterizes  the  years 

We  have  1969  reported  and  brought  up  to 
date  constantly— and  instantly.  'While  mus- 
ing on  the  two  years.  I  began  to  wonder  what 
was  going  on  in  the  world  in  1819.  when  Wil- 
liam E.  Woodruff  was  installing  his  first 
Y  printing  press  at  Arkansas  Post,  and  begin- 
^  nlng  to  make  up  Volume  I.  Number  1.  of  one 
of  America's  longest-lived  institutions. 

In  1819.  Europe  was  being  shaken  by  war; 
despotism' was  being  undermined  in  influen- 
tial countries  by  the  tide  of  liberty.  A  many 
sided  revolution  was  under  way.  not  to  b« 
stopped 

King  George  the  Third  still  occupied  the 
throne  of  England  in  1819  Queen  Victoria 
was  born  that  year.  It  was  the  year  In  which 
industrialism  and  colonialism  were  expand- 
ing like  st^aoi  Into  a  new  cylinder.  There  was 
a  demand  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  in 
an  effort  to  slow  the  progress  of  popular  gov- 
ernment. 1819  saw  passage  of  the  "six  acts" 
which  forbade  Englishmen  from  assembly  In 
groups  larger  than  50 

In  France.  Louis  the  Eighteenth  occupied 
the  throne,  from  which  Napoleon  had  Just 
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recently  been  toppled,  and  the  new  monarch 
attempted  to  set  up  a  parliamentary  system 
based  on  that  of  the  British.  The  dream  ol 
self-government  was  spreading. 

In  Prussia,  Frederick  William  the  Third 
fretted  over  an  apparent  "hatred  of  kings" 
and  the  "phantom  called  liberty."  At  the 
same  time  the  Arkansas  Gazette  was  being 
founded,  Frederick  William  was  passing  po- 
lice restrictions  on  students  and  the  press 

Emperor  Francis  the  First  of  Austria, 
under  the  influence  of  Metternlch.  sup- 
pressed freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  Italy 
was  longing  for  unity  and  representative 
government,  and  Greece  was  plotting  the 
revolt  which  look  place  against  Turkey  In 
1821.  Alexander  the  First  was  on  the  throne 
of  Russia,  a  country  of  enslaved  serfs 

In  1819.  the  Republic  of  Columbia  was 
formed   with   Simon   Bolivar   as   president. 

Ferdinand  the  Seventh  was  king  of  Spain, 
and  during  1819  l.e  agreed  to  the  treaty  by 
which  Florida  and  West  Florida  became  a 
possession  of  the  United  States. 

James  Monroe  was  president  of  the  United 
States  In  1819  It  was  a  period  of  the  formu- 
lation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  a  year 
later  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  promul- 
gated. 

The  steamship  Savannah  became  the  first 
sueh  vesaal  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in 
1819.  although  It  must  be  admitted  that 
she  was  also  fully  rigged  with  sail,  and  that 
the  low-pressure  steam  engine  supplied  only 
about  90  horsepower  It  was  a  ship  of  250 
tons,  and  made  the  Journey  to  Liverpool  in 
30  days. 

Alabama  berame  a  state  in  1819  The  Sand- 
wich Islands,  now  Hawaii  welcomed  Its  first 
band  of  American  Chrlsti.in   missionaries. 

Robert  Crittcndon  came  to  the  Arkansas 
Territory  as  secretary  the  same  year  under 
appjintment  of  President  Monroe 

The  populatioti  of  the  Arkansas  territory 
was  recorded  as  14.273.  living  mostly  along 
the  stream.^  and  rivers  of  the  seven  existing 
counties,  Lawrence.  Phillips.  Arkansas,  Pu- 
laski, Clark.  Hempetead  and  Miller. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  really  a 
short  time  in  history,  but  for  us— a  span 
of  Incredible  progress. 


KANSAS    FARM    BUREAU    CITIZEN- 
SHIP SEMINAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Kansas 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  sponsored  a 
citizenship  seminar  last  summer  for  higli 
school  students.  A  highlight  was  a  speech 
given  at  this  seminar  by  Mrs.  Prancine 
Neubauer  entitled  "Once  Across  the 
Stage,"  which  simimarlzes  in  a  most 
effective  way  the  travail  endured  by  man- 
kind in  striving  for  and  maintaining 
freedom  from  oppression.  Mrs.  Neubauer 
reminds  hei-  listeners  that  liberty  does 
not  come  easily  and  that  to  maintain  it 
requires  constant  vigilance  by  all  who 
enjoy  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Once  Across  the  Stage 
(By  Franclne  Neubauer) 

Say  it  In  French!  Say  It  in  English!  Two 
words  have  the  same  meaning  "Freedom"  and 
"citizenship"  Yet,  these  two  words  have  been 
used,  misused,  tossed  about  and  abused  so 
much  that  we  cannot  help  but  wonder  what 
their  true  meaning  really  Is. 

History  tells  us  its  real  meaning — 

When  Christopher  Columbus  discovered 
America,  little  dkd  he  know  that  a  land  which 
appeared  wild,  dangerous  and  certainly  un- 


civilized, would  some  day  reach,  and  even 
surpass  In  reputation,  wealth,  and  power  a 
continent  which  at  that  time  had  everything 
in  Its  grip,  royalty,  fame  and  power. 

As  the  years  and  the  centurlee  went  by, 
two  kinds  of  people,  with  a  same  background, 
but  with  an  entirely  different  Ideal  con- 
fronted each  other.  On  one  hand,  there  were 
those  satisfied  with  the  Old  World,  Its  tradi- 
tions. Its  selfishness,  and  cruelty,  its  total 
lack  of  concern  for  those  held  In  misery  and 
slavery  without  the  hope  of  ever  knowing  a 
better  tomorrow,  and  on  the  other,  the  people 
who  found  themselves  unable  to  remain  and 
accept  a  life  where  only  the  rich  could  sur- 
vive, and  who  rebelled  and  came  to  this 
country,  willing  to  accept  any  sacrifice  and 
hard  work  to  gain  the  freedom  they  were 
searching  for  rather  than  to  die  in  servitude 
We  call  them  the  pioneers! 

Truly,  Europe  cannot  be  blamed  for  every- 
thing. According  to  history,  each  nation  in 
Europe  was.  according  to  its  size  and  Its 
fate,  either  a  master  or  a  slave  for  not  ever>'- 
one  can  conquer  and  rule.  Among  the  small 
countries  of  Europe  stood  a  gentle  land, 
small  and  overrun  by  foreign  powers,  chfUned 
for  centuries  to  other  nations,  and  exposed 
to  the  most  violent  warfare  ever  known 

From  Caesar  to  Hitler,  the  long  suffering 
country  of  Belgium  has  had  to  submit  to 
intermittent  foreign  occupation.  They  can 
never  forget  the  battles  that  ravaged  Flanders 
fields  and  raged  through  the  hills  and  for- 
ests of  the  Ardennes.  Curiously  enough, 
among  themselves,  the  Belgians  differ  wide- 
ly— the  Flemish  fisherman  is  as  different 
from  the  Walloon  coal  miner  as  the  Brussels 
banker  from  a  stevedore  at  Antwerp — yet,  in 
a  national  crisis  they  act  as  one.  For  19  cen- 
turies Belgium  had  to  struggle  with  outside 
forces  who  tried  to  split  up  or  control  the 
country  and  finally  gained  her  independence 
from  the  Dutch  only  in  1830 

That  Independence  is  as  dear  to  them 
as  the  freedom  we  Americans  know,  and  this 
IS  the  reason  why  there  Is  no  doubt  in  the 
people's  mind  that  to  protect  or  regain  this 
freedom  they  must  fight  at  all  cost.  Should 
you  ever  see  a  foreign  flag  covering  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  your  homeland,  you  would 
know  then  a  feeling  which  can  be  only  de- 
scribed as  the  bitter  taste  of  defeat. 

May  I  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  and 
share  with  you  this  heart-breaking  experi- 
ence— the  stage  is  all  set,  and  you  and  I  are 
the  stars.  A  small  country,  Belgium,  the  date 
May  10.  1940 — a  beautiful  spring  morning  .  .  . 

Its  a  peaceful  spring  morning,  the  sun  Is 
shining,  the  birds  are  singing  and  your  heart 
Is  young. 

You  look  at  the  blue  sky.  and  suddenly  dis- 
belief grips  at  your  soul.  This  Is  not  a  cloud, 
and  those  are  not  birds.  The  horizon  is  filled 
with  roaring  planes  and  these  pi^s  of  smoke 
are  shells  and  bombs  .  .  .  and  you  stand  there 
motionless,  a  little  girl  yet,  watching  your 
father,  tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  re- 
peating over  and  over  again,  "C'est  la  guerre," 
"Were  at  war."  The  shrill  noise  of  the  slrena 
tears  the  air  People  begin  to  run  and  scream 
as  you  watch,  paralyzed,  the  housee  around 
you  turn  to  ruins  and  then  you,  too.  begin 
to  run  anywhere,  anyplace,  to  hide  until 
the  awful  threat  Is  over  .  .  .  The  days  go  by, 
the  soldiers  are  fighting  valiantly:  a  smaU 
army  in  a  small  country,  against  a  weU  pre- 
pared aggressor:  they  suffer  and  they  die, 
there  is  no  escape,  and  ten  days  later  over 
the  radio  the  voice  of  the  king,  shaking  and 
filled  with  sorrow  tells  you:  "I  have  sur- 
rendered our  country  to  the  enemy  to  avoid 
unnecessary  massacre  of  our  troops;  may  God 
give  us  the  strength." 

That  evening,  huddled  with  your  family 
behind  the  heavy  draperies,  you  watch  Hit- 
ler's army  march  down  In  triumph  through 
the  streets  of  your  city  and  once  again  your 
father  crlee  .  .  .  "What  did  be  fight  for  Just 
20  years  ago."  The  streets  are  deserted  for 
a  conquered  people  are  weeping  behind  closed 


doors  and  each  enemy  step  Is  a  step  crushing 

your  heart. 

And  a  new  feeling,  a  bitter  feeling  seeps 
Into  your  heart — hate  for  the  Invaders — for 
one's  love  for  one's  country  Is  not  measured 
by  Its  size  but  by  the  pride  of  Its  people— 
the  bitter  taste  of  defeat  is  yours  for  a  long 
time. 

Days,  weeks  go  by,  you  adjust  for  there  is 
no  other  choice,  to  the  dictatorship,  but  you 
never  accept  It. 

Hunger,  misery,  threats,  torture  are  part 
of  your  people's  life  now.  but  because  their 
soul  Is  Invincible  as  long  as  they  believe, 
you  and  thousands  of  others  begin  to  fight 
back,  to  avenge  your  country  in  many  small 
ways.  The  principle  Is  to  get  at  the  nerve 
center  of  the  enemy,  to  destroy  his  confi- 
dence, to  keep  him  worried  and  harassed.  You 
are  no  longer  a  child,  war  made  you  grow  up 
In  a  hurry. 

Strangely  enough,  as  you  find  yourself  and 
your  country  robbed  of  its  freedom,  you  be- 
come better  acqu:ilnied  with  a  feeling  you 
often  ignored  because  it  was  e:isler.  Tlie 
realization  that  you  care  a  great  deal  for  your 
people  and  what  happens  to  them  Gone  are 
the  small,  petty  internal  attitudes  or  Ideas, 
now  there  is  only  one  nation  united  because 
It  l.s  fighting  the  same  enemy  The  quiet,  dull 
life  some  of  the  Belgians  led  before  the  inva- 
sion no  longer  exist.<;  Now  the  meek  find  the 
cour.'ige  to  speak  up.  the  old  the  desire  to 
fight  regardless  (  f  tlie  danger,  the  rich  share 
his  wealth  with  the  poor — Uie  miracle  of 
unity  among  a  people  in  chains  has  bee;un. 
A  wonderful  organization  "the  underground 
comes  u>  life,  made  of  people  in  love  with 
their  country  Thpre  is  no  glamour,  no  recog- 
nition and  they  die  silently  but  not  in  vain. 
The  rulers  react  to  all  your  efforts  by  more 
threats,  more  punishment:  one  morning  you 
go  to  school  and  voiir  teacher  is  absent.  What 
has  she  done:  Deported  to  the  slave  camp 
for  conspiracy  against  the  III  Reich.  You 
pass  by  the  rectory  and  a  note  on  the  door, 
signed  by  a  German  official.  Informs  you  that 
the  priest  is  no  longer  there:  his  crime?  Con- 
spiracy against  the  enemy 

Persecution  spreads  out  One  morning  a 
German  truck  stops  in  front  of  your  neigh- 
bors  house  They  are  taken  away  at  gun- 
point, despite  their  protests  and  their  tears 
You  never  see  them  again.  Their  crime?  The 
worst  of  all:  they  are  Hebrews.  And  sud- 
denly, all  over  the  city,  thousands  of  yellow 
stars  begin  to  bloom,  the  Star  of  David  worn 
on  a  coat  sleeve  or  a  dress,  and  which  brand 
the  wearer  as  someone  not  entitled  to  any 
consideration  or  decent  treatment  and  later 
on  to  be  herded  just  like  cattle  In  concen- 
tration camps.  They  walk  around,  silent  but 
proud:  martyrs,  refusing  to  give  up  their  citi- 
zenship and  fighting  back  in  a  most  power- 
ful manner  through  their  example. 

At  first  you  are  horrified,  then  you  begin 
to  learn  not  to  show  your  emotions  for  it 
does  not  help.  Families  are  torn  apart,  all 
young  men  are  to  report  for  "volunteer  work  " 
and  your  mother  says  goodbye  to  her  son 
and  you  to  your  brother.  You  again  taste  the 
bitter  pain  and  the  hate  and  you  change, 
you  become  more  Independent,  more  defllant, 
and  you  cannot  stand  Idle  and  let  the  op- 
pressor destroy  your  soul.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  young  people  who  give  more,  they 
give  their  life  and  It  Is  an  endless,  silent 
struggle  between  the  oppressed  and  oppres- 
sor. 

With  the  loss  of  your  freedom  come  a 
thousand  humiliations  and  frustrations.  You 
watch  the  little  children  and  the  old  people 
fight  for  the  garbage  some  others  luckier 
have  discarded.  You  see  them  struggle  over 
a  piece  of  cloth,  coal  or  wood,  over  a  moldy 
crust  of  bread.  You  know  a  hundred  times 
the  angry  disappointment  of  reaching  the 
end  of  the  long  waiting  line  in  the  grocery 
store  and  be  told  "Sorry,  there  is  no  more  " 
You  wonder  how  pyeople  can  exist  on  one 
egg.  one  pint  of  milk,  and  one  loaf  of  bread 
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a  week,  but  they  live  on  more  than  that— 
they  live  on  hope. 

After  four  long  years,  one  sununer  day  it 
is  over,  vou  are  free.  You  forget  your  hate 
and  yoiu-  sorrow,  but  you  never  forget  the 
value  and  the  price  of  freedom. 

The  curtain  falls  on  the  spectacle  of  a 
nation  screaming  with  joy,  overwhelmed  by 
the  breathtaking  awareness  of  regained  free- 
dom ^.  ., 

Act  11  Its  Christmas  1946.  A  ship  sails 
away  from  the  French  shore  carrying  aboard 
a  young  woman  filled  with  hope  and  good 
will  to  a  new  country  and  a  new  home.  A 
panic  seizes  her  because  she  suddenly  re- 
alizes that  this  may  be  more  of  a  challenge 
than  she  expected  and  while  her  heart  Is 
torn  between  two  loves,  the  one  she  leaves 
behind  and  the  one  awaiting  her,  she  tells 
herself  that  America  is  really  what,  she  be- 
lieves It  is.  beautiful,  rewarding  to  those  who 
trv  hard,  and  above  all.  free. 

Trulv  there  have  been  many  rewards  for 
her  A  new  home,  new  friends,  and  above 
all  the  time  when  she.  too.  after  four  years_ 
places  her  hand  over  her  heart  and  says  "I 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  "  Believe  me.  she  fully  un- 
derstood that  this  was  a  privilege,  some- 
thing to  be  earned  and  to  be  proud  of  Truly, 
she  lust  did  not  take,  she  gave  in  return 
the  first  20  vears  of  her  life  to  become  some- 
one new.  She  also  learned  one  thing— there 
IS  onlv  one  wav  to  salute  that  flag,  by  stand- 
ing right  behind  it.  umted!  This  Is  for  her 
the   happv  ending  of   the  second  act. 

Act  III' I  present  to  you  now  the  American 
of  todav.  with  his  heritage  and  a  privilege 
acquired  just  by  being  born  After  20  years 
in  this  country.  I  marvel  at  its  richness,  its 
people  and  the  life  that  is  theirs.  Most  of  all. 
I  have  become  more  aware  of  the  important 
role  America  plavs  in  the  world.  Twenty-five 
vears  ago  Europe  looked  at  the  United  States 
"in  .1  protective,  big-sister  like  manner.  The 
.American  w.is  then  a  symbol  of  excentrlclty, 
exuberance,  youth  and  above  all  wealth.  This 
picture  was  created  by  the  papers,  films  and 
books  presented  to  the  European  public.  As  a 
vnung  nation  the  United  States'  views  and 
ideas  were  different  and  more  daring  thari 
those  of  the  Old  World.  Do  we  not  marvel 
now  at  the  audacity  of  todays  youth?  It  is 
part  of  his  life  for  only  years  of  experience 
bring  on  wisdom,  patience  and  serenity. 

Tcxlav  America  is  the  leader  in  the  world 
and  to 'carry  on  this  role  implies  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities because  other  nations  are 
watching  us,  prompt  to  give  advice  or  to 
criticize  but  seldom  to  take  action. 

As  human  beings  we  criticize,  worship, 
build  up  or  destroy  something  or  someone 
everv  day  We  complain  forgetting  the  rich- 
ness" and  greatness  of  this  country,  its  pros- 
perity and  its  role  in  the  world.  We  have  lost 
sight'  of  ite  true  gift,  the  freedom  that  Is 
ours— yet  the  best  things  in  life  are  not  free, 
thev  must  be  guarded,  not  only  through  good 
will'  and  appreciation,  but  through  sacrifice 
if  necessary.  ^      ir 

There  has  been  more  wars,  the  Korean 
War  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  and  we  should 
worry  because  it  seems  it  is  always  some- 
body else's  war.  Oh.  I  know,  it  Is  not  e*Ey 
to  ask  a  mother  to  give  her  son,  or  a  father 
to  leave  his  family,  but  how  would  we  feel 
if  they  were  taken  away  at  gunpoint  and  put 
to  work  against  their  country?  It  Is  only 
when  we  have  lost  a  good  thing  that  we  real- 
ize its  value.  And  to  the  people  who  protest, 
who  defy  the  authorities.  I  would  like  to  say 
"Don't  you  know  that  by  yotu-  actions  you  are 
destroying  the  symbol  for  which  America 
stands?  The  freedom  everyone  dreams  of, 
needs  and  wants?  For  If  we  someday  can 
find  one  good  excuse  why  we  should  not  fight 
for  our  freedom  or  our  country,  I  hope  we 
are  ashamed  of  It."  To  avoid  one's  duty  In 
any  way  Is  to  make  oneself  available  to  the 
worst  thing  of  all,  "failure. "  Fifty  years  ago 
Congress  voted  to  declare  war  on  one  country 
CXV 2211— Part  26 
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and  the  lives  of  Americans  were  abruptly 
changed  We  are  no  longer  on  the  sidelines 
and  the  words  of  a  president  are  still  ringing 
in  our  ears.  "The  world  must  be  made  safe 
for  democracy." 

Today  we  are  still  fighting  and  are  trying 
to  make  a  reality  of  these  words.  There  Is 
a  terrible  price  to  pay  for  peace,  and  as  we 
watch  with  anguish  and  sorrow  the  American 
flag  being  burned  by  a  foolish  nation  and 
our  government  harassed  and  humiliated 
wherever  It  Is  represented,  we  cannot  help 
but  wonder  how  short  men's  gratitude  Is  and 
how  much  more  we  have  to  give 

The  answer  Is  there,  simple,  real  and  cold. 
As  much  as  we  are  willing  to  give  for  we  owe 
something  to  those  who  gave  everything  50 
years  ago.  25  years  ago.  and  this  very  day. 
We  cannot  avoid  It  unless  we  are  falling  and 
to  avoid  this  failure  and  to  keep  our  role  re- 
quires the  united  effort  of  a  whole  nation. 
Each  of  us  must  contribute  In  small  ways 
perhaps,  to  the  completion  and  perfection 
of  the  picture.  A  citizen  Is  a  vital  part  of  a 
nation  if  he  or  she  does  a  good  job.  Granted! 
It  is  a  rather  obscure  role.  We  do  not  receive 
dally  thanks  for  being  honest,  for  observing 
the  law.  welcoming  a  neighbor  or  forgiving 
one  who  hurts  us.  yet  all  these  actions  con- 
tribute to  the  betterment  of  our  country. 

Because  for  some  of  us  the  task  is  partly 
done,  we  must  turn  to  the  young  people  hop- 
ing that  they,  in  time,  will  preserve,  protect 
and  very  likely  improve  our  policies  and  our 
life,  for  :'ny  human  machinery  can  always 
stand  some  improvement.  Yet.  how  c.m  we 
be  sure  the  new  generation  is  prepared  if  we 
fall  to  teach  them 

Education  begins  at  home  F^om  the  mo- 
ment a  child  is  born  he  t>ears  a  responsibility 
and  those  who  train  him  will  ?lthcr  con- 
tribute to  his  success  or  his  failure.  To  teach 
a  child  to  accept  a  sacrifice,  to  put  forth  .^n 
effort  to  reach  a  goal,  to  study  to  acquire 
knowledge,  to  respect  others  and  ".heir  life  or 
their  decisions,  those  are  the  cssent'als  of 
citizenship. 

A  real  citizen  is  a  free  man  who  willingly 
accepts  a  certain  amount  of  control.  For 
without  control  each  man  becomes  his  own 
government  and  his  own  judge,  and  this 
means  chaos  The  right  to  dissent  is  our 
privilege:  to  abuse  that  right  Is  to  seek  self- 
destruction  by  undermining  the  root  of  this 
country,  unity  among  its  people. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  third  act  for  we  are 
part  of  it  now  There  is  one  thing  to  remem- 
ber, "We  only  walk  once  across  the  stage  of 
our  life.  Let"  us   be  sure   we  play  our  part 

well." 

Perhaps  you  have  a  question,  "What  is  ex- 
pected out  of  me?  Speeches?  Fights?  Blood?" 
The  answer  Is  simple  and  reaJ. 

You  represent  "The  Best"  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  to  us  the  older  generation.  It  is 
true  that  perhaps  we  forget  to  say  thank  you 
to  you  for  the  good  things  you  are  doing  and 
lor  your  genuine  Interest  In  your  country  and 
your  life  and  at  times,  you  must  feel  mis- 
understood or  overlooked,  yet,  you  are  the 
future  of  America. 

I  am  standing  here  before  you.  not  to  ask 
you  to  feel  sorry  for  what  happened  years  ago 
or  even  yesterday  somewhere  else,  but  to 
r-mind  vou  that  the  turmoil  In  the  world 
today  is' a  cry  for  help.  That  tomorrow  be- 
longs to  you.  our  new  generation,  and  we 
hope  you  will  Join  the  ranks  of  those  who 
care,  and  understand  as  matured  men  and 
women  the  responsibilities  awaiting  you. 

I  could  not  find  a  better  way  to  end  to- 
night's story  than  by  reading  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  the  siunmer  of  1966  by  one  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  all  time  track  stars, 
cuff  Cushman.  an  Air  Force  Captain  at  the 
time  he  was  reported  missing  In  action  in 
■Viet  Nam  since  the  fall  of  1966. 

The  43rd  annual  Kansas  Relays  were  dedi- 
cated to  him  m  recognition  of  his  outstand- 
ing attitude  not  only  In  sports  but  In  life. 

Perhaps  you  will  recall  that  In  1964,  Cush- 


man  attempted  to  qualify  for  the  Olympic 
Games  at  Rome  He  hit  a  hurdle,  sprawled 
on  the  track,  and  missed  his  goal. 

And  so  he  wrote  this  open  letter  to  the 
youth  of  today: 

You  watched  me  He  on  the  track  In  a 
heap  of  skinned  elbows,  bruised  hips,  torn 
knees,  and  injured  pride,  unsuccessful  In 
my  attempt  to  make  the  Olympic  te»m  for 
the  second  time.  In  a  spUt  second  all  the 
many  years  of  training,  pain,  sweat,  blisters 
and  agony  of  running  were  simply  wiped  out. 
I  tried!  I  would  much  rather  fall  knowing 
I  had  put  forth  an  honest  effort  than  never 
to  have  tried  at  all. 

"Let  me  tell  you  something  about  your- 
selves. You  are  taller  and  heavier  than  any 
past  generation  in  this  cotmtry.  You  are 
spending  more  money,  enjoying  more  cars 
than  ever  before,  yet  many  of  you  are  very 
unhappy.  Some  of  you  have  never  known 
the  satisfaction  of  doing  yotu  best  in  sports, 
in  class,  the  wonderful  feeling  of  completing 
a  job.  any  Job,  and  looking  back  on  it  know- 
ing that  you  have  done  yotir  best,  so: 

"I  dare  you  to  not  wilt  under  the  com- 
ments of  your  so-called  friends.  I  dare  you 
to  clean  up  your  language  I  dare  you  to 
honor  your  mother  and  father  I  dare  you  to 
go  to  church  without  having  to  be  com- 
pelled to  go  by  your  parents  I  dare  you  to 
read  a  book  that  Is  not  required  in  school. 
I  dare  vou  to  look  up  at  the  ^tars.  not  down 
at  the  'mud  There  is  plenty  of  room  at  the 
top,  but  no  room  for  anyone  to  sit  down. 

"You   may   be  surprised   at   what  you   can 
achieve  with  sincere  effort.  So  get  up.  pick 
the  cinders  out  of  your  wounds  and  take  one 
more  step. 
■I  dare  vou! 

"Cliff  Cushman." 

My  name  does  not  matter,  it  will  be  for- 
gotten within  a  few  hours,  but  one  must 
remain — "Mv  name  Is  America  and  my 
blood  is  made  of  10.000  drops  of  others'  blood. 
And.  if  at  times  I  weep- at  the  sight  of  my 
children,  their  strikes,  their  frustrations,  and 
their  anger.  I  then  seek  comfort  into  those 
who  abide  by  my  laws,  at  the  cost  of  personal 
sacrifice,  and  tlien  I  know  without  a  doubt, 
that  I  will  remain  forever  the  United  States 
of  America,  for  you  see.  my  strength  stems 
from  my  people's  loyalty." 


THE  RULE  OF  LAW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  all 
of  us  in  the  Chamber  are  aware,  this 
Nation  was  founded  on  the  rule  of  law. 
Our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  at- 
test to  this  fact.  The  rule  of  law  gives 
our  Nation  a  structure,  a  foundation,  on 
which  to  stand.  Without  the  rule  of 
law,  individuals  would  be  set  adrift, 
unable  to  protect  themselves  against  in- 
justice, unable  to  find  recourse  against 
deprivations. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  December  of  1948. 
acknowledged  the  importajice  of  the  rule 
of  law  in  its  Preamble.  The  third  para- 
graph of  this  Preamble  stated: 

Whereas  it  is  essential,  if  man  is  not  to 
be  compelled  to  have  recourse,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, to  rebellion  against  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, that  human  rights  should  be  pro- 
tected by  the  rule  of  law. 

As  is  quite  evident,  the  human  rights 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
protected  in  our  Bill  of  Rights.  No  other 
nation  in  the  world  can  match  ours  for 
the  rights  that  we  guarantee  to  pur  own 
people  This  is  not  to  imply  that  we  have 
always  measured  up  to  our  lofty  rule  of 
law    The  deprivations  and  inhumanity 
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that  our  Negrg  population  have  endured 
throughout  the  years  in  this  country  at- 
test to  this  discouraging  fact.  However, 
the  insurance  of  our  human  rights  are 
on  the  boolcs.  We  need  but  to  enforce 
them  to  the  fullest  extent  to  turn  theory 
into  practice. 

But  what  about  an  international  rule 
of  law  that  would  protect  all  mankind 
against  injustice  and  the  denial  of  the 
basic  rights  that  we  consider  to  be  the 
birthright  of  all  free  men?  Should  not 
this  Nation  atteanpt  to  extend  to  others 
the  same  basic  rights  through  the  rule 
of  law  that  we  consider  so  integral  to  our 
understandmg  of  human  right  ?  I  thinic 
the  answer  to  these  questions  is  "Yes." 

Human  rights  should  be  protected  by 
the  rule  of  law  not  only  on  the  national 
level,  but  on  the  international  level.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  international  laws 
should  be  established  that  would  impinge 
on  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  na- 
tions in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  gov- 
ernment. But  this  is  to  say  that  human 
rights  should  be  protected  for  all  man- 
kind by  .international  law  against  the 
tyranny^and  oppression  of  totalitarian 
regimes.  And.  I  miglit  add.  occasionally 
we  may  find  the  international  rule  of 
law  on  human  rights  applied  to  those 
nations  that  affirm  democratic  princi- 
ples, but  who  may  have  "strayed  from 
the  path"  in  upholding  these  rights. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  again 
strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Political 
Rights  for  Women,  on  Forced  Labor,  and 
on  Genocide.  These  conventions,  which 
affirm  many  of  the  most  basic  human 
rights,  would  advance  the  day  when  all 
men  could  look  to  an  international  rule 
of  law  to  protect  themselves  against 
injustice. 


ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR  JOINS  FIGHT 
AGAINST  SMUT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  very  much  pleased  to  report  that 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star  of  Tucson  has  en- 
dorsed the  efforts  of  those  of  us  who 
are  seeking  to  attack  tiie  problem  of 
obscenity  in  the  mails. 

The  Star  has  printed  an  in-depth  edi- 
torial strongly  supportmg  the  enactment 
of  new  laws  to  control  the  dissemination 
of  indecent  materials  in  the  mails  and 
channels  of  interstate  commerce,  to 
which  I  invite  the  Senate's  attention. 
I  am  certain  that  the  participation  of 
this  major  newspaper  will  enhance  the 
movement  against  smut  mail. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  of  November  18. 
1969.  entitled  "U.S.  Attack  on  Smut"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

us    Attack  on  Smut 

Sen  Barry  Cloklwater  deserves  the  .strong- 
est .support  he  can  be  given  In  hl.s  efforts 
to  protect  children  from  an  ever-Increasing 
outpouring  of  obscenity  in  the  malls. 

One  hundred  million  Americans  c.^n't  be 
wrong,  and  they  are  dissatisfied  with  e.xist- 
ing  pt>stal  laws  against  obscenity 

There  has  been  an  outcry  from  Tucson 
parents  whose  children  receive  tilth  through 
the  mail  they  did  not  seek,  and  do  net 
want 


The  mall  originates  with  15  or  20  large 
firms  who  now  have  sales  running  Into  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually 

A  bill  Croldwater  has  introduced  Into  the 
Senate,  and  a  similar  Hou.se  bill,  are  aimed 
at  protecting  children  and  not  stopping  the 
flow  of  filthy  pictures,  movies,  magazines 
and  bofiks  to  adults  who  want  them 

The  Arizona  senator  is  convinced  Congress 
has  the  oonstltutional  power  to  enact  a 
strong  new  law  to  re.strlc;  the  distribution  of 
material  obscene  to  minors 

There  are  35  million  children  under  18  in 
the  US  Goldwater  believes  exposure  to 
}X>rno^raphlc  material  Is  harmful  to  them 

Goldwater  would  force  commercial  dealers 
to  take  rea.sfinable  precautions  to  keep  their 
trash  out  of  the  hands  of  children 

"What  we  could  do."  lie  .says.  "Is  put  the 
.smut  merchant  at  his  own  rl.sk  on  the  ques- 
tion of  age  whenever  he  fails  to  have  profes- 
siiinal  a.ssiiraiice  that  the  addressee  Is  an 
adult  Under  my  prop;>.sal  tlie  dealer  in  smut 
would  be  required  to  show  he  has  taken  all 
reasonable  precautions  to  learn  the  age  of 
the  addressee  " 

Ooldwater  al.so  would  expand  the  .scope  of 
criminal  provisions  The  only  per.son  covered 
by  the  House  bill  seems  t-o  be  the  one  who 
dep  )sits  the  matter  in  the  mall  The  senator 
feels  the  producer  of  the  obscene  material 
might  evade  the  penalties  of  the  law  by  hir- 
ing an  indeiiendent  distributor  to  maJl  his 
product  Goldwater  would  apply  criminal 
sanctions  to  persons  pnxluclng  pornography, 
knowinK   it    will   be  s*nt   through   the   malls. 

The  bill  al.so  protects  adults  who  have  said 
they  don't  want  the  offerings. 

One  of  the  outcries  against  publishing  and 
maillnt;  .smut  has  been  that  Uie  law  might  be 
twisted  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  the 
pre.s,s  Readers  may  have  noted  tliat  the  Bible 
recent! y  was  the  siibject  of  a  smut  attack, 
apparently  to  draw  publicity  to  an  Individual 
who  is  an  enemy  of  restrictions  on  pornog- 
raphy In  most  instances  relating  to  any  '.aw, 
it  Is  not  so  much  the  law  itself  but  its  appli- 
cation that  counts  That  Idea  stems  back  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  at  least 


ELECTORAL  REFORM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  very  thoughtful 
editorial  written  by  Rufus  Gosnell,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Small  Business 
Association,  and  published  in  the  Octo- 
ber-November 1969  edition  of  the  Small 
Busine.ss  Bulletin,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Gosnell  correctly  points  out  that 
the  time  to  act  on  direct  popular  elec- 
tion is  now. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Electoral   Reform 
(By  Rufus  W.  Gosnell) 

"It  Is  not  only  the  unit  vole  for  the  Pres- 
idency we  are  talking  about,  but  a  whole 
solar  system  of  governmental  power.  " 

So  spoke  Senator  John  F  Kennedy  In  a 
1956  Senate  debate  on  electoral  college  re- 
form. He  did  not  know  then  that  four  years 
later  he  would  become  President  with  62 
percent  of  the  electoral  vote  but  with  only 
the  slimmest  popular  vot«  margin,  50.08  per- 
cent In  1912  Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected 
President  with  82  percent  of  the  Electoral 
College  vote  but  only  42  percent  of  the 
popular  vote 

NSB  has  long  supported  efforts  to  abolish 
the  winner-take-all  system  under  which,  as 
an  American  Bar  Association  report  has 
p>olnted  out,  It  Is  theoretically  possible  for  a 
candidate  with  a  popular  majority  In  U 
large  stales  and  one  small  stale  to  become 
President  through    the  present  system  with 


only  25  percent  of  the  national  popular  vote. 
In  fact.  14  "minority"  Presidents  have  as- 
sumed the  office  wltii  less  than  half  of  the 
popular  votes  cast,  and  3  of  them  actually 
received  fewer  votes  than  their  major  op- 
ponents 

On  September  18  change  came  a  long  step 
closer  when  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  339  to  70 — 49  more 
than  the  two-thirds  majority  needed — ap- 
proved what  may  become  the  26th  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  providing  for  direct  presidential 
elections. 

The  ball  has  been  thrown  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  After  action  by  the 
whole  Senate,  then  there  must  be  ratifica- 
tion by  38  state  legislatures,  usually  a  tlme- 
consunilng  process,  although  the  21st 
Amendment  repealing  prohibition  went 
through  in  1933  in  only  ten  months 

Stymied  for  years  by  public  apathy  and 
the  inability  of  proponents  of  change  to 
decide  on  what  the  change  should  be.  elec- 
toral college  reform  wa.s  stimulated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  of  Baker  v  Carr  In 
Tennessee's  districting  case,  and  in  1963 
against  Georgia's  county  unit  rule  in  state 
elections-  a  parallel  wlnner-takes-all  system. 
In  1964  the  National  Small  Business  Associa- 
tion's General  Counsel  John  A.  Gasnell  met 
with  a  number  of  people,  including  Attorney 
General  David  P  Buckson  of  Delaware,  who 
in  1966  brought  a  Supreme  Court  suit  in 
behalf  of  his  state  against  "each  of  the  other 
states  of  the  Union,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia" challenging  constitutionality  of  the 
"state  unit-vote  system,"  although  recogniz- 
ing that  "ultimate  correction  .  .  may  best 
be  achieved  by  Constitutional  Amendment   ' 

NSB  provided  funds  for  research  and 
printing  of  the  brief,  in  whose  drafting  Mr. 
Gosnell  was  a  major  participant  and  offi- 
cially "of  counsel  "  Although  the  Supreme 
Court  declined  to  hear  the  suit,  the  brief 
speeded  the  development  of  the  new  amend- 
ment in  what  one  commentator  called  a 
"well  reasoned  plea  (which)  will  stand  out  as 
a  landmark  in  our  Constitutional  history.  " 

Now  there  are  signs  that  the  NSB  effort 
in  the  public  Interest  has  the  kind  of  sup- 
port which  may  carry  the  day.  President 
Nixon  Is  for  the  change.  A  Gallup  poll  shows 
that  81'"  of  the  people  are  In  favor,  with 
only  12';  opposed.  Senator  Robert  P.  Grlffln 
(R-Mlch  )  polled  4.000  state  legislators  from 
27  mostly  small  states,  which  .some  have  ar- 
gued would  oppose  direct  election  of  the 
President.  TTiose  replying  support  the  popu- 
lar vote  constitutional  amendment  In  25  of 
the  27  states 

The  next  step  is  action  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  NSB  members  can  support 
our  long  efforts  for  Justice  to  all  voters  by 
writing  to  their  own  Senators  in  terms  of 
strong  support  of  the  direct  election  process, 
a  change  now  strongly  favored  by  President 
Nixon  and  his  Administration. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  ACTION 
ON  MINE  SAFETY 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  legislation  re- 
mains an  urgent  national  priority.  Con- 
gress has  come  far  to  meeting  the  na- 
tional imperative  given  to  it.  But.  Con- 
gress must  now  finish  this  task  and  send 
to  the  President  a  strong  coal  mine 
healtli  and  safety  bill,  a  health  and  safety 
bill  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  Ameri- 
ca's coal  miners. 

Today  is  a  fitting  day  to  discuss  this 
question.  For  today.  1  year  ago.  occurred 
the  traged>'  of  the  Farmington.  W.  Va., 
mine  disaster,  where  78  men  were  killed. 
Seventy-six  of  those  men  remain  en- 
tombed in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  luider 
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a  small  community  in  the  hills  of  north- 
em  West  'Virginia. 

We  of  the  Senate  can  be  proud  of  the 
work  we  have  done  to  date.  We  con- 
sidered and  passed  unanimously  a  strong 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  bill.  So  too, 
did  the  House.  Now  it  remains  for  us  to 
reconcile  the  differences  which  exist  and 
to  bring  back  for  final  passage  a  strong 
and  effective  bill,  which  we  can  and  must 
do,  and  send  to  the  President  for  his 
signature. 

I  know  that  to  us  a  day  or  a  week,  or 
even  a  month,  means  little.  For  us  here 
in  the  safety  and  the  comfort  of  the 
Chamber  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
does  not  seem  so  pressing.  Yet  the  ur- 
gency is  in  fact  dictated  by  the  chilling 
reality  that  every  day  that  passes  with- 
out an  effective  health  and  safety  regu- 
lation increases  the  possibility  of  other 
Farmingtons  and  increases  the  potential 
for  death,  for  injury,  and  for  disease  in 
America's  coal  mines.  Therefore,  it  is  im- 
perative and  it  is  vital  for  the  conferees 
now  considering  the  bill  to  reconcile  the 
differences  and  bring  the  finished  prod- 
uct to  us  so  that  we  may  pass  it  and  send 
it  on  to  the  President  for  its  ultimate 
enactment. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE STRIKES  A  BLOW  AT  THE 
GRAIN  SORGHUM  FARMERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  shocked  to  learn  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  decision  to  call  the  reseal 
loans  on  the  1967  and  1968  crops  of  grain 
sorghum  presently  in  commercial  stor- 
age. This  action,  which  would  be  effective 
on  Januar>-  15.  1970,  will  deal  a  devastat- 
ing blow  to  grain  sorghum  producers 
throughout  the  countiT-  The  result  of 
this  decision  will  be  be  to  depress  the 
prices  of  grain  sorghum  and  put  profits 
into  the  pockets  of  the  processors  and 
shippers  at  the  farmers'  expense. 

The  reseal  loan  program  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  what  can  be  done  for  our 
Nation  through  sound  supply  manage- 
ment of  agricultural  products.  The  reseal 
proeram  is  designed  specifically  to  insure 
the  grain  sorghum  producers  a  sound 
and  stable  market  during  the  years  when 
production  exceeds  demand.  Under  this 
program,  the  farmer  is  allowed  to  store 
his  excess  production  and  his  price-sup- 
port loan  is  extended  beyond  its  matu- 
rity date.  This  assures  the  farmer  that 
the  price  for  grain  sorghtun  will  not  be 
driven  down  in  years  in  which  there  is  a 
bumper  crop. 

Mr.  President,  the  reseal  program  is 
a  .sound  and  sensible  approach  to  obtain- 
ing a  healthy  agriculture  economy.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  a  program  that  is  working 
as  evidenced  by  the  general  strengthen- 
ing in  grain  sorghum  prices  during  the 
past  year. 

Now,  the  good  work  of  reseal  programs 
is  in  danger  of  being  wiped  out  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  premature 
and  ill-advised  decision  to  call  these  re- 
seal loans.  If  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture goes  through  with  its  plan,  it 
will  cause  approximately  13.1  million 
hundredweight  of  grain  sorghum  to  be 
dumped  into  the  market.  Needless  to  say, 
this  will  cause  grain  sorghum  prices  to 
drop  severely. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  at- 
tempts to  justify  this  action  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  Japanese  grain  sorghum  market. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  smokescreen  be- 
hind which  to  hide  the  real  motive, 
which  is  to  suppress  farm  prices. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  1930s  our 
Government  lias  actively  attempted  to 
find  ways  to  assure  our  farmers  of  a  fair 
profit  for  their  labor.  Some  of  our  ap- 
proaches to  this  important  problem  have 
succeeded  and  others  have  failed.  By 
calling  these  reseal  loans,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  be  undoing  a  success- 
ful program  and  taking  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  farmers  and  putting  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  big  processors  and 
shippers.  As  the  senior  Senator  from  the 
major  grain  sorghum-producing  State  in 
the  Nation.  I  call  on  Secretary  Hardin  to 
reverse  this  decision.  If  he  does  not  re- 
call it,  the  grain  sorghum  farmers  face 
disaster.  The  order  means  a  loss  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  grain  sorghum 
growers. 

PRESIDENT'S       VIETNAM       POLICY 
PRAISED  BY  POPE  PAUL  VI 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  New- 
York  Times  of  November  17.  1969.  con- 
tains an  article  that  should  be'  of  interest 
to  all  Americans  concerned  about  the 
tragic  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  article  relates  that  Pope  Paul  VI 
has  commended  President  Nixon's  an- 
nounced plans  for  ending  the  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pontiff  Applauds  Nixok  on  Vietnam — Im- 
plies Repltjiation  of  Calls  for  Immediate 
Pttllout 

(By  Robert  C.  Doty) 

Rome,  November  17.— Pope  Paul  VI  ap- 
plauded today  President  Nixon's  expressed 
resolve  to  end  the  Vietnam  was  by  "a  well 
mediated  and  responsible  procedure"  safe- 
guarding the  Vietnamese  people's  right  to 
self-determination. 

The  Pontiff  made  what  appeared  to  be  an 
endorsement  of  the  President's  policy  and  an 
implied  repudiation  of  the  demands  for  im- 
mediate withdrawal  by  American  demon- 
strators at  an  audience  with  five  American 
governors. 

The  Pope  said  he  had  followed  with  great 
interest  the  "widespread  manifestation"  of 
desire  in  the  United  Stales  for  a  speedy  end 
to  the  Vietnam  war.  a  "fervent  wish'"  of  his 
own  He  noted  with  satisfaction  that  this 
was  also  the  resolve  "of  your  illustrious  Presi- 
dent." 

RIGHT    MODE    IS    STRESSED 

He  continued:  "Nonetheless,  we  also  un- 
derstand that  the  right  mode  of  ending  the 
conflict  demands.  In  the  present  circum- 
stances, a  well-mediated  and  responsible 
procedure,  not  only  to  avoid  neglectlna  inter- 
national obligations  which  honor  and  the 
necessity  of  not  betraying  the  confidence  of 
one's  allies  require  should  be  fulfilled,  but 
also  in  order  that  the  cause  and  the  ideal 
proposed  to  your  fellow  citizens,  for  which 
so  many  have  made  the  sacrifice  of  their  very 
lives,  that  Is:  helping  a  people  which  is  weak 
and  deserving  of  assistance  to  aefend  Its  right 
to  self-determination  and  to  the  free  promo- 
tion of  its  peaceful  development — that  this 
cause  and  this  Ideal  should  not  be  denied." 

The  five  governors  were  James  A.  Rhodes  of 


Ohio,  Claude  R.  Kirk  Jr.  of  Florida.  Calvin  1. 
Rampton  of  Utah.  Prank  L  Parrar  of  South 
Dakota  and  Frank  Llcht  of  Rhode  Island 
They  were  stopping  here  on  their  way  back 
to  the  United  States  after  a  study  mission 
in  Israel 

The  Pope  also  expressed  to  the  governors 
his  hope  that  the  United  States  would  "re- 
sist the  temptation  to  furnish"  developing 
countries  with  "armaments  that  menace  life 
and  securltv  " 


UNITED  NATIONS  DELEGATES  DE- 
BATE THE  PRISONER-OF-WAR 
ISSUE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr  President,  while 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and 
enforcement  of  law  and  order  is  one  of 
the  dominant  features  of  United  Nation? 
functions,  still,  one  of  the  chief  hopes  of 
the  success  of  the  organization  lies  in  the 
promotion  of  the  common  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  interests  of  the  mem- 
bers, including  assistance  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms. 

It  is  therefore  reassuring  to  know 
that  there  is  currently  being  debated  in 
committee  III,  which  deals  with  social, 
humanitarian,  and  cultural  affairs,  a 
number  of  violations  of  basic  humani- 
tarian rights  and  principles,  including 
the  prisoner-of-war  issue. 

With  the  emphatic  statement  deliv- 
ered on  November  11  by  Mrs.  Rita 
Hauser.  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion, before  the  United  Nations  Commit- 
tee of  the  General  Assembly,  together 
with  the  statements  by  delegates  from 
other  nations.  I  think  we  are  beginning 
to  make  it  clear  to  Hanoi  that  their  con- 
tinued mistreatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  can  only  result  in  worldwide  con- 
tempt for  their  atrocious  actions. 

On  September  24  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  Ambassador  Yost — see  the  Septem- 
ber 25  and  October  30  issues  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record — calling  for  United 
Nations  action  in  securing  more  humane 
treatment  for  prisoners  of  war.  Tliere- 
fore.  I  am  greatly  heartened  and  en- 
couraged that  the  United  States  has  now- 
taken  the  lead  tn  appealins  to  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  maximum  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  statement  by  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive is  reportedly  one  of  the  strongest 
denunciations  of  a  Communist  country 
the  United  States  has  delivered  in  the 
United  Nations  since  the  height  of  the 
cold  war.  Chargmg  that  Hanoi's  treat- 
ment of  POW's  was  "indeed  chilling." 
Mrs.  Hauser  called  on  the  U.N.  commit- 
tee— which  includes  all  126  member 
countries — to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
on  behalf  of  "minimum  standards  of  hu- 
man decency."  Ambassador  Hauser  also 
asked  that  they  "take  note  of"  and  "add 
their  moral  support  to"  a  resolution  on 
the  proper  treatment  of  war  captives 
passed — 114'  to  0— in  Istanbul,  during 
September,  by  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  following  my 
request  to  Secretary  Rogers  that  the 
POW  matter  be  included  on  the  commit- 
tee's agenda  at  the  Istanbul  Conference- 
see  September  17  issue  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mrs.  Hausers  November  11  re- 
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marks  before  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mittee be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing the  conclusion  of  my  statement.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  addi- 
tional statements  made  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  In  Committee  m  also  be 
printed  In  the  Record.  They  include:  A 
further  statement  by  Ambassador  Haus- 
er  made  on  November  12  in  reply  to 
assertions  by  Algeria,  Cuba,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  that  Americans  captured  by 
North  Vietnam  are  not  prisoners  of  war 
but  "war  criminals"  to  whom  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Oeneva  Convention  do  not 
apply:  and  excerpts  from  statements 
made  by  Representatives  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Australia  on  November  12  and  14 

In  the  days  that  follow,  additional 
statements  will  be  made  within  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  forums  by  delegates  from 
other  nations  on  the  POW  issue,  and 
hoipefully  the  matter  will  go  before  the 
General  Assembly  for  further  debate  and 
eventual  adoption  of  a  resolution.  I  have 
also  asked  the  Department  of  State  to 
furnish  me  with  copies  of  those  state- 
ments as'-they  become  available.  In  the 
belief  that  we  will  all  benefit  from  having 
access  to  the  text  of  these  speeches,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  deliberations  current- 
ly going  on  within  Congress  on  this  un- 
portant  issue,  I  shall  continue  to  place 
them  in  the  Record  as  I  receive  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  also  like  to 
congratulate  publicly  Ambassador  Yost 
and  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, particularly  Mrs.  Hauser.  for  a 
most  commendable  and  accurate  US. 
presentation  of  the  facts  pertaining  to 
the  issue  of  treatment  of  war  captives.  I 
am  confident  that  these  expressions  of 
US  concern,  and  equally  those  of  other 
member  nations,  will  have  a  meaning- 
ful effect  in  securing  respect  for  basic 
humanitarian  principles  which  are  guid- 
ing forces  in  the  lives  of  peoples  every- 
where, as  well  as  action  with  respect  to 
their  violation,  including  North  Viet- 
namese handling  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
the  continued  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  statement    by    Mrs.    Rita    E     Hauser.    U.S. 

Representative.   In   Committee   III.   on   the 

vioUitlon  of   human   rights  of  prisoners  of 

war.  November  11.  19691 

United  States  Mission   to  the  United 
Nations 

Mftd.im  Chairman  We  now  commence  gen- 
eral debate  iii  this  Committee  on  three  sub- 
jects of  moment  Elimination  of  all  forms  of 
racial  discrimination,  measures  to  be  taken 
against  Nazism  and  racial  intolerance,  and 
violations  of  huniiiii  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  Of  the  three,  the  violation  of  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  ap- 
pears to  my  Delegation  to  b€  singularly  Im- 
portant. Indeed.  Its  Importance  to  all  delega- 
tions is  demonstrated  by  Its  recurrence  each 
year  as  a  major  subject  of  discussion. 

This  agenda  item  makes  particular  refer- 
ence to  colonial  and  other  dependent  coun- 
tries and  territories.  My  Delegation  continues 
to  deplore  the  Inhumane  practice  of  apar- 
theid In  South  Africa  and  in  Namibia  and 
associates  Itself  with  the  effoi-ts  of  the  Inter- 
national community  seeking  p>eaceful  and 
practicable  means  for  its  elimination  as 
soon  as  possible  We  also  remain  very  con  • 
cerned  about  the  serious   violations  of   hu- 


man rights  In  other  (mrts  of  Africa.  These 
questions  are  rightfully  treated  In  many 
bodies  of  the  United  Nations.  Including  the 
Security  Council,  for  they  are  of  the  utmost 
urgency  and  gravity. 

Accordingly.  Madam  Chairman,  while  we 
recognize  fully  the  persistent  and  serious 
human  rights  violations  in  southern  Africa, 
we  are  of  the  view  that  the  Third  Commit- 
tee should  not  utilize  all  of  its  time  on  this 
aspect  of  the  subject,  so  widely  treated  else- 
where In  the  United  Nations,  lest,  by  so  do- 
ing, we  neglect  the  many  Instances  of  grave 
violations  of  human  rights  elsewhere  In  the 
world  I  wish  to  recall  that  our  agenda  Item 
itself  refers  to  "the  violation  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  ...  in  all  coun- 
triis". 

On  reading  the  hundreds  of  petitions  alleg- 
ing violations  of  human  rights  which  come 
to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  from 
sources  In  many  countries,  my  Delegation 
has  noted  the  large  number  referring  to 
violations  of  Articles  9-12  and  Article  19  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
The  latter  provides  that  "Eeveryone  has  the 
right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression," 
including  freedom  to  "seek,  receive  and  Im- 
part information  and  Ideas  through  any 
media  and  regardless  of  frontiers."  Article  9 
states  that  "No  one  shall  be  subjected  to 
arbitrary  arrest,  detention  or  exile."  Articles 
10.  11  and  12  afford  full  protection  and  due 
process  of  law  as  to  those  charged  with  a 
penal  cflense 

In  reviewing  the  1969  annual  report  of 
that  slngutar  institution.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, now  consisting  of  20  National  Sec- 
tions and  over  15.000  Individual  members, 
the  work  of  which  is  to  strengthen  all  In- 
ternational movements  supporting  human 
rights,  my  Delegation  was  very  much  struck 
by  the  fact  that  Amnesty  InternaMonal  has 
taken  up  investigation  of  casee  of  political 
prisoners  during  the  year  1968  69  In  72  coun- 
tries Included  was  my  own  country,  where 
the  status  of  conscientious  objectors  who 
have  been  Imprisoned  for  violations  of  the 
conscription  laws  has  been  looked  Into  with 
the  full  c(X)peratlon  of  my  Government. 

Newspaper  reports  and  other  media  sources 
make  perfectly  clear  to  us  that  the  right 
of  political  dissent  is  still  a  very  precarious 
one  lor  millions  of  people.  Prisons  bulge 
With  those  who  have  dared  to  criticize  or 
oppose  peaceftiUy  the  policies  of  their  gov- 
ernments, and,  alas,  many  such  prisoners 
are  brutally  ill-treated  in  violation  of  all 
standards  of  human  decency.  We  note  par- 
ticularly the  evidence  compiled  In  the  re- 
port of  The  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  of  Ex- 
perts as  to  African  territories  under  colonial 
domination,  which  documents  the  degree  to 
which  political  prisoners  have  been  brutal- 
ized In  these  areas. 

Rather  than  promote  and  encourage  open 
dissent,  many  governments  have  maintained 
power  with  a  reign  of  fear,  which  serves  to 
terrorize  the  mind  and,  eventually,  the  body 
of  those  who  disagree. 

In  the  time  available  to  me.  Madam  Chair- 
man, 1  cannot  review  all  of  these  situations 
occurring  the  world  over.  But  In  the  course 
of  this  debate,  my  Delegation  wishes  strong- 
ly to  affirm  the  Inherent  faculty  of  all  men, 
if  they  are  indeed,  as  Article  1  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  states, 
"born  free  and  equal  In  dignity  and 
rights  .  .  endowed  with  reason  and  con- 
science," to  exercise  their  basic  right  of  free- 
dom of  spirit,  mind  and  belief,  wherever 
they  may  be  located  and  whatever  may  be 
the  political  and  social  system  under  which 
they  live. 

These  rights  are  no  greater  or  smaller  in 
Africa  than  In  the  Americas,  in  Asia  than  in 
Europe.  They  belong  to  all  mankind,  and 
derive  from  man's  basic  humanity.  The  right 
to  disagree,  to  dissent,  is  perhaps  the  most 
cherished  of  all  the  political  rights  of  man. 
History    teaches   that    yesterday's   dissenters 


often  become  today's  majority,  for  through 
reasoned  dissent,  man  progresses.  If  I  may 
so  note,  my  Delegation  was  proud  to  wit- 
ness the  free  exercise  of  free  minds  across 
our  country  on  October  15th,  a  day  on  which 
many  Americans  were  able  to  express  their 
dissent  with  the  Oovernment's  policy  as 
others  were  equally  able  to  disagree  publicly 
with  the  dissenters.  We  are  grateful  for  or- 
derly and  reasonable  disagreement,  for  we 
know  that  no  country's  pwDllcles  are  so  sound 
or  so  correct  that  none  will  be  found  who 
disagree. 

Madam  Chairman,  My  Delegation  Is  also 
deeply  disturbed  at  a  most  fundamental 
violation  of  human  decency  as  to  another 
category  of  prisoners,  those  who  are  pris- 
oners of  war  protected  by  International  law. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  a  specific  situation 
involving  prisoners  which.  I  am  sure  you  will 
understand.  Is  of  particular  concern  to  my 
country.  United  States  forces  are  engaged  In 
combat  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  our  earnest  hoi>e 
that  this  conflict  will  soon  be  terminated 
and  the  task  of  rebuilding  begun.  But  many 
hundreds  of  American  soldiers,  airmen,  ma- 
rines and  naval  personnel  are  at  present 
missing  or  captured  In  Vietnam.  How  many 
of  these  men.  and  which  ones,  are  In  cap- 
tivity is  a  secret  closely  guarded  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  authorities  For  each  of 
these  men  there  is  a  wife,  a  child,  a  parent, 
who  is  concerned  with  his  fate  They  are 
subjected  to  uncertainty  and  despair  which 
grow  as  each  day  passes. 

Our  concern  In  this  matter,  expressed  here 
before  the  assemblage  of  nations,  is  human- 
itarian, not  political.  This  concern  was  suc- 
cinctly but  urgently  expressed  In  the  agoniz- 
ing question  put  by  the  many  wives  who 
have  gone  to  Paris  to  ask  the  North  Viet- 
namese delegation  to  the  Paris  talks:  please 
tell  me  if  I  am  a  wife  or  a  widow. 

There  exists  an  international  convention, 
legally  binding  upon  all  parties  concerned — 
the  Convention  on  Protection  of  Prisoners 
of  War.  concluded  at  Geneva  in  1949.  This 
Convention  applies  to  all  ca'^es  of  declared 
war  or  of  any  other  armed  conflict  which  may 
arise  between  two  or  more  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties,  even  If  the  state  of  war  Is 
not  recognized  by  one  of  them."  It  thus  binds 
the  United  States,  which  ratified  it  in  1955. 
the  Rpoublic  of  Vietnam,  whch  acceded  to  it 
in  1953.  and  North  Vietnam,  which  acceded 
to  it  in  1957. 

This  Convention,  to  which.  I  may  add, 
there  are  125  parties,  including  more  than 
100  members  of  the  United  Nations,  con- 
tains provisions  which.  If  Implemented, 
would  let  children  know  if  their  fathers  are 
alive,  parents  if  their  sons  are  well-treated. 
It  requires  that— and  I  quote — 'immediately 
upon  capture,  or  not  more  than  one  week 
after  arrival  at  a  camp,  even  If  it  is  a  tran- 
sit camp,  likewise  in  case  of  sickness  or  trans- 
fer to  hospital  or  to  another  camp,  every 
prlsoher  of  war  shall  be  enabled  to  write 
directly  to  his  family."  The  Convention  as- 
sures a  prisoner  the  right  to  remain  In  com- 
munication with  his  loved  ones  and  with  an 
international  or  state  organization  which 
has  assumed  the  obligation  of  safeguarding 
the  rights  of  the  prisoner. 

In  addition  to  the  right  to  receive  mall 
and  packages,  and  to  send  a  minimum  of 
two  letters  and  four  cards  each  month,  the 
Geneva  Convention  specifies  minimum  hu- 
mane standards  of  detention,  of  hygiene,  diet, 
recreation,  and  employment.  It  requires  that 
seriously  wounded  or  111  prisoners  be  repa- 
triated as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  travel.  It 
specifies  I  hat  the  Detaining  Power  shall  ac- 
cept a  neutral  party  to  the  conflict  or  a 
respected  international  organization  such  as 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  as  a  Protecting  Power  for  the  prisoners. 
It  requires  that  the  Detaining  Power  provide 
the  names  of  the  prisoners  It  holds  to  their 
families,  as  well  as  to  the  Protecting  Power, 
or   to  the  International   Committee   of  the 
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Red  Cross,  to  pass  on  to  their  country  of 
origin.  It  requires  that  the  Detaining  Party 
permit  on-the-scene  inspection  of  Its  deten- 
tion facilities 

Madam  Chairman,  my  fellow  delegates, 
this  Convention  Is  not  meant  to  create  a  life 
of  privilege  for  captured  military  personnel. 
It  is  meant  to  Insure  minimum  standards  of 
human  decency  to  helpless  men  who  are  In 
the  power  of  their  military  enemy  and  can 
no  longer  pose  a  threat  to  that  enemy,  and 
to  provide  minimum  solace  to  families  who 
are  far  from  the  frontllnes.  In  wartime,  when 
passions  are  inflamed,  this  Convention  seeks 
to  preserve  those  frail  links  of  compsisslon 
and  decency  which  are  so  urgently  needed. 
Nurtured,  these  links  may  In  turn  help  move 
enemies  toward  a  realization  of  their  com- 
mon take  In  finding  the  path  to  peace. 

My  country  places  the  highest  priority 
up>on  Implementation  of  this  Convention. 
There  are  now  some  30,000  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  prisoners  of  war  In  South 
Vietnam  who  have  been  accorded  the  status 
and  the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war  under  the 
Geneva  Convention,  even  though  many  of 
them  may  not  technically  be  entitled  to  such 
prisoner  of  war  status  as  defined  In  the  Con- 
vention The  United  States  has  Uled  again 
and  again  to  persuade  Hanoi  to  apply  the 
basic  minimum  standards  guaranteed  by  the 
Convention — Identification  of  prisoners,  the 
right  to  send  and  receive  mall,  and  a  Pro- 
tecting Power  to  Inspect  detention  condi- 
tions We  remain  Immensely  grateful  to  the 
governments  which  have  cooperated  in  these 
regrettably   unsuccessful  efforts. 

In  contrast,  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  with  the  cooperation  of 
Its  allies,  opened  all  detention  camps  to  in- 
spection by  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross.  Tlie  names  of  POW's  have 
been  made  available  to  the  ICRC.  Prisoners 
of  war  detained  by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
have  the  right  to  send  and  receive  mall  and 
packages.  They  are  interned  In  six  camps 
which  are  administered  by  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  which,  as  regular  International 
lnsj>ectlon  has  shown,  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Let  me  be  clear  that  we  are  not  claiming  a 
perfect  record  on  this  subject.  War  Is  ugly 
and  brutal  by  nature,  and  violations  by  Indi- 
viduals have  occurred.  The  point  Is.  however, 
that  the  allied  command  has  made  every 
effort  to  ensure  that  the  Convention  is  ap- 
plied. This  Includes  the  issuance  of  clear  and 
explicit  orders,  and,  even  more  Important, 
thorough  Investigation  of  alleged  violations 
and  purUshment  of  those  found  guilty.  This 
policy  Is  confirmed  and  supported  by  the  con- 
tinuous review,  both  official  and  unofficial, 
which  results  from  free  access  to  POW's  by 
delegates  and  doctors  of  the  ICRC. 

The  United  States  neither  seeks  nor  de- 
serves praise  for  Its  efforts  to  implement  the 
Convention.  This  Is  our  duty — our  legal  duty 
and  our  moral  duty.  The  tragic  fact,  however, 
Is  that  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  refuse  to  acknowledge  their 
legal  and  moral  duty  to  apply  similar  stand- 
ards of  treatment  to  the  helpless  prison- 
ers in  their  power — Vietnamese  as  well  as 
American. 

The  record  is  Indeed  sad.  The  North  Viet- 
namese authorities  have  refused  to  Identify 
the  prisoners  they  hold.  Only  a  limited  mi- 
nority of  those  men  known  by  the  United 
St.ites  Government  to  have  been  captured 
have  been  allowed  to  communicate  with  the 
outside  world.  Mall  even  from  this  small 
minority  has  been  Infrequent  and  Irregular. 
The  sick  and  the  wounded  have  not  been 
repatriated  nor  have  they  been  Identified. 
E^'en  the  minimum  protection  that  would  be 
afforded  by  Inspection  of  POW  faclUUes  by 
an  impartial  international  body  has  been 
denied.  The  ICRC's  repeated  requests  to  be 
allowed  to  visit  the  prisoners  at  their  places 
of   detention  have   been  repeatedly  denied; 


nor    h.'is    any    other    accepted    intermediary 
been  given  access  to  the  prisoners. 

From  the  reports  of  the  few  men  actually 
released  by  North  Vietnam  and  from  other 
sources  has  come  disturbing  evidence  that 
prisoners  are  being  deprived  of  adequate 
medical  care  and  diets,  and  that.  In  many 
instances,  they  have  been  subjected  to  phys- 
ical and  mental  torture.  For  example,  Lt. 
Robert  Frlshman,  one  of  the  recently  released 
American  prisoners.  In  a  public  statement  on 
September  2.  1969,  shortly  after  his  release, 
said  American  prisoners  are  subject  to  "soli- 
tary confinement,  forced  statements,  living 
in  a  cage  for  three  years,  being  put  In  straps, 
not  being  allowed  to  sleep  or  eat.  removal  of 
finger  nails,  being  hung  from  a  celling,  hav- 
ing an  infected  arm  which  was  almost  lost, 
not  receiving  medical  care,  and  being  dragged 
along  the  ground  with  a  broken  leg.  .  .  ." 
Recounting  the  treatment  of  Ueutcnant 
Commander  Stratlon,  Lt.  Prlshman  said: 

■The  North  Vietnamese  tried  to  get  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Stratton  to  appear  be- 
fore a  press  detegatlon  and  say  that  he  had 
received  humane  and  lenient  treatment.  He 
refused  because  his  treatment  hadn't  been 
humane.  He'd  been  tied  up  with  ropes  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  still  has  large  scars 
on  his  arms  from  rope  burns  which  became 
infected.  He  was  deprived  of  sleep,  beaten, 
had  his  finger  nails  removed  and  put  In 
solitary,  but  the  North  Vietnamese  Insisted 
that  he  make  the  false  humane  treatment 
statements  and  threw  him  Into  a  dark  cell 
for  38  days  to  think  about  It." 

This  record  is  Indeed  chilling.  It  has  been 
noted  and  deplored  by  a  great  many  In- 
ternational observers.  For  example,  Jacques 
Preymond  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross,  reporting  on  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Prisoners  of  War,  high- 
lighted the  contrasts  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam  as  follows : 

■In  Vietnam  It  (the  ICRC)  has  so  far  had 
limited  success.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated representations.  It  has  not  been 
able  to  obtain  the  agreement  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  to  the  Installa- 
tion of  a  Delegation  In  Hanoi  nor  even  to 
the  visiting  of  prisoners  of  war. 

■On  the  other  hand,  the  ICRC  is  repre- 
sented in  Saigon  and  the  delegates  are  able 
to  visit  all  prisoner  of  war  camps.  They 
also  receive  nominal  rolls  of  these  prison- 
ers." 

In  the  face  of  such  International  criticism 
there  have  been  few  breaks  In  the  silence  of 
Hanoi.  We  have,  however,  been  told — 
though  In  the  shrill  phrases  of  propaganda, 
rather  than  In  the  measured  tones  of  states- 
manship or  humanltarlanlsm — that  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  does  not  apply  because 
there  has  not  been  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  and  that  the  American  prisoners  are 
'war  criminals"  and  therefore  not  entitled 
to  the  rights  conferred  upon  prisoners  of 
war  by  the  Geneva  Convention.  Despite  this, 
Hanoi  says,  it  treats  the  prisoners  "hu- 
manely." 

Madam  Chairman,  my  govenunent  cannot 
accept  these  assertions.  The  Geneva  Conven- 
tion provides  a  detailed  International  stand- 
ard of  humane  treatment  against  which  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  can  be  meas- 
ured. Hanoi's  mere  assertion  of  "humane" 
treatment,  which  has  never  been  verified  by 
impartial  Inspection,  is  no  substitute  Fur- 
ther. North  Vietnam's  denial  that  the  Con- 
vention is  applicable,  and  Its  assertion  that 
it  therefore  cannot  be  the  standard  to  meas- 
ure Its  conduct,  has  no  basis  in  international 
law.  Hanoi  says  that  the  Convention  applies 
only  where  there  has  been  a  declaration  of 
war.  But  It  Is  clear  from  the  language  of  the 
Convention,  which  I  quoted  earlier,  that  the 
absence  of  such  a  declaration  has  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  Convention's  applicability 
and  does  not  Justify  a  refusal  to  apply  It. 

Hanoi  has  also  asserted  that  our  men  held 
as  prisoners  are  war  criminals,  appu'ently  on 


the  theory  that  any  attacks  against  North 
Vietnam  or  Viet  Cong  forces  or  facilities  are 
criminal  acts  and  that  all  military  persoiuiel 
involved  in  such  attacks  are  criminals.  Such 
assertions  are  patently  absurd.  Our  men  are 
not  war  criminals.  Moreover,  the  Geneva 
Conventions  and  modern  internationral  hu- 
manitarian law  reject  any  suggestion  that 
the  protection  of  individual  war  victims, 
whether  soldiers  or  civilians.  Is  dependent 
upon  moral  or  legal  Judgments  about  the 
cause  lor  which  their  government  Is  fighting. 
The  law  is  there  to  protect  all  the  victims 
of  war  on  both  sides.  All  countries  have  an 
interest   in  seeing  that  it  Is  respected 

The  United  States  understands  that  every 
country  believes  that  it  is  right  and  its 
enemy  wrong.  But.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
Geneva  Convention  was  designed  specifically 
to  meet  this  problem  It  Imposes  upon  all 
combatant  powers  the  obligation  to  treat 
military  personnel  made  helpless  by  their 
captivity  in  accordance  with  a  single  objec- 
tive and  verifiable  standard. 

The  21st  International  Conference  of  the 
Red  Cross  held  at  Istanbul  in  September 
cut  through  any  possible  quibbles  that  could 
be  made  by  a  party  to  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
It  adopted  without  dissent  a  resolution 
which  obtained  the  support  of  114  govern- 
ments and  national  Red  Cross  organizations. 
That  resolution  called  upon  all  parties  ■'to 
abide  by  the  obligations  set  forth  in  the 
Convention  and  upon  all  authorities  in- 
volved in  an  armed  conflict  to  ensure  that 
all  uniformed  members  of  the  regular  armed 
forces  of  another  party  to  the  conflict  and 
all  other  persons  entitled  to  prlso  er  of  war 
status  are  treated  humanely  and  given  the 
fullest  measure  of  protection  prescribed  by 
the  Convention." 

It  alfeo  recognized— and  again  I  rej>eat  the 
exact  words  of  this  resolution — "that,  even 
apart  from  the  Convention,  the  Internationa! 
community  has  consistently  demanded  hu- 
mane treatment  for  prisoners  of  war.  Includ- 
ing identification  and  accounting  for  all 
prisoners,  provision  of  an  adequate  diet  and 
medical  care,  that  prisoners  be  permitted  to 
communicate  with  each  other  and  with  the 
exterior,  that  seriously  sick  or  wounded  pris- 
oners be  promptly  repatriated,  and  that  at 
all  times  prisoners  be  protected  from  physi- 
cal and  mental  torture,  abuse  and  reprisal  ' 
We  hope  this  Committee  will  take  note 
this  session  of  the  resolution  passed  wlthotit 
dissent  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
in  Istanbul,  and  that  it  vrtll  In  a  similar 
fashion  reaffirm  the  obllgationiB  of  all  parties 
to  the  Geneva  Convention  We  especially 
hope  that  North  Vietnam,  which  has  fre- 
quently expressed  Its  abiding  regard  for  hu- 
mane principles,  will  heed  this  unequivocal 
and  specific  call  reflecting  the  conscience  of 
the  International  community. 

Madam  Chairman,  two  weeks  ago — on  Oc- 
tober 30th — the  Secretary  General  made  the 
foUo'wlng  statement: 

"It  Is  the  view  of  the  Secretary  General 
that  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
ought  to  give  an  International  humanitarian 
organization  such  as  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  access  to  the  Americans  detained 
In  North  Vietnam." 

We  Join  In  this  view,  and  we  urge  all  the 
governments  represented  here  today  to  use 
their  utmost  Influence  so  that  at  least  this 
single  step  forward  can  be  accomplished.  We 
would  Indeed  welcome  the  intervention  of 
any  organl2:atlon  or  group  of  concerned  peo- 
ple who  may  be  able  to  reduce  the  anguish  of 
the  prisoners  and  their  famlUes.  But  the  Sec- 
retary General  has  made  a  concrete,  limited 
proposal;  Its  Immediate  Implementation 
would  bring  closer  the  day  when  the  observ- 
ance of  the  humanitarian  principles  of  the  ' 
Geneva  Convention  by  all  parties  is  com- 
plete. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  on  this  matter. 
Madam  Chairman,  for  It  Is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States.  It  is  also  of  para- 
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moiint  Interest  to  all  nations  of  the  world. 
The  failure  to  treat  any  prisoner  of  war. 
wherever  he  may  be.  In  accordance  with 
common  standards  of  decency,  Is  an  afTront 
to  all  who  claim  the  mantle  of  civilization. 

ResoLHTioN  No.  3:  Protection  of  Prisoners 

OF  War 

(Adopted  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 

Istanbul,  September  1969) 

The  XXIst  International  Conference  of  the 
Red  Cross, 

Recalling  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949 
on  the  protection  of  prisoners  of  war,  and 
the  historic  role  oif  the  Red  Cross  as  a  pro- 
tector of  victims  of  war. 

Considering  that  the  Convention  applies 
to  each  armed  conflict  between  two  or  more 
partle.s  to  the  Convention  without  regard  to 
how  the  conflict  may  be  characterized, 

Recc.gnizlng  that,  even  apart  from  the 
Convention,  the  International  community 
ha.s  consistently  demanded  humane  treat- 
ment for  prisoners  of  war,  ini'ludlng  Identi- 
fication and  accounting  fur  all  prisoners,  pro- 
vision of  an  adequate  diet  and  medical  care, 
that  prisoners  be  permitted  to  communicate 
With  each  other  and  with  the  exterior,  that 
seriously  sick  or  wounded  prisoners  be 
promptly  repatriated,  and  that  at  all  times 
prisoners  ■iyc  protected  frum  physical  and 
mental  toftrrre.  abuse  and  reprisals. 

Requests  each  p»rty  to  the  Convention  to 
take  all  appropriate  mea.sures  to  ensure  hu- 
mane treatment  and  prevent  violations  of 
the  Convention, 

Calls  upon  all  parties  to  abide  by  the  ob- 
ligations set  forth  In  the  Convention  and 
upon  all  authc;rlties  Involved  In  an  armed 
conflict  to  ensure  that  all  uniformed  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  armed  forces  of  another 
party  to  the  contllct  and  all  other  persons 
entitled  to  prisoner  of  war  status  are  treated 
humanely  and  given  the  fullest  measure  of 
protection  prescribed  by  the  Convention; 
and  further  c.ills  upon  all  parties  to  provide 
free  access  to  the  prisoners  of  war  and  to  all 
places  of  their  detention  by  a  protecting 
Power  or  by  the  ^lUernatlonal  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

(Note. — This  resiDlution  was  adopted  114- 
0-7.) 

Statement  by  Mrs.  Rita  E.  Hauser 
I  excuse  myself  for  taking  the  right  of 
reply  at  this  time.  We  have  been  honored 
here,  all  of  us,  by  the  presence  of  the  Per- 
manent Representative  of  Algeria  who  has 
ch.isen  to  reply  to  a  humanitarian  point  in 
political  terms 

I  should  like  simply  to  refer  to  him,  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  give  to  him  a  copy,  a  note 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral dated  February  10,  1960  and  circulated 
by  the  Secretariat  at  the  request  of  20  mem- 
ber countries  to  disseminate  a  report  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  Committee  on  the 
Internment  camps  in  Algeria.  Madam  Chair- 
man, the  investigation  of  the  ICRC  In  that 
matter  came  about  In  large  part  becau.se  of 
the  representiitions  tny  Government  made, 
and  the  American  Red  Cross  Socletv  made, 
to  the  ICRC  We  did  so  before  Algeria  had 
gained  her  independence  We  did  not  judge 
the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  conflict.  We  did 
not  pick  between  friend  and  foe  We  re- 
sponded to  a  human  demand,  and  In  direct 
answer  to  evidence  of  torture  and  maltreat- 
ment of  Algerians  who  were  Interned  at  that 
time. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  Algerian  represent- 
ative, as  well  as  the  Cuban  Representative, 
have  chosen  to  speak  of  Article  85  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  the  reservation 
which  Was  made  by  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  It  was  a  reservation  made  by 
almost  all  of  the  socialist  countries.  It  was 
cited  here  several  Umes  today  and  very  key 
words  m  it  were  simply  Ignored.  The  reser- 
vation   reads    "the   Democratic    Republic   of 


Vietnam  declares  that  prisoners  of  war  ptrjs- 
ecuted  and  convicted — I  repeat  prosecuted 
and  convicted — for  war  crtme.s  or  for  crimes 
against  humanity  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Nuremberg  Court 
of  Justice  shall  not  benefit  from  the  present 
convention"  Madam  Chairman,  there  have 
been  no  prosecutions  and  no  convictions  of 
any  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam. 

I  might  state,  and  I  have  done  consider- 
able research  on  the  matter,  that  the  official 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union  explained  at  the 
time  It  enacted  this  reservation  was  that  a 
prisoner  is  not  deprived  of  any  of  the  pro- 
tections of  the  convention  until  after  pros- 
ecution and  final  conviction  with  all  rights 
of  appeal 

I  should  like  further  to  state  Madam  Chair- 
man In  respon.se  to  the  comments  today  and 
yesterday  by  the  distinguished  delegate  of 
the  .Soviet  Union  concerning  my  Govern- 
ments Indifference  to  the  political  question 
of  Vietnam  in  this  form  Madam  Chairman, 
tjy  Government  In  1964.  iiefore  our  troops 
were  In  Vietnam,  and  m  1966  after  our  troops 
were  in  Vietnam  made  several  attempts  to 
bring  the  matter  of  Vietnam  before  the  Se- 
curity Council 

The  last  attempt  made  by  Ambassador 
Goldberg  in  1966  was  met  with  the  lollowing 
response  from  the  Soviet  Delegation  and  I 
quote:  "Tlie  Soviet  Delegation  deoms  It  nec- 
essary to  state  that  It  is  opposed  to  the  con- 
vening of  the  Security  Council  to  dl-scuss  the 
question  of  Vietnam  and  to  the  Inclusion  of 
this  question  on  the  Council's  agenda.  " 

Thank  you  Madam  Chairman. 

(From  a  November  12.  1969  speech] 
The  Honorable  Peter  K.  Archer.  M.P.. 
Representative  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
noted,  too.  the  dlstmgvilshed  delegate's  re- 
marks about  the  application  of  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the  Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners  of  War  In  North  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere.  We  hope  that,  whatever  the 
political  merits  of  'he  tragic  conflicts  which 
are  now  taking  place  in  various  regions, 
questions  which,  happily,  are  not  for  this 
Committee  to  debate.  Governments,  includ- 
ing of  course  the  authorities  in  North  Viet- 
nam, will  regard  it  as  their  re.sponsibllity  to 
ensure  that  those  Individuals  who  are  caught 
up  m  these  situations  are  not  subjected  to 
sutfering  which  can  be  avoided.  Pollt:cal 
conflicts  necessarily  result  in  personal  trage- 
dies. But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  victims 
should  be  abandoned  without  some  attempt 
to  spare  them  such  additional  privations  as 
can  be  avoided  by  a  little  sympathy. 

(From  a  November  14,  1969  speech) 
Mrs  M  Kume.  president.  Women  s  Bar  As- 
sociation, Japan.  Madam  Chairman:  Another 
question  was  voiced  concerning  the  violation 
of  human  rights  in  the  course  of  our  debate. 
It  Is  the  question  of  affording  humane  treat- 
ment for  tho.se  whose  fundamental  human 
rights  are  in  Jeopardy  as  a  result  of  armed 
conflict.  We  also  believe  that  any  single 
human  being,  even  a  war  criminal  tried  and 
convicted  is  fully  entitled  to  humane  treat- 
ment and  that  the  cruel  and  atrocious  treat- 
ment of  criminals  Is  forbidden  by  the  con- 
stitutions of  all  the  civilized  countries.  We 
are  fully  aware  that  human  nature  is  of  such 
a  character  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  adhere 
to  humane  thoughts  and  conduct  In  the  cir- 
cumstances where  hostile  activities  are  con- 
ducted. We  are  also  fully  aware,  however, 
that  It  Is  precisely  in  those  circumstances 
that  humane  thoughts  and  conduct  are  most 
valuable  and  most  keenly  required. 

Prom  these  humanitarian  points  of  view, 
my  delegation  wishes  to  Join  to  the  voice  of 
conscience  of  previous  speakers  who  ex- 
pressed ureat  concern  over  the  endangered 
fundamental  rights  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
appeals  to  all  states,  all  parties  and  all  the 
individuals  concerned  to  protect,  to  respect 


and  to  promote,  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible, basic  individual  human  rights  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  peoples  in  the  area 

Prom  the  same  humanitarian  point  of 
view,  my  delegation  shares  the  grave  concern 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  delegate  of 
the  United  States  of  America  over  the  suf- 
fering of  prisoners  of  war  In  Vietnam  and  of 
their  families  and  endorses,  for  that  matter, 
the  views  of  tJie  Secretary-General  expressed 
on  October  30th.  He  said  "the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  ought  to  ulve  an  interna- 
tional humanitarian  organization  such  as 
the  League  of  Red  Cro.ss  Societies  access  to 
the  Americans  detained  in  North  Vietnam." 

I  From  a  November  14.  1969  speech) 
Mrs  J  Schlm  Van  Der  LoetT-Mackaay, 
Netherlands  Women  AssociaticJii  I  finally 
want  to  express  at  this  moment  the  positive 
interest  my  delegation  has  in  the  question 
of  prisoners  of  war  as  brought  forward  by 
the  United  States  delegation  I  can  Inform 
you  that  my  delegation  will  revert  to  this 
question  when  the  Committee  will  discuss 
the  Item  of  Human  Rights  In  Armed  Con- 
flicts 

I  From  a  November  14.  1069  speech! 

Miss  Ruth  L  Dobson.  alternate  representa- 
tive of  Australia  My  delegation  would  wish 
In  the  time  available  to  make  some  observa- 
tions concerning  the  matter  of  the  prisoners 
of  w.ir  In  North  Vietnam  In  doing  so  we  are 
not  concerning  ourselves  on  this  occasion 
with  the  complexities  of  the  Vietnam  .situa- 
tion; we  are  solely  c.incerned  with  an  in- 
stance of  the  violation  of  the  human  rights 
of  these  prisoners 

Suffering  is  the  hallmark  of  all  wars.  But 
considerations  of  humanity  dictate  that  un- 
necessary suffering  should  be  avoided.  Suf- 
fering may  reach  an  Intensity  beyond  which 
no  Individual  should  be  permitted  to  ex- 
perience. This  Is  the  message  of  the  1949 
Geneva  Conventions  relative  to  the  Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners  of  War;  It  places  an  af- 
firmative obligation  on  the  parties  to  a  con- 
flict to  respect  minimum  humane  standards 
concerning  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
It  applies  to  all  prisoners  of  war  in  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam  irrespective  of 
their    nationality    or    their    allegiance. 

The  attitude  of  my  government,  along  with 
other  governments,  is  a  firm  commitment  to 
the  observance  of  the  Geneva  Conventions. 
We  believe  that  North  Vietnam  has  nothing 
to  lose  by  applying  these  minimum  stand- 
ards of  hvimane  treatment  to  the  prisoners 
of  war  which  it  detains.  On  the  other  hand. 
North  Vietnam  has  much  to  gain,  in  terms 
of  the  international  respect  to  which  It 
would  be  entitled.  If  It  were  to  fulflll  the 
international  obligations  which  it  accepted 
when  it  ratified  the  1949  Convention.  As  to 
the  precise  nature  of  the  legal  obligation 
which  North  'Vietnam  has  accepted  In  this 
matter,  my  delegation  has  nothing  further 
to  add  to  the  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished represenutlve  of  the  United  States 
when  she  exercised  her  right  of  reply  in  this 
Committee  on  the  12th  November. 


THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  EMER- 
GENCY AID  BILL 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to 
join  in  cosponsoring  S.  3150,  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  providing  a  $100  million  pro- 
gram of  emergency  financial  assistance 
for  the  Nation's  medical  and  dental 
schools. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
medical  schools  across  the  country  face 
a  severe  fiscal  crisis.  Federal  cutbacks  in 
health  research  plus  Increased  costs  of 
research     caused     by     inflation     have 
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strained  the  financial  resources  of  these 
schools  to  the  point  where  a  nimiber  face 
the  distinct  possibility  of  having  to  close 
their  doors. 

The  loss  of  faculty  and  trained  medical 
researchers,  and  the  consequent  disman- 
tling of  health  research  teams,  occurs  at 
a  time  when  the  need  for  improving  and 
upgrading  health  care  was  never  greater. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  the  President, 
in  a  special  message  to  Congress,  warned 
of  a  'massive  crisis"  in  health  care 
within  the  next  2  or  3  years.  With  the 
demand  for  health  services  far  exceed- 
ing the  capacity  of  our  existing  health 
system,  I  believe  the  crisis  is  already 
upon  us. 

Congress  has  enacted  several  far- 
reaching  programs  to  incrr?ase  the  supply 
of  doctors,  nurses,  and  allied  health 
workers  and  has  committed  millions  of 
dollars  to  building  our  capability  to  at- 
tack fatal  and  debilitating  diseases — 
heart  di.sease.  cancer,  mental  illness,  and 
many  others.  Much  of  this  research  is 
done  by  our  medical  .schools.  For  the 
Federal  Government  to  cut  back  on  the 
commitment  we  have  made  in  these 
areas  would  be  extremely  shortsighted. 

The  situation  is  especially  critical  in 
New  Jersey,  where  we  have  two  growing 
medical  schools — the  Rutgers  Medical 
School,  in  New  Brunswick,  and  the  New 
Jersey  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentis- 
try, in  Newaik.  Both  are  new  and  emerg- 
ing schools  and  are  faced  with  the  prob- 
lems of  building  new  facilities,  attiacting 
high  quality  faculty,  and  building  re- 
search teams. 

The  Newark  .school  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  a  ghetto  area  and.  in  addition 
to  the  traditional  task  of  training  new 
doctors  and  dentists,  has  deeply  involved 
itself  in  the  life  of  the  community.  To 
meet  the  health  needs  of  the  area's  125,- 
000  residents,  the  school  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  city  hospital  and 
is  developing  family  health  care  clinics, 
preventive  medicine  screening  programs 
and  other  projects  designed  to  reach  the 
whole  community.  Any  cutback  of  Fed- 
eral support  will  inevitably  disrupt  and 
delay  these  important  programs. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  would  au- 
thorize $100  million  for  grants  to  be 
made  by  the  Secretai-y  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  medical  and  den- 
tal schools  which  are  in  financial  dis- 
tress and  which  have  affirmatively  re- 
sponded to  national  health  needs.  Be- 
cause it  is  an  emergency  measure,  the 
authorization  is  for  1  year. 

While  the  need  to  control  inflation 
may  well  require  the  curtailment  of  some 
Federal  programs.  I  believe  the  cuts  that 
are  necessary  should  be  made  in  low  pri- 
ority programs,  not  in  programs  vitally 
affecting  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
people.  Certainly  Federal  support  of  our 
medical  colleges  is  an  investment  in  the 
health  of  our  people,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  give  prompt  consideration  to  this 
emergency  measure. 


ARTICLE  ON  "PREVENTICARE"  BY 
FORMER  VICE  PRESIDENT  HU- 
BERT HUMPHREY  IN  FAMILY 
HEALTH     MAGAZINE 

Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,   there  is  increasing  ferment 


over  the  deplorable  state  of  illness  and 
disability  among  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens  in  this,  the  richest  Nation  in  the 
world. 

To  meet  this  problem,  former  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey  has  pointed 
the  way  toward  a  bold  program  which 
would  achieve  both  humanitarian  and 
economy  goals.  In  an  article  in  the  Octo- 
ber 1969  issue  of  a  new  nationwide  maga- 
zine. Family  Health,  he  urges  preventing 
disease  before  it  occurs,  mass  screening 
to  determine  if  it  has  occurred,  and 
prompt  treatment  before  disease  gains  a 
serious  hold. 

He  notes  that  only  8  percent  of  the 
Nation's  health  expenditures  go  into  pre- 
ventive medicine.  This  "^as  a  major  find- 
ing of  a  report  of  December  30.  1966.  of 
a  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Elderly 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  on 
which  I  served  and  whose  work  I  am 
privileged  to  continue  as  chairman. 

"Give  a  solid  trial.  "  the  former  Vice 
President  urges,  to  the  "preventicare" 
adult  health  protection  legislation.  S. 
16,  91st  Congress,  which  I  have  intro- 
duced. 

His  sentiment  is,  I  believe,  shared  by 
an  increasing  number  of  health  leaders 
and  laymen  throughout  the  country. 

One  index  of  belief  in  the  proverbial 
"ounce  of  prevention"  is  the  increasing 
support  given  to  the  American  Health 
Foundation,  a  nonprofit  research  and 
education  group  dedicated  to  preventive 
medicine. 

"Too  little — too  late  has  written  too 
many  epitaphs,"  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey notes. 

His  article  is,  I  believe,  a  significant 
contribution  toward  progress  in  reducing 
the  tragedy  of  avoidable  disease. 

Family  Health  will.  I  am  sure,  strike 
a  responsive  chord  not  only  among  its 
1  million  lay  and  medical  readers,  but 
m  an  ever-widening  orbit  of  health  in- 
fluence. Its  publisher  is  Mr.  Maxwell 
Geffen;  its  editor  is  Mr.  William  H. 
White:  the  successful  team  which  found- 
ed Medical  World  News  and  made  it  a 
great  medium  of  professional  communi- 
cation, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  former  Vice  President  Humphrey's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Six-PoiNT  Plan  for  Preventu-x  Medicine 
(By  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 

The  United  States  spends  $60  billion  each 
year  for  health.  A  Senate  committee  hearing 
several  years  ago  found  that  92  percent  of 
that  vast  health  expenditure  was  directed 
toward  the  treatment  of  disease  and  dis- 
ability. Only  8  percent  found  Its  way  into 
preventive  medicine. 

We  must  give  greater  priority  to  getting 
a  head  start  on  disease.  As  it  stands,  the 
thrust  of  our  vast  medical-educational  sys- 
tem Is  geared  to  treating  disease  after  it  has 
taken  hold — sometimes,  long  after. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Ebert.  dean  of  Harvard 
Medical  School,  urges  us  to  think  ahead. 
"The  highest  priority  should  go  to  disease 
prevention  and  to  early  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  disease,"  he  asserts.  I  agree  with  him 
one  hundred  percent.  It's  time  we  got  started. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  providing 
an  early  warning  system  in  the  health  field 
for  all  of  our  citizens  cannot  be  found  over- 
night. It  must  be  a  comprehensive  effort  of 


all  sectors — government,  medical,  and  pri- 
vate— striking  at  the  economic,  psychologi- 
cal, and  professional  roots  of  the  problem 

We  have  the  facilities,  the  wealth,  and  the 
know-how  At- its  best,  our  massive  health 
enterprise  includes  the  finest  quality  medi- 
cine in  the  world  Unfortunately  at  Us  worst, 
there  are  enormous  gaps  And  nowhere  are 
the  gaps  more  obvious  than  jn  —hat  we  know 
about  preventing  disease  and  what  we  actual- 
ly do  about  it 

W'here  do  we  begin?  The  real  task  begins 
in  a  concentrated  assault  on  the  deteriorating 
environment  in  which  illness  multiplies  The 
air  IS  polluted  m  many  of  our  cities:  the 
slums  and  ghettos  are  fertile  fields  for 
disease  Ten  to  twelve  percent  of  Americas 
50  million  school-age  ycungsters  suffer  from 
moderate  to  ,-,evere  emotional  disorders  re- 
quiring treatment:  very  few  are  getting  It. 
And  there's  not  nearly  enough  prenatal  and 
postnatal  care  The  list  of  targets  for  a 
preventive  medicine  program  that  works  for 
everyone  is  almost  limitless 

We  can  set  up  our  early  warning  system, 
and  much  of  it  is  up  to  the  individual  citi- 
zen Right  now  professional  medical  organi- 
zations and  voluntary  health  agencies  are 
cautioning  all  of  us  We're  urged  to  watch 
our  diets,  to  exercise  mo.'e.  to  we.ir  seat  belts, 
to  have  chest  X  rays  But  how  often  are  we 
indifferent  to  these  appeals?  Yon  must  lead 
the  way. 

I  would  like  to  offer  .six  proposals  to  start 
us  on  a  program  of  preventing  disease  fn- 
stead  of  just  trying  to  cure  it  'nie  program's 
success  depends  on  all  the  healing  arts  and 
laymen;  on  federal,  suite,  and  local  govern- 
ments: on  the  public  information  media:  on 
private  and  public  insurance  These  six 
points  are  a  start. 

Ill  Reallocate  our  federal  health  budget. 
Without  scrimping  on  curative  and  restora- 
tive medicine,  let's  add  to  our  invfMment  r 
preventive  medicine  We  must  zero  in  on 
protecting  the  most  vulnerable  group  in 
American  society— impoverished  families  in 
urban  slums  and  rural  povertv  areas  Let's 
.issure  thorough  care  f-'>r  the  vast  number  of 
untended  pregnant  women  mo.^t  susceptible 
to  genetic  or  environmental  harm. 

(2(  Mount  a  coordinated  public  and  pri- 
vate attack  against  environmental  pollutants 
and  other  hazards.  If  we  enforce  the  law.  we 
can  clean  up  the  air  and  lower  the  decibels  of 
noise.  Better  planning  will  reduce  .nadequate 
traffic  systems 

(31  Expand  and  modernize  laymen's 
health  education  on  every  age  level  W'e  have 
the  latest  technology  to  communicate  the 
practical  findings  of  health— from  dental 
care  to  nutrition  science. 

1 4)  Carr\-  out  a  bold  experiment  in  Pre- 
venticare." Give  a  solid  trial  to  the  imaeina- 
tlve  proposal  by  New  Jersev's  Senator  Harri- 
son Williams.  Jr..  for  regional  screening 
centers.  This  proposal  would  utilize  the  latest 
technology  for  automated  and  semiauto- 
mated  testing  It  would  make  it  easy  for'ihe 
patient  to  get  reliable,  economical. "compre- 
hensive tests.  Test  results  could  be  fed  intxj 
a  computer  proCTammed  to  pick  out  abnor- 
mal results  that  indicate  disease.  This  would 
enable  the  physician  to  apply  his  most  ad- 
vanced knowledge  in  interpreting  computer 
printouts  of  test  results  and  in  treating  pa- 
tients. 

I  5  I  Expand  the  nation's  pool  of  skilled  pro- 
fessional and  auxiliary  health  manpower. 
Streamline  to  assure  better  usage  of  their 
respective  skills  and  facilities  Provide  funds 
for  hospitals  and  clinics  to  modernize  their 
obsolete  plant  and  equipment.  Increase  the 
number  of  medical  and  paramedical  grad- 
uates. Apply  engineering  systems  to  prevent 
wastage  of  time,  talent,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment. 

1 6 1  Establish  sounder  financing  of  the  costs 
of  preventive  (and  other)  medicine"  Poster 
group  prepayment  plans  which  encourage  pa- 
tients to  come  in  for  regular  examinations. 
Broaden  diagnostic  services  under  private  In- 
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•urance  plans.   Urge  the  Congress  to   tackle 
the  problem  of  skyrocketing  health  costs. 

Health  la  too  precious  to  squander.  "Too 
little,  too  late"  has  written  too  many  epi- 
taphs. We  must  end  the  national  disgrace 
of  avoidable  dlsesse  and  disability.  To  end  it, 
we  must  have  a  beginning.  I  urge  all  of  you 
to  take  that  first  step — and  promptly 


THE  PEACE  MARCH 

Mr.  GURNBY.  Mr.  President,  the 
peace  march  on  Washlngrton  has  come 
and  gone.  Comment  on  it  seems  to  cen- 
ter around  the  fact  that  it  was  mainly 
peaceful  and  that  its  big  size  should  make 
some  sort  of  impression  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Vietnam  policy. 

First,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  its 
peaceful  aspects  were  akin  to  an  unex- 
ploded  blockbuster,  and  that  it  was 
loaded  with  potential  disaster.  Scores  of 
store  windows  were  broken,  some  loot- 
ing took  place.  There  were  two  serious 
confrontations  between  the  authorities 
and  the  so-called  kids. 

Prom  this  viewpoint,  I  would  say  that 
it  was  fche  extremely  thorough  prepara- 
tion for- the  affair  and  the  able  and 
patient  handling  of  it  by  the  police  and 
Army  that  prevented  very  serious  out- 
breaks of  violence  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tol. 

The  advocates  of  "peace  at  any  price" 
never  face  up  to  the  consequences  of 
their  policy.  They  dismiss  out  of  hand  the 
inevitable  blood  bath  in  Vietnam  and  the 
certain  murder  of  all  anti-Communist 
elements  in  the  South  Vietnamese  society 
which  would  result  from  unilateral  with- 
drawal. 

They  also  ignore  what  would  happen 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  small  na- 
tions elsewhere  In  the  world. 

Joseph  Alsop  discusses  this  aspect  of 
Vietnam  in  an  excellent  column  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  No- 
vember 18. 

Mr.  Alsop  also  makes  the  point  that 
the  United  States  and  especially  its  youth 
could  learn  much  from  the  example  of 
gallant  little  Israel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Salute  to  Nixon  by  Golda  Meik  Makes  "Kid" 
March   Heartache 

It  was  heartbreaking,  somehow,  to  see  "the 
kids"  In  Washington,  and  then  to  learn  of 
the  latest,  least  expected  support  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  VieQiamese  {xjllcy. 

That  mother  in  Israel.  Golda  Meir,  seems 
to  have  walked,  to  sensible,  arch-supporting 
shoes,  straight  out  of  one  of  the  heroic 
epochs  of  the  Bible  story.  But  as  Prime  Min- 
ister of  a  small,  infinitely  brave  imd  viciously 
beleaguered  nation,  Golda  Melr  must  be  alert 
to  all  that  passes  In  the  present. 

She  heard  and  studied  Preeident  Nixon's 
remarkable  Vietnam  speech.  Whereupon 
quite  spontaneouBly,  without  solicitation,  to 
the  vast  surprise  of  the  White  House,  Mrs. 
Meir  sat  down  and  sent  the  President  a  mes- 
sage of  warm  oongratulatlon  and  strong 
moral  support. 

.\mong  other  tilings,  she  saluted  the  Presi- 
dent for  "encouraging  and  strengthening 
small  nations  the  world  over,  striving  to 
maintain  their  mdependent  existence,  who 
look  to  that  great  democracy,  the  United 
States     of     America."     The     highest    Israel" 


sources  st*t«,  without  besltAtlon.  that  this 
was  an  Indirect  but  emp>hatlc  reference  to 
an  obvious  danger  that  Mrs    Melr  now  fears. 

The  fact  Is  that  Israel  s  peril  will  be  much 
Increased  by  the  worldwide  repercussions  of 
the  kind  of  American  defeat  that  "the  kids" 
clamored  for  here  In  Washington.  It  is  very 
strange  Indeed,  therefore,  that  this  purposely 
significant  meosage  to  the  President  should 
have  received  no  attention  to  date,  despite  its 
high  origin  and  easy  public  availability. 

This  reporter  learned  of  Mrs.  Melr's  mes- 
sage by  sheerest  accident  over  the  weekend, 
days  after  its  White  House  release,  and  Just 
after  escaping  from  a  huge  sidewalk  eddy  of 
"the  kids."  It  was  heartbreaking,  simply  be- 
cause it  so  sharply  pointed  out  the  contrast 
between  Mrs,  Melr  and  the  people  she  leads 
and  the  new  breed  of  Americans  those 
"kids"  represent. 

The  word  is  put  in  quotations  because  it 
Is  time  to  protest  the  degrading  sentimental- 
ity, the  mush-headed  permissiveness  that 
lies  behind  this  novel  usage.  In  the  Second 
World  War,  silly  people  used  to  call  our 
troops  "American  boys  '  In  the  same  manner. 
Yet  they  were  not  boys;  they  were  American 
men,  bravely  fighting  for  their  country, 
thank  God  and  them,  as  men  are  sometimes 
called  upon  to  do. 

Today,  It  Is  far  worse,  A  bearded,  un- 
washed, 25-year-old  Trotskylte  is  not  a  "kid. " 
Neither  is  a  lank-haired  24- year-old  harridan 
of  the  same  persuasion.  Male  and  female 
storm  troopers  of  new  left,  perhaps:  but 
"kids,"  no!  And  If  you  collect  the  facts  about 
the  brutality  some  of  these  alleged  kids  have 
actually  resorted  to,  in  the  current  New  Left 
assault  upon  academic  freedom,  for  instance, 
storm  trooper  seems  a  quite  Justifiable 
appellation. 

Here,  to  be  sure,  we  are  speaking  of  a 
small  though  very  influential  minority.  Ideal- 
ism, ignorance  and  Innocence,  wallowing 
self-pity  and  simple  fashion  no  doubt  ani- 
mated the  great  majority  of  the  young  people 
who  marched  in  Washington  at  the  weekend. 
But  even  the  most  empty-headed  IB-year- 
olds  were  not  "kids,"  they  were  at  least  proto- 
adults.  with  a  duty  to  begin  facing  the  world 
and  the  facta  In  a  fully  adult  manner. 

It  Is  this  refusal  to  face  the  world  and 
the  facts  as  adult  Americans  that  mamly 
characterizes  "the  kids."  It  Is  also  this  re- 
fusal, one  supposes,  that  their  admirers  have 
in  mind  when  they  call  them  "kids."  And  it 
Is  this  refusal,  once  again,  which  sets  these 
young  Americans  so  far  apart  from  the  most 
beardless  boy.  from  the  most  barely  nubile 
girl  among  Mrs,  Melr's  people, 

A  kindly  Providence  has  never  called  upon 
the  American  people  to  show  the  heroism, 
the  hardihood,  the  unfailing  will  and  resolu- 
tion of  Mrs.  Melr's  people.  The  Civil  War.  over 
a  hundred  years  ago.  was  the  nearest  we  ever 
came  to  a  comparable  test  and  In  the  hard 
cold  harbor-time.  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Ulysses  S,  Grant  were  among  the  few  Amer- 
icans who  had  not  begun  to  lose  heart. 

The  truth  Is  that  we  Americana,  because 
of  our  great  good  fortune,  have  always  tended 
to  forget  the  basic  lesson  that  history  Is  a 
harsh,  remorseless  process.  In  which  few  na- 
tions get  a  second  chance.  That  is  the  lesson 
that  has  been  cruelly  rubbed  In  upon  Mrs. 
Meir  and  her  people,  by  over  two  mlllienla 
of  dire  experience  with  history's  harshness. 

To  the  convinced  pacifists,  fighting  for 
your  country  is  always  wrong — even  if  the 
end  result  is  to  condemn  men  like  Noam 
Chomsky  to  the  fate  of  Yuri  Daniel  and  Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn.  And  this  would  surely 
be  the  end  result,  and  for  independent- 
minded  Americans  of  every  kind. 

But  unless  the  storm-trooper  doings  of  the 
New  Left  minority  provoke  even  worse  reac- 
tions on  the  right,  we  can  still  count  upon 
escaping  that  fate,  providing  we  learn  Just 
a  little  from  Mrs.  Melr  and  her  people. 


THE   AUTOMOBILE   AND   THE 
NITRATE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  at  a  Cali- 
fornia conference  on  environment.  Dr. 
Barry  Commoner,  noted  ecologlst  of 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  Mo  , 
pointed  out  some  of  the  pressing  prob- 
lems arising  from  excess  concentrations 
of  nitrogen  in  our  environment.  Automo- 
biles, he  asserted,  aggravate  the  nitrate 
problem. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  stated  that 
methods  used  by  the  automotive  indus- 
try to  control  other  pollutants  tend  to 
increase  the  rate  of  nitrogen  oxide  emis- 
sion. Thus  the  nitrate  problem  is  even 
further  aggravated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  an  article 
on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EcoLocisT  Sees  United  States  on  Suicidai, 

Course 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Los  Anceles,  November  18.  —  A  scientist 
warned  today  that  the  Unit.ed  States  was 
"approaching  the  point  of  no  return"  in 
its  disruption  of  nature's  chemical  balances 
and  had  only  about  one  generation  In  which 
to  reverse  its  "suicidal  course   ' 

Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Biology  of  Natural  Systems  at 
Washington  University  in  St  Louis,  cited 
California's  destruction  of  the  natural  nitro- 
gen cycle,  bacterial  problems  in  New  York 
Harbor,  the  contaminated  rivers  of  Illinois 
and  conditions  In  Texas'  cotton  belt  as  sj-mp- 
toms  of  the  potentially  fatal  "violence"  done 
to  the  dependence  of  man  on   nature. 

Dr.  Commoner  addressed  a  two-day  con- 
ference on  environmental  problems  at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel  organized  by  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan. 

Some  prominent  conservationists  have 
complained  that  the  roster  of  1,000  Inrtted 
participants,  most  of  whom  paid  $65  each, 
was  heavily  weighted  with  representatives 
of  Industry,  agriculture  and  other  contribu- 
tors  to   environmental   deterioration. 

The  conservationists  inferred  that  the  as- 
semblage was  designed  to  give  the  Republi- 
can Governor  "conservation  credentials"  for 
his  re-election  campaign  next  year. 

MANY    CHALLENGES    MADE 

However.  100  college  students  and  other 
environmental  activists  punctuated  the  con- 
ference's open-forum  sessions  with  many 
challenges  and  proposals.  And  Alfred  Heller, 
president  of  the  California  Tomorrow  con- 
servation organization,  commented: 

"I  think  It's  wonderful — the  conference  is 
full  of  Republicans,  so  we  have  a  better 
chance  to  spread  our  message  than  at  previ- 
ous conferences,  where  it  was  liberal  Demo- 
crate  talking   to   liberal   Democrats." 

A  student  caucus,  in  a  formal  commentary 
on  the  conference,  said  the  group  "supports 
in  principle  the  positive  ecologlc£il  position 
articulated  by  Governor  Reagan." 

"However."  the  statement  added,  "we  must 
have  a  clarification  on  priorities  before  giv- 
ing unquaUfied  endorsement.  These  critical 
ecological  goals  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
conjunction  with  the  econontic  growth  de- 
scribed  in   the  keynote  address" 

Dr.  Commoner  said:  "The  agricultural 
wealth  of  California's  Central  Valley  has  been 
gained  at  a  cost  that  does  not  appear  on 
the  farmers'  balance  sheets — the  general  pol- 
lution of  the  state's  huge  underground  water 
reserv'es  with  nitrate." 

This  pollution  comes  from  chemical  fer- 
tilizers. 

Excess    nitrogen    In    drinking    water    can 
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cause  the  serious  Infant  disease  of  methemo- 
globinemia. Dr  Commoner  said,  although 
there  were  no  repyorts  of  its  widespread  oc- 
currence. 

nitrogen  rainfall 

Excess  nitrogen  is  polluting  San  Francisco 
Bay,  he  continued,  and  had  even  shown  up 
in  the  natural  rainfall  In  the  Central  Val- 
ley, the  Midwestern  com  belt  and  In  Texas, 
while  In  Illinois  "every  major  river  Is  over- 
burdened with  fertilizer  drainage." 

New  York  Harbor,  he  said,  exemplified 
"another,  more  ominous  possibility"  linked 
with  excess  nitrogen. 

"In  New  York  Harbor,  In  the  period  1948- 
68,  "  he  said,  "there  has  been  a  10  to  20-fold 
Increase  In  the  bacterial  count  despite  a 
marked  improvement  In  the  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  that  drain  Into  the  bay. 

"The  possibility  exists  that  the  bacteria, 
entering  the  water  from  sewage  or  the  soil, 
are  now  able  to  grow  In  the  enriched  waters 
of  the  bay." 

Throughout  the  country.  Dr.  Commoner 
said,  the  nitrate  problem  Is  being  aggravated 
by  automobiles — one  of  whose  major  fume 
emissions  Is  nitrogen  compounds. 

"Auto-Induced  nitrogen  oxides  amount  to 
more  than  one-third  of  the  nitrogen  con- 
tained In  the  fertilizer  currently  employed 
on  the  farms  of  the  United  States."  he  said. 
"Cars  are  responsible  for  an  appreciable  part 
of  the  pollution  of  surface  waters  with  ni- 
trate." 


TOWARD  A  NEW  AMERICAN 
COALITION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
in  New  York  City,  the  National  Urban 
League  held  its  annual  Equal  Opportu- 
nity Day  Dinner.  The  recipient  of  the 
1969  Equal  Opportunity  Day  Award  was 
the  former  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Hon.  Earl  Warren.  The  award 
was  given  in  recognition  of  his  leader- 
ship in  guiding  the  court  through  a  16- 
year  period  of  activity  unprecedented  in 
its  history.  Under  Earl  Warren  the  court 
responsibly  and  sensitively  addressed  it- 
self to  areas  of  deep  human  concern,  and 
confronted  in  an  unusual  number  of 
cases  one  overriding  problem — the  rights 
of  the  individual. 

Urban  League  Director  Whitney 
Young  delivered  the  closing  speech  of 
the  evening.  His  subject,  "Toward  a  New 
American  Coalition,"  was,  in  my  opinion, 
both  timely  and  well  conceived.  Mr. 
Young  called  for  "a  coalition  that  tran- 
scends narrow  hate  and  exploitation,  a 
coalition  of  the  decent,  the  just,  the  good 
in  our  society."  He  called  also,  for  a  coa- 
lition of  builders  versus  destroyers;  of  de- 
cency versus  hate;  of  unity  versus  divi- 
sion: of  courage  versus  cowardice:  of 
hope  versus  despair. 

This  is  the  kind  of  spirit  and  sense  of 
historic  purpose  that  must  be  stressed 
continuously  if  we  are  to  find  effective 
solutions  to  critical  problems,  particu- 
larly problems  of  basic  human  relations. 
Our  alternatives  are.  as  'Whitney  Young 
stated,  to  "either  work  together  to  build 
an  open  society  or  go  down  the  drain  of 
history  frozen  by  hate  and  injustice." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Toward  A  New  American  Coalition 
(Address  by  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.) 
We  are  fast  approaching  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  our  nation.  The 


great  Frederick  Douglass,  born  in  slavery 
after  white  Americans  got  their  independ- 
ence, saw  the  American  Revolution  as  an 
earth-shaking  event 

It  was.  he  wrote,  "the  advent  of  a  nation 
based  upon  human  brotherhood  and  the  self- 
evident  truths  of  liberty  and  equality,"  He 
saw  the  mission  of  America  as  nothing  less 
than  "the  redemption  of  the  world  from  the 
t>ondage  of  the  ages," 

But  In  the  twilight  of  his  life,  in  1894, 
he  looked  back  over  the  ashes  of  that  prom- 
ise, over  the  betrayals  of  the  Post-Recon- 
struction period  that  replaced  legal  slavery 
with  only  the  faintest  shadows  of  freedom. 
He  appealed  to  the  nation  to  reaffirm  the 
principles  of  the  American  Revolution, 

"Put  away  your  prejudice,"  he  wrote. 
"Banish  the  Idea  that  one  class  must  rule 
over  another.  Recognize  the  fact  that  the 
rights  of  the  humblest  citizens  are  as  worthy 
of  protection  as  are  those  of  the  highest  and 
your  problem  will  be  solved.  .  .  .  Based  upon 
the  eternal  principles  of  truth.  Justice  and 
humanity,  with  no  class  having  cause  for 
complaint  or  grievance,  your  republic  will 
stand  and  floiu-lsh  forever." 

Douglass  was  calling  for  a  new  coalition — 
a  coalition  that  would  unite  decent  men  of 
all  races,  a  coalition  that  would  move  be- 
yond racism  to  equality,  beyond  inhumanity 
to  Justice, 

But  Douglass'  plea  fell  on  deaf  ears.  The 
nation  refused  to  listen  to  reason.  Instead,  It 
burrowed  further  Into  the  evil  night  of  re- 
pression and  violence.  Blaxk  citizens  were 
stUl  denied  their  rights  and  forced  Into  a 
system  of  peonage  and  brutality. 

A  short  two  years  after  his  call  for  Justice, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  gave  le- 
gality to  the  doctrine  of  white  supremacy. 
in  the  case  of  Plessy  versus  Ferguson,  and 
legitimized  the  reign  of  terror  that  was  to 
follow.  It  did  this  through  the  device  of 
approving  the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine 
that  Institutionalized  the  Informal  system 
of  segregation  that  oppressed  black  Amer- 
icans, 

It  Is  testimony  to  the  vigor  and  flexibility 
of  American  institutions  that  the  same 
Court — 58  years  later — ruled  that  evil  doc- 
trine vmconstltutlonal  and  thus  provided  the 
moral  leadership  for  the  nation  In  its  strug- 
gle to  recover  Its  soul.  And  that  decision  was 
made  by  the  Cotut  led  by  our  honoree  to- 
night— Earl  Warren. 

In  1896  the  Court  had  followed,  by  a  gen- 
eration, the  politician's  abandonment  of 
black  people.  In  1954  the  Court  led  public 
opinion  and  timid  {xilitlclans  to  a  new  reali- 
zation of  their  moral  obligations. 

It  was  their  failure  to  Implement  the 
moral  vision  of  the  Court  that  has  led  us  to 
a  new  phase  In  relations  among  the  races 
today — what  threatens  to  be  a  new  Post- 
Reconstruction  period  in  which  political 
expedience  and  backlash  replace  the  dreams 
of  equality  held  by  decent  men  of  all  races. 
There  are  signs  that  the  gains  of  recent 
years  may  be  rolled  back,  and  there  are  signs 
that  the  period  of  repression  that  so  dis- 
figured the  closing  decades  of  the  last  century 
will  be  repeated  in  the  middle  years  of  this 
one. 

Then,  as  now.  the  frustration  of  the  least 
succes&ftU  white  Amerlcsuis.  along  with  those 
newly  arrived  into  the  ranks  of  the  middle 
classes,  has  been  transferred  to  black  Ameri- 
cans through  institutional  resistance,  secret 
organizations,  and  more  subtle  expressions  of 
racism — all  that  vsre  generously  term  "back- 
lash." 

Then,  as  now,  the  nation  has  refused  to 
make  that  economic  revolution  that  would 
bring  prosperity  to  aJl  its  citizens.  So  a  land 
of  affluence  sets  white  and  black  workers 
competing  for  scarce  Jobe  when  logic  shows 
there  shoiUd  be  enough  for  all.  So  businesses 
and  unions  alike  sometimes  see  black  people 
as  a  threat  rather  than  an  opportunity  for 
more  and  better  consumers  and  workers. 
Once  again,  foreign  adventures  and  mili- 


tary demands  lead  the  nation  to  change  its 
priorities,  and  ask  black  citizens  to  wait  and 
pray   for   better   days   in    the   future. 

Once  again,  fear,  guilt  and  Ignorance  lead 
society  to  Injustice  and  panic.  Rumors  of 
rebellion  take  the  place  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense.  Otherwise  normal  middle  class 
Americans  arm  themselves  waiting  for  their 
nightmares  of  black  revolt  to  come  true — 
all  the  while  hastening  the  day  of  that  revolt 
by  screaming  for  repressive  measures  to  con- 
tain legitimate  demands  for  Justice. 

Then,  as  now,  the  fevered  Imaginations  of 
people  suffering  from  the  disease  of  racism 
led  to  generalizations  about  all  blacks  from 
the  acts  of  the  least  representative.  And  the 
shortcomings  of  white  men  who  hold  racist 
views  are  accepted  or  dealt  with  sympatheti- 
cally while  blacks  embittered  by  a  lifetime  of 
Injustice  who  use  similar  language  are  con- 
demned. 

While  no  final  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
at  this  point,  we  cannot  help  but  wonder 
whether  the  election  of  1968  has  Its  historical 
parallel  with  the  election  of  1876.  In  which 
the  North  lost  Interest  in  securing  equally 
for  blacks  and  pursued  a  "Southern  strategy" 
of  mollifying  the  South  by  abandoning  the 
black  man. 

Santayana  wrote:  "Those  who  cannot  re- 
member the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat 
it,"  and  I  fear  that  our  young  cotintry  Is 
so  busy  looking  ahead  to  the  future  that 
It  will  not  heed  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
and  so,  repeat  the  pain  and  agony  of  the  last 
century. 

The  unfinished  Reconstruction  looms  froni 
our  past  and  casts  a  long  shadow  t«  the 
present.  The  barbarism  that  followed  It 
turned  the  dream  of  equality  Into  a  night- 
mare of  terror. 

The  sophisticated,  button-down,  mld- 
twentleth  century  America  won't  return  to 
the  p>erlod  of  lynching  bees  and  legally 
sanctioned  separation  But  the  forces  of  so- 
ciety that  wish  to  keep  black  people  down, 
or.  in  the  current  phrase,  from  "moving  too 
fast,"  have  at  their  disposal  the  economic, 
political  and  institutional  power  to  recreate 
the  bitterness  of  the  past  with  devastating 
effect. 

So  long  as  national  power  and  the  national 
will  continue  to  be  directed  at  ends  other 
than  the  assurance  of  full  equality,  the 
ghettos  win  become  festering,  running  sor«s 
of  bitterness  and  resentment.  The  gap  be- 
tween the  races  will  become  greater.  Oppres- 
sion will  Increase.  And  the  gathering  storm 
of  outrage  and  tensions  will  burst  upon  the 
land. 

In  these  crucial  first  days  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  new  Post-Reconstruction  pe- 
riod, the  Urban  League  has  a  vitally  Impor- 
tant role. 

Our  agency  was  a  child  of  the  first  period 
of  repression.  The  Urban  League  came  Into 
being  In  1910  because  dedicated  white  and 
black  citizens  were  concerned  with  opening 
new  opportunities  for  black  people  who  pur- 
sued freedom's  dream  by  emigrating  from  the 
terror  of  the  rural  South  to  the  hostile  cities 
of  the  North. 

In  a  sense,  the  Urban  League  was  a  fulfill- 
ment of  Douglass'  call  for  a  new  Interracial 
coalition.  It  Is  to  the  Urban  League  move- 
ment that  America  owes  much  of  its  most 
advanced  social  innovations.  We  conceived 
of  an  employment  service  before  state  pro- 
grams: we  pioneered  in  housing,  recreation, 
migrant  assistance,  crime  prevention,  and  a 
host  of  other  welfare  programs  years  before 
the  development  of  the  welfare  state. 

Our  goal  was  to  continue  the  positive  proc- 
ess of  reconstruction — to  continue  through  a 
coalition  of  dedicated  professional  men  and 
women  what  the  nation  had  wrongfully 
abandoned.  We  were  among  the  few  voices 
crying  In  the  wilderness  of  racism  In  those 
days,  and  now,  amid  the  Increasing  evidence 
that  the  nation  is.  turning  Its  back  on  rea- 
son and  self-interest  once  more,  we  remain 
true  to  our  vision  of  a  Just  and  open  society. 
Last  year,  the  Urban  League  laimched  a 
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new  effort  to  realize  Its  ideals  of  Justice,  a 
new  effort  to  change  the  way  the  institutions 
of  our  society  work  to  brutalize  the  poor  and 
the  black. 

We  called  It  our  "flew  Thrust"  and  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  >i)u  this  evening  thut  our 
-New  Thrust"  Is  successfully  enabling  black 
people  and  other  minorities  In  the  ghettos 
and  poverty  pt^ckets  of  our  nation  -  the  real 
"forgotten  Americans "— to  develop  the  power 
to  exercise  the  control  over  their  lives  that 
IS  the  heritage  of  free  men 

Our  On-The-Job  Training  Programs  have 
trained  and  upgraded  over  45.000  disadvan- 
taged citizens  These  programs  have  the  high- 
est retention  rate  in  the  nation— at  the  low- 
est cost  Some  «400  million  was  pumped  in- 
to the  black  community  through  the  new 
w.iges  of  people  who  were  placed  In  Jobs  by 
the  Urban  League  last  year 

Our  Street  Aradeniles  have  revolutionized 
American  education  by  placing  dropouu  and 
push-outs  int.)  the  top  colleges  In  the  coun- 
try-young pe<jple  whom  the  schtx^ls  said 
were  "uneducable  '  And  our  black  student 
program  has  harnessed  the  energies  of  the 
brightest  and  most  militant  young  people 
and  directed  them  uiwards  working  for  their 
brothers  still  locked  Into  the  ghettos 

Our  Summer  Fellowship  and  Black  Execu- 
tive Exchange  Programs  have  brought  indus- 
try and  black  colleges  together  by  strength- 
ening the  resources  of  the  nation's  sorely 
neglected  black  colleges  and  building  bridges 
of  empathy  and  knowledge 

We've  helped  the  adjustment  of  black 
veterans  fo  civilian  life  through  our  Vet-erans 
Affairs  Program  Over  18.000  veterans  have 
been  assisted  to  better  Jobs  and  schooling 
as  we  tr.  to  obtain  for  them  the  freedoms 
at  hom>-  that  they've  been  asked  to  shed 
blood  for  abroad. 

Our  Labor  Education  Advancement  Pro- 
grim  (LEAPi  has  helped  change  attitudes 
among  unionists  and  has  opened  apprentice- 
ship positions  for  black  youth.  At  the  same 
time  we've  helped  100  black  contracUjrs  over- 
come  barriers   to  secure  major  contracts 

Our  Operation  Equality  has  become  a 
major  factor  in  opening  up  housing  oppor- 
tunities for  minoruy  families.  And  this  year 
we  are  launching  an  Urban  League  Housing 
Foundation  that  will  help  black  communi- 
ties to  build  and  manage  new  housing  and 
supply  the  social  services  needed  by  the  com- 
munity. 

Our  New  Thrust  activities  m  over  80  cities 
have  resulted  in  a  host  of  new  programs 
that  will  unleash  the  neglected  potential  o! 
the  black  ghettos. 

Urban  Leagues  have  set  up  Welfare  Rights 
Centers  in  Newark;  Leadership  Training  for 
Development  Corporations  in  Boston;  Eco- 
nomic De\elopment  Programs  in  counties  In 
the  South's  Black  Belt  and  In  several  North- 
ern cities;  a  program  to  reduce  police-com- 
munity friction  in  Pittsburgh;  youth  pro- 
grams in  Rochester;  black  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce in  .Anderson;  and  a  host  of  other  .ic- 
tlon  programs  designed  to  unify  and 
strengthen  the  black  community 

And  dozens  of  other  Urban  League  pro- 
gram.s.  programs  far  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here,  are  making  a  broad  Impact  upon 
the  lives  of  millions  of  black  and  minority 
citizens,  and  through  them,  upon  the  total 
society,  as  well. 

But  in  spite  of  the  enormity  of  our  in- 
volvement, we  are  barely  meeting  the  enor- 
mous needs  of  our  people  and  the  goals  we 
have  set  for  ourselves.  We  must  continue  to 
expand  our  Leagues  wherever  commun'ties 
have  need  of  them^and  by  our  60lh  Anniver- 
sary next  year,  we  should  number  100  Urban 
Le.igues.  "We  are  looking  very  deeply  at  or.r 
own  performance,  for  we  realize  that  systems 
and  Institutional  changes,  to  be  effective, 
must  t>€gin  at  home.  We  Intend  to  improve 
our  performance  In  our  present  programs, 
and  also  to  respond  creatively  to  new  needs 
and  new  challenges 


But  if  we  are  to  be  truly  effective,  we  must 
change  the  climate  of  our  times — a  climate 
that  threatens  to  become  more  oppressive, 
more  removed  from  the  needs  and  Interests 
of  all  the  people.  The  cloud  of  racism  and 
biwrklash  still  hangs  heavy,  obscuring  the 
moral  vision  of  the  American  people  and 
threatening  the  attempt  to  build  an  open 
society. 

Unless  a  new  grouping  of  concerned  citi- 
zens arises  in  the  seventies,  we  may  approach 
another  era  of  nightmare  and  hate  Ameri- 
caiLs  .ig:un  may  become  divided  by  caste  and 
class,  and  bigotry  may  again  triumph  over 
decency. 

I  call  tonight  for  a  New  American  Coali- 
tion— a  coalition  that  transcends  narrow  hate 
and  exploitation,  a  coalition  of  the  decent, 
the  Just,  the  good  in  our  society 

I  call  for  a  coalition  of  builders  versus  de- 
stroyers; of  decency  versus  hate;  of  unity 
versus  division;  of  courage  versus  cowardice; 
of  hope  versus  despair.  I  call  for  a  coalition 
of  ;ictive  doers  versus  passive  apathy  and  of 
dreamers  versus  llie  pinched.  :e.ir-ridden 
li,a.Lers 

If  we  must  have  separation  and  division 
in  this  country,  let  it  be  on  this  basis— the 
good  versus  the  bad. 

Tlie  foundations  of  such  a  New  American 
Coalition  must  be  laid  by  black  people  who 
insist  on  their  equal  place  in  America  and 
by  concerned  white  people  who  will  Join  us 
in  working  toward  the  goal  of  an  open,  dem- 
ocratic society   based  on  equality  for  all 

Black  people  have  a  responsibility  to  per- 
sist in  their  demands  for  Justice  Again,  in 
the  words  of  Frederick  Douglass,  black  peo- 
ple "are  bound  by  every  element  of  manhood 
to  keep  their  grievances  before  the  people 
and  make  every  organized  protest  against 
the  wrongs  mhlcled  upon  them  Liberty 
given  is  never  so  precious  as  liberty  sought 
for  and  fought  lor.  Men  will  not  care  much 
for  a  people  who  do  not  care  for  themselves." 

Douglass'  counsel  is  well-taken,  and  It  de- 
mands that  black  people  continue  to  or- 
ganize and  unify  the  black  community  and 
make  every  non- violent  effort  to  win  that 
ecjuality  so  long  denied. 

And  our  white  allies  must  enlist  in  this 
coalition.  They  must  remove  the  barriers  to 
black  .ichievement  and  educate  their  lellow- 
whites  from  the  deadened  of  racism.  They 
must  demand,  no  less  than  their  black 
brothers,  the  vast  economic  and  social  pro- 
grams that  will  end  poverty  m  America  and 
unite  all  our  citizens  under  the  banner  of 
progress  and  Justice. 

I  know  that  many  white  citizens  feel  they 
are  working  towards  such  ends.  But  to  all  to 
many  of  them.  I  must  say  what  an  old  Bap- 
tist minister  used  to  teli  people  who  spoke 
so  well— 'I  can't  hear  what  you  say  because 
you  do  speaks  too  loud." 

Our  New  American  Coalition  can  only  suc- 
ceed if  white  Americans  match  their  good 
intentions  and  lavish  rhetoric  with  deeds- 
deeds  that  will  be  loud  in  their  Impact  on 
making  this  the  open  and  just  society  that 
the  revolutionists  of  two  centuries  ago  be- 
lieved they  were  founding,  and  the  .American 
dreams  and  ideals  that  black  people  have 
clung  to  and  believed  In  through  four  cen- 
turies of  slavery  and  adversity. 

I  believe  In  the  need  for  such  a  coalition 
because  we— all  of  us,  black  and  white— need 
each  other 

There  is  a  story  about  a  group  of  porcu- 
pines who  came  together  one  very  cold  night 
in  an  open  field.  The  only  way  they  could 
survive  the  terrible  cold  was  to  huddle  close 
together  and  keep  each  other  warm.  But  if 
you've  ever  gotten  too  close  to  a  porcupine, 
you  know  that  that  creates  some  problems. 
And  so  it  did.  Many  of  them  were  hurt  by  the 
sharp  quills  of  their  brothers,  and  some  left 
the  group  to  avoid  such  injury.  The  next 
morning  those  that  had  left  were  found 
frozen  to  death.  The  others  suffered,  but 
help>ed   each   other   survive. 


We  will  either  work  together  in  a  New 
American  Coalition  to  build  an  open  soci- 
ety—a hard,  dlfflcult  task  that  will  mean 
occasional  pinpricks  and  annoyances— or  we 
win  all  go  down  the  drain  of  history — frozen 
by  hate  and  injustice. 

In  the  words  of  Gordon  Parks: 

"What  I  want. 

"What  I  am. 

"What  you  force  me  to  be  Is  what  you  are. 
For  I  am  you.  staring  back  from  a  mirror  of 
poverty  and  despair,  of  revolt  and  freedom. 
Look  at  me  and  know  that  to  destroy  me  is 
to  destroy  yourself  You  are  weary  of  long  hot 
summers.  I  am  tired  of  the  long  hungered 
winters.  We  are  not  so  far  apart  as  it  might 
seem  There  Is  something  about  both  of  us 
that  goes  deeper  than  blood  or  black  and 
white  It  is  our  common  search  for  a  better 
life,  a  better  world.  I  march  now  over  the 
same  ground  you  once  marched.  I  fight  for 
the  same  things  you  fought  for.  My  children's 
needs  are  the  same  as  your  children's  I  too 
;im  America  America  is  me  It  gave  me  the 
only  life  I  know — so  I  must  share  in  its  sur- 
vival. Look  at  me.  Listen  to  me  Try  to  un- 
derstand my  struggle  against  your  racism. 
Tliere  is  yet  a  chance  for  us  to  live  in  peace 
beneath  these  restless  skies  " 


A  EULOGY  OF  LEWIS  P.  ROSEN 

Mr.  FONG  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a 
deeply  .saddened  heait  that  I  rise  to  eiilo- 
ulze  Mr  Lewis  P.  Rosen,  movie  pioneer 
in  Hawaii  and  Califoinia.  "Lew"  Ro.sen's 
pa.ssing  in  Honolulu  la.st  Saturday,  at  the 
a^e  of  74,  is  mourned  by  the  ho.sts  of  ad- 
mirers and  friends  who  knew  this  kind 
and  courtly  man.  I  count  my.self  among 
these  very  fortunate  to  liave  been  closely 
associated  with  him  for  many  years. 

"Lew"  Rosen  was  born  in  Chicat^o  on 
Febi'uary  12.  1895.  He  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1918  and  2  years  later  became 
a  partner  in  West  Coast  Theaters. 

He  went  to  Hawaii  in  1932.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  and  his  partner.  Adolph 
Ramis,  organized  the  Royal  Amusement 
Co..  which  in  1954  leased  its  theater  op- 
erations to  the  Royal  Theater  Co..  Ltd. 

In  1935  he  built  the  King  Tlieator  in 
downtown  Honolulu,  and  the  same  year 
brought  the  first  series  of  stage  shows 
and  movies  to  Hawaii. 

He  served  as  executive  vice  president 
of  Royal  Amusements  until  1958  when 
he  became  president  of  Royal  Theaters, 
Ltd. 

In  1956  and  1964  he  built  two  more 
theaters  in  Honolulu. 

He  and  his  wife,  Rosella,  had  lived  in 
Honolulu  more  than  half  of  each  year 
.since  1945.  In  1966  when  they  celebrated 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary,  they  be- 
came residents  of  the  Waialae-Kahala 
section  of  Honolulu. 

During  the  1940s  and  1950s,  Lew  Rosen 
formed  a  movie  production  unit  partner- 
ship with  producer  Nat  Holt.  Amoim  his 
films  was  one  in  which  Art  Linkietter 
was  siven  his  first  starring  role  in  a 
movie. 

In  1958  Royal  Theaters  formed  a  pro- 
duction partnership  with  Shintoho  Stu- 
dios of  Japan  to  make  pictures  in  Japan 
for  distribution  in  the  Far  East  and 
Hawaii. 

In  1965,  he  and  his  son,  Herman,  be- 
came sole  owners  of  Royal  Theaters,  Ltd. 

Active  in  community  affairs,  he  was 
one  of  the  original  officers  and  directors 
of  the  Variety  Club,  a  national  organiza- 
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tion  of  persons  in  show  business.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Variety  Club 
school  for  children  with  learning  dis- 
abilities, and  helped  found  one  of  the 
Variety  Club's  first  boys  clubs  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Lew  Rosen  was  one  of  the  early  sup- 
porters of  Temple  Emanu-El  in  Honolulu, 
and  a  member  of  the  Waikiki  Free  Ma- 
sons Lodge,  Aloha  Shrine,  Al-Malika 
Shrine,  and  the  Friars  Club. 

The  thousands  who  knew  Lew  Rosen 
will  long  remember  him  for  his  impec- 
cable attire,  his  smiling  face,  and  his 
gentle  and  always  courteous  manners. 

To  his  business  friends.  Lew  was  con- 
siderate, honest,  and  helpful.  He  was  a 
builder  of  Hawaii.  Despite  his  busy 
schedule  as  a  business  executive,  he  was 
unfailingly  polite  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  He  was  always  a 
booster,  never  a  knocker.  In  my  long  as- 
sociation with  him  as  a  valued,  cher- 
ished friend  and  business  associate,  I 
have  never  heard  him  belittle  or  dis- 
parage anyone.  He  always  had  a  kind 
word  for  others,  especially  for  those  in 
need  of  encouragement. 

His  civic  participation  and  philan- 
thropies to  youth,  church,  and  other 
community  groups  will  remain  a  shining 
testament  to  his  generosity  and  concern 
for  his  fellow  man. 

Among  the  tributes  paid  to  his  mem- 
ory. Eddie  Sherman,  entertainment 
columnist  for  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
wrote : 

Lew  Rosen's  passing  has  saddened  the 
thousands  who  knew  him.  This  pioneer 
showman  was  a  gentleman  to  the  core,  with 
courtly  manners  of  yesteryear.  He  always 
seemed  to  have  time  for  everyone,  from 
those  in  high  places  to  the  average  work- 
Ingman.  I  could  write  a  book  about  L«w. 
but  can  explain  him  in  one  sentence:  he 
was  one  of  the  kindest  human  beings  I've 
ever  met  in  my  life.  His  passing  Is  a  great 
loss. 

ElljTi  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy and  aloha  to  his  beloved  wife, 
Rosella,  his  sons,  Herman  and  William 
Rosen,  and  to  his  three  grandchildren. 
Hawaii  is  indeed  poorer  and  sadder  for 
having  lost  a  person  of  such  admirable 
qualities  as  Lew  Rosen. 


DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  USE  BY 
TEENAGERS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  deeply  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  as  a  result  of  the 
unwise  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol.  All  too 
often  our  young  people  "experiment  for 
kicks"  without  realizing  the  possibility  of 
later  tragic  personal  consequence. 

An  editorial  entitled  "More  Young 
Lives  Snuffed  Out,"  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat  of  November  11, 
cites  three  deaths  as  examples  which 
"underscore  the  dangers  of  teenagers 
using  drugs  and  alcohol"  and  urges  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  in  order  to  reach 
those  who  do  not  get  training  in  the 
home. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  con- 
structive editorial  on  a  sub.iect  of  concern 
to  us  all  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More  'Voung  Lives  Snuffed  Out 

An  18-year-old  youth  and  a  17-year-old 
companion  are  dead,  apparently  from  drug 
overdoses.  A  21 -year-old  college  student  died 
from  head  injuries  after  he  was  allegedly 
beaten  and  stomped"  by  an  18-year-old  who 
had  been  attending  a  beer  party. 

These  latest  tragedies  involving  high 
school-age  boys  again  underscore  the  dangers 
of   teenagers  using  drvigs  and  alcohol 

It  .seems  apparent  that  many  in  the 
younger  generation  still  are  not  aware  of  the 
dangers  in  taking  drugs  and  drinking  And 
it  Is  further  obvious  that  too  many  parents 
of  teen-agers  don't  have  the  falnte.'?t  idea 
where  their  children  are  or  what  they  are 
doing 

Tlie  primary  responsibility  for  te.ichlng 
children  the  reasons  why  drugs  and  alcohol 
shouldn't  be  taken  belongs  to  parents  Too 
many  parents  have  failed  to  do  this  Job 

It  would  be  helpful  if  all  schools  would 
intensify  their  anti-drug  and  anti-alcohol 
instruction  in  an  attempt  to  reach  students 
who  apparently  are  getting  little  or  no  in- 
formation about  the  dangers  involved  from 
using  either  drugs  or  alcohol. 

The  toll  of  young  lives  snuffed  out  from 
using  drugs  and  liquor  is  mounting.  It  is  time 
the  community  faced  up  to  this  serious  prob- 
lem and  took  steps  to  prevent  more  such  use- 
less deaths. 


AMBASSADOR  AND  MRS.  CHERNOFF 
MAKE  FRIENDS  IN  JAPAN 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  having 
just  this  morning  been  to  the  White 
House  to  witness,  along  with  two  dis- 
tinguished South  Dakota  citizens,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fred  Christopherson.  of  Sioux 
Falls,  the  ceremonies  in  which  U.S.  Com- 
missioner General  Ambassador  Howard 
Chernoff.  in  charge  of  the  Osaka  Exhibi- 
tion at  the  forthcoming  Japanese  World 
Fair,  unveiled  for  President  Nixon  and 
Prime  Minister  Sato  of  Japan,  I  think  It 
appropriate  that  I  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  interesting  news  item 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Sioux 
Falls  Daily  Argus  Leader,  of  which  Mr, 
Chernoff  was  at  one  time  a  part  owner 
and  publisher.  Basically  this  piece  is  a 
reprint  from  the  Senriyama  Times  of 
Japan. 

I  especially  call  attention  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Ambassador  Chernoff  and 
his  wife  have  tried  to  win  friends  and  in- 
fluence people.  They  began  where  all 
good  and  efficient  foreign  .service  officers 
should  begin,  namely — by  studying  to 
learn  the  language  of  their  host  coun- 
try— Japan.  They  followed  up  on  this 
important  step  by  becoming  good  neigh- 
bors of  the  Japanese  living  in  Toyonaka, 
a  city  of  350,000,  in  which  they  are  the 
only  Americans.  Beyond  this,  they  have 
made  successful  efforts  to  become  the 
trusted  friends  of  the  officials  and  au- 
thorities now  in  charge  of  the  destiny  of 
this  lusty  and  rapidly  developing  country. 

I  take  this  means  of  saluting  and  prais- 
ing the  great  American  service  of  Am- 
bassador and  Mrs.  Chernoff  and  of  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  a  large  number 
of  American  citizens  in  1970  will  take 
the  opportunity  to  visit  our  American 
exhibit  in  Japan.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Language  STimr  Pleases  Osaka  Neighbors 

Despite  10  months  of  Japanese  language 
study.  US  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Howard  L. 
Chernoff  find  ii  difficult  and  time  consum- 
ing to  communicate  In  Japan 

"But  It  is  rewarding  and  our  neighbors 
and  new  friends  are  so  complimented  that 
we  did  prepare  prior  to  coming  and  that  we 
try,"  the  ambassador  wrote  to  F  C  Chris- 
topherson. contributing  editor  ol  the  Argus- 
Leader 

Tlieir  efforts  In  personal  diplomacy  drew 
editorial  comment  i  reprinted  below  i  from 
the  Senriyama  Times,  a  newspaper  published 
in  an  Osaka  suburb. 

Chernoff  is  commissioner  general  of  the 
U.S.  Pavilion  now  under  construction  at  Expo 
'70.  the  Japanese  World  Exposition  in  Osaka. 

Ambassador  and  Mrs  Chernoff  are  the  only 
Americans  living  in  Toyonaka.  a  city  of 
350.000  and  a  suburb  of  Osaka  Senrl  New 
Town  is  a  new  section  of  Toyonaka  Osaka 
has  a  population  of  5.5  million  persons. 

Tlie  Chernoffs  took  10  months  of  Japanese 
study  for  one  hour  daily  with  a  tutor  before 
going  to  Osaka.  Mrs  Chernoff  still  has  a 
tutor,  but  the  ambassador  has  beer,  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  lessons  because  of  lack 
of  time. 

Between  1955  and  1963,  Chernoff  was  as- 
sociate publisher  of  the  Argus-Leader.  He 
joined  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  as  execu- 
tive assistant  to  the  director  in  1965  He  was 
later  given  the  assignment  to  direct  the  U.S. 
exhibition  at  Osaka  and  was  appointed  to 
the  personal  rank  of  ambassador  last  May  llit 
by  President  Richard  Nixon 

Mr.  Howard  L.  Chernoff.  .'Embassador  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Japan  World  Ex- 
position. His    "Life  and  Opinion." 

Ambassador  Chernoff  arrived  In  Japan 
about  five  weeks  ago  to  assume  the  position 
as  the  Commissioner  General  of  the  U.S. 
Pavilion  at  the  Expo  Although  many  for- 
eigners live  in  the  Kobe  areas.  Ambassador 
Chernoff  and  Mrs.  Chernoff  chose  to  live  in 
Toyonaka  in  order  to  get  to  know  how  the 
Japanese  people  are  really  living.  The  pur- 
pose of  living  in  the  Japanese  neighborhood 
IS  to  show  the  Japanese  people  how  Ameri- 
cans live,  and  to  tell  the  Americans  how  the 
Japanese  live.  Ambassador  said 

Typical  American  characteristics,  frank- 
ness and  cheerfulness,  seemed  to  come 
through  his  personality  while  he  talked. 

Mrs.  Chernoff  goes  shopping  to  the  market 
in  front  of  Toyonaka  station  where  she  can 
manage  to  communicate  in  Japanese.  Am- 
bassador said.  Ambassador  Chernoff  and  his 
wife  associate  and  communicate  with  their 
neighbors  m  the  "little  Japanese"  they  know. 
he  said.  It  looks  like  that  Ambassador  Chern- 
off and  his  wife  are  getting  used  to  their  life 
in  Japan  and  enjoying  It. 

Regarding  tAe  Senrl  New  Town.  Ambas-  ■ 
sador  said  that  the  en\'lronment  seems  quite 
nice,  but  he  regrets  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion among  the  people  who  live  In  tl;e  hlgh-^ 
rise  buildings  He  says  that  the  same  thing 
can  be  said  about  the  people  who  live  In 
apartment  building  complexes  in  the  United 
States. 

"Those  who  live  In  the  big  cities  are  too 
busy  doing  things  for  themselves,  playing 
Pachlnko,  watching  TV  and  so  on.  "They 
don't  have  time  to  talk  to  their  neighbors." 
Ambassador  said. 

Ambassador  Chernoff  is  now  an  official 
of  the  United  States  government,  but  he  has 
a  long  career  in  the  newspaper,  radio  and 
television  business.  "Whether  or  not  owing 
to  his  background,  Ambassador' seems  es- 
pecially observant.  It  will  be  very  Interest- 
ing to  find  out  how  Ambassador  sees  his  life 
in  Japan.  I  hope  that  we  will  have  more 
opportunities  to  hear  his  opinions  about  the 
Japanese  people's  lives 
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SENATOR  McINTYRE  SUPPORTS 
A  STRONG  SUBMARINE  FLEET 
AND  CONTINUED  OPERATION  OP 
PORTSMOUTH.  N.H..  NAVAL  SHIP- 
YARD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  November  11  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTYRE)  and  his  lovely  lady  par- 
ticipated in  the  launching  ceremonies 
for  the  new  U.S.3.  Sand  Lance,  a  nuclear- 
powered  submarine,  at  the  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  Naval  Shipyard. 

Mrs.  Mclntyre  was  the  sponsor  of  this 
magnificent  ship,  and  her  husband  de- 
livered the  principal  address,  and  it  was 
an  excellent  one.  I  was  proud  to  serve  as 
Mrs.  Mclntyre's  official  escort. 

In  his  address.  Senator  McIntyre  paid 
tribute  to  the  technological  achievements 
of  the  Portsmouth  Shipyard,  its  admin- 
istration, and  the  craftsmen  and  tech- 
nicians who  worked  on  the  Sand  Lance. 

But,  beyond  that,  the  Senator  spelled 
out  the  crucial  importance  of  a  subma- 
rine fleet  in  protecting  our  Nation  from 
any  f utiwe-  enemy  aggression. 

Because  his  message  was  of  particular 
significance  in  these  times.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks   by   Senaitor  Thomas  J.   McIntyre 

AT    Launching    op    U  S  S.    "Sand    Lance." 

Portsmouth    Naval    Shipyard,    November 

11.  1969 

This  is  an  exciting  day  for  the  McIntyre 
family.  Mrs.  McIntyre  has  the  honor  of  being 
sponsor  of  this  magnlflcent  submarine;  my 
daughter,  Martha.  Is  serving  as  maid  of 
honor;  and  most  importantly,  I  have  the  rare 
opportunity  of  doing  the  talking.  We  are. 
needless  to  say.  thrilled  to  be  participants  !n 
this  event,  and  we  especially  welcome  the 
chance  to  make  It  a  family  affair. 

In  Just  a  few  moments  Mrs.  McIntyre  will 
lay  bottle  to  hull,  and  hopefully  Sand  Lance 
win  slide  gracefully  down  the  ways  Into  these 
New  Hampshire  waters.  I  say  hopefully  be- 
cause not  every  launching  In  the  4,000  year 
history  of  such  ceremonies  has  gone  off  with 
military  precision. 

In  1943.  for  Instance.  Mrs.  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt,  sponsor  of  the  aircraft  carrier. 
YoTktown.  abruptly  Interrupted  the  opening 
remarks  of  the  master  of  ceremonies  to  take 
a  desperate — but  accurat* — swing  at  the 
ship's  bow  as  It  prematurely  slid  down  the 
buUdlng-ways,  earning  the  Yorktoicn  the 
nickname  "Eager  Ship".  While  I  commend 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  for  her  quick  thinking  and 
superb  agUlty.  I  note  with  dismay  that  the 
keynote  speaker  on  that  occasion — the  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy — was  unable 
to  give  his  speech.  In  the  fear  that  such  a 
fate  may  await  me.  I  will  make  my  remarks 
brief,  trusting  that  my  wife  and  daughter 
will  rise  to  the  occasion  should  the  Sand 
Lance  decide  to  Jump  its  11;42  a.m.  launch 
time. 

I'm  doubly  honored  to  be  participating  in 
this  event  because  It  is  taking  place  here  at 
the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard.  The  first  and 
only  government  shipyard  dedicated  exclu- 
sively to  submarlQe  engineering,  it  has  re- 
corded an  impressive  list  of  technological 
achievements  unsurpassed  by  any  other  Yard 
in  the  Nation. 

Among  them:  the  first  submarine  built  in 
a  U.S.  Naval  Shipyard.  1917:  the  greatest 
number  of  submarines  ever  constructed  in  a 
single  year — 31 — in   1944;   and   the  first  gov- 


errunent  nuclear  submarine  ever  built  was  a 
product  of  this  yard  in  1968. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  numerous 
achievements  that  have  earned  this  installa- 
tion a  reputation  for  excellence  And  I  com- 
mend the  skilled  craftsmen  and  technicians 
who  have  toiled  over  the  many  ships  built 
here  during  the  past  169  years,  among  them 
the  namesake  of  the  one  we  are  to  launch 
today — the  U.S.S    Sand  Lance  iSS-381i 

Perhaps  some  of  you  gathered  here  today 
worked  on  the  very  ship.  Her  keel  was  laid 
in  March.  1943.  and  she  first  touched  water 
In    June    of    the    following    year 

The  first  Sand  Lance  served  with  distinc- 
tion durin?  World  War  11  She  was  awarded 
the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  heroism 
on  her  first  war  patrol,  and  during  her  serv- 
ice to  our  country  won  five  battle  stars 

In  a  few  minutes  a  second  and  greater 
Sand  Lance  will  ride  the  waves  for  the  first 
time,  in  what  I  am  sure  will  be  a  thrilling 
sight.  Yet  this  particular  launch  has  a  cer- 
tain sadness  to  It.  for  this  Sand  Lanrr  may 
have  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the 
last  submarine  ever  built  at  this  Yard  i/ 

a   Government   order   to   close   It   In    1973   Is 
carried  out 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  will  not  happen, 
not  only  because  of  the  obvious  economic 
benefits  this  Installation  affords  this  area, 
but — more  Importantly — because  of  the  role 
of  submarines  in  our  country's  future 

Prom  what  I  have  learned,  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  there  is  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine will  play  a  dominant — 11  not  the — 
dominant  role  In  protecting  our  Nation  from 
enemy  aggression 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  our  most  ef- 
fective, least  vulnerable  deterrent  to  enemy 
attack  is  not  our  land-based  ICBM  System, 
not  our  long-range  bombers,  but  our  nuclear 
submarines. 

The  advantages  of  under-water  strength 
are  many.  Nuclear  subs  can  cruise  400  miles 
a  day,  anywhere,  anytime.  They  are  fsister 
than  most  surface  ships  They  can  remain 
submerged  for  months  at  a  time.  They  can 
be  navigcted  so  that  each  missile  is  always 
trained  on  target.  And  they  cannot  be  de- 
tected  except   by   another   nuclear  sub. 

In  addition,  land-based  missiles  are  re- 
etricted  m  their  latitude  of  laimch,  whereas 
nutloar  ;.-..:isile  subs  can  fire  from  any  ocean, 
thus  requiring  a  potential  enemy  to  spread 
Is  defense  over  360  degrees. 

rhen  t'.iere  Is  the  time  factor.  In  the  event 
of  ;  missile  attack,  the  proximity  of  our 
crulsi..s;  subs  to  the  attacker  would  give  us 
precloui  minutes  for  the  President  to  come 
to  the  awpsome  decisions  he  must  make.  Our 
subs  would  t>e  thousands  of  miles  nearer  the 
enemy  than  our  land-based  missiles  and 
much  more  capable  ot  quick  and  effective 
retaliation. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  I  advocate  doing 
away  with  our  land-based  missile  systems  or 
with  long-range  bombers.  What  I  do  believe 
is  that  we  need  a  deterrent  mix,  and  no  such 
mix  can  be  of  maximum  effectiveness  If  it 
does  not  include  a  strong  nuclear  submarine 
force. 

Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  we  get  more  deter- 
rent per  dollar  with  submarines  than  we  get 
in  any  other  system. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  quick  to  grasp 
this  realization.  They  are  turning  out  sub- 
marines at  such  a  rate  they  could  surpass  us 
in  nvmaber  of  nuclear  submarines  by  1970. 
Indeed.  Russian  shipyard  facilities  are  so  ad- 
vanced that  it  is  estimated  they  can  turn  out 
one  submarine  a  month. 

Of  course,  quantity  In  itself  should  not  be 
the  overriding  factor  In  determining  our  un- 
derwater defense  system — we  must  also  con- 
centrate on  increasing  the  capabilities  of 
existing  submarines  while  at  the  same  time 
remaining  within  the  fiscal  restraints  facing 
the  Navy. 

For  Instance,  the  Navy  plans  to  convert  31 


of  our  41  Polans  submarines  to  Poseidon 
class  subs  Indeed,  such  a  conversion  may 
take  place  in  tnis  very  shipyard  next  month 
because  the  U  S.S.  Rayburn's  home-port  does 
not  have  the  facilities  available  for  such  a 
project 

Looking  even  further  into  the  future,  we 
are  studying  development  of  an  advanced 
undersea  strategic  system,  the  Undersea 
Long-Range  Missile  System,  which  could 
eventually  supplant  our  Poseidon  submarines 
by  the  ls*80's 

Armed  with  several  longer-range  ballistic 
mls.'lles.  these  submarines  of  the  future  could 
be  on-target  leaving  port  and  would  be  e\en 
less  vulnerable  to  attack 

This  is  what  lies  ahead,  and  we  are  plan- 
ning for  it  now  The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  recognized  this  need  and  re- 
cently increased  the  budget  for  nuclear  at- 
tack submarine  spending  As  a  member  of  tl>e 
Committee.  1  supported  this  Increase  with- 
out reservation 

In  a  year  of  reduction  in  Defense  spend- 
ing. I  believe  the  spending  hike  for  subma- 
rines Is  most  encouraging,  and  it  makes  to- 
day's occasion  even  more  significant  and  per- 
sonally rewarding. 

And  now.  in  closing.  I  want  to  congratulate 
you.  Captain  Kern,  your  very  able  adminis- 
trative staff,  and  the  loyal  and  dedi- 
cated workers  of  this  great  and  venerable 
shipyard,  and  to  wish  the  future  crews  of 
thi.s  powerful  fighting  ship  calm  seas  and 
snug  harbors. 

.^nd  I  want  to  say  once  again — as  emphat- 
ically as  I  can  say  it— that  the  future  se- 
curity of  our  Nation  rests  in  very  large  meas- 
ure on  the  future  of  our  underwater  fight- 
ing ships  and  that  the  Portsmouth  Na- 
val Shipyard  must  remain  in  operation  to 
insure  that  future 


LADY  ELLIOT  OP  HARWOOD 
SPEAKS  UP  FOR  NATO 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  invite  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  country  an  informative 
and  interesting  address  delivered  in  the 
British  House  of  Lords  recently  by 
Baroness  Elliot  of  Harwood.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  address  by 
Lady  Elliot  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Her  ad- 
dress was  made  available  to  me  as  it  ap- 
peared In  the  October  30  issue  of  Han- 
sard, the  printed  report  of  debates  in 
the  British  Parliament. 

I  am  sure  that  most  Members  of  our 
Congress  who  have  attended  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians' 
Conference  over  the  past  decade  or  more 
are  personally  acquainted  with  Lady 
Elliot.  She  Is  an  active,  valued,  and  regu- 
lar participant  in  these  annual  confer- 
ences. 

For  the  past  5  or  6  years  it  has  been 
my  high  honor  and  privilege  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  NATO  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  Education,  Information, 
and  Cultural  Affairs,  and  Lady  Elliot  has 
been  a  most  active  and  influential  mem- 
ber of  my  committee  which  she,  herself, 
served  as  chairman  before  she  volun- 
tarily retired  from  that  position  and 
nominated  me  to  succeed  her. 

I  am  especially  pleased  and  impressed 
by  the  emphasis  which  Lady  Elliot  in 
her  address  in  the  House  of  Lords  placed 
upon  the  Seminar  at  the  College  of  Eu- 
rope in  Bruges,  Belgitun,  last  August, 
under  the  imprimatur  and  direction  of 
our  NATO  committee.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  the  free  world  that  an  Interna- 
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tional  training  seminar  has  been  con- 
ducted on  public  administration  so  that 
participants  from  the  career  services  of 
the  free  world  could  enjoy  "learning  to- 
gether." as  Lady  Elliot  so  appropriately 
put  in  in  her  address  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  they  met  for  6  weeks  to  to  learn 
to  do  better  and  more  efficiently  the  tasks 
of  public  .service  which  they  in  their  re- 
.sponsible  positions  as  career  public  serv- 
ants are  going  to  do  anyway. 

Mr.  President,  the  NATO  free  world 
Seminar  on  Public  Administration  in 
Bruges  last  year  was  a  complete  success. 
At  its  recent  meeting  in  Brussels,  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference 
voted  unanimously  to  continue  these 
seminars,  and  it  is  planned  to  hold  the 
second  one  next  August  in  Bruges,  again 
under  the  direction  of  the  College  of  Eu- 
rope and  its  illustrous  rector,  Henry 
Brugmans.  Last  year's  seminar  received 
a  most  helpful  grant  in  the  amount  of 
$15,000  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  help 
defray  the  expenses  of  this  initial  semi- 
nar, the  rest  of  its  expenses  being  de- 
frayed by  a  NATO  appropriation.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  both  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion and  NATO  will  again,  in  1970,  coop- 
erate in  the  financing  of  next  year's 
seminar,  in  which  we  hope  to  expand  the 
usefulness  and  inspiration  of  these  an- 
nual free  world  institutes  to  a  limited 
number  of  career  public  servants  en- 
gaged in  administrative  work  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  of  Africa  and/or  other 
areas  of  the  non-NATO  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Baroness  Elliott  of  Harwood.  My  Lords,  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  your  Lordships'  wish 
that  I  should  congratulate  the  noble  Lord. 
Lord  Gore-Booth,  most  sincerely  on  his  quite 
fascinating  and  brilliant  maiden  speech.  He 
comes  to  us  following  a  most  distinguished 
career  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Common- 
wealth OfUce,  and  also  as  the  Head  of  the 
British  Information  Services  In  the  United 
States  for,  I  think,  four  years  He  also  has 
great  experience  of  India,  where  he  did  work 
of  the  utmost  Importance.  I  am  sure  1  am 
right  In  saying  that  no  Head  of  either  the 
Commonwealth  or  the  Foreign  Offices  was 
more  popular  than  he.  To-day.  he  has  com- 
pletely Justified  the  words  of  the  noble  Lord. 
Lord  Chalfont.  about  the  most  distinguished 
people  who  are  our  diplomats  throughout  the 
whole  Diplomatic  Service  Certainly  I  believe 
that  no  one  could  have  made  a  more  fasci- 
nating and  interesting  speech  than  that 
which  we  have  heard  from  the  noble  Lord, 
Lord  Gore-Booth,  this  afternoon. 

But  he  has  two  other  qualifications  for 
coming  to  this  House,  which  I  have  discov- 
ered because  I  was  kindly  briefed  by  some- 
one before  his  speech  to-day.  The  noble  Lord 
has  been  President  of  the  Sherlock  Holmes 
Society.  This  must  have  struck  a  chord  of 
affection  and  interest  in  many  of  your  Lord- 
ships' minds.  He  also  enJo3rs  that  which  must 
be  quite  original  in  this  House,  anyway 
among  the  many  clubs  to  which  many  of 
your  Lordships  belong:  he  belongs  to  one 
called  "The  Baker  Street  Irregulars".  Surely 
this  must  put  him  in  a  class  quite  apart 
from  any  of  us  here  in  this  House.  Let  us 
hope  that  we  shall  hear  him  many  times  on 
the  subjects  on  which  he  Is  a  great  expert  I 
should  like  to  hear  him.  too.  on  subjects  on 
which  perhapc  he  may  be  an  expert,  though 
the  fact  has  not  appeared  in  his  career  so 
far.  because  I  am  sure  that  no  one  could 
have  been  more  interesting  than  he  in  the 
speech  he  made  to  us  to-day. 


My  Lords,  this  debate  is  of  great  interest, 
but  I  want  to  deal  with  Just  two  subjects 
which  appear  In  the  gracious  Speech.  The 
noble  Lord.  Lord  Chalfont.  said  that  he  sup- 
ported wholeheartedly— Indeed.  It  is  re- 
marked in  the  gracious  Speech— the  Impor- 
tance of  the  NATO  Alliance  and  what  It 
means  for  the  West  in  the  way  of  security  I 
have  Just  returned  from  a  conference  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  held  in  Brussels 
two  weeks  ago.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  this  as  it  is  most  pertinent  to  a 
debate  en  the  subject  of  Defence  and  Pcr- 
e.gn  Affairs  In  Brussels  we  had  delegates 
:rom  14  out  of  the  15  NATO  countries,  and 
all  were  mem'oers  of  their  respective  parlia- 
ments, either  Upper  House  or  Lower  House 
This  Assembly,  which  in  earlier  years  was 
known  as  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Con- 
ference, is  a  remarkable  gathering  of  politi- 
cians linked  by  their  memt>ershlp  of  NATO, 
determined  to  study  defence  and  disarma- 
ment but  able  to  discuss  international  re- 
lations on  a  wide  front. 

This  is  the  only  organisation  meeting  on 
European  soil  which  brings  to  ETurope  repre- 
sentatives from  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. Neither  the  Council  of  Europe,  nor 
the  W.E.U..  nor  the  O.E.C.D.  bring  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  take  part  In  discussions  on  Eu- 
ropean affairs.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  defence  of  the  Western  Free 
World  depends  on  the  enormous  contribution 
that  the  American  forces  make  in  the  Al- 
liance. The  noble  Lord,  Lord  Gore-Booth,  has 
Just  spoken  about  this.  If.  through  a  change 
of  policy,  the  United  States  Administration 
were  to  pull  out  of  the  Alliance,  the  Alliance 
would  lose  a  great  part  of  its  value. 

There  would  still  be  the  co-operation  of 
the  other  14  nations.  That  in  Itself  is  most 
remarkable,  when  one  looks  back  over  our 
lifetime  to  the  wars  we  have  fought.  The  fact 
that  one  can  see  and  take  part  In  an  Assem- 
bly in  which  politicians  from  Germany, 
Prance,  Belgium,  Holland,  all  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  Italy.  Turkey,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and,  before  the  break- 
down of  democracy  there,  Greece,  all  discuss- 
ing together  round  a  table  the  defence  of  the 
Free  World  gives  one  hope  for  the  future.  The 
defection  of  Greece,  the  country  where  de- 
mocracy was  invented,  is  sad.  but  let  us  hope 
that  wise  people  will  persuade  the  colonels 
that  in  the  interests  of  their  country  vis-a- 
vis the  other  nations  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cratic Government  is  essential.  But  except 
for  Greece,  the  14  nations  discussed  many 
subjects  in  which  all  our  interests  are  In- 
volved; East/ West  relations;  military  mat- 
ters, including  the  need  to  pursue  disarma- 
ment as  much  as  the  need  to  have  all  our 
forces  integrated  under  General  Goodpastor. 
the  American  General,  and  the  other  NATO 
commanders. 

Politically,  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  Chancellor  and  Government  in 
Germany  gave  us  opportunities  to  try  to  re- 
solve some  of  the  East-West  problems,  which 
will  again  appear;  and  we  may  have  an  op- 
ptortunity  of  a  new  approach  and  a  new 
policy.  Although  the  French  Government  stUl 
carries  on  the  same  policy  towards  NATO  as 
did  de  Craulle  and  his  Government,  some  of 
the  French  delegates,  who  are  not  Gaullists 
there,  were  anxious  to  encourage  the  new 
Government  to  cooperate  In  the  Council  and 
be  fully  aware  of  the  Council's  policies.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  the  fate  of  Czecho- 
slovalcla  was  ever  present  in  everyone's  mind, 
and  the  need  to  preserve  the  peace  in  areas 
under  the  Alliance  brought  all  the  politicians 
from  all  those  countries  very  closely  together. 
In  the  Cultural  Affairs  and  Education 
Committee,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  we 
had  a  report  of  the  first  successful  seminar 
at  the  College  of  Europe  in  Bruges  for  the 
discussion  of  administration  between  civil 
servants  from  ten  Nato  countries,  learning 


together  something  of  the  importance  of 
undtrstar.dir.g  each  other's  civil  adminlstra- 
ti-ii  As  we  all  know,  we  have  made  many 
studies  of  military  inte^ation  which  Is  very 
impcrtant  Indeed,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
that  a  study  by  civil  servants  of  civil  co- 
operation between  the  countries  has  taken 
place.  Thanks  to  a  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  a  small  grant  from  Nato. 
this  first  conference  took  place  It  seemed 
to  me  to  be  break  ng  new  ground;  and  hear- 
ing the  report,  which  I  did.  of  what  took 
place  there  m  the  space  of  a  fortnight— and 
it  was  the  first  ex;:)erlment  that  had  been 
tried  m  :hlE— I  felt  -omethir.g  of  importance 
was  being  started  I  hope  that  our  Govern- 
ment will  give  encruragement  to  this  effort, 
because  I  believe  that  it  might  be  of  great 
value  in  the  formation  and  working  out  of 
policies  among  our  Nato  friends. 

We  a'.so  took  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
with  some  young  workers  and  students  the 
problems  of  student  unrest  This  problem  is 
world-wide,  as  we  know,  and  interesting 
papers  were  brought  before  us  for  us  to 
study  I  felt  very  stronc'.y  that  one  of  the 
things  shown  by  this  discussion  between 
these  very  distinguished  senators,  congress- 
men and  Parliamentarians  from  all  these 
countries,  talking  to  these  young  men  of 
manv  nationalities  about  their  problems,  was 
that"  first  of  all.  they  wore  of  an  age  at  which 
for  them  Nato  had  always  existed  There  was 
nothing  new  about  it:  it  was  just  another 
alliance  among  many  other  alliances  that 
they  had  always  accepted  They  did.  not 
realise,  as  we  more  aged  Parliamentarians 
realise,  that  what  the  Nato  Alliance  really 
represents  in  the  world  to-day  is  the  greatest 
step  of  anv  that  has  been  taken  in  the  last 
twenty  years  I  also  felt  that  there  was  a 
lack  of  understanding  in  the  young  of  the 
policies  that  we  were  irying  to  pursue  There 
was  a  failure  of  communication  with  the  age 
group  With  whom  we  were  talk:ng.  or  who 
were  talking  to  u.-^ — becatise  we  allowed  'hem 
free  range  to  talk  to  us — and  the  lines  of 
communication  were  really  net  goi-d  I  will 
not  say  they  were  blocked;  they  were  not: 
but  they  were  not  good  and  we  were  not 
speaking  the  same  language  as  they  were 
speaking.  It  seemed  to  me  most  imf>ortint 
that  we  should,  somehow  or  other,  try  to 
bring  the  young  people  of  Europe  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  Importance  of  the  Nato 
Alliance  in  any  way  that  we  possibly  car. 

This  leads  me  to  ask  the  Government 
whether  they  will  urge  the  recognition  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  as  an  official 
body  like  the  Council  of  Europe  or  W  EC  . 
able"  to  speak  to  the  NATO  Council  and  give 
their  recommendations  for  discussion  and 
advice.  To-day  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
is  15  years  old,  and  it  Is  still  an  unofficial 
body.  If  it  became  an  official  lx>dy  It  would 
strengthen  the  Alliance  through  the  Parlia- 
mentarians as  well  as  through  the  mlHlary 
men.  I  would  urge  the  Government  to  ex- 
amine this  possibility,  as  I  think  it  would  not 
require  a  very  great  alteration  in  the  view 
they  take  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 
Mv  other  comment  on  the  gracious  Speech 
must  t>e  on  the  United  Nations  and  our 
policies  there.  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
the  noble  Baroness.  Lady  Gaitskell,  and  to 
thank  her  very  much  Indeed  for  her  splendid 
work  in  New  York.  It  Is  an  extremely  interest- 
ing assignment  to  be  a  delegate,  as  1  myself 
know,  having  been  for  three  years  a  delegate 
at  three  General  Assemblies  It  is  also  ex- 
tremely frustrating  and.  at  times,  irritating 
to  a  great  degree  Year  after  year  the  same 
resolutions  appear,  and  one  would  often 
think,  looking  at  the  Eigenda  papers,  that 
nothing  ever  changed  Nevertheless,  it  does; 
and  things  are  done.  And  although  often  one 
gets  despairing  about  the  United  Nations  it 
is  the  one  and  only  place  where  people  can 
talk  and  discuss,  and  where  things  do  hap- 
pen very  often,  and  very  often  of  great 
importance. 

There  is  only  one  subject  that  I  want  to 
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mention  to-day,  and  that  Is  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Israel-Arab  problem.  The  noble  Lord. 
Lord  Gore-Booth,  has  Just  made  a  very  wise 
analysis  of  the  position  of  the  Pour  Powers 
in  the  Security  Council,  and  the  question  of 
the  Israel  and  Arab  problem.  I  should  like 
Just  to  add  my  own  thoughts  on  this  matter 
Israel  Is  a  State  recognised  by  the  United 
Nations  and  by  nearly  all  the  nations,  with, 
of  course,  the  exception  of  the  Arab  States 
I  believe  that  even  some  of  these  would  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  fact  of  Israel,  given 
the  help  of  European  nations  and  the  United 
States  By  "help"  I  do  not  mean  military 
help:  I  mean  by  world  opinion  simply  stating 
the  obvious,  that  Israel  is  there  and  will 
remain  there  for  all  time 

Israel  has  said  that  negotiations  with  Arab 
State",  would  enable  both  sides  to  talk  peace. 
Instead  of  carr>-lnig  on  war,  whether  guerrilla 
war  or  otherwise.  I  should  like  to  ask  Cannot 
our  Government  use  all  its  influence  direct 
to  bring  about  a  meeting  between  Israel  and 
the  Arabs'  Instead,  they  support  resolutions 
on  this  question,  which  are  sometimes  toler- 
able and  sometimes  intolerable.  The  other 
day  at  the  United  Nations  a  re.solutlon  was 
put  forward  accusing  the  Israelis  of  responsi- 
bility for  burning  down  the  mosque  of  AI 
Aksa.  Tlxere  Is  no  evidence  at  all  that  any 
Israeli  would  have  been  st)  foolish  as  to  burn 
down  any  mosque.  When  I  was  in  Israel  after 
the  Six-Day  War  I  visited  many  mosques,  one 
In  Hebron,  on  a  day  reserved  for  Moslems, 
and  the  Israeli  guard  would  not  allow  me  to 
go  and  see  it  without  the  permission  of  the 
Moslem  in  charge  oii  that  dav  One  of  the  In- 
teresting results  oif  the  I.sraell  administration 
Is  the  way  in  which  all  the  Holy  Places, 
whether  Moslem.  Christian,  or  Jewish,  are 
carefully  looked  aiter  and  freely  accessible  to 
those  who  want  Xa  visit  them.  Surely  In  the 
Interests  of  peac^  our  delegate  at  the  United 
Nations  should  have  abstained  in  a  vote 
which,  at  its  simplest,  is  a  case  which  we 
would  consider  sub  judice.  since  the  trial  of  a 
person  is  taking  place  at  the  moment  and  the 
question  of  who  committed  this  tragic  act 
Is  unknown.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  it  would  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  Israeli  Government.  For  us  to  vote 
for  so  biased  a  reeolution  is.  In  my  opinion, 
wrong,  and  I  musts  say  so  here. 

Foreign  affairs  are  never  static:  changes 
come  every  day.  I  think  that  to-day  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  a  new  Government  in  Ger- 
many, and  a  comparatively  new  Government 
In  Prance.  I  have  hopes  that  their  policies 
may  lead  to  a  detente  In  East  West  relations. 
and  also  to  a  change  in  the  policies  towards 
us  in  relation  to  the  EEC.  I  also  hope — and 
I  am  encouraged  by  what  I  have  heard  in  this 
debate — that  a  new  look  may  come  Into 
Europe,  and  that  we  shall  not  lose  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  that  that  new  look  leads 
us  in  further  steps  towards  world  peace 


THE  DARK  MILITARY  SIDE  OF  THE 
ROCKEFELLER  REPORT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  long- 
awaited  Rockefeller  report  on  Latin 
America  generates  two  wholly  different 
impressions.  Its  proposals  for  adjust- 
ments in  trade  and  economic  aid  are 
fresh,  creative,  and  promising.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  report  advances 
a  remarkably  stale  view  of  the  military 
security  needs  of  Latin  America.  Ignor- 
ing plentiful  evidence  that  the  chief  po- 
litical trend  in  Latin  America  is  toward 
militaristic  nationalism,  the  report 
stresses  development  of  U.S.  military  aid 
programs  to  strengthen  Latin  American 
governments  against  Communist  subver- 
sion. 

In  a  recent  Washington  Post  column. 
Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld  commented  most 


perceptively  on  the  anomalies  In  the 
Rockefeller  military  aid  recommenda- 
tions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
colimin  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  14.  1960] 
The  Military  Side  or  Rooky's  Report 
(By  Stephen  S  .Rosenfeld  1 

Nelson  Rockefeller  In  effect  gave  the  Presi- 
dent two  reports  on  Liitin  America;  they 
were  released  this  week.  One  centered  on  the 
hemisphere's  economic  requirements  and  on 
how  the  United  States  should  '-ooperate  in 
fulfilling  them  The  other  concerned  what 
Rcjckefeller  believes  to  be  ever-expanding 
menace  of  Castroism,  and  the  measures 
needed  to  meet  that  So  divergent  in  fjercep- 
llon  ;ind  policy  implicitlms  are  these  two 
elements — the  one  heading  toward  economic 
growth  In  peaceful  circumstances  and  the 
other  heading  toward  vigilance  and  possible 
military  confrontation-  that  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  they  can  coexist  In  a  single  statement 
Yet  there  they  are 

~  To  be  sure,  this  kind  of  double  vision  Is 
not  new.  Since  the  World  War  II  period, 
when  .■\xls  penetration  of  the  hemisphere 
was  feared,  Washington  ha.s  divided  its  efforts 
between  supporting  L;itln  military  establish- 
ments and  helping  L;itln  political  communi- 
ties. More  recently.  ;iJ5  John  Plank  of  Brook- 
ings has  written:  "One  strand  of  policy  h;is 
nin  from  the  era  of  the  good  neighbor'  and 
the    Inter-Amerlcan    system  Tlie    other 

strand,  which  is  not  really  compatible  with 
the  former  one.  derives  from  our  conception 
of  Latin  .America  ;is  an  active  theeter  in  the 
cold  war,  one  of  the  battlegrounds  on  which 
we  engage  those  whom  we  have  Identified  iis 
our  mortal  enemies,  the  Communists." 

Thus  in  the  1940s  and  later,  our  military 
policy  was  directed  at  preparing  the  Latin 
military  for  a  mission  of  hemispheric  de- 
fense. In  this  period,  the  United  States 
opened  up  the  Inter-American  Defense  Col- 
lege and  Defense  Board,  the  military  assist- 
ance programs,  sales  of  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines, and  so  on.  The  rationale  for  or- 
ganizing the  Latin  military  to  repel  a  con- 
ventional foreign  invasion  has  long  since 
evaporated,  but  these  programs  limp  on 
Many  Latlnists  believe  the  programs  con- 
tribtite  heavily  to  Washington's  nulitarlstic 
reputation  in  the  hemisphere. 

In  the  1960s,  chiefly  because  of  fear  of 
Cuba,  the  rationale  i though  not  always  the 
substance  I  of  American  military  policy  was 
F.hifted  from  hemispheric  defense  to  "in- 
ternal security."  Subversion,  supported  by 
or  oriented  toward  Castro,  was  defined  as 
the  main  enemy.  TTie  official  view  was  that 
the  Latin  military  constituted  a  "shield 
against  Insurgency":  behind  that  shield,  the 
process  of  development — understood  as  a  dis- 
ruptive one — would  go  on. 

This  Is  Governor  Rockefeller's  view  still 
"All  the  American  nations  are  a  tempting 
target  for  Communist  subver.=ion."  his  re- 
port .''ays  "In  fact,  it  is  plainly  evident  that 
such  subversion  is  a  reality  today  with 
alarming  potential  of  growing  intensity." 
Predicting  more  Castros.  he  declares:  "A 
C.istro  on  the  mainland,  supported  militarily 
and  economically  by  the  Communist  world, 
would  present  the  gravest  kind  of  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
pose  an  extremely  difficult  problem  for  the 
US  " 

This  diagnosis  led  Rockefeller  to  recom- 
mend major  Increases  In  military  programs, 
both  on  the  hemispheric-defense  and  Inter- 
nal-sectirlty  levels.  Urban  terrorism,  an  ac- 
tivity so  far  defying  control.  Is  his  special 
concern  Against  the  claim  that  some  Latin 
military  men  serve  a  conservative  status 
quo.  he  argues  that  there  is  "a  new  type  of 
military  man   .   .   .  coming  to  the  fore  and 


often  becoming  a  major  force  for  constructive 
social  change."  Is  not  the  military  anti- 
democratic? Rockefeller  believes  that  few 
Lrfitln  countries  have  the  suffioiemly  ad- 
vanced economic  and  social  systems  re- 
quired to  support  a  consistently  democratic 
system  "  Anyway,  "the  common  heritage  of 
respect  for  human  dignity  is  evidenced  in 
different  ways  in  different  nations" 

As  might  be  expected,  many  academics  and 
liberals  and  US  legislators  question  Rocke- 
feller's Judgments  in  the  military  .sphere  Po- 
litically the  most  important  questions,  how- 
ever, come  from  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  State  Department's  Latin  chief. 
Charles  A  Meyer,  said  last  July  that  "Com- 
munist Insurgencies  are  ctirrently  at  a  rela- 
tively low  ebb"  Che  Guevara's  Bolivian  fi- 
asco "made  the  Cuban  regime  more  cautious 
about  initiating  new  areas  of  insurgency," 
he  said  Meanwhile.  Latin  counter-insur- 
gency capabilities  have  improved,  and  the 
appeal  of  Cuban-style  revolutions  has  de- 
clined 

William  E  Lang,  deputy  to  As.sist^nt  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  G  Warren  Nutter,  scanned 
the  hemisphere  last  May.  found  no  insur- 
gencies of  consequence  anywhere,  and  re- 
ported that  we  have  not  seen  external  evi- 
dence of  Cuban  support  for  Insurgency  in 
Latin  America  for  some  months  .  12  to  18 
months."  Nutter,  who  cannot  easily  be  ac- 
cu.sed  of  an  indisposition  to  detect  a  Red 
peril,  backed  up  his  deputy 

President  Nixon,  in  his  Latin  :iddre.ss  Oct 
31.  barely  touched  on  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism or  subversion,  saying  ju.sl  that  the  ex- 
port of  revolution  could  not  be  condoned 
and  "a  nation  like  Cuba  which  seeks  to  prac- 
tice it  can  hardly  expect  to  share  in  the  bene- 
fits   of    this    inter-American    community." 

In  sum.  the  Nixon  administration,  to  Judge 
by  the  public  record.  Is  taking  a  rather  calm 
approach  to  the  vital  question  of  whether 
Latin  America  needs  to  be  more  heavily  mili- 
tarized for  a  crucial  crunch  ahead.  The  offi- 
cial Washington  consensus,  to  .-vay  nothing 
of  the  Itberal-academlc-congresslonal  con- 
sensus. Is  that  Latin  governments  do  not  face 
a  serious  subversive  challenge.  Governor 
Rockefeller  so  far  has  failed  to  make  a  con- 
vincing case  for  strengthening  military  pro- 
grams and  catering  to  military  regimes  Presi- 
dent Nixon  would  make  a  gratuitous  and 
costly  error  if  he  accepted  Rockefeller's  mili- 
tary advice 


SALT- 


-REACHING  PEACEFUL 
PARITY 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  now  vitally  con- 
cerned and  openly  debate  the  relative 
merit  of  our  military  weapons  systems. 
The  era  of  unchallenged  militarj-  spend- 
ing is  ending.  This  is  all  to  the  good. 
But  militarj'  spending  all  over  the  world 
races  ahead:  and  unless  positive  actions 
are  taken,  such  as  arms-control  agree- 
ments and  a  Soviet-United  States  de- 
tente in  the  arms  race,  this  growth  will 
continue  to  burden  and  depress  us  -while 
reducing  our  security. 

With  the  hope  and  best  wisnes  of 
peaceable  men  everywhere.  United  States 
and  Russian  negotiators  this  week  meet 
in  Helsinki.  They  are  coming  to  the  Fin- 
nish capital  to  start  talks  on  the  most 
vital  and  sensitive  disarmament  issue 
ever  negotiated.  The  object  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks — SALT — is 
to  find  a  way  for  both  sides  to  agree  on  a 
plan  that  will  limit,  and  perhaps  some 
day  reduce  their  vast  nuclear  arsenals. 
Until  now  the  two  superpowers  have  not 
touched  upon  the  most  fundamental  nu- 
clear threat:   their  own  armories.  This 
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time  the  common  stake  in  getting  off  the 
nuclear  escalator  is  vastly  large.  The  two 
powers  possess  something  close  to  mili- 
tary parity.  Each,  as  Secretary  Rogers 
said  last  week,  "could  effectively  destroy 
the  other  regardless  of  which  struck 
first."  Both  nations  are  distracted  by  se- 
vere foreign  problem.^ — Russia  with 
China  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  United 
States  with  Vietnam.  Both  may  be  losing 
their  taste  for  continuing  the  arms  race. 
We  have  reached  the  critical  point  where 
we  must  talk  before  it  is  too  late. 

In  the  escalation  of  the  arms  race,  our 
general  policy  has  been  to  react  to  our 
estimates  of  what  the  Soviet  Union's  in- 
tentions would  be.  If  we  continue  in  this 
pattern,  without  agreement,  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  to  contain  this  in- 
evitable spiraling  arms  race.  It  is  imiJera- 
tive  that  the  United  States  take  the  ini- 
tiative. Neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
Soviet  Union  has  offered  to  suspend  the 
development  and  testing  of  new  weapons 
during  the  talks:  and  the  precarious 
technological  balance  that  help)ed  to 
make  the  negotiations  possible  in  the  first 
place  cannot  be  expected  to  last  indefi- 
nitely. 

This  country  has  more  than  1.000  land- 
ba.sed  intercontinental  missiles.  It  has 
650  nuclear  armed  strategic  Air  Force 
bombers.  It  has  41  Polaris  submarines 
with  656  submarine-launched  ballistic 
mi.ssiles.  With  16  missiles  each  and  with 
each  missile  soon  to  be  armed  with  three 
to  10  warheads,  our  submarine  fleet  alone 
could  destroy  the  world. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  in  place  in  various  spots 
throughout  the  world. 

Mediuni-range  bombers  and  missile 
sites  encircle  the  frontiers  of  our  poten- 
tial enemies. 

From  public  sources  it  is  known  that 
the  United  States  has  more  than  6,500 
nuclear  warheads. 

We  have  a  military  budget,  including 
related  space  and  AEC  military  require- 
ments, of  almost  $80  billion.  There  are 
3.4  million  men  and  women  under  arms: 
1.300.000  civilians  work  lor  the  Defense 
Department.  And  100,000  companies,  em- 
ploying 3.8  million  civilians,  fir  defense 
orders. 

The  militarj'  and  civilian  personnel  not 
only  work  at  home,  but  also,  many  are 
Ktationcd  at  the  429  major  and  2.972 
minor  bases  scattered  throughout  30 
countries  of  the  world. 

These  are  the  militarj*  credentials  we 
bring  to  the  arms  talks  at  Helsinki. 

An  international  research  team  fi- 
nanced by  the  Swedish  Government  pub- 
lished recently  a  bleak  analysis  of  what 
was  described  as  a  runaway  arms  race. 

It  found  that  the  world  was  spending 
more  for  military  purposes  now  than  its 
total  production  of  goods  and  services 
at  the  start  of  the  century,  that  arms 
outlays  were  doubling  every  15  years  and 
that  efforts  to  control  them  were  mar- 
ginal if  not  illusory  so  far. 

The  study  illustrates  the  point  that 
since  the  1963  treaty  prohibiting  nu- 
clear tests  in  the  atmosphere  or  under 
water,  that  nuclear  testing  had  been 
stepped  up.  The  report  warns  that  time 
was  short  for  the  current  talks  on  limit- 
ing strategic  weapons  because  United 
States  progress  on  the  development  of 


multiple  warheads  would  reach  "a  point 
of  no  return"  in  3  to  6  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  arti- 
cle written  by  John  Hess  for  the  New 
York  Times  on  this  subject,  entitled 
'World  Study  Finds  Runaway  Arms 
Race,  With  Outlays  Soaring." 

In  conclusion,  I  wouid  like  to  say  that 
"imperative"  is  a  small  word  to  use  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  SALT 
talks  and  the  need  for  United  States  ini- 
tiative to  bring  a  halt  to  the  arms  race. 
I  strongly  endorse  the  importance  of  a 
Soviet  Union-United  States  mutual  sus- 
pension on  the  development  and  testing 
of  new  weapons  during  the  SALT  talks. 
Our  best  defense  is  peace.  And  we  must 
make  every  attempt  to  bring  peace  to 
the  world  to  give  credence  to  our  na- 
tional dialog  and  to  leave  not  only 
dreams  for  our  children — but  ominous 
as  it  may  sound,  a  wor.d  of  our  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  John  Hess  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  also  ask 
that  an  encouraging,  optimistic  column 
on  the  Helsinki  talks,  vftitten  by  Tom 
Wicker,  also  published  in  this  morning's 
Times,  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  20.   19691 
World   Sxroy    Finds    Rvnaway    .'^rms    Race. 
■WrTH  OrTLAYS  Soaring  ' 

I  By  John  L.  Hess) 

Paris.  November  19 — An  International  re- 
search team  financed  by  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment published  today  a  bleak  analysis 
of  what  was  described  as  a  runaway  arms 
race. 

It  found  that  the  world  was  spending  more 
for  military  puri>oses  now  than  its  total 
production  of  goods  and  services  at  the  start 
of  the  century,  that  arms  outlays  were 
doubling  every  15  yeaM  and  that  efforts 
to  control  them  were  marginal  If  not  illusory 
so  far. 

The  study  demonstrated,  for  example,  that 
nuclear  testing  had  been  stepped  up  since 
the  1963  treaty  prohibiting  nuclear  tests  in 
the  atmosphere  or  under  water. 

The  report  warned  that  time  was  short  for 
the  current  talks  on  limiting  strategic  weap- 
ons because  United  States  progress  on  the 
development  of  multiple  warheads  would 
reach  "a  point  of  no  return"  in  three  to 
six  months. 

The  authors  of  the  report  believe  that 
once  that  is  achieved,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  unwilling  to  halt  development  of  com- 
parable weapons  and  counterweapons.  Such 
weapons  they  hold,  cannot  become  reliable 
from  a  military  viewpoint  without  testing, 
including  the  explosion  of  the  hydrogen  war- 
heads 

BRITON     HEADED    TEAM 

A  sharp  rise  in  military  spending  set  In 
about  1965  and  seems  likely  to  continue;  at 
present  rates,  arms  outlays  In  the  early  years 
of  the  next  century  will  exceed  present  world 
production   of  goods  and   services 

Not  only  is  spending  on  arms  rising  faster 
than  total  production  of  goods  and  services, 
the  gap  is  wider  for  the  poor  countries  than 
the  rich. 

The  study  was  sponsored  by  the  Stockholm 
International  Peace  Research  Institute,  of 
which  Gunnar  Myrdal.  the  Swedish  econo- 
mist, is  chairman,  and  Robert  Neild.  a  Brit- 
ish economist  and  editor,  is  director  Another 
British  economist.  FYank  Blackaby,  headed 
the  team  that  assembled  the  440  pages  of 
data  comprising  what  Is  to  be  an  annual 
yearbook  on  armaments  and  disarmament. 


The  work  is  a  scholarly  compendium  of 
the  world's  troubles— 120  armed  conflicts 
since  World  War  II — an  analysis  of  arma- 
ments and  the  ;.rms  trade,  and  a  history  of 
the  effort  to  control  them.  It  is  not  opti- 
mistic 

Allowing  a  wide  margin  of  error  lor  data 
concerning  the  Communist  countries,  the 
team  found  that  the  world  spent  $159  3-bl!- 
lion  for  military  purposes  last  year,  using 
official  Commtmist  exchange  rates,  or  $173  4- 
bllllon  ra  rates  adjusted  lor  real  buying 
power 

The  United  St:U?s  .=pent  $79  3-blllion  of 
this,  the  "Soviet  Union  $39  8-blllion  (at  the 
adjusted  ratei  and  Communist  China— a 
ha7;Hrdous  estimate — $7-blllion. 

From  1949  through  1968.  the  study  found, 
world  military  spending  rose  at  an  average 
rate  of  5  9  per  cent  a  year,  after  allowing  for 
Inflation  But  the  rate  in  the  last  three  years 
averaged  8.9  per  cent — an  acceleration  of  50 
per  cent 

SHARPEST    RISE    IN    MIDEAST 

The  acceleration  was  far  from  even  around 
the  world.  The  sharpest  rise  came  In  the 
Middle  East — 19  9  per  cent  annually  over  the 
last  three  years.  It  was  notable  that  both  the 
victor  and  the  vanquished  in  the  lightning 
war  of  June.  1967.  have  sharply  increased 
arms  spending. 

With  an  assist  from  the  Vietnam  war.  the 
United  States  provided  the  largest  portion 
of  the  increase.  Its  long-term  trend  was  an 
annual  rise  of  7  7  per  cent:  the  recent  trend 
was  12  per  cent.  With  a  lag  of  a  year  or  two. 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  followed  this 
stepup — but  the  allies  of  the  United  States 
in  Europe  did  not.  except  for  Portugal,  en- 
gaged in  colonial  wars,  and  Greece 

The  increases  work  like  compound  inter- 
est, so  that  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  show  cumulative  gains  of  about 
40  per  cent  since  1965.  now  accounting  to- 
gether for  70  per  cent  of  the  world  total.  The 
share  of  the  poor  countries  Is  small  but  Is 
rising  faster  than  average. 

The  study  confirmed  that  arms  were  swal- 
lowing a  sharply  rising  share  of  world  Income. 
Before  World  War  I  and  between  the  two 
World  Wars,  it  estimated,  the  military  spent 
3  to  35  per  cent  of  the  world's  resources; 
since  then  the  share  has  risen  to  7  to  8  per 
cent. 

The  change  for  the  United  States  was  more 
dramatic:  from  1.5  per  cent  of  the  national 
product  In  1913  to  2  5  per  cent  In  the  thirties 
and  10  per  cent  In  the  postwar  period 

THE   7.5   PCT    RISE  IN   POORER  LANDS 

In  the  so-called  developing  countries  arms 
spending  has  been  rising  at  a  rate  of  7  5  per 
cent,  as  against  a  world  average  of  6  per  cent, 
while  output  for  both  groups  has  been  ris- 
ing at  no  better  than  5  per  cent. 

Put  another  way.  world  production  Is  found 
to  have  multiplied  about  five  times  In  the 
last  50  years,  while  arms  spending  has  multi- 
plied about  10  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  study  reports  that 
armed  manpower  has  not  increased  signifi- 
cantly. The  Paradox  is  explained  by  the 
enormous  rise  in  the  cost  of  weapons:  the 
technological  arms  race. 

Among  the  large  Western  powers,  at  least. 
It  was  found,  the  cost  of  military  research 
far  outshadows  that  of  civilian  research  For 
the  United  States.  $62  20  of  each  $100  of  mili- 
tary procurement  is  assigned  to  research  and 
development,  but  they  take  only  $7.50  of  each 
$100  of  manufacturing  output. 

Smaller  countries  can  hardly  compyete.  To 
the  extent  that  they  try.  they  find  that  they 
must  market  their  weapons  abroad  to  remain 
competitive,  but  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  dominate  exports. 

In  the  f^ce  to  supply  the  third  world  with 
weapons,  the  report  concluded,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  caught  up  with  the  United  States, 
owing  largely  to  aid  to  the  Arab  countries. 
This  estimate  excluded  shipments  to  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 
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The  study  represents  the  testimony  of 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  former  Secretary  of 
Defense,  on  how  United  SUte3  spending  was 
sharply  Increased  on  an  erroneous  estimate  of 
a  Soviet  buildup,  and  follows  that  with  testi- 
mony by  the  prebcnt  Secretary.  Melvln  R 
Laird,  on  a  new  Soviet  threat 

The  authors,  limiting  themselves  to  nu- 
clear tests  reported  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  the  United  States  and  by  a 
Swedish  defense  agency  for  the  Soviet  Union 
produce  the  following  comparison  of  the 
average  annual  rate  of  testing  before  and 
after  the  ban: 

US.     USSR      World 

Before L--  24  4  12.8         39  6 

After L— -  32  0  9  2         46  2 

The  study  cites  evidence  that  many  un- 
reported tests  have  been  conducted  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  pos- 
sibly by  Britain  and  France  Most  of  the  tests, 
reported  or  otherwise,  have,  of  course,  been 
underground,  but  the  authors  observe  that 
the  power  and  military  value  of  underground 
testing  have  been  far  greater  than  had  been 
expected 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  20.   19691 
In  the   Nation  :   A  Good  St.\rt  in  Helsinki 
.    -     (By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washi!«CTon.  November  19  -Since  It  took 
so  long  to  get  strategic  arms  limitations  talks 
under  way.  It  may  be  a  hopeful  sign  that 
reports  from  Helsinki  suggest  a  cordial  be- 
ginning Neither  Soviets  nor  Americans  yield- 
ed to  propaganda  temptations  in  their  open- 
ing statements,  both  sides  seemed  to  be 
addressing  themselves  to  the  same  general 
objectives,  and  Mr  Nixon's  message  used  the 
reassuring  word  "sufficiency'  Instead  of  "su- 
periority" to  describe  the  kind  of  nuclear 
arsenal  he  had  in  mind 

Opening-day  goodwill  does  not.  of  course, 
guarantee  long-range  results,  but  In  this  case 
it  seems  particularly  Important  The  military- 
minded,  and  hawk  circles  generally,  in  Mos- 
cow apparently  fear  that  the  talks  are  simply 
an  American  fishing  expedition  for  Intelli- 
gence data;  while  high  military  reluctance 
in  Wa.shlngton  caused  American  negotiators 
to  arrive  in  Helsinki  without  any  specific  pro- 
posals 

AVOIDING    stalemate 

Thus,  it  Is  extremely  important  Just  to  get 
things  going  in  ac  atmosphere  of  reason  and 
goodwill  Once  both  sides  become  convinced — 
if  they  ever  do— that  the  other  genuinely 
wants  an  agreement,  its  scope  and  details 
should  not  be  Impossibly  dlfflcult.  Taking 
counsel  either  of  political  fears  and  technical 
complexities,  on  the  other  hand,  can  produce 
nothing  but  stalemate  and  a  continuing  arms 
spiral 

That  is  why  the  use  of  the  word  "suffl- 
clency"  was  important  "Sufflciency"  is  what 
both  sides  now  appear  to  have  in  their  nu- 
clear strike  capacities.  That  Is  to  say.  neither 
can  launch  a  nuclear  strike  at  the  other  with 
any  hope  of  so  completely  destroying  the 
other's  retaliatory  capacity  that  It  will  not 
be  able  to  deliver  a  devastating  return  strike. 

eliminating  numbers  came 
If  that  Is  In  fact  the  case.  If  neither  side 
can  attack  the  other  with  reasonable  im- 
punity, then  each  has  a  sufflciency  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  guarantee  Its  national  security, 
to  the  extent  that  It  can  be  guaranteed.  And 
this  would  be  the  case  even  if  one  or  the  other 
claimed  more  mlsElles,  more  warheads  or  more 
nuclear-armed  submarines — as  In  fact  the 
United  States  does  claim. 

If  some  general  understanding  can  be 
established  that  there  Is  nuclear  sufflciency 
on  both  sides,  a  dlfflcult  numbers  question 
can  be  eliminated  from  the  arms  JloUtatlon 
problem.  The  Soviet  Union  would  hardly  ne- 
gotiate second  place  for  Itself,  in  numbers 
of  weapons  or  total  firepower,  nor  would  the 
United  States  give  up  first  place:  but  If  it 
Is    established    that    first    and   secomd    place 


don't  really  exist,  that  enough  Is  enough  and 
there  Is  a  sufflciency  on  both  skies,  then  at 
the  least  a  freeze  on  the  existing  nuclear 
balance  becomes  possible. 

That  much  Is  crucial  because  the  more  the 
two  sides  go  on  with  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
either  developing  new  and  more  awful  weap- 
ons like  MIRV.  or  tinkering  with  control 
and  delivery  and  warning  systems,  the  more 
It  becomes  likely  that  at  some  point  one  side 
or  the  other  will  score  either  an  offensive  or 
a  defensive  breakthrough.  The  danger  In  that 
Is  not  Just  that  a  p>ower'  that  did  so  might 
launch  a  strike  while  It  had  the  opportunity 
to  do  so:  but  also  that  both  powers  would 
be  In  constant  fear  of  Just  such  a  break- 
through by  the  other,  and  would  redouble 
their  own  spending,  research  and  deploy- 
ment— an  endless  cycle. 

Moreover.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  any 
ultimate  reduction  In  levels  of  armaments 
could  be  achieved  before  a  period  transpired 
In  which  both  sides  maintained,  by  agree- 
ment, an  existing  balance,  during  which  not 
only  the  good  faith  of  each  but  the  best 
methods  of  policing  and  verifying  the  ar- 
rangement could  be  tested 

THE    cost    advantage 

Prom  that  kind  of  an  achievement,  it 
would  become  possible  at  least  to  have  dis- 
cussions, on  the  basis  of  proven  Intentions, 
about  mutual  nuclear  arms  reductions.  And 
another  advantage  of  an  Initial  nuclear  arms 
frrezc  Ls  that  both  sides  could  save  substan- 
tial sums  each  needs  for  domestic  purposes — 
in  the  estimate  of  Jerome  Wlesner.  about 
■SI 00  billion  apiece  in  the  next  five  years 

Of  course  there  would  be  risk  but  if  the 
aim  Is  to  eliminate  risk,  neither  an  arms 
limitation  agreement  nor  a  continuing  arms 
race  will  achieve  it  And  as  Gen.  James 
Oavln  has  observed  "We're  extremely  ven- 
turesome In  war  and  we  ought  to  be  as 
venturesome  in  peace.  The  rewards  ire 
greater  " 


RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled.  "Israeli 
Knesset  Appeals  to  World's  Parliament 
To  Help  Soviet  Jews  Emigrate,"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Novem- 
ber 20.  1969  The  article  details  the 
latest  manifestation  of  religious  persecu- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union's  long  and  in- 
famous history  of  persecution  of  its 
Jewish  citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom   the  New  York  Times.  Nov.   20.    1969 1 
Israeli  Knesset  Appeals  to  World's  Parlia- 
ments To  Help  Soviet  Jews  Emigrate 
( By  James  Feeron ) 

Jerusalem.  November  19.— Israel's  Knesset 
called  today  on  parliaments  around  the 
world  to  ""employ  the  full  weight  of  their 
influence""  In  assisting  Soviet  Jews  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel. 

In  a  move  confirming  a  major  change  In 
Israeli  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Knesset  (parliament)  indicated  that  per- 
suasion would  be  replaced  by  pressure  In 
seeking  free  emigration  for  Soviet  Jews. 

Premier  Golda  Melr.  In  a  major  address 
op>enlng  the  seventh  Knesset,  said  a  50-year 
campaign  by  the  Kremlin  to  silence  Jewish 
voices  In  the  Soviet  Union  had  failed. 

Moscow  should  have  the  courage  to  realize 
this  failure,  Mrs.  Melr  said,  "and  allow  every 
Jew  who  wants  to  leave  the  country  to  come 
here  to  us." 

Mrs.  Melr  followed  the  disclosure  earlier 
this  month  of  the  names  of  18  Oeorglaii  Jews 


who  wanted  to  leave  with  a  new  list  of  Soviet 
Jews  whose  requests  to  come  to  Israel  also 
had  been  turned  down. 

The  publicity  surrounding  the  earlier  an- 
nouncement had  Indicated  a  dramatic  break 
in  the  long  years  of  secret  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  open  the  doors  for  as 
many  of  the  nation's  3  million  Jews  who 
wanted  to  come  to  Israel. 

In  her  speech  to  a  packed  Knesset  cham- 
ber. Mrs.  Melr  Indicated  that  the  days  of 
"quiet  talks  and  quiet  diplomacy"  were  over. 

She  said  "we  shall  see  to  It  that  every 
person  possessed  of  a  conscience.  Jew  and 
non-Jew.  everybody  to  whom  freedom  Is  dear, 
will  surely  raise  his  voice  for  the  freedom 
of  others  as  well." 

Isser  Harel,  former  head  of  Israel's  Secret 
Service  and  a  new  member  of  Parliament 
suggested  during  the  general  debate  that  dis- 
quiet among  Soviet  Jews  might  eventually 
"become  a  malady  that  could  spreswl  to  other 
elements  In  the  Soviet  Union  " 

"When  that  day  comes."  he  continued,  "'and 
when  the  Kremlin's  concern  over  the  stabil- 
ity of  lis  Internal  regime  outweighs  Russia's 
interests  abroad,  they'll  want  to  get  rid  of 
their  Jews  and  they'll  want  to  get  rid  of 
them  fast  " 

Taken  with  Mrs.  Melr's  speech,  the  impli- 
cation was  that  Israel,  possibly  with  the  help 
of  other  governments,  would  be  seeking  to 
generate  the  Internal  pressure  that  might 
lead  to  a  change  In  Soviet  policy  barring  free 
emigration  for  all  citizens 

There  are  Israeli  officials  who  are  aware 
of  the  risk  entailed  in  the  new  Israeli  pol- 
icy. Some  have  expressed  concern  over  pos- 
sible recriminations  against  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  given  their  names  to  the  publicity  com- 
ing from  Jerusalem 

censorship    bars    details 

Censorship  In  Israel  has  long  prevented 
references  to  immigration  of  Soviet  Jews  to 
Israel  and  even  today  bars  speculation  on 
the  hearing  this  may  now  have  nn  Israel's 
decision  to  apply  public  pressure  on  Mo.scow. 

Mr.  Harel's  comment  on  Soviet  interests 
abroad  was  an  apparent  allusion  to  Mos- 
cow'.s  ties  with  Arab  governments,  whose 
leaders  oppose  any  form  of  Jewish  Immigra- 
tion to  Israel.  Arab  leaders  are  convinced 
that  Israel  is  basically  expanslorUst  and  that 
large  immigration  will  Justify  greater  ex- 
pansion. 

Israeli  immigration  officials  expect  30.000 
to  40.000  newcomers  this  year,  most  of  them 
arriving  with   skills  from  affluent   countries. 

In  speaking  of  Soviet  Jews  the  71 -year- 
old  Mrs.  Melr.  herself  a  Russian-born  Jew. 
said  masses  of  young  Soviet  Jews  had 
undergone  an  "awakening"  as  a  result  of  the 
1967  Israeli  victory  over  the  Arab  states. 

HOLIDAY     RALLIES     NOTXD 

She  said  no  one  could  explain  "In  terms 
of  cold  reason"  how  young  Jews  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  many  of  whose  parents  had  tasted 
prison  life  or  experienced  years  in  Siberian 
work  camps,  now  gathered  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  around  synagogues  on  Slmhat 
Torah.  This  is  a  Joyous  holiday  that  marks 
the  completion  of  the  annual  round  of  read- 
ing of  the  Torah,  the  Jewish  holy  scrip- 
tures. 

Soviet  Jews  have  become  more  courageous, 
Mrs.  Melr  said,  and  are  now  declaring  "that 
their  homeland  Is  the  state  of  Israel." 

The  Premier  then  read  off  the  names  ol 
those  Soviet  Jews  who  had  written  abroad 
in  what  she  described  as  an  attempt  to 
publlcisse  their  inability  to  obtain  exit  visas. 
The  hometowns  of  the  writers  included  Mos- 
cow, Kiev,  Riga,  and  Leningrad. 

She  read  an  open  letter  to  Premier  Aleksel 
N.  Kosygln  from  Tina  Brodetakaya,  a  34- 
year-old  Moscow  woman,  wtio  was  seeking 
to  join  relatives  In  Israel.  The  woman  wrote 
that  her  desire  to  emigrate  stemmed  from 
Zionist  feelings  and  not  from  hostility  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 


November  20,  1969 

PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRADE 
MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  proposed  trade  pro- 
gram forwarded  to  the  Congress  earlier 
this  week.  This  program,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  a  holding  action,  is  signifi- 
cant in  that  it  again  commits  the  United 
States  to  pursue  a  policy  of  freer  world 
trade — despite  the  considerable  protec- 
tionist pressures  which  are  growing  in 
our  land. 

■We  in  the  Congress  should  support  the 
statesmanship  of  the  President  as  shown 
by  this  message  and  give  him  the  au- 
thority he  requests  to  make  modest  re- 
ductions in  U.S.  tariffs.  I  would  grant  the 
President  such  authority,  however, 
through  June  30,  1972,  rather  than 
through  June  30,  1973,  since  more  com- 
prehensive action  in  the  trade  field 
should  be  enacted  before  then.  The  last 
tariff  cuts  of  the  Kennedy  round  nego- 
tiations will  have  become  effective  on 
Januar>'  1,  1972,  and  the  administration 
and  the  legislative  branch  should  regard 
this  as  the  target  date  to  enact  new, 
major  legislation  in  the  trade  field. 

At  this  time,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  of  which  I  am 
the  ranking  Senate  minority  member,  is 
preparing  a  comprehensive  series  of 
trade  hearings,  and  these  hearings 
should  dovetail  nicely  with  the  Com- 
mission on  World  Trade,  which  the  Pres- 
ident has  indicated  he  will  appoint  to 
examine  the  entire  range  of  our  trade 
policies.  The  Commission's  Report  should 
be  available  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  issues  its  report.  Because  of 
this  timetable,  I  would  recommend  that 
the  President's  authority  to  effect  tariff 
reductions  be  extended  only  through 
fiscal  1972. 

The  President's  proposals  of  aid  for 
industries  affected  by  imports — adjust- 
ment assistance — are  indeed  welcome.  In 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  major  flaws  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  was  the  extremely  difficult 
criteria  which  had  to  be  met  if  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  were  to  be  granted. 
The  liberalization  of  the  criteria  is  wel- 
come and  needed. 

Liberalization  of  escape-clause  provi- 
sions is  also  to  be  welcomed  so  long  as 
such  liberalization  is  part  of  the  phi- 
losophy which  recognizes — as  the  Presi- 
dent's does — that  "any  reduction  in  our 
imports  produced  by  U.S.  restrictions  not 
accepted  by  our  trading  partners  would 
invite  foreign  reaction  against  our  own 
exports — all  quite  legally"  and  that  the 
"need  to  restore  our  trade  surplus 
heightens  the  need  for  further  movement 
toward  freer  trade." 

In  my  opinion,  the  President's  request 
of  the  Congress  for  a  clear  statement 
"with  regard  to  nontariff  barriers  to  as- 
sist in  our  efforts  to  obtain  reciprocal 
lowering  of  nontariff  barriers,"  is  an  im- 
portant call  for  cooperation,  'We  should 
meet  the  President's  request.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  President's  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate the  American  selling  price  as  a  step 
toward  eliminating  the  proliferating  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  trade  is  most  commend- 
able— all  of  us  in  the  Congress  know  of 
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the  difficulty  in  putting  forward  this  very 
needed  proposal. 

Finally,  it  is  my  hope  that  'Western 
Europe  and  Japan,  too,  will  take  such  an 
important  step  down  the  road  of  freer 
trade — that  such  freer  trade  in  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  products  indeed  will 
lead  us  "in  growing  and  shared  prosperity 
toward  a  world  both  open  and  just"— and 
that  such  an  open  world  is  unattainable 
if  reciprocity  is  not  forthcoming. 


OIL  INDUSTRY  MULTIFACETED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
recognize  that  the  oil  industry  as  an  in- 
dustry is  not  composed  of  only  major  oil 
companies,  although  they  are  the  most 
often  heard  from. 

I  have  repeatedly  spoken  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  struggling  independent 
oilman  and  the  major  oil  companies 
which  enjoy  phenomenal  profits.  The 
April  1969  newsletter  of  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  indicated 
that  of  the  largest  2,250  manufacturing 
concerns  surveyed  the  99  oil  companies 
had  25  percent  of  the  group's  ttotal 
profits.  That  should  give  you  one  indi- 
cation of  the  disparity  between  the  small 
oilman  who  has  to  scrape  and  skimp  to 
raise  the  funds  to  drill  one  well  and  the 
major  oil  companies  who  can  afford  to 
put  up  almost  $1  billion  just  for  the  right 
to  drill  for  oil  in  Alaska. 

Another  group  has  recently  taken 
heart  and  raised  its  voice,  saying  to  the 
American  public  and  Congress : 

Don't  lump  us  together  with  the  major 
companies.  We  don't  benefit  from  all  the 
federal  subsidies  enjoyed  by  the  major  oil 
companies,  yet  we  are  part  of  the  ■oil 
industry." 

This  group  is  called  the  Oil  Marketers' 
Committee.  These  are  the  small  business- 
men who  market  the  oil  to  the  public. 
Although  they  exist  at  the  will  of  the 
major  oil  comjjanies,  they,  too.  have 
finally  had  enough.  They  have  shown  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  and  pub- 
lished an  advertisement  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
vertisement be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  clear  from 
the  advertisement  that  the  only  ones  who 
really  benefit  from  all  these  Federal  sub- 
sidies to  the  oil  industry  are  the  major  oil 
companies,  the  ones  who  need  the 
gigantic  subsidies  the  least. 

The  time  has  come.  Congress  and  the 
President  must  take  action.  If  subsidies 
are  necessary  to  insure  a  healthy  oil  in- 
dustry, let  us  give  these  subsidies  honest- 
ly. Let  them  pass  through  the  same 
budgetary  process  that  school  lunch  sub- 
sidies pass  through.  This  wl'l  enable 
Congress  and  the  p'ublic  to  see  exactly 
who  is  getting  what  and  how  much.  No 
longer  would  the  major  oil  companies  be 
able  to  skim  off  the  cream  of  these  Fed- 
eral subsidies  and  leave  the  dregs  to  the 
independent  oilmen  under  the  guise  of 
giving  incentives  to  the  oil  industry. 

The  oil  industry  is  not  composed  only 
of  the  major  oil  companies.  We  must 
recognize  that  and  take  action  accord- 
ingly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 


tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Oil  Marketers  Say:  Maybe  the  Pttblic  Is 
RIGHT  About  Oil  Import  Quotas  and  De- 
pletion Allowances 

We  want  to  make  it  clear  to  our  govern- 
ment leaders  and  the  American  public  that 
no  single  group  speaks  for  the  entire  oil 
industrv. 

For  example,  this  committee  of  marketers 
questions  seriously  whether  the  oil  producers 
and  major  oil  companies  have  applied  any  of 
their  consumer  subsidized  gains  to  consumer 
needs  and  benefits. 

As  oil  marketers,  we  believe — 

1.  The  present  Oil  Import  Quota  system 
has  the  effect  of  subsidizing  producers  and 
major  oil  companies  at  up  to  3c  per  gallon 

2.  The  elimination  of  artificial  quotas 
would  (a)  result  in  lower  consumer  prices: 
(b)  enable  marketers  to  underwrite  the  costs 
of  the  improvement  of  customers'  oil  con- 
suming equipment:  (ci  enable  marketers  to 
afford  the  training  of  industry  personnel  to 
insure  the  highest  standards  of  customer 
service;  (d)  provide  the  wherewithal  for  oil 
.Tiarketers  to  work  constructively  to  achieve 
clean  air  for  our  communities. 

3.  Depletion  allowances,  foreign  tax  credits 
and  tax  favors  for  intangible  drilling  expenses 
may  well  be  of  illusory  benefit  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  who  pays  the  bill. 

This  committee  is  being  formed  to  provide 
a  voice  for  the  marketing  segment  of  the  oil 
industry,  the  many  thousands  of  companies 
and  individuals  whose  very  existence  depends 
on  their  ability  to  serve  the  public  well  It 
seems  most  clear  that  neither  oil  marketers 
nor  the  consumers  we  serve  derive  any  benefit 
f»om  artificial  import  barriers  or  from  oil- 
gas  producer  tax  favors. 

If  you  are  interested  in  helping  us  examine 
all  these  factors — a-nd  in  spreading  the  word 
about  Just  what  policies  would  be  in  the  best 
public  interest,  we  would  welcome  your  sup- 
port. 

Oil  Marketers"  Committee. 

John  Fitzgerald. 

Secretarv-TTeasurer . 


RESEARCH       IN 
CONGRESSIONAL 


AIR       POLLUTION 
COAL      GIVEN 
APPROVAL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ate and  House  conferees  agreed  today  to 
authorize  S45  million  for  federally  spon- 
sored research  into  ways  of  cutting  down 
on  air  pollution  from  fuels  combustion 
and  automobile  emissions. 

The  level  of  research  spending  for  the 
1970  fiscal  year  should  be  considerably 
above  the  administration  request  of  S18  7 
million. 

Air  pollution  standards  are  now  being 
rstabli!=hed  by  State  and  local  agencies' 
under  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  With- 
out the  control  technologies  to  be  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  the  authorized  re- 
search, it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  implement  all  of  these  standards. 

Polluticn  standards  for  57  metropoU- 
tan  areas  containln?  97  million  people 
will  be  completed  by  the  summer  of  1970. 

The  s"Liccessful  completion  of  the  air 
pollution  research  is  of  direct  interest 
to  West  Virginia  becaus;  of  its  position 
as  the  Nation's  leading  coal  producer. 
Much  of  our  coal  is  of  high  sulfur  con- 
tent which  cannot  meet  the  antipollu- 
tion requirements  of  such  cities  as  New- 
York  and  St.  Louis  without  the  technol- 
ogy these  research  funds  shoaid  produce. 

If  we  are  to  meet  our  national  energy 
requirements,  increased  use  of  coal  and 
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oil  in  the  years  ahead  will  mean  more 
sulfur  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  unless 
we  develop  this  vital  control  technology. 
With  this  propect  in  view,  the  best  that 
can  be  hoped  from  existing  technology 
is  to  anaintain  the  status  quo.  Conse- 
quently, the  need  for  more  research  and 
the  funds  to  carry  it  out  are  obvious  and 
critical. 


AMERICAN  DESERTERS  IN  SWEDEN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday's  Parade  magazine  contained  an 
article  entitled  "American  Deserters  in 
Sweden."  The  article  was  nothing  but 
blatant  propaganda  to  encourage  deser- 
tion in  the  U.S.  Army  and  even  mutiny 
within  the  ranks.  After  a  few  .sob  sister 
examples  of  the  problems  that  faced  de- 
serters— problems  no  greater  than  those 
faced  by  many  loyal  Americans — the  ar- 
ticle makes  a  pitch  at  the  end  for  the 
so-called  American  Deserters  Commit- 
tee. The  whole  thrust  of  the  article  builds 
up  to  this  laudatory  account  of  the  work 
of  this  grpup. 

The  views  of  this  group  are  not  even 
hidden  in  the  article.  The  article  says: 

Originally  Its  battle  cry  w;i.s  ■clo-'^erl  now" 
but  with  the  emergence  of  these  dissident 
groups.  ADC  now  enrourage.s  it.s  sympathizers 
to  stay  and  caune  mutiny  frnm  uitliiii 
.^mong  the  ADC  hurd-forf,  there  is  constant 
talk  of  someday  returning  to  the  United 
-States  for  the  ■Reiolution  "  Says  ADC's  Rod 
Huth:  "We  see  our  slay  '.n  Sweden  as  a  letn- 
p.  riry  thing  We  .ire  still  very  much  Involved 
In  the  US  and  we  are  already  planning  lor 
our    return     When  I   can  t   say;    but   we 

shall  return  " 

Mr.  President,  articles  .such  as  the.se  do 
a  disservice  to  the  American  cause,  and 
create  further  desertion,  and  lend  re- 
spectabihty  for  those  who  are  defying 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sweden  is  supposed  to  be  a  friend  of 
the  United  States,  but  she  does  a  bad 
turn  to  us  in  refusing  to  extradite  these 
disloyal  Americans.  Sweden's  policy  of 
refusing  to  extradite  deserters  is  part 
and  parcel  of  her  hostility  toward  us  in 
our  attempts  to  defend  the  West,  includ- 
ing Sweden,  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. Sweden  has  continuously  aided  and 
abetted  both  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong.  We 
have  done  nothing  about  this  policy  ex- 
cept to  recall  the  Ambassador  last  Janu- 
ary. 

If  our  State  Department  had  imagina- 
tion and  courage,  it  would  take  steps  to 
induce  Sweden  to  adopt  a  civilized  policy 
to  support  the  common  effort. 

The  Swedes  .say  that  this  is  a  humani- 
tarian policy:  I  see  nothing  humanitari- 
an about  it.  It  is  not  humanitarian  to  en- 
courage citizens  to  be  disloyal  to  their 
country  and  to  break  the  laws  of  their 
country.  Such  a  policy  breaks  down  the 
civilized  order  among  nations  and  en- 
courages anarchy  and  confusion  when 
we  are  faced  with  a  common  enemy. 

I  call  upon  the  State  Department  to 
take  stronger  measures  and  to  use  every 
diplomatic  means  at  our  command,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  whatever  sanctions 
may  be  necessary,  to  force  Sweden  to 
adopt  a  policy  for  the  common  good.  We 
do  not  have  to  dictate  Sweden's  foreign 
policy,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  Sweden 
cannot  cooperate  with  our  foreign  policy 


when  it  is  for  the  common  good.  We  must 
not  allow  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
think  that  they  can  defy  the  United 
States  without  any  remonstrance  or 
countermeasures  on  our  part. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows- 

American  Deserters  in  Sweden 
{ By  George  Mlchaelson ) 

Stockholm,  Sweden -Terry  Whltmore,  a 
lanky  22-year-old  from  Memphis.  Tenn.,  sat 
in  his  small  apartment  In  suburban  Stock- 
holm and  slowly  recalled  the  sad  events  that 
brought  him  here 

"Three  years  ago.  shortly  after  my  gradu- 
ation from  high  .school."  he  began,  "I  en- 
listed in  the  Marines.  The  training  was  rough 
but  U  made  me  Into  a  gung-ho  fighter:  wasn't 
nothing  could  hold  me  back  from  Charlie — 
you  know,  the  Viet  Cong  Well,  when  I  got  to 
Vietnam,  out  in  the  bush.  I  saw  the  hatred 
In  the  people's  eye;,  and  they  were  telling 
us   Go  Home.  Yankee 

"I  thought  of  leaving.  i)ut  how  could  I? 
Hell.  I  was  fighting  for  my  life  Seven  months 
I  spent  like  that  Then,  one  alternoon.  my 
squad  t;ot  amljuslied  Everyone  hit  the 
grotmd  except  me  and  .mother  guy:  we  got 
out.  I  knew  I  couldn't  leave  them  there, 
cause  some  of  them  were  badly  wounded. 
I  went  back  in  .nid  dragged  them  out.  and 
when  I  got  the  last  i;uy  out.  I  was  hit  by  a 
mortar 

"I  was  paralv/.ed  with  leg  and  chest 
wounds  ,ind  sent  to  a  hospital  at  Camranh 
Bay  where  President  .Johnson  came  visiting 
and  decorated  me  with  a  Purple  Heart  Then 
I  w:vs  tlown  to  an  .^rmy  haspltal  m  Japan. 
and  they  tried  to  teach  me  to  walk  again.  I 
didn't  want  to  They  told  me  I  had  to  try. 
Tliey  said.  'Of  course,  you'll  never  have  to 
go  back  to  Nam.'  Well.  I  forced  myself  to 
walk  and  when  I  w;is  almost  recuperated  I 
got  my  orders  to  go  back  to  Nam. 

"So  I  split.  Tliere  was  no  way  I  was  going 
back  to  Nam  I  hid  for  a  couple  of  months 
with  a  Japanese  family,  and  then  someone 
from  a  Japanese  antiwar  group  told  me  I 
could  be  free  in  Sweden,  and  they'd  send  me 
there  through  Russia.  Hell.  I  was  scared — I 
didn't  want  to  go  through  any  Communist 
country — but  I  was  tired  of  hiding  I  wanted 
only  to  forget  it  all.  to  start  again  from 
scratch.  So  I  went   " 

Lance  Corporal  Whltmore.  now  going  to 
language  school,  has  been  in  Sweden  for  a 
year  and  a  half — one  of  about  .'350  American 
deserters  who.  since  early  1967.  have  come 
to  this  neutral.  non-NATO  country  Lured  by 
the  promise  of  "humanitarian  asylum."  they 
continue  to  trickle  in  every  day  from  Viet- 
nam, the  United  States,  and  especially  Ger- 
many 

They  come  by  air  and  by  thumb,  some- 
times with  forged  leave  papers,  and  often 
with  only  a  few  dollars  or  deutsche  marks 
in  their  pockets.  They  come  from  all  branches 
of  the  service,  some  fresh  draftees  stlU  in 
boot  camp,  a  few  career  officers.  And  they 
come  for  all  sorts  of  reasons,  most  frequent- 
ly because  they  don't  want  to  serve  in  the 
Vietnam  war. 

visible  and  vocal 

Who  are  these  men?  What  is  life  like  for 
them  in  Sweden?  Do  they  regret  their 
choice?  And  why  should  they — a  mere  hand- 
ful— receive  attention? 

The  answer  to  this  last  question  is  that. 
few  as  they  are.  the  deserters  in  Sweden  are 
simply  the  most  visible  and  vocal  of  those 
who  each  year  desert  the  armed  forces.  Ac- 
cording to  Pentagon  sources,  39,234  Army 
men  deserted  in  1968.  (Desertion  Is  general- 
ly defined  as  unauthorized  absence  of  more 


than  30  days  with  Intent  to  stay  away  per- 
manently I  The  current  desertion  rate  is 
put  at  29  1  men  per  1000.  compared  to  a 
22  5  per  1000  peak  year  In  the  Korean  War. 
About  90  percent  of  the  men  return  and 
face  various  penalties,  the  maximum  being 
five  years'  hard  labor  and  dishonorable  dis- 
charge Thfxse  who  do  not  return  burrow 
underground  in  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
and  German,  or  surface  in  the  'safe"  coun- 
tries— France.  Canada,  and,  safest  of  all, 
Sweden 

CRmCIZE    us.    POLICY 

Ever  since  the  escalation  of  the  Vietnam 
war  In  1965,  the  Swedes  have  been  outspoken 
critics  of  American  policy.  As  early  as  1966. 
a  Swedish  national  poll  indicated  that  83 
percent  of  the  population  favored  American 
withdrawal  Moreover,  the  Swedes  recognize 
North  Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong  have  a  dele- 
gation in  Stockholm,  and  the  new  Swedish 
Premier.  Olof  Palme,  has  openly  criticized 
the  US    involvement;   in  fact,  in  February, 

1968.  he  marched  with  North  Vietnam's  Am- 
bassador to  Moscow  in  an  anti-war  demon- 
stration in  Stockholm 

All  of  this  has  .HO  displeased  the  US  gov- 
ernment that,  in  January,  1969,  we  withdrew 
our  ambassador  from  .Sweden  and  as  yet 
have  not  replaced  him  The  Swedes,  wary  of 
further  alienating  the  US.  have  therefore 
not  granted  the  deserters  political  asyliun 
which,  in  effect,  would  say  they  are  political 
refugees  Rather,  the  .Swedish  government 
has  created  the  new  category— humanitarian 
asylum 

in  keeping  with  this  policy,  the  deserters, 
shortly  after  they  arrive,  are  given  residence 
.ind  work  permits,  and  are  placed  on  social 
welfare  i about  $125  monthly).  Then  they 
may  choose  between  going  to  Swedish  lan- 
gtiage  school  i  f or  which  they  are  paid  an  ad- 
ditional *35  monthly  I.  golnu  to  a  .1  jb-traln- 
iiiij  center,  or  seeking  employment  on  their 
own. 

NO   BED   OF   ROSrs 

But  life  in  exile  i.s  no  bed  of  roses  for 
these  men--lar  from  it  There  is  a  leeling 
of  unreality,  of  not  belonging;  some  are  at 
loose  ends,  tinable  to  decide  what  to  do  with 
their  lives  The  Swedish  government  is  well 
aware  of  the  situation  and  to  help  them 
make  the  difHcult  adjustments  has  provid- 
ed a  full-time  social  worker  She  is  Mrs  Krls- 
tina  Nystrom,  an  energetic  yoiuig  woman 
who  lived  for  three  years   in   Princeton   N  J. 

Says  Kristina;  "I've  been  working  at  this 
job  almost  a  year  and  have  seen  about  200 
boys.  I  help  them  any  way  I  can— with  hous- 
ing, jobs,  hospital  care,  even  psychiatric 
counseling  if  they  need  it.  Most  of  them, 
I  find,  are  sincere  ;ibout  making  a  new  start 
In  Sweden  Of  course,  there  are  some  who 
get  caught  up  with  drvtgs.  or,  ljecau.se  they 
have  so  little  money,  they  steal.  But  even 
they  may  be  able  to  make  it  here.  If  we  can 
somehow  get  them  stabilized." 

Working  along  with  Kristina  is  Rev. 
Thomas  Hayes,  an  Episcopal  priest  from  New 
York.  He  was  sent  to  Stockholm  in  March, 

1969,  by  an  American  anti-war  f;roup  Clergy 
and  Laymen  Concerned  about  Vietnam — for 
the  purpose  of  counseling  deserters  on  their 
personal  and  political  problems.  Says  Hayes: 
"They  have  problems  because  nothing  in 
their  experience  prepared  them  for  this. 
They're  tough  guys,  mostly  from  the  pa- 
triotic working-class  and  lower-mlddle-class 
neighborhoods,  and  they  never  thought  the 
day  would  come  when  they  would  be  in 
exile.  So  here  they  are  in  technocratic  Swed- 
en, most  of  them  with  only  a  high-school 
education  and  no  knowledge  of  Swedish, 
and  where  do  they  begin?  And  how  finally 
should  they  Interpret  what  they  have 
done — what  does  it  mean?" 

HAVE     own     paper 

One  group  that  has  been  particularly 
eager  to  interpret  the  deserter  movement  Is 
the  American  Deserters  Committee.  Today's 
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cover  photo  v,as  t:iken  at  their  office.  The 
man  is  Robert  Hand.  Jr  ,  23.  of  Atlantic  City, 
N.J  ,  a  newly  arrived  veterans  of  Vietnam 
combat  who  sought  help  in  getting  a  place 
to  live  He  has  a  brother  who  has  been  serv- 
ing in  'Vietnam 

ADC  is  the  only  organization  composed 
solely  of  deserters,  and  espouses  an  extreme 
activist  position.  It  claims  some  60  members, 
though  the  active  nucleus  Is  probably  no 
more  than  a  dozen  Supported  by  Sewish 
and  American  contributions,  and  the  sale 
of  its  near-monthly  newspaper.  The  Second 
Front  Review,  it  has  since  February,  1968, 
waged  a  private  war  against  the  military:  it 
prepares  tapes  lor  distribution  to  Radio 
Hanoi,  organizes  anti-war  demonstrations  in 
Sweden,  and  puts  out  a  special  newspaper 
for  distribution  to  American  troops. 

SEEK    PRIV.ACY 

ADC  has  links  with  other  deserter  groups 
in  Canada  and  Prance,  as  well  as  with  dis- 
sident groups  within  the  military — such  as 
the  ,'\merican  Ser\iceman's  Union  Originally 
its  battle  cry  was  "Desert  Now,"  but  with  the 
emergence  of  these  di-ssident  grotips.  ADC 
now  encourages  its  sympathizers  to  stay  and 
cause  mutiny  from  within.  Among  the  ADC 
hard  core,  there  is  constant  talk  of  someday 
returning  to  the  United  States  for  the  "Rev- 
olution "  Says  .^DC's  Rod  Huth:  'We  see  t<ur 
stay  in  Sweden  as  a  tempo! ary  thing.  We 
are  still  very  much  involved  in  the  US  and 
we  are  already  j:lanning  for  our  return.  When 
I  can't  s.iv;   but  we  shall  return." 

Mo;.t  of  tlie  deserters,  however,  have  no 
such  p:ans  Thrust  'i,to  the  political  llnie- 
light.  they  want  only  to  escape  )nto  privacy, 
to  forget  They  know  that  back  in  the  States 
they  are  oomn.oiily  regarded  as  cowards,  and 
Ijack  in  the  military  they  are  often  called 
traitors. 

Let  them  call  me  v^hat  they  want,"  says 
ex-Army  E  2.  Walter  Jakymlw.  "Thats  their 
business  Me.  I  know  it's  been  a  hell  of  a  lot 
harder  coining  here  than  staying  with  the 
Army" 

Jakymi'A-  went  on  to  explain  that,  all  in 
all,  he  is  satisfied  with  Sweden.  He  Is  going  to 
language  school,  lives  in  a  comfortable 
apartment  In  suburban  Stockholm,  and  h&s 
a  .-wedish  girl-friend.  He  is  determined  to 
make  it — liouse.  car.  family — just  as  he  once 
was  determined  to  make  it  m  Lansing,  Mich 
"Sure  I  miss  Lansing,"  he  says.  "I  had  It 
jjretty  good  there  And  I  wish  the  whole 
thing  hadn't  happened,  but  it  has,  and  I  got 
to  get  used  to  it.  I'm  just  damned  grateful 
that  the  Swedes  have  been  so  helpful." 

.Apart  from  governmental  assistance,  a 
number  of  Swedes  have  opened  their  homes, 
their  factories  and  businesses,  and  their 
pocketbooks  to  the  deserters.  One  wealthy 
Swede  even  went  so  far  as  to  donate  45  acres 
of  farmland,  where  about  ten  deserters  and 
girlfriends  now  live  communally. 

But  the  warmest  welcome  for  the  new  de- 
serter comes  from  the  deserter  community 
itself.  Here,  in  long  evening  bull-sessions,  he 
unburdens  himself.  Of  his  guilts:  "Some- 
times I  feel  bad  about  what  I've  done:  like 
how  the  hell  are  my  folks  going  to  take  it?" 
Of  his  self- justifications:  "Really  though.  I 
just  did  what  so  many  other  guys  In  military 
are  thinking  of  doing"  Of  his  fears:  "This 
place  Is  rich  and  all  that,  but  it  seems  so 
foreign,  and  what  am  I  going  to  wind  up 
doing  here?" 

MISSES    FAMIL'if 

Usually  by  the  end  of  a  year  the  deserter 
IS  settled  into  exile.  |In  seven  years.  If  he 
chooses,  he  can  become  a  Swedish  citizen.] 
He  picks  up  where  he  left  off  in  America — 
as.  a  mechanic,  a  student,  a  computer  opera- 
tor And  he  tries  to  re-establish  contact  with 
his  parents.  "That's  the  one  thing  a  guy 
needs — the  understanding  of  his  family,"  ex- 
plains Rev.  Hayes. 

But  understanding  or  not,  the  ex-GI's  can't 
go  home  again.  And  so  they  try  to  forget — 
the  hamburgers,  the  hot-rods,  the  girls,  and 


everything  and  anything  America  once 
meant  to  them.  But  some  cannot  forget  and 
they  go  back  i  about  25  have  so  fan,  while 
others  wait  it  out.  hoping  for  an  amnesty  as 
was  given  to  several  defectors  in  the  Korean 
war. 

Most,  however,  prefer  not  to  think  about 
the  future.  They  have  doffed  their  uniforms, 
and  with  It,  their  thoughts  of  returning  to 
America. 


THE  AIRLINE  AND  THE  AGENT- 
ADDRESS  BY  NAJEEB  E,  HALABY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  none 
who  travel  as  extensively  from  one  side 
of  the  continent  to  the  others,  as  do  the 
west  coast  Members  of  Congress,  appre- 
ciate more  conclusively  the  continuing 
efforts  made  over  the  years  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington <Mr,  Magnusoni  in  creating  a 
closer  and  closer  bond  between  airlines 
and  travel  agents. 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  and  interest 
therefore,  Mr.  President,  to  read  a  speech 
recently  delivered  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  by 
Mr.  Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  president  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents'  international  convention. 

Quite  properly,  Mr.  President.  Jeeb 
Halaby  ixiints  out  that  Senator  Magnu- 
.soN,  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  has  a  "mar- 
velous grasp  of  the  whole  world"  in  the 
matter  of  travel.  "He  stands  four  .square 
on  that  ixiint.  as  Im  sure  all  of  us  do. 
too.  And  he's  workin.2  also  to  fly  up  the 
airports  and  the  airways  that  tend  to 
restrict  us  stateside." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Halaby  s  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Airline   and   the   Agent:    Partnership 

FOR  Progress  and  Proftt 

(By  Najeeb  E.  Halaby) 

An  airline  president  should  talk  about 
partnership  with  you  Certainly  we  feel  a 
partnership  in  progress  and  profit  and  pride 
and  professionalism.  We  find  our  strength 
in   yotir  strength. 

The  747  is  going  to  move  us  into  the  spa- 
clous  age.  and  the  fact  that  it's  going  to  be 
a  few  weeks  late  in  its  first  flights  across  the 
Atlantic  is  not  really  significant  In  fact,  it's 
proof  of  the  tradition  of  aircraft  and  engine 
manufacturing  and  government  certification 
that  they  must  be  nearly  perfect  before 
they'll  be  allowed  to  carry  passengers.  So 
the  time  to  perfect  the  engine  for  the  air- 
plane also  gives  us  time — additional  time — 
to  prepare  the  services  and  support  that  you 
all  are  so  anxious  about  and  we're  so  eager 
to  do  as  perfectly  as  we  can. 

Senator  Magnuson  with  his  marvelous 
grasp  of  the  whole  world  said  the  right  words 
this  morning  when  he  came  out  for  freedom 
of  travel.  He  stands  four  square  on  that 
point,  and  I'm  sure  all  of  us  do  too.  And  he's 
also  working  to  free  up  the  airports  and  the 
airways  that  tend  to  restrict  us  stateside. 

Each  of  us  Is  entitled  to  his  vision  of  the 
future  of  tourism.  I  thought  this  morning 
there  was  a  certain  masslveness  or  masslsm, 
you  might  call  it;  this  magnetic  automation 
of  the  travel  agents  and  the  assembly  lines 
and  the  back-to-back  charters  frighten  me 
a  little  bit,  because  my  vision  is  that,  while, 
we  are  going  to  move  Into  the  mass  travel 
market,  we  must  have  something  for  the 
Individual  traveler  and  shipper  as  well  as 
for  the   Individual   travel   agent. 


And  so  very  briefly  I  want  to  suggest  that 
we  have  a  better  bulk  fare  In  prospect,  and 
that  it  be  an  individual  fare.  In  its  apph- 
catlon  not  jusf  a  mass  fare 

I  hear  a  lot  about  dialogue  and  certainly 
belne  here  today  Is  a  form  of  dialogue.  Be- 
ing with  you  on  the  Great  Circle  Express 
the  other  day  was  a  very  Intensive  dialogue, 
I  might  say.  In  fact,  the  aisles  were  filled 
with  dialogue  on  that  Pan  Am  Flight  801 
from  New  York  to  Fairbanks  to  Tokyo  That 
flight  also  shows  what  competition  will  do 
for  you  and  to  you  perhaps— a  shorter  flight 
and  lower  tare. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  In  my 
prepared  remarks  about  our  search  for  high- 
er quality  of  personal  service.  I  think  it's 
something  that  we  both  share  We're  not 
proud  in  Pan  Am  of  the  last  six  or  eight 
months  of  service,  beset  as  it  has  been  for 
us  by  three  labor  disputes,  and  beset  as  the 
whole  industry  will  be  in  the  coming  months 
by  additional  labor  disruptions.  W'e're  also 
having  lots  of  problems  in  costs.  Just  as  your 
distinauished  treasurer  was  pointing  out  the 
ones  that  you  have  that  were  not  predicted 

In  fact,  we  operated  the  hrst  six  months 
in  the  red.  I  notic*  even  T^'A  was  in  the 
red,  but  I'm  sure  with  that  vast  domestic 
network  that  they  share  with  Northwest 
and  others  they'll  get  back  m  the  black, 
and  I'm  sure  Charley  Tlllinghast  will  tell 
you  liow  tr)  do  it.  We're  all  searching  for 
profits  that  we  'w.ill  share  with  you  Two 
or  three  years  of  labor  peace  will  help  a 
great  deal,  but  much  more  important  Is  this 
attitude  and  this  desire  to  ser\e  on  the  part 
of  your  professional  colleigues  and  mine  And 
I  iiope  that  we  will  never  lose  sight  of  that. 
In  fact,  in  the  world's  most  experienced  air- 
line, we  are  going  to  have  a  much  better 
personal  attitude  of  service  in  the  coming 
months  and  years 

PROMISE     OF     74  7 

We  in  the  airlines  arrive  here  at  a  time  of 
great  promise  for  the  future  of  the  air 
transportation  industry.  Tlie  eve  of  the  space 
jet  age  is  symbolized  by  the  747  We  arrive 
here.  too.  at  a  time  of  great  paradox  for  the 
airlines  and  the  entire  travel  industry.  Be- 
fore I  turn  to  the  promise  of  the  Pan  Am 
747  and  the  TWA  747  and  the  JAL  747.  let 
me  explain  the  paradox 

Consider,  if  you  will,  the  fact  that  the 
travel  agents  and  the  alrlmes  are  selling 
their  portable  product  to  make  more  than  a, 
quarter  billion  people  air  travelers,  a  quarter 
billion  a  year  the  world  over.  And  consider 
that  this  figure  will  probably  triple  by  1980 
and  quadruple  to  a  billion  in  the  late  'BO's. 
Yet.  while  our  sales  ascend  Into  the  strato- 
sphere, earnings  lor  most  of  us  have  been 
down  in  the  depths. 

That's  the  paradox,  but  the  paradox  Is 
eclipsed  by  the  promise.  Growth  has  not 
really  hurt  us.  On  the  contrary  we  built  a 
demand  for  our  product  that  portends  an 
exciting  future.  The  demand  can  go  up  the 
moment  the  717  arrives,  and  that's  only  weeks 
away,  and  it  will  accelerate  again  with  the 
Inevitable  introduction  of  the  supersonic, 
later  in  the  '70's.  not  to  mention  space  trans- 
portation in  the  '90's. 

But  that  growth  depends  on  a  periodic 
thrust  of  new  energy  and  imagination.  And 
that's.  I  think,  one  of  the  great  challenges 
ahead.  Meanwhile,  as  the  trade  pape.-s  say. 
a  vast  network  of  travel  agencies  has  grown 
up  around  the  world,  a  network  that  today 
consists  of  17,000  lATA  approved  locations 
employing  115.000  men  and  women,  a  re- 
markable development,  especially  when  you 
consider  that  i'..  could  have  easily  been 
otherwise. 

The  airline  Industry  In  the  formative  years 
after  the  Second  World  War  well  might  have 
tried  to  set  up  dealerships  or  a  network  of 
owned  or  franchlsed  outlets,  like  the  gasoline 
Industry  or  the  automobile  companies.  In- 
stead, I  ATA  and  we  fostered  a  worldwide  com- 
munity of  Independent  travel  agencies.  Tliey 
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are  relatively  unfettered  and  able  to  keep 
faith  with  each  customer  by  calling  on  any 
principal.  It  Is  an  extensive,  various,  and  let 
me  stress,  able  and  Increasingly  stable  net- 
work. In  the  United  Statea  and  elsewhere,  the 
rate  of  travel  agency  bankruptcies  has  been 
lower  than  general  business  failures,  which 
you  may  view  as  one  of  those  positive-nega- 
tive statistics. 

DEVELOP    PLEASURE    MARKET 

Thank  heavens,  however,  the  airlines  went 
the  agency  rather  than  the  dealership  route. 
International  travel,  as  a  result,  has  become 
a  healthy  (20  billion  plus  enterprise  in  a 
very  short  time.  More  Importantly,  It  has 
served  the  peoples  of  all  the  nations  well. 
It  has  become  the  largest  single  Item  In  in- 
ternational trade  And  what  we  then  have. 
In  sum.  Is  a  vlbrHnt,  living  partnership  that 
has  enabled  Pan  Am,  for  example,  to  derive 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  its  passenger  reve- 
nues from  the  pleasure  and  personal  travel 
market  and  less  than  30  per  cent  from  the 
comparatively  static   business  travel   field 

But  what  can  we  do  to  make  our  inter- 
twined lives  better?  I'd  like  to  get  Into  a 
number  of  things;  fares,  oommlselons.  Some- 
one asked,  what  are  these  convention  dele- 
gates Interested  Ln.  I  think  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion. Anjl.. every  time  I  asked  it  the  com- 
missi oascftfne  first.  I  believe. 

What  can  we  do  to  make  these  U\es  better? 
I  think  our  different  Interests  become  re- 
sponsibilities. Some  of  them  on  our  part  as 
an  agents'  airline;  some  on  your  part  a&  an 
airlines'  agent.  One  chief  responsibility, 
borne  by  the  airline.  Is  continued  dedication 
to  the  development  of  the  pleasure  travel 
market.  Purely  reflexive  maneuvering  and 
marauding  designed  to  pirate  traffic  from 
other  carriers  will  not  advance  agency  sHles 
or  the  total  tranEp>ortation  industry' 

On  the  other  hand,  deeper  penetration  and 
a  faster  conversion  of  the  non-flier  to  expe- 
rienced air  traveler  will  benefit  us  all.  The 
international  airlines  compete  and  cooperate 
toward  this  goal.  A  few  days  ago  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  example,  a  new  lATA  study  group. 
appointed  by  the  p.issenger  agency  com- 
mittee, made  up  of  high  level  marketing 
officials,  began  sifting  Ideas  on  improved 
airline-agent  sales  relationships.  Their  aim 
is  to  explore  the  cutting  of  red  tape  and 
simplification  of  procedures.  They  seek  new 
approaches  to  develop  the  pleasure  travel 
market  and  t(^  define  it.  ways  of  compen- 
sating agents  for  development  of  new  busi- 
ness, professionalism  of  travel  agents,  and 
adequate   compensation   for    tour   operators 

Such  systems  as  PANAMAC  have  accel- 
erated your  working  days  and  multiplied 
your  productivity.  And  you  may  be  wonder- 
ing why  we  hoard  these  marvelous  reserva- 
tion machines.  Ill  tell  you  this:  we  want 
you  to  have  as  soon  as  possible  the  advan- 
tages and  economies  of  electronic  reservation 
sets  In  your  own  offices.  We  do  feel,  however, 
that  they  should  be  taken  through  a  couple 
of  further  development  hurdles  before  turn- 
ing them  over  to  you  That  Is,  they  should  be 
able  to  quote  fares  and  write  tickets  which 
Is  not  as  far  off  as  you  might  think.  Our 
airline  participates  In  all  these  Industry  com- 
mittees working  on  the  problem.  Countless 
man  hours  are  being  applied  through  long 
nights,  and  we're  beginning  to  see  light  as 
our  airline  computer  analyst  informs  us  that 
the  progammlng  problems  have  yielded  to 
reason.  By  1971  or  '72,  were  confident  that 
carriers  will  possess  the  ability  to  quote 
tariffs  and  write  tickets  electronically  And 
you  should  enjoy  the  use  of  the  same  wiz- 
ardry shortly  thereafter. 

NEED    COLLECrrVE    EFFORT 

May  I  swing  the  telescope  around  for  a 
look  at  the  travel  agent's  responsibility  to  the 
airline.  It  can  be  said  quickly  in  two  words: 
greater  professionalism.  The  bright  future  of 
the  Industry  may  never  come  about  if  we 
disregard    the    importance   of    being   earnest 


about  our  business,  the  Importance  of  being 
nothing  leas  than  excellent  at  it.  There  are 
no  90-day  wonders  Ir  this  struggle,  as  many 
of  you  have  found.  It  takes  hard  work  dally 
on-the-job  study  to  make  the  grade  and  to 
make  a  profit  to  boot. 

Collective  efforts  by  agents  to  upgrade  the 
field  are  extremely  valuable.  In  Britain,  there 
Is  the  Institute  of  Travel  Agents;  in  Aus- 
tralia, there  la  the  Australian  Institute  of 
Travel,  and  In  the  United  States,  of  course, 
there  are  the  superb  educational  efforts  of 
ASTA  Itself,  as  well  as  the  Institute  of  Certi- 
fied Travel  Agents.  Pan  Am  stands  ready  to 
assist  agents  In  the  formation  of  similar 
bodies  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  lend 
technical  and  Instructional  add  to  such  en- 
deavors. It  may  be  that  carrier  conferences 
should  take  into  consideration  the  number 
of  employees  who  are  certified  travel  coun- 
sellors before  appointing  new  agencies.  And 
perhaps  airlines  should  restrict  their  adver- 
tising of  tours  to  those  cleared,  bonded,  smd 
actually  operating  to  ASTA's  high  standards. 

We  Would  like  your  definitive  guidance 
on  this  score.  You  have  a  set  form  of  dialogue 
With  the  ATC  carriers  today  Your  Air  Com- 
mittee Chairman  regretfully  reports  extreme- 
ly slow  progress.  Perhaps  lATA,  as  an  orga- 
nization, should  do  more  than  it  is  doing 
in  this  area,  and  we  are  open  to  your  advice 

lATA,  being  a  world  organization,  has  a 
very  real  problem  in  this  regard  To  be  fair 
and  Just,  it  would  have  to  conduct  dialogue 
with  ASTA  and  the  other  travel  agency  or- 
gamzatlons  in  the  US  ,  and  then  wltli  the 
similar  organizations  In  South  America.  Bri- 
tain. Prance,  Germany.  Italy,  and  down  the 
line.  To  substitute  for  thLs  Impossible  ta.sk 
the  airlines  felt  the  travel  agency  Industry 
should  form  a  worldwide  representative  body 

ASTA,  as  you  will  recall,  had  the  same 
creative  Instincts,  and  there  emerged  the 
Universal  Federation  of  Travel  Agency  Asso- 
ciations, the  agents'  United  Nations  head- 
quarters, so  to  speak,  and  It's  located  In  Brus- 
sels. We  hear  that  all  may  not  be  in  perfect 
order  for  this  group  to  represent  you  In 
communications  with  the  deslgruited  lATA 
official,  the  Assistant  Director-General  oif 
Traffic,  Don  Reynolds. 

If  this  is  so.  then  surely  this  should  be  a 
matter  of  urgent  attention  on  the  travel 
agency  responsibility  side  of  our  ledger.  If 
we.  as  members  of  IAT.\.  are  not  listening 
closely  enough  to  what  UFTAA  says  and  act- 
ing where  we  can  in  response  to  it,  then  we 
must  change  our  ways,  and  If  necessary  set 
up  a  more  Intensive  and  effective  system  of 
conununlcatlons,  f)erhaps  on  a  more  regional 
than  global  scale. 

TWO     PART     DIALOGUE 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  I  have 
to  say  on  this  Is  that  lATA  is  only  an  asso- 
ciation of  members.  You  can't  persuade  the 
association  to  do  what  you  want  unless  you 
persuade  the  members  Once  you've  proved 
ta  one  member  that  something  Is  essential 
to  the  success  of  our  partnership,  then  it  Is 
the  responsibility  of  that  member  to  c^rry 
your  views  as  j>ersuasively  as  he  can  to  the 
next  conference  or  meeting.  If  that  meeting 
is  to  deal  with  ImpMartant  matters  of  commis- 
sions or  fares,  then  Its  membership  should 
not  be  gre.itly  Increased.  And  some  security 
must  be  thrown  Into  its  negotiations  or  It 
win  never  be  able  to  continue  to  reach  the 
required  unanimity. 

Unhesitatingly.  I  commit  our  airline  ac- 
tively to  continue  to  seek  your  views  on  all 
subjects  affecting  our  Joint  welfare  and  to 
fight  for  whatever  you  persuade  us  Is  right 
until  it's  accomplished.  We  hire  300  agency 
sales  reps  to  maintain  monthly,  weekly,  some- 
times dally  contact  with  travel  agents.  They 
ask  some  of  you  to  serve  on  advisory  boards, 
in  most  of  our  sales  districts,  with  our  sales 
managers.  This  summer  they  have  been  en- 
gaged again  In  a  close  study  of  our  total  re- 
lationship with  you.  Ten  days  ago,  I  sat  In 
on   one   of    these    meetings    with   all   of   our 


North  American  agency  sales  reps,  as  they 
crystallized  their  prop>osals  and  planned  their 
sales  and  service  campaign  for  the  coming 
winter  and  for  1970  I  might  say  I  leraned 
enough  to  make  a  number  of  changes  in  this 
si>eech,  as  well. 

This  Is,  I  think,  a  truly  effective  i>erson-to- 
person  action  type  of  dialogue,  and  It  Is  cer- 
tainly essential  to  our  partnership,  no  mat- 
ter what  other  form  of  communication  we 
set  up.  If  it's  not  working,  then  you  must 
let  us  know;  let  me  know,  If  you  will,  be- 
cause if  your  persuasive  powers  don't  work 
on  one  eager  and  willing  member  of  the  as- 
sociation, they  will  hardly  work  with  the 
association  en  masse. 

A  sincere  exchange  of  views  should  steer 
us  toward  an  Improved  commission  struc- 
ture. That  may  sound  funny  coming  from 
the  representative  of  a  company  that  has  al- 
ways paid  the  highest  commissions  permissi- 
ble to  the  airline  industry  and  in  total  the 
most  commissions  of  any  entity,  but  an  up- 
ward adjustment  has  long  been  of  concern 
to  us.  We  favor  any  legitimate  device  that 
win  enable  and  encourage  you  to  find  more 
new  travelers  of  all  types,  recreational,  rell- 
glous,  educational,  family,  personal,  social 
and  categories  yet  to  be  Invented. 

The  international  airlines,  especially  today, 
can't  afford  to  raise  commissions  paid  on  ex- 
isting business,  out  they  can't  afford  also  to 
shun  the  question  of  a  greater  Incentive  for 
market  building.  How  do  we  distinguish  be- 
tween new  and  existing  business?  How  do 
we  spot  the  fresh,  never  been  flown  face  amid 
all  the  passengers  streaming  through  our  de- 
parture gates?  Well,  we  know  that  he  and 
many  like  him  or  her  have  a  common  fancy. 
They  buy  package  totirs  on  their  first  or 
second  flights. 

INCENTIVE  FOR  AGENT 

This  telltale  shopping  habit  accounts  for 
the  three  percent  override  currently  de- 
ducted by  travel  agencies  on  the  sale  of 
packaged  tours  Trying  to  find  an  acceptable 
formula  that  would  further  reward  your 
most  creative  efforts,  we  at  Pan  Am  iiave 
thus  far  focused  on  the  override,  and  we 
liave  proposed  several  times  to  lATA  that 
It  be  Increased. 

The  extra  amount  would  go  to  the  tour 
producer,  but  there  would  be  nothing  to 
keep  him  from  passing  a  portion  or  all  of  It 
along  to  the  retail  agent.  Sad  to  say.  the 
laea  remains  Just  that,  for  a  strong  minority 
of  the  airlines  are  still  In  opposition.  Its  time 
for  a  bonus  that  will  make  you  and  us 
happy. 

Pan  Am  has  met  with  ASTA  officials  on 
several  occasions  to  air  this  important  topic. 
Our  sales  people  have  touched  on  It  In  a 
number  of  speeches  before  inviting  alter- 
nate methods  of  attack  on  the  commission 
problem.  We  have  not  had  anything  very 
helpful  to  date,  frankly.  Perhaps  you  here 
m  Tokyo  can  tell  us  what  would  be  satis- 
factory and  gain  acceptance  among  our  col- 
leagues. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  paying 
the  highest  level  of  commission  In  the  air- 
line Industry,  I  can  tell  those  of  you  who 
haven't  heard  that  you  should  now  deduct 
1 1  per  cent  commission  on  all  tour  sales  be- 
tween the  Mainland  and  Hawaii,  Maska, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and 
American  Samoa. 

We  win  welcome  you  and  your  clients  on 
those  flights  through  Pago.  Frequently,  there 
are  seats  available,  and  we  are  expanding 
the  hotel  there,  doing  our  bit,  you  might  say, 
for  the  Interior  Department.  As  for  the 
honeymoon  flights,  many  of  our  Japanese 
friends  have  ex|>erienced  the  ecstasy  of 
Guam  and  Salpan  and  the  islands  In  that 
area,  and  that  Is  going  to  be  a  program  of 
great  concentration  for  us  In  Pan  Am  in  the 
coming  months. 

I  guess  that  the  opportunity  given  by  this 
recent  improvement   to   these  points,   these 
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11  per  cent  points,  which  by  the  way,  are 
retroactive  to  September  1,  is  not  yet  up  to 
what  we  think  of  as  international  standards 
In  commissions.  At  least  ATC  hasn't  quite 
followed  It. 

Frankly,  as  a  newcomer  to  the  airline  in- 
dustry, I  was  amazed  to  learn  of  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  domestic  commissions 
and  the  international  commissions.  As  a 
completely  fresh  mind  on  the  subject,  it 
seemed  awfully  odd.  particularly  for  a  carrier 
that's  both  domestic  and  international,  to 
charge  a  very  low  commission  on  domestic 
flights  and  a  much  more  adequate  commis- 
sion on  international  flights.  The  fact  that 
I  didn't  understand  It,  of  course,  is  not  sig- 
nificant, but  I  can  assure  you  that  when  we 
get  domestic  rights,  tiiere  won't  be  any  such 
discrepancy. 

Our  crusade  for  amateur  air  travelers  leads 
us  also  to  puzzle  about  fares  all  the  time. 
But  our  specific  perplexity  relates  to  our 
promotional  premises.  Are  we  In  fact  winning 
enough  new  passengers  with  old  style  sp>eclal 
tariffs?  Is  it  possible  that  even  the  bulk 
fares  which  seemed  so  bold  to  us  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  may  not  be  bold 
enough  for  the  audacious  747  age? 

FARES  TO     FILL     74  7 

We've  come  to  believe  at  Pan  Am  that  a 
different  kind  of  fare  will  be  needed  before 
long.  What  we  are  seeking  and  what  we 
think  lATA  should  be  seeking  Is  a  low  rate 
to  attract  fill  up  traffic  for  the  empty  seats 
which  we  all  anticipate  in  the  early  days  of 
the  giant  airplanes  We  need  to  boost  those 
seat  factors  particularly  on  certain  runs  to 
a  protitable  level,  and  a  sufficiently-hedged 
low  rate  it  should  be.  or  otherwise  much  of 
the  present  traffic  would  sink  to  the  new 
price  level,  diluting  our  absent  earnings  and 
your  commission  payments 

The  bulk  fare  which  I  must  defend  will 
move  us  toward  the  goal.  However,  we've  had 
misgivings  about  the  grouping  requirements 
and  the  14-  to  21-day  restriction.  A  far  more 
potent  selling  tool  would  be  an  Individual 
fare  with  no  groupings  or  no  time  restric- 
tion, or  maybe  a  greatly  liberalized  maxi- 
mum stay.  We  might  succeed  in  confirming 
such  a  fare  to  the  pleasure  travel  market  by 
requiring  ticketing  deadlines  well  In  ad- 
vance of  departure,  and  no  refunds,  or  very 
limited  i-etunds,  such  as  we  do  In  our  charter 
rates. 

Why  not  clve  this  first  time  rider  we  all 
seek  a  clear-cut  individual  fare  of  good 
value?  If  we  can  devise  a  proper  tariff,  we 
may  begin  to  restore  schedule  service  to  its 
full  role  in  the  mass  transit  field.  We  may 
begin  to  move  the  charters  back  to  the  lim- 
ited markets  that  they  were  meant  to  serv- 
ice. It  would  also  enable  us  to  advance  our 
basic  fare  philosophy  after  looking  at  those 
Mainland-Hawaii  shares  of  the  market  of  our 
beloved  friends  who  have  become  substitu- 
tional carriers  rather  than  supplemental 
carriers. 

Why  not  give  the  first-time  rider  a  clear- 
cut  individual  fare  of  good  value?  We  may 
begin  to  move  the  charters,  as  I  said,  back 
to  the  supplemental  area.  Now  I  think  ihis 
kind  of  appeal  to  individuality  appeals  to 
you  as  well.  Alter  all,  most  of  you  are  in- 
dividuals, and  you  wouldn't  be  In  this  busi- 
ness If  you  dldnt  love  to  work  with  each 
other  and  with  people,  and  I  believe  that  we 
should  have  as  a  basic  fare  philosophy  a 
fairness  to  our  basic  customer,  the  individ- 
ual traveler. 

In  no  even!  should  we  allow  a  pattern  to 
develop  on  '^he  major  trade  routes  of  the 
world  similar  to  that  which  has  sprung  up 
Within  Europe,  where,  as  an  example,  non- 
?chedu!ed  rervlcss  between  Germany  and 
Spain  are  pulling  five  times  as  many  pas- 
sengers as  scheduled  flights.  There  Is  prac- 
tically no  scheduled  service  left  for  the  non- 
conformist who  wants  to  fly  out  on  short 
notice,  or  the  defiant  one  who  aspires  to  pick 
and  choose  his  own  time  of  departure  and 


return.  The  market  has  gone  over  to  a  few 
tour  operators  and  charter  airlines  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  broad  network  of  retail 
travel  agencies.  And  ths  sort  of  thing  could 
happen  across  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  if 
It  goes  on  unchecked  as  at  present. 

LOOKING    AHEAD 

Some  say  these  services  were  supposed  to 
supplement  us.  As  I  said  before,  I'm  afraid 
they're  beginning  to  supplant  us.  and  in  my 
Judgment  that  would  be  a  poor  service,  a 
disservice  to  the  public  if  it  ever  came  to 
pass;  a  fast  flight  to  nowhere  for  you,  and 
for  us,  and  most  Importantly  the  general 
public. 

Well,  it's  popular  in  our  business  to  look 
ahead,  and  I  can  say  that  we  believe  by  1975 
there  should  be  at  least  3.8  million  Americans 
flying  the  North  Atlantic,  an  Increase  of  125 
percent  from  '68  From  the  U.S.  to  the  Carib- 
bean and  South  America,  we  estimate  over 
six  million  Americans,  up  100  percent.  From 
the  U.S.  Mainland  to  Hawaii,  the  number 
of  airlines  alone  Is  staggering. 

We'll  find  out  about  competition  and  how 
glorious  it  is  In  the  coming  year  there.  I'm 
afraid  we're  going  to  find  that  as  each  of 
these  carriers  makes  less  money  on  the  route, 
he  may  not  serve  it  quite  as  well  as  when  he 
started  out.  Certainly  he  won't  be  able  to 
keep  the  fares  as  low  as  they  have  been  lor 
very  long  with  that  proliferation  of  airlines, 
even  if  the  number  should  reach  a  million 
six  hundred  thousand  in  five  yeais.  That 
figure  probably  came  from  some  optimist,  but 
it's  going  to  be  limited  in  my  Judgment  by 
the  number  of  beds  and  number  of  lanes 
on  those  highways  more  than  it  is  by  the 
number  of  airlines  serving  Hawaii. 

And  I  guess  we  see  that  the  market  from 
the  U.S.  to  the  Par  East  should  show  about 
a  half  a  million  Increase  by  '75,  roughly  150 
percent  more  than  last  year,  and  we  hope 
the  most  growing  market  of  all.  And  by  the 
way.  I  haven't  cranked  In  the  pulsating  force 
of  the  ASTA  convention  In  that  figure,  and 
certainly  your  being  here  and  feeling  the 
hospitality  and  productivity  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  In  Japan  will  be  a  generative 
force. 

We  mustn't  overlook  two  of  the  largest 
demographics,  the  under-30  generation,  that 
ready-to-go-aren't-afrald-to-fly  bunch  and 
the  over-21  women.  All  women  aren't  over  21. 
are  they?  My  two  daughters,  aged  13  and  18. 
are  already  over  21,  but  that's  only  because 
they  live  In  this  affluent  society  of  ours.  I 
guess  one  of  the  exciting  things  i  discovered, 
not  only  on  Pan  Am  801,  where  there  were 
some  very  attractive  ladles,  but  all  around 
this  convention,  is  that  the  ladles  In  this 
business  are  not  only  very  active  but  very 
numerous. 

In  culling  over  the  ASTA  roster  of  travel 
agents,  did  you  know  that  642  ASTA  agencies 
in  the  United  States  are  headed  by  women? 
Good,  good.  We  ran  a  recent  mailing  to  sev- 
eral million  travel  prospects  across  the  na- 
tion, pushing  the  travel  agent  as  a  profes- 
sional. The  trouble  was  we  had  an  all-male 
cast  of  agents.  We  heard  from  the  ladies,  and 
boy.  did  we  hear  from  the  ladles!  And  that's 
when  we  resolved  to  count  through  the  ASTA 
roster,  or,  at  least,  I  suggested  that  the  cul- 
prit do  the  counting  one  hundred  times. 

NEED    FOR     CHANGE 

Some  47  per  cent  of  Pan  Am's  passengers 
are  women.  And  there  is  a  good  degree  of 
momentum  behind  that  figure,  and  we're 
going  to  rely  on  you  expert  women  travel 
agents  for  suggestions  on  how  to  continue 
that  momenttim.  Really,  more  and  more, 
woman-to-woman  discussion  Is  going  to  re- 
duce that  anxiety  that  has  always  been  a 
brake  on  the  growth  of  our  business. 

I  have  to  tell  you  a  funny  additional  mis- 
take on  otir  part.  The  other  day,  when  the 
Inaugural  flight  came  over  from  New  York 
via  the  Great  Circle,  the  bus  had  a  big  sign 
on  It,  and  since  the  biu  left  at  the  last  min- 


ute, it  arrived  when  the  passengers  did.  na 
one  noticed  until  too  late  that  it  said,  "Wel- 
come Inaugural  Fright."  That  delay  in  the 
747  Is  going  to  give  us  some  time  to  get  over 
Its  Inaugural  fright. 

In  closing,  I  think  we're  all  relieved  to  be 
over  that  grim  travel  tax  exf>erlence  of  last 
year.  I  think  we're  all  working,  as  the  Sen- 
ator and  the  Secretary  suggested,  on  the  Dis- 
cover America,  Visit  U.S.A.,  and  other  kinds 
of  efforts,  and  I  know  we're  all  behind  Lang 
Washburn  In  the  efforts  that  he  will  be  de- 
scribing later  to  you.  Certainly  we  are  all  in 
favor  of  entering  into  this  mass  tourism  field. 
But  let's  not  forget  the  Individual  traveler 
and  the  individual  agent. 

I  think  you'll  find  that  this  great  bird  of 
the  '70's,  the  747,  Is  going  to  be  very  exdtlng. 
Some  of  you  have  already  seen  It.  There  is 
more  head  room,  more  tall  room,  more 
elbow  room,  more  speed,  nearly  an  hour 
faster  from  New  York  to  Tokyo.  This  is  going 
to  be  a  great  airplane,  and  It's  going  to  give 
you  a  sense  of  atmosphere,  and  ambience 
that  will  make  the  quality  of  travel  better 
And  I  guess  all  of  us  who  are  putting  this 
$20-mlllion-a-copy  airplane  into  service  this 
winter  and  next  summer  think  we're  going 
Into  a  new  and  better  quality  of  transporta- 
tion. 

This  bird  Is  big  and  It's  beautiful,  but  I 
think  she's  more  than  that.  And  as  one  of 
your  colleagues  said:  "If  her  Introduction, 
possibly  the  most  significant  air  travel  event 
in  45  years,  can  be  met  half-way  on  all  sides 
in  an  atmosphere  of  harmony  and  mutual 
objectlveness.  then  there  Is  a  good  poesi- 
biliiy  for  a  happier  future  for  all  the  people 
whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  creation  and 
delivery  of  travel  pleasure." 

Jack  Reld  of  Cleveland  saJd  that,  and  I 
am  sure  we  oan  .^11  Join  in  the  sentiment 

Our  partnership  Is  long  and  well  estab- 
lished. However,  the  contract  between  us  Is 
not  rigid.  If  we  need  to  change,  we  want  to 
change  with  you:  we  want  to  step  up  to 
better  ways  of  doing  things.  Training,  pro- 
fessionalism, candor,  security — all  of  these 
things  that  your  president  tlalked  of  a  few 
minutes  ago  :u-e  very  much  In  our  minds  In 
the  airlines. 

It  means  sustaining  higher  levels  of  traffic, 
protecting  our  Investments  In  tomorrqw.  pin- 
pointing potential  markets,  tapping  them 
with  the  right  kind  of  fares  and  promotion 
and  service,  and  it  means  keeping  ourselves 
fit  and  able  to  run  the  faster  professional 
course.  We  must  have  the  dollar  strength. 
too.  Your  compensation  must  match  your 
effort  Finally,  we  have  to  set  aside  more 
time  to  really  talk  over  our  future  and  to 
m.ike  certain  that  it  comes  up  as  bright  as  a 
brnnd  new  747. 

Tli.'.nk  vou,  Savonara. 


RESEAL  LOANS  ON  GRAIN 
SORGHUM 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Yarborough)  has  called  attention 
to  the  shocking  decision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  call  the  reseal 
loans  on  the  1967  and  1968  crops  of  grain 
sorghum  presently  in  commercial  storage. 

He  has  graphically  pointed  out  the 
disastrous  impact  which  this  action,  ef- 
fective January  15,  1970.  will  have  on 
grain  sorghum  producers  throughout  the 
country. 

While  grain  sorghum  Is  not  a  major 
Item  in  Iowa's  agricultural  production, 
all  of  us  from  farm  country  should  be 
concerned  by  this  kind  of  ill-advised 
Government  action  which  maniptilates 
the  agricultural  econ:)my  at  the  farmers' 
expense. 

Moreover,  we  from  the  com -producing 
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states  are  well  aware  that  the  same 
kind  of  action  can  be  taken  with  regard 
to  reseal  loans  on  corn,  thus  forciiiK 
down  the  price  of  that  commodity  as  well. 
Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  USDA 
in  May  of  this  year  for  1967-68  crop 
reseal  corn  In  commercial  storage, 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  lack  of  concern  of  thus  administra- 
tion toward  the  already  hard-pressed 
American  farmer.  I  heartily  second  the 
action  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
in  calling  on  Secretary  Hardin  to  reverse 
this  unfair  decision. 
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CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  mornui'.:  bu.smcss?  If  not,  morn- 
ing businesi  is  concluded. 

SUPREME   COURT   OF  THE   UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BYfiD  of  West  Vn-ginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unammou.s  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Supreme  Court  iiommation  on  the 
Executive  Calendar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

Tlie  Senate,  in  executive  session,  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virsmia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident I  su'.;gest  the  ab.scnce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  nomination  of  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth,  Jr.,  to  be  Associate  Justice 
of  the  US,  Supaeme  Court,  He  is  well 
qualified  bv  education,  experience,  and 
honesty  to  fill  this  high  position  with 
credit  and  distinction. 

His  collea£i;ues  on  the  bench  have  ex- 
pressed their  complete  and  unshaken 
confidence  in  both  his  Integrity  and  abil- 
ity. It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  committee 
which  interviewed  many  lawyers  and 
judges  associated  and  acquainted  with 
Judge  Haynsworth  reports  that: 

As  far  I'-s  Integrity  Is  concerned,  it  is  the 
unvarying,  vniequlvocal,  unci  emphatic  view 
of  each  Jndi^e  and  lawyer  interviewed,  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  Is  beyond  any  reservation 
ft  man  of  impeccable  integrity 

In  addition  to  this  high  praise,  the 
nominee  brings  with  him  a  record  of 
more  than  12  years  on  the  Federal  bench, 
a  record  which  is  open  for  all  to  scru- 
tinize. This  nominee,  unlike  some  others 
who  have  come  before  us,  has  had  exten- 
sive judicial  experience.  He  has  demon- 
strated a  balanced  judicial  temperament 
and  has  written  or  participated  in  hun- 


dreds of  decisions  that  also  reflect  a  bal- 
anced philosophy  So,  we  are  not  faced 
with  the  ta.sk  of  trying  to  fathom  that 
philosophy  from  some  intangible  source 
but.  rather,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
a.ssess  correctly  the  record  before  us. 

An  objective  observer  has  character- 
ized that  record  as  one  'of  a  disciplined 
attempt  to  apply  the  law  as  he  under- 
stands It.  rather  than  yield  to  his  own 
policy  preferences  "  On  that  premi.se.  I 
think  the  President  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  a  man  who  comes  better 
equipped  and  recommended  for  the  high 
post  of  Supreme  Court  Ju.stice  And,  it  is 
sad,  verv  sad  indeed,  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth has  been  subjected  to  such  severe 
and  unwarranted  attack  by  his  opposi- 
tion. 

Judge  Haynsworth's  critics  have 
combed  his  per.sonal  and  .judicial  lecord 
with  a  tinted  magnifymu  glass  and,  it 
would  appear,  have  yet  u  come  up  with 
anythinii  more  than  the  specious  charge 
that  he  ha.s  displayed  an  "appearance  of 
impropriety."  Mr,  President,  that,  in  sub- 
stance, is  the  only  charge  his  accusers 
have  been  able  to  lodge  against  him. 
Now.  let  us  look  at  the  record. 

Judge  Hayn.sworth  was  an  honor  grad- 
uate of  Fiirman  University,  a  school 
founded  by  his  great-ureat-grandfather. 
He  received  his  LLB  degree  from  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1936.  and  joined  the 
firm  of  Haynsworth  &  Haynsworth  which 
was  founded  by  his  grandfather.  He 
.served  during  World  War  II  as  a  naval 
intelligence  officer  Following  the  war. 
Clement  Haynsworth  returned  to  the 
practice  of  law  until  1957.  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  US,  Court  of  Appeals 
f.ir  the  Fourth  Circuit,  In  1964.  he  be- 
came chief  judge  of  that  court  and  a 
member  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States, 

During  his  tenure  on  the  bench.  Judge 
Haynsworth's  record  reflects  a  keenly 
balanced  judicial  approach,  unmarred 
by  either  liberal  bursts  of  'activism  "  or 
bv  undue  judicial  restraint.  He  has  ap- 
plied the  law  fairly,  equitably,  and 
justly — qualities  sorely  needed  on  the 
U,S,  Supreme  Court, 

The  task  of  pa.ssing  upon  a  nominee 
for  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  one  to  be 
lightly  taken.  Today,  more  than  ever,  it 
is  a  responsibility  of  the  gravest  magni- 
tude. The  Court's  tendency  in  recent 
years  to  act  as  an  innovator  and  usurper 
of  legislative  powers  has  contributed 
markedly  to  the  pervading  atmosphere  of 
suspicion  and  distrust  that  is  present  in 
our  country-  today. 

Confusion  and  frustration  prevail  as  a 
result  of  several  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  Vaguene.ss  and  uncertainty 
have  replaced  stability  in  our  laws.  As  a 
consequence,  confidence  in  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  greatly  impaired,  and 
respect  for  that  high  tribunal  has  se- 
riously diminished. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  the  opponents  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  are  correct  when  they 
say  that  confidence  in  and  respect  for 
the  Court  are  at  such  a  low  ebb  that  they 
need  to  be  restored.  But.  Mr.  President, 
what  has  caused  the  present  lack  of 
confidence  in  and  respect  for  the  Court? 
The  answer  is.  the  Court  itself — because 
of  its  disregard  for  and  strained  inter- 


pretations of  the  Constitution  and  its 
usurpation  of  the  legislative  functions 
of  Congress. 

Certainly.  Judge  Haynsworth  cannot 
be  blamed  for  the  low  state  of  esteem 
and  confidence  that  the  public  has  for 
the  Supreme  Court  today.  Those  who 
make  the  charge  again.st  him  with  re- 
spect to  his  philosophy  are  rather  in.sist- 
ing  that  .someone  of  the  philo.sophy  that 
has  prevailed  in  the  Court,  and  of  which 
the  public  apparently  disapprove.^,  should 
be  appointed,  not  someone  like  Judge 
Hayn.sworth.  In  other  words,  you  will 
not  restore  confidence  in  a  Court  in 
which  confidence  has  been  lost  by  nomi- 
nating to  that  Court  others  of  like  philos- 
ophy of  the  present  Court,  or  of  .some 
membeis  of  the  pre.sent  Court,  whose 
pursuit  of  such  philo.sophy  has  brought 
the  Court  into  its  present  state  of  dis- 
approval by  the  public. 

Defeating  the  confirmation  of  nomi- 
nees like  Judge  Haynsworth  certainly 
is  not  calculated  to  re-^tore  but  rather  to 
destroy  further  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  this  High  Tribunal.  Respect  for 
the  Court  will  not  be  enhanced  by  the 
rejection  of  this  nomination.  On  the  con- 
trary, refusal  to  confirm  Judue  Hayns- 
worth can  well  increa.se  the  acknowl- 
edged .suspicion  and  distrust  that  now 
exist,  I  am  convinced  that  his  confirma- 
tion would  help  to  prevent  further  de- 
terioration of  public  esteem  and  confi- 
dence in  the  Court, 

Judge  Haynsworth's  detractors  have 
listed  a  number  of  "charges"  which  they 
insist  should  disqualify  him.  Boiled  down 
to  reality,  the.se  "charges"  are  nothing 
more  than  a  desperate  effort  to  cast  the 
nominee  in  the  role  of  one  who  has 
shown  an  "appearance  of  impropriety." 
The  truth  is  that  the  nominee  has  two 
disqualifying  attributes  in  the  eyes  of 
his  principal  opposition:  One.  he  is  from 
the  South:  and  two.  he  is  not  completely 
subservient  to  modern  liberalism. 

That  either  of  these  should  be  the  basis 
of  opposition  to  a  nominee  is  deplorable: 
that  they  should  prompt  the  vilification 
that  this  man  has  suffered  is  most  regret- 
table. Moreover,  it  exposes  and  confirms 
the  striking  weakness  of  the  .^o-called 
case  against  Judge  Haynsworth. 

Since  the  day  he  was  nominated. 
Clement  Haynsworth  has  been  subjected 
to  intense  criticism.  No  sooner  was  the 
name  announced  than  he  was  being 
characterized  as  antilabor.  a  segrega- 
tionist, and  far  too  conservative.  That. 
Mr.  President,  has  been  claimed  by  the 
same  people  who  have  heretofore  con- 
tended that  one  should  not  consider  the 
philosophy  of  a  nominee,  that  tiie  only 
thing  one  -should  consider  is  whether  he 
is  professionally  qualified  and  of  good 
character.  Now  tlie  .situation  is  reversed 
and  they  .say.  "We  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  philosophy  in  this  instance; 
it  would  not  do  to  overlook  it.  ' 

So  we  see  that  it  depends  on  the  nomi- 
nee, and  sometimes  I  think  the  .section  of 
the  country  from  which  tlic  nominee 
comes,  as  to  whether  philosophy  is  im- 
{wrtant  or  whether  it  .should  be  dis- 
regarded. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  role  that 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  an  institution,  is 
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designed  to  play  imder  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. To  function  properly,  it  should 
have  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
people.  Its  members  should  not  only  be 
qualified  professionally,  but  they  should 
also  be  above  reproach  in  personal  repu- 
tation. The  Senate's  role  to  advise  and 
consent  to  nominations  for  the  Court 
is  designed  to  insure,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent po.ssible,  tlie  integrity  of  the  insti- 
tution. Therefore,  great  weight  should 
be  given  to  the  President's  nominee.  Un- 
less there  are  compelling  reasons  for  re- 
jection, the  President's  selection  should 
be  confirmed. 

Judge  Haynsworth  is  charged  by  his 
accusers  with  participating  in  cases  in 
which  he  should  have  disqualified  him- 
self. One  of  these  was  the  Darlington 
Manufacturing  Co.  v.  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  325  F.  2d  682.  Deering 
Milliken  Corp.  was  a  party  to  that  action 
in  which  the  court  ruled,  by  a  divided 
vote,  against  the  contentions  of  the 
NLRB  and  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America.  At  the  time  of  that  ruhng. 
Judge  Haynsworth  had  a  one-seventh 
interest  in  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  which 
had  some  vending  machines  placed  in 
the  Deering  Milliken  plant  as  a  result  of 
competitive  bidding.  This  was  not  done 
by  favor,  not  by  dispensation,  but  by 
competitive  enterprise;  not  as  a  favor, 
but  after  having  won  the  competition. 

Mr.  President,  this  dead  horse — the 
Deering  Milliken  case — should  be  buried 
once  and  for  all.  This  whole  matter — this 
charge — was  thoroughly  investigated  6 
years  ago,  and  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  not  only  should  Judge 
Haynsworth  have  participated  in  the 
case,  but  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do 
so.  That  is  the  position  taken  and  testi- 
fied to  by  one  of  the  Nation's  experts  in 
this  field. 

In  late  1963.  the  Textile  Workers  Un- 
ion of  America,  on  the  basis  of  an 
anonymous  telephone  call — this  is  how- 
weak  it  was  to  begin  with — forwarded  an 
allegation  to  Judge  SobelofT,  the  chief 
judge  of  the  fourth  circuit,  charging  im- 
proper inducements  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth by  the  Deering  Milliken  Corp., 
whereupon  Judge  Haynsworth — him- 
self— asked  for  a  full-scale  investigation 
by  both  the  judges  on  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  and  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Thereafter,  on  February  6,  1964,  when 
the  investigations  had  been  completed, 
the  union  that  had  made  the  charge 
withdrew  its  complaint  and  apologized. 
Tlie  court  of  appeals  judges,  after  their 
independent  investigation,  concluded 
that  there  was  "no  warrant  whatever" 
for  the  charge:  and  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  gave  further  vindica- 
tion when  he  expressed  his  "complete 
confidence"  in  Judge  Haynsworth. 

It  is  too  bad  that  that  has  to  be  resur- 
rected. 

That  the  opposition  should  now  try  to 
resurrect  that  ghost.  Mr.  President, 
clearly  confirms  the  lack  of  substance  to 
the  so-called  case  against  Judge 
Haynsworth.  The  attempt  to  resurrect 
this  false  charge  in  the  course  of  this 
confirmation  consideration  smacks  of 
double  jeopardy — something  that  both 
liberals  and  conservatives  profess  to  ab- 


hor and  which  is  prohibited  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

Farrow  v.  Grace  Lines.  Inc.,  381  F.  2d 
380  1 1967).  is  cit€d  as  another  case  in 
which  Judge  Haynsworth  should  not 
have  participated.  At  the  time  this  case 
was  before  the  court,  he  owned  300 
shares  of  stock  in  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.. 
which  in  turn  owned  53  subsidiaries,  one 
of  which  was  Grace  Lines,  Inc.,  one  of 
the  litigants  in  the  case.  The  court  of 
appeals  affirmed  the  jury's  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  amount  of 
$50.  The  plaintiff  had  sought  to  recover 
$30,000.  So  minuscule  was  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's holdings  in  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.. 
that  It  has  been  estimated  that  even  had 
the  higher  amount— the  full  $30,000— 
been  awarded  it  would  have  reduced  the 
value  of  his  holdings  by  less  than  50 
cents, 

Mr.  President.  50  cents  in  relation  to 
S30.000,  or  in  relation  to  the  300  shares 
of  stock  held  by  Judge  Haynsworth, 
hardly  can  be  called  substantial.  It  is 
ridiculous  in  the  extreme  to  assert  or 
contend  that  this  amount  represents  a 
"substantial  interest"  by  Judge  Hayns- 
worth in  the  litigation  or  that  it  presents 
even  the  slightest  "appearance  of  impro- 
priety," 

Mr,  President,  it  would  be  plainly  dis- 
ruptive of  the  judicial  process  if  judges 
were  required  to  disqualify  themselves  i» 
instances  such  as  these.  Judges  do  not 
live  in  a  vacuum ;  they  do  not  abide  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world :  they  eat  and 
work  like  the  rest  of  us;  and,  if  they  are 
economically  able,  they  make  invest- 
ments. Efforts  to  require  disqualification 
for  interest  in  cases  where  a  judge  holds 
stock,  not  in  a  party  litigant  itself,  but 
in  a  corporation  which  has  some  sort  of 
dealings  with  the  party  litigant,  have 
been  uniformly  rebuffed  by  the  courts. 
Clearly.  Judge  Haynsworth  had  a  duty  to 
participate  in  these  cases. 

A  thorough  review  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's record  leads  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  only  one  instance 
of  even  the  suggestion  of  indiscretion, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  not  only 
harmless,  but  that  it  was  an  unwitting 
action.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  Brunswick 
Corp.  v.  Long,  392  F.  2d  337. 

This  case  involved  competing  claims 
to  the  repossession  of  used  bowling  alley 
equipment.  On  November  10.  1967.  a 
panel  of  the  fourth  circuit  consisting 
of  Judges  Haynsworth.  Winter,  and 
Jones  heard  oral  argument  and  then 
voted  unanimously  to  affirm  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court  in  favor  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  opinion  was  assigned 
to  Judge  Winter  for  preparation. 

Forty  days  later,  on  December  20,  1967. 
Judge  Haynsworth's  stockbroker,  who 
handled  all  of  his  finances,  placed  for 
him  an  order  for  the  purchase  of  1,000 
shares  of  stock  in  Brunswick  Corp.  at 
$16  per  share.  This  order  was  the  45th 
account  for  whom  the  stockbroker  had 
purchased  Brunswick  stock  over  a  period 
of  2  years.  A  week  later,  the  order  was 
executed,  and  at  about  the  same  time. 
Judge  Winter  circulated  the  opinion  he 
had  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  panel  on 
November  10,  1967.  Judge  Haynsworth 
concurred  in  the  opinion  on  January  3, 


1968,  and  the  decision  was  released  on 
February  2,  1968,  without  substantive 
change.  Petitions  for  rehearing  and  a 
petition  for  certiorari  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  were  sub- 
sequently denied. 

Judge  Haynsworth  purchased  this 
stock  not  on  his  own  initiative  but  at 
the  instance  and  on  the  advice  of  his 
stockbroker  who  had  recommended 
similar  purchases  to  44  other  persons 
before  the  decision  in  the  Brunswick 
case  was  released.  Tlie  case  had  actually 
been  decided  on  November  10.  1967.  40 
days  before  the  stock  purchase  was  rec- 
ommended and  probably  47  to  50  days 
before  the  transaction  was  consummated. 
There  obviously  was  no  inside  informa- 
tion that  prompted  the  purchase.  Tlie 
Judge's  holdings  of  1.000  shares  out  of 
about  18' 2  million  shares  of  .--tock  out- 
standing by  the  Brunswick  Corp.  can- 
not by  any  legitimate  standard  'oe  found 
to  be  substantial. 

Moreover,  had  the  plaintiff  in  the 
Brunswick  case  been  awarded  priority 
for  the  full  amount  of  his  claim  and  had 
the  sale  of  the  security  been  sufficient  to 
liquidate  the  claim,  he  would  have  re- 
ceived S90.000,  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  total  pecuniary  effect  of  such  a  de- 
cision— that  is.  had  plaintiff  recovered 
every  dollar  he  had  claimed — on  Judge 
Haynsworth's  interest  in  Brunswick 
would  -have  been  less  than  S5 — an 
amount  not  substantial  or  sufficient  to 
influence  a  most  honorable  and  distin- 
guished judge  on  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals.  ' 

If  a  justice  of  the  peace  m  most  any 
rural  section  of  this  State  were  presented 
with  such  an  offer  or  opportunity,  I  think 
it  would  constitute  an  insult.  In  fact,  this 
amount  is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  is  in- 
adequate to  sustain  a  charge  of  undue 
influence,  conflict  of  interest,  or  impro- 
priety against  any  magistrate  in  the  land 
who  bears  a  reputation  of  honor  and  in- 
tegrity compared  to  that  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. And.  it  seems  to  me.  that  only  a 
prejudiced  accuser  would  make  such  a 
charge. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  in 
this  body,  however  he  may  vote  when  the 
roll  is  called,  who  thinks  Judge  Hayns- 
worth was  influenced  in  that  case  by  his 
possible  profit  of  less  than  $5  or  m  any 
other  of  these  instances. 

I  questioned  Judge  HajTisworth  close- 
ly about  this  matter  during  the  hear- 
ings. It  was  brought  out  that  he  relies  on 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  his  longtime 
friend  and  stockbroker  about  invest- 
ments of  this  nature.  It  was  also  brought 
out  that  he  had  funds  to  invest  only 
because  he  had  recently  sold  some  stock 
that  were  not  proving  profitable  Just  be- 
fore the  Brunswick  stock  was  recom- 
mended to  him. 

Obviously.  Judge  Haynsworth  did 
not  have  the  Brunswick  stock  in  mind 
when  the  case  was  decided  40  days  be- 
fore the  stock  purchase  was  recom- 
mended to  him.  Not  even  his  opposition 
makes  that  claim.  The  stock  was  owned 
by  him  when  the  motion  for  rehearing* 
came  up.  and  I  questioned  him  about 
this.  He  testified  that  certiorari  had  al- 
ready been  denied  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  that  there  was  no  question 
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In  the  minds  of  the  other  judges  as  to 
whether  rehearing  should  be  granted. 
Moreover.  Judge  Haynsworth  stated 
that  if  there  had  been  any  question  he 


such  a  result,  it  bears  no  comparison  with  undertake  to  m&ke  such  a  comparison, 

the  Portas  case.  again  clearly  demonstrates  their  desper- 

Portas.  while  on  the  Court,  enriched  ation  and  difficulty  in  finding  any  sound 

himself  as  a  part-time  lecturer  at  a  fee  of  basis  for  their  charges  against  Judge 


"would  have  granted  a  new  hearing  and     $15,000  to  conduct  a  seminar  of  2  hours     Haynsworth. 
brought  m  three  new  judges  if  anyone     a  day,  1  day  each  week  for  a  period  of  9 


had  the  slightest  doubt  about  it."  Mr 
President,  I  belleTe  that  statement,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  Judge  Haynsworth's 
actions  in  this  matter  were  both  inad- 
vertent and  harmless.  They  cast  no 
reflection  whatsoever  on  his  character 
and  integrity. 

This  is  the  man,  bear  in  mind,  who 
made  the  statement  that  If  there  had 
been  any  question  about  It,  he  would 
have  granted  a  new  hearing  and  brought 
In  three  new  judges  if  anyone  had  the 
slightest  doubt  about  it. 

This  is  the  man  the  American  Bar 
Association  says,  after  having  Inter- 
viewed many  lawyers  and  justices  ac- 
quainted with  Judge  Haynsworth.  they 
found  "So  far  as  his  integrity  is  con- 
cerned, it  Is  the  unvarying,  unequivocal, 
and  emphatic  view  of  each  judge  and 
lawyer  interviewed  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth is  beyond  any  reservation  a  man 
of  impeccable  integrity." 

If  they  found  that  to  be  true  among 
the  people  who  know  him,  the  judges  he 
worked  with  and  the  lawyers  who  prac- 
ticed before  him,  why  cannot  the  Sen- 
ate believe  it,  too?  Why  not? 

While  on  the  matter  of  Judse  Hayns- 
worth's stock  transactions,  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate to  note  that  following  the  un- 
ion charge  that  he  should  not  have  sat 
on  the  Darlington  case.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth immediately  sold  his  stock  in 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  so  that  the  same 
unfounded  suspicions  would  not  again 
arise. 

Incidentally,  this  stock  was  exchanged 
for  stock  in  another  corporation,  and 
then  the  latter  was  sold  for  $437,000. 
During  the  hearings,  it  was  noted  that 
had  Judge  Haynsworth  held  that  stock, 
it  would  now  be  wortii  more  than  Sl'i 
million. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  notwithstanding  the  relentless  and 
desperate  effort  that  has  been  made,  only 
one  instance  wortliy  of  even  a  hint  of 
mild  criticism  has  been  found  in  the 
record  of  this  nominee,  and  plain  candor 
and  simple  justice  compel  the  finding 
that  It  was  inadvertent  and  harmless. 
The  accusers  have  tried  in  vain  to  find 
something — anything — to  despoil  this 
man's  character  and  reputation.  His 
record  has  withstood  intensive  examina- 
tion and  prejudicial  scrutiny.  His  name 
is  now  before  this  body  unblemished. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  President,  some  who 
unsuccessfully  supported  the  confirma- 
tion of  Abe  Fortas  are  now  contending 
that  the  Haynsworth  controversy  closely 
parallels  the  case  that  was  made  against 
Portas.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
fact. 

Only  in  two  instances  here  has  it  been 
shown  that  Judge  Haynsworth  could  pos- 
sibly have  profited.  One  was  for  less  than 
50  cents  and  the  other  for  less  than  $5. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  compare  the  Portas  and 
Haynsworth  cases.  Even  if  we  could  find 
there  was  anything  wrong  in  Judge 
Haynsworth's  actions  that  brought  about 


weeks.  He  also  accepted  a  very  substan- 
tial lifetime  annual  retainer  of  $20,000 
from  a  charitable  foundation  controlled 
by  the  family  of  an  individual  who  was 
later  convicted  of  a  felony. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  not  only  was  it  $20,000  for 
life  but  the  contract  also  provided  for 
$20,000  a  year  to  his  widow  during  her 
lifetime. 


If  they  have  something  against  him, 
talk  about  it,  get  the  record.  Let  us  see  it. 
But  do  not  snare  him  by  comparing  him 
to  Fortas. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  are  seeking 
to  defeat  this  appointment  have  had 
much  to  say  about  "appearances."  But, 
any  Implication,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
impropriety  on  the  part  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth that  can  possibly  be  deduced  from 
"appearance"  is  completely  and  irrevoca- 


How  can  we  compare  anything  in  the     bly  refuted  by  the  truth  and  facts  re- 


record  of  Judge  Haynsworth,  whatever 
he  may  be  accused  of  on  the  basis  of  the 
record?  There  can  be  no  comparison.  I 
think  the  American  public  should  know 
that  this  is  a  smear,  when  we  undertake 
to  make  such  a  comparison  of  a  man  al- 
ready sitting  on  the  Supreme  Court  mak- 
ing a  contract  with  a  foundation  which 
is  under  questionable  management, 
whose  principal  manager  was  thereafter 
convicted  of  a  felony.  Taking  $20,000  a 
year  as  a  fee  in  cash  as  a  retainer  and 
a  contract  to  provide  for  his  lifetime  the 
same  amount  each  year,  and  then  $20,000 
to  go  to  his  widow  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  and  making  a  comparison  like 
that  is  a  smear.  It  is  a  smear.  It  cannot 
be  anything  less. 

Although  Abe  Fortas  finally  returned 
the  initial  fee  of  $20,000— but  he  made 
the  contract  after  he  was  on  the  Supreme 
Court — after  holding  it  for  some  11 
months,  he  did  not  do  so  until  public 
exposure  had  occurred,  or  was  imminent, 
and  until  a  time  subsequent  to  the  in- 
dividual's conviction. 

That  is  the  man  who  was  the  trustee 
of  a  foundation,  whose  principal  man- 
ager was  convicted  of  a  felony  and  after 
whose  conviction  Abe  Fortas  decided, 
when  exposure  was  imminent,  that  may- 
be he  had  better  try  to  wash  his  skirts 
clean,  and  he  returned  the  money.  There 
is  not  one  opponent  of  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Haynsworth  in  this  body  who 
can  make  any  comparison  out  of  that 
against  a  man  such  as  Judge  Hayns- 
worth, when  those  who  know  him — 
everyone  who  was  interrogated  regard- 
ing him  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion— have  said  he  is  of  impeccable 
character. 

Are  we  going  to  make  a  comparison 
here  and  vote  against  the  nomination 
merely  by  trying  to  relate  it  to  a  man 
who  was  on  the  Supreme  Court  and  en- 
gaged in  the  actions  I  have  just  related, 
which  have  been  taken  from  the  record 
of  the  hearings  In  tliat  confirmation 
proceeding? 

Mr.  President,  there  are  quite  a  few 
supporters  of  Portas  who  are  now  op- 
posing Judge  Haynsworth.  All  one  has  to 
do  is  take  the  Congressional  Record  and 
look  at  the  vote  on  cloture.  A  number  of 
those  who  were  defending  Fortas.  with 
a  record  like  that,  come  here  and  say. 
Well,  we  are  going  to  compare  these 
records.  We  are  going  to  vote  against  this 
man,"  when  there  is  actually  nothing 
against  him. 

That  the  Fortas  supporters  who  are 
now  opposing  Judge  Haynsworth  would 


corded  in  the  Senate  Judiciar>'  Commit- 
tee hearings. 

Mr.  President,  thLs  nominee  is  of  the 
highest  integrity  and.  by  every  legitimate 
standard,  possesses  all  the  requisite  qual- 
ifications to  serve  on  the  highest  Court 
in  our  land.  He  is  worthy  of  confirmation. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  reinforce  what 
the  American  Bar  Association  report  said 
as  to  his  honor  and  integrity,  and  what 
I  said  about  the  lawyers  who  were  in- 
terrogated by  them,  by  making  note  here 
of  the  16  past  presidents  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  who  have  endorsed  the 
nomination  of  this  man. 

Let  me  read  the  names  of  those  16  past 
president:  Harold  J.  Gallagher.  Cody 
Fowler,  Robert  G.  Storey,  I^oyd  Wright, 
E.  Smythe  Gambrell,  David  F.  Maxwell, 
Charles  S.  Rhyne,  Ross  L.  Malone.  John 
D.  Randall,  Whitney  North  Seymour, 
John  C.  Satterfleld,  Sylvester  C.  Smith, 
Jr.,  Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr.,  Edward  W. 
Kuhn,  Orison  S.  Marden,  and  Earl  F. 
Morris. 

Mr.  President,  they  know  what  this 
record  contains.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, they  would  stultify  themselves?  Do 
you  think,  Mr.  President,  they  would  cast 
an  aspersion  upon  a  court  that  they  love 
and  to  which  they  are  dedicated  by  rec- 
ommending that  this  body  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth  if  they 
did  not  believe  in  his  integrity  and  his 
capacity  to  serve  honorably?  I  do  not 
believe  they  would — not  16  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  talk  about 
this  much  longer:  but  if  we  are  not  going 
to  decide  it  upon  the  record,  upon  the 
facts,  upon  a  correct  analysis,  upon  a 
weighing  of  the  facts  and  the  truth  as 
the  record  refiects  them,  then  further 
discussion  would  be  of  no  avail. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Wa.'^hingtcn  Evening  Star  of  October 
17,  1969.  The  title  of  it  is  '  The  Hayns- 
worth Ca.>-e."  It  takes  up  the  charges 
made  agair..-,t  Judge  Haynsworth  and 
then  the  replies  thereto.  I  tlunk  the  writ- 
ers undertook  to  do  an  objective  analysis. 
They  undertook  to  be  fair  both  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  charge  and  as  to  what 
the  facts  were.  I  think  one  could  read 
the  article,  if  he  did  not  want  to  review 
the  whole  record  of  the  hearings,  and  a 
reading  of  it  •.\otild  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince any  fairminded  man  that  the  case 
against  Judge  Haynsworth  is  no  case 
at  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom    the    Evening    Star.    Oct.    17,    19691 
The  Haynsworth  Case 

U  S  Circuit  Judge  Clement  F.  Haynsworth 
Jr ,  President  Nixon's  nominee  to  be  an 
associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  came 
under  attack  even  before  his  nomination  was 
officially  announced  more  than  eight  weeks 
ago. 

Charges  against  him — by  some  senators, 
labor  and  civil  rights  groups,  and  some  Inves- 
tigative news  reporters — have  drawn  replies 
from  the  judge,  the  White  House,  the  Justice 
Department,  senators  who  support  him,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  or  private  citizens 
favoring  his  nomination. 

Here,  in  comparative  form,  are  the  charges 
that  have  been  made  and  the  replies  which 
have  been  glven^ln  approximate  chrono- 
logical order  of  development. 

Charge  1 :  Haynsworth  voted  with  a  3-2 
majority  of  the  4th  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  on 
Nov.  13,  1963,  to  permit  the  Deerlng-MlUlken 
textile  chain  to  close  one  of  Its  plants  to 
avoid  unionization  there  At  the  time,  the 
Judge  had  a  one-seventh  ownership  Interest 
111  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  Co.,  which  was 
then  doing  $100,000  worth  of  business  a  year 
on  vending  contracts  with  Deerlng-Mllllken. 
The  judge  should  have  disqualified  himself 
because  of  this  tie. 

Reply  1 :  The  judge  had  no  duty — legally  or 
ethically — to  disqualify  himself  from  the 
labor  case  because  (a)  Vend-A-Matlc  was  not 
it.self  involved  in  the  case,  (b)  he  had  a 
personal  Interest  in  only  $390  in  profits  from 
tlie  firm's  Deering-MilUken  business,  (c)  he 
took  no  active  part  In  vending  contracting, 
(d)  his  role  in  the  case  had  been  cleared  by 
liis  Circuit  Court  colleagues  and  by  the 
Justlco  Department  at  the  time.  He  had  a 
legal  duty  to  participate  in  that  case. 

Charge  2:  The  Judge  should  have  dis- 
qualified hlm.self  from  the  case  also  because 
he  crntlnued,  after  becoming  a  federal  judge 
in  1957,  to  take  an  active  part  In  Vend-A- 
Matlc  affairs — at  least  nominally  holding 
office  as  vice  president  and  director  until 
1963,  attending  regular  weekly  board  meet- 
ings, receiving  director  fees  of  as  high  as 
$2,600,  and  having  his  wife  Dorothy  serve  as 
secretary  for  two  years. 

Reply  2:  He  resigned  orally  from  the  vice 
presidency  in  1957,  and  by  letter  as  a  director 
m  1963 — before  the  court  ruling.  He  did  not 
participate  In  any  Vend-A-Matic  business 
except  arranging  financing.  His  wife  was  not 
ecretary  when  the  court  ruling  came  down. 
Her  ro!e  was  limited  to  "helping  out"  at  the 
(■•mce 

Charge  3:  The  Judge  should  have  disquali- 
fied himself  from  the  case  because  he  had 
committed  his  personal  credit  on  Vend-A- 
Ma-tlc  borrowings  in  amounts  as  high  .is 
•> .001.987.  Some  of  this  occurred  after  he  be- 
came a  Judge  in  1957. 

Reply  3:  The  most  Indebtedness  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  endorsed  by  him  was 
*55.550,  on  Feb.  19.  1957 — before  he  went 
■  n  the  bench. 

Charge  4:  The  Judge  should  have  disqual- 
ified himself  from  the  case  because  it  was 
crucial  to  the  economic  health  of  the  entire 
Southern  textile  industry,  which  he  had 
helped  develop  and  which  was  the  source — 
\n  1963 — of  three-fourths  of  Vend-A-Matic's 
business. 

Reply  4;  The  court  ruline  was  only  one  of 
•hree  declsons  InvolvinE;  the  Deerlns-MllUken 
plant's  labor  situation,  and  the  Judge  ruled 
.gainst  the  company  in  the  last  of  these.  His 
role  In  helping  develop  the  textile  Industry 
was  confined  to  normal  legal  advice  given 
is  a  prrvate  attorney.  Vend-A-Matic's  busi- 
ness had  outlete  other  than  textiles,  and  its 
overall  business  reflected  a  cross-section  of 
area  companies. 

Charge  5:  In  the  years  the  Judge  has  been 
on    the    bench.   Vend-A-Matlc's    gross    sales 
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have  risen  from  $296,413  in  1956  to  $3,160,665 
in  1963,  lending  "suspicion"  to  the  charge 
that  his  name  and  judicial  position  were  used 
to  promote  business. 

Reply  5:  Vend-A-Matlc's  growth  pattern 
was  typical  for  the  vending  industry  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  Industry  in  South  Carolina.  The 
firm's  leading  competitor  says  he  knows  that 
Haynsworth's  name  was  never  used  to  pro- 
mote Vend-A-Matlc. 

Charge  6:  The  Judge  had  a  conflict  of  In- 
terest when  he  participated  in  a  1959  ruling 
in  a  case  favorable  to  Homelite  Co.,  which 
bought  $15,967.22  worth  of  goods  from  Vend- 
A-Matlc  that  year. 

Reply  6:  Vend-A-Matic  was  not  involved  In 
the  court  case.  The  judge  voted  in  favor  of 
Homelite  only  because  the  other  litigant  had 
committed  fraud. 

Charge  7:  The  Judge  had  a  conflict  of 
interest  when  he  participated  in  1959  and 
1961  cases  involving  Cone  Mills  Corp.  Vend- 
A-Matic  sales  to  Cone  and  related  firms 
totaled  $97,367  In  1959  and  $174,314  In  1961. 

Reply  7:  Vend-A-Matlc  was  not  Involved  in 
either  cotirt  case.  The  Judge  voted  against 
Cone  in  both  cases. 

Charge  8:  The  Judge  had  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest when  he  participated  in  1962  and  1963 
cases  involving  Deerlng-Mllllken  Research 
Corp.  (The  1963  case  was  different  from  the 
labor  ruling  cited  in  charge  1  above.)  Vend- 
A-Matlc  sales  to  Deerlng-MllUken  totaled 
$50,000  In  1962  and  $100,000  In  1963. 

Reply  8:  Vend-A-Matic  was  not  invoh'ed 
In  either  court  case.  Each  c.=ise  Involved  only 
procedural  questions,  not  necessarily  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  to  Deertng-MllUken  Re- 
search. 

Charge  9:  The  Judge  had  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest when  he  f>artlclpated  in  a  1961  case  in- 
volving Kent  Manufacturing  Co.  In  that  year, 
Vend-A-Matlc  had  sales  of  $21,323  to  a  Kent 
subsidiary  named  Runnymeade. 

Reply  9:  The  Kent  Manufacturing  Co.  in- 
volved In  the  case  is  a  Maryland  fireworks 
firm.  The  Kent  Manufacturing  Co,  which 
has  a  Runnymeade  subsidiary  which  did 
business  with  Vend-A-Matic  is  a  Pennsyl- 
vania woolen  firm  not  involved  In  the  case 
(This  charge  was  retracted  after  the  reply 
pointed  out  the  error.) 

Charge  10:  The  judge  had  a  conflict  of  ln-< 
terest  when  he  bought  $16,000  worth  of  stock 
in  Brunswick  Corp.  on  Dec.  26.  1967,  while 
a  lawsuit  filed  by  Brunswick  was  still  pend- 
ing in  his  court,  more  than  a  month  before 
the  decision  in  the  case  was  made  public  and 
many  months  before  the  case  was  finally 
settled. 

Reply  10:  The  Judge  admits  this  was  an 
error,  and  says  that  he  will  take  steps  to 
avoid  such  situations  in  the  future.  The 
White  House  calls  It  a  "technical  mistake"  on 
the  ground  that  the  decision  had  already  been 
made  in  the  case  on  Nov.  10.  1967.  before 
the  stock  was  bought,  even  though  the  opin- 
ion was  not  then  written  or  published. 

Charge  11:  The  judge  had  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest when  he  participated  in  two  court 
rulings  in  1966  Involving  Maryland  Casualty 
Co.  when  he  owned  stock  in  American  Gen- 
eral Insurance,  a  parent  corporation  of  Mary- 
land Casualty. 

Reply  11:  The  parent  company  was  not  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  lawsuit,  and.  besides. 
Haynsworth's  financial  stake  in  the  outcome 
of  either  case  was  very  small. 

Charge  12:  The  Judge  had  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest when  he  participated  in  a  1967  court 
ruling  involving  Grace  Lines  Inc.  at  a  time 
when  he  owned  stock  in  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co., 
parent  corporation  of  Grace  Lines. 

Reply  12:  The  parent  company  was  not  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  lawsuit,  and,  besides, 
the  dollar  value  of  the  issue  at  stake  in  the 
case  was  "insignificant." 

Charge  13 :  The  Judge  may  have  had  a  con- 
flict of  Interest  in  1962,  when  he  participated 
in  a  court  case  Involving  Greenville  Com- 
munity Hotel  Corp.  Some  records  supplied 


to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  were  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  the  judge  owned 
stock  In  the  corporation  at  the  time  of  the 
decision. 

Reply  13:  The  Judge  had  owned  one  share 
of  stock  In  the  corporation  from  April  26, 
1956,  until  sometime  in  1958  or  1959,  at  least 
three  years  before  the  court  case.  The  one 
share  had  a  value  of  only  $21  in  1959.  (The 
charge  was  retracted  after  the  reply  pointed 
out  the  error.) 

Charge  14:  The  judge  had  a  conflict  of  In- 
terest in  1958  when  he  participated  in  a  court 
case  involving  Olln  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corp.,  at  a  time  when  he  owned  stock  in 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  which  was  under- 
stood by  those  making  the  charge  to  be  the 
parent  company  of  Olln  Mathieson. 

Reply  14:  The  company  In  which  the  judge 
owned  stock — Monsanto — was  totally  un- 
related to  the  company  in  the  case — Olln. 
(The  charge  was  retracted  after  the  reply 
pointed  out  the  error.) 

Charge  15:  The  Judge  had  testified  In  a 
Senate  hearing  earlier  this  year  that  he  had 
retained  only  one  trusteeship  pKJsltion  after 
becoming  a  Judge  in  1957.  and  that  was  In  a 
small  foundation.  He  had  In  fEict  remained  a 
trustee,  and  serves  in  that  capacity  now.  of 
the  Purman  Charitable  Trust. 

Reply  15:  The  Initial  reply  was  that  "there 
is  no  Purman  Charitable  Ttust."  That  reply 
was  retracted  when  It  was  discovered  that 
Haynsworth  had  served  on  .such  a  trust  be- 
ginning In  1947,  He  remembers  orally  re- 
signing in    1957. 

Charge  16:  The  Judge  had  testified  in  the 
earlier  Senate  hearing,  that  he  had  resigned 
all  directorships  in  businesses  when  he  be- 
came a  judge  in  1957  He  had  in  fact  retained 
a  position  as  director  and  officer  of  Main  Oak 
Corp.  until  1963,  and  a  director  of  Vend-A- 
Matic  until  1963. 

Reply  16:  Since  the  earlier  hearing  came 
well  before  his  nomination  and  Senate  hear- 
ings on  his  business  ties,  his  earlier  testimony 
Involving  "a  confusion  of  dates"  was  "cer- 
tainly understandable." 

Charge  17:  The  Judge  had  written  a  letter 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  after  his 
nomination,  saying  he  had  never  been  in- 
tolved  In  securing  vending  machine  locations 
'*for  Vend-A-Matlc.  The  minutes  of  the  firm's 
board  meeting  soon  after  he  became  a  Judge 
Include  a  resolution  saving  that  the  'main 
sales  and  promotional  work"  of  the  firm  had 
been  done  by  it.s  dire-tors. 

n.eply  17:  The  minutes  do  not  contradict 
the  Judge's  "express  and  detailed  statement" 
that  lie  played  no  part  in  such  decisions. 

Charge  18:  The  Judge,  as  a  trustee  of  a 
Vend-A-Matic  employe  profit-sharing  and  re- 
tirement plan,  qualified  as  an  administrator 
of  that  plan.  Federal  law  provides  t;i;it  ad- 
ministrates of  pension  funds  mu.st  Sle  re- 
ports to  the  labor  Department  No  such  re- 
ports have  been  filed. 

Reply  18:  Federal  law  provides  penalties 
only  for  "willful  violation,"  and  "Inadvertent 
failure"  to  file  reports  is  not  sucli  a  viola- 
tion. Filing  would  normally  have  been  done 
by  clerical  staff.  TTiere  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Judge  violated  the  law. 

Charge  19:  The  judge  was  involved,  along 
with  others.  In  a  South  Carolina  cemetery 
venture  (known  as  Greenville  Memorial  Oar- 
dsnst  with  Robert  G.  'Bobby  Baker  the 
former  Kenate  Democratic  secretary  who  re- 
signed under  criticism  for  his  business  deal- 
ings. 

Reply  13:  There  were  25  indi^iducilt  and 
business  firms  involved  in  the  venture.  Ahlch 
Haynsworth  entered  purely  on  the  advice  cf 
others.  He  did  .not  ree  or  communicate  with 
Baker  in  connection  with  the  investment  He 
has  had  only  three  conversations  with  Baker, 
and  the  last  one  was  In  1953.  \ears  before 
Baker  got.  into  trouble  with  the  Senate  None 
Involved  business. 

Charge  20;  The  Judge  has  frequently  voted. 
In  civil  rights  cases,  against  the  interests  o' 
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Negroes  and  other  minority  groups.  Such 
votes  have  come  most  frequently  In  school 
desegregation  cases. 

Reply  20  He  Is  not  a  segregationist,  and 
his  record  In  civil  rights  cases  shows  that 
he  has  followed  directives  Issued  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  He  nas  shown  a  capacity  for 
growth  and  a.  responsiveness  to  need 

Charge  21  The  Judge  has  an  ■anti-labor" 
record  In  his  Judicial  p<?rformance  He  has 
sat  on  10  cases  which  were  reviewed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  all  10  his  position  was 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Reply  21:  None  of  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versals suggested  that  the  decisions  bPlng 
overturned  were  'anti-labor.  "  Two  of  the  10 
c.ises  were  'anti-iaDor  '  Haynsworth  has 
written  8  pro-labor  oplnlon.s  and  joined  in 
37  other  pro-labor  rulings 

Mr.  KRVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  rise 
to  urge  tlie  Senate  not  to  repeat  the  trag- 
edy it  enacted  when  the  nomination  of 
Judge  John  J.  Parker  to  be  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  was  rejected  by  this 
body  in  1930.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  recent  nomination  of  Judge  Clement 
Haynsworth  has  become  a  sad  reminder 
of  the  events  which  surrounded  the 
nominatjiin  of  Judge  Parker.  Like  Hayns- 
worth. Judse  Parker  was  a  fine  leeal 
scholar  from  the  South  who  was  for 
many  years  chief  judge  of  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Also  like 
Haynsworth,  Judge  Parker  was  subjected 
to  vicious  attacks  by  organized  labor  and 
civil  rights  groups  after  his  nomination 
was  announced.  Judge  Parkers  nomina- 
tion was  rejected  by  two  votes,  and  I 
think  most  scholars  agree  that  it  was  not 
a  very  proud  day  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate.  As  Judge  Harold  Medina  said 
about  his  rejection  by  the  Senate: 

The  change  of  a  single  vote  would  have 
brought  about  a  different  result.  The  heart- 
breaking part  of  U  was  that  the  opposition 
was  based  upon  a  complete  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  facts.  One  of  the  two  men  In  the 
United  States  best  qualified  In  every  way 
for  membership  on  the  Court  had  been  re- 
jected. The  other.  Learned  Hand,  never  re- 
ceived  the   appointment. 

It  was  a  great  tragedy  for  our  country 
to  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  John  J. 
Parker  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  likewise  de- 
plorable if  Judge  Haynsworth 's  nomina- 
tion is  rejected. 

I  do  not  intend  to  debate  the  vague 
and  false  charges  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
is  insensitive  to  judicial  ethics.  Every 
charge  against  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
investigated  at  length  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  I  fully  subscribe  to  the 
conclusions  tiie  committee  issued  in  its 
report  on  the  nomination.  I  think  that 
it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  I  was 
present  at  virtually  all  of  the  hearings 
on  the  Haynsworth  nomination  and  I 
assiduously  studied  the  hearing  record. 
After  considering  all  of  the  insinuations 
which  have  been  leveled  against  him,  I 
find  no  evidence  at  all  to  indicate  any 
improper  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  I 
find  Judge  Haynsworth  to  be  an  honest 
and  sensitive  man  of  high  character  and 
integrity — an  opinion  shared  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Attorney 
General,  Judge  Simon  E.  Sobeloff  and  all 
of  the  judges  sitting  on  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

Why  then  is  there  such  a  furor  over 
this  nomination?  Candor  compels  me  to 


state  that  charges  against  Judge  Hayns- 
worth are  based  either  upon  misinfor- 
mation or  little  knowledge  of  the  facts  by 
those  willing  to  distort  his  record  be- 
cause they  disagree  with  his  judicial  phi- 
losophy. 

In  order  to  examine  further  the  real 
reasons  Judge  Haynsworth  is  being  op- 
posed, the  charges  of  antilabor  and  anti- 
civil  rights  have  to  be  considered  be- 
cause the  organizations  which  represent 
these  interest  groups  have  created  the 
false  issues  which  i^eril  this  nomination. 
Witnesses  for  organized  labor  at  the 
hearing  cited  10  cases  dealing  with  labor 
problems  in  which  Judge  Haynsworth 
participated  whith  were  reversed  by  tlie 
Supreme  Court;  liowever.  none  of  the 
Supreme  Court  reversals  indicated  the 
lower  deci.sinns  showed  an  antilabor  bias. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  clo.se  reading  of  the 
decisions  shows  that  only  two  of  the  10 
decisions  can  be  counted  as  deciding  a 
substantive  point  again.st  labor.  On  the 
other  hand.  Judge  Haynsworth  has  writ- 
ten eigiit  prolabor  opinions  and  joined  in 
'M  other  prolabor  rulings.  In  the  area  of 
civil  rights,  while  he  may  have  been 
understandably  reluctant,  as  are  most 
judges,  to  establish  new  precedents  before 
tlicy  have  been  pronounced  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  he  faithfully  followed 
every  directive  issued  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  field.  Yet.  the  leading 
witne.ss  for  civil  ngiiUs  groups  called 
Judge  Haynsworth  a  •'hard-core  segrega- 
tionist. "  In  sharp  contra.st  to  the  views 
of  these  organizations.  Judge  Harrison 
Winter  summed  up  Judge  Haynsvvorth's 
legal  approach  to  all  areas  of  the  law 
like  this: 

I  have  never  felt  or  thought  that  his  (Judge 
Haynsworth'si  position  on  a  particular  mat- 
ter has  exceeded  the  area  of  legitimate  and 
informed  debate. 

During  the  debate  on  this  nomination, 
a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  former 
Jiistice  Abe  Fortas.  I  opposed  the  eleva- 
tion of  Justice  Fortas  to  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  his  constitutional  philosophy. 
He  made  a  public  speech  at  American 
University  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
no  fixed  and  unchanging  meaning.  On 
another  occasion  before  the  Trial  Law- 
yers' Association  of  the  State  oi  Vir- 
ginia, he  declared  that  the  genius  of  the 
Constitution  lay  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
because  the  Supreme  Court  had  the 
power  to  change  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

My  study  of  his  speeches  and  my  study 
of  his  opinions  convinced  me  that  he 
was  not  qualified  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  because  a  man  who 
does  not  believe  the  Constitution  has  any 
fixed  meaning  cannot  possibly  keep  an 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution;  and  a 
man  who  thinks  that  the  Constitution 
permits  the  Supreme  Court  to  amend  the 
Constitution  is  not  fit  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States. 

It  was  for  tliose  reasons  that  I  opposed 
the  elevation  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to 
the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

Concerning  Judge  Haynsworth 's  ju- 
dicial philosophy.  I  happen  to  reside  in 
the  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit.  Prior  to  com- 


ing to  the  Senate,  I  read  all  of  the  de- 
cisions handed  down  by  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit;  and 
after  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  kept  up 
that  practice  as  far  as  was  humanly  pos- 
sible. Therefore,  even  though  I  did  not 
personally  know  Judge  Haynsworth  until 
he  appeared  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  which  he  had 
done  as  a  member  of  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  I  knew  that  he  was  one 
of  the  finest  legal  craftsmen  in  this  coun- 
try. I  also  knew  that,  unlike  Justice  For- 
tas. he  was  more  devoted  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  what  it 
did  say  than  lie  was  to  his  own  opinions 
of  what  it  should  have  .said.  I  knew  that 
he  would,  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  be  more  interested  in  interpreting 
the  Constitution  and  interpreting  the 
laws  than  he  would  be  in  amending  them 
by  judicial  usurpation. 

We  certainly  need,  in  this  hour,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  just  stated,  a  Supreme  Court  in 
which  the  people  of  this  land  will  have 
confidence;  and  the  only  way  we  can  se- 
cure a  Supreme  Court  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  going  to  have 
confidence  is  to  place  upon  that  tribunal 
men  who  recognize  that  it  is  the  function 
of  judges  to  interpret  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws,  and  not  to  make  them. 

Judge  Haynsworth  is  such  a  man.  and 
he  is  attacked  here  by  certain  special 
interests  because  they  recognize  that 
he  will  be  a  judge  who  will  be  faithful 
to  Ills  oath  to  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion according  to  its  true  meaning,  and 
will  not  be  a  judicial  handmaiden  for 
those  groups  who  oppose  him. 

My  study  of  Judge  Haynswovth's  opin- 
ions reveals  not  only  that  he  is  a  good 
legal  craftsman,  but  also  that  he  has 
the  capacity  to  judge  the  cases  which 
ccme  before  liim  with  what  Edmund 
Burke  called  "the  cold  neutrality  of  the 
impartial  judge."  I  know  of  no  higher 
qualification  which  any  man  can  take 
to  the  Supreme  Court  than  that  capac- 
ity— the  capacity  to  judge  lus  cases 
with  the  cold  neutrality  of  an  impartial 
judge,  rather  than  with  the  capacity 
of  a  judicial  activist,  who  wishes  to  re- 
write the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  suit  his  own  imase  or  the 
wishes  of  any  special  giou;:s  of  our  citi- 

Judge  Hayn.sworth  would  be  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  I  feel  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  of  out  generation  if  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  to  suffer  again,  as 
they  did  in  the  case  of  Judgi^  John  J. 
Parker,  the  denial  of  a  seat  upon  the 
Supreme  Court  to  a  man  of  his  judicial 
learning  and  experience,  and  hus  intel- 
lectual and  personal  integrity. 

Th'.s  has  been  a  pccu'iar  fl'^ht  on  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Haynswoith.  We 
have  had  Natirnal  Education  A.'siciation 
officials  come  out  and  publicly  oi.pose  hi> 
confirmation.  They  have  dop.e  ."=0,  I 
charge,  without  authority  from  the  n<em- 
bers  of  that  organization.  I  have  had 
numerous  communications  from  people 
of  North  Carolina  who  are  numbers  of 
the  NEA,  and  who  have  informed  me  that 
they  were  given  no  voice  in  the  malt?r, 
and  that  the  position  of  the  organization 
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did  not  represent  their  position,  but  was 
exactly  opposite  from   their  position. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association.  I 
charge  that  the  officers  of  that  organiza- 
tion, without  any  authority  from  its 
members,  took  a  public  position  on  this 
matter  not  in  harmony  with  the  think- 
ing of  many  of  its  members,  and  not 
authorized  by  its  members. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  telegrams  and  let- 
ters which  I  have  received  from  members 
of  the  National  Education  Association 
and  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation, which  sustain  my  charge  that 
officials  of  those  organizations  who  un- 
dertook to  speak  for  the  organizations 
were  speaking  without  authority  from 
their  members. 

There  bcins  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  telegrams  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcorh.  as  follows: 

Raleigh.  N.C. 
Senator  S\m  Fhvin. 
Senate  Administration  Building, 
Wasliington.  DC. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  presidents  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Division  of  .Sjoenntendents  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  ihe  following  motion  was  passed 
unanimously:  -That  a  telegram  be  sent  to 
the  president  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, to  the  North  Carolina  Senators,  and 
to  Sam  M.  Lambert,  executive  secretary. 
National  Education  Association,  objecting  to 
the  recent  action  taken  by  the  NEA  president 
and  executive  committee  In  regard  to  the 
Haynsworth  appointment,  this  objection  be- 
ing" ba.sed  on  the  following  premises:  ll) 
That  the  NEA  was  not  authorized  to  speak 
for  the  NEA  administrator  members  in  North 
Carolina  on  this  matter;  and  |2)  that  such 
unwLse  action  during  the  height  of  our 
NEA  inemt>ership  drive  is  having  an  adverse 
effect" 

CHARLtS    H      CHEWNINC. 

Pief^ident.    North    Carolina    Division    of 
Superintendents. 

The  North  Carolina  Academy 

OF  Trial  Lawyers. 
Raleigh.  N.C.  October  14.  1969 
Leo.n-  L.  Wolfstone,  Esquire. 
President.    Ainerican    Trial    Lawyers    Associ- 
ation. Seattle,  Wash. 
Dear  Lce:  I  was  most  Interested  in  reading 
the   telegram   which   you   made   public   at   a 
news  conference  in  Seattle  yesterday  In  con- 
nection with  Judge  Haynsworth  and  the  fact 
that  you  would  like  to  poll    'about  1,000"  of 
the    members    of    our    Association    for    their 
feelings.  This  conference  was  reported  today 
in  our  local  newspaper. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  poll  carefully  and 
give  great  consideration  to  the  opinions  of 
the  members  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  here  in  the  Fourth  Circuit,  many 
of  whom  have  argued  cases  before  him  and 
know  him  best  While  he  would  not  have 
been  my  first  choice,  nevertheless,  I  feel  that 
he  is  highly  qualified  and  get  the  distinct 
impression  that  pure  sectional  politics  is  now 
playing  an  unfortunate  role  with  many  of 
the  Senate  members  in  this  matter. 
I  send  my  highest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  F.  Blanchard. 

Raleigh,  N.C, 
November  11.  1969. 
National     Education     Association     of    the 

United  States. 
Washington.  DC. 

Gentlemen:  This  fall  I,  as  a  veteran  teach- 
er of  sixteen  years  service,  advised  several 
younger  teachers  to  join  NEA  because  I  felt 


that  It  was  the  one  national  organization 
which  spoke  professionally  for  all  the  teach- 
ers. Now  after  reading  the  attached  editorial 
by  David  Lawrence.  I  am  having  second 
thoughts  on  what  I  thought  was  NEA's  policy 
of  speaking  professionally  for  all  teachers. 

A  national  organization  by  necessity  must 
represent  all  spectrums  of  opinion  on  com- 
plex social  and  political  Issues;  it  cannot, 
in  my  opinion,  hold  the  loyality  of  the  di- 
verse membership  if  it  lakes  blatantly  par- 
tisan positions.  Therefore.  I  now  must  con- 
fess that  I  would  give  serious  consideration 
to  supporting  an  alternative  organization  to 
NEA.  ^ 

I  am  also  obliged,  by  copy  of  this  letter, 
to  notify  the  Senators  from  North  Carolina 
that  xVEA  does  not  necessarily  t;peak  lor  all 
educators  on  this  issue  Hopefully  they  will, 
in  turn,  so  inform  their  colleagues. 
Yours  truly, 

(Mrs.  G  F.I  Valerie  s  C'doper 

Rocky  Moint,  NC  . 

O.tnhcr  17.  1960. 
Hon  Leon  L,  Wolfstone. 

President.  American   Tr-.al  Lauycrs'  Associa- 
tion. Cambridge.  Mas.-:. 

Dear  Ma.  Wolfstone  I  have  been  a  mr-M- 
ber  of  ATLA  for  many  ye.irs;  ;ind  have  noted 
With  regret  the  manner  in  which  you  and  the 
otlier  olTicers  of  our  fine  organization  hav 
entered  the  dispute  over  confirmation  of 
Judge  Haynsworth. 

In  the  first  place,  the  procedure  of  having 
a  poll  taken  of  1,000  members  cf  ATLA  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  popularity  contest 
These  lawyers  polled  have  access  to  no  more 
lacts  than  I  have:  and  all  I  have  is  what  I 
have  read  in  the  newspapers.  Of  all  groups 
concerned,  ATLA  should  be  most  suspicious 
of  trial  by  news  media. 

J.  P.  Morgan  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
there  are  always  two  reasons  for  a  course 
of  action  taken,  the  "good  reason"  given, 
and  the  real  reason.  I  am  Inclined  to  suspect 
that  the  real  retison  for  your  objection  to 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  that  he  is  admittedly 
a  strict  constructionist  on  Constitutional 
questions,  and.  therefore,  might  be  expected 
to  give  some  weight  to  the  doctrine  of  .stare 
decisis.  While  this  doctrine  was  undoubtedly 
given  undue  weight  in  times  past,  the  pen- 
dulum seems  to  have  swung  too  far  in  the 
other  direction  in  the  Federal  Courts.  I  think 
President  Nixon  Is  correct  that  we  need  to 
restore  some  balance  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  would  appear  that  the  liberals  and  other 
opponents  of  Judge  Haynsworth  may  be  op- 
erating on  the  assumption  that,  if  this  man's 
nomination  is  defeated.  President  Nixon  will 
then  appoint  a  more  liberal  man  to  fill  the 
vacancy  It  is  entirely  possible  that.  If  the 
President  Is  defeated  on  this  appointment, 
he  may  well  appoint  a  man  who  is  much 
more  conservative. 

If  the  ATLA  is  going  to  get  into  the  field 
of  passing  on  Judicial  appointments  as  the 
ABA  has  done,  I  have  no  objection,  pro- 
vided they  are  given  access  to  the  same  facts 
as  the  ABA  committee  had.  However,  I  do 
disapprove  of  your  present  procedures.  In 
the  action  which  you  have  taken,  you  cer- 
tainly do  not  speak  for  me  as  a  member  of 
ATLA. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Don  Evans. 


Wilmington.  N.C, 

November  ll,  1969. 
Mr.  George  D.  Fischer. 
President,  National  Education  Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fischer:  The  statement  Issued 
by  you  criticizing  President  Nixon  for  pro- 
posing the  name  of  Judge  Clement  Hayns- 
worth to  the  Supreme  Court  and  request- 
ing him  to  withdraw  the  nomination  was 
totally  uncalled  for.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
N.E.a!  and  you  certainly  do  not  speak  for  me 
and  I  am  sure  you  do  not  speak  for  thou- 
sands of  other  N.E.A.  members. 


Judge  Haynsworth  is  a  very  honorable  man 
and  would  be  a  most  welcomed  improvement 
to  the  Supreme  Court  He  certainly  has  my 
support  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  member  of  the 
NEA  T.  Is  announcement  was  most  un- 
called i  r  and  I  l)elieve  that  the  NEA 
should  not  approve  or  disapprove  this  ap- 
pointment, but  work  with  whomever  is  ap- 
proved 

Again,  you   did   not   speak   for  ine   in   your 
disapproval  of  Judge  Haynsworth    I  am  100' 
for  him 

Sincerely. 

Wallace   I    West. 

National  Education   Association. 
Waslnngton.  DC.  November  14.  1969. 
The  Honorable  Sam  J    Ervin.  Jr  , 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa-nmiton    DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  Recently  you  re- 
ceived a  c^.niinunication  !rom  Mr  George  D. 
Fischer.  President  of  the  National  Education 
.A.'aociatlon.  opposinz  the  appointment  of 
Judge  C;ement  F  Haynsworth  to  the  United 
States,  Supreme  Court  As  director  of  the 
Natiuiial  E,ducation  Association  irom  North 
Cirolina.  I  write  to  inform  you  that  neither 
President  Fischer  nor  members  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  NEA  conferred  with 
North  Carolina  teachers  before  reaching  their 
decision  concerning  Judge  Haynsworth  Fol- 
lowing announcement  of  their  position,  1 
have  received  much  adverse  criticism  from 
our  members  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  ma- 
jority of  our  membership  would  like  for  you 
and  Senator  Jordan  to  exercise  your  own 
wi.-,dom  and  good  Judgment  m  this  matter 
and  not  be  influenced  by  the  NEA  leader- 
-ship.  Generally,  our  teachers  seem  to  deplore 
the  action  of  our  leaders  in  taking  sides  on 
this  controversial  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bert  Iskee.  NEA   Di'ector. 

Richmond,  Va. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.. 
Old  Senate  Oflice  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  November 
14  to  the  President.  Senator  Eastland.  Sena- 
tor Spong.  and  Senator  Byrd:  We  the  under- 
signed members  and  former  members  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  American  TYlal 
Lawyers  Association  for  the  Fourth  Circuit 
presided  over  by  Judge  Haynsw^orth  have  had 
the  privilege  of  arguing  cases  in  his  court. 
We  know  that  he  Is  honest,  that  his  integrity 
is  above  reproach,  and  that  he  possesses  all 
the  qualification  necessary  for  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice.  We  urge  yoij  to  stand  firm  In 
support  of  the  nomination.  Signed  by  Max  R. 
Israelson.  Baltimore  member:  Ross  G  Ander- 
son. Jr..  Anderson,  S.C,  member;  George  E. 
Alien.  Jr.,  Richmond,  Va..  member;  George 
E.  Allen.  Sr..  Richmond,  ex-member:  Emanuel 
Emroch,  Richmond,  ex-member:  Charles  F. 
Blanchard.  Raleigh,  N.C.  ex-member;  Eugene 
H.  Phillips,  Wlnston-Salem.  N.C,  ex-member; 
Louis  B.  Fine,  Norfolk,  Va.,  ex-member;  War- 
ren Stack,  Charlotte.  N.C.  ex-member,  secre- 
tary to  George  E,  Allen. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  us  not  repeat  the 
tragedy  which  was  enacted  In  the  Senate 
when  Judge  John  J.  Parker  was  defeated 
for  membership  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Let  us  give  the 
American  people  an  opportunity  to  have 
the  services  of  a  sound  judge,  a  great 
legal  craftsman,  and  a  devoted  supporter 
of  the  Constitution,  Judge  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth.  Jr. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    ALLOTT.    Mr.    President.    I   ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLXDTT.  Mr.  President,  I  quote 
from  the  hearing  record : 

I  am  a  practicing  attorney  confining  my 
practice  to  representing  poor  people,  laboring 
class  of  people.  I  have  never  represented  a 
corfx>rallon. 

I  am  a  union  lawyer  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word. 

I  have  over  the  years  done  a  great  deal 
of   work   for  the  Textile  Workers  Union. 

I  was  tainted  as  a  CIO  lawyer  which  to 
me  Is  an  honor. 

I  am  a  Democrat. 

I  was  State  Preeldent  of  the  Young  Demo- 
crats. 

Hubert  Humphrey  was  my  candidate  for 
President. 

I  would  not  have  recommended  that  they 
give  the  Job  to  Judge  Haynsworth.  I  would 
have  recommended  that  they  put  Arthur 
Goldberg  back  on. 

In  contrast  to  the  content  of  a  file 
of  letters  wliich  I  have  from  executive 
ofQces  ot  labor  unions,  it  wsis  somewhat 
surprising- to  read  the  conclusion  of  this 
labor  attorney  I  just  quoted  as  to  the 
appointment  of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth 
to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  He  told  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  it  was  his  belief  that 
President  Nixon  had  a  mandate  from  the 
American  people  and  that  if  President 
Nixon  'searched  the  whole  Nation  over 
he  could  not  find  a  man  more  suitably 
qualified  for  the  job  than  Judge  Hayns- 
worth." The  witJiess  was  John  B.  Cul- 
bt'itson  from  Greenville,  S.C,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  is  a  member,  and  who  is 
also  pi-esident  of  the  county  bar  asso- 
ciation there.  The  testimony  from  which 
I  have  quoted  begins  on  page  211  of  the 
hearing  record  and  I  should  also  men- 
tion that  Mr.  Culbertson  conveyed  to  the 
committee  a  message  from  the  attorney 
for  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  in  Green- 
ville Indicating  his  support  for  Judse 
Ha.vnsv.Oith. 

I  have  cited  this  testimony — although 
it  has  been,  in  part  at  least,  previously 
referred  to  here— for  the  reason  that  I 
believe  this  man  touched  upon,  or,  more 
accurately,  demonstrated,  an  underlying 
truth  involved  as  the  Senate  considers 
the  pending  nomination.  The  competent 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
<Mr.  Eastland)  identified  this  truth  in 
his  statement  on  November  13.  He  spoke 
of  that  great  vast  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens which,  in  his  words,  are  "angry  and 
concerned  about  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions that  have  unleashed  a  wave  of 
rioting  and  crime  in  our  streets"  and 
"about  Supreme  Court  decisions  that 
mistake  license  for  liberty  and  tie  the 
hands  of  local  prosecutors  in  their  efforts 
to  stop  the  flood  of  obscenity  that  has 
inundated  our  country"  and  who  are 
"tired  of  demonstrators  waving  Viet- 
cong  flags,  and  agitators  calling  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government." 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  when 
President  Nixon  nominated  Judge 
Haynsworth  to  a  place  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  did  respond  to  a  mandate  from 
this  great  majority  of  our  citizenry  to 


which  Mr.  Culbertson  gives  witness,  in- 
cluding the  substance  of  the  labor  unions 
of  this  country;  the  working  rank  and 
file  dues  paying  membership,  not  the 
highly  paid  executive  officers  of  these 
unions  who.  from  their  lofty  skyscraper 
suites,  have  inundated  us  with  mall  and 
testimony  and  who  have  generally.  In 
almost  every  available  way,  opposed  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth,  under 
the  guise  that  Judge  Haynsworth  is  un- 
ethical and  anti-civil  rights  and,  flnallj-, 
anti-labor. 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  who  might 
be  influenced  by  the  massive  assault 
which  organized  labor  has  unleashed,  to 
those  who  reason  that  behind  all  this 
smoke  there  must  be  a  Are  of  substance 
justifying  it,  I  suggest  that  to  respond  to 
it  will  neither  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  cause  of  labor  nor  desired  by  the  rank 
and  file  labor  union  members. 

On  November  12.  I  stated  my  position 
that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  Senate 
to  consider  an  interpretation  of  the  nom- 
inee's philosophy. 

I  believe  this  to  be  true,  but  others 
insist  on  the  opposite  view  and  maintain 
that  an  interpretation  of  the  nominees 
philosophy  constitutes  grounds  for  rejec- 
tion or  approval.  Others  have  seized  upon 
charges  of  actions  contrary  to  the  Canons 
of  Judicial  Ethics  in  oppo-sing  the  nomi- 
nation. But  when  the  facts  are  examined, 
no  violations  r.c  found,  -so  we  have  seen 
them  fall  back  un  claims  of  "inscnsitiv- 
ity"  and  "appearances  of  impropriety." 
As  I.  and  many  olliers,  have  said,  these 
attempts  to  rely  on  unfoimded  ethics 
charges  must  ultimately  find  their  origin 
in  an  oppc.>iti'>n  to  the  nominee's  inter- 
preted philosophy,  or  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  anticipated  he  "might"  rule 
on  a  certain  kind  of  case.  This  is  what 
we  have  expenenced.  Thus,  I  have 
deemed  it  of  possible  value  to  here  direct 
myself  to  this  matter  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  nominee  and  its  acceptability  as 
a  criteria.  Let  me  quote,  if  we  are  to  deal 
in  interpretations  of  philosophy,  from  a 
statement  by  Judge  Walsh,  chairman  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  commit- 
tee. Standing  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary : 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  In  any  way  to  suggest 
that  I  thought  Judge  Haynsworth  was  run- 
ning against  the  stream  of  the  law.  I  think 
he  was  punctilious  in  following  that  stream 
as  the  Supreme  Court  laid  it  out  and  in  some 
fields  he  has  run  ahead  and  broken  new 
grounds.  For  example,  in  the  expansion  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  utility  of  habeas  corpus, 
he  broke  away  from  an  old  restraint  in  earlier 
Supreme  Court  opinions  and  was  compli- 
mented by  the  present  Supreme  Court  for 
doing  so.  He  has  moved  over  into,  as  I  recall 
It,  more  modern  tests  on  Insanity,  things 
like  that.  So,  he  Is  in  no  sense  running 
against  the  stream  of  the  law.  If  I  were  going 
to  characterize  It.  I  would  .say  where  new 
ground  Is  being  broken  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  believes  In  moving  deliberately 
rather  than  rapidly,  and  particularly  where 
an  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  which 
has  stood  for  many  years  Is  reversed  or 
turned  arotind  he  would  perhaps  give  more 
time  than  other  Judges  to  .idjust  to  the  new 
state  of  affairs. 

It  is  this  interpretation  of  the  nomi- 
nee's philosophy  that  I  believe  is  con- 
sLstent  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Eastland  >  de- 


scribed as  the  majority  view  of  Ameri- 
cans, including  then  the  majority  of 
labor  union  membership.  In  fact,  if  any- 
thing, it  has  been  those  who  are  likely 
to  be  members  of  the  labor  unions  who 
have  been  quick  to  speak  out  against  the 
pace  and  philosophy  of  the  so-called 
"Warren  court."  The  executives  of  these 
labor  unions  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
hear  their  memberships,  but  it  is  not 
their  role  to  confirm,  or  reject.  Judge 
Haynsworth :  and  perhaps  it  is  only  logi- 
cal that  we,  not  they,  should  hear  from 
their  members  and  recognize  the  signs. 
For  example,  the  following  is  a  letter 
recently  received  by  me: 

October   14,   1969. 
Hon.  Senator  Gordon   Allott: 

I  am  writing  you  m  behalf  of  President 
Nixon's  nominee  Clement  P.  Haynsworth  for 
the  Supreme  Court  of  America.  I  know  by 
the  papers  you  have  said  you  would  vot« 
for  him  I  have  lived  and  voted  in  (the) 
county  for  48  years  and  pray  to  God  that 
you  let  nothing  change  your  belief  in  him 
not  even  the  CIO  or  any  other  union.  I  per- 
sonally have  carried  a  paid  up  union  card 
for  55  years.  Both  vote  for  him  and  do  all 
yovi  can  in  his  behalf  for  the  good  of  Colo- 
rado and  all  of  America.  .  .  (My)  county 
Is  predominantly  democratic  but  talking  to 
many  of  my  friends  I  was  amazed  that  most 
all  of  them  were  for  Haynsworth  as  supreme 
court  Judge  (slc) . 

I  liave  examined  the  cases  cited  by 
the  labor  unions  as  evidencing  an  anti- 
labor  philosophy  on  the  part  of  Judge 
Haynsworth.  The  common  ingredient  is 
that  they  are  decisions  by  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  where  the  labor 
union,  or  the  labor  interest,  did  not  win 
all  aspects  of  the  case.  I  personally  am 
convinced  that  the  members  of  these 
labor  unions  do  not  want  a  Justice  ap- 
pointed to  the  Supreme  Court  who  will 
always  rule  in  favor  of  a  labor  union 
in  all  of  the  cases  that  come  before  the 
Court,  regardless  of  what  the  case  is 
about  and  who  is  right. 

George  Meany,  the  p>resident  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  stated  in  the  hearings — page 
168 — that  he  would  not  approve  of  any 
decision  that  was  against  labor,  but  I  do 
not  believe  the  membership  believes  this. 
Nor  do  I  believe  we  should  adopt  this 
view  by  voting  against  the  nomination. 
Any  union  member  knows  that  a  fair  and 
impartial  judge  who  makes  his  decision 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  and  the  law  is 
a  far  better  judge  than  one  who  is  so 
prejudiced  and  biased  that  he  can  be  ex- 
pected to  take  a  "side"  in  a  case. 

Evei'y  other  American  knows  this,  too : 
and  I  think  that,  if  we  were  to  question 
every  American  in  the  United  States,  98 
percent  of  them  would  say  that  all  they 
wanted  was  an  Intelligent  and  fair  and 
unbiased  judge,  not  a  judge  who  Is  on 
their  side.  If  he  has  that  kind  of  judicial 
philosophy — that  is,  that  he  woidd  take 
a  'side"  In  a  case — he  may  give  a  union 
an  undeserved  break  somewhere  along 
the  line  at  someone  else's  expen.se.  At  the 
.same  time,  he  also  may  let  bias  and  fa- 
voritism sway  his  decision  in  a  case  with 
an  unfavorable  result  to  an  individual 
union  member.  'What  is  more  Important 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  decision  which 
a  fair  and  imblased  judge  would  have 
rendered.  For  a  litigant  to  win  10  or  20 
cases  undeservedly  will  never  offset  the 
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hurt  of  losing  one  case  which  would  have 
been  decided  favorably  to  a  person  before 
the  courts  but  for  the  lack  of  a  fair  judge. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  men- 
tioned the  duty  of  Congress  to  protect 
the  image  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  re- 
jecting this  nomination  in  favor  of  one 
about  which  no  one  raises  questions.  I 
most  earnestly  £issert  that  to  deny  Judge 
Haynsworth  this  place  on  the  Court  will 
deny  the  people  of  this  covmtry  a  judge 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  judicial 
temperament  they  most  decidedly  believe 
is  needed.  I  also  assert  that  it  would  be 
an  injury  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  deny 
confirmation  to  a  nominee  simply  because 
of  "appearances"  and  philosophy.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  also  tarnish  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Senate  itself. 

Mr.  President  <Mr.  Goldwater  in  the 
chair),  we  cannot  succumb  to  this  ad- 
mitted demonstration  of  what  a  group 
claiming  to  represent  one  segment  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country  beheves  it 
has  the  power  to  cause.  Not  only  would 
such  action  result  in  a  weakening  of 
the  role  of  the  Senate;  It  would  also 
demonstrate  to  the  Executive  and  the 
judiciary,  up  and  down  the  line,  that 
here  i.«  a  power  group  that  can  inflict  its 
will  upon  them  through  those  who  make 
the  laws,  appropriate  the  moneys,  and 
confirm  nominations.  The  labor  unions 
will  not  need  to  repeat  the  same  activity 
In  regard  to  the  next  nominee,  if  they 
are  successful.  In  fact.  I  am  sure  they 
would  not,  for  their  point  will  have  been 
made,  just  as  the  attorney  for  the  AFL- 
CIO  bragged  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
what  the  labor  unions  had  done  in  1930 
by  blocking  the  nomination  of  Judge 
John  J.  Parker.  He  said: 

I  agree  .  .  .  that  the  attack  on  Judge 
Parker  on  that  ground  was  unjustified. 
But  the  federation  succeeded  In  blocking 
Ills  confirmation  to  the  Supreme  Court  and, 
as  you  say,  he  served  for  many  years  there- 
after as  a  prolabor  Judge  and  if  we  can  get 
both  the  same  two  results  here  we  will  be 
happy.  Page  173. 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  me  to  observe 
that  Judge  Parker  was  admittedly  op- 
posed by  the  union  because — according 
to  them — he  allegedly  did  adhere  to  an 
earlier  Supreme  Court  decision.  Now  they 
oppose  Judge  Haynsworth  because  he 
allegedly  did  not  adhere  to  an  alleged 
earlier  Supreme  Court  decision — page 
173. 

After  having  read  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  in  the  hearings,  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  charges  of  improper  phi- 
losopliy  against  Judge  Haynsworth  stem 
from  the  opposition  of  the  labor  tmion 
hierarchy.  This  includes  the  allegations 
of  improper  civil  rights  philosophy.  No 
real  case  was  attempted  by  those  repre- 
senting civil  rights  groups.  Hence,  it  is 
apparent  to  me  that  they  were,  instead, 
made  the  pawns  of  labor.  Labor  had  the 
civil  rights  groups  join  them  in  the  Judge 
Parker  case,  and  th3  same  pattern,  for 
the  same  reason,  is  apparent  here.  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  labor  hierarchy  had  not 
decided  to  oppose  Judge  Haynsworth.  the 
civil  rights  groups  would  not  have  been 
heard  from;  and  I  was  impressed  from 
the  hearing  record  by  the  minimal  degree 
of  importance  the  civil  rights  advocates 
placed  in  taking  part  in  the  hearings. 


For  instance,  Roy  Wllklns  of  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights  was  sup- 
posed to  attend  but  he  did  not.  Instead, 
Mr.  Mitchell  appeared  in  his  place — page 
288.  He  had  an  airplane  to  catch,  so  he 
said  he  would  probably  have  to  leave  Mr. 
Rauh  behind  to  present  legal  arguments. 
They  did  have  a  statement  from  Mr. 
WiUdns  but  it  took  less  thsoi  a  page  of 
the  hearing  record — pages  423  and  424. 
The  worst  Mr.  Wllklns  statement  con- 
tains is  a  conclusion  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth was  not  "with  it"  and  that  a  study 
of  Judge  Haynsworth 's  opinions  revealed 
that  he  has  not  been  for  "pressing  for- 
ward" enough  in  the  civil  rights  area  and 
Is  only  for  "Inching  along."  The  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Rauh  was 
the  extent  of  appearances  before  the 
committee  by  members  of  civil  rights 
groups,  with  the  exception  of  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  Black  Americans  Law- 
Students  Association,  an  attorney  from 
the  'Virginia  NAACP,  and  an  attorney 
for  the  ADA.  In  addition,  however,  two 
or  three  written  statements  were  filed 
with  the  committee.  Compared  to  the 
prestigious  personal  appearance  of 
George  Meany  and  all  the  other  labor 
people  that  were  present,  the  civil  rights 
groups  made  only  a  token  appearance 
which  coincides  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  Washington  Post  on  Simday  that  the 
philosophical  allegations  against  Judge 
Haynsworth  are  that  he  is  anti-labor  and 
only  "luke  warm  on  civil  rights."  I  also 
was  interested  in  reading  in  the  hearing 
record  that  while  the  labor  union  execu- 
tives were  generally  careful  to  see  to  it 
that  they  also  charged  Judge  Hayns- 
worth as  being  against  the  recognition  of 
the  civil  rights  of  Negroes,  there  was  no 
instance  where  the  representatives  for 
civil  rights  groups  said  anything  about 
his  labor  decisions  that  I  saw. 

These  facts  together  with  the  very 
clear  commitment  made  by  the  union  of- 
ficials in  1963  in  cormection  with  the 
Darlington  case  to  charge  Judge  Hayns- 
worth with  improper  and  illegal  conduct 
convince  me  that,  as  I  said,  the  labor 
unions  have  been  the  prime  movers  in 
carrying  out  the  attack  against  him. 

Mr.  President,  in  rereading  portions  of 
the  record  a  few  moments  ago  I  think  it 
is  significant,  when  we  consider  the  pat- 
tern of  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
these  groups  to  blacken  and  smear  the 
name  and  professional  career  of  Judge 
Haynsworth,  to  note  that  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Haynsworth  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  August  18.  The  hearings  in 
this  case  opened  on  September  16.  and 
after  less  than  two  pages,  the  first  item 
in  the  record  is  a  memorandum  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  <  Mr.  Eastland  ) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr. 
Hruska>,  relating  to  the  Department  of 
Ju'-tice  file  on  Judge  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth. Jr..  in  respcnee  to  public  charges 
which  had  teen  made.  So  that  between 
the  dates  of  August  18  and  September  16, 
before  this  man  had  ever  had  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  appear  before  the  committee, 
at  a  time  when  he  could  not  be  making 
public  statements  on  his  own.  he  was 
already  in  the  eyes  of  this  country, 
through  the  news  media — printed,  visual 
and  auditory — a  defendant,  to  the  extent 
that  literall^  the  first  thing  concerning 
his  nomination  was  a  long  statement  ex- 


plaining matters  which  had  been  placed 
before  the  people  of  this  country  In  a 
false  and,  in  fact,  in  an  untruthful  light. 

Before  leaving  the  ci'vll  rights  aspect 
of  Judge  Haynsworth's  philosophy,  how- 
ever, I  do  want  to  mention  the  statement 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  on  Friday  in  which  he  an- 
nounced his  oppositior.  to  this  nomina- 
tion solely  because  of  the  judicial  philos- 
ophy of  Judge  HayTisworth  in  the  ci\Tl 
rights  field.  I  noticed  an  apparent 
Irreconcilable  difference  between  his 
ideas  on  the  proper  method  for  evaluat- 
ing the  judge's  philosophy  and  those  of 
the  AFL-CIO  which,  as  I  said,  also  op- 
poses his  philosophy.  I  refer  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  page  34275  of  the  Record  v,'herein  it 
is  said  that  a  judge's  philosophy  cannot 
be  gleaned  from  cases  in  which  he  merely 
votes  for  a  particular  result  which  is 
then  expressed  in  an  opinion  written  by 
another  judge,  but  that  the  opinions  he 
actually  writes  are  the  only  reliable 
criteria. 

The  AFL-CIO  attorney,  Mr.  Harris, 
whom  Mr.  Meany  brought  with  him  to 
the  hearings,  on  the  other  hand,  t(X)k 
the  position  that  the  cases  where  Judge 
Haynsworth  actually  wrote  opinions 
were  of  less  importance  in  gaining  an 
insignt  into  his  philosophy  than  are  the 
cases  of  the  court  where  a  subsequent  Su- 
preme Court  review  is  had  and  the  cases 
of  the  court  where  there  is  a  division  of 
opinion  among  the  circuit  court  judges — 
page  174.  On  page  181,  Mr.  Harris  stated 
•  we  think  it  does  not  matter  whether  he 
wrote  the  opinion  or  not." 

So,  we  have  the  proponents  of  the 
anti-labor-philosophy  argument  making 
their  judgment  by  looking  at  a  differ- 
ent type  of  case  than  the  type  of  case 
that  the  major  spokesman,  so  far,  of  the 
anti-civil-rights-philosophy  argument 
examined.  Also,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Metcalf),  in  speaking  against 
the  nomination,  adopted  the  AFL-CIO 
methoa*of  analysis  in  his  statement  on 
Monday. 

On  the  face  of  it,  I  think  we  might 
have  to  conclude  that  either  the  anti- 
labor-philosophy  proponents  or  the  anti- 
civil-rights-philosophy  opponents  are 
applying  the  wrong  test  and  we  should 
disregard  the  conclusions  of  one.  How- 
ever, I  have  reexamined  the  hearing  rec- 
ord and  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
both  are  wrong. 

When  Mr.  Harris  made  his  statements, 
he  was  defending  the  fact  that  he  had 
not  taken  into  consideration  all  of  the 
cases  in  which  Judge  Haynsworth  par- 
ticipated. On  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO  he 
had  only  read  10  of  about  50  labor  cases 
in  which  the  judge  participated.  Thus. 
Mr.  Harris  did  not  know  in  how  many 
labor  cases  the  judge  had  participated — 
page  175.  Nor  did  he  know  with  certainty 
m  how  many  labor  cases  the  judge  had 
actually  written  the  opinion — page  169. 
F\irthermore,  he  categorically  refused  to 
give  the  committee  a  list  of  all  of  the 
labor  cases  in  which  he  beUeved  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  participated — page  172. 

The  statement  of  my  good  friend  from 
New  York,  by  the  same  token,  states  that 
not  all  civil  rights  cases  in  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  participated  had  been  in- 
vestigated on  page  34275  of  the  Record. 
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In  both  instances,  I  must  agree  with 
my  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  put 
much  faith  in  a  purported  review  of  the 
judge's  philosophy  as  reflected  by  his 
judicial  activities  without  taking  stock 
of  all  the  pertinent  cases  in  which  he 
served  as  a  judge.  Therefore,  I  agree  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  the 
cases  in  which  the  judge  wrote  the  opin- 
ion should  not  be  overlooked.  I  also  agree 
with  the  AFl^CIO  attorneys  that  the 
cases  in  which  there  was  a  divided  court 
and  the  cases  which  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  also  important  in  reach- 
ing any  kind  of  a  comprehensive  indica- 
tion of  either  the  judge's  labor  phi- 
losophy or  his  civil  rights  philosophy. 
No  case  should  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  my  belief  that 
we  should  not  delve  into  the  philosophy  of 
Jud';e  Haynsworth  in  agreeing  to  the  ap- 
pointment, but  I  also  point  out  to  those 
who  would  take  his  philosophy  into  con- 
sideration that  no  comprehensive  and 
complete  -rpview  of  that  philosophy  has 
beemnadeijy  those  who  have  already  de- 
cided they  oppose  that  philosophy  in  the 
two  areas  of  supposed  objectionable 
philosophy  mentioned.  The  statement  by 
Senator  Kennedy  when  the  confirmation 
of  JuFtice  Marshall  was  before  us  is  ap- 
propiiate: 

I  believe  it  Is  recogniz;ect  by  most  Senators 
that  we  are  not  i-bar^ed  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  approving  \  man  to  be  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  only  if  his 
views  always  coincide  wi;h  our  own.  We  are 
not  seeking  a  nominee  for  the  Supreme 
C.nirr  who  will  express  the  majority  view  ot 
the  Senate  on  every  grlven  Issue,  or  on  a  ^iven 
Issue  o;  runctamentnl  import.ince  We  are  In- 
terested really  lu  knowing  whether  the 
nominee  has  the  background,  experience, 
qualiflcations,  temperament  and  integrity  to 
handle  this  most  sensitive,  important,  re- 
sponsible Job. 

If  most  of  those  oppo.sed  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judse  Haynsworth  were  to  ap- 
ply the  criteria  whicli  Senator  Kennedy 
laid  down  in  the  Thurf^ood  Marshall  c  )n- 
fiitnalion  case,  there  would  be  over- 
whelming support  in  the  Senate  for 
Jud.'ie  Haynswortl'i. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  Uiat  we  will  be 
doin.5  m  ire  than  just  votinti  to  confirm 
or  deny  confirmation  of  a  Supreme  Court 
nominee.  In  a  sense  we  will  be  deciding 
the  per.sonal  fate  of  an  honorable  man 
who,  if  he  is  rejected  by  the  Senate,  must 
live  with  that  reality  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Moie  than  even  that,  however,  we 
will  be  testing  the  strength  of  the  "icono- 
clasts" who  are  able,  by  making  un- 
founded charucs,  to  create  doubt  about 
a  man  in  the  minds  of  nearly  everyone. 

Judge  Haynsworth  is  the  third  nomi- 
nee ot  President  Nixon  who  has  suffered 
from  the  ■"iconoclast"  syndrome.  The 
first  was  Interior  Secretary  Hickel.  The 
spcond  was  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  member.  Otto  Otepka.  And.  of 
course,  now  Judge  Haynsworth. 

R?i,'ardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
Haynsworth  vote,  the  pattern  will  be-«e- 
pcated  in  the  future,  and  I  think  that 
thoughtful  Americans  ought  to  be  aware 
of  the  pattern.  It  goes  like  this; 

Leading  newspapers,  particularly  some 
on  the  east  coast,  start  "floating"  around 
questions  of  a  serious  nature  about  the 


nominee,  as  I  pointed  out,  even  before 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  come  before 
the  committee  These  questions  are.  in 
turn,  picked  up  by  others  then  who  add 
a  few  charges  to  the  questions.  The 
charges,  which  usually  catch  the  sup- 
porters of  the  nominee  by  surprise,  are 
serious  and  almost  always  involve  alle- 
gations of  "deals"  and  "conflict  of  in- 
terest"  and  'unusual  or  questionable  ac- 
tivities." 

In  this  case,  there  is  hardly  a  man  in 
this  Chamber  who  will  vote  against  the 
judge  who  has  not  declared  already  that 
he  believes  him  to  be  an  honorable  man, 
that  his  integrity  is  unquestioned,  as 
well  as  his  legal  ability. 

The  charges  which  are  made  in  the 
situation  I  described  are  baseless,  ridic- 
ulous, and  many  times  even  completely 
false.  Any  answers  to  the  charges  are 
then  obscured.  They  can  be  put  in  the 
right  place  in  the  newscast  or  in  an  ob- 
scure place.  They  can  be  slanted.  They 
can  be  put  on  the  back  pages  of  the 
new.spapers.  By  the  time  the  charges  are 
answered,  .so  much  smoke  has  been  cre- 
ated that  the  nominee  is  then  labeled 
•controversial"  and  .some  legislators,  par- 
ticularly those  who  have  not  had  time 
to  study  the  record,  come  out  against 
the  nominee  on  the  a;rounds  that,  if  he 
is  that  controversial,  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  him. 

I  think  the  "silent  majority."  however, 
is  beginning  to  recounize  the  pattern.  I 
hope  .so,  because  we  can  count  on  another 
•spectacular  production"  against  a  nomi- 
nee of  the  President  .sometime  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  the 
fact  today,  and  on  November  12.  that, 
while  the  matter  of  ethics,  or  "appear- 
ances" and  ••.sensitivity"  in  regard  to 
ethics,  has  been  made  the  fulcrum  of  the 
reason  for  the  opposition  of  many  to 
the  appointment  by  President  Nixon  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  there  is  nothing  to  these  charges 
and  the  only  real  reason  for  the  opposi- 
tion can  be  traced  to  an  "alleged"  anti- 
labor  philosophy. 

I  throw  back  to  these  people  the  words 
of  Senator  Kennepy  in  the  Thurgood 
Marshall  nomination. 

But,  as  I  have  demonstrated,  I  firmly 
believe  that  when  I  cast  my  vote  for  the 
confirmation  of  this  appointment  of 
Clement  F.  Haynsworth  as  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  I  will  be 
representing  the  majority  of  Americans 
and.  therefore,  the  majority  of  the  rank 
and  file  membership  of  the  labor  unions 
whether  their  leaders  know  it  or  not. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  one  further  matt-er 
requires  our  attention. 

Each  time  I  turned  to  the  hearing  rec- 
ord in  this  matter,  invariably  I  seemed  to 
find  page  1  before  me.  On  that  page  ap- 
pears the  date  of  September  16,  IQf'Q. 
Below  it  stand  the  words  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr.  East- 
i.and  ' .  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  giving  recognition  to  our 
great  loss  on  the  first  convening  of  the 
committee,  to  which  the  decea.sed  mi- 
nority leader.  Senator  Everett  Dirksen. 
had  given  so  much  time  before  his  death 
on  September  7.  1969. 

I  commend  the  dedication  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Nebraska  >  Mr.  Hruska  • 


in  presenting  to  the  Senate  the  matter  of 
the  appointment  of  Judge  Haynsworth 
in  the  capable,  responsible,  and  knowl- 
edgeable manner  that  Everett  Dirksen 
would  have  wanted,  had  he  been  here.  I 
know  of  Senator  Hruska's  extreme  de- 
.sire  properly  to  perform  this  task.  He 
has  met  the  challenge.  I  pay  my  respects 
to  him  for  the  capable  way  in  which  he 
has  done  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado,  the  ranking  member  on 
the  Interior  Committee,  who  has  just 
finished  his  comments,  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  read  before  he  presented 
them  to  the  Senate. 

I  think  his  statement  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant and  serious  statements  which 
have  been  made  in  this  Chamber,  and 
one  which  analyzes  the  problem  very 
deeply. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Hayn.sworth  is  not  an  easy  one  for  any 
Senator. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  matter,  other 
than  of  the  Alaskan  native  claims  prob- 
lems, which  has  occupied  so  much  of 
my  time,  which  has  generated  so  much 
mail,  with  so  many  questions  and  com- 
munications from  my  State,  as  has  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth  to  be 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Being  involved  in  controversy  over  a 
nominee  of  the  President  is  not  a  new 
thing  for  those  of  us  from  Alaska.  As 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
pointed  out.  the  first  nominee  that  re- 
ceived great,  nation-wide  attention  was 
that  of  our  Governor.  Walter  J.  Hickel, 
when  he  was  nominated  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

I  think  that  we  have  seen  some  simi- 
larities between  these  nominations,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

I  remember  at  one  time  during  the  pe- 
riod when  we  thought  Wally  Hickels 
confirmation  was  in  a  little  bit  of  trouble, 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  asked  me 
pointedly  whether  I  thought  Wally 
Hickel  would  be  a  good  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Of  course.  I  told  him  I  thought 
he  would  be.  I  believed  that  very  sin- 
cerely. 

Later,  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  whom  I  did  not  know  very  well, 
spent  some  time  with  me  and  talked  with 
me  about  our  then  Governor  Hickel's 
qualiflcations  to  be  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. When  we  concluded  the  conversa- 
tion, he  ended  up  with  a  comment  that 
was  very  relevant  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned. He  said,  "In  a  matter  of  this  type, 
we  have  to  rely  upon  somebody,  and  I 
am  going  to  rely  ujxm  you.  If  you  think 
your  Governor  would  make  a  good  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  him":  and  he  did. 

I  hav  been  worried  about  this  nomi- 
nation because  of  some  of  the  very 
pointed  comments  that  have  been  made 
by  those  opposed.  I  decided  to  go  into  the 
matter,  and  to  go  into  the  matter  very 
deeply.  I  want  to  start  off  by  saying  that 
I  think  the  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky  'Mr.  CooK».  as  one  of  the  new 
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Members  of  the  Senate,  has  done  an  out-  see  the  Interior  Department  perform  its  bench,   has   not   sought   out   those   who 

standing  job  in  studying  the  record,  In  functions  and  provide  us  with  the  guid-  oppose  him. 

showing  his  dedication  to  the  committee  ance  that  we  should  have  from  the  De-  I  personally  believe  that  no  nominee 

he  serves  on,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi-  partment  of  the  Interior.  for  a  high  position  in  our  Government 

ciar>':  and  I  have  been  particularly  per-  I    think    anyone    who    has    witnessed  such  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

suaded  by  the  matters  he  has  put  before  what  Secretary  Hickel  has  done  since  his  States,  should  have  his  nomination  voted 

the  Senate.  nomination  was  confirmed  by  this  body,  upon  until  he  has  been  personally  pre- 

I  went  one  step  further  than  he  did.  even  his  opponents,  know  that  those  who  sented   to  each   Member  of   the  Senate. 

I  want  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  record  opposed  him  were  wrong  and  that,  in  I  think  that  might  take  some  time   but 

vote  upon  four  of  the  nominees  to  the  fact,  he  has  become  one  of  the  great  Sec-  it  would  be  little  enough  time  to  give  each 

Supreme  Court — that  of  John  Marshall  retaries  of  the  Interior  of  this  country.  Member  an  opportunity  to  make  up  his 

Harlan,  Potter  Stewart,  Tliurgood  Mar-  I  say  that  if  the  philosophy  of  Judge  own  mind  about  a  man  who  was  about 

shall,  and  Warren  Earl  Burger.  Haynsworth  is  what  those  who  oppose  ready  to  take  a  lifetime  position  on  the 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  him  say  it  is,  I  still  do  not  believe  that  highest  court  of  the  land, 
tabulation  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  that  is  a  condition  that  should  be  re-  I  might  say  that  I  passed  on  this  com- 
this  point.  viewed  by  any  Member  of  this  body  as  ment  to  those  who  have  the  duty  of  pass- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula-  being  one  that  prevents  Judge  Hayns-  ing  on  future  nominees.  I  hope  the  bar 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  worth  from  becoming  a  Justice  of  the  itself  will  examine  the  concept  that  a 
Record,  as  follows:  Supreme  Court.  sitting  .iudge  should  not  personally  lobby 
I  Vol  101,  pp.  30-36.  March  1955)  Again,  I  refer  back  to  the  votes  I  for  his  own  consideration.  I  do  not,  per- 
John  Marshall  H.irian;  placed  in  the  Record.  I  am  certain  that  sonally,  think  it  is  personal  lobbying  to 

For  71  the  11  Senators  who  voted  against  Thur-  meet  with  a  Senator  on  a  personal  basis 

Against  11  good  Marshall  did  so  for  good  reason:  and  answer  personal  questions  concern- 

but  had  philosophy,  in  and  of  itself,  been  ing  his  fitness  or  qualifications  to  sit  as  a 

IConcressionalRecord,  vol.105,  pt.  6,  a  part  of  the  qualifications  to  be  a  Su-  judge. 

P   '^^■'^l  preme    Court    Justice,    there    probably  But  in  determining  whether  to  .••upport 

For""    '^*'''"'                                          7n  ^'°^^^   ^^^^    ^^^"^    ^°^^   ™^*^^    against  this  nomination— and  I  have  determined 

Agdnst                         17  '^"'■^0°^  Marshall  on  the  basis  of  his  to  support  it.  as  I  announced  vesterdav— 

::il  philosophy.  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that,  bevond 

IConcressionalRecord.  vol.  113,  pt.  18,  ^  ^°  ^^^  happen  to  concur  in  some  of  my  own  review.  I  am  relpng  upon  the 

p.  246561  '^'^^    thin.gs    which    people   .say   are   the  recommendation  of  the  ranking  member 

Thurgood  M.irsh.iii:  philosophy  of  Judge  Haynsworth.  I  have  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  Judiciary 

F.ir  69  "Of  'lad  the  opportimity  to  read  all  of  Committee,  whom  I  respect  very  area tly 

Ag-iinst  n  the  cases  which  have  been  brought  before  my  good  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 

the  committee  to  .set  forth  the  conclu-  Nebraska  ^  Mr  Hruska  i 

IConcressionalRecord.  p.  15195-151961  .sjons  that  people  reach  as  to  what  his  I  think  he  has  demonstrat^^d  that  he 

Warren  Earl  Burger:  philosophy  is.  But  I  believe  that  Judge  has  examined  into  Judge  Haynsworth's 

I^1in-»" 't  Haynsworth  has  demonstrated  that  he  qualifications,    and    he    has    "found    the 

.  gnn.s„   3  has  a  balanced  judicial  mind;   that  he  judge  to  be  eminentlv  qualified  to  be  a 

Mr.  STEVE:NS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  approaches  each  case  on  the  basis  of  that  member  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

these  record  votes  demonstrate  what  the  case:  and  that  anyone  who  attempts  to  Second,   as   I   have   already   .stated.   I 

Senator  from  Kentucky  i  Mr.  Cook  »  was  draw    a    personal    philosophy    from    a  have  relied  on  the  advice  and  guidance 

tryinu   to  .say.  It  is,  that,  in  the  past.  Judge's  judicial  opinions  is  oflf  on  a  rab-  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky, 

nominees  have  been  viewed  by  this  body  bit  chase.  whose  ability  and  dedication  to  his  task 

on   the    basis   of   their   integrity,    their  If  is  my  opinion  that  Judge  Hayns-  as  the  newest  member  of  the  Judiciary 

ability,  and  their  personal  fitness  to  serve  worth  is  qualified  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee    have    amply    been    demon- 

as  judicial  officers  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Supreme  Court,  and  I  want  to  say  that  strated  by  his  noteworthy  support  of  this 

And.  as  Senator  Cook  has  pointed  out.  in  reaching  this  conclusion  I  have  exam-  nomination. 

the  criticism  that  has  been  levied  against  ined  a  great  many  things.  Third,  I  rely  especially  upon  state- 
Judge  Haynsworth  on  the  basis  of  ethical  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  I  do  not  ments  made  to  me  personally  by  the 
standards  has  been  proved  to  be  com-  know  Judge  Haynsworth  personally,  and  Senators  from  South  Carolinai^  who  re- 
pletely  baseless:  and  I  share  his  conclu-  since  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  com-  iied  upon  me  when  they  voted  for  my 
sion  in  that  regard,  as  apparently  does  mittee,  and  have  only  the  testimony  and  good  friend  and  Alaska's  former  Gover- 
Ihe  Washington  Post  and  the  New  York  the  written  report  to  rely  upon.  I  think  it  nor.  Mr.  Hickel,  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Times,  who  agree  that  these  ethical  ques-  is  necessary  to  go  beyond  that  and  to  interior. 

tions  have  not  been  supported,  or  that  answer  the  question  for  myself.  Upon  Fourth.  I  have  relied  upon  the  fact 
the  issues  that  have  been  raised  have  not  whom  am  I  going  to  rely  in  making  a.  that  I  know  that  Assistant  Attorney 
been  supported.  decision  in  this  matter?  General  William  F.  Rehnquist  of  the  Of- 
Incidentally,  that  conclusion  is  con-  Parenthetically.  I  might  say  that,  fice  of  Legal  Counsel  of  the  Department 
curred  in  by  Alaskan  editorial  comment,  along  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Ken-  of  Justice  thoroughly  reviewed  this  nom- 
although  a  couple  of  newspapers  dis-  tucky.  I  too  thought  some  of  the  pro-  ination  and  the  qualifications  of  Judge 
agree.  cedures  we  use  in  this  body  to  review  Haynsworth.  It  may  seem  strange  to  an- 
We  are  then  left  with  the  question  of  nominees  should  be  changed.  nounce  this,  and  it  may  be  immaterial 
whether  Judge  Haynsworth's  philosophy.  Coming  back  to  Secretary  Hickel's  to  some  people,  but  it  is  important  to  me 
in  and  of  itself,  should  disqualify  him  nomination  problems,  when  someone  because  back  in  the  days  when  we  were 
from  serving  in  this  position — if,  Mr.  voiced  a  question  about  him.  we  saw  to  both  fresh  out  of  law  school  Bill  Rehn- 
President — and  I  emphasize  this,  if — his  it  that  our  Governor  had  an  appointment  quist  was  the  law  clerk  to  Justice  Jack- 
philosophy  is,  in  fact,  what  his  opponents  with  that  Member  who  had  a  question,  son  of  the  U.S  Supreme  Court,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be.  and  visited  with  him  personally.  I  think  icnow  of  no  member  of  the  bar  who 
As  I  pointed  out  at  the  time  we  were  that  many  of  the  questions  that  were  values  the  traditions  of  our  Supreme 
involved  in  the  confirmation  of  the  nom-  originally  raised  were  dispelled  by  the  Court  more  than  Assistant  Attorney 
ination  of  Secretary  Hickel,  many  peo-  fact  that  Secretary  Hickel  visited,  even  General  Rehnquist.  He  is  a  man  of  ex- 
iMe  said  at  the  outset  that  our  Governor  with  those  who  spoke  against  him,  and  treme  brilliance,  and  knows  the  values 
did  not  possess  the  "right"  conservation  discussed  it  man  to  man.  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  what  it 
philosopny.  Those  of  us  who  knew  Wally  The  real  problem  in  this  matter  is  that  takes  to  make  one.  The  fact  that  Bill 
Hickel  and  knew  what  he  had  done  as  Judge  Haynsworth.  following  a  line  of  Rehnquist  personally  reviewed  this  nom- 
Governor  knew  we  had  a  man  who  had  tradition,  apparently,  that  a  sitting  judge  ination  before  it  was  sent  to  us  means  a 
a  philosophy,  as  far  as  conservation  was  is  not  subject  to  meet  with  Members  of  great  deal  to  me.  as  does  the  fact  that 
concerned,  that  was  balanced  and  one  the  Senate  on  a  personal  basis  in  order  to  his  §uperior.  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
that  we  could  live  with;  one  that  could  support  his  owm  nomination  to  a  higher  eral.  Richard  G.  Kleindienst,  who  was 
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my  classmate  in  law  school,  has  also  per- 
sonally endorsed  this  man. 

Moreover,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  point  out  that  it  means  a  great  deal 
to  me  to  know  tiat  Dwlght  David  Eisen- 
hower also  endorsed  Judge  Haynsworth. 
when  he  nominated  him  to  be  a  member 
of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  He  felt 
Judge  Haynsworth  had  the  qualifications 
to  serve  upon  the  second  highest  level  of 
the  courts  of  this  land,  and  this  body 
gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  that 
nomination. 

But,  lastly, -and  most  importantly,  I 
rely  upon  the  judgment  of  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  I  have  personally  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  President, 
and  I  was  present  when  the  President 
outlined  the  extent  to  which  he  had 
personally  reviewed  the  confirmation 
hearings  record.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
was  astounded  that  the  President,  with 
the  amount  of  work  he  has  to  lo  and  the 
problems  that  he  faces,  had  the  time  to 
become  so  intimately  aware  of  the  alle- 
gations made  and  had  taken  the  time 
personally  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  al- 
legations were  without  merit. 

I  may  not  agree  with  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  judicial  decisions — I  already 
know  that  I  do  not  agree  with  some  of 
the  decisions  he  has  rendered  in  the 
past — but  I  am  assured  in  my  own  mind 
that  he  has  the  qualifications  to  be  a  good 
Supreme  Court  Justice.  I  doubt  seri- 
ously that  he  will  agree  with  everything 
that  President  Nixon  or  his  administra- 
tion will  do — in  fact,  it  is  ver>-  clear  from 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Coui-t  that  the  present  Court,  including 
its  recently  confirmed  Chief  Justice, 
maintains  vigorously  its  right  to  be  free 
of  any  influence,  including  past  political 
allegiance  or  gratitude. 

For  these  reasons  I  join  witli  what  I 
hope  will  be  the  majority  of  this  body, 
in  its  vote  on  Friday  at  1  p.m.,  in  sup- 
porting the  nomination  of  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth.  and  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
from  South  Carolina  that  I  hope  his  per- 
formance as  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
will  do  as  much  credit  to  their  State  and 
our  Nation  as  I  believe  the  performance 
of  our  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  done 
and  will  do  for  my  State  and  our 
Nation.  

ORDER   FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 

FRIDAY   NOVEMBER  21.  TO  11  AM. 

MONDAY.  NOVEMBER  24.  1969 

Mr.    Mansfield.    Mr.    President,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 

Senate  completes  Its  business  tomorrow, 

it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 

on  Monday  morning  next^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SYMINGTON  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  morn- 
ing business  on  Monday,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
f*xcGcd  1  hour 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPREME  COURT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate,  In  executive  session,  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  who  have  ejtpressed  apprecia- 
tion particularly  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  the  hard 
work  that  they  have  done,  both  those 
who  happen  to  take  the  same  position 
that  I  expect  to  take  on  this  matter  and 
those  who  take  the  opposite  view.  The 
Senate  has  benefited  greatly  from  their 
labors,  and  the  decision  that  is  rendered 
will  be  much  better  because  of  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
particularly,  without  the  earnest,  hard 
work  of  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  Senate  could  not  begin 
to  do  its  job  properly. 

Mr.  President,  a  long  time  ago  the  late 
Senator  George  Norrls  said,  when  the 
question  of  confirming  an  associate  jus- 
tice was  before  the  Senate,  "We  ought 
to  know  how  he  approaches  these  great 
questions  of  human  liberty." 

Valid  then,  his  statement  applies  with 
even  greater  force  today.  Our  society  is 
struggling  to  realize  equal  justice  under 
law  for  all  our  citizens  at  a  time  when 
it  is  beset  by  Internal  strains  and  ten- 
sions and  when  millions  are  looking  to 
the  courts  for  vindication  of  rights  long 
denied. 

The  administration  has  increased  the 
need  for  confidence  in  the  Supreme 
Court  by  its  announced  policy  of  putting 
greater  reliance  on  enforcement  through 
the  courts  of  such  statutory  protections 
as  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
This  is  the  title  which  forbids  discrimi- 
nation in  federally  assisted  programs  of 
all  kinds,  including  education. 

It  has  been  argued  that  philosophic 
considerations  are  beyond  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Senate:  that  the  Senate 
should  confine  itself  to  examination  of 
the  character,  technical  qualifications, 
and  standards  of  conduct  of  the  nomi- 
nees selected  by  the  President  for  our 
highest  court.  But  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution provide  no  support  for  this 
view.  And  history  is  against  it. 

And  I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
very  wholesome  trend  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  its  responsibilities  vis-a-vis  the  Execu- 
tive is  against  it  also. 

The  first  rejection  of  a  nominee  for 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  this  case  for  Chief 
Justice,  occurred  in  1795.  In  the  19th 
century,  72  men  were  nominated  to  the 
Supreme  Court  bench  and  18,  a  full 
quarter  of  them,  were  not  confirmed. 

However  narrowly,  the  Senate  should 
regard  its  role  in  regard  to  appointments 
within  the  executive  branch,  I  suggest 
that  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  ju- 
diciary presents  very  different  consid- 
erations. Unlike  Cabinet  appointments, 
for  example,  involving  service  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  and  removal  at 
his  pleasure.  Federal  judicial  appoint- 
ees, once  appointed  and  confirmed,  can- 
not be  removed  except  by  the  long,  cum- 
bersome, and  in  most  cases  inappropri- 


ate process  of  trial  in  this  body  upon 
invpe&ciiment  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. In  other  words,  they  hold  their 
appointments,  in  effect,  for  life.  And  a 
Supreme  Coiirt  Justice  serves  on  the 
highest  level  of  the  third  independent 
branch  of  our  Govenunent. 

So  It  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  in 
exercising  our  responsibility  of  advising 
and  consenting,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Constitution,  to  nominations  for  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  we 
have  a  role  of  equal  responsibility, 
though  somewhat  different  in  character, 
to  that  of  the  President  himself;  and  I 
do  not  in  any  fashion  regard  our  con- 
sideration— practically  de  novo — of  these 
appointments  as  being  a  usurpation  of 
any  function  that  Is  not  rightfully  ours, 
and  our  duty  to  perform. 

"How  he  approaches  these  great  ques- 
tions of  human  liberty" — this,  for  me.  is 
the  essence  of  the  issue  in  the  pending 
nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth. 

The  word  "insensitivlty"  has  been  ap- 
plied by  many  to  Judge  Haynsworths 
linancial  transactions  while  sitting  as  a 
Federal  judge.  Others  have  rejected  it. 
But  to  me.  the  insensitivlty  he  has  shown 
in  his  holdings  and  opinions  on  matters 
involving  equal  protection  under  the 
14th  amendment  is  undeniable  and  in- 
controvertible. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York  has 
already  put  in  the  Record  an  analysis  of 
all  cases  involving  segregation  In  which 
Judpe  Haynsworth  wrote  an  opinion.  It 
.should  be  emphasized  that  all  these 
opinions  were  written  8  or  more  years 
after  the  landmark  case  of  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  in  1954.  That  is  from 
1962  on.  these  opinions,  all  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  said  in  his  own  words 
on  segregation  cases,  were  written.  I 
have  also  reviewed  the  analy.ses  prepared 
by  other  Members  and  discussed  at  some 
length  in  the  Record. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable,  I  be- 
lieve, that  Judge  Haynsworth  has  shown 
a  persistent  reluctance  to  accept,  and 
considerable  legal  ingenuity  to  avoid,  the 
Supreme  Coiut's  unanimous  holdings  in 
the  Brown  case  and  in  subsequent  deci- 
sions barring  discrimination  in  areas 
other  than  the  field  of  education.  More- 
over, in  those  few  cases  where  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  ruled  against  a  discrim- 
inatory practice,  no  other  choice  was 
possible.  I  suggest  that  no  other  choice 
was  possible  for  him  or  any  other  judge, 
that  the  precedents  were  controlling  and 
the  facts  and  circumstances  in  cases  ob- 
viously required  the  decision  in  which  he 
joined.  As  late  as  1968,  Judge  Hayns- 
worth was  continuing  to  voice  his  pref- 
erence for  "freedom  of  choice"  plans  In 
the  desegregation  of  schools,  even  while 
he  reluctantly  implemented  prior  deci- 
sions by  the  Supreme  Court.  Only  last 
year  he  was  still  Insisting  that  the  bur- 
den of  expensive  litigation  to  secure  con- 
stitutional rights  be  borne  by  those 
seeking  relief,  even  when  those  people 
had  been  upheld  in  their  contentions  by 
his  own  court. 

The  debate  on  this  floor  is  replete  witli 
discussion  of  the  dozen  or  so  cases  in- 
volving segregation  in  which  Judge 
Haynworth  wrote  an  opinion.  But  one  in 
particular  deserves  special  mention  be- 
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cause  it  is  so  revealing  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  approach  and  philosophy.  This  is 
the  case  involving  the  closing  of  public 
schools  in  Prince  Edward  County  In 
Virginia. 

This  case  began  in  1951  and  was  one  of 
four  resulting  in  the  historic  Brown  de- 
cision of  1954.  Prince  Edward  County 
was.  however,  determined  to  resist.  In 
1959.  with  the  abandonment  of  "massive 
resistance"  by  the  State  of  Virginia, 
Prince  Edward  Coimty  refused  to  levy 
any  school  taxes  and  the  public  schools 
did  not  reopen  that  fall.  Private  school- 
ing for  white  children  was  arranged,  but 
schooling   for  Negro  children  ceased. 

In  1961,  10  years  after  the  original 
complaint  was  filed  and  7  years  after  the 
Supreme  Court  had  spoken  in  the  Brown 
case,  the  district  court  forbade  the 
county  to  pay  tuition  grants  and  allow 
tax  credits  which  in  fact  went  wholly  for 
the  education  of  white  children  in  the 
private  schools.  Shortly  thereafter  the 
district  court  ruled  that  Prince  Edward 
schools  could  not  be  closed  while  public 
schools  were  open  in  all  other  counties. 
Local  officials  challenged  the  rulings  of 
the  district  court  and  the  schools  re- 
mained closed,  pending  a  decision  by  the 
fourth  circuit  court. 

The  circuit  court  decision  written  by 
Judge  Haynsworth  did  not  come  imtil 

1963,  9  years  after  the  Brown  case  and  11 
years  since  the  Prince  Edward  case  was 
filed.  The  court  overruled  the  district 
court  action  in  forbidding  grants  and  tax 
credits.  On  the  question  of  closing  the 
schools,  the  court  abstained  from  decid- 
ing and  ordered  the  district  court  to  ab- 
stain until  the  Virginia  State  courts  had 
acted  on  what  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
later  termed  "issues  that  imperatively 
call  for  decision  now."  The  Supreme 
Court  felt  so  strongly  that  it  expedited 
its  review  in  this  case. 

Reversing  the  circuit  court  decision  in 

1964.  the  Supreme  Court  noted  "this  is 
not  a  case  for  abstention"  and  went  on 
to  point  out: 

The  record  in  the  present  case  could  not 
be  clearer  that  Prince  Edward's  public 
schools  and  private  schools  operated  in  their 
place  with  state  and  county  assistance,  have 
one  reason  and  one  reason  only:  to  ensure 
through  measures  taken  by  the  county  and 
the  state  that  white  and  colored  children  in 
Prince  Edward  County  would  not.  under  any 
circumstances,  go  to  the  same  school.  (337 
US  229  (1964).) 

Thirteen  years  after  the  case  arose,  9 
years  after  Brown  and  after  5  years  of 
no  public  schooling.  Negro  children  of 
Prince  Edward  Coimty  finally  were  as- 
sured of  public  education  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Contrast  the  Supreme  Court's  sense  of 
urgency  with  the  attitude  expressed  by 
Judge  Haynsworth  in  his  opinion  for  the 
court  of  appeals: 

The  Impact  of  abandonment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  falls  more  heavily 
upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  rich.  Even 
with  the  assistance  of  tuition  grants,  pri- 
vate education  of  children  requires  exjjencU- 
tures  of  some  money  and  effort  by  their 
parents.  One  may  suggest  repetition  of  the 
often  repeated  statement  of  Anatole  Prance, 
"The  law,  in  its  majestic  equality,  forbids 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  to  sleep  under 
bridges,  to  beg  in  the  streets,  and  to  steal 
bread." 

cxv — aais— Part  m 


We  come  back  now  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  ruling : 

That  the  poor  are  more  likely  to  steal  bread 
than  the  rich  or  the  banker  more  likely  to 
embezzle  than  the  poor  man,  who  Is  not  en- 
trusted with  the  safekeeping  of  the  moneys 
of  others,  does  not  mean  that  the  laws  pro- 
scribing thefts  ajid  embezzlemerts  are  in 
conflict  with  the  equal  protection  provision 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Similarly, 
when  there  is  a  total  cessation  of  operation 
of  an  independent  school  system,  there  Is  no 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  though 
the  resort  of  the  poor  man  to  an  adequate 
substitute  may  be  more  difficult  and  :hough 
the  result  may  be  the  absence  of  Integrated 
classrooms  in  the  locality.  (322  F.  2d  336.) 

At  best  his  statement  indicates  a  de- 
gree of  insensitivlty  to  human  rights  un- 
fitting the  tribunal  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  look  as  the  ultimate  protector 
of  constitutional  guarantees. 

Sensitivity  and  dedication  to  the  .so- 
lution of  the  very  real  problems  that  con- 
front the  Nation  today  are  the  critical 
need.  What  might  have  been  reasonable 
or  tolerable  at  an  earlier  time  is  no 
longer  so. 

I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Judge  Haynsworth's  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  would  be  taken  by  great  numbers 
of  our  people  as  the  elevation  of  a  symbol 
of  resistance  to  the  historic  movement 
toward  equal  justice  for  everj'  American 
citizen.  This  appointment,  at  this  time, 
would  drive  more  deeply  Ihe  wedge  be- 
tween the  black  community  and  the 
other  minorities  on  the  one  hand  and,  on 
the  other,  the  rest  of  American  society. 
I  shall  vote  against  confirmation. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
beginning,  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  has  been  one 
of  the  loud  voices  in  the  Senate  speak- 
ing out  in  support  of  the  efforts  made  by 
the  judicial,  the  executive,  and  the  leg- 
islative branches  of  our  Government  to 
remove  the  vestiges  of  second-class  cit- 
izenship from  the  shoulders  of  minority 
groups. 

I  feel  that  his  analysis  of  the  judicial 
record  of  the  nominee  bears  more  weight, 
perhaps,  than  the  analysis  of  the  aver- 
age Senator. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  ques- 
tions and  discussions  by  Senators  rela- 
tive to  the  Presidential  prerogative.  I 
notice  with  some  interest  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  discussed  the  dis- 
tinction between  nominations  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  nominations  to  the 
executive  branch.  Is  it  fair  to  suggest 
that  one  could  honestly  and  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  President  of  the  United 
States — whether  he  be  Lyndon  John- 
son. John  Kermedy,  Richard  Nixon,  or 
some  future  President — should  be  given 
maximiun  leeway  in  choosing  his  own 
teammates,  so  to  speak,  to  help  run  his 
administration,  but  that  he  should  not  be 
given  this  leeway  in  choosing  a  judge 
who,  once  appointed,  is  indeed  a  part  of 
no  administration  but  rather  is  a  man 
appointed  for  life? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  the  Senator  has  em- 
phasized a  point  which  I  believe  is  im- 
portant here,  and  which  I  attempted  to 
make  in  my  own  remarks.  I  do  not  know- 


how  far  a  Senator  ought  to  go  in  deal- 
ing with  appointments  that  are,  in  effect, 
appointments  of  the  President's  own 
right-hand  men  in  the  executive  branch. 
Surely,  much  more  leeway  should  be  al- 
lowed the  President  to  make  his  own  mis- 
takes, in  a  sense,  especially  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  appointments  which  are  at 
his  pleasure,  he  can  eliminate  these  men 
at  will. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between 
that  situation,  as  I  attempted  to  point 
out  and  as  the  Senator  has  suggested, 
and  that  of  appointments  which  are  for 
life  and  which  are  to  the  third  and  inde- 
pendent branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States — the  judiciary. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  yield?  I 
would  like  to  expand  one  other  thought 
that  I  think  he  made  in  his  statement. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  sense  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  person  to  distinguish  between  de- 
grees of  judicial  philosophy.  As  I  recall — 
and  I  hope  I  quote  him  accurately — the 
Senator  from  New  York  discussed  a  type 
of  philosophical  bent  that  ran  through 
the  cases  that  might  indeed  turn  the 
clock  of  history  back. 

Is  it  fair  to  suggest  that  in  some  phil- 
osophical matters,  one  might  waive  his 
objections,  but  if  the  philosophical  dif- 
ference is  so  great,  and  the  nominee's 
philosophy  runs  counter  to  the  needs  of 
the  country,  then  one  should  say,  "Walt, 
I  am  not  going  to  go  that  far?" 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  quite  cor- 
rect. These  are  questions  which  cannot 
be  answered  absolutely  and  as  to  which 
no  absolute  rule  can  be  set  as  to  what 
the  Senate's  duty  is,  the  degree  to  which 
it  should  or  should  not  take  into  account 
considerations  of  the  sort  with  which  the 
Senator  has  been  dealing. 

As  the  Senator  knows — and  as  I  said 
explicitly  in  my  remarks — whatever 
might  be  tolerable  at  another  time  in 
regard  to  a  person  of  the  bent  of  mind 
of  Judge  Haynsworth.  to  me  it  is  so  un- 
fortunate at  the  present  time  and  in  the 
present  circumstances  that  I  am  impelled 
to  vote  against  confirmation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  very  much 
having  the  Senator's  thoughts. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  should  like  to  say  this 
to  those  who  make  a  plea  to  us.  "Do  not 
destroy  this  man."  This  is  not  destroying 
a  man.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  base 
my  judgment  and  decision  entirely  upon 
an  attitude  which  for  people  in  his  area 
and  his  territory,  his  time  of  life,  is 
an  honorable  position.  It  would  not  be  for 
me.  It  is  for  him:  and  in  the  circles 
in  which  he  has  moved  all  his  life,  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  this.  This  Involves 
no  blight  upon  him.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to 
me  disabling  so  far  as  appointment  at 
this  time  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  very  much 
that  the  Senator  is  taking  the  time  and 
trouble  to  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  his 
study.  It  was  prepared  with  a  great  deal 
of  expertise.  I  said  earlier,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  that  I  have  struggled  with 
the  matter  of  how  great  a  weight — if 
indeed  any — philosophy  should  bear  in 
otu-  determination.  I  think  the  Senator 
makes  a  distinction  between  different 
weights,  different  burdens  of  responsi- 
bility, as  the  Senator  from  New  York  did. 
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The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  been  more 
concerned  about  another  aspect,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  knows.  I  sup- 
pose because  of  this  I  might  be  subject  to 
a  greater  degree  to  the  criticism  of  de- 
stroying an  individual. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  certainly  did  not  intimate 
that  the  Senator  suggests  this.  But  I 
think  there  are  others  In  this  august 
body  who  have,  and  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  personal  impact  that  my  opinions 
and  my  statements  and  my  feelings  have 
had  or  may  have  on  the  nominee.  For 
this  reason,  only  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance have  I  become  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular type  of  examination. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  this  vote,  it  will  not  destroy 
this  man  personally.  I  do  not  believe  in 
destroying  any  man  personally.  But  if 
we  feel  there  is  substance  to  the  con- 
stitutional authority  to  advise  and  con- 
sent, we  have  to  do  what  we  think  is 
right.  As  the  young  people  say  today, 
over  and  over  again,  we  have  to  tell  it 
as  it  is.  .When  one  gets  involved  in  this 
type  of  -controversy,  he,  himself,  by 
bringing  accusations  toward  others,  is 
the  brunt  of  accusations  from  others. 
This  is  not  pleasant.  But,  in  the  final 
analysis,  I  think  the  issue  to  be  deter- 
mined here  is  not  the  personal  future  of 
the  nominee,  not  the  personal  future  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana,  nor, 
indeed,  the  personal  future  or  prestige 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Wc  have  the  sober  responsibility  of  see- 
ing that  whoever  is  nominated  and  con- 
firmed as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  meets  the  standards  which 
the  people  of  this  country  have  every 
right  to  demand. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  taking  the  time  to  let  us 
have  his  thoughts  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  has  been  most 
generous.  No  one,  it  seems  to  me,  could 
have  stated  with  greater  sensitivity  the 
feelings  we  all  have  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

Perhaps  the  fault  is  in  the  machinery 
set  up  by  the  Constitution,  by  which  the 
President  sends  to  the  Senate  a  nomina- 
tion and  asks  our  advice  and  consent.  In 
effect,  we  are  then  passing  judgment  on 
the  President,  as  well  as  upon  the  nomi- 
nee, and  that  is  a  troublesome  factor. 
But,  as  I  emphasized  in  my  remarks  in 
chief,  I  regard  this  responsibility,  in 
effect,  as  de  novo  when  it  comes  to  ap- 
pointments at  least  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  in  this  case  and  in  all  cases 
I  exercise  this  responsibility  with  due 
appreciation  of  £iU  the  factors  that  ought 
to  be  considered,  including  human  fac- 
tors. Nevertheless,  it  is  a  responsibility 
that  I  cannot  duck,  and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  stated  with  sensi- 
tivity and  delicacy  and  propriety  exactly 
the  same  position  that  I  feel  I  am  in. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  interested  in  some  of 
the  questions  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana asked  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, under  the  theory  that  a  President  is 
entitled  to  his  team,  as  he  put  it — those 


people  he  wants.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  in  a  way,  cor- 
rected this  theory:  because,  in  essence, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  not 
agree  that,  under  the  treatise  he  just 
read.  Judge  Haynsworth  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  him  if  it  were  just  a  4-year 
appointment  would  he? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  think  I  have  to 
pass — and  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the 
judge  to  ask  me  to  pass — on  him  for 
.some  hypothetical  appointment.  I  do  not 
believe  I  will  do  that.  The  Senator  under- 
stands fully  how  I  feel  about  the  judge 
in  regard  to  the  nomination  that  has 
been  presented  to  the  Senate  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  COOK.  That  is  perfectly  all  right. 

The  point  I  am  ti-ying  to  make,  both 
in  the  question  that  was  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  answer 
that  was  given  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  is  that,  somehow, 
or  other,  those  who  are  wanted  by  the 
President  as  a  part  of  his  team  are  ac- 
ceptable, without  analogy  or  without  in- 
depth  research,  and  yet.  let  us  take,  for 
instance,  a  position  as  sensitive  as  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Would  the  Senator 
say  this  would  be  subject  to  a  great  deal 
of  analogy  by  the  Senate,  who  was  ap- 
proved without  a  record  vote,  to  approve 
the  Secretary  of  State  who,  conceivably, 
could  foul  up  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
Nation? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  the  Senator  knows 
how  I  feel  about  that.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  I 
think  we  have  a  very  high  responsibility 
to  examine  qualifications  in  depth  in 
matters  of  appointment  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  COOK.  Does  the  Senator  feel  this 
should  be  as  deep  an  analysis  of  all 
Members  who  have  a  responsible  position 
in  Government,  regardless  of  whether  it 
is  for  the  Supreme  Court,  or  any  partic- 
ular department  of  Government? 

Mr.  CASE.  Maybe  I  can  bridge  what- 
ever difference  there  may  seem  to  be 
among  the  three  of  us  by  saying  the 
whole  thing  depends  on  many  factors: 
The  general  importance  and  nature  of 
the  job — those  factors  relating  to  the  job 
applying  at  all  times,  in  all  places.  But 
even  more  important,  and  this  is  the 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize,  are  the  time 
and  circumstances  in  which  we  are  asked 
to  consider  the  appointment  for  that  par- 
ticular job,  specifically  the  Department 
of  State.  If  it  were  at  a  time  when  the 
world  was  peaceful  and  we,  for  instance, 
were  secure  behind  our  oceans,  particu- 
larly protected  by  the  British  Navy,  and 
it  did  not  matter  very  much  what  our 
relations  were  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
then,  it  would  be  not  as  important  as 
now  when  we  have  a  position  of  world 
leadership  thrust  upon  us. 

I  think  it  is  much  more  important  now 
that  we  have  a  first-class  man  as  Post- 
master General,  than  when  the  Depart- 
ment was  running  smoothly,  in  order  to 
get  mail  to  my  State  rapidly  instead  of 
taking  3  or  4  days. 

It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances obtaining  at  the  time,  the 
importance  at  the  time,  and  the  signifi- 
cance at  the  time  of  the  appointment. 

Mr.   BAYH.    Mr.    President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  BAYH.  I  wish  to  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Kentucky  that  if. 
indeed,  the  message  he  is  conveying,  and 
I  think  he  is — I  do  not  want  to  put  words 
in  his  mouth — is  that  there  .should  not 
be  unlimited  carte  blanche  power  for  the 
President  to  nominate  whoever  he  wants 
to  his  administrative  team,  I  concur.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  is  most  .significant.  I  un- 
dertook a  most  distasteful  matter  that 
I  was  involved  in  before  this  body  prior 
to  this  matter.  There  was  one  case  when 
I  undertook  to  try  to  suggest  to  the  for- 
mer President  that  a  man  he  was  ap- 
pointing to  our  foreign  aid  program,  be- 
cau.se  of  the  misadministration  of  the 
program  under  his  leader.ship  in  South- 
east Asia,  did  not  recommend  the  man 
for  appointment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  even  in  an  admin- 
istrative capacity  the  President  has  un- 
limited authority,  but  I  think  what  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  rather  spe- 
cifically dealt  with,  and  accurately  dealt 
with.  IS  that  you  have  a  whole  new  ball 
game  when  they  talk  about  putting  a 
person  on  that  Court  for  life  without  be- 
ing subject  to  removal  except  for  im- 
peachment, and  particularly  in  these 
times. 

I  do  not  want  to  put  words  in  my 
friends  mouth.  If  that  is  what  he  is  driv- 
ing at.  I  concur. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
Senator  putting  words  in  my  mouth  so 
long  as  they  are  carried  in  the  Record  as 
his  words.  However,  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  President  has  an  entire 
Cabinet.  They  are  extremely  powerful 
positions  in  this  country.  No  one  asked 
for  a  rollcall  vote  in  relation  to  those 
gentlemen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  saw 
to  it  by  voice  vote  at  the  time  the  Presi- 
dent was  sworn  in,  so  all  of  them  could 
be  in  office. 

I  am  not  saying  Senators  should  act 
here  without  speed.  I  think  we  should  get 
ourselves  down  to  the  point.  This  repre- 
sents an  occasion,  as  there  have  been 
occasions  in  the  past  historj',  where  the 
distinction  of  ideological  and  philosophi- 
cal wrath,  so  to  speak,  has  ijeen  rained 
down  on  the  nominee  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  much  more  than  has  been  true 
with  offices  such  as  the  Secretary'  of 
State. 

I  wish  to  read  something  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  and  ask  him  to  com- 
ment on  it  in  regard  to  his  speech. 

The  author  of  the  original  HEW  school 
desegregation  guidelines.  Prof.  G.  W. 
Foster,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Law  School,  a  man  who  has  long  been 
active  in  solving  the  problems  of  school 
desegregation,  a  man  who  has  followed 
closely  the  work  of  the  Federal  courts  in 
the  South,  has  said  this  about  Judge 
Haynsworth : 

It  is  both  wrong  and  unfair  to  charge  that 
lie  (Judge  Haynswortli)  Is  a  racial  segrega- 
tionist or  that  his  Judicial  record  shows  him 
to  be  out  of  step  with  the  Warren  Court  on 
racial  matters  .  .  .  His  decisions.  Including 
those  In  the  racial  area,  have  been  consistent 
with  those  of  other  sensitive  and  thoughtful 
Judges  who  faced  the  same  problems  at  the 
same  time.  I  have  thought  of  his  work,  not 
as  that  of  a  segregationist-inclined  Judge, 
but  as  that  of  an  intelligent,  open-minded 
man  with  a  practical  knack  for  seeking  work- 
able answers  to  hard  questions.  ...  In  my 
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Judgment  he  ranlts  along  with  the  best  of  the 
open-minded,  pragmatic  Judges  in  the  fed- 
eral system,  neither  dogmatic  nor  doctrinaire. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  CASE.  Of  course,  no.  I  do  not.  My 
disagreement  with  his  characterization 
is  quite  complete. 

I  want  to  say  again  that,  listening  to 
that  quotation  in  its  entirety.  I  get  the 
impression  that  what  the  scholar  was 
talking  about  was  a  whole  range  of  cases 
in  which  the  judge  took  part,  segregation 
cases.  I  have  dealt  only,  and  my  review 
dealt  only,  with  the  cases  in  which  the 
judge  expre.s.sed  himself  in  written  opin- 
ions. As  to  that,  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
no  disagreement  possible  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  senior  Senator  from  New- 
York  that  the  judge  has  a  philosophy 
which  is  inappropriate  to  an  appointee 
to  the  Supreme  Court  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  have  one  more  question 
if  the  Senator  does  not  mind.  Under  that 
theory,  and  only  on  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  a.sk  the  Senator  if  in  his  mind 
this  would  also  rule  out.  on  that  ideo- 
logical basis,  liis  consideration  of  those 
judges  on  the  circuit  court  who  con- 
curred with  Judge  Haynsworth  or  with 
whom  Judge  Haynsworth  concurred  in 
that  series  of  cases  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  quoted  in  regard  to  the 
philosophical  and  ideological  approach 
of  Judge  Haynsworth  in  regard  to  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  think  I  would  draw 
this  matter  too  finely,  but  I  do  want  to 
point  out  that  one  cannot  put  too  much 
stock  in  the  fact  that  a  member  of  the 
court  concurred  in  the  decision  of  the 
court  in  which  he  did  not  write  the 
opinion.  He  may  have  done  this  for  many 
reasons.  I  am  talking  about,  considering, 
and  basing  my  chief  reliance  on  the 
judge's  own  words  in  cases  where  he 
wrote  the  opinion  in  most  cases  for  the 
court,  and,  in  some  cases,  as  dissenting 
opinions.  I  do  not  think  I  can  go  along, 
therefore,  with  the  Senator  in  his  sug- 
ge.stion  that  my  \iew  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth necessarily  would  be  the  same  for 
all  people  who  may  have  arrived  at  the 
same  conclu-sion:  that  is  to  say.  who  may 
have  voted  the  same  way  Judge  Hayns- 
worth voted  without  expressing  their 
own  views  in  cases. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the 
Senator  say  that.  I  got  the  feeling  in  his 
last  few  remarks  that  he  was  kind  of  ex- 
cluding it.  As  I  read  an  editorial  from 
the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  the  other 
day,  it  said  that  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
the  right  man  but  in  the  wrong  century. 
The  indication  in  the  editorial  was  that, 
really  and  truly,  no  one  from  the  paro- 
chial, sedate  South  was  entitled  in  this 
modem  age  to  be  considered  for  appoint- 
ment on  the  Court. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  gave  the  explanation  he  did. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  most  gen- 
erous in  allowing  me  to  have  the  right 
attitude.  I  do  have  it.  I  am  glad  that  he 
gave  me  the  opportimity  to  make  the 
distinction. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me  for 
one  or  two  questions? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Several  things  have  just 
occurred  in  the  previous  colloquy  that 


have  bothered  me.  One  of  them  is  the 
apparent  approval  of  the  complete  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits>  in  his  remarks  last  week, 
who  pointed  out  that  he  thought  the 
only  reliable  criteria  of  the  judge's  record 
in  any  given  area — and  I  do  not  concede, 
in  asking  this  question,  that  the  philo- 
sophical point  of  view  has  anything  to 
do  with  this  whole  question — were  the 
opinions  of  the  judge  significant,  and  not 
the  whole  range  of  cases  upon  which 
he  is  acting? 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  am 
sure,  does  not  believe  that,  does  he? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  mean  that  any- 
thing is  exclusively  important  and  that 
the  way  a  judge  has  decided  cases  has 
no  importance;  but  I  think,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  pointed  out. 
and  as  I  just  did  earlier  in  my  discus- 
sion with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
'Mr.  Cook  I,  that  there  are  many  rea- 
sons why  a  judge  may  vote  mostly  with 
the  majority  and  sometimes  with  the 
minority  on  the  court,  and  when  he  does 
not  write  an  opinion,  we  cannot  say  why 
he  necessarily  voted  in  conformity  with 
the  majority  or  the  minority,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  would  have 
to  admit,  whether  he  wrote  the  opinion 
or  not,  whether  he  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority or  whether  with  the  minority,  that 
in  voting,  the  judge  does  reflect  the  po- 
sition of  the  majority  opinion  or  against 
it — one  of  the  two:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CASE.  It  is  difficult  to  generalize 
about  that.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  really  know 
what  other  conclusion  we  can  come 
to 

Mr.  CASE.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  a  judge  will  vote  a  certain  way  In 
a  case.  He  may  feel,  regardless  of  how 
his  own  views  may  be  on  it.  that  he  is 
bound  by  the  decisions  in  his  circuit,  in 
the  case  of  the  court  of  appeals,  or  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  may 
have  other  grounds  for  voting  as  he  does 
in  a  particular  case,  and  if  he  does  not 
express  them,  then  we  are  entitled,  in- 
deed to  draw  what  conclusions  we  wish, 
or  feel  that  we  can.  or  should,  from  the 
facts  of  his  vote.  But,  to  me,  it  is  not 
nearly  so  persuasive  as  the  judge's  own 
words  and  opinions  as  expressed  in  the 
opinions  which  he  himself  wrote.  That 
is  the  whole  point  of  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  say  the  Senator 
probably  has  a  deeper  reaction  to  his 
philosophy,  but,  on  the  other  hand.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  is  not  so  naive  as  to 
believe  that,  when  a  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals, for  example,  meets,  the  opinion 
which  the  judge  to  whom  that  case  was 
assigned  writes  it,  it  is  not  modified,  and 
sometimes  in  material  respects,  by  one 
or  more  of  the  judges  sitting  on  that 
court  of  appeals. 

Mr.  CASE.  In  different  circuits,  I  think 
different  practices  apply:  but,  generaUy, 
certainly  there  is  discussion  of  the  deci- 
sion, and  probably  of  the  general  nature 
of  the  opinion,  although  I  think  the  chief 
judge  is  the  only  one  who  really  looks 
over  the  opinion  before  it  goes  out. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  One  other  thing,  if  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  allow,  because 
this  is  a  very  important  point.  In  a  col- 


loquy with  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  he 
indicated  he  thought  the  Supreme  Court 
was  in  a  different  category.  The  Senator 
and  I  both  have  been  here  awhile,  and 
I  am  sure  he  remembers  a  particular  time 
when  a  man  was  nominated  for  a  certain 
very  high  and  technical  office,  for  which 
it  was  obvious  he  was  completely  un- 
qualified from  both  a  technical  and  a 
professional  standpoint.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  remembers  about  whom  I  am 
talking. 

Mr.  CASE.  WUI  the  Senator  whisper 
the  name  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  call  the  Senators  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution, 
in  article  n,  makes  absolutely  no  distinc- 
tion in  the  advise  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  as  between  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers 
of  the  United  States  whose  appointments 
are  not  herein  otherwise  pro\ided  for. 
and  which  shall  be  established  by  law. 
I  have  read  from  article  n  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Therefore.  I  think  we  have  a 
very  dangerous  situation  here. 

I  agree  that  this  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important  votes.  From  the  protocol 
standpoint,  this  body  is  probably  the  most 
important  one  in  the  United  States.  But 
I  think  we  are  going  down  the  wrong 
road  if  we  tn.^  to  apply  one  standard  of 
advise  and  consent  for  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber, another  one  for  an  ambassador,  an- 
other one  for  a  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
another  one  for  a  circuit  court  judge, 
and  another  one  for  a  district  court 
judge.  True,  we  all  agree  it  is  Important. 
The  fact  is  that  the  differentiation  which 
I  understood  the  Senator  to  make  does 
not  apply,  depending  on  the  importance 
of  the  position.  There  is  no  justification 
for  it  in  the  Constitution  and,  thus,  no 
authority  for  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  very  happy  to  have 
the  Senator's  views.  Many  things  have 
happened  in  the  long  years  since  he  and 
I  came  to  this  body  on  the  same  day. 

Now  that  the  Senator  ha.s  whispered 
to  me,  I  understand  the  particular  case 
he  was  talking  about.  We  just  disagree' 
about  this. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  was  hoping  my  friend 
would  .'^ee  the  light,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  so  generous. 
He  is  always  willing  to  instruct  me  and 
is  generous  in  sharing  with  me  his  in- 
sight in  these  matters.  I  sit  at  his  feet 
most  of  the  time,  except  when  he  is 
wrong.  He  is  wrong  this  time.  What  can 
one  say?  I  respect  him  in  his  right  to  be 
wrong.  I  will  defend  him  as  long  as  I  have 
breath  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  hope  to  spend  many 
years  with  the  Senator  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  know  I  will  hear  him  say  some  day 
that  a  man's  philosophy  should  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  considering 
his  nomination. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  think  that  day  will 
ever  come. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
gratified  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  « Mr.  Case  »  saw  fit  to  take  his  posi- 
tion on  the  nomination  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth upon  the  issue  of  what  the  judge 
would  bring  to  the  Court.  I  think  this 
is  a  key  question.  I  deeply  believe  that 
it  has  been  rather  under-  than  over-dis- 
cussed in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
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I  have  caused  the  cases  to  be  analyzed 
again  In  the  light  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  and  he  and  I  have  introduced 
into  the  Record  our  concepts  of  these 
cases.  But  I  believe  that  a  very  impor- 
tant consideration  which  Senators  must 
evaluate  in  these  last  hours  before  the 
vote  is  taken  is  whether  they  have  a  right 
to  determine  their  votes  on  the  basis  of 
what  Judge  Haynsworth  would  represent 
to  this  Court.  I  think  they  do.  I  think 
that  that  is  the  long  and  constant  his- 
tory in  respect  of  the  Court  and  the  way 
in  which  the  Senate  has  passed  on  it. 
Often,  that  has  been  unexpressed,  but 
often,  that  has  been  expressed  as  well. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that,  inter- 
estingly, those  who  have  expressed  it — 
that  is.  as  a  proper  guideline  for  the 
Senate — are  today  generally  found  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  support  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  asked,  in 
fixing  and  zeroing  in  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  breaches  of  ethics  or  other  stand- 
ards of  propriety  by  Judge  Haynsworth. 
to  take  trte' ground  which  I  think  Is  very 
difficult  \oT  Senators,  and  where  the 
questions  of  fact  become  very  sharply  in 
issue.  But  that  assumes — and  I  think 
there  has  been  an  unwitting  but  none- 
thele.ss  a  very  real  effort  to  channel  us 
into  that  course— that  we  only  have  the 
right  to  ask  of  the  President  what  is 
equivalent  in  military  parlance  to  name, 
rank,  and  serial  number.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  criterion  of  judg- 
ment to  which  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  limited.  I  believe  that  if  I  am 
asked  to  vote  to  oanfirm  the  nomination 
of  a  Justice.  I  have  a  right  to  determine 
in  my  own  con.science  what  that  Judge 
is  Roing  to  represent  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  I  have  a 
risht  to  cast  my  vote  that  way. 

I  wish  to  draw  very  sliarply  again  the 
distinction  between  a  Cabinet  officer,  who 
goes  in  and  out  with  the  President,  who 
is  subject  to  the  legislative  oversight  of 
Congress,  and  over  whom  we  have  all 
kinds  of  controls,  including  appropria- 
tions and  authorizing  legislation,  and  a 
Justice  appointed  to  the  Court  for  life, 
where  his  philosophy  can  influence  the 
world  in  which  my  children  and  their 
children  after  them  can  live,  and  I  can  do 
nothing  about  it  except  this  one  time.  In 
my  judgment,  that  demands  that  I  ap- 
prai.se  not  only  that  Judge's  honestv  and 
ethics  and  the  fact  that  he  h:5lds  a 
lawyer's  certificate  but  also  what  he  will 
do  when  he  gets  on  the  Court. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction — and  this  is 
a  tribute  to.  not  a  denigration  of.  Judge 
Haynsworth's  sincerity — that  he  deeply 
and  sincerely  feels,  especially  in  the  key 
and  extremely  sensitive  issue  of  civil 
rights,  that  we  were  right  before  1954  and 
that  we  are  wrong  now. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that.  I  think  we 
were  wrong  before  1954  and  that  we  are 
right  now. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  any  right 
to  vote  to  put  a  man  on  the  bench  who 
will  seek  to  bring  the  Court  back— that 
will  be  his  duty,  and  he  will  work  there 
to  persuade  others — to  a  time  which  I 
think  has  lieen  completely  passed  by  in 
history  and  to  a  social  order  which  is 
archaic  and  cannot  persist — the  so-called 


separate  but  equal  social  order  which  for 
so  long,  in  my  judgment,  held  back  a 
critically  Important  area  of  our  country. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  an  issue  which 
has  not  been  discussed  too  much  here, 
but  I  feel  very  strongly  about  It.  I  think 
it  is  borne  out  as  we  look  at  the  opinions 
of  Judge  Haynsworth — and  that  is  the 
only  basis  on  which  we  can  judge  him — 
what  he  said  in  explaining  his  own  con- 
cept of  the  law  and  his  own  philosophy. 
As  we  look  at  these  opinions  of  Judge 
Haynsworth,  we  see  how  he  lagged  be- 
liind  the  times  by  years — not  months,  not 
days,  but  years. 

He  was  dissenting  in  cases  in  1962  like 
the  Dillard  case,  308  F.  2d  920  i4th  Cir. 
1982),  cert,  denied,  374  U.S.  827  (1963), 
for  example,  which  I  analyzed  before, 
many  arguments  in  dissent  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  heard,  rejected, 
and  already  passed  by  in  terms  of  history 
in  1954.  But  there  was  Judge  Haynsworth. 
still  clinging  to  these  archaic  and  com- 
pletely outworn  concepts. 

He  dissented  in  the  Bell  case  In  1963, 
321  F.  2d  494  (4th  Cir.  1963*.  9  years 
after  the  Supreme  Court  had  already  out- 
lawed segregation. 

He  dissented  in  the  Cone  Hospital  case 
in  1963.  323  P.  2d  959  (4th  Cir.  1963  > , 
cert,  denied,  376  U.S.  938  (1964  >.  which 
was  at  the  very  minimum  2  years  after 
the  Supreme  Court  had  gone  the  other 
wav  in  Burton  v.  Wilmington  Parking 
Authority.  365  U.S.  715   (1961). 

He  decided  the  Griffin  case  in  1963.  322 
F.  2d  332  (4th  Cir.  1963  >.  fully  9  years 
after  segregation  had  already  been  out- 
lawed in  respect  of  public  schools  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Griffin  reversed  him  unanimously.  377 
U.S.  218  '  1964 1 .  He  decided  the  Pettaway 
case,  332  F.  2d  457  (4th  Cir.  1964  >  in  1964. 
10  years  after  the  original  Brown  deci- 
sion. 

He  decided  a  whole  series  of  cases — 
Bradley.  Gilliam,  Nesbit  and  Bowditch. 
345  F.  2d  310,  32b,  329.  333  (4th  Cir. 
1965'  in  1965—11  years  after  the  1954 
decision."^ — and  wa.s  again  reveired  by  tlie 
Supreme  Court.  377  U.S.  218  (1964). 

Even  in  1968.  14  years  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  he  dissented  again 
from  a  desegregation  order  in  the  Brewer 
ca.se,  397  F.  2d  37   (4th  Cir.   1968). 

Mr.  President,  I  beg  Senators  to  think 
of  this  very  seriously.  I  think  this  has 
been  a  very  much  underestimated  argu- 
ment in  respect  of  this  whole  situation.  I 
am  the  first  to  agree  that  I  should  not 
vote  against  a  judge  merely  because  he 
iz  conservative  in  his  views  on  social 
questions  or  on  the  timing  with  respect 
to  which  people  should  be  required  to 
conform  to  the  constitutional  law  as 
found  by  the  Supreme  court.  We  may 
differ.  I  differed,  for  example,  with  Judge 
Burger  in  many  decisions  in  respect  of 
civil  liberties  and  other  propositions 
which  he  decided  as  a  circuit  court 
judge. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  should  like  to  complete 
my  remarks. 

That  did  not  mean  that  I  voted  against 
the  judge.  I  voted  for  him.  But  I  do  dis- 
tinguish the  "conservative"  or  "liberal" 
cast  of  a  judge,  on  the  one  hand,  from  a 


judge  who  persists  in  error — E>erslsts, 
after  years  and  years  and  years,  in  the 
view  that  the  old  was  right  and  the  new 
is  wrong,  particularly  on  this  critical  civil 
rights  question.  I  do  not  feel  that  within 
my  conscience  I  can,  by  my  vote,  send 
to  the  Court  that  judge,  with  that  kind 
of  philosophy.  He  is  sincere — I  do  not 
denigrate  or  in  any  way  deprecate  the 
judge — but  precisely  because  his  philos- 
ophy is  sincere,  and  I  believe  it  is,  I  have 
to  vote  "no"  on  his  confirmation. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  my  colleague  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  yielding  me 
just  a  brief  moment. 

I  have  listened  to  a  portion  of  his  verj' 
thoughtful  revelations  of  his  own  phll- 
osopiiy  and  his  own  reasoning  processes 
in  regard  to  arriving  at  his  own  conclu- 
sion in  the  case  of  this  particular  nom- 
ination. 

I  could  not  pretend  to  match  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  some  of  the 
other  delicate  principles  involved  that 
my  colleagues  in  this  body  have  gener- 
ously .shared  with  the  rest  of  us  who  are 
not  lawyers.  There  are  not  many  of  us 
who  are  not  of  the  legal  profession,  one 
way  or  another.  However,  that  does  not 
release  us  from  responsibility  of  tiying 
to  arrive  at  the  best  and  balanced  judg- 
ment we  can  by  all  our  lights,  whatever 
those  may  be. 

I  have  read  with  deep  interest  the  com- 
mittee report  and  the  individual  views 
with  respect  to  the  judge.  Allowing  for 
all,  as  I  understand  it.  I  would  be  moved 
to  say,  as  others  have  already  noted,  that 
at  almost  anj'  other  time  Judge  Hayns- 
worth would  be  approved  almost  rou- 
tinely; that  what  really  catches  us  in 
our  present  mind  is  this  particular  time, 
right  now. 

And  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  argument  of  those  who  ask 
what  will  happen  to  Judge  Haynsworth 
if  there  is  an  adverse  vote  by  this  body. 
I  think  we  have  to  go  very  slow  in  mak- 
ing a  judgment  that  might  have  a  seri- 
ous and  adver.se  effect  on  a  man's  'n- 
tegrlty  or  personality,  on  his  professional 
career,  or  the  bench  on  which  he  now 
sits. 

Yet.  as  this  Senator  sees  his  respon- 
sibility in  connection  with  the  vote  on 
the  confirmation  of  Judge  Clement 
Haynsworth,  he  must  decide  more  than 
just  the  fitness  of  the  man  for  the  job. 
If  that  were  the  only  question  involved, 
the  decision  would  be  easier,  for  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  acquitted  himself  well 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
record  supports  the  conclusion  that  he 
Is  what  we  call  an  honorable  man. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  times.  Judge 
Haynsworth's  name  probably  would  not 
have  become  controversial.  Through 
most  of  our  history,  a  Judge  Haynsworth 
likely  would  have  been  approved  without 
incident. 

But  what  about  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  these  times — in  fact,  this  mom- 
ent in  time.  Are  we  to  verify  only  the 
fitness  of  the  man,  or  is  our  responsi- 
bility also  to  assess  the  consequences  of 
an  appointment — any  appointment — on 
the  future  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  to 
measure  our  Judgment  in  the  context  of 
our  times?  The  responsibility  of  a  Sen- 
ator in  resolving  that  Issue  becomes  the 
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heart  of  my  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
judge. 

We  cannot  shrug  off  the  times,  nor 
the  events  which  have  preceded  this 
day.  Judge  Haynsworth,  as  I  see  it,  has 
already  become  their  victim.  Had  there 
been  no  Fortas  affair,  with  all  its  at- 
tendant publicity  and  even  breast  beat- 
ing, a  man  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  at- 
tainments, with  experience  as  an  ap- 
peals judge,  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  confirmed.  But,  Mr.  President, 
there  was  a  Fortas  affair.  There  has  been 
much  breast  beating.  There  has  been  a 
demand  that  our  Presidents  abandon  all 
former  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
judges — especially  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court — and  submit  to  the  Senate 
Eis  nominees  only  those  found  to  have 
the  highest  level  of  personal  and  pro- 
fessional integrity. 

The  issue,  therefore,  becomes  so  much 
bigger  than  the  man  being  considered 
for  the  post  or  the  consequences  of  ad- 
verse Senate  action  In  regard  to  an 
honorable  judge.  The  Issue  becomes, 
rather,  that  of  restoring  the  prestige 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  its  constitutional  position  of 
balance  in  our  separation  of  powers  sys- 
tem. 

It  is  understandable  to  most  of  us  that 
a  President  of  the  United  States  has  to 
weigh  whatever  decision  he  makes  in 
terms  of  political  realities,  in  terms  of 
loyalties,  and  in  terms  of  the  personal 
integrity  of  the  nominee.  But  even  more 
than  these  criteria,  there  ought  to  be 
the  President's  concern  about  our  con- 
stitutional functions  and — In  this  in- 
stance— the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  shadows  already  cast  over  the 
Court  by  recent  events  have  caused  It 
to  slip  in  public  esteem,  and  thus  its 
function  is  threatened  with  erosion. 

It  is  imperative,  in  my  judgment,  that 
one  consideration  emerge  above  all 
others  in  the  decision  that  we  reach  here 
today;  and  timt  is  that  the  President 
and  this  body  do  everything  In  their 
power  to  measure  the  'uture  role  of  the 
Court  ahead  of  the  Immediate  exigen- 
cies of  a  Court  appointment.  In  my  view 
the  primary  responsibility  In  meeting 
this  one  issue  is  the  President's.  The 
prestigious  role  of  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  should  take  precedence  over  the 
more  personsil  or  political  factors.  I  re- 
spect, however,  the  decision  of  a  Pres- 
ident who  arrives  at  an  opposite  posi- 
tion. 

It  had  been  my  hope  all  along,  there- 
fore, that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  arrange  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  name  of  his  nominee  and 
then  submit  a  new  name — a  new  can- 
didate. Since  through  his  best  judg- 
ments he  could  not  do  this,  it  becomes 
the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  take  the  appropriate 
action. 

It  is  for  this  reason  only — namely, 
restoring  the  Court  to  Its  proper  place 
among  our  historic  Institutions — that  I 
intend  to  vote  'no"  on  the  question  of 
confirmation  of  Judge  Haynsworth. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yleldlne. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  helpful  intercession. 
I  shall  conclude  momentarily. 


Mr.  President,  as  bearing  upon  the 
point  which  has  decided  me  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  very 
interesting  bit  of  testimony  which  ap- 
peared in  the  hearings  on  the  nom- 
ination. I  juxtapose  the  testimony  of 
assistant  professor  of  politics  and  public 
affairs  at  Princeton  University,  Gary  Or- 
fleld,  with  the  testimony  referred  to  in 
a  very  eloquent  speech  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs), 
given  by  Professor  Poster  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  Law  School. 

Professor  Orfleld  concludes  his  analy- 
sis of  Judge  Haynsworth's  decisions  in 
the  cases  in  the  following  way,  which  I 
find  to  be  very  supportive  of  my  position : 

A  variety  of  new  and  difficult  civil  rights 
issues  will  continue  vo  come  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Court's  essential  role  is  to 
decide  new  issues  not  yet  clear  In  the  law 
and  to  resolve  disputes  that  have  divided  the 
lower  courts.  As  new  devices  to  subvert  school 
desegregation  and  prevent  implementation  of 
other  civil  rights  laws  are  Invented,  the  Su- 
preme Court  win  be  called  on  for  critically 
important  decisions. 

There  Is  exceedingly  little  In  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's record  to  produce  confidence  in  the 
minds  of  civil  rights  litigants.  At  a  time  when 
issues  basic  to  the  future  of  American  so- 
ciety will  come  before  the  Court.  I  believe 
the  Senate  will  fall  in  Its  duty  If  it  confirms 
a  Judge  who  has  been  so  tardy  in  protecting 
children  asking  for  an  elemental  constitu- 
tional right. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  word 
"tardy"  Is  the  key  word  In  the  conclusion 
of  the  professor,  who  analyzed  the  cases. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  testimony  of 
Professor  Orfleld. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  or  Gary  Ortield,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor OF  Politics  and  Public  Affairs, 
Princeton  University 

Mr.  Orfield.  My  name  is  Gary  Orfleld.  I 
am  aseistEuit  professor  of  politics  and  public 
alTalrs  at  IMnceton  University. 

Senator  Ervtn.  You  may  proceed  In  your 
own  way.  either  by  reading  your  statement 
or  orally. 

Mr.  Orfield.  Senator  Ervln  and  members 
of  this  committee.  I  asked  the  opportunity 
to  testify  tiefore  the  committee  because  my 
own  research  over  the  past  several  years  In 
southern  school  segregation  policy  has  made 
me  feel  deeply  concerned  about  the  Impact 
of  the  appointment  of  Judge  Haynsworth  to 
the  Suprwne  Court. 

Because  of  my  concern,  I  went  back  and 
read  his  decisions  over  the  last  6  or  7  years, 
and  tried  to  determine  what  his  outlook  was 
on  the  critical  problems  of  school  desegrega- 
tion in  the  South  during  this  decisive  period. 
I  was  very  deeply  concerned  and  disturbed 
by  what  I  saw. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about 
this  year,  to  a  student  of  school  desegrega- 
tion, is  the  ease  with  whloh  actions  unthink- 
able a  year  ago  become  commonplace.  Each 
week  seems  to  bring  a  further  retreat  by  the 
executive  branch  In  civil  rights  enforcement. 
The  Justice  Department,  so  long  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  to  enforce  constitu- 
tional guarantees,  has  succeeded  in  post- 
poning desegregation  in  Mississippi  schools. 
The  House  has  passed,  with  administration 
support,  an  amendment  that  would  destroy 
what  remains  of  HEW's  school  desegregation 
program.  Now  the  newspapers  report  that  few 
Senators  are  worried  about  putting  on  the 
Supreme  Court  a  backward-looking  judge 
from  a  circuit  court  with  a  very  poor  record 
in  protecting  civil  rlgbts. 


After  15  years  of  effort,  we  are  very  near  a 
decision  about  the  future  of  southern  race 
relations.  Some  obvious  forms  of  dlscrlnUna- 
tion  have  been  very  largely  eliminated  from 
southern  life.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  to 
remedy  others,  such  as  school  axid  voting  dis- 
crimination, through  firm  executive  and 
Judicial  action 

Obviously,  the  courts  and  especially  the 
Supreme  Court  will  have  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fluence in  determining  the  national  choice 
between  equal  rights  and  an  increasingly 
segregated  society.  The  role  of  the  courts  Is 
made  all  the  more  central  by  the  decision  of 
the  Nixon  administration  to  rely  primarily 
on  litigation  rather  than  administrative 
action  in  enforcing  civil  rights  laws. 

At  this  decisive  Juncture,  the  appointment 
of  Judge  Haynsworth  would  s>-mbollze  a 
willingness  to  see  our  highest  court  turn  away 
from  the  cause  of  equal  rights.  The  ap- 
pointment would  deepen  the  worries  of  an 
already  demoralized  black  community  and 
rather  emlx)lden  the  forces  of  reaction,  which 
once  again  sense  the  possibility  that  de- 
segregation may  be  delayed  or  defeated.  Ap- 
proval of  the  Haynsworth  nomination  would 
be  one  more  sign  that  Congress  lacks  the  will 
to  face  the  Kerner  Commission's  grim  warn- 
ing that  we  may  soon  be  "two  societies,  black 
and  white,  sejiarate  and  unequal." 

Commentary  in  the  press  has  given  the 
impression  that  Judge  Haynsworth  is  a  mod- 
erate on  civil  rights,  tinged  with  a  touch  of 
conservation.  When  I  read  his  school  deseg- 
regation decisions  and  evaluated  them  in 
terms  of  what  I  learned  during  my  study 
of  the  southern  school  issue.  I  found  that 
his  position  was  actually  that  of  a  very  con- 
servative member  of  a  very  conservative 
court 

He  has  been  willing  to  permit  intermi- 
nable delays  by  loc&l  segregationists,  he  has 
shown  little  understanding  of  the  nattire  of 
discrimination,  and  he  has  demonstrated 
neither  skill  nor  a  sense  of  urgency  necessary 
in  forging  remedies  for  proven  local  abuses. 

This  record,  demonstrating  a  basic  Lick  of 
sympathy  for  some  of  the  basic  develop- 
ments in  American  constitutional  law  of 
the  past  15  years,  should  disqualify 
Judge  Haynsworth  far  appointment  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Indeed,  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  if  it  were  not  for  this  very  con- 
servative record  on  civil  rights  matters,  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  senior  members  of  this 
committee  would  still  continue  to  support 
this  nomination  after  the  serious  ethical 
problems  that  have  been  raised  in  earlier 
testimony. 

This  statement  has  two  basic  purpKjses. 
First,  I  will  examine  a  number  of  schoo:  de- 
segregation cases  decided  by  Judge  Hayns- 
worth compared  his  conclusions  with  those 
of  his  own  court  and  with  the  opinion?  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Second,  I  will  discuss  the  Senates  respon- 
sibility for  reviewing  Supreme  Court  nomi- 
nations and  the  very  ample  historical  prece- 
dents for  rejecting  Presidential  choices  on 
grounds  far  less  serious  than  those  present 
in  this  case. 

Judge  Haynsworth's  school  desegrecatlon 
record  is  particularly  important  and  reveal- 
ing because  of  the  great  Importance  the  Su-  ^ 
preme  Court  gave  to  the  circuit  court.c  of 
appeal  in  supervising  implementation  of  its 
1954  decision. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  seldom  inter- 
vened in  school  matters,  the  circuit  courts, 
particularly  the  fifth  circuit  for  the  Deep 
South  and  the  Poiu-th  Circuit  for  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas.  played  absolutely  central 
roles  in  the  development  of  the  legal  prin- 
ciples necessary^  to  carry  out  the  1954 
decision. 

Unlike  the  fifth  circuit,  which  often  broke 
new  legal  ground  in  coping  with  the  more 
difficult  problenis  of  Alabama.  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana,  the  lourth  circuit  interpreted 
the  Supreme  Court  mandate  narrowly,  even 
in  situations  where  the  local  resistance  wa« 
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far  less  serious  The  court  allowed  stalling 
and  token  compliance  Several  times  Hayns- 
worth  cast  the  deckling  vote  against  prompt 
desegregation 

In  three  very  Important  cases  the  Supreme 
Court  found  it  neceseary  to  reverse  school 
rulings  authored  by  Judge  Haynsworth.  In  a 
number  of  less  famous  cases  he  ruled  In  favor 
of  local  reslsters.  It  allowed  to  stand,  Judge 
Haynsworth's  rulings  wo>ild  have  threatened 
the  entire  desegregation  process  None  of  the 
cases  X  will  present  came  early  in  Judge 
Haynsworth's  career  on  the  fourth  circuit 
bench.  The  earliest  Is  In  1962  and  most  came 
after  passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
Indeed  the  one  most  Important  case  came 
after  the  Supjeme  Court  decision  in  the 
Green  cx&e  In   1968. 

As  dese!<regation  Anally  began  to  gain 
m.im"nium  in  Virginia  in  the  early  1960's. 
school  questions  were  heavily  litigated  In 
the  State.  I  will  use  two  school  districts 
within  3  hours  drive  of  this  hearing  room. 
Charlottesville  and  Powhatan  County,  to 
illustr.ite  Judge  Haynsworth's  approval  of 
prwedural  delays  and  local  tactics  of  eva-sion 

When  his  court  refused  to  approve  a 
Ch.irlottesville  plan  that  would  perpetuate 
segregation  by  letting  the  white  minority  but 
not  the  black  majority  transfer  out  of  the 
school  in  tU«  city's  ghetto.  Haynsworth  dis- 
sented. He  claimed  that  the  plan  local  au- 
thorities pvit  forward  was  nondiscriminatory 
and  he  added  gratuitously  in  liLs  opinion  the 
common  .segregationist  argument  that  many 
black  students  would  "likoly  h.ive  .senses  of 
Inferiority  greatly  intensitted  "  by  integra- 
tion. 

Even  m  this  case  involving  a  motlerate 
iiniversuy  town  with  relativelv  simple  prob- 
lems. Haynsworth  Sook  an  extremely  narrow 
view  of  the  local  schcol  bimrd's  responsibili- 
ties He  ara;iied  that  the  Con.stitutlon  re- 
quired nothing  more  than  token  desegrega- 
tion of  cne  o£  the  city's  six  schools.  Dillard 
V  School  Board  of  City  of  ChclrittcsvUlv. 
Va  .  308  F  -'d9'.20  (4th  CIr.  1962),  cert  denied. 
374  U  S  S27  I  1!I63( 

I  might  point  out.  having  recently  lived 
In  Charlottesville,  the  city  now  has  totally 
desei;regated  sch(X)ls.  but  It  has  followed  for 
the  last  couple  of  years  voluntary  busing 
plans  to  maintain  racial  balance  in  its 
schools  and  it  has  dealt  with  its  problems 
withi>at  incident 

Similar  .ittitudes  were  evident  In  his  1963 
ruling  on  the  Pouhatan  County  ciise  He  cast 
the  decisive  vote  postponing  udmission  of  the 
first  three  black  students  to  the  county's 
schools.  Judge  Bell  of  his  court  dissented,  say- 
ing that  both  the  facts  and  the  law  of  the 
case  were  clear  and  there  was  no  excuse  for 
further  delay  on  this  first  step,  the  first  step 
coming  some  9  years  after  the  1954  decision. 

Later  in  the  same  case.  Haynsworth  dis- 
serted from  his  court's  decision  to  force  the 
local  authori;ies  to  pay  the  legal  fees  of 
block  children.  The  court's  intention  was 
to  iliscourage  .vchool  systems  from  engaging 
In  years  of  unJiistlfleH  courtroom  maneuvers 
w'rlch  put  an  (,verw)!clmlng  burden  on  those 
claiming  their  rights.  "To  put  It  plainly." 
the  majority  oald  of  the  county's  dilatory 
tactics,  'such  tactics  would  in  any  other 
context  be  Instantly  recognized  as  discredit- 
able." Judge  Haynsworth  failed  to  see  what 
Wi's  plain  to  the  other  Judges.  8  Race  Rel. 
L.  Rep.  1037  (\963). 

I  think  that  this  Is  an  Important  theme 
that  I  get  from  reading  Judge  Haynsworth's 
opinions,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difflcult  for 
him  to  see  the  problem  of  discrimination 
from  any  perspectlTe  other  than  that  of  lo- 
cal white  leadership,  and  I  think  not  even 
local  white  Southern  leadership,  the  local 
white  leadership  over  the  Southern  black  In 
the  Deep  South. 

The  following  year,  1964,  Judge  Hayns- 
worth was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  extremely  Important  case  of  Prince 
Edward  County.  'Va.  The  county,  one  of  the 


original  four  school  systems  Involved  In  the 
Supreme  Court's  1954  decision  had  become 
the  symbol  of  white  resistance  across  the 
South  when  it  shut  down  lt«  public  schools 
to  avoid  token  desegregation  After  11  years 
of  litigation,  bliicks  in  the  county  appealed 
to  the  Federal  covirts  to  force  reopening  of 
the  schools  A  Virginia  Federal  district  Judge 
responded  by  ruling  that  the  county  could 
not  close  Its  schools  simply  to  avoid  compli- 
ance with  the  Supreme  Court  decision  while 
local  taxpayers  continued  to  pay  State  taxes 
used  for  public  schools  iii  the  rest  of  the 
Slate. 

Judge  Haynsworth.  however,  cast  the  de- 
ciding vote  on  the  appeals  court  reversing 
the  district  court  judgment  and  returning 
the  case  for  yet  another  round  of  litigation 
in  the  Virginia  State  courts. 

In  his  opinion.  Judge  Haynsworth  reached 
the  incredible  conclusion  that  Prince  Edward 
County  "abandoned  discriminatory  admis- 
sion practices  when  they  closed  all  schools 
as  fully  ae  if  they  liad  continued  to  operate 
schools,  but  without  discrimination. 

Such  a  doctrine  would  have  confronted 
black  citizens  in  many  Southern  towns  with 
the  horrible  choice  between  "voluntarily  " 
remaining  In  inferior  segregated  schools  and 
having  no  schools  at  all. 

I  talked  with  the  superimeiuient  in  the 
county  adjoining  Prince  Edward.  He  told  me 
that  there  was  a  period  of  several  years  when 
these  matters  were  being  litigated  in  the 
Federal  courts  when  there  was  a  strong 
movement  m  his  county  to  close  public 
.schools  as  well,  and  the  people  who  favored 
continuing  public  education  had  to  meet 
secretly  with  drawn  shades  to  speak  to  each 
other,  in  the  hope  that  they  could  get 
enough  local  support  to  retain  public 
schools. 

Judge  Haynsworth  .saw  no  greater  legal 
barrier  to  closing  down  the  schools,  a  public 
service  essential  to  individual  opportunity, 
than  to  local  action  civing  up  a  rather  minor 
Federal-aid  program. 

He  refused  to  strike  down  a  local  ordi- 
nance subsidizing  the  private  segregation- 
ists schools  by  allowing  people  to  subtract 
from  the  tax  bills  substantial  contributions 
to  the  white  schools.  Griffin  v.  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors. 322  P    2d  332   1 4th  Clr    1963) 

J\idge  Haynsworth  has  recently  said  that 
it  Is  unfair  to  Judge  him  by  his  past  deci- 
sions. "They  are  condemning  opinions  writ- 
ten when  none  of  us  was  writing  as  we  are 
now."  he  commented  in  respon.se  to  civil 
rights  groups'  criticism.  The  Prince  Edicard 
County  case,  however,  demonstrates  the  in- 
adequacy of  his  explanation 

This  case,  like  a  number  of  others  found 
other  members  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  bench 
far  in  front  of  Judge  Haynsworth  but  un- 
able to  persuade  him  to  Join  in  their  efforts 
to  protect  constitutional  rights.  Judge  Bell, 
for  example  described  his  Prince  Edward 
opinion  as  "a  humble  acquiescence  In  out- 
rageously dilatory  tactics."  Local  officials. 
Judge  Bell  wrote,  had  openly  announced 
that  they  "closed  the  schools  solely  In  order 
to  frustrate  the  orders  of  the  Federal  courts 
that   the  schools   be  desegregated." 

I  had  a  graduate  student  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  2  years  ago  who  went  down  to 
Prince  Edward  County  "to  talk  to  the  local 
white  leadership  there  and  there  had  been 
no  change  whatever  in  their  interpretation 
of  why  the  schools  had  closed.  There  had 
never  been  anything  that  had  been  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  understand.  It  has  been  openly 
proclaimed  very  shortly  after  the  1954 
decision. 

Bell  saw  the  Haynsworth  decision  as  an 
"abnegation  of  our  plain  duty."  Bel!  wrote: 

"It  is  tragic  that  since  1959  the  children 
of  Prince  Edward  County  have  gone  with- 
out formal  education.  Here  is  a  truly  shock- 
ing example  of  the  law's  delay." 

While  hundreds  of  children  were  being 
educationally  crippled  by  a  fourth  year  with- 


out schools.   Judge   Haynsworth   deferred   to 
the  local  request  for  still  another  delay. 

The  Supreme  Court  rejected  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's reasoning.  Writing  for  the  Court, 
Mr  Justice  Black  described  what  was  then 
a  13-ycar  delay  since  the  filing  of  the  initial 
suit.  The  record  clearly  showed.  Justice 
Black  wrote,  that  "Prince  Edward's  public 
schools  were  closed  and  private  schools  op- 
erated in  their  place  with  Stale  and  county 
iissisiance,  for  one  reason  only:  to  insure, 
through  measures  u«ken  by  the  county  and 
the  Stale,  that  white  and  colored  children  in 
Prince  Edward  County  would  not.  under  any 
circumstances,  go  to  the  same  school" 

The  aged  Alabama  Justice  ?pemcd  able 
to  easily  grasp  facts  that  eluded  a  circuit 
Judge  far  le.ss  aware  of  the  nature  of  dis- 
crimination and  lar  more  sympathetic  to 
the  sensibilities  of  local  white  leadership. 
Griffin  v  County  Scliool  Board  of  Pnuce  Ed- 
ward County.  84  S.  Ct.  1226   (1964). 

Two  years  later,  in  a  less  important  ca.se. 
Judge  Haynsworth  again  ruled  in  favor  of 
Prince  Edward  County.  While  llie  constltu- 
tionalltv  of  tuition  grant  payments  was  be- 
ing litigated  before  the  Fourth  Circuit,  the 
county  board  ignored  an  assurance  that  no 
.action  would  be  taken  and  suddenly  distrib- 
uted and  cashed  $180,000  in  aid  for  children 
attending  the  .segregated  white  private 
schools. 

The  clear  intent  w;vs  to  ^et  the  money 
spent  before  the  Federal  coiirt,s  could  Issue 
a  final  order  against  it 

The  majority  on  the  Fourth  Circuit  saw 
this  as  "Willful  remov.U  beyond  reach  of  the 
court  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  litiga- 
tion "  Havnsworth  dls.sented.  relying  on  a 
technical  issue  and  downplaying  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  local  defiance  Gnffin  v. 
County  School  Board  of  Prince  Edward 
County.  363  F    2d  206   (1966) 

Two  tnore  Haynsworth  decisions.  Involving 
the  important  question  of  faculty  desegrega- 
tion, were  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  a  1965  case  In  ruling  on  the  desegregation 
plans  of  Richmond  and  Hopewell.  Va  .  Judge 
Haynsworth  refused  to  require  faculty  de- 
segregation, in  spite  of  growing  recognition 
in  Southern  Federal  courts  that  this  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  desegresation  process. 
He  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  the  Richmond 
case,  where  the  dissenters  argued  that  ".as 
long  as  there  Is  a  strict  separation  of  the 
races  in  faculties,  schools  will  remain  'white' 
and  Negro.'  making  student  desegregation 
more  difficult  .  .  ."  Bradley  v.  School  Board. 
345  P  2d  312  (4th  Cir  19651.  and  Gilliam  v. 
School  Board.  345  F.  2d  325   (4th  Clr.  1965). 

The  Supreme  Court  rejected  this  reason- 
ing, indicating  Its  Judgment  that  faculty  In- 
tegration was  related  to  student  Integration. 
Had  Judge  Haynsworth's  position  prevailed, 
the  difficulties  In  Implementing  successful 
desegregation  would  have  Increased  and  It 
would  have  been  easier  for  school  boards  to 
fire  black  teachers  as  schools  were  desegre- 
gated. 

Once  again  in  1968,  the  Supreme  Court 
found  It  necessary  to  reverse  an  Important 
Haynsworth  school  decision.  When  the  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  Its  historic  Green 
decision  against  "freedom  of  choice,"  It  re- 
jected a  leading  device  for  delay  repeatedly 
defended  by  Judge  Haynsworth.  "Freedom 
of  choice"  Is  the  phrase  used  by  the  South  to 
describe  an  approach  to  desegregation  based 
on  the  assumption  that  local  officials  have 
no  legal  responsibility  to  end  racially  sepa- 
rate schools.  All  they  have  to  do  Is  offer  each 
student  a  choice  of  which  school  he  wants 
to  attend  once  each  year. 

In  practice,  because  of  local  pressures,  the 
system  generally  permits  localities  to  main- 
tain separate  schools  Indefinitely.  The  con- 
stitutional right  to  an  equal  education  Is 
available  only  to  those  families  willing  to 
take  the  risks  Involved  in  openly  challenging 
local  racial  practices.  In  a  study  conducted 
shortly  before  Haynsworth's  free  choice  de- 
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cislons.  the  US.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
found  widespread  evidence  of  economic,  so- 
cial, and  even  physical  intimidation  of  black 
families  exercising  their  "freedom  of  choice," 

I  should  say  that  earlier  this  month  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  reaffirmed  that 
finding  and  .stated  that  the  free  choice  sys- 
tem iias  encouraged  ""Intimidation  and  eco- 
nomic retaliation"  against  families  who 
allow  their  children  to  transfer  to  the  white 
schools 

Although  freedom  of  choice  had  left  the 
pervasive  segregation  of  the  two  Virginia 
counties  concerned  virtually  untouched. 
Hayn.^worth  clung  to  a  distinction  between 
"desegregation"  and  "integration  "  that  had 
been  abandoned  in  the  other  circuit  court 

Tlie  level  of  difficulty  in  implementing 
freedom  cf  choice  plans  is  extreme  in  many 
areas  of  the  South.  Perhaps  the  great  bulk 
of  those  thai  remain  still  retain  segregated 
schools  There  was  a  hearing  held  Just  over 
a  year  ago  in  a  Virginia  county  not  far  from 
where  Judge  Ilayn.sworth's  fourth  circuit 
sits.  The  parents  came  up  and  testified  that 
their  hou.^es  had  been  shot  nu-a.  that  crosses 
had  been  burned  in  front  of  their  homes. 
that  they  had  been  fired  from  Jobs,  denied 
credit,  and  so  lorth 

In  casting  tlie  decisive  vote  on  two  Vir- 
ginia Iroc  choice  cases,  one  of  which  became 
the  basis  for  the  subsequent  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Judge  Haynsworth  spurned  the  pro- 
posal of  two  niembers  of  the  five-Judge  panel 
that  the  court  tind  out  whether  free  choice 
plans  actually  worked  and  set  firm  deadlines 
for  faculty  desegregation 

Thus,  as  recently  as  two  years  ago.  Hayns- 
worth Identified  himself  as  hostile  to  the 
claims  of  black  students  on  the  two  most 
important  issues  then  under  examination  in 
the  development  of  school  desegregation  law. 

The  tacts  in  these  two  counties  were  par- 
ticularly o-atrageous.  Neither  county  had 
much  residential  segregation,  but  each  main- 
tained costly  duplicate  sets  of  schools  and 
IniseE  "ahlch  traveled  the  same  roads  to  sepa- 
rately pick  up  white  and  black  students. 
Neither  county  had  the  minimum  number 
of  stvidents  m  either  the  black  or  the  white 
liieh  school  needed  to  permit  efficient  opera- 
tion and  an  adequate  curriculum.  Only  a 
handful  of  black  children  had  "chosen""  to 
t  rr  >1!  in  the  white  schools. 

"The  situation  presented  In  the  records 
before  us.  "  wrote  two  of  the  court's  Judges. 
"IS  oo  patently  wrong  that  it  cries  for  imme- 
diate remedial  action,  not  an  inquest  to  dis- 
cover wliat  IS  obvious  and  undisputed."  Judge 
Havnsworth  favored  procedural  delays.  Bou- 
inan  v.  County  School  Board.  382  F.  2d  326 
(4th  Cir.  1967).  and  Green  v.  County  School 
Board  of  New  Kent  County,  Va..  382  P  2d 
338  (4th  Cir.  1967). 

The  Supreme  Court  again  found  fault  with 
Haynsworth's  conclusions.  The  Court  held 
that  State  and  local  governments,  responsible 
lor  creating  and  perpetuating  separate  school 
systems,  were  now  responsible  for  disman- 
tling them.  "In  the  context  of  the  State- 
imposed  segregated  pattern  of  long  stand- 
ing, the  fact  that  .  .  .  the  Board  opened  the 
doors  of  the  former  'white'  school  to  Negro 
children  merely  begins,  not  ends,  our 

inquiry  whether  the  Board  has  taken  steps 
adequate  to  abolish  its  dual,  segregated  sys- 
tem .  .  .  '  Local  authorities  were  ordered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  to  take  the  fastest  avail- 
able route  to  a  unitary  system  "in  which 
racial  discrimination  would  be  eliminated 
root  and  branch.  "  391  U.S.  430  (1968). 

Four  days  after  the  Green  decision  Judge 
Haynsworth  ruled  in  the  csise  of  Brewer  v. 
The  School  Board  of  the  City  of  Norfolk,  even 
after  the  Supreme  Court  had  ruled  against 
freedom  of  choice  except  In  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. Judge  Hayns"worth  stated  his 
approval  of  the  free  choice  plan. 

"I  think  freedom  of  choice,"  he  said.  ""Is 
highly  desirable."' 

It  would   be  unfair  to  argue  that  Judge 


Haynsworth  has  been  uniformly  hostile  to 
the  legal  rights  of  black  children.  He  has 
participated  in  a  number  of  opinions,  mostly 
unsigned,  in  which  his  court  upheld  settled 
desegregation  law  or  granted  some  of  the  r 
claims  of  the  litigants  In  each  of  the  cases 
that  I  have  criticized  there  are  procedural 
and  technical  issues  that  can  be  argued 
What  is  striking,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
in  his  few  signed  opinions  and  dissents  he 
speaks  for  those  who  wish  wide  latitude  for 
l.ca!  e\asion  and  narrow  construction  of  the 
rights  of  black  children 

The  technical  issues  are  decided  in  a  way 
that  limits  civil  rights  enforcement.  Thus, 
while  he  generally  favored  broad  discretion 
for  district  judges  allowing  procedural  delays, 
he  overruled  a  district  Judge  forging  new 
remedies  to  deal  with  the  extreme  local  re- 
sistance in  Prince  Edward  County.  It  is  re- 
markable that  among  his  few  opinions  In  this 
area,  three  were  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court, 

Judge  Haynsworth's  12  years  of  service  on 
the  fourth  circuit  have  priiduced  a  weak  civil 
rights  record.  Thl.-;  record  cannot  be  explained 
by  local  political  necessity,  like  that  which 
generated  black  criticism  of  the  nominations 
of  Justice  Black  and  Judge  Parker.  Judge 
Haynsworth  v;.is  not  running  for  office,  but 
was  expressing  his  beliefs  as  a  secure  and 
independent  Judge  with  lifetime  tenure  on  a 
high  Federal  court. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  argument  that 
is  often  m.^de  tliat  because  Justice  Black's 
record  was  different  from  that  which  some 
predicted,  because  Justice  Parker  was  not  as 
ineffective  in  implementing  the  rights  of 
black  litigants  as  most  expected,  that  there- 
fore you  can  make  a  generalization  from 
those  cases  as  to  Haynsworth"s  circumstances. 
I  think  that  there  was  a  very  critical  differ- 
ence in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  state- 
ments that  lead  to  grave  doubts  about  their 
ability  on  a  Federal  Judgeship  were  made. 

A  variety  of  new  and  difficult  civil  rights 
issues  will  continue  to  come  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Court's  essential  role  is  to 
decide  new  issues  not  yet  clear  in  the  law 
and  to  resolve  disputes  that  have  divided  the 
lower  courts.  As  new  devices  to  subvert  school 
desegregation  and  prevent  implementation  of 
other  civil  rights  laws  are  invented,  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  be  called  on  for  critically 
important  decisions. 

There  Is  exceedingly  little  In  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's record  to  produce  confidence  in  the 
minds  of  civil  rights  litigants.  At  a  time  when 
Issues  basic  lo  the  future  of  American  society 
will  come  before  the  Court.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate will  fall  in  its  duty  if  it  confirms  a  judge 
who  has  been  so  tardy  In  protecting  children 
asking  for  an  elemental  constitutional  right. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  Professor  Orfield  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  politics  at  Princeton  University? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  for  his  analysis 
of  the  civil  rights  cases  and  for  his  repe- 
tition of  some  of  the  statements  which 
he  has  made.  I  have  read  his  speech  on 
the  civil  rights  cases  and  I  listened  to  a 
part  of  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  ex- 
pert in  that  area.  I  have  served  on  labor 
committees  in  both  the  Senate  and* 
House.  I  have  represented  labor  unions 
in  the  courts.  I  have  also  opposed  labor 
unions  in  the  courts.  I  know  a  httle  bit 
about  labor  law,  and  thus,  tried  to  read 
the  cases  Judge  Haynsworth  decided  In- 
sofar as  labor  was  concerned. 


I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
behind  the  times  in  his  decisions  regard- 
ing various  labor  questions.  I  feel  that  he 
is  even  further  behind  the  times — and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  sug- 
gested it  also — in  civil  rights  cases. 

Some  of  his  decisions  wei^  made  before 
the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act.  I  feel  that  he 
has  failed  to  leave  behind  his  representa- 
tion of  textile  employers  and  other  em- 
ployers and  has  decided  cases  not  in  the 
main  line  of  decisions  in  labor  law 

I  tried  to  outline  that  proposition.  But. 
tliat  is  not  the  only  reason  I  am  against 
him. 

I  concur  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  other  Senators  about  his  deci- 
sions in  civil  rights  cases,  although  I  de- 
fer to  their  judgment  on  that. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  the  ethical  sit- 
uation because  it  was  a  matter  in  contro- 
versy today. 

One  of  the  canons  of  judicial  ethics 
provide  that  a  judge's  official  conduct 
.should  be  free  from  impropriety  and  the 
appearance  of  impropriety,  that  he 
should  avoid  infractions  of  the  law  in 
his  personal  behavior  not  only  upon  the 
bench  and  in  his  performance  of  judicial 
duties  but  also  in  his  everyday  life  he 
should  be  beyond  reproach. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  read 
the  statute  and  the  statute  provides  that 
he  shall  do  certain  things,  and  that  is 
;in  tiie  canon  of  judicial  ethics,  that  he 
should  avoid  infractions  of  law.  But  the 
canons  also  provide  additional  things, 
that  he  should  avoid  impropriety.  I  feel 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  haS"  failed  to 
avoid  impropriety. 

I  can  understand  that.  I  can  remem- 
ber when  cases  were  assigned,  such  as 
the  Brunswick  case,  which  I  have  read, 
and  I  would  have  decided  it  the  same 
way  as  did  Judge  Haynsworth.  that  when, 
it  was  handed  down  and  decided,  per- 
haps he  did  not  even  know  that  his 
broker  had  purchased  Brunswick  stock 
for  him.  But  after  a  lot  of  labor  cases 
where  someone  says.  "Well,  l(X)k.  I  lost 
that  case  up  there  and  Judge  Hayns- 
worth wrote  the  opinion  and  he  has 
stock  in  the  company."  that  is  the  kind 
of  avoidance  of  Impropriety  that  we  want 
to  obtain. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  at  the  luncheon 
today  for  Prime  Minister  Sato  of  Japan. 
In  s{>eaking  to  us.  he  used  an  example 
from  the  sports  world.  He  said  that 
Japan  was  like  a  marathon  runner.  He 
had  finally  pulled  into  second  place,  but 
he  was  still  way  behind,  back  in  the  pack, 
and  the  United  States  was  in  first  place. 

If  Senators  will  pardon  me.  I  should 
like  to  use  an  example  from  the  sports 
world,  too.  We  all  know  about  Joe  Na- 
math.  that  he  had  an  interest  in  a  night- 
club called  Bachelors  in.  and  Pete  Ro- 
zelle,  Commissioner  of  F(X)tball.  said  to 
him,  "Look.  Joe.  you  have  got  to  get  rid 
of  that  club.  We  do  not  think  that  you 
have  committed  any  crime  or  that  you 
have  committed  any  violations  of  ethics, 
but  you  must  avoid  even  the  appearance 
of  a  violation  of  ethics." 

We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  assume 
that  if  one  of  Joe's  passes  were  inter- 
cepted, and  later  that  night  J<5e  were 
seen  talking  to  one  of  the  Mafia, 
iiimors  would  be  circulated  about  that 
football  game. 
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We  all  remember  Paul  Homung  when 
he  was  suspended  for  a  year 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  METCALP.  May  I  finish  what  I 
was  going  to  sarv  about  Paul  Homung 
first,  and  then  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  wanted  to  get  one 
point  straight.  Did  not  Joe  just  open  up  a 
new  place? 

Mr.  METCALF.  About  what? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Joe  Namath — did  he 
not  just  open  up  a  new  place? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Did  what? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  not  trying  to  give 
Joe  a  commercial.  I  am  just  asking  for 
Information  as  to  whether  Joe  did  not 
Just  open  up  a  new  place  in  Boston. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Pete  Rozelle  said  to 
Joe,  "Look,  Joe.  you  have  got  to  get  out 
of  that  business."  Joe  did. 

What  I  am  trying  to  develop — and  I 
am  not  criticizing  Joe  because  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  "threw"  a  pass  for  anyone. 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  went  into  any 
game  except  with  the  complete  will  to 
win- it.    .  • 

The  same  thing  with  Paul  Homung,  if 
the  Senator  will  allow  me  another  sport 
analogy.  He  bet  on  his  own  team,  but 
they  suspended  him  for  a  year. 

Professional  football  could  go  the  way 
of  professional  wrestling,  and  it  would 
not  make  much  difference  as  far  as  the 
people  of  America  are  concerned,  except 
for  those  of  us  who  love  the  game.  But 
if  there  is  doubt  about  the  integrity  of 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  it  strikes  at 
the  very  heart  of  America.  That  is  the 
ethical  question  that  has  come  up  and 
has  been  discussed  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  did  not  know  that 
there  was  any  allegation  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  been  guilty  of  anything 
such  as  the  tilings  that  Pete  Rozelle 
talked  about  in  these  matters.  If  the 
Senator  will  forgive  me,  I  think  he  is 
stretching  the  poltat  a  little.  I  think  there 
has  been  great  confusion  in  this. 

I  had  something  to  do  with  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Fortas  matter  a  year  ago.  I 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  recall,  it  started  with  a  group  of 
17  Senators  who  decided  they  were  not 
going  to  vote  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination :  that  the  people  had  had 
a  chance  to  elect  a  new  executive  oflQ- 
cer — and  tliey  liad.  We  thought  at  that 
point  it  was  proper  and  right  that  the 
new  Executive  should  have  the  right  to 
appoint  some  judges,  because,  over  the 
years,  the  confidence  of  some  people  in 
the  court  had  slipped  somewhat. 

Many  of  my  constituents  tiiought  the 
Supreme  Court  had  gotten  into  the  area 
of  writing  law  rather  than  interpreting 
law.  This  feeling  was  quite  widespread. 

That  was  the  whole  basis  of  the  Fortas 
matter  at  that  time.  Later  on,  all  sorts  of 
things  developed. 

Bui  I  have  not  heard  anything  de- 
veloped in  the  Haynswortli  case  that 
even  begins  to  bear  the  slightest  possi- 
bility of  comparison.  I  Just  wondered  if 
perhaps  making   a  comparison  of  that 
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case  with  Pete  Rozelle  is  a  little  different. 
I  am  a  lover  of  football,  just  as  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  is. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  know  the  Senator  Is. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  think  I  was  there 
when  it  started.  I  sat  In  Walter  Camp's 
lap  a  few  times,  and  my  father  was  the 
first  professional  coach  and  trainer  In 
America,  so  I  know  something  about  this. 
I  wondered  if,  in  our  enthusiasm,  one 
side  or  the  other,  pro  and  against,  we 
were  getting  a  little  afield  in  likening 
these  cases. 

It  was  not  anything  Joe  Namath  did; 
it  was  because  of  some  of  the  people  who 
were  known  to  be  habitues  of  that  place 
that  might  cause  some  people  to  wonder 
about  it.  It  is  not  the  first  time  it  has 
happened  In  professional  sports. 

I  have  not  read  all  the  record.  There 
are  700  pages  of  it.  That  Is  a  little  too 
much  for  me  at  the  end  of  a  day.  But 
I  have  not  found  anything  in  the  Hayns- 
worth case  that  would  lead  me  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  parallel  to  be  drawn 
here. 

My  distinguished  colleague  who  a  few 
minutes  ago  quoted  a  series  of  cases  has, 
unfortunately,  left  the  Chamber.  I  am 
not  a  lawyer.  I  have  not  read  all  those 
cases.  I  do  not  know  all  the  details  of 
those  cases.  I  doubt  if  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  or  in  the  membership  of  this 
body  has  read  all  those  cases. 

Mr.  METCALF.  No;  but  if  the  Senator 
from  California  will  let  me  have  the 

floor  back  for  a  minute 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  delighted. 
Mr.  METCALF.   I  will   tell  him   that 
I  have  read  over  100  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth "s  cases. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  did  not  ivad  the  civil 
rights  cases,  but  I  sent  over  to  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  the  Library  sent  me  a 
list  of  the  citations  of  labor  cases,  and 
I  read  every  one.  My  office  is  full  of 
volumes  of  the  Federal  Reporter. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Did  the  Senator  read 
the  full  record  of  the  case? 

Mr  METCALF.  I  read  the  casts,  and 
that  is  what  we  decide  on.  Just  as  Judge 
Haynsworth  decides  in  labor  cases. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  labor  law.  too,  and  I  have 
read  some  cases.  I  find  that  sometimes 
one  has  to  take  the  trouble  to  read  all 
of  the  details  in  order  to  get  a  full  under- 
.standing.  I  know  many  citations  go  a 
certain  way.  I  know  the  presentations 
of  the  lawyers  may  incline  a  person  one 
way.  But  without  a  full  understanding 
and  the  effort  to  digest  the  entire  record, 
one  is  apt  to  make  a  mistake. 

As  I  read  the  record.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth has  not  been  too  consistent  one 
way  or  the  other.  I  had  the  impression 
that  he  found  in  favor  of  labor  in  some 
cases  and  opposed  to  labor  in  other  cases. 
I  may  be  wrong,  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  That 
has  been  the  result  of  my  reading. 

I  have  taken  too  much  time  of  the 
Senatoi-.  I  tiiank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted.  I  ex- 
amined the  hearings,  and  I  read  a  lot  of 
cases.  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  read  all 
the  cases  that  the  4th  Circuit  decided 
during  the  12  years  Judge  Haynsworth 
was  on  the  court.  I  have  already  acknowl- 
edged that  I  am  not  an  expert  in  civil 


rights  matters.  I  read  some  of  the  cases 
on  taxation.  I  do  not  agree  with  Judge 
Haynsworth  on  them. 

I  learned,  when  I  v/&s  on  a  court,  that 
two  honorable  men  of  integrity  and 
honesty  can  take  a  whole  list  of  cases, 
the  same  cases  and  the  same  precedents, 
and  arrive  at  different  decisions. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  another  obser- 
vation, many  years  ago  I  had  a  dual  job. 

1  was  concerned  with  community  rela- 
tions and  with  public  relations.  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  that  field  with 
the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  studios  in 
Hollywood.  I  went  one  day.  at  the  invi- 
tation of  my  friend,  former  Associate 
Justice  Frank  Murphy 

Mr.  METCALF.  A  great  judge. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  And  I  listened  to  the 
pleadings  before  the  coiut.  At  the  end  of 

2  hours  I  called  a  page.  Being  a  kind  of 
movie  actor  at  that  time,  the  page  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  He  did  not  know 
whether  to  come  to  me  or  not.  But  be- 
cause moving  picture  actors  are  kinds  of 
freaks,  he  did  come,  and  I  asked  him  for 
a  pad  of  paper.  I  wrote  on  one  of  the 
sheets,  "After  listening  to  all  this,  I  am 
convinced  that  90  percent  of  the  prob- 
lems of  this  world  are  caused  by  lawyers 
and  public  relations  men." 

We  sit  here  and  try  to  write  the  law 
as  exactly  as  we  can.  We  hear  Members 
of  the  Senate  say,  "Let  us  make  the  lan- 
guage exact.  Let  us  make  certain  that 
two  honest  men  will  not  read  the  same 
law,  or  the  same  sentence,  and  com- 
pletely disagree. ' 

That  is  one  of  the  problems.  It  is  one 
of  the  problems  that  face  us  in  the  par- 
ticular case  that  comes  before  us  at  this 
time.  We  find  one  colleague  saying  he 
wishes  the  President  had  withdrawn  the 
nomination.  That  would  have  been  sim- 
ple. It  would  have  been  easy.  It  would 
have  been  convenient.  It  would  have  been 
comfortable.  But  it  might  also  have  been 
dishonest.  I  think  the  President  did  the 
proper  thing  in  not  withdrawing  the 
nomination.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  went  over  this  matter  verj-  cau- 
tiously and  carefully. 

I  am  pleeised  that  the  latest  polls  taken 
show  that  the  President  in  office  at  the 
present  time  enjoys  possibly  the  highest 
popularity  and  confidence  of  the  people 
than  any  President  I  can  recall  in  late 
years  from  either  party. 

I  think  the  President  went  over  the 
question  carefully  and  made  the  se- 
lection with  all  sincerity  and  honestly 
thought  the  nominee  was  a  fair  man.  a 
capable  man.  and  a  distinguished  man. 
We  never  heard  anything  against  him 
until  he  was  nominated,  and  suddenly 
all  sorts  of  things  come  up  which  seem 
to  hinge  more  on  appearance  than  sub- 
stance. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  right  for  us  to  sit 
in  judgment  of  the  President  as  to 
whether  he  did  the  right  thing  or  not. 
Here  we  have  a  case  which  is  certainly 
open  to  view.  Here  is  tlie  volume.  Much 
has  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Cham- 
ber. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Javits  »  said  that  he  certainly 
has  a  right  to  make  up  his  ovm  mind. 
So  do  I.  So  does  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  I  think  we  will.  But 
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there  is  so  much  that  must  be  exposed 
m  order  that  we  may  make  a  Just  Judg- 
ment. Certainly  bias,  one  way  or  the 
other,  should  not  be  the  turning  point 
of  the  decision.  I  would  hope  that  we 
will  find  a  Justice  to  sit  on  the  Court  who 
is  as  able  as  is  humanly  possible  to  inter- 
pret the  law  as  written,  and  to  do  so 
fairly  and  considerately  for  all  con- 
cerned, and  to  the  highest  degree  pos- 
sible, without  bias. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr  METCALF,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California.  I  may 
say  to  him  that  I  have  voted  against  the 
confirmation  of  nominations  of  persons 
of  my  own  party.  It  is  not  a  challenge  of 
the  integrity  or  the  popularity  of  the 
President.  I  vote  the  conscience  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana.  I  am 
merely  trying  to  explain  to  the  Senator 
from  California  why  I  shall  do  so. 

Initially,  I  would  have  voted  to  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth, until  I  read  the  hearings  and  read 
the  cases.  We  do  not  have  a  Pete  Rozelle 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  We  do  not  have 
someone  to  judge  the  ethics  of  judges.  I 
really  do  not  wish  to  impugn  the  integrity 
of  Judge  Haynsworth  as  a  circuit  court 
Judge.  I  have  tried  repeatedly  to  say  that 
I  understand,  or  I  think  I  understand, 
some  of  the  things  that  motivated  his 
conduct.  He  has  let  a  broker  handle  some 
of  his  affairs.  One  having  this  kind  of 
careless  disregard  or  appearance  of  im- 
propriety should  not  be  elevated  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  say. 

I  do  not  agree  with  my  good  friend 
from  Colorado  that  we  are  destroying 
the  life  of  this  man.  I  would  not  want 
to  do  that.  But  he  is  nominated  for  the 
highest  Covu-t — a  Job  that  requires  excel- 
lence above  and  beyond  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary circuit  judge  and  the  ordinary  law- 
yer; and  that  is  the  standard  that  we 
must  require  that  he  meet.  That  is  the 
standard  I  am  trying  to  ask  him  to  meet. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  one  of  the 
most  able  and  respected  lawyers  who  has 
ever  served  in  this  body,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  retum  the  compli- 
ment. I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  an  authority  in  many  fields, 
but  there  is  one  in  which  he  is  reputed 
to  be  particularly  well  qualified — the 
field  of  labor  law.  He  come  by  that  rep- 
utation honestly. 

It  was  with  some  interest  that  I  heard 
he  had  sent  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  100  cases,  or  thereabouts,  and  read 
most  of  them. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
recollects,  having  considered  this  record 
well,  that  when  Mr.  George  Meany  was 
on  the  stand,  he  took  great  exception  to 
the  10  cases  which  Judge  Haynsworth 
had  decided  adversely  to  labor,  and  he 
seemed  to  become  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  was  antilabor. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  believe  I  remember 
the  incident  of  which  the  Senator  is 
speaking. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  wonder  if,  in  the 
hundred   cases    or   so    the  Senator  has 


read  In  the  field  of  labor  decisions,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  was  not  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  and  does  not  con- 
sider it  noteworthy  that,  as  against  the 
10  cases  referred  to  by  George  Meany  as 
having  been  rendered  by  Judge  Hayns- 
worth against  the  position  of  labor 
unions,  there  were  at  least  37  cases  in 
which  he  sustained  the  position  of  the 
unions. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  read  those. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  send 
over  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  that 
list  of  cases;  it  is  on  pages  195  and  196 
of  the  hearings  record.  During  a  collo- 
quy that  was  conducted  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cook)  there  were 
listed  the  names  and  citations  of  tho.se 
37  cases — 3.7  times  more  than  the  deci- 
sions against  the  unions — decided  by 
Judge  Haynsworth  in  favor  of  the 
unions. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  .let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that 
most  of  those  cases  are  cases  that  every 
lawyer  in  this  body  would  have  agreed 
with  Judge  Haynsworth  on.  They  are  the 
sort  that  are  appealed  perfunctorily. 
The  critical  cases  are  the  cases  where 
the  Supreme  Court  grants  certiorari, 
and  they  are  argued  in  the  circuit  court 
and  taken  up  to  the  higher  court  on 
appeal. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree  that 
many  of  the  cases  that  all  of  us  argue, 
many  of  the  cases  decided  in  the  circuit 
courts,  are  cases  you  do  not  take  any 
farther,  that  every  one  agrees  on.  I  sub- 
mit these  37  cases  were  of  that  type.  But 
I  did  not  rely  on  Mr.  Meany's  list  of 
cases,  nor  did  I  rely  on  the  Cook-Hruska 
letter.  I  asked  for  all  the  cases. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  list  of  37  cases  was 
not  given  us  by  Mr.  Meany  in  the  testi- 
mony. In  fact,  he  denied  any  knowledge 
of  them,  and  also  said,  "They  are  of  no 
consequence,  they  were  decided  in  our 
favor,"  and  in  fact  he  took  it  for  granted 
they  were  of  no  importance  as  an  argu- 
ment in  this  case. 

Mr.  METCALF.  And  they  were  not  ap- 
pealed further. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  They  were  in  a  list  fur- 
nished by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Ervin  ) .  He  read  the  list  of 
cases,  and  in  response  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  case  that  is  not  appealed 
is  therefore  not  important,  Mr.  Meany 
said.  "Oh,  no,  that  is  not  right.  Even 
those  cases  are  important." 

So  I  say  it  is  noteworthy 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  do  not  have  to  agree 
with  George  Meany. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  important  to  me 
that  there  were  almost  four  times  as 
many  cases  decided  in  favor  of  the  unions 
by  Judge  Haynsworth  as  were  decided 
against  them. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  As  I  say,  he  is  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  with  whom  I  have  been 
associated  in  this  body,  and  I  regret  that 
I  have  to  disagree  with  him  on  this  very 
vital,  sensitive,  and  important  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

SENATOR   RANDOLPH   SUPPORTS   JtTDCE 
HATNSWOETH    NOMINATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  nomination  of  Judge  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth,  Jr. 


The  Judiciary  Committee  testimony 
has  been  given  my  careful  review.  And 
I  have  studied  the  debate  in  the  Senate. 
After  doing  this  over'  a  period  of  several 
days,  it  is  my  judgment  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  should  be  confirmed  for  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
My  decision  results  from  an  earnest  con- 
sideration of  the  issues  brought  into 
focus  during  the  hearings  and  further 
discussed  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  weighed  the 
varying  opinions  of  friends  and  asso- 
ciates who  have  given  me  their  counsel. 
The  constituents  I  directly  represent  as 
a  Senator  from  West  Virginia  have  pro- 
vided their  points  of  view.  And  in  a  mat- 
ter of  this  magnitude  I  must  also  rely  in 
great  degree  on  my  personal  assessment 
of  the  pending  problem.  The  decision  has 
been  a  difficult  one  and  I  have  tried  not 
to  polarize  my  thinking. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  myself 
three  questions  as  to  the  career,  the 
qualifications,  and  the  conscience  of 
Judge  Haynsworth.  In  aswering,  I  have 
concluded  thfet  the  nominee  has  integ- 
rity, he  has  competence,  and  he  has  the 
objectivity  to  decide  each  case  on  its 
merits. 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  me  fully  to 
understand  the  financial  transactions  of 
Judge  Haynsworth.  I  have  determined, 
however,  that  the  material  produced 
against  him  is  not  persuasive  proof  of 
dishonesty. 

There  has  been  understandable  con- 
cern as  to  the  judicial  philosophy  of  the 
nominee  and  of  his  approach  to  the  vital 
legal  cases  which  have  been  brought  be- 
fore him  in  the  fourth  judicial  circuit, 
which  includes  West  Virginia.  I  am  ver>' 
candid  in  stating  that  I  have  not  agreed 
in  some  of  Judge  Haynsworths  findings 
in  labor  and  human  rights  cases.  Never- 
theless. I  believe  that  he  will,  if  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  be  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  who  will  contribute 
well-reasoned  evaluation  to  all  cases 
coming  before  him. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  11  years  in  the 
Senate,  I  have  participated  with  my  voice 
and  my  vote  in  advising  and  consenting 
to  the  nomination  of  six  men  who  were 
confirmed  for  membership  on  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  each  case  I  have  voted 
to  confirm  the  nominee.  These  men  are 
Potter  Stewart,  Byron  White,  Arthur 
Goldberg.  Abe  Fortas,  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall, and  Warren  Burger.  Each  man 
represented  a  different  personal  and 
judicial  philosophy — at  times  more  con- 
servative than  mine — at  times  more  lib- 
eral than  mine. 

It  is  my  belief  that  diversity  of  opin- 
ion and  differing  viewpoints  are  whole- 
some and  vital  to  the  life  of  the  Court, 
as  they  are  to  the  life  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
Judge  Ha>Tisworth,  if  he  is  confirmed 
by  a  majority  of  Senators  on  Friday 
afternoon,  will  serve  as  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  with  fidelity,  high  purpose,  and 
compassion. 

I  believe,  in  approving  the  choice  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  that 
I  am  pursuing  a  course  which  is  right. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  while 
speaking  on  the  Senate  floor  last  Tues- 
day, in  support  of  Justice  Hajmsworth. 
I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  complete  the 
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comparison  I  had  begun  because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  fact  that 
several  other  Senators  wished  to  make 
short  insertions  in  the  Record. 

I  had  concluded  a  recitation  of  the 
actions  of  Judge  Haynsworth  in  relation 
to  his  investments  in  the  J.  P.  Stevens 
Co  .  Inc.  Judge  Haynsworth.  while  in  the 
private  practice  of  law,  had  represented 
the  Stevens  Co.  He  also  had  concluded 
that  he  would  never  be  able  to  properly 
sit  on  a  case  involving  Stevens  and  so 
had  not  divested  himself  of  holdings  in 
that  company  and  had  excused  himself 
in  any  cases  involving  Stevens  coming 
before  his  court. 

That  is  certainly  a  proper  action  to 
take.  I  think  it  indicates  the  meticulous 
attention  to  fairness  which  he  has  given 
to  the.se  matters  over  the  years.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
has  gone  far  beyond  the  standards 
which  Supreme  Court  Justices  have  set 
for  themselves  in  these  cases.  I  refer  spe- 
cifically to  former  Justice  Arthur  Gold- 
berg. First  I  wouJld  like  to  note  there  is 
•  as  much  obligation  upon  a  judge  not  to 
recuse  himself  when  there  is  no  occasion 
as  there  is''for  him  to  do  so  when  there 
IS.'  In  reference  to  Union  Corp.,  292 
F.  2d  381,  391  >  1st  cir.  1961  >.  certiorari 
denied,  368  U.S.  927   a961>. 

Justice  Goldbergs  record  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  itself  illustrates  that  judges 
have  an  obligation  to  decide  cases,  even 
though  those  cases  sometimes  involve  in- 
terests with  which  the  judge  has  been 
associated. 

Justice  Goldberg,  who  took  his  seat  on 
October  1,  1962,  and  resigned  on  July  26, 
1965,  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  a 
partisan  of  labor.  He  had  served  as  legal 
counsel  to  various  unions,  particularly 
the  AFL-CIO.  Immediately  prior  to  his 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  he 
had  been  Secretary  of  Labor. 

During  his  tenure  on  the  Court  Justice 
Goldberg  sat  in  29  of  the  44  labor  cases 
de;;iried.  This  does  not  include  those  labor 
cases  where  petitions  for  certiorari  were 
denied  by  the  court.  He  sat  in  seven  cases 
in  which  AFfc-CIO  unions  were  parties. 
He  a!sj  sat  m  nine  cases  in  which  the 
AFL-CIO  had  an  indirect,  but  signifi- 
cant, interest  in  the  outcome. 

He  sat  on  four  cases  where  the  AFL- 
CIO  had  filed  an  amicus  curiae  brief. 

Justice  Goldberg  wrote  the  opinion  in 
the  landmark  case  of  NLRB  v.  Metro- 
politan Life  Ins.  Co.  a965»  380  US  438. 
This  case  involved  the  Insurance  Work- 
ers International  Union,  an  AFL-CIO  af- 
filiate union.  This  decision  was  adverse 
to  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  impropriety  on 
the  part  of  Justice  Goldberg.  It  merely 
illustrates  that  judges  do  not  live  in  a 
vacuum,  and  cannot  disqualify  them- 
selves every  time  a  case  comes  before 
them  which  involves,  however,  indirect- 
ly, an  interest  with  which  they  may  be 
identified. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  information 
pertaining  to  Mr.  Goldberg  and  his  as- 
sociation with  organized  labor  cases. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  en- 
titled "Participation  of  Justice  Marshall 
in  Racial  Discrimination  Cases." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ahthuh    Goi-dberc 
General    Counsel.    CIO    1948-1955     United 
Steelworkers  of  America,   1948-1961.  General 
Counsel.     Industrial     Unions     Department, 

AFL-CIO   1955-1961. 

PARTICIPATION   IN   I..ABOR  CASES   WHILE  ASSOCIATE 
Jl'STICE.    US.    SUPREME   COURT 

J\istk-e  Goldberg  sat  In  29  hibor  cases  .n 
which  oplnion.s  were  handed  down 

Jvislice  Goldberg  sal  in.  7  lalxjr  ca.ses  In 
which  AFL-CIO  union  was  a  party. 

Local  Union  No.  189.  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cullers,  .\FLr  CIO  v.  Jewel  Tea  Company.  381 
U.S.  676 

Local  Union  No.  721.  United  Packinghouse 
Pood  &  Allied  Workers.  AFL-CIO  v.  Needham 
376  US.  247. 

Radio  &  Television  Broadcast  Technicians 
Union  1264.  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers.  AFL-CIO  V  Broadcast 
Service  of  Mobile,  Inc   380  U.S   253 

Calhoun,    President    or    Peters.    Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  District  No    1.  National  Marine 
Engineers'  Beneficial  Association.  AFL-CIO  v 
Harvey  379  U  S.  134 

Local  No.  438.  Construction  &  General 
Laborers'  Union.  AFL-CIO  v.  Curry  &  Co. 
371  US.  542, 

International  .Association  of  Machinists. 
AFL-CIO  V.  Central  .■\irllnes  372  US   682 

NLRB  V.  Eire  Resistor  Corp,  and  interna- 
lional  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio,  i\;  Machine 
Workers.  Local  613.  AFL-CIO  373  U.3  221. 

Justice  Goldberg  sal  in  5  labor  ca.ses  in 
which  an  AFL-CIO  union  was  an  interested 
parly,  although  not  a  party  to  the  action. 

NLRB  V.  MetropoUtiin  insurance  Co.    (In- 
surance Workers  International   Union.  AFL- 
CIO]    380  US.  438    (Mr.   Justice   Goldberg 
wrote  the  opinion). 

Bolre  V.  Greyhound  Corp.  [Street.  Electric 
Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Employees,  .AFL- 
CIOI   376  US.  473. 

Lmer  v  Jafco  Co.  Inc,  [Chattanooga  Bulld- 
int;  Trades  Council.  AFL  (two  member  unions 
uro  parties  I  375  US   301. 

NLRB  V.  Exchange  Parts  |  International 
Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship- 
builders, Blacksmiths.  Forgers  &  Helpers. 
AFL -CIO  I   375  US,  405. 

NLRB  V   Reliance  Fuel  Oil  Corp    [Local  355, 
Retail,    Wholesale    and    Department    store 
anions.  .\FL  CIO|  371  US.  '224. 

Jvistlce  Goldberg  sat  in  4  cases  in  which 
the  AFL  CIO  filed  briefs  as  amicus  curiae 

American  Ship  Building  v,  NLRB  380  U,S. 
300, 

Republic   Steel   v.   Maddox  379   US,   650 

NLRB  V.  Pnilt  Packers  377  US   58. 

Division  1287,  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street,  Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach  Em- 
ployees of  America  v    Missouri  374  US.  74. 

Justice  Goldberg  sat  in  13  other  labor  law 
cases. 

Ex  Parte  George  371  U  S,  72. 

Los  Angeles  Meal  A:  Provision  Drivers 
Union  v.  United  States  371  U.S.  94 

Burlington  Truck  Lines,  Inc.  v.  United 
States  371  U.S   156 

Smith  V  Evening  News  .Association  371 
US    195. 

General  Drivers,  Warehousemen  &  Helpers. 
Local  No.  89.  v.  Rlss  &  Co..  Inc.  372  U  3  517. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  v. 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co  373  US. 
33. 

NLRB  V.  Servette  377  U.S.  46. 

Hattlesburg  Building  and  Trade  Council  v. 
Broome  377  U  S    126. 

Local  20,  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs  and  Help- 
ers Union  V.  Morton  377  U.S.  252. 

NLRB  V    Burnup  &  Sims  379  U.S.  21. 

NLRB  V   Brown  380  U.S.  278. 

Minnesota  Mining  v.  New  Jersey  Wood 
Finishing  Co  381  US.  311. 

United  Mine  Workers  v.  Pennington  381 
U.S.  657. 

Following   Is   an   expansion   of  the   Issues 


Involved  and  notation  of  the  opinion  writers 
In  some  of  the  previously  listed  cases: 

NLRB  v  Brown.  380  US  278- affirmed  319 
P  2d  7;  Brennan  wrote  opinion;  CK^ldberg  Ar 
Warren  concur;  White  dissent  L<x-koul  of 
employees  did  not  violate  8(u)(3i  since  no 
hostile  motive 

American  Ship  Building  v  NLRB.  380  US 
300-  reversed  331  F  2d  839  Stewart  wrote 
opinion;  White  concur;  Goldberg  i Warren 
Joins*  concur  After  Impasse  In  negotiations, 
employer  may  shut  dr)WTi  his  plant  lor  pur- 
pose of  applying  economic   pre.ssure 

Radio  &  Television  Broadcast  Local  Union, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  v  Broadcaf.t  Service  of  Mobile.  Inc  . 
380  US  255- reversed  159  So  2d  452  Per 
curiam 

Russ  V  Southern  Railway  Co  .  380  US  938-- 
I  cert  dpniedi  Goldberg  of  opinion  that  cert, 
should  have  been  granted 

Republic  Steel  v  Maddox,  379  US  650-  re- 
versed 158  So  2d  492:  Harlan  wrote  opinion; 
Black  di.s.sented  Requ:red  exhau.-tton  of  ad- 
ministrative remedies 

Calhoun  v  Har\ey,  National  Marine  Engi- 
neers' Be;iefic!al  A.'..sn  .  AFI.;-CIO  v  Harvey. 
379  US  134— reversed  324  P.  2d  486:  Black 
wrote  opinion:  Stewart  &  Harlan  concur.  Re- 
quirements for  nomination  for  union  office 
governed  by  401  ic»  of  Act 

.Atner     Federation    of    Musicians    v     Witt- 
stein.   379   US   171      reversed  326  F    2d   26: 
White    wrote    opinion;    Goldberg    S.:    Warren 
toc'k  no  part    Weighted   voting   .-.ystem   per- 
mitted by  101  ( ai  i3H  B»  of  Act 

Liner  v  Jafco.  Inc.  375  US  301:  Brennan 
wrote  opinion;  Chattanooga  Building  Trades 
Council  lAFLi.  State  had  no  jurLsdlctlon  to 
enjoin   labor  dispute. 

Humphrey  v.  Moore,  375  US  335 — reversed 
356  SW  2d  241:  White  wrote  opinion:  Gold- 
berg (joined  by  Douglas  and  Brennan)  con- 
cur: Harlan  concurs  and  dls.sents  in  part. 
General  Drivers,  Warehousemen,  fc  Helpers 
Union  Decision  of  Committee  under  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  determining  em- 
ployers' seniority  right  Is  binding  on  the 
parties 

Carey.  International  Union  of  Electrical, 
Radio  A:  Machine  Workers.  AFL  CIO.  v  West- 
inehouse.  375  US  267 — reversed  184  NE  2d 
298:  Douglas  wrote  opinion;  Harlan  concurs; 
Black  and  Clark  dissent;  Goldberg  took  no 
part  in  decision.  Where  labor  dispute  which 
involved  work  assignments  is  not  considered 
exclusively  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Board,  and  arbltrational  procedure  set  forth 
in  the  colective  bargaining  agreement  in  nut 
barred. 

Retail  Clerks.  AFL-CIO  v,  Schermerhorn, 
375  US  96 — aff  141  So.  2d:  Douglas  wrote 
opinion:  Goldberg  took  no  parr  in  decision. 
A  state  court  has  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  the 
state's  prohibition  of  an  "agency  shop"  clause 
in  an  executed  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. 

NLRB  V  Exchange  Parts.  375  US,  405-^rc- 
ven^ed  304  F  2d  368:  Harlan  wrote  opinion. 
Employer  s  conferral  of  economic  benefits  on 
employees  to  induce  vote  against  union  vio- 
lated NLRA 

Participation  of  Jttstice  Goldberg  in  Labor 
Cases 

United  Mine  Workers  v,  Pennington  381 
US  657-reversed  325  F.  2d  804:  White  wrote 
opinion;  Douglas,  Black,  Clark  concur;  Gold- 
berg dissent  (see  Me.^it  Cutters). 

.An  ,'igreemenl  between  union  ,ind  large 
operators  to  secure  uniform  labor  standards 
throughout  the  Industry  would  not  be  ex- 
empt from  the  antitrust  laws. 

Local  Union  No.  189,  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  (AFL-CIO)  v.  Jewel  Tea  Co..  381  US 
676-reversed  331  F.  2d  547:  White  (Warren 
&  Brennan  Join)  wrote  opinion;  Goldberg 
( Joined  by  Harlan  &  Stewart )  dissenting  from 
opinion  tiui  concurs  In  result.  Whether  a 
prop>osed  bargaining  subject  Is  a  term  or  con- 
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dltlon  of  employment  is  not  within  the  ex- 
clusive  primary   Jurisdiction   of   NLRB. 

Minnesota  Mining  v.  New  Jersey  Wood  Fin- 
ishing Co  .  381  US  311-  aff,  332  P.  2d  346: 
Clark  wrote  opinion;  Black  dissent;  Goldberg 
dissent  Harlan  &  Stewart  did  not  pertlct- 
nite    sec  inn  5  (a)  &  (bi  of  Clayton  Act, 

NTJiB  V  Metropolitan  Ins  Co,  (Insurance 
International  Union),  380  US  438— vacated 
■y■>^  p  'id  906:  Goldberg  wrote  opinion; 
Dougl.is  dis.sent  Extent  of  union  organiza- 
tion is  not  controlling  factor  in  determining 
the  appropriate  bargaining  unit. 

Textile  Workers  v  Darlington,  380  US  263, 
Goldberc  .V  Stewart  took  no  part  In  decision 

NLRB  v  Fruit  Packers,  377  US  58— vacated 
308  F  '^d  ;ill  Brennan  wrote  opinion;  Black 
concur"  Harlan  (Joined  by  Stewart)  dis- 
senting Douglas  took  no  part  in  decl.sion. 
Peaceful  .secondary  boycott  not  barred 

NIRB  V  Servette,  377  US  46- reversed  3,0 
F  2d  659-  Brennan  wrote  opinion.  Wholesale 
D"Uvery  and  Salesman  Union  involved  Un- 
lons  distribution  of  handbills  to  advise  the 
public  that  an  emplover  is  handling  products 
of  a  .struck  distributor   is  not  prohibited  by 

the  Act  ,_„   ,,„    .„, 

Boire  \  Greyhound  Corp  .  376  US  473— 
reversed  309  F.'  2d  397 :  Slew;.rt  wrote  opin- 
ion: DruBlas  dissenting  Street.  Electric  Rail- 
way and  Motor  Coach  Employees  (AFI^CIO) 
involved  Order  of  Board  in  certification  pro- 
ceedings under  5  9(c)  for  election  by  em- 
ployees of  Joint  employers  Is  not  a  final  order 
and  thus  not   reviewable. 

John  Wilev  ic  Sons  v  Livingston,  376  Lb 
543— atr  313  F  2d  52:  Harlan  wrote  opinion: 
Goldberg  took  nr,  part  in  decision.  Wholesale 
and  Department  Store  Union  (AFLrCIO). 
Merger  does  not  automatically  destroy  rights 
of     employee     under     collective     bargaining 

agreement.  ^v,„„,      ^-jr 

Packinghouse  Workers  v  Needham,  376 
US  247— reversed  119  NW  2d  141:  Harlan 
wrote  Food  and  AUied  Workers  (AFL  CIO). 
Unions  lireach  of  no-slrlke  clause  in  agree- 
ment   did   not    relieve   employer   of   duty   to 

arbitrate.  . 

Steelworkers  v  NLRB,  376  US  492— reversed 
311  F  2d  135;  White  wrote  opinion;  Douglas 
concur;  Goldberg  look  no  part  In  decision. 
Primary  picketing  includes  right  to  picket 
entrance   gate  »,,  „d     o-tq 

Plbreboiird  Paper  Products  v,  NLRB,  379 
US  203  -aff  322  F  'id  411:  Warren  wrote 
opinion;  Stewart  .Joined  by  Douglas  &  Har- 
Un  1  ■  G.oldberg  look  no  part.  Union  involved 
was  United  Steel  Workers  Contracting  out 
to  an  .ndepetident  contractor  of  maintenance 
work  which  replace  employees  in  bargaining 
unit  IS  a  st:Uutory  subject  of  collective  bar- 
gaining under  8(d)  of  Act, 

NLRB  V.  Burnup  &  Sims,  379  US  21— re- 
versed 322  P.  2d  57:  Douglas  wrote  opinion; 
Harlan  concurs  ^:  dissents  in  part.  Discharge 
of  employees  in  good  faith  for  alleged  mis- 
conduct while  soliciting  for  union  is  unfair 
labor  practice. 

Railway  Labor  Executives'  Assn.  v.  U.S.,  379 
US  199 :  Per  curiam. 

Arrow  Co  v,  Cincinnati  Railway  et  al,  379 
US  642:  Per  curiam, 

Parden  v.  Terminal  R.  Co.,  377  US  184— 
reversed  311  F.  2d  727;  Brennan  wrote  opin- 
ion- White  Joined  by  Douglas,  Harlan,  Stew- 
art) .  Operation  of  state-owned  railroad  in 
interstate  commerce  constituted  a  waiver  of 
state's  sovereign  immunity  and  consent  to 
suit  under  FELA. 

Hattlesburg  Trades  v.  Broome,  377  US  26: 
Per  curiam. 

Teamsters  Union  v.  Morton,  377  US  252— 
vacated  320  P.  2d  505:  Stewart  wrote  opinion; 
Goldberg  concurred.  Secondary  boycott  un- 
lawful. 

Participation  op  Justice  Goldberg  in  Labor 

Cases 

Ex  parte  George  371  U.S.  72;  Per  Curiam; 

Unions  involved:   National  Maritime  Union; 

on     Chemical   and    Atomic   Workers   Inter- 
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national  Union  Decision  favored  NMU. 
NMU  official's  picketing  wa£  arguable  pro- 
tected by  I  7  of  NLRA  and  state  court  was 
without  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin, 

Los  Angeles  Meat  &  Provision  Drivers 
Union  V  United  States  371  U.S  9:  Opinion 
by  Stewart;  Goldberg  with  Brennan  con- 
curring; Douglas  dissent  Decision  against 
LAMPDU.  Union  ordered  to  stop  violations  of 
§  1  of  Sherman  act  and  to  expel  from  mem- 
bership all  self-employed  contractors  who 
had  Joined  union  with  purpose  to  eliminate 
competition.  (Goldberg:  agree  because  no 
countervailing  union  interest  In  retaining 
self-employed  in  union.) 

Burlington  Truck  Lines,  Inc  v  United 
States  371  US  156:  Opinion  by  White;  Black 
concurring  and  dissenting  in  part;  Clark  con- 
curring; Goldberg  with  Warren,  Douglas, 
Brennan,  concurring,  ICC  erred  in  granting 
interstate  license  to  local  truckers  where 
needs  of  commerce  were  not  being  met  solely 
because  of  temporary  Interruptions  caused 
by  labor  dispute.  (Goldberg:  Cease-and- 
desist  order  would  be  appropriate  remedy  to 
avoid  encroaching  NLRB  Jurisdiction  or 
rights  and  duties  of  parties).  Union: 
Teamsters 

Smith  V  Evening  News  Association  3il 
US  195:  Opinion  by  White:  Black  dissenting 
State  court  has  jurisdiction  of  action  by  em- 
ployee against  employer  seeking  damages  for 
breach  of  collective  bargaining  agreement 
between  emplover  and  employee's  union,  even 
though  the  employer's  conduct  was  also  un- 
fair labor  practice  Union  involved-  News- 
p.iper  guild  of  D'-troit 

NLRB  V  Reliance  Fuel  Oil  Corp  371  U  S 
224;  Per  Curiam;  Black  concurs  in  result 
Reliance  a  local  distributor  oT'luel  oil  pur- 
chased a  substantial  amount  of  fuel  oil  and 
related  products  from  a  supplier  who  had 
Imported  them  from  outside  the  state  and 
who  was  concededly  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  Therefore  Reliances  activities 
"affected  commerce"  and  it  was  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  NLRB  which  had  found 
various  unfair  labor  practices. 

Local  No.  438.  Construction  &  General 
Laborers'  Union.  AFI^CIO  v  Curr  371  US, 
54:  Opinion  by  White;  Harlan  concurring  in 
result.  State  Court  was  without  lurisdlction 
to  Issue  temporary  injunction  a,gainKt  picket- 
ing of  unions  where  facts  show  that  there 
was  at  least  an  arguable  violation  of  ?  8(ai 
of  NLRA  so  us  to  vest  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  NLRB 

Incres  Steamship  Co.  Ltd.  v.  International 
Maritime  Workers  Union  372  U.S.  24:  Justice 
Goldberg  did  not  participate. 

Galllck  V  Baltimore  &  Ohio  RR  Co.  372 
US  108:  Opinion  by  White;  Harlan  dissents; 
Stewart  and  Goldberg  dissent.  FELA  case. 
Held ;  State  appellate  court  Invaded  province 
of  Jury,  judgment  for  employee  should  be 
affirmed.  (Goldberg:  Because  of  inconsis- 
tencies in  the  verdict,  a  new  trial  should  be 
given  I . 

Harrison  v.  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
372  U.S.  248:  Per  Curiam:  There  was  evi- 
dence to  support  the  jury's  verdict  for  the 
employee  in  the  FELA  case  and  Judge's  en- 
tering" of  judgment  notwlthsunding  the 
verdict  was  improper. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  v. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  372  U.S.  284: 
Justice  Goldberg  did  not  participate.  Unions 
involved  were  Bro.  of  Locomotive  engineers. 
Bro  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  engineers. 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brakemen, 
Bro.  of  Railroad  trainmen,  and  Switchmen's 
Union  of  North  America. 

General  Drivers.  W'arehousemen  &  Help- 
ers, Local  No.  89  v.  Riss  &  Co.,  Inc.  372  U.S. 
517-  Per  Curiam.  A  decision  as  to  whether 
a  ruling  made  by  the  Joint  Area  Cartage 
Committee  was  "final  and  binding"  under  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement  so  as  to 
vest  Jurisdiction  in  the  Federal  District  Court 
under  §  301  of  the  LMRA  should  not  have 
been  made  on  the  pleadings  alone.  There- 


fore trial  court  erred  In  dismissing  for  lack 
of  jurisdiction. 

International  Association  of  Machinists, 
AFL-CIO  V  Central  Airlines  372  US  682 
Opmlcn  by  White  A  suit  to  enforce  an  award 
of  an  airline  system  board  of  adjustment  i  in 
favor  of  the  union  i  is  a  suit  arising  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  under  28  US  C 
5  1331  or  a  suit  arising  under  a  lawjregulatlng 
commerce  under  28  US  C,  S  1337 

Basham  v,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co  372 
US  699:  Per  Curiam  There  was  evidence 
to  support  the  jury's  verdict  for  the  em- 
ployr-e  in  thi.s  case  under  FELA.  (Harlan  dis- 
sen'inj  i . 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  v. 
LouisTillP  li-  Nashville  RR  Co.  373  US  33: 
Opinion  by  Stewart.  Black  Dissented.  Gold- 
berg, with  Douglas  dissenting.  Held:  Under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  the  union  could  not 
legally  strike  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
its  interpetation  of  the  National  Railroad 
Adiustment  Board's  money  award:  the  union 
mtist  utilize  the  judicial  enforcement  pro- 
cedure provided  by  the  act;  and  therefore 
the  District  Court  properly  enjoined  the 
threatened  strike.  (Goldberg:  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  Congress  intended  that  the  stat- 
ute operate  in  a  way  which  creates  such  an 
tinfair  imbalance,  if  not  outright  clear  ad-  _ 
vantage  in  favor  of  the  carrier  and  against  " 
the  employee  and  his  union  The  Court's 
result  here  means  that  on  all  coney  claims, 
the  award  of  the  Board  is  final  and  binding 
and  not  subject  to  further  review  or  chal- 
lenge if  the  claimant  loses,  but  it  is  subject 
to  de  novo  review  and  trial  at  the  sole  behest 
of   the  employer.   If   the  employer  loses  i 

NLRB  V  Eire  Resistor  Corp.  373  U.S.  221: 
Opinion  by  White,  Harlan  concurring.  Even 
in  absence  of  a  finding  of  specific  illegal  in- 
tent and  notwithstanding  the  employers' 
claim  that  his  action  was  necessary  to  con- 
tinue his  operations  during  a  strike,  the 
NRLB  was  Justified  in  finding  that  it  was  a 
violation  of  s:  8(a)  of  the  NLRA  for  the  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  between  employees 
who  struck  and  employees  who  worked  dur- 
ing a  strike  by  awarding  an  additional  se-  V 
norlty  credit  to  replacement  of  strikers  and 
to  those  who  returned  to  work  before  t-nd 
of  strike. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks  PYelght  Handlers.  Express  and  Sta- 
tion Employees  v,  Allen  373  U.S.  113:  Jus- 
lice  Goldberg  did  not  participate.  AFL-CIO 
as  amicus  curiae. 

Reed  V.  The  Yaka  373  U.S.  410:  Oplnlofi 
by  Black;  Harlan,  with  Stewart  Dissenting 
Employee  was  not  barred  by  the  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  from  relying  on 
the  corporation's  liability  as  a  shipowner 
pro  hac  vice  for  the  ship's  unseaworthiness 
in  order  to  support  his  libel  in  rem  against 
the  ship. 

Local  100,  United  Association  of  Journey- 
men K-  Apprentices  v  Borden  373  US  690: 
Just:ce  Goldberg  did  not  part-cipate  AFl^ 
CIO  as  amicus  curiae. 

Local  No.  207.  International  Association  of 
Bridge.  Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron 
Workers  Union,  v  Perko  373  U.S.  701:  Justice 
Goldberg  did  not  participate.  AFL-CIO  as 
amicus  curiae. 

NLRB  v  General  Motors  Corp  373  U  S  734: 
Justice  Goldberg  did  not  participate.  AFL- 
CIO  as  amicus  curiae. 

Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
Local  1625,  AFI^CIO  v.  Shermerhorn  373  U.S. 
746;  Justice  Goldberg  did  not  participate. 
AFL-CIO  as  amicus  curiae. 

Division  1287.  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street,  Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach  Em- 
ployees of  America  v.  Missouri  374  U.S.  74: 
Opinion  bv  Stewart.  AFI^-CIO  as  amicus 
curiae.  Proceeding  under  a  Missouri  statute, 
the  Governor  of  Missouri  proclaimed  that 
the  public  interest,  health,  and  welfare  were 
jeopardized  by  a  threatened  strike  against  a 
public  transit  company  and  Issued  executive 
orders  taking  poesebslon  of  the  company  and 
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directing  that  It  continue  operation*.  The 
state  court  enjoined  the  strike.  Held;  the 
states  Involvement  In  the  company  fell  far 
short  of  creating  a  state  owned  and  operated 
utility  whose  labor  relations  are  excluded 
from  the  coverage  of  the  NLRA.  The  state 
statute  Is  In  conflict  with  the  NlilA  and  can- 
not stand  under  the  Supremacy  clause. 

Participation  or  Justice  Makshall  in  Racial 
Discrimination  Cases 

Coleman  v.  Alabama  |exclualon  of  Negroee 
from  Jury]  389  U.S.  22 

Jones  V.  Georgia  [exclusion  of  Negroes  from 
Jury  I  389  U.S.  24. 

31ms  V.  Georgia  [exclusion  of  Negroes  from 
Jury  I  389  U.S.  404. 

Lee  V.  Washington  (racial  discrimination  in 
prisons  I  390  US  383. 

Green  v.  County  School  Board  of  New  Kent 
County  [school  desegregation)  391  US.  430. 

Raney  v.  Board  of  Mucatlon  of  the  Gould 
School  District  [school  desegregation!  391 
U.S.  443. 

Monroe  v.  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
City  of  Jackson  [school  deseRTCgatlon)  391 
US.  450. 

Jones  V.  Mayer  Co.  [racial  discrimination  in 
housing  1  392  U.S.  409. 

Hunter  v.  Erlckson  [fair  housing  ordi- 
nance! 393US    385. 

Gtegory-v,  Chicago  [clvlt  rights  demonstra- 
tion [  394  U.S.  111. 

Daniel  v.  Paul  (racial  dlacrlmlnatlon  In 
private  clubs]  395  V.S.  298. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Indianapolis  Star  printed  a  most  cogent 
editorial  which  pertains  to  the  matter 
before  the  Senate. 

This  editorial  analyzes  the  problem 
and  gives  recognition  to  the  contribution 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  made  to  this 
debate. 

The  writer  of  this  editorial  makes  the 
same  point,  in  regard  to  the  testimony 
of  Union  Attorney  John  Bolt  Culbertson, 
which  I  made  on  Tuesday.  His  integrity 
is  above  the  question  of  an  admitted 
adversary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  to  which  I  have  referred  from 
this  great  Indiana  newspaper  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.A.BSOI.UTEI.Y  Honest 

Earlier  this  Week.  Senator  William  B. 
Spong,  Jr.  (D-Va.),  announced  his  Intention 
to  vote  for  confirmation  of  Presldeni  Nixon's 
nomination  of  Judge  Clement  F.  Haynsworth. 
Jr.  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Senator  Spong,  previously  undecided  on 
the  Issue,  told  the  Senate  questions  concern- 
ing Haynsworth's  ethics  because  of  his  sitting 
oil  cases  involving  companies  in  which  he 
had  a  financial  Interest  bad  not  been 
substantiated. 

.\t  the  same  time.  Representative  David  W. 
Dennis  iR-Ind.)  released  a  statement  citing 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee by  John  Bolt  Culbertson,  a  South 
Carolina  lawyer  and  long-time  member  of 
.\mericans  for  Democratic  .Action  who  has 
been  acquainted  vrith  Haynsworth  for  30 
years.  .According  to  Dennis"  statement,  Cul- 
bertson testified  concerning  Haynsworth : 
■He  :s  absolutely  honest.  He  has  Impeccable 
integrity.  He  Is  a  man  whose  word  I  would 
believe  about  anything." 

In  his  statement.  Representative  Dennis 
says:  "In  contrast  to  such  positive  endorse- 
ments. Judge  Haynsworth's  detractors  never 
venture  to  say  that  he  Is  dishonest.  They 
speak  vaguely  and  slurrlngly  about  'suspi- 
cion' or  'appeaxanae'  of  Impropriety.  This  Is 
a  typical  tactic  of  those  who  have  no  con- 
vincing facts." 


During  the  current  Senate  debate  on 
Haynsworth's  nomination,  another  previ- 
ously undecided  senator.  Senator  Winston  L. 
Prouty  (R-Vt.)  said:  'The  blizzard  of  ac- 
cusations against  Judge  Haynsworth  melts 
quickly  under  close  scrutiny."  He  termed 
the  oppoeltion  to  Haynsworth.  "more  on  po- 
litical grounds  than  ethical  grounds  and 
more  emotional  than  reasoned." 

Trup  It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  those  pitted  against  Haynsworth's  con- 
firmation, motivated  by  dogmatic  persua- 
sions and  ideologies  of  the  most  compelling 
kind,  have  been  engaged  in  a  tireless  prop- 
aganda campaign  that  they  are  determined 
to  put  across  by  any  means  whatever. 

By  constant  repetition  of  sly  aspersions 
and  innuendo,  they  have  successfully  con- 
trived a  thesis,  imaginary  as  it  i.s.  that  "pub- 
lic confidence  In  the  Supreme  Court  would 
be  adversely  affected"  by  seating  H:iynsworth. 
And,  though  totally  lacking  in  substance, 
this  fiibrication  has  .so  insinuated  itself  Into 
the  minds  of  a  member  of  senators  and  has 
made  such  inroads  on  the  public  thought 
that  the  nation  stands  a  fair  chance  of  being 
denied  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  reputa- 
ble, eminently  qualified  jurist  simply  bec.iuse 
he  IS  a  good  man 

That  is  exactly  Haynsworth's  trouble.  He 
is  a  good  man.  He  is  a  hard  worker  He  has 
paid  attention  to  business  and  become  an 
expert  in  his  field  He  has  been  thrifty  and 
invested  his  savings  wisely.  His  Judicial  de- 
cisions refiect  a  devotion  to  the  law.  never 
to  preconceived  notions.  His  avocations  are 
simple  and  harmless.  He  is  a  thoroughly  de- 
cent, respectable  person.  He  represents  those 
virtues  that  are  properly  thought  to  be  typi- 
cally American. 

But  that  is  precisely  the  kind  of  person 
his  detractors  shudder  to  think  of  on  the 
high  court  where  his  voice  may  be  counted 
en  to  be  heard  on  the  side  of  Justice,  fair 
dealing,  common  sense  and  a  treatment  of 
issues  based  on  a  well-defined  system  of 
ethics. 

Over  the  last  30  years,  various  liberal  and 
le:  wing  groups  markedly  a  minority  of  the 
.\merlcan  people  but  closely  united  and  able 
to  1  bby  in  commanding,  articulate  terms, 
have  been  outstandingly  successful  In  secur- 
ing a  majority  of  Justices  on  the  Supreme 
Court  on  which  they  could  depend  to  dis- 
pense ,':istire  to  a  very  large  extent  as  they 
thought  right  and  proper  To  these  group>s 
Haynsworth  represents  a  threat  of  the  first 
water,  one  to  be  eliminated  by  any  means 
a*,  "heir  disposal. 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
express  my  support  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's nomination. 

HAY.NSWORTH'S  CRIMINAL  DECISIO.NS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  pre- 
viously announced  my  position  with  ref- 
erence to  Judge  Haynsworth.  and  that 
I  intend  to  vote  for  his  confirmation.  I 
have  felt  for  .some  time  that  perhaps 
those  of  us  who  support  Judge  Hayns- 
worth have  perhaps  been  too  long  on  the 
defensive  and  not  enough  on  the  offen- 
sive; and  I  wish  to  point  out  very  briefly 
some  of  the  areas  where  I  believe  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  been  a  trailblazer  and  a 
pacesetter. 

First  of  all.  I  think  one  illustration  of 
Judge  Haynsworth's  evenhanded.  con- 
structive and  unbiased  approach  to  the 
law  is  his  treatment  of  the  law  of  crim- 
inal procedure.  I  point  out,  for  anyone 
who  may  be  interested,  that  most  of 
this  material  is  set  forth  with  great 
detail  in  the  statement  by  Prof.  Charles 
Wright,  who  for  20  years  has  been  a 
scholar  with  reference  to  Federal  cases, 
who  has  followed  the  career  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  very  carefully — he  is  now  a 
law  professor  at  the  University  of  Tex- 


as— and  whose  testimony  is  set  forth  in 
great  detail  starting  on  page  591  of  ihe 
record  of  the  hearings.  That  is  where 
most  of  my  material  was  garnered. 

He  states: 

Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  in  the  van- 
guard, often  ahead  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  protecting  persons  accused  of  a  crime 
against  any  tilting  of  the  scales  of  Justice 
that  might  lead  to  the  conviction  of  an  in- 
nocent man  Al  the  same  time  he  has  been 
reluctant  to  set  free  a  person  who  is  un- 
doubtedly guilty  because  of  some  minor 
imperfection     . 

Let  me  give  illustrations  of  several 
casis  that  .support  this  conclusion 

Judge  Haynsworth  has  done  much  to 
make  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  freely 
available  to  those  who  claim  they  have 
been  denied  their  constitutional  rights. 
Professor  Wright  cites  specifically  the 
case  of  Roivc  v.  Peyton.  383  F.  2d  709 
«4th  Cir.  19671,  aff'd  391  U.S.  54  '1968) 
the  fourth  circuit  was  asked  to  consider 
the  vitality  of  the  1934  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, McNally  against  Hill,  which  pre- 
cluded a  habeas  corpus  action  against  a 
consecutive  .sentence  to  be  served  in  the 
future. 

In  other  words,  under  that  decision,  a 
prisoner  had  to  wait  until  he  had  served 
one  sentence,  and  then  served  another 
sentence  and  perhaps  a  third,  before  they 
would  hear  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus.  In  a  scholarly  opinion.  Judge 
Haynsworth  correctly  anticipated  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  no  longer  fol- 
low its  earlier  precedent.  In  addition  to 
displaying  the  judge's  scholarship,  the 
opinion  exemplifies  Judge  Haynsworth's 
ability  to  predict  changes  in  doctrine  and 
to  create  just  solutions  to  problems  in  an 
area  of  traditional  judicial  cognizance. 
Judge  Haynsworth  emphasized  that  it 
was  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  de- 
fendant and  the  State  to  have  a  present 
remedy  to  test  the  validity  of  future  sen- 
tences. 

I  read  the  following  quotation  fix)m  the 
opinion  written  by  Judge  Haynsworth  to 
illustrate  that  he  is  a  forward-looking 
man,  that  he  is  admirably  fitted  for  the 
job.  and  that  he  is  a  scholar. 

He  stated: 

The  problem  we  face  .<;lmply  did  not  exist 
In  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Now  that  re- 
cently it  has  arisen.  If  there  is  a  substantive 
right  crying  for  a  remedy,  it  seems  most  in- 
appropriate to  approach  a  solution  In  terms 
of  a  Seventeenth  Century  technical  concep- 
tion which  had  no  relation  to  the  context  in 
which  today's  problem  arises,   (at  713) 

He  also  states,  in  the  same  opinion : 
It  is  to  the  great  Interest  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  to  the  prisoner  to  have  these 
matters  determined  as  soon  as  possible  when 
there  Is  the  greatest  Ukllhood  the  truth  of 
the  matter  may  be  established.  Justice  de- 
layed for  want  of  a  procedviral,  remedial  de- 
vice over  a  period  of  years  is.  indeed.  Justice 
denied  to  the  prisoner  and,  in  an  even  larger 
degree,  to  Virginia,  (at  715) 

The  law  today  abhors  a  right  without  a 
remedy  Just  as  the  common  law  did.  The 
genius  of  the  common  law  was  the  improvi- 
sation of  remedies  to  obtain  adjudication  of 
substantive  rights.  •  •  •  Our  recitation  of  Its 
history  discloses  that  the  writ  of  habeas  cor* 
pus  has  not  been  a  static  thing.  There  Is 
nothing  in  that  history  to  suggest  that  It 
should  be  restricted  to  the  need  of  a  much 
earlier  time,  (at  7ie-17) 

In  United  States  v.  Chandler,  393  F.  2d 
920  (1968) ,  the  fourth  clrcidt  sat  en  banc 
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to  consider  the  appropriate  test  to  govern 
the  defense  of  insanity,  and  thus  to  de- 
termine criminal  responsibility.  After 
surveying  the  growth  of  the  insanity  doc- 
trine in  England  and  the  United  States, 
Judge  Haynsworth  concluded  that  the 
recent  standards  formulated  by  the 
American  Law  Institute  constituted  the 
best  expression  of  such  a  test,  stating: 

Endorsement  of  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute formula  solves  some  problems.  It  is  an 
;idvance  toward  the  avoidance  of  retributive 
incarceration  of  those  not  morally  responsi- 
ble for  their  conduct  and  toward  assuring  for 
them  insUtutional  care  with  psychiatric  and 
related  services,  tat  928) 

With  appropriate  balance  between  cogni- 
tion and  volition,  it  demands  an  unrestricted 
inquiry  into  the  whole  personality  of  a  de- 
fendant who  surmounts  the  threshold  ques- 
tion of  his  responsibility,  (at  926) 

The  opinion  written  by  Judge  Hayns- 
worth declined,  however,  to  "fall  into  the 
egregious  error  of  the  last  century"  by 
mandating  that  a  trial  judge  instruct  the 
jury  on  the  issue  of  mental  responsibility 
in  any  set  or  specific  terms.  The  opinion 
e.\pre.ssly  permits  judges  to  depart  from 
the  ALI  formula  in  particular  cases 
deemed  appropriate  and  thus  leaves 
room  for  constructive  innovation  and 
improvement,  stating: 

For  the  present,  however,  we  move  within 
the  existing  framework  of  the  law  with 
awareness  that  no  Judicial  response  to  the 
problem  todav  Is  perfect  and  need  not  en- 
dure beyond  the  availability  of  more  accept- 
able solutions,  (at  928 i 

We  should  not  prescribe  for  invariable  use 
a  form  of  words  which  may  be  lees  appro- 
priate than  another  in  the  light  of  the  testl- 
monv  in  a  particular  case  and  which  might 
tend  to  live  on  long  after  more  rational  so- 
lutions have  been  uncovered,  (at  927) 

Observing  that  Federal  statutes  pro- 
vide for  civil  commitment  in  the  case 
of  a  defendant  acquitted  because  of  In- 
sanity only  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Judge  Haynsrworth  urged  Congress  to  en- 
act legislation  providing  for  a  similar 
system  for  the  Federal  courts  generally. 
Judge  Haynsworth's  opinion  clearly  rep- 
resents a  valuable  contribution  to  the  law 
in  this  field,  and  puts  to  rest  any  doubts 
as  to  the  judge's  capacity  for  creative 
legal  thinking,  combined  with  a  high 
degree  of  scholarship. 

In  Hayden  v.  Warden,  363  P.  2d  647, 
657  i4th  Cir.  1966),  reversed,  387  U.S. 
294  (1967),  the  majority  held  that  the 
defendant's  State  court  conviction  for 
robbery  with  a  deadly  weapon  had  to  be 
reversed  because  the  prosecution  had  in- 
troduced into  evidence  articles  of  cloth- 
ing worn  by  the  defendant  during  the 
crime.  The  court  relied  upon  early  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  holding  that  items 
of  evidential  value  only,  as  opposed  to 
the  instrumentalities  of  a  crime,  could 
not  be  the  subject  of  a  valid  search  and 
seizure  under  the  fourth  amendment. 

On  ijetition  for  rehearing  en  banc 
Judge  Haynsworth,  who  did  not  sit  on 
the  original  panel  which  decided  this 
case,  wrote  a  separate  opinion  joining  the 
other  members  of  the  court  in  densring 
the  petition.  There  Judge  Haynsworth 
indicated  his  dissigreement  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  court  in  its  adherence  to 
the  old  rule  that  "mere  evidence"  may 
not  be  the  object  of  a  lawful  search. 


and  the  Supreme  Court,  in  reversing  the 
decision,  agreed  with  him. 

Judge  Haynsworth  reasoned  that  prac- 
tical considerations  of  law  enforcement 
dictated  a  "stretching"  of  the  term  "in- 
strumentalities" to  include  articles  of 
clothing  seized  in  the  course  of  a  rea- 
sonable search.  As  a  practical  matter, 
the  'mere  evidence"  rule  was  a  needless 
hobb'.e  on  the  police  while  at  the  same 
time  it  gave  no  substantial  protection  to 
the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  from 
unreasonable  searches.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth stated; 

With  the  .imendme.il's  proscription  of  un- 
reasonable searches  and  unreasonable  sei- 
zures in  mind,  I  can  find  nothing  in  what 
the  Supreme  Court  has  done  and  said  that 
requires  the  rejection  from  evidence  of  these 
articles  of  clothing  resson.ibly  seized  in  the 
course  of  a  search,  which,  concededly,  was 
rea-sonable  and  lawful  We  are  not  Instructed 
to  apply  the  underlying  rule  of  reasonable- 
ness   in    an    unreasonable    manner.    (658) 

Again,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opin- 
ion, I  might  add.  of  Professor  Wright, 
this  case  illustrates  Judge  Haynsworth's 
ability  to  recognize,  based  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  reason  and  society's  experi- 
ence, rules  of  law  which  no  longer  serve 
a  justifiable  function  today.  Judge 
Haynsworth's  practical  approach  also 
reveals  his  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  law  enforcement  to  all  parts  of  so- 
ciety. As  Professor  Wright  stated : 

It  Is  not  a  game  In  which  the  police  are 
to  be  called  "out"  for  failure  to  touch  every 
base. 

This  aspect  of  Judge  Haynsworth's 
judicial  philosophy  is  illustrated  by  his 
deference  to  the  factual  conclusions  of 
a  jury  or  trial  judge,  who  have  heard 
the  actual  testimony  and  weighted  the 
credibility  of  witnesses.  'While  demon- 
strating a  sensitivity  to  the  need  for 
fundamental  fairness  in  criminal  proce- 
dure, Judge  Haynsworth  is  not  one  who 
favors  release  of  the  guilty  on  technical 
and  insubstantial  grounds.  In  Outing  v. 
North  Carolina,  383  F.  2d  892  (4th  Cir. 
1967)   Judge  Haynsworth  stated: 

The  ultimate  Inference  was  initially  for 
the  District  Judge  to  draw.  His  ultimate 
finding  Is  not  clearly  erroneous  as  an  in- 
ference of  fact,  and  It  was  uninfluenced  by 
any  erroneous  view  of  the  law.  It,  as  well  as 
the  subsidiary  findings  of  fact,  was  Inade 
by  the  District  Judge  after  observing  the 
witnesses.  Since  that  ultimate  Inference  of 
voluntariness  was  a  permissible  Inference, 
we  accept  it.  (at  896). 

Then  there  is  another  field  I  think 
holds  some  promise  and  some  hope,  and 
should  demonstrate  to  those  who  have 
not  made  up  their  minds  that  we  have 
here  a  forward-looking  nominee  for  this 
office.  These  two  final  opinions  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  are  noteworthy  principally 
because  of  the  insight  which  they  give 
into  the  Judge's  substantive  views.  The 
Supreme  Court  hsis  been  criticized  for 
failure  to  state  and  apply  a  definition  of 
obscenity  which  would.  In  practice,  give 
society  some  measure  of  protection 
against  patently  offensive  publications. 
Judge  Haynsworth  has  not  felt  himself 
so  hobbled.  In  United  States  v.  392  Copies 
of  Magazine  Entitled  "Exclusive."  373  F. 
2d  633  (4th  Cir.  1967)  Judge  Haynsworth 
wrote  the  opinion  holding  a  variety  of 


magazines  to  be  obscene  and  thus  prop- 
erly seized  by  customs  officials,  stating: 
Eiclustie  iS  a  collection  of  photographs  of 
young  women.  In  most  of  them,  long  stock- 
ings and  garter  belts  are  employed  to  frame 
the  pubic  area  and  to  focus  attention  upon 
it.  A  suggestion  of  masochism  is  sought  by 
the  use  in  many  of  the  pictures  of  chains 
binding  the  model's  wrists  and  ankles.  Some 
of  the  seated  models,  squarely  facing  the 
camera,  have  their  knees  and  legs  widespread 
Jn  order  to  reveal  the  genital  area  in  iu  en- 
tirety •  •  •  We  agree  with  the  District  Court 
that  these  apparently  unretouched  pictures 
of  young  women,  p^sed  ns  they  are.  are 
patently  offensive  and  that  the  Magazine 
Eiclustve  is  obscene    (at  634) 

Similarly  in  United  States  v.  56  Car- 
tons Containing  19.500  Copies  of  Hel- 
lenic Sun-,  373  F.  2d  635  (4th  Cir.  1967) 
Judge  HajTisworths  opinion  found  that 
the  procedures  set  forth  in  the  Federal 
customs  laws  for  reviewing  potentially 
obscene  materials  were  not  constitution- 
ally deficient  as  a  prior  restraint  on  ex- 
pression, since  the  statutory  scheme 
called  for  a  prompt  administrative  reso- 
lution of  the  obscenity  question.  Dealing 
with  the  specific  material  at  hand,  the 
opinion  found  that  the  magazines  were 
devoted  to  pictures  of  male  nudes,  with 
the  camera's  interest  languished  on  the 
genitals,  and  had  a  prurient  appeal  to 
male  homosexuals.  Judge  Haynsworth 
deemed  the  magazines  obscene  under  the 
Supreme  Court's  prevailing  standards, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  innoc- 
uous articles  in  the  magazines  concern- 
ing various  aspects  of  nudism,  which 
articles  the  .iud?e  termed  merely  'fillers." 
The  opinion  stated: 

In  the  composition  of  the  photographs,  the 
genitals  of  the  models  are  the  focal  points  of 
the  pictures  *  '  *  Raw  in  the  extreme,  and 
with  no  redeeming  attribute,  the  normal 
male,  if  Dr  Kinsey  will  permit  us  to  retain 
a  belief  there  is  such  a  thing,  can  view  them 
only  with  revulsion.  •  ■  *  Other  evidence 
was  Introduced  which  Indicated  that  'he  im- 
porter intended  to  distribute  the  magazine 
among  male  homosexuals  •  *  •  On  this 
showing  and  for  the  reasons  carefully  dis- 
cussed by  the  District  Court,  we  hesltatlnply 
affirm  its  conclusion  that  these  magazines 
are  obscene,  (at  640) 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  Judge 
Haynsworth's  decisions  in  both  "Exclu- 
sive" and  "HeUenlc  Sun",  389  U.S.  47, 
389  U.S.  50,  in  per  curiam  decisions  citing 
Redrup  v.  State  of  New  York.  386  U.S. 
767  <  1967 » .  In  Redrup  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  Justices  Harlan  and  Clark 
dissenting,  the  majority  acknowledged 
that  the  Supreme  Court  was  completely 
fragmented  and  divided  on  the  issue  of 
obscenity,  stating: 

Two  members  of  the  Court  have  consist- 
ently adhered  to  the  view  that  a  State  is  ut- 
terly without  power  to  suppress,  control,  or 
punish  the  distribution  of  any  wTltlngs  or 
pictures  upon  the  ground  of  their  "ob- 
scenity." A  third  has  held  to  the  opinion 
that  a  State's  power  in  this  area  is  narrowly 
limited  to  a  distinct  and  clearly  identifiable 
class  of  material.  Others  have  subscribed  to 
a  not  dissimilar  standard,  holding  that  a 
State  may  not  constitutionally  inhibit  the 
distribution  of  literary  material  as  obscene 
unless  "(a)  the  dominant  theme  of  the  ma- 
terial taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to  a  prurient 
interest  in  sex;  (b)  the  material  is  patently 
offensive  because  it  affronts  contemporary 
communitv  standards  relating  to  the  de- 
scription or  representation  of  sexual  matters; 
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and  (c)  the  material  is  utterly  without  re- 
deeming scx-lal  value  "  •  •  •  Another  Jus- 
tice has  not  viewed  the  •social  value"  ele- 
ment as  an  independent  faot^r  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  obscenity.   (386  US    at  770  71) 

I  am  certain  that  there  are  many  who 
feel,  as  I  do,  that  Judge  Haynsworth's 
scholarly,  perceptive  decisions,  attuned 
as  they  are  to  the  present  needs  of  soci- 
ety, clearly  Indicate  the  valuable  contri- 
bution which  Judge  Haynsworth  would 
make  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  can 
envy  Saul  as  he  traveled  the  road  to  Da- 
mascus for  "many  reasons,  but  at  this 
moment  I  am  particularly  jealous  of  the 
way  in  which  his  "decision"  was  made — 
in  a  single,  brilliant  flash  of  light.  Ever 
since  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  nomination  of  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth. Jr..  to  be  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  have  been  hoping  to  And  the 
road  to  Damascus.  Since  the  way  is  not 
in  sight,  all  of  us  have  had  to  rely  in- 
stead on  a  grinding,  detailed,  inten.sive 
personal  study  of  the  extensive  back- 
ground and  the  unfolding  developments. 
It  has  b8«»n  one  of  the  most  difficult  de- 
cisions I  have  been  called  upon  to  make 
during  9  years  of  service  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  of  some  value  to  examine  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  such 
nominations.  There  has  been  a  sugges- 
tion from  time  to  time  that  active  debate 
over  a  Supreme  Court  nomination  in 
some  way  violates  the  imwritten  law  and 
is  impatriotic  if  not  downright  disloyal. 
History  rebuts  this  charge. 

There  have  been  some  133  nomina- 
tions to  the  Supreme  Court  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Of  these, 
about  31  have  been  rejected,  withdrawn, 
or  expired.  Many  of  the  others  were  con- 
firmed by  rollcall  votes  in  which  the 
Senate  divided  after  discussion  and  con- 
troversy on  and  off  the  record.  Only  a 
minority  of  nominations  have  received 
unanimous  consent  without  the  formal- 
ity of  a  rollcall.  It  is  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant that  the  latter  category  includes 
Justice  Abe  Fortas  whose  confirmation 
was  not  debated  and  was  agreed  to  with- 
out dissent.  Had  this  not  been  so.  much 
grief  and  damage  might  have  been 
avoided. 

The  lesson  of  history  is  clear.  The  Sen- 
ate may  aftd  ought  to  examine  every 
facet  of^this  nomination.  We  should  ex- 
hibit great  respect  for  the  nominating 
authority  and  due  regard  for  the  solem- 
nity of  the  decision.  But  we  should  have 
no  hesitation  or  inhibition  in  grappling 
with  the  facts  and  in  developing  con- 
clusions. To  avoid  this  duty  on  the  basis 
of  partisan  loyalty  or  professional  eti- 
quette would  be  to  leave  a  blank  page 
in  the  history  of  our  time. 

There  is  a  further  general  considera- 
tion that  applies  to  most  of  the  incidents 
that  comprise  the  Haynsworth  record. 
That  is  the  determination  of  the  kind 
of  standard  to  be  applied.  Was  judicial 
conduct  regulated  by  one  set  of  princi- 
ples in  1957  and  by  another  in  1969?  This 
question  must  be  settled  to  refute  the 
charge  that  the  issues  of  judicial  ethics 
raised  in  this  instance  are  an  attempt  to 
enforce  a  rule  ex  post  facto. 

In  view  of  the  facts,  however,  it  Is 


surprising  that  this  argument  has  been 
so  seriously  considered.  The  key  enact- 
ment in  Judge  Haynsworth's  case — the 
Federal  disqualification  statute — has 
been  on  the  books  since  1911  and  was  last 
amended  in  1948  The  canons  of  ethics 
were  first  promulgated  in  1908.  Any  Fed- 
eral judge  in  doubt  on  such  an  ethical 
question,  moreover,  could  have  had  re- 
course to  the  even  earlier  examples  set 
by  Charles  Evans  Hughes  and  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.  Both  were  acutely 
aware  of  the  necessity  to  avoid  any  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety,  and  although 
each  solved  the  problem  in  his  own  man- 
ner, the  attitudes  of  both  pointed  the  way 
for  the  modern  bench.  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  conveyed  his  property  to  a  blind 
trust  and  Justice  Holmes  resorted  to  dis- 
closure whenever  appropriate. 

The  force  of  these  examples,  when 
fresh  and  strong,  undoubtedly  helped  to 
protect  the  image  of  the  Federal  bench. 
As  the  years  have  passed,  the  need  to 
strengthen  existing  rules  has  become 
more  compelling,  but  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference has  backed  and  filled  with  a  dis- 
appointing lack  of  dedication.  Although 
the  principles  I  am  applying  in  Judge 
Haynsworth's  case  have  been  elaborately 
established  in  both  canon  and  statute,  I 
personally  favor  even  more  stringent  re- 
quirements in  this  area.  I  have  for  some 
time  supported  legislation  requiring  dis- 
closure of  all  outside  financial  interests 
by  all  governmental  officials.  But  until 
such  measure  is  enacted  by  the  Congress 
or  until  the  Judicial  Conference  sets  its 
own  house  in  order,  the  decision  of  the 
Senate  in  this  matter  will  be  influential. 

Nonetheless,  on  the  fourth  circuit 
today,  it  appears  that  the  basic  prmci- 
ples  are  already  understood.  Judge 
Harrison  L.  Winter,  of  Baltimore,  is  a 
colleague  of  Judge  Haynsworth  on  that 
court.  He  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  as  a  proponent  of 
the  nomination.  His  testimony  was  ex- 
pert, comprehensive,  and  obviously  in- 
tended to  be  helpful  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. The  real  crunch  came  when  he 
was  asked  whether,  notwithstanding  his 
admiration  and  respect  for  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. he  would  have  done  those  things 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  had  done.  He 
answered : 

I  would  have  avoided  buying  the  .stock 
until  after  the  opinion  had  been  filed  and 
the  matter  had  been  disposed  of  (Hearing 
Tr    at  2411 

In  defense  of  Judge  Haynsworth, 
Judge  Winter  went  on  to  say  that  he  did 
not  think  he  would  have  been  legally 
required  to  avoid  purchase,  "since  a  deci- 
sion had  been  reached  in  the  case  In  my 
mind."  Hearing  transcript  at  241. 

But  Judge  Winter's  personal  standard 
speaks  louder  than  his  words  in  behalf 
of  a  colleague.  In  fact,  asked  about  the 
problem  in  abstract  terms,  he  affirmed 
"the  rule  of  thumb  "  that  a  judge  "ought 
net  to  sit  in  the  case  imless  there  is  some 
exceptional  circumstance,  and  the  par- 
ties or  the  counsel  for  the  parties  agree 
that  he  should  sit."  Hearing  transcript 
at  260. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  current  stand- 
ard of  judicial  conduct  is  appreciated 
and  applies  by  other  Federal  judges,  in- 
cluding the  Fourth  Circuit. 


II.      BRUNSWICK     CORP      V.     LONG      I  AND     SIMILAR 
CASES  1 

Considerable  attention  was  devoted  in 
committee  hearings  to  the  case  of  Bruns- 
wick Corp.  V.  Long.  392  F.  2d  337  ( 1967  > . 
There  are  three  other  instances  which 
are  basically  similar.  For  these  reasons, 
I  have  considered  the  Brunswick  situa- 
tion very  carefully  and  feel  compelled  to 
discuss  it  in  some  detail. 

A.     BRfNSWlCK   CORP     V.  l.ONC 
«   1.     THE  SEQUENCE  OF  EVENTS 

Brunswick  was  docketed  in  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  May  1967.  In 
October  of  that  year,  the  case  was  as- 
signed to  a  three-judge  panel — Circuit 
Judges  Haynswoith  and  Winter;  Dis- 
trict Judge  Jones.  W.D.N.C. 

The  panel  heard  oral  argument  on  No- 
vember 10.  1967,  and  immediately  went 
into  conference  to  decide  the  case.  The 
case  was  not  regarded  as  difficult  by  the 
judges,  who  voted  unanimously  to  af- 
firm the  judgment  in  favor  of  Brunswick 
below.  Preparation  of  the  opinion  was 
assigned  to  Judge  Winter. 

On  or  at  least  by  Friday,  December  15, 

1967,  Judge  Haynsworth  had  approved 
a  suggestlSn  of  his  broker  to  purchase 
1.000  shares  of  Brunswick  stock.  An  ap- 
propriate order  was  entered  by  the 
broker  on  Monday.  December  18.  1967. 
and  executed — at  S16  per  .^hare — Decem- 
ber 26.  1967.  Parenthetically,  the  broker 
had  recommended  Brunswick  purchases 
to  numerous  other  customers  because  he 
felt  It  was  a  good  investment. 

On  December  27,  1967.  12  days  after 
Judge  Haynsworth  approved  the  pur- 
chase of  Brunswick  stock.  Judge  Winter 
circulated  the  opinion  he  had  prepared. 
Judge  Jones  concurred  in  the  draft 
opinion  by  letter  of  December  29,  1967. 
On  or  about  Januarj'  9,  1968,  Judge 
Haynsworth  concurred  in  the  circulated 
draft  and  submitted  a  technical  memo- 
randum prepared  by  one  of  his  law 
clerks.  The  memorandum  dealt  with  the 
South  Carolina  action  of  "claim  and  de- 
livery. "  Judge  Winter  made  minor 
changes  in  two  pages  of  the  original 
opinion  based  on  the  memorandum: 
Judge  Jones  agreed  to  the  revisions  by 
letter  of  January  26.  By  letter  of  January 
24,  Judge  Haynsworth  expressed  his 
thanks  to  Judse  Winter  for  making  the 
revisions. 

The  clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals  re- 
leased the  written  opinion  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1968. 

On  March  12.  1968.  a  petition  to  ex- 
tend the  time  to  file  a  petition  for  re- 
hearing was  filed.  The  petition  was  based 
on  the  alleged  fact  that  counsel  did  not 
receive  a  copy  of  the  opinion  until  Feb- 
ruary 27.  Judge  Haynsworth  forwarded 
an  order  of  denial  of  the  extension  to 
the  clerk  on  March  26,  1968. 

A  petition  and  supplemental  petition 
to  reconsider  the  petition  for  an  exten- 
sion of  time  were  filed  on  April  3  and  4. 

1968.  These  papers  apparently  were  mis- 
placed imtil  August  1968.  and  an  order 
denying  them  was  signed  by  all  three 
judges  and  released  August  26. 

2.  THE  FEDERAL  DISQUALIFICATION  STATUTE 

The  Federal  disqualification  statute, 
last  amended  in  1948,  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States 
shall  disqualify  himself  in  any  case  in  which 
he  has  a  substantial  interest,  has  been  of 
counsel.  Is  or  has  been  a  material  witness,  or 
Is  ;o  related  to  or  connected  with  any  party 
or  his  attorney  as  to  render  it  Improper,  in 
his  opinion,  for  him  to  sit  on  the  trial,  ap- 
peal, or  other  proceeding  therein.  (28  U.S.C. 
Sec.  456  (1964);  emphasis  added) 

There  are.  in  my  view,  two  major  is- 
sues involved  in  evaluating  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's participation  in  Brunswick  in 
light  of  the  statute:  First,  did  his  1,000 
shares,  purchased  for  $16,000.  constitute 
a  statutory  "substantial  interest?"  And 
second,  if  so.  did  the  November  10  con- 
ference decision  to  affirm  the  district 
court — before  the  purchase — make  the 
statute  inapplicable? 

First.  Did  the  1,000  shares  constitute 
a  statutory  "substantial  interest?" 

Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  Judge 
Haynsworth's  holdings  in  Brunswick 
constituted  a  ".substantial  interest."  It  is 
necessarj'  only  to  consider  the  views  of 
Assistant  Attorney  General  William  H. 
Rehnquist  and  legal  ethics  expert  John 
P.  Frank,  proponents  of  the  nomination, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  nominee  himself, 
to  reach  this  conclusion. 

In  a  September  5,  1969,  letter  to 
Senator  Hritska.  defending  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's participation  in  Darlington 
Manufacturing  Co.  v.  NLRB.  325  F.  2d 
682  (1963).  Mr.  Rehnquist  made  this 
statement; 

The  -substantial  interest"  referred  to  in 
the  st.\tute  ...  Is  a  pecuniary  material  in- 
terest in  the  outcome  of  the  litigation.  The 
clearest  case  Is  one  in  which  the  Judge  Is  a 
party  to  the  lawsuit;  obviously  he  may  not 
sit  In  such  a  case  Little  different  is  the  case 
in  whtch  the  judge  oums  a  significant  amount 
of  stock  m  a  corporation  uhich  is  a  party  to 
a  lawsuit  before  him;  he,  too,  must  recuse 
himself.  P.irties  to  lawsuits  either  win  or  lose 
them.  In  whole  or  In  part,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  lawsuit  in  which  a  party,  or 
the  stockholder  of  a  corporate  party,  docs  not 
have  a  material,  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
way  in  which  the  lawsuit  Is  decided.  (Hear- 
ing Tr.  at  22;  emphasis  added) 

John  P.  Frank,  a  prominent  attorney 
acknowledged  by  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  nomination  as  a  preeminent 
expert  in  legal  ethics,  testified  that  "the 
heavy  weight  of  opinion  in  America  is 
that  if  the  judge  has  'any'  interest  in  a 
corporation  which  is  a  party,  he  may  not 
sit."— Hearing  transcript  at  113:  single 
quotation  added. 

His  written  statement  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  noted : 

If  a  Judge  holds  shares  in  a  corporation 
which  Is  in  fact  a  party  before  hJm.  he  should 
disqualify  as  much  as  if  he  himself  were  a 
party."  (Hearing  Tr.  at  119;  emphasis  added) 

The  full  context  of  these  quotations  is 
set  out  in  appendix  A  to  my  comments. 

At  this  time  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  appendix  A  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  In  questioning  by  Sen- 
ator Bayh,  Mr.  Frank  reiterated  his  posi- 
tion. Further,  in  response  to  a  hypotheti- 
cal question  regarding  Brunswick,  Mr. 
Frank  stated  that  the  stock  involved  con- 
stituted a  holding  of  a  magnitude  requir- 


ing disqualification.  This  testimony  is  set 
out  in  full  in  appendix  B. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  examined  the 
one  case  cited  by  Mr.  Frank  which  differs 
from  the  prevailing  precedent  on  dis- 
qualification for  stock  ownership.  Lam- 
pert  v.  Hollis  Music,  Inc..  105  F.  Supp.  3 
lE.D.N.Y.  1952).  In  that  copyright  in- 
fringement case,  plaintiff  filed  a  motion 
for  appointment  of  a  receiver  pendente 
lite.  District  Judge  Byers  in  his  opinion 
explains  the  sequence  of  events; 

After  the  motion  papers  and  briefs  were 
filed.  I  discovered  for  the  first  time  that  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  is  one  of  the 
defendants.  For  some  years  I  have  owned 
twenty  shares  of  the  common  stocic  of  that 
corporation,  which  posed  the  question  of  my 
possible  duty  to  impose  disqualification  to 
deal  with  this  motion,  in  view  of  Title  28 
U.S.C.A.   §455   ...    (105  F.  Supp.  at  5) 

Although  Judge  Byers  then  ascer- 
tained that  he  held  but  20  of  13,881,016 
shares,  a  quantitatively  small  proportion 
of  those  outstanding,  "to  guard  against 
error  in  holding  this  view" — 

/  notified  both  attorneys  m  writing  of  the 
stockholding  in  question,  and  have  been  as- 
sured by  a  letter  from  the  plaintiff's  attor- 
ney that  he  and  his  adversary  have  agreed  to 
request  that  I  decide  the  motion,  and  this 
has  been  construed  as  a  waiver  of  any  pos- 
sible statutory  objection  (105  P  Supp.  at  5-6; 
emphasis  added ) . 

Although  Hollis  is  cited  as  the  main 
support  for  a  position  stated  by  Mr. 
Frank  to  be  in  contravention  of  "the 
heavy  weight  of  opinion  in  America,"  it 
seems  to  l>e  of  extremely  dubious  rele- 
vance to  the  Brunswick  case.  For  at  no 
time  during  the  litigation  did  Judge 
Haynsworth  disclose  his  much  larger 
holding  of  1.000  shares  in  Brunswick. 
Had  such  disclosure  been  made,  we  would 
not  have  had  to  engage  in  such  careful 
scrutiny  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  decision 
to  continue  in  that  case. 

I  have  also  read  Mr.  Frank's  classic 
article.  "Disqualification  of  Judges,"  at 
56  Yale  L.J.  605.  1947.  I  find  it  highly 
instructive  that  he  states,  writing  10 
years  before  Judge  Haynsworth's  acces- 
sion to  the  bench  and  20  years  before 
Brunswick,  that — 

It  is  now  almost  universal  practice  for 
Judges  not  to  sit  in  cases  involving  corpora- 
tions in  which  they  own  stock.  (56  Yale 
L.J.  at  613). 

In  addition  to  the  authority  of  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel,  and  Mr.  Frank,  termed"  by  the 
President  as  "the  leading  authority  on 
conflict-of-interest."  the  hearing  record 
includes  the  following  colloquy: 

Senator  Mathxas.  It  is  a  hypothetical  ques- 
tion, to  which  of  course  there  can  only  be  a 
hypothetical  answer,  but  had  you  been  a 
stockholder  of  Brunswick  at  the  beginning 
of  that  hearing 

Judge  Haynsworth.  I  would  not  have  sat 
on  it. 

Senator  Mathus.  You  would  not  have  sat 
on  it  at  all? 

Judge  Haynsworth.  I  would  not  have  sat 
on  it. 


Senator  Mathias.  You  consider  that  your 
interest  was  substantial,  then? 

Judge  Haynsworth.  Yes,  I  do,  without 
question,  though  it  was  not  in  the  outcome 
;n  terms  of  that,  but  much  more  substan- 
tial than  I  think  a  judge  should  run  the  risk 
of  being  criticized  (Hearing  Tr.  at  305;  em- 
phasis added) 

It  thus  appears  clear  that  the  1.000 
shares  of  Brunswick  constituted  a  stat- 
utory "substantial  interest." 

We  then  come  to  the  second  part  of 
the  question;  "If  Judge  Haynsworth  held 
a  statutory  'substantial  interest."  did  the 
November  10  conference  decision  to  af- 
firm the  district  court  make  the  statute 
inapplicable?" 

There  is  a  vei-y  ancient  law  which  helps 
to  clarify  this  case,  as  ancient  as  Dr. 
Bonham's  case  decided  in  1608,  in 
which  Lord  Coke  held  that  "no  man 
shall  be  a  judge  in  his  own  case."  This 
principle  has  been  respected  in  Anglo- 
American  jurisprudence  ever  since.  See. 
for  example,  in  re  Murchison.  349  U.S. 
1.S3,  136  1 1955  I.  Disqualification  for  "in- 
terest." defined  by  Mr.  Frank  as  "a  per- 
.sonal  involvement  in  the  result,  as  if  the 
judse  liad  an  interest  in  a  property  being 
foreclosed — hearing  transcript  at  118; 
written  statement — is  the  basis  of  28 
U.S.C.  455  <1964>,  Tlie  .statute  is  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
judicial  decisionmaking  process. 

It  has  accordingly  been  suggested  that 
the  November  10  conference  decision  to 
affirm  the  district  court  marked  the  end 
of  the  decisional  process,  thereby  mak- 
ing the  statute  inapplicable  to  Judge 
Haynsworth's  December  15  decision  to 
purchase  Brunswick  stock. 

I  cannot  agree  with  this  \-iewpoint. 
Judge  Harrison  L.  Winter,  author  of 
the  Brunswick  opinion,  testified  in  be- 
half of  Judge  Haynsworth.  His  account 
of  the  chronology  of  the  case  is  included 
as  appendix  C. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  3.  > 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Commonsense  dictates 
that  the  judicial  decisionmaking  process 
continues  for  disqualification  purposes  at 
least  until  a  decision  is  written  and  made 
public.  It  is  undisputed  that  the  Bnms- 
wick  decision  was  not  in  any  sense  pub- 
lic before  February  2,  1968.  over  1  month 
after  Judge   Haynsworth's   purchase: 

Senator  Burdick  Mr.  Chairman,  Judge 
Winter,  you  gave  us  a  chronology  of  what 
happened  in  this  case  from  November  10. 
when  they  had  the  oral  argument  until 
February  2  when  the  clerk  announced  the 
decision  to  the  public,  Dunng  this  period  of 
time  no  one  but  the  Judges  knew  what  the 
decision  was.  what  the  outcome  of  the  case 
would  be? 

Judge  Winter.  That  is  correct,  sir.  The 
Judges  and  I  presume  some  of  the  members 
of  their  staffs  who  had  been  working  on  this 
and  could  not  help  but  know. 

Senator  Burdick.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy that  it  is  not  revealed  to  the  public  un- 
til the  decision  is  announced? 

Judge  Winter.  It  is  not  revealed  to  the 
public  until  the  clerk  announces  the  Judg- 
ment and  the  opinion,  and  this  was  done 
on  February  2.  sir.    (Hearing  Tr.   at  250) 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  the  time-honored 
principle  that  no  man  shall  be  a  judge 
in  his  own  case  requires  that  a  Judge  not 
make  a  case  "his  own"  at  least  until  a  de- 
cision has  been  made  and  its  rationale 
written  and  publiAhed.  The  reasoned  ex- 
position of  a  decision  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  judiciafprocess  in  this  country. 

The  lack  of  .finality  of  a  decision  until 
It  is  written  and  announced  is  under- 
scored by  three  possibilities,  one  of  which 
actually  occurred  in  Brunswick.  The  rec- 
ord discloses  that  certain  technical 
changes  In  the  opinion  suggested  by  one 
of  Judge  Haynsworth's  law  clerks  were 
In  fact  made  after  Judge  Haynsworth's 
purchase — hearing   transcript  at  238. 

It  is  also  clear  that  important  substan- 
tive changes  in  language  could  have  been 
made  after  the  purchase.  And  finally,  the 
possibility  of  the  panel's  completely  re- 
versing its  earlier  decision  was  pointed 
up  by  Judge  Winter  in  an  exchange  with 
Senator  Tydings: 

How  often  since  you  have  been  on  the 
fourth  circuit  has  a  panel  to  your  knowl- 
edge changed  its  mind  after  an  original 
opinion  w^a, agreed  upon'' 

Judge  WiNTTR.  Senator  T>'dlngs.  it  would 
be  hard  for  me  to  put  an  exact  floUre  on  It 
At  th-  moment  I  think  I  could  recall  about 
a  half-dozen  Instances  In  all  of  the  3  years 
that  I  have  been  there  There  m.\y  have  been 
more.  A  hitlf-dozan  may  be  a  little  too  gen- 
erous. There  are  enough  that  I  am  aware 
that  this  Is  a  possibility,  and  freely  admit 
and  recognize  that  It  is  a  possibility,  but  it 
does  not  happen  too  often,  i  Hearing  Tr  at 
2501 

The  possibility  that  the  panel  would 
subsequently  decide  completely  to  re- 
verse its  earlier  decision  was  indeed 
slight.  But  the  argument  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  therefore  free  to  pur- 
chase the  stock  at  that  juncture  is  no 
more  persuasive  to  me  than  an  argu- 
ment that  a  judge  can  hold  stock  in  a 
litigant  even  during  oral  argument  so 
long  as  the  likelihood  it  is  very  slight 
that  the  litisant  will  win.  In  both  situa- 
tions, the  judicial  proce.ss  is  still  pend- 
inij,  whatever  the  piobabilities  may  be 

Judge  Haynsworth  also  participated, 
after  the  stock  purchase,  in  formulating 
and  signing  an  order  denying  a  petition 
to  extend  the  time  for  filing  a  request 
for  rehearing.  The  denial  was  mailed  to 
the  clerk  on  March  26,  1968. 

On  April  3  and  4.  1968,  a  petition  and 
supplemental  petition  to  reconsider  the 
March  26  action  were  filed.  After  appar- 
ently being  misplaced,  those  petitions 
were  denied  under  signature  of  all  three 
members  of  the  panel  in  August  1968. 

Remarking  that  the  possibilities  in 
Brunswick  were  "more  theoretical  than 
real.'  Judge  Winter  nevertheless  testi- 
fied: 

It  may  be  fairly  seated  that  a  case  l£  never 
decided  finally  or  n«ver  put  to  rest  until  an 
opinion  has  been  filed,  all  postopinion  mo- 
tions denied,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  denied  certiorari  .  .  . 
(Hearing  Tr.  at  243;  emphasis  added). 

Whether  the  Federal  statute  ceases  to 
apply  at  publication  of  the  opinion  or 
at  the  later  date  of  denial  of  certiorari, 
It  is  clear  that  the  prepurchase  confer- 
ence decision  of  November  10  did  not 
Interdict  Its  application  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth in  Brunswick. 


In  view  of  this  evident  inference. 
Judge  Winter,  appearing  in  support  of 
the  nominee,  had  no  choice  but  to  con- 
cede that  the  November  10  decision  was 
not  final: 

Senator  Bayh.  I  do  not  want  to  put  words 
in  your  mouth,  but  aa  I  recall,  you  said  you 
thought  the  court  could  write  a  decision 
which  better  defined  the  Judicial  principles 
Involved  than  that  which  had  been  handed 
down   by  the   Icrwer  court? 

Judge  Winter    We  were,  of  that  view. 

Senator  Bath  I  think  you  clarified  this  by 
suggesting  that  there  had  been  a  sequence 
at  events  In  which  the  vorloua  Judges  had 
a  chance  to  review  the  opinion,  and  thus 
it  was  not  finalized  on  that  November  10 
date? 

Judge  Winter.  No,  it  was  not.  sir.  (Hearing 
Tr.  at  242:  emphasis  added) 

3.    CANON    29 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  a  stat- 
utory violation  in  the  Brunswick  case, 
there  is  also  the  probability  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  violated  at  least  one  of  the 
canons  of  judicial  ethics.  Canon  29  pro- 
vides in  relevant  part  that  a  judge 
"should  abstain  from  performing  or  tak- 
ing part  In  any  judicial  act  in  which  his 
personal  interests  are  involved."  The 
American  Bar  Association  Committee  on 
Professional  Ethics  has  ruled  under 
canon  29  that  a  "judge  should  not  per- 
form a  judicial  act,  involving  the  exer- 
cise of  judicial  discretion,  in  a  cause  in 
which  one  of  the  parties  is  a  corporation 
in  which  the  judge  is  a  stockholder."  In 
spite  of  these  official  promulgations  by 
his  professional  colleagues.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth elected  to  participate  in  the  Bruns- 
wick decision  in  the  manner  I  have 
described. 

B.    OTHER    CASES 
I  .    MARYLAND   CASUALTY    CO.    CASES 

On  June  3,  1964.  Judge  Haynsworth 
purchased  200  shares  of  Maryland  Cas- 
ualty Co.  stock  at  $63  per  share.  On 
August  17  of  that  year,  the  shares  were 
exchanged  for  200  shares  of  convertible 
preferred  and  es^-,  shares  of  common 
stock  of  American  General  Insurance 
Co.,  which  had  acquired  control  of  Mary- 
land Casualty.  Notwithstanding  his  hold- 
ings. Judge  Haynsworth  sat  in  Maryland 
Casualty  Co.  v.  Baldwin,  357  P.  2d  338 
<1966>,  and  Donohue  v.  Maryland  Casu- 
alty Co..  363  F.  2d  442  (1966). 

2.    THE  GRACE    CASE 

Similarly,  Judge  Haynsworth  acquired 
stock  in  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  in  two  blocs 
in  1961  and  1964.  While  holding  this 
stock,  he  sat  in  the  case  of  Farroiv  v. 
Grace  Lines.  Inc..  381  F.  2d  380  (1967). 

In  view  of  these  facts.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  Judge  Haynsworth 
wrote  the  following  to  Chairman  East- 
land of  the  Judiciary  Committee: 

I  have  disqualified  myself  In  all  cases  .  .  . 
in  which  I  had  a  stock  interest  In  a  party  or 
in  one  which  would  be  directly  affected  by 
the  outcome  of  the  litigation.  (Even  here,  we, 
on  the  Fourth  Circuit,  regard  a  proportion- 
ately Insignificant  stock  Interest  In  a  party 
as  not  disqualifying  It.  after  being  informed 
of  It,  the  lawyers  do  not  request  the  substitu- 
tion of  another  Judge  .  .  .)  (Letter  to  Sens- 
tor  Eastland,  September  S,  1969;  Heartng  Tr. 
at  28). 

m.    CANON    3« 

Canon  26  provides  as  follows: 
A  fudge  should  abstain  from  making  per- 
sonal  investments  in  enterprises  tohich  are 


apt  to  be  involved  in  litigation  in  the  court: 
and  after  his  succession  to  the  Bench,  he 
should  not  retain  such  investments  pre- 
viously made  longer  than  a  period  sufflcient 
to  enable  him  to  dlsp>ose  of  them  without 
serious  loss.  It  Is  desirable  that  he  should, 
so  far  as  reasonably  possible,  refrain  from  all 
relations  which  would  normally  tend  to 
arouse  the  suspicion  that  such  relationship 
may  warp  or  bias  his  Judgment,  or  prevent 
his  impartial  attitude  of  mind  In  the  udmln- 
Istratlon  of  his  Judicial  duties. 

He  should  not  utilize  information  coming 
to  him  in  a  Judicial  capacity  for  purposes  of 
8p>eculatlon;  and  It  detracts  from  the  public 
confidence  in  his  Integrity  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  Judicial  Judgment  for  him  at  any 
time  to  become  a  speculative  Investor  upon 
the  hazard  of  a  margin.    (Emphasis  added.) 

Although  the  canon  mandates  avoid- 
ance of  investment  In  enterprises  "apt  to 
be  involved  in  litigation,"  the  mere  fact 
that  a  judge  buys  stock  in  a  corporation 
which  later  is  a  litigant  in  his  court  does 
not  mean  that  he  has  committed  a  breach 
of  ethics  He  is  required  to  refrain  from 
purchase  only  where  the  corporation  is 
"apt" — where  the  probability  is  relatively 
great — to  be  a  litigant. 

Even  recognizing  this  reasonable  lim- 
itation on  canon  26,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand Judge  Haynsworth's  purchase 
and  retention  of  stock  in  a  casualty  com- 
pany— Maryland  Casualty  Co. — after  his 
accession  to  the  bench.  I  think  it  may  be 
fairly  stated  that  litigation  is  inherent  In 
the  casualty  business  and  that  a  judge 
would  and  should  be  aware  of  that  fact. 
Indeed.  Judge  Winter  sold  his  stock  In 
casualty  insurers  on  his  appointment  as 
a  district  judge: 

Judge  Winter  I  mean  a  typical  example 
of  this,  at  least  in  my  estimation.  Is  if  yoxi 
are  a  district  Judge,  you  do  what  I  did.  and 
that  is  sell  ;tock  in  casualty  insurers,  be- 
cause you  cannot  tell  who  Is  defending,  who 
is  the  Insurer  behind  the  defender  or  who  is 
not,  and  you  refrain  from  going  out  and 
buying  any  other  stock  In  casualty  insurers. 

Senator  Ervin.  Now.  I  would  say  not  only 
a  Judge  should  abstain  from  buying  interest 
in  a  business  that  Is  likely  to  be  Involved  In 
litigation,  but  I  would  say  Just  as  a  layman 
he  would  be  a  plumb  fool  If  he  would  buy 
stock  in  an  organization  that  Is  going  to  be 
involved  in  litigation. 

Judge  WiNTrR.  Except  with  casualty  com- 
panies, litigation  is  a  part  of  their  biislness. 
(Hearing  Tr.   at   255.) 

By  contrast,  it  is  apparent  that  Mr. 
Arthur  C.  McCall.  Judge  Haynsworth's 
intimate  friend  and  stockbroker,  did  not 
even  consider  the  judge's  delicate  posi- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  bench  in  making 
stock  purchase  recommendations: 

Senator  Mathias.  Had  you  ever,  as  his 
financial  adviser — and  let  me  say.  .sir,  you 
seem  to  have  been  very  successful — in  the 
course  of  this  relationship  had  you  ever 
become  aware  in  any  way  of  the  somewhat 
delicate  situation  in  which  a  member  of 
the  Federal  bench  Is  poised,  and  did  this 
fact  enter  Into  your  calculations  when  you 
made  a  recommendation  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth? 

Mr.  McCall.  No.  sir;  I  do  not  think  It  en- 
tered my  consideration  at  all.  (Hearing  Tr 
at  269). 

rV.    TESTIMONY    BEFORE    THE    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON 
IMPKOVKMXMT8    IN    JXTDICIAI,    MACHINERY 

On  June  2.  1969,  Judge  Haynsworth 
appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery  in 
the  course  of  hearings  on  S.  1506,  the 
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Judicial  Reform  Act.  He  made  this  state- 
ment to  the  subcommittee: 

Of  course,  when  I  went  on  the  bench,  I 
resigned  from  all  such  business  associations 
I  had.  directorships  said  things  of  that  sort. 
The  only  one  I  retained  Is  the  trusteeship 
of  this  small  foundation  which  I  mentioned 
in  my  main  statement,  and  I  think  that  per- 
haps the  best  rule  for  a  Judge  to  go  by  now 
is  to  stop  doing  even  that  much.  (Quoted  in 
Hearing  Tr.  at  66). 

Judge  Haynsworth  was  appointed  to 
the  court  of  appeals  in  1957.  Yet  the 
minutes  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  for 
its  1963  organizational  meeting  indicates 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  was  present,  that 
a  unanimous  ballot  vi&s  cast  for  a  slate 
of  officers  including  Judge  Haynsworth 
as  vice  president,  and  that  Mrs.  Hayns- 
worth was  elected  secretary.  As  secretary, 
of  course.  Mrs.  Haynsworth  signed  the 
minutes.  There  is  no  dispute  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  at  least  a  director  of 
Vend-A-Matic  for  some  6  years  after  his 
accession  to  the  bench. 

Faced  with  this  apparent  contradiction 
at  the  Judiciary  hearings  and  asked 
whether  the  June  2,  1969,  testimony  was 
a  mistake.  Judge  Haynsworth  responded 
thusly: 

Judge  HAYNSWORTH.  Well,  yes:  to  the  ex- 
tent that  I  said  that  I  resigned  from  them 
all  when  I  first  went  on  the  bench  it  was. 
It  was  correct  at  the  time  I  appeared.  At  the 
time  I  appeared  I  had  no  directorships  what- 
ever. (Hearing  Tr.  at  94). 

v.    THE    "APPEARANCE    OF    IMPROPRIETY" 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  course  of 
this  controversy  about  the  "appearance 
of  impropriety. "  One  presumes  that  this 
phrase  comes  from  canon  4  of  judicial 
ethics,  the  so-called  Caesar's  wife  doc- 
trine: 

A  judge's  ofjficial  conduct  should  be  free 
from  impropriety  and  the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety: he  should  avoid  infractions  of 
law;  and  his  personal  behavior,  not  only  upon 
the  bench  and  in  his  performance  of  judicial 
duties,  but  also  In  his  everyday  life,  should 
be  beyond  reproach   (emphasis  added). 

As  former  Solicitor  General  Simon  E. 
Sobeloff,  now  a  distinguished  fourth  cir- 
cuit colleague  of  Judge  Haynsworth,  has 
observed : 

It  is  a  familiar  axiom,  but  worth  repeat- 
ing, that  It  Is  not  enough  for  a  judge  to  be 
impartial;  he  must  alio  avoid  the  appear.ance 
of  pEirtlalltv.  (Sf riling  for  Impartiality  in  the 
Federal  Courts  24  Fed.  Bar  J.  286  ( 1964)  ) . 

The  judiciary,  unlike  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  Government, 
commands  neither  money  nor  manpower. 
It  is,  therefore,  crucial  that  it  maintain 
public  respect  lor  its  integrity.  Absent 
such  respect,  the  judiciary  amounts  to 
nothing.  Further,  judges  are  the  only 
Federal  officers  who  serve  for  life  and 
are  protected  from  pay  reduction  by  con- 
stitutional command.  The  special  charac- 
ter and  role  of  the  judiciary  are  major 
reasons  for  the  extraordinary  require- 
ment of  the  appearance  of  impartiality  as 
well  as  impartiality  in  fact. 

Equally  compelling,  of  course,  is  the 
proposition  that  our  article  II  respon- 
sibility requires  us  to  demand  more  of 
opponents  of  a  Supreme  Court  candidate 
than  irmuendo,  inaccuracy,  and  partisan 
disagreement.  "The  aw)earance  of  im- 
propriety" cannot  come  to  mean  the  mere 
presence  of  derogatory  allegations.  None- 


theless, a  judge  undoubtedly  can  violate 
this  proscription  without  actuaUy  suc- 
cumbing to  the  influence  of  his  holdings 
in  a  litigant.  I  assume,  in  fact,  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  not  so  influenced.  Nor 
is  there  any  persuasive  evidence  that  he 
was. 

Our  article  II  responsibility  of  advise 
and  consent,  however,  requires  the  Sen- 
ate like  the  statute  and  canons,  to  de- 
mand more  of  a  Supreme  Court  candidate 
than  mere  impartiality  in  fact.  As  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams)  stated  yesterday: 

The  restoraton  of  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  In  the  integrity  and  fair- 
ness of  our  courts  Is  of  paramotmt  Impor- 
tance. Tbis  objective  can  be  achieved  only 
by  promoting  to  the  high  court  men  whose 
past  records  demonstrate  that  they  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  avoiding  the  appear- 
ance of  Improprieties  as  well  as  refraining 
from  the  Improprieties  themselves. 

«  .  •  •  • 

Perhaps  no  single  decision  or  action  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  to  which  the  committee 
report  alludes  Is  of  such  a  grave  nature  as 
to  require  a  vote  against  his  confirmation, 
but  when  all  the  pertinent  matters  are 
viewed  collectively,  one  can  discern  a  pat- 
tern which  indicates  that  Judge  HayTisworth 
is  Insensitive  to  the  expected  requirements 
of  judicial  ethics,  especially  the  rule  that 
requires  Judges  to  separate  from  active  busi- 
ness connections  and  to  avoid  even  the  ap- 
liearance  of  impropriety. 

VI.    RESOLtmON    or    DOtTBT 

During  the  committee  hearings  on  the 
nomination.  Judge  Haynsworth  made  the 
following  declaration,  which  is  illumina- 
tive both  of  his  character  as  a  respected 
fifth -generation  lawyer  and  of  the  obli- 
gation upon  this  body : 

While  I  am  concerned  about  myself  and 
my  reputation.  I  much  more  am  concerned 
about  my  country  and  the  Supreme  Court 
afi  an  Institution,  and  if  there  Is  substantial 
doubt  about  the  propriety  of  what  I  did  and 
my  fitness  to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court,  then 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  resolve  the  doubt 
against  me.  (Hearing  Tr.  at  105). 

As  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  vener- 
able court  and  of  the  Senate.  I  have  tried 
to  answer  the  question,  "Is  approval  of 
this  nomination  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation?"  After  a  painstaking  review 
of  the  entire  official  and  extraofficial  rec- 
ord. I  have  concluded  that  there  is  doubt 
about  the  propriety  of  certain  of  the 
nominee's  actions  and  that  the  doubt 
is  substantial. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  question  of  the  nominee's  philosophy 
as  reflected  in  his  judicial  acts.  I  do  not 
intend  to  do  so,  because  it  no  lender 
seems  necessary.  In  any  event.  I  would  be 
most  reluctant  to  base  a  decision  on  that 
subject  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary  is  a 
hard  won  principle  that  could  be  jeop- 
ardized if  judges  are  made  to  feel  ac- 
countable for  their  decisions  to  either 
the  executive  or  legislative  branches  of 
Government.  Thus,  it  would  seem  unde- 
sirable to  bring  philosophy  into  a  con- 
firmation proceeding,  unless  it  is  pat- 
ently necessary  to  the  determination  of 
the  Issues  raised.  Second,  as  a  pragmatic 
matter,  the  philosophy  of  a  nominee  to 
the  Supreme  Court  has  proved  to  be  a 
very  volatile  thing.  The  men  of  Cam- 


bridge, Sacramento,  and  Birmingham  are 
not  the  same  after  their  translation  to 
Washington,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  historical  experience 
would  be  different  in  the  case  of  a  man 
from  Greenville.  And  so.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's philosophy  has  played  no  part 
in  my  decision. 

A  final  question  that  I  have  considered, 
however,  is  the  practical  effect  upon  all 
other  Federal  judges  of  a  decision  by  the 
Senate  to  condone  Judge  Haynsworth's 
failure  to  abide  by  even  his  own  stated 
concept  of  judicial  conduct.  Whether  or 
not  Judge  Haynsworth's  lapses  were  de- 
liberate or  inadvertent,  and  clearly  stat- 
ing that  in  no  case  was  it  necessary  to 
prove  a  corrupt  or  dishonest  motive,  I 
think  the  question  of  the  probable  im- 
pact of  his  confirmation  on  judicial 
standards  answers  itself:  judges  across 
the  cotmtrj-  will  be  well  aware  if  the  Sen- 
ate ignores  the  fact  that  Judge  Haj-ns- 
worth  has  done  those  things  he  ought  not 
to  have  done.  The  only  conclusion  to 
which  I  can  bring  mj-self  is  that  his 
confirmation  would  lower  all  judicial 
standards  at  a  time  when  the  public  is 
anxious  to  see  them  raised. 

And  so  I  have  come  to  a  final  and  re- 
luctant decision  that  the  integrity  of  the 
judicial  system  at  large  and  the  Supreme 
Court  in  particular  requires  that  this 
nominee  should  not  be  confirmed.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  shall  vote  "no." 

Exhibit  1 
APPENDIX  A — JcHN  P.  Frank:  Excerpts  from 
Oral  Testimony  and  Written  Statement 
In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  tried  to  de- 
velop In  this  memorandum.  It  Is  immaterial 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  was  a  shareholder  In 
the  vending  company  rather  than  that  he 
owned  It.  That  doesn't  make  any  difference. 
The  better  view  is  that  a  shareholder  stands 
In  the  same  position  as  his  corporation.  And 
the  rule  is  in  the  majority  of  crises,  there  are 
a  few  exceptions,  apparently  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit makes  some  small  exception,  but  the 
heavy  weight  of  opinion  in  America  is  that  if 
the  Judge  has  any  interest  in  a  corporation 
which  is  a  party  he  may  not  sit. 

In  the  poll  which  I  conducted  of  all  o:  the 
State  Supreme  Court  Justices  and  the  senior 
Circuit  Judges  of  the  United  States  in  1947. 
all  but  two  of  them  adopted  that  view  and 
while  there  are  cases  where  Judges  have  not 
sat  where  they  had — for  example,  there  .s  a 
case  I  have  cited  to  you  here,  a  fellow  had 
20  shares  on  13  million  and  he  felt  free 
to  sit  but  the  heavy  majority  \-iew  is  if  he 
has  anv  st:-ck  m  a  party  he  does  not  su 
(Heariiig     Tr.  at  113-14;   oral  testimony  i 

• 
For  our  purposes,  it  is  immaterial  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  a  shareholder  in  the 
vending  company  rafner  t^.an  owner  o:  the 
company  in  a  p',r5../na:  proprietary  capacity. 
T.ie  :aw  of  disqualification,  in  the  heavy  ma- 
icr;ty  and  c'.earlv  better  view,  treats  a  share- 
holder as  though  he  individually  were  the 
concern  in  which  he  holds  shares.  In  other 
words,  if  a  Judge  holds  shares  in  a  corpora- 
tion which  IS  In  fact  a  party  before  him.  he 
should  disqualify  as  much  as  if  he  himself 
were  a  party. "  As"  my  study  shows,  every  state 
and  federal  court  reporting  agrees  that  if  the 
Judge  has  a  pecuniary  Interest  in  the  party, 
he  may  not  sit. 


:'Thls  is  the  heavy  majority  rule;  see  cases 
collected  at  Note,  46  Ai.R.  617.  updated  in 
a  comprehensive  collection  at  25  AX.R  3d 
1331.  There  Is  some  refinements  (slci  where 
the  holding  is  very  small;  see  e.g.,  Lampert  v. 
Hollis  Music.  Inc..  105  P.  Supp.  3  lE.D.N.Y. 
1952)    (20  shares  on  13.881.016).  See  also  my 
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Exhibit  2 

Appendix   a — Jokn   P    Prank  :    Excekpts 
From  Ohai.  Testimony 

Senator  Bath.  How  large  Is  a  subetantlal 
Interest^ 

Mr  Prank.  I  thlnK  that  generally  the  bet- 
ter view,  Senator,  but  not  the  only  view, 
Is  that  If  there  Is  any  Interest  It  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  a  dlsquallfler.  But  the  word 
"sutwtantlal"  Is  used  here  to  cover  the  mar- 
ginal situation  of  the  small  stockholdings, 
let  us  say.  In  a  corporation,  somebody  has 
a  few  shares  of  GM,  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
have  given  an  illustration  In  one  footnote 
of  a  case  of  a  district  Judge  In  the  second 
circuit  who  had.  as  I  said.  20  shares  on  13 
million  and   felt,  thought  it  wasn't   enough 

In  my  report  In  1947.  33  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts  felt  If  there  was  any  holding  of 
stock  they  thought  It  should  disqualify.  Two 
courts  thmight  If  the  holding  was  very  small 
they  felt  It  should  not  disqualify,  and  you 
heard  Judge  Haynsworth  state  that  was  the 
view  of  the  fourth  circuit 

Senator  Bayh.  Then  general  nationwide 
authority  on  substantial  Interest  would  be 
that  If  you  hold  .stock  of  :iny  appreciable 
value  In  any  corporation  that  is  before  you, 
you  should  automatically  disqualify  your- 
self 

Mr.  Prank'  Yes,  that  Is  certainly  my  view 
of  It.  I  Hearing  Tr  at  127) 

•  •  •  «  » 

Senator  Bath.  Let  me  a.sk  you  about  an- 
other specific  case  Briniswirk  Corp.  v.  Long, 
MYi  Ke(i  ■_'(!  :<48.  which  was  tried  last  vear  be- 
fore Judge  Hayn.sworth  in  which  he  .sat  on 
that  decision  and  cast  a  vote  for  the  major- 
ity which  ruled  in  I.ivor  of  Brunswick  Corp. 
In  looking  at  his  portfolio  of  stock  I  see  that 
he  today  has  1.000  shares  of  Brunswick 
Corp  worth,  well,  depending  upon  whose 
figures  you  ii.se.  I  .see  on  a  list  that  was 
submit t;ed  to  us  $17,500  as  of  Tuesday,  and 
as  of  right  now  it  Is  worth  $18  25  a  share,  so 
obviously  it  is  worth  a  little  more. 

I  have  not  yet  checked  out  whether  he  did 
In  fact  own  it  last  year  when  this  came  be- 
fore him,  but  If  he  did  is  that  a  sufficient 
Interest  that  he  should  have  disqualified 
himself  Instead  of  sitting  in  that  case'' 

Mr.  Frank.  It  certainly  is  my  view  that  a 
judge  should  not  sit  in  a  case  in  which  he 
owns  stock  in  a  Darty  to  the  case. 

Now.  as  to  this  particular  case.  I  haven't 
the  faintest  Idea  at  all  because  I  never 
heard  of  it  before. 

Senator  Bayh.  Well,  in  fairness,  I  think, 
we  should  hear  the  judge  as  U5  whether  he 
owned  the  stock. 

Mr  Frank.  Well 

Senator  Bayh.  We  can  check  that  out,  but 
since  you  are  here  now.  I  wanted  to  get  your 
opinion  of  that  particular  case.  (Hearing  Tr. 
at  128) 

Exhibit  3 

Appendix  C-  The  Hon  Harrison  L  Winter: 
Excerpts  Fro.m  Testimony  Relating  to 
Chronology  in  BRa.NS\\'icK 

Noreinbt'T    10-    February   2 
(Hearing  transcript  at  238-40) 
Judge  Winter.  As  I  .say,  the  case  was  the 
third  case  argued  and  the  last  case  on  No- 


own  article  at  46  Va/e  h  J  605,  537  ( 1947  I ,  re- 
porting that  in  33  state  and  federal  courts 
there  is  disqualification  in  such  circum- 
stances, but  that  2  state  and  2  federal  courts 
reported  that  disqualification  might  be 
waived  where  the  holding  was  very  slight, 
and  1  federal  court  reported  that  a  Judge 
had  sat  where  the  holding  was  very  slight. 
Nonetheless,  the  view  is  overwhelming.  There 
are  also  refinements  not  necessary  to  be  con- 
sidered here  when  the  stock  Is  held  by  a 
member  of  the  judge's  family:  see  Note,  4 
Minn.  L  Rev.  301  (1920).  And  see  Illustra- 
tively. Goodman  v.  Wiscon.<!jn  Elec  Power  Co., 
248  Wis.  52.  20  N.  W.  2d  553  (1945).  (Hearing 
Tr.  at  119;  written  statement) 


vember  10.  and  in  accordance  with  our  prac- 
tice, the  panel  immediately  went  into  con- 
ference to  decide  on  the  case. 

I  made  a  memorandum  subsequently  of 
our  conference  notes,  and  from  It  and  my 
own  recollection  I  well  remember  that  this 
was  not  a  case  in  which  there  was  any  dispute 
whatsoever  among  the  members  of  the  panel 
as  to  its  outcome  We  were  unanimously  of 
the  opinion  that  the  district  Judge  should  be 
affirmed 

We  gave  some  serious  consideration  to 
affirming,  by  handing  down  an  order  to  that 
effect  that  date,  affirming  on  the  basis  of 
his  opinion,  but  perhaps  unfortunately,  in 
the  light  of  hindsight,  we  thought  we  could 
expre.ss  the  legal  principle  in  the  case  a  little 
better  so  we  concluded  to  write  our  own 
opinion  rather  than  to  use  his. 

In  due  course,  I  would  say  abotit  a  week 
later,  the  assignment  of  opinions  was  made, 
and  the  opinion  in  this  ca.se  was  assigned  to 
me  for  preparation  I  undertook  to  svTlte 
the  opinion,  and  according  to  my  file  on  the 
27lh  of  December  1967.  1  circulated  an  opin- 
ion to  Judge  Haynsworth  and  to  Judge  Jones, 
and  of  course  in  accordance  with  our  prac- 
tice to  all  of  the  other  nonslttlng  judges  on 
our  court,  since  we  con.sider  that  they  have 
a  right  to  offer  comments  on  a  propo.sed 
opinion  as  well  as  those  who  participated  in 
the  caie. 

Judge  Jones  responded  by  letter  dated 
December  29.  and  omicurred  in  the  opinion  as 
it  was  submitted  He  .vent  hac  k  to  Richmond 
for  a  term  of  court  the  tlrs.1  (uU  week  of 
January  1968.  and  the  early  part  of  that 
week,  I  cannot  fix  the  precise  date.  Judge 
Haynsworth  told  ;ne  that  he  had  examined 
the  opinion  He  had  one  of  his  law  clerks 
examine  it  also.  And  his  law  clerk  thought 
that  there  was  .some  inaccuracies  in  the 
language  which  I  had  used  in  the  opinion,  in 
describing  the  Sovuh  Carolina  action  of 
claim  and  delivery. 

I  might  say.  sir.  that  in  Maryland  there  is 
no  similar  action  of  which  I  am  aware,  and 
I  had  never  run  across  this  before,  and  on 
a  matter  of  purelv  local  law.  It  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  beyond  the  realm  of  pos-slbility 
that  I  would  have  characterized  it  m  a  man- 
ner in  which  inadvertently  might  have  upset 
local  lawyers  and  local  Judges. 

In  any  event.  Judge  Haynsworth — I  ex- 
pre.'sed  Interest  in  examining  the  memo- 
randum and  he  gave  it  to  me  Then  later  that 
week,  and  I  do  have  a  letter  from  him  to  this 
effect,  which  he  wrote  in  Richmond,  on 
Janviary  9.  1968  He  also  handed  me  back 
the  opinion  endorsed  with  his  concurrence, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  originally 
issued,  so  that  I  understood  that  his  con- 
currence was  not  in  any  sense  conditioned 
upon  my  making  the  opinion 

In  any  event,  after  further  study  of  the 
memorandum,  after  I  returned  to  my  home 
office  in  Baltimore  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  term  of  court.  I  concluded  to  make 
some  minor  language  changes  in  two  pages 
of  the  opinion.  These  I  mailed  out  under 
date  of  Janu.iry  19 

I  received  acknowledgments  from  all  of  the 
judges  on  the  courts,  specifically  on  Jan- 
uary— by  letter  dated  January  24,  Judge 
Haynsworth  thanked  me  for  revising  these 
♦wo  pages,  and  said  the  revisions  seemed  to 
him  to  be  entirely  accurate  and  appropriate. 
By  letter  dated  January  26,  Judge  Jones 
agreed  to  the  revised  pages,  and  authorized 
their  substitution  In  the  copy  of  the  opinion 
on  which  he  had  endorsed  his  concurrence. 
By  the  time  I  heard  from  Judge  Jones,  I  had 
also  received  acknowledgments  (slc)  from 
other  Judges  on  the  court,  and  so  on  the 
same  date.  January  26.  I  mailed  the  opinion 
and  the  copies,  and  returned  the  record  and 
the  tape  of  arguments  to  the  clerk   •    •    • 

The  clerk  would  not  ordinarily  announce 
the  opinion  until  the  Judgment  In  the  case 
Aras  signed,  and  in  those  days  the  Judges 
themselves  signed  the  Judgment,  so  a  Judg- 


ment was  prepared  and  sent  to  me  as  the 
author  of  the  opinion. 

I  signed  the  judgment  and  mailed  It  to 
the  clerk  in  Richmond  on  February  1,  ac- 
cording to  the  acknowledgment  from  the 
chief  deputy  clerk,  she  announced  the 
opinion   and   advised   counsel   the   next   day. 

That.  sir.  briefly  Is  the  chronology  of  the 
actual  decision  and  the  filing  of  the  opinion 
In  the  case  There  were,  of  course,  some  post- 
argument  inotlons 

March  12 — August 
( Hearing  transcript  of  243  -45 ) 

On  March  12.  1968— please  bear  In  mind, 
sir.  that  after  a  Judgment  has  been  filed  In  a 
case  of  this  nature,  partle  under  the  rules 
have  a  period  of  30  days  In  which  to  ask  the 
court  to  reconsider  Its  opinion  or  Its  deci- 
sion On  March  12.  1968.  there  was  fitted  a 
petition  to  extend  the  time  for  filing  a  peti- 
tion  for  rehearing 

To  stimmarlze  Its  allegations.  It  was.  In 
effect,  that  counsel  felt  that  the  30-day  peri- 
od In  which  to  i^etltlon  for  a  reexamination  of 
what  was  decided  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  having  run  against  them  vtntll  they  had  a 
copy  (if  the  opinion  furnished  them  by  the 
clerk,  and  they  said  that  one  had  not  been 
furnished  them  until  February  27,  196R, 

A  copy  of  this  petition  was  circulated  to 
the  judges  who  sat  on  the  panel:  that  Is  to 
sav.  .Judge  Haynsworth.  to  me.  and  to  Judge 
Jones.  I  received  it  on  the  20th.  and  under 
our  practice  I  as  the  author  of  the  opinion 
would  orriln.irtly  he  the  moving  pirrv  in 
recommending  what  sort  of  action  ought  to 
be  tnkf  n  on  the  petition 

I  read  It  and  T  communicated  with  Judge 
Havnsworth  and  told  him  that  I  thought 
the  petition  should  be  denied  He  confirmed 
this  to  me.  and  said  he  agreed  He  said  he 
had  also  talked  to  the  clerk's  office,  and  he 
had  found  that  although  copies  of  the  opin- 
ion could  be  ordered  from  the  clerk's  office, 
that  is  a  Xeroxed  ropv  if  somebortv  wanted 
it  in  a  hurry,  and  of  course  the  opinion  was 
on  file  and  was  open  to  Inspection  by  any- 
body who  wanted  to  walk  into  the  office  and 
look  at  it.  that  no  effort  had  been  made  here 
to  extend.  I  mean  to  get  a  copy  or  to  examine 
it.  In  addition  to  which  the  counsel  had  ad- 
vised the  clerk  that  even  if  we  extended  the 
time  in  which  to  file  this  petition,  he  was 
not  really  sure  that  he  wanted  to  file  a  peti- 
tion for  reconsideration,  and  so  he  said  that 
he  would  accept  my  recommendation  that 
this  petition  be  denied. 

I  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  Judge  Jones. 
but  Judge  Jones  sits  In  a  district  In  which 
he  must  hold  court  In  several  places,  and  my 
recollection  is  that  at  that  time.  Ashevllle 
is  his  home  station,  that  he  was  holding 
court.  I  think  It  is  Ashevllle.  In  any  event 
he  was  holding  court  in  Charlotte. 

He  did  not  have  his  papers  there.  He  was  on 
the  bench.  So  after  trying  to  reach  him.  I 
prepared  an  order  denying  the  petition  for 
an  extension  of  time  In  which  to  file  a  peti- 
tion for  rehearing. 

At  this  time  we  were  in  the  transitional 
stage  of  another  change  in  practice.  Ordi- 
narily orders  of  this  type  would  be  signed  bv 
Judges  who  sat  in  the  particular  matter  but 
we  wasted  so  much  time  circulating  orders 
that  we  finally  concluded  if  we  were  In  agree- 
ment why  one  Judge  could  sign  on  behalf  of 
the  whole  panel. 

The  practice,  however,  was  new  and  I  was 
a  little  bit  reluctant  to  sign  myself  particu- 
larly when  I  had  been  sitting  with  the  chief 
Judge  as  to  whether  I  was  robbing  him  of 
one  of  his  prerogatives,  so  I  transmitted  the 
order  and  a  covering  letter  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth, and  Judge  Haynsworth  signed  the 
order  and  forwarded  It  to  the  clerk.  Of  course, 
copies  of  this  order  were  sent  to  everybody, 
and  in  the  meantime  Judge  Jones  had  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  In  accord  with  the 
order. 
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Senator  Bayh.  What  was  the  date  of  that 
tinal   disposition    then.   Judge   Winter? 

Judge  WINTER  Just  a  minute.  I  have  a  copy 
of  Judge  Havnsworth 's  transmittal  letter  to 
the  clerk  It  was  mailed  to  the  clerk  on  March 
26.  1968  I  assume  it  would  be  received  and 
entered  the  next  day 

Senator  Tydings.  That  Is  a  denial  of  the 
order  for  a  rehearing? 

Judge  Winter.  It  was  a  denial  of  a  petition 
for  an  extension  of  time  in  which  to  file  a 
petition  for  a  rehearing.  Senator  Tvdlngs. 

senator  Tydings  But  in  effect  It  was  a 
denial  of  a  rehearing? 

Judge  Winter.  Well,  no;  because  there  was 
nothing  before  us  on  what  the  merits  of  the 
rehearing  was.  except  to  say  we  do  not  like 
what  you  have  decided  I  mean  you  could  In- 
fer that. 

senator  Tydings.  Is  there  any  other  way 
that  the  matter  could  have  been  brought  up 
before  the  court  of  appeals  .again  after  that 
order  was  denied? 

Judge  Winter.  Well,  this  petition  could 
have  .spelled  out  the  reasons  why  they 
thought  the  decision  was  wrong,  if  there 
were  anv  factual  errors  in  it  for  fal.se  prem- 
ises, but  it  did  not  undertake  to  do  so. 
However  there  was  another  one  which  came 
along  some  time  In  April,  April  3  and  April  4, 
a  petition  and  a  supplemental  petition  to  re- 
consider the  petition  to  extend  the  time  for 
filing  a  petition  for  rehearing,  a  very  com- 
plicated title.  In  any  event,  this  did  suggest, 
it  not  rnlv  a-ked  us  to  reconsider  cur  prior  re- 
fusal to  permit  such  a  document  to  be  filed. 
but  It  .ilso  .■■■uggested  some  reasons  as  to  why 
the  opinion  was  thought  to  be  wrong. 

This  apparentlv  got  misplaced.  The  clerk 
sent  the  onlv  copy  to  Judge  Haynsworth  and 
I  did  not  know  anything  about  it  until  I 
heard  from  Judge  Haynsworth  in  August  of 
1968.  in  which  he  told  me  the  matter  had 
tjeen  misplaced  He  commented  on  what  he 
thought  was  the  lack  of  meritorious  basis 
lor  a  rehearing,  and  he  had  prepared  and  en- 
dosed  an  order  which  he  had  signed,  but 
which  provided  for  the  signature  by  me  and 
Judge  Jones  denying  the  petition  not  only 
on  procedural  grounds,  but  also  on  the  merits. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr.  Cook 
in  the  chair  i .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  read  the  Senator's 
sUtement  with  much  interest.  He  has 
presented  it  in  a  forthright  way.  I  rec- 
of:ni::e  this  is  a  difficult  decision  to  make. 
I  am  disappointed — but  not  particularly 
surprised  with  the  conclusion  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  has  reached. 

The  Senator  is  apparently  troubled 
with  the  same  case  that  troubled  me  and 
others,  and  that  is  the  Brunswick  case. 
At  least,  I  concluded,  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  pages  devoted  to  the  Brunswick 
case  compared  to  the  others,  that  it  v,'as 
of  paramount  importance  in  the  Sena- 
tor reaching  his  decision. 

On  Monday.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
( Mr.  Spong  I ,  who  was  also  troubled  by 
the  Brunswick  case.  He  had  written  a 
letter  in  an  effort  to  clarify  the  Bruns- 
wick case  to  John  Prank,  who  has  been 
quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
and  also  by  many  of  us,  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  response  re- 
ceived by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
from  Mr.  Frank  indicated  that  there  was 
no  law,  ijertaining  to  inadvertent  acqui- 
sition after  a  decision  has  been  rendered. 


There  was  a  mistake,  and  in  fact.  Judge 
Haynsworth  said  as  much.  Mr.  Prank 
stated  he  did  not  believe  the  action  by 
Judge  Haynsworth  rose  to  the  level  of 
ethics.  That  was  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Frank,  and  as  I  understand,  he  is  re- 
garded as  an  expert  on  the  question  of 

ethics. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator, 
from  Maryland  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  Record  on  Monday  and  to 
read  the  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  I  was  not  only  aware 
of  It  I  also  discussed  the  question  and 
the  existence  of  the  letter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  'Mr. 
Spong ) . 

I  have  devoted  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  and  effort  to  this  somewhat  novel 
question  of  acquisition  in  the  middle  of 
a  ca5.e  which,  as  the  letter  points  out, 
apparently  is  a  case  of  first  impre.ssion. 
That  is  why  I  have  devoted  so  much  time 
tx3  the  analysis  of  it  and  how  it  impinges 
on  the  law  in  this  case. 

Let  me  sav,  that,  although  I  have  de- 
voted a  considerable  amount  of  time  to 
the  Brunswick  case,  I  have  done  so  be- 
cause I  think  it  establishes  the  principles 
that  applv  to  the  Maryland  Casualty 
cases  and  the  W.  R.  Grace  case. 

I  think  it  would  be  redundant  to  re- 
peat the  detailed  application  of  the  same 
principles  to  tho.se  cases,  although  I  am 
wilUng  to  do  it  if  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas is  willing  to  stay  and  go  over  it  with 

me.  .. 

I  would  further  say  this:  More  than 
what  Mr.  Prank  has  .said,  more  than  the 
expert  oDinion.  authorities  such  as  Mr. 
Frank  I  am  influenced  by  what  Judge 
Hayn.sworth  himself  has  said.  He  knew 
what  the  rules  were,  as  clearly  indicated 
by  his  letter  to  Senator  Eastland.  He 
stated  the  rule.  He  simply  did  not  abide 
by  it.  And  I  think  that  is  the  ultimate 
dfficultv  of  this  case. 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr  DOLE.  I  am  not  privileged  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee^  I 
understand  however  that  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings  it  was  revealed 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  had  sat  on  prob- 
ablv  3  000  cases  since  his  apoointment 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  1957. 1  assuine 
it  is  possible  for  a  judge,  without  any  ef- 
fort or  intent  to  profit,  to  make  one  mis- 
take in  3.000  cases.  He  may  make  as 
many  as  three  mistakes.  He  did  indicate, 
and  the  record  is  clear,  that  when  the 
decision  was  written  on  November  10.  he 
did  not  own  any  Brunswick  stock.  I  think 
the  record  is  clear  on  this.  So  at  the  time 
the  decision  was  made,  he  was  not  the 
owner  of  stock. 

So  as  stated  in  my  statement  previ- 
ously, I  give  the  judge  credit  for  admit- 
ting he  made  a  mistake.  I  assume  others 
have  made  mistakes  that  may  not  be 
public  knowledge  yet.  Perhaps  we  have 
all  made  mistakes.  So  I  felt  that  in  my 
heart  I  should  not  vote  against  confir- 
mation of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  because  he  made  one  mis- 
take, because  after  he  rendered  the  deci- 
sion, not  by  himself,  but  with  other 
judges,    his    broker    recommended    the 


stock.  6  weeks  later,  a  motion  was  filed, 
and  he  did  not  disquaUfy  himself. 

I  have  reviewed  the  other  cases.  I  im- 
derstand  in  some  of  the  cases  the  court 
has  said  that  the  court  has  a  duty  to  sit. 
on  the  basis  that  if  a  judge  wanted  to 
excuse  himself  from  sitting  on  a  case,  he 
could  always  find  reasons. 

There  was  a  random  selection  system 
in  the  fourth  circuit.  It  was  apparently 
initiated  bv  Judge  Haynsworth.  It  has 
worked  verv  well.  They  have  avoided  at 
least  the  temptation  to  be  excused  from 
sitting  on  cases. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Maryland 
that,  of  course,  we  can  reach  different 
conclusions,  but  I  trust  we  are  not  say- 
ing to  Judge  Haynsworth,  "We  are  go- 
ing to  punish  Judge  Haynsworth.  We  are 
Roing  to  naake  him  an  example  .so  that 
other  Federal  judges  in  America  will 
never  make  a  mistake." 

Perhaps  that  is  what  might  be  con- 
cluded from  the  paragraph  at  the  bottom 
of  page  11.  because  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  asked  what  practical  effect  this 
will  "have  on  other  Federal  judges.  Ap- 
parently the  intention  is  that  for  this  rea- 
.so'i  we  .should  not  confirm  the  nolnina- 
tion  of  Judge  Haynsworth,  If  his  nomi- 
nation is  not  confirmed,  it  will  be  an 
example  and  a  symbol  for  every  other 
Federal  judr-e  in  America. 

I  do  not  share  that  view,  believing  he 
can  make  one  mistake  and  still  be  a  great 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  ob- 
servation. Let  me  say.  of  course,  it  is  ri- 
diculous to  assume  that  anybody  who  is 
a  human  being  is  totally  infallible  and 
will  not  make  a  mistike.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  very  court  Judge  Hayns- 
worth now  sits  on  is  predicated  on  the 
possibility  that  the  judges  of  the  district 
courts  may  make  mistakes.  Jhe  exi.stcnce 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  predicated  on 
the  possibility  that  judges  in  the  fourth 
circuit  may  be  fallible. 

I  am  indebted  to  whoever  earlier 
dropped  the  pencil  whxh  I  now  hold  in 
my  hand  Let  me  say  that  for  the  mis- 
takes that  he  made  in  the  Brunswick 
case,  there  was  a  readily  available  eraser. 
If  ail  of  those  things  happened,  if  the 
broker  called  him  up.  and  he  forgot  he 
was  in  the  Brunswick  case,  and  he  went 
ahead  and  bought  the  stock  anyway,  he 
certainly  knew,  by  the  time  he  got 
around  to  revising  the  opinion,  that  he 
was  deeply  in  it.  It  was  a  simple  matter 
to  call  the  other  judges  and  say.  "Look, 
bovs  I  have  made  a  mistake.  Let  us  un- 
ravel it  •  It  would  have  taken  two  calls, 
one  to  Judge  Jones  and  one  to  Judge 
Winters. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  also 
raised  the  point  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
participated  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 
It  is  a  large  number  of  cases.  He  has  been 
an  active  jurist.  But  I  would  refer  again  to 
the  practice  followed  by  Justice  Holmes 
over  an  even  longer  judicial  career, 
which  I  am  sure  involved  a  great  many 
more  cases,  in  v.-hich  Justice  Holmes,  to 
make  sure  he  did  not  make  such  a  mis- 
take, kept  a  list  of  the  securities  he 
owned.  A  former  distinguished  dean  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  told  me  the 
other  day  he  thought  some  of  those  lists 
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still  existed,  which  were  kept  as  memen- 
tos by  law  clerks  of  Justice  Holmes. 

So  those  mistakes,  human  as  they  are. 
are  in  the  first  place  avoidable;  and  in 
the  second  place,  are  not  irretrievable. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  further,  I  feel  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  will  agree  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  Is  a  man  of  honesty  and 
a  man  of  integrity.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  did  not  question  his  philos- 
ophy. I  assume,  then,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  says  that  his  nomination 
should  not  be  confirmed  because  of  what 
he  says  is.  and  what  is  referred  to  by 
others  as.  his  "insensitivity"?  Would  that 
be  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  go  back  to  the 
statement  with  which  the  distlnyulshed 
Senator  from  Kansas  took  some  issue  a 
moment  ago.  and  say  it  again:  that  to 
confirm  this  nomination  would,  in  my 
Judgment,  lower  judicial  standards  at  a 
time  when  I  think  we  ought  to  be  raising 
them. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  participa- 
tion. 

Mr  EAOTLAND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  when 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth 
was  called  up  this  past  Thursday,  I  in- 
terrupted my  remarks  on  the  nomina- 
tion m  order  that  other  Senators  be  given 
an  opportunity  for  opening  remarks.  At 
this  time  I  would  like  to  resume  my 
remarks  on  the  Haynsworth  nomination 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing letters  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  Pinst.  a  letter  from  Mr, 
Coming  B.  Gibbs.  Jr..  a  witness  who  came 
to  Washington  in  order  to  testify  on 
Judge  Haynsworth 's  behalf,  but  who  was 
precluded  by  the  length  of  the  hearings 
from  doing  so.  Second,  a  letter  from  all 
of  the  Federal  district  judges  of  Mary- 
land expressing  complete  confidence  in 
Judge  Haynsworth.  and  third,  a  letter 
from  Conaressman  James  R.  Mann,  Dem- 
ocrat. Fourth  District  of  Soutii  Carolina. 

Tliere  beina  no  ob.iection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Gibson.  Gibbs  &  Krawcheck, 
Charleston,  SX7..   September  5.  1969. 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Neic 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washtngtun.  DC. 

Dear  Sen.\tor  Eastland:  So  that  the  Com- 
mittee may  know  something  of  the  person 
making  this  statement.  I  have  Included  the 
following  Introductory  comments. 

My  name  is  Coming  B.  Gibbs.  Jr.  I  am  a 
former  law  clerk  to  Judge  Clement  P  Hayns- 
worth. and  r  am  currently  practicing  law  In 
Charleston.  South  Carolina  as  a  member  of 
the  three  man  Arm  of  Gibson,  Gibbs  &  Kmw- 
check.  I  graduated  from  St.  Marks  School  In 
1954.  from  Princeton  University  In  1958  and 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  Law  School 
In  1961  Prom  September.  1961  until  Septem- 
ber. 1962,  I  was  law  clerk  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. After  a<;tlve  duty  in  the  United  States 
Army,  I  returned  to  Charleston  and  prac- 
ticed law  with  my  father,  and,  sometime 
after  his  death,  formed  a  partnership  with 
Charles  M    Gibson  and  Leonard  Krawcheck. 

My  law  practice  has  been  general  in  char- 
acter Together  with  a  fairly  active  civil  and 
criminal  trial  practice,  I  have  among  my 
clients  the  International  Longshoremen's  As- 
sociation which  I  have  been  representing  in 
llUgatlon  concerning  attempted  organiza- 
tion of  warehouse  workers  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina   State    Ports    Authority.    With    one    of 


my  partners,  I  represented  two  Catholic 
Priests  charged  with  contempt  of  Court  be- 
cause of  picketing  during  the  recent  bospltal 
strike  In  Charleston.  I,  with  several  other 
lawyers,  organized  an  O.E.O.  funded  Legal 
Services  for  the  Poor  corporation,  which  has 
been  operating  successfully  for  several  years, 
and  which,  despite  Initial  oppoeltlon  from  a 
segment  of  the  Charleston  Bar,  has  now  been 
generally  accepted  as  a  permanent  and  val- 
uable addition  to  the  local  legal  profession. 
I  currently  am  chairman  of  Its  Board  of 
Directors. 

t  was  active  In  the  organization  of  the 
Charleston  Young  Democrats  and  during  the 
1964  Presidential  campaign  I  was  co-chalr- 
inan  of  the  Charleston  County  Johnson- 
Humphrey  effort.  I  have  been  active  In  the 
Democratic  party  and  In  bl-raclal  matters, 
among  other  things  participating  with  a 
group  of  lawyers  in  preserving  Negro  partici- 
pation in  the  Y.W.C  A,  I  am  currently  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Charleston  County 
Bar  Association  and  a  member  of  Its  execu- 
tive committee. 

The  foregoing  Is  Included  here  to  give  this 
Committee  an  understanding  of  a  little  of 
my  background,  and  to  show  something  of 
the  great  effect  a  close  relationship  with 
Judge  Haynsworth  had  upon  a  young  man 
with  a  traditional  and  conservative  back- 
ground In  Charleston.  South  Carolina. 

Judge  Haynsworth 's  qualifications  as  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  are 
to  me  clear  and  free  from  doubt.  His  aca- 
demic background  and  history  show  him  to 
have  been  a  brilliant  and  conscientious  stu- 
dent. As  a  lawyer,  he  became  senior  partner 
in  the  largest  and  most  prc«tlgiou.s  firm  in 
our  state.  His  decisions  as  a  Court  of  Appeals 
Judge  are  public  record  and  will  be  discussed 
by  lawyers  far  more  eminent  than  me. 

My  thought  is  that  I  could  be  of  assistance 
to  the  United  States  Senate  In  enabling  them 
to  understand  a  little  of  the  personality  and 
character  of  Judge  Haynsworth.  without  spe- 
cifically discussing  his  thoughts  and  conver- 
sations as  they  related  to  specific  cases  pend- 
ing before  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Perhaps  his  most  Impressive  quality  to  one 
who  knows  him  is  his  compassion.  His  regard 
for  the  Individual,  in  cases  Involving  human 
rights,  civU  or  criminal.  Is  deep. 

On  the  bench.  In  a  Circuit  noted  for  close 
.scrutiny,  sometimes  acerbic,  of  counsel's 
argument,  he  has  universally  been  kind  and 
gentle.  This  winter  I  was  in  his  Court  and 
young  counsel  violated  almost  every  rule  of 
proper  appellate  argument.  Including  not  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  Court's  questions  and 
ignoring  the  time  limit.  After  a  time.  Judge 
Haynsworth  with  a  smile  sat  back  and  let  the 
young  man  finish  reading  his  set  speech. 

Combined  with  his  kindly  and  compassion- 
ate nature  is  a  considerable  sense  of  humor, 
mostly  dry.  but  occasionally  quite  robust. 
To  work  with  him.  he  was  thoughtful,  kindly 
and  considerate.  Good  work  and  good  ideas 
were  praised  and  the  bad  were  gently  cor- 
rected 

For  one  who  has  worked  with  him  daily 
for  a  year  to  re.id.  as  I  have  In  the  press, 
that  he  is  a  racist,  is  ludicrous.  He  epitomizes 
our  common  law  heritage  that  each  man  is 
equal  before  the  law.  Without  going  Into 
specifics.  In  all  the  school  cases  which  came 
before  him  when  I  was  his  clerk,  he  con- 
scientiously endeavored  to  apply  to  complex 
records  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  United 
St.ites  Supreme  Court  as  he  understood 
them 

The  similar  charges  that  he  has  an  anti- 
union bias  is  also,  to  me,  equally  false. 
During  the  period  I  worked  for  him  he  had 
before  him  many  cases  Involving  labor  or- 
ganizations and  In  all  our  vigorous  g^lve  and 
take,  no  such  thing  was  manifested. 

The  one  year  that  I  spent  as  his  clerk 
was  the  most  Important  educational  experi- 
ence of  my  life.  I  learned  from  him  the  true 
meaning  of  Intellectual  and  legal  Integrity. 
He  equipped  me  with,  I  hope,  the  ability  and 


certainly  the  self-confidenoe,  to  take  part 
In  South  Carolina  in  sometimes  unpopular 
and  controversial  causes.  Prom  him,  I  was 
equipped  to  attempt  to  cut  new  ground  In 
our  law  and  to  Join  with  a  few  older  lawyers 
In  similar  efforts.  I  believe  these  other  law- 
yers felt  I  had  tieen  equipped  by  Judge 
Haynsworth  to  work  with  them. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  think  for  my 
colleagues  at  the  bar  In  South  Carolina 
whose  practice  has  gravitated  as  has  mine, 
there  would  be  no  hesitancy  In  bringing  any 
matter  before  Judge  Hajmsworth.  His  de- 
cisions have  and  will  reflect  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  a  good  human  being  and 
good  lawyer,  applying  Justice  with  a  com- 
passionate heart  and  an  even  hand. 

I  recommend  him  to  you  as  a  man,  as 
a  lawyer  and  as  a  future  great  Justice  of  our 
Supreme  Court 

With  best  wishes.  I  am, 

Coming  B.  Gibbs  Jr. 


UNfTBD  States  District  Coitrt, 

FOR  the  District  of  Martland. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  October  20,  1969. 
Hon.  Clement  P.  Haynsworth.  Jr.. 
Mayflower  Hotel. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Judge  Haynsworth:  All  of  us  have 
been  reading  about  the  recent  developments 
In  connection  w^lth  your  nomination,  and  we 
want  you  to  know  that  all  of  the  Judges  of 
our  Court  have  complete  confidence  in  your 
Integrity  and  ability,  and  In  your  fitness  to 
t>e  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

You  are  free  to  make  such  use  of  this 
letter  as  you  may  desire 

ROSZEL    C     Thomsen. 

Chief  Judge. 
R.   Dorset    Watkins, 

U.S.  District  Judge. 
Edward    S.    Northrop, 

US.  District  Judge. 
Frank    .\     Kavpman. 

U.S.  District  Judge. 
Alexander  Hahvet,  II 

U.S.  District  Judge. 


HoiTSE  op  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  10,  1969. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland. 
U  S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC, 

Dear  Senator  Eastland:  As  the  time  for 
full  Senate  consideration  of  the  confirmation 
of  Judge  Haynsworth  approaches.  I  wanted 
to  pass  on  to  yoxi  a  few  words  of  support 
from  this  member  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Shakespeare  could  well  have  been  describ- 
ing Clement  Haynsworth  when  In  Scene  I. 
Act  3.  of  TImon  of  Athens  he  wrote,  "Every 
man  has  his  fault,  and  honesty  Is  his."  You 
and  I  know  that  the  shrewd,  the  clever,  the 
unscrupulous,  the  dishonest.  In  the  Judiciary 
or  In  politics,  have  no  trouble  covering  their 
tracks.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  Is  in- 
herently honest  goes  about  his  duties  with 
no  thought  in  mind  but  to  do  fairly  and 
Justly,  with  no  search  for,  or  even  awareness 
of,  reasons  why  he  should  be  other  than  fair 
and  Just 

I  mentioned  my  Democratic  affiliation  to 
emphasize  my  feeling  that  this  matter  Is 
above  party  and  to  form  a  basis  to  Join  men- 
tally with  you  in  agreeing  that  this  is  not 
a  decision  based  upon  being  "pro"  th.s  or 
"antl"  that.  I  know  that  you  do  not  regard 
your  decision  as  one  of  either  politics  or  ad- 
vocacy. There  are  segments  of  the  press,  of 
speclaj  Interest  groups,  and  of  the  public 
which  would  not  recognize  that  this  Is  one 
of  those  rare  instances  when  responsible  ob- 
jectivity and  deep  conscience  are  your  foun- 
dation stones,  and  the  clamor,  from  whatever 
source,    will   be   resisted   and   Ignored. 

Your  p>o8ltlon  on  the  confirmation  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  demonstrates  your  objectivity 
and  your  fearless  resistance  to  those  forces 
that  would  distort  and  blacken  without  con- 
science in  order  to  promote  their  special  In- 
terests. I  sincerely  believe  that  your  courage 
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In  this  Instance  vrtll  further  enhance  the 
stature  and  reputation  which  you  already 
enjoy. 

Respectfully, 

James  R.  Mann, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
same  columnist  for  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  who  scornfully  noted  that  the 
President  has  given  "the  forgotten  Amer- 
ican a  truly  forgettable  Americsm"  raised 
another  issue  that  lies  shallow  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  debates  and  has  been 
obvious  by  repeated  references  and  in - 
nuendos  throughout.  On  September  17 
of  this  year  this  columnist's  article  ap- 
peared entitled,  "Does  Supreme  Court 
Need  a  Southern  Accent?"  The  article 
begins  with  this  Judgment: 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  Richard  Nixon 
chose  Clement  Purman  Haynsworth  Jr.  of 
South  Carolina  to  please  the  enemies  of  the 
Supreme  Court  rather  than  Its  friends. 

Its  enemies  think  the  court  needs  a  South- 
erner, and  Haynsworth  is  certainly  that,  hav- 
ing spent  his  entire  life  In  OreenvUle,  S.C. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  columnist 
has  more  courage  or  less  sense  than  her 
associates,  but  at  least  this  writer  was 
perceptive  enough  to  recognize  this  im- 
derlying  motive  behind  the  Haynsworth 
opposition  and  to  lay  it  squarely  on  the 
line.  At  least  this  writer  has  said  what 
others  are  embarrassingly  reluctant  to 
admit,  but  extremely  anxious  to  exploit. 
Witness  after  witness  has  pointed  up  the 
nominee's  Southern  background.  They 
have  repeatedly,  with  bitter  tone  and  in- 
flection of  voice,  referred  to  the  Judge 
as  a  "fifth  generation  South  Carolinian." 
They  have  emphasized  his  Southern 
background  in  order  to  exploit  the  prej- 
udices and  resentments  that  stiU  linger 
in  the  minds  of  some  Americans  toward 
the  people  of  that  region. 

At  a  press  conference  a  Senator  is  re- 
ported to  ask  "whether  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  Greenville.  S.C,  are  acceptable 
to  the  Nation?  Mr.  Schlossberg  of  the 
UAW  said: 

His  decisions,  his  investments,  his  Judicial 
conduct,  and  his  lifetime  close  association 
with  socially  backward,  irresponsible,  and  re- 
actionary economic  Interests  In  the  South 
raise  very  serious  doubts  concerning  his  abil- 
ity to  a<lmlnlster  Justice  objectively  and  Im- 
partially. 

Even  Mr.  Rauh  became  concerned  as 
the  imdertones  of  sectional  hatred  be- 
came more  and  more  pronounced  by  op- 
position witnesses.  Mr.  Rauh  hastened  to 

say : 

The  suggestion  Is  sometimes  kind  of  In- 
timated that  somebody  Is  against  southern 
Judges. 

Mr.  Rauh  hastened  to  point  out  that  he 
had  no  objections  to  liberal  Southern 
judges  such  as  Judge  Brov.'n  of  the  fifth 
r'rruit.  The  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land also  hastened  to  add: 

I  would  agree  and  I  think  the  South,  as 
every  part  of  the  country,  has  the  right  to 
be  represented  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  every  citizen 
of  a  Southern  State  Is  offended  and  em- 
bittered by  the  privately  spoken  and 
publicly  Insinuated  charge  that  they  are 
precluded  by  birth  from  high  national 
office.  They  recall  when  Senator  John 
F.  Kennedy,  while  a  candidate  for  our 


Nation's  highest  office,  pleaded  elo- 
quently for  fair  treatment.  He  asked  that 
he  not  be  judged  as  a  Catholic  candi- 
date, but  rather  as  an  American  who 
deserved  to  be  tested  on  his  qualifica- 
tions. He  said : 

If  I  should  lose  on  the  real  issues,  I  shall 
return  to  my  seat  In  the  Senate,  satisfied 
that  I  have  tried  my  best  and  was  fairly 
Judged.  But  If  this  election  Is  decided  on 
the  basis  that  40  million  Americans  lost 
their  chance  of  being  President  on  the  day 
they  were  baptized,  then  It  is  the  whole 
Nation  that  will  be  the  loser. 

Now  comes  Clement  Haynsworth,  a 
candidate  for  a  seat  on  our  Nation's 
highest  court.  I  submit  that  he  can  para- 
phrase President  Kennedy's  plea  as  fol- 
lows: 

"If  I  should  lose  on  the  real  issues,  I 
shall  return  to  my  seat  as  chief  judge  of 
the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
satisfied  that  I  have  tried  my  best  and 
was  fairly  judged.  But  If  this  nomination 
is  decided  on  the  basis  that  every  Amer- 
ican from  the  South  has  lost  his  chance 
to  serve  on  the  Supreme  Court,  then  it 
is  the  whole  Nation  that  will  be  the 
loser." 

It  is.  of  course,  outrageous  that  the 
people  of  the  South  should  have  to  plead 
for  fair  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  another  key  to  the  sec- 
tional antagonism  aroused  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Haynsworth  appeared 
in  an  article  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Phillips  In  the 
September  7  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post.  The  article  stated  that  after  World 
War  II  Judge  Haynsworth  was  engaged 
"in  a  lot  of  legal  work  behind  the  scenes 
which  brought  the  large  textile  firms  in 
from  the  North."  Questioned  about  the 
statement  by  a  Senator  opposing  the 
nomination,  Judge  Haynsworth  replied: 

Well,  beginning  shortly  after  the  second 
world  war  there  began  a  general  Industrial 
expansion  in  the  South.  New  plants  were 
being  built,  and  not  Just  textiles,  all  kinds 
of  Industry.  And  many  of  the  concerns  In- 
terested In  locating  plants  In  the  Sta: 
came  to  me  for  legal  advice.  And  being  ii. 
the  practice  of  law.  I  was  not  displeased  • 
see  them.  And  I  did  what  I  could  to  hel' 
them  resolve  legal  questions  which  they  had 
Of  course,  they  had  a  great  many.  But  I 
served  only  as  a  legal  adviser  to  them  with 
respect  to  legal  questions  they  would  run 
into  In  connection  with  the  location  or  con- 
struction of  a  new  plant  In  my  State. 

If  the  Implication  Is  that  I  went  out  to 
such  people  and  enticed  them  into  the  State, 
I  didn't  do  that.  I  was  a  lawyer,  not  a  sales- 
man. 

The  repeated  references  to  the  loss  of 
Northern  industry  to  the  South  ran  like 
a  broken  record  throughout  the  hearings. 
T^•pical  of  these  remarks.  Mr.  Pollock 
noted : 

I  might  say  that  listed  here  are  a  number 
of  mills  that  were  formerly  located  In  the 
North,  which  were  under  contract  with  our 
union  and  our  relationship  was  excellent. 

The  sectional  animosity  ignited  by  this 
nomination  is  deeply  rooted  in  econom- 
ics, upon  the  loss  of  pajTolls  and  union 
dues.  Like  all  hate,  it  is  rooted  in  fear — 
fear  of  the  industrial  development  in 
the  South  to  date  and  its  projected  de- 
velopment in  the  future  at  the  expense 
of  northern  prosperity. 

This  resentment  exists  partially  be- 


cause my  section  of  the  Nation  has  re- 
fused to  content  itself  to  the  role  of  eco- 
nomic colony  of  the  North,  a  pastoral 
state  to  provide  cheap  raw  materials  for 
Northern  industry  and  a  market  for 
Northern  products.  It  has  only  been  with 
great  sacrifice  and  effort  that  we  have 
established  an  industrial  base  and  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  stop  us,  from 
discriminatory  freight  rates  of  yesterday 
to  abolition  of  tax-exempt  industrial 
bonds  today.  But  we  have  come  a  long 
way  from  the  days  of  which  John  P. 
Kennedy  would  write : 

Vachel  Lindsay's  poem  expressed  clearly 
the  helplessness  and  bitterness  with  which 
the  South  .  .  .  watched  the  steadily  increas- 
ing financial  domination  of  the  East: 

"And  all  these  in  their  helpless  days 
By  the  dour  East  oppressed. 
Mean  paternalism. 
Making  their  mistakes  for  them. 
Crucifylne  half  the  West. 
Till  the  whole  Atlantic  coast 
Seemed  a  giant  spiders'  nest.'  " 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
story  of  how  Cato,  shocked  by  the  rapid 
recoverj'  of  Carthage  from  the  effects  of 
the  Hannibalic  war  and  fearful  of  her 
economic  rivalry  with  Rome,  thereafter 
concluded  every  speech  with  the  words: 

Ceterum  censeo  delendam  esse  Cartha- 
ginem — Besides,  I  think  that  Carthage  must 
be  destroyed 

Mr.  President,  today  the  South  is  no 
longer  ensnared  m  the  economic 
"spiders  nest"  of  which  John  Kennedy 
wTote.  Nor  will  we  be  destroyed.  Nor  will 
our  economic  progress  be  thwarted  or 
delayed.  If  Judge  Haynsworth  played  a 
substantial  role  in  bringing  industry  to 
South  Carolina,  it  was  to  give  his  peo- 
ple a  better  life  with  more  promise  and 
opportimity.  It  is  to  his  credit  and  those 
who  resent  him  for  it  have  not  benefited 
their  own  people  by  making  Judge 
Haynsworth  the  object  of  their  ven- 
geance. But  since  this  has  already  been 
done,  it  is  to  Judge  Haynsworth's  favor 
that  he  has  borne  this  abuse  without 
complaint,  without  apparent  bitterness 
and  without  striking  back  at  his  tor- 
mentors. As  Prometheus  withstood  his 
imjust  ordeal  by  vultures  on  the  rocks 
of  the  Caucasus,  Judge  Ha>Tisworth  has 
endured  his  trial  in  a  manner  which 
proves  conclusively  the  high  character 
and  nature  of  the  man. 

Some  may  protest  that  it  is  not  the 
origin  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  birth  that 
gives  rise  to  their  enmity  but  rather  a 
desire  to  apply  the  same  test  as  was  ap- 
plied in  the  Portas  case.  They  say  their 
concern  springs  from  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  court  which  the  Portas  hearing 
created  and  compels  the  extensive  inves- 
tigation, the  grueling  interrogation,  and 
the  demand  for  public  disclosure  in  this 
case.  Unfortunately  for  those  who  ad- 
vance this  justification  for  their  conduct, 
the  Burger  hearing  stands  as  ah  embar- 
rassing contradiction.  If  their  represent- 
ations are  true,  why  was  the  interroga- 
tion of  Justice  Burger  routine  and  per- 
functorj'?  Wliy  was  JiLstice  Burger  not 
requested,  required,  or  compelled  to  fur- 
nish any  information  or  make  anj'  dis- 
closure whatsoever?  It  is  true  that  Justice 
Burger  brought  to  the  committee  a  rep- 
utation as  a  conser%'ative.  but  he  did  not 
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.V.  «^  o  c5/>„fhPrn  heritage  and  Senator  Hruska.  And  then  there  were  two  to  the  jury  in  the  hbel  case  of  Quentln 

bring  with  Mm  a  Southern  neiuage  aim  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  position  of  dom-  Reynolds  against  Westbrook  Pegler: 

therein  lies  the  heart  of  the  mattei.  mance    that    you    describe,    why    dldnt    he  what  does  i  defense  lawyer  do  in  a  case  of 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  review  g^^  j^o^e  than  $100,000  worth  of  gross  sales  in  ^^^^  ^.^^^.,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^   ^enrv  so  sklll- 

in    a    comprehensive    manner    the    testl-  those  companies?  .    ,j      j,^J    ,,p   attempts    from    the    very    first 

mony  offered  aga.nst  Judge  Haynsworth.  Mr.  ScHLOssBrac   senator,  it  is  hard  for  me  ,,^,,j^p„j  ^,  becloud  the  issue,  not  to  discuss 

;y;Tai';'/S''|st.s.e..i.  o„  the  s.me  »«><„., »- -  z^'j,,^^^^^  r'snorrr™"".'."  '."J.:;;™*' '"" 

day  whites  and  Negroes  were  battling  in  \^  '  ^.j^^„  ,  ^raw  to  ten  sou  ^"'"^^;'"f^*';;"' ^"  "",/,,  ^.^e^v 
the  streets  of  Pittsburgh  over  umon  ex-  ,^,  ,,,,  „„,  ,,,,,  ,^00.000  is  all  we  can  af-  >^-»  -  S  mkV  u  d  f.nd  'the  waTer 
elusion  of  Negro  apprentices  in  the  con-  f,,rd  to  .tnve  this  guy  wWle  he  u  a  .sitting  '^J^^^'^'.^^'^'t^^  ,.e  y  black,  and  in  the  con- 
struction trades,  Mr.  Meany  was  telling  judge  hearing  our  causes.  Now.  I  am  speculat-  ;\';X';f^,\V '^^.^pus  escapes 
the  committee  he  opposed  Judge  Hayns-  '''U^H^'"^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  d^„,„  m  this  ca-se  from  the  very  tirst  moment 
worth  because:  miuX  re-^rhrnTsToo  t^  O'  ""»'  '^Is  skUlful  .summation  the  de- 
He  has  demonstlrated  Indifference  to  the  ^'^^'^^^:.„^;':i^;";,*;~at  say  that.  fendanUs  emitted  black  fluid  to  becloud  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  Negroes  Senator  Hruska    You  Just  .said  so.  issues  in  this  case 

On  another  occasion  we  heard  Mr.  Mr  schlossberc  No.  i  did  not.  Senator.  ^^  ^,g  ^^^^^  ^iip  relentless  and  re- 
Randolph  Phillips  attack  the  President  s-^^Jtor  Hat.sKA.  Do  you  change  that  lan-  ^^^^^^^^^^  campaign  of  character  a.ssassi- 
of  the  united  States,  a  U.S.  Senator  and  ^^';,\f  s,,„ossbero  i  .said  mavbe  they  .said,  nation  that  went  on  day  after  day,  we 
the  nominee  in  a  base  and  distasteful  ..^^^^^  ^^  ^ji  ^^^  business  we  can  give  Ms  hear  another  voice  from  the  past,  a  \oice 
manner  According  to  Mr.  Phillips;  ^uvs  ,-ompa:iv  wiuie  ne  is  a  .sitting  Judge  ■  from  another  day  at  another  benaie 
Whir  we  MuLs  have  Is  not  a  -.lnk!le  pavolf  I  did  not  want  to  .speculate,  but  you  forced  hearing.  It  is  the  voire  of  a  previously 
nol  A  double  Davort.  not  a  triple  payoff,  but  me  Into  It.  unknown  lawyer  from  Massachusetts 
a  miidruple  pivotl  Roger  MUllken.  Strom  Senator  Hritska.  I  did  not  force  you  Into  ^.j^Qge  simple  words  were  the  turning 
Thurmond  Clemeat  Haynsworth,  Jr.  and  it.  and  If  you  were  here  sitting  at  these  hear-  pojnt  in  the  career  of  a  U.S.  Senator  whO. 
Richard  m'  -Nljcon  all  win.  They  win  in  one  ings  and  considered  the  record,  which  Is  '^  though  his  cause  was  right  and  his 
of   uhe   dutiest   and   most   sordid   political     sworn  testimony motives  just    had  exceeded  the  bounds 

r„'^r.r,rpr;S;',Lr;;^;r.t^:;  r,;r"s=r:  IT„  ™„  ,..<■ ..« :.„,-  "°";."  '.">■ ,..,»« Amencan  consid- 

Ships  as  p.xwns  and  poKer  can  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  yourself  you  would  not  have  ers  to  be  fair  play  and  a  fair  h'4ht.  His 

ot  the  KepuDiic.           ^               ^               ^  ^_^  speculate,  and  when   facts  are  available  w^ords  were  not  spoken  in  anger  or  pas- 

.„,i'»  mriiciai  nomination  under  sworn  testimony,  si^ecuiation  is  out  ^ion  but  in  a  manner  calm  and  studied 

.  ?J'strpre^Vc^irf  o     t  Umted  sm  of   order   In   my   Judgment.   The    record    wlU  ^^^  ^^^.^re.  The  words  were  these: 

^^:rTI±  ^l  readln.  -e^.tory  ol  ^^^  ^^  ---— ^^^^  ^^^  ^  Uttle  did  I   dream   .n.  -■- ^-^^^.-k 

^nd  Ma'tr.^  SrhafeTeV^    ee"rdet:rnred  nt  'three  Instance.,  the  last  three  times,  they  -  -d  so  crn  ,         -  ^;.  -  .■Uur>    .>^hat 

Stt:S\:i;^f  Ues  as  the  present  nomina-  ^^^^^  -^^-f  ^^^  .^^^ "T  ^^ ^b^t^U  tlS^l' t^say  ^S 

uon  seems  to  be  ,  ^^   ^^,;*,^   ^^„   omnipotence   that    he   can   say  Hale  A:   Dorr.   It   is,  ^I.  ^^f"\^.^°  "*>^/'^"fJ^^r 

we  heard  Mr.  Stephen  I-  Schlossberg  .,,,,bi„g  .nd  he  gets  paid  off.  isnt  that  what  -- .^^^^y  'inlTcted  r^vo^^i^^  '"'we^re '^fn 

Of  the  UAW  demonstrate  the  technique  you  are  saying?                                   ^      ,     h  mv  power  to  forgive  vou  for  vour  reckless 

o    slander  W  insinuation  and  innuenda  Mr.  schlossberg.  You  do  not  understand^  c^  X   i  win  do^so  l"  like  to  think  i  am  a 

we  saw  M^ schlossberg  reveal  himself  i;^  ^^^^^;;'l  Z'r^Z^ ^  :''^L":^  getltieman.  but  your  forgiveness  will  have 

2  a  man  without  the  courage  the  honor  o^^r  attd    hen  ^ I  ^am^reall,  _at  ^t  R.s  ^abotit  ^                       ^^""l^tLh 'nav'e'tou'ro  "eiU 

-Sl^SSi^-Scirirr^  aiat  Ueering-Mllllken  paid  off  ..dge  Hayns-  „,-  ^^  ^^  ^ ^^.^^-^ ^^'^ 

upon  leaving  that  impression.  Consider.  senator  Hruska.  That   is  good.  sense  of  decency? 

for  instance,  Mr.  Schlossberg's  following  Mr.    schlossberc.  I    do    not    make    that  ^^  ^.g  ^ead  the  press  clippings  and  edi- 

coUoquy  with  Senator  Hruska:  charge.  torials    that    have   appeared   in   certain 

Mr.    ScHt,»4sBERa.    I    '-ve    been    to,d     by  ^-t,-^„rr,:Tr  not Se  the  charge  'l"-"^- .^^r^tt^v  o'lTudirSSSson 

friends  of  mine  who  have  studied  these  cases,  ^j^^.     ^             Haynsworth     consciotusly     at-  we  saw  the  testimony  of  Judge  Harrison 

the  Fortas  cii^e  and  the  Haynsworth  case,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  miluence  Deering-Miiiiken  with  Winter  headlined  and  portrayed  as  an 

that     Havnsworths    conduct     makes    Fortas  ^^^^  aectstun  in  the  Oorh^iotou  case.  attack    Upon    the   judge's    character    and 

look  like  an  altar  boy    Since  I  am  obvioiisiy  Senator  Hruska.  That  Is  good  reputation,  as  we  saw  the  rumors  which 

not  qualined  to  describe  altar  boys  ^  ^''"^"  ^r.     Schlossberc.  I     dc     not     make     that  vfcre     daily     attributed     to     "aides     and 

Judge  whether   that   is  an   accurate  ues  r  p-  ^.^jirgp    xhe  charge  I  make.   Senator,  and   I  gr^^.f^,^  ga  Capitol   Hill,"  as  wc  saw   the 


machine  business:  it  was  not  sucn  a  Dig  secret      ^^i.iv*  v.^v« ^ 

dustrles.  •This  is  Judge  naynswuri-i.  =  .......  ^.^^^^^  ^^^  Dennis  was  telling  people,  brag-  in  OUr  Nations  press,  we  cannot  neip  DUl 

pany"'  ging.  that  Judge  Haynsworth  was  the  first  hear  the  summation  of  Louis  Nizer  before 

I  can  hear  'it  right  now  Just  like  the  cow-  ^.^^^  president,  that   Deerlng-Mllliken  could  the  U.S.  COUrt  of  appeals  in  the  case  of 

boy  on  television  says  when  he  rides  over  the  ^.^^.^  ^„„^.ji  „{  j^    ^nd  that  It  wiis  improper  Quentln     Reynolds     against     Westbrook 

horizon.     This  is  Miarlboro  country  "  f^^^  him  to  sit  because  there  was  an  appear-  ppgipr  as  Mr   Nizer  told  the  court: 

Senator  Hruska.  If  he  had  that  much  in-                 under  canon  4  of  impropriety.  „     ,  ,  ,.     „.    o„„ivai»r,f    m   character 

fluence  and  prestige,  and  If  he  was  possessed                      j   ^„   „„^    ^^^^.   ^,^„^   ^._.,3                   .„„  Reckless    attacks   ^qm^^lent    to   char  act  e^ 

of  the  near  omnipotence  that  you  assign  to  ^^,^^   j   ^.^^,^,   ^„  ^^^^"^   ^^^^^   absolutely  clear,  assass.natloi^   ^^"rs.naWolumn    editoriallz^ 

him  whv  dldnt  thev  get  more  business  with                                              ,  ,       ^                   ^       ^  occurrence   In   personal   column   editonallz- 

the  Dluus  of  the  Deerlng-MlUlken  Co.''                    I  am  sure  Mr.  Schlossberg  considered  mg.  Newspapers  are  like  cannon.  They  must 

Mr  SCHLOSSBERG   I  do  not  know.  his  testimony   to  be  quite  clever.   How-  not  be  ^.hot  carelessly  ana  with  abandon. 

Senator  Hruska.  They  had  them  In  only  ever,  there  is  nothing  amusing  or  clever  This  case  afforded  an  opportunity  to  pro- 

thfee  plan." out  of—  in  a  disgusting,  underhanded  effort  to  tect  the  indiv-lduai  frorn  --'  cio- ^^'^'^    ;.    ° 

Mr  'schlossberg.   Maybe   those   were   the  ^^ear    and    discredit    and    degrade    an  J-^^^^^^t^^o'^^furrge  the'^ol^uadl^ 

only   connecwons   that  Dennis   and   Hayns-  honorable  man  with  rumor,  insinuation.  '7  c Sine   facts    and   to  control   reckless 

worth  had.  you  know^I  Just  do  not  know^  ^         ^^  half-truths.  As  we  read  the  tes-  °  ruerf  vh„  build'  circulation  by  extremism 

senator  Hruska    T^^y^^^/"-^^?'''/  ^^f.f  timony  of  Mr.  Schlossberg.  as  we  hear  and  sensationalism, 

plants  m  the  mills  of  the  Deerlng.  MlUl-  ^^    ^^^^.^,   ^^^             ^^^^^   destroying  ,,,,,.,  ^,,f,,,„„p  ^nd  the  tragedy  in 

^^'^ thP  rpnntjition  of  Judce  Parker  as  an  ^^  ^^  ^^^  misfortune  and  tne  trageaj  in 

Mr  SCHLOSSBERG.  Three  or  four.  Sampfe^o  Others  and  how  he  w^ll  be  a  case  such  as  this  that,  as  Mr.  Nizer 

Senator    Hruska.    There   were   three   com-  example   10   otners   ana   now    ue    win    uc 

panics  in  one  of  those  mills,  but  It  was  one  glad  to  reach  the  same  result  in  this  case,  sa>s. 

building  as  I  understand  It  as  we  listen  to  Mr.   Randolph  Phillips.  Libel  seldom  causes  as  much  public  Indlg- 

Mr    Schlossberg.  Right.  we  might  recall  Louis  Nizers  summation  nation  as  it  does  private  anguish. 
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Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to 
belabor  a  comparison  between  the 
Haynsworth  hearing  and  the  Fortas 
hearing,  but  there  are  those  who  justify 
their  conduct  in  this  matter  by  saying. 
We  are  only  giving  Haynsworth  the  same 
treatment  that  Fortas  got.  Thus  Mr. 
Schlossberg.  whose  testimony  certainly 
needed  some  moral  justification,  posed 
the  question  as  follows: 

The  people  of  this  country,  the  young 
people,  the  students,  the  disillusioned  people, 
the  disinherited  people,  the  Intellectuals, 
people  in  all  walks  of  life,  want  to  know — Is 
a  northern  liberal  Judge,  a  sitting  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  to  be  Judged  by  the  same 
standards  ,ts  a  southern  conservative  or  re- 
actionary judge?   •    •    • 

People  want  to  know.  Is  the  test  the  same? 
Will  the  standards  be  the  same?  Will  the 
same  Senators  and  commentators  who  de- 
mand the  purity  of  one  Judge  demand  It 
also  of  another? 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  striking 
parallels  between  the  HayTisworth  nomi- 
nation and  the  nomination  of  John  J. 
Parker  and  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  the  only 
parallel  with  the  Fortas  case  is  the  prox- 
imity of  chronology.  But  for  the  record, 
I  would  like  to  make  the  following  ob- 
servations between  the  Fortas  hearings 
and  the  Haynsworth  hearings. 

As  I  have  detailed  at  length.  Judge 
Haynsworth  voluntarily  made  full  dis- 
closure of  all  his  private  financial  trans- 
actions including  the  income  tax  returns 
of  both  himself  and  his  wife.  Justice 
Fortas  made  no  such  disclosure  at  all, 
nor  was  it  suggested,  requested,  required, 
or  compelled  by  the  committee. 

A  comparison  of  testimony  in  these  two 
cases  reveals  that  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
open,  frank,  candid,  and  forthright  in  his 
testimony  while  Justice  Fortas  was  clever, 
vague,  and  evasive. 

Judge  Haynsworth  not  only  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  answered  every 
single  question  put  to  him,  but  openly 
and  publicly  announced  his  availability 
to  return  at  the  request  of  any  single 
Senator  for  further  interrogation  and  on 
any  and  all  matters  concerning  his  nom- 
ination. It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of 
the  most  serious  questions  concerning 
Justice  Fortas  was  an  arrangement  with 
American  University,  funded  by  former 
clients  of  his  firm,  where  Justice  Fortas 
received  substantial  fees  for  a  short  sem- 
inar. This  information  was  not  volun- 
teered by  Mr.  Fortas.  but  came  from  in- 
dependent sources  and  was  substantiated 
by  voluntary  testimony  by  the  dean  of 
the  law  school  at  American  University. 
The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
this  arrangement  was  a  setup  designed 
as  a  conduit  through  which  funds  could 
be  legitimized  before  being  passed  to  the 
Justice.  Justice  Fortas  was  requested  to 
return  to  the  committee  and  set  the  rec- 
ord straight.  For  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  reasons  which  future  events 
would  place  in  clearer  perspective.  Justice 
Fortas  declined  to  return  for  further 
testimony. 

Judge  Haynsworth.  in  addition  to  fil- 
ing with  the  committee  all  of  his  finan- 
cial records  and  transactions  and  those 
of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  Co.,  requested 
that  the  complete  Justice  Department 
files  on  the  Darlington  investigation  be 
submitted  to  the  committee  and  made 


available  to  the  public.  Despite  charges  to 
the  contrary',  the  Justice  Department  has 
complied  with  every  reasonable  request 
made  of  them  throughout  these  hearings. 
They  have  been  completely  open  and 
have  attempted  to  conceal  nothing.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Fortas 
case  requests  were  made  or  subpenas 
Issued  for  a  number  of  administration 
employees  who  declined  to  appear,  nor 
did  the  committee  see  fit  upon  their  re- 
fusal to  force  their  exercise  of  Execu- 
tive privilege. 

As  the  Haynsworth  nomination  comes 
before  the  Senate  for  a  final  vote,  there 
is  no  one  who  has  or  can  deny  that  every 
fact  that  could  possibly  bear  upon  our 
consideration  of  this  nominee  has  been 
revealed.  As  we  approached  a  vote  on 
the  Fortas  case,  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  a  great  deal  had  been  concealed  and 
a  general  feeling  that  the  damaging  evi- 
dence against  him  had  only  scratched 
the  surface.  In  any  event,  we  approached 
the  final  vote  on  the  Fortas  case  with  a 
great  deal  unknown  as  to  the  true  facts, 
whereas  in  this  case  we  know  what  the 
facts  are  and  have  simply  to  draw  our 
conclusions  from  them. 

In  this  case  no  one  has  charged  or 
inferred  that  Judge  Haynsworth  has,  at 
any  time,  in  any  case,  profited  or  hoped 
to  profit  personally  from  anything  that 
he  has  done.  In  the  Fortas  case  it  was 
charged  that  Justice  Fortas  had  courted 
the  favor  of  the  President  with  the  hope 
of  being  rewarded  with  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice  and  charged  that,  in  fact, 
he  had  been.  There  was  the  further 
charge  that  Justice  Fortas  had  in  fact 
received  what  amounted  to  fees  through 
the  arrangement  at  American  Univer- 
sity and  it  was  widely  believed  that 
Justice  Fortas  had  received  either  di- 
rectly or  by  the  diversion  of  fees  to  his 
wife.  At  any  rate.  Justice  Fortas  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  but  for 
reasons  later  understood  more  easily, 
declined  to  make  any  disclosure  in  order 
to  set  the  record  straight. 

And  might  I  add,  Mr.  President, 
another  striking  dissimilarity  in  these 
two  hearings.  Judge  Haynsworth  has 
from  the  very  beginning  faced  an  openly 
hostile  press  before  these  hearings  even 
began.  It  was  common  knowledge  that 
many  representatives  of  the  news  media 
were  out  to  get  the  nominee.  Many  were 
heard  in  the  open  hearing  room  refer 
to  the  judge  and  the  President  in  dis- 
paraging terms  before  one  word  of  tes- 
timony was  even  heard.  In  the  Fortas 
case  it  was  quite  another  thing.  In  the 
Fortas  case  it  was  not  the  nominee  but 
members  of  the  committee  who  were  the 
focus  of  vilification  and  attack  by  the 
news  media.  This  continued  until  it  was 
no  longer  possible,  in  light  of  facts  re- 
vealed, for  them  to  maintain  that  pos- 
ture. It  was  only  then,  at  the  11th  hour, 
that  the  liberal  press  began  to  hedge 
its  bet  and  question  the  merits  of  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  President,  the  Haynsworth  nomi- 
nation has  clearly  revealed  the  paranoid 
psychology  that  compels  the  liberal  es- 
tablishment to  try  to  silence  every  voice 
that  is  raised  against  them  and  to  de- 
stroy every  man  who  cannot  be  counted 
on  100  p>ercent.  I  said  a  paranoid  psy- 


chology. Why  else  would  labor  fear  Judge 
Haynsworth  with  such  intensity  on  the 
one  hand  while  on  the  other  hand  say- 
ing that  his  position  has  been  reversed  in 
everv'  single  case  that  has  gone  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  a  unanimous  court 
in  nine  decisions  and  with  only  one  dis- 
senting view  in  the  other.  Consider  the 
following  colloquy  between  Mr.  Harris 
and  Senator  McClellan  : 

Mr.  Harris  He  voted  against  the  union,  !n 
every  case  he  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  every  case 

Senator  McClellan.  He  was  not  reversed 
alone.  There  were  several  other  Judges  re- 
versed, were  there  not? 

Mr.  Harris.  He  got  the  vote  of  one  Supreme 
Court    Justice,   once.   Justice    Whlttaker. 

Senator  McClellan.  Are  you  talking  about 
these  10  cases? 

Mr.  Harris  TTiese  10  cases  which  are  all 
the  labor  cases  he  sat  on  which  were  re- 
viewed by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Sen.'^tor  McClellan  According  to  your 
Judgment,  he  was  not  even  entitled  to  that, 
was  he? 

Mr.  Harris.  No.  |  Laughter  1 

Senator  McClellan.  He  Just  cannot  do 
right.  Very  well, 

Mr,  Harris,  But  he  never  got  the  vote  of  a 
single  judge,  conservative  or  moderate  Judge 
Harlan.  Judge  Clark.  Judge  White  None  of 
ihem  ever  cast  a  vote  with  him  ;n  a  single 
labor  case. 

Senator  McClellan,  Which  clearly  Indi- 
cates to  me  he  is  neutral,  he  has  a  mind  of 
his  own, 

Mr,  Harris,  1  suggest  it  indicates  two 
things,  that  he  always  holds  against  union 
if  it  Is  possible  to  do  so  and  that  judged  by 
the  standards  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  was 
not  a  very  good  judge  in  labor  cases  because 
he  was  reversed  all  the  lime,  time  after  time. 
And  not  on  any  five  to  four  basis,  either. 
Unanimously. 

Senator  Hart  observed  during  the 
hearings  that  out  of  10  labor  cases  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge 
Haynsworth  "did  manage  to  pick  up  one 
Justice's  vote  out  of  I  guess  80  or  90  War- 
ren court  votes. " 

Mr.  President,  do  the  opponents  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  have  so  little  faith  in 
the  righteousness  of  the  causes  they 
espouse  and  the  logic  and  reason  of  their 
position  that  they  cannot  tolerate  one 
dissenting  vote? 

These  hearings  call  to  mind  a  quote  of 
that  great  jurist.  Judge  Learned  Hand. 
Judge  Hand  warned  our  people  against 
the  same  kind  of  paranoid  psychology 
that  seeks  to  extinguish  all  dissent.  Judge 
Hand  cautioned: 

That  community  is  already  m  the  process 
of  dissolution  where  each  man  begins  to  eye 
his  nelchbor  as  a  possible  enemy,  where  non- 
conformity with  the  accepted  creed,  politi- 
cal as  well  as  religious,  is  a  mark  of  disaffec- 
tion: where  denunciation,  without  specifica- 
tion or  backing,  takes  the  p:ace  of  evidence; 
where  orthodoxy  chokes  freedom  of  dissent; 
where  faith  In  the  eventual  supremacy  of 
reason  has  become  so  timid  that  we  dafe  not 
enter  our  convictions  In  the  open  lists,  to  ^<T» 
or  lose. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  asked  why  the 
leaders  of  organized  labor,  for  instance, 
have  decided  to  mount  such  a  vicious  at- 
tack to  silence  one  voice  and  to  bar  one 
vote  from  a  nine-man  court.  There  is 
another  reason,  and  these  labor  leaders 
have  openly  acknowledged  what  it  is. 
They  brazenly  admit  in  open  hearings 
that  win  or  lose  they  intend  to  make  an 
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examole  of  Judge  Parker  as  a  means  of     slve'  and  wUl  resent  his   sick  humor 
fnSatSngoufer   Judges   who   might     "when  the  truth  points  to  tragedy."  They 


History  continues  to  repeat  Itself  and 
there  are  striking  similarities  between 
this  controversy  and  the  fight  to  stop 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Parker  and 
Judge  Brandets.  There  is  perhaps  an- 
other moral  Issue  to  be  drawn  from  these 
controversies.  It  Is  whether  every  young 


aspire  to  serve  on  a  higher  court.  They  will  resent  and  feel  outraged  at  Mr 
made  no  Sf^rt  to  conceal  It.  Consider.  Harris'  view  of  the  Parker  nonUnaUon 
Sfexampl?  Se  exchange  between  Sen-  as  they  will  at  his  tactics  and  motives  m 
ator  Ervin   Mr.  Meany.  and  Mr.  Harris     the  Haynsworth  nomination.  The  Amer- 

ponceminE    the    nomlnaUon    of    Judge     lean  people  are  not  amused  when  an  hon-  .    v,,  v,    «,„     ..,i,»*v,<.v 

Sfe^of  whom  even  Chief  Justice  Earl     orable  and  decent  man  Is  subjected  to  a  man  who  aspires  to  high  ofHce.  whethei 

warr^  said  1^^958                                       campaign  of  slander  and  abuse  aa  an  m  the  wor  d  of  the  law  or  the  world  of 

Warren  said  m  iwoB.                                        exarnole  to  other  Inferior  judges  and  as  politics,   will   necessarily   conclude   that 

NO  judge  in  the  land  w.^  '«°"  ^^/y^"^-     ^S^g  t^  anyone  who  staZds  in  their  ihe  best   avenue  to  advancement  is  to 

Sfa?e.^ppT«iS"a^d°S<.".^'  ^V^^l     lay  T^he^e  JhT^Tm^portant  because  avoid  controversy  of  every  kind  and  na- 

m^TquaimL^a^  in  the  judicial  hi.tory  of     if  there  is  any  moral  Issue  Involved  in  ture.  avoid  every  cause  regardless  of  its 

the  nation  his  great  reputation  will  endure,     j^e  Haynsworth  nomination,  then  this  is  merit,  to  drift  with  the  tide  as  it  eDDs 

surely  it  a"^  flows— in  the  words  of  Teddy  Roose- 

I  could  not  state  the  moral  issue  which  velt  "to  take  rank  with  those  poor  spirits 

is  involved   here  any  more  eloquently  who  neither  enjoy  much  nor  suffer  much 


The  colloquy  I  refer  to  is  as  follows: 

Senator  EaviN.  Ml.  Meany,  you  say  thU  U 
the  second  Ume  In  history  that  the  or- 
ganizations which  you  represent  have  op- 
posed the  conflrmatlon  of  a  nominee  foe 
Supreme  Court  JusOce? 

Mr  MiANT  That  Is  my  opinion.  As  far  as 
I  can  remember. 

Senator  Ekvin.  And  the  other  time,  the 
same  organizations  opposed  the  nomination 
of  Judge  John  J.  Parker. 

Mr.  Meant.  That  is  right.  1930. 

Senator  ERvm.  And  he  was  defeated  by 
two  T?ote8  fnthe  Senate  and  then  continued 
(in  tKe  Poarth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Jurists 
that  North  America  ever  has  known,  did  he 

not? 

Mr  Me.*ny.  As  far  as  I  know,  your  state- 
ment Is  true.  He  had  a  change  of  heart. 
I  Laughter! 

.  »  •  •  * 

Senator  Ervin.  That  Is  all? 

Mr  Meant.  Well,  that  was  one  of  the  cases. 

Senator  Ervin  If  he  had  not  followed  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  would 
have  been  guilty  of  Judicial  Insubordina- 
tion, would  he  not'' 

Mr    Meant    I  am  not  a  lawyer    I  cannot 

"IV 

Senator  Ervin.  Mr.  Harris  Just  explained 


than  was  done  In  the  Parker  debates  by 
Senator  Frederick  Huntington  Glllett.  of 
Massachusetts,  former  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  noted 
statesman : 

The  Senator  obviously  waa  not  hero  when 
I  said,  some  time  ago,  that  the  fact  that 
Judge  Parker,  as  a  Judge  of  the  Inferior 
court,  had  submitted  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  did  not  at  all  Indicate  that 
that  was  his  opinion,  and  when  he  Is  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  he  might  take  an  entirely 
dlflerent  attitude.  Now.  as  a  member  of  the 
Inferior  court,  he  Is  bound  by  the  decisions 
of  his  superiors.  Then  he  will  be  one  of  the 
superiors  himself  uad  Independently  will 
help  make  the  law. 

Why.  Judges  on  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
velop and  change  their  opinions  I  have  In 
mind  two  very  strik.ng  illustrations,  which 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  for  me  '.o 
name,  of  Judges  who,  in  their  course  of 
service,  showed  a  constant  trend  from  their 
attitudes  when  they  went  on  the  bench, 
one  gradually  seeming  to  become  much  more 
conservative  and  the  other  appearing  to  be- 
come much  more  radical. 

Such  changes  we  ought  to  anticipate,  and, 
vou  are  supposed  to  follow  the  declsrtoriB  of      indeed,   we  ought  to   hope  of  a  Judge  that 


the    Supreme   Court   and    I   think   we   know 
that 

Mr  Harris.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  at- 
tack on  Judge  Parker  on  that  ground  was 
unlustlfled.  But  the  federation  succeeded 
in  blocking  hl.^  conflrmatlon  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and.  as  you  say.  he  served 
for  many  vears  thereafter  as  a  prolabor 
ludKe  and  If  we  can  get  both  of  the  same 
two  results  here  we  will  be  happy.  [Laughter  I 

It  takes  a  peculiar  kind  of  man.  In- 
hibited by  a  special  kind  of  baseness  and 
meanness,  to  bras  about  and  see  humor 
in  the  destruction  of  an  acknowledged 
man  of  worth.  I  do  not  believe  the  aver- 
age American  citizen  would  laugh  at  this 
sordid  testimony.  It  i-ecalls  a  passage 
from  Louis  Nlzer's  book  "My  Life  in 
Court"  wherein  he  discussed  the  effort,s 


with    his    impressive    associations    and    high 
responsibilities  he  will  grow  and  develop. 

It  seems  to  me.  from  all  I  can  learn  of 
Judge  Parker,  that  he  exceptionally  meets 
those  requirements  I  appreciate  that  a 
great  practical  argument  is  used  against  him 
How  much  It  will  influence  Senators  I  do 
not  know  Prom  all  over  the  country  there 
have  been  showering  in  upon  us  letters  and 
telegrams  from  organizations  asking  us  to 
vote  against  him.  That  they  will  have 
weight,  Inaiimuch  as  we  are  human  and 
many  of  us  candidates  for  reelection.  Is  in- 
evitable. But  I  should  deeply  regret  tha' 
great  organized  bodies  of  voters  should  be 
encouraged  to  think  that  their  selfish.  In- 
terested wishes  should  decide  who  will  go 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  rather  than  the 
oualiftcat'.ona  of  the  candidate;  that  no  inau 
can  oe  confirmed  whose  previous  acts  give 
lUeui  fear  thai  he  will  decide  caoes  acc^.ti- 


of   defense  attameys   to  laugh  down  a     mg  to  his  opinion  of  the  law  ra'.her  than 


.slander  suit  in  their  closing  arguments 
to  the  Jury.  As  Mr.  Nizer  points  out: 

Such  an  approach,  however,  Is  subject  to 
heavv  counterflre.  If  It  is  possible  to  demon- 
.s'r.itp  'h.it  the  facts  h.ive  been  Ignored  bv 
the  defendants  and  that  they  have  toyed 
with  the  truth,  their  frivolous  approach 
becomes  callou-sed  and  offensive.  That  Is  why 
wittv  summations,  which  skirt  the  evidence, 
have  short  lives.  As  soon  as  they  are  sub- 
jected to  analytical  sunshine,  they  dry  up.  A 
Jury  will  resent  levity  when  the  truth  points 
to  tragedy. 

And  so.  Mr  President,  I  believe  the 
average  American,  or  the  forgotten 
American  of  whom  we  have  heard  so 
much  about  of  late,  will  find  Mr.  Harris' 
"frivolous  approach  calloused  and  offen- 


accordmg  to  popularity  with  them.  That  i;^ 
a  blow  at  the  independence  of  the  Jtidiciary 
and  it  Is  a  blow  at  the  independence  of  the 
Senate. 

Every  lawyer  or  Judge  of  an  inferior  cotir' 
In  the  back  of  whose  head  lurks  the  not 
ignoble  ambition  that  some  day  he  may 
attuln  an  eminence  which  will  entitle  h.m 
Uy  be  considered  for  that  highest  honor  to 
a  lawyer,  a  oeat  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
oiiL;ht  not  to  have  Impressed  upon  his  mind 
the  suspicion,  the  degrading  suspicion,  that 
not  talent  and  wisdom  and  courage  will  win 
the  prize,  but  deference  to  the  Interested 
wishes  of  great  organizations  of  voters;  that 
the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  dema- 
gogue will  unlock  the  door  to  the  bench;  and 
that  the  Judicial  ermine,  as  too  often  the 
political  toga,  is  the  reward  of  obedience 
to  public  clamor. 


because  they  live  in  the  grey  twilight 
that  knows  not  victory  nor  defeat."  If 
we  are  to  open  an  era  In  which  the  poli- 
tics of  vendetta  and  reprisal  are  the  or- 
der of  the  day,  in  which  every  man  who 
has  ever  committed  himself  to  any  cause 
or  idea  can  expect  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily to  suffer  slander  and  abuse  of  petty 
men,  then  our  country  will  be  the  poorer 
for  It  and  the  quality  of  our  public  offi- 
cials and  our  judges  will  be  lower  as  the 
result  of  It. 

This  is  the  fear  expressed  by  that  great 
historian  of  the  Senate,  George  H. 
Haynes,  in  his  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
wherein  he  commented  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Parker  nomination  as  fol- 
lows: 

But  tile  chief  significance  of  the  recent 
contests  In  the  filling  of  vacancies  upon  the 
Supreme  Bench  lies  not  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween conservatism  and  liberalism,  but  In 
the  group  pressure  which  under  the  Senate's 
new  procedure  is  likely  to  determine  Uie  fate 
of  nominations.  The  nominee's  entire  record 
gets  little  chance  for  fair  appraisal.  It  may 
prove  a  more  difficult  task  in  the  future  for 
the  President  to  find  strong  men  and  able 
Jurists,  of  the  caliber  of  those  who  have  built 
up  the  .Supreme  Court's  prestige,  who  will 
allow  their  names  to  be  placed  In  nomina- 
tion, if  they  must  first  be  subjected  to  an 
Inquisition  in  committee  hearings  as  to  their 
past  records,  pertinent  or  not  pertinent  to 
Supreme  Court  service,  as  to  their  personal 
Investments,  and  as  to  the  opinions  which 
they  hold  upon  complicated  and  contro- 
verted economic  and  social  questions  likely 
to  be  Involved  In  litigation  before  tlie  Court, 
,ind  then  must  have  their  nominations  made 
the  subject  of  bitter  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  where  racial,  sectional,  and  po- 
litical considerations  may  bulk  so  big  that 
questions  of  the  nominee's  character  and 
fitness  are  half  forgotten.  Yet  It  Is  upon  the 
Senate's  verdict  as  to  the  nominee's  character 
and  fitness  that  the  nation's  ultimate  re- 
llnnre  must  be  placed. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  adversaries  have  sent  investiga- 
tors into  South  Carolina  for  weeks  por- 
ing over  this  man's  life  and  have  inves- 
tigated his  every  act  with  a  vengeance. 
They  have  interrogated  everyone  in  sight 
about  his  life  as  a  man,  his  career  as  a 
lawyer  and  his  tenure  as  a  judge.  They 
have  relentlessly  sought  some  incident  in 
his  personal  or  private  life  or  some  flaw 
in  his  character  upon  which  to  destroy 
him.  They  have  pored  over  his  tax  re- 
turns, his  financial  records,  the  300  or 
,so  cases  in  which  he  participated,  and 
have  interrogated  him  at  length  in  search 
of  something  with  which  to  discredit  him. 

And  what  have  they  found?  Present- 
ing the  case  against  Judge  Haynsworth 
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at  its  worst  the  Washington  Post  of  Oc- 
tober 9  said : 

And  so  fairly  or  not,  his  has  become  the 
center  of  yet  Einother  nasty  public  row,  which 
can  do  nothing  good  for  the  already  tar- 
nished reputation  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
however  it  may  be  resolved. 

Based  upon  this  specious  argument  the 
Post  .suggested  that  the  nominee  with- 
draw for  the  good  of  the  Court  and  the 
country. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
was  quoted  in  the  Evening  Star  of  Octo- 
ber 8  as  having  concluded: 

However  unfair  and  however  unjust.  Judge 
Haynsworth   Is  not  free  from  suspicion. 

The  New  York  Times  says : 

None  of  his  alleged  misdeeds  has  turned 
out  to  be  more  than  an  unperceptlve  man's 
neglect  In  which  there  was  neither  profit  nor. 
It  woxild  seem,  the  expectation  of  profit  .  .  . 

Another  Senator,  announcing  his  vote 
against  confirmation,  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

I  believe  Judge  Haynsworth  Is  an  honest 
man. 

Another  Senator  is  quoted  as  saying 
he  will  vote  against  Judge  Haynsworth 
"in  the  firm  belief  that  he  is  an  honest 
judge  who  has  not  benefited  personally 
or  financially  from  any  of  his  decisions." 

Says   another   Senator: 

However  unfair  and  however  unwarranted. 
Judge  Haynsworth  Is  not  free  from  suspicion. 

Many  Senators  announcing  their  in- 
tention to  vote  against  the  nominee  have 
cited  as  their  reason  his  insensitlvity  to 
appearances.  No  one  thus  far  has  sug- 
gested than  any  single  act  in  this  man's 
life  has  been  Improper,  or  has  been 
done  with  the  hope  or  expectation  of 
personal  profit  or  gain  whatsoever.  The 
individual  views  of  several  Senators 
acknowledge  'that  standard  is  a  most 
exacting  one  and  it  is  not  necessarily  a 
personal  refiection  on  a  nominee's  ac- 
complishments or  integrity  if  the  Senate 
should  find  that  he  fails  to  meet  it."  The 
individual  views  of  another  Senator  ac- 
knowledge that  "these  views  do  not  sug- 
gest that  Judge  Haynsworth  decided 
cases  in  a  manner  designed  to  enhance 
his  financial  interest.  Such  a  charge 
would  be  untrue. ' 

And  might  I  add,  Mr.  President,  in 
my  opinion  had  such  a  charge  been  at 
all  reasonable,  that  charge  would  have 
been  made. 

And  so.  in  a  nutshell,  the  case  against 
Judge  Haynsworth.  put  in  the  very  worst 
light,  boils  down  to  the  charge  that  he 
has  been  insensitive  to  appearances. 

Mr.  Pref^ident.  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  many  years.  I  have  listened  to 
the  arguments  furnished  on  many  mat- 
ters of  the  most  serious  nature.  But  I 
have  ne^er  iieard  the  opponents  of  any 
nomination  rest  their  case  upon  such 
a  specious  foundation.  Had  I  not  heard 
it.  I  would  not  have  previously  thought 
that  any  Senator  would  consider  an  ar- 
gument worthy  of  the  Senate's  attention 
that  says,  in  essence:  "Pair  or  unfair, 
true  or  false,  when  a  man  is  relentlessly 
attacked  by  selfish  interest  groups  hLs 
nomination  should  be  withdrawn  or  re- 
jected for  the  sake  of  national  unity," 

The  last  time  anyone  had  the  nerve  to 
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present  such  an  argument  to  the  Senate 
was  in  the  case  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis. 
And  once  again  we  seem  to  hear  voices 
from  the  past.  Listen  to  the  words  of 
Senator  John  D,  Works  stating  his 
reasons  for  opposing  the  Brandeis  nom- 
ination : 

He  had  resorted  to  concealments  and  de- 
ception when  a  frank  and  open  course  would 
have  been  much  better  and  have  saved  him 
and  his  profession  from  suspicion  and  criti- 
cism. He  has  defied  the  plain  ethics  of  the 
profession  and  In  some  Instances  has  vio- 
lated the  rights  of  his  clients  and  abused 
their  confidence.  There  is  nothing  In  the 
evidence  that  leads  me  to  think  he  has  done 
these  things  corruptly  or  with  the  hope  of 
reward.  His  course  may  have  been  the  result 
of  a  desire  to  make  large  fees,  but  even  this 
Is  not  clear.  He  seems  to  like  to  do  startling 
things  and  to  work  under  cover.  He  has  dls- 
regairded  or  defied  the  proprieties.  It  has  been 
such  courses  as  he  has  ptirsued  that  have 
given  him  the  reputation  that  has  been  testi- 
fied to,  and  It  Is  not  undeserved.  It  Is  just 
such  a  reputation  as  his  course  of  dealing 
and  conduct  would  establish  In  the  minds  of 
men  This  reputation  must  stand  as  a  strong 
barrier  against  his  conflrmatlon. 

If  It  were  Mr.  Brandeis  alone  that  is  to  be 
concerned,  and  It  should  be  believed  that 
this  reputation  is  undeserved  and  unjust,  it 
should  have  no  weight;  but  the  effect  of  such 
an  appointment  on  the  court  is  of  much 
greater  Importance.  To  place  a  man  on  the 
Supreme  Cotu^  Bench  who  rests  under  a 
cloud  would  be  a  grievous  mistake.  As  I  said 
In  the  beginning,  a  man  to  be  appointed  to 
the  exalted  and  responsible  position  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  free 
from  suspicion  and  above  reproach.  Whether 
suspicion  rests  upon  hlxn  unjustly  or  not 
his  confirmation  would  be  a  mistake.  It  is 
argued  against  him  that  he  Is  not  possessed 
of  the  Judicial  temp>erament.  There  is  Just 
ground  for  this  objection.  As  some  of  his 
friends  said  he  is  a  radical,  and  for  that  rea- 
son he  has  offended  the  conservatives.  That 
may  be  no  cause  of  reproach  but  the  temper- 
ament that  has  made  him  many  enemies  and 
brought  him  under  condemnation  in  the 
minds  of  so  many  people  would  detract  from 
his  usefulness  as  a  Judge,  .  , 

And  consider  the  views  of  Senator 
W.  E.  Chilton,  concurred  in  by  Senator 
Duncan  W.  Pleteher: 

It  Is  suggested  In  the  brief  of  counsel  of 
the  protestante  that  If  a  doubt  shall  be 
raised  concerning  the  ethical  conduct  of  the 
nominee,  he  should  not  be  placed  upon  the 
Supreme  Court.  If  that  theory  shall  obtain, 
then  it  Is  possible,  by  a  campaign  of  slander, 
to  bar  the  best  men  and  the  best  lawyers 
In  the  country  from  Judicial  office.  I  am  not 
willing  to  Indorse  a  campaign  of  slander, 
whether  It  was  Intended  to  be  slander  or  not, 
when  promulgated. 

If  after  full  Investigation  I  find,  as  I  do, 
that  Mr.  Brandeis  Is  not  guilty  of  the  things 
charged  against  him  by  his  enemies,  then 
it  Is  my  duty  to  say  so  and  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  a  pure  life  and  his  upright  con- 
duct, regardless  of  the  slander. 

Also  consider  the  views  of  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Walsh: 

The  testimony  taken  by  the  committee  Is 
voluminous.  In  the  Infinite  multiplicity  of 
the  duties  devolving  upon  Senators  It  is  quite 
vain  to  ho|je  that  any  considerable  number, 
except  those  upon  whom  the  burden  of  In- 
vestigation has  been  directly  imposed,  will 
read  It,  all  or  read  any  of  It. 

Outside  of  the  Senate  opinion  will  be 
based  In  very  small  part  upon  anything  more 
trustworthy  than  a  resume  of  the  evidence 
collected  by  the  committee.  .  .  . 

It  Is  not  charged  that  he  Is  corrupt,  at 
least   by   any    one   not    moved    by    reckless 


malevolence.  The  accusations.  If  they  may  be 
so  called,  relate  entirely  to  alleged  disregard 
of  ethical  standards  In  his  professional  rela- 
tions. Singularly  enough,  there  Is  very  Uttle 
opportunity  for  dispute  In  respect  to  the 
facts  constituting  the  Incidents  which  the 
committee  deemed  worthy  of  its  notice. 

There  Is  wide  divergence  of  view  touching 
the  significance  of  the  facts  disclosed.  In- 
terpreted by  those  bent  on  finding  something 
to  criticize  or  ready  by  prepossession  to  at- 
tribute discreditable  motives  to  Mr.  Brandela, 
they  assume  a  sinister  aspect.  Men  of  the 
highest  character,  frank  admirers  of  that 
gentleman,  who  participated  in  the  trans- 
actions In  respect  to  which  he  Is  deilounced. 
Insist  that  his  conduct  was  either  irreproach- 
able or  altogether  honorable.  It  Is  particu- 
larly Important  In  this  quite  curlotis  situa- 
tion. In  order  to  form  a  Just  estimate  of  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  nominee,  to 
guard  against  the  insidious  influence  of  de- 
traction and  calumny. 

It  Is  said  that  it  Is  to  be  regretted  that 
any  such  controversy  as  this  In  which  we 
are  Involved  should  arise  over  a  nomination 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  So  It  is. 
But  when  It  Is  said  further  that  one  might 
better  be  chosen  over  which  no  such  bitter 
contention  would  arise,  I  decline  to  follow. 
It  Is  easy  for  a  brllUant  lawyer  so  to  conduct 
himself  as  to  escape  calumny  and  vllllflca- 
tlon.  All  he  needs  to  do  Is  to  drift  with  the 
tide  .  .  . 

As  we  saw  in  the  Brandeis  nomination, 
the  exact  argument  was  made  by  those 
seeking  to  bar  him  from  the  Court.  And 
the  same  devastating  rebuttal  was  of- 
.  fered  in  reply  to  them  as  I  offer  now  in 
reply  to  those  who  fight  this  nomination. 

In  conclusion  let  us  analyze  the  coali- 
tion of  interests  that  have  made  com- 
mon cause  against  this  nomination.  The 
labor  bosses  and  their  allies  are  against 
him  because  they  say  he  is  not  prolabor. 
The  Negro  leaders  and  their  allies  say 
they  are  against  him  not  because  he  is 
anti-Negro  but  because  he  has  been 
reluctant  to  break  new  constitutional 
groimd  in  their  behalf  as  a  circuit  judge. 
Some  are  against  him  because  of  a  sec- 
tional hatred  that  has  divided  our  Na- 
tion and  poisoned  our  national  life 
throughout  its  history.  A  few — yet  power- 
ful and  influential  men — are  against  the 
nominee  because  they  consider  this  seat 
as  having  been  established  by  historical 
precedent  as  belonging  to  one  religious 
faith  and,  thus  regard  the  nominee  sis 
a  trespasser  and  interloper.  Still  others 
oppose  Judge  Haynsworth  to  avenge  Jus- 
tice Portas  and  settle  a  score,  not  realiz- 
ing that  vengeance  breeds  vengeance  and 
the  settling  of  one  score  opens  new  scores 
to  be  settled.  Still  others  feel  they  must 
appear  consistent  with  their  opposition 
to  Justice  Fortas  and  find  it  easier  to  op- 
pose Judge  Haynsworth  than  to  explain 
the  differences  in  these  two  cases,  even 
though  by  doing  so  they  leave  a  stigma 
upon  the  reputation  of  a  decent,  honest 
man. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  the  vote  on  this 
nomination  draws  near  I  would  like  to 
recall  a  story  recounted  by  a  young  Sen- 
ator from  Msussachusetts  in  a  book  en- 
titled "Profiles  in  Courage."  This  young 
Senator  recounted  how  Lucius  Q.  C. 
Lamar,  of  Mississippi,  was  called  upon  to 
choose  between  political  expediency  and 
political  popularity  on  a  crucial  Senate 
vote.  Senator  Lamar  had  even  been  di- 
rected by  strongly  worded  resolutions  of 
the  State  legislature  to  work  for   the 
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Bland  Silver  Act  and  the  people  of  my 
State  had  flooded  him  with  letters  sup- 
porting that  position.  As  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  recounted  in  the  book: 

He  felt  that  on  this  Issue  It  was  of  partic- 
ular Importance  tnat  the  South  should  not 
follow  a  narrow  sectional  course  of  action. 

This  young  Senator  then  recounted  the 
speech  which  Lamar  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  defense  of  his  position. 
It  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  courageous  speeches  this  Cham- 
ber ever  heard,  but  more  than  that,  it 
sets  the  standard  that  every  Senator 
should  strive  for.  Senator  Lamar  said : 

Mr.  President,  between  these  resolutions 
and  my  convictions  there  is  a  great  gulf.  I 
cannot  puss  It.  .  .  Upon  the  youth  of  my 
state  whom  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  assist 
In  education  I  have  always  endeavored  to 
impress  the  belief  that  truth  was  better  than 
falsehood,  honesty  better  than  policy,  cour- 
age better  than  cowardice.  Today  my  lessons 
confront  me.  Today  I  must  be  true  or  fftlae. 
honest  or  cunning,  faithful  or  unfaithful  to 
my  people  Even  in  this  hour  of  their  legisla- 
tive displeasure  and  disapprobation,  I  can- 
not vote  ?j5  these  resolutions  direct. 

My  reasons  for  my  vote  shall  be  given  to 
my' people  Then  It  will  be  for  them  to  deter- 
mtne  If  adherence  to  my  honest  convlcUons 
has  disqualified  me  from  representing  them; 
whether  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  a  dif- 
ficult and  complicated  subject  to  which  I 
have  given  patient,  long-continued,  con- 
scientious study,  to  which  I  have  brought 
entire  honesty  and  singleness  of  purpose ,  and 
upon  which  I  have  spent  whatever  ability 
God  has  given  me.  Is  now  to  separate  us;  .  .  . 
but  be  their  present  decision  what  it  may,  I 
know  that  the  time  Is  not  far  distant  when 
they  will  recognize  my  action  today  as  wise 
and  Just;  and,  armed  with  honest  convictions 
of  my  duty,  I  shall  calmly  await  the  results, 
believing  In  the  utterance  of  a  great  American 
that  "truth  is  omnipotent,  and  public  justice 
certain". 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
each  Senator  set  a  standard  for  himself 
which  is  no  less  than  that  which  Senator 
Lamar  set  for  himself.  I  therefore  urge 
confirmation  of  this  nomination. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  clerk  comes  to  my  name  on  the  ques- 
tion of  approving  the  nominaton  of 
Judge  Clement  F.  Haynsworth  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  will  vote  with  a  loud 
and  clear  "yea." 

I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  political  maneuvering 
beyond  the  charges  and  countercharges 
made  against  the  judge. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  many  of 
those  leading  the  fight  against  Judge 
Haynsworth  have  not  come  forward  to 
announce  they  are  doing  so  because  he  is 
a  southern  conservative  who  just  might 
help  change  the  hitherto  liberal-leaning 
makeup  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Another  argument  used  against  Mr. 
Haynsworth's  confirmation  has  been  the 
claim  that  he  has  voted  against  orga- 
nized labor  on  several  occasions,  and 
therefore,  should  be  disqualified  from 
the  Supreme  Court.  This  Is  a  disturbing 
argument.  Are  those  who  oppose  him  on 
these  grounds  saying  indirectly  that  to 
qualify  as  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
a  man  must  always  have  ruled  a  certain 
way?  In  this  case  it  must  be  favorable 
to  labor.  Whatever  happened  to  the  time- 
honored  doctrine  of  judicial  balance  and 
Independence? 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  the 


antilabor  bias  charged  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth has  not  been  clearly  established. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  charge  he  is  anti- 
labor  and  thus  give  a  special  interest 
group  a  veto  over  a  Supreme  Court  nom- 
ination, but  to  make  the  charge  falsely 
is  highly  unfortunate.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  reex- 
amine the  excellent  and  well-documented 
rebuttal  of  the  AFL-CIO  appraisal  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  by  Senators  Hruska 
and  Cook. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  citing  again  their 
very  helpful  and  informative  summary: 
Summary.   Judge  Haynsworth's  Labor  Rec- 
ord— A    Rebuttal    to    the    AfL-CIO    Ap- 
praisal 

I.  The  Ten  Supreme  Court  Reversals.  No 
objective  evaluauon  can  conclude  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  is  "anti-labor"  as  compared  with 
the  Supreme  Court.  Three  of  the  cases 
involved  changes  of  Congressional  and  or 
Supreme  Court  policy  subsequent  to  the 
Fourth  Circuits  opinion.  Two  further  cases 
were  not  ■labor-management"  cases.  In  one 
of  the  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  explicitly 
Slated  that  its  disagreement  with  the  Fourth 
Circuit  was  "not  large  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter ■  In  none  of  the  reversals  did  the  Su- 
preme Court  purport  to  reverse  an  "anti- 
labor"  decision. 

II.  The  Divided  Fourth  Circuit  Cases:  The 
AFL-CIO  falls  to  mention  one  decision  In 
which  Judge  Haynsworth  dissented  in  favor 
Of  the  union.  The  AFL-CIO  falsely  labels  as 
"tntl-labor"  three  cases  in  which  the  Fourth  . 
Circuit  substantially  enforced  NLRB  orders 
In  favor  of  the  Union,  and  four  additional 
cases  which  are  neutral  decisions  of  pro- 
cedure and  evidence  issues. 

Ill  &  IV.  Judge  Haynsworth's  Undisclosed 
Pro-Labor  Record:  The  ATL-CIO  completely 
falls  to  examine  a  large  body  of  pro-labor 
cases  In  which  Judge  Haynsworth  partici- 
pated. These  Include  at  least  eight  pro-labor 
opinions  written  by  Judge  Haynsworth.  and 
an  additional  thirty-seven  pro-labor  opinions 
in  which  Judge  Haynsworth  concurred  but 
did  not  write  an  opinion. 

The  failure  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  examine 
this  aspect  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  labor  rec- 
ord IS  inconsistent  with  their  stated  goal  of 
obtaining  an  "objective"  appraisal  of  Judge 
Haynsworth's  labor  views. 

V.  The  Fourth  Circuit's  Labor  Record:  The 
suggestion  that  the  Fourth  CUcult.  and 
Judge  Haynsworth  in  particular,  has  con- 
sistently opposed  the  NLRBs  efforts  to  secure 
worker's  rights  is  demonstrably  false. 

The  Fourth  Circuit  completely  or  substan- 
tlallv  enforced  93  per  cent  of  the  NLRB  pe- 
titions before  it  in  1968-69.  as  compared  with 
only  81  per  cent  for  all  circuit  courts  during 
1963-68. 

I  now  turn  to  a  few  of  the  specific 
charges  made  against  Judge  Haynsworth 
by  his  opponents.  To  me.  these  show  that 
opposition  to  the  judge  is  a  smokescreen. 
It  has  been  argued  that  on  November  13, 
1963,  the  fourth  circuit  court  voted  3  to  2. 
Haynsworth  voting  with  the  majority,  to 
allow  the  Deering-Milliken  Textile  Corp. 
to  close  one  of  its  plants  to  avoid  union- 
ization there.  Becau.se  the  judge  had  a 
one-seventh  ownership  interest  in  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matic  Co..  then  doing  $100.- 
000  worth  of  business  with  Deering- 
Milliken.  opponents  claim  he  should  have 
disqualified  himself  from  the  case.  The 
answer  to  that  charge  is  plain.  Mr. 
Haynsworth  had  no  duty  to  disqualify 
himself,  and  his  role  was  cleared  by  his 
colleagues  on  the  foui'th  circuit  court 
and  by  the  Justice  Department.  Even 
more  amazing  about  the  charge  is  that 


it  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Haynsworth.  by  voting  wiUi  the 
majority,  was  actually  voting  against  the 
economic  interests  of  Carolina  'Vend-A- 
Matic.  To  close  down  the  plant  would 
have  reduced  the  vending  business  avail- 
able to  the  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Co. 
Another  charge  was  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth had  committed  his  personal  credit 
on  behalf  of  Vend-A-Matic  in  amounts 
up  to  $501,987.  It  was  alleged  that  some 
of  this  was  done  after  he  became  a  judge 
in  1957.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems 
to  be  that  Judge  Haynsworth  never  en- 
dorsed more  than  $55,550  for  Vend-A- 
Matic.  This  is  quite  a  bit  less  than  $501.- 
987.  Further,  the  credit  endorsement  oc- 
curred on  February  19,  1957,  before  Mr. 
Haynsworth  went  on  the  bench,  and  not 
after. 

Opponents  have  claimed  that  the  judge 
had  a  conflict  of  interest  in  1959  and 
again  in  1961  in  cases  involving  Cone 
Mills,  which  also  did  vending  business 
with  Vend-A-Matic. 

This  trade  amounted  to  $97,367  in 
1959.  and  $174,314  in  1961.  Aside  from  the 
tact  that  Judge  Haynsworth  was  not  re- 
quired by  law  or  judical  ethics  to  dis- 
qualify himself,  it  must  have  been  a  sur- 
prise to  those  making  the  charge  to 
learn  that  in  both  cases  Mr.  Haynsworth 
voted  against  Cone. 

p-  Other  charges  against  Judge  Hayns- 
worth included  his  decisions  involving 
Kent  Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  Mon- 
santo Chemical  Corp.  In  both  cases,  it 
was  charged  the  judge  had  heard  cases 
while  having  a  related  financial  interest 
in  the  companies  involved.  Both  charges 
were  dropped  and  the  smokescreen 
cleared  a  bit  when  opponents  had  to  ad- 
mit that  the  Kent  Manufacturing  Co.  in- 
volved in  the  case  was  a  Maryland  fire- 
works firm  and  not  the  Kent  Manufac- 
turing Co.  of  Pennsylvania,  which  had 
a  subsidiary  doing  business  with  Venda- 
A-Matic.  Opponents  were  so  careless  in 
their  charges  about  Monsanto,  a  com- 
pany in  which  Mr.  Haynsworth  held 
stock,  in  that  they  claimed  Monsanto 
was  subsidiary  of  Olin  Mathieson  Co.  The 
fact  is  that  Monsanto  and  Olin  are  to- 
tally unrelated,  as  pointed  out  again  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. Again,  the  smokescreen  was 
diluted. 

I  now  turn  briefly  to  the  question  of  in- 
tegrity and  judicial  ethics.  After  all  of 
the  evidence  was  in  and  the  hearings 
were  completed,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Committee  on  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary met  again  on  October  12.  1969, 
and  reaffirmed  its  confidence  in  the 
nominee.  As  also  pointed  out  by  Senators 
Hruska  and  Cook,  all  the  other  judges  of 
the  fourth  circuit  court  of  appeals  have 
affirmed  their  complete  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  Judge  Haynsworth's  ability  and 
integrity. 

I  accept  the  assessment  of  Judge 
Walsh  of  the  ABA,  who  directly  con- 
fronted the  issue  of  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Haynsworth  .should  have  participated  in 
the  Darlingtcn  case  in  1963.  Judge  Walsh 
said: 

We  believe  that  there  was  no  conflict  of  In- 
,/erest  in  the  Darlington  case  which  would 
have  barred  Judge  Haynsworth  from  sitting, 
and  we  also  concluded  that  It  was  his  duty 
to  sit. 
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Similar  questions  have  been  raised  by 
opponents  concerning  the  judge's  par- 
ticipation in  cases  involving  subsidiary 
companies  in  which  he  owned  an  interest. 
■Why.  they  have  asked,  did  he  not  avoid 
any  kind  of  suspicion?  Again  the  facts, 
as    supplied    by    Senators    Hruska    and 

Cook,  show  that  the  "law  requires  that 
when  a  judge  is  not  legally  disqualified 
he  must  .sit."  As  I  understand  the  facts, 
Mr.  Haynsworth  was  not  legally  dis- 
qualified in  cases  involving  subsidiaries. 

Mr.  President,  for  myself,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  Judge  Haynsworth's  record,  ac- 
tions, integrity,  and  honor  are  quite  dif- 
ferent than  alleged  by  his  opponents. 

I  call  upon  my  Senate  colleagues  to  re- 
evaluate the  available  information. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Dole 
in  the  chain.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  In  my  discussion  of 
Judge  Haynsworth,  I  did  not  go  into  the 
question  of  ethics  and  disqualification 
very  much.  But  I  have  sat  on  an  appel- 
late court,  and  I  feel,  and  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  whether  he  does  not  agree 
with  me,  that  the  canons  of  the  bar  asso- 
ciation, which  say  that  a  judge  should 
not  only  consider  whether  or  not  he  is 
legally  disqualified,  but  whether  he  has 
the  app>earance  of  disqualification,  is  the 
so-called  sensitive  area  we  are  entering 

into. 

We  are  not  indicting  Judge  Hayns- 
worth; we  are  not  impeaching  Judge 
Haynsworth;  we  are  not  prosecuting 
Judge  Haynsworth.  We  are  just  asking, 
should  this  man,  who  has  failed  to  react 
with  sensitivity  to  the  appearance  of  an 
interest,  be  elevated  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  is  not  an  attorney;  therefore,  he 
is  not  an  authority  on  the  canons  of 
ethics  of  the  bar.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana states  he  is  not  indicting  the  judge, 
and  he  is  not  doing  a  lot  of  other  things 
to  the  judge.  What  is  going  on  here  re- 
minds me  of  the  old  story  of  the  fisher- 
man who,  having  caught  a  fish,  and  the 
fish  was  squirming  in  his  hands,  said  to 
him.  "Dont  worry,  little  fish.  All  I  am 
going  to  do  is  gut  you." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  proceeding  is 
destroying  Judge  Haynsworth. 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  are  not  gutting 
Judge  Haynsworth.  We  are  not  destroy- 
ing him.  I  think  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
can  go  back  home  and  grow  his  camellias 
and,  as  chief  judge  of  the  fourth  circuit, 
hand  down  his  opinions  for  or  against 
civil  rights  or  for  or  against  labor,  as  his 
conscience  dictates.  Nobody  is  criticizing 
that.  We  simply  do  not  w^ant  to  elevate 
him  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

St£Lt/6S 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator  say 
he  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive,  but  he  is 
perfectly  willing  to  let  him  be  insensi- 
tive on  the  fourth  circuit  court;  that  it 
requires  a  special  kind  of  sensitivity  for 
the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  METCALF.  There  is  an  appeal 
from  the  fourth  circuit  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  but  if  we 
confirm  his  nomination  we  elevate  him 


to  a  court  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  will  not  be  the 
first  time  that  a  man  has  sat  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  whose  sensitivity  has  been 
questioned  in  this  body. 

Mr.  METCALF.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
But  the  Senator  from  Utah,  for  oner  does 
not  feel  that  this  judge  is  so  insensitive 
that  this  opportunity  should  be  denied 

him. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
interested  in  the  question  just  asked, 
because,  as  Members  of  the  Senate,  we 
create  the  laws  by  which  these  judges 
must  sit. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOK.  And  we  sit  here  and  Ulk 
about  insensitivity  and  talk  about  the 
understanding  that  determines  what  we 
must  do.  Does  not  the  Senator  feel  that 
we  as  Senators  have  an  obligation  to  put 
into  operation  the  theories  or  suggestions 
that  we  might  have? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  our  obligation 

and  duty. 

Mr.   COOK.   Mr.   President,   I   should 
like  to  read  to  the  Senate  what  the  law 
is.  because  I  was  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion just  asked. 
The  law  states: 

Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States 
shau'disquallfy  himself  In  any  case  in  which 
he  has  a  substantial  Interest. 

There  are  those  that  say  that  this  in- 
sensitivity should  go  to  any  interest  at 
all.  Yet.  that  is  not  the  law.  Dees  the 
Senator  agree? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  indicated,  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  bar.  So  my  impression  is  that  of  a 
layman. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  question  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  because  somehow  or 
other  the  code  of  judicial  ethics  applies 
to  Judge  Haynsworth,  but  the  law  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  does  not  when  it  seems  to  fit  their 
convenience. 

I  raise  that  point  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  because  we  talk  about 
insensitivity  and  when  we  discuss  the 
impartiality  that  is  supposed  to  be  ex- 
hibited by  a  judge.  I  Ustened  intently  to 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  the  other  day.  and  he  dis- 
cussed this  very  thing,  the  fact  that  there 
must  be  this  impartiality,  that  he  must 
sit  and  not  show  any  partiality  whatso- 
ever. However,  the  only  thing  that  was 
wrong  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  was  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  Judge  Hayns- 
worth was  an  antilabor  judge  and  re- 
flected it  in  decisions. 

The  only  thing  I  reiterate  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Uteh  is  that  we  seem  to  be  get- 
ting into  the  situation  in  the  minds  of 
some  Senators  of  the  old  preacher  who 
had  two  wives.  He  lost  one  and  then  mar- 
ried another  one.  He  wrote  in  his  will, 
"Bury  me  between  them,  but  if  you  don't 
mind,  tip  me  a  little  toward  one  of 
them." 

When  we  discuss  the  question  of  sensi- 


tivity, I  wonder  if  we  are  willing  to  make 
a  judgment  based  on  the  iaw  or  on  some 
other  means. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  feels  a  little  like  a  tennis 
ball  in  a  mat-ch. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  lean  this  way  a  moment? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  a  minute  and  then  will  finish  my 
statement. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
point  is  that  if  the  question  involved  the 
impeachment  of  the  judge,  the  reading  of 
the  law  would  be  the  only  thing  I  would 
be  concerned  with.  I  would  certainly 
concur  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  However,  we  have 
canons  of  judicial  ethics,  and  we  have 
other  criteria  that  are  above  and  beyond 
and  over  the  law.  And  those  canons  of 
judicial  ethics  are  the  criteria  for  the 
determination  of  whether  a  judge  has 
the  excellence  and  the  superiority  that 
should  elevate  him  to  be  one  of  the  nine 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  One  of 
the  canons  involves  the  avoidance  of  im- 
propriety. And  this  is  the  canon  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  has  failed  to  observe. 
And  this  is  the  canon  concerning  which, 
when  I  outlined  my  discussion  of  labor 
law.  I  said  that  a  labor  man  would  look 
at  the  10  rulings  against  labor  and  none 
on  the  other  side  and  say,  "Well,  here  is 
a  man  who  has  not  avoided  im- 
propriety." 

This  is  the  distinction  I  am  trj'ing  to 

Mr.   COOK.   Mr.   President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  last  shot  and  then  the  game  is  over. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  saying  that  the 
judge  lacked  propriety  in  the  minds  of  a 
labor  man  because  10  decisions  went  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
from  his  court  and  were  reversed,  then  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  rather  surprised. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Ten  decisions  of  Judge 
Haynsworth. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
when  we  do  this,  we  must  evaluate  not 
only  his  record  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  also  his  record  at  the  foiu-th  district 
level.  And  if  we  do  not  take  both  of  them 
and  look  at  the  overall  record,  we  would 
be  doing  any  man  a  tremendous  injus- 
tice, whether  this  judge  or  any  other 
judge. 

That  is  the  problem  involved  in  the 
whole  matter. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Utah  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  other  Senators  have  not  spoken  and 
would  like  to  have  their  turn.  I  would 
like  to  finish  my  speech  and  get  out  of 
their  way  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  to  return  to  my  speech, 
I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  reevaluate 
the  available  information.  Let  us  not 
make  the  mistake  of  judging  his  nomi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  the  initial  charges, 
several  of  which  were  admitted  to  be  in 
error.  Let  us  refrain  from  calling  Judge 
Haynsworth  "antilabor"  when  the  facts 
show  this  to  be  a  false  accusation.  Let  us 
refuse  to  grant  a  veto  over  Supreme 
Court  nominations  to  the  AFL-CIO  and 
other  special  interest  groups.  Let  us  re- 
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fuse  to  sacriflce  the  time-honored  prin- 
ciple of  Judicial  Independence  upon  the 
narrow  philosophical  ground  that  says 
to  be  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
one  must  have  voted  a  particular  way. 
Let  us  refuse  to  entertain  the  hollow  ar- 
gument that  because  the  Supreme  Court 
overruled  pertain  opinions  by  the  fourth 
circiiit  court  In  which  Judge  Haynsworth 
participated,  he  is  unnt  to  serve. 

At  this  point,  I  am  led  to  observe  that 
propriety,  like  beauty,  lies  In  the  eyes  of 
the  beholder. 

Following  this  unreasonable  logic — and 
that  does  not  refer  to  the  statement  I 
just  made — certain  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices who  are  often  overruled  by  the  ma- 
jority are  also  not  fit  to  serve  simply  be- 
cause they  thought  differently  on  a  par- 
ticular legal  Issue. 

I  suppose  we  should  impeach  the  four 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Court  who  have 
frequently  dissented  in  several  recent 
criminal  law  cases  decided  by  5  to  4  ma- 
jority votes.  By  this  same  reasoning.  I 
suppose  those  Senators  who  are  often 
found  voting  in  the  minority  are  also 
not  fit  to  .serve  in  this  body. 

This  Ime  of  reasoning  could  go  on  in- 
definitely, but  It  shows,  I  thinlc,  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  argument  that  because 
some  Haynsworth  opinions  were  reversed 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  he  is  imqualifled 
to  sit  on  that  Court. 

I  am  sure  many  are  tempted  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  Mr.  Haynsworth 
and  the  Justice  Fortas  situation.  Since 
Mr.  Fortas  is  not  really  an  issue  here, 
I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  that 
matter.  I  would,  however,  like  to  draw 
a  brief  comparison.  When  certain  ac- 
tions of  Mr.  Fortas  were  questioned,  he 
chose  to  resign  from  the  Supreme  Court 
rather  than  explain  them.  In  contrast. 
Judge  Haynsworth  has  carefully  and 
painstakingly  opened  his  public  and  pri- 
vate record  for  the  unprecedented  scru- 
tiny to  which  Ifr  has  been  subjected. 
Seldom  has  a  pubhc  servant  gone  so 
lar  in  defending  his  good  name  and  his 
honor.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr. 
President,  the  Haynsworth  record  is  a 
good  one  and  certainly  justifies  Senate 
approval  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  fact,  I  feel  his  quah- 
ftcations  are  even  better  than  I  had  ear- 
lier supposed,  due  to  the  information 
which  has  been  presented  to  refute  the 
unfair  and  inaccurate  attacks,  accusa- 
tions, and  smokescreen  directed  at  him. 

One  final  comment,  Mr.  President.  I 
remain  convinced  that  the  Senate  should 
vote  for  this  nomination  on  its  merits. 
I  could  follow  the  mail  which  I  have 
received  from  Utah  which  is  running 
heavily  in  fpvor  of  Judge  Haynsworth. 

However.  I  came  to  my  present  position 
long  before  the  people  of  Utah  began  to 
react  to  this  matter. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  I  do  not 
consider  a  recent  mail  inquiry  to  five 
trial  lawyers  in  the  State  of  Utah  a  valid 
measure  of  the  legal  opinion  in  my  State 
or  a  fair  sampling  of  public  opinion 
generally. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  to  confirm 
the  nomination  of  Clement  P.  Hayns- 
worth to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Coiirt  of  the  United  States,  and 
hope  that  enough  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  join  me  so  that  the  ca- 


reer that  he  has  had  and  served  with 
distinction  in  the  fourth  circuit  may 
continue  in  the  Highest  Court  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  earlier  in 
the  debate  I  outlined  my  views  of  the  role 
of  advise  and  consent  with  regard  to 
nominations  to  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
stated  that  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
base  confirmation  or  rejection  upon  how 
a  judge  may  have  ruled  in  certain  cases 
in  which  he  participated.  Also,  that  pre- 
conceived Ideas  of  a  man's  philosophical, 
social,  and  political  views  are  an  uncer- 
tain basis  upon  which  to  predict  how  one 
will  perform  as  a  Supreme  Court  Justice. 
History  has  demonstrated  this. 

I  believe  our  examination  of  a  nominee 
should  be  limited  to  his  qualiflcatlons, 
background,  experlenoe,  integrity,  and 
temperament.  Demonstrated  bias  toward 
anyone  in  the  course  of  judicial  perform- 
ance, however,  goes  directly  to  a  nomi- 
nee's fitness.  Lack  of  prejudice  is  essen- 
tial to  our  very  conc-ept  of  justice. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  statement  of 
G.  W.  Foster,  Jr.,  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  beginning  at 
page  602  of  the  hearings  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  was 
made  a  part  of  the  record  of  these  de- 
bates. Professor  Poster  has  had  intimate 
connection  with  the  formulation  of  HEW 
standards,  as  well  as  long  experience  in 
interpreting  judicial  decisions  involving 
desegregation  of  schools.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  his  views  should  have  been 
made  a  part  of  this  debate.  His  statement 
to  the  committee  ended  as  follows: 

To  sum  up:  Judge  Haynsworth  Is  an  in- 
telUgent,  sensitive,  reasoning  man.  He  does 
not  at  among  that  small  handlul  of  front- 
running  lederal  Judges  who  have  consistently 
made  new  law  In  the  racial  area.  He  has 
earned  a  place,  however,  among  thoee  who 
serve  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  system  aa 
pragmatic,  open-minded  men,  neither  dog- 
matic nor  doctrinaire.  His  decisions.  Includ- 
ing those  in  the  racial  area,  have  been  con- 
sistent with  those  of  other  sensitive  and 
thoughtful  Judges  who  faced  the  same  prob- 
lems at  the  same  time.  And  It  simply  cannot 
be  said  that  his  record  in  the  racial  field 
marks  him  as  out  of  step  with  the  dlrectlonB 
of  the  Warren  Court. 

Thus  the  question  for  me  Is  not  whether 

1  woxUd  have  made  another  nomination  for 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  rather  the  question 
whether  Judge  Haynsworth  possessee  the 
qualities  required  to  become  a  fine  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  My  view  Is  that  he  will 
make  a  first-rate  Asaoclate  Justice. 

I  hope  this  Committee — and  later,  the  Sen- 
ate Itself— will  support  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Clement  Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

A  Statement  was  also  submitted  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  by  Charles  Alan 
Wright,  professor  of  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas.  This  statement,  in  my 
judgment,  is  a  brilliant  and  detailed 
analysis  of  much  of  JudKe  Haynsworth's 
judicial  career. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statements  of  Charles  Alan  Wright,  be- 
!,'inning  on  page  591  and  ending  at  page 

002  of  the  h.-aring.s  before  the  Judiciary 
C.>mmittee  on  Judge  Haynsworth's  nom- 
ination, be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
made  a  part  of  this  debate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Stat»»i«nt  or  Charles  Alan  Wright 
My  name  Is  Charles  Alan  Wright.  I  am 
Charles  T.  McCormlck  Professor  of  Law  at 
The  tJnlverslty  of  Texas.  I  come  to  support 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  my  profes- 
Blonal  specialty  baa  been  observing  closely, 
and  teaching  and  writing  about,  the  work  of 
federal  courts  From  1960  to  1B56  I  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Law  School  and  I  have  been  at 
The  University  of  Texas  since  that  time.  I 
was  a  visiting  professor  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School  In  196»-60,  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School  In  1964-66.  and  at  the 
Yale  Law  School  In  196a-69.  I  regularly  teach 
courses  In  Federal  Courts  and  In  Constitu- 
tional Law,  a  seminar  In  Federal  Courts,  and 
a  seminar  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Since  1964 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
and  prior  to  that  time  was  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Conmilttee  on  Civil  Rules.  I  was  Re- 
porter for  the  recently-oompleted  Study  of 
Division  of  Jurisdiction  between  State  and 
Federal  Courts  made  by  the  American  Law 
Institute. 

My  writings  Include  a  seven-volume  revi- 
sion of  the  Barron  and  HoltzofT  Treatise  on 
Federal  Practice  and  Procedure.  That  set  of 
books  Is  now  being  supplanted  by  a  new 
treatise  on  the  same  subject.  Publication  of 
the  new  treatise  began  In  February  of  this 
year  with  my  three  volumes  on  criminal 
practice  and  procedure,  and  the  first  of  the 
volumes  on  civil  litigation,  which  I  am  writ- 
ing in  collaboration  with  Professor  Arthur 
R.  Miller,  was  published  In  April.  In  addition 
I  am  the  author  of  a  one-volume  hornbook, 
Wright  on  Federal  Courts,  a  second  edition 
of  which  la  now  at  the  publisher's,  and.  In 
collaboration  with  two  others,  am  the  author 
of  the  Fourth  Edition  of  Cases  on  Federal 
Courts. 

With  this  professional  interest,  and  with 
these  writing  commltmenu,  I  necessarily 
study  with  care  all  of  the  decisions  of  the 
federal  courts,  and  Inevitably  form  Judg- 
ments about  the  personnel  of  thoee  courts 
We  are  fortunate  that  federal  Judges  are,  on 
the  whole,  men  of  very  high  caliber  and  great 
ability.  Among  even  so  able  a  group.  Clement 
Haynsworth  stands  out.  Long  before  I  ever 
met  him,  I  had  come  to  admire  him  from 
his  writings  as  I  had  seen  them  In  Federal 
Reporter. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth that  I  have  read  In  the  press  seem  to 
me  to  fall  to  take  into  account  the  difference 
between  the  role  of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  that  of  a  Judge  of  an  Inferior  court 
In  the  first  place,  the  nature  of  the  work  is 
dlBerent.  The  Supreme  Court  today  Is  neces- 
sarily a  public  law  Court,  with  almost  all  of 
its  time  devoted  to  momentous  cases  involv- 
ing the  Interpretation  and  application  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  court  of  appeals,  such  as  the 
Fourth  Circuit,  there  is  much  more  private 
litigation,  of  interest  only  to  the  parties  In 
the  case,  and  many  more  cases  of  a  kind 
that  the  Supreme  Court  rarely  reviews,  such 
as  the  construction  of  a  particular  patent, 
award  of  compensation  in  an  eminent  domain 
proceeding,  the  niceties  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  in  a  personal 
injury  case,  and  the  meaning  of  state  law  In 
a  diver-sity  case.  To  form  a  Judgment  about 
Judge  Haynsworth  based  only  on  his  opinions 
in  the  comparatively  few  cases  In  which  he 
has  participated  that  are  of  the  sort  he  is 
Ukelv  'o  hear  on  the  Supreme  Court  Is  to 
Ignore  the  vast  body  of  his  work  and  thus 
to  risk  forming  a  mlsUken  Impression  of  his 
judicial  qualities  and  of  his  conception  of  the 
ro'e  of  a  Judge.  To  avoid  falling  Into  that 
.same  error  myself.  I  have  gone  back  In  the 
last  several  weeks  and  looked  at  every  opinion 
In  which  he  has  participated,  opinions  cover- 
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ing  a  span  of  12  years  and  167  volumes  of 
Federal  Reporter. 

Second.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
function  of  a  lower  court  judge  Is  to  apply 
the  law  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  announced 
It,  except  for  those  rare  Instances  In  which 
there  is  solid  reason  to  believe  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  Itself  would  no  longer  adhere  to 
an  old  decision.  He  cannot  disregard  an  au- 
thoritative Supreme  Court  precedent  no  mat- 
ter how  deeply  he  may  feel  that  the  highest 
tribunal  has  erred.  At  the  same  time,  as 
Learned  Hand  once  observed,  he  must  be  slow 
to  embrace  "the  exhilarating  opportunity  of 
anticipating  a  doctrine  which  may  be  In  the 
womb  of  time,  but  whose  birth  Is  dis- 
tant •  •  *.•  [Spector  Motor  Service  V.Walsh, 
139  P  2d  809.  823  1 2d  Clr.  1944)  (dissenting 
opinion)  )  The  example  of  John  J.  Parker 
shows  what  a  tragic  mistake  It  can  be  to 
suppose  that  the  opinions  of  a  conscientious 
and  law-abiding  lower  court  Judge  necessarily 
reflect  his  own  understanding  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws.  Even  thoee  who  think, 
as  I  emphatically  do  not.  that  it  Is  proper 
to  assess  a  Judge  on  the  basis  of  whether  the 
results  he  has  reached  are  In  accord  with 
one's  own  preferences  should  be  careful.  In 
reviewing  the  record  of  a  lower  court  Judge, 
to  consider  particular  results  In  the  context 
of  what  the  law.  as  the  Supreme  Court  had 
announced  It,  was  at  the  time  the  case  came 
down 

Let  me  give  one  example  of  the  point  I 
have  Just  made.  In  1960  Judge  Haynsworth 
joined  with  Judges  Sobeloff  and  Boreman  In 
a  short  per  curiam  opinion.  A  plaintiff  was 
arguing  that  state  law  denying  an  Illegitimate 
child  the  right  to  inherit  from  his  father  was 
a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
to  illegitimate  persons.  The  court  said  that 
this  argument  was  "so  manifestly  without 
merit"  that  It  did  not  present  a  substantial 
federal  question  and  the  federal  courts  had 
no  Jurisdiction.  \Walker  v.  Walker.  274  F.  2d 
425  (4th  Cir.  1960).!  The  decision  seems 
strange,  and  probably  wrong,  when  read  to- 
day. In  the  liKht  of  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision that  It  is  a  denial  of  equal  protection 
to  refuse  to  allow  an  Illegitimate  child  to 
recover  for  the  wrongful  death  of  Its  mother, 
the  argument  made  to  the  Fourth  Circuit  In 
1960  tod.Ty  certainly  presents  at  the  least  a 
substantial  federal  question.  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  did  not  come  down  un- 
til 1968  \Lery  v.  Louisiana,  391  U.S.  68 
(1958)1.  and  it  is.  difficult  to  criticize  lower 
court  Judges  for  falling  to  anticipate,  eight 
years  in  advance,  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
that,  when  it  finally  came  down,  was  criti- 
cized by  three  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  a  "constitutional  curloslt|yl"  achieved 
only  by  "brute  force."  \Id  at  76.)  I  suggest 
the  samn  point  Is  equally  applicable  In  other 
areas  ol  the  law. 

Tliere  are  judges  who  have  been  great  es- 
sayists We  remember  persons  such  as  Justice 
C.irdjzo  and  Judge  Learned  Hand  as  much 
for  their  contributions  to  literature  as  for 
their  co"trlbutions  to  law.  Judge  Haynsworth 
IS  not  .1  this  number.  Very  rarelv  dees  he 
indvilge  himself  in  a  well-turned  epigram  or 
in  quotable  rhetoric.  Instead  his  opinions  are 
direct  and  lucid  explanations  of  the  process 
tay  which  he  ha.s  reached  a  conclusion.  He 
faces  squarely  the  difficulties  a  case  presents 
but  he  resists  the  temptation  to  speculate 
about  related  matters  not  necessary  to  deci- 
sion There  is  ont"  rase  in  which,  though 
.ifflrmlnz  a  decision,  he  wrote  for  more  than 
a  page  about  the  "slovenly  practices  In  offices 
of  District  Aitcrneys  which  come  to  our  at- 
tention much  too  frequently"  In  connection 
with  the  drafting  of  Indictments  [United 
States  V.  Roberts.  296  F.  2d  198,  201-202  (4th 
Cir.  1961)  1.  but  In  this  Instance  he  was  ex- 
pressly authorized  to  speak  for  all  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Fourth  Circuit,  and  not  merely 
those  on  the  panel,  and  the  warning  he  ut- 
tered was  a  useful  one  In  reducing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  attack  In  future  criminal  cases. 


On  reading  Judge  Haynsworth's  opinions  I 
am  reminded  as  Justice  Jackson's  classic  ad- 
vice to  district  Judges  about  Judge  Learned 
Hand  and  his  cousin.  Judge  Augustus  Hand. 
Justice  Jackson  said:  "Always  quote  Learned 
and  follow  Gus."  | Quoted  in  Clark,  Auguttut 
Noble  Hand,  68  Harv.L.Rbv.  1113.  1114 
( 1955)  I .  If  Judge  Haynsworth's  opinions  are 
not  quotable,  they  are  easy  to  follow. 

It  would  be  very  hard  to  characterize  Judge 
Haynsworth  as  a  "conservative"  or  a  "liberal" 
— whatever  these  terms  may  mean — because 
the  most  striking  impression  one  gets  from 
his  writing  Is  of  a  highly  disciplined  attempt 
to  apply  the  law  as  he  understands  It,  rather 
than  to  yield  to  his  own  policy  preferences. 
Thus  In  one  case  he  felt  compelled  to  hold 
that  sovereign  Immunity  barred  any  relief  for 
a  wrong  committed  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  In  doing  so.  he  wrote:  "If  some  of 
us,  appraising  the  policy  considerations,  were 
Incimed  to  assign  a  more  restricted  role  to 
the  doctrine  of  sovereign  Immunity  In  this 
area,  we  could  not  follow  our  Incllnlnatlon 
when  the  Supreme  Court,  clearly  and  cur- 
rently. Is  leading  us  In  the  other  direction" 
[SiDitzerland  Co.  v.  Udall,  337  P.  2d  56,  61 
(4th  Clr.  1964).]  When  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Prince  Edward  County  made  mid- 
night disbursements  of  tuition  grants  so  that 
the  money  would  be  gone  before  the  Fourth 
Circuit  had  an  opportunity  to  rule  on  the 
legality  of  this  action.  Judge  Haynsworth 
thought  that  their  conduct  was  "tmconsclon- 
able"  and  "contemptible."  but,  unlike  the 
majority  of  his  court,  he  could  not  find  It 
"contemptotis  and  punishable  as  such"  since 
they  had  violated  no  court  order  In  distribut- 
ing the  funds.  [Grifflith  v.  County  School 
Board  of  Prince  Edtoard  County,  363  F.  2d 
206.  213.  215  (4th  Clr.  1966)  (dissenting  opin- 
ion).]  Many  lawyers  would  agree. 

Judge  Haynaworth  shows  a  considerable 
respect  for  precedent,  and  has  felt  bound 
by  decisions  that  he  thought  Incorrect  \  Eaton 
V.  Grubbs.  329  F.  2d  710.  715  (4th  Clr.  1964)  ]. 
but  he  Insists  that  precedents  be  used  with 
discrimination.  In  his  first  dissenting  opinion 
he  objected  that  the  majority  had  applied 
language  of  other  cases  out  of  context  and 
said  "at  least.  If  disembodied  language  Is  to 
be  applied  to  a  dissimilar  question.  It  should 
not  be  regarded  as  controlling."  \Cooner  v. 
United  States,  276  P.  2d  220.  238  (4th  Clr. 
1960)  (dissenting  opinion).  See  also  United 
States  V.  Bond,  279  F.  2d  837,  848  (4th  Clr. 
1960)  (dissenting  opinion).]  In  a  well-known 
later  case  he  objected  to  the  majority's  re- 
liance on  the  old  and  discredited  rule  that 
law  officers  may  seize  contraband  or  the  In- 
strumentalities of  a  crime  but  may  not  seize 
evidence  of  the  crime,  saying  that  "the  lan- 
guage the  Supreme  Court  has  employed  must 
be  read  in  the  light  of  what  it  has  held." 
[Hayden  v.  Warden.  Maryland  Penitentiary, 
363  F.  2d  647.  667  (4th  Clr.  1966)  (separate 
opinion) .)  He  went  on  to  make  the  argument 
that  since  the  standards  for  use  of  confes- 
sions are  being  stiffened,  the  police  must  rely 
increasing  on  scientific  Investigation  of 
crime,  and  that  they  cannot  do  this  if  they 
are  denied  access  to  evidence  that  may  be 
subjected  to  scientific  analysis.  The  view  he 
took  there  was  vindicated  when  the  case 
reached  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  Court 
discarded  the  "mere  evidence"  rule.  \Warden. 
Maryland  Penitentiary  v.  Hayden,  387  U.S. 
294  (1967).] 

In  another  case  he  held,  contrary  to  an 
old  Supreme  Court  decision,  that  habeas 
corpus  would  lie  to  attack  a  sentence  that 
the  prisoner  was  to  serve  In  the  future.  He 
said:  "This  Court,  of  course,  must  follow 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  there  are  occasional 
situations  In  which  subsequent  Supreme 
Court  opinions  have  so  eroded  an  older  case, 
without  explicitly  overruling  It.  as  to  war- 
rant a  subordinate  court  In  pursuing  what 
it  conceives  to  be  a  clearly  defined  new  lead 
from  the  Supreme  Cotirt  to  a  conclusion  In- 
consistent with  an  older  Supreme  Court 
case. "   \Rowe  v.  Peyton,  383  F.  2d.  709,  714 


(4th  Clr.  1967).]  His  prediction  that  the 
old  case  was  so  eroded  that  It  would  no  longer 
be  followed  was  proved  accurate  when  the 
Supreme  Court  unanlmotisly  affirmed  bis 
decision.     {Peyton    v.    Rowe,    391     U.S.    54 

(1968).] 

In  that  same  habeas  corpus  case  he  showed, 
as  he  h8«  throughout  his  Judicial  career,  an 
awareness  that  law  is  not  static  and  that 
changing  times  may  require  different  solu- 
tions for  problems.  He  jjolnted  out  how  the 
nature  of  habeas  corpus  has  changed  since 
the  Great  Writ  was  first  developed  and  said : 
"The  problem  we  face  simply  did  not  exist 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Now  that  re- 
cently It  has  arisen,  If  there  is  a  substimtlve 
right  crying  for  a  remedy,  it  seems  most 
Inappropriate  to  approach  a  solution  In  terms 
of  a  Seventeenth  Century  technical  concep- 
tion which  had  no  relation  to  the  context 
in  which  today's  problem  arises."  [383  F,  2d 
at  713-714.)  This  has  been  a  consistent  theme 
In  Judge  Ha3msworth'8  opinions.  In  his  first 
year  on  the  bench,  in  a  case  holding  that  a 
medical  examiner's  certificate  showing  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  In  a  defendant's  blood 
was  admissible,  he  wrote  that  the  Confronta- 
tion Clause  of  the  Sixth  Amendment  Was  not 
Intended  "to  serve  as  a  rigid  and  mflexlble 
barrier  against  the  orderly  development  of 
reasonable  and  necessary  exceptions  to  the 
hearsay  rule."  \Kay  v.  United  States,  255  F.  2d 
476.  480  (4th  Cir.  1958).  Only  last  year.  In 
an  Important  opinion  for  his  court  adopting 
a  new  test  of  Insanity,  he  emphasized  the 
need  for  "judicial  reassessment  of  notions 
too  long  held  uncritically  and  of  a  verbal 
formalism  too  long  parroted."  [United  States 
V.  Chandler,  393  F.  2d  920.  926  (4th  Clr. 
1968). 

The  same  respectful  but  discriminating  ap- 
proach Judge  Haynsworth  shows  in  the  use 
of  precedents  is  evident  when  the  problem 
is  one  of  construing  a  statute.  He  does  not 
make  a  fortress  of  the  dictionary.  He  Insists. 
Instead,  on  construing  statutes  in  a  fashion 
that  will  "effectuate  the  apparent  purpose 
and  intention  of  the  Congress"  [Crosse  & 
Blackwell  Co.  v.  F.T.C  .  262  F.  2d  600.  605 
(4th  Cir.  1959),  and  has  refused  "to  adopt 
a  literal  interpretation  of  this  statute  with- 
out regard  to  its  purpose  or  the  extraordinary 
result  to  which  it  would  lead."  [Alvord  v. 
C.I.R.,  277  P.  2d  713,  719  (4th  Clr.  1960). 
See  also  Baines  v.  Ctfy  of  Danville.  377  F.  2d 
579.  593  (4th  Clr.  1965),  affirmed.  384  U.S. 
590   (1966).] 

Another  consistent  theme  in  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's writings  Is  his  belief  that  it  is  not  the 
function  of  an  appellate  court  to  make  find- 
ings of  lact  Both  in  civil  and  In  criminal 
cases  he  shows  great  faith  in  the  jury  system. 
In  an  extremely  imp)ortant  decision  earlier 
this  year  he  said  that  'faith  m  the  ability  of 
a  Jury,  selected  from  a  cross-section  of  the 
community,  to  choose  vkisely  among  compet- 
ing rational  inferences  in  the  resolutioti  of 
factual  questions  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
federal  Judicial  system."  [Wratchford  v.  S.  J. 
Groves  <£-  Sons  Co.,  406  P.2d  1061.  1065  i4th 
Clr.  1969).]  This  Is  merely  the  latest  expres- 
sion of  an  attitude  he  has  had  as  long  as  he 
has  been  on  the  bench.  {See,  e.g..  Dixon  v. 
Virginia  Ry.  Co..  250  F.2d  460.  462.  (4th  Cir. 
1957) .)  He  has  been  quick  to  hold  that  there 
must  be  a  new  trial  if  there  was  any  pos- 
sibility that  an  improper  influence  might 
have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  Jury. 
[Holmes  v.  United  States.  284  F.2d  716  (4th 
Cir.  1960):  Thomas  v.  Peerless  Mattress  Co., 
284  F.2d  721  (4th  Clr.  1960) ;  United  States  v. 
Rogers.  289  F  2d  433  (4th  Clr.  1961 1:  United 
States  V.  Virginia  Erection  Corp.,  335  F.2d  868 
(4th  Cir.  1964).]  Long  before  the  Supreme 
Court  came  to  a  similar  conclusion  \  Burton 
V.  United  States.  391  U.S.  123  (1968).  he 
showed  a  proper  skepticism  about  the  efficacy 
of  instructions  cautioning  a  Jury  that  a  con- 
fession Is  admissible  against  one  defendant 
but  not  against  another  and  called  for  the 
routine  adoption  of  practices  that  would  give 
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greater  protection  to  the  codefendant.  \Ward 
V  United  Sfafe.t,  288  F  2d  820  (4th  ctr.  1960)  1 
He  has  recognized,  too,  that  Jurors  can  be 
swayed  bv  prejudice,  and  has  held  that  when 
Negro  defendants  •were  on  trial  counsel  must 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  explore  whether 
any  members  of  the  Jury  panel  belonged  to 
organli-atlcos  that  might  suggest  prejudices 
against  Negroes.  [Smith  v.  United  Statefi.  262 
F,2d  SI  i4th  Clr    1958i  .| 

The  Jury  •occupies  a  significant  constitu- 
tional role  In  our  system,  but  even  when  It 
Is  a  Judge  rather  than  a  Jury  who  has  found 
the  fact  .  Judge  Haynsworth  has  thought 
that  great  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
findings  and  that  the  appellate  court  should 
not  substitute  Its  own  view  of  the  facts  for 
that  taken  bv  the  district  Judge.  {Hall  v 
Warden,  Maryland  Penitentiary,  313  P.2d  483. 
497  (4th  Clr.  1963)  (dissenting  opinion); 
United  States  v.  Ellicott.  336  P.2d  868.  872- 
874  (4th  Clr.  1964)    (dissenting  opinion )   ) 

Finally.    Judge    Haynsworth    respects    the 
place  of  the  states,  and  of  the  state  judlcl- 
arle-.  In  our  form  of  government.  Indeed  he 
haa  l>een  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  for 
deferring    too    miiich    to    the    state    courts. 
\Griffin    v.   Board   of   Supervisors   of  Prince 
Edward  Cpuntv.  322  P  2d  332  (4th  Clr    19641. 
revcised.  337  U.S.  218   (1964).]    At  the  same 
time  he  has  Insisted  on  the  independence  of 
the  federal  court*.  In  an  important  decision 
he   wrote    that   a  state   may   not   "deny   the 
Judicial  power  the  states  conferred  upon  the 
United  States  when  they  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution or  thwart  Its  exercise  within  the  lim- 
its of  congressional   authorization."    \Mark- 
ham  v.  City  of  Newport  Neu\i.  292  P  2d  711, 
713    (4th    Clr.    1964).]    This   was   in    keeping 
with  his  voiced  "concern   for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  an  Independent  federal  Judicial  sys- 
tem  *    •    •"    \Wratchford  v.  S.  J.  Groves  <t 
Sons  Co..  405  P.2d  1061.  1966  (4th  Clr.  1969 ).| 
History  teaches  us  that  It  Is  folly  to  sup- 
pose   that    anyone    can    predict    In    advance 
what  kind   of  a  record   a   particular  person 
will  make  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  awesome  ar>d  lonely  responsibility  that 
the   Justices   have   in   considering   the   great 
Issues  that  come  before  them  has  made  them, 
in  many  InsUnoes,  different  men  than  they 
were  l)efore.  All  that  one  can  properly  under- 
take. In  asseesmg  a  nominee  to  that  Court.  Is 
to  consider  whether  he  has  the  Intelligence, 
the  ability,  the  character,  the  temperament, 
and  the  judiciousness  that  are  essential  In 
the  Important  work  he  will  be  called  upon 
to  perform.  Clement  Haynsworth  has  shown 
In  twelve  years  on  the  circuit  court  bench 
that  he  possesses  all   of   these  qualities  In 
great  measure.  I  hope  that  he  will  be  quickly 
confirmed 
Thank  you 

Supplemental  S^t.^tement  op  Charles  Alan 
Wright 

On  September  3d  I  sent  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  copies  of  the  prepared  text  of  the 
testimony  I  expected  to  give  In  the  hearing 
then  scheduled  for  September  9th  The  post- 
ponement of  the  hearing  because  of  the  re- 
grettable death  of  Senator  Dirksen  and  the 
delay  in  my  own  appearance  before  the  Com- 
mlttiee  has  made  It  possible  for  me  to  give 
further  study  to  the  cases  In  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  haa  participated  and  analyze  in 
closer  detail  his  philosophy  in  particular 
areas  of  the  law  to  the  extent  that  this  Is  dis- 
closed by  his  votes  and  his  opinions.  My  at- 
tention has  centered  on  the  areas  of  criminal 
procedure  and  freedom  of  expression 

I  continue  to  believe,  as  my  original  state- 
ment indicates,  that  It  is  impossible  to  know 
In  advance  what  the  voting  record  will  be  of 
any  appointee  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
that  it  is  especially  treacherous  to  attempt 
to  make  such  an  advance  assessment  on  the 
basis  of  what  a  man  has  done  as  a  Judge 
of  a  lower  court  prior  to  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  On  many  issues  the  record 
will  be  silent  simply  because  the  lower  court 


Judge  has  never  been  confronted  with  those 
issues  For  one  example,  the  meaning  of  the 
Establishment  and  Free  Exercise  Clauses  of 
the  First  Amendment  has  never,  so  far  as  I 
can  find,  come  up  in  any  case  in  which 
Judge  Havasworth  has  participated  There 
are  other  important  areas  of  the  law  of  which 
this  Is  equally  true  Even  where  a  lower 
court  Judge  has  been  confronted  with  a  par- 
ticular Issue  he  has  done  so  as  a  Judge 
writing  within  the  framework  of  relevant 
Supreme  Court  decisions  and  not  as  a  free 
agent. 

For  these  reasons  the  remarks  that  follow 
are  a  description  of  the  record  of  Judge 
Haynsworth.  They  are  not  an  attempt  to  pre- 
dict the  record  of  Justice  Haynsworth. 

Few.  if  any.  areas  of  the  law  are  the  sub- 
ject of  more  controversy  today  than  that  of 
criminal  procedure.  It  is  an  area  of  special 
interest  to  me  because,  as  I  noted  In  my 
original  statement,  earlier  this  year  I  pub- 
lished a  three-volume  treatise  on  federal 
criminal  procedure.  In  the  Preface  to  that 
treatise  I  said:  "I  freely  confess  to  one  bias. 
I  admire  and  respect  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States."  1 1  Wright,  Federal  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure:  Criminal  vlll  (1968).)  It 
Is  with  that  bias  that  I  reviewed  the  crimi- 
nal cases  In  which  Judge  Haynsworth  has 
participated. 

The  overall  impression  that  I  get  from 
these  cases  Is  that  of  an  Intensely  practical 
approach  to  criminal  procedure.  This  ap- 
proach is  hardly  surprising  In  a  Judge  who 
has  expressed  m  many  ways  and  In  many 
contexts  the  thought  that  "Theoretical  ab- 
stractions are  of  no  help.  Our  conclusion 
must  be  founded  upon  practical  considera- 
tions." [United  States  v.  Southern  Ry.  Co.. 
341  P.  2d  669.  671  (4th  Clr.  1956). 1  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  been  In  the  vanguard,  often 
ahead  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  protecting 
persons  accused  of  a  crime  against  any  tilt- 
ing of  the  scales  of  Justice  that  might  lead  to 
the  conviction  of  an  innocent  man.  At  the 
same  time  he  has  been  relucUnt  to  set  free 
a  person  who  Is  undoubtedly  guilty  because 
of  some  minor  imperfection,  saying  that  this 
is  "too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  Indulgence  of 
a  sentlmentallsm."  [  United  States  v.  Slaugh- 
ter, 366  P  2d  833.  847  (4th  Clr.  1966)  (dis- 
senting opinion). I  Let  me  give  illustrations 
of  the  cases  that  have  led  me  to  these  con- 
clusions. 

One  area  of  potential  abuse  in  criminal 
procedure,  in  which  there  Is  a  very  real  dan- 
ger of  convicting  the  Innocent,  Is  where  sev- 
eral defendants  are  tried  at  the  same  time. 
There  Is  substantial  risk  that  the  guilt  of 
one  defendant  will  rub  off  on  another  and 
that  the  Jury  will  not  make  an  Independent 
evaluation  of  the  evidence  against  each 
defendant. 

In  1968  the  Supreme  Court  reduced  a  part 
of  this  risk  when  It  ruled  that  two  defendants 
cannot  be  tried  together  If  one  has  made  a 
confession  implicating  the  other  unless  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken  to  protect  the  right 
of  confrontation  of  the  defendant  who  has 
not  confessed.  [Bruton  v.  United  States.  391 
U.S.  123  (1968).!  Eight  years  before  that 
decision  Judge  Haynsworth  had  written  of 
the  need  for  precautions  of  this  kind  and 
had  said  that  "In  the  normal  case,  such 
a  precaution  should  be  taken  routinely." 
[Ward  V.  United  States,  288  P.  2d  820.  823 
(4th  Clr.  1960).!  Even  prior  to  that  cas« 
Judge  Haynsworth  had  concurred  in  one 
of  the  leading  opinions  on  Joinder  of  de- 
fendants. Ingram  v.  United  States  (272  P.  2d 
567  (4th  Clr.  1959  ).|  The  holding  In  Ingram 
is  that  Joinder  of  defendant  Is  not  permissible 
unless  the  requirements  of  the  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  on  Joinder  are  satisfied, 
and  that  "It  Is  not  'harmless  error'  to  violate 
a  fundamental  procedural  rule  designed  to 
prevent  mass  trials.'"  [Id.  at  570-571.]  The 
Ingram  decision  seems  to  me  demonstrably 
sound  and  I  regret  that  the  Second  Circuit, 
in  an  opinion  by  Judge  Friendly,  has  reached 


a  contrary  result  [United  States  v.  Granello. 
365  P.  2d  990  (2d  Clr  1966).  See  1  Wright. 
Federal  Practice  and  Procedure:  Criminal 
327-329   (1969). I 

The  right  to  a  speedy  trial  is  one  of  the 
important  protections  in  criminal  procedure, 
secured  bv  the  Sixth  Amendment.  For  many 
years  this  right  hod  been  effectively  denied 
to  many  defendants  because  the  cAsee  held 
that  a  state  was  under  no  obligation  to  try 
a  defendant  who  was  in  a  federal  prison  or 
the  prlFon  of  another  state  on  8<ime  other 
charge  The  Supreme  Court  announced  a 
different  rule  earlier  this  year,  in  a  case  In 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Court  as  counsel  for  the  Indigent  prisoner. 

I  Smith  V.  Hooey.  393  U.S.  374  (1969).]  It 
ruled  that  a  state  must  make  a  good  faith 
effort  to  have  a  defendant  confined  elsewhere 
returned  for  trial  on  the  charges  pending  in 
the  state.  Judge  Haynsworth  had  Joined  In 
an  opinion  a  year  earlier  anticipating  the 
result  the  Supreme  Court  was  later  to  reach 
[Puts  V.  North  Carolina.  395  F.  2d  182  (4th 
Clr  1968)  I.  and  only  a  few  days  before  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  he  wrote  the  opinion 
for  an  en  banc  court  liberalizing  the  use  of 
habeas  corpus,  despite  some  serious  technical 
difficulties,  in  order  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
state  prisoners  who  wish  to  enforce  their 
right  uj  be  tried  by  another  state  |  Word  v. 
North  Carolina .  406  P.  2d  352  ( 4th  Clr.  1969 )  1 

This   term    the   Supreme   Court    also    put 
teeth  in  the  requirements  of  Criminal  Rule 

II  with  regard  to  guilty  pleas,  by  holding 
that  the  Judge  must  personally  address  the 
defendant  and  determine  that  the  plea  Is 
being  made  voluntarily  and  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  charge.  |.Vfc- 
Carthy  v.  United  States.  394  U.S.  459  (1969).] 
This  came  as  no  new  doctrine  in  the  Fourth 
Circuit,  where  the  court,  speaking  through 
Judge  Haynsworth.  has  long  recognized  a 
similar  doctrine  and  held  that  Rule  11  "re- 
quires something  more  than  concluslonary 
questions  phrased  in  the  language  of  the 
rule.  It  contemplates  such  an  Inquiry  as  will 
develop  the  underlying  facts  from  which  the 
court  will  draw  Its  own  conclusion."  |  United. 
States  V.  Kincaid,  362  P.  2d  939.  941  (4th 
Clr.  1966).) 

One  of  the  major  decisions  of  the  final 
decision  day  of  the  Warren  Court  was  North 
Carolina  v.  Pearce  [396  U.S.  711  (1969)  ),  se- 
verely restricting  the  power  of  a  Judge  to 
give  a  defendant  who  has  had  a  first  con- 
viction set  aside  a  more  severe  sentence  after 
a  second  conviction  on  the  same  charge.  The 
decision  there  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
was  one  in  which  Judge  Haynsworth  had 
Joined  [Pearce  v.  North  Carolina,  397  P.  2d 
253  (4th  Clr.  1968)  ),  and  Indeed  another  de- 
cision in  which  he  concurred,  holding  that 
the  same  rule  applies  even  when  the  second 
sentence  Is  Imposed  by  a  Jury  rather  than 
by  a  Judge  [May  v.  Peyton.  398  P.  2d  476 
(4th  Clr.  1968)1,  speaks  to  a  question  on 
which  the  Supreme  Court  Is  still  silent  and 
may  well  go  beyond  what  the  Supreme  Court 
win  require. 

Judge  Haynsworth's  concern  for  the  sen- 
tencing process  Is  evident  In  still  another 
case.  The  usual  rule  Is  that  an  appellate 
court  may  not  consider  the  length  of  a  sen- 
tence provided  that  It  Is  within  statutory 
limits.  The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  that 
would  change  this  rule  but  to  date  It  re- 
mains the  rule.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that 
the  length  of  a  sentence  within  statutory 
limits  may  not  be  challenged  collaterally  by 
a  motion  under  28  U.S.C.  §2255.  But  the 
Fourth  Circuit.  In  an  opinion  In  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  Joined,  held  that  this  rule  must 
yield  where  there  are  exceptional  circum- 
stances, and  that  there  were  such  circum- 
stances, and  §  2255  relief  was  available, 
where  the  Judge  had  given  the  maximum 
sentence  authorized  by  statute  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  he  had  no  discre- 
tion to  give  a  lesser  sentence.  [United  States 
V.  LetDis,  392  P.  2d  440  (4th  Clr.  1968).] 
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In  1966  the  Fourth  Circuit,  sitting  en  banc, 
held  unanimously  that  the  method  by  which 
the  pwllce  had  had  the  victim  of  a  crime 
Identify  the  voice  of  a  suspect  was  so  sug- 
gestive that  to  allow  evidence  of  the  Iden- 
tification into  evidence  was  a  denial  of  due 
process.  \  Palmer  v.  Peyton.  359  P. 2d  199 
(4th  Clr  1966)  )  That  decision  was  cited  ap- 
provingly bv  the  Supreme  Court  a  year  later 
\Stovall  V  Denno,  388  U.S.  293,  302  (1967)  |, 
and  the  Court  has  subsequently  set  aside 
a  conviction  on  this  ground.  [Foster  v.  Cali- 
fornia. 394  U.S.  440  (1969)   [ 

Judge  Haynsworth  has  taken  a  generous 
view  of  the  right  to  ball.  Years  ago  he  Joined 
In  an  opinion  holding  that  'normally  ball 
should  be  allowed  pending  appeal,  and  It  Is 
only  In  an  unusual  case  that  denial  Is  Jus- 
tified." [Rhodes  v.  United  States.  275  F  2d 
78.  82  (4th  Clr.  1960 ).[  More  recently  he 
wrote  an  opinion  holding,  over  vigorous  dis- 
sent, that  a  federal  court  had  properly  re- 
leased Rap  Brown  on  his  own  recognl2ance 
from  state  custody  on  an  extradition  warrant. 
[Brown  V.  Fogel,  387  P  2d  692  (4th  Cir. 
1967)   I 

Judge  Haynsworth  has  detected  violations 
of  due  process  both  where  counsel  was  not 
provided  an  Indigent  for  more  than  three 
months  after  his  arrest  [Timmons  v.  Peyton, 
360  F2d  327  (4th  dr.  1966)1.  and  where 
defendant  was  brought  to  trial  three  and  a 
half  hours  after  indictment  and  there  was 
insufficient  time  for  appointed  counsel  to  In- 
vestigate the  case.  [Martin  V  Commonwealth. 
365  P2d  549  (4th  Clr.  1966)  [  He  also  voted 
to  grant  habeas  corpus  on  the  ground  that 
the  prosecuting  attorney  In  a  state  case  had 
had  a  conflict  of  interest  since  at  the  same 
time  he  was  prosecuting  the  defendant  he 
represented  the  defendant's  wife  In  a  divorce 
proceeding.  [Ganger  v.  Peyton.  379  P.2d  709 
(4th  Clr.  1967)   [ 

One  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  opinions  re- 
verses a  criminal  conviction  because  the 
Judge  had  given  an  unbalanced  version  of 
the  "Allen  charge" — or  "dynamite  charge" 
as  It  is  known  in  my  part  of  the  country. 
[United  States  v.  Smith.  353  P  2d  166  (4th 
Clr.  1965).  See  also  United  States  v.  Rogers, 
289  P2d  433  (4th  Clr.  1961 ).[  The  case  is 
particularly  Interesting  because  there  had 
been  no  objection  to  the  charge  In  the  dis- 
trict court,  as  Is  normally  required  for  the 
appellate  court  to  consider  the  point,  but 
the  danger  that  even  the  pure  "Allen  charge" 
will  coerce  a  divided  Jury  into  convicting  a 
person  is  so  great  [2  Wright.  Federal  Practice 
and  Procedure:  Criminal  §902  (1969)]  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  concluded  that  a  one- 
sided version  of  that  charge  was  "plain  error" 
that  the  appellate  court  might  notice  on  Its 
own  motion. 

Senator  Tydlngs  has  called  attention 
earlier  In  these  hearings  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's splendid  opinion  In  United  States  v. 
Chandler  (393  P.  2d  920  (4th  Clr.  (1968)  )  ].  In 
w^hlch  he  rejected  an  antiquated  test  of 
mental  responsibility  and  adopted  for  his 
circuit  a  new  test  more  consonant  with 
modern    psychiatric   knowledge. 

There  Is  an  interesting  passage  In  one  of 
Judge  Haynsworth's  earliest  opinions  In 
which  he  wrote:  "However  compelling  our 
conviction  that  Call  has  been  guilty  of 
wrongdoing,  we  may  not  aflBrm  his  convic- 
tion as  a  co-consplrator  unless  the  evidence 
Is  reasonably  susceptible  of  the  Inference  that 
he  knew  of  the  conspiracy."  [Call  v.  United 
States.  265  P.  2d  167.  172  (4th  Clr.  1959).]  The 
principle  that  a  defendant  may  not  be  con- 
victed because  he  Is  a  bad  man,  but  only  if 
he  committed  the  crime  for  which  he  Is  In- 
dicted, is  one  of  great  importance. 

Judge  Haynsworth  has  done  much  to  re- 
move shackles  on  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
and  to  make  it  freely  available  to  those  who 
claim  that  they  have  been  denied  their  con- 
stitutional rights.  At  page  6  of  my  original 
statement  I  have  discussed  his  best  known 
case  in  this  area.  Roue  v.  Peyton  [383  P.2d 


709  (4th  Clr.  1967),  aflBrmed  391  U.S.  54 
(1968)1,  In  which  he  correctly  anticipated 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  no  longer  fol- 
low Its  earlier  precedent  holding  that  a 
prisoner  in  custody  under  one  sentence  could 
not  challenge  another  sentence  he  was  to 
serve  In  the  future.  In  his  opinion  In  that 
case  he  combines  great  scholarship  with  the 
practical  approach  that  Is  a  major  theme  in 
all  of  his  opinions.  A  formallstlc  approach  to 
statutory  requirement  that  a  prisoner  be  "In 
custody"  would  harm  both  the  prisoner  and 
the  state.  "It  Is  to  the  great  Interest  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  to  the  prisoner  to  have 
these  matters  determined  as  soon  as  possible 
when  tlpere  Is  the  greatest  likelihood  the 
truth  of  the  matter  may  be  established. 
Justice  delayed  for  want  of  a  procedural, 
remedial  device  over  a  period  of  many  years 
Is,  Indeed,  Justice  denied  to  the  prisoner 
and.  In  an  even  larger  degree,  to  Virginia." 
1 383   F.2d   at   715.1 

But  Rowe  stands  far  from  alone.  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  written  that  the  statutory 
requirement  that  state  remedies  be  exhausted 
does  not  bar  relief  when  the  state  court 
has  decided  the  Identical  substantive  point 
In  a  case  involving  another  prisoner  and 
pursuit  of  the  state  remedies,  therefore,  would 
be  futile.  [Evans  v.  Cunningham.  335  P.2d  491 
(4th  Cir.  1964).!  He  had  held  that  petitions 
by  prisoners  are  not  to  be  read  with  a  hostile 
eye  and  that  "claims  of  legal  substance 
should  not  be  forfeited  because  of  a  failure 
to  state  them  with  technical  precision." 
[Coleman  v.  Peyton.  340  P.2d  603,  604  (4th 
Clr.  1965). I  The  district  court,  on  habeas 
corpus,  is  not  bound  by  a  wholly  concluslon- 
ary finding  by  the  state  court  [Outing  v. 
North  Carolina,  344  P.2d  105  (4th  Clr.  1965)  [ 
nor  may  It  accept  the  historical  facts  as 
found  by  the  state  court  If  the  state  court 
had  no  adequate  basis  for  Its  findings.  \Mc- 
Closkey  V.  Barlow,  349  F.2d  119  (4th  Clr. 
1965).]  In  many  ways  the  most  Interesting 
of  the  Haynsworth  opinions  on  habeas  cor- 
pus, other  than  the  Rowe  case,  is  White  v. 
Pepersack  [352  F.2d  470  (4th  Clr.  1965).)  A 
state  court  defendant,  charged  with  first  de- 
gree murder,  had  taken  the  stand  and  ad- 
mitted the  killing  but  testified  to  facts  that 
would,  if  believed,  show  that  it  was  not  pre- 
meditated and  that  he  could  be  convicted 
only  of  some  lesser  offense.  The  district  court 
held  that  defendant's  admission  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  plea  of  guilty  and  barred  him 
from  seeking  habeas  corpus  on  the  grounds 
of  an  illegal  search,  and  involuntary  con- 
fession, and  use  of  perjured  testimony.  The 
Fourth  Circuit  held  to  the  contrary.  In  his 
opinion  for  the  court.  Judge  Haynsworth 
wrote  that  defendant's  testimony  was  surely 
not  a  plea  of  guilty  to  first  degree  murder 
and  pointed  out  that  If  the  state  court  had 
fotind  the  defendant  guilty  of  second  degree 
murder  and  Imposed  an  appropriate  sen- 
tence defendant  himself  might  well  have  ac- 
cepted his  punishment  as  proper.  Judge 
Haynsworth  then  said: 

Extended  Judicial  Inquiry,  with  all  of  its 
expense  and  delay,  is  the  natural  product  of 
overconstruction  of  a  defendant's  admissions 
and  the  imposition  of  an  inappropriate  sen- 
tence. The  flood  of  postconviction  cases  In 
state  and  federal  courts  will  be  stemmed  only 
if  Justice  Is  made  to  shine  more  brightly  in 
the  trial  courts. 

|/d.  at  473  [  The  decision  Is  reminiscent  of 
an  earlier  one  In  which  he  had  criticized 
slovenly  practices  In  drawing  Indictments  on 
the  part  of  some  United  States  attorneys 
and  pointed  out  that  the  consequence  of 
such  practice  Is  "the  needless  expenditure 
of  much  time  and  effort  by  [the  United 
States  Attorney),  by  defendants  and  their 
counsel  and  by  the  courts.  Here,  as  In  most 
situations,  much  waste  could  be  avoided  by 
an  initial  exercise  of  resisonable  care." 
[United  States  v.  Roberts.  296  P.2d  198.  202 
(4th  Clr.  1961).] 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  Judge  Hayns- 


worth has  clearly  shown  his  unwillingness  to 
tolerate  procedures  in  criminal  cases  that 
taint  the  factfinding  process  or  that  cast 
doubt  on  the  fairness  of  the  proceeding  or 
that  unreasonably  clog«  claims  of  constitu- 
tional  right,   in   one   ca^e   he   wrote: 

Current  astuteness  In  the  protection  of  in- 
dividual rights  is  not  at  odds  with  the  in- 
terests of  a  society  which  places  high  \-alues 
upon  liberty  and  Justice  and  freedom  and 
fairness.  It  is  the  cornerstone  of  such  a 
society. 

[Smallwood  v.  Warden.  Maryland  Peniten- 
tiary. 367  P  2d  945.  952  (4th  Clr.  1966*  (dis- 
senting opinion)  1  Judge  Haynsworth's  whole 
record  on  the  bench  of  the  court  of  appeals 
demonstrates  that  that  remark  is  not  empty 
rhetoric  but  a  statement  of  deeply  felt 
conviction. 

Some  of  the  rules  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  lald=^own  in  criminal  cases  are  not  con- 
cerned with  assuring  a  correct  result  or  with 
preserving  fairness  in  the  proceeding  but  are 
Intended  to  deter  practices  by  those  respon- 
sible for  law  enforcement  that  have  been 
found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  values  of 
our  free  society  Judge  Ha>-nsworth  has  not 
been  unmindful  of  this  function  of  the 
courts.  He  had  been  on  the  bench  barely  a 
year  when  he  Joined  in  an  opinion  In  which 
the  court  gave  a  broad  reading  to  the  then- 
recent  decision  In  Mallory  v  United  States 
|354  US  449  (1957)  ].  and  said: 

The  teaching  of  the  Mallory  case  Is  that 
insistence  on  strict  compliance  with  Rule 
5(a)  is  necessary  to  discourage  pwlice  from 
the  use  of  third  degree  methods,  and  that 
only  In  that  way  will  the  oppwrtunlty  and 
the  temptation  be  denied  them.  Unnecessar- 
ily prolonged  detention  before  bringing  the 
accused  to  a  Commissioner  or  other  Judicial 
officer,  to  give  p>ollce  opportunity  to  extract 
a  confession,  is  odious  to  our  federal  criminal 
Jurisprudence  •  •  '.  [Armpriester  v  United 
States.  256  P    2d  294.  296   (4th  Clr    1958).  j 

He  wrote  for  his  court  in  holding  that  the 
Miranda  rules  apply  to  custodial  question- 
ing even  though  the  defendant  was  not  for- 
mally under  arrest  A  dissenter  argued  that 
the  majority  was  giving  an  overdrawn  read- 
ing to  Miranda  and  that  the  decision  wm 
"indeed  a  blow  to  law  enforcement."  but 
Judge  Haynsworth  said:  "If  the  arresting 
officer's  failure  to  make  a  formal  declaration 
of  arrest  were  held  conclusive  to  the  con- 
trary, the  rights  afforded  by  Miranda  would 
be  fragile  things  Indeed."  [United  States  v. 
Pierce,  297  P.  2d  128.  130  (4th  Cir.  1968)  ] 

One  other  case  about  which  Senator  Tyd- 
lngs has  already  commented  shows  Judge 
Haynsworth's  sensitivity  to  the  role  of  the 
cotirtfi  In  deterring  Improper  law  enforcement 
practices.  The  CEise  Is  Lankford  v.  Gelston 
|364  F.  2d  197  (4th  Clr.  1966)].  The  court 
en  banc  held  unanimously.  In  a  fine  opinion 
by  Judge  Sobeloff.  that  an  Injunction  should 
Issue  to  prevent  the  Baltimore  jKJlice  from 
making  blanket  searches  on  uncorroborated 
anonymous  tlp>s.  Most  of  the  homes  searched 
were  occupied  by  Negroes.  The  court  took 
note  of  the  deteriorating  relations  between 
the  Negro  community  and  the  police  In  Bal- 
timore and  said  that  "It  Is  of  the  highest 
Importance  to  community  morale  that  the 
courts  shall  give  firm  and  effective  reassur- 
ance, especially  to  those  who  feel  that  they 
have  been  harassed  by  reason  of  their  color  or 
their  poverty."  The  court  took  note  of  the 
serious  problems  of  law  enforcement,  but  it 
said; 

Law  observance  by  the  police  cannot  be 
divorced  from  law  enforcement.  When  of- 
ficial conduct  feeds  a  sense  of  Injustice, 
raises  barriers  between  the  department  and 
segments  of  the  community,  and  breeds  dis- 
respect for  the  law,  the  difficulties  of  law 
enforcement  are  multiplied.    [Id.  at  204.] 

I  spoke  at  the  outset  of  the  very  practical 
approach  Judge  Haynsworth  takes  to  prob- 
lems of  criminal  procedure.  Law  enforce- 
ment Is  a  deadly  serious  matter  and  of  great 
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Importance  to  all  parts  of  society.  It  la  not 
a  game  In  which  the  police  are  to  be  called 
"out"  fer  failure  to  touch  every  baae. 

The  Hayden  case,  discussed  at  page  6  of 
my  original  staten-ent.  illustrates  this.  There 
Judge    Haynsworth    Indicated    his    disagree- 
ment with  the  majority  of  the  court  In  Its 
adherence  to  the  old  rule  that  "mere  evi- 
dence" may  not  be  the  object  of  a  lawful 
search,   and  the  Supreme  Court,  In   revers- 
ing the  decision,  agreed  with  him.  [Hayden 
V.  Warden,  Maryland  Penitentiary.  363  P.  3d 
847.  867-658  (4th  Clr.  1966)    (separate  opin- 
ion),   reversed    3a7    U.S.    294     (1967).!     The 
"mere  evidence"  rule  was  an  outdated  relic 
of  a  former  era.  It  stemmed  from  property 
law    conceptions    about  search    and   seizure 
while  today  the  Fourth  Amendment  is  rec- 
ognized as  protecting  an  interest  in  privacy 
rather  than  Interests  In  property.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  the  rule  was  a  needless  hobble 
on  the  police  while  at  the  same  time  It  gave 
no  substantial  protection  to  the  right  of  the 
people    to    be    secure    from    unreasonable 
searches.  Police  eould,  and  did.  selee  much 
evidence  on  the  ground  that  It  was  a  fruit 
of  the  crime,  or  contraband,  or  an  Instru- 
mentality of  crime,   and   thus  properly   the 
subject  9t.a  search.  Only  occasionally  did  a 
crlQilnal  .defendant    receive    an    unexpected 
windfall' when  a  court  was  unable  to  bring 
particular  evlder>ce  Into  one  of  these  cate- 
gories and  was  forced  to  exclude  It.    |See  3 
Wright.    Federal    Practice    and    Procedure: 
Criminal  5  664  ( 1969 ) .  1  The  rule  had  no  rea- 
son  for  existence   today  and  Judge  Hayns- 
worth was  right,  as  the  Supreme  Court  held, 
in    believing    that    the    time    had    come    to 
discard  It. 

The  practicality  of  his  approach  Is  evident 
also  in  a  dissent  he  wrote  in  a  case  In  which 
the  majority  held  that  a  confession  was  In- 
voluntary. [Smallwood  v.  Warden.  Maryland 
Penitentiary.  367  P  2d  945  (4th  Clr.  1966)  | 
Judge  Haynsworth  thought  that  the  circum- 
stances In  the  case  were  far  milder  than  in 
any  case  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  had 
found  a  confession  involuntary,  but  his  prin- 
cipal argument  was  that  it  was  pointless  to 
test  a  1953  confession  by  1966  standards  The 
practices  the  police  followed  were  practices 
that  the  Supreme  Court  In  1963.  and  for  some 
years  thereafter,  approved.  The  police  at  that 
time  could  not  have  anticipated  the  change 
In  standards  tliat  was  later  to  evolve.  Nor 
would  setting  the  prisoner  free  In  1966  assist 
the  police  today  In  vmderstandlng  their  duty. 
The  later  Supreme  Court  decisions,  and 
Miranda  in  particular,  inform  the  police  more 
authoritatively  than  would  a  decision  of  the 
Fourth  Circuit.  All  of  these  considerations 
led  Judge  Haynsworth  to  say : 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  states  or  to  the  public 
to  vacate  Judgments  ats  old  as  this  one  on  the 
basis  of  evolving  constitutional  standards 
which  could  not  have  been  reasonably  an- 
ticipated by  the  police  at  the  time  they  acted. 
[Id.  at  952  I  His  view  did  not  prevail  in  that 
ceise.  but  even  those  of  us  who  welcome  most 
enthusiastically  the  developments  of  the  last 
decade  in  the  law  of  confessions  must  con- 
cede that  there  Is  much  more  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  position. 

In  appraising  his  decisions  In  confession 
cases,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the 
point  that  I  developed  at  pages  7-9  of  my 
original  statement  about  Judge  Haynsworth 's 
reluctance  to  substitute  his  view  of  the  facts 
for  those  of  a  Jury  or  a  district  Judge.  This 
is  a  consistent  thread  in  his  confession  opin- 
ions. It  appears  perhaps  most  clearly  in  a  de- 
clsien  he  wrote  in  1967  upholding  a  determi- 
nation that  a  confession  was  voluntary. 
[Outing  v.  North  Carolina.  383  P  2d  892  (4th 
Clr.  1967 ).l  The  case  was  obviously  a  close 
one.  Judge  Kaufman  wrote  a  26  page  dissent, 
but  the  Supreme  Court,  unanimously  so  far 
as  it  appears,  refused  to  review  the  case. 
(390  U.S.  997  (1968)  .|  Judge  Haynsworth  said 
that  If  the  district  Judge  had  drawn  an  ulti- 
mate Inference  that  ibm  confession  was  co- 


erced the  court  might  well  have  sustained 
him.  But  the  district  Judge  found  that  the 
confession  was  not  coerced  and  this  finding 
was  neither  clearly  erroneous  as  an  inference 
of  fact  not  Influenced  by  an  erroneous  view 
of  law.  Since  this  ultimate  Inference  was  a 
permissible  one.  the  majority  of  the  court 
felt  that  it  should  accept  I  think  that  here, 
as  m  other  areas  of  the  law.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth shares  an  attitude  expressed  by  Judge 
Chase,  of  the  Second  Circuit,  some  years  ago 
when  he  said :  'Though  trial  Judges  may  at 
times  be  mistaken  as  to  facts,  appellate 
Judges  are  not  always  omniscient."  [OriHs 
v  Higgins.  1«0  P  2d  537.  542  (2d  Clr.  1950) 
(dissenting  opinion).!  Since  this  has  been 
for  many  years  my  own  view  [see  Wright. 
The  Doubtful  Omniscience  of  Appellate 
Courts,  41  Minn.  L.  Rev.  751  (1957)  ].  I  can- 
not find  in  it  any  ground  for  criticism  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  or  for  believing  that  he 
is  tolerant  of  coercive  police  practices. 

In  copclusion.  I  would  like  to  turn  away 
from  criminal  law  and  address  myself  briefly 
to  the  vitally  Important  freedoms  of  expres- 
sion protected  by  the  First  Amendment.  I 
am  one  of  thoae  who  believe  that  these  have 
a  "preferred  position"  in  our  constitutional 
scheme  and  that  they  are  of  special  signifi- 
cance at  a  Ume  when  many  groups  in  our 
country  are  unhappy  with  the  established 
order  and  wish  to  air  their  grievances.  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  had  very  little  occasion  to 
address  himself  to  the  Issues  these  freedoms 
pose  and  the  decisions  are  too  few  to  form 
any  solid  Judgments. 

I  can  find  only  eight  cases  Involving  any 
significant  question  of  freedom  of  expression 
in  which  Judge  Haynsworth  has  participated. 
Pour  of  these  are  obscenity  caaee.  a  class  of 
litigation  that  is  perhaps  sul  generU.  and 
that  Is  not  only  Immensely  difficult  in  itself 
but  Is  even  more  difficult  for  a  lower  court 
Judge  to  try  to  understand  the  rides,  such 
as  they  are,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  laid 
down.  In  two  cases  he  wrote  for  a  unanimous 
court  holding  particular  magazines  obscene 
and  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
[United  States  v.  392  Copies  of  Magazine 
Entitled  "Exclusive,"  373  P.  2d  633  (4th  Clr. 
1967).  reversed  389  U.S.  50  (1967):  United 
States  V.  Potomac  News  Co.,  373  P.  2d  635 
(4th  Clr.  1967),  reversed  389  U.S.  47  (1967).] 
The  reversals  in  each  instance  were  per 
ctuiam  decisions  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
relied  on  Its  Delphic  opinion  In  Redrup  v. 
Neto  York  |386  U.S.  767  (1967)  ],  which  came 
down  after  Judge  Haynsworth's  decisions.  In 
a  third  case  he  was  part  of  a  5-2  majority  of 
the  Fourth  Circuit  holding  that  obscenity 
cannot  be  determined  on  a  per  se  basis  that 
any  collection  of  photographs  of  nudes  Is 
obscene  if,  in  some  of  the  pictures,  the  pubic 
area  is  exposed.  [United  States  v.  Central 
Magazine  Sales,  Ltd..  381  P.  2d  821  (4th  Clr. 
1967).]  Finally  he  Joined  In  a  2-1  decision 
that  if  material  has  been  fotmd  by  the  dis- 
trict court  not  to  be  obscene,  it  should  be 
admitted  through  customs  and  its  release 
should  not  be  held  up  pending  appeal. 
[United  States  v.  Reliable  Sales  Co.,  376  F. 
2d  803  (4th  Clr.  1967). I 

The  other  four  cases  are  of  more  general 
lmpx)rtance.  Judge  Haynsworth  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  three-Judge  district  court  that  held 
unconstitutional  on  grounds  of  vagueness  a 
North  Carolina  statute  limiting  the  kinds  of 
persons  who  may  speak  on  state  university 
campuses.  [Dickson  v.  Sitterson,  280  P.  Supp. 
486  IM.DN.C.  1968).]  Professor  Van  Alystne. 
who  Is  to  testify  in  support  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. appeared  in  the  case  as  amicus  curiae 
and  Is  the  leading  expert  In  the  country  on 
that  particular  field  of  the  law.  He  Is  better 
qualified  than  I  am  to  tell  you  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  decision.  Judge  Haynsworth 
was  a  member  of  a  panel  of  his  court  up- 
holding suspension  of  students  at  Bluefleld 
State  College  for  taking  pert  In  a  disruptive 
demonstration.  [Barker  v.  Hardway.  399  P. 
2d  638  (4th  Clr.  1969).]  The  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  review  the  decision.  Justice  Portas. 


who  had  been  spwkesman  for  the  Court  one 
week  before  In  the  Tinker  case  [Tinker  v. 
Des  Moines  Independent  Community  School 
District,  393  U.S.  503  (1969)  ).  In  which  It  was 
held  that  school  students  cannot  be  dis- 
ciplined for  wearing  black  arm  bands  to  ex- 
press their  disapproval  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
wrote  an  opinion  concurring  in  denial  of 
certiorari  In  the  Bluefield  State  case  He 
said  that  "the  petitioners  here  engaged  in  an 
aggressive  and  violent  demonstration,  and 
not  in  peaceful,  nondlsruptue  expression, 
such  as  was  Involved  In  Tinker."  [Barker  v. 
Hardway.  394  US.  905  (1969)  (concurring 
opinion )   I 

In  United  Steelworkers  of  America  v.  Bag- 
well  1383  P.  2d  492   (4th  Clr    1967)  |.  Judge 
Haynsworth  wrote  the  opinion   holding  un- 
constitutional  a  city   ordinance  prohibiting 
distribution  of  circulars  about  union  mem- 
bership   without    a    prior    permit    from    the 
chief  of  police.  The  decision  on  the  mertta 
U    unexceptionable.    The    path    was    clearly 
marked  by  Supreme  Court  precedents.  What 
is  more  interesting  Is  the  enthuslasUc  ac- 
ceptance the  court  gave  to  the  principle  of 
Dombrowski  v.  Pfister  1380  US    479   (1965)1 
that  In   some  cases  In  which  First.  Amend- 
ment rights  are  involved  the  usual  rules  bar- 
ring a  federal  court  from  Interfering  with  a 
states  enforcement   of   Its   criminal   laws   no 
longer  apply  One  like  myself  who  has  doubts 
about   whether   the   protection   Dombrowski 
gives  to  cherished  Plret  Amendment  righu  is 
not  outweighed  by  ite  cost  in  Pederal-.state 
relations    must    note    with     interest    Judge 
Haynsworth's  willingness  to  apply.  If  not  in- 
deed to  extend.  Dombrowski. 
'  Indeed  Judge  Haynsworth  may  have  par- 
tially   anticipated    Dombrowski    in    a    well- 
known  case  arising  out  of  demonstrations  by 
Negroes  in  Danville.  Va.  The  case  Ls  a  compli- 
cated one.  Involving  a  number  of  different 
issues,  and  several  different  appeals  disposed 
of  under  a  single  title    Many  demonstrators 
were  arrested  in  Danville  for  violation  of  a 
state  court  Injunction  and  local  ordinances. 
Some  of  these  persons  attempted  to  remove 
their  cases  to  federal  court.  Others  went  di- 
rectly to  federal  court  and  sought  to  enjoin 
the  pending  state  court  prosecutions  as  well 
as  future  arrests.  The  case,  which  produced 
one  per  curiam  opinion  and  two  opinions  by 
Judge  Haynsworth   for  the  majority   of    the 
Fourth  Circuit,  established  four  things.  First, 
the  court  held  that  the  Antl-Injunctlon  Act 
of  1793.  28  U.S.fc.  §  2283,  did  not  bar  It  from 
issuing   a   temporary   Injunction    restraining 
stale  court  prosecutions  In  order  to  preserve 
the  status  quo  while  It  determined  whether 
grant  of  a  permanent  Injunction  would  fall 
under    any    of    the    exceptions    to    the    Act. 
[Baines  v  City  of  Danville.  321  P.  2d  643  (4th 
Clr.  1963):  Baines  v.  City  of  Danville.  337  P. 
2d  579,  593-694  (4th  Clr.  1964)  .1 

This  was  a  creative  Interpretation  of  the 
Antl-Injunctlon  Act  and  is  surely  sound.  |See 
American  Law  Institute.  Study  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Jurisdiction  between  State  and  Fed- 
eral Courts  307  (Official  Draft  1969)  .1  Second, 
the  court  held  that  the  circumstances  did  not 
fjermlt  removal  of  a  criminal  prosecution 
from  state  to  federal  court  under  28  US  C. 
5  1443.  which  allows  removal  of  certain 
civil  rights  cases.  [Baines  v.  City  of  Danville. 
357  P  2d  756  (4th  Clr.  1966).)  This  holding 
was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Coiu't.  (Bain« 
V.  City  of  DaniHlle.  384  U.S.  590  (1966).] 
Third,  the  coxu^  held  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  42  use.  i  1983.  does  not  expressly  au- 
thorize a  stay  of  state  proceedings  and  that 
the  Anti-Injunction  Act  therefore  barred  an 
injunction  against  prosecutions  already 
pending  in  the  sUte  court.  (Baines  v.  City  of 
Danville,  337  P.  2d  579.  586-594  (4th  Clr. 
1964).)  The  Supreme  Court  denied  certiorari 
on  this  aspect  of  the  case  (Chose  v.  McCain. 
381  U.S.  939  (1965)1.  ^^^^  ^^^  question  re- 
mains an  open  one  In  the  Supreme  Court. 
(See  Cameron  v.  Johnson.  390  U.S.  611.  613  n. 
3  (1968).]  Finally,  and  most  importantly  for 
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present  purposes.  Judge  Haynsworth  held 
that  the  rule  of  comity  by  which  federal 
courts  do  not  ordinarily  Interfere  with  the 
states  In  the  enforcement  of  their  criminal 
laws  Is  not  absolute,  and  that  the  district 
Judge  should  enjoin  fvirther  arrests  under 
the  ordinances  and  the  injunction  "if  he 
finds  that  in  combination  they  have  been 
applied  so  sweeplngly  as  to  leave  no  reason- 
able room  for  reasonable  protest,  speech  and 
assemblies,  and  thus,  in  application,  are 
plainly  unconstitutional."  [Baines  v.  City  of 
Danville,  337  P.  2d  579,  594-596  (4th  Clr. 
1964)  1  Dombrowski  demonstrates  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  right  In  going  that  far  In 
allowing  the  federal  court  to  give  relief,  al- 
though under  Dombrowski  a  federal  Injunc- 
tion against  future  prosecutions  Is  also 
permitted  If  the  challenged  laws  are  uncon- 
stitutional on  their  face. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  these  opinions 
In  which  Judge  Haynsworth  speaks  to  the 
meaning  of  the  First  Amendment. 

■  Whatever  constitutional  basU  there  may 
be  for  the  substantive  demands  of  the  dem- 
onstrators, they  have,  unquestionably,  rights 
of  free  speech  and  assembly  guaranteed  by 
the  First  Amendment,  and  recognition  of 
those  First  Amendment  rights  is  required  of 
Danville  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Those  First  Amendment  rights  Incorporated 
Into  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  however, 
are  not  a  license  to  trample  upon  the  rights 
of  others.  They  must  be  exercised  responsibly 
and  without  depriving  others  of  their  rights, 
the  enJo>-ment  of  which  is  equally  as  pre- 
cious. It"  is  thus  plain,  for  instance,  that 
while  Negroes,  excluded  because  of  their  race 
from  a  privately  operated  theater,  have  a 
right  to  protest  their  exclusion  and  to  Inform 
the  public  and  public  officials  of  their  griev- 
ance, they  do  not  have  the  right,  by  massive 
occupancy  of  approaches  to  the  theater,  to 
exclude  everyone  else  from  It,  or  to  coerce 
acceptance  of  their  demands  through  vio- 
lence or  threats  of  violence. 

■  It  Is  well  established  that  public  officials. 
charged  vrtth  the  duty  of  maintaining  law 
and  order,  may  enforce  laws  and  Injunctions 
reasonably  necessary  for  that  purpose,  but 
Injunctions  and  statutes  which  exceed  the 
necessities  of  the  situation  cannot  be  law- 
fully enforced  if  they  Infringe  upon  consO- 
tutional  rights.  What  is  required  Is  mutual 
accommodation  of  the  rights  of  the  public 
and  those  rights  of  protestants  which  are 
guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment.  ( Id.  at 
586-587.)  Later  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
notably  Justice  Goldberg's  opinion  for  the 
court  In  Cox  v.  Loiitsiana  (379  U.S.  536. 
554-555  ( 1965)  ].  demonstrate  that  the  quoted 
passage  from  Judge  Haynsworth's  opinion 
represents  sound  First  Amendment  philos- 
ophy. 

The  record  of  the  nominee  on  freedom  oi 
expression  is  scantier  than  his  record  on 
criminal  procedure  but  from  his  decisions 
in  that  area  of  the  law  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  devotion  to  the  great  protections 
of  the  First  Amendment. 

I  end  as  I  began.  I  cannot  predict  the  votes 
of  Justice  Haynsworth.  The  cases  I  have  re- 
viewed in  this  statement  demonstrate.  I  be- 
lieve, that  in  the  areas  of  criminal  procedure 
and  freedom  of  expression  the  record  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  on  the  Fourth  Circuit  has  t>een 
a  constructive  and  forward-looking  one.  But 
I  support  his  nomination,  not  because  his 
views  on  these  subjects  or  others  are  similar 
to  mine,  but  because  hU  overaU  record  shows 
him  to  have  the  ability,  character,  tempera- 
ment, and  Judiciousness  that  are  needed  to 
be  an  outstanding  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 
Thank  you. 

Mr  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  in  the  debate.  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  also  to  include  in  the  Record 
the  statements  of  William  Van  Alstyne 
and  Coming  B.  Gibbs,  Jr.  I  ask  unanl- 
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mous  consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  in  Comment  on  Appointment  or 
JxnxsE  Clement  Haynsworth  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  the  United  States 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  a  Supreme  Court 
appointment  from  the  South,  by  a  President 
who  campaigned  with  some  degree  of  criti- 
cism of  the  Warren  Court,  should  attract  a 
measured  amount  of  liberal  skepticism.  The 
degree  of  reaction  to  Judge  Clement  Hayns- 
worth's nomination,  however,  may  be  quite 
unworthy  of  some  of  the  truly  fine  people 
who  have  too  quickly  given  It  currency.  In 
those  areas  of  statutory  interpretation  and 
constitutional  adjudication  where  the  Issue 
is  so  unsettled  that  Judicial  discretion  must 
necessarily  play  a  major  role,  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's record  cannot  be  seen  as  Illiberal. 

In  Hawkins  v.  North  Carolina  Dental  So- 
ciety, Judge  Haynsworth  authored  the  court 
of  appeals  opinion  which  desegregated  ■  the 
North  Carolina  Dental  Association,  rejecting 
Its  claim  that  it  was  not  subject  to  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  Amendment.  He 
joined  as  well  In  North  Carolina  Teachers 
Association  v.  Asheboro  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, reversing  a  lower  federal  court  which 
had  upheld  the  displacement  of  Negro  teach- 
ers who  had  lost  their  Jobs  to  whites  when 
schools  were  integrated.  He  also  shared  the 
court's  decision  in  Newman  v.  Piggy  Park 
Enterprises,  applj-lng  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
against  a  claim  that  insufficient  food  was 
sold  for  consumption  on  the  premises  to 
bring  the  business  within  the  statute. 

In  the  field  of  criminal  Justice,  he  authored 
an  extraordinarily  careful  opinion  in  Rowe 
V.  Peyton,  extending  the  right  of  prisoners 
to  have  their  convictions  reviewed  on  habeas 
corpus — a  new  development  later  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  Joined  in  Crawford 
v.  Bounds  to  protect  defendants  In  capital 
cases  from  being  sentenced  by  death-prone 
Juries  from  which  all  expressing  any  reserva- 
tion to  capital  punishment  had  been  ex- 
cluded— a  new  development  also  subse- 
quently affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
related  case.  In  Pearce  v.  North  Carolina,  he 
applied  a  constitutional  principle  newly  de- 
veloped at  the  federal  level  in  his  own  cir- 
cuit to  protect  defendants  from  harsher  sen- 
tences following  retrial — again  in  advance  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  affirmed  the  deci- 
sion several  months  later. 

In  respect  to  First  Amendment  rights,  he 
Joined  in  the  first  federal  decision  which 
struck  down  a  state  law  restricting  the  right 
of  university  students  to  hear  guest  speakers 
on  campus — a  principle  later  expanded  by  a 
half-dozen  other  federal  courts  and  indi- 
rectly approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  a 
related  case  Just  this  year. 

On  occasion  when  his  opinion  has  differed 
conservatively  from  that  of  more  liberal 
Jurists,  It  has  not  been  without  care  or  rea- 
son. Til  us,  his  concltislon  in  Baines  v.  City 
of  Danville  that  only  an  extraordinary  kind 
of  civil  rights  case  could  be  removed  from 
a  state  court  to  a  federal  court  was  accom- 
panied by  a  painstaking  analysis  with  which 
a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  subse- 
quently agreed  in  Peacock  v.  City  of  Qreen- 
vUle.  Similarly,  his  conclusion  in  Warden  v. 
Hayden  that  an  otherwise  constitutional 
search  is  not  unreasonable  because  its  object 
is  only  to  secure  evidence  of  a  crime  was  also 
subsequently  shared  by  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

I  do  not  submit  that  these  decisions  war- 
rant that  Judge  Haynsworth  will  be  a  "lib- 
eral'  Justice.  His  record  on  the  court  of  ap- 
peals does  notr— and  in  the  nature  of  things 
could  not — enable  us  to  predict  his  votes  in 
the  substantially  different  role  of  associate 
supreme  court  Jtistlce.  They  do  indicate, 
however,  that  he  is  an  able  and  conscientious 
man  who  will   approach  his  duties  on  the 


Supreme  Cotnt  with  a  spirit  of  open-mlnd- 
edness  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Judicial  process. 

William  Van  Alsttne. 

Gibson.  Oibbs  akd  Krawchbck.. 

Charleston.  S.C.  September  5, 1969. 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland. 
Chairman,  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Eastland:  So  that  the  Com- 
mittee may  know  something  of  the  person 
making  this  statement,  I  have  included  the 
following  Introductory  comments. 

Mv  name  is  Coming  B.  Gibbs.  Jr.  I  am  a 
former  law  clerk  to  Judge  Clement  P.  Hayns- 
worth, and  I  am  currently  practicing  law  In 
Charleston,  South  Carolina  as  a  member 
of  the  three  man  firm  of  Gibson.  Gibbs  A 
Krawcheck.  I  graduated  from  St  Marks 
School  in  1954.  from  Princeton  University 
in  1968  and  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
Law  School  in  1961.  From  September,  1961 
until  September.  1962.  I  was  law  clerk  to 
Judge  Haynsworth.  After  active  duty  in  the 
United  States  Army.  I  returned  to  Charles- 
ton and  practiced  law  with  my  father,  and, 
sometime  after  his  death,  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Charles  M.  Gibson  and  Leonard 
Krftwchcck . 

My  law  practice  has  been  general  In  char- 
acter. Together  with  a  falriy  active  civil 
and  criminal  trial  practice.  I  have  among  my 
clients  the  Intern  ional  Longshoremen  s 
Association  which  I  have  been  representing 
in  litigation  concerning  attempted  organiza- 
tion of  warehouse  workers  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina State  Ports  Authority.  With  one  of  my 
partners.  I  represented  two  Catholic  Priests 
charged  with  contempt  of  court  because 
of  picketing  during  the  recent  hospital  strike 
in  Charleston.  I,  with  several  other  lawyers, 
organized  an  O  E  O.  funded  Legal  Services 
for  the  Poor  corporation,  which  has  been 
operating  successfully  for  several  years,  and 
which  despite  initial  opposition  from  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Charleston  Bar.  has  now  been 
Kenerally  accepted  as  a  permanent  and  valu- 
able addition  to  the  local  legal  profession^  I 
currently  am  chairman  of  its  Board  of  Dl- 

"^^I  was  active  In  the  organization  of  the 
Charleston  Young  Democrats,  and  during  the 
1964  Presidential  campaign  I  was  co-chair- 
man of  the  Charleston  County  Johnson- 
Humphrev  effort.  I  have  been  active  in  the 
Democratic  party  and  in  bi-racial  matters, 
among  other  things  participating  with  a 
eroup  of  lawyers  in  preserving  Negro  par- 
ticipation in  the  Y.W.C.A  I  am  currently  the 
secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Charleston 
County  Bar  Association  and  a  member  of  its 
executive  committee. 

The  foregoing  is.  included  here  to  give  this 
Committee  an  understanding  of  a  little  of 
my  background,  and  to  show  something  or 
the  great  effect  a  close  relationship  v,ith 
Judge  Haynsworth  had  upon  a  young  man 
with  a  traditional  and  conservative  back- 
CTOund  in  Charleston.  South  Carolina. 

Judge  Haynsworth's  qualifications  as  a 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
are  to  me  clear  and  free  from  doubt.  His 
academic  background  and  history  show  him 
to  have  been  a  brilliant  and  conscientious 
student.  As  a  lawyer,  he  became  senior  part- 
ner in  the  largest  and  most  presttglous  firm 
in  our  state.  His  decisions  as  a  Court  of  Ap- 
neals  Judge  are  public  record  and  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  lawyers  far  more  eminent  than  me. 

My  thought  is  that  I  could  be  of  assistance 
to  the  United  States  Senate  In  enabling  them 
to  understand  a  little  of  the  personality  and 
character  of  Judge  Haynsworth,  without 
specifically  discussing  his  thoughts  and  con- 
vereatlons  as  they  related  to  specific  cases 
pending  before  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Perhaps  his  most  impressive  quality  to  one 
who  knows  him  Is  his  compassion.  His  re- 
gard for  the  individual,  in  cases  involving 
human  rights,  civil  or  criminal,  is  deep. 
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On  the  bench,  ia  a  Circuit  noted  for  close 
scrutiny,  sometlmea  acerbic,  of  counsel's 
argument,  he  has  universally  been  kind  and 
gentle.  This  winter  I  was  in  his  Court  and 
young  counsel  violated  almost  every  rule  of 
proper  appellate  argument,  including  not  ad- 
dressing hlnMelf  to  vhe  Court's  questions  and 
ignoring  the  time  limit.  After  a  time.  Judge 
Haynsworth  with  a  smile  sat  back  and  let 
the  young  man  flnUh  reading  his  set  .speech 

Combined  with  his  kindly  and  compas- 
sionate nature  Is  a  con.slderable  sense  of 
humor,  mostly  dry,  but  occasionally  quite  ro- 
bust. To  work  with  him,  he  was  thoughtful, 
kindly  and  considerate.  Good  work  and  good 
Ideas  were  praised  and  the  bad  were  gently 
corrected. 

For  one  who  has  worked  with  him  dally  for 
a  year  to  read,  as  I  have  In  the  press,  that  he 
Is  a  racist,  is  ludicrous  He  epitomizes  our 
common  law  heritage  that  each  man  is  equal 
before  the  law.  Without  going  Into  specifics. 
In  all  the  .school  cases  which  came  before  him 
when  I  was  his  clecrk.  he  conscientiously  en- 
<tiavored  to  apply  to  complex  records  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  as  he  understood  them. 

The  similar  charge  that  he  has  an  anti- 
union bias  is  also,  to  me.  equally  false.  Dur- 
ing the  period  I  worked  for  him  he  had  before 
him  many^ases  Involving  labor  organizations 
and  in  all-aur  vlgorou.s  give  and  take,  no 
such  thing  was  manifested. 

The  one  year  that  I  spent  as  his  clerk  was 
the  mo.st  important  educational  experience  of 
my  life.  I  learned  from  him  the  true  meaning 
of  Intellectual  and  legal  integrity.  He 
equipped  me  with,  I  hope,  the  ability  and 
certainly  the  self-confidence,  to  take  part  In 
South  Carolina  in  sometimes  unpopular  and 
controversial  causes.  Prom  him.  I  was 
equipped  to  attempt  to  cut  new  ground  In 
our  law  and  to  Join  with  a  few  older  lawyers 
In  similar  efforts.  1  believe  these  other  law- 
yers felt  I  had  been  equipped  by  Judge 
Haynsworth  to  work  with  them. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  think  for  my 
colleagues  at  the  bar  In  South  Carolina  whose 
practice  has  gravitated  as  has  mine,  there 
would  be  no  hesitancy  In  bringing  any  mat- 
ter before  Judge  Haynsworth.  His  decisions 
have  and  will  reflect  the  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  a  good  human  being  and  good 
lawyer,  applyln?  Justice  with  a  compassion- 
ate heart  and  an  even  hand 

I  recommend  him  to  you  as  a  man.  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  a  future  great  Justice  of  our 
Supreme  Court. 

With  best  wlsheB,  I  am. 
Your  very  truly, 

C    B    GiBBs    Jr 

DESIGN.M10N  or  PBRIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BtlSINESS  TOMORROW  — 
ORDER  FOR  DIVISION  AND  CONTROL  OF  RE- 
MAINING    TIME 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate convenes  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period, 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  as  in 
legislative  session,  and  that  all  time 
thereafter  until  1  o'clock,  the  time  set  for 
the  vote  on  the  nomination,  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  or  Senators  desig- 
nated by  them.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-con.sent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

Ordered.  That  on  Friday.  November  21. 
after  the  Senate  convenes  that  there  be  a 
period  of  30  minutes  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  as  in  legislative 
session,  and  that  the  time  thereafter  until 
1   o'clock  be  equally  divided  and   controlled 


by    the    majority    and    minority    leaders    or 
persons  designated  by  them. 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
issue  of  today.  November  20,  1969,  the 
Wyoming  State  Tribune,  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  printed  an  editorial  the  text  of 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1 . ) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
very  splendid  editorial.  One  can  gather 
that  it  subscribes  to  the  views  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  ought  to  be  confirmed.  How- 
ever, here  is  a  part  of  the  editorial  which 
I  think  is  very  significant : 

So  now  we  get  down  to  the  real  issue  In  the 
Haynsworth  case  which  really  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  his  Identity  with  liti- 
gants and  possible  conflicts  of  Interest  which 
have  been  raised  by  people  who  have  their 
own  and  not  inconsiderable  conflicts  of  in- 
terest themselves;  the  real  Issue  Is  that 
Haynsworth  is  not  a  Judicial  activist  of  the 
stripe  of  former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
or  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  or  the  other 
majority  members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  Haynsworth  Is  confirmed,  they  fear 
there  may  be  an  entirely  new  political  cast 
to  the  Supreme  Covirt,  a  potentially  conserva- 
tive one  that  will  not  seek  to  make  law  or 
t«  usurp  the  functions  of  Congress  as  the 
Warren  majority  has  consistently  done,  but 
which  may  render  decisions  in  accordance 
with  a  stricter  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  legal  precedent. 

It  is  altogether  a  conflict  between  liberal 
and  conservative  Judicial  philosophy  and  it 
may  as  well  be  branded  as  such. 

E.xHiBrr  I 

EuiToRiAL  Prom  the  Cheyenne.  Wto..  State 

Tribune.   November   20.    1969 

The  Senate  votes  at  1  P.M.  eastern  stand- 
ard time  tomorrow  on  confirmation  of  Judge 
Clement  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  as  President 
Nixon's  appointee  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  Is 
our  hope  that  Judge  Haynsworth  will  be  con- 
firmed, first  because  he  has  been  made  a 
target  of  forces  which  oppose  his  views  on 
the  basis  that  he  is  a  conservative,  whereas 
they  are  liberals,  and  secondly,  because  in- 
suflicient  reasons  have  been  raised  against 
the  appointment.  It  also  Is  our  hope  that 
both  of  Wyoming's  Senators  will  vote  for 
Judge  Haynsworth's  nomination.  Senator 
ClIITord  P  Hansen  already  has  indicated  he 
will  support,  and  vote  for.  the  nomination. 
Senator  Gale  McGee  has  not  yet  given  any 
definite  indication  how  he  will  answer  the 
roll  call. 

Although  Haynsworth  is  a  nominee  of  a 
Republican  President,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  Party  himself,  and  he  re- 
ceives substantial  support  from  m.iny  Dem- 
ocrats and  considerable  opposition  from 
many  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  including 
the  Assistant  Leader.  Senator  Robert  Grif- 
fin of  Michigan 

Thus  this  is  not  a  matter  of  p.irtlsan  poll- 
tics,  but  a  philosophy;  .ind  .since  Griffin  is 
a  co-author  of  the  Landrum-Griffln  labor 
law  of  .some  years  ago.  it  seemingly  does  not 
stand  as  a  matter  of  broad  labor  concern 
despite  the  annoiuiced  opposition  to  Hayns- 
worth by  a  substantial  segment  of  the  or- 
ganized labor  movement  in  this  country — 
not  the  rank  and  file,  but  the  leaders. 

The  Issue  of  racism  also  has  been  raised 
ag.Unst  Judge  Haynsworth  by  the  NAACP 
and  other  organizations,  but  during  Sen- 
ate debate  on  the  issue  on  November  14, 
Senator  Marlow  Cook  of  Kentucky  noted 
that  a  Greenville.  South  Carolina  lawyer  who 
has  specialized  in  representing  both  orga- 
nized labor  and  the  NAACP  told  the  Senate 


Judiciary  Committee  in  testimony  on  the 
nomination:  "Judge  Haynsworth,  in  my 
opinion,  has  one  of  the  best  legal  minds,  the 
most  incisive  legal  minds  that  I  have  run 
into' 

Despite  efforts  to  convey  the  impression 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  has  violated  the 
code  of  Judicial  ethics,  for  which  there  is  no 
definite  evidence  whatsoever,  the  plain  fact 
is  that  the  opposition  to  his  confirmation  is 
based  in  what  his  opponents  have  actually 
charged  against  him-  political  bias.  Here,  for 
example,  is  the  indictment  lodged  by  Sen- 
ator Jacob  Javlts,  a  Republican,  of  New 
York:  "It  Is  my  Intention  to  vote  against 
the  confirmation.  I  will  do  so  because  I  have 
found,  on  reviewing  the  written  opinions  of 
Judge  Haynsworth,  particularly  in  racial 
segregation  cases,  that,  without  any  deroga- 
tion of  him  personally,  his  views  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Constitution  to  this  most 
critical  Constitutional  question  of  our  time 
are  so  consistently  out  of  date,  so  consist- 
ently insensitive  to  the  centurtes-old  injus- 
tice which  we  as  a  nation  have  caused  our 
black  citizens  to  bear,  that  I  could  not  sup- 
port the  introduction  of  Judge  Haynsworth's 
Judicial  philosophy  into  the  nation's  highest 
court." 

That,  summed  up,  is  the  real  reason  why 
the  bitter  fight  Is  being  made  against  Hayns- 
worth: His  Judicial  philosophy  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  activist  concept  that  has  been 
enunciated  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  during  the  past  one  and  one- 
half  decades  under  the  stewardship  of  an- 
other Republican  like-minded  to  that  of 
Senator  Javlts  of  New  York,  namely  now- 
retired  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

So  now  we  get  down  to  the  real  issue  in 
the  Haynsworth  c.%se  which  really  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  his  identity  with 
litigants  and  possible  conflicts  of  interest 
which  have  been  raised  by  people  who  have 
their  own  and  not  inconsiderable  conflicts  of 
Interest  themselves;  the  real  issue  is  that 
Haynsworth  Is  not  a  judicial  ^tivlst  of  the 
stripe  of  former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
or  Justice  William  O  Douglas  or  the  other 
majority  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 

If  Haynsworth  is  confirmed,  they  fear, 
there  may  be  an  entirely  new  fxjlitlcal  cast 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  a  potentially  con- 
servative one  that  will  not  seek  to  make  law 
or  to  usurp  the  functions  of  Congress  as  the 
Warren  majority  has  consistently  done,  but 
which  may  render  decisions  in  accordance 
with  a  stricter  Interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  legal  precedent. 

It  is  altogether  a  conflict  between  liberal 
and  conservative  judicial  philosophy  and  it 
may  as  well  be  branded  as  such 

As  for  Senator  McGee.  he  has  assiduously 
sought  to  project  a  conservative  political 
image  in  recent  months;  in  keeping  with  this 
image,  if  it  Is  a  real  one,  we  do  not  think  It 
would  be  inconsistent  for  him  to  join  Cllfl 
Hansen  in  voting  for  Haynsworth's  nomina- 
tion. 

ORDER     OF     BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quroum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  deci- 
sion I  have  made  to  vote  against  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth to  he  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  a  difficult  one. 

I  recognize  the  constitutional  author- 
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ity  and  the  responsibility  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  select  and  nominate  an  ap- 
pointee of  his  choice.  I  have  wanted  very 
much  to  support  President  Nixon.  I  have 
not  wanted  to  be  unfair  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. I  have  thought  .some  of  the  ac- 
cusations and  attacks  were  unfair.  They 
have  caused  me  to  search  the  record  and 
to  examine  closely  the  validity  of  my 
own  reasoning. 

Many  other  considerations  have  run 
through  my  mind ;  that  the  Senate  seeks 
to  apply  to  Uie  Court,  standards  that  it 
does  not  apply  to  itself;  that  I  might  be 
arbitrary  in  placing  my  judgment  above 
that  of  able  and  conscientious  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

I  have  received  many  communications 
from  Kentucky  and  other  States.  I  have 
been  glad  to  have  their  expressions  of 
interest  and  opinion,  for  they  are  an 
important  part  of  the  governmental 
process. 

Many  who  are  friends  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  spoke  in  the  warmest  terms 
of  his  ability  and  integrity.  Other  letters 
were  directed  to  his  views — philosophi- 
cal, economic,  and  social. 

I  have  not  made  my  decision  on  this 
factor,  for  I  have  found  no  bias  or  ex- 
tremism expressed  in  his  judicial  record. 
I    would   like   to   .see    the   court    more 
balanced. 

I  have  come  to  my  decision  upon  other 
factors.  My  decision  is  based  on  the  cases 
reviewed  in  great  detail  in  the  hearings 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
in  the  debate — upon  the  issue  as  to 
whether  Judge  Haynsworth  should  have 
disqualified  himself  under  the  statute 
and  the  applicable  canons  of  judicial 
ethics. 

At  this  point,  I  include  them  in  the 
Record: 

28  use,  455  provides  as  follows: 
Any  Justice  or  judge  of  the  United  States 
shalldisqualify  himself  in  any  case  In  which 
he  has  a  substantial  Interest,  has  been  of 
counsel,  is  or  has  been  a  material  witness, 
or  is  so  related  to  or  connected  with  any 
party  or  his  attorney  as  to  render  It  im- 
proper. In  his  opinion,  for  him  to  sit  on  the 
trial,  appeal,  or  other  proceeding  therein. 

Canon  4 — Avoidance  of  Impropriety. — A 
judge's  official  conduct  should  be  free  from 
improprietv  nnd  the  appearance  of  impro- 
priety; he  should  avoid  Infractions  of  law; 
and  his  personal  behavior,  not  only  upon  the 
bench  and  in  the  performance  of  judicial 
duties,  but  also  In  his  everyday  life,  should 
be  beyond  reproach. 

Canon  26 — Personal  Investments  and  Rela- 
tions.— A  Judge  should  abstain  from  making 
personal  Investments  in  enterprises  which  are 
apt  to  be  involved  in  litigation  in  the  court: 
and  after  his  succession  to  the  Bench,  he 
should  not  retain  such  investments  previous- 
ly made  longer  than  a  period  sufficient  to  en- 
able him  to  dispose  of  them  without  serious 
loss.  It  is  desir.ible  that  he  should,  so  far  as 
reasonably  possible,  refrain  from  all  relations 
which  would  normally  tend  to  arouse  the  sus- 
picion that  f  uch  relationship  warp  or  bias 
his  judgment,  or  prevent  his  impartial  atti- 
tude of  mind  in  the  administration  of  judi- 
cial duties 

He  should  not  utilize  information  coming 
to  him  in  a  judicial  capacity  lor  purposes  of 
speculation;  and  it  detracts  from  the  public 
confidence  in  his  integrity  and  the  soundness 
of  his  Judicial  judgment  for  him  at  any  time 
to  become  a  speculative  Investor  upon  the 
iiaz.ird  of  a  margin. 

V.  Canon  29 — Self-interest.— A  Judge 
should  abstain  from  performing  or  taking 


part  In  any  Judicial  act  in  which  his  personal 
interests  are  Involved  If  he  has  personal 
litigation  on  the  court  of  which  he  is  Judge, 
he  need  not  resign  his  judgeship  on  that 
account,  but  he  should,  of  course,  refrain 
from  any  judicial  act  in  such  a  controversy. 

I  hold  that  under  the  Federal  statute, 
the  language  of  the  canons,  and  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  upon  which  the 
statute  and  the  canons  are  based,  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  required  to  disqualify 
himself  in  the  cases  which  I  will  discuss 
briefly. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  do  not  im- 
pugn the  honesty  of  Judge  Haynsworth. 
for  no  evidence  can  be  found  of  dishon- 
esty or  of  any  motive  on  his  part  toward 
enrichment. 

I  do  not  rely  on  a  judgment  of  insensi- 
tivity.  The  basic  principle  and  purpose  of 
the  law  and  canons,  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  Record,  coupled  with  the 
circiunstances  of  his  financial  interest, 
required,  in  my  judgment,  his  disqualifi- 
cation: and  his  judgment,  experience, 
and  knowledge  of  the  law,  as  a  capable 
judge,  should  have  directed  him  to  do  so. 

I  refer  first  to  the  Brunswick  ca.se.  It 
has  been  discussed  in  a  great  deal.  I  will 
not  again  relate  to  the  Senate  all  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

Judge  Haynsworth  purchased  1.000 
shares  of  .stock,  valued  at  approximately 
$16,000.  after  the  three-judge  panel,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  had  agreed 
unanimously  upon  an  opinion.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  members  found  no  dlflB- 
culty  in  arriving  at  their  opinion,  because 
the  facts  and  the  law.  in  their  judgment, 
were  clear. 

However,  after  this  opinion  had  been 
reached  by  the  three-judge  panel,  and 
before  it  was  made  public  to  the  litigants, 
and  before  the  possibility  of  petitions  for 
rehearings  and  actual  rehearings  had 
been  exhausted.  Judge  Haynsworth  pur- 
chased the  stock  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. In  fact,  a  petition  for  a  rehear- 
ing was  filed  after  Judge  Haynsworth 
had  purchased  the  stock,  and  he  denied 
the  petition.  I  do  not  challenge  the  sub- 
stance of  his  denial. 

The  applicable  Federal  statute  in  this 
case  is  this: 

Any  Justice  or  judge  of  the  United  States 
shalldisqualify  himself  in  any  case  in  which 
he  has  a  substantial  Interest,  has  been  of 
counsel.  Is  or  has  been  a  material  witness, 
or  is  so  related  to  or  connected  with  any 
party  or  his  attorney  as  to  render  it  Improper. 
In  his  opinion,  for  him  to  £lt  on  the  trial, 
appeal,  or  other  proceeding  therein 

Judge  Haynsworth  testified  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings  that  his  interest 
in  Brunswick  was  substantial,  and  that 
if  he  had  owned  the  stock  prior  to  as- 
suming jurisdiction  of  the  case,  he  would 
have  disquahfied  himself. 

Judge  Winter,  one  of  the  judges  on 
the  panel,  when  questioned  on  this  sub- 
ject before  the  Committee  on  Judiciar>', 
testified  as  follows  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion directed  to  him  by  Senator  Hart:  I 
refer  to  page  241  of  the  hearings: 

Senator  Hart.  Now.  would  you  regard  it  .-.s 
proper  on  vour  part  to  have  purchased  the 
Brunswick  Corp.  stock  before  the  release  of 
the  opinion? 

Judge  Winter.  Before  the  release  of  the 
opinion?  I  think,  sir.  if  I  had  been  in  that 
situation.  I  would  have  avoided  buying  the 
stock  until  after  the  opinion  had  been  filed 


and  the  matter  had  been  disposed  of  I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  I  would  ha-.e  been 
legally  disqualified,  since  a  decision  had  been 
reached  In  the  case  in  my  mlr.d  since  the 
nature  of  the  decision  was  not  one  which 
could  have  affected  the  value  of  the  stcx;k  one 
way  or  the  other. 

I  do  not  think  I  would  have  been  legally 
disqualified  from  doing  It  But  I  think  that 
had  I  been  fully  conscious  of  this  c.ise.  1  cer- 
tainly would  have  avoided  buying  Uie  stock. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  a  member  of 
the  panel  upon  which  Judge  Haynsworth 
sat,  and  it  speaks  for  itself. 

Judge  Haynsworth  testified  that  his 
stock  interest  in  Brunswick  was  substan- 
tial. He  stated  that  at  the  time  he  pur- 
chased the  stock  he  did  not  recall  or 
think  of  his  particiimtion  in  the  Bruns- 
wick case,  but  at  the  time  the  formaJ 
opinion  was  forwarded  to  him  for  his 
concurrence,  he  recalled  his  purchase.  In 
that  connection,  he  said,  as  quoted  on 
page  271  of  the  hearings: 

The  next  time,  of  course,  that  the  case 
entered  my  mind  was  when  I  received  the 
proposed  opinion  from  Judge  Winter.  At  that 
stage.  I  realized  it  had  not  been  completely 
disposed  of.  and  at  that  lime  I  thought  what 
I  should  do.  I  had  now  become  a  stockholder. 

My  conclusion  was  that  I  should  endorse 
it  since  Judge  Wint«r  had  written  an  opinion 
precisely  as  we  had  agreed,  since  Judge  Jones 
concurred,  since  no  one  had  any  doubt  about 
it.  and  nothing  else  occurred  to  return  the 
case  to  the  discussion  stage  Now.  it  does 
occur  sometimes,  as  was  brought  out  from 
Judge  "Winter,  that  when  an  opinion  is  as- 
signed to  a  Judge  for  a  number  of  reason<:  he 
may  change  his  view 

■fhls  may  be  the  result  f  something  he 
found  in  the  record  of  wh  h  we  were  not 
aware.  It  may  be  the  result  of  some  research 
he  did  In  his  hbrary  to  bring  out  some  point 
that  we  were  not  aware  of.  were  not  fully 
appreciative  of.  and  the  case  then  reverts  to 
the  conference  stage  It  goes  back  for  a  brand 
new,  fresh  viewpoint.  That  happens  now  and 
then,  not  with  great  frequency  but  it  does 
occur. 

Nothing  of  the  sort  occurred  in  this  in- 
stance. If  it  had  occurred.  I  would  hare  got- 
ten myself  out.  Indeed  I  would  not  only  have 
gotten  myself  out,  I  would  have  gotten  Judge 
Winter  out  and  Judge  Jones,  because  if  1  was 
not  qualified  to  sit  in  this  case.  I  had  con- 
ferred with  them  and  if  it  was  ^^Tong  for  me 
to  be  In.  it  was  wrong  for  them  to  be  In  it.  so 
I  would  have  gotten  all  three  out  and  the 
case  would  have  been  set  to  be  reheard  before 
three  new  Judges. 

The  point  has  been  made  in  this  de- 
bate, and  correctly,  that  the  case  had 
not  been  concluded.  As  Judge  Hayns- 
worth said,  while  it  was  unlikely,  there 
was  a  possibility  of  petitions  for  rehear- 
ings being  filed  and  actual  rehearings. 
and  in  the  course  of  further  proceedings 
it  might  occur  that  new  material  had 
been  found  which  would  change  the  de- 
cision of  the  judges. 

So  I  say  flatly  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
was  imder  a  duty  to  disqualify  himself, 
under  the  Federal  statute.  A  purpose  of 
the  statute  is  to  protect  individual 
judges,  and  to  protect  other  members  of 
a  panel  such  as  the  one  on  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  sat  in  the  Bnmswick  case. 

Judge  Haynsworth  said  if  he  had 
thought  it  was  improper  for  him  to  sit.  he 
would  have  notified  the  other  members 
of  the  panel.  Judge  Winter  and  Judge 
James,  so  thev  could  have  "gotten  out." 
But  he  did  not  do  so.  He  did  not  give 
them  the  chance  to  advise  him  and  to  de- 
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termine  whether  they  should  sit  further 
in  the  case. 

A  just  purpose  of  the  statute  is  to  pro- 
tect litigants.  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  standards  that  Judges  should  estab- 
lish for  themselves  and  their  subjective 
Judgments  about  them.  I  submit  that  lit- 
tle has  been  said  in  the  debate  about 
litigants  before  the  courts  and  their  pro- 
tection. The  law  and  the  canons  are  in- 
tended to  assure  justice  to  litigants  in 
their  causes.  No  substantial  interest  of  a 
judge  shall  stand  in  the  way  of  justice 
or  cause  any  substantial  doubt  of  bias  in 
the  minds  of  litigants.  A  substantial  in- 
terest of  a  judge  does  stand  in  the  way 
of  justice  and  causes  litigants  to  doubt 
that  justice  has  been  rendered  in  their 
causes. 

It  is  upon  these  tenets,  and  they  are 
quite  simple,  that  observance  by  the 
courts  is  demanded  if  justice  is  to  be 
*done,  that  the  people  may  believe  justice 
is  done,  and  upon  which  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  courts  resides. 

The  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  case 
presents* -technically  different  case,  but 
substantially  the  same  issues  as  in  the 
Brunswick  case.  It  is  differentiated  from 
the  Brunswick  case  because  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic  was  not  a  party  litigant 
in  the  case  of  Darlington  Manufacturing 
Co.,  against  NLRB,  et  al..  in  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  participated.  But  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  a  very  substantial  in- 
terest in  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic,  which 
was  a  customer  of  Deering  MilUken, 
wiiich  owned  the  controlling  interest  in 
Darlington. 

Again.  I  do  not  impugn  the  honesty  or 
motives  of  Judge  Haynsworth.  I  argue 
that  the  principles  of  the  Federal  .statute, 
even  though  not  technically  applicable 
in  this  case,  and  of  the  canons  and  their 
purpose,  should  iiave  required  Judge 
Haynsworth.  with  a  substantial  interest 
in  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic,  to  have  dis- 
posed of  his  stock  under  the  precept  of 
canon  26  or  to  have  disqualified  himself 
In  the  Darlington  case. 

It  seemed  reasonable  to  believe  Judge 
Haynsworth  should  have  con<;!dcred  that 
the  textile  companies,  which  are  im- 
portant business  interests  in  his  circuit, 
would  be  apt  to  he  involved  in  litigation, 
and  he  should  have  followed  the  injunc- 
tion of  canon  26  and  dispo.sed  of  his 
interest  in  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic. 

There  is  no  express  statement  in  the 
canons,  and  it  is  argued  that  as  the  Fed- 
eral statute  of  disqualification  did  not 
apply,  no  responsibility  attached  to 
Judge  Haynsworth.  I  believe  the  principle 
Implicit  in  both  the  Federal  statute  and 
the  canons  required  Judge  Haynsworth 
to  sell  his  stock  or  to  disqualify  himself 
in  the  Darlington  case. 

Objectivity  and  commonsense,  espe- 
cially to  a  judge,  would  have  pointed  the 
way  to  disqualification,  to  assure  the 
litigants  that  the  court  was  without  bias 
and  that  equal  Justice  under  the  law  was 
being  rendered. 

I  do  not  think  it  impwrtant  that  the 
question  of  his  interest  was  not  raised. 
The  point  is  that  the  litigants  did  not 
know  about  his  interest.  It  was  never 
disclosed.  In  such  cases,  justice  might  not 
be  rendered,  and  of  great  importance, 
litigant  could  believe  that  justice  had 
not  been  rendered  to  them. 


It  may  be  said  that  the  standards  on 
which  I  base  my  decision  should  not 
apply  to  this  nominee  as  they  are  stand- 
ards which  did  not  prevail  at  the  time 
the  cases  to  which  I  have  referred  were 
before  him.  I  answer  by  saying  that  the 
standards  were  applicable  at  the  time. 
What  is  at  issue  is  whether  judges  will 
observe  them,  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  do;  and  what 
is  at  issue  is  whether  the  Senate  will  ap- 
ply strictly  the  standards  of  the  statute 
and  the  canons. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  another  point. 
The  cases  have  been  argued  as  if  they 
were  the  only  cases  of  interest  to  the 
courts,  the  litigants,  and  the  people.  I 
make  the  point  that  If  the  practice  of 
failure  to  disqualify  became  a  common 
practice  in  the  Federal  courts.  If  Judge 
Haynsworth  or  other  judges  should  pur- 
sue this  practice,  without  disclosing  to 
litigants  their  Interests,  or  without  dis- 
closing to  fellow  judges  an  interest,  we 
would  come  to  a  situation  where  the 
courts  would  lose  confidence  and  respect, 
and  where  litigants  would  despair  of  re- 
ceiving equal  justice  under  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  nomination 
of  Justice  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  was  sent  by  President 
Johnson  to  the  Semite. 

The  cases  of  Justice  Fortas  and  Judge 
Haynsworth  are  in  no  way  similar. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about 
the  motives  of  Judge  Haynsworth,  and 
about  his  honesty.  But  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  subjective  intent:  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  objective  conduct  of  judges 
and  courts,  because  only  the  objective 
action  can  be  known  by  litigants  and 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  the  interest  in  and  de- 
mand for  stricter  standards  for  members 
of  the  Court,  it  has  been  urged  in  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  country  that 
lusher  standards,  or  at  least  clearer 
standards,  should  be  established.  Some 
have  urged,  including  Members  of  Con- 
gress, that  Congress  should  enact  a  code 
of  standards  or  ethics.  I  believe  it  would 
be  better  if  the  courts  would  develop  and 
p  p-c^ibe  their  .standards.  The  coiu'ts  are 
experienced  and  better  qualified  from 
practice  to  comprehend  the  more  diflQ- 
cult  situations  which  must  be  dealt  with. 
I  also  believe  it  would  be  better  for  the 
courts  to  prescribe  their  standards  be- 
cause of  the  constitutional  separation  of 
the  legislative  and  judicial  branches.  But 
the  Senate  has  a  responsibility  to  apply 
strictly  the  existing  .standards  in  its 
process  of  considerinK  the  confirmation 
of  judicial  appointees.  This  will  help 
achieve  the  purpose  which  I  believe  the 
Senate  de^lre^  and  the  people  desire. 
This  proctS5  is  of  particular  importance 
with  respect  to  na.ninets  to  the  Supreme 
Court — a  coequa",  brand  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  court  with  constitutional  au- 
thority to  reverse  the  enactments  of  the 
Congress  and  the  decisions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  i  as.s  fn^.l  judgment  upon 
the  rigiits  of  a'.l  citizens. 

We  can  help  protect  the  members  of 
the  judiciarj'.  as-ure.  ro  far  as  is  hu- 
manly po-sible.  litigants  from  bias,  faith 
and  confidence  in  our  courts,  and  main- 
tain the  ancient  principle  upon  which 
the  continuance  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment at  last  mu;t  rest:  that  citizens. 


great  or  small,  can  believe  that  equal 
Justice  imder  law  Is  rendered  to  them. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
many  years  that  I  have  served  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  many  that  I  sat  next  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  he  has  been 
regarded  almost  as  a  model  o.  probity 
and  of  understanding,  as  well  as  of  par- 
liEimentary  ability,  in  this  Chamber.  I 
believe  that  history  wUl  record  that  his 
words  spoken  tonight  will  substantiate 
that  concept  in  which  his  colleagues  have 
found  such  gratification  In  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  in  all  the  years 
that  I  have  served  here. 

There  are  many  things  I  would  say  of 
personal  gratification  for  the  position, 
and  the  arguments  to  sustain  it.  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  taken.  But  that  would  only  derogate 
from  what  I  hope  history  will  record  as 
the  imperishable  reputation  for  the  high- 
est kind  of  decency  of  which  a  Senator  Is 
capable,  as  shown  by  John  Sherman 
Cooper  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  my  own 
feeble  way,  I  should  like  to  echo  the  com- 
ments of  our  articulate  colleague  from 
New  York. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  been 
one  Member  of  this  body  to  whom  I  have 
always  looked  for  advice  and  counsel.  If 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  looked 
at  the  facts  of  this  case  and  had  decided 
contrary  to  the  position  he  has  taken,  it 
would  in  no  way  have  lessened  my  ad- 
miration for  him. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  spoke, 
I  thought,  of  the  standard  of  conduct 
which  he  himself  followed  when  he  was 
a  judge  and  which  he  has,  indeed, 
stamped  indelibly  upon  this  body  as  a 
standard  of  conduct  toward  which  aU  of 
us  should  strive.  I  must  say  that  he 
moved  me  greatly. 

Mr.  President.  I  concur  not  just  in 
what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  said 
about  the  difficult  decision  that  each  of 
us  is  asked  to  make,  but  I  also  believe 
that  this  body  should  take  heed  from 
what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  said 
about  this  case  and  about  the  very  im- 
fortunate  set  of  circumstances  that,  in- 
deed, led  to  the  vacancy  which  we  now 
seek  to  fill.  I  hope  we  will  look  in  that 
mirror  of  self-conscience  and  conclude 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  require  a  high 
standard  of  conduct  for  a  nominee  to  the 
Highest  Court  of  the  land.  Before  this 
Congress  is  finished  I  hope  we  alsD  seek 
to  set  the  same  standard  for  ourselves. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  disclosure 
of  financial  relationships  of  Members  of 
Congress.  I  salute  him  for  it. 

Out  of  this  whole  cauldron  of  dis- 
cussion, disagreement,  and  debate  in  the 
finest  sense,  we  can,  at  long  last,  set  the 
record  straight.  In  addition  to  exercising 
its  right  to  advise  and  consent,  the  Sen- 
ate must  do  more;  it  must  set  a  higher 
standard  of  conduct  for  itself. 

If  the  Senate  will  do  that,  then  I  think 
it  will  have  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  to  thank 
for  moving  us  In  that  direction. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  the  last  thought  given  to  the  Senate 
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by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bayh)  . 

I  would  hope  that  there  will  not  be 
many  more  instances  of  deliberation  by 
this  body  when  it  will  be  called  upon  to 
sit  In  judgment  upon  others,  when  we 
have  failed  in  our  own  standards  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  full  financial  disclosure. 

I  would  hope  that,  regardless  of  how 
the  vote  turns  out  tomorrow,  the  Senate, 
before  the  end  of  this  term  of  Congress, 
will  turn  its  attention  to  the  problem  and 
will  adopt  for  itself  a  higher  standard 
insofar  as  financial  disclosure  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for 
making  this  suggestion,  and  I  agree  with 
it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  some 
very  kind  and  generous  compliments 
have  been  paid  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
and  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  all 
of  them. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  believe,  to 
leave  the  Record  concerning  the  nomina- 
tion as  it  is,  on  the  basis  of  the  comments 
made  by  our  esteemed  colleague,  would 
not  be  doing  a  favor  to  the  Senate  or  to 
the  public. 

The  record  in  this  case  will  show  that 
great  consideration  and  study  of  the 
Brunswick  case  have  been  given  in 
great  detail.  This  includes  study  of  the 
statute  which  the  Senator  quoted  and 
also  canons  26  and  29. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  record  in 
that  connection. 

Judge  Winter,  who  is  a  Judge  on  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  was  one 
of  our  witnesses,  and  at  page  252  of  the 
testimony,  after  all  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  purchase  of  stock  by  Judge  Hayns- 
worth, after  the  decision  had  been  made 
in  the  Brunswick  case,  he  was  asked  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  : 

Judge  Winter,  If  you  had  been  made  aware 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  had  purchased  the 
stock  ae  he  did  in  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber, what  action.  If  any,  would  you  and  Judge 
Jones  have  talcen? 

Judge  Jones  was  a  district  judge  sit- 
ting as  the  third  of  the  circuit  judges 
participating  in  the  decision  on  the 
Brunswick  case.  i 

The  answer  by  Judge  Winter  reads : 
I  think  that  I  would  have  called  the  matter 
to  Judge  Haynsworth's  attention,  that  this 
was  a  case  in  which  the  opinion  had  not  been 
announced,  but  I  thlnJs  that  I  would  have 
left  the  decision  of  what  part  he  should  play 
m  it  entirely  up  to  him,  because  I  think 
matters  of  personal  disqualification  are  pecu- 
liarly a  matter  for  personal  decision. 

Then  the  question  was  asked,  with 
reference  to  the  Brunswick  case: 

Senator  H.\rt.  You  think  that  it  was  not 
apt  to  be  a  litigant  since  It  already  had  been 
a  litigant? 

Judge  WiNTEK.  What  I  am  saying  was 
that 

Senator  Hart.  That  made  it  less  likely? 

Judge  WiNT£3.  Its  days  of  a  litigant  In  the 
eyes  of  the  decisional  process  were  at  an  end 
because   its  rights   bad   been   adjudicated. 

Senator  Ervin  then  asked  a  question: 

Senator  Ervin.  Now  certainly  this  0.(XX)S 
proportionate  ownership  of  the  Brunswick 
Corp.  by  Judge  Haynsworth  could  not  have 
given  him  any  very  substantial  Interest  in 
the  outcome  of  that  case,  could  It? 


Judge  WiNTKR.  sir,  I  think  the  arithme- 
tic of  It  would  show  that  It  was  not  certainly 
a  big  Interest  In  the  absolute  sense,  and  I 
would  not  quarrel.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  aware  that  be  had 
this  or  whether  he  had  not. 

Senator  Ervin.  Yes. 

Judge  WiNTKR.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
talk  to  Mm  or  to  find  out  about  It.  But  let 
me  put  It  this  way.  If  he  concluded  that  that 
was  not  a  substantial  Interest  I  would  not 
have  questioned  his  judgment  for  a  moment, 
or  If  he  had  concluded  that  It  was  a  sub- 
stantial Interest,  but  nevertheless  It  was  not 
Improper  for  him  to  sit,  I  would  not  have 
quarreled  with  him  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  very  important, 
because  the  language  of  the  statute  put^ 
the  burden  on  the  judge  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  should  disqualify  himself  in  a 
case.  I  read  the  text  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  455 : 

Any  justice  or  judge  of  the  United  States 
shall  disqualify  himself  In  any  case  In 
which  he  has  a  substantial  interest,  has 
been  of  counsel.  Is  or  has  been  a  material 
witness,  or  Is  so  related  to  or  connected  with 
any  party  or  his  attorney  as  to  render  It  Im- 
proper, In  his  opinion — 

The  judge's  opinion — 
for  him  to  sit  on  the  trial,  appeta,  or  other 
proceeding  therein. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Does  the  Senator  feel  that 
Judge  Winter's  determination,  or  indeed 
Judge  Haynsworth's  determination  is 
really  the  Important  question?  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we,  as  individual  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  believe  that  the 
judge's  Judgment,  in  not  disqualifying 
himself  when  he  had  a  substantial  in- 
terest, as  he  admitted  to  the  committee, 
was  good  or  bad. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  the  judge  did  not 
say  he  had  any  interest  at  all  at  the  time 
of  the  decision.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana jumps  over  that  part.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth did  say  that  when  he  realized  that 
the  case  was  still  pending,  he  wished 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  Brunswick 
case.  Nevertheless,  the  letter  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  from  Mr.  Frank,  said 
he  supposed  different  people  could  con- 
clude differently  as  to  what  could  have 
been  done.  It  was  necessary  to  balance 
the  cost  of  the  argument  on  a  perfunc- 
tory case  with  the  other  cases  involved. 
"While  I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical judgment,  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
rises  to  the  level  of  ethics." 

We  can  put  all  kinds  of  construction 
on  this  case,  but  here  is  perhaps  the  out- 
standing authority  on  the  subject  of 
qualification  and  disqualification  of  Jus- 
tices, John  FYank.  And  we  have  the 
judgment  of  fellow  judges  of  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  this  subject. 
I  say  that  is  as  good  an  interpretation  of 
the  application  of  the  statute  as  any- 
thing. 

If  we  want  to  change  the  scope  of  the 
title  28,  section  455,  that  is  something 
else  again.  If  we  want  to  say  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  size  of  the  interest  the 
Judge  is  disqualified,  that  is  something 
else  again.  But  let  us  not  make  a  bill  of 
attainder  out  of  this  principle,  without  a 
rule  or  canon  or  statute. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  appreciate  the  ques- 
tions the  distinguished  Senator  is  rais- 
ing. I  considered  them,  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Federal  statute  re- 
quired his  disqualification  in  the  Bruns- 
wick case.  He  did  have  a  substantial  in- 
terest which  he  admits.  He  did  not  dis- 
qualify liimself.  He  did  not  disclose  his 
interest.  When  he  realised  that  he  had 
purchased  the  stock,  he  did  not  dispose  of 
the  stock.  He  did  not  consult  with  iiis 
fellow  judges  to  determine  the  effect 
upon  them  and  the  case. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  Judge  Winter 
stated  that  if  he  had  known  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  the  stock,  he  would 
have  gone  to  him  and  talked  to  him 
about  it. 

Why  would  he  have  done  so?  Because 
he  was  troubled,  just  as  I  am  troubled. 
Just  as  we  are  troubled.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion here  of  a  bill  of  attainder.  The  law 
was  the  law  at  the  time.  He  should  have 
disqualified  himself.  It  is  not  a  bill  of 
attainder.  We  are  not  setting  new  stand- 
ards. I  hope  we  are  requiring  that  stand- 
ards be  observed  by  Judges. 

I  make  one  further  point.  I  did  not 
make  it  very  clear  in  my  written  state- 
ment. We  speak  of  the  cases  as  if  they 
were  the  only  cases  which  the  Senate 
might  be  considering.  The  point  is.  Shall 
we  say  that  this  kind  of  reasoning  about 
disqualification,  the  practice  of  not  dis- 
qualifying one's  self  when  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial interest,  shall  be  the  practice  of 
other  judges  in  other  cases?  Or  if  it  Is 
the  practice,  shall  we  approve  that  prtic- 
tice? 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  a  great 
lawyer.  He  is  experienced.  He  has  kept 
at  his  studies  and  is  one  of  the  most  able 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  in  the  Senate.  I  have  not 
kept  up  my  studies  as  I  did  when  I  was  a 
lawyer  and  Judge,  but  I  have  studied  the 
issue  before  us. 

I  may  have  simplified  the  question,  but 
I  think  the  question  is  simple.  It  is  not 
a  question  from  the  way  the  judge  looks 
at  it  subjectively,  and  whether  he  thinks 
he  should  do  this  or  not.  The  statute  says 
he  must  do  it — he  must  disqualify  when 
his  substantive  interest  is  Involved. 

Also,  as  I  have  tried  to  bring  out.  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  litigant.  In  the 
Vend-A-Matic  case,  the  question  of  the 
interest  of  the  judge  was  not  raised  by 
the  litigants  in  time  and  was  not  prose- 
cuted  

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  what  way?  Every  bit 
of  detail  on  the  Vend-A-Matic  affairs 
was  disclosed  in  the  record  and  was  dis- 
cussed at  length. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree.  I  am  talking 
about  the  practice  of  the  case  itself. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Vend-A-Matic  was 
never  in  litigation.  There  was  no  case 
that  involved  Vend-A-Matic. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  that.  I  said  that 
in  my  speech. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  Senator  will  par- 
don the  interruption,  the  statute  says  if 
he  has  any  interest  in  any  case.  As  far  as 
Vend-A-Matic  is  concerned,  and  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  Vend-A-Matic  Co.,  or 
any  part  ownership  thereof,  there  was 
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no  case  in  which  Vend-A-Matic  was 
involved. 

If  we  want  to  stretch  the  statute  to 
say  in  any  case  in  which  a  company  is 
involved  or  in  any  case  where  a  com- 
pany, or  its  customer,  is  also  involved — 
that  is  something  else  again. 

But  Vend-A-Matic  was  not  a  party. 
It  was  not  in  the  case  by  court  rule,  by 
canon,  or  by  statute;  and  if  we  are  Koing 
to  try  to  bring  it  into  the  case,  we  will 
be,  in  fact,  getting  into  the  area  of  ex 
post  facto  application  of  rules.  I  do  not 
see  any  other  course. 

Mr.  BAYri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
finish.  I  know  that  Vend-A-Matic  was 
not  a  party  litigant,  and  I  .said  so.  I  have 
read  the  record.  And  technically,  the 
Federal  statute  does  not  apply.  But  the 
principle  of  the  Federal  statute  applies, 
considering    the    circumstances    of    the 

case. 

I  believe  that,  although  not  required 
by  statute.-  as  the  judge  held  a  consld- 
eraUle.  a  ATry  large  interest  m  a  cus- 
tomer of  companies  involved,  the  inter- 
est should  have  been  disclosed  to  the 
litigants  under  the  canons. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  Senator  is  going 
to  stretch  a  statute  of  as  great  Impor- 
tance as  this  to  a  principle  which  is  in- 
volved, I  am  glad  that  is  made  clear,  but 
I  suggest  that  It  is  a  statute  that  has 
great  imporLance.  and  one  .sliouiu  ue  lu- 
titled  to  depend  upon  the  language  of 
that  statute,  and  also  the  interpretation 
and  application  thereof  according  to  the 
judicial  opinion  from  which  I  read,  as  a 
part  of  the  record. 

But  I  turn  now  to  the  matter  of  the 
canons,  specifically  canon  29. 

Senator  Tydings  asked  Judge  Winter: 
I  ain  going  t<>  refer  to  canon  29: 
"A  Judge  sliouW  abstain  from  performing 
or  taking  part  In  any  judicial  net  In  which 
his  personal  interests  are  involved." 

Do  you  feel  that  Judge  Hayn.-.wonh  was 
In  violation  of  canon  29  when  he  purchased 
the  Brunswick  stock?  _^ 

Judge  Winter.  The  way  I  would  construe 
canon  29:  no. 

Then  we  get  to  canon  26.  Senator 
Typings  asked  the  judge; 

Let  me  divert  your  attention  to  canon  26: 
•A  Judge  should  absUiln  from  making  per- 
sonal Investments  In  enterprises  which  are 
apt  to  be  luvolved  in  litigation  in  the  court, 
and  after  his  ascension  to  the  Bench  he 
should  not  retain  such  Investment  previously 
made  longer  than  a  period  sufficient  to  en- 
able him  to  dispose  of  them  without  serious 
loss.  It  Is  desirable  that  he  should  so  far  as 
reasonably  possible  refrain  from  all  relations 
which  would  normally  tend  to  arouse  the 
suspicion  that  such  relations  would  bias  his 
Judgment  to  prevent  hl.s  ImparUal  attitude 
of  mind  in  the  administration  of  his  Judicial 
duties." 

1  will  ask  vou  the  same  question.  Do  you 
think  he  was  In  violation  of  canon  26  when 
he  made  that  purchase? 
Justice  Winter.  I  do  not 

Mr  President,  here  is  a  Federal  judge, 
and  he  is  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  all 
this.  He  has  studied  the  record.  This  he 
gives  as  his  opinion.  Each  one  of  us  can 
have  his  own  opinion,  if  he  wants  to.  but 
here  is  a  judge  who  gives  this  as  his  judg  ■ 
ment,  and  he  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about. 


Now.  if  we  are  going  to  say,  "Oh,  but 
we  must  not  have  any  appearance  of  evil, 
or  any  sort  of  reproach  visited  on  some- 
one," then  indeed  we  will  find  it  dlfQcult 
to  find  any  nominee  for  a  judgeship  able 
to  comply  with  that  kind  of  a  test.  It  is 
a  test  that  would  elicit  100  different  re- 
sults within  this  body.  That  is  certainly 
not  contemplated  in  the  statute,  nor  is 
it  contemplated  in  any  of  the  canons. 

On  the  issue  of  substantiality.  Judge 
Winter  did  take  issue  with  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  substantial  interest,  as  I  have 
already  illustrated  by  reading  the  ques- 
tion by  Senator  Ervin: 

Senator  Ervin.  Now  certainly  this  0.0005 
proportionate  ownership  of  the  Brxinswlck 
Corp.  by  Judge  Haynsworth  could  not  have 
given  him  any  very  substantial  Interest  In 
ihe  outcome  of  that  case,  could  It? 

Judge  Winter.  Sir.  I  think  the  arithmetic 
of  It  would  show  that  it  was  not  certainly  a 
big  interest  in  the  absolute  .sense. 

And  he  says  that  if  the  judge  decided 
that  it  was  not  .substantial  in  his  opinion, 
and  that  there  was  no  conflict  of  Inter- 
est, he  would  respect  that  determination. 
That  is  what  Congress  put  in  the  law. 
That  is  what  is  in  the  law.  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  '40  by  that  law. 

Mr   BAYH   Mr.  President 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Again,  if  we  should  de- 
cide to  change  the  rules,  that  is  some- 
thing we  can  do,  but  prospectively,  and 
"ot  us  change  the  law.  But  let  us  not  im- 
po.se  our  subjective  ideas  of  what  the 
principle  of  the  law  is  and  try  to  apply 
them  to  this  man. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  a  moment?  Or  may  I  have  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  .seems  to 
me  therp  are  two  words  which  are  the 
cause  of  our  disagreement  and  differing 
interpretations.  They  are  the  two  words 
•substantial  interest."  as  used  in  section 
455. 

As  one  Member  of  this  body.  I  can  see 
how  another  Member  of  the  body  could 
look  at  those  two  words  and  come  to  a 
different  conclusion  as  to  their  meaning 
from  that  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
But  I  must  say  I  concur  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  in  his  determination 
as  to  wnat  is  a  substantial  interest.  I 
share  the  concern  of  our  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Nebraska  that  we  not,  in- 
deed, get  involved  in  an  ex  post  facto 
situation.  But.  in  my  judgment,  we  have 
ample  evidence  now  to  say  that  the  busi- 
ness relationship  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
had  was  sufficient  to  come  under  the 
coverage  of  the  statute  as  it  is  now. 

Let  me,  if  I  may,  quote  some  of  those 
who  have  previously  been  quoted.  In  fact, 
we  have  talked  about  what  Judge  Winter 
.said,  and  we  have  talked  about  what  Mr. 
Frank  said.  Before  proceeding  further. 
I  think  it  might  be  helpful  if  we  place 
in  the  Record  at  this  time  a  letter  from 
the  dean  of  the  Yale  University  Law 
School  concerning  this  matter  of  conflict 
of  interest.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  two  Senators 
from  Connecticut  by  the  dean  of  the  Yale 
University  Law  School,  dated  November 
19,  1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Vai.e  University  Law  Schooi,. 
Neir  Haven.  Conn  .  Not  ember  19.  1969. 
Hon.   Thomas   J     Dodd. 
Hon.   Abraham   A  Ribicoff. 
Senate    Office  Building. 
Wanlnngton.    DC.  ,,     ^ 

Dear  Senators  Dodd  and  Ribicoff:  Mucn 
has  been  said— much  has  been  written— on 
the  vexing  question  whether  the  Senate 
should  vote  Its  constitutional  "consenf  to 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Clement  Hayns- 
worth, Jr  .  as  an  Assocl.ite  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

I  do  not  propose  to  burden  you  v/lth  an 
extensive  review  of  all  the  Issues.  But  per- 
mit me  to  add  a  few  words  on  one  iispect 
of  the  nomination— the  quesUon  whether 
Judge  Havnsworth  has  fully  Insulated  him- 
self from  "the  appearance  of  impropriety" 
I  Canon  4  of  the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics)  — 
which  seems  to  me  In  danger  .>f  being 
blurred  out  of  focus  for  the  regrettable  rea- 
.son  that  partisans  on  both  sides  have  been 
making  extreme  claims  which  cloud  the  real 

Issue. 

Some  f>f  these  extreme  claims  suggest — 
wholly  falsely,  I  subnrUt— that  the  question 
at  issue  is  whether  Judge  Haynsworth  Is  an 
honest  and  upright  man. 

By  way  of  example  of  one  such  extreme 
claim,  there  was  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  from  a  lilghly- 
placed  labor  leader  which  included  the  as- 
sertion that  Judge  Haynsworth  "operates 
within  that  (Southern  textile)  conspiracy"— 
a  shockingly  scurrilous  assault  on  Judge 
Haynsworths  integrity,  for  which.  I  venture, 
there  Is  not  an  lota  of  evidentiary  support 
in  the  record  made  before  the  Committee. 

But  It  IS  the  profoundly  unfortunate  fact 
that  partisans  on  the  other  side  have  con- 
tributed to  this  false  view  of  the  issue.  I  am 
thinking,  for  example,  of  suggestions  ema- 
nating from  certain  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  non-confirmation  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  should  trigger  impeach- 
ment proceedings  against  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  those 
who  have  floated  their  suggestions  have  not 
vouchsafed  any  remotely  plausible  grounds 
for  impeachment  land  have  thus  gratui- 
tously .slandered  a  defenseless  sitting  Jus- 
t'cei.'  it  is  evident  that  the  intended  import 
of  these  suggestions  is  to  persuade  the  Sen- 
ate that  non-contlrmation  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth would  be  tantamount  to  an  accusa- 
tion that  the  Judge  has  been  guilty  of  ac- 
tual misfeasance  In  the  performance  of  his 
Judicial  duties  on  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit. 

That,  however.  Is  not  the  Issue  before  the 
Senate  No  responsible  opponent  of  the  nom- 
ination argues— or  has.  I  believe,  any  basis 
for  arguing— that  Judge  Haynsworth  has 
been  guilty  of  any  actual  Impropriety.  The 
single  question  before  the  Senate  Is.  as  Sen- 
ator Grlffln  rightly  phrased  it.  "whether  he 
should  be  promoted  to  a  place  on  the  Na- 
tion's highest  court." 

Measured  bv  that  standard,  the  nomina- 
tion should  not.  In  my  Judgment,  be  ap- 
proved, for  I  am  not  satisfied  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  demonstrated  substantial 
sensitivity  to  the  punctilious  norms  if  Judi- 
cial Ijehavlor  we  would  want  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  adhere  to. 

I  offer  this  Judgment  with  some  diffidence, 
for  I  appreciate  the  contrariety  of  perspec- 
tives from  which  reasonable  and  honorable 
men.  including  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  have  viewed  the  several  ques- 
tioned episodes  in  Judge  Haynworth's  Judi- 
cial career  which  were  canvassed  by  the 
Committee.  Of  these  episodes.  I  wish  to  com- 
ment upon  only  one— the  much-mooted 
Brunswick  case.  There  are  two  aspects  of  this 
which  trouble  me.  One  is  the  way  In  which 
Judg©  Haynsworth  dealt  with  what  was.  con- 
cededly,   an   "inadvertent   error'    (the   pur- 
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chase  of  stock  In  the  Brunswick  Corporation 
while  the  case  was  pending  before  him)  — 
namely,  by  taking  no  steps  to  undo  the  error. 
The  second  aspect  which  troubles  me  (and 
I  say  this  with  all  deference!  is  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
effect  placed  Its  stamp  of  approval  on  Judge 
Haynsworth 's  decision  not  to  undo  the  error: 
a  dictum  of  the  Committee  which.  I  am 
afraid,  can  only  serve  to  undercut  the  Com- 
mittee's own  authority  and  prestige  insofar 
as  the  Committee  has  appeared  to  acquiesce 
In  a  standard  of  Judicial  behavior  less  rigor- 
ous than  that  which  ought  to  apply  In  the 
courts  c^f  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  the  first  aspect,  let  me  say 
at  once  that  manifestly  Judge  Haynsworth 
did  not.  bv  reason  of  purchasing  stock  In  the 
Brunswick  Corporation,  acquire  any  measur- 
able financial  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the 
pending  litigation  That  is  not  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  Judge  Haynsworth.  upon  realiz- 
ing ion  receipt  of  Judge  Winter's  draft  opin- 
ion i  «hat  he  had  inadvertently  purcha.sed 
stork  in  a  corporation  which  was  a  party  to 
a  law  suit  pendine  before  him.  and  in  order 
meticulously  to  avoid  'the  appearance  of 
improprietv.'  ought  to  have  taken  at  least 
one  of  three  cour.res  of  ar'tion:  (11  divest 
himself  of  the  shares  forthwith;  (2)  bring 
hl.s  shareholder  status  to  the  attention  of 
the  litigants'  counsel  and  his  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  panel;  (3)  withdraw  from  the 
panel  He  took  none  of  these  courses  of  ac- 
tion Instead  he  chose  to  stay  on  the  panel 
and  participate  in  the  final  disposition  of 
the  ca.-.e  This  choice  does  not,  in  my  view, 
reflect  that  instinct  for  Judicial  decorum 
which  I  would  hofje  to  find  in  a  man  nomi- 
nated to  be  an  Associate  Ju.stice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

On  the  second  aspect  of  the  matter.  1  am 
distre.ssed  by  the  readiness  of  the  majority 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  approve  Judge 
Haynsworth's  decision  to  remain  on  the 
panel: 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  be- 
cause the  purchase  was  ln.:dvertent  and  be- 
cause the  issues  in  the  case  had  been  decided 
prior  to  the  purchase,  neither  the  statute  nor 
the  canon.s  were  violated.  Judge  Haynsworth 
stood  to  make  no  financial  gain  by  reason 
of  the  stock  purchase  and  could  not  have 
been  influenced  in  his  Judicial  actions.  While 
a  change  in  the  court's  opinion  was  techni- 
cally possible  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the 
written  opinion,  as  a  practical  matter  the 
chances  for  such  a  reconsideration  were  nil. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  in  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  case  Judge  Havnsworth 
reasonably  concluded  he  should  not  dis- 
qualify himself  from  the  case.  This  would 
have  required  assigning  a  new  panel  to  hear 
the  case,  rescheduling  oral  argument,  decid- 
ing the  case  anew  and  rewriting  the  draft 
opinion.  As  chief  judge,  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration cf  the  court,  Judge  Haynsworth 
recognized  this  procedure  would  have  been 
unduly  burdensome  In  this  case  where  the 
merits   were   not   m  doubt 

I  find  It  difficult  to  concur  in  the  proposi- 
tion that,  where  a  case  is  a  routine  one  in 
which  the  merits  were  not  in  doubt.  "  a  fed- 
eral judge  faced  'A'lth  Judge  Haynsworth's 
problem  should  have  "reasonably  concluded" 
that  he  need  not  undertake  either  to  divest, 
or  to  diEClose,  or  to  disqualify  himself.  As  to 
the  .st.md.ird  of  judicial  punctilio  to  be  ob- 
served. I  would  have  thought  it  common 
ground  that  no  case  is  routine.  And  I  am 
particularly  surprised  nt  the  suggestion  that 
because  Judge  Haynsworth  was  "chief  Judge, 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
court."  it  was  particularly  appropriate  for 
Judge  Haynsworth  to  conclude  that  dis- 
qualification "would  have  been  unduly  bur- 
densome "  I  would  have  hoped  the  Judiciary 
Committee  would  have  expected  a  chief  Judge 
to  be  at  particular  pains  to  see  to  it  that  the 
members  of  his  court,  himself  Included, 
would  avoid  "the  appearance  of  Impropriety." 
I  especially  would  have  hoped  this  when  the 


Issue  on  which  the  Judiciary  Committee  was 
to  counsel  the  Senate  was  whether  the  chief 
Judge  "should  be  promoted  to  a  place  on  the 
Nation's  highest  court." 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  the  letter,  he  indicates 
that  he  feels  very  definitely  the  Judge 
should  have  disqualified  himself  from 
the  Brunswick  case. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  once  again,  if  I 
may  do  so  without  belaboring  the 
printer,  a  letter  from  David  MeUinkoff, 
professor  of  law,  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  dated  October  20,  1969, 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  James  O. 
Eastland,  with  copies  to  myself  and 
other  Senators,  in  which  he  shares  the 
same  concern  about  the  Judge's  having 
a  substantial  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

University  of  California, 

Los  Angei.es. 
Los  Angeles.  Cahf..  October  20.  1969. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland. 

U.S.    Senate,    Chairman,    Senate    Jiuiiciary 
Committee,  Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Eastland:  As  a  profes- 
sor of  law  teaching  legal  ethics  to  future 
lawyers,  I  write  to  invite  your  further  atten- 
tion to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  central  is- 
sue in  the  consideration  of  the  fitness  of  Mr. 
Justice  Haynsworth  for  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Three  Instances  of  apparent  conflict  of  in- 
terest have  been  given  prominence  in  the 
press:  the  Justice's  purchase  of  Brunswick 
Corporation  stock  before  announcement  of 
his  Court's  decision  In  favdr  of  Brunswick; 
his  substantial  ownership  of  Carolina  Vend- 
O-Matlc,  a  company  having  a  valuable  busi- 
ness relationship  with  a  successful  litigant 
before  the  Court;  and  his  small  stock  hold- 
ings in  the  W.  R.  Grace  Co.  at  the  time  of  a 
decision  favorable  to  Its  subsidiary  Grace 
Lines.  According  to  report.  Justice  Hayns- 
worth has  explained  that  the  Brunswick  case 
had  been  decided  and  forgotten  before  he 
bought  any  Brunswick  stock,  and  that  fi- 
nancial Interest  did  not  influence  his  vote 
in  any  of  these  cases  As  a  member  of  the  bar 
for  30  years  I  accept  Justice  Haynsworth's 
explanation. 

.At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  observe  that 
ij  the  unsuccessful  litigant  in  Justice 
Haynsworth's  Court  the  explanation  would 
ring  hollow.  At  best  losing  a  lawsuit  Is  a  dis- 
heartening, at  worst  a  crushing  experience 
to  anyone  convinced  rightly  or  wrongly  of 
the  Justice  of  his  cause  The  disappoint- 
ment is  endurable  only  under  a  system  of 
justice  in  which  the  loser  knows  that  the 
process  by  which  he  lost  was  a  fair  one 

In  a  grosser  age.  when  the  brilliant  Fran- 
cis Bacon  was  forced  from  office  and  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  as  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  he  had  been  taking  gifts  from  liti- 
gants, he  was  still  able  to  assert.  ".  .  .  I  am 
as  innocent  as  any  born  upon  .St.  Inno- 
cent's day:  I  never  had  a  bribe  or  reward  In 
my  eye  or  thought  when  pronouncing  sen- 
tence or  order."  It  may  have  been  true,  but 
it  was  hardly  satisfying,  least  of  all  to  the 
man  who  lost  his  case  In  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's court. 

In  a  United  States  district  court  a  Jury 
awards  an  injured  seaman  $50  00  on  a  claim 
against  Grace  Lines  he  thought  'worth 
$30,000.00  Saddened,  he  takes  his  case  to 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
It  Is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  bitterness 
in  the  heart  of  the  injured  seaman  when  he 
learns  that  one  of  the  Judges  to  whom  he 
appealed  In  vain  to  right  the  supposed  wrong 
of  the  Grace  Lines  was  even  a  small  owner  of 
the  company  that  owns  Grace  Lines.  By  the 


standajrd  of  the  marketplace  Justice  Hayns- 
worth's stockholding  was  trifling.  It  looms 
large  In  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  litigant 
searching  to  discover  Just  what  It  was  that 
tipped  the  scales  of  Justice  against  him. 

To  avoid  such  avoidable  strains  on  the 
legal  system.  It  has  long  been  a  maxim  of 
the  law  that  courts  shall  not  only  do  Justice 
but  that  they  shall  seem  to  do  Justice.  This 
ancient  wisdom  finds  expression  in  the 
Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  providing  that  a  Judge's  con- 
duct should  not  only  be  "free  from  Impro- 
priety" but  from  'the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety." (Canon  4t.  The  Importance  of 
the  appearance  of  things  Is  stressed  again 
and  again  (Canons  13.  24.  26.  33 >.  culmi- 
nating In  the  Injunction  that  "In  every  par- 
ticular his  conduct  should  be  above  re- 
proach."  (Canon  34  1. 

These  Canons  apply  to  Judges  at  everj-  level. 
They  apply  most  stringently  to  the  men  who 
are  to  grace  the  court  which  sets  an  example 
of  right  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  I  hope, 
Senator,  that  you  will  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Justice  Haynsworth  In  this  light. 
If  you  do,  I  believe  you  will  come  to  share  my 
conclusion  that  his  confirmation  would  not 
promote  that  necessary  public  respect  for 
our  system  of  Justice  which  each  of  us  In  his 
own  way  seeks  to  preserve 

David  Mellinkoff, 

Professor  of  Law. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Frank 
has  been  quoted  as  .saying  that  the  judge 
did  not  have  a  substantial  Interest  in 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic.  I  should  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  what 
Mr.  Frank 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jneld?  Is  it  suggested  that  I  said 
the  judge  did  not  have  a  substantial 
share  in  'Vend-A-Matic? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No.  Heavens,  no:  the  Sena- 
tor has  been  very  meticulous  about  this, 
and  if  I  inadvertently  inferred  that.  I 
apologize. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  did  not  know  to  whom 
reference  was  made. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  was  not  quoting  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska.  I  was  quoting  Mr. 
Frank,  when  he  said — I  tried  to  get  him 
to  say  something  else,  but  he  refused, 
and  I  disagreed 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  did  not  realize  the 
Senator  was  quoting. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  was  quoting  Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Very  well. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Frank  said  consistently 
that  in  his  judgment.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth did  not  have  a  substantial  interest 
in  the  Darlington  case:  but  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  brought  up  the  question 
of  Brunswick,  which  is  relevant  to 
the  Grace  Lines  case  and  the  Maryland 
Casualty  cases. 

Mr.  Frank  said,  when  I  asked  him.  as 
shown  on  page  127 : 

How  large  Is  a  substantial  Interest? 

I  think  that  generally  the  better  view. 
Senator,  but  not  the  only  view.  Is  that  If 
there  Is  any  Interest  It  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  dlsquallfler.  But  the  word  "substantial" 
LB  used  here  to  cover  the  marginal  situation 
of  the  small  stockholders,  let  us  say.  In  a 
corporation,  somebody  has  a  few  shares  of 
GM.  that  sort  of  thing.  I  have  given  an  Illus- 
tration In  one  footnote  of  a  case  of  a  district 
Judge  in  the  second  circuit  who  had.  as  I  said. 
20  shares  on  13  million  and  felt,  thotight  It 
wasn't  enough. 

In  my  report  In  1947.  33  State  and  Federal 
courts  felt  if  there  was  any  holding  of  stock 
tney  thought  It  should  disqualify.  Two  courts 
thought  If  the  holding  was  very  snuai  they 
felt  It  should  not  disqualify,  and  you  heard 
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Judge  Hayi3«worth  aUte  that  wm  th«  yiem 
of  the  fourth  circuit. 

Again,  later  on,  as  I  tried  to  develop 
this  more  fully,  Mr.  Prank  said : 

Senator,  in  the  overwhelming  majortty 
view,  and  there  1b  a  citation  here  of  the  moet 
recent  ALR  note,  ahareholdlng  would  be 
enou^.  Any.  But  It  1*  not  quite  unanimous. 

In  going  now  to  what  Judge  Winter 
had  to  say  about  this  matter,  I  point  out 
that  on  page  260  of  the  hearings,  the 
Judge  said : 

Well.  I  think  the  rule  of  thumb  Is  that  If 
he  has  knowledge,  he  ought  not  to  sit  In 
the  case  unlees  there  Is  some  exceptional  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  parties  or  the  counaal 
for  the  parties  agree  that  he  shoiUd  alt.  I 
have  referenee  to  this  fact.  Senator.  We,  of 
course,  live  in  a  metropolitan  State,  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals  oT  the  Fourth  Circuit  le  a 
metropolitan  oourt.  I  mean  It  Is  a  multljudge 
court. 

In  other  words,  even  In  the  fourth  cir- 
cuit, which  holds  the  minority  view  that 
if  one  has  some  stock,  he  may  sit,  that 
judge  should  disclose  his  holdings.  And 
Jud«ie  Hajaxsworth  did  not  disclose. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
contrary,  that  is  not  what  Judge  Winter 
testified.  He  was  asked  this  question  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  himself; 

If  you  had  been  made  aware  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  purchased  the  stock,  what 
action.  If  any,  would  you  and  Judge  Jones 
have  taken? 

The  answer  implied  that  Judge  Win- 
ter would  have  left  the  decision  to  him 
because  the  statute  requires  that  those 
matters  of  personal  disqualification  are 
purely  a  matter  for  a  person's  judgment. 
And  that  is  why  we  have  in  the  statute 
not  only  the  words  "substantial  inter- 
est," but  also  the  words,  "in  his  opinion." 

Judge  Winter's  testimony  is  clearly 
relevant  together  with  the  testimony  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  when  he  said: 

The  (first)  time,  of  course,  that  the  case 
entered  my  mind  was  when  I  received  the 
proposed  opinion  from  Judge  Winter.  At  that 
stage.  I  realized  that  It  had  not  been  com- 
pletely disposed  of.  and  at  that  time  I 
thought  what  I  should  do.  I  had  now  become 
a  stockholder.  My  conclusion  was  that  I 
should  endorse  It  since  Judge  Winter  had 
written  an  opinion  precisely  as  we  had 
agreed,  since  Judge  Jones  concurred,  since  no 
one  had  any  doubt  about  It,  and  nothing 
else  occurred  to  return  the  case  to  the  dis- 
cussion stage  ... 

It  does  occur,  as  brought  out  by  Judge 
Winter,  when  an  opinion  is  assigned  to  a 
judge,  that  for  a  number  of  reasons  he 
may  change  his  opinion.  But  no  such 
thing  happened  here.  When  the  decision 
w£us  finally  made,  he  was  not  a  stock- 
holder. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
to  the  Senator  that  either  he  and  I  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  one  another  or 
Judge  Winter  is  saying  one  thing  in  re- 
spon.se  to  my  question  and  another  thing 
on  page  260  in  response  to  my  question 
and  another  thing  on  page  260  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  from  tlie  Senator 
from  Maryland  <  Mr.  Mathias  > . 

When  it  states  that  the  judge  .should 
disclose  his  holdings  and  get  approval 
from  counsel,  it  seems  to  me  the  very 
least  Judge  Haynswoilh  should  have 
done  was  to  disclose  his  interest  in 
Brunswick. 


Let  me  deal  with  one  or  two  other 
aspects  of  the  matter  and  then  I  will  let 
the  Senator  pursue  this  in  any  direction 
he  wishes. 

Looking  at  the  words  "substantial  in- 
terest,' I  think  that  we  in  Congress  have 
been  negligent.  And  I  hope  that  after  this 
is  over,  we  will  clarify  this  statute  so 
there  will  be  a  uniform  interpretation 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

I  call  attention  to  pagfe  37  of  the  report 
from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
to  an  article  written  by  Judge  Simon 
SobelofT  in  the  Federal  Bar  Journal  in 
which  he  talked  about  conflict  problems. 
Inasmuch  as  Judge  Sobeloff's  name  has 
been  drawn  into  this  matter  and  Inas- 
much as  he  was  chief  judge  of  the  fourth 
circuit.  I  think  what  he  has  to  say  has 
some  relevance.  Judge  Sobeloff  said: 

One  can  readily  see  that  If  a  Judge  serves 
as  an  officer  or  director  of  a  commercial 
enterprise,  not  only  Is  he  disqualified  In  cases 
involving  that  enterprise,  but  his  Impar- 
tiality may  also  be  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously affected  when  persons  having  busi- 
ness relations  with  his  company  come  before 
him. 

It  seems  to  me  this  condemns  Judge 
Haynsworth's  unfortunate  relationship 
with  Caroltaa  Vend-A-Matic. 

I  also  would  like  to  make  one  conclud- 
ing observation  to  reinforce  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  "Mr. 
Cooper  i  as  to  his  definition  of  substantial 
interest. 

I  think  most  of  us  who  have  had  some 
experience  in  the  legal  profession  realize 
that  the  cold  words  of  the  code  mean 
nothing  until  they  are  put  into  practice. 

I  think  the  best  way  tr  interpret  what 
substantial  interest  means  Is  to  look  at 
what  the  courts  have  said  about  the  in- 
terpretation of  substantial  interest.  And 
the  court  has  spoken  last  year  in  the  case 
of  Commonwealth  Coatings  Co.  against 
Continental  Casualty  Co.  about  this 
ver>'  thing.  In  that  particular  instance, 
there  was  an  arbitration  in  which 
an  arbitrator  had  a  1 -percent  interest 
with  one  of  the  litigants,  whereas  in  the 
Darlington  case,  there  was  a  3-percent 
involvement.  In  the  Commonwealth 
Coating  case,  the  relationship  had  not 
existed  for  at  least  a  year,  whereas  in  the 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic-Darlirigton  situ- 
ation the  relationship  was  an  ongoing 
thing. 

I  would  like,  if  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska will  bear  with  me,  to  read  into  the 
Record  at  this  time  what  really  con- 
vinced me  that  the  judge  had  a  sub- 
stantial interest. 

This  is  a  direct  quote  from  the  opinion 
in  the  Commonwealth  Coating  Company 
V.  Continental  Casualty  Company  case. 
It  says: 

It  Is  true  that  petitioner  does  not  charge 
before  us  that  the  third  arbitrator  was 
actually  i^uilty  of  fraud  or  bias  in  deciding 
this  case,  and  we  have  no  reason,  apart  from 
the  undisclosed  business  relationships,  to 
suspect  him  of  any  improper  motives. 

This  points  out  that  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference that  Judge  Haynsworth  was  not 
ti-ymg  10  feather  his  own  financial  nest 
or  improve  his  stock  benefits.  I  do  not 
think  that  at  all.  The  case  continues: 

But  neither  this  arbitrator  nor  the  prime 
c-intractor  gave  to  petitioner  even  an  inti- 


mation of  the  cloee  financial  relation  that 
had  existed  between  them  for  a  period  of 
years. 

Then,  In  what  I  feel  is  verj*  significant 
language,  the  Court  stated: 

We  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  litigant  could 
show  that  a  foreman  of  a  Jury  or  a  Judge 
In  a  court  of  Justice  had,  unknown  to  the 
litigant,  any  such  relationship,  the  Judg- 
ment would  be  subject  to  challenge. 

Further — and  I  feel  that  this  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr. 
Cooper)  was  striving  for— in  conclud- 
ing that  case,  after  talking  about  the 
arbitration  ruling,  after  bringing  the 
canons  of  ethics  into  a  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  quoting  from  canon 
33  extensively,  the  Court  said : 

This  rule  of  arbltraUon  and  this  canon 
of  Judicial  ethics  rest  on  the  premise  that 
any  tribunal  permitted  by  law  to  try  cases 
and  controversies  must  not  only  be  un- 
biased, but  must  avoid  even  the  appearance 
of  bias. 

Although  I  am  sure  all  Senators  do  not 
concur  in  the  \1ew  of  this  relative  neo- 
phyte member  of  the  bar.  the  Carolina 
■Vend-A-Matic  relationship  concerns  me. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana was  quoting  from  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Coating  case.  Professor 
Frank  clearly  distlngtxished  that  case. 
That  case  involved  an  arbitrator  who 
was  a  part  owner  of  a  business  that  had 
provided  consultation  to  one  of  the 
parties  on  a  matter  that  was  at  issue  in 
the  proceedings.  That  wai  not  the  case 
with  Judge  Haynsworth. 

Mr.  BAYH.  With  all  due  respect,  if  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  read  my 
coUoquy  with  Mr.  Frank,  he  will  see  that 
Mr.  Frank  was  basing  his  interpretation 
on  the  fact  that  he  thought  the  Court's 
decision  rested  on  arbitration  rule  18. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska will  read  further,  he  will  find  that 
the  Court  said  that  the  final  determina- 
tion did  not  depend  on  arbitration  rule 
18;  it  also  quoted  from  canon  33.  and 
stated,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  it  was  de- 
ciding the  case  on  a  broader  principle, 
deciding  it  on  something  more  than 
arbitration  rule  18. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  agree  that  the  Senator 
is  trj'ing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  not.  but  the  Court  did. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  fact  remains  that 
rule  18  of  the  American  Arbitration  Asso- 
ciation is  highly  significant  but  not  con- 
trolling. But,  regardless,  it  is  still  a  case 
in  which  arbitration  is  involved  and  not 
a  judicial  matter. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  matter  of  Judge 
Sobeloff. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  repeat  that  the  Court 
goes  so  far  as  to  say : 

We  have  no  doubt  that  If  a  litigant  should 
show — 

Not  that  an  arbitrator  but — 
that  a  foreman  of  a   jury  or  a   Judge  in  a 
court  of  Justice  had.  unknown  to  the  liti- 
gant, any  such  relationship,   the   Judgment 
would  have  been  subject  to  challenge. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Court  is  saying 
that  if  this  case  had  involved  a  judge, 
the  judpe  would  have  had  to  disqualify 
himself. 

Mr.    HRUSKA.    In    the    first   place   it 
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is  dictum.  In  the  second  place,  to  be 
appUcable,  the  facts  would  have  to  be 
the  same  as  in  this  case,  and  the  facts 
in  the  'Vend-A-Matic  case  are  not  the 
same  as  in  this  case. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  quotation  from 
Judge  Sobeloff.  This  is  what  I  mean  by 
bill  of  attainder,  Mr.  President.  Here  is 
a  quotation  from  a  law  journal,  written 
for  the  Federal  Bar  Journal,  in  1964,  in 
which  Judge  Sobeloff  makes  a  comment 
on  canon  24.  The  application  of  that  law 
article  is  now  sought  to  be  imposed  upon 
Judge  Haynsworth. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
when  canon  24  was  first  adopted  as  part 
of  the  canons  of  ethics?  Is  that  ex  post 
facto?  It  was  adopted  in  1924. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  article  is  certainly 
ex  post  facto,  and  the  Senator  is  relying 
on  the  article  which  goes  beyond  the 
canon  smd  beyond  the  statute. 

On  page  3  of  the  committee  report  we 
have  a  telegram  signed  by  Judge  Sobeloff, 
as  the  first  of  six  judges  of  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court.  Tliat  telegram  is  specific, 
and  he  knew  all  the  facts  involved.  The 
telegram  reads: 

Despite  certain  objections  that  have  been 
voiced  to  your  confirmation,  we  express  to 
you  our  complete  and  unshaken  confidence 
in  your  Integrity  and  ability. 

If  Judge  SobeloCf  felt  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  guilty  of  violating  all 
these  canons  and  showing  insensitivity, 
he  would  not  have  given  him  this  clear 
expression  of  confidence  in  his  integrity 
and  ability. 

Mr.  BAYH.  WUl  the  Senator  yield?  I 
want  to  make  the  Record  clear. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  raised  a  good 
point  relative  to  the  ex  post  facto  matter. 
But  I  am  looking  at  those  canons  of 
ethics  which  were  on  the  books  before  I 
was  bom. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  say.  I  do  not  think  the  canons 
of  ethics  were  in  existence. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  they  were  adopted 
in  1924.  I  stand  corrected,  if  someone 
can  say  differently.  I  merely  mentioned 
Judge  Sobeloff's  interpretation  because 
It  seems  to  me 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  then  sought  to 
apply  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  seems  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretation. If  Judge  Sobeloff  was  a  rea- 
sonable man  in  1964,  he  probably  was  a 
reasonable  man  when  he  was  sitting  as 
chief  judge  of  his  court. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yet,  the  application  of 
general  language  in  a  law  article  to  a 
situation  as  serious  as  this  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  little  out  of  order. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that 
there  is  some  law  on  this  subject  in  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  cited  it  in 
his  brief,  on  November  14,  in  the  Record, 
at  page  34270.  There  we  have  the  case 
of  Austral  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  against  Federal 
Power  Commission.  The  Fifth  Circuit,  in 
a  ruling  issued  in  October,  although 
transferring  the  case  to  another  panel 
for  rehearing,  unequivocally  held  that 
Cliief  Judge  Brown  and  Judge  Jones  were 
not  disqualified  for  any  reason  to  sit  on 
the  case,  despite  the  fact  that  both  judges 


had  considerable  stock  interests  in  sev- 
eral of  the  parties.  Judge  Brown  individ- 
ually owned  stock  valued  at  $36,400  in 
three  of  the  litigants  as  of  the  date  of 
the  hearing  and  was  a  trustee  of  several 
trusts  holding  oil  company  stocks  worth 
approximately  $500,000.  It  goes  more 
into  that  situation. 

.  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  quote  now  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Fifth  Circuit: 

The  Judges  of  the  panel  to  which  this 
case  was  assigned  are  not  disqualified  by 
prejudice,  neither  are  they  disqualified  by 
Interest,  whether  Individual,  fiduciary,  or 
otherwise. 

There  is  another  case,  Kinnear-Weed 
Corp.  against  Humble  Oil.  That  was  a 
patent  infringement  case  that  com- 
menced in  1953,  and  it  involved  a  claim 
for  $285  million  in  damages,  plus  interest, 
against  Humble.  The  trial  judge  owned 
not  only  100  shares  of  Humble  stock 
worth  approximately  $10,000  but  also  25 
percent  of  the  stock  of  a  company — 
and  was  an  oflBcer  and  director  in  a  com- 
pany— which,  during  the  time  the  judge 
sat  on  this  case,  averaged  almost  16  per- 
cent of  its  business  with  Humble.  Second, 
he  was  a  plaintiff  in  a  contested  lawsuit 
against  Humble  in  which  he  received 
$409.24  out  of  the  final  settlement.  Third, 
he  executed  certain  oil  leases  with 
Humble. 

As  for  the  stockownership  in  Humble, 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court,  in  an  en  banc 
ruling  written  by  Chief  Judge  Brown, 
held: 

This  tiny  fractional  interest  In  the  equity 
ownership  of  this  huge  Industrial  enterprise 
does  not  amount,  either  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
or  law,  or  both,  to  a  substantial  interest  by 
the  trial  Judge  in  the  case  or  a  prohibited 
connection  with  a  litigant. 

Other  cases  were  cited  in  the  very 
well-prepared  and  docimiented  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook). 

This  is  the  law^.  This  is  not  a  quotation 
from  a  law  school  article  or  a  bar  jour- 
nal. There  is  the  law  as  announced  by 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska point  out  one  Supreme  Court  case 
to  me  in  the  Senator  from  Kentucky's 
brief  or,  indeed,  in  the  brief  that  was 
prepared  by  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Rehnquist.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  doing  an  excellent  job  of 
citing  law  in  the  Fifth  Circuit,  but  I 
want  to  loiow  what  the  law  in  the  United 
States  is.  The  Senator  talks  about  this 
Fifth  Circuit  case. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Two  cases. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  He  omits  to  say  that  after 
the  Fifth  Circuit  held  this  way,  two  of 
the  judges  involved  decided  they  would 
remove  themselves  volimtarily. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  the  decision  and  the 
ruling  was  that  there  was  no  disqualifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  the  Fifth  Circuit. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  Supreme  Court 
authority  is  a  case  of  arbitration  which 
refers  only  in  a  very  tangential  way  to 
this  situation,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
make  sense.  It  is  only  dictum.  The  situ- 


ation is  not  parallel,  and  there  is  iio 
similarity  in  the  facts. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  before  me  approxi- 
mately five  pages,  a  relatively  short  de- 
cision, made  in  the  October  term  of  last 
year — it  is  about  a  year  old — written  by 
Justice  Black. 

It  is  very  easy  for  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  suggest  that  part  of  the  case 
which  proves  my  point  is  dictum.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  takes  the  opposi- 
tion. I  think  I  should  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  Commonwealth  Coatings 
against  Continental  Casualty  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  toto  so  that  everyone 
can  make  this  determination  for  himself. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  think  that  would  be 
splendid.  I  join  in  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr, 
Spong  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUPREME  COURT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

No.  14. — October  Term.  1968 
Commonwealth  Coatings  Corp.,  PETmoNER, 

V.  Continental  Casxjaltt  Co.  et  al. 

(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  lo  the  United  States 

Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit) 

(November  18.   19681 
Mr.  Justice  Black  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court. 

At  Issue  In  this  case  Is  the  question  w  heth- 
er  elementary  requirements  of  Impartiality 
taken  for  granted  In  every  Judicial  proceed- 
ing are  suspended  when  the  parties  agree  to 
resolve  a  dispute  through  arbitration. 

The   petitioner.    Commonwealth    Coatings 
Corporation,  a  subcontractor,  sued  the  sure- 
ties on  the  prime  contractor's  bond  to  re- 
cover money  alleged  to  be  due  for  a  painting 
Job.  The  contract  for  painting  contained  an 
agreement   to   arbitrate   such   controversies. 
Pursuant  to  this  agreement  petitioner  ap- 
pointed one' arbitrator,  the  prime  contractor 
appointed  a  second,  and  these  two  together 
selected   the  third  arbitrator.  This  arbitra- 
tor, the  supposedly  neutral  member  of  the 
panel,  conducted  a  large  business  in  Puerto 
Rico,  in  which  he  served  as  an  engineering 
consultant  for  various  people  in  connection 
with  building  construction  projects.  One  of 
his  regular  customers   In   this   business   was 
the  prime  contractor  that  petitioner  sued  In 
this  case.  This  relationship  with  the  prime 
contractor  was  In  a  sense  sporadic  in  that 
the  arbitrator's  services  were  used  only  from 
time  to  time  at  Irregular  intervals,  and  there 
had    been    no    dealings    between    them    for 
about  a  year  immediately  preceding  the  arbi- 
tration. Nevertheless,  the  prime  contractor's 
patronage  was  repeated  and  significant.  In- 
volving fees  of  about  $12,000  over  a  period 
of  four  or  five  years,  and  the  relationship 
even  went  so  far  as  to  include  the  rendering 
of  services  on  the  very  projects  involved  In 
this  lawsuit.   An   arbitration   was  held,  but 
the  facts  concerning  the  close  business  con- 
nections  between   the   third   arbitrator   and 
the  prime  contractor  were  tmknown  to  peti- 
tioner and  were  never  revealed  to  It  by  this 
arbitrator,  or  by  the  prime  contractor,  or  by 
anyone  else  until  after  an  award  had  been 
made.    Petitioner   challenged    the    award    on 
this  ground,  among  others,  but  the  District 
Court   refused   to  set   aside   the  award.   The 
Court   of   Appeals   affirmed,   382   F.    2d    1010 
(C.  A.   1st  Cir.   1967).  and  we  granted  cer- 
tiorari, 390  U.S.  979   (1968). 

In  1925  Congress  enacted  the  United  States 
Arbitration  Act.  9  U.S.C.  H  1-15.  which  sets 
out  a  comprehensive  plan  for  arbitr.-ition  of 
controversies  coming  under  its  terms,  and 
both  sides  here  assume  that  this  Federal  Act 
governs  this  case.  Section  10.  quoted  below, 
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seta  out  the  conditions  upon  which  awarda 
can  be  vacated.'  The  two  courts  below  held, 
however,  that  S  10  could  not  be  construed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  Justify  vacating  the  award 
In  this  case  We  disagree  and  reverse  Section 
10  does  authorize  vacation  of  an  award  where 
It  was  "procured  by  corruption,  fraud,  or  un- 
due means"  or  "where  there  was  evident  par- 
tiality ...  in  the  arbitrators  ■  These  provi- 
sions show  a  desire  of  Congress  to  provide 
not  merely  for  any  arbitration  but  for  an 
impartial  one 

It  Is  true  that  petitioner  does  not  charge 
before  us  that  the  third  arbitrator  was  ac- 
tually guilty  of  fratid  or  bias  In  deciding  tnls 
case,  and  we  have  no  reason,  apart  from  the 
undisclosed  business  relationship,  to  suspect 
him  of  any  improper  motUes.  But  neither 
this  arbitrator  nor  the  prime  contractor  gave 
to  petitioner  even  an  Intimation  of  the  close 
financial  relations  that  had  existed  between 
them  for  a  period  of  years 

We  have  no  doubt  that  if  .i  litigant  could 
show  that  a  foreman  of  a  Jiiry  or  a  Judt^o  In 
a  court  of  Justice  had,  unknown  to  the  liti- 
gant, any  such  relationship  the  Judgment 
wculd  be  subject  to  challenge  This  is  shown 
beyond  doubt  by  Tami-y  v  Ohio.  273  US. 
510  (1927),  where  this  Court  held  that  a 
conviction  could  not  stand  because  a  small 
part  of  the  judge's  Income  consl;.led  of  court 
fees  "colletfred  fro.n  convicted  defendants. 
AUhough  In  Tiimey  It  appeared  the  amount 
of  the  Judge'.-,  compensation  actually  de- 
pended on  whether  he  decided  for  one  side 
or  the  other,  that  to  too  small  a  distinction 
to  allow  this  manifest  violation  of  the  strict 
morality  and  fairness.  Congress  would  have 
expected  on  the  tart,  of  the  arbitrator  and 
the  other  party  in  this  case.  Nor  should  It 
be  at  all  relevant,  iis  the  Court  of  Appeals 
apparently  thotigh*.  it  was  here,  that  'itihc 
payments  received  ■were  a  very  small  par*  uf 
I  the  arbitrator's!  income  .  .  ."-'For  in  Tumry 
the  Court  hefd  that  a  decli^lon  should  be 
set  aside  where  there  is  "the  .-lightest  pecu- 
niary Interest.'  on  the  part  of  the  judge, 
and  specltically  rejected  the  States  con- 
tention that  mc  cumpensaiiou  involved  there 
was  "so  small  that  it  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  likely  to  inlluence  improperly  a  Judicial 
officer  in  the  d..scharge  cf  his  duty 

Since  in  the  case  of  covins  this  is  a  cimsti- 
tutional  principle,  we  can  see  no  basis  for 
refusing  to  tlno  the  same  concept  in  the 
broad  statutory  laiiguage  that  governs  arbi- 
tration proceeding*  and  provides  that  an 
award  can  be  set  aside  on  the  basis  of  "evi- 
dent partiality  "  or  the  use  of  "undue  means.  ' 
See  also  Rogers  v.  Schering  Corp.,  165  P  Supp. 
295.  301  (D.C. D.N.J.  1958).  It  Is  true  that 
arbitrators  cannot  sever  all  their  ties  with 


'  "In  either  of  the  following  cases  the 
United  States  court  in  and  for  the  district 
wherein  the  award  was  made  may  make  an 
order  vacating  the  award  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  any  party  to  the  arbitration — 

■"(a)  Where  the  award  was  procured  by 
corruption,  fraud,  or  undue  means. 

"Ibi  Where  there  was  evident  partially  or 
corruption  In  the  arbitrators,  or  either  of 
them. 

"■(c)  Where  the  arbitrators  were  guilty  of 
misconduct  in  refusing  to  postpone  the 
hearing,  upon  sufficient  cause  shown,  or  In 
refusing  to  hear  evidence  pertinent  and 
material  to  the  controversy;  or  of  any  other 
misbehai  tor  by  uhtch  the  rights  of  any  party 
have  been  prejudiced. 

""(d)  Where  the  arbitrators  exceeded  their 
powers,  or  so  Imperfectly  executed  them  that 
a  mutual,  final,  and  definite  award  upon  the 
subject  matter  submitted  was  not  made. 

"(e)  Where  an  award  is  vacated  and  the 
time  within  which  the  agreement  required 
the  award  to  be  made  has  not  expired  the 
court  may.  In  Its  discretion,  direct  a  rehear- 
ing by  the  arbitrators." 

-382  P.  2d.  at  1011. 
273  U.S.,  at  524. 


the  business  world,  since  they  are  not  ex- 
pected to  get  all  their  income  from  their 
worlc  deciding  cases,  but  we  .should,  if  any- 
thing, be  even  more  scrupulous  to  safeguard 
the  impartiality  of  arbitrators  than  Judges, 
since  the  former  have  completely  free  rein 
to  decide  the  law  as  well  as  the  facts  and  are 
not  subject  to  appellate  review  We  can  per- 
ceive no  way  In  which  the  effectiveness  of 
the  arbitration  process  will  be  hampered  bv 
the  simple  requirement  that  arbitral.irs  dis- 
close to  the  parties  anv  dealings  that  migh- 
create  an  inipre.ssion  of  prtssible  bias 

While  not  controlling  :n  this  ca?e.  Rule  18 
of  the  American  Arbitration  Assnclation  is 
highly  slgniflca^.t.  It  pro\ldps  as  follow;; 

"Section  18  Dlsclo.'ure  In  Arbltrn'or  of 
Dlsqtiallflcatlon— At  the  time  of  receiving 
his  notice  of  appointment,  the  prospective 
Arbitrator  is  requested  to  disclose  any  cir- 
cumstances likely  to  create  a  presumption 
of  bla.s  or  which  he  believes  might  disqualify 
him  as  an  Impartial  Arbitrator.  Upon  receipt 
of  such  Information,  the  Tribunal  Clerk  shall 
immediately  di.sclose  it  to  the  parties,  who 
If  willing  to  proceed  under  the  circumstances 
disclosed,  shall,  in  writing,  so  adnse  the 
Tribunal  Clerk  If  either  partv  declines  to 
waive  the  presumptive  disqualification,  the 
vacancy  thus  created  shall  be  filled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
this  Rule   " 

And  based  on  the  same  principle  as  this 
.■\rbltratlon  Association  rule  Is  that  part  of 
the    3;!d    Canon    of    Judicial    Ethics    which 

provides : 

■'33  Social  Relations. 

"...  (A  Judge)  should,  however,  in  pend- 
ing or  prospective  litigation  before  him  be 
particularly  careful  to  avoid  such  action  as 
may  reasonably  tend  to  awaken  the  sus- 
picion that  his  social  or  business  relations 
or  friendships  constitute  an  element  in  In- 
tlueiu'iiig  his  Judicial  conduct." 

rills  rule  of  arbitration  and  this  canfiii 
of  Judicial  ethics  rest  on  the  premise  that 
any  tribunal  permitted  by  law  to  try  cases 
and  controversies  must  not  only  be  unbiased 
but  must  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  bias 
We  cannot  believe  that  it  was  the  purpose 
ui  ConRress  to  .uithorlze  !it:uants  t'l  submit 
their  cases  and  controversies  to  arbitration 
boards  that  might  reasonably  be  thought 
biased  against  one  litigant  and  favorable  to 
another. 
Reversed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  one  la.st  point.  I  hope  inv 
friend  from  Nebraska  will  consider  it 
further  because  I  have  great  confidence 
in  his  legal  judgment.  However,  I  do  not 
see  a  ureal  distinction  between  the  facts 
of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  and  Common- 
wealth Coatings.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  persuade  the  Members  of  this  body 
of  the  real  concern  I  have  for  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  judge  to  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matic.  It  groes  right  to  the  similarity, 
not  the  disparity  but  the  similarity,  be- 
tween Commonwealth  Coatings  and  the 
Dariinuton  Mills  case. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  little  interpolation? 

Mr  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Is  the  Coatings  case  not 
a  good  example  of  the  ex  post  facto  sit- 
uation? Here  are  events  6  and  7  years 
ago;  and  here  is  a  case  being  quoted 
from  the  Supreme  Court  which  was  de- 
cided last  year.  What  power  of  clairvoy- 
ance are  we  going  to  ask  a  nominee  to 
have?  Will  he  have  to  be  able  to  predict 
what  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  saying 
5  years  from  now,  and  will  he  have  to 
comply  with  that  ruling? 

Here  is  a  case  decided  in  1968  and  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  make  it  apply  to  a 
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decision  and  conduct  that  happened 
6  yeai'.s  ago  I  would  say  it  would  be 
highly  unfair  to  expect  Judge  Hayns- 
w'ii;.h  to  knijw  what  the  Supreme  Court 
would  do  5  years  hence.  And  in  my  judg- 
ment tiiat  is  what  he  is  a.sked  to  do. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  not  expect  a  judge 
in  1953  to  be  able  to  determine  what  the 
Supreme  Court  is  uoing  to  do  in  1968. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  and  I  can  tell 
wliat  they  aie  ttoing  to  do  today  or  to- 
morrow. 

Mr   HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  that  a  judge,  •with 
his  standing  on  the  circuit  court,  should 
be  able  to  know  what  the  Supreme  Court 
said  in  the  case  of  Tumey  against  Ohio 
in  1927.  That  was  a  landmark  ca.se  on 
which  Commonwealth  Coatings  was 
based,  and  that  case  provided  the  pre- 
cedent for  the  Court  to  say  in  1968: 

We  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  litigant  could 
show  that  a  foreman  of  a  Jury  or  a  Judge  In 
a  court  of  justice  had  unknown  to  the  lltl- 
itant  any  such  relationship  the  Judgment 
would   be  subject   to  challenge. 

That  is  from  the  Tumey  case  in  1927. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  kind  of  case  was 
it?  What  were  the  facts?  Did  that  not 
have  to  do  with  stock  ownership  In  one 
of  the  parties  litigant? 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  Tumev? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  No. 

Mr  HRUSKA,  What  was  the  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  had  to  do  with  a  justice- 
of-the-i)eace  situation  as  to  which  the 
court  said.  "The  payments  received  were 
very  small" 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BAYH.  And  the  Tumey  case  and 
the  Commonwealth  Coatings  case  are 
the  law  of  the  land,  not  just  the  law  of 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  They 
.say  if  you  have  the  slightest  interest 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  the  case. 

Mr.  BAYH,  In  the  case. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Exactly.  As  to  Vend-A- 
Matic.  its  customer  was  the  litigant. 
Vend-A-Matic  was  not  a  party  in  the 
case. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  looks  at  this 
matter  one  way.  and  I  look  at  it  an- 
other way.  The  Commonwealth  Coatings 
case  is  exactly  the  .same. 

Mr.  HR"SKA.  I  lelusc  to  subscribe  to 
a  case  which  has  to  do  with  an  arbitra- 
tion .situation  and  apply  it  to  a  case  hav- 
ing to  do  with  stockholders. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  it  the  only  ground  for 
the  Senator's  opinion  that  this  ruling 
was  in  an  arbitration  case?  I  am  willing 
to  concede  the  Tumey  case  was  a  justice- 
of-the-peace  case,  and  Commonwealth 
Coatings  was  an  ai-bitration  case.  It  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  case 
that  is  on  all  fours  with  every  situation. 

However,  in  Commonwealth  Coatings, 
the  Court  said: 

We  have  no  doubt  that  If  a  litigant  could 
show  that  a  foreman  of  a  Jury  or  the  Judge 
in  a  court  of  justice  had,  unknown  to  the 
litigant,  any  such  relationship,  the  Judg- 
ment would  be  subject  to  challenge. 

The  Court  speaks  unequivocally  on 
this,  and  not  just  about  arbitration. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  is  the  date  of 
that  decision?  Can  the  Senator  inform 
me  of  the  date  of  the  decision? 
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Mr.  BAYH.  What  decision  is  the  Sen- 
ator referring  to? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  decision  in  the  case 
of  Commonwealth  Coatings  against  Con- 
tinental Casualty  Co. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  is  a  1968  decision. 
Mr    HRUSKA.  October  1968. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest apain  this  is  an  odd  procedure.  It 
is  not  called  an  ex  post  facto  rule  but  it 
has  everv  badge  of  it.  Here  there  is  the 
attempt  to  apply  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion which  was  rendered  in  1968.  The 
decision  cannot  be  over  1  year  old  and 
there  i.s  an  attempt  to  apply  this  ruling 
to  events  that  happened  6  years  ago. 
That  does  not  seem  very  fair  under  this 
svstem  of  jurisprudence  that  we  have 
developed  in  this  country  in  the  last  200 
years. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  suggest  the  Senator 
has  the  right  to  interpret  in  this  way  but 
the  Senator  has  no  desire  to  pose  this 
retrospectively.  I  think  that  if.  indeed, 
the  Commonwealth  Coatings  case  was 
the  law  of  the  land  in  1968  then  Tumey 
against  Ohio  was  the  law  of  the  land  in 
1963  and  1964. 

Another  matter  that  concerns  me  is 
that  we  are  asking  the  Senate  to  confinn 
the  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
a  jutigc  who,  with  eight  other  judges,  will 
determine  what  the  law  is  going  to  be 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BAYH.  As  I  mentioned  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  earlier,  the  second 
day  of  the  hearings,  after  we  had  had 
a  lengthy  session — and  the  Senator  is 
always  veiT  helpful  in  sitting  through 
all  these  sessions — I  had  a  speaking 
engagement  in  Chicago. 

I  got  the  last  seat  in  the  plane;  it  was 
near  those  facilities  located  in  the  back 
of  planes.  I  sat  next  to  a  young  lawyer 
from  Chicago  who  had  been  before  the 
Court  that  day.  He  had  led  a  petition  for 
certiorari  in  a  case  involving  two  su- 
preme court  judges  of  Illinois  who  were 
directors  in  banks  and  had  significant 
stockholdings  in  banks.  These  judges  had 
held  that  in  drafting  a  will  a  bank  has 
no  fiduciarj-  relationship  to  a  senile, 
elderly  lady.  The  question  is  whether  the 
Court  will  grant  certiorari  and  hear  that 
case.  The  Court  is  going  to  determine 
what  is  ethical  conduct. 

At  page  99  of  the  hearings,  after  ex- 
pressing my  concern  about  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  past  relationship  with  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic,  I  asked  him: 

Senator  Bayh.  Now,  you  have  been  quoted, 
and  I  wonder  If  it  Is  accurate,  that  if  you 
had  the  Darlington- Deering  Milliken  case  to 
do  over  again,  that  you  would  still  feel  that 
you  did  not  have  a  sufficient  conflict  of 
interest. 

Judee  Haynsworth.  Even  if  I  knew  at  the 
time  all  that  I  know  about  It  now,  I  would 
feel  compelled  to  sit.  (Hearings,  p.  99.) 

In  other  words,  he  said,  "I  would  6d 
the  same  thing  today  and  tomorrow." 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  thing? 
Mr.     BAYH.     Maintain     a     relation- 
ship- 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  latter  part  is  a 
little  gratuitous  supposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  The  testi- 
mony, as  I  remember  it,  had  to  do  with 
reaffirmation  by  the  judge,  that  if  he 
had  to  decide  whether  to  sit  again  while 
he  owned  Vend-A-Matic  stock,  he 
would  do  the  same  thing,  and  he  did. 
Why  not?  There  is  no  rule  of  court. 
There  is  no  statute.  There  is  no  canon. 
There  is  no  decision  that  says  he  could 
not  do  it  and  do  it  legally  and  without 
fear  of  being  criticized  for  doing  any- 
thing improper.  Why  should  he  not  say 

that? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Of  course,  this  has  been 
a  difficult  situation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  surely  is  difficult. 
Let  us  have  some  authority  for  these 
conclusions,  instead  of  having  the  "ap- 
pearances" or  statements  such  as  we 
do  not  want  to  trust  him  with  this  re- 
sponsibility. Why  not?  What  law,  what 
decision,  what  canon,  what  court  case? 
That  is  what  we  want  to  know. 

Mr  BAYH.  I  have  gone  through  this 
and,  in  my  judgment,  the  judge  was  in 
violation  on  the  Tumey  case,  reiterated 
and  reinforced  by  Commonwealth  Coat- 
ings. The  law  of  the  land  now  is  Com- 
monwealth Coatings.  Is  there  any  ques- 
tion in  the  mind 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Insofar  as  it  goes,  but 
it  does  not  decide  all  questions. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  law  of  the  land  is 
Commonwealth  Coatings 


Mr   HRUSKA.  What  did  he*do? 

Mr.  BAYH.  He  felt  the  relationship  not 
only  was  proper  and  I  feel  he  was  sincere 
in  this,  but  he  felt  in  light  of  aU  the  dis- 
cussion it  still  was  proper. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  arbitration  cases. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Well,  that  is  the  Senator's 
interpretation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  the  contrary. 

Mr.  BAYH.  My  attention  goes  to  the 
fact  that  the  Court  talked  about  the  fore- 
man of  the  jury  and  judge  in  a  court. 
Now  I  am  concerned  about  tomorrow 
and  what  happens.  We  cannot  relive  the 
Darlington  case,  but  I  am  concerned 
about  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
Illinois  case,  and  I  am  concerned  that  we 
not  put  a  judge  on  the  bench,  whoever 
he  is,  who  will  reverse  the  decision  of 
Commonwealth  Coatliigs,  or  who  wUl 
weaken  the  standard  established — a 
rather  high  standard  which  I  admire. 

Yet.  as  I  look  at  page  99.  it  seems  to 
me  that  Judge  HajTisworth.  by  saying 
that  if  he  had  this  to  do  all  over  again 
he  would  still  feel  compelled  to  sit.  in- 
dicates that  the  judge  in  Illinois  faced 
with  the  bank  stock  situation  would  also 
be  compelled  to  sit.  He  would  not  estab- 
lish the  standard  that  I  think  should  be 
established  for  the  judiciary  throughout 
this  country. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  respectfully 
disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
when  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Judge 
Havnsworth  would  reverse  this  situa- 
tion in  Illinois.  There  is  no  foundation 
for  that.  That  is  pure  conjecture.  The 
decision  cannot  rest  upon  the  Common- 
wealth Coatings  case,  on  an  arbitration 
case  When  we  look  back  at  our  law 
school  notes  we  will  find  that  reference 
to  this  sort  are  dictum.  Then  look  at  the 
Tunnev  case.  It  deals  with  a  justice  of 
the  peace  who  has  a  direct  stake  in  the 
fine  he  will  lew.  That  is  not  the  situation 
in  the  Vend-A-Matic  case.  The  Coatings 

case   was   rendered   5   years    after   the 

acts  of  which  the  Senator  is  complaining. 

Mr     BAYH.    Another    difficulty    that 


concerns  me,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  deeply  troubled 
about  mv  convictions  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Darlington  case 
was  in  the  same  connection,  a  part  of  the 
study  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Committee  on  Judicial  Selection,  and 
after  the  record  was  in.  and  all  the  testi- 
mony was  in.  they  reconsidered  and  re- 
affirmed their  proposition  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  not  only  not  disqualified 
to  -sit  but  that  he  had  a  duty  to  sit 

It  can  be  argued  that  we,  as  Senators, 
should  come  to  a  different  conclusion, 
that  we  should  decide  that  it  is  enough 
that  he  has  been  charged  with  some- 
thing. 

But  here  is  a  ver>'  splendid  committee, 
almost  two  decades  old,  which  is  always 
kept  up  to  date  by  eminent  and  distin- 
guished lawyers.  That  was  their  decision. 
If  we  use  Tumey  or  a  lot  of  other  stuff, 
there  will  be  no  nominee  who  we  can  be 
assured  will  ever  be  satisfactory.  He  can- 
not meet  the  requirements  that  he  be 
immune  from  charges  or  that  he  be  im- 
mune from  attack  on  any  question. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  must  say 
that  the  fact  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion endorsed  Judge  Haynsworth,  in  my 
judgment,  is  a  significant  factor  on  his 

behalf.  ^     ^ 

I  was  disturbed,  however,  when  about 
one-third  concluded  they  would  not  rec- 
ommend Judge  Haynsworth.  I  think,  ac-., 
cording  to  Judge  Walsh,  there  has  been 
only  one  other  occasion  like  this  in  18 
years  where  there  has  not  been  a  unani- 
mous endorsement.  So  I  think,  perhaps, 
this  is  evidence  that  reasonable  men. 
educated  in  the  law.  can  look  at  the  facts 
that  we  have  been  discussing  here  some- 
what heatedly  and  come  to  different  con- 
clusions. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Now  we  will  require 
unanimous  decisions,  and,  I  presume, 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  too.  Two-to-one 
decisions  in  a  committee  of  12. 

Horrendous  thought,  that  it  is  not 
unanimous. 

So,  we  want  not  only  perfection  on  the 
part  of  a  nominee  and  an  immimity  from 
being  even  charged  with  something,  but 
now  we  want  people  who  will  be  approved 
unanimously. 

I  suppose  the  next  demand  will  be  that 
this  bodj'  of  100  Senators  will  have  to  be 
unanimous  concerning  a  candidate  to  the 
Court,  before  he  will  be  allowed  to  reach 
this  pinnacle  of  perfection. 

I  believe,  really,  that  that  is  asking  just 
a  little  too  much. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  for  the  past  hour  with  interest  to 
this  debate.  I  know  that  the  Presiding 
Officer  looks  weary,  as  do  the  clerks  at 
the  desk.  We  have  heard  enough.  I  wish, 
at  this  particular  time,  for  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  who  has  been  criti- 
cal of  the  leadership  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  aisle,  affirmatively  to  recognize  the 
erudition,  the  tremendous  detail  and  at- 
tention, done  with  brilliance,  which  has 
been  given  to  the  Haynsworth  matter 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  iMr.  Hruskai  has  more  than 
ably  led. 

Unfortunately,  as  I  mentioned  2  days 
ago  there  is  no  debate.  The  Record  will 
show  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  in  the  Chamber,  the  dis- 
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tingiiished  Senator  from  Indiana,  the 
dlstinfiTuished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  undistinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

With  two  people  in  the  press  gallery, 
with  everybody  waiting  around  for  the 
last  2  hours  to  go  home,  with  every  Sen- 
ator for  the  last  2  weeks  having  made  up 
his  mind.  sufBce  it  to  say  that  we  could 
continue  to  try  to  make  it  look  like  we 
are  making  a  record. 

I  have  outlined  the  matter  as  clearly 
as  I  am  able.  When  it  comes  to  the  mat- 
ter of  stocks  and  the  law.  let  us  not  con- 
fuse it.  There  is  no  question  what  the 
law  is  on  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic.  If 
we  go  to  Brimswick  and  listen  to  the 
difference  of  opinion,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence. One  is  an  arbitration  case.  Tumey 
is  a  completely  different  case.  In  light 
of  the  Tumey  case  came  the  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic  case.  Unanimously,  said 
the  American  Bar  Association,  under 
the  law  and  under  the  canons  that  we 
promulgated,  we  give  Judge  Haynsworth 
the  highest  recommendation. 

That  waff -Judge  Walsh's  testimony  in 
the  record. -as  sustained  by  Judge  Winter 
when  he  was  asked  about  the  case,  sis 
sustained  by  Dean  Foster  in  his  par- 
ticular opinion,  and  also  by  Mr.  Frank, 
a  leading  authority  on  disqualification. 

So  the  four  Senators  on  the  floor  can 
argue  until  the  day  is  long  and  the  night 
is  past,  but  the  best  authorities  have  all 
outlined  the  law  of  the  case. 

When  it  comes  to  the  facts  and  doing 
what  he  did  before,  the  judge  said  that 
under  the  law,  faced  with  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  do  the  same  thing. 
This  was  an  allusion  to  the  questioning  of 
him  that  "I  hate  to  embarrass  you." 
"Embarrass?"  said  Judge  Haynsworth? 
"Not  at  all.  Under  the  same  circum- 
stances, under  the  same  law,  I  would  do 
the  same  thing."  That  is  absolutely  clear. 

What  about  the  stockholding  evi- 
dence? He  showed  what  he  thought  was 
the  proper  practice  when  we  look  at  the 
best  holding  in  his  portfolio.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  iMr.  Williams)  does  not  think 
a  judge  should  have  money,  but  he  looks 
at  this  as  gainful  employment,  whether 
he  is  going  to  get  enough  pension, 
whether  he  is  going  to  get  annual  leave, 
whether  he  is  going  to  have  enough  time 
to  spend  with  his  family.  That  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Supreme  Court.  It  so 
happens  that  Judge  Haynsworth,  when 
flrst  appointed,  was  a  successful  busi- 
nessman and  attorney  and  had  prac- 
tically, for  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
portfolio  of  half  a  million  dollars,  which 
has  now  grown  to  $1  million,  but  he  lost 
another  half  million  by  doing  what  he 
thought  he  should  do. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  when  he  assumed  the 
judgeship  in  the  fourth  circuit,  he  got 
the  magnificent  salary  of  $22,500. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Twenty-two  thous- 
and five  hundred  dollars;  and  yet  in 
1953.  when  they  finally  decided 
that  a  judge  should  not  be  an  of- 
ficer or  director,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Emanuel  Celler,  proposed  a  bill 
2  years  ago,  and  it  failed  in  the  House. 
This  is  beyond  the  statutes  and  the  law 


of  the  land.  It  says.  "You  should  not  be 
an  officer  or  director."  So  said  the  Judi- 
cial Conference.  Judge  Haynsworth  sold 
his  stock,  at  a  loss  of  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. They  said,  "You  should  not  own 
that  is  to  be  involved."  Everybody  knows 
that  when  he  heard  the  Brunswick  case, 
he  did  not  own  any  Brunswick  stock. 
Thereafter,  he  did  buy  stock. 

Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  never  had  a 
vending  machine  at  Darlington  Manu- 
facturing Co..  in  Darlington.  S.C. 

I  will  state  that  again  for  the  Record. 
In  Grace  Lines,  he  owned  no  stock  in 
a  party  litigant.  To  have  the  portfolio 
he  had.  and  have  no  one  of  them  as  a 
party  litigant  before  him  showed  what 
Judge  Haynsworth  thought  and  what  he 
did.  He  led  the  way. 

So  when  my  distinguished  friend  comes 
now  and  says,  "I  am  afraid  if  we  get 
this  man  on  the  Supreme  Court  he  will- 
pass  laws  so  that  everybody  can  own  all 
kinds  of  stocks  and  wheel  and  deal  and 
feather  his  own  nest." 

The  Senator  from  Indiana,  to  my  shock 
and  surprise,  said  he  did  not  think  he 
was  trying  to  feather  his  own  nest.  He 
entered  the  bill  of  particulars  over  a 
month  ago.  He  could  not  wait  for  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  file  its  report.  He 
said  this  debate  is  an  important  thing 
and  we  ought  to  carry  it  on  on  the  floor 
and  we  ought  not  to  carry  it  on  in  the 
committee.  He  did  not  wait  for  his  own 
committee's  report,  the  majority  report, 
and  he  could  not  wait  to  get  in  his  own 
minority  views:  but  in  the  news,  in  the 
headlines,  on  the  TV  screen,  we  saw  the 
bill  of  particulars  charging  crimes,  37  vio- 
lations of  the  canons,  and  at  least  four 
violations  of  the  statute. 

I  heard  my  friend  mention  a  while  ago 
that  the  Congress  was  negligent.  Why  did 
he  not  put  that  in  the  bill  of  particulars? 

I  introduced  a  bill  on  that  subject. 
There  are  cosponsors  of  it.  The  Record 
shows  the  Senator  from  Indiana  did  not 
join  in  it.  I  put  that  bill  in  to  try  to  clarify 
the  matter.  I  thought  the  better  view  was 
that  one  should  not  hold  any  stock  and 
that  that  should  be  the  law,  and  that 
we  should  not  leave  it  in  the  judge's  dis- 
cretion, in  this  nebulous  way.  But  they 
have  not  joined  in  that  proposal. 

So  now,  as  we  go  into  the  last  hours, 
we  are  going  to  have  it  brought  up  that  a 
^reat  debate  ensued,  by  which  minds 
were  made  up.  It  is  not  that  at  all. 

After  he  makes  all  the  charges  and 
says  that  he  solicited  business  and 
charges  him  with  soliciting  business  and 
charges  him  with  giving  out  favorable 
opinions  and  judgments  and  decisions  to 
his  customers  and  to  his  own  stockhold- 
ers, now  maybe  it  is  that  we  were  just  a 
little  negligent  and  men  who  are  honest 
and  candid  are  boimd  to  differ  in  that 
contest. 

Let  me  simply  say  that  this  has  not 
been  a  credit  to  the  Senate,  for  the 
main  and  simple  reason  that  this  man 
was  tried  before  he  came.  He  was  in- 
dicted and  tried  before  he  even  came 
to  Washington.  When  he  answered,  he 
was  blamed  for  the  appearances  of  an- 
swering charges.  The  conclusion  of  the 
opposition  was  that  it  was  bad  for  the 
ITS.  Supreme  Court  to  have  a  judge  ap- 
pointed to  the  highest  Court  of  the  land. 


who  has  sought  to  defend  himself  and 
who  is  being  charged  with  things  that, 
right  or  wrong,  have  the  appearance  of 
being  bad,  "suid,  therefore,  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  him." 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  The 
more  we  talk,  the  more  we  prove  that  the 
appearance  is  bad. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
had  nearly  the  experience  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina, who  was  a  very  successful  member 
of  the  bar  of  his  State  as  well  as  Gover- 
nor of  his  State.  As  a  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  I  am  proud  to  serve  with 
him.  In  fact,  I  did  not  go  back  to  law 
school  until  1957,  and  did  not  graduate 
until  1960.  So  I  am  really  wet  behind  the 
ears  as  far  as  the  legal  practice  is  con- 
cerned. But  I  remember  very  well  a  pro- 
fessor we  had  talking  about  trial  tactics 
and  debating  tactics.  He  said,  "If  you 
approach  a  case  and  you  have  the  law 
on  your  side,  you  pound  the  law:  and  if 
you  approach  a  case  and  you  have  the 
facts  on  your  side,  you  pound  the  facts. 
But  if  you  don't  have  either  the  facts  or 
the  law,  you  pound  the  table." 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  I 
think,  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  fol- 
lowing that  rule.  I  know  he  is  doing  what 
he  thinks  is  right,  and  I  would  not  for 
a  moment  suggest  otherwise,  because  he 
is  a  man  of  the  highest  character.  But 
it  appears  to  me  that  when  we  have  a 
nominee  who  has  faults,  or  when  we 
have  a  nominee  whose  ideas  or  actions 
have  been  examined,  those  favoring  the 
nominee  decide  to  vilify  the  press  or 
attack  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  ac- 
cept this  as  part  of  the  strategy. 

I  have  not  said  we  should,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  rather  ludicrous,  but  I  sup- 
pose we  could,  if  we  were  not  careful, 
get  ourselves  in  a  position  where,  as  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  suggested,  set  a 
standard  that  was  so  high  that  no  one 
could  meet  it. 

Here  is  one  member  of  the  bar,  and 
one  Member  of  this  body,  who  would 
never  want  that  to  happen.  I  want  to 
have  a  successful  lawyer  as  a  judge.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  man  who  had  a  good 
judicial  record. 

I  am  concerned,  not  about  Judge 
Haynsworth's  being  a  wealthy  man  or 
accruing  a  great  deal  of  material  wealth 
as  a  member  of  the  bar,  but  the  fact 
that  once  he  was  put  on  that  high  court, 
he  did  not  sever  his  business  relation- 
ships. 

Nobody  forced  the  man  to  serve  on 
the  court.  That  is  one  of  the  highest 
honors.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  asking  too 
much  to  suggest,  that  if  you  are  going 
to  be  a  Federal  judge  with  a  lifetime 
appointment  and  all  of  the  emoluments 
that  tke  Senator  from  Delaware  pointed 
out  with  some  degree  of  particularity, 
yesterday,  that  you  go  just  a  little  bit 
farther  than  the  average  person  would 
go.  so  that  you  will  give  the  appearance 
of  justice  as  well  as  provide  justice  your- 
self. 

I  admit  that  the  bill  of  particulars 
did  have  some  errors  in  it,  for  which 
I  have  publicly  apologized.  In  fact.  I 
even  .sent  a  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  as  soon  as  two  errors 
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became  evident  to  me.  openly  admitting 
them.  I  sent  that  samie  letter  to  every 
Member  of  this  body,  and  I  apologized 
publicly;  but  I  do  not  recall  ever  sug- 
gesting that  Judge  Haynsworth  involved 
himself  in  decisions  with  the  intention 
and  purpose  of  increasing  or  improv- 
ing his  stock  portfolio  or  feathering  his 
own  nest,  to  use  a  cliche  that  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago.  I  have  never  said  that. 
I  have  done  quite  the  opposite. 

Each  of  us  is  going  to  make  his  own 
determination  on  this  matter.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  auid  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  are  going  to  make 
a  different  determination  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  Each  of  us  is  going 
to  decide  whether  or  not  Judge  Hayns- 
worth has  maintained  that  standard  of 
conduct,  that  stsindard  of  ethical  pro- 
priety, and,  Indeed,  to  quote  a  half  dozen 
canons  of  legal  ethics,  that  appearance 
of  propriety  that  we  feel  Is  important 
for  one  of  the  nine  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  met  that  necessary 
standard.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebrsiska  deeply  believe 
that  he  has. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
where  the  end  is,  if  we  are  going  to  ask 
Judges  to  not  possess  anything  that  will 
be  a  basis  for  conflict  of  Interest  charges 
or  the  appearance  of  conflict.  Where  are 
we  going  vnth  It?  Are  we  going  to  ask 
them  to  be  men  of  no  property,  and  to 
dispose  of  all  of  their  assets?  Are  we 
going  to  ask  them  to  sell  their  stocks 
and  their  bonds  and  buy  Government 
bonds? 

Had  a  Senator  done  that  12  years  ago, 
and  all  his  money  was  converted  from 
personal  holdings  to  U.S.  Government 
bonds,  one  of  the  major  decisions  that 
such  a  Senator  would  have  to  make  is 
whether  or  not  the  Interest  limitation 
of  4.25  percent  on  long-term  Government 
bonds  would  be  Increased  or  not;  and  by 
his  vote,  he  would  place  his  whole  stand- 
ing in  jeopardy  because  of  conflict  of 
Interest. 

Are  we  going  to  ask  judges  not  to  own 
anything?  If  so,  when  will  we  start  apply- 
ing this  rule?  Are  we  going  to  ask  them 
to  be  devoid  of  any  basis  for  concern? 
Shall  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  other 
members  of  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals 
in  America?  Shall  we  turn  our  gaze  over 
to  the  white  marble  palace  right  across 
the  parkway  here  which  houses  those 
nine  justices  and  ask  them,  "Have  you 
any  holdings?  If  so.  tell  us  what  they  are. 
and  how  long  you  have  owned  them.  Did 
you  ever  sit  in  cases  having  to  do  with 
those  corporations,  or  the  people  with 
whom  they  deal?" 

Talk  about  ex  post  facto  and  bills  of 
attainder,  Mr.  President.  We  had  better 
think  prospectively  and  not  retrospec- 
tively, and  decide  In  our  own  minds 
whether,  when  something  like  this  arises, 
we  have  to  be,  all  of  a  sudden,  insistent 
upon  a  pattern  of  conduct  that  has  never 
been  applied  before. 

I  hope  we  get  our  thinking  straight  on 
this  thinp.  and  not  end  up  with  judg- 
ments which  are  not  foimded  on  relevant 
propositions. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  between  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
at  the  moment  is  feathering  the  nest.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  says  he  does  not 
recall  ever  charging  the  judge  with  try- 
ing to  feather  his  nest.  He  says  he  has 
made  no  personal  attack.  If  there  Is  no 
personal  attack,  I  am  attacking  the  facts, 
and  I  will  stand  here  until  we  never  get 
to  a  vote,  and  just  hold  the  floor,  if  I  have 
to,  to  clarify  these  facts,  because  we  will 
not  yield  on  these.  They  are  either  true 
or  false. 

Here  are  the  facts  as  of  October  8, 
over  a  month  ago,  as  stated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  This  Is  too  Important 
a  matter,  you  know,  to  wait  until  you  get 
on  the  Senate  floor;  so  we  got  it  off  the 
Senate  floor.  This  was  delivered  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  all  the  reasons, 
all  in  heavy  type  headlines,  and  the  sub- 
stance In  the  headlines  came  from  this 
language : 

Judge  Haynsworth  was  an  organizer  and 
rounder  or  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc,  wltli  an 
original  Investment  or  so  and  so.  He  waa 
vice  president  and  a  director.  His  wire  was  In 
it,  and  everything  else,  and  though  he 
claimed  he  was  an  inactive  officer,  here  is 
the  testimony  which  leads  me  to  believe 
he  was  an  active  officer 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  If  the  Senator  Is  going 
to  quote,  I  suggest  he  quote  It  all,  and 
not  just  a  part  of  It. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  can  get  the  floor  later  and  quote 
It  all.  I  do  not  want  to  quote  It  all:  It 
bores  me  to  death.  We  have  heard  it  over 
and  over  again.  But  I  will  refer  to  it 
again  specifically,  and  he  can  quote  it 
all.  This  is  on  page  1  of  a  statement  by 
Senator  Birch  Bayh.  Democrat,  of  In- 
diana, on  October  8, 1969,  where,  on  that 
occasion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  charge, 
he  charged  as  I  have  just  related,  and 
thereafter,  on  the  second  page,  page  2: 

In  1957.  arter  Judge  Haynsworth  assumed 
the  bench,  the  gross  sales  or  CVAM  and  Its 
subsidiaries  Increased  tremendously.  Gross 
sales  Increased  only  slowly  rrom  $169,000  and 
some  odd  in   1951   to  $296,000  some  odd  in 

1956.  But  in  1957— 

Says  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  who 
has  made  the  attack  on  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. and  now.  when  we  answer  It.  says 
It  Is  personal  on  him — It  is  on  these  facts 
that  I  am  attacking  him. 

The  year  Judge  Haynsworth  assumed  the 
Federal  bench,  sales  jumped  to  $435,000- 
some-odd  and  continued  a  precipitous  clUnb. 
reaching  $3,160,665  In  1963,  the  last  tull  year 
In  which  Judge  Haynsworth  owned  a  major 
share  of  the  company. 

Then,  if  one  did  not  understand  it, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  drew  a  picture 
for  him.  He  showed  the  chart  and  the 
record  which  shows  that  It  went  up  grad- 
ually in  1951,  1952,  and  1953,  almost 
horizontally  across  until  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth  assumed  the  judgeship  in 

1957.  And  the  line  goes  off  the  page  In 
the  diagram. 

Then,  referring  stUl  to  Senator  Bayh's 
charge,  exactly  what  he  says,  word  for 
word,  imder  IV  on  page  7,  Canon  25  Is 
cited,  and  reading  after  citing  the  canon: 

Judge  Haynsworth's  financial  interest  and 
active  participation  In  the  affairs  or  CVAM 


constituted  a  clear  breach  or  this  standard. 
The  remarkable  rise  In  gross  sales  or  CVAM 
after  he  assumed  the  Federal  bench  Justified 
the  suspicion  that  the  prestige  or  his  office 
was  used  to  promote  his  own  Interests — 

I  am  still  quoting  from  Senator  Bavh: 
as  well  as  those  of  his  fellow  stockholders. 
In  addition,  his  practice  of  taking  part  In 
cases  Involving  customers  of  CVAM  furnishes 
further  grounds  for  the  belief  that  his  office 
was  used  to  promote  patronlzatlon  of  a  busi- 
ness In  which  he  had  a  substantial  interest. 

That  is  my  answer  to  the  charge  of 
feathering  his  own  nest  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  said  he  never  had  In 
the  back  part  of  his  mind. 

I  saw  it  in  every  headline  I  saw  It 
on  every  television  broadcast.  I  had  to 
listen  to  it  for  the  last  6  weeks.  It  is 
now  too  late. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vlr-- 
gina  <Mr.  Spong)  is  presiding,  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr.  Hruska) 
are  present.  Here  we  are.  And  we  are 
not  going  to  change  each  other's  minds. 
I  do  not  want  the  record  to  say — I  do 
not  know  how  many  weeks  from  now — 
that  we  engaged  In  a  heated  debate  and 
went  right  down  to  the  wire  and  no  one 
Is  about  to  make  a  vote  cotmt.  I  do  not 
want  to  do  It.  I  do  not  want  to  reveal 
confidences.  It  has  long  since  been  de- 
cided. I  think  It  comes  with  ill  grace.  I 
do  not  know  about  the  politics.  How- 
ever, there  is  the  record  on  feathering 
his  nest. 

It  would  be  unheard  of  for  me  to 
stand  by  mute  and  not  contest  it.  It 
would  be  unconscionable.  I  had  to  rise 
and  correct  the  record. 

That  Is  what  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
charges  the  judge  with. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  hour  is 
late.  Any  Senator  who  has  heard  or  read 
the  very  articulate  2-hour  statement 
given  yesterday  or  the  day  before  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  can  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  a  personal  attack. 
I  take  him  at  his  word  that  it  was  not. 
Others  interpret  it  differently. 

As  far  as  the  vote  coimt  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  determined  the  vote 
will  be.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  is  very 
much  up  in  the  air. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr. 
Cooper)  came  over  here,  and  I  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  which  way  he  was 
going.  The  Senator  did  not  tell  me.  And 
frankly  the  tallies  that  I  had  seen  had 
him  listed  the  other  way. 

I  think  it  is  Interesting  for  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  to  suggest  now  that 
we  are  debating  this  after  every  Senator 
has  made  up  his  mind.  That  statement 
will  come  as  news  to  half  a  dozen  Sena- 
tors that  I  do  not  think  have  made  up 
their  minds  as  yet.  This  has  not  been  an 
easy  decision  for  the  Senate. 

I  think  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen 
Senators  that  have  not  made  up  their 
minds. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  credit  with  rela- 
tion to  the  news  media.  I  would  like  t& 
show  the  Senator  some  of  the  clippings 
from  South  Carolina  and  Indiana  and 
other  places  and  the  scurrilous  things 
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that  have  been  printed  about  me.  The 
word  has  been  heard. 

I  do  not  think  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  make  their  determinations  on  the 
basis  of  one  sheet  of  paper  or  on  the 
allegations  of  one  Senator.  I  would  be 
mighty  proud  If  I  thought  I  could  send 
one  sheet  of  paper  to  the  other  99 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  have  them 
fall  into  line  without  listening  to  the 
opposition. 

They  have  listened  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  and  they  have  listened  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  when 
he  branded  me.  other  Senators,  and 
everyone  who  opposed  him  as  character 
assassins.  Presidential  assistant.  Clark 
Mollenhoff,  expanded  the  President's  at- 
tack on  me  in  a  very  distasteful  man- 
ner. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
relationships  described  are  accurate.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  cannot 
deny  the  facts  of  the  judge's  relationship 
with  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic. 

It  seems  t*  me  to  be  a  little  unfair 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  'Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  poi«t-? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  finish  and  then  I 
will  be  glad  tq  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  was  going  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  think  that  Judge  Haynsworlh 
solicited  business  for  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No;  I  do  not.  The  Senator 
is  reading  from  material.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  have  a  copy  of  It.  It  is  easy  to  read 
part  of  it  without  reading  all  of  it. 

As  I  said  yesterday  or  the  day  before — 
we  have  had  so  much  debate  that  I  find 
it  difficult  to  put  one  day  in  its  proper 
perspective — I  think  it  is  patently  un- 
fair to  read  one  part  of  a  document  and 
not  read  it  all. 

I  know  every  dociunent  I  sent  out  stated 
something  similar  to  this  sentence.  I 
quote  from  a  document  in  wliich  I 
said: 

The  question  Is  not  whether  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  Is  dishonest,  but  whether  he  has 
shown  the  temperament  necessary  to  sic 
on  the  highest  Judicial  council 

I  am  talking  about  what  the  average 
man  on  the  stref  t  can  have  in  his  mind 
I  do  not  think  the  judge  has  ever  used 
his  position.  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  he  got  out  his  stock  portfolio  and 
decided  how  he  was  going  to  decide  the 
Darlington  Mills  or  the  Brunswick  case. 
However.  I  think  that  his  activities  flew 
in  the  face  of  the  case  law  and  a  half  a 
dozen  of  the  canons  of  ethics  that  are 
concerned  with  the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety. It  concerns  me  when  a  judge 
does  anything,  even  inadvertently,  that 
gives  the  appearai^ce  of  impropriety. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  CaroUna  is 
not  concerned  about  that,  he  is  totally 
within  his  right. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  glad  if  the  others  make  their  state- 
ment and  we  can  then  hear  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  comment. 

We  now  hear  in  the  Uth  hour  that 
Congress  has  been  negligent — that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  have  been 
negligent. 


We  now  hear  from  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  "I  really  do  not  think  he  was 
trying  to  feather  his  own  nest."  I  have 
just  cited  the  record  on  that. 

We  now  hear  from  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  that  he  did  not  believe  the  judge 
solicited  bu.siness  for  CaroUna  Vend-A- 
Matic.  I  asked  him,  "Senator,  do  you 
think  the  judge  was  soliciting  business  for 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matic '' 

He  said,  "No." 

On  page  No.  4  of  Senator  Bayh's  bill  of 
particulars — I  cited  it.  in  toto.  absolutely 
all  of  it,  and  put  it  in  the  Record.  If  one 
of  the  pages  would  be  kind  enough,  he 
could  get  the  Senator  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  day  before 
yesterday.  The  Senator  will  find  it  quoted 
there. 

I  am  reading  from  it,  under  the  head- 
ing "Demonstrated  Lack  of  Candor:  De- 
nial of  Active  Participation  in  the  Busi- 
ness of  CVAM." 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  dated  Septemt)er  6.  Judge 
Havnsworth  said 

(Paragraph  12)  "Tlie  specific  locations  of 
vending  machines  were  simply  not  a  matter 
of  interest  to  me  and.  as  stated  before,  I  was 
never  involved  in  any  way  In  securing  new 
vending  machine  locations  " 

In  te.stimonv  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  Septeniber  16.  1969.  the  following  ex- 
change occurred 

Then  Senator  Bayh  quotes  from  the 
Record: 
Chairman  — 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Senator 
Eastland  or  one  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  preparing  of  bids  or  soliciting  busi- 
ness for  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc'' 

Judge   Havnsworth.   Nothing   whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  under  the  head- 
ing, in  Senator  Bayh's  bill  of  particulars, 
of  "Demonstrated  Lack  of  Candor." 

I  read  further  from  the  bill  of  partic- 
ulars : 

Senator  Tydincs  As  a  part  of  your  work, 
or  as  a  part  of  your  association  with  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matlc.  did  you  formally  or  In- 
formally seek  to  obtain  business  for  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc? 

Judge  Haynsworth  Never  I  did  not. 

That  is  under  Senator  Bayh's  "lack  of 
candor,"  the  two  answers  of  the  judge, 
because  Senator  Bayh  says  "fact."  'What 
is  the  other,  if  this  is  fact?  He  has  it  un- 
der the  heading  "E>emonstrated  Lack  of 
Candor. '  You  do  not  use  falsehoods  or 
words  of  harshness,  but  the  picture  is 
here.  He  got  what  he  thinks  is  fact,  and 
I  quote  from  Senator  Bayh's  bill  of  par- 
ticulars: 

Judge  Haynsworth  was  consistently  and 
intimately  Involved  with  the  operation  of 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  from  June  1957  until 
October  1963  and  regularly  accepted  funds 
from  CV.AM  during  that  period  subsequent  to 
a  resolution  by  the  board  of  directors  which 
appears  In  the  minute  books  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  slates  that: 

Then  he  quoted  from  the  minute  books, 
which  was  just  a  couple  of  months  after 
Judge  Haynsworth  took  the  bench.  I  will 
read  what  he  says: 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  main  sales  and 
promotional  work  of  CVAM  had  been  done  by 
Us  directors  who  are  also  the  officers  of  the 


corporation  and  that  any  new  locations  were 
the  result  of  many  conversations,  trips  and 
various  forms  of  entertainment  of  potential 
customers  of  one  or  more  of  the  directors 
or  offlcers  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
A  review  was  had  of  the  various  locations 
that  had  been  acquired  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  and  new  locations  that  were  being 
considered  and  practically  without  excep- 
tion, these  were  the  result  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  hear  for  the 
first  time  that  Senator  Bayh  does  not 
think  that  Judge  Haynsworth  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  soliciting  business.  So 
we  know  now  that  section  28-455  of  the 
disqualification  section  of  the  code  was  a 
negligent  passage  of  Congress  that 
should  have  been  beefed  up  and  cleaned 
up;  and  I  rather  agree,  and  that  is  why 
I  introduced  a  bill.  We  know  now  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  does  not 
think  that  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
feathering  his  own  nest. 

Get  that  headline  tomorrow.  Can  you 
see  that  in  the  Washington  Post? 
••Senator  Bayh  Says  Do  Not  Believe 
Judge  Haynsworth  Was  Feathering  Own 
Nest."  Would  that  not  be  grand.  You 
could  really  sell  some  copies  of  that 
paper  down  in  South  Carolina.  And  then 
we  can  see  another  headline:  "Senator 
Bayh  Says  He  Does  Not  Think  the  Judge 
Was  Soliciting  Business  on  the  Bench." 
Where  do  you  think  Herblock  got  the 
Vend-A-Matic  and  the  "Vend-A- 
Justice,"  when  everybody  in  America 
has  seen  justice  is  being  sold?  It  is  a 
serious  matter,  and  this  is  a  chief  judge, 
and  you  do  not  charge  him  lightly.  That 
is  an  ethic,  too. 

So  all  you  have  seen  for  weeks  on  end 
is  "selling  justice."  Here  is  Haynsworth 
and  ".selling  justice."  Vending  justice 
means  selling  justice.  That  is  what  you 
have  going  on.  No  wonder  I  feel  strongly 
about  this.  It  is  over  with,  because  that 
has  been  done — the  headlines  and  the 
pictures. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  wants  to 
know  where  the  headlines  are.  He  has 
not  seen  any  In  Indiana.  But  I  ''now 
what  has  been  said  about  Judge  Hayns- 
worth as  a  chief  judge:  He  has  been 
.selling  justice.  It  is  in  the  bill  of  partic- 
ulars, and  it  is  unfortunate  that  now  we 
have  corrected  at  least  thre*^  .sections  of 
it  in  the  last  nail  hour  on  mis  lioor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  introduction  of  the  measure  to 
clarify  the  standard  of  455.  Can  he  ad- 
vise the  Senate  when  he  introduced  that 
measure? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  On  October  19.  if  the 
Senator  please.  It  is  Senate  bill  2994.  re- 
ferred to  the  Senator's  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Senator  Eastland  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  it  referred  to  that  way, 
but  I  appreciate  the  compliment. 

In  other  words,  although  the  Senator's 
interest  in  this  matter  is  real,  he,  too. 
is  an  after-the-fact  scrivener  of  the  stat- 
ute. I  vant  to  join  him,  if  he  will  let 
me.  after  this  colloquy,  either  in  that  bill 
or  in  a  joint  effort.  I  have  been  giving  a 
«reat  deal  of  thought  to  what  we  could 
do  in  order  to  do  a  better  job.  Frankly, 
the  judge  failed  to  meet  the  present 
standard  required  by  the  statute. 
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I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  that  he  did  read  the  so- 
called  bill  of  particulars  correctly,  and  I 
am  certain  that  anyone  who  cares  to 
read  the  rather  tedious  and  lengthy 
hearing  record  will  be  of  the  opinion  that 
the  quotations  are  taken  accurately 
from  the  hearings.  They  are  indeed  fact. 
Apparently,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  the  message  across,  and  this  is  not  a 
message  that  is  being  conveyed  here  at 
the  so-caUed  11th  hour.  This  is  a  message 
I  have  tried  to  convey  every  time  I 
have  discussed  this  matter,  publicly  or 
privately.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
ethical  appearance  of  this  whole  business 
and  that  all  the  accusations  that  the 
Senator  quoted  were  stated  and  specified 
and  enumerated  in  that  context  and  only 
m  that  context. 

I  must  say  that  we  can  either  say  we 
are  concerned  about  appearances  or  we 
can  say  we  are  not.  We  can  say  that  the 
Statue  of  Justice  with  her  eyes  blind- 
folded is  giving  us  a  message  or  it  is  not. 
But  I  am  concerned  about  appearances. 
I  wonder,  too.  if  anyone  else  who  is 
concerned  about  justice  had  sat  in  that 
committee  room  and  had  listened  to  that 
testimony  and  had  heard  the  judge  tclk 
about  his  relationships,  and  then  if  that 
person  had  the  opportunity  to  look  at 
those  record  books  and  see  that  the  judge 
was  present  at  all  but  one  meeting  that 
the  corporation  had  held — only  one  ab- 
sence in  the  whole  period  of  time  that  the 
corporation  existed — I  wonder  if  that 
person  would  not  be  convinced.  If  he  had 
looked  at  the  record  and  had  seen  that 
the  judge  had  participated  in  making  mo- 
tions: if  he  had  heard  the  judge  tell  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that,  "I 
orally  resigned  as  a  vice  president  when 
I  went  on  the  bench  in  1957  and  did 
not  realize  until  1963  that  that  resigna- 
tion had  not  been  recorded";  and  if  he 
had  then  looked  at  the  record  books  of 
the  corporation  and  had  seen  that  in  each 
one  of  those  years— 1957.  1958.  1959, 
1960,  1961.  1962.  ant'  1963;  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
the  judge  was  listed  as  present  and  that 
a  unanimous  ballot  was  cast  for  Clement 
Haynsworth,  Jr..  as  vice  president,  I 
wonder  if  the  average  man  on  the  street 
who  never  read  a  law  book  would  not  be  a 
little  concerned  about  the  appearance  of 
candor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  a 
member  of  my  staff  has  gotten  me  a  copy 
of  S.  2994.  I  introduced  the  bill  on  Oc- 
tober 7.  1969.  and  it  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

S.  2994 
A  bill  to  amend  section  455  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 455  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sec- 
tion the  following:  "Ownership  by  a  judge 
of  stock  in  a  corporation  which  is  a  party 
litigant  or  which  owns  any  interest  in  a 
party  litigant  shall  be  deemed  substantial 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section:  and  a  Judge 
shall  abstain  from  participation  in  any  case 
involving  a  party  litigant  In  which  he  has 
any  investment  whatever." 

That  would  allude  to  realty  holdings 
as  well  as  stock  and  corporation  hold- 
ings. 


Mr.    BAYH.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.    BAYH.    Mr.    President,    could    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  listed  as  a 
ccsponsor  of  this  measure? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  are  making  head- 
way. I  would  ask  the  Chair  rule  "with- 
out objection"  now.  We  might  get  this 
fellow's  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt 
the  Senator's  train  of  thought,  but  I 
say  this  in  all  seriousness.  I  compliment 
the  Senator  on  this  matter.  My  staff  and 
I  have  been  considering  the  adequacy  of 
this  particular  measure.  I  think  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Maybe  that 
is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  But  in  the  event 
that  we  come  to  the  conclusion  there  are 
other  things  that  can  be  done  to  set  a 
higher  standard  I  certainly  will  submit 
that  study  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  would  be  honored  if  he 
would  join  me  in  introducing  such 
legislation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
ing this  bill  which  is  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  which  I  am  a  member.  1 
wish  that  the  introducer  of  the  bill,  as 
well  as  his  most  recently  acquired  co- 
sponsor,  would  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
if  any  amendment  is  proposed  to  that 
bill  which  would  make  it  retroactive  to 
include  the  case  of  Judge  Haynsworth. 
I  will  oppose  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  makes  a  very  cogent  point  and 
that  is  that  now,  as  Senators,  we  find 
an  inadequacy  in  the  law  and  we  are 
introducing  a  measure  to  correct  that 
inadequacy,  but  at  the  very  same  time 
there  are  those  hoping  to  convict  on  the 
inadequacy  that  has  just  been  dealt 
with. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  to  make 
absolutely  certain  there  is  no  misun- 
derstanding of  my  position,  I  wish  to 
repeat  once  again  that  certainly  it  is 
possible  for  99  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  disgree  with  the  Senator  in 
good  conscience.  But  it  is  my  conviction, 
respectfully  differing  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Carolina, 
that  the  statute  as  is,  using  the  words 
"substantial  interest"  as  interpreted  by 
the  fourth  circuit,  and  as  interpreted  by 
Tumey  against  Ohio  which  was  decided 
in  1927,  and  which  has  more  recently 
been  put  in  focus  by  the  Commonwealth 
Coatings  case,  sets  a  standard  of  con- 
duct, a  standard  of  ethical  propriety 
which  is  higher  than  that  which  has 
been  met  by  the  judge.  I  sa/  that  as  clar- 
ification, because  I  think  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  raises  a  legitimate 
point  raised  earlier  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  '  Mr.  Hruska  ) .  We  have  to  be 
careful  we  do  not  get  involved  in  an 
•'after  the  fact"  situation,  and  I  would 
not  want  to  do  that. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  is  not  just  the  de- 
gree to  obey  the  statute,  and  that  the 
statute  does  not  stand  alone.  The  prac- 
tice is  well  settled  for  random  selection 
of  judges,  and  this  woman  in  the  dress 
of  judges,  just  referred  to,  is  ver>'  much 
respected  in  the  fourth  circuit,  much 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  Court. 

I  would  not  delay  the  Senate  at  this 
late  hour  if  it  were  not  a  matter  of 
"either  or"  in  going  higher  or  having  a 
substantial  or  no  interest,  but  it  was  in 
the  law  and  stated  specifically  in  this 
fashion,  and  that  is  why  with  all  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  all  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  all  of  the  Congresses 
section  455  of  title  28  is  still  the  law  of 
the  land.  Because  there  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  random  selection  of  panels 
where  judges  can  stand  by  and  say,  'My 
wife  has  an  interest."  or  "I  have  a 
cousin. "  or  "My  daughter's  boyfriend  is 
driving  a  truck."  or  anything  to  jockey 
around  and  say,  "Fellows,  I  better  not 
sit  on  this." 

In  the  appellate  court  this  is  some- 
thing not  understood  by  the  Senate,  and 
it  is  not  understood  by  too  many  lawj-ers. 
Unless  one  has  handled  appellate  work 
he  would  not  understand  what  I  am  re- 
ferring to.  The  trial  lawyer  has  no  con- 
cern— everyone  is  using  the  word  "con- 
cern"— if  an  appellate  judge  has  a  share 
of  stock. 

If  in  the  case  of  XYZ  Corporation 
against  Jones  I  am  taking  the  case  on 
appeal  and  I  find  a  stockholder  of  the 
XYZ  Corporation,  I  await  my  chances: 
and  if  I  get  a  judge  who  is  persuaded 
toward  my  client,  the  injured,  the  work- 
ing man.  I  keep  my  loud  mouth  shut  and 
let  the  judge  sit.  If  I  get  the  wrong  judge 
I  raise  the  question. 

But  it  is  when  the  judge  himself,  with 
his  persuasion,  starts  jockeying  around 
and  says  he  has  an  interest  in  these 
things  and  gets  in  on  your  case  every 
time  and  you  cannot  have  a  high  verdict 
affirmed  in  the  appellate  court.  That  is 
what  concerns  the  trial  attorney.  This 
is  where  Judge  Haynsworth  was  the 
leader — in  being  sensitive  to  this  matter 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  as 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Tyd- 
incs) said.  "Dynamic." 

That  is  exactly  the  point.  It  is  not  just 
the  law.  I  admit  there  is  concern  on  the 
House  side.  Representative  Celler.  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  the  other  body,  has  been  trj'ing 
in  a  single  attempt  in  this  direction  by 
saying  that  you  could  not  be  the  officer. 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  that  is 
where  it  is  said  Judge  Haynsworth 
stepped  into  trouble.  Characterizing  it  in 
the  closing  hours,  we  have  something 
here  beyond  the  law;  we  have  the  ethics 
and  every  authority  who  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  said  that 
he  thought  the  law  encompassed  ethics. 
But  we  have  these  higher  standards 
and  we  are  working  for  higher  standards 
when  we  want  an  Associate  Justice.  I 
agree  we  want  higher  standards.  I  believe 
we  have  the  highest  standards  in  Judge 
Haynsworth  and  I  am  firmly  convinced 
of  that.  That  is  why  I  want  detail  by  de- 
tail placed  in  the  record  and  everj-  ques- 
tion answered  in  the  record.  That  is  the 
point  on  which  I  would  Uke  to  close  be- 
cause I  cannot  stand  by  and  have  a 
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nebuloiis  record  blamed,  or  have  it  said 
that  there  is  some  other  standard,  for 
Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  "dynamic" 
as  the  Senator  from  Maryland  said  in 
the  hearings. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
PILE  REPORTS  FOLLOWINO  THE 
ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  SENATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  committees  be  authorized 
to  file  reports,  including  minority,  sup- 
plemental, and  individual  views,  follow- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  today 
until  midnight  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    11 
TOMORROW 


A.M. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  exec- 
utive session,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
8  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
November  21,  1969,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  20,  1969: 
In  the  Arvt 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  In 
the  grades  speclfled.  under  the  proylslons  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3283 
through  3294: 

To  be  flrat  lieutenant 

Divers.   Walter  A  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  second  lieutenant 

OHara,  Kerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  folIowlnK-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  grades  speclfled  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  major 

Busdlecker,  Carl  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Campbell.  Bruce  B.,  491-32-134P. 

Casey.  Leonard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

De  Moss.  James  a..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deprospero.  Albert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Jay,  James  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlce,  John  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 

Bell.  Major  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrt.  Charles  J  .  261-t«-3225. 
Capps.  Eugene  3.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott.  McPherson  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grltz,  James  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanklns.  James  E.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Cecil  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helela,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoover,  James  R  ,  407-34^5833. 
Jenkins,  Lester  F  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Rudd  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ledford,  Jerry  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCall,  James  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McVey.   Peter  M,    153  24-0133. 
Mullen,  Charles  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norte.  Raul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Opstad,  Edwin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pace,  Johnny  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnckney,  Marlon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese.  George  W.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodrlquez.  Joe  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scooler,  Albert  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Charles  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walts,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warnshuls,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  John  W..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Olenn  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

AvTlett.   Robert  J..  Jr  ,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BattaglloU,  Victor  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blckel,  Charles  W..  30»-38-0862. 
Braud.  Lawrence  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cadlgan,  Peter  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cancellare,  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter.  Oeorge  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Charles  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Douglas  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUopy.  Eugene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comlso,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crum.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Wallace  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Benjamin  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pesler.  Lorenzo  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flte,  Don  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French,  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarbarlno,  Lloyd  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzales.  Joe  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graves.  Harold  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hlller,  Predrlc  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horner.  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John.  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kernea.  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnzer,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrkby.  Norman  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krohn.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longley.  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons,  Matthew  J  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElwaln,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGuffle,  James  T.,  206-34-^t412 
McLaughlin,  Noel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McSwaln,  Gregory  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Miller,  Charles  S  .  366-58--4858. 
Mlnetree,  James  L  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nataluk.  Francis  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlofsky.  Stephen  M  .  11 1-34-6933. 
Paine.  Charles  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parish,  James  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pelfrey,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelps,  Robert  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plaeter.  Curtis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raduege,  Floyd  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  Wynn  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlckman,  Travis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertaon,  Robin  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roblson,  Cecil  M  .  Jr  .  330-44-«776. 
Salazar.  Andres  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanford,  Dan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Searls,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw.  Delbert  W  .  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sherrer,  Carl  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons.  Earnest  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson.  Edwin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutherland.  Garrell  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tonsetlc,  Robert  L.,  186-34h-5426. 
Torres,  Charles  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughn,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlduya,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Patrick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walta,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldrop,  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsh,  Jamee  J  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Harvey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlssinger.  Dennis  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  James  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Thurlow  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Brltton,  Randall  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Francis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
riser,  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Punkhouser.  Preston  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harbour,  David  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard.  Jamee  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keman.  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latta.  Byron  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pllvlnsky,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poulton,  Charles  R.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyrone.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlthrow,  Gene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive   nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  20.  1969: 

In  tme  Coast  Guard 
The  nominations  beginning  Walter  E. 
Mason,  Jr.,  to  be  commander,  and  ending 
Jack  K.  Stlce,  to  be  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  No- 
vember 17,  1969. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMrsrfai^,  November  20,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Bob  Harrington,  the  chaplain  of 
Bourbon  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

My  dear  Lord;  thank  You  for  loving 
us  so  much  in  spite  of  our  actions  in 
many  cases.  Help  us,  O  Lord,  to  learn 
to  love  You  more  and  serve  You  better 
in  these  troubled  times.  May  I  thank 
You  personally.  Lord  Jesus,  for  allowing 
me  to  be  born  the  first  time  in  this  great 
Nation  under  God  in  order  that  I  might 
be  born  again,  saved,  set  free  through 
Your  precious  salvation  for  lost  sinners. 
Help  each  of  us  this  date  to  be  most 


conscious  of  our  relationship  to  You  and 
our  fellowship  through  Your  love.  Lord, 
as  each  of  us  strives  to  serve  mankind, 
may  we  do  so  as  You  challenge  us  with 
your  desire  that  none  should  perish  but 
all  should  have  everlasting  life  through 
faith  in  You. 

May  each  of  us  as  we  raise  our  heads 
from  this  prayer  be  more  like  You  would 
have  us  to  be  and  less  like  we  have  been. 

In  Christ's  name  I  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal    of    the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11612)  entitled  "An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  12  to  the  foregoing  bill. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ludger  J. 
Coftsette; 

8.  632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
C.  Mel v In:  and 

S.  757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne 
Davis. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  849.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
and 

S  2734.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Connecticut-New  York  rail- 
road passenger  transportation  compact. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBER 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 

read: 

Office  of  the  Clerk. 
US.  HoDSE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  November  20,  1969. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir;  A  certificate  of  election  In  due 
form  of  law  showing  the  election  of  Rob- 
ert A.  Roe  ae  a  Representative-elect  to  the 
91st  Congress  from  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Honorable  Charles  S.  Joelson,  is  on  file  in 
this  office. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Pat  Jennings, 

Clerk. 
By  W.   Raymond   Colley. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Representative - 
elect  will  present  himself  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
oath  of  office  administered  to  him. 

Mr.  ROE  presented  himself  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S    'TIGHT 
MONEY  '  POLICY 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Nixon's  'tight 
money '  policy,  designed  to  curb  infla- 
tion, is  showing  results  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection for  those  in  need  of  housing. 

The  annual  rate  of  new  housing  starts 
fell  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  year  during 
October.  If  interest  rates  continue  at 
the  present  level,  housing  construction 
will  probably  fall  off  even  more. 

The  policy  of  the  President  not  to  act 
in  rolling  back  Interest  rates  is  sabotag- 
ing the  national  goal  of  producing  26 
million  housing  units  within  the  next 
10  years. 

How  can  we  avoid  a  housing  crisis  in 
the  seventies?  To  start  with,  the  Presi- 
dent should  review  his  economic  policy 
with  an  eye  toward  lowering  interest 
rates.  It  appears  the  President  should 
also  consider  placing  a  higher  priority 
on  solving  the  housing  problems  of  the 
Nation  in  place  of  defending  and  ex- 
plaining the  actions  of  his  loquacious 
"Vice  President. 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED  REPORT 
Mr.   NATCHER.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 


of  goods  and  services,  the  gap  is  wider 
for  the  poor  countries  than  for  the  rich. 

In  our  own  country,  the  expenditures 
for  military  equipment  are  hampering 
our  ability  to  provide  the  services  so 
dramatically  needed  in  our  cities  and 
States  for  programs  for  the  poor,  for  edu- 
cation, for  mass  transit  systems,  and  for 
the  multitude  of  other  services  now  lack- 
ing adequate  financing. 

This  is  not  to  say  we  should  leave  our 
country  in  a  weakened  defensive  posture, 
but  there  are  devices  today  to  provide 
protection,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  my  prayers 
go  with  our  negotiators  in  Helsinki  in  the 
desire  for  successful  agreement  on  end- 
ing this  suicidal  arms  race.  I  also  hope 
that  our  Chaplain  can  add  to  one  of  his 
prayers  which  open  each  session  of  this 
House  the  wish  for  successful  agreement 
at  Helsinki. 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 

FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  have  until 
midnight  Friday,  November  21,  to  file 
certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MASSACRE  OF  VIETNAMESE 
CIVILIANS 

1  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  published  au- 
thentic photographs  indicating  the  like- 
lihood of  a  massacre  of  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians by  military  personnel  in  a  place 
known  as  Somny  Village. 

These  photographs  add  to  the  reports 
of  American  military  personnel  and  make 
it  incumbent  upon  the  Army  to  provide 
a  full  disclosure  of  the  facts  which  are 
clearly  in  its  possession.  This  is  no  time 
for  a  whitewash. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  public  service  in  con- 
nection with  this  publication  in  response 
to  the  public  right  to  know. 


TIME  TO  PRAY  FOR  END  OF  ARMS 
RACE 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the 
time  for  men  of  all  faiths  to  join'  in 
prayer  for  success  in  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  being  conducted  in  Hel- 
sinki, Finland. 

The  reports  regarding  our  runaway 
arms  race  are  bleak  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  today  is  spend- 
ing more  for  militarp  purposes  than  its 
total  production  of  goods  and  services  at 
the  start  of  the  century.  Arms  outlays 
are  doubling  every  15  years  and  efforts  to 
control  them  so  far  have  been  marginal 
if  not  illusory. 

Furthermore,  not  only  is  spending  on 
arms  rising  faster  than  total  production 


INTIMIDATION  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 
OF    THE    FEDERAL    COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 
(Mr  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) .      ,     , 
Mr  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  shocked 
and  distressed  if  what  I  have  read  in 
yesterday's  morning  newspaper  is  true- 
that   some   of  my  colleagues   have   at- 
tempted   to    intimidate    the    Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission.                               ,    , ,,. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  they  have 
launched  a  political  attack  on  the  FCC 
Chairman  before  he  barely  has  time  to 
get  his  feet  wet. 

And  they  have  warned  him  against 
acting  expeditiously  or  cutting  redtape. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  gentlemen  from 
California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin*  should  re- 
assess his  attack  on  Commission  Chair- 
man Burch. 

Let  me  read  from  yesterday  morning  s 
Washington  Post,  which  is  not  exactly 
my  Bible,  and  see  if  the  gentlemen  from 
California,  even  more  than  the  Com- 
missioner, has  not  given  us  cause  for 
concern: 

Van  Deerlin  said  he  was  troubled  that 
Burch  on  his  third  day  in  office  chose  to 
contact  the  networks  personally  for  the 
transcripts,  when  the  usual  procedure  is 
to  obtain  them  through  a  request  from 
the  Commission's  Secretary.  Network  ex- 
ecutives told  Van  Deerlin  they  couldn  t  re- 
member a  similar  request  coming  directly 
from  the  Chief  of  the  regulatory  agency. 

■I  iuE'  want  to  advise  you  in  the  friend- 
liest manner  possible.'  said  Van  Deerlin  "I 
hope  vour  request  did  not  represent  a  new 
trend  "at  the  Commission  Our-*4ew6  are 

so  strong  on  this  that  we  might  be  found 
climbing  up  your  back  if  there  are  more 
incidents  such  as  this  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  clear  threat. 
The  FCC  Chairman,  whose  job  it  is  to 
regulate  the  airways,  has  been  told  he 
will  be  climbed  all  over  if  he  dares  to 
deal  directly  with  network  officials. 

If  there  is  intimidation,  it  is  clear  it 
is  not  coming  from  Commissioner  Burch. 


THE  ALLEGED  KILLING  OF  SOUTH 
■VIETNAMESE  CIVILIANS 
( Mr.  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
there  appeared  a  very  shocking  story, 
with  two  full  pages  of  graphic  pictures, 
detailing  what  is  reputed  to  be  an  eye- 
witness account  of  the  incident  in  Mylai 
on  March  16,  1968,  where  it  is  reported 
that  some  American  GI's  reportedly 
killed  over  1,000  South  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians. If  the  facts  are  true,  this  is  an 
appalling  and  most  disturbing  situation, 
one  that  has  been  kept  from  the  public 
for  nearly  20  months,  just  short  of  2 
years,  all  under  the  guise  that  "If  the 
facts  were  known,  they  would  have  prej- 
udiced the  rights  of  certain  individuals." 
I  am  amazed  at  such  concealment,  "the 
sweeping  under  the  rug,"  of  such  a  sor- 
did tale.  It  smacks  of  the  same  kind  of 
secrecy  that  shrouded  the  "Green  Beret" 
case. 

Accordingly,  a3  a  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense,  I  have  re- 
quested ihy  chairman.  Congressman 
George  Mahon.  of  Texas,  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  this  committee  as  soon  as  possible 
and  to  have  such  person  or  persons  in 
DOD  and  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
give  us  a  complete  delineation  of  the 
facts.  The  American  people  are  certainly 
entitled  to  know  the  entire  truth  of  some- 
thing that  happened  nearly  2  years  ago 
and.  to  date,  has  been  kept  from  them. 


PERSONAL  AI«^OUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
Wednesday.  November  19.  I  was  absent 
from  the  floor  for  roUcall  No.  282.  on  of- 
ficial business  in  connection  with  the  im- 
migrant status  of  a  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict— a  sorely  needed  doctor  in  our 
community.  Had  I  been  present  for  the 
vote  on  the  conference  report  on  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  bill,  which  in- 
cluded the  repeal  of  the  requirements 
for  recordkeeping  of  the  sales  of  shot- 
gun and  rifle  ammunition,  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  affirmative. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present?. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


IRoll 

No.  2831 

Abbltt 

Clark 

Fraser 

Abernethy 

Claus* 

n. 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Anderson,  Ul. 

Don 

H. 

Gibbons 

Andrews. 

Claws 

an.  Del 

Gold  water 

N  Dak. 

Clay 

Gray 

Ay  res 

Corman 

Grlffln 

Barrett 

Dawson 

Giibser 

Belcher 

de  la  Garza 

Hanna 

Blatnlk 

Denney 

Han. sen.  Wash 

Boland 

DlBgs 

Hebert 

Brown,  Calif. 

Edmondson 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Cabell 

EllberK 

HoUfleld 

Camp 

Evlns. 

Tenn. 

.Ii'iie.s.  Tenn. 

Carey 

Flynt 

Klrwan 

Celler 

Ford. 

Kiiykendall 

Chlsbfilm 

Will 

lam  D. 

Kyi 

I.AnKen 

LeKKett 

Lipscomb 

McCarthy 

McCuUoch 

McEwen 

MrMlllan 

MacGreKor 

Mathlas 

Mav 

Mills 

Montijoniery 

Morton 

Murphy.  N.Y. 


O  Neal.  Ga 

Patman 

Pepper 

Plrnle 

Pollock 

Powell 

Prvor,  Ark 

Pudn.skl 

Rees 

Relfel 

Ro.senthal 

Rostenkow.skl 

Sandman 

Scherle 


Scheuer 
Shipley 
Stephens 

SymlnKton 

Talcott 

Teaijue.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Tunney 

Utt 

Wat  win 

Whalley 

Wold 

Wolir 

Yatea 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  345 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  tiie  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FK)R  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  613, 
PEACE  WITH  JUSTICE  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  MADDEN,  from  tlie  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  iH.  Res.  722,  Rept.  No.  661) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Res.  722 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Comnuttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
lor  the  consideration  of  the  reaolutlon  (H. 
Res  613)  toward  peace  with  Justice  In  Viet- 
nam. After  general  debate,  which  sJiall  be 
confined  to  the  resolution  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  ComnUttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  resolution  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 
No  amendment  shall  be  In  order  to  said  reeo- 
luUon  except  amendments  offered  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  F\>relgn  Affairs, 
and  such  amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  At  the  ooncluslon  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  for  amendment. 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  rep>ort  the  reso- 
lution to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  reoommlt. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  14741.  COST  ESTIMATE 
FOR  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  SYS- 
TEM   AND    HIGHWAY    SAFETY 

Mr.  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  iH.  Res.  721,  Rept.  No.  660) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Rbs.   721 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
14741 )  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  revise  the  next  due  date  for  the 
cost  estimate  for  the  Interstate  System,  to 
amend  chapter  4  relating  to  highway  safety. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  section  6  of  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 


ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall 
be  In  order  to  consider  without  the  Inter- 
vention of  any  point  of  order  the  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  now  printed  in  the  bill.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
niotlon  except  one  motion  to  recommit 


TO  PREVENT  IMPORTATION  OF 
ENDANGERED  SPECIES  OF  FISH 
OR  WILDLIFE  INTO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iH.R.  11363i  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  endangered 
species  of  fish  or  wildlife  into  the  United 
States;  to  prevent  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  other 
wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State  law: 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  2.  strike  out  "part  or  products 
or  egg"  and  Insert  "part,  products,  egg.  or 
offspring  thereof,  or  the  dead  t>ody  or  parts". 

Page  2.  lines  10  and  U.  strike  out  'ImfXJrts. 
In  violation  of  sections  2  through  5  of  this 
Act."  and  Insert  "Imports". 

Page  2.  lines  13  and  14.  strike  out  "such 
sections."  and  Insert  "section  3  of  this  .\ct.". 

Page  3.  line  6.  after  "mercl-il"  insert:  or 
spiortlng 

Page  3.  line  7.  strike  out  "manmade"  and 
Insert  "man-made" 

Page  4.  line  24.  after  "(a)"  Insert  "(1)". 

Page  4.  line  24.  srtrlke  out  "the  provisions" 
and  Insert  "any  provision". 

Page  4.  line  25,  strike  out  "sections  2  and 
3"  and  Insert  "section  2  or  3". 

Page  5.  line  1,  after  "thereunder"  Insert 
".  or  any  regulation  Issued  under  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  other  than  a  violation 
the  penalty  for  which  Is  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (bl  of  this  section.". 

Page  5.  line  3.  strike  out  "shall  be"  where 
It  appears  the  second  time  and  Insert  "Is". 

Page  5.  line  4,  strike  out  "on  such  charge" 
and  insert  "with  re8F»ect  to  such  violation" 

Page  5.  line  7.  strike  out  "section"  and 
Insert  "paragraph". 

Page  5.  line  12,  after  "action."  Insert  "In 
hearing  such  action,  the  court  shall  have 
authority  to  review  the  violation  and  the 
assessment  of  the  clvU  penalty  de  novo." 

Page  5.  after  line  12.  Insert: 

"(2)  Any  employee  authorized  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  sections  2  and  3  of  this 
Act.  and  any  regulations  or  p>ermlts  Issued 
pursuant  thereto  or  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  shall  have  authority.  In 
addition  to  any  other  authority  provided  by 
law  relating  to  search  and  seizure,  to  execute 
any  warrant  to  search  for  and  seize  any  fish 
or  wildlife  or  property  or  Items  taken,  used, 
or  possessed  In  connection  with  any  viola- 
tion of  any  such  section,  regulation,  or  per- 
mit with  resjject  to  which  a  civil  penalty 
may  be  assessed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection.  Such  fish,  wildlife,  prop- 
erty, or  Item  so  seized  shall  be  held  by  any 
employee  authorized  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pending  disposition 
of  proceedings  by  the  Secretary  involving  the 
assessment  of  a  civil  penalty  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection;  except  that 
the  Secretary  may.  In  lieu  of  holding  such 
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fish,  wildlife,  property,  or  item,  permit  such 
person  to  post  a  bond  or  other  surety  satls- 
factorv'  to  the  Secretary.  Upon  the  assessment 
of  a  civil  penalty  pursuant  to  paragraph  1 1 ) 
of  this  subsection  for  any  nonwillful  viola- 
tion of  any  such  section,  regulation,  or  per- 
mit, such  fish,  wildlife,  property,  or  item 
80  sel?.ed  may  be  proceeded  against  in  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  and  forfeited 
to  the  Secretary  for  disposition  by  him  In 
such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The 
owner  or  consignee  of  any  such  fish,  wildlife 
property,  or  Item  so  seized  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  following  such  seizure,  be  notified 
of  that  fact  in  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Whenever  any  fish  or  wild- 
life or  property  or  item  is  seized  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  move 
to  disjjose  of  the  civil  penalty  proceedings 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  If.  with  respect 
to  ;iny  .such  fish,  wildlife,  property,  or  item 
so  seiV.ed  no  action  is  commenced  in  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  obtain  the 
forfeiture  of  such  fish,  wildlife,  property,  or 
item  within  thirty  days  following  the  dispo- 
sition of  proceedings  involving  the  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty,  such  flsh,  wildlife, 
property,  or  Item  shall  be  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  owner  or  the  consignee  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary-." 

Page  5,  line  13.  strike  out  "the  provisions" 
and  insert  "any  provision". 

Page  5.  line  14,  strike  out  "sections  2  and 
3"  and   Insert  "section  2  or  3". 

Page  5.  line  15.  after  "thereunder"  insert 
"or   any   regulation   Issued   under   subsection 
(d)  of  this  section". 
Page  5.  after  line  17.  Insert: 
"re)  The  provisions  of  sections  2  and  3  of 
this  Act  and  any  regulations  or  permits  is- 
sued pursuant  thereto  or  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)   of  this  section  shall  be  enforced 
by  either  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  or  both  such  Secretaries.  Either 
Secretary  may  utilize,  by  agreement,  the  per- 
sonnel, services,  and  facilities  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  or  any  State  agency.  Any  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  authorized 
by    the    Secretary    or    the    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury  may,  without  a  warrant,  arrest  any 
person  who  such  employee  has  probable  cause 
to  believe  is  willfully  violating,  in  his  pres- 
ence or  view,  any  such  section,  or  any  regu- 
lation or  permit  issued  thereunder,  the  pen- 
alty for  which  is  provided  under  subsection 
(b)   of  this  section,  and  may  execute  a  war- 
rant or  other  process  Issued  by  an  officer  or 
court  of  competent   Jurisdiction   to   enforce 
the  provisions  of  such  sections,  regulations 
or  permits.  An  employee  who  has  made  an 
arrest   of  a  person   in  connection   with  any 
such  willful  violation  may  search  such  person 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest  and  seize  any  flsh  or 
wildlife  or  property  or  items  taken,  used,  or 
possessed  in  connection  with  any  such  vio- 
lation, or  any  such  employee  shall  have  au- 
thority, in  addition  to  any  other  authority 
provided  by  law  relating  to  search  and  seiz- 
ure, to  execute  any  warrant  to  search  for  and 
seize  any  such  fisli,  wildlife,  property,  or  item 
so  taken,  used,  or  possessed.  Any  flsh  or  wild- 
life or  property  or  item  seized  shall  be  held 
by  any  employee  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
or    the    Secretary   of   the   Treasury   or   by   a 
United  States  marshal  pending  disposition  of 
the    case    by    the    court,    commissioner,    or 
magistrate,  except  that  the  Secretary  may,  in 
lieu   thereof,  permit  such  person   to  post  a 
bond   or   other   surety   satisfactory   to   him. 
Upon    conviction,    any    (1)    flsh    or    wildlife 
seized  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Secretary  for 
disposal  by  him  in  such  manner  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  and   (2)   any  other  property  or 
items   seized   may.   in   the   discretion   of  the 
court,  commissioner,  or  magistrate,  be  for- 
feited to  the  United  States  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.  The  owner  or  consignee  of  any  such 


flsh.  wildlife,  property,  or  Item  so  seized, 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  following  such 
seizure,  be  notified  of  that  fact  In  accordance 
With  regulations  established  by  the  Secretary 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  If  no  con- 
viction results  from  any  such  alleged  vio- 
lation, such  flsh,  wildlife,  property  or  Item  so 
seized  in  connection  therewith  shall  be  Im- 
mediately returned  to  the  owner  or  consignee 
in  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary,  unless  the  Secretary,  within 
thirty  days  following  the  final  disposition  of 
the  case  Involving  such  violation,  commences 
proceedings  under  subsection  la)  of  this 
section." 
Page  5,  line  18,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert 

"<d)". 

Page  6.  line  3.  after  "designations"  insert 
";  except  that  the  Secretary,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
may  permit  importation  at  nondeslgnated 
ports  for  movement  to  designated  ports  of 
entry". 

Page  6.  line  4,  after  "provide"  insert 
"other". 

Page  6.  strike  out  all  after  line  6  over  to 
and  including  line  8  on  page  7. 

Page  7.  line  12.  after  "5."  Insert  "(a)". 
Page  7.  line  13.  strike  out  "through  4"  and 
insert  "and  3". 

Page  7.  line  16.  strike  out  "such"  and  In- 
sert "any". 

Page  8.  after  line  9.  insert: 
"ibi  To  assure  the  worldwide  conservation 
of  endangered  species  and  to  prevent  com- 
petitive harm  to  affected  United  States  In- 
dustries, the  Secretary,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  shall  seek  the  convening  of  an 
international  ministerial  meeting  on  fish 
and  wildlife  prior  to  June  30.  1971.  and  in- 
cluded in  the  business  of  that  meeting  shall 
be  the  signing  of  a  binding  international 
convention  on  the  conservation  of  endan- 
gered species." 

Page  8.  after  line  9.  insert: 
"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $200,000.  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  such  sums 
to  remain  available  until  exi>ended." 
Page  8.  after  line  25.  insert: 
"(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act.  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act.  shall  be  construed  as 
superseding  or  limiting  in  any  manner  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  including,  without  limita- 
tion, section  527  of  said  Act  (19  U.S.C.  1527) 
relating  to  the  Importation  of  wildlife  taken, 
killed,  possessed  or  exported  to  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  the  laws  or  regulations 
of  a  foreign  country." 

Page  9.  line  1.  after  "7."  insert  "(a)". 
Page  9.  line  7.  strike  out  "or"  where  It  ap- 
pears the  flrst  time. 

Page  9.  line  7.  after  "transports"  Insert  ". 
or  shlp>s.  by  any  means  whatever.". 

Page  9.  line  10.  strike  out  "taken"  and  in- 
sert "taken,  transported,  or  sold". 

Page  9,  line   12,  strike  out  "or"  where  it 
appears  the  first  time. 

Page  9.   line   12,   after   "transports"   insert 
",  or  ships,  by  any  means  whatever.". 

Page   9,    line    16,   strike   out    "taken"   and 
insert  "taken,  transported,  cr  sold" 

Page  9,  line  17,  strike  out  "and"  and  in- 
sert "or". 

Page  9,  line  20,  strike  out  "taken"  and  in- 
sert   "taken,    transported,    or    sold". 

Page   10.  line   1.  strike  out  "taken"  and 
insert    "taken,   transported,   or   sold". 

Page    10.   line   11.   strike   out   "taken"   and 
Insert  "taken,  transported,  or  sold". 

Page   10,  line   15,  strike  out  "taken"  and 
insert    'taken,  transported,  or  sold". 

Page    10,   line   22,   strike   out   "Bird"   and 
insert  "Birds  and  Game  Mammals". 

Page  11.  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  In- 
sert: 

"■(c)il)      Any     person     who     knowingly 
violates,  or  who.  In  the  exercise  of  due  care, 


should  know  that  he  Is  violating,  any  pro- 
vision of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of". 

Page   11.  line  8.  strike  out   "shall   be"  and 
Insert  "Is". 

Page  11,  line  9,  strike  out  "on  such  charge." 
and  insert  "with  respect  to  such  violation." 
Page  n,  line  11,  strike  out  "section"  and 
insert  "paragraph". 

Page  11.  line  16.  after  "action."  Insert  "In 
hearing   such    action,    the   court    shall    have 
authority    to    review    the    violation    and    the 
assessment  of  the  civil  penalty  de  novo  ". 
Page  11.  after  line  16.  insert: 
"■(2)     Any    employee    authorized    by    the 
Secretary   to  enforce   the  provisions  of  this 
section,  or  any  ofllcer  of  the  customs,  shall 
have   authority  to   execute   any   warrant   to 
search   for  and  seize  any  wildlife,  product, 
properly,  or  item  used  or  possessed  in  viola- 
tion of   this  section   with   respect   to   which 
a  civil  penalty  may  be  assessed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  d)  of  this  subsection.  Such  wild- 
life, product,  property,  or  item  so  seized  shall 
be  held  by  such  employee  pending  disposition 
of    proceedings    by   the   Secretary    involving 
the  assessment  of  a  civil  penalty  pursuant 
to  paragraph   ( 1 1   of  this  subsection:   except 
that   the  Secretary   may.  in  lieu  of  holding 
such    wildlife,    product,    property,   or   item, 
permit  such  person  to  post  a  bond  or  other 
surety   satisfactory   to   the   Secretary.   Upon 
the   assessment   of   a   civil   penalty   pursuant 
to  paragraph   ( 1 )   of  this  subsection  for  any 
nonwillful    violation    of    this    section,    such 
wildlife,  product,  property,  or  item  so  seized 
may    be   proceeded   against    in   any   court   of 
competent  Jurisdiction  and  forfeited  to  the 
Secretary  for  disposition   by   him   in   such 
manner  as  he  deems  appropriate   The  owner 
or   consignee   of   any   such   wildlife,   product, 
property,  or  item  so  seized  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  following  such  seizure.  l)e  noti- 
fied of  that  fact  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Whenever  any  wild- 
life, product,  property,  or  item  is  seized  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
move   to   dispose   of   the   civil    penalty   pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  paragraph    ( 11    of  this 
subsection    as   expeditiously   as   possible.    If, 
with  respect  to  any  such  wildlife,  product, 
property,  or  item  so  seized,  no  action  is  com- 
menced  in    any    court    of   competent    Juris- 
diction   to    obtain    the    forfeiture    of    such 
wildlife,   product,   property,   or   item   within 
thirty  days  following  the  disposition  of  pro- 
ceedings involving  the  assessment  of  a  civil 
penalty,  such  wildlife,  product,  property,  or 
item  shall  be  immediately  returned  to  the 
owner  or  the  consignee  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary." 
Page  11.  line  18.  strike  out  "the  provisions" 
and  Insert  "any  provision". 

Page  11.  strike  out  lines  21  to  24,  inclusive, 
and  Insert: 

"'(e)  Any  wildlife  or  products  thereof 
seized  in  conectlon  with  any  knowing  and 
willful  violation  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  which  a  penalty  may  be  Imposed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion of  such  violation,  be  forfeited  to  the 
Secretary  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  in  such 
manner  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Any  other 
property  or  item  so  seized  may  upon  con- 
viction." in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States  or  otherwise 
disposed  of.  The  owner  or  consignee  of  any 
such  wildlife,  product,  property,  or  item 
so  seized  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  fol- 
lowing such  seizure,  be  notified  of  that  fact 
in  accordance  with  regulations  established 
by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  If  no  conviction  results  from  any 
such  alleged  violation,  such  wildlife,  prod- 
uct, property,  or  item  so  seized  in  connection 
therewith  shall  be  immediately  returned  to 
the  owner  or  consignee  In  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary, 
unless  the  Secretary,  within  thirty  days  fol- 
lowing the  final  disposiclon  of  the  case  In- 
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volvlng  such  violation,  commences  proceed- 
Inga  under  subsection   (c)   of  this  section". 

Page  12.  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "part  or 
egg"  and  Insert  "part,  egg.  or  offspring  there- 
of, or  the  dead  body  or  parts". 

Page  12,  after  line  14.  Insert: 

"(b)  Section  3054  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"  'J  3054.  Officers'   powers    Involving   animals 
and  birds 

"  "Any  employee  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enforce  sections  42, 
43,  and  44  of  this  title,  and  any  officer  of  the 
customs,  may  arrest  any  person  who  violates 
section  42  or  44,  or  who  such  employee  or 
officer  of  the  customs  has  probably  cause  to 
believe  Is  knowingly,  and  willfully  violating 
section  43.  In  his  presence  or  view,  and  may 
execute  any  warrant  or  other  process  Issued 
by  an  officer  or  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enforce  the  provisions  of  said  sec- 
tions.'. 

"(c)  Section  3112  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"  '$  3112.  Search  warrants  for  seizure  of  ani- 
mals, birds,  or  eggs 

"  'Any  employee  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enforce  sections  42, 
43.  and  44  of  this  title,  and  any  officer  of  the 
customs,  slfaTl  have  authority  to  execute  any 
warrant  to  "seirch  for  and  seize  any  wildlife, 
product,  property,  or  Item  used  or  possessed 
in  connection  with  a  violation  of  section  42 
or  44.  or  In  connection  with  a  knowing  and 
willful  violation  of  section  43.  and  any  such 
wildlife,  product,  property,  or  Item  so  seized 
shall  be  held  by  him  or  by  the  United  Statee 
marshal  pending  disposition  thereof  by  the 
court.'" 

Page  12,  strike  out  lines  15  to  20.  Inclusive. 

Page  12.  line  21.  strike  out  "10."  and  in- 
sert "8   (a)  ". 

Page  13.  line  6,  strike  out  "lead  to  the"  and 
Insert  "create  a  significant". 

Page  13,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  "and 
affect  the  ability  to  Insure  the  package  and 
Its  contents.". 

Page  13,  line  12.  strike  out  "11."  and  Insert 
"9   • 

Page  13.  strike  out  all  after  line  14  over 
to  and  Including  line  13  on  page  14  and 
Insert: 

"  'Sec.  2.  It  shall  IBe  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son— 

'•(1)  to  deliver  or  receive  for  transpor- 
tation, or  to  transport,  by  any  means  what- 
soever. In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any 
blacic  bass  and  other  flsh  If  such  person 
knows  or  In  the  exercise  of  due  care  should 
know  and  ( A )  such  delivery  or  transporta- 
tion Is  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  State  or 
any  foreign  country  from  which  such  black 
bass  or  other  fish  IB  found  or  transported, 
or  Is  contrary  to  other  applicable  law,  or  (B) 
such  black  bass  or  other  flsh  has  been  either 
caught,  killed,  taken,  sold,  purchased,  pos- 
sessed, or  transported,  at  any  time,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  State  or  foreign  country.  In 
which  It  was  caught,  killed,  taken,  sold,  pur- 
chased, or  possessed,  or  from  which  It  was 
transported,  or  contrary  to  other  applicable 
law: 

"(2)  to  purchase  or  rec8lve  any  .such 
black  bass  or  other  flsh.  if  such  per.si.'ii 
knows,  or  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  should 
know,  that  such  bas£  or  fish  has  been  trans- 
ported In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act: 

■  i3i  receiving  a;iy  shipment  of  black  bass 
or  other  flsh  trajisported  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  to  make  any  false  record  or 
render  a  false  account  of  the  content^j  of 
such  shipment,  if  such  person  knows,  or  In 
the  exercise  of  due  care  should  know,  that 
such  record  or  account  is  false.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  shall 
apply  to  the  term  "interstate  or  foreign 
commerce".  '  " 

Page  14.  after  line  25.  insert: 

■(d)  The  flrst  section  of  the  Black  Bass 
Act    (4fl   Stat.   8461.   as   amended    (16   U.S.C. 


851).  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  tiie  end  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  'and  the  term 
"State"  means  the  several  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam'  " 

Page  15.  line  1.  strike  out  "12."  and  Insert 
•10. ' 

Page  15.  line  4.  strike  out  "13."  and  Insert 
•11  •■ 

Page  15.  line  4.  strike  out  "12."  and  Insert 

"10." 

Page  15.  line  7.  strike  out  "14."  and  Insert 
12." 

Page  16.  line  9.  strike  out  "1969."  "  and  In- 
sert ■•1969'  ■• 

Page  16.  after  line  13.  Insert: 

"(fi  The  provisions  of  sections  4  and  5 
of  the  Act  of  October  15.  1966  (80  Stat.  929: 
16  use  668dd-6e8ee).  as  amended,  shall 
hereinafter  be  cited  as  the  "National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  Administration  Act  of  1966'." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  briefly  explain  the  nature 
of  the  Senate  amendments  and  any 
additional  funding  that  may  have  been 
included. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  be  most  happy  to. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  significant  changes 
in  the  bill,  and  I  will  insert  them  in  the 
Record  following  my  statement,  briefly 
explained  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  forfeiture  provi.sions  would 
be  handled  a  little  differently  than  they 
would  under  the  House  version  with  re- 
spect to  civil  and  criminal  procedure  and 
in  my  opinion  a  little  more  fairly. 

Second.  The  second  major  change 
would  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$200,000  for  the  purpose  of  convening  an 
international  conference  on  the  preven- 
tion of  these  endangering  species  of 
which  there  are  now,  as  I  am  sure  my 
good  friend  knows,  a  great  number. 

The  last  change  is  a  fairly  minor  one, 
which  deals  with  the  points  at  which 
endangered  species  and  other  species  of 
wildlife  could  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  at  nondesignated  ports  of  entry. 

There  are  no  other  major  changes 
I  Will  tell  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  Lliat 
It  is  the  pledge  of  both  the  Senate  and 
also  the  Member  who  now  speaks,  that 
it  will  probably  not  be  necessary  for 
there  to  be  an  actual  expenditure  of 
$200,000.  because  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  matter  can  be  handled  on  the  am- 
bassadorial level  in  Geneva,  and  that  the 
convening  of  a  ministerial-level  confer- 
ence will  probably  not  be  necessary.  If 
th's  should  occur  the  expenditure  of 
funds  authorized  probably  will  not  be 
called  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

I  Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
is  a  brief  explanation  of  the  major  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  H.R.  11363: 
Brief  Explanation  of  Major  Senate  Amend- 
ments TO  H.R.   11363,  Endangered  Species 

Lecisljvtion 

section   4.  pages  4  to   1  1 
The  House  version  authorized  employees  of 
the    Interior    and    Treasury,    under    certain 
conditions,  to  arrest,  search,  and  seize  prop- 


erty. A  civil  penalty  was  authorized  to  be 
Imposed  against  violators  in  addition  to  a 
criminal  penalty. 

The  Senate  argued  that  the  seizure  pro- 
vision, when  coupled  with  a  civil  penalty, 
made  little  sense  and  could  conceivably 
create  Constitutional  difficulties.  Accord- 
ingly, the  enforcement  section  was  redrafted 
in  order  to  treat  a  seizure  which  accom- 
panies a  civil  penalty  proceeding  differently 
from  a  seizure  which  arises  In  conjunction 
with  a  criminal  violation  of  the  statute.  At 
the  same  time,  various  safeguards  were  added 
to  Increase  the  protection  which  a  jierson 
would  be  afforded  when  Involved  in  an  en- 
forcement proceeding.  Following  are  the 
major  substantive  changes  made: 

(a)  In  a  suit  to  collect  a  civil  penalty 
which  the  Secretary  has  assessed  a  court 
would  have  the  authority  to  review  the  vio- 
lation and  assessment  de  novo.  This  would 
serve  as  a  check  on  arbitrary  action  by  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  When  seizure  accompanies  a  civil  pen- 
alty proceeding,  the  Secretary  would  not  bo 
allowed  to  order  forfeiture.  He  would  be  re- 
quired to  seek  forfeiture  In  court  action. 

(c)  Whenever  seizure  takes  place,  regard- 
less of  whether  connected  with  a  civil  or 
criminal  violation,  the  Secretary  would  be 
required  to  notify  the  owner  or  consignee  of 
such  seizure  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Id)  Since  forfeiture  In  connection  ■with  a 
civil  proceeding  can  be  sought  by  the  Sec- 
retary only  after  assessment  of  the  penalty, 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  conclude 
the  proceeding  as  exfjedltlously  as  possible. 
Should  the  Secretary  not  seek  forfeiture 
within  30  days  after  conclusion  of  civil  pro- 
ceeding, the  seized  merchandise  would  be 
required  to  be  returned  to  the  owner.  Simi- 
larly, if  the  Secretary  does  not  commence 
civil  penalty  proceedings  within  30  days 
after  an  acquittal  In  a  criminal  prosecution, 
any  seized  merchandise  would  be  required 
to  be  immediately  returned  to  the  owner. 

2.  Under  Section  4(d)  of  the  House  bill 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  designate 
ports  of  entry  for  the  Importation  of  flsh 
and  wildlife  in  order  to  facilitate  enforce- 
ment. In  order  to  relieve  an  Importer  of 
substantial  expense  created  by  a  lengthy 
routing,  the  Senate  added  a  provision  to  al- 
low the  Secretary  to  permit  Importation  at 
non-deslenated  ports  for  movement  to  desig- 
nated ports. 

SECTION    5.    PAGES     II     TO     12 

The  House  bill  directed  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
encourage  other  countries  to  take  measures 
to  prevent  species  from  becominp  endan- 
gered. The  House  report  emphasized  that  It 
expected  the  Secretaries  to  follow  throueh 
on  a  convention  now  underway  that  would 
accomplish  this  purpose  If  this  effort  should 
fail  the  Committee  instructed  the  Secre'aries 
fo  .':eek  an  international  convention  ■,vhich 
would  have  as  its  f^oal  the  .slsrning  o:  'his 
conven'ion 

Tlie  Senate  amended  the  bill  to  include 
language  to  carry  ou*  the  :ntent  of  the  House 
repor  In  addlMcn.  it  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priate'l  $200.(X)0  In  order  to  implempn*  the 
provision.  L,anguage  In  the  Senate  repnr'  in- 
dicates that  the  lUCN  has  circulated  a  d.'aft 
proposal  among  more  than  60  nations  and 
that  Switzerland  has  agreed  to  act  as  denosi- 
tory  for  the  convention.  A  request  has  been 
made  to  have  the  Ambas.^adors  of  all  mem- 
ber niilons  sign  the  convention  Should  this 
occur,  then  none  of  the  $200,000  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  woiUd  need  to  be  func'ed. 
This  Is  the  only  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
legislation  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
If  the  ambassadorial  level  convention  Is  suc- 
cessful, then  there  would  be  no  Increase  In 
cost. 

SECTION    6.    PACES     12    TO     13 

A  new  Subsection  6(0  was  added  by  the 
Senate  to  make  it  clear  nothing  in  the  bill 
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supersedes  the  provisions  of  Section  527 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  That  Section  re- 
quires importers  of  wild  mammals  or  birds 
protected  in  foreign  countries  or  whose  ex- 
portation to  the  United  States  is  restricted 
to  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  United 
Htstefi  Consul  lii  that  country  prior  to  im- 
portation. 

SECTION    7     lAI    AND    (Bl,   PAGES    11    AND    15 

Tlie  words  "or  ships  by  any  means  what- 
ever" are  contained  in  present  law  but  were 
Inadvertently  omitted  when  the  House  re- 
wrote certain  provisions  of  the  Lacey  Act 
(18  use.  43).  Similarly,  wherever  the  pro- 
vision referred  to  wildlife  "taken"  In  viola- 
tion of  an  Act  of  Congress  or  State  or  foreign 
law.  the  words  'transported  or  sold",  which 
are  contained  In  present  law.  were  inad- 
vertently omitted.  The  Senate  has  restored 
these  words  in  the  appropriate  places. 

SECTION   7    (CI.    (D),  AND    (E),  PAGES   16  TO    19 

These  Subsections  relate  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife  taken  In  violation 
of  a  State,  Federal  or  foreign  law.  It  Is 
particularly  designed  to  eliminate  Illegal 
traffic  in  alligator  hides.  The  Subsections  au- 
thorize civil  penalties,  as  well  as  criminal 
penalties  and.  under  certain  conditions,  au- 
thorize arrest,  search  and  seizure  of  property. 
Reference  is  made  to  Section  I  1.  of  this  ex- 
planation for  more  information  on  the 
amendments. 

PAGE    20-18    use    3054    AND    3112 

Section  42  of  Title  18,  USC,  governs  the 
importation  of  injurious  mammals,  birds, 
etc.  into  the  United  States.  However,  it  con- 
tains no  provision  for  arrest  and  execution  of 
warrants  to  enforce  Its  provisions.  This  au- 
thority exists  in  connection  with  Sections  43 
and  44  which  Is  provided  under  Sections 
•  3054  and  3112  of  Title  18.  The  House  bill 
would  extend  these  provisions  to  Section  42. 

The  Senate  amended  the  House  bill  to 
make  conforming  changes  with  respect  to 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  and  search  and 
seizure  similar  to  those  made  under  Sections 
4  and  7  of  this  bill. 

SECTION     9,    PAGES    22     AND    24 

Section  9  amends  the  Black  Bass  Act  to 
prohibit  Interstate  sale  or  transportation  of 
any  black  bass  or  other  flsh  which  was  taken 
illegally  In  a  foreign  country  and  Imported 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  amended  the  Section  to  clarify 
the  nature  of  the  various  violations.  Also  It 
made  amendments  that  would  impose  pen- 
alties upon  a  person  who  knows,  or  In  the 
exercise  of  one  care  should  know,  that  he  is 
committing  one  of  the  enumerated  viola- 
tions. This  change  has  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  Black  Bass  Act  into  conformity  with  the 
legal  standard  which  will  be  used  for 
violations  of  Section  43  of  Title  18  under  the 
amendments   incorporated   in  the   bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  moition  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  delighted  to  know  that  our  chairman. 
Dr.  Morgan  has  left  his  bed  and  is 
with  us  today.  He  will  assist  in  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 


for  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  14580)  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of 
the  world  to  achieve  economic  develop- 
ment within  a  framework  of  democratic 
economic,  social,  and  political  institu- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Acccrdingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  iState  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  14580,  with 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  it  had  agreed  that 
section  1,  ending  on  page  62,  line  23,  of 
the  bill  would  be  considered  as  read  and 
op)en  to  amendment  at  any  point.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  that  section? 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  am  correct,  this  is 
the  23d  year  of  the  so-called  foreign  aid 
program.  For  the  first  2  years  of  its  life 
I  was  not  privileged  to  be  a  Member  of 
this  body,  but  for  the  last  21  years  I  have 
served  here  and  have  faithfully  sup- 
ported this  legislation.  I  have  voted  for 
every  authorization,  every  appropriation. 
I  have  supported  former  Presidents 
Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson,  and  now  I  support  President 
Nixon  in  his  request  for  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  so-called  mutual  security 
program  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  can  vividly  recall  the  foreign  aid 
programs  we  had  20  or  21  years  ago.  If 
I  am  correct,  in  those  days  the  authori- 
zation was  somewhere  in  the  magnitude 
of  $6  billion  to  $7  billion  a  year  in  a  total 
Federal  budget  of  about  $70  billion  to 
$80  billion  a  year — a  far  greater  percent- 
age of  our  annual  Federal  expenditures 
than  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  early  days  foreign  aid  was  a 
program  aimed  at  rehabilitating  pri- 
marily Western  Europe  devastated  by 
World  War  II.  Gradually,  for  reasons  we 
all  know,  the  program  was  shifted  from 
Western  E^.rope  to  a  worldwide  program. 
It  was  a  program  change  from  one  aimed 
at  rehabilitating  cotmtries  that  had  been 
former  industrial  giants  to  one  aimed  at 
helping  the  underdeveloped  countries  on 
the  one  part  and  helping  Western  Eu- 
rope countries  militarily  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  a  gradual 
reduction  in  dollar  amounts  from  $6  bil- 
lion to  $7  billion  a  year  to  a  program 
today  which  is  in  the  magnitude  roughly 
of  about  $2  billion  annually.  It  is  not 
only  a  lesser  amount  in  dollars,  but  it  is 
a  far  smaller  percentage  of  our  total 
Federal  Government  expenditures. 

I  supported  the  program  21  years  ago. 
because  I  thought  it  was  in  the  national 
interest.  I  supported  the  program  21 
years  ago  and  ea<;h  year  since,  because 
I  think  we  have  an  obligation  as  a  rich 
and  powerful  nation  to  help  other  people 
and  other  nations  for  humanitarian  rea- 
sons. 


I  must  confess  at  times  I  have  been 
disappointed  with  the  results.  I  think 
there  have  been  deficiencies  in  the  ad- 
ministration, whether  it  was  a  Republi- 
can administration  or  a  Democratic 
administration.  I  have  been  sorely  dis- 
appointed by  the  response  of  some  na- 
tions that  have  been  extremely  generous 
beneficiaries  of  our  aid  and  assistance, 
both  economic  and  military,  but  as  I  look 
at  the  record  of  this  program  for  the 
last  23  years,  21  of  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  pwirticipate  in.  I  believe 
there  have  been  far  more  pluses  than 
minuses. 

So  without  any  hesitation  or  qualifi- 
cation today.  I  intend  to  support  the 
bill  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  supporting  a  pro- 
gram recommended  by  a  Republican 
President.  I  intend  to  support  a  bill  re- 
ported out  by  a  committee  dominated  in 
the  majority  by  the  Democrats.  But  this 
program  almost  from  its  inception  has 
been  supported  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  here  today  that  same 
kind  of  bipartisanship. 

If  Members  will  go  back  to  the  Con- 
gressional Records  of  the  last  21  years, 
to  my  personal  knowledge,  the  Mem- 
bers will  find  dramatic  speeohes  made  in 
support  of  this  program  by  former 
Speakers  Sam  Rayburn  and  Joe  Mar- 
tin.  Of  course,  our  present  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  John  McCormack  over  the 
years  has  stood  in  the  well  of  this  House 
and  supported  not  only  a  Republican 
Presidential  lequest,  but  also  a  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 

gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  co  sent.  Mr.  Gerald 

R.  Ford  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 

additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  predecessor  in  the  job  of  Re- 
publican leader,  the  Honorable  Charles 
Halleck,  on  many  occasions  took  the 
well  of  this  House  and  spoke  for  the 
program,  supporting  either  a  Democra- 
tic or  a  Republican  President  in  either 
a  Democratic  or  a  Republican  Congress 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  on  this  occasion 
today  we  as  Members  of  this  body.  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans,  ought  to  sup- 
port the  oommittee  recommendations 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
gcntlemp.n  from  Pennsylvania.  'Mr. 
Morgan)  and  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican members  of  this  committee 

I  know  any  President,  in  the  past  or 
present,  would  greatly  prefer,  if  it  were 
in  the  national  interest,  to  divert  the  $2 
billion  or  S3  billion  we  have  annually 
spent  in  recent  years  to  domestic  pro- 
grams We  have  great  domestic  needs 
in  this  countiT-  Our  metropolitan  cities 
need  help  and  assistance.  Our  educa- 
tional programs  need  help.  We  must  af- 
firmatively attack  the  problems  of  water 
pollution,  of  air  pollution,  of  mass  tran- 
sit, et  cetera. 

I  know  the  Presidents  in  the  past  as 
well  as  the  present  would  like  to  take  this 
money  that  we  have  been  sF>ending  an- 
nually on  the  foreign  aid  program  and 
use  it  as  a  tax  benefit,  to  provide  some 
tax  relief  to  the  overburdened  American 
taxpayer  at  the  Federal  level. 
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But  every  President  since  the  Inception 
of  this  program,  when  he  looked  at  the 
priorities,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  in  our  national  interest  to 
have  a  program  su<*h  as  this. 

This  President  and  his  predecessors  for 
the  past  23  years  have  recommended  a 
progrsun  in  this  area. 

Therefore,  I  Intend  to  support  the 
committee  recommendations.  I  intend  to 
support  the  dollar  amounts. 

I  may  support  an  amendment  today 
that  may  be  offered,  particularly  on  mili- 
tary assistance,  because  I  believe  military 
assistance  has  been  helpful  and  benefi- 
cial in  our  national  interest. 

One  final  word :  It  would  be  tragic  for 
this  Congress  to  be  the  first  Congress  In 
11  to  end  a  program  that  has  had  far 
more  pluses  than  minuses.  It  would  be 
sad  indeed  If  this  Congress  by  action  to- 
day or  tomorrow  were  to  "gut"  this  bill 
by  substantial  reductions.  In  my  humble 
judgment,  this  is  the  minimum  amount 
that  this  program  needs  at  this  crucial 
hour  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Yes,  Mr_Chairman,  I  Intend  to  sup- 
port the  committee.  This  is  the  most  ef- 
fective way  that  I  can  support  the  Presi- 
dent who  needs  this  help  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

la  view  of  the  debt  and  deficit  situa- 
tion of  this  Nation,  how  can  the  gentle- 
man say  that  we  are  rolling  in  wealth 
to  the  extent  that  we  can  pour  out  an- 
other $2  billion  plus  the  billions  that  are 
in  the  pipeline  and  available  for  spend- 
ing? How  can  the  gentleman  say  that 
this  kind  of  proga-am  is  justified  under 
the  circumstances? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FXDRD.  My  answer  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa  is 
that  if  we  do  not  have  this  program  the 
net  result  will  be  far  more  serious  than 
continuing  it.  I  believe  that  this  program 
over  the  years  has  had  far  more  pluses 
than  minuses.  I  look  at  what  the  pros- 
pects are  if  we  do  not  have  the  program, 
and  such  circumstances  look  very  dim 
and  dark  to  me. 

I  admit  that  we  have  financial  prob- 
lems in  the  U.S.  Government.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  have  done  my  ut- 
most to  try  to  hold  down  Federal  spend- 
ing in  many,  many  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  program  does 
have  a  high  priority.  Therefore,  when  I 
look  at  the  prospects — if  there  were  no 
program — compared  to  a  continuation  of 
this  program  at  this  level.  I  support  the 
President  and  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations. 

AMENDMENTS     OFFERED     BY     MR.     ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  series  of  corrective  amendments  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki:  Page 
20.  lines   10  and   II,  strike  out  "populatton 


control"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •family 
planning" 

Page  20.  line  14.  strike  out  "population 
control"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "family 
pl.innlns" 

Piige  44.  line  19.  strike  out  ".section  204 
id)i4)(B)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'sec- 
tions  204idM4i(B)    and   306". 

Pige  44.  line  24.  .itter  "of"  Insert  "the". 

Pii^e  55,  line  16,  after  "luter-Amerlcan" 
insert  "Social" 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
indicated  in  yesterday's  debate,  there  are 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  the 
bill,  and  mistakes  made  in  the  printing. 
The  amendment  proposes  to  correct 
them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  amendments  do 
not  go  to  any  of  the  money  figures  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Nor  to  any  substantive 
language? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tliey  are  purely  correct- 
ing typographical  errors? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  With 
the  striking  out  of  the  "population  con- 
trol" words  and  inserting  "family  plan- 
ning" it  is  the  intent  that  it  should  be 
family  planning  rather  than  any  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  U.S.  foreign 
aid  to  control  populations  of  foreign 
countries  by  this  program.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  the  language  that  was  used  in  the  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Zablocki), 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BV  MR.  ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  series  of  amendments  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki: 
Page  4,  line  2.  strike  out  "and". 

Page  4,  line  9.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ":  and" 

Page  4,  after  line  9,  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  encourage  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  free  and  democratic  trade 
unions  as  part  of  United  States  technical 
acElstance  objectives." 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  reinserting  language  that  was  inad- 
vertently omitted  from  the  new  bill.  It 
has  been  cleared  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mi- 
nority has  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  objection  to  correcting  all  of  these  in- 


advertent errors,  but  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  there  are  also  more  serious 
errors  in  which  cooperation  in  correcting 
them  would  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  I  sincerely  respect  the  gen- 
tleman's opinion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wi-sconsin  <Mr.  Zablocki). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to, 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR    ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Zablcxki: 
Page  10.  line  18.  Immediately  before  the 
period  insert  the  following:  and  which  are 
consistent  with  the  appropriate  recommen- 
dations of  the  periodic  Inter-Amerlran  Con- 
l^rence  ol  Libor  Ministers  ' 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  This  language  was 
inadvertently  omitted  from  the  bill.  This 
language  was  cleared  with  the  minority 
and  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  have 
been  put  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  is  the  minority  that 
the  gentleman  talks  about? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  is  speaking  for  the  minority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  also  the  minority 
of  the  minority,  I  will  advise  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  does  not  have  any  objection 
to   this   amendment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  No  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
Trorn  Wis-onsin  '  Mr.  Zablocki  i  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  ADAIR 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair:  Page  8, 
beginning  In  line  20.  strike  out  "$475,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $475,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  following  "$425,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  $425,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971". 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  simply 
stated,  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  reduce  further  the  amoimt 
of  the  development  loan  fund  by  $50  mil- 
lion from  the  sum  recommended  by  the 
committee. 

As  the  executive  proposal  came  to  the 
committee  there  was  a  request  for  $675,- 
.500,000.  The  committee  reduced  that  by 
$200  million,  to  the  figure  of  $475,500,000. 
Thus,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
total  reduction  in  development  loans 
from  the  executive  request  would  be  $250 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee >vill  have  noted  that  the  number 
of  countries  which  may  receive  develop- 
ment loans  imder  the  proposed  bill  is 
limited  to  20.  Most  of  the  funds  as  pro- 
gramed for  the  new  money  in  the  bill 
would  go  to  the  following  countries:  In- 
dia.   Pakistan,    Indonesia,    Turkey,    and 
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Korea,  and  small  amounts  for  several 
countries  in  Africa. 

I  think  it  can  be  safely  said.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  a  program  of  this  magnitude 
almost  at  midpoint  in  the  fiscal  year  can 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  that  I  have 
proposed  without  doing  any  injury  to  the 
valid  parts  of  the  program. 

Last  year  the  authorized  amount  as 
the  bill  left  the  House  was  $350  million. 
We  are  told  by  the  executive  witnesses 
that  the  needs  this  year,  especially  in  the 
countries  that  I  have  mentioned,  are 
somewhat  greater  and,  hence,  the  pro- 
posed reduction  is  somewhat  less. 

I  say  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think 
the  reduction  can  be  made  to  effect  a 
savings  of  considerable  magnitude  and 
yet  not  endanger  in  any  way  our  Amer- 
ican security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  In  or- 
der to  get  the  figures  right,  is  this  for 
each  of  the  2  years  or  over  the  2-year 
period? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  glad  that  the  gentle- 
man raised  that  question.  It  is  for  each 
of  the  2  years. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  So 
that  the  total  reduction  in  this  figure  for 
the  2-year  period  is  $100  million? 

Mr.  ADAIR,  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  additional  cut  was 
considered  in  the  committee.  I  might 
add  that  the  present  amount  in  the  bill 
for  development  loans  is  $475.5  million. 
This  figure  that  the  committee  has  re- 
ported out  is  $200  million  below  the  ex- 
ecutive request.  It  is,  however,  the  same 
figure  that  was  authorized  last  year. 

We  did  give  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion to  this  particular  question. 

It  was  the  strong  feeling  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  figure  that  is  in  the  bill 
is  supportable,  and  should  be  supported 
by  the  committee.  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  introduced  the  amendment 
had  some  reservations  on  it,  and  there 
are  quite  a  few  people  who  had  reser\'a- 
tions,  but  it  was  the  consensus  of  the 
committee  that  this  figure  was  the  fair 
figure,  and  the  desirable  figure,  and  it 
would  meet  the  needs  of  the  executive 
branch  this  year. 

I  might  say  that  since  1948  the  United 
States  has  made  development  loans  in 
excess  of  $7  billion.  Similarly,  the  United 
States  has  collected  over  $1.1  billion  in 
principal  and  interest.  So  that  while  it 
is  a  slow  return,  nevertheless  the  devel- 
opment loan  program  has  been  a  good 
investment,  has  been  extremely  helpful, 
and  the  United  States  is  getting  money 
back  on  it. 

The  principal  loans  go  to  India,  Pakis- 
tan, Indonesia,  Turkey,  and  Korea.  I 
might  say  that  after  considerable  debate 
and  discussion  in  the  committee  that  the 
figure  that  is  in  the  bill  is  the  figure  that 
we  felt  was  most  desirable  and  neces- 


sary. For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  oppose  the  amendment,  and  hope  the 
committee  would  vote  the  amendment 
down. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  one  thing  that 
worries  me  about  a  deeper  cut  than 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs— and  as  the  Members  know,  the 
committee  made  a  cut  of  $200  million — 
I  wonder  whether  the  author  of  the 
amendment  took  into  consideration 
whether  or  not  a  cut  of  $50  million  will 
injure  some  of  the  small  countries  in 
Africa?  Most  of  the  money  was  pro- 
gramed for  big  countries  but  if  we  cut 
too  deep  there  will  not  be  enough  for 
the  smaller  ones. 

I  am  afraid  that  a  further  cut  of  $50 
million  in  this  program  would  interfere 
with  some  of  the  real  vital  projects  in  the 
continent  of  Africa  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Large  countries  like  India,  which  has 
received  a  large  part  of  the  develop- 
ment loan  money,  might  be  able  to  stand 
a  substantial  cut,  but  I  fear  that  some 
of  the  small,  very  essential  loans  that 
do  so  much  good  in  Africa,  might  be 
reduced  as  a  result  of  this  cut  of  $50 
million. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  chah- 
man  of  the  committee,  in  response  to  the 
question  he  has  just  put,  that  that  fac- 
tor certainly  was  taken  into  account  in 
arriving  at  the  proposed  reduction.  ■ 

As  illustrative  of  this,  the  proposed 
programs  for  the  several  countries  of 
Africa  involved,  total  about  $92  million 
for  the  fiscal  years  about  which  we  are 
speaking.  I  felt  that  there  was  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  allocated  to  other 
countries  so  that  those  desirable  pro- 
grams such  as  the  malaria  control  and 
others  about  which  the  gentleman  speaks 
might  not  be  seriously  harmed. 

In  short,  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  that 
those  factors  were  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments, 
but  I  would  say  that  this  is  the  first  test 
on  the  money  cuts,  and  I  hope  that  the 
committee  will  be  supported,  and  that 
the  words  of  the  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford) 
will  be  recalled  when  we  vote  on  this. 

This  is  an  essential  part.  I  believe  it 
is  important  that  we  vote  this  amend- 
ment dowm,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  will  vote  the  amendment 
down. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  general  debate 
yesterday  I  pointed  out  that  the  develop- 
ment loan  program  is  where  cuts — deep 
cuts — have  already  been  made.  Thirty 
percent  has  been  cut  from  the  amount 
requested. 

If  we  should  accept  a  further  cut,  we 
would  be  making  available  for  all  de- 
velopment loans  somewhat  more — $425 


million — than  the  administration  con- 
siders desirable  to  spend  in  one  country, 
in  India.  They  are  seeking  to  make  avail- 
able $385  million  for  India  alone. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  suggest- 
ed that  there  are  some  countries  where 
development  loans  would  be  desirable 
and  emphasis  should  be  made  on  those. 
If  we  should  assume,  for  example,  that 
countries  in  Africa  have  desirable  pro- 
grams, we  would  have  to  assume  that 
other  countries  have  less  desirable  ones. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  over  90 
percent  of  development  loans  go  to  five 
countries — India,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  In- 
donesia, and  Korea. 

Frankly,  I  can  see  no  place  where  we 
could  take  substantial  cuts  without  hav- 
ing very  undesirable  consequences  as  to 
what  is  being  attempted. 

I  mentioned  yesterday  that  almost  half 
of  the  aid  to  be  made  available  through 
development  loans  is  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Are  we  trying  to  prevent  further 
progress  in  countries  like  Pakistan  and 
India  in  the  problem  of  feeding  their  own 
people?  I  would  assume  that  we  would 
consider  this  a  desirable  program.  Or,  are 
we  going  to  turn  on  our  friend,  Korea? 
And  are  we  not  going  to  help  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis  a  country  like  Indonesia? 

In  other  words,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  cuts  already  made  in  the  committee 
are  already  to  deep,  since  the  needs  in  all 
these  countries  are  very  real. 

Let  me  conclude  by  pwinting  out  that 
development  loans  in  almost  every  case 
are  on  a  multilateral  basis.  In  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Turkey  there  are  consorti- 
ums with  other  coimtries  involved.  If  we 
should  be  obliged  to  reduce  the  amount 
that  we  can  contribute  to  a  consortium, 
it  inevitably  will  have  a  boomerang  ef- 
fect. Other  donor  countries  will  provide 
less  if  we  cut  back  our  aid.  and  the  effect 
on  the  recipient  country  will  be  very- 
adverse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  these  reasons  I 
think  it  would  be  most  unwise  for  us  to 
go  below  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion. A  further  cut  may  not  affect  our 
own  national  security,  but  it  could  great- 
ly reduce  the  effectiveness  both  of  what 
we  have  done  in  the  past  and  what  we 
could  legitimately  do,  in  concert  with 
others,  in  this  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  that  the 
amendment  is  defeated. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR  DER- 
WINSKI FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.    ADAIR 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  iMr.  Adair  i. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Derwinski  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Adair:  Page  8.  line  20.  strike  out  "$475.- 
500.000"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
"amounts"  In  line  22  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$300,000.00  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 
which  amount". 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  self-explanatory  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  set  the  stage  for  a  brief 
discussion  by  pointing  out  that  I  fully 
concur  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  Gallagher)  when  he  points 
out  that  in  this  fiist  money  amendment. 
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we  may  well  set  the  stage  for  what  we 
do  this  afternoon  and  the  vote  will  dem- 
onstrate the  mood  and  temper  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Members,  though,  that  it  is 
an  absolute  open  secret  that  every  year 
the  bureaucrats  from  AID  march  up  to 
the  Hill  with  an  exaggerated  request  for 
funds — and  do  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  the  cuts  made  by  the  committee 
very  drastically  affect  the  program — 
what  really  happens  is  that  the  commit- 
tee goes  through  the  exercise  of  trim- 
ming the  original  requestr— and  that 
makes  the  committee  look  good— and 
then  Members  stand  on  the  floor  and 
offer  other  amendments  which  trim  the 
bill,  and-  that  makes  the  entire  House 
look  good.  « 

The  Agency  stfll  gets  far  more  for  its 
program  than  logic  dictates. 

My  amendment  provides  for  two 
things — $300  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970,  which  is  the  exact  amount  that  we 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  statement  by  anyone 
in  the  Agency  or  tn  the  State  Department 
or  on  the  floor  that  has  charged  that 
action  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions last  year  ruined  the  program.  They 
have  lived  with  $300  million  and  I  think 
they  can  live  with  the  $300  milUon  again. 

My  amendment  also  limits  this  amount 
to  fiscal  year  1970.  If  you  will  please 
note,  this  program  as  now  in  the  bill  will 
authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year  1971.  We 
are  surrendering  control  here  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  over  this  pro- 
gram. 

May  I  also  emphasize  that  any  charge 
made  that  this  program  has  to  be  sus- 
tained in  its  present  form  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  country  is  on  the  face  of  it 
ludicrous. 

There  are  so  many  additional  pro- 
grams which  are  really  foreign  aid  carried 
on  under  all  the  international  programs 
that  have  been  brought  out  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  that  we 
could  well  do  without  this  program  for  an 
entire  fiscal  year.  Other  programs  of 
direct, benefit  to  foreign  countries  may 
exceed  $10  billion. 

The  issue  before  us  is  clear:  Do  we 
want  a  very  effective,  practical  figure? 
I  submit  that  the  figure  approved  in  last 
year's  appropriation  is  practical  and  ef- 
fective. 

Earlier  I  listened,  as  did  all  Members, 
to  the  eloquent  plea  of  the  minority 
leader  for  support  of  this  program.  We 
mu.u  remember  that  minority  leaders  are 
required  to  say  certain  things.  I  yield  to 
no  one.  not  even  my  minority  leader.  In 
loyalty  to  this  administration.  But  I  do 
not  think  loyalty  to  the  administration 
presumes  loyalty  to  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. A  blow  for  economy  In  support  of 
last  year's  appropriation  figure  would  be 
in  order. 

My  amendment  makes  sense.  I  hope 
my  amendment  could  be  defended  by 
anybody  who  supports  the  program,  and 
I  emphasize  that  it  does  give  us  a  chance, 
to  draw  the  lines  here  this  afternoon: 
Will  we  restore  funds  that  the  agency 
does  not  need,  or  will  we  give  them  the 
funds  they  received  a  year  ago  and  lived 
with? 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  sutwnit  that  my 
amendment  to  the  aunendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  is  m  order  and 
Is  a  far  more  effective  figure.  I  emphasize 
that  In  my  opinion  It  will  not  harm  the 
AID  program.  They  can  or  will  live  with 
it.  and  I  appeal  to  the  House  to  support 
this  progressive  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  difference  between 
the  gentleman's  substitute  and  the  orig- 
inal amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  is  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
would  cut  this  particular  money  figure 
by  $100  million  and  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
would  cut  it  by  $175  million  over  a  2- 
year  period;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  For  the  first  year, 
and  my  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
authorization  for  fiscal  1971  so  that  we 
could  continue  to  have  some  semblance 
of  control  over  this  program.  It  is  a 
double  blow  for  economy. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  The  gentleman  Is 
.suggesting  that  his  amendment  would 
not  gut  or  even  harm  the  program.  I  am 
sure  the  gentlemsm  remembers  the 
spokesman  for  AID.  Hon.  Maurice  V. 
Williams,  testifying  before  our  commit- 
tee both  on  the  reasons  why  substan- 
tially more  development  loans  have  been 
requested  and  what  the  effect  would  be 
if  there  was  a  major  cut.  Let  me  remind 
the  gentleman  that  even  without  hia 
amendment  there  would  be  a  major  cut. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  should  make  the 
decisions  and  not  blindly  accept  the  fig- 
ures from  the  AID  agency. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  today  to  voice  my  opposition  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969.  Since 
coming  to  Congress.  I  have  voiced  con- 
sistent opposition  to  efforts  on  the  part 
of  certain  individuals  and  groups  to  ex- 
pand U.S.  foreign  aid  commitments.  I 
have  done  so  because,  in  my  opinion,  this 
country  carmot  maintain  its  strength  and 
well-being  if  it  continues  to  give  Its  na- 
tional treasure  away  to  countries  around 
the  world. 

When  discussing  foreign  aid.  certain 
facts  must  be  kept  In  mind.  Without  ref- 
erence to  them,  it  is  Indeed  difficult  to 
maintain  a  clear  perspective  on  the  issue. 

First.  The  cost  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1969  is  almost  $2  bUlion. 

Second.  At  present,  roughly  $19  billion 
exists  unspent  in  the  foreign  aid  pipeline. 

Third.  If  the  Foreign  Aid  Assistance 
Act  of  1969  is  approved  imchanged  by  the 
Congress,  total  foreign  aid  funds  will 
total  approximately  $21  billion. 

Fourth.  Net  cost  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grfim  since  Its  Inception  In  1946.  Includ- 
ing the  interest  on  what  we  have  bor- 


rowed to  finance  the  program  totals  al- 
most $183  billion. 

Fifth.  During  the  years  that  the  U.S. 
foreign  aid  program  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, our  gold  holdings  have  been  reduced 
by$12»/2bUUon. 

Sixth.  Since  the  United  States  started 
the  foreign  aid  program  which  Involved 
our  borrowing  money  in  order  to  finance 
giveaways,  short-term  loans  which  the 
United  States  has  outstanding  increased 
from  $8,645  million  to  $35,665  million. 
This  is  an  increase  of  over  $27  billion. 

Seventh.  U.S.  current  indebtedness  on 
short-term  loans  Is  so  great  that  we 
could  not  even  meet  our  financial  obliga- 
tions If  demands  for  repayment  were 
made. 

Eighth.  During  the  period  that  the  for- 
eign aid  program  has  been  in  operation, 
our  balance-of-payments  situation  has 
drastically  deteriorated.  To  date  we  have 
sent  to  foreign  countries  around  the 
world  $36,896  million  more  than  has  been 
returned  to  us. 

Ninth.  As  a  nation  we  have  become  so 
dedicated  in  recent  years  to  pursiung  a 
vigorous  foreign  aid  program  that  we  are 
now  borrowing  money  from  more  than 
thirty  foreign  nations  of  the  world  in  or- 
der to  finance  our  giveaways. 

Tenth.  To  date  our  national  treasure 
has  been  distributed  among  the  entire 
3'2  billion  people  of  the  world,  with  the 
exception  of  a  mere  38  million  people. 

Eleventh.  We  presently  have  well  over 
4,000  foreign  aid  projects  located  in  coun- 
tries around  the  world.  While  we  closed 
down  many  domestic  projects  last  year 
for  lack  of  funds,  not  a  single  foreign 
aid  project  suffered  as  much  as  a  $1 
reduction  from  the  much  talked  about 
limitations  imposed  by  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1969. 

Twelfth.  It  is  estimated  that  during 
fiscal  year  1970  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram will  function  in  99  nations  and  five 
territories  of  the  world. 

Thirteenth.  During  fiscal  year  1970,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram will  number  more  than  51,000  indi- 
viduals on  its  payroll.  This  includes  U.S. 
and  foreign  personnel  and  participants. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  borrowing 
money  from  the  American  people  to  pay 
for  commodities  and  services  which  are 
given  free  to  foreign  nations.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  borrowing  money  from 
foreign  nations  in  order  to  improve  tem- 
porarily our  balance-of-payments  situ- 
ation. One  example  is  as  follows:  Thai- 
land is  the  recipient  of  over  $1  billion  of 
our  aid,  both  in  commodities  and  in  serv- 
ices. The  United  States  borrowed  the 
money  to  pay  for  these  commodities  and 
services  we  have  given  to  Thailand.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  however,  Thailand, 
out  of  its  own  resources,  created  a  sur- 
plus in  its  foreign  exchange  and  gold 
reserves  of  over  $1  billion.  This  is  the 
shocking  part.  After  long  diplomatic 
wrangling,  Thailand  reluctantly  but 
finally  agreed  to  make  the  United  States 
a  loan  of  $100  million.  Terms:  4'2  years 
at  6  percent  interest.  This  is  just  one  of 
many  examples  of  the  mess  we  are  get- 
ting into  with  our  free-wheeling,  world- 
wide spending  program.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  billions  of  counterpart  funds 
which  have  built  up  over  the  years  in 
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various  countries  and  can  only  be  spent 
in  that  country.  These  are  American  tax- 
payers' dollars  also. 

The  figures  I  have  cited  are  accurate 
ones.  They  come  from  recent  compila- 
tions published  by  the  House  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. In  my  mind,  these  figures  are 
shocking.  They  tell  the  story  of  a  great 
nation  that  has  seriously  dislocated  It- 
self by  pursuing  a  well-intentioned  but 
ill -practiced  foreign  aid  program. 

I  believe  that  om-  national  interest  is 
advanced  by  some  forms  of  foreign  aid. 
For  example,  through  technical  and  mili- 
tary assistance,  we  have  created  Im- 
portant allies  in  our  global  fight  against 
communism.  Through  initiating  eco- 
nomic development  programs  we  have 
visibly  demonstrated  the  strength  and 
values  of  democracy  to  millions  around 
the  world,  and  justly  earned  their  last- 
ing friendships. 

In  my  view,  perhaps  the  main  problem 
with  our  foreign  aid  program  as  present- 
ly conceived  and  operated  is  that  we  are 
using  a  shotgim  instead  of  a  rifle  ap- 
proach. We  should  trade  our  costly,  ex- 
pansive, and  wide-based  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram for  a  limited  and  narrow-gaged 
program  strictly  designed  to  promote 
our  national  interest.  We  should  give  for- 
eign aid  only  to  promote  the  economic 
health  and  well-being  of  nations  that  are 
either  firm  allies  or  potential  allies  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  are  willing 
to  help  themselves. 

In  addition  to  making  basic  changes 
in  our  philosophy  and  practice  of  for- 
eign aid,  we  need  to  flush  the  currently 
unspent  funds  out  of  the  foreign  aid 
pipeline.  The  $19  billion  that  presently 
is  lying  uselessly  in  limbo  can  be  put  to 
productive  use.  thereby  easing  the  strain 
that  foreign  aid  places  on  the  national 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  until  the  changes  I 
have  outlined,  or  similar  ones,  become 
established  policy,  I  shall  continue  to  op- 
pose the  foreign  aid  program.  To  do 
otherwise,  would  be  to  ignore  both  the 
dictates  of  my  conscience  and  the  ex- 
press wishes  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  voters  In  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  Texas. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  no 
doubt  sui-prlse  some  of  our  colleagues 
who  have  known  me  in  the  House  for  the 
past  17  years  and  who  know  how  I  have 
always  felt  about  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
,'ram,  to  hear  me  say  that  I  commend 
this  bill  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  its  diligent  work  In  preparing 
it. 

But  before  anyone  thinks  that  I  have 
been  converted  from  my  opposition  to 
the  foreign  aid  program.  I  must  hasten 
to  say  that  my  commendation  of  the  bill 
and  the  distinguished  committee  that 
prepared  it.  is  somewhat  limited.  I  look 
upon  the  bill  with  favor  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  pares  $441  million  from  the 
$2.63  billion  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion for  foreign  aid  program  authoriza- 
tions, and  is  $430  million  less  than  the 
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amount  we  appropriated — imjustlflably 
in  my  opinion — for  the  program  in  the 
last  fiscal  year. 

I  must,  however,  make  one  thing  quite 
clear.  I  oppose  this  bill,  as  I  have  opposed 
other  foreign  aid  authorizations  diu-ing 
my  tenure  in  this  body,  for  several  rea- 
sons. I  oppose  it  because — even  with  the 
cuts  ordered  by  the  committee — it  pro- 
vides for  too  great  a  drain  on  the  re- 
sotu-ces  of  the  harassed  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  and  because  It  does  not  provide 
proper  safeguards  to  prevent  repetition 
of  the  stupid  and  wasteful — and  in  some 
instances  corrupt — practices  which  have 
marked  the  management  of  tiie  foreign 
aid  boondoggle  since  its  inception. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  this  body  will 
make  substantial  cuts  in  the  authoriza- 
tions the  committee  has  recommended 
for  this  program.  I  approved  of  the  cuts 
the  committee  has  made  and  I  realize 
that  with  present  commitments  we  can- 
not deal  the  foreign  aid  program  the 
death  blow  it  deserves,  but  I  feel  that 
we  must  go  beyond  the  committee's  cuts. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  additional  re- 
ductions ranging  from  $350  to  $500  mil- 
lion could  be  made  and  I  will  support 
amendments  to  that  end. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  contains 
a  glaring  fault  in  its  failure  to  deny  aid 
funds  to  nations  trading  with  North 
Vietnam.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  committee 
intended  to  leave  the  door  open  to  aid 
to  nations  which  are  aiding  our  mortal 
enemy — I  think  this  must  have  been  an 
oversight.  But  in  any  event,  I  think  the 
bill  should  be  amended  in  such  manner 
that  American  taxpayers  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  provide  aid  to  nations  which 
in  turn  provide  aid  to  a  nation  in  killing 
the  sons  and  husbands  of  American  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
careful  consideration,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  Indeed  cut  the  Ex- 
ecutive request  by  30  percent.  We  cut  it 
$200  million.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois desires  to  cut  the  request  by  over 
50  percent.  He  knows  that  41  percent 
of  development  loan  funds  are  for  agri- 
cultural programs  in  underdeveloped 
countries  with  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  better  economy  in  those  coim- 
tries.  I  believe  it  would  be  irresponsible 
to  cut  so  deeply  into  the  program,  in 
fact,  gutting  the  program.  Regardless  of 
what  the  opinion  may  be  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  it  would  be  a  deep 
and  harmful  cut.  I  know  that  he  would 
prefer,  and  we  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  have  indicated  our  prefer- 
ence by  following  the  policy  of  encour- 
aging loans  rather  than  grants.  Many 
of  the  coimtries  with  whom  we  have 
these  loan  programs  are  on  a  self-help 
basis. 

We  would  be  undermining  their  own 
efforts  and  setting  them  back  many 
years.  I  hope  committee  members  will 
overwhelmingly  defeat  this  proposal,  be- 
cause this  will.  Indeed,  hamper  the  pro- 
grams and  in  some  areas  where  substan- 
tial success  has  been  in  evidence. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  statement  by 
Maurice  J.  Williams,  of  AID,  who  testi- 
fied as  follows  before  our  committee: 

India  and  Pakistan  could  get  along  with 
less  aid,  say  with  last  year's  level,  only  at 
considerable  cost  to  their  development  pro- 
gram and  to  the  development  process. 

At  this  point,  let  me  say  that  $271 
million  for  development  loans  was  made 
available  to  India  and  Pakistan  last  year 
even  at  the  reduced  level  appropriation 
that  was  available.  The  cut  proposed 
would  reduce  loans  by  at  least  that  much. 

Mr.  Williams'  testimony  continued: 

Both  these  countries,  with  leee  aid,  will 
manage  their  financial  EkSalrs  conservatively. 
But  they  will  manage  at  the  expanse  of  de- 
velopment, at  the  expense  of  the  economic 
growth  which  would  otherwise  be  possible — 
a  slower  rate  of  investment,  fewer  new  Jobs, 
there  will  be  Idle  industry,  fanners  will  be 
underproducing. 

For  example,  it  is  possible  to  realize  an 
annual  rate  of  growth  of  about  6  percent  in 
India  in  the  next  few  years  This  depends  on 
the  critical  margin  of  foreign  exchange  pro- 
vided by  aid  from  the  United  State*  and  other 
donors. 

This  statement,  "Mr.  Chairman,  dem- 
onstrates very  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
problem.  If  we  are  less  generous  in  help- 
ing meet  the  needs  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned, it  surely  will  slow  down  the  proc- 
ess of  growth,  which  is  the  whole  point 
of  our  giving  aid  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  imderline  the 
position  our  chairman  has  stated,  that 
even  the  $50  million  cut  would  not  hurt 
so  much  the  richer  countries  receiving 
development  loan  funds  as  it  would  hurt 
the  smaller  coimtries  such  as  Turkey, 
Indonesia,  Korea,  and  the  countries  of 
Africa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  this  commit- 
tee does  not  want  to  hamper  these  coun- 
tries or  in  any  way  caiise  problems  in 
these  small  coimtries  which  are  really 
trying  to  improve  their  economic  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great  re- 
luctance that  I  join  the  gentleman  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  de- 
scribed his  amendment  as  "progressive, 
thoughtful,  and  scholarly."  However,  the 
gentleman  talked  about  trimming,  but 
the  committee  did  trim  this  request.  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  at  this 
point  devastate  this  program.  This 
would  not  only  trim  it.  but  would  swing  a 
meat  ax  that  in  the  end  will  really  de- 
termine that  this  program  cannot  con- 
tinue. If  we  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Adair)  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  harmful,  then  I  think  we  must  con- 
sider that  this  substitute  amendment 
would  be  devastating  and  would  cut 
$175  million  out  of  this  program. 

This  is  not  only  a  program  that  the 
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AID  requested,  but  it  is  also  a  program 
requested  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  it  was  supported  by  Dr.  Hannah, 
who  is  doing  an  outstanding  job  in  ad- 
ministering the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  session 
opened  this  aiternoon,  we  were  treated 
to  a  discourse  by  the  dlstingiiished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert*  on  the  lack 
of  housing  in  this  country,  and  the  grow- 
ing unemployment.  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
today,  is  a  chance  for  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert)  and  the  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  in 
husbanding  the  resources  of  this  coun- 
try and  dedicating  those  resources  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  taken  from 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country — that  is  to 
take  care  of  our  problems  here  at  home, 
and  they  are  monumental. 

It  is  about  time  we  give  attention  w 
them  instead  of  testing  once  every  year 
how  much  can  be  gouged  out  of  the  Ux- 
payers  !ifir  unappreciative  foreigners 
around  the  world. 

We  hear  the  same  pious  .statements 
every  time  the  AID  bill  comes  up.  It  is 
a  sacred  cow.  It  is  untouchable,  and  we 
are  beginning  to  hear  that  here  this  af- 
ternoon. We  are  told  that  we  must  take 
what  the  committee  hands  out.  I  some- 
times wonder  if  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee is  not  an  appendage  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  AID  Agency  rather 
than  a  constituent  body  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  invariably  carries  the 
torch  for  the  executive  branch. 

Speaking  of  India,  how  appreciative  is 
that  country  into  which  we  have  un- 
loaded $9  billion  by  way  of  foreign  aid? 
There  are  several  hundred  million  people 
in  India.  It  is  one  of  the  heaviest  popu- 
lated countries  in  the  world.  India  had 
7  million  men  under  arms  in  World  War 
II,  but  what  contribution  have  they  made 
to  the  containment  of  communism?  Do 
Members  know  of  a  single  combat  soldier 
India  sent  to  either  Korea  or  Vietnam 
in  behalf  of  the  containment  of  com- 
munism? They  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
communism  in  Asia  but  they  refuse  to 
help  us  in  the  fighting  and  dying. 

I  understand  there  will  be  an  amend- 
ment offered  to  this  bill  to  provide  more 
military  planes  for  Taiwan  before  we  get 
through.  We  have  borrowed  $20  million 
at  6  percent  mterest  from  Taiwan.  Wliy 
should  we  now  give  Taiwan  $50  million 
worth  of  planes? 

Getting  back  to  India.  Calcutta  ha.s  7 
million  population.  How  much  do  they 
raise  in  Laxt-s  from  the  people  of  that 
city?  About  $7  million  a  year  from  7  mil- 
lion people.  India  is  one  of  the  worst 
corruption-ridcien  governments  in  the 
world  yet  we  have  poured  $9  billion  into 
'.h:.t  couutry. 

I  aguin  remind  the  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordi  ,  who  spoke  a  while  ago 
m  all-out  support  of  this  year's  lu.scious 
giveaway,  we  have  already  spent  $182 
billion,  including  interest  on  the  money 
borrowed  to  finance  it.  and  President 
Nixon  is  calling  for  a  75-percent  cut  in 
public  works  in  this  country. 

Ytbteiday  I  gave  suine  figuies  uii  that. 


I  do  not  have  them  here  now,  but  I  will 
get  them  and  insert  them  later,  as  to  how- 
many  projects  have  been  denied  the  vari- 
ous areas  of  this  country  for  flood  con- 
trol, water  resources,  pollution — you 
name  it — schools,  education,  hospitals. 
Yet  the  Presidents  spokesmen  stand  here 
today  and  say  this  $2  billion  bill  Is 
sacred;  it  must  not  be  cut.  Instead  of 
hard-nosed  diplomacy  there  must  be  a 
continuation  of  checkbook  diplomacy — 
trying  to  buy  our  way. 

I  am  for  the  gentleman's  amendment 
to  hold  it  to  1  year,  go  back  and  take  a 
look  at  it  next  year,  and  cut  it  by  $175 
million  down  to  S300  million.  The  Lord 
knows  that  is  too  much. 

If  this  succeeds,  I  will  offer  amend- 
ments to  cut  75  percent  out  of  other 
money  figures  in  this  bill,  because  that 
is  the  kind  of  a  cut  President  Nixon  says 
the  people  of  this  country  must  take. 

I  just  am  not  going  to  be  a  second-class 
citizen  for  India  or  any  other  foreign 
country,  nor  do  I  intend  that  the  citizens 
of  the  Third  District  of  Iowa  be  made  to 
pay  the  bills  while  foreigners  ride  the 
gravy  train. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  heard  with  great  interest  the  opposi- 
tion of  my  friend  from  Iowa  against 
some  of  these  countries  that  are  being 
benefited  by  this  foreign  aid  bill.  I  do  not 
have  very  much  use  for  these  govern- 
ments, either,  but  when  one  thinks  and 
when  one  considers  the  fact  that  in  Cal- 
cutta, the  ver>'  place  in  India  which  the 
f?entleman  mentioned,  there  are  people 
lyinu  starving  in  the  streets,  this  is  some- 
thing we  must  not  forget. 

It  is  not  the  tiovemments  that  we  are 
aiding.  We  are  trying  to  help  these  poor 
starving  people  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries   throughout   the  world. 

I  do  not  believe  I  must  become  emo- 
tional in  this  situation.  Everyone  here 
is  aware  of  the  situation  as  it  exists.  We 
are  not  trying  to  help  out  those  nations 
that  can  take  care  of  themselves.  These 
are  all  underdeveloped  countries.  These 
are  people  we  are  trying  to  help,  in  order 
that  revolution  will  not  take  place  within 
those  nations. 

This  is  the  reason  why  we  have  a  for- 
eign aid  bill.  I  .say  to  the  Members,  de- 
pending upon  the  result  of  this  amend- 
ment will  depend  the  fate  of  this  bill.  I 
ur-;e  the  Members  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  are  again  en- 
gafiinij;  In  the  financial  emasculation  of 
an  already  skeletonized  authorization.  I 
believe  that  an  adequate  foreign  assist- 
ance program  is  in  the  national  interest 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  trend  to 
reduce  tiie  amounts  made  available  for 
economic  development  in  the  le.ssei  de- 
veloped countries  is  wise. 

In  fiscal  1949  the  United  States  made 
total  economic  aid  commitments  of  S7.2 
billion.  This  was  18.3  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  2.78  percent  of  a  moss 
national  product  of  $260  billion. 

In  fiscal  1968  U.S.  offieial  commitments 
totaled  an  estimated  $4  billion.  $3.2  bil- 
lion less  than  in  1949  even  though  the 
Federal  budget  vas  three  times  larger 
than  that  of  1949.  And  where  foreign  aid 
m  1949  wab  2.78  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product,  U.S.  official  aid  flows 


in  1968  were  only  0.41  percent  of  a  gross 
national  product  that  had  more  than 
tripled  during  the  same  period. 

If  you  look  at  this  reduction  in  foreign 
aid  flows  in  relation  to  what  other  coun- 
tries are  providing,  it  means  that  the 
United  States  now  ranks  eighth  behind 
Portugal,  France,  Australia,  the  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  in  the  amount  of  aid  given. 
Of  course,  we  provide  more  economic  as- 
sistance than  any  other  country  in  dol- 
lar amounts.  But  we  do  not  provide  as 
much  as  we  can  or  as  much  as  we  should 
when  you  consider  the  great  wealth  of 
this  country  in  comparison  with  that  of 
those  countries  who  devote  a  greater  per- 
centage of  their  gross  national  product 
to  the  lesser  developed  countries. 

I  submit  that  this  policy  is  short- 
sighted. It  is  to  our  own  self-interest  and 
in  our  own  defense  and  for  our  own 
security  to  keep  our  foreicn  aid  program 
at  the  highest  level  that  we  can  afford. 
A  world  at  peace,  getting  on  with  the  job 
of  economic  development  in  an  environ- 
ment free  of  conflict  and  chaos  is  to  our 
lone  term  interests.  But  this  kind  of  a 
world  cannot  be  achieved  without  sub- 
stantial economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance from  the  rich  countries.  As  long  ss 
there  is  poverty  and  hunger,  illiteracy 
and  deprivation  in  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  world,  the  potential  for  violence  and 
revolution  exists.  When  this  violence 
erupts  or  revolution  takes  place,  none  of 
us  are  safe.  It,  therefore,  behooves  the 
United  States  to  do  what  it  can  to  help 
create  the  condition  of  stability  and 
progress  in  which  peaceful  development 
can  take  place.  We  can  make  a  meaninR- 
ful  contribution  to  the  creation  of  a 
peaceful  world  order  by  passing  this  bill. 
As  President  Nixon  said  in  his  foreign 
aid  message  to  the  Congress: 

The  support  by  the  Congress  for  these 
programs  will  help  enable  us  to  press  forward 
in  new  ways  toward  building  of  respect  for 
the  United  States,  security  for  our  people 
and  dignity  for  human  beings  in  every  comer 
of  the  globe 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  GALLAGHER.  I  think  it  should  be 
ix)inted  out,  in  response  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa's  remarks,  about  what 
India  does — and  admittedly  Indians  at  • 
certain  times  as  well  as  their  leaders  are 
difficult  to  get  along  with,  as  we  all  knov,- 
who  have  had  contact  with  them — it  is  a 
fact  that  i>erhaps  they  cannot  do  much 
about  communism  with  China  on  their 
borders.  However,  the  preat  investment 
in  the  free  world  has  been  to  see  whether 
a  great  country  of  524  million  jieople 
can  stay  out  of  the  Communitt  orbit. 
Tnat  IS  the  great  investment  that  we 
have  made  there.  It  is  to  .see  whether  or 
not  free  governmens  csui  survive.  It  is  a 
part  of  that  Investment  that  the  free 
world  made  in  India.  They  have  a  pop- 
ulation which  is  nearly  four  times  as 
great  as  the  total  population  in  Latin 
America  put  together. 

The  gentleman  also  said  something 
about  the  people  here  who  are  not  our 
friends.  Well.  Korea  is  in  here,  and  they 
are  certainly  our  friends.  Tliey  are  dying 
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with  us  in  Vietnam,  and  they  were  the 
first  to  rally  to  our  cause  there.  Indo- 
nesia rose  up  and  threw  out  the  Com- 
munists there.  There  are  100  million 
Ijeople  in  that  country.  So  these  coim- 
tnes  are  ti-ying.  India  is  certainly  trying 
under  very  difficult  conditions.  If  we  say 
now  that  we  are  going  to  turn  our  backs 
on  them  by  gutting  this  bill  and  denying 
them  help,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  would 
be  committing  a  great  error,  and  creating 
intolerable  conditions  for  people  who  are 
our  friends  and  allies. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  cosponsor  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  Adair i  for  $50  mil- 
lion annual  reduction  in  development 
loan  program  authorization,  reducing 
the  figure  in  the  bill  from  $475  million 
to  $425  million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  and 
$425  million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

I  think  this  is  a  moderate  cut.  but 
necessary  to  make  for  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. The  sum  of  S300  million  was  ap- 
propriated during  fiscal  year  1969  for 
the  development  loan  program  under 
U.S.  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania   <  Mr.  Morgan  > . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  this  House  the  assurance  that  if 
we  authorire  S425  million  on  the  De- 
velopment Loan  F\ind  in  the  Adair 
amendment  that  the  great  subcommit- 
tee headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
i.siana  'Mr.  Pas.smani  is  going  to  give 
that  much  money  to  the  Development 
Loan  Fund? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do 
not  think  that  either  of  us  has  very 
much  influence,  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  on  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  in  respect  to  his 
future  actions  with  respect  to  this  bill. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  point  the  House 
of  Representatives  starts  from  on  U.S. 
foreign  aid  authorization  legislation 
.should  be  anything  but  what  we  decide 
is  practical.  The  reason  why  I  cospon- 
sor the  Adair  amendment,  is  that  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Indiana's 
amendment  is  practical,  .sensible,  and 
will  cause  developing  coimtries  to  re- 
view and  refinance  external  obligations, 
and  development  loans  previously  con- 
tracted for  at  high  interest  rates  and 
short  maturities  with  parties  and  agen- 
cies other   than   the  U.S.  Government. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  chairman's  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  would  like 
to  ask  if  this  is  .some  kind  of  a  shell 
game  we  are  engaged  in  here  today?  Do 
we  lift  the  shell  and  see  what  another 
committee  may  do?  Are  we  to  be  guided 
by  that  sort  of  a  procedure? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  be  practical  and 
economical  in  our  approach  to  the  U.S. 
foreign  aid  program.  Therefore,  I  am  in 
favor  of  and  cosponsor  the  amendment 


of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Adair)  to  reduce  the  current  funding 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  provision 
to  $425  million  authorization  for  this 
vear  and  the  same  authorization  figure 
"for  the  next  fiscal  year,  1971.  coming  up. 
One  reason  why  this  figure  should  be 
cut,  I  believe,  is  to  require  some  of  these 
developing  countries  to  put  their  fiscal 
houses  in  order.  On  page  13  of  the  re- 
port you  v.'ill  read: 

The  burden  of  debt  of  the  less  developed 
countries,  caused  in  part  by  past  loans  with 
relatively  high  interest  rates  and  short  ma- 
turities, has  grown  rapidly  over  the  pHst 
several  years — 

Listen  to  this: 

Debt  ser\ice.  including  service  on  export 
credits  amounted  to  $4  1  billion  in  1967-- 

And,  watch  this  closely — 
nearly  half  of  the  total  new  aid  they  received 
that  year  from  all  donors. 

That  means  that  one-half  of  the  aid 
from  all  donors  and  lenders  currently 
going  into  these  developing  countries  is 
now  going  into  payments  to  other  than 
aid  loans  at  high  interest  rates  and 
large  loans  and  large  repayments  with 
short  maturity.  The  U.S.  aid  program 
on  development  loans  only  charges  2 
percent  during  the  grace  period  on  these 
development  loans  and  3  percent  there- 
after, much  less  than  the  interest  rates 
in  our  country. 

We  are  also  taking  substantial  cuts 
in  our  own  districts  on  development 
programs,  flood  control,  highway,  .school 
and  housing  construction.  Tl^erefore. 
when  we  recommend  a  decrease  in  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  'Mr.  Adair i  does,  we 
are  really  going  ahead  rather  than  de- 
.stroying  the  aid  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  feel  that  the  $300 
million  level  recommended  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  an  appreciable  level 
of  funding.  Nevertheless,  if  we  start  at 
that  figure  now,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Morgan) 
that  the  cut  could  well  develop  into  too 
drastic  a  cut. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  gentleman  would  explain  to  me 
and  to  the  entire  House  what  is  incon- 
sistent with  asking  Members  to  vote  for 
a  figure  of  S300  million  which  they  voted 
to  appropriate  a  year  ago?  They  have 
already  voted  for  that  figure.  It.  obvi- 
ously, has  their  blessing.  That  precedent 
is  the  reason  to  simplify  the  debate  and 
arrive  at  a  figure. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  You  are 
very  logical  but  not  conclusive. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  verj-  carefully  the  difference  between 
the  two  increases.  I  believe  the  authoi'i- 
zation  for  the  development  loan  pro- 
grams should  be  for  a  2-year  period.  I 
think  that  is  why  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Adair)  is  right  in  his 
amendment  covering  a  2-year  period. 
S425  million  for  each  fiscal  year,  1970 
and  1971.  while  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois by  his  amendment,  provides  for  an 


authorization  for  a  1-year  period  at  $300 
million  level. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired, 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  this 
question:  Under  the  amounts  of  money 
that  you  have  in  the  bill  at  the  present 
time,  are  we  moving  ahead  any  in  terms 
of  improving  our  commitment  to  the 
world  struggle  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  people  from  where  we  were  last 
year?  As  I  recall,  we  were  at  about  0.37 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 

With  everything  that  we  are  doing 
have  we  increased  our  stance  anywhere 
measurably  by  anything  .vou  have  rec- 
ommended this  year? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  no.  we  have  not. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  trailing  be- 
hind many  other  countries  in  providing 
assi'-tance  to  the  developing  countries. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Is  it  not  true.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  House  has  available  to 
it  information  from  places  like  the  Pear- 
son report  that  was  done  for  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  work  that  we  hope  wflT 
soon  be  forthcoming  frorn  ilie  Peterson 
report?  With  all  of  thai  information 
available  to  this  House  which  I  hope  we 
can  use  as  a  point  of  reference,  do  they 
not  indicate  that  if  we  are  going  to  do 
anything  really  effective  or  what  ■we 
liave  .set  out  to  do,  we  will  have  to  in- 
crease the  amount  we  are  making 
available? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Very  definitely.  The 
Pearson  report  points  in  that  direction. 
It  IS  expected  that  the  Peterson  report 
v.'ill  likewise  clearly  speli  out  the  fact 
that  it  is  necessarj-  for  all  developed 
countries  to  set  aside  a  somewhat  larger 
portion  of  their  resources,  of  their  gross 
national  product,  for  that  purpose  The 
gentleman  from  California  is  correct. 

Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
iroin  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct  in  asking  this  kind  of 
question  of  the  committee. 

It  is  verj-  clear  in  view  of  the  c-tat*  of 
the  world,  the  situation  that  exists  from 
north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  in 
tlie  less  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries, that  unless  we  chanae  our  plans 
an:i  devote  more  of  our  talent  and  initia- 
tive to  helping  them  solve  their  prob- 
lems, we  are  asking  for  more  trouble 
than  we  can  possibly  deal  wit'r.  I  am 
not  talking  only  about  national  secunty 
but  in  terms  of  world  problem.s  of  ^he 
ma.sses  of  people  who  are  :ii  dec;3.  des- 
perate trouble.  We  just  cannot  ignore 
it 

It  :s  ridiculous  to  think  that  we  can 
eo  back  to  the  1961  budget  cr  to  the 
budget  of  last  year.  The  wcrlc  does  not 
.=tand  still. 

Tlie  world  does  not  stand  still.  Popu- 
lation does  not  stand  still.  Our  prob- 
lems do  not  stand  still.  It  is  just  a  ques- 
tion of  how  reasonable  and  sensible  we 
can  be.  Obviously  if  you  can  do  it  with 
SI  million  you  can  make  soine  contribu- 
tion. You  can  live  with  it.  you  know.  But 
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then  In  terms  of  the  problems  of  the 
world  that  would  be  completely  unreal- 
IsUc. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  would  like  to  make  this 
point,  that.  If  we  address  ourselves  to 
that  group  In  this  House,  that  besides 
that  we  are  In  the  very  unfortimate. 
calamltable.  If  you  would  like,  situation 
in  which  we  hate  to  live  as  a  coimtry 
within  our  borders,  and  still  exist  In  a 
world  which  is  around  us.  We  are  not 
living  as  a  nation  in  a  vacuum;  we  are 
living  in  a  troubled,  dynamic,  and  de- 
manding world. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, anybody  who  has  studied  the  cir- 
cumstances have  indicated  that  those 
people  who  are  on,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  said,  the  north  side  of  the 
world,  who  have  most  of  the  wealth  and 
resources,  if  they  do  not  make  some  com- 
mitment to  those  people  who  are  on 
the  south  side  of  the  world,  who  have 
the  numbers  of  people.  Two-thirds  of  the 
world  are  have-nots,  and  one-third  of  the 
world  arf  haves.  If  we  do  not  make  some 
kind  of  ^diustment,  we  will  end  up  with 
a  world  that  is  not  livable  for  any  one  of 
us. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  last  6  years 
that  we  ought  to  commit  1  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product.  We  are  not 
doing  that.  The  minimum  that  the  Pear- 
son report  says  is  0.75  percent.  We  are  not 
doing  that.  The  average  that  we  were 
doing  up  until  recently  was  0.37.  and  the 
chairman  tells  me  we  are  not  doing  that. 
So  I  would  say  to  those  of  you  who 
believe  that  the  United  States  cannot 
Indulge  in  the  luxury  of  reducing  itself 
within  Its  own  borders  and  living  with  its 
own  problems^and  they  are  large 
enough,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
pointed  out,  and  he  is  right — that  may 
be  one  thing— but  the  true  and  hard  fact 
is  that  we  cannot  live  alone.  We  cannot 
live  within  our  own  borders.  We  have  4 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
that  we  export.  Our  gross  national  prod- 
uct is  expanding.  Therefore  exports 
must  expand.  This  means  new  markets 
must  be  created.  These  new  markets 
largely  must  come  from  bringing  the 
underdeveloped  countries  into  the  main- 
stream of  world  trade.  We  tie  most  of  our 
aid  to  American  goods,  if  we  reduce  our 
efforts  we  reduce  our  present  exports  as 
well  as  fail  to  provide  for  future  expan- 
sion. In  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can- 
not afford  this  cut. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gross,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hanna  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  one  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  has  cited 
the  so-called  Pearson  report  as  calling 
upon  the  United  States  by  1975  to  hand 
over  1  percent  of  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  foreign  aid,  and  that  would 
amount  to  at  least  $11  billion.  The  Pear- 
son referred  to,  I  assume,  is  the  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  referred  to  the  Pearson 

report,  yes.  I  thiiik  he  called  upon  all  of 

the  northern  countries  to  give  1  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  was  very  free  when 

he  said  he  wanted  to  put  the  1  percent 


levy  on  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
but  I  read  the  report  and  did  not  find  a 
single  reference  to  how  much  Canada 
would   put   into   the   foreign   giveaway 

kitty. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  think,  to  set  the  gen- 
tleman straight,  that  he  said  that  the 
have  nations  ought  to  commit  1  percent 
of  their  gross  national  product. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  certainly  applied  that 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  OALLAGHEH.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  United  States  today  is  now 
spending  one-quai-ter  of  1  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product  for  foreign  aid. 
There  are  seven  other  countries  that  are 
spending  more. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are 
in  the  lead  insofar  as  percentage  of  gross 
national  product  is  concerned.  We  are  in 
the  lead  in  terms  of  dollars,  but  we  are 
not  in  the  lead  in  percentage  of  what  we 
have  to  work  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
as  I  understand  it.  would  fix  this  figure 
at  the  level  of  what  the  House  passed 
last  year.  Looking  at  the  figures  before 
me  here,  I  judge  that  we  have  quite  a 
ways  to  go  in  cutting  funds  out  of  this 
bill  If  we  are  t ->  bring  it  down  to  last 
year's  level,  inasmuch  as  we  have  heard 
that  only  about  $1  7  billion  was  actually 
appropriated  last  year,  and  we  have  over 
$2  billion  in  this  measure  here. 

Therefore  if  we  are  going  to  put  our- 
selves in  the  position  where  we  can  say 
we  actually  made  a  reduction  over  last 
year,  we  have  a  ways  to  go. 

It  seems  to  me  a  logical  place  to  start 
off  Ls  by  putting  this  figure  where  we 
were  last  year,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  suggests. 

I  assume  that  the  gentlemen  who  are 
for  this  bill  want  to  see  it  passed— nnd 
as  a  matter  of  fact  I  want  to  see  a  bill 
passed,  because  there  are  things  in  this 
bill  that  I  favor — but  In  my  judgment 
there  are  a  lot  of  vot.es  in  this  House  that 
probably  will  be  lacking  for  the  bill  if  it 
gets  too  far  above  last  year's  appropri- 
ation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  practical  thing 
to  think  about  here. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
put  his  finger  on  a  vei-y  valuable  point. 
In  keeping  with  the  spirit  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Gal- 
lagher )  is  trying  to  establish,  I  hope  that 
this  first  series  of  amendments  will  set 
the  stage  for  a  pattern. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  though,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jereey  might 
agree  with  me.  it  is  a  little  misleading  to 
tell  the  House  that  some  countries  give 
a  greater  share  of  their  GNP  to  aid.  be- 
cause in  that  category  you  will  find  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  they  give 
"aid" — quote,  unquote — to  their  former 
colonies  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
economic  control  a  far  less  visionary  and 
spirited  type  of  aid  than  we  engage  in. 


So  their  aid  programs  are  intended  to 
maintain  economic  supremacy.  Our  aid 
program  has  been  an  example  of  national 
generosity  from  the  start. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  the  fig- 
ure of  $300  million  that  he  quoted  from 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  niinols  tMr.  DKRwmsKi)  was 
last  year's  appropriation  figure.  This  is 
an  authorization  bill.  If  you  want  to  com- 
pare it  to  what  was  authorized  last  year, 
the  figure  is  $350  million  because  that 
was  last  year's  authorization  figure.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Derwinski) 
has  related  his  amendment  to  the  ap- 
propriation figure — and  not  the  author- 
ization. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, has  pointed  out  something  that 
sometimes  we  forget  in  these  various  de- 
bates—and that  is  that  we  cannot  com- 
pare validly  an  authorization  figure  and 
an  appropriation  figure.  This  is  a  two- 
step  legislative  process.  We  are  now  deal- 
ing with  an  authorization,  and  to  relate 
the  appropriation  figure  of  last  year  to 
the  prospective  authorization  figure  to- 
day is  an  instance  of  comparing  apples 
with  oranges. 

I  think  we  ought  to  relate  authoriza- 
tion to  authorization  and  one  fiscal  year 
to  the  next. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look,  if  we  might, 
at  the  figure  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  figure,  the  lowest  figure  be- 
fore us.  the  figure  represented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois   iMr.  DERwm- 

SKD  . 

I  imderstand  that  in  the  budget  re- 
quest, in  the  authorization  category,  the 
President  asked  in  this  area  for  $675 
million.  The  committee  made  a  reduction 
of  $200  million,  recommending  to  this 
body  a  total  figure  for  development  loans 
of  $475  million. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  reduce  that  fig- 
ure by  $50  million.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  moderate.  I  do  feel, 
however,  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  dear  and  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  is  far,  far  too 
deep. 

I  would  like  to  add,  however,  that  I 
intend  to  support  the  committee,  and  to 
bolster  my  views,  may  I  read  excerpts 
from  a  letter  just  delivered  to  me  which 
I  think  might  be  persuasive,  and  I  hope 
very  persuasive,  with  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  quote  in  part  from 
a  letter  from  the  President: 

The  WHrrs  House, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Pokd,  Jr., 
Minority  Leader, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Jerrt  :  I  want  you  to  know  of  my 
personal  conviction  that  the  tJnlted  States 
must.  In  our  own  long-term  Interest,  con- 
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tlnue  to  provide  an  adequate  level  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  thoee  lees 
developed  countries  willing  to  help  them- 
selves. 

I  appreciate  that  foreign  assistance  to  dU- 
flcult  and  vulnerable  legislation  in  a  period 
of  severe  demands  on  the  Federal  budget. 
However,  my  request  of  •2.2  billion  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  was  the  lowest  such  re- 
quest In  the  last  ten  years.  It  reprewnted 
roughly  one  percent  of  the  Federal  budget, 
compared  with  much  higher  proportions  In 
the  earlier  years  of  this  decade.  My  request 
for  $426  million  of  grant  military  assistance 
was  about  the  minimum  needed  to  support 
mutual  security  arrangements,  primarily 
In  Asia. 

However,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Ckjmmlttee 
has  already  reduced  my  requested  authoriza- 
tion by  $416  million  In  economic  assistance 
and  $26  million  In  military  assistance  and 
has  added  new  programs  which  compound 
the  extent  of  the  reductions. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  happy 
to  vleld  to  the  gen'Jeman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSK I  I  am  sure  my  dear 
minority  leader 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Our  affection 
is  getting  out  of  hand  here  in  the  floor. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  implying  that  my  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  embarrass  the  Pres- 
ident. It  is  merely  offered  to  help  the 
President  continue  to  trim  the  budget, 
and  I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that 
even  though  that  is  an  eloquent  let- 
ter 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  elo- 
quently read. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  eloquently 
read— since  the  President  is  greatly  en- 
grossed in  the  Supreme  Court  contro- 
versy in  the  other  body  and  he  has  his 
heart  and  soul  in  that  issue,  there  will 
be  a  letter  to  the  minority  leader  there. 
I  do  not  recognize  the  same  spirit  in  the 
letter  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
just  read.  I  think  at  least  those  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  know  that  if  my  amend- 
ment is  supported,  the  President  will  still 
sleep  well  tonight. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  con- 
clude, if  I  have  time  left.  Mr.  Chairman. 
As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago.  I  per- 
sonally believe  very  strongly  in  the  basic 
principles  and  objectives  of  this  program, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  pluses  and  mi- 
nuses over  23  years,  I  know  there  are  far 
more  pluses  than  minuses.  The  conunit- 
tee  has.carefully,  I  believe  constructively, 
made  adjustments  in  the  amoimts  rec- 
ommended by  the  President.  I  personally 
hope  and  trust  that  the  maximum 
amount  that  can  be  obtained  here  in 
economic  and  military  aid  will  be  ap- 
proved, and  I  support  the  committee  as 
.strongly  as  I  oossibly  can. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gross,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  When  this  discourse  be- 
gan this  afternoon,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  went  to  the  well  of  the  House 
and  called  for  support  of  the  committee 
bill.  Now  I  notice  he  is  supporting  a 
small-size  cut  in  this  particular  item. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  No.  Will  the 
gentleman  be  corrected?  I  reiterated,  I 
thought,  my  support  for  the  conunittee 
bill.  I  said  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  was  a  modest 
one.  I  believe  those  were  my  words.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  indicated  my  allegiance 
to  the  committee  recommendations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  does  the  gentle- 
man stand?  Is  he  for  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  How  many 
times  do  I  have  to  tell  my  good  and  dear 
friend  that  I  am  for  the  committee 
recommendation  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  said 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  was  a  moderate 
amendment;  did  he  not? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  relation  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  niinois  it  is  a  modest  attempt 
to  make  a  reduction — a  very  logical  com- 
ment even  though  I  prefer  the  com- 
mittee's figure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  gentleman  is  not 
for  any  cuts  in  this  bill  at  all? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  for  the 
committee   recommendation. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  ofifered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DERVi^iN- 
sKi)  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana   <Mr.  Adair). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Derwinski) 
there  were — ayes  36.  noes  53. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Adair). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Derwin- 
ski) there  were — ayes  51,  noes  54. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  PELLY 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pellt:  Page 
68,  line  19.  after  the  period  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  President  shall  suspend  the 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Devel- 
opment Program  authorized  by  this  subsec- 
tion If  the  United  Nations  adopts  any  res- 
olution or  takes  any  other  action  which  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  Jeopardizes  the  sov- 
ereignty granted  to  coastal  states  under  the 
Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf.  April 
29,  1958  (15  U.S.T.  472;  T.I.A.S.  No.  5578>: 
that  is  the  submerged  Continental  land 
mass  of  coastal  nations.  Such  suspension  of 
contributions  shal'  continue  until  the  Pres- 
ident determines  that  the  resolution  or  oth- 
er action  which  caused  the  suspension  has 
been  rescinded." 


Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairnaan,  In  1967, 
Ambassador  Pardo  of  Malta  presented 
a  resolution  in  the  United  Nations  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional regime  which  would  be  charged 
with  the  responsibUity  of  exploring  and 


exploiting  the  resources  of  the  oceans  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  the  needs  of  the  so-called 
developing  nations. 

Following  this  proposal,  the  United 
Nations  at  the  22d  session  on  December 
28.  1967.  adopted  a  resolution  establishing 
an  ad  hoc  committee  to  study  the  peaceful 
uses  of  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor 
beyond  the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction. 
It  was  directed  to  prepare  a  study  which 
included  recommendations  concerning 
practical  means  to  promote  international 
ccx)f>eration  in  the  exploration,  conserva- 
tion, and  use  of  the  seabed  and  ocean 
floor  within  the  framework  of  the  Malta 
resolution. 

At  the  23d  session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  a  resolution  was  adopted  es- 
tablishing a  committee  composed  of  42 
member  States  on  the  peaceful  uses  of 
the  seabed.  This  committee  was  Instruct- 
ed, among  other  things,  to  study  legal 
principles  which  would  promote  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  exploration  and 
use  of  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor  and 
insure  that  the  exploitation  of  ocean  re- 
sources would  be  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  that  in  the 
United  Nations  this  week  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  back  a  revised  reso- 
lution on  this  matter.  The  United  States 
has  worked  to  remove  some  imaccepta- 
ble,  to  me.  provisions.  However,  this  still 
is  the  first  foot  in  the  door  by  which  we 
can  lose  the  seabed  over  which  the  United 
States  presently  has  sovereignty.  Our  own 
State  Department,  Mr.  Chairman,  appar- 
ently is  turning  its  back  on  the  appre- 
hension and  concern  that  is  being  ex- 
pressed by  many  of  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  am  introducing 
this  amendment  today  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  that  would  suspend  the  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram if  the  United  Nations  adopts  any 
resolution  or  takes  an>'  other  action 
which  directly  or  indirectly  jeopardizes 
the  sovereignty  granted  to  coastal  States 
imder  the  Convention  on  the  Continental 
Shelf  of  1958:  that  is.  to  the  submerged 
Continental  land  mass  of  coastal  na- 
tions. 

The  question  of  what  is  the  land  over 
which  a  coastal  nation  has  sovereignty  is 
clearly  indicated  in  my  amendment.  This 
is  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
Geneva  Convention  on  the  Territorial 
Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone,  which  be- 
came effective  in  1964,  recognizes  the 
existence  of  an  exclusive  territorial  sea, 
but  it  does  not  specify  its  breadth. 

The  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  was  promulgated  in  1958. 
becoming  effective  in  1964.  and  this  doc- 
ument for  the  first  time  attempted  to 
formulate  the  seaward  limit  of  national 
jurisdiction.  It  defines  the  Continental 
Shelf  in  the  following  manner: 

For  the  purpose  of  these  articles,  the  term 
•Continental  Shelf"  is  used  as  referring  to 
the  sea-bed  and  subsoil  of  the  submarine 
area  adjacent  to  the  coast  but  outside  the 
area  of  the  territorial  sea,  but  to  a  depth  of 
200  meters  or.  beyond  that  lUnlt,  to  where 
the  depth  of  the  super-adjacent  waters  ad- 
mits of  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  said  aieas 
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The  definition  of  the  Continental 
Shelf,  as  set  forth  in  article  I  of  the  con- 
vention, contains  two  specific  and  alter- 
native measurements.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  definition  purports  to  limit  the  juris- 
diction of  thie  coastal  state  to  the  point 
where  the  superadjacent  water  reaches  a 
depth  of  200  meters  or  about  650  feet. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  definition  goes  on 
to  extend  this  jurisdiction  potentially 
'beyond  that  limit,  to  exploitation."  It  is 
my  understanding  that  at  the  time  this 
convention  was  drafted  200  meters  was 
the  effective  limit  of  economical  undersea 
oil  and  gas  extraction.  However,  the  state 
of  the  art  now  has  progressed  dramati- 
cally beyond  that  point 

The  point  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while 
firm  Jurisdiction  is  necessary,  the  action 
of  the  United  Nations  now  is  to  open  the 
way  for  developing  countries,  whether 
coastal  or  not.  to  get  a  share  of  coastal 
jurisdiction  of  nations,  such  as  the 
United  States.  This  to  me  is  ceding  our 
already  granted  jurisdiction,  and  I  am 
opposed  as  I  tiiink  all  Americans  should 
be  opposed. 

As  indieated  previously,  the  resolution 
of  Ambassador  Pardo  of  Malta  envi- 
sioned the  ve.stmg  in  the  United  Nations 
of  jurisdiction  over  the  seabed  and  sub- 
soil of  the  oceans  beyond  national  juris- 
diction This  concept  entails  establish- 
ment of  an  organization  which  would 
license  member  states  or  nationals  of 
member  states  to  explore  and  exploit 
specific  areas  of  the  ocean  floor.  I  am 
oppo.sed. 

My  amendment  to  this  bill  would 
clearly  demonstrate  the  concern  of  t!ie 
Congress  toward  any  giveaway  of  our 
sovereignty  as  established  by  interna - 
tiOiial  law.  Tins  amendment  would  serve 
notice  on  the  General  Assembly  of  tiie 
United  Nations,  and  to  our  own  State 
Department.  I  might  add.  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  not  stand 
idly  by  while  they  liquidate  the  rich  le- 
souices  of  the  submerged  continental 
land  mass  adjacent  to  and  seawa'd  of 
oiu'  coastal  shores. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment  to 
sus,;end  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions development  program  if  the  United 
Nations  passes  a  resolution  which  would 
jeopardize  the  sovereignty  granted  to 
coastal  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

'  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pelly  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. I 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements.  I  certainly  share  the  gentle- 
man's concern.  The  distinguished  pres- 
ent chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr  Gal- 
lagher » .  is  also  present. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  our  subcom- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  have  held  hearings 
and  watched  this  matter  very  carefully. 
The  State  Department,  as  far  as  I  know, 
luu  opposed   any  action   which   would 


jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  under  the  convention.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  ruo  action  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  vill  change  that 
or  have  any  effect  on  it. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  all  of 
the  committees  that  have  jurisdiction 
over,  and  are  interested  in,  this  matter 
are  watching  it  very  carefully. 

As  the  gentleman  has  correctly  said, 
at  the  present  time  in  the  United  Na- 
tions there  have  been  efforts  made  to  deal 
with  the  Malta  resolution.  The  resolu- 
tion is  under  consideration  now.  What 
we  are  asking  for  is  to  be  sure  that  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  other 
coastal  States  are  adequately  protected 
on  the  question  of  fisheries,  territorial 
waters,  the  seabed,  and  the  Continental 
Shelf.  Therefore.  I  hope  while  the  mat- 
ter is  a  pending  matter  in  the  United  Na- 
tions that  we  can  suspend  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman,  because 
It  could  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  at- 
titudes and  votes  of  the  countries  in- 
volved in  that  issue. 

We  will  watch  it  very  carefully  and  be 
sure  that  the  gentleman's  interests  are 
fully  protected,  and  we  assure  him  that 
we  have  a  continuing  and  deep  interest 
in  this  matter,  as  he  has  also  manifested. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Felly,  at 
the  request  of  Mr  Gallagher,  was  al- 
lo\\ed  tj  proceed  lor  1  additional  min- 
ute. I 

Mr  PELLY  The  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida. Mr  Chairman,  in  1967.  held  hearin?:.'^ 
on  thi.s.  and  I  know  of  his  concern  in  it 
Many  Members  of  Congress  introduced 
legislation  expressing  their  opposition  to 
any  tiansfer  of  our  sovereignty.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  embarrass  our  rep- 
resentatives in  the  United  Nations,  but 
I  want  to  serve  notice  on  the  United 
Nation.s  that  this  Congress  will  net  stand 
idly  by  and  see  any  of  our  rights  given 
away  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHE3?.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  for  raising  a  tre- 
mendously important  issue  winch  we  all 
tend  to  overlook.  I  would  like  to  assure 
him  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Movements  and  Organizations, 
which  I  presently  chair,  does  intend  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  matter  before  we 
proceed  any  further.  I  would  like  to  give 
the  Kentleman  that  assurance  in  the 
event  he  would  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  assurance. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairmm.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  words  to  what  others  have 
said.  We  do  appreciate  the  gentleman 
bringing  this  matter  to  our  attention. 
This  subject  has  t)€en  one  in  which  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  been 
interested.  As  a  result  of  the  gentleman's 
action  here  today,  he  may  be  assured 
that  the  committee  will  continue  to  give 


close  attention  to  the  situation  and  will 
recommend  any  corrective  legislation 
that  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  basis  of  the  as- 
surEinces  that  I  am  given,  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
this  amendmervt  and  at  some  later  time 
perhaps  I  can  present  my  arguments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objections 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  received  a 
letter  from  President  Nixon.  I  under- 
stand the  minority  leader  also  received  a 
letter.  I  received  it  a  few  minutes  ago.  It 
relates  to  the  bill  pending  before  the 
House.  I  would  like  to  have  the  contents 
of  the  letter  read  to  the  House  so  that  the 
Members  will  have  in  mind  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  President  in  his  letter  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  read 
the  letter  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  letter  as  follows: 
The  White  House. 

Washington. 

H'jn.  JoH.v  W   MrCoR.M.\tK. 

Speaker  of  the  Hnuae  of  Rcpresentatii'es 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mn.  Speaker  I  want  you  to  know  of 
my  personal  conviction  that  the  United 
States  must,  in  our  own  long-term  Interest, 
continue  to  provide  an  adequate  level  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  a.ssl'itance  to  tliose  le.ss 
developed  cuntne.s  willing  to  help  them- 
selves 

I  appreciate  that  foreign  assistance  is  diffi- 
cult and  vulnerable  legislation  in  a  period  of 
severe  demands  (,n  the  Federal  budget.  How- 
ever my  request  of  ?2  2  bilUcn  for  economic 
assistance  vias  the  lowest  such  request  m  the 
last  ten  years  It  represented  roughly  one 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget,  compared  with 
much  higher  proportions  In  the  earlier  years 
of  this  decade  My  request  for  $425  million 
ot  grant  military  assistance  was  about  the 
minimum  needed  to  support  mutual  security 
arrangements,  primarily  in  .'\sla. 

However,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  already  reduced  my  requested  authoriza- 
tion by  $416  million  in  economic  assistance 
and  $25  million  in  military  assistance  and 
has  added  new  programs  which  compound 
the  extent  of  the  reductions.  More  par- 
ticularly 

—  The  reduction  of  $100  million  in  sup- 
porting assistance  will  severely  limit  our  abil- 
ity to  help  finance  the  cost  of  "Vletnamlza- 
tion"  of  the  war  effort,  which  is  so  critical  to 
the  success  of  our  overall  strategy  in  that 
area.  .Any  additional  reductions,  coming  Just 
after  the  Vietnamese  Government  hits  under- 
taken a  draconian  set  of  tax  Increases  which 
required  tremendous  political  courage,  would 
run  a  serious  risk  of  our  being  charged  with 
bad  faith  The  tightly  budgeted  supporting 
a-sststance  request  is  also  required  for  essen- 
tial secarity  programs  in  Laos  and  Thailand, 
and  for  relief  in  Nigeria 

— The  $116  million  cut  in  authorization  of 
AID  programs  In  Latin  America  will  raise 
questions  about  our  wlUlngnesB  to  continue 
and  Improve  our  support  for  social  progress 
In  this  hemisphere.  The  decisions  of  the 
Congress  will  be  made  during  the  course  ot 
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an  Inter-Amerlcan  meeting  taking  place  in 
Washington  designed  to  lay  the  basis  for 
closer  economic  cooperation. 

I  understand  your  concern  over  the  need  to 
bring  a  new  approach  into  our  foreign  as- 
sistance efforts,  and  I  share  that  concern.  As 
you  know.  I  have  appointed  a  Task  Force, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Rudolph  Peter- 
son, to  develop  just  such  an  approach.  I  am 
confident  that  It  will  do  so  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  proposing  a  new  program  to  you 
next  year. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  I  hope  that 
Congressional  leaders  will  approach  this 
year's  decisions  on  foreign  assistance  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  serious  consequences 
of  both  the  reductions  so  far  and  any  deeper 
cuts  that  may  be  advocated.  Such  reductions 
will  have  virtually  no  effect  on  our  actual 
expendltutes  In  FY  1970  because  of  the  lag 
in  actually  disbursing  the  funds,  but  would 
have  an  extremely  serious  Impact  on  our 
leadership  responsibilities  In  this  Important 
field.  I  therefore  urge  you  to  avoid  or  mini- 
mize further  cuts  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
House. 

Sincerely, 

RICHARD  Nixon. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Views  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  political  party 
or  the  political  party  of  the  President,  are 
always  worthy  of  consideration  by  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

President  Nixon  has  expressed  his 
views  in  tlie  letter  which  has  just  been 
read  to  the  House.  I  concur  with  his 
views. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  can  remember  when 
foreii;n  aid  first  started  there  were  those 
who  said  that  it  might  go  for  1  or  2 
years.  But  I  further  remember  taking 
the  floor  and  saying  that  I  wanted  the 
Record  to  show  that  at  least  one  Mem- 
ber realized  that  this  type  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  will  have 
to  continue  for  many  years  to  come.  To 
me  It  is  the  afHrmative  side  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  meeting  the  challenges  that 
exist  in  the  world  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whenever  I  vote  for 
defense  legislation  or  whatever  it  might 
be — appi^opriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  as  well  as  the  other  elements  of 
our  national  security.  I  basically  have  in 
mind  that  that  is  in  connection  with  the 
preservation  of  my  country  in  case  of 
necessity  and  in  case  of  any  attack. 

I  remember  Pearl  Harbor.  I  offered  a 
resolution  declaring  war  the  day  after 
Pearl  Harbor  in  this  very  Chamber.  For- 
tunately, as  I  said  before,  several  weeks 
ago.  we  had  time  to  recover  then.  We 
will  never  have  another  opportunity  to 
recover  again  after  another  attack.  So, 
we  have  got  to  be  prepared  before  the 
fact.  Therefore,  when  it  comes  to  na- 
tional defense  that  is  vitally  important 
in  my  mind. 

While  it  is  not  entirely  negative,  be- 
cause our  national  defense  to  a  great 
cxt*nt  helps  carry  out  our  policies  in  the 
diplomatic  field,  nevertheless  it  is  related 
to  preservation  and  it  is  negative  in  a 
sense  But  foreign  aid  has  been  affirma- 
tive. It  is  the  affirmative  side  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  challenge  that  confronts 
us  in  the  world  of  today,  the  affirmative 
.side  in  connection  with  our  national 
interests. 
I  realize  the  difBculties.  I  realize  the 


sensitiveness,  and  I  realize  the  disap- 
pointments in  the  minds  of  many  of  my 
colleagues,  and  also  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  people  throughout  the 
Uniteii  States,  but  nevertheless  it  is  the 
affirmative  side  in  this  challenge  tliat 
exists  in  the  world  today — and  necessity 
for  it  exists  just  as  strong  today  as  it  did 
10  or  15  or  20  years  ago.  It  is  for  this 
basic  reason  that  I  have  always  sup- 
ported legislation  of  this  type. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki  :  Page 
61,  line  18.  strike  out  everything  following 
"1970,'  down  through  "which  amounts"  in 
line  19  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "which 
amount". 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  committee  considered  the  legislation 
before  us.  the  authorization  for  support- 
ing assistance  was  intended  to  be  for  1 
year.  In  error,  the  bill  came  out  of  the 
committee  providing  for  a  2-year  au- 
thorization. 

This  amendment  is  a  corrective 
amendment  to  reflect  exactly  what  the 
committee  had  done.  Therefore.  I  am 
presenting  it  to  the  Committee  oi  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
I  am  hopeful,  however,  that  my  amend- 
ment will  not  prevail.  We  ai'e  now  in  the 
fifth  month  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the 
11th  montii  of  the  calendar  year.  It 
makes  little  sense  to  authorize  support- 
ing assistance  funds  for  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  1970  and  to  have  to  consider  an- 
other authorization  in  a  few  months, 
particularly  since  the  bill  carries  2-year 
authorizations  for  the  other  parts  of  the 
program.  It  is  the  consensus  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  a  2-year  authorization  should  be 
pi-ovided  for  supporting  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  merely  presenting 
this  amendment  because  it  is  proper  to 
do  so.  I  hope  it  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  light  of  the  situation  the  gentle- 
man has  outlined,  and  the  confusion  be- 
tween the  1-  and  2-year  provisions  in 
this  bill,  together  with  the  fact  that,  as 
has  been  pointed  out.  we  are  so  far  ad- 
vanced into  this  fiscal  year.  I  would  join 
the  gentleman  in  hoping  that  his  amend- 
ment would  be  defeated.  I  believe  that  in 
the  long  run  this  move  will  effect  econ- 
omies in  this  program. 

SVBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
G?.OSS  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.    ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI :  Page  61.  beginning  in  line  17. 
strike  out  '$416,600,000"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  to.  but  not  including,  "shall  re- 
main" in  line  19.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•"$104,150,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  which 
amount". 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
illusion  as  to  what  will  happ>en  to  this 
amendment. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  amend- 
ments I  had  intended  to  offer  and  may 
yet  offer — I  do  not  know.  But  the  defeat 
of  these  first  amendments  pretty  well 
seals  the  fate  of  other  amendments  to 
put  some  financial  sanity  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
to  cut  this  item  by  75  percent  in  con- 
formity with  President  Nixon's  demand 
for  a  75-percent  cut  in  construction  here 
at  home  in  needed  protects — veterans' 
hospitals,  flood  control  projects,  water 
resource  projects — you  name  it. 

If  it  is  good  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try- to  cut  their  projects  75  percent,  it 
ought  to  follow  that  it  is  good  for 
foreigners  to  cut  the  giveaway  program 
by  75  percent  in  all  its  ramifications. 

You  can  stand  here  today  and  shed 
ciocodile  tears  for  people  around  the 
world,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is. 
and  you  know  it.  that  this  Government 
is  in  deep  financial  trouble.  Moreover, 
we  have  dished  out  $182  billion-plus,  in- 
cluding interest  on  the  money,  around 
this  world,  and  we  have  fewer  friends 
than  we  had  before. 

So.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  make  the  record.  Let  us  see 
whether  it  is  proposed  to  make  flsh 
of  the  American  people  and  fowl  of 
foreigners.  I  simply  give  you  the  op- 
portunitv  to  take  the  President  up  on 
his  proposition  of  denying  the  Ameri- 
can people  worthwhile  projects  while  he. 
at  the  same  time,  demands  additional 
millions  for  foreigners. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin     'Mr. 

ZABLOCKI', 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  may  be  a  little 
confusion  here  about  this  whole  thing 
since  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  he  hopes  will 
be  defeated.  I  find  myself  in  an  anoma- 
lous situation,  wanting  the  same  thing, 
for  perhaps  different  reasons. 

I  join  in  everything  the  gentleman  said 
about  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  so  far  as 
the  calendar  year  and  the  fiscal  year  is 
concerned.  It  has  been  very  difficult  if 
not  impossible  for  any  of  the  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  fimction  because  we  are  always 
tied  up  in  the  full  committee  with  the 
foreign  aid  bill  for  the  biggest  part  of 

the  year. 

I  have  never  been  an  advocate  of  a  2- 
year  authorization  for  this  bill.  But  by 
"the  time  this  gets  through  t>oth  bodies, 
it  is  onlv  going  to  be  a  16-  or  17-month 
authorization.  I  think.  I  would  like  to 
have  some  time  next  year  to  explore  in 
some  depth  with  my  subcommittee,  and 
I  know  other  subcommittees  would  like 
to.  some  of  the  administration  of  this 
act. 

Before  any  of  you  Republicans  gel  a 
bit  worried  about  that,  let  me  say  that 
most  of  the  exploration  will  be  done 
mostly  about  Democrats  because  they 
are  the  holdovers  down  there  and  they 
are  the  ones  who  ai-e  running  the  pro- 
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gram — presumably  they  were  Democrats 
when  they  were  appointed — heaven  only 
knows  what  they  might  be  now. 

But  I  am  reaJiy  concerned  that  the 
program  is  being  administered  in  some 
countries  at  least  mainly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bureaucracy  which  runs  the  show 
rather  than  to  get  the  job  done.  At  the 
risk  of  being  a  bore,  I  will  again  remind 
you,  and  some  of  you  may  not  even  know 
this,  one  time  a  few  years  ago  I  made  an 
unannounced  trip  to  Colombia.  Nobody 
knew  that  I  was  in  the  country  until  I 
called  at  the  Ambassador's  office  with  a 
list  which  had  been  given  to  me  by  the 
Washington  ofBce  of  62  people,  if  my 
memory  is  correct,  62  employees  of  the 
AID  mission  and  I  said  I  wanted  to  see 
all  of  them.  I  found  out  to  my  amaze- 
ment, because  nobody  tipped  me  off  to 
this — I  wanted  to  see  them  and  find  out 
what  they  were  doing — 30  of  them  were 
not  In  the  country  and  some  of  them  had 
not  been  there  for  more  than  a  year.  Yet, 
they  were  carried  on  the  rolls  and  carried 
on  the  payroll  as  being  employees  of  the 
AID  ageficy  in  Colombia. 

Now  I  get  criticized  a  little  bit  for  trav- 
eling. I  told  a  reporter  this  mo-ning  that. 
as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  if  I 
did  the  job  the  way  it  ought  to  be  done, 
I  would  not  be  here  at  all.  You  cannot 
call  them  in.  My  friend  from  Iowa  has 
said,  "Why  don't  you  call  them  in  front 
of  the  committee  here?  " 

We  had  done  that,  as  far  as  Colombia 
is  concerned,  and  they  said,  "These  peo- 
ple are  there.  This  is  their  title.  This  is 
what  they  are  doing." 

The  minority  leader  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  one  of  them  had  been  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  for  1  year 
and  was  separated  from  the  program, 
but  he  was  still  on  the  rolls  and  running 
one  of  the  departments  down  there. 

So  I  support  a  2-year,  or  15-month,  or 
17-month  authorization,  whatever  it  is. 
I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  minute  or 
two  further  on  the  bill,  since  I  have  not 
yet  spoken  on  the  bill.  I  find  myself 
pulled  in  two  directions  by  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  I.  I  had  prepared  an 
amendment  and  had  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  I  had  hoped  would  give  the 
President  "more  flexibility,"  which  tied 
foreign  aid  expenditures  directly  to 
whatever  he  should  determine  he  could 
afford  to  spend  in  this  country. 

My  amendment  stated  that  foreign  aid 
shall  be  cut  by  whatever  percentage  the 
President  cuts  domestic  construction, 
which  meant  tha.t,  if  he  suddenly  decided 
he  could  go  50  percent  for  that,  he  could 
go  50  percent  for  foreign  aid.  If  we  got 
in  such  good  shape  that  he  could  go  75 
percent,  foreign  aid  would  come  up  ac- 
cordingly. 

I  submitted  the  amendment  to  the 
Parliamentarian  and  he  said  that  it  is 
not  germane.  I  said  to  him — and  I  am 
going  to  say  it  here — we  have  got  our- 
selves tied  up  with  so  many  rules  and 
precedents  that  we  carmot  legislate.  Why 
should  that  not  be  germane?  Why  should 
not  what  is  good  enough  for  Americans 
be  good  enough  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram? Why  should  not  we  tie  it  directly 
to  what  the  President  thinks  he  can 


spend?  But  I  am  precluded  from  ofTerlng 
that  amendment,  and  I  have  mixed  emo- 
tions about  a  total  75-percent  cut.  I  prob- 
ably will  not  vote  for  the  bill  because  of 
the  fact  that  there  Is  no  flexibility  and 
because  I  do  not  want  any  part  of  this 
grandiose  steal  that  is  written  in  the  bill, 
which  has  the  misleading  title  of  "OPIC." 
I  do  not  know  what  that  "OPIC  means, 
but  if  it  means  "OPIC  a  flaw.*'  I  can  pick 
a  thousand  of  them. 

Some  of  you  were  around  here  when 
the  RFC  was  in  the  law.  I  say  to  you 
that  OPIC  will  make  the  RFC  look  like 
a  Sunday  school  convention,  because  it 
would  open  the  gates  wide  and  long  and 
would  say,  "Come,  boys,  and  help  your- 
selves." So  I  probably  will  wind  up,  for 
the  second  time  in  my  life,  voting  against 
foreign  aid.  I  probably  could  support  it 
if  we  got  rid  of  OPIC.  I  understand  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  do  that. 
Depending  upon  the  fate  of  that 
amendment,  I  have  an  amendment  to 
to  knock  out  the  supergrades  they  want 
for  OPIC  to  the  number  of  20  or  so. 
I  feel  positive  it  will  prevail,  because  I 
think  we  have  agreement  on  both  sides. 

But  what  I  got  up  here  to  say  in  the 
first  place  was  that  I  a?ree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  his 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from    Iowa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Gross,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  Hays  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  further  support  of  my 
amendment,  I  merely  wish  to  read  a 
couple  of  short  paragraphs  from  my  re- 
marks of  yesterday: 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  for  Instance,  was 
given  by  the  House  only  enougb  money  to 
begin  construction  of  26  out  of  a  total  of  161 
needed  flood  control,  water  supply,  and  pol- 
lution control  projects. 

In  fiscal  1969,  tlie  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  delayed  or 
stretched  out  139  projects  already  underway 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the  corps 
had  to  issue  101  notices  to  contractors  that 
Its  funds  were  exhausted. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  say  I  am  sym- 
pathetic with  the  gentleman,  and  what 
he  has  read  is  true.  I  am  very  candid. 
as  most  of  you  know  by  this  time.  I 
hoped  to  get  my  amendment  in  to  use  a 
little  leverage  on  the  President  and  get 
him  to  raise  domestic  construction.  I  had 
a  double  motive  there — in  fact,  I  had 
more  like  a  single  motive,  which  was  to 
get  a  little  more  money  into  some  of 
these  needed  projects  at  home,  because 
I  know  and  you  know — and  I  speak  as 
one  with  deep  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  for  19  or  20  years  a  supporter  and 
a  loud  and  strong  supporter — that  for- 
eign aid  is  the  pet  of  every  President  we 
have  had. 

If  I  could  have  gotten  my  amend- 
ment in,  it  would  have  been  Interesting  to 
see  if  the  President  would  have  been  so 
interested  in  his  foreign  aid  that  he 
would  have  relaxed  somewhat  on  his  cur- 
tailment of  the  domestic  expenditures. 


So  I  must  say  I  stand  before  this  Com- 
mittee very  sad  indeed  that  my  amend- 
ment was  not  considered  germane. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  In  general 
debate,  I  pointed  out  not  only  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment,  but  expressed 
also  the  hope  that  it  would  not  prevail.  I 
also  pointed  out  the  need  and  the  pur- 
p>ose  and  the  use  of  the  supporting  as- 
sistance. 

Supporting  assistance,  I  stated,  was 
economic  aid,  but  it  is  related  primarily 
to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  gets  as  much,  if  not 
more,  benefit  from  it  than  the  recipient 
country. 

If  the  gentleman's  cut  of  75  percent 
will  prevail,  it  will  certainly  jeopardize 
the  programs  of  support  in  Vietnam,  and 
in  Laos,  and  in  Thailand. 

As  the  committee  knows.  $414,600,000 
is  authorized  in  the  bill  for  supporting 
assistance.  This  item  has  been  carefully 
considered  in  the  committee.  We  have 
cut  it  $100  million  below  the  executive 
request,  but  I  submit  that  if  we  would 
even  for  a  moment  entertain  the  thought 
of  cutting  it  to  $104  million,  we  would  be 
doing  great  damage  to  very  important 
prosrams.  particularly  in  Southeast  Asia, 
where  we  wou!d  be  imdercutting  the  ef- 
forts of  our  allies  in  that  area. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  s  substitute  amendment  will 
not  prevail. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  very  briefly. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  for  a  point 
of  clarification.  There  are  two  votes  in- 
volved. One  is  to  vote  on  the  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Gross,  cutting  the  assist- 
ance program  by  three-quarters,  since  it 
takes  out  $300  million  of  the  $414  mil- 
lion. That  is  the  first  vote.  Then  the  sec- 
ond vote  comes  on  the  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
urged  should  be  defeated,  so  that  the 
program  can  have  a  2-year  authorization 
in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  program. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  To  further  clarify  it, 
I  respectfully  hope  that  the  committee 
will  vole  no  in  both  instances. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  vote  no  on  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  no  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  mentioned  Thai- 
land. Does  the  gentleman  know  the  Gov- 
ernment of  that  country  loaned  the  U.S. 
Government  $100  million  last  year  at  6 
percent  interest?  What  would  be  their 
need? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  asked 
that  question.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
every  coimtry  has  to  maintain  a  foreign 
currency  reserve.  They  keep  it  in  the 
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form  of  gold  or  of  major  foreign  cur- 
rencies. In  the  case  of  Thailand  and 
Korea  and  Taiwan,  instead  of  holding 
their  reserves  in  gold,  they  buy  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment securities.  I  think  they  are 
doing  us  a  favor  as  far  as  oiu"  balance  of 
payments  and  gold  flow  are  concerned. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  I  would  like  to  see  every  coun- 
try purchase  U.S.  Goverment  securities 
as  a  resene  against  their  foreign  cur- 
rency requirements. 

Furthermore,  I  might  say  it  does  indi- 
cate the  confidence  they  have  in  the 
United  States.  If  we  follow  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that 
confidence  will  soon  be  lost. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  raised  a  point.  I  must 
advise  that  93  percent  of  the  money  in 
supporting  assistance  programs  goes  to 
Laos,   Vietnam,   and  Thailand. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
today  we  should  evaluate  the  effects  of 
the  present  foreign  aid  program.  What 
lias  been  done? 

Of  course,  we  realize  that  the  Marshall 
plan  was  effective.  That  was  many  years 
ago.  and  the  cotmtries  so  helped  are  able 
now  to  stand  on  their  feet. 

Now,  what  good  is  it  doing  in  lihls 
hemisphere  and  throughout  the  world? 
What  are  the  results?  I  have  heard  very 
little  said  about  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

What  has  been  done  in  El  Salvador, 
for  instance,  or  in  Nicaragua?  If  I  re- 
member correctly,  we  gave  El  Salvador 
S5.8  million  in  military  aid.  We  also  gave 
the  little  country  of  Nicaragua  $6.9  mil- 
lion of  military  aid.  What  happened? 
They  engaged  in  what  is  called  the  soc- 
cer war,  financed  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  taxpayers  here  in 
our  country. 

I  say  it  is  time  now  for  us  to  bring 
this  senseless  way  of  doing  to  a  halt,  to 
a  conclusion. 

What  happened  to  India  and  Pak- 
istan? We  had  given  them  htmdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  military  aid.  They 
had  a  war  financed  with  American 
taxpayers'  money. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  certain  aid  to 
India  is  necessary.  In  all  fairness.  I 
should  like  to  help  the  teeming  millions. 
On  the  other  hand,  why  should  we  give 
them  military  aid?  Why  should  we  give 
that  aid  to  Pakistan,  to  have  another 
war,  when  we  have  seen  one?  We  pro- 
moted one  or  financed  one  in  their 
countries. 

In  all  the  talk  I  hear  of  affirmative 
stances  and  affirmative  positions,  I  do 
not  hear  what  conclusions  have  been 
reached,  what  things  have  been  done, 
or  of  economic  levels  which  have  been 
raised.  I  hear  nothing,  really,  of  the 
method  by  which  we  have  helped  these 
underprivileged  countries;  and  that  is 
through  family  planning  and  birth  con- 
trol. We  know  that  in  South  America 


today  the  population  is  uicreasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  The  simple  way  of 
accomplishing  foreign  aid  is  by  promot- " 
ing  family  planning  in  that  area.  If 
we  do  not  do  something  there  are  going 
to  be  more  wars  and  there  is  going  to  be 
more  imrest. 

Today  the  money  which  we  are  so 
wildly  spending  in  these  foreign  areas 
could  be  well  used  here  at  home.  The 
taxpayers  of  America  are  tired  of  financ- 
ing worthless  projects  in  other  cotmtries. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  have  con- 
stantly voted  against  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  each  year  it  comes  before 
the  House,  I  do  firmly  believe  that  for- 
eign aid  is  a  valuable  tool  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. If  I  had  been  in  Congress  when  the 
Marshall  plan  was  considered,  I  would 
have  been  a  vigorous  champion  of  the 
program.  Such  a  program  was  necessary 
to  rebuild  the  war-torn  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. But  since  the  Marshall  plan  was 
terminated  some  18  years  ago,  foreign 
aid  has  been  extended  to  121  nations  and 
seven  territories  of  the  world.  During 
1970,  the  foreign  aid  program  will  be 
operating  in  99  nations  and  five  terri- 
tories of  the  world.  The  arguments  for 
foreign  aid  have  become  so  numerous, 
and  in  some  cases,  so  complicated,  that 
they  have  permanently  escaped  the  grav- 
ity of  realism.  For  example,  it  is  often 
argued  that  foreign  aid  helps  the  U.S. 
economy  because  the  funds  given  or  lent 
in  many  cases  are  spent  in  the  United 
States. 

Today,  we  consider  a  bill  authorizing 
$2.1  billion,  however,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  total  foreign  aid  cost.  Foreign  aid 
has  been  fragmented  among  several  pro- 
grams and  this  is  only  a  part  of  th^ 
total  foreign  aid  programs  which  will 
cost  approximately  $10  billion  during  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Since  1946,  we  have  spent 
$122  billion  in  foreign  aid.  To  this  sum, 
there  must  be  added  the  interest  cost  of 
$60  billion,  making  a  grand  total  of  $182 
billion.  Although  I  consider  some  of  the 
programs  worth  while  I  carmot  vote  for 
a  program  of  such  magnitude. 

There  has  been  so  much  waste  in  the 
program,  so  many  mistakes  made  that 
it  can  be  seriously  questioned  whether 
the  program  does  more  good  than  harm. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  program  has 
too  often  involved  us  too  closely  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  nations.  It  has 
over  the  long  rtm  weakened  many  of  our 
allies  and  friends  by  doing  something  for 
them  which  they  should  have  been  doing 
themselves. 

Here  we  are  asked  to  authorize  an  ad- 
ditional $2.1  bilUon  when  we  have  $19  bil- 
lion in  the  pipeline  at  the  present  time. 
Can  the  Nation  afford  an  additional  $2.1 
billion  when  we  see  our  own  domestic 
programs  curtailed  in  the  interest  of 
economy?  Can  the  Nation  with  a  na- 
tional debt  of  more  than  $360  billion 
now  paying  7-percent  interest  for  the 
money   It  borrows   afford   to   authorlae 


foreign  loan  programs  calling  for  2- 
and  3-percent  interest?  Should  we  as 
Members  of  Congress  authorize  another 
$2.1  billion  in  foreign  aid  and  continue 
to  cut  back  on  programs  designed  to  solve 
the  many  serious  domestic  problems 
we  have?  Because  of  the  severe  demands 
placed  upon  available  fimds  we  are  In 
fact  faced  with  a  choice  between  the 
funding  of  foreign  aid  programs  and  the 
ftmding  of  needed  domestic  programs.  In 
view  of  the  present  financial  situation.  I 
hope  the  House  will  drastically  reduce 
the  funds  sought  to  authorize  in  H.R. 
14580  and  the  Gross  amendments  now 
being  considered  is  a  good  place  to  start. 
Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  by  way  of 
clarification,  that  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  military  assistance. 
Of  course,  that  is  not  the  section  of  the 
bill  on  which  the  amendment  before  the 
Committee  is  based.  This  is  supporting 
assistance. 

To  go  on  for  just  a  moment,  to  raise 
other  questions,  I  made  some  inquiry 
yesterday,  after  noting  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  on  the  floor  with  respect  to 
the  amotmts  expended  over  a  period  of 
23  years  on  foreign  aid  and  the  interest 
said  to  have  been  paid  on  that.  Some  of 
the  figures  I  thought  were  a  httle  con- 
jured up  and  do  not  relate  to  foreign  aid. 
However,  even  taking  the  figure  on  for- 
eign aid  of  $182  billion 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  answer  that  now. 

I  want  to  assure  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman every  figure  I  quoted  yesterday 
came  from  our  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  should  like  to  give  the 
gentleman  one  more  figure  to  consider. 
Mr.  CARTER.  Yes. 
Mr.   TAFT.   That   is.   in   this   23-year 

period 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  have  never  referred  to 
a  15-year  period,  but  to  a  23-year  period. 
Mr.  TAFT.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
of  course.  The  period  involves  1946  up  to 
the  present. 
Mr.  CARTER.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  TAFT.  In  that  period  over  $1  tril- 
lion has  been  spent  on  the  defense  budg- 
et.  Does  not   the   gentleman  beUeve  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  try  to  stabilize 
things  in  the  world  a  little  with  a  little 
supporting  assistance  as  proposed  in  this 
section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
distUiguished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

I  feel  it  is  time  to  cut  back  and  if  we 
cannot  show  good  effects  from  oiu-  spend- 
ing, then  we  shotUd  bring  this  to  a  halt. 
It  certainly  should  be  reorganized  or  re- 
worked so  that  it  can  be  helpful  to  those 
for  whom  it  is  intended.  Our  taxpayers' 
money  should  not  be  used  so  as  to  support 
wars  between  AID  recbients:  rather 
our  efforts  should  be  directed  in  the  paths 
of  peace.  Neither  should  the  taxpayers' 
money  be  used  to  prop  up  the  regimes  of 
dictators  such  as  Francois  Duvalier  who 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  democracy. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
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the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  ZablockD. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — yeas  26,  nays  54. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  iMr.  ZablockD. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OrFERED  BY  MR.  WOLfr 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolff:  Page  42. 
after  line  2.  insert  the  following:  'Not  more 
thim  10  per  centum  of  the  total  capital  au- 
thorized to  be  paid  Into  the  corporation  un- 
der .section  322  sh.ill  be  loaned  under  this 
subsection  to  ;-.  slrigle  firm." 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
simple  amendment  and  I  shall  be  brief. 
What  I  propose  here  is  that  not  more 
than  lO_'percent  of  the  capitalization 
of  the  dv'erseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration— OPIC — can  be  loaned  to  a 
single  firm.  I  consider  this  important  so 
that  we  can  be  assured  that  the  resources 
of  OPIC  will  not  so  to  one  or  two  fiim.s 
and  thereby  undermine  the  entire  pro- 
gram that  OPIC  not  be  ased,  with  all  of 
its  management,  personiiel.  and  expenses 
of  operation  to  serve  one  or  two  U.S 
firms. 

When  President  Nixon  first  proposed 
creation  of  OPIC  and  when  administra- 
tion spokesmen  appeared  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  .support  of 
this  idea,  we  were  assured  that  it  would 
add  a  new  dimension  to  our  foreign  as- 
sistance program  through  increased  pri- 
vate participation. 

I  welcome  this.  As  a  consistent  sup- 
porter of  foreign  aid  I  have  regularly 
ursed  increased  participation  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  international  development. 
In  fact,  with  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Morse  '  I  coauthored  the 
amendment  in  1966  which  created  the 
International  Private  Investment  Ad- 
visory Council— the  forerunner  of  OPIC. 

Now,  if  OPIC  is  indeed  considered  part 
of  this  bill  and  If  it  does  pass  and  if  it  is 
to  achieve  its  goal  of  broadening  the 
scope  of  private  sector  involvement  In 
overseas  development  which  is  a  highly 
worthy  goal  it  is  essential  that  its  avail- 
able resources  not  be  given  and  limited 
to  one  or  two  projects,  no  matter  how 
desirable  they  may  appear. 

Thus  the  committee  adopted  amend- 
ment.^ I  offered  to  limit  to  10  percent  the 
total  amount  of  investment  guaranties 
and  investment  insurance  available  to 
a  single  firm 

The  amendment  I  am  now  offering 
would  have  the  same  effect  on  loan 
funds. 

Unless  this  amendment  Is  adopted 
there  is  the  very  real  danger  that  one  or 
two  massive  projects  would  absorb  all 
available  iQan  funds  and  preclude  OPIC 
from  achieving  its  goal  of  expanding 
private  involvement  In  foreign  aid. 

Certainly,  if  the  purpose  of  OPIC  is  to 
be  realized,  it  must  share  its  resource, 


among  a  nimiber  of  Investors.  If  it  uses 
all  iU  funds  on  one  or  two  projects,  it 
will  prove  an  exercise  in  futility. 

This  amendment,  then,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  insurance  against  disruption  of 
OPIC  aims  through  loans  that  would  be 
unreasonably  large  and  a  distribution 
of  the  risk  taken.  I  consider  this  an  es- 
sential step  if  OPIC  is  to  be  successful 
and  urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

OPIC  offers  us  a  new  opportunity  for 
international  development;  we  must  not 
permit  it  to  flounder  or  be  used  before 
it  begins. 

I  urge  you  to  limit  the  loans  extended 
so  that  no  one  firm  or  group  will  be  the 
recipient  of  the  entire  amount  available. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  For  the  purposes  of 
clarification,  would  it  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  effect  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  be  to  limit  to  about  $2  mil- 
lion   the   size   of   any    single   contract? 

Mr    WOLFF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  a  supporter  of  lim- 
itations. I  i-eally  do  not  see  any  objec- 
tion to  this  amendment. 

SUBSTITUTE    AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY    MR     GROSS 
FOR  THE  A.MEND.MENT  OFFERED  BY    MR    WOLFF 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Wolff  i . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gross  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
Wolff:  Page  32.  strike  out  line  22  and  ail 
that  follows  down  throiigli  page  53.  line  25, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE    II— INVESTMENT    GUARANTIES 

"Sec.  321  General  .■\fTH()RiTY  — lai  In  or- 
aei  to  facilitate  and  mcre.Hse  the  participa- 
tion of  private  enterprise  in  furthering  tlie 
development  of  the  economic  resources  and 
productive  capacities  of  less  developed 
friendly  countries  .ind  areas,  the  President  ;s 
authorized  to  issue  guaranties  as  provided  in 
subsection  ib|  of  this  .section  of  Invest- 
ments in  connection  with  projects,  including 
expansion,  modernization,  or  development  of 
e.xisting  enterprises,  m  any  friendly  country 
or  area  with  the  government  of  which  the 
President  has  agreed  to  institute  the  guar- 
.inty  prouram  The  guaranty  program  au- 
thorized by  this  title  shall  be  administered 
under  broad  criteria,  and  each  project  shall 
be  approved  by  the  President. 

"(b)  The  President  may  issue  guaranties 
to  eligible  investors — 

"til  a.ssuring  protection  In  whole  or  In 
part  against  any  or  all  of  the  following  risks: 

■(A)  Inability  to  convert  into  United 
States  dollars  other  currencies,  or  credits  In 
such  currencies,  received  as  earnings  or 
profits  from  the  approved  project,  as  repay- 
ment or  return  of  the  Investment  therein. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for 
the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part 
thereof, 

"(B)  loss  of  investment,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  in  the  approved  project  due  to  expro- 
priation or  conflscatlon  by  action  of  a  for- 
eign government,  and 

"(C)  loss  due  to  war.  revolution,  or 
Insurrection: 

Proi'ided,  That  the  total  face  amount  of 
guaranties  Issued  under  this  paragraph  (1) 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
»8.50O.0OO.0O0.  and 

"(2)  where  the  President  determines  such 
action  to  be  important  in   the  furtherance 


of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  assuring  against 
loss,  due  to  such  risks  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine, of — 

"(.'Vi  any  loan  investment  for  credit 
unions  where  the  loan  Investment  is  made 
by  a  credit  union,  or  an  association  of  credit 
unions,  which  Is  an  eligible  United  States 
investor,  or 

"(B)  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  any 
other  Investment: 

Proi'ided,  That  guaranties  Issued  under  this 
paragraph  (2)  shall  emphasize  economic  de- 
velopment projects  furthering  social  prog- 
ress and  the  development  of  small  Independ- 
ent busine.ss  enterprises:  Provided  further. 
That  no  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
paragraph  i2i  for  any  loss  of  equity  invest- 
ment arising  out  ol  fraud  or  misconduct  for 
which  tlie  investor  is  responsible,  or  for  any 
loss  of  loan  investment  arising  out  of  fraud 
or  misrepresentation,  lor  which  the  investor 
is  responsible:  Poridrd  /urtlwr.  That  the 
total  face  amount  of  the  guaranties  issued 
under  this  paragraph  i2i  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  $550,000,000.  and 
guaranties  i.ssued  under  thus  paragraph  i2) 
for  credit  unions  shall  not  exceed  $1  250000  ■ 

Provided  lurt'ier.  That  this  authority  .-^hall 
continue  until  June  30.  1972. 

"ici  No  guaranty  shall  exceed  tlie  dollar 
v.ilue.  ;is  of  the  date  of  the  investment,  of 
•he  inve.stment  m<ide  in  the  project  with  the 
..pprov.d  of  the  President  plus  c.irnings  or 
profits  actually  accrued  on  said  investment 
to  the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty, 
nor  shall  any  guaranty  of  an  equity  Invest- 
meii'  extend  beyond  twenty  year?  from  the 
date  ol   issuance 

id  I  The  President  shall  mike  suitable 
nrr mttemems  for  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  L'luifCl  States  Government  in  connec- 
tion wltii  any  gti.iranty  issued  vinder  sec- 
tion 321 1  bi.  including  arrangements  wltli  re- 
spect to  the  ownership,  use.  and  disposition 
of  tlie  currency,  credits,  .issets.  or  invest- 
ment on  ac 'ount  of  whlcli  payment  under 
such  guaranty  is  to  be  made,  and  any  right, 
title,  claim,  or  c.iuse  of  action  existing  in 
connection  tlierewith. 

"(eiili  No  guar.mty  of  a  loan  or  equity 
investment  of  an  eligible  investor  m  .i  !or- 
cign  b.iiik.  nnance  company,  or  other  credit 
institution  I  hereinafter  the  originia  invest- 
ment) shall  cover  any  loss  of  a  loan  or 
equity  investment  of  such  bank,  finance 
company,  or  credit  institution;  and  in  no 
event  shall  payment  be  made  under  any 
such  guaranty  except  for  loss  of  the  orig- 
inal investment,  .iiid.  where  prcnidcd  tor 
by  such  guaranty,  earnings  or  profits  actual- 
ly accrued  thereon 

"1 2)  In  tlie  administration  of  this  sub- 
section, the  eligible  investor  may  be  deemed 
to  have  sustained  a  loss  of  the  original  in- 
vestment only  if  the  foreign  bank,  finance 
company,  or  credit  institution  In  which  the 
ongin.U  investment  was  made  becomes  or 
is  likely  to  become  insolvent  due  to  the  oc- 
currence of  an  event  against  which  protec- 
tion is  provided  by  the  guaranty. 

"Sec  322.  General  Provisions.  — (a)  A  fee 
shall  be  charged  for  e.ich  guaranty  In  an 
amount  to  be  determined  by  the  President. 
In  the  event  the  fee  to  be  ch;trKed  for  a  type 
of  guaranty  authorized  under  section  321  is 
reduced,  fees  to  be  paid  under  existing  con- 
tracts for  the  same  type  of  guaranty  may  be 
similarly  reduced. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  by  section  204id) 
(4)  (B),  all  fees  collected  in  connection  with 
guaranties  issued  under  section  321(b)  or 
prior  Investment  guaranty  autliority  repealed 
bv  the  Foreign  Assistanc?  Act  of  1S<6J.  under 
sections  202lb)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  under 
section  111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1948,  as  amended  1 22  U  S.C 
1509(b)(3))  (exclusive  of  fees  for  informa- 
tional media  guaranties  heretofore  or  he.e- 
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after  issued  pursuant  to  section  1011  of  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  194S,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
14421,  and  section  111(b)  (3)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended),  shall 
be  available  for  meeting  neceesary  admin- 
istrative and  operating  expenses  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  sections  321  and  324 
I  including,  but  not  limited  to,  expenses  per- 
taining to  personnel,  supplies,  and  printing) 
subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be  Im- 
posed in  annual  appropriation  Acts,  for 
meeting  management  .ind  custodial  costs  in- 
curred with  respect  to  currencies  or  other 
assets  acquired  under  guaranties  made  pur- 
suant to  section  321(b)  of  this  part,  sections 
202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  ill 
(bH3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended  (exclusive  of  Informa- 
tional media  guaranties)  and  to  pay  the  costs 
of  investigating  and  adjusting  (Including 
costs  of  arbitration)  claims  under  such  guar- 
anties, and  shall  be  available  for  expendittue 
in  discharge  of  liabilities  under  guaranties 
made  pursuant  to  such  sections,  until  such 
time  as  all  such  property  has  been  disposed 
of  and  all  such  liabilities  have  been  dis- 
charged or  have  expired,  or  until  all  such 
fees  have  ben  expended  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"icv  In  computing  the  total  face  amount 
of  guaranties  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  321 
(bi,  the  President  shall  include  the  lace 
amount  of  outstanding  guaranties  thereto- 
fore Issued  pursuant  to  such  paragraph,  sec- 
tions 202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual 
Secuntv  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  sec- 
tion 111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  but  shall  exclude 
Informational  media  guaranties. 

■(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  li- 
abilities under  guaranties  issued  under  sec- 
tion 321(b)  of  this  part  or  prior  investment 
guaranty  authorltv  repealed  by  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969.  sections  202(b)  and 
413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  and  section  111(b)  (31  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (exclusive  of  informational  media 
guaranties  i .  shall  be  paid  first  out  of  fees 
referred  to  In  section  322(b)  (excluding  fees 
required  for  purposes  other  than  the  dis- 
charge of  liabilities  under  guaranties)  as 
long  as  such  fees  are  available,  and  there- 
after shall  be  paid  out  of  funds.  If  any. 
realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other 
assets  acquired  in  connection  with  any  pay- 
ments made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
such  guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds  are 
available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out 
of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discharging  liabilities  under  the 
aforementioned  guaranties,  and  thereafter 
out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes 
issued  under  section  413(b)  (4)  iF)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  section  ill(cii2)  of  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  and  fi- 
nally out  of  funds  hereafter  made  available 
pursuant  to  section  322(f) 

■  le)  Ail  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1, 
1956,  all  guaranties  issued  under  sections 
202(b)  and  4131b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  all  guar- 
anties lieretofore  or  hereafter  issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  title  or  similar  euaranty  authcr- 
ity  repealed  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ol 
1969  shall  be  considered  contingent  obliga- 
tions backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Fund?  heretofore  obligated  under 
the  aforementioned  guaranties  (exclusive  of 
informational  media  guaranties)  together 
with  other  funds  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  single 
reserve  for  the  paj-ment  of  claims  in  accord- 
ance with  section  322(d)  of  this  part. 

"(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated  to   the   President   such   amount. 


to  remain  available  untU  exi>ended.  as  may 
he  neceasary  from  time  to  time  to  carrj-  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(g)  In  making  a  determination  to  issue 
a  guaranty  under  section  321(b),  the  Pres- 
ident shall  consider  the  possible  adverse  ef- 
fect of  the  dollar  investment  under  such 
guaranty  upon  the  balance  of  pa>Tnents  of 
the  United  States. 

"(h)  Guaranties  committed,  authorized,  or 
outstanding  under  prior  investment  guaranty 
authorities  repealed  by  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1969  shall  continue  subject  to 
provisions  of  law  originally  appllca.ble  there- 
to and  fees  collected  hereafter  with  respect 
to  such  guaxanties  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  specified  In  section  322(b). 

"Sec.  323.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this 
title— "(a)  the  term  'Investment'  Includes 
any  contribution  of  capital  commodities, 
services,  patents,  processes,  or  techniques  in 
the  form  of  ( 1 )  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  ap- 
proved project,  (2)  the  purchase  of  a  share 
of  ownership  In  any  such  project,  (3)  par- 
ticipation in  roj-altlee,  earnings,  or  profits  of 
anv  such  project,  and  (4)  the  furnishing  of 
capital  commodities  and  related  services  pur- 
suant to  a  lease  or  contract  providing  for 
payment  in  whole  or  In  part  after  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty  of 
such  Investment  Is  made; 

"(b)   the  term  'expropriation'  includes  but 
is  not  llnUted   to  any  abrogation,  repudia- 
tion, or  impairment  by  a  foreign  government 
of  Its  own  contract  with  an  investoi.  where 
such  abrogation,  repudiation,  or  impairment 
is  not  caused  by  the  investor's  own  fault  or 
misconduct,  and  materially  adversely  affects 
the  continued  operation  of  the  project:  and 
"(c)    the    term    'eligible   investors'    means 
United    States    citizens,    corporations,    part- 
nerships, or  other  associations  created  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
or    territory    and    substantially    beneficially 
ovmed  by  United  States  citizens,  as  well  as 
foreign  corporations,   partnerships,  or  other 
associations   wholly   owned   by   one   or   more 
such    United    States    citizens,    corporations. 
partnerships,  or  other  associations:  Provided. 
That  the  eligibility  of  a  foreign  corporation 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  any 
shares,  in  aggregate  less  than  5  per  centum  of 
the  total  of  Issued  and  subscribed  share  capi- 
tal, required  by  law  to  be  held  by  persons 
other   tlian   the  United  States  owners:    Pro- 
i-ided  further.  That  in  the  case  of  any  lo.m 
Investment   a    final   determination   of   eligi- 
bility may  be  made  at  the  time  the  guaranty 
is   issued;    in  all   other  cases,   the   investors 
must  be  eligible  at  the  time  a  claim  arises  as 
well  as  at  the  time  the  guaranty  is  Issued. 

"■nTLE    III— SURVEY    OP    INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

"Sec.  324.  General  AuTHORrrY. —  (a)  In  or- 
der to  encovirage  and  promote  the  under- 
taking by  private  enterprise  of  surveys  of 
investment  opportunities,  other  than  sur- 
veys of  extraction  opportunities,  in  less  de- 
veloped friendly  countries  and  areas,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  participate  in  the 
financing  of  such  surveys  undertaken  by  any 
person  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
mav  determine:  Provided.  That  his  participa- 
tion shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  any  such  survey.  The  making  of 
each  such  survey  shall  be  approved  by  the 
F*resident. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  a  person  who  has 
undertaken  a  survey  in  accordance  with  this 
title  determines,  within  a  pericd  of  time  to 
be  determined  by  the  President,  not  to  un- 
dertake, directly  or  indirectly,  the  invest- 
ment opportunity  surveyed,  such  person 
shall  turn  over  to  the  President  a  profes- 
sionally acceptable  technical  report  with  re- 
spect to  all  matters  explored.  Such  report 
shall  become  the  profjerty  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  the  United  States 
Government  shall  be  entitled  to  have  access 


to,  and  obtain  copies  of,  all  underlying  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  working  papers, 
documents,  and  other  materials  in  connec- 
tion with  the  survey. 

"Sec.  325.  Authorization. — There  Is  hsM- 
by  authorized  to  l>e  appropriated  to  tfce 
President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  wnt 
to  exceed  $2,100,000  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"Sbc.   326.   DBFiNrriONS. — As   used   In   this 

title— 

"(a)  the  term  'person'  means  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  any  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  other  association  substantially 
beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens; 

and 

"(b)  the  term  'survey  of  extraction  oppor- 
tunities' means  any  survey  directed  (1)  to 
ascertaining  the  existence,  location,  extent. 
or  quality  of  any  deposit  of  ore.  oil.  gas  or 
other  mineral,  or  (2)  to  determining  the 
feasibility  of  undertaking  operations  for  tfce 
mining  or  other  extraction  of  any  such  min- 
eral or  for  the  processing  of  any  such  mineral 
to  the  stage  of  commercial  marketability.' 

Page  9.  lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  ".  section 
204(bl,  and  section  322"  and  Insert   in  lieu 
thereof  the  following;  "and  section  204(b).' 
Pr.ge  11.  line  7,  strike  out  "328(c)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "323(c)'. 

Page  26,  line  H.  strike  out  "The"  and  all 
that  foUows  down  through  the  period  In 
line  22 

Page  32.  line  6.  strike  out  "328(ci'  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  ■■323ici  " 

Page  54.  immediately  before  line  1.  insert 
the  fuUowing: 

"TITLE  IV— AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  AND 
SELF-HELP  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP- 
MENT PROJECTS 

P.ige  54,  line  24.  strike  out  '■Ck)rporatU>n" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "President". 

Page  55,  lines  19  and  20.  strike  out  "The 
guarautv  reserve  established  under  section 
3251  c)  shall  be  available  to  make  such  pay- 
ments" and  insert  in  :ieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  such  sums" 

Page  56,  line  8.  strike  out  "Corporation" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "President" 

Page  56.  strike  out  line  14  down  thro-ogh 
line  21. 

Mr.  GROSS  (dviring  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  15-page  amend- 
ment. If  the  language  in  the  law  should 
be  repealed,  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  and  the  language  in  the  bill 
which  creates  the  Overseas  Investment 
Coiporation  should  be  deleted,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  reinstitute  the  language  now 
to  be  found  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  as  amended.  This  is  verbatim  to  the 
present  provisions  of  the  law  as  it  now 
exists.  Therefore.  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
since  it  is  verbatim  to  the  law  as  it  now 
exists. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
seivin2  the  rieht  to  object,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  asking  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  substitute  considered  as  i-ead 
and  printed  in  the  Record? 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  i-ight. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
inight  say  that  we  have  had  an  exten- 
sive study  of  this  amendment  and  we 
have  no  ob.iection  to  the  unanunous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  acquainted  with  the  text 
of  the  amendment  which  I  ofler  and 
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knows  it  to  be  the  law  as  it  presently 
exists? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  That  is  true. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecticm 
to  the  request  oo:  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
the  question  is  this:  Is  this  amendment 
to  go  into  effect  only  if  OPIC  provlsloris 
are    deleted    from    the    bill    as    it  now 

stands? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield;  yes.  This  striJtes 
out  the  language  In  the  bill  creating  the 
Overseas  Investment  Corporation  but 
would  substitute  for  that  language  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
t-o  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Iowa? 

Mr.    McCORMACK.    Mr.    Chairman, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  liJce  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Wi8Gonsi» -this  question:  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  not  objecting  to  the 
unanimous-consent     request     that     the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read? 
Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Does  the  gentle- 
man agree  to  the  amendment? 
Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  No.  no. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  aU  right. 
The  CHAIRMAN.   Is  there  objection 
to   the  request  of   the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  a  tremendous  lot  of  lobbying  and 
propaganda  out  of  Foggy  Bottom  in  be- 
half     of      this      Overseas      Investment 
Corporation. 

I  would  liKe  to  restate  what  I  had  to 
Eay  about  this  gimmick  yesterday. 

The  AID  propagandists,  of  course, 
loudly  sing  the  praises  of  this  so- 
called  Corporation  and  claim  that  it  is 
the  way  to  take  the  Government  out  of 
the  foreign  assistance  business.  Private 
industry,  they  say,  will  run  it  with  pri- 
vate industry's  money. 

Nothing  in  this  world,  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  What 
these  AID  people  are  attempting  is  to 
create  yet  another  layer  of  bureaucratic 
blubber. 

First  of  all,  the  foreign  aiders  have 
been  in  the  business  of  guaranteemg  the 
overseas  investments  of  U.S.  corpora- 
tions for  20  years.  They  have  been  Tun- 
ing an  insurance  company,  in  effect, 
and  they  have  made  a  profit  doing  it. 

Several  years  ago  they  came  to  the 
House,  bleeding  at  every  pore,  insisting 
that  the  minimum  appropriation  they 
had  to  have  to  back  this  insurance  pro- 
gram was  $180  million. 

They  did  not  get  it,  and  the  American 
people  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  iMr.  Pass- 
man" and  his  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee for  cutting  them  down  to  $30 
million. 

I  am  sure  that  my  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana will  agree  with  me  that  even  the  $30 
million  was  unnecessary. 

By  charging  a  premium  for  their  in- 
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surance  on  foreign  investments  on  the 
part  of  U.S.  firms,  the  AID  boys  have 
actusdly  accumulated  a  kitty  of  $68  mil- 
lion. They  have  had  to  pay  out  approxi- 
mately $12  million  for  losses  suffered  by 
the  insured  American  businesses  in  these 
years,  and  since  those  same  firms  paid  in 
approximately  $80  million  in  insurance 
premiums,  you  wind  up  with  a  $68  mil- 
lion fund.  But,  as  you  might  expect,  these 
bureaucrats  are  not  satisfied.  They  did 
not  turn  over  this  $68  million  to  the 
Treasury,  where  it  might  have  been  used 
to  reduce  the  public  debt. 

There  it  sits — $68  million.  It  is  a  be- 
witching sight  to  a  bureaucrat.  It  is  tan- 
talizing. Hypnotic.  The  urge  to  spend  It  is 
overwhelming,  but  under  the  existing 
rules,  the  AID  boys  cannot  touch  it. 
What  a  shame.  So  what  to  do? 

Why,  create  a  corporation.  You  take 
most  of  the  AID  employees,  who,  right 
now— today— are  running  this  foreign 
investment  guarantee  program,  and  put 
them  on  the  so-called  corporation's  pay- 
roll. Then  you  ask  for  additional  em- 
ployees, create  a  high-powered  and  ex- 
pensive board  of  directors,  and  you  are 
almost  ready  to  do  the  identical  business 
that  was  being  done  by  AID.  Almost,  but 
not  quite. 

There  is  the  matter  of  the  $57.4  mil- 
lion of  appropriated  reserves  held  by 
AID.  Transfer  that  to  the  so-called  cor- 
poration and  you  begin  operations  with 
more  than  $130  million. 

But,  just  in  case  Members  of  Congress 
are  suckers  enough  to  fall  for  it,  they, 
the  foreign  aiders,  are  asking  for  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  of  $40  million  for 
a  program  that,  under  a  different  name 
and  with  an  inflated  staff,  would  have 
more  than  a  $130  million  surplus  the  day 
it  is  created. 

If  these  people  have  been  able  to 
amass  a  fimd  in  excess  of  $130  million 
over  the  years  and  have  sustained  only 
$12  million  in  losses,  why  should  we  give 
them  another  $40  million? 

More  than  that,  why  should  we  permit 
these  empire  builders  to  split  off  this 
one,  self-sustaining  segment  of  the  AID 
Agency  and  allow  them  to  add  still  an- 
other costly  layer  of  Federal  bureau- 
cratic fat? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  substitute  amendment  to  dispense 
with  this  latest  gimmick  and  boon- 
doggle in  the  foreign  handout  program. 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  yesterday 
we  completed  action  on  a  conference  re- 
port providing  for  a  foreign  investment 
tax,  a  tax  on  foreign  investments,  then 
today  we  are  asked  to  set  up  this  ar- 
rangement to  encourage  foreign  invest- 
ment. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  think 
this  is  an  inconsistent  position  for  us  to 
take? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why,  of  course.  It  is  one 
more  of  the  many  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  that  are  the  trademark 


of  this  whole  nefarious  program  of  try- 
ing to  finance  the  world  and  be  all  things 
to  all  people. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Michigan  for 
his  observation^ 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  as  good  a 
time  as  any  to  go  into  the  whole  question 
of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration. It  appears  as  though  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  seeks  by  his  substitute 
amendment  to  remove  the  entire  provi- 
sion for  the  creation  of  this  corporation. 
Let  us  get  this  into  context.  What  is 
this  corporation?  What  is  this  ogre  that 
has  been  presented  to  us  this  afternoon? 
It  was  determined  when  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  was  first 
created  that  there  was  a  desire  by  varioas 
organizations,  various  businesses,  to  in- 
vest in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
Was  this  bad?  No. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  sought  to  en- 
courage private  business  to  go  into  the 
underdeveloped  countries  because  the 
more  money  that  is  invested  in  other 
countries,  the  less  money  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  give  them  or  lend 
them. 

So  they  came  to  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  said — "Now, 
look,  we  are  satisfied  to  invest  in  under- 
developed countries,  but  we  want  to  be 
.secured  against  confiscation  and  against 
appropriation  by  the  various  countries. 
We  want  to  be  insured  against  currency 
devaluation.  We  want  to  be  guaranteed 
against  any  loss  that  we  may  have." 

Now  we  are  going  to  pay  a  premium  for 
this.  So  it  was  determined  by  the  com- 
mittee that  this  was  a  «ase  thine  and 
.so  there  was  sold  insurance. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Not  now,  please. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  might  make  a  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  will  try  to  get  more 
time  and  I  will  try  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion. But  please  let  me  finish. 

So  there  was  sold  insurance  to  those 
people  who  sought  to  invest  in  the  under- 
developed countries  and  also  guarantees. 
It  so  happens  this  turned  out  to  be  a 
good  business  deal.  As  time  went  on  there 
was  so  much  business  on  the  part  of  pri- 
vate industry  to  invest  in  the  underde- 
veloped countries  that  it  was  felt  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
that  there  should  be  a  separate  division 
created  within  that  Agency.  So  the  OfHce 
of  Private  Services  was  created,  and  the 
entire  consideration  and  supervision  of 
any  loans  made  or  any  investment  made 
in  underdeveloped  countries  was  handled 
through  this  Office  of  Private  Services. 

As  time  went  on,  it  so  happened  that 
this  Government  agency  was  unable  to 
make  decisions  fast  enough.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  India  needed  fertilizer  plants. 
But  until  a  decision  could  be  made  by  the 
OflQce  of  Private  Services  to  lend  suflQ- 
cient  money  for  the  building  of  fertilizer 
plants  by  these  private  companies  that 
wanted  to  invest  there  and  save  this 
Government  money.  18  months  elapsed. 
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This  situation  has  existed  throughout 
the  entire  administration  of  the  AID. 
They  try  their  best  but  they  cannot  make 
decisions  fast  enough.  When  it  was 
learned  that  business  was  becoming  re- 
luctant to  invest  because  of  their  in- 
ability to  get  decisions  from  the  AID 
the  Agency  then  determined  that  per- 
haps there  ought  to  be  created  a  sepa- 
rate corporation  and  this  is  what  the  Of- 
fice of  Private  Investment  Corporation  is. 
It  was  created  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  business  organization  that 
would  be  able  to  make  a  decision  quickly 
so  that  private  industry  could  get  into 
the  underdeveloped  countries  and  invest 
:heir  money.  „     , 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Now  you  know  and  I  know 
that  was  not  the  reason  it  was  set  up  at 
all— to  get  a  decision  quickly. 

You  said  yourself  that  it  was  set  up  to 
guarantee  that  these  people  would  not 
lose  a  dime.  Now  you  know,  and  I  have 

a  question 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Just  a  moment.  Do 
not  tell  me  that  I  said— you  know.  Let  me 


give  you  an  answer  to  your  question 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  more  than 
75  oercent.  and  not  the  entire  amount 
that  is  guaranteed,  and  this  is  by  extend- 
ing the  guarantee  for  which  greater  pre- 
miums are  paid.  The  Government  cannot 
guarantee  the  entire  investment. 

Also,  there  is  insurance  sold  by  the 
Government  under  the  Office  of  Private 
Services  today  which  will  be  transferred 
to  the  Office  of  Private  Investment 
Corporation  who  would  do  the  very  same 
thing. 

This  Office  of  Private  Investment 
Corooration  can  take  over  the  Office  of 
Private  Services  practically  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Who  is  paying  for  it? 

Mr.   FARBSTEIN.   Nobody   is   paying 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Farb- 
STEiN  >  has  expired. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  continue  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  reserved  the  right 
to  oblect. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  May  I  continue? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No,  you  may  not  continue. 
I  have  the  time  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  may  or  may  not  object.  I 
do  not  know  yet. 

But  I  want  to  make  a  couple  of  points 
here  mj-self.  Do  you  know — and  this  Is  a 
question  I  want  to  ask  you — do  you  know 
of  any  place  that  a  private  corporation 
that  may  be  in  business  or  may  be  set  up 
as  a  risk  business,  a  capital  risk  corpo- 
ration, that  wants  to  operate  in  this 
country  can  go  to  get  their  investment 
insured — and  whether  they  pay  a  pre- 
mium or  not?  You  know  there  is  no  such 
place. 


Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  answer? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes,  I  will  be  happy  to  have 
you  answer. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  In  the  first  place,  If 
there  is  any  private  organization  that  is 
willing  to  risk  Its  money  in  the  under- 
developed countries,  and  we  seek  by  this 
entire  foreign  aid  bill  to  prevent  revolu- 
tion and  prevent  communism  and  to  try 
to  help  these  underdeveloped  countries — 
we  say,  "Go  ahead— you  invest.  We  have 
tried  to  do  all  we  could  to  sell  guarantees 
or  insurance  to  protect  private  invest- 
ment." What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Are  you  telling  me  that 
these  corporations  that  want  to  be  guar- 
anteed are  going  into  these  countries  be- 
cause they  really  want  to  get  in  there  and 
make  foreign  aid  work,  or  are  they  going 
in  to  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  No,  they  are  going 
in  there  to  make  money,  and  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  to  get  these 
private  corporations  to  invest  their 
money  in  the  underdeveloped  coimtries 
and  thereby  save  them  taxes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  At  no  risk  to  themselves. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  They  are  paying  for 
the  guarantees. 

Mr.  HAYS.  They  are  paying  a  pre- 
mium. If  I  could  get  the  Government  to 
guarantee  me  a  profit  for  my  farming 
operation,  believe  me,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  pay  a  premium. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Well,  except  that 
profit  for  your  farm  is  not  in  the  Interest 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  Also  remember 
that  they  still  have  to  retain  a  25-percent 
equity  in  their  investment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  still  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and.  if  the  regular  order  is 
asked  for.  I  will  object.  Let  me  say  I 
think  it  is  more  in  the  interest  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  see  that  I  make  a 
profit  than  to  see  that  some  company 
makes  a  profit  in  Bulgaria  or  in  some 
other  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
the  risk  is  taken  by  the  private  investor. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  al- 
ready recognized  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely 
wish  to  serve  notice  that  I  believe  5 
minutes  is  sufficient  for  any  Member  to 
defend  his  amendment  on  the  floor,  and 
I  am  going  to  object  to  any  further  re- 
quests for  additional  time. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much   time  do   I   have   remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Anyhow,  what  hap- 
pened  was   that   this   corporation   was 


created  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over 
the  burden  of  the  Office  of  Private  Serv- 
ices- and,  to  make  sure  that  there  are 
safeguards,  there  is  created  a  board  of 
directors  that  may  make  a  decision  when 
the  time  arises  for  a  proposal  to  be  made 
by  a  private  corporation.  That  is  basi- 
cally the  reason  for  the  private  cor- 
poration. 

On  the  board  of  directors  you  would 
have  a  representative  of  labor,  a  repre- 
sentative of  small  business,  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  cooperatives.  The  policy  of 
the  corporation  will  be  laid  down  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  They  are  to  follow 
the    policies   of    the    U.S.    Government. 
What  is  wrong  in  allowing  these  corpora- 
tions to  go  into  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit? 
It  is  true  that  at  the  same  time  the  U.S. 
Government  has  made  profits  as  a  result 
of  the  premiums  they  have  received  for 
selling  insurance  and  selling  guarantees. 
The  OfBce  of  Private  Investment   is 
taking  over  the  Office  of  Private  Ser\- 
ices  so  that  it  can  be  run  practically  so 
that  a  decision  will  not  have  to  wait  18 
months  before  a  private  business   will 

invest.  ^^     ^.    , 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marjiand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  this  section  does  not  really 
mean  we  are  saying  to  business  firms. 
"Heads  you  win,  tails  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment loses?" 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  If  that  is  so,  then 
the  Office  of  Private  Services  exists  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  Office  of  Private 
Senices  sells  guarantees  and  has  the 
very  same  service,  but  when  it  is  given 
the  name  "Office  of  Private  Investment 
Services,"  everybody  suddenly  seems  to 
become  disturbed. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  It  has  been  said  or 
implied  that  this  guarantee  would  guar- 
antee a  profit.  That  is  not  the  case,  is  it? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  This  is  a  guarantee 
against  certain  specific  risks — inability  to 
convert,  losses  through  expropriation  or 
confiscation  due  to  war,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  That  is  correct,  ex- 
cept that  extended  guarantees,  when  they 
are  paid  for,  will  guarantee  them  against 
loss. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  it  not  true  that  the  decision  of 
the  committee  to  recommend  establish- 
ment of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  was  considered  in  great  de- 
tail by  the  committee,  that  hearings  were 
held  both  in  the  full  committee  and  In 
the  subcommittee  on  this  point,  and  a 
decision  was  made  that  there  should  be 
a  change  in  the  present  structure  so  as 
to  improve  the  opportunities  for  busi- 
ness to  participate  and  help  those  coun- 
tries? 
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Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  lows. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
empire  is  built,  will  it  also  have  to  have — 
as  the  International  Monetary  Fund  had 
to  have — a  golf  course  and  lush  country 
club  out  in  Maryland  to  take  care  of  its 
well-paid  employees? 

So  I  .say.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  build- 
ing up  an  ogre  that  simply  does  not  exist. 
This  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent Office  of  Private  Services.  It  is  just 
that  we  are  trying,  by  this  function,  to 
take  care  of  investments  by  private  cor- 
porations which  will  have  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  order  that 
our  foreign  policy  may  be  continued. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

ARAB    RKFtTGEE    CAMPS 

Mr.  CBWmER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  refer  to 
chapter  4.  section  401,  page  59.  lines  17 
to  25  inclusive.  wWch  reads  as  follows: 

••(g)  No  contributions  by  the  United  States 
sh»n  be  made  to  the  United  Natlon.s  Relief 
ami  Works  Agency  tor  Palestine  Refugees  In 
the  Near  East  except  on  the  condition  that 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  .-Vgcncy 
take  all  possible  measures  to  assure  that 
no  part  of  the  United  States  contribution 
.shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any 
refugee  who  Is  receiving  military  training  as 
a  member  of  the  so-called  Palestine  Libera- 
tion .\rmv  or  any  other  guerrilla  type  orga- 
nization or  who  has  engaged  in  any  act  of 
terrorism. 

This  is  a  restatement  of  the  present 
law.  This  prohibition  has  been  rendered 
a  nullity  by  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency.  It  has  been  honored 
in  the  breach  rather  than  in  the  observ- 
ance. It  is  a  (lead  letter.  The  officials  of 
tins  organization  and  those  others  in  the 
U.N.  and  our  State  Department  who  may 
be  held  responsible  or  partly  responsible, 
should  be  condemned  for  their  flouting 
the  law. 

We  are  now  told  that  some  14  out  of 
15  of  the  Palestine  refugee  camps  in  Leb- 
anon are  in  the  control  of  guerrillas  and 
members  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Army.  Thus  our  money  is  being  used  to 
maintain  these  refugee  camps  which,  in 
turn,  are  used  for  recruiting  soldiers  to 
attack  Israeli  settlements.  Our  moneys 
are  used  to  lend  encouragement  to  El 
Fatah  and  Arab  marauders  who  bomb 
marketplaces,  buses,  and  homes  that  take 
the  lives  of  the  innocent. 

These  camps  have  cost  us  .since  1048 
to  date  $471,618,000.  The  authorization 
for  the  curreirt  fiscal  year  will  be  $23 
millWn,  that  is  about  53  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  maintenance  of  the.se  camps. 
Heretofore  our  contribution  has  been 
70  percent.  Surely  we  must  direct  our  at- 
tention to  this  vast  outlay  which  has 
accomplished  little  or  nothing,  but  on  the 
contraiy  has  brought  about  genuine  evil. 

The  number  of  refugees  has  not  dimin- 
ished. 

The  number  has  yearly  been  aug- 
mented. Many  a^e  in  these  camps  who 


are  not  really  refugees.  Ration  cards  are 
often  bought  and  sold.  Many  are  self- 
supporting.  They  should  be  weeded  out. 
No  accurate  assessment  has  been  made 
by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Work 
Agency.  The  latter  has  a  ridiculous  work- 
ing rule:  "once  a  refugee  always  a  refu- 
gee." Refugee  status  is  handed  down 
from  the  original  refugees  to  their  chil- 
dren and  their  children's  children  and 
all  subsequent  generations.  This  defini- 
tion is  absurd. 

The  United  States  helps  pay  for  the 
education  of  children  of  refugees  in  the 
schools  inside  these  camps.  In  these 
schools  are  taught  hatred  and  animos- 
ity of  the  Israelis.  The  children  are  sat- 
urated with  anti-Israel  propaganda — 
and  we  in  part  pay  for  such  so-called 
education. 

Reassessments  indeed  are  in  order. 

More  light  must  be  shed  upon  this  situ- 
ation. 

Warning  is  hereby  given  to  this  extent : 
That  if  conditions  in  these  camps  do  not 
materially  change  for  the  better,  most 
drastic  legislative  measures  will  be  taken. 
Presently  no  amendments  to  the  present 
language  of  the  bill  as  far  as  these  camps 
are  concerned.  But  our  patience  is  not 
inexhaustable. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Gross  ) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  private  investment 
provisions  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  have 
been  around  for  a  good  many  years. 
Really  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
at  the  very  beginning  of  foreign  aid 
wrote  in  the  section  on  investment  guar- 
antees. Private  enterprise  has  been  part 
and  parcel  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
since  it  began  in  1948  and  has  made  a 
great  contribution. 

Many  people  in  this  House  hope  the 
day  will  arrive  when  we  can  get  foreign 
aid  off  the  taxpayers'  back  and  move  in 
other  directions.  Private  enterprise  can 
contribute  to  this  effort,  one  of  the  ma.ior 
new  elements  in  this  program  this  year 
is  tlie  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration. This  was  sent  up  by  President 
Nixon,  in  the  hope  that  there  would  be 
some  new  directions  to  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration is  one  of  the  important  ele- 
ments in  this  new  direction  in  foreign 
aid,  and  the  other  aspect  of  the  new 
direction  is  the  new  emphasis  on  techni- 
cal assistance. 

This  is  not  something  just  dreamed  up 
in  order  that  private  enterprise  can 
cash  in  on  and  make  a  lot  of  new  money 
out  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  This  is 
a  new  effort  by  the  present  President, 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
move  private  enterpri-se  further  in  the 
direction  of  investing  in  the  underde- 
veloped countries.  This  ought  to  cut 
down  the  foreign  aid  burden. 

I  hate  to  see  this  effort  get  side- 
tracked in  arguments  about  building  a 
new  agency  or  building  a  new  bureauc- 
racy. This  is  something  that  is  an  ex- 
periment. This  new  Government  corpo- 
ration will  help  us  to  move  private  enter- 
prise fuither  and  further  into  the  area 


which  is  now  being  financed  with  foreign 
aid  funds,  so  that  we  can  relieve  the 
American  taxpayer. 

I  hope  before  we  vote  we  take  this 
fact  into  consideration. 

This  is  nothing  new.  This  is  not  a 
boondoggle.  It  is  an  effort  to  move  pri- 
vate capital  in  this  country  deeper  and 
deeper  into  foreign  aid  so  we  can  give 
some  relief  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  for- 
eign assistance,  made  clear  the  commit- 
ment of  our  people  and  our  Goverrunent 
to  the  development  process. 

There  just  is  not  enough  money  from 
public  sources  in  this  coimtry  or  any  of 
the  developing  nations  to  do  the  job, 
so  in  order  to  irLspire  and  stimulate  the 
transfer  of  capital,  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  has  been  pro- 
ix)sed  in  order  to  stimulate  foreign  in- 
vestment in  developing  nations. 

The  President  this  year  placed  three 
new  emphases  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  first  placed  greater  empliasis  on 
multilateral  channels. 

Tlie  second  called  for  intensification 
of  our  efforts  in  technical  assistance. 

The  third  was  the  proposal  of  this  de- 
vice to  stimulate  and  to  encourage  pri- 
vate investment  to  contribute  to  devel- 
opment of  the  LDC's. 

This  legislative  proposal  which  is  be- 
fore us  now  is  a  direct  result  of  action 
taken  by  this  House  not  long  ago  when 
it  created  the  International  Private  In- 
vestment Adnsory  Council.  That  group 
recommended  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation.  The  Pearson 
Commission  conceptually  endorsed  the 
idea.  The  recent  Rockefeller  report  also 
noted  the  importance  of  private  invest- 
ment. 

A  number  of  other  countries — Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany — already  have 
similar  government  corporations. 

I  believe  we  would  err  if  we  do  not 
give  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  opportunity  to  marshal  private  re- 
sources for  development  through  the 
creation  of  the  OPIC. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  transfer  of  the 
development  functions  goes  over  to  this 
private  organization,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  adminLstrative  costs  will  not  be 
charged  to  the  Agency  of  International 
Development  for  the  carrying  on  of  that 
part  of  the  program? 
Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  And  that  all  adminis- 
trative costs  would  then  be  borne  within 
the  framework  of  the  premiums  and 
other  charges  made  for  the  i-ssuance  of 
investment  guarantees  within  the  cor- 
poration? One  of  the  pnmary  benefits,  in 
addition  to  getting  business  management 
input  into  the  program,  is  the  fact  that 
administrative  costs  would  be  lifted  from 
the  AID  agency. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
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Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  As  has  been  suggested 
earlier,  the  House — and  Indeed  the  Con- 
gress— for  years  have  been  attempting 
to  involve  private  enterprise  more  and 
more  in  the  matter  of  assisting  the  de- 
veloping nations.  In  the  past  I  believe  we 
have  done  well  in  this  respect. 

It  seems  to  me  that  OPIC  is  another 
logical  step  forward.  I  would  therefore 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed to  strike  it  out. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  seeking 
guidance  on  this.  We  would  all  like  to 
see  more  private  initiative  in  this  whole 
field  of  foreign  aid.  What  disturbs  many 
of  us  is  whether  it  is  genuinely  private 
enterprise  and  initiative  when  the  Gov- 
ernment is  guaranteeing  losses.  I  should 
like  to  get  some  feeling  as  to  what  the 
limit  of  these  losses  could  be.  If  the 
Government  is  simply  going  to  put  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  into  guar- 
anteeing losses,  it  cannot  be  called  pri- 
vate initiative,  because  private  initiative 
means  not  only  the  opportunity  to  make 
money  but  also  the  risk  of  losing  money. 
I  cannot  see  how  we  can  get  one  without 
the  other. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  I  may  respond,  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion would  administer  two  programs. 
One  is  an  insurance  program  which 
would  insure  the  investor  against  three 
specific  kinds  of  risks;  expropriation, 
loss  of  convertibility,  and  the  losses  due 
to  war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 
I  By   unanimous  consent,   Mr.   Morse 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  > 

Mr.  MORSE.  Second  is  the  extended 
guarantee  program.  By  the  time  this  ac- 
tivity gets  underway  there  will  be  invest- 
ments of  about  $200  million  for  which, 
under  the  act.  there  will  be  a  require- 
ment of  a  25-percent  reserve.  That  is 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  re- 
quirement for  funds. 

These  are  extended  guarantees.  It  is 
not  carte  blanche  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination.  It  does  not  guarantee  prof- 
its. It  merely  guarantees  against  losses 
including  commercial  risks. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  present  U.S. 
guarantee  )jrogram  already  has  shown  a 
profit  of  some  $36  million  on  the  pay- 
ments made  over  the  losses.  That  is  why 
I  support  OPIC. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  support  the  Government  guaran- 
tee program  for  private  investment  and 
still  will.  But  what  this  OPIC  is  doing 
is  adding   another  layer  with  another 


set  of  bureaucrats  on  top  of  what  is  al- 
ready there.  I  must  say,  if  any  of  you 
read  the  morning  paper  about  a  certain 
delightful  gambler  who  was  losing  his 
money  in  Reno  and  said  it  was  a  Member 
of  Congress  who  very  dextrously  picked 
his  pocket  to  prevent  him  from  losing 
more  money,  I  must  say  that  I  have  no 
idea  who  it  was,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  verbally  was  very  dextrous  in 
picking  the  Government's  pocket  and 
saying  that  this  was  not  going  to  cost 
anything  to  the  taxpayers  because  it  is 
simply  transferring  it  from  one  pocket 
to  another.  It  is  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers, and  let  nobody  be  fooled  about 

that. 

Now.  if  we  are  going  to  have  this  great 
OPIC  thing— and  I  have  a  real  strong 
feeling  that  this  is  a  great  exercise  in 
futility,  because  I  have  a  deep  feeling 
that  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  not  going  to  fund  this 
thing,  anyway,  so  we  might  as  well  save 
our  breath  about  it.  I  get  that  feeling 
from  more  than  just  reaching  up  and 
getting  it  out  of  the  air.  If  they  are  not 
going  to  fund  it,  forget  about  it.  And 
I  do  not  think  they  will.  If  they  do  fund 
it,  there  is  provision  in  there  to  pay  for 
another  layer  of  bureaucrats  except  this 
time  they  are  going  to  have  a  Govern- 
ment corporation  set  of  bureaucrats. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  you. 
I  would  like  you  to  yield  to  me,  though. 
You  did  not  yield  to  me.  I  reserved  the 
right  to  object  and  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  In  connection  with 
your  statement  that  this  will  be  another 
laver  of  gook.  I  thought  I  had  said  that 
this  corporation  is  going  to  take  over 
the  Office  of  Private  Investment  Service 
and  do  all  the  work  that  they  are  doing 
now.  They  are  going  to  try  to  make  it  so 
that  it  will  run  in  a  businesslike  fashion 
and  will  do  the  job  better. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Is  the  gentleman  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  a  bu- 
reaucracy set  up  in  this  city  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  which  has  ever  been 
taken  over  by  another  one?  They  all  go 
on  together.  I  can  cite  you  chapter  and 
verse  on  that.  You  know  the  War  Claims 
Commission  set  up  to  settle  claims  in 
World  War  I  is  still  in  business  at  the 
same  old  stand,  with  the  same  number 
of  bureaucrats,  doing  the  same  old  thing. 
Only  God  knows  what  claims  they  are 
settling  now.  The  last  I  heard  of  was 
they  were  settling  Bulgarian  claims.  If 
thev  run  out  of  them,  we  will  find  that 
they  are  settling  something  else.  I  am 
not  picking  on  the  War  Claims  Com- 
mission, but  I  just  happen  to  know  about 
that. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  With  you  there  I  am 
sure  they  will  watch  their  step. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  think  that  my 
being  there  will  have  a  thing  to  do  with 
it,  because  I  have  had  very  little  influence 
over  them  so  far.  I  have  very  little  in- 
fluence over  the  way  the  AID  agency 
spends  money.  If  I  had  my  way,  there 
would  be  a  lot  of  programs  that  they 
would  not  have  funded.  If  I  had  my  way, 
there  would  not  be  a  lot  of  people  en  the 
payroll  that  are  there. 


Since  you  brought  that  up.  let  me  tell 
you  another  little  experience  I  had  down 
in  Bogota.  Of  the  people  who  were  there 
I  interviewed  some  of  them  and  one  of 
them  was  a  policeman  from,  of  all  places, 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.  I  think  he  was  from 
down  in  the  Southwest  somewhere,  any- 
way. I  said  to  him,  'What  are  you  doing 
down  here?"  He  said,  "I  am  training  the 
f>olice  here  on  how  to  be  good  policemen." 
I  said,  "What  salary  are  you  getting?" 
He  said,  "$16,000  a  year  and  housing  al- 
lowances." I  said,  "What  did  you  get  back 
in  Albuquerque?"  He  said,  "$7,200."  I 
said,  "Well,  this  is  a  much  better  job,  is 
it  not?"  And  he  said,  Tt  beats  the  hell 
out  of  Albuquerque." 

And  you  can  bet  that  this  new  crop  of 
bureaucrats  that  OPIC  is  going  to  spawn, 
if  it  ever  passes,  is  going  to  beat  what 
they  have  now,  whatever  they  are  and 
whoever  they  are  and  wherever  they  come 
from. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Gross) 
passes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross)  . 

The  question  was  taken :  and  on  a  di-  v 
vision   (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)   there 
were — ayes  24,  noes  48. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Wolff  >. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiiT. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry-. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  What  we  are  voting  on 
now  is  to  limit  the  amount  of  investment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  vote  will  be 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    ET    MR      HATS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hays:  Page  38, 
line  6.  strike  out  ••thirty-five"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "twenty". 

Page  38,  lines  8-12.  strike  out  all  that  fol- 
lows the  word  "regulations"  down  through 
•thereof:"  on  line   12.   page  38 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  not  take  very  long.  I 
think  there  is  general  agreement  about  it. 

Since  OPIC  has  passed,  all  thus  does  is 
take  some  of  the  icing  off  the  cake.  The 
icing  was  aboiU  an  inch  thick  and  I  am 
paring  it  down  to  about  a  half-inch  thick. 
They  had  in  there,  despite  all  you  heard 
about  bureaucracy.  35  supergrades  which 
we  were  authorizing  for  them  and  God 
only  knows  how  many  below  the  super- 
grades. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Does  the  gentleman  want  to  accept  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  want  to  say  that 
during  the  markup  of  this  bill  the  com- 
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mittee  was  very  careful  in  trying  to  co- 
operate as  much  as  possible  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  <  Mr.  H)Sndb«8on  ) . 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  you  use  all  my  time,  will 
you  help  me  obtain  additional  time? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  want  to  say  that  as 
far  as  the  committee  is  concerned,  we  will 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  not  one  to  overplead 
my  case. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  just  want  to  keep 
this  automobile  on  the  right  road  and  the 
train  on  the  right  track. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Is  the  gentleman  going  to 
accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  bear  with  me.  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  this  amendment  should  be  ac- 
cepted, but  there  Is  only  one  point  that  I 
want  to  make.  If  you  are  going  to  run  a 
business  you  want  people  who  know  how 
to  nin  •■-business.  In  this  instance  you 
want  people  who  are  able  to  nm  a  busi- 
ness of  $60  million  or  $80  million  or  $100 
million. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  yield  any  further  to 
the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  is  making 
a  speech  on  my  time.  The  gentleman  did 
not  say  that  this  was  a  $60  million  or  $80 
million  or  $100  million  corporation.  The 
gentleman  said  it  was  a  $20  million  cor- 
poration. I  happen  to  know  that  if  you 
have  enough  chiefs  around  here  you  have 
got  to  have  enough  Indians  to  support 
them.  So.  what  I  am  trying  to  do  with  this 
little  $20  million  corporation  is  to  cut  the 
supergrades  down  to  about  15  and  that 
Is  about  one  for  every  $1  million  and 
that  ought  to  be  enough. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  like  to  say  on  be- 
half of  the  minority  that  I  have  been  con- 
sulted about  this  matter  and  agree  to  It. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
was  beginning  to  think  I  was  the 
minority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  most  interesting. 
This  bill  is  supposed  to  be  sacrosanct, 
perfect,  and  not  be  altered  in  any  way. 
Where  is  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gkrald  R.  FordI  ,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  who  said  the 
committee  bill  Is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  Maybe  I  can  set  some- 
thing straight  on  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
If  he  can. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  a  very  pragmatic  fel- 
low. I  know  when  I  am  licked.  And  this 
was  part  of  a  little  deal  that  I  made 
with  -some  of  the  leadership  around  here 
to  get  a  little  something  into  this  bill 
that  would  help  the  poor  old  taxpayer  I 
made  a  little  deal  that,  since  the  year  is 
almost  gone  anvway  that  I  would  support 
the  2-year  extension  for  getting  rid  of 
some  of  these  supergrades.  That  is  the 
answer. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's answer. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Post  OCBce  and  Civil  Service  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower.  I  know  how 
strongly  the  gentleman  feels  about  the 
increase  in  supergrades  in  Government 
employment.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
knows  that  I  myself  offered  the  amend- 
ments during  the  markup  to  eliminate 
most  of  the  supergrades  in  the  bill.  In 
consultation  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  in  corvsultation  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hen- 
derson I . 

I  took  it  upon  myself  when  the  bill 
was  introduced  personally  to  write  a  let- 
ter to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina «Mr.  HENDERSON!  and  send  him  a 
copy  of  the  bill,  and  told  the  gentleman 
that  I  was  going  to  cooperate  with  him, 
and  I  intend  to. 

So  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  any  deal.  I 
believe  this  is  just  following  the  regular 
procedure  of  cleaning  the  bill  up  as  far 
as  supergrades  are  concerned,  and  I  am 
relying  on  the  good  judgment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Hkndkrson) 
to  supply  the  proper  supergrades  to  op- 
erate the  Agency  after  it  comes  into 
effect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  of- 
fering the  amendment.  The  gentleman 
knows  I  would  have  offered  it  if  he  had 
not  done  so,  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Henderson^  was 
also  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment. 

But  the  thing  that  amazes  me  Is  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  perfect  bill.  It  Is  not 
to  be  altered  yet  here  are  amendments 
to  give  It  2  years  of  life  Instead  of  1 . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  some  Imper- 
fections stand  out.  and  this  was  one  we 
came  upon,  and  we  were  able  to  convince 
a  lot  of  people. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Hays>. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OTTERED    BY     MR.     MONACAN 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Monagan:  Page 
32.  beginning  in  line  7,  strike  out  "as  well  as" 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  the  word 
■•mortgages"  In  line  12. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  simple  but  important. 

When  the  amendment  to  this  section 
was  proposed  in  committee  I  opposed  it 
because  I  thought  the  language  indefi- 
nite. I  now  have  moved  to  take  from  the 
bill  a  portion  of  the  language  which  was 
added  in  committee  for  this  same  reason. 
This  language  begins  on  line  7  of  page 
32  and  proceeds  to  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence on  line  12.  ' 


Guarantees  in  the  amount  of  $130  mil- 
lion are  authorized  under  this  section 
and  it  certainly  is  important  that  the 
language  authorizing  the  guarantees  be 
clear.  I  submit  that  such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  language  which  I  propose  to 
remove.  What  are  "investments  made  to 
strengthen  the  programs"?  What  is  the 
"mobilization  of  local  savings"?  How 
does  an  institution  engage  "directly  or 
indirectly"  in  this  occupation? 

As  a  trustee  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  can  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  determine  what 
the  Congress  had  in  mind  from  this  lan- 
guage? I  cannot  do  so  and  I  am  sure 
that  no  administrator  would  be  able  to 
do  so. 

The  insurance  against  loss  is  contro- 
versial in  itself,  even  where  Its  limits  are 
fully  understood,  but  it  is  doubly  and 
trebly  controversial  in  a  case  like  this 
where  the  limits  are  vague  and  indefinite. 

In  the  interest  of  the  soundness  of  the 
investment  guarantee  program,  which  I 
believe  to  be  a  progressive  Innovation,  I 
submit  that  the  language  in  question 
should  be  removed  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  We 
have  no  objection  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment,  either. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlemen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Monagan). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OfTTKED    BY    MR.    FULTON    OF 
PENNSTLVANtA 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pulton  of 
Pennsylvania:  Page  4.  after  line  18.  Insert 
the  following: 

•Sec.  104.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  It  Is  of  paramount  Importance  that 
long-range  economic  plans  take  cognizance 
of  the  need  for  a  dependable  supply  of  raw 
materials  for  developing  countries  and  for 
free  world  use.  which  is  necessary  to  orderly 
mid  stable  development  and  growth,  and 
that  dependence  not  be  placed  upon  sources 
which  are  Inherently  hostile  to  free  coun- 
tries ajid  the  ultimate  well-being  of  eco- 
nomically underdeveloped  countrlee  and 
which  might  exploit  such  dependence  for 
ultimate  political  domination.  It  is  further 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  agencies  of 
government  in  the  United  States  should 
work  with  other  countries  in  developing  plans 
for  basing  development  programs  on  the 
use  of  the  large  and  stable  supply  of  raw 
materials  available  In  the  free  world.  It  Is 
further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  FVireign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1969.  no  prohibition  should 
be  Imposed  or  continued  against  any  nation 
In  the  supplying  of  raw  materials,  without 
the  express  approval  of  the  Congress  " 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment  to  in- 
sure for  the  developing  countries  and  the 
free  world  an  adequate  supply  of  raw 
materials. 
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If  you  will  look  at  page  160  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  report,  there 
is  set  out  section  647,  which  speaks  of 
a  dependable  fuel  supply.  My  amend- 
ment takes  the  same  langxiage  that  Is 
at  present  in  the  provision  of  the  Foreign 
Aid  Act  on  fuels  and  applies  it  over 
to  raw  materials.  It  also  adds  on,  what 
you  might  say  this  is  the  Rhodesia  sanc- 
tion part  of  the  amendment. 

It  says  further : 

It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969,  no  prohibi- 
tion should  l>e  imposed  or  continued  against 
any  nation  in  the  supplying  of  raw  ma- 
terials, without  the  express  approval  of  the 
Congress. 


This  portion  says  that  there  should 
be  no  sanctions  imposed  by  act  of  the 
Executive  alone  without  the  approval  of 
the  Congress.  This  portion  also  provides 
that  the  present  Executive  order  which 
imposed  sanctions  on  Rhodesia  by  the 
previous  administration  can  be  continued 
after  the  date  of  this  act  with  the  ex- 
press consent  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  should  assert  our  right 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  waging-  of 
economic  warfare  against  any  country 
or  people,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  con- 
demn any  people  to  poverty,  privation, 
and  want,  with  the  purpose  of  starving 
civilian  populations  into  submission. 
Under  the  present  Executive  order,  there 
can  be  violations  punished  with  10  years 
in  prison  and  $10,000  fine,  simply  through 
an  Executive  order  without  any  approv- 
al of  the  criminal  provisions  by  the  Con- 
gress nor  any  statute  authorizing  such 
severity. 

The  U.S.  policy  backing  a  British 
policy  where  by  order  in  council  in 
1966  that  has  wiped  out  the  structure 
of  the  government  In  Rhodesia  and  as- 
sign absolute  control  of  the  government 
in  London  and  reduced  Rhodesia  to  a 
Crown  Colony  status.  They  never  were  a 
crown  colony. 

I  am  plefused  to  say  that  the  National 
Republican  Congressional  Committee 
has  made  this  question  the  "Issue  of  the 
day"  in  their  release  of  November  19, 
1969.  This  Issue  of  economic  warfare 
against  the  people  of  Rhodesia  has  been 
made  the  Flepubllcan  congressional 
prime  issue  for  November  19,  1969. 

Barron's  National  Business  and  Finan- 
cial Weekly  points  out  that  U.S.  sanc- 
tions have  imperiled  our  U.S.  vital  supply 
of  defense  oriented  materials,  metals, 
based  on   alloys  with  chroraite. 

As  a  result  of  the  U.S.  policy  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  the  people 
of  Rhodesia,  our  industries  are  having  to 
buy  chromite  at  50  percent  more  cost 
than  our  previous  cost  of  supply  of 
chromite  from  Rhodesia.  Our  Russian 
contract  runs  out  in  1970  and  the  United 
States  now  has  less  than  a  year's  stock- 
pile of  chromite  In  this  country  for  our 
necessary  steel  making.  Chromite  ore  is 
necessary  in  manufacture  of  stainless 
steel  and  alloys.  U.S.  industry  badly 
needs  chromite  for  use  in  steel  for  our  jet 
planes  and  aerospace  engines  and  our 
atomic  reactors.  Not  only  U.S.  defense  in- 
dustries, but  fabricating  and  manufac- 
turing industries  of  aU  kinds  are  being 
seriously  affected  by  this  U.S.  policy. 


Fifty  percent  higher  prices  for  chromite 
means  inflation  and  more  inflation  in  the 
United  States. 

U.S.  companies  own  mines  and  refin- 
eries in  Rhodesia.  Right  now  there  are 
207.000  tons  of  U.S. -owned  chrome  ore 
on  U.S.  company  property  In  Rhodesia 
that  csjinot  be  brought  into  this  country 
to  meet  the  acute  U.S.  shortage  and  keep 
chrome  prices  from  going  even  higher. 
Amazingly,  there  comes  into  this  country 
from  any  country  other  than  Rhodesia  at 
$15  to  $35  a  ton  higher  prices  than  de- 
livery can  be  made  by  U.S.  suppliers  with 
U.S. -owned  chrome  already  mined  and 
now  on  U.S. -company-owned  property 
in  Rhodesia. 

Other  covmtries  must  chuckle,  but  rake 
in  the  profits. 

I  certainly  think  this  is  a  crazy  policy, 
and  I  want  It  changed.  My  amendment 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that  we 
not  think  the  present  Executive  order 
imposing  economic  sanctions  on  the  peo- 
ples of  Rhodesia  should  be  continued 
beyond  the  signing  of  this  act  for  U.S. 
foreign  aid  without  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  likewise  my  amendment  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  no 
further  prohibition  in  the  form  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  by  the  United  States 
should  be  imposed  or  maintained  without 
the  express  authorization  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Are  we  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  U.S.  Senate,  going  to  be  left  out  of 
such  basic  foreign  policy  decisions  com- 
pletely? My  answer  to  that  question  is, 
No.  We  need  chrome  to  protect  our  U.S. 
defense,  and  to  supply  our  U.S.  basic  in- 
dustries, as  well  as  to  prevent  inflation. 
At  least,  let  us  bring  the  chrome  in  that 
is  mined  by  U.S.  companies  in  Rhodesia. 
U.S.  sanctions  against  our  own  U.S.  in- 
dustries which  benefit  foreign  industries, 
and  raise  U.S.  prices  by  50  percent,  caus- 
ing further  inflation  through  higher 
prices,  is  ccnnpletely  absurd. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlemsm. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  never 
before  in  the  history  of  mankind  has 
there  been  demonstrated  such  short- 
sighted generosity  as  our  expensive,  badly 
executed,  imrealistlc,  uncontrolled,  and 
uncontrollable  foreign  aid  giveaway  pro- 
gram. This  is  the  only  Federal  aid  pro- 
gram I  know  of  that  does  not  exert  Fed- 
eral control  along  with  the  granting  of 
Federal  funds. 

Since  Its  inception,  we  have  dished 
out  $182  billion,  counting  the  interest 
we  have  paid  on  the  money  we  have 
borrowed  to  give  away,  to  over  100  of 
the  120  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  we  have  less  international  respect 
and  fewer  friends  than  we  did  when  we 
started  this  runaway  boondoggle. 


IMPORTANT   TRUTHS 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
stands  at  more  than  $360  bUlion.  The 
annual  interest  alone  on  that  debt  is 
more  than  $18  billion. 

Interest  on  Federal  borro'wlng  Is  now 
more  than  7  percent.  Compare  this  with 
the  rate  at  which  loans  are  now  made 
under  foreign  assistance— 2  percent  for 


the  first  10  years  and  3  percent  for  the 
next  30  years. 

Federal  taxes  are  at  their  highest  level 
to  say  nothing  of  State  and  local  taxes. 
We  hear  with  Increasing  frequency  of  a 
taxpayers'  revolt.  If  the  taxpayers  knew 
the  full  story  of  the  extravagance  and 
waste  in  this  program,  the  threat  would 
be  even  more  real. 

With  the  increased  unsettled  condi- 
tions abroad,  how  much  longer  can  de- 
fenders of  this  program  argue  that  it 
is  In  our  national  interest;  that  it  will 
promote  security  and  development?  Many 
of  the  recipients  of  our  largesse  are 
destroying  their  resources  and  them- 
selves at  a  rate  faster  than  we  can  try 
to  save  them. 

Three  countries  that  have  been  re- 
ceiving, and  win  continue  to  receive, 
funds  under  this  bill— Thailand,  Korea, 
and  Taiwan — are  now  lending  money  to 
the  United  States  at  6-percent  interest. 

Let  us  tell  these  hard  truths  to  our 
constituents  and  see  what  kind  of  a  re- 
sponse we  get  on  how  to  vote  on  this 
grab  bag. 

rRIEND    OR    FOE"" 

What  has  this  program  done  for  the 
United  States?  Take  a  look  at  the  $9  bil- 
lion given  India  since  1952. 

The  masses  of  India  are  poorer  than 
ever.  India's  turn  to  the  left  has  been 
even  more  dramatic.  India  is  talking 
about  raising  its  relations  with  North 
VietnEim  to  the  ambassador  level.  In- 
dia consistently  opposes  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations,  and  not 
the  least  concern  of  Congress  should  be 
the  matter  that  India  has  used  the  U.S. 
fimds  to  finance  two -thirds  of  its  own 
foreign  assistance  program. 

This  year's  foreign  aid  assistance  bill 
contains  funds  for  such  projects  as  a 
$40  million  water  desalting  plant  in 
Israel.  One  Member  said,  "Israel  needs 
the  water  and  this  plant  should  do  a  lot 
for  Israel." 

I  say  the  U.S.  taxpayers  need  the  $40 
million  and  it  would  do  a  lot  for  U.S. 
communities.  For  that  matter,  I  can 
think  of  several  New  Mexico  communi- 
ties that  also  need  water  and  would  not 
be  opposed  to  the  installation  of  such  a 
facility  right  here  on  U.S.  soil. 

CONOERN  FOR  THE  HrNGRT» 

To  those  who  ask  me.  "Do  you  not  care 
about  the  poor  or  the  hungry  people  of 
Africa  or  India?"  I  reply,  of  course,  I  am 
concerned  about  them,  but  I  am  more 
concerned  about  the  poor  overburdened 
taxpayers  of  America  who  are  stuck  with 
the  bill  for  the  irresponsible  wast*  in- 
volved in  these  aid  programs.  At  a  time 
when  we  have  millions  of  hungry  and  un- 
educated Americans  in  our  own  coimtr>', 
why  do  we  not  give  them  some  aid?  How 
about  feeding  them  and  educating  them 
first?  Why  do  we  not  look  after  our  own 
family  before  we  start  trj'ing  to  raise  the 
living  standards  of  the  world? 

PROPOSKD    SOLtmON 

We  must  initiate  drastic  reductions  in 
foreign  aid  in  all  instances,  except  where 
technological  and  military  assistance  is 
necessary  to  the  defense  of  the  free  world 
and  is  economically  advantageous  to  the 
United  Statos.  We  must  initiate  some 
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tough-flsted  management  over  it.  We 
must  use  commonsense  in  our  admin- 
istration of  it  and  curb  its  waste  and 
mismanagement. 

We  can  do  this  by  restricting  grants 
to  the  careful  distribution  of  surplus 
farm  products  to  friendly  underdevel- 
oped countries  to  fill  hungry  bellies,  by 
providing  needed  medicines  to  the  sick, 
and  by  providing  technological  assistance 
and  instruction  to  those  who  show  a 
willingness  and  desire  to  help  themselves. 
Our  money  and  equipment  sent  to  coun- 
tries needing  help  should  be  only  to  non- 
Communist  countries,  and  this  should 
not  be  grants;  rather  it  should  be  in  the 
form  of  sound,  hard,  reasonable  interest- 
bearing  loans,  backed  up  with  collateral, 
and  to  be  repaid  according  to  a  specified, 
sensible,  businesslike  schedule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  unforgivable 
disgrace,  indeed,  for  a  country  with  a  na- 
tional debt  greater  than  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  combined,  to  continue  to  tax 
our  people  to  give  away  our  goods  to  try 
to  buy  friends  among  people  who  readily 
turn  agalust  us  when  the  till  goes  empty 
and  the  chips  are  down.  Any  supporter  of 
this  wasteful  throwaway  program,  who 
has  one  hungry  child  or  one  depressed 
business  in  his  district,  should  hang  his 
head  in  shame  if  he  continues  to  vote 
funds  that  are  to  be  so  irresponsibly 
spent.  How  absurd,  how  Ignorant  can  we 
get  when  we  throw  our  money  away  so 
foolishly? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
seeks  to  deal  with  a  particular  problem 
related  to  one  of  our  raw  materials  sup- 
plied to  us.  but  his  amendment  is  so 
broad,  it  would  be  disastrous  and  crip- 
pling to  the  President  in  carrying  out 
his  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy  One  of  the  reasons  the 
League  of  Nations  failed  was  that  we 
tried  to  apply  sanctions  against  Italy 
after  its  invasion  of  Ethiopia,  and  such 
pressures  as  are  reflected  in  the  gentle- 
man's concern  began  to  crimible  the 
sanctions.  Ultimately  we  ended  up  doing 
nothing,  and  we  moved  into  World 
War  11. 

Under  the  language  propo.sed,  the 
President  would  be  barred  from  impos- 
ing restrictions  on  the  imports  from 
Communist  countries  and  it  would  bar 
the  President  from  dealing  with  a  whole 
variety  of  foreign  policy  situations.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  our 
foreign  policy  that  the  President  should 
have  this  broad-scale  attack  on  his  au- 
thority or  power  merely  in  the  interest 
of  one  particular  raw  material  problem. 

Mr.  FRELINGIIUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Minne.sota.  This 
would  seem  to  be  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  authority  already  provided  the 
President  in  such  legislation  as  the  Im- 
port Control  Act,  the  Munitions  Control 
Act.  the  U.N.  Participation  Act,  and  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 

True,  this  language  does  say  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  boycotts  should 


not  be  imposed  or  continued  without  ex- 
press approval.  So  apparently  the  Pres- 
ident could  thumb  his  nose  at  the  Con- 
gress in  spite  of  this  language,  if  it  were 
enacted.  But  it  would  be  a  most  imfor- 
tunate  development  if  we  should  even 
seem  to  be  changing  or  limiting  author- 
ity which  we  have  uken  deliberately  in 
certain  areas,  specifically  with  respect 
to  the  United  Nations  and  the  situation 
in  Rhodesia. 

The  gentleman  from  I^ennsylvania  has 
been  quite  frank  that  he  wants  the  boy- 
cott against  Rhodesia  lifted,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  most  Inadvisable  for  us  to 
use  that  method  to  try  to  achieve  that 
objective. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
in  a  matter  of  this  consequence,  which 
would  change  the  whole  basic  approach 
to  our  policy  toward  Africa,  any  meas- 
ure of  this  magnitude  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered most  carefully  in  hearings  and 
debated  on  its  merits  rather  than  ac- 
cepting it  as  an  amendment  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  dealing  with  one  commodity? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes,  I  do.  And  as  I  said 
before  I  think  the  effort  is  to  solve  one 
particular  problem,  and  it  threatens  to 
adversely  affect  the  whole  foreign  policy 
power  of  the  President. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  trouble  is  the  real 
thrust  of  what  happens  here  is  some- 
thing entirely  extraneous  to  the  issue. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
be  construed  as  hostile  action  directed  at 
the  entire  United  Nations  structure,  the 
United  States  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  and,  further  than  that,  it  would 
be  construed  by  the  black  community 
in  the  United  States  as  a  hostile  action 
toward  it.  for  this  community  has  great 
interest  in  the  problem  of  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Dean  Acheson,  the 
former  Secretary  of  State,  the  first  effect 
of  these  sanctions  is  on  the  black  com- 
munity in  Rhodesia. 

These  sanctions  cause  hardship  and 
distress,  unemployment  and  suffering  on 
the  families  of  the  black  population,  and 
the  poor  whites  in  the  lowest  economic 
group  of  Rhodesia.  The  time  has  come 
for  United  States  foreign  policy  to  stop 
being  based  on  the  starvation  and  re- 
pression of  poor  people,  and  forced  eco- 
nomic depression  and  reduced  standards 
of  living,  through  economic  warfare.  This 
exercise  of  economic  warfare  abroad  is 
just  like  the  starvation  imposed  on  a 


striker's   families,   which   is   no   longer 
tolerated  in  the  United  States. 

Rhodesia  has  increased  its  gross  na- 
tional product  in  the  past  year  by  10 
percent.  So  the  policy  of  sanctions  is  not 
a  success  but  a  ghastly  error  against  our 
best  humanitarian  instincts. 

As  for  me,  when  the  United  States  is 
fighting  economic  warfare  abroad,  I 
want  the  U.S.  Congress  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  committing  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  such  an  expensive,  cruel, 
and  unnecessary  course  of  action,  which 
has  proved  so  unsuccessful  even  in  war- 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  Like  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  I  repre- 
sent a  district  that  needs  chrome  to  make 
stainless  steel,  but  I  feel  very  strongly 
this  is  the  wrong  way  to  help  my  district 
obtain  the  chrome  to  maintain  the  steel 
output. 

This  amendment  would  conflict  with 
the  President's  authority  under  section  5 
of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
to  take  action  in  the  U.N.  Security  Coim- 
cil  decisions.  The  result  could  effectively 
prohibit  the  United  States  from  fulfilling 
its  obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  It  would  potentially  apply  to  all 
coimtries,  not  just  Rhodesia. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  not  related  at  all  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  It  is  very  un- 
wise to  include  it  in  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  such  provisions  which  deal 
with  such  unrelated  problems. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ftjlton'. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  not  innocent  enough  to 
think  the  Senate  is  gomg  to  buy  this 
amendment,  but  I  certainly  think  this 
House  should,  as  the  sense  of  Congress, 
urge  that  it  be  considered,  so  before  any 
further  economic  sanctions  are  put  on. 
we  will  get  some  more  attention.  That  is 
why  I  am  bringing  it  up  now,  so  we  can 
discuss  it.  I  hope  we  will  have  a  division 
so  we  can  show  some  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Poltoni. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr.  Fdlton  of 
Pennsylvania  >  there  were — ayes  25.  noes 
45. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BV    MR      H.VYS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.'Vmendmeni  offered  by  Mr  Hays:  On  page 
20,  line  4,  strike  •SIOO.OOO.OOO"  .and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  followlns;:  "$75,000,000  and 
lor   the   fiscal   year    1971,   $100,000,000." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
part  of  the  bill  that  the  2-year  authori- 
zation was  not  offered  on  or  it  did  not 
pass — I  do  not  recall  which — in  the  com- 
mittee. This  particular  section  very 
briefly  deals  with  the  poiiulation  control 
legislation  amendment.  I  propose  to  cut 
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it  from  $100  million  for  this  fiscal  year 
and  to  authorize  the  $100  million  that 
they  asked  for  for  next  fiscal  year. 

The  reason  I  propose  to  cut  it  in  this 
flscal  year  is  because  they  have  said  they 
cannot  usefully  spend  that  much  money. 
There  is  no  point  in  authorizing  it  if  they 
cannot  usefully  spend  it.  They  have  said 
that  $75  million  is  the  maximum  they 
can  usefully  use,  and  I  suspect  that  will 
be  cut  somewhat  by  the  appropriating 
committee.  So  this  just  makes  it  a  2-year 
authorization  with  a  $25  million  cut. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  will  be  willing  to  accept  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  give  strong 
support  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  Hays).  I  proposed 
to  offer  such  an  amendment  myself,  in 
view  of  the  2-year  provisions  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  year  has 
already  passed. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  once  again, 
as  I  did  yesterday,  that  this  has  been  an 
increasing  earmarking  proposition,  and 
I  believe  there  is  no  part  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill  as  to  which  it  is  more  necessary 
to  have  some  such  earmarking.  Under 
the  stimulus  of  earmarking  we  author- 
ized $35  million  2  years  ago,  $50  million 
last  year,  and  now  we  hope  $75  million 
this  year,  and  then  $100  million  in  flscal 
197L  I  beheve  we  will  see  a  redirection  of 
some  of  the  efforts  of  the  AID  organiza- 
tion in  this  direction  as  a  result. 

It  is  a  program  that  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  many  other  programs  in  the 
developing  countries  which  are  affected. 
Othen,vise.  the  population  will  increase 
more  than  any  possible  benefits  which 
might  come  from  those  other  programs. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  did  most  of  the  work  on  this 
amendment  in  the  committee.  It  was  his 
original  amendment  that  was  adopted. 
Previously  during  the  debate  he  came 
over  to  me  and  said  he  had  an  amend- 
ment similar  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 
Afjain   I   congratulate   the   gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr,  Taft'.  for  going  along 
with  the  intent  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.   BUSH.   Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Eientleman   from   Texas. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. First  I  should  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  leadership  in  the  com- 
mittee on  this  vital  area. 

Is  the  gentleman  satisfied  in  accept- 
ing or  endorsing  this  amendment  that  the 
program  would  not  spend  the  full  fund- 
ing at  this  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes.  I  am  convinced  of  that 
as  to  the  first  year.  Of  course,  we  have 
only  the  period  between  now  and  Jime  30, 


1970,  to  which  to  apply  the  $75  million 
figure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
some  testimony  very  much  along  that 
line,  and  on  that  I  base  my  judgment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman — 

Technically  and  socially,  the  world  is  now 
better  equipped  to  deal  with  population 
problems  than  in  the  past.  Recent  research 
has  produced  new  and  better  methods  of 
contraception;  an  increasing  number  of  na- 
tions has  initiated  and  expanded  family 
planning  programs.  Improvement  In  the 
world  food  supply  has  brought  some  addi- 
tional time  in  which  answers  can  be  found 
to  high  fertility  and  the  economic  and  social 
problems  It  endangers. 

This  paragraph  comes  from  the  1969 
AID  report  of  population  program  as- 
sistance. 

However,  we  have  really  only  scratched 
the  surface.  The  Republican  task  force 
on  earth  resources  and  population  has 
heard  from  numerous  experts  in  this 
area  of  population  program  assistance 
to  developing  countries.  The  need  for  a 
research  breakthrough  in  contraceptive 
methods  is  urgent.  The  need  for  better 
delivers-  services  of  present  contraceptive 
devices  is  urgent.  More  trained  people, 
more  facilities,  more  materials  all  are 
needed.  We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
population  problems  of  tlie  developing 
countries.  They  simply  do  not  have  the 
capabilities  to  do  this  job  themselves. 
They  definitely  have  the  desire  to  achieve 
stable  population  levels.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  appointed  a  Commissioner  for 
Population  within  the  United  Nations  de- 
velopment program.  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  said  in  January  of  this  year; 

There  Is  ever-Increasing  realization  that 
too  rapid  population  growth  constitutes  a 
major  obstacle  to  education  and  the  promo- 
tion of  the  welfare  of  the  young  In  general, 
the  attainment  of  adequate  standards  of 
health,  the  chance  of  earning  a  decent  living, 
and  in  many  cases  even  the  availability  of 
food  at  subsistence  level. 

AID  Administrator  Dr.  John  Hannah 
said: 

Overpopulation  and  underdevelopment  go 
hand  in  hand.  World  Bank  President.  Robert 
McNamara  said:  "No  achievable  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  can  be  sufficient  to  cope  with 
an  unlimited  proliferation  of  people  on  our 
planet." 

Let  US  think  seriously  about  the  chil- 
dren of  the  world.  No  other  aspect  of  ex- 
plosive population  growth  such  as  the 
world  now  has  is  more  frightening  than 
the  number  of  dependent  children.  As  the 
growth  rate  continues  more  and  more 
humans  are  dependent  on  fewer  and  few- 
er pronders.  How  can  we  seriously  be- 
lieve that  we  will  have  stronger  and 
healthier  generations  if  we  continually 
have  more  mouths  to  feed  and  nourish 
than  there  are  people  to  provide  the  food 
and  nourishment.  The  large  nimiber  of 
dependent  children  relative  to  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  labor  force  in- 
creases the  burden  of  dependency,  tends 
to  promote  spending  for  immediate  con- 
.■-umption,  to  restrict  both  private  and 
public  saving  and  hence  to  inhibit  pro- 
ductive investment.  Also,  the  cohort  of 
young  men  and  women  entering  the 
years  of  fertility  each  year  is  significantly 
larger  in  the  less  developed  countries, 
perhaps  three  times  as  great  than  the 


niunber  of  older  people  growing  out  of 
the  age  of  fertility  during  that  year.  This 
then  further  drives  the  population 
growth  rate  up  more  dramatically. 

In  his  population  message  last  July, 
President  Nixon  said : 

When  future  generations  evaluate  the  rec- 
ord of  our  time,  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  their  judgment  will  be  the  way  in 
which  we  responded  to  population  growth. 
Let  UB  act  in  such  a  way  that  those  who  come 
after  us — even  as  they  lift  their  eyes  beyond 
earth's  bounds — can  do  so  with  pride  in  the 
planet  on  which  they  live,  with  gratitude  to 
those  who  lived  on  It  in  the  past,  and  with 
continuing  confidence  In  Its  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Hays  i . 

The  amendment  weis  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MR.    HAYS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  three 
amendments  which  are  similar.  One  is 
for  S15  million,  one  is  for  $7  million,  and 
one  is  for  $12.9  million  to  do  this  same 
thing.  I  will  explain  the  amendments. 
One  of  them  relates  to  American  schools 
abroad,  one  to  the  Indus  Basin,  and  the 
other  to  the  President's  contingency 
fund. 

All  they  would  do  is  to  provide  the 
same  amount  for  next  year  as  we  are 
authorizing  for  this  year. 

To  save  the  time  of  the  Members  and 
to  permit  other  Members  to  get  the  floor, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  offer 
the  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  the  gentleman 
not  put  a  cut  in  each  one  of  those  items? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to.  If  some 
Member  wanted  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  cut  them  I  would  not  object.  They 
are  small  amounts. 

Let  me  say  that  the  President's  con- 
tingency fimd.  $15  million,  is  the  lowest 
it  has  been  in  my  memory.  If  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  cut  it  I  probably  would 
be  accused  of  being  political,  and  I  am 
not.  I  really  think  it  is  about  as  low  as 
it  ought  to  go, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  there  is  more 
than  $18  billion  in  the  pipeline. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  aware  of  that.  This 
is  a  very  small  amoimt. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Hays:  Page  29. 
line  19.  immediately  after  "President"  insert 
"111". 

Page  29.  line  22.  immediately  before  the 
period  insert  the  following:  ",  and  i2)  for 
The  fiscal  year  1971,  $12,900,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended". 

Paee  .58,  line  23.  immediately  after  "$7.- 
530.000."  insert  the  following:  "and  for  u*e 
;n  the  fiscal  year  1971,  $7,530,000,". 

Page  62.  line  16.  immediately  after  "$15- 
000,000"  insert  the  following:  ",  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendments. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
take  the  5  minutes. 

The  same  arguments  apply  to  these 
amendments  that  applied  to  the  others 
I  have  offered,  to  make  it  a  2-year  au- 
thorization. In  fact,  over  half  of  this  fis- 
cal year  will  be  gone  by  the  time  this  bill 
and  is  appropriation  clear  both  Houses. 
The  fact  is  that  the  committee  would 
hate  to  have  to  start  in  right  away  to  go 
through  another  6  months  of  hearings 
that  it  just  finished.  Third,  this  would 
permit  the  subcommittees  to  do  a  little 
legislative  oversight  on  the  whole  pro- 
gram. That  is  the  reason  for  offering  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  has  no  objection  and  is  happy 
to  accept  the  amendments. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman-  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were 
consulted  about  this  matter.  In  view  of 
the  time  situation  here  I  find  myself  in 
agreement  and  accept  the  amendments 
on  behalf  of  our  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio   iMr.  Hays'. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFTERED   BY    MR.   DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Derwin.skx 
Page  4.   .strike  out   lines   10  through    18   and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  rollowing 

■Sec.  103.  MiDDCE  East  Policy.— It  Is  the 
sens«  of  the  "Congress  that  the  President.  In 
hLs  efforts  to  obtain  a  Just  peace  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  should  maintain  his  alertness  to  the 
conUnued  military  support  which  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Is  providing  to 
the  radical  Arab  States  and  that  any  settle- 
ment should  take  Into  account  the  historic 
duplicity  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  dcBlre  of  that  country  since 
Peter  the  Great  to  control  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  continuing  antl-SemltIsm  of  the  So- 
viet Government." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  In 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact,  after  years  of  service 
here  in  the  House  and  now  7  years  on 
the  great  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  often 
finds  itself  in  the  position  of  offering 
gratuitous  advice  to  Presidents.  However, 
we  are  going  through  a  typical  period 
in  the  thinking  of  our  State  Department 
where  this  type  of  an  amendment  is 
necessary.  However,  with  the  opening  of 
the  talks  in  Helsinki  and  with  the  few 
verj-  carefully  caJculated  gestures  of  good 
will  by  the  Soviet  Union,  we  again  will 
hear  the  line  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
mellowing  and  that  we  can  coexist  with 
them  I  would  recognize,  even  with  our 
natural  preoccupation  with  Vietnam, 
that  anyone  would  be  blind  if  he  did  not 
realize  the  tremendous  complications  in- 
herent in  the  Middle  East  problem  and 


would  be  blind  also  if  he  did  not  recog- 
nize the  direct  participation  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  radical  statements  and 
policies  of  certain  nations  versus  Israel. 
Also  anyone  making  a  study  of  history, 
would  appreciate  that  since  the  days 
of  Peter  the  Great  the  Russians  have 
dreamed  of  controlling  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  are  obviously  using  the  Middle 
East  dispute  to  seize  control  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

My  amendment  merely  advises  or  alerts 
the  President  to  these  historic  facts  of 
life.  It  states  things  that  I  trust  are  rec- 
ognized by  all  Members.  What  it  really 
does  is  indicate  that  the  Congress  is 
aware  of  the  Soviet  involvement  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  I  think  in  this  case, 
with  a  sense  of  timing,  it  alerts  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr,  HAYS.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman his  amendment  is  very  cleverly 
drawn  It  makes  it  completely  impossible 
for  a  staunch  friend  of  Israel  to  be 
against  it.  It  might  not  be  quite  as  even- 
handed  as  the  President  said  he  would 
like  to  be,  but  it  is  a  tough  one  to  vote 
against.  So  I  just  point  that  out  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  the  gentleman  to  know  that  that 
is  as  fine  a  remark  £is  has  been  directed 
at  me  all  day  long.  I  appreciate  it  and 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  intended. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  meant  it  to  be  compli- 
mentary. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  After  reading  the 
amendment  and  hearing  the  gentleman's 
reasons  for  proposing  it  I  would  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  give  thought  to  the 
possibility  that  the  President  is  sensitive 
to  the  facts  of  history  and  aware  of  the 
situation  which  exists  in  the  Middle 
Ea.  t.  I  would  expect  that  the  President 
is  fully  aware  of  that  situation.  There- 
fore, the  gentleman's  amendment  would 
appear  unnecessary  and  untimely. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  well  knows  that  at  vari- 
ous times  the  House  for  other  Presidents 
has  adopted  sense-of-Congress  resolu- 
tions which  I  am  sure  were  relevant 
facts  that  the  President  already  knew. 
But  I  do  want  to  reemphasize  the  fact 
that  many  have  a  feeling  that  the  Soviet 
Union  can  be  trusted.  I  believe  with  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  we  will  also 
be  speaking  to  the  State  Department  ad- 
vLsers  who  may  have  undue  influence 
over  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  WOLFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemEin  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  in- 
tent to  echo  the  Arab  and  the  Soviet 
line,  that  he  wants  to  eliminate  from  this 
paragraph  the  idea  of  direct  talks  among 
the  parties  concerned? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  This  has  been  the  Soviet 
line  and  this  has  been  the  Arab  line. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No,  no;  not  at  all. 
I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  read  into 
the  language  at  all. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  other 
words  you  are  requesting  to  limit  your 
amendment  to  that  area  of  the  bill  that 
does  not  interfere  with  direct  talks. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  merely  point- 
ing out,  as  I  read  this  language  to  the 
President,  that  we  have  to  be  awfully 
careful  and  not  to  trust  the  Soviet  Union. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
surely  do  not  believe  the  so-called  Pour 
Power  talks  are  going  to  be  the  answer 
to  the  problem  in  the  Middle  E^st,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  the  Soviet  Union 
has  the  intent  to  be  helpful. 

Mr  WOLFF.  You  do  not  seek  to  elim- 
inate lines  12  to  18? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Again  I  will  say 
that  what  1  hope  to  do  is  to  stand  on  my 
language  and  I  refer  to  the  language  be- 
fore us.  I  merely  emph£isize  the  neces- 
sary caution,  the  extraordinary  caution, 
that  we  must  use  in  dealing  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Mr,  WOLFF.  But  this  amendment  as 
it  stands  eliminates  lines  12  to  18  and 
plays  into  the  Arab  and  Communist 
hands. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Under  this  bill  I 
think  my  language  is  clear  enough. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessarj'  number  of  words. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  committee  language, 
language  contained  in  the  bill  that  was 
given  thorough  consideration  after  a 
special  subcommittee  had  carefully  con- 
sidered it  and  obtained  the  points  of 
view  of  many  Members  interested  in  this 
important  and  sensitive  area,  has  unani- 
mous support  in  the  committee.  I  submit 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  he 
is  doing  an  injustice  to  the  cause  that 
he  is  trying  to  promote. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  It  is  not  true  also  that 
the  language  in  the  bill  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  language  in  the  present 
law.  and  that  any  retreat  from  that 
would  be  construed  as  very  imfriendly 
to  the  Israel  position  for  direct  talks? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  absolutely 
true. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Rentleman  jield? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  be  complimented  for  alert- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
the  menace  of  communism  and  the  So- 
viet threat.  But  I  would  agree  with  my 
colleagues  that  this  language  in  the  bill 
has  been  carefully  worked  out  with  both 
sides  represented  in  the  discussion. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  this  would  be  a  retreat  on  a 
fixed  position.  While  the  gentleman  is 
certainly  interested  in  alerting  us  all  to 
the  problem  of  communism,  I  think  it 
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would  be  untimely  for  us  to  change  the 
language  in  floor  debate  on  such  an  Intri- 
cate and  complex  subject. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  yield,  may  I  say  very  sincerely  in  an 
effort  to  be  helpful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  DtRwiNSKi)  that  I  would 
urge  him  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  considering  it. 
May  I  preface  that  comment  that  I  hope 
to  have  emphasized  to  those  In  attend- 
ance that  we  should  not  be  misled  by 
Soviet  acting,  but  the  reason  I  ask  that 
my  amendment  be  withdrawn  Is  that  we 
were  obviously  in  agreement  In  the  desire 
to  see  peace  develop  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  will  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der If  at  this  time  we  could  determine 
how  many  amendments  are  on  the  desk 
to  title  I? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  there  are  Ave  amendments  at  the 
desk? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
part  I  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  25  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  we  have  been 
here  since  12  o'clock  on  a  perfect  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  that  took  3 
months  to  write  it  up.  With  the  exception 
of  one  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Pelly)  ,  who 
withdrew  the  amendment,  we  have  lis- 
tened to  nothing  but  committee  members 
arguing  about  things  that  should  have 
been  threshed  out  in  committee. 

It  is  about  time  that  other  Members  of 
the  Congress  are  entitled  to  have  some- 
thing  to   say   about   this   bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  Page  20, 

strike  out  line  17  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  page  22,  line  18. 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  added  a 
new  dimension  to  giving.  It  established 
what  may  l)ecome  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  Favorite  Coun- 
try Award.  The  award  consists  of  au- 
thorizations beyond  those  dreamed  up 
by  the  Executive.  The  winners  this  year 
were  Korea  and  Israel.  Applications  for 
next  year  will  be  in  order  as  soon  as  this 
bill  passes.  They  may  be  submitted  to  al- 
most any  member  of  the  committee.  To 
assure  favorable   consideration  foreign 


diplomats  and  lobbyists  are  advised  to 
spend  less  time  cultivating  the  executive 
branch  and  to  work  harder  on  the  Con- 
gress. No  purchases  In  the  United  States 
are  necessary,  but  any  faint  suggestion 
that  some  of  the  prize  money  will  be 
spent  here  will  imdoubtedly  carry 
weight. 

To  counterbalance  the  award  the  com- 
mittee has  also  provided  for  a  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  Condemnation 
Citation.  This  will  be  limited  to  those 
countries  whose  governments  oppose  free 
and  peaceful  development  of  democratic 
institutions  or  which  deny  fundamental 
freedoms  to  its  people.  Military  aid  would 
be  cut  off  to  any  government  that  comes 
into  power  through  other  than  its  con- 
stitutional processes.  Competition  is  ex- 
pected to  be  heavy  for  the  citation.  No 
applications  are  necessary.  The  commit- 
tee will  make  its  decisions  l>ased  upon 
the  latest  version  of  each  country's  con- 
stitution provided  it  can  be  found  before 
the  next  mark-up  of  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
apparently  2  years  hence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amendment 
does  is  to  strike  out  the  $40  million  for 
a  desalting  or  desalination  plant  for 
Israel. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  save  the 
$40  million.  In  the  second  place,  if  you 
want  to  create  trouble  around  the  world, 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  do  it  is  to  pick  out 
a  country  and  give  $40  million  for  this 
purpose. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  committee — if 
this  provision  Is  approved — can  possibly 
avoid  approving  $40  million  desalting 
plants  for  every  country  around  the 
world  that  has  salt  water  in  enough 
quantity  to  operate  such  plant.  Mind 
you,  this  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing water  for  human  consumption. 
This  desalinization  plant  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  water  for  irrigation. 
There  is  no  way  in  the  world  so  far  as  I 
know  that  salt  water  can  be  converted 
to  fresh  water  at  a  cost  that  will  permit 
use  for  irrigation.  There  are  gentlemen 
on  the  floor,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Saylor),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  <  Mr.  Aspinall  • . 
who  are  far  more  competent  on  this 
subject  because  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  handles 
the  legislation  on  this  subject.  This  Gov- 
ernment is  already  spending  millions  for 
experimentation  in  desalting  and  I  am 
confident  they  would  agree  that  desalt- 
ing water  for  irrigation  purposes  is  not 
feasible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  ought 
to  be  adopted.  This  Government  ought 
not  to  incur  the  wrath  of  other  nations 
around  the  world  who  are  certainly  going 
to  demand  similar  plants  and  will  have 
to  be  refused. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GAULiAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  as  simple  as 
the  gentleman  makes  it  appear,  that  we 
are  really  encouraging  people  to  line  up 
to  get  large  sums  of  money. 

This  proposal  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  United  States  to  participate  in 


one  of  the  most  advanced  technological 
advances  in  water  desalting  programs  in 
ihe  world.  It  is  of  great  benefit  to  us  and 
allows  us  to  have  free  access  to  the  total 
involvement  of  desalinization  develop- 
ment of  the  Israeli  Government.  All  of 
our  scientists  and  all  of  our  water  ex- 
perts will  be  participating  in  a  joint  ven- 
ture to  the  point  where  we  will  have  com- 
ing from  this  great  benefit  to  certain  dr>- 
areas  of  our  coimlry  where  people  have 
been  embarked  on  ihis  kind  of  a  program 
now  for  many  years. 

Participation  'n  this  specific  project 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
study  a  system  of  water  use  for  agricul- 
ture that  is  vital  to  the  United  States. 
The  Israelis  are  in  a  peculiarly  unique 
situation  in  having  a  fully  integrated 
water  system  serving  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion's irrigation  for  agriculture  and  other 
uses  and  provides  perhaps  one  of  the  only 
total  water  management  pr.ojects  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marj'land.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  this  would  also  have  some  side 
effects  and  some  additional  values  con- 
tributing towaid  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Because,  as  I  understand  it.  and 
I  do  not  claim  to  know  a  great  deal,  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  friction  in  the 
Middle  E.ist  is  the  battle  between  the 
Israelis  and  the  Jordanians  and  others 
for  water.  By  increasing  the  supply  of 
water  out  there,  it  might  very  well  make 
some  small  contribution  toward  peace  In 
the  Middle  East.  Is  that  right? 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  ver>-  significant  point.  This  may 
be  a  large  contribution  toward  peace 
because  I  venture  to  say  that  is  one  of  the 
real  problems  of  the  continual  battles 
that  swing  back  and  forth  in  that  area. 

I  might  say  further  that  this  plant 
will   be  purchased   here   in   the  United 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  hope 
the  amendment  is  defeated  because  the 
proposal  for  a  desalting  plant  would  seem 
to  have  much  merit. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  there 
will  be  available  from  a  plant  of  this  kind 
assets  for  the  United  States.  The  infor- 
mation is  to  be  made  available  to  us. 
Also,  I  do  think  there  is  a  real  potential 
for  a  contribution  toward  peace. 

At  the  moment,  unfortimately,  the 
product  of  a  desalting  plant  prestimably 
will  not  be  available  to  our  country.  As 
long  ago  as  15  years.  President  Eilsen- 
hower  &nd  others  did  suggest  that  a  de- 
salting plant  in  this  locality  could  be  a 
contribution  to  peace. 

At  the  moment  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  peace  between  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighbors.  But  the  construction  of 
a  plant.  I  do  think  would  be  a  way  in 
which  a  substantial  contribution  could  be 
made  to  all  of  the  peoples  of  that  area 
once  a  settlement  has  been  reached. 
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I  do  not  think  we  need  to  belabor  the 
point.  The  committee  discussed  this 
thoroughly,  and  It  was  the  majority 
opinion  that  we  should  advocate  this 
project,  even  though  we  recogrnize  it  Is 
an  add-on.  It  was  not  requested  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  Obviously,  our 
investment  in  this  development  will  cer- 
tainly lead  to  a  low-cost  desalination 
process,  which  will  be  extremely  useful 
to  the  United  States.  The  plant  itself.  I 
believe,  will  materially  aid  the  cause  of 
peace. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
if  this  pilot  plant  works  out,  as  it  is 
expected  it  will,  it  will  be  of  enormous 
benefit  to  some  of  the  other  countries 
which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  men- 
tioned that  would  be  interested  in  the 
same  problem?  The  problem  of  lack  of 
water  Is  arworldwidc  problem,  or  a  very 
widespread  problem,  and  this  project 
would  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  other 
countries,  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  valid  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  you  prepared  to  lo- 
cate a  $40  million  desalting  plant  m 
Jordan,  another  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  so 
on,  all  around  the  Middle  East? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  believe  the  skills 
that  will  be  acquired  from  the  buUding 
of  this  plant  would  be  beneficial  not  alone 
to  Israel.  One  of  the  things  that  would 
add  materially  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  would  be  If  Jordan  could  benefit 
from  this  same  kind  of  information, 
skills,  and  technical  know-how.  So  I 
think  in  the  long-range  view  we  may  be 
taking  toward  the  day  when  we  will  be 
aiding  Jordan  in  this  way.  It  is  a  lot 
better  than  giving  them  arms.  If  it  helps 
bring  peace  to  the  Mideast  then  this 
small  investment  in  desalinization  could 
be  the  best  investment  we  are  making 
in  this  bill.  We  are  helping  Israel,  and 
we  should,  but  in  a  broader  sense  we 
are  acquiring  knowledge  and  skills  by 
this  help  for  the  United  States.  Yet 
above  all  of  this  is  the  simple  argument 
that  what  we  are  really  making  is  a 
small  investment  in  peace  on  the  Mid- 
east. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Some  of  the  arguments  for  this  proj- 
ect fall  far  short  of  the  merits  of  the 
case.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  keep  my  mouth 
shut  and  not  be  so  candid,  but  I  just  can- 
not do  it,  I  am  afraid.  I  suppose  there  will 
be  some  benefits  to  the  United  States 
from  this,  but  there  would  be  a  lot  more 
benefits  if  it  were  built  in  this  country. 
I  am  going  to  support  it  because,  like  the 
rest  of  you  who  have  given  some  other 
reasons.  I  have  some  Jewish  constituents 
who  want  it,  too. 

Mr.  DERWTNSBX   Mr.   Chairman.   I 


move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  am  going  to  be  brief.  I  think  it  is 
obvious  tile  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  not 
prevail  in  his  amendment.  But  I  think 
he  has  performed  a  very  valuable  service 
to  the  House  because  we  have  spelled  out 
in  the  commentary  and  discussion  poinus 
that  weie  not  adequately  covered  In  the 
committee  report  or.  for  that  matter,  in 
discussion  in  the  committee,  of  which 
there  is  not  enough  record.  As  I  under- 
stand, emphasis  is  now  being  placed  on 
the  fact  that  this  desalting  plant,  when 
functioning,  and  given  peaceful  condi- 
tions in  the  Middle  East,  is  intended  by 
this  committee  to  serve  the  entire  Middle 
East  as  a  vehicle  to  demonstrate  that 
with  cooperation  and  obviously  under 
peaceful  conditions,  progress  could  come 
to  the  Middle  East.  I  hope  anyone  who 
reads  interprets  the  Record,  today  will 
put  that  emphasis  upon  it. 

I  believe  one  item  should  be  clarified 
for  the  record.  It  Ls  true  this  was  not  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  It  is  also 
true,  that  this  plant  was  not  requested 
by  the  Government  of  Israel.  So  this  ac- 
tion was  one  that  emanated  from  the 
leadership  of  the  committee,  and  I  trust 
tliat  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in- 
tends that  this  be  a  vehicle  to  bring  na- 
tions together,  and  that  peace  will  be  the 
end  result. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  merely  wish  to  go  on 
record  in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and  again 
make  the  record  clear  that  this  simply 
cannot  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  its  taxpayers. 
We  have  an  ongoing  program  of  our  own 
which  has  not  yielded  the  results  which 
would  justify  this  kind  of  investment  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  the  technology  that 
we  will  get  access  to  is  simply  not  in 
addition  to  our  own.  but  a  duplication  of 
our  own  program. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Hays  > 
has  put  his  finger  on  the  reason  for  the 
presence  of  this  particular  item  in  this 
particular  measure,  and  I  think  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  should  recognize 
absolutely  and  clearly  the  reason  for  this 
amount  of  money  being  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  this  proposition  of  construc- 
tion of  desalting  plants  in  this  area.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  foreign  aid  program  with 
which  I  ran  agree.  If  we  do  this,  and  if 
we  are  able  to  supply  water  to  the  arid 
areas  of  the  Middle  East,  then  we  can  do 
much  to  accomplish  something  toward 
peace  in  that  area.  This  Is  a  forward- 
looking  part  of  our  program.  I  regret 
that  many  other  parts  of  the  program 
have  not  been  so  forward  looking.  The 
program  has  not  had  helpful  Innovations 
such  as  this.  Aid  has  been  used  to  sus- 
tain dictatorships  rather  than  to  aid 
the  economic  development  of  the  poor 
areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross)  which 
would  strike  out  section  209  which  au- 


thorizes $40  million  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  a  prototype  desalination  plant 
in  Israel. 

By  passing  section  209,  the  House  will 
be  doing  its  part  in  upholding  the  com- 
mitment which  President  Johnson  made 
last  January  to  Premier  Eshkol  of 
Israel. 

At  that  time  he  informed  Premier 
Eshkol  that  the  United  States  would 
participate  in  the  construction  of  this 
vitally  needed  project,  and  $40  million 
was  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1970 
budget  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  in  both 
the  90th  and  91st  Congresses  for  such 
a  desalination  project.  In  this  Congress 
it  is  H.R.  587— H.R.  4307  with  cospon- 
sors — and  I  am  pleased  that  it  is  now  in 
the  bill  before  us. 

This  legislative  proposal  is  the  cul- 
mination of  a  long  period  of  study  and 
research  into  the  feasibility  and  utility 
of  constructing  a  desalination  plant  in 
Israel.  On  February  6,  1964.  President 
Johnson,  in  a  speech  delivered  to  the 
Weizmann  Institute  of  Science,  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  had 
"begun  discussions  with  the  representa- 
tives of  Israel  on  cooperative  research 
in  using  nuclear  energy  to  turn  salt 
water  into  fresh  water."  These  discus- 
sions led  to  the  formation  of  a  United 
States-Israel  team  which  conducted 
feasibility  studies. 

The  research  benefits  of  this  proiect 
having  been  well  established  by  these 
studies,  the  United  States  should  proceed 
to  participate  in  the  constriiction. 

This  project  offers  many  potential 
benefits  in  tenns  of  research  on  desalina- 
tion processes  to  the  United  States  as 
well  as  to  Israel. 

In  addition  to  the  research  to  be  gained 
by  the  United  States,  the  resulting  eco- 
nomic benefits  would  accrue  to  the  en- 
tire area.  It  would  also  reduce  interna- 
tional tensions  which  have  long  been 
aggravated  by  a  lack  of  water.  A  desali- 
nation project  would  make  possible  the 
cultivation  of  large  portions  of  arid 
desert  land  which  have  hitherto  been 
unusable.  The  land  and  jobs  which  such 
a  plant  would  create  would  make  a  siz- 
able contribution  to  stability  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

This  project  is  an  important  aspect  of 
continuing  American  support  for  Israel. 
I  urge  President  Nixon  to  act  promptly 
to  implement  section  209  and  to  reaffirm 
Executive  support  for  U.S.  participation 
in  the  construction  of  this  facility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fix)m  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  J . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OrFERED    BY    MR.   ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  oftered  by  Mr.  Aspinall:  Page 
22.  after  line  18.  Insert  a  new  subsection  (g) 
as  follows: 

"ig)  No  funds  appropriated  for  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water  pursuant  to  the  appropria- 
tion authorized  by  the  Act  of  July  11,  1969 
(83  Stat.  45.  Public  Law  91-43),  or  prior  au- 
thorization Acts,  shall  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section." 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  respect  to  one 
provision  in  this  bill.  This  is  section  209 
which  authorizes  the  United  States  to 
contribute  $40  million  toward  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  desalting  plant  in 
Israel.  In  addition,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  the  persormel,  services, 
and  facilities  of  any  Federal  agency  in 
this  joint  venture. 

I  have  indicated  my  position  on  this 
matter  to  Chairman  Morgan  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  several 
occasions  and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
he  has  kept  me  fully  advised  of  his  com- 
mittee's consideration  of  this  proposed 
provision.  My  position  has  been  that  con- 
struction of  a  plant  such  as  proposed 
here  will  be  of  no  value  to  the  saline 
water  research  program  in  the  United 
States  and  that  we  would  actually  be 
doing  an  inju.stice  to  Israel  by  leading 
the  people  of  that  country  to  believe  that 
desalting  water  for  agricultural  purposes 
is  feasible  when  it  is  not;  $40  million  is 
almost  twice  as  much  as  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  spent  on  its  entire  research 
program  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  If  Con- 
gress wants  to  give  to  Israel  $40  million 
as  a  part  of  the  foreign  aid  program, 
that  is  one  thing,  but  to  authorize  this 
expenditure  on  the  pretense  that  we  are 
to  have  a  feasible  desalting  operation 
which  will  contribute  to  desalting  tech- 
nology in  this  country  is  just  not  con- 
sistent with  the  facts. 

Sb  far  as  I  know,  there  were  only  two 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  in  support  of  this 
provision.  They  were  Dr.  Abel  Wolman 
and  Mr.  Phillip  Sporn.  both  highly  re- 
spected in  their  fields,  and  I  have  no 
disagreement  with  what  they  said.  They 
made  a  good  case  for  the  need  for  addi- 
tional water  in  Israel.  But  neither  made 
a  ca.<;e  for  the  merits  of  the  proposal  or 
the  feasibility  of  the  plant.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Dr.  Wolman  stated: 

The  cost  will  be  high.  It  obviously  will  be 
too  high  lor  any  country,  including  Israel, 
to  use  for  agricultural  purposes  unless  it  is 
in  fact  subsidized,  as  in  the  suggestion  in 
the  bill  before  you  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  questions  the 
critical  need  in  Israel  for  additional  water 
but  nothing  was  said  with  respect  to 
that  need  that  could  not  also  be  said 
about  many  areas  in  the  Southwest  part 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  United  States 
has  this  kind  of  money  to  .spend  on  re- 
.search  in  this  field.  I  believe  it  can  be 
put  to  better  use  in  connection  with  our 
own  research  program  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  re- 
ceived no  testimony  from  the  OfBce  of 
Saline  Water  or  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  any  other  agency  in  connec- 
tion with  this  provision.  Also,  so  far  as 
I  can  find  out — and  if  I  am  wrong  I  want 
someone  to  correct  me — the  administra- 
tion has  indicated  no  support  for  this 
provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  approval  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Office  of  Sa- 
line Water  be  made  available  for  the  de- 
salination plant  in  Israel.  The  committee 
is  happy  to  accept  the  clarifying  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall). 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking 
for  the  minority  we  share  that  view. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  MT^  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1969.  I  do  so,  not  only  because  I  gen- 
erally oppose  the  foreign  aid  program 
in  principle,  but  also,  because  section  209 
of  this  legislation  subverts  the  clear  and 
present  intent  of  Congress  to  specifically 
prohibit  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  from 
contributing  fimds.  participating  as  an 
agent  for,  or  in  the  supervision  of.  the 
construction  or  operation  of  a  foreign 
desalting  plant  or  its  components. 

In  view  of  this.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  14580  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  I 
ask  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  and  particularly  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  reflect  care- 
fully on  the  nature  of  the  amendment 
as  it  represents  the  combined  wisdom 
and  experience  of  the  17  years  In  which 
our  committee  has  involved  itself  with 
the  predictions,  promises,  and  problems 
connected  with  desalinization,  I  can 
proudly  say  that  no  other  body  of  men 
in  the  Congress  can  boast  of  comparable 
expertise  with  regard  to  efforts  to  de- 
salinize saline  and  brackish  waters  and 
on  the  basis  of  that,  members  of  the 
Interior  Committee  are  painfully  aware 
of  the  limitations  of  the  state  of  the 
desalting  art. 

Section  209  of  the  foreign  aid  assist- 
ance bill  says  that  the  people  of  Israel 
can  have  in  5  years  and  for  $40  million 
what  the  United  States  itself  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  in  17  years  at  a  cost 
of  $157  million.  Mr.  Chairman,  proposals 
such  as  section  209  may  appear  to  make 
for  good  international  politics  but  the 
facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the  raising 
of  hope  in  Israel,  or  anywhere  else  for 
that  matter,  when  there  is  no  hope  will 
ultimately  prove  disastrous  to  our  for- 
eign policy. 

A  brief  look  at  the  legislative  history 
of  the  U.S.  desalinization  program  .-^hould 
convince  any  Member  that  we  are  no- 
where near  to  creating  the  technological 
breakthrough  on  this  problem  that  is  im- 
plied by  the  language  of  section  209.  In 
1952,  the  House  Interior  Committee 
started  a  modest,  $2  million,  5-year  pro- 
gram on  desalinization.  We  were  told  by 
all  the  experts  that  a  breakthrough  was 
"just  around  the  comer,"  and  that  only 
a  little  money  and  a  little  time  was 


needed  to  prove  the  elHcacy  and  desir- 
ability of  a  national  commitment  to  de- 
salinization efforts.  In  the  intervening 
time,  the  yearly  appropriations  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Saline  Water  have  climbed  higher 
and  higher,  the  reports  get  thicker  and 
thicker,  the  OSW  personnel  rises  in  ac- 
cordance with  "Parkinson's  Law. "  and  we 
are  no  closer  to  a  breakthrough  than  we 
were  then. 

The  final  truth  about  our  efforts  in 
this  field  were  admitted  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Udall  when  he 
stated  in  the  1968  OSW  report  his  "dis- 
appointment" over  the  progress  of  the 
prototype  facility  planned  for  southern 
California.  Congress  in  1967  passed  Pub- 
lic Law  90-18  which  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  $57,200,000  for  the  partic- 
ipation in  developing  technolog>-  on  a 
large-scale  prototype  dual-purpose  power 
and  desalting  project.  This  150  million 
gallon  per  day  proposal  was  to  be  on  a 
cost-share  basis  with  private  utilities.  Be- 
fore acting  on  a  $40,000,000  proposal 
today,  it  is  wise  to  ask  where  we  stand 
on  tliat  $57,000,000  project  of  2  years  ago. 
The  answer:  All  agreements  have  been 
terminated  and  all  matters  relating  to 
the  project  are  being  closed  out.  In  other 
words,  the  project  was  not  and  is  not  yet 
feasible.  Again.  I  find  myself  in  the  posi- 
tion where  I  must  say  to  my  colleagues. 
"I  told  you  so."  I  stated  at  the  time  of 
the  funding  of  the  Southern  California 
project  that  it  was  not  feasible  based  on 
the  then-existing  state  of  the  desalting 
art.  I  remind  my  colleagues  of  my  state- 
ment that  such  a  project  was  raising  a 
false  hope  for  the  people  of  California 
and  those  private  utilities  engaged  in  the 
venture.  Section  209  of  the  present  bill  is 
the  same  kind  of  situation  only  adding 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  foreign  na- 
tion. 

Only  as  recently  as  May  14  of  this  year. 
this  Congress  passed  Public  Law  91-43. 
authorizing  appropriations  for  the  saline 
water  conversion  program  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  in  the  sum  of  $26,000,000.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in 
reporting  the  legislation  to  the  House 
stated  in  its  report: 

The  Office  of  Saline  Water,  under  this  pro- 
gmm.  should  limit  its  participation  in  foreign 
activities  to  the  interchange  of  data  with 
foreign  entitles  and  should  refrain  from 
entering  into  business  relationships  with 
nondomestlc  entities,  or  otherwise  engaging 
in  activities  having  foreign  policy  or  fcreign 
aid  connctations  Any  assistance  by  the 
United  States  in  the  development  of  foreign 
dfSH'.tlng  projects  should  be  nccompllshed 
under  the  foreign  aid  program,  rather  than 
under  this  program. 

The  language  of  section  209  would  cir- 
cumvent this  clear  expression  of  con- 
pressional  intent. 

In  1952,  when  the  saline  water  conver- 
sion program  was  initiated,  it  was  con- 
ceived as  a  Federal  program  of  national 
interest  and  scope  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  water  problems  throughout  this 
country.  The  program  has  been  ex- 
panded and  extended,  and  despite  in- 
creased levels  of  funding,  there  have 
been  no  significant  breakthroughs  in  any 
desalting  process  or  technologj-.  These 
expenditures  have  far  exceeded  the  bene- 
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fits — real  or  promised — received  by  the 
American  taxpayer  in  meeting  this  Na- 
tion's water  problems.  We  cannot  hold 
out  a  false  hope  to  a  foreign  nation  on 
the  basis  of  that  experience.  My  sugges- 
tion is  for  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  to 
concentrate  on  achieving  the  technolog- 
ical breakthrough  in  desalinization  we 
have  been  promised  sJl  these  years.  Once 
that  is  accomplished,  I  will  be  the  first 
to  help  spread  that  technology  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order. ) 

APOLLO    VOYAGE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  just  want  to  say  that  the  Apollo 
capsule  has  been  going  around  the  moon. 
They  have  united  the  several  parts  of  it, 
and  tomorrow  they  will  be,  we  hope,  suc- 
cessfully on  their  way  back  to  earth. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  -g»nU«inan  from  Wiscoasin  iMr. 
Zablockii,  who  Is  handling  the  bill  on 
the  floor,  and  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana 'Mr.  AdaW  for  accepting  this 
amendment  which  would  make  certain 
that  we  will  carry  on  our  saline  water 
research  program  in  the  United  States  in 
conformity  with  its  authorization  and 
appropriation  without  any  embarrass- 
ment and  diminution  with  the  home  pro- 
gram when  related  to  the  activities  in 
Israel. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  iMr.  Aspinall". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
I  renew  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  all  debate  on  part  I  extending  from 
the  bottom  of  page  1  to  the  bottom  of 
page  62  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ge.ntleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  have  been 
very  patient.  I  was  here  on  the  floor  from 
the  beginning.  The  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado and  I  were  here  offering  £unend- 
ments  at  the  very  start.  We  have  been 
going  for  three  and  a  half  hours,  with 
amendments  just  from  members  of  the 
committee.  It  seems  to  me  perhaps  the 
Chairman  might  at  least  give  me  the  op- 
portunity and  the  privilege  of  being  able 
to  offer  one  amendment  from  a  Member 
who  is  not  on  the  committee.  Unless  the 
gentleman  is  prepared  to  do  that,  I  will 
object. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  understands 
there  are  only  two  amendments  pend- 
ing, and  that  is  why  he  requested  the 
limitation  of  the  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
already  have  10  or  15  Members  standing, 
and  that  means  I  would  have  1  minute 
to  explain  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  be  glad 
to  extend  the  request  to  5  o'clock. 

I  have  no  intention  of  cutting  anybody 
off. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee is  suggesting  debate  wind  up  at  5 
o'clock? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  At  5  o'clock,  on  i>art  I. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  many  amend- 
ments are  pending? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far 
as  I  know,  only  two  are  pending  at  the 
desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  there  were  two  amendments  at 
the  d«sk.  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  ask  that 
debate  close  at  5  o'clock  and  that  the 
time  be  allocated  between  now  and  then 
between  those  two  amendments. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  on  part  I  only. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  the  time  will  be 
allocated  between  now  and  then  on  the 
two  amendments  which  are  now  at  the 
desk? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  On  those  and  on  all 
amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  all  amendments 
thereto? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  at- 
tempt to  divide  the  time  equally  among 
the  Members  standing. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  i  Mr.  Stratton  ' . 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY     MR.    STRATTON 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton  :  Page 
4.  after  line  18.  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion 

■Sec.  104.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  m  order  to  promote  the  objectives  of 
peace  and  security  In  the  Par  East,  the  Presi- 
dent, prior  to  entering  Into  any  agreement  or 
commitment  to  return  Okinawa  to  Japan 
under  any  restrictions  or  limitations  that 
would  Impair  present  United  States  capa- 
bility to  protect  the  peace  and  security  of 
Korea,  the  Republic  of  China,  the  Philip- 
pines, or  any  other  Asian  nation  for  whom 
assistance  Is  authorized  by  this  Act,  should 
( 1 )  consult  on  these  matters  with  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  and  (2)  obtain  from  Japan  an 
.-vgreement  that,  in  consideration  for  such 
return.  Japan  will  Increase  Its  own  level  of 
self  defense  activity  and  Its  contribution  to 
the  defense  of  peace  and  security  In  the  Par 
East,  Including  the  assumption  of  a  greater 
measure  of  the  costs  of  economic  assistance 
to  other  free  countries  In  the  Par  East,  to 
such  a  degree  as  will  offset  the  reduction  and 
impairment  in  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Par  East  caused  by  the  return  of  Okinawa  to 
Japan." 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  Okinawa  amendment. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  is  in 
town  today.  There  will  be  a  communique 
issued  tomorrow,  presimiably,  if  the  press 
are  to  be  believed,  announcing  the  de- 
cision of  the  President  to  return  Okinawa 
to  Japan,  although  the  actual  conditions 
may  be  left  a  little  fuzzy. 


Neither  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
nor  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  had  any  detailed  information  about 
the  details  of  this  agreement  which  is  to 
be  announced  tomorrow,  with  rather 
sweeping  implications  for  our  own 
security  in  Asia. 

I  made  a  rather  detailed  statement  on 
the  House  floor  on  Tuesday,  which  is 
printed  in  the  Record,  expressing  my 
feeling  that  if  we  are  going  to  return 
Okinawa  to  Japan  and  undergo  the  im- 
pairment which  it  will  involve  in  our 
ability  to  provide  help  and  security  pro- 
tection to  Korea,  to  the  Philippines,  to 
the  Republic  of  China — countries  men- 
tioned in  this  bin — as  well  as  to  Japan 
itself,  then  at  the  very  least  we  ought  to 
go  on  Record  as  urging  the  Japanese, 
in  return  for  our  agreeing  to  the  rever- 
sion of  Okinawa,  to  make  a  commitment 
on  their  part  to  increase  their  own  ef- 
forts not  only  for  their  own  defense  but 
also  for  the  common  defense  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  Far  East,  in  partnership  with 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  friend  of  Japan, 
I  want  to  urge  them  to  work  more  closely 
with  us  in  taking  over  the  heavy  burden 
of  maintaining  peace  and  stability  in 
Asia,  just  as  we  work  closely  in  Europe 
with  West  Germany  in  NATO.  After  all. 
Japan  is  the  third  largest  industrial 
nation  in  the  world  today,  and  yet  she 
is  spending  only  eight-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent on  its  national  security.  She  has 
been  getting  a  free  ride  in  the  area  of 
defense.  I  think  we  have  a  right  now,  as 
we  meet  her  wishes  on  Okinawa,  to  ask 
her  to  move  for  her  own  and  for  the 
common  defense. 

If  we  are  going  to  pull  back  from  our 
commitments  around  the  world,  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  suggested  last  summer  in 
the  Guam  doctrine  that  we  should  do. 
then  we  have  got  to  get  other  countries  to 
bear  a  greater  part  of  that  load  which  we 
have  been  carrj'ing  almost  alone.  No 
country  is  better  capable  of  doing  that 
than  Japan.  If  we  do  not  nail  down  some 
such  commitment  as  a  part  of  this  agree- 
ment on  Okinawa.  I  am  deeply  worried 
that  we  may  have  lost  an  opportunity 
that  will  never  come  again. 

This  amendment  would  simply  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  to  this  effect, 
but  also  includes  language  to  lu-ge  the 
President  to  consult  with  us  on  what  he 
has  in  mind  in  connection  with  Okinawa 
before  the  whole  agreement  is  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered  in  final  form.  I 
urge  that  it  be  adopted  to  match  a  sim- 
ilar expression  of  concern  already 
adopted  in  the  other  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Zablocki) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  members  of 
this  committee  that  the  subcommittee 
of  which  I  was  chairman  for  many  years, 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East,  and 
the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  now 
proud  to  be  the  chairman,  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  Policy 
and  Scientific  Developments,  have  gone 
into  this  very  delicate  and  controversial 
subject. 

I   submit   to   my   colleagues   that,   as 
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the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  stated 
in  his  opening  remarks,  Prime  Minis- 
ter Sato  of  Japan  is  in  Washington  at 
this  very  moment  involved  in  discus- 
sions which  are  expected  to  lead  to  ne- 
gotiations and  agreement  on  the  return 
of  Okinawa.  Therefore,  it  would  be  most 
imtimely  for  the  Congress  to  make  an 
expression  willy-nilly,  so  to  speak,  at 
this  particular  time  on  this  subject. 

Although  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  there  may  be  some  merit  in  his  in- 
tentions— and  I  know  he  is  sincere  in 
them— I  beUeve  that  it  would  be  wrong 
to  say,  as  the  amendment  does,  that 
there  must  be  an  agreement  before  there 
is  any  announcement  of  the  result  of 
the  meeting  between  President  Nixon 
and  Premier  Sato.  I  believe  it  would 
be  wrong  to  demand  that  Japan  agree 
to  increase  its  own  level  of  military  ac- 
tivity before  the  results  of  the  White 
House  discussions  are  released.  There- 
fore I  hope  the  amendment  wUl  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton •. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  "demanded  by  Mr.  Stratton) 
there  were — ayes  24,  noes  51. 

So  the  amendment  was  i ejected. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair    recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Dennis  • . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
spoke  on  this  bill  yesterday  in  the  debate 
I  said  that  we  ought  to  be  selective  and 
it  should  not  be  a  global  welfare  commit- 
ment but  rather  an  instriunent  of  Ameri- 
can policy.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that 
today,  particularly  on  this  matter  where 
assistance  of  various  kinds  is  directed  to 
Laos.  Vietnam,  and  Thailand.  Helpmg 
tliem  to  .survive  is  currently  a  very  basic 
issue  of  American  policy.  I  woiild  oppose 
amendments  which  tended  to  cut  assist- 
ance to  these  cctmtries  because  that 
really  is  .something,  under  the  present 
circum.-^tances,  with  the  war  on,  which  is 
for  America.  Other  things,  to  my  mind, 
come  in  a  different  type  of  category.  That 
is  w  hy  I  am  sorry  we  have  not  had  some 
reductions  in  more  general  categories 
here.  The  failure  to  make  such  reduc- 
tions makes  it  very  difficult  for  me  to  sup- 
port the  bill.  I  may  add  that  I  hope  that 
on  cur  motion  to  recommit  we  may  yet  be 
given  seme  opportunity  to  make  sub- 
stantial cuts. 

If  any  further  amendment  is  offered  to 
cut  a.ssistance  to  these  particular  coun- 
tries I  have  mentioned,  such  as  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  then  I  will  consider 
that  I  have  opposed  these  amendments 
ahead  of  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
situation  in  the  Arab  refugee  camps  in 
Lebanon,  where  terrorists  are  reportedly 
in  control,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  con- 
cern. The  Israel  delegation  at  the  U.N. 
has  properly  protested  that  the  UNRWA 
should  not  allow  misuse  of  its  relief 
grants  and  facilities  by  terrorist  groups, 
and  the  US.  delegation  should  also  sup- 
port that  position. 


For  too  long  the  United  States  has 
been  carrying  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  burden  of  financing  the  operations 
of  UNRWA.  The  camps  have  been  breed- 
ing grounds  for  hatred  and  have  been 
used  more  recently  as  training  areas  for 
terrorists.  The  Arab  States  have  stead- 
fastly refused  to  allow  the  refugees  to 
be  resettled  in  accordance  with  the  orig- 
inal   UNRWA    concept,    preferring    in- 
stead to  keep  the  camps  going  as  a  source 
of  political  infection.  In  my  view  the 
United  States  should  long  since  have 
indicated  its  determination  to  cut  down 
its  contributions  to  UNRWA  on  a  phased 
basis,  and  it  should  begin  to  do  so  now. 
In  view  of  the  recent  reports  of  Pales- 
tinian terrorists  being  in  actual  control 
of  most  of  the  camps  in  Lebanon,  I  had 
seriously     considered     proposing     an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill  which 
would  cut  off  further  U.S.  contributions 
to    UNRWA   unless   and   until   effective 
steps  were  taken  to  remove  the  camps 
from   terrorist   control.   However,   after 
consulting  with  a  number  of  colleagues 
and  other  knowledgeable  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  Middle  East  both  in  and  out 
of  Government.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  adoption  of  such  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time  might  have  unforeseen 
and  undesirable  political  consequences 
which  would  not  contribute  to  peswie  in 
the  area.  Accordingly,  bearing  in  mind 
the  delicate  situation  which  prevails,  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  the  Government 
of  Lebanon,  I  have  decided  not  to  offer 
the  amendment. 

I  trust  that  the  administration  will  do 
all  in  its  power  to  the  end  that  the  in- 
tolerable situation  in  the  UNRWA  refu- 
gee camps  may  be  corrected  as  swiftly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  included 
in  section  304  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1969— Support  of  Voluntar>-  As- 
sistance— is  a  $5  million  authorization 
for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
the  medical  facilities  of  Hadassah  in 
Israel.  The  primary  target  of  this  aid  is 
the  Hadassah  medical  complex  at  Ein 
Karem  and  the  buildings  located  on 
Moimt  Scopus,  on  the  outskirts  of  Jeru- 
SEtlcm 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  a  role  in  see- 
ing this  specific  authorization  through 
the  committee  stage  of  this  bill.  For  sev- 
eral reasons,  this  contribution  is  the  sort 
of  foreign  aid  project  we  should  en- 
courage. 

The  $5  million  will  assist  a  substantial 
institutiOTi  located  in  a  democratic  na- 
tion. The  Hadassah  complex  has  bene- 
fited over  the  years  from  a  great  infu- 
sion of  private  American  aid. 

The  Hadassah  Medical  Organization 
has  been  active  in  the  Middle  East  for 
almost  60  years.  Hadassahs  318.000  wo- 
men in  1.320  chapters  throughout  the 
United  States  take  great  pride,  and 
rightly  so,  in  the  medical  complex  whose 
growth  their  organization  has  nourished 
for  so  long. 

The  medical  complex  which  is  the 
fruit  of  these  generous  and  longtenn 


efforts  is  now  known  throughout  the 
world.  It  makes  a  special  contribution 
in  the  worldwide  treatment  of  iUs  en- 
demic to  the  developing  peoples  of 
Africa  and  Asia. 

It  is  able  to  make  this  special  contri- 
bution because  it  trains  in  its  medical, 
dental,  and  nursing  schools  physicians, 
dentists,  pharmacists,  and  nurses  for 
medical  institutions  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Central  America.  Its  doctors  have  estab- 
lished clinics  in  many  developing  na- 
tions. And,  it  is  physically  located  at 
the  crossroads  of  Africa-Asia-Europe, 
serving  a  heterogeneous  population.  This 
affords  the  Hadassah  Medical  Center  the 
opportunity  to  perform  unique  studies 
and  comparative  tests,  yielding  results 
applicable  throughout  the  world. 

Work  done  in  the  Hadassah  complex 
and  by  Hadassah  fleldworkers  has  had 
a  great  impact  on  trachoma,  for  in- 
stance, a  scourge  of  poorer,  less  devel- 
oped countries. 

A  very  significant  result  of  the  Hadas- 
sah effort  is  the  transmission  of  high 
American  standards  of  medical  care  and 
equipment  to  developing  countries.  Ha- 
dassah has  helped  to  make  these  stand- 
ards the  norm  in  Israel  and  through  the 
training  of  medical  personnel  from  other 
lands,  these  high  standards  are  being 
disseminated  to  a  wider  and  appreciati\e 
audience. 

It  is  my  belief  that  medical  techni- 
cians and  professionals  trained  in  Israel 
are  much  more  likely  to  return  to  the 
countries  of  their  birth  than  those 
trained  in  the  United  States.  Israel  is 
not  devoid  of  the  attractions  of  an  af- 
fluent Western  society,  but  nevertheless 
it  does  have  the  atmosphere  of  a  de- 
veloping and  self-sacrificing  society  and 
this  is.  I  beheve.  trsoismitted  to  many 
of  its  temporary  residents. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  this  bar- 
gain in  foreign  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  new  provision,  sub- 
section 'C»,  has  been  added  to  section 
452.  supporting  assistance. 

Supporting  assistance  is  given  to  na- 
tions in  which  the  United  States  believes 
It  has  immediate  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests in  order  to  help  maintain  political 
and  economic  stability.  The  President  is 
authorized  to  furnish  assistance  under 
this  section  "on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine,  to  or  for 
friendly  countries  and  areas,  and  to  or- 
ganizations and  bodies  eligible  to  receive 
assistance'  under  part  I  of  the  act  au- 
thorizing economic  a-ssistance.  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  operations  are  in- 
cluded. 

Tl-iC  rtew  sul>section  <c)  authorizes 
specific  Middle  East  aid  expenditures 
once  the  President  has  determined  that 
a  peaceful  settlement  has  been  achieved 
in  that  explosive  area.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  new  provision  which  would  cir- 
cumscribe existing  authority  to  author- 
ize supporting  assistance  for  any  eUgible 
country.  This  new  standby  authorization 
is  in  addition  to  the  existing  authority 
for  the  Middle  East  aid  under  part  I. 
Section  <c)  authorizes: 
First,  peacekeeping  activities; 
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Second,  resettlement  and  vocational 
training  of  refugees: 

Third,  rehabilitation  and  restoration 
of  public  service  facilities  damaged  by 
war;  and 

Fourth,  programs  of  health,  education, 
agriculture,  and  community  develop- 
ment. 

The  objectives  of  the  section  are  to 
speed  settlement  in  the  Mideast  and  to 
help  make  the  settlement  a  durable  one. 
The  assistance  would  be  extended  to  all 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  geographic 
area:  Arab  and  Israeli.  Christian,  Mos- 
lem, and  Jew.  This  standby  authority, 
the  committee  believes,  may  increase  the 
Presideat  s  ability  to  positively  influence 
the  tragic  course  of  events  in  the  Middle 
East  by: 

First.  increasniR  his  capacity  to  con- 
tribute toward  efforts  to  achieve  peace 
in  the  area; 

Second,  enabling  him  to  act  quickly, 
once  peace  is  esi.Hblished.  to  ameliorate 
the  war-caused  .social  and  economic  dis- 
ruptions, and 

Third,  enabling  the  President  to  com- 
mence de^"Hopment  aid  rapidly. 

If  the  world  comm.unity  knows  that  the 
United  States  is  ready  to  .ioin  other  in- 
dustrial nations  in  aidin?  rehabilitation 
of  the  Middle  E^st.  there  may  be  less 
antagonism  and  fear  surrounding  efforts 
to  achieve  the  peace  The  aid  envisioned 
by  sub.^ection  452'ci  is  contingent  upon 
a  peaceful  settlement  being  achieved  in 
the  Middle  East.  Whether  or  not  the 
peace  we  all  hope  for  is  achievei.  aid  to 
the  Middle  East  under  other  provisions 
of  part  I  including  .sections  4,52  lai  and 
'b'.  continues  to  be  authorized 

'Mr.  MOSS  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fasceli.  '  was  granted  permi.ssion  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  i 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  foreii,'n  aid  bill  and  especially 
an  amendment  which  was  cosponsored 
by  myself  and  16  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  both 
political  parties.  The  bipartisan  amend- 
ment provides  a  partial  U.S.  guaranty 
on  the  repayment  of  loans  by  banks  and 
other  private  financial  institutions  to 
a;roups  of  campes'nos  in  Latin  America 
for  se'.f-help  community  development 
projects.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill  pending  before  you.  And  it  was 
also  recommended  by  the  Rockefeller 
report. 

The  House  PoreiT:n  Affairs  Committee 
held  public  hearings  on  the  amendment 
and  agreed  that  it  should  be  tried  on  a 
pilot  basis  in  five  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Responsibility  for  its  administra- 
tion would  be  placed  under  the  newly 
proposed  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation.  I  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Dr.  Morgan,  and 
also  the  gentlemen  from  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Monacan  and  Mr. 
Fulton  » .  for  offering  the  amendment  in 
comm'ttee  and  gaining  its  adoption.  This 
amendment,  frankly,  is  an  experiment. 
I  like  to  think  of  it  as  a  bold  and  needed 
experiment.  It  would  authorize  a  partial 
U.S.  Government  guaranty  on  the  re- 
payment of  loans  made  by  private  banks, 
cooperatives,    credit    unions   and    other 


financial  institutions  in  Latin  America. 
The  loans  would  go  to  desen'ing  farmers 
and  workers  for  rural  and  urban  self- 
help  community   development  projects 

The  guaranties  will  be  confined  to  25 
percent  of  an  institution's  portfolio  of 
loans  made  for  .self-help  community 
development  projects,  subject  to  an  addi- 
tional restriction  that  the  liability  of  the 
United  States  cannot  exceed  75  percent 
of  any  one  loan  in  such,  a  portfolio. 

The  concept — in  more  than  one  .sense — 
is  revolutionaiT.  We  have  never  done  this 
before  in  the  US.  foreign  aid  program. 
The  revolution  I  am  talking  about  enlists 
the  private  sector  of  Latin  America  in  a 
peaceful  but  effective  program  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  reform  There  will  be 
no  violence.  But  there  will  be  change — 
and  all  will  benefit  if  the  program  Is 
succe.ssful.  This  will  he  the  beginning  of 
a  quiet  but  meaningful  revolution. 

The  loans  would  finance  such  worth- 
while improvements  as  water  pumps, 
wells,  farm  machinery,  small  school- 
houses,  short  access  roads — agrarian  re- 
form projects,  including  improved  .seed, 
fertilizer,  and  pr^sticides  for  groups  of 
farmers — small  vocational  training  cen- 
ters in  slum  arca.s — improved  breeding 
stock  for  farm  animals,  grain  ware- 
houses, sanitation  facilities,  small  health 
centers,  irrigation  .systems,  looms  and 
other  handicraft -making  aids  for  groups 
of  artisans,  and  many  other  types  of 
projects.  Some  would  cost  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars.  As  you  can  .see.  many  of 
them  would  be  income-producing  and 
help  to  pay  for  them.selves.  In  .short,  they 
would  be  improvements  which  a  commu- 
nity or  group  it.self  feels  are  important  to 
its  development.  The  labor  for  most  of 
these  self-help  community  development 
projects  would  come  from  the  group  it- 
self. This,  of  course,  constitutes  a  sub- 
stantial equity  alone.  The  primary  se- 
curity for  the  loan  would  be  the  honor  of 
the  community  to  repay. 

The  loans  would  be  handled  by  pri- 
vate banks,  national  development  foun- 
dations, credit  unions,  cooperatives  and 
savings  and  loan  associations.  Guide- 
lines in  agreements  with  these  institu- 
tons  will  insure  that  such  loans  are  made 
only  to  groups  of  people  who  cannot  ob- 
tain credit  for  worthwhile  development 
projects.  However,  the  emphasis  should 
be  on  a  minimum  of  redtape.  No  guaran- 
tee would  apply  to  any  loar.  already  in 
effect  or  be  available  to  persons  who 
already  qualify  for  bank  credit. 

A  similar  program  carried  on  by  the 
Pan  American  Development  Foundation 
during  the  past  2  years  shows  that  the 
campesinos  have  a  repayment  record  of 
95  percent,  involving  more  than  400  dif- 
ferent community  developing  projects 
costing  a  total  of  $700,000. 

The  House  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  high  repayment  record 
by  ordinary  people  benefiting  from  credit 
programs  sponsored  through  the  U.S. 
aid  program  in  Latin  America.  Our  re- 
view of  U.S.  aid  operations  last  year  in- 
cluded some  agricultural  credit  and  low- 
cost  housing  projects  where  the  repay- 
ment rate  was  97  and  98  percent.  Con- 


versations with  Latin  American  bankers 
and  businessmen  also  confirmed  the  low- 
default  rate  They  stated  that  when  such 
loans  were  made,  the  default  rate  was  ac- 
tually below  5  percent,  especially  in  the 
rural  areas.  In  Mexico,  the  default  rate 
on  personal  loans  was  recently  reported 
at  1  percent. 

The  type  of  guarantee  program  we  pro- 
pose would  have  many  advantages.  Chief 
among  them  are: 

First  The  loans  would  go  directly  to 
the  people  and  quickly  provide  communi- 
ties with  visible  and  practical  improve- 
ments to  assist  development.  There 
would  be  no  protracted  delays  waiting 
for  aid  to  "filter  down"  through  govern- 
ment-.spon.sored  programs. 

Second.  Inasmuch  as  the  campesino 
pays  for  the  improvement,  he  retains  his 
dignity  by  being  able  to  pull  himself 
up  by  his  own  bootstraps.  The  loan  pro- 
gram IS  not  a  charitable  operation.  It  is 
a  business  proposition.  Loans  would  be 
at  legal  commercial  interest  rat?s  but 
far  below  rates  charged  by  moneylenders. 

Third.  It  provides  a  .system  whereby 
the  rich  can  make  a  contribution  to  help- 
ing the  poor.  It  thus  encourages  a  greater 
social  cr)n.<^ciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
privileged.  Equally  important,  it  iiermits 
the  wealthy  to  invest  thc;r  money  at 
home  under  a  guaranty.  Hopefully,  this 
would  provide  an  effective  weapon 
against  capital  flight.  The  economic 
power  structure  would  support  the  pro- 
gram. 

Fourth.  In  large  part,  it  bypa.sses  un- 
popular and  repressive  governments  that 
the  United  States  might  not  want  to  help 
perpetuate  in  offire  through  government - 
to-govcrnmeiit  i.id.  It  puts  funds  to  us? 
directly  without  being  diluted  through 
bureaucratic  mazes,  diversion,  corrup- 
tion and  unfriendly  and  callous  officials. 

Fifth.  Because  it  emphasizes  chiefly  a 
group  or  community  responsibility,  it  en- 
courages the  growth  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions envisioned  in  title  EX  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  It  also  helps  to  es- 
tablish a  future  tax  base  and  attitudes 
conducive  to  sharing  the  costs  of  com- 
munity improvements  and  services. 

Sixth.  If  the  program  is  successful  in 
Latn  America  and  the  default  rate  re- 
mains low,  the  plan  can  be  expanded 
to  include  other  tyjies  of  projects  now- 
being  financed  by  U.S.  Government  loans 
and  grants  and  to  other  areas  of  the 
world.  A  high  rate  of  success  would  re- 
sult in  substantial  .savings.  Many  coun- 
tries currently  being  aided  by  the  United 
States  through  government-to-aovern- 
ment  loans  are  finding  it  difficult  to  make 
repayments.  The  proposed  program 
would  put  more  of  the  burden  on  the 
private  sector  and  utilize  more  money 
i^ow  held  by  the  affluent. 

Seventh.  It  would  cut  the  dollar  drain 
by  utilizing  local  currencies  owned  by  the 
private  sector  in  Latin  America  instead 
of  appropriated  U.S.  dollars.  It  would 
further  add  to  a  more  favorable  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  increasing  Ameri- 
can export  sales  to  Latin  America  for 
machinery  and  other  items  needed  in 
community  development. 

Eighth.  The  cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
would  be  much  less  than  traditional  loan 
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programs  designed  to  achieve  the  .same 
local  development  objectives.  When  the 
aid  program  began,  it  emphasized  grants 
We  then  moved  to  loans  If  the  proposed 
Ijrogiam  described  here  proves  wx)rk- 
able.  we  can  now  move  more  in  the  direc- 
tion of  guaianties  for  certain  types  of 
programs  and  actual  foreign  aid  dollar 
.^pending  can  gradually  be  reduced. 

The  2r)-percent  guarantee  applies  to 
the  p:-.rtfolio  of  .such  self-help  commu- 
nity development  loans  held  by  each  par- 
ticipating bank  or  other  financial  insti- 
tution. In  my  view,  and  the  opinion  of 
experts  in  our  Government  intimately 
familiar  with  Latin  America,  this  will 
provide  the  incentive  needed  to  encour- 
age a  sufficient  number  of  banks  to  take 
part  in  the  program. 

However.  I  believe  the  repayment  rate 
by  the  campesinos  would  still  be  95  per- 
cent or  better,  regardless  of  the  amount 
or  form  of  the  U.S.  guaranty.  I  know- 
from  my  own  experience  as  a  former 
credit  manager  that  a  poor  man  is  often 
a  better  credit  risk  than  some  profes- 
sional people.  In  short,  we  must  have 
confidence  in  the  "little  man"  to  advo- 
cate a  program  of  this  type.  Otherwise, 
it  does  not  make  sense. 

Originally,  It  was  our  intention  not  to 
require  any  security  other  than  the 
honor  of  the  community  to  repay.  How- 
ever, further  study  shows  that  it  is  ille- 
gal to  make  an  unsecured  loan  in  some 
countries.  Many  banks  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica also  feel  strongly  that  any  machin- 
ery or  similar  items  to  be  purchased  un- 
der the  loan  should  be  considered  as  col- 
lateral. This  is  the  practice  we  follow  in 
the  United  States  and  does  not  appear 
unreasonable.  However.  I  think  it  would 
be  most  unwise  if  the  banks  went  beyond 
that  point  for  collateral.  It  is  certainly 
not  our  intention  to  place  anyone's 
home  or  land  in  jeopardy. 

The  new  guaranty  program  would 
provide  a  total  of  $15  million  in  guaran- 
ties over  a  3-year  period.  Because  we  are 
guaranteeing  25  percent,  this  would 
generate  $60  million  in  private  Latin 
American  loan  money.  The  actual  cost  to 
the  United  States,  with  an  expected  de- 
fault rate  at  5  percent,  would  be  $3  mil- 
lion. This  is  equivalent  to  less  than  1 
hour's  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
number  of  self-help  community  develop- 
ment projects  for  campesinos  would  be 
45.000  projects.  If  each  project  involved 
an  average  of  10  persons,  almost  half  a 
million  human  beings  would  be  helped. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate 
the  turnover  in  loans  because  the  term 
of  commercial  bank  loans  varies  in  each 
of  the  21  countries.  It  ranges  from  as  low 
as  6  months  to  as  high  as  8  years.  Most 
would  be  closer  to  the  lower  figure.  There- 
fore, if  we  assume  that  only  half  the 
loans  would  roll  over  in  the  3 -year  pe- 
riod, this  would  permit  another  $7.5  mil- 
lion in  U.S.  guaranties  to  be  made  avail- 
able, or  an  overall  total  of  $22.5  million 
during  the  3-year  authorization.  This 
would  finance  a  total  of  67.500  projects, 
involving  675,000  people.  Thus,  I  think 
you  will  agree  this  program  would  have 
great  impact.  It  has  the  potential  of 
touching  many  lives — and  in  a  lasting 
way. 


The  language  of  the  amendment  is 
broad  enough  to  permit  also  a  guaranty 
on  loans  made  by  banks  to  other  finan- 
cial institutions  to  provide  capital  for 
self-help  community  development  loans. 
Tnis  will  be  most  helpful  in  making  more 
capital  available. 

I  want  to  emphasize  it  was  our  inten- 
tion that  the  loans  would  be  available 
mainly  to  groups  of  people  Ea:h  group 
must  have  a  common  problem,  a  common 
commitment,  and  a  common  obligation. 

The  Peace  Corps  and  U.S.  voluntary 
agencies  operating  overseas  can  help  to 
identify  deserving  groups  and  encourage 
them  to  qualify  for  self-help  loans.  These 
organizations  often  recognize  w^at  a 
community  needs  but  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds.  In  addition,  the 
commimities  often  resent  charity  and 
would  prefer  to  pay  the  cost  themselves 
if  they  could  only  obtain  the  credit.  As  of 
now.  they  cannot — so  nothing  is  done. 

There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  the 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program  to  identify  itself 
directly  with  the  basic  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  Latin  America.  We  have  an 
opportunity  here  to  help  our  friends  in 
Latin  America  lift  themselves  by  their 
own  bootstraps.  We  can  speed  the  devel- 
opment of  a  middle  class.  More  impor- 
tant, we  can  provide  a  catalyst  for  the 
faster  attainment  of  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  which,  of  course,  is 
our  key  objective. 

In  summary,  this  new  guaranty  pro- 
gram will  permit  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  help  many  people  in  Latin 
America  right  at  the  grassroots  level.  For 
every  dollar  we  actually  spend,  it  will 
generate  $20  worth  of  Latin  American 
money  for  vitally  needed  community  de- 
velopment. I  know  of  no  other  aid  pro- 
gram which  gives  a  rate  of  return  of  20 
to  1. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Idaho  iMr. 
McClure  I . 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.     M'CLURE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McClure:  On 
page  4.  line  19.  insert  the  following: 

■Sec.  104  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  take  immediate  steps  to  rescind 
sanctions  ngainst  the  Republic  of  Rhodesia 
and  effect  immedl.ite  recognition  of  the  sov- 
ereignty and  Independence  of  that  nation." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  reserves  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Collier 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  McCLtJRE.> 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
Fulton)  offered  an  amendment  which 
went  to  the  same  subject  matter  in  re- 
gard to  Rhodesia.  At  that  time  there  was 
some  extensive  discussion  about  the 
problem  of  the  sanctions,  economic  sanc- 
tions, against  that  country  and  the  rea- 
sons for  them  and  the  reasons  why  they 
ought  to  be  lifted. 


The  major  objection  raised  at  that 
time  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  <  Mr.  Ful- 
ton i  was  that  his  amendment  went  too 
far,  that  it  went  further  than  the  single 
subject  of  Rhodesia  and.  therefore,  his 
amendment  should  not  be  agreed  to. 

At  that  time  there  was  not  one  word — 
not  one  word — of  objection  to  the  ques- 
tion of  removing  the  sanctions  which 
we  have  applied  against  Rhodesia  For 
that  reason  I  prepared  and  submitted 
this  amendment  which  applies  only  to 
Rhodesia  and  to  that  single  question  and 
to  that  single  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Members  who  objected  to  the  amend- 
ment which  was  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  >  Mr.  Fulton  > 
will  not  object  to  this  amendment  which 
addresses  itself  very  carefully  to  the  sin- 
gle subject  matter  of  the  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jerfev. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  ob.iect  most 
strenuously  to  an  amendment  of  this 
kind.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of 
the  Fulton  amendment  would  be  to  lift 
the  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  and  that 
has  been  disposed  of.  I  think  that  the 
inioosition  of  sanctions  was  the  right  ac- 
tion for  this  country  to  have  taken.  I 
only  -^visii  that  we  had  had  more  oppor- 
tunity to  dis-^uss  this  question  at  greater 
length 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Certainly.  I  aeree  w-ith 
the  gentleman  that  we  are  in  disagree- 
ment on  this  point.  It  is  too  bad  that  he 
was  net  a  little  more  candid  in  objecting 
to  the  Fulton  amendment.  Now  we  find 
the  gentleman  was  in  opposition  to  the 
subject  matter  of  Rhodesia. 

I  think  the  House  full  well  knows  what 
the  conditions  are.  and  I  would  hope  they 
w-ouid  take  a  favorable  stand  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  is 
aware  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa 
has  held  extensive  hearings,  and  contin- 
ues to  hold  hearings  this  verj'  week,  so  the 
entire  matter  of  Rhodesia  is  under  con- 
sideration. I  would  submit  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  that  it  would  be  un- 
timely for  us  to  take  action  on  such  a 
sense-of-Congress  resolution  at  this 
point,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man would  withdraw  his  amendment. 

We  know  about  the  situation.  I  appre- 
ciate the  sincerity  of  the  gentleman  in 
presenting  his  amendment,  but  again  I 
say  it  is  untimely. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  have  been 
temporizing  with  the  problem  for  far  too 
long  already,  and  I  think  it  is  high  time 
we  had  the  sentiment  of  the  Congress  as 
to  the  action  taken  by  the  Executive  by 
which  American  officials  can  be  fined  for 
actions  regarding  their  own  properties, 
let  alone  what  it  does  to  the  people  in 
Rhodesia.  This  is  unwise,  and  should  now 
be  rescinded,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 
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Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania wish  to  renew  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  Withdraws  his  point  of 
order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvainia  <Mr.  Morgan). 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  is  holding  hearings  on  this  very 
question.  On  Wednesday  of  this  week  we 
had  the  distinguished  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Atcheson  testify  before 
the  subcommittee. 

I  just  want  to  inform  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho,  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, that  his  President  can  do  this  any 
time  he  wants  to,  and  he  does  not  need 
any  sense-of-Congress  resolution  to  do 
it.  The  President  has  the  right  to  do  It. 
So  it  does  not  need  a  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  and  it  does  not  need  to  be 
written  into  this  foreign  aid  bill.  I  do  not 
like  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  become  the 
catchall  of  all  kinds  of  unrelated 
matters.'  AJl  the  gentleman  has  to  do  Is 
to  call  down  to  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, and  inform  the  President,  and  he 
has  authority  to  do  as  the  gentleman 
wants  him  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  <Mr.  McClurei  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman    from   Texas    iMr. 

ECKHARDT)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  shaU  be  brief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  rise  to  protest 
the  process  by  which  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  MoNACAN)  was  agreed  to.  al- 
though I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  and  for  the 
committee.  But  when  a  reading  of  the 
amendment  does  not  reveal  what  the 
contents  are,  and  there  is  no  explana- 
tion given,  and  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
is  not  available  to  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  this  process  Is  really 
lamentable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  what  the 
amendment  means  now  because  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mona- 
GANt  has  very  carefully  explained  it  to 
me.  The  gentleman  pointed  out  that  it 
was  merely  to  exclude  extremely  indefi- 
nite authority  in  addition  to  the  quite 
definite  authority  described.  I  am  not 
against  it.  I  simply  feel  we  should  have 
some  process  in  this  House  by  which 
Members  can  readily  be  informed  of  the 
content  of  an  amendment  before  they 
vote. 

I  say  again  that  I  do  not  in  any  way 
reflect  on  the  able  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  MoNAGAN)  or  upon  his 
presentation  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  would  only  wish 


to  state  that  since  both  sides  agreed,  I 
understood  it  was  not  incumbent  upon 
me  to  explain  the  amendment,  although 
I  was  prepared  to  do  so.  I  would  further 
like  to  say  that  the  amendment  was 
available  at  the  desk,  however,  from  the 
beginning. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct.  Tlie 
gentleman  was  ready  to  explain  his 
amendment  but  I  think  the  House  was  a 
bit  too  restless  to  listen  to  the  explana- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in 
my  hand  wire  service  stories  that  ap- 
peared yesterday  and  the  day  before.  The 
first  reports  that  "black  marketeers  have 
made  more  than  $1  billion  by  illegal 
manipulation"  of  dollars  and  piasters  in 
Vietnam.  The  second  reports  that  the 
currency  black  markets  and  "flight  of 
millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  war  zone 
creates  economic  chaos  and  hampers 
even  limited  U.S.  war  objectives.  ' 

Then  I  show  you  this  headline  of  No- 
vember 2:  "Inflation  Perils  Thieu  on  An- 
niversary of  Diem  Overthrow." 

And  there  is  this  headline  of  Novem- 
ber 1:  "Prices  of  Staples  Soar,  Under 
Thieu  Luxury  Tax." 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  commercial 
import  program  that  is  supposed  to  be 
the  device  to  control  inflation  in  Viet- 
nam is  an  expensive  and  dismal  failure. 

And  then  there  is  the  captured  Vlet- 
cong  major  who  said. 

without  American  money,  guns,  food, 
medicine  and  supplies,  we  of  the  NLF  would 
have  a  hard  time  surviving. 

There  has  been  a  billion  dollars  spent 
to  control  inflation;  by  this  CIP  program. 
What  it  has  done,  is  to  feed  the  black 
market  and  supply  our  adversary — the 
Vietcong.  We  are  subsidizing  luxuries. 

I  have  been  told  m  committee  and  m 
other  discussions  that  the  CIP  is  work- 
ing. 

The  facts  belie  this,  because  no  amount 
of  imported  merchandise  can  overcome 
the  rampant  corruption  and  diversion  of 
our  aid  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  here  a  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  in  which  it 
is  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  our  Ambassador  take  a  firmer 
stand  with  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam— GVN.  Quoting: 

It  Is  the  Committee's  view  that  U.S.  offi- 
cials have  too  often  attempted  to  avoid 
•rocKlng  the  boat"  rather  than  pressing  for 
necessary  reforms.  This  attitude,  If  continued, 
will  lead  to  neither  reform,  nor  progress  nor 
broad  popular  support  for  the  GVN. 

This  report  is  2  years  old  and  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  has  been  done  in  that 
time  to  improve  the  situation. 

In  fact,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Moss),  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment Information,  is  even  today 
awaiting  confirmation  of  an  unnecessary, 
excess  purchase  of  $100  million  of  rice 
while  the  United  States  and  GVN  knew 
rice  was  stockpiled. 

How  can  we  be  so  gullible  to  believe 
that  this  bandaid  approach  to  a  cancer- 


ous growth  can  solve  the  problem  of 
money  manipulation  and  corruption  in 
Vietnam. 

If  I  had  my  way  we  would  do  away 
with  the  unsiicceflsful,  wasteful  GIF.  la  It 
too  much  to  ask  that  we  limit  this  au- 
thorization to  the  amount  authorized 
last  year? 

The  fact  we  juggled  our  accounts  in 
fiscal  1969  to  get  more  money  for  this 
commercial  import  program,  this  end- 
less pit  of  waste,  is  no  reason  to  per- 
petuate our  past  errors.  If  we  force  the 
Vietnamese  to  live  within  reasonable 
botmds.  by  limiting  the  authorization  to 
last  year's  authorization,  maybe  .some- 
one will  have  the  good  sense  to  force  the 
QVN  to  fulfill  its  responsibility  and  put 
a  lid  on  inflation. 

The  entire  mockerj'  Is  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  mtule  to  believe  that 
the  CIP  is  our  only  contribution  to  price 
stabilization.  The  facts  are  different. 

American  goods  and  purchases  are  de- 
signed to  supply  a  full  90  percent  of  the 
$800  million  in  this  program.  We  are  not 
spending  $240  million  for  the  flcht 
against  Viet  inflation:  we  are  spending 
$720  million — $720  million  so  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  can  Indulge  them- 
selves in  luxuries,  fat  bank  accounts  in 
Paris,  "Hondas."  and  the  like,  when  they 
are  supposed  to  be  fiKhting  a  war;  S720 
million  in  support  of  corruption,  diver- 
sion, and  money  manipulation. 

I  recall  quite  vividly  the  price  controls 
we  imposed  on  ourselves  during  World 
War  n.  If  their  administration  was 
sometimes  less  than  perfect,  they  cer- 
tainly ser\'ed  a  purpose.  But  there  are  no 
controls  in  Vietnam  today  and  the  Viet- 
namese do  not  know  what  a  wartime 
economy  should  be. 

Why  should  we  permit  a  wheeling- 
dealing  government  to  go  uncontrolled 
while  Uncle  Sam  writes  a  blank  check? 
I  ask  that  we  reduce  the  CIP  request  by 
$110  million  to  make  it  equal  to  last 
year's  appropriation. 

Let  us  Vletnamize  the  economic  as- 
pects of  this  war,  as  we  are  attempting  to 
do  with  the  military.  Let  us  let  the  fat 
pockets  in  Saigon  know  there  is  a  war 
going  on. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MR.    WOLFF 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolff:  Page 
61.  lines  17  and  18.  strike  out  "$414,600,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "$304,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970". 

Page  62,  Immediately  after  line  13.  insert 
the  following:  "(d)  Of  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970  under  subsection  ib).  not  more  than 
$130,000,000  may  be  used  for  the  commercial 
Import  program  In  South  Vietnam." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    DOWDY 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dowdv  :  Page  2. 
at  the  end  of  ime  15,  Insert  the  following: 
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"The  Congress  further  declares  It  Is  the  na- 
tional policy  of  the  United  States  to  balance 
her  international  accounts  and  bring  Infla- 
tion under  control,  In  order  to  Insure  dig- 
nity, freedom,  and  a  decent  standard  of  living 
for  American  citizens.  The  Congress  further 
declares  that  this  policy  serves  our  national 
purpose  to  nxalntaln  a  free  and  peaceful 
Uulted  States  of  America.  To  this  end.  the 
United  States  should  conserve  Its  resources 
for  use  In  buUdlng  her  own  neceseary  human 
and  material  resources,  and  economic  and 
social  Institutions  which  serve  the  aspira- 
tions of  her  own  people,  to  the  end  that  the 
United  States  may  continue  to  be  the  back- 
bone of  the  free  world.  To  ln«ure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  national  pKjUcy.  no  appro- 
priation of  money  hereunder  s.hall  be  ex- 
pended In  any  year  In  which  the  national 
debt  Is  not  reduced  by  at  least  $6  billion." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ■  Mr.  Dowdy  > . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  part  I?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  2 
minutes  of  time  for  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  limitation 
of  time  for  debate  was  by  the  clock.  The 
time  expired  at  5  o'clock. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PART  II— MUJTARY  ASSISTANCE 
Sec    2    Part   II  of   the   Fy)relgn   Assistance 
Act   of   1961,   as  amended,   which  relates  to 
military  assistance.  Is  amended  aa  follows: 

(al  .Section  503(a).  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  '  , 
barter"  between  the  words  "loan"  and  "or 
grant"; 

(b)  Section  504.  which  relates  to  authori- 
zation, is  amended  as  follows: 

(1  »  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) . 
delete  '$375,000,000"  and  "IQeO"  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  "$350.000,000"  and  "1970" 
respectively; 

1 2)  In  the  second  proviso  of  subsection 
(ft)  insert  after  the  word  "country"  the 
words  other  than  Greece.  Turkey,  the  Re- 
public of  China,  the  Philippines  and  Korea"; 

(3)  add  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 
■(C)   The  military  assistance  program  for 

any  country  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be 
Increased  beyond  20  percent  of  the  ajnount 
Justified  to  the  Congress  or  $1,000,000. 
whichever  Is  greater,  unless  the  President 
determines  that  such  an  increase  in  such 
program  is  essential  to  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  reports  such  deter- 
mination to  the  Congress  within  thirty  days 
after  each  such  determination.";  and 

(4)  add  new  subsection  (d)  aa  follows: 
"(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  in  Korea.  In  addition  to 
funds  otherwise  available  for  such  purpose, 
not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970  and  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971.  Amounts  appropriated  under 
this  subsection  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended". 

ici  Section  506(a),  which  relates  to  spe- 
cial authority,  is  amended  by  deleting  "1969" 
each  place  It  appears  and  substituting 
"1970". 

(di  Section  507,  which  relates  to  restric- 
tions on  military  aid  to  Latin  America,  la 
amended  by  deleting  subsection  (d). 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    SIKES 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sncis:  On  page 
64,  imo  3,  aXter  the  letter  "(d)",  add  "and 


(e) ",  and  aftcf  line  10  add  a  new  subsection 
(e)  as  follows: 

"(e)  There  la  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  In  the  Republic  of  China, 
In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
suoih  purpose,  not  to  exceed  $54,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  are  authorized  to  re- 
main available  until  expended." 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  importance  of  this  amendment  is 
recognized  in  the  language  of  the  report 
on  page  51.  I  tmderstand  the  problems 
of  the  committee.  It  has  many  demands, 
dollars  are  scarce.  I  am  confident  the 
committee  is  sympathetic  to  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment. 

First,  let  me  make  certain  that  the 
amendment  Is  imderstood.  It  would  in- 
crease the  authorization  In  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance  by  the  amount  of  $54.5 
million  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
squadron  of  F-4D  aircraft  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  in  Taiwan.  It  has  been  stated 
repeatedly  that  the  most  economicsd  form 
of  mutual  security  is  obtsdned  through 
friendly  foreign  military  forces  which  are 
equipped  with  U.S.  weapons  systems.  The 
P-4D  is  not  our  most  modem  aircraft,  but 
it  is  one  which  has  been  used  most  suc- 
cessfully in  South  Vietnam  where  it  has 
proven  a  matoh  for  the  most  modem 
Migs.  and  it  is  the  same  model  which  is 
iieing  provided  for  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
It  is  also  the  model  which  the  Taiwan 
Government  has  requested. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  this 
amendment  should  be  approved.  This  ad- 
ministration has  made  it  clear  that  it 
seeks  to  encourage  our  friends  abroad 
to  rely  more  on  their  own  military  re- 
sources. By  providing  more  adeqtiate 
weapons  for  Taiwan,  we  help  to  make  this 
possible.  The  Taiwanese  forces  now  are 
equipped  with  F-86  and  F-lOO  aircraft. 
These  are  not  a  matoh  in  any  sense  for 
the  modem  Mig  fighters  with  which  the 
Red  Chinese  forces  are  equipped  and 
which  they  also  are  manufacturing.  They 
are  out  of  date.  Please  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Red  Chinese  forces  are  overwhelm- 
ingly larger  than  the  Taiwan  forces.  If 
the  latter  are  to  have  a  chance  to  survive 
in  the  event  of  war,  it  is  essential  that 
they  be  better  equipped. 

The  people  of  the  Republic  of  China 
are  among  our  very  best  friends.  Already 
they  are  paying  hea-vlly  from  their  own 
fimds  for  their  defense  needs.  They  help 
to  keep  a  brake  on  Red  China  by  their 
firm  stand  for  the  Western  alliance.  Their 
effectiveness  as  a  deterrent  to  Red  Chi- 
nese aggression  certainly  is  dependent 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  their  fighting 
forces. 

Every  U.S.  observer  will  state  their 
fighting  forces  are  outstanding  but  they 
will  also  tell  you  the  Taiwanese  equip- 
ment is  getting  old.  it  is  getting  obso- 
lescent, and  it  is  no  matoh  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Red  Chinese  forces.  Taiwan 
is  one  of  the  very  few  nations  which  has 
volunteered  fighting  forces — combat 
units — to  assist  the  allied  cause  in  South 
Vietnam.  Their  offer  was  not  accepted, 
principally  because  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment did  not  want  to  aggravate  Red 
China,  but  the  offer  still  stands.  These 
are  stanch  friends.  We  do  not  have  many 
in  the  world  who  are  willing  to  fight  by 


oiu-  side.  If  we  have  help  to  give,  let  us 
give  it  to  those  we  know  are  with  us. 

Let  us  look  at  our  situation  in  the  Pa- 
cific. The  Philippines  are  withdrawing 
their  forces  from  South  Vietnam.  It  was 
only  a  token  force  of  support  troops. 
There  were  no  combat  units.  But  even 
this  they  are  unwilling  to  provide  for  the 
common  security.  Japsm,  which  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  common  defense, 
apparently  is  to  get  Okinawa  back  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel  on  their  own  terms, 
this  despite  the  fact  that  Okinawa  is  the 
most  important  forward  bastion  that  we 
have  and  our  forces  will  be  severely 
handicapped  if  our  use  of  Okinawa  is 
limited  in  the  maimer  in  which  the  Japa- 
nese propose.  All  of  this  encourages  ag- 
gression. 

The  world  is  watohing  the  United 
States.  If  we  show  no  signs  of  standing 
by  those  few  who  are  our  proven  friends, 
our  entire  Pacific  structure  may  collapse 
like  a  house  of  cards.  The  Russians  are 
very  busy  in  that  area.  They  are  making 
deals  in  whatever  way  they  can,  with 
everyone  they  can.  Taiwan  is  one  of  the 
few  nations  left  which  refuses  to  consider 
the  Communist  blandishments  and  Red 
China  is  threatening  on  every  side. 

This  is  a  very  small  amount  of  money 
but  it  carries  a  lot  of  significance.  It  will 
hearten  our  friends  in  the  Republic  of 
China  and  those  in  other  nations  who 
want  to  continue  to  stand  by  us.  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  one  of  the  best  investments 
we  can  make. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  -will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina, the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  amendment  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment.  This  is  militan.-  assistance 
and  not  foreign  aid.  The  Republic  of 
China  is  one  of  our  few  allies  that  can 
support  an  F-A  aircraft,  can  maintain  it. 
operate  it,  and  fulfill  their  mission  in  the 
Far  East  They  have  20  divisions  ready 
to  help  us,  but  they  do  not  have  adequate 
air  cover.  At  least  we  owe  them  the  op- 
portunity to  have  air  cover  in  their  com- 
mitment to  carry  out  the  fight  for  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Aid  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  en- 
thusiasm for  foreign  aid  is  not  any 
higher  this  year  than  it  has  been  in  pre- 
vious years — and  I  have  never  yet  voted 
for  a  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  based  on  principle, 
and  having  in  my  possession  certain  in- 
formation, I  think  I  would  be  remiss 
in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  say  jx)  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  this  is  a  very 
meritorious  proposal;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  23  years  in  the  House.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  amomit  in  the  authorization 
bill  by  $54,500,000. 
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In  my  opinion.  Nationalist  China  is 
one  of  our  best  friends — If  not  our  best 
friend — in  that  part  of  the  world,  even 
though  we  may  have  cut  them  off  from 
the  economic  aid  program  much  earlier 
than  some  of  th°  other  countries  that 
need  to  be  cut  off.  They  accepted  that  de- 
cision without  complaint  and  have  ad- 
justed their  national  budget  to  compen- 
sate for  it.  even  though  there  are  other 
countries  in  the  world  still  receiving  eco- 
nomic aid  who.  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
cut  out  of  the  program. 

Several  Members  have  mentioned  to- 
day the  talks  that  are  taking  place  be- 
tween the  President  and  Prime  Minister 
Sato  of  Japan  regarding  the  return  of 
Okinawa  to  Japan.  To  me,  that  would 
make  the  friendship  and  cooperation  of 
Nationalist  China  even  more  important, 
if  we  are  to  maintain  a  realistic  posture 
of  defense  capability  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  I  repeat.  I  intend  to 
vote  for  this  amendment,  even  though  I 
will  vote  against  final  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  will  do  whatever  I  can  in  my 
own  committee  to  see  that  the  objective 
of  the  amehdment  is  fully  funded. 

Mr.  ROCNEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  Tentleman 
from  New  York  i  Mr.  Rooney  i  . 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  distineiuished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Florida  on  his 
forceful  and  compelling  .statement  and 
assure  him  that  I  shall  vote  for  his 
pending  amendment.  The  argument  that 
the  gentleman  makes  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  funds  for  these  air- 
craft is  verified  at  page  51  of  the  written 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  where  they  say: 

There  Is  danger  that  the  number  and 
quality  of  aircraft  In  the  Nationalist  China 
iaveatory  may  not  be  adequate  to  cope  with 
the  new  and  sophisticated  aircraft  now  ap- 
pearing, in  increa.slng  niuiibers,  m  the  .irmed 
forces  of  ConumialKt  China. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  full  support  of 
the  gentleman's  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate that  very  much. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Sikes'.  I  think  this  is 
a  meritorious  amendment.  I  think  it  may 
get  us  more  for  the  money  than  any 
other  part  of  the  bill  we  have  had  yp t. 

I  think  we  ought  to  pass  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  intend  to  suppoa-t  it. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  support  of  the 
Sikes  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  in  this 
day  and  at  this  time,  when  we  consider 
the  number  of  really  dependable  friends 
the  United  States  has  around  this  world, 
we  must  consider  Taiwan  as  one  that  is 
among  the  moAt  pi-ominent  and  depend- 
able. That  is  the  Republic  of  China.  They 
have  been  our  friends  from  the  beginning. 
They  have  a  tremendous  militai-y  force 
of  great  potential.  They  wield  a  stabiliz- 
ing effect  throughout  Southeast  Asia. 


If  the  time  arrives — whicli  God  for- 
bid—when there  should  be  a  major  con- 
thct  developing  in  that  area  of  the  world, 
the  presence  of  this  country  with  its  mil- 
itary capability  can  be  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  whole  free  world.  Now.  of  all 
times,  we  need  to  enhance  the  capability 
that  does  exist  there.  Tho.'^e  people  need 
these  airplanes  if  we  are  to  make  the 
maximum  and  best  use  of  the  potential 
they  have  to  give  to  us  and  to  the  free 
world. 

We  know  Red  China  has  re.ueatedly 
threatened  to  invade  Formosa.  We  know 
our  friends  in  Taiwan  are  under  the 
Communist  gun.  We  know  it  is  m  our 
national  interest  to  keep  Formosa  free, 
."■trong.  and  prepared.  Above  everything 
It  is  Imperative  that  this  little  cotmtry 
have  a  modern  air  force.  I  earnestly  hope 
this  amendment  will  be  overwhelmingly 
apiJroved. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Friedel'. 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr. 
SiKES' .  I  think  it  is  a  ver>'  good  amend- 
ment. I  am  happy  to  support  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  lo  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  all  the  other 
gentlemen  who  have  staled  their  support 
for  this  amendment.  It  is  surely  an  effort 
to  stand  with  our  friends  and  is  worthy 
of  our  support. 

.Mr.  LONG  ot  Mainland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  a.k  the  author  of  the  amendment,  the 
gentkman  from  Florida,  a  few  questions. 
I  also  want  to  say.  as  one  wlio  has  been 
around  iiere  a  great  many  years  and  who 
has  seen  the  contribution  that  Taiwan 
has  made  to  the  defense  strategy  of  the 
United  States,  that  I  support  the  ob- 
jective of  the  amendment  to  assist  the 
Government  of  China  in  its  effort  to  keep 
that  part  of  the  world  free. 

But  as  one  who  has  chaired  this  com- 
mittee for  a  great  many  years,  and  who 
always  has  opposed  earmarking  military 
funds  for  specific  countries,  because  I  lelt 
we  were  likely  to  find  ourselves  with  un- 
nt'cessaiy  problems  which  are  created  by 
earmarking,  I  wonder  if  the  "entleman 
from  Florida,  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, could  assure  this  House  that  the 
money  will  be  spent  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  purpose  he  advocates. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Of  course  I  am  not  author- 
ized to  speak  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, but  I  am  authorized  to  state  that 
the  planes  are  available.  It  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  our  own  military  forces 
that  the  planes  be  made  available  out  of 
any  funds  that  can  be  allocated  or  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose. 


I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  lor  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  the  adminis- 
tration, but  in  my  opinion  they  will  be 
delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  to  maKe 
these  aircraft  available. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  bill  already  carries 
an  earmarking  of  $50  million  for  military 
assistance  for  South  Korea,  put  in  by  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
Broomfield'.  during  the  markup  of  the 
bill.  At  that  time  many  of  u.s  knew  the 
great  need  for  rehabilitating  the  military 
equipment  necessary  for  the  defense  of 
South  Korea. 

I  know  it  has  been  a  long  time  since 
v.e  have  ; up;  lied  the  Rci;ublic  of  Taiwan 
with  an  adequate  amount  of  up-to-date 
equipment  I  re  o'Jiuze  that  their  military 
equipment  is  t-cttmg  pretty  .shopworn, 
.so  I  can  se."  tlip.t,  considerini;  their  stra- 
tegic location,  so  close  to  Red  China, 
they  are  goin-  to  need  modern  aircraft 
equirment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  should  like  to  state  that 
I  commend  the  gentleman's  committee 
on  the  fact  that  additional  funds  ai-e 
provided  for  the  Republic  of  South  Korea 
as  well.  I  know  .something  about  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  equipment  of  our  friends 
all  over  the  world. 

That  is  one  of  our  inincipal  problems. 
We  aie  asking  our  friends  to  take  on  a 
bigger  part  of  the  burden  or  responsibility 
for  their  own  defense  but  we  are  not 
making  additional  equipment  available 
to  them  that  is  modern  enough  for  them 
to  withstand  Communist  aggression  on 
their  own  borders.  It  is  very  important 
that  we  help  our  friends  to  modernize  aH 
over  the  world. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Speaking  for 
myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  this  amendment.  I  might  add 
that  there  are  high  ranking  responsible 
j)eople  in  the  administration  who  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  is  a  very 
worthwhile  one.  The  aircraft  are  avail- 
able. There  is  a  need. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  the  light  of  all  the 
problems  we  have  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
particularly  if  we  believe  in  the  Pre.^i- 
dent's  new  Southeast  Asian  policy,  this 
iimendment  ought  to  be  approved. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from   Michigan    'Mr.   CoNvrRS). 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding.  I  was  going  to  get  my  own 
time. 

I  can  say  I  am  not  going  to  support 
this  amendment.  I  .should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  amend- 
ment why  it  is  that  these  lands  of  planes 
are  coming  under  an  aid  amendment 
instead  of  a  military  amendment?  I 
thought  we  had  been  through  this  a 
little  earlier.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  appreci- 
ate how  this  kind  of  materiel  is  coming 
under  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  SIKES.  May  I  state  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  this  type  of 
equipment,  these  weapons  systems,  al- 
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ways  comes  under  military  assistance  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  That  is  a 
part  of  the  regular  procedure  of  the 
House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fiom  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Gross,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Morgan  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute, i 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
the  Record  ought  to  at  least  show  that 
there  were  no  hearings,  no  justification 
whatever  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  for  the  amendment  that  is 
now  proposed  This  is  too  much  money 
to  add  to  this  biJl  without  the  sUghtest 
justification  except  the  statements  of 
the  sponsors. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
for  several  reasons.  I  hope  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  might  be  helpful 
in  responding  to  some  questions. 

Is  it  your  intention  to  give  this  aircraft 
to  the  Nationalist  Government? 

Mr.  SIKES.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  provide  funds  to  make  the 
aircraft  available.  Of  course,  we  would 
be  purchasing  them  with  U.S.  fimds  to 
make  them  available  to  the  Government 
of  Taiwan.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  Re- 
public of  Taiwan  is  spending  very  con- 
siderable simis  of  their  own  money  in 
their  defense  program.  This  is  just  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
amounts  of  money  that  they  require  for 
even  a  minimum  of  defense  for  the  Re- 
public of  China.  It  is  essential,  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  make  good  use  of  it. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  wanted  to  know  if  we 
are  going  to  give  it  to  them.  I  understand 
imder  yoiu"  amendment  we  will  give  these 
airplanes  to  the  Government  of  Tai- 
wan. 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Does  the  gentleman  un- 
derstand that  when  we  provide  military 
assistance  such  as  airplanes  to  the  coun- 
try of  Israel,  that  she  has  to  pay  for 
them? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
that,  and  I  would  have  to  refer  the  quee- 
tion  to  an  expert  on  the  matter  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  where  these  airplanes  are  manufac- 
tured that  we  will  be  turning  over  to  the 
Government  of  Taiwan? 

Mr.  SIKES.  In  the  United  States.  I 
cannot  tell  you  exactly.  It  is  not  in  my 
district.  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  FRASER.  You  do  not  know  the 
manufacturer  of  the  aircraft? 

Mr.  SIKES.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  McDonnell- 
Douglas. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  this:  Do  the  Chinese,  the  Commimist 
Chinese,     ha\e    a    seaborne    capability 


which  would  allow  them  to  moimt  an 
invasion  of  Taiwan  from  the  sea? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Yes,  they  do  have  a  sea- 
borne capability. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  just  what  seaborne  capability  they 
have? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  do  not  have  that  spelled 
out  in  front  of  me.  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  realized  it  when  he  asked 
his  question. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Let  me  say  I  under- 
stand they  do  not  have  a  seaborne  ca- 
pability and  if  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  knows  they  do,  I  wish  he  would 
tell  us  just  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  think  my  information 
on  the  situation  is  as  soimd  as  that  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the 
well.  It  is  my  information  that  they  do 
have  the  capability. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  what  that  capabiUty  is?  What  ships 
do  they  have? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  do  not  carry  around 
lists,  as  I  spelled  out,  of  the  waterborne 
capability  of  any  nation,  including  our 
own. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  to  help  me  on  the  answers  to  some 
of  these  questions? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  just 
seeking  light.  I  do  believe  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists,  although  they  do  not 
have  a  seaborne  capability  of  great  im- 
portance, do  have  an  airborne  capabil- 
ity. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Does  the  gentleman  un- 
derstand that  they  will  invade  Taiwan 
from  the  air  and  move  enough  troops 
over  by  air  so  that  they  will  pose  a  direct 
security  threat  to  Taiwan? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that,  but  they  do  represent  a  mili- 
tary threat. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  been  consist- 
ently opposing  much  of  our  military  aid. 
We  are  throwing  it  around  the  world 
everywhere,  in  a  lot  of  places  where  we 
are  not  justified  in  doing  so.  But  I  have 
always  felt  that  military  aid  for  big 
countries  on  the  threshold  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  is  worthwhile.  That  is 
why  I  am  supporting  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Is  the  gentleman  mak- 
ing the  statement  that  without  this  aid 
Taiwan  is  in  danger  of  being  success- 
fully invaded? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  can  ever  take  a  position  on  that, 
because  no  one  knows  what  any  country 
will  do  at  a  given  time.  We  hope  that 
we  are  not  that  close  and  we  hope  that 
we  have  a  margin  of  safety.  If  I  thought 
it  was  just  a  squadron  of  planes  that 
was  going  to  make  the  difference  between 
war  and  peace,  that  would  be  something 
else. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  want  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  find  it  ridiculous  to 
come  in  and  ask  this  House  to  give  S54 
million,  or  whatever  figure  is  asked  for. 
for  planes  to  go  to  the  Government  of 
Taiwan  when  we  make  other  countries 
.':uch  as  Israel,  which  is  directly  faced 
with  attack  day  in  and  day  out.  pay  for 
their  airplanes.  There  is  no  credible  evi- 


dence that  the  Communist  Chinese  have 
a  capabihty  of  invading  Taiwan.  This 
free  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money  is  the 
reason  why  our  program  gets  into 
trouble.  To  bring  this  amendment  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  without  hearings  and 
with  no  substantial  justification  or  facts 
means  that  this  kind  of  an  amendment 
should  be  rejected  out  of  hand.  I  hope 
that  the  Hovise  committee  will  take  that 
view  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
the  full  5  minutes,  but  I  do  want  to  make 
it  very  clear  insofar  as  my  own  feelings 
are  concerned  that  I  support  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  'Mr.  Sikes '  to  add 
S54  million  for  Taiwan.    ^ 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  an  area  which 
is  extremely  vital  to  us.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  approves  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  que.'^tion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  'Mr.  Sikes i. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    H^YS 

Mr,  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follov.s: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hays:  Page  63. 
strike  out  lines  10  through  12  and  insert  m 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■(1)   In   the   first   sentence   of   subsection 
I  a),   strllce   out   •$375,000,000   for   the   fiscal  « 
year  1969'  and  substitute   $350,000,000  for  the 
fiscal    year    1970.    and    $350,000,000    for    the 
flBcal  year  1971';". 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
next  to  the  last  amendment  which  will 
make  the  bill  come  in  all  areas  to  the 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1971.  as  well 
as  for  the  rest  of  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  committee  for  the  first  time  since 
I  can  remember  reduced  militarj-  assist- 
ance from  S375  million  to  S350  million 
for  1  year.  My  amendment  carries  out 
the  intent  of  the  committee  to  put  it  at 
the  S350  million  mark  wliich  the  com- 
mittee decided  upon  and  which  repre- 
.sents  a  cut  of  $25  million,  and  the  same 
amount  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  confusion 
about  the  amendment.  However,  if  there 
are  any  questions,  I  shall  be  glad  to  try 
to  answer  them.  "" 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  committee  is 
happy  to  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIR^LAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Hays)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   LONG   OF 
MARYLAND 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long  of  Maiy- 
land ;    On   page   63.   ;:ne   20,  strike   out      or." 
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On  line  21.  strike  out    '•l.OOO.OOO.  whichever 
Is  grreater." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  this  amendment  In  order  to  tight- 
en up  congresBicBial  control  over  the 
allocation  of  military  assistance  to  the 
various  countries  of  the  world,  especially 
the   underdeveloped   countries. 

Before  the  original  language  of  this 
bill  was  written,  the  military  assistance 
program  was  entirely  on  an  illustrative 
basis.  The  purpose  of  putting  in  the 
original  language  limiting  it  was  to  make 
sure  that  If  the  State  Department,  or 
AID,  or  the  military  proposed  to  allo- 
cate funds  in  any  different  manner  than 
what  they  justified  to  the  Congress,  they 
would  have  to  come  back  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  feels 
It  needs  some  more  flexibility  In  this 
matter  and  they  have  offered  a  20-per- 
cent leeway,  or  $1  million.  I  feel  that  $1 
million  gives  them  too  much  leeway.  I 
made  some  calculations  and  in  some 
cases  this  would  result  not  in  a  20-per- 
cent leeway  but  in  several  hundred  per- 
cent. 

Actually -there  is  plenty  of  flexibility 
because  there  Is  a  further  clause  in  the 
bill  which  says.  "Unless  the  President 
determines  that  such  an  increase  in  such 
program  is  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States"— Thus  the 
administration  has  means  of  flexibility 
here,  first  is  20  percent  and  the  second 
the  Presidential  escape  clause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  very  much  that 
this  amendment  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  We  certainly  under- 
stand the  sincerity  with  wliich  the  gen- 
tleman proposes  this  amendment.  But 
there  is  some  concern  about  how  it  would 
affect  situations  where  there  are  small 
military  training  programs  InvolvinK 
.several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Would  the  gentleman's  proposal  bring 
about  a  hardship  on  such  situations,  par- 
ticularly when  there  are  increased  costs 
for  training,  for  instance?  Would  the 
gentleman  explain  how  his  amendment 
would  affect  such  types  of  military  train- 
ing programs? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Of  course,  it 
would  allow  them  to  add  on  another  20 
percent  above  what  they  justified.  Re- 
member, they  come  here  each  year  for 
justification.  But  if  that  were  not  enough 
and  they  had  a  real  meritorious  situation 
then  they  would  go  to  the  President  and 
make  use  of  the  Presidential  escape 
clause.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  they 
have  $1  million  in  here,  because  they  do 
not  want  to  go  to  tlie  President,  and  they 
do  not  want  to  go  to  the  Congress;  they 
want  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  on  their  own. 

I  do  feel  we  need  more  restriction  on 
this.  I  do  not  feel  it  works  a  hardship. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Personally,  I  do  not 
have  very  strong  feelings  about  this,  but 
I  do  hope  the  amendment  will  not  hurt 
some  of  the  small  programs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  My  under- 
standing is  that  you  accept  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I   think   the   gentleman   has   made   the 


point,  and  they  always  seem  to  be  talking 
about  flexibility.  The  only  people  this 
gives  flexibility  to  are  the  military.  As 
the  gentleman  says,  there  Is  one  overrid- 
ing reaaon,  the  President  can  issue  an 
order  and  give  them  any  amount  they 
want. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  commit- 
tee then  accepts  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  old  saying — 
if  you  have  made  a  sale,  close  the  order 
book  and  go  home. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  tMr.  Long). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  part  II,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PART       III— GENERAL       ADMINISTRATIVE 

AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Chapter   1  — General  Provisions 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  1  or  part  III  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  general  provisions.  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(ai  Section  601.  which  relates  to  private 
enterprise,  is  deleted  and  the  following  sec- 
tion IS  substituted  therefor: 

•  Sec.  601.  State  and  Local  0»oanization8. — 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  part  I  the 
President  Is  encouraged  to  utilize,  whenever 
he  deems  appropriate,  the  services  of  State 
and  local  organizations  on  contract  or  other 
basis  to  provide  technical  assistance  author- 
ized under  part  I.  The  President  shall  en- 
courBkge  and  coordinate  technical  assistance 
activities  of  such  .state  and  local  organiza- 
tions, both  those  financed  under  part  I  tind 
those  otherwise  tlnanced.  in  order  to  promote 
their  maximum  development  effect." 

(b)  Section  602,  which  relates  to  small 
buslne.ss.  Is  deleted. 

(C)  Section  608(a).  which  relates  to  ad- 
vance acquisition  of  property,  Is  amended 
by  deleting  In  the  second  sentence  'section 
212"  and  substituting  therefor  "section  202". 

(d)  Section  609(a),  which  relates  to  the 
special  account,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "Chapter  4  of  part  I"  and  .substituting 
therefor  "section  452". 

(e)  Section  6i0.  which  relates  to  transfers 
between  accounts.  Is  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  In  paragraph  (a)  Insert  after  the  words 
funds  made  available  for  any  provision  of 
this  Act"  the  first  time  they  appear  the  words 
(except  funds  made  available  pvirsuant  to 
title  II  of  chapter  3  of  part  I)". 

(2)  m  paragraph  (b),  delete  the  words 
"sections  45i"  and  substitute  the  words 
"sections  453  '  therefor  and  delete  the  words 
"section  402"  imd  substitute  the  words  "sec- 
tion 452"  therefor. 

(f)  Section  611,  which  relates  to  plans  and 
cost  estimates,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "under  titles  I,  II.  and  VI  of  chapter 
2  and  c^lapter  4  of  part  I"  In  paranrraphs  lai 
and  lei  and  substituting  therefor  the  words 
"under  chapter  2  of  part  I  and  section  452". 

tg)  Section  614(b),  which  relates  to  spe- 
cinl  authorities.  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "chapter  4  of  part  I"  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  words  "section  452". 

(h)  Section  620.  which  relates  to  prohibi- 
tions against  furnishing  assistance,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (m)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  substitut- 
ing a  comma  and  adding  the  words  "unless 
the  President  determines  that  the  ftirnlsh- 
Ing  of  such  assistance  is  important  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States  and 
promptly  reports  such  determination  to  the 
Congress,  together  with  his  reasons  there- 
for." 

(2)  Subsection  (s)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"(s)(l)  In  order  to  restrain  arms  races 
and  proliferation  of  sophUtlcated  weapons, 
and  to  ensure  that  resources  Intended  for 
economic  development  are  not  diverted  to 
military  purposes,  the  President  shall  talcs 
into  account  before  furnishing  development 
loans.  Alliance  loans  or  supporting  assistance 
to  any  country  under  this  Act,  and  before 
making  sales  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended : 

"(A)  the  percentage  of  the  recipient  or 
purchasing  country's  budget  which  is  de- 
voted to  military  purposes; 

"(B)  the  degree  to  which  the  recipient  or 
purchasing  country  Is  using  Its  foreign  ex- 
change resources  to  acquire  military  equip- 
ment: and 

"(C)  the  amount  8{>ent  by  the  recipient 
or  purchasing  country  for  the  purchase 
of  sophisticated  weapons  systems,  such  as 
missile  systems  and  Jet  aircraft  for  military 
purposes,  from  any  country. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  his  actions  In  carrying  out  this 
provision  " 

(3)  Subsection  (v)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(v)  United  States  military  assistance 
should  not  be  provided  to  any  government 
which  opposes  the  free  and  peaceful  devel- 
opment of  democratic  Institutions  or  which 
denies  fundamental  freedoms  to  the  people 
of  that  country.  In  furnishing  military  as- 
sistance under  this  part,  the  President  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  external  threat 
to  the  recipient  country,  Its  political  tradi- 
tions, and  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
conditions  existent  therein,  and  the  Impact 
of  United  States  military  assistance  thereon. 
The  shipment  of  defense  articles  and  the 
providing  of  defense  services,  other  than 
the  training  of  military  i>er8onnel,  should 
be  terminated  to  any  government  which  has 
come  into  power  through  means  other  than 
through  the  constitutional  processes  of  that 
country." 

Chapter  2-   Administrative  Provisions 
Sec    4    Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign   Assistance    Act    of    1961,    as   amended, 
which    relates   to   administrative   provisions, 
18  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  624(d),  which  relates  to  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance,  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  In  sub[>aragrap>b  (2)  (A)  Insert  after 
the  words  "luider  part  I  of  this  Act"  the 
following:  "(Including  the  Overseas  IMvate 
Investment  Corporation),  and  under  part 
rv  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969 
(the  Inter-American  Social  Development  In- 
stitute)". 

(2)  In  paragraph  (6),  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  insert  the 
following:  "and  port  IV  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1969". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (7).  In  the  first  sentence 
immediately  after  "programs  under  part  I 
or  II  of  this  Act,"  add  the  following:  '&nd 
part  IV  of  the  Foreign  .\ssistance  Act  of 
1969." 

(b!  Section  626(a),  which  relates  to  ex- 
perts, consultants,  and  retired  officers,  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "rates  not  in 
excess  of  $100  p>er  diem"  and  substituting 
therefor  the  words  "rates  not  to  exceed  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  grade  18 
of  the  general  schedule  established  by  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code". 

(c)  Section  632(a),  which  relates  to  allo- 
cation or  transfer  of  funds.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  words  "any  funds  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act"  the  following:  "(other  than  funds 
available  under  title  II.  chapter  3  of  part  I)  ". 

(d)  Section  634,  which  relates  to  reports 
and  information.  Is  amended  as  follows: 
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(  1 )  In  paragraph  (a»  after  the  words  "con- 
cerning operations"  insert  "(other  than  those 
reported  pursuant  to  section  332)",  and  de- 
lete the  last  sentence. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (b).  delete  from  the 
second  sentence  the  words  "from  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  established  pursuant 
to  section  201(a)"  and  substitute  "pursuant 
to  section  203"  therefor, 

(3)  In  paragraph  (d),  delete  In  the  first 
sentence  "1969"  and  substitute  "1971"  there- 
for and  delete  In  the  last  sentence  "303"  and 
substitute  "401(b)"  therefor. 

(e)  Section  635(a),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authorities.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Insert  between  the  words  "of"  and 
"commodities"  the  words  "defense  articles 
and". 

1 2 )  Add  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof:  "Defense  articles  and  commod- 
ities transferred  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  exchange  for  assistance  provided 
under  ihls  Act  may  be  used  to  carry  out  this 
Act,  or  may  be  transferred  without  reim- 
bursement to  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  stockpiling  or  other 
purposes  " 

(f)  Section  635(h).  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authorities.  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"titles  II.  V.  and  VI  (except  development 
loans)  of  chapter  2  of  pmrt  I"  and  substitut- 
ing "sections  202  and  206"  therefor, 

ig)  Section  636,  which  relates  to  uses  of 
funds,  is  amended  as  follows: 

1 1 )  In  fjaragraph  (c),  (d)  and  (e).  delete 
wherever  it  appears  the  following  "title  I  of 
chapter  2  of  part  I"  and  substitute  "section 
203"  therefor, 

1 2)  In  paragraph  (f),  delete  "212"  and 
suDstUute  "202"  therefor,  delete  "title  I  of 
chapter  2  of  part  I"  and  substitute  "section 
203"  therefor,  and  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  Insert:  "or  by  the 
Corporation  established  under  chapter  3 
of  part  I  with  respect  to  loan  activities 
which  It  carries  out  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended", 

ih)  In  section  637(a).  which  authorizes 
appropriations  for  administrative  expenses, 
delete  "1969.  »53.0O0,000"  and  substitute 
"1970,  $52,250,000"  therefor. 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  5.  Section  643  of  chapter  3  of  pmrt  III 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  saving  provisions, 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "sec- 
tion 642(a)"  and  "section  642(a)(2)"  each 
time  they  appear  the  words  "and  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1969". 

Mr.  MORGAN  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  part  III  of  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A.MENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    HAYS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hays:  Page  7i, 
strllce  out  line  3  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "substitute  '1970,  $52,250,000,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  $52,250,000'." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
last  of  the  conforming  amendments  to 
make  it  an  authorization  for  1971  as 
well. 

This  is  $52,250,000  for  administrative 
expenses.  The  AID  asked  for  $54,- 
250,000.  I  believe  we  had  an  amendment 
by  the  chairman  himself  to  cut  it  $2  mil- 
lion. I  am  not  sure  we  cut  it  enough,  but 
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at  least  it  is  a  cut  which  they  can  live 
with,  they  do  not  argue  that.  And  we  are 
authorizing  the  same  amount  for  next 
year  since  the  program  we  have  author- 
ized will  be  exactly  identical  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
administer  it  with  the  same  amount  of 
money. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCia.  We  will  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Hays)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFPESED    BY    MR.    HALL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  On  page 
66,  after  line  12,  Insert:  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(1)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"•(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  Communist  cotmtry  or 
to  any  international,  regional,  or  other  or- 
ganization which  gives-  any  form  of  foreign 
assistance  to  a  Communist  country.  F\3r  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term — 

"  '(1)  "foreign  assistance"  means  any  type 
of  government-sponsored  grant,  loan,  guaran- 
tee, insurance,  or  other  assistance  of  a  type 
similar  to  the  assistance  furnished  under  this 
Act;  and 

"■(2)  "Communist  country"  shall  Include 
specifically,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  fol- 
lowing countries: 

"  'Peoples  Republic  of  Albania, 

"  'Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 

"  'Peoples  Republic  of  China, 

"  'Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic, 

"  'German  Democratic  Republic  (East 
Germany), 

"  'Estonia, 

"  'Hungarian  Peoples  Republic, 

"  'Latvia, 

"  'Lithuania, 

"  'North  Korean  Peoples  Republic, 

■  'North  Vietnam. 

"  'Outer  Mongolia-Mongolian  Peoples  Re- 
public. 

"  Polish  Peoples  Republic, 

"  'Rumanian   Peoples   Republic. 

•'  'Tibet. 

"  Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia, 

"  'Cuba,  and 

"  'Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  ( in- 
cluding Its  captive  constituent  republics).'  " 

And  renumber  the  following  paragraphs 
accordingly. 

Mr.  HALL  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
amendment  that  I  beUeve  speaks  for  it- 
self. I  shall  not  tsike  the  entire  time.  It  is 
well  known  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  It  is  identical 
to  the  amendment,  in  the  Ex-Im  Bank 
law,  title  12,  United  States  Code,  section 


32.  chapter  6 A,  635b(3».  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  presumed  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  considered  as  read. 
The  Export -Import  Bank  spells  out 
the  identical  words  of  the  amendment 
except,  of  course,  that  this  one  hsis  to 
do  with  furnishing  military  or  economic 
assistance  whereas  the  other  one  has  to 
do  with  extending  credit.  Outside  of  that 
ii  is  the  same  and  I  would  hope  that  it 
will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
unable  to  locate  this  language  in  the 
act. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  the  act  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  the  title  12.  United  States 
Code,  section  635,  chapter  6 A.  section 
635b(2) (3). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  might  submit  to 
the  gentleman,  we  do  not  have  the  Code 
here  and  the  Code  references  by  sec- 
tions would  be  different  from  the  act  we 
have. 

Mr.  HALL.  Let  me  supply  it  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  list  of  coimtries 
that  the  gentleman  has  in  the  amend- 
ment is  not  listed. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  regret  to  say  we  do  not  have  a 
copy  at  all  on  this  side. 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes,  there  is  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  at  the  minority  desk, 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  We  cannot 
seem  to  find  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  We  have  found  the 
reference  the  gentleman  has  made  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  In  order  to  further 
understand  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
would  he  answer  this  question:  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted,  would  any  of 
the  U.S.  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions such  as,  for  example,  the  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  special  fund  be 
affected  if  in  any  way  special  fimd  assist- 
ance would  be  made  available  to  a  Com- 
munist nation  or  to  a  nation  which  would 
be  trading  with  a  Communist  nation? 

Mr.  HALL.  No.  in  my  opinion  they 
wotild  not.  It  says  very  plainly  subsection 
(f )  would  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act  to  any  Communist  country. 

And  the  way  it  is  placed  in  the  pro- 
posed bill,  it  certainly  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  in  offering 
this  amendment,  to  influence  any 
funding  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
special  fund,  the  general  fund,  or  the 
WHO  or  other  funds  therein:  although 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  support  them 
to  the  extent  and  percentage  that  we 
do.  I  do  not  think  this  is  appUcable. 
This  applies  only  to  this  act. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  \*'ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
spect the  gentleman's  intention,  but  I 
would  respectfully  submit  that  the  way 
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the  language  is  written  it  would  do 
exactly  that. 

In  other  words,  the  language  of  the 
amendment  says  that  subsection  ift  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act  to  any  Communist  country  or  to  any 
International,  regional,  or  other  organization 
which  gives  any  form  of  foreign  assistance 
to  a  Communist  country 

In  the  bill  before  us  there  is  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  United  Nations  development 
program  and  other  contributions  of  a 
voluntary  nature  to  the  United  Nations 
specialized  agencies.  I  am  afraid  that 
this  amendment  would  directly  restrict 
those  fundings  under  this  act.  That  is 
the  way  I  read  it  and  I  do  not  see  any 
other  way  you  can  read  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Again  I  assert  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that,  as  written,  this  amendment 
to  H.R.  14580,  on  page  66.  following  line 
12.  as  it  is  inserted  in  the  text  is  not 
intended  to  have  such  an  intent.  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  OALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  states  clearly : 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  thlt. 
Act  to  any  Communist  country  or  to  any 
international,  regional,  or  other  organization 
which  gives  any  form  of  foreign  assistance 
to  a  Communist  country 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  lan- 
guage would  preclude  our  participation 
in  any  of  the  voluntary  agencies  within 
the  U.N.  in  which  Communist  countries 
do  participate.  In  most  of  the  U.N.  vol- 
untary agencies  and  movements  Com- 
munist countries  are  involved  and  are 
contributing.  From  the  complex  language 
presented,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  would 
cut  off  our  participation  in  any  further 
funding  in  the  U.N.  voluntary  move- 
ments and  many  of  the  U.N.  develop- 
ment programs.  I  think  because  we  do 
have  a  disagreement  as  to  interpreta- 
tion, that  this  Is  far  too  broad  to  be 
adopted  at  this  point  in  the  debate. 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  interpre- 
tative clarification  as  what  agencies  can 
participate  in  the  United  Nations  fund- 
ing programs.  I  would  hope  that  the 
amendment  would  be  voted  down. 

Though  I  do  understand  the  gentle- 
man's words,  it  seems  to  me  that  even  a 
liberal  interpretation  of  paragraph  ifi 
of  his  amendment  would  preclude  fur- 
ther funding  in  the  voluntary  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  in  his  interpre- 
tation. I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
way  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  is  now  written,  it 
wDuld  eliminate  the  presidential  waiver 
provision  of  the  existing  law.  That  is  the 
only  other  change  it  would  make  in  the 
present  law,  because  the  present  law 
already  covers  all  the  countries  men- 
tioned in  the  amendment. 

So  the  two  changes  proposed  by  the 
amendment  are,  first,  it  eliminates  the 
presidential  waiver;  second,  it  eliminates 


for  all  practical  purposes  any  contribu- 
tion under  this  act  to  any  international 
organization.  I  just  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  read  In  any  other  way. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  No  matter 
what  bhe  intent  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  the  plain  language  of  the 
amendment  would  prohibit  assistance 
provided  under  this  act  to  a  great  many 
international  organizations.  Let  me  read 
a  few  of  them:  the  U.N.  Develoiiment 
Program,  the  U.N.  Children's  Fund,  the 
FAG.  Program,  the  World  Food  Pro- 
gram, the  World  Population  Program, 
the  U.N.  Institute  for  Training  and  Re- 
search, and  a  number  of  others.  A  great 
many  international  programs  would  be 
involved.  The  prohibition  is  quite  spe- 
cific. There  is  no  escape  clause.  I  do  hope 
that  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing better  that  could  happen  aroimd 
here  today  than  to  accept  one  amend- 
ment that  would  prevent  the  President, 
any  President,  from  interfering  with 
what  ought  to  be  done,  in  other  words, 
take  away  his  discretionary  authority  to 
set  aside  the  intent  of  Congress.  And  I 
cannot  think  of  an  amendment  that  I 
would  more  gladly  support  than  to  short- 
change those  who  consort  with  the  Com- 
munists in  that  Tower  of  Babel,  other- 
wise known  as  the  United  Nations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  jentle- 
man  from  Missouri  iMr.  Halli, 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR      WOLFF 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Wolff:  Page  68. 
after  line  5.  add  the  following: 

"(4)    Add   the   following   new   subsection; 

"  '(w)  The  President  shall  suspend  assist- 
ance to  any  country  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  when  the  government  of  such 
country — 

■'  •  ( 1 )  violates  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
navigation  In  International  waters  by  seiz- 
ing any  tTnlted  States  vessel  traveling  in  in- 
ternational waters:  or 

"•(2)  fails  to  make  such  arrangements  as 
the  President  deems  adequate  for  (A)  the 
return  of  passengers,  crews  and  planes  which 
have  been  forcibly  diverted  during  flight  and 
taken  to  such  country,  and  (B)  the  extradi- 
tion of  the  persons  responsible  for  such  forc- 
ible diversion. 

Such  suspension  of  assistance  shall  continue 
for  such  period  as  the  President  deems  neces- 
sary. The  provisions  of  this  subsection  do 
not  apply  to  any  case  governed  by  an  Inter- 
national agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  party.'  " 

Mr.  WOLFF  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  deter  hi- 
jacking of  aircraft  and  insure  adherence 
by  recipient  nations  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  free  passage  on  the  high  seas 
and  in  international  air  space.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  speech  September  18 
to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  stressed 
that — 


By  any  standards,  aircraft  hijackings  are 
morally,  politically  and  legally  Indefensi- 
ble 

Certainly  we  have  ever>'  right  to  ex- 
pect those  countries  receiving  assistance 
under  the  foreign  aid  program  to  rigidly 
adhere  to  thtse  basic  principles. 

As  I  said  yesterday  during  general  de- 
bate I  bellev?  wp  have  responsibility  to 
affix  certain  strings  to  our  aid  program. 
Respect  for  international  law  is  not  only 
a  valid  conriiUon  for  aid.  it  is  nece.ssary. 

The  problem  of  airplane  hijacking, 
as  the  Members  well  realize,  is  a  grow- 
ing menace.  The  grave  threat  posed  by 
hijacking  to  the  safety  of  airplane  crews 
and  passengers  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. And  tiiere  is  also  the  problem  of 
property  losses  that  could  result  when 
thr  aircraft  themselves  arc  not  returned. 

This  amendment  would  provide  that 
if  and  when  a  plane  were  hijacked  to  a 
recipient  nation  that  the  passengers, 
crew  and  aircraft  would  have  to  be  re- 
turned safely  Also  and  most  important 
extradition  of  the  hijacker  would  be  re- 
quired of  recipient  nations. 

This  latter  point  is  quite  important 
because  the  threat  or  prosecution  is  an 
important  deterrent  to  hijr.cking. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Charles  H.  Ruby,  president  of  the  Air 
Lines  Pilots  Association,  reported  that 
his  group,  along  with  the  International 
Federation  of  Air  Line  Pilots  Associa- 
tions, favors  "compulsory  extradition" 
as  the  best  deterrent  to  hijacking. 

While  we  do  not  have  the  means  to 
assure  compulsory  extradition  on  the 
part  of  all  countries,  we  can  certainly 
take  this  important  first  step  with  those 
nations  that  receive  our  foreign  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Ruby  went  on  to  explain  that  pros- 
ecution of  hijackers  "is  the  final  answer 
to  this  problem."  We  must  therefore  take 
this  step  to  bring  about  prosecution 
whenever  possible. 

Now  I  have  heard  the  arguments  that 
this  amendment  is  not  necessary  because 
recipient  nations  are  friendly  nations 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States.  But  I  ask  the  Members,  What 
about  Italy?  Certainly  Italy  is  our  re- 
spected friend.  Yet  Italy  has  refused  to 
return  the  hijacker  in  their  custody. 
This  amendment  is  necessary  to  insure 
extradition  whenever  applicable  as  a  de- 
terrent to  hijacking. 

At  the  same  time,  this  amendment  wUl 
provide  that  in  those  instances  over 
which  we  have  control  the  safety  of  the 
crew  and  passengers  will  be  protected. 
The  gravity  of  this  problem  was  pointed 
to  in  an  IFALPA  resolution  that  referred 
to  hijacking  as  "a  great  hazard  faced  by 
both  passengers  and  crew  in  air  trans- 
portation." 

Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we 
have  here  a  simple  but  important  amend- 
ment that  will  deter  hijacking  without 
impairing,  in  any  sense,  our  aid  program. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  points  out  the  case  of  Italy. 
Only  three  countries  have  been  involved 
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In  hijacking:  Syria,  Cuba,  and  Italy. 
None  of  those  countries  are  included  in 
this  particular  bill.  Only  one  country  has 
refused  to  return  a  plane,  and  that  is 
Syria.  So  the  amendment,  while  It  has 
a  very  worthy  purpose  with  which  I 
agree,  nevertheless  does  not  apply  to 
these  countries.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  none  of  the  three  countries  in- 
volved would  be  affected,  they  are  not 
included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  could  guar- 
antee me  that  further  hijackings  would 
not  go  into  any  of  those  areas  that  would 
be  affected  by  this  amendment,  then  I 
would  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Well,  we  could 
make  an  attempt  to  limit  the  hijackings 
to  non-aid  lecipient  countries. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  could  guar- 
antee me  that  the  sanctions  imposed  by 
his  amendment  could  deter  hijackings,  I 
would  support  the  amendment.  Believe 
me.  I  am  very  sensitive  to  this  problem  of 
hijacking.  More  of  the  hijackings  have 
occurred  in  and  out  of  my  area  than 
probably  any  other  area  of  the  world,  so 
I  am  vei-y  sensitive  to  the  question  and 
what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do. 

However,  when  we  examine  what  Is  in- 
volved, it  seems  to  me  we  vrill  already  be 
on  the  way  to  getting  the  job  done.  First 
of  all,  with  respect  to  international 
waters,  we  already  have  the  Pelly  amend- 
ment and  the  protection  of  it  as  it  applies 
to  international  waters.  It  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  stay  with  that  provisions  and 
keep  the  handling  of  this  problem  within 
the  framework  of  the  Fishermen's  Pro- 
tective Act,  when  it  is  right  now. 

If  we  write  a  subsequent  and  comple- 
mentary section  imder  this  act.  we  will 
have  some  confusion  as  to  which  act 
should  be  applied,  if  any.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  leave  it  applicable  under  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

With  respect  to  highjacklngs,  the 
United  States  has  moved  very  fast  in  the 
area  of  bilateral  agreements.  We  now 
have  over  80.  We  have  also  adhered  to  the 
Tokyo  Convention.  Recently,  in  Mon- 
treal, at  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization,  the  U.S.  del- 
egation has  worked  very  hard  with  the 
object  of  getting  a  new  convention  or  a 
protocol  to  the  Tokyo  Convention  to  help 
take  care  of  the  problem  about  which  the 
gentleman  is  talking. 

And  in  the  United  Nations,  where  I  am 
serving  at  present  as  U.S.  delegate,  our 
delegation  has  been  doing  all  in  our 
power  to  bring  the  weight  of  world  public 
opinion  to  bear  on  a  resolution  of  this 
problem. 

As  the  gentleman  can  see,  therefore, 
we  are  moving  on  all  available  fronts. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Yes,  but  unfortunately 
on  a  government  basis  today,  we  have 
been  unable  to  do  anything  to  deter  this. 
This  is  an  added  insurance  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Mayne.  and  by 
imanlmous  consent.  Mr.  Wolff  was  al- 


lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. > 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  MAYNE.  While  we  do  not  have  a 
copy  of  the  amendment  here,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  language  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  so  broad,  re- 
ferring to  interference  with  navigation 
in  international  waters,  as  to  include 
attacks  on  ships  in  international  waters. 

Mr.  WOLFT.  That  is  conect. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Is  it  not  entirely  possible 
that  this  amendment  would  require  the 
President  to  preclude  any  aid  to  the  na- 
tion which  attacked  one  of  our  ships 
during  the  lightning  war  of  1967'' 

Mr.  WOLFF.  That  is  conect. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  It  seems  to  me  that  goes 
a  good  deal  further. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  It  does  not  take  the  au- 
thority away  from  the  President,  but  al- 
lows the  President  to  act  in  what  he  be- 
lieves is  the  best  interest  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  thought,  as  the  gentle- 
man read  it,  it  said,  "the  President  shall 
suspend"  and  it  did  not  leave  discretion 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  The  gentleman  listened 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  amendment, 
which  said  that  such  suspension  of  assist- 
ance shall  continue  for  such  period  as  the 
President  deems  necessary. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Wolff)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MR.    HALL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  Page  68. 
after  line  5.  insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

■•(4)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

■•■(w)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under    this   Act    to    any    country    which 

"(1)  engages  In  armed  conflict,  declared 
or  otherwise,  with  armed  forces  of  the  United 
Stales;    or 

••■(2)  furnishes  by  direct  governmental 
action  (not  including  chartering,  licensing, 
or  sales  by  non-wholly-owned  business  enter- 
prises) goods,  supplies,  military  assistance, 
or  advisers  to  a  nation  described  in  para- 
graph (  1  )  .'  " 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  this 
is  one  of  the  exclusion  amendments.  This 
one,  I  believe,  could  certainly  be  agreed 
to.  We  have  accepted  it  in  our  Ex-Im 
Bank,  in  our  Development  Bank,  in  our 
overseas  food  program.  Public  Law  480. 
FAO.  and  many  others. 

This  simply  precludes  assistance  to 
any  country  that  does  engage  in  armed 
conflict,  declared  or  otherwise,  with 
armed  forces  of  our  own  sovereign  Na- 
tion, the  United  States,  or  furnishes  di- 
rect governmental  action,  with  certain 
areas  excluded,  including  chartering  to 
avoid  chartered  ships,  and  so  forth:  but 
furnishing  by  direct  governmental  ac- 
tion goods,  supplies,  military  assistance, 
or  advisers  to  a  nation  described  in  para- 
graph   (1).  v.-        T* 

I  believe  anyone  could  accept  this.  It 
does  not  have  the  danger  of  the  other 
one,  insofar  as  the  international  or  re- 
gional organizations  are  concerned. 


I  believe  it  is  the  obvious  intent  just  to 
strengthen  the  bill.  Again  this  is  taken 
from  the  title  12,  United  States  Code, 
section  635.  chapter  6A,  subparagraph 
1 3 ' ,  which  states  in  particular  that : 

The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  insure,  or 
extend  credit,  or  participate  m  the  extension 
of  credit  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
any  product,  technical  data  or  oUier  infor- 
mation by  a  national  or  agency  of  any 
nation — 

lAi  which  engages  In  armed  conflict,  de- 
clared or  otherwise,  with  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States:  or 

iB)  which  lurnlshes  by  direct  govern- 
mental action  (not  including  chartering,  li- 
censing or  sales  by  non-wholly-owned  ousl- 
ness  enterprises!  goods,  supplies,  military 
assistance,  or  advisers  to  a  nation  described 
In  subparagraph   (Ai; 

nor  shall  the  Bank  guarantee,  insure,  or  ex- 
tend credit,  or  participate  in  the  extension 
of  credit  in  connection  with  the  purchase  by 
any  nation  (or  national  or  agency  thereof  I 
of  any  pn-duct.  technical  data,  or  other  in- 
formation which  is  to  be  used  principally  by 
or  In  a  nation  described  in  subparagraph 
( A )  or  ( B ) . 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  jield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  :ierely  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  and  make  leg- 
islative history.  I  would  like  to  ask  this 
question:  Would  the  amendment  apply 
if  there  was  no  armed  conflict  but. 
rather,  an  inadvertent  attack  on  a  U.S. 
vessel  such  as  the  one  that  occurred 
when  a  U.S.  vessel  off  the  coast  of 
Israel  was  strafed  and  damaged  with 
the  loss  of  a  number  of  lives.  Would  this 
amendment  affect  any  aid  given  to  a 
country  that  may  by  error  attack  a  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  think  that 
would  be  within  the  discretion  of  the 
executive  branch.  There  is  nothing  ret- 
roactive in  this  whatsoever.  Where  an 
error  was  made  and  the  intention  was 
stated  and  reparations  were  made,  it 
would  certainly  be  up  to  the  President  or 
the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  And  the  decision 
would  be  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  to  whether  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment  should  be  put 
into  effect? 

Mr.  HALL.  There  is  no  question  of 
that,  in  my  opinion,  by  virtue  of  your 
own  language  in  the  bill  which  this  suc- 
ceeds on  page  68. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  in  the  Export-Import  Bank 
law.  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  be  glad  to  take  it  to  conference 
and  see  what  we  can  do  with  It.  We  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement,  and  thank  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  <  Mr.  Hall  » . 
Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  part  HI?   If   not. 
the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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PART  IV— INTER-AMERICAN  SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE 

Sec.  6.  Inter-American  Social  Develop- 
ment Institutx.- — (a)  There  la  created  as  an 
agency  of  the  Onlted  States  of  America  a 
body  corpwrate  tc  be  known  sui  the  "Inter- 
American  Social  Development  Institute" 
(hereafter  In  thU  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Institute") . 

(b)  The  futufe  of  freedom,  security,  and 
economic  development  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  rests  on  the  realization  that 
man  is  the  foundation  of  all  human  progress 
It  Is  the  purpoae  of  this  section  to  provide 
support  for  developmental  activities  de- 
signed to  achieve  conditions  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  under  which  the  dignity  and  the 
worth  of  each  human  person  will  be  re- 
spected and  under  which  all  men  will  be  af- 
forded the  oppwrtunlty  to  develop  their  po- 
tential, to  seek  through  gainful  and  pro- 
ductive work  the  fulfillment  of  their  aspira- 
tions for  a  better  life,  and  to  live  in  Justice 
and  peace  To  this  end.  It  shall  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Institute,  primarily  in  coopera- 
tion with  private,  regional,  and  International 
organizations,  to — 

( 1 )  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of  this 
hemisphere: 

r2)  sifpport  self-help  efforts  designed  to 
enlarge  ffie  opportunities  for  Individual  de- 
velopment; 

(3)  stimulate  and  assist  effective  and  ever 
wider  participation  of  the  people  In  the  de- 
velopment proce»8: 

(4)  encourage  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  democratic  institutions,  private 
and  governmental,  appropriate  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Individual  sovereign  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere 

In  pursuing  these  purposes,  the  Institute 
shall  place  primary  emphasis  on  the  en- 
largement of  educational  opportunities  at 
all  levels,  the  production  of  food  and  the 
development  of  agriculture,  and  the  Im- 
provement of  environmental  conditions  re- 
lating to  health,  maternal,  and  child  care, 
family  planning,  housing,  and  other  social 
and  economic  needs  of  the  people 

(c)  The  Institute  shall  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  subsection  ib)  of  this 
section  primarily  through  and  with  private 
organizations,  lixllvlduals.  and  international 
organizations  by  undertaking  or  sponsoring 
appropriate  research  and  by  planning,  ini- 
tiating, assisting,  financing,  administering, 
and  executing  programs  and  projects  de- 
signed to  promote  the  achievement  of  such 
purposes 

(di  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Institute  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  coordinate  Its  under- 
takings with  the  developmental  activities  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  of  the  various  or- 
gans of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
the  United  StateB  Government,  International 
organlzitions.  and  other  entitles  etigaged  in 
promoting  scKial  and  economic  development 
of  Lc.Ti'i  America. 

1  e  I  The  Institute,  as  a  corporation — 

I  1  I  shall  have  perptetual  succession  unless 
sooner   dissolved   by   an   Act   of   Congress; 

(2  I  may  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall   be  Judicially   noticed; 

(3i  may  make  and  perform  contracts  and 
other  agreements  with  any  individual,  cor- 
poration, or  other  body  of  persons  however 
designated  whether  within  or  without  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  with  any  gov- 
ernment or  governmental  agency,  domestic  or 
foreign; 

(4)  shall  determine  and  prescribe  the  man- 
ner in  which  Its  obligations  shall  be  incurred 
and    Its   expenses   allowed   and   paid, 

(5»  may.  as  necessary  for  the  iran.sacllon 
of  the  business  of  the  Institute,  employ,  and 
flx  the  compensation  of  not  V>  exceed  one 
hundred  person*  at  any  one  time; 

1 6)  may  acquire  by  purchase,  devise,  be- 
quest, or  gift,  or  otherwise  lease,  hold,  and 
Improve,  such  real  and  personal  property  as 


It  finds  to  be  necessary  to  Its  purposes, 
whether  within  or  without  the  United  States, 
and  In  any  manner  dispose  of  all  such  real 
and  personal  property  held  by  It  and  use  as 
general  funds  all  receipts  arising  from  the 
disposition  of  such  property; 

1 7 )  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States  malls  in  the  same  manner  and 
on  the  same  conditions  as  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Government; 

i8i  may,  with  the  consent  of  any  board, 
corporation,  commission,  independent  estab- 
lishment, or  executive  department  of  the 
Government,  Including  any  field  service 
thereof,  avail  Itself  of  the  use  of  informa- 
tion, services,  facilities,  ofBcers,  and  employ- 
ees thereof  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section; 

(9)  may  accept  money,  funds,  property, 
and  services  of  every  kind  by  gift,  devise, 
bequest,  grant,  or  otherwise,  and  make  ad- 
vances, grants,  and  loans  to  any  Individual, 
corporation,  or  other  t>ody  of  persons, 
whether  within  or  without  the  United  States 
of  America,  or  to  any  government  or  govern- 
mental agency,  domestic  or  foreign,  when 
deemed  advisable  by  the  Institute  In  further- 
ance of  Its  purposes. 

(10 1  may  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and 
defend,  in  its  corporate  name  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction;  and 

(  U  I  shall  have  such  other  powers  as  may 
be  necessary  and  Incident  to  carrying  out  Its 
powers  and  duties  under  this  section. 

( f  I  Upon  termination  of  the  corporate  life 
of  the  Institute  all  of  its  assets  shall  be 
liquidated  and,  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
Congress,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  as  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

(gi  The  management  of  the  Institute  shall 
be  vested  in  a  board  of  directors  i  hereafter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Board" » 
composed  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom  he  shall 
designate  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  to  serve 
as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Four  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  from 
private  life  Three  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  from  among  officers  or 
employees  of  agencies  of  the  United  States 
concerned  with  inter-Amerlcan  affairs.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  .shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  six  years,  except  that  of  the  mem- 
bers first  appointed  two  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  two  years  and  two  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  four  years,  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment A  member  of  the  Board  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term;  but  upon  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  a  member  shall 
continue  to  serve  until  his  successor  is  ap- 
pointed and  shall  have  qualified.  Members 
of  the  Board  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment. 

(h)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation,  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
Denses  not  in  excess  of  $50  per  day.  and  for 
transportation  expenses,  while  engaged  in 
their  duties  on  behalf  of  the  corporation. 

(1)  The  Board  shall  direct  the  exercise  of 
all   the  powers  of  the  Institute 

(ji  The  Board  may  prescribe,  amend,  and 
repeal  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  manner  In  which  the  business  of  the 
Institute  may  be  conducted  and  in  which 
the  powers  granted  to  it  by  law  may  be  ex- 
ercised and  enjoyed  A  majority  of  the  Board 
shall  be  required  as  a  quorum. 

Ik)  In  furtherance  and  not  In  limitation 
of  the  powers  confererred  upon  It.  the  Board 
may  appoint  such  committees  for  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  as  the 
Board  finds  to  be  for  the  best  Interests  of 
the  Institute,  each  committee  to  consist  of 
two  or  more  members  of  the  Board,  wblch 


committees,  together  with  ofBcers  and  agents 
duly  authorized  by  the  Board  and  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  by  the  Board,  shall  have  and 
may  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Board  In  the 
management  of  the  business  and  affairs  of 
the  Institute 

(1)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  In- 
stitute shall  be  an  Executive  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
on  such  terms  as  the  Board  may  determine. 
The  Executive  Director  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  provided  for  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  US  C    5315). 

I  m )  In  order  to  further  the  purposes  of 
the  Institute  there  shall  be  established  an 
Advisory  Council  to  be  compKwed  of  such 
number  of  individuals  as  may  be  selected 
by  the  Board  from  among  Individuals  knowl- 
edgeable concerning  developmental  activities 
m  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Board  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  such  Ad- 
visory Council  concerning  the  objectives  of 
the  Institute.  Members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement In  accordance  with  section  5703 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  travel 
and  other  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  functions  under  this 
subsection. 

(n)  The  Institute  shall  be  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration and  shall  have  no  capital  stock  No 
part  of  its  revenue,  earnings,  or  other  In- 
come or  property  shall  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  its  directors,  officers,  and  employees  and 
such  revenue,  earnings,  or  other  Income,  or 
property  shall  be  used  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  corporate  purposes  set  forth  In  this 
section.  No  director,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation  shall  In  any  manner  directly 
or  Indirectly  participate  in  the  deliberation 
upon  or  the  determination  of  any  question 
affecting  his  personal  Interests  or  the  In- 
terests of  any  corporation,  partnership,  or 
organization  In  which  he  is  directly  or  In- 
directly interested. 

(o)  When  approved  by  the  Institute,  In 
furtherance  of  its  purpose,  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Institute  may  accept  and 
hold  offices  or  positions  to  which  no  compen- 
sation is  attached  with  governments  or  gov- 
ernmental agencies  of  foreign  countries. 

( p  I  The  Secretary  of  State  sliall  have  au- 
thority to  detail  employees  of  any  agency 
under  his  Jurisdiction  to  the  Institute  under 
such  circumstances  and  upon  such  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine.  Any  suth  em- 
ployee so  detailed  shall  not  lose  any  privi- 
leges, rights,  or  seniority  as  an  employee  of 
any  such  agency  by  virtue  of  such  detail. 

»qi  The  Institute  shall  establish  a  princi- 
pal office.  The  Institute  Is  authorized  to 
establish  agencies,  branch  offices,  or  other 
offices  in  any  place  or  places  within  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere  In  any  of  which 
locations  the  Institute  may  carry  on  all  or 
any  of  Its  operations  and  business. 

(r)  The  Institute,  including  its  franchise 
and  Income,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
nor  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  United 
States,  or  any  territory  or  fxjssesslon  thereof, 
or  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  local 
taxing  authority. 

{SI  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  to 
carry  out  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Asrlstance 
Act  of  1961  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  under  the  preceding  sentence  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended 
For  subsequent  fiscal  years  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  as  may  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

(t)  The  Institute  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act, 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading*. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  part  IV  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  part  rv? 

AMENDMENT    OTTtKED    BY    MR.    FA8CELL 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pascell;  Page 
72.  line  20,  Immediately  after  "housing,"  In- 
sert the  following:  "free  trade  union  devel- 
opment,". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
suppport  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  makes  it  clear  and 
consistent  with  other  language  through- 
out the  bill  that  one  of  the  techniques 
and  instruments  of  social  development 
is  the  promotion  of  free  trade  imion  de- 
velopment. The  language  of  the  amend- 
ment would  make  that  clear  with  re- 
spect to  the  purposes  which  are  set 
forth  on  page  72  of  the  bill. 

Although  no  further  amendment  is 
necessary,  this  same  broad  definition 
would  also  apply  with  regard  to  subsec- 
tion <d>  on  page  73,  when  we  talk  about 
different  entities  which  may  be  engaged 
in  social  development. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
conmiittee  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Plorida,  Mr.  Pascell. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

PART    V — AMENDMENTS  TO   OTHER    ACTS 

Sec.  7.  Chapter  33.  subchapter  III.  and 
chapter  35.  subchapter  rv  of  title  5.  United 
States   Code,   are   amended   as   follows: 

(ai  Section  3343(b).  which  relates  to  de- 
tails of  personnel  to  International  organiza- 
tions. Is  amended  by  deleting  "3"  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  "5"  and  Is  further  amended 
by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof, 
.substituting  a  comma  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing: "except  that  under  special  circum- 
stances, where  the  President  determines  it  to 
be  in  the  national  Interest,  he  may  extend 
the  5-year  period  up  to  an  additional  3 
years." 

(b)  Section  3581(5).  which  relates  to 
rights  of  personnel  who  transfer  to  Interna- 
tional organizations,  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "the  flj-st  3  consecutive  years  after 
entering  the  employ  of  the  International  or- 
ganization" and  substituting  therefor  the 
following:  "the  first  5  consecutive  years,  or 
any  extension  thereof,  after  entering  the 
employ   of   the   International   organization". 

(c)  Section  3582(b)  (1)  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  "3  years"  and  substituting 


therefor  the  following:  "5  years,  or  any  ex- 
tentlon  thereof.". 

(d)  Section  3582(b),  which  relates  to  re- 
employment rights  for  personnel  who  trans- 
fer to  International  organizations,  is 
amended  ^ — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  except  a  congres- 
sional employee,"  in  the  first  sentence;   and 

(2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences;  "On  reemployment, 
he  l8  entitled  to  be  paid,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe  and 
from  appropriations  or  funds  of  the  agency 
from  which  transferred,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  pay.  allowances, 
post  differential,  and  other  monetary  benefits 
paid  by  the  International  organization  and 
the  pay,  allowances,  post  differential,  and 
other  monetary  benefits  that  would  have 
been  paid  by  the  agency  had  he  been  detailed 
to  the  International  organization  under  sec- 
tion 3343  of  this  title.  Such  a  payment  shall 
be  made  to  an  employee  who  is  unable  to 
exercise  his  reemployment  right  because  of 
disability  Incurred  while  on  transfer  to  an 
international  organization  under  this  sub- 
chapter and.  In  the  case  of  any  employee  who 
dies  while  on  such  a  transfer  or  during  the 
period  after  separation  from  the  interna- 
tional organization  in  which  he  is  properly 
exercising  or  could  exercise  his  reemployment 
right.  In  accordance  with  subchapter  VIII  of 
chapter  55  of  this  title.  This  subsection  does 
not  apply  to  a  congressional  employee  nor 
may  any  payment  provided  for  in  the  pre- 
ceding two  sentences  of  this  subsection  be 
based  on  a  period  of  employment  with  an 
International  organization  occurring  before 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969." 

(e)  Section  3582(c)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "3  years'  and  substituting 
therefor  the  following:  "5  years,  or  any  ex- 
tension thereof,". 

(f)  Section  3582(a)(1),  which  relates  to 
rights  of  personnel  who  transfer  to  interna- 
tional organizations.  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  semi-colon  at  the  end  thereof,  substitut- 
ing a  comma,  and  adding  the  following: 
"except  that  such  service  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered creditable  service  for  the  purpose  of 
any  retirement  system  for  transferring  per- 
sonnel. If  such  service  forms  the  basis,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  for  an  annuity  or  pension 
under  the  retirement  system  of  the  Interna- 
tional organization." 

( g )  Section  3582  ( a )  ( 2 1 .  which  relates  to 
rights  of  personnel  who  transfer  to  Interna- 
tional orgajilzatlons.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:      / 

"(21  to  retain  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits 
under  chapters  87  and  89  of  this  title,  if  nec- 
essary employee  deductions  and  agency  con- 
tributions In  payment  for  the  coverage, 
rights,  and  benefits  for  the  period  of  employ- 
ment with  the  International  organization  are 
currently  deposited  In  the  Employees'  Life 
Insurance  Fund  and  the  Employees'  Health 
Benefits  Fund,  as  applicable,  and  th«  period 
during  which  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits 
are  retained  under  this  paragraph  Is  deemed 
service  as  an  employee  under  chapters  87  and 
89  of  this  title;" 

(hi  Section  3582(d).  which  relates  to 
agency  contributions  to  retirement  and  in- 
surance programs  for  personnel  who  transfer 
to  international  organizations,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  During  the  employee's  period  of  serv- 
ice with  the  international  organization,  the 
agency  from  which  the  employee  is  trans- 
ferred shall  make  contributions  for  retire- 
ment and  Insurance  purposes  from  the  ap- 
propriations or  funds  of  that  agency  so  long 
as  contributions  are  made  by  the  employee." 

Sec.  8  Section  101  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act.  as  amended  (59  Stat. 
597;  31  U.S.C.  846).  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"Development  Loan  Fund;"  and  substituting 
therefor  "Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration;". 


Ssc.  9.  Chapter  53.  subchapter  n  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a|  Section  5314.  which  relates  to  level  HI 
of  the  Executive  Schedule,  Is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following:  "(54i  Presi- 
dent, Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion." 

(b)  Section  5315.  which  relates  to  level  IV 
of  the  Ebtecutlve  Schedule,  is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following;  "(92)  Executive 
Vice  I*resldent,  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation" 

(c)  Section  5316,  which  relates  to  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule,  Is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following:  "(128)  Audi- 
tor— General  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development;  (129)  Vice  Presidents,  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  (3) ." 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  an- 
nounce to  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  u'ill  be  the 
amendment  proixjsed  earlier  today  with 
respect  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
which  would  reduce  that  fund  by  $50  mil- 
lion for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  $50 
million  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
now,  as  never  before,  there  Is  a  need  for 
the  United  States  to  meet  the  great  chal- 
lenge posed  by  Vietnam.  Asia,  and  the 
rest  of  the  underdeveloped  world  and  the 
changing  situation  in  Europe.  To  meet 
this  challenge,  however,  we  must  first 
recognize  the  insulequacies  of  our  or- 
ganization for  planning  and  conducting 
of  foreign  relations  as  a  whole.  In  addi- 
tion, and  more  importantly,  we  must 
recognize  and  admit  the  inadequacies  of 
our  knowledge  and  understanding  we.  as 
a  people,  bring  to  our  foreign  relations 
position  and  program. 

Because  we  have  moved  so  rapidly 
from  a  position  of  relative  isolation  and 
a  ver>'  minor  role  in  world  affairs,  to  a 
deep  involvement  in  and  heavy  responsi- 
bilities as  the  strongest  and  most  pros- 
perous nation  in  what  is  now  a  much 
more  interdependent  and  interrelated 
world,  we  must  give  attention  to  our 
capabilities  and  our  obligations  to  lead. 

The  United  States  of  America  should, 
indeed,  be  more  intelligently  involved, 
not  only  because  we  can.  but  because  we 
owe  so  much  to  a  world  that  has  given 
so  much  to  us.  'The  more  we  have,  the 
more  we  owe  to  those  who  do  not  have." 
is  an  accepted  principle  and  teaching  of 
many  Americans  and  some  important 
institutions  and  organizations  in  our 
countiT.  This  is  an  admonition  that  we 
should  note  more  than  we  do. 

American  historj-  also  teaches  us  that 
whenever  we  extend  freedom  and  op- 
portunity to  people  who  have  less  then 
we  have,  all  the  people  benefit.  There 
are  so  many  experiences  in  American  his- 
torj-  that  confirm  this,  but  none  better 
than  the  freedom  and  opportunity  we 
have  given  to  the  Negroes. 

On  the  matter  of  foreign  policy  and 
our  present  inadequacies,  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate if  we  did  not  note  that  we  have 
not  completely  failed. 

In  fact,  considering  our  lack  of  ex- 
p>erience,  we  have  done  extremely  well 
and  if  there  is  a  blame  to  be  assessed,  it 
should  not  be  placed  so  much  on  the 
State  Department  and  its  persoimel  as  it 
should  on  the  American  people  for  fail- 
ing to  give  enough  attention  to  foreign 
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policy  and  develop  adequate  programs 
for  its  prosecution. 

The  challenge,  then,  of  this  adminis- 
tration is  to  evolve  a  program,  objec- 
tives, and  policy  that  is  consistant  with 
the  very  best  of  our  ideals  and  that  has 
been  tested  by  experience  within  our 
boundaries  and  one  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable and  defensible  outside  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Others  have  said,  and  I  believe,  that 
the  trouble  with  our  foreign  policy  is 
that  we  have  no  foreign  policy.  If  we  had 
a  foreign  policy  and  the  capabilities  to 
plan  ahead,  then  the  men  at  the  top  in 
our  State  Department  would  not  have  to. 
as  they  often  have  to  do  now.  jump  from 
crisis  to  crisis,  thus  staying  behind  of 
problems  as  they  develop,  rather  than 
ahead  of  them. 

Before  we  can  adopt  and  enunciate  a 
foreign  policy,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to 
reflect  on  the  forces,  the  developments, 
and  the  influences  that  came  together  to 
make  us  what  we  are.  I  have  said  many 
times,  and  I  believe,  that  we  in  America 
are  the  "benefactors  of  the  grandest,  the 
broadest,"  and  the  greatest  foreign  aid 
programs  ever  conceived  or  received  by 
any  nation.  Foreign  aid  is  not  a  new 
thing  in  the  world  in  which  we  live  and 
Its  importance  is  not  limited  to  today's 
underdeveloped  countries.  A  great  part, 
indeed.  Is  an  important  part  of  American 
history,  is  the  history  of  aid.  Aid  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  mostly  from 
Europe.  The  most  magnificent  and  Im- 
portant part  of  our  aid  were  the 
45  million  people  who  came  to  this 
country  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
They  brought  ideas,  ideals,  and  cul- 
tures. They  brought  the  desire  to  be 
free  and  the  ambition  to  grow  In  stat- 
ure. They  brought  technology,  know-how. 
and  because  somebody  had  outlined  a 
system,  a  way  of  life,  a  plan  for  govern- 
ment, they  could  come  here  and  grow 
with  each  other,  even  though  they  were 
from  many  different  tongues  and  many 
cultures  and  from  all  over  the  world. 

Our  aid  was  not  just  this  kind  of  aid. 
however.  It  was  technical,  military,  and 
economic,  and  It  came  over  a  period  of 
two  centuries.  It  came  in  the  form  of 
skills,  customs,  primitive  equipment  and 
livestock  brought  over  by  the  early  set- 
tlers and  copied  or  reproduced  here  as 
the  country  moved  West.  It  came  in  the 
form  of  machinery  and  materials  that 
Americans  imported,  and  though  most 
of  this  was  paid  for  by  the  products  of 
the  American  soil,  a  portion — possibly  a 
decisive  portion — was  financed  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  19th  Century  with 
private  loans  from  foreign  govern- 
ments— the  enemies  and  rivals  of  Eng- 
land— to  support  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. The  United  States  Is  In  a  real  sense 
the  creation  of  European  foreign  aid,  re- 
ceived in  relatively  small  amounts  at 
crucial  points  in  our  history  applied  with 
energy  and  Ingenuity  by  Americans  to 
American  resources. 

When  the  Colonies  declared  their  in- 
dependence in  1776,  foreign  military  aid 
had  already  begun.  Secret  negotiations 
with  France,  and  later  Spain,  led  to  early 
military  and  financial  assistance.  On 
May  2.  1776,  Louis  XVI  of  Prance  de- 
cided to  ship  munitions,  money,  and  sup- 
plies to  the  rebellious  American  Colonies. 


The  first  formal  diplomatic  note  In  our 
history  was  addressed  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  on  December  23.  1776,  to  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  France,  leading  to 
requests  for  financial  aid  and  political 
support.  Aid  arrived  to  the  new  United 
States  In  the  form  of  loans,  grants,  and 
military  assistance.  When  the  Peace 
Treaty  of  1783  formally  acknowledged 
America's  independence,  the  Nation  had 
received  loans  from  France.  Holland,  and 
Spain,  totaling  nearly  $9  million,  a  lot 
of  money  to  an  unstable  country.  Grants, 
in  the  form  of  outright  gifts,  from 
France  equaled  more  than  $2  million,  and 
an  additional  $6  million  was  provided, 
without  charge,  by  France's  use  of  her 
Army  and  Navy  In  our  cause.  In  addi- 
tion. France  had  given  the  U.S.  direct 
military  assistance  In  the  form  of  mili- 
tary clothing,  gunpowder,  cannons,  mor- 
ters  and  muskets.  Historians  generally 
agree  that  without  French  foreign  aid 
and  French  Influence  In  enlisting  the  aid 
of  other  European  nations,  our  national 
independence  "could  not  have  been  won.  ' 
Ninety  percent  of  the  gunpowder  the 
colonists  u-sed  to  fight  the  mother  coun- 
try was  provided  by  the  military  assist- 
ance programs  of  tlie  European  powers. 

From  1783  to  1814.  foreign  aid  rescued 
the  credit  of  the  American  Government 
on  several  occasions.  In  the  early  years, 
loans  from  Holland  made  It  possible  for 
the  Nation  to  pay  the  principal  and 
Interest  on  the  mounting  national  debt. 

Military  aid  from  Europe  was  not 
restricted  to  wartime  alliances  nor  was 
It  always  confined  to  the  recognized, 
constitutional  govemmenl  of  the  United 
States. 

During  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  Eu- 
rope, the  struggle  among  the  Interests 
of  France,  Spain,  and  England  was 
transferred  to  the  American  back  coun- 
try. West  Point  and  the  early  work  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  American 
defense  Installations  owe  much  to  French 
example  and  to  French  military  tech- 
nicians, and  the  English  furnished  arms 
and  powder  to  the  Indians  to  attack  the 
pioneer  settlements.  The  South  received 
significant  support  from  British  landed 
aristocrats  and  cotton  manufacturers 
at  the  time  of  our  Civil  War.  The  Na- 
tional Government  survived  through  the 
strength  of  its  own  efforts,  but  that 
strength  was  formed  and  that  nation- 
hood established  in  the  crucial  years  of 
the  American  Revolution  with  significant 
direct  military  assistance  from  abroad. 
There  are  few  Instances  In  history  of  so 
small  an  Investment  producing  so  enor- 
mous a  result.  Add  to  all  of  this  the 
talent,  sacrifices  and  dedication  of  such 
foreign  greats  as  Baron  von  Steuben, 
Kostosky.  Pulaski,  and  La  Fayette,  and 
one  must  admit  that  military  aid  was 
tremendous. 

Many  development  loans  from  Euro- 
pean Investors  In  the  next  four  decades 
went  to  State  governments  to  develop 
basic  economic  functions  at  the  local 
level.  Loans  to  transportation  projects, 
agriculture,  public  utilities,  and  new 
Industries  began  to  process. 

Jefferson  voiced  "the  growing  desire 
of  Americans  for  Internal  progress"  in 
1805  by  calling  for  peacetime  develop- 
ment of  'rivers,  canals,  roads,  arts,  man- 


ufactures,  education,    and   other   great 
objects  within  each  State." 

Between  1800  and  1843,  our  foreign  ob- 
ligations had  risen  from  $75  million  to 
$225  million,  by  1869  to  $1'2  billion,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  our  foreign 
debts  reached  $3.3  billion.  Throughout 
the  19th  century,  foreign  capital,  both 
public  and  pi-ivate,  helpec'  us  achieve  rap- 
id economic  development.  Great  Britain 
played  the  major  foreign  role  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  United  States 
during  the  19th  century,  although  many 
other  countries  shared  in  American  in- 
vestment. British  capital  supplemented 
congressional  land  grants  In  financing 
the  railroads  and  shared  In  mining  and 
other  basic  industries.  Almost  no  aspect 
of  American  society  failed  to  benefit  from 
foreign  investments.  Agriculture,  rail- 
roads, land  holdings,  mines,  petroleum, 
banking,  fisheries,  breweries,  commerce, 
public  utilities,  securities.  Insurance  com- 
panies, manufacturers,  as  well  as  the 
milttar>'  materially  benefited  from  for- 
eign capital.  Such  significant  waterways 
as  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Canals  were  fi- 
nanced largely  by  European  capital.  Cot- 
ton and  sugar  plantations  depended  for 
working  capital  on  foreign  funds,  loaned 
to  the  growers  through  local  and  State 
banks.  As  our  industry  grew  and  more 
economic  functions  were  performed  by 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy,  larger 
amounts  of  foreign  capital  were  invested 
In  corporations,  and  smaller  amounts 
were  loaned  or  granted  to  State  and  local 
governments  By  1919  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  foreign  capital  was  invested 
in  private  industry.  Throughout  our  en- 
tire westward  expansion,  foreign  loans 
aided.  Inspired,  and  supported  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Nation.  Nine- 
teenth century  America  tells  a  convinc- 
ing story  about  the  positive  relationship 
between  foreign  aid  and  rapid  economic 
development. 

By  1870.  Americans  had  developed 
their  economy  far  enough  to  begin  to  bui' 
back  large  quantities  of  .securities  held 
by  foreign  sources.  In  fact,  at  the  end  of 
the  century.  America  Itself  began  to  be- 
come a  foreign  lender,  principally  by 
helping  to  develop  other  regions  In  North 
America.  Canada.  Mexico,  and  Cuba.  Still 
as  late  as  1914.  the  United  States  was  a 
net  debtor  nation,  that  is.  the  Govern- 
ment and  Its  people  owed  far  more  to 
Europe  than  was  owed  to  us.  Foreign  In- 
vestments In  the  United  States  totaled 
about  $6  million,  although  by  this  date. 
Ameri.ca  had  Invested  almost  $2 '  2  billion 
In  foreign  markets.  This  left  the  United 
States  In  1914,  a  net  debtor  nation  of 
more  than  $3 '  2  billion. 

The  First  World  War  changed  all  this. 
By  1919,  the  United  States  had  turned 
from  a  net  debtor  to  the  world's  leading 
creditor  nation.  This  was  accomplished 
In  three  ways,  all  of  which  were  based 
on  the  strong  foundation  of  150  years  of 
economic  development  as  a  recipient  of 
foreign  capital.  Large  amounts  of  foreign 
owned  securities  were  sold  In  this  coun- 
try In  order  to  obtain  American  dollars 
to  finance  the  World  War  In  Europe. 
American  exports  to  Europe  were  stim- 
ulated due  to  the  war,  adding  signifi- 
cantly to  our  capital  strength.  American 
loans  to  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Belgium. 
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Serbia,  and  others,  accelerated  total  cap- 
ital accumulation. 

Consequently,  by  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War,  the  United  States  instead  of 
being  a  debtor  to  other  countries,  was  a 
net  creditor  to  the  extent  of  over  $10  bil- 
lion. For  the  first  time  In  our  history,  the 
economic  development  of  the  United 
States  was  a  worldwide,  visible  accom- 
plishment. 

The  early  experience  of  the  United 
States  demonstrates  the  value  of  foreign 
aid  for  the  milltarj-  security  and  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  a  young,  threat- 
ened, and  relatively  poor  nation.  With 
the  help  of  foreign  experience,  foreign 
understanding,  foreign  grants,  military 
assistance,  loans,  and  other  capital  In- 
vestments, the  national  Independence  of 
the  United  States  was  secured,  our  essen- 
tial economic  foundations  established, 
and  our  economic  development  begun. 
For  us.  foreign  aid  was  a  support  to  our 
own  efforts  to  create  national  strength 
and  wealth.  Having  created  that  wealth 
and  strength,  we  were  ready  by  1919  to 
begin  to  extend  the  basic  freedoms,  to 
export  capital  and  technology  to  Europe, 
and  to  new  nations  which  stood  where 
we  had  stood  at  the  outset  of  our  national 
history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  nation  which  has 
benefited  so  much  from  the  foreign  aid 
it  received  can  afford  to  give  foreign 
aid.  It  Is  admitted,  of  course,  that  there 
are  right  and  wrong  ways  to  give  foreign 
aid.  It  must  be  understood,  also,  that 
money  is  not  the  only  kind  of  foreign 
aid  we  can  give  nor  is  It  the  only  kind 
of  foreign  aid  that  a  nation  will  re- 
ceive. The  lesson  of  America  for  the 
world.  It  seems  to  me,  Is  that  there  are 
all  kinds  of  foreign  aid  that  any  national 
can  receive  just  as  we  have  from  the 
experience  of  others.  This  Is  the  kind  of 
foreign  aid  we  cannot  give.  Only  history 
and  experience  can  give  it  and  it  is  there 
for  the  asking.  We  can  and  we  should 
share  our  good  will,  our  talent,  and  our 
example.  We  can  and  we  should  be  good 
neighbors  In  every  way  that  we  can  and 
one  way  Is  to  show  our  appreciation  to 
the  countries,  to  the  peoples  and  to  the 
nations  that  have  been  so  good  to  us. 
Reflecting  on  this  should  make  us  lose 
whatever  arrogance  we  have  and  take 
on  a  spirit  of  humility.  We  can  and  we 
should  Intelligently  give  foreign  aid  In 
the  form  of  money,  but  we  ought  to  have 
soimd  rules.  We  ought  to  have  simple 
procedures.  We  ought  to  have  fair  and 
equitable  application  and  It  ought  to  be 
designed  to  aid  and  abet  the  basic  free- 
doms In  a  way  it  does  not  Insult,  be- 
little, or  underrate  any  of  the  ancient  sys- 
tems and  cultures. 

Further,  our  policy  ought  to  be  one 
that  is  positive,  not  negative.  In  this  age 
the  Idea  of  stopping  communism,  espec- 
ially with  a  gun.  Is  wrong  and  futile.  The 
best  recent  example  of  this  is  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  realizing  that  this  bill 
Is  not  a  perfect  bill,  yet,  it  is  the  result 
of  the  best  judgments  of  the  committee. 
I  shall  vote  for  the  bill,  hoping  that  this 
administration  will  make  some  reap- 
praisals of  our  foreign  aid  programs,  that 
they  will  raise  their  sights  by  setting  out 
obtainable  goals  that  are  entirely  con- 
sistent   with    the    basic    freedoms    and 


there  are  five  of  them  with  which  we  can 
build  a  safer,  more  prosperous  and  ade- 
quate world. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United 
States  played  a  key  role  in  bringing 
Greece  Into  NATO  In  1952.  Since  then, 
and  through  several  changes  of  govern- 
ment. Greece  has  remained  a  loyal  mem- 
ber of  the  alliance  and  an  important 
factor  In  NATO  strategy.  The  American 
mllltar>'  assistance  program  for  Greece 
is  devoted  to  supplying  the  equipment 
and  training  necessary  for  Greece  to 
play  a  meaningful  part  in  NATO  strat- 
egy. You  have  only  to  look  at  a  map  of 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  to  realize  how 
Important  that  part  Is.  Look  at  Greece's 
Balkan  neighbors.  Look  at  how  naval 
units  exiting  the  Dardanelles  from  the 
Black  Sea  must  pass  through  clusters 
of  the  Greek  Islands  in  the  Aegean  Sea 
before  they  reach  the  Mediterranean. 

Loglstically  and  tactically,  Greece 
provides  unique  geography  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  southern  flank  of  NATO.  The 
military  assistance  program  for  Greece 
is  designed  to  make  it  possible  for  Greek 
soldiers  to  take  an  important  part  in  that 
defense.  The  military  aid  program  for 
Greece  is  already  a  minimum  effort,  to 
reduce  it  further  or  eliminate  it  en- 
tirely would  certainly  weaken  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Greek  Armed  Forces  to  meet 
a  NATO  emergency,  would  Inevitably 
weaken  the  ties  of  Greece  to  NATO  and 
further  weaken  NATO  itself.  It  should  be 
clear  to  anyone  whose  mind  is  open  on 
this  subject,  that  the  fact  that  we  pro- 
vide Greek  military  forces  with  material 
which  is  to  be  used  by  those  military 
forces  as  part  of  the  NATO  alliance  In 
the  defense  of  the  Western  World  has 
no  relationship  to  our  attitude  toward  the 
kind  of  government  which  rules  In 
Greece.  How  we  make  our  attitude  toward 
that  Government  known  to  it  is  a  diplo- 
matic problem.  The  question  of  supply- 
ing military  aid  to  a  NATO  ally  should  be 
treated  simply  in  the  context  of  where 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
lie. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  America's 
annual  giveaway  program  for  friend  and 
foe  alike  is  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  funding — and  I  hereby 
register  the  loudest  possible  protest  from 
the  poverty-stricken  people  of  America 
as  I  vote  "no. " 

I  vote  "no"  to  giving  $4.5  billion  to 
other  countries  while  we  have  a  single 
family  struggling  to  make  ends  meet  on 
less-than-adequate  income. 

I  vote  "no"  to  sending  billions  abroad 
while  we  have  a  single  American  youth 
barred  from  a  college  education  for  lack 
of  a  few  himdred  dollars. 

I  vote  "no"  to  a  senseless  and  irra- 
tional program  that  calls  for  us  to  give 
money  to  Thailand.  Korea,  and  Taiwan 
on  the  one  hand  and  then  borrow  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  from  them 
at  6 -percent  Interest  on  the  other. 

I  vote  "no"  to  pouring  American  dol- 
lars into  Bolivia  while  that  country  seizes 
all  of  the  American -owned  property  it 
can  find  within  its  borders. 

I  vote  "no"  to  favoring  Ecuador  and 
Peru  with  gifts  of  American  tax  dollars 
while  those  nations  repay  our  generosity 
by  seizing  our  fishing  vessels,  fining  their 


owners,  and  expropriating  the  property 
of  our  citizens. 

I  vote  "no"  to  giving  away  a  single 
tax  dollar  at  a  time  when  our  people  are 
laboring  under  the  heaviest  tax  burden 
in  our  history,  struggling  to  meet  our 
overwhelming  domestic  needs,  straining 
to  whittle  away  at  our  $360  billion  pub- 
lic debt,  paying  a  self-imposed  surtax, 
and  witnessing  a  75  percent  cutback  In 
Federal  consti-uction  projects  in  our  fight 
against  internal  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  generosity  of  Amer- 
icans is  legendary  throughout  the  world. 
As  the  wealthiest  nation  on  earth,  we 
have  been  unstinting  In  our  assistance  to 
the  weak,  the  faltering,  the  underprui- 
leged.  and  less-fortunate  peoples  of  the 
world. 

But  America  herself  is  now  in  grave 
financial  trouble.  Our  gold  supply  has 
been  drained  to  a  point  below  that  neces- 
sary to  meet  our  outstanding  commit- 
ments; we  are  caught  In  a  deadly  spiral 
of  Inflation  that  threatens  to  destroy  our 
economy;  our  balance  of  payments  with 
other  countries  has  shifted  to  our  dis- 
advantage; our  Interest  rates  are  at  an 
all-time  high,  thus  curtailing  home 
building  and  other  vital  internal 
projects. 

Tills  is  no  time  for  America  to  throw 
her  largesse  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Rather,  it  is  time  for  all  those  coun- 
tries who  have  been  on  the  receiving  end 
of  our  patronage  to  realize  that  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  eggs  is  in  process  of 
being  cooked.  It  Is  time  for  them  to  say. 
"Save  yourself.  America,  for  without  your 
strength  we  are  lost  " 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oppose  H.R.  15480.  I  have  at  no  time  in 
my  7  years  as  a  Member  of  this  House, 
voted  to  tax  the  American  citizen  to  sup- 
port any  foreign  government  and 
frankly  I'do  not  Intend  to  begin  now.  If 
ever  this  House  ought  to  take  a  long 
hard  look  Into  this  program.  It  is  now 
when  we  are  faced  with  an  economic 
crisis,  and  tremendous  unmet  need*;  in 
the  area  of  housing,  welfare,  and  pollu- 
tion. While  I  respect  the  integrity  of 
those  who  differ  with  me  and  feel  It  Is 
In  the  Interest  of  this  Nation,  I  submit 
I  cannot  in  conscience  force  by  my 
vote  the  people  of  my  district  to  dig 
deeper  into  their  dwindling  resources  to 
support  others  who  are  not  our  responsi- 
bility. The  world  is  not  going  to  come  to 
an  end  because  we  refuse  to  tax  our  peo- 
ple to  support  others. 

While  I  have  never  opposed  the  grant- 
ing of  loans  to  other  governments  listed 
among  our  friends  at  reasonable  rates 
of  interest  payable  over  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  I  feel  that  as  long  as  one 
American  cannot  secure  money  on  a 
basis  equal  to  the  loans  we  make  to 
foreign  governments;  as  long  as  one 
American  farmer  is  forced  off  of  his  land 
because  of  increasing  taxes;  as  long  as 
one  American  property  owner  cannot  se- 
cure aid  from  his  Government  to  fund 
programs  designed  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  shoreline  property;  as  long  as  one 
commtmlty  cannot  receive  aid  imder  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  to  build  a  hospital  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds;  as  long  as  one 
American  worker  Is  denied  job  training 
because  of  the  economic  bind  in  which 
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we  And  ourselves ;  as  long  as  one  Ameri- 
can community  cannot  secure  aid  from 
its  Ctovemment  to  help  it  construct  a 
sewage  treatment  or  a  water  plant  in 
order  to  meet  water  qualities  standards 
set  by  the  Federal  Government,  I  can- 
not feel  justified  in  voting  away  Ameri- 
can tax  dollars  to  assist  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

In  a  year  in  which  the  administra- 
tion insists  on  a  75-percent  cut  in  do- 
mestic public  works  and  significant  cuts 
in  education,  housing,  and  so  forth,  we 
cannot  justify  a  63-percent  increase  in 
foreign  public  works  and  an  increase  in 
the  total  outlay  of  foreign  aid  funds, 

I  take  issue  with  two  statements  that 
have  been  made  In  the  committee  report. 
Justifying  the  funds  that  have  been  pro- 
posed. The  first  statement  is  that  the 
present  foreign  aid  should  be  continued 
at  the  proposed  level  because  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Marshall  plan. 

Our  Marshall  plan  went  to  a  society 
that  had  an  ideology  and  a  form  of  insti- 
tutions that  needed  only  refinancing. 
Our  aid  .under  the  Marshall  plan  was 
given  to,£Duntries  where  human  re- 
sources had  been  developed  to  such  a 
degree  of  refinement  that  the  aid  would 
be  properly  husbanded.  These  conditions 
are  not  present  in  the  many  areas  which 
the  present  assistance  is  intended  to 
assist.  The  governments  which  we  have 
be4n  supporting  under  foreign  aid  do  not 
have  a  history  of  institutional  develop- 
ment, nor  do  they  have  an  economic 
climate  that  need  only  be  primed.  In 
many  of  these  countries  there  is  no  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  integrity 
and  the  stability  of  our  own  governments, 
and  in  the  institutions  that  are  unrespon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  people.  Too  often 
the  American  taxpayers'  money  is  fun- 
neled  into  countries  where  the  ruling  elite 
merely  invests  the  money  into  easily 
liquidated  assets. 

The  second  statement  with  which  I 
take  issue  is  that  the  funds  proposed 
constitute  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product — GNP.  The 
committee  states  that  in  1949,  during  the 
Marshall  plan,  economic  aid  was  close  to 
3  percent  of  our  GNP.  Yet  the  committee 
fails  to  state  the  fact  the  GNP  of  our 
Nation  20  years  later  is  due,  in  large  part, 
to  inflation.  In  terms  of  true  standards 
of  production;  the  funds  we  are  asked 
to  spend  are  much  higher  than  one-half 
of  1  percent. 

As  in  all  areas  of  Federal  funding,  the 
charge  is  leveled  against  opponents  of 
bills  that  to  oppose  a  program  is  to  care 
little  about  the  peoples  designed  to  be 
benefited.  How  wrong  this  type  of  think- 
ing is.  I  sta;id  for  the  economic  and  po- 
litical development  of  all  individuals  as  a 
basic  ingredient  in  developing  human  in- 
stitutions. The  way  to  accomplish  this  is 
to  afford  assistance  in  order  that  the  in- 
dividual may  maximize  the  capabilities 
he  has,  and  thus  the  capabilities  of  the 
nation  in  which  he  lives.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  I  must  accept  any 
proposal  that  is  offered  as  a  tired  animal, 
one  that  has  been  promising  to  rim.  and 
which  has  never  succeeded  in  solving  the 
problems  it  was  intended  to  solve.  Espe- 
cially when  the  cost  is  exorbitant. 

A  vote  against  this  program  will  not 
bring    assistance    to    a    grinding    halt. 


Everyone  knows  this.  The  simple  truth 
is  that  if  this  multlbllllon-dollar  program 
is  defeated,  the  committee  can,  and  no 
doubt  would,  come  before  this  body  with 
a  more  realistic  program  based  upon  a 
more  conservative  allocation  of  funds. 

The  program  under  consideration  is 
not  all  bad.  There  is  much  good  in  it  and 
there  exist  many  ix>s8ibilities  for  new 
and  better  programs.  Yet,  in  my  estima- 
tion, it  is  too  big  in  scope  to  expect  our 
taxpayers  to  dig  into  their  empty  pockets 
for  &n  increase  in  taxes  in  the  face  of 
inflation  that  has  already  wiped  out 
many  of  the  possibilities  of  solving  our 
own  problems  of  hunger,  pollution,  and 
education. 

Mr,  E)OWNTNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
nearly  a  dozen  years  I  have  supported 
foreign  aid  legislation.  For  the  most  part 
I  did  so  with  great  reluctance  but  with 
the  sincere  belief  that  despite  glaring 
reports  of  misuse  and  squandor,  it  prob- 
ably was  accomplishing  some  some  good. 
I  also  had  another  reason  which,  to  my 
thinking  at  least,  was  tremendously  co- 
gent. If  I  had  voted  "no"  and  a  "no"  vote 
prevailed  then  we  would  have  cut  our 
strings  with  over  100  countries  in  the 
world  which  now  accepts  our  largess. 
This  would  mean,  of  course,  that  Russia 
or  any  other  potential  enemy  of  this 
country  could  pick  and  choose  whatever 
and  whichever  strategic  country  might 
best  serve  her  purposes.  In  due  time  this 
country  would  become  her  ally.  Cuba  is 
a  good  example.  Within  a  matter  of  days 
after  the  Congress  declined  to  extend 
the  sugar  quota,  Cuba  became  a  Russian 
satellite  90  miles  from  our  shores. 

These  reasons  for  supporting  foreign 
aid  are  still  valid  but  they  are  not  strong 
enough  for  me  to  vote  for  this  legislation 
again  this  year. 

The  President  has  declared  that  this 
Nation  must  tighten  its  economic  belt. 
With  this,  I  agre^,  but  the  degree  of 
"tightness"  is  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  me.  If  the  belt  is  too  tight  it  could 
kill  or  damage  the  body  it  binds. 

In  implementing  this  financial  crunch 
we  have  seen  prime  interest  rates  rise  to 
the  point  where  there  is  practically  no 
homebuilding  in  our  country;  we  have 
seen  defense  cutbacks  in  personnel  and 
facilities  which  seriously  jeopardize  the 
fiber  of  our  national  security;  we  have 
.seen  important  public  works  projects  de- 
ferred or  canceled;  we  have  seen  an  in- 
crease in  joblessness — and  we  still  have 
infiation. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  support  a  foreign 
aid  authorization  of  something  over  $2.1 
billion. 

We  have  had  a  foreign  aid  program  for 
the  past  23  years.  During  the  coiu-se  of 
the  annual  appropriations  tremendous 
sums  of  money  have  been  backlogged, 
some  obligated,  some  not.  This  is  what 
we  call  money  in  the  pipeline — appro- 
priated but  not  spent.  Some  estimate  this 
to  be  as  much  as  $18  billion. 

So.  while  I  am  voting  "no"  for  the  first 
time  on  this  foreign  aid  bill,  my  hope  is 
that  the  experts  will  deobligate  these 
huge  sums  in  the  pipeline  for  purposes 
and  programs  which  will  prove  most 
effective  and  will  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  country. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  live  in  isolation 
from  our  neighbors.  Our  neighbors,  how- 


ever, cannot  expect  the  same  generosity 
from  us  at  a  time  when  we  are  on  short 
rations. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  And 
I  find  it  ironic  that  those  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  spoken  out  for  the  need 
of  aid  on  the  domestic  front  now  speak 
for  this  bill  which  would  send  more  than 
$2  billion  abroad. 

And  I  am  equally  surprised  that  the 
administration  has  asked  for  almost  $1 
billion  more  than  the  Congress  appro- 
priated last  year.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  committee  has  at  lesist  cut  that 
amount,  but  it  still  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $400,000. 

Last  year  I  proposed  a  moratorium 
on  foreign  aid  for  1  year  while  the  Gov- 
ernment gave  our  entire  foreign  policy 
a  thorough  examination  to  see  where,  if 
indeed  we  should,  help  nations  and  elim- 
inate the  millions  of  dollars  which  are 
going  to  countries  which  daily  make 
headlines  for  deriding  the  United  States. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  committee 
report,  there  is  presently  more  than  $19 
billion  in  the  pipeline. 

Because  of  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam, I  think  it  would  be  well  for  this 
Nation  to  reexamine  our  goals  and  com- 
mitments around  the  world  based  in  part 
on  our  foreign  commitments  and  deter- 
mine the  true  value  of  foreign  aid. 

Our  entire  foreign  aid  program  has 
been  nm  in  a  slipshod  fashion.  There  are 
no  signs  that  annual  evaluation  has 
taught  us  anything.  We  still  give  mil- 
lions to  the  same  nations  that  we 
have  in  the  past  without  regard  to  ex- 
isting situations. 

Indeed,  the  program  is  run  in  such 
an  im-businesslike  manner  that  if  we 
were  conducting  this  program  on  a  do- 
mestic basis  it  would  be  immediately 
investigated.  Interest  rates  are  given 
which  are  denied  to  U.S.  citizens.  And 
in  the  end,  it  is  the  American  citizen 
who  pays  for  this  through  his  tax  dollar. 

In  a  time  when  taxes  are  so  high  here, 
money  is  so  tight  and  the  cost  of  living 
is  increasing  so  rapidly,  I  think  we 
should  practice  some  economy  and  cut 
foreign  aid  spending  drastically. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
H.R.  14540.  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1969.  I  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that 
there  are  a  great  many  forces  competing 
for  appropriations  this  year,  more  per- 
haps than  any  other  year  in  recent 
memory.  Funds  are  short,  demands  are 
great,  and  the  specter  of  inflation  hangs 
over  every  dollar  of  Government  spend- 
ing. In  light  of  our  continuing  expendi- 
tures in  Vietnam  and  the  need  to  meet 
our  problems  here  at  home,  the  voters  in 
each  of  our  districts  will  be  watching  our 
vote  on  this  measure  with  an  extremely 
wary  eye  to  see  haw  it  is  that  we  assess 
our  national  priorities.  They  wil".  be  ask- 
ing us:  Is  a  vote  for  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  a  vote  in  their  best  Interest? 
And.  can  we  afford  to  give  this  assist- 
ance? 

Many  find  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  foreign  aid  prograun  because  they 
are  imder  the  impression  that  aid  is  a 
one-way  street,  just  a  big  giveaway  pro- 
gram pouring  American  dollars  down  a 
foreign  rathole.  Even  those  who  support 
the  objectives  of  the  AID  program  do  not 
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realize  what  direct  benefits  AID  spend- 
ing can  mean  to  their  districts  back 
home.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  attempt  to  dispel  some  of  the 
popularly  held  misconceptions,  at  least 
in  my  district,  about  our  foreign  assist- 
ance program,  and  to  show  that  a  vote 
for  this  bill  Is  definitely  a  vote  in  the  di- 
rect interest  of  our  constituencies,  and 
to  show  that  the  United  States  can  af- 
ford the  program. 

Few  of  my  constituents  seem  to  realize 
that  over  90  percent  of  all  foreign  as- 
sistance funds  are  spent  in  the  United 
States  for  goods  procured  from  over  4,000 
companies  and  for  services  obtained 
from  some  1,000  private  institutions, 
firms  and  individuals  all  over  the  coun- 
try. In  the  State  of  Washington  alone, 
during  this  last  fiscal  year  from  July 
1968  to  June  1969,  over  $27  million  were 
spent  on  goods  purchased  for  AID  pro- 
grams. In  Pierce  County  in  my  district. 
$1,390,584  was  expended  in  this  past  fis- 
cal year.  The  following  companies  have 
benefited  directly  from  the  program  up 
for  consideration  today : 

In  Tacoma:  American  Plumbing  & 
Steam  Supply,  American  Smelting  &  Re- 
fining Co.,  Central  National  Corp.,  Globe 
Machine  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hooker 
Chemical  Corp.,  Kaiser  Aluminum  & 
Chemical  Corp..  Pennsalt  Chemical 
Corp..  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  and  Wilkins 
&  Associates,  Inc. 

Such  expenditures  at  the  local  level 
create  jobs  at  a  time  when  local  employ- 
ment is  again  becoming  worrisome.  Fur- 
ther, almost  70  percent  of  American 
goods  shipped  abroad  in  this  program 
are  transported  in  American  bottoms, 
and  its  continuance  is  of  major  assist- 
ance to  our  faltering  merchant  marine. 
However,  there  are  further  considera- 
tions which  indicate  that  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program  deserves  our  support. 

Over  one-half  of  the  AID  program  is  in 
dollar  repayable  loans.  The  bulk  of  the 
remainder  is  for  technical  assistance  and 
for  security-oriented  aid  to  Vietnam, 
Laos,  smd  Thailand. 

How  does  aid  affect  our  balance  of 
pasrments? 

Because  purchases  under  AID  programs 
are  "tied"  and  require  that  all  com- 
modity purchases  be  made  from  U.S. 
sources,  the  AID  program  does  not  have 
any  net  adverse  effect  on  the  American 
balance  of  payments.  In  fact,  more  dol- 
lars come  back  to  the  United  States  in 
interest  payments  and  capital  repay- 
ments on  previous  loans  under  AID  and 
food-for-peace  programs  than  leave  the 
country.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  the  net  in- 
flow of  dollars  under  these  programs  is 
estimated  at  $197  million. 

In  addition  to  the  American  goods 
which  are  purchased  and  sent  abroad 
under  the  foreign  aid  programs,  a  great 
part  of  aid  is  spent  on  American  techni- 
cal assistance. 

AID  funds  go  to  pay  the  sadarles  of 
American  experts,  both  those  who  work 
directly  for  the  government  and  em- 
ployees of  American  labor  unions,  busi- 
ness firms,  cooperatives,  and  universi- 
ties that  carry  out  technical  assistance 
programs  abroad  on  contract  with  the 
Agency. 

To  cast  further  light  on  the  question 
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of  whether  we  can  afford  the  AID  ap- 
propriation recommended  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  cite  the 
following:  The  authorization  request  for 
fiscal  year  1970  now  stands  at  $2,189,- 
000.000. 

This  figure  is — 

Less  than  1  percent  of  the  Pedersil 
budget; 

Only  about  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product — GNP; 

Over  $100  million  below  the  request 
for  fiscal  year  1970  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration; 

The  lowest  such  request  in  10  years. 

How  does  this  compare  with  other 
developed  countries  in  regard  to  their 
programs? 

Seven  other  countries,  Portugal, 
France,  Australia,  the  Netherlands,  West 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1968  provided  a  greater  per- 
centage of  their  GNP  than  we  did  for 
official  economic  aid  programs. 

As  Dr.  John  A.  Hannah,  AID  Admin- 
istrator, has  pointed  out: 

Even  If  all  forniB  ol  private  investment 
are  counted,  the  United  States  now  Is  de- 
voting less  than  two-thirds  of  one  percent 
of  our  gross  v-ational  product  to  economic 
aid,  while  other  countries  are  moving  toward 
or  have  already  reached,  the  one  percent  of 
GNP  which  the  United  Nations  has  estab- 
lished aa  a  desirable  goal. 

In  his  presentation  of  this  bill,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
explained  how  the  committee  reached 
the  figure  it  has  recommended.  Cuts  of 
nearly  $441  million  were  made.  Not  be- 
cause the  administration  request  was 
excessive,  but  because  the  committee  felt 
it  necessary  to  balance  the  need  of  this 
vital  program  against  the  funds  required 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  far  reaching 
social  changes  taking  place  at  home. 

In  assessment  of  our  national  priori- 
ties we  carmot  afford  to  ignore  what  is 
happening  beyond  our  shores.  To  cut  this 
program  further  or  to  suspend  it  entirely, 
as  has  been  suggested,  could  lead  to  con- 
sequences which  we  would  all  regret  and 
which  could  be  very  expensive  to  remedy. 

Unpalatable  as  this  program  may  seem 
to  many  people,  the  pressures  through- 
out much  of  the  world  of  hunger,  over- 
population and  of  burgeoning  commu- 
nism pose  a  need  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
threat  on  the  other  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore.  In  the  last  analysis,  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  aid  which  we 
authorize  today  comes  down  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  can  afford  to  do  less 
than  the  bill  proposes. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  last  few  years,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing and  productive  features  of  the  for- 
eign assistance  program  hsis  been  the  es- 
tablishment of  cooperatives  throughout 
the  world  through  contractual  agree- 
ments. 

We  all  know  that  cooperatives  have 
played  an  importjant  developmental  role 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Through  the  foreign  aid  program,  the 
American  "co-op"  is  now  being  intro- 
duced to  millions  of  people  in  other  coun- 
tries still  struggling  for  econtwnic  fulfill- 
ment. There  are  presently  45  American 
inspired  co-ops  operating  in  30  different 
CO  im  tries. 

In  Brazil,  co-ops  are  helping  subdue 


the  jungle.  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
co-ops  are  building  union  housing.  In 
Peru,  co-ops  are  marketing  the  handi- 
crafts of  primitive  Indian  societies. 

India  is  building  a  cooperative  plant 
to  produce  fertilizer  for  its  agricultural 
revolution  and  is  supplj-ing  electricity  to 
its  rural  aresis  through  a  national  coop- 
erative to  help  speed  agricultural  mod- 
ernization. 

Vietnam  is  using  co-ops  to  distribute 
new  breeds  of  pigs  to  its  farmers.  Uganda 
is  expanding  an  education  program  to 
improve  the  performance  of  its  farmer 
cooperatives.  Korea  has  organized  a  co- 
operative marketing  center  to  market  its 
fish. 

While  other  kinds  of  economic  aissist- 
ance  may  trickle  very  slowly  to  the  peo- 
ple at  the  bottom  levels  of  society,  co- 
operatives reach  the  low-income  levels 
without  delay.  Of  equal  importance  is  the 
fact  that  co-ops  directly  involve  the 
peoples  of  the  less  developed  countries  in 
the  democratic  procedures  that  best  se- 
cure their  future  in  a  free  world. 

With  these  objectives  in  mind,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
has  lent  nearly  $50  million  to  more  than 
50  countries  to  help  develop  cooperative 
enterprises.  More  than  250  cooperative 
experts  from  the  United  States  are  now 
at  work  on  cooperative  enterprises  over- 
seas. 

Joining  in  the  cooperative  development 
program  are  the  peoples  and  govern- 
ments of  the  nations  being  assisted.  In 
almost  every  case,  there  is  local  capital 
and  local  initiative  sharing  the  task  of 
development. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  think  of  no  other 
form  of  economic  assistance  that  so  ac- 
curately refiects  the  democratic  way  of 
life.  For  that  reason  alone — for  the  best 
interests  of  free  world  development — I 
urge  this  Congress  to  continue  generous 
U.S.  support  for  cooperatives  abroad. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
never  be  sure  whether  the  figures  fur- 
nished me  on  foreign  aid  are  accurate 
or  inaccurate.  Prom  the  best  informa- 
tion I  can  secure,  we  have  given  away 
about  $120  billion  of  the  money  of  our 
hard-pressed  taxpayers  since  1946  when 
the  great  foreign  aid  giveaway  began. 

If  that  were  the  only  cost  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  it  would  be  bad 
enough.  The  facts  are  it  has  been  money 
we  did  not  have  but  had  to  borrow  in 
order  to  give  away.  We  have  spent  billions 
and  billions  on  interest  alone  on  the  bor- 
rowed $120  billion  we  have  given  away. 
One  estimate  is  the  total  interest  pay- 
ment runs  as  high  as  $50  billion. 

Our  money  has  been  given  to  all  but 
14  countries  on  this  earth.  We  have  even 
included  in  our  boimty  some  countries 
that  were  not  in  existence  at  the  time  we 
opened  the  gates  of  our  Treasury  in  the 
effort  which  some  critics  have  described 
as  the  great  foreign  aid  frolic. 

A  good  question  to  ask  ourselves  as  we 
consider  this  authorization  is  what  good 
has  foreign  aid  brought  us.  We  seem  to 
be  experts  at  scattering  to  the  four  winds 
of  the  world  our  substance,  but  In  terms 
of  real,  meaningful  accomplishment,  just 
what  lasting  benefits  have  come  from  this 
spending?  One  result  has  been  to  build 
up  competition  in  the  world  which  is  now 
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challengiriK  the  United  States  in  the 
world  market.  We  have  equipped  so  many 
countries  so  well  and  given  them  the 
know-how  so  expertly,  they  are  now 
actually  our  economic  enemies. 

One  example  comes  to  mind.  All  the 
countries  we  have  helped  with  machinery 
to  go  Into  the  footwear  business  are  now 
producing  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
footwear  which  are  exported  to  this 
country  for  sale.  Many  of  these  firms 
were  put  into  business  with  U.S.  dollars. 
Today  these  foreign  competitors  put  in 
peril  the  jobs  of  my  constituents  in  the 
five  shoe  manufacturing  plants  estimated 
in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Missouri,  and  the  workers  in  the  districts 
of  many  other  Members. 

This  bill  authorizes  another  great  give- 
away of  the  wealth  of  our  Nation.  With 
such  a  broad  statement  as  that,  I  think 
I  should  best  say  that  while  I  have  been 
critical  of  foreign  aid,  my  opposition  is 
not  based  on  foreiign  aid  as  a  concept 
The  Marshall  plan  was  an  inspiring  act 
of  constructive  statesmanship.  However, 
in  recent  y^^rs,  foreign  aid  seems  to  be 
living.on  ita.past  laurels.  There  has  been 
little  sense  of  purpose  and  far  too  much 
drift. 

I  have  also  wondered  whether  our  help 
to  the  new  emerging  nations  has  really 
helped  them  to  stand  on  their  own  two 
feet.  Who  can  forget  all  the  scandals  in 
these  new  nations  that  have  been  publi- 
cized about  what  happens  to  our  foreign 
aid  money? 

Mismanagement  and  maladministra- 
tion seems  to  be  more  common,  even  if 
unintended,  than  good  management  in 
the  foreign  aid  program.  I  was  interested 
in  the  last  listed  pages  of  the  minority 
views  attached  to  the  report.  It  was 
pointed  out  we  had  provided  funds  for 
some  countries  which  then  lend  the 
money  by  some  procedure  to  the  United 
States  at  6-percent  interest.  We  should 
take  a  closer  look  at  this  kind  of  thing.  In 
order  to  have  any  foreign  aid  money  our 
counti-y  had  to  boiTOw  from  our  own  peo- 
ple and.  assuming  we  pay  5  percent  on 
U.S.  savings  bonds,  if  we  borrow  some  of 
this  money  back  through  some  kind  of 
foreign  aid  operation  from  recipient  na- 
tions and  pay  them  6-percent  interest, 
who  can  deny  the  Government  is  paying 
11 -percent  interest  on  these  particular 
funds?  And  who  can  say  any  kind  of 
good  is  accomplished  by  funds  which  are 
provided  another  countrj'  when  we  im- 
mediately borrow  back  the  money? 

In  my  opposition  to  the  foreign-aid 
program  I  have  argued  that  economic  aid 
and  military  assistance  should  be  sepa- 
rated and  put  into  two  bills.  If  that  were 
accomplished  there  could  be  some  areas 
in  which  military  assistance  would  be  of 
benefit  to  our  country.  It  would  mean 
we  could  send  equipment  rather  than 
send  our  men.  It  could  well  mean  the 
avoidance  of  another  quagmire  like  Viet- 
nam. But  that  .separation  has  never  been 
accomplished  and  on  balance  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  is  so  maladministered 
that  it  so  frequently  outweighs  or  undoes 
the  good  that  we  have  tried  to  accom- 
plish by  military  assistance. 

There  are  many  things  wrong  with  the 
foreign-aid  program  that  should  be  cat- 
aloged. We  have  either  loaned  or  given 
$77  million  to  Ceylon.  To  show  their  ap- 


preciation they  expropriated  the  oil  prop- 
erties owned  by  the  U.S.  taxpayers  who 
had  provided  these  millions  to  them.  In 
the  case  of  Guatemala  we  have  given 
or  loaned  over  S240  million.  Has  any  of 
us  forgotten  that  Guatemala  seized 
240,000  acres  of  lands  owned  and  used 
by  our  fruit  growers?  The  reason  for  sei- 
zure is  said  to  be  to  provide  employment 
for  Guatemalans.  If  this  is  true.  Guate- 
mala should  certainly  not  have  as  much 
future  need  for  American  generosity. 

Turning  to  the  case  of  Peru  which 
uses  vessels  loaned  by  the  United  States 
under  the  military  foreign  assistance 
program,  it  is  a  fact  that  country  is  ac- 
tually using  these  ships  to  chase  down  our 
American  fishing  boats  far  outside  her 
continental  waters.  Besides  the  loan  of 
these  vessels  we  have  given  Peru  about 
$270  million.  But  Mr.  Chainnan,  some 
of  us  who  serve  on  the  House  Armed 
Servlc&s  Committ-ee  only  this  week  have 
considered  doing  .something  about  these 
vessels  that  are  in  the  hands  of  Peru. 
As  to  some  of  these,  the  loan  agreement 
has  expired  and  has  not  been  extended 
and  it  may  ver>'  well  be  we  will  have  to 
send  down  and  actually  take  these  vessels 
out  of  their  hands.  Certainly,  it  must 
be  done  if  they  continue  to  use  these 
ships  to  harass  our  American  fishermen. 

Brazil  has  received  S3  billion.  Bolivia 
S300  million  and  Argentina  hundreds  of 
millions.  Yet  each  of  these  countries  has 
taken  U.S. -owned  property  without  com- 
i>ensat!on.  If  we  send  emisjaries  dow7i  to 
inquire,  our  i^eople  have  overripe  fruit 
and  other  missiles  thrown  at  them.  Such 
treatment  has  been  experienced  by  some 
friendly  Americans  whose  pui-pose  had 
nothing  to  do  at  all  with  the  seizures  of 
our  pixjperty. 

During  my  first  year  in  Congress  I  was 
told  it  was  our  Nation's  responsibility  to 
eliminate  poverty  and  hunger  all  over  the 
world.  I  do  not  disdain  the  moral  quali- 
ties of  our  people  to  think  they  are  help- 
ing other  human  beings  all  over  the 
world.  But  herein  lies  the  great  fault 
with  the  economic  aid  portion  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  In  our  zeal  to  be 
helpful  we  go  into  remote  corners  of  the 
world  to  construct  homes  with  fixtures 
unfamiliar  to  the  occupants.  We  put  in 
plumbing,  wiring  and  fixtures  where 
there  is  no  water  or  sewer  system  and 
no  .service  of  electricity. 

Our  counti-y  does  not  have  unlimited 
resources.  At  a  time  of  fiscal  stress  when 
we  are  having  to  retrench  in  our  own 
domestic  program  I  cannot  support  a  for- 
eign aid  program.  I  know  where  $39  mil- 
lion is  badly  needed  for  VA  hospital  fa- 
cilities. This  is  at  the  very  moment  we 
arc  being  called  upon  to  turn  over  $200 
million  to  such  recipients  as  corruption- 
ridden  India. 

If  foreign  aid  is  such  a  .success  why  Is 
it  these  recipients  of  our  bounty  have 
not  appreciated  the  help  from  the  United 
States?  Why  is  it  they  act  like  they  real- 
ly dislike  us? 

All  of  our  billions  for  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams all  over  the  world  has  not  bought 
us  one  single  friend.  Morever,  I  am  not 
sure  one  hungrj-  person  has  been  fed  who 
would  not  have  been  better  satisfied  if 
'lis  own  government  had  not  become  so 
dependent  upon  the  United  States. 


Finally,  one  question:  When  we  have 
spent  ourselves  to  the  point  of  insolvency 
by  such  extravagance  as  foreign  aid, 
which  of  the  hundreds  of  countries  which 
have  benefited  by  our  giveaways  will 
move  in  to  help  us  defend  ourselves 
against  the  rest  of  the  world  and  to  put 
us  bark  on  the  road  to  economic  good 
health? 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
always  tried  to  support  foreign  aid  pro- 
posals before  this  Congress  and  make 
them  as  wise  and  prudent  as  possible. 

I  believe  we  have  to  be  a  good  neigh- 
bor and  express  our  Nation's  concern 
over  the  problems  of  hunger  and  distress 
which  afflicts  so  much  of  our  world.  I 
believe  we  must  help  developing  nations. 
Conflicts  within  nations  and  between 
nations  stem  in  great  measure  from  these 
afflictions. 

However,  I  cannot  support  additional 
military'  assistance  in  the  sum  of  $54';.. 
million  for  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  proposed 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Sixes. 

Nor  can  I  support  legislation  which 
refuses  to  provide  the  developing  na- 
tions with  the  kind  of  help  which  allows 
them  to  develop  and  retain  their  self- 
respect.  If  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr.  Adair  i .  to 
strike  development  loans  funds  is  adopt- 
ed, I  feel  the  legislation  has  been  fatally 
damaged  and  represents  a  wrong  turn 
in  American  foreign  policy. 

Today,  I  was  shocked  to  hear  the 
President's  Latin  American  envoy,  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  state  his  support  for 
Latin  American  militarj-  dictatorship 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  This  represents  a  further 
bad  turn  in  foreign  policy. 

These  new  directions  in  foreign  policy 
do  \iolence  to  our  moral  responsibilities 
in  the  world.  They  ignore  the  lessons  of 
Vietnam  and  promise  little  hope  for  new 
and  positive  directions  in  our  foreign 
policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  haung  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  «H.R.  14580)  to  promote  the 
foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve  economic 
development  within  a  framework  of 
democratic  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal institutions,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  707,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called 
Sikes  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKEJR.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  On  page  64.  line  3,  after  the 
letter  '(d)".  add  "and  (e»"  and  after  line 
10  add  a  new  subsection  (ei  as  follows: 

■'There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Pre'ldent  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part  in  the  Republic  of  China,  In  addi- 
tion to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such 
purpose,  not  to  exceed  $54,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970  Amov.nts  appropriated  under 
this  subsection  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas,  175.  nays  170.  not  voting  87, 
as  follows: 

IRollNo.  284] 
YEAS — 175 


Adair 
Anderson. 

Calif 
Andrews.  Ala 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbroolc 
Barins 
Beall.  Md 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Broom  field 
Brotzman 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Bush 
CalTery 
Casey 
Cederberu 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancv 
Clark 
Clausen. 

Don  H 
Collier 
Cowner 
Cramer 
CunnlnRham 
Daniel.  \'a. 
Davis.  Ga 
Davis.  Wis 
Derwinski 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downinw 
Duncan 
Eshleman 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Feiuhan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Ford.  Gerald  R 
Foreman 
Frey 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa 
Fuqua 


Calif. 
Pa 


,  N.C. 


Galla«her 
Giaimo 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Gubser 
Gude 
HaKan 
Hale\- 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson 
Johnson 
Jonas 
Jones 
Kee 
Keltn 
Kin« 
Kleppe 
Kluczyn.ski 
I-,andgrebe 
Lanfinmi 
Latta 
Lennon 
Long.  La. 
Lung.  Md. 
l-ujan 
Lukens 
McClory 
McClure 
McKiieally 
Mahon 
Mail!  lard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif 
Miller.  Ohio 
Minshall 
Mize 
Mizell 
MoUohan 
Mor.'an 
Morton 
Murphy, 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 


,  III. 


Nichols 

OKonski 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pirnie 

Poff 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Raruk 

Reld.  111. 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney.  N  Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Savior 

Schadeberp 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shriver 

Sisk 

Slack 

Snyder 

Springer 

Steed 

Steleer.  Ariz. 

Sterner.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Svm-ntitcn 

Tavlor 

Teague.  Calif 

Thompson,  Ga 

Thomson.  Wis 

Waiigonner 

Wampler 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

WoIR 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yount; 

Zablocki 

Zion 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown.  Mich, 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Burllson.  Mo 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Bvrne.  Pa. 
Cahill 
Carey 
Carter 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Cr-lUns 
Conable 
Conte 
Cunyers 
Corbet  t 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Daddario 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dulski  ' 

Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Calif 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Farbstein 
Findlev 
Fish 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Galifianakis 


NAYS— 170 

Gavdos 

Gilbert 

GoodUng 

Green.  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass 

Helstoskl 

Hogan 

Hollfield 

Horton 

Howard 

Hunv'ate 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jones.  Ala, 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Koch 

Kvros 

Lloyd 

Lowenstein 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald. 

Mass 
Madden 
Martin 
Matsunaya 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MeskiU 
Mikva 
Minlbh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Obey 
OHara 


Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Perkins 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer.  N  C 

Pryor.  Ark 

Purcell 

Quie 

Rees 

Reld.  NY. 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Robison 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Scheuer 

Sch  nee  bell 

Schweiigel 

Shipley 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Sti'kes 

Taft 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

V'ander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waldie 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wrl:iht 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yatron 


NOT  VOTING — 87 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews. 
N  Dak 
Ay  res 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bevill 
Blatnik 
Brow-n.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burton,  Utah 
Bvrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Camp 

Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 
Corman 
Daniels.  N  J. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Edmondson 


Edwards.  Ala 

Edwards.  La. 

Eilberg 

Evlns.  Tenn 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Fvilton.  Tenn 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Griffin 

G rover 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Jones.  Tenn 

Klrwan 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mathlas 

Mav 

Mills 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 


Mr.rphy.  NY. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Patman 

Pepper 

Poage 

Pollock 

Powell 

Pucinskl 

Rallsback 

Relfel 

Roberts 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Scherle 

Sikes 

Stephens 

Talcott 

Teaeu^Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tunnev 

Utt 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whallev 

Widnall 

Wold 

Wylie 

Zwach 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Dellenback. 

Mr.  Teaguf  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr    Albert   with    Mr    Lipscomb 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of   Wisconsin. 


Mr  Montgomery  with  Mr  Buchanan. 

Mr  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  'with  Mr  Grover. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr    Belcher 

Mr  Eilberg  with  Mr  MacGregor 

Mr  Evlns  of  Tennessee  ■with  Mr  Devine 

Mr    Pepper  with  Mr    Bell  of  California 

Mr  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr  Edwards  of 
Alabama 

Mr  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr   Gettys  with  Mr  Langen. 

Mr  Griffin  with  Mr  Zwach. 

Mr  Roberts  with  Mr  Roudebush 

Mr  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr  Rallsback 

Mr  Sikes  with  Mr  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Whallev. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Kyi 

Mr   Bevill  with  Mr  Utt. 

Mr    Abernethy  with  Mr.  Scherle 

Mr  Leggett  with  Mr  Pollock. 

Mr  Cabell  with  Mr  Camp. 

Mr.  Puclnski  with  Mr  Ayres 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendall 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr  Denney. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr  Widnall. 

Mr  Moorhead  with  Mr  McCulloch. 

Mr  McCarthy  with  Mr  Wylie 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 

Mr.  Tunnev  with  Mr  Mathlas 

Mr  Stephens  with  Mr   Burton  of  Utah 

Mr  Gibbons  with  Mr  Wold 

Mr  McMillan  with  Mr  Watson 

Mr  Patman  with  Mr  Talcott. 

Mr   Brown  of  California  with  Mr   Powell. 

Mr  Hanna  with  Mr.  Klrwan 

Mr  Corman  with  Kfr  de  la  Garza 

Mr  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  Flynt. 

Messrs.  OKONSKI.  RHODES, 
QUILLEN.  PETTIS,  FREY.  COWGER. 
MICHEL,  and  BROCK  changed  their 
votes  from  '  nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  PURCELL  and  ONEILL  of 
Massachusetts  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay.  ' 

Mr.  HOGAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION     TO     RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BY     MR      ADAIR 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  -I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit.  , 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Adair  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  iH  R. 
145801  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
■with  instructions  to  report  the  same  to  the 
House  forthwith  with  the  loUowiiig  amend- 
ment :  Page  8.  beginning  in  line  20.  strike 
out  •  $475,500,000  for  the  Jiscal  year  1970.  and 
$475,500,000  for  the  fiscal  :,ear  1971'  and 
UT-ort  in  heu  thereof  the  following:  '$425.- 
500,000  lor  the  fl.scal  year  1970.  and  $425.- 
500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1971". 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  i  ecommit 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  185,  nays  157,  answered 
"oresent"  1.  not  voting  89.  as  follows: 

I  Boll  No.  285 1 
TEAS— 185 


Adklr 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Tenn 
Andrews.  Ala. 
A  rends 
Ashbrook 
Barlnj,' 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Bennett 
Berrv 
Belts 
Blai?Kl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 
Brliikley 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke.  Fla 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Bush         .    - 
BuUon 
Byrne.  Pa. 
C'affery 
Carter 
Casey 
CederberK 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

Don  H 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Corbett 
CoughUu 
Cowt;er 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Fallon 
Fl.sh 
Fisher 


Adaiii^ 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Aununzio 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
CahUl 
Carey 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 


Flowers 

Foreman 

Prey 

Fulton.  Pa 

Ciallflanakls 

Oaydos 

Ooldwater 

OoodlUit; 

Gray 

dross 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hays 

Hubert 

Henderson 

HoKan 

HoBtner 

Hull 

Hun  gate 

Hunt 

Hirtchlnson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

JoHnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kazen 

King 

Kltppe 

Landgrebe 

Landnim 

I.atta 

Leniion 

Lloyd 

Loni;,  La 

Loiii,'.  Md 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McClure 

MeDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mayne 
Melcher 
Me&klll 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnshall 
Mli'.e 

NAYS  — 157 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Oallagher 
Oarmatz 
Olalmo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Gubser 
Oude 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

achmldt 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 


Mlzell 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Purcell 

QutUen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reld.  111. 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sattertteld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stemer.  Wis 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watts 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wbltten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Zlon 


Hechler,  W    Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Jacobs 

John.son,  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lowensteln 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McFall 

Madden 

Main  lard 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mlkva 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morse 


Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patten 
Perkins 
Phllbln 
Pike 
Podell 
Preyer.  N  C. 
Price.  111. 
Qule 
Rees 


Reld,  N  Y. 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schwengel . 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stokes 

Stratton 


Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Tleman 

Udall 

Oilman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldie 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 


ANSWERED  •PRESENT" — 1 
Steed 


NOT  VOTTNO — 89 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 
N   Dak. 
Ay  res 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bevill 
Blatnlk 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis 
Cabell 
Camp 

Clawson.  Del 
Colmer 
Corman 
Daniels.  N.J 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Edmondson 


Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  La. 

EUberg 

Evlns.  Tenn 

Flynt 

Foi'.ntaln 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Pxiqua 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kirwan 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

McCarthy 

McCuUoch 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mathlas 

May 

Mills 

Montgomery 


Moorhead 

Murphy.  NY. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Patman 

Pepper 

Poage 

Pollock 

Powell 

Pucinski 

Rallsback 

Relfel 

Roberts 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Scherle 

Slkes 

Stephens 

Talcott 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tunney 

Utt 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

Wold 

Wright 

Wylle 

Zwach 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.    Steed    for.    with    Mr.    Albert    against. 

Mr  Montgomery  for.  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
Texas  against 

Mr  Cabell  for.  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  against 

Mr.  Griffin  for.  with  Mr.  Daniels  of  New 
Jersey  against 

Mr  Abernethy  for.  with  Mr.  EUberg  against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for.  with  Mr.  Edmondson 
against. 

Mr  ONeal  of  Georgia  for.  with  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington  against. 

Mr  Edwards  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Rostenkowskl  against. 

Mr.  Gettys  for.  with  Mr.  Pucinski  against. 

Mr.  Bevill  for,  with  Mr.  McCarthy  against. 

Mr.  Alexander  for,  with  Mr.  Kirwan  against. 

Mr   Roberts  for.  with  Mrs.  Orlfflths  against. 

Mr.  Fuqua  for.  with  Mr.  Tunney  against. 

Mr.   Abbitt  for.   with  Mr.  Wright  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for.  with  Mr. 
Moorhead  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for.  with  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York  against. 

Mr  Jones  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr.  Pat- 
man  against. 

Mr.  McMillan  for.  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.    Flynt    for,    with    Mr.    Hanna   against. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  for.  with  Mr.  Corman 
against. 

Mr.  Pollock  for.  with  Mr.  Wldnall  against. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  for,  with  Mr.  Blatnlk  against. 

Mr.  Zwach  for,  with  Mr.  Leggett  against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for.  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr. 
Buchanan  against. 


Mr.  Grover  for,  vrtth  Mr.  Dawson  against. 
Mr.   Relfel    for.    virlth    Mr.    Powell    against. 
Mr.    Roudebush     for,     with    Mr.    Olbbona 
against. 

Mr.  Watson  for.  with  Mr.  Rallsback  against. 
Mr.  Kyi  for.  with  Mr.  Ayres  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.   Evlns   of  Tenneeaee  with  Mr.   Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wataon. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Etevlne. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Belcher  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Denney  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Langen  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California 

Mr.  Scherle  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Talcott  with  Mr.  WyUe. 

Mr.  Mathlas  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Camp  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Wold  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Messrs.  SHIPLEY,  FISHER,  and 
HANLEY  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea".  ' 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Albert)  .  If  he  had  been  present,  he 
would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  instructions  of  the  House  in  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  I  report  back  the  bill 
H.R.  14580  with  an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  8.  beginning  In  line  20.  strike  out 
"$475,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  and 
$475,500  for  the  fiscal  year  1971"  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  •$425,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  and  $425,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971". 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  176,  nays  163,  answered 
"present"  4,  not  voting  89,  as  follows: 

(RoUNo.  286] 
TEAS— 176 


Anderson, 

Carey 

Pish 

Calif 

Cederberg 

Flood 

Anderson, 

Celler 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Tenn. 

Clark 

Ford, 

Annunzlo 

Conable 

William  D. 

Arends 

Conte 

Fraser 

Asplnall 

Corbett 

Frellnghuysen 

Barrett 

CougWln 

Frledei 

Beau,  Md. 

Culver 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Blaggl 

Cunningham 

Gallagher 

Blester 

Daddarlo 

Garmatz 

Bingham 

Davis.  Wis. 

Glalmo 

Boggs 

Dennis 

GUbert 

Boland 

Dent 

Gonzalez 

Boiling 

Dlggs 

Gray 

Brasco 

Donohue 

Green.  Pa. 

Brootcs 

Dulskl 

Gubser 

Broomfleld 

Dwyer 

Oude 

Brotzman 

Erlenborn 

Halpem 

Brown,  Mich. 

Esch 

HamUton 

Burke.  Mass. 

Fallon 

Hanley 

Bush 

Farbsteln 

Hanna 

Button 

Fascell 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Felghan 

Harrington 

CahUl 

Plndley 

Hathaway 
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Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  CaUf. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kyros 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKneaUy 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Mann 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Melcher 
Miller,  Calif. 
Minish 
Monagan 

Adair 

Adams 

.Andrews,  Ala. 

Ash  brook 

Ashley 

Baring 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brav 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Broyhlll.  N.C 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  Calif 

Caffery 

Carter 

Casey 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

CoUler 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Delaney 

Derwlnskl 

Dlngell 

Dorn 

Djwdy 

Dawning 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  CaUf. 

Eshleman 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Foley 

Foreman 

Prey 

Gallfianakls 


Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Murphy.  III. 

Nelsen 

Nlx 

OHara 

O'NeUl.  Mass 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

PeUy 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Podell 

Prejer,  N  C. 

Price,  111. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Reld,  NY. 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosentlial 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

NAYS— 163 

Gaydos 
Goldwater 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 

Kastenmeler 

King 

Kleppe 

Koch 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
Marsh 
Martin 
Meeds 
MeskUl 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Myers 


St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schneet)€ll 

Schwengel 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Welcker 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 


Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

Pa.ssman 

Pettis 

Poff 

Price.  Tex. 

QuUlen 

RandaU 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld.  in. 

Reuss 

Roe 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stelger,  Artz. 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Thompson.  Ga. 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WlUlams 

Winn 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zlon 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT". 


Chamberlain 
Evans,  Colo 


Goodllng 
Steed 

NOT  VOTING— 89 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson,  111. 


Andrews. 
N.  Dak 
Ayres 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bevill 


Blatnlk 
Brown.  CaUf. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes.  Wis. 


Cal>ell 

Camp 

Clawson.  Del 

Colmer 

Corman 

Daniels.  N.J 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gettys 

Glbljons 

Grlflln 


Griffiths 

Grover 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

McCarthy 

McCuUoch 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mathlas 

May 

Mills 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Murphy,  NY. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Patman 

Pepper 


Poage 

PoUock 

Powell 

Pucinski 

Rallsback 

Relfel 

Roberts 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Scherle 

Sikes 

Stephens 

Talcott 

Teague.  Tex 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tunney 

Utt 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whallev 

Wldnall 

Wold 

Wylle 

Zwach 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Albert  for,  with  Mr.  Steed  tigainst. 

Mr.    Buchanan    for,    with    Mr.    Goodllng 
against. 

Mr.    Wldnall    for,    with    Mr.    Chamt)erlaln 
against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Cat>eU  against. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Grlffln    against. 

Mr.  EUberg  for,  with  Mr.  Abernethy  against. 

Mr.     Edmondson    for,    with    Mr.     Colmer 
against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for.  with  Mr. 
O'Neal  of  Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Pucinski  for,  with  Mr.  Gettys  against. 

Mr.  McCarthy  for,  with  Mr.  Watkins 
against. 

Mr.  Kirwan  for,  with  Mr.  BevlU  against. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  for,  with  Mr.  Alexander 
against. 

Mr.  Tunney  for.  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Mr.  Moorhead  for.  with  Mr.  F\iqua  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr.  Ab- 
bitt against. 

Mr.  Patman  for.  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for.  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr.  Corman  for.  with  Mr.  McMillan 
against. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Leggett  for,  with  Mr.  Fountain  against. 

Mr.  Dawson  for,  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Gibbons  for.  with  Mr.  Devlne  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  for,  with  Mr,  Pollock 
against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr. 
Camp  against. 

Mr.  Ayres  for.  with  Mr.  Lipscomb  against. 

Mr.  Dellenback  for.  with  Mr.  Belcher 
against. 

Mr.  Rallsback  for.  with  Mr.  Roudebush 
against. 

Mrs.  May  for.  with  Mr.  Langen  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Kyi. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Qrover. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Bell  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Edwards 
ol  Alabajna. 

Mr.  McCulloch  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Burton  of 
Utah. 


Mr.  MacOregor  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Dickinson  with  Mr.  Watson. 
Mr  Wylle  with  Mr.  Zwach. 
Mr.  Denney  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Messrs.  BROWN  of  Michigan  and  OT- 
TINGER  changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Albert)  .  If  he  had  been  pres- 
ent, he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Buchanan).  If  he  had  been 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea  "  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  WidnalD.  If  he  had 
been  present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  3666.  An  act  to  amend  section  366(C) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act: 

H.R.  4284.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Standard  Reference 
Data  Act: 

H.R.  13949.  An  act  to  provide  certain  equip- 
ment for  use  In  the  offices  of  Memliers.  offi- 
cers, find  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  14195.  An  act  to  revise  the  law  govern- 
ing contests  of  elections  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12829)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  an  ex- 
tension of  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes." 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  12964,  'DEPARTMENTS  OF 
STATE,  JUSTICE.  AND  COMMERCE. 
THE  JUDICIARY  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS.  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(H.R.  12964)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  judiciar>-.  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.   1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
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Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKBH.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees;  Messrs, 
RooNEY  of  New  York,  Sikes,  Slack. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Flynt.  Mahon.  Bow 
Lipscomb,  Cederberg,  and  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed.  H.R.  14580. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION    FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 
EDUCATION   AND  LABOR  TO  PILE 
REPORT    ON    ECONOMIC    OPPOR- 
TUNITY    AMENDMENTS     OF     1969 
UNTIL    MIDNIGHT    SATURDAY 
Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent   that   the   committee   may    have 
until  midnight  Suturday  nisht  to  flic  a 
report  on  H.R.  12321.  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R  944,  PER  DIEM 
ALLOWANCE  FOR  MILITARY  PER- 
SONNEL, UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  may  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  night,  November  21.  to  file  a 
report  on  the  bill  'H.R.  944 >  to  increase 
rates  of  per  diem  allowance  and  re- 
imbursement authorized  military  per- 
sonnel. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE      REPORT      ON      H  R. 

13018,    MILITARY    CONSTRUCTION 

AUTHORIZATION.    1970 

Mr.  RIVERS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  'H.R.  130181  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes: 
CoNnnwNCE   Report    (H.   Rept.   No.  91-679) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HR 
13018)  to  avithorlze  certain  construction  at 
military  installations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conferen<-e. 


have   agreed    ••)  recommend   and   do   recom- 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  ;is 
follows  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following 

TITLE   I 

Sec  101  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  iicqulrlng,  constructing,  con- 
verting, reh.iblUtating.  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works.  Including 
land  acquisition,  .site  prep.iratlon.  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  the  fol- 
lowing acquisition  and  construction 
Inside  the  United  St.^tes 

t/NITED  states  CONTINENTAL  ARMY  COMMAND 

{First  Army) 

Port  Belvolr.  Virginia:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  hospital  fiicllltles,  and 
utilities,  $4,316,000. 

Carlisle  Barraclcs.  Pennsylvania:  Commu- 
nity facilities.  «145.000 

Fort  Dlx.  New  Jersey  Community  facilities 
:uid  utilities.  $1,539,000. 

Fort  Eustis.  Virginia:  Training  facilities. 
« 1.825. 000 

Fort  Hancock.  New  Jersey:  Utilities. 
*625.miO 

A.P  Hill  Military  Reservation,  Virginia: 
Maintenance  f.iclllties.  $364,000 

Fort  Holabird.  Maryland  Administrative 
facilities.  $489,000 

Fort  Knox.  Kentucky  Training  f.icilities. 
troop  housing  and  utilities.  $4,006,000. 

Port  Oeorge  G  Meade.  Maryland  Admlnis- 
iratlve  facilities,  community  facilities,  and 
utilities.  $4,845,000. 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia:  Utilities,  $534,000 

Port  Story.  Virginia  Training  facilities. 
$430,000 

Fort     Wadsworih,     New     York:     Utilities. 

$545,000 

iT'iirrf   A'my) 

Fort  Benning.  Georgia    Utilities.  $2,391,000 

Port  Bragg.  North  Carolina  Training  fa- 
cilities, and  maintenance  facilities.  $3,760,000. 

Port  Ciunpbell.  Kentucky  Maintenance  fa- 
cilltie.-j.  and  community  facilities.  $1,176,000 

Fort  Gordon.  Georgia  Training  facilities, 
maintenance  lacilities.  and  troop  housing. 
$10,286,000 

Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina:  Troop  hous- 
ing, and  utilities.  $12,372,000. 

Fort  Rucker.  AlabaJiia:  Training  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  and  troop  housing.  $8,316.- 
000 

{Fourth     Army) 

Fort  Bliss.  Texas  Training  facilities  main- 
tenance facilities,  community  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $4,309,000. 

Port  Hcod,  Texas  Maintenance  facilities, 
trf>op  housing,  and  community  facilities, 
$21,050,000 

Port  Sam  Houston,  Texas:  Utilities. 
$378,000 

Fort  Polk.  Louisiana-  Training  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  trcxip  housing,  and  com- 
munitv  facilities.  $3,067,000. 

Port  Sill.  Oklahoma  Maintenance  facili- 
ties, and  utilities.  $738,000. 

{Fifth    Army) 

Port  Carson,  Colorado:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties. $6,865,000 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  Indiana:  Admin- 
istrative facilities,  and  utilities.  $4,120,000. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas:  Medical  facili- 
ties and  troop  housing,  $502,000. 

Port  Riley.  Kiinsas:  Utilities,  $1,957,000. 

Fort  Sheridan,  Ullnols:  Administrative  fa- 
cilities, $2,210,000. 

{SiJth    Army) 

Presidio  of  Monterey.  California:  Troop 
houalng,  $2,125,000. 


Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California:  Com- 
munity facilities,  and  utilities,  $745,000. 
[Military    District    of    WasUington) 

Fort  McNair,  District  of  Columbia:  Train- 
ing facilities.  $929,000. 

UNrrED    STATES    ARMY    MATERIEL    COMMAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland: 
Training  facilities  and  utilities.  $2,312,000. 

.\eronautical  Maintenance  Center.  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $1,178,000 

Annlston  Army  Depot.  Alabama:  Mainte- 
nance facilities,  $1,053,000 

Atlanta  Army  Depot,  Georgia:  Supply  fa- 
cilities. $572,000 

Badger  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Wiscon- 
sin:  Utilities.  $203,000 

Charleston  Army  Depot.  South  Carolina: 
Utilities.  $143,000 

Detroit  Arsenal.  Michigan  Operational  fa- 
cilities, and  research,  development,  and  test 
facilities.  $4,070,000 

Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  and  research,  development 
and  test  facilities,  $420,000. 

Granite  City  Army  Depot,  Illinois:  Utili- 
ties, $237,000 

Holston  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Tennes- 
see: Utilities,  $'344,000. 

Iowa  Artnv  Ammunition  Plant.  Iowa:  Util- 
ities. $503,000 

JoUet    Army    Ammunition    Plant.    Illinois: 

Utilities,  $4,643,000. 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot.  Pennsylvania: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities.  $2,457.- 
000 

Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant,  Michigan: 
Utilities.  $354,006. 

Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey:  Research,  de- 
velopment and  test  facilities,  and  commu- 
nity facilities,  $1,778,000. 

New  Cumberland  Army  Depot,  Pennsyl- 
vania    Supply  facilities.  $560,000 

Picatinny  Arsenal.  New  Jersey:  Utilities, 
$989,000 

Pueblo  Army  Depot.  Colorado:  Mainte- 
nance facilities,  $1,026,000 

Radford  Arsenal.  Virginia:  Administra- 
tive facilities,  $1,641,000. 

Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texas:  Operation- 
al facilities,  and  utilities,  $1,396,000 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Illinois:  Operational 
facilities,  $425,000, 

Savanna    Army    Depot,    Illinois:    Utilities 

$274,000 

Sunflower  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Kan- 
sas:   Utilities,   $251,000 

White  Sands  Missile  Range.  New  Mexico 
Research,    development,    and    test    facilities, 
$3,218,000 

Fort  Wlngate  Army  Depot,  New  Mexico 
Utilities.  $217,000. 

Yuma  Proving  Ground.  Arizona:  Research 
development,  and  test  facilities,  and  utilities. 

$7,J4,000, 

UNITED     states     .<RMY     AIR     DEFENSE     COMMAND 

United  States  Various  Locations:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $27,000. 

united    states    army    securtty    agency 
Vint  Hills  Farms.  Virginia:  Utilities.  $136.- 
000. 

UNITED     states     ARMY     STRATEGIC     COMMUNICA- 
TIONS   COMMAND 

Port  Huachuca.  Arizona:  Troop  housing 
and  community  facilities.  $3,740,000 

UNITED     STATES     MILITARY     ACADEMY 

United  States  Military  Academy,  West 
Point.  New  York:  Training  facilities,  and 
community  facilities,  $17,421,000. 

ARMY     MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT 

Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  Texas:  Train- 
ing facilities,  99,891.000. 

Pltzslmons  Army  Hospital,  Colorado:  Pro- 
duction facilities.  $776,000 
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CORPS  or  engineers 
Army  Map  Service.  Maryland:  Operational 
facilities,  $134,000. 

MILITARY    TRAFFIC   MANAGEMENT  AND  TERMINAL 
SERVICE 

Military  Ocean  Terminal,  Bayonne,  New 
Jersey:   Utilities,  $1,134,000. 

Military  Ocean  Terminal,  Kings  Bay.  Geor- 
gia:  Utilities.  $177,000. 

Sunny  Point  Army  Terminal.  North  Caro- 
lina: Operational  facilities  and  utilities. 
$1,871,000. 

UNITED    STATES    ARMY,    ALASKA 

Port  Greely,  Alaska:  Utilities,  $743,000. 
Port   J    M    Wain%Tlght.   Alaska:    Training 
facilities,  $322,000. 

UNITED   .STATES   ARMY,    HAWAII 

Schofleld  Barracks,  Hawaii:  Community 
facilities,  $1,524,000. 

Oi'TsiDE  THE  United  States 

UNITED   STATES   ARMY.    PACIFIC 

Korea,  Various:  Of>erational  and  training 
laclUtles,  maintenance  facilities,  supply  fa- 
cilities, medical  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, troop  liotising,  community  facilities, 
and  utilities.  $23,678,000. 

UNITED   STATES   ARMY    FORCES.   SOUTHERN 
COMMAND 

Canal  Zone.  Various:  Medical  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $1,756,000. 

UNITED    STATES    SAFEGUARD    COMMAND 

Kwajaleih  Missile  Range:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, maintenance  facilities,  supply  facili- 
ties, and  troop  housing.  $3,273,000. 

UNITED    .STATES    ARMY    SECURITY    AGENCY 
Various    Locations:    Operational    facilities, 
$2,951,000. 

UNITED    STATES    ARMY.    EUROPE 

Germany.  Various:  Maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilitie.-!.  hospital  facilities,  adminis- 
trative facilities,  troop  housing,  community 
facilities,  and  utilities.  $22,323,000. 

Various  Locations:  For  the  United  States 
share  of  the  cost  of  multilateral  programs 
for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  mili- 
tary facilities  and  installations,  including 
international  military  headquarters,  for  the 
collective  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Area,  $50,000,000:  Provided.  That, 
within  thlrtv  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  description  of 
obligations  incurred  as  the  United  States 
share  of  such  multilateral  programs. 

UNITED    .STATES    APMY    STRATEGIC 
COMMUNICATIONS    COMMAND 

Taiwan.  Formosa;  Operational  facilities. 
$154,000. 

Sec  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Army  missions 
and  re.'ponsibilltles  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by:  (ai  unforeseen  security  consider- 
ations, (bi  new  weapons  developments,  (ci 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (d)  improved  produc- 
tion schedules.  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construc- 
tion for  inclusion  in  the  next  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  interests  of  national  security, 
and  in  connection  therewith  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment,  in  the  total 
amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  designee,  shall 
notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate   and   House   of   Representatives, 


immediately  upon  reaching  a  final  decision 
to  implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
any  public  work  undertaken  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  those  real  estate  actions  per- 
taining thereto  This  authorization  will 
expire  as  of  September  30,  1970,  except  for 
those  public  works  projects  concerning  which 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  have 
been  notified  pursuant  to  this  section  prior 
to  that  date. 

Sec  103.  (a)  Public  Law  89-188,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended,  under  the  heading  Tnside 
THE  United  States",  in  section  101,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Under  the  subheading  'continental 
UNITED  states,  Less  Army  Materiel  Command 
(Fourth  Army)"  with  respect  to  "Fort  Sam 
Houston.  Texas",  strike  out  "$1,300,000"  and 
Insert  In  place  thereof  "$1,510,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  89-188.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1 )  of 
section  602  "$260,925,000"  and  ■$317,786,000" 
and  inserting  "$261,135,000"  and  "$317,996.- 
000".  respectively. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Public  Law  90-110,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside 
the  United  States"  section   101    as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading,  "united  states 
continental  army  command  (First  Army)" 
with  respect  to  "Fort  Dlx,  New  Jersey",  strike 
out  "$2,585,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$3,471,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "united  states 

CONTINENTAL    ARMY    COMMAND     (FlTSt    ArmV )  " 

With  respect  to  "Port  Lee,  Virginia",  strike 
out  "$1,646,000"  and'  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$1,727,000".      , 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "united  states 

CONTINENTAL    ARMY    COMMAND     I  PlTSt    Army)" 

With  respect  to  "Port  George  G  Meade"  Mary- 
land", strike  out  $$4,510,000"  and  Insert  in 
place  thereof  "$5,198,000" 

(4)  Under  the  subheading  "united  states 
cojVtinental  ARMY  COMMAND  I  Military  Dis- 
trict of  Washington)"  with  respect  to  "Fort 
Myer,  Virginia",  strike  out  "$1,680,000"  and 
Insert  in  place  thereof  "$1,935,000" 

(5)  Under  the  subheading  "united  states 

ARMY     material     COMMAND"     With     rCSpect     tO 

"Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Illinois",  strike  out 
"$320,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$492,- 
000". 

(6)  Under  the  subheading  "united  states 

ARMY    AIR   DEFENSE   COMMAND"   With    respect    tO 

"Detroit  Defense  Area,  Michigan"  strike  out 
"$130,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$201.- 
000" 

(7)  Under  the  subheading  "corps  of  en- 
ciNNERS"  with  respect  to  "Army  Map  Serv- 
ice, Maryland",  strike  out  "$156,000"  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  "$201,000" 

(8)  Under     the     subheading     "military 

TRAFFIC    MANAGEMENT    AND    TERMINAL    SERVICE' 

With  respect  to  "Sunny  Point  Army  Terminal. 
North  Carolina",  strike  out  "$70,000"  and 
Insert  in  place  thereof  "$138,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-110,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  In  clause  (1 )  of  .sec- 
tion 802  '"'$282,359,000"  and  "$385,752,000" 
and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "$284,625,000" 
and  '$388,018,000".  resnectlvely. 

Sec  105.  (a)  Public  Law  90-408  Is  amended 
under  the  heading  "Inside  the  United 
States",  In  section   101   as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "continental 
united  states  (First  Army)"  with  respect  to 
"Fort  Knox,  Kentucky"  strike  out  '$727,000" 
and  Insert   in   place  thereof  "$888,000". 

12)   Under  the  subheading  "unfted  states 

ARMY     materiel     COMMAND"     With     respCCt     tO 

"New  Cumberland  Army  Depot.  Pennsyl- 
vania", strike  out  "$638,000"  and  Insert  In 
place  thereof  "$811,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-408  Is  amended  In  sec- 
tion 101  under  the  heading  "OtrrsroE  the 
United     States"     and     subheading     "united 

states    ARMY    SECURITY    AGENCY "    With    respCCt 

to    "Various    Locations",    by    striking    out 


"$5,386,000"   and   inserting   in   place  thereof 
$6,928,000". 

( c )  Public  Law  90-408  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  clause  (li  of  section  802  "$363.- 
471.000".  '$85,610,000  "  and  '$449.081 .000"  aud 
inserting  in  place  thereof  "$363,805,000", 
••$87. 152.000"  and  ""$450,957,000".  respectively. 
TITLE  II 

Sec  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appur- 
tenances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  the 
following  acquisition  and  construction: 
Inside  the  United  States 
first   naval   district 

Naval  Shlpvard.  Boston,  Massachusetts: 
Utilities.  $7,905,000. 

Naval  Station,  Newport,  Rhode  Island: 
Troop  housing,  $685,000. 

Naval  War  College,  Newport,  Rhode  Island: 
Training  facilities.  $2,113,000. 

Naval  Underwater  Weapons  Research  and 
Engineering  Station,  Newport.  Rhode  Island: 
Research,  development  and  test  faciUtlee, 
$754,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Quonset  Point, 
Rhode  Island:  Maintenance  facilities,  $1.- 
063.000. 

THIRD  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London.  Con- 
necticut: Utilities.  $303,000 

Naval  Hospital.  Saint  Albans,  New  York: 
Utilities,  $214,000. 

FOURTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Navy  Ships  Parts  Control.  Mechanlcsburg. 
Pennsylvania:  Administrative  facilities. 
$215,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania;   Maintenance  facilities.  $10,828,000. 

Naval  Air  Engineering  Center.  Philadel- 
phia. Pennsylvania:    Utilities,   $222,000. 

Navy  Aviation  Supply  Office,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania:  Administrative  facilities, 
$834,000. 

Naval  Damage  Control  Training  Center, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  Utilities,  $1,210.- 
000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Willow  Grove.  Pennsyl- 
vania: Utilities.  $47,000. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland: 
Training  facilities,  and  utilities,  $13,209,000. 

National  Naval  Medical  Center.  Bethesda. 
Maryland:  Hospital  and  medical  facilities. 
$3,591,000. 

Naval  Ship  Research  and  Development 
Center,  Carderock,  Maryland:  Utilities  at 
Annapolis  Division,  $186,000. 

FIFTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Fleet  Antl-Alr  Warfare  Training  Center, 
Dam  Neck,  Virginia;  Operational  facilities, 
$493,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina:  Maintenance  facilities,  $2,- 
308.000. 

Naval  Shlpvard,  Norfolk.  Virginia:  Utllitlee, 
$2,319,000. 

Naval  Station.  Norfolk.  Virginia:  Troop 
housing  and  community  facilities.  $4,848,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia:  Maintenance  facilities.  $9,303,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Norfolk.  Virginia: 
Utilities,  $111,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Norfolk, 
Virginia:   Operational  facilities,  $1,400,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Yorktoisn.  Vir- 
ginia:   Maintenance  faclUtlefe.  $1,686,000. 

SIXTH    NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station  Cecil  Field.  Florida:  Op- 
erational facilities,  and  troop  housing.  $1.- 
135,000. 
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Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville  Florida; 
nUUtles,  $3,060,000 

Naval  Station.  Mayport.  Florida:  Opera- 
tional and  training  faclUUes.  $361,000 

Naval  Station,  Key  West  Florida:  Troop 
houBlng,  $2,130,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Orlando.  Florida: 
Training  facUltlee  troop  houalng,  and  utili- 
ties, $13,900,000. 

Naval  Ship  Research  and  Development  Lab- 
oratory, Panama  City,  Florida:  Operational 
facilities,  and  comanunlty  faclUUes,  $867,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida:  Op- 
erational facilities,  $1,321,000 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pensacola, 
Florida:  UUUtles,  $923,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Saufley  Field,  Florida: 
Operational  facllltle«  and  real  estate. 
$340,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  WhlUng  Field,  Florida: 
Training  facilities.  $806,000 

Naval  Supply  Corps  School,  Athens. 
Georgia:   Training  facilities,  $2,020,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Glynoo,  Georgia:  UtlU- 
Ues,  $352,000 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center.  Gulf- 
port,  Mississippi:  Operational  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  administrative  facilities,  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties, $11,988,000 

Naval  A;^. .Station,  Meridian,  Mlssiaalppi: 
Supply  facUliles.  $277,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina: Maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
community  facUltleB,  and  utilities,  $5,932,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Charleston,  South 
Carolina:   Supply  facilities,  $1,271,000 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Charleston,  South 
Carolina:  Supply  facilities,  $510,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tennessee- 
Troop   housing.   $5,233,000. 

EIGHTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Support  Activity,  New  Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana:   Operational   facilities.  $544,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Chase  Field,  Texas:  Op- 
erational and  training  facilities,  and  real 
esUte,  $2,769,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Corpus  Chrtstl.  Texas: 
Utilities.  $496,000 

Naval  Air  Station.  KlngsviUe.  Texas:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $3.- 
876.000 

NINTH    NAVAL    DISTBICT 

Naval  Tralnln,?  Center.  Great  Lalces.  Illi- 
nois: Utilities.  $1,060,000. 

Naval  Avionics  Facility,  Indianapolis.  In- 
diana: Research,  development  and  test  fa- 
cilities. $157,000. 

OMEGA  Navigation  Station.  La  Moure. 
North  Dakota:  Operational  facilities,  and  real 
estate,  $5,690,000 

ELEVENTH     NAVAL    DISTBICT 

Naval    Shipyard,    Long    Beach,    California 
Utilities,  $1,793,000. 

Naval    Station.    Long    Beach.    California 
Utilities.  $511,000. 

Navy   Fuel   Depot.   San   Pedro.   California 
Utilities.  $90,000 

Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point  Mugu,  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop 
housing.  $554,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center.  Port 
Hueneme.  California:  Troop  housing  and 
utilities,  $2,254,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Camp  PentUeun,  Califor- 
nia Hospital  and  meclical  facilities,  $19,- 
805,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  Califor- 
nia: Maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and  utlliUes.  $9,390,000. 

Fleet  Training  Ceoiter,  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia: UtiUUes,  $1,335,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  San  Diego.  Califor- 
nia: Troop  housing.  $3,335,000 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Center.  San  Diego. 
California:  Research,  development  and  test 
facilities.  $6,400,000. 


TWKL»TH     NAVAL    DISTKICT 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore.  California: 
Operational  and  training  facllltiee.  and  troop 
housing,  $6,007,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  utllitlee  and 
ground  Improvements,  $6,094,000. 

Naval  HcBpltal,  Oakland,  CsUlfomla:  Utili- 
ties, $74,000 

Naval  Shipyard.  San  Francisco  Bay,  CaU- 
fornla:  Maintenance  facllltiee,  and  utllltleB 
at  Hunters  Point  Site  and  at  Mare  Island 
Site.  $12,494,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Fallon.  Ne- 
vada: Troop  housing,  $3,463,000 

THIKTEENTH     NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton,  WaaiUngton: 
Operational  facllltiee,  maintenance  facilities 
and  UtlliUes,  $7,467,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whidbey  Islsmd,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  and  training  faclUUes, 
tpoop  housing,  and  utilities  $5,101,000. 

rODRTEENTH     NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Shipyard.  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii: Maintenance  faclliUee,  and  utllitlee, 
$3,557,000 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Oahu,  Hawaii:   Utilities,  $6,519,000. 

Naval  PadUty,  Barbers  Point,  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii: OperaUonal  facilities,  $2,467,000. 

SEVENTEENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  station,  Adak,  Alaska:  Troop  hous- 
ing. $4,087,000. 

VARIOUS    LOCATIONS 

Various  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Air  Activl- 
Ues:    OperaUonal    facilities,   $766,000. 

Various  Naval  Communication  Stations: 
Utilities.  $2,030,000. 

MARINE  CORPS  FACILITIES 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command,  QuanUco.  Virginia:  Troop  hous- 
ing, and  utIUtles.  $1,711,000. 

Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Landing  Field. 
Bogue,  North  Carolina:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties, supply  faclUUes,  and  utilities,  $620,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina:  Maintenance  facilities,  administra- 
tive facilities,  community  facilities,  and 
utiUUes,  $4,415,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina:  Training  facilities,  and  troop 
housing.  $1,983,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  New  River, 
North  Carolina:  Operational  facilities, 
$256,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parrls  Island, 
South  Carolina:  Troop  housing.  $5,943,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma,  Arizona: 
Operational  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities.  $6,418,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro.  Califor- 
nia Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing. $4,150,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia: Community  facilities.  $2,536,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  San  Diego. 
California.  Troop  housing.  .$5,601,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Kaneohe  Bay. 
Oahu.  Hawaii:   Utilities.  $460,000. 

OirrsiDE  THE  United  States 

TENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Guantanaino 
Bay.  Cuba:    UtIUtles.  $2,898,000. 

Naval  Facility,  Ramey  Air  Force  Base, 
Puerto   Rico:    Operational   facilities,  $65,000, 

Naval  Station,  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico:  Troop  housing,  $3,995,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  San  Juan, 
Puerto   Rico:    Operational   facilities,  $87,000. 

ATLANTIC   ocean   AREA 

Naval  Facility.  Eleuthera.  Bahama  Islands: 
Community  facilities,  and  utIUtles.  $283,000. 

Naval  Station.  Keflavlk,  Iceland:  Commu- 
nity facilities,  $2,834,000. 


EUROPEAN    AREA 

OMEGA  Navigation  Station.  Bratland.  Nor- 
way:  Operational  facilities.  $2,954,000 

PACinC   OCEAN    AREA 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Plnegayan, 
Guam.  Mariana  Islamds:  Troop  housing, 
$1,422,000 

Naval  Facility.  Guam.  Mariana  Islands: 
Operational  factlitlea.  $4,419,000 

Naval  Hospital.  Guam,  Mariana  Islands: 
Hospital  and  medical  facilities,  $1,354,000 

Naval  Hospital,  Yokosuka.  Jajjan:  Hospi- 
tal and  medical  faclUUes.  $746,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Cubl  Point.  Republic  of 
the  Philippines:  OperaUonal  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  and  supply  facilities.  $1.- 
062.000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Sublc  Bay, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines:  Utilities,  $1,770.- 
OOO 

Naval  StaUon.  Sangley  Point.  Republic  of 
the   Philippines:    Supply  faclUUes.   $120,000. 

VARIOUS   LOCATIONS 

Various  Naval  Air  Activities:  Operational 
facilities.  $235,000. 

Sec.  202  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  naval  ln.staUa- 
tlons  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  converting, 
rehabilitating,  or  installing  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  In  the  amount  of 
$10,810,000 

Sec  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Navy  mis- 
sions and  responslblUtles  which  have  been 
occasioned  by:  (ai  unforeseen  security  con- 
siderations, (b)  new  weapons  developments, 
ic)  new  and  unforeseen  research  and  devel- 
opment requirements,  or  (d)  Improved  pro- 
duction schedules.  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construc- 
tion for  Inclusion  In  the  next  military  con- 
struction authorization  Act  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  interests  of  national  security, 
and  In  connection  therewith  to  swiquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appur- 
tenances, utilities,  and  equipment.  In  the 
total  amount  of  $10,000,000;  Provided.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee, 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, immediately  upon  reaching  a  decision 
to  implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction 
of  any  public  work  undertaken  under  this 
section,  including  those  real  estate  actions 
pertaining  thereto.  This  authorization  will 
expire  as  of  September  30,  1970,  except  for 
those  public  works  projects  concerning  which 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  have 
been  notified  pursuant  to  this  section  prior 
to  that  dale. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Public  Law  89-568,  as 
amended,  is  amended  in  section  201  under 
the  heading  "Inside  the  United  States"  and 
subheading  "naval  air  systems  command 
(Field  Support  Stations) "  with  respect  to  the 
Naval  Air  Station.  Oceana.  Virginia,  by  strik- 
ing out  "$1,466,000"  and  inserting  In  place 
thereof  "$1,861,000". 

(bi  Public  Law  89-668,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  ( 2 )  of  sec- 
tion 602  "$118,769,000"  and  "$142,932,000" 
and  inserting  respectively  in  place  thereof 
"$119,164,000"  and  "$143,327,000." 

Sec  205.  (ai  Public  Law  90-110,  as 
amended,  is  amended  in  section  201  under 
the  heading  "Inside  the  United  States"  as 
follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "nrrH  naval 
district  '  with  respect  to  the  Naval  Amphib- 
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lous  Base.  Little  Creek.  Virginia,  and  the 
Fleet  Training  Center,  Norfolk.  Virginia, 
strike  out  "$6,230,000"  and  "$65,000",  respec- 
tively, and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$6,466,000" 
and  "$97,000".  respectively. 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "sixth  naval 
DISTRICT"  with  respect  to  tbe  Naval  Station, 
Charleston.  South  Carolina,  strike  out 
"$4,048,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$6,058,000". 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "ninth  naval 
DISTRICT"  with  respect  to  the  Naval  Train- 
ing Center.  Great  Lakes,  Illinois,  strike  out 
"$6,869,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$8,760,000". 

(4)  Under  the  subheading  "eleventh 
NAVAL  DISTRICT"  With  respcct  to  the  Marine 
Corps  Air  Stations.  Yuma,  Arizona,  and  El 
Toro,  California,  strike  out  "$2,133,000"  and 
"$4,918,000",  respectively,  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  "$2,179,000",  and  "$5,410,000",  re- 
spectively. 

(6)  Under  the  subheading  "thirteenth 
NAVAL  district"  With  Tcspect  to  the  Navy 
Supply  Depot.  Seattle,  Waahlngton,  and  the 
Naval  Air  Station.  Whidbey  Island.  Washing- 
ton, strike  out  "$262,000"  and  "$2,626,000", 
respectively,  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$645,000"  and  "$3,122,000". 

(6)  Under  the  subheading  "rouRTia:NTH 
NAVAL  DISTRICT"  With  respect  to  the  Navy  Pub- 
lic Works  Center.  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu.  Ha- 
waii. Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Oahu.  Hawaii,  and  the  Naval  Ammunition 
Depot.  Oahu.  Hawaii,  strike  out  "$7,636,000". 
"$2,554,000".  and  "$1,170,000".  respectively, 
and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$8,121,000", 
"$3,268,000",    and    "$1,619,000",    respectively. 

(7)  Under  the  subheading  "marine  corps 
GEOUND  forces  FACILITIES"  With  rcspcct  to  the 
Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  strike  out  "$12,507,000"  and  Insert 
in  place  thereof  "$12,754,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-110,  as  amended,  is 
amended  in  section  201  under  the  heading 
"OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES"  and  subhetuUng 
"TENTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT"  With  respect  to  the 
Naval  Hospital,  Rooeevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico,  by  striking  out  "$6,283,000"  and  In- 
serting In   place   thereof  "$8,181,000". 

(C)  Public  Law  90-110,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  in  clause  (2)  of  section  802  by 
striking  out  "$415,108,000",  "$39,515,000", 
and  "$461,407,000"  and  InserUng  respectively 
In  place  thereof,  "$422,599,000".  "$41,413.- 
000".  and  "$470,796,000". 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Public  Law  90-408  Is  amended 
in  section  201  under  the  heading  "Inside  the 
United  States  '  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "sixth  naval 
DISTRICT"  with  respect  to  the  Naval  Hospital. 
Charleston.  South  Carolina,  strike  out  "$13.- 
356.000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$15.- 
687.000." 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "eleventh 
NAVAL  DISTRICT"  With  resfjcct  to  the  Naval 
Air  Station.  Imperial  Beach.  California,  strike 
out  "$5,674,000."  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$8,517,000." 

( b )  PubUc  Law  90-408  Is  amended  in  clause 
(2)  of  section  802  by  striking  out  "$229.- 
726.000"  and  "$236,591,000"  and  inserting  re- 
spectively in  place  thereof  "$234,900,000"  and 
"$241,765,000." 

TITLE  III 

Sec  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  miUtary  installa- 
tions and  faclUUes  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabiUtatIng,  or  Installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  for 
the  following  acquisition  and  construction: 

Inside  the  United   States 
aeronatn-ical  chart  and  information 

CENTER 

Aeronautical  Chart  and  Information  Cen- 
ter. Saint  Louis,  Missouri ;  Utilities,  $357,000. 


AZROSPACE  DEFENSE  COMMAND 

Duluth  Mumclpal  Airport,  Duluth.  Minne- 
sota: Maintenance  facilities,  and  community 
faclUties,  $236,000. 

Hamilton  Air  Force  Base.  San  Rafael.  Cali- 
fornia: Hospital  faclUtles.  troop  housing,  and 
real  estate,  $4,647,000. 

Klngsley  Field,  Klamath  Palls,  Oregon;  Op- 
erational faclUtles,  $303,000. 

NORAD  Headquarters,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado;   Operational  facilities,  $20,800,000. 

Otis  Air  Force  Base,  Falmouth,  Masstuihu- 
setts:    Operational  facilities,  $157,000. 

Peterson  Field,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado: 
Administrative  facilities  and  troop  housing, 
$1,992,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City,  Flor- 
ida: Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
clUties, administrative  faclUUes.  and  troop 
housing,  $1,540,000. 

Volk  Field.  Camp  Douglas,  Wisconsin :  Op- 
eraUonal faclUtles.  $208,000 

AIR    FORCE    LOGISTICS    COMMAND 

GrlfRss  Air  Force  Base,  Rome.  New  York: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
$315,000. 

Hill  Air  Porde  Base,  Ogden,  Utah:  Main- 
tenance faclUtles  and  administrative  facili- 
ties, $525,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  f£iclU- 
ties,  supply  facilities,  administrative  faclU- 
ties, community  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$5,347,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento. 
California;  Operational  faclUties.  mainte- 
nance facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utIUtles. 
$7,385,000. 

Newark  Air  Force  Station,  Newark.  Ohio: 
Administrative  faclUtles.  $835,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Macon,  Georgia: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  faclU- 
tles, supply  facilities,  administrative  faclU- 
tles. and  community  faclUties,  $2,086,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance faclUtles,  administrative  faclUtles, 
and  utilities,  $2,575,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Dayton. 
Ohio:  Research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
culties, hospital  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  and  uUUtles,  $4,825,000. 

AIR    FORCE    SYSTEMS    COMMAND 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
Tullahoma,  Tennessee:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities.  $1,440,000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  Research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, $736,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc,  Califor- 
nia: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
$394,000. 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base.  Valparaiso.  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  faclU- 
tles. research,  development,  and  test  faclU- 
ties. supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  $5,897,000. 

HoUoman  Air  Force  Base.  Alamogordo. 
New  Mexico:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  research,  development,  and 
test  facilities,  supply  faclUties,  and  com- 
munity faclUtles,  $2,741,000. 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  Albuquerque. 
New  Mexco:  Research,  development,  and 
test  facilities,  community  faclUtles.  and 
UtIUtles,  $1,903,000. 

Los  Angeles  Air  Force  Station.  Los  An- 
geles. California:  Research,  development,  and 
test  facilities,  and  administrative  faclUties, 
$781,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Cocoa,  Florida: 
Maintenance  facilities,  conamunlty  facilities, 
and  UtIUtles,  $1,108,000. 

Eastern  Test  Range.  Cocoa,  Florida:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $43,000. 

Satellite  Tracking  Facilities:  Operational 
facilities  and  utilities,  $1,021,000. 


AIR    TRAINING    COMMAND 


Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus.  Mis- 
sissippi :  OperaUonal  and  training  facilities 
and  maintenance  facilities.  $635,000. 

Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Selma.  Alabama; 
Training  facilities,  administrative  faclUUes, 
and  troop  housing,  $1,139,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  BUoxl.  Mississippi: 
Training  facilities,  hospital  facilities,  admin- 
istrative facilities,  aiid  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  $3,118,000. 

Lackland  Air  FV>rce  Base.  San  Antonio.  Tex- 
as: Training  faclUtles.  administrative  facili- 
ties, troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $13,107,000. 

Laredo  Air  Force  Base.  Laredo.  Texas;  Op- 
erational faclUtles.  and  administrative  facili- 
ties, $496,000. 

Laughlln  Air  FVDrce  Base.  Del  Rio.  Texas: 
Operational  faculties,  maintenance  faclUtles, 
administrative  facilities  and  troop  housing, 

$1,771,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Denver.  Colorado: 
Training  faclUtles,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  faclUtles.  and  troop  housing  $8,241.- 
000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia: OiJerational  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing, $2,223,000. 

Moody  Air  Force  Base.  Valdosta.  Georgia; 
Operational  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties, and  community  faclUties.  $816,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio, 
Texas;    Troop  housing,  $1,151,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Lubbock.  Texas;  Op- 
erational facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  community  fa- 
cilities. $954,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita  Palls, 
Texas;  Maintenance  faclUties.  administra- 
tive faclUtles.  and  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities.  $4,167,000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base.  Enid.  Oklahoma: 
Administrative  faclUUes.  $152,000. 

Webb  Air  Force  Base.  Big  Spring.  Texas: 
Operational  facilities.  $435,000 

Williams  Air  Force  Base.  Chandler,  Ari- 
zona: Administrative  facilities,  hospital  fa- 
cilities, troop  housing,  and  real  estate,  $4.- 
462.000. 

ALASKAN  AIR  COMMAND 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base,  Fairbanks.  Alaska: 
Utilities,  $578,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Anchorage. 
Alaska:  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
uuUties,  $3,528,000. 

Various  Locations:  Operational  faclUtles. 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
community  faculties,  and  uOUtles.  $6,370,000. 

HEADQUARTERS  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

Ellington  Air  Force  Base,  Houston,  Texas: 
Operational  facilities  and  real  estate.  $957,000. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMAND 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Camp  Springs, 
Maryland:  Operational  faclUtles  and  utili- 
ties." $813,000. 

MILITARY  AIRLIFT  COMMAND 

Altus  Air  Force  Base.  Altus.  Oklahoma: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facili- 
ties, and  troop  housing.  $5,358,000. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  Charleston. 
South  CaroUna:  Operational  faclUtles,  troop 
housing,  and  utIUtles,  $3,192,000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base.  Dover.  Delaware; 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  faciu- 
t:es.  supply  facilities.  vitiUties  and  real  es- 
tate. $7,519,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
frcilitles.   and  troop  housing,   $1,699,000. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base.  Wrtghtstown. 
New  Jersey:  Operational  faclUties.  supply 
faclUties.  community  faculties,  and  utiU- 
Ues. $1.664.0C0. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base.  San  Bernardino. 
California:    Operational    facilities,    mainte- 
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nance      faculties      supply      facilities,      troop 
housing,  and  iitlUiics.  »3. 134.000 

Scott    Air    Force    Base.   Belleville.    Illinois 
Troop  housini^.  J329.000. 

Triivls  Air  Force  Base,  Fairfield,  Calif or- 
n'.a  Operational  and  training  facilities,  hos- 
pital facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and 
utilities.  911.865.000 

PACIPtC      AIR     FORCES 

Hlclcam  Air  Force  Base.  Honolulu.  Hawaii: 
Maintenance    facilities.    $209,000 

.STRATEGIC     AIR     COMMAND 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base.  Shreveport. 
Louisiana:  Administrative  facilities,  opera- 
tional facilities.  $549,000 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  Marysvllle.  Califor- 
nia:  Maintenance  facilities.  $126,000 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  Fort  Worth, 
Texas:  Operational  facilities  and  mainte- 
nance facilities.  $236,000 

Castle  Air  Force  Base.  Merced.  California: 
Troop  housing,  $597,000. 

Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Tucson. 
Arizona:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $2,459.- 
000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  Rapid  City. 
South  Dakota:  Community  facilities  and 
utilities.  $1,028,000 

Eiancls  B.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Chey- 
enae.  Wvyanalng  Community  facilities,  $587,- 
000. 

Palrchild  Air  Force  Base,  Spokane.  Wash- 
ington: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  administrative  facil- 
ities, and  troop  housing  and  community 
facilities.  $5,236,000 

Grand  Porks  Air  Force  Base.  Grand  Porks. 
North  Dakota:  Maintenance  facilities.  $178.- 
000 

Grlssom  Air  Force  Base.  Peru.  Indiana: 
Maintenance  facilities  and  utilities.  *;231.000 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base.  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas:  MiUntenance  facilities,  $186,000 

Lorlng  Air  Force  Base,  Limestone,  Maine: 
Maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  $800,000 

Malmstrom  .Air  Force  Base,  Great  Palls, 
Montana:  Operational  facilities  and  ulllltles. 
$284,000. 

Mlnot  Air  Force  Base.  Mlnot.  North  Da- 
kota: Malnteiir.ncE  facilities.  $265,000. 

Ollutt  Air  Force  Base.  Omaha.  Nebraska: 
Operational  f;  clUtles.  community  facilities, 
and  utmtles.  $2,532,000 

Pease  Air  Poroe  Base.  Portsmouth.  New 
Hampshire:  Operational  facilities  and  main- 
tenance facilities.  S26:!.000 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base.  Plattsburgh, 
New   York:    Maintenance   facilities,   $174,000 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Lompoc,  Cali- 
fornia: Utilities.  $394,000. 

Westover  Air  Force  Base.  Chlcopee  Falls, 
Massachusetts:    Utilities.   $488,000 

Whlteman  Air  Force  Base.  Knob  Nost«r. 
Missouri:   Administrative  facilities.  $157,000 

TACTICAL     AIR    COMMAND 

Bergstrom  .■Mr  Force  Base.  Austin.  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $415  000 

BlythevlUe  Air  Force  Base.  BlythevUle, 
Arkansa-s  Hospital  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing, $1,847,000. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  Clovls,  New  Mex- 
ico: Maintenance  facilities  and  community 
facility,  $939,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base,  Alexandria,  Loui- 
siana: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
supply  faclUtlea.  and  troop  housing.  $1,- 
372,000. 

Forbes  Air  Force  Base,  Topeka,  Kansas: 
Maintenance  facilities,  admlnlstralive  facil- 
ities, troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $1,608,000. 

George  Air  Force  Base.  Vlctorville.  Califor- 
nia: Operational  rivcllitles.  supply  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  troop  housing,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utilities,  $3,234,000 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Homestead, 
Florida;  Troop  housing,  $198,000. 

Langley    Air    Force    Base,    Hampton,    Vir- 


ginia    Operational  facilities  and  administra- 
tive (acuities,  $560,000 

Luke    .\lr    Force    Ba.se,    Phoenix,    Arizona 
Operational     facilities,    and     troop    housing. 
$5,636,000 

MacDlU  Air  Force  Base.  Tampa.  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  utilities,  $642,000 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas: Troop  housing,  $231,000 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base.  Mountain 
Home.  Idaho  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  and  iroop  housing.  $1  - 
476.000. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Las  Vegas.  Nevada 
Operational  lacilltles.  maintenance  facilities. 
iroop   housing,   and   utilities.   $6,514,000 

P.ipe  Air  Force  Base,  FayetteviUe,  North 
Carolina  Operational  facilities,  mainienance 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and  trocp 
hou.slng.  $2,097,000. 

Seymour  John.son  Air  Force  Ba.se  Oolds- 
lx>ro.  North  Carolina:  Maintenance  lacUitles 
$137,000 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  Sumter.  South  Caro- 
lina: Operational  and  training  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  and  troop  housing 
$1,835,000. 

UNITED   STATES    AIR   FORCE   ACADEMY 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  Colo- 
rado Springs.  Colorado:  Training  facilities, 
administrative  facilities.  and  utUUles 
$551,000 

AIRCRAfT    CONTROL     AND     WARNING     S-iSTFM 

Various  Locations:  Maintenance  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  lacilities  and 
milltles,  $1,324,000 

!NITF.D    STATF3     \IR     FORCE    sECIRiry    .'ERVICF 

Ooudteilow  Air  Force  Base.  San  Angelo. 
Texas    Troop  housing.  $957,000 

Outside  the  United  States 

aerosp.ace  defense  command 

Various  Locations  Maintenance  facilities 
$407,000. 

AIR  FORCE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Western  Test  Range:  Research,  develop- 
ment,   and    test    facilities,   $2,292,000. 

Satellite  Tracking  Facilities:  Utilities, 
$287,000 

PACIFIC    AIR    FORCES 

Various  Locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $7,904,000. 

STRATEGIC   AIR   COMMAND 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  (iuam:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  and  community  facilities, 
*  1,265 ,000 

UNITED    STATES    AIR    FORCES    IN    EVROPE 

Germany:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  supply  facilities,  $5  - 
730,000. 

United  Kingdom:  Operational  and  train- 
ing facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  and  troop  housing.  1:9.040.000 

Various  iKJcatlons:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities,  $678,- 
000 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCES  SOUTHERN  COMMAND 

Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Canal  Zone:  Oper- 
ational facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  and 
troop  housing,  $3,246,000. 

I'NIIED    STATES    AIR    FORCE    SECURITY    SERVICE 

Various  Locations:  Operational  facilities, 
and  utilities,  $300,000. 

Sec  .102  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
Installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisitions,  site  prep- 
aration, .appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  amount  of  $29,234,000. 

Sec  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  installa- 


tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
structii  n  made  necessary  by  changes  In  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
lia\e  been  occasioned  by:  lai  unforeseen  se- 
curity considerations,  ib)  new  weapons  de- 
vflopments.  (ci  new  and  unforeseen  research 
and  development  requirements,  or  idi  Im- 
proved production  schedules.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  determines  that  deferral  of 
such  construction  (or  inclusion  in  the  next 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  interests  of  na- 
tional .secvirlty.  and  in  ci  nnectlon  therewith 
to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or 
i.nstall  permanent  or  temporary  public  works, 
including  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment  m 
the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  or  his 
d"signpe,  shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repri  sentatives.  Immediately  upon  reaching 
a  hnal  decl.sicn  to  implement,  of  the  cost  of 
c.instruotion  <,f  any  public  work  undert.iken 
under  this  section,  including  those  real  estate 
actions  pertaining  thereto  This  authoriza- 
tion will  expire  as  of  September  30.  1970.  ex- 
cept lor  those  public  w(-rks  projects  concern- 
ing which  the  Cointn.ttees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
liave  been  notified  pur.auant  to  this  section 
prl  ir  to  that  date 

SEC  304  (ai  Public  Law  90-110,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading  'In- 
side THE  United  States"  in  section  301,  as 
follows: 

(II  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
co.MMAND"  with  respect  to  C.hanute  Air  Force 
B.ise.  R.int3u!.  Illinois,  strike  out  ■$2,523,000" 
and   insert  m  place  thereof     $3,507,000" 

(2i  Under  :.he  subheading  pacific  air 
force"  with  respect  to  Hickam  Air  Force  Base. 
Honolulu.  H.iwaii.  str.ke  oui  "$2,566,000"  and 
insert  In  place   thereof    -$3,034,000" 

i3i  Under  th?  subheading  strategic  air 
COMMAND"  with  respert  t.T  Wurtsmith  Air 
Force  Base.  Oscoda.  M:ch'.i;a-:.  strike  out 
■  $1,053,000"  a:id  insert  in  place  thereof  "$1.- 
628.000" 

i4i  U.ider  t.TP  subheading  "tactical  air 
COMMAND"  with  respect  '.o  L.ingley  Air  Force 
B.ise,  Hampton,  V'irginla,  strike  out  "$2,243,- 
000"  and    nspr:  in  place  tnereof  "$2,744,000" 

lb)  Public  Law  90  110.  as  amended,  is 
.iinendcc)  under  :he  headitic  "OfTsioE  the 
United  States"  ni  section  301  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  sTRArEoic  air 
COMMAND  '  with  respect  tJ  Goose  Air  B.ise. 
Canada,  strlk"  out  "990.000"  and  insert  in 
place  thereof    $136,000" 

(ci  Public  L.iw  90-110.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  i3)  of 
section  802 '"$312,050,000".  ■$26,904,000".  and 
■$398.376.000^  :ind  inserting  m  place  thereof 
$314,578,000  ■.  ■526.950.000".  .ind  ■$400,950- 
OOO^.  respectively. 

TITLE  IV 

Sec  401  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tabUsli  or  develop  military  inslallatuins  and 
facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  publ.c  works,  including 
land  acqulsiti.in.  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities  and  equipment,  f  ir  defense 
agencies  for  the  following  acquisition  and 
construction : 

Inside   the   United   States 
defense  atomic  support  agency 

Sandla  Base.  New  Mexico:  Supply  facilities, 
and  utilities.  $495,000. 

Manzano  Base.  New  Mexico:  Utilities. 
$36,000. 

DEFENSE    SUPPLY    AGENCY 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center/  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio:    Supply  faclliUes,   $300,000. 

Defense  Dejxjt,  Mechanlcsburg,  Pennsyl- 
va.iia.  Supply  facilities,  $318,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Memphis,  Tennessee:  Sup- 
ply facilities,  $827,000. 
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Defense  Depot.  Ogden,  Utah:  Supply  fa- 
cilities and  utilities.  $1,052,000 

Defense  General  Supply  Center.  Richmond, 
Virginia:     Supply     facilities     and     utilities, 

$468,000 

Defense  Industrial  Plant  Equipment  Fa- 
cility, Atchison,  Kansas:   Utilities,  $39,000. 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania:  Supply  laclUtles, 
5603.000 

Defense  Depot.  Tracy.  California:  Utilities. 
$882,000 

NATIONAL    SECURITY    AGENCY 

Fort  Meade.  Maryland:  Troop  housing  fa- 
cilities and  utilities.  $4,678,000. 

Vint  Hill  Farms  Station.  Virginia:  Supply 
facilities,  $1,000,000, 

Classified  Location:  Operational  facilities, 
$3,564,000 

Outside  the  United   States 

DEFENSE    ATOMIC    SUPPORT    AGENCY 

Johnston  Island:  Operational  facilities, 
$1,903,000 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  installations  and  facilities 
which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  worlts,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities  and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
of  $25,000,000:  Proxided.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  Immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  implement, 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public 
work  undertaken  under  this  section,  includ- 
ing real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto. 

Sec  403  la  I  Public  Law  90-408  Is  amended 
In  section  401  under  the  heading  'Inside  the 
United  States'^  and  subheading  ■national 
SECURITY  agency'  With  respcct  to  Fort  Meade. 
Maryland,  by  striking  out  ■'$2,121,000"  and 
inserting  In  place  thereof  ■•$2,609,000." 

(bi  Public  Law  90--t08  is  amended  In  clause 
(4)  of  section  802  by  striking  out  "$81,696.- 
000"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "82.- 
184.000" 

TITLE  V 
military   family   housing 

Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  construct,  at  the 
locations  hereinafter  named,  family  housing 
uniLs  and  trailer  court  facilities  in  the  num- 
bers hereinafter  listed,  but  no  family  housing 
construction  shall  be  commenced  at  any 
such  locations  in  the  United  State,,  until  the 
Secretary'  shall  have  consulted  with  the  Sec- 
retary-, Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, as  to  the  availability  of  adequate 
private  housing  at  sxich  locations  If  agree- 
ment cannot  be  reached  with  respect  to  the 
availability  of  adequate  private  housing  at 
any  location,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
immediately  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  in  wTltlng,  of  such  difference  of 
opinion,  and  no  contract  for  construction  at 
such  location  shall  be  entered  Into  for  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty  days  after  such  notification  has 
been  given.  This  authority  shall  Include  the 
authority  to  acquire  land,  and  interests  in 
land,  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Govern- 
ment-owned land,  or  otherwise. 

Family  Housing  units — 

(ai  The  Department  of  the  Army,  twelve 
hundred  units,  $25,060,000: 

Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona,  one  hundred 
units. 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  units. 

Port  Bennlng,  Georgia,  three  hundred  and 
forty  units. 

Port  Polk,  Louisiana,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  units 

Fort  Meade,  Maryland,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  units. 


Vint  Hill  Farms  Station.  Virginia,  one  hun- 
dred units 

(bl  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  units. 
$47,517,000: 

Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaska,  one  hundred 
units 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  'Vuma.  Arizona, 
one  hundred  units. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, one  hundred  and  two  units 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  California,  one 
hundred  and  ninety  units 

Naval  Station,  Key  West,  Florida,  two 
hundred  units. 

Naval  Air  Test  Center.  Patuxent  River. 
Maryland,  two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point.  Rhode 
Island,  one  hundred  units. 

Armed  Forces  SUff  College,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, forty-eight  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Bremerton,  Washington, 
two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Facility,  Pacific  Beach,  Washington, 
ten  units. 

Naval  Station.  Guam,  two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Station.  Keflavlk,  Iceland,  one  hun- 
dred units. 

Naval  Station,  Sublc  Bay,  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  three  hundred  units. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  San  Miguel, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  one  hundred 
units. 

(cl  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  units.  $33.- 
855.000: 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona, 
three  hundred  units. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  units. 

BlythevUle  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas,  two 
hundred  units, 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  three  hun- 
dred units. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base.  Kansas,  one 
hundred  units. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada,  three  hun- 
dred units. 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  one  hun- 
dred units. 

Clark  Air  Base.  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, two  hundred  tmits. 

Sec  502  Authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provided  in  this  Act 
shall  be  subject,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe,  to 
the  following  limitations  on  cost,  which  shall 
include  shades,  screens,  ranges,  refrigerators, 
and  all  other  installed  equipment  and  fix- 
tures: 

(a  I  The  average  unit  cost  for  each  mili- 
tary department  for  all  units  of  family  hous- 
ing constructed  In  the  United  States  (other 
than  Hawaii  and  Alaska)  and  Puerto  Rico 
shall  not  exceed  $21,000  including  the  cost  of 
the  family  unit  and  the  proportionate  costs 
of  land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  and  In- 
stallation of  utilities. 

(b)  No  family  housing  unit  in  the  areas 
listed  in  subsection  la)  shall  be  constructed 
at  a  total  cost  exceeding  $40,000  including 
the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the  propor- 
tionate costs  of  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, and  installation  of  utilities. 

(c)  When  family  housing  units  are  con- 
structed in  areas  other  than  those  listed  in 
subsection  (a)  the  average  cost  of  all  such 
units  shall  not  exceed  $32,000  and  in  no  event 
shall  the  cost  of  any  unit  exceed  $40,000.  The 
cost  limitations  of  this  subsection  shall  in- 
clude the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the 
proportionate  costs  of  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  and  Installation  of  utilities. 

Sec.  503.  Except  as  provided  in  section  504 
of  this  Act.  and  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tions contained  in  prior  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Acts  on  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  family  housing,  the  limitations  on 
such  cost  contained  in  section  502  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  all  prior  authorizations 
for  construction  of  family  hotislng  not  here- 


tofore repealed  and  for  which  construction 
contracts  have  not  been  executed  by  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 

Sec  504.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  and 
nothing  contained  in  section  603  of  Public 
Law  90-408  i82  Stat.  367.  388)  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  the  cost  limitations  pro- 
vided in  subsection  602(di  of  Public  Law 
90-408  (82  Stat  367.  388)  with  respect  to 
construction  of  family  housing  units  at 
George   Air  Force  Base.   California 

Sec.  505.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions  or  extensions  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  to  existing  pub- 
lic quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed — 

(a)  for  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
$2,101,000. 

(b)  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
$4,500,000 

( c )  for  the  Department  of  the  .Air  F'orce. 
$4,500,000 

(di  for  the  Defense  Agencies.  $439,000 
Sec.  506  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  construct,  or  other- 
wise acquire,  in  foreign  countries,  thirty 
family  housing  units.  This  authority  shall 
Include  the  authority  to  acquire  land  and 
interests  in  land,  and  shall  be  limited  to 
such  projects  as  may  be  funded  by  use  of 
excess  foreign  currencies  when  so  provided 
in  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Acts 
The  authorization  contained  in  this  section 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  cost  limitations 
set  forth  in  section  502  of  this  Act:  Provided. 
That  no  family  housing  unit  constructed 
or  acquired  pursuant  to  this  authorization 
shall  cost  m  excess  of  $60,000.  including 
the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the  propor- 
tionate costs  of  land  acquisition,  site  prepara- 
tion, and  Installation  of  utilities 

Sec  507  Section  515  of  Public  Law  84- 
161  '69  Stat.  324.  352)  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  ( 1  i  striking  out  1969  and  1970  " 
in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■1970  and  1971".  (2)  inserting  "and 
the  Naval  Supply  Corps  School,  Athens. 
Georgia."  immediately  after  "Kansas."  in 
the  last  sentence,  and  i3)  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  section  a  new  sentence  as  fol- 
lows: "In  no  case  may  any  housing  unit  be 
leased  under  authority  of  this  section  at  a 
monthly  rental  in  excess  of  $250.  including 
the  cost  of  utilities  and  maintenance,  and 
operation' 

Sec  508  Section  507  of  PubUc  Law  88-174 
I  77  Stat  307.  326)  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  1969  and  1970"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1970  and  1971". 

Sec  509  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  reloc&te  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  family  housing  units  to 
military  installations  where  there  are  housing 
shortages,  from  installations  as  follows:  two 
hundred  relocatable  units  from  Klncheloe 
Air  Force  Base.  Michigan;  eighteen  reloctable 
units  from  Sundance  Air  Force  Station, 
Wyoming;  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
United  States  manufactured  units  from  a 
classified  overseas  location:  Provided.  That 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  noUfy  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  new  locations  and  estimated  costs, 
and  no  contract  shall  be  awarded  within 
thirty  days  of  such  notification. 

Sec.  510.  (a)  Section  7574  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new   subsection   at   the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  The  maximum  limitations  prescribed 
by  subsections  (a),  (d).  and  (e)  may  be 
Increased  up  to  15  per  centum  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  determines 
that  such  Increase  is  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  Government  to  permit  award  of  a  turn- 
key construction  contract  for  family  hotising 
to  the  contractor  offering  the  most  satisfac- 
tory proposal." 

(b)  Sections  4774  and  9774  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  by  adding 
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tbe  following  new  subsection  at  the  end  of 

each : 

"(h)  The  maximum  llmltatlona  preecrlbed 
by  subsections  (a),  (f).  and  (g|  may  be 
Increased  up  to  15  per  centum  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  hla  dewlgnee,  determlnea 
that  such  increase  1*  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  Government  to  i>ermlt  award  of  a  turnkey 
construction  contraot  for  family  housing  to 
the  contractor  offerlag  the  most  satisfactory 
propoeal." 

Sec.  511.  The  ^Ird  clause  of  section  501(b) 
of  Public  Law  87-664  (76  Stat.  223.  237)  as 
added  by  section  60«  of  Public  Law  90-110 
(81  Stat.  279,  304),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "and  (3)  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  for  the  purpose  of  debt 
service,  proceeds  of  the  handling  and  the 
disposal  of  fanvlly  housing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  including  related  land  and 
Improvements,  whether  handled  or  disposed 
of  by  the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  other 
Federal  Agency,  but  less  those  expenses  pay- 
able pursuant  to  section  204(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Admlnlatratlve  Services 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  485(b) ), 
to  remain  available  tintU  expended." 

Sec.  512.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  limiting  the  term  of  a  contract, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  may 
enter  Into  oontracts  for  periods  of  not  more 
than  4-ye«r»for  supplies  and  services  required 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  family 
housing  for  which  funds  would  otherwise  be 
available  only  within  the  nscal  year  for  which 
appropriated. 

Sec.  513.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  accomplish  repairs 
and  improvements  to  existing  public  quarters 
In  amounts  In  excess  of  the  $10,000  limitation 
prescribed  In  section  610(a)  of  Public  Law 
90-110  as  amended  (81  Stat.  279,  305),  as 
follows: 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama,  one  unit, 
«1 1,000. 

United     States     Military     Academy,     West 
Point,  New  York,  thirty-nine  units.  $513,200. 
Naval  Station,  Adalc,  Alaska,  twenty  units, 
$232,000. 

Marine  Corps  Barracks,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  four  units,  $108,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Parrls  Island, 
South  Carolina,  one  unit,  $14,100. 

Sec.  514.  Subsectloa  601  ib)  of  Public  Law 
90-408  (82  Stat.  367.  387)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '■$f5. 725,000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$17,000.000. " 

Sec.  515.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  his  designee,  for  military  family  housing 
as  authorized  by  law  for  the  following 
purposes: 

(a)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
family  housing,  including  improvements  to 
adequate  quarters,  improvements  to  In- 
adequate quarters,  minor  construction, 
rental  guarantee  payments,  construction  and 
acquisition  of  trailer  court  facilities,  and 
planning,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $125,- 
833.000,  and 

)  b  I  for  support  of  military  family  housing. 
Including  operating  expenses,  leasing,  main- 
tenance of  real  property,  payments  of  princi- 
pal and  Interest  on  mortgage  debts  Incurred, 
payments  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, and  mortgage  Insurance  premiums 
authorized  under  section  222  of  the  "National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1715m), 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $563,686,000. 
TITLE  VI 

HOMEOWNERS    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  601.  Section  701  of  Public  Law  90-110 
(81  Stat.  279.  306)  is  amended  by  changing 
the  semicolon  to  a  period  after  "$27,000,000" 
and   deleting  all   language   thereafter. 

Sec  602.  Section  1013  of  Public  Law  89-754 
(80  Stat.  1256.  1290)   is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 
1013(c)    after  the  word  "installation"  delete 


the  phrase  "and  pticK-  to  the  one  hundred 
and  twentieth  day  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.". 

(b)  At  the  end  of  subsection  1013(d)  delete 
the  period,  substitute  a  oolon  therefor,  and 
add  the  following:  "Provided  further.  That 
no  pro{>ertlee  in  foreign  countries  shall  be 
acquired  under  this  section." 

TITLE   VII 

OCKISAL    PKOVISIONS 

Sec.  701.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  31  U.S.C.  629) 
and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code.  The  authority  to 
place  permanent  or  temporary  Improvements 
on  land  Includes  authority  for  surveys,  ad- 
mlnlstmtton.  overhead,  planning,  and  super- 
vision incident  to  construction.  That  au- 
thority may  Ije  exercised  before  title  to  the 
land  Is  approved  under  section  355  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
256),  and  even  though  the  land  Is  held  tem- 
fxjrarlly.  The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate 
or  land  Includes  authority  to  make  surveys 
and  to  acquire  land,  and  Interests  in  land 
(Including  temporary  use),  by  gift,  pur- 
chase, exchange  of  Government-owned  land, 
or  otherwise. 

Sec.  702.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  but  appropriations 
for  public  works  projects  authorized  by  titles 
I,  n.  Ill,  IV,  and  V  shall  not  exceed— 

(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$175,853,000;  outside  the  United  States, 
$104,135,000;   or  a  total  of  $279,988,000. 

(2)  for  title  II:  Inside  the  United  States. 
$271,251,000;  outside  the  United  Srtates,  $24.- 
244,000;  section  202,  $10,810,000;  or  a  total  of 
$306,305,000. 

(3)  for  title  in:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$208,611,000;  outside  the  United  States. 
$31,149,000;  section  302,  $29,234,000;  or  a 
total  of  $268,994,000. 

(4)  for  title  rV:  A  total  of  $41,165,000. 

(5)  for  title  V:  Military  family  housing. 
$689,518,000. 

Sec.  703.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),  any  of  the  amounts  specified  In 
titles  I.  II,  III,  and  IV  of  this  Act.  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be 
increased  by  5  per  centum  when  Inside  the 
United  States  (other  than  Alaska),  and  by 
10  per  centum  when  outside  the  United  States 
or  In  Alaska,  If  he  determines  that  such  In- 
crease ( 1 )  is  required  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
meeting  unusual  variations  in  cost,  and  (2) 
could  not  have  been  reasonably  anticipated 
at  the  time  such  estimate  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  However,  the  total  cost  of  all 
construction  and  acquisition  In  each  such 
title  may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  in  that  title. 

(b)  When  the  amount  named  lor  any 
construction  or  acquisition  In  title  I,  II,  III. 
or  rv  of  this  Act  Involves  only  one  project 
at  any  military  Installation  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  determines 
that  the  amount  authorized  must  be  in- 
creased by  more  than  the  applicable  per- 
centage prescribed  in  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  concerned  may  proceed  with  such 
construction  or  acquisition  If  the  amount  of 
the  Increase  does  not  exceed  by  more  than  25 
per  centum  tlie  amount  named  for  such 
project  by  the  Congress. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  limitations  contained  in 
subsection  (a),  no  Individual  project  au- 
thorized under  title  I,  II,  III,  or  IV  of  this 
Act  for  any  spe<-lflcally  listed  military  in- 
stallation may  be  placed  under  contract  if — 

( 1 )  the  estimated  cost  of  such  project  is 
$250,(X)0  or  more,  and 

(2)  the  current  working  estimate  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  based  on  bids  re- 
Cc?lved,  for  the  construction  of  such  project 


exceeds  by  more  than  36  per  centum  the 
amount  authorized  for  such  project  by  the 
Congress,  until  after  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  from  the  date  on  which  a  written  report 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  increased  cost  of 
such  project.  Including  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  such  increase  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  identi- 
fying each  individual  project  which  has  been 
placed  under  contract  In  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period  and  with  resjject  to 
which  the  then  current  working  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  based  upon  bids 
received  for  such  project  exceeded  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  that 
project  by  more  than  25  per  centum.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  include  In  such  report 
each  individual  project  with  respect  to  which 
the  scop>e  was  reduced  In  order  to  permit 
contract  award  within  the  available  author- 
ization for  such  project  Such  report  shall 
include  all  pertinent  cost  Information  for 
each  Individual  project.  Including  the 
amount  In  dollars  and  percentage  by  which 
the  current  working  estimate  based  on  the 
contract  price  for  the  project  exceeded 
the  amount  authorized  for  such  project  by 
the  Congress. 

Sec  704.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Depsu-tment  of  the  Army,  or  the 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  or  such  other  depart- 
ment or  Government  agency  as  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  recom- 
mend and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  approves 
to  assure  the  most  efficient,  expeditious  and 
cost-effective  accomplishment  of  the  con- 
struction herein  authorized.  The  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  shall  rejxsrt  an- 
nually to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
breakdown  of  the  dollar  value  of  construc- 
tion contracts  awarded  by  each  of  the  sev- 
eral construction  agencies  selected,  together 
with  the  design,  construction  supervision, 
and  overhead  fees  charged  by  each  of  the 
several  agents  in  the  execution  of  the  as- 
signed construction.  Further,  such  contracts 
shall  be  awarded,  insofar  as  practicable,  on 
a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder.  If  the  national  security  will  not  be 
impaired  and  the  award  Is  consistent  with 
chapter  137  of  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  Ttie  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments shall  report  semiannually  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  all  contracts  awarded  on  other  than  a 
competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder. 

Sec.  705  (a)  As  of  October  1.  1970,  all  au- 
thorizations for  military  public  works  (other 
than  family  housing)  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  department 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  or  de- 
velopment of  military  installations  and  fa- 
cilities, and  all  authorizations  lor  appro- 
prLitlons  therefor,  that  are  contained  In 
titles  I,  II.  III.  IV,  and  V  of  the  Act  of  July 
21,  1968,  Public  Law  90-408  (82  Stat.  367). 
and  all  such  authorizations  contained  in 
Acts  approved  before  July  22,  1968,  and  not 
superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a  later 
authorization  are  repealed  except — 

( 1 )  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
in  these  Acts  in  the  titles  that  contain  thft 
general  pro/lslons; 

(2)  authorizations  for  public  works  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  conatsructlon  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  in  whole  or  in  part  before 
October  1,  1970,  and  authortzaUons  for  ap- 
propriations therefor:  and 
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1  3  I  notwithstanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  section  806(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  21,  1968 
(82  Stat.  367,  390),  authorizations  for  th« 
following  items  which  shall  remain  in  effect, 
until  October  1 .  1971 : 

(a)  utilities  In  the  amount  of  $1,8(X),000  at 
Port  Richardson,  Alaska,  that  is  contained  in 
title  I  section  101  of  the  Act  of  October  21 
1967  (81  Stat.  281). 

(b)  operational  facilities  and  utilities  in 
the  amount  of  $846,000  for  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Defense  Command  in  CONUS  Vari- 
ous Locations  that  is  contained  In  title  I. 
section  101  of  the  Act  of  October  21.  1967 
(81   Stat.  281). 

(C)  maintenance  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  $528,000  for  Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia, that  is  contained  in  title  11,  section  201. 
under  the  heading  "fct-th  naval  district"  of 
the  Act  of  October  21.  1967  (81  Stat.  285)  . 

(d)  supply  facilities  in  the  amount  of 
$110,000  for  Naval  Supply  Center.  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  that  is  contained  in  title  II.  sec- 
tion 201 .  under  the  heading  "ftith  naval 
DISTRICT"  of  the  Act  of  October  21  1967  (81 
Stat.  286). 

(e)  maintenance  facilities  in  the  amounts 
of  $260,000  and  $585,000  for  Naval  Submarine 
Base.  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu.  Hawaii,  and  Naval 
Ammunition  Depot.  Oahu,  Hawaii,  respec- 
tively, that  are  contained  In  title  II.  section 
201,  under  the  heading  "rouRTEENTH  naval 
DISTRICT"  of  the  Act  of  October  21,  1967  (81 
Stat.  287). 

(f)  utilities  In  the  amount  of  $612,000  for 
Port  Lee.  Virginia,  that  is  contained  in  title 
I,  section  101,  under  the  heading  "dnited 
states  continental  army  COMMAND"  Of  the 
Act  of  October  12.  1967  (81  Stat.  279). 

(b)  Effective  fifteen  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  all  authorizations 
for  construction  of  family  housing,  Including 
trailer  court  facilities,  all  authorizations  to 
accomplish  alterations,  additions,  expansions, 
or  extensions  to  existing  family  housing,  and 
all  authorizations  for  related  facilities  proj- 
ects, which  are  contained  in  this  or  any  pre- 
vious Act,  are  hereby  repealed,  except — 

(1)  authorizations  for  family  housing 
projects  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  or  manufactured  struc- 
tural component  contracts  in  whole  or  in 
part  before  such  date;  and 

(2)  notwithstanding  the  repeal  provision 
of  section  805(b)  of  the  Act  of  July  21,  1968 
(82  Stat.  367,  391).  authorizations  for  two 
hundred  family  housing  units  at  George  Air 
Force  Base,  California,  and  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  family  housing  units  at  Mountain 
Home  Air  Force  Base,  Idaho,  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  Act  of  July  21,  1968  (82  Stat. 
367.  387);  and 

(3)  authorizations  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions  or  extensions  to 
existing  family  housing,  and  authorizations 
for  related  facilities  projects,  as  to  which 
appropriated  funds  have  been  obligated  for 
construction  contracts  before  such  date. 

Sec.  706.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
in  titles  I.  II,  III,  and  rv  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  authorize  any  building  con- 
struction projects  Inside  the  United  States  in 
excess  of  a  unit  cost  to  be  determined  in 
proportion  to  the  appropriate  area  construc- 
tion cost  index,  based  on  the  following  unit 
cost  limitations  where  the  area  construction 
cost  index  is  1.0: 

1 1 )  $36  per  square  foot  for  cold  storage 
warehousing; 

( 2 )  $9  per  square  foot  for  regular  w  are- 
houslng; 

(3)  $2,750  per  man  for  permanent  bar- 
racks; 

(4)  $10,000  per  man  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters: 

unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  des- 
ignee determines  that  because  of  special  cir- 
cumstances, application  to  such  project  of 
the  limitations  on  unit  costs  contained  in 
this  section  is  impracticable:  Provided,  That 


notwithstanding  the  limitations  contained 
in  prior  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Acts  on  unit  costs,  the  limitations  on  such 
costs  contained  in  this  section  shall  apply 
to  all  prior  authorizations  for  such  construc- 
tion not  heretofore  repealed  and  for  which 
construction  contracts  have  not  been 
awarded  by  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  707.  Section  607(b)  of  Public  Law  89- 
188,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "December  31,  1970"  wherever  they  ap- 
pear and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January 

1,    1975". 

Sec.  708.  Notwithstanding  the  restriction 
Imposed  by  section  809  of  the  Act  of  October 
21,  1967,  Public  Law  90-110  (81  Stat.  309), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  to 
make  available  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  postal  services  only  a  site  on  Port  De- 
Russy,  Hawaii,  located  northeast  of  Kalla 
Road  and  not  to  exceed  one  acre,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  post  office,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  eis  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  deems  necessary. 

Sec  709.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
establish  and  conduct  an  International  Aero- 
nautical Exposition  (hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "exposition"),  with  appro- 
priate emphasis  on  military  aviation,  at  a 
location  of  his  choice  within  the  United 
States.  The  exposition  shall  be  held  at  such 
time,  but  not  later  than  1971,  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  deem  appropriate. 

For  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  exposi- 
tion, the  President  is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers  and  employees  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title, 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates: 

(2)  to  obtain  temporary  or  Intermittent 
services  as  authorized  by  section  3109(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  $100  per  diem  In  the  case  of  any 
Individual; 

(3)  to  charge  and  collect  admission,  ex- 
hibition, and  other  fees; 

(4)  to  accept  donations  of  mcn»y,  prop- 
erty, or  personal  services: 

(5)  to  request  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  detail  personnel  to  ascist 
in  the  conduct  of  the  exposition,  and  the 
head  of  each  such  department  or  agency 
is  authorized  to  detail  personnel  for  such 
purpose,  with  or  vrtthout  reimbursement; 

(6)  to  acquire  (by  purchase,  lease,  or 
otherwise),  construct,  maintain,  and  im- 
prove real  and  personal  property  and  Inter- 
ests therein; 

(7)  to  enter  and  perform,  with  any  per- 
son or  body  politic,  contracts,  leases,  coop- 
erative agreements,  or  other  transactions  on 
such  terms  as  he  may  deem  appropriate, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (41  use.  5)  and  section  321  of  the 
Act  of  June  30.   1932   (40  U.S.C.  303b); 

(8)  to  establish  and  prescribe  the  func- 
tions of  such  advisory  committees  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate;  and 

(9  I  subject  to  such  supervision  and  review 
as  he  may  prescribe,  to  delegate  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, or  to  such  other  person  he  may  select 
any  of  his  authority  under  this  Act. 

No  officer  or  employee  appointed  to  a  po- 
sition under  this  Act  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  payable  under  the  General  Schedule  of 
chapter  53,  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended,  nor  shall  any  such  officer  or 
employee  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  rate  payable  under  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  to  an  officer  or  employee  In  a 
position  of  the  same  level  of  difficulty  and 
responsibility. 

Individuals  appointed  tmder  this  Act  to 


positions  in  recognized  trades  or  crafts,  or 
in  unskilled,  semiskilled,  or  skilled  manual 
labor  occupations,  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion in  accordance  with  prevailing  wage 
board  rates  at  the  location  selected  by  the 
President. 

Any  property  acquired  under  this  Act  and 
remaining  upon  the  termination  of  the  ex- 
position shall  become  the  property  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  such  other  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  as  the  President 
may  direct 

The  net  revenues  derived  from  the  exposi- 
tion, after  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
exposition,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

To  the  extent  that  appropriations  made 
to  any  Government  department  or  agency 
are  available  for  such  purpwse.  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  Is  authorized  to  participate 
in  the  exposition,  as  an  exhibitor  or  other- 
wise. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $750,000.  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Sums  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall   remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec  710.  Titles  I,  II.  in.  IV.  V.  VI.  and  Vll 
of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1970." 

TITLE  VIII 
reserve  forces  facilities 

Sec.  801.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  titl°  10 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Dtlense 
may  establish  or  develop  additional  facili- 
ties for  the  Reserve  Fqrces.  including  the 
acquisition  of  land  therefor,  but  the  cost  of 
such  facilities  shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  For  Department  of  the  Army: 

(a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $10,  950,000. 

(b)  Army  Reserve.  $6,000,000 

(2)  For  Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval 
and   Marine   Corps   Reserves;    $8,500,000. 

(3)  For   Department   of   the   .'Vlr   Force: 

(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  $11,500,000: 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve.  $4,000,000 

Sec  802.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  use.  529).  and  sections  4774(d)  and 
9774(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  The 
authority  to  place  permanent  or  temporary 
improvements  on  land  includes  authority  for 
surveys,  administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  incident  to  construction 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  is  approved  under  section  355  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  USC 
255),  and  even  though  the  land  Is  held 
temporarily.  The  authority  to  acquire  real 
estate  or  land  includes  authority  to  make 
surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and  interests 
in  land  (including  temporary  use  i  .  by  a  gift, 
purchase,  exchange  of  Government-owned 
land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  803.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  convey  to  the  city 
of  Grand  Prairie.  Texas,  under  such  terms 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  the  one  hundred 
and  ten  acres,  more  or  less,  together  with  the 
improvements  thereon,  in  the  city  of  Grand 
Prairie,  Texas,  which  is  presently  licensed  to 
the  State  of  Texas,  for  the  use  of  the  Army 
National  Guard,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
said  city  provide  alternate  facilities  for  the 
Army  National  Guard  In  accordance  with  De- 
partment of  Defense  criteria,  title  to  which 
alternate  facilities  shall  vest  in  the  State  of 
Texas:  Provided,  That  such  alternate  facili- 
ties be  constructed  without  additional  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government:  Arui  provided 
further.  That  should  the  lair  market  value 
of  the  said  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  be  in 
excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  design  and 
construction  of  such  alternate  facilities  to 
said  city,  exclusive  of  any  contribution  made 
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by  the  State  of  Texas,  the  city  shall  pay  to 
the  Federal  Ctovernmient  an  amount  eciiial  to 
such  excess. 

Sec.  804  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  convey  to  the 
CommrWwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  under  such 
terms  as  he  deems  appropriate  the  forty- 
three  acres,  more  or  less,  together  with  any 
improvemnts  thereon.  formerly  known 
as  the  Air  Force  San  P.itrlcio  Fuel  Storage 
site,  subject  to  the  conditions  that  the  Com- 
monwealth provide  new  facilities  for  the 
Army  National  Guard  In  accordance  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  criteria,  title  to 
the  facilities  which  vest  In  the  Common- 
wealth Government:  Provided.  That  such  fa- 
cilities be  constructed  without  additional 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  should  the  fair  market 
value  of  said  forty-tliree  acres  be  in  excess 
of  the  total  cost  of  design  and  construction 
of  such  facilities  to  the  Commonwealth,  ex- 
clusive of  any  contribution  which  would  nor- 
mally be  required  to  be  made  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  Commonwealth  shall  pay 
to  the  Federal  Government  an  amount  equal 
to  such  excess. 

Sec.  805.  (a»  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
authorized  to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  to 
the  State  of  Washington  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  th«  United  States,  except  ius  re- 
tained- In  tW»  section,  in  and  to  a  certain 
parcel  of  land  located  In  the  city  of  Seattle, 
King  County,  Washington,  contiilnlng  fif- 
teen acres,  or  less,  together  with  all  buildings 
and  Improvements  thereon,  being  part  of 
property  known  as  the  National  Guard  fa- 
cility, pier  91,  Seattle.  Wivshlngton.  as  shown 
more  particularly  on  a  map  or  file  In  the  office 
of  the  district  engineer.  United  States  Army 
Engineer   District.   Seattle.    Washington. 

(bi  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  in  consideration  of  and 
subject  to  the  following  terms  and  condi- 
tions: 

( 1 1  The  property  to  be  conveyed  shall  be 
used  primarily  as  a  site  for  the  construction 
of  a  nine-unit  or  larger  National  Guard  Ar- 
mory and  related  CaciUtles  for  National 
Guard  training  and  other  military  purpo.ses. 
and  m  the  event  construction  of  the  armory 
Is  not  completed  within  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  conveyance,  or  If.  thereafter,  the 
property  conveyed  hereby  ceases  to  be  tued 
for  National  Guard  purposes  during  the  pe- 
riod of  twenty-five  wars  from  the  date  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  completed  armory,  title 
thereto  shall  immediately  revert  to  the 
United  States  and  all  Imnrovements  made  by 
the  State  of  Washington  during  its  occti- 
pancy  shall  vest  in  the  United  States  without 
payment  of  compensation  therefor 

(2 1  All  mineral  rights.  Inclurtlng  gas  and 
oil,  m  the  lands  authorized  to  be  conveyed 
by  this  section  shall  be  reserved  to  the  United 
States. 

i3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  re- 
serve from  the  conveyance  such  easements 
and  rights-of-way  for  roads  and  utilities  as 
he  considers  necessary  for  the  operations  of 
the  milltarv  facilities  in  the  vicinity 

i4i  In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
declared  bv  the  Congress,  or  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President,  and  upon 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  the  property,  or  any  part  thereof,  is 
useful  or  necessary  for  national  defense  and 
security,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to 
enter  upon  and  use  the  property  or  part 
thereof,  including  any  and  all  improvements 
made  thereon  by  the  State,  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  the  duration  of  such  war  or  emer- 
gency and  SIX  months.  Upon  termination  of 
such  use.  the  property  shall  revert  to  the 
State.  In  equally  good  condition  less  wear 
and  tear,  together  with  all  Improvements 
placed  thereon  by  the  United  States  and 
subject  to  the  terms,  conditions,  and  lim- 
itations on  u.se  and  disposition  previously 
Imposed     Such    use    by    the    United    States 


under  this  provision  shall  be  without  obliga- 
tion or  payment  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States 

(5i  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  also  au- 
thorized to  Include  in  the  conveyance  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States 

ic)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2233  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  the 
State  of  Washington  shall  construct  an 
armory  on  the  property  to  be  conveyed  under 
this  section  without  contrllnitlon  of  Federal 
funds  therefor.  In  lieu  of  paying  monetary 
consideration  for  said  conveyance 

id  I  The  cost  of  any  surveys  necessary  as 
an  Incident  of  the  conveyance  authorized 
herein  shall  be  borne  by  the  grantee. 

let  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  author- 
ized to  determine  and  enforce  compliance 
with  the  conditions,  reservations,  and  restric- 
tions contained  in  this  .section  and  any  re- 
lated documents. 

Sec  806  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Authorization  Act. 
1970." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  sanw 
L   Mendki.  Rivers. 
O    C.  Fisher. 
Alton  Lennon. 
Speedv  O    Long. 
Richard  C    White, 
L    C    Arends. 
DvRWARD  G.  Hall. 
Carleton  J    King. 
Ed  Foreman. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  C    Stennis. 
Henrv  M. Jackson. 
Sam  J   Ervin.  Jr  , 
Howard  W    Cannon. 
Harry  F    Byrd.  Jr  . 
Strom  Thurmond. 
John  G    Tower. 
Peter  H.  Dominick. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iHR.  13018)  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  .ind 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

LEGISLATION     IN    CONFERENCE 

On  July  23.  1969.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  H  R  13018.  which  is  the  Fiscal 
Yfar  1970  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Department  ni  Defense  and  Re- 
serve Components. 

On  November  lU.  1969,  the  Senate  con- 
sidered the  legislation,  amended  it  by  strik- 
ing out  all  language  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  wrote  a  new  bill 

COMPARISON    or    HOl-SE    AND    SENATE    BILLS 

H.R.  13018,  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  provided  construction  au- 
thorization to  the  military  departments  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  Fiscal  Year 
1970   in    the   total    amount   of   81.547,215,000. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senat*  provided 
:uUhorizaltons  in  the  amount  of  $1,642,051.- 
OUO    (including  detlclency  authorizations) 

SIM.MARY    OF    RESOLITION    OF    DIFtERENCES 

.As  a  result  of  a  conference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  In  H.R. 
13018,  the  conferees  agreed  to  a  new  ad- 
justed authorization  for  military  construc- 
tion for  Fiscal  Year  1970  In  the  amount  of 
$1,626,920,000 

The  Depaitment  of  Defense  and  the  re- 
spective military  departments  had  requested 
a  total  of  $1,893,300,000  for  new  construction 
authorr/atior  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  The  action 


of  the  conferees,  therefore,  reduces  this  de- 
ptxrtmentiU  request  by  $277,400  1)00 

The  total  construction  authorization  rec- 
ommended by  the  ctmferees  of  $1,626,920,000 
Is  $156,000,000  less  than  the  amount  au- 
thorized last  year  and  $277,400,000  below  tlie 
amount  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense 

DEFERRALS    AND    BASE    CLOSURES 

In  initially  approving  the  ^111.  the  House 
Committee  deferred  many  items  It  Indicated 
were  necessary  but  which  It  felt  could  be 
safely  deferred  at  this  time  because  of  In- 
flationary pressures 

Subsequent  to  passage  of  the  bill  by  the 
House,  the  Administration  announced  that 
approximately  75'  ,  of  the  construction  pro- 
gram would  be  deferred  for  an  Indefinlie  pe- 
riod Tlierefore.  the  conferees  were  agree- 
able to  restoration  of  many  of  the  originally 
deferred  items  in  the  bill  which  will  even- 
tually be  required  It  is  considered  desirable 
to  have  the  authorizations  available  now 
since  the  delay  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion would  negate  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  an  adverse  budgetary  situation  and  hav- 
ing the  authorization  will  provide  the  llex- 
tblllty  to  proceed  in  the  most  economical 
manner 

On  October  29.  1969.  the  Department  of 
Defense  announced  a  series  of  consolida- 
tions, redtictlons.  and  clo.«l::.js  at  various  In- 
stallations throughout  the  United  States  As 
a  result  of  these  actions,  many  of  the  items 
Included  In  the  House  version  of  the  bill  were 
determined  to  be  no  longer  necessary  and 
could,  therefore,  be  safely  eliminated 

This  announcement  was  made  prior  to 
the  Senate  action  and  these  previously-men- 
tioned projects  were,  therefore,  eliminated 
from  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 

This   situation    accounts   for   the   elimina- 
tion of  more  than  20  projects. 
Total  Authorization  Granted.  Fiscal  Year 
1970 
Brief  of  authorisations 

Title  I  (Army) 

Inside  the  United  States..     .?175.  853.  000 
Outside  the  United  States  _        104.  135.000 


Total 


279.  988.  000 


Title  II  (Navy) 

Inside  the  United  States.. 
Outs'de  the  United  States. 
Sec    202 


Total 


271.251,000 

24.244.000 
10.  810.  000 

306.  305.  000 


Title  III  I  Air  Force) 

Inside  the  United  States...  278.611.000 

Outside 'he  United  States   .  31.149  000 

Sec   :i02 ^'^.  •'•>-«■  000 

Total    268.994,000 

Title  IV   idefen.se  agencies)..  41,165.000 

Title    V     (housing)..    689.518.000 

Title    VIII     (Reserve    compo- 
nents) : 

Army   National   Guard 10,950.000 

Armv   Reserve   6,000,000 

Naval     and     Marine     Corps 

Reserve     8.  50(V  000 

Air  National  Guard... 11,500,000 

Air   Force   Re.-.erve 4.000.000 

Total    40.950.000 


Grand  total  of  authori- 
ties granted  ov  titles 
I,  II,  III.  IV.  V  and 
VIII    1,626.920,000 

TITLE  I  — ARMY 
The  House  had  approved   construction   In 
the  amount  of  $246,358,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  The  Senate  incroa,ca  this 
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amount  by  $28,253,000,  which  resulted  In  a 
new  total  of  $274,611,000 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  new  total  for 
Title  I  In  the  amount  of  $279,988,000 

The  following  Items,  originally  deleted  by 
the  House,  were  restored  by  the  conferees: 

U.S.  Military  Academy.  West  Point,  New 
York— Cadet  Activities  Building — $16,814,000. 

The  House  action  deleted  the  $16,814,000 
A  Cadet  Activities  Building  has  been  needed 
at  the  Military  Academy  for  many  years  to 
provide  adequate  facilities  for  lectures,  as- 
semblies of  cadets,  ceremonies,  and  social 
events.  The  House  had  deferred  the  item  for 
one  year   for  reasons  of  fiscal   restraint. 

The  conferees,  after  thorough  discussion, 
agreed  to  inclusion  of  the  building. 

The  conferees  were  unanimous  in  wishing 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  their  very  earnest  recommenda- 
tion that  this  building  could  most  appro- 
priately honor  the  memory  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent. General  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  one  of 
the  Academy's  most  distinguished  graduates 
Therefore,  the  conferees  strongly  recommend 
and  expect  that  the  building  will  be  named 
■  Elsenhower  Hall  " 

Brooke  Army  Medical  Center.  Texa-t — Ad- 
ministration and  Classroom  Building — 
S9.891.U00. 

The  House  Committee  had  deleted  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Classroom  Building  at 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  project  could  be  de- 
ferred for  an  additional  year 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  project  was 
needed  for  the  Medical  Center  and  that 
authorization    Is   desirable   at   this  time. 

Fort  Hood.  Texas — Tactical  Equipment 
Shop^— $5,680,000 

Fiscal  considerations  were  stressed  in  the 
House's  Initial  deletion  of  the  Tactical  Equip- 
ment Shops  at  Fort  Hood,  although  the  Com- 
mittee recognized  these  as  Important  require- 
ments for  their  contribution  to  the  efficiency 
and  readiness  of  troop  units  at  FV)rt  Hood. 
After  full  discussion,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
restoration  of  the  authorization. 

Fort  Rucker.  Alabama — Aviation  Mainte- 
nance Instruction  Facility — 53,636,000. 

Deferral  of  this  project  by  the  House  was 
related  to  fiscal  considerations  rather  than 
desirability  of  the  project  and  the •  conlerees 
agreed  to  Its  restoration. 

Fort  KnoT.  Kentucky — Armor  and  Recon- 
naissance Instruction  Facility — $2,830,000. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  construction 
of  this  facility  will  reduce  appreciably  the 
need  for  tanks  and  other  tracked  vehicles, 
thus  releasing  this  critical  eqtilpment  for 
other  use 

Major  projects  Initially  included  In  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  and  deleted  by  Sen- 
ate actions,  but  on  which  the  Senate  con- 
ferees receded,  were  as  follows: 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina — Academic 
Building   Addition — $2,845,000. 

Fort  Rucker.  Alabama— Warrant  Officer 
Career  and  Advanced  Courses  Facilities — $1,- 
293.000 

Fort;  Polk.  Louisiana — Vehicle  Driving 
Range — $216,000. 

safeguard 

The  conferees  deleted  $12  7  million  for  con- 
struction of  R&D  facilities  on  Kw:iJ.ileln  for 
the  Safeguard  system.  These  funds,  which 
were  originally  included  In  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill,  were  placed  by  the  Senate  In 
the  Military  Procurement  .Authorization  BUI 
and  were  retained  In  the  conference  report 
on  that  legislation.  Therefore,  authorization 
was  no  longer  required  in  the  present  leg- 
islation. 

TITLE  II— NAVY 

The  House  approved  $264,574,000  in  new 
construction  authorization  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy. 

The  Senate  approved  $266,619,000. 


The  conferees  agreed  to  a  new  total  In  the 
amount  of  $306,305,000 

Resolution  of  major  differences  Is  discussed 
bel  .ow : 

Gulfport.  Mississippi—Naval  Construction 
Battalion    Center— $1 1 .988.000. 

After  completion  of  the  House  action  on 
the  bill,  one  of  the  moet  devastating  storms 
ever  to  strike  the  Western  Hemisphere  came 
ashore  at  Gulfport,  Mls.slsslppl  Because  of 
the  presence  In  that  port  city  of  the  Naval 
Construction  Battalion  Center,  several  small 
towns  were  saved  from  complete  destruction 
The  Battalion  had  on  hand  necessary  equip- 
ment to  begin  clearing  away  the  debris,  res- 
cuing stranded  victims  and  start  rehabilita- 
tion work  in  the  stricken  area.  Many  of  the 
facilities  of  this  Battalion  were  completely 
destroyed  by  the  storm.  The  Senate  con- 
sidered some  of  the  Items  which  must  even- 
tually be  restored  at  this  In.stallatlon  and 
approved  an  authorization  for  restoration  of 
an  enlisted  men's  barracks,  supply  and  ware- 
housing facilities,  a  fire  station,  and  utili- 
ties. The  House  conferees  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate action 

U.S.  Naval  Academy — Library  and  Educa- 
ticm  Facility-'S9,741.600. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  had  provided 
this  much  needed  library  and  educational 
facility.  The  item  was  deleted  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill.  The  House  conferees  were 
able  to  convince  the  Senate  conferees  of  the 
importance  of  this  Item  to  continue  the 
quality  of  excellence  of  the  academic  pro- 
gram at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Camp  Pendleton — Hospital — $19,805,000. 
The  House  had  approved  a  new  hospital  at 
the   Marine  Corps  facility  at  Camp  Pendle- 
ton. The  item  was  deleted  by  the  Senate. 

After  full  discussion,  the  conferees  agreed 
that  the  hospital  was  essential  since  present 
facilities  are  inadequate,  extremely  expen- 
sive to  maintain,  and  hazardous  due  to  the 
age  and  deteriorated  condition  of  the  wooden 
buildings.  The  conferees  unanimously  agreed 
that  we  could  not  refuse  to  provide  the  best 
hospital  possible  at  this  facility  which  ac- 
commodates a  large  number  of  Vietnam  re- 
turnees. 

Naval  Underseas  Warfare  Center.  San 
Diego — Underseas  Technical  Facility— $6.- 
400.000. 

The  House  had  approved  an  Underseas 
Technical  Facility  at  the  Naval  Underseas 
Warfare  Center  at  Point  Loma,  where  much 
important  R&D  work  is  being  undertaken. 
The  Senate  had  eliminated  the  project.  The 
Senate  conferees  recede. 

SewelVs  Point.  Norfolk.  Vir0nia — $20,000,- 
000. 

The  conferees  gave  especially  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  Navy's  proposal  to  acquire  the  ap- 
proximately 510  acres  of  land  in  the  Sewell's 
Point  area  of  the  Norfolk  Base  from  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western  Railroad  Company  The 
original  submission  requested  $20,000,000  in 
authorization  for  the  purchase  of  this  tract 
of  land.  The  House  denied  this  authorization. 
During  the  Senate  hearings,  based  on  an 
opinion  from  the  Etepartment  of  Justice,  the 
Navv  reduced  the  request  from  the  original 
$20,000,000  to  $12.7  million.  The  conferees, 
after  considering  all  factors,  including  a  sub- 
stitute railroad  classification  yard,  have  se- 
rious doubts  that  the  land  can  be  acquired 
for  the  amount  requested.  Therefore,  the 
Senate  receded  and  the  Conferees  strongly 
urge  continued  negotiations  between  the 
Navy  officials  and  railroad  officials  to  arrive 
at  a'  firm  figure  for  this  property  which  the 
conferees  agree  is  needed  by  the  Navy. 

Marine  Barracks.  District  of  Columbia — 
Land  Acquisition — $651,000. 

The  request  of  the  Marine  Corps  for  au- 
thority to  acquire  certain  real  estate  on  Eye 
Street,  between  8th  and  10th  Streets,  S.E..  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  expansion  of  the  Marine  Barracks, 
has  been  deferred  for  the  present  The  ac- 
quisition of  this  small  piece  of  real  estate  will 


result  in  displacing  several  families  now  re- 
siding there  and  thus  creates  a  serious  prob- 
lem A  letter  is  being  directed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  requesting  that  he  instruct 
the  appropriate  Naval  authorities  to  work 
with  the  community  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia housing  authorities  to  see  that  those 
persons  forced  to  vacate  the  housing  now 
located  on  such  real  estate  are  promptly 
found  living  quarters  comparable  to,  or  bet- 
ter than,  those  which  they  will  be  forced  to 
vacate  This  action  must  be  taken  promptly 
since  the  House  conferees  agreed  to  the  tem- 
porary deferral  of  this  acquisition  with  the 
understanding  that  it  will  be  Included  in  the 
House  bill  for  FY  1971. 

The  conferees  approved  the  following 
items,  previously  in  dispute,  for  the  welfare 
and  morale  needs  of  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
per.sonnel : 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando.  R«crult 
barracks,  $8,285,000  and  Mess  Hall.  $2,023,000 

Naval  Mine  Defense  Laboratory,  Panama 
City,  Enlisted  Men's  Club.  $402,000 

Naval  Training  Center.  San  Diego.  Bar- 
racks, $3,481,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Cherry  Point. 
N.C.,  Barracks.  $359,000 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  San  Diego, 
Calif  .  Barracks.  $5,601,000 

TITLE    III — AIR    FORCE 

The  House  authorized  new  construction  for 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  in  the  total 
amount  of  $261,445,000. 

The  Senate  incrcEised  this  authorization  to 
$277,657,000. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  total  of  $268.- 
994.000. 

Many  of  the  Air  Force  items  originally  ap- 
proved by  the  House  were  subsequently  with- 
drawn following  Department  of  Defense 
actions  on  base  consolidations,  reductions, 
and  closures. 

Tlie  following  major  items  Initially  disap- 
proved by  the  House  but  added  by  the  Senate 
were  agreed  to  by  the  conf trees : 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  Texas — Com- 
posite Recruit   Training  Facility — $7,789,000. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  adamant  in 
their  position  In  regard  to  the  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base  projects  and  pointed  out  to  the 
conferees  that  the  projected  number  of  in- 
ductees in  the  Air  Force  even  after  Vietnam, 
would  require  this  recruit  training  facility. 
Lackland  is  the  only  induction  station  of  the 
Air  Force.  The  House  conferees  also  recede  on 
the  authorization  of  $693,000  for  a  data 
processing  plant  at  Lackland  These  facilities 
are  necessary  to  house  equipment  that  has 
already  been  approved  for  procurement. 

Lcncry  Air  Force  Base.  Colorado — Technical 
Training  Facility— $2,377,000. 

The  conferees  agreed  this  facility  was  nec- 
essary to  expand  the  Air  Force  Technical  Ap- 
plication Center  at  LowTy. 

George  Air  Force  Base.  California — Dormi- 
tory—$1,950,000. 

The  initial  request  was  for  $2,046,000  The 
House  conferees  recede  and  agree  to  the  au- 
thorization, but  with  an  amendment  reduc- 
ing the  total  to  $1,950,000  The  final  figure 
agreed  on  was  a  result  of  a  reduction  from 
the  Department  request  of  $2,900  per  man 
down  to  $2,750  per  man. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  other  major  items 
as  follows: 

Rhein  Mam  Air  Force  Base.  Germany — 
Passenger  Terminal — $2,110,000. 

rhls  Item,  approved  bv  the  House,  was  de- 
leted in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill.  The 
House  conlerees  were  able  to  convince  the 
Senate  conferees  of  the  importance  of  this 
facility  to  the  Air  Force  in  Europe.  The 
project  would  provide  a  badly  needed  fa- 
cility for  processing  passengers  using  large 
capacity  aircraft  and.  by  making  possible 
the  use  of  large  Jets,  considerable  cost  sav- 
ings could  result.  Passenger  fares  can  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  that  the  project  will 
eventually  pay  for  itself. 
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Wright-Patterx)*  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio. — 
Materials    Laboratory — S9,SSS.OOO. 

This  facility  waa  added  to  the  bill  by  the 
Senate  after  having  been  disapproved  by  the 
House.  After  considerable  discussion,  the 
Senate  conferees  agreed  that  the  project 
could  be  safely  deferred  at  this  time. 

TITLE   IV— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

The  Administration  requested  $72,500,000, 
of  which  $47,500,000  waa  to  provide  for  th» 
construction  of  new  facilities  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  facilities  for  the  Defense 
Agencies.  $25,000,000  Is  for  emergency  con- 
struction authorization  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense 

The  House  approved  $15,220,000  in  new 
construction  authorization  for  the  Defense 
Agencies  and  $25,000,000  for  emergency  con- 
struction authorization  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense 

The  Senate  approved  $44,897,000  In  new 
construction  authorization  for  the  Defense 
Agencies, 

The  conferees  agreed  on  a  total  of  $41,165,- 
000 

The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  had  again 
requested  authoriaatlon  for  a  new  headquar- 
ters building  at  Arlington  Hall  Station  In 
the  amountof  $28,236,000  The  House  deleted 
this  reque'st  and  It  was  restored  in  the  Senate. 
In  conference  the  House  conferees  pointed 
out  that  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Is  undertaking  a  complete  review  of  our  in- 
telligence community  and.  pending  a  com- 
plete review  of  our  intelligence  requirements, 
this  Item  should  be  deferred. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

TITLE   V— FAMILY   HOUSING 

The  Administration  had  requested  author- 
ization for  4.800  units  of  new  family  housing 
at  a  cost  of  $108,332,000.  The  balance  of  the 
request  for  new  authorization  In  Title  V, 
$586,086,000.  was  for  Impwovement  to  ade- 
quate quarters,  minor  construction,  rental 
guarantee  payments,  debt  payments,  ajid 
mortgage  Insurance  premiums.  F*urther,  the 
Administration  requested  that  the  cost 
limitation  of  $19,500  per  unit  be  Increased 
to  $21,500  per  unit.  The  House  had  approved 
the  $21,500  flgure.  The  Senate  approved  a 
new  average  cost  limitation  of  $21,000.  The 
House  recedes. 

The  House  had  approved  a  new  maximum 
limitation  on  an  Individual  unit  of  $40,000, 
as  requested  by  tbe  Department  of  Defense 
The  Senate  bill  had  retained  the  present 
$35,000  maximum.  The  Senate  recedes 

Section  509  of  the  House-passed  bill  was 
deleted  in  Its  entirety.  It  would  have  pro- 
vided certain  housing  for  Japan  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
over  a  15-year  period.  The  approval  of  such 
a  procedure  would  have  created  a  contingent 
liability  of  considerable  magnitude  In  areas 
Where  troop  strength  and  the  tenure  of  the 
military  is  In  doubt. 

After  thoroughly  discussing  the  matter 
the  conferees  agreed  that  some  approach  to 
overseas  housing  must  be  found  that  will 
avoid  the  creation  of  such  contingencies.  The 
liability  of  considerable  magnitude  In  areas 
Is  recognized  The  Department  of  Defense 
win  be  expected  to  continue  to  study  this 
and  other  alternatives  until  a  satisfactory 
solution   Is   found. 

The  House  bill  had  granted  authority  for 
contracts  for  maintenance  and  operation  of 
family  housing  for  up  to  5  years,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Senate  had  set  a  limit  of  3  years.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  on  the  four  year  limitation. 

The  Senate  bill  had  denied  authority  for 
the  repair  of  permanent  quarters  at  certain 
locations  in  amounts  In  excess  of  $10,000  per 
unit  The  House  Mil  had  contained  no  such 
restriction    The  Senate  recedes. 

The  House  had  originally  approved  150 
units  of  housing  for  the  Army  at  Port  Leav- 


enworth. Subsequent  to  House  approval  of 
the  bill  but  not  prior  to  consideration  by  the 
Senate,  the  Army  requested  that  the  150 
units  of  housing  be  deleted  from  Port  Leav- 
enworth and  that  In  lieu  thereof  150  units 
be  Included  for  FVirt  Carson,  Colorado.  The 
Senate  approved  the  Army  request.  The 
House  recedes  and  concurs  In  the  provision 
of  150  units  for  Port  Carson.  Colorado. 

The  Defense  Department  requested  ex- 
tension of  the  domestic  leasing  program 
through  Fiscal  Year  1971.  and  requested  ex- 
ception to  the  provisions  of  PL  90-110  to  ijer- 
mlt  continued  leasing  In  two  localities.  The 
conferees  felt  that  there  was  no  housing 
shortage  In  the  area  of  Colorado  Springs 
and,  therefore,  did  not  approve  the  re- 
quested exception  for  ARADCOM  In  that 
area.  The  House  recedes. 

In  addition  to  the  present  average  cost  per 
unit  limitation  of  $175  under  the  domestic 
leasing  program,  the  Senate  placed  an  over- 
all celling  of  $250  per  month  as  the  maxi- 
mum that  could  be  paid  for  any  one  unit. 
The  House  recedes. 

TITLE   VII — OENE31AL  PROVISIONS 
SECTION    703 

Section  703  Is  a  revision  of  language  tra- 
ditionally contained  in  construction  author- 
ization legislation  to  allow  the  Secretary 
concerned  to  increase  the  amount  of  au- 
thorization by  5<^r  for  bases  inside  the 
United  States,  other  than  In  Alaska,  and  by 
10%  for  bases  outside  the  United  States  and 
Alaska  when  he  determines  that  such  In- 
creases are  required  because  of  unusual  var- 
iations In  cost  which  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  at  the  time  such  project  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  These  percentage  limita- 
tions have  been  applied  to  base  totals  rather 
than  Individual  projects.  The  Senate  rewrote 
this  provision  In  an  attempt  to  bring  about 
more  accurate  cost  estimates  and  to  Improve 
Congressional  control  over  cost  overruns.  As 
rewritten,  the  provision  would  do  tbe  follow- 
ing: 

It  will  preclude  the  Department  of  De- 
fense from  placing  under  contract  any  In- 
dividual project  costing  $250,000  or  more,  if 
the  current  working  estimate  exceeds  the 
amount  authorized  by  25'-;  or  more,  prior  to 
giving  30  days'  notice  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

It  will  require  an  annual  report  on  all 
projects  under  contract  where  the  current 
working  estimates  exceed  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  25 '^r  or  more. 

It  win  require  a  report  on  all  projects 
where  the  scope  and  cost  have  been  reduced 
to  permit  a  contract  award  within  the  au- 
thorized amount. 

It  will  permit  the  Secretary  concerned  to 
exceed  the  amount  authorized.  If  need  be, 
by  25 '1i  In  those  cases  where  only  one  line 
Item  Is  authorized  at  a  given  base. 

The  House  recedes. 

SECTION     7  04 

Section  704,  as  approved  by  the  House,  was 
Identical  to  the  provision  carried  annually 
in  the  construction  authorization  legisla- 
tion providing  that  contracts  for  construc- 
tion were  to  be  executed  by  the  Army  En- 
gineers or  Naval  Facility  Engineering  Com- 
mand, unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
his  designee,  determines  that  such  procedure 
Is  wholly  Impracticable. 

The  Senate  revised  this  provision  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  assign  such 
construction  to  any  Department  or  Govern- 
ment Agency  to  assure  the  most  efBclent. 
expeditious  and  cost-effective  accomplish- 
ment of  the  construction  authorized.  The 
purpose  is  reduced  cost  through  reduction 
of  overhead  and  design  expenses.  The  Senate 
conferees  stated  their  belief  that  this  provi- 
sion will  lead  to  a  reduction  of  overhead, 
inspection,  and  design  costs. 

The  House  recedes. 


atCTION    707 — BOU-INO/ ANACOSTIA 

The  House  added  this  provision  to  the  bill 
to  extend  to  December  31.  1976  the  prohibi- 
tion against  disposing  of  any  part  of  the 
Boiling/ Anacostla  military  complex.  The 
Senate  amended  the  provision  to  extend  the 
prohibition  for  only  three  years,  or  until  De- 
cember 31,   1973. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  amended  ver- 
sion extending  the  prohibition  to  January  1, 
1975. 

SECTION     708 

Section  708  of  the  House  bill  would  have 
amended  Title  18,  Section  1507,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  It  unlawful  for  anyone 
to  picket  or  parade  In  the  Pentagon  Building 
or  on  Federally  owned  property  appurtenant 
thereto.  If  by  his  actions  that  person  intends 
to  Interfere  with,  obstruct  or  Impede  the  ad- 
ministration of  defense  affairs.  A  full  dis- 
cussion among  the  conferees  resulted  in  the 
House  conferees  agreeing  to  recede. 

In  agreeing  to  the  deletion  of  Section  708, 
the  conferees  agree  there  Is  an  urgent  re- 
quirement for  a  full  report  to  be  made  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  adequacy 
of  laws  that  seek  to  prevent  the  unlawful 
Interruption  of  the  decision-making  process 
in  national  security  affairs  and  In  other  vital 
areas  of  our  national  defense. 

While  there  may  appear  to  be  a  distinction 
between  the  inviolacy  of  the  Judicial  process 
and  the  security  of  the  United  States,  never- 
theless. It  Is  obvious  that  the  administration 
of  Justice,  so  far  as  the  survival  of  the  nation 
Is  concerned.  Is  not  paramount  to,  but  de- 
pendent upon,  the  existence  of  the  nation. 
Thus,  the  conferees,  in  agreeing  to  the  dele- 
tion of  the  House  provision  dealing  with  this 
matter,  request  all  agencies  and  departments 
of  government  who  deal  with  vital  security 
matters  to  report  forthwith  to  the  Congress 
on  the  adequacy  of  existing  laws  and  regu- 
lations to  protect  their  ability  to  perform 
these  functions. 

In  other  words,  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  At- 
torney General  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  complete  appraisal  of  all  existing  laws  and 
regulations,  state  and  federal,  which  seek  to 
preclude  the  disruption  of  the  functions  of 
the  agencies  and  departments  of  govern- 
ment charged  with  the  responsibility  of  .as- 
suring  the  security  of  the   nation. 

SECTION    709 

Section  709  of  the  House  bill,  authoriza- 
tion for  the  President  to  establish  ajid  con- 
duct an  International  aeronautical  exposi- 
tion, was  deleted  by  the  Senate.  The  House 
conferees  prevailed  In  the  discussion  and  the 
Senate  receded. 

The  Senate  added  a  section  to  their  bill 
(Section  708)  which  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  make  available  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  two  acres  on  Port 
DeRussy,  Hawaii,  for  the  construction  of  a 
Post  Office.  The  House  conferees  were  op- 
posed to  this  section  but  agreed  with  the 
Senate  on  compromise  language  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  make 
available  one  acre  on  Port  DeRussy  for 
"postal  purposes  only." 

TITLE    Vni— RBSEHVE    FORCES    FACILmES 

The  House  added  $2,250,000  to  the  bill  for 
the  Army  National  Guard  to  provide  'or  ex- 
change of  lands  with  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  for  new  facilities  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  The  Senate  deleted  the  funds 
but  added  necessary  language  to  accomplish 
the  transaction  in  section  804  of  the  bill 
This  language  authorizing  the  exchange  of 
lands  will  accomplish  the  purpose  Intended 
and  additionally  it  has  been  determined  that 
the  actual  funds  are  not  required.  Therefore, 
the  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  added  a  new  section  804  to  this 
title  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  certain  real  property  to 
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the  State  of  Washington  In  lieu  of  a  mone- 
tary contribution  for  the  construction  of  a 
National  Guard  Armory.  The  House  recedes 
L    Mendcli,  Riveks, 

O    C    PiSHER, 

Alton  Lennon, 
Speedy  O    Long. 
Richard   C    White, 
L.  C.  Arends. 
DtTRwooD   G.   Hall. 
Carleton  J   King. 
Bd  Foreman, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  (H.R,  13018)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished chairman  would  explain  the  con- 
ference report,  inasmuch  as  it  has  just 
been  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  give 
the  Members  a  few  words  as  to  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  during  the  confer- 
ence between  the  two  bodies. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentl«nan  yield, 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
concluded  the  conference  on  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill  and  if  the  gentle- 
man will  bear  with  me,  I  would  like  to 
inform  the  House  as  to  just  what  the  bill 
contains. 

The  conference  report  before  you  to- 
day authorizes  a  total  of  $1,626,920,000 
for  military  construction. 

In  Januarj',  when  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration forwarded  to  the  Congress  their 
request  for  military  construction,  it 
totaled  $2.5  billion.  The  present  admin- 
istration, after  studying  the  earlier  sub- 
mission, sent  a  revised  request  to  the 
Congress  in  April  of  this  year.  This  re- 
vised request  totaled  $1,9  billion. 

A  subcommittee  of  your  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  held  hearings  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  Nixon  administration  and 
completed  its  hearings  in  early  July.  The 
action  of  the  House  resulted  in  a  further 
reduction  in  the  administration's  request 
of  $346  million.  The  action  of  your  con- 
ferees, which  report  is  before  you  today, 
resulted  in  a  final  figure  which  is  $277 
million  $400  thousand  below  the  revised 
administration  request  and  $156  million 
below  the  amount  authorized  last  year. 

After  the  House  acted  on  this  bill,  the 
Department  of  Defense  announced  that 
approximately  75  percent  of  the  military 
construction  program  would  be  tem- 
porarily deferred  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Later,  on  October  29,  the  Department  of 
Defense  annoimced  a  series  of  consolida- 
tions, reductions,  and  closings  at  vari- 
ous installations  throughout  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  of  these  actions,  many 
of  the  items  included  in  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  were  determined  to  be  no 
longer  necessary  and  could,  therefore,  be 
safely  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

Therefore,  this  military  construction 
authorization  bill  has  been  in  a  state  of 
turmoil  for  11  months. 


Many  projects — worthy  projects — 
were  omitted  from  the  report  before  you. 
However,  I  earnestly  believe  that  we  have 
done  the  best  we  know  how  and  in  our 
judgment  present  to  you  a  bill  today 
which  we  hope  will  satisfy  some  of  the 
more  critical  facilities  problems  now 
existing  in  the  military  departments. 

You  are  probably  wondering  why  we 
bring  a  bill  before  you  in  the  face  of  the 
administration's  announcement  of  the 
75-percent  deferral  policy.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  indicated  that  this  defer- 
ral is  temporary  in  nature  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  large  majority  of  the  projects 
authorized  in  this  bill  will  be  placed  un- 
der contract  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  I  believe  this  to  be  true  and  urge 
you  to  favorably  consider  your  conferees' 
report. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  bill  is  less  than 
was  authorized  1  year  ago  and  is  less 
than  was  appropriated  1  year  ago? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  it  is  $150  mil- 
lion below  the  authorization  and  $50 
million,  in  round  figures,  below  what  was 
funded  last  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  the  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
today.) 

Mr.  RIVERS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


American,  our  colleague,  the  new  Chair- 
man. We  would  like  everyone  who  can 
possibly  attend  to  be  present. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  SPECIAL 
ORDERS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  announce  to  the  House  that  on  Mon- 
day, in  the  special  orders  to  be  taken 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PrwDLEY)  and  myself,  the  suhj^t  will  be 
the  elevation  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays),  who  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
any  American  has  ever  held  this  posi- 
tion, and  it  is  going  to  be  our  purpose  to 
give  the  proper  recognition  to  a  great 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

( Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  the  pro- 
gram for  the  remainder  of  this  week,  if 
any,  and  the  schedule  for  next  week 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORX),  I  j1eld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  it  is  my  intention  to  ask  that 
we  go  over  until  Monday  next  upon  the 
completion  of  our  business  for  this  week, 
and  we  have  completed  our  business  for 
this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  for  next 
week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  Day,  and  there  are 
three  bills: 

H.R.  11193,  National  Capital  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1969; 

S.  2056,  to  amend  survivor  annuity  pro- 
visions of  District  of  Columbia  Judges 
Fletirement  Act;  and 

H.R.  9528,  to  require  protective  de- 
vices for  eyes  in  certain  activities  in 
schools. 

After  the  completion  of  these  bills  we 
plan  to  call  up  H.R.  14916,  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

For  Tuesday  and  Wednesday: 

H.R.  14741,  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1969,  with  an  open  rule  and  2  hours 
of  debate; 

H.R,  14227,  to  provide  an  improved 
formula  for  future  adjustments  in  mili- 
tary' retired  pay,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted;  and 

H.R.  944.  also  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted,  to  increase  rates  of  per  diem 
allowance  and  reimbursement  authorized 
militarj'  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Wednesday  next,  November  26,  it  will  be 
our  intention  to  go  over  until  Monday 
noon,  December  1. 

Conference  reports,  of  course,  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  further 
program  will  be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
NOVEMBER  24.  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journ today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
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under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  iMr. 
Price  of  Illinois  > .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  ihe  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  AND  SPEAKER 
TO  SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  DULY 

PASSED 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Mon- 
day next  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Lguisiana? 

There  wjisxio  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  HR.  4293.  EXPORT 
CONTROL 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  have  until 
midnight.  Friday.  November  21.  to  file 
a  report  on  the  bill.  HR.  4293.  the  export 
control  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DECLINE  IN  HOUSING  STARTS 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tuesday, 
the  Commerce  Department  announced 
that  housmg  starts  In  October  had  de- 
clined to  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  1.342,000.  This  represents  a  12- 
percent  decline  from  September,  We  have 
witnessed  a  precipitous  drop  in  housing 
starts  since  last  January  when  they  stood 
at  a  1.9  million  level.  The  future  appears 
to  be  even  bleaker.  Building  permits,  the 
most  reliable  projection  of  future  hous- 
ing activity,  are  off  drastically  from  a 
year  ago.  Statistics  also  relea-sed  Tues- 
day show  that  building  permits  issued  by 
the  13,000  localities  requiring  them  fell 
to  a  1.1  million  annual  rate  in  October, 
sharply  down  from  a  level  of  1.4  million 
a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  what  I  have  said 
on  several  previous  occasions.  The  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  administration,  re- 
flected in  housing  construction  statistics, 
are  placing  this  country  in  dire  peril  of  a 
recession.  Current  tight  money  policies 
are  a  carbon  copy  of  those  pursued  in 
1957  under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  Humphrey.  Then,  as  now.  we  ex- 
perienced a  sharp  decline  in  housing 
construction.  The  economic  ill  health 
foisted  on  the  housing  Industry  by  the 


Republican  administration  then  fed  back 
Into  the  general  economy  and  resulted  in 
the  1958  recession,  our  sharpest  post- 
World  War  II  economic  setback. 

Unemployment.  I  will  remind  you. 
reached  a  rate  of  7.6  percent  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1958.  Given  the  size  of  our  present 
labor  force,  today  the  same  percentage 
would  mean  well  over  6  million  people 
unemployed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  cur- 
rent Republican  policies  are  taking  us 
down  this  same  dismal  road  once  again. 

I  would  also  remind  my  Republican 
colleagues  that  the  1958  recession  was 
the  major  factor  in  the  loss  of  49  House 
.seats  sustained  by  their  party  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year.  I  would  strongly  urge  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
therefore,  in  the  interest  of  their  political 
self-preservation  if  nothing  else,  to  join 
me  in  urging  an  immediate  reversal  of 
current  economic  policies  being  pursued 
by  the  White  House. 


ARTHUR    BRITTON   EDWAFIDS 

I  Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.  < 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  success  stories  I  have  ever  known 
IS  the  life  story  of  Arthur  Britton  Ed- 
wards, who  was  one  of  the  founding 
fathers  of  my  hometown  of  Sarasota. 
Fla.  Mr.  A.  B.  Edwards  was  affectionately 
known  as  "Mr.  Sarasota."  He  served  as 
our  first  mayor  and  he  contributed  more 
to  the  .sound  growth  and  development  of 
Sarasota  County  tlian  any  other  man. 

A.  B.  Edwards  passed  away  on  Novem- 
ber 14  at  the  age  of  95.  Born  on  the  shores 
of  Sarasota  Bay  when  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
was  President  and  at  the  time  when 
Florida  was  in  the  Reconstruction  Era, 
still  occupied  by  Federal  troops,  he  lived 
to  .see  men  rocket  from  Florida  soil  to 
walk  upon  the  moon. 

Orphaned  at  age  14.  he  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  his  younger  three 
brothers,  and  through  hard  work  and 
diligent  effort  he  became  a  man  of  sub- 
stance. His  qualities  of  leadership  were 
great  and  his  influence  upon  all  who 
knew  him  was  profound  and  wholesome. 
Throughout  his  lifetime  he  remained  a 
modest  and  unselfish  man.  His  life  was 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him.  He 
was  active  long  past  the  time  when  lesser 
men  would  have  retired.  His  great  role 
In  the  development  of  Sarasota  and 
Florida  and  his  contributions  to  the  sta- 
bility of  their  economic  life  were  well 
recognized  by  his  fellow  citizens  who 
honored  him  in  every  way.  His  life  was 
the  life  of  Sarasota. 

I  am  including  in  the  Congressional 
Record  one  of  the  last  tributes  he  re- 
ceived, an  editorial  eulogy  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sarasota  Herald -Tribune 
on  November  17.  1969: 

A    B.  Edwahos 

Sarasota  says  "Goodbye"  today  to  A.  B.  Ed- 
wards, who  died  Friday  at  the  age  of  95. 

It's  a  time  of  sadness  for  his  family  and 
friends,  but  It  should  also  be  a  time  of 
proud  memories,  for  It  is  given  to  few  men 
to  have  such  a  profound  Influence  on  the 
destiny  of  their  community  as  did  Arthur 
Britton  Edwards. 

He  has  been  called  "Mr.  Sarasota"  for  more 


years  than  most  of  us  have  lived  here  A  B. 
Edwards  was  here  even  before  this  was  a 
city  or  before  Sarasota  County  was  Snrasuta 
County 

He  was  born  here,  on  the  miilnland  shore 
of  Sarasota  Bay  near  the  area  that  Is  now 
New  College.  Ulysses  S  Grant  was  President. 
General  George  Custer  Wiis  still  chtislug  In- 
dians out  in  the  West 

Orphaned  before  he  was  15.  Edwards  cared 
for  his  three  younger  brothers  In  a  land  that 
was  not  much  more  than  frontier  There  was 
very  little  luxury  living  In  Florida  then 

He  was  the  first  mayor  of  Sarasota  when 
the  city  was  incorporated  In  1914  He  was  a 
moving  force  In  many  of  the  events  which 
are  landmarks  In  Sarasotii  history  He  helped 
persuade  Mrs  Potter  Palmer  to  buy  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  and  bvilld  a  home 
here  He  helped  locate  winter  quarters  In 
Sarasota  for  the  RlngUng  Bros  ,  Barnum  A: 
Bailey  Circus  He  helped  bring  Myakka  State 
Park  to  reality 

To  say  that  barely  scratches  the  surface. 
He  was  a  leader  In  the  rlrst  bank,  the  first 
Insurance  firm,  the  first  real  estate  office, 
the  first  abstract  company,  the  first  fire  de- 
partment, the  first  theater.  The  story  of  his 
life  Is  the  story  of  Sarasota.  Within  the  last 
decade,  he  helped  to  establish  New  College, 
being  one  of  the  signers  of  the  original  col- 
lege charter. 

He  was  active  long  past  what  we  usually 
call  the  retirement  age  The  last  years  of 
his  life  brought  a  succession  of  honors  and 
awards  If  he  ever  made  enemies,  if  he  made 
mistakes,  they  have  long  been  forgotten. 
What  Is  remembered  Is  his  record  of  accom- 
plishment, his  public  service,  his  matching 
of  vision  with  action. 

When  he  was  bom.  Florida  was  In  the 
Reconstruction  era,  still  occupied  by  Union 
troops.  He  lived  to  see  men  rocket  from 
Florida  soil  to  walk  on  the  Moon  The  years 
of  his  life  were  years  of  great  change  In  the 
world.  In  the  nation,  the  state  and  in  Sara- 
sota. 

For  Sarasota,  A.  B  Edwards  was  one  of  the 
moving  forces  In  change  and  growth.  Pew 
men  did  as  much  and  none  has  done  more 
to  shape  this  city  and  county. 

So,  if  there  Is  grief,  as  there  is.  there  is 
also  remembrance  And  It  Is  the  memories 
which  will  endure. 


COAL  MINE  HEALTH.  SAFETY  AND 
COMPENSATION 

I  Mr.  KEE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr  KEE,  Mr.  Speaker,  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  remains  the  No.  1  na- 
tional priority.  The  impetus  which  pro- 
pelled coal  mine  health  and  safety  into 
the  public  mind  occurred  1  year  ago 
today  at  Farmington,  W.  Va.,  where  78 
men  died  in  Consol  No,  9  mine. 

Today  we  observe  the  first  anniversary 
of  that  tragedy.  We  do  so  in  grief  and 
sorrow.  We  grieve  for  the  men  who  were 
taken  prematurely  to  their  deaths.  We 
grieve  for  their  widows  and  orphans.  76 
of  whom  still  wait  for  their  men  to  be 
brought  for  the  last  time  from  the  mine 
in  which  they  have  given  their  lives.  We 
grieve  for  the  more  than  200  men  who 
have  died  in  mining  accidents  since 
Farmington.  We  grieve  for  the  thousands 
of  others  who  have  been  injured  in  work- 
related  accidents  In  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  the  Congress  must  pass  needed 
reforms  in  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of 
1952.  Both  Houses  have  passed  separate 
bills  dealing  not  only  with  the  problem  of 
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safety — but  also  have  established  for  the 
first  time  legislative  language  covering 
the  problem  of  health  in  the  coal  mining 
industry  These  bills  are  good  bills.  They 
are  re.sponsive  to  the  needs  as  has  been 
so  tragically  illustrated  at  Farmington 
and  al  the  other  places  where  men  have 
died.  They  will,  if  enacted,  and  more 
importantly — if  enforced — reduce  the 
terrible  toll  in  human  life  which  is  now 
a  part  of  the  price  of  producing  coal. 

Today  the  conferees  are  meeting  to  de- 
termine the  final  Imguage  in  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  know  of  the  intense  in- 
terest and  concern  that  the  conferees 
have  for  the  lives  and  safety  of  coal 
miners.  I  know,  too,  of  the  work  that 
many  of  these  conferees  have  done  on 
these  bills  from  the  earliest  days  of  hear- 
ings right  through  their  passage  by  the 
House  and  by  the  Senate.  Therefore,  I 
would  urse  that  now  is  the  time  for  haste. 
The  relevant  problems  have  been  thor- 
oughly discussed  In  committee  hearings. 
Now  is  the  time  for  speed.  I>elays  can 
only  add  to  the  grim  toll  of  men  who 
have  given  their  lives  in  coal  mines.  De- 
lay can  only  mean  further  anguish,  fur- 
ther ?rief,  further  heartbreak  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  men  who  will  die 
because  of  the  weak  laws  covering  health 
and  safety  in  the  mines.  I  most  sincerely 
urge  that  the  differences  which  exist  be- 
tween the  bill  be  ironed  out.  the  disputes 
settled,  and  a  strong  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  bill  be  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
where  it  may  be  finally  enacted  and  sent 
to  the  President  for  his  signature.  Tliis, 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  represent  a  permanent 
memorial  to  the  victims  of  Farmington 
and  to  the  men  who  through  the  years 
have  given  their  lives  in  our  coal  mines. 

Mr,  Speaker,  let  us  fulfill  our  sacred 
obligation  to  these  brave  men  who  labor 
in  the  coal  mines  of  America  and  their 
families — let  us  fulfill  our  sacred  obliga- 
tion to  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
in  the  production  of  coal  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  America, 


PHILADELPHIA    AND    ERIE,    PA„ 
AGAINST  POSTAL  CZAR 

I  Mr.  NLX  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
submit  at  this  time  for  the  Record  two 
resolutions  by  city  councils  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  against  the  Postal  Cor- 
poration legislation  and  in  support  of 
H.R.  4.  the  Dulski  bill,  which  preserves 
for  the  American  people  their  right  to 
have  a  public  postal  service. 

I  commend  these  gentlemen  for  ex- 
pressing the  will  of  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  city  of  Erie,  Pa.  We  have 
been  bombarded  with  advertisements  by 
the  Corporation  advocates  of  a  Postal 
Corporation  in  the  name  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  Congress  should  get  Gov- 
ernment out  of  Government. 

The  only  way  I  know  of  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  improve  the  postal  service 
to  all  Americans,  in  the  rural  areas,  in 
the  ghettos  of  our  cities,  and  our  new 
suburbs,  is  by  being  able  to  demand  such 
ser\'ice.  rather  than  pleading  with  a  post- 


al czar  who  is  responsible  to  no  one.  I 
would  also  point  out  to  the  big  mailer 
corporations  that  if  they  are  successful 
in  creating  a  Postal  Corporation  run  by  a 
postal  czar,  that  they  may  not  be  satis- 
fled  with  the  result  and  in  that  event 
there  would  be  nowhere  to  take  their 
complaints, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  present  the 
two  resolutions  at  this  time: 

October  20.  1969 
Hon.  Richard  B  Russell. 
President  pro  tempore. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Was>iington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ri'ssell:  I  am  enclosing 
lierewllh  a  certified  copy  of  Resolution  No. 
170.  entitled:  "Resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  HR 
4.  in  its  entirety  which  provides  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  tlie  Postal  Service  and  continu- 
ing it  as  a  regular  governmental  agency." 

This  Resolution  was  adopted  \inanlmously 
by  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia   at 
ameetlng  held  October  16,  1969. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Paul  D'Ortona, 
President.  City  Council. 

Same  letter  and  enclosure  sent  to  Hon, 
John  W  McCormack.  Speaker.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Senator  Hugh  D  Scott.  Senator 
Richard  S.  Schwelker 

All  congressional  delegation  from  Com- 
monwealth of  Pemisylvanla.;  i.e..  Messrs. 
William  A.  Barrett,  Robert  N.  C  Nix,  James 
A.  Byrne,  Joshua  A.  Ellberg,  William  J. 
Green,  Gus  Yatron.  Lawrence  G.  Williams. 
Edward  G.  Blester.  Jr.,  J  Robert  Watklns, 
Joseph  M  McDade. 

Daniel  J.  Flood.  J  Irving  Whalley,  R. 
Lawrence  Coughlln,  William  S.  Moorhead, 
Fred  B.  Rooney,  Edwin  D.  Eshleman.  Herman 
T.  Schneebell,  Robert  J  Corbett,  George  A. 
Goodllng,  Joseph  M.  Gaydos,  John  H.  Dent, 
John  P  Saylor,  Albert  W  Johnson,  Joseph 
VIgorlto.  James  G.  Fulton,  Thomas  E.  Mor- 
gan. Frank  M.  Clark. 

Resolltion    1 70 
I  Council   of   the   city   of  Philadelphia,   office 

of    the   chief   clerk.   Room   402.   City   Hall. 

Philadelphia) 
Memorializing   the   Congress  of   the   United 

States    to    adopt    HR.    4    In    its    entirety, 

which   provides   for   the   modernization   of 

the  Postal  Service  and  continuing  It  as  a 

regular  governmental  agency 

Whereas,  The  postal  corporation  Idea  con- 
tained in  H.R.  11750  considers  the  Postal 
Service  a  business  and  not  a  service  to  the 
Amerlcaji  people;  and 

Whereas,  H.R.  4.  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man Dulski,  Chairman  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  will  by 
law  provide  for  modernization  of  the  Postal 
Service,  thereby  improving  postal  service  to 
the  public  by  continuing  the  depxartment  as 
a  regular  governmental  agency  with  the  Post 
Master  General  a  Cabinet  Member:   and 

Whereas,  Adoption  of  H.R.  4  would  estab- 
lish a  better  transportation  system  for 
handling  mall;  establish  a  building  pro- 
gram; establish  a  Commission  on  Postal  Pi- 
nance  and  set  up  employee  labor-manage- 
ment procedures;  therefore 

Resolved.  By  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  That  we  hereby  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
H.R.  4  in  its  entirety  which  provides  for  the 
modernization  of  the  Postal  Seriice,  con- 
tinuing the  department  as  a  regular  govern- 
mental agency;  and 

Further  Resolved.  That  we  declare  our  op- 
position to  passage  of  H.R.  11750  which 
would  create  a  Postal  Serrtce  Corporation. 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  the  President  Pro- 
Tern  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  United 


States  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
entire  Congressional  Delegation  from  the 
Commonwealth. 

Certification:  This  Is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  original  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  CotmcU  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  sixteenth  day  of  October,  1969. 

PAtTL  D'Ortona. 
President  of  City  Council. 

Attest: 

CHARLES  H.  Sawyer.  Jr  . 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Council. 

The  City  of  Erie, 
Erie.  Pa  .  October  16. 1969. 
Mr    Frank  PRrvEAOENTi, 

President.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks. 
Local  269.  Erie.  Penn.fyh^ania. 
Dear  Sir:  We  herewith  forward  for  your 
information  two  i21  certified  copies  of  a 
resolution  enacted  by  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  Erie.  Pennsylvania,  endorsing  the  provi- 
sions of  H  R.  Bill  No    4. 

We  trust  that  this  action  will  prove  help- 
ful. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Eugene  Graney, 

City  Clerk. 
I  On  behalf  of  the  City  Council.  City  of 
Erie.  Pa  i 

RESOLUTION.  City  Council.  Erie.  Pa. 
(By  Mr    Walczak.  seconded  by  Messrs.  Bra- 
bender.   Cappablanca.   Glowackl.    Harklns. 
Orlando,  and  Scheffner  i 

Resolved,  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Erie. 
That 

Whereas,  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Erie. 
Pennsylvania  does  herewith  officially  endorse 
H  R  Bill  No  4.  Introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Thaddeus  J  Dulski.  be- 
cause they  are  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the 
necessary  adjustments  and  modernizations  of 
the  Postal  Services  can  best  be  effectuated  by 
the  provisions  of  the  said  act.  and 

Whereas,  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Erie. 
Pennsylvania  does  further  note  that  workers 
of  the  government  in  such  borderline  areas, 
postal  retainers  require  and  are  entitled  to 
direct  contacts  and  negotiations  with  their 
employers  to  arrive  at  fair  working  standards 
with  proper  and  adequate  recompense,  so 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Prank  Pruveadentl.  President  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  Local  269,  Erie, 
Pennsylvania:  Mr  Joseph  Travers,  President 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
Branch  284.  Erie.  Pennsylvania:  Mr  Edward 
Cassano,  President  National  Association  of 
Mallhandlers,  Local  239.  Erie.  Pennsylvania: 
and  the  Honorable  Thaddeus  J  Dulski,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

Joseph  A.  Walczak,  Jr  , 
President,  City  Council  of  Erie.  Pa. 
-Attest: 

Eugene  Oraney, 
City  Clerk.  City  of  Ene.  Pa. 


COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

I  Mr.  SLACK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. » 

Mr,  SLACK.  Mr,  Speaker.  1  year  ago 
78  men  died  m  the  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia coalfields.  Consol  No.  9  became  a 
household  word  and  marked  yet  another 
tragedj'  in  a  long  series  of  tragedies  in 
the  coal  mining  industrj-.  In  response 
tc  the  horror  of  No.  9,  Congress  has  con- 
sidered and  both  Houses  have  passed 
strong  coal  mine  health  and  safety  bills. 
The  House  bill  contains  needed  revisions 
In  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of 
1952.  In  it  also  are  health  standards 
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which  are  designed  to  reduce  the  terrible 
ravages  of  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis. 
The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  for 
compensation  for  the  victims  of  blsu:k 
lung  who  would  not  otherwise  be  cov- 
ered by  applicable  State  compensation 
statutes.  The  Senat*  has  passed  a  similar 
bill. 

The  two  bills  now  rest  in  a  confer- 
ence committee  where  the  differences 
between  them  must  be  accommodated 
and  a  final  bill  sent  back  to  both  Houses 
for  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  coal  miners 
have  sulTered  for  years  because  of  the 
Inadequacies  of  the  applicable  Federal 
and  State  health  and  safety  statutes. 
They  have  paid  a  tragic  price:  a  price 
measured  in  human  health:  a  price 
measured  in  grief:  a  price  measured  in 
blood.  They  have  died  by  the  tens  and 
the  hundreds.  They  have  been  maimed 
by  the  thousands  and  the  millions.  They 
have  seen  disease  disable  men  long  be- 
fore their  time.  American  coal  miners 
are  impatient  as  Congress  temporizes  on 
the  final  stages  leading  to  the  passage 
of  a  coal  mine  health  and  safety  bill. 
I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  both  commit- 
tees and  the  Members  of  this  body  have 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
on  this  bill.  I  know  that  the  conferees 
themselves  and  the  staffs  which  sup- 
port them  have  given  innumerable  hours 
to  the  task  at  hand.  But.  Mr.  Speaker, 
even  as  we  are  talking,  men  are  risking 
their  lives  in  coal  mines.  In  the  year 
since  Farmington  more  than  200  men 
have  died  in  coal  mine  accidents.  Their 
passings  were  little  noted  except  among 
their  friends,  families,  and  loved  ones. 

So.  it  is  that  we  must  understand  the 
growing  clamor  in  the  coal  fields  for 
this  legislation.  We  must  understand 
that  speed  is  needed,  promptness  is  dic- 
tated by  the  chilling  reality  that  every 
day  these  Inadequate  laws  cover  health 
and  safety  conditions  in  mines,  men  run 
a  greater  risk  of  dying  or  being  injured 
or  contracting  coal  workers'  pneumoco- 
niosis. 

So  it  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  urge  the 
Congress  on  this  day  to  expedite  the 
legislative  process,  to  cut  through  the 
remaining  redtape  and  to  bring  to  the 
floor  of  this  body,  as  well  as  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  a  strong  and  effective 
and  far-reaching  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  bill.  We  can  do  no  less  and  we 
must  and  we  will  carry  forth  the  man- 
date of  the  men  who  have  died  and  the 
men  who  will  die  unless  this  legislation 
is  made  effective  inomediately. 


LEADERSHIP  OF  HAROLD  BERTSCH 

(Mr.  LANDRUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. • 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
winter  of  1961  Howard  Bertsch  came 
home  determined  to  open  new  frontiers 
for  rural  America.  He  had  spent  the  8 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
with  the  Ford  Foi»ndation  in  Iran  and, 
because  of  his  tremendous  efforts,  had 
been  awarded  that  Nation's  highest  hon- 
or by  the  Shah :  the  Order  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Bertsch  was  hardly  in  this  coun- 


try, however,  before  he  suffered  a  mas- 
sive coronary  attack — his  second.  But  he 
fought  his  way  to  recovery  because  there 
was  a  job  he  wanted  to  do:  he  wanted 
to  make  rural  America  a  genuine  alterna- 
tive to  urban  America — an  attractive, 
healthy,  and  prosperous  part  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

Howard  Bertsch  knew  that  the  depres- 
sion-born Farm  Security  Organization, 
renamed  the  Farmers  Horoe  Administra- 
tion, for  which  he  had  given  the  early 
years  of  his  career,  had  atrophied  dur- 
ing the  1950's.  He  believed  that  it  was 
now  time  that  Farmers  Home  be  infused 
with  fresh  vision  and  vigor. 

Appointed  National  Administrator  by 
the  late  President  John  Kennedy,  How- 
ard Bertsch  spent  the  next  8  years  work- 
ing long  hours  to  enable  Farmers  Home 
to  fulfill  this  role. 

Authority  was  gained  for  a  series  of 
valuable  new  programs — including  loans 
to  rural  communities  for  water  and  sew- 
age systems  and  to  families  living  in 
communities  of  under  5,500  for  the  con- 
struction of  modest  homes.  Older  pro- 
grams were  expanded  enormously. 

In  total,  the  volume  of  dollars  loaned 
under  his  direction  increased  over  the  8 
years  from  $307  million  to  $1,400  mil- 
lion— or  342  percent.  Further,  defying 
Parkinson's  law.  the  number  of  Farmers 
Home  employees  increased  by  only  37 
percent. 

This  growth  was  largely  a  result  of 
the  leadership  of  Howard  Bertsch.  one 
of  the  most  conscientious,  able,  and  un- 
derstanding public  servants  I  have  ever 
known.  Howard  Bertsch  passed  away  a 
few  days  ago.  We  will  miss  him  greatly, 
but  we  must  carry  on  what  he  began. 
There  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in  rural 
America.  The  challenge  remains  and 
must  not  be  dropped. 


POLICY  ON  AMERICAN  FLAG  DIS- 
PLAY AT  THE  WASHINGTON  MON- 
UMENT 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I 
take  this  time  today  is  to  raise  certain 
questions  as  to  what  is  the  national  pol- 
icy in  reference  to  flying  of  the  U.S.  flag 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  the  display  of  the  flag  at  the 
Washington  Monument  which  is  consid- 
ered by  Americans  to  be  one  of  our  coun- 
try's most  symbolic  shrines. 

Around  the  base  of  the  monument  are 
50  standards  from  which  it  is  customary 
to  fly,  as  I  understand,  during  the  nor- 
mal hours  for  display.  50  U.S.  flags.  I 
further  understand  that  when  certain 
national  flag  courtesies  are  observed, 
such  as  flying  at  half-mast,  these  flags 
are  similarly  flown. 

It  is  signiflcant  also  to  note  that  on 
Veterans  Day,  November  11.  when  cere- 
monies were  held  on  the  monument 
grounds,  these  flags  were  clearly  dis- 
played. 

However,  the  thing  that  concerns  me  is 
that  for  some  reason,  these  flags  were  not 
displayed  this  past  Saturday — the  date 
that  marked  the  moratorium  observ- 
ances on  the  Washington  Monument 
grounds.  The  fact  that  they  were  not 
displayed  was  mentioned  in  the  press  and 
it  was  also  noted  by  various  people  who 


were  present  at  the  monument  grounds, 
and  their  absence  can  be  noted  in  photo- 
graphs taken  on  that  day. 

I  further  understand  that  the  flags 
had  at  first  been  raised  on  the  customary 
standards,  but  at  the  direction  of  certain 
officials,  I  assume  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  on  Saturday  the  fiags  were  low- 
ered by  monument  personnel  and  re- 
moved from  the  masts. 

I  believe  that  this  was  done  for  fear 
by  some  that  the  presence  of  the  flags 
might  either  precipitate  an  Incident  or 
possibly  lead  to  some  desecration  or  dis- 
respect of  the  flag. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  this  logic,  and 
this  is  the  reason  for  my  bringing  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
now.  because  I  believe  in  the  future  that 
we  should  take  those  steps  necessary  at 
public  shrines  where  there  is  displayed 
the  national  colors  to  insure  their  pro- 
tection. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  National  Park  Service  or  oth- 
ers in  the  Federal  Government,  had  some 
concern  about  a  capability  to  protect  our 
flag.  The  fact  there  is  concern  that  its 
display  might  precipitate  some  disorder 
indicates,  however,  that  steps  be  taken 
to  provide  adequate  protection  rather 
than,  in  effect,  striking  the  colors. 

It  is  further  regrettable  that  as  an 
aftermath  to  this  decision — which  I  think 
was  unwise — according  to  the  account  of 
eyewitnesses,  on  some  of  these  empty 
flag  standards  were  raised  banners  or 
other  flags. 

As  we  were  aware,  many  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  moratorium  effort  had  de- 
nounced and  disclaimed  violence  which 
would  be  precipitated  by  some  of  those 
who  came  to  Washington  to  protest. 

Certainly,  no  one  wants  to  see  violence 
arise  from  any  protest  or  assembly,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  the  assembly  at  the 
Washington  Monument  was  a  peaceful 
one. 

I  believe  it  would  have  been  peaceful 
had  the  American  flags  remained  on  their 
standards,  but  if  there  is  any  question  in 
the  future  on  this  issue,  I  hope  the  Park 
Service  wUl  resolve  it  on  the  side  of  what 
I  believe  is  the  overwhelming  opinion  of 
the  American  people,  and  that  is  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  protection  to  keep  the 
American  flag  displayed  according  to  its 
normal  custom. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  statement 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, asking  them  for  an  explanation  of 
this  matter,  as  well  as  for  their  policy  in 
the  future  when  the  Monument  or  other 
Federal  grounds  under  their  jurisdiction 
are  used  by  large  groups  for  public  as- 
sembly. 

RAILROAD  STRIKE  PENDING 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Uttle 
more  than  2  weeks  from  now,  this  Na- 
tion may  once  again  face  a^  crippling 
railroad  transportation  strike  between 
the  Shopcraft  unions  and  some  six  rail- 
road companies.  On  December  3  or  4,  the 
time  for  negotiations  expires  under  the 
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Railroad  Labor  Act  and  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  a  settlement  is  near.  The 
clock  keeps  ticking  away  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  anyone  is  taking  positive  steps 
to  stop  a  national  transportation  paraly- 
sis from  setting  in. 

The  administration  earlier  steadfastly 
refused  to  come  down  from  Olympus  and 
get  involved  in  this  or  other  disputes. 
They  have  said  they  did  not  want  to  jaw- 
bone on  labor  disputes.  Lately,  however, 
we  are  seeing  some  cautious  approaches 
from  the  White  House  that  border  on 
temerity.  This  distant  jawboning  from 
one  side  to  the  other  will  not  get  the  job 
done. 

The  point  is — we  are  working  on  a  dif- 
ficult problem  with  antiquated  tools  and 
a  leadership  vacuum,  and  that  involves 
Congress. 

Two  years  ago,  I  introduced  a  bill  de- 
signed to  improve  our  methods  of  set- 
tling transportation  strikes.  Earlier,  this 
February,  I  introduced  similar  legislation 
in  the  hopes  it  might  provide  the  basis 
for  consideration  of  legislation  that 
would  prevent  this  Nation  from  being 
tied  up  in  a  series  of  devastating  trans- 
portation strikes. 

I  realize  that  on  a  controversial  matter 
of  this  nature,  the  people  who  voice  a 
suggestion  may  well  be  the  ones  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  criticism  from  both  labor 
and  management.  But  leaders  are  not 
afforded  the  luxury  of  avoiding  the  issue. 
Therefore,  I  urge  the  administration  to 
get  involved.  I  urge  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  show  some  initiative  in  finding 
some  answer  to  this  question  which  is  so 
basic  to  the  survival  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system. 

I  would  caution  all  my  colleagues  not 
to  get  too  full  of  turkey  and  dressing 
over  the  Thanksgiving  holidays — I 
imagine  we  will  have  another  trans- 
portating  problem — a  tough  past  turkey 
trot  when  we  return. 


OBSERVANCE  OF  A  TRAGIC 
ANNIVERSARY 

I  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  observe  a  tragic  anniversary.  One 
year  ago  on  November  20.  1968.  a  dev- 
astating explosion  and  fire  killed  78 
coal  miners  at  the  Consol  No.  9  mine  at 
Farmington,  W.  Va. 

This  disaster  reawakened  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  the  horror  and  the  tragedy 
of  death  in  coal  mines.  It  brought  force- 
fully to  the  attention  of  every  concerned 
citizen  the  stark  reality  of  death  and  in- 
jury which  is  the  daily  lot  of  the  men 
who  toil  underground.  It  brought  into 
sharp  focus  the  inadequacy  of  the  Fed- 
eral laws  governing  health  and  safety 
regulations. 

No.  9  brought  public  pressure  ujwn 
Congress  to  update  the  woefully  inade- 
quate Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1952.  In 
addition,  the  scourge  of  black  lung,  or 
coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis,  became 
evident  and  visible  to  a  public  appalled 
by  its  ravages. 

Happily,  Congress  reacted  to  the  public 
demand  and  insistence  that  coal  mine 


health  and  safety  become  a  No.  1  na- 
tional priority.  Through  the  long  months 
between  the  opening  of  the  congres- 
sional session  in  January  and  October 
29,  1969.  when  the  House  passed  a  strong 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  bill,  con- 
gressional activity  was  feverish.  Exten- 
sive hearings  were  held.  Language  was 
drafted  and  redrafted  to  translate  into 
a  statutory  framework  effective  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  regulations. 

Today  that  bill  rests  in  a  conference 
committee.  Before  it  is  enacted  into  law 
the  differences  between  H.R.  13950  and 
the  Senate  bUl  S.  2917  must  be  worked 
out.  These  differences  are  not  insur- 
mountable. The  disagreements  are  not 
wide.  Instead,  what  is  needed  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  zeal  and  the  dedication 
which  both  Houses  have  shown  as  they 
went  through  the  1  ong  and  tortuous 
process  of  drafting  their  respective  ver- 
sions of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

This  is  a  fitting  day  to  renew  that 
dedication  and  to  provide  the  needed 
push  to  bring  out  a  bill  from  the  con- 
ference committee  that  is  strong  and  will 
be  effective.  Hopefully,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
wUl  be  done  and  the  coal  miners  of  the 
future  can  work  with  the  assurance  that 
their  lives  and  their  health  will  be  more 
adequately  protected  than  has  been  the 
case  to  date. 


REGRETS  HE  CANNOT  CAST  A  VOTE 
FOR  HAYNSWORTH 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
ever  there  were  a  time  that  I  wished  I 
was  a  Member  of  the  other  body  rather 
than  the  House,  this  is  one  of  those 
occasions.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  cast 
a  vote  in  favor  of  Judge  Haynsworth's 
nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  nit-picking,  biased  examination 
of  his  record  has  been  nothing  short 
of  disgraceful.  The  bulk  of  his  opposi- 
tion comes  from  unjustifiable  prejudice 
against  his  southern  birth  and  his  pro- 
Constitution  views.  The  flimsy  charges 
against  him  have  proved  to  be  the  prod- 
ucts of  innuendo,  unsupported  suspicion, 
and  a  distortion  of  the  facts.  If  every 
member  of  that  Court  were  as  honorable 
as  Judge  Haynsworth,  this  Nation  would 
not  now  be  at  the  mercy  of  criminals, 
subversives,  and  ivory-headed  social 
planners. 

Three  items  which  have  appeared  in 
Louisiana  newspapers  recently  have 
caught  nxy  attention  and  I  would  like 
to  include  them  in  today's  Record  in  the 
hopes  that  they  might  have  some  influ- 
ence on  those  in  the  other  body  prior  to 
tomorrow's  vote. 

The  flrst  two  are  from  the  Shreveport 
Times  and  the  third  from  the  New  Or- 
leans Times-Picayune,  and  they  follow: 
Most  Repulsive  Smear  Campaign  in  the 
Senate's  History 

President  Nixon's  nomination  of  federal 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  Judge  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth  of  South  CaroUna  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  should  come  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  in  a  few  days.  Right  now  confirmation 


or  rejection  by  the  Senate  is  believed  to  hang 
by  a  thread  so  slender  that  no  one  can  ludge 
which  way  It  may  swing 

Regardless  of  how  the  decision  goes,  the 
campaign  to  prevent  confirmation,  instigated 
in  large  part  by  the  AFL-CIO  and  Democratic 
Senator  Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana,  certainly 
should  go  down  In  the  records  as — p^oHt'lcally 
speaking— the  "bloodleet"  and  most  repulsive 
organized  campaign  of  character  assassina- 
tion Involving  the  Senate  or  the  federal 
Judiciary  In  many  decades 

If  Judge  Haynsworth  is  not  confirmed, 
then  the  American  people  may  well  turn  to 
a  statement  a  few  days  ago  by  retired  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Charles  E  Whlttaker  of 
Missouri  that  Senate  rejection  'would  be  a 
travesty  on  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Senate 
and  the  federal  Judiciary." 

Senator  Bayh  refKwtedly  was  selected  by 
the  AFLr-CIO  to  be  Its  guillotine  operator 
because  of  his  "labor  record."  He  Is  known 
as  "George  Meenys  man"  iMeany  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL). 

Official  House  of  Representatives  federal 
campaign  contribution  records  (required  by 
federal  law)  show  that  organized  labor  gave 
Bayh  $68,000  last  summer  for  his  campaign 
for  re-election  to  a  second  term  in  the  Senate, 
with  no  records  required  for  reportedly  heavy 
expenditures  in  his  behalf  by  Indiana  union 
locals. 

Senate  records  show  that  97  per  cent  of 
Bayh's  votes  on  labor  and  other  legislation 
during  his  first  term  as  a  Senator  were  cast 
as  organized  labor  wanted  them  cast 

"TEDDY"    KENNEDY    ALSO 

Among  those  backing  up  Senator  Bayh  in 
his  reckless  and  ruthless  attacks  on  judge 
Haynsworth  is  Senator  Edward  M  "Teddy" 
Kennedy  of  Massa<:husetts  In  1961.  Senator 
Kennedy,  according  to  published  statements 
sought  to  get  his  brother.  President  John  F 
Kennedy,  to  nominate  one  FYank  Morrlsey  of 
Boston,  a  sort  of  hip  pocket  political  hanger- 
on  of  the  Kennedys  generally  in  the  1960 
presidential  campaign,  to  be  a  federal  District 
Judge. 

President  Kennedy  refused  But.  after  he 
was  assassinated.  President  Johnson,  in  1965. 
nominated  Morrlsey  for  a  Boston  federal 
Judgshlp  to  please  "reddy."  However,  the  late 
Senator  Everett  Dlrksen  produced  an  ava- 
lanche of  evidence  against  Morrlsey  and  an 
official  representative  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  (Bernard  G.  Segal.  Chairman  of 
the  ABA  Judiciary  Committee)  told  a  Senate 
committee  under  oath  that  "from  the  stand- 
point of  legal  training  and  legal  experience 
and  legal  ability  we  have  not  had  any  case 
where  those  factors  were  so  lacking"  las  in 
Morrlsey ) . 

In  1934,  Morrlsey  got  a  law  degree  from  a 
Georgia  diploma  mill"  which  had  a  two- 
member  faculty  and  gave  degrees  in  a  few 
months  at  a  cost  of  $250  He  later  flunked 
twice  at  a  small  law  school  in  Boston,  finally 
getting  a  degree  and  becoming  a  city  Judge 
"Teddy"  Kennedy  praised  his  abilities,  his 
character,  his  qualifications  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  skies  In  Senate  speeches,  but 
finally  was  forced  by  Dlrksen  to  recommit 
the  nomination  to  committee — which  meant 
to  kill  it. 

Our  point  is  that  certainly  a  man— Ken- 
nedy— holding  such  a  person  as  Morrlsey  in 
such  idolatry  as  the  Massachusetts  Senator 
expressed  for  Morrlsey  on  the  Senate  floor 
In  1965.  and  with  other  questions  of  personal 
credibility  in  '^•hlch  he  has  been  Involved 
more  recently,  hardly  is  one  to  Judge  the 
integrity  and  Judicial  qualifications  of  such 
a  man  as  Clement  F   Haynsworth. 

Most  of  the  AFLr-Clb-Bayh  allegations 
about  Haynsworth  have  been  proven  false, 
or  Inferentially  misleading,  or  to  be  only  part 
of  the  easily  obtained  truth  But  no  one  was 
prepared  for  the  quick  wholesale  hatchet 
swinging  against  Haynsworth  that  came  and 
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It  took  weeks  of  professional  study  of  his 
lifetime  record  by  Ws  friends  to  bring  forth 
the  whole  truth  In  the  meantime  there 
seemed  to  be  no  defense  being  made  for 
hlni  until  very  recently 

It  was  true,  for  ex.imple.  as  the  APL-CIO- 
Bayh  charges  said,  that  Judge  Haynswnrth 
"had  owned  stock"  and  "had  drawn  divi- 
dends" mote  the  woird  "had"  as  applying  to 
an  unstated  past  tune)  from  a  companv  on 
whose  ca.se  he  sat  as  a  federal  Circuit  Judge 
But  the  facts  brought  out  later  -were  that 
he  once  bought  one  share  of  stock  for  $21 
In  a  local  OreenvUle,  S  C  .  company  formed 
to  give  the  city  a  good  hotel  so  that  he  would 
be  eligible  tor  its  board  of  directors,  as  his 
frieud.s  wanted  But  that  was  bekorf  he  be- 
came a  federal  Judge  The  "dl-ldends"  were 
one  dividend  of  15  cents,  which  he  returned 
That  was  before  he  went  on  the  bench  When 
he  went  on  the  bench,  he  withdrew  from  the 
company  entirely  He  got  $21  for  his  share  of 
stix;k  Three  years  later  a  minor  case  in- 
volving the  company  came  before  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  That  Is  what  the  AFL  CIO- 
Bayh  charges  call  an  Instance  of  lack  of 
ethics  and  conflict  o<  interest  All  of  it  was, 
in  1950s 

Then  there  .s  the  charge  that  there  were 
10  Fourth  Circuit  Court  opinions  in  which 
he  coocurrecU  and  which  were  said  by  the 
AFL  CIO-Bavh  propaganda  to  be  "antUabor " 
actons  by  Judge  Haynsworth.  which  "were 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  "  If  true, 
that  would  not  necessarily  make  him  or  the 
Fourth  Court  wrong,  or  make  him  antUabor 
And  none  were  actual  "reversals  "  Two  were 
not  even  labor  management  cases  His  at- 
tackers forgot  to  say  that  he  was  on  the  labor 
side  in  45  Fourth  Circuit  Court  decisions, 
writing  eight  of  theno  personally. 

HIGHLY    RESPECTED   FAMILY 

Judge  Haynsworth's  family  law  firm  Is  Ave 
generations  old.  highly  respected  wherever 
known  His  c;use  has  been  given  Independent 
professional  study  and  investlga.tion  with  a 
resulting  54-page  single-spaced  report  made 
public  by  Senauirs  Cook  of  Kentucky  and 
Hruska  of  Nebraska  It  riddles  to  pieces  every 
AFU-CIO-Bayh  charge. 

Sixteen  past  presidents  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  ABA),  endorsed  him  for  the 
Supreme  Court  Uter  the  charges  ciwne  out. 
So  did  all  his  FJurth  Circuit  co-Judges.  He 
was  tleared  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  FBI. 

The  ABA  Judiciary  Committee  endorsed 
him  unixnlmously  and  then  endorsed  him 
again  after  all  the  charges  had  been  aired 
and  investigated.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee endorsed  him  after  hearing  all  the 
charges  with  witnesses  under  oath. 

The  Washington  Star  made  an  independ- 
ent investigation  of  every  charge  ajfalnst  him 
and  cleared  him  of  wrong.  Howard  MoUen- 
kopf.  Pulitzer  prize  winning  investigative  re- 
porter for  the  Cowles  newspapers  In  the  past 
and  recently  made  Deputy  Counsel  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  made  a  similar  Inquiry  and 
proved  the  major  charges  against  him  false 
So  did  the  Scrlpps-Howard  coast-to-coast 
newspapers,  with  the  same  result.  Each  in- 
quiry was  fully  documented.  The  Times  has 
studied  them  carefully 

But.  he  Is  Southern,  he  Is  conservative  In 
a  middle-of-the-road  way;  the  liberals  are 
still  choking  on  the  Abe  Fortas  ca.se  and 
want  "revenge  "  He  doesn't  take  orders  on 
court  cases  from  laoor  leaders  or  Negro  lead- 
ers. He  Is  not  only  Southern,  but  "Southern- 
Nixon."  Those  are  the  real  and  chief  reasons 
for  the  attack  on  hlai. 


Bobby  Kennedy  Okayed  Haynsworth  Action 
IN  Chief  "Smear  '  Case 
The  opponents,  of  Senate  confirmation  of 
President  Nixon's  nomination  of  federal 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Judge 
Clement  P.  Haynsworth  of  South  Carolina  to 


the  US.  Supreme  Court  pretend  In  most  In- 
stances that  they  are  acting  because  of  his 
"lack  of  ethics"  or  "conflict  of  interest"  in 
some  cases  on  which  he  sat  as  an  appeals 
court  federal  Judge 

There  is  nothing  In  the  well  publicized 
records  of  the  Investigations  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth to  substantiate  such  charges 

Further,  the  U  S  Attorney  General  at  the 
time  was  Robert  F  Kennedy,  brother  of  the 
then  President  Chief  Judge  Sobeloff  of  the 
Fiurth  CIrcul'  at  that  lime  personally  In- 
vestigated the  ca.se  and  held  that  not  only 
was  Judge  Haynsworth  not  disqualified  to  sit 
on  It.  but  that  he  had  a  duty  to  sit  on  It. 
The  Sobeloff  opinion  was  sent  to  Attorney 
General  Kenntdy  and  he  reviewed  It  and  ap- 
proved  It.   according   t.i   Judge   Sobeloff 

The  character  assassination  drive  against 
Judge  Haynsworth  wa.s  Instigated  by  the 
AFL  CfO.  which  claimed  that  the  Judge  held 
financial  interest  In  cases  in  which  he  ruled. 

Negro  leaders  claim  he  has  been  an  anti- 
civil  rights  Appellate  Court  Judge.  They  over- 
look the  fact  that  half  a  dozen  professional 
and  Impartial  analyses  of  every  civil  rights 
case  in  which  he  has  participated  show  no 
pattern  pro  or  con  on  Issues  Involving  race; 
that  his  most  noted  case  m  this  field — a  de- 
cision he  personally  wrote^forced  the  Vir- 
ginia Dental  A.seoclatlon  to  admit  to  mem- 
bership a  Negro  dentist  It   had  barred 

These  Investigations  show  that  he  never 
has  sat  on  any  Appeals  Court  case  Involving 
a  company  In  which  he  held  financial  inter- 
est at  the  time 

THE    SUPPOSED    REVERSALS 

The  APL-CIO  allegations  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  Is  "antUabor"  name  a  fireworks 
manufacturing  company  as  part  of  their  sup- 
posed documentation  of  the  charges  when 
that  company  never  was  before  any  court  of 
which  Judge  Haynsworth  was  a  member  In 
any  kind  of  case  The  AFTr-CIO  later  ad- 
mitted this  and  apologized. 

The  APL-CIO  charges  there  were  10  cases 
of  "Supreme  Court  reversals"  of  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit Court  labor  rulings  but  does  not  say 
that  two  of  the  cited  cases  were  not  labor- 
management  cases  In  any  way;  nor  did  the 
Supreme  Court  state  that  It  was  "reversing" 
In  any  of  the  10.  In  one  It  said  It  was  acting 
on  laws  created  after  the  Circuit  Court  rtil- 
Ing  had  been  made  and  was  not  criticizing 
the  Fourth  Circuit  ruling.  Most  of  the  re- 
mainder were  purely  procedural  matters  in- 
volving the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Dan  Thomasson.  Washington  rejxjrter  who 
made  an  Investigation  of  all  the  charges 
against  Haynsworth  for  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
national  newspaper  chain,  found  them  false, 
or  incorrect  factually,  or  creating  wrong  In- 
ferences, or  unsubstantiated.  He  stated  that 
Senator  Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana,  the  spear- 
head lor  the  AFL-CIO  and  others  against 
Haynsworth.  told  him  privately  that  the 
labor  case  against  the  Judge  had  turned  out 
to  be  "very  weak  '  But  he  still  uses  this 
"very  weak"  case  for  his  own  smearing  of 
the  Judge  and  to  Influence  other  superllberal 
senators  (Labor  gave  Bayh  $68,000  for  his  re- 
election   campaign    last    cummer.) 

Behind  this  type  of  leadership  are  various 
leftist  liberal  senators  of  both  parties  who 
might  be  described,  politically  speaking,  as 
curtseying  whenever  organized  labor  or 
Negro  power  asserts  Itself  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Bayh,  using  AFL-CIO  documents 
as  his  "proof,"  centers  on  six  Fourth  Circuit 
decisions  in  which  Judge  Haynsworth  took 
part  as  Indicating  antUabor  bias,  overlook- 
ing 45  pro-labor  rulings  In  which  he  took 
part,  writing  eight  of  them  himself.  The 
"big"  case  In  the  AFL  CIO-Bayh  antl-Hayns- 
worth  printed  or  mimeographed  documents 
distributed  around  the  nation  Is  known  as 
the  Deering  MllUken  case.  In  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  one  of  a  3  to  2  majority 
(jermlttlng  the  company  to  close  Its  Darling- 
ton plant.  Let's  look  at  It  and  the  others: 


NEVFR    OWNED    STOCK 

Judge  Haynsworth  never  owned  a  share 
of  sttxrk  in  Deering  All  Fourth  Circuit  Judges 
Joined  Chief  Judge  Sobeloff's  opinion,  as 
approved  by  Attorney  General  Kennedy,  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  should  sit  In  this  case. 
So  did  former  federal  Judge  I^wrence 
Walsh,  chairman  of  the  ABA  Judicial  Selec- 
tion Committee  The  present  ABA  Judiciary 
committee  had  all  the  facts  on  this  case 
when  It  gave  a  second  endorsement  to  nom- 
miit.on  (>r  Judge  Hayn.vworth  So  did  the 
Washington  Star.  Human  Events  la  Wash- 
ington weekly  magazine  i.  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Comnill'tee.  which  approved  the  Hayns- 
worth nomination,  as  did  retired  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Whittaker  and  others  who 
spoke  up  All  said  he  had  no  alternative  but 
uj  sit  on  the  ca.se—  it  was  his  duty  as  a 
judge 

Judge  Haynsworth  did  hold  some  stock  In 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc.  which  did  \ ending 
machine  business  with  two  or  three  of  Deer- 
Ing's  subsidiaries  and  with  other  Industrial 
companies  by  supplying  vending  machines. 
Alex  Klrlakldes,  operating  head  of  a  vending 
machine  company  In  hot  competition  with 
Vend-A-Matlc.  voluntarily  sent  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  a  letter  denouncing 
the  allegations  against  Judge  Haynsworth 
111  this  case  as  "absolutely  false"  and  stating 
that  the  Judge  had  never  done  anything  un- 
ethical or  had  any  conflict  of  Interest  In  any 
vending  miichtne  case.  There  never  was  a 
bigger  "bust"  than  the  AFL-CIO-Bayh  al- 
legations about  Judge  Haynsworth  on  this 
case. 

Another  of  the  "six  big  cases"  used  l6  try 
to  assassinate  Judge  Haynsworth's  character 
IS  known  as  Kent  Mfg.  Co  vs  Commissioner 
of  Revenue  The  AFL  CIO-Bayh  forces  dis- 
tributed documents  saying  that  this  com- 
pany did  $21,323.63  worth  of  vending  ma- 
chine business  with  Vend-A-Matlc  and  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  sat  on  this  case  In  the 
Fourth  circuit  Court.  This  company  never 
had  any  case  before  Judge  Haynsworth.  A 
company  named  "Kent"  did:  It's  rather 
sloppy  investigating,  and  disgusting  action 
by  Senators  and  a  great  labor  organization, 
to  assassinate  a  man's  character  through 
such  carele.ssness  of  Inquiry 

There  are  three  Deering  MllUken  cases  In 
the  Big  Six"  cases.  Judge  Haynsworth 
wrote  the  decision  against  Deering  MllUken 
In  one  case,  concurred  with  the  majority 
In  the  other  two. 

Two  otheV  "Big  Six"  cases  cited  against 
Haynsworth  actually  Involve  him  In  no  ethics 
and  In  no  conflict  of  Interest.  One  of  these 
two  casefi  dealt  with  whether  sewer  connec- 
tions should  be  provided  In  a  building.  The 
other  was  simply  procedural — a  decision  to 
withhold  Fourth  Circuit  ruling  until  a  simi- 
lar case  In  Massachusetts  had  been  decided. 

Senator  Stennis  Mentioned  as  High  CotruT 

Timber 

(By  Edgar  Poe) 

Washington. — How  would  some  of  those 
northern  senators,  who  have  been  so  ve- 
hemently opposed  to  Judge  Clement  F 
Havnsworth.  Jr  .  of  Greenville.  SC  for  as- 
sociate Jtistlce  of  the  US  Supreme  Court, 
vote  If  President  Nixon  nominated  one  of 
their  own  southern  colleagues  for  the  na- 
tion's highest  tribunal? 

It  would  depend  on  the  nominee,  of  course. 
Then  how  would  they  (those  opposed  to 
Haynsworth)  vote  on  confirmation  If  the 
President  nominated  Sen.  John  C.  Stennis 
of  Mississippi? 

Sen.  Stennis  Is  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  men.  among  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  to  sit  In  the  senate.  This  Is 
Indisputable. 

HIGH  COtTRT  TIMBER 

Senator  Stennis.  a  circuit  Judge  of  Mis- 
sissippi for  10  years,  is  a  conservative  and 
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would  add  conservatism  to  the  Supreme 
Court  It  Is  obvious  that  a  mighty  cry  would 
go  up  from  certain  areas  of  the  country 
against  his  being  confirmed.  The  White 
House  probably  would  be  bombarded  with 
opposition  telegrams. 

Meantime,  the  United  States  Senate  would 
be  almost  certain  to  confirm  him  by  a  near 
unanimous  vote,  despite  the  fact  he  Is  a 
Southerner  The  senator  is  known  to  be 
a  stickler  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  late  President  Elsenhower  regarded 
Sen  Stennis  as  Supreme  Court  timber.  One 
day  former  Loulslara  Oov  Robert  P  Ken- 
non  had  a  conference  with  President  Elsen- 
hower at  the  White  House  L.iter  the  gov- 
ernor told  some  friends  privately  that  the 
President  told  him  he  had  a  man  from  his 
neighboring  state  who  could  make  a  good 
Jurist  for  the  Supreme  Court.  His  name 
was  John  Cornelius  Stennis. 

CUM  LAtTDE  GRADUATE 

Knowledgeable  people  on  Capitol  Hill,  In- 
cluding some  members  of  the  Senate,  stout- 
ly maintain  that  the  real  reason  Judge 
Haynsworth  Is  being  opposed  Is  because  he 
is  a  Southerner  However,  none  of  the  op- 
ponents Of  Judge  Haynsworth  are  Ukely  ever 
to  admit  that  bias  against  the  South  was 
the  paramount  reason  for  their  opposition 
against  confirmation 

Sen.  Stennis,  now  65  years,  who  graduated 
ctim  laude  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
L.iw  School  after  first  obtaining  his  academic 
degree  at  Mississippi  State  University,  might 
not  accept  a  place  on  the  high  court  bench 
If  a  place  were  offered.  Of  course,  the  odds 
are  heavily  against  htm  being  tappied,  but 
some  of  the  senator's  colleagues  say  the 
President  would  make  no  mistake  looking 
In  Stennis'  direction,  should  the  occasion 
arise. 

The  only  Supreme  Court  Judgeship  nomi- 
nee in  history  who  was  turned  down  by  the 
Senate  was  a  Southerner.  He  was  Judge 
John  J.  Parker  of  North  Carolina,  a  member 
of  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
nme  circuit  of  which  Judge  Haynsworth  Is 
now  the  chief  Judge  Like  Judge  Haynsworth, 
Judge  Parker  was  nominated  by  a  Repub- 
lican chief  executive.  President  Hoover. 


SUSPEND  DRAFT  CALLS  UNTIL  NEW 
LOTTERY  SYSTEM  IS  MADE  EF- 
FECTIVE 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of 
the  Senate's  action  yesterday  in  passing 
the  lottery  bill  already  approved  by  this 
House  there  is  on  the  desk  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  very  bill  which  he  requested 
authorizing  him  to  initiate  the  lottery 
with  a  random  system  of  selection  of 
draft-eligible  young  men.  At  the  same 
time,  there  arc  an  estimated  9.000  men 
who  will  be  drafted  In  December  and  an- 
other 20,000  who  will  be  drafted  in  Jan- 
uary under  the  present  system  already 
described  by  the  President  as  unjust. 

Today,  37  Members  of  this  House  and 
I  have  .joined  in  sending  a  letter  to  the 
President  urging  him  to  suspend  draft 
calls  until  the  lottery  system  is  made  ef- 
fective. Secretary'  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird  has  already  publicly  stated  that 
the  lottery  system  could  be  introduced 
by  January. 

I  hope  that  other  Members  will  con- 
sider making   the  same   request  of   the 


President.  A  copy  of  oiu"  letter  with  the 
names  of  the  signators  follow : 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  Novemher  20.  1969 
Hon    Richard  M   Nixon. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  October  30.  1969. 
the  House  passed  H  R  14001  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  random  system  of  selec- 
tion of  Inductees,  and  yesterday  the  Senate 
gave  Its  approval  to  this  bill. 

We  therefore  urge  you  to  request  the  Se- 
lecthe  Service  System  to  suspend  Its  draft 
calls  Immediately  (Including  those  already 
Issued  for  December)  under  the  present  sys- 
tem and  delay  and  future  call.s  until  they  can 
be  made  under  the  new  "lottery."  Secretary 
Laird  has  estimated  tht  the  new  system  can 
be  put  into  operation  sometime  in  January 
1970. 

For  t(X)  long  men  have  been  asked  to  risk 
and  lose  their  lives  under  a  system  riddled 
with  Inequities.  With  both  the  House  and 
Senate  having  acted.  It  would  be  a  tragedy 
to  subject  one  more  man  to  an  Inequitable 
draft  under  the  old  system. 

In    this   Thanksgiving   season   and    In   the 
forthcoming  Christmas  and  Chanukah  holi- 
days, there  Is  no  greater  gift  the  President 
could  give  to  a  family  having  a  father,  son. 
or  husband  .subject  to  the  draft  than  having 
the  more  equitable  system  apply  to  him  in- 
stead  of  one  which   you   yourself  have   de- 
scribed as  unjust. 
Sincerely, 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo  of  New  York,  Mario 
Blaggl  of  New  York,  Jonathan  Bing- 
ham  of   New   York,   Garry   Brown   of 
Michigan.  Phillip  Burton  of  California. 
Daniel  E.  Button  of  New  York,  Shlrlev 
Chlsholm  of  New  York,  William  Clay 
of  Missouri,  John  Conyers.  Jr.  of  Mich- 
igan. E^mlllo  Q.  Daddarlo  of  Connecti- 
cut.   John    H.    Dent    of    Pennsylvania. 
Charles    C,    Diggs,    Jr.    of    Michigan, 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl  of  New  York. 
Florence  P.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  William 
D.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Thomas  S.  Foley 
of   Washington,   Peter   H.   B.   Freling- 
huysen  of  New  Jersey,  James  G.  Ful- 
ton of  Pennsylvania,  Michael  J    Har- 
rington of  Massachusetts,  Margaret  M. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Henry  Hel- 
stoskl  of  New  Jersey,  William  L.  Hun- 
gate   of   Mlssotu-l.   Robert   W.   Kasten- 
meler  of  Wisconsin.  Edward  I.  Koch  of 
New  York,  Richard  D.  McCarthy  of  New- 
York. 
Abner  Mikva  of  Illinois,  Patsy  Mink  of 
Hawaii.      WlUlam      S.      Moorhead      of 
Pennsylvania,  Luclen  Nedzl  of  Michi- 
gan, Richard  L.  Ottinger  of  New  York. 
Edward  J.  Patten  to  New  Jersey,  Ber- 
tram   L.   Podell    of   New   York,    Adam 
Clayton  Powell  of  New  York.  Ogden  R. 
Reld  of  New  York,  Benjamin  S.  Rosen- 
thal of  New  York,  Prank  Thompson, 
Jr.  of  New  Jersey,  John  V.  Tunney  of 
California,  James  H.  Scheuer  of  New 
York. 


POSTAL  STANDARDIZATION  IS 
NEEDED  MORE  THAN  CORPORA- 
TION 

I  Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  furor  and  publicity,  pro  and  con.  on 
the  conversion  of  the  Post  OflBce  to  a 
corporate  concept,  I  believe  some  of  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  the  Department 
are  being  overlooked  or  entirely 
forgotten. 


One  of  the  most  imperative  needs  of 
the  Post  Office  is  that  of  standardization 
of  the  mail — and  a  penalty  in  postage 
for  pieces  that  are  mailed  that  do  not 
conform  to  standard  sizes. 

As  I  review  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try-, Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of ,  no  pri- 
vate industry  anywhere,  at  any  time, 
the  size  of  the  Post  Office  that  lias  been 
successful  until  it  standardized  its  prod- 
uct. When  such  standardization  was  ac- 
complished, the  business  could  plan  ef- 
fectively, bring  about  changes  gradually, 
and  engineer  and  tool  to  mass  produce 
or  speed  up  material  handling.  And, 
after  all.  the  business  of  the  Post  Office. 
with  its  growing  annual  volume,  is  to 
speed  up  the  handling  of  letters  and 
packages  to  the  place  where  greater  vol- 
ume will  mean  greater  profit — in  the 
American  tradition  of  mass  produc- 
tion—rather than  a  deficit  that  mounts 
in  proportion  to  the  volume. 

Henry  Ford  pioneered  and  proved  the 
value  of  mass  production.  American  Can. 
generally,  manufactures  only  a  few  sizes 
of  cans.  Of  the  24  Bell  telephone  com- 
panies and  the  1.972  independent  tele- 
phone companies  operating  in  America, 
practically  every  one  of  them  purchases 
its  equipment  from  one  source  and  brings 
standardization  to  this  entire,  comph- 
cated  communications  web  that,  only 
through  standardization,  manages  to 
link  together  practically  every  house- 
hold and  business  in  this  coimtrv-.  and, 
indeed,  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

In  drastic  and  unfortimate  contrast 
the  postal  system  absorbs  almost  any 
item  from  keys  to  ski  poles,  chicks  to 
soap  samples,  mini  greeting  cards  to  huge 
mall  order  catalogs.  And.  that  system 
handles  more  than  80  billion  pieces  a 
year. 

I  think  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  dedicated 
postal  workers  of  our  country  that  they 
receive  and  send  out  each  and  every 
day  more  than  375  million  pieces  of  mail, 
especially  when  we  understand  that  It 
IS  done  with  little  or  no  standardization 
and  only  a  minimal  amount  of  process- 
ing by  machinery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit,  that  be  it  Gov- 
ernment bureau  or  Government  Corpora- 
tion, no  organization  will  handle  the 
varied  and  staggering  volume  of  mail  in 
years  to  come  without  standardization, 
sophisticated  mechanization,  and  extra 
charges  on  nonstandard,  nonmachinable 
pieces. 


OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE  POLICY 

'Mr.  CONABLE  .^ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
recent  trade  message,  the  President  put 
his  administration  on  the  side  of  a  freer 
trade.  I  am  proud  of  this  decision.  We 
should  not  turn  our  backs,  particiUarly 
in  inflationary  times,  on  an  historic 
policy  which  has  worked  so  well  for  both 
America's  producers  and  America's  con- 
sumers. 

A  fundamental  precept  of  our  foreign 
trade  policy  virtually  from  its  begin- 
ning has  been  that  the  benefits  that  lib- 
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eral  trading  provides  for  the  entire  na- 
tion should  not  also  mean  hardships  for 
the  few.  We  have  long  provided  relief 
for  those  for  whom  import  competition 
rose  too  quickly  to  permit  adjustment, 
for  those  whose  jobs  might  be  lost,  and 
for  entire  industries  which  might  be 
adversely  affected. 

In  1962.  the  Congress  added  necessary 
underpinning  to  the  philosophy  of  free 
trade.  The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
broke  into  new  ground  by  providing  a 
system  of  assistance  to  individual  firms 
and  groups  of  workers  affected  by  im- 
ports. In  so  doing.  Congress  intended 
both  to  increase  our  competitive  ability 
as  well  as  to  mitigate  hardship  for  work- 
ers through  better  training  for  greater 
skills  and  higher  paying  jobs.  The  act 
sought  to  encourage  affected  firms  to 
Improve  their  productivity,  acquire  new 
equipment,  and.  if  necessary,  shift  to 
more  promising  activities. 

Resrrettably,  these  provisions  have  not 
worked.  The  proof  required  was  too 
stringent.  Since  1962  no  industry  has 
quaiifled  lor  relief,  no  firm  has  received 
th&-as6l»tonce  intended,  and  only  with- 
in the  past  month  has  any  group  of 
workers  been  helped. 

This  situation  must  and  can  be  cor- 
rected. In  the  Trade  Act  of  1969.  which 
he  has  now  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
the  President  makes  long  overdue  and 
highly  commendable  -ecommendations 
for  change  in  our  basic  statutes.  He 
would  provide  relief  and  assistance  on  a 
fair  and  reasonable  basis — to  industries, 
to  firms,  and  to  groups  of  workers.  These 
recommendations  merit  the  careful  and 
considerate  attention  of  the  Congress. 
I  am  sure  they  will  be  so  treated. 


MR.     GROSS.     A     REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  IOWA— HIS  LACK  OF  LOGIC 

iMr.  CUNNINGHAM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  that  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Gross  ) . 
has  seen  fit  once  again  to  attack  the  bi- 
partisan Citizens  Committee  for  Postal 
Reform — and  also  to  take  a  snide  poke 
at  me  in  the  process. 

It  seems  that  I  had  aisked  Mr  Gross 
to  display  some  of  his  crusadmg  zeal  in 
looking  into  the  finances  of  the  postal 
unions.  Sleuthing  seems  to  be  an  avoca- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleague  'Mr. 
Gross  > .  I  merely  request  that  he  apply 
the  same  yardstick  to  reporting  about 
the  postal  unions  as  he  has  to  the  citizens 
committee. 

In  response^  Mr.  Gross  questions  my 
•logic."  The  fact  is  that  logic  is  the  sci- 
ence of  correct  reasoning.  I  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  my  colleague  knows  too  much 
about  logic  since  it  involves  "correct  rea- 
soning"— a  thought  process  somewhat 
unfamiliar  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league. 

Nevertheless,  since  Mr.  Gross  finds 
himself  in  the  position  of  fronting  for 
the  postal  unions  he  is  close  enough  to 
the  union  leadership  to  ask  them  exactly 
how  they  spend  the  $15  million  received 
in  dues  checkoffs  every  year. 


In  particular,  I  would  suggest  that  Mr. 
Gross  delve  into  the  finances  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers  and 
the  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
the  two  largest  postal  unions. 

In  last  year's  lobbying  reports,  the 
the  Letter  Carriers  reported  receipts  of 
$2,152,570  and  the  Clerks  an  even  larger 
amount — $2,488,547.  Nearly  $5  million 
taken  In  by  just  two  of  the  several  postal 
unions. 

I  again  urge  Mr,  Gross,  because  of  his 
closeness  to  the  union  leadership,  to  put 
the  heat  on.  Where  is  that  money?  How 
has  it  been  used?  How  much  money  do 
they  really  spend  for  food,  lodging,  trav- 
eling, and  entertainment — and  for  whom 
do  they  spend  these  sums?  And  precisely 
how  many  dollars  have  they  been  spend- 
ing on  receptions  and  dinners?  Why  do 
the  unions  not  report  this  money  in  their 
lobbying  reports? 

Surely  Congress,  self-appointed  watch- 
dog of  fiscal  integrity,  is  up  to  the  task. 
All  of  us— the  public  and  the  postal  work- 
ers— are  concerned  about  where  this  kind 
of  money  actually  goes  and  for  what 
purposes  it  is  used. 

Sleuthing  is  the  game  of  Mr.  Gross. 
Certainly,  he  must  be  up  to  this  job.  Or 
could  It  be  that  he  is  beginning  to  slip 
a  little.  For  shame.  Ten  years  ago  he 
would  have  tackled  such  a  job  with  vigor. 


COMMUNICATIONS    AND    THE 
POWER  OP  THE  NETWORKS 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  night.  Vice  President  Acnew 
brought  the  attention  of  our  Nation  to 
the  question  of  communications  and  the 
power  of  the  networks.  Today  I  would 
like  to  try  to  put  his  comments  into  per- 
spective. 

If  we  listen  to  the  network  presidents, 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
or  Broadcasting  magazine,  we  would 
surely  feel  that  we  have  reached  the  cul- 
mination of  broadcasting  in  America.  If 
we  listen  to  Vice  President  Spiho  Agnew, 
one  would  feel  we  are  now  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well  in  this  field.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
feel  that  neither  of  these  arguments  is 
accurate.  The  Vice  President  and  the 
network  chiefs  are  forcing  the  Nation 
and  the  Congress  to  polarize  themselves 
on  the  issue  of  communications.  Accord- 
ing to  their  arguments,  you  are  either 
with  the  Vice  President  and  the  admin- 
istration, or  with  the  networks. 

This  is  grossly  incorrect  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  allow  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  be  forced  into  these  two  cor- 
ners. The  reality  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  Vice  President  was  correct  in  saying 
the  networks  news  teams  do  have  an 
enormous  amount  of  power  to  affect  what 
40  million  Americans  learn  from  tele- 
vision each  day.  He  was  incorrect  in  ac- 
cusing the  majority  of  these  people  of 
releasing  their  hostilities  toward  the  ad- 
ministration through  the  improper  use  of 
the  media. 

The  fault  lies  not  so  much  with  those 
licensees,  but  with  those  of  us  here  in 
Congress   and   with   the   Federal   Com- 


munications Commission,  which  was  set 
up  specifically  to  regulate  against  any 
undue  media  concentration  or  breaches 
of  the  public  trust.  Unfortunately,  they 
have  not  been  very  successful.  It  is  up 
to  us.  as  duly  elected  Representatives  of 
the  people,  to  reverse  this  trend.  We  must 
begin  to  re-evaluate  communications  in 
America  and  to  insure  that  the  airwaves 
are  used  in  the  public  Interest. 

Communications  has  come  a  long  way 
since  the  Radio  Act  of  1927.  Each  year 
we  reach  into  new  areas  of  this  fascinat- 
ing field  of  endeavor.  But  in  many  areas 
of  broadcasting,  we  have  been  negligent. 
Since  1934,  we  have  operated  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  Communications  Act. 
Today  and  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, we  must  bring  this  act  up  to  date 
and  match  it  to  the  realities  we  have 
before  us. 

Our  colleagues  in  the  73d  Congress 
formulated  a  bill — the  Communications 
Act  Of  1934 — based  on  the  general  idea 
that  broadcasting  should  be  licensed  and 
regulated  with  the  public  "interest,  con- 
venience and  necessity"  as  the  overrid- 
ing factors.  They  established  the  Federal 
Communications  Conunisslon  to  insure 
that  the  public  was  served,  by  providing 
that  the  airwaves  would  be  utilized  not 
for  profits  or  power,  but  for  service  to 
the  public.  The  73d  Congress  designed  a 
far-sighted  bill  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  television,  no  PM  radio,  and  only  a 
handful  of  radio  stations.  In  1969,  this 
35-year-old  law  is  increasingly  showing 
the  strains  of  age,  for  it  must  now  deal 
with  a  multibillion-dollar  industry  and 
thousands  of  licensed  outlets.  Today  we 
have  856  television  stations  and  6,679 
radio  stations.  It  is  of  the  utmost  neces- 
sity that  we  update  this  1934  law  and 
cope  with  the  problems  that  it  could  not 
foresee  or  failed  to  deal  with. 

I  am  here  today  to  Introduce  the  first 
of  a  series  of  bills  aimed  at  restructuring 
and  revitalizing  the  Communications  Act 
so  that  it  will  efficiently  meet  the  needs 
of  today's  public.  If  we  diligently  work 
on  these  bills  and  adequately  restructure 
communications  in  America,  then  we  will 
take  the  inordinate  concentration  of 
power  away  from  certain  broadcasters 
and  give  it  back  to  the  people,  where  it 
belongs.  Each  of  my  bills  is  designed  to 
put  the  public  back  into  the  priority  posi- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  Congress,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  most 
of  all,  the  licensees  of  broadcast  stations. 
I  am  not  waging  a  vendetta  against  the 
networks  or  the  top  10  or  20  markets,  but 
I  am  seeking  to  reverse  the  unfortunate 
trend  that  has  taken  place  since  1934,  of 
overconcentratlon  of  the  media  in  the 
hands  of  a  few. 

We  must  heed  the  words  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Red  Lion  Case  if 
we  hope  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  people. 
The  Court  forthrightly  pointed  out: 

It  Is  ttie  right  of  the  viewers  and  listeners, 
not  the  right  of  the  broadcasters,  which  Is 
paramount.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  preserve  an  uninhibited  mar- 
ketplace of  Ideas  in  which  truth  will  ulti- 
mately prevail,  rather  thiwi  to  countenance 
monopolization  of  that  market,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  or  a  private  licensee. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today  that 
wi^   give  the  Federal  Communications 
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Commission  the  power  to  charge  broad- 
casters license  fees  that  are  commensu- 
rate with  the  profits  they  reap  from  this 
valuable  franchise.  At  present,  broadcast- 
ers pay  only  $150  for  a  television  license 
and  $75  for  a  radio  license,  while  some 
of  them  are  earning  upwards  of  $3  mil- 
lion a  year  for  their  holders. 

Under  my  bill,  the  FCC  would  continue 
to  offer  the  license  to  new  stations,  and 
stations  operating  at  a  loss,  for  the  nom- 
inal fee.  The  bill  would  then  graduate 
the  price  upwards  on  the  basis  of  iy2 
percent  of  income  before  taxes  per  sta- 
tion. By  basing  the  license  price  on  the 
percentage  of  income  before  taxes,  we 
would  not  be  penalizing  a  station  which 
is  getting  started.  We  may  even  encour- 
age some  stations  to  plow  money  back 
into  operations  or  programing  rather 
than  claim  it  as  profits.  The  nonprofit 
educational  broadcasting  outlets  would 
not  be  affected. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  PCC  has 
the  power  to  make  this  change  in  fees 
now.  but  has  not  acted  in  this  area.  This 
bill  would  eliminate  their  discretion  in 
this  matter  by  making  it  law. 

My  bill  would  insure  that  the  public  is 
receiving  an  adequate  franchise  fee  from 
these  broadcasters.  It  seems  foolish  to  me 
that  we  should  allow  broctdcasters  to  get 
this  license  at  such  a  nominal  fee  at  a 
time  when  the  budget  is  tight  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  is 
in  dire  need  of  increased  funding  and 
staffing.  In  addition,  hundreds  of  groups 
would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
have  one  of  these  licenses.  Let  me  quote 
to  you  the  views  of  two  Indians  in  the 
Midwest: 

Broadcasters  do  not  care — they  dare  not 
care — that  others  won't  have  the  chance 
they  had — to  go  through  that  same  hard 
work,  to  achieve  those  same  ends.  They  do 
not  want  to  move  over  and  share  their  slice 
of  a  limited  crowded  world.  The  spectrum  Is 
full— Just  as  the  frontier  Is  gone;  the  land 
Is  occupied  wherever  there  Is  water.  But 
those  who  were  born  too  late  seem  to  feel 
that,  because  they  came  to  birth  In  the 
same  manner  as  others,  they  have  some  kind 
of  "divine  right"  to  a  piece  of  earth  on  which 
to  stand,  air  to  breathe,  a  chance  to  earn 
bread  and  even,  a  means  to  communicate 
their  own  thoughts — a  piece  of  the  limited 
sf)ectrum  to  reflect  their  viewpoint,  their 
values.  The  black  haired  peoples  of  this  Na- 
tion want  a  chance  to  speak  their  Ideas, 
revel  in  their  culture  and  even,  perhaps,  a 
chance  at  that  most  lucrative  of  invest- 
ments— a  television  license. 

Is  it  just  that  a  station  earning  over 
a  million  dollars  a  year  in  one  of  the  top 
markets  should  be  paying  the  same  sum 
as  a  Ucen.^ee  who  is  struggling  to  break 
even  in  market  98  or  further  down?  We 
should  graduate  the  license  fees  so  that 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  more  for 
their  piece  of  the  broadcast  spectrum, 
do  so. 

My  bill  is  in  no  way  meant  as  a  penalty 
to  broadcasters,  but  an  attempt  to  in- 
sure that  they  will  pay  their  fair  share 
for  getting  to  use  this  lucrative  fran- 
chise. It  is  a  chance  for  Congress  to  re- 
evaluate the  entire  license-rate  struc- 
ture so  that  we  will  not  continue  to  give 
the  public  airwaves  away  for  relatively 
nothing.  Lord  Thompson  of  Fleet  is 
often  quoted  as  saying  that  "a  television 
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license  is  a  license  to  print  money."  Un- 
fortunately, he  was  not  far  off  the  mark 
for  many  stations  in  the  top  mailtets. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  begins  to  oome 
to  light  in  works  like  "Television  To- 
day," put  out  by  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Study.  In  this  publication,  Ralph  L.  Stav- 
ins,  contends: 

The  TV  Industry,  compared  to  all  other 
American  markets,  experienoefl  the  highest 
rate  of  return  on  Its  capital  Investment  per 
annum.  Over  the  last  ten  years,  TV  has  re- 
generated itself  100%  on  Its  depreciated 
property  Investment  jjer  year. 

Federal  Communications  Com^nission 
figures  show  that  the  broadcast  indus- 
try income  In  1967-68  was  over  $608  mil- 
lion before  taxes.  Is  it  asking  too  much 
for  this  very  lucrative  industry  to  pay  a 
meager  1 V2  percent,  a  fair  share  for  this 
franchise?  The  average  TV  station 
profit  in  a  market  like  Los  Angeles  is  $3.36 
million.  Presently  the  owners  of  those 
stations  pay  only  $150  and  yet  reap  these 
million  dollar  profits. 

The  idea  of  charging  percentage  of 
profits  for  licensees  is  by  no  means 
unique.  Commissioners  at  the  PCC  have 
spoken  of  it  and  advocated  it.  Members 
of  Congress  have  suggested  it.  Studies 
have  recommended  it.  Now  we  have 
talked  enough;  it  is  time  to  act. 

I  am  sure  that  some  will  raise  the  criti- 
cism that  this  bill  would  overburden  the 
PCC  with  figures  and  computations  that 
would  hinder  their  other  activities.  I 
have  checked  with  oflQcials  at  FCC  and 
they  inform  me  that  these  figures  are 
already  sent  to  them  with  license  appli- 
cations and  would  not  require  that  much 
extra  manpower. 

I  feel  constrained  at  this  time  to  add 
one  further  note.  Many  of  my  friends 
who  are  involved  with  broadcasting  have 
warned  me  ahead  of  time  that  this  bill 
will  guarantee  for  me  and  anyone  who 
signs  it,  the  wrath  and  displeasure  of  the 
broadcasting  industry  of  America.  This 
thought  does  not  rest  lightly  on  my 
mind,  for  I  fully  realize  just  how  power- 
ful the  broadcasters  are  in  the  determi- 
nation of  public  policy  and  certain  elec- 
toral votes.  Many  have  told  me  that  a  bill 
concerning  broadcasters  will  never  pass 
this  or  any  future  Congress  if  the  broad- 
casters are  against  it. 

Earl  K.  Moore,  a  lawyer  who  has  been 
active  in  aiding  citizen  groups  in  contest- 
ing license  renewals,  has  said : 

I  do  believe  that  7,200  station  staffs  and 
numerous  afBUated  newspapers,  located  in 
every  Congressional  district,  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  organize  overwhelming  support  for 
an  unsound  bill.  There  is  no  comparable 
group  to  argue  for  the  public  interest. 

I  feel  this  may  be  an  overstatement, 
for  I  know  that  Congress  will  act  in  the 
public  interest  on  this  and  any  other 
matter,  regardless  of  the  power  of  the 
broadcasters — real  or  imagined.  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  not  cast  our  votes 
against  the  public  interest  merely  be- 
cause of  fear  of  reprisals  from  the  broad- 
casters. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  place 
these  bills  into  the  perspective  of  the  last 
30  years  of  the  20th  century  and  realize 
that  what  we  do  today  will  have  its  ef- 
fects into  the  dawn  of  the  21st  century. 


We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  how  po- 
tent the  broadcast  media  is  and  will  be- 
come. 

As  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Com- 
mimications  Policy  makes  eminently 
clear: 

Modern  methods  of  communications  can 
be  instruments  of  enlightenment,  or  tool* 
of  tjTanny.  They  can  make  the  best  and  the 
worst  in  man  Instantly  available  to  every- 
one 

The  choice  is  ours. 


MONTANA  GRIZZLIES— UNQUES- 
TIONABLY NO.  1 

(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OIJSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  lately  I  have 
been  subjected  to  a  lot  of  nonsense  about 
how  great  the  Ohio  State  football  team 
is  or  how  the  University  of  Texas  eleven 
is  the  top  college  team  in  the  country.  All 
of  this  is  mere  idle  chatter.  As  any  deni- 
zen of  Missoula,  Mont.,  will  tell,  and  cor- 
rectly so,  the  Grizzlies  of  Montana  Uni- 
versity are  the  very  best  team  in  the  land. 

Now  all  of  these  other  schools  have 
excellent  football  teams.  I  mean  to  take 
nothing  away  from  them.  However,  when 
you  look  at  Montana's  record  of  10  wins 
and  no  losses  and  their  invitation  to  meet 
the  second-best  small  college  NCAA 
team.  North  Dakota  State,  in  the  Camel- 
lia Bowl  in  Sacramento  on  December  13, 
there  can  be  no  question  in  any  body's 
mind  as  to  which  team  ranks  No.  1. 

Actually  Head  Coach  Jack  Swarthout, 
who  has  done  such  a  marvelous  job  in 
molding  this  great  Grizzlies  team,  would 
rather  have  played  Ohio  State  but  the 
Buckeyes  were  restricted  by  Big  Ten  rules 
from  taking  part  in  any  postseason  game 
this  year.  That  confrontation,  fortu- 
nately for  Ohio  State,  will  have  to  take 
place  at  some  later  date. 

Of  course  there  are  some  folks  who  are 
not  sports  fans  and,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  they  are  unaware  of  Montana's 
accomplishments.  For  those  among  us 
who  have  not  been  properly  informed  I 
would  like  to  highlight  the  Grizzlies' 
season.  Besides  going  unbeaten  and  un- 
tied in  10  games  they  also  set  39  school 
records  and  tied  another  13:  this  is  also 
the  first  time  the  Grizzlies  have  gone  un- 
beaten or  received  a  bowl  bid.  And,  of 
course,  they  will  win  their  11th  game  of 
the  year  on  December  13. 

Enough  cannot  be  said  about  Coach 
Jack  Swarthout  and  his  ai'sistants.  They 
have  taken  the  Grizzlies  to  the  pinnacle 
of  success,  to  heights  heretofore  un- 
dreamed of.  Certainly  Jack  deser\'es  to 
be  selected  as  the  "Coach  of  the  Year" 
among  small  colleges. 

Finally  I  want  to  offer  my  heartfelt 
condolences  to  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
league, Mark  Andrews,  in  whose  district 
the  North  Dakota  State  Bisons  reside.  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  mauling  the  Griz- 
zlies administer  to  the  Bisons  will  not 
alter  the  relationship  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  and  I  now  enjoy. 

I  include  here  the  1969  record  of  the 
University  of  Montana  Grizzlies: 
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Montana 
Montana 
Montana 
Montana 
Montana 
Montana 
Montana 
Montana 
Montana 
Montana 


24-North  Dakota  10. 
31 -South  Dakota  20. 
52-Northern  Arizona  7 
ao-Wober  8tat«  17. 
:j4-Idaho  9. 
4«-Ida»io  State  36 
49-Portland  State  14 
7-Montana  State  6. 
14-Callfornla  Poly  0. 
58-South  Dakota  State  0. 


TIME  TO  CALL  A  HALT 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we 
are  considering  today  as  the  1969  Foreign 
Aid  Appropriations  Act  is  a  tiresome  and 
repetitious  example  of  the  same  old 
reckless  grab-bag,  giveaway  program. 
This  method  of  purchasing  the  friend- 
ship of  other  nations  has  often  proved 
tragically  ineffective  in  the  past,  yet  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  would  have 
us  dole  out  even  more  money  next  year 
foe  foreign  assistance. 

SUich  AU  incongruous  proposal  as  this 
is  singularly  ill-timed  and  inappropriate 
not  only  as  an  unproductive  means  of 
foreign  aid  but  also  as  an  unjustifiable 
burden  on  an  already  overworked  budget 
and  taxpayers. 

Here  we  are  trying  to  curb  inflation: 
cutting  back  on  much-needed  domestic 
programs  such  as  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion control  and  aid  to  education;  delay- 
ing social  security  increases  and  other 
things  vitally  needed  here  at  home,  and 
the  committee  Is  asking  the  American 
taxpayer  to  shoulder  an  even  higher  for- 
eign aid  program  than  last  year.  Last 
year's  foreign  aid  bill  was  fixed  at  $1.7 
billion,  the  lowest  in  the  20-year  history 
of  the  program.  To  now  ask  for  $2.1  bil- 
lion when  the  taxpayer  is  paying  the 
highest  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes 
in  history  is  what  I  call  being  out  of 
touch  with  the  electorate.  The  inflation- 
ary situation  and  economic  situation  to- 
day is  worse  than  when  Congress  enacted 
last  year's  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
not  stingy.  Since  1949,  they  have  sent 
abroad  roughly  $122  billion  through  the 
foreign  aid  program.  Further,  we  have 
even  gone  into  debt  to  give  away,  and  the 
taxpayers  have  paid  more  than  $60  bil- 
lion in  interest  costs  on  these  vast 
amounts.  Unfortunately,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Marshall  plan,  the  program's 
failures  far  outweigh  its  successes,  and 
its  sum  total  is  a  dismal  flop.  Countries 
which  have  received  the  largest  amounts 
include  France,  Brazil,  Pakistan,  India, 
and  Communist  Yugoslavia,  none  being 
a  striking  example  of  a  close  friend  or  a 
bulwark  of  freedom.  Also  questionable  is 
the  apparent'lack  of  discrimination  for 
dii^tribution  of  funds.  The  oppressive  dic- 
tatorship of  Duvalier  in  Haiti  is  slated 
for  still  more  funds,  as  are  the  belligerent 
U.S.  property -seizing  governments  of 
Peru  and  Ecuador. 

Furthermore,  I  find  it  both  ironic  and 
shocking  that  three  countries  which  have 
received  substantial  U.S.  aid,  Korea, 
Thailand,  and  Taiwan,  are  now  loaning 
money  back  to  us  at  a  6-percent  inter- 


est. It  seems  rather  ridiculous  to  debil- 
itate our  own  economy  in  such  a  manner 
and  then  pay  these  countries  more 
money  to  keep  our  own  economy  solvent. 
In  summation,  I  find  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  administered  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  Is  bank- 
rupt of  ideas  and  persists  in  following 
the  same  sterile  policies  of  useless  give- 
away. I  urge  the  Congress  to  abandon  the 
expensive  boondoggle  .of  misspent,  mis- 
placed, and  mismanaged  dollar  throw- 
away  which  goes  by  the  euphemism  of 
foreign  aid. 


COAL  MINERS'  MEMORIAL  DAY 

I  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  a  reso- 
lution to  designate  November  20  as  Coal 
Miners'  Memorial  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  year  ago  today  78  men 
lost  their  lives  in  the  explosion  and  fire 
in  the  Mountaineer  No.  9  coal  mine  at 
Farmington.  W.  Va.  This  was  a  tragedy 
which  shocked  the  Nation  November  20 
has  a  special  meaning  for  the  78  widows 
and  the  142  children  left  fatherless  by 
this  terrible  event.  It  is  tragic  but  true 
that  out  of  the  pain  and  sorrow  of  many 
disasters  has  come  the  stimulus  for  social 
progress. 

OUT    OF   TRAGEDY    COMES    PROGRESS 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Triangle  Waist 
Co.  fire  in  New  York  on  March  25,  1911. 
which  took  the  lives  of  146  women,  yet 
resulted  in  an  end  to  the  sweatshop  con- 
ditions, so  did  the  Farmington  disaster 
produce  a  national  demand  for  protec- 
tion of  the  health  and  safety  of  coal 
miners. 

I  believe  that  November  20  marks  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  man-killing  and 
man-crippling  coal  mining  industry.  I 
hope  that  November  20  will  be  observed 
to  honor  those  brave  men  who  died  at 
Farmington,  and  we  can  honor  them  best 
by  resolving  that  the  living  deserve  to 
live,  breathe  and  work  as  human  beings. 
At  10  a.m.  today  the  conlerence  com- 
mittee on  the  coal  mine  liealtli  and  safety 
bill  met.  I  am  confident  that  a  strong  bill 
will  result  from  their  deliberations. 

For  the  first  time,  we  are  acting  to 
limit  the  level  of  coal  dust  in  mines,  and 
protect  the  health  as  well  as  the  safety 
of  those  who  dig  out  the  coal  In  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  One  year  ago,  when 
President  Jolmson  sent  up  his  recom- 
mendations on  coal  mine  safety,  only 
three  Members  of  Congress  introduced 
legislation  to  implement  the  President's 
recommendations.  They  included  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Dent",  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 'Mr.  Flood),  and  myself.  Now  the 
legislation  has  almost  unanimous  and 
enthusiastic  support  in  Congress,  and 
the  legislation  goes  far  beyond  what  was 
recommended  prior  to  the  Farmington 
disaster 

ADMlNISTR.\TION    OF    THE    LAW 

Our  work  is  not  finished  just  by  the 
passage   of   this   legislation.    I   am   not 


one  who  feels  that  legislation  is  the 
complete  answer  to  any  problem.  I  am 
concerned  about  how  well  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  administered.  Will  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  aggressively  enforce  the  law?  I 
felt  that  the  authoiity  for  enforcement 
should  have  been  lodged  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  which  is  employee-ori- 
ented, rather  than  in  the  production-ori- 
ented Department  of  the  Interior.  I  hope 
that  events  prove  I  was  wrong,  and  that 
we  do  obtain  aggressive  enforcement  of 
the  law  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

ATTITUDE    or    VNITED    MINE    WORKERS 

A  second  and  equally  important  ques- 
tion involves  the  top  leadership  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Up  to 
the  time  the  competition  of  the  Decem- 
ber 9  election  began  to  stimulate  the 
UMWA  to  take  a  more  active  role  on  be- 
half of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  miners, 
we  saw  a  long  period  of  somnolence  and 
torpor  in  the  UMWA.  If  this  legislation  is 
to  be  effective,  it  will  need  a  far  more  ac- 
tive attitude  on  the  part  of  the  UNrvVA 
leadership,  and  less  of  the  "footsie"  re- 
lationship which  has  all  too  often  grown 
up  between  the  UMWA  leadership  and 
the  company  hierarchies.  I  would  hope 
that  those  administering  the  law.  and 
the  coal  operators  themselves,  are  con- 
fronted by  a  more  critical  attitude  on 
the  part  of  those  who  speak  for  the  min- 
ers, to  insure  that  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  miners  is  protected  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent. 

COAL.    OPERATORS     AND     MINERS 

Tliird,  there  must  be  a  genuine  change 
of  heart  on  the  part  of  many  coal  oper- 
ators and  miners  themselves  if  there  is  to 
be  marked  and  permanent  improvement 
in  the  conditions  in  the  mines.  The  coal 
operators  have  frequently  professed  deep 
interest  and  intent  to  work  for  greater 
health  and  safety  protection,  yet  when 
the  chips  are  down  they  iiave  usually 
fought  every  step  of  the  way  against 
meaningful  health  and  safety  provisions. 
The  coal  miners  themselves  have  all  too 
often  in  the  past  accepted  substandard 
conditions  with  a  kind  of  fatalism  which 
has  snuffed  out  opposition  to  these  con- 
ditions. Now  that  the  miners  have  dis- 
covered that  an  outspoken  attitude  pro- 
duces improvements,  we  should  hope  that 
they  have  abandoned  fatalism  once  and 
for  all. 

Finally.  I  trust  that  the  general  public 
will  continue  to  focus  attention  on  the 
plight  of  the  coal  miner  and  the  necessity 
for  constant  vigilance  to  insure  that  the 
coal  miner  be  reated  and  protected  hke 
all  human  beings. 

COURAGE    OP    THE    COAL     MINERS 

Each  miner  in  his  own  way,  lighting 
the  hostile  environment  underground,  is 
every  bit  as  courageous  as  those  astro- 
nauts who  go  into  space  and  today  walk 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon.  Last  year  in 
West  Vii-Rlnia,  one  out  of  every  10  men 
who  '.vent  down  into  the  mines  was  in- 
jured seriously  enough  to  lose  working 
time,  and  one  out  of  every  300  men  who 
went  down  into  the  mines  was  killed. 

By  honoring  these  men  on  November 
20  each  year,  the  Nation  is  expressing  its 
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determination  that  this  slaughter  in  the 
coal  mines  must  stop. 


ANNIVERSARY   OF  BIRTH   OF  TWO 
GREAT  AMERICANS 

Mr  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr,  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rl.se  simply  to  note  that  today  is  the  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  two  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  sons.  Norman  Thomas  and 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Their  presence  made  their  countr>'  and 
this  planet  a  warmer,  more  hopeful 
place.  They  are  sorely  missed  by  all  who 
love  justice  and  mercy,  and  who  yearn 
for  a  world  where  men  can  live  at  last  in 
freedom  and  at  peace. 


THE  HOLDING  COMPANY  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois  i .  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
<Mr.  Patmani  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 5.  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  .•-eries  of  amendments  which 
greatly  strengthened  the  1956  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  and  brought  one- 
bank  holding  companies  under  regula- 
tion for  the  first  time. 

The  action  of  the  House  clearly  sepa- 
rated the  business  of  banking  from  non- 
banking  and  assured  thousands  of  small 
businessmen  protection  from  unfair  com- 
petition. The  House  passed  a  very  good 
bill  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  have 
early  enactment  of  this  much-needed 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  passage  of  the  bill 
on  November  5.  there  have  been  questions 
about  the  legislation  and  the  amend- 
ments adopted  on  the  floor.  On  Tuesday 
of  this  week — November  18 — I  spoke  to 
the  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers  and  discussed  the  holding  com- 
pany legislation  at  length.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  place  a  copy  of  this  speech  in  the 
Record; 

Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman. 
Chairman.  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  to  the  National  Association 
OF  Independent  Insurers 

Thank  you  very  much  for  Inviting  me.  This 
is.  indeed,  an  impressive  gathering.  Insurance 
is  one  of  the  most  imp>ortant  segments  of 
our  business  community  and  as  leaders  in 
this  great  Industry,  you  have  much  Influence 
on  the  progress  of  the  nation.  I'm  happy  to 
liave  this  opportunity  to  rtslt  with   you. 

The  title  of  my  speech.  "Law  and  Order  for 
the  Big  Bankers,  Too"  sounds  pretty  impos- 
ing. I'm  sure  it  mystifies  the  banking  com- 
munity which  simply  doesn't  believe  that 
the  ordinary  rules — law  and  order — apply  to 
Its  activity. 

Many  of  the  banks — and  this  really  applies 
primarily  to  the  large  money-center  instltu- 
tkin.<i — take  the  attitude  tliat  the  public — 
.society  as  a  whole — has  one  set  of  rules  and 
tlie  banking  oommunity  another. 

This  attitude  has  been  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly through  the  years.  Many  of  you 
probably  remember  the  great  hank  merger 
battle  of  1965.  That  was  a  classic  example 
of  the  banks'  moral  p>osUion.  They  came 
running  to  Congress  crying  that  the  nation's 
antitrust  laws  shouldn't  apply  to  the  bank- 


ing Industry.  These  laws — the  very  backbone 
of  our  free  enterprise  system— were  inhibit- 
ing the  growth  of  the  big  banks  and  they 
simply  wanted  the  Congress  to  give  them  an 
exemption  from  the  law.  It  was  all  right, 
they  told  us,  tor  these  laws  to  apply  to  other 
buslnes-ses  .  .  .  they  Just  didn't  want  them 
enforced  against  banks  Law  and  order  lor 
others,  but  not  for  the  big  banks. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  banks  had  already 
been  held  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  stat- 
utes and  were  actually  asking  Congress  to 
over-rule  the  court  decisions  and  grant  them 
retroactive  exemptions  from  the  «feiw.  One 
of  the-se  was  the  giant  Manufacturers  Han- 
over Trust  Company  of  New  York,  a  ten  bil- 
lion dollar  bank  and  the  nationt  fourth 
largest  financial  instlutlnn  They  had  been 
held  in  violation  of  antitrust  laws  in  District 
Court  in  New  York  and  faced  a  court-ordered 
dlve.-titure  Bvit  they  lobbied  through  a  Con- 
grefslonal  pardon. 

I  cite  this  c.ise  .simply  as  one  example  of 
the  bank.s'  double  t:tandard  on  the  law. 

The  examples  of  this  type  of  'double 
think"  are  numerous.  Last  summer,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  banks  came  to  Congress 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  legalize  16  per 
cent  interest  rates.  The  banks'  reasoning 
was  very  simple — they  had  been  charging  16 
per  cent  interest  all  along  despite  a  DC  law 
which  prohibited  any  charges  above  8  per 
cent  The  banks  had  been  charging  an  effec- 
tive rate  of  16  per  cent  through  various  shell 
games  known  as  "add-ons"  and  "discounts" 
which  kept  the  true  Interest  charges  hidden 
from  the  unsuspecting  consumer. 

Now  that  the  truth-ln-lending  laws  were 
requiring  them  to  tell  the  consumers  the 
truth,  the  banks  wanted  Congressional  sanc- 
tion for  the  16  per  cent.  And  they  wanted 
this  sanction  to  go  back  far  enough  to  block 
any  lawsuits  by  consumers  who  had  been 
charged   illegal   Interest  rates. 

This  was  a  pretty  blatant  bit  of  nonsense 
and  the  Congress— thoroughly  fed  up  with 
high  interest  rates— rejected  the  16  percent 
interest  rate  on  a  356  to  19  vote.  And  they 
rejected  the  Idea  of  giving  the  banks  special 
protection  from  lawsuits.  In  other  words, 
they'll  have  to  face  the  consequences  of  law 
violations  Just  like  any  one  else  and  this 
fact  is  a  shocker  for  the  banks. 

The  banks  invariably  come  to  Coneress 
with  the  attitude  that  they  have  some  di- 
vine right  to  special  treatment  .  that 
somehow  they  are  above  and  beyond  all 
other  businesses. 

This  attitude  probably  reached  its  peak 
this  year  in  the  long  and  bitter  fight  over 
the  bank  holding  company  legislation.  What 
began  as  a  simple  effort  to  bring  all  bank 
holding  companies  under  the  same  standard 
of  regulation  turned  into  a  legislative  don- 
nybrook  with  the  banks  once  again  muddy- 
ing the  waters  with  their  blatant  demands 
for  special  treatment  and  special  exemptions. 
For  a  while  it  appeared  that  the  special  in- 
terest forces — the  big  bank  lobby — were  go- 
ing to  win  this  fight  hands  down.  The  banks 
succeeded  in  ramming  through  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  a  weak 
watered-down  holding  company  bill  which 
really  regulated  no  one.  That  blli,  had  It  been 
passed  by  the  House,  would  have  been  one  of 
the  most  damaging  blows  ever  suffered  by 
the   American   free   enterprise  system. 

It  would  have  concentrated  thousands  of 
businesses  in  holding  companies  dominated 
by  large  banking  institutions.  It  would  have 
been  highly  destructive  to  the  future  of  the 
Nation's  economy. 

Despite  the  defeat  in  the  Committee,  we 
kept  on  fighting  In  the  Congress  and  on  No- 
vember 5,  the  full  Hotise  of  Representatives 
accepted  a  series  of  amendments  which 
greatly  strengthened  the  bill.  In  the  end.  the 
House  passed  a  very  good  bill  that  brings  all 
bank    holding   companies    under   regulation 


and  prevents  their  run-away  raids  on  other 
business  enterprises  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. 

This  fight  on  the  House  floor  was  won 
against  great  odds — ^some  of  the  longest  odds 
that  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  41  years  in  Con- 
gress. This  bill  will  prevent  the  banks  from 
grabbing  off  insurance  companies,  insurance 
agencies,  travel  agencies,  data  process.ng 
firms,  equipment  leasing  enterprises  and 
otlier  non-banking  businesses  In  short,  it 
will  assure  that  banks  remain  in  the  bank- 
ing business  and  that  they  are  not  given  any 
Congressional  llcen.se  to  swallow  up  other 
businesses. 

But.  my  friends,  we  did  not  fight  for  these 
strengthening  amendments  for  the  benefit  of 
the  insurance  business,  the  travel  agencies. 
or  any  other  special  segment.  1  am  glad  that 
the  House-passed  holding  company  bill  af- 
lord';  the  insurance  business  protection 
against  take-overs,  but  the  legislation  is 
much  broader  than  that.  The  legislation, 
as  passed  by  the  House,  IB  In  the  broadest 
public  interest.  It  assures  a  competitive  en- 
terprise system. 

The  fight  over  the  holding  company  bill  is 
now  nearly  a  year  old.  but  few  members  of 
the  national  press  have  grasped  the  basic 
economic  issues  Involved.  Without  regulation 
of  holding  company  activities,  the  banks 
would  be  able  to  completely  turn  around  the 
American  economy  and  place  most  of  the 
economic  power  in  the  liands  of  a  few  fi- 
nancial giants. 

As  many  of  you  remember,  the  Congress 
adopted  a  law  to  regulate  multi-bank  hold- 
ing companies  back  In  1956,  but  left  the 
holding  companies  with  only  one  bank  un- 
touched. At  that  time,  these  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  were  very  small  outfits  and 
posed  no  real  threat  to  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  nation.  Since  that  time,  however, 
the  big  banks  have  spotted  the  loophole  and 
moved  rapidly,  and  are  today  engaged  in 
hundreds  of  non-banking  activities  ranging 
from  pizza  parlors  to  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions to  insurance  empires.  There  are  few 
business  activities  that  have  not  felt  the 
predatory  embrace  of  these  holding  compa- 
nies. Hardly  a  day  goes  by  when  there  is  not 
an  announcement  of  the  formation  of  a  new 
holding  company  or  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional non-banking  enterprises 

Today,  more  than  40<T-  of  all  the  commer- 
cial bank  deposits  in  the  entire  United  States 
are  held  by  one-bank  holding  companies 
Nine  of  the  twelve  largest  commercial  banks 
in  the  United  States  have  converted  to  one- 
bank  holding  company  status 

Why  is  the  holding  company  such  a  danger 
to  the  American  economy? 

As  the  prime  source  of  credit,  commercial 
banks  .ire  in  a  unique  position  No  other 
btisiness  activity  can  exert  the  type  of  pres- 
.sure  available  to  a  bank  through  its  loan- 
making  powers.  Clearly  the  banks  are  in  a 
position  to  engage  in  unfair  competition 
when  they  move  into  non-banking  businesses 

Obviously,  there  is  the  real  danger  of  loan 
discrimination  by  banks  in  favor  of  enter- 
prises which  are  part  of  their  own  holding 
company.  Businesses  attempting  to  compete 
with  these  holding  company  enterprises  are 
out  of  luck  when  they  seek  credit.  There  is 
also  the  very  real  danger  of  banks  forcing 
borrowers  to  buy  services  and  goods  from 
subsidiaries  of  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany. In  other  words,  the  bank  that  Is  part 
of  a  iioldlng  company  operation  is  m  a  posi- 
tion to  demand  "tie-ins"  as  part  of  every 
banking  service. 

Al.so,  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  the  banks  ob- 
tain a  great  deal  of  confidential  informa- 
tion in  the  normal  course  of  doing  business. 
Obviously  this  Information  is  a  great  com- 
p>etitive  advantage  to  the  bank  holding  com- 
pany's subsidiaries.  Tliese  are  not  theoretical 
problems.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee  has   received   information   of   specific 
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examples  of  the  use  of  pressure  and  the  mis- 
use of  confldentlfti  Information  to  gain  an 
unfair  competitive  advatnage. 

In  addition,  there  Is  always  a  possibility 
of  unsound  lending  decisions  by  banks  at- 
tempting to  save  a  falling  subsidiary  of  a 
holding  company. 

The  weight  of  evidence  Is  heavily  In  favor 
of  keeping  banks  In  the  banking  business 
and  out  of  these  non-banking  enterprises. 
There  Is  no  way  for  banks  to  get  into  the 
non-banking  areas  without  creating  an  un- 
fair competitive  situation  and  a  dangerous 
<vincentratlon  of  economic  power. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Legislation  In 
the  House  on  November  5,  many  news  re- 
Dorters  and  columnists  have  been  trying  to 
figure  out  what  happened.  Many  of  them 
have  been  expreaslag  great  disbelief  that  the 
House  could  have  passed  such  a  good  bill 
under  the  clrcumstancee.  The  banking  lobby 
has  been  described  as  shocked",  outraged", 
and  groggy"  as  a  result  of  the  action  by 
the  House. 

Frankly,  I  am  surprised  that  so  many 
people  are  surprised.  I  don't  think  that  these 
news  men  and  financial  columnists  have 
been  watching  the  mood  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  very  closely. 

The  votes  In  the  House  this  y«ar — and 
the  speedl'tfs  on  the  Ploor^— Indicate  that 
the  MemlJ«rt  are  losing  some  of  their  awe 
about  the  banks.  "Hie  House  Is  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  banks  may  not  be  the  final 
and  best  arbiters  of  the  shape  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  The  House  no  longer  Is  so  toler- 
ant of  the  shenanigans  of  the  big  banks  and 
this  Includes  everything  from  the  predatory 
operations  of  the  holding  companies  to  the 
Jacking  up  of  Interest  rates  to  unconscion- 
able levels. 

In  fact,  I  think  It  would  have  been  sur- 
prislng--as  well  as  tragic — If  the  House  had 
played  dead  on  the  holding  company  issue 
and  allowed  the  banks  a  free  run  to  absorb 
ail  of  the  non-banking  enterprises  In  sight. 
I  never  did  think  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  prepared  to  change  the 
American  economy  and  allow  It  to  be  cen- 
tered around  a  handful  of  big  banks.  The 
Congress  Is  not  abcmt  to  allow  a  fascist-style 
of  economy  to  be  established  In  this  nation 
voluntarily. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  banking  lobby 
L8  "groggy"  and  "shocked"  by  what  hap- 
pened. They  had  spent  a  lot  of  money,  time, 
and  work  In  a  massive  lobbying  campaign  to 
push  through  a  "no  re^fulatlon"  holding 
company  bill.  The  lobbyists  filled  row  after 
row  In  the  House  galleries,  and  they  watched 
while  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
House  stood  up  for  the  public  interest.  No- 
vember 5  was  a  great  day  for  the  House  of 
Repi;esentatlves.  It  Is  a  day  In  which  the 
public  interest  overcame  the  special  Interest. 

While  the  bank  lobby  may  be  "groggy",  It 
Is  far  from  dead.  It  Is  moving  rapidly  In  an 
attempt  to  discredit  the  House-passed  bill. 
In  fact,  the  Members  had  not  left  the  House 
Chamber  on  November  5  before  the  bank 
lobbyists  were  spreading  the  word  that  the 
Amendments  had  been  "excessive"  .\nd  that 
the  House  had  gone  too  far.  This  line  Is 
slipping  into  various  publications  In  an  at- 
tempt to  scare  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
into  watering  down  the  final  version  of  the 
holding  company  bill. 

All  this  talk  about  the  House-passed  bill 
being  a  radical  measure  Is  Just  so  much  hog- 
wash.  The  bank  lobbyists  know  that  but  they 
will  keep  on  trying  to  sell  this  distortion.  The 
House-passed  measure  is  a  reasonable  bill  and 
it  Is  the  minimum  needed  to  provide  effective 
regulation  in  this  area. 

It  Is  "startling"  only  when  It  is  compared 
to  the  "nothing"  bill  which  w.is  repi  r:ed  out 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Cummlttee  last 
July.  A  soaking  wet  dishrag  would  h.ive  been 
stronger  than  that  bill. 


Any  objective  analysis  must  compare  the 
House-passed  bill  with  the  measures  which 
were  introduced  by  myself  on  February  17 
and  by  the  Administration  on  March  24.  The 
amendments  offered  and  accepted  on  the 
Floor  brought  the  bill  back  in  line  with  these 
February  and  March  proposals.  It  put  back 
in  the  bill  the  things  that  had  been  so 
strongly  supported  in  week  after  week  of 
hearings  last  spring.  Looking  back  on  these 
hearings  and  the  bills  that  were  before  the 
Committee  at  that  time,  the  House  bill  must 
be  regarded  as  a  "moderate"  measure. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
effective  date  of  the  legislation — the  so-called 
"grandfather  clause."  The  banking  Industry 
has  been  Incensed  by  the  fact  that  the  House 
moved  that  date  back  to  May  of  1966 — the 
d:\te  of  the  enactment  of  the  original  hold- 
ing company  bill.  Personally,  I  would  have 
preferred  no  grandfather  clause,  but  I  am 
willing  to  accept  that  1956  date  Tne  banks 
wanted  the  outrageous  date  of  February  17, 
1969.  And  there  were  rumors  that  they  had 
planned  to  push  for  ,\  date  of  enactment 
clause.  In  other  words,  the  banks  wanted  to 
be  allowed  to  hold  on  to  everything  they  had 
acquired  so  that  they  could  keep  right  on 
operating  hundreds  of  non-banking  enter- 
prises. 

A  grandfather  clause  is  dlfR?ult  to  Justify 
under  any  circumstances  and  the  Prbruary 
17.  1969  date  would  have  given  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  tremendous  black  eye. 

T;ie  banks  are  claiming  that  the  divestiture 
of  these  non-banking  enterprises  will  create 
chaos  and  cause  great  hardships  in  the  econ- 
omy. This  Is  just  a  great  big  propagand.i 
smokescreen.  The  banks  will  be  given  ample 
lime  to  divest  ihemselves  of  these  non- 
related  businesses  and  no  one  will  suffer  any 
lo.ss  whatsoever. 

We  had  the  Identical  arguments  In  1956 
when  we  passed  the  holding  company  bill 
for  the  multi-bank  companies,  then  we  were 
told  that  the  banks  would  have  tremendous 
difficulty  unscrambling  their  holding  com- 
pany subsidiaries.  At  that  time,  the  Congress 
rejected  this  "hardship"  argument  and 
ordered  divestiture — there  was  no  grand- 
father clause.  I  had  my  staff  look  back  over 
this  situation  and  we  discovered  that  no  one 
suffered  from  these  divestitures.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  companies  and  banks  Involved 
have  prospered  greatly  since  the  divestitures. 

An  example  that  may  be  of  particular  inter- 
est to  you  was  the  split-off  of  the  Insurance 
company  activities — Occidental  Insurance 
Company — from  the  Trans-America  Bank 
holding  company  following  the  passage  of  the 
1956  Act.  The  banks  and  the  Insurance  com- 
pany are  now  separate  operations  and,  as  you 
know,  all  these  corporations  are  doing  very 
well.  The  divestiture  did  not  create  any 
economic  Injury. 

The  grandfather  clause  Is  Just  one  part  of 
the  Issue.  The  bill,  as  amended  In  the  House, 
also  spells  out  the  areas  which  are  ofT-llmlts 
for  bank  holding  companies.  This  list  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  and  It  specifically  pro- 
hibits the  banks  frwm  engaging  In  either 
Insurance  agency  or  Insurance  company 
activities.  The  list  also  prohibits  or  limits 
bank  holding  company  operations  In  the 
underwriting,  sale,  or  distribution  of  se- 
curities, including  mutual  funds  or  participa- 
tion shares:  travel  agency  activities:  pro- 
fessional accounting  and  auditing  activities; 
data  processing  activities:  and  equipment 
leasing  activities. 

The  bill  also  does  away  with  the  absurd 
fiction  of  what  constitutes  actual  control  of 
a  bank  in  a  holding  company.  Under  present 
law,  "control"  is  not  recognized  until  the 
holding  company  has  at  le.ifct  25  per  cent  of 
the  bank's  stock.  This  loophole  has  enabled 
some  holding  companies  to  acquire  24  9  per 
cent  of  the  stock  of  several  banks  and  still 
escape   regulation    Under   the   House-passed 


bill,  the  Federal  Reserve  may  determine  that 
"actual"  control  exists  even  if  the  stockown- 
ershlp  is  less  than  26  per  cent 

The  bill  also  clarifies  and  strengthens  the 
application  of  antitrust  laws  to  the  holding 
company  operations  and  It  brings  banks  con- 
trolled through  partnerships  under  regula- 
tion for  the  first  time.  It  also  wipes  out  the 
exemption  for  holding  companies  In  the  la- 
l>or  and  agricultural  fields.  They  will  face 
the  same  regulation  as  any  other  holding 
company. 

Overall,  the  legislation  requires  that  the 
activities  of  a  bank  holding  company  be 
"functionally  related  to  banking"  and  spells 
out  guidelines  for  the  Federal  Reserve  In  de- 
termining what  Is  "functionally  related." 

In  short,  the  bill — with  a  minimum  of  ifs, 
ands,  and  buts — clearly  separates  the  busi- 
ness of  banking  from  other  businesses. 

My  friends,  I  do  not  think  that  any  objec- 
tive person  could  argue  that  any  of  these 
provisions  are  "excessive"  or  "radical."  This 
Is  a  simple  bill  to  do  simple  Justice. 

The  bill  of  course  does  provide  your  in- 
dustry protection  from  take-overs  by  the 
banks.  It  also  provides  great  protection  for 
the  insurance  agents  who  have  been  plagued 
by  the  one-bank  holding  companies.  But  I 
hope  you  will  look  beyond  your  own  industry 
at  the  broader  Implications  for  the  entire 
economy.  It  is  here  where  the  bill  has  Its 
greatest  impact,  not  only  for  the  Insurance 
Industry,  but  for  the  future  of  the  entire 
nation. 

The  bill  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  It  would  be  improper  and  non- 
productive for  me  to  speculate  on  what  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Oommlttee 
might  do,  but  I  am  very  hojjeful  that  we  will 
have  an  early  resolution  of  this  most  pressing 
economic  question.  Delay  In  enactment  of 
a  strong  and  effective  holding  company  bill 
will  create  lasting  damage  to  the  economy 
and  will  make  more  dlflBcult  the  establish- 
ment of  effective  regulation.  The  House  has 
spoken  in  overwhelming  and  very  plain  terms 
in  favor  of  strong  regulation. 

This  is  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  we 
face  and  I  hope  that  on  final  enactment  this 
legislation  will  go  down  as  one  of  the  great 
milestones  of  the  91st  Congress  .  .  .  one  of 
the  great  victories  for  the  people. 

The  victory  In  the  House  was  aided  by 
many  groups  and  people  who  saw  the  hold- 
ing company  dangers  clearly.  I  want  to  thank 
everyone  In  the  insurance  Industry  who  par- 
ticipated In  this  fight. 

And  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
Invl^ng  me  here  today. 


INTEGRATION  OF  PRINCE  OEORQES 
COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  <Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  miautes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result 
of  the  decision  of  the  Prince  Georges 
County  School  Board  to  accept  HEWs 
school  desegregation  pror>osal.  many  citi- 
zens have  asked  me  what  can  be  done  to 
prevent  this  ill-conceived  proposal  from 
being  implemented. 

I  have  repeatedly  made  clear  my  oppo- 
sition to  this  plan  but,  at  this  time,  my 
hands  are  tied.  By  accepting  the  HETW 
propo.sal  for  the  Prince  Georges  County 
school  system,  the  school  board  has  capit- 
ulated to  HEWs  demands  and  has 
eradicated  any  possibility  of  further  Fed- 
eral-county negotiation. 

Since  1968,  when  HEW  ofHclals  In 
Charlottesville  first  released  a  plan  to 
county  officials,  I  have  been  embroiled  in 
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this  dispute  and  have  made  every  effort 
to  exert  influence  to  break  the  deadlock 
in  favor  of  a  reasonable  and  acceptable 
solution.  We  were  Instrumental  In  get- 
ting the  original  proposal  withdrawn 
because  it  was  based  on  inade<iuate  data. 
I  have  met  with  the  parties  Involved,  in- 
dividually and  collectively.  I,  or  my  staff 
assistants,  have  attended  numerous 
meetings  with  county  and  Federal  offi- 
cials in  an  effort  to  resolve  this  dispute, 
I  have  sent  letters  to  various  authorities 
challenging  various  points.  I  have  made 
speeches  soliciting  the  Involvement  of 
school  groups  and  civic  organizations  in 
this  problem.  I  have  met  with  parents, 
teachers,  and  other  concerned  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  17, 1  called 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Vice 
President  Agnew's  speech  before  the 
Conference  of  Governors  in  Williams- 
burg when  he  enunciated  administra- 
tion opposition  to  the  use  of  busing  to 
artiflclally  achieve  racial  balance  in  our 
schools. 

In  light  of  this  statement,  I  called  upon 
the  White  House  to  communicate  this 
policy  to  those  in  HEW  who  are  respon- 
sible for  devising  school  plans.  The 
White  House  confirmed  that  Agnew's 
statement  reflected  the  administration's 
policy.  HEW  is  still  violating  this 
guideline. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Regional  OflBce  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  issued  an  ultimatum 
to  the  Prince  Georges  County  School 
Board  to  integrate  all  schools  in  the 
county  or  lose  all  Federal  aid.  At  that 
time,  I  opposed  the  proposal  because  I 
failed  to  see  how  the  proposal  could  be 
implemented  without  busing. 

In  spite  of  the  official  position  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  faceless  bureau- 
crats are  able  to  flout  the  President's 
wishes  and  the  wishes  of  the  American 
people.  The  American  voters  elected 
Richard  M.  Nixon  because  they  sup- 
ported his  policies  as  he  enunciated  them 
during  the  campaign.  They  did  not  elect 
these  faceless  bureaucrats. 

I  will  continue  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  see  that  the  plan  accepted  by 
the  board  is  never  implemented  but  my 
options  have  been  closed  by  the  board's 
decision.  Nevertheless,  I  do  intend  to 
speak  again  with  Health,  Education,  and 
■Welfare  Secretary  Robert  Pinch  about 
this  reprehensible  plan  which  will  seri- 
ously disrupt  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

My  most  fundamental  and  often- 
stated  objection  to  the  HEW  plan  is  that 
it  responds  only  to  a  short-term  prob- 
lem while  it  does  not  even  take  into  con- 
sideration the  resolution  of  the  long-term 
problem  of  education  in  our  county.  I 
have  stated  time  and  time  again  that, 
while  I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  school 
segregation.  I  am  also  equally  opposed 
to  interfering  with  the  education  of  chil- 
dren to  artificially  achieve  integration 
through  busing. 

The  long-term  problem  is  the  under- 
lying social  malignancy  of  racial  preju- 
dice. It  makes  absolutely  no  sense  to  mix 
education  with  racial  prejudice.  It  Is 
grossly  unfair  to  the  children  to  bus 


them  from  an  all-black  neighborhood 
to  an  all-white  school  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  races  together,  when,  at 
the  end  of  the  school  day,  the  Negro 
children  are  bused  back  Into  the  all- 
black  neighborhood. 

We  must  solve  the  overriding  societal 
problem  of  eradicating  the  all -black 
neighborhoods  and  the  flight  of  the 
whites  deeper  Into  suburbia,  rather  than 
gloss  over  this  problem  with  a  short- 
term  school  desegregation  proposal.  We 
must  solve  the  problems  of  the  com- 
munities, of  housing,  of  job  opportiml- 
ties,  as  well  «is  the  problem  of  Integrat- 
ing our  educational  system. 

School  Superintendent  William 
Schmidt,  in  comments  before  a  recent 
meeting  of  Prince  Georges  County 
elected  officials,  cited  research  which  al- 
leges that  once  the  racial  balance  in  a 
school  community  Is  above  50  to  60  per- 
cent it  will  rapidly  become  100  percent 
Negro.  This  is  the  racial  makeup  of  the 
Prince  George's  system  and  we  simply 
must  tackle  this  factor  before  we  radi- 
cally change  the  educational  system. 
Through  this  current  school  plan,  we 
are,  in  other  words,  treating  the  symp- 
toms of  the  problem  rather  than  the 
cause. 

Although  HEW  officials  stated  that 
they  would  only  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  Prince  George's  School 
Board,  it  is  clear  that  they  foisted  their 
integration  proposal  on  the  board.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is.  of  course,  obliged  to  carry  out 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  school 
integration.  I  question,  however,  their 
interpretation  of  these  decisions  and 
their  methods  of  complying  with  them. 

Pairmount  Heights  Senior  High  School 
was  originally  established  as  a  Negro  in- 
stitution under  a  Maryland  State  law 
which  required  a  separate  school  system 
for  the  two  races.  As  such,  the  1954  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  case  of 
Brown  against  the  Board  of  Education, 
et.  aJ.,  issued  the  mandate  that  all  such 
de  jure  segregated  schools  must  be  in- 
tegrated. At  Pairmount  Heights,  the  de 
jure  situation  is  an  abandoned  concept 
but  the  segregated  pupil  attendance  at 
present  results  exclusively  from  the  liv- 
ing patterns  in  the  Pairmount  Heights 
attendance  zone,  thereby  making  Fair- 
mount  Heights,  In  effect,  de  facto  segre- 
gated school.  HEW  officials,  however,  will 
not  accept  this  distinction  and  continue 
to  argue  that  the  abandoned  de  jure  con- 
cept still  falls  within  the  purview  of  the 
civil  rights  law  which  must  be  imple- 
mented. I  do  not  agree. 

Ironically,  Mary  McLeod  Bethime 
Junior  High  School  has  been  lumped  into 
the  same  category  with  Pairmount 
Heights  because  of  its  uniracial  student 
body.  Bethune,  however,  was  not  a  part 
of  the  separate  school  system  and  there- 
fore does  not.  per  se,  fall  under  the  Su- 
preme Court  integration  edict  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination.  Bethune,  like 
Pairmount  Heights,  is  therefore  de  facto 
segregated,  but  again  HEW  officials  as- 
sert that  the  education  of  those  students 
must  be  disrupted  by  busing  in  order  to 
artificially  achieve  integration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  never-ending 


numbers  game,  with  the  children  being 
the  imfortvmate  pawns.  Drawing  up  a 
busihg  plan  on  the  basis  of  black-white 
ratios  today  does  not  solve  the  problem 
for  next  year,  when  the  rapidly  changing 
housing  patterns  will  re-create  racially 
unbalanced  schools.  To  conform  to  the 
HEW  Allce-in-Wonderland  logic  will  re- 
quire an  entirely  new  busing  schedule 
next  year.  The  parents  have  every  right 
to  be  vehemently  upset  about  this  non- 
sensical scheme  which  interferes  with 
the  education  of  their  children. 

These  facts,  combined  with  the  actions 
of  HEW  and  the  school  board,  make  it 
evident  that  there  Is  very  little  possibility 
for  reversing  this  idiotic  plan.  Now  that 
the  Prince  Georges  County  School  Board 
has  accepted  the  HEW  ultimatum,  past 
endeavors  have  been  made  futile,  and 
avenues  of  rebuttal  have  been  closed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  reprehensible 
for  these  callous,  faceless  bureaucrats  to 
be  so  insensitive  to  the  chaotic  results  of 
their  ivorj'-tower  bungling  with  the  edu- 
cation of  children. 


LET  US   ACKNOWLEDGE   THE   TIES 
OF  PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  <Mr.  Robison  i .  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
resp>ectfully  suggest  to  this  House — In 
the  wake  of  last  weekend's  massive 
"peace  march"  and  rally — that  the 
greatest  hope  now  for  a  rational  assess- 
ment of  our  national  policy  in  and  for 
■Vietnam  lies  in  acknowledging  the  ties  of 
peace  that  unite  all  Americans,  rather 
than  in  igniting  further  the  fires  of 
hysteria  and  disunity. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  through  these 
remarks,  to  discourage  constructive 
criticism  or  peaceful  expressions  of  public 
dissent  within  the  law — nor  the  Presi- 
dent's understandable  urge,  indeed  his 
need,  to  go  on  defining  and  defending 
his  plan  for  ending  our  participation  m 
the  tragic  war  in  Vietnam. 

However,  in  this  welter  of  marching 
and  countermarching — in  this  develop- 
ing mood  of  shouting  at  one  another 
"You  are  wrong,  and  we  are  right!  " — 
there  is,  as  I  see  it,  a  grave  danger  that 
the  obvious  divisions  in  this  Nation  over 
how  best  to  wind  up  this  war  can  only 
continue  to  widen  into  bitter  extremism. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  say  the 
Nation  has  already  become  polarized  over 
this  issue. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be 
the  case — but  there  are  signs  that  the 
poles,  on  either  extreme,  are  being 
radicalized,  and  this  is  not  as  it  should 
be.  It  surely  Is  not  as  President  Nixon 
intended  it  to  be. 

Reviewing  the  events  of  the  past  2 
weeks — including  therein  as  the  two 
major  incidents  both  the  President  s  ad- 
dress on  Vietnam  and  last  weekend's 
antiwar  demonstrations  here  in  Wash- 
ington— I  suspect  it  can  rightfully  he 
said  that  both  sides  to  the  ongoing  na- 
tional debate  over  Vietnam  have  picked 
up  strength. 

The   quarter-million   Americans   who 
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braved  Friday's  wind  and  rain  and  then 
Saturday's  biting  cold  in  their  "march 
against  death."  gained  further  respect- 
ability for  the  antiwar  movement  despite 
the  violent  side  events  precipitated  by  a 
militant  minority  of  window-smashing 
"crazies,"  Vietcong  flag-carrying  "yip- 
pies,"  and  revolutionary-minded  SDS 
types  who  came  seeking  a  public  con- 
frontation— and  violence — and  found 
both. 

It  is  one  thing  to  publicly  question  the 
patriotism  of  thus  element  within  the 
present  antiwar  coalition — for  such  citi- 
zens have  no  patriotism  and  are  appro- 
priate targets  of  placards  reading:  "Our 
Country — Love  It  Or  Leave  It!" 

But  it  is  quite  another  thing — and,  I 
submit,  would  t>e  a  tragic  mistake — for 
those  of  us  who  believe  President  Nixon 
is  on  the  right  track  in  his  plan  for  bring- 
ing this  war  to  an  orderly  end.  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  temptation  to  label  all  those 
other  young  people  who.  last  weekend, 
sang:  "All  We  Are  Saying  Is,  Give  Peace 
a  Chance,"  or  those  thousands  of  their 
older  brothers  and  sisters,  or  fathers  and 
mother^.-who  soberly  and  sincerely  joined 
them  in  public  witness  of  their  yearning 
for  peace  as,  somehow,  equally  unpatri- 
otic. 

Senator  McCarthy,  who  stood  in  the 
midst  of  tlicse  thousands  of  Americans 
on  Saturday,  reportedly  told  them  they 
were  'better  witness  than  the  52,000  tele- 
grams." the  White  House  sxipposedly  uot 
expressing  support  of  President  Nixon's 
policies  after  his  November  3  speech. 

That  claim,  I  suppose — in  the  context 
of  what  has  been  yoing  on  around  us — 
is,  at  best,  arguable.  For,  as  all  of  us  here 
well  know  from  our  own  experience,  it 
is  always  far  easier  to  get  people  to  write, 
to  protest,  and  even  to  march  "against" 
something,  than  it  is  to  encourage  evi- 
dences— let  alone  public  demonstra- 
tions— of  support— "for"  something. 

The  President — properly  intent  not 
only  on  gaining  lime  within  which  to 
hopefully  work  out  his  plan  for  ending 
the  war  but  also,  and  most  importantly, 
anxious  to  preserve  both  his  authority 
and  prestige  without  which  that  plan 
cannot  be  made  to  work — has  sought  to 
stir  up  the  so-called  "silent  majority." 
Based  on  my  own  constituent  mail  which, 
since  November  3.  is  running  steadily  at 
a  better  than  2  to  1  support  level  for  Mr. 
Nixon,  and  based,  too,  on  such  as  the 
Gallup  and  recently  le'eased  Sindlinger 
public-opinion  polls,  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  report  that  the  President  evidently 
has  a  substantial  majority  of  Americans 
behind  his  efforts  to  resist  any  speed- 
ing-up of  our  disengagement  from  Viet- 
nam beyond  the  point  of  "orderliness,"  on 
which  more  in  a  moment. 

Thus,  there  clearly  appears  to  be  a  no- 
longer-so-silent  majority  of  Americans 
willing  to  give  Mr.  Nixon  the  further 
time  he  says  he  needs  to  wind  up  this  war 
after  his  own  fashion — and  I  say  that 
even  in  tlie  face  of  such  evidence  to  the 
contrary  as  the  petitions  addressed  and 
delivered  to  me  last  weekend  as  a  part 
of  the  moratorium  exercise,  which  peti- 
tions carry  the  signatures  of  some  6.000 
persons  in  tbe  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  area  of  my 
district,   all   In   support  of   the  Ooodell 


resolution  in  the  other  body  which  calls 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam  before  December  1,  1970. 

This  is  impressive  evidence  of  the  same 
kind  of  support  the  Gallup  poll  found 
for  Senator  Goodell's  idea — even  though 
I  have  since  had  a  few  letters  from 
Ithacans  who  signed  the  petition  saying, 
now,  they  are  being  used  in  a  manner 
they  had  not  contemplated,  and  asking 
to  have  their  names  removed  therefrom. 
In  any  event,  I  am  impressed,  though  I 
must  still  ask  to  what  extent — appreci- 
able, I  suspect,  if  undeterminable — these 
petitions  merely  bear  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  most  Americans  are  fed  up  with 
this  war  and  simply  want  disengagement 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Even  so.  such  petitions — like  Satur- 
day's demonstration — serve  as  a  chasten- 
ing reminder  to  the  President,  and  to  his 
supporters,  of  how  limited  the  time  he 
may  have  gained  really  is.  Mr.  Nixon 
would  appear,  therefore,  to  still  be  en- 
gaged in  a  race  against  the  clock  of  pub- 
lic opinion — a  race  I  think  he  deserves 
to  win,  but  one  which,  to  my  mind,  he 
can  only  win  by  keeping  the  American 
people  fully  informed  about  his  efforts, 
and  their  effects,  and  by  so  modulating 
his  voice,  and  the  voices  of  those  aroimd 
him.  as  to  do  nothing  to  further  deepen 
ihe  divisions  in  our  midst. 

This,  then,  would  be  at  least  one  meas- 
sure  of  the  President's  continuing  re- 
sponsibility. But  what.  now.  of  the  anti- 
war movement,  itself — -or.  at  least,  the 
more  responsible  elements  therein? 

Moratoriums,  marches,  and  public 
demonstrations,  we  all  agree,  add  up  to 
an  appropriate  and.  if  nonviolent,  lawful 
method  for  .'ihaping  public  opinion  and 
the  governmental  policies  that  eventu- 
ally reflect  the  same.  Howe\er,  there  is 
one  salient  trouble  with  such  a  method — 
at  least  in  the  present  situation — and 
and  that  is,  it  has  nowhere,  evidently, 
to  go  but  up.  Each  month  from  now  on — 
that  loo.se  coalition  that  presently  di- 
rects the  antiwar  movement  holds  to  its 
developing  pattern — the  latest  protest 
will  have  to  be  aimed  at  somehow  out- 
doing its  predeces.sor,  both  in  numbers 
of  people  Involved  and  in  drama,  or  else 
the  appearance  of  a  weakening  and  wan- 
ing effort.  As  the  New  York  Times  re- 
cently noted  editorially,  in  connection 
with  this,  "ever  larger  demonstrations 
against  ever  stiffening  official  resistance 
will  eventually  lead  to  violence — and — 
the  cause  of  peace  will  not  be  served  if 
disagreement  over  how  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  allowed  to  degenerate  into 
conflict  in  the  streets  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  to  be  an 
increasing  danger,  stemming  from  the 
planned,  built-in  escalation  of  the  pro- 
test movement  as  it  as  so  far  developed, 
that  ought  to  be  so  evident  to  the  respon- 
sible leaders  thereof  as  to  cause  them, 
at  once,  to  begin  to  focus  their  energies 
on  some  more  manageable  forms  of  pro- 
test, of  which  numerous  possibilities 
would  seem  to  be  at  hand. 

And  this,  then,  would  seem  to  be.  at 
least,  one  measure  of  such  leaders'  con- 
tinuing responsibility. 

To  which  measure  I  would  like  to  add 


a  need  for  them  to  consider  ways  to  dis- 
associate themselves  from — if  they  can 
no  longer  control — that  radical,  vio- 
lence-prone minority  of  dissidents  they 
find,  uncomfortably,  in  their  midst.  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  loose  antiwar 
coalition  that  has  been  formed  has 
grown  rather  "like  Topsy,"  but  I  do  not 
accept  that  form  of  apology  for  its  un- 
desirable elements  which  merely  argues 
that  the  way  to  end  this  war  is  to  so  act 
as  to  bring  together  all  who  wish  it  to 
end.  whatever  the  ulterior  motives  of  a 
few. 

Tom  Wicker,  writing  in  the  Times  this 
week.  Tuesday,  argued  that  the  protest 
movement  is  "not  a  fringe  group  of  vio- 
lent extremists — not  a  small  and  unrea- 
sonable minority — but  a  serious,  sizable, 
sustained  element  of  American  politics 
that  while  it  may  not  be  a  majority,  is 
active,  growing,  determined  and  here  to 
stay." 

Tliat  may  be  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I 
would  suggest  one  of  the  best  ways  for 
establishing  it  as  such  would  be  for  the 
leaders  of  that  vocal  minority  to  end, 
now,  their  a.ssociation  with  Vietcong 
flag-carrying  extremists  who  can  offer 
no  better  argument  against  the  Nixon 
disengagement  policy  than  endless 
chants  of    Ho.  ho.  Ho  Chi  Minh." 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  de- 
veloping drama  continues  to  unfold 
around  us  here  in  the  Congress,  where 
the  dominant  note  of  the  moment  seems 
to  be  one  of  increasing  support  for  the 
President — as  may  soon  be  evidenced  by 
House  pas.sage  of  a  brief  resolution  to 
such  effect — let  us  see,  if  we  can,  whether 
or  not  the  issues  that  separate  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  supporters  from  the  antiwar 
protestors  are  not  fewer  in  number  than 
they  .seem  and,  thus,  the  gap  dividing  so 
many  of  our  citizens  with  different  points 
of  view  over  how  best  to  end  this  war  less 
wide  than  it  seems. 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  even  de- 
spue  the  .'-urface  signs  of  polarization — 
a  mood  based  on  mutual  misundersiand- 
ma  compounded  by  emotions — and  it  is 
this  theme  1  would  like  to  try  to  develop 
during  the  balance  of  these  remarks. 

There  are  two  major  complaints  about 
the  President's  policy  that  are  common 
in  what  I  am  hearing  from  my  con- 
.^tituent  protesters. 

The  first  is  that,  despite  what  President 
Nixon  has  said  and  done  about  Vietnam, 
nothing  has  really  been  changed:  that, 
in  other  words,  he  has  merely  adopted  the 
Johnson  policy,  thus  making  this  now 
"Nixon's  war,"  and  that  we  are  nowhere 
nearer  the  end  of  it  than  we  ever  were. 

The  second  relates  to  the  troubling 
questions  we  all  have  about  the  Thieu- 
Ky  regime — questions  that,  I  am  sure, 
are  shared  by  the  President,  ana  which 
the  antiwar  movement  would  resolve  by 
simply  having  us  withdraw  our  support 
from  that  government,  arguing  that  this 
is  required  if  the  war  is  ever  to  end. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  questions 
further. 

Vermont  Royster.  writing  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  JoiuTial.  has 
said  with  relation  to  that  first  question: 

One  of  the  Interesting  things  about  great 
tidal  events  Is  that  the  sweep  of  them  often 
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changes  long  before  those  caught  up  in  their 
midst  are  aware  of  it.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  wars,  where  only  retrospect  shows  that 
the  iide  turned  at  (Gettysburg  or  Midway. 
But  it  is  also  true  In  political  tides,  where  the 
turmoil  of  the  day  obscures  the  deep  move- 
ments that  have  already  altered  the  flow  of 
eventfi. 

Thus  it  is  possible,  and  I  think  It  quite 
likely,  that  the  turn  In  American  policy  to- 
ward Vietnam  has  already  come.  That  is  to 
s.^y,  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  liquidating 
that  uar.  More,  that  the  end  is  going  to  come 
faster  than  the  hauks  fear  or  the  doves  hope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  been  saying  for 
months,  Mr.  Nixon  has  one  goal  in 
mind — and  could  have  no  other — and 
that  is.  to  bring  this  war  to  an  end  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  also  under  the  best 
pos.sible  circumstances,  keeping  in 
mind — as  he  should — the  posture  and 
commitments  of  the  United  States  not 
only  in  Vietnam  but  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

To  those  who  were  disappointed  in 
what  the  President  said — or  did  not  say — 
about  all  this  on  November  3,  let  me 
suggest  their  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  the  President's  actions  are  more 
important  in  this  respect  than  his  words. 

And  those  actions  include,  among  other 
things,  the  first  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  Vietnam  s'nce  our  involve- 
ment in  the  conflict  began. 

Those  troops  withdrawals  have  been 
substantial — from  a  top  of  about  550.000 
men  in  Vietnam  as  of  several  months  ago 
to  489.200  US.  forces  on  duty  in  Viet- 
nam, according  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  as  of  this  November  13,  with 
another  5.200  men  to  be  redeployed  from 
Vietnam  by  December  15  to  meet  Mr. 
Nixon's  goal  of  484,000  troops  left  on 
duty  there  by  that  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  I  am  amazed  at  how  many 
persons,  confused  by  the  ongoing  rota- 
tion policy  of  Vietnam  forces,  somehow 
think  Mr.  Nixon  is  putting  troops  back 
in  Vietnam  faster  than  he  is  taking  them 
out,  for  that  simply  is  not  true  as  our 
forces  in  the  war  zone  are  now  at  their 
lowest  level  since  the  end  of  1967.  Per- 
haps it  would  help  if  the  Pentagon  would 
keep  the  public  better  advised  than  it 
has  been  about  what  is  being  accom- 
plished in  this  respect. 

In  any  event,  by  adopting  a  policy  of 
"protective  reaction,"  the  President — as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces 
in  Vietnam — has  created  a  situation 
amounting  to  an  informal  cease-fire  in 
Vietnam,  something  clearly  reflected  in 
the  declining  numbers  of  U.S.  casualties. 

And  let  us  not  forget,  in  urging  as  some 
now  do  a  more  formal  cease-fire  upon 
the  President,  that  the  United  States  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  ac- 
cepted more  than  a  year  ago  the  cease- 
fire proposals  as  made  by  the  United 
Nations'  U  Thant,  and  have  advanced 
such  proposals  regularly  since  then,  in 
the  Paris  talks  and  elsewhere,  only  to 
have  them  regularly  and  cateogrically 
rejected  by  Hanoi. 

Beyond  these  actions,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
wisely  been  pressing  the  rapid  "Viet- 
namization  "  of  the  war — expediting  the 
equipping  and  training  of  South  Viet- 


nam's own  forces  so  as  to  enable  them, 
as  they  have  been  doing,  to  take  over 
an  increasing  share  of  the  burden  of 
combat  in  a  war  which  is  still  "their 
war" — and  thus  reversing  the  terrible 
blunder  we  made  in  early  1965  in  as- 
suming we.  somehow,  could  "win"  that 
war  for  them. 

Now.  of  course,  the  antiwar  protesters 
say  this  cannot  work — that  a  South  Viet- 
namese Army  that  has  not  fought  well 
before  cannot  be  expected  to  do  so  on  its 
own  now.  But,  in  so  arguing,  they  ignore 
the  fact  that,  once  we  mistakenly  took 
over  this  tragic  war,  for  months  and 
months  we  never  even  gave  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  a  chance  to  see  what 
it  could  do— and  precious  little  training 
and  equipment — a  situation  that  takes 
time  to  reverse. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Speaker — the  Presi- 
dent dees  not  know — if  "Vietnamization" 
of  the  war  now  will  work. 

Surely,  it  cannot  be  made  to  work  by 
a  specific  deadline — whether  the  same  is 
merely  carried  in  the  President's  head  or 
is  imposed  upon  him  by  an  impatient 
Congress  that  has  been  lead  to  believe  by 
the  antiwar  movement  that,  if  we  will  but 
just  quit  the  war,  our  agonies  will  cease. 

As  to  that  thought,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  return  for  a  moment  to  Vermont 
Royster's  words  from  that  same  column 
I  referred  to  earlier: 

What  we  have  to  face  now  as  a  country  is 
what  men  sometimes  have  to  face  in  their 
private  lives,  an  agony  for  which  there  is  no 
balm.  We  are  going  to  withdraw  from  the  war 
In  \Metnam  not  because  it  is  a  good  solution 
but  because  we  cannot  do  otherwise 

So  be  it.  But  those  who  tell  us  there  is  no 
better  or  worse  way  out,  that  we  should  just 
quit  without  trying  to  make  the  best  of  the 
worst,  those  people,  it  seems  to  me.  do  us  no 
service.  Surely  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
behind  a  Sovth  Vietnam  with  a  chance  of 
.-■urviving  on  its  own  than  to  leave  only  chaos. 

That  might  not  be  "victory,"  since  it  would 
still  leave  much  in  the  balance  It  would  not 
remove  others'  doubts  of  our  resolution:  it 
would  not  end  the  divisiveness  within.  But  it 
would  not  be  total  "defeat  '  either:  none  at 
all  If  a  viable  South  Vietnam  survived,  since 
our  original  objective  v.as  simply  to  prevent 
the  take-over  of  South  Vietnam  by  force 
.Anyway,  it  is  worth  a  try.  The  measurement 
of  us  as  a  nation,  as  of  a  man.  is  not  that  we 
avoid  all  blunders  but  how  we  meet 
adversity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Mr.  Royster  has 
summed  up  for  me  why  I  find  myself 
in  President  Nixon's  comer.  Not  out  of 
simple  patriotism.  Not  to  "save  face" — 
because  we  have  very  little  of  that  left 
to  save.  now.  in  Southeast  Asia.  And 
surely  not  for  political  reasons. 

But,  purely  and  simply  because  I  be- 
lieve what  Mr.  Nixon  is  trjring  to  do  is  the 
right  thing  for  this  Nation  to  try  to  do 
in  the  terrible  dilemma  in  which  it  finds 
itself. 

Now,  then,  if  we  hold  to  this  course — 
which  means  if  American  public  opinion 
will  permit  the  President  to  do  so — what 
are  the  chances  for  negotiating  a  politi- 
cal settlement  of  the  war  that  would  cut 
short  the  time  we  need  to  "Vietnamize" 
it? 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  very  diffi- 
cult to  say. 


Hanoi's  intransigence  has  become  a 
familiar  part  of  the  record — and  it  is 
Hanoi  with  whom  we  really  must  deal 
rather  than  the  Vietcong  or  its  political 
arm.  the  NLF. 

It  is  increasingly  clear — at  least  to  me — 
what  Hanoi  really  wants. 

And  that.  I  think,  is  not  simply  the 
"unconditional  American  withdrawal" 
from  Vietnam  that  it  demands  at  Paris — 
a  demand  seconded  by  most  of  the  anti- 
war protesters — but  an  American  with- 
drawal accompanied  by  the  imiwsition 
of  a  "coalition  government"  on  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam;  something  that 
clearly  ties  in  with  our  antiwar  protes- 
ters' argument  that  this  misbegotten 
war  cannot  end  so  long  as  we  continue 
to  suppwrt  the  Thieu-Ky  regime. 

I  think  it  is  beginning  to  be  obvious 
that  the  Vietcong-Hanoi  axis  is  not  in- 
terested in  "free  elections"  of  the  sort  we 
have  repeatedly  offered  them — even  as 
arranged  through  a  "coalition  electoral 
commission"  of  the  type  we  and  Presi- 
dent Thieu  have  repeatedly  offered  them 
under  which  they  would  have  a  say  about 
who  would  vote  and  how  the  votes  would 
be  counted,  which  is  an  all-important 
factor  in  Asian  attempts  at  the  demo- 
cratic process.  And  I  think  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  they  lack  confidence  in  their 
popular  support  and  their  political  or- 
ganizations in  South  Vietnam  under  the 
conditions  now  pertaining  there:  so 
much  so,  that  they  want  the  United 
States  to  do  the  ultimate  job  for  them. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  .say  again — 
if  I  need  to — that  neither  South  Viet- 
nam's President  Thieu.  or  its  Vice  Pres- 
ident Ky,  fit  my  ideal  of  what  popular, 
democratic  leaders  ought  to  be.  As  we 
know,  their  sharper  critics  here  at  home 
have  far  unkinder  words  for  them  than 
that — "corrupt"  and  "unrepresentative" 
being  among  the  least  of  them — and  indi- 
rectely  advance  the  thought  that,  some- 
how, just  as  Hanoi  has  always  claimed, 
the  NLF  is  "the  sole,  legitimate  repre- 
sentative of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. ' 

I  find  this  latter  thought.  Mr.  Speaker, 
very  difficult  to  accept — whatever  defi- 
ciencies there  may  be  in  the  Thieu-Ky 
regime's  claim  to  political  legitimacy, 
there  are  far  more  in  the  NLF's  compet- 
ing claim:  all  of  which  leaves  me  con- 
vinced that  the  antiwar  movement  must 
offer  us  some  more  useful  suggestion  for 
our  getting  around  the  reality  of  Thieu 
and  Ky  than  simply  abandoning  them, 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  to 
their  fate. 

On  last  October  6,  Tran  Buu  Kiem. 
chairman  of  the  Hanoi-controlled  South 
Vietnam  Liberation  Student's  Union, 
wrote  an  open  letter  to  the  organizers  of 
the  October  15  "moratorium"  here,  stat- 
ing among  other  things  that  the  only  way 
to  end  this  war  was  through  responding 
"to  the  10-point  solution  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam's  provisional  govern- 
ment— the  NLF — by  quickly  withdrawing 
all  U.S.  and  satellite  troops  from  South 
Vietnam,  without  imposing  any  condi- 
tions, and  by  abandoning  the  lackey 
Thieu-Ky-Khiem   administration,   leav- 
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ing  the  South  Vietnamese  p>eople  to  de- 
cide their  own  internal  affairs." 

If  we  did  not  decide  to  do  just  that. 
Tran  Buu  Kiem  then  said  we  woiild  be 
•'efntering  a  new  seething  and  violent 
struggle  phase." 

It  would  be  my  Judgment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  we  were  to  do  what  Tran  Buu  Kiem 
thus  suggested,  that  we  might  well  be 
"out"  of  this  war.  but  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  would  Uiereupon  automatically 
enter  upon  "a  new  seething  and  violent 
struggle  phase";  and  that  hardly  seems 
In  line  with  the  responsibility  we  have 
accepted,  no  matter  how  unwisely.  In 
saying  this,  let  it  be  imderstood  that  I 
am  not  equating  "responsibilities"  with 
'commitments"  in  this  connection,  tend- 
ing to  agree  with  George  P.  Kennan's 
recent  suggestion  that  we  surely  are  not 
committed  "to  holding  the  South  Viet- 
namese regime  up  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck  like  a  limp  puppet  forever." 

Mr.  Kennan — -first  director  of  the 
State  Department's  policy-planning  staff 
and  a  long-time  critic  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam— was  reported  as  hav- 
ing "attacked '  the  Nixon  Vietnamese 
policy  in  these  comiments  of  his  from 
which  the  above  quotation  was  taken. 
But  a  fuller  reading  of  what  he  said  on 
this  occasion  makes  him  out  as  advocat- 
ing, only,  a  speedier  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam,  during  the  course  of  which  he 
says: 

Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  prepare  the  South 
Vietnamese  regime  for  its  additional  burdens. 
giving  It  whatever  It  needs  In  the  way  of 
mUltary  equipment  and  training  to  meet  the 
political  competition  It  has  to  face.  But  then 
let  us  really  withdraw.  What  remains  is  their 
t£isk,  not  ours 

I  certainly  do  not  disagree  with  this 
analysis  of  what  we  should  do — nor,  I 
suspect,  would  President  Nixon  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  precisely  what 
Mr.  Nixon  has  in  mind,  and  that  this  is 
what  "orderly  withdrawal"  means. 

Besides  which,  please  note — and  it  is 
a  warning  I  would  wish  to  echo — Mr. 
Kennan  said: 

But  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  Is  at  best 
a  delicate  operation.  The  only  person  who 
can  arrange  and  direct  It  is  the  President. 

Now.  does  this  emphasis  on  "orderli- 
ness" means — as  one  of  South  Dakota's 
Senators  in  th^  other  body  recently 
charged — that  we  are  saying  we  are  will- 
ing to  turn  "the  war  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  only  if  we  are  certain  that 
they  are  able  to  carry  the  load — which  is 
the  same  as  proposing  that  we  stay  in 
Vietnam  indefinitely?" 

Not  at  all,  in  my  judgment,  Mr. 
Speaker— although  I  must  admit  the 
President's  speech  on  November  3  might 
be  read  in  different  ways  in  this  connec- 
tion, giving  evidence,  I  suppose,  of  his 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  he  knew 
he  was  speaking  to  Hanoi  as  well  as  to 
the  American  people  on  that  occasion. 
Now,  surely,  some  fuzzing  of  this  ques- 
tion was  appropriate,  for  Mr.  Nixon  must 
want  Hanoi  to  be  uncertain  of  America's 
ultimate  intentions  in  South  Vietnam 
since  Hanoi,  evidently,  has  long  felt  that 
American    public  opinion   would   even- 


tually force  their  President,  whoever  he 
was,  to  end  the  war  on  Hanoi's  terms, 
and  Hanoi's  terms  only.  And  Hanoi's 
willingness  to  negotiate  anything  In 
earnest  with  us  depends,  for  the  future, 
on  a  substantial  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  being  vrllllng — as  I  believe  is 
now  the  case — to  give  the  President  time 
within  which  to  work  out  his  "Vietnaml- 
zatlon"  policy,  and  our  withdrawal  from 
combat,  to  whatever  ending  that  policy 
may,  for  better  or  worse,  produce. 

Whether  that  end  result  will  be  "bet- 
ter" or  "worse"  is  something  no  one  now 
can  predict.  It  depends  on  many,  many 
factors — not  the  least  of  which,  I  think, 
from  the  standpoint  of  making  the  best 
we  can  out  of  a  bad  situation.  Is  £ui 
American  President  with  all  his  options 
open,  and  with  the  widest  possible  public 
support  he  can  muster  behind  him. 

And  it  is  more  important  to  watch 
what  Mr.  Nixon  does  from  now  on  than 
to  listen  to  what  he  may  say — or  feels  he 
has  to  say — and  thus  what  the  antiwar 
protesters  might  now  try  to  understand 
is  that  he  has  put  us  on  an  irreversible 
course  leading  to  the  end  of  this  war; 
that  the  first  withdrawal  of  our  troops, 
as  ordered  by  Mr.  Nixon,  if  not  the  end 
of  this  war  for  us,  was  far  more  than  an 
end  to  the  beginning,  but  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  and  that  we  can  come  out  of 
this  agonizing  period  we  are  going 
through  a  wiser  Nation,  even  a  stronger 
Nation,  if  we  now  meet  it  well. 

Thus,  to  sum  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
sides  to  the  currently  intensified  public 
debate  over  how  best  to  end  this  war 
are.  to  a  certain  extent,  right;  both  carry 
heavy  public  responsibilities;  each  owes 
the  other  a  larger  measure  of  respect 
than  has  so  far  been  granted,  and  their 
two  major  points  of  difference — when 
considered  objectively — are  far  less  sub- 
stantial than  they  have  been  made  to 
seem. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  QtriE)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  controversy 
has  raged  in  Minnesota  over  the  author- 
ity of  the  pollution  control  agency  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  to  set  stricter 
standards  regarding  radioactive  pollution 
than  that  set  by  the  AEC.  Technical  ad- 
vice was  provided  to  the  pollution  con- 
trol agency  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Tsivoglou.  An 
interesting  exchange  of  correspondence 
has  occurred  between  Mr.  H.  J.  Dunster 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Atomic  Energy 
Authority.  In  order  that  my  colleagues 
might  have  the  benefit  of  this  exchange 
I  now  provide  these  letters: 

A   Modern   Policy   fob   Envixonmkntal 
QuALjTT  Protection 
(By    E.    C.    Trtvoglou,    professor   civil   engi- 
neering. Oeorgla  Institute  of  Technology) 
tJntll  a  year  or  so  ago  I  could  appear  be- 
fore a  group  of  people  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  some  were  friends  and  some  were 
strangers,  but  that  strong  emotions  regard- 
ing my  work  were  quite  scarce  If  not  com- 
pletely absent.  This  seems  not  to  be  the  case 
any  longer. 


About  a  year  ago  I  undertook  an  assign- 
ment for  the  Pollution  Control  Agency  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  namely,  to  advise  the 
Agency  regarding  the  control  of  radioactive 
pollution  from  the  first  major  nuclear  power 
plant  In  the  State,  at  Montlcello,  Minnesota. 
Last  February  I  delivered  my  report  on  this 
matter  to  the  State.  Since  that  time  I  find 
an  increasing  number  of  Individuals,  within 
the  State  and  without,  who  seem  to  feel  very 
strongly  about  my  work  and  about  me  as  an 
Individual — even  though  most  of  them  are 
not  really  familiar  with  the  work  In  Minne- 
sota and  are  not  acquainted  with  me.  As 
reported  recently  In  Life  Magazine,  on  the 
one  hand  I  seem  to  be  regarded  as  a  conser- 
vationist who  Is  trying  to  Impede  the  devel- 
opment of  the  nuclear  power  industry,  while 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  those  who  seem 
to  regard  me  as  some  sort  of  industry  rep- 
resentative who  Is  trying  to  whitewash  the 
nuclear  power  Industry,  and  permit  it  to 
rum  uur  environment.  I  like  to  think  that 
this  contrast  of  extreme  views  may  be  the 
best  evidence  that  we  are  succeeding  In 
Minnesota  In  developing  a  rational  and 
modern  policy  for  the  control  of  radioactive 
wastes  from  nuclear  power  planus. 

I  mention  this  situation  because  In  Us 
way  It  Illustrates  the  nub  of  one  of  the  real 
problems  facing  us  m  any  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  rational  policy  for  the  control  of  any 
kind  of  pollution,  radioactive  or  other.  In 
essence,  we  tend  to  be  extremists  of  one  kind 
i.r  an./i!\cr  -we  seem  to  have  to  choose 
.sides— the  -ood  guys  and  the  bad  guys — In- 
■stead  of  .seeking  the  truly  moderate,  rational 
solution  that  can  provide  positive  protection 
for   both   the  environment  and  industry. 

To  define  these  extreme  views  a  little  bet- 
ter, on  the  one  hand  we  have  the  traditional 
industrial  representative  who  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  Industry  must  not  be  required  to 
waste  lus  wealth  on  pollution  control  unless 
we  can  prove  beyond  all  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  the  pollution  has  damaged  someone  or 
something.  A  friend  of  mine  used  to  call  this 
the  dead  body  in  the  morgue  approach." 
On  the  other  hand  there  Is  the  extreme  con- 
servationist who  refuses  to  be  satisfied  with 
anythinR  less  than  pristine  purity  of  the 
environment— for  him,  absolute  zero  is  the 
only  acceptable  goal  of  pollution  control.  Of 
course,  a  large  number  of  people  are  not 
extreme  in  either  sense— but  they  also  are 
less  vociferous. 

We  have  found  both  extremes  in  .Minne- 
sota, to  .say  the  least  I  suggest  that  both 
provide  a  service  to  society,  in  that  together 
they  tend  to  force  the  choice  of  reason  and 
moderation.  But  the  extremists.  In  their  zeal, 
also  tend  at  times  to  becloud  the  l.ssues,  to 
perpetuate  doub*  beyond  the  limit  of  rea.son, 
and  thereby  to  delay  real  progress. 

Simple  observation  tells  us  that  the  gen- 
eral quality  of  our  environment  has  been 
In  a  phase  of  gradual  deterioration  for  some 
years  now  It  requires  no  elegant  or  sophis- 
ticated .scientific  analysis  to  demonstrate 
this—only  the  simple  reactions  of  our  senses 
of  sight,  smell  and  taste  are  needed.  The 
facts  tell  us  that  our  recently  expanded  fed- 
eral and  state  pollution  control  programs 
have  as  yet  failed  to  reverse  this  trend  of  de- 
terioration— we  seem  unable  even  to  keep 
pace  with  the  ever-widening  problem  of  en- 
vlrorunental  conttuninatlon.  Even  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  recent  history  of  efi- 
vlronmental  fxallutlon  shows  that  a  more 
positive  and  better  coordinated  approach  to 
the  whole  problem  of  air  and  water  pollution 
control  Is  a  necessity  If  we  hope  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  public  and  to  preserve 
the  envlionment  In  a  desirable  condition 

I  would  like  now  briefly  to  review  the 
approach  to  pollution  control  that  has  been 
traditional  In  this  country  for  many  years. 
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and  to  analyze  It  in  terms  of  Its  con- 
sequences, as  a  means  of  understanding  how 
the  current  situation  has  come  about  and 
as  a  means  of  seeking  a  more  effective  solu- 
tion. 

THE    TRADITIONAL    APPROACH    TO    POLLUTION 
CONTROL 

The  traditional  approach  to  pollution 
control  In  this  country  has  been  defensive 
and  negative.  This  approach  has  developied 
over  a  period  of  60  years  or  more  from  an 
Initial,  basic.  phlloBophy  of  vMng  the  en- 
vironment to  its  maximum  capacity  to  carry 
away  wastes.  The  environment  has  been 
thought  of  as  having  a  "self-puriflcation 
capacity"  that  can  and  should  be  legitimate- 
ly used  for  waste  disposal.  In  this  way,  of 
course,  the  costs  of  waste  control  and  dis- 
posal could  be  minimized,  and  it  has  been 
an  accepted  Idea  that  to  require  additional 
waste  treatment  would  be  to  place  an  un- 
reasonable economic  burden  upon  indus- 
try and  to  prevent  the  legitimate  develop- 
ment of  Industry.  "Dilution  Is  the  solution 
to  pollution"  was  therefore  the  watchword 
not  too  many  years  ago.  So  long  as  no  ob- 
vious damage  could  be  shown,  wastes  from 
communities  and  from  industry  could  be 
released  to  the  environment  without  fur- 
ther justification. 

It  thus  became  the  practice  to  establish 
environmental  and  human  protection  cri- 
teria that  were  based  upon  a  concept  of 
obvious  or  provable  harm.  For  Instance, 
limits  on  the  concentrations  of  toxic  metals 
In  streams  are  established  on  the  basis  of 
preventing  fish  kills.  Once  such  limits  are 
established,  of  course,  they  become  "dump- 
ing limits"  In  the  traditional  sense  that  the 
costs  of  pollution  control  are  customarily 
minimized  by  releasing  the  maximum 
amount  of  waste  that  can  be  released  with- 
out exceeding  the  established  limit  In  the 
stream.  This  procedure  takes  maximum  ad- 
vantage of  the  capacity  of  the  environment 
to  dilute  and  disperse  wastes.  Quite  ob- 
viously. It  also  results  In  the  maximum 
tolerable  pollution  of  the  environment. 

Ill  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  this 
developing  approach  to  pollution  control  did 
not  cause  too  much  concern.  Industrial 
plants  were  fewer  then,  and  smaller,  and  If 
the  stream  flowing  through  a  factory  town 
was  too  polluted,  trout  could  be  found  In  an- 
other stream  just  a  few  miles  away.  The 
kinds  of  waste  were  simpler,  and  the  quanti- 
ties smaller.  The  occasional  fish  kill  was  Iso- 
lated, relatively  small,  and  not  very  widely 
publicized.  If  the  local  factory  occasionally 
released  a  noxious  waste  from  a  low  stack, 
people  could  get  used  to  the  smell  and  could 
escape  to  the  nearby  cleaner  countryside 
without  much  difficulty.  In  brief,  the  situa- 
tion was  generally  tolerable,  and  for  a  time, 
no  doubt,  dilution  did  seem  to  provide  an 
adequate  solution  to  pollution. 

This  situation  has  changed  radically  In  the 
past  20  to  30  years,  and  in  attempting  to 
predict  the  future  I  find  It  helpful  to  iden- 
tify the  reasons  for  this  change.  Three  fac- 
tors in  particular  seem  to  have  combined  to 
create  the  current  problem — they  are,  first, 
the  great  technological  advances  that  have 
been  made  since  World  War  II,  secondly,  the 
concurrent  major  population  expansion,  and. 
thirdly,  the  fact  that  this  has  In  truth  been 
an  affluent  period.  American  Industry  Is  now 
capable  of  developing  new  useful  products 
for  society  at  an  ever-Increasing  rate,  and 
little  time  is  now  lost  between  discovery  and 
production  in  very  large  quantities.  Highly 
effective  sales  campaigns  can  now  be  waged 
through  the  communications  media,  and 
"Instant  demand"  can  be  developed.  At  the 
same  time,  an  Increasingly  affluent  public 
has  quickly  accepted  and  purchased  products 
such  as  pesticides,  sugrar  substitutes,  weed 
killers,  detergents  and  automobiles  in  tre- 
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mendous  quantities,  and  the  population  "ex- 
plosion" has  added  to  the  demand. 

This  combination  of  circumstances  has 
Introduced  two  additional  factors  tha.t  mtist 
be  considered  in  any  attempt  to  develop  a 
more  rational  and  effective  pollution  con- 
trol program.  First,  the  time  gap  between 
Initial  development  and  subsequent  wide- 
spread use  of  such  new  products  has  vir- 
tually dlsaf^jeared.  in  the  sense  especially 
that  the  new  product  now  becomes  avail- 
able In  great  quantity  long  before  any  as- 
sociated harmful  human  or  environmental 
effects  can  be  fully  evaluated  for  proper 
control.  The  development  of  the  pesticide 
industry,  the  quick  growth  of  the  diet  soft 
drink  industry,  and  the  more  recent  devel- 
opment of  the  new  enzymatic  washing  com- 
pounds provide  excellent  examples  of  the 
speed  with  which  new  products  can  come 
Into  wide  use. 

Secondly,  the  wastes  produced  by  modern 
Industry  are  more  varied  and  complex,  and 
we  have  seen  the  emergence  of  a  new  class 
of  environmental  contaminant  that  is  the 
least  obvious  and  yet  potentially  the  most 
harmful.  This  class  Includes  contaminants 
such  as  radioactivity,  chemical  carcinogens, 
pesticides,  and  cumulative  poisons,  for  ex- 
ample. Chronic  human  exposure  to  appar- 
ently quite  low  concentrations  of  such  con- 
taminants, over  long  periods  of  time,  may 
cause  harmful  effects  that  are  subtle  and 
difficult  to  perceive,  yet  real.  Such  effects 
may  Include  the  causation  of  si>eclflc  dis- 
eases such  as  leukemia  and  various  other 
cancers,  lung  and  respiratory  disorders,  and 
mutagenic  changes,  as  well  as  heightened 
susceptibility  to  a  variety  of  human  dis- 
eases and  shortening  of  the  poteniJal  life 
span.  That  such  harmful  effects  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  identify  and  demonstrate  does  not 
prove  that  they  are  insignificant.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  fact  that  they  are  not 
obvious  or  readily  demonstrated  makes  the 
potential  hazard  from  these  contaminants 
all  the  more  Insidious. 

It  seems  eminently  clear  that  the  tradi- 
tional defensive  approach  to  human  and  en- 
vironmental protection  is  a  dismal  failure 
in  these  modern  times.  This  is  amply  demon- 
strated by  an  Increasing  series  of  unfortu- 
nate examples  such  as  the  gradual  ruin  of 
one  of  our  five  Great  Lakes,  the  great  fish 
kill  a  few  years  ago  below  a  p>estlcide  produc- 
tion facility  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  River, 
the  smog-related  aliments  that  have  been 
associated  in  good  part  with  the  exhaust 
fumes  from  automobiles,  the  patches  of  de- 
nuded countryside,  and  the  air  and  water 
that  Just  smell  and  taste  bad.  We  should  not 
Ignore,  either,  the  mounting  evidence  that 
some  persons  are  more  susceptible  to  harm 
than  other,  as  shown  by  the  recent  history 
of  problems  associated  with  drugs  like  thal- 
idomide and  food  additives  like  the  cycla- 
mates,  and  even  vitamin  pills. 

Such  examples  from  the  past  clearly  fore- 
tell the  future.  Dilution  Is  not  the  solution 
to  pollution,  and  pollution  control  after  the 
fact  doesn't  work.  To  perpetuate  the  old 
concepts  of  maximum  use  of  the  environ- 
ment for  waste  disposal  and  of  environmen- 
tal limits  that  become  •dumping  limits"  is 
to  guarantee  the  further  steady  deteriora- 
tion of  the  environment.  This  old  approach 
leads  inevitably  to  what  I  call  "ttie  barely 
tolerable  environment."  We  may  learn  to 
tolerate  It.  and  most  of  us  will  undoubtedly 
survive  It.  but  very  few  of  us  will  enjoy  It. 

A     MODERN     POLICY     FOR     HUMAN     AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL     PROTECTION 

Any  modern  policy  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  and  the  quality  of  Its  environ- 
ment must  satisfy  certain  requirements  if 
it  Is  to  be  a  successful  and  effective  policy. 
In  the  first  place.  It  clearly  must  be  a  policy 
of    preventing    excessive    pollution,    rather 


than  trying  to  clean  it  up  after  the  fact.  We 
have  learned,  for  example,  that  an  aquatic 
environment,  once  deirtroyed.  takes  many 
years  to  fully  recover.  The  same  is  true  of  a 
denuded  countryside.  Clearly  also,  to  be  ef- 
fective, a  modem  policy  must  be  capable  of 
reversing  the  current  trend  of  steady  de- 
terioration. Its  principal  goal  must  be  an 
enjoyable,  desirable  environment.  With  all 
due  respect  and  admiration  for  our  capitalis- 
tic society,  the  main  goal  is  not  how  much 
can  I  save  for  the  stockholder— let  us  re- 
member that  these  days  the  public  is  the 
stockholder. 

In  particular,  a  fully  modern  policy  for 
protection  of  the  public  and  the  environ- 
ment must  protect  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong.  These  who  are,  by  circumstances  of 
fate,  more  susceptible  to  harm  are  not  ex- 
pendable, and  no  policy  that  falls  to  protect 
them  can  be  successful  in  any  long  term 
sense.  Thus,  the  concept  that  Is  prevalent 
in  the  nuclear  industry  of  protecting  "sta- 
tistical man",  or  the  average  man.  is  not  ac- 
ceptable over  the  long  haul.  I  think  that  we 
must  do  better  than  just  protecting  the 
average  man ! 

Furthermore,  any  modem  policy  for  effec- 
tive pollution  control  must  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  multiple  sources  of  pollution  In  a 
river  or  air  drainage  basin.  It  is  not  enough 
to  control  environmental  contamination 
from  one  source  at  a  time — the  whole  effect 
of  a  group  of  varied  sources  must  be  con- 
trolled, otherwise  life  in  our  urban  environ- 
ments will  fast  become  untenable,  and  our 
rivers  will  simply  accumulate  wastes  as  they 
proceed  to  the  sea.  Nor  can  an  effe<n.lve  pollu- 
tion control  policy  continue  to  ignore  the 
synergistic  effects  of  different  poUutants. 

A  really  effective  environmental  pollution 
control  policy  must  also  recognize  that  the 
environment  has  no  "self-purification  ca- 
pacity" for  many  of  the  wastes  that  we  re- 
lease to  it  today.  The  'hard'  detergents  of  a 
very  few  years  ago  provide  an  excellent  ex- 
ample Some  of  our  wastes,  once  released, 
will  simply  circulate  Indefinitely  throughout 
the  air.  water  and  terrestrial  worlds,  without 
being  appreciably  diminished  In  quantity. 
They  will  thus  accumulate  Indefinitely. 

Finally.  If  we  are  to  have  truly  effective 
protection  of  the  public  and  Its  eni-lron- 
ment,  we  must  be  willing  to  admit  that  our 
real  level  of  knowledge  regarding  the  col- 
lective and  cumulative  effects  of  many  of 
the  wastes  we  produce  today  is  pitifully 
weak.  I  do  not  seek  here  to  minimize  or  to 
deprecate  the  knowledge  that  htus  been 
earned  by  the  many  researchers  in  this  field. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  think  we  must  face 
the  fact  that  there  still  are  a  great  many. 

What  have  I  described  by  way  of  a  modern 
policy  for  human  and  environmental  pro- 
tection? In  Its  very  essence.  I  have  described 
a  policy  of  minimizing  rather  than  maxi- 
mizing pollution  of  any  sort.  This  is  a  policy, 
then,  of  how  much  can  I  hold  back,  rather 
than  how  much  can  I  dimip.  of  how  clean 
and  desirable  can  I  keep  this  world,  rather 
than  how  much  contamination  can  I  en- 
dure. Platitudes  such  as  the  benefit  vs.  risk 
philosophy  so  widely  quoted  In  the  nuclear 
Industry  have  no  place  in  such  a  policy — not 
only  do  we  have  no  way  of  evaluating  either 
benefit  or  risk  with  any  meaningful  degree 
of  accuracy  or  precision,  but  the  very  philos- 
ophy Implies  a  willingness  to  tolerate  any 
level  of  risk  If  there  seems  to  be  an  associ- 
ated substantial  economic  benefit. 

I  trust  that  I  have  now  left  you  with  the 
feeling  that  I.  too.  have  presented  you  with 
a  platitude,  namely,  to  minimize  rather  than 
maximize  pollution.  Simply  said,  but  how 
to  accomplish  such  a  goal?  Although  the 
following  procedure  is  not  regarded  as  per- 
fect or  complete,  it  does  seem  to  satisfy  most 
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of  the  requirement*  of  a  modem  pollution 
control  policy. 

Rejection  of  the  old  concept  of  environ- 
mental dumping  limits  ImpUea  control  of 
pollution  at  the  source  as  the  only  practi- 
cal logical  alternative.  There  must  cilways  be 
general  limits  that  cannot  be  exceeded  In 
any  event,  and  these  will  depend,  ultimately, 
upon  the  effects  of  pollution  In  the  environ- 
ment. However,  such  limits  are  not  easy  to 
establish,  and  it  must  be  recognized  that 
they  are  usually  quite  Imperfect  especially 
because  of  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
ultimate  effect  of  long  term  chronic  expo- 
sure. Hence,  such  general  limits  can  only  be 
maxima,  and  It  must  be  understood  that  It 
Is  highly  undesirable  for  pollution  to  reach 
suct>  levels  Control  at  tlie  source,  then, 
means  minimizing  the  amount  and  concen- 
tration of  {X)llutlon  in  plant  effluents  In 
every  practical  way,  so  as  to  keep  environ- 
mental pollution  a-s  far  below  those  ulti- 
mate limits  as  possible. 

This  means  also  that  each  soiirce  of  pollu- 
tion must  be  regarded  as  Individual,  as  one 
plant  will  be  able.  In  a  practical  way,  to  do 
a  better  Job  of  minimizing  pollution  than 
another  of  similar  type.  It  me:ins  also,  then, 
that  there  can  be  no  single  or  general  afflu- 
ent standard  for  all  .soiu-ces  of  pollution  or 
even  for  all  plants  of  similar  type,  say,  paper 
mills.  Instead,  it  means  that  we  need  to  de- 
termfne  th'e  jjractlcal  minimum  release  on  a 
source  by  source  basis  It  should  be  noted 
here  that  recycle  of  waste  waters  and  com- 
plete containment  of  plant  wastes  Is  not  al- 
ways a  practical  Impossibility,  as  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  Industrial  plants  accomplish 
this  now 

In  determinln)^  the  practic.il  minimum  re- 
lease at  any  plant.  It  appears  that  only  two 
questions  need  b^  answered.  The  first,  "Is  It 
technologically  feasible  to  reduce  effluent 
waste  content '",  will  usually  have  an  afflrnia- 
tlve  response  The  second  question  then 
must  be  "Is  It  economically  reasonable  to  do 
so'"  This  Is  the  question  that  has  always 
been  difficult,  and  I  can  offer  no  easy  solu- 
tion However,  It.  seems  obvious  that  this 
question  of  cost  must  be  answered  If  there 
Is  to  be  any  hajje  at  all  cf  establishing  a 
modern  and  effective  pollution  control  ptil- 
Icy  This  question  cannot  be  and  should  not 
be  evaded.  The  oft-heard  respon.ses  "It  would 
put  us  out  of  b  isiness",  or  "We  will  have  to 
move  our  plant  to  another  state",  cannot  be 
accepted  In  tlie  final  analysis,  the  responsi- 
bility for  a  decision  on  the  question  of  cost 
must  rest  with  the  public  agency,  usually  at 
the  state  level,  thut  Is  responsible  for  the 
regulation  if  pollution.  It  Is  vital  that  this 
pollution  control  agency  be  both  firm  and 
moderate  in  meeting  this  responsibility 
Hopefully,  In  doing  so  the  agency  will  have 
the  real  cooperation  of  Industry,  but  the  re- 
sponsibility must  be  met  with  or  without 
such  cooperation  tf  the  pollution  control 
policy  is  to  be  truly  effective 

Clearly,  if  the  answers  to  both  of  the  fore- 
going questions  as  to  technological  feasibility 
and  reason. ibleness  of  cost  are  affirmative, 
the  problem  Is  solved.  In  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  minimizing  {X)llution,  the  waste 
treatment  and  control  procedure  in  question 
should  be  required 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  foregoing  pro- 
cedure for  pollution  control  Is  not  regarded 
as  perfect  or  complete.  However,  I  believe  It 
offers  a  practical  beginning,  and  a  very  nec- 
essary one.  If  we  are  to  reverse  the  trend  of 
the  times  and  establish  a  modern  policy  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  and  Its  environ- 
ment, 

APPLICATION    TO    THE    NUCLEAR    INDOSTRT 

In  point  of  fact,  the  policy  for  pollution 
control  that  I  have  Just  outlined  has  been 
developed  m  part  from  the  approach  recom- 
mended for  the  nuclear  Industry  by  the  ICRP 
and  other  responsible  sources.  The  two  ap- 


proaches are  not  Identical,  although  they 
contain  many  common  features.  I  should 
emphasize,  however,  that  they  are  in  com- 
plete agreement  on  the  point  of  minimizing 
human  radiation  exposure  and  radioactive 
contamination  of  the  environment,  as  there 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  on  this  matter. 
There  are  those  who  prefer  to  work  only 
with  numbers.  I.e.,  the  MFC's,  recommended 
by  the  ICRP,  and  to  completely  Ignore  the 
ICRP  admonition  that  the  numbers  must  be 
treated  as  maximum  rather  than  dumping 
limits.  This  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  plea 
to  retain  and  perpetuate  the  old  approach 
to  pollution  control — the  approach  that 
leads  to  the  barely  tolerable  environment. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  there  la 
nothing  magic  in  numbers  like  the  MFC's. 
They  have  been  lowered  in  the  past,  and 
some  of  them  will  undoubtedly  be  lowered 
again  in  the  future.  So  there  is  no  real  com- 
fort In  knowing  that  a  particular  MFC  has 
not  quite  been  exceeded.  The  only  real  se- 
curity lies  In  knowing  that  such  a  number 
has  not  even  been  approached. 

The  ICRP  does  not  advocate  the  use  of 
effluent  limits,  at  least  directly,  whereas  the 
policy  that  I  have  proposed  does  Include 
this  primary  means  of  positive  control  at  the 
source.  The  only  alternative,  control  based 
upon  environmental  monitoring.  Is  not  only 
more  costly,  but  Is  also  decidedly  less  certain. 
It  leads  too  strongly  toward  the  old  Idea  of 
environmental  dumping^  limits.  Finally,  any 
Improvement  that  may  prove  necessary  must 
be  effected  within  the  plant  process,  and 
must  be  based  upon  accurate  knowledge  of 
effluent  quality  Hence,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons it  appears  to  me  that  control  and  regu- 
lation must  be  based  upon  effluent  quality, 
before  dilution  and  dispersal  In  the  environ- 
ment, if  such  regulation  Is  to  be  effective. 

There  is  some  tendency  in  our  nuclear  in- 
dustry to  look  upon  the  numerical  limits 
cont.ilned  in  the  AEC  Regulations  on  Licenses 
(  10  CFR  20)  as  dumping  limits.  Indeed,  a 
careful  reading  of  the  language  contained  In 
10  CFR  20  does  indicate  clearly  that  the 
Individual  numerical  limits  v.-iU  be  treated  as 
environmental  dumping  limits  E\-en  though 
I  accept  the  public  assurances  of  the  AEC 
that  its  real  policy  Is  one  of  minimizing  ra- 
dioactive pollution.  I  regard  it  as  extremely 
unfortunate  that  the  legally  binding  10  CFR 
20  contains  the  opposite,  old  policy.  Among 
other  things,  that  old  policy  negiects  and 
avoids  tile  direct  guidance  of  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council,  wlilch  has  stated  in  quite 
emphatic  language  that  the  policy  of  all 
federal  agencies  shall  be  one  of  minimizing 
radiation  exposure. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  MontlceUo,  Min- 
nesota, nuclear  power  reactor  as  a  case  In 
point.  This  Is  a  550  megawatt-electric  boil- 
ing water  reactor,  the  first  large  reactor  to  be 
operated  In  the  state  It  Is  scheduled  for 
full  power  op>eraUon  next  spring.  It  Is  lo- 
cated some  30  miles  or  so  northwest  of  the 
Minneapolls-St.  Paul  metropolitan  area,  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River.  The  river  down- 
stream provides  the  water  supply  for  the 
Twin  Cities.  Other  nuclear  generating  plants 
planned  for  this  area  Include  plants  at 
Prairie  Island,  south  of  the  Twin  Cities,  and 
an  additional  tentative  site  under  considera- 
tion by  the  pnawer  comp)any  would  locate  a 
plant  more  or  less  west  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  The  total  electric  generating  capacity 
of  this  group  of  plants  surrounding  the 
metropolitan  area  would  be  3.000  megawatts 
or  more. 

A  permit  for  Its  MontlceUo  plant  has  been 
Issued  to  the  power  company  by  the  Min- 
nesota Pollution  Control  Agency.  The  per- 
mit contains  numerical  limits  on  radioac- 
tive releases  to  the  environment.  These  lim- 
its are  considerably  more  stringent  than 
might  otherwise  be  allowed  under  the  cur- 
rent AEC  regulations.  Certain  of  these  lim- 
its,  particularly  those  pertaining  to  liquid 


effluents,  are  based  In  good  part  on  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  the  power 
company  in  Its  Pinal  Safety  Analysis  Re- 
port and  elsewhere.  In  those  cases,  the  con- 
centrations and  quantities  expected  by  the 
power  company  were  sufficiently  low  as  to 
be  entirely  safe,  and  were  presunaably  prac- 
tically achievable  limits  by  the  company's 
own  statements.  In  addition,  the  p>ermlt  re- 
quires certain  further  waste  control  proce- 
dures, and  specifies  relatively  extensive  efflu- 
ent and  environmental  monitoring  pro- 
grams In  brief,  the  permit  that  has  been 
Issued  represents  a  sincere  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Minnesota  Pollution  Control 
Agency  to  minimize  radioactive  pollution  of 
the  environment  while  not  working  an  un- 
reasonable hardship   upon   the  industry. 

From  the  plans  for  a  group  of  nuclear 
generating  plants  around  the  Twin  Cities. 
It  seems  clear  that  adequate  pollution  con- 
trol measures  cannot  be  deslcned  by  blind- 
ly considering  one  reactor  at  a  time  as 
though  the  others  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  problem  The  power  company  has  re- 
quested an  AEC  operating  license  that,  were 
It  granted,  would  permit  the  MontlceUo 
plant  alone  an  average  stack  release  of 
more  than  40.000  curies  per  day.  every  day. 
Taken  alone.  ti  is  seems  to  me  to  be  a  lot 
of  radioactivity,  even  if  much  of  It  Is  rela- 
tively short-lived.  Considering  the  potential 
group  of  reactors,  the  discharge  from  the 
MontlceUo  olant  could  represent  as  little 
as  a  tenth  of  the  combined  release  from  all 
plr.nls. 

The  Minnesota  Pollution  Control  Agency 
has  decided,  via  its  permit,  that  an  aver- 
a;^e  daily  rel^-i.se  of  40.000  curies  Is  not  nec- 
essary and  should  not  be  allowed.  It  ha.= 
allowed  a  fraction  of  this  amount,  and  has 
steadfastly  resisted  the  very  strong  ptibllc 
efforts  of  some  Individuals  to  force  a  zero 
release  permit. 

Various  public  comments  have  been  made 
by  a  number  of  Individuals  about  the  action 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  In  this  case.  Some 
of  the  comment  has  been  acknowledgeable 
and  some  has  not.  Some  has  been  favorable 
and  some  has  not  The  power  company  has 
filed  suit  In  federal  court  to  show  that  the 
state  has  no  legal  authority  to  regulate  waste 
discharges  from  the  plant,  and  that  suit  Is 
still  pending. 

The  Pollution  Control  Agency  has  requested 
-several  times  now  that  the  power  company 
provide  the  Agency  with  any  factual  Infor- 
mation that  the  company  cares  to  submit  to 
show  that  any  part  of  the  permit  Is  un- 
reasonable or  impractical.  As  of  this  date, 
the  power  company  has  submitted  no  such 
evidence  whatsoever  for  the  Agency's  con- 
sideration, 

SITMMARV 

The  great  technological  area  of  the 
twentieth  century  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  traditional  policy  of  maximum  use  of 
the  environment  for  dilution  and  dispersal 
of  the  wastes  that  have  been  produced  by 
Industry  and  man.  This  old  approach  of 
trying  to  clean  up  after  the  fact  of  pollu- 
tion has  proved  to  be  Incapable  of  keeping 
up  with  our  ability  to  produce  wastes  of  an 
Increasingly  complex  character  and  In  rapidly 
increasing  amounts.  This  traditional  ap- 
proach to  pollution  control  leads  Inevitably 
to  a  "barely  tolerable  environment." 

It  Is  proposed,  therefore,  that  a  modern 
policy  for  environmental  protection  Is  now  a 
pressing  social  need.  In  Its  very  es.sence. 
such  a  policy  must  be  one  of  prevention 
rather  than  cure,  of  minimization  rather 
than  maximization  of  environmental  con- 
tamlnati.in.  This  more  modern  approach  can 
be  quite  practical,  as  evidenced  by  applica- 
tion to  the  nuclear  Industry.  It  can  signal, 
hopefully,  a  transition  from  the  current  era 
of  technology  to  a  new  and  greater  era  of 
man. 
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Radiological  I»rotection  Division, 
Harwell,  Dmcor,  Bkrks,  England, 

Axiffuat  20,  1969. 
Dr.  E.  C.  TsnroGLou, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dear  Dr.  Tsivoolott:  Dr.  Sowby  has  sent 
mo  a  copy  of  your  final  report  on  "Radio- 
active Pollution  Control  in  Minnesota"  be- 
cause I  was  chairman  of  the  ICRP  Task 
Group  that  prepared  ICRP  Publication  7.  I 
regret  the  delay  in  writing  to  you,  but  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  time  to  study  the 
report  in  adequate  detail. 

Prompted  by  Science,  7th  March  1969,  and 
reading  between  the  lines  of  your  report,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  some 
special  political  difficulties  associated  with 
pollution  control  or  the  Introduction  of  nu- 
clear power  Into  Minnesota,  which  would 
make  a  logical  programme  limited  to  genuine 
needs  unlikely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  legis- 
lators. I  thus  read  your  report  in  the  context 
of  an  attempt  to  get  as  close  to  a  logical 
solution  in  the  face  of  difficulties  of  this 
character.  Even  so,  your  proposals  seem  some- 
what extreme  and  could  certainly  not  be  re- 
lated to  the  recommendations  of  ICRP. 

The  following  comments  are  of  a  more  de- 
tailed nature  and  the  references  are  to  your 
page  numbers. 

16.  The  central  paragraph  on  this  page 
struck  me  as  being  an  excellent  statement  of 
policy,  as  did  the  remark  about  question 
and  answer  on  page  20.  It  did  not  seem  to 
me.  however,  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  report  were  based  on  these  excellent 
principles. 

27.  I  do  not  think  I  agree  with  the  last 
three  lines  of  this  page,  in  particular  with 
the  reference  to  effluent  concentration.  I  do 
not  think  standards  for  human  radiation 
protection  can  in  principle  be  related  to  efflu- 
ent concentration  in  any  but  the  most  un- 
usual circumstances,  when  members  of  the 
public  are  directly  exposed  to  undiluted  efflu- 
ent. In  all  other  situations,  it  seems  to  me 
It  Is  the  rate  of  discharge  In  units  of  activity 
per  unit  time  that  is  related  to  human  pro- 
tection. A  concentration  in  waste  can  be 
halved  by  doubling  the  flow  of  diluent  but 
the  dose  to  people  In  the  environment  will 
usually  not  be  significantly  affected  by  this 
change. 

31  and  34.  Both  of  these  pages  contain 
references  to  the  complexity  of  controlling 
environmental  situations,  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  a  programme  of  environmental  meas- 
virements  based  on  the  recommendations  of 
ICRP  Publication  7  would  require  less  rou- 
tine effort  and  expense  than  the  programme 
you  have  suggested  and  would  give  a  genuine 
assurance  of  safety.  It  would,  however,  re- 
quire more  effort  at  the  design  stage  Never- 
theless, I  do  not  necessarily  disagree  with 
your  argument  that  the  primary  stand.irds 
should  be  those  of  effluent  discharge.  If  these 
are  prop)erly  assessed  and  based  on  discharge 
rate  rather  than  concentration,  they  can,  and 
In  your  circumstances  would,  give  complete 
control  of  safety.  The  monitoring  could  then 
be  confined  to  the  effluent  discharges,  apart 
from  some  confirmatory  checks  on  possible 
critical  pathways  during  the  first  year  or  so. 

42,  The  ICRP  quotations  on  this  and  sub- 
sequent pages  are  seriously  out  of  date.  In 
my  view,  they  were  never  particularly  sound 
and  the  replacement  material  in  ICRP  Publi- 
cation 9  (paragraphs  44  and  74)  and  ICRP 
Publication  7  (paragraphs  14-17)  express 
the  policy  much  more  clearly  Jhe  earlier 
approach  and  your  material  fall  to  take  into 
account  the  effect  of  critical  pathways  other 
than  those  through  air  and  water.  Further, 
the  Individual  limit  of  1  10  was  always,  in 
practice,  the  limiting  case.  If  individuals.  In- 
cluding children,  are  limited  to  1  10.  then 
the  average  population  dose  is  always  much 
less  than  1/30  of  the  relevant  dose  limits.  1 
think  from  your  text  that  you  are  suggesting 


applying  the  1/30  figure  to  the  concentration 
in  the  air  and  water,  expressed  as  an  aver- 
age over  a  local  population,  and  not  over  a 
national  population  You  are  then  apF>ar- 
ently  hoping  that  this  will  protect  the  in- 
dividual within  the  distribution  of  exposures 
In  the  local  population  This  has  never  been 
the  way  ICRP  Intended  these  numbers  to  be 
used  They  were  intended  as  separate  lim- 
its, both  of  which  had  to  be  considered,  and, 
at  the  time,  the  Commission  believed  that 
there  might  be  circumstances  In  which  the 
average  populaUon  does  was  the  limiting  one 
rather  than  the  dose  to  individuals.  The 
situation  has  been  further  confused  by  the 
use  of  the  same  factor  of  I3  for  providing 
protection  to  individuals  when  monitoring 
was  done  by  sampling  over  broad  averages, 
eg,  over  whole  mUk  sheds.  It  Is  now  clear 
that  the  figures  of  1/ 10  and  1,  30  used  for  in- 
dividual and  population  limits  are  not  both 
necessary.  In  any  event,  they  can  only  be 
applied  to  genuinely  critical  pathways,  and 
if  applied  to  air  when  Inhalation  is  not  the 
critical  pathway,  as  with  iodine,  they  are 
demonstrably  dangerous. 

57.  I  Uke  the  second  and  third  lines  of  this 
page  and  can  only  regret  that  you  have  not 
achieved  your  Intentions.  I  can  say  categor- 
ically that  the  radioactivity  standards  you 
have  recommended  are  not  based  on  ICRP 
recommendatlonB. 

69.  I  must  take  exception  on  behalf  of 
ICRP  to  the  first  sentence  of  your  Item  (5). 
ICRP  limits  for  continuous  occupational  ex- 
posure are  expressed  in  terms  of  coucentra- 
tiona  in  air  which  is  breathed  or  water  which 
Is  to  be  consumed  or,  more  fundamentally, 
in  dose  to  individual  organs  of  the  body. 

It  Is  a  travesty  to  use  these  as  a  basis  for 
limiting  the  concentration  in  an  effluent, 
unless  the  effluent  Is  directly  consumed  or 
directly  breathed  and  these  are  genuinely 
the  critical  pathways  concerned. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  discharge  limits 
cannot  be  derived  from  ICRP  recommenda- 
tions They  can  and  should,  but  the  methods 
Involve  assessing  a  relationship  between  the 
discharge  or  discharges  and  the  doses  to 
critical  and  other  groups.  The  dose  level 
selected  as  a  basis  for  control  can  then  be 
the  ICRP  dose  limit  or  a  lower  figure  chosen 
as  a  compromise  based  on  keeping  doses  "as 
low  as  is  readily  available,  economic  and  social 
conditions  being  taken  into  account"  dCRP 
Publication  9.  paragraph  52).  The  needs  of 
the  op>erator  and  his  economic  pressures  can 
be  considered  also  at  this  stage.  The  final 
doses  to  people  and  the  concentrations  In 
air.  water,  foods,  etc.  In  the  environment  will 
not  then  be  directly  related  to  any  numerical 
recommendations  of  ICRP.  but  the  control 
structure  will  be  in  accord  with  the  .general 
jKilicy  expressed  in  the  Commission'* recom- 
mendations. These  methods  have  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  flexibility,  in  that  the 
numerical  limits  applied  to  one  operator  can 
logically  b3  made  different  from  those  ap- 
plying to  another  whose  discharges  behave 
differently  In  the  environment  The  basic 
standards  are  the  same,  the  practical  stand- 
ards can  take  Into  account  the  different  en- 
vironmental situations,  and  the  different 
compositions  of  the  wastes.  Indeed,  this  flexi- 
bility can  even  be  carried  to  the  lengths  of 
expressing  the  discharge  limits  In  terms  of 
concentration  in  circumstances  where  the 
total  volumes  discharged  are  known  to  be 
limited  and  where  the  quantity  to  be  dis- 
charged is  very  small.  A  typical  example 
might  be  a  concentration  limit  applying  to 
hospitals  other  than  'hose  using  radioiso- 
topes for  therapy.  The  appropriate  limit 
would  be  derived  on  the  principles  outlined 
above  nnd  would  not  necessarily  bsar  any 
relationship  to  the  MFCs  for  drinking  -water 
recommended  by  the  Commission. 

61.  In  yovir  item  (c)  there  seems  no  Justifi- 
cation for  discussing  concentrations.   If  an 


individual  assessment  Is  being  made  in  a 
claim  for  variance,  there  is  surely  no  reason 
why  the  basis  of  the  claim  should  not  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  dose  to  individual 
members  of  the  public  rather  than  in  terms 
of  concentration.  In  any  event,  you  should 
surely  specify  concentration  in  what. 

89.  I  find  It  difficult  to  agree  with  the  last 
few  lines  of  this  page  because  it  seems  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  an  offslte  monitoring 
programme  of  the  type  you  recommend  will 
contribute  anything  to  elucidating  the  re- 
maining areas  of  uncertainty. 

112.  The  first  sentence  of  the  paragraph 
starting  in  the  middle  of  this  page  is  not 
convincing  to  me  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
reactor  and  is  demonstrably  false  In  re8p)ect 
of  the  final  few  words.  There  are  gaseous 
wastes  from  hospitals  and  other  licensed 
users  of  small  amounts  of  radioactivity  btit 
it  is  certainly  unnecessary  to  conduct  en- 
vironmental monitoring  programmes  In  re- 
lation to  these  wastes.  They  are  too  small 
for  this  to  be  required.  Even  for  the  liquid 
wastes  from  these  users  environmental  moni- 
toring is  usually  unnecessary,  though  many 
be  adopted  in  areas  of  high  concentrations  of 
licensees.  ICRP  Publication  7.  paragraph  1 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Commission  does 
not  expect  environmental  monitoring  pro- 
grammes round  the  majority  of  installations. 

135.  The  recommended  programme  in  this 
summary  table  Is  not  consistent  with  ICRP 
recommendations.  If  It  Is  adopted,  it  will 
involve  the  citizens  of  Minnesota  in  higher 
taxes  and  higher  charges  for  nuclear  elec- 
tricity than  necessary.  They  may  wish  to 
Incur  this  additional  expense  and  this  !s  of 
covtrse  their  Inalienable  right.  However,  I  am 
convinced  that  they  will  be  getting  value  for 
money  and  am  certain  that  the  expense 
cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  ICRP. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  expressed  these  criti- 
cisms at  such  length,  but  a  considerable 
amount  of  effort  and  discussion  went  Into  the 
formulating  of  Publication  7.  It  has  subse- 
quently been  criticised  as  doing  little  more 
than  state  the  obvious,  but  I  am  now  con- 
vinced even  more  of  its  importance.  I  am 
sorry  to  see  that  It  has  not  had  the  expected 
impact  in  Minnesota. 
Yours  sincerely, 

H.  J.  DtTNSTER. 

Deputy  Division  Head. 

Atlanta.  Ga  . 
September  22.  1969. 
Mr  H  J.  DuNSTER, 

United  Kingdom  Atomic  Energy  Authority. 
Authority  Health  and  Safety  Branch, 
Radiological  Protection  Division, 
Harwell.  Didcot.  Berks.  England. 

Dear  Mr.  DtJNSTER:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  August  20.  1969.  regarding  your 
review  of  my  report  on  "Radioactive  Pollu- 
tion Control  in  Minnesota"  I  supplied  that 
report  as  a  courtesy  to  Dr.  F.  D.  Sowby  earlier, 
after  receiving  a  request  for  it  from  him.  and 
he  then  informed  me  that  he  had  sent  it 
to  you. 

Before  responding  in  detail  to  your  letter. 
I  should  first  inform  you  that  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Burlington  Vermont,  on  Septem- 
ber nth.  Commissioner  TTieos  Thompson  of 
our  Atomic  Energy  Commission  announced 
his  posses.sion  of  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  me. 
and  had  public  comment  to  make  regarding 
its  contents.  As  you  are  aware,  your  letter  to 
me  is  strongly  opinionated.  As  of  Septem- 
ber nth  I  had  not  had  time  to  respond  Nor 
did  your  letter  note  that  a  copy  had  been 
sent  to  our  Atomic  Energy  Commission  At 
this  point,  then,  I  can  only  wonder  whether 
in  fact  a  multitude  of  copies  of  your  letter 
have  not  been  quite  widely  distributed  by 
you. 

Taking  these  circumstances  together.  I  can 
only  regard  your  actions  as  a  discourteous 
and  highly  unprofessional  abuse  of  a  cour- 
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teey  that  I  extended  to  Dr.  Sowby.  I  had 
thought  that  such  sophomorlc  methods  of 
personal  attack  were  a  thing  of  the  past  in  our 
field  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  no 
choice  except  to  sead  copies  of  this  response 
to  persons  whom  I  know  or  suspect  to  have 
received  a  copy  of  Tour  letter.  I  shall  do  you 
the  courtesy  of  listing  their  names  at  the 
bottom  of  this  letter. 

I  do  hope  that  the  recipient*  of  this  letter 
and  yours  to  me  will  In  the  future  demon- 
strate more  respect  for  the  privacy  of  such 
oorrespondenc*.  and  not  further  publish  or 
distrlbvite  or  publicize  such  material  without 
the  permission  of  the  writer. 

It  Is  eminently  clear  from  your  letter  that 
we  disagree  strongly  regarding  the  desirable 
badlc  approach  to  radioactive  pollution  con- 
trol. It  Is  evident  from  your  remarks  (page 
3  of  your  letter)  that  you  feel  that  Industry 
should  be  permitted  to  make  radioactive  re- 
leases to  the  environment  with  complete 
freedom  so  long  as  It  cannot  be  proved  that 
the  ICRP  dose  limits  have  not  been  exceeded 
Of  course,  as  we  both  know,  In  most  cases 
Involving  Ingestion  or  Inhalation  and  real 
members  of  the  public,  the  actual  dose  can 
only  be  calculated,  not  measured.  This  ap- 
proach that  you  advocate  leads  directly  to 
the  old  -numbers  game"  that  has  been  played 
for  too  many  year*  now.  to  the  use  of  en- 
vironmental limits  as  "dumping  limits",  and 
to  a'  policy  of  maxbnum  use  of  the  environ- 
ment for  waste  disposal.  Your  approach 
would  perpetuate  the  complex  play  with 
numbers  that  Invoaves  a  mystique  that  only 
the  "experts"  can  follow.  That  approach  has 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  Justi- 
fiable mistrust  on  the  part  of  our  public, 
who.  quite  understandably,  desires  a  pollu- 
tion control  policy  that  Is  both  readily  un- 
derstood and  effective. 

My  own  approach  Is  quite  different  from 
yours,  and  Is,  1  believe,  quite  clearly  stated 
in  the  report  that  you  have  read.  I  prefer 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  admonitions  of 
both  the  ICRP  and  American  authorities 
such  as  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council,  all  of  which  have 
ur^ed  that  all  radiation  exposure  should  be 
minimized.  This  leads  to  a  straightforward 
md  readily  understood  pollution  control 
pilicy  and  to  .»  program  that  minimizes  the 
use  of  the  environment  for  waste  disposal 
The  basis  for  my  approach  has  been  ad- 
mirably stated  for  example,  bv  the  ICRP  as 
follows  (see  paste  44  of  my  report,  and  page 
XTl  of  the  ICRP  Rieport  of  Committee  II  on 
Permissible     Dose     for     Internal     Radiation. 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  maximum  per- 
missible doses  recommended  In  this  section 
are  rnaximum  values:  the  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  all  doses  be  kept  as  low  as 
practicable,  and  that  any  unneces.sary  ex- 
p"sure  be  avoided." 

If  we  are  to  heed  this  admonition.  1^  fol- 
lows quite  obviously  that  any  radioactive 
polliitlnn  abatement  procedure  for  nuclear 
p^wer  reactors  that  Is  both  technoloelcallv 
fea.sible  and  re^onable  in  cost  should  be  re- 
Qui'-fd  Otherwise,  we  would  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  advocating  radiation  exposure  that 
is  unnecessarv  That  is  the  position  In  which 
you  appear  to  have  left  vourself 

In  your  letter  you  refer  to  the  above  ICRP 
quotation  (and  others)  as  "seriously  out  of 
date,  ■  and  indicate  also  that  in  your  view 
It  was  "never  particularly  sound"  I  must  re- 
spect your  right  to  an  Independent  personal 
opinion,  even  though  you  apparently  at- 
tempt to  discredit  the  ICRP  also.  This  ex- 
ample alone  adequately  demonstrates  that 
your  comments  represent  your  personal  opin- 
ions, rather  than  an  accurate  Intemreta- 
tlon  of  the  ICRP  reports.  I  disagree  with  you 
strongly.  In  my  view,  the  above  quotation 
from  the  ICRP  Is  extremely  clear.  Is  very 
sound,  and  will  never  be  out  of  date. 


I  win  now  turn  to  your  more  specific  com- 
ments. On  page  1  of  your  letter,  referring 
to  page  16  of  my  report,  I  have  noted  that 
you  did  find  something  in  the  report  with 
which  you  could  agree,  namely  the  state- 
ment of  policy  regarding  surveillance.  Ap- 
parently we  disagree,  however,  on  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  that  policy  is  to  be  made 
practical.  I  will  comment  further  below  on 
the  monitoring  programs. 

Referring  to  page  27  of  my  report,  you 
state  that  you  "do  not  think"  you  agree 
with  the  reference  to  effluent  concentra- 
tions Aside  from  that  apparent  uncertainty, 
you  further  state:  "I  do  not  think  standards 
for  human  radiation  protection  can  in  prin- 
ciple be  related  to  efHuent  concentration  in 
any  but  the  most  unusual  circumstances, 
when  members  of  the  public  are  directly  ex- 
posed to  undiluted  effluent."  You  Imply  here, 
of  course,  that  without  further  Justification 
or  discussion  people  can  properly  be  exposed 
at  the  ICRP  limits,  and  the  environment  can 
properly  be  used  to  iU  full  capacity  for 
waste  dlsp>osal  within  that  dose  limitation. 
As  I  have  Indicated  above.  I  disagree  strongly 
with  this  approach,  and  note  also  that  It 
clearly  violates  the  above  principle  of  mini- 
mizing exposure  that  has  been  called  for  by 
the  ICRP. 

In  your  last  sentence  on  page  1.  and  in 
your  comment  on  page  2.  top.  you  appear 
either  to  Ignore  or  to  have  missed  the  sev- 
eral statements  In  my  report  that  quantities 
discharged,  as  well  as  concentrations,  must 
be  specified  and  limited  See.  for  example, 
llne.s  4  through  6  on  page  101  of  my  report, 
and  Item  (dt   on  page  103 

Itx  your  reference  i  page  2  of  your  letter) 
to  pages  31  and  34  of  my  report,  you  state: 
"The  monitoring  could  then  be  confined  to 
the  effluent  discharges,  apart  from  some 
confirmatory  checks  on  possible  critical 
pathways  during  the  first  year  or  so".  This 
implies  that  environmental  monitoring  can 
largelv  be  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary  and 
wasteful.  I  disagree  In  the  first  place.  I  am 
not  at  all  satisfied  that  the  so-called  "critical 
pathways "  can  t>e  adequately  defined  before 
plan*,  operation  begins.  Nor  do  I  e.xpect  them 
to  be  necessarily  the  .same  ut  different  loca- 
tions, or  to  be  unchanging  over  the  years. 
After  an  initial  year  or  so  of  extensive  mi^ni- 
toring  at  a  specific  location  and  the  develop- 
ment of  specific  relationships  l>etween  efflu- 
ent and  environmental  radioactivity  for  that 
plant  in  that  location,  then  it  should  be 
poxslb;e  to  inonit^.r  with  increasing  selec- 
tivity .md  thereby  nxlnimlze  the  whole  moni- 
toring effort  That  Is  the  Intent  of  the  mon- 
itoring program  outlined  in  my  report, 
namely  to  develop  the  most  efficient  monl- 
t jnng  effort  on  the  basis  of  real  experience 
rather  than  so-called  educated  guesses.  You 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  one  quite 
independent  estimate  of  the  first  year  cost 
of  the  monitoring  program  that  I  have  out- 
lined Is  $100,000.  In  view  of  the  capital  cost 
of  the  installation  ($100  million  i .  I  regard 
the  estimate  of  $100,000  as  a  very  small  coat 
of  doing  business  during  the  first  year,  a  cost 
that  Is  quite  insignificant  in  terms  of  the 
consumer  cost  of  electric  power  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  our  public  increasingly 
requires  a  demonstTation  of  safety  and  Is  not 
now  in  the  habit  of  bMndly  accepting  the 
a.ssurances  of  a  handful  of  wise  men. 

Your  reference  to  my  page  42.  on  page  2 
of  your  letter,  has  already  been  answered  in 
good  part.  In  the  first  place,  you  seem  to 
freely  disparage  and  discredit  those  state- 
ments by  the  ICRP  with  which  you  happen 
to  disagree,  hence  I  cannot  regard  the  state- 
ments In  your  lett«r  as  anything  more  than 
a  biased  Interpretation  of  the  ICRP  docu- 
ments.  Secondly,  as  I  have  pointed  out  clearly 
In  the  report.  I  regard  the  distinction  that 
you  wish  to  make  between  local  and  national 
populations  as  a  rather  devious  way  of  say- 
ing  that   people   who   live    near   a   facility 


shoiild  be  looked  upon  as  a  little  more  ex- 
pendable than  people  who  live  elsewhere.  I 
do  not  like  dual  standards  for  the  same  pub- 
lic, even  though  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
statistical  theories  Involved.  My  position  on 
this  point  is  clearly  stated  on  pages  57  and 
68  of  my  report. 

Your  reference  to  my  page  57  (page  2  of 
your  letter)  is  noted.  You  may  say  "cate- 
gorically" whatever  you  like — so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  recommendations  referred  to 
are  in  fact  hased  upon  the  ICRP  recommen- 
dations, as  I  Interpret  the  collection  of  all 
ICRP  recommendations.  Let  It  be  understood 
clearly  that  I  have  not  said  that  my  recom- 
mendations are  necessarily  identical  with 
those  of  the  ICRP — in  point  of  fact,  I  sup- 
pose they  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
more  restrictive,  especially  If  one  chooses  only 
to  look  at  the  numl>er8  in  the  ICRP  reports 
and  to  Ignore  the  admonition  to  minimize 
exposure.  I  prefer  to  emphasize  that  princi- 
ple of  nalnlmlzatlon  of  dose.  In  brief,  my 
recommendations  are  designed  to  provide 
for  the  maximum  practical  degree  of  pro- 
tection, rather  than  the  minimum. 

Your  comment  regarding  my  page  59  (  pages 
2  and  3  of  your  letter)  la  the  clearest  evi- 
dence of  your  approach,  namely  to  maximize 
offslte  dose  and  to  maximize  the  quantities 
of  radioactivity  that  may  be  disposed  of  to 
the  environment.  Your  conmient  Is  obviously 
based  upon  the  premise  that  the  public  can 
be  dosed  up  to  the  ICRP-recommended  limit 
with  Impunity,  and  that  curtailment  of 
waste  releases  need  be  practiced  only  If  peo- 
ple would  be  exposed  beyond  those  limits.  I 
do  not  agree,  as  I  have  Indicated  earlier  both 
here  and  elsewhere  Nor  do  I  think  that  the 
ICRP  would  buy  that  premise 

You  remark  on  page  3  of  your  letter  that 
in  order  to  derive  discharge  limits  from  the 
ICRP  recommendations  "the  methods  Involve 
assessing  a  relationship  t)etween  the  dis- 
charge or  discharges  and  the  doses  to  critical 
and  other  groups".  Have  you  ever  calculated 
the  cost  of  accomplishing  such  an  analysis 
u-ith  accuracy!  I  do  not  refer  here  to  edu- 
cated estimates,  but  rather  to  accurate 
measurements — we  can  all  make  estimates 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  but  then  who  will  ac- 
cept them?  If  you  will  refer  to  my  earlier 
work  on  radioactive  pollution  of  the  Animas 
River  you  will  find  that  a  very  limited  series 
of  accurate  environmental  measurements 
cost  about  $50,000  I  shudder  to  think  of  the 
real  cost  of  a  serious  attempt  to  mnke  o"'-:;- 
rate  assays  of  the  radiation  dose  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul  area  as 
well  as  to  those  living  In  the  near  vicinity 
of  the  Montlcello  reactor.  My  recommenda- 
tions for  minimization  of  radioactive  releases 
from  the  power  plant  are  designed  to  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  such  extensive  survey 
work  by  demonstrating  the  absence  of  sig- 
nificant or  measurable  exposure  even  near 
the  plant.  I  assure  you  it  will  be  less  ex- 
pensive. 

Your  comment  regarding  my  page  61 
(your  page  3)  goes  back  again  to  your  de- 
sire to  base  control  on  dose,  when  we  both 
know  that  dose  can  largely  only  be  calcu- 
lated, not  measured.  My  specification  of  con- 
centration rather  than  dose  represents  the 
difference  between  something  that  can  be 
measured  and  something  that  must  be 
guessed  at— I  prefer  my  procedure. 

Your  reference  to  my  page  89  clesrly  re- 
quires no  response  on  my  part  except  to  note 
that  we  disagree  again. 

As  for  your  comment  regarding  page  112 
of  my  report.  I  have  taken  It  to  be  obvious 
that  the  necessary  extent  of  monitoring  In 
any  case  depends  largely  on  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  source.  Hospitals  normally 
represei.t  a  very  .<vmall  source  compared  to 
a  560  megawatt  electric  power  plant.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  does  not  always  follow  tbst 
examples  involving  considerable  carelessness 
with  small  sources.  Tour  comment  that  "the 
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Commission  does  not  expect  environmental 
monitoring  programs  round  the  majority  of 
installations"  seems  to  have  very  little  rele- 
vance to  the  problem  at  hand — we  are  dlp- 
cusslng  large  nuclear  power  facilities,  not 
hospitals  and  not  sundry  trivial  sources. 

With  reference  to  my  summary  table,  page 
135.  I  think  it  more  accurate  to  state  that 
the  recommended  program  may  be  somewhat 
more  extensive  than  the  specific  ICRP  rec- 
ommendations on  monitoring  around  reac- 
tors. It  is  not  correct  to  state  that  the  rec- 
ommended program  "is  not  consistent"  with 
the  ICRP  recommendations.  In  any  event,  far 
be  It  from  my  mind  to  "lay  the  additional 
cost  of  monitoring  at  the  Coot  of  ICRP".  as  I 
gladly  accept  this  responsibility  myself. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  from  the  very  end  of 
your  letter  that  you  do  understand  that  the 
citizens  of  Minnesota  may  have  something  to 
say  about  what  they  want,  and  that  they  do 
have  the  right  to  decide  It  is  unfortunate 
that  you  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  them  at  public  meetings  on  this  mat- 
ter— you  would  find  some  very  strong  dis- 
agreement with  many  of  the  opinions  that 
you  have  expressed  in  your  letter.  In  America 
decisions  such  as  those  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing are  ultimately  made  by  the  public, 
even  though  this  process  may  in  some  cases 
lake  years 

There  is  no  reason  for  you  to  be  "sorry  to 
have  expressed  these  criticisms  at  such 
length".  I  have  never  expected  unanimous 
agreement  with  my  approach.  As  you  obvi- 
ously feel  so  strongly.  I  can  only  point  out 
that  in  this  country  our  public  is  now  widely 
insisting  on  a  higher  degree  of  protection 
of  its  environment  We  want  to  minimize 
pollution,  not  maximize  it.  It  seems  that  we 
are  more  and  more  willing  to  pay  the  cost 
for  this  If  ESigland  or  other  countries  wtsh 
to  travel  a  different  route,  that  is.  of  course, 
their  privilege. 

Your  sincerely. 

Ernest  C.  TsivocLor. 


Atlanta.  Ga.. 
November  8,  1969. 

Mr.   H.    J.   DUNSTTR. 

United  Kingdom   Atomic  Energy  Authority. 
Authority  Health  and  Safety  Branch,  Ra- 
diological  Protection   Division,    Harwell, 
Didcot,  Berks,  England. 
Dear  Mr.  Ditnster:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  October  10.  1969,  in  which  you 
respond  to  my  letter  to  you  of  September  22. 
Your    apology    regarding    the    subsequent 
hidden  distribution  of  your  Initial  letter  to 
me  (dated  Augvist  20,  1909)  has  been  noted. 
To  be  certain  That  we  understand  each  other, 
I  agree  that  my  earlier  report  to  the  State 
of  Minnesota  has  Indeed  become  rather  pub- 
lic,   but   this    has    nothing   to   do    with    the 
public  distribution  of  your  private  letter  to 
me   without   my   being   Informed.   It   Is   the 
latter  action  to  which  I  have  taken  strong 
objection    in    the    Interests    of    professional 
courtesy  and  propriety. 

You  indicate  in  your  last  letter:  "There 
has  been  no  other  unstated  distribution  of 
my  letter  beyond  our  local  files  here."  Perhaps 
you  are  unaware  of  the  sulwequent  use  of 
your  letter  for  propaganda  purposes  by  your 
"colleague"  In  our  AEC.  Permit  me  to  put 
you  In  the  picture.  As  of  this  date,  your 
initial  letter  to  me  has  been  used  publicly  by 
our  AEC  Commissioner  Theos  Thompson  and 
by  Representative  Craig  Hosmer  (Calif.)  of 
our  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy;  it  has  been  published  In  the  News- 
letter Environmental  Clearing  House  (Oc- 
tober 13th  issue):  It  has  been  made  a  part 
of  the  permanent  record  of  current  hearings 
before  our  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy;  It  has  been  sent  to  a  number 
of  Infiuentlal  members  of  our  Health  Physics 
Society.  I  have  no  doubt  that  It  has  been  sur- 
reptitiously distributed  elsewhere  by  your 
highly  active  "colleague"  In  our  AEC. 


I  must  say  that  I  do  not  envy  your  having 
such  "colleagues".  I  feel  quite  fortunate  that 
I  have  none  who  would  embarrass  me  In 
such  fashion  Mine  are  the  kind  who  let  me 
know  where  your  letter  Is  currently  making 
its  appearance,  as  they  cannot  stomach  such 
behind-the-scenes   activities. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  brief  outUne 
adequately  Informs  you  of  the  activities  of 
your  American  friend  In  our  AEC.  I  accept 
your  Implied  statement  that  you  have  had 
no  knowledge  of  these  matters  before  now. 
However,  there  Is  no  room  for  doubt  any 
longer  regarding  either  his  bidden  activities 
or  his  motives.  Therefore,  I  believe  tnat 
decent  professional  procedures  now  requires 
that  you  reveal  his  name  so  that  we  can 
all  know  who  he  Is.  If  you  refuse  to  do  so. 
I  can  only  assume  that  you  concur  In  his 
surreptitious  actions. 

I  have  also  noted  your  statement  In  your 
most  recent  letter  that  "It  appears  that  you 
and  I  differ  not  in  policy  but  only  In  the 
techniques  giving  the  best  balance  between 
costs  and  benefits  "  I  am  glad  to  learn  that 
you  do  not  really  favor  maximum  use  of  the 
environment  for  radioactive  waste  disposal. 
As  for  techniques,  it  Is  my  view  that  the  only 
practical  means  of  assuring  control  Is  to 
regulate  It  at  the  source  ;^lf.  by  the  ap- 
plication of  effluent  limits.  I  do  not  expect 
universal  agreement  with  this  view,  and 
never  have.  However,  it  seems  clear  from 
your  most  recent  letter  that,  despite  all  of 
your  protestations  regarding  the  primary 
Importance  of  limiting  the  radiation  dose, 
you  too.  conclude  that  In  practice  the  efflu- 
ent radioactivity  releaise  is  what  must  be 
regulated.  Hence,  in  point  of  real  fact  you 
do  not  appear  to  differ  much  even  with  the 
techniques  applied  in  the  Minnesota  situa- 
tion. I  take  It,  then,  that  you  must  actually 
agree  with  my  observation  that  the  radia- 
tion dose  cannot  .serve  as  an  adequate  basis 
of  regulation  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
dose  is  not  measurable.  As  regards  the  actual 
numerical  effluent  limits  that  you  and  I 
might  select.  I  should  also  note  that  In 
America  our  concept  of  the  "best  balance 
between  costs  and  beneflta"  is  apparently 
not  the  same  as  yours  in  England. 

As  for  ICRP  Publication  9,  let  me  assure 
you  again  that  I  read  It  long  ago.  Just  as 
the  idea  of  limiting  the  radiation  dose  Is 
fine  In  theory  but  not  very  practical  as  a 
regulatory  technique,  so  also  the  concept  of 
the  critical  group  has  serious  practical  limi- 
tations as  a  regulatory  device.  This  should 
be  especially  obvious  when  one  attempts  to 
apply  the  critical  group  concept  to  a  nuclear 
plant  that  has  not  yet  even  begun  to  oper- 
ate! Even  after  plant  operation  begins,  the 
actual  selection  of  a  critical  group  Is  no 
simple  matter,  as  there  is  little  room  In 
America  for  personal  or  subjective  Judgments 
in  choosing  a  group  that  Is  "small  enough 
to  be  homogeneous  with  respect  to  age.  diet, 
and  those  aspects  of  behavior  that  affect  the 
doses  received.'' 

Therefore,  it  has  not  been  my  feeling  that 
ICRP  Publication  9  has  really  added  sub- 
stantially to  or  greatly  modified  earlier  basic 
approaches,  especially  in  that  it  has  re- 
emphaslzed  the  principle  that  all  unneces- 
sary exposure  should  be  avoided  (paragraph 
52).  I  note  again  that  our  concept  of  wha't 
is  "necessary"  seems  to  differ  significantly 
with  yours,  and  this  Is  really  the  crux  of  the 
matter. 

As  regards  your  repeated  insistence  that 
the  10-year  old  Report  of  Committee  II  Is 
outmoded,  perhaps  the  rest  of  the  world 
should  also  be  thus  Informed.  The  MPC's, 
etc.,  from  that  repwrt  are  still  used  every- 
where, by  our  own  AEC  among  others.  If  the 
ICRP  actually  wishes  to  repudiate  that  1959 
report,  then  it  should  do  so  clearly  and 
publicly,  without  equivocation.  It  will  also 
need  then  to  replace  that  report  with  some- 


thing more  modern  that  can  be  understood 
and  put  to  practical  use  by  everyone,  as 
ICRP  Publication  9  does  not  adequately 
qualify.  Until  this  happens,  it  appears  safe  xc 
assume  that  the  1959  report  will  continue 
to  be  regarded  by  most  of  us  as  a  basic  guide 
Frankly,  it  would  be  quite  Interesting  to  cb- 
serie  the  procedure  by  which  the  ICRP  re- 
pudiates Its  own  earlier  work 

I  feel  certain  that  you  must  recognize 
that  our  basic  problem  in  America  is  not  a 
technical  one.  The  real  problem  lies  In  the 
dual  role  that  is  played  by  our  AEC  of  both 
promoter  and  regulator  of  our  nuclear  in- 
dustry. The  conflict  of  Interests  involved  is 
painfully  obvious  even  to  the  most  unini- 
tiated, and  this  conflict  of  responsibilities 
has  led  to  what  many  of  us  refer  'o  as 
AECs  "split  personality."  It  has  been  my 
\lew  for  many  years  that  the  AEC  should 
be  relieved  of  any  such  regulatory  function 
or  authority,  in  keeping  with  our  American 
tradition  of  checks  and  balances,  and  that 
the  responsibility  for  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health  and  the  envlrormient  can  prop- 
erly rest  only  with  our  appropriate  state  and 
federal  health  eind  conservation  agencies 
Until  the  authority  for  regulation  of  wastes 
fr:^m  our  nuclear  industry  is  thus  properly 
delegated,  such  conflicts  as  the  present  one 
between  Minnesota  and  the  AEC  are  inevi- 
table, and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  occur 
throughout  oiu-  country. 

I  should  inform  you  that  in  view  oT  the 
widespread  distribution  of  your  Initial  letter 
to  me  I  have  no  choice  except  to  now  release 
my  responses  to  you.  No  doubt  they,  too  VA\ 
become  i>art  of  some  public  record  here  I 
do  hope  that  this  can  bring  an  end  to  this 
distasteful  publicity,  but  so  long  as  you  con- 
tinue to  send  copies  of  your  letters  to  your 

colleague"  In  our  AEC.  and  refuse  to  reveal 
his  Identity.  It  appears  clear  that  we  will  be 
unable    to   continue   our   correspondence.   If 
any,  In  decent  privacy. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ernest  C  Tsivoglou, 


TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez'  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Truman  initiated  the  Point 
Four  efifort  in  1950,  he  pictured  a  bold 
new  program  for  making  the  benefits  of 
our  scientific  advances  and  industrial 
progress  available  for  the  improvement 
and  growth  of  underdeveloped  areas." 

Since  then,  four  Presidents,  including 
President  Nixon,  have  put  their  efforts 
into  achieving  thoee  goals. 

Today — nearly  20  years  later — I  can 
tell  this  Congress  that  those  goals  for 
U.S.  technical  assistance  are  being  ac- 
complished. 

India  is  now  meeting  most  of  its  basic 
food  requirements  for  the  first  time  with 
the  help  of  American  technology' ;  Iran  is 
reaching  thousands  of  illiterate  nomads 
with  U.S.  educational  know-how:  Nigeria 
has  freed  its  citizens  from  the  scourge  of 
malaria  with  U.S.  medical  equipment, 
and  Pakistan  is  gradually  putting  the 
brakes  on  the  disastrously  high  growth  of 
population  with  the  help  of  family  plan- 
ning experts  from  the  United  States. 

What  does  technical  assistance  mean 
to  the  Indians,  to  the  Iranians,  the  Nige- 
rians, and  the  Pakistanis? 

In  India  and  Pakistan,  the  high-yield 
wheat  and  rice  seeds  mean  salvation  from 
hunger  for  millions  caught  in  the  cen- 
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turies-old  grip  of  malnutrition.  In  Iran, 
the  U.S.  'tent  schools"  have  meant  new 
job  opportunities  in  the  cities  for  rural 
illiterates. 

In  Nigeria,  health  programs  have  freed 
the  diseased  and  unemployed  for  impor- 
tant jobs  in  national  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  picture  of  Ameri- 
can cooperation  of  the  grassroots  level. 
A  growing  share  of  U.S.  technical  assist- 
ance today  is  carried  out  by  private  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  working  un- 
der contract  to  the  U.S.  aid  program. 

One  out  of  every  three  technicians  now 
at  work  overseas  under  that  program  is 
from  the  private  sector.  Private  groups 
iiold  more  than  twice  as  many  contracts 
today  as  they  did  at  the  beginning  of  this 
decade. 

The  technical  experts  behind  our  for- 
eign aid  effort  come  from  our  universities, 
our  labor  unions,  our  thrift  associations, 
our  business  firms.  They  are  teachers  and 
doctors,  engineers  and  agronomists,  tax 
consultants  and  legal  advisors — experts 
from  evei-y  field  of  economic  and  social 
endeavor.  '  ' 

This  kind" of  assistance  has  proven  its 
value,  and  the  President  has  directed 
that  its  emphasis  within  the  foreign  aid 
program  be  increased.  AID  has  been  re- 
organized to  reflect  the  increase  in  em- 
phasis on  technical  assistance.  It  is  the 
right  direction  in  which  to  move,  and  I 
ask— I  urge — this  Congress  to  concur  in 
that  judgment  by  its  support  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 


MEN     KILLED     IN     THE     FARMING- 
TON     COAL     MINE     DISASTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Clark  ' .  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  Speaker,  followmg 
is  a  list  of  names  of  the  men  killed  in 
coal  mines  since  the  Farmington  disaster, 
November  20.  1968.  This  list  is  not  com- 
plete. Twenty-one  of  the  names  were 
not  reported  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mines  at  the  time  the  list  was  compiled. 

This  list  has  been  provided  to  me  by 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
who  are  carrying  on  the  fight  for  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  legislation  in 
the  best  tradition  of  that  great  union. 

I  do  not  introduce  this  list  to  create 
maudlin  sentimentality  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  Rather,  I  introduce  it 
to  show  that  even  now  as  we  consider 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  legislation 
men  are  dying  in  the  Nation's  coal  mines. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  not  had  a  major 
disaster  since  Farmington.  But,  as  tliis 
list  tragically  points  out,  men  have  been 
dying  in  ones  and  twos  in  the  coal  mines. 
More  importantly,  until  we  pass  strong 
and  effective  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
legislation  men  will  continue  to  die. 

It  has  been  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  which  has  lead  in  the  fic;ht 
for  this  legislation.  It  has  been  W.  A. 
"Tony"  Boyle,  the  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  his  able 
safety  director,  Lewis  Evans,  as  well  as 
the  director  of  the  Department  of  Occu- 
pational Health,  Dr.  Lorin  E.  Kerr,  who 
have  provided  the  drive,  the  innovation 


and  the  initiative  to  keep  constantly  be- 
fore Congress  the  need  for  proper  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  legislation.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  its  president  is  in  keeping 
with  the  long  tradition  of  the  coal  min- 
ers' union.  For.  it  has  been  the  coal  min- 
ers' union  through  the  years  which  has 
continually  petitioned  the  Congress  and 
continually  lead  the  fight  to  Insure  that 
the  lives,  the  limbs  and  the  health  of 
the  coal  miners  were  better  protected. 
Most  of  us  here  remember  the  epic  strug- 
gles to  enact  a  proper  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  bill  in  1941  and  again  in  1952. 
That  struggle  was  carried  on  by  the  late 
and  brilliant  president,  John  L.  Lewis. 
The  present  union  administration  under 
the  able  leadership  of  W.  A.  "Tony" 
Boyle  has  carried  on  these  efforts  to  en- 
act meaningful  health  and  safety  legis- 
lation which  began  with  the  foundation 
of  the  union  in  1890. 

We  of  the  Congress  saw  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  almost  dally  during  the  debate 
and  the  drafting  of  the  legislation.  We 
also  saw  the  membership  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  who  came  to 
Washington  to  tell  us  in  person  of  the 
need  for  a  stringent  and  effective  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  union  of  the  coal 
miners  has  a.skeJ  that  this  Congress  pass 
a  strong  heaitli  and  -safety  bill.  I  feel  it 
IS  essential  that  we  honor  this  request 
and  that  we  give  to  the  membership  ol 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  as 
well  as  to  coal  miners  eveiywhere,  the 
strongest  possible  product  that  we  can.  I 
also  suggest  tlial  this  Nation  and  its  coal 
miners  owe  a  debt  of  thanks  to  W.  A. 
"Tony"  Boyle  and  to  the  able  staff  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Congre.ss 
and  for  helping  the  Congress  to  write  a 
meaningful  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
bill  in  1969. 

Thank  you. 

Men  Kn.LED  in  Co.^l  Mines  Since  Farming- 
ton   Disaster.   November   20.    1968 

N  G.  Horsley,  Ma,. 
Mike  Baker.  Va 
Onorlo  PUaiigi.  Colo. 
Paul  Hunley.  Ky. 
Garrett  Sergeni.  Ky. 
Garj-  A.  Greer.  Ohio. 
Kenneth  Wadding.  Pa. 
Louis  Gocek.  Pa- 
Ronald  J  Clark.  W.  Va. 
•    Elmo  Dunbar.  \V.  Va 
Frank  ColllnF.  W   Va. 
Jackie  Cook,  W.  Va. 
John  Kiiaus,  Pa. 
Henry  A.  Heiser,  Pa. 
Peter  LohenJt;»   Pa 
John  Lovich.  Pa 
.Andrew  Csarak.  Pa 
Ronald  .S  Kunsman.  Pa. 
Edward  Manchas.  Jr.,  Pa. 
Nick  Broblck.  Pa. 
George  A  Carter.  Pa. 
Denver  H.  Butcher.  \V.  Va 
Forre.st  Vtrnon  Matt  in.  W.  Va. 
John  Tlioinas  Hall.  W.  Va. 
William  .\  Pellen.  W.  Va. 
James  Pausley.  111. 
Jake  Burneit.  111. 
Glen  Greenwootl.  Ill 
Ralph  Taylor.  111. 
William  A.  McNeill  111. 
Charles  Hubbard,  W.  Va. 


Alva  S   FllUnger.  W.  Va. 
Aubrey  R  Sands.  W   Va. 
George  E.  Sutherland.  W.  Va. 
Thomas  Craig.  W.  Va 
Edward  L.  Smith,  W   Va. 
Argus  Ferrell.  W.  Va. 
David  R  Snodgrass,  W.  Va. 
Eugene  Griffith.  Ky 
Wiley  H  Parsons.  Ala 
Lemuel  A.  South.  Ala 
NlckClran.  Okla. 
Jesus  Plores  Lopez,  Utah. 
Paul  Eugene  Burnette.  Ky. 
J  L  Osborne.  Ky. 
James  C  Hylton,  Va. 
Ell  Sutherland   Va. 
Thomas  Scarberry.  Va. 
Clvde  Fuller.  Va 
Charles  E  Smith.  W.  Va. 
John  A.  Gretchen.  Ohio. 
Edward  Burton  Tingle  Ala. 
Lonnle  Mulltns.  Ky. 
Carl  Sizemore,  Ky. 
Harrv  G  Mortimer.  Ohio. 
Arden  E   Mills.  Ohio. 
Vincent  Natale.  Pa. 
Elmer  R.  Jones,  Tenn 
Earl  Akers,  W  Va 
James  Lynn.  W   Va. 
Archie  Adams.  W   Va. 
Nicholas  D.  Teodorowicz,  Pa. 
Walter  Balsavage.  Pa 
Louis  Gonzalez.  Pa. 
John  Smith.  Pa 
Clarence  W  Watson.  Pa. 
Steve  Kovach  Pa. 
Joseph  Martina.  Pa 
John  P.  Oimon.  Jr.  Pa. 
Thomas  P  Shaynak.  Pa. 

.\dam  F  Petrisek.  Ha. 

John  Podor.  Jr  ,  W.  Va. 

Wilbur  J.  Wiggins.  Sr.,  Ohio. 

John  P  Cuskey.  Ohio 

Joseph  Dzlatkowlcz  W.  Va. 

Harvey  E  Courtney,  Jr..  111. 

Gerald  VV   Patterson.  111. 

John  C   Rodden.  111. 

William  Klrby.  Sr.,  111. 

Elov  Hurtado.  Colo. 

Bobby  D  Powell,  W  Va 

DolT  Nathan  Brown.  W  Va. 

I*wts  P.  Shockey,  W.  Va. 

Clarence  E   Allen,  W.  Va. 

William  Bachtel,  W.  Va. 

Joseph  H.  Menaghlnl.  Jr.,  W.  Va. 

Ira  Kirk.  W  Va. 

Ernest  L.  Browning,  W  Va. 

QuiUle  Smithson,  Ky 

Pred  Hlgglnbotham.  Jr. 

John  Henry  Bell.  Okla. 

Bill  G  Pucketl.  Okla. 

Lorenzo  Varela,  Wyo 

Jimmy  G.  Cartwrlght,  Ky. 

Irvln  Napier,  Va. 

Franklin  L   Ring,  Va. 

Larry  Douglas  Collins,  Va. 

Ed  Ashworth.  Va 

Shirley  G.  Mills,  W  Va. 

Willis  Tipton,  W.  Va. 

J    C    Angel,  W.  Va. 

Jack  Llndy  Moye.  W.  Va. 

Estel  Ray  MulUns,  W.  Va. 

Ildon  McMllllon.  W.  Va. 

Arthur  J  Turner.  W.  Va. 

Robert  Bowles.  W.  Va. 

Earnest  Hunt.  Ky. 

Delinar  Hall.  Ky 

John  R   Toborkey,  W.  Va. 

Steve  Bobish.  W.  Va 
R  .bert  L  Bates.  W.  Va 

Steve  Cei)U)cha.  W.  Vi> 
John  Mort'>n.  Jr..  W.  Va. 
I#an  Jarvls,  W.  Va. 
Mark  .Shade.  Pa 
Willie  a.iy  Thicker.  Ky. 
Oscar  Rlcketts.  Jr  ,  Pa 
John  H    Kitchens,  Colo. 
Melvln  .\bsher,  Va. 
Ralph  Br.iden.  Ky. 
Albert  Bush,  Pa. 
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Clyde  Mlllsap,  Tenn 
Robert  O.  Carlson,  Jr..  Pa. 
Charles  Arbua  McClung,  W.  Va. 
Mack  Bennett.  Tenn. 
David  C  Bower.  Pa. 
Clarence  M  Martin.  Pa. 
Raymond  O.  Emler,  Ohio. 
Kenneth  Begley,  Ky. 
Claude  Weese,  W.  Va. 
Frankle  D.  Rose,  Va. 
Douglas  Bennett,  Ohio. 
George  Potter,  Ky. 
Ronald  Phillips,  Ky. 
Barl  Smith,  Ky. 
Estll  Harvey  Sullivan,  Ky. 
Andrew  Claud  Harvey,  W.  Va. 
Donald  Gay,  Pa. 
Kenneth  KUnger.  Pa. 
Andres  Koelnko,  Pa. 
Franklin  Ladd,  Ky. 
Orat  C.  Pox.  W.  Va. 
Charlee  W.  Harris.  W.  Va. 
Charles  H.  Bays.  W.  Va. 
Oscar  HanUln.  St.,  W.  Va. 
Clovd  W.  Combs,  W.  Va. 
Leo  WllUamB,  W.  Va. 
Darb  Stephens,  Ky. 
Paul  Frame,  W.  Va. 
Walter  Amos  Moore,  W.  Va. 
Halbert  L.  North,  W.  Va. 
Jesse  W.  Baldwin,  W.  Va. 
Daniel  M.  Cooper.  W.  Va. 
Paul  Thoboels.  W.  Va. 
George  Burton  Harris,  Colo. 
Jennings  Hamrlck,  W.  Va. 
Robert  L.  Rothey,  W.  Va. 
Albert  Lyons,  W.  Va. 
Elvln  Johnson.  Tenn. 
Ronald  Adklns.  Va. 
George  H  Ball.  Ohio. 
Robert  Kerry,  Pa. 
Marvin  Shadle,  Pa. 
Kenneth  B.  Wallace,  Va. 
Vetile  Bailey,  Ky. 
Louis  Thomas.  W.  Va. 
Cecil  Wilson.  W.  Va. 
Vernon  Rummel.  Pa. 
.^draln  Melcalf .  Ky. 
James  Keen,  Va. 
Theodore  A.  Miller,  Pa. 
Fred  Starnes,  Ky. 
Ross  Hogue.  Ohio. 
J.  B.  Nash.  Ky. 
VirgU  Townsend.  W.  Va. 
Anthony  V.  J.  Wanat,  Ohio. 
Rickey  Lee  Dalton.  W.  Va. 
James  W.  Slegel.  Pa. 
William  Kapes,  Pa. 
\T.  M.  Baker,  Ky. 
Edward  Franklin  Bennett,  Ky. 
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WADE  O.  MARTIN,  JR.— 25  YEARS  OF 
DISTINGUISHED     PUBLIC     SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
p.evious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  iMr.  Rarick)  is 
reco.anized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
considerable  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  com- 
mend one  of  my  distinguished  constit- 
uents. Louisiana's  secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  Wade  O.  Martin,  Jr.,  on  the 
occa.sion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  his 
.service  in  that  office  to  the  people  of 
my  .State. 

This  Saturday.  Mr.  Martin  will  be 
honored  at  an  appreciation  banquet  in 
Baton  Rouge  not  only  for  his  outstanding 
accompiisliments  as  a  public  official  over 
the  'ast  (lUarter  of  a  century,  but  for  his 
exemplary  leadership  in  community  af- 
fair.'^ in  his  role  as  a  citizen. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  at  this  point  a 
brief  summary  of  the  achievements  for 
which  Mr.  Martin  is  lecosnlzed: 


Wade    O.    Martin,    Jr.:    Dean    of   Louisiana 
Elected  State  Officials 

THE    record     1944-69 

First  elected  secretary  of  btate — 1944.  Re- 
elected: 1948;  1952  (unopposed);  1956;  1960; 
1964  (unopposed);   1968   (unopposedi. 

EX-OFFICIO    STATE    BOARD    AND    COMMISSION 
OFFICES 

Louisiana  Commissioner  ol  Insurance — 
1944-1956. 

Chairman,  Louisiana  Insurance  Rating 
Commission — 1944-1956. 

Louisiana  custodian  of  voting  machines — - 
1944-1956. 

Chairman,  State  Archives  and  Records 
Commission — 1956  to  date. 

State  Bond  and  Tax  Board — 1944  to  date. 

Louisiana  Tourist  Development  Commis- 
sion— 1964    to    date    (chairman,    1964-19671. 

Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas  Commission,  1944 
to  date. 

State  Advisory  Board — 1944  to  date. 

Louisiana  Office  Building  Corporation — 
(president  1965-1967). 

Louisiana  Teachers'  Retirement  System — 
1944  to  date. 

Louisiana  School  Employees'  Retirement 
System — 1947  to  date  (chairman,  1947-1967). 

Administrator,  Division  of  Recorder  of 
Documents.  1948  t«  date. 

Member,  Council  for  the  Development  of 
French  In  Louisiana.  1968  to  date. 

MAJOR     LEGISLATION 

As  chairman  of  •  special  committee.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secretaries  of  State, 
drew  up  uniform  State  legislation  reducing 
residence  requirements  and  providing  special 
baUots  for  voting  for  U.S.  President  and  Vice 
President.  Drafted  and  sponsored  the  Louisi- 
ana constitutional  amendment  on  this  sub- 
ject which  was  approved  by  legislature  In 
1968,  and  by  our  voters  the  same  year. 

Directed  research,  drafting  and  sponsored 
enactment  of: 

The  Louisiana  Instirance  Code,  194a. 

Law  numbering  candidates  in  primary  elec- 
tions, 1952. 

Law  creating  Louisiana's  modern  archives 
and  records  commission  and  service — 1954- 
1956;  enacted,  1958. 

Law  creating  a  separate  tourist  develop- 
ment agency  for  Louisiana,  enacted  1964. 

Sponsored  enactment  of  law  providing  In- 
demnity payments  by  State  to  widows  and 
children  of  peace  officers  killed  In  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  1964. 

Co-sponsor  with  Louisiana  Association  of 
Legislation  creating  a  recorder  of  docu- 
ments, enacted  1948. 

General  Chairman  of  Louisiana  Bar  As- 
sociation's Special  Committee,  and  co-spon- 
sor with  bar  association  of  Louisiana's  mod- 
ern corporation  law,  enacted,  1968:  effective, 
1969. 

Cooperated  with  National  Association  of 
Secretaries  of  State,  Department  of  National 
Defense  and  other  Federal  agencies  In  draft- 
ing and  enacting  Louisiana's  laws  for  special 
treatment  of  election  ballots  for  military  per- 
sonnel, 1958. 

Cooperated  in  project  now  pending  for 
drafting  of  a  Louisiana  election  code.  1966. 

Sponsored  numerous  other  election  laws. 

VOLUNTARY     ACTIVITIES 

Chairman,  Louisiana  Cancer  Crusade,  1953; 
reappointed.  1954. 

State  chairman,  Louisiana  Highway  Safety 
Commission,  1954;  reappointed.  1955.  State 
government  chairman.  United  Givers'  Fund, 

1957. 

Chairman,  Charles  Hurt  fund  (to  provide 
indemnity  payments  by  State  to  widows  and 
children  of  peace  officers  killed  in  perform- 
ance of  their  duties) ,  1964. 

Cited  for  distinguished  service  to  Civil 
Defense.  In  construction  and  maintenance  of 
emergency  operating  centers. 


Continued  to  follow  his  father's  pioneer 
work  in  Louisiana  Flood  Control  and  Water 
Navigation 

Named  Member  Advisory  Board.  American 
Automobile  Association,  1965. 

Recognized  for  leadership  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  Louisiana  historic  monuments,  with 
special    reference   to   old   mint   building. 

Director,  Louisiana  Council  for  Music  and 
Performing  Arts.  Inc. 

Co-founder  and  Charter  Member,  Lovely 
Louisiana  Tourist  Association.  1963.  i  Now 
Louisiana  Travel  Council  i . 

State  Chairman.  Radio  Free  Europe  Fund, 
1969. 

Chairman,  Louisiana  Hurricane  Task 
Force,  1969. 

Entrusted  with  annual  legislature  appro- 
priations for  use  of  Louisiana  Historical  .As- 
sociation. 

Provides  information  to  elected  officials  at 
all  levels,  and  to  the  public,  on  request,  for 
both  specific  and  general  information. 

HONORS  AND   AWARDS 

Only  LoulBlanlan  elected  President,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secretaries  of  State, 
1948. 

First  Loulslanlan  elected  President,  Na- 
tional Association  Insurance  Commisslonera, 
1952. 

Honorary  member  of  Baton  Rouge  Associ- 
ation of  Life  Underwriters.  1952. 

Named  member  of  Federation  of  Insur- 
ance Counsel,  1953.  ' 

Received  Axton-Choppln  award  "Fy>r  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  cause  of  public 
health"  from  Louisiana  Public  Health  As- 
sociation. 1955. 

Cited  for  "Outstanding  Service"  by  .Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  for  production  of  TV  film 
used  to  coordinate  relief  activities  and  ob- 
tain contributions  for  victims  of  Hurricane 
Audrey,  1957. 

Recipient.  American  Heritage  Foundation 
Award   for   "Outstanding   Citizenship",   1957. 

As  Secretary  of  State.'  Recipient  Special 
Citation  by  U.S  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
"Long  and  eflfective  support  "  given  the  Armed 
Forces  absentee  voting  program,  1958. 

Given  award  for  service  against  aggressive 
communism  from  Crusade  for  Freedom,  1958. 

Recipient  6th  Annual  Civil  Service  Per- 
sonnel Management  Conference  Award  'or 
superior  personnel  program,  1958. 

Recognized  for  continuous  15-year  mem- 
bership In  Young  Men's  Business  Club.  1960. 

Received  Boswell  Institute's  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  wordly  wisdom  awarded  In  recognition 
of  "significant  contributions  as  a  public  serv- 
ant of  Louisiana",  1961. 

Awarded  certificate  of  merit  by  Lovely 
Louisiana  Tourist  Association,  1963. 

Recipient,  appreciation  award  as  member 
of  Board  of  directors,  Greater  Baton  Rouge 
Cancer  Society.  1965. 

Recipient.  Monte  M.  Lemann  award  for 
"unselfish  devotion  to  good  government." 
1966. 

.Awarded  certificate  of  appreciation  by 
Louisiana  Civil  Defense  Agency  for  "provid- 
ing leadership  and  guidance  in  civil  defense 
emergency  operations  center  construction 
program,"  1966. 

Made  associate  member.  International  In- 
stitute of  Municipal  Clerks,  1967. 

Awarded  certificate  of  merit  Louisiana 
Tourist  Development  Commission.  1967. 

Awarded  outstanding  membership  certifi- 
cate. National  Association  of  Secretaries  of 
State,  for  leadership  as  chairman  in  consid- 
eration of  proposed  amendments  to  electoral 
college  system.  1969. 

The  long  list  of  distinguished  Louisi- 
ana citizens  who  have  joined  together  to 
arrange  the  appreciation  banquet  speaks 
eloquently  for  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Mr.  Martin  is  held  in  our  State. 

An  exceptionally  capable  individual, 
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November  20,  1969 


Secretary  of  State  Martin  has  been  un- 
tiring and  unflinching  in  his  dedicated 
leadership  in  grappling  with  vital  is- 
sues as  evidenced  by  the  following  letter 
to  the  President : 

Stati  op  Louisiana, 

StciucTART  or  Statt. 
Baton  Rouge,  September  8.  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dba«  Mb.  Prisidbnt:  This  U  an  urgent 
meBsage,  and  in  the  hope  that  It  will  reach 
your  personal  attention  without  delay.  I  am 
sending  it  by  CertlOed  Airmail. 

It  has  been  my  ple&sure  to  have  met  you 


Islana  and  Its  people.  Among  other  mani- 
festations, we  were  extremely  gratified  at 
your  thoughtfulness  In  sendln{[  Vice  Presi- 
dent Splro  Agnew  and  Secretary  George 
Romney  to  inspect  and  report  first-hand  to 
you  on  our  sad  calamity  In  the  aftermath  of 
Hurricane  Camllle. 

If  you  are  not  persuaded  by  my  statements 
in  this  communlca.tlon.  I  hope  that  you  will 
come  to  view  our  present  dilemma  in  [jerson. 
or  that  you  will  send  some  one  else  to  report 
on  the  situation,  which  eventu&Uy  could  be 
more  serious  than  the  worst  hurricane  to  hit 
the  western  hemisphere  In  the  history  of 
mankind 

We  in  Louisiana  have  difficulty.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, in  understanding  the  acts  of  your  ad- 


thelr  neighborhood  schools  Into  far  distant 
communities?  Could  It  be  simply  that  HEW 
or  someone  else  may  say  that  In  this  nation 
although  you  have  complete  freedom  of 
choice  In  attending  any  school  you  desire,  we 
want  It  said  that  In  no  school  district  will  we 
permit  predominantly  "white"  or  predomi- 
nantly "black"  schools? 

Projecting  this  to  a  nationwide  operation, 
this  so-called  "goal"  could  never  be  achieved 
without  the  establishment  of  a  busing  sys- 
tem from  one  state  to  another  Some  states 
have  practically  no  negroes.  There  are  very 
few  states  which  have  almost  as  many 
negroes  as  whites.  Why  this  must  be  done 
and  Is  being  done  In  Louisiana  Is  not  at  all 
clear  If  you  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education   and  Welfare  claim  that  you  are 


ucTjii  »»•       ,„»—»,  »- .,  ministration  In  this  present  school  crisis  Our 

in^Deraon"'and"/  am  surV  you  know  who  I  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  have  In  doing  this  In  Louisiana  because  It  Is  In  the 

am    Nevertheless    because  of  the  importance  the  last  few  hours  Issued  a  Joint  statement  lnt«rest  of  the  nation,  then  why  Is  It  being 

of  this  communication  concerning  the  school  declarUg   their   helplessness   and   the   help-  done  in  the  small  SUte  of  Louisiana  and  not 

^tuatlon  in  Louisiana   and  other  communl-  lessneas  of  the  state  in  this  crisis.  Their  ref-  In  any  of  the  larger  states  of  the  nation? 

cations  which  I  expect  to  send  to  you  In  the  erence.  of  course,  was  In  relation  to  the  state  There  Is  not   too  much  difference  In  your 

coming  weeks  on  other  subjects  of  state  and  government  of  Louisiana.  I  feel  that  we  are  age  and  mine,  nor  do  I  believe  there  was  too 

national  Interest.  I  feel  it  U  In  our  best  In-  not  helplew  because  this  matter  can  be  re 


luch   difference  in  our   teachmg  while  we 


tereat  to  refer  briefly  to  a  few  saUent  facts  solved  by  you  and  your  administration.  If  you      were  in  law  school.  I  am  sure  we  both  learned 

concerning   my   background   In   government.  understood  It  as  we  do  and  were  disposed  to      that  any  laws  of  the  United  States  should  be 

While  you  kn<|W  me  as  Secretary  of  State  assist  i)efore  the  "hurricane"  hits.  Instead  of 

of   Louisiana,   you   probably   are  not  aware  endeavoring   to   patch    things   up  after   the 

of   the   fact   that   I   have   held   thU   distln-  damage   Is  done 

gulslied  el^iUve  poelUon  many  years  longer  Of  prime   consideration.   Mr.   President,   Is 

than    any    previous    Secretary    of    State    of  the  fact  that  the  people  In  Louisiana  have 

Loulalana.  and  that  this  year  I  became  the  made   more   progress   In    the   Integration   of 

dean  of  the  elected  officials  of  Louisiana  In  public  schools  than  most  other  areas  of  the 


my  25th  year  of  service.  In  national  govern- 
ment circles,  I  am  past  preeident  of  both 
the  National  Association  of  Secretaries  of 
State  and  the  Natloaal  AssoclaUon  of  Insur- 


natlon.  In  the  September  8.  1069.  Issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  at  page  36,  it  Is 
reported  from  governmental  officials  that  In 
the  11  states  of  the  old  South,  which  Includee 
Louisiana,  more  than  '/^   (maybe  as  many  as 


uniform  In  application  to  all  the  people  of 
the  nation  who  are  citizens  of  this  great 
country.  Could  It  be  that  HEW  and  you  be- 
lieve that  what  you  are  doing  is  good  for  the 
nation  while  meticulously  enforcln.;  the 
busing  procedure  In  the  little  State  of 
Louisiana  while  leaving  so-called  "racially 
unbalanced  schools"  running  peacefully  and 
tranquilly  In  the  great  states  of  Illinois. 
Michigan,  New  York.  Virginia,  California  and 
In  the  District  of  Columbia? 
Yes,  Mr    President,  If  we  are  with  you  In 


ance  Commissioners.  ...  v..i.,»    _..«i  ^i- 

In  all  humility  I  believe  It  can  be  said  40%)  of  all  negro  pupils  will  be  attending  endeavoring  to  reasonably  prohibit  racial  dls- 
that  the  people  of  this  state  have  confidence  classes  with  white  pupils  this  year.  The  re-  crimination,  why  cannot  you  be  with  us  in 
In  me  by  virtue  of  my  election  and  re-elec-  port  states  that  last  year  20  were  in  mixed  tr>-lng  to  prevent  geographical  dlscnmina- 
..„_  -..„-„  f^„,  „»ar»   .puprai  times  without     classes— onlv  half  as  manv  as  are  expected      tlon?  I  mentioned  frustrations  brought  about 

by  this  situation.  One  of  the  objects  which 
people  strive  for  is  culture.  Negroes,  whites. 
Orientals  all  strive,  not  only  for  material  but 
cultural    benefits    for    themselves    and    their 


tlon  every  four  yeare.  several  times  without      classes — only  half  as  many  as  are  expected 


opposition  from  Democrata,  Republlcana  or 
Independenta. 

My  father  before  me  served  with  distinc- 
Uon  as  an  elected  official  for  some  40  years. 
Both  of  us  are  well  known  for  our  interest 


children.  They  move  to  neighborhoods  with 


this  year — and  only  Hve  years  ago  It  was  Just 
1.2'-; 

This  may  not  be  a  good  record  in  the  eyes 
of  some,  but  If  these  figures  In  this  article 

xMji.li  ui   uo  i».c  w^..  . -— *™   correct,   we   In  Louisiana  and   In   other 

and  DarUclpaUon  In  all  matters  of  public  states  of  the  South,  the  North,  the  East  and  people  of  like  cultural  background.  While 
concern  for  our  state  in  major  flood  conuol.  the  West,  both  black  and  white,  have  In  our  there  is  a  gradual  change  going  on.  even  with 
disasters  education  aid  to  the  poor,  the  sick  opinion  reasonably  agreed  and  accepted  the  all  the  millions  being  spent  in  the  ghetto 
and  the  indigent.  As  an  attorney  and  for-  fact  that  in  our  country  and  others  of  the  areas  to  improve  them  for  both  white  and 
mer  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  state,  world,  no  one  should  be  barred  from  going 
I  participated  III  the  drafting,  advocating  to  the  school  of  his  choice  because  of  his 
and   enactment  of  many   laws  in  conjunc-      race.   We  feel   that  great  progress  has  been 

made  In  Louisiana  and  In  the  South.  This 
has  been  predicated,  at  least  In  part,  on  the 
acceptance  of  reasonable  Integration  and  op- 
position to  unreaaonable  discrimination. 

But  while  our  people  object  to  discrimina- 
tion as  to  race,  we  must  likewise  object  to 
discrimination   based   upon   geographical  lo- 


tion with  others  Interested  In  the  welfare  of 
our  state,  many  of  which  laws  originated  In 
Louisiana  and  are  now  a  part  of  the  federal 
governmental  system. 

My  wife  and  I  are  the  proud  parents  of 
six  children,  ranging  In  age  from  28  to  8 
years.  So,  we  have  with  us  a  wonderful  span 


tlon   which   creates  a   burden  on   a   race  of 
people — white,  black  or  yellow — and  are  will 
Ing  to  accept  the  right  of  any  one  to  a  rea 
.sonable  freedom  of  choice?  Do  you  under' 


to   help   us   "bridge   the   gaps"   that  are  so     cation   In   this   country    We  must  ask.  Mr. 
frequently  referred  to  today.  President,   why   the  Department   of  Health, 

Pol'tlcally.  I  am  a  registered  Democrat  and  Education  and  Welfare  is  given  such  tre- 
Uke  most  Loulslanlans  I  partlclpxate  as  a  mendous  power  and  authority,  and  I  must 
member  of  that  party  In  purely  Louisiana  add  to  you,  Mr.  President,  let  there  be  no 
elections.  From  the  standpoint  of  national  mistake.  In  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  our 
politics,  I  have  consistently  voted  for  and  state  "H-E-W"  Is  "Y-O-U" 
sometlmea  publicly  supported  and  cam-  So,  the  question  we  need  to  put  to  you 
paigned  for  the  candidates  for  President  and  Is  first,  do  you  understand  that  people  can 
Vice  Preeident  of  these  United  States  whom  and  do  accept  the  abolition  of  discrlmlna- 
I  felt  were  best  qualified  to  serve  the  Inter- 
p;-ts  of  the  nation  and  the  free  world.  My 
Interest  and  participation  were  evaluated  In 
each  election,  and  In  recent  years.  I  have 
voted  for  and  actively  supported  three  Demo- 
crats and  three  Republicans.  My  most  active 
pa: "  icipH'iuii  in  my  career  for  President  and 
Vice  President  was  in  1964  when  I  was  state 
campaign  manager  for  the  Republican  can- 
didates. 

With  this  brief  background,  which  will 
.suffice  for  this  and  future  communications, 
I  will  proceed  to  do  that  which  we  in  Loui- 
siana urge  all  citizens  to  do,  namely  to  com- 
municate with  oiu-  officials  and  give  them  otir 
Ideas  on  matters  which  concern  them,  their 
state  and  their  nation. 

I   feel   particularly   encouraged   and  confl- 
ui.;ii  V.LLii  \i.u  ;ue  indeed  iutercitccl  .n  Lev- 


black.  It  would  be  a  frustraUng  experience 
for  you.  HEW  or  any  authority  to  require 
them  to  move  Into  the  ghetto  with  Its  differ- 
ent culture,  and  different  level  of  personal 
and  property  safety. 

In  the  event  you  are  not  aware  of  It.  buses 
and  bus  drivers  have  been  threatened  and 
are  in  extreme  danger  when  these  buses 
transport  children  either  from  negro  districts 
to  white  districts  or  from  white  districts  to 
negro  districts  Parents  are  concerned  for  the 
very  Uvee  of  their  children  when  they  are 
bused  from  one  area  to  the  other. 

In  the  event  you  are  not  Informed  on  the 
subject  (partly  because  the  news  media  has 
not  fully  publicized  the  fact),  there  are  ne- 
gro boycotts  and  demonstrations  .igalnst  the 
actions  of  HEW  Just  as  there  are  white  boy- 
cotts, demonstrations,  etc 

Insofar  as  the  law  is  concerned,  we  must 
wonder  again  why  this  Is  happening  in 
Louisiana  while,  as  reported  In  the  same  .ir- 
tlcle  In  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  "eight  out 
of  10  negro  public  school  children  in  Mlch;- 


.-,tand.  also,  that  whatever  expense  Is  neces-      gm    attend    predominantly     black    schools 


sary  to  accomplish  this  Is  felt  by  many  of 
us  to  be  Justified?  But  if  you  do  not  under- 
stfind  the  two  following  points,  it  Is  my  pur- 
pose to  make  them  very  clear. 

Louisiana,  like  many  other  states.  Is  In 
dire  need  of  money  for  education  and  all 
other  state  services  and  programs.  We  can 
barely  pay  now  the  tremendous  cost  of 
transporting  children  to  the  schools  closest 
to  their  homes.  Why  then  should  It  become 
necessary  for  the  state  and  local  governments 
In  this  financially  plagued  state  to  add  to 
their  financial  burden  the  tremendous  extra 
costa  Involved  In  moving  pupils  away  from 


More  than  one-half— 56  3^' — jI"  the  white 
pupils  attend  all  white  schools.  Detroit  has 
19  all  black  schools  and  17  al!  white  *  •  *. 
Chicago  has  98  schools  with  no  white  pupils; 
41  with  no  negroes." 

If  this  is  good  for  L.TUislana.  .uid  you  and 
HETW  cannot  Immediately  remove  this  threat 
of  violence  and  property  damage  along  with 
the  destruction  of  our  school  system  and  the 
deprivation  of  an  education  for  our  children, 
then  why  is  this  not  discrimination  peo- 
ttraphlcally  .against  the  State  of  Louisiana? 

One  thing  more.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law,  if  Congress  enacted  as  a  part  of 
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the  civil  rights  act  a  requirement  for  "bus- 
ing" of  children  of  different  races  to  obtain 
equal  numbers  of  children  of  both  races  In 
all  schools,  why  would  this  law  not  specifi- 
cally say  it  was  to  be  accomplished  In  the 
states  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  and  if 
It  was  Intended  on  the  other  hand  for  na- 
tion-wide application,  why  Is  this  not  l>elng 
done? 

You  see,  we  in  Louisiana  know  and  ap- 
prove of  your  practice  and  that  of  other 
Presidents  of  sending  messages  and  recom- 
mendations to  Congress.  I  admire  greatly 
your  recommendation  to  Congress  that  all 
states  be  required  to  come  under  the  regula- 
tion that  Illiterates  ^e  allowed  to  vote.  In- 
stead of  the  requirement  that  only  toulstana 
Illiterates  and  those  in  a  handful  of  other 
states  be  marched  to  the  polls  and  voted  by 
representatives  of  the  federal  government. 
This  certainly  demonstrates  your  attitude 
that  what  is  good  for  some  states  should  be 
good  for  all.  and  what  is  bad  for  some  should 
be  bad  for  all. 

We  would  like,  therefore,  if  you  would  to 
send  a  message  to  Congress  pointing  out 
this  geographical  discrimination  In  the  lan- 
guage or  Interpretation  of  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress, In  order  that  they  might  on  your  rec- 
ommendation suspend  the  operation  of  such 
an  Inequitable  law  and  avoid  loss  of  educa- 
tion. i>ersonal  and  property  damage  and 
other  loss  in  our  state.  Or,  even  simpler,  If 
you  and  your  administration  feel  that  this  Is 
the  wrong  application  of  a  law,  then  we 
would  request  that  you  communicate  with 
the  officials  of  HEW  and  call  this  matter  off, 
as  we  understand  that  the  courts  are  acting 
at  the  request  of  HEW. 

Another  inconsistency.  Mr.  President,  is 
very  evident  to  us  and  it  is  our  hope  that 
you  win  give  consideration  to  It  as  well.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  have  been  in  the  Louisi- 
ana Governor's  official  party  to  meet  our 
dlstlngiUshed  Vice  President  and  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  on  their 
recent  trip  to  Louisiana  following  Hurricane 
Camllle. 

In  a  press  conference  at  New  Orleans,  a 
refjorter  asked  the  Vice  President  for  com- 
ment on  a  published  report  that  HEW  had 
announced  that  no  school  in  the  hurricane 
ravaged  area  of  Mississippi  would  receive 
any  federal  aid  whatsoever  unless  HEW  was 
satisfied  In  Ita  discretion  that  that  school 
had  fully  complied  with  desegregation  poli- 
cies or  instructions  proclaimed  by  HEW. 
We  were  most  gratified  when  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent replied  In  effect  that  he  certainly  hoped 
the  pain,  suffering  and  mental  anguish  of 
hurricane  rtctlms  and  their  children  would 
not  be  utilized  by  HEW  as  an  Instrument  to 
either  penalize  or  as  a  wedge  to  force  inte- 
gration. 

To  our  regret,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  Vice 
President's  humanitarian  and  compassionate 
attitude  is  not  being  shared  by  agencies  of 
your  administration  and  we  underctand  that 
the  "penalty"  or  "wedge"  is  indeed  being  ap- 
plied and  now  on  an  extended  basis  to  apply 
to  businesses  and  other  institutions.  It  would  ■ 
seem  to  us  that  the  federal  government  has 
enough  facilities  at  its  command  to  enforce 
Integration  without  compwunding  the  misery, 
desolation  and  suffering  of  parents,  school 
children,  teachers  and  business  people  who 
contribute  so  much  to  the  economy  of  this 
nation  by  subjecting  them  to  cross-exami- 
nation on  their  integration  policies  before 
allowing  them  the  help  which  Congress  and 
the  pyeople  of  this  nation  Intended  them  to 
have  following  such  a  disaster. 

It  is  our  hope  that  Vice  President  Agnew 
reported  his  attitude  to  you  and  that  you 
and  HEW  may  agree  with  him  and  so  many 
of  your  fellow  citizens  In  Louisiana  who  share 
his  attitude  on  this  subject. 

Some  of  our  schools  opened  a  few  days 
early,  and  if  the  troubles  and  difficulties  in 
the  great  majorities  of  our  schools  which  wlU 


open  next  week  are  In  any  wise  comparable, 
your  Immediate  consideration  of  this  situa- 
tion Is  urgent,  and  If  you  decide  to  take  any 
action  we  hope  that  it  will  be  taken  without 
delay  In  order  that  all  of  us  may  have  time 
to  give  more  consideration  to  the  laws  and 
equities  involved. 

If  this  emergency  relief  Is  not  forthcom- 
ing, It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  we  can  have 
an  Immediate  explanatlc«i  of  why  these  dras- 
tic steps  are  being  taken  In  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  and  not  In  Secretary  Romney's 
state  of  Michigan,  Vice  President  Agnew's 
state  of  Maryland,  or  your  own  state  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

We  believe  in  you  and  your  administra- 
tion, and  so  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asking  you 
to  consider  this  matter  as  extremely  serious 
and  that  you  take  such  action  as  you  may 
deem  appropriate. 

Without  extensive  elaboration  on  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  I  enclose  copy 
of  the  front  page  of  the  Baton  Rouge  State 
Times  nevrepaper  of  September  5,  1969.  with 
news  article  and  accompanying  pictures. 

I  am  sure  that  we  would  be  happy  to  as- 
sist you  In  any  way  possible  in  solving  this, 
as   well   as   other   problems   confronting   our 
state  and  our  great  nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wade  O.  Martin,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  State. 


HON.  EMILE  SIMARD:   A  VETERANS 
DAY  ADDRESS 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. ) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend,  the  Honorable  Emile  Simard  of 
Manchester,  delivered  a  fine  address  at 
Veterans  Day  ceremonies  in  Nashua  in 
my  district.  He  urged  citizens  to  give 
their  solid  backing  to  President  Nixon 
in  his  efforts  to  win  peace  with  justice  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Simard  is  the  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment Representative  for  New  Hampshire 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and 
is  a  former  member  of  the  Governors 
Council.  He  was  an  alderman  in  the  city 
of  Manchester  for  14  years  and  also 
sers'ed  two  terms  in  the  New  Hampshire 
House. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  commend  this  forth- 
right statement  by  a  patriotic  public 
servant: 

Veterans  Day  1969 

Veterans  Day  is  a  day  for  all  Americans. 

It  is  a  day  to  pause  in  observance.  It  is  a 
day  to  start  again — fresh  with  dedication. 
It  is  a  day  to  sharpen  memories  of  past 
glories.  It  Is  a  day  to  dream  dreams  of  future 
trltunphs. 

Veterans  Day  is  a  day  to  honor  those  vet- 
erans sacrificed  in  struggle.  It  is  a  day  to 
respect  those  who  survive. 

It  is  a  day  to  mark  the  silence  that  came 
over  the  Western  Front  on  that  November  1 1 
of  fifty-one  years  ago.  It  is  a  day  to  celebrate 
the  bright  victories  that  grew  from  dark 
battle  In  that  and   other  wars. 

Veterans  Day — as  we  observe  it — often  has 
the  face  of  strife,  of  suffering  and  bloodshed. 
of  horror,  of  destruction  and  mutilation — 
of  death. 

But — and  we  mtist  never  forget  this — 
Veterans  Day  Is  really  a  day  of  peace. 

And  it  Is  a  day  of  peace  that  we  should 
celebrate — a  day  that  In  Its  initial  observ- 
ance was  marked  as  a  day  that  would  end  all 
wars.  Although  the  promise  was  faulty  and 
the  prophecy  unfulfilled,  the  idealism  that 


proposed  man's  rising  above  his  primitive  and 
cruel  proclivity  to  armed  combat  must  not  be 
forsaken. 

The  main  conflict  of  the  Vietnam  war  has 
shifted  from  the  hills  of  Vietnam  and  the 
halls  of  Paris  to  the  streets  and  campuses 
of  America. 

How  our  domestic  struggle  between  anti- 
war youth  and  the  President  comes  out  will 
affect  the  fate  of  17  million  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  position  of  the  United  States 
In  Asia. 

American  student  radicals  who  met  with 
North  Vietnamese  military  officials  in  Ha- 
vana this  summer,  without  doubt,  are  well 
aware  Hanoi  and  their  Soviet  backers  are 
counting  on  an  anti-war  victory  In  the  US 

Five  years  of  war  have  taken  their  toll  of 
North  Vietnamese,  Viet  Cong  and  the  revo- 
lutionary Infrastructures  In  South  Vietnam. 
Elquipplng,  supplying  and  training  of  South 
Vietnamese  (ARVIN)  forces  also  is  starting 
to  show  results.  Thanat  Khoman.  Foreign 
Minister  of  Thailand,  said  on  Oct.  1  that  the 
military  forces  of  South  Vietnam  and  some 
other  Asian  countries  can  now  take  over 
the  active  defense  of  South  Vietnam"?  inde- 
pendence. 

The  proviso  is  that  Asians  themselves  can 
take  up  the  slack  If  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  Is  not  too  rapid  That's  why  Hanoi 
and  Moscow  favor  an  effort  to  stampede  our 
government  into  Immediate  and  complete 
withdrawal  of  forces. 

The  spearheads  of  the  "Bring  the  Boys 
Home"  movement  are  student  radicals.  We've 
already  had  the  Oct  15  Vietnam  moratorium. 
The  second  round  escalation  will  come  with 
mass  demonstrations  and  marches  In  a  num- 
ber of  major  cities  of  the  United  States 

The  primary  demonstration  slated  for 
Washington.  D.C  ,  is  planned  to  Include  "tens 
of  thousands"  of  clergymen,  pacifists,  anti- 
war demonstrators  and  student  radicals  who 
want  not  only  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam 
but  to  close  down  the  institutions  of  our 
free  society. 

Agitate  the  discontented,  merge  the  de- 
structive emotions  of  the  mob  with  the 
calculating  destructlveness  of  the  intelligent 
vanguard.  That  was  Lenin's  formula  for  in- 
surrection and  revolution.  Will  it  work  in 
America?  Will  it  overheat  and  stampede  pub- 
lic opinion?  Will  people  then  demand  an 
act  that  will  both  destroy  our  credibility  and 
our  power  In  the  world  and  bring  closer  a 
direct  conflict  between  the  major  powers? 

Your  greatest  weapon  Is  to  create  first,  a 
groundswell  of  public  opinion  supporting 
America's  ideals  and  our  commitments  to 
defend  Independence  of  p>eoples.  Their  con- 
tinued independence  is  a  guarantee  of  our 
security. 

Second  is  to  have  a  groundswell  of  opinion 
condemning  the  "radical  disrupters. "  ihe 
•'Typhoid  Marys"  who  want  to  infect  the  en- 
tire nation  with  their  sickness  by  "the  use  of 
mass  intimidation  in  the  name  of  legitimate 
dissent  and  protest." 

What  better  time  to  start  making  these 
points  than  Veterans  Day,  November  11? 

We  have  over  27  million  living  American 
veterans.  Living  veterans  and  their  families 
plus  living  dependents  of  deceased  veterans 
represent  half  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States 

As  veterans  let  us  pledge  today — on  Vet- 
erans Day.  November  11 — we  call  on  millions 
of  Americans  to  join  tis,  letting  the  world 
know  that  we  stand  squarely  beside  our 
elected  President  in  his  efforts  to  sectire  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  in  Vietnam 

The  Vietnam  dissenters  have  already 
broken  one  President's  heart.  May  God  give 
President  Nixon  strength  and  courage  to 
achieve  his  goal — peace  throughout  the  world, 
especially  in  Vietnam. 

Today  let  us  s^how  our  true  patriotism  to 
our  country.  Let  us  wTite  today  to  our  Pres- 
ident.   Congressmer!    and    Senators    that    we 
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sxipport  Presldant  Nixon  and  his  efforta  to 
achieve  a  lasting  peace  In  Vietnam  and 
throughout  the  world. 

We  have  heard  (rem  the  loud  minority— 
now  let's  hear  from  the  silent  majority. 


AGRIBUSINESS:  PROSPECTS  FOR 
KANSAS 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission tx)  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  was 
fortunate  to  receive  a  new  publication 
from  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Kansas  State  University  in  Man- 
hattan, Kans.  Entitled  "Kansas'  Invest- 
ment Opportunities  or  Where  the  Eco- 
nomic Action  Is,"  this  important  work 
was  authored  by  Dr.  Lowell  Brandner, 
redactor  of  agricultural  sciences  at  KSU. 
Dr.  Brandner  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  Kansas,  including  more  than  20  years 
at  the  university.  His  message  is  im- 
portant to  the  future  prosperity  of  Kan- 
sas and  of  equal  impoi-tance  to  other 
agricultural  regions.  I  believe  it  should 
be  sharrtl"  with  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation. 

TELL    rr    LIKE    IT    IS 

One  significant  thing  about  Dr.  Brand- 
ner's  report  is  that  it  does  not  "white- 
wash'  the  difficulties  Kansas  must  en- 
dure, nor  does  it  seek  to  minimize  the 
challenges  ahead  if  the  State  is  to  pros- 
per with  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Kansas  has  been  known  since  it  was 
settled  as  the  "Wheat  State."  Wheat  is 
still  of  commanding  importance,  but  Dr. 
Brandner  suggests  that  Kansas  is  peril- 
ously close  to  losing  a  competitive  posi- 
tion in  wheat  production.  The  world  yield 
record  is  216  bushels  per  acre,  achieved 
in  the  State  of  Washington  by  a  new 
variety  called  Gaines.  Indiana's  best 
farmers  expect  to  get  90  bushels  per  acre 
from  Arthur,  while  Blueboy  has  yielded 
over  100  bushels  per  acre  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  is  being  distributed  through- 
out the  Southern  States.  Michigan 
crosses  have  yielded  90  bushels  per  acre. 

Much  of  the  research  that  has  resulted 
in  these  new  varieties  and  bumper  crops 
has  been  the  work  of  Kansas  scientists — 
yet  there  has  been  no  satisfactory  vari- 
ety that  will  produce  comparable  yields 
in  Kansas  itself.  As  Dr.  Brandner  puts 
it,  "Kansas  has  bred  the  dwarfing  trait 
Into  hundreds  of  wheats  but  has  not  yet 
found  one  that  outyields  the  wheats  she 
has." 

"Miracle  wheats"  have  proved  to  be  a 
blessing  for  India  and  Pakistan;  both 
reasonably  expect  to  become  self- 
sufficient  in  wheat  within  a  decade  or 
less.  Other  countries,  sucii  as  Mexico, 
have  become  exporting  nations,  while 
Turkey,  Israel,  and  other  semitropical 
areas  have  liad  spectacular  results  from 
tlie  new  crosses. 

While  these  dramatic  developments 
have  been  recorded  worldwide,  Kansas 
yields  have  remained  relatively  static, 
increases  in  per  acre  pix)duction  in  the 
past  2  years  have  been  largely  the 
result  of  favorable  weather  conditions.  If 
Kansas  does  not  produce  a  "miracle 
wheat"  suitable  for  local  growing,  she 
will  surely  be  unable  to  compete  as  new 
varieties  become  widespread  in  use  else- 
where. 


The  prosperity  of  the  wheat  industry 
in  Kansas,  therefore,  does  not  depend 
upon  the  Congress  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. Nor  does  it  depend  upon  the  farmer 
himself.  It  depends  upon  the  dedicated 
scientist  working  in  his  laboratory  and 
on  his  test  plot.  We  must  provide  him 
with  whatever  support  he  needs  in  this 
important  undertaking. 

MILD    AND    BKKT 

Much  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  the 
dramatic  advances  made  in  Kansas 
through  acceptance  of  hybrid  mllo.  The 
"milo  belt"  is  fast  overtaking  the  "com 
belt"  as  the  primary  center  of  the  fed- 
cattle  industry.  Milo  and  beef  now  rep- 
resent the  number  one  economic  activity 
in  Kansas,  surpassing  wheat,  oil  and  gas, 
aerospace,  and  all  the  rest.  Without  the 
development  of  hybrid  milo  in  the  1950's, 
most  of  this  success  would  have  been 
impossible.  Cattle  sales  now  represent  a 
$600  million  per  year  business  in  Kan- 
sas, while  meat  packing  and  processing 
represents  another  $600  million  in  eco- 
nomic activity.  By  comparison,  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas  mining  provides  less 
than  half  a  billion  in  annual  economic 
activity. 

Just  as  the  scientists  have  developed 
an  alternative  to  corn  that  will  grow 
without  irrigation  throughout  Kansas, 
they  will  develop  a  wheat  that  should 
permit  Kansas  to  reassume  her  historic 
role  in  this  vital  commodity.  I  am  con- 
fident of  that.  With  additional  research, 
a  highlysine,  high-tryptophan  milo  and  a 
high  protein  wheat  can  be  developed  that 
will  permit  Kansas  to  retain  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  corn  belt  that  milo  has 
provided  for  the  moment. 

Kansas  has  an  almost  untapped  po- 
tential to  produce  finished  pork — the 
milo  that  has  proved  so  profitable  for 
beef  production  has  a  similar  potential 
to  produce  pork  competitively. 

The  demand  for  red  meat,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  in- 
creases faster  than  the  population.  As 
people  become  more  affluent,  their  de- 
mand for  meat  increases  rapidly. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  bred,  and  suc- 
cessfully marketed,  a  vei-y  high  quality 
sunflower  oil.  Our  own  State  flower, 
growing  wild  everywhere  in  Kansas,  has 
become  a  multimillion-dollar  industry 
for  Uie  Russians.  It  is  taking  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  our  soybean  market 
from  us  at  the  moment.  Potentially,  Kan- 
sas could  counter  this  Soviet  commercial 
venture  with  sunflower  oil  of  its  own. 

Soil  and  plant  scientists,  working  prin- 
cipally at  Kansas  State  University,  have 
been  responsible  for  much  of  the  de- 
velopment that  Kansas  has  enjoyed  in 
past  years.  Now.  perhaps  more  than 
ever,  we  depend  upon  them  to  provide  our 
farmers  and  businessmen  with  the  com- 
petitive advantage  that  only  their  tech- 
nology can  bring  in  this  most  competitive 
business. 

SAFETY  FIGURES  ARE  GRIM 

I  Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material.  > 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  today  from  President 
Howard   P>'le   of   the   National    Safety 


Council.  With  it,  he  included  a  compi- 
lation of  accident  statustics  for  the  10 
years  of  the  1960's  to  date. 

It  Is  staggering. 

Accidents  on  our  highways,  in  our 
homes,  working  places  and  in  public 
places  took  more  than  1  million  lives 
during  the  r.lxties. 

Motor  vehicle  accidents  head  the  list. 
Some  475,000  persons  were  killed  in  mo- 
tor vehicle  accidents  and  the  rate  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  Pj'le  makes  an  excellent  point 
when  he  states: 

It's  a  strangi?  paradox  that  we  can  be  so 
properly  concerned  about  Vietnam,  and  vio- 
lence In  the  .streets,  and  so  unmoved  when 
accidents  In  the  decade  of  the  sixties  killed 
more  than  a  million  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren— Injured  103,000.000— and  accounted 
for   *180   billion   In   economic   waste. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
letter  and  the  accompanying  table.  We 
must  act  so  that  Mr.  Pyle  forecast  that 
the  seventies  may  be  even  worse,  does 
not  come  to  pass. 

National   Safety   Council, 
Chicago,  November  19,   1969. 
Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland, 
U  S.  House  of  Representatives, 
House   Office   Building. 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Cleveland:  Public 
and  ofBclal  preoccupation  with  other  crises 
continues  to  obscure  the  bitter  tragedy  and 
awful  cost  of  accidents  on  our  highways,  In 
our  homes.  In  public  places  and  at  work. 

Herewith  Is  the  National  Safety  CJouncU's 
Report  to  the  Nation  1969.  It  Is  not  encourag- 
ing because  there  Is  so  little  about  which  to 
b«  encouraged. 

Particularly  depressing  is  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  government's  promises  of  assistance 
have  fallen  so  far  short  of  fulfillment. 

Its  a  strange  paradox  that  we  can  be  so 
properly  concerned  about  Vietnam,  and  vio- 
lence In  the  streets,  and  so  unmoved  when 
accidents  In  the  decade  of  the  sixties  killed 
more  than  a  million  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren— injiu'ed  103.000,000 — and  accounted 
for  $180  billion  In  economic  waste. 

The  seventies  will  be  even  more  disastrous 
If  we  don't  decide  to  do  something  about  it 
and  act  accordingly. 

Your  help  would  be  appreciated, 
sincerely, 

Howard    Ptle. 

Motor  vehicle  accident  tollin  the  1960's 

Dead 476,000 

Permanently   disabled    1,500.000 

Temporarily  disabled 16,000,000 

Partially  disabled   15,000.000 

Vehicles  In  accidents 250.000,000 

Cost   $90,000,000,000 

Source:  National  Safety  Council  estimate 
based  on  reports  from  state  motor  vehicle 
departments.  National  Health  Survey, 


COMPREHENSIVE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
REFORM  BILL 

I  Mr.  RIEGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  > 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  comprehensive  social  se- 
curity reform  bill  which  is  designed  to 
meet  head  on  the  tragic  problem  of  eco- 
nomic privation  which  is  hurting  so  many 
of  our  senior  Americans. 

Today,  over  92  percent  of  those  reach- 
ing age  65  are  eligible  for  social  security 
benefits.  Yet.  despite  this  broad  coverage 
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on  paper,  this  major  program  falls  far 
short  of  meeting  the  minimal  needs  of 
our  senior  Americans. 

The  facts  are  that  today  over  one-half 
the  recipients  of  social  security  are  to- 
tally dependent  on  these  payments.  With 
a  single  person  receiving  approximately 
$100  a  month,  and  a  married  couple  re- 
ceiving about  $150  a  month,  It  is  clear 
that  this  amount  is  not  adequate  to  meet 
minimum  human  needs.  Statistics  indi- 
cate that  nearly  one-third  of  all  Ameri- 
cans above  age  65  are  living  in  poverty. 
We  must  face  the  terrible  fact  that  old- 
er Americans  constitute  the  largest  group 
on  the  poverty  rolls  today,  making  up 
about  20  percent  of  our  Nation's  poor.  It 
is  even  more  distressing  to  learn  that  this 
percentage  of  senior  citizens  who  are 
poor  is  on  the  increase. 

And  It  should  be  made  crystal  clear 
that  much  of  the  poverty  that  afflicts 
senior  Americans  today  is  due  to  a  his- 
tory- of  inept  fiscal  management  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Inflationary  ixjli- 
cies,  pursued  and  encouraged  for  years 
by  the  Federal  Government,  have  served 
to  rob  senior  Americans  of  the  buying 
power  of  their  personal  savings  by  con- 
stantly driving  up  the  cost  of  living.  If 
the  Government  had  worked  harder  to 
maintain  the  value  of  the  dollar,  most 
of  today's  senior  Americans  would  be  able 
to  live  adequately  on  their  savings,  pen- 
sions, and  social  security  payments. 

Thus  we  .see  that  events  and  circum- 
stances, too  long  ignored,  are  today 
shunting  many  of  our  elderly  out  of  the 
vital  mainstream  of  American  life  onto 
the  dead  end  sideroads  of  poverty,  isola- 
tion, and  despair.  The  "war  on  poverty" 
answer  for  these  people  is  not  better 
education  programs  or  more  training 
programs  and  jobs.  The  answer  must  be 
more  adequate  dollar  benefits. 

We  in  the  Congress,  and  all  Americans, 
have  a  responsibility  to  see  that  our 
senior  citizens  are  not  left  alone  to  lead 
lives  of  deprivation  and  desolation.  I 
believe  that  my  bill  is  a  minimum  first 
step  toward  bringing  these  people  back 
into  the  mainstream  of  America's  prom- 
ise. 

TWENTT-PERCENT    BENEFIT    INCREASE 

First.  I  wish  to  commend  President 
Nixon  for  his  initiative  in  asking  for  a 
10-percent  social  security  benefit  in- 
crease and  other  needed  changes.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  some  time  since  the 
President  has  called  for  this  percentage 
increase,  and  since  the  last  social  security 
increase  in  February  1968  the  cost  of 
living  has  gone  up  almost  10  percent. 
Therefore.  I  feel  a  larger  Increase  is 
needed  at  this  time  in  order  to  substanti- 
ally improve  the  lot  of  our  elderly.  I  am 
recommending  a  20-percent  increase  to 
be  effective  at  the  end  of  1969.  Further. 
I  strongly  feel  the  present  minimum 
monthly  benefit  of  $55  for  a  single  per- 
son IS  totally  inadequate,  and  I  am  urg- 
ing Its  increase  to  $80.  Under  my  bill, 
then,  the  new  minimum  for  a  single  re- 
tired person  would  be  S80  and  the  new 
maximum  would  be  $198.  For  a  married 
couple  the  new  minimum  would  be  $120 
and  the  maximum  $297. 

COST-OF-LIVING    INCREASE 

Second,  we  can  no  longer  let  inflation 
outdistance  our  efforts  or  wait  for  a  bi- 


or  trl-annual  social  security  re\1ew  by 
the  Congress.  Therefore,  I  am  recom- 
mending, as  I  did  in  1967,  that  future 
increases  should  automatically  be  tied  to 
the  cost  of  living.  We  provide  this  type  of 
certainty  for  our  Federal  and  military 
employees,  and  I  certainly  think  it  is 
about  time  we  applied  the  same  principle 
for  the  security  of  those  receiving  social 
security.  This  would  not,  of  course,  pre- 
clude us  from  increasing  benefits  even 
more  should  our  economy  or  a  different 
social  security  financing  system  permit. 

INCREASE     THE     CONTRIBUTION     BASE 

In  order  to  cover  the  cost  of  these  in- 
creases, I  recommend  that  we  raise  the 
contribution  base  from  $7,800  to  $12,000. 
I  feel  we  must  do  this  to  strengthen  the 
system  and  to  keep  future  benefits  re- 
lated to  increases  in  wages.  Just  as  we 
raise  benefits  to  realistically  meet  rises 
in  the  cost  of  living,  so  should  we  raise 
the  taxable  base  as  wages  increase. 

LIBERALIZE     THE     RETIREMENT     TEST 

One  premise  of  my  bill  is  that  senior 
Americans  need  not  be  wards  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. These  people  prize  their  inde- 
pendence, yet  we  have  acted  arbitrarily 
to  restrict  their  initiative  and  erode  their 
self-sufHciency  by  placing  a  very  low  in- 
come limitation  ceiling  on  their  earn- 
ings. Our  benefits  are  too  low  and  we 
should  make  it  possible  for  a  senior  citi- 
zen to  be  able  to  earn  more  and  augment 
his  income  without  a  loss  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  Hence,  I  am  recommend- 
ing that  the  income  limitation  ceiling  be 
raised  from  $1,680  to  $3,000. 

SPECIAL    TAX     EXEMPTION 

Related  to  my  above  proposals  to  sub- 
stantially improve  a  senior  citizen's  fi- 
nancial situation,  I  am  also  proposing 
that  we  make  tax-exempt  the  first  $5,000 
in  income  of  a  person  65  and  over.  I  can- 
not believe  the  Federal  Government 
needs  this  money  more  than  our  senior 
citizens  do  or  could  spend  it  more  wisely 
in  our  national  interest. 

PROTECTION    OP    VETERANS'     PENSIONS 

My  bill  would  protect  veterans'  and 
widows'  benefits  from  deductions  related 
to  these  increases  in  social  security.  As 
one  constituent  wrote  to  me  in  1967.  "I 
receive  $133.80  social  security  and  the 
12^2  Sc  I  social  security)  increase,  if 
passed,  would  amount  to  approximately 
$16  per  month  and  my  personal  Income 
would  exceed  the  $3,000  (Veteran's)  lim- 
itation, thus  depriving  me  of  the  $48  per 
month  "Veteran's)  pension.  In  other 
words,  my  income  would  be  $32  per 
month  less  than  it  is  at  present,"  I  know- 
that  this  situation  happened  to  many 
people  in  my  district  and  I  would  urge 
that  the  Congress  take  immediate  action 
to  safeguard  them  from  such  adverse 
affects. 

IMPROVE    WIDOWS'    BENEFITS 

I  am  also  making  several  recom- 
mendations which  would  assist  widows. 
Today,  six  out  of  10  widows  living  alone 
have  incomes  below  the  poverty  line. 
This  is  deplorable.  Widows  have  the 
same  expenses  as  their  husbands — food, 
shelter,  clothing,  child  care — yet,  unlike 
their  husbands,  they  have  greater  difQ- 
culty  in  going  out  to  earn  supplemental 
income.   So   I  am   recommending   that 


rather  than  provide  a  widow  with  only 
82 '2  percent  of  her  husband's  benefits, 
she  should  receive  the  full  100  percent. 

Further,  I  believe  widows  should  re- 
ceive these  benefits  at  age  62  instead  of 
age  65.  I  am  also  asking  that  women 
who  have  qualified  for  social  security 
benefits  on  their  own  earnings  also  be 
allowed  to  receive  full  benefits  at  age  62. 

The  1967  social  security  amendments 
contained  a  major  benefits  break- 
through—for the  first  time  it  provided 
benefits  to  totally  disabled  widows  and 
widowers.  But  these  benefits  only  begin 
at  age  50  and  they  are  substantially 
reduced.  It's  clear  to  me  that  the  needs 
of  a  disabled  widow  imder  50  years  of 
age  are  as  great  as  the  needs  of  a  dis- 
abled widow  over  50.  Also,  total  dis- 
ability incurs  great  medical  expenses 
and  precludes  additional  earned  income. 
Therefore,  I  am  recommending  that  we 
eliminate  the  age  limitation  on  these 
payments  and  provide  100-percent  bene- 
fits of  spouse's  entitlement. 

BENEFITS    FOR    THE    DISABLED 

I  thirik  there  are  several  ways  in 
which  we  can  improve  our  disability  in- 
surance program.  Rrst,  I  urge  that  we 
make  medicare  benefits  available  to  all 
those  receiving  disability  benefits.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  disabled  persons  have 
at  least  as  great  a  need  for  medical  care 
as  do  our  senior  citizens.  Medical  costs 
are  high  and  if  a  disabled  person  is  de- 
pendent on  social  security  for  income, 
then  his  income  is  surely  too  low  to 
cover  adequate  medical  care.  And  the 
Social  Security  Administration  es- 
timates that  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
disabled  receiving  benefits  are  without 
some  kind  of  health  insurance. 

In  addition,  we  should  reduce  the 
waiting  period  for  receiving  disability 
insurance  from  6  to  3  months  and  elim- 
inate the  12-month  durational  test. 

People  who  are  disabled  need  benefits 
immediately.  Thus,  all  we  are  required 
to  do  is  establish  the  character  and  as- 
surance of  this  disability.  A  delay  in 
benefits  can  add  unnecessary  hardship 
to  the  individual  and  his  family,  and 
further  complicate  his  disability  and 
rehabilitation. 

AGE  62  COMPUTATION  POINT  FOR  ME.N' 

This  section  of  my  bill,  as  urged  by 
the  President,  would  set  up  a  more  equi- 
table system  of  determining  benefits  pay. 
able  on  a  man's  eai-nings  record.  Under 
present  law,  if  a  man  retires  at  62.  he 
must  include  in  his  computation  for 
earnings  the  3  years  between  ages  62  and 
65  when  he  did  not  work.  This  greatly 
reduces  his  retirement  benefits.  Under 
my  proposal,  only  the  years  up  to  age 
62  would  be  counted,  and  3  higher  earn- 
ing years  could  be  substituted  for  low- 
earning  years. 

LU.MP-SUM    DEATH    PAYMENT 

We  also  need  to  increase  the  lump-surr^ 
death  payment.  The  present  maximum' 
of  S225  was  set  in  1952  and  since  that 
time  funeral  and  other  related  expenses 
have  substantially  increased.  We  must 
realistically  revise  this  payment  and  I 
am  proposing  an  increase  to  S500 

BENEFITS  TO  Cir'„DREN   AND  PARENTS 

Because  of  certain  oversights  in  our 
past  laws,  certain  people  who  I  feel  are 
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in  need  of  social  security  benefits  are  not 
now  receiving  them.  Today,  we  provide 
disability  insurance  to  dependent  chil- 
dren under  18.  I  propose  that  we  revise 
this  age  limitation  to  cover  a  disabled 
dependent  child  who  is  stUl  in  school  un- 
til he  reaches  age  22. 

Also,  we  provide  benefits  for  aged 
parents  of  a  deceased  worker.  I  propose 
that  we  extend  these  same  benefits  to 
aged  parents  of  retired  or  disabled 
workers. 

These,  then,  are  my  proposals.  I  rec- 
ognize that  they  are  ambitious  and  cost- 
ly— but  I  feel  they  are  a  minimum  re- 
quirement. Our  senior  Amercans  and  our 
totally  disabled  citizens  are  understand- 
ably frustrated,  and  we  must  act  posi- 
tively so  that  they  can  maintain  their 
dignity,  independence,  and  participation 
in  our  society.  We  must  make  this  a  bi- 
partisan efifort  for  there  is  no  alternative. 
This  fight  can— and  must — be  won. 


COLLEGE  TUmON  RELIEF 

rMr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  tax  re- 
lief for  parent  taxpayers  who  send  their 
children  to  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. My  bill,  fashioned  after  the  Self- 
Employed  Individuals  Tax  Retirement 
Act,  allows  parents  to  set  up  a  special 
college  education  fund.  Contributions 
made  to  the  fund,  within  specified  limits, 
would  be  deductible  from  the  year  in 
which  the  contribution  was  made.  The 
bill  contemplates  that  parent  taxpayers 
will  anticipate  future  college  costs  and 
set  up  the  funds  when  their  children  are 
very  young.  Under  the  bill,  contributions 
can  be  made  to  the  fund  anytime  from 
the  birth  of  the  child  up  to  hla  or  her 
19th  birthday. 

A  quaUfled  education  plan,  funded  by 
Insurance  or  other  funding  media,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  Is  one  created 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
costs  of  room,  board,  and  tuition  at  an 
institution  of  higher  learning,  of  one  or 
more  beneficiaries.  The  bUl  allows  an- 
nual contributions  to  be  made  to  the 
fund  of  $500  for  each  beneficiary,  aggre- 
gating no  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
parents'  gross  Income  per  year,  and  in 
no  event  to  exceed  $2,500  per  year.  The 
deduction  will  be  available  to  persons  in 
all  tax  brackets. 

The  need  for  some  relief  in  this  area 
is  obvious.  Current  and  projected  college 
costs  are  exceeding  income  growth.  The 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  estimates  that 
tuition  at  private  and  public  schools  has 
increased  20  percent  in  the  last  2  years. 
The  average  tuition  in  a  public  school  is 
S414  per  year  and  S1.691  per  year  at 
private  colleges.  The  Office  of  Education 
projects  an  increase  for  public  and  pri- 
vate school  costs  through  the  1976-77 
academic  year  of  37.4  percent  for  non- 
public schools,  and  23,9  percent  for  public 
institutions.  ETen  those  large  increases 
are  conservative  estimates.  If  the  present 
inflationary  trend  of  3  percent  a  year 
continues,  the  increases  for  1976  would 
be  67,4  percent  £Uid  54  percent  respec- 


tively. Certainly  these  staggering  in- 
creases point  up  the  need  for  some  con- 
sideration for  parents  who  will  t>e  at- 
tempting to  meet  the  increased  costs. 

Families  in  lower  income  brackets  have 
little  or  no  alternative  in  meeting  college 
costs.  Most  of  their  income  is  quickly  ex- 
hausted in  meeting  the  day  to  day  ex- 
penses of  raising  a  family.  Children  of 
parents  who  are  in  low  income  brackets 
unfortunately  must  either  forego  a  col- 
lege education  due  to  k  lack  of  flnences, 
or  rely  upon  scholarships  or  some  type  of 
guarsuiteed  loan. 

To  increase  the  educational  oppoi  tu- 
nities  for  persons  :n  low  income  brackets, 
the  Federal  Government  in  cooperation 
with  State  and  private  financial  in.stitu- 
tlons  has  responded  with  a  variety  of 
work  study  or  guaranteed  student  loan 
programs. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  presumption  of 
the  Federal  loan  programs  that  middle 
and  upper  income  taxpayers  are  more 
financially  able  to  meet  college  costs  than 
parents  in  low-income  brackets,  but  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  middle-income  taxpayer  is  bear- 
ing the  greatest  burden  of  financing  the 
costs  of  the  Federal  Government  while 
disqualified  from  receiving  financial  aid 
to  help  meet  college  expenses.  Where 
more  than  one  child  is  in  school  and  no 
funds  are  available  due  to  the  parents' 
income  bracket,  the  presumption  that 
funds  will  be  available  to  defray  college 
costs  is  unrealistic. 

My  bill  does  not  cut  into  the  financial 
aid  programs  tailored  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  low-income  taxpayers. 
Those  programs  are  beneficial,  they  are 
needed,  and  they  should  be  retained. 

What  my  bill  does  do.  is  to  bring  assist- 
ance to  the  great  silent  majority  of  mid- 
dle-income taxpayers  who,  at  consider- 
able sacrifice,  pay  the  staggering  college 
costs  while  also  bearing  the  brunt  of 
financing  the  Federal  Government. 

I  think  this  is  a  most  equitable  and 
long  awaited  measure. 


AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  WATER- 
SHED PROTECTION  AND  FLOOD 
PREVENTION    ACT    OF    1954 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ' 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  an  act  to  amend  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1954.  All  Americans  are 
becoming  increasingly  concerned,  and 
justifiably  so,  over  the  protection  of  our 
natural  resources  of  land  and  water. 

It  is  ironic,  but  true,  that  one  of  the 
major  sources  of  destruction  of  some  of 
our  most  beautiful  and  natural  forest 
areas  is  being  done  under  the  misnomer 
"conservation."  The  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1954 
has  noble  purposes,  and  without  ques- 
tion, large  areas  of  our  country  have 
benefited  from  projects  carried  out  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Unfortunately,  while  this  act  has  re- 
sulted in  much  good,  it  has  simultane- 
ously resulted  in  considerable  harm.  The 
harm  has  resulted  not  because  of  any 


insensibilities  or  bad  motives  on  the  part 
of  those  administering  the  act  but  be- 
cause those  administering  the  act  have 
not  always  had  available  the  opinions  of 
our  fish  and  wildlife  experts  througliout 
the  country. 

I  think  the  worthwhile  purposes  of 
flood  prevention  and  water  storage  for 
agricultural,  recreational,  and  municipal 
uses  can  be  carried  out  as  intended  with- 
out the  neces-sity  of  "channelization  "  of 
many  miles  of  natural  stream  beds. 

What  my  legislation  seeks  tj  accom- 
plisn  is  to  bring  in  at  the  planning  stage 
the  advice  of  those  persons  charged  pri- 
marly  w  th  the  duty  of  preserving  our 
natural  .st.cams  and  forest  areas,  A  brief 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  my  bill  fol- 
lows: 

First.  The  first  provision  of  this  bill 
prevents  t  le  exploitation  of  the  soil  bank 
program  by  local  sponsors.  Specifically, 
the  bill  requires  that  if  25  percent  or 
more  of  the  land  along  the  works  of  im- 
provc'ment  :s  under  the  Federal  soil  bank 
program,  the  project  cannot  be  consid- 
ered for  Federal  funding.  The  reason  for 
th's  provision  is  to  make  sure  that  pri- 
vate landowners  will  not  encourage  the 
Government  to  make  tlrs  expenditure  in 
order  for  them  to  receive  more  soil  bank 
subsidies  from  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
mait. 

Second.  The  second  provision  requires 
that  for  any  watershed  project,  copies  of 
the  plans  must  be  .submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retar>'  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  for  their  approval.  If  either 
Secretary  objects,  an  agreement  must  be 
then  worked  out  between  the  Secretaries. 
In  the  event  of  the  failure  to  resolve  the 
differences  of  opinion,  the  objections 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  to 
be  resolved. 

Third.  The  present  Executive  order 
governing  this  program  requires  that  a 
public  hearing  be  held.  However,  these 
hearings  have  been  onesided  and  domi- 
nated by  the  project  sponsors.  Under  my 
bill  hearings  shall  be  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Their  repre- 
sentatives shall  make  sure  that  all  inter- 
ested parties  are  allowed  suflQcient  time 
to  present  their  views  and  .submit  state- 
ments. 

Fourth.  No  project  shall  use  the  tech- 
niques of  channelization  until  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  damage  to  the  ecology 
and  the  environment  of  the  project  area 
has  been  completed,  and  it  is  found  that 
there  are  no  other  economically  justifi- 
able or  technically  feasible  alternatives. 
Fifth.  This  section  creates  a  State 
watershed  control  board.  This  board  Is 
established  to  give  fish  and  game  com- 
missions as  well  as  individual  conserva- 
tionists some  control  over  watershed 
projects.  Specifically,  this  board  shall 
review  and  recommend  for  approval  all 
projects  affecting  the  Staf^  The  board 
shall  be  composed  of  two  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  soil  conservation 
committee,  two  members  appointed  by 
the  State  fish  and  game  department,  and 
three  persons  from  the  general  public 
who  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  other 
four  members  and  who  are  knowledge- 
able in  the  areas  of  agriculture,  fl.sh,  and 
wildlife  conservation  and  en\ironmental 
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protection.  The  board  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

I  suspect  that  in  addition  to  consulta- 
tions by  game  and  fish  conservationists, 
changes  are  desperately  needed  In  the 
method  of  computing  the  cost-benefit 
formula  which  can  spell  the  birth  or 
death  of  a  project  proposed  under  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1954.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Water  Resources  Council  has 
conducted  hearings  on  the  problem  of 
changing  this  formula  under  which  such 
projects  are  computed.  This  is  certainly 
a  salutary  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Council. 

It  is  my  thought  that  if  the  Council 
does  make  meaningful  changes  in  the 
formula,  then  a  figure  can  be  agreed 
upon  whereby  acreage  left  in  its  natural 
slate  can  be  considered  as  a  "benefit." 
Thus,  in  seeking  to  justify  a  project  un- 
der the  act  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
destroy  natural  stream  beds  in  order  to 
justify  a  project  on  the  rather  question- 
able theory  that  acreage  has  been  Im- 
proved by  channelization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
review  this  legislation  and  the  Field  and 
Stream  article  to  become  more  familiar 
with  the  reason  for  its  need. 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY— A  GREAT 
NATIONAL  LOSS 

'Mr.  PHTT.RIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  by  the  news  of  the 
passing  just  a  short  while  ago  of  our 
outstanding  Massachusetts  native  son, 
leader,  and  friend,  the  Honorable  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy,  one  of  the  great  national 
and  world  leaders  of  our  time. 

He  was  a  man  of  superlative  gifts,  tal- 
ents, and  abilities,  endowed  with  im- 
measurable enthusiasm,  energy,  and 
drive,  a  great  achiever  In  many  fields,  a 
man  of  superb  benevolence  and  charity, 
and  a  philanthropist  of  unbounded  gen- 
erosity. His  extraordinary  career  was  one 
of  massive  accomplishment  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  almost  all  his  cherished  gOEils 
and  ambitions.  As  an  individual,  he  had 
few,  if  any,  equals  In  the  world  of  Amer- 
ican business  and  finance. 

No  task,  even  the  most  difficult,  seemed 
beyond  his  power  to  perform.  No  con- 
cept, however  impossible  at  first  blush, 
too  difficult  for  him  to  perfect  and 
implement. 

His  striking  successes  In  the  business 
world  were  innumerable  and  brought  him 
greatest  renown,  respect,  admiration, 
and  wealth  impossible  to  calculate,  which 
he  utilized  in  large  increments  for  many 
commendable  human  and  public  pur- 
poses. 

Everything  this  great  man  did  seemed 
to  be  crowned  with  success.  At  his  magic 
touch,  prosaic  ventures  turned  into  a 
stream  of  gold,  and  with  seemingly  lit- 
tle effort  on  his  part,  although  there 
must  have  been  much. 

Over  a  relatively  short  period  of  time, 
this  great  American  business  genius  was 
able  to  amass  one  of  the  largest,  indi- 
vidual, personal  fortunes  of  our  times, 
or  Indeed  of  any  time,  and  he  achieved 


this  end  largely  through  his  own  ideas 
and  efforts,  even  as  he  surrounded  him- 
self at  times  with  able  men  to  counsel 
and  assist  him. 

He  came  from  a  famous  Boston  family 
that  had  a  flair  for  business  success  in 
thtir  blood,  and  early  in  hfe,  Joseph 
joined  the  ranks  of  bankers  and  finan- 
cial wizards  who,  in  a  real  sense  in  their 
day,  made  some  modem  financial  proj- 
ects seem  picayune. 

No  doubt,  Joseph  inherited  his  talents 
in  business,  his  zest  for  politics,  his  pas- 
sion for  big  deeds  and  big  deals  and  his 
determined  purpose  to  serve,  and  have 
his  family  serve,  the  Nation. 

He  was  exceptionally  well  trained  find 
attended  the  best  schools.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard,  where  he  was  a 
high-ranking  student  and  made  his  mark 
on  the  baseball  team  as  a  fine  athlete. 

Early  in  his  career,  he  developed  his 
own  ideas  on  how  to  handle  intricate 
business  affairs.  He  was  a  bold  innovator, 
a  skilled  planner,  and  he  formed  his  own 
judgments,  carrying  out  his  plans  with 
truly  fabulous  energy,  precision,  and 
speed  of  execution. 

When  a  young  man,  he  involved  him- 
self in  finance,  in  the  stock  market,  in 
big  business,  and  in  a  host  of  activities, 
most  of  which  gained  him  fortune.  But 
politics  was  in  his  blood  too,  because  he 
inherited  that  from  his  father,  and 
absorbed  a  great  deal  of  it  from  his  bril- 
liant, lovely  wife.  Rose  Fitzgerald,  whose 
able,  distinguished,  colorful  father  was  a 
very  prominent  Mayor  of  Boston,  and 
one  of  the  outstanding  political  figures 
of  his  time. 

I  saw  this  young,  vigorous  Joseph  Ken- 
nedy plimge  into  the  famous,  first 
campaign  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  for  which  he  raised  a  great 
deal  of  money.  He  devoted  himself 
feverishly  and  energetically,  as  was  his 
custom,  to  the  successful  Roosevelt 
campaign. 

I  met  him  early  In  this  campaign  in 
the  company  of  my  dear  friend  and  po- 
litical mentor,  the  late  statesman-pa- 
triot, Hon.  David  I.  Walsh,  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Court.  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  Governor,  and  U.S. 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  almost 
30  years.  Joseph  deeply  impressed  me  as 
an  eager,  aggressive,  very  capable  leader, 
sure  of  himself,  and  intent  upon  reach- 
ing his  goals. 

In  his  talk  with  the  then  senior  Sen- 
ator, he  expressed  his  determination  to 
put  all  of  his  energies  Into  the  campaign, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  he  would  exert 
every  effort  and  devote  his  time  and  re- 
sources to  help  make  Roosevelt  Presi- 
dent. What  followed  was  history.  His 
candidate  was  elected. 

In  rapid  succession,  Joseph  became 
head  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  head 
of  the  Seciulty  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, and  Ambassador  Plenipotentiary 
and  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  English 
Court  of  St.  James,  so  well  known  but 
not  always  particularly  appreciated  by 
his  Irish  forebears. 

A  predecessor  In  another  position  at 
the  English  Court  was  tunother  Boston 
Irishman,  the  great  Patrick  A.  Collins, 
fsunous  lawyer,  orator,  man  of  letters, 
and  former  mayor  of  Boston,  appointed 
years  before  by  President  Cleveland  as 


Con.sul-General  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James. 

By  this  time  Joseph  s  family,  that  was 
to  play  such  a  great,  historic,  but  tragic 
role  in  American  political  life,  was  grow- 
ing and  required  his  attention  While 
this  great  man  was  always  busy,  he  al- 
ways foimd  time  somehow  for  his  loving, 
devoted  wife  and  his  lovely  children,  who 
were  so  bright,  charming,  and  prcwnislng. 
While  his  affections  were  centered  on 
his  daughters,  he  loved  his  fine  sons  just 
as  much,  and  his  ambitions  and  his  con- 
ceptual gifts  were  directed  toward  shap- 
ing his  sons  for  public  service. 

The  first  and  eldest  named  Joseph  P.. 
like  himself,  received  his  primary,  spe- 
cial attention.  He  was  carefully  groomed, 
educated  at  Harvard,  and  singled  out  by 
his  distinguished  dad  to  enter  the  politi- 
cal arena  This  plan  was  known  to  many 
Kennedy  friends  and  political  figures 
around  Boston. 

However,  this  fine  young  man.  who 
.'^eemed  destined  for  a  great  career  in  the 
public  service,  tragically  lost  his  life  dur- 
ing World  War  II  while  in  the  fiying, 
combat  service  of  his  countrj". 

Grief  stricken,  but  undaunted,  the 
Ambassador  then  turned  his  expert  at- 
tention to  the  next  of  the  Kennedy  sons. 
John  F..  who  was  selected  by  his  famous 
dad.  not  always  with  the  candidate's 
complete  enthusiasm,  to  aspire  for  public 
office  and  embrace  a  political  career  . 

After  being  graduated  from  Harvard 
and  some  newspaper  and  free-lance  writ- 
ing, and  a  great  deal  of  training  from  his 
dad,  mother,  and  grandfather,  the  fa- 
mous John  F.  Fitzgerald.  John  was  ready 
to  enter  the  lists.  He  was  to  ri.se  to  the 
top  in  American  government  and  to  take 
his  place  among  the  greatest  in  American 
historj'  and  world  history-. 

I  recall  something  once  said -to  me  by 
the  former  Mayor  Fitzgerald  some  years 
ago  when  I  was  visiting  with  him  in  his 
apartment  in  the  Bellevue  Hotel.  Boston. 

John  Kennedy,  then  a  young  Harvard 
lad,  who  looked  even  younger  than  he 
was.  had  come  to  visit,  as  I  had  seen 
him  do  before,  and  the  former  mayor 
commented  to  me : 

I  want  you  to  note  this  very  carefully. 
You  have  had  a  chance  to  see  and  size  up 
this  young  man.  and  you  know  he  Is  a  fine 
student  and  a  wonderful  boy  In  every  way. 
Remember  this:  One  day  this  boy,  John 
Kennedy,  will  be  President  of  the  tJnited 
States,  and  you  can  take  that  from  me. 

The  mayor  repeated  that  remark  to 
me  on  several  occasions  and  I  have 
always  remembered  his  prophetic  words, 
and  believed  somehow  that  they  would 
come  true. 

Mayor  Fitzgerald's  words  came  true. 
Yoimg  John  Kennedy  became  one  of  the 
youngest  Presidents  our  country  has  ever 
had.  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  during 
the  all-too-limlted  time  allotted  him  be- 
fore his  unspeakably  tragic  passing  at 
the  hands  of  an  assassin. 

In  John's  campaign  for  the  Presidency, 
the  Ambassador  possibly  reached  his 
greatest  heights  of  political  achievement. 
In  fact,  he  was  his  great  son's  campaign 
manager,  counselor,  inspiration  and  gen- 
eral handler.  He  was  involved  in  every 
phase  of  the  campaign,  the  keyman  in 
his  great  victory. 

Morning,  noon,  and  night  he  worked 
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tirelessly,  never  overloolting  a  single  de- 
tail of  the  thousands  of  things  that  had 
to  be  done  to  put  this  historic  campaign 
on  the  road,  so  to  speak,  and  set  up  the 
smooth,  eCBciently  functioning  organiza- 
tion throughout  the  country  that  was  to 
take  charge  of  this  winning  campaign  for 
the  Presidency. 

I  saw  and  talked  with  Joseph  Kennedy 
at  that  time  too.  In  the  presence  of  John 
and  Bobby,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
Ambassador  took  charge  of  some  of  the 
most  difiQcult  work  of  this  famous  na- 
tional campaign,  not  only  finfincial  de- 
tails, but  mobilizing  friends  and  workers, 
contacting  the  battery  of  writers,  press. 
radio  and  television  talent  that  was  nec- 
essary. On  his  own  he  called  literally 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  friends,  and 
other  influential  people  that  might  even 
have  been  total  strangers  to  him,  solicit- 
ing votes  and  support  for  his  son  for 
President.  This  well  could  be,  in  his  own 
estimation,  as  weU  as  ours,  his  finest  hour 
of  all  the  great  ones  he  had  known. 

To  me,  this  is  one  of  the  great  political 
stories  in  American  history,  and  i  know 
that  many  chapters  will  be  written  about 
it. 

There  was  another  story  that  was  al- 
most realized  during  the  life  of  this  great 
leader.  That  was  the  election  of  his  third 
son,  Bobby,  who.  many  think,  could  have 
been  elected  President,  had  the  Good 
Lord  spared  him. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  told  of  this 
thrilling  story  of  the  life  of  a  great  man 
and  the  family  he  founded,  and  that  is 
not  yet  ended,  since  there  is  still  another 
son  to  come  forward  and  very  conceivably 
reach  the  political  pinnacle  of  the  Amer- 
ican Presidency. 

Thus,  through  the  shifting  shadow.s  of 
triumph  and  tragedy,  a  great  life  has 
ended.  But  a  powerful  momentum  has 
gathered,  and  it  will  go  on  through  the 
proud,  able,  courageous  Kennedy-Fitz- 
gerald bloodlines  that  remain  behind, 
and  will  carry  on  in  the  same  invincible, 
irrepressible  spirit  to  reach  the  highest 
goals  that  Joe  Kennedy  set  for  himself 
and  his  family  and  may  well  be  realized 
again  in  future  years. 

The  hearts  of  myself  and  family  go 
out  to  this  bereaved,  great  Kennedy 
family  of  America  with  prayers,  deepest 
sympathy,  and  condolence. 

May  this  brave,  beloved  widow,  who 
has  played  such  a  gallant,  memorable 
part  in  the  life  of  her  husband  and  her 
family,  her  son.  our  great,  beloved  Sen- 
ator Ted,  and  her  lovely  daughters  and 
dear  ones,  be  strengthened,  encouraged, 
and  sustained  by  the  good  Lord  to  bear 
their  heavy  burdens  of  sorrow  with  true 
spiritual  resignation  and  firm  resolve  to 
carry  on  in  the  rich  traditions  of  then- 
proud  heritage  that  will  lead  them  to 
even  greater  achievement  in  the  years 
to  come. 

A  great  man  has  gone  to  his  eternal 
reward,  yet  the  influence  and  inspiration 
of  his  fine,  successful  life,  so  meaningful 
in  terms  of  achievement,  leadership  and 
unmeasured  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  God  and  country  and  the  American 
people,  will  be  felt  in  this  country  for 
many  years  to  come,  to  enrich  American 
life  and  history,  and  serve  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  for  peace. 


May  the  good  Lord  bless  and  keep  him 
in  his  eternal  home. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gray),  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  business  in  North  Carolina  be- 
ginning departure  today  at  4  p.m. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH  ( at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
on  account  of  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence. 

Mr.  Corman,  for  November  20.  on  ac- 
count of  oflQcial  business. 

Mr.  Moss,  from  4  p.m..  November  21, 
through  December  1,  1969,  on  account  of 
official  business  in  district. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  for  November  20  through 
November  28.  on  account  of  congressional 
district  business. 

Mr.  Gettys  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gray),  for  November  20  and  21.  on  ac- 
count of  oCBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rivers,  for  60  minutes,  on  Monday, 
November  24. 

Mr.  Pindley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rivers*,  for  60  minutes,  on  Monday, 
November  24. 

'  The  following  Members  <  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Maynei  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HoGAN.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collier,  for  30  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 24. 

Mr.  Duncan,  for  30  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 25. 

Mr.  Duncan,  for  30  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 26. 

Mr.  Duncan,  for  30  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 27. 

Mr.  RoBisoN,  for  30  minutes,   today. 

Mr.  QuiK.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

•  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  i  to  ad- 
dress the  House  and  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:  ' 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Clark,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick.  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Passman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks prior  to  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment to  strike  section  209  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill  offered  by  Mr.  Gross. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mayne)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mr.  RouDEBusH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PiRNIE. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  ScHWENGEL  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Cunningham  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Ruth  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  HocAN. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Lujan. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in 
two  instances. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Harvey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  HosMER, 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Friedel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  SiKEs  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Karth  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CoNYERS  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  Hays  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  849.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Gvin  Control  Act  of  1968: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House    Administration,    reported    that 
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that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R  7066.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  William  Howard  Taft  Na- 
tional Historic  Site; 

H.R.  11612.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H  R.  12829.  An  act  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Tlie  SPEIAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ludger  J. 
Cossette; 

S.  632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond  C 
Melvln; 

S  757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne 
Davl.s; 

S.  2000.  An  act  to  establish  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site:  and 

S  J.  Res.  26  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  the  Elsenhower  National 
Historic  Site  at  Gettysburg.  Pa.  and  for 
other  purpo.ses. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  7066  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  William  Howard  Taft  Na- 
tional Historic  Site: 

HR.  12307.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
Ins:  June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

HR.  14001  An  act  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  authorize 
modifications  of  the  system  of  selecting  per- 
sons for  Induction  into  the  Armed  Forces 
under  this  act. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mo\e 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly 'at  8  o'clock  p.m.).  under  its  previ- 
ous order,  the  House  adjourned  imtil 
Monday.  November  24,  1969.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE 


The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13.  1884  i23  Stat.  22). 
to  be  administered  to  Members  and  Dele- 
gates of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  section 
1757  of  title  XIX  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  and  being  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  A  B.  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that 


I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same;  that  I  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to 
enter.  So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Member  of  the  91st  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (U.S.C,  title  2,  sec.  25,i, 
approved  February  18,  1948;  Robert  A. 
Roe,  Eighth  District,  New  Jersey. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1350  A  letter  from  the  Secretarj-  of  State, 
transmitting  the  17th  report  on  the  extent 
and  disposition  of  U.S.  contributions  to  In- 
ternational organizations,  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
Public  Law  806  (8lBt  Congress)  (H.  Doc.  No. 
91-297) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1351.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  requests  for  appropriations 
transmitted  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
fiscal  year  1970  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-196);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

1352.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia highway  projects  listed  in  section 
23 lb)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968,  pursuant  to  the  pro\islons  of  section 
803  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act 
of  1969  (H  Doc.  No.  91-198):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1353.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  to  increase  salaries  of  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  Fire  Department,  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Ac:  of 
1955  to  increase  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
school  officers,  and  other  employees  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Cj- 
lumbla,  to  provide  revenue  sources  for  these 
increases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    the   District    of    Columbia. 

1354.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
that  proceedings  have  been  finally  concluded 
with  respect  to  docket  No.  72,  Absentee  Dela- 
ware Tnbe  of  Oklahoma,  et  al..  and  docket 
No.  298.  The  Delauare  Tribe  of  Iiidians, 
Plaintiffs,  v.  The  United  States  of  America. 
Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of  August  13, 
1946.  as  amended  April  10,  1967.  60  Stat.  1055. 
25  use.  70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1355.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
to  provide  increased  protection  for  consum- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1356.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  claims  paid  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  during  fiscal  year  1969 
under  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees"  Claims  Act  of  1964.  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1357.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 


migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification .  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  204id)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlclarv. 


"BEPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'NEULL  of  Massachusetts:  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  House  Resolution  721.  Reso- 
lution for  consideration  of  H.R  14741.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  revise  the  next  due  date  for  the  cost  esti- 
mate for  the  Interstate  System,  to  amend 
chapter  4  relating  to  highway  safety,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-660)  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  722.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  613,  Resolution  toward 
peace  with  Justice  in  Vietnam  iRept  No.  91- 
661 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R  110.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
427ib)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to 
proiide  that  a  family  separation  allowance 
shall  be  paid  to  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
ser^'lce  even  though  the  member  does  not 
maintain  a  residence  or  household  for  his 
dependents,  subject  to  his  management  and 
control  (Rept.  No.  91-662).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Senices.  H.R  386.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a 
family  separation  allowance  shall  be  paid 
to  any  member  of  a  uniformed  ser\-lce  as- 
signed to  Governmenr  quarters  prorided  he 
is  otherwise  entitled  to  such  separation  al- 
lowance (Rept.  No.  91-663).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat^e 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R  3813.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
1331(ci  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  granting  of  retired  pay  to 
persons  otherwase  qualiiied  who  were  Re- 
serves before  August  16.  1945.  and  who  served 
on  active  duty  durire  the  so-called  Berlin 
crisis  (Rept.  No.  91-664)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr  HEBERT  Comminee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R  6006  A  bill  to  permit  National 
Guard  officers  to  act  as  inspecting  officere 
under  section  710(fi  of  title  32.  United 
States  Code;  with  an  amendment  (Rept  No 
91-665).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  en  Armed  Serv- 
ices H.R  6265  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  head- 
stone or  marker  be  furnished  at  Government 
expense  for  the  unmarked  grave  of  any 
Medal  of  Honor  recipient  (Rept  No.  91-666). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  8019  A  bill  to  amend  title  37. 
United  States  C<xie.  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  uniform  allowances  to  certain  per- 
sons originally  appointed,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  a^  commissioned  or  warrant 
officer  in  a  Regular  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  (Rept  No.  91-667).  deferred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr.  RIVE3?S:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  8021.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a  dislocation 
allowance  under  certain  circumstances,  cer- 
tain reimbursements,  transportation  for  de- 
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pendents,  and  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances under  certain  circumstances,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-668>.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Onion. 

Mr.  HICKS:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
HR  9052.  A  bill  to  amend  section  716  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Interservlce  transfters  of  ofDcers  of  the  Coast 
Ouard:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
669) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  HR  9485.  A  bill  to  remove  the 
$10,000  limit  on  dep>06lt8  under  section  1035 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  in  the  case  of 
any  member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  Is  a 
prisoner  of  war.  missing  In  action,  or  In  a 
detained  status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-670).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  rhe  State  of  the  Onion. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  HR.  9488.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37 
of  the  United  Stales  Code  to  provide  that  ;i 
f!«nlly  separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to 
any  member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  Is  a 
prisoner  of  war,  missing  In  action,  or  In  a 
detained  status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict; 
witU  an  »m«ndm«nt  iRept.  No.  91-671).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HUBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
Ice-s.  H  R.  11266.  A  bill  to  provide  for  crediting 
service  as  an  aviation  midshipman  (or  pur- 
poses of  retirement  for  nonregulaj-  service 
under  chapter  67  of  title  10.  United  S'ates 
Code,  and  for  pay  purposes  under  title  37, 
United  States  Code;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No.  91  672)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  14118.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  with  .in  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-67311  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

.Mr  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4574.  A  b;W  to  provide  for  the  admission 
to  the  United  States  of  certain  inhabitants 
of  the  Bonln  Islands;  without  lunendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-674).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Resolution  661.  Resolution  com- 
mending the  American  serviceman  and  vet- 
eran of  Vietnam  for  his  efforts  and  sacrifices; 
without  aimendment  iRept.  No.  91-675).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices HR  12941  A  bill  to  authorize  the  re- 
lease of  4,180,000  pounds  of  cadmium  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  without  amendment  i  Rept.  No.  91- 
6761.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole    House    on    the    State    of    the    Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  District  of 
Columbia.  HR.  11193  A  bill  to  authorize  a 
Federal  contribution  for  the  effectiveness  of 
a  transit  development  program  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region,  and  to  further  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1965  (79  StRt.  663)  and  Public 
Law  89-774  (80  Stat  1324);  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-6771.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HR.  1375«.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10,  32, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
accountability  and  resfwnslblUty  for  U.S. 
propierty,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No  91-678).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HR.  13018  (Rept.  No 
91-679).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  NATCHB51:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HR.  14916.  A  bill  making  approprl*- 
tlons  for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No  91-680).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ADAIR  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ash- 
brook.     Mr.     Bray,     Mr.     Bcrke    of 
Florida.  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Cederberc. 
Mr.  Collier,  Mr,  Cramer.  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi.  Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mr,  Poln- 
TAiN.    Mr.    Pltnt.    Mr,    Halet,    Mr 
HtSEKT,    Mr.   HocAN,   Mr.   Hunt,   Mr. 
Lloyo,    Mr     Mcculloch  ,   Mr.    Mc- 
Kneally.   Mr    Meskii-l,   Mr.   Myers. 
Mr.    O'Neal    of    Georgia.    Mrs.    Reid 
of    Illinois.    Mr.    Rhodes,    and     Mr. 
Roudebush 1 • 
H  R   14893.  A  bill  to  restrict  travel  In  vio- 
lation of  area  restrictions;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  ADAIR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  ScoTT,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Watson,   Mr.   Whitehurst,   and   Mr. 
Williams)  : 
H  R.  14804.  A  bill  to  restrict  travel  In  vio- 
lation of  area  restrictions:   to  the  Commit- 
tee- on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H  R  14895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rlght.s 
.^ct  of  1964  bv  adding  a  new  title,  which 
restores  to  local  "school  boards  their  con- 
stitutional power  to  administer  the  public 
schools  committed  to  their  charge,  confers 
on  parents  the  right  to  choose  the  public 
schools  their  children  attend,  secures  to 
children  the  right  to  attend  the  public 
schools  chosen  by  their  parents,  and  makes 
effective  the  right  of  public  school  admin- 
istrators and  teachers  to  serve  In  the  schools 
In  which  they  contrpct  to  serve;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL 
H.R  14896.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 15,  1966  (80  Stat  915).  establishing  a 
program  for  the  preservation  of  additional 
historic  properties  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  an-l  Incular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  14837.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  restrict  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited credit  cardc;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office   and  Civil   Service. 

By    Mr.    FALLON     ( for    himself,    Mr. 
Blatnik.       Mr        Klitczynski.       Mr. 
WRtcHT.   Mr.   Gray.   Mr.   Clark.   Mr. 
Edmondson.   Mr.   Johnson   of   Cali- 
fornia.  Mr.   DoRN.    Mr.   Henderson. 
Mr.    Olsen.    Mr     Roberts.    Mr.    Mc- 
Carthy.   Mr.   Kee.   Mr.   Howard.   Mr. 
Anderson    of    California,    Mr.    Caf- 
FERY.  Mr.  Crkmer.  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr. 
Orovek.  Mr    Cleveland.  Mr.  Don   H 
Clavsen.     Mr.     McEwEN.     Mr.     D^•N- 
CAN.  and  Mr.  Schwencel)  : 
H.R.  14898.  A  bill  to  establish  uniform  re- 
location   assistance    and     land     acquisition 
policies  applicable  to  Federal  programs  and 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs;  to  th«  Com- 
mittee  on   Public   WorkB. 

By  Mr.  PALLON  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
SCHAOEBEXG,  Mr.  Sntdek,  Mr.  Den- 
NXT.  Mr.  ZiON,  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Hammxkscrmidt.  Mr. 
MiLxxB  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Robison,  and 
Mr.  Koch)  : 
HJl.  14899.  A  bill  to  establish  uniform 
relocation  assistance   and  land   acqulBltlon 


policies  applicable  to  Federal  programs  and 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Public   Works. 

Bv  Mr   GOLDWATER: 

H  R  14900.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dissem- 
ination through  Interstate  commerce  or  the 
malls  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  exhi- 
bition of  movies  or  other  presentations  harm- 
ful to  such  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    HAMMERSCHMIDT : 

HR  14901  A  bill  to  amend  section  32(e) 
of  title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secret.\ry  of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial 
assistance  In  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of 
Improvement  for  land  conservation  and 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lennon)  : 

HR  14902.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  13.  1946.  relating  to  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores 
of  the  United  States.  Its  territories,  and  pos- 
sessions, to  Include  privately  owned  property; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
Bv  Mr   HOWARD: 

HR.  14903  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  St.ites  Code  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  cooperate  In  the  construction  of 
the  Darlen  Gap  Highway  to  connect  the 
Inter-Amerlean  Highway  with  the  Pan 
American  Highway  System  of  South  America; 
to  the  Cimmlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   KUYKENDALL 

H  R  14904  .A  bill  to  enable  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  change  their  resi- 
dences to  vote  in  presidential  elections,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration 
By  Mr    NHNISH: 

H.R  14905  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr    MONAGAN- 

HR  14906  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  Income  of  reasonable  amounts  con- 
tributed to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 

HR.  14907.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  In  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  PASSMAN: 

H.R.  14908  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  by  adding  a  new  title,  which  re- 
stores to  local  school  boards  their  constitu- 
tional power  to  administer  the  public  schools 
committed  to  their  charge,  confers  on  par- 
ents the  right  to  choose  the  public  schools 
their  children  attend,  secures  to  children  the 
right  to  attend  the  public  schools  chosen 
by  their  parents,  and  makes  effective  the 
right  of  public  school  administrators  and 
teachers  to  serve  In  the  schools  in  which  they 
contract  to  serve:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 

HJi.  14909.  A  bill  to  Improve  rice  Inspec- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dent.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hathaway. 
Mr.  PowTLL,  Mr.  Mttrpht  of  Illinois. 
Mr.    ANDmsoN    of    Callfomia,    Mr. 

CONTEtS,    Mr.    DKBWtNBKI,    MT.    PaRS- 

STKiN,  Mrs.  HECKi.Ea  of  Maasacbu- 
setts,  Mr.  Matsttnoa,  Mr.  Pkick  of 
nunois,  and  Mr.  Rotbal)  : 
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H.R.  14910.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  to 
Improve  the  opportunity  of  students  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  study  cul- 
tural heritages  of  the  major  ethnic  groups 
in  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
H.R.  14911.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  20-percent 
across-the-board  benefit  increase  with  sub- 
sequent cost-of-living  increases,  to  raise  the 
earnings  base,  to  liberalize  the  retirement 
test,  to  increase  widows'  and  widowers'  bene- 
fits, to  improve  benefit  computation,  to  in- 
crease the  lump-sum  death  payment,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  additional  disabled  children 
and  dependent  parents  of  insured  indi- 
viduals, and  to  liberalize  qualification  for 
disability  beneflte;  to  provide  medicare  bene- 
fits for  all  Individuals  receiving  cash  bene- 
fits based  on  disability;  to  permit  increases 
In  social  security  benefits  to  be  disregarded 
In  computing  Income  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  a  veteran's  or 
widow's  pension;  and  to  provide  a  85,000  in- 
come tax  exemption  for  Individuals  65  years 
of  age  or  over;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr   TEAGUE  of  Texas  (for  himself 
and  Mr.   Brown   of  California)    (by 
request )  : 
H.R.    14912.  A  bill   to  amend  section   1777 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize 
on-the-job  training  procedures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   VANIK    (for  himself,   Mr.   An- 

nunzio.  Mr.   Blatnik.   Mr.   Button, 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Dulski.  Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.    Peichan.    Mr.    Gallagher.    Mr. 

Gaydos,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr. 

Hanley,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Madden, 

Mr.     McCarthy,     Mr.     Minish,     Mr. 

Moorhead.   Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois, 

Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr. 

PuciNSKi.   Mr.  Rodino.   Mr.   Rooney 

of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr    Shipley)  : 

H  R.  14913    A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 

Social   Security  Act  to  Increase,  In   the  case 

of  Individuals  having  40  or  more  quarters  of 

coverage,  the  number  of  years  which  may  be 

disregarded   in  computing  such   Individual's 

aver.-ige  monthly  wage,  and  to  provide  that. 

for   benefit   computation   purposes,   a   man's 

Insured  status  and  average  monthly  wage  will 

be  figured  on   the  basis  of  an  age-62  cutoff 

( the  same  as  presently  provided  in  the  case 

of  women);    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Me.^tne. 

By     Mr.     VANIK      (for     himself.     Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr    Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey,  Mr.  TuNNEY.  Mr    Vigorito.   Mr. 
Yatron.  and  Mr.  Howard)  : 
H  R   14914.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase,  in  the  case 
of    individuals    having   40    or    more    quarters 
of  cover.ige.  the  number  of  yeirs  whlrh  may 
be   disregarded   in   csmputlng  such   individ- 
uals average  monthly  wage,  and  to  provide 
th.1t.    for    benefit    computation    purpcjses.    a 
mans   liisured   status   and   average   monthly 
wage  ^viJl  be  figured  en  the  basis  of  an  age- 
62  cutoff  (the  same  as  prefently  provided  In 
the  case   of   women  l;    to   the  Committee   on 
Wavs  and  Means 

Bv  Mr    VIGORITO: 
H.R.  14915.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  pen- 
alties for  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  commis- 
sion   of    certain    crimes    of    violence;    to    the 
Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   NATCHER: 
H  R.  14916     A    bill    making    appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  14917   A  bin  to  designate  the  author- 
ized Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  as  the  Gulf 
Atlantic  Canal;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  14918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 


Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1954, 
aa  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS: 
H.R.  14919.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  14920.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  29 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
the  misuse  of  political  campaign  contribu- 
tions received  by  a  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive In,  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  U.S. 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  14921.  A  bill  to  amend  title  42,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the 
willful  giving  of  false  information  in  register- 
ing, voting  absentee  or  voting:  for  conspiring 
with  another  individual  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  his  false  registration;  and  for 
paying  or  offering  to  pay  or  accepting  pay- 
ment for  false  registration:  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  14922.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  Items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.    14923.   A   bill   to   amend   title   XVIII 
of   the   Social   Security  Act  to  permit  State 
agreements  for  coverage  under  the  hospital 
insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  14924.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Hossier)  : 
H.R.    14925.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and.for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  14926.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  Include 
chiropractors"  services  among  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  part  B  of  such  title;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mahon )  : 
H.R.  14927.  A  bill  to  Improve  farm  income 
and  Insure  adequate  supplies  of  agr.cultural 
commodities  by  extending  and  improving 
certain  commodity  programs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RARICK    (for  himself.  Mr    Ed- 
wards   of    Louisiana.    Mr     Long    of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  HMibert.  Mr    Waggon- 
NER.    Mr.    Caffery,    and    Mr.    Pass- 
man )  : 
H.R.  14928.   A     bill     to     amend     the     CivU 
Rights   Act   of    1964    by   adding   a   new   title, 
which  restores  to  local  school  boards  their 
constitutional  power  to  administer  the  pub- 
lic schools  committed   to  their  charge,  con- 
fers   on    parents    the    right    to    choose    the 
public  schools  their  children  attend,  secures 
to  children  the  right  to  attend  the  public 
schools  chosen   by  their  parents,  and   makes 
effective  the  right  of  public  school  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  to  serve  in  the  schixils 
m  which  they  contract  to  serve;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  14929  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
comf)ensatlon  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  14930.  A    bill    to   authorize    loans    for 
study    at    nonprofit    institutions    of   higher 
education:   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Springer)  : 
HJl.  14931.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Trade  Commlaslon  Act  to  provide  Increased 


protection  for  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 
H.R.  14932.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  14933.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prescribe  fees  for  ap- 
plications for  new  commercial  television 
television  broadcasting  station  licenses  and 
for  renewal  of  such  licenses:  to  the  0>mmit- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHTTEHURST: 
K.n.  14934.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  section 
8340.  United  States  Code:   to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FLOWERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Nichols)  : 
H.R.  14935  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  by  adding  a  new  title, 
which  restores  to  local  school  boards  their 
constitutional  power  to  administer  the  pub- 
lic schools  committed  to  their  charge,  con- 
fers on  parents  the  right  to  choose  the  public 
schools  their  children  attend,  secures  to  chil- 
dren the  right  to  attend  the  public  schools 
chosen  by  their  parents,  and  makes  effective 
the  right  of  public  school  administrators  and 
teachers  to  serse  In  the  schools  in  which  they 
contract  to  serve;  to  the  Commltteee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   SANDMAN: 
H.R.  14936.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.J.  Res.  994.  Joint    resolution    to    pro\1de 
collective  bargaining  rights  for  employees  of 
food  ser\-lce  facilities  at  the  Capitol:   to  the 
Committee  on   House   Administration. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.J.  Res.  995    Joint   resolution   designating 
November   20  of  each   year  as  Coal   Miners' 
Memorial    Day;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.J.  Res.  996.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  In  honor  of  Robert  Francis  Kennedy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr    ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Res.  723.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice    in    Vietnam:    to   the    Committee   on 
Fcrelen  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON 
H  Res.  724.  Resolution  to  promote  peace 
and  security  In  the  Far  East  by  establishing 
certain  condlUons  precedent  to  any  transfer 
of  Okinawa  to  Japan:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Affairs 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   WALDIE: 

H.R  14937.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Carolina  Rigor:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    LONG   c!  Louisiana: 

H.R  14938  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jerry  L 
Weaver;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jud'.ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

336.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Concerned  Students  for  Peace  of  Caldwell 
College.  Caldwell.  N.J..  relative  to  a  cease-fire 
and  withdrawal  of  all  American  troops  from 
Vietnam,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Novemher  20,  1969 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  PEACE  CORPS 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently came  across  a  moving  and  per- 
ceptive article  about  the  Peace  Corps. 
Written  by  a  doctor  m  New  Haven.  Conn., 
it  describes  one  couple's  encounters  with 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  a  number  of 
African  countries. 

Prior  to  his  mission  for  Crossroads 
Africa.  Dr.  Hans  H.  Neumann,  like  many 
other  Americans,  had  entertained  doubts 
about  the  character  of  the  volunteers 
and  the  effectiveness  of  their  work.  His 
direct  contact  with  these  your.g  people 
in  the  field  dispelled  all  doubts  and  ques- 
tions. The  Corps  is  doing  an  exceptional 
job..  Volunteers  are  well  respected  by  the 
people  aiafing  whom  they  live  and  work. 
And  they  are  acquiring  skills  and  a  sense 
of  purpose  and  responsibility  which  will 
always  be  of  benefit  to  them  and  to  this 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  'Are  You  For  or  ARain.st 
the  Peace  Corps''"  by  Dr.  Neumann,  be 
printed  in  the  RtcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Are  You  For  or  Against  the  Peace  Corps' 
I  By  Hans  H    Neumann,  MD.i 

Whiil  would  yoM  say  to  a  !-on  or  daughter 
or  young  patient  thinking  of  volunteering  for 
the  Peace  Corps:"  Do  you  suspect  that  most 
corp.s  members  are  misfits,  more  intent  on 
escaping  reality  than  on  ministering  to  needy 
foreigners?  Is  It  a  haven  for  draft-dodgers' 
Is  It  doing  an  effective,  lasting  Job  of  im- 
proving the  lives  of  people  in  its  host  coun- 
tries, or  just  some  Boy  Scout  gcjod  deeds' 

I  found  answers  to  such  questions  recently 
when  my  wife  and  I  combined  .t  vacation 
with  a  mission  for  Operation  Crossroads 
Africa  In  the  bush  country  of  inland  Africa 
we  were  frequently  told  about  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  working  in  the  villages,  and  we 
made  a  point  of  seeking  them  out.  During 
our  journey,  we  talked  at  some  length  with 
36  of  these  volunteers.  Sometimes  wed  just 
spend  an  hour  or  so  with  them,  perhaps 
meeting  village  chieftains  and  midwives,  or 
visiting  the  local  school  and  clinic  Occa- 
sionally, we  met  a  volunteer  who  had  a  free 
afternoon  or  evetung  and  was  pleased  to 
spend  it  with  us. 

Once  we  took  a  10-hour  train  ride  from 
southern  Dahomey  to  the  town  of  Parakou. 
near  the  border  ot  Niger,  and  had  as  traveling 
companions—  ill  addition  to  two  dozen  live 
guinea  hens  und  a  goat — si.\  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  heading  upcountry  for  new  as- 
signments So  by  the  time  we  left  Africa  wed 
spent  mere  than  100  hours  with  volunteers 
and  had  come  to  some  definite  conclusions 
about  them  and  their  work. 

I'll  take  my  last  question  first:  What  kind 
Of  Job  Is  the  Peace  Corps  doing?  The  answer 
Is  Indicated  by  certain  facts.  More  and  more 
nations  are  asking  for  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 
Many  governments  are  asking  for  larger 
numbers  of  volunteers  And  most  of  the 
handful  of  countries  that  had  asked  Peace 
Corps  youths  to  leave  have  recently  asked 
them  to  return. 

Furthermore,  praise  for  the  performance 
of  these  young  American  men  and  women 
was  uniformly  high  among  the  Africans  with 


whom  we  talked.  Such  support  In  the  host 
countries  Isn't  surprising  when  one  actually 
sees  these  volunteers  living  and  working  un- 
der the  worst  possible  conditions  to  bring 
knowledge  and  personal  aid  to  victims  of 
ignorance  and  hardship.  Including  an  over- 
whelming incidence  of  Illness  and  injury. 

For  example,  in  most  West  African  coun- 
tries there's  a  50  per  cent  mortality  rate 
among  children  under  the  age  of  5.  Death 
among  these  children  is  the  result  of  a  variety 
of  diseases  and  of  malnutrition — which  Isn't 
due  so  much  to  a  lack  of  food  as  to  protein 
deficiency  and  to  lack  of  knowledge  about 
what  foods  a  child  should  have.  Consider 
also  the  high  rate  of  deaths  caused  by  malaria 
(Still  the  leading  cause  in  Ghana,  where 
statistics  are  available).  Consider  that  Afri- 
cans don't  become  immune  to  amebic  dysen- 
tery and  other  forms  of  entero-colltls;  that 
many  suffer  from  typhoid,  hepjatltls.  and  nu- 
merous parasitic  Infestations.  Unaided.  Airi- 
can  villagers  have  no  access  to  the  modern 
methods  of  treating  drinking  water  and 
creating  sanitation  facilities  to  reduce  such 
diseases. 

Imagine,  then,  the  feelings  of  a  30-year-old 
African  mother  of  eight  lonly  four  of  whom 
have  siu-vlved  Infancy  i,  who  knows  that 
young  .Americans  have  come  to  teach  her 
how  to  cook  foods  for  her  children  that  will 
help  them  live  longer  and  be  sick  less  often, 
.ind  to  teach  her  husband  and  brothers  how 
to  plant  and  cultivate  a  vegetable  garden. 
Imagine  what  the  northern  Dahomeyan  na- 
tives must  tiilnk  of  the  well-diggers  of  Na- 
tatlngou.  Americans  laboring  to  bring  good 
w.iter  t<^  strangers. 

What  kind  of  people  .ire  the  volunteers''  I 
would  say  only  that  they're  well-educated, 
articulate,  sensitive,  .uid  dedicated  boys  and 
girls  who.  in  doing  so  much  lor  others,  are 
also  doing  much  to  win  friends  for  .■\nierica 
.\s  to  what  the  volunteers  are  getting  'lut  of 
their  experience,  I'll  let  some  of  the  young 
.■\merlc.ins  we  t.ilked  wita  in  West  Africa 
speak  for  themselves. 

One  22-year-old  said  to  us:  "For  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  feel  Uiat  I've  made  a  differ- 
ence in  somebody  else's  life," 

.\  young  girl  mused  "Every  day  I  face 
challenges  I  never  dreamed  of  before  and  I'm 
:imazed  at  the  abilities  I  find  I  have  in  over- 
coming them  I  used  to  think  if  isomethlng 
w.isnt  solvable  right  away  it  was  the  end  of 
the  world.  Now.  no  matter  how  great  the 
frustration,  I  know  that  tomorrow's  another 
day  " 

Said  a  recent  college  graduate:  "A  lot  of 
ego  IS  Involved  in  your  first  job  You  feel  you 
have  to  make  your  first  mark  It  may  be  a 
very  tiny  mark,  but  I'm  lea\ing  mine  here   ' 

One  young  man  put  it  this  way:  'Team- 
work '  I  u.sed  to  think  a  word  like  that  w.is 
garb.ige'  That's  what  I  thought  until  I 
taught  46  children  to  work  together  In  a 
.school  garden  To  them  teamwii.'k  was  a  new 
concept,  and  teaciiing  it  to  theni  made  ine 
see  it  m  a  new  way  ' 

.■\nd  they  said  things  like  this: 

•  The  Peace  Corps  helps  you  find  yourself 
You  learn  what  you're  capable  of  doing  Like 
I  never  knew  what  I  wanted  to  do.  Now  I 
know   I'm  going  into  urban  redevelopment." 

"Responsibility  used  to  be  something  my 
father  said  I  should  have  Now  I  know  what 
it  really  is.  " 

"If  you  want  to  develop  decisive-making 
power,  the  Peace  Corps  certainly  gives  It  to 
you  You  get  Into  a  village  without  a  phone 
or  any  quick  means  of  communicating  with 
headquarters,  and  If  there's  a  decision  to  be 
made,  you  make  It^ — or  else!" 

"Everyone  on  campus  said  we  have  enough 
problems  to  solve  at  home  and  going  some- 
place else  was  the  coward's  choice.  Well,  I 
Just  didn't  see  what  I  could  do  at  home.  1 
didn't  know  anything  about  my  abilities,  and 
I  wouldn't  have  known  where  to  start.  Now 


I  think  I  can  bring  something  back.  lx)th  a 
knowledge  of  myself  and  some  experience  In 
problem-.solvlng  " 

"I  learned  that  there  are  other  ways  of 
doing  things,  that  the  American  way  isn't 
the  only  way.  I've  learned  to  make  allowances 
for  people  who  are  different  from  us  " 

"I've  learned  that  you  must  treat  people 
with  Justice  and  sensitivity.  If  you  have  those 
two  things.  It  doesn't  matter  how  poorly  you 
speak  the  dialect.  People  will  understand 
you   " 

"You  change  your  perspective  Looking  at 
the  U  S  from  the  outside  makes  you  .see  It  m 
a  different  way  " 

'It's  a  nice  Institutional  way  to  have  an 
adventure.  You  learn  to  live  with  hardship. 
And  the  way  the  world  Is  going,  that's  not 
a  bad  thing  to  learn." 

"It's  a  good  way  to  step  out  of  the  middle 
class  lor  a  while.  There  are  a  lot  of  guys  who 
are  bored  with  their  parents'  house  In  the 
suburbs  They  ought  to  try  one  of  these  for 
two  years!  " 

Though  the  volunteers  were  willing  to  talk 
about  their  work  and  what  It  meant  to  them, 
there  was  one  thing  they  wouldn't  talk 
about:  the  physical  discomfort  That  seems 
to  be  p<irt  of  their  unwritten  code.  They 
wouldn't  gripe  about  Inconvenience,  self- 
sacrifice,  of  deprivation— whether  the  depri- 
vation was  in  terms  of  phy.->lcal  needs  or 
Western  companionship. 

The  general  attitude  was  perhaps  best 
summed  up  by  a  volunteer  who  said:  "Tliis 
has  been  the  most  frustrating,  heartbreak- 
ing, teeth-gritting,  eye-opening  experience  a 
person  could  have.  I've  suffered  every  minute 
of  it,  and  I  wouldn't  have  missed  It  for  the 
world.  " 

Until  our  trip,  my  wife  and  I  had  been 
somewhat  skeptical  about  Peace  Corps  mo- 
tives and  effectiveness.  Now  I'm  convinced 
that  mature  .'\mericans  who  are  fed  to  the 
teeth  with  hippies,  addicts,  cop-outs,  drop- 
outs, and  college  rioters  would  stand  a  lit- 
tle stralghter  and  speak  a  little  more  proud- 
ly of  Amerlcin  youth  If  they  could  see  and 
talk  with  .some  of  these  young  volunteers  as 
w^e  did. 


NO 

HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 
'      IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sunday 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  made  a 
statement  :n  which  he  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  antiwar  march  m  Wash- 
ington this  past  weekend  had  the  city 
in  a  state  of  near  chaos  and  widespread 
violence. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  a  few 
hundred  undisciplined  hotheads  were 
involved  in  disruptions,  out  of  the  250.- 
000  "modestly"  estimated  to  have  been 
here,  the  Attorney  General  .said  he  felt, 
overall,  that  the  gathering  in  Washing- 
ton could  not  be  chai-acterized  as  peace- 
ful. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
there  is  a  story  which  reveals  an  incred- 
ible story  of  attempted  extortion  by  the 
Weathermen  of  $20,000  from  the  Viet- 
nam Moratorium  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  extortion  story  is 
true,  Attorney  General  Mitchell  should 
be  praising  these  groups  for  not  caving 
in  to  the  extremists  of  the  left  and  not 
chastising  them  as  he  did  on  Sunday. 
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As  the  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  said  Tuesday  morning: 

What  there  is  now  is  a  split  between  the 
antiwar  moderates  and  the  extremists;  It  is 
a  serious  split,  but  if  John  Mitchell  tries 
hard  enough  he  can  probably  heal  It.  He  Is 
one  of  the  few  men  In  the  country  who  can. 

At  this  point  I  insert  the  complete 
editorial: 

No 

The  efforv  by  this  administration  to  char- 
acterize the  weekend  demonstration  as  la) 
small,  ibi  violent.  ai<d  ici  treacherous  will 
not  succeed  because  it  is  demonstrably  un- 
true If  Citizens  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
wl'.  iiess  the  weekend  on  television,  they 
w\.uld  know  it  to  be  untrue:  as  it  Is.  they 
win  have  to  ask  those  who  were  there — 
either  kids  or  cops,  no  matter.  For  sheer 
balderdash  it  would  be  difficult  to  exceed 
Herbert  G.  Klein's  estimate:  "Had  It  not 
been  for  the  highly  effective  work  of  the 
Washington  police,  of  the  National  Guard 
.  .  .  lor  the  reserve  forces  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  complete  cooperation  of 
all  elements  of  the  government  .  .  .  and  the 
work  of  the  Justice  Department  .  .  the 
damage  to  Washington  (Saturday  night  and 
the  night  before  i  would  have  been  far 
greater  than  .  .  .  the  .  .  riots  after  the  death 
of  Martin  Luther  King." 

That  statement  is  inaccurate  on  every 
count  .save  the  first — the  enormously  effec- 
tive and  professional  performance  of  the 
Washington  police  department.  Not  neces- 
.■^arily  In  order  of  importance,  thanks  should 
be  tendered  to  lai  the  marchers,  (b)  the 
\olunteer  marshals,  (c)  the  police  and 
Chief  Wilson,  (d)  the  Mobe  leaders,  (e) 
Mayor  Washington,  and  (f)  the  scores  of 
organizations,  churches  and  others,  and  In- 
dividuals who  went  out  of  their  way  to  ex- 
hibit what  the  mayor  called  ""neighborli- 
ness  " 

What  this  administration,  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  In  particular,  does  not  seem 
capable  of  grasping  is  the  simple  truth  that 
if  the  demonstrators  had  wanted  serious  vio- 
lence they  had  the  numbers  to  create  It,  Does 
anyone  seriously  believe  that  Washington's 
undermanned  police  force  could  contain 
5,000  or  50,000  or  150.000  demonstrators  bent 
on  violence?  The  answer  is  No,  and  the  dem- 
onstrators didn't  want  trouble.  The  fringe 
groups — Weatherman,  crazies — did  want 
trouble,  and  got  it.  To  the  Attorney  General, 
this  Is  evidence  that  the  Mobe  lost  control 
and  broke  Its  nonviolent  pledges.  Is  It  reason- 
able to  hold  the  Mobe  leaders  (and,  by  Im- 
plication, all  those  thousands  who  marched) 
resixjnslble  for  the  actions  of  50  or  200  or 
500  people?  No.  It  is  not.  The  Mobe  does  not 
control  Weatherman — and  that  Is  not  an 
apology.  It  is  a  fact.  There  is  evidence  now 
that  VVeatherman  demanded  $20,000  from  the 
Mobe  as  the  price  for  peace:  the  Mobe  re- 
fused, and  the  wild  ones  marched  on  the 
Saigon  embassy.  What  there  Is  now  is  a  split 
between  the  antiwar  moderates  and  the  ex- 
tremists; It  Is  a  serious  split,  but  if  John 
Mitchell  tries  hard  enough  he  can  probably 
heal  it.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  In  the  coun- 
try who  can. 

"I  do  not  believe  that — over-all— the  gath- 
ering here  can  be  characterized  as  peaceful," 
was  the  way  the  Attorney  General  put  It. 
He  places  in  evidence  the  fact  that  at  the 
"major  confrontation  "  at  Dupont  Circle  "20 
persons  were  arrested."  If  the  arrest  of  20  i>eo- 
ple  then,  less  than  300  people  overall  out  of 
a  crowd  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  constitutes 
a  "major  confrontation"  engineered  by  the 
leaders  of  that  crowd — then,  what  we  may 
have  here  Is  a  failure  of  communication. 

These  men — Mitchell,  Klein  and  others  who 
have  had  a  hand  in  making  policy  In  this 
matter — are  not  dumb  or  weak  but  small, 
men  who  somehow  naturally  see  themselves 
as  beleaguered  adversaries.  It  seems  clear 
from  their  statements,  and  from  the  accounts 
of  participants  at  the  command  post  In  the 
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Municipal  Center  over  the  weekend,  that  the 
Nixon  administration  was  less  interested  In 
trying  to  keep  the  march  peaceful  than  in 
trying  to  make  It  seem  less  large  and  more 
violent  than  It  really  was,  and  in  trying  to 
scare  the  daylights  out  of  that  putative  Silent 
Majority  at  the  same  time. 

So  yesterday,  as  is  the  fashion  with  this 
administration,  we  had  the  qualifying  state- 
ment irom  the  White  House  press  secretary. 
Ron  Zlegler.  Yes.  it  was  a  pretty  large  crowd; 
yes.  It  was.  'Ahen  you  think  about  it.  fairly 
peaceful  More  moderate,  more  generous,  more 
truthful  than  the  other  statements — but 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  what  Zlegler 
says  IS  what  the  President  thinks.  On  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  the  President  by  his  own 
account  was  preoccupied  with  the  football 
games.  It  was  a  fine  afternoon  for  watching 
football,  he  Is  quoted  as  saying  on  Saturday, 
and  for  sheer  piquancy,  we  have  not  heard 
the  likes  of  that  since  Marie  Antoinette. 
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AD  HOC  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  SAFETY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOVRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  position  of 
the  Policemen's  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  the  report  of  the 
Mayor's  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Public 
Safety.  Tlieir  communication  to  me  fol- 
lows : 

Policemen's   Association    of   the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Washington,    D.C.,    November    14.    1969. 
Hon    William  L.  Hungate. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Congressman  Hungate:  The  Mayor's 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Public  Safety  has  pub- 
lished Its  report  which  has  now  become  avail- 
able to  the  Policemen's  Association.  We  op- 
pose this  report  and  the  proposals  contained 
therein  for  the  following  reasons. 

First,  the  Committee  proposes  to  act  in  an 
investigative  capacity,  a  Judicial  capacity 
and  a  prosecutive  capacity.  As  stated  in  the 
report  there  will  be  appointed  an  Investi- 
gations Committee  which  shall  ( 1 )  gather 
the  facts;  (2)  determine  if  and  when  an  offi- 
cer Is  restored  to  duty;  (3)  have  the  option 
of  sponsoring,  presenting  and  prosecuting  a 
complaint  if  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment does  not  bring  a  Departmental  com- 
plaint. It  is  a  violation  of  the  most  basic 
constitutional  rights  to  have  a  single  body 
act  in  all  of  these  capacities. 

Second,  there  is  great  questionable  legal- 
ity of  the  committee  deriving  Its  authority 
from  the  Mayor.  We  seriously  question  this 
delegation  of  power  and  contend  that  these 
functions  may  not  be  delegated. 

Third,  the  committee  seeks  to  make  Judg- 
ments in  purely  internal  affairs  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department.  To  permit  an 
outside  group  to  decide  recruitment,  assign- 
ment, promotion  and  disciplinary  matters  is 
to  invite  chaos,  inspire  anarchy  and  effec- 
tively destroy  the  professionalism  of  the  De- 
partment. As  an  adjunct  to  these  alms,  the 
Committee  wo"uld  vest  Itself  with  the  power 
to  invade  files  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment thereby  obtaining  information  not 
necessarily  available  "to  It. 

Fourth,  the  Committee  would  Intervene  in 
grievance  procedures.  This  is  an  unwarranted 
interference  in  purely  internal  matters  for 
which  adequate  procedures  exist.  Indeed,  this 
Committee's  function  in  this  area  may  run 
counter  to  the   functions  of  other   groups. 

In  summary,  we  submit  that  this  Commit- 
tee does  not  purport,  by  Its  own  report,  to 


be  advisory.  It  talks  of  "dealing"  with  certain 
problems;  of  being  an  "open  advocate"  for 
the  complainant;  of  "initiating"  action 
These  words  mean  what  they  say:  we  urge 
that  this  Committee  be  abolished  or  re- 
strained within  legal  or  common-sense 
bounds  At  the  very  least,  we  urge  that  the 
Committee,  its  report  and  alms  be  carefully 
scrutinized  by  the  Congress 
Respectfully. 

Carl  W'    BeattS' 

President. 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHU.-EfTS 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Ml'.  BURKE  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  part  of  a  recent  statement  issued 
by  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  outlining  the  prob- 
lems facing  rubber  footwear  production 
in  the  United  States.  As  I  have  stated 
repeatedly,  the  impact  of  foreign  rubber 
imports  on  our  domestic  industry  is  a 
devastating  one. 

"Tlie  B.  F.  Goodrich  statement  in  part 
follows: 

The  Situation  surrounding  Imports  that 
.-tiirted  m  1956.  and  the  Impact  of  growing 
imports  o!i  a  prod'L:ct  with  a  very  high  em- 
pioyment  :;ictor  Over  60' ■  of  our  sales  dol- 
lar goes  to  iaba"-.  rtiid  with  our  high  labor 
rates  at  G:.odr!ch — (^r  even  the  lowest  w.^ges 
paid  rubber  workers  m  the  I'r.ited  States — 
It  IS  difficult  :f  rot  imixisslble  to  compete 
with  merchandise  made  in  the  low  cost  labor 
areas  of  the  world.  Much  of  the  waterproof 
footwear  today  is  being  imported  from 
Taiwan  and  Korea  where  wages  for  r.n  8 
hiur  day.  6  days  a  week  i-.verage  approxi- 
mately $25  I  American  dollars  i  per  month 
including  benefits  which  are  negligible  An 
American  worker  :n  our  Industry  earn.«  this 
in  less  than  a  day 

The  flood  of  imported  rubber  I.DOtwear. 
which  amounted  to  less  than  400.000  pairs 
in  1956.  has  reached  almost  13.000  rx)0  pair 
in  1968.  Tills  is  more  than  one  out  of  every 
three  pairs  sold  in  the  VS-.  or  36':  of  total 
shipments,  leaving  approximately  64''  to  the 
American  manufacturer  .  .  .  and  selling  at 
prices  that  are  severely  depressed  because  of 
the  Import  competition 

The  tide  of  imports  has  not  stopped.  In 
1968  in  spite  of  substantial  tariff  protection 
the  Imports  were  larger  than  any  other  year 
in  the  history  of  O'ur  ccantry.  So  clearly  the 
end  Is  not  in  sight.  I  might  also  point  out 
that  Goodrich  is  not  the  first  casualty,  but 
the  4th  In  our  Industry. 

We  have  had  an  area  of  our  activity  de- 
voted to  development  of  all  types  of  foot- 
wear for  the  Armed  Services.  We  are  at  the 
present  time  working  on  two  contracts  for 
sealed  insulation  boots,  the  type  that  "was 
developed  by  this  Company  for  the  Korean 
War  to  prevent  frostbite  and  other  foot  In- 
juries. We  were  the  sole  bidder  on  the  last 
two  contracts.  We  will  no  longer  be  able  tc 
furnish  the  Government  with  this  kind  of 
footwear  or  development  service.  We  will 
close  out  this  part  of  our  operation  on  Octo- 
ber 15.  1969. 

Our  experience  must  be  considered  as  a 
harbinger  of  things  to  come  In  all  American 
labor  Intensive  industries  where  the  Impact 
of  imports  is  not  fully  understood  by  thos# 
In  power  to  effectively  control  these  low  labol 
cost  Imports. 

The  following  charts  illustrate  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  rubber  footwear  im- 
ports into  the  United  States.  In  10  years, 
from  1958  to  1968  rubber-soled  canvas- 
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upper  footwear  imports  into  the  United 
States  rose  from  3,248.000  pairs  to  49.- 
200,000  pairs,  representing  an  Increase 
from  4.4  to  24.5  percent  of  Imports  to 
consumption. 

The  situation  facing  waterproof  foot- 
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wear  is  likewise  critical.  Over  a  period  of 
10  years,  from  1958  to  1968,  imports  rose 
from  2.365,000  pairs  to  12.946.000  pairs, 
representing  an  increase  from  7.4  to  36.3 
percent  of  imports  to  coiisxunptlon. 
The  charts  follow; 
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RUBBER-SOLED  CANVAS-UPPER  FOOTWEAR 
SHIPMENTS.  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  APPARENT  CONSUMPTION  AND  RATIOS.  1958-68 
I  In  thousands  pairsi 


Yhi 


1958.. 
19S9.. 
19M.. 
1961. 
19S2. 
1963.. 
19M.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
196<.. 


Shipmants 


Imports 


Exports 


Apparent  Percent  imports 
consumption    to  consumption 


70.000 
75,000 
84,000 
103.000 
136.000 
147.813 
162, 151 
165.741 
157.491 
153,656 
152.257 


3.248 
12,614 
30,435 
28, 476 
29,225 
28,676 
29,063 
33.  363 
35,060 
44.659 
49.200 


122 

73. 126 

98 

87,516 

69 

114.366 

84 

131.392 

82 

165,143 

130 

176.359 

225 

190,989 

195 

198,909 

167 

192.384 

211 

198, 104 

239 

201,218 

4.4 
14.4 
26  6 
21  7 
17.7 
16.3 
15.2 
16.8 
18.2 
22.5 
24.5 


WATERPROOF  FOOTWEAR 
SHIPMtNTS,  IMPORTS.  EXPORTS.  APPAREffT  CONSUMPTION  AND  RATIOS,   1958-«8 

[In  thouunds  pain] 


Year 

Shipments 

Imports 

Exports 

Apparent  Percent  imports 
consumption  to  consumption 

1958 

29,492 

2,365 

7,875 
12,015 

8,352 
12.510 
12.819 
11,326 
12,448 

8.582 
10,541 
12.946 

50 
53 
33 
32 
35 
32 
34 
25 
36 
32 
23 

31.807                      7  4 

19S9 

30.036 

37.858                    20.8 

1960 , 

27.511 

39, 493                     30.  4 

1961 

28,597 

36.917                     22  6 

1962 

27.463 

39,938                      31.3 

1963 

23.200 

35, 987                      35.  6 

1964 

23,282 

34,  b74                     32.  8 

196S 

23,393 

35,816                   34.8 

1966 

22,522 

31,068                    27  6 

1967 

22.093 

32,602                     32  3 

1968 

22,730 

35.653                     36.3 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully 
submit  for  the  Record  a  recent  let- 
ter from  Mr.  J.  Anastasio  of  Uniroyal  to 
Mr.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  a.ttain  pointing 
out  the  worsening  plight  of  the  rubber 
footwear  industry. 

The  letter  follows: 

Unikoy.^l  Consumer  Products, 
New    York.    N.Y..    September    4.    1969- 
Mr.  MrrcHtXL  J.  Cooper. 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mitch:  I  s.m  sure  you  have  re  id 
about  our  tentative  decision  to  close  the 
Woonsocket  Plant.  This  comes  as  a  particu- 
larly devastating  blow  to  us  since  we  have 
been  operating  that  plant  as  far  back  as 
1897.  Not  only  that,  we  have  800  employees 
Involved  which  I  understand  comprises  about 
10':  of  the  Woonsocket  labor  force.  As  you 
know,  we  do  not  take  these  things  llglitly 
but  unfortunately,  our  business  has  dwin- 
dled to  the  point  where  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  excess  capacity.  We  simply  can  find  no 
way  to  keep  Woonsocket  In  business  .\s  you 
know,  the  labor  content  of  our  canvas  foot- 
we.ir  products  amounts  to  about  50'^  of  the 
total  cost.  Since  our  wagee  Including  sup- 
plementary benefits  In  the  Wonsocket  plant 
amount  to  about  $4  50  an  hour  while  our 
foreign  competition  ranges  from  $.30  to  $1.00 
a  day  ( I  am  thinking  mainly  of  Par  East 
competition  which  is  where  most  of  our  im- 
ports come  from ) .  you  do  not  have  to  be 
a  financial  genius  to  learn  what  has  been 
and  is  happening  to  the  domestic  canvas 
footwear  business  With  a  product  as  heavily 
oriented  toward  labor  as  our  canvas  foot- 
wear product,  we  find  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  compete  and  it  Is  this  kind  of 
a  sltu.^tion  that  has  led  us  to  the  disastrous 
Woonsocket  decision.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  we  are  forced  to  shut  down  plants 
while  Imports  continue  to  grow. 

We,  of  course,  will  absorb  as  much  as  the 
Wonsocket  buslneas  In  our  existing  domestic 


facilities  as  we  can,  but  because  of  the  de- 
cline In  business.  I  am  sure  much  of  the 
Woonsocket  production  will  disappear.  We  are 
strongly  considering  offshore  production  In 
an  attempt  to  hold  on  to  our  domestic  busi- 
ness. I  am  afraid  this  is  Just  the  start  of 
things  as  far  as  domestic  production  is  con. 
cerned,  but  as  the  situation  continues  to 
develop.  I  will  keep  you  Informed  In  the 
meantime,  if  you  have  any  questions  please 
feel  free  to  write  or  phone  me. 

J.  .Anastasio 


REMARKS  OF  FORMER  GOVERNOR 
OF  FLORIDA.  MILLARD  S.  CALDWELL 


HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  20,  1969 

Mr.   PASSMAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 
Address    by    Pormkr    Governor    or    Plorida. 

Millard    S.    Caldwell,    to    Louisiana   Jtr- 

DiciARY,    Monday,    Octobhi    6,    1969.    Nrw 

Orleans.  La. 

I  had  some  difficulty  In  deciding  the  sub- 
ject of  this  discussion.  Judges  can  look  you 
straight  in  the  eye,  appear  to  be  sympathetic 
to  your  views,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be 
sound  asleep.  As  a  practicing  lawyer  I 
learned  I  could  not  tell  the  Judge  one  thing 
he  didn't  already  know.  As  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Florida  I  found  my 
brethren  of  the  Bench  better  Informed  than 
I,  so  full  of  lukowledge,  most  of  which  wasn't 
so,  that  I  gave  up  trying  to  enlighten  them. 
I  resolved  my  dilemma  for  this  evening  by 
selecting  as  the  subject  matter  of  this  ad- 
dress  a  problem  about  which  you  aa  the 
audience  and  I  as  your  speaker  are  com- 
pletely ignorant.  For  a  brief  period  of  time. 


therefore,  wall  both  be  loat  In  abstraction, 
a  rare  experience  for  the  Judiciary. 

There  Is  a  definite  relationship  between 
public  confidence  In  the  courts  and  the  sta- 
bUlty  of  national  government.  In  the  so- 
called  democracies  the  degree  of  public  re- 
spect for  law  has  Infallibly  measured  the 
Nation's  life  span. 

The  historians  think  the  demise  of  govern- 
ments is,  more  often  than  not,  linked  to 
paternalism  or,  as  we  call  it,  welfare  statlsm. 
It  Is  strange  but  apparently  true  that  pater- 
nalism and  a  sound  Jurisprudence  are  incom- 
patible. 

The  Bar  Associations,  conscious  of  these 
cold  facts,  observing  a  growing  disrespect  for 
law,  are  endeavoring  to  stem  the  tide  by  the 
use  of  such  devices  as  subtle  advertising,  free 
clinics.  Law  Day,  et  cetera. 

I  discussed  this  general  problem  recently 
with  an  able  observer  whose  view  was  the 
trouble  was  deep-seat«d — that  a  substantial 
minority  of  Bench  and  Bar  has  been  indoc- 
trinated with  alien  phlloeophies  and,  t>eing 
active  in  the  professional  organizations,  will 
continue  to  militate  against  public  con- 
fidence. 

This  man  tells  me  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
great  foresight  and  greater  patience,  started 
the  infiltration  of  the  American  Schools  of 
Law.  Journalism,  the  ministry  and  education 
a  half  century  ago,  putting  their  people  of 
learning  and  Influence  on  the  faculty,  enroll- 
ing likely  young  converts  In  the  student 
bodies  and  that  communism  Is  Just  now  reap- 
ing the  harvest.  Whether  his  assignment  of 
cause  and  effect  is  valid  I  can't  say  but.  it 
must  be  admitted,  those  schools  have  grad- 
uated an  inordinate  number  of  queer  people 
who  have,  in  the  courts,  the  press,  the  pulpit 
and  the  school  rooms,  expounded  a  queer 
philosophy.  Some  of  them  sit  in  the  Con- 
gress, on  the  courts,  and  in  the  American  Bar 
AssociaUon.  Others  make  the  headlines  as 
ministers  and  priests  and  teachers  and  still 
others  are  established  In  the  field  of  iiews 
dissemination.  They  have  created  distrust  in 
the  law.  dissension  In  the  churches,  unrest 
in  the  cities.  But,  and  this  is  significant,  their 
philosophy  is  not  yet  that  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  who  still  be- 
lieve in  the  Constitution,  In  legal  precedent 
and  in  decent  observance  of  the  law. 

Americans  have  been  taken  to  the  moun- 
taintop  too  many  times  and  they  have  be- 
come skeptical,  they're  prone  to  ask  ques- 
tions. For  instance,  when  the  American  Bar 
asks  the  people  to  observe  Law  Day,  when 
It  seeks  to  foster  respect  for  the  law,  when 
It  seeks  to  persuade  the  public  the  law  and 
the  courts  are  worthy  of  respect,  the  re- 
sponse is  not  warm.  The  people  ask,  what 
kind  of  law  are  they  called  upon  to  respect? 
Are  the  lawyers  talking  about  the  law  as 
represented  by  the  Federal  and  State  Consti- 
tutions and  the  Statutes  enacted  by  the  Leg- 
islative bodies  of  the  Nation  or  are  they  talk- 
ing about  something  else?  Are  the  people 
called  upon  to  respect  judicial  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  courts  without  reference  to  or 
regard  for  the  Constitution  and  legal  prec- 
edent? Are  they  called  vipon  to  respect  such 
judicial  revelations  as  the  Schware,  Konlgs- 
berg  and  the  more  recent  Keylshian  decisions 
which  admit  Communists  to  the  legal  and 
teaching  professions  and  authorize  them  to 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
by  force?  Is  the  public  expiected  to  exhibit 
confidence  in  the  decisions  which  turned 
Mallory  and  his  criminal  ilk  loose  to  prey 
on  other  victims? 

We  must  remember  the  American  public 
is  fairly  well  Informed  and  is  inclined  to  un- 
derstand and  accept  the  necessity  for  other- 
wise unpopular  decisions  so  long  as  they  be- 
lieve the  Court  Is  earnestly  striving  to 
construe  the  Constitution  as  It  was  written 
and  intended.  But  one  gets  an  altogether 
different  reaction  when  the  Courts  abandon 
Judicial  restraint,  attempt  to  rewrite  the 
Constitution  and  impose  personal,  social 
predilections  on  the  law.  The  people  simply 
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cannot  understand  how  It  Is  five  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  elected  by  no  one,  re- 
sponsible to  no  one  and  there  for  life,  can 
usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  Congress  and 
establish  the  policies  which  govern  two  hun- 
dred million  otherwise  free  people.  And  that 
Is  so  notwithstanding  the  assumed  divine  en- 
dowment of  omnipotence  which  grtices  that 
Court. 

In  my  view,  a  vital  question  for  the  Na- 
tion is  whether  we  can  re-establish  in  the 
public  mind  a  belief  In  the  Judicial  integrity 
of  the  Federal  court  system — not  an  easy 
task  because  virtue  once  lost  seems  to  have 
a  way  of  remaining  questionable.  Assuming 
even  the  most  favorable  of  developments 
such  as  several  more  retirements  and  the 
best  of  appointments  to  fill  the  vacancies, 
It  will  take  long  years  to  undo  the  damage 
wrought  in  the  fields  of  education  and  crim- 
inal Justice.  Millions  of  parents  are  seeth- 
ing in  anger  over  the  disruption  of  orderly 
education,  amounting,  in  some  Instances,  to 
worse  than  no  education.  In  other  millions 
there  is  a  revulsion  against  a  Judicial  pref- 
erence for  the  criminal  as  against  the  pub- 
lic. Don't  expect  the  people.  In  the  light  of 
the  chaos  in  the  schools  and  on  the  streets, 
to  shrug  It  all  away  along  with  Shakespeare's 
Puck  and  his  observation  of  "Lord,  what 
fools  theee  mortals  be"  because  those  people 
know  the  Lord  did  not  intend  us  to  be  fools 
nor  did  He  intend  that  we  content  ourselves 
with  fatalism  or  resignation. 

I  point  my  finger  at  the  Federal  side  of 
the  court  system  for  two  reasons:  First,  be- 
cause the  Federal  courts  have  been  the 
greater  offenders  and,  second,  because  my 
hosts  are  Judges  and  Justices  of  the  State 
court  system  and  I  would  not  like  to  be  so 
ungracious  as  unnecessarily  to  offend  them. 
But,  In  all  candor,  it  is  fair  to  say  the 
public  generally  respects  the  State  courts  and 
at  the  same  time,  recognizes  the  need  for  im- 
provement at  all  levels. 

As  we  contemplate  the  future  of  mankind 
and  appraise  the  astounding  progress  made 
in  recent  years  in  material  endeavors.  It  is 
disconcerting  to  have  to  acknowledge  the 
human  mind  Is  basically  unchanged  from  the 
days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  We  all  know  war 
is  destructive,  unnecessary  and  futile,  but 
none  can  say  why  the  human  race  refuses 
to  live  In  peace:  we  all  know  there  is  no 
such  phenomenon  as  "something  for  noth- 
ing" but  we  tolerate  and  often  accept  the 
giveaway  nostrums  of  the  demagogue;  trans- 
portation has  moved  from  the  sled  to  the  Jet, 
warfare  from  the  club  to  nuclear  fission, 
communications  from  the  smoke  signal  to 
the  airways,  but  our  minds  continue  to  walk 
on  foot. 

Our  friends  on  the  Bench  in  Washington 
have  never  in  all  their  circumlocutions  ap- 
proached the  wisdom  of  Hammurabi's  "Judg- 
ments of  Righteousness,"  promulgated  four 
thousand  years  ago;  the  preachings  of  to- 
days ministry  are  no  Improvement  upon  the 
sermons  of  John  and  Paul;  the  politicians  of 
today  show  no  more  originality  of  thought, 
no  more  nor  less  integrity,  than  did  the 
demagogues  of  ancient  Rome.  Does  all  this 
mean  that  v.e  can  go  lust  so  far  toward  the 
goal  of  true  civilization  and  no  further?  Do 
you  suppose  it's  humanly  impossible  to  solve 
the  problems  of  peace,  racial  and  religious 
tranquility  and  the  common  cold? 

It  must  Intrigue  you  as  It  does  me  that 
Nations,  like  humans,  have  a  way  of  dying; 
in  youth  or  old  age.  but  dying.  Countless 
hundreds  of  governments,  monarchies,  king- 
doms, tyrannies,  dictatorships  and  republics 
have  come  and  gone — none  have  been  nor, 
in  the  light  of  history,  is  any  likely  to  be 
everlasting.  Do  you  suppose  mankind  is  not 
given  the  capacity  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  high  death  rate  of  Nations  and  at  the 
same  time  the  ability  to  devise  a  government 
which  will  avoid  those  dangers  which  will 
avoid  those  dangers  which  have  proven  so 
destructive? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  scholars  tell  us  that  since  the  dawn  of 
time  there  have  been  twenty  clvllizatlone  on 
earth,  twenty  periods  of  time  when  popula- 
tions enjoyed  peaceful  progress  in  the  arts 
and  letters  and  science  Nineteen  of  those 
twenty  civilizations  have  bloomed  and  faded 
and  this  Twentieth  Civilization,  roughly  dat- 
ing from  the  Eighteenth  Century,  is  now  on 
trial. 

Those  same  scholars  have  reveled  in  a 
morass  of  si>eculatlon  as  to  ^hy  the  human 
race,  having  nineteen  times  striven  with  a 
measure  of  success  to  attain  a  civilized  state, 
has  faltered  and  fallen  back  and  why  more 
than  a  thousand  national  governments  have 
prospered  and.  after  a  short  or  long  period, 
died  on  the  vine.  Is  it  pKMslble  the  Architect 
of  the  Universe  planned  it  that  way? 

It  does  seem  true  that  mankind  and  hu- 
man governmental  structtires  have  buUt-ln 
urges  for  self-destruction.  The  point  was 
proven  over  and  over  again  by  the  Chinese, 
the  Persians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans  and  nations  of  more  recent  times. 
The  historians  tell  us  there  are  many  rea- 
sons for  the  national  suicides;  some  because 
of  internal  dissension.  Inflation,  famines, 
plagues,  and  overwhelming  outside  forces. 
But,  apparently,  a  vast  majority  of  the  gov- 
ernmental fatalities  may  be  attributed  to 
ambitious  leaderships  motivated  by  greed 
and  lust  for  jxjwer. 

Natural  and  logical  questions  for  us  are 
whether  this  government  of  ours  and  this 
Twentieth  Civilization  must  also  pass?  Can 
we  assume  there  Is  any  valid  rea.son  this 
Republic  will  endure  indefinitely  or,  in  fact, 
any  longer  than  have  hundreds  of  other  gov- 
ernments? Can  we  assume  there  is  a  valid 
reason  this  Twentieth  Civilization  will  last 
any  longer  than  did  Its  nineteen  predeces- 
sors? Surely  we  cannot  take  it  for  granted 
Divine  Providence  is.  for  our  benefit,  making 
an  exception  for  the  United  States  and  for 
mankind  in  general.  I  suspect  that  about  all 
we  can  do  is  use  our  best  efforts  and  our  best 
Judgment  to  improve  ujjon  what  we  have  and 
hope  for  a  better  world. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  this 
Twentieth  Civilization  has  been  the  frequent 
substitution  of  p)opular  governments  for  the 
monarchies.  The  most  important  of  those 
substitutions  is  the  popular  government  of 
the  United  States  But,  you  will  remember, 
de  Tocquevllle  told  us  a  hundred  years  ago 
that  we  nurtured  our  own  seeds  of  destruc- 
tion. He  said  a  government  such  as  ours. 
composed  of  a  multitude  of  men,  all  equal 
and  alike,  each  existing  for  himself,  must  end 
In  the  loss  of  equality  and  individual  inde- 
pendence. 

About  the  same  time  Lord  Macaulay 
prophesied  that  an  ambitious  leadership 
would  seize  the  reins  of  our  government  and 
lay  waste  to  our  freedoms  and  liberties;  that 
such  lustful  ambitions  will  have  been  engen- 
dered within  our  own  country  by  our  own 
institutions. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  de  Tocquevllle 
foresaw  that,  above  the  multitude  of  men  In 
America,  ultimately  would  stand  an  all  pow- 
prful.  paternalistic  government  which  would 
pander  to  our  desires.  He  said  that  paternal- 
ism would  be  absolute  in  its  power,  regular, 
provident  and  mild;  that  the  State  would  be 
like  a  parent  who  seeks  to  keep  his  children 
in  perpetual  childhood;  that  the  central  gov- 
ernment, once  liaving  circumscribed  man's 
free  agency,  would  cover  society  with  a  net- 
work of  small  complicated  rules,  minute  and 
uniform.  He  said  the  will  of  man  would  ncrt 
be  shattered,  but  it  will  be  softened,  bent. 
.ind  guided;  that  men  will  not  be  forced  to 
act  but  constantly  will  be  restrained  from 
acting. 

De  Tocquevllle,  along  with  other  exam- 
ples, must  have  been  thinking  of  the  Israel- 
ites, some  1100  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  their  desire  for  less  work  and 
less  dvlc  responsibility  and  more  free  food, 
free  circuses,  and  free  plea«tu^e.  They  were 
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tired  of  responsible  citizenship  and  wanted 
a  more  paternaUatlc  king.  Samuel,  later  to 
be  known  as  the  Prophet,  aware  of  the  frail- 
ties of  human  nature  and  remembering  the 
fate  of  other  nations,  told  the  Israelites  if 
they  swapper}  their  freedom  for  handouts 
the  paternalistic  king  would  make  them 
slaves.  And,  of  course,  being  human,  the 
Israelites  made  the  swap  and  they  did  be- 
come slaves. 

And  of  course  de  Tocquevllle  was  thinking 
about  the  Romans,  a  thousand  years  later, 
the  classic  example  of  a  free  people  grown 
weary  of  work  and  the  burdens  of  citizen- 
ship who  sought  the  benevolent  care'  of  pa- 
ternalism. TTie  Romans,  igncn-tng  vrtse  coun- 
sel, evincing  the  attitude  of  some  of  our 
modern-day  teachers  and  students,  told 
Cicero,  the  hell  with  all  that  patriotism;  the 
flag  and  civic  reeponslbllitlee  are  square,  we 
want  the  government  to  keep  us  In  fun  and 
Idleness. 

Cicero  thought  the  great  middle  class,  the 
doctors,  the  lawyers,  the  bankers,  the  mer- 
chants and  the  farmers  could  save  the  na- 
tion but  Sulla,  practical  and  ruthless,  said, 
"no,  those  F>«ople  would  make  no  sacrlflcee 
for  freedom." 

When  Cicero  counseled  with  his  suppos- 
edly substantial  people  they  confirmed  Sul- 
la's Judgment.  They  thought,  as  we  in  Amer- 
ica think  of  our  future,  that  Rome  weis  im- 
mortal, there  was  no  limit  to  what  the  gov- 
ernment could  spend — they  told  Cicero,  "We 
do  not  meddle  In  politics.  Rome  Is  prosper- 
ous and  at  peace.  We  have  our  vUlas  In  Ca- 
prae,  our  racing  vessels,  our  houses,  our  serv- 
ants, ovir  pretty  mistresses,  and  our  comfort 
and  treasures.  We  Implore  you.  Cicero,  do  not 
disturb  us  with  your  lamentations  of  dis- 
aster. Rome  Is  on  the  march  to  the  mighty 
society,  for  all  Romans." 

Sir  Samuel  Dill,  the  British  scholar  and 
historian,  said  the  Roman  system  of  bureau- 
cratic despotism  produced  a  tragedy  In 
which  the  claims  of  fanciful  omnipotence 
ended  in  a  humiliating  paralysis  of  adminis- 
tration; that  the  government's  effort  to  rem- 
edy sodal  evils  only  aggravated  them. 

A  contemporary  of  de  TocqueviUe's.  John 
Stviart  Mill,  said  it  was  his  conclusion  the 
tyranny  of  an  unthinking  majority  is  an  evil 
to  be  feared  because  it  will  execute  its  man- 
dates in  things  over  which  government  ought 
not  to  meddle.  He  plnp>ointed  a  weakness  in 
popular  government  which  has,  in  recent 
years,  been  demonstrated  in  this  country 
The  inescapable  and  human"  selfishness  of 
the  individual  which  predisposes  men  to 
array  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  public  questions  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  f)ersonal  interests,  rather  than  on 
principle    to   which    they   should    adhere 

The  point  is  illustrated  by  the  New  Deal 
of  the  1930s  under  which,  by  popular  de- 
mand, the  Federal  government  initiated  the 
program  of  distributing  alms  to  the  poor  and 
iubsldizlng  industry  for  the  rich.  The  re- 
cipients of  the  dole  were  happy  because  they 
gained  governmental  favors  and  the  politi- 
cians were  happy  because  they  gained  the 
votes  of  the  people. 

-Another  example  is  the  great  battle  for  the 
Negro  vote  which  was  started  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  accomplished  the  enthusiastic  po- 
litical manipulation  of  :i  dissatisfied  race. 
When  the  politicians  of  the  large  cities  in 
the  North  began  to  plead  for  the  downtrod- 
den blacks  of  the  Southland.  Ignoring  their 
own  back  yards,  they  divided  the  people 
within  their  cities,  colliding  head-on  with 
the  lime-honored  maxim:  'The  way  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Nation  lies  in  the  di- 
vision of  its  people." 

The  sad  part  of  it  all  is  this  coHision  came 
about,  not  because  of  any  humanltari.in  mo- 
tive but  because  callous  political  ambitions 
preyed   upon   the  credulity  of  ignorance. 

The  founding  fathers  thought  they  were 
in  the  Constitution  safeguarding  the  coun- 
try against  inordinate  ambitions  by  the  im- 
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position  of  what  they  called  checks  and  bal- 
ances They  thought  the  Congress  would  curb 
a  grasping  White  House,  the  President  would 
veto  the  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  central- 
ize powers  and.  in  any  event,  the  Supreme 
Court  could  be  depended  upon  to  hold  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Constitution.  But  the 
authors  misjudged  human  nature  and.  as 
it  happens,  the  Supreme  Court  some  thirty 
years  ago  embarked  on  Its  policy  of  ignoring 
Constitutional  restraint  and  usurping  pow- 
ers It  was  never  Intended  to  p>os8«fi8. 

It  must  be  said  many  of  our  people  have 
approved  those  Judicial  usurpations.  The 
criminals  are  happy  with  their  Immunity 
from  convictions;  the  Communists  are 
happy  because  as  teachers  and  lawyers  they 
can  now  legally  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
our  government  by  force;  the  mothers  of 
millions  of  illegitimate  children  appreciate 
the  generous  contributions  by  the  Congress 
and  are  delighted  with  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  repeat  performances;  many  stu- 
dents on  publicly  paid  scholarships  and 
many  teachers  on  the  public  payroll  are 
pleased  with  the  pirospect  of  being  rewarded 
and  trained  by  the  Federal  government  to 
riot  and  demonstrate. 

Our  people  have  noted  the  cynical  Judicial 
disregard  .  of  constitutional  restraint  and 
some  hav^  j-f  membered  Lord  .\oton's  words, 
that  "power  tends  to  corrupt  and  absolute 
power  corrupts  absolutely."  It  is  just  as  well 
that  we  remember,  as  the  historians  have 
pointed  out.  time  after  time,  that  popular 
government,  as  It  approaches  Its  end.  has 
something  to  offer  to  each  of  us  In  appeal 
to  our  inborn  desires.  It  should  have  scared 
the  daylights  out  of  every  thoughtful  citizen 
when  the  New  Dealers  said.  In  effect,  if  the 
voters  wish  paternalism  they  can  have  It,  In 
fair  exchange  for  Individual  freedom"  We 
must  have  known  that,  once  the  Federal 
goverrxment  started  paying  Individuals  not 
to  work,  farmers  nut  to  grow,  the  old  people 
to  sit  and  the  young  people  to  fiddle,  the 
habit  of  receiving  probably  could  never  be 
broken 

But  notwithstanding  all  historical  prece- 
dent, notwithstanding  logic  to  the  contrary, 
I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  quality  of  the 
American  people.  They  have  the  power 
leavened  by  good  common  sense  and  a  de- 
sire for  survival,  to  recapture  the  qualities 
of  constitutional  goverrunent.  Let's  hope  and 
pray  we  do  not  procrastinate. 


GOVERNOR  PRAISES  GARY 
JOB  CORPS  CENTER 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^ TIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Ml-.  PICKLE.  Mi-.  Speaker,  an  endorse- 
ment of  considerable  meiit  has  been  is- 
sued for  the  Gar>-  Job  Corps  Center  in 
San  Marcos,  Tex.  The  Honorable  Pres- 
ton Smith,  Governor  of  Texas,  made  an 
inspection  of  the  facilities  recently.  And 
Governor  Smith  makes  pointed  observa- 
tions regarding  the  success  of  this,  the 
largest  Job  Corp  center  in  the  Nation. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  an  Associated 
Pi-ess  story  from  October  30,  1969: 
Smith  Lauds  Training  at  Job  Corps  PACtLrrY 

San  Marcos. — Gov.  Preston  Smith  took  a 
look  Wednesday  at  the  nation's  largest  Job 
Corps  Training  Center  and  called  It  "one  of 
the  most  rewarding  experiences  of  my  life." 

"I  sincerely  believe."  Smith  said,  "that  it 
Is  the  responsibility  of  government  to  provide 
each  and  every  citizen  with  the  training  to 
earn  a  decent  living." 

The  governor's  remarks  were  In  a  news  re- 
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lease,  following  his  visit  to  Camp  Gary,  a  fed- 
eral facility  which  has  grown  from  an  enroll- 
ment of  200  in  March.   1965,  to  3,000. 

More  than  20.700  trainees  have  been  proc- 
essed at  the  center,  and  Smith  said  job 
opportunities  far  exceed  Gary's  ability  to  pro- 
vide trained  workers. 

Smith  said.  The  Gary  Job  Corps  Center's 
MK-cess  .imply  demonstrates  what  we  could  be 
doing  and  what  we  must  do  m  the  area  of 
vocadonai-technlcal  education  In  i  he  minds 
of  too  many  ptople  vocational  training  hat.  a 
stigma  that  we  must  begin  removing. 

•Less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  school  chil- 
dren of  Texas  will  go  on  to  college,  but  80  per 
cent  of  the  curriculum  and  a  comparable 
percentage  of  educational  appropriations  have 
in  the  past,  oeen  directed  towards  educating 
and  preparing  tliat  20  per  cent  Altliough  we 
cannot  afford  t.i  curtail  our  support  of  our 
college-bound  youtli.  neither  can  we  afford  to 
continue  ignoring  the  80  per  cent  who  will 
never  make  it  lieyond  high  school 

"Unemployment  is  a  ridiculous  and  sense- 
less waste  when  there  are  sklUcri  and  seml- 
.skiUed  Jobs,  crying  to  be  flUed.  The  Gary 
Center,  like  our  own  state  programs  of  vo- 
cational-technical training,  is  attempting  to 
in.sure  that  no  one  who  is  physically  or  men- 
tally Cipatale  ot  any  kind  of  work  ever  again 
be  ron.sidered  'unemployable  ' 
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URGES     CONFEREES     TO     ACT     ON 
MINE    HEALTH    AND    SAFETY    BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Congress  is  faced  witli  a  sense  of 
urgency  in  the  field  of  coal  mine  health 
and  safety. 

We  all  remember  the  tra^^edy  at  Farm- 
in^ton,  W.  Va.  We  all  remember  the  grief 
and  the  horror  of  that  accident.  We  all 
remember  the  way  Americans,  both  in 
the  coalfields  and  in  areas  where  coal  is 
not  mined  or  used,  witnessed  the  death 
and  disaster  which  came  to  coal  miners 
and  their  families  in  a  little  West  Vir- 
srinia  town  1  year  ago  today. 

Recovery  operations  are  now  under- 
wc;  at  Consol  No.  9.  Two  men  have  al- 
ready been  recovered.  Seventy-six  more 
bodies  still  lie  entombed  in  the  mine. 
When  they  will  be  recovered  is  uncertain 
at  this  tune,  but  the  rescue  crew-s  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  the  long,  laborious, 
and  dangerous  task  of  bringing  them  to 
the  surface. 

Just  as  the  recovery  operations  remain 
tmfinished,  so,  too,  does  the  task  of  the 
Congress.  Health  and  safety  legislation 
still  remains  a  matter  of  pressing  prior- 
ity. Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
enacted  separate  but  strong  statutes. 
Both  bills  represent  decided  progress  in 
the  mine  health  and  safety  fields.  Both 
bills  provide  regulations  for  the  health 
hazards  endured  by  miners,  especially  in 
dust  levels.  Both  bills  provide  some  form 
of  compensation  for  the  victims  of  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis. 

There  are  differences  to  be  sure.  But 
these  differences  are  neither  insur- 
mountable nor  irreconcilable.  They  rep- 
resent basically  a  question  of  semantic 
differences  which  honorable  men  can 
and  must  resolve,  and  resolve  quickly. 

Delay  means  injury.  Delay  means  dis- 
ease. Delay  could  mean  death.  The  price 


of  delay  is  unacceptable  to  the  American 
people.  The  price  of  delay  is  unacceptable 
to  this  Conaress. 

I  know  of  the  dedication  and  the  zeal 
of  the  conferees  to  the  cause  of  coal  mine 
health  and  safety.  1  urge  them  to  bring 
us  a  bill  as  soon  as  possible.  Then  we  as 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government  can 
discharge  our  solemn  duty  to  the  coal 
miners  of  this  Nation,  and  to  the  widows 
and  oi-phans  who  have  sufTered  the  loss 
of  a  loved  one  because  ol  the  inade- 
quacies of  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
legulations. 


PROBLEM  OF  A  DIVIDED  GERMANY 


HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF      NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRE.^KNTATU  ES 
Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  57th 
Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  was  recently  held  in  New  Delhi, 
India.  Delegates  from  6,5  countiies  were 
in  attendance.  During  general  debate 
the  problem.s  of  individual  nations  and 
the  common  concerns  of  mankind  were 
reviewed.  There  were  momen'^s  of  pas- 
sion, and  undeniable  tensions  existed. 
However.  stioiiK  voices  were  raised  in 
behalf  of  international  understanding 
and  tiue  freedom.  One  of  the  most  im- 
pressive was  that  of  the  chief  of  the 
delegation  from  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  the  Honorable  Peter  Petersen. 
In  a  subdued  but  clear  tone,  he  addressed 
the  problem  of  a  divided  Germany  in 
objective  terms.  His  sincere  and  con- 
ciliatory approach  deeply  impressed  his 
listeners  and  I  share  his  eloquence  with 
my  colleagues: 

Problem   or  a   Divided  Germanv 
iBy  Peter  Petersen.  MP.) 

The  Pre>sldent  of  India  when  he  gave  us 
the  honotir  of  opening  this  conference  may 
have  given  us  the  key  to  our  iiroblems  when 
lie  said  that  ChandlJl  had  had  a  dream  that 
kindled  this  nation — a  dream  of  peace  and 
freedom  and  brotherhood  of  men.  Mahatma 
Gandhi  belongs  to  all  of  us,  the  whole  world. 
What  wotild  his  life  mean  for  us  today  in 
this  strife-torn  world'J  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  to  my  Polish  colleagues:  'Vour  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Wende.  said  yesterday  that 
the  people  of  Poland  will  never  forget  the 
sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  'he  war.  As  a 
German.  I  understand  that:  Hl'ler  and  Stalin 
divided  your  country.  The  Germar.  army 
marched  in  and  millions  of  your  people  suf- 
fered and  died.  We  know  that  we  cannot 
expect  you  to  forget — I  would  like  to  ask 
you  to  forgive. 

And  then  in  the  terrible  Winter  1944  1945 
millions  of  Germans  ■were  driven  from  their 
liomes.  hundreds  of  thousands  filed- — my  peo- 
ple suffered  deeply  ~  most  of  them,  especially 
the  women  and  children,  had  committed  only 
one  crime-  to  be  born  German.  Much  bit- 
terness was  in  my  country  too  And  bitterness, 
unless  healed,  can  cause  new  hatred  and 
conflict 

The  Russian  and  the  Indian  delegates 
complained  that  the  Communist  German 
Parliament  has  not  yet  been  accepted  In 
these  halls  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  we 
Germans  want  to  live  like  everybody  else. 
We  don't  want  to  live  behind  a  wall  and  be 
.shot  and  killed  when  we  want  to  go  from  one 
part  of  our  country  to  another.  We  want  to 
read  any  paper  we  are  interested  In  reading. 
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whether  the  government  likes  the  article  or 
not.  Our  Journalists  want  to  write  what  they 
like  to  without  state  censorship.  We  want  to 
be  able  to  travel  anywhere  In  the  world  with- 
out having  to  ask  the  government  for  per- 
mission. We  Germans — all  of  us — don't  want 
to  belong  to  the  government.  Our  govern- 
ment should  belong  to  us. 

That  is  why  I  don't  want  to  sit  at  a  table 
with  delegates  of  a  regime  that  owns  18 
millions  of  my  countrymen. 

We  Germans  know— we  learned  that  from 
history  too — how  pK)wer  corrupts.  TTiat  Is  why 
we  want  a  government  dedicated  to  freedom 
and  peace;  a  government  that  gets  power 
only  for  a  limited  time,  that  Is  controlled 
while  it  is  in  power  by  a  freely  elected  Par- 
liament and  an  independent  Court  of  Law. 

We  don't  want  to  Impose  this  on  anybody 
else-  taut  we  Germans — all  of  us,  long  for 
that  If  In  that  way  we  can  determine  our 
own  fate  and  control  those  In  power,  we  don't 
mind  whether  we  live  In  one  state  or  two  or 
five  or  six.  The  German  problem  Is  not  one 
of  organization  but  of  freedom.  Lasting  peace 
can  only  live  where  there  is  freedom  and 
Justice— that  too,  Mahatma  Ghandl  has 
taught  mankind. 

Mr.  Wende.  the  Polish  delegate,  talked 
about  the  Oder-Nelsse-Llne.  Let  me  suggest, 
Sir,  that  borders  are  not  the  problem  or  solu- 
tion. Nowhere  In  BTurope  you  can  draw  a  line 
that  clearly  divides  two  peoples  from  one 
another — because  for  hundreds  of  years  we 
have  been  living  together. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example:  my  grand- 
parents were  Danish.  As  long  as  I  can  re- 
member my  father  had  bitter  disputes  with 
his  Danish  cousins  about  the  border  line  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Germany.  Th«  Danish 
people  also  have  suffered  greatly  In  the  last 
war.  But  my  Danish  colleagues  will  bear  me 
out  what  I  say  that  since  Danish  children 
can  go  to  Danish  schools  In  Germany  and 
vice  versa — I  can  go  to  a  German  church  in 
Denmark;  we  trade,  we  travel,  we  marry,  we 
can  settle  here  or  there:  nobody  is  interested 
anymore  in  the  border  line. 

Is  that  not  the  way  peoples  are  meant 
to  live  together? 

The  best  security  of  a  country  lies  in  the 
confidence  of  her  neighbors.  To  ■win  the  con- 
fidence of  our  neighbors  in  the  East  as  we 
have  won  it  In  the  'West  Is  the  most  Impor- 
tant task  of  our  government,  my  Parliament 
and  my  people. 

Let  us-^my  fellow  delegates — dedicate  our 
lives  to  create  a  world  free  of  hate  and  fear 
and  greed;  a  world  free  of  suspicion  and  of 
walls  between  men  and  nations.  India  has 
much  to  give  to  the  world;  all  of  us  would 
be  richer  If  we  would  Interpret  the  life  of 
Gandhi  for  our  deeply  troubled  times. 


FORMATION   OF   STUDENTS  FOR 
AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  very  gratified  by  the  mail  I 
have  been  receiving  in  the  wake  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  November  3  address  to  the 
Nation  and  the  recent  moratoriums.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  residents  of  the  18th  District  of 
Texas  support  the  President  and  disap- 
prove of  the  "surrender  now"  moratorium 
groups. 

Most  gratifying  to  me  has  been  the 
tremendous  response  from  the  yotmg 
people  of  my  district.  One  of  the  smaller 
towns  in  the  18th  District  is  McLean, 
Tex.,  but  the  students  are  long  on  their 
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interest  in  our  great  Nation.  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  one 
of  their  teachers  who  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  Students  for  America: 

SrtJDENTS    FOR    AMERICA, 

McLean,  Tex..  November  12.  1969. 
Hon.  Bob  Price. 
House  of  RepresentatUes, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Price:  Attached  are  4223  signa- 
tures secured  throughout  the  Panhandle 
area  to  let  you  know  that  we  support  the 
stand  for  a  patriotic  America  as  voiced  fO 
often  by  you  and  our  President. 

After  the  October  15  Moratorium,  my  stu- 
dents and  I  decided  that  before  the  next 
one  could  be  held  we  would  let  you  know 
that  the  "silent  majority"  can  Indeed  speak. 

So  many  times  in  my  history  classes,  our 
discussions  have  revolved  around  American- 
ism and  the  seeming  twist  of  events  in  our 
country.  My  students  always  asked.  "But 
what  can  we  do?"  A  puzzled  look  Is  not  an 
adequate  answer  when  young  people  fired 
with  Idealism  are  looking  for  something  on 
which  to  hold.  I  did  not  (and  do  not)  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  best  way  they 
could  "do  something,"  but  we  decided  on 
a  petition  campaign  stating  our  views.  They 
chose  STUDENTS  FOR  AMERICA  as  their 
name  and  contributed  enough  money  to  get 
us  started  in  pajjer,  stamps.  envelop)es,  and 
posters. 

Petitions  and  letters  were  sent  to  46 
schools  In  42  towns.  Of  these,  we  received 
19  back — some  indicating  a  concentrated 
door-to-door  effort. 

My  students  have  learned  a  great  deal 
from  this  type  of  action.  I  am  very  proud 
of  them  and  I  know  it  makes  you  feel  the 
same  to  know  that  the  young  people  from 
your  area  of  representation  are  deeply  in- 
terested In  your  stand  in  American  politics. 

We  would  appreciate  It  if  you  would  con- 
vey to  President  Nixon  the  support  mani- 
fested   through   these    petitions. 

May  I  personally  say  "thank  you  "  for  your 
contributions    to    the    Panhandle    by    your 
service  In  Washington? 
■Very  truly  yours. 

Miss  Barbara  Lawton. 
Social  Studies  Department , 

McLean  High  School. 
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FAVORABLE  RESPONSE  TO  RE- 
MARKS OF  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AGNEW 


JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion has  lost  another  member  of  the  Ken- 
nedy family,  the  Honorable  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy.  The  former  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
81,  leaving  behind  him  a  legacy  which 
all  Americans  will  cherish. 

Ambassador  Kennedy  served  his  coun- 
try beyond  the  call  of  duty,  first  through 
his  own  service  and  then  through  the 
Kennedy  sons  whom  he  encouraged  to 
dedicate  all  for  their  Nation.  He  lived 
through  tragedy  after  tragedy  but  never 
wavered  in  his  devotion  to  public  service. 

Many  men  have  given  their  time  and 
energy  to  Government  service  but  few 
have  ever  dedicated  their  family  to  pub- 
lic service  in  the  maimer  of  Joseph  Ken- 
nedy. I  extend  my  sympathies  to  the 
family  and  join  with  all  Americans  in 
taking  comfort  in  the  great  record  which 
he  left  behind. 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vice 
President  Acnew  drilled  into  a  sensitive 
nerve  with  his  speech  on  tele\-ision  news 
coverage 

Agne'w  hit  the  bullseye.  Response  to  his 
remarks  by  the  American  people  has  been 
overwhelmingly  favorable. 

It  was  disappointing  that  the  networks 
did  not  take  the  criticism  on  face  value, 
and  examine  their  performance  in  the 
light  of  Agnew's  pinpoint  examples. 

The  Congress  itself,  through  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  documented 
the  networks'  slanted  coverage  of  the 
1968  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Chicago. 

And.  I  believe  that  if  the  networks  will 
take  a  hard,  cold  look  at  themselves  in 
the  mirror,  they  *-ill  ha\e  to  admit  that 
their  proliberal.  anticonservative  bia*  has 
been  on  display  regularly. 

Insteftd  of  accepting  this  criticism, 
which  they  so  frequently  dish  out.  and 
seeking  ways  to  improve  news  objectivity, 
the  networks  are  distorting  Agne'w's  re- 
marks and  seeking  to  make  the  Vice^ 
President  the  issue,  rather  than  their^ 
own  poor  performance. 

The  Vice  President  took  careful  pains 
in  his  remarks  to  voice  his  opposition  to 
censorship  in  any  form  whatsoever,  but 
insisted  that  the  American  people  have 
the  right  to  receive  their  news  in  a  sep- 
arate package  ap>art  from  biased  and 
prejudiced  editorial  comment. 

But.  the  networks  and  their  liberal 
.supporters,  have  turned  on  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  the  "censorship"  bogej-man. 
instead  of  balancing  the  ultraliberal 
news  diet  fed  daily  to  the  American 
people. 

Reaction  to  Vice  President's  remarks 
from  Indiana  hais  been  highly  favorable, 
and  the  newspaper  editorial  comment 
also  sustains  the  Vice  President 

I  believe  the  network  television  execu- 
tives should  carefully  read  and  digest 
the  following  editorials  from  the  Marlon. 
Ind.,  Chronicle,  November  15:  Frankfort. 
Ind..  Morning  Times.  November  16:  the 
Indianapolis  News,  November  17:  Wa- 
bash. Ind..  Plain  Dealer,  November  17. 
and  the  Peru.  Ind.,  Tribune,  Novem- 
ber 18. 

The  editorials  follow: 
IFYom  the  Chronicle  Tribune.  Nov,  15.  1969| 
On  Target 

When  Vice  President  Spiro  T  Asnew 
charged  the  three  major  television  networks 
with  broadcasting  selective  and  sonietimes 
biased  news  reports  he  was  pretty  clo.-ie  to 
the  truth.  He  most  certainly  was  reflecting 
the  opinion  of  a  great  many  Ainericans  who 
long  have  felt  they  were  not  getting  the 
full  story  in  network  news  telecasts 

Network  officials  quickly  and  hotly  denied 
the  charge,  and  accused  Agnew  of  suggest- 
ing cen,sorshlp  of  their  broadcasts,  which  he 
didn't.  He  did  suggest  that  people  make 
their  feelings  on  the  matter  known  to  the 
networks,  which  they  have  since  done  sup- 
porting .'ignew  by  about  a  three-to-one 
margin. 
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While  we  also  feel  that  televlalon  news- 
caste  frequently  present  only  one  facet  of  a 
specinc  situation  and  that  the  commenta- 
tora'  personal  views— generally  ultrallberal— 
are  expressed,  we  also  defend  the  right  of 
the  networks  to  present  their  newscasts  in 
what  ever  manner  they  choose.  If  Agnew 
was  feeling  out  the  public  on  censorship  of 
the  news,  he  was  completely  out  of  line.  The 
entire  nation  must  be  on  guard  to  make  cer- 
tain that  this  never  happens. 

Agnew  was  right  when  he  said  that  simply 
the  raising  of  an  eyebrow  by  a  commentator 
can  Indicate  to  millions  that  he  doubts  the 
truth  of  what  he  Is  saying,  quite  possibly 
when  he  Is  quoting  someone. 

The  present  national  government  un- 
doubtedly is  keenly  aware  of  the  personal 
bias  of  commentators,  a  majority  of  whom 
are  of  a  liberal  stripe,  and  therefore  critical 
of  the  Nixon  Administration, 

One  of  the  principal  errors  Is  that  tne 
opinions  of  the  commentators  are  included 
in  what  Is  purported  to  be  a  straight  news 
report.  So  long  a*  it  is  made  clear  that  the 
program  Is  a  conmient  and  opinion  telecast, 
there  can  be  no  complaint. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  seleoUon  of  what 
win  be  shown  In  the  few  minutes  avaUable 
can  play  a  big  part  In  molding  public  opinion. 
Thmisan4»-of  feet  of  film  may  be  shot  on  a 
de»on«ti»Uon  or  riot.  Only  a  small  part  can 
be  used  Those  few  scenes  can  be  made  ter- 
ribly one-sided,  and  often  have  been. 

Agnew  took  the  networks  to  task  for  com- 
ments made  immediately  after  President 
Nixon's  Nov.  3  Vietnam  speech  and  pointed 
to  the  coverage  of  the  Democrat  national 
convention  In  Chicago  in  1968  as  a  prize  ex- 
ample of  slanted  and  one-sided  reporUng. 

Television  viewers  were  9hown  lengthy  and 
continuing  films  of  police  cracking  hippies' 
heads  and  herding  demonstrators  into  paddy 
wagons.  Newspapers  Initially  were  guUty  of 
stressing  these  points,  although  they  did 
eventually  discover  that  the  demoruttrators 
were  starting  the  brawls  by  taunting,  dis- 
obeying and  rushing  police.  Few  scenes  of 
this  ever  were  sho<wn  on  t»levlalon. 

The  networks  accused  the  vice  president 
of  using  his  government  poeltlon  to  try  to 
cow  them  into  pre«entlng  only  news  favorable 
to  the  administration.  Possibly.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  Agneiw  has  a  right  to  criticize 
the  networks.  Just  as  they  and  anyone  else 
can  criticize  the  government.  And  there  are 
plenty  of  valid  criticisms  of  the  government. 

A  tipoff  on  what  is  wrong  with  network 
news  covertige  could  be  the  telephone  calls 
to  the  stations.  Across  the  country,  the  calls 
were  heavily  In  favor  of  Agnew.  But  at  NBC 
In  New  York  the  network  received  slightly 
more  calls  endorsing  the  network  than  prais- 
ing Agnew. 

The  major  networks  have  their  head- 
quarters in  New  York.  Their  national  news 
broadcasts  originate  there  and  in  V/aahlng- 
ton.  The  East  Coafit  population  leans  heavily 
to  the  liberal  side,  and  It  Is  in  this  area  that 
the  newsmen  Uve  and  work 

The  networks  should  clearly  label  their 
telecas's  as  news  reports  or  opinion  pro- 
grams, and  they  should  present  both  sides  of 
every  question. 

This  IS  not  the  procedure  at  present,  and 
the  networks  will  have  to  admit  that  the  vice 
presUcat  was  :>n  target  wl'. h  his  charges. 


I  Prom  the  Frankfort  Morning  Times. 
Nov.  16,  19691 

.Agnew  Ha.sslc  Shows.  Again,  Advantage  or 
Printed   Word 

The  hassle  involvuig  Vice-president  Splro 
T.  Agnew  and  the  television  networks  shows, 
again,  a  basic  advantage  oi  the  printed  word. 

Agnew  fired  a  well-expressed  blast  of  crit- 
icism at  the  commentators  who  followed 
NLxon's  Nov.  3  speech  on  Vietnam. 

"When  the  President  completed  his  ad- 
dress— an   address   that   he   spent   weeks   In 
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preparing."  Agnew  said,  "his  words  and  pol- 
icies were  subjected  to  Instant  analysis  and 
querulous  criticism." 

"The  audience  of  70  million  Americans — 
gathered  to  hear  the  President  of  the  United 
State — was  Inherited  by  a  small  band  of  net- 
work commentators  and  self-appointed  ana- 
lysts, the  majority  of  whom  expressed.  In  one 
way  or  another,  their  hostility  to  what  he 
had  to  say 

"It  was  obvious  that  their  minds  were 
made  up  In  advance." 

The  remarks  by  the  commentators  were 
Just  that — comments,  and  some  of  the  com- 
ments clearly  showed  the  personal  bias  of 
the  sp>eakers. 

They  were  not  labeled  as  "editorial  com- 
ment," however,  and  many  of  the  listeners 
did  not  know  they  were  personal  opinions 
The  listeners  are  accumstomed  to  hearing 
factual  news  reports  from  these  same  men 
and  many  of  them  may  have  accepted  the 
opinionated  comments  as  objective  facts. 

In  a  newspaper  or  magazine,  editorial 
opinion  appears  on  the  editorial  pages.  Read- 
ers know  the  editorials  are  the  opinions  of 
the  newspaper  or  the  by-lined  writers. 

Agnew  obviously  has  made  a  telling  point 

Opinion  polls  show  that  about  70  per  cent 
of  all  Americans  approved  Nixon's  sp>eech 
and  his  policies  on  Vietnam. 

Why  should  a  mere  handful  of  men.  with 
spur-of-the-moment  remarks,  and  with  no 
time  for  perceptive  analysis,  be  allowed  to 
tear  the  President  apart  without  telling  their 
listeners  they  are,  generally  speaking,  ex- 
pressing merely  their  own  opinions? 

[Prom  the  Indianapolis  News,  Nov.  17.  1969] 

AONEW    ON   TV 

Vice-President  Splro  Agnew  called  down 
the  furies  on  himself  last  week  with  his 
criticism  of  news  coverage  on  network  TV, 
but  In  our  opinion  he  was  right  as  rain. 

The  political  one-sldednees  of  network 
televlalon,  blanketing  the  whole  nation  and 
with  no  available  options,  has  been  glaringly 
apparent  for  years.  It  has  cropped  up  not 
only  In  many  phases  of  news-casting  but  In 
talk  shows  and  even  some  entertainment 
programing. 

Cries  of  "censorship"  by  the  TV  chieftains 
won't  wash,  although  we  can  no  doubt  look 
forward  to  a  lot  of  them  In  the  days  ahead. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  a  kind  of 
"censorship"  already  exists  In  the  national 
TV  field,  as  liberal  opinion  Is  purveyed  to 
the  nation  nightly  as  "news"  or  "news  an- 
alysis" or  supposedly  interesting  conversa- 
tion and  other  forms  of  opinion  are  studi- 
ously Ignored. 

Indeed.  In  a  recent  Interview  with  Edith 
Efron  of  TV  Guide,  some  network  Sfx>kes- 
men  admitted  more  or  less  what  Agnew  was 
saying:  Thnt  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
TV-casters  and  reporters  are  liberal  In  out- 
look, and  that  this  fact  shows  up  In  their 
presentations  of  Issues  and  events.  Various 
leftist  spokesmen  and  demonstrators  can 
command  TV  coverage  seemingly  at  will; 
conservative  opinion,  with  rare  exceptions. 
Is  not  presented. 

Cases  In  point  are  easily  cited:  Network 
coverage  of  the  1964  Republican  and  1968 
Democratic  conventions:  the  continual  brow- 
beating of  Sen.  Goldwater  in  the  '64  cam- 
paign; news  "specials"  on  controversial  Is- 
sues like  the  Newburgh.  N.Y..  welfare  pro- 
gram; the  talk-shows  whose  idea  of  reward- 
ing discussion  Is  three  liberals  In  a  row,  with 
no  coiuitervalllng  opinion  offered. 

Most  of  all,  as  Agnew  noted,  the  networks 
have  built  up  and  glorified  militants  and 
demonstrators  Into  an  Importance  they  can- 
not legitimately  command  on  their  own 
account.  Such  people  become  major  flgfures 
simply  because  they  are  continually  present- 
ed to  the  public  "nd  their  opinions  perp^M- 
ally  solicited.  Relatively  conservative  views. 
If  they  appear  at  all,  appear  as  odd-ball  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule. 
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Agnew  did  not,  as  his  TV  critics  allege, 
call  for  governmental  action  against  the 
networks.  What  he  did  do — and  what  they 
don't  like — was  to  expose  their  long-playing 
malperformance  In  a  fashion  that  oould  not 
be  Ignored.  In  so  doing,  he  has  performed 
an  Important  service  to  the  public.  Perhaps 
his  critique  of  one-sided  TV  coverage  will 
cause  those  responsible  for  It  to  mend  their 
ways  a  bit. 

(Prom  the  Wabash  (Ind.)   Plain  Dealer.  Nov. 
17.  1969] 

Responsiblb  Nrws  Presentation 

Splro  Agnew  had  every  right  to  express  his 
complaint  against  television  networks.  Inci- 
dentally, he  expresses  himself  very  well. 

American  democracy  has^and  has  had  for 
almost  300  years — effective  machinery  for  dis- 
sent. It  is  the  world's  moet  responsive  gov- 
ernment to  the  opinion  of  Its  electorate  The 
machinery  has  maintained  itself  admirably: 
still  responds  with  alacrity  when  there  Is 
bona  nde  stimuli. 

The  President  said  he  would  pay  little  heed 
to  moratorium  participants  back  before  the 
Oct.  15  demonstration. 

It's  a  cinch  he  didn't  Ignore  It. 

The  men  In  charge  of  television  networks 
did  not  Ignore  Mr.  Agnew's  remarks. 

They  responded  quickly  and  properly,  stat  - 
ing  their  positions. 

Television  is  focusing  on  the  nation's 
shortcomings.  The  public  Is  learning  more 
about  these  shortcomings  and  Is  responding. 
The  nation  Is  benefiting. 

The  ultimate  decision  rests  with  the  peo- 
ple. This  decision  should  rest  vrtth  the  peo- 
ple. This  Is  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
the  press. 

Mr.  Agnew  cited  the  commentary  after 
President  Nixon's  talk  on  Vietnam. 

Some  people  vyant  this.  These  commen- 
tators are  experienced  and  seasoned  Wash- 
ington observers.  They  are  not  interested  In 
a  party's  welfare.  They  have  steady  highly- 
paid  positions  whether  the  Republicans  or 
Democrats  are  In  power.  They  are  knoyriedge- 
able  about  national  and  international  prob- 
lems. 

Many  people  wratch  professional  sports — 
because  the  men  are  proficient.  The  com- 
mentators are  welcomed — because  they  are 
proficient. 

However,  for  those  who  don't  want  to  listen 
It's  simple — Just  leave  the  room  or  turn  off 
the  set.  There  are  other  stations  available  for 
entertainment.  The  choice  (censorship*  lies 
In  the  hands  of  each  viewer. 

There  is  hardly  a  better  solution  than  this. 

It's  true  that  television  can  raise  someone 
qtilckly  from  obscurity — like  Mr.  Agnew.  But 
this  is  an  Important  contribution  to  public 
Information. 

There  is  no  narrow  distorted  view  emerg- 
ing from  television.  There  are  three  networks 
In  addition  to  other  stations  without  network 
affiliations.  If  censorship  existed  the  public 
would  soon  tire  of  It  and  turn  elsewhere. 

Good  people  are  thinking  and  debating  the 
Vietnam  situation  more  seriously  because  of 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Agnew. 

It  was  impossible  to  sweep  the  Chicago 
situation  under  the  rug  last  year  by  Mayor 
Daley  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  because  too 
many  people  saw  on  television  what  hap- 
pened. The  big  thing  going  for  television: 
you  see  It  yourself. 

Any  suggestion  of  censorship  would  be 
reverting  to  the  Russian  system:  suppression 
of  freedom. 

Mr.  Agnew  didn't  propose  any  answers  "Let 
them  find  their  own,"  he  said,  alluding  to 
the  telo vision  networks. 

No  matter  how  good  you  are  doing  you 
can  always  do  better. 

Mr.  Agnew.  no  doubt,  challenged  the  net- 
works to  do  better.  They  probably  will  do  bet- 
ter.   Just    as    Mr.    Agnew    Is    doing    himself. 

Mr.  Agnew  has  decided  to  be  a  principal 
spokesman  for  the  administration.  So  he  has 
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become  the  tsu-get  of  criticism.  Now  he  is  try- 
ing to  do  better.  At  the  same  time  he  is  stir- 
ring up  Americans  against  Americans  and  he 
is  getting  criticism  for  this. 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton.  CBS  president  said, 
"Networks  shouldn't  be  inunune  to  public 
criticism." 

Neither  should  Mr.  Agnew. 

Networks  trj-lng  to  put  across  a  single 
point  of  view  might  be  more  palatable  to 
critics.  The  pubUc  should  reject  any  network 
that  would  be  required  to  be  subservient  to 
any  one  point  of  view  or  any  group  in 
authority. 

I  From    the    Peru    (Ind.)    Tribune,    Nov.    18, 

19691 
Lets  Talk  PoLrrics:  What  Dm  Agniw  Sat? 
(By  Al  Spiers) 
When  Splro  Agnew  upbraided  television's 
news  managers,  the  knee-jerk  reaction  of  at 
least  two  major  networks  was  round-aboutly 
revealing.  Their  lame,  irrelevant  response  In- 
directly confirmed  the  Vice  President's  charge. 

The  NBC  and  CBS  answers  were  a  subtle 
variation  of  an  old  trick  of  politics.  Nailed 
to  a  cross  of  truth  and  bereft  of  adequate 
reply,  canny  old  pols  didn't  cringe  or  confess. 
Instead,  they  built  phoney  bogeymen  by  put- 
ting words  In  the  foe's  mouth,  then  belabored 
these  straw  men  with  distracting  vigor. 

Essentially  that's  how  Presidents  Frank 
Sunton  (CBS)  and  Julian  Ooodman  (NBC) 
replied  to  Agnew's  blast.  Consider: 

Stanton — "We  do  not  believe  that  this  un- 
precedented attempt  ...  to  intimidate  a 
news  medium  which  depends  for  existence 
upon  government  licensee  represents  legiti- 
mate criticism  .  .  .  there  are  bound  to 
be  some  deficiencies  (but)  they  are  minor 
compared  to  those  of  a  press  which  would  be 
subservient  to  the  executive  power  of  govern- 
ment." 

Goodman — "Mr.  Agnew  uses  the  Influence 
of  his  high  office  to  criticize  the  way  a  gov- 
erimient-llcensed  news  medium  covers  the 
activities  of  government  itself  .  .  .  Evidently 
he  would  prefer  a  different  kind  of  television 
reporting — one  that  would  be  subservient  to 
whatever  political  group  was  In  authority. 
It  IS  regrettable  that  the  Vice  F>resldent 
would  deny  to  television  freedom  of  the 
press."' 

(ABCs  President,  Leonard  Goldenson's 
comment  boiled  to  bland  faith  "In  the  ulti- 
mate  Judgment   of   the   American   people.") 

There  are  Intriguing  slmlUarltles  In  these 
replies  of  ostensible  competitors,  but  for- 
get that!  Dont  be  picky.  Stick  to  gut  Issues 
and  periinent  core  questions,  such  as  these: 

Did  Agnew  really  try  to  Intimidate  TV's 
newsmen?  Did  he  threaten — or  even  re- 
motely suggest — using  government's  licens- 
ing powers  to  subvert,  cow,  harness,  censor 
or  discipline  the  electronic  press?  Would 
he  really  "deny  to  television  freedom  of  the 
press"? 

Did  the  Vice  President  say  (or  imply)  that 
great  presidential  problems,  or  the  national 
welfare,  or  even  the  people's  wishes  may  at 
times  transcend  press  freedom? 

In  short,  did  he  propose  what  TV's  moguls 
rebutted? 

In  one  ".ord^no!  Read  the  entire  text  of 
Agnew's  speech  at  Des  Moines.  Then  search 
It  for  veiled  between-Unes  threats  or  Impli- 
cations. Nowhere  can  be  found  what  Stanton 
and  Goodman  counterattacked. 

In  fact.  Incredible  as  It  may  seem.  Agnew 
took  careful  pains  to  make  It  very  clear  that 
the  power  of  government  must  not  be  used 
to  remedv  TV's  news  Ills — or  any  other  me- 
dia's. Here's  exactly  what  he  said : 

"Tonight  I  have  raised  questions.  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  suggest  answers.  These 
answers  must  come  from  the  media  men. 
They  are  challenged  to  turn  their  critical 
powers  on  themselves.  They  are  challenged  to 
direct  their  energy,  talent  and  conviction 
toward  Improving  the  quality  and  objectivity 
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of  news  presentation.  They  are  challenged  to 
structure  their  own  civic  ethics  to  relate  their 
great  freedom  with  their  great  responsibility. 

"And  the  people  of  America  are  challenged 
too — challenged  to  press  for  responsible  news 
presentations.  The  people  can  let  the  net- 
works know  that  they  want  their  news 
straight  and  objective.  The  people  can  regis- 
ter their  complaints  on  bias  through  mall  to 
the  networks  and  phone  calls  to  local  sta- 
tions. 

"This  Is  one  case  where  the  p)eople  must 
defend  themselves — where  the  citizen,  not 
the  Government,  must  be  the  reformer,  where 
the  consumer  can  be  the  most  effective  cru- 
sader." 

An  Intelligent  viewer  needs  only  clear  eyes 
and  good  ears  to  Judge  the  merit  of  Agnew's 
charge  that  TV's  newscasts  cry  for  disciplin- 
ing by  a  badly  served  public. 

And,  praise  be,  we  appear  to  have  far  more 
such  can't-be-fooled  viewers  than  network 
moguls  evidently  expected,  considering  their 
lame,  diversionary  response.  Polls  and  sur- 
veys have  favored  Agnew  over  networks  by 
a  landslide. 

That's  all  to  the  good — and  also  the  best 
hope  for  cure.  As  the  Vice  President  so  clearly 
stated,  this  is  a  problem  that  must  be  solved 
by  the  people,  not  their  government. 

Moreover,  it  Is  a  problem  too  perilous  to 
neglect  much  longer.  Agnew  said  It  well  in 
conclusion : 

"We  would  never  trust  such  power  over 
public  opinion  In  the  hands  of  an  elected 
government.  It  Is  time  we  questioned  It  In  the 
hands  of  a  small  but  unelected  elite. 

"The  great  networks  have  dominated 
America's  airwaves  for  decades.  The  people 
are  entitled  to  a  full  accounting  of  their 
stewardship." 
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among  men  can  grow  from  small  begin- 
nings such  as  this,  just  as  mighty  oaks 
grow  from  the  tiny  acorns  along  the 
btLnks  of  the  Pedernales.  One  of  the 
greatest  legislative  leaders  ever  to  grace 
these  halls  of  Congress — a  President  who 
led  this  Nation  through  some  of  its  most 
r>erllous  and  progressive  years — was  bom, 
and  tutored  by  loving  parents,  in  the 
birthplace  and  the  boyhood  home  we  are 
to  preserve  by  this  legislation. 

Mount  Vernon  and  Montlcello  tell  the 
story  of  Virginia  leadership  and  states- 
manship. A  different  story  is  told  in  the 
humble  cabin  that  was  the  birthplace  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  And,  still  another  will 
be  told  by  these  homes  where  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  character  was  shaped  toward 
a  destiny  that  served  this  Nation  and  all 
mankind  in  the  building  of  a  better 
world. 

Thank  you. 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON  NA-nONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  17,  1969 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  grew  from  the  soil  of  Texas. 
His  parents  tind  grandparents  helped  to 
tame  the  land  and  conserve  its  soil  and 
its  waters.  The  story  of  how  one  man 
grew  from  this  land,  and  rose  to  the 
highest  position  of  leadership  our  Na- 
tion can  bestow,  is  a  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
IX)rtance  that  we  should  preserve  the 
physical  evidence  of  that  dream  for  the 
inspiration  of  future  generations. 

To  this  House  of  Representatives  has 
come  the  opportunity  of  designating  the 
humble  home  where  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son was  bom,  and  another  home  where 
he  grew  toward  distinguished  manhood, 
as  a  national  historic  site.  We  can  say 
to  future  generations  that,  here  in  the 
Texas  hill  country,  dreams  grow  large 
and  sturdy — that  this  land  developed  a 
giant  among  men. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  story  will  be  well  told. 
Generations  to  come  will  learn  of  the 
boyhood  influences  that  built  courage, 
and  determination,  and  the  ability  to 
conquer  obstacles  into  the  character  of 
this  man.  They  will  learn  how  a  love  of 
his  f  ellowmen  and  a  desire  to  serve  them 
became  a  part  of  his  way  of  life. 

They  will  leam  anew  the  essence  of 
the    American    dream:    that    greatness 


THE  STALLED  OIL  IMPORT  STUDY 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OP   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  Eng- 
enders have  been  patiently  waiting  for  9 
long  months  for  the  Presidential  Task 
Force's  report  on  the  oil  import  quota 
program. 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  report  will 
clear  the  way  for  a  foreign  trade  zone 
at  Machlasport,  Maine,  which  would  al- 
low construction  of  an  oil  refinery  that 
would  bring  cheaper  fuel  oil  to  us. 

President  Nixon  assured  us  that  the 
task  force  decision  would  be  reached  "be- 
fore the  snow  flies  in  New  England." 
That  deadline  has  passed,  and  New  Eing- 
land's  patience  is  wearing  thin. 

Our  feelings  are  clearly  spelled  out  in 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  on  November  17  I  include  this 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Stalled  Oil  Study 

A  presidential  task  force  appointed  to 
study  the  U.S.  oil  import  quota  system  has 
been  working  for  nearly  nine  months,  and 
still  It  has  not  reported  Its  finding  to  the  ad- 
ministration. The  word  now  is  that  the 
President  will  not  receive  the  report  until 
shortly    before    Christmas. 

The  report  has  important  Implications 
to  the  entire  nation,  but  particularly  to  the 
New  England  area,  which  pays  the  highest 
fuel  rates  of  any  section  of  the  country. 

Hinging  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
task  force  is  a  proposed  free  trade  zone  for 
Machlasport.  Me.,  which  would  allow  the 
construction  of  a  8145  million  refinery  and 
result  In  cheaper  oil  for  New  England. 

U.S.  Sen.  Thomas  Mclntyre  (D-N.H), 
writing  In  the  Globe  Sunday  magazine, 
noted  that  F>resident  Nixon  had  assured  five 
of  his  Republican  colleagues  from  New  Eng- 
land that  under  the  law  Maine  was  entitled 
to  the  necessary  free  trade  zone,  and  that  a 
decision  would  be  reached  by  the  task  force 
"before  the  snow  files, In  New  England." 

There  are  indications  that  the  task  force 
vrill  suggest  major  changes  in  the  oil  quota 
program.  In  ftuit.  an  editorial  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  a  petroleum  trade  Journal  told  Its 
readers  that  "all  signs  In  Washington  In- 
dicate that  Import  controls  on  foreign  crude 
are  in  deep  trouble  " 
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The  10-year-old  oil  quota  system  has  bene- 
fitted only  the  domestic  oil  industry,  which 
already  is  overprotected  by  the  27.5  percent 
percent  depletion  allowances  and  additional 
financial  advantages  not  enjoved  by  other 
businesses 

President  Nixon  should  urge  the  task 
force  to  submit  Its  report  a.s  soon  a.s  pos- 
sible, and  end  at  least  one  aspect  of  the  oil 
Industry's  unfair  competitive  position,  a 
force  so  powerful  that  Sen  Mclntyre  de- 
scribes It  a.s  The  Secret  Government  of  Oil  " 


AGGRESSION     AND    DECEIT     STILL 
COMMUNIST  POLICY 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or    VIRCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  24,  the  Honorable  R.  Hunt 
Parker,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  North  CaroUna. 
addressed  the  North  Carohna  State  Bar. 
His  addfess,  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Bnckhouse 
of  Norfolk,  Va..  is  so  striking  in  its  ex- 
posure of  our  Communist  enemies  that  I 
believe  my  colleagues  in  the  House  should 
have  the  benefit  of  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  pride  in  inserting  Justice  Parker's 
speech  in  the  Record.  I  regret  to  say  that 
Justice  Parker  passed  away  within  a  few 
weeks  of  making  this  address.  It  seems 
appropriate  that  the  address  by  Hon.  R. 
Hunt  Parker  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Norfolk  Virgmian-Pilot  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Part- Virginian 

Chief  Justice  R  Hunt  Parker  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court,  who  died  last  week 
at  77  was  a  Tidewater  neighbor  and  part- 
Vlrglnlan  He  was  born  in  Enfield  and  began 
a  law  practice  in  Roanoke  Rapids  His  law 
degree  was   from   the  University  of  Virginia 

In  North  CaroUna,  Supreme  Court  Justices 
come  out  of  the  political  thicket  Chief  Jus- 
tice Parker  was  no  exception.  He  reached  the 
high  bench  by  defeating  at  the  polls  a  gu- 
bernatorial appointee.  Once  in  their  robes, 
however.  North  Carolina  Justices  usually 
fade  into  the  clolsture  There  Chief  Justice 
Parker  w;is  an  exception  He  frequently  w.is 
a  public  speaker,  and  his  pronouncemenUs  on 
subjects  like  morality,  race,  and  strong  drink 
were  sternly  uncompromising  His  own  m;m- 
ner  and  standards  supporte<l  such  pro- 
nouncements; he  was  a  man  of  much  dig- 
nity, learning,  and  valor 

Chief  Justice  Parker's  successor  oddly 
enough,  once  wae  defeated  by  him  in  an 
election  He  is  William  H  Bobbltt  of  Char- 
lotte, who  was  appointed  an  associate  Jus- 
tice In  1954  and  now  Is  the  courts  senior 
member  His  mild  and  folksy  look  belles  a 
tough  and  able  mind 

Who  Will  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  court  Is  a 
topic  of  much  political  speculation  In  North 
Carolina.  Whoever  he — or  she:  North  Caro- 
llDLa  has  a  woman  Justice— may  be.  the  ap- 
pointee will  have  to  run  to  hold  the  seal  in 
the  next  general  election.  North  Carolina  In- 
sists on  keeping  its  Judges  subject  to  the 
people's  will. 

Address   by    Hon.    R.    Hunt   Parker   to   the 
North   Carolina  State   Bar.   Inc..   at  the 
Annual  Meeting  in  the  Ballroom  of  the 
Sir  Walter  Hotel.  October  24,  1969 
My  brethern  of  the  Bench  and  Bar:   Many 

of    our    college    professors    and    Instructors. 

many    paid   professional    agitators,   many   ol 

our   newspaper   eilUors  and   correspondents. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  many  of  the  liberalized  press  shout  from 
the  house  tops  that  they  are  Communists. 
They  believe  the  Communists  are  another 
political  party  They  Ignore  the  fact  that 
Communist  Russia  is  a  mortal  enemy  of  the 
United  States  pledged  to  world  conquest  or 
dominion  and  pledged  to  the  destruction  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Its  form  of 
government  Many  of  these  sell-proclaimed 
Communists  In  the  event  of  a  Communist 
take-over,  in  my  opinion,  will  face  firing 
squads. 

Action-  naked  aggressive  action — replaced 
Uilk  on  August  20.  when  troops  from  five 
Warsaw  Treaty  countries,  headed  by  the 
SoMet  Union,  invaded  Czechoslovakia  The 
process  of  democratization  which  the  Soviet 
leaders  had  accepted  with  understanding — or 
so  Dubcek  thought- — came  to  a  screeching 
hall.  Among  other  things.  Dubcek  was  ousted 
as  First  Secretary  m  April,  and  \  ery  rcci.'nily 
he  was  kicked  out  of  the  Presidium  The 
Soviet  masters,  oalllng  i.he  tune  for  the  Czech 
Communists  in  the  week-end  purge,  did  let 
litm  remain  as  a  member  ^if  the  Party's  Cen- 
tral Committee  Within  the  last  few  days 
Dubcek  has  been  removed  from  the  Party's 
Central  Committee  Knowing  Dubcek's  pop- 
ularity with  the  Czech  people,  the  Reds  may 
liave  tried  to  avoid  going  so  far  as  to  arouse 
the  Czechs  to  retaliatory  action  Once  again 
the  face  of  Communism  Is  exposed  to  the 
world,   and  it  Is  monstrously   ugly. 

Dubcek's  heretical  views  Included  the  In- 
tolerable concept  that  people  should  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  as  they  wish  'Let  the  struggle 
of  Ideas  commence."  he  said — an  astounding 
doctrine  in  the  Communist  camp  where  the 
free  expression  of  ideas  is  abhorrent.  They 
were  incendiary  words  to  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  They  summonded  Dubcek  and  other 
Czech  leaders  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  confer- 
ences in  early  May  last. 

Last  month,  shortly  before  the  purge — of 
Dubcek  and  his  allies'  -Czechoslovakia  "tem- 
porarily" closed  the  country's  borders  Sev- 
eral days  ago  the  restriction  on  travel  became 
permanent,  for  all  practical  purpKises. 

Even  under  the  regime  of  Antonin 
Novotny,  the  Communists  of  Czechoslovakia 
had  been  relatively  free  to  travel  abroad,  but 
in  the  months  since  Soviet  tanks  and  troops 
invaded  the  country  to  halt  Dubcek's  experi- 
ment with  liberalized  Communism,  some 
50.000  Czechs  have  fled  their  native  land  for 
freedom  in  the  West  Very  recently  the  re- 
gime announced  that  henceforth,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  will 
not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  country  for 
any  purpose.  Prague  officials  explained  that 
the  ban  on  private  travel  was  essential  be- 
cause of  "the  danger  to  stabilization  of  the 
economy."  That  was  the  same  excuse  made 
by  the  East  Germans  eight  years  ago  when 
they  built  the  ugly  Berlin  Wall.  Before  the 
erection  of  that  ugly  Wall — which  Is  actually 
27  miles  long.  300  feet  wide,  with  death  traps 
of  bricks,  barbed  wire,  watch  towers,  search- 
lights, police  dogs,  and  men  armed  with 
machine  guns — the  East  Germans  had  left 
Germany  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  Before 
the  Wall  was  built,  in  fact,  the  East  German 
"Utopia"  was  one  of  the  few  countries  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  where  the  population  stead- 
ily declined.  In  the  past  eight  years  the 
exodus  has  slowed  to  a  trickle,  though  some 
manage  to  escape  at  great  risk,  but  many 
have  failed  and  met  death. 

The  East  Germans  have  generously  per- 
mitted more  than  11.000  transferees  to  leave 
the  country — but  almost  all  of  them  are  the 
very  old  or  the  very  sick  who  are  of  no  fur- 
ther use  In  the  sweatshops  of  the  worker's 
paradise,  and  now  represent  a  burden,  rather 
than  an  asset.  In  the  stabilization  of  the 
economy. 

However  ugly  and  obscene  the  eight-year- 
old  Wall  around  Berlin  and  the  new  ring 
around  Czechoslovakia,  they  are  In  one  sense, 
at  le.ist.  very  useful.  For  nothing  else  so 
starkly  reveals  the  cruelty,  the  Inhumanity 
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of  Communism,  and  nothing  else  so  dra- 
matically demolishes  the  myth  that  the 
Soviets  and  their  pup[)ets  are  mellowing 
Prison  is  a  prison 

I  wonder  if  patriotism  among  many  of 
our  people  is  dyln(?  or  dead  m  this  coun'ry 
So  far  a.s  I  am  oncerned.  I  .igree  with  the 
immorti.l  words  i^f  Stephen  Decatur,  a  hero  of 
The  W.ir  i>f  UilJ  "Our  country'  In  her 
Intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  may  she 
always  be  In  the  right;  but  our  country, 
right   or   wrong  ' 

By  a  decision  L'f  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  E.^c  ibedo  and  Miranda  deci- 
sions, they  have  made  It  almost  impo.sslble 
liT  the  states  ti.  enforce  tlieir  osvn  lavs  to 
preserve  |)eace  and  order  In  their  zealous 
i-iideavor  to  protect  the  rights  of  criminals. 
they  have  rendered  overbalanced  decisions  in 
tlieir  favor  .igalnst  the  rights  of  the  vast 
luiinber  of  law-abiding  Americans  In  re- 
cent times  we  have  seen  ugly  rioting  In  New 
■york  CiUcag(X  L  )s  Angeles.  NeWiirk.  and 
W.ushington  City.  I  have  been  told  by  one 
(il  the  leading  biographers  now  living  m  the 
Slate  that  the  only  five-star  General  ,Ur.e. 
who  lives  with  his  wife  In  a  fashionable 
auartment  in  a  hlgh-prlced  section  of  Wash- 
ii'iKKm  City,  told  him  that  he  and  his  wife 
dared  not  walk  around  their  apartment 
building  at  night  lor  fear  of  being  robbed, 
mugged,   ir   murdered 

We  have  .seen  ugly  demonstrations  on  col- 
lei;e  and  university  campuses  throughout 
ihe  Nation  where  a  minority  of  fc>earded 
beatniks  and  hippies  and  women  dressed 
m  pants  are  seeking  to  take  over  and  run 
the  colleges  and  universities  according  to 
their  whims,  or  to  break  up  the  colleges  and 
universities,  when  the  vast  majority  of  stu- 
dents are  zealous  to  maintain  order  on  the 
campu.ses  and  acquire  an  education.  Such 
conditions  are  intolerable  We  have  s-een 
college  administrators,  professors,  and  teach- 
ers supinely  give  in  to  their  demands  instead 
of  throwing  them  off  the  college  and  uni- 
versity campuses.  Cannot  these  same  people 
recognize  that  if  they  cannot  preserve  peace 
and  order  m  our  colleges  and  universities 
and  afford  our  children  who  want  an  edu- 
cation to  get  it,  the  i^eople  of  this  Nation 
will  quit  voting  ur  the  support  of  our 
colleges  and  universities,  and  they  will 
wither  on  the  vine' 

In  the  face  of  the  rioting  in  the  big  cities 
of  this  country  where  bearded  beatniks  and 
hippies  are  fighting  the  police  and  calling 
them  "pigs.  "  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  rioting 
that  is  going  on.  I  seriously  doubt  If  our  big 
cities-  sodden  with  poverty,  crime.  Conamu- 
nlsm,  and  lack  of  patriotism — can  survive. 
Make  no  mistake  about  It,  these  people  are 
dedicated  to  overthrowing  our  republican 
form  of  government  in  the  name  of  Com.mu- 
nlsm  I  believe  Russian  Communists  are  be- 
lilnd  It  all  They  have  proclaimed  from  the 
house  tops  for  nearly  half  a  century  that 
they  win  destroy  the  United  States  by  revolt 
and  rebellion  within,  by  arraying  race  against 
race,  class  against  class,  and  religion  against 
religion. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
hiis  made  It  .almost  Impossible  to  enforce  the 
State  laws  against  obscenity  and  the  publica- 
tion and  distribution  of  obscene  and  filthy 
matter  In  the  press.  We  have  seen  tne  day 
of  girls  dancing  bare-breasted,  and  now  we 
are  seeing  the  day  'if  bottomless  dancing  and 
nude  dancing  in  theaters  and  night  clubs 
throughout  the  Nation.  No  decent  man  is 
willing  to  marry  such  "go-go"  girls,  to  let 
them  bear  his  name  and  to  be  the  mother  of 
his  children.  The  press  does  not  seem  to  be 
exercised  over  this  filth  and  obscenity  with 
which  the  Nation  Is  being  deluged,  because 
they  think  to  stop  it  will  be  an  abridgment 
of  freedom  of  the  press  which  is  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  CXinstltutlon  and  the 
North  Carolina  Constitution.  God  save  us 
from  such  a  deluge  of  filth  and  obscenity. 
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I  am  reminded  of  the  following  lines  writ- 
ten by  Alfred.  Lord  Tennyson  In  Locksley 
Hall  Sixty  Years  After: 

"Bring  the  old   dark   ages  back   without   the 
faith,  without  the  hope. 
Break  the   State,   the   Church,   the  Throne, 
and  roll   their  ruins  down   the  sloj>e, 

"Authors- -essayist,    atheist,    novelist,    real- 
ist, rhymester,  play  your  part. 
Paint  the  mortal  shame  of  nature  with  the 
living  hues  of  Art, 

"Rip  your  brothers'  vices  open,  strip  your 
own  foul  passions  bare; 

Down  with  Reticence,  down  with  Rev- 
erence-— forward — naked — let  them 
stare 

"Peed  the  budding  rose  of  boyhood  with  the 
drainage  of  your  sewer; 
Send  the  drain  Into  the  fountain,  lest  the 
stream  should  issue  pure. 

"Set   the   maiden    fancies    wallowing   In    the 

troughs  of  Zolaism — 
Forward,  forward,  ay.  and  backward,  down- 
ward too  into  the  abysm. 

"Do  your  best  to  charm  the  worst,  to  lower 
the  rising  race  of  men; 
Have  we  risen  from  out  the  beast,  then  b.ick 
into  the  beast  again? 


"Is  it  well  that  while  we  range  with  Science, 
fjlorying  in  the  Time. 
City   children   soak   and   blacken   soul   and 
sense  In  city  slime?" 

I  do  not  at  all  subscribe  to  that  gloomy 
view  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  I  believe  in 
his  statement  later  on   in  the  same  poem: 

"Follow   you   the   Star   that   lights   a  desert 
pathway,  yours  or  mine 
Forward,   till   you   see   the  Highest  Human 
Nature  is  divine. 

"Follow   Light,  and   do   the   Right-for  man 
can  half-control  his  doom-- 
Tlll  you  find  the  deathless  Angel  seated  In 
the  vacant  tomb   " 

We  hear  people  expressing  the  view  that 
they  espouse  the  cause  of  democracy.  The 
founding  fathers  were  learned  and  distin- 
guished men.  most  of  whom  had  held  or 
were  holding  high  public  office  In  their  re- 
spective states  with  vast  experience  In  ad- 
ministering public  affairs;  they  were  good 
Christians  who  believed  In  the  existence  of 
the  Deity,  but  who  were  also  characterized 
with  a  large  measure  of  religious  toleration, 
and  some  of  them  were  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing a  monarchy.  When  the  learned  and 
illustrious  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  chairman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  who  was 
eighty-one  years  old,  was  leaving  the  Con- 
vention Hall  In  Philadelphia  after  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  written,  a  lady  asked 
him.  "Dr.  Franklin,  have  you  given  us  a 
republic  or  a  monarchy?"  He  replied, 
"Madam,  we  have  given  you  a  republic,  if 
you  can  keep  it,"  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  by  Its  decisions  has  sought  to 
establish  a  democratic  form  of  government 
in  this  country.  Its  decision  of  one  man-one 
vote  goes  down  into  even  town  and  village 
elections.  No  one  will  claim  that  they  are 
equal  in  stature  to  the  founding  fathers,  who 
have  been  proclaimed  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies as  the  most  distinguished  legislative 
assembly  that  ever  gathered  In  this  country. 

If  you  think  I  have  been  too  severe  on 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I 
quote  from  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  in  the  case  of  Utah  Public 
Service  Commission  v.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas 
Company,  decided  16  June  1969.  Mr.  Justice 
White  and  Mr.  Justice  Marshall  took  no  part 
In  that  decision.  Justice  Harlan  wrote:  "All 
semblance  of  judicial  procedure  has  been  dls- 
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carded  In  the  headstrong  effort  to  reach  a 
result  that  four  members  of  this  Court  be- 
lieve desirable.  In  violation  of  the  Court's 
rules,  the  majority  asserts  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  this  case  according  to  its  own  no- 
tions, despite  the  lact  that  all  the  parties 
participating  in  the  lower  court  proceedings 
are  satisfied  that  the  District  Court's  decree 
is  in  the  public  interest  ,1  cannrit  possibly 
subscribe  to  such  an  abuse  of  the  judicial 
process,  " 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  perhaps  uur  greatest 
novelist  and,  in  addition,  a  man  who  could 
talk  to  everybody,  poor  and  rich,  as  if  lie  were 
a  blood  brother,  and  was  perhajis  the  best 
beloved  figure  m  British  literature  As  he 
lay  dying  within  the  sound  of  the  murmur 
of  the  Tweed  River,  he  said  to  his  son-in-law. 
who  was  kneeling  by  his  side.  "Be  a  good 
man.  Lockhart.  for  nothing  else  can  bring 
you  any  consolation  at  such  a  time  as  mine   ' 

We  have  seen  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  drive  out  of  the  public  schools 
of  this  Nation  everybody  who  wanted  to  pray 
to  the  Supreme  Being  though  anyone  who 
disagreed  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  walk  out 
or  nor  participate,  and  even  though  there 
was  no  taint  ol  a  religious  denomination  in 
such  a  prayer,  thus  misjudging  entirely,  in 
my  opinion,  the  constitutional  provision  that 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof,'  In  my  opinion  that 
provision  was  written  into  the  Constitution 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  Presby- 
terlanism  which  at  that  time  was  dominant 
in  Scotland,  and  to  prevent  the  Establish- 
ment of  Episcopalianism  which  in  England 
was  established  by  law  and  supported  by 
taxation.  In  England  at  that  time  there  were 
savage  laws  against  Roman  Catholics,  al- 
though it  Is  said  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  England  were  Roman  Catholics, 
including  the  wealthy  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
premier  Duke  of  England,  who.  because  of 
his  religion,  could  not  sit  In  the  House  of 
Lords  The  provision  was  also  intended  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  Congregatlon- 
allsts  and  Presbyterians,  who  were  dominant 
in  New  England;  Episcopalians,  who  were 
dominant  In  the  South;  backsliding  Quakers 
and  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  dominant 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  In  the  days 
when  there  were  legal  giants  upon  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  they  have 
said  in  opinion  after  opinion  that  this  Is  a 
Christian  country.  When  they  took  their 
offices,  every  member  of  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  who  outlawed  a  prayer  to  the  Deity 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  Nation  by  their 
fiat,  every  member  of  the  Federal  judiciary, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  swore 
to  and  subscribed  oaths  that  they  would 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of 
their  offices  so  help  them.  God.  thus  recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  the  Deity.  I  cannot 
see  how  an  innocuous  prayer  to  God.  per- 
fectly nonsectarlan  In  character.  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  Nation.  Is  any  violation  of 
the  Constitutional  provision  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof."  I  wonder  how  the  gentle- 
men on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  when  they  He  on  their  death  beds, 
will  feel  about  driving  God  out  of  the  public 
schools. 

Recently,  some  freethinkers  have  shouted 
from  the  house  tops  the  strange  doctrine 
that  "God  Is  dead."  I  do  not  believe  such 
arrant  nonsense.  When  one  stands  on  the 
shores  of  the  ocean  and  sees  the  waves  roll  In 
as  at  creation's  dawn,  and  stands  and  sees  the 
majestic  grandeur  of  our  mountains.  I  do 
not  see  how  one  cannot  believe  that  the 
Supreme  Being  Is  alive  and  still  rules  the 
destinies  of  men  and  of  nations. 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  RHODESIA 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18,  1969 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virpinia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues this  week  in  rtquestin.a  the  ad- 
ministration to  revoke  the  economic 
^sanctions  beinp  apphed  against  the  pov- 
ernment  of  Rhrdesia  The  time  lias  come 
for  the  United  States  to  recognize  the 
government  of  Mr,  Ian  Smith  and  aban- 
don these  .self-defeating  sanctions. 

Since  November  11.  1965.  the  Smith 
government  ha.";;  maintained  continuous 
and  effective  control  over  its  territory 
and  population.  In  fact,  the  countiy  has 
achieved  stable  economic  pro.2ress  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the 
sanctions  have  utterly  failed  Yet.  the 
United  States  is  almost  alone  in  its  stub- 
born eiiforcement  of  the  United  Nations' 
.sanctions  resolution.  And  to  nhat  ad- 
vantage. Mr.  Speaker?  Tlie  Record 
clearly  indicates  that  the  United  States 
is  .seriously  endangering  its  own  national 
security  as  v^'ell  as  aiding  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  several  American  industries  by 
continuous  enforcement  of  the  sanctions 

Testimony  lecently  given  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  by  govern- 
ment and  industry  officials  indicates  that 
the  United  States  has  become  almost 
solely  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union 
for  its  supply  of  high-grade  metallurgi- 
cal chromite  ore.  This  high-grade  ore. 
which  is  necessary  to  production  of  vital 
military  and  industrial  materials,  can 
only  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity 
from  Rhodesian  and  Ru.ssian  sources,  'We 
have  opted  to  rely  on  the  Soviet  Union 
even  though  the  price  charged  for  its 
chromite  is  at  least  50  percent  higher 
than  that  at  which  Rhodesian  ore  can 
be  purchased.  Testimony  from  industry 
officials  also  reveals  that  in  addition  to 
having  to  pay  these  extortive  prices,  the 
Soviet  Union  now  requires  that  for  each 
ton  of  high-grade  ore  supplied,  a  pur- 
chaser must  accept  a  ton  of  worthless 
low-grade  ore.  To  continue  allowing  our- 
selves to  be  blackmailed  and  abused  by 
our  enemy  when  we  have  other  options 
available  is  ridiculous. 

Actually.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no 
other  choice  but  to  begin  buying  Rho- 
desian chromite  again.  Recent  testimony 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
revealed  that  in  order  to  meet  current 
needs  and  maintain  the  necessary  stock- 
pile we  must  buy  Rhodesian  ore.  Other- 
wise, we  face  a  certain  and  dangerous 
shortage  of  this  strategic  material. 

I  am  submitting  for  publication,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  testimony  given  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness.  In 
addition,  I  am  also  submitting  for  pub- 
lication a  column  WTitten  by  'Willard  Ed- 
wards which  appeared  in  the  November 
8,  1965rissue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  reevaluate,  its  policy 
toward  Rhodesia.  I  urge  the  adminls- 
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tration  to  give  this  matter  immediate  at- 
tention in  view  Of  the  critical  shortage 
of  chromite  ore  and  its  potential  effect 
on  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 
The  testimony  follows : 

Statement  of  Pbeo  J.  Russell,  Deputt  Di- 
rector,   Office    of    Emebcknct    Pripaked- 

NES8,        Beporx       TH«       StJBCOMMmXa       ON 

ArsicA,    CoMMrm*    on    Forkiom    ArFAisa. 

House    of    Representatives,    October    31. 

1969 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: The  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness Is  charged  with  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  determining  which  items  are  to  be 
included  in  the  stockpile  of  materials  which 
are  gritcal  to  national  security  and  for  de- 
termining the  stockpile  inventory  objectives 
and  levels  of  suoh  itema.  Other  qualified 
Federal  agencies  assist  us  in  these  deter- 
minations. 

Present  stockpile  items,  of  which  there 
is  production  in  Rhodesia  are:  Chrysotile 
asbestos,  and  chromium  ore. 

The  chrysotile  asbestos  Is  In  substantial 
supply  and  Is  available  to  us  from  a  numt>er 
of  countries.  No  near  future  shortage 
threatens. 

Tlie  situation  on  chromium  ore  Is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  The  stockpile  Inventory  con- 
dition of  ore  and  f errochrome  is  set  forth 
in  detail  on  the  attached  exhibit  A.  Re- 
ferring to  this  exhibit  A.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  subspeclflcatloD  or  Impractical 
location  ore  In  the  amount  of  1,095.664  SDT 
which  is  excess  but  which  la  virtually  \ise- 
less  Although  It  has  been  authorized  for 
disposal,   there  are  no  takers.  You  will  8e« 
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that  we  have  a  stockpile  dendt  of  708,664 
tons  of  chromium  ore.  By  this  same  exhibit 
A,  you  will  notice  that  there  axe  surpluses 
of  the  various  ferrochromea.  The  figures  here 
shown  for  these  ferrochromes  are  the  chro- 
mium ore  content  thereof.  Whereas  these 
ferrochroanes  persently  are  usable,  they  do 
not  in  all  instances  conform  in  alloy  to 
exactly  what  the  steelmaJdng  industry  pres- 
ently uses,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  a  future 
year  will  find  these  ferrochromes  not  suit- 
able for  use  by  steelmakers  under  the  prac- 
tices that  they  then  will  be  employing. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  extilbit  A,  you  will 
see  a  note  wtilch  points  out  that,  were  we 
to  combine  all  of  usable  ore  and  the  ferro- 
chromes (except  ferro.  silicon),  we  would 
have  a  iwt  stockpile  excess  of  590,206  short 
tons,  none  of  which  has  been  authorized  by 
Congress  for  disposal. 

The  attached  exhibit  B  shows  the  sales 
of  chromium  ore  from  the  stockpile  and  the 
quantities  of  these  sales  which  have  been 
shipped  thus  far.  You  will  notice  that  982,- 
450  short  tons  have  been  sold  and  that  425,- 
859  short  tons  of  the  material  sold  has  not 
yet  been  delivered   from   the  stockpile. 

A  part  of  the  problem  on  chromium  ore 
is  revealed  by  the  accompanying  exhibit  C. 
It  shows  that  each  years  consumption,  both 
past  and  future,  exceeds  the  total  amount 
of  chromiiun  ore  which  has  been  Imported 
into  the  U.S.  It  is  substantially  below  the 
consumption  rate,  and  It  shows  that  ship- 
ments from  stockpile  have  served  as  the 
means  by  which  each  year's  ore  defldt  has 
been  met.  Since  the  stockpile  excess  la 
limited  and  one  wlilch  might  further  be  re- 
duced by  the  need  to  increase  the  stockpile 
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objective  In  order  to  accommodate  the  fu- 
ture Increased  consumption  level,  further 
sales  from  the  stockpile  would  only  serve 
the  need  for  the  relatively  short  time  It 
would  take  to  exhaust  the  stockpile  excess. 

By  referring  to  exhibit  C.  you  will  notice 
that  shipments  of  chromium  ore  from  Rho- 
desia were  reduced  in  1967  and  were  termi- 
nated thereafter.  This  was  the  direct  result 
of  the  sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  You  will 
also  notice  that  shipments  from  the  Soviet 
Union  have  increased  from  27%  of  United 
States'  supply  In  1965  to  45 -"c  in  1969,  plac- 
ing us  in  heavy  dependency  upon  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  the  U.S.3.R.  were  to  decide  to  dis- 
continue sales  of  chromium  ore  to  the 
United  States  for  one  year,  we  would  use  up 
the  entire  uncommitted  stockpile  excess  in 
that  year.  If  Congress  would  authorize  It. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  there  are  no 
prospects  of  significant  Increase  In  output 
of  ore  from  Turkey,  South  Africa,  or  any 
other  country  which  presently  exports 
chromium  ore  to  the  United  States  and  that 
all  of  their  mines  gradually  are  becoming 
exhausted. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  So- 
viet Union  would  increase  its  future  chro- 
mium ore  shipments  to  the  U.S. 

Assuming  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  conUnue 
to  ship  chromium  ore  to  the  United  States 
at  the  present  level  indefinitely,  realizing 
that  the  other  known  amounts  of  chrome 
ore  elsewhere  In  the  world  gradually  are  be- 
coming exhausted,  and  knowing  that  U.S. 
needs  are  increasing  each  year,  there  Is  no 
way  to  see  the  chromium  ore  needs  of  the 
United  States  being  met  without  chromium 
ore  from  Rhodesia. 


Form 


Jnyentory 
unit 


Stockplia 
inventory 


Stockpile 
objeciivs 


Stockpile    Stockpil*     Auttiorize 

excess        deficit    to  dispose         Form 


Inventory 
unit 


Stockpile 
Inventory 


Stockpile 
objective 


Stockpile    Stockpile     Authorize 
excess        deficit    to  dispose 


Ore: 

Specitiution 
Subspecification 
or,  impractical 
location.  . . 
Ferro,  higfi  carbon: 
Specification 
Subspecification  . 


SDT. 


SDT... 


2,408.746      3,117.400 


1,096,564 

1.004.942 
1,760 


0      1,095.564 


317,500 

0 


687. 442 
1,760 


708. 664 


987.132 


Ferro,  low  carbon: 
Specification  .  ST-E 

Subspecification  .      ST-E 

Ferro.  silicon: 
Specification  ST  E 

Subspecification  ST  E 

Chrome    metal,    elec-  ST-t 
Irolytic:  specification. 


746. 427 
50.810 

83,413 
4.121 
12.565 


135,000 

0 

58.500 

0 

21,560 


611.427 
50.810 

1  24.912 
4.121 

0 


0 
0 

0 

0 

8.995 


Code 
SDT  -Short  dry  tons. 
ST  E  -Short  tons  of  ore  equivalent. 


I  Specialty  item,  not  feasible  to  consider  its  comparable  chrome  ore  content  as  a  substitute  tor 
the  Chrome  ore  objective. 

NOTE  If  chrome  ore  and  lerrochromas  (chrome  ore  equivalent)  were  added  together  and 
compared  with  the  combined  ore-ferrochrome  stockpile  obiectives,  the  ore  equivalent  net  stock- 
pile specification  quality  excess  would  be  590,205  short  tons. 

EXHIBIT  B.-SALES  OF  CHROI^E,  METALLURGICAL  GRADE 


/(In  short  tonsi 


Removal  period 


Quantity  shipped 


Contract 

No 

29330 
72003 
72008 
72053 

7  210 

70053 

7iX)52 

70054 

70067 

70078 

70079 

70027 

70041 

70048 

70055 

70055 

70060 

83082 

83106 

92103 

92104 

92105 

92137 

01051 

01055 


Contracting  company 


Contract 
date 


Sold 


Number 
ol  years 


Final 
date 


Prior 
to  1967 


Calendar 
year  1967 


Calendar 
year  1968 


Calendar 
year  1969 


Balance 


Vanadium  Corp  of  America Sept   7,1966 


I nterlake  Steel  Corp luly 

Ohio  Ferro-Alloys  July 

Union  Carbide  -Canada Oct. 

Feb. 

Phio  FeriD-Alloys Dec. 

do     .       Apr. 

Philipp  Brotheis May 

Corhart  Refractoiies -  Apr. 

Union  Carbide  Corp May 

do 

Metallurj,  Inc      July 

Pittsburgh  Met.  Co -  Mar 

do  .  June 

Vanadiuii  Corp  of  Americt May 

I  nterlake  Steel  Corp_ May 

do 

Vanadium  Corp.  of  America. 
Foote  Mineral  Co     

do  . 

Airco  Altoys 

Foote  Mineral  Co — . 

Union  Carbide  Corp 

do  .  

Foote  Mineral  Co   Sept.  18  1969 

do  Sept  25.1969 


25,1966 
27,1966 
11,1966 
17.1967 
5,1966 
14.1967 
11.1967 
7, 1%7 
11,1967 
June  20. 1967 
10.1967 
3.1967 
2,1967 
1.1967 
1.1%7 
July   10,1967 
lune    2,  1967 
,^pr    29,  1968 
2  1968 
1969 
15.  1969 
13  1969 
S  1%9 


lul 

Ian, 

Jan 

Ian 

Mar 


33,308 
22.040 
6,272 
2.800 
8,400 
11.128 
24,  450 
7.455 
3 
30.  852 
44. 337 
2,522 
118,421 
222.32/ 
46.669 
76.  349 
1.352 
7.297 
10.336 
2,547 
43,793 
44.419 
53,775 
20,  746 
2,297 
9.729 


2  years. 


2  months    . 

3  months 

10  months  . 

2  years 

do     .   . 
At  once. 

1  y<!ar 

4  months 
18  months 

3  to  4  years. 
6  years 

3  years 

4  years 

.do 
3  years 

2  years 

.  do 

5  years 

3  years 
.  .  do 
1  year 

.        do. 
3  years 


June  28, 

May   31 

Oct. 

Dec 

May 

Oct 

Apr 

May 

Apr     i:'. 

May    11. 

Oct      2. 

Dec    10. 

Mar     3. 

June    2, 

May      1, 

Ma/      !. 

July  10, 
June  2, 
Apr.  29, 
Jul  2, 
Jan 

Jan  15, 
Jan  13, 
June  ■<0 
Sept  18 
Sept  25 


1%8 

1967 

1966 

1%6 

1967 

1967  . 

1969 

1969 

1%7 

1968 
1%7 
1%8 
1971 
1973 
1970 
1971 
1971 
1970 

,  1970 

.1970 
1974 

.1972 

.1972 
1%9 
1970 
1972 


10,604 
9,774 
6.219 
2.792 


13.640 
10,536 


7,457 


8.442 
3.449 
4,433 


4.414 
1,936 


17,267 
7,386 


7,014 
2.079 
12,  %8 

8,613 


30.576 
22, 876 

13.987 
16.293 
12.972 
15.879 

6.973 
1.211 


13.376 

i9.509 
26,098 
16,819 
13.656 


1,110 
3  314 
7  478 
12,273 
29.  254 
12.817 


Subtotal  

Sales  prior  to  hscal  year  1967. 


Total 


853. 624 
128,826 

982,450 


128.826 


158,215 


71,177 


134,574 


M  80, 657 


425.659 


I  No  balances  are  shown  since  all  of  the  ore  contained  m  the  piles  contracted  lor  have  been  shipped. 


'  First  9  months. 
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EXHIBIT  C.-METALLURGICAL  GRADE  CHROMITE  DATA 
1.  COUNTRIES  SUPPLYING  CHROMIUM  ORE  TONNAGE  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  TOTAL 
11,000  short  tons,  gross  weight) 
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1965 


Percent 


1966 


Percent 


1967 


Percent 


1968 


Percent 


1969 


Percent 


Rhodesia 329  37  219 

U.S.S.R 242  27  302 

Turkey 164  19  186 

South  Africa 115  13  184 

Other : 34  4  22 

Subtotal.. 884  100  913 

Shipments  Irom  stockpile 115 

ToUl 884  100  1,028 


22 

147 

29 

299 

18 

108 

18 

95 

2 

11 

89 

660 

11 

71 

20 
40 
IS 
13 

2 


1 

335 

151 

74 

6 


47 
22 

11 

1 


0 

440 

225 

69 

50 


45 
23 

7 
5 


90 
10 


567 
135 


81 
19 


784 
200 


80 

20 


100 


731 


100 


702 


100 


984 


100 


2.  CONSUMPTION  OF  CHROMIUM  ORE 
11.000  short  tons,  gross  weight] 


Estimated  actual 


Projected  future 


1965  > 

1966: 

1967! 

1968  > 

1969  > 

1970" 

1971  » 

1972  • 

Weight                               981 

1,034 

905 

905 

923 

950 

978 

1,010 



I  Estimated 

■  BuMines  data,  increased  7  percent  to  compensate  for  survey  omissions. 


-  Projected  forward  from  1968  at  annual  increase  of  3  percent. 


I  Prom   the   Chicago  Tribune.   Nov.   8.   1969] 

C.\prroL   Views:    Security    Periled   By    U.N. 

Ruling 

(By  WUlard  Edwards) 

Washington,  November  7. — A  blanket  of 
silence  has  been  gently  drawn  over  the 
warnings  of  two  high  government  officials 
that  the  United  States  is  at  the  mercy  of 
Russia  for  supplies  of  an  ore  vital  to  na- 
tional security. 

Most  members  of  Congress  have  averted 
their  eyes  from  the  alr.rmlng  Implications 
of  this  testimony  before  a  House  subcom- 
mittee. The  news  media  virtually  ignored  it. 

A  simple  reason  underlies  this  reluctance 
to  face  up  to  ..  disturbing  development.  Its 
public  discussion  Involves  recognition  of  the 
farcical  nature  of  the  United  Nations  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  where  a  while  mi- 
nority  rules   .1   black   majority. 

Rhodesia  celebrates  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  Its  lnd«'pendence  from  Britain  next 
Tuesday.  A  few  daring  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  are  preparing  speeches  to  note 
th:'  event.  TTie  grcpt  majority  will  be  too 
timid,  knowing  that  they  will  be  damned 
<;e  racial  bigots  if  they  venture  into  the  mlld- 
e-t  of  observations  on  the  total  failure  of 
UN.  sanctions  to  crush  the  Ian  Smith  re- 
gime and  fc.rc?  black  majority  rule. 

Rhodesia's  economy,  by  every  account,  Is 
exp.inding.  The  government  is  more  firmly 
enirenched  than  ever.  Pear  of  terrorist  raids 
from  neighboring  Zambia  has  faded. 

American  participation  In  sanctions  [  trade 
boycotts  and  embargoes]  was  dictated  by 
former  President  Johnson.  Because  they  are 
now  hurting  the  United  States  and  having  no 
effect  on  Rhodesia,  the  time  has  obviously 
come  for  a  reappraisal  of  American  policy. 

But  political  courage  Is  not  high  on  Capi- 
tol hill,  and  the  questioning  of  sanctions, 
still  strongly  supported  by  the  state  de- 
partment, carries  the  risk  of  being  branded 
as  an  advocate  of  white  supremacy.  Not  even 
an  official  government  warning  about  the 
danger  of  continuing  sanctions  stirred  ac- 
ceptance of  the  challenge. 

Appearing  before  a  House  foreign  affairs 
subcommittee  Inquiring  Into  United  States- 
Rhodesia  relations,  Kenneth  N.  Davis,  Jr.. 
assistant  secretary  of  commerce,  and  Fred  J. 
Russell,  deputy  director  of  the  office  of  emer- 
gency preparedness,  expressed  their  deep  con- 
cern. 

Rhodesia  Is  the  major  free-world  source 
of  chrome  ore.  they  said.  There  is  none  In 
the  United  States.  Russia  is  the  other  ma- 
jor source.  The  cutoff  In  supplies  of  this  ore 
from  Rhodesia  has  placed  this  country  "In 
heavy  dependency  upon  the  Soviet  Union." 


If  Russia,  now  supplying  the  United 
States  with  chrome  ore  under  a  contract 
expiring  in  1970  [at  prices  50  per  cent  above 
the  former  level],  decided  to  end  Its  tales, 
the  stockpile  excess  in  the  United  States 
would  be  used  up  in  one  year. 

Even  If  the  Soviet  Union,  because  of  the 
rich  profits  involved,  continues  to  sell  chrome 
ore  to  the  United  States,  other  world  sources 
are  becoming  exhausted  and  American  reeds 
cannot  be  met  without  resumption  of  sup- 
plies from  Rhodesia. 

How  essential  Is  chrome  ore?  Without  It, 
the  United  States  cannot  produce  stainless 
steel  and  alloy  steels  for  Jet  and  aerospace 
engines  and  for  atomic  energy  development. 
The  national  defense  could  be  crippled  and 
national  security  endangered. 

The  Irony  of  this  situation  was  enhanced 
by  testimony  from  the  management  of  the 
Union  Carbide  corporation  and  Poote  Min- 
eral company,  two  American  companies 
which  owned  mines  in  Rhodesia.  They  can't 
even  get  the  state  department's  permission 
to  obtain  207,000  tons  of  the  ore,  already 
mined  and  paid  for.  Rhodesia  would  not 
have  benefited. 

The  U.N,  embargo  was  supposed  to  strangle 
Rhodesia.  But  that  country  is  booming.  In- 
stead. Russia  has  the  United  States  by  the 
throat.  Thru  the  ore  monopoly  created  bv 
sanctions  it  can  continue  to  extort  high 
prices  from  American  business  men  or  it 
can  cut  off  the  supply  creating  a  genuine 
peril.  This  was  the  message  sent  to  Congress 
by  the  two  government  officials  which  has 
thus  far  been  studiously  ignored. 


'JAPANESE  AMERICAN  RELATIONS, 
n."  REPORT  OF  THE  SECOND 
JAPANESE-AMERICAN    ASSEMBLY 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  Eisaku  Sato, 
has  arrived  in  our  country  to  meet  with 
President  Nixon  and  other  American  of- 
ficials to  discuss  the  question  of  Okinawa 
and  other  matters  that  touch  upon  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  text 
of  the  report  entitled,  "Japanese  Ameri- 
can Relations,  11"  of  the  Second  Japa- 


nese-American Assembly  which  was  held 
in  Shimoda,  Japan,  from  September  4-7, 
1969. 

A  number  of  Manbers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  whom  I  was  one, 
and  of  the  Senate,  of  both  our  pplitical 
parties,  as  well  as  scholars,  businessmen, 
and  communication  specialists  from  both 
the  United  States  and  Japan  met  in 
Shimoda  this  year,  as  we  had  in  1967,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  relationships  between  our  two 
countries. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  insert 
the  preface  and  final  report  of  the  Sec- 
ond Japanese- American  Assembly: 

Japanese  American  Relations,  II — Report 
OF  THE  Second  Japanese-American  Assem- 
bly, Shimoda,  Japan.  September  4-7.  1968 


The  Second  Japanese-American  Assembly, 
sponsored  by  the  Ja|ii6i  Council  for  Inter- 
national Understanding  and  The  American 
Assembly,  met  in  Shimoda,  Japan,  Septem- 
ber 4-7,  1969.  As  In  the  first  Assembly,  also 
held  in  Shimoda.  In  1967,  the  participants 
(70  in  all)  Included  scholars,  government 
officials,  businessmen  and  communication 
specialists  from  both  nations. 

For  three  days  In  small  groups  they  dis- 
cussed the  outlook  for  the  bi-national  rela- 
tionship In  the  1970s  in  the  light  of  present 
political,  economic  and  social  postures  in 
each  nation  as  well  as  In  other  countries  of 
Asia.  Their  talks  were  based  on  issues  raised 
in  papers  prepared  as  advance  background 
reading  by  James  W.  Morley,  Saburo  Oklta, 
Gerald  Curtis,  Munlyoshl  Hlrano.  Jiro  Saka- 
moto, George  McT.  Kahln,  Pujl  Kamiya. 
Mineo  Nakajima,  and  Marius  B  Jansen         » 

The  participants  also  heard  formal  ad- 
dresses by  Shojiro  Kawashlma.  vice  chair- 
man of  Japan's  Liberal  Democratic  Party 
and  Kogoro  Uemura.  president  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Economic  Organizations;  and  by 
United  States  Senator  Charles  Percy  of  Il- 
linois and  Edwin  O.  Reischauer.  former 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Japan. 

In  plenary  session  on  the  final  day  the 
participants  reviewed  the  following  report 
which  had  been  drafted  by  the  co-editors 
of  the  background  papers — Messrs,  Curtis 
and  Kamiya — and  by  the  discussion  leaders 
and  rapporteurs: 

Jun  Eto;  Hans  Baerwald:  Herbert  Passim 
Masataka  Kohsaka:  Marius  Jansen;  and 
Mlchio  Rohyama 

The  views  contained  In  this  report  are 
those   of    the    participants    in    their    private 
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capacities  and  not  ot  the  Japan  Council  for 
International  Understanding  or  of  The 
American  Assembly,  a  non-partisan  educa- 
tional organization  which  takes  no  views 
on  Issues  it  presents  for  public  discussion. 
Nor  Is  The  Pord  Foundation,  who  generously 
underwrote  the  costs  of  the  Assembly  on  the 
American  side — gratefully  acknowledged 
herewith— to  be  associated  with  the  opinions 
herein. 

CLrrroRD  C.  Nei^on. 
President.  The  American  Assembly 

Pinal  Report  or  the  Second  Japanese- 
American    Assembly 

(At  ihe  close  of  their  discussions  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Second  Japanese-American 
Assembly  reviewed  the  following  report  in 
plenary  session.  The  report  represents  gen- 
eral agreement.  However,  no  one  was  asked 
to  sign  it.  and  In  view  of  the  often  differing 
opinions  expressed  during  the  course  of  the 
discussions,  it  must  be  clearly  imderstood 
that  not  every  participant  agrees  with  every 
statement,  i 

The  relationship  between  the  UnUed  States 
and  Japan  and  their  role  In  Asia  have  become 
the  subject  of  .serious  public  debate  In  both 
countries.  While  Japan  and  the  United  States 
share  niijoj'  common  interests,  there  are 
sigaificant.dlfferences  in  their  views  of  the 
world  and  their  respective  roles  In  It.  Fur- 
thermore, these  views  have  not  remained 
constant  within  each  country  but  have  been 
undergoing  change. 

There  is  today  in  the  United  States  a  great 
concern  to  solve  poresslng  domestic  problems 
such  .IS  poverty,  race  relations  and  a  variety 
of  urban  Ills.  The  American  experience  in 
Vietnam  has  generated  a  general  questioning 
of  America's  foreign  policy  posture.  American 
piibll:  opinion  clearly  desires  a  reduction  In 
the  ovt  rsea.s  convmltments  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  Its  military  aspects. 
The  timing  .ind  extent  of  this  reduction  are 
.It  i&sue  but  not  the  principle  Itself. 

.Japan's  rapid  indus;rial  growth  lias  cre- 
.tted  tirgent  pressures  for  attention  to 
pduc.it  ional.  urbnn.  and  environmental 
problems  At  the  same  time  Its  enormous 
economic  power  has  contributed  to  a:i  in- 
crease in  national  confidence  In  this  setting. 
America's  desire  to  limit  it.s  commitments 
coincides  with  a  changing  political  environ- 
ment in  Asia  lo  create  new  choices  and  con- 
straints for  Japan,  rhere  is  also  a  qtiestlon- 
mg  of  past  policies  and  a  public  desire  for 
a  different,  tliouj^h  siui  unspecitied.  role  In 
International  affairs. 

Asia  in  the  seventies  will  see  a  greater 
coinple.Mtv  in  international  relations  than 
has  heretofore  existed  in  the  po.stwar  period. 
The  Sino-Sovlct  spll',.  the  ongoing  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Vietnam, 
and  Internal  developments  in  .Asian  coun- 
tries are  combining  to  cri'.ue  new  ch.iUenges 
and  new  opportunities  for  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  Both  countries  muse  wurk  out 
policies  for  the  changing  political  environ- 
ment In  Asia  .ipproprlate  to  their  respective 
capabilities  and  the  desires  of  their  publics. 
Political  instability  will  continue  to  char- 
acterize much  of  Asia  In  the  1970's.  often  as 
a  result  of  the  social  and  political  strains 
of  nation  building.  This  will  sometimes 
be  constructive  and  not  necessarily  dan- 
gerous to  world  peace  or  subject  to  outside 
influence. 

Japan  will  play  a  more  influent:. ii  role  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  coming  decade  This 
Is  partly  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
Its  position  as  the  only  highly  ndvanced  in- 
dustrial nation  in  Asia.  Japan  thus  ha.s  a 
unique  opportunity  further  lo  p.irticipate 
and  assist  In  the  economic  development  of 
other  Asian  nations.  This  role.  If  fully  ac- 
cepted, would  be  extremely  complex  and 
challenging,  given  the  great  differences  In 
stages  of  economic  growth,  political  stabil- 
ity and  other  conditions  among  the  states 
in  the  area.  It  will  reqvUre  greater  involve- 
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ment  but  should  exclude  any  military  role. 
By  the  same  token,  the  United  States  too 
should  seek  new  opportunities  to  Increase 
its  role  In  economic  development  programs. 
Both  countries  should  place  emphasis  on 
multilateral   means   In   this  field. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  both  the  United 
States  and  Japan  try  to  normalize  their 
relations  with  mainland  China  and  to  have 
it  participate  in  a  variety  of  international 
conferences  and  organizations.  The  con- 
tinued isolation  of  China  and  the  mis- 
understanding of  intentlens  between  China, 
,Japan  and  the  United  States  pose  obstacles 
lo  the  reduction  of  tensions  In  Asia. 

The  existing  tensions  between  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  not  expected  to  decrease 
in  the  near  future  On  the  contrary,  an 
increase  in  the  conflict  is  a  possibility  in 
the  coming  decade.  Military  conflict  between 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  In  the 
interests  of  either  the  United  States  or 
Japan 

The  problem  of  Taiwan  is  a  major  concern 
of  both  the  United  States  and  Japan  Even- 
tually It  must  be  solved  by  the  people  of 
Taiwan  and  China  themselves.  There  was 
vigorous  discussion  concerning  this  formula- 
tion, hut  differences  of  opinion  could  not 
be  resolved. 

The  Vietnam  War  must  be  brought  to  a 
f;uick  settlement.  All  efforts  should  be  made 
lo  Insure  that  the  Vietnamese  themselves  be 
free  to  decide  what  type  ot  regime  they 
desire  Both  the  United  States  and  Japan 
should  aid  the  reconstruction  and  economic 
deveU  pmeiu  of  North  and  South  Vietnam  m 
the   postwar  period 

The  form  of  reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Japan 
is  the  most  urgent  l.ssue  confronting  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  The  Oklnawan 
problem  is  not  only  one  of  national  sover- 
eignty but  also  of  the  basic  rights  of  the 
Okinawa!!  people  It  is  imperative  that  a 
timetable  fi,r  reversion  be  set  within  this 
year  and  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
provide  for  Oklnawan  participation  in 
Japanese  life  during  the  process  of  transi- 
tion It  was  the  general  Mew  that  the  return 
of  the  Islands  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
place  -American  bases  there  on  the  same 
'eriii.s  as  apply  to  bases  in  other  parts  of 
Japan  i.s  most  desirable  However  views 
tavoring  'he  immediate,  unc-nditional  re- 
turn of  Okinawa  were  a!so  expressed. 
Oklnawan  reversion  to  Japan  will  remove 
a  major  irritant  in  United  States-Japanese 
relations  and  will  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment t  f  great  mutuality  of  interest  between 
'he  two  countries. 

The  problem  of  Korea  Is  of  direct  concern 
to  tae  Uiuted  States  and  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded by  Japan.  We  were  In  general 
agreed  that  forcible  change  of  existing  bor- 
ders in  the  Korean  peninsula  would  present 
serious  problems  to  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  although  we  did  not  arrive  at  con- 
clusions on  the  extent  of  this  danger  or 
counter  measures  to  be  taken 

Mutual  security  arrangements  between 
the  two  countries  must  be  considered  In 
terms  of  the  long  range  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  There  was  a 
wide  variety  of  opinion  ranging  from  abro- 
gition  to  the  Indefinite  continuation  of  the 
present  Treaty  without  change.  The  prevail- 
ing view  was  that.  In  the  Immediate  future, 
there  was  no  alternative  to  automatic  ex- 
tension. However,  dissatisfactions  In  both 
the  United  States  and  Japan  clearly  require 
that  the  TYeaty  be  constantly  examined  and 
adjustments  made  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. Even  under  the  present  Treaty,  the  fur- 
ther reduction  of  American  bases  In  Japan 
Is  desirable  It  was  generally  agreed  that 
"  both  countries  should  work  toward  creating 
conditions  under  which  the  security  of  Japan 
and  Its  neighbors  could  be  insured  without 
the  presence  of  American  bases. 

Close  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  are  In  part  the  result  of  their  ex- 
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tensive  economic  ties.  Aa  great  trading  na- 
tions, both  share  a  common  interest  In  maxi- 
mizing the  opportunities  for  the  freest  pos- 
sible world  wide  economic  Interaction,  in  this 
context  it  la  imperative  that  both  nations 
eliminate  as  quickly  as  possible  barriers  to 
trade  and  take  necessary  steps  to  Insure  the 
free  movement  of  capital  between  the  two 
countries.  It  was  generally  recognized  that 
at  this  stage  Japan  should  take  the  Initiative 
In  this  regard  In  order  to  avert  a  vicious  cir- 
cle of  retaliatory  protectionist  measures.  The 
economics  of  both  countries  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  protectionist  measures  un- 
necessary. 

There  Is  unanimous  agreement  among 
Americans  and  Japanese  that  a  friendly  and 
equal  relationship  is  of  fundamental  Im- 
portance. As  advanced  Industrial  socletlet" 
both  countries  share  many  common  prob- 
lems despite  differences  In  innguage.  culture 
and  historical  experience  We  both  must 
Improve  our  mass  education  systems,  deal 
with  the  dissatisfactions  of  youth,  make  our 
cities  more  liveable,  and  make  government 
and  large  organizations  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  society. 

.  •  •  •  ♦ 

It  was  resolved  In  plenary  session  that  the 
funds  specified  for  cultural  purpo.ses  In  the 
repayment  of  Japan's  debt  to  the  United 
States  be  used  for  the  creation  of  a  foun- 
dation devoted  to  the  fuller  development 
of  dialogue  and  the  study  of  our  common 
problems. 

Participants  in  the  Second  Japanese- 
American  Assembly 
•joint  chairmen 
Tokusaburo     Kosaka.     Chairman.     Japan 
Council     for     International     Understandlnff. 
Tokyo. 

Clifford  C  Nelson.  President.  The  Americ.in 
Assembly.  Columbia  University,  New  Yorl. 

.JOINT    F.DrrORS 

Gerald    Curtis.    Professor   of   Political   Sc 
ence,  Columbia  University. 

Fuji  Kamiya.  Professor  of  Internationa' 
Relations.  Osaka  Municipal  University. 

CHlEr  ADMINISTRATOR  AND  LIAISON  OFFICER 

Tadashl  Yamamolo.  Japan  Council  for  In- 
ternational Understanding. 

Shlgeyoshl  Alkawa,  Adviser  to  Editorial 
Bo.ird.  Yomiurt  Shmbun;  Yoshlkata  Aso. 
-  Member.  House  of  Representatives,  Demo- 
cratic Socialist  Party:  and  Hans  H.  Baerwald, 
Visiting  Professor.  International  Christian 
University,  Tokyo 

A  Doak  Barnett.  Brookings  Institution. 
Washington.  DC.  John  Bradema-s.  Repre- 
sentative from  Indiana,  Congre.ss  of  the 
United  States;  and  William  E  Brock.  Rep- 
resentative from  Tennessee,  Congress  of  the 
United  States 

Jerome  Cohen,  Profes.-^or  of  l  aw.  Harvard 
University;  Frederick  Dutton.  Executive  Di- 
rector. 'The  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Foundation;  and  John  Emmerson,  Professor 
of  Politic.il  Science.  Stanford  University. 

Jun  Eto.  Literary  Critic  and  Author: 
Thomas  S  Foley.  Representative  from  Wash- 
ington. Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 
AUchiro  Fujiyama.  Member,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Liberal  Democratic  Party. 

Motoo  CKJtn.  AsslsUint  Editorial  Writer,  The 
isahi  S'nnhun.  Noboru  Goto.  President,  To- 
kyo Electric  Railway,  Ltd.;  and  Kazushlge 
Hlrasawa,  Editor-ln-Chlef,  The  Japan  Times 

Stanley  Hoffman,  Professor  of  Government, 
Harvard  University;  Hlrokl  Imazato.  Presi- 
dent. Nippon  Seiko  K.  K.:  and  Rokuro  Ishl- 
kawa,  Vice-Prersldent,  Kajlma  Construction 
Co  ,  Ltd. 

Maruis  B.  Jansen.  Professor  of  Japanese 
History,  Princeton  University;  Nicholas 
Johnson,  United  States  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commissioner;  Motoo  Kaede,  Sub-Chief 
Editor.  Tokyo  Chunichi  Shinbun. 

George  McT.  Kahln.  Director,  Southeast 
Asia  Program,  Cornell  University;  Raymund 
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A.  Kathe,  Senior  Vice  President,  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank;  Shojlro  Kawashlma,  Mem- 
ber, House  of  Representatives,  Vlce-Chalr- 
man  of  the  Party,  Liberal  Democratic  Party. 

Yohel  Kohno,  Member,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Liberal  Democratic  Party;  Zentaro 
Kosaka,  Member,  House  of  Representatives. 
Liberal  Democratic  Party,  Former  Foreign 
Affairs  Minister;  Masataka  Kohsaka,  Profes- 
sor of  Law,  Kyoto  University. 

Hlroshl  Kurokawa,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor.  Nihon  Keizai  Shinbun:  Akira  Kuro- 
yanagi.  Member,  House  of  Councilors,  Vice 
Secretary,  Komelto;  Shlgeharu  Matsumoto, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  International 
House  of  Japan,  Inc. 

Shlro  Mikumo,  Chief  Editorial  Writer,  The 
Sankei  Shinbun:  Selgen  Mlyazato.  Profes- 
sor of  Law.  Ryukyu  University,  Okinawa; 
Osamu  Mlyoshl,  Editorial  Writer.  The  Malnl- 
chl  Newspapers. 

James  W.  Morley,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  Columbia  University;  Klnhlde 
Mushakojl,  President,  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Relations  for  Advanced  Study  of  Peace 
and  Development  in  Asia;  Ellchl  Nagasue, 
Member,  House  of  Representatives,  Member, 
Central  Executive  Committee,  Democratic 
Socialist  Party. 

Mlneo  Nakajima,  Lecturer  In  International 
Relations  and  Chinese  Studies,  Tokyo  Uni- 
versity of  Foreign  Studies:  Yasuhlro  Naka- 
sone,  Member,  House  of  Representatives, 
Liberal  Democratic  Party;  Yafiumasa  Ohta. 
Sub-Chief  Editorial  Writer.  The  Kyodo  Press. 

Herbert  Passin,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Co- 
lumbia University;  Hugh  Patrick,  Professor 
of  Far  Eastern  Economics.  Yale  University; 
Cliaries  Percy,  United  States  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Richard  Pfeffer,  Assistant  Professor,  Dept. 
of  Political  Science,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity; Gerald  Plel,  President  and  Publisher, 
Scientific  American. 

John  Powers,  Aspen  Institute.  Colorado; 
Edwin  O  Relschauer.  Professor.  Department 
oi  .Asian  Studies,  Harvard  University;  and 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  Director,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Oppyrtunlty,  Washington.  DC 

Kiichl  Saekl.  President.  Nomura  Research 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Economics; 
Shoichl  Saekl.  Professor  of  Literature.  Tokyo 
University;  and  Jlro  Sakamoto.  Professor. 
Hltotsubashl  University 

Joseph  E.  Slater,  President,  The  Salk  Insti- 
tute; William  A.  Stelger,  Representative  from 
Wisconsin,  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
and  Nathaniel  B.  Thayer,  New  York. 

S.  Fletcher  Thompson.  Jr  .  Representative 
from  Georgia,  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
.Seljl  Tsutfiuml.  President.  Seibu  Department 
Store  Co  .  Ltd;  and  John  'V  Tunney.  Repre- 
sentative from  California.  Congress  of  the 
U.iited  States. 

Gordon  Tweedy.  Chairman,  C  V.  Starr  & 
Co  .  Ltd  .  New  York;  Morris  Udall,  Represent- 
ative from  Arizona,  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and  Kogoro  Uemura.  President,  Japan 
Federation  of  Economic  Organizations. 

Jiro  Ushio,  President.  Ushlo  Electric  Co., 
Ltd  ;  Arthur  L.  Wadsworth,  Executive  Vice- 
President,  Dillon  Read  &  Co  .  New  York;  and 
Kel  VVakaizuml.  Professor  of  International 
Relations.  Kyoto  Sangyo  University 

Ichiro  Watanabe,  Member,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Komelto;  Robert  M  White,  II, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Mexico  Ledger,  Mls- 
sDun;  and  Masakazu  Yomazaki,  PlaywTlght, 
Assistant  Professor,  Kansal  University, 

The  American  Assembly 
The  American  Assembly  was  established  by 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  1950  It  holds  nonpartisan  meetings 
and  publishes  authoritative  books  to  Illumi- 
nate issues  of  United  States  policy. 

An  affiliate  of  Columbia,  with  offices  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  the  Assembly 
Is  a  national,  educational  Institution  Incor- 
porated In  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Assembly  seeks  to  provide  Information, 
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stimulate  discussion,  and  evoke  Independent 
conclusions  In  matters  of  vital  public  in- 
terest. 

AMERICAN    assembly    SESSIONS 

At  least  two  national  programs  are  initiated 
each  year.  Authorities  are  retained  to  write 
background  papers  presenting  essential  data 
and  defining  the  main  issues  in  each  subject. 

About  60  men  and  women  representing  a 
broad  range  of  experience,  competence,  and 
American  leadership  meet  for  several  days  to 
discuss  the  Assembly  topic  and  consider 
alternatives  for  national  policy. 

All  Assemblies  follow  the  same  procedure. 
The  background  papers  are  sent  to  partici- 
pants In  advance  of  the  Assembly.  The  As- 
sembly meets  in  small  groupw  for  four  or 
five  lengthy  periods  All  groups  use  the  same 
agenda.  At  the  close  of  these  Informal  ses- 
sions participants  adopt  In  plenary  session  a 
final  report  of  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Regional,  state,  and  local  Assemblies  are 
held  following  the  national  session  at  Arden 
House.  Assemblies  have  also  been  held  in 
England,  Switzerland,  Malaysia,  Canada,  the 
Caribbean,  South  America,  Central  America, 
Japan  and  the  Philippines.  Over  one  hundred 
institutions  have  co-sponsored  one  or  more 
Assemblies. 

AMERICAN    assembly    BOOKS 

The  background  papers  for  each  Assem- 
bly program  are  published  in  cloth  and  pa- 
perbound  editions  for  use  by  lndlvlc(uals, 
libraries,  businesses,  public  agencies,  non- 
governmental organizations,  educational  in- 
stitutions, discussion  and  service  groups.  In 
this  way  the  deliberations  of  Assembly  ses- 
sions are  continued  and  extended. 

ARDEN    HOrSE 

Home  of  The  American  Assembly  and 
scene  of  the  national  sessions  is  Arden  House, 
which  was  given  to  Columbia  University  in 
1950  by  W.  Averell  Harrlman.  E  Roland  Har- 
riman  Joined  his  brother  in  contributing 
toward  adaptation  of  the  property  for  con- 
ference purposes.  The  buildings  and  sur- 
rounding land,  known  as  the  Harrlman  Cam- 
pus of  Columbia  University,  are  50  miles 
north  of  New  York  City. 

Arden  House  is  a  distinguished  conference 
center.  It  is  self-supporting  and  operates 
throughout  the  year  for  use  by  organizations 
with  educational  objectives.  The  American 
Assembly  Is  a  tenant  of  this  Columbia  Uni- 
versity facility  only  during  Assembly  ses- 
sions. 

The  Japan  Council  for  International 

Understanding 

iGima  Tokyu   Hotel.  Tokyo) 

The  Japan  Council  for  International  Un- 
derstanding was  founded  In  1962  by  Japanese 
business  and  civic  leaders.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
stimulate  research  and  discussion  on  Irrter- 
natlonal  issues. 

The  Japan  Council  endeavors  through  reg- 
ular contacts  with  foreign  organizations  of  a 
similar  nature  to  maintain  a  flow  of  Infor- 
mation between  Japan  and  other  free  nations 
on  an  unofficial  basis. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Japan  Council, 
Japanese  leaders  from  many  fields  of  spe- 
cialization are  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
candidly  exchange  views  with  leaders  of 
other  countries  In  Informal  settings. 

EXHX-irriVE    MEMBERS 

Tokusaburo  Kosaka.  Chairman,  President, 
Shln-Etsu  Chemical  Industry  Co  .  Ltd. 

Kazuakl  Fujikawa.  Secretary  General.  Pres- 
ident. Topy  Industries.  Ltd. 

Noboru  Goto,  President,  Tokyo  Electric 
Express   Railway,   Ltd. 

Yasuhlro  Nakasone,  Member,  House  of 
Representatives. 

Euchi  Nagasue,  Member,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Kazushlge  Hlrasawa  Yulchl  Yuasa,  Com- 
mentator, President,  Yuasa  Battery  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Nobutaka  Shlkanal,  President.  Pujl  Tele- 
casting Co  .  Ltd. 

The  American    Assembly 

COLUMBIA   VNIVERSITT 

Trustees 

Arthur  G  Altschul.  New  York;  George  W. 
Ball.  District  of  Columbia:  William  Benton, 
Connecticut;  Courtney  C.  Brown.  Chairman, 
New  York;  William  P.Bundy.  New  York;  and 
Andrew  W.  Cordler,  ex  officio,  New  York. 

John  Cowles.  Minnesota;  George  S.  Craft, 
Georgia;  Douglas  Dillon,  New  Jersey;  Mar- 
rlner  S.  Eccles.  Utah:  Milton  S.  Easenhower, 
Maryland;  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng,  Minnesota; 
and  Katharine  Graham,  District  of  Columbia^ 

W.  Averell  Harrlman,  New  York;  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  Minnesota:  George  F.  James,  ex 
officio.  New  York;  J.  Erik  Jonsson,  Texas; 
Sol  M.  Llnowitz,  New  York;  Eton  G.  Mitchell. 
New  Jersey;  and  Clifford  C.  Nelson,  ex  officio. 
New  Jersey. 

Officers 

Clifford  C.  Nelson,  President:  Kurt  Ludwlg. 
Executive  Associate:  Marian  Wezmar,  Treas- 
urer; Mary  M.  McLeod.  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent: and  Renee  D.  Morrison,  Assistant  to 
the  President. 

Chairman   Emeritus 

Henry  M.  Wrlston.  New  York. 


VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 
MAKES  OUTSTANDING  CONTRI- 
BUTION 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tliursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  for  its  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation's  activities  on  Vet- 
erans' Day  this  year  in  the  organization 
and  promotion  of  "Operation  Speak 
Out." 

In  organizing  Operation  Speak  Out, 
vrw  Commander  in  Chief  Ray  Gal- 
lagher has  demonstrated  the  kind  of  en- 
lightened and  vigorous  national  leader- 
ership  which  has  long  characterized  the 
VFW's  service  to  America. 

I  was  lieartened  by  the  strong  support 
the  other  great  veterans'  organization 
gave  to  Opei-ation  Speak  Out.  This  occa- 
.<ion  afforded  an  opportunity  to  encour- 
age members  of  the  VFW  and  all  veter- 
ans to  continue  their  interest  in  national 
affairs  and  actively  to  support  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  they  fought  to  defend 
It  served  as  a  forum  for  a  strong  expres- 
sion of  national  unity— an  expression 
which  will  not  go  unnoticed  in  Paiis  or 
Hanoi. 

As  a  longtime  member  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  I  have  been  pleased 
manv  times  to  see  the  quickness  with 
which  this  organization  responds  where 
the  public  interest  is  concerned. 

This  organization's  leadership  in  Oper- 
ation SF>eak  Out  is  consistent  with  VFW 
history  and  noble  in  concept.  I  hope 
Speak  Out  can  be  developed  as  a  con- 
tinuing program.  I  hope  we  can  continue 
to  offer  an  opportunity  to  the  people  of 
America  to  express  opinions  of  strong 
support  for  this  Nation  and  its  princi- 
ples. Freedom  is  the  greatest  privilege, 
and  the  veterans  who  belong  to  "VFW 
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have  helped  to  win  and  protect  this  privi- 
lege. Speaking  out  for  freedom  is  one  of 
the  surest  ways  to  insure  that  freedom 
remains  ours.  I  commend  the  members 
of  Uiis  outstanding  organization. 
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gaining,  to  achieve  a  fair  share  of  the  gains 
of  economic  progress  That  Is  their  only  re- 
course. 

Before  the  Chamber  Issues  any  more  free 
advice  on  how  to  halt  inflation,  It  ought  to 
examine  Its  own  closet  of  skeletons. 
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FAT   CATS— PAT   PROFITS- 
INFLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  Missoumi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  think  it  is 
time  that  the  facts  about  inflation  be  re- 
vealed for  public  consumption.  In  view 
of  the  great  interest  this  body  has  on  this 
subject,  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  statement 
by  George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  Mr.  Meany's  reply  was  prompted 
by  a  statement  on  Inflation  Issued  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  The 
statement  follows: 

Statement  bt  Mr.  Meant 
The  blatant  hypocrisy  of  the  Chamber 
propaganda  campaign,  designed  to  fool  the 
public  into  believing  worlcers  are  responalble 
for  inflation,  was  exposed  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  the  very  day  (November  14)  that 
the  statement  was  Issued. 

The  Chamber  advised  Its  members  to  resist 
union  demands  for  wage  Increases,  as  the 
patriotic  way  to  halt  Inflation.  Of  course, 
the  Chamber  made  no  mention  of  holding 
down  profits,  which  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
had  already  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
current  Inflation,  nor  did  the  Chamber  ad- 
vise Its  members  to  hold  down  wage  In- 
creases for  top  executives. 

The  reason  is  obvious  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  that  "the  average  chief 
executive's  compensation  Jumped  9.8'";  in 
1968"— the  highest  gain  in  15  years. 

The  reason,  the  Journal  said,  was  that 
"1968  was  a  year  of  fat  profits." 

It  is  those  'tat  profits" — not  wage  in- 
creases— that  hate  caused  inflation. 

Organized  labor  is  seriously  concerned 
about  inflation.  It  Is  workers  who  are  hit 
hardest  by  the  rise  of  consumer  prices  that 
washes  out  part  of  the  buying  power  of  their 
wages  It  Is  workers,  too,  who  are  hit  hardest 
by  the  government's  severely  restrictive  eco- 
nomic policies,  including  the  highest  interest 
rates  in  100  years,  that  are  Increasing  unem- 
ployment and  boosting  prices  still  further. 

Secretary  of  Labor  George  Shultz  reported 
last  month  that  the  median  wage  increase 
'n  new  collective  bargaining  agreements 
negotiated  this  year  is  "a  little  under  2  per- 
cent for  1969."  after  accounting  for  the  rise 
of  consumer  prices. 

Moreover,  the  buying  power  of  the  average 
non-supervisory  worker's  weekly  take-home 
pay,  in  recent  months,  has  not  been  much 
greater  than  a  year  ago — or  thati  in  1965. 
Large  groups  of  non-supervisory  workers 
have  had  little.  If  any,  increase.  In  the  buy- 
ing power  of  their  take-home  pay  In  four 
years. 

In  the  meantime,  profits  have  skyrocketed 
in  the  1960s.  The  Increase  In  the  compensa- 
tion of  an  individual  big  business  executive 
In  1968,  alone,  is  more  than  the  average 
worker  earned  In  the  entire  year. 

Under  these  conditions,  workers  and  their 
unions  are  seeking  to  offset  the  effects  of 
previous  price  Increases  on  wages.  They  are 
seeking  some  advance  In  buying  standards. 

American  workers  and  their  unions  are  ex- 
ercising their  rights,  through  collective  bar- 


A  BILL  TO  INCREAaE  THE  NUMBER 
OP  DROPOUT  YEARS  AVAILABLE 
IN  DETERMININO  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY BENEFITS 


The  amendment  will  remove  the  pen- 
alties from  which  a  worker  suffers  when 
he  is  laid  off  before  age  65  and  cannot 
get  commensurate  employment  because 
of  his  age.  or  because  he  elects  to  i>artic- 
Ipate  in  his  company  pension  plan. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
bill  will  receive  consideration  during  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee's 
current  review  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1969 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Ellnols.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  the  cosponsorship 
of  legislation  correcting  a  major  defect 
in  the  computation  of  social  security 
benefits.  Presently,  workers'  benefits  are 
determined  on  the  basis  of  their  average 
social  security  taxable  income  between 
1951  and  the  year  they  are  eligible  for 
benefits — age  65  for  full  benefits  and  age 
62  for  reduced  benefits.  Each  worker, 
under  the  present  system.  Is  permitted  to 
delete  his  5  lowest  income  years  before 
computing  his  average — the  average 
which  determines  the  size  of  his  retire- 
ment benefits.  Most  workers  delete  the 
years  between  1951  and  1956  because 
then  the  social  security  tax  base  was  only 
$3,600  and  their  wages  were  much  lower 
than  present. 

Unfortunately,  this  dropout  provision 
of  the  "low  five"  is  restrictive  and  works 
an  unnecessary  hardship  for  the  many 
workers  who  may  be  laid  off  before  the 
age  they  are  eligible  for  social  security. 
If  a  man  is  laid  off  because  of  plant 
closure  or  merger  at  the  age  of  60,  for 
example,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  him 
to  locate  new  employment  at  his  previous, 
often  highly  skilled,  rate  of  pay. 

Additionally,  the  present  arrangement 
conflicts  with  an  increasing  number  of 
private  pension  plans.  For  example,  if  a 
worker  is  able  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
his  company  pension  plan  after  30  years 
of  service,  and  decides  to  retire  at  age 
55.  by  the  time  he  is  eligible  to  receive 
the  social  security  benefits  he  has  earned 
in  30  years  of  covered  work  and  30  pay- 
ing into  the  fund,  he  will  have  to  aver- 
age in  10  years  of  zero  income — thus  sub- 
stantially reducing  his  monthly  social 
security  benefits.  This  conflict  between 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  private  pension  plans  is  placing 
beneficiaries  in  a  diflacult  dilemma,  re- 
ducing mobility  in  the  working  force,  and 
causing  workers  to  sacrifice  benefit  pay- 
ments they  have  earned 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  provides 
1  additional  dropout  year  for  every  10 
years  that  a  person  has  worked  in  an  oc- 
cupation covered  by  social  security.  Thus 
a  person  who  has  worked  30  years  could 
drop  3  years  in  addition  to  the  5  now 
allowed  him.  In  addition,  the  amendment 
changes  the  basis  upon  which  benefits 
are  computed  from  age  65  to  62.  In  ef- 
fect, this  will  give  an  additional  3  drop- 
out years  to  male  employees,  allowing 
them  to  compute  their  retirement  bene- 
fits on  the  same  basis  that  women  do. 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  WATER 
POLLUTION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JCKSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been  concerned  about  the  urgent  need  to 
act  to  solve  the  critical  water  pollution 
problem  in  this  country,  and  I  joined  in 
the  effort  to  obtain  approval  of  $1  bil- 
lion for  projects  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  were  not  able  to  win  ap- 
proval of  the  full  amount  In  the  House, 
which  approved  only  $600  million.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  has  now  moved  with 
wisdom  and  urgency  and  has  approved 
the  full  amount  of  $1  million.  I  hope 
that  in  conference  the  Senate  figure — or 
one  nearer  it — will  prevail.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  would  like  to  include  In  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
November  14  issue  of  the  Evening  News 
of  Newark,  N.J..  which  strongly  presents 
the  case  for  assigning  a  higher  priority 
on  the  war  against  pollution: 

PWOWTY    FOR    POLLtJTlON 

In  authorizing  $1  billion  for  clean-water 
projects  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  US  Sen- 
ate demonstrated  its  awareness  of  the  irr- 
menslty  of  the  pollution  problem  confront- 
ing the  nation.  Unfortunately,  Its  realism 
has  not  been  matched  by  the  House,  and 
even  les.s  by  the  executive  branch. 

The  House  measure  would  provide  $600 
million  to  be  matched  in  whole  or  part  by 
the  states  for  building  sewage  treatment 
plants.  Responding  to  Congress'  mandate  to 
keep  within  a  budget  of  $192.9  billion,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  scaled  down  it« 
antipollution  requests  to  $214  million,  a 
totally  unrealistic  amount. 

The  inadequacy  Is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  New  Jersey  alone  has  been  authorized 
by  Its  voters  to  float  $242  million  In  bond*  for 
antl-pollutlon  projects.  Under  the  federal 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  the  ratio  of 
matching  funds  is:  States  25  percent,  fed- 
eral 50  per  cent  and  municipalities  25  per 
cent.  Under  the  administration  plan,  Wash- 
ington couldn't  even  keep  up  with  New  Jer- 
sey In  combating  pollution  of  its  water. 

Obviously  the  war  against  pollution  ought 
to  be  assigned  a  higher  priority  than  It  has 
been  given  by  the  administration.  If  need  be, 
jxjrk-barrel  projects  could  be  delayed  in 
order  to  free  funds  for  needs  that  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
nation.  Neither  should  pollution  control  suf- 
fer while  the  fat  in  military  spending  goes 
untrimmed. 

A  paucity  of  matching  funds  at  the  fed- 
eral level  Is  bound  to  discourage  initiative 
by  municipalities,  where  the  regional  ar- 
.-angements  needed  to  combat  pollution  must 
begin.  That's  why  an  upward  re\'lslon  toward 
the  Senate's  more  realistic  flgure  should  take 
place  In  conference  committee. 


November  20,  1969 

GUIDANCE    SERVICES   FOR    YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTlCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph 
P.  Romano,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Bul- 
keley  High  School  guidance  department, 
and  who  lives  in  West  Hartford,  re- 
cently summarized  the  values  of  guid- 
ance services  to  our  young  people  in  an 
article  he  wrote  for  the  Hartford  Times 
Sunday  magazine. 

He  noted  the  ways  in  which  counsel- 
ors can  be  of  assistance,  and  he  points 
out  that  opportunities  for  schooling, 
work  and  self-fulflUment  are  improving 
and  have  been  better.  I  believe  the  points 
he  makes  deserve  the  notice  of  all  our 
Members  and  I  offer  them  for  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks: 

I  Prom  the  Hartford  Times,  Sept.  21,   1969) 
Student  Worried  Aboitt  Job,  Courses  Should 
See  Counselor 
(By  Ralph  P.  Romano) 
( Ralph  P.  Romano,  who  lives  In  West  Hart- 
ford with  his  wife  and  five  children,  U  chair- 
man of  Bulkeley  High  School  guidance  de- 
partment.  He   is   a   member  of   the   Urban 
Coalition  of  Greater  Hartford.) 

•Doctor,  lawyer,  Indian  Chief!"  So  con- 
cludes the  old,  familiar  nursery  rhyme.  Ac- 
cording to  the  workings  of  that  time-hon- 
ored, childhood  ritual,  one's  ultimate  lot 
In  life  Is  strictly  a  matter  of  pure  chance. 
Even  in  a  supposedly  advanced  time,  the  ways 
which  some  educational  and  vocational 
choices  are  made  are  disconcertingly  hit  or 
miss.  Some  students  and  parents  don't  suf- 
ficiently use  organized,  professional  services. 
Many  don't  Invest  enough  time  and  effort 
In   mcUclng  school   and  career  plans. 

High  school  days  particularly  are  days  of 
Important  decisions.  Which  ctirrleulum  will 
be  taken?  Which  subjects  and  divisions? 
Work  at  a  part-time  Job?  How  many  hours 
a  week?  Want  to  be  a  skilled  tradesman? 
Service  worker?  A  professional?  Participate 
in  extracurricular  activities?  How  much  time 
for  homework?  Enroll  in  tutorial,  compensa- 
tory or  enrichment  programs?  How  to  avoid 
the  "hang-ups"  of  alcohol,  drugs  and  sex? 
Stay  In  school  or  drop  out? 

These  are  Just  a  sampling  of  the  dozens 
of  questions  and  dilemmas  that  confront  the 
student  and  his  family.  How  they  are  met 
and  answered  will  have  effects  not  only  dur- 
ing the  Individual's  school  year,  but  also  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life.  (Fortunately,  the 
mistakes  of  youth  are  no  longer  so  Irreversi- 
ble as  they  once  were.) 

Toung  people  give  the  puffed-up  impres- 
sion that  they  already  know  all  the  answera 
and  are,  in  fact,  prepared  to  take  over.  This 
Is  far  from  a  true  expression  of  their  real 
feelings.  Down  deep,  many  teenagers  are  self- 
doubting,  perturbed  and  apprehensive  about 
their  places  !n  a  complex  society.  All  youth 
need  information,  encouragement  and  advice 
from  many  sources. 

In  pondering  the  selection  of  a  school  sub- 
ject, for  example,  these  are  a  few  key  ques- 
tions: What  Is  It  about?  Is  It  suited  to  apti- 
tude and  Interest?  Is  It  required  or  recom- 
mended? What  purpose  will  be  served  by  tak- 
ing It?  (In  some  schools  prescribed  and  ar- 
bitrary arrangements  of  subject  matter  by 
"tracks"  are  being  replaced  by  more  open 
and  liberal  patterns.) 

Teachers  are  more  than  willing  to  help. 
They  know  their  students.  They  can  point 
out  the  vocational  Implications  of  their  sub- 
jects. Even  teachers  "over  30"  are  capable 
of  drawing  from  their  own  experience  In  ald- 
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ing  others.  More  than  ever  students  feel  free 
to  talk  over  their  career  goals,  their  achieve- 
ments and  their  worries  with  their  favorite 
teachers.  Different  opinions  reflect  different 
points  of  view. 

Parents  have  an  all-important  stake  In  the 
business  of  choosing,  too.  Their  knowledge 
of  their  children  and  of  the  total  family  situ- 
ation Is  invaluable.  In  trying  to  assert  their 
indeijendence,  teen-agers  tend  to  keep  from 
confiding  In  their  parents.  This  Is  a  costly 
and  unfortunate  error. 

It  can  be  difficult  but  parents  must  And 
ways  to  keep  lines  of  communication  open, 
even  though  at  times  sons  and  daughters 
make  them  feel  like  "the  enemy."  The  un- 
fulfilled career  wishes  and  dreams  of  Mom 
and  Dad  should  be  kept  out  of  the  picture. 
School  friends  and  older  brothers  and  sis- 
ters are  not  to  be  overlooked  as  prospective 
"advisers"  because  they  have  the  advantage 
of  thinking,  speaking  and  aspiring  In  teen 
terms.  The  Influence  of  others  in  the  same 
age  group  Is  pervading  and  powerful.  It  can 
be  seriously  mUleadlng  though  when  a  teen- 
ager settles  on  a  course  of  action  mettly  be- 
cause "aU  of  my  friends  are  doing  Iti 

In  selecting  a  Job,  school,  branch^f  the 
military  service,  or  college,  visits  are  a  must. 
It  Is  necessary  to  study  the  possibilities  first- 
hand. Representatives  are  glad  to  arrange 
Interviews.  The  Hartford  business,  industrial, 
labor  and  educational  communities  are 
most  eager  to  cooperate.  Municipal,  state  and 
federal  agencies  are  devoted  to  the  service 
of  youth.  And  so  are  civic,  fraternal,  social, 
religious,  racial  and  ethnic  societies  and 
groups. 

Other  means  of  gaining  valuable  explora- 
tory experiences  may  be  found  In  part-time 
work  or  In  such  programs  as  work  study, 
work  training,  apprenticeships,  vocational 
and  distributive  education,  volunteer  service, 
summer  projects  and  club  membership. 

Every  bit  of  background  a  student  acquires 
Is  useful  during  counseling  sessions.  Coun- 
selees  frequently  yearn  to  be  taken  "off  the 
hook"  by  letting  someone  else  decide  for 
them.  But  a  skilled  and  effective  counselor 
does  not  tell  anyone  what  to  do  or  what  to  be. 
Counselors  do  have  special  knowledge  of 
the  world  of  work  and  education.  They  ac- 
cumtilate  a  surprising  degree  of  Insight  Into 
the  life  styles  of  their  charges.  They  try  to 
help  a  counselee  to  relate  all  of  the  facts  re- 
garding his  Interests,  abilities,  strengths, 
weaknesses  and  opportunities. 

Prejudice,  discrimination,  politics,  "con- 
tacts" and  nepotism  still  Impose  barriers  for 
those  who  are  not  "In  the  know."  Most  peo- 
ple of  reason,  justice  and  good  will  have  not 
yet  completely  committed  themselves  to  the 
battle  for  equal  opportunity. 

Nevertheless,  oppwrtunlties  for  schooling, 
for  work  and  for  total  self-fulfillment  are 
Improving — and  they  have  never  been  better. 
The  limits  are  few;  ability.  Initiative  and 
willingness  to  work.  The  status  of  one's 
color,  race,  creed  and  nationality  Is  rapidly 
becoming  less  and  less  significant. 

Our  way  of  life  Is  founded  on  unique  and 
remarkable  Ideals — that  the  dignity,  worth 
and  potential  of  an  Individual  Is  of  primary 
concern  .  .  ,  that  the  right  to  decide  for  onels 
self  Is  Inviolable  .  .  .  that  all  are  entitled  to 
still  another  chance,  and  stlU  another. 

In  a  free  and  open  society,  freedom  to 
choose  Is  both  a  benefit  and  a  responsibility. 
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pay  tribute  to  the  passing  of  great  men. 
Now,  sEwily,  we  must  do  so  again.  One 
of  the  most  illustrious  sons  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  is  dead. 

"The  end  of  an  era"  is  an  overworked 
term,  and  yet  the  death  of  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy    truly    fits    that    description. 
Never   again   will   we   see   one    who   so 
avidly  and  so  successfulli'  moved  in  the 
arenas  of  America's  economic  and  po- 
litical worlds.  Growing  up  in  the  Boston 
of  the  late  19th  century  and  early  20th 
century,  he  Icnew  what  it  was  to  be  dis- 
criminated  against.   He   railed  against 
the   prevailing   prejudice   of    the    time 
which  was  symbolized  by  the  legend  "No 
Irish  need  apply."  He  vowed  to  overcome 
that  bias  and,  as  was  typical  of  the  man, 
he  overcame  It  in  grand  style.  He  did 
it  by  amassing  both  fortime  and  power. 
But  history  will  remember  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy  more  for  the  children  he  gave 
to  this  country  and  the  world  than  for 
his   own   unique   achievements.   Besides 
intelligence,     ambition,     courage,     and 
style,  his  children  benefited  from  their 
father's   vast   experience,   beginning   in 
Boston  ward  politics  and  culminating  in 
international  diplomacy  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James.  It  was  a  unique  legacy,  and 
one  valued  and  well  used  by  his  sons. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
beloved  widow  and  to  all  the  members 
of  that  remarkable  family. 


JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY 


H.R,  4599— BILL  TO  EXTEND  CER- 
TAIN PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU  OP 
TAXES  > 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    UASSACHITSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18.  1969 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
has  often  paused  in  its  deliberations  to 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  and  rerise 
my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  some  extended 
view  which  I  presented  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  and  Legislative  Re- 
orgaaiization,  of  which  our  very  able  and 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend,  the 
Honorable  John  A.  Blatnik,  Is  chairman, 
on  H.R.  4599,  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain real  property  transferred  by  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  and 
its  subsidiaries  to  other  Government  de- 
partments. This  is  a  very  \1tal,  necessary 
bill  and  I  urge  its  early  enactment  by  the 
committee  and  the  House. 

The  statement  follows: 

STA'rEMENT   OF  HONORABLE   PHU^P   J.    PHILBIN 

IN  StTPPORT  or  HJl.  4599  Betork  the  Sub- 

COMMITTEZ    ON    EXECUTIVE    AND    lj:CISl,ATIVE 

reorganization,  house  committiib  on 
Government  Operations.  October  29,  1969 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee.  I  am  very  thank- 
ful to  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  In 
favor  of  H.R.  4599.  sponsored  by  our  good 
friend  and  valued  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Roblson. 

This  subcommittee  is  well  aware  of  the 
very  serlotis  problem  presented  by  the  expira- 
tion of  previous  legislation  which  permitted 
Federal  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  gov- 
ernment plants  transferred  from  the  old 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  the 
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Defense  Plants  Administration  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

I  am  here  primarily  this  morning  to  Join 
Congressman  Donohue  in  whose  District 
such  a  plant  Is  located  because  many  con- 
stituents of  mine  are  employed  by  this  facil- 
ity. In  addition,  serious  revenvie  problems 
have  arisen  for  the  community  involved,  the 
town  of  Grafton,  Massachusetts,  so  ably  rep- 
resented In  the  Congress  by  my  very  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Worcester,  Congress- 
man Donohue. 

Briefly,  the  situation  is  this: 

During  World  War  II  the  Defense  Plant 
Corporation,  now  out  of  existence,  erected 
a  large  factory  In  Orafton.  Massachusetts,  for 
the  account  of  the  Air  Force  The  buildings 
cost  about  5  or  6  million  dollars  of  Govern- 
ment funds,  but  the  Air  Force  subsequently 
Installed  very  complex,  expensive  machinery 
and  equipment  which  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  77  to  80  million  dollars.  In  this 
latter  equipment  are  two  large  heavy  presses 
which  fabricate,  among  other  things,  entire 
wings  for  aircraft  under  various  pressures. 
One  of  these  machines  has  a  pressure  ca- 
pacity of  35.000  tons  and  the  other  50,000 
tons.  They  are  considered  to  be  of  great 
value  and  very  high  Importance  to  the  Air 
Force  activities. 

When  Congress  terminated  the  Defen.se 
Plant  Corporation  the  RFC  took  over  these 
properties  as  llqiddattng  agent  and  entered 
Into  an  arrangement  with  the  Air  Force,  to 
occuoy  and  use  the  property  In  question. 
The  Air  Force,  In  turn,  made  an  agreement 
with  a  very  substantial  concern  of  Worces- 
ter. Mass..  Wyman-Oordon  Company,  to 
operate  the  plant  for  Its  account  and  this 
the  company  has  been  doing  for  a  number 
of  years 

Under  the  arrangement  permitted  by  pr''- 
vlous  legislation,  which  expired  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1968.  the  Air  Force  made  very  .sub- 
stantal  pavments  to  the  town  of  Grafton  In 
lieu  of  taxes.  In  return  for  which  the  town 
furnished  valuable  and  necessary  educational 
and  other  services  to  the  plant  and  its  em- 
ployees These  .=jervlces  Include  extensive 
water,  sewer,  streets.  Are  and  police  .service, 
and  .<;chool  facilities 

The  Air  Force  Is  no  longer  permitted  to 
make  such  payment.s  and  consequently  while 
the  town  Is  living  up  to  Its  part  of  the  bargain 
by  continuing  to  provide  essential  ser\'lces. 
the  loss  of  this  Federal  money  In  lieu  of 
taxes.  If  no  solution  Is  found,  will  have  to 
be  borne  by  the  ,small  homeowners  and  busi- 
nesses of  the  town,  already  beset  by  high 
real  estate  taxes. 

Of  course  everyone  will  agree,  I  think,  that 
this  would  be  a  great  injustice  The  indus- 
try has  brought  many  new  people  into  the 
town.  They  have  bought  homes  and  have  set- 
tled there.  They  require  expensive  services 
from  the  town  and  the  same  Is  true  of  the 
industry  Itself  Certainly  the  town  should 
i;et  some  revenue  from  this  valuable  prop- 
erty and  It  not  only  would  be  a  great  In- 
equity but  a  hardship  on  Its  citizens  If  the 
tjwn  were  to  lose  this  revenue. 

I  feel  this  Is  a  situation  Congress  should 
clarify  because  there  are  numerous  In- 
stances where  towns  have  become  dependent 
upon  the  revenue  from  plants  similarly  set 
up.  and  It  Is  very  unfair.  In  my  opinion,  to 
deprive  these  various  communities  of  reve- 
nues which  they  need  to  discharge  their 
proper  functions. 

The  Interests  Involved  here  are  not  only 
substantial  but  really  concern  millions  of 
dollars  and  It  is  only  fair  the  town  should 
receive  some  tax  revenue  from  these  prop- 
erties. 

I  know  that  the  committee  will  be  glad  to 
give  Congressman  Bobisons  bill  most  careful 
consideration  and  I  hope  very  earnestly  that 
you  may  in  your  wisdom,  decide  to  report  it 
favorably  at  an  early  date  so  that  the  sit- 
uation it  is  Intended  to  correct  can  be 
adjusted. 

I  should   like   to  say   to   my   very   dJstln- 
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gulshed  and  able  friend,  the  Chairman  of 
this  splendid  committee,  and  to  all  the  mem- 
bers, that  I  have  the  greateot  confidence  in 
all  of  you.  and  am  sure  that  you  will  do 
everything  you  {xwslbly  can  to  achieve  the 
remedial  objectives  of  this  very  worthy 
measure. 

Thank  you  all  very  much  for  your  generous 
attention. 


COMMEMORATIVE  POSTAGE  STAMP 
IN  1972  URGED  BY  MARYLAND 
GROUPS 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Civic  Association  and  the  En- 
sign C.  Markland  Kelly.  Jr.  Memorial 
Post  No.  174  of  the  American  Legion,  two 
prominent  proup.s  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  are 
conductinf!  a  drive  for  the  issuance  of  a 
Constellation  stamp  in  1972,  This  drive  is 
explained  in  a  joint  statement  issued 
by  the  executive  boards  of  both  organiza- 
tions. The  text  follows: 

The  Metropolitan  Civic  .Association  and  the 
Ensign  C  Markland  Kelly,  Jr  Memorial  Post 
No.  174  of  the  American  Leglr>n,  both  of 
B.iltlmore  City,  are  ru>w  In  the  midst  of  a 
camp.iign  for  the  Issuance  of  a  U  C  Com- 
memorative Postage  Stamp  in  1972,  in  tribute 
to  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  US  Frigate 
Constellation 

As  noteu  by  the  Constellation  Restaratlon 
Committee,  the  Constellation,  launched  on 
September  7.  1797,  was  the  first  warship  built 
for  the  U  S.  Navy.  It  h.vs  the  longest  record 
of  tot-il  service  of  any  US  w.irshlp.  and  It 
Is  the  oldcrt  ship  in  the  world  contlnuouiJy 
afloat. 

Since  a  US.  Frigate  Constitution  com- 
memorative stamp  was  Issued  In  1947  to  c/Jm- 
memorate  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
launching  of  Old  Ironsides — it  is  eminently 
fitting  that  such  honor  also  be  accorded  and 
the  accolades  she  has  received  since  1797. 

Founded  in  1960,  the  Metropolitan  Civic 
Association  is  dedicated  to  metropolitan 
Issues  affecting  transportation,  rehabilita- 
tion, beautlflcatlon.  taxation,  governmental 
administration  and  sjxinsorshlp  of  Citizens' 
Clinics  for  the  Interpretation  of  urban  and 
suburban  Issues. 

Buslcally.  the  Metrojxilltan  Civic  Associa- 
tion alms  at  a  "Dynamic  Baltimore"  and 
equally  dynamic  metropolitan  community. 
Such  alms  can  be  achieved  by  Individuals 
and  organizations  who  believe  in  becoming 
Involved  In  the  problems  and  welfare  affect- 
ing their  community. 

The  Metropolitan  Civic  Association  will 
hold  Its  Ninth  Anniversary  Achievement 
Award  Banquet  on  Wednesday  evening,  De- 
cember 10,  1969.  at  Martin's  West.  Achieve- 
ment Awards  will  be  presented  to  Dr  Harry 
Bard.  President.  Community  College  of  Balti- 
more; Byron  Mlllenson.  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager,  Radio  Station  WCAO:  Gil- 
bert Rosenthal.  Assistant  Attorney  General 
of  Maryland;  Richard  A.  LIdlnsky.  Deputy 
Comptroller.  City  of  Baltimore:  and  Charle.s 
G.  Tildon.  Associate  Administrator,  Provident 
Hospital.  Judge  Solomon  Lis.  Assolrate  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  City,  will 
serve  as  Toaslmaster. 

The  Ensign  C.  Markland  Kelly,  Jr.  Me- 
morial Post  No.  174  of  the  American  Legion, 
was  formed  to  t>erpetuate  the  name  of  Ensign 
C  Markland  Kelly.  Jr.  (September  22,  1916- 
June  4.  1942) .  who  gave  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try in  the  Battle  of  Midway,  World  War  II. 
The  Kelly  Post  aims  to  perpetuate  his  name 
and  keep  alive  the  American  ideals  for  which 
he  gave  his  life. 
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The  1969-70  officers  of  the  Ensign  C. 
Markland  Kelly,  Jr.  Memorial  Poet  No.  174, 
are  Earl  Q  Davis,  Commander;  Tbaddeus  J. 
Hense.  First  Vice  Commander;  Roland  Loula 
Sydnor,  Second  Vice  President;  O  LeRoy 
Haslup,  Chaplain;  Russell  W.  Gettler.  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms;  James  E  Ways,  Serxlce  Offi- 
cer; Warren  A.  Burdette.  Historian  and  For- 
rest R.  Oabler.  Judge  Advocate  The  Execu- 
tive Committeemen  are  William  Adams.  John 
Blanca,  Joseph  Brooks,  Hubert  E  Buchar, 
Michael  Coyne,  Lt.  Colonel  Philip  LevofT, 
Henry  Miller,  Philip  Schnering  and  Charles 
Tledbohl,  Donald  W  Smith  Is  Treasurer  and 
Joseph  K.  Walker  is  the  Adjutant. 

Metro  and  the  Kelly  Post  were  pleased  to 
note  that  an  article  published  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  on  November  13,  1969.  carried  un- 
der the  headline,  "Mandel  Faring  Gun  lor 
Frigate."  The  article  follows: 

"Qovernor  Mandel  said  today  that  he  will 
ask  the  General  Assembly  to  appropriate 
$100,000  to  match  a  possible  federal  grant  of 
the  same  amount  lor  the  full  restoration  of 
masts,  rigging  and  armament  of  the  U  S. 
Prleate  Constellation. 

"The  Constellation,  oldest  ship  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  Is  permanently  docked  at 
Pier  1,  Pratt  Street  in  Baltimore's  Inner 
Harbor  redevelopment  project.  It  Is  owned 
by  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  Flag  House 
Association,  a  non-profit  private  organiza- 
tion, 

"Governor  Mandel  said  the  $200,000  in 
grants  would  permit  the  Constellation  to  be 
restored  to  Its  orlgnlal  appearance.  The  appli- 
cation for  federal  funds  is  being  made  by  the 
Baltimore  Department  of  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development. 

"Marylanders  and  other  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans are  aiding  In  restoring  the  Constella- 
tion with  her  full  complement  of  rigging  and 
sails,  so  as  to  remind  us.  upon  restoration  of 
her  majestic  Image,  of  her  cherished  place 
in  our  hearts — and  In  the  heritage  and  hls- 
tor>-  of  our  country.  A  Constellation  stamp  In 
1972  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  175th 
anniversary  of  this  historic  and  honor-laden 
vessel — the    Navy's    oldest    ship    afloat." 

In  conjunction  with  the  campaign  for 
the  issuance  of  a  Constellation  com- 
memorative postage  stamp,  Metro  and 
Kelly  Post  sponsored  a  statewide  Con- 
stellation poetry  contest.  Mrs.  Anne  Al- 
baugh  of  3101  Ferndale  Avenue,  Balti- 
more. Md.,  a  charter  member  of  the 
Maryland  State  Poetry  Society,  won  first 
prize,  a  $50  U.S.  savings  bond.  Mrs.  Al- 
baugh  also  received  two  awards  when  the 
State  of  Maryland  celebrated  Poeti-y 
Daj*:  a  prize  of  $25  for  the  best  Mason 
Sonnet  and  a  citation  from  the  poet 
laureate  of  the  State  for  her  contribu- 
tion in  promoting  poetry  and  poets  in 
Maryland. 

Her  prize-winning  Constellation  poem 
follows : 

The  Constellation 
(By  Anne  Albaugh) 

Noble   stars   give    her    lustre!    Golden    .stars 

light  her  crown! 
The  frigate  no  vessel  can  pass  In  renown! 
First  ship  In  our  navy  to  sail  the  blue  -^eas — 
With  the  flag  of  brave  seamen,  unfurled  in 

the  breeze! 
She  was  built  In  our  city— she  bolsters  our 

pride — 
To   save    a    young   country,    the   French   she 

defied! 
In  beauty  and  glory,  she  fought  for  the  free — 
On  the  pages  of  honor,  she  carved  history! 
Reminder  of  duty  and  service  so  clear. 
Her  Image  has  lasted  through  many  a  year! 
A  tynjbol  of  what  true  America  needs — 
An  emblem  of  many  beloved  Maryland  deeds! 
She    shines    for    the    Free    State— a    bright 

diadem-  - 
A  brilliant,  victorious,  unsullied  gem! 
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And  so  I'm  saluting  this  brave  pioneer — 

I  give  her  a  hearty  and  hale  birthday  cheer! 

May  she  reign  in  the  firmament,  spread  high 
above ! 

Reminder  of  all  that  we  cherish  and  love! 

A  brave,  lustrous  Flagship,  In  war's  gal- 
axy 

An  eminent  guerdon   for  all   who  are  free! 

Let's  preserv'e  her,  protect  her — she  merits 
our  care — 

In  a  space-minded  world,  make  us  newly 
aware ! 

Constellation — her  name!  Constellation — her 
fame! 

May  she  ever  remind  us  that  peace  Is  our 
aim! 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorials  for  today  are  from  the  TifiBii. 
Ohio,  Advertiser-Tribune;  the  Columbus 
Citizen- Journal:  the  Defiance,  Ohio, 
Crescent-News:  the  Youngstown  Vindi- 
cator: and  the  Cleveland  Press,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  The  editorials  follows: 
I  From  the  Tiffin  (Ohio)  Advertiser-Tribune. 
July  30.  19691 
And  What  About  the  Roads? 

The  trucking  industry,  engaged  In  a  de- 
termined campaign  for  the  last  year  or  so 
to  persuade  the  government  to  give  even 
larger  trucks  the  run  of  the  nation's  roads, 
has  lately  come  up  with  a  new  argument  to 
bolster  Its  ca.se. 

Industry  sp3kcsmen  asserted  in  congres- 
sional hearings  that  the  size  and  weight 
hikes  desired  would  actually  contribute  to 
highway  safety.  Their  reasonings  that  by 
abandoning  the  present  weight  limit — 73.- 
280  pounds — for  trucks  on  the  interstate 
system  and  adopting  instead  an  axle-spacing 
formula,  weight  distribution  would  be  im- 
proved. Trucks  might  be  heavier — up  to  92.- 
500  pounds — and  wider,  but  also  better-bal- 
anced, and  therefore  less  of  a  hazard  to 
truckers,  peissenger  car  drivers,  bridges  and 
the  roadways  themselves 

There  is  iio  question  that  trucking  is  a 
vital  element  in  the  transport  syttem  of  a 
consumption-happy  society  or  that  there 
are  valid  arguments  for  bringing  existing 
regulations  into  line  with  changing  needs  of 
the  industry  and  public,  improved  technol- 
ogy and  highway  facilities. 

But  this  Is  one  that  is  likely  to  be  difficult 
to  sell  to  drivers  who  have  had  white- 
knuckled  experience  maneuvering  around 
and  among  present  width  and  weight  trucks, 
or  struggled  to  keep  a  car  on  the  road  in  the 
gale-force  winds  frequently  created  in  pass- 
ing or  being  passed  by  trucks. 

IFrom      the      Columbus      (Ohio)      Citizen- 
Journal.    July    19.    1969) 
The  Trltck   Bill   Again 

Congress,  which  last  year  shelved  a  bill  to 
permit  longer,  wider  and  heavier  trucks  on 
the  interstate  highway  system.  Is  engaged 
now  in  studying  a  somewhat  modified  ver- 
sion. 

The  new  bill  would  lift  the  present  73.280- 
pound  weight  limit,  extend  the  width  limit 
from  eight  to  elght-and-a-half  feet  and  im- 
pose a  length  limit  of  70  feet.  This  last  pro- 
vision was  absent  from  last  year's  bill. 

The  trucking  Industry  argues  an  axle- 
spacing  formula  set  out  in  the  new  bill 
would  permit  more  even  weight  distribution, 
thus  easing  the  strain  on  bridges  and  high- 
ways despite  heavier  loads  and  greater 
length. 

These   factors,   the   truckers  contend,   also 
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would  promote  safety  by  permitting  Im- 
proved braking  ability  for  big  rigs  and  better 
road  visibility  for  their  drivers. 

The  industry's  primary  Interest  in  the  bill, 
of  course,  is  the  greater  "economic  return" 
larger  vehicles  would  provide  for  truckers 
and  lower  per  unit  hauling  costs  for  cus- 
tomers— a  legitimate  interest,  certainly. 

But  that  Interest  must  be  weighted 
against  the  public's  Interest  in  the  use  of 
the  Interstate  system — a  $60  billion,  tax- 
payer-financed project — and  the  other  high- 
way arteries  onto  which  it  empties. 

Executive  Vice  President  George  Kachleln 
of  the  American  Automobile  Ass'n,  which 
opposes  the  bill,  charges  the  extra  truck 
weights  permitted  (up  to  108.500  pounds  for 
a  nine-axle  truck)  would  cost  $18  billion  for 
road  repairs  In  10  years 

And  even  if  the  bigger  rigs  could  operate 
safely  on  the  Interstate,  millions  of  miles  of 
feeder  roads  on  which  some  of  them  would 
have  to  travel  are  far  below  the  interstate's 
design  and  safety  standards  Congress  has 
been  warned  by  the  National  Ass'n  of  County 
Engineers,  the  National  Ass'n  of  Coiinties 
and  other  opponents. 

Further,  the  improved  safety  factors  of  the 
bigger  rigs  are  projected  rather  than  proved 
And  the  sight  of  a  passing  truck  15  feet 
longer  and  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds 
heavier  than  the  55-foot  vehicles  now  per- 
mitted throughout  most  of  'he  east  seems 
unlikely  to  steady  the  nerves  o'  the  average 
motorist. 

On  balance,  the  truckers'  interests  are  out- 
weighed by  the  public  interest  in  safe  and 
economic  use  of  the  highways.  The  new  bUl 
should  join  the  old  one  on  the  congressional 
shelf. 

[FYom  the  Defiance  (Ohio)  Crescent-News. 

Aug.  9.  1969) 

Anti-Safety    Bill 

Motorists  who  shudder  when  they  see  a 
big  tractor-trailer  truck  p>ounding  down  a 
hill  from  behind  or  approaching  on  a  narrow 
road  ahead  probably  will  Join  the  American 
Automobile  Association  in  denouncing  pro- 
posed legislation  before  Congress  as  an  "anti- 
safety  bill." 

The  bill  to  permit  even  bigger  trucks  on 
the  highways  is  back  again  after  nearly 
slipping  through  Congress  last  year  before 
public  outcry  killed  it. 

The  measure  is  called  a  permissive  bill  as 
It  would  merely  permit  the  st^ates  to  author- 
ize larger  truck  sizes  on  interstate  highways 
within  their  borders.  But  in  the  past,  states 
have  been  quick  to  go  along  with  the  truck- 
ing interests. 

The  bill  would  allow  an  Increase  In  maxi- 
mum width  from  eight  to  eight  and  a  half 
feet  ( plus  side  mirrors  and  other  outcrop- 
pings)  and  contains  a  formula  that  would  In- 
crease maximum  load  weight  from  73.280 
pounds  to  108.500  pounds. 

A  "grandfather  clause"  In  the  bill  makes 
the  length  limit  meaningless  and  would  per- 
mit use  of  triple-trailer  trucks  105  feet  long 
In  some  states. 

Opponents,  including  Rep.  Richard  D,  Mc- 
Carthy (D-NY),  estimate  that  the  bigger 
trucks  would  add  billions  of  dollars  in  re- 
pair and  construction  costs  as  well  as  result 
in  more  fatalities  and  injuries  In  traffic. 

Area  motorists  are  urged  to  convey  their 
views  to  Congressman  Delbert  L.  Latta  and 
other  area  legislators. 


(From   the   Youngstown    (Ohio)    'Vindicator, 
Sept.   15.  19691 
More  Highway  Hazards? 

Virtually  on  the  heels  of  charges  that  the 
trucking  industry  has  been  violating  federal 
highway  safety  regulations  with  consistent 
callousness,  the  Nixon  Aiiministratlon  has 
come  out  in  support  of  p?rmlsslon  for  wld- 
der.  longer  and  heavier  trucks  on  Interstate 
highways. 

That  the  endorsement  for  mammoth  trucks 
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was  somewhat  grudgingly  given  only  adds  to 
the  amazement  that  It  was  offered  at  all. 
While  repeating  industry  propaganda  that 
the  benefits  would  outweigh  costs  involved 
I  and  they  are  considerable)  Federal  Hiphw.iy 
Administrator  Francis  Tamer  admitted  fid- 
erai  ofRci.ils  really  haven't  determined  the 
extent  of  the  hazards  involved 

By  suggesting  that  Congress  might  be  J-^iS- 
tified  in  delaying  the  effective  date  of  the 
b;ll  for  three  years.  Mr.  Turner  made  an 
indirect  confession  that  approval  was  being 
extended  with  little  thought  to  the  primary 
objections  to  the  proposed   authority 

Larger  loads  and  profitability  are  not  the 
chief  considerations.  The  safety  of  the  gen- 
eral motoring  public  is  the  major  Issue 

Larger  t;res  and  greater  braking  power  do 
not  ju'^tify  the  industry's  grab  lor  a  still 
greater  share  of  the  public  roadway  The 
length  limit  of  70  feet,  which  the  bill  would 
authorize,  will  not  minimize  the  danger  of 
jackkniflng  accidents  Further,  the  loose  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  opens  the  way  for  further 
telescoping  of  truck  length  and  the  possible 
use  ut  "triple  trailers"  that  could  run  as  long 
as  105  feet  in  some  states. 

Such  leviathans  are  not  .ippropriate  even 
i.n  .s.ome  of  the  most  modern  portions  ol  the 
in-erstate  tystem.  let  alone  that  substantial 
part  of  the  network  that  is  barely  adequate 
for  the  present  mix  of  auto  and  truck  traffic 

The  basic  objections  to  big  trucks  on  little 
h:gh\v..ys  are  t;z.ible  indeed  Tliey  are  as  val:d 
tcxl.iy  as  they  were  a  year  ago  when  Congress 
buried  the  proposal  with  solid  public  support 

I  Prom  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)   Press,  Sept    4, 

1969] 

Critics  Ff)RM  Ranks  To  Fight  N'i\o.N-BACKtt) 

Truck  Bill 

Washington. — It  didn't  plan  it  this  way. 
but  the  Nixon  Administration  found  Itself 
today  accused  of  siding  "with  the  giant 
trailer  truck  barreling  down  the  thruway 
and  against  the  terrorized  motorist  nearly 
blown  otT  the  road  by  the  resulting  blast  of 
air." 

A  Republican  congressman,  a  Democratl' 
congressman  and  consumer  chamnion  Rnlph 
Nader  mounted  the  opposition  to  the  Admin- 
istration stand. 

The  Administration  unveiled  its  long- 
awaited  position  yesterday  on  legislation 
that  would  permit  heavier,  wider  and  longer 
trucks  and  buses  on  the  nation's  intersta:- 
hlghway    system. 

The  administration  stand  was  outlined  In 
a  day  of  testimony  before  a  House  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  by  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  Francis  C  Turner.  He  said 
the  bill  would  benefit  the  economy  and 
that  the  Government  didn't  have  "suffl- 
clently  reliable  data"  to  say  whether  the  big- 
ger trucks  would  pose  additional  safety 
hazards. 

The  three  disagreed. 

"Mr.  Nixon's  Transportation  Department 
does  and  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion should  immediately  disclose  all  the 
secret  studies  It  has  conducted  regarding 
the  hazards  of  giant  trucks."  Nader  said  in 
alleging  Turner  was  suppressing  the  studies 

"We're  not  safety  experts."  was  the  re- 
sponse of  Cong.  Richard  D.  McCarthy  iD- 
N  Y.)  to  Turner's  proposal  that  Congress 
,-declde  the  safety  question.  "You  have  them 
But  you  take  a  Pontius  Pilate  attitude  of 
washing  your  hands  of  the  whole  affair" 

"I  am  convinced  as  I  can  be."  said  Cong 
Fred  Schwengel  (R-Ia  )  "that  people  are  go- 
ing to  end  up  In  hospitals  and  the  graveyard 
unless  we  have  more  controls  (over  truck 
traffic)." 

Schwengel.  who  led  the  battle  last  year 
to  kill  a  similar  bill,  said  he  had  a  feeling 
Nixon  had  not  gotten  the  full  story  and  that 
he  intended  to  see  that  he  did. 

The  bill,  supported  by  the  trucking  indus- 
try and  opposed  by  the  American  Automobile 
Assn..  would  increase  from  8  to  S'j   feet  the 
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maximum  allowable  width  of  trucks  and 
buses  using  the  interstate  highway  system 

The  limit  on  weight  would  be  raised  from 
73.280  pounds  to  104,600  poiinds.  The  length, 
which  Is  not  limited  now,  would  be  set  at 
70  feet.  Turner  recommended  a  maximum 
length  of  66  feet. 

The  trucking  Industry  says  bigger  vehicles 
would  permit  more  economical  movement  of 
freight  and  more  comfortable  bus  travel. 
The  bill's  opponents  say  the  larger  vehicles 
would  Increase  the  risk  of  traffic  accidents 
and  cost  the  Qovemment  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  in  repalra  caused  by  added  wear 
and  tear  on  the  highways. 


AN  AMERICAN  TRAGEDY 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  National  Observer  article 
describing  a  tragedy  caused  by  the  abuse 
of  dcugs.  It -speaks  directly  to  the  need 
for  prompt  action  on  H.R.  14252,  the 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969: 
An    Ameeican    Tragedy 

At  Amherst  Collage  In  western  Massachu- 
setts a  student  died  by  falling  70  feet  off 
the  roof  of  a  dormitory;  he  had  earlier  taken 
a  trip  on  LSD  George  Mountcastle  was  a 
Harvard  University  sophomore  from  Balti- 
more who  was  visiting  an  Amherst  friend 
Oct.  U.  State  police  have  arrested  another 
Amherst  student  aa  charges  of  selling  the 
LSD  to  the  visitor.  But  to  Amherst's  dean 
of  students.  Robert  A.  Ward,  there  was  a  par- 
ticular agony  about  the  tragedy  that  was 
personal.  In  a  letter  to  his  students  written 
Oct.  16,  Dean  Ward  tried  to  express  It.  His 
letter  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  College:  He  was  not  an 
Amherst  man:  he  was  a  visitor.  But  his  death 
occurred  In  our  community,  and  we  shared 
in  the  loss.  We  were  shocked  by  the  tragedy 
and  stunned  by  the  senselessness  of  it.  He 
was  young  and  brtght — too  bright  to  sur- 
render his  life  In  the  foolish  madness  blight- 
ing a  generation.  In  a  week  in  which  we 
paused  to  reflect  oa  the  waste  of  life  half  a 
world  away,  it  may  have  been  a  strange 
Irony  that  we  were  starkly  faced  with  mean- 
ingless death  on  our  own  campus.  But  that 
week  Is  nearly  gone-  and  memory  fades. 

I  will  not  rehearse  the  statements  made 
in  the  past  about  drugs.  Many  of  us  for  some 
time  have  been  apprehensive  that  a  tragedy 
would  comfr — and  last  Sat\irday  night  it  did. 
Repeated  warnings  had  gone  unheeded:  it 
couldn't  happen  here.  I  only  wish  those  who 
Ignored  those  warnings  could  have  spent  part 
of  that  horrible  night  waiting  in  Cooley 
Dickinson  Hosrpltal  while  the  student's  life 
ebbed  or  part  of  Sunday  afternoon  In  my 
office  while  his  paremts  struggled  to  compre- 
hend the  reality  of  tihat  day. 

I  did  not  become  a  dean  to  watch  a  gen- 
eration of  students  pollute  their  sanity  or 
distort  their  lives,  and  I  confess  to  a  numb- 
ing and  depressing  sense  of  helplessness. 
Words  are  Inadequate  and  deeds  eeem  fruit- 
less. More  than  ever  students  have  taken 
on  themselvcB  the  individual  responalblUty 
which  shapes  their  lives  In  all  areas.  It 
should  be  so,  but  the  Judicious  exei'clse  of 
such  respKjnslblUty  demands  wisdom.  I  see  no 
wisdom  at  all  In  the  growing  and  Indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  drugs.  I  also  see  a  danger  that 
one  major  tragedy  may  obscure  othei  trage- 
dies, smaller  perhaps  but  no  less  frlgt  tening. 
On  a  beautlftU  Saturday  afternoon  which 
was  in  Itaclf  a  natural  somnolent,  -f  »y  the 
need  for  some  artificial  or  uncertain  drug? 
And  where  were  we  all  on  that  nig'  '    or  on 
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any  night  and  when  will  we  awake  to  the 
need  to  replace  a  disinterested  prlvatlsm  with 
a  sustained  concern  for  troubled  people  in 
our  community?  And  why  do  wo  tolerate  In 
our  midst  the  profiteers  of  poison?  And  by 
what  moral  right  do  we  pass  into  the  handa 
of  others  substances  which  can  threaten 
their  well-being  and  even  their  lives?  What 
In  Ood's  name  Is  happening  to  ua? 

Last  Sunday  m  a  scriptural  lesson  the 
timeless  chastisement  of  Thomas  was  re- 
peated: "Because  you  did  not  see,  you  would 
not  believe."  Last  Sunday  we  did  see.  Now 
I  plead  as  never  before — please  believe. 


November  20,  1969 


VETERANS   DAY    1969   AND  THE 
SILENT  AMERICANS 


HON.  EARL  B.  RUTH 

or    NOBTH    CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Veterans  Day 
1969  was  more  than  a  day  to  remember 
those  Americans  who  fought  to  maintain 
freedom  in  the  world  in  many  wars.  This 
year  "silent  Americans '  chose  this  day 
to  assemble  and  state  that  they  support 
the  President  in  his  effort  to  end  the 
Vietnam  war  and  they  support  the  Amer- 
ican Government  in  its  struggle  against 
communism. 

Among  these  nonpartisan  Americans 
who  wish  to  be  counted  were  nearly  400 
"silent  Salisburians"  from  Salisbury, 
N.C.,  who  rode  all  night  in  buses  350 
miles  to  be  in  Washington  on  November 
11  to  show  they  care.  They  returned 
home  that  night  to  resume  their  daily 
responsibilities  the  next  day. 

An  editorial  in  the  November  11,  1969, 
issue  of  the  Salisbury  Evening  Post  states 
the  case  for  the  hearty  group  of  patriots. 
And  an  editorial  in  the  November  14, 
1969,  issue  of  the  Stanly  News  &  Press  of 
Albermarle,  N.C.,  states  the  case  for  all 
of  those  who  are   'silent  Americans." 

The  editorials  referred  to  follow : 

[Prom  the  Salisbury  (  N  C.  I  Evening  Post, 

Nov    11.  19691 

American  Veterans  Day 

Pifty-fine  years  ago  today,  envoys  of  the 
Imperial  German  Government  sued  for 
peace  in  the  railway  carriage  of  General  Per- 
dlnand  Poch.  the  supreme  commander  of 
American,  British  and  French  armies. 

The  event  occurred  in  the  Forest  of  Com- 
piegne.  a  place  name  that  is  about  forgotten 
by  today's  generation.  The  armistice  that  was 
signed  ended  more  than  four  years  of  war- 
fare which  had  cost  more  than  eight  million 
lives  and  more  than  20  million  wounded. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Armistice  Day, 
a  name  that  was  to  be  erased  by  World  War  n, 
a  bloody  calamity  that  required  us  to  change 
this  solemn  memorial  to  Veterans  Day  in 
order  that  we  honor  all  men  who  have  fought 
and  died  In  America's  wars. 

Our  roles  in  World  Wars  I  and  II  were 
completely  Justified  under  the  strictest  code 
of  morals.  In  neither  holocaust  was  America 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  seize  territory  from 
our  enemies.  There  in  the  Forest  of  Com- 
plegne  we  and  o\ir  allies  had  gained  an 
empty  victory.  All  these  millions  of  the 
wounded  and  dead  had  resulted  from  a  flimsy 
incident  in  which  a  so-called  Austrian  arch- 
duke and  his  wife  were  assassinated  in  June, 
1914. 

The  madness  eventually  enveloped  Russia. 
Prance,  the  British  Empire,  lUly.  the  U.S., 
Japan,  Rtunania.  Serbia,  Belgium,  Greece, 
Portugal,  Montenegro,  and  Germany,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Turkey,  and  Bulgaria. 


America  entered  in  1917  when  Germany 
began  unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  Our 
cosM  In  lives  lost  was  126.000.  No  one  who 
knew  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  true  ideal- 
ist, did  not  believe  that  hU  aim  was  to  win 
a  war  that  would  end  all  wars. 

■yet  that  victory  51  years  ago  planted  the 
seeds  for  World  War  II  and  for  communism 
which  was  fired  by  the  massive  losses  that 
were  Inflicted  on  Russia  by  the  German 
armies.  The  Germans  revolted,  too. 

The  Versailles  treaty,  largely  fashioned  by 
F*rance.  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  was  a  harsh  Instrument  inflicted  on  the 
German  people.  The  US  Senate  flouted 
Wilson  by  refusing  to  accept  it. 

Prance,  in  particular,  exploited  Germany's 
Saar  region.  Germany  became  unable  to  meet 
the  reparations  Imposed  on  her.  Meanwhile  a 
feverlshed-eyed  man  called  Hitler  began  visit- 
ing beer  gardens  to  spread  his  preachments 
about  the  superiority  of  the  German  people 
and  the  alleged  greed  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion He  became  chancellor  in  1933  and  the 
12  years  following  his  Inauguration,  a  pe- 
riod that  covers  World  War  U,  is  a  chapter 
that  is  well  Icnown  to  even  the  young  genera- 
tion. 

The  League  of  Nations  proved  completely 
ineffective.  In  short,  Woodrow  Wilson 
dreamed  the  wrong  dream. 

Currently  we  are  bogged  down  in  Vietnam 
in  a  no-wln-no-lose  war  which  has  cost  about 
as  many  American  casualties  as  did  World 
War  I.  The  frustration  over  the  Vietnam 
struggle  Is  similar,  but  of  lUi  apparent  deeper 
magnitude,  to  that  which  occured  during 
the  Korean  War. 

We  commend  the  many  local  people  that 
are  In  Washington  today  to  express  their  sup- 
port of  President  Nixon's  prosecution  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  Like  the  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens, we  shall  back  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  policy.  But  if  the 
Vietnam  mess  stays  on  dead  center,  we  shall 
reserve  the  right  to  dissent.  We  admit  to 
some  dark  thoughts  about  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  which  seems  to  want 
neither  peace  nor  Democracy. 

Our  "Silent  Salisburians"  In  Washlngfton 
today  are  making  a  nonpartisan  gesture  In 
support  of  the  F>re8ident's  handling  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  We  believe  President  Nixon 
would  do  well  to  follow  the  nonpartisan  ex- 
ample set  by  our  local  delegation  which  re- 
sulted from  the  combined  Ideas  of  two  lead- 
ing local  citizens.  Dr.  Ed  McKenzle,  Republi- 
can, and  Rex  Wood,  Democrat. 

Meanwhile,  we  salute  thoee  where  the 
action  is — the  service  men  and  women  of 
the  armed  forces  who  are  on  duty  In  Viet- 
nam. And  we  hope  that  everyone  will  pause 
today  for  a  moment,  at  least,  in  silent  tribute 
10  our  fighting  men  whose  gallantry  has 
vyrltten  illustrious  history  from  Valley  Forge 
to  the  rice  paddles  of  Southeast  Asia. 


[Prom  the  Albermarle  (N.C.)   Stanly  News  & 
Press,  Nov.  14,  1969] 
TiMK  To  Speak  Out 

We  are  convinced,  as  is  President  Richard 
Nixon,  that  the  vast  majority  of  Amerlceins 
support,  at  least  In  a  general  way,  the  gov- 
ernment's policies,  especially  as  regards  to 
Vietnam. 

This  vast,  "silent  majority"  of  Americana. 
Instead  of  getting  out  Into  the  streets  and 
demonstrating,  or  picketing  draft  boards,  or 
occupying  college  buildings,  has  been  going 
about  Its  business  of  earning  a  living  and 
carrying  on  activity  as  usual.  In  bo  doing. 
It  has  earned  few  headlines. 

But  it  Is  time  for  these  "silent  Americana" 
to  take  enough  time  away  from  routine  af- 
fairs to  let  the  world  know  Just  where  they 
stand. 

Dissenters  from  the  adop'ted  policies  of  the 
government  have  a  right,  under  our  BUI  ot 
Rights,  to  express  themselves  and  to  make 
known  their  oomplalnte. 

They  do  not,  however,  have  the  right  to 
conduct  themselves  in  an  unlawful  manner. 
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to  consider  tliemselves  above  and  bejrond  the 
'.aw.  and  to  seek  to  foment  revolutlo.n  within 
the  United  States.  And  that  Is  the  stated 
purpose  of  some  of  the  militant  leaders. 

And  it  should  be  further  stated  that  they 
do  not  have  the  right  to  so  conduct  them- 
selves that  they  give  aid  and  comfort  to  our 
enemies.  In  times  of  declared  warfare  that 
has  been  characterized  as  treason  With  a 
state  of  undeclared  war  In  existence,  the 
facts  should  be  the  same.  No  individual 
should  be  permitted  to  brazenly  fly  the  Viet 
Cong  Flag,  to  speak  and  work  for  the  defeat 
of  the  Americans.  Certainly,  suoh  actions  give 
Hanoi.  Peking  and  Moscow  the  idea  that  the 
war  Is  most  unpwpular  In  the  United  States 
and  that  our  government  will  soon  be  forced 
to  surrender. 

Americans  do  not  like  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
In  fact,  they  do  not  like  WAR.  They  are  a 
peace-loving  people.  They  do  want  to  extri- 
cate this  nation  from  the  mess  in  A»la. 

But  they  want  to  get  out  with  honor.  They 
do  not  w&nt  any  settlement  which  might  be 
construed  as  surrender 

This,  then,  Is  the  message  "silent  Ameri- 
cans" need  to  tell  the  world:  that  the  United 
States  does  not  like  war,  and  especially  the 
war  In  Vietnam;  that  it  hopes  for  peace  with 
honor:  but  that  surrender  Is  vm thinkable 

Par  too  many  Americans  have  already  died 
In  Asia  in  the  cause  of  antl-communlsm  for 
us  to  let  their  deaths  be  In  vain. 

Speak  out.  fellow  Americans!  Let  It  be 
known  where  you  stand. 

Your  country  needs  your  voice  to  drown 
out  the  radicals  of  the  left  and  the  peaceniks 
who  speak  out  of  fear  or  a  lack  of  what  Is 
really  at  stake. 

This  could  be  a  very  Important  time  in  our 
nation's  history.  The  heretofore  "silent  ma- 
jority" can  set  the  goal  and  the  direction 
toward  which  the  nation  will  move.  In  fact, 
the  path  must  be  charted  by  this  group. 


MOB  RULE  IN  AMERICA? 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 15  the  Post- Advocate  of  Alham- 
bra.  Calif.,  which  has  a  large  readership 
in  the  district  I  represent,  published  an 
editorial  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  American  people  are  deeply  con- 
cerned abaut  the  methods  being  used  by 
the  participants  in  such  events  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Nation's  Capital  last  week- 
end. 

The  editorial  emphasizes  that  the 
American  public  does  indeed  have  reason 
to  be  fearful  for  the  future  of  our  rep- 
resentative democracy  in  that  the  tactics 
of  threats  and  mob  rule  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  our  constitutional  form  of 
government  as  it  has  been  so  successfully 
practiced  for  these  many  years. 

The  thoughts  expressed  so  cogently 
in  this  editorial  ring  a  note  of  concern  in 
the  minds  of  its  readers  and  call  upon 
those  who  are  dedicated  to  reason  and 
the  rule  of  law  to  examine  intelligently 
the  goals  of  those  who  are  resorting  to 
■violence  in  the  name  of  dissent.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  consider  this  editorial 
to  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  insert  it  in  the  Record: 

Mob  Rtn-E  in  America? 

Again    deep   anxieties   are   disturbing    the 

majority  of  the  people  In  the  United  States 

of  America  as  thoee  who  take  to  the  streets 

to  communicate  their  dissatisfaction  about 
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our  activities  in  Vietnam  resume  their 
activities. 

There  is  reason  to  be  apprehensive.  The 
appalling  anti-American  overtones  and  tac- 
tics used  by  the  demonstration  organlzen 
even  have  frightened  off  nearly  all  of  the 
major  doves  In  the  nation. 

Tlie  arrogance  of  the  organizers  of  the 
marches  to  protest  our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam has  been  dramatically  displayed  In 
Washington,  D.C..  during  the  last  few  days. 

Sponsors  of  the  so-called  "March  Against 
Death"  today  In  the  Capital  have  blamed  the 
government  In  advance  for  any  violence  or 
Illegal  acts  that  may  take  place. 

They  are  saying  that  If  the  government 
tries  to  stop  a  mob  from  breaking  a  law.  then 
it  automatically  assumes  the  blame  for  any 
violence  that  may  occur.  This  Is  a  pure  strain 
of  the  old  totalitarian  trick — accuse  your 
enemy  of  the  crime  you  are  about  to  conimlt. 

In  another  tactic  that  would  make  the 
Mafia  proud,  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Com- 
mittee already  has  Issued  the  threat  that  it 
will  boycott  stores  across  the  nation  during 
the  Christmas  shopping  season  unless  mer- 
chants "express  their  sympathy  with  the 
moratorium." 

In  other  words,  any  merchant  can  buy 
protection  from  the  mob  against  loss  of  busi- 
ness or  possible  violence  if  he  comes  to  heel. 

No  angle  is  overlooked  by  the  revolution- 
aries. In  hundreds  of  schools  across  the  na- 
tion children  are  being  urged  to  wear  black 
armbands — ostensibly  to  mourn  for  the  cas- 
ualties in  Vietnam — unaware  that  this  also 
is  a  protest  against  our  assistance  to  that 
unfortunate  land. 

And  not  the  least  of  the  ironies  that  we 
will  see  is  the  proposed  student  strike  in 
high  schools  and  colleges.  Great  emphasis 
will  be  placed  during  the  "strike"  on  the 
casualties  In  Vietnam. 

The  concern  of  many  of  the  same  student* 
and  professors  for  our  servicemen  was  not 
encouraged  on  Veterans  Day.  national  occa- 
sion set  aside  to  honor  the  men  who  served 
in  military  uniform. 

What  we  are  seeing  on  the  streets  today  is 
the  fruit  of  nearly  a  decade  of  lawbrealtlng 
In  the  name  of  dissent.  The  taste  Is  bitter. 
Taking  to  the  streets  In  the  name  of  dissent 
and  debate  has  led  to  rioting,  looting,  burn- 
ing and  killing  in  cities  and  on  campuses 
across  the  nation. 

The  willful  bombing  of  three  major  build- 
ings in  downtown  New  York  City  this  week 
is  a  symptom  of  the  same  philosophy  which 
equates  lawbreaklng  with  dissent. 

As  we  look  at  these  in  the  streets  today, 
we  must  think  of  the  organizations  behind 
the  events,  of  their  enormously  un-American 
tactics  and  v.'hat  those  tactics  are  doing  to 
our  nation. 

And  the  best  way  to  show  our  aversion  Is 
to  support  the  President  and  our  government. 


TIME  TO  RECONSIDER  THE  REST  OF 
THE  GUN  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1968 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  took  a  great  step  for- 
ward yesterday  when  it  voted  by  an 
overwhelming  margin  to  exempt  rifle  and 
shotgun  ammunition  sales  from  the  am- 
munition recordkeeping  requirements  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  Under  the 
act,  a  person  selling  ammunition  was  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  purchaser's  name, 
address,  date  of  birth,  and  some  form  of 
identification,  and  to  note  certain  addi- 
tional information  in  his  records.  I 
heartily  endorse  yesterday's  decision  by 
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the  House,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  is 
but  the  first  step  in  a  process  leading  to 
the  complete  repeal  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act.  From  its  inception,  it  has  been  clear 
that  the  act  would  fail  to  accomplish  any 
worthwhile  purpose. 

In  fact,  this  attempt  at  Federal  gun 
control  has  failed  miserably.  Sportsmei. 
have  encountered  severe  difiBculties  li) 
obtaining  guns  and  ammunition:  home 
owTiers  often  arc  left  defenseless.  Yet,  th*" 
incidence  of  crimes  of  violence  is  con- 
tinually rising.  Would-be  criminals  can 
acquire  firearms  and  ammunition  with 
ease  by  illegal  means,  but  law-abiding 
citizens  find  it  dlflBcult  and  burdensome. 

While  some  restrictions  may  be  neces- 
sary in  certain  circumstances,  regulatory 
legislation  should  emanate  frcHn  State 
and  local  governments,  which  are  capable 
of  responding  to  local  needs.  Gim  con- 
trol problems  in  any  given  State  tend 
to  differ  in  substance  and  scope  from 
those  encountered  in  other  States.  Hence, 
a  uniform  Federal  law  can  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose. 

The  ammunition  recordkeeping  provi- 
sions which  were  repealed  yesterday  con- 
stituted an  especially  great  and  unwar- 
ranted infringement  on  the  right  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  buy  and  own  guns  and 
ammunition.  In  every  section  of  the  Na- 
tion, these  provisions  often  Imposed 
heavy  burdens  on  himters  and  other  out- 
doorsmen.  However,  in  my  State,  the 
great  State  of  Alaska,  the  recordkeeping 
requirements  caused  especially  severe 
hardships.  Many  of  Alaska's  citizens  live 
in  remote  areas,  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  nearest  ammunition  outlet.  Before 
the  enactment  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968,  these  people  were  able  to  buy  am- 
munition from  bush  pilots  who  delivered 
guns  and  ammunition  when  they  brought 
in  other  supplies.  However,  because  the 
recordkeeping  provisions  of  the  act  draw 
no  distinction  between  urban  and  rural 
areas.  Alaska's  rural  people  were  com- 
pelled to  travel  many  miles  over  hazard- 
ous and  often  snowy  trails  in  order  to 
obtain  the  ammunition,  which  is  so  \'ltal 
to  their  survival.  Thanks  to  yesterday's 
enlightened  decision  by  the  House,  much 
of  the  severe  burden  imposed  by  the  1968 
act  will  be  alleviated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  yester- 
day's vote  to  exempt  rifle  and  shotgun 
ammunition  from  the  Gun  Control  Act 
is  the  harbinger  of  the  complete  repeal 
of  this  legislation.  Federally  imposed 
firearms  restrictions  have  no  place  in  our 
Republic,  which  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  governmental  power  should  be 
\%isely  and  equitably  allocated  between 
the  Federal  Government,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  State,  and  local  governments, 
on  the  other.  It  now  remains  for  us  to 
consider  the  rest  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968  in  light  of  this  guiding  principle. 


U.S.  POLARIZATION  GROWING. 
GINSBURG  SAYS 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CALIPOriNlA 

IN  TWE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
by    William    Raspberry    in    yesterday's 
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Washington  Post  articulates  a  problem 
that  Is  becoming  more  painfully  appar- 
ent—the Increasing  polarizaUon  of  our 
society.  The  lack  of  constructive  leader- 
ship in  binding  this  Nation  together  has 
been  a  serious  flaw  of  this  administra- 
tion All  partisan  arguments  aside,  the 
responsibility  of  naUonal  leadership  re- 
quires this  administration,  using  the 
President's  own  words,  "to  bring  us  to- 
gether ••  As  this  article  points  out.  the 
current  administration  has  fallen  very 
short  of  this  announced  goal.  I  submit 
this  article  for  the  readers  of  this  Rec- 
ord: 

U.S.    POLARIZATION    GROWING,    GiNSBURG    Sa\S 

( By  William  Raspberry  » 
The  Kerner  Commission  warned  last  year 
ot  a  trend  toward  ■polarization    in  tlie  coun- 
try   a  headlong  If  inadvertent  rush  toward 
two  societies,  black  and  white,  separate  and 

""^e  man  who  was  executive  secretary  of 
that  commission  now  believes  that  this  po- 
[arlzatlon  Is  Increasing  because  some  of  ou. 
top  leaders  want  it  to  increase^ 

This  is  a  serious  charge,  but  David  Glns- 
hnri?  makes a-good  case  for  it. 

P<^so^llme  now  Ive  thought  we  may 
be  heading  again  toward  new  vloj^^^^  »^f^ 
perhaps  repression."  he  told  a  conference 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Communications  Pounda- 
tion  last  weekend. 

■The  main  reason  is  that  there  seem  to  be 
some  in  both  parties  prepared  to  P'^y  «^«  ^«'', 
and  dangerous  poliUcal  game  of  polarization. 

Olnsburg,  a  Wa^lngton  lawyer,  sees  two 
basic  strategies  at  work.  ,  ..    ,„   ,hP 

First  was  the  •■series  of  signals  to  the 
South  that  it  shouldn't  worry  too  much 
about  integration.  The  signals  included  a 
rela.xatlf>n  of  the  enforcement  of  the  1954 
school  desegregation  decision,  a  slowdown  on 
voting  rights  and  the  placement  of  fewer 
hi  u-ks  In  high  government  offlce 

■This  was  a  program  for  liquidating  old 
D.Utical  debts  and  coming  new  political  cur- 
r^^ncv  •  Olnsburg  said.  -It  had  potential  y 
expl.-slve  and  disastrous  results.  It  could  onl> 
s.iv  to  the  blacks  that  •they'  -the  whites- 
really  hate  us-the  blacks.  And  it  took  place 
without  any  audible  outcry  in  the  ranks  of 
the    business   and    professional   elite   of    the 

""•The  ..econd  strategy,  he  said.  Is  the  For- 
gotten American  Silent  Majority  theme  - 
••the  exDlicit  appeal  to  all  the  resentments 
of  race  'and  class  that  Infuse  the  culture  of 
the  white  working  man."  ^.v,,,,, 

"Law  and  order"  is  the  recurring  retnnn 
of  that  theme.  Ginsburg  said,  but  there  are 
others  that  speak  of  blacks  wrecking  neigh- 
borhoods, ruinin-  schools  and  threatening 
♦he  -afety  of  t.imilv  and  property  For  ex- 
ample ■•Whv  should  you  pay  higher  taxes 
so  thai  thev'ctm  get  federal  handouts  '  "Why 
should  vou  open  up  your  union  so  that  they 
cm  i.ike  your  Job  or  your  seniority'^ 

The  major  thrust  of  Ginsburg's  charge  was 
echoed  Mondiv  by  former  Vice  President 
Hubert  H  Humphrey,  who  recalled  President 
Nixons  brlng-us-together  Inaugural  theme. 
The  Nixon  admmlstratlon.  said  Humphrey, 
is  not  trvlng  to  "bring  us  together"  but  is 
waging  a  deliberate  campaign  of  •polariza- 
tion.' 

•I  personally  doubt  that  our  country  has 
seen  in  20  years  auch  a  calculated  appeal  to 
our  baser  interest.  I  disagree  with  those  who 
would  create  a  atmosphere  of  suppression 
and  call  it  patriotism,"  Humphrey  said. 

Ginsburg's  emphasis  was  on  racial  injus- 
tice Humphreys  attacks  on  the  peace  Mora- 
torium and  network  television  news  report- 
ing 

But  "both  seem  to  see  a  deliberate  Nixon 
administration  attempt  to  forge  a  new  ma- 
jority among  white  Americans  who  feel 
themselves  threatened  by  young  people  and 
blacks. 
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As  Ginsburg  put  It,  "We  are  malting  the 
Forgotten  American  feel  sorry  for  himself 
without  offering  him  a  helping  hand." 

This  Is  not  only  Irresponsible  and  dan- 
gerous, he  said,  but  It  Is  also  unnecessary  and 
bad  politics. 

■'What  we  must  understand,'  Ginsburg  said 
later,  'Is  that  these  things  aren^t  Isolated 
tactics  They're  part  of  an  overall  strategy. 
"The  President's  Southern  strategy,  the 
vice  president's  attack  on  the  media,  the  at- 
torney general's  characterization  of  the  anti- 
war demonstrators — they're  all  a  part  of  the 
same  thing 

"We  don't  recognize  It  for  what  It  Is  be- 
cause we've  r.ever  seen  anything  quite  like  It 
before." 
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TRIBUTE  FOR  JUDGE  PEREZ 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 


or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Noveinber  20.  1969 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 5  the  friends  of  the  lat€  Judge  Lean- 
der   H.   Perez,   and   I   am   privileged   to 
count  myself  among  them,  dedicated  a 
lake  in  Plaquemines  Parish  in  his  honor. 
I  want  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point   the   speech   which   Judge   Walter 
Hamlin  delivered  at  the  ceremonies  dedi- 
cating Lake  Judge  Leander  H.  Perez: 
Remarks  of  Judge  Walter  Hamun 
Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Pere* Fam- 
ily, Honored  Guests,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 
it  is  with  a  leellng  ol  extreme  plea-sure  and 
of  having  been  highly  honored  that  I  appear 
here  today  to  join  with  you  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  mv  dear  old  friend  and  benefac- 
tor, the  Honorable  Leander  H.   Perez,  in  the 
re-namlng  of  ancient  Lake  Hermitage  "Lake 
Judge  Leander  H,  Perez.  " 

It  was  my  gcxxl  fortune  to  have  known 
Judge  Perez  for  many  years  I  met  him  in 
November.  1916,  in  the  old  courtroom  of 
Judge  E  K  Skinner,  who  then  presided  over 
Division  "C"  of  the  Civil  District  Court.  He 
was  then  a  lawyer  for  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  having  been  admitted  to  the  Louisiana 
Bar  in  June,  1914,  as  a  graduate  of  Tulane 
University.  I  was  a  freshman  law  student  at 
Lovola  and  wa.s  18  years  old. 

He  was  a  spectator  at  a  Jury  trial  In  which 
an  attorney  by  whom  I  was  employed  was 
pariu.lpatiiig.  I  introduced  myself  to  him 
that  afternoon  and  there  commenced  a  deep 
triendthip  and  regard  for  him  which  has 
continued  ■>viihout  interruption  for  over  Mlty 
long  vears. 

On  March  19,  1969,  death  came,  as  it  must 
to  all  men.  to  the  Honorable  Leander  Henry 
Perez  His  tiealh  was  a  great  lots  to  the  Bar 
of  Louisiana,  the  community  in  which  he 
wiis  Ijorn  and  reared,  the  Parish  of  Plaque- 
mines, the  Stale  of  Louisiana,  and  the  entire 
nation. 

Born  on  July  16,  1891,  at  Jesuit  Bend. 
Plaquemines  Parish,  Louisiana,  in  which 
Parish  he  resided  all  of  his  life,  he  could 
be  found  in  the  forefront  of  almost  all 
movements  for  the  betterment  of  his  Parish, 
his  State,  and  our  Nation. 

He  was  the  seventh  son  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren born  to  Rosellus  E.  Perez  and  Gertrude 
Soils.  He  was  married  to  the  late  Agnes 
Challn.  who  preceded  him  In  departing  this 
life  on  February  11,  1967.  and  was  the  father 
of  the  Honorables  Challn  O.  Perez  and 
Leander  H  Perez,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Joyce  A.  Eustls 
and  Mrs.  Betty  Ann  Carrere,  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  also  survived  by  19  grand- 
children and  two  great-grandchildren. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Loulslann 
on  June  4.  1914,  after  having  received  the 
degree  of  Batchelor  of  Laws  from  Tulane 
University.  New  Orleans. 


Judge  Perez  had  his  first  taste  of  public 
and  political  life  at  the  age  of  28  when  he 
won  a  legal  battle  for  appointment  as  a  dis- 
trict Judge  of  Plaquemines  and  St  Bernard 
Parishes  in  1919.  and  was  in  the  political 
arena  and  a  close  associate  of  Louisiana  Gov- 
ernors, ever  since. 

After  serving  about  five  years  as  district 
Judge,  he  served  for  atwut  thlrty-slx  year.s  as 
District  Attorney  of  Plaquemines  and  St. 
Bernard  Parishes  He  also  served  as  President 
of  the  Commission  Council  of  Plaquemines 
Parish  for  about  six  years,  retiring  about  two 
years  before  his  death. 

He  was  a  lover  and  student  of  the  law.  It  Is 
not  feasible  to  enumerate  his  many  triumphs 
before  the  Bar  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Courts,  and  other  public  forums.  His  ability 
and  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer  were  second 
to  none  appearing  before  the  courts  of  Lou- 
isiana and  the  United  States,  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  down. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  clear  and  distinct 
in  his  approach  to  all  legal  problems  His 
command  of  the  English  language  was  letter 
perfect,  poetic  and  enthralling. 

His  erudition  and  enormous  capacity  for 
research  and  preparation,  his  sound  advice  to 
the  Police  Juries  and  various  boards  of  St. 
Bernard  and  Plaquemines  Parishes  had  much 
to  do  with  the  prosperltv  and  phenomenal 
growth  of  these  two  communities  and  con- 
tributed more  to  their  governmental,  eco- 
nomic and  educational  facilities  than  it  is 
within  our  limited  power  to  describe  He 
(Xjssessed  a  vast  knowledge  of  constitutional 
law,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  laws  and 
treaties  of  this  nation,  thus  enabling  him  to 
be  at  a  perfect  forefront  of  all  legal  matters 
pertaining  to  oll-nch  Plaquemines,  and  to 
endeavoring  to  obtain  Louisiana's  offshore 
oil  wealth. 

Beside  trying  to  prevent  what  he  con- 
sidered the  Federal  Government's  illegal  ef- 
forts to  take  over  the  State's  submerged 
tldelands  he  spent  years  In  advocating  the 
rights  of  the  stales  iis  guaranteed  by  the 
Tenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  He  was  a  man  of  boundless 
energy  until  his  death,  and  established  a 
fine  reputation  for  getting  things  done  in 
an  exacting,  thorough  fashion.  He  had  a  zest 
for  life  loved  the  great  outdoors.  loved  all 
things  good,  and  dedicated  himself  whole- 
heartedlv  to  the  service  of  his  native  land. 
Manv  times  he  went  nshing  m  this  area. 

Judge  Leander  Henry  Perez  is  sadly  missed 
His  role  m  this  nation  has  been  unique. 
The  place  that  he  occupied  in  public  affairs 
win  be  very  hard  to  fill:  and  the  memories 
of  the  thousands  who  benefitted  by  the  put- 
ting into  operation  of  his  ideas  will  be  green 
for  in:iny  years  to  come.  Pi.iquemines  Parish 
and  the  State  of  Louisiana  can  well  be  proud 
of  a  son  who  will  go  down  in  the  history  of 
this  State  as  ranking  with  such  famotis 
names  as  John  Slldell.  Judah  P  Benjamin, 
Francis  T  Nlcholls.  Edward  Douglas  White 
and  Murphy  J.  Poster,  to  name  but  a  few. 
We  wish  lilm  eternal  rest. 
I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  we  who  have 
gathered  here  today  to  participate  in  the 
naming  of  Lake  Judge  Leander  H.  Perez  have 
carved  for  ourselves  a  niche  In  the  History 
of  Louisiana,  which  for  ages  to  come  will 
redound  to  our  credit 

I  now  proclaim  the  continued  existence  o! 
this  Lake  as  "Lake  Judge  Leander  H.  '"erez." 


HEED    THIS    CRAFTSMAN 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  furor 

and  static  continue  over  the  controversy 

stirred   up   by   Vice   President  Spiro  T. 

Agnew  because  he  had  the  courage  to 
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challenge  some  present-day  objectivity 
in  presentation  of  television  news  and 
special  reports. 

The  bitterness  and  yes,  the  rancor, 
showered  on  our  Vice  President  con- 
vinced me  last  Monday  that  there  was 
a  "false  ring"  to  the  statements  issued 
by  a  sreat  many  in  opposition  to  Mr 
Acnew's  views. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  the  words  of 
one  of  Michigan's  finest  newspapermen — 
still  a  working  reporter — a  man  who  is 
a  legend  in  his  field  in  his  lifetime.  Will 
Muller  of  the  Detroit  News,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Mr.  Muller  personally.  It  has  been 
to  my  benefit  to  be  a  reader  of  his  ex- 
ceptional column  for  a  great  many  years. 
He  has,  as  I  should  have  expected,  writ- 
ten a  very  keen  and  perceptive  column 
on  the  television  uproar.  He  has,  as  I 
should  have  expected,  chided  his  own 
newspaper  profession  as  well. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  read  this  col- 
umn. Granted,  it  favors  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. And,  granted  it  favors  my  earlier 
views.  However,  it  also  sheds  a  fuller 
and  brighter  light  on  all  the  controversy. 
It  reads  so  well  because  it,  as  do  most 
of  Mr.  MuUer's  columns,  makes  sense. 
The  column  follows: 

All  Reporters  "Dn-trre  News  WrrH  Opinion" 
(By  Win  Muller) 

So  the  humble  shepherd  boy  of  American 
politics,  Vice-President  Splro  T.  Agnew,  fitted 
a  stone  into  his  simple  slingshot  and  sank 
It  into  the  forehead  ot  that  Goliath,  the  TV 
Industry. 

The  industry  Is  still  staggering  from 
Agnew's  calm-voiced  dissection  before  a  Des 
Moines  party  gathering  of  how  TV  commen- 
tators adulterate  the  news  with  personal 
opinion. 

TV  tycoons  are  blustering  about  "Intimi- 
dation of  the  press."  "appeals  to  prejudice," 
"a  old  for  government  censorship  of  the 
news."  Malarkey,  They  are  Just  frightened  by 
a  bit  of  truth  coming  from  a  man  for  whom 
the  people  voted  but  TV  newscasters  have 
been  trying  to  make  out  a  zero. 

Small  credit  to  the  three  TV  networks  for 
suddenly  deciding  to  carry  Agnew's  speech 
alive.  They  could  hardly  afford  to  keep  it  off 
the  air  and  prove  his  case. 

For  the  TV  networks  to  protest  agair.st 
government  supervision  Is  silly.  They  took 
the  king's  shilling  when  they  bargained  for 
the  use  of  public  property — the  limited  fa- 
cilities of  the  airways.  They  subjected  them- 
selves to  licensing  in  order  to  profit.  Just  like 
airlines  in  the  air  and  steamships  on  the 
rivers. 

An  inarticulate  public  long  has  smouldered 
over  the  personality  call  In  network  news- 
casting.  The  impact  of  the  news  Is  slight 
compared  to  the  drama  of  its  presentation. 
A  sneer,  a  shrug,  a  gesture  can  color  a  whole 
account. 

If  TV  is  truthful  in  Its  claim  of  presenting 
the  untouched  picture  of  the  day's  news, 
then  why  makeup  on  the  broadcaster's  face, 
why  the  credit  lines  after  each  performance 
for  the  program  manager,  the  stage  director, 
the  art  director? 

Every  listener  to  an  instant  analysis  of  the 
worlds  daily  problems  and  the  world's  great 
brains  by  a  TV  pundit  must  sometimes  ask 
himself  the  question  Shakespeare's  Prince 
Henry  prop>ounded : 

"Upon  what  meat  doth  this,  our  Caesar, 
feed  that  he  hath  grown  so  great?" 

Agnew  was  unduly  kind  to  the  newspapers. 
True,  they  are  subject  to  no  licensing  since 
they  are  not  built  through  exploitation  of  a 
public  property.  Yet  they  wovild  do  well  to 
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look  at  themselves  In  the  light  of  Agnew's 
8p>eech. 

Agnew  told  his  audience  it  could  read  what 
he  said  and  the  paper's  comments  on  it  In 
the  Des  Moines  Register  the  next  day.  But 
the  news  would  be  In  the  news  columns  and 
the  comment  on  the  editorial  page.  He  sug- 
gested a  similar  division  of  news  and  opinion 
on  TV. 

Maybe  Agnew  Is  right.  Maybe  the  Register 
distills  Its  grist  to  keep  fact  from  opinion 
and  both  pure.  If  so,  it's  a  delightful  de- 
parture from  what's  happening  elsewhere. 

"A  good  reporter,"  one  of  the  finest  men 
ever  in  this  business  said  back  In  the  misty 
days  of  beginning,  "writes  what  he  sees  and 
hears  and  keeps  hlmslf  out  of  It" 

Today  the  reporter  often  leaps  Into  his 
story  ■with  both  feet.  He  does  it  under  the 
term  "Interpretation."  Which  means  he  di- 
lutes the  news  with  opinion  any  way  you 
look  at  It. 

Suddenly  the  reporter  Is  Interviewing  him- 
self. He  comes  to  believe  the  world  Is  Inter- 
ested more  In  what  he  thinks  than  In  what 
Is  actually  happening. 

"Send  a  reporter  to  Washington  today," 
observed  a  colleague  recently,  "and  tomorrow 
you  have  a  pundit  on  the  payroll." 

Quite  possibly  Agnew  has  soberly  Idehtlfled 
the  problem.  TV  Is  Interjecting  itself  be- 
tween the  news  and  the  public.  Newspapers 
hardly  can  cheer  that  criticism  without  look- 
ing to  their  own  performance. 

rhe  polls  have  been  showing  an  erosion  of 
public  confidence  in  newspaper  leadership. 
Their  salvation  may  be  a  return  to  the  best 
kind  of  reporter,  the  one  who  tells  what 
he  sees  and  hears  and  leaves  the  decision 
making  to  his  readers. 

And  from  now  on,  that  should  be  the 
safest  way  to  cover  Agnew, 


IMPROVING  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  us  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  the  need  to  protect  the  environment. 
Edwin  A.  Locke,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
American  Paper  Institute,  recently  spoke 
of  the  concern  of  the  forest  industries 
for  an  improved  environment  for  all 
Americans. 

In  his  speech  to  the  American  Forest 
Institute  here  in  Washington  Mr.  Locke 
calls  for  'bold  and  vigorous  action"  to 
protect  our  cherished  resources. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Locke's  remarks.  The  speech 
follows: 

Wanted:    A  Unified  Strategy  fob 

Ef  VIHONMEKTAL    PROTECTION 

(By  Bd'wln  A.  Locke,  Jr.) 

When  I  tell  you  that  It's  a  pleasure  to  be 
with  you  today  I  mean  It,  but  in  all  honesty 
I  was  not  sure  for  a  while  that  I  was  going 
to  be  able  to  say  that.  The  fact  Is  that  when 
your  president  asked  me  some  two  weeks  ago 
to  talk  about  the  environmental  problem  I 
was  rather  at  a  loss.  Certainly  I  have  long 
been  Interested  In  what  some  people  call  the 
problem  of  "the  affluent  society."  but  It 
seemed  to  me  at  first  that  the  subject  had 
been  so  thoroughly  analyzed  forwards  and 
backwards  by  so  many  writers  and  speakers 
that  there  was  really  nothing  fresh  or  worth- 
while left  to  say.  I  h&d  a  mental  picture  of 
myself  standing  up  here  and  repeating  things 
you  have  all  beard  before,  to  our  common 
misery. 

But  now  I  am  grateful  to  Buzz  Hodges  for 
stlmulatmg  me  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
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problem.  I  felt  impelled  to  try  to  see  the 
environmental  dangers  confronting  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole,  as  well  as  those  asjjects  of  It 
that  relate  to  the  forest-based  industries 
As  a  result  my  outlook  has  gradually  changed. 
I  have  come  to  some  tentative  conclusions 
about  the  nature  of  the  effort  needed  to  im- 
prove environmental  quality  and  I  would  like 
to  share  those  conclusions  with   you   today. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  there  has  not  been 
time  to  discuss  the  purport  of  these  remarks 
in  any  formal  way  with  others  in  the  Indus- 
try. But  on  the  basis  of  recent  talks  about 
the  environmental  problem  vidth  many  paper 
company  executives.  I  think  there  would  be 
considerable  support  for  my  views  among 
them.  And  let  me  say  further  that  there  is 
every  reason  for  people  In  our  industries  to 
speak  out  on  the  broad  national  aspects  of 
the  environmental  effort,  when  we  see  some 
step  that  might  soundly  be  taken.  We  have 
I  think  proved  our  earnest  Intention  to  pro- 
mote the  environmental  cause.  We  have 
long  since  realized  that  aside  from  the  dic- 
tates of  social  responsibility,  our  long-range 
economic  Interests  are  Inextricably  linked  to 
the  quality  of  the  environment. 

I  believe  that  anyone  who  objectively  ex- 
amines our  efforts  to  cope  with  the  environ- 
mental threats  that  have  gathered  so  much 
momentum  in  recent  years  must  realize  that 
we  are  taking  determined  strides  to  conserve 
the  nation's  resources  and  protect  Its  air  and 
water.  It  is  worthwhile  reminding  ourselves 
how  much  has  already  been  done.  Let  me 
take  a  minute  or  two  for  that 

Critics  who  have  not  yet  caught  up  with 
the  facts  sometimes  assume  that  we  are  luke- 
warm about  conservation,  but  what  are  the 
facts?  Since  1950  the  pulp  and  paper  com- 
panies alone  have  put  at  least  a  billion  dol- 
lars into  reforestation,  fire  prevention  and 
forest  research.  This  effort  is  now  showing 
substantial  results.  Take  research  alone.  Re- 
cent advances  in  tree  genetics  and  technlquea 
of  fertilization  have  opened  up  the  prospect 
of  producing  and  speeding  the  growth  of  su- 
perior trees  that  in  the  next  generation  will 
greatly   enlarge  our  forest  resources. 

Meanwhile  we  are  by  no  means  standing 
still.  Important  developments  In  forest  man- 
agement, the  Improvement  of  harvesting 
methods,  successful  research  In  tree  chem- 
istry and  Improved  techniques  of  pulping 
are  already  enabling  the  Industry  to  make 
use  of  increasing  amounts  of  wood  substances 
previously  regarded  as  waste.  Equally  Im- 
portant, the  industry  In  recent  years  has 
found  ways  to  produce  light-weight  papers 
for  purposes  that  formerly  required  heavier 
stock,  thus  saving  large  amounts  of  wood 
fiber.  We  are  also  beginning  to  move  vigor- 
ously in  the  coKectlon  of  waste  paper  which 
is  recycled  and  used  aagln.  Putting  all  these 
factors  together,  one  of  the  leading  scientific 
authorities  of  the  Industry  recently  told  me 
that  within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  an 
acre  of  typical  tlmberland  will  go  a  great  deal 
farther  to  satisfy  consumer  demand  than  at 
present.  He  actually  said  six  or  seven  times 
farther,  but  I  think  we  would  all  gladlv  set- 
tle for  half  of  that. 

The  Industry's  progress  In  fighting  pollu- 
tion of  water  and  air  has  been  equally  Im- 
pressive. Our  liquid  waste  discharge  per  ton 
of  production  has  been  cut  to  considerably 
less  than  half  as  compared  ■with  10  years  ago, 
and  great  quantities  of  water  are  being  con- 
served as  our  mills  progressively  install  re- 
cently developed  processes  that  permit  the 
recycling  of  Industrial  water.  As  for  air 
Improvement,  at  the  present  time  virtually 
all  the  kraft  paper  mills  of  the  country  have 
now  Installed  major  devices  to  control  par- 
ticulate emissions.  More  than  90 ''^  of  all 
such  emissions  have  been  eliminated,  and 
industry  research  is  concentrating  hard  on 
ways  of  coping  with  other  aspects  of  the  air 
pollu'tlon  problem.  In  some  of  our  research 
projects,  the  government  has  given  ua  valu- 
able cooF>eratlon. 

We  have,  I  believe,  earned  our  credentials 
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aa  convinced  supporters  of  the  national  ef- 
fort to  protect  tbe  environment.  For  that 
matter,  I  think  the  public  woiUd  be  but- 
prlsed  to  learn  how  far  industry  as  a  whole 
has  come  In  Its  determination  to  ImjM^ve 
the  environmental  picture.  Recently  I  have 
been  working  with  more  than  a  score  of  major 
Industry  associations  assisted  by  the  staff 
of  a  major  Institution  In  the  field  of  economic 
reeearch  and  analysis.  By  the  end  of  this 
year,  we  hope  to  have  completed  the  outline 
of  a  program  to  which  all  Induatrlea  could 
subscribe,  as  a  basis  for  even  greater  efTorts 
to  assure  future  environmental  quality. 

Now  in  saying  what  I  have  said  about  the 
positive  gains  already  made.  I  am  not  for  a 
moment  losing  sight  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
nation's  environmental  problem  as  a  whole. 
It  la  perfectly  cleaa-  that  however  much  In- 
dustry has  accomplished,  and  however  much 
government  has  achieved.  It  la  still  not 
enough— not  by  a  long  sight — certainly  not 
enough  to  permit  complacency. 

I  try  to  be  conaorvatlve  In  my  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  I  draw  back  from  using  words 
like  'emergency"",  but  I  think  we  must  seri- 
ously listen  to  ecologlsts  who  tell  us  that  If 
we  do  not  promptly,  as  a  nation,  take  ade- 
quate preventive  measures,  we  will  have  an 
environmental  emeirgency  in  the  next  decade. 
The  essence  of  their  warning  la  simple  and 
blunt.  Inci'eaBlng  amounts  of  deleterious  sub- 
stances entering  the  air  threaten  to  Impair 
the  naUon's  health  and  producUvlty,  per- 
haps on  an  epidemic  acale.  A  water  emergency 
may  be  even  more  Imminent.  It  Is  now 
familiar  that  a  number  of  our  rivers  and 
lakes  are  so  badly  polluted  that  they  will 
no  longer  support  much  aquatic  life  and  are 
a  biological  threat  to  human  populations  on 
their  shores;  but  what  may  not  be  so  well 
known  la  that  by  the  middle  1970"a.  if  the 
current  trend  of  demand  continues,  the  need 
for  water  in  our  eitpandlng  jwpulatlon  may 
well  exceed  the  total  potential  supply  from 
present  sources.  Whether  by  that  time  de- 
sallnlzatlon  of  ocean  water  will  be  far  enough 
advanced  to  make  up  the  shortage  Is  still 
uncertain. 

I  think  we  must  all  ask  ourselves  why  Is  it, 
since  industry  is  doing  so  much,  and  govern- 
ment is  striving  so  hard  to  prevent  fiirther 
deterioration  of  the  environment — why  Is  It 
that  there  has  not  been  more  progress  over- 
aU? 

A  good  part  of  the  answer  Is  that  the  effort 
to  protect  the  environment  Is  badly  frag- 
mented on  both  the  local  and  national  levels. 
Let  me  take  the  local  sltuaUon  first.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  attack  the  problem 
piece-meal,  as  situations  become  critical  in 
one  respect  or  another.  There  has  been  com- 
paratively little  overall  environmental  plan- 
ning In  local  communities.  Pew  have  been 
able  to  figure  out  how  to  deal  with  the 
complexities  of  pollution  from  sewage  and 
garbage,  from  automobile  exhausts,  from  do- 
mestic heating,  and  from  industrial  smoke 
and  effluents,  together  with  the  problems 
of  waste  disposal;  and  few  could  find  the 
money  to  do  the  Job  even  if  they  knew  how. 
As  a  result  there  IB  olten  a  go<5d  deal  of  pro- 
crastinating and  an  inclination  to  blame  the 
other  fellow  for  worspniiig  conditions,  but 
too  little  i^onstructlve  action. 

People  need  to  realize  that  pollution  is  not 
an  evil  visited  upon  their  communities  by 
this  or  that  segment  of  society.  It  is  the  com- 
mon problem  of  all,  the  inevitable  accom- 
paniment of  the  process  of  social  growth  and 
development.  Wherever  people  produce  and 
consume  there  are  bound  to  be  residues  that 
are  extremely  dUBcult  to  dispose  of,  and 
which  if  they  accumulate  too  rapidly  can 
poison  the  air,  water  and  soil  on  which  man 
depends  for  life.  These  are  simply  products 
of  the  social  metabolism  The  problem  Is  to 
keep  the  residues  at  tolerable  levels — a  difB- 
cult  but  by  no  means  impossible  task.  But 
unless  and  until  the  environment  is  dealt 
with  as  a  whole,  there  will  not  be  enough  for- 
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ward  momentum.  In  my  opinion,  to  re^erte 
present  negative  trends. 

Now  I  am  a  great  believer  In  local  Initia- 
tive I  know  that  the  well-sprtngs  of  our  suc- 
cess as  a  nation  lie  In  the  sF>ontaneotu 
response  of  many  thouaands  of  separate  oom- 
munltlee  to  local  conditions  and  challenge*. 
But  It  Is  all  too  easy  for  the  energies  of  a 
community  to  be  frustrated  and  dissipated 
unless  they  are  synchronized  with  the  pri- 
mary goals  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  If  we 
are  going  to  be  effective  In  checking  en- 
vironmental deterioration  -at  the  local  level — 
If  we  are  going  to  pass  on  to  our  children  an 
environment  that  offers  promise  for  a,  good 
life,  I  believe  we  will  have  to  make  a  much 
more  unified  effort  than  we  have  seen  to 
date— an  effort  that  will  combine  all  the  now 
scattered  energies  devoted  to  this  problem 
Into  a  single  force  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
country. 

I  Imagine  that  all  of  us  here  know  that 
President  Nixon  and  the  Congress  have  re- 
cently begun  to  move  toward  a  national  ap- 
proach to  environmental  protection.  The 
President  haa  already  established  an  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council  with  himself  as 
Chairman,  and  with  a  membership  made  up 
of  appropriate  Cabinet  members  and  White 
House  advisers,  with  the  aim  of  arriving  at 
sound  national  policies.  Bills  with  much  the 
same  purpose  are  currently  being  conaldered 
by  the  Congress.  One  of  them,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Jackson,  proposes  to  set  up  a  coun- 
cil consisting  of  full  time  professionals  In 
this  field  to  advise  the  President.  Another 
bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Muskie.  alms  to 
establish  an  Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
m  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  as 
an  intelligence  center  and  advisory  body. 

These  are  useful  steps  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  in  my  opinion  they  do  not  go  nearly  far 
enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  na- 
tional situation.  If  we  are  going  to  deal  suc- 
cessfully with  the  mounting  dangers  to  the 
environment,  the  government  needs  not  only 
sound  Information,  advice  and  policies,  but 
an  operating  organization  that  can  move  fast 
to  do  what  needs  to  be  done.  At  present  ex- 
ecutive authority  in  this  field  is  divided 
among  so  many  government  departments  and 
agencies  that  the  complete  lUt  runs  to  sev- 
eral typed  pages 

We  have  In  the  not  far  distant  past  seen 
ad  hoc  agencies  of  this  kind  called  into  be- 
ing by  the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
meet  emergency  situations,  and  with  good 
results.  One  of  them  was  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  of  the  early  1940"8,  where  I  was 
able  to  see  close  up  how  much  could  be  ac- 
complished by  an  agency  with  broad  powers 
to  tap  the  energies  of  the  natlon"s  compli- 
cated economy,  and  direct  them  to  a  specific 
end.  The  other  was  the  Reconstruction  Pl- 
Hiince  Corporation  of  the  1930's.  which  had 
the  task  of  helping  to  revive  a  declining 
economy,  together  with  the  power  to  raise 
the  needed  capital.  Both  of  these  organiza- 
tions were  staffed  primarily  by  businessmen. 
While  I  would  not  presume  to  try  to  define 
the  right  kind  of  government  agency  for 
the  present  need,  it  strikes  me  that  the 
nature  and  accomplishments  of  the  WPB 
.".lid  RFC  might  be  profitably  studied  and  the 
lessons  applied  In  the  current  environmental 
situation 

My  feeling  Is  that  the  sooner  the  President 
and  the  Congress  create  an  "Environmental 
Protection  Board"  with  strong  executive, 
rather  than  merely  advisory  powers,  the 
better  off  the  country  will  be  a  few  years  from 
now.  I  can  see  no  more  hopeful  way  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  work.  A  top  level  agency 
reporting  to  the  President  and  acting  under 
his  authority  would  be  In  a  position  to  ana- 
lyze the  environmental  needs  of  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  set  up  regional  models 
and  priorities  to  enable  local  authorities  to 
see  what  has  to  be  done,  in  what  sequence, 
how  soon,  ;ind  at  what  cost.  Such  an  agency 
could   coordinate   scientific   research   on   the 
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environment  throughout  the  country,  with 
a  view  to  arriving  at  sound  criteria  and 
standards,  and  the  use  of  the  most  efficient 
equipment  and  processes.  The  Board  could 
assist  states,  cities  and  towns  In  systemati- 
cally Initiating  essential  projects  In  the  most 
economical  way.  Of  great  importance  also 
would  be  the  Intensive  education  of  the  pub- 
lic In  their  responsibilities  to  the  envlron- 
ment^not  only  adults  but  especially  the 
young  who  will  have  to  carry  on  the  effort 
to  protect  the  environment  In  the  years 
ahead. 

My  remarks  here  have  concentrated  on 
the  aspects  of  environmental  deterioration 
that  demand  prior  attention  from  the  forest- 
based  industries,  notably  air  and  water  pol- 
lution and  conservation,  but  In  all  proba- 
bility a  Federal  program  of  action  to  be 
fully  effective  might  finally  liave  to  deal 
with  other  major  aspects  of  the  ecological 
balance,  as  they  derive  from  such  major 
conditions  as  urban  blight  and  soil  pollution. 

Plainly,  the  cost  of  environmental  pro- 
tection is  going  to  run  to  many  billions  of 
dollars  over  the  next  decade — and  this  is 
a  time  when  the  government  Is  already  faced 
with  many  urgent  and  competing  demands 
on  the  budget.  The  new  agency,  however, 
by  centralizing  operations  which  are  now 
appallingly  fragmented,  could  undoubtedly 
achieve  Important  economies.  Certainly,  it 
would  offer  for  the  first  time  a  fully  coor- 
dinated attack  on  the  problem — and  one 
that  is  essential  if  we  are  going  to  overcome 
the  threats  of  a  water  famine,  epidemics  of 
respiratory  diseases  and  shortages  of  raw 
materials.  I  think  the  American  public  has 
the  good  sense  to  recognize  the  impyeratlve 
need  and  would  support  the  government  in 
a  unification  of  executive  powers  over  the 
environment. 

Bold  and  vigorous  action  by  the  Federal 
government  along  these  lines  Is  also  likely 
to  have  a  tonic  effect  on  the  nation's  morale. 
The  depressing  psychological  climate  created 
by  a  deteriorating  environment  cannot  be 
easily  measured,  but  I  suspect  that  It  la  an 
Insidious  negative  force  now  working  below 
the  level  of  consciousness  to  weaken  the 
spirit  of  the  people.  The  reassurance  that 
would  be  given  by  an  all-out  drive  to  im- 
prove the  environment  might  do  more  to 
unify,  encourage  and  energize  our  nation 
than  any  other  development  that  I  can 
foresee. 

In  fact.  If  the  government  should  move 
soon  to  create  axid  implement  a  unified  en- 
vironmental strategy,  the  benefits  might  be 
felt  internationally,  as  well  as  within  our 
borders.  The  United  Nations  has  called  a 
conference  to  formulate  world  policy  on  the 
environmental  problem  In  1972.  If  by  that 
time  we  In  the  United  States  are  moving 
strongly  to  protect  our  own  environment, 
many  another  nation  may  find  our  example 
worth  following.  This  is  one  of  the  few  Is- 
sues on  which  International  solidarity  might 
be  achieved  In  our  time.  By  displaying  vi- 
sion, by  leading  the  way,  this  country  may 
open  up  new  vistas  of  hope  to  all  men 
threatened  by  environmental  deterioration, 
and  may  enrich  the  lives  of  future  genera- 
tions, not  only  on  this  continent,  but 
throughout  the  world. 


THE  LATE  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  "THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  sadness  that  I  learned  ox  the  pass- 
ing of  Jcseph  P.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts,   an    outstanding    American,    re- 
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nowned  business  leader,  dlploniat,  and 
father  of  great  men.  There  have  been 
very  few  like  him  in  our  history,  and  he 
shajl  be  long  remembered  by  everyone 
with  knowledge  of  his  genius. 

Joe  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
ambition,  ability,  and  purpose,  in  the 
great  American  tradition,  accomplishing 
everything  by  improvisation,  and  im- 
proving his  own  style,  step-by-step,  as 
he  went  along.  Advised  by  his  university 
professors  to  keep  away  from  high 
finance,  he  entered  at  once  into  the 
banking  business  and  was  immediately 
a  great  success,  becoming  one  of  the 
youngest  bank  presidents  in  the  coun- 
try. Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  hired  by 
the  president  of  Bethlehem  Steel  to  as- 
sist in  the  management  of  the  giant 
Pore  River  shipyard  at  Quincy,  Mass. 
In  this  capacity,  Joe  Kennedy  directed 
the  activities  of  22,000  employees,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  'Woodrow  Wilson.  Successful 
at  banking  and  manufacturing,  he  next 
turned  to  Wall  Street,  and  promptly 
made  a  name  for  himself  as  one  cf  the 
leading  investment  figures  in  the  world. 

Renowned  as  a  business  leader,  he  en- 
tered the  political  field  under  the  regime 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  whom  he  sup- 
ported for  President  in  1932.  PoUowing 
passage  of  the  Securities  Ebcchange  Act 
of  1934,  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission, 
serving  as  a  watchdog  over  the  activities 
of  Wall  Street.  As  a  further  reward  for 
services  rendered  in  the  1932  political 
campaign,  he  was  appointed  by  Roose- 
velt as  Am.bassador  to  Great  Britain  in 
1937,  and  served  almost  until  the  out- 
break of  World  War  U. 

In  the  meantime,  he  was  raising  a 
large,  magnificient,  and  tsdented  family, 
three  of  whose  members  were  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  one  to  the  Presi- 
dency. The  power  and  talent  of  the  man, 
Joe  Kennedy,  was  a  dramatic  part  of  the 
American  story,  during  his  days  on  earth, 
and  his  presence  on  the  economic  scene 
seemed  to  bear  out  the  age-old  conten- 
tion that  energy  and  genius  combined 
can  sweep  the  field  in  any  form  of  com- 
petition. 

I  am  saddened  by  his  passing,  as  are 
all  who  knew  of  his  remarkable  career 
and  warm,  exciting  personality.  I  extend 
to  Mrs.  Rose  Kennedy.  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  and  the  other  members  of 
his  family  my  deepest  condolences  and 
express,  once  again,  my  profound  ad- 
miration for  this  man  of  brilliance,  the 
late  Joseph  P.  Kennedy. 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1969 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  de- 
bate has  centered  on  the  merits  of  the 
Murphy  amendment  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ote  during  its  action  en  the  extension 
cf  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
I  have  expressed  opposition  to  this 
amendment  on  the  basis  that  it  had 
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the  potential  of  destroying  the  legal 
services  program.  In  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion. I  have  had  great  confidence  in 
the  ability  and  dedication  of  the  new 
Director  of  the  OEO.  our  former  col- 
league, Donald  Rumsfeld. 

If  there  is  an  area  throughout  this 
coimtry  where  the  disadvantaged  are 
truly  disadvantaged  it  is  in  the  legal^erv- 
ices.  Continuation  of  the  OEO  legal  serv- 
ices program  is  essential.  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  there  will  be  a  reduction  of 
the  radical  activity  which  has  brought 
the  program  so  near  disaster  in  the  past. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  immensely  pleased 
that  the  very  able  Governor  of  Oregon, 
Tom  McCall,  agrees  with  my  position. 
The  legal  services  program  is  of  such 
importance  that  Governor  McCall  is 
willing  to  forgo  the  veto  provided  in 
the  Murphy  amendment  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  there  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  program  on  a  nation'w^de. 
continuing  basis. 

Here  is  the  text  of  Governor  McCall's 
letter  on  the  Murphy  amendment: 
Office  of  the  Governor, 
Saiem.  November  12,  1969. 
Hon.  Wendell  Wtatt. 

House  of  Representatives.  Longworth  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
I>EAB  Wendell:  Within  a  short  time,  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  will  consider  S. 
3016  relating  to  the  Federal  Economic  Op- 
portunity Program.  When  this  measure  was 
before  the  Senate,  the  "'Murphy"'  amendment 
was  adopted  to  provide  that  the  Governors 
of  the  various  states  in  effect  posses  power 
of  veto  over  the  acttvltles  of  legal  services 
programs  funded  by  the  office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

I  am  aware  that  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  argue  that  its  purpose  was  to 
"channel  legal  services  programs  into  pro- 
ductive areas,  rather  than,  as  In  the  past. 
Into  areas  that  have  created  great  dissatis- 
faction and  confusion."  At  the  same  time. 
I  am  cognizant  of  the  action  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  Board  of  Governors  on 
October  18,  1969,  calling  lor  the  deletion  of 
this  provision  from  S.  3016. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  that  I,  a  Governor 
oppoce  enactment  of  a  provision  that  would 
vest  greater  power  In  my  hands.  My  position 
also  should  not  be  construed  as  approval  of 
all  activities  that  have  been  carried  eut  by 
attorneys  retained  by  OEO;  Indeed,  our  own 
Welfare  Division  recently  was  subjected  to  a 
vexing  lawsuit  in  which  such  attorneys  rep- 
resented welfare  recipients. 

At  the  same  time,  letters  come  to  my  ciesk 
every  day  from  persons  who  are  aggrieved  by 
actions  of  public  officials  and  private  indi- 
viduals, but  who  carmot  afford  the  s-ervlcefi 
of  an  attorney.  Many  of  the  legal  actions  that 
might  be  brought  by  them  could  create 
"great  dissatisfaction  and  confusion.'"  How- 
ever, if  we  are  to  make  our  judicial  system 
available  for  all.  Including  the  poor,  we  must 
prepare  ourselves,  as  government  officials,  to 
be  discomfited  upon  occasion.  It  Is  a  healthy 
thing  for  public  officials  to  be  required  to 
face  these  tests,  and  It  Is  an  unhealthy  atti- 
tude on  their  part  to  seek  to  prevent  Impec- 
unious litigants  from  having  their  day  in 
court. 

In  conclusion,  I  endorse  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  which  asserts  that 
the  legal  services  programs  should  operate 
with  full  assurance  of  Independence  of  law- 
yers within  the  program  not  only  to  render 
services  to  individual  clients,  but  even  In 
cases  which  might  Involve  action  against 
government  agencies  seeking  significant 
institutional  change. 
Sincerely. 

Tom  McCall, 

Governor. 
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JOE  MCCAFFREY  COMMENTS  ON 
THE   VICE   PRESIDENT 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBe 

Thursday.  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in 
the  Record  two  commentaries  of  Joseph 
McCaffrey,  as  broadcast  over  'WMAI^TV, 
channel  7.  Washington.  D.C,  concerning 
Vice  President  Agnew's  November  13  ad- 
dress: 

COMMZNTART    OF    JOSEPH    McCaFFRET, 

November  15,  1969 
It  was  a  nice  touch  that  V^loe  President 
Agnew  should  devote  a  major  speech  to  an 
attack  on  freedom  of  television  news  during 
the  week  which  was  labeled  national  unity 
week.  If  there  was  any  unity  during  the  past 
week,  it  was  mighty  hard  to  discern. 

It  could  appear  that  President  Nixon  has 
discarded  his  "bring  us  together  theme." 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Agnew's  remarks  Is  a  kind 
of  censorship  by  Intimidation.  The  worry 
is— Is  there  still  another  step. 

Harry  Truman,  one  of  the  most  Interesting 
men  ever  to  serve  In  the  WhiU:  House,  took 
more  criticism  In  one  day  than  this  Adminis- 
tration has  taken  since  January.  Old  Harry 
had  a  very  simple  motto.  It  was  "If  you  can't 
stand  the  heat,  get  out  of  the  kitchen."  But 
Harry  Truman  had  what  It  took,  not  Just 
courage,  but  a  deep,  passionate  devotion  to 
the  freedom  which  this  country  has  nurtured 
since  It  won  Its  independence  from  England 

A  man  has  to  be  born  to  this,  he  has  to 
understand  it.  otherwise  he  can  never  aspire 
to  be  a  leader  of  men. 

A  free  country  has  to  allow  its  leader."^  to  be 
criticized,  leaving  the  value  of  that  criticism 
up  to  its  citizens. 

The  people  make  up  their  own  minds  Mr. 
Agnew  seemed  to  survive  the  criticism  on 
election  day  In  1968.  Now  that  he  is  in  office 
he  shoudn't  panic  and  try  to  stifle  free  ex- 
pression. 

He  could  read  a  book  on  Harry  Truman. 
There  are  plenty  of  them  around.  They  tell 
the  story  of  a  man  who  knew  what  this  coun- 
try was  all  about.  The  story  of  a  man  of 
courage. 

Harry  Truman,  as  President,  was  a  big  man. 

Commentary  of  Joseph  McCaffp-ey. 
November  16.  1969 

By  their  nature  Americans,  older  Ameri- 
cans, have  thought  of  their  country  as  being 
just  about  perfect. 

It  is  hard,  thus,  for  them  to  rationalize 
the  present  upheaval  in  American  society. 
The  peace  marchers,  the  black  militants,  the 
welfare  protestors — the  incessant  screaming 
of  one  minority  group  after  another 

Could  this  all  be  because  because 

of  television? 

Yes,  that  must  be  the  answer. 

Television  has  promoted  and  fomented  all 
of  these  disturbances  If  there  wasn't  tele- 
vision to  play  back  a  small  disturbance,  then 
it  would  not  become  a  large  disturbance 

The  blacks  would  be  placid  and  accept 
their  fate,  as  they  had  accepted  it  lor  gen- 
erations. The  vouth  would  be  content  to 
nght  the  wars,  never  asking  the  why  of  the 
wars:  ignoring  the  history  of  and  the  lessons 
of  the  Nuremberg  Trials. 

it  is  television.  It  is  television  which  has 
ruined  our  perfect  world. 

To  this  mvth  the  Vice  President  of  'he 
united  Statespandered  in  his  amazing  speech 
at  Des  Moines. 

The  Democrats  love  the  myth  because  it 
explains  awav.  completely.  Chicago  and  the 
1968  convention.  The  Republicans  love  It 
because  as  the  Administration  in  power  it 
absolves  them  of  any  blame  for  conditions 
todav. 
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The  average  guy  loves  It  because  It  gives 
him  an  easy  explanation  for  everything, 
much  like  blaming  all  trouble  in  the  world 
on  Communism. 

The  greatest  clanger  In  any  country,  and 
especially  In  a  Democracy.  Is  to  translate 
everything  slmpUst'cally. 

If  the  war  In  Vietnam  means  that  the 
rights  of  free  expression,  free  speech  and 
free  criticism  are  to  be  curtailed  In  this 
country,  then  more  than  forty  thousand 
young,  brave  Americana  have  given  their 
lives  in  vBln. 


WHY  LAST  THINGS  FIRST'' 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP   IflCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nixon  administration  and  the  leadership 
in  Congress  have  yet  to  understand  or 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  reordering 
the  grossly  misplaced  national  priorities. 
An  excellent  case  in  point  is  the  funding 
of  the  supersonic  transport  plane  in  the 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  These  appropriations 
clearly  illustrate  again  the  intransigence 
of  this  body  in  refusing  to  recognize 
where  the  real  emphasis  should  be — with 
the  human  needs  of  the  people.  When 
will  the  leaders  of  this  country  realize 
that  prosperity  does  not  depend  as  much 
on  the  material  objects  we  can  parade 
before  the  rest  of  the  world  as  it  depends 
on  the  well-being  of  our  citizenry'' 

It  is  hypocritical  to  cut  desperately 
needed  social  programs  in  the  name  of 
economy  and  then  begin  spending  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  on  unwar- 
ranted and  overblown  projects  such  as 
the  SST.  At  this  very  moment,  an  ex- 
tremely important  function  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  itself  Is 
l)eing  handicapped  by  the  underfund- 
ing  for  personnel  within  the  Office  of  tlie 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Environment  and 
Urban  Systems.  Our  inability  to  establish 
realistic  priorities  i.s  being  mcreasingly 
recognized  across  the  Nation.  And  it  is 
not  only  young  people  who  are  dissatis- 
fied. Citizens  of  all  ages,  all  races,  and  all 
occupations  are  increasingly  disturbed  by 
the  myopic  vision  with  which  the  Gov- 
ernment tries  to  discern  the  needs  of 
this  country. 

A  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  yesterday,  written  by  a 
woman  from  Silvier  Spring,  Md..  is — in 
my  judgment — an  excellent  example  of 
this  citizen  awareness.  In  the  event  some 
of  my  colleagues  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  this  statement.  I  include 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

SST  Versus  Health  Research 

On  Nov.  14  The  Washington  Post  reported: 
"By  a  2-to-l  margin,  the  Houae  Appropria- 
tions Cominlttee  voted  yesterday  to  continue 
the  subsidy  to  eventually  total  $1.3  billion 
for  development  of  a  supersonic  transport." 

On  July  29  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee voted  stringent  cuts  in  the  budget 
for  HEW,  which  In  turn  has  adversely  af- 
fected medical  research  programs  through- 
out this  country  funded  by  NIH  grants.  The 
administration  stat«e  tbat  these  cuts  will  not 
really  damage  research  In  this  country.  The 
administration  Is  wrong. 

I  have  a  child  In  the  research  program  on 
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Down's  Syndrome,  which  Is  currently  under 
study  by  Dr.  Mary  Coleman  at  Children's 
Hospital.  Washington.  While  this  program 
will  be  aseured  part  of  Ita  fuada  from  NIH 
through  April  1971,  the  blunt  fact  remains 
that  another  $50,000  ia  needed  to  aasure  that 
30  children  will  not  have  to  be  dropped  from 
the  prograkm  for  lack  of  funds  to  cover  them. 

Now  many  people  today  shake  their  heads 
and  wonder  why  the  student  youth  have  be- 
come radicals.  Well.  I  want  to  make  It  i>er- 
fectly  clear,  I  am  not  a  student  and  I  am  not 
very  young,  but  I  am  definitely  on  my  way 
to  becoming  a  radical — U  radical  means 
shame  and  disappointment  In  a  government 
with  such  misplaced  priorities. 

To  my  radicalized  mind  there  Is  something 
very  wrong  with  a  government  that  will 
spend  over  a  billion  dollars  to  build  a  huge, 
noise-problem  aircraft  so  that  a  relatively 
few  Important  people  can  get  somewhere  In 
three  hours  rather  than  four,  while  refusing 
to  spare  $50,000  to  help  give  hope  and  promise 
to  thousands  of  babies  yet  unborn.  Some 
government. 

Mrs.  Allen  C.  Trainer. 

SiLVEa  Spring. 
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A    POSTAL    CLERK    SPEAKS    OUT    IN 
FAVOR  OF  H.R.  11750 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter 
which  has  been  received  by  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  Postal  Refonn  from  a 
postal  clerk  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

His  letter  reflects  the  sentiments  of  a 
majority  of  postal  workers  of  this  coun- 
try. It  IS  unfortunate  that  the  postal 
union  leadership  is  working  against  true 
po.stal  refonn  and  H.R.  11750.  For,  in  so 
doing,  that  leadership  is  working  against 
the  t)est  interests  of  its  constituents,  the 
postal  workers  themselves,  as  Mr.  Hall's 
letter  makes  clear.  It  is  certainly  a 
strange  turn  of  events  wht-n  the  union 
leadership  oppose  legislation  that  is  de- 
signed to  improve  the  lot  of  tiie  postal 
worker.  The  union  hierarchy  prefers  to 
come  to  Congress  hat-in-hand  instead  of 
instituting  the  collective  bargaining 
process. 

We  need  people  like  Mr.  Hall  in  tiie 
postal  service,  but  we  are  going  to  lose 
them  for  the  reasons  stated  by  Mr.  Hall 
in  his  letter.  Let  us  hope  that  more  mem- 
bers of  the  "silent  majority"  raise  their 
voices  in  protest  against  the  position 
that  has  been  dictated  by  the  postal 
union  hierarchy:  and  let  us  hope  that 
more  of  the  rank-and-file  workers  will 
express  tiiemselves  as  Mr.  Hall  has  done 
in  this  letter  here  inserted: 

November  12,  1969 
To  Citizens  Committee  For  Postal  Reform, 

Washington.  DC. 
From  Harry  P    Hall,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sirs:  I  am  a  post.U  clerk,  living  and  work- 
ing in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  I  have  been  a 
postal  clerk  for  the  past  9  years  During  this 
time  I  have  witnessed  the  Inadequacies,  the 
politics,  and  the  Just  plain  undesirable  work- 
ing conditions  existing  within  the  Postal 
Service  I  soon  realized  that  as  a  clerk,  my 
opinions  or  my  ideals  of  how  things  should 
be  was  like  unto  one  crying  In  the  wilderness. 

At  present  I  am  a  senior  at  the  University 
of  Louisville  and  plan  to  obtain  my  Masters 
Degree  in  the  field  of  Administration  in  the 


Pall  of  1971  I  entered  the  Postal  Service 
with  the  intention  of  making  it  my  life's 
career.  After  about  five  I5)  years  of  wish- 
ful thinking,  I  finally  realized  that  I  might 
become  or  in  fact  was  a  part  of  that  large  ma- 
jority who  end  their  postal  career  in  the 
same  grade  m  which  they  start 

When  HR  1750  appeared  on  the  horizon  of 
congressional  enactment,  I  felt  that  "A  bet- 
ter day  was  on  the  way  "  Don't  be  misled 
into  believing  that  I  am  the  only  Clerk  who 
felt  that  way  There  are  literally  thousands 
of  Po-stal  Clerks  across  the  Nation  who  favor 
HR  11750.  They  are  simply  led  by  a  biased 
Union  leadership  whose  main  concern  is  in 
maintaining  their  power  status  at  all  costs. 
If  you  conld  check  the  records  you  would 
find  that  not  20':  of  the  Union  membership 
ever  actively  attend  Union  meetings.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this  and  the  majority 
of  them  are  valid.  I,  myself  am  a  member 
of  the  U.F.PC  and  have  served  as  Union 
Steward  of  my  Tour  of  duty  however  being 
a  member  does  not  condone  the  policy  that 
Mr.  Fllbey  continues  to  pursue. 

I  am  writing  Just  to  let  you  know  that 
the  great  silent  majority  of  all  Postal  em- 
ployees favor  the  enactment  of  HR  11750  We 
are  sick  and  tired  of  our  larger  mall  volumes 
and  sliminer  chance  of  promotion.  We,  un- 
like our  Union  bigots,  are  not  afraid  of 
change:  we  welcome  it!  The  Post  Office  would 
still  be  delivering  mall  via  horseback  instead 
of  air  If  It  were  not  for  change.  Please  con- 
tinue to  do  all  you  can  to  enact  HR  11750 
for  the  silent  majority  who  so  desperately 
need  It. 

Thanks  a  Million. 


SECRETARY      STANS      SPEAKS      AT 
FOREIGN  TRADE  CONVENTION 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1969 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  to  include,  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  the  text  of  a  significant 
addre-ss  given  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Maurice  H.  Stans  before  the  56th  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Convention  in  New 
York  on  November  17,  1969: 

ADUREbS    BY     THE    HONORABLE     MaVRICE    H 
-STANS 

It  IS  an  hun.ir  and  a  pleasure  to  Join  in 
opening  this  Fifty-.'^lxth  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention 

This  provides  me  a  very  welcome  opportu- 
nity to  dl.=;cus5  .lome  of  the  challenges  In  the 
International  economy  that  are  the  concern 
of  bo'.h  business  and  government. 

Over  the  years,  these  annual  gatherings  ol 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  have 
considered  many  such  challenges  to  Free 
World  progress  and  prosperity. 

And  your  distinguished  organization  has 
made  major  contributions  toward  meeting 
them  It  has  been  a  wise  counselor  to  govern- 
ment in  the  shaping  of  public  policy  and 
programs.  And  it  has  been  an  eloquent  advo- 
cate of  cooperation  among  nations  In  the 
development  of  the  international  economy. 

But  never,  I  think,  has  your  leadership  been 
needed  more  than  today,  both  collectively 
as  members  of  the  CovincU  and  individually 
in  your  corporate  capacities  Because  never 
have  government  and  buslne.ss  faced  more 
formidable  challenges  to  progress  in  this 
area. 

Fortunately,  we've  had  the  experience  that 
enables  us  to  meet  these  challenges.  We  re- 
member where  the  regressive  policies  of  a 
bygone  era  took  us;  to  a  world-wide  depres- 
sion that  left  the  international  economy  In  a 
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shamblee.  We  know  where  the  more  pro- 
gressive trade  policies  of  the  past  third  of 
d  century  have  led  us:  to  the  greatest  era 
of  prosperity  the  world  has  ever  known.  And 
we  can  be  sure  where  even  more  open  trade 
policies  in  the  rest  of  this  century  can  take 
us  to  the  fulfillment  of  comfort  and  well- 
being  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  world. 

ADMINISTRATION'S    COMMITMENT 

Let  me  assure  this  notable  council  that 
President  Nixon  and  his  entire  Administra- 
tion .ire  firmly  committed  to  a  continuation 
of  policies  aimed  at  expanding  world  trade 
through  more  open  markets.  I  have  given  this 
.issurance  to  our  trading  partners  on  trips 
to  lioth  Europe  and  the  Par  East,  and  also 
to  many  audiences  in  our  own  country. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  here  what  I  have 
said  In  a  dozen  foreign  countries:  This  Ad- 
ministration pledges  its  full  support  for  Pour 
International  Economic  Freedoms  which  can 
be  the  guiding  principles  for  progress  in  the 
Free  World:  Freedom  to  travel:  Freedom  to 
trade;  Freedom  to  invest;  and  Freedom  to 
excJiange  technology. 

N.I  one  knows  better  than  yourselves  that 
these  are  ideals,  .i  guiding  star,  and  not  go.Us 
luily  achieved  by  any  nation.  Nor  will  they 
be  soon,  nor  without  determination. 

Every  nation  has  special  problems  which 
arise  from  time  to  time,  and  for  which  ad- 
justments must  be  made.  We  all  recognize 
these,  and  .ts  trading  p  irtners  are  prepared  to 
cooper.ue  in  resolving  them 

CHALLEIsCES 

But  beyond  these,  a  variety  of  factors  to- 
d.iy  is  threatening  to  slow  the  benefits  that 
flow  from  each  of  these  four  great  economic 
freedcms 

.\nd  It  is  on  some  of  these  challenges  that 
I  would  like  to  focus  your  attention  for  a  few- 
minutes. 

.M\  are  the  concern  of  the  entire  Free 
World.  Some  require  action  by  our  trading 
partners;  others  are  peculiarly  our  own  re- 
sponsibilitv.  In  these,  I  want  to  discuss  what 
your  government  :.s  doing  to  help  meet  them. 
More  importantly,  I  want  to  appeal  for  your 
assistance  in  areas  where  the  dynamic  quali- 
ties of  American  business  hold  the  key  to 
success. 

In  connection  with  the  imbalance  in  our 
international  accounts,  let  me  say  that  this 
Administration  views  the  Free  World  econ- 
omy .vs  all  of  one  piece.  The  Interrelated  na- 
ture of  travel,  trade,  investment  and  tech- 
nology exchange  makes  the  problems  of  one 
nation  the  problems  of  all.  We  can  solve  them 
only  through  the  one  essential  for  all  human 
prtigress-   cooperation  .;nd  rcciprccity. 

In  this  respect,  the  balance  of  payments 
difncultles  of  one  nation  ,ire  the  conceru  of 
all  others.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States.  Our  dollar  ;s  the  world's 
principal  reserve  currency.  It  is  backed  by  the 
greatest  productive  capacity  that  ever  existed. 
But  we  must  continue  to  s.re::gthen  it  by 
bringing  our  international  accounts  into  bet- 
ter balance. 

TRAVEL 

Closing  the  gap  in  our  travel  account  is 
one  very  important  way. 

I  won't  dwell  at  length  on  the  problems  in 
this  area,  because  I  want  to  concentrate  on 
some  other  things.  But  ypu  and  other  busi- 
nessmen can  make  a  major  contribution  here, 
and  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
need. 

The  problem  centers  on  our  enormous  $2 
billion  travel  deficit,  and  its  direct  adverse 
effects  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

Today,  otir  people  are  going  abroad  In 
reoord  numbers^but  this  Is  only  the  begin- 
ning. Soon  traffic  will  be  opened  across  a 
flying  bridge  of  jumbo  Jeta.  Next,  some  air- 
line will  be  eotabllBhlng  a  shuttle  run  to 
Parts. 
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Binuirass  visrrosa 

Now  this  Administration  Is  not  going  to 
follow  the  example  of  Its  predecessor  and  try 
to  interfere  with  the  right  of  Americans  to 
travel  abroad. 

But  w»  are  stepping  up  our  program  to 
get  more  foreign  visitors  here,  to  do  business 
and  continue  on  to  see  the  wonders  of  this 
great  country. 

And  that's  where  you  businessmen  come 
in  We  need  your  help  in  getting  more  busi- 
ness visitors  here.  As  one  step  in  our  pro- 
gram, we've  Just  appointed  an  International 
Director  of  Convention  and  Business  Travel 
Development,  with  headquarters  In  Paris.  He 
is  working  to  Increase  the  number  of  In- 
ternational meetings  held  In  the  U.S. 

These  conventions  constitute  a  billion 
dollar  market.  Europe  gets  67  percent  of  this; 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  combined  get  only  10 
percent. 

You  businessmen  are  members  of  many  ol 
the  organizations  that  hold  these  meetings. 
We  need  your  help  In  convincing  them  to 
hold  their  conventions  here,  the  greatest 
country  In  the  world.  We  want  a  lot  more 
of  that  billion — and  we're  out  to  get  It. 

TBAOX 

Second,  there  are  growing  challenges  to- 
day to  freer  trade. 

These  consist  primarily  of  a  rising  wall  of 
nontarlff  barriers,  which  are  causing  serious 
distortions  in  international  trade.  Many  of 
them  are  covert  forms  of  protectionism 
which  discriminate  agaliwt  American  ex- 
ports. 

In  Europe,  American  businessmen  fare 
such  problems  as : 

Over-adjusted  border  taxes  on  Incoming 
goods,  while  exp)orter8  receive  advantageous 
tax  rebates. 

Restrictions  on  participation  In  procure- 
ment by  government  entitles. 

Protectionist  aspects  of  the  Common 
Market  agricultural  policy. 

Artificial  technical  restrictions  placed  on 
imports,  which  mainly  affect  high  technol- 
ogy goods  from  the  United  States. 

European  subsidies  which  unfairly  Injure 
American  markets  In  third  countries. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  mounting  a 
full  scale  attack,  the  first  In  history,  on 
these  restrictive  practices. 

OPEN  TABLE 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  my  recent 
trips  to  Europe  and  the  Far  East  was  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  progress  in  this  area 
I  proposed  to  our  trading  partners  the  adop- 
tion of  an  Open  Table  policy  under  which 
all  such  barriers  would  be  brought  Into  the 
open,  probed,  diagnosed  and  dealt  with  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  And  by  "all"  I  meant  not 
only  those  visible  In  law  and  regvlatlons.  but 
also  the  Invisible,  those  effected  by  admin- 
istrative action  and  inaction. 

This  met  with  a  favorable  response  every- 
where, and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that 
concrete  steps  are  being  taken  toward  a  re- 
duction of  these  obstacles. 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  we  have  exchanged 
lists  of  nontarlff  barriers,  and  three  weeks 
ago  our  representatives  met  in  Geneva  to 
begin  an  exchange  of  views  on  a  wide  range 
of  restrictive  systems  and  practices. 

In  addition,  the  member  nations  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
have  Just  agreed  to  move  out  of  the  fact- 
finding stage  on  nontarlff  barriers,  and  get 
down  to  brass  tacks,  the  business  of  how  to 
eliminate  them.  Guidelines  have  been  estab- 
lished for  five  working  groups,  and  progress 
reports  are  scheduled  for  next  May. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  United  States 
win  press  very  hard  to  move  these  discus- 
sions forward.  We  in  the  United  States  have 
some  nontarlff  barriers  against  certain  im- 
ports, but  we  are  convinced  that  we  are  more 
the  victim   than  the  culprit.  And  we  want 
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them  eliminated,  or  at  least  dealt  with  on 
a  fully  reciprocal  ba&ls 

TRADE    BALANCE 

They've  got  to  come  down  as  part  of  our 
campaign  for  an  improvement  in  our  mer- 
chandise trade  balance,  the  mainstay  in  our 
balance  of  payments. 

Last  year  we  Just  barely  missed  recording 
our  first  trade  deficit  In  75  years.  Imports 
soared  24  percent,  while  exports  rose  only 
about  10  percent.  This  year  imports  are  up 
about  6.7  percent  and  exports  about  7  per- 
cent We  may  end  up  with  a  1969  trade  sur- 
plus barely  better  than  last  year's. 

But  If  we  are  going  to  keep  our  aid  and 
defense  commitments  abroad,  and  continue 
to  finance  overseas  investments  and  travel, 
we  must  boost  our  trade  surplus  back  to 
levels  of  the  early  1960's.  around  $5  billion. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  on  Exp>ort  Expan- 
sion, of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  set  an 
export  target  of  $50  billion  by  1973  This 
compares  with  $34  billion  last  year.  It  is  an 
ambitious  goal,  but  also  one  well  within  our 
capabilities  to  achieve.         > 

Today  we  export  about  4  percent  of  our 
Gross  National  Product.  Some  countries  ex- 
port 35  percent  of  theirs.  If  we  could  raise 
ours  to  only  4.3  percent  by  1973.  we  would 
reach  our  goal 

I  am  confident  we  can  do  it  In  a  free  en- 
terprise economy  like  ours,  it  is  always  busi- 
ness that  must'actually  carry  the  ball.  But 
this  is  not  going  to  be  one  of  those  exercises 
where  government  Just  sits  on  the  sidelines 
and  cheers.  We're  going  to  be  right  down 
there  on  the  pla>-lng  field  doing  our  best  to 
run  interference  for  you. 

ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM 

With  the  elimination  ol  nontarlff  barriers 
on  the  list  for  long-term  market  Improve- 
ment, the  government's  Immediate  assistance 
program  includes: 

2.  Adequate  credit  for  exports  to  assure 
competitive  financing.  Through  the  Export- 
import  Bank,  we  are  going  to  try  to  insure 
that  our  exporters  can  meet  credit  competi- 
tion anywhere. 

3.  A  more  reasonable  taxation  of  export 
earnings,  in  order  to  make  exports  more 
profitable.  This  is  under  intensive  study  at 
the  present  time,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  con- 
crete proposals  can  be  formulated  real  soon. 

4.  Strengthened  commercial  representa- 
tion abroad,  to  upgrade  performance.  In  this. 
we  need  guidance  from  exporters  on  how  our 
commercial  representatives  can  be  most  help- 
ful. And  I  would  welcome  your  suggestions. 

5.  Expansion  of  export  promotion  actun- 
ties.  We  are  stepping  up  the  number  of  our 
commercial  exhibitions  abroad:  working  with 
the  National  Export  Expansion  Council  In 
targeting  industries  which  offer  the  greatest 
export  potential;  sponsoring  a  new  program 
of  Industry-government  trade  missions 
abroad;  and  increasing  our  efforts  at  home 
and  abroad  to  help  develop  foreign  sales  for 
groups  of  small  and  medium-sized  firms. 

6.  Streamlined  export  documentation  pro- 
cedures. We  have  cut  export  paperwork  to 
the  bone,  saving  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  business  and  government,  and  eliminat- 
ing costly  delays  in  export  shipments. 

7.  Rebuilding  the  American  merchant 
marine.  The  President's  program  to  modern- 
ize our  merchant  fleet  is  now  before  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  confident  that  its  adoption 
will  mean   better  service  to  shlpi>ers. 

8.  Finally,  and  very  imjjortantly.  the  Ad- 
ministration's attack  on  Inflation,  which 
makes  our  goods  less  competitive  In  the  world 
market,  and  foreign  goods  more  easily  salable 
in  ours.  The  President's  courageous  action 
in  combining  prudent  fiscal  policies  with  the 
tight  monetary  policies  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  brought  pressure  on  the  infla- 
tionary conditions  that  had  been  building 
since  1965.  These  conditions  are  now  easing. 
As  a  result,  we  expect  a  moderation  In  the 
growth  of  the  economy  next  year,  and  we 
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are  calling  on  business  and  labor  to  take  that 
fact  Into  consideration  In  their  wage  and 
price  decisions,  so  that  inflation  will  be 
brought  under  control. 

INVBBTMEJfT    AMD    TECHNOLOOT 

After  travel  and  tr«de,  there  are  the  world- 
wide challenges  to  freedom  of  Investment  and 
exchange  of  technologty.  I  want  to  consider 
these  together  because  they  often  go  hand 
In  hand  In  their  benefita  to  a  nation  and 
Its  people  This  1«  especially  true  In  the  de- 
veloping countries  of  the  world,  whose  hopes 
for  economic  Improvement  rest  largely  on 
Increased  capital  for  building  sound  In- 
dustries. It  Is  their  only  hope  for  growing 
away  from  subsistence.  agricultural 
economies. 

The  whole  world  knows  of  the  long-stand- 
ing U.S.  commitment  to  progress  for  the 
developing  nations. 

The  reason  Is  obvious:  It  Is  In  our  own 
self-interest.  For  the  United  States  to  prosper, 
we  must  have  a  world  of  peace  and  stability. 
Economic  progress  for  the  developing  nations 
win  help  achieve  It.  This  Is  the  way  to  a  bet- 
ter life  for  people  everywhere.  TTils  Is  the 
best  hope  for  lifting  the  burdens  of  poverty, 
hunger,  disease  and  Ignorance  from  the 
shoulders  of  mankind  forever. 

Moreover,  our  own  continued  prosperity 
Is  tied  toJiie  growth  of  markets  for  our  ex- 
ports with  a  high  technology  content.  The 
economic  modernization  of  the  developing 
nations  opens  up  such  markets. 

These  are  some  of  the  underlying  reasons 
why  this  government  has  sF>ent  billions  of 
dollars  in  assistance  programs  In  the  develop- 
ing nations  In  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. And  this  la  why  we  have  encouraged 
private  investors  to  undertake  vast  develop- 
ment projects  of  all  kinds  In  these  countries. 

BENETTTS 

Accompanying  these  great  Infusions  of 
capital  have  been  the  benefits  of  advanced 
technology 

Most  Important  of  all  has  been  the  fact 
that  millions  of  petjple  have  learned  new 
skills.  They  have  received  training  In  pro- 
duction, distribution,  marketing,  and  pro- 
motion, and  many  other  functions  of  a  mod- 
ern economy  In  a  very  real  sense.  American 
and  other  private  investment  has  built  the 
"Schoolhouse  of  the  World"  in  the  develop- 
ing nations.  Here  the  old  order  of  igno- 
rance, despair  and  hopelessness  has  been 
overturned  as  peciple  have  learned  new  skills 
and  acquired  new  hopes  and  new  expecta- 
tions. 

This  infusion  of  technology  also  has  set 
In  motion  the  whole  development  process  in 
those  countries.  The  costs  of  products  have 
been  lowered,  personal  income  has  gone  up, 
markets  have  been  developed,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  living  has  been  raised. 

In  addition,  American  private  investment 
has  often  boosted  exports  of  the  developing 
nations,  providing  foreign  exchange  for  them 
to  increase  imports. 

0"H    EXPERIENCE 

We  in  the  United  States  know  first  hand 
what  foreign  capital  can  mean  to  a  country's 
de-.elopment.  In  the  19th  Century,  we  were 
the  ereat  underdeveloped  nation  of  the  world. 
Foreign  capital  came  in  and  built  much  of 
our  original  transportation  network — roads, 
brtdgeii.  canals  and  railroads.  It  was  attracted 
here  t>ecause  we  offered  Investors  the  advan- 
tages of  political  stability,  full  legal  protec- 
tion of  property,  and  the  unlimited  right  to 
take  out  earnings  or  withdraw  capital. 

Later,  foreign  Ixjsinessmen  sUirted  making 
direct  investme.Tis  in  m.inuf.i,cturing  in  our 
country,  a  happy  development  which  .still 
cantlnues  to  g.-ow  year  after  ve.tr.  And  it  is 
one  th.u  we  continue  to  encourage  Ijecause 
It  Increases  competition  ajid  brini;.s  us  tiie 
benefits  of  foreign  technology  and  manage- 
rial  techniques.   It  is  a  working,  successful 
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example   of    the   value  of    the   International 
principle  of  "Freedom   of  Investment." 

EXPROPRIATION 

I  touch  on  these  benefits  of  foreign  direct 
Investment  as  l:>ackground  for  a  few  com- 
ments I  want  to  make  on  the  insecurity 
of  the  Investments  of  American  firms  in  some 
of  the  developing  nations 

We  know  that  If  we  are  to  advance  the 
well-being  of  the  world  community,  each 
member  of  the  family  of  nations  mu»t  accept 
certain  obligations.  Surely  one  of  these  Is  to 
respect  the  property  rights  of  others. 

If  he  isn't,  how  can  we  carry  on  the  great 
work  of  helping  the  developing  nations  to 
modernize  through  the  Investment  of  private 
capital   and   the   transfer  of   technology? 

president's  views  ^' 

President  Nixon,  referring  to  the  problem 
In  a  recent  speech,  pointed  out  that  a  de- 
veloping country  must  "expect  a  serious  im- 
ptalrment  of  its  ability  to  attract  Investment 
funds  when  it  acts  against  existing  invest- 
ments in  a  way  which  runs  counter  to  com- 
monly accepted  norms  of  international  law 
and  behavior." 

And  he  added:  "We  will  not  encourage 
United  States  private  investment  where  it 
Is  not  wanted,  or  where  the  local  political 
conditions  face  it  wltJi   unwarranted  risks." 

As  we  all  know,  investment  capital  enjoys 
a  free  marketplace  In  the  world.  It  Is  at- 
tracted by  the  legitimate  profit  Incentive.  It 
will  go  where  there  are  prospects  for  a  fair 
return  without  undue  risk.  It  will  flee  from 
conditions  which  threaten  Its  freedom  and 
security. 

These  are  Inexorable  fact«.  If  a  nation  Is 
to  attract  private  capital  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  that  it  offers,  conditions  must  be 
favorable  for  its  long  term  Investment. 

It  Is  to  every  nation's  benefit  to  create 
these  conditions. 

Many  nations  which  recognize  the  value  of 
private  Investment  have  entered  Into  the 
"Convention  on  Settlement  of  Investment 
Disputes."  an  effort  led  by  the  World  Bank. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  convention,  which 
the  U.S.  entered  into  in  1966.  machinery  Is 
available  at  the  headquarters  of  the  World 
Bank  for  both  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

We  all  hope  that  this  and  similar  efforts 
will  lead  to  a  growing  body  of  international 
law  which  will  assist  International  Investors 
in  learning  and  enforcing  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

rAVORABLE  CLIMATE  NEEDED 

Even  more  b;isic  than  the  assurance  of  se- 
curity for  existing  investments  Is  the  need 
for  a  climate  receptive  to  new  Investments  on 
a  large  scale.  For  one  thing,  It  would  be  help- 
ful for  leEulers  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  In  the  developing  nations  to  empha- 
.size  the  value  of  foreign  direct  Investment  to 
the  general  populace.  They  could  and  should 
point  out  the  benefits  in  terms  of  Jobs,  per- 
sonal Income,  standard  of  living.  They  could 
cite  the  example  of  how  other  nations,  In- 
cluding the  United  States,  were  largely  built 
by  foreign  capital  In  their  formative  years, 
and  still  benefit  from  such  Investments  today. 
And  among  the  developing  nations  today  are 
outstanding  examples  of  such  growing  coun- 
tries as  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  China. 

I  believe  the  leaders  of  all  countries  have 
a  responsibility  to  create  a  favorable  climate 
for  the  reaisonable  entry  and  repatriation  of 
capital  and  earnings.  Investors  need  assur- 
ance of  a  welcoming  attitude  on  tfie  part  of 
every  segment  of  society — working  people, 
farmers,  professional  people,  businessmen,  as 
well  as  government  leaders.  They  should  un- 
dertand,  of  course,  that  their  country  Is  com- 
peting against  every  country  for  scarce  re- 
sources— capital  and  know-how — and  that 
foreign  Investment  will  go  to  the  country 
that  offers  the  most  hospitable  climate. 

Reassurance  is  sorely  needed  today  to  re- 
score  the  confidence  of  U.S.  firms,  and  those 
of  other  industrialized  countries.  In  the  pol- 
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Idea  of  all  Free  World  nations  toward  pri- 
vate Investment. 

STJUMART 

So  let  me  summarize  the  p>oeltlon  of  this 
Administration  as  we  move  to  meet  the  new 
challenges  In  the  international  economy  to- 
day. 

First,  we  will  not  Impose  financial  re- 
straints on  the  American  people  traveling 
abroad,  and  will  Increase  our  efforts  to  bring 
more  foreign  travelers  here. 

Second,  we  are  committed  to  the  principle 
of  freer  trade  among  nations,  and  we  are 
moving  In  that  direction. 

Third,  we  seek  to  reduce  nontarlff  barriers 
to  international  commerce  through  "Open 
Table"  discussions. 

Fourth,  we  are  undertaking  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  active  assistance  for  exporters  In 
order  to  help  restore  a  healthy  trade  surplus. 

Fifth,  we  deplore  the  restrictive  attitude 
toward  American  investment  abroad.  We  urge 
a  receptive  climate  in  all  countries  under  a 
public  policy  of  encouragement  that  should 
provide  assurance  for  the  security  of  all  for- 
eign investment. 

These  are  the  principles  that  we  believe 
are  our  best  guides  in  meeting  the  challenges 
that  loom  on  the  economic  horizon  of  the 
international  community  today.  They  em- 
body the  Four  Freedoms  I  mentioned  earlier 
as  the  paths  to  economic  progress  across  the 
borders  of  nations — Freedom  to  travel;  Free- 
dom to  trade;  Freedom  to  invest;  Freedom  to 
exchtinge   technologty. 

CONCLD8ION 

We  know  that  all  men  seek  a  better  world. 
In  his  Latin  American  policy  sp>eech,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  "there  Is  no  task  more 
urgent  than  lifting  up  the  hungry  and  the 
helpless,  and  putting  fiesb  on  the  dreams  of 
those  who  yearn  for  a  better  life." 

One  way  to  help  build  this  better  life  Is 
to  continue  to  free  up  the  elements  that 
promote  International  development — travel, 
trade.  Investment  and  technology. 

This  Administration  is  fully  committed  to 
work  at  this  task  with  energy  and  determina- 
tion, and  I  am  confident  that  we  can  count 
on  the  full  support  of  the  members  of  the 
world's  business  communltv. 


HOW  BALL  BOUNCES— WORTH  A 
TV  LOOK 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tacks by  the  Vice  President  on  the  media 
and  on  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of 
our  time,  Averell  Harriman,  are  no 
laughing  matter.  Especially  to  the  extent 
that  the  Vice  President  appears  to  be 
speaking  for  the  President,  the  implica- 
tion of  these  attacks  is  very  grave  in- 
deed. The  battle  lines  are  being  drawn 
for  another  lonti  struggle  on  behalf  of 
our  basic  freedoms,  including  freedom 
from  fear. 

However,  even  in  the  most  serious 
battles  affecting  our  democratic  system, 
humor  can  be  a  valuable  weapon. 

With  that  thought  in  mind.  I  insert 
herewith  the  following  column  by  Art 
Buchwald  which  appeared  today  in  the 
Washington  Post: 

How  Ball  Bounces — Worth  a  TV  Look 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
the  dangers  of  television  sportscastlng  anc'i 
how  a  small  group  of  men  decide  what  2*) 
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million    people    will   see   during    a   football 
game. 

Last  Saturday,  Ohio  State  played  Purdue 
In  one  of  the  meet  Important  football  games 
of  the  year.  While  viewers  had  tuned  In  to  see 
this  great  contest  pitting  two  of  the  flnert 
teams  In  the  country,  two  or  three  com- 
mentators who  had  made  up  their  minds  In 
advance  on  the  outcome,  had  subjected  the 
game  to  Instant  analysis  and  querulous 
criticism. 

It  was  obvious  to  those  of  us  watching 
that  these  self-appointed  analysts  expressed 
their  hostility  toward  one  team  or  the  other 
before  the  television  audience  had  a  chance 
to  digest  what  had  happened. 

Two  of  the  commentators,  Chris  Schenkel 
and  Bud  Wilkinson,  by  the  tone  of  their 
voices  and  the  expressions  on  their  faces. 
Indicated  sharp  disapproval  of  Purdue's  de- 
fense and  coiUdn't  hide  their  admiration  for 
the  way  Ohio  State  had  managed  to  score  at 
win. 

They  offered  gratuitous  advice,  challenging 
the  policies  of  the  Piurdue  quarterback  and 
coach,  and  the  networks  seemed  happy  to 
offer  the  commentators  all  the  time  they 
wanted. 

Now  everyone  has  a  right  to  say  what  he 
wants  about  the  Ohio  State-Purdue  football 
game,  but  the  American  people  also  have  a 
right  to  make  up  their  own  minds  as  to  what 
they  have  seen. 

How  was  this  football  game  telecast?  A 
small  elite  group  of  men,  no  more  than  a 
dozen,  decided  what  you  would  or  would  not 
see  Saturday.  They  chose  the  plays  and  the 
players  that  you  would  follow.  You  had  no 
choice  In  this  matter. 

They  also,  at  their  own  discretion,  decided 
what  Instant  replay  would  be  shown  and 
when.  This  great  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  Is  too  frightening  to  Imagine.  Who  Is 
to  say  how  much  Ctiris  Schenkel's  Inflections 
or  Bud  Wilkinson's  raised  eyebrows  contrib- 
uted to  Purdue's  defeat? 

We  know  that  Mr.  Schenkel  lives  In  New 
York  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  lives  In  Washing- 
ton, the  most  unrepresentative  communities 
in  the  United  States. 

Both  men  read  the  same  newsj>apers  and 
draw  their  views  from  the  same  sources 
Worse,  they  talk  constantly  to  one  another, 
thereby  providing  artificial  reinforcements 
of  their  shared  viewpoints. 

Is  It  not  fair  and  relevant  to  question  the 
concentration  of  power  when  It  comes  to 
college  football  games  In  the  hands  of  a  tiny 
enclosed  fraternity  of  privileged  men.  elected 
by  no  one  and  enjoying  a  monopoly  sanc- 
tioned and  licensed  by  the  government? 

We  should  ask  ourselves:  What  is  the  end 
profit  of  watching  such  a  game?  Why.  for 
example,  did  the  network  In  question  choose 
to  show  the  violence  of  the  Purdue-Ohio 
State  football  game,  rather  than  the  peace- 
ful scenes  on  the  sidelines?  Why  were  their 
cameras  constantly  aimed  at  confrontation 
between  the  two  teams  Instead  of  showing 
us  what  was  going  on  outside  the  stadi'i"" 
In  the  parking  lot.  where  all  was  calm  and 
serene? 

At  halftlme.  we  saw  demonstrations  on  the 
field,  cheerleaders  screaming  and  urging 
their  respective  teams  to  violence.  In  the 
search  for  excitement  and  controversy  we 
were  treated  to  a  small  minority  of  people 
numbering  no  more  than  85.000.  shouting 
and  yelling  their  heads  off.  Was  this  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  people  In  the  Unltp-i 
States?  I  do  not  have  the  solutions  to  the 
questions  I  have  raised  today.  I  believe  It 
is  up  to  the  sportscasters  themselves  to  re- 
examine and  Improve  the  objectivity  of  their 
football  reporting.  I  don't  say  the  govern- 
ment should  get  Into  It  at  this  time,  but  if 
we  can't  have  a  football  game  without  vio- 
lence on  the  field  and  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  the  commentators,  then  I  can't  see  any 
other  alternative  than  for  the  FCC  to  step 
in. 
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BEARDEN  HIGH  MEMORIAL  IS 
DEDICATED 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bellig- 
erent youth  who  march  and  make  loud 
protests  receive  much  public  attention. 
And  we  often  speak  of  the  "silent  ma- 
jority." However,  there  is  another  group 
that  is  active,  yet  gets  little  attention  or 
recognition  for  its  efforts. 

Today  I  would  like  to  recognize  the 
young  people  of  America  who  are  doing 
something  positive  for  their  Nation. 
Throughout  this  coimtry  thoughtful 
yoimg  men  and  women  are  banding  to- 
gether to  express  deep-felt  patriotism. 

I  specifically  want  to  recognize  groups 
of  students  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  who  de- 
signed and  carried  out  their  own  pro- 
grams. 

On  this  Veterans'  Day,  1969,  Bearden 
High  School  dedicated  a  memorial  stone 
at  their  school  in  honor  of  four  of  their 
graduates  who  gave  their  lives  in  Viet- 
nam. The  Bearden  choir  sang  moving 
tributes  as  faculty,  students,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  deceased  graduates'  families 
listened  thoughtfully. 

Following  is  a  news  accoimt  of  the 
special  ceremony  from  the  November  11 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  News-Sentinel: 

Bearden  High  Memorial  Is  Dedicated 
(By  Charles  Armstrong) 

There  was  a  dedication  ceremony  and  a 
tribute  to  American  veterans  today  at 
Bearden  High  School.  And  although  It  was 
not  planned,  there  was  also  a  demonstration 
— of  a  deep  mixture  of  sadness  and  pride. 

There  were  few  words  spoken,  and  no  signs 
were  held  In  the  hands  of  the  students  and 
families.  Instead  they  held  In  their  hearts  the 
loss  of  four  classmates  fallen  in  Vietnam. 

The  students'  tribute  wa  a  mrnument 
with  the  four  names  Inscribed,  which  is  under 
the  flagpole  at  the  entrance  of  the  school.  It 
was  unveiled  during  the  ceremony  today. 

ROLL  OF   HONOR 

It  read :  "A  Tribute  to  Our  Vietnam  Dead." 
And  it  listed  the  names  only  of: 

Sp  4  George  E.  Clark  Jr.,  class  of  1961.  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Martha  Lembert  Clark  and  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Sr..  Woodbrler  Rd.; 
Lance  Cpl.  James  D.  Travis,  class  of  1965, 
husband  of  the  former  Sherry  Sharpe.  and 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUlian  B.  Travis.  West- 
land  Drive;  Lt.  Charles  H.  Pllkington  Jr.,  class 
of  1964.  husband  of  Mrs.  Jane  Moon  Pllking- 
ton and  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Pllkington. 
809  Nortlishore  Drive,  and  Sgt.  William  B. 
Bishop,  class  of  1965,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam B.  Bishop,  1104  Burton  Rd. 

The  feeling  of  the  student  body  was  per- 
haps summed  up  in  the  simple  service  by 
Rev.  WilUam  J.  Carter,  p^tor  of  Bearden 
United  Methodist  Church,  who  gave  the  in- 
vocation. 

REMEMBERED    AS    FRIZNDS 

He  said,  "We  will  remember  these  who  died 
as  warriors  and  patriots,  but  most  of  all  as 
friends."  He  concluded,  "This  Is  the  final 
moment  of  honor  for  all  men  who  have  died 
that  we  might  live." 

Pamillos  of  the  dead  were  seated  in  front 
of  the  monument  as  the  ceremony  began; 
members  of  the  student  council  and  executive 
council  stood  soberly  as  their  leaders  began 
the  program. 

Mike  Delorenzo,  student  leader,  asked  each 
of  the  families  of  the  fallen  to  stand.  Dean 
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Kleto.  president  of  the  student  council.  In- 
troduced Kathy  Townes  and  Susan  Mooney, 
students  who  organized  the  memorial  at  the 
end  of  last  school  year.  Every  student  In  the 
high  school  made  a  contribution  to  the  me- 
morial fund. 

battles  cited 

In  a  short  address.  Dean  named  major  bat- 
tles throughout  U.S.  history.  Including  recent 
ones  at  Etenang,  Hue.  Que  Son.  He  said  the 
four  Bearden  graduates  had  been  added  to 
the  list  of  those  "who  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  to  make  democracy  endure." 

As  the  choir  sang  "Let  Us  Now  Praise  Fa- 
mous Men."  the  faces,  young  and  old,  became 
more  sober.  Several  cheeks  were  wet  as  the 
anthem  ended  with  "their  name  liveth  for- 
ever more." 

The  memorial  ended  with  the  playing  of 
"Taps."  The  students  and  citizens  and  mili- 
tary representatives  left  quietly.  leaving  the 
monument  behind  to  speak  for  them. 

Other  young  people  have  come  up  with 
constructive  projects,  including  adding 
to  the  packages  the  soldiers  in  Vietnam 
will  open  this  Christmas.  The  Central 
High  School  Senior  Y-Teens  collected 
money  in  shoppir\g  centers  ari^  in  down- 
town Knoxville  to  send  packets  to  men 
in  Vietnam.  Headed  by  President  Susie 
Kemppainnen,  the  Y-Teens  collected 
their  funds  with  patriotism  and  great  en- 
thusiasm. 

There  is  a  certain  exuberance  com- 
mon in  youth.  When  they  decide  to  lend 
support,  they  do  not  fall  short.  These 
young  citizens  are  to  be  commended  and 
today  I  salute  them.  I  thank  them  for 
their  outstanding  efforts. 


REPRESENTATIVE  HAYS'  FIRM 
NATO  POLICY 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  J^ovember  20.  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  of  November  18,  1969,  praises  the 
soimd  judgment  of  our  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  ( Mr.  Hays  ) . 

The  North  Atlantic  Assembly  is  for- 
timate  to  have  as  its  President  our  col- 
league, Mr.  Hays,  whose  knowledge  and 
keen  imderstandlng  of  foreign  affairs  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  in  its  deliberations  and  de- 
termination of  policy  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

With  leave  granted,  I  insert  the  edi- 
torial as  follows: 
Representative  Hats'  Firm  NATO  Policy 

U.S.  Rep.  Wayne  L.  Hays,  new  president  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  talks  sense 
when  be  says  America  should  not  pull  out 
any  of  its  300.000  troops  from  Western 
Europe. 

Too  much  erosion  has  weakened  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  military  force 
already.  And  If  NATO's  conventional  war 
strength  gets  too  thin,  then  the  West  would 
have  to  shoot  tactical  nuclear  weapons  all 
the  earlier.  In  a  crisis.  That  would  Inevitably 
trigger  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Airlift  plans,  as  the  congressman  from 
Belmont  Coimty  says,  do  not  substitute  for 
troops  ready  in  the  field  in  case  of  a  Soviet 
strike  of  any  dimensions. 
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NATO  manpower  Is  rated  at  two-thirds  oi 
Warsaw  Pact  troops,  and  NATO  tanks  at 
only  one-half  the  Warsaw  Pact's,  In  the  Sep- 
tember report  by  the  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies   in   London. 

■If  a  European  crisis  developed  gradually 
enough  to  permit  full  reimbursement,"  says 
the  ISS  report,  "the  West  would  be  in  a 
position    much    more    resembling    equality." 

HOW  gradual  was  the  slick,  quick  occu- 
pation of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Warsaw 
Pact  war  machine? 

NATO  military  men  gasped  in  awe  at  the 
way  the  Soviet  bloc  could  pounce  on  a  neigh- 
bor country  and  render  It  helpless 

But  the  shock  value  of  that  illustration 
did  not  last.  Prance's  defection  from  NATO 
and  Canada's  Intent  to  reduce  Us  NATO 
commitment  leave  unplugged  gaps.  Other 
European  members  of  NATO  have  not  been 
hastening  to  plug  them. 

Nor  has  there  been  any  cutback  of  war- 
saw  Pact  strength.  Military  observers  In 
fact  are  marveling  at  the  Soviet  Union  s  huge 
and  growing  navy  and  its  passing  the  parity 
mark  in  deploying  Intercontlnertal  ballistic 

""u'ls  unllkelv  that  the  United  States  would 
use   any   nuclear   weapon   in   any   European 

'.^abbVrThe  more  reluctant  Americans  are 
t^  use  .«eh  weapons,  the  more  they  shou  d 

favor  an  adequate  conventional  force  to 
guard  the  safety  of  a  free  Europe. 


SAN   DIEGO   STATE   COLLEGE   GIRL 
HONORED 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

i3F    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  when  student  unrest  and 
campus  turmoU  receive  front-page  news 
coverage  each  morning,  we  sometimes 
lose  sight  Df  the  fact  that  this  is  only 
a  small  minority.  We  in  San  Diego  are 
proud  of  Denise  Evers,  a  sophomore 
from  San  Diego  State  College  who  ex- 
emplifies the  vast  majority  of  not  so 
silenf  voung  people  working  for  the 
betterment  of  our  community  and  our 
Nation.  I  am  pleased  to  share  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  San  Diego  Un- 
ion, outlining  Denise's  activities,  with 
my  House  colleagues: 

••SUPER    PATRIOT'     NAMED     La    MESA'S     "YOUTH 

or  Year" 
( By  Betty  Lubrano ) 

La  Mesa.— Denise  Evers,  a  19-year-old  San 
Diego  State  sophomore,  is  what  some  call  a 
•super  patriot."  And  she's  proud  of  It. 

Denise.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis 
Evers  8443  Lemon  Ave.,  yesterday  was  named 
outstanding  youth  of  the  year  by  the  La 
Mesa  Optimist  Club. 

Police  Sgt.  Bill  Cook,  the  man  who  made 
the  award  at  an  Optimist  Club  youth  appre- 
ciation breakfast,  knows  first  hand  Just  why 
Denise  was  named  for  the  honor. 

The  Helix  High  School  graduate,  one  of  six 
Evers  children.  Is  chairman  of  the  Heartland 
Youth  for  Decency.  Members  of  the  club — 
there  are  about  75  of  them— thrive  on  activi- 
ties that  reflect  love  for  God  and  country 
and  support  of  the  armed  forces  and  law  en- 
forcement officials. 

CLUB    SPONSORS 

Cook,  who  Is  area  lieutenant  governor  for 
the  Optimist  Club,  sponsors  the  club  along 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evers  and  police  officer 
BUI  Daw. 
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Denise  admits  that  when  some  high  school 
and  college  students  hear  the  group's  name, 
they  say   "Wow.   what   a  bunch  of  square 

kids." 

•'But  when  ihfy  see  what  we're  like — 
what  we're  reilly  like— they  like  It."  she  says 

Representatives  of  the  club  are  16  young- 
sters who  call  themselves  Freedom  Sounds. 
The  boys  and  girls  dress  In  red.  white  and 
blue.  When  they  sing,  they  let  themselves 
go  to  the  rhvthm  of  the  music,  whether  its 
the  stirring  "TMs  Land  Is  My  Land"  or  the 
moving  Civil  War  ballad.     This  Cruel  War  " 

Heartland  Youth  for  Decency  was  forme  1 
when  Cook.  Denise  and  her  puents  put  their 
heads  together  to  come  up  with  "something 
to  get  kids  involved  In  positive  community 
action  to  counteract  adverse  publicity  on 
riots  and  other  activities 

•'It's  to  get  kids  to  realize  they  have  a  fan- 
tastic heritage  In  their  country."  Denise  said 

During  the  Freedom  Sounds  performance 
at  the  breakfast  Denise  sensed  that  some  ot 
the  teenagers  were  somewhat  embarrassed 
by  the  "superpatrlotlc  "  atmosphere  generated 
bv  the  group 

.She  didn't  mince  words.  "When  you  see 
what  they've  got  In  other  countries,  you  guys 
win  realize  that  you've  got  the  greatest  thing 
In  the  world."  .-he  said.  "I'm  proud  to  be  an 
American." 

Since  the  movement  began  last  May,  the 
Evers  house  has  been  one  of  the  gathering 
place  for  members  The  singing  group  prac- 
tices at  least  once  a  week  Denises  18-year- 
uld  sister,  Dlanne.  is  leader  of  the  group. 

Freedom  Sounds  hjs  participated  In  about 
r>0  performances  since  Its  formation  three 
months  ago  And  although  the  musicians  are 
an  important  element  of  the  club,  members 
also  have  been  bvisy  with  other  activities 

They've  .<ent  gift  packages  to  servicemen  in 
Vietnam  and  Korea  and  are  planning  a  me- 
morial for  the  war  de.id.  The  club  also  li.s 
•  adopted  an   orphanage  in   Korea.' 

CHRISTMAS    PLANS 

For  Christmas,  the  Heartland  group  Is  hop- 
ing to  -supply  the  40  boys  .ind  40  girls  with 
warm  clothing  "They  need  clothes  and  socks 
really  bad  because  It  gets  .so  cold  there."  De- 
mse  said. 

The  orphanage  receives  .¥300  a  month  from 
a  Marine  battalion,  but  the  donation  Is  not 
enough  for  everything  the  children  need.  De- 
nise said.  Donations  may  be  left  at  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  hall  in  La  Mesa 

Tomorrow  she  will  be  honored  along  with 
other  outstanding  youth  from  San  Diego  and 
Imperial  counties  at  an  Optimists  Club  ban- 
quet at  the  Hanalel  Hotel. 
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Portions  of  what  I  have  to  say  ap- 
peared in  another  form  in  a  statement  I 
made  last  week  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  reference  to  these  prisoners. 

It  is  important  that  we  emphasize  the 
brutal  contrast  between  promise  and 
performance  in  the  matter  of  prisoner  of 
war  treatment  by  the  Hanoi  regime  and 
their  Vietcong  allies.  Hanoi  has  professed 
adherence  to  the  Geneva  convention,  but 
it  has  ignored  repeated  pleas  for  free  flow 
of  prisoner  mail  and  has  refused  to  per- 
mit inspection  of  detention  facilities  by 
the  International  Red  Cross  or  any  other 
unbiased  international  agency. 

Even  more  serious  is  the  record  of  cal- 
culated mistreatment  being  written  by 
the  few  American  servicemen  who  have 
escaped  or  been  released  after  protracted 
confinement.  While  all  do  not  tell  of  overt 
cruelty,  there  is  a  substantial  body  of 
testimony  establishing  the  failure  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  take  ordinary  hu- 
mantarian  measures  in  sanitation  and 
medical  care. 

Our  consciences  will  not  permit  us  to 
ignore  this  contempt  for  minimal  stand- 
ards which  have  had  long  acceptance 
among  civilized  nations,  to  which  com- 
pany the  Hanoi  regime  pretends.  The 
world  conscience  needs  to  be  aroused  in 
the  matter,  particularly  those  segments 
of  its  which  have  viewed  the  North  Viet- 
namese as  innocent  victims  of  American 
military  might. 

The  treatmen.  of  prisoners  of  war  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  all  who  value  hu- 
man dignity.  It  transcends  the  issues  of 
any  particular  conflict.  It  is  a  matter 
apart  from  national  or  individual  views 
as  to  where  right  lies  between  contesting 
causes. 

Our  duty  to  those  imprisoned  in  an 
alien  land,  therefore,  is  clear.  It  is  to 
press  continually  for  their  humane  treat- 
ment, for  an  accounting  by  the  adversary 
as  to  the  numbers  and  identities  of  those 
held,  for  prompt  prisoner  exchange,  and 
for  international  participation  in  the  ef- 
fort to  achieve  these  goals  of  common 
decency. 


THE  VFW'S  "OPERATION  SPEAK 
OUT  "  AND  AMERICAN  POWS 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  are  to  be  com- 
mended on  their  national  program  en- 
couraging not' only  their  own  organiza- 
tion, but  other  organizations,  and  espe- 
cially each  American  citizen,  to  speak  out 
in  support  of  our  country  and  its  insti- 
tutions. This  great  veteran's  group  has 
always  devoted  tremendous  time  and 
effort  to  programs  that  relate  to 
patriotism  and  to  building  national  will. 
In  support  of  this  effort,  I  would  like  to 
join  with  many  of  my  other  colleagues 
and  countless  Americans  in  continuing 
to  bring  to  the  public  attention  the  phght 
of  American  prisoners  of  war. 


SINO-SOVIET  TENSIONS  AND  AMER- 
ICAN   FOREIGN    POLICY 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  insightful  article  written  recently  by 
one  of  my  distinguished  constituents,  Mr 
Daniel  P.  Halloran. 

His  article,  entitled.  "Sino-Soviet  Ten- 
sions and  American  Foreign  Policy."  wa.' 
published  by  the  Catholic  World  maga- 
zine. 

Mr.  Halloran.  a  resident  of  Albany, 
N.Y.  is  a  former  fellow  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Public  Affairs  and  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  de- 
gree in  political  science  from  the  State 
University  of  New  York.  His  article  fol- 
lows: 
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SiNO-Sovirr   TKNSioNa   and   Amkrican   Pok- 

EiCN  Policy 

(By  Daniel  P.  Halloran) 

The  recent  flare-up  of  hostilities  on  the 
Asian  border  between  China  and  Russia  has 
had  effects  other  than  the  provocation  of 
mass  demonstrations  In  Moscow  and  Peking. 
It  has  also  revived  American  Interest  In  the 
Slno-Sovlet  rift.  Shortly  after  news  of  the 
outbreak  reached  the  United  States.  Ameri- 
can fxjlltlcal  analysts  were  discussing  the 
situation,  not  In  terms  of  a  power  struggle 
over  national  boundaries,  but  as  a  new  mani- 
festation of  an  ideological  dispute  over  Com- 
munist doctrine  between  the  two  socialist 
superpowers. 

The  current  focus  of  Interest  on  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  dispute  can  be  seized  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  our  foreign  policy  In  the 
light  of  the  Interpretation  It  tends  to  place 
on  the  tensions  between  China  and  Rtissla. 
It  may  well  be  that  this  Interpretation  is 
more  a  reflection  of  our  own  view  of  inter- 
national society  than  a  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  all  the  factors  which  could  have 
contributed   to   the   present   situation. 

Under  the  pressure  of  conditions  partly  the 
result  of.  and  partly  the  cause  of.  the  Viet- 
nam war.  American  foreign  policy  has  be- 
come more  and  more  oriented  toward  the 
Idea  that  the  whole  world  revoles  around 
the  "International  Communist  conspiracy." 
With  prosi>ects  Improving  for  a  solution  to 
the  Vietnam  situation,  the  resolution  of  this 
conflict  will  be  meaningless  If  we  are  Just 
going  to  stumble  Into  another  Vietnam  in 
some  other  place  in  the  simplistic  belief  that 
we  are  again  fighting  the  good  fight  to  save 
the  world  from  Communist  enslavement. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  there  is  such  a 
phenomenon  as  an  "International  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  "  Nor  Is  It  to  deny  that  many 
of  its  members  wish  that  It  were  even  half 
as  cohesive  and  effective  a  movement  as  Its 
most  dedicated  enemies  believe  it  to  be.  How- 
ever, the  fact  remains  that  the  strongest 
force  today  in  international  relations  Is  not 
economic  or  political  Ideology,  but  plain,  old- 
fashioned  nationalism. 

President  Nixon  has  stated  his  Intention  to 
avoid  "any  more  Vletnams."  and  there  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  he  does  not  mean  it.  His 
ability  to  achieve  this  objective,  however, 
without  resorting  to  an  undesirable  policy 
of  Isolationism,  will  be  largely  dependent 
upon  his  adoption  of  a  more  enlightened  for- 
eign policy  than  that  which  has  prevailed 
for  the  past  five  years.  And  the  development 
of  such  a  foreign  policy  presupposes  a  re- 
jection of  the  tendency  to  view  the  entire 
world  through  Red-tinted  glasses  and  a  new 
willingness  to  take  a  real  look  at  the  world 
around  us  and  at  the  forces  which  created  It 
and  the  tensions  under  which  It  exists. 

Our  Communist-dominated  view  of  the 
world  Is  well  suited  to  Interpret  and  explain 
subversive  "wars  of  national  liberation"  and 
other  Internal  conflicts  in  the  developing 
nations.  One  would  expect  It  to  falter  In  the 
face  of  tensions  arising  within  the  Commu- 
nist world  itself,  such  as  the  lengthy  rift 
between  China  and  Russia.  We  have  risen  to 
the  occasion,  however,  with  heroic  attempts 
to  explain  it  In  terms  of  strictly  Ideological 
differences  while  we  completely  Ignore  the 
historic  roots  of  Slno-Russlan  conflict. 

The  present  Communist  governments  In 
Russia  and  China  both  came  Into  being 
through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  pre-exist- 
ing political  structures  Both  based  their 
Ideological  pretensions  on  a  disavowal  of  the 
Illegitimate  activities  of  their  predecessor 
governments.  Yet  after  a  period  of  initial 
reaction,  each  country  has  shown  a  discon- 
certing tendency  to  assume  a  certain  right- 
ness  of  past  territorial  claims  without  regard 
for  the  "illegitimacy"  of  the  governments 
which  asserted  those  claims. 

The  Soviet  government  was  not  created  in 
a  vacuum.  Like  any  other  dyna.mic.  living 
political  organism,  It  had  to  take  root  within 
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the  context  of  an  existing  society  and  could 
not  escape  the  Influence  of  the  policy  which 
preceded  It  In  that  society.  Just  as  the  pres- 
ent Communist  governments  of  Russian  and 
China  are  Inevitably  based  to  some  extent  on 
the  past  governments  of  those  countries,  the 
present  Slno-Sovlet  rift  was  not  created  In 
a  vacuum  but  must  be  considered  as  largely 
a  continuation  of  Russian-Chinese  relations 
dating   back    several   centuries. 

The  first  treaty  China  ever  made  with  a 
foreign  power  was  the  1689  Treaty  of  Ner- 
chinsk w-lth  Russia.  This  In  Itself — recogni- 
tion of  another  nation  as  equal  enough  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire—was a  concession  on  the  part  of  China. 
Prom  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  on,  Russia  applied  colonial  pressure 
against  the  Chinese  "border,"  largely  In  the 
areas  of  Slnklang.  Manchuria  and  Outer 
Mongolia. 

Russia  acted  as  a  mediator  to  negotiate 
the  end  of  the  Chinese-Japanese  War  of  1895 
largely  to  establish  preferential  treatment 
for  Itself  In  the  Llaotung  Peninsula.  On  the 
strength  of  Its  support  for  China  against 
Japanese  claims,  Russia  negotiated  ^th 
China  for  rights  to  build  the  trans-Sl|^rlan 
railroad  across  Manchuria.  Russian  insist- 
ence on  special  rights  to  the  port*  of  Darien 
and  Port  Arthur  led  to  the  Russlan-Jadfepese 
War  of  1904-05  Following  the  War.  Ii55r907, 
Russia  and  Japan  agreed  to  share  certffln  In- 
terests In  Manchuria  at  the  expense  o^  Chi- 
nese sovereignty.  This  began  a  ten-year  pe- 
riod of  cooperation  between  Russi*  and 
Japan  In  the  application  of  imperialistic 
pressure  on  China. 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
In  1917.  Internal  Russian  strife  which  spilled 
over  Into  Chinese  territory  was  used  as  an 
excuse  to  continue  Russian  imperialistic  ad- 
vances. In  1921.  Russian  troops  followed  re- 
treating White  Russians  into  Slnklang  and 
Outer  Mongolia.  Slno-Russian  negotiations 
eventually  wound  up  in  agreement  on  the  in- 
dependence from  China  of  Outer  Mongolia 
and  mutual  recognition  of  Slnklang  as  an 
"autonomous"  part  of  Chinese  territory 

In  1935.  Russia  sold  its  Chinese  Eastern 
Railroad  to  Japan  over  heavy  Chinese  objec- 
tions. Possibly  as  a  holdover  from  the  days 
of  mutual  Imperialistic  Interests,  in  1941 
Russia  and  Japan  signed  a  neutrality  pact. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  long  Slno- 
Japanese  War.  Russian  material  assistance 
was  given  to  the  Kuomlntang,  and  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  were  left  largely  on  their 
own.  It  was  Moscow's  hope — and  this  wish 
was  realized — that  Japan,  Russia's  colonial 
competitor  in  greater  Asia,  and  the  Kuomln- 
tang government  of  China  would  neutralize 
each  other,  eventually  leaving  the  field  to 
Russia  and  the  Chinese  Communists. 

In  1945.  Churchill.  Stalin  and  Roosevelt 
met  at  Yalta  and  contracted  mutual  agree-' 
ments  on  the  disposition  of  a  number  of 
matters  affecting  China  in  the  absence  of  any 
Chinese  representation.  Stalin  insisted  on  the 
restoration  of  certain  Russian  rights  which 
went  clearly  back  to  Czarist  imperial  Russia 
despite  an  official  Communist  line  which  dis- 
avowed Russian  imperialistic  pretensions. 
He  demanded  restoration  of  Russian  rights 
In  the  Llaotung  Peninsula  which  predated 
1904.  Stalin  thus  completely  ignored  a  1918 
statement  by  Chlcherln.  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Commissar,  which  specifically  renounced  im- 
perialist Russia's  claims  In   China. 

For  several  hundred  years  before  World 
War  II,  China  suffered  the  advances  of  West- 
ern colonialism.  During  this  same  period 
Czarist  Russia  was  in  itself  an  imperialist 
power.  Also.  Russia  had  long  been  recognized 
as  a  dlEt'nct  national  power  by  the  Western 
community  of  nations.  China,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  considered  by  the  West  as  a 
continent  or  an  ancient  clvillMtion  rather 
-han  as  a  nation  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
West  recognized  its  own  national  sovereign- 
ties. Partly  as  a  result  of  these  historical 
differences,    the   Russians   and   the   Chinese 
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have   adopted  different   views  of  the  nature 
of  Communism 

The  Chinese,  still  smarting  under  the  pro- 
longed humiliation  of  Western  economic  ex- 
ploitation during  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries,  tend  to  stress  Commu- 
nism as  salvation  from  imperialism.  The 
Russian  view  of  Communism  Is  much  more 
strongly  directed  toward  the  class  struggle 
between  the  workers  and  the  propertied  class. 
China  refuses  to  make  any  concession  in  its 
determined  stand  against  Western  Imperial- 
ism to  the  possibility  of  a  modification  of 
Western  interests.  The  Chinese  view  is  thai — 
if  the  Western  nations  appear  to  have  re- 
tracted from  their  imperialistic  posture  of 
fifty  years  ago — that  is  only  a  temporary 
pose  and  their  ultimate  objectives  remain 
unchanged 

Russia,  perhaps  due  to  both  a  greater  so- 
phistication In  world  politics  and  her  role 
in  the  United  Nations,  cannot  help  but  be 
aware  of  the  retrenchment  of  Western  co- 
lonialism. China,  on  the  other  hand,  tends 
to  view  the  West  of  today  as  the  same  im- 
perialistic aggressor  of  a  century  ago  Also, 
the  Communist  regime  of  Russia  predates 
that  of  China  by  thirty-two  years,  giving  it 
perhaps  a  greater  maturity  and  a  stronger 
sense  of  security  among  the  community  of 
nations. 

Under  the  long,  autocratic  reign  of  the 
Czars,  substantive  participation  in  the  proc- 
ess of  government  in  Russia  was  effectively 
denied  the  masses  and  reserved  to  the  no- 
bility and  large  landowners.  The  late  awak- 
ening of  the  Russian  people  was  Initially 
answered  by  the  autocracy  with  greater  and 
more  tyrannical  oppression.  What  conces- 
sions were  made  to  popular  demands  were 
almost  immediately  retracted  or  nullified. 
Thus,  the  Bolshertst  movement  which  even- 
tually emerged  victorious  found  its  natural 
enemy  in  the  Czarist  autocracy  and  the 
landed  nobility  within  Russian  society 

The  Chinese  and  Russian  concepts  of  the 
"enemy  "  differ;  Russian  Communists  see  the 
enemy  rather  clearly  in  terms  of  the  class 
society— capitalistic  exploitation  of  the  work- 
ers. In  other  words,  the  Russian  -enemy" 
has  no  ethnic  or  national  Identity  and  could 
and  did  exist  inside  Russia  Just  as  easily  as 
outside. 

Although  the  Chinese  have  made  valiant 
attempts  to  see  the  struggle  in  this  idealistic 
light — witness  the  sporadic  campaigns  to 
eliminate  the  lajidlord  class — they  have  never 
been  able  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  view 
the  true  enemy  as  outsiders,  as  "non-China." 

The  Russian  Communist,  sophisticated  in 
the  Ideological  intricacies  of  dialectical  ma- 
lerialism,  generally  has  a  deep  commitment 
to  the  theories  of  Communism:  the  class- 
less society,  overthrow  of  capitalistic  op- 
pression, and  the  eventual  universal  achieve- 
ment of  the  Communist  millennium — the 
self-ordering  society  devoid  of  any  need  for 
a  managerial  or  authoritarian  class.  The 
Chinese  Communist,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  see  Communism  as  an  end  in  Itself  but 
only  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  a  stronger 
China.  The  Chinese  will  not  easily  abandon 
the  concept  of  China  as  the  "center  of  the 
world." 

The  first  e.ght  years  of  Commumst  dom- 
ination in  China  represented  a  general 
economic  Improvement  over  the  preceding 
decades  of  intermittent  war.  famine,  and 
natural  and  unnatural  catastrophe  From 
1958  en.  however,  government  repression 
has  been  added  to  economic  reverses  and  not 
a  month  has  gone  by  since  1958  without 
the  occurrence  of  some  type  of  local  upris- 
ing. It  would  be  an  unwarranted  optimism, 
however,  on  the  part  of  the  West  to  as- 
sume the  probability  of  a  successful  internal 
revolt  in  view  of  the  unquestioned  loyalty 
and  support  of  the  army.  Mao's  dynamic 
personality — not  generally  appreciated  In  the 
West — is  also  a  prime  factor  in  the  probably 
continued  successful  existence  of  the  re- 
gime,  and   his  eventual  death   Is  a   subject 
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of  strong  speculation  for  the  impact  It  will 
have  on  the  Chinese  policy. 

In  the  view  of  the  more  knowledgeable 
China  watchers,  there  Is  no  simple  solution 
to  the  problem  which  China  poses  to  the 
Western  world  rejardlesa  of  the  direction 
taken  by  Slno-Soviet  relations.  Given  the 
present  situation.  It  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  problem  Is  in- 
herent in  'China"  rather  than  •Communist 
China."  It  would  be  folly  to  assume  that  the 
fall  of  the  Communist  regime  .vould  auto- 
matically solve  all  of  the  complex  problems 
involved  in  China*  relations  with  the  world 
in  general  and  with  the  West  in  particular  - 
or  wonUl  t-vei>  greatly  chance  them!  Most 
AinericHiis  viewed  with  horror  the  brutal 
uikeover  of  Tibet  bv  the  Chinese  Cc-mmu- 
nlsls.  What  ihcy  were  not  uwiire  of  w.is  'hat 
Chlan?  Kai-Shek  had  every  intention  of 
invading  and  conquering  Tibet— he  was  de- 
terred onlv   bv   his  inability   to  imlfy  China. 

In  Chinese  anU-imperlali.'in  'here  Is  a 
strong  element  of  racism  which  Is  Incompat- 
ible with  the  continuance  of  a  close  frater- 
nal nelationshlp  with  Caucasian  Russia.  Aa 
one  writer  put  It; 

"For  obvious  reasons  the  rise  of  a  Com- 
munist regime  In  China  affected  the  colo- 
nial and  ex-colonlal  countries  of  the  Orient 
mucix  mtm  directly  than  did  the  rise  of  the 
U  »SR.  The  Russia  In  which  Lenin  seized 
power  appeared  to  the  Eastern  obeervers  aa  a 
European  country— and  one  that  unUl 
recently  had  exercised  ImperlsJlst  control 
over  vast  expanses  of  Asia.  The  China  In 
which  Mao's  party  seized  power  was  still  an 
Oriental  counUy  and  one  that  had  suffered 
serlovislv  from  Western  and  Japanese  Im- 
perialism '  (Wlttfogel.  Karl  A  ,  Oriental 
Despotism.  Yale  Press,  New  Haven.   1957.  p. 
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.\  younger  and  possibly  more  open-minded 
Walt  Bostow.  writing  in  1954  before  the 
Slno-Sovlet  rift,  speculated  on  the  possibil- 
ity of  just  such  an  occurrence.  He  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  over-slmpUficatlon  of  the 
relationship  in  attempting  to  gain  perspec- 
tive and  defined  six  major  areas  distinguish- 
able In  Slno-Sovtet  relations.  These  were: 
(1)  military  balance.  (2)  the  problems  ol 
the  border  areas  of  Manchuria.  Outer  Mon- 
golia and  Slnklang,  (3)  world  power  politics. 
(4)  reelonal  .\slan  power  politics.  (5)  ideo- 
logical differences  In  emphasis  and  objec- 
tives, and  (6)  economic  relations  He  men- 
tioned that  Russian  economic  aid  to  China 
after  1949  was  probably  less  substantial  than 
generally  believed,  and  pointed  out  that 
some  aspects  of  It  were  designed  to  establish 
Chinese  technical  dependence  on  Russia. 
There  was  also  a  heavy  emphasis  on  techni- 
cal advisors  who  played  an  intelligence  role 
in  addition  to  their  overt  functions. 

In  June.  1960.  meeting,  in  Peking,  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  was 
chosen  by  the  Chinese  for  an  attack  on 
Khrushchev's  21st  Congress  statement  on 
peaceful  coexistence  Liu  Chang-sheng. 
Chinese  Vice-President  of  the  W  P.T.U..  at- 
tacked Khrushchev  for  thinking  that  peace 
could  ever  be  legitimately  achieved  while 
Imperialism  still  existed.  Liu  stated  that  lo- 
cal wars  were  "unavoidable"  as  long  as  any 
people  were  enslaved  under  the  yoke  of  colo- 
nialism. He  also  attacked  Khrushchev's  dis- 
armament proposals  as  a  "downright  white- 
wash and  embellishment  of  imperialism" 

In  the  competition  for  Influence  on  the 
newly  independent  Afro-Aslan  countries. 
China  has  a  double  advantage  over  Russia, 
with  Its  '^tron^er  antl-imperlallst  line  as  well 
as  its  nonwhite  ethnic  compoeltlon,  and  It 
has  not  been  backward  In  the  employment 
of  the.se  advantages. 

C  .mmunlst  expansionist  activities  of  Rus- 
sia and  China  are  Interpreted  differently  by 
Aslms  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  Russia 
has  historically  been  Involved  In  Imperialistic 
adventures  In  Asia  and  Eurasia,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  see  current  Russian  Interest  In 
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Asian  affairs  as  an  extension  Czarlst  Impe- 
rialism (or  at  lea*t  there  is  an  underlying  sus- 
picion of  this  nature.)  Secondly,  Asian  re- 
sentment is  directed  specincally  at  Western 
colonialism  rather  than  at  the  very  concept 
of  imperialism  This  makes  It  possible  for  the 
Asian  to  view  the  Chinese  takeover  In  Tibet, 
for  example,  as  an  extension  of  national  In- 
terests with  some  degree  of  leglUmacy  rather 
than  as  the  ruthless  act  of  aggression  which 
It  appears  In  Western  eyes. 

The  Chinese  perlst  In  referring  to  "Im- 
perialism"—rather  than  capitalism— as  the 
adversary.  For  example.  In  1958.  Jen-min  Jih- 
pao  wrote: 

"Some  people  who  observe  things  super- 
ficially, and  do  not  see  the  essence  of  a  ques- 
tion, do  not  believe  that  socialism  Is  really 
superior  In  strength  to  Imperialism." 

One  of  the  chief  areas  of  contention  be- 
tween Russian  and  Chinese  Ideology  Is  the 
struggle  for  the  uncommitted  Afro-Aslan  na- 
tions, many  newly  independent  and  politi- 
cally immature.  Peking  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  this  matter  stressing  both  Its 
brand  of  antl-lmperlallst  Communism  and 
the  desirability  of  establishing  solidarity 
among  the  colored  peoples  of  the  world.  The 
Bandung  Conference  of  Afro-Aslan  nations 
held  in  1956  was  attended  by  Russian  dele- 
gates on  the  strength  of  Russia's  territorial 
extension  Into  Asl».  Since  then,  the  ChlneM 
have  had  some  success  In  Isolating  Russia 
from  the  Third  World,  although  they  have 
been  somewhat  less  than  successful  In  es- 
tablishing themselves  as  the  champion  of  the 
nonwhite  people  of  the  world. 

The  strength  of  Chinese  resentment  of  Im- 
p>erlalism  was  captured  clearly  In  the  follow- 
ing statement  made  by  Miss  Chen  Yu-wua. 
principal  of  a  primary  school  In  Peking,  dur- 
ing an  interview  by  a  Western  reporter.  When 
questioned  as  to  why  school  children  were 
being  taught  to  hate.  Miss  Chen  replied: 

"There  Is  a  clear  demarcation  line  between 
enemy  and  friend.  We  hate  the  Imperlallsts, 
who  are  the  common  enemy  of  oppressed  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  world.  We  teach  a  class  point 
of  view  with  regard  to  China — hatred  of  those 
who  exploited  us  in  the  bitter  times." 

In  summary,  our  distorted  view  of  current 
Slno-Sovlet  tensions  Is  simply  another  ex- 
ample of  the  tunnel  vision  with  which  we 
now  see  the  world.  We  have  fallen  Into  the 
trap  of  accepting  the  Russian  claim  to  a  dis- 
avowal of  Its  imperialistic  history  because  It 
fits  In  with  our  own  narrow  world  outlook. 
We  want  to  Interpret  all  events  In  terms  of 
the  CommurUst-"free  world"  dichotomy,  and, 
when  events  don't  quite  fit  this  pattern,  we 
distort  them  until  they  do.  And  yet.  Commu- 
nistic Internationalism  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, the  plain  fact  Is  that  national- 
ism, with  its  emphasis  on  he  maintenance  of 
national  borders,  is  still  the  predominant 
moving  force  In  the  world  today.  This  fact 
applies  no  less  within  the  Communist  camp 
than  it  does  either  outside  It  or  in  relations 
between  Communist  and  non-Communist  na- 
tions. The  sooner  the  makers  of  our  foreign 
policy  recognize  this  fact  and  incorporate  It 
into  their  thinking,  the  sooner  they  will 
achieve  a  more  realistic  understanding  of 
world  society  upon  which  to  base  a  workable 
foreign  policy. 


ARE  COMMUNIST  TEACHERS  ON 
THEIR  WAY  OUT  OP  OUR  CLASS- 
ROOMS? 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALirORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pub- 
He's  lengthy  battle  to  keep  avowed  Com- 
munist teachers  out  of  our  schools  and 
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universities  has  hit  the  front  pages  again 
in  the  csise  of  a  Miss  Angela  Davis  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
Miss  Davis  is  a  professor  in  the  phi- 
losophy department  at  UCLA  and  an  ad- 
mitted member  of  the  Conmiunist  Party 
of  the  United  States.  She  also  claims  the 
right  to  advance  the  cause  of  commu- 
nism in  the  classroom. 

The  regents  of  the  imiversity,  includ- 
ing Gk)v.  Ronald  Reagan,  promptly 
voted  to  recommend  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  university  that  Miss  Davis  be  dis- 
missed. The  chancellor  decided,  however, 
to  retain  Miss  Davis  as  an  instructor  but 
ordered  that  no  credit  would  be  given  for 
any  of  her  classes. 

The  case  was  taken  to  court  in  Los 
Angeles  in  line  with  the  most  recent  de- 
cision of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  mat- 
ters such  as  this,  Keyishian  v.  Board  of 
Regents.  385  U.S.  589. 1967.  the  California 
court  ruled  that  to  deny  Miss  Davis  the 
opportunity  to  teach  was  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  As  a  result,  she  was  re- 
instated. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  case 
will  eventually  end  up  in  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  again.  And  when  that  hap- 
pens, it  will  present  an  opportvmity  to 
reverse  or  restrict  application  of  the 
Keyishian  decision. 

That  1967  decision  was  a  5-to-4  deci- 
sion with  Justices  Warren  and  Fortas, 
both  now  departed  from  the  Court,  voting 
with  the  majority. 

It  overturned  the  1952  decision  in  Adler 
V.  Board  of  Education,  342  U.S.  485. 
which  had  held  that  barring  Communists 
from  teaching  in  pubUc  educational  in- 
stitutions is  within  the  power  of  the 
State. 

The  Keyishian  decision  was  a  forebod- 
ing one.  If  carried  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion—that members  of  the  Commimist 
Party  are  not  per  se  conspirators  against 
the  American  form  of  government — then 
it  seems  logical  that  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  might  someday  have  to  accept 
avowed  Communists  as  commissioned 
oflQcers. 

With  the  complexion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  now  significantly  changed  since 
the  1967  decision,  it  is  possible  that  the 
"new"  could  use  the  Davis  case  to  con- 
strict the  possibilities  for  mischief  in- 
herent in  the  Keyishian  decision. 

Columnist    Willard    Edwards    of    the 
Chicago  Tribune  recently  explored  the 
possibility  that  the  Court  might  again 
reverse  itself  and  again  give  Americans 
their  basic  right  of  self-preservation. 
Mr.  Edward's  column  follows: 
Court  Paces  Red  Teachee  Case 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 
Washington.  November  17 — Angela  Davis. 
a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the  University  of 
California.  Los  Angeles.  Is  25  years  old,  black, 
the  possessor  of  impressive  academic  quali- 
fications, and  proud  of  her  membership  In 
the  Communist  party. 

The  university's  board  of  regents  fired  her 
under  a  rule  banning  Communists  as  teach- 
ers. Seeking  reinstatement,  she  won  her  first 
court  appeal  and  the  case  seems  destined  to 
wind  up  eventually  In  the  Supreme  Court. 

There.  It  may  furnish  the  first  test.  In  the 
field  of  Internal  security,  of  the  high  court  s 
attitude,  under  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger, 
toward  some  of  the  controversial  5  to  4  deci- 
sions of  the  court  when  It  was  headed  by 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 
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Miss  Davis,  whose  discharge  kicked  up  a 
storm  on  the  U.C.LA.  campus,  would  un- 
questionably win  the  right  to  influence  young 
minds,  despite  her  avowed  Communist  party 
membership.  If  the  Warren  court  were  still 
functioning. 

On  Jan  23.  1967,  a  bare  majority  of  five 
Justices  (Warren.  Brennan.  Black,  Douglas, 
and  Portas]  declared  unconstitutional  a  New 
York  state  law  banning  Communists  from 
teaching.  Mere  proof  of  membership  In  the 
Communist  party  was  insufficient  evidence 
of  subversive  tendencies,  they  declared. 

In  a  memorable  dissent,  a  minority  of  four 
Justices  [Clark,  Harlan,  Stewart,  and  White) 
assailed  this  edLot  as  an  astonishing  reversal 
of  a  long  list  of  decisions  stretching  back  to 
1952.  The  dissenters  virtually  declared  their 
colleagues  guilty  of  legal  fraud  In  reaching  a 
conclusion  based  on  '"strained  and  unbeliev- 
able suppositions." 

•'No  court  has  ever  reached  out  so  far  to 
destroy  so  much  with  so  little."  the  minority 
asserted.  Its  stinging  conclusion: 

"The  majority  has  by  Its  broadside  swept 
away  one  of  our  most  precious  rights,  namely 
the  right  of  self-preservation." 

What  interests  lawyers  Is  that  only  six  of 
the  participants  In  the  1967  ruling  now  re- 
main on  the  high  court.  The  departure  of 
Warren.  Abe  Portas.  and  Tom  Clark  has  re- 
moved two  of  the  majority  and  one  of  the 
dissenters.  Assuming  a  continuity  of  posi- 
tion, which  seems  Justified  In  view  of  the 
great  vigor  of  the  opinions  expressed,  there 
would  be  a  3  to  6  division  of  the  issues  pre- 
sented In  the  Angela  Davis  case. 

Two  of  the  three  vacancies  have  been  filled 
by  Burger  and  Thurgood  Marshall.  The  third 
replacement  will  be  Judge  Clement  P.  Hayns- 
worth  Jr.  or.  If  he  Is  rejected,  another  Nixon 
appointee. 

Conjecture  on  Supreme  court  lineups  Is 
always  hazardous,  but  court  watchers  be- 
lieve the  odds  are  at  least  even  that  the  5  to 
4  majority  of  1967,  sanctioning  communist 
teachers,  could  become  a  5  to  4  majority 
upholding  the  constitutionality  of  expelling 
them  from  the  schoolroom. 

The  Interest  In  this  Issue,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, has  always  been  Intense  and  nation- 
wide One  of  the  best  selling  congressional 
documents  over  the  years  has  been  a  bril- 
liant study  entitled  ""Permit  Communist 
Conspirators  To  Be  Teachers?"  by  Hamilton 
A.  Long.  New  York  lawyer  and  a  constitu- 
tional expert.  Available  for  25  cents  a  copy 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.C., 
the  supply  has  been  repeatedly  exhausted 
and  a  new  printing  has  Just  been  ordered. 
Miss  Davis  has  made  the  issue  crystal  clear. 
She  claims  not  only  the  right  of  a  teacher  to 
be  a  Communist  but  to  advance  the  cause  of 
communism  in  the  classroom.  She  asked  one 
embarrassing  question  which  r«nalns  un- 
answered. 

"'Why  pick  on  a  Negro  Communist?"  she 
inquired.  ""There  are  plenty  of  white  Com- 
munists on  the  faculty  who  have  not  been 
dismissed." 
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Mr.  KIT  .BERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
eve  of  the  31st  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration,  which  I  will  attoid, 
I  think  it  Is  important  that  as  many 
Americans  as  possible  know  of  the  out- 
standing work  of  this  international 
organization. 
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The  director  of  ICEM,  Mr.  John  F. 
Thomas,  at  the  invitation  of  Bishop  Ed- 
ward E.  Swanstrom,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  World  Refugee 
Problems  delivered  the  following  state- 
ment to  the  conference  here  in  Washing- 
ton, Tuesday. 

Mr.  Thomas'  statement  clearly  sets 
forth  the  impressive  efforts  of  ICEM  In 
easing  the  world  refugee  problem  and, 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  enter  it  here  in  the  Record: 
Statbment  bt  Mr.  John  P.  Thomas 
I  am  greatly  honoured  at  the  opportunity 
of  Joining  such  a  distinguished  array  of 
speakers  to  address  some  remarks  to  an  audi- 
ence of  people  experienced  and  knowledge- 
able In  the  field  of  migration  and  refugees. 
Seldom  has  such  an  august  group  of  people 
versed  In  both  International  and  national 
aspects  of  the  problems,  representing  both 
the  governmental  and  the  non-governmental 
sectors  of  endeavours  been  assembled  under 
one  roof.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Bishop 
Swanstrom  and  the  organizing  committee 
under  the  Joint  directorship  of  John  Schauer 
and  Norrle  Wilson  for  the  splendid  and  ef- 
fective Job  done. 

The  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration  Is  a  non-UN  body  gov- 
erned by  31  member  cotintrles  with  bead- 
quarters  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  It  came  into 
being  following  a  meeting  of  concerned  coun- 
tries In  Brussels  In  December  1951.  I  say 
"concerned"  because  the  founding  govern- 
ments were  concerned  lest  the  Job  left  by 
the  demise  of  the  Internatlonaa  Refugee  Or- 
ganization go  unfinished.  Camps  In  many 
European  countries  were  overcrowded  with 
displaced  persons  from  World  War  II  activi- 
ties and  most  of  these  countries  were  suffer- 
ing from  depressed  economic  conditions  and, 
what  was  then  called  "surplus  jxspulatlon". 
In  the  course  of  Its  seventeen  year  existence. 
lOEM  succeeded  In  moving  1,680,700  mi- 
grants of  which  804,897  were  refugees  to  new 
lives  mainly  In  overseas  countries.  These  past 
two  decades  have  been  complicated  with  hu- 
man errors  causing  untold  suffering  but  In 
one  facet  of  life,  governments,  private  agen- 
cies— all  the  people  who  were  involved  In 
making  the  movement  of  some  805,000  hu- 
man bodies  possible  can  be  very,  very  proud 
of  their  accomplishments. 

When  I  assumed  the  Directorship  of  ICEM 
in  late  February  1969,  I  had  Just  completed 
giving  guidance  and  leadership  to  two  dlflS- 
cult  refugee  programmes — Cuban  refugees 
In  the  United  States  and  the  refugees  In 
South  Vietnam.  I  found  myself  In  the  midst 
of  another  serious  refugee  problem,  the 
numbers  streaming  Into  Austria,  Italy  and 
Germany  from  the  East.  Now,  after  ten 
months  have  elapsed  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  major  part  of  this  crisis  has  been 
met.  The  operations  were  difficult,  ICEM 
staff,  and  the  voluntary  agency  staff,  worked 
long  long  hours  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
people.  Governments  responded  with  re- 
markable demonstrations  of  understanding 
and  compassion  In  stepping  up  the  rate  of 
Intake  of  refugees.  I  must  point  out.  In  par- 
ticular, the  fine  co-operation  received  from 
the  United  States  Refugee  Programme  with- 
out whose  support  voluntary  agencies  would 
have  found  themselves  In  dlflBcult  positions 
to  carry  out  their  responsibilities.  In  mld- 
1969  refugee  camps  were  overflowing  to  tht 
point  where  many  envisaged  that  a  return 
to  the  days  of  the  50's  was  with  us.  Only  the 
rapid  action  of  agencies  such  as  ICEM,  in 
full  co-operation  with  others  who  deal  with 
refugees  and  the  willingness  of  many  gov- 
ernments to  respond  to  our  pleas  of  anguish 
prevented  such  a  disaster  from  happening. 
To  those  m  ICEM  It  has  been  a  hard  but  In- 
teresting experience.  Many  were  assuming 
that  there  no  longer  were  refugees  In  Europe. 
Interest  had  transferred  to  South  Vietnam 
and  to  Africa.  Tbere  Is  no  doubt  but  that 
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these  situations  too  were  serious  and  needed 
support  from  all  concerned.  But  the  painful 
vision  of  overcrowded  camps  loomed  before 
us  In  Europe  and  only  the  contmuous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  resettlement  agencies  will 
keep  the  unfortunate  people  from  accumu- 
lating again.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
ICEM  In  1968  moved  50.987  refugees  and  In 
1969  will  move  58,000.  In  anajyzlng  the  fig- 
ures for  1969  we  find  that  only  18%  of  those 
moved  are  of  Czechoslovaklan  origin.  Taking 
the  total  refugee  movement  accomplished  by 
ICEM  one  will  find  that  over  30  countries  ( by 
former  nationality  or  place  of  birth)  are  rep- 
resented. No,  the  refugee  problem  Is  long 
from  being  over  In  Europe. 

One  cannot  categorically  confine  the  refu- 
gee problem  to  one  or  two  continents.  If 
facts  and  realities  are  faced  squarely  It  "will 
be  seen  that  this  Is  a  world-wide  phenomena. 
It  Is  necessary  to  recognize  that  refugees  are 
the  products  of  hostilities.  p>olltlcal  tensions 
both  national  and  international  and  as  long 
as  these  tensions  exist,  and  they  are  certainly 
not  confined  to  one  continent,  refugees  wUl 
appear  and  will  require  assistance.  This  as- 
sistance must  come  from  the  International 
community  which,  by  Its  basic  beliefs,  guar- 
antees such  assistance. 

It  is  the  international  community  which 
Etistalns  ICEa^  as  a  conunon  migration  ma- 
chinery. I  am  pleased  to  rep>ort  that  the  ma- 
chinery Is  functioning  effectively.  As  I  speak 
today  movements  effected  under  ICEM  aus- 
pices this  year  have  passed  the  75,000  mark 
and  somewhat  more  than  50.000  of  these 
have  been  refugees  or  displaced  persons.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  the  total  will  have 
reached  some  85,000  and  It  will  Include  more 
than  58,000  refugees.  What  Is  required  for  a 
movement  of  this  scope?  It  will  have  been 
necessary  to  make  bookings  from  66  different 
embarkation  points  on  some  275  sailings  and 
1.700  scheduled  air  services,  and  to  charter 
210  aircraft.  I  can  assure  you.  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  this  also  means  that  ICEM  field 
missions  are  fully  engaged  In  this  task  and 
ably  supported  at  both  the  sending  and  re- 
ceiving end  by  the  activities  of  many  volun- 
tary agencies. 

How  was  It  possible  to  arrange  the  resettle- 
ment of  53.000  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons, thereby  relieving  the  congestion  of 
refugee  centres  in  the  major  asylum  coun- 
tries. First,  because  these  asylum  countries 
maintained  liberal  admission  policies.  Sec- 
ond, because  the  receiving  countries  increased 
their  intake  of  refugees  substantially  and 
speeded  up  processing  procedures  Third  be- 
cause the  Member  Governments  of  ICEM 
generously  Increased  their  contributions  to- 
wards ICEM's  budget  for  refugees.  Last — but 
not  least^ — because  the  Voluntary  Agencies 
and  other  organizations  on  whom  we  rely  as 
copartners — showed  once  again  that  they 
were  able  to  meet  a  difficult  challenge 
successfully. 

In  taking  stock  with  satisfaction  of  the 
results  achieve  I  In  1969.  I  can  not  look  for- 
ward with  comjilacency  towards  1970.  In  fact 
complacency  In  many  quarters  seems  to  exist, 
largely  because  the  refugee  resettlement 
machinery  functions  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently without  leaving  a  dramatically  visible 
residue  of  stranded  human  beings  As  we 
approach  1970  ICEM  foresees  a  total  move- 
ment of  51.000  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons. This  may  seem  strange  to  persons  not 
working  In  the  field,  particularly  when  the 
borders  of  Czechoslovakia  have  recently  been 
closed.  However,  large  numbers  entered  the 
Tesettlement  processing  pipe-line  cn!y  in 
recent  months  and  will  be  ready  to  depart 
early  In  1970.  Other  applications  can  be  an- 
ticipated from  a  trickle  of  new  arrivals  and 
from  the  55.000  Czechoslovaks  In  Western 
European  countries  when  the  border  was 
closed.  So  we  estimate  9,000  Czechoslovaks 
within  the  total  of  51,000  refugees  of  many 
nationalities.  I  am  concerned  that  at  this 
time  It  can  not  be  known  whether  adequate 
resources  will  be  available  to  ICEM  during 
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1970  which  will  permit  the  same  record  of 
achievement  as  performed  In  1969, 

When  I  referred  before  to  the  early  begin- 
nings of  ICEM.  I  emphasized  what  was  then 
the  population  problem  Thus  the  "e"  became 
an  Integral  part  of  ICEM's  name  and  Consti- 
tution. But  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
founding  fathers,  in  their  wisdom,  did  not 
conflne  ICEM's  capability  of  assisting  ref- 
ugees to  Europe  Council  discvusslons  since 
the  beginning  have  served  to  supp>ort  ICEM's 
"constitutional  ability"  to  render  assistance 
to  refugees  outside  of  Europe  The  main  prob- 
lem as  I  see  it,  is  one  of  financing  The 
Council  has  given  permission  for  us  to  work 
with  refugees  outelde  of  Europe  for  whom 
resettlement  appears  to  be  the  solution  to 
their  problem.  Presently,  because  of  financial 
implications.  I  must  seek  the  approval  of  the 
nine-member  Executive  Committee  before 
the  Administration  can  go  ahead  with  such 
a  movement  but  the  Constitutional  question 
Is  clear. 

Because  many  Of  you  In  this  room  have 
questioned  me  about  ICEM's  ability  to  act  In 
refuge*  situations  outside  of  Europe  I  will 
dwell  a  few  moments  on  my  ratlonile  of  this 
matter.  The  ICEM  Constitution  was  adopted 
In  Venice.  Italy  on  19  October  1953,  lust  over 
two  months  subsequent  to  the  enactment  by 
the  United.  States  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 
of  L953.  Section  8  of  that  law  placed  upon 
ICEM  extensive  financial  and  operational 
res{K)nsiblllty  for  carrying  out  the  move- 
ments of  three  groups  of  non-European  refu- 
gees destined  to  the  United  States,  i.e..  "refu- 
gees indigenous  to  the  F.ir  East",  "refxigees 
of  Chinese  ethnic  origin"  and  "Palestine 
Arab  refugees  in  the  Near  East"  My  point  Is 
that  the  same  United  States  parliamentarians 
who  bore  the  responsibility  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  with 
the  wording  Just  quoted  were  responsible  for 
framing  the  ICEM  Constitution.  By  the  time 
the  Constitutiun  came  into  force,  fbllowlng 
the  ratification  by  15  member  governments. 
ICEM  w;\s  actively  engaged  in  moving  non- 
European  refugees,  I  hope  this  brief  review 
of  the  historical  factors  will  be  of  some  help 
to  those  iif  you  who  have  pondered  this  ques- 
tion 

I  suggest.  Mr  Chairman,  that  while  ana- 
lyzing varying  mandates  of  international  or- 
ganizations whise  task  it  is  tj  a.sslst  refugees, 
as  well  as  by  studying  proposals  aimed  at  a 
definition  of  the  term  'refugee ',  great  cau- 
tion must  be  exercised.  It  appears  to  be  of 
utmost  importance  to  keep  the  legal  texts 
flexible  :is  far  as  possible  and  thus  applicable 
to  the  fast-changing  world  conditions  The 
disadvantage  of  even  the  mist  carefully 
e  -.borated  text  Is  that  once  it  Is  put  Into 
pr'nt,  approved  or  enacted.  It  stays  frozen. 
Interpretations  may  not  find  ready  accept- 
ance for  political  reasons  and  since  there  Is 
no  equivalent  of  the  US  Supreme  Court 
whose  interpretation  of  the  law  becomes  the 
law  rigidity  of  texts  may  serve — and  does,  ni 
fact,  serve-  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of 
international  assistince  precisely  those  per- 
sons who  at  viirious  times  may  need  it  most. 

The  rJ51  Geni'va  Cc/nvention  Is  a  milestone 
in  the  body  of  Internationa!  law  which  hi^s 
been  created  to  find  a  legal  basis  for  the 
recognition  of  refugees  by  ordinary  national 
police  or  Judicial  authorities  It  further  ex- 
tended the  very  sipeclflc  provisions  of  the 
Convention  of  10  February  1938.  which  was 
the  source  of  action  for  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee  for  Refugees  iIGCR)  and 
which  was  related  to  the  major  problem  at 
that  time  of  "refugees  coming  from  Ger- 
many" who  were  defined  as  "Persons  pos- 
sessing or  having  possessed  German  nation- 
ality and  not  possessing  any  other  nation- 
ality who  are  proved  not  to  enjoy,  in  law  or  In 
fact,  the  protection  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment". 

It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  even  when  the 
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Geneva  Convention  was  going  beyond  this 
outdated  narrow  definition  of  1938.  there 
wtis  a  certain  compartmentalir-ation  of  refu- 
gee problems  in  that  persons  were  excluded 
from  the  Convention  who  were  receiving 
protection  or  assistance  from  UNRWA  (the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees)  and  UNKRA  (the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency). 

I  believe  that  this  distinguished  gathering 
may  find  It  proper  to  study  the  new  Con- 
vention on  Refugees  in  Africa  adopted  In 
September  of  this  year.  In  Addis  Ababa,  by 
the  Assembly  of  Heads  of  State  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
(OAUl 

Article  I  of  that  new  Convention  restates 
the  key  definition  of  the  1951  Geneva  Con- 
vention. However,  the  Importance  of  the  new 
text  lies  In  the  addition  of  a  series  of  new 
eligibility  provisions  and.  with  your  permis- 
sion. Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  briefly  quote  the 
text ; 

"The  term  'refugee'  shall  also  apply  to  ev- 
ery person  who.  owning  to  external  aggres- 
sion, occupation,  foreign  domination  or  In- 
ternal disorder  aflectlng  either  part  or  the 
whole  of  his  country  of  origin  or  nationality. 
Is  compelled  to  leave  his  place  of  habitual 
residence  to  seek  refuge  in  another  place 
outside  his  country  of  origin  or  nationality." 

I  submit  that  it  may  be  fitting  for  this  as- 
sembly to  congratulate  the  authors  of  the 
Addis  .Ababa  Convention  and  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit that  the  words  I  Just  quoted  from  It 
should  be  worked  Into  an  international,  uni- 
versal, document  equally  applicable  to  Ehi- 
rope  and  to  other  continents  where  refugees 
experlen;e  difficulties  In  obtaining  assl.stance 
now  restricted  or  clrcvimscrtbed  by  anti- 
quated texts 

The  only  point  which  is  narrowing  In  this 
definition  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
a  person  has  to  be  outside  his  country  of 
origin  or  nationality  before  he  can  receive 
assistance.  Though  recognizing  the  legal  and 
political  complications  and  the  need  for 
le^ai  limitations.  I  do  not  personally  con- 
clude that  victims  of  disaster  displaced  from 
their  normal  abode  such  as  refugees  In 
Vietnam  or  the  population  of  Blafra — are 
undeserving  of  International  assistance. 

The  able  authors  of  the  .Addis  Ababa  Con- 
voii'lon  and  the  .African  statesmen  who  in 
their  wisdom  .idopted  it.  also  deserve  con- 
gra'ulatlons  lor  another  precious  part  of  the 
new  document  They  have  made  a  part  of 
this  docviment  a  brief  but  most  meaningful 
simple  statement  of  fact  TTiat  statement 
should  be  adopted,  I  laelleve.  by  the  entire 
international  communltv  and  be  recognized 
as  valid  worldwide.  Its  meaning  is  clear: 
ii.ssi.srancf  to  refugees  is  not  a  political  but 
a  If.nnanitarian  act. 

.Article  II  of  the  .Addis  .Ababa  Convention, 
en'ltlpd  "Asylum  "  .'ays  the  fallowing: 

"The  'jrant  rf  asvUim  to  refugees  is  a 
ppaeelul  and  humanitarian  act  and  shall  not 
he  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act  by  any 
Member  State  " 

This  statement  is  just  as  brief  as  It  is  Im- 
portant. It  would  be  a  pity  If  It  would  re- 
main in  print  only.  It  truly  deserves  to  be 
engraved  on  every  stone  marking  the  twrders 
which  the  refu£;ees  have  to  cross  before  they 
reach  a  country  of  asylum. 

This  fine  text  Is  preceded  by  an  expression 
of  a  voluntarily  accepted  obligation: 

"Member  States  of  the  O.AU  shall  use  their 
beet  endeavours  consistent  with  their  laws 
and  constitutions  to  receive  all  refugees  and 
to  secure  the  settlement  of  those  refugees 
who,  for  well-founded  reasons,  do  not  want 
to  return  to  their  country  of  origin  or  na- 
tionality." 

Turning  to  the  question  of  an  ICEM  defini- 
tion of  a  refugee,  this  does  not  formally  exist 
In  Its  Constitution  and  I  take  It  this  waa  a 
deliberate  omission  to  permit  the  flexibility 
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which  I  mentioned  earlier  is  essential  so 
that  individuals  are  not  precluded  from  In- 
ternational assistance  because  of  changing 
circumstances  whose  characteristics  may  dif- 
fer somewhat  from  a  traditional  legal  Inter- 
pretation. In  fact  therefore  ICEM's  defini- 
tion Is  more  directed  towards  the  type  of 
persons  who  can  benefit  from  its  refugee  as- 
sistance progriunmes,  than  an  actual  deter- 
mination of  who  is  a  refugee.  Therefore  in 
practice  the  ICEM  Council  has  accepted  that 
a  refugee  or  displaced  person  who  can  liene- 
flt  from  its  assistance  is  any  preson  who  Is 
considered  as  having  this  status  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  country  in  which  he  is  resi- 
dent prior  to  his  resettlement,  or  who  is 
accepted  under  criteria  sjjecifled  in  special 
refugee  schemes  or  legislation  Instituted  by 
countries  of  immigration  Within  this  frame- 
work an  individual  may  be  regarded  as  a 
refugee  or  displaced  person  deserving  of 
ICEM  assistance  If  meeting  any  one  of  the 
following  criteria: 

(a)  He  is  stateless  ;uid  without  any  coun- 
try of  nationality. 

lb)  He  has  been  or  will  be  denied  the 
right  of  return  to  his  country  of  nationality 
or  former  residence. 

(c)  He  has  been  forced  to  leave  his  normal 
coufttry  of  residence  due  to  racial,  political, 
or  religious  discrimination. 

id)  He  has  been  the  victim  of  a  war  or  a 
disaster  which  has  seriously  disadvantaged 
his  condition  of  living 

(e)  He  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  aocept  the 
protection  of  the  government  of  his  country 
of  origin  as  a  result  of  fundamental  political 
changes  and  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  pro- 
tection of  another  government  except  as  a 
"right  of  asylum" 

(f)  He  can  be  regarded  as  "prima  facie" 
within  the  mandate  of  such  organizations  as 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration,  the  International  Ref- 
ugee Organization,  or  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  providing 
he  did  not  receive  resettlement  .tssistance 
from  these  organizations,  or  if  he  did  receive 
such  a.ssistancp  that  his  integration  in  a 
country  of  resettlement  has  not  been  leasible 
for  reasons  beyond  his  control  or  due  to  com- 
passionate circumstances. 

.As  vou  will  n-)te  the  criteria  followed  by 
ICEM  cotiforms  more  to  the  generic  term  of 
a  refugee  rather  than  to  his  legal  status.  In 
this  sense  there  are  refugees  from  fire,  from 
floods,  hurricanes,  earthquakes.  Invasions, 
hostilities,  persecution,  oppression,  denial  of 
human  rights  and  so  forth.  By  his  own  deci- 
sion and  by  the  act  of  moving  away  from 
what  he  fears  <t  considers  to  be  an  area  of 
danger,  a  t>erson  becomes  a  refugee  or  per- 
haps a  displaced  person. 

Many  authorities  have  grappled  with  the 
problem  of  terminology,  with  the  multitude 
of  Circumstance^  in  which  a  person  t)ecomes 
a  refugee  Recently  I  have  ix-en  most  im- 
pressed by  the  work  <'f  thope  ■-cholars  and 
scienti.sts  who  have  participated  in  studies 
published  by  the  .Association  for  World  Ref- 
ugee Problems  Their  publication  in  1968  of 
"Das  Weltfliichtlingsproblem"  attempts  to 
give  methodical  and  comprehensive  defini- 
tions of  the  varied  factors  which  cause  indi- 
viduals to  become  refugees — population 
transfers,  forced  migration,  flight  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  expulsion,  displacement,  e^'acua- 
tlon,  etc.  In  one  refereiice  it  is  striking  to 
note  that  it  Is  considered  the  same  Individ- 
ual may  belong  to  more  than  one  category: 
that  Is,  he  may  be  first  transferred,  then  dis- 
placed, then  expelled,  and  finally  emigrate — 
thereby  never  losing  the  characteristic  of 
being  a  refugee.  It  is  then  admitted  by  these 
scholars  that  "it  will  therefore  often  be  nec- 
essary to  revert  to  the  common,  even  If  im- 
precise, use  of  the  term  which  Is  already  the 
case  with  the  term  "refugee." 

Mr.    Chairman,    my    study    of    the    Addis 
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Ababa  Convention  has  brought  another 
thought  to  my  mind  which  I  wish  to  share 
with  this  Conference 

Although  fires  of  hostility  are  still  burning 
in  several  parts  of  this  globe,  although  shots 
are  being  exchanged,  bombs  dropped  and  al- 
though people  are  dying  in  combat,  there 
appear  to  be  signs  on  the  horizon  that  efl^orts 
at  obtaining  a  lasting  peace  In  even  the  most 
vulnerable  area-s  of  several  continents  are 
making  proeress 

It  just  could  be  that,  faced  with  the  un- 
dreamt-of horror  of  modern  weapons  and 
the  futility  of  attempting  to  resolve  a  con- 
flict through  the  recourse  of  arms,  countries 
with  even  deeply  confiicting  ideologies  and 
p.illtlcal  and  humane  concepts  may  arrive  at 
a  general  agreement  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences peacefully. 

There  certainly  is  no  community  anywhere 
in  the  world  which  would  welcome  and  bless 
such  resolve  more  than  one  community,  a 
community  of  people  and  agencies  who  since 
three  or  four  decades  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  the  alleviation  of  the  plight  of  ref- 
ugees, to  the  alleviation  of  human  misery 
created  by  brutal  force  and  armed  conflicts. 
We  are  the  true  pacifists.  We  have  for  many 
years  seen  at  close  range.  In  camps  and  else- 
where, the  refugees,  the  concentration 
camps'  Inmates,  the  prisoners  of  war.  We 
have  learned  there  how  to  hate  war  more  than 
any  pacifist  demonstrating  on  the  street. 

Thus  It  Is  that  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts  we  wish  every  success,  and  speedy 
success,  to  all  of  those  who  strive  to  estab- 
lish political,  economic  and  cultural  rela- 
tions between  nations  of  widely  conflicting 
ideologies  for  one  simple,  overwhelming  rea- 
son— eliminate  uar 

Having  said  that.  I  wish  we  could  find  a 
way  to  remind  all  governments  working 
on  peaceful  arrangements  that  bridges  built 
between  nations,  that  the  most  cordial  dip- 
lomatic or  cultural  or  trade  relations  will 
not  change  internal  regimes.  mtcTnal  policies 
and  'utrrval  reoresslve  actions  Therefore, 
the  minorities  cmnelled  to  leave  whether 
for  national,  religious,  racial  or  political  rea- 
'fins  will  remain  so  compelled  And,  coming 
from  the  ranks  of  those  minorities,  refugees 
v.lll  continue  to  cross  borders,  to  seek  asylum 
and  to  seek  new  homes  In  countries  which 
offer  them  freedom  and  opportunities, 

T  am  sorry.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  taking  up  so 
much  of  the  time  taut  I  felt  that  these  com- 
ments would  be  pertinent  to  the  discussion 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  ICEM  plays  a  dom- 
inant role  In  the  solving  of  refugee  problems 
through  resettlement  and  I  wanted  to  make 
our  position  very  clear.  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever In  the  need  for  communication  among 
ourselves  and  to  our  constituents.  Every 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  describe  the 
problems  of  human  misery  as  they  appear 
among  the  refugees  of  today's  world  and  to 
make  certain  that  support  among  our  gov- 
ernment officials  is  gained  by  sharing  this 
knowledge.  I  have  visited  16  countries  dur- 
ing the  past  10  months  talking  with  gov- 
ernment C'fficials  at  all  levels  and  I  can  as- 
.sure  vou  that  there  is  not  a  very  clear  pic- 
ture as  to  all  the  facts  surrounding  refugee 
matters.  One  hears  all  sorts  of  misleading 
phrases  and  loosely  coined  definitions  but 
one  misses  on  most  occasions  the  simple 
thought  "there  goes  a  man  and  his  family 
who  are  m  need". 

Therefore  I  must  revert  to  my  original 
plea  to  avoid  narrowing  confines  In  defining 
who  merits  assistance.  Let  us  face  the  fact 
that  only  God  could  read  a  man's  mind  to 
determine  whether  he  Is  a  refugee  or  not. 
No  Individual  takes  up  his  suitcase  and  turns 
his  back  on  all  that  he  has  worked  and  lived 
for — his  relatives,  his  friends,  his  posses- 
sions— and  crosses  a  border  just  for  unde- 
termined reasons.  Let  us  believe  his  decision 
was  taken  genuinely,  and  let  the  interna- 
tional community  accept  his  appeal  for  help. 
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SNEERS  AT  VICE  PRESIDENT  WILL 
NOT  DISPEL  DOUBTS  ABOUT  ME- 
DIA'S PERFORMANCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  fur- 
ther regard  to  the  Vice  President's  re- 
marks on  television  news  coverage,  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  find  interesting 
the  following  article  by  Richard  Harwood 
and  Laurence  Stem: 
I  From  the  Washington   (D.Cl   Post.  Nov.  19, 

19691 

Sneers    at    Vice    President    Won't    Dispel 

Dot-^TS  About  Media's  Performance 

I  By  Richard  Harwood  and  Laurence  Stern  i 

When  Vice  President  Agnew  unloaded  last 

week  on  the  alleged  biases  of  the  "tiny  and 

closed  fraternity  of  privileged  men"  in  the 

television  news  business,  cries  of  foul  were 

heard  throughout  the  land. 

That  often  happens  when  public  figures 
attack  the  media,  probably  because  there  Is 
a  theory  In  the  Industry  that  people  shouldn't 
bite  back  at  their  dogs. 

In  Agnew's  case  it  has  been  charged  that 
he  seeks  to  erode  "freedom  of  the  press" 
that  he  is  trying  to  muzzle  the  admlnlstra- 
tions  critics,  that  he  is  subllmlnally  black- 
mailing a  $3  billion  Industry  with  a  reminder 
that  TV  licenses  are  given  and  taken  away 
by  a  Federal  Communications  Commission 
whose  members  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. There  is  even  t.^lk  about  a  new  era  of 
McCarthvism 

"My  feeling,"  an  over^Tought  CBS  com- 
mentator told  Newsweek,  "is  that  the  White 
House  is  out  to  get  all  of  us,  all  the  liberals 
in  all  the  media  .  .  .  We're  in  for  some  dan- 
gerous times." 

Perhaps.  But  the  Issue  of  media  perform- 
ance is  not  going  to  evaporate  in  this  coun- 
try simply  because  publishers  and  network 
presidents  wrap  themselves  in  the  First 
Amendment  and  sneer  at  Splro  Agnew.  For 
the  facts  are  that  the  media  are  as  blemished 
as  any  other  Institution  In  this  society  and 
that  there  is  growing  public  concern  over 
their  performance. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  spectacular  prolif- 
eration of  underground  newspapers  "whose 
constituents  are  young  radicals  and  drop- 
outs turned  off  by  the  Establishment  press. 
It  Is  reflected  in  the  creation  (with  private 
and  public  funds)  of  a  vast  network  of 
"educational"  television  rtatlons  offering  an 
alternative  to  whatever  it  is  that  the  com- 
mercial networks  happen  to  be  selling. 

In  Chicago,  reporters  and  editors  think 
>o  little  of  their  daily  product  that  they 
jjroduce  each  month  a  Journalism  Review 
cataloguing  the  sins  and  omissions  of  the 
newspapers  that  employ  them. 

Politicians  from  Dwlght  Elsenhower  to 
George  Wallace  to  Eugene  McCarthy  have 
raged  at  the  Eastern  Liberal  Press.  Newton 
Minow.  a  former  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  Nicholas 
Johnson,  a  present  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, made  their  reputations  assaulting 
the  TV  "wasteland"  to  the  cheers  of  many  of 
the  same  editorial  writers  and  critics  who 
are  now  shocked  at  Agnew's  gall. 

Indeed.  Commissioner  Johnson  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  advocates  of  community 
pressure  groups  that  are  trying.  In  Agnew's 
phrase,  to  make  television  stations  more  "re- 
sponsive" to  public  desires  in  prograpiming 
If  successful,  these  efforts  will  lead!'  to  the 
transfer  of  television  licenses  In  Various 
cities — Jackson,  Miss.,  New  York  and'Wash- 
ington,  for  example — from  "conservatlre"  to 
"liberal"  owners  and  managers. 
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One  of  the  reasons  for  all  this  agitation  is 
that  people  have  come  to  recognize  that  the 
selection  and  presentation  of  information  and 
"news"  is  a  very  unscientific  enterprise  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  platitudes  about  "objectivity," 
■responsibility,"  and  "news  that's  fit  to 
print."  there  are  no  accepted  or  enforceable 
standards  in  this  business. 

"News"  Is  what  the  media  says  It  is  and  the 
definition  varies  from  day  to  day  ajid  ptece 
to  place.  It  was  "news"  in  The  Washington 
Post  and  The  New  'Vork  Times  last  week 
when  three  doves  in  the  Senate  announced 
support  for  the  antiwar  demonstrations  on 
Nov.  15.  It  was  not  news"  at  all  in  The 
Times  the  following  day  when  359  congres- 
sional haiwks  and  dawks  endorsed  the  Presi- 
dent's negotiating  posture  on  the  war 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  last  week, 
people  were  told  that  Washington  was  braced 
for  war  against  the  howling  mobs  In  the  city. 
Elsewhere  they  read  about  love  and  singing 
and  picnics  on  the  public  lawns 

There  is  no  conspiracy  in  any  of  this,  de- 
spite Spiro  Agnew's  dark  suspicions  But 
there  is  much  room  for  criticism,  debate  and 
discussion  And  that  debate  and  discussion 
need  not  be  limited — should  not  be  limited — 
to  the  dreary  convention  halls  of  the  broad- 
casters and  editors. 


POLICE  CHIEFS  FOR  MECHANIC 
LICENSING 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  receiving  numerous  communica- 
tions indicating  support  for  my  proposed 
legislation.  H.R.  14064.  to  provide  for 
training  and  licensing  of  auto  mechanics. 
It  is  clear  that  industry,  labor,  and  the 
public  and  many  organizations  interested 
in  highway  safety  and  consumer  protec- 
tion recognize  the  concept  embodied  in 
my  bill  as  an  "idea  whose  time  has 
come." 

In  particular  I  wish  to  highlight  the 
support   of   one    organization   which    is 
vitally  involved  in  highway  safety  and 
emphasizes  the  impxirtance  of  competent 
mechanics   to   this  end.  On  October  2. 
1969.    the    International    Association    of 
Chiefs  of  Police  at  their  76th  annual  con- 
ference adopted  the  following  resolution : 
Training  and  Licensing  Attomobile 
Mechanics    1969 
Whereas,    the    police    profession    supports 
the  need  for  approved  training  of  personnel 
in  all  segments  of  traffic  accident  prevention 
in  the  Interest  of  safety  and  mobility  on  the 
nation's  streets  and  highways:  and 

Whereas,  systems  of  certifying  qualified 
persons  in  ntjmerous  technical  job  areas  In 
hlghwav  transportation  and  In  other  fields 
have  been  accepted  for  many  years:  and 
Whereas,  today's  demand  for  automobile 
service  has  created  a  problem  of  the  emer- 
gence of  unauthorized  auto  service  and  repair 
shops  which  are.  in  many  Instances,  employ- 
ing incompetent  personnel:  and 

Whereas,  we  recognize  the  need  for 
thorough  analysis  of  the  requirements  for 
certification  and  licensing  of  auto  mechanics: 
now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  recommends  to  the 
United  States  of  America  Standards  Insti- 
tute that  they  pursue  their  proposed  project 
on  training  and  licensing  of  auto  mechanics. 


> 
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JAPANESE-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF   N«W    BAMmnOM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  0»  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  the  flag  of  the  rising  sun  has  flown 
alongside  the  American  flag  on  Wash- 
ington streets  around  the  White  House. 
This  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  days  when 
"Made  in  Japan"  on  American  products 
was  a  dirty  word. 

Undoubtedly,  Japanese-American  re- 
lations have  vastly  improved  since  the 
harsh  days  of  World  War  n,  but  there 
are  many  Americans  who  can  never  for- 
get— nor  should  they — Japan's  unpro- 
voked attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  nor  the 
aggressive  designs  of  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary leadership  at  that  time.  Likewise, 
the  Japanese  people  will  never  forget 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

In  an  interesting  column,  the  distin- 
guished philosopher  and  statesman, 
David  Lawrence,  writes  of  the  importance 
of  the  Japanese-American  cooperation  in 
maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world 
through  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  he  suggests  the  possibil- 
ity of  some  formal  expression  of  apology 
on  the  part  of  both  countries  in  respect 
to  the  events  which  caused  continuing 
resentments.  While  the  word  "apology" 
may  be  inappropriate,  there  is.  never- 
theless, valid  basis  for  favoring  whatever 
course  of  action  that  will  strengthen  and 
improve  Japanese-American  relations  at 
this  time. 

Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  cost  many 
thousands  of  Japanese  lives  but  saved 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can lives  that  would  have  been  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  same  military  victory. 
In  this  Instance,  history  proves  that  vic- 
tory by  the  Allied  forces  and  the  United 
States  in  particular  was  not  sought  to 
establish  imperialism  or  for  American 
conquest  but  rather  to  assure  world 
peace  and  to  secure  a  Japanese  Govern- 
ment that  was  not  bent  on  world  con- 
quest. American  treatment  of  Japan 
after  World  War  11  is  an  impressive  rec- 
ord of  helpful  cooperation  in  rebuilding 
a  country  that  has  now  become  the 
strongest  economy  in  the  Far  East. 

It  is  tragic  that  so  many  young  people 
in  Japan  are  not  more  aware  of  Amer- 
ica's proud  record  of  helpfulness  to  Ja- 
pan, or  that  American  nuclear  power 
as  a  Japanese  aDy  Is  a  powerful  protec- 
tion to  that  country  against  the  huge  ag- 
gressive Communist  nation  of  Red  China 
that  is  separated  from  Japan  by  only  a 
few  miles  of  ocean. 

I  commend  Mr.  Lawrence's  remarks  to 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  citizens 
of  both  countries,  young  and  old,  as  fol- 
lows : 

UNrrnD   States-Japanese    Antagonism   Rttbd 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  conscience  of  the  American  people  and 
the  conscience  of  the  Japanese  people  might 
well  be  Invoked  to  examine  the  deep-seated 
feeling  that  still  continues  In  both  countries. 
It  is  due.  In  the  first  instance,  to  the  wanton 
attack  on  our  n.^val  vessels  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  by  the  Japanese  Navy,  and.  In  the 
second  Instance,  to  the  dropping  of  an  atom 
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bomb  on  Hiroshima  and  on  Nagasaki  by  our 
air  force  four  years  later,  with  the  Iosj  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  civilian  Uvea. 

Outwardly.  Prime  Minister  Elsaku  Sato  of 
Japan,  who  is  conferring  here  this  week  with 
President  Nixon.  Is  concerned  about  the  re- 
turn of  Okinawa,  one  of  the  Islands  which 
his  country  for  many  decades  has  considered 
to  be  Its  territory.  But  the  demand  that  the 
United  States  give  up  this  island — which  Is 
used  as  an  important  military  base  and  also 
as  a  place  to  store  nuclear  weapons  In  order 
to  respond  to  a  possible  attack  by  Red 
China — has  raised  a  controversy  which  is  a 
mere  symbol  of  the  underlying  antagonism 
toward  this  country  now  prevalent  in  Japan. 
Demonstration  after  demonstration  against 
the  United  States  has  occurred  In  Japan. 

With  the  all-important  meeting  this  week 
In  Helsinki.  Finland,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  an  effort  to 
limit  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons — 
If  not  to  destroy  existing  stockpiles  alto- 
gether— this  Is  an  appropriate  time  for  peo- 
ples to  register  their  feelings  on  the  subject. 

When  the  two  bombs  were  dropped  on 
Japan  In  August  1946,  this  writer  one  week 
later  In  a  magazine  editorial  deplored  the  use 
of  atomic  weapons,  particularly  on  unarmed 
civilians — against  whom  attacks  had  for  gen- 
erations been  prohibited  by  International 
law. 

The  American  people  were  shocked  when 
many  American  sailors  and  soldiers  were 
killed  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  Dec.  7.  1941.  As  the 
war  progressed,  there  seemed  to  be  less  and 
less  concern  about  how  It  was  fought,  Just  so 
long  as  America  showed  Its  might.  A  high- 
ranking  officer  of  the  United  States  Army, 
when  asked  by  this  correspondent  after  the 
war  why  a  second  atom  bomb  had  been 
dropped,  declared  that  this  w.i6  due  to  a  fear 
that  the  Japanese  would  not  surrender  un- 
less they  were  sure  more  bombs  would  be 
used. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  It  was  Impoeelble 
to  foresee  the  111  effects  of  the  use  of  atomic 
weap>ons.  The  subsequent  manufacture  by 
other  nations  came  much  quicker  than  ex- 
pected. Only  four  years  later  the  Soviet  Union 
exploded  Its  first  atomic  bomb. 

But  hasn't  the  world  advanced  In  the  last 
quarter  century?  Aren't  people  more  aware 
than  ever  that  nuclear  weap>ons  can  mean 
mutual  suicide?  This  correspondent  wrote 
In  August  1961: 

"The  memory  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  of  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  remains  today  a  fester- 
ing sore  In  the  relations  of  the  Japanese  and 
American  peoples.  It  would  be  a  wonderful 
thing  If  somehow  we  could  proclaim  a  mu- 
tual apology,  a  mutual  regret,  and  a  mutual 
pledge  of  a  new  era  In  o\u-  relations. 

"For  on  January  9.  1942.  a  month  after 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor — which  was  made 
without  warning  and  before  any  notification 
was  received  of  even  a  break  in  diplomatic 
relations — this  writer  said : 

"  'It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  assume 
that  all  the  Japanese  people  are  guilty  of 
the  treachery  which  g«ve  us  our  Pearl  Harbor 
tragedy  .  .  .  Defeat  In  the  long-range  sense 
iB  Inevitable.  Out  of  the  debris  must  come 
a  new  Jap>an.  a  Japan  ready  to  take  her  place 
with  a  responsible  government  In  the  family 
of  nations.  Our  strategy  In  fighting  Japanese 
militarism  must  not  condemn  all  the  Japa- 
nese people.  We  must  constantly  hold  out 
hope  for  a  new  Japan  after  the  mlUtarlste 
are  rendered  powerless  to  disturb  again  the 
peace  of  the  world." 

"The  miUtarlstB  are  gone  today  In  the 
new  Japan,  but  another  sinister  force  la 
working  now  txnvard  the  breakdown  of  Ja- 
pan's new  democracy.  It  is  the  crafty  hand 
of  the  Communists  as  they  seek  to  push 
Japan  Into  unfriendly  relations  with  the 
United  States  through  student  riots  and 
other  demonstrations  that  play  on  emotions 
Inflamed  by  the  dropping  of  the  atom  bonxbs. 
They  are  more  skUlful  than  the  militarists  of 
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yesterday  In  oonc«allng  their  Identity,  but 
their  objectlveB  are  no  less  dangerous. 

"A  mutual  apology  as  between  the  peo* 
pies  of  America  and  of  Japan  Is  Important  in 
rebuilding  Japaneee-Amerloan  relations." 

A  new  Japan  has  truly  emerged  and  U 
bound  to  be  helpful  to  us  In  de>terrlng  a  big 
war  In  the  Par  East. 


FORMER  GOV.  FOSTER  FURCOLO'S 
PLAN  TO  CURB  NARCOTICS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  narcotics  control  is  being  studied 
from  every  possible  angle  to  And  a  solu- 
tion which  will  prove  effective.  Control 
from  the  Federal  and  local  level  is  es- 
sential to  stop  the  narcotics  tracac.  how- 
ever, I  believe  that  it  cannot  succeed 
completely  until  we  enlist  the  active  as- 
sistance of  every  citizen.  Of  prime  impor- 
tance is  that  we  concentrate  these  ef- 
forts toward  our  youth  to  make  them 
aware  of  what  it  means  to  become  an 
addict. 

To  understand  this,  education  in  the 
nature  of  what  these  drugs  will  do  to  the 
body  and  mind  is  essential.  Also,  that 
our  youth  be  informed  about  those  who 
sell  narcotics.  This  is  a  criminal  element 
dilficuit  to  describe.  I  would  say  that 
there  is  not  a  word  strong  enough  in 
the  lexicon  to  describe  those  who  induce 
for  profit  and  who  destroy  without  pity. 
This  criminal  element  is  busily  recruit- 
ing its  clientele  from  our  youth  of  today. 
Somehow  or  other  they  seem  to  have  lit- 
tle trouble  communicating  across  the 
generation  gap.  How  tragic. 

In  fact.  I  dread  to  think  what  it  fore- 
bodes for  the  future  of  this  country  If 
the  criminal  mind  is  capable  of  rapport 
and  communication  with  our  young  and 
responsible  segments  of  our  society  are 
not.  At  the  same  time,  while  this  crisis 
worsens  we  hear  all  sorts  of  excuses  for 
inaction  and  complaints  of  the  diflQculty 
we  have  in  bridging  the  gap  between 
generations.  Turned  away  from  parental 
communication  and  authority  the  young 
seek  elsewhere  and  the  stage  is  set  for 
their  eventual  degradation  due  to  drugs. 

How  does  it  all  start?  It  usually  begins 
as  an  adventure  for  a  kick  and  it  usually 
ends  in  tragedy.  They  are  induced  to 
purchase  marihuana  which  is  easily  ob- 
tainable and  inexpensive.  This  is  the  first 
step. 

After  using  the  weed  with  no  apparent 
harmful  effects  and  now  feeling  that  it 
has  become  an  old  thrill  and  passe,  they 
embark  on  further  adventure.  This  takes 
them  usually  into  the  hallucinogens  or 
LSD  and  the  like.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that,  unlike  most  of  the  narcotics, 
barbiturates,  and  amphetamines  which 
have  a  place  in  legitimate  medical  treat- 
ment, the  hallucinogens  do  not  have  any 
medical  value  whatever. 

The  real  danger  has  now  begun  to  take 
over  the  individual,  the  psychological 
and  physical  dependence  which  develops. 
This  dependence  is  based  on  a  psycholog- 
ical or  emotional  need  to  continue  tak- 
ing the  drug  which  in  turn  is  a  result 
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from  using  certain  drugs  regularly,  often 
in  increasing  amounts.  For  drugs  which 
depress  the  central  nervous  system,  the 
dependence  is  based  on  physical  need. 

The  abuse  of  narcotics  does  not,  in 
each  case,  result  in  dependence.  However, 
when  it  does,  it  is  because  the  deep- 
rooted  causes  for  dependence  lie  within 
the  psychological  makeup  of  the  individ- 
ual rather  than  in  the  drug.  But,  in  turn, 
the  drug  serves  to  feed  the  deep-seated 
cause. 

There  are  many  drugs  which,  through 
abuse,  may  lead  to  dependence.  There 
are  four  categories.  One,  narcotics — pain 
killers — such  as  heroin,  codeine,  and 
morphine.  Two.  the  sedatives,  such  as 
barbiturates,  tranquilizers,  and  alcohol. 
Three,  tlie  stimulants,  such  as  amphet- 
amines. Four,  the  hallucinogens,  such  as 
marihuana  and  LSD. 

Heroin  is  one  of  the  most  addictive  of 
drugs  both  physically  and  psychologi- 
cally. For  a  hooked  person,  it  becomes  a 
way  of  life.  Heroin  addicts  live  only  to 
take  the  drug.  The  longer  they  take  it,  the 
more  they  require.  For  this  habit,  a  great 
deal  of  .-noney  is  needed.  A  study  of  crime 
in  New  York  City  revealed  that  a  large 
part  of  the  crime  was  traced  to  addicts. 
Their  offenses  consist  mainly  of  shop- 
lifting, burglary,  and  prostitution.  The 
same  is  true  in  other  areas. 

The  barbiturates  are  used  to  ease  ten- 
sions and  anxieties.  Some  users  carry 
their  abuse  to  such  a  degree  that  they  re- 
main in  a  semistupor  or  bedridden.  Over- 
dosage can  be  fatal.  A  long-term  use 
causes  strong  physical  dependence.  With- 
drawal, if  abrupt  and  sudden,  can  cause 
death. 

The  amphetamines  are  used  to  oomliat 
fatigue  or  overcome  depression.  They  are 
dangerous  to  the  heart  and  the  circula- 
tory system.  Also,  they  induce  a  specific 
mental  illness.  Abrupt  withdrawal  can 
cause  serious  depression  which  might 
prompt  suicide. 

The  hallucinogens  produce,  as  the 
name  implies,  hallucinations  but,  more 
accurately,  a  distortion  of  reality.  One 
toxic  effect  observed  from  the  use  of  LSD 
is  an  attack  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 
There  is  also  the  possibility  that  I£D 
can  cause  permanent  brain  damage. 

All  these  drugs,  no  matter  what  cate- 
gory, lead  to  not  only  permanent  phys- 
ical damage,  but  to  psychological  dam- 
age as  well.  In  other  words,  what  is 
obvious  is  the  fact  that  a  user  ceases  to 
be  a  productive  member  of  society  as  he 
withdraws  into  this  nether  world  to  be 
a  slave  to  an  addiction,  a  human  vegeta- 
ble in  a  -sense.  The  life  which  could  have 
been  well  spent  in  a  conscious  apprecia- 
tion of  reality,  is  wasted.  The  talents 
remain  unused.  The  mind  is  reduced  to 
impotence.  Is  this  what  people  want? 
Is  this  the  bright  prospect  of  the  future 
for  those  young  people  who  have  taken 
that  first  step,  a  puff  of  the  weed? 

Mr.  Speaker,  enlightened  educational 
efforts  aimed  at  all  strata  of  society  are 
needed  at  once.  We  must  prevent  a  fur- 
ther rise  in  drug  use  and  pave  the  way 
for  a  society  free  of  this  plague.  The 
youth  themselves  can  play  the  key  role  in 
this  war  on  narcotics. 

I  have  a  film  available  on  the  dangers 
of   drugs   to   be   showTi   to  schools  and 
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various  organizations.  It  corroborates 
many  of  the  points  in  the  Massachusetts 
plan  which  I  am'inserting  in  the  Record. 
The  plan  is  for  a  volunteer  army  to  fight 
narcotics  traffic  and  use  as  outlined  in 
this  article  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Sunday  Advertiser  of  June  1,  1969.  It  was 
proposed  by  a  distinguished  public  serv- 
ant, the  former  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, Foster  Furcolo.  Having  been  the 
chief  executive  of  a  sovereign  State,  he 
is  well  aware  of  this  problem  from  the 
administrative  side. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  concerned 
and  deeply  disturbed  about  crime  in 
general  and  narcotics  in  particular, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  plan, 
and  see  that  authorities  in  their 
States  and  districts  know  of  it.  At  the 
same  time,  however.  I  urge  that  we  take 
prompt  action  to  prevent  us  from  becom- 
ing a  Nation  of   •hopheads." 

The  future  can  be  a  nightmare  or  the 
fulfillment  of  a  wonderful  dream.  I  think 
that  it  is  largely  in  our  hands  to  make 
the  choice. 

The  article  follows: 
Mobilize  Volunteer   Army   Now   To  Fight 
Dope  Among  Our  Youth 


(By  Bill  DuncliHei 

Massachusetts,  with  a  lot  of  effort  and 
little  expense,  can  mobilize  a  million-member 
army  of  volunteers  to  Join  the  fight  against 
the  scourge  of  dope  among  Its  youth. 

The  man  who  says  so  Is  former  Goif.  Foster 
Purcolo.  who  has  wrestled  with  the  problem 
of  narcotics  for  the  past  18  months  as  an  As- 
sistant District  Attorney  In  Middlesex 
County — and  who,  in  the  process,  has  struck 
upon  a  way  to  help  many  victims  before  ex- 
posure to  drugs  kills  them  or  wrecks  their 

lives. 

Purcolo  is  an  unabashed  backer  of  the 
battle  plan  unveUed  by  Atty.  Gen.  Robert 
H.  Qulnn  to  combat  the  growing  traffic  in 
drugs  In  the  Commonwealth.  It  Is  from 
within  the  framework  of  that  plan,  he  main- 
tained, that  the  army — trained  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  enemy  and  educated  on  how 
it  can  be  fought — can  be  drawn.  Its  members 
would  Include : 

Young  people:  "We've  got  to  make  them 
fully  aware  of  Just  how  great  a  peril  dope 
Is,"  Purcolo  declared.  "We've  got  to  make 
them  realize  the  physical,  mental,  moral,  and 
legal  havoc  It  can  wreak  on  them. 

■But  we  can't  lecture  or  talk  down  to 
them.  We've  got  to  speak  their  language,  so 
they'll  know  what  we're  trying  to  say.  The 
best  program  In  the  world  Is  no  good  at  all 
unless  the  kids  themselves  understand  what 
It's  all  about." 

Teachers:  'We  need  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators who  are  fully  alert  to  the  problem 
and  who  are  geared  to  spot  small  things  that 
may  indicate  a  boy  or  girl  Is  using  'pof  or 
some  other  narcotic. 

•Yet,  when  Dlst.  Atty.  John  J.  Droney  ob- 
tained a  movie  that  was  aimed  at  educating 
young  people  to  the  dangers  of  dope,  we  sent 
letters  to  50  schools  in  Middlesex  County 
asking  whether  they'd  be  interested  in  show- 
ing it. 

•Only  one  bothered  to  reply — and  yet  we 
know  teachers  must  be  Interested  in  helping 
the  young  or  they  wouldn't  be  teachers  In  the 
first  place.  So  we've  got  to  get  them  steamed 
up  about  this,  and  keep  them  steamed  up — 
and  give  them  something  to  do  that  wlU 
keep  their  interest  at  a  high  pitch." 

Parents:  "There  Isn't  one  parent  In  100 
who  knows  what  marijuana  looks  like  or  who 
can  detect  Its  aroma."  Purcolo  continued, 
"and  there  aren't  many  more  who  are  able  to 
recognize  the  symptoms  that  me.%  Indicate 
their  son  or  daughter  Is  on  marijuana  or 
something  else  even  more  dangerous. 
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"We've  got  to  educate  parents  so  that  they 
can  help  their  children  before  it's  too  late. 
"If  a  boy  or  girl  develops  a  sharp  change 
In  habits— If .  for  Instance,  an  outgoing,  nor- 
mally noisy  kid  becomes  withdrawn,  the  par- 
enu  should  try  to  find  out  why. 

"If  he  takes  up  with  new  companions,  his 
mother  and  father  should  know  who  they 
are,  where  they  come  from,  and  what  they're 
like. 

■And  if  they  learn  that  he's  hocked  or  sold 
his  watch,  or  radio,  or  something  of  that  sort 
to  get  extra  money,  they'd  better  be  alarmed 
enough  to  find  out  why  he  needs  it. 

•The  plain  fact  Is  that  If  a  boy  or  girl  is 
smoking  pot,  it  may  not  be  because  their 
parents  have  been  loo  f>ermlsslve.  It  may  be 
oecause  they've  been  too  ignorant." 

Police;  "When  teenagers  or  their  parents 
need  help,  there  should  be  someone,  easily 
available,  who  Is  able  to  give  It."  Purcolo 
declared. 

"We  need,  In  every  city,  town,  and  county 
in  the  Commonwealth,  police  who  are  trained 
to  give  direction  and  advice  to  those  who 
seek  it.  More  manpower,  by  itself.  Isn't 
enough  to  combat  narcotics.  What  Is  required 
18  more  educated  manpower — because  not  all 
police  are  as  familiar  with  the  problem,  with 
those  who  cause  it  and  those  who  are  vic- 
timized by  it,  as  they  should  be. 

"The  more  knowledge  they  have  about 
dope,  the  better  they'll  be  able  to  fight  it ' 
The  spreading  of  that  knowledge  Is.  in 
Purcolo's  view,  one  of  t!ie  most  important 
and  compelling  features  of  the  Qalnn  battle 
plan. 

■Up  lo  now."  he  said,  •'the  fight  against 
narcotics  has  varied;  strong  in  one  city  or 
town  and  terribly  weak  in  another  Qulnns 
program  recognizes  narcotics  as  a  statewide 
evil  that  must  be  attacked  on  a  statewide 
basis— and  that  alone  marks  a  great  stride 
forward. 

"Just  the  pooling  and  sharing  of  informa- 
tion win  add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of 
police  in  making  life  miserable  for  profes- 
sional dope  peddlers. 

■Ordinarily.  If  a  pusher  Is  spotted  In  one 
area,  he  merely  moves  to  another  where 
police  may  not  know  him  and  sets  up  shop 
again. 

"The  State  Police,  who  do  a  good  Job  in 
their  narcotics  bureau  with  only  a  handful 
of  men.  distribute  as  much  Information  as 
they  have,  but  It  may  not  always  be  avail- 
able at  the  moment  It's  most  needed. 

"When  this  new  setup  goes  Into  operation, 
a  police  officer  In  the  smallest  town  In  the 
Commonwealth  will,  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 
be  able  to  get  what  Information  he  needs  on 
all  known  or  suspected  pushers  and  users. 

"And  when  a  pusher  moves  from  one  area 
to  another,  police  will  have  his  name,  record 
and  even  the  license  number  of  his  car  be- 
fore he  arrives. 

■They'll  be  waiting  for  him — and  they'll  be 
able  to  move  In  on  him  before  he  can  get 
established" 

Some  parts  of  Qulnn's  program  will.  Pur- 
colo agreed,  cost  money — for  there  Is  no 
cheap  way  to  treat  or  rehabilitate  a  user,  or 
to  recruit  and  train  police  for  undercover 
work . 

But  mobilizing  public  support — getting 
young  and  old  alike  Interested  enough  to 
care — should  not.  he  said  And  winning  that 
active  support  Is  vital,  especially  In  the  light 
of  surveys  such  as  that  at  Maiden  High 
School  which  indicated  that  one  out  of  every 
four  of  the  1.672  teenagers  who  took  part  had 
tried  drugs  at  one  tlrae  or  another. 

Even  before  Droney  gave  him  the  responsi- 
bility of  handling  most  of  the  narcotics  cases 
in  the  county.  Purcolo  became  convinced 
that,  to  win  tiie  war  on  drugs  "you've  got  to 
bring  In  the  kids." 

••Several  times,"  he  said.  "Droney  has 
brought  young  people  in  here  to  hash  things 
out  with  this  staff,  to  talk  them  over 
They're  not  usen.  themselves,  but  they  know 
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why  other  kids  use  drugs,  and  they  have 
opinions  on  various  things. 

"But  they've  given  us  an  idea  of  what  kids 
are  thlnlclng  theae  days— and  even  thovigh 
we  dont  always  agree  with  them,  we  always 
listen  lo  what  they  have  to  say. 

"And  they  listen  to  us,  too.  because  now 
and  then  they  discover  they  may  not  be  op- 
posed to  certain  policies  and  practices  of 
law  enforcement—once  they  know  the  rea- 
son of  them  " 

Furcolo.  before  showing  the  movie  which 
Droney  had  obtained  to  educate  the  young 
on  the  danger  of  drugs,  -previewed  "  it  for  his 
own  teenagers,  Richard  and  Hope — and  their 
friends— in   his   Newton   Center   home 

"We  talked  about  it,"  he  said,  "and  I 
asked  them  whether  it  rang  true,  or  whether 
It  made  them  laugh  in  the  wrong  places  I 
asked  them  whether  they  were  able  to 
iden'ify  with  the  people  in  it,  whether  they 
fot  *he  message,  and  whether  they  were  im- 
pressed by  it 

"Well,  they  were  impressed — because  the 
movie  laid  the  facts  right  on  the  line  and 
they  understood  what  we  were  trying  to  tell 

them." 

Some  people,  parrlcularly  those  who  Mve 
In  the  suburbs,  would  like  to  believe  that 
the  narcotics  problem  doesn't  exist,  Purcolo 

said 

•They  cant  get  rid  of  it  simply  by  trying 
to  sweep  iF  under  the  ru?. "  he  said  "It's  here 
and  Its  serious,  and  it's  widespread — and 
It  could  even  now   be  hitting   their  kids. 

"If  thev  don't  believe  that,  they  ought  to 
hear— as  we've  heard— girls  in  their  teens 
and  earlv  20s  teUlng  us  that.  If  they  don't 
smoke  pot  at  parties,  they're  considered 
squares— and   they're  not   Invited   ai?aln. 

•They  ought  to  hear  the  kids  who  have 
become  hooked— and  they  ought  to  see  some 
of  the  misery  that  narcotics  has  caused. 

•It's  a  grave  problem,  you  bet  it  is — btit 
we  won't  begin  to  solve  !t  tintll  we  all  be- 
come involved,  until  we  all  do  our  part  Ui 
get  rid  of  it." 


WE  REMEMBER  OUR  HONORED 
DEAD 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF    AI^BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr,  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  a  vast 
majority  of  American  citizens  support 
the  President's  stand  concerning  our  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia,  For  most 
Americans,  dissent  involving  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy  ends  at  our  shores, 
and  they  feel  it  vital  that  we  present 
a  united  front  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  know  that  most  of  our  American 
servicemen  are  disheartened  and  disap- 
pointed over  the  activities  of  many  so- 
called  peace  demonstrators,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  many  of  our  fighting  men. 
facing  possible  death  in  South  Vietnam, 
often  think  that  their  f^illen  comrades 
may  have  died  in  vain.  Such  is  not  the 
case,  however.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mrs.  Olene  F.  Dykes  of 
Troy,  Ala.,  has  written  a  poem  which 
adequately  expresses  my  thoughts  re- 
garding these  servicemen  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
I  would  like  to  share  Mrs.  Dykes'  poem, 
which  appeared  in  the  November  9,  1969. 
issue  of  Alabama  Sunday  Magazine, 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress.  It 
follows: 
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We  Remember 
Our  Honored  Dead 
Sleep  on  fair  youth,    " 
Peacefully  sleep,  our  heroic  dead 
It   is   better   you   cannot   know 
Violent  youth  march  overhead 
Forgetting  your  quest 

Sleep   on   gentle   youth. 

Who  died   beyond  the  sea. 

They  care  not  you  fought  and  died 

That  they  might  be  free, 

This  war  to  protest. 

Sleep  on  sweet   yotith, 

■your   valor   will    be  rewarded   yet. 

You  bought  our  freedom  and 

Some    Will    not    forget 

Where  freedoms  laurels  rest 

—Mrs  Olene  P.  Dykes.  Troy,  Ala 
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BUILDING  NAMED  FOR  YOUNG 
MARINE   HERO 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 


IK    FLORIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Traughber 
Hall  wa.s  recently  dedicated  at  the  Naval 
Communications  Training  Center  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  in  my  district.  It  is 
named  for  Cpl.  Steven  L.  Traughber.  a 
marine  who  gave  his  life  for  our  country. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
dedication.  His  statement  was  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  courageous  patriotism 
during  a  period  of  great  emotional  stress 
that  I  have  seen.  I  include  it  at  this  point 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
Speech  by  Mr.  Charles  Traughber — Dedica- 
tion or  Traughber  Hall 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  and  distinguished 
guests:  Its  not  an  easy  task  to  stand  here 
and  pay  homage  to  a  very  fine  young  man.  as 
my  preceding  speaker  Just  mentioned.  The 
voung  fellow  that  you  are  paying  tribute  to 
today  was.  In  a  way,  an  outstanding  young 
fellow,  not  so  much  that  I'm  speaking  as  a 
father  but  as  a  man  that  believed  In  high 
Ideals  I'm  going  to  quote  very  few  statements 
which,  in  essence,  our  son  stated  at  a  time 
when  he  was  very  young. 

Back  during  his  eighth  grade  and  the  early 
part  of  his  hUh  school,  he  pointed  out  that 
a  military  man  in  the  United  States  Is  a  man 
for  all  .seasons,  a  man  of  honor.  Integrity, 
truth,  and  courage,  a  man  who  can  be 
counted  on  to  do  the  best  things  In  the  worst 
times.  He  Is  a  man  who  Is  among  the  most 
respected  citizens  of  all  free  men  and  those 
who  seek  freedom  throughout  the  world.  Cor- 
poral Traughber  felt  that  It  was  a  privilege 
and  an  honor  lo  serve  his  country.  He  had 
a  high  esteem  for  the  Marine  Corps.  In  fact, 
his  first  time  he  attempted  to  enlist,  he  was 
turned  down  and  he  went  back  a  second  time, 
and  with  some  corrections,  was  accepted  In 
the  Marine  Corps. 

I  recall  an  English  paper  that  our  son 
wrote  when  he  was  in  the  eighth  grade  which 
reflects,  in  part,  his  Ideals  on  what  freedom 
is  and  what  he  thinks  should  be  the  Ideals 
of  men.  And  I  quote:  "What  Constitutes 
Success'.'  Success  equals  happiness;  and  a 
man  can  be  poor  or  rich,  black  or  white,  and 
still  have  success.  I  must  have  success  upon 
my  own  standards  and  Judge  It  not  by  what 
I  would  expect  of  myself. 

"I  must  have  a  sound  moral  foundation 
upon  which  to  build.  As  a  first  step.  I  have 
a  basic  belief  In  God  but  I  also  believe  In 
the  worth  of  the  freedom  of  the  Individual. 
Being  loved  and  relied  upon  by  others  Is  Im- 


portant, and  this  would  give  me  respon- 
slblUtJl  and  as  I  fulfill  this  responsibility,  I 
would  be  at  ease  with  myself.  I  must  feel  I 
am  accomplishing  something  of  good  to  my 
country  and,  for  these  efforts,  see  my  chil- 
dren step  Into  their  lives  and  become  more 
successful  thfln  I  " 

Our  son  and  many  other  dedicated  men 
before  him  have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
It  Is  our  hope  that  naming  this  Jaclllty  in 
his  honor  and  of  this  .sacrifice,  future  sailors 
and  Marines  will  draw  pride  and  humility 
from  that  memory. 

On  behalf  of  his  mother,  his  sister.  Pamela, 
and  his  brother.  Lance  Corporal  Michael 
Traughber,  we  wish  to  express  our  sincere 
appreciation  to  all  those  that  had  a  part  In 
naming  these  facilities  In  memory  of  our 
son. 


AMEND  THE  TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT 
TO  PROTECT  AMERICAN  JOBS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW     HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18,  1969 

Mr.  "WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon,  in  his  message  to  Congre.ss  Tues- 
day, made  special  mention  of  the  fact 
that  although  freer  trade  policies  may 
benefit  the  aggregate,  there  are  certain 
parts  of  the  community  which  can  be 
and  have  been  adversely  affected  by  for- 
eign imports. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  concerned  that  iiigh 
among  those  domestic  industries  pres- 
ently adversely  affected  and  deserving  of 
immediate  and  .special  attention  and  aid 
is  the  American  footwear  industry.  Even 
a  casual  questioning  of  over  300  Members 
of  this  body,  as  illustrated  by  the  petition 
recently  sent  to  the  President,  will  pro- 
duce a  firsthand  account  of  the  injury 
which  is  in  fact  being  inflicted  by  the 
flood  of  foreign  imports.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire's First  Congressional  District  alone, 
four  shoe  plants  have  been  closed  with 
unfair  competition  from  imports  listed 
as  a  primary  factor.  As  a  result,  a  total 
of  1,170  employees  have  been  put  out  of 
work:  Foot  Flair's  division  of  U.S.  Shoe 
Co..  370  employees;  Pittsfield  Shoe  Co.. 
Newmarket  division.  350  employees; 
Fronia  Shoe  Co..  Dover.  100  employees; 
Jody  Shoe  Co..  Derry.  350  employees.  This 
IS  a  tragic  situation,  and  as  cochairman 
of  the  House  Footwear  Steering  Com- 
mittee with  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Congressman  Jim  Burke,  as  chairman.  I 
believe  action  must  be  taken  now  to  pro- 
tect this  industry. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 
message,  the  escape  clause  provision  of 
the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act  has  proven 
.so  stringent  and  technical  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  not  been  able  to  provide 
the  relief  necessary  to  the  survival  of  the 
affected  industries.  This  language  must 
be  broadened  to  provide  avenues  for 
'-rompt  assistance  to  an  industry  in  crisis. 
This  relief  must  be  made  available,  as 
the  President  said,  "whenever  increased 
imports  are  the  primary  cause  of  actual 
or  potential  serious  injury." 

Relief  of  a  temporary  nature,  provid- 
ing to  a  given  industry  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  its  competitive  posi- 
tion, must  be  made  available,  and  it  must 
be  done  on  a  basis  that  will  be  prompt 
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enough  and  efifective  enough  to  be  cer- 
tain that  jobs  are  not  lost  and  machinery 
is  not  left  idle. 

This  IS  an  urgent  matter.  As  I  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out.  the  floodwaters 
are  rising  and  the  pressure  behind  the 
dam  is  building.  The  leaks  have  begun, 
the  cracks  have  been  started.  Our  econ- 
omy, our  working  people  have  already 
begun  to  suffer  the  consequences.  Con- 
gress must  be  prompt.  It  must  react  to 
the  dangers  .so  inherent  in  the  existing 
law. 

I  have  introduced,  alone,  and  with 
other  Members  of  this  body,  several 
pieces  of  legislation  which  would  alleviate 
this  situation:  H.R.  733.  to  arrange  for 
the  orderly  marketing  of  certain  im- 
ported articles:  H.R.  7696,  to  provide  for 
orderly  trade  in  footwear:  and.  with  Con- 
gressman Burke,  H.R.  14178,  to  establish 
an  orderly  trade  in  textiles  and  in  leather 
footwear,  a  bill  previously  introduced  in 
the    Senate    by    Senators    Cotton    and 

HOLLINGS. 

"With  imports  continuing  to  rise  and 
with  the  word  from  key  people  in  the 
industry  that  more  shutdowns  can  be 
expected,  these  bills  must  be  considered 
and  action  for  reform  must  be  taken. 

The  amendments  to  the  Ti-ade  Ex- 
pansion Act.  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  for  industries  adversely 
affected  by  import  are  so  broad  that  in 
the  opinion  of  Congressman  Burke  and 
my.self,  and  other  members  of  the  Foot- 
wear Steering  Committee,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  substantially  re\ise  title  III  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  The  re'vised 
statute  should  provide  the  following 
changes: 

First.  Authority  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  provide  for  tariff  adjustment 
whenever  increased  imports  are  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  actual  or  pwtentlal  serious 
injury  to  a  petitioner. 

Second.  In  making  its  determination 
the  Tariff  Commission  should  not  be 
required  to  relate  such  injury  to  a  prior 
tariff  reduction. 

Third.  Time  limitations  should  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  issue  tempo- 
rary orders  whenever  the  petition  alleges 
continuing  irreparable  damage  from  im- 
ports and  the  Commission  is  unable  to 
hear  the  petition  within  30  days  from 
the  date  of  the  filing.  Such  authority  in 
the  Commission  should  be  plenary  and 
not  require  approval  of  any  other  gov- 
ernmental agency. 

Fourth.  Reports  to  the  President  and 
to  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Tariff  Commission  con- 
cerning the  results  of  its  investigations 
shall  be  for  information  purposes  only. 

Fifth.  I»rovisions  for  Presidential  ac- 
tion should  be  repealed  insofar  as  they 
relate  to  tariff  adjustment  as  distinct 
from  adjustment  assistance  as  defined 
in  the  act, 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  we  find  an  en- 
tire American  industry  embroiled  in  the 
redtape  of  statutors'  bureaucracy.  Even 
a  casual  examination  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  discloses  road- 
blocks and  delays  rendering  virtually 
meaningless  the  filing  of  any  petition  re- 
quiring summary  relief.  Under  the  act  as 
presently  written,  the  Tariff  Commission 
can  take  6  months  to  complete  its  hear- 
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ings  and  then  all  it  does  is  report  to  the 
President.  Obviously,  when  this  is  done 
the  Department  of  State  will  be  called  in 
with  the  probability  that  it  will  oppose 
relief  on  the  grounds  that  it  might  make 
some  foreign  country  upset. 

This  is  a  poor  way  to  protect  vitally 
challenged  American  industi-j'  and  the 
jobs  of  American  workers.  Our  working 
men  and  women  and  our  domestic  in- 
dustries are  entitled  to  more  meaningful 
protection  than  this  gibberish  of  appar- 
ent relief. 

Free  trade  is  a  splendid  concept  until 
it  comes  to  the  point  where  it  is  putting 
American  workers  out  of  work.  More  and 
more  it  is  said  by  some  of  our  interna- 
tionalist-minded free-trade  advocates 
that  if  a  product  can  be  made  cheaper, 
yet  of  equal  quality  abroad,  that  we 
should  either  meet  the  competition  in 
America  or  yield  to  the  foreign  soiu-ce  of 
products.  If  such  a  policy  is  to  prevail 
in  a  world  in  which  almost  no  other 
country  pays  anywhere  near  the  hourly 
labor  rate  that  prevails  in  the  United 
States  the  result  will  be  the  loss  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  jobs  in 
the  manufacture  of  those  products  in 
which  labor  costs  are  a  substantial  factor. 

Somewhere  along  the  road  there  must 
be  a  balance  point.  This  used  to  be 
termed  a  peril  point.  In  the  case  of  the 
shoe  industry — as  well  as  the  textile  in- 
dustry to  which  the  President  has  made 
specific  reference  in  his  message — the 
peril  point  is  upon  us. 

It  is  up  to  Congress  to  provide  this  leg- 
islation to  protect  this  industry  and  these 
jobs  on  a  crash  basis  without  further  de- 
lay. They  can  talk  all  they  want  to  about 
voluntary  agreements  restricting  im- 
ports. In  my  opinion,  voluntary  agree- 
ments will  not  work  because  money  is 
not  patriotic  and  it  is  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect one  foreign  supplier  to  agree  volun- 
tarily to  limit  his  participation  in  the 
rich  American  market  without  the  prior 
assurance  that  a  similar  limitation  will 
be  agreed  to  by  his  competitors. 

In  this  regard,  it  appears  that  orderly 
marketing  legislation  is  a  must. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  urge  those  in  this 
Congress  responsible  for  continuing  to 
bottle  up  this  legislation  to  report  it  fa- 
vorably without  further  delay.  If  this  is 
not  done,  we  predict  that  a  discharge 
petition  will  be  resorted  to  and  that  it 
will  be  signed  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
Members  of  the  House  to  force  this  leg- 
islation to  the  floor. 

This  is  an  urgent  matter.  -Tens  of 
thousands  of  jobs  are  at  stake.  An  in- 
dtistry's  livelihood,  its  very  future,  de- 
pends upon  the  response  of  this  Congress. 
■We  urge  afiQrmative  action  on  this  legis- 
lation without  further  delay. 


THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  SENATOR 
ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY.  NOVEMBER 
20,  1925 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Today  marks  the  44th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
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the  late  and  beloved  junior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  York  and  former 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

The  memory  of  the  courage  and  con- 
cern of  Robert  Kennedy  for  his  fellow 
men  does  not  diminish  with  time.  The 
restless  new  generation  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  seek  peace  and  the  call  to  con- 
science are  his  elegy. 

His  unfinished  odyssey  grows  as 
though  he  were  still  marching  at  its 
head.  His  inspiration  is  verj'  much  alive 
m  the  spirits  and  minds  of  men  of  good 
will  around  the  world. 

To  the  hungry  and  malnourished  liis 
outstretched  hands  gave  iliem  their  first 
bread  of  kindness — in  the  underdevel- 
oped countries,  among  the  agricultural 
workers  of  our  country,  and  on  the  In- 
dian reservations  and  in  Appalachia — 
may  they  remember  him. 

To  the  victims  of  war — the  burned, 
the  bombed,  the  young  who  questioned 
war  and  its  spread — and  all  who  suffer — 
his  was  the  pledge  of  peace — may  they 
remember  him. 

To  all  who  are  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  one  man  can  make  a  difference, 
or  whether  a  million  on  the  march  for     ^ 
peace  can  make  a  difference,  may  they 
remember  him. 

He  was  bom  into  a  world  of  turmoil 
and  he  gave  his  entire  life  to  building 
a  better  world  for  his  children  and  ours. 

■With  all  the  Kennedys  who  at  this 
time  are  gathered  to  mark  the  return  to 
life  eternal  of  Ambassador  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy,  let  us  pray  that  on  this  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  his  son.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  that  there  is  joy  in  heaven,  as 
the  father  and  his  children  share  in  the 
end  of  suffering  and  the  beginning  of 
peace. 


FOOTNOTES  TO  A  LETTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  his 
November  3  speech  on  American  policy 
in  Vietnam,  President  Nixon  stated  that 
the  letter,  which  he  had  received  from 
Ho  Chi  Minh  before  his  death,  "flatly  re- 
jected my  initiative," 

Since  the  night  of  his  speech,  the  Pres- 
ident's interpretation  of  that  letter  has 
been  challenged  by  many  Americans,  who 
viewed  the  letter  as  an  invitation  to  pur- 
sue negotiations.  Ambassador  Averell 
Harriman  suggested  it  was  "a  wide  open 
invitation." 

The  New  York  Post  on  November  13 
had  an  editorial  entitled  "Footnotes  to  a 
Letter,"  which  dealt  with  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  letter  and  the  President's  inter- 
pretation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  question  it  p>oses: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Nov.  13,  1969] 

POOTNOTES     TO     A     LETTER 

/  received  Ho  Chi  Minh's  reply  on  Ang.  30, 
three  days  before  his  death.  It  simply  reiter- 
ated the  public  position  North  Vietriam  had 
taken  at  Paris  and  flatly  rejected  my  initio- 
tive.  The  full  text  of  both  letters  is  being  re- 
leased to  the  pren:  ^President  Nixon,  Nov.  3. 

Since  the  President  did  not  at  any  time 
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during  his  televised  address  quote  directly 
from  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  letter  to  support  hU 
contention  that  Hanoi  had  spurned  "a  major 
move  to  brealc  the  deadlock  In  the  Paris 
talks;  millions  of  Americans  were  Initially 
obliged  to  take  his  word  for  It. 

But  they  are  -inder  no  continuing  obliga- 
tion to  Uke  his  or  Ho's  word  for  It:  there  Is 
a  growing  view  among  thoee  who  reexamine 
the  texts  that  the  President  may  have  re- 
jected a  significant  overture  from  North 
Vietnam. 

Sen.  Muskle  (D-Me.)  contends  that  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  Ho  letter  con- 
stituted "an  invitation"  to  pursue  negotia- 
tions. To  Ambassador  Averell  Harrlman — 
formerly  the  chief  American  negotiator  In 
Paris  and  a  diplomat  with  large  experience 
in  hard  confrontations  with  Communists — 
the  section  was  "a  wide  open  invitation." 
As  we  noted  at  the  time,  it  Included  this 
sentenc'':  •With  good  will  on  both  aides  we 
mlgh„  urrlve  at  common  efforts  in  view  of 
finding  a  correct  solution  of  the  Vietnamese 
problem." 

That  is  not  characteristic  Communist  lan- 
guage. There  is  also  an  implicit  Invitation 
in  other  aspectB  of  the  message,  as  both 
Muskle — in  a  Senate  speech — and  Harrl- 
man— In  an  interview  with  this  newspaper 
yesterday — have  recognized.  In  extraordinary 
contrast  to  Hanoi's  insistent  public  position 
tlVat  th€  lO-point  program  of  the  National 
Liberation  FYont  was  the  "only"  basis  for  a 
settlement,  Ho  suggested  that  the  "over-all 
solution"  In  the  10  pMlnts  was  "a  logical  and 
reasonable"  basis. 

There  are  some  other  equally  Intriguing 
nuances,  such  as  Ho's  reference  to  the  right 
of  the  Vietnamese  "to  dl.spose  of  themselves, 
without  foreign  Influence" — which  can  be 
read  as  wholly  consistent  with  the  sole  "non- 
negotiable"  element  In  the  American  policy: 
the  right  to  .self-determination  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  The  totality,  in  Harrlman's 
Judgment,  reflects  a  tone  "much  milder  than 
anything   they    |  Hanoi  1    normally   say." 

Muskle.  for  hks  part,  wonders  not  only  why 
the  White  House  interpreted  the  letter  as  a 
flat  rejection  but  why  the  President  did  not 
seize  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  matter 
further  with  the  new  leaders  in  Hanoi.  "Such 
an  initiative."  the  Senator  feels,  "would  have 
done  no  harm  whatsoever,  and  It  might  have 
opened  up  a  ctlploniatic  initiative  of  great 
value 

It  was  through  such  a  positive  reading  of 
a  message  from  Khrushchev  that  John  F 
Kennedy  opened  the  way  to  resolution  of  the 
Cuban  missile  cnsis.  Perhaps  the  oppor- 
tunity is  not  Irretrievably  lost  even  now. 
despite  Ho's  death.  It  is  surely  essential. 
when  the  President's  negative  interpretation 
of  the  Ho  letter  is  being  exposed  to  such 
serious  questioning,  that  he  account  publicly 
for  it  and  explain  how  he  Justifies  it.  In  his 
nationwide  address  on  Vietnam,  announced 
weeks  in  advance,  which  he  was  said  to  have 
personally  drafted  with  scrupulous  care,  he 
conspicuously  avoided  such  questions  But 
they  will  recur  as  the  war  drags  on 


VIOLENT   CRIME   ENCOURAGED   BY 
COURTS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

op    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  news. 

Ending  that  crime  is  very  largely  a 
responsibility  of  this  House. 

Despite  the  anguished  wails  of  those 
sentimentalists  who  are  willing  to  t-.t- 
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tribute  every  criminal  act  to  deprived 
childhood,  poverty,  discrimination,  or 
other  alleged  faults  of  society,  civiliza- 
tion has  dealt  successfully  with  crime 
for  centuries,  and  the  formula  for  de- 
terrence is  well  known.  When  punish- 
ment is  swift  and  certain,  crime  de- 
clines. When  the  likelihood  of  punish- 
ment is  remote  and  distant  in  time  crim- 
inals are  encouraged  to  take  chances. 

It  is  comm.cn  talk  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  after  two  robberies,  the 
rest  are  "free  "  This  is  because  individu- 
als charged  with  violent  felonies,  in- 
cluding homicide,  rape,  and  armed  rob- 
bery are  released  on  insignificant  bonds, 
or  on  no  bond  at  all,  while  the  date  of 
trial  is  indefinitely  postponed.  It  is  also 
because  of  the  understandable  but  not 
commendable  policy  of  prosecuting  for 
only  a  few  of  a  large  chain  of  crimes. 
Thus,  an  accused  charged  with  two 
armed  robberies,  released  on  an  insig- 
nificant bond  for  trial  at  an  indefinite 
time,  perhaps  several  years  in  the  fu- 
ture, feels  free  to  commit  additional 
robberies.  He  has  nothing  to  lose. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  enact  appro- 
priate legislation  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. Individuals  charged  with  crime, 
and  particularly  with  crimes  of  violence, 
should  be  brought  to  trial  as  rapidly 
as  possible  while  the  evidence  is  fresh 
and  available.  Individuals  convicted 
should  be  punished  swiftly  and  certainly. 
Severity  is  secondary. 

Clippings  in  yesterday's  newspaper  re- 
lating to  a  violent  crime  just  committed, 
the  long  delayed  disposition  of  a  mur- 
der occurring  in  the  summer  of  1968, 
and  the  recommendation  and  present- 
ment of  the  outgoing  grand  jury  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  show  the  relation- 
ship between  the  breakdown  of  criminal 
justice  and  ever-rising  crime.  I  include 
them  in  my  remarks: 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  19,  1969 1 

KiLXEK  OF  Two  Marines  Gets  20  Years 
TO   Life 

A  California  youth  was  sentenced  to  20 
years  to  life  in  prison  today  for  the  killing 
of  two  Marines  in  a  Georgetown  restaurant 
in  1968. 

Benjamin  Murdock.  20,  of  Los  Angeles,  re- 
ceived the  sentence  from  Judge  Gerhard  A. 
Gessell  In  US.  District  Court  here. 

In  addition,  he  received  3  to  10  years  on 
each  of  four  counts  of  assault  with  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  and  one  year  for  carrying  a 
dangerous  weapon.  These  sentences  are  to 
run  concurrently  with  one  another  and  to 
the  20-year-to-Ufe  sentence  for  the  double 
slaylngs. 

A  jury  found  Murdock  guilty  of  two 
counts  of  second-degree  murder  last  Feb 
26. 

Murdock  returned  to  court  Monday  for  a 
hearing  on  the  sanity  issue.  The  same  Jury 
that  heard  the  original  caae  was  reconvened 
for  the  sanity  bearing. 

The  defense  attempted  to  show  through 
psychiatric  testimony  that  Murdock  was  not 
mentally  responsible  at  the  time  of  the 
shootings. 

The  psychiatrists  stressed  that  Murdock 
was  not  mentally  111,  but  did  suffer  from  an 
emotional  problem  which  was  manifested  In 
snap  actions  when  faced  with  what  he  con- 
sidered a  difficult  situation. 

William  H.  Collins  Jr..  an  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torney, argued  that  many  persons  suffer 
from  some  form  of  emotional  instability,  but 
do  not  kill. 

At   the  trial  earlier,  Murdock  was  found 
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guilty  of  killing  Marine  2nd  Lts.  William  G 
King.  Jr.,  21  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  Thaddeus 
besnlck,  23,  of  Fishtail,  Mont. 

A  co-defendant,  Gordon  Alexander,  27,  of 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  earlier  this  year  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  total  of  5  to  24  years  for  mul- 
tiple counts  of  assault  with  a  dangerou.s 
weapon  and  for  carrying  a  dange.-ous 
weapon. 

Testimony  at  the  trial  showed  that  the 
defendants  and  a  third  man,  also  from  Cali- 
fornia, were  in  the  Little  Tavern  restaurant 
at  3331  M  St.  NW.  at  approximately  3  a.m 
June  5,  1968.  when  five  Marines  and  a  girl 
came  in. 

The  defendants  claim  one  of  the  Marines 
made  a  racial  remark  and  that  Alexander 
drew  a  revolver.  Murdock,  who  had  gone  out- 
side, returned  to  assist  his  friend  and  op>ened 
fire.  His  shots  killed  the  two  Marines  and 
wounded  a  third  Marine  and  a  girt. 

There  was  no  testimony  Indicating  that 
Alexander  fired  his  weapon  and  as  a  result 
the  Jury  found  him  not  guilty  of  second  de- 
gree murder  but  guilty  of  the  lesser  charges 
Charges  against  the  third  man  were  dropped 
before  trial  becavise  he  had  been  outside  at 
the  time  of  the  shooting. 

Woman*    Reports    Rape,    Robbkby 

A  21 -year-old  Alexandria  woman  told  police 
she  was  abducted  from  a  parking  lot  near  her 
apartment  about  9:30  p.m.  yesterday  and 
taken  to  another  area  where  she  was  raped  by 
two  men  and  robbed. 

She  told  police  she  was  parking  in  the  lot 
near  the  Kline's  Store  on  Little  River  Turn- 
pike when  a  man  with  a  gun  got  into  the 
car  and  drove  her  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hermitage  Home  off  Seminary  Road,  where 
the  second  man  appeared. 

Both  men  raped  her  there,  she  said,  took 
her  Jewelry  and  purse  containing  an  un- 
known amount  of  money  and  tied  her  vip 
before  escaping. 

Jury  Dxplores  Bond  Practice 
An  outgoing  grand  Jury  has  expressed 
"great  dismay"  to  Chief  Judge  Edward  M 
Curran  of  U.S.  District  Court  at  finding 
during  Its  service  that  suspects  in  such 
crimes  as  robbery,  rape  and  murder  remained 
free  on  personal  bond. 

"Further,  we  have  learned  that  many  of 
these  crimes  were  In  fact  committed  while 
the  Individual  defendant  was  on  ball  for  a 
prevlotia  offense,"  said  a  letter  signed  by 
foreman  Albert  Barkln. 

'As  members  of  the  community,  li>  addi- 
tion to  our  grand  Jury  function,  we  view  this 
situation  with  great  dismay  and  therefore 
feel  obligated  to  advise  you  of  our  thoughts," 
Barkln  wrote. 

Copies  of  the  letter  went  to  Atty.  Gen 
Mitchell,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  U.S.  Atty.  Thomas 
A.  Flannery. 


VINCENT  THOMAS,  DEAN  OP  THE 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  ASSEMBLY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  today  I  wish  to  recognize  and 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  in  my  congressional 
district,  who  has  for  many  years  ren- 
dered outstanding  public  service.  He 
Is  well  knovm  to  most  of  my  California 
colleagues,  and  many  of  them,  like  my- 
self, served  with  him  in  the  California 
State  Legislature. 
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Vincent  Thomas,  dean  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Assembly,  was  reelected  In 
1968  for  the  15th  straight  term,  having 
been  elected  by  the  people  of  his  assem- 
bly district  for  the  first  time  in  1940. 

Mr.  Thomas's  home  town,  San  Pedro. 
is  the  home  port  of  one  of  the  largest 
commercial  fisiiing  fleets  on  the  West 
Coast.  His  assembly  district  also  has 
many  heavy  Industrial  areas.  Catalina 
Island,  with  its  town  of  Avalon  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island — 26  miles 
southwest  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor — is  a 
famed  resort  area,  offering  swimming, 
fishing,  and  other  amusements. 

Thomas  graduated  from  San  Pedro 
High  School  in  1928,  where  he  received 
the  Ephebian  Ring  of  Philosophy  and 
Character.  He  then  went  to  Santa  Clara 
University,  from  which  he  received  a 
bachelor  of  philosophy  degree  in  1932. 
He  attended  the  law  school  at  Santa 
Clara  University  from  1932  to  1934.  and 
Loyola  Law  School  from  1934  to  1936. 
Vince  played  on  the  Santa  Clara  football 
squad,  and  then  coached  minor  sports 
at  that  institution  from  1930  to  1935. 
He  also  was  physical  education  instruc- 
tor there  in  1933-34. 

He  married  Mary  De  Carlo  in  1947,  and 
they  have  a  daughter,  Mary  Virginia, 
and  a  son,  Vincent.  Jr.  Thomas  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ellcs  and  the  Sequoia  Tribe 
140,  Redmen. 

Vince  has  long  been  active  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Democratic  Party.  He  was  a  presi- 
dential elector  in  1940  and  1944,  and  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention in  1948  and  1960. 

He  has  served  as  the  Democratic  floor 
leader  in  the  lower  house  and  has  been 
an  active  voice  in  the  Democratic  caucus 
in  the  assembly.  Often,  he  has  held  a 
strong  position  as  the  center  between 
opposing  factions. 

During  his  service  in  the  assembly, 
Vince  Thomas  has  been  a  spokesman — 
and  often  the  only  one — for  the  commer- 
cial fishing  interests  of  his  hometown  and 
other  coast  communities.  He  has  served 
on  the  assembly  fish  and  game  commit- 
tee and  was  vice  chairman  for  many 
years. 

In  addition  to  being  a  member  of  sev- 
eral important  assembly  committees. 
Vince  is  a  member  of  the  Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission  and  Is  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Legislative  Audit  Committee. 

The  veteran  assemblyman  was  honored 
by  tfce  State  when  they  built  the  huge 
bridge  across  the  bay  from  San  Pedro  to 
Terminal  Island  and  named  it  the  Vin- 
cent Thomas  Bridge. 

On  October  25,  1969,  Mr.  Thomas  was 
honored  as  the  first  recipient  of  the  An- 
nual Man  of  the  Year  Award — for  the  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  area — by  the  San  Pedro 
B'nai  B'rith  Lodge  No.  1106.  Mr.  Thomas 
will  again  be  honored  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  on  December  8, 1969,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  City  of  Hope's  eighth  annual 
salute  to  the  maritime  industry.  The 
proceeds  of  the  dinner,  sponsored  by 
local  13  of  the  IX..W.U.,  will  go  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  special  heart  research 
fellowship  in  honor  of  Vincent  Thomas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
salute  Vince  Thomas,  of  San  Pedro,  a 
great  Calif omian. 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  speech 
to  be  delivered  this  evening  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  before  the  Montgomery 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Vice  President 
Agnew  retuiTis  again  to  his  theme  of 
constructive  criticism  of  particular  com- 
ponents of  the  national  news  media.  The 
Vice  President  effectively  deflates  the 
rather  specious  charges  thrown  at  him 
during  the  past  week  that  he  is  threaten- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  press  and  also 
that  he  has  hinted  darkly  that  censor- 
ship may  be  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government  if  current  practices  con- 
tinue. Nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  of 
course,  and  those  who  have  taken  the 
time  to  read  the  Vice  President's  words 
carefully  will  find  that  he  is  calling  upon 
the  leaders  and  directors  of  the  news 
media,  in  all  phases,  to  engage  in  some 
strong  self-examination  of  their  opera- 
tions so  that  these  abuses  which  are  so 
apparent  to  the  public  at  large  can  be 
corrected  and  adjusted  so  that  we  can 
get  a  better  balance  of  reporting  and 
editorial  policy  than  we  now  have. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Address  by  the  Vice  President,  Montgomery 

Chamber  or  Commerce,  Montgomery,  Ala., 

November  20,  1969 

One  week  ago  tonight  I  flew  out  to  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  and  exercised  my  right  to  dis- 
sent. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  what  I 
had  to  say  out  there. 

Let  me  give  you  a  sampling. 

One  Congressman  charged  me  with,  and  I 
quote,  "A  creeping  socialistic  scheme  against 
the  free  enterprise  broadcast  Industry."  That 
Is  the  first  time  In  my  memory  anybody  ever 
accused  Ted  Agnew  of  entertaining  socialist 
Ideas. 

On  Monday,  largely  because  of  this  address, 
Mr.  Humphrey  charged  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration vrtth  a  "calculated  attack"  on  the 
right  of  dissent  and  on  the  media  today.  Tet, 
it  Is  widely  known  that  Mr.  Humphrey  him- 
self believes  deeply  that  unfair  coverage  of 
the  Democratic  Convention  In  Chicago,  by 
the  same  media,  contributed  to  his  defeat  in 
November.  Now,  his  wounds  are  apparently 
healed,  and  he  casts  his  lot  with  those  who 
were  questioning  his  own  political  courage  a 
year  ago.  But  let  us  leave  Mr.  Humphrey  to 
his  own  conscience.  America  already  has  too 
many  politicians  who  would  rather  switch 
than  fight. 

Others  charged  that  my  purpose  was  to 
stifle  dissent  in  this  country.  Nonsense.  The 
expression  of  my  views  has  produced  enough 
rugged  dissent  In  the  last  week  to  wear  out 
a  whole  covey  of  commentators  and  col- 
umnists. 

One  critic  charged  that  the  speech  was 
"disgraceful.  Ignorant  and  base,"  that  It 
"leads  us  as  a  nation  Into  an  ugly  era  of 
the  most  fearsome  suppression  and  intimida- 
tion." One  national  commentator,  whose 
name  Is  known  to  everyone  in  this  room,  said 
"I  hesitate  to  get  Into  the  gutter  with  this 
guy."  Another  commentator  charges  that  it 
was  "one  of  the  most  sinister  speeches  I  have 
ever  heard  made  by  a  pulblc  ofllclal."  The 
President  aC  one  network  said  It  was  an  "un- 
precedented attempt  to  Intimidate  a  newB 
medium  which  depends  for  Its  existence  up- 
on government  licensee."  The  President  of 
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another  charged  me  with  "an  appeal  to  prej- 
udice." and  said  it  was  evident  that  I 
would  prefer  the  kind  of  television  "that 
would  be  subservient  to  whatever  political 
group  happened  to  be  In  authority  at  the 
time." 

And  they  say  I  have  a  thin  skin. 
Here  are  classic  examples  of  overreactlon. 
These  attacks  do  not  address  themselves  to 
the  questions  I  have  raised.  In  fairness, 
others — the  majority  of  critics  and  com- 
mentators— did  take  up  the  main  thrust  of 
my  address.  And  If  the  debate  they  have 
engaged  In  continues,  our  goal  will  surely 
be  reached — a  thorough  self-pxamlnatlon  by 
the  networks  j~  their  own  poUcles^and  per- 
haps prejudlcies.  That  was  my  objective 
then;    it  Is  my   objective  now 

Now,  let  me  repeat  to  you  the  thrust  of 
my  remarks  llie  other  night,  and  make  some 
new  points  and  raise  some  new  issues 

I  am  opposed  to  censorship  of  television 
or  the  press  'n  any  form.  I  don't  care  wheth- 
er censorship  is  Imposed  by  government  or 
whether  it  results  from  management  in  the 
choice  and  the  presentation  cf  the  newis  by 
a  little  fraternity  having  similar  social  and 
political  views.  I  am  against  censorship  In 
all  forms. 

But  a  broader  spectrum  of  national  opin- 
ion should  be  represented  among  the  com- 
mentators of  the  network  news.  Men  who 
can  articulate  other  points  of  view  ^hcmld 
be  brought  forward. 

And  a  hlghwall  of  separation  shonld  be 
raised  between  what  is  news  and  what  is 
commentary. 

And  the  American  people  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  trend  toward  the  monopoliza- 
tion of  the  great  public  Information  vehicles 
and  the  concentration  of  more  and  more 
power  over  public  opinion  in  fewer  and  few- 
er hands. 

Should  a  conglomerate  be  formed  that 
tied  together  i  shoe  company  with  a  shirt 
company,  som?  voice  will  rise  up  righteously 
to  say  that  this  is  a  great  danger  to  the 
economy;  and  that  the  conglomerate  ought 
to  be  broken  up. 

But  a  single  company,  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  holds  control  cf  the  largest  news- 
paper in  Washington.  DC  and  one  of  the 
four  major  television  stations,  and  an  all- 
news  radio  station,  and  one  of  the  three 
major  national  news  magazines — all  grind- 
ing out  the  same  editorial  line — and  this  is 
not  a  subject  you  have  seen  debated  on  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  Washington  Post  or 
the   New   York   Times. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity,  before  my 
thoughts  are  obliterated  in  the  smoking 
typewriters  of  my  friends  in  Washington 
and  New  Yo;k.  let  me  emphasize  I  am  not 
recommending  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Washington  Post  Company.  I  am  merely 
pointing  out  that  the  public  should  be  aware 
that  these  four  powerful  voices  harken 
to  the  same  master. 

I  am  merely  raising  these  questions  so 
that  the  American  people  will  become  aware 
of — and  think  of  the  implications  of — the 
growing  monopolization  of  the  voices  of 
public  opinion  ton  which  we  all  depend — 
for  our  knowledge  and  for  the  basis  of  our 
views. 

When  the  Washington  Times-Herald  died 
In  the  Nation's  Capital,  that  was  a  political 
tragedy;  and  when  the  New  York  journal- 
American,  the  New  York  World -Telegram  and 
Sun.  the  New  York  Mirror  and  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  all  collapsed  within  this  dec- 
ade, that  was  a  great,  great  political  tragedy 
for  the  people  of  New  York.  ITie  ^eir  York 
Times  was  a  better  newspaper  when  they 
were  alive  than  It  Is  now  that  they  are  gone. 

What  has  happened  In  the  city  of  New 
York  has  happened  in  other  great  cities  In 
America. 

Many,  many  strong  Independent  voices 
have  been  stilled  in  this  country  In  recent 
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years.  Lacking  the  vigor  of  competition, 
some  of  those  that  have  survived  have,  let 
us  face  It,  grown  fat  and  Irresponsible 

I  offer  an  example.  When  300  Congressmen 
and  59  Senators  signed  a  letter  endorsing  the 
President's  policy  in  Vietnam  it  was  news — 
big  news.  Even  the  Washintgon  Post  and  the 
Baltimore  Sun— scarcely  house  organs  of  the 
Nixon  Administration — placed  It  prominently 
on  the  front  page 

Yet  the  next  morning  the  New  York  Times. 
which  considers  itself  America's  paper  of 
record  did  not  carry  a  word.  Why? 

If  a  theology  student  in  Iowa  should  get 
up  at  a  PTA  luncheon  In  Sioux  City  and 
attack  the  President's  Vietnam  policy,  my 
guese  is  that  you  would  probably  And  it  re- 
ported somewhere  the  next  morning  in  the 
New  York  Tim«s.  But  when  300  Congressmen 
endorse  the  Presidents  Vietnam  policy,  the 
next  morning  it  Is  apparently  not  considered 
news  fit  to  print. 

Just  this  Tuesday,  when  -the  Pope,  the 
Spiritual  Leader  of  half  a  blUicn  Roman 
Catholics  applauded  the  President's  efforts 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  endorsed  the 
way  he  was  proceeding — that  news  was  on 
Page  11  of  the  New  York  Tivies.  But  the  same 
day.  a  report  about  some  burglars  who  broke 
into  a  souvenir  shop  at  St  Peters  and  stole 
.$9,000  worth  of  stamps  and  currency — that 
story -made  Page  3.  How's  that  for  news 
>udgn»»iit? 

A  few  weeks  ago  here  In  the  South,  I  ex- 
pressed my  views  about  street  and  canipius 
demonstrations.  Here  la  how  the  New  York 
Times  responded: 

"He,"  (that's  mei  "lambasted  the  nation's 
youth  In  sweeping  and  ignorant  generaliza- 
tions, when  it  is  clear  to  all  perceptive  ob- 
servers that  American  youth  today  is  far 
more  imbued  with  idealism,  a  sense  of  .service 
and  a  deep  humanitarianlsm  than  an'-  gen- 
eration in  recent  history.  Including  partic- 
ularly Mr.  Agnew's   (generation)" 

That  seems  a  peculiar  slur  on  a  gpneratlon 
that  brought  America  out  of  the  Great  De- 
pre.sslon  without  resorting  to  the  extremes  of 
either  fascism  or  Communism,  That  seems  a 
strange  thing  to  .say  about  an  entire  genera- 
tion that  heli>ed  to  provide  greater  material 
blessings  and  personal  freedom — out  of  that 
Depression — for  more  people  than  any  other 
nation  In  history.  We  have  not  finished  the 
task  by  any  means — but  we  are  .still  on  the 
Job, 

Just  as  millions  of  young  Americans  in  this 
generation  have  shown  valor  and  courage 
and  heroism  in  fighting  the  longest  and  least 
popular  war  la  our  history — so  it  was  the 
young  men  of  my  generation  who  went  .ashore 
at  Normandy  under  Elsenhower  and ,  with 
MacArthur  Into  the  Philippines. 

Yes,  my  generation,  like  the  current  gen- 
eration, made  its  own  share  of  great  mis- 
takes and  blunders.  Among  other  things,  we 
put  too  much  confidence  In  Stalin  and  not 
enough  in  Winston  Churchill. 

But  whatever  freedom  exists  today  in  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan  exists  because  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  men  in  my  gen- 
eration are  lying  in  grave.-.  In  Nortli  Africa 
and  France  and  Korea  and  a  score  of  islands 
in  the  Western  Pacific. 

Tills  might  r»ot  be  considered  enough  of  a 
"sense  of  service  "  or  a  "deep  humanitarian- 
lsm "  for  the  "perspective  critics"  who  write 
editorials  for  the  New  York  Times,  but  If.s 
good  enough  for  me;  and  I  am  content  to  let 
history  be  the  judge. 

Now.  let  me  Calk  briefly  about  thla  younger 
generation,  I  have  not  and  do  not  condemn 
this  generation  of  young  Americans.  Like  Ed- 
mund Burke.  I  would  not  know  how  to  "draw 
up  an  indictment  against  a  whole  people" 
TTiey  are  our  sons  and  daughters  They  con- 
tain in  their  numbers  many  gifted,  idealistic 
and  courageous  young  men  and  women. 

But  they  also  list  in  their  numbers  an  ar- 
rogant few  who  march  under  the  flags  and 
portraits  of  dictators,  who  intimidate  and 
harass  university  professors,  who  use  gutter 
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obscenities  to  shout  down  speakers  with 
whom  they  disagree,  who  openly  profess  their 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  violence  in  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

The  preceding  generation  had  its  own  breed 
of  losers — and  our  generation  dealt  with  them 
through  our  courts,  our  laws  and  our  system. 
The  challenge  now  is  for  the  new  generation 
to  put  their  own  house  in  order. 

Today.  Dr.  Sydney  Hook  writes  of  "Storm 
Troopers"  on  the  campus:  that  "fanaticism 
seems  to  be  In  the  saddle."  Arnold  Belchman 
writes  of  "young  Jacobins"  in  our  schools 
who  "have  cut  down  university  administra- 
tors, forced  curriculum  changes,  halted 
classes,  closed  campuses  and  set  a  nation- 
wide chill  of  fear  through  the  university  es- 
tablishment" Walter  Laqueur  writes  in  com- 
mentary that  ''the  cultural  and  political 
idiocies  perpetrated  with  Impunity  in  this 
permissive  age  have  gone  clearly  beyond  the 
borders  of  what  Is  acceptable  for  any  society, 
however  liberally  it  might  be  constructed   " 

George  Kennan  has  devoted  a  brief,  cogent 
and  alarming  book  to  the  Inherent  dangers 
of  what  IS  taking  place  In  our  society  .>nd  in 
our  universities.  Irving  Krlstol  writes  that 
our  "r.adlcal  students  .  .  .  And  it  possible  to 
be  genuinely  heartsick  at  the  injustice  and 
brutalities  of  American  society,  while  blandly 
approving  of  injustice  and  brutality  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  'the  revolution'." 

These  are  not  names  drawn  at  random 
from  the  letterhead  of  an  Agnew-for-Vlce- 
Presldent  Conunlttee. 

These  are  men  more  eloquent  and  erudite 
than  I.  They  raise  questions  that  I  have  tried 
to  raise 

For  among  this  generation  of  Americans 
there  are  hundreds  who  have  burned  their 
draft  cards  and  scores  who  have  deserted  to 
Canada  and  Sweden  to  sit  out  the  war.  To 
some  Americans,  a  small  minority,  these  are 
the  true  young  men  of  conscience  In  the 
coming  generation.  Voices  are  and  will  be 
raised  In  the  Congress  and  beyond  asking 
that  amnesty  should  be  provided  for  "these 
young  and  misguided  American  boys."  And 
they  will  be  coming  home  one  day  from  Swe- 
den and  Canada,  and  from  a  small  minority 
they  win  get  a  heroes'  welcome. 

They  are  not  ovir  heroes.  Many  of  our 
heroes  will  not  be  coming  home;  some  are 
coming  back  in  hospital  ships,  without  limbs 
or  eyes,  with  scars  they  shall  carry  the  rest  of 
their  lives 

Having  witnessed  firsthand  the  quiet 
courage  of  wives  and  parents  receiving 
posthumously  for  their  heroes  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor,  how  am  I  to  react  when 
people  say.  "Stop  speaking  out,  Mr.  Agnew. 
stop  raising  your  voice  " 

Should  I  remain  silent  while  what  these 
heroes  have  done  is  vilified  by  some  as  "a 
dirty  and  Immoral  war"  and  criticized  by 
others  as  no  more  than  a  war  brought  on 
by  the  chauvinistic,  antl-communlsm  of 
Presidents  Kennedy.  Johnson  and  Nixon? 

These  young  men  made  heavy  sacrifices  so 
that  a  developing  people  on  the  rim  of  Asia 
might  have  a  chance  for  freedom  that  they 
will  not  have  If  the  ruthless  men  who  rule  In 
Hanoi  should  ever  rule  over  Saigon.  What  Is 
dirty  or  immoral  about  that? 

One  magazine  this  week  said  that  I  will  go 
down  as  the  "great  polarizer"  in  American 
politics.  Yet.  when  that  large  group  of  young 
Americans  marched  up  Pennsylvania  and 
Constitution  Avenues  last  week — they  sought 
to  polarize  the  American  people  against  the 
President's  policy  in  Vietnam.  And  that  was 
their  right. 

And  so  It  Is  my  right,  and  my  duty,  to 
stand  up  and  speak  out  for  the  values  in 
which  I  believe.  How  can  you  ask  the  man  in 
the  street  in  this  country  to  stand  up  for 
what  he  believes  If  his  own  elected  leaders 
weasel  and  cringe 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  wake  up  each 
morning  to  learn  that  some  prominent  man 
or  Institution  has  implied  that  you  are  a 
bigot,  a  racist  or  a  fool. 
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I  am  not  asking  any  immunity  from  criti- 
cism That  Is  the  lot  of  the  man  in  politics; 
we  would  have  it  no  other  way  in  this  Demo- 
cratic Society. 

But  my  political  and  Journalistic  adver- 
saries sometimes  seem  to  be  asking  something 
more — that  I  circumscribe  my  rhetorical  free- 
dom, while  they  place  no  restrictions  on 
theirs 

As  President  Kennedy  once  observed  In  a 
far  more  .serious  matter,  that  Is  like  offer- 
ing un  apple  for  an  orchard 

We  do  not  accept  those  terms  for  continu- 
ing the  national  dialogue  The  day  when  the 
network  commentators  and  even  gentlemen 
of  the  New  York  Times  enjoyed  a  form  of 
diplomatic  immunity  from  comment  and 
criticism  of  what  they  said — that  day  is  over. 

Just  as  a  politician's  words--wlse  and  fool- 
ish— are  dutifully  recorded  by  the  press  and 
television  to  be  thrown  up  to  him  at  the  -ip- 
propriate  time,  so  their  words  should  like- 
wise be  recorded  and  likewise  recalled 

When  they  go  beyond  fair  comment  and 
criticism  they  will  be  called  upon  to  defend 
their  statements  and  their  positions  Just  as 
we  must  defend  ours.  And  when  their  criti- 
cism becomes  excessive  or  unjust,  we  shall 
invite  them  down  from  their  ivory  tower."-,  to 
enjoy  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the  public 
debate. 

I  do  not  seek  to  Intimidate  the  pres.?,  the 
networks  or  anyone  else  from  speaking  out. 
But  the  time  for  blind  acceptance  of  their 
opinions  is  past  And  the  time  for  naive  be- 
lief m  their  neutrality  is  gone. 

But,  as  to  the  future,  all  of  us  could  do 
worse  than  take  as  our  own  the  motto  of 
William  Lloyd' Garrison  who  said:  "I  am  :n 
earnest.  I  will  not  equivocate  I  will  not  ex- 
cuse. I  will  not  retreat  a  single  Inch,  And  I 
will  be  heard." 
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HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr,  RYAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  Mr.  James 
Weschler  in  his  November  15  column  in 
the  New  York  Post  described  the  reac- 
tion of  two  South  Vietnamese  young  peo- 
ple as  they  listened  to  President  Nixon's 
November  3  address  on  Vietnam  policy. 
He  was  with  Da\'id  and  Monique 
Troune — children  of  Troung  Dinh  Dzu, 
the  runncrup  candidate  in  the  1967  elec- 
tion in  South  Vietnam,  who  not  too  much 
later  was  jailed  by  Thieu  as  a  political 
prisoner. 

These  two  young  people  share  thg  an- 
guish of  those  America;! s  who  feel  that 
American  policy  must  change  now.  And 
their  anguish  is  acut?  because  it  is  their 
country  which  has  been  ravished  and  it 
is  their  father  who  is  a  victim  of  a  re- 
pressive regime  which  the  United  States 
continues  to  support  without  any  effort 
to  broaden  it, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  .ibout  the 
feelings  of  these  two  young  Vietnamese 
on  the  war  that  plagues  their  country 

(From  the  New  York  Post.  Nov    15,  19691 

TuEY   Spf;\k    ror.    the    Sii.FNcrD 

(By  James  A,  Wechsleri 

Tt.ere  was  a  moment  during  President  Nix- 
on's redeclaration  of  war  Monday  night 
when  I  looked  at  the  somber,  :ippeallng  face? 
of  24-year-old  David  Trtiong  and  his  youn?er 
sister  Monique  and  felt  an  embarrassment 
at  having  In^-lted  them  to  listen  to  the 
speech  In  my  home. 
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It  Is.  after  all,  their  father,  Truong  Dlnh 
Dzu.  who  remains  a  prisoner  of  Thleu — 
after  finishing  second  In  South  Viet- 
nam's 1967  election,  aiul  gaining  more  votes 
than  any  non-mllltary  candidate.  It  is  their 
country  that  continues  to  be  devastated, 
and  whose  oppressive  regime  keeps  them  In 
exile.  And  in  their  eyes  it  is  my  government 
that  sustains  this  corrupt  cabal  and,  by 
doing  so,  dooms  their  father  to  imprison- 
ment and  their  countrymen  to  another  in- 
determinate sentence  of  suffering. 

So  in  a  sense  Nancy  and  I  were  intrusive 
bystanders  In  this  living  room  where  our 
disappointment  and  dismay  over  Nixon's 
rerun  of  an  old  Johnson  production  could 
hardly  match  the  heartbreak  of  these  two 
Soulli  Vietnamese  Pur  they  are  neither  Viet 
Cong  nor  Hanoi  flag-wavers  but  they  believe 
they  speak  for  "the  silent  lor  silenced)  ma- 
jority" of  their  countrymen  who  are  weary 
of  war  and  Thieu  and  Ellsworth  Bunker  and 
the  US-Saigon  axis  and  dream  of  a  day 
when  tnls  regime  will  be  replaced  by  a 
coalition  that  can  make  peace.  It  was  for 
the  crime  of  advocating  coalition  land  ne- 
gotiation! that  their  father  was  summarily 
tried,  convicted  and  given  a  five-year  term. 

At  times  during  the  Nixon  speech  they  were 
mournfully  quiet,  as  If  listening  to  a  funeral 
oration,  and  on  occasion  they  laughed  bit- 
terly, as  when  Mr  Nixon  said,  "We  are  Viet- 
namlzing  the  search  for  peace.' 

To  many  Americans  the  slogan  of  "Vlet- 
namlzatlon"  has  a  comfortable  sound.  It 
stgnfies  that  we  will  somehow  rid  ourselves 
of  the  burdens  of  war  and  simultaneously 
Justify  all  the  lives  we  have  invested  in  it. 
But  for  Stanford-educated  David  Truong 
and  his  sister  (UCLA-sumrpa  cum  laude), 
who  have  never  known  a  day  of  real  peace 
on  earth  for  their  homeland,  "Vletnamlza- 
tlon"  Is  both  a  synthetic  slogan  and  a  new 
mockery  of  hope.  They  do  not  believe  It  will 
bring  any  decisive  change  because  they  can- 
not visualize  Thleu  stirring  any  genuine 
popular  allegiance;  all  that  they  foresee  is 
that  more  young  Vietnamese  will  be  granted 
the  luxury  of  killing  each  other. 

Perhaps  I  saw  in  their  response  more 
clearly  than  ever  before  the  degress  to  which 
we  have  lost  sight  of  the  human.  Individual 
identities  of  the  people  for  whom  we  have 
ostensibly  been  fighting. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  spoke  of  "the  silent  ma- 
jority" of  Americans  whose  support  he 
claims,  Monique  said  in  muted  anger:  "Yes, 
one  day  there  will  be  a  silent  majority  ,  .  . 
of  the  dead." 

And  as  the  President  ended  David  shook 
his  head  grimly  and  said:  "It  was  very  sad.  It 
was  so  depressing  ,  ,  ,  the  tone  w£is  much 
less  than  anyone  expected,"  Then  this  spir- 
ited youth,  who  has  .spent  so  many  long 
montiis  striving  to  rally  American  support 
for  his  father's  release  (and  has  won  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  from  a  remarkably  diverse 
body  of  Senators,  Including  Southern  con- 
servatives as  well  as  Northern  liberals)  ex- 
claimed: 

"I  must  keep  my  promise  not  to  become 
violent  until  I'm  40  .  .  ," 

It  was  said  with  a  certain  mischievous 
mirth;  David  has  retained  the  grace  of 
laughter  throughout  this  interminable 
nightmare.  Yet  what  he  was  saying  must 
have  expressed  the  Instinctive  fury  of  so 
many  of  his  generation  who  had  once  again 
been  told  that  their  cries  for  peace  are 
unheard. 

But  most  of  all  we  talked  about  the  Impact 
of  the  Nixon  address  on  not  only  Dzu  but 
others — Gen.  "Big"  Mlnh,  Sen.  Tran  Van 
Don — and  other  non-Communist  dissidents 
whose  emergence  In  a  coalition  structure 
might  break  the  stalemate.  For  such  men. 
and  many  others  inside  and  outside  of 
Saigon's  Jails,  the  Nixon  speech  will  be  as 
destructive  as  It  was  exhilarating  for  Thleu. 

It  occurred  to  me  as  David  and  his  sister 
left  that  most  of  us  have  failed  to  say  often 
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enough  what  should  be  said  about  the  mis- 
sion of  the  U.S.  peace  movement.  We  have 
permitted  Agnew —  and  now  Nixon — to  pro- 
mote the  view  that  "disunity"  at  home  is 
ammunition  for  Hanoi,  and  thereby  prolong* 
the  war 

But  the  truth  is  that  peace  actions  here 
may  embody  the  last  best  hope  of  those  In 
South  Vle'nam  who  believe  peace  can  come 
only  If  Thleu  is  compelled  to  abdicate  They 
see  the  President  s  pronouncement  not  as  a 
warning  to  Hanoi  but  as  a  surrender  to 
Saigon  and  a  victtry  for  those — there  and 
here — who  would  extend  the  w&r  that  has 
ravaged  their  nation  They  do  noi  fear  a 
■'massacre  of  'he  innocents'  if  a  real  coalition 
is  ircatpd;  what  they  dread  is  the  continu- 
ance (and  "Vletnamization"!  of  a  .slaughter 
that  has  shadowed  their  lifetimes 

But  they  were  non-persons  in  'he  Nixon 
speech  Once  again  the  war  was  portrayed 
as  a  conflict  between  Thieu's  "good  guys" 
and  IlaiKJi  s  bad  guys"  Tliat  David  and 
Monique  Tru  ng  stand  ftr  thousands  of  Viet- 
nainesj  caught  m  the  cr:>ss-fire  l.s  the  story 
loo  long  buppressed  or  obscured.  It  Is  they 
who  ha\e  been  the  casualties  of  he  domliKj 
game:  all  the  calculations  and  projections 
of  the  Rostows  and  the  Kissingers  assumed 
a  dimension  of  dehumanized  unreal;;y  in 
ihat  luoHi  Monday  night 

^^-^^^_^^^  I 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  the  excellent  Oc- 
tober 1969  Conservation  Foundation  re- 
port discussing  frankly  and  honestly  the 
failure  of  this  administration  to  come 
forward  with  enough  funds  to  meet  the 
conservation,  park,  and  recreation  needs 
of  a  rapidly  growing  nation.  This  may 
well  be  the  last  decade  in  which  Amer- 
icans may  set  aside  the  desperately 
needed  parks,  open  spaces,  and  recrea<- 
tion  areas  for  generations  yet  to  come. 

Hopefully,  the  insertion  of  this  fine 
document  into  the  Record  will  move 
Congress,  the  people,  and  perhaps  but 
not  so  hopefully,  the  administration  in 
a  wiser  and  better  direction  in  this 
urgent  national  problem.  Tlie  item 
follows : 
Administration    Spawns    "No    New    Parks" 

Policy   as  Budget   Knife  Hits  Land  and 

Water  Conservation  Fund 

A  "no  new  parks"  policy  is  emerging  from 
the  Nixon  Administration,  The  Administra- 
tion is  putting  the  brakes  on  new  park  and 
recreation  investments  by  short-changing 
the  vital  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
program 

As  a  result,  all  plans  for  new  national  park 
and  recreation  areas  are  being  stifled,  per- 
haps for  as  long  as  four  years.  It's  doubtful 
that  there  will  be  enough  money  to  com- 
plete purchase  of  area^  already  authorized 
by  Congress.  And  many  state  and  local  park 
and  outdoor  recreation  programs  are  also  In 
danger. 

The  record  under  President  Nixon  stands 
in  stark  contrast  to  the  promises  of  Candi- 
date Nixon    who  said  on  May  16.  1968: 

"In  cutting  the  budget,  the  President  must 
set  his  own  prlorltlee.  While  some  sectors  are 
certain  to  be  pared,  others  must  be  preserved. 
Among  those  that  should  escape  the  budget 
knife  are  appropriations  for  conservation  and 
for  the  preservation  of  natural  resources." 
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These,  along  with  education,  Candidate 
Nixon  added,  are  the  "growth  stocks  of  Amer- 
ica, which  will  net  us  the  greatest  long-term 
capital  gains  Investments  here  are  Invest- 
ments In  our  children.  In  the  kind  of  coun- 
try they  will  live  In  and  In  the  quality  of  life 
they  will  lead.  This  Is  the  last  place  for 
.Americans  to  be  miserly." 

Another  contrast  Is  offered  by  these  words 
from    the    1968   Republican   Party   plstforrn 

We  w.ll  work  m  cooperation  with  cities  and 
states  in  acquiring  and  developing  green 
.^pace — convenient  outdoor  recreation  and 
c.in.ser\ation  areas.  We  -.upport  the  creation 
of  additional  national  parks,  wilderness 
areas,  monuments  and  outdocr  recreation 
areas." 

THF    RF,rOR2    spfAKs 

Despite  this  rosy  rhetoric,  here's  the 
record : 

Last  year  Congress  amended  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  act,  gviaranteelng 
the  Fund  $200  million  a  year  in  earmarked 
income  for  five  years,  beginning  July  1,  1968 
In  its  final  budget,  the  outgoing  Johnson 
Administration  asked  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate only  $154  million  of  the  $200  million 
pledged  to  the  Fund  for  fiscal  1970 

When  the  Nixon  Administration  took  over. 
It  cut  this  budget  request  to  $124  mllUon 
And  that's  what  Congress  has  now  appro- 
priated. (Explained  Congresswoman  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  of  Washington,  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  subcommittee:  "We 
followed  the  Administration's  guidelines  as 
contained  In  the  revised  budget  estimate 
I  am  going  to  be  very  frank  and  say  that  we 
would  be  happy  to  appropriate  the  full  $200 
million  if  we  receive  proper  guidelines  on 
how  and  where  It  is  to  be  expended  In  a 
practical  manner.") 

The  $124  minion  represents  only  62''  of 
the  $200  million  accruing  to  the  Fund  during 
the  year.  Another  $88  5  million  remained  m 
the  Fund  from  the  prior  year's  $111.5  mil- 
lion appropriation,  making  a  total  of  $288  5 
million  which  could  have  been  appropriated 
(For  fiscal  1969,  the  first  year  of  the  beefed- 
up  Fund,  the  Johnson  Administration  sought 
appropriations  of  $130  million  rather  than 
$200  million.  Then  Congress  cut  that  down  to 
$111,5  million  ) 

The  "no  new  parks"  policy  was  revealed 
September  10  by  Robert  P  Mayo,  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  Bureau  director.  In  a  letter 
to  Congressman  Wayne  Asplnall,  chairman 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee.  Mayo, 
speaking  of  the  National  Park  Service's  land 
acquisition  program,  said:  "We  see  little  like- 
lihood of  the  fiscal  year  1971  program  being 
larger  than  the  fiscal  year  1970  program.  ' 
The  Mayo  letter  continued : 

"If  budget  constraints  approximately 
equal  to  the  present  ones  continue  in  1971. 
1972  and  1973,  and  at  current  prices,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  not  be  able  to 
complete  its  program  for  land  acquisition 
in  existing  areas  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1973.  when  the  current  augmented  fund  au- 
thority expires  Thus,  even  without  author- 
ization of  new  areas  and  under  optimistic 
assumptions  about  the  stability  of  land 
prices,  deferrals  In  the  Park  Service  land 
acquisition  program  in  recently  authorized 
areas  or  a  reduction  in  the  amounts  proposed 
for  acquisition  of  Inholdlngs  in  older  areas, 
or  both,  will  probably  be  necessary.  The  allo- 
cation of  funds  for  acquisition  of  areas  yet 
to  be  authorized  would  require  still  greater 
reductions  In  funds  for  acquisition  of  exist- 
ing areas  or  inholdlngs." 

In  short,  don't  bother  authorizing  any  new 
national  parks  or  recreation  areas:  in  the 
four  years  ahead  we  may  not  even  pay  for 
those  already  authorized. 

PEELINGS     OF    OUTEACE 

Reactions  came  swiftly.  The  House  Interior 
Committee  called  a  meeting  on  September 
24  and  invited  the  press  "to  let  the  public 
know  what  Is  really  Involved  here"  and  to 
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give    the   committee    a   chance    to   »how   lt« 
feeling  of  outrage  at  what  la  taking  place," 
as  Asplnall  put  It. 

At  the  committee  meeting,  Aaplnall  said 
that  the  Admlntetratlon  'Ifl  not  keeping  faith 
with  Congress,  which  Intended  that  this 
♦200  million  a  year  be  available  despite  any 
other  budget  restrictions  ...  If  Congress  U 
to  be  thwarted  In  Its  work  In  this  respect, 
and  If  the  Executive,  having  once  given  Its 
approval.  Is  to  be  allowed  to  change  Its  mind, 
then  the  work  that  we  do  here  Is  useless." 

Said  Congressman  John  Saylor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, ranking  Republican  on  the  com- 
mittee: I  am  gravely  concerned  with  the 
approach  taken  by  the  Budget  Bureau.  (It) 
Is  not  keeping  faith  with  thU  committee  and 
with  prior  Congresses." 

While  Asplnall  Indicated  little  enihuslasm 
for  holding  hearings  and  passing  bills  au- 
thorizing new  park  and  recreation  areas 
when  he  knows  there's  to  be  no  money 
available  to  buy  them.  Congressman  Morris 
Udall  of  Arizona,  a  committee  member,  urged 
the  committee,  to  "plunge"  ahead  and  con- 
sider worthwhile  park  bills.  "The  only  way 
this  national  policy  set  by  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau instead  of  the  Congress  Is  going  to  be 
changed  is  by  public  outrage  and  public 
pressure,"  he  sadd.  "We  increase  the  public 
pressure  If  we  hcQd  hearings." 

(Asplnall  also  took  considerable  umbrage 
al  the  THayo  letter's  implication  that  the 
Budget  Bureau  would  determine  priorities 
as  far  as  national  parks  are  concerned.  "If 
I  know  my  Constitution  correctly,"  said  As- 
pinall.  "It  says  that  the  purse  strings  are  In 
the  hands  of  Congress.  When  Congress  has 
once  made  its  decision  and  the  Executive 
has  approved  the  legislation,  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  what  is  provided  in  the  leg- 
islation Is  followed.") 

There  were  other  congressional  reactions. 
Said  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin: 
■It  is  abundantly  clear  that  It  was  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  to  assure  this  $200  million 
spending  level.  If  land  costs  and  development 
continue  to  escalate,  and  adequate  funds 
are  not  approprHated  to  meet  these  conunlt- 
meuls.  the  preeedent-settlng  effort  in  re- 
cent years  to  expand  our  national  park  sys- 
tem will  face  total  collapse." 

Said  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon: 
"The  latest  move  by  the  Budget  Bureau  Is 
but  another  glaring  example  of  the  Inverse 
priorities  that  exist  in  this  country  today." 

And  the  conservation  movement  has  also 
spoken  out.  In  a  letter  to  President  Nixon 
October  17.  offlclals  of  13  conservation  or- 
ganizations wrote  they  were  "deeply  con- 
cerned that  during  Its  first  nine  months 
your  Administration's  performsuice  to  meet 
our  growing  country's  growing  outdoor  rec- 
reation needs  Is  disappointingly  inadequate." 

They  cited  the  Administration's  out  In  the 
Fund's  budget,  the  "extraordinary"  Mayo  let- 
ter, and  "a  gemeral  lack  of  Initiatives  and 
performance  evidencing  concern  and  com- 
mitment to  meet  public  needs  in  this  field." 
Thev  also  wrate  that  "delay  In  acquiring 
ueeded  park  and  recreation  lands  contributes 
more  to  Inflation  and  burden  on  taxpayers 
than  timely  capital  Investments  to  acquire 
these  lands"  and  warned  that  the  net  effects 
of  delay  "are  either  land  speculation  and 
greatly  Increased  costs  to  the  public,  or  loes 
of  many  of  the  finest  remaining  oppor- 
tunities." 

They  urged  the  President  not  to  permit 
the  Budget  Bureau  letter  to  prevail  as  Ad- 
ministration policy,  to  use  the  full  level  of 
revenues  available  in  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund,  to  use  advance  contracts 
and  options  to  buy  authorized  areas,  and  to 
develop  a  'comprehensive  nationwide  action 
program"  to  meet  the  nation's  present  and 
future  outdoor  recreation  needs. 

MOBS    RHXTORIC    ONLY? 

Meanwhile,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  ha« 
telled  to  "esci^pe  the  budget  knife,"  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Interior  Walter  Hlckel  haa  been 
espousing  new  parka  to  alleviate  the  urban 
recreation  bind — though  he  doesn't  say 
where  the  money  will  come  from. 

Said  Hlckel  on  May  13:  "I  have  pledged 
to  move  ahead  with  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  parks  and  recreation  areas. 
and  particularly  .  .  .  (those)  close  to  where 
most  of  our  population  lives."  He  then  offered 
the  Nlzon  Administration's  first  specific  new 
park  suggestion — a  Gateway  National  Rec- 
reation Area  at  New  Tork  City's  harbor. 
The  15,600-acre  area  would  consist  of  lands 
and  shallow  waters — most  already  publicly 
owned — Including  Breezy  Point  and  Jamaica 
Bay  in  New  York  City  and  Sandy  Hook  In 
New  Jersey. 

(The  Administration  has  not  yet  requested 
legislation   to  authorize  the  Oateway  area.) 

Speaking  of  the  Oateway  proposal  later. 
Congressman  Hugh  L.  Carey  of  New  Tork,  a 
member  of  the  House  Interior  Committee, 
suggested  that  It  would  be  better  for  the 
Interior  Department  "not  to  go  on  any 
hallucinogenic  trips  and  go  out  and  tell  the 
population  that  we  are  undertaking  new 
park  planning  and  acquisitions  that  are  not 
even  In  the  realm  of  possibility.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  tell  the  people  stories  like  this. 
I  would  like  the  Secretary  to  speak  to  this 
budgetary  limitation." 

On  June  21.  Hlckel  announced  a  study  of 
the  possibilities  of  an  "expanded  program 
of  federal  acquisition  and  federally  assisted 
acquisition  of  park  and  recreation  areas  In 
the  large  urban  centers  of  our  nation,"  in- 
cluding ways  to  finance  such  a  program. 
"Time  Is  of  the  essence."  he  said.  "Oppor- 
tunities are  being  lost  dally  to  acquire  such 
lands." 

Then  on  September  17  in  Chicago.  In  a 
speech  to  the  National  Recreation  and  Park 
Association,  Hlckel  partially  unveiled  a  grand 
design  for  urban  parks  which  "we  are  con- 
sidering. "  The  price  tag:  86.3  billion,  to  be 
spent  over  the  next  five  years.  At  the  end  of 
his  speech.  Hlckel  conceded  that  he  recog- 
nizes that  the  proposed  solutions  will  be 
costly  and  that  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
carry  them  out  under  present  fiscal  re- 
straints." 

THE    PRESSING    NEEDS 

The  widespread  opposition  to  the  Nixon 
Administration's  posture  on  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  stems  from  these 
basic  facts:  Park  and  recreation  needs  are 
mushrooming,  even  faster  than  population. 
Meanwhile,  much  of  the  land  most  needed 
for  public  recreation  Is  threatened  with 
Incompatible  development.  Land  prices  often 
escalate  so  fast  that  It  Is  prudent  to  buy  as 
soon  as  possible  after  authorization.  Recog- 
nizing this.  Congress  placed  a  top  priority  on 
the  Fund  when  It  provided  $200  million  a 
year  In  earmarked  money  which  It  meant 
to  be  spent. 

Harrison  Loesch.  Assistant  Secretary  of  In- 
terior for  Public  Land  Management,  put  It 
this  way  to  a  Senate  Interior  Subcommittee 
on  July  17:  "I  think  we  could  profitably 
spend  for  i^creatlon  uses  many  times  the 
$200  million  a  year." 

At  the  federal  level,  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  estimates  that  $275  mil- 
lion— above  and  beyond  the  amount  Just 
appropriated  for  fiscal  1970 — Is  needed  just 
to  acquire  areas  already  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. (This  Is  for  areas  eligible  for  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  purchase.  Includ- 
ing Point  Reyes  and  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shores as  well  as  older  areas  of  private  In- 
holdlngs  within  already  acquired  parks.  In 
addition  to  National  Park  Service  needs,  the 
total  also  includes  areas  authorized  for  ac- 
quisition by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.) 

At  the  current  rate  of  appropriations  ($124 
million  a  year),  and  assuming  a  60-60  spilt 
of  fund  appropriations  between  federal  and 
state  needs,  this  leaves  $62  million  a  year  for 
the  federal  portion. 
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This  Is  to  say  nothing  of  the  money  it 
would  take  to  begin  acquisition  of  new  park 
areas.  A  number  of  these  have  been  proposed, 
some  of  them  years  ago.  A  partial  list  of 
those  for  which  bills  have  been  introduced 
In  Congress:  Sawtooth  National  Recreation 
Area  (Idaho),  Connecticut  River  National 
Recreation  Area  (New  England),  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  (Texas),  Voyageurs  National 
Park  (Minnesota).  Potomac  National  River 
(Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia),  Buffalo 
National  River  ( Arkansas ) .  Apostle  Islands 
National  Lakeshore  (Wisconsin),  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  (Michigan), 
and  Gull  Islands  National  Seashore  (Ala- 
bama, Florida.  Louisiana  and  Mississippi). 

What  about  the  need  for  matching  grants 
which  go  to  the  states  from  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund — monies  which  are 
used  to  support  both  acqiUsltlon  and  devel- 
opment of  state  and  local  park  and  recrea- 
tion areas? 

This  is  difficult  to  iissess,  but  In  a  state- 
ment presented  to  the  House  Appropriations 
subcommittee,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation had  this  to  say:  "Participation  of  the 
states  Indicates  their  desire  to  overcome  the 
recreation  deficit.  All  states  have  submitted 
or  are  working  on  improved  and  updated 
statewide  outdcxjr  recreation  plans."  The  Bu- 
reau said  that  as  of  last  December  31,  states 
had  obligated  $197  million  and  that  $73  mil- 
lion In  projects  had  been  approved  for  future 
funding.  During  the  past  year,  the  Bureau 
added,  the  states  submitted  some  1.300  proj- 
ect applications,  seeking  some  $91  million. 
(This  compares  with  *62  million  Just  appro- 
priated from  the  P\ind  for  state  grants. ) 

"The  need  for  recreation  opportunities  at 
the  state  and  local  levels  Is  Increasing  at  a 
much  higher  rate  than  the  increase  In  newly 
developed  facilities,"  the  Bureau  said.  "Most 
states  and  political  subdivisions  lack  ade- 
quate financial  resources  to  make  up  the 
difference." 

"Some  of  the  bigger  states  could  spend 
three  to  four  times  as  much."  one  Bureau 
spokesman  said.  Lawrence  N.  Stevens,  then 
acting  director  of  the  Bureau,  told  the  Senate 
Appropriations  subcommittee  on  March  11 
that  "the  states  are  definitely  In  high  gear, 
and  they  are  raring  to  go  to  get  every  cent 
they  can  get  their  hands  on." 

The  interest  of  states  and  local  govern- 
ments In  parks  and  recreation  Is  further  sub- 
stantiated by  the  dozens  of  state  and  local 
bond  Issues  which  have  been  approved  for 
these  purposes  since  1960. 

TOWARD   A   SOLtmON 

Three  important  steps  which  the  Admin- 
istration could  take  to  ease  the  plight  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Pund: 

Reshape  prtoriUee  by  directing  the  Budget 
Bureau  to  fallow  a  policy  of  making  avail- 
able all  revenues  accruing  In  the  Fund  each 
year.  Among  other  things,  this  would  resolve 
the  current  difficult  impasse  between  the 
Budget   Bureau   and    Congress. 

Alleviate  the  problem  of  Inadequate  funds 
In  the  current  fiscal  year  1970  by  Including 
In  the  Administration's  forthcoming  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  the  year 
the  full  amount  of  money  still  available  for 
appropriation — about  $164.6  million  over  and 
above  the  $124  million  already  appropriated. 
In  the  new  budget  now  being  prepared 
for  fiscal  1971,  Include  the  full  amount  to 
be  available  for  appropriation  from  the  I»und. 
This  Is  estimated  at  $366  million — leas  what- 
ever amount  might  be  Included  In  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  1970. 

The  Administration  could  also  take  full 
advantage  of  several  money-saving  ap- 
proaches authorized  by  Congress  last  year, 
which  are  designed  to  minimize  cost  escala- 
tion by  shortening  the  time  gap  between 
authorization  of  recreation  areas  and  their 
acquisition.  For  example,  $600,000  a  year  was 
authorized  to  secure  options  to  buy.  (The 
Administration  did  not  seek  these  funds  and 
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Congress  did  not  vote  them.)  Also,  $80  mil- 
lion a  year  was  authorized  for  entering  into 
advance  contracts  to  purchase  land.  (The 
Administration  sought  the  full  $30  million 
but  Congress  appropriated  nothing  and  asked 
that  this  matter  be  reexamined  and  resub- 
mitted to  Congress.) 

Other  remedies  are  hard  to  come  by.  Con- 
gressman John  D.  Dlngell  of  Michigan  and 
eight  colleagues  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
11127)  to  increase  the  amount  of  money 
going  into  the  Fund  from  $200  million  to 
$400  million  a  year,  perhaps  on  the  theory 
that  If  more  Is  available  In  the  Fund,  more 
win  be  freed  for  use.  Another  suggestion: 
pass  a  law  exempting  the  Fund  from  expendi- 
ture ceilings  Imposed  by  Congress  or  the 
Admlnl.stratlon. 

Congressman  S&ylor  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
13946)  to  halt  collection  of  various  user  fees 
and  taxes  which  are  earmarked  for  the  Fund, 
as  long  as  there  Is  a  limitation  put  on  Fund 
expenditures. 

Seeking  another  type  of  remedy  to  the  park 
and  recreation  problem.  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  of  Washington  introduced — and  the 
Senate  passed  on  June  26 — a  bill  (S.  1708) 
to  make  surplus  federal  property,  including 
military  Installations,  available  at  low  cost 
or  no  cost,  to  state  and  local  governments 
for  park  and  recreation  purposes.  If  they  are 
suitable.  A  similar  bill  (H.R.  12651)  was  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Thomas  M.  Pelly 
of  Washington  and  Is  pending  In  the  House. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  Fund 
be  devoted  entirely  to  state  matching  grants, 
and  that  each  national  park  or  recreation 
area  be  subject  to  separate  appropriations  by 
Congress.  This  would  presumably  have  the 
advantage  of  foctislng  public  attention  on 
trouble  spots. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  that  only  through  con- 
gressional and  public  pressure  on  behalf  of 
the  Fund,  can  its  long-term  prosi>ects  l>e 
brightened.  Results  to  date  of  this  year's 
fight  for  the  full  $1  billion  In  funds  author- 
ized for  grants  help  local  communities  build 
needed  waste  treatment  facilities  demon- 
strate that  public  and  congressional  pressure 
can  reshape  priorities— if  enough  people  care 
enough.  A  similar  effort  on  behalf  of  full 
funding  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
FMnd  would  not  surprise  many  observers. 

THE  CAIX  FOR  HELP  IN  THE  CITIES 

It  has  been  a  truism  that  the  nation's 
crowded  cities  are  In  dire  need  of  more  park 
and  recreation  space.  Numberless  politicians, 
panels  and  task  forces  have  been  saying  this 
for  years  But  there  has  been  no  all-out  ef- 
fort to  solve  the  problem,  although  Congress 
created  the  Open  Space  Program  In  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. This  program  provides  50%  matching 
grants  to  help  states  and  communities  ac- 
quire and  develop  park  and  open  space  areas 
in  urban  ureas.  Like  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund,  however.  It  has  also  been 
strapped  for  funds. 

Although  Congress  authorized  $150  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1970.  for  example,  the  John- 
son Administration  requested  an  appropria- 
tion of  only  $95  million  This  was  cut  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  $86  million,  and 
then  by  the  House  to  $75  million,  the  figure 
expected  to  come  out  of  Congress.  Again,  the 
unmet  needs  are  great.  A  HUD  official  said 
that  In  fiscal  1969.  in  the  undeveloped  land 
portion  of  the  program  alone,  there  was  $102 
million  In  applications.  So  far.  $52  million 
worth  has  been  approved— using  up  all  the 
money  available — and  some  $39  million  re- 
jected. Of  those  rejected,  he  said,  almost  all 
would  have  been  approved  had  there  been 
enough  money. 

Speaking  of  urban  recreation  needs,  the 
August  report  of  the  President's  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity said  that  the  Open  Space  Program  "has 
channeled  all  of  its  grants  to  metropolitan 
areas,  but  for  a  number  of  reasons,  relatively 
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little  money  has  been  available  for  central 
city  areas."  Similarly,  it  said  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Ptind 
money  allocated  to  the  states  has  gone  to 
suburban  rather  than  central  city  areas.  "The 
emphasis  has  been  understandable."  it  add- 
ed. "The  LWCF  funds  are  generally  chan- 
neled through  state  recreation  agencies,  and 
their  historic  bias  has  been  towards  projects 
In  fringe  and  rural  areas  where  land  costs 
are  lower." 

A  major  program  to  solve  some  of  these 
problems  Is  at  least  on  the  horizon:  In  1963, 
Congress  directed  the  new  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  to  make  a  five-year  study 
and  come  up  with  a  Nationwide  Outd(X>r 
Recreation  Plan.  ThU  wasn't  finished  be- 
fore the  Johnson  Administration  left  office. 
Now  it  has  been  completed  and  is  expected 
to  be  released  shortly.  The  plan  calls  for  a 
strong  urban  thrust.  It  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  Interior  Secretary  Hlckel,  who  has 
spoken  a  number  of  times  in  favor  of  more 
urban  park  and  recreation  facilities,  and 
President  Nixon  is  reported  to  favor  the 
general  idea. 

In  his  September  17  speech  In  Chicago, 
Hlckel  (^ve  a  brief  preview  of  the  new  na- 
tionwide plan;  other  details  have  also  been 
made  public.  The  principal  element  in  the 
plan  is  a  shift  in  emphasis  from  great  west- 
ern parks  to  smaller  urban  projects,  which 
would  be  accessible  to  more  people,  particu- 
larly the  disadvantaged.  The  urban  program, 
said  Hlckel.  would  be  funded  at  $6  3  billion 
over  a  five-year  period — from  an  expanded 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  (Thus, 
the  program  would  not  detract  from  current 
park  and  recreation  progams  not  urban  ori- 
ented.) 

"The  major  thrust  of  this  expansion  will 
be  aimed  at  urban  grant  assistance  to  help 
cities  and  states  finance  large,  comprehen- 
sive projects,"  Qickel  said.  This  would  In- 
volve $5.3  billion  of  the  total. 

The  other  $1  billion  would  go  for  a  "Na- 
tional Parks  Urban  Program,"  under  which 
the  National  Park  Service  would  directly 
acquire  and  develop  urban  recreation  areas 
of  "outstanding  quality. ' 

A  third  Important  component  of  the  na- 
tionwide plan  is  its  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  military  lands  for  park  and  recreation 
purposes.  This  would  Involve  public  use  of 
areas  which  remain  part  of  military  instal- 
lations. It  would  also  Involve  inexpensive 
acquisition  by  local  governments  of  some 
of  the  great  reservoir  of  military  lands — 
many  of  them  in  or  near  big  cities  where 
their  high  market  value  makes  acquisition 
otherwise  prohibitive.  Thus,  some  urban 
recreation  needs  could  be  met  at  little  cost. 

Funds  from  the  urban  grant  program 
would  be  for  use  in  cities  having  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  260.000.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment would  pay  up  to  90%  of  a  project's 
cost,  depending  on  its  nature  and  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  recipient  government. 

Hlckel  said  that  "In  tirban  America,  where 
75%  of  our  population  Is  now  concentrated — 
and  that  percentage  will  grow — only  25%  of 
available  recreation  facilities  and  only  3% 
of  public  recreation  lands  are  reasonably  ac- 
cessible." (They  are  considered  "reasonably 
accessible"  If  they  are  within  50  miles  of  a 
city  with  population  over  260,000  and  120 
miles  of  a  city  with  population  over  one 
million.) 

""The  urban  grant  program,  to  be  effective, 
must  shed  piast  restraints  and  lack  of  imagi- 
nation," said  Hlckel.  "Most  grant  money  so 
far  has  gone  to  conventional  park  projects. 
We  must  Innovate.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  cities  where  space  is  at  a  premium.  We 
must  use  rixiftops,  vacant  lots,  school 
grounds,  streets — anything.  We  must  use 
night  lighting  to  extend  hours  and  create 
year-round  facilltlee  to  get  greater  public  use 
for  our  Investment  .  .  .  (and)  have  facilities 
for  the  handicapped  and  elderly." 

Some   of   the   pKisslbllitles   were   also  sug- 
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geeted  in  a  December  1968  repori  which  the 
National  League  of  Cities  prepared  for  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  The  report 
noted  that  the  New  York  City  Recreation 
Department  has  "constructed  playgrounds  on 
sites  acquired  from  other  city  departments. 
In  many  cases,  this  land  was  vacant  and  un- 
suitable for  other  uses.  Other  devices  used  to 
acquire  land  for  parks  and  recreation  in- 
clude acquisition  by  tax  liens;  condemna- 
tion; joint  development  of  land  with  schools 
and  with  public  and  private  housing  agen- 
cies; development  in  connection  with  park- 
ways, expressways  and  civic  centers;  and  by 
reclamation  of  waterfront  and  other  ne- 
glected or  submarginal  areas." 

Said  Hlckel:  "Public  outdoor  recreation 
policies  and  programs  have  not  changed  with 
the  speed  of  social  change  and  are  not  meet- 
ing the  challenge." 

Similarly,  the  President's  Citizens  Advi- 
sory Committee  has  recommended  that  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  law  be 
amended  so  the  Secretary  of  Interior  can 
require  states  to  channel  a  larger  share  of 
their  grant  money  to  urban  areas  and  to 
give  the  Secretary  discretionary  authority  to 
make  grants  directly  to  large  cities  when  the 
circumstances  warrant. 

POINT  RmrES,  A  CASE  HISTORY  IN  DELAY 

In  1962  Congress  authorized  establishment 
of  Point  Reyefi  National  Seashore  on  north- 
ern California's  coast.  The  ceiling  for  ap- 
propriations for  land  acquisition  was  set  at 
$14  million. 

The  House  Interior  Committee  emphasized 
at  the  time  that  $14  million  would  be  ade- 
quate only  if  land  acquisition  could  be  com- 
pleted promptly,  if  land  prices  would  remain 
"approximately  constant  for  a  few  years  at 
least,"  and  If  some  $9  million  worth  of  the 
land  could  be  acquired  by  exchange  for  un- 
needed  federal  lands  elsewhere. 

Instead,  si)eculator6  and  subdlvlders  moved 
In  and  land  costs  skyrocketed  at  a  rate  of  10 
to  20%  a  year,  the  government's  acquisition 
program  got  off  to  a  slow  start,  and  only  $4 
million  worth  of  land  has  been  acquired  by 
exchange.  In  1966  Congress  raised  the  ceiling 
to  $19.1  million,  but  the  acquisition  program 
never  caught  up  with  coet  escalation  spiral. 

Result:  Today  the  entire  $19.1  million 
has  been  appropriated — and  less  than  half 
the  seashore  has  been  acquired.  Only  22.816 
of  the  54.136  acres  within  the  boundaries 
and  less  than  half  the  shoreline  has  been 
acquired,  in  an  "■unadmlnistrable"  patch- 
work pattern. 

Bills  now  pending  in  Congress  would  au- 
thorize $38.4  million  more  to  secure  the  rest 
of  the  Seashore — based  on  estimates  of  land 
values  made  by  the  National  Park  Service 
last  fall.  The  Nixon  Administration  sup- 
ports the  purpose  of  the  bills,  but  says  only 
$28.4  million  more  Is  needed,  b.ised  on  new 
appraisals.  Thus,  the  total  price  tag  for 
Point  Reyes  will  be  S57.5  or  $47.5  million, 
or  somewhere  in  between,  depending  upon 
which  amount.  If  any.  Congress  authorizes. 
Point  Reyes  also  was  the  Immediate  sub- 
ject of  Budget  Dlroctor  Robert  Mayo's  Sep- 
tember 10  letter  to  Congress.  He  stated  that 
even  If  the  appropriations  ceiling  Is  raised 
it  appears  unlikely  that  the  funds  would 
become  available. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  most  scenic  and 
strategically  located  land  for  public  use 
within  the  boundaries  is  headed  for  private 
subdivision  as  owners  tire  of  waiting  for 
government  action.  The  Administration  it- 
self, in  an  unprecedented  and  controversial 
action,  has  announced  Its  Intention  to  sell 
off  development  rights  on  9.000  acres  with- 
in the  National  Seashore  as  a  private  en- 
clave for  residential  subdivision  and  asso- 
ciated commercial  developments.  Why?  To 
raise  revenues  for  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  which  already  contains 
$164.5  million  mof  than  the  Administra- 
tion Is  willing  to  spend ! 
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A  maKnlflceni  seashore  protected  In  per- 
petuity, close  to  more  than  5  million  people. 
Just  might  not  be  realized. 

As  syndicated  columnist  Marquis  Chllds 
said  or  Point  BU-yes  recently:  "The  subdl- 
vlders  are  on  the  doorstep  and  pressing  hard 
Congress  can  propose  but  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  disposes  by  freezing  extra  money 
that  may  be  voted  As  the  people  push  ac- 
celerates, the  standlng-rocjm-only  sign  cov- 
ers more  and  nK)re  of  a  once- free  land  " 

Gladwin  Hill  of  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported "This  dramatic  promontory  Just 
north  of  San  Francisco  is  at  once  a  monu- 
ment to  natural  beauty,  to  mans  aspirations 
and  to  government  confusion.  Its  future  as 
one  of  the  nation's  choicest  preserves  hangs 
In  the  balance  at  this  moment,  clouded  by 
the  financial  and  administrative  problems 
that  beset  .  .  many  other  segments  of  the 
national  recreation  system  " 

And  Scrlpps- Howard  writer  William  Stelf. 
commenting  on  Interior  Secretary  Hlckel's 
dream  of  putting  "paries  where  people  are." 
noted  acidly  that  the  government  can't  even 
get  enough' money  together  to  finish  acquir- 
ing Point  Reyes,  which  Is  only  an  hour's 
drive  from  San  rrancls<o.  "What  Is  happen- 
ing to  Point  Reyes,"  said  Stelf.  "Is  sympto- 
matic of  the  backward  steps  the  Admlnlstra- 
tton  ls.M»klng  near  big  cities." 


NEED  FOR  NEW  COMMUNICATIONS 


HON.  JEROWE  R.  WALDIE 

OF    C.ILIFORNt.* 

IN  THE  HOUaE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  the  incredible  opportunity  in  re- 
cent days  to  see  color  television  pictures 
transmitted  from  the  moon  to  our  homes. 
To  the  layman,  this  feat  almost  equals 
the  engineering  and  scientific  technology 
that  went  into  putting  our  astronauts 
on  the  moon  itself. 

Remarking  on  this  tremendous  ac- 
complishment then,  it  is  worthy  to  note 
that  despite  the  successful  transmission 
of  television  pictures  from  the  moon  to 
earth,  there  are  many  places  in  this  Na- 
tion, including  the  cities,  that  do  not  re- 
ceive normal  television  transmissions — 
or  if  they  do— the  transmissions  are  of 
no  relevance  to  their  needs,  tastes,  or 
desires. 

In  order  to  expand  on  the  above 
themes,  the  relationship  of  which  are 
somewhat  obscure,  I  would  like  to  enter 
two  speeches  on  the  subject  of  CATV  in 
the  Record. 

One  speech,  by  John  B.  Williams,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  redevelopment 
agency  of  the  city  of  Oakland,  concerns 
the  usefulness  of  CATV  in  the  urban  core 
areas. 

The  ether,  delivered  by  me,  dwells 
with  the  need  of  CATV  in  the  suburbs. 
The  two  do  show  the  relationship  of 
the  above  themes  and  point  out  the  dan- 
gerous gap  in  our  communications  sys- 
tem. 

The  speeches  follow : 

Remarks  op  John  B.  Williams 
(Executive  director  of  the  redevelopment 
agency  of  thie  city  of  Oakland  before  the 
fall  convention  of  the  California  Commu- 
nity Television  Association.  Nov.  11, 
1969) 

I  have  been  Here  at  the  Del  Coronado  since 
last  Saturday  evening.  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
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tunlty  to  meet  and  talk  with  many  of  you  I 
have  toured  your  exhibit  area  and  attended  a 
number  of  your  sessions  I  am  Impressed  with 
your  air  of  confidence,  your  prosperity, 
energy  and  enthusiasm  for  the  future.  It  is 
the  kind  of  energies  and  abilities  we  need  to 
deal  with  problems  of  our  Inner  cities 

But  this  has  not  been  my  first  exposure  to 
CATV,  or  to  Its  problems.  For  some  years  now 
I  have  followed,  as  a  layman,  the  progress 
of  your  developing  industry  and  have  even 
paid  some  attention  to  your  regulatory  prob- 
lems. As  some  of  you  may  recall,  I  prepared 
some  testimony  In  opposition  to  the  action 
taken  last  Decemt)er  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  And  though  I  was 
not  able  to  attend  the  hearings  In  Washing- 
ton held  last  February,  my  remarks  were  read 
to  the  Commission  by  one  of  your  spokesmen, 
and  I  nope  were  considered  by  that  Body. 

My  Interest  In  your  Industry  has  not  been 
mere  Idle  curiosity.  It  stems  from  my  convic- 
tion that,  insofar  as  the  major  urban  areas 
are  concerned,  we  must  develop  some  better 
systems  of  communication  and  my  convic- 
tion that  your  industry  may  t)e  the  key  to 
providing  those  systems. 

Tcxiay.  a  fact  of  life  Is  that  every  segment 
of  our  society  Is  constantly  required  to  make 
decisions  ba.sed  upon  Inadequate  Informa- 
tion. Such  decisions  too  often  turn  out  to  be 
bad  decisions.  If  we  hope  to  keep  this  com- 
plex society  working  together,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  provide  the  means  for  making 
available  more  reliable  and  more  .adequate 
Information. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  during  the 
hist.ory  of  our  coimtry  when  the  major  por- 
tion of  our  citizenry  lived  In  rural  .ireas  and 
got  its  news  and  Information  In  a  leisurely 
fi'.'.hion  by  word  of  mouth,  by  personal  cor- 
respondence, by  a  few  .sporadic  community 
gatherings,  and  sometimes  even  by  virtue  of 
!i  weekly  newspaper  There  may  then  have 
been  plenty  of  opportunity  to  read  the  paper 
leisurely,  and  to  properly  think  about  and 
discus.s  such  mformatliin  before  making  the 
decisions  that  affected  the  economic,  cul- 
tural, social  and  political  decisions  of  the 
t!me. 

But  that  time.  If  ever  there  really  was  such 
a  iiinp  in  this  country,  is  long  gone. 

In  todays  urban  society,  we  manufacture 
person  to  person  transactions,  person  to 
group  transactions,  person  to  government 
and  to  institution  transactions,  and  group  to 
group  and  to  government  and  institution 
transactions  at  fantastic  rates.  One  hell  of  a 
lot  is  going  on  all  the  time  We  buy — we 
sell — we  build — we  tear  down — we  change — 
we  educate — we  cultivate — we  Invent — we  de- 
stroy— we  play— we  sue — we  demonstrate — 
we  riot  we  try  and  we  punish.  We  do  all 
these  things,  and  more,  at  a  rate  that  no 
one  living  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago — 
when  the  form  and  character  of  our  cities 
were  being  molded — could  have  compre- 
hended 

And  as  all  this  activity  swirls  about  with- 
in our  cities,  every  child,  every  adult,  every 
family,  business,  industry,  bureaucrat  and 
elected  official  has  a  need  to  know  what  is 
happening  in  order  to  cope — to  perform — yes, 
even  to  survive.  When  he  cannot  know,  when 
he  cannot  cope,  he  drops  out.  And  when  this 
happens,  he  becomes  unhappy  and  useless 
to  himself  and  a  further  burden  on  that  part 
of  society  that  Is  still  functioning. 

Now  you  take  all  this  bubbling  caldron  of 
activities— this  mixture  of  needs  and  desires 
of  our  city  residents  and  add  a  few  extra  In- 
gredients such  as  a  disparity  of  family  and 
cultural  background,  a  disparity  of  race,  of 
creed  and  of  color,  an  existing  and  growing 
disparity  of  Income,  of  education,  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  of  cultural  enrichment. 
And  then.  Just  to  make  sure  the  pot  bolls 
well,  add  some  extremes  of  political  commit- 
ment; add  predjudlce.  fear.  Insecurity,  and 
a  long  period  of  governmental  and  institu- 
tional   InattenUon    to    the    disenfranchised. 
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and  you  will  have  a  witches  brew  that  ap- 
proximates life  In  most  of  our  urban  areas. 
And,  as  you  think  about  that  for  a  mo- 
ment— let  me  add  that  the  urban  areas  I  am 
describing  are  the  same  things  your  industry 
calls  the  Top  One  Hundred  Markets. 

You  all  know  what  slums  are.  You  are 
every  day  reminded  of  the  unemployment 
problem  in  the  ghetto — the  problem  of  the 
Blacks  and  of  the  Mexican  Americans  and  of 
the  other  minorities.  But  so  far  In  the  his- 
tory of  your  indusuy  you  have  only  been 
required  to  read  and  hear  about  the  prob- 
lem, and  perhaps  to  see  it  from  a  distance. 
What  is  Important  now  is  that  as  you  ap- 
proach these  Inner  cities  you  are  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  and  take  a  part  in,  the  solu- 
tions to  these  problems. 

You  must  understand  that  In  these  Inner 
cities  a  far  larger  prop>ortlon  of  Blacks  and 
other  minorities  are  the  victims  of  poor  hous- 
ing, unemployment,  undpr-employment  and 
poverty.  For  example,  the  City  of  Oakland. 
with  a  population  of  almost  400.000  contains 
about  35  per  cent  Blacks,  5  per  cent  Chinese 
and  smaller  but  significant  numbers  of  other 
minorities. 

The  school  population  is  In  excess  of  50  per 
cent  Black,  and  less  than  40  per  cent  Cau- 
casian, with  the  other  minorities  making  up 
the  balance  The  report  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
projects  that  by  1985  over  30  per  cent  of  alt 
urban  areas  will  consist  of  non -whites. 

Our  society  Is  designed  to  assure  most  of 
us  av.Tllable  alternutlves  as  to  where  we 
live,  how  we  live,  and  what  we  do.  Big  city 
slum  dwellers  do  not  have  this  freedom  of 
choice.  They  are  denied  a  t\\l\  range  of  op- 
portunities In  education,  Jobs,  housing  and 
economic  development.  Mainstream  Ameri- 
cans take  those  opportunities  for  frranted 
and  slum  dwellers  know  this  They  know  how 
the  more  prosperous  half  lives  and  they 
aspire  to  the  same  way  of  life  The  fact  that 
they  cannot  achieve  that  way  of  life  Is  a 
source  of  much  of  their  angtilsh  and 
taltterne.ss. 

We  at  the  Redevelopment  Agency  are 
con.scious  of  this,  as  is  Congress  Though 
not  enouE^h  is  yet  even  In  the  planning  stage, 
we  do  have  477  acres  of  inner  city  land  under 
urban  renewal  activity.  Including  planning, 
relocation,  the  development  of  lower  and 
moderate  Income  housing,  and  the  renewal 
of  our  civic  and  downtown  business  area. 
And  we  are  only  part  of  many  forces  work- 
ing on  the  problems.  Others  include  govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  the  endowed  foundations 
and  \  substantial  number  of  concerned 
citizens 

As  all  the  various  forces,  including  govern- 
mental, foundational  and  private,  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  multiple  problems 
of  the  core  city,  it  has  become  quite  apparent 
that  the  Redevelopment  Agency,  which  deals 
with  the  social  and  economic  as  well  as  the 
physical  aspects  of  these  problems,  is  the 
agency  which  most  often  becomes  the  direct 
point  of  contact  with  the  citizenry  Especially 
Is  this  so  in  the  areas  which  are  the  points 
of  stress.  I  mean  by  this  racial  unrest  and 
the  Increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
minority  groups  as  a  whole  to  become  a 
major  part  of  the  economic  growth  of  our 
city.  Indications  are  clear  that  thlf  tendency 
is  on  the  Increase. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  renewal  and 
redevelopment  is  its  Inability  to  adequately 
communicate,  to  educate,  to  Inform,  and 
advise  the  people  most  directly  affected  by 
the  redevelopment  process.  The  failure  to 
solve  these  communication  needs  In  other 
cities  has  been  demonstrated  with  disastrous 
results. 

Our  society  cannot  long  tolerate  such 
disastrous  results,  and  we  don't  want  them 
in  Oakland. 

When  Oakland  has  a  clty-wlde  CATV  sys- 
tem. It  Is  anticipated   that  the  Redevelop- 
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ment  Agency  will  have  the  use  of  a  channel 
on  that  system  with  which  to  provide  an 
inter-  and  intra-group  medium  of  commu- 
nication That  Is  to  say  that  we  expect  CATV 
to  satisfy  at  least  one  of  our  basic  needs  In 
a  city  with  a  population  makeup  like  that 
of  Oakland.  We  need  to  not  only  commu- 
nicate to  the  disenfranchised  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  the  rest  of  the  city— we  need  to 
and  must  communicate  to  our  well- 
pn)ranch\sed  citizens  the  conditions,  the 
needs  and  the  desires  of  the  disenfranchised 
in  some  atmosphere  other  than  one  of  direct 
confrontation  on  the  streets. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example.  Just  recently 
our  agency.  In  cooperation  with  the  City 
s'afl'.  has  put  together  a  concept,  and  a  con- 
crete proposal  to  clear  several  square  blocks 
of  dilapidated  and  outworn  commercial 
structures,  and  create  In  the  very  heart  of 
downtown  Oakland  a  93  million  dollar  proj- 
ect which  will  Include  a  hotel,  shopping 
center,  office  buildings,  convention  lacllltles 
and  a  major  housing  complex. 

The  prospects  for  this  project  coming  to 
fruition  are  excellent.  We  know  that  this 
project  upon  completion  will  create  some 
13.400  Jobs,  with  a  95  million  dollar  payroll. 
This  means  opportunities  not  only  for  wage 
earners,  but  for  retailers  large  and  small, 
contractors  and  builders  and  subcontractors. 
.\s  the  project  develops  there  Is  no  ade- 
quate means  available  to  us  to  advise  the 
whole  of  the  community  of  the  opportunities 
here  There  is  no  adequate  medium  of  com- 
munication to  advise  and  train  the  minor- 
ities 50  that  they  can  take  a  positive  part  In 
this  htige   community   project. 

And  we  .ire  not  the  only  ones  with  a  need 
to  communicate  The  schools,  the  adult  edu- 
cation centers,  the  job  placement  and  Job 
training  inst;tiitions  all  have  this  same  need. 
Ptirther.  there  is  a  need  for  the  so-called 
Establishment  and  instltution-s  Involved  to 
conimunicate  with  the  citizenry  and  each 
■  ilher. 

The  Rand  Corporation  In  Its  part  of  the 
report  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Com- 
munication Policy,  of  which  your  Industry 
has  heard  so  much,  came  to  the  following 
conclusion  regarding  communications  In  the 
core  city: 

"It  Is  clear  that  communication  of  com- 
munity information  is  sorely  lacking  within 
the  ghetto  areas  of  U.S.  cities,  and  com- 
munication between  these  areas  and  neigh- 
boring communities  is  equally  inadequate. 
There  Is  considerable  evidence  that  the 
problem  of  communications  Is.  to  some  de- 
gree, responsible  for  the  Isolation  of  ghetto 
residents  and  for  their  inability  to  enter  into 
the  economic  mainstream  of  their  cities. 

■'Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  chan- 
nels of  communication  for  information  con- 
cerning the  availability  of  Jobs,  housing,  wel- 
fare and  health  services,  educational  and 
training  opportunities,  and  current  affairs 
:n  city  government  shows  that  these  chan- 
nels are  InefHclent  and  generally  ineffectual. 
Even  when  information  does  get  conveyed. 
Those  receiving  It  frequently  do  not  feel  that 
it  is  credible,  and  therefore  It  Is  of  little 
value." 

The  Rand  Report  proposed  a  pilot  program 
involving  a  4-channel  wired  system  with  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  education,  job  and  train- 
ing programs  and  community  service  pro- 
grams. And  It  ably  docimiented  the  need 
for  this  project.  It  Is  clear  from  a  reading  of 
that  report  that  the  Rand  Corporation  as- 
sumed the  necessity  of  funding  such  a  pro- 
posal with  foundation  or  government  funds. 
The  report  furnished  what,  I  am  told,  were 
reasonably  realistic  cost  figures. 

With  this  background  In  mind,  let  us  now 
'.urn  and  examine  your  Industry  and  its  pos- 
sible role  in  these  problems. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  your  history  of 
providing  simple  TV  reception  in  the  shadow 
arras  of  the  hills,  and  I  am  familiar  with 
year  march  down  out  of  the  hills  through 
the  suburbs  to  the  edge  of  the  big  cities. 
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You  are  now  where  It's  at.  Our  paths  now 
merge.  Your  industry  is  about  to  get  to 
where  It  should  have  been  25  years  ago — for 
any  logical  man  equipped  with  20-20  hind 
sight  can  now  clearly  see  that  both  VHF  and 
UHP  perform  only  one  function  well — that 
of  disseminating  mass  entertainment  and 
regional  and  national  news. 

That  may  be  good  enough  for  the  hills 
and  the  suburbs,  but  It  Just  can't  do  the  Job 
In  the  Inner  city. 

The  concept  of  a  wired  city  with  a  com- 
munications system  making  positive  contri- 
butions to  the  quality  of  life  in  the  city  Is 
not  Just  a  wild  academician's  dream.  It  Is 
becoming,  and  In  due  course,  will  be  an 
Indispensable  part  of  city  life. 

But  as  our  paths  cross  I  have  two  things 
to  say,  and  these  two  things  really  make  up 
my  message  today. 

First  to  you  as  an  industry,  let  me  say 
that  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  the  Job  as 
you  are  now  constituted.  Oakland  is  35  per 
cent  Black.  In  the  inner  cities  of  the  other 
99  of  the  top  100  markets  the  figures  may 
vary  to  some  extent,  but  not  enough  to 
change  my  point. 

Unless  you  are  prepared  to  not  only  ser\'e 
and  deal  with  these  minorities,  but  are  pre- 
pared to  incorporate  them  into  the  whole 
warp  and  woof  of  your  Industry,  you  don't 
belong  in  our  cities. 

If  you  look  upon  our  density  of  popula- 
tion as  Just  another  place  to  pick  up  $5.00  per 
tap  at  the  rate  of  hundreds,  or  even  thou- 
sands, of  taps  per  mile  of  cable  In  exchange 
for  clear  color  pictures  of  "I  Love  Lucy"— 
then  you  may  need  us — but  we  don't  need 
you.  We  will  have  to  wait  for  the  Rand 
Corporation  and  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
perhaps  AT&T  to  do  the  Job. 

But  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of 
your  industry,  I  don't  think  this  is  a  fair 
description  of  your  industry,  I  think  that 
you.  in  the  throes  of  your  own  adversities 
with  those  who  regulate  you,  have  searched 
for  and  found  a  policy  of  true  service  to  the 
whole  community.  I  believe,  and  I  hope,  that 
you  are  prepared  to  not  only  come  in  to  the 
cities  and  give  those  services,  but  you  are 
prepared  to  involve  the  total  community  in 
your  industry.  This  means  the  origination 
of  programming  directed  at  the  minorities, 
such  as  the  Black  Journal  by  NET.  This 
means  equity  ownership  In  your  Industry. 
This  means  not  only  programming  about 
Job  opportunities  and  Job  training,  but  on- 
the-job  training  of  minorities  In  your  own 
operations.  If  you  fall  to  do  this,  you  will 
not  succeed  In  the  inner  cities. 

To  conclude  this  point,  I  say  to  you  that 
$5.00  per  customer  will  be  a  fair  price  to 
charge  if  CATV,  or  Cable,  or  whatever  name 
you  want  to  give  it,  can  aid  our  education, 
can  aid  our  job  training  programs,  can  not 
only  produce  Its  own  jobs,  but  can  point  the 
way  to  opportunity  in  other  fields  to  those 
seeking  it. 

In  truth,  $5.00  per  customer  will  be  a  gilt- 
edged  bargain  If  CATV  can  help  to  pull  the 
community  together — If  It  can  raise  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  in  the  city — and  I  stis- 
pect  that  it  can. 

And  when  I  say  a  bargain,  I  mean  not 
only  a  bargain  to  the  individual  subscriber, 
I  mean  bargain  to  the  society  as  a  whole. 
The  second  thing  I  have  to  say  Is  not  to 
you  as  an  Industry,  but  to  your  Regulators. 
Here  I  Include  the  cities,  the  states,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and  the 
Congress. 

In  the  past,  when  society  has  demonstrated 
a  need  for  a  product,  or  for  a  service,  and 
there  has  been  a  shortage  of  that  product 
or  service,  we  as  a  society  acting  through 
our  elected  and  appointed  officials  have  found 
a  way  to  foster  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  those  products  and  services. 

This  has  been  true  of  food  and  agrlultural 
production,  shelter  and  the  housing  Industry, 
travel  and  the  transportation  industry.  We 
have  spent  huge  portions  of  our  govern- 
ment's budget  to  educate,  to  train,  to  pro- 
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mote  efficiency,  indeed  to  subsidize  all  those 
who  would  help  In  producing  those  scarce 
goods  and  services. 

If  you  doubt  this.  Just  examine  the  budg- 
et over  the  last  few  decades  of  the  Commerce 
Department,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  of  its  predecessors  such  as 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
Pabllc  Housing. 

I  believe  that  all  those  who  have  seriously 
examined  the  question  can  agree  that  we 
have  a  demonstrated  need  In  our  cities  for 
what  Irving  Kahn.  and  the  Electronic  In- 
dustries Association,  call  Broad  Band  Com- 
munications In  our  cities.  Bearing  that  need 
in  mind,  let  us  now  consider  the  Rand  Re- 
port project  in  reference  to  your  Industry, 
and  in  reference  to  the  regulation  of  your 
industry. 

While  the  pattern  may  not  be  uniform, 
my  own  investigation  tells  me  that  there  Is 
ari  extraordinary  anomaly  present  when 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  problems  in 
the  cities  find  that  we  need  the  very  thing 
that  you  as  an  industry  are  anxious  and 
technically  able  to  produce.  That  anomaly 
can  only  be  explained  in  terms  of  your  regu- 
lation, i  am  familiar  with  the  Second  Re- 
port and  Order  of  1966.  The  basic  thrust  of 
that  document  was  to  limit  the  movement  by 
CATV  of  television  signals  beyond  their  B 
contour.  To  the  extent  that  this  order  de- 
prived CATV  of  a  salable  diversity  of  sig- 
nals,  it   constricted  its   economic   base. 

I  have  read  the  FCC  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rule  Making  of  December,  1968.  in  Docket 
18397  The  thrust  of  that  document  insofar 
as  I  am  here  concerned,  was  to  limit  the 
signals  to  be  carried  in  one  market  to  those 
wllhln  that  m.nrket  place.  As  an  exercise  in 
logic.  I  have  some  problem  reconciling  this 
v.iih  the  theory  of  the  FCC  Table  of  Alloca- 
tions and  its  stated  policy  of  encouraging 
the  most  use  of  Wire  and  radio  for  the  benefit 
of  the  citizens  of  the  country. 

I  have  a  real  problem  reconciling  this  with 
the  needs  uf  our  urban  areas 

If  I  understand  properly  the  regulatory 
philosophy,  the  FCC,  with  respect  to  tele- 
vision, first  decided  that  it  was  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  provide  the  most  television 
to  the  most  people  possible  while  avoiaing 
electrical  interference.  Tills  policy  brought 
forth  the  development  of  a  sound  and  flour- 
ishing VHF  television  industry.  The  FCC 
then  found  that  there  were  glaring  deficien- 
cies m  television  service  to  the  American 
public  and  decided  that  it  was  in  the  public 
Interest  that  all  TV  sets  be  manufactured 
with  a  UHP  tuner;  made  allocations  for  UHF 
frequencies;  and  has  done  all  in  its  p>ower 
to  promote  that  industry.  That  venture  has 
been  less  than  successful. 

While  these  things  were  going  on.  the 
CATV  Industry  was  itself  developing,  first 
without  regulation  then  with  regulation 
which  has  slowed  its  progress. 

I  have  been  advised  of  the  FCC's  most 
recent  Order  requiring  origination  capabil- 
ity— and  I  applaud  it.  But  the  Important 
factor  to  me  Is  that  the  neces&axy  economic 
base  for  the  provision  of  all  these  services 
I  have  been  discussing  has  been,  so  far.  Ig- 
nored. 

I  understand  from  your  experts  that  a 
CATV  system  In  most  urban  areas  will  be 
economically  viable  If  it  is  allowed  to  carry 
all  the  grade  B  or  better  slgnads  placed  in  the 
air  over  the  area.  Without  those  signals,  no 
matter  how  much  dedication  and  willingness 
to  be  involved  Is  demonstrated  by  the  Cable 
Company,  there  will  be  a  serious  risk  in- 
volved. For  after  all  is  said  and  done,  some 
method  must  be  available  to  pay  for  the  eight 
million  dollars  worth  of  equipment  required 
to  wire  our  city. 

My  point,  then,  to  be  more  speolflc  to  you 
Regulators  is  this.  If  what  it  takes  In  order 
to  make  the  CATV  Industry  viable  in  the 
Cltv  of  Oakland,  tht  City  of  Sacramento,  the 
City  of  Loe  Angeles,  In  Watts  If  you  will,  or 
m  Oklahoma  City  or  Dallas  or  Pittsburgh, 
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Detroit,  or  Chicago.  U  the  carriage  of  signals 
from  television  staUons  located  outside  ot 
thoee  cities — then  I  say  allow  the  carriage 
of  tnose  signals.  If  the  lack  of  the  carriage 
of  thoee  slgnaU  Is  prohibiting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kind  of  wired  services  that  we 
need  and  envision,  and  which  are  now  avail- 
able, then  It  must  be  In  the  public  Interest 
to  so  regulate  the  Industry  so  that  thoee 
signals  are  available. 

It  JujBt  must  be  In  the  public  Interest  to 
foeter,  and  If  necessary,  to  subsidize  the  kind 
of  oommunloatlon  system  that  can  beet  serve 
tiie  people  of  our  cities,  and  provide  a  major 
contribution  toward  an  Improved  social  and 
economic  base  In  the  urban  core  areas. 

Thank  you. 

Parts   III   and   IV   or   the   Noticb   of   Pso- 
posED  Rulemaking  and  Notice  or  Inqcwt 
IN   Docket   lt397.  Pebruabt  3.  1969 
(Statement    of    the    Honorable    Jk»ome    R. 
Waldib,    Member   of   Congress.    14th    Con- 
gressional District  of  California,  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission) 
Chairman  Hyde,  and  Commissioners  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission:   I  am 
Jerome   R.   Waldle    I   am  a  member  of   the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the    U9U«ed    States,    representing    the    14th 
Cftllfornift  Congressional  District. 

So  as  to  place  my  remarks  In  context  from 
a  geographical  point  of  view,  my  district  In- 
cludes the  whole  of  the  County  of  Contra 
Costa  located  In  the  Bay  Area  of  Northern 
California. 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  Contra  Costa 
lie  Alameda  and  San  Francisco  counties  con- 
taining the  major  market  cities,  as  defined 
by  you,  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  Im- 
mediately to  the  east  lie  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  counties  containing  the  major 
market  cities  of  Sacramento  and  Stockton. 

To  further  pinpoint  my  district,  the  whole 
of  Contra  Costa  County  Ilea  within  the  Grade 
A  contours  of  Channels  3.  6.  10.  13,  and  40. 
all  operating  stations  assigned  to  the  Sacra- 
mento-Stockton market.  Channel  36  from 
the  San  Jose  market,  and  Channels  7.  20.  38 
and  44.  all  assigned  to  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  market.  In  addition.  Channels  2.  4. 
5  and  32.  from  San  Francisco-Oakland, 
Channel  11  from  San  Jose.  Channel  8  from 
Salinas,  and  Channel  19  from  Modesto  place 
a  Grade  A  ct  B  contour  over  some  or  all  of 
the  county. 

Contra  Costa  County  has  on  occasion  been 
deecrlbed  as  a  bedroom  community  for  the 
cities  of  Oakland  and  San  Francisco.  To  an 
extent  this  Is,  of  course,  true.  Many  of  our 
residents  commute  to  Jobs  In  thoee  cities. 
Yet  this  Is  only  part  of  the  truth.  The  facts 
are  that  many  also  commute  to  Jobe  In  the 
Vallejo-Benlcla  heavy  industrial  complex  in 
Solano  County  to  the  north,  and  to  Santa 
Clara  and  San  Mateo  counties  to  the  south 
and  west,  and  to  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin counties  tx)  the  east. 

And  many  who  live  In  the  surrounding 
counties  commute  to  work  In  Contra  Costa 
County  where  we  have  a  very  substantial  and 
rapidly  expanding  industrial  and  commer- 
cial economy. 

The  fact  Is  that  we.  In  Contra  Costa 
County,  are  really  a  part  of  the  metropoUton 
complex  called  the  Bay  Area,  which  Is 
bounded  by  the  Sierra  foothills  In  the  east, 
the  Napa-Sonoma  vineyards  to  the  north, 
the  prune  orchards  of  HoUlster  to  the  south, 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  In  the  west. 

This  Is  an  area  roughly  comparable  to  the 
tx)8  Angeles  Basin.  Yet.  within  the  area,  in- 
deed within  the  county,  there  are  many  sep- 
irate  communities — some  incorporated,  some 
oot — but  each  having  ite  own  Identity,  its 
own  local  prol)lems  and  Its  own  local  needs. 
Had  we  In  tills  area  the  geography  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Basin,  and  were  we  blessed  with 
a  prominence  as  Mount  Wilson  to  serve  the 
off-the-alr  broadcast  industry,  our  citizens, 
like  those  of  the  Loe  Angeles  Baaln,  could 
hope  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Commla- 
slon's  Allocation  Plan,  which  was  presum- 
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ably  devised  so  aa  to  place  the  maximum 
number  of  television  signals  In  the  air  for 
all  to  enjoy — without  suffering  the  frustra- 
tion of  signal  interference. 

But  we  do  not  have  the  geography  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Basin.  The  folding  of  the  earth's 
crust  which  created  our  great  rivers,  our  bays 
and  even  our  climate,  has  also  arranged  it  so 
that  some,  but  not  all.  of  our  residents  can 
receive  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  stations: 
some,  but  not  all.  of  our  residents  can  re- 
ceive the  Sacramento-Stockton  stations:  and 
some,  but  not  all,  can  receive  the  Chlco  and 
San  Jose  stations.  Some  receive  no  stations 
off  the  air. 

Because  of  this,  portions  of  Contra  Coeta 
County  were  among  the  earliest  recipients 
of  the  services  of  CATV. 

I  personally  have  had  occasion  to  watch 
this  Industry  grow  from  what  has  been  called 
primitive  television — the  handling  of  a 
limited  number  of  channels  on  a  pure  re- 
ception basis — to  what  It  Is  today.  TTie  peo- 
ple of  Contra  Coeta  County  anticipate  and 
eagerly  await  the  further  development  of 
this  significant  Industry,  and  the  services  It 
can  and  will  provide. 

I  should  note  that  In  the  past  this  growth 
has  been  steady,  consistent  and  orderly.  It 
has  been  a  growth  not  only  of  the  amount 
of  area  served,  but  has  also  Included  In- 
creased channel  capacity.  Increased  diversity 
of  program  content,  and  Increased  quantity 
and  dependability  of  service.  This  growth  has 
been  marked  by  lower  rates,  by  lower  Instal- 
lation charges  and  by  greater  community 
participation  and  greater  community  aware- 
ness. It  has  been  aided  by  firm,  yet  restrained, 
regulation  on  the  part  of  the  State,  the 
county  and  the  municipalities,  and  It  has 
demonstrated  no  significant  adverse  eco- 
nomic Impact  upon  the  ofT-the-alr  broadcast 
Industry  of  the  area.'  This  growth  has  oc- 
curred concurrently  with,  and  I  believe  has 
aided  the  activation  of  new  UHF  stations, 
such  as  Channels  19.  20.  32.  36.  38.  40  and 
44.  all  of  which  have  come  on  the  air  since 
1966. 

This  growth  of  CATV  and  UHP  has  even 
managed  to  survive  your  Second  Report  and 
Order,  though  the  rate  of  growth  for  CATV 
has.  of  course,  been  measurably  slowed. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine,  this  slow 
down  was  brought  about.  In  substantial  part, 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  rules  adopted 
by  this  Commission  In  Its  Second  Report 
were  such  as  to  lend  themselves  to  gross 
abuse. 

Northern  California  demonstrates  clear  ex- 
amples of  such  abuse.  A  station  may.  by  the 
use  of  your  automatic  stay  rules,  effectively 
block  any  significant  development  of  CATV 
throughout  huge  areas — literally  hundreds 
of  square  miles. 

In  Northern  California,  there  are  fran- 
chises which  have  been  granted  by  cities 
which  have  lain  fallow  for  years  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  filing,  by  one  station,  of  unsup- 
ported pleadings  alleging  adverse  economic 
Impact,  often  to  stations  other  than  itself. 
In  at  least  one  Instance  that  I  know  of.  the 
franchising  city  Is  at  least  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  assigned  city  of  the  protest- 
ing station.  The  franchises  of  such  cities  as 
Woodland.  Btonteca,  Rlverbank,  Stockton. 
Oakdale  and  Ceres,  are  all  held  up  by  such 
objections. 

Yet.  these  same  objecting  stations  can. 
and  often  have.  Insisted  on  carriage  of  their 
own  signals  of  CATV  systems  located  In  the 
heart  of  adjoining  markets.  For  example.  I 
am  advised  that  the  various  Sacramento  sta- 
tions are  carried  on  over  90.000  separate 
CATV  taps  (that  represents  about  300.000 
viewers)  within  the  Grade  A  contours  of  the 
stations  assigned  to  the  San  Franclsco-Oak- 
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land  market.  The  converse  Is,  of  course,  not 
true  with  respect  to  the  carriage  of  the  San 
FranclBco-Oakland  stations  Into  the  Central 
Valley. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  the  Inequities  above  de- 
scribed, and  others  of  which  I  may  not  be  so 
familiar,  progress  was  still  being  made  un- 
der the  restrictive  effects  of  your  Second 
Report  and  Order.  Local  governmental  agen- 
cies were  spending  many  weeks  and  months 
exploring  the  whole  field  of  CATV;  adopting 
standards:  asking  for  and  accepting  propo- 
sals: and  granting  franchises  for  CATV  on 
terms  that  were  In  the  real  public  interest, 
i.e..  in  the  Interest  of  our  citizens,  the  ulti- 
mate consumers. 

I  note  that  many  of  the  questions  raised 
by  your  notice  of  Inquiry  in  this  matter  have 
been  explored  and  decided  upon  by  the  city 
councils,  the  boards  of  supervisors  and  by 
the  State  Legislature. 

In  this  same  Bay  Area,  franchises  have 
been  awarded,  construction  has  been  com- 
menced, and  large  investments  have  been 
made  within  the  last  year,  in  reliance,  on 
the  part  of  the  cities,  and  on  the  part  cf  the 
CATV  operators,  on  those  provisions  of  your 
rules  providing  that  CATV  systems  would, 
at  least,  be  allowed  to  carry  what  you  have 
defined  as  local  signals.  I.e.,  those  placing  a 
Grade  A  or  B  contour  over  the  community. 
I  cite  you  here  as  examples  the  cities  of 
Richmond.  Vallejo  and  Berkeley,  located  re- 
spectively in  Contra  Costa.  Solano  and  Ala- 
meda counties:  Oakdale  In  Stanislaus 
County;  and.  most  recently.  Brentwood, 
again  In  Contra  Costa  Covmty. 

This  is.  of  course,  a  brief  but  I  believe  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  posture  of  CATV  In 
this  area  prior  to  and  up  until  your  decision 
of  December  13.  1968. 

I  am  not  now  prepared  to  take.  &a<X  I  take 
no  position  on  the  Issue  of  whether  such 
action,  taken  without  prior  notice  to  the 
Industries  affected,  or  to  the  public,  was  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  authority  granted  this 
Commission  by  Congress. 

I  do  say.  however,  that  such  proceedings 
seem  exceedingly  unfair,  unwise,  and  a 
rather  Inappropriate  method  of  exercising 
the  legislative  or  administrative  process. 

Putting  aside,  however,  the  question  of 
the  methods  by  which  these  Interim  rules 
were  adopted,  I  look  next  to  the  rules  them- 
selves. 

Insofar  as  they  have  an  Interim  effect,  two 
things  become  immediately  clear. 

First,  it  appears  that  the  Interim  rules 
represent  this  Commission's  copyright  act. 
As  such,  these  rules  seem  out  of  order  Inso- 
far as  timing  Is  cancerned.  and  out  of  place 
insofar  as  jurisdiction  is  involved.  This  Com- 
mission cannot  have  been  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  Congress,  and  both  Houses  thereof, 
are  and  have  been  giving  serious  and  con- 
tinued attention  to  the  matter  of  copyright 
as  It  affecU  CATV:  nor  can  this  Conunlsslon 
have  been  unmindful  of  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  dealing  with  this  very 
issue,  and  indicating  that  under  the  existing 
laws  of  Congress  CATV  has  no  copyright  lia- 
bility. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Commission's  ac- 
sumptlon  of  legislative  power  in  this  Instance 
can  be  explained  in  no  way  other  than  as  an 
attempt  by  the  Commission  to  pre-judge. 
and  to  prejudicially  affect  the  negotiations 
going  on  between  the  respective  Industries 
Involved,  and  to  Interfere  with  the  work  of 
Congress  itself.  Nor  can  I  see  how  this  un- 
warranted Intervention  can  be  made  any  less 
reprehensible  by  repeated  statements  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission  that  it  Is  "anxious  to 
secure  congressional  guidelines." 

The  second  thing  that  appears  from  these 
Interim  rules,  especially  as  "clarified"  by  your 
order  of  January  17,  1969,  Is  that  the  rules 
amount  to  a  freeze. 

I  am  advised,  and  I  believe,  that  under 
these  interim  rules  the  systems  ready  to  be 
and  now  being  constructed  in  the  communl- 
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ties  I  have  mentioned  cannot  survive  eco- 
nomically carrying  only  the  local  signals  as 
those  local  signals  are  note  defined  by  you. 
It  also  seems  that  such  systems  cannot 
hope  to  obtain  the  retransmission  consents, 
as  those  kinds  of  retransmission  consents  are 
now  defined  and  required  by  you.  Further,  in 
the  unlikely  event  that  such  consents  were 
to  be  had,  the  systems  would  still  be  subject 
to  the  restrictive  automatic  stay  rules  and  be 
faced  wlh  the  necessity  of  requiring  waivers 
from  you.  And.  as  I  understand  your  state- 
ments, you  Indicate  an  intention  to  grant 
few,  if  any,  of  those  waivers. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  display  a  mere  conditioned  reflex 
against  the  simple  Idea  of  a  freeze  as  such.  I 
can  accept  the  principle  that  sound  public 
policy  could  possibly  Justify  a  governmental 
freeze  of  some  sector  of  the  economic  Ufa  of 
our  country,  assuming  no  other  reasonable 
alternative  was  available. 

But  let's  examine  this  particular  freeze 
This  Commission's  basic  guidelines  are  set 
forth  In  Section   151   of  the  Act  and  which 
states  in  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

"For  the  purpose  of  regulating  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  In  communication  by 
wire  and  radio  so  as  to  make  available,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  rapid,  efficient.  Nation-wide,  and 
world-wide  wire  and  radio  communication 
service  with  adequate  facilities  at  reasonable 
charges  .  .  there  Is  created  a  commission 
to  be  known  .as  the  'Federal  Communications 
Commission',  which  shall  be  constituted  as 
hereinafter  provided.  :ind  which  shall  execute 
and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  chapter." 

In  other  words,  contfdry  to  the  Indications 
contained  In  your  order  of  December  13.  your 
function  is  to  promote  not  only  the  use  of 
radio  but  the  use  of  wire  and  radio  for  the 
betterment  of  the  communications  of  the 
whole  nation. 

Now.  any  freeze  that  runs  contrary  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  development  of  a  po- 
t»ptlal  ten  thousand  separate  media  outlets, 
which  I  understand  Is  the  potential  number 
of  CATV  systems,  for  the  stated  purpose  of 
promoting  the  so-called  economic  protection 
of  a  mere  six  hundred  or  so  such  media  out- 
lets, would  appear  to  be  bod  public  policy 
almost  by  definition. 

It  Just  cannot  be  that  you.  as  a  body,  have 
been  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
the  communications  available  to  the  public. 
It  Just  cannot  be  that  you  have  been 
granted  the  power  to  make  the  decision  that 
a  choice  between  three  networks,  one  Inde- 
pendent and  one  educational  television  sta- 
tion is  enough  for  any  citizen. 

Your  notice  of  Inquiry  of  December  13 
mentions  the  so-called  element  of  "unfair 
competition"  between  CATV  operators  and 
existing  licensees  of  the  Commission.  I  have 
difficulty  accepting  your  initial  premise.  I 
think  it  Is  self-evident  from  the  hUtory  of 
the  broadcast  Indvistry,  and  from  the  history 
of  the  Act  that  the  existing  restrlcUons  on 
the  number  of  broadcast  licensees  Is  not  the 
result  of  ruinous  competition  resulting  from 
a  multiplicity  of  separate  producers,  such  as 
developed  In  the  mUk  Industry.  The  existing 
restrictions  on  the  number  of  broadcast  li- 
censes resxilts  simply,  and  only  from  the 
problem  of  signal  Interference. 

In  Contra  Costa  County,  CATV  solves  the 
problem  of  topography,  and  thereby  allows 
us  the  benefits  of  the  Commission's  Alloca- 
tion Plan.  If  this  were  all  that  It  did,  CATV 
should  have  your  encouragement.  It  does 
more.  It  should  have  your  active  support. 

I  do  not  believe  it  was  the  function  of 
this  Commission  when  set  up,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  the  function  of  this  Commission 
at  this  date,  to  regulate  competition  between 
those  who  have  been  granted  broadcast  li- 
censes: nor  do  I  beUeve  It  to  be  the  function 
Of  this  Oommisslon  to  regulate  competition 
between  such  licensees  and  other  media  of 
public  expression. 
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Further,  this  Commission's  indication  of 
the  existence  of  an  adverse  economic  impact 
upon  broadcast  licensees  as  a  result  of  CATV 
operations  Is  at  least  open  to  question.  1 
understand  that  the  economic  histCMT  of 
broadcast  licensees  In  the  Bay  Area  does  not 
substanttate  the  Commission's  position.  I 
note  that  In  the  San  Prancieoo-Oakland  mar- 
ket where  there  is  significant  CATV  develop- 
ment, six  UHP  sUtlona  have  come  on  the 
air  within  the  last  two  years,  and  that  even 
In  the  Sacramento-Stockton  area,  where 
abuse  of  your  rules  has  retarded  CATV  devel- 
opment, two  UHP  markets  have  managed  to 
come  on  the  air.  It  is  also  my  understanding 
that  the  hearing  officer  in  the  Midwest  tele- 
rtslon  case,  cited  In  your  order,  came  to  ex- 
actly the  contrary  conclusion  as  you  did  with 
respect  to  that  case. 

However,  assuming  arguendo  that  there  Is 
in  fact  some  demonstrable  adverse  economic 
Impact  upon  broadcast  licensees  by  CATV 
that  requires  economic  regulation.  It  Is  my 
firm  belief  that  Congress,  and  only  Congress, 
must  be  the  source  of  the  direction  to  be 
taken  by  any  such  regulation. 

I  reiterate  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
cries  of  the  status  quo  should  set  the  guide- 
lines for  this  Commission.  I  do  not  accept, 
or  even  regard  as  possible  the  theory  that  the 
development  of  CATV  will  cause  the  death 
of  UHP  as  we  know  It.  or  VHP  as  we  know 
It.  or  will  bring  about  the  demise  of  any  local 
station— whether  that  station  be  independ- 
ent, or  network  affiliated. 

And  even  were  that  so.  then  I  suggest  to 
you  that  no  broadcaster  will  leave  the  air 
without  being  replaced  by  something — CATV 
though  It  may  be— and  I  further  suggest 
that  any  such  replacement  might  Just  be  a 
better  one. 

Again.  I  urge  you  to  recall  your  constitu- 
ency. The  public  who.se  Interest  you  are 
charged  to  protect.  Is  first  of  all.  the  public 
which  buys  and  wants  maximum  use  of  tele- 
\'lslon  sets— the  citizen  consumer.  You  can- 
not protect  that  public  Interest  by  shunt- 
ing it  aside  in  favor  of  the  economic  Inter- 
est of  the  set  manufacturers,  or  of  the  net- 
works, or  of  the  network-affiliated  stations, 
or  of  the  independent  stations — whether 
they  be  UHF  or  VHF. 

The  residents  of  my  district  want  access 
to  CATV.  They  want  access  to  the  local  pro- 
gramming, and  the  diversity  of  program- 
ming CATV  can  and  will  bring  to  them. 
Their  elected  officials  have  indicated  their 
desire  for  the  same  thing.  Private  risk  capi- 
tal has  indicated  Its  ablUty  and  willingness 
to  offer  this. 

I  cannot  accept  the  Idea  that  a  policy 
which  appears  to  be  designed  solely  for  the 
economic  protection  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram marketing  structure,  and  the  existing 
station  licensees,  is  public  policy,  sound  or 

One  further  point.  In  your  order  of  De- 
cember 13,  1968,  you  indicate  the  desirabil- 
ity of  preventing  large  and  concentrated 
media  holdings. 

I  agree  with  this  principle.  There  is  no 
need,  or  place  for  an  A.T.T.  in  that  portion 
of  the  communlcaUons  industry  which  has 
the  power  to  censor. 

Yet  your  interim  rules,  your  freeze.  wUl 
tend  towards  the  creation  of  the  very  evil 
you  say  you  want  to  avoid. 

Not  many  small  CATV  operations  will  be 
able  to  withstand  your  adverse  rulings.  Only 
the  large  ones  will  be  ready  to  expand  when 
your  freeze  Is  ended. 

Should  the  necessity  of  securing  copy- 
right clearance  program  by  program  con- 
tinue to  be  Imposed  on  CATV,  only  the  large 
chain  CATV  operators,  and  only  those  op- 
erating m  the  largest  of  CATV  markets  wlU 
be  able  to  afford  the  staff  to  secure  those 
clearances. 

So  I  point  out  that  your  freeze  and  your 
retransmission  requirements  will  produce 
the  very  set  of  evils  you  say  you  wish  to 
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avoid.  This,  again,  does  not  sound  like  sound 
public  policy. 

Now,   as  I  close,  I  urge  upon  you  these 
specific  suggestions. 

You  have  Indicated  that  the  35-mlle  rule 
referred  to  In  your  order  la  merely  a  reflec- 
tion of  your  existing  practices.  To  the  extent 
that  what  you  are  saying  is  that  no  station 
should  be  able  to  protect  the  development 
of  a  CATV  beyond  that  limit.  I  heartily 
agree.  However.  I  further  add  that  no  sU- 
tlon  should  be  allowed  to  cause  an  auto- 
matic stay  of  the  development  of  a  CATV 
inside  that  36-mlle  boundary  without  being 
required  to  demonstrate.  In  the  Initial  in- 
stance, an  adverse  Impact  on  the  public  in- 
terest, not  Just  the  private  economic  interest 
of  that  particular  objecting  licensee.  I  urge 
that  your  rules  be  expedltloxisly  amended  to 
so  provide. 

Further.  I  urgently  suggest  the  immediate 
suspension  by  you  of  any  attempt  to  im- 
pose any  retransmission  requirements 
whether  they  be  from  stations,  or  copy-right 
holders,  or  whether  they  be  for  signals  only, 
or  for  program  content,  until  such  time  as 
full  hearings  are  had  before  this  Commission, 
and  before  Congress. 

Thank   you.  gentlemen,   for   hearing  me. 


MODERN  MANAGEMENT  IN 
POLITICAL  CAMPAIGNS 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday,  November  20.  1969 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  increased  public  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  problems  of  lengthy 
and  costly  political  campaigns.  The  high 
cost  of  television  has  added  urgency  to 
this  problem. 

Last  month,  the  Research  Committee, 
New  York  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the 
American  Society  for  Public  Administra- 
tion published  a  monograph  written  by 
Mr.  George  M.  Paduano.  entitled  "Mod- 
em Management  Thinking  in  Political 
Campaigns."  The  article  is  most  inter- 
esting and  certainly  contains  an  up-to- 
date  approach  to  the  problems  which  we 
all  face  every  2  years. 

Mr.  Paduano  is  regional  director.  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Service,  General  Services 
Administration  for  GSA  region  No.  2.  He 
is  a  professional  engineer  and  holds  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  engineering 
and  master  of  civil  engineering  from  New 
York  University.  He  was  also  a  partici- 
pant in  the  advanced  management  pro- 
gram of  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness, Harvard  University.  A  colonel  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve.  Mr.  Paduano 
is  the  brother  of  the  Honorable  Dominick 
F.  Paduano,  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Workmen's  Compensation  Board. 
Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  excerpt  from  Mr.  Paduano's 
monograph  which  discusses  the  issues 
of  length  of  political  campaigns  and  the 
skyrocketing  costs  of  rtmning  for  public 
office: 

MODEBN    MANACEMINT    THINKING    IN 

PoLrncAi.  Campaigns 
Two  chronic  complaints  about  political 
campaigns  are  that  they  are  too  long  and  too 
expensive.  The  length  of  campaigns  Imposes 
heavy  burdens  on  candidates,  especially  In- 
cumbents who  must  neglect  their  public 
duties  to  run.  and  on  the  public  which  must 
endure  a  drawn -out.  repetitious  process,  last- 
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Ing  many  months.  This  problem  has  been  a 
source  of  concern  both  to  politicians  and  ob- 
servers, and  has  stimulated  several  legislative 
proposals  to  Impose  time  limits  on  cam- 
paigns 

The  skyrocketing  costs  of  campaigning  has 
been  an  even  deeper  cause  for  alarm.  On- 
less  a  solution  ia  found,  many  observers  fear 
that  only  wealthy  persons  or  candidates  who 
are  willing  to  take  on  heavy  political  debt*  In 
return  for  generous  Hnanclal  support,  can 
afford  to  stand  for  major  public  office. 

But  reform  of  the  political  campaign  is  not 
easy.  Shortening  the  campaign  raises  fears 
that  the  candidate  may  suffer  loss  of  ex- 
posure, unless  he  has  nearly  unlimited  funds 
at  his  disposal  to  guarantee  saturation  cam- 
paigning. Even  then  the  fear  may  remain. 
Limiting  campaign  expenses,  while  uni- 
versally endorsed  as  a  goal,  raises  thorny 
practical  questions  such  as  "will  the  limited 
funds  be  sufficient  to  tell  the  story  in  the 
right  places?"  and  "how  can  limited  funds 
best  be  distributed,  for  example,  between 
relatively  Inexpensive  time  on  local  TV  sta- 
tions and  high  priced  TV  time  on  regional 
or  national  networks?" 

The  techniques  of  public  administration 
are  not  usually  applied  to  the  electoral 
process  In  the  cijse  of  camp.^igns.  Is  the  basic 
problem  not  one  of  good  public  manage- 
ment? As"  in  the  utilization  of  resources  in 
government  programs,  is  not  the  prime  aim 
in  campaigns  to  utilize  time  and  money  most 
effectively  so  as  to  get  "the  biggest  bang  for 
the  buck?" 

The  author  believes  that  by  applying  the 
same  administrative  techniques  (Decision 
Trees,  C7PM.  PERT  and  PPBS)  utilized  cur- 
rently in  management  of  fiovernment  pro- 
grams, the  fears  and  doubts  tlvat  tend  to 
block  changes  In  campaign  practices  may 
be  alleviated. 

WHAT     BETTER     MANAGEMENT     CAN     ACCOMPLISH 

When  the  administrative  approach  is  ap- 
plied, the  conduct  of  a  campaign  becomes  a 
problem  in  management.  Therefore,  the 
campaign  should  be  seen  from  a  manage- 
ment point  of  view.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  examine  the  essential  Ingredients  in  the 
time  variable  for  running  a  political  cam- 
paign, and  to  identify  and  evaluate  alter- 
nates to  achieve  optimum  cost  in  commu- 
nicating with  the  electorate 

Basically  this  is  the  planning  process,  or 
deciding  in  advance  what  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished. As  applied  to  a  political  campaign, 
the  purpose  of  planning  is  obvious:  to  pro- 
vide exposure  of  the  candidate  and  to  bring 
the  issues  before  the  people. 

But  an  understanding  of  the  elements  and 
objectives  tells  ub  little  about  how  to  achieve 
the  end  result — namely  victory 

In  the  case  of  the  political  campaign,  vic- 
tory is  achieved  only  if  a  majority  of  voters 
has  been  Influenced  to  cast  ballots  for  "your" 
candidate.  Tying  the  planning  process  and 
objectives  together  results  in  the  realization 
that  the  aim  of  campaign  management  is  to 
provide  maximum  exposure  for  the  candi- 
date and  issues  to  those  voters  who  would  be 
amenable  to  be  Influenced  to  vote  for  your 
candidate.  How  can  the  fleeting  days  of  the 
campaign  and  the  limited  funds  available 
best  be  used  to  reach  the  groups  In  the  elec- 
torate which  would  be  so  amenable? 

As  can  be  seem  readily,  this  Is  a  complex 
question,  and  the  apparently  facile  relation- 
ship between  the  basic  planning  process  and 
the  goal  of  electoral  victory  is  a  multi-faceted 
and  involved  problem 

For  this  reason.  It  is  not  enough  to  devise 
a  general  or  overall  plan.  In  order  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  providing  the  proper  exposure  for 
the  candidate,  in  conjunction  with  present- 
ing the  issues  to  the  appropriate  parts  of 
the  public,  subsidiary  planning  is  needed. 
Subsidiary  plans  provide  objectives  toward 
which  detailed  plans  are  directed.  This  proc- 
ess results  in  the  establishment  of  a  hier- 
archy of  goals,  all  of  which  are  related  and 
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contribute  to  the  major  goal  Without  this 
relationship,  Integrated  planning  which  is 
essential  to  running  a  political  campaign  is 
not  possible. 
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POLITICAL  PERSPECTIVE:   IS  ALL 
PAIR? 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  inwA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  does  not  regard 
politics  as  a  "dirty  business"  or  one 
where  the  only  ones  who  survive  live  by 
the  fang  and  the  claw.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  league  is  well  aware  that  there 
are  techniques  in  every  trade  and  that  it 
is  well  to  be  aware  of  them.  The  taped 
program  produced  by  the  league  and 
entitled  "Political  Perspective:  Is  All 
Pair?"  features  Brooks  Hays,  former 
Congressman  from  Arkansas  and  cur- 
rently director  of  the  Ecumenical  In- 
stitute of  Wake  Forest  University  and 
chairman  of  the  Southern  Committee  on 
Political  Ethics  in  a  discussion  on  what 
constitutes  fairplay  in  politics. 

A  transcription  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters'  program  on  this  subject 
follows : 

Political  Perspective:  Is  All  Fair? 
Participants  In  the  order  they  are  heard: 

Torrey  Baker,  former  broadcaster.  Voice  of 
America: 

TTie  Honorable  Brooks  Hays,  former  Con- 
gressman from  Arkansas,  currently  Director 
of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  of  Wake  Forest 
University,  and  Chairman  of  the  Southern 
Committee  on  Political  Ethics 

Baker.  Alls  fair  in  love  and  war  but  whafs 
fair  in  politics?  This  is  Torrey  Baker  speak- 
ing to  you  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Worn-, 
en  Voters  and  bringing  you  "Political  Pers- 
pective: Is  All  Pair  .      .V 

Our  guest  is  the  Honorable  Brooks  Hays, 
former  Congressman  from  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Hays,  a  prominent  Baptist  layman,  is  cur- 
rently Director  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute 
of  Wake  Forest  University.  He  serves  as  well 
as  Chairman  of  the  Southern  Committee  on 
Political  Ethics. 

Mr  Hays,  is  name  calling  a  new  develop- 
ment In  politics? 

Hays.  No  indeed.  It  Isn't.  I  think  It  is  .is 
old  as  elections.  Some  of  the  things  I  have 
seen  attributed  to  candidates  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic  sounded  as  vicious  and 
provocative  us  the  things  we  hear  today.  Not 
at  every  level.  I  think  there  has  been  an  im- 
provement at  the  national  level,  largely  be- 
cause the  reaction  of  the  public  has  been 
unfavorable  to  name-calling,  but  still  in 
some  furious  campaign  struggles  in  town- 
ship and  county,  and  even  state  situations, 
you'll  find  that  name  calling  is  still  a  prac- 
tice that  places  a  shadow  over  the  whole  pro- 
fession of  fXJlltlCS. 

Baker.  It  appears  that  politicians  some- 
times say  things  they  shouldn't,  but  on  the 
whole  do  you  find  that  politicians  are  worse 
than  other  people? 

Hays.  Well,  let  me  put  it  like  this.  Politi- 
cians are  people.  As  a  group  I  should  think 
that  they're  no  better  and  no  worse.  They  are 
a  leadership  group  generally  and  for  that 
reason  I  have  sometimes  told  church  groups 
that  if  they  had  435  deacons  toeether,  they 
would  find  about  the  same  character  index 
as  the  435  members  of  Congress. 

But  let  me  add  that  we  tend  to  create  a 
great  problem  in  this  business  of  raising  the 
tone  of  politics  by  giving  encouragement  un- 
consciously In  most  cases,  to  the  idee  that 


politics  is  a  "dirty  business"  as  a  whole,  and 
I  think  that  Is  what  inspired  the  little  lady 
in  Britain  .  .  .  when  she  was  asked  for  whom 
she  voted.  She  said,  "Vote?  I  never  vote  It 
only  encourages  them." 

Baker,  'you  have  been  an  obser%er  of  the 
political  scene  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Brooks 
Havs.  When  did  you  first  get  a  look  at  the 
tricky  side  of  politics? 

Hays.  Well,  In  the  early  twenties  I  would 
say.  This  happened,  this  Incident  happened 
on  election  night  in  one  of  the  races  that  I 
was  interested  in.  I  was  a  part  of  the  man- 
agement of  a  candidate  for  state  ofBce,  and 
in  one  county  where  I  had  considerable  in- 
fluence, my  home  county,  while  I  was  re- 
ceiving returns  there.  I  had  a  phone  call 
from  a  friend  .  .  of  the  second  candidate 
My  candidate  was  running  third,  and  the  sec- 
ond candidate  made  this  shocking  proposal. 
He  said  "Turn  some  votes  to  us.  Talce  them 
off  of  your  candidate  and  throw  them  to 
my— to  our  candidate  because  I  know  you 
would  prefer  our  candidate  to  the  one  who 
Is  leading,  and  by  pooling  our  votes  we  can 
run  ahead  of  him."  Well,  this  is  unthinkable. 
of  course,  pure  larceny  and  this  was  the  first 
intimation  I  had.  as  I  recall  my  early  experi- 
ence, that  men  would  stoop  to  that  level. 

I  was  a  very  young  man  when  I  was  elected 
the  secretary  of  our  State  Democratic  Con- 
vention in  Arkansas,  and  in  the  early  twen- 
ties I  was  grieved  to  find  religious  feelings 
exploited  .  .  In  1920  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
proscribed  the  racial  minority,  the  chief 
racial  minority — our  Negro  people — their 
participation  in  politics.  And  then  there  was 
of  course  antagonism  to  the  other  groups— 
the  religious  groups — that  made  politics  'n 
that  day  a  very  unhappy  pursuit 

Baker.  Mr.  Hays,  how  should  a  candidate 
prepare  himself  for  a  campaign— both  from 
his  opposition  and  among  his  own  workers? 

Hays.  Well,  the  first  thing  to  do.  of  course, 
is  to  let  your  staff  know  that  you  expect  them 
to  maintain  the  same  high  standards  that 
you  have,  and  that  it  leads  to  great  embar- 
rassment if  someone  not  authorized  by  the 
candidate  himself  does  something  that  is 
obviously  unethical.  This  would  be,  I  should 
think,  a  basic  thing. 

Baker.  Everyone  who  has  attended  a  meet- 
ing where  there  was  a  wide  split  over  policy 
or  candidates  hae  witnessed  parliamentary 
maneuvers.  Mr.  Hays,  what  do  you  think  of 
such  tricks  as  forcing  a  vote  when  your  side 
Is  in  the  majority,  or  when  your  side  Is  In  the 
minority,  delaying  the  vote  until  reenforce- 
ments  arrive? 

Hays.  I  think  It  Is  thoroughly  bad  for  a 
group  even  with  the  best  of  motives  and 
serving  the  best  of  causes  to  resort  to  quee- 
tlonable  practices  from  the  standpoint  of 
democratic  procedure.  Now  all  sides  should 
be  heard,  and  no  cause  Justifies  the  short- 
clrcultlng  of  this  democratic  process.  We 
need  to  drill  that  into  the  minds  of  people, 
and  when  Justification  Is  offered  for  shoddy 
practices  on  the  basis  of  "well,"  you  can  state 
It  like  this,  they  do,  "well,  we  Just  had  to 
defeat  that  other  crowd.  They  are  a  bad  out- 
fit." Now  that  Isn't  good  reaaonlng.  and  It  Is 
certainly  not  good  f)olltlcal  ethics. 

You  see  democracy  can  never  be  stated 
actually  In  terms  of  goals  or  of  policies.  It 
has  to  be  defined  in  the  final  analysis  In 
terms  of  procedures  and  methods.  So  democ- 
racy has  to  be  thought  of  In  these  terms, 
and  ethical  people — and  that  includes  most 
of  us— I  Insist,  must  take  a  keen  Interest 
in  these  matters. 

Baker.  The  Southern  Committee  on  Politi- 
cal Ethics  is  a  body  of  private  individuals 
who  do  not  hold  elective  office  and  who  are 
trying  to  raise  the  level  of  political  life. 

Brooks  Hays,  what  advice  doee  the  Com- 
mittee have  for  the  voter? 

Hays.  First,  let  me  say  that  the  Southern 
Committee  on  Political  Ethics  in  spite  of 
its  name  Is  not  thinking  In  terms  of 
separatism.    We    are   a    regional    group    only 
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because  we  find  in  the  South  a  uniformity 
of  problems,  and  we  would  hope  ultimately 
to  share  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  the 
things  that  we  accomplish  and  the  leseons 
we  learn  from  this  very  penetrating  study  of 
corrupUon  In  politics.  But  since  racism  is  a 
factor  In  politics  all  through  American 
society  you  might  say  we  are  making  this 
one  of  our  principal  activities — that  Is  the 
elimination  of  race  prejudice  In  political 
campaigns. 

We  think  that  by  counseling  with  young 
people  who  aspire  to  political  careers  or  to 
activity  of  an  influential  kind  In  pollUcal 
life,  counseling  with  them  to  recognize  that 
the  Negro  has  a  right  to  full  partlclpaUon  in 
our  political  society  and  by  pointing  out  the 
un-American  character  of  efforts  to  hold  him 
m  a  secondary  position,  or  to  deprive  him  of 
the  franchise,  or  the  privilege  of  holding  of- 
fice— that  these  things  are  undemocratic,  and 
they  do  violence  to  our  American  avowals, 
great  principles  and  ideals.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  we  undertake. 

Then.  I  think  that  you  would  a^ree  that 
the  Inordinate  use  of  money  in  campaigning 
is  a  problem  because  It  distorts  the  electoral 
process.  Some  express  the  fear  that  we  may 
come  to  the  place  where  only  men  of  great 
wealth  can  campaign,  or  where  only  men 
who  are  capable  of  acquiring  great  wealth 
through  pooling  resources  that  are  not  neces- 
sarily consistent  with  the  public  interest, 
that  we  feel  in  other  words  with  this  ques- 
tionable practice,  the  what  I  call  "the  in- 
ordinate use  of  money." 

Now.  I  can  illustrate  again.  I  remember 
running  Into  an  old  friend  down  In  one  of 
the  rural  communities  in  Arkansas  when  I 
was  promoting  the  candidacy  of  a  friend  of 
mine  for  governor,  and  I  said,  "Mr.  Gilchrist, 
I  hope  you  can  help  me  out  there  In 
Mountain  Township,  help  elect  my  friend 
governor." 

■  Weil,"  he  says,  "Brooks,  I  wish  I'd  a  known 
you  was  Interested  in  him.  But."  he  said,  "the 
other  side  has  done  sent  me  a  check  for  $25 
and  I  have  cashed  It,  and."  he  said,  "for  me 
to  switch  onem."  he  said,  "that  wouldn't  be 
ethical." 

Well,  of  course,  the  old  gentleman  was 
right  about  that  but  It  wasn't  ethical  In 
the  first  place  for  him  to  take  the  $25  be- 
cause he  was  not  being  paid  for  driving  a  car, 
to  nail  up  posters,  or  to  do  something  to 
earn  S25.  He  was  being  paid  for  his  limited 
influence  in  that  little  township.  So  this  is 
what  I  am  talking  about.  We  have  to  quote 
our  little  purple  passage  in  our  literature  of 
the  Southern  Committee  on  Political  Ethics. 
We  have  said  that  "our  purpose  Is  to  make 
politics  in  the  South  and  In  the  boarder 
states  more  ethical,  more  dynamic  and  more 
Just."  and  that  means  we  have  to  start  with 
the  Idea  that  every  person — even  one's  op- 
ponent whom  a  candidate  regards  generally 
as  an  "evil"  figure — is  entitled  to  Justice  and 
fair  treatment  and  there's  a  sportsmanship 
basically  in  the  average  American,  I  think, 
that  we  can  count  on  and  once  he  finds 
that  .  .  .  shoddy  practices  are  resorted  to  by 
a  candidate  he's  going  to  rebuke  that 
practice. 

So  It  comes  down,  don't  you  think,  to  a 
matter  of  education,  of  spreading  informa- 
tion about  the  Issues,  and  about  even  the 
men  themselves,  their  background,  and 
finding  ways  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
candidates. 

Baker.  Brooks  Hays,  have  you  ever  had 
experience  with  those  who  seem  to  be  afraid 
of  the  democratic  process,  and  or  with  ex- 
tremist groups? 

Hays.  Yes.  I  have.  I  remember  once  when 
I  was  interested  in  getting  the  merits  of  the 
United  NaUons  presented,  and  there  was  an 
extremist  group  trying  to  thwart  It.  They 
didn't  want  a  vote  to  be  taken  by  that  group, 
or  even  the  merits  to  be  heard.  So  when  one 
of  our  outstanding  speakers  was  scheduled 
to  be  there,  the  opponents  came  early,  they 
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filled  up  the  front  seats,  they  had  been  told 
to  shufne  their  feet  and  make  loud  noises, 
use  every  kind  of  obstructive  tactic  to  keep 
him  from  getting  over  his  points.  Now  this,  to 
me.  is  reprehensible. 

Now  you  go  to  some  meetings,  political 
meetings  .  .  .  you  find  listeners  fehouting  and 
screaming  to  drown  out  the  speaker.  You 
find  that  often  these  plans  have  been  made 
before  the  assembly,  before  the  candidate 
came,  and  even  In  the  early  stages  of  a  cam- 
paign before  these  poor  performances  and 
shocking  things  take  place,  even — in  these 
early  stages  you  find  that  what  you  would 
hope  would  be  a  quiet  deliberate  meeting, 
you  find  that  a  small  minority  has  planned  to 
disrupt  It.  .  .  . 

Well.  I  have  only  contempt  for  this  kind 
of  thing,  and  it's  a  real  problem  for  us  in 
America. 

Baker.  What  can  you  do  In  cases  of  this 
kind? 

Hays.  Oh,  I  think  generally  you  can  anni- 
hilate tactics  of  that  type  by  giving  full 
publicity,  seeing  to  it  that  the  story  circu- 
lates about  shameful  performances.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  deep  repository  of  sportsmanship 
In  the  people,  and  when  they  Bee  somebody 
doing  something  that  prevents  their  getting 
the  truth  and  hearing  the  views  of  others,  or 
when  the  voter  for  example,  the  Individual 
voter  feels  that  his  rights  as  a  listener  are 
being  kicked  around,  he  rebels. 

I  have  seen  men  switch  sides  because  they 
were  shocked  by  the  strategy— the  strategy 
used  by  unethical  people — and  In  this  effort 
to  gain  advantages.  Ethics  then  becomes  a 
very  powerful  force  in  politics  and  I  think 
we  should  find  In  political  history  many  lUus- 
tratlonfi  of  how  things  have  backfired  because 
people  have  resorted  to  these  questionable 
procedures. 

Baker.  With  Issues  as  divisive  as  they  are 
these  days,  is  it  possible  to  have  a  discussion 
of  issues  without  calling  names,  and  using 
extremist  tactics? 

Hays.  Of  course  it  is  and  we  just  must  Im- 
prove our  standards  in  this  regard  In  this 
beloved  country  of  ours.  We  are  all  grieved 
bv  what  we  are  seeing  and  hearing  take  place. 
The  news  media — all  of  them — give  us  a  pic- 
ture of  dissension  that  has  gone  beyond  the 
bounds  of  an  appropriate  and  respectful 
statement  of  dissent.  And  there's  a  place  in 
America  for  dissent,  af  course,  but  courtesy 
and  a  sportsmanlike  attitude — these  are  in- 
dlsepnsible  elements  in  a  political  society 
such  as  we  have  tried  to  develop  in  America 
and  I — I  can  sense  already  a  reaction  in 
America  that  gives  us  hope  that  in  the  next 
campaign  this  will  be  thoroughly  eliminated. 
Baker.  What  you  are  saying  then  is  that 
we  must  have  continuing  conflict  and  a 
consensus  about  the  ground  rules  for  that 
conflict. 

Our  thanks  to  Congressman  Brooks  Hays 
for  Illuminating  the  essentials  of  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

This  is  Torrey  Baker,  speaking  to  you  for 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  bringing 
vou  Political  Perspective:   Is  All  Fair  .  .  .? 
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ciple  and  in  fact.  For  this  reason,  early 
in  this  Congress  I  introduced  H.R.  9766. 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  Gun  Control  Act  in 
its  entirety.  I  also  approached  the  act 
from  another  direction  by  introducing 
H.R.  8628.  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  record- 
keeping requirements  for  shotgun  and 
rifle  ammunition. 

Tlie  proposal  before  the  House  has 
been  essentially  that  called  for  by  my  bill 
H.R.  8628.  It  has  been  considered  because 
the  Senate,  acting  with  foresight  and 
wisdom,  added  it  to  the  interest  equali- 
zation Ux  bill  recently  passed  Ijy  the 
House. 

I  have  called  repeatedly  upon  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  agree  to  support 
the  enlarged  Senate  version  of  the  inter- 
est equalization  tax  bill.  Consequently.  I 
am  both  pl^a-sed  and  gratified  that  the 
House,  in  its  wisdom,  has  voted  to  adept 
the  Senate  measure.  By  so  doing,   the 
House  has  repealed  the  lequirement  that 
a  dealer  keep  records  on  the  name,  ad- 
dress,  and   age   of   persons    purchasing 
ammunition  for  shotguns  and  rifles.  The 
House  has  recognized  that  this  lequire- 
ment  was  impractical,  unworkable,  and 
placed  burdenson-.e  inconveniences  upon 
millions  of  law  abiding  Americans  who 
enjoy  hunting,  trapshooting.  and  other 
sporting  activities  involving  long  guns. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view,  this  repeal 
does  not  go  far  enough,  but  it  is  a  be- 
ginning. I  hope,  however,  that  it  marks 
the  commencement  of  .serious  congres- 
sional examination  of  the  purpose  and 
the  operation  of  the  Gun  Control  Act. 
If  the  Congress  conducts  such  an  inquiry. 
I  am  confident  it  will  conclude  that  the 
act  was  passed  in  the  heat  of  national 
passion    and    remorse    ever    a    rash    of 
tragedies  involving  guns,  and  that  insuf- 
ficient attention  was  paid  to  the  impli- 
cations and  operations  of  the  act.  Once 
this  conclusion  is  reached,  it  will  hope- 
fully be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
Gun  Control  Act  is  repealed  in  its  en- 
tirety. I  look  forward  to  that  day  with 
great  anticipation,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  do  my  utmost  to  see  that  the^act  is 
taken  off  the  books  as  soon  as  possible. 


PARTIAL  REPEAL  OF  THE  GUN 
CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
add  my  endorsement  to  the  proposal  to 
repeal  and  eliminate  the  burdensome  and 
ill-conceived  registration  provisions  for 
shotgun  and  rifle  ammunition  in  the  Gim 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

Since  coming  to  Congress.  I  have  vig- 
orously opposed  gun  registration  in  prin- 


NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  AS  A  POWER  IN 
DEFENSE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    jersey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1969 
Mr.    HELSTOSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
scene,  forever  beyond  forgetting,  is  that 
of   a   devastated   land   which   has  been 
struck  by  a  series  of  nuclear  warheads. 

I  am  not  talking  in  exaggerated  or  sen- 
sational terms,  but  stating  what  we  may 
see  if  we  accede  to  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic pressure  that  has  been  placed 
upon  all  NATO  powers  to  cut  back  upon 
conventional  weapons  and  depend  upon 
nuclear  power  to  defend  against  possible 
Soviet  aggression. 

If  we  are  to  hope  that  our  world  will 
change  and  with  it  our  own  way  of  life, 
it  is  for  us  not  only  to  seek  a  better 
climate  for  our  children,  but  for  all  man- 
kind. We  should  envision  that  better 
tomorrow. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  discouraging  nations  from  us- 
ing nuclear  warheads  In  the  defense  of 
their  country.  Such  a  defense  would 
surely  bring  about  a  retaliation  in  kind 
which  would  put  the  lives  of  many  Inno- 
cent people  to  a  purposeless  end. 

At  one  time  nuclear  power  was  some- 
thing that  we  read  about  in  scientific 
magazines  and  in  science-fiction  stories. 
Today,  we  are  cognizant  of  the  power 
that  threatens  the  survival  of  all  man- 
kind. When  compared  to  the  age  of  the 
earth,  man's  occupation  of  our  planet 
has  been  very  short,  indeed.  And  today, 
we  are  developing  such  destructive  po- 
tentials that  all  of  mankind  could  be 
eradicated  from  this  planet  in  a  compar- 
atively short  period  of  time,  Man's  ability 
to  alter  his  surroundings  to  a  point  of 
complete  destruction  has  developed  in 
the  last  several  decades. 

Wai-  is  always  a  potential  danger,  but 
war  with  its  most  sophisticated  weapons 

is  doubly  so.  „      .     • 

Mr  Speaker,  the  preliminary  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  should  concern 
themselves  with  these  matters  of  nuclear 
weapons  If  we  are  to  continue  to  use  our 
technology  to  keep  producing  these 
weapons,  we  could  lead  the  entire  world 
into  a  more  unstable  situation  rather 
than  ofTering  a  reasonably  ppaceful 
outlet  to  some  of  these  extremely  ad- 
vanced, potentially  dangerous  tech- 
nologies. ^ 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  include  an  editorial  taken 
from  the  November  17.  1969.  issue  of  the 
Record,  a  new.spaper  which  is  widely 
read  in  the  Ninth  Cnnsressional  District 
of  New  Jer.sey.  the  area  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows. 

Danger     a'iSKETmi.:.  "k  Eocs 

The  North  .\tlaiUic  Treaty  Organization  is 
moving  toward  greater  reliance  on  nuclear 
woftDons  as  the  deterrent  against  Soviet  ag- 
gression It  is  to  be  hoped  the  foreign  mlnl.-:- 
ters  of  the  all!  nee  will  reflect  carefully  l>efore 
ap   r  )vlng  t7t:il  cjmmltment 

The  poUtlcU  and  economic  pressure  has 
been   on   all   the  NATO  powers  to  cut   back 


nonnuclear  defenae  forces,  and  that  pressure 
has  led  the  nuclear  planning  group,  which 
has  been  meeting  outside  Waahlngton.  D.C., 
to  plan  reUanoe  on  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
event  of  war  In  Europe. 

The  danger  Is  clear.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
should  invade  an  allied  nation,  say  Greece, 
with  conventional  armament  and  the  only 
response  of  NATO  were  resort  to  the  use  of 
atom  bombs,  then  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  be  In  an  awkward  fix 

The  use  of  nuclear  bombs,  even  the  ones 
that  are  genially  described  as  tactical,  would 
create  a  grave  danger  of  a  Soviet  answer 
In  kind,  and  we'd  be  off  on  a  war  that 
could  depopulate  developed  sections  of  the 
world,  to  phrase  the  horror  as  fastidiously 
as  possible. 

The  question  faced  by  the  President,  who 
must  make  the  decision  since  the  United 
States  would  supply  the  nuclear  arms,  would 
be  whether  the  Invaded  nation.  Greece  In 
our  example,  was  worth  the  rtsk  of  general 
nuclear  war. 

It  Is,  of  course,  an  Indication  of  the  back- 
wardness of  all  nations,  Including  our  own. 
that  such  a  dilemma  Is  Imaginable.  There 
has  to  be  a  better  technique  of  International 
relations  than  this;  but  the  fact  Is  we  haven't 
found  one  that  can  be  relied  on. 

And  there  :Uso  has  to  be  a  better  response 
to  Invasion  bv  conventional  means  th;\n  nu- 
clear bombs.  Reliance  on  the  toUil  weapon, 
to  be  sure,  poses  ;in  awful  threat  against  an 
aggres.sor.  But  the  aggressor  Just  might  cal- 
culate that  in  view  of  the  risks  the  toUl 
weapon  would  nut  be  used 

Costly  as  conventional  arms  may  be  and 
much  as  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  weary 
of  paying  for  them  when  there  Is  fo  much 
more  useful  work  that  ought  to  be  done, 
they  should  be  maintained  tmtll  the  world 
tlnds  more  clvlll7.ed  ways  of  resolving  dls- 
piues.  Nuclear  bombs  or  nothing  is  ,;ltogether 
too  rl?ky  a  gamble  to  get  into. 


CRISIS  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1969 
Mr     PASSMAN,    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following: 


(From  the  West  Carroll  (La.)  Gazette, 

Nov,  6,  19691 

Crisis  in  Amuuca 

Our  hearts  bleed  to  see  this  great  nation, 

this  land  of  ours,  locked  In  the  throes  of  civil 

disorder  and  racial  strife,  plagued  by  a  war 

nobody    wants,    and    weakened    by    moral 

visslcltudes. 

Sad  days  fall  upon  America,  the  Beautiful. 
Long  shadows  lie  across  the  land,  tarnishing, 
nay,  obliterating  the  brilliance  of  her  hope, 
her  opportunity,  her  freedom  and  liberty. 
She  battles  for  her  life,  locked  In  mortal  com- 
bat, not  with  foreign  enemies,  but  with  her 
own  self— her  people.  This  proud,  wonderful, 
bountiful  land  writhes  In  torture  like  a 
human  whose  own  body  vainly  fights  for  Its 
life  against  the  onslaught  of  cells  gone  wild. 
We  suffer  a  "cancer"  of  the  body  politic  Just 
as  surely  as  some  people  now  suffer  that 
dread  malady  cancer. 

This  cancer  eato  at  the  heart  and  soul  of 
America.  And.  more  and  more,  this  land  of 
ours  reveals  the  ravages  of  this  affliction. 

Where  are  her  sons  of  courage  and  destiny 
who  stood  her  In  such  good  stead  In  years 
past?  Where  are  her  daughters  who  strode 
across  this  land  side  by  side  with  their  fron- 
tier mates  to  wrest  from  the  wilderness  a  liv- 
ing (and  a  dying)  and  gave  birth  to  stalwart 
new  generations,  (and  a  new,  brighter  land, 
in  the  process)? 

Far  too  many  latter  day  Americans  occupy 
themselves  in  a  chase  after  the  dollar  and  a 
frantic  quest  after  transient  plea^iure.  They 
let  slide  civic  duly;  ihey  seek  a  \apld  popu- 
larity with  their  equa's  and  their  peers.  Too 
many  of  us  quail  before  the  prospect  of  ex- 
pressing righteous  indignation  Affluence 
makes  us  squirm  with  guilt  that  we  "have" 
and  "thev"  don't.  No  one  ever  "gave"  a  person 
anything  that  counts  except  love  and  a  sense 
Of  'pride,  plus  the  realization  that  you  must 
work  for  what  you  get.  Why  then  have  we  a 
guilt  complex  over  our  bounty  when  .some 
n'cr-do-well  whines  about  what  we.  the  ma- 
jority, "owe"  them? 

America  suffers  from  a  body  politic  emas- 
culated by  guilt  and  mesmerized  by  an  In- 
sane desire  to  flee  from  reality  Into  the 
morass  of  pleasure  seeking. 

This  country  doesn't  need  a  "good  5c 
cigar.'  It  needs  a  new  generaUon  of  people 
with  guts  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  prin- 
ciples; to  transfix  with  steely  eye  the  carping, 
whining,  threatening  diaeldents  and  splnelese 
apolo^sts;  to  rise  up  In  righteous  indlgnaUon 
and  preserve  this  land  of  ours,  this  America, 
this  wonderful  God-blessed  bastion  of  liberty. 


SENATE— Frirfaf/,  November  21,  1969 


The  Senate  met  in  executive  session  at 
11  o'clock  a.m.  and  was  called  to  order 
by  Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L,  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

O  Lord,  our  God,  our  fathers  trusted 
in  Thee  and  were  not  confounded.  Be 
to  us  in  our  day  the  guide  and  strength 
of  old.  Grant  us  the  power  to  discern 
right  from  wrong,  to  separate  the  im- 
portant from  the  unimportant,  to  distin- 
guish between  emotion  and  sound  judg- 
ment, and  in  all  things  to  show  charity. 
Lead  all  who  serve  their  country  in  this 
Chamber  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness that  all  our  doings,  being  or- 
dered by  Thy  wisdom,  may  be  righteous 
in  Thy  sight  and  set  forward  Thy  king- 
dom. 
In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION   OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication  to  the  Senate. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U  S    Senate. 

PHESIDrNT    PRO    TEMPORE. 

Washington,  DC.  November  21,  1969. 

To  the  Senate 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon   Harrt  F.  Btbd.  Jr..  a  Senator 
from  the  State   of  Virginia  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B,  Russell. 
President   pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore.   

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
As   in    legislative   session,   a   message 
from  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves,  by 


Mr.  Haclcney.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  had  disagreed 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  12964)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  purposes: 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
RooNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr. 
Slack.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Flynt, 
Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Lipscobib,  Mr. 
Cedkrberc.  and  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota  were  appointed  managers  at  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  13018)    to  authorize  certain  con- 
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struction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H  R,  lieia.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970,  and  for  other  purpoees;  and 

H,R,  12829  An  act  to  provide  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Interest  equalization  tax,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  November 
20, 1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  relation  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  understanding 
is  that  tlie  morning  business  will  t>e  con- 
cluded not  later  than  11:30  a.m. 

(Unless  otherwise  indicated  the  fol- 
lowing proceedings,  up  to  the  conclusion 
of  morning  business,  were  held  as  in 
legislative  session.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  committees  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendars  Nos.  543  and  544. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  LEGAL  AID  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  1421)  to  amend  ihe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Legal  Aid  Act  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1421 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and,  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Legal  Aid 
Act   (D.C.  Code.  sec.  2-2205)    Is  amended  by 


deleting  the  following:    "shall  receive  com- 
pensation of  $16,000  per  annum,  and". 

Sec,  2,  Section  7  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Legal  Aid  Act  (DC,  Code,  Sec  2-2206)  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  following:  ",  ex- 
cept the  Director,". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-547 >.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&ii  follows: 

PLTRPOSC    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  S,  1421  Is  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Legal  Aid  Act  to  delete 
the  celling  of  $16,000  annual  srilary  on  the 
position  of  Director  of  the  Legal  Aid  Agency, 

The  District  of  Columbia  Legal  Aid  Agency 
was  created  In  1960  by  the  86th  Congress  to 
provide  legal  representation  of  indigents  in 
Judicial  proceedings  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, The  act  provided  that  the  Trustees 
of  the  Agency  should  appoint  a  Director  of 
the  Agency  who  would  receive  an  annual 
compensation  of  $16,000,  The  act  further 
authorized  the  Director  to  employ  profes- 
sional and  ofBce  staff  at  salaries  following  the 
scale  for  employees  of  similar  quallflcatlons 
and  seniority  In  the  OfBce  of  the  US,  attor- 
ney for  the  District  of  Columbia, 

The  celling  of  $16,000  on  the  Director's  sal 
.iry.  as  established  by  Congress,  may  have 
been  realistic  in  1960  but  your  committee 
feels  that  it  Is  no  longer  a  realistic  figure. 
This  s.ilary  restriction  prevents  the  trustees 
from  pa\-lng  the  Agency  Director  little  more 
than  the  going  rate  for  new  law  school  gradu- 
ates. The  Director  supervises  a  large,  full- 
time  Staff  of  attorneys,  investigators,  and 
clerical  help.  He  also  handles  a  large  share  of 
the  Agency's  trial  work.  Including  important 
felony  cases. 

Under  the  statute  the  trustees  are  author- 
ized to  pay  Agency  employees,  other  than 
the  Director,  salaries  comparable  to  those 
paid  to  employees  of  similar  quallflcatlons 
and  seniority  In  the  office  of  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney. A  senior  trial  attorney  in  the  Agency 
might  well  qualify  for  a  salary  of  $20,000  and 
under  the  statute  the  trustees  might  well 
authorize  such  a  salary.  Morale  and  manage- 
ment difficulties,  however,  are  Invited  U  any 
employee  Is  paid  more  than  the  Director. 

The  deletion  of  the  celling  on  the  Direc- 
tor's salary,  however,  does  not  affect  the 
valuable  proviso  In  the  statute  that  salaries 
be  comparable  to  those  paid  In  the  office  of 
the  U.S.  attorney. 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PUB- 
LIC DEFENDER  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2602),  the  District  of  Colimibia 
Public  Defender  Act  of  1969,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  16,  strike  out  "Representation  may 
be  furnished  at  any  stage  of  a  proceed- 
ing, including  appellate,  ancillary  and 
collateral  proceedings.",  and,  in  lieu 
thereof,  insert  "Such  representation 
shall  be  fiunished  at  every  stage  of  a 
proceeding — including  ancillary,  trial, 
appellate,  and  collateral  proceedings — 
where  the  person  to  be  represented  has 
a  right  to  counsel  under  the  then  pre- 
vailing law  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  where  representation  for  such  per- 
son is  not  otherwise  provided.". 

On  page  3,  after  line  22,  strike  out: 


(b)  Each  trustee  shall  serve  a  three-year 
term  of  office.  Upon  the  resignation  or  death 
of  a  trustee  or  the  expiration  of  a  term  of 
office,  the  remaining  trustees  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  names  of  pwrsons  qualified 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  recommendations  of  the  trustees, 
the  Comnalssloner  shall  appoint  persons  to 
fill  vacancies  on  the  Board,  Any  person  ap- 
pointed to  fill  an  unexpired  term  shall  serve 
for  the  balance  of  that  term.  The  judges  of 
the  Federal  courts  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  courts 
shall  be  Ineligible  to  serve  as  trustees 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

I  b  I  Each  trustee  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
full  term  of  three  years  or  for  the  balance 
of  an  unexpired  term,  by  a  panel  consisting 
of  the  chief  Judges  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Ap[>eals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit,  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Said  panel  shall  be  presided  over 
by  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

On  page  4,  line  19,  after  the  word 
■'tiustee,",  insert  "Each  appointee  shall 
hold  office,  however,  until  his  successor 
is  appointed  and  qualifies,";  and  on  page 
7.  line  2.  after  the  word  "chapter.",  in- 
sert "Upon  the  approval  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees,  moi*eover,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  Defender  Service  Is  au- 
thorized to  accept  public  grants  and  pri- 
vate contributions  in  the  furtherance  of 
its  lawful  objectives  and  pui-poses":  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  Defender  .^ct  of  1969. " 

Sec,  2,  The  Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  redesignated  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Defender  Service 
(hereinafter  called  the  Service) 

Sec.  3.  I  a)  The  Service  Is  authonzed  to 
represent  pyersons  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia who  are  financially  unable  to  obtain  ade- 
quate representation  In  each  of  the  following 
categories : 

(1)  persons  charged  with  an  offense  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  for  a  term  cf  six 
months,  or  more; 

(2)  persons  charged  with  violating  a  con- 
dition of  probation  or  parole; 

_  (3)  persons  subject  to  proceedings  pur- 
suant to  chapter  5  of  title  21  of  t'.-ie  District 
of  Columbia  Code  (Hospitalization  of  the 
Mentally  111) : 

(4)  persons  for  whom  civil  commitment  Is 
sought  piu^uant  to  title  III  of  the  Narcotic 
Addict  RehabUitation  Act  of  1966.  80  Stat, 
1444  (42  U.S,C,  sec.  3411,  et  seq)  or  the  pro- 
visions Of  the  Hospital  Treatment  for  Drug 
Addicts  Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia  (67 
Stat.  77).  as  amended  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  24- 
601,  et  seq.); 

(5)  juveniles  alleged  to  be  delinquent  or 
in  need  of  supervision. 

Such  representation  shall  be  furnished  at 
every  stage  of  a  proceeding — Including  ancil- 
lary, trial,  appellate,  and  collateral  proceed- 
ings— where  the  person  to  be  represented 
has  a  right  to  counsel  under  the  then  pre- 
vailing law  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
where  representation  for  such  person  is  not 
otherwise  provided.  Not  more  than  sixty 
percent  of  the  persons  annually  determined 
to  be  financially  unable  to  obtain  adequate 
representation  In  the  above  categories  may 
be  represented  by  the  Service,  but  the  Serv- 
ice may  furnish   technical   and   other  assist- 
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ance  to  private  attorneys  appointed  to  rep- 
resent, persons  described  in  the  above- 
enumerated  categories.  The  Service  shall  de- 
termine the  best  practicable  allocation  of  IW 
staff  personnel  to  the  couru  where  it  fur- 
nishes representation 

(b(  The  Service  Is  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  the  courts  In  eetablUhlng  an  effective 
and  adequate  system  for  appointment  of  pri- 
vate attorneys  to  represent  persons  specified 
in  subsection  la),  but  the  courta  shall  have 
ftnal  responsllbllty  for  the  appointment  sys- 
tem. The  Service  shall  report  to  the  courts 
at  lea-t  quarterly  on  matters  relating  to  the 
operation  of  the  appointment  system  and 
shall  consult  with  the  courts  on  the  need  for 
modifications  and  improvements 

(C)  Upon  approval  of  Its  Board  of  Trust- 
ees, the  Service  may  perform  such  other 
fiuictlons  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  the  duties  described  above. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  55ervlce  shall  be  governed 
by  a  Board  of  Trustees  composed  of  seven 
mentbers.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  estab- 
lish general  policy  for  the  Service  but  shall 
not  direct  the  conduct  of  particular  cases. 

lb)  Each  trustee  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  full  term  of  three  years  or  for  the  balance 
of  an  unexpired  term,  by  a  panel  consisting 
of  the  chief  Judges  of  the  United  States 
Court  crXppeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bla'Clrciift:  the  United  SUte,  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Said  panel  shall  be  presided  over  by  the  Com- 
missioner of   the  District  of  Columbia. 

No  person  shall  serve  more  than  two  con- 
secutive full  three-year  terms  as  a  trustee. 
Each  appointee  shall  hold  office,  however, 
until  his  succe'ssoa-  lei  appointed  and  qxiallfles. 
(c)  The  trustees  of  the  Legal  Aid  Agency 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  office  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  serve  the  un- 
expired portions  of  their  terms  as  trustees  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Defender 
Service. 

(  d  I  For  the  purposes  of  any  action  brought 
aKalutit  the  trustees  of  the  Service,  the 
trustees  are  employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Skc  5.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  appoint 
a  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Serv- 
ice, each  of  whom  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Board.  The  Director  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  suparvlslon  of  the  work  of  the 
Service  and  .shall  perform  such  other  duties 
as  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  prescribe  The 
Deputy  Director  shall  assist  the  Director  and 
shall  perform  stich  duties  as  he  may  prescribe. 
The  Director  and  Deputy  Director  shall  be 
members  of  the  Dar  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  flx  the  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  to  the  Director  and 
the  Deputy  Director,  without  regard  to  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  3  of  chapter  53  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  compensation 
for  the  Director  shall  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum rate  provided  for  GS-18  and  for  the 
Deputv  Director  the  maximum  rate  pro- 
vided for  GS-17.  In  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  6.  The  Director  shall  employ  a  staff  of 
attorneys,  clerical,  and  other  personnel  nec- 
essary to  provide  adequate  and  effective  de- 
fense services.  The  Director  shall  make 
assignments  of  the  personnel  of  the  Service. 
The  salaries  of  all  employees  of  the  Service, 
other  than  the  Director  and  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector, shall  be  flxed  by  the  Director,  without 
regard  to  chapter  51  and  subchapter  3  of 
chapter  53  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  but  shall  not  exceed  the  salaries  which 
may  be  paid  to  persons  of  slmllftr  qualifica- 
tions and  experience  in  the  Office  of  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  All  attorneys  employed  by  the 
Service  to  represent  persons  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Sec.  7.  No  attorney  employed  by  the  Service 


shall,  engage  In  the  private  practice  of  law 
or  receive  a  fee  for  representing  any  person 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Service  shall  submit  a  fiscal  year  report  of  the 
Service's  operations  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  chief  Judges  of  the 
Federal  courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  courts,  and 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia The  report  shall  Include  a  statement 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Service  and 
a  summary  of  services  performed  during  the 
year. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  annually 
arrange  for  an  Independent  audit  to  be  pre- 
pared by  a  certified  public  accountant  or  by 
a  deslKuee  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts. 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  each  fiscal  year,  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  Trea.sury  to  the  credit  of  the 
District  of  CoUmibia.  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  implement  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter.  Upon  the  approval  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees,  moreover,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  Defender  Service  is  authorized 
to  accept  public  grants  and  private  contrlX^ 
butlons  in  the  furtherance  of  its  lawful 
objectives  and  purposes. 

Sec  10.  All  employees  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Agency  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  .shall  be  deemed 
to  be  employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Defender  Service  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  same  compensation  and  benefits  as 
they  are  entitled  to  as  employees  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Ai<ency  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sec  U.  The  Act  of  .June  27.  1960  (74  Stat. 
229)  (DC.  Code.  sec.  2-2201  to  2  2210)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-5481,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OK    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  con- 
vert the  existing  pilot  project  Legal  Aid 
Agency  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Into  a 
full-fledged  public  defender  program 

The  Public  Defender  Service  established  by 
this  bill  would  help  provide  legal  represen- 
tation to  defendants,  In  criminal  cases  who 
are  financially  unable  to  obtain  adequate 
counsel:  would  expedite  criminal  trials  by 
providing  experienced  counsel  in  such  cases: 
and  would  assist  the  private  bar  and  aid  the 
courts  In  establishing  an  adequate  system  for 
the  appointment  of  private  counsel  In  appro- 
priate cases. 

NEED     FOR     THE     LEGISLATION 

This  bill  Is  part  of  the  President's  program 
to  reduce  crime  In  the  National  Capital.  In 
recommending  this  legislation  on  January  31 
In  his  message  on  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  President  said: 

"The  recent  bail  reform  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  have  emphasized  the  Im- 
portant contributions  skilled  defense  coun- 
sel can  make  toward  exi)editlng  criminal 
trials.  Too  often.  Inexperienced  lawyers  who 
are  appointed  to  represent  Indigent  defend- 
ants complicate  EOid  delay  the  trial  process 
by  their  unfamUlartty  with  the  law  and 
criminal  practice.  Experience  has  shown  that 
professional  public  defenders,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  better  safeguard  the  rights 


of  defendants,  but  also  speed  the  process  of 

justice." 

The  US.  Constitution  guarantees  represen- 
tation by  competent  counsel  to  all  defend- 
ants in  serious  criminal  cases.  Where  a  de- 
fendant cannot  afford  such  counsel,  it  must 
be  supplied,  at  Government  expense,  from  a 
public  agency  or  the  private  bar  Experience 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  indicates  that 
the  private  bar  alone  cannot  meet  this  need, 
and  that  the  existing  public  agency,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Legal  Aid  Agency,  must 
also  be  expanded  to  meet  the  growing  crim- 
inal caseload. 

The  Legal  Aid  Agency  was  created  by  Con- 
gress In  1960.  It  was  a  small  organization 
with  capacity  to  represent  only  a  limited 
number  of  defendants.  Essentially,  it  was  an 
experiment— the  only  Federal  public  de- 
fender office  in  the  Nation 

In  1960,  the  organization  had  four  lawyers, 
two  Investigators,  and  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000.  Now  it  has  22  lawyers,  six  investi- 
gators and  appropriations  of  about  $250,000. 
This  Increase  in  size,  however,  has  been 
inadequate  to  meet  the  National  Capital 
crime  crisis.  The  Agency  still  represen'.*  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  indicted  defendants. 
Uke  so  many  other  units  of  the  criminal 
jusUce  system,  it  must  both  expand  its  ca- 
pacity and  undertake  new  roles. 

The  nearly  total  reliance  on  private  prac- 
titioners to  represent  Indigent  defendants 
must  be  reduced  Developments  in  the  crimi- 
nal law  have  made  It  increasingly  difficult 
for  the  private  practitioner  to  effectively  and 
adequatelv  handle  criminal  cases  on  un  ad 
hoc  basis!  The  growing  complexity  of  the 
criminal  law  requires  specialists  who  are 
regularly  engaged  In  this  field  of  law.  Fur- 
ther, the  dramatic  rise  in  the  number  of 
criminal  cases  has  placed  an  Intolerable  bur- 
den on  the  private  bar  which  has  over  the 
ye.\rs  given  great  service  to  Indigent  defend- 
.ints 

The  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Commis- 
sion took  cognizance  of  this  situation  in  1966 
and  commented; 

•In  view  of  the  Increasing  case  volume 
and  new  requirements  for  legal  assistance, 
the  Commission  recommends  that  services 
of  private  counsel  be  supplemented  by  an 
expanded  public  defender  .system  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Public  defenders  can 
render  better  and  more  economical  legal 
assistance  in  several  respects.  Dependence 
on  counsel  appointed  from  the  private  bar 
is  unrealistic  and  Impractical  in  certain 
stages  of  a  criminal  proceeding.  The  District 
has  already  experienced  difficulty  in  utilizing 
private  counsel  at  stationhouse  interroga- 
tions. Similarly,  in  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions an  attorney  must  be  physically  present 
to  receive  an  assignment,  a  requirement  dif- 
ficult for  many  members  of  the  bar  to  meet. 
A  recent  American  Bar  Foundation  survey 
concluded  that  the  costs  of  financing  a 
defender  system  in  large  cities  were  generally 
less  than  the  costs  of  an  assigned  counsel 
system." 

As  the  criminal  process  grows  more  com- 
l>lex  and  criminal  cases  grow  more  protracted, 
constmaing  more  and  more  time  of  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  system,  It  becomes  urgently  nec- 
essary that  the  available  time  be  spent  as 
efficiently  as  possible.  A  competent  public 
defenders  office  Is  imperative  to  the  expe- 
ditious administration  of  criminal  Justice. 
S.  260J2  converts  the  existing  District  of 
Columbia  Legal  Aid  Agency  into  a  full- 
fledged  Public  Defender  Service  with  (1) 
authority  to  represent  up  to  60  percent  of 
all  eligible  adult  and  Juvenile  defendants, 
and  '2)  a  role  in  developing  a  system  of 
adequate  representation  for  the  remaining 
40  f>ercent. 

PRINCIPAL    FEATURES    OF    THE    BILL 

Provisions  for  representation 
The    proposed    legislation    authorizes    the 
Public  Defender  Service  to  represent  up  to 
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60  percent  cf  all  persons  who  are  utiable  to 
obtain  adequate  representation.  Such  per- 
sons must  be  involved,  however,  in  one  of  the 
following  five  classes  of  cases: 

1.  Criminal  cases  where  the  offense  is  pun- 
ishable by  at  least  6  months  imprisonment . — 
Presently.  Legal  Aid  represents  only  If  the 
maximum  penalty  Is  a  year.  Changing  to  a 
6-monih-penalty  criterion  adds  relatively 
few  ca.ses  but  would  put  public  defender 
services  on  the  same  basis  as  those  under  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act. 

2  Cases  in  which  u  violation  of  probation 
or  parole  is  charged. — This  is  an  expansion 
of  service  made  necessary  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Mempa  v.  Rhay,  which  ex- 
tended the  right  to  counsel  to  probation 
revocation  proceedings 

;!  Cases  in  which  civil  commitment  is 
sought  pursuant  to  title  21  of  the  District 
cf  Columbia  Code. — This  allows  the  Service 
to  represent  persons  being  committed  on 
mental  health  grounds  as  well  as  those  seek- 
ing rrleiise  The  Agency  hits  been  supplying 
services  in  this  area. 

4  Cases  in  which  civil  comrnitment  of  a 
narcotic  addict  is  sought.^Under  title  III  of 
the  Narcotics  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  sus- 
pected addicts  are  entitled  to  the  assistance 
of  couiisel  when  civil  commitment  is  sought. 
The  Service  should  assume  part  of  this  rep- 
resent^atlon  as  well  as  representation  of  sus- 
pected addicts  facing  civil  commitment 
under  the  analogous  provisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code. 

5  Cares  m  which  jurenite  delinquency  or 
'being  a  n.ienile  in  need  of  supervision"  is 
alleged.— TYiis  allows  the  Service  to  repre- 
.sent  juveniles  charged  with  law  violations  as 
well  as  those  who.  though  not  charged  with 
a  criminal  act,  face  the  possibility  of  a  penal- 
type  dlspoEition. 

Cooperation  with  private  bar 

The  Pubic  Defender  Act  specifically  au- 
thorizes the  Service  to  assist  the  private  bar 
ill  repre.-entlng  the  remaining  40  percent  of 
the  criminal  cases  where  the  defendant  is 
tinable  to  dbtain  adequate  representation.  As 
in  the  past,  this  means  supplying  the  private 
bar  with  research  memoranda.  Information 
(111  recent  developments,  assistance  In  inves- 
tigations, and  so  forth. 

Further,  the  Service  is  directed  to  co- 
(.perate  with  the  court  in  establishing  an 
adequate  system  for  appointment  of  pri- 
vate counsel.  This  provision  will  permit  the 
Service  to  respond  to  the  flndlngs  of  the 
1969  District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Confer- 
ence. That  Conference  fully  developed  the 
inadequacies  of  a  present  private  appoint- 
ment system  and  considered  new  methods  of 
appointment  which  would  Include  coordina- 
tion by  a  unit  like  the  Defender  Service. 

This  section  is  speciflc  in  its  provision 
that  the  courts  shall  have  final  responsibility 
for  the  appointment  of  counsel. 

Administration  and  staff 

The  Pviblic  Defender  Service  Act  places 
general  policy  supervision  of  the  Service 
in  a  board  of  trustees.  This  is  similar  to  the 
existing  method  of  supervising  the  Legal 
Aid  Agency. 

Daily  supervision  of  the  Service  and  all 
matters  relating  to  the  handling  of  speciflc 
rases  lies  with  the  Director  of  the  Service. 
The  proposed  legislation  increases  salary  for 
the  Director  to  a  GS-18  level  (eliminating 
the  present  celling  of  $16,000)  and  makes 
staff  salaries  comparable  to  salaries  of  as- 
sistant U.S.  attorneys. 

Combined  with  appropriation  bills  now 
pending  before  Congress,  these  provisions 
should  permit  the  Service  to  attract  and  re- 
tain competent  attorneys.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  Service  will  grow  to  an  organiza- 
tion of  50  attorneys  plus  additional  sup- 
porting personnel. 

Costs 

In  Its  fiscal  year  1970  budget,  the  I«gal 
Aid  Agency  la  requesting  an  appropriation 


of  $770,000.  The  Department  of  Justice  esti- 
mates that,  once  in  full  operation,  the  Pub- 
lic Defender  Service  authorized  by  this  bill 
will  require  appropriations  annually  at 
$1,250,000. 


SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHN  F. 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  6 
years  ago  tomorrow,  a  President  of  the 
United  States  was  assassinated.  I  refer 
to  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy — a  colleague 
of  ours  in  this  body  and  also  a  colleague 
of  some  of  us  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  did  not  want  this  occasion  to  pass 
without  expressing  my  continuing  sor- 
row that  this  tragedy  struck  this  young 
man  at  a  time  when  he  was  on  the  verge 
of  greatness.  His  loss  has  been  most 
seriously  felt  and  not  only  by  his  family 
and  by  Congress.  It  has  been  felt  and 
felt  deeply  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

So  I  rise  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  accomplishments  that  marked  his 
all  too  brief  term  in  office.  I  rise  as  well 
to  renew  my  personal  dedication;  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  ideals  for  which  John  Ken- 
nedy stood  and  to  the  goals  that  he 
sought. 

We  still  miss  John  F.  Kennedy.  We 
shall  go  on  missing  him  because  what 
he  did  and  the  way  he  did  it,  what  he 
sought  for  this  Nation  and  the  way  he 
sought  it — all  will  remain  as  giant 
monuments  to  his  tenure  in  office  as 
the  35th  President  of  the  United  States 
and  as  inspiration  to  the  generations 
to  come. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  when  one 
is  struck  down  in  virtual  youth,  as  was 
our  late  colleague  John  F.  Kennedy,  the 
tragedy  implicit  in  that  circumstance 
was  a  shock  felt  not  only  by  the  American 
people  but  by  the  people  of  all  the  world 
as  well. 

In  my  travels  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  I  foimd  that  the  man  in  the 
street  felt  that  sadness  of  loss  and  dep- 
rivation fully  as  much  as  the  American 
people  did.  The  line  which  formed  in 
Wellington.  New  Zealand,  to  sign  the 
book  of  condolences  at  the  American 
Embassy  was  the  greatest  crowd  which 
ever  had  appeared  on  any  similar  pub- 
lic occasion.  People  whom  one  met  in 
Yugoslavia  or  England  or  Ireland  or 
Germany  expressed  the  same  feelings. 

All  of  us  who  travel  know  that  the 
finest  evidence  of  friendship  we  could 
tender  to  the  people  of  other  nations 
was  the  Kennedy  half  dollar,  and  to 
pass  that  facsimile  of  the  portrait  of  the 
late  President  to  someone  was  to  estab- 
lish an  instant  bond  of  fellowship  and 
of  compassion  and  of  recognition  that 
this  man  personified  many  of  the  dreams 
and  aspirations  of  the  world.  The  loss  is 
still  felt  by  all  of  us,  as  are  all  the  trage- 
dies that  have  beset  this  star-crossed 
family. 

So  I  join  In  noting  the  sad  anniver- 
sary of  this  dreadful  incident,  and  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
in  again  expressing  the  common  sad- 
ness of  mankind  that  such  an  occurrence 
would  deprive  us  of  the  talents  and  of 
the  hope  which  rested  In  him  when  this 
happened. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION BILL,  1970— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  submit  a  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  13018)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate.  

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

( For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  November  20.  1969.  pp. 
35232-35240.  Congressional  Record.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  leport 
on  the  mihtarj'  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  I  have  a  brief  state- 
ment I  should  like  to  make. 

The  report  was  signed  by  all  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  and  has  now- 
been  agreed  to  by  the  House.  I  believe  the 
end  result  is  an  improvement  on  the 
original  product  of  either  House.  The  bill, 
as  agreed  to  in  conference,  provides  a 
total  new  authority  of  $1,626,920  000  and 
an  increase  in  prior  years  authoi'ily  of 
$23,677,000,  or  a  total  authority  of 
$1,650,597,000.  which  is  $266,419,000  be- 
low the  departmental  request.  This  is  a 
percentage  decrease  of  about  14  percent 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  very  substantial 
reduction  in  a  i-ather  austere  bill. 

As  an  indication  that  the  Senate  posi- 
tion prevailed  in  most  instances,  there 
were  some  200  items  in  dispute  and  the 
Senate  position  prevailed  in  about  80  per- 
cent of  them. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a  few 
items  I  would  like  to  mention.  It  is  to  be 
recalled  that  the  Marine  Corps  had  re- 
quested authority  to  acquire  a  small 
amount  of  real  estate  in  the  southeast 
section  of  the  city  adjacent  to  the  Marine 
ban^cks  to  permit  them  to  expand  the 
barracks.  Although  the  Senate  com- 
mittee is  well  aware  of  the  need  to  ex- 
pand the  barracks,  the  request  was  de- 
ferred, primarily  because  if  approved,  it 
would  result  in  the  displacing  of  several 
families  now  residing  in  homes  on  the 
property.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the 
Senate  position  prevailed  and  the  House 
conferees  agreed  to  the  deferral  of  this 
proposal  until  the  fiscal  year  1971 
authorization  bill  to  afford  the  prx>per 
officials  of  the  DeF>artment  of  Defense 
to  work  with  the  local  authorities  and 
the  community  in  finding  housing  for 
those  persons  who  will  be  displaced.  I 
might  add  that  I  have  alreadr  called  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretarj* 
of  Defense. 

Another  matter  of  considerable  inter- 
est in  which  the  Senate  position  pre- 
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vailed  was  the  deletion  of  section  708  of 
the  House-pasaed  bUl  which  sought  to 
prohibit  Interfering  with,  obstructing,  or 
impeding  mUltory  and  Defense  affairs  by 
picketing  or  parading  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pentagon.  The  Senate  conferees  had 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality and  the  desirability  of  the  pro- 
posed provision.  The  conferees  did  agree, 
however,  that  there  is  a  requirement  for 
a  full  report  to  be  made  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  lo  the  adequacy  of  laws 
which  seek  to  prevent  the  unlawful  In- 
terruption of  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess in  national  security  affairs  and  in 
other  vital  areas  of  our  national  defense. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  At- 
torney General  are  being  called  upon  to 
report  to  the  Congress  In  this  regard. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  mention 
another  matter  I  consider  to  be  of  con- 
siderable importance  which  was  the 
Senate  committee's  efforts  to  perfect  leg- 
islation designed  to  reduce  overruns  In 
the  field  of  military  construction  and  In- 
duce the  Departments  through  better 
DMrnagement  to  provide  better  cost  esti- 
mates and  reduce  the  cost  of  design.  In- 
spection and  overhead.  I  think  I  can 
state  that  the  House  conferees  fully 
share  our  views  in  this  regard  and  read- 
ily accepted  sections  703  and  704  of  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  which  were 
designed   to   produce   the    results   indi- 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  Senate  Republican  on  the 
fiscal  year  1970  military  construction  bill, 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Senate-House  conference  should 
serve  well  the  Nation's  defense  structure. 

The  conference  met  and  elected  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wasliington 
( Mr.  Jackson  )  as  chairman.  He  provided 
able  leadership  in  presenting  the  Senate 
position  before  the  conference. 

In  my  opinion  the  conference  reached 
sound  conclusions  which  wiU  result  in 
wise  growth  cuid  maintenance  of  our 
military  capability.  Fortunately,  it  was 
possible  to  accomplish  this  goal  and  at 
the  same  time  make  some  reductions  in 
expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  the  conferees  ex- 
hibited a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  will- 
ingness to  meet  each  other  halfway  in 
settling  the  differences  between  the  two 
bills  and  I  am  pleased  to  give  my  support 
to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  conference  report  be  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW  AND  THE 
NEWS  MEDIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  great  interest  last  evening  to  the 
thoughtful  address  of  Vice  President 
Spiro  Acnew  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 

He  repeated  his  opposition  to  censor- 
ship in  any  form  and  Indicated  we  have 
censorship  now,  imposed  by  a  little 
fraternity  of  news  commentators  and 
analysts  having  similar  social  and  politi- 
cal views. 

As  I  read  and  later  listened  to  his 
speech,  I  concluded  the  Vice  President 
was  again  alerting  the  American  people 


to  weigh  carefully  the  words  of  those 
who  for  too  long  have  attempted  to  mold 
public  opinion  their  way. 

Strong,  independent  voices  have  been 
stilled  in  this  country  and,  therefore,  it 
is  refreshing  to  have  the  Vice  President 
speaking  out.  It  seems  strange  that  those 
who  so  sharply  criticize  his  right  to  dis- 
sent are  generally  those  who  publicly 
espouse  and,  in  some  cases,  promote  It. 

The  majority  of  Americans  will  be  for- 
ever grateful  to  the  Vice  President  be- 
cause he  is  m  earnest;  he  will  not  equiv- 
ocate, he  will  not  excuse,  he  will  not  re- 
treat, and  above  all,  he  will  be  heard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the 
Vice  Presidents  speech  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  thi  Vici  Prksidbnt 
One  week  ago  tonight  I  new  out  to  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  exercised  my  rlglit  to  dis- 
sent. ,       ^    .    T 

There  has  been  some  crttlcism  or  what  I 
had  to  say  out  there. 

Let  me  give  you  a  sampling. 

One  Congressman  charged  me  with,  and  I 
quote,  "A  creeping  socialistic  scheme  against 
the  free  enterprise  broadcast  Industry."  That 
Is  the  first  time  In  my  memory  anybody  ever 
accused  Ted  Agnew  of  entertaining  socialist 

Ideas. 

On  Monday,  largely  besause  of  this  ad- 
dress, Mr  Humphrey  charRCd  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration with  a  'calculated  attack"  on 
the  right  of  dissent  and  on  the  media  today. 
Yet.  It  is  widely  known  that  Mr.  Humphrey 
himself  believes  deeply  that  unfair  coverage 
of  the  Democratic  Convention  In  Chicago, 
by  the  same  media,  contributed  to  his  defeat 
in  November.  Now,  his  wounds  are  appar- 
ently healed,  and  he  casts  his  lot  with  those 
who  were  questioning  his  own  political  cour- 
age a  year  ago.  But  let  us  leave  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey to  his  own  conscience.  America  already 
has  too  many  politicians  who  would  rather 
switch  than  flght. 

Others  charged  that  my  purpose  was  to 
stifle  dissent  in  this  country  Nonsense.  The 
expression  of  my  views  has  produced  enough 
rugged  dissent  In  the  last  week  to  wear  out 
a  whole  covey  of  commentators  and  col- 
umnists 

One  critic  charged  that  the  speech  was 
"disgraceful.  Ignorant  and  base,'  that  It 
"leads  us  as  a  nation  Into  an  ugly  era  of  the 
most  fearsome  suppression  and  Intimida- 
tion." One  national  commentator,  whose 
name  Is  known  to  everyone  In  this  room, 
said  'I  hesitate  to  get  Into  the  gutter  with 
this  guy."  Another  commentator  charges  that 
It  was  "one  of  the  most  sinister  .speeches  I 
have  ever  heard  mtide  by  a  public  official. " 
The  President  of  one  network  said  it  was  an 
"unprecedented  attempt  to  Intimidate  a  news 
medium  which  depends  for  Its  existence 
upon  government  licenses."  The  President 
of  another  charged  me  with  "an  appeal  to 
prejudice,"  and  said  It  was  evident  that  I 
would  prefer  the  kind  of  television  "that 
would  be  subservient  to  whatever  political 
group  happened  to  be  In  authority  at  the 
time." 
And  they  say  I  have  a  thin  skin. 
Here  are  classic  examples  of  overreactlon. 
These  attacks  do  not  address  themselves  to 
the  questions  I  have  raised.  In  fairness,  oth- 
ers— the  majority  of  critics  and  commen- 
tators— did  take  up  the  main  thrust  of  my 
address  And  If  the  debate  they  have  en- 
gaged in  continues,  our  goal  will  surely 
bo  reached — a  thorough  self-examination  by 
the  networks  of  their  own  policies — and  per- 
haps prejudices.  That  was  my  objective  then; 
It  Is  my  objective  now 


Now,  let  me  repeat  to  you  the  thrirst  of  my 
remarks  the  other  night,  and  make  some 
new  points  and  raise  some  new  Issues. 

I  am  oppoeed  to  censorship  of  television 
or  the  press  In  any  form.  I  don't  care  whether 
censorship  Is  Imposed  by  government  or 
whether  It  results  from  management  In  the 
choice  and  the  presentation  of  the  news  by 
a  little  fraternity  having  similar  social  and 
political  views  I  am  against  censorship  In  all 
forms. 

But  a  broader  spectrum  of  national  opli  • 
ion  should  be  represented  among  the  com- 
mentators of  the  network  news.  Men  who 
can  articulate  other  polnU  of  view  s.'iouW  be 
brought  forward. 

And  a  high  wall  of  separation  should  be 
raised  between  what  la  news  and  what  Is 
commentary. 

And  the  American  people  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  trend  toward  the  monopoliza- 
tion of  the  great  public  Information  vehicles 
and  the  concentration  of  more  smd  more 
power  over  public  opinion  in  fewer  and  fewer 
hands. 

Should  a  conglomerate  be  formed  that  tied 
together  a  shoe  company  with  a  shirt  com- 
pany, some  voice  will  rise  up  righteously  to 
say  that  this  Is  a  great  danger  to  the  econ- 
omy; and  that  the  conglomerate  ought  to 
be  broken  up. 

But  a  single  company.  In  the  Nation's 
Capital,  holds  control  of  the  largest  news- 
paper in  Washington,  DC  ,  and  one  of  the 
four  major  television  stations,  and  an  all- 
news  radio  station.  otuJ  one  of  the  three 
major  national  news  magazines — all  grinding 
out  the  same  editorial  line — and  this  Is  not 
a  subject  you  have  seen  debated  on  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  the  Washington  Post  or  the 
New  York  Times. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity,  before  ray 
thoughts  are  obliterated  In  the  smoking  type- 
writers of  my  friends  In  Washington  and 
New  York,  let  me  emphasize  I  am  not  recom- 
mending the  dismemberment  of  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  Company.  I  am  merely  pointing 
out  that  the  public  should  be  aware  that 
these  four  powerful  voices  hearken  to  the 
same  master. 

I  am  merely  raising  these  questions  so  that 
the  American  people  will  become  aware  of— 
and  think  of  the  implications  of— the  grow- 
ing monopolization  of  the  voices  of  public 
opinion  on  which  we  all  depend— for  our 
knowledge  and  for  the  basis  of  our  views 

When  the  Washington  Times-Herald  died 
In  the  Nation's  Capital,  that  was  a  political 
tragedy;  and  when  the  NeK  York  Jonrnal- 
American,  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun,  the  New  York  Mirror  and  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  all  collapsed  within  this  dec- 
ade, that  was  a  great,  great  political  tragedy 
for  the  people  of  New  York.  The  New  York 
Times  was  a  better  newspap)er  when  they 
were  alive  than  it  is  now  that  they  are  gone. 

What  has  happened  In  the  city  of  New 
York  has  happened  In  other  great  cities  in 
America. 

Many,  many  strong  independent  voices 
have  been  stilled  In  this  country  In  recent 
years  Lacking  the  vigor  of  competition,  some 
of  those  that  have  survived  have,  let  us  face 
It,  grown  fat  and  Irresponsible. 

I  offer  an  example.  When  300  Congress- 
men and  59  Senators  signed  a  letter  en- 
dorsing the  President's  policy  in  Vietnam  It 
was  news — big  news.  Even  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Baltimore  Sun — scarcely  house 
organs  of  the  Nixon  Administration — placed 
it  prominently  on  the  front  F>age. 

Yet  the  next  morning  the  New  York  Times. 
which  considers  itself  America's  paper  of 
record,  did  not  c.irry  a  word.  Why? 

If  a  theology  student  In  Iowa  should  get 
up  at  a  PTA  luncheon  In  Sioux  City  and 
attack  the  President's  Vietnam  po'lcy.  my 
guess  is  that  you  virould  prot>ably  find  U  re- 
ported somewhere  the  next  morning  in  the 
New  York  Times.  But  when  Congressmen  en- 
dorse   the    President's    Vietnam    policy,    the 
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next  morning  It  U  apparently  not  considered 
news  at  to  print. 

Just  this  Tuesday,  when  the  Vap*.  the 
Spiritual  Leader  of  half  a  bUUon  Roman 
Catholics  applauded  the  President's  efforts 
to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  endor«ed 
the  way  he  was  proceeding — that  news  was 
on  Page  11  of  the  New  York  Times.  But  the 
same  day,  a  report  about  some  burglars  who 
broke  Into  a  souvenir  shop  at  St.  Peters  and 
stole  »9.000  worth  of  stamps  and  currency— 
that  story  made  Page  3.  How's  that  for  news 
Judgment?  ^    ^ 

A  few  weeks  ago  here  In  the  South,  I  ex- 
pressed my  views  about  street  and  campus 
demonstrations  Here  Is  how  the  New  York 
Times  responded: 

"He,"  (that's  me)  "lambasted  the  nations 
youth  In  sweeping  and  Ignorant  generaUza- 
tlons,  when  It  is  clear  to  all  perceptive  ob- 
servers that  American  youth  today  is  far 
more  imbued  with  Idealism,  a  sense  of  serv- 
ice and  a  deep  htmianltartanlsm  than  any 
generation  in  recent  history,  including  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Agnew's   (generation)." 

That  seems  a  peculiar  slur  on  a  genera- 
tion that  brought  America  out  of  the  Great 
Depression  without  resorting  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  either  fascism  or  Communism. 
That  seems  a  strange  thing  to  say  about  an 
entire  generation  that  helped  to  provide 
greater  material  blessings  and  personal  free- 
dom—out of  that  Depression— for  more  peo- 
ple than  any  other  nation  In  history.  We  have 
not  finished  the  task  by  any  means— but 
we  are  still  on  the  job. 

Just  as  mUllons  of  young  Americans  in 
this  generation  have  shown  valor  and  cour- 
age and  heroism  In  fighting  the  longest  and 
least  popular  war  In  our  history— so  It  was 
the  young  men  of  my  generation  who  went 
ashore  at  Normandy  under  Elsenhower  and 
with  McArthur  into  the  PhlUpplnes. 

Yes  my  generaUon,  Uke  the  current  gen- 
eration, made  its  own  share  of  great  mistakes 
and  blunders.  Among  other  things,  we  put 
too  much  confidence  In  SUlln  and  not 
enough  In  Winston  Churchill. 

But  whatever  freedom  exlsU  today  In 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  exists  because 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  in  my 
generation  are  lying  In  graves  in  North 
Africa  and  Prance  and  Korea  and  a  score  ol 
Islands  In  the  Western  Pacific. 

This  might  not  be  considered  enough  of  a 
"sense  of  service"  or  a  "deep  humanl- 
tarianlsm  "  for  the  "percepftue  critics"  who 
write  editorials  for  the  New  York  Times,  but 
its  good  enough  for  me;  and  I  am  content 
to  let  history  be  the  judge. 

Now  let  me  talk  briefiy  about  this  younger 
generation.  I  have  not  and  do  not  condemn 
this  generation  of  young  Americans.  Like 
Edmund  Burke,  I  would  not  know  how  to 
"draw  up  an  Indictment  against  a  whole 
people  •  They  are  our  sons  and  daughters. 
They  contain  in  their  numbers  many  gifted. 
Idealistic  and  courageous  young  men  and 
women. 

But  they  also  list  In  their  numbers  an 
arrogant  few  who  march  under  the  flags  and 
portraits  of  dictators,  who  Intimidate  and 
harass  university  professors,  who  use  gutter 
obscenities  to  shout  down  speakers  with 
whom  they  disagree,  who  openjy  profess  their 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  violence  In  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

The  proceeding  generation  had  Its  own 
breed  of  losers— and  our  generation  dealt 
with  them  through  our  courts,  our  laws  and 
our  system.  The  chaUenge  now  Is  for  the 
new  generation  to  put  their  own  house  In 
order. 

Today,  Dr.  Sydney  Hook  writes  of  "Storm 
Troopers"  on  the  campus;  that  "fanaticism 
seems  to  be  in  the  saddle.  "  Arnold  Belchman 
writes  of  'young  Jacobins"  In  our  schools 
who  "have  cut  down  university  administra- 
tors, forced  curriculum  changes,  halted 
classes,  closed  campuses  and  set  a  nation- 
wide  chill   of   fear   through   the   tmlverslty 


establishment."  Walter  Laqueur  writes  In 
commentary  that  "the  cultural  and  poUtlcal 
Idiocies  perpetrated  with  Impunity  in  this 
permissive  age  have  gone  clearly  beyond  the 
borders  of  what  Is  acceptable  for  any  so- 
ciety, however  liberally  It  may  be  con- 
structed." 

George  Kennan  has  devoted  a  brief,  cogent 
and  alarming  book  to  the  inherent  dangers 
of  what  is  taking  place  In  our  society  and  In 
our  universities.  Irving  Krlstol  writes  that 
our  "radical  students  .  .  .  find  It  possible  to 
be  genuinely  heartsick  at  the  Injustice  and 
brutalities  of  American  society,  while  blandly 
approving  of  Injustice  and  brutality  com- 
mitted In  the  name  of  'the  revolution'." 

These  are  not  names  drawn  at  random 
from  the  letterhead  of  an  Agnew-for-Vice- 
Presldent  Committee. 

These  are  men  more  eloquent  and  eru- 
dite than  I.  They  raise  questions  that  I 
have  tried  to  raise. 

For  among  this  generation  of  Americans 
there  are  hundreds  who  have  burned  their 
draft  cards  and  scores  who  have  deserted  to 
Canada  and  Sweden  to  sit  out  the  war.  To 
seme  Americans,  a  small  minority,  these 
are  the  true  young  men  of  conscience  in  the 
coming  generation.  Voices  are  and  will  be 
raised  In  the  Congress  and  beyond  asking 
that  amnesty  should  be  provided  for  "these 
young  and  misguided  American  boys."  And 
they  will  be  coming  home  cne  day  from 
Sweden  and  Canada,  and  from  p.  small  mi- 
nority they  win  get  a  heroe's  welcome. 

They  are  not  our  heroes.  Many  of  our 
heroes  will  not  be  conalng  home;  some  are 
coming  back  In  hospital  ships,  without 
limbs  or  eyes,  with  scars  they  shall  carry 
the  rest  of  theli  lives. 

Having  witnessed  firsthand  the  quiet  cour- 
age of  wives  and  parents  receiving  posthu- 
mously for  their  heroes  Congressional  Med- 
als of  Honor,  how  am  I  to  react  when  peo- 
ple say,  ""Stop  speaking  out.  Mr.  Agnew.  stop 
raising  your  voice." 

Should  I  remain  silent  while  what  these 
heroes  have  done  Is  vllited  by  some  as  "a 
dirty  and  Immoral  war"  and  criticized  by 
others  as  no  more  than  a  war  brought  on  by 
the  chauvinistic,  juitl-communlsm  of  Presi- 
dents Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Nixon? 

These  young  men  made  heavy  sacrifices 
so  that  a  developing  people  on  the  rim  of 
Asia  might  h^ve  a  chance  for  freedom  that 
they  win  not  have  If  the  ruthless  men  who 
rule  in  Hanoi  shoulQ  ever  rule  over  Saigon. 
What  la  dirty  or  Immoral  about  that? 

One  magazine  this  week  said  that  I  will 
go  down  as  the  "great  polarizer"  In  American 
politics.  Yet.  when  that  large  group  of  young 
Americans  marched  up  Pennsylvania  and 
Constitution  Avenues  last  week— they  sought 
to  polarize  the  American  people  against  the 
President's  policy  in  Vietnam.  And  that  was 
their  right.  _,    ^ 

And  so  It  Is  my  right,  and  my  duty,  to 
stand  up  and  speak  out  for  the  values  In 
which  I  believe.  How  can  you  ask  the  man  In 
the  street  In  this  cotmtry  to  stand  up  for 
what  he  believes  if  his  own  elected  leaders 
weasel  and  cringe. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  thing  to  wake  up  each 
morning  to  learn  that  some  prominent  man 
or  institution  has  Implied  that  you  are  a 
bigot  a  racist  or  a  fool. 

I  am  not  asking  any  Immunity  from 
criticism.  That  Is  the  lot  of  the  man  In 
politics;  we  would  have  it  no  other  way  In 
this  Democratic  Society. 

But  my  political  and  JournallsUc  adver- 
saries sometimes  seem  to  be  asking  some- 
thing more — that  I  circumscribe  my  rhetor- 
ical freedom,  whUe  they  place  no  restrictions 
on  theirs.  • 

As  president  Kennedy  once  observed  In  a 
far  more  serious  matter,  that  Is  Uke  offer- 
ing an  apple  for  an  orchard. 

We  do  not  accept  those  terms  for  continu- 
ing the  national  dialogue.  The  day  when  the 
network  commentators  and  even  gentlemen 


of  the  New  York  Times  enjoyed  a  form  of 
diplomatic  Immunity  from  comment  and 
crltlcUm  of  what  they  said — that  day  Is  over. 

Just  as  a  politician's  words— wise  and 
foolish — are  dutifully  recorded  by  the  press 
and  television  to  be  thrown  up  to  him  at  the 
appropriate  time,  so  their  words  should 
likewise  be  recorded  and  likewise  recalled 

When  they  go  beyond  fair  comment  and 
criticism  they  will  be  called  upon  to  defend 
their  statements  and  their  positions  Just  as 
we  must  defend  ours.  And  when  their  criti- 
cism becomes  excessive  or  unjust,  we  shall 
invite  them  down  from  their  Ivory  towers 
to  enjoy  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the  public 
debate. 

I  do  not  seek  to  intimidate  the  press,  the 
networks  or  anyone  else  from  si>eaking  out 
But  the  time  for  blind  acceptance  of  their 
opinions  Is  past.  And  the  time  for  naive  be- 
lief In  their  neutrality  Is  gone. 

But.  as  to  the  future  all  of  us  could  do 
worse  than  take  as  our  own  the  motto  ol 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  who  said:  ""I  am  in 
earnest.  I  will  not  equivocate.  I  will  not 
excuse.  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch.  And  I 
will  be  heard."" 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEWS  SPEECH 
ON   THE  NEWS  MEDIA 

Mr.  E)ODD.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
the  Nation  is  indebted  to  Vice  President 
Agnew  for  having  the  courage  to  chal- 
lenge the  bosses  of  our  communications 
media. 

Once  again  there  is  sure  to  be  an  out- 
cry that  the  Vice  President  is  attempting 
to  curb  the  freedom  of  the  press,  to  in- 
timidate the  press. 

But  what  the  Vice  President  is  really 
attempting  to  do  is  to  curb  the  excesses      » 
and  abuses  that  have  been  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  freedom  of  the  press.  ^ 

The  Vice  President  is  dead  right  when 
he  says  that  it  makes  no  difference 
'whether  censorship  is  imposed  by  Gov- 
ernment or  whether  it  results  from  man- 
agement in  the  choice  and  presentation 
of  the  news  by  a  little  fraternity  having 
similar  social  and  political  views." 

The  power  of  the  press  in  a  free 
society  is  awesome. 

A  byline  in  the  New  York  Times,  for 
example,  can  be  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant in  terms  of  swaying  public  opinion 
and  influencing  Government  policy  than 
a  dozen  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 

In  more  than  one  situation  this  power 
has  been  used  by  the  New  York  Times,  in 
particular,  to  help  overthrow  friendly 
governments  or  to  help  promote  the 
emergence  of  governments  unfriendly  to 
American  interests. 

I  intend  to  speak  at  greater  length  on 
this  subject  in  the  Senate  next  week. 

But,  meanwhile,  I  hope  that  the  Vice 
President's  speech  will  be  widely  read 
and  that  it  will  promote  the  long  overdue 
discussion  on  the  power  of  the  press  and 
the  abuses  made  possible  by  this  vast 
concentration  of  power. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  case  of  television 
and  radio  we  at  least  can  have  some  re- 
course to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

In  the  case  of  the  press  we  have  no 
way  of  dealing  with  abuses.  Maybe  it  is 
time  for  a  real  first-class  inquirj-  into  the 
press  situation. 

Distortions  of  the  news,  suppressions 
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of  the  news,  and  coloration  of  the  news 
is  widespread  in  some  of  the  very  news- 
papers and  magazines  that  piously 
preach  about  the  ethics  of  others.  I 
think  that  it  is  high  time  we  look  at  the 
ethics  of  the  press. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
speech  which  the  Vice  President  gave 
last  night  in  Montgomery.  Ala. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AUDRE.SS    BY    THS    VICE    PRESIDENT 

One  weelc  ago  tonight  I  flew  out  to  Dps 
Moines.  Iowa,  and  exercised  my  right  to 
di'-sent 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  what  I 
had  to  say  out  there. 

Let  me  give  you  a  sampling. 

One  Congreesman  charged  me  with,  and  I 
quote.  "A  creeping  socialistic  scheme  against 
the  free  enterprise  broadcast  Industry."  That 
Is  the  first  time  in  my  memory  anybody  ever 
accused  Ted  Agnew  of  entertaining  socialist 
Ideas. 

On  Monday,  largtly  because  of  this  address. 
Mr.  Humphrey  charged  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration w;UJ  a  "calculated  attack"  on  the 
right  of  d^vent  and  on  the  media  today.  Yet, 
It  Is  widely  known  that  Mr  Humphrey  him- 
self believes  deeply  that  unfair  coverage  of 
the  Democratic  Convention  In  Chicago,  by 
the  same  media,  contributed  to  his  defeat  in 
November.  Now,  his  wounds  are  apparently 
healed,  and  he  cas.ts  his  lot  with  those  who 
were  questioning  his  own  political  courage  a 
year  ago  But  let  us  leave  Mr.  Humphrey  to 
his  own  conscience.  America  already  has  too 
many  politicians  who  would  rather  switch 
tha-i  tinhT, 

Others  charged  that  my  purpose  waa  to 
stifle  dissent  in  this  country.  Nonsense.  The 
expression  of  my  vliews  has  produced  enough 
rugged  dissent  In  the  last  week  to  wear  out 
a  whole  covey  of  commentators  and  colum- 
nists. 

One  cntic  charged  that  the  speech  waa 
■  disgraceful.  Ignorant  and  base."  that  It 
"leads  us  as  a  nation  Into  an  ugly  era  of  the 
most  fearsome  suppression  and  intimida- 
tion ■  One  national  commentator,  whcse 
naire  :s  kr.own  to  e^■eryone  In  this  room,  .■^aid 
■I  hesitate  to  get  Into  the  gutter  with  this 
guy  '  Another  commentator  charges  that  it 
WHS  'One  of  the  most  sinister  sp>eeches  I  have 
ever  heard  made  by  a  public  ofHclal."  The 
President  of  one  network  said  it  was  an 
•unprecedented  attempt  to  intimidate  a 
news  medium  which  depends  for  its  existence 
upon  government  licenses."  The  President  of 
another  charged  me  with  "an  appeal  to  prej- 
udice." and  said  it  was  evident  that  I  would 
prefer  the  kind  of  television  "that  would  be 
subservient  to  whatever  political  group  hap- 
pened to  be  in  authority  at  the  time  " 

And  they  say  I  have  a  thin  skin. 

Here  are  classic  examples  of  overreaction. 
rhese  attacks  do  not  address  themselves  to 
the  questions  I  have  raised.  In  fairness. 
others — the  majority  of  critics  and  commen- 
tators— did  take  up  the  main  thrust  of  my 
address.  And  If  the  debate  they  have  engaged 
in  continues,  our  goal  will  surely  be  reached — 
a  thorough  self-examination  by  the  networks 
of  their  own  policies — and  perhaps  preju- 
dices. That  was  my  objective  then;  it  is  my 
objective  now 

Now.  let  me  repeat  to  you  the  thrust  of 
my  remarks  the  otter  night,  and  make  some 
new  points  and  raise  some  new  issues. 

I  am  opposed  to  censorship  of  television 
or  the  press  in  any  form.  I  don't  care  whether 
censorship  is  imposed  by  government  or 
whether  it  results  from  management  in  the 
choice  and  the  presentation  of  the  news  by  a 
little  fraternity  hBvlng  similar  social  and 
prolitical  views.  I  am  against  censorship  In 
all  forms. 


But  a  broader  spectrum  of  national  opinion 
should  be  represented  among  the  commenta- 
tors of  the  network  news.  Men  who  can  ar- 
ticulate other  points  of  view  should  be 
brought  forward 

And  a  high  wall  of  separation  should  be 
raised  between  what  Is  news  and  what  is 
commentary 

And  the  American  people  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  trend  toward  the  monopoliza- 
tion of  the  great  public  Information  vehicles 
and  the  concentration  of  more  and  more 
power  over  public  opinion  in  fewer  and  fewer 
hands. 

Should  a  conglomerate  be  formed  that  tied 
together  a  shoe  company  with  a  shirt  com- 
pany, some  voice  will  rise  up  righteously  to 
say  that  this  Is  a  great  danger  to  the  econ- 
omy; and  that  the  conglomerate  ought  to 
be  broken  up. 

But  a  single  company.  In  the  Nation's 
Capital,  holds  control  of  the  largest  news- 
paper in  Washington  DC,  and  one  of  the 
four  major  television  stations,  and  an  all- 
news  radio  station,  and  one  of  the  three  ma- 
jor national  news  iniigazlnes  all  grinding 
out  the  same  editorial  line-  and  this  Is  not 
a  subject  you  have  seen  debated  on  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  the  Washington  Post  or  the 
New   York  Times. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity,  before  my 
thoughts  are  obliterated  In  the  smoking 
typewriters  of  my  friends  In  Washington  and 
New  York,  let  me  emphasize  I  am  not  rec- 
ommending tlie  dismemberment  of  the 
Washington  Post  Company.  I  am  merely 
pointing  out  that  the  public  should  be  aware 
that  these  four  powerful  voices  hearken  to 
the  same  master. 

I  am  merclv  raising  these  questions  so  that 
the  American  people  will  become  aware 
of — and  think  of  the  implications  of — the 
growing  monopolization  of  the  voices  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  which  we  all  depend — for  our 
knowledge  and  for  the  basis  of  our  vlewi. 

When  the  Washington  Times-Herald  died 
In  the  Nation's  Capital,  that  was  a  political 
tragedy;  and  when  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  the  Neu-  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun.  the  New  York  .Mirror  and  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  all  collapsed  within  this  dec- 
ade, that  was  a  great,  great  political  tragedy 
for  the  people  of  New  York.  The  Neu  Yo^k 
Timi's  was  a  better  newspaper  when  they  were 
alive  tiian  it  is  now  that  they  %ire  gone 

What  has  happened  in  the  city  of  New 
York  has  happened  In  other  great  cities  In 
America. 

Many,  many  strong  Independent  voices 
have  been  stilled  in  this  country  in  recent 
years.  Lacking  the  vigor  of  competition,  some 
of  those  that  have  survived  have,  let  us  face 
It,  grown  fat  and  Irresponsible. 

I  offer  an  example.  When  300  Congressmen 
and  59  Senators  signed  a  letter  endorsing 
the  President's  policy  in  Vietnam  it  was 
news — big  news.  Even  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun — scarcely  house  or- 
gans of  the  Nixon  Administration — placed 
It  prominently  on  the  front  page. 

Yet  the  next  morning  the  New  York  Times, 
which  considers  itself  America's  paper  of 
record,  did  not  carry  a  word.  Why? 

If  a  theology  student  in  Iowa  should  get 
up  at  a  PTA  luncheon  In  Sioux  City  and  at- 
tack the  President's  Vietnam  policy  my 
guess  Is  that  you  would  probably  find  It  re- 
ported somewhere  the  next  morning  in  the 
New  York  Times.  But  when  300  Congrees- 
men  endorse  the  President's  Vietnam  policy, 
the  next  morning  It  Is  apparently  not  con- 
sidered news  fit  to  print. 

Just  this  Tuesday,  when  the  Pope,  the 
Spiritual  Leader  of  half  a  billion  Roman 
Catholics  applauded  the  President's  efforta 
to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  endorsed 
the  way  he  was  proceeding — that  news  was 
on  Page  11  of  the  New  York  Times.  But  the 
same  day,  a  report  about  some  burglars  who 
broke  into  a  souvenir  shop  at  St.  Peters  and 
stole  $9,000  worth  of  stamps  and  currency — 


that    story    made    Page    3.    How's    that    for 
news  Judgment? 

A  few  weeks  ago  here  In  the  South,  I 
expressed  my  views  about  street  and  campus 
demonstrations.  Here  is  how  the  New  York 
Times  responded : 

"He,"  (that's  me)  "lambasted  the  nation's 
youth  in  sweeping  and  Ignorant  generaliza- 
tions, when  it  Is  clear  to  all  perceptive  ob- 
servers that  American  youth  today  Is  far 
more  Imbued  with  idealism,  a  sense  of  serv- 
ice and  a  deep  humanltaxlanlsm  than  any 
generation  in  recent  history,  including  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Agnew's  (generation)." 

That  seems  a  peculiar  slur  on  a  generation 
that  brought  America  out  of  the  Great  De- 
pression without  resorting  to  the  extremes 
of  either  fascism  or  Communism.  That  seems 
a  strange  thing  to  say  about  an  entire  gen- 
eration that  helped  to  provide  greater  ma- 
terial blessings  and  personal  freedom — out  of 
that  Depression — for  more  people  than  any 
other  aatlon  in  history  We  are  not  finished 
the  task  by  any  means — but  we  are  still  on 
the  job. 

Just  as  millions  of  young  Americans  In 
this  generation  have  shown  valor  ;ind  cour- 
age and  heroism  in  fighting  the  longest  and 
least  popular  war  in  our  history — so  it  was 
the  young  men  of  my  generation  who  went 
ashore  at  Normandy  under  Elsenhower  and 
with  MacArthur  Into  the  Philippines. 

Yes.  my  generation,  like  the  current  gen- 
eration, made  Its  own  share  of  great  mls- 
t:ikes  and  blunders.  Among  other  things, 
we  put  too  much  confidence  In  Stalin  and 
not  enough  in  Winston  Churchill. 

But  whatever  freedom  exists  today  in 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  exists  because 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  in  my 
generation  are  lying  In  graves  In  North 
Africa  and  France  and  Korea  and  a  score  of 
islands  In  the  Western  Pacific. 

This  might  not  be  considered  enough  of  a 
"sense  of  service"  or  a  "deep  humanltarlan- 
Ism"  for  the  "perceptive  critics"  who  write 
editorials  for  the  New  York  Times,  but  it's 
good  enough  for  me;  and  I  am  content  to 
let  history  be  the  Judge. 

Now,  let  me  talk  briefly  about  this  younger 
generation.  I  have  not  and  do  not  condemn 
this  generation  of  young  Americans.  Like 
Edmund  Burke,  1  would  not  know  how  to 
"draw  up  an  Indictment  against  a  whole 
people."  They  are  our  sons  and  daughters 
They  contain  In  their  numbers  many  gifted. 
Idealistic  and  courageous  young  men  and 
women. 

But  they  also  list  In  their  numbers  an 
arrogant  few  who  march  under  the  flags 
and  portraits  of  dictators,  who  intimidate 
and  harass  university  professors,  who  use 
gutter  obscenities  to  shout  down  speakers 
with  whom  ihey  disagree,  who  openly  pro- 
fess their  belief  In  the  efficacy  of  violence 
in  a  democratic  society. 

The  preceding  generation  had  its  own 
breed  of  losers — and  our  generation  dealt 
v/lth  them  through  our  courts,  our  laws  and 
our  system.  The  challenge  now  is  for  the 
new  generation  to  put  their  own  house  In 
order. 

Today,  Dr.  Sydney  Hook  writes  of  "Storm 
Troopers"  on  the  campus;  that  "fanaticism 
seems  to  be  in  the  saddle."  Arnold  Beich- 
man  writes  of  young  Jacobins"  in  our 
schools  who  "have  cut  down  university  ad- 
ministrators, forced  curriculum  changes, 
halted  classes,  closed  campuses  and  set  a  na- 
tionwide chill  of  fear  through  the  univer- 
sity establishment."  Walter  Laqueur  writes 
in  commentary  that  "the  cultural  and 
political  idiocies  perpetrated  with  Impunity 
III  this  permissive  age  have  gone  clearly 
beyond  the  borders  of  what  Is  acceptable 
for  any  society,  however  liberally  It  may  be 
constructed." 

George  Kennan  has  devoted  a  brief,  cogent 
and  alarming  book  to  the  Inherent  dangers 
of  what  Is  taking  place  In  our  society  and 
In  our  universities.  Irvln  Krlstol  writes  that 
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our  "radical  students  .  .  .  find  it  possible 
to  be  genuinely  heartsick  at  the  injustice 
and  brutalities  of  American  society,  while 
blandly  approving  of  Injustice  and  brutality 
committed  In  the  name  of   the  revolution'." 

These  are  not  names  drawn  at  random 
from  the  letterhead  of  an  Agnew-f or- Vice- 
President   Committee. 

These  are  men  more  eloquent  and  erudite 
than  I.  They  raise  questions  that  I  have 
tried  to  rai.se. 

For  among  this  generation  of  Americans 
there  are  hundreds  who  have  burned  their 
draft  cards  and  scores  who  have  deserted  to 
Canada  and  Sweden  to  sit  out  the  war.  To 
some  Americans,  a  small  minority,  these  are 
the  true  young  men  of  conscience  in  the 
coming  generation.  Voices  are  and  will  be 
raised  in  the  Congress  and  beyond  asking 
that  amnesty  should  be  provided  for  "these 
young  and  misguided  American  boys."  And 
they  will  be  coming  home  one  day  from 
Sweden  and  Canada,  and  from  a  small 
minority  they  will  get  a  heroee'  welcome. 

Tliey    are   not    our   heroes.    Many    of    our 
heroes   will   not  be  coming  home;    some  are      j^jgnt  Nixon 
coming  back  in  hospital  ships,  without  limbs         ^  think  it  is  very  important  that  the 

y'  f^!!;  M?.lc  '"'""'  ^^'^  ^^''^  ^*'^'  ^^^  long  period  of  uncertainty  to  which  all 

„/  ri,^.,  i,,»c  young  men  have  been  subjected  be  re- 


we  must  defend  ours.  And  when  their  criti- 
cism becomes  excessive  or  unjust,  we  shall 
Invite  them  down  from  their  ivory  towers  to 
enjoy  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the  public 
debate. 

I  do  not  seek  to  intimidate  the  press,  the 
networks  or  anyone  else  from  speaking  out. 
But  the  time  for  blind  acceptance  of  their 
opinion  is  past.  And  the  time  for  naive  belief 
In  their  neutrality  is  gone. 

But.  as  to  the  future,  all  of  us  could  do 
worse  than  take  as  our  own  the  motto  of 
William  Llovd  GarrLson  who  said:  I  am  in 
earnest.  1  'ivlll  not  equivocate.  I  will  not 
excuse.  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  Inch.  And 
I  win  be  heard." 


Initial  entries  into  mihtary  service  either  as 
inductees  or  eniistees 

1960   600.000 

1961    600.000 

1962    700.000 

1963      600,000 

1964    -  700,000 

1965   600,000 

1966    1,200,000 

1967  -        ---        1,000,000 

1968    1,000,000 

1969    1.000.000 


APPROVAL  OF  CHANGES  IN  THE  SE- 
LECTIVE SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  glad  the  Senate  acted  quickly  to 
approve  the  changes  in  the  Selective 
Service  System  recommended  by  Pres- 


of  their  lives. 

Having  witnessed  firsthand  the  quiet  cour- 
age of  wives  and  parents  receiving  poet- 
hiunouslv  for  their  heroes  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor,  how  am  I  to  react  when 
people  say,  'Stop  speaking  out,  Mr.  Agnew, 
stop  raising  your  voice." 

Should  I  remain  silent  while  what  these 
heroes  ha\e  done  Is  vilified  by  some  as  "a 
dirty  and  Immoral  war"  and  criticized  by 
others  as  no  more  than  a  war  brought  on 
by  the  chauvinistic,  antl-communlsm  of 
Presidents  Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Nixon? 

These  young  men  made  heavy  sacrifices  so 
that  a  developing  people  on  the  rim  of  Asia 
might  have  a  chance  for  freedom  that  they 
will  not  have  If  the  ruthless  men  who  rule 
in  Hanoi  should  ever  rule  over  Saigon.  What 
is  dirty  or  Immoral  about  that? 

One  magazine  this  week  said  that  I  will  go 
down  as  the  "great  polarizer"  In  American 
polities.  Yet.  when  that  large  group  of  young 
Americans  marched  up  Pennsylvania  and 
Constitution  Avenues  last  week — they  sought 
to  polarize  the  American  people  against  the 
President's  policy  In  Vietnam.  And  that  was 
their  right. 

And  so  it  is  my  right,  and  my  duty,  to 
stand  lip  and  speak  out  for  the  values  In 
which  I  believe.  How  can  you  ask  the  man 
in  the  street  in  this  country  to  stand  up  for 
what  he  believes  if  his  own  elected  leaders 
weasel  and  cringe. 

It  ;s  not  an  easy  thing  to  wake  up  each 
morning  to  learn  that  some  prominent  man 
or  institution  has  implied  that  you  are  a 
bigot,  a  racist  or  a  fool 

I  am  not  asking  any  Immunity  from 
criticism.  That  Is  the  lot  of  the  man  In  poll- 
tics;  we  would  have  it  no  other  way  In  this 
Democratic  Society. 

But  my  political  and  Journalistic  adver- 
saries sometimes  seem  to  be  asking  some- 
thing more — that  I  circumscribe  my  rhetor- 
ical freedom,  while  they  place  no  restrictions 
on  theirs. 

As  President  Kennedy  once  observed  in 
a  far  more  serious  matter,  that  Is  like  offer- 
ing Rn  apple  for  an  orchard. 

We  do  not  accept  those  terms  for  con- 
tinuing the  national  dialogue.  The  day  when 
the  network  commentators  and  even  gentle- 
men of  the  New  York  Times  enjoyed  a  form 
of  diplomatic  inmiunity  from  comment  and 
criticism  of  what  they  said — that  day  Is 
over. 

Just  as  a  politician's  words — wise  and 
foolish — are  dutifully  recorded  by  the  press 
and  television  to  be  thrown  up  to  him  at  the 
appropriate  time,  so  their  words  should  like- 
wise be  recorded  and  likewise  recalled. 

When  they  go  beyond  fair  comment  and 
criticism  they  will  be  called  upon  to  defend 
their  statements  and  their  positions  Just  as 


moved.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  young 
men  of  today  should  be  subjected  to 
7  years  of  uncertainty. 

When  the  bill  becomes  operative,  it 
will  mean  that  each  young  man,  as  he 
becomes  19  years  of  age,  will  be  exposed 
to  the  possibility  of  being  drafted  to 
serve  his  Nation  during  that  1  year,  and 
if  during  that  year  he  has  not  been  se- 
lected, then  he  will  not  then  be  called— 
except  in  an  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  much  bet- 
ter system  than  we  have  been  operating 
under  in  recent  years.  I  think,  too,  it  is 
desirable  to  try  the  random  selection  sys- 
tem which  is  provided  for  by  the  legisla- 
tion enacted  this  week. 

The  Senate  acted  very  quickly  once 
this  matter  was  brought  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  this  body, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  in  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  figures  I 
should  like  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, but  first  let  me  say  that  during  each 
of  the  past  4  years,  1  million  yoimg  men 
of  this  Nation  have  been  inducted  into 
the  armed  services.  Some  have  been  vol- 
untary enlistments  and  some  have  been 
inductees  but,  in  any  csuse,  the  total  has 
been  large. 

For  example,  during  the  past  4  years, 
in  1966.  there  were  1,200,000  men  in- 
ducted into  the  military  services;  in  1967, 
1  million  men;  in  1968,  1  million  men; 
and  in  1969, 1  million  men. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  figures  going 
back  to  1960  on  total  military  strength, 
and  the  initial  entries  into  military  serv- 
ice as  inductees  or  enlistees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  figures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

Total  military  strength 

iggO  2,500.000 

igei    "   2,500,000 

1962  ""  ---   2,800,000 

1963  2,700,000 

1964  ""-  2,700,000 

1965  '   "-        2,700,000 

1966  3,100,000 

lQg7   " "" 3,400,000 

1968  "   3,500,000 

1969  "" 3,600,000 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW  AND  THE 
NEWS  MEDIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Vice  President  of  the 
Uniied  States,  Spiro  Agnew,  delivered  a 
speech  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  a  week  ago, 
and  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  last  evening. 

On  the  first  occasion,  he  lashed  out 
again-st  an  individual,  Mr.  Averell  Harri- 
man.  and  a  paction  of  the  fourth  estate: 
namely,  the  TV  .segment. 

Last  evening  it  was  the  turn  of  the 
press,  with  specific  newspapers  desig- 
nated, a  news  magazine  designated,  and 
a  radio  and  TV  station  designated. 

The  Vice  President  lias  the  right  to  ex- 
press his  views  just  as  we  have  the  right 
to  express  our  views  in  and  out  of  this 
body. 

I  do  not  feel  as  keenly  as  the  Vice 
President  does  about  the  various  ele- 
ments which  comprise  the  fourth  estate 
because  I  believe  that  they,  as  much  as 
he,  have  a  right  to  express  their  opinion 
on  the  editorial  page  and  the  right  to 
report  the  news  in  the  news  section  of 
the  publications  concerned. 

I  would  hope  that  none  of  us  would  be- 
come so  concerned  that  we  felt  we  could 
not  stand  the  heat  once  we  reached  the 
kitchen. 

In  pohtics.  we  have  to  anticipate  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  heat.  We  have  to  expect 
a  certain  amount  of  critici.sm.  It  is  my 
belief  that  there  are  newspapers  and 
maaazine.=.  TV  and  radio  programs, 
which  could  be  found  on  the  opposite  side 
of  those  already  mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  newspapers,  news  mag- 
azines, radio  and  teleusion  stations  have, 
on  the  whole,  I  believe,  done  a  ver>-  com- 
petent and  fair  job  in  informing  the 
American  people  of  the  issues  of  the  day. 
Insofar  as  the  editorial  pages  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  my  understanding  that  that 
is  where  editors  and  others  of  like  caliber 
are  supposed  to  set  forth  their  own  per- 
sonal opinions,  and  that  is  so  recognized. 
I  like  to  recall,  also,  that  there  is  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  to  the  effect  that  not  only 
shall  there  be  freedom  of  religion  and 
freedom  to  assemble  peaceably,  but  also 
that  there  shall  be  free  speech  and  a  free 


press. 

I  can  say  that  in  all  my  years  of  pub- 
lic office  I  have  never  been  quoted  incor- 
rectly. I  have  been  misinterpreted,  ac- 
cording to  my  Ughts.  at  times:  and  I 
think  perhaps  the  reason  for  that  is  I 
did  not  speak  or  wTite  as  plainly  as  I 
should  have. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  hope  we  do 
not  make  a  mountain  out  of  this  mole- 
hill which  seems  to  be  developing,  and 
that  we  recognize  that  the  Vice  President 
has  the  right  to  make  the  statements  he 
does,  I  hope  we  recognize  as  well  that 
the  press,  the  TV,  the  radio,  and  the 
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magazines  do  operate  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  first  amendment,  as  does  every 
individual  Senator  and  every  individual 
citizen,  and,  of  oourse.  I  would  include 
the  Vice  President  within  the  confines 
of  the  first  amerjdment  as  well. 

Thus,  rather  than  create  a  situation 
which  would  tend  to  divide  us  more,  I 
wish  that  the  voices  would  be  lowered, 
that  we  would  seek  to  bring  all  our  people 
together,  and  th»t  we  would  face  up  to 
our  common  problems  not  on  the  basis 
of  political  feelings,  not  on  the  basis  of 
personal  dislike  for  what  has  been  done, 
but  on  the  basis  of  understanding  that  a 
democracy  is  a  risky  business  which 
could  well  be  one  of  its  strengths.  Indeed. 
a  democracy  comprises  all  kinds  of 
opinions  and  if  we  are  going  to  survive 
with  the  type  of  institutions  with  which 
we  have  been  accustomed,  we  should 
recognize  that  the  times  are  here  to  bring 
us  all  together,  and  to  remember  that 
above  our  personal  feeUngs.  oi  feehngs 
of  any  party,  it  is  the  welfare  and  the 
security  of  the  Republic  which  must  at 
all  times.come  first  and  foremost. 

Accordingly.  1  would  conclude.  Mr. 
President,  by  expressing  the  hope  again 
that  we  would  aU  follow  the  advice  of 
the  President  in  his  inaugural  address, 
to  lower  our  voices,  get  together,  and  try 
to  work  for  the  common  good  of  this 
great  Republic.  The  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  must  not  be  suspended, 
the  rights  under  it  must  not  be  dimin- 
ished or  those  exercising  these  rights 
must  not  be  intimidated.  As  I  said,  de- 
mocracy is  a  risky  business — and  the  first 
amendment  illustrates  that  risk  as  well 
as  its  truest  meaning  and  strength. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Certain  Purchases  and  Contracts 
Made  by  tkk  US.  Coast  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Aaslstant  Secre- 
tary for  AdmlnlBtratlon,  Department  of 
Transportation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  purchases  and  contracts 
made  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  under  clause 
11  of  section  2304(a)  of  title  10  since  April 
30.  1969  (With  an  .accompanying  report!;  to 
the  Commitiee  on  Commerce. 

Consumer  Protection  Act  or   1969 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Pedeml  Trade  Commission  Act 
to  provide  Increaaed  protection  for  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purpoees  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


Report  of  Comptrollbii  Oknkral 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  ol 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  efTectlveness  and  admlnlatra- 
tlve  efll2lency  of  the  concentrated  employ- 
ment program  under  title  IB  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Department  of  Labor,  dated  November 
20.  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By     the     ACTING      PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore 
A  petition,  signed  by  Clifford  Lackey,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, praying  far  the  enactment  of  tax  re- 
form legislation;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment; 

H.R.  13270.  An  act  to  reform  the  income 
tax  laws  (Rept.  No.  91-552) . 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lono  when  he  sub- 
mitted the  report  appenr  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S  3166.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Zlto:  and 

S.  3167  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Klmoko 
.\nn  Duke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.  3168.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Damel  H. 
Rcbblns:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  PA3TORE: 

S  3169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energj' 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.3170.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8340  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  5- 
percent  Increase  In  certain  annuities;  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydincs  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  HAKTKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Bible.  Sir.  Cvnnon.  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  McCar- 
thy, Mr,  TYDINGS,  Mr.  WrLLiAMa  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Hi.  Yarboroxjoh)  : 

S.  3171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he  Intro- 
duced  the   bin   appear   later  In   the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
BvMr  McGOVERN: 

S.  3172.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  Salerno; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3173.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  within 
which  claims  may  be  filed  for  credit  with  re- 
spect to  gasoUne  used  on  farms:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when  he 
Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill 
appear  later  in  the  Record  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading. ) 


By  Mr  McOOVKRN  (by  request)  : 
S.  3174.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dlEposl- 
tlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments 
In  favor  of  the  Mississippi  Sioux  Indians  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos  142. 
359-363,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

(TTie  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  3166  AND  S.  3167— INTRODUCTION 
OP  BILLS  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF 
GIUSEPPE  ZITO  AND  KIMOKO 
ANN    DUKE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
two  private  bills.  This  is  not  ordinarily 
the  subject  of  a  statement,  as  under  our 
present  rules  these  are  to  be  introduced 
only  by  Members  of  the  Senate.  But  I 
introduce  two  private  bills,  one  for  the 
relief  of  Giuseppe  Zito  and  another  for 
the  relief  of  Kimoko  Ann  Duke. 

I  introduce  them  publicly  because  I 
have  had  my  staff  make  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  merits  of  this  matter, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  merito- 
rious, and  I  introduce  them  for  appro- 
nrlBtc  reference 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills  iS.  3166»  for  the  relief  of 
Giuseppe  Zito  and  (S.  3167)  for  the  re- 
lief of  Kimoko  Ann  Duke,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Scott,  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  3170— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  SECTION  8340  OF 
TITLE  5.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  ANNU- 
ITIES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  be  announcing  numerous  reduction 
in  force  statements  for  the  balance  of 
this  fiscal  year,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
take  every  possible  step  to  cushion  the 
actions  and  reduce  the  hardships  caused 
by  such  reductions.  It  is  to  that  end 
that  I  introduce  legislation  to  amend 
section  8340(b».  of  title  5  to  extend  the 
5  percent  cost-of-living  adjustment 
which  was  available  for  a  2-day  period 
and  expired  October  31.  for  a  period  of 
60  days  after  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion I  have  proposed.  I  understand  the 
proposal  is  consistent  with  recommenda- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Two  days  is 
certainly  not  an  adequate  period  of  time 
to  make  a  decision  involving  a  retire- 
ment after  a  lifetime  of  service.  This  was 
the  situation  facing  prospective  retirees 
on  October  29.  1969.  It  would  seem  that 
if  we  wish  career  service  employees  to 
take  an  opportunity  of  early  retirement 
and  thus  ease  the  stress  of  hardship  by 
defense  annuitants  we  should  afford 
these  prospective  retirees  a  minimum  of 
60  days  to  make  the  decision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  "S.  3170 »  to  amend  section 
8340  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  a  5-percent  increase  in  certain 
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annuities,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


S  3171— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  OMNIBUS  CRIME 
CONTROL  AND  SAFE  STREETS  ACT 
OP  1968 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  for  myself  and  Sena- 
tors Bayh.  Bible.  Cannon.  Eagleton.  Mc- 
Carthy. Tydings,  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Yarborough  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968. 

On  September  23  of  this  year,  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  issued  its 
latest  crime  statistics  for  the  period 
January  to  June  1969.  These  statistics 
carry  the  same  frightening  message  car- 
ried by  other  FBI  reports  in  recent  years, 
which  is  that  violent  crime  and  offenses 
against  property  continue  to  increase  at 
an  unprecedented  rate  in  the  cities,  in 
the  suburbs,  and  in  the  rural  areas  of 
our  country.  As  a  group,  violent  crimes 
increased  13  percent  during  this  6-month 
period  when  compared  to  the  same  period 
in  1968.  Robbery  was  up  17  percent,  forc- 
ible rape  15  percent,  aggravated  assault 
10  percent,  and  murder  8  percent.  Crimes 
against  property  rose  8  percent  as  a 
group.  Taken  individually,  larceny  in- 
volving amounts  of  $50  or  more  increased 
17  percent,  auto  theft  was  up  9  percent, 
and  burglary  3  percent. 

Thi.s  country  is,  in  fact,  fighting  two 
wars  today,  the  one  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  other  right  here  in  this  country. 
This  latter  conflict  is  the  much  talked 
about,  but  little  acted  upon,  war  on 
crime.  Last  year  more  than  12,000  per- 
sons lost  their  lives  as  a  direct  result  of 
this  domestic  war — victims  of  a  struggle 
which  is  in  many  ways  more  brutal  and 
more  bloody  than  the  one  in  Vietnam. 
In  1968  this  war,  which  day  by  day  in- 
creases in  its  intensity,  hospitalized 
200,000  and  produced  property  losses  in 
excess  of  $1  billion. 

Unlike  Vietnam,  where  there  is  some 
hope  that  an  honorable  peace  may  be 
forthcoming,  the  situation  here  at  home 
appears  increasingly  desperate.  The 
forces  of  crime  appear  to  be  alarmingly 
close  to  victory  over  the  forces  of  peace. 
If  positive  action  is  not  taken— and  taken 
soon— a  crime  crisis  of  unprecedented 
proportions  wiU  soon  surely  envelop  this 
Nation. 

Happily,  we  have  the  tools  already  at 
hand  to  meet  effectively  the  forces  of 
crime  and  eventually  to  defeat  them. 
Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  declared 
that  the  policy  of  the  Congress  is  "to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  In 
strengthening  and  improving  law  en- 
forcement at  every  level  by  national  as- 
sistance." Such  assistance  is  in  the  form 
of  planning  and  action  grants  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  States  by  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration, 
within  the  Department  of  Justice.  If 
intelligently  utilized,  these  grants  can 
serve  as  an  invaluable  instrument  in  the 
fight  against  crime. 

As  originally  conceived,  these  grants 


were  to  be  distributed  directly  to  those 
localities  where  the  Incidence  of  crime 
was  highest.  The  local  nature  of  the 
law  enforcement  effort  was  highlighted 
by  President  Johnson's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
of  Justice,  in  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
investigations  of  the  crime  problem  ever 
undertaken.  In  their  report  of  February 
1967,  entitled  "The  Challenge  of  Crime  in 
a  Free  Society,"  the  Commission  stressed 
the  importance  of  local  participation  and 
authority  in  the  fight  against  crime. 

The  House,  however,  fearful  that  this 
direct  grant  approach  would  eventually 
lead  to  a  federally  controlled  police  force, 
voted  for  an  amendment  to  title  I,  which 
created  a  block,  rather  than  categorical 
approach,  to  grant  distribution.  By  virtue 
of  the  House  amendment.  85  percent  of 
all  available  Federal  funds  would  be  dis- 
tributed first  to  the  States  and  then  to 
the  localities. 

Here  in  the  Senate,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, despite  the  House  amendment, 
maintained  the  categorical  approach  to 
grant  distribution.  On  the  floor  this  ap- 
proach was  again  challenged  and  ulti- 
mately defeated.  By  a  vote  of  48  to  29— 
Congressional  Record,  volume  114,  part 
11.  page   14771— this  body   adopted   an 
amendment  which  paralleled  the  House 
amendment  by  its  impact,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  provision  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion which  required  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  funds  be  channeled  auto- 
matically by  State  governuments  to  local 
governments.  This  change  was  viewed  as 
necessarj'  at  the  time  in  order  to  gain  the 
support  of  those  Senators  who  favored 
the  original  categorical  approach  and 
who  feared  that  the  cities   would  be 
slighted  if  an  automatic  pass-through 
provision  were  not  provided.  This  for- 
mula, as  developed  in  the  Senate  and 
later  accepted  by  the  House,  provides  that 
40  percent  of  the  funds  allotted  to  the 
States  for  planning  grants  and  75  per- 
cent of  the  funds  for  action  grants  be 
funneled  directly  to  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, or  combinations  of  local  units,  with 
the  remainder  going  to  the  State  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistant  Ad- 
ministration—LEAA — in  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
tributing the  grant  money  authorized  by 
Congress.  Under  the  act  each  State,  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  funds,  had 
to  establish  a  State  planning  agency  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Governor.  A  pro-' 
vision  for  direct  grants  to  localities  was 
put  in  the  act  in  case  any  State  failed  to 
set  up  a  State  planning  agency.  All 
States,  however,  made  applications  for 
funds  and  established  planning  agencies, 
thereby  preventing  local  governments 
from  invoking  that  option.  As  provided 
for  in  the  act.  85  percent  of  the  avail- 
able Federal  funds  were  allocated  di- 
rectly to  the  States  according  to  their 
population,  with  the  remaining  15  per- 
cent allocated  by  the  LEAA.  at  its  dis- 
cretion. 

To  insure  that  this  money  would  be 
made  available  to  local  governments 
without  long  and  harmful  delays,  title  I 
provides  that  States  must  apply  for  plan- 
ning grants  within  6  months  after  en- 
actment of  the  statute  and  that  States 


must  then  file  a  comprehensive  law  en- 
forcement improvement  plan  within  6 
months  after  approval  of  their  planning 
grant.  Every  State  jurisdiction  was  able 
to  meet  these  deadlines,  but  not,  as  we 
shall  see,  without  some  serious  damage  to 
the  caliber  of  the  plans  which  were  gen- 
erally devised.  The  first  phase  of  the 
program,  the  planning  phase,  received 
$19  mUlion  during  fiscal  year  1969.  An- 
other $29  million  was  appropriated  for 
action  grants  for  activities  called  for  m 
the  initial  planning  stage. 

Several  provisions  m  the  act  were  de- 
signed to  insure  that  local  governments 
would  not  be  overlooked  in  critical  mat- 
ters of  planning  and  funding.  In  this 
regard,  title  I  requires  that  State  plan- 
ning agencies  "shall  be  representative 
of  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  State 
and  of  the  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment within  the  State."  It  has  been  wide- 
ly assumed  that  this  provision  would 
result  in  the  appointment  of  public  offi- 
cials who  would  review  the  actions  of  the 
State's  planning  staff.  The  statute  also 
specifically  directs  the  States  to  take  into 
account  "the  needs  and  requests  of  the 
units  of  general  local  government"  and  t» 
"encourage  local  initiative.  "  As  shall  be 
pointed  out  later,  the  majority  of  State 
planning  agencies  have  not  done  this. 

Also,  the  imfortunate  slowness  of  some 
States  in  developing  plans  for  distribu- 
tion of  funds  to  local  governments  pre- 
sents a  serious  problem  to  these  govern- 
ments. For  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  local 
governments  do  not  receive  planning 
fimds  in  sufficient  time  to  develop  local 
plans  or  elements  of  the  State  plan,  their 
needs  may  not  be  recognized  in  future 
action  grants,  since  only  the  needs 
covered  in  the  comprehensive  State  plan 
will  be  eligible  for  action  grant  assist- 
ance. 

Moreover,  the  requirement  that  the 
States    submit    their    individual    plans 
within  6  months  of  their  applications  for 
funds  has  resulted  in  the  formulation  of 
plans  which.  In  many  instances,  consti- 
tute httle  more  than  "shopping   lists," 
rather  than  cohesive,  long-range  plans. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
from    many    of    the    plans    submitted 
whether  the  action  programs  which  will 
proceed  from  these  plans  will  further  the 
purposes  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 
cRrricisM  or  the  safe  streets  act 
What  I  have  said  already  indicates  my 
belief  that  all  is  not  well  with  title  I  of 
the  Safe  Streets  Act.  Defects  in  the  plan- 
ning process  would  appear  to  threaten 
seriously  the  future  administration  of  the 
action  grant  program  which  was  for- 
mally initiated  with  the  start  of  this 
fiscal  year.  Certainly  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  title  I  is  dependent  upon  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  action  grants. 

These  doubts  that  I  voice  about  the 
future  of  the  program  are  shared  by  a 
number  of  organizations  which  have  an 
immediate  interest  in  the  legislation. 
They  are:  The  National  League  of 
Cities— NLC— the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors— USM— the  Urban  Coalition  and 
Urban  America  Inc.;  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties— NACO— and  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference — GC. 

In  March  of  1969,  the  National  League 
of  Cities  published  a  very  well-researched 
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critique  of  the  block  grant  features  of 
the  LEA  A  program.  The  study  included: 
First,  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  31 
State  planning  grant  applications 
selected  at  random;  second,  extensive 
comments  from  State  municipal  leagues 
«nd  individual  cities;  and  third,  several 
direct  contacts  with  State  planning 
agency  directors.  This  study  concluded 

that: 

The  Safe  Stre«ts  Act.  as  currently  ad- 
ministered by  LEAA  and  most  of  the  states, 
will  fall  to  achletve  Congress'  primary  goal 
of  controlling  crime  In  the  streets  of  urban 
high  crime  areas.  Instead  of  focusing  dollars 
on  the  critical  problems  of  crime  In  the 
streets,  local  planning  funds  are  being  dls- 
slp.ited  broadly  without  regard  to  need  and 
are  being  used  to  finance  third  levels  of 
bureaucracy  as  a  matter  of  state  administra- 
tive convenience.  Though  the  original  In- 
tent of  Congress  In  accepting  the  approach 
of  block  grants  to  the  states  was  to  prevent 
federal  bureaucratic  control  of  local  law  en- 
forcement activities  and  to  encourage  local 
planing  and  innovation,  state  administrative 
practices  would  appear  to  thwart  this 
objective. 

The  NLC  study  also  noted  that  the 
formula -for  the  distribution  of  planning 
furrlls  pnnided  that  each  State,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  territories 
were  to  receive  $100,000  for  planning 
With  additional  planning  funds  to  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  population.  As  a 
result,  planning  funds  for  American 
Samoa  amounted  to  $3.45  per  capita,  as 
compared  to  only  $0.07  each  for  citizens 
of  California  and  New  York.  While  allow- 
ing that  such  allocations  for  plannin:? 
can  perhaps  be  justified  on  the  theory 
that  there  is  a  certain  level  of  support 
below  which  a  successful  planning 
operation  cannot  be  maintained,  the  NLC 
survey  went  on  to  note  the  disparity  be- 
tween funds  made  available  for  planning 
and  action  grants: 

Although  Alaska  and  Vermont,  for  example, 
win  receive  $118,000  and  $128,000  respectively 
for  planning,  they  will  receive  only  $33,278 
and  $51,272  respectively  tor  action  programs. 
Such  limited  funding  for  post-planning  ac- 
tion may  retard  implementation  of  an  active 
state  program.  This  may  be  a  particular 
problem  for  urban  areas  In  smaller  states: 
these  areas  have  higher  crime  rates  than  the 
state  as  a  whole,  but  their  problems  m.'iy 
not  receive  state  level  priority  either  be- 
cause of  limited  action  resources  or  the  fact 
that  crime  Is  not  a  pressing  statewide  issu". 

Of  the  31  States  surveyed  by  NLC.  28 
were  developing  regional  systems  to 
distribute  all.  or  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  planning  and  action  grant  funds 
which  the  law  requires  be  funneled  to 
localities.  It  notes  that  24  of  the  31  States 
had  officially  designated  a  total  of  211 
regions,  each  of  which  will  require  staffing 
and  separate  poiicy  review  structures. 

Much  more  importantly,  the  regional 
system  for  allocation  of  funds  is  result- 
ing in  a  fund  distribution  which  favors 
rural  areas  over  urban,  this  despite  the 
LEAA  guideline  which  states: 

Priorities  In  funding  local  planning  should 
be  given  to  the  State's  major  urban  and 
metropolitan  areas,  to  other  areas  of  high 
crime  incidence  and  p>otentlaI.  and  to  efforts 
Involving  combinitlons  of  local  units.— LEAA 
Guide  for  State  Planning  Agency  Grants. 
Novemt>er  1968. 

The  NLC  stucly  then  goes  on  to  zero  in 
on  what  might  well  be  the  most  serious — 


and  most  disturbing — defect  In  title  I,  and 
that  is  Its  seeming  Inability  to  Insure 
that  planning  and  action  grant  funds  will 
be  concentrated  in  those  areas  with  the 
highest  incidence  of  crime : 

Pavoritlsm  of  rural  areas  is  most  pro- 
nounced in  those  states  which  repeat  the  na- 
tional dollar  distribution  pattern  by  allo- 
cating a  minimum  amount  to  each  region 
Thxis  in  California  a  rural  region  of  19.000 
population  is  allocated  $11,000  or  58  cents 
per  capita,  for  planning  while  the  region 
containing  Los  Angeles  and  a  population  of 
9.981.000  is  allocated  $235,000,  or  2.3  cents 
per  capita  In  Georgia  a  rtirai  region  of  75.- 
400  population  Is  allocated  $10,500  or  14  cents 
per  capita  while  the  metropolitan  Atlanta 
region  with  1,307.700  population  Is  allocated 
$33,750  or  2.5  cents  per  capita.  Furthermore, 
although  the  FBI  tJnlform  Crime  Reports 
for  1967  Indicate  that  60  per  cent  of  Georgia's 
index  crimes  were  committed  in  the  metro- 
politan Atlanta  area,  which  contains  30  per 
cent  of  the  state's  population,  only  about  15 
per  cent  of  local  planning  funds  were  allo- 
cated to  this  region.  A  preliminary  LEAA 
survey  of  all  applications  Indicated  that  be- 
sides California  and  Georgia,  eight  other 
states  planned  to  distribute  funds  to  regions 
with  base  grant  and  population  as  the  de- 
termining factor,  while  21  states  planned  tfl 
distribute  funds  strictly  according  to  popxi- 
lation.  These  population  formulas  talte  no 
account  of  relative  need  in  distributing  funds. 
Only  eight  states  indicated  any  attempt  to 
recognize  Incidence  of  crime  as  a  factor  in 
planning  fund  distribution  by  using  crime 
index  In  combination  with  popxilatlon  to  de- 
termine allocations. 

It  would  appear  that  those  elements  of 
law  enforcement  which  best  lend  them- 
.selves  to  a  regional  planning  approach 
are  in  the  areas  of  police  training,  com- 
munications, laboratory  systems,  and  so 
forth,  which  are  supportive  of  enforce- 
ment activities  rather  than  directly  in- 
volved in  the  effort  to  control  crime  in 
the  cities.  Unfortunately  the  research  of 
the  NLC  indicates  that  regional  plans 
tend  to  emphasize  such  supportive  pro- 
grams to  the  detriment  of  action -oriented 
planning  presented  by  the  cities. 

The  NLC  also  criticized  the  propor- 
tionally small  representation  of  cities  on 
State  planning  agencies  and  the  failure 
of  the  LEAA  to  require,  in  accordance 
with  its  own  guidelines  and  the  clear  in- 
tent of  the  act.  adequate  minority 
representation . 

Criticism  of  the  LEAA  grant  program 
were  also  leveled  by  the  Urban  Coalition 
and  Urban  America.  Inc.  in  their  June 
1968  report.  After  examining  the  plan- 
ning process  in  12  major  urban  States 
they  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Planning  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  has 
for  the  most  part  been  the  work  of  small 
numbers  of  professionals  Only  limited  rep- 
resentation, at  best,  has  been  given  residents 
of  poor  and  minority  neighborhoods.. where 
the  problem  of  crime  is  most  Intense.  Other 
private  citizens — from  industry  or  non-profit 
organizations  concerned  with  the  underlying 
causes  of  crime — have  not  usually  been  in- 
volved. Agencies  dealing  with  problems  re- 
lated to  crime,  such  as  health,  poverty,  or 
employment.  In  many  cases  have  played 
minor  roles  or  have  not  participated  at  all. 

2.  Many  state  planning  agencies  are  plan- 
ning separately  for  each  .segment  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system.  Few  are  making  a  con- 
scious effort  to  mold  plans  for  the  various 
elements  into  a  coherent  whole. 

3.  Competence  In  law-enforcement  plan- 
ning is  spread  thinly  among  the  states — 
especially  competence  in  the  kind  of  plan- 


ning that  relates  crime  to  other  social  prob- 
lems, and  treats  the  criminal  justice  systems 
as  an  Integrated  whole  So  far.  the  Justice. 
Department  has  been  able  to  offer  little 
guidance,  either  In  the  planning  proces.s  or 
the  problem  area  which  the  plans  are  In- 
tended to  confront.  In  this  void,  many  states 
are  turning  to  outside  consultantji,  some  of 
whom  are  relatively  new  to  the  field. 

In  conclusion,  the  Urban  Coalition  and 
Urban  America,  Inc.,  report  urged  the 
LEAA  to  require  "the  States  in  their 
plans  to  go  into  considerable  detail  in 
describing  proposed  action  projects  "  It 
said : 

This  Is  one  of  the  few  ways  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  deficiencies  In  planning 
which  this  report  has  noted  are  being  over- 
come. 

Additional  doubts  about  the  implemen- 
tation of  title  I  have  been  expres.'^ed  by 
the  National  Association  of  Counties. 
Based  on  a  questionnaire  .sent  to  the 
chief  elected  official  of  every  county  with 
a  population  of  50.000  or  more,  the  NACO 
study  criticizes  the  LEAA  program  for 
not  involving  more  policymaking  officials 
at  the  State  level  and  suggests  that  mem- 
bership of  State  bodies  be  expanded  to 
include  such  officials. 

Interestingly  enoufjh,  critici.sm  of  the 
program  has  also  been  i.ssued  from  the 
National  Governors  Conference.  Al- 
though one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of 
the  block  grant  approach  to  Fedeial  as- 
sistance, the  NGC  lias  been  quick  to  criti- 
cize what  it  considers  defects  in  the  pro- 
gi-am.  In  its  December  17.  1968.  letter  to 
NGC.  it  noted : 

Generally,  states  with  heavy  urban  popu- 
lations iiave  fewer  representatives  of  city 
governments  than  do  slates  with  more  rural 
populations. 

The  letter  went  on  to  state : 

It  is  essential  for  the  success  of  the  inter- 
governmental aspects  of  this  new  program, 
that  local  elected  officials  play  a  significant 
role  in  setting  the  policies  of  the  state  law 
enforcement  planning  agency.  The  views  of 
the  elected  official,  the  one  concerned  with 
the  total  role  of  government,  with  the  budge- 
tary requirements,  and  with  long-range  leg- 
islative goals  are  an  important  Ingredient  in 
any  statewide  law  enforcement  plan. 

This  verj'  incisive  criticism  of  the  plan- 
ning process  is  instructive  in  view  of  the 
great  stake  that  the  NGC  has  in  the  suc- 
cess of  title  I.  If  it  fails,  the  whole  con- 
cept of  block  grants  to  the  States  as  a 
preferable  method  of  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  will  have  been  dealt  a  very  serious 
blow. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  complete  and 
contemporary  study  of  title  I  has  been 
done  by  Dr.  B.  Douglas  Harman.  assist- 
ant professor,  Urban  Affairs  Program. 
School  of  Government  and  Public  Ad- 
ministration, the  American  University. 
Published  in  the  September  1969  issue  of 
Urban  Data  Service.  Professor  Harman's 
article  is  titled  'The  Safe  Streets  Act: 
The  Cities  E^'aluation.'■  His  article  states 
the  basic  dilemma  posed  by  title  I.  which 
is  that  while  city  officials  must  fight 
crime,  tlie  grant-in-aid  F>ower  lies  ex- 
clusively with  the  State  governments. 

Based  on  two  questionnaires  distrib- 
uted by  the  International  City  Manage- 
ment Association  during  June  1969.  Har- 
man focuses  directly  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  block  grant  approach  found  in  the 
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act.  One  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the 
directors  of  all  law  enforcement  plan- 
ning agencies  and  the  other  to  the  chief 
administrative  officials  of  those  859  cities 
with  a  population  of  25,000  or  more.  All 
50  State  agencies  replied  and  637  of  the 
cities — 72  percent — returned  their  ques- 
tionnaires. In  addition  to  analyzing  these 
data.  Professor  Harman  studied  the  ad- 
ministrative elements  of  the  50  State  law 
enforcement  plans. 

What  were  his  conclusions? 
Although  allowing  that  it  is  still  too 
early  to  reach  hard  and  fast  conclusions 
regarding    the    implementation    of    the 
grant  program,  Dr.  Harman  did  state: 

The  administrative  characteristics  of  this 
block  grant  program  deserve  continued  anal- 
ysis. Although  it  has  been  heralded  as  a  re- 
form measure  designed  to  correct  the  prob- 
lems found  in  categoricaJ  grant  programs,  the 
political  and  administrative  complexities  of 
the  block  grant  as  seen  in  the  LEAA  program 
were  not  fully  anticipated  by  block  grant 
proponents.  The  administrative  goals  of  this 
form  of  grant-in-aid  included  comprehensive 
planning,  uncomplicated  intergovernmentaJ 
relationships,  elimination  of  federal  controls, 
and  state  allocation  of  funds.  While  some  of 
these  goals  have  been  partially  achieved,  the 
block  grant  has  caused  considerable  lnt<»r- 
governmental  competition  and  has  generated 
significant  political  cross-pressures  from  im- 
portant groups. 

Harman  goes  on  to  comment  that  'de- 
spite the  transfers  of  powers  from  the 
National  Government  to  the  States,  the 
block  grant  has  not  brought  about  'un- 
complicated intergovernmental  rela- 
tions' or  eliminated  'Federal  controls." 
The  network  of  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions in  the  LEAA  program  is  complex 
because  all  of  the  governmental  units  in- 
volved in  it  want  to  maximize  their 
powers." 

In  support  of  his  findings.  Dr.  Harman 
draws  upon  the  wealth  of  statistical  in- 
formation provided  by  his  questionnaires. 
Harman  notes  that  the  traditional  con- 
flict between  State  and  local   govern- 
ments is  borne  out  by  statistics  which 
show  that  60  percent  of  the  officials  from 
cities  with  populations  of  100.000  or  more 
hold  a  negative  opinion  of  State  gov- 
ernment's activities  in  urban  problems. 
Specifically,  such  officials  feel  that  State 
governments    are   seldom,   or   only   oc- 
casionally,   sympathetic    or    helpful    in 
coping  with  urban  problems.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  that  the  block  grant  system 
of  title  I  has  apparently  done  nothing  to 
lessen  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  larger 
cities.  The  comment  of  the  former  mayor 
of    Minneapolis.    Arthur    Naftalin,    is 
typical  of  sentiments  expressed  by  most 
big  city  mayors.  Naftalin  claimed  that 
State  control  of  the  program  would  "in- 
evitably dilute"  authority  which  should 
be  given  to  the  cities.  He  also  commented 
that  "States  are  simply  not  equipped  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  cities."  The 
mayor  of  a  large  eastern  city  asserted 
that  the  program  had  meant  "nothing 
but  a  dismal  trickling  down  of  funds  for 
big  cities. " 

Reinforcing  the  criticism  of  the  Urban 
Coalition  and  Urban  America,  Inc.,  are 
figures  in  the  Harman  study  which  indi- 
cate that  although  citizens  make  up  22 
percent  of  the  total  State  planning 
agency  membership,  "few  of  these  indi- 
viduals have  central  city  backgrounds  or 


come  from  minority  groups."  Moreover, 
Harman  states  that  the  assertion  that 
professional  law  enforcement  officials 
dominate  the  plannng  process  has  "some 
validity."  In  support  of  this  claim,  he 
notes  that  on  five  State  planning  boards 
the  percentage  of  public  safety  repre- 
sentation is  between  47  and  34  percent, 
and  that  in  most  States  it  is  similarly 
large.  Some  ranking  LEAA  officials,  Har- 
man notes,  take  the  position  that  'pro- 
fessional competence"  is  the  principal 
goal  and  that  every  citizen  participation 
in  law  enforcement  planning  is  largely 
unnecessary. 

Harman  concludes  his  balanced  study 
by  remarking: 

If  all  state  governments  were  progressive 
and  had  innovative  leadership,  there  might 
not  be  so  much  concern.  The  viability  of  the 
block  grant  approach  will  be  seriously  tested 
in  this  program,  and  strong  sensitive  state 
leadership,  as  well  as  competent  technical 
support,  will  be  required  In  order  for  stales 
to  assume  their  full  responsibilities. 

This  statement.  Mr.  President,  very 
succinctly  summarizes  the  doubts  I  have 
about  this  program's  future  success  and 
the  doubts  which  have  been  expressed 
by  the  organizations  I  have  mentioned. 
Simply  stated,  it  appears  that  title  I  of 
the  Safe  Streets  Act,  as  it  is  presently 
structured,  has  not  had,  and  will  not 
have,  the  effect  of  reducing  the  high  in- 
cidence of  crime  currently  plaguing  this 
country. 

Interestingly,  similar  doubts  about  title 
I's  future  have  been  expressed  by  officials 
in  the  Justice  Department  itself.  In  an 
address  before  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion on  March  10.  1969.  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  urged  the  States  to  "marshal 
their  resources  to  concentrate  on  their 
urban  centers."  He  continued : 

Today.  "70  percent  of  our  nation's  popu- 
lation lives  in  metropolitan  areas.  This  high 
concentration  of  money  and  people  has  led 
to  a  concentration  of  social  and  economic 
problems. 


The  Attorney  General  then  said: 

There  are.  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  228  standard  metropolitan  areas.  Al- 
most all  of  them  are  starved  for  money  and 
other  aids,  some  of  which  could  be  supplied 
by  the  state  governments. 

All  too  often,  needed  cooperation  and  help 
has  stumbled  on  political  rivalries  and  bu- 
reaucratic f>arochlalism  which  divide  tlie  ur- 
ban centers  and  the  state  governments.  While 
I  understand  the  basis  for  much  city-state 
government  rivalry,  political  parochialism 
must  be  put  aside  in  the  name  of  our  citizens 
who  live  In  our  cities. 

In  a  speech  delivered  on  October  20, 
1969,  to  the  Western  Attorney  Generals 
Conference,  the  director  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Programs  in  the  LEAA,  Mr. 
Daniel  L.  Skoler,  admitted  that  although 
the  new  program  under  title  I  "promises 
to  absorb  billions  in  tax  money  in  the 
coming  decade,"  it  has  yet  to  "produce 
anything  in  either  improved  law  en- 
forcement or  crime  control  beyond  paper 
plans  and  fund  transfers. " 

While  praising  the  accomplishments 
of  the  States  during  the  program's  first 
year  of  existence,  such  as  the  creation  of 
50-State  planning  agencies  and  the  sub- 
mission of  50  "comprehensive"  plans  un- 
der which  Federal  funding  will  be 
granted,  Skoler  also  admitted  the  pro- 


gram has  a  number  of  problems  These 
problems  as  enumerated  by  Mr  Skoler 
are  as  follows: 

1.  staff  turnover  und  quality  present.";  a 
constant  threat  to  the  quality  of  the  Crime 
Control  Act  program  as  administered  through 
the  States. 

2.  Although  there  are  50  State  plans,  these 
are  rudimentary,  (there  are)  exhibit  gaps  in 
coverage,  (they)  are  often  vague  and  impre- 
cise about  implementation,  and  have  yet  to 
incorp)orate  serious,  long-term  or  niulll-year 
components. 

3.  The  States  have  shown  a  weak  initial 
commitment  for  the  fields  of  court,  prosecu- 
tion and  corrections. 

4.  The  States  remain  to  demonstrate  a  clear 
commitment  to  the  problems  of  the  large 
cities  which  account  for  the  bulk  of  crime 
incidence. 

5.  In  many  Ststes.  it  is  not  clear  that  local 
government  needs  and  priorities  will  be  lully 
reflected  in  the  planning  process  or  luUy  rep- 
resented in  the  Stat:-  planning  agency  -uper- 
vlsorv  boards. 

C.  "iTljere  is  am  uncertain  commitment  of 
States  to  matching  requirement  cf  Act  In 
this  regard.  Skoler  questioned  the  ability — 
he  might  also  have  questioned  their  willing- 
ness- to  provide  matching  funds  required 
under  the  Act. 

7.  (There  is  an)  uncertain  responsiveness 
of  States  to  citizen  and  community  r.eeds 
and  values. 

8.  The  danger  i  exists)  of  inadequate  qual- 
ity in  the  planning,  financing  and  imple- 
mentation of  improvement  goals. 

A  quick  reading  of  this  list.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, discloses  that  these  are  not  minor 
defects  which  Mr.  Skoler  has  disclosed. 
Rather,  they  are  deficiencies  which  go  to 
the  very  heart  of  title  I.  Weakness  in 
staff,  weakness  in  the  State  planning, 
weakness  in  priorities,  and  most  impor- 
tantly weaknesses  in  the  degree  of  com- 
mitment imperil  the  principal  objective 
of  title  I:  a  dramatic  decrease  in  the 
rate  of  crime  in  this  countrj'. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Kleindienst 
has  also  expressed  his  apprehension  over 
the  future  of  the  program.  On  Febru- 
ary 12.  1969.  he  urged  the  SUtes  to  in- 
clude minority  representatives  in  the 
planning  process.  He  said  at  that  time 
that  the  Safe  Streets  Act  must  be  care- 
fully administered  to  allay  fears  that  its 
intent  is  repressive,  rather  than  protec- 
tive. Mr.  Kleindienst  said: 

Law  enforcement  is  impossible  without  a 
high  level  of  community  cooperation  If  we 
forfeit  the  cooperation  of  citizens  in  the  high 
crime  areas,  we  will  have  lost  more  ground 
than  we  gained.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
utilize  the  Act  to  foster  that  cooperation,  we 
multiply  Its  value  ...  If  your  state  Law 
Enforcement  Planning  Committee  does  not 
now  include  black  people — and  in  some 
states.  Spanish -speaking  citizens— qualified 
persons  from  these  groups  should  be  sought 
out  and  Induced  to  participate  wherever 
possible  ...  It  is  important,  also,  that  spokes- 
men so  selected  have  the  confidence  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  population  groups  for 
which  they  speak. 


Despite  Mr.  Kleindienst's  pleadings, 
however,  the  studies  by  the  Urban  Coal- 
ition and  Dr.  Harman  indicate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  poor  or  minority  groups 
and  officials  of  agencies  in  such  fields  as 
welfare,  health  and  manpower  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  on  State 
planning  agencies. 

On  April  5,  1969,  a  Justice  Department 
memorandtun  to  State  plarming  agency 
officials  stated  that  "regional  combina- 
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tlons  must  be  more  than  State-Imposed 
geographic  units."  The  LEAA  acknowl- 
edged that  "SPA — State  planning 
agency — prograons  for  local  planning 
awards  have  assumed  a  greater  regional 
emphasis  than  was  expected.  There  has 
been  consideratly  less  direct  pass 
through  to  major  local  units  or  major 
metropolitan  areas  than  had  been  antici- 
pated." In  effect,  this  memorandum 
made  official  the  doubts  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  and  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Kliendlenst    had    expressed    about    the 


program. 


PSOPOSSD    AMENDMENTS 


This  necessarily  lengthy  narrative  of 
title  Is  history  and  its  implementation  by 
LEAA  and  tlie  States  since  the  passage 
of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  has  been  offered 
by  way  of  introduction  to  proposals 
which  I  believe  will  cure  the  chief  defi- 
ciencies in  the  legislation  as  it  is  now 
written.  The  Iward-based  criticism  which 
has  been  leveled  against  title  I  by  re- 
sponsible critics  tn  and  out  of  the  Justice 
Department  are,  I  believe,  worthy  of  our 
most  serious  consideration.  If  nothing 
else,  it  should  be  clear  that  all  is  not  well 
with  the'aclministration  of  this  program. 
Contrary  "to  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
funds  are  not  being  channeled  to  the 
localities  which  have  the  highest  inci- 
dence of  crime.  Rather,  funds  are  gen- 
erally being  diluted  by  dispersion  across 
the  States  to  regional  planning  boards 
which  have  shown  very  limited  sensitivity 
to  the  problems  of  local  governments. 
i*Uhough  it  is  adnaitted  by  virtually 
»  7  -ryone  interested  in  this  problem  that 
crime  is  essentially,  and  most  seriously, 
a  disease  of  the  cities,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  LEAA  funds  are  being  concen- 
trated in  urban  areas.  I  must  emphasize 
that  although  rural  crime  is  on  the  in- 
crease, and  must  not  be  ignored,  it  still 
represents  only  one-twelfth  of  the  over- 
all incidence  of  crime  in  this  country.  In 
this  time  of  severe  strain  on  the  Federal 
budget,  it  is  essential  that  every  dollar 
spent  for  crime  prevention  be  spent 
wisely.  Currently,  this  is  not  being  done. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  section  306 
of  title  I  be  amended  to  read  that  50 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress,  rather  than  the  85  percent 
currently  provided,  will  be  allocated  as 
bloclc  grants  to  the  States.  This  amend- 
ment has  attached  to  it  the  proviso  that 
a  State's  block  grant  allocation  will  be 
increased  by  20  percent  from  funds  allo- 
cated at  the  discretion  of  LEAA,  where 
the  LEAA  finds  that  the  comprehensive 
State  plan  required  under  the  act  ade- 
quately deals  with  the  special  problems 
and  particular  needs  of  the  major  urban 
areas  and  other  areas  of  high  crime  inci- 
dence within  the  State.  Presently,  such 
a  finding  is  not  required  of  the  LEAA. 

My  bill  further  provides  that  a  State's 
block  grant  shaU  be  increased  by  an  ad- 
ditional 20  percent  from  fimds  allocated 
at  the  discretion  of  the  LEAA  where  the 
State  contributes  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  non-Federal  share  of  costs  for  pro- 
grams of  local  governments  funded  In 
accordance  with  the  comprehensive  State 
plan.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  proviso  to 
better  insure  that  the  States  will  bear 
their  fair  share  of  the  non-Federal  costs 
of  this  program.  Both  the  NLC  and  Har- 


man  studies  have  Indicated  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  States  to  accept 
readily  their  responsibilities  in  this  area, 
with  the  result  that  the  cities  have  been 
forced  to  finance  a  larger  share  of  the 
non-Pederal  cost  than  warranted  by  the 
benefits  wliich  they  have  received.  I 
strongly  believe  that  if  the  block  grant 
approach  to  Federal  assistance  is  to  work, 
there  must  be  a  more  equitable  sharing 
of  costs.  I  believe  adoption  of  this  proviso 
would  go  far  towards  achieving  such 
equity. 

This  bill  would  also  amend  section  301 
(b)  by  inserting  a  new  paragraph  auth- 
orizing the  LEAA  to  make  grants  to 
States  for  the  punxjse  of  crime  preven- 
tion. It  is  suggested  in  this  new  para- 
graph that  increased  funds  should  be 
allocated  for  improvement  of  lighting  in 
high  crime  areas  and  the  development  of 
laws  and  ordinances  and  building  design 
techniques  which  would  lower  the  op- 
portunities for  crime. 

The  final  amendment  contained  in 
this  bill  would  set  a  3-year  authorization 
for  this  all-important  program.  If  the 
defects  in  title  I,  which  I  have  spoken 
about  at  some  length  are  to  be  elimi- 
nated I  think  it  is  essential  that  the 
States  be  assured  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's long-term  commitment.  In  my 
opinion,  this  assurance  is  not  provided 
by  a  1-  or  even  a  2-year  authorization. 
Rather,  at  least  a  3-year  authorization 
is  required  if  the  program  is  to  be  as- 
sured a  sense  of  continuity. 

As  well,  this  amendment  makes  sub- 
stantial quantum  increases  in  the  auth- 
orization rate.  Currently,  a  $300  million 
authorization  is  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  This  amendment  would  Increase 
that  authorization  to  $800  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1971;  $1  billion  in  fiscal  1972  and 
$1.2  billion  in  fiscal  1973;  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $3  billion  for  the  period  from 
June  30,  1970.  to  June  30,  1973. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  war  against 
crime  is  to  be  fought  successfully.  Con- 
gress cannot  afford  to  authorize  less.  In 
large  measure  the  size  of  our  commit- 
ment to  defeat  the  forces  of  crime  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  funds  which 
we  set  aside  for  that  objective.  To  date 
the  funds  allocated  for  the  battle  have 
been  patently  inadequate  to  the  task  at 
hand. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  let  me  em- 
phasize that  in  no  way  should  these 
amendments  which  I  offer  here  be  con- 
strued as  an  attempt  to  do  away  with, 
or  dUute  the  effectiveness  of,  the  block 
grant  approach  to  grant  assistance.  I 
think  that  it  is  much  too  early  to  be 
doctrinaire  in  one's  judgments  respect- 
ing the  block  grant  approach.  In  fact, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  my  ap- 
proach to  the  allocation  of  grants  may 
very  well  result  in  some  States  receiving 
larger  block  grant  amounts  than  they 
would  receive  under  the  law  as  it  Is  pres- 
ently written.  What  these  amendments 
will  do.  however,  is  reemphasize  the  im- 
portance of  directing  Federal  fimds  to 
those  areas  which  experience  the  high- 
est incidence  of  crime.  This,  I  believe, 
was  the  intent  of  Congress  when  it  for- 
mulated this  legislation.  And  this,  I  be- 
lieve, should  remain  its  intent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  reprinted 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
win  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  bUl  (S.  3171)  to  amend  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  3171 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentfltives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  ( )  SecUon  301(b)  is  amend- 
ed: 

(1)  By  redesignating  paragraphs  (5),  (8), 
and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (6) ,  (7) ,  and  (8) .  and 

(2 1  By  Insenlnf?  a  new  paragraph  (5)  to 
read:  "Crime  prevention,  including  Improved 
lighting  of  high  crime  areas  and  development 
of  laws  and  ordinances  and  building  design 
techniques  to  lower  opportunities  for  crime." 

(b)  Section  301(c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows;  "The  portion  of  any  Federal  grant 
used  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph  ( 6 )  or  1 7 ) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  be  up 
to  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
or  project  specified  In  the  application  for 
such  grant.  The  portion  of  any  grant  used 
for  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (bi  of  this  section  may  be  up  to  50 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program  or 
project  specified  in  the  application  for  such 
grant.  The  portion  of  any  grant  to  be  uued 
for  any  other  purpose  set  forth  In  this  se.:tion 
may  be  up  to  60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
the  program  or  project  specified  In  the  ap- 
plication for  such  grant;  Proinded  that  no 
funds  granted  under  this  section  shall  be  used 
for  land  acquisition." 

Sec.  2.  Section  306  is  amended  to  reed  a* 
follows:  ".^0  per  centum  of  the  funds  apnro 
priated  to  make  grants  under  this  part  for  « 
fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Adminis- 
tration among  the  States  according  to  their 
respective  populations  for  grants  to  the  State 
planning  agencies  of  such  States  The  re- 
maining 50  per  centum  of  such  funds,  plus 
such  additional  amounts  as  may  be  made 
available  by  virtue  of  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  section  509  to  the  grant  to 
any  State,  shall.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Administration,  be  allocated  among  the 
States  for  grants  t<fstate  planning  agencies 
or  used  by  the  Administration  for  grants 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  to  State  agen- 
cies, units  of  general  local  government,  pub- 
lic agencies,  or  combinations  of  the  fore- 
going, according  to  the  criteria  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administration 
shall  determine  consistent  with  this  title. 
Grants  made  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  UmltationB  set 
forth  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section 
301 :  Provided,  That  a  State's  allocation  shall 
be  increased  by  20  per  centum  from  funds 
allocated  at  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis- 
tration where  the  Administration  finds  that 
the  comprehensive  State  plan  required  under 
section  303  adequately  deals  with  the  special 
problems  and  particular  needs  of  the  major 
urban  areas  of  the  State  and  other  areas  of 
high  crime  Incidence  within  the  State:  Pro- 
tided  further,  That  a  State's  allocation  shall 
be  increased  by  an  additional  20  per  centum 
from  funds  allocated  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Administration  where  the  State  contributes 
at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  non-Pederal 
share  of  costs  for  programs  of  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  funded  In  accordance 
with  the  comprehensive  State  plan  required 
under  section  303." 

Sec.  3.  (a)   Section  520  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting  Immediately   after   "June   30,    1970," 
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the  following:  "»800,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1871,  $1,000,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  smd 
$1,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973." 


S.  3173— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  EXTEND  THE  TIME  WITHIN 
WHICH  CLAIMS  MAY  BE  PILED 
FOR  CREDIT  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
GASOLINE  USED  ON  FARMS 

Mr.  McGO'VERN,  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  to  extend  the  time 
within  which  claims  may  be  filed  for 
credit  with  respect  to  gasoline  used  on 
farms. 

Present  law  provides  that  farmers  may 
receive  a  tax  credit  for  taxes  which  they 
have  paid  on  gasoline  which  is  used  in 
farm  machinery.  This  is,  of  course,  quite 
equitable  since  the  gasoline  tax  is  essen- 
tially a  road  tax  and  farm  machinery 
operates  primarily  off  of  Federal  high- 
ways. 

As  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  now 
reads,  the  farmer  must  claim  this  credit 
at  the  time  of  filing  his  income  tax  that 
year.  The  bill  I  am  proposing  will  permit 
the  farmer  to  file  for  this  credit  any 
time  within  the  period  normally  allowed 
for  filing  a  claim  for  a  credit  or  reftmd 
of  an  overpayment  of  income  tax,  pres- 
ently 3  years. 

This  bill  brings  the  gasoline  tax  credit 
provision  into  line  with  income  tax  re- 
fund provisions  and  permits  farmers  to 
file  for  their  credit  later  if  they  are  un- 
able to  meet  the  existing  deadline. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  ad- 
justment of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
will  grant  the  same  privileges  to  farm- 
ers which  other  taxpayers  enjoy.  It  is 
simply  giving  them  an  adequate  chance 
to  claim  what  is  rightfully  theirs.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
f Grrftd 

The  bin  (S.  3173)  to  extend  the  time 
within  which  claims  may  be  filed  for 
credit  with  respect  to  gasoline  used  on 
farms,  introduced  by  Mr.  McGovern.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  3174 — INTRODUCrnON  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  DISPOSITION  OF 
FUNDS  TO  PAY  JUDGMENTS  IN 
FAVOR  OP  CERTAIN  INDIANS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  judgments  in  favor 
of  the  Mississippi  Sioux  Indians  in  In- 
dian Clsdms  Commission  dockets  Nos. 
142,  359-363,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Mississippi  Sioux  Indians  have 
received  a  very  substantial  award  from 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission.  This  bill 
would  provide  the  necessary  authority 
for  the  distribution  and  use  of  the  fimds 
already  appropriated  to  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment. I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  re- 
serve judgment  on  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  that  I  am  introducing  it  at  the 
request  of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux 
Tribe  in  South  Dakota  in  order  that 
hearings  may  be  held  and  all  the  facts 
brought  to  light  concerning  the  manner 


in  which  the  funds  should  be  divided  and 
utilized. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Chris  R.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the 
Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe,  request- 
ing introduction  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  the 
language  of  Uie  proposed  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3174)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
judgments  in  favor  of  the  Mississippi 
Sioux  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
son  dockets  numbered  142,  359-363,  and 
for  other  purposes;  introduced  by  Mr. 
McGovERN.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

S.  3174 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  June  19, 
1968  (82  Stat.  239  >,  to  pay  compromise 
Judgments  to  the  Slsseton  and  Wahpeton 
Tribes  of  Sioux  Indians,  and  the  Medawakan- 
ton  and  Wahi>akoota  Tribes  of  Sioux  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets 
numbered  142,  359,  360,  361,  362,  and  363, 
together  with  interest  thereon,  after  pay- 
ment of  attorney  fees  and  litigation  ex- 
penses and  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  shall  be  distributed  as 
provided  In  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  direct  descendants  of  Meda- 
wakanton  and  Wahpakoota  Tribes  now  re- 
siding in  organized  groups  at  Flandreau, 
South  Dakota,  known  as  Flandreau  Santee 
Sioux  Tribe.  Niobrara,  Nebraska,  known  as 
the  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Sioux  Nation 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  Morton,  Minnesota, 
known  as  Lower  Sioux  Community,  Welch, 
Minnesota,  known  as  Prairie  Island  Indian 
Community.  The  above  named  Tribes  and 
Communities  shall  prepare  rolls  of  their 
members  with  available  records  and  rolls  at 
the  local  agency  and  area  offices.  Applications 
for  enrollment  must  be  filed  with  each  group 
named  In  this  section  and  such  rolls  shall 
be  subject  to  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  Secretary's  determination 
on  all  applications  for  enrollment  shall  be 
final. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prepare  (a)  a  roll  of  persons  of  Slsseton  and 
Wahpeton  Mississippi  Sioux  Indian  blood 
born  on  or  prior  to  and  living  on  the  date  of 
this  Act  whose  name  or  the  name  of  a  lineal 
ancestor  appears  on  the  official  approved 
current  rolls  of  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe, 
of  North  Dakota,  the  Slsseton  and  Wahpeton 
Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  and  the  Upper 
Sioux  Indian  Community  of  Minnesota,  of 
the  Slsseton  and  Wahpeton  Band  of  Sioux 
Indians,  and  (b)  a  roll  of  persons  of  Slsseton 
and  Wahpeton  Mississippi  Sioux  Indian  blood 
bom  on  or  prior  to  and  living  on  the  date 
of  this  Act  whose  name  or  the  name  of  a 
lineal  ancestor  apf>ears  on  the  1909  Annuity 
Payroll  of  members  of  the  Assinlbolne  and 
Sioux  Tribes  of  Fort  Peck,  Montana.  Appli- 
cations for  enrollment  must  be  filed  with 
the  Area  Director,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  in  the  manner  and 
within  the  time  limits  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary's 
determination  on  all  applications  for  enroll- 
ment c>haU  be  final.  No  person  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  be  enrolled  under  this  section  who 
Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  qualifying  for  enroll- 
ment with  more  than  one  of  the  named  In- 
dian groups  shall  elect  the  group  with  which 


he  shall  be  enrolled  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  5.  After  deducting  the  amounts  au- 
thorized in  Section  1  of  this  Act.  from  funds  - 
derived  from  the  Judgment  awarded  In  In-  ' 
dlan  Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered 
360,  631,  362,  363,  and  one-half  of  the  amount 
remaining  from  docket  numbered  359.  the 
balance,  plus  accrtied  interest,  shall  be  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  the  roll  prepared 
pursuant  to  Section  2  of  this  Act  An  amount 
equivalent  to  the  proportionate  shares  of 
those  persons  who  are  members  of  the 
Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Da- 
kota, the  Sant«e  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Sioux  Na- 
tion of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  the  Lower 
Sioux  Indian  Community  In  Minnesota,  and 
the  Prairie  Island  Indian  Community  In  Min- 
nesota, shall  be  placed  on  deposit  In  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  t:ie 
respective  tribes  and  60  percent  of  such  funds 
shall  be  distributed  per  capita  to  those  trib,il 
members  listed  on  the  rolls  prepared  pur- 
suant to  Section  2  of  this  Act,  the  remainder 
may  be  advanced,  deposited,  expended,  in- 
vested, or  reinvested  for  any  purposes  de- 
signated by  the  respective  tribal  governing 
bodies  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  provided,  however.  That  none  of  the 
funds  may  be  paid  per  capita  to  any  person 
other  than  persons  whose  names  appear  on 
the  roll  prepared  pursuant  to  Section  2  of 
this  Act.  The  shares  of  enrollees  who  are  not 
members  of  the  tribal  groups  named  in  this 
Section  shall  be  paid  to  them  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  this  Act.  provided  they  are 
not  on  rolls  of  other  tribes  not  directly  con- 
cerned. 

.Sec.  6.  After  deducting  the  amounts  au- 
thorized In  Section  1  of  this  Act.  from  funds 
derived  from  the  Judgment  awarded  in  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  docket  numbered 
142  and  one-half  of  thexamount  remaining 
from  docket  numbered  359\the  balance,  plus 
accrued  interest,  shall  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  the  roll  prepared  to  Section  3  of 
this  Act.  An  amount  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
portionate shares  of  those  persons  who  are 
members  of  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe. 
Port  Totten,  North  Dakota,  the  Slsseton  and 
Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Assinlbolne  and  Sioux  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Montana,  and  the 
Upper  Sioux  Indian  Community  In  Minne- 
sota, shall  be  placed  on  deposit  In  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  respec- 
tive tribes  and  70  percent  of  such  funds 
shall  be  distributed  per  capit,a  to  those  tribal 
members  listed  on  the  rolls  prepared  pur- 
suant to  Section  3  of  this  Act.  The  remainder 
may  be  advanced,  deposited,  expended,  in- 
vested, or  reinvested  for  any  purposes  des- 
ignated by  the  respective  tribal  governing 
bodies  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  Provided,  however,  that  none  of 
these  funds  may  be  paid  i>er  capita  to  any 
person  other  than  persons  whose  names  ap- 
pear on  the  roll  prepared  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  the  Assi- 
nlbolne and  Sioux  Tribes  of  the  Port  Peck 
Indian  Reservation.  Montana,  the  Port  Peck 
Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Council  shall  act 
as  the  governing  body  In  determining  the 
distribution  of  funds  allotted  for  program- 
ing ptu-poses. 

Sec.  7.  Sums  payable  to  enrollees  or  their 
heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  who  are  under  a  legal 
disability  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
such  procedures,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior determines  appropriate  to  protect  the 
best  interest  of  such  persons,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
tribes  named  In  Sec.  5  and  6  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may 
be  distributed  tmder  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State 
Income  tax  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
lien,  debt,  or  at^cmey  fees  except  delinquent 
debts  owed  by  the  tribes  to  the  United  States 
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or  owed  by  lndlvldu«l  Indians  to  the  tribes, 
or  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  In- 
cluding the  establishment  of  deadlines. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN.  Is  as  follows: 

SiSSrrON-WAHPBTON     SlOTJX     Tribb 

or  THE  Lakf  Traverse  Reserva- 
tion, 
Sisseton.  S.  Dak..  November  7, 1969. 
Senator  George  McGovbrn, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Honorable  George  McGovern:  We 
wish  to  submit  on  behalf  of  the  Slsseton- 
Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse 
Reservation  this  proposed  dlspoelUon  Act 
that  would  provide  for  the  dlsjwsltlon  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments  In  fa- 
vor of  the  Mississippi  Sioux  Indian  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered  142. 
359-  363. 

This  proposed  Act  Is  a  result  of  many  meet- 
ings and  discussions  held  by  the  Individual 
bands  concerned  and  finally  by  the  different 
bands  In  two  separmte  combined  meetings. 
We  would  certainly  appreciate  having  this 
bill  Introduced  and  passed  as  this  claim  has 
been  gendlri^for  approximately  twenty  years 
Any  assistance  your  roixI  office  can  pro- 
vide in  this  matter  will  be  xreatly  appre- 
ciated 

With  every  er.ixl  wish. 
Sincerely. 

Chris  R    Johnson. 

Sprrctary 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BILL 

si  2847 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Nelson'  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough  >  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  2847,  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  participate  in 
the  development  of  a  large  prototype 
desalting  plant  in  Israel,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
A  RESOLUTION 

S.     RSES      285 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  285,  authorizing  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  study 
international  cooperation  in  space. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1970— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     288     AND    289 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  for  appropriate  reference  two 
amendments  to  the  Labor  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  related 
agencies  appropriations  bill — H.R.  13111. 


They  provide  for  increased  appropria- 
tions for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation programs  and  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  amounts  requested  are  minimal. 
We  have  been  asked  to  spend  many  times 
this  amount  on  less  important  projects — 
unneeded  aircraft,  useless  missiles,  and 
dangerously  provocative  weapons  sys- 
tems. I  simply  ask  that  we  make  a  small 
investment  in  the  future  of  our  children 
and  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

THE    BXEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY    AMENDMENT 

The  first  amendment — No.  288 — has 
two  major  features.  It  asks  a  total  fund- 
ing  increase  of   $304,761,300   for  fiscal 

1970  over  H.R.  13111  as  it  presently 
stands,  and  also  provides  for  year-ahead 
funding  of  a  number  of  programs.  The 
amounts   to   be   appropriated   for   fiscal 

1971  represent  a  19-percent  increase  over 
the  fiscal  1970  amounts  which  I  am  pro- 
posing for  the  affected  programs.  This 
advanced  funding  is  needed  if  schools  are 
to  have  their  funds  available  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year. 

I  will  not  at  this  time  attempt  to  give 
an  extensive  analysis  of  the  amendment, 
but  I  will  briefly  mention  the  functions 
of  the  programs  and  the  increases  over 
H.R.  13111  for  fiscal  1970  along  with  the 
total  amount  for  1971. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementarj'  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  which  provides 
funds  to  assist  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren from  deprived  backgrounds:  an  in- 
crease of  $103,839,300  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  $175,000,000  for  1971. 

Title  II  of  the  same  act  which  pro- 
vides supplementary  grants  to  the  States 
for  the  purchase  of  textbooks  and  other 
instructional  materials:  an  increase  of 
S50  million,  and  appropriation  of  $125,- 
000,000  for  1971. 

Title  in  which  creates  grants  that  es- 
tablish and  carry  on  supplementary  edu- 
cation centers  and  services  which  pro- 
vide educational  experiences  that  are 
needed  by  students,  but  which  are  fre- 
quently not  available  in  the  existing  pub- 
lic schools:  an  increase  of  $8,124,000.  and 
an  appropriation  of  $233  million  in  1971. 

Title  V-A  of  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  which  grants  funds  to 
schools  systems  to  strengthen  their 
guidance  and  coimseling  services:  an  in- 
crease of  $5  million,  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  $26  million  in  1971. 

Title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  which  recognizes 
the  need  for  strong  State  departments 
of  education  and  provides  grants  to  im- 
prove their  operation:  an  increase  of 
$10,250,000  and  an  appropriation  of  $45 
million  for  1971. 

Title  Vll  and  section  807  of  the  same 
act  which  provide  respectively  for  pro- 
grams which  attempt  to  prevent  drop- 
outs and  which  give  special  instruction 
to  children  whose  mother  tongue  is  not 
English:  an  increase  of  $5  million  and 
$20  million  in  1970  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  $25  million  and  $30  million  in 
1971. 

The  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act  which  provides  special  pro- 
grams such  as  training  institutes,  fel- 
lowships for  teachers,  training  of  special 
teachers,  teacher  recruitment,  and  the 
Teacher  Corps:  an  increase  of  $56,963.- 


000  and  an  appropriation  of  $195,300,- 
000  in  1971. 

There  are  a  number  of  acts  covering 
education  of  handicapped  children  and 
this  amendment  increases  the  total  sum 
available  for  their  education  by  $21  mil- 
lion and  an  appropriation  of  $160  mil- 
lion for  1971. 

Pour  programs  contained  in  this 
amendment  deal  with  the  continuing 
education  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Titles  I  and  II  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  which  provide  re- 
.spectively  for  the  construction  of  public 
libraries  and  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  cooperative  library  net- 
works: Title  I  to  be  advance  funded  at 
$40  million  and  title  II  increased  by 
$8,815,000. 

Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
which  establishes  grant  programs  for 
community  service  and  continuing  edu- 
cation programs  by  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, an  increase  of  S5. 500. 000. 

Finally,  title  II  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  which  provides  funds  for 
assisting  in  the  purchase  of  educational 
broadcast  facilities,  an  increase  of 
S5. 500.000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  '  No.  288)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

HIGHER    RDUCATION    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  amendment — No.  289— to  H.R. 
13111  deals  primarily  with  the  funding 
of  higher  education.  It  increases  appro- 
priations for  10  programs  by  $386,337,000. 

These  include  four  programs  for  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities:  one  pro- 
vides grants  for  commimity  colleges, 
increased  $25,400,000;  another,  grants  to 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning,  in- 
creased $172,200,000;  a  third,  grants  for 
the  construction  of  graduate  facilities, 
an  appropriation  of  $25  million  where 
H.R.  13111  contains  none;  and,  finally, 
loans  for  all  sorts  of  academic  facilities, 
appropriation  increased  from  zero  in  H.R. 
13111  to  $100,000,000  and  repayment 
moneys  unfrozen.  These  programs  were 
created  by  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act. 

Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
provides  grants  for  the  purchase  of 
undergraduate  instructional  equipment, 
an  increase  from  zero  to  $25  million. 

Title  IV  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  which  is  one  of  the  primary 
sources  for  graduate  fellowships  to  po- 
tential college  teachers,  an  increase  of 
$18,837,000. 

The  amendment  also  provides  addi- 
tional funds  to  strengthen  college  li- 
braries by  funding  otherwise  inoperative 
features  that  make  per  student  grants 
to  the  college  and  develop  regional  spe- 
cialty libraries  for  an  increase  of 
$12,500,000. 

Finally,  the  amendment  appropriates 
funds  for  three  programs  which  have 
never  be«'ore  been  fimded:  clinical  train- 
ing for  law  students.  $3  million;  assist- 
ance to  public  service  education,  $3 
million;  and  the  International  Education 
Act.  $3  million. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
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amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  <No.  289)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITY 


Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
greatest  tasks  which  face  our  Nation  to- 
day is  that  of  assuring  that  every  Amer- 
ican can  work  and  can  advance  to  the 
limits  of  his  or  her  ability.  The  Equal 
Employment    Opportunity    Commission, 
which   was  created  by  Congress  under 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
i.s  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  elim- 
inating   discrimination   in   employment. 
William  H.  Brown  III,  Chairman  of  the 
EEOC.  last  night  opened  a  3-day  con- 
ference on  equal  job  opportunities,  which 
is  being  attended  by  almost  50  represent- 
atives of  the  Nation's  major  trade  and 
civic  associations.  The  Chairman  read  a 
letter  from  President  Nixon  to  the  con- 
ference    enlisting     the     cooperation     of 
America's   businesses  in   attacking   the 
problem   of   job   discrimination    Chair- 
man Brown's  speech  before  the  confer- 
ence described  the  problems  which  we 
face,  and  urged  the  business  community 
to  take  steps  of  its  own  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, rather  than  waiting  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  force  it  to  act. 

The  conference  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  Johnson  Foundation  and  the  Cam- 
bridge Center  for  Social  Studies  and  is 
being  conducted  at  "Wingspread.'  the 
Johnson  Foundation's  headquarters  near 
Racine.  Wis.  In  addition  to  Chairman 
Brown  and  the  other  Commissioners  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  the  conference  will  hear 
representatives  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Contract  Compliance  Office 
of  the  Defense  Department,  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  and  the  Council  on 
Indian  Opportunity.  It  will  also  hear  a 
panel  on  ■'Affirmative  Action  and  the 
Private  Sector. "  consisting  of  represent- 
atives of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society.  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co., 
Hoffmann-LaRoche  Inc.,  and  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  for  Black  Busi- 
ness and  Economic  Development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Chairman  Brown's  speech.  President 
Nixon's  letter,  and  a  list  of  the  national 
trade  associations  attending  the  confer- 
ence be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  William  H.  Brown  III. 
Chairman.  Eqial  Employment  Oppor- 
Ti'NiTV    Commission 

Good  evening.  I  want  to  thank  each  and 
every  one  of  you.  who  represent  America's 
leading  trade  "associations,  for  taking  time 
from  your  busy  schedules  to  participate  In 
this  conference  on  equal  employment.  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  Johnson  Foundation 
which  is  sponsoring  this  conference  and  Is 
making  these  remarkable  facilities  of  "Wing- 
spread''  available  to  us. 

I  would  like  to  broadly  define  what  prob- 
lems we  face  as  a  Nation  with  respect  to  job 
discrimination,  and  to  suggest  some  general 
approaches  which  trade  associations  and  our 
Nation's  bu.slnesses  can  take  to  help  alleviate 
those  problems. 

As  you  know,  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 


portunity Commission  was  established  by 
Congress  under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  to  end  job  dlFcrlmlnatlon  by 
prUate  industry  and  labor  unions  in  our 
Countrv. 

Since  1964,  the  Commission  has  heard  over 
40.000  cases  and  has  found  discrimination  In 
60  percent  of  those  cases  That  Is  a  stag- 
gering figure  which  can  only  lead  to  one  con- 
clusion—that job  discrimination  Is  wide- 
spread and  deeply  entrenched  in  our  society. 
These  figures  do  not  represent  a  few  mal- 
contents and  troublemakers  who  file  charges 
on  the  basis  of  imagined  wro.ngs. 

They  represent  the  frustrations  and  de- 
spair of  members  of  minority  groups,  and 
women,  who  are  capable  and  willing  workers 
but  who  see  their  best  efforts  constantly 
shortchanged. 

Discrimination  in  employment  Is  perhaps 
more  often  an  unconscious  and  unintentional 
pattern  than  it  is  a  deliberate  scheme.  Re- 
gardless of  the  cause,  the  effect  is  the  same — 
the  exclusion  of  capable  and  qualified  work- 
ers for  reasons  other  than  those  related  to 
their  ability  to  do  the  job. 

The  chains  of  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment are  Just  as  real  a  form  of  slavery  and 
tjTanny  as  the  chains  that  once  bound  men 
as  slaves.  The  chains  of  discrimination  deny 
a  man's  humanity,  they  deny  him  a  chance 
in  the  arena  of  life  to  earn  a  decent  livelihood 
and  to  make  bomething  of  himself.  They  turn 
the  American  dream  into  an  American  night- 
mare. And  just  as  the  chains  of  slavery  had 
to  be  broken  to  set  men  free,  so  the  shackles 
of  employment  discrimination  must  te 
loosened  today 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission was  given  a  mandate  by  Congress 
to  break  down  and  eliminate  job  di.scrimina- 
tlon  wherever  it  is  found 

In  the  past  five  years,  since  the  Commis- 
sion started  holding  hearings  and  investigat- 
ing cases,  and  collecting  figures,  we  have 
confirmed  what  many  had  suspected.  Job 
dlscrlminaticn  knows  no  boundaries  rf  geo- 
graphical region,  class,  or  profession  While 
It  is  widespread  and  open  in  the  South.  It  is 
well-honed  and  subtle  in  other  areas.  You 
will  find  It  In  the  board  room  as  well  as 
in  the  boiler  room.  It  exists  In  industry,  labor, 
education,  journalism,  and  medicine.  There 
is  no  immunity  to  it.  because  little  attention 
has  been  given  until  now  to  its  debilitating 
effects.  It  was  the  kind  of  illness  which  mvist 
people  thought  did  not  constitute  immediate 
emergency.  There  were  no  running  sores,  and 
usually  It  was  accompanied  by  a  low-grade 
fever.  Too  often,  even  the  people  afflicted  did 
not  know  that  they  were  in  poor  condition. 
Even  today,  too  many  of  them  do  not  know 
that  remedies  are  available. 

Congress  distilled  the  remedies  in  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act,  when  It  created  the  EEOC. 
and  It  left  out  one  of  the  vital  ingredients 
at  the  time,  enforcement  powers.  One  of  the 
remedies  is  the  compliance  process.  This  in- 
volves the  receipt  and  investigation  of  Job 
discrimination  charges  filed  by  blacks. 
Spanish  Americans,  Indians,  women.  Jews — 
anyone  who  feels  the  effects  of  discrimination 
In  hiring,  promotions,  on-the-job  conditions, 
pay.  and  any  other  area  where  factors  other 
than  ability  and  performance  come  into  play. 
During  fiscal  year  1968,  the  Commlselon 
took  on  a  total  of  10,095  complaints  of  Job 
discrimination:  this  figure  rose  to  11,720  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  When  we  find  that  a  com- 
plaint is  valid,  we  go  to  the  parties  Involved 
and  try  to  eliminate  the  unlawful  practice 
through  a  process  of  negotiation  which  we 
call  conciliation.  The  goal  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  conciliation  Is  to  obtain  specific  relief 
for  the  injured  party.  In  the  process  we  are 
often  able  to  convince  the  employer  to  make 
a  general  reform  of  his  employment  practice* 
when  we  find  that  the  Individual  case  in 
question  is  merely  one  Instance  of  a  wider 
problem  within  the  firm.  Thus,  one  success- 
ful conciliation  will  sometimes  have  an  im- 


pact beyond  the  single  individual  who  initi- 
ated the  case.  That  is  when  we  are  success- 
ful 

If  conciliation  falls,  the  only  recourse  for 
the  charging  party  at  the  present  time  is  to 
initiate  a  private  suit  against  the  employer. 
If  the  Commission  finds  that  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  discrimination  exists.  It  will  refer 
the  case  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  for  prosecution. 

The  missing  ingredient  which  Is  needed 
to  make  this  remedy  more  potent  Is  enforce- 
ment power  for  tlie  Commission,  Now  we 
must  depend  upon  reason  and  goodwill  to 
bring  about  conciliation.  In  cases  where  an 
employer  has  been  deliberately  practicing 
discrimination,  goodwill  does  not  exist  In 
large  doses. 

The  current  Administration  is  solidly  oom- 
mitted  to  providing  EEOC  with  enforcement 
powers,  and  legislation  Is  now  moving  through 
Congress.  I  believe  that  this  Congress  will 
give  EEOC  the  power  it  must  have  to  deal 
effectivelv  with  illegal  Job  discrimination.  I 
believe  that  when  the  Commission  does  have 
the  power  to  compel  compliance  with  the 
law,  we  vnu  find  a  great  reservoir  of  good- 
will welling  to  the  surface  by  employees  who 
previously  found  little  time  for  concern  witVi 
problems  of  discrimination.  With  effective 
enforcement  powers,  our  powers  of  persuasion 
will  pack  a  great  deal  more  punch 

Pranklv.  I  hope  we  can  keep  our  enforce- 
ment powers  in  reserve  and  not  have  to  make 
exten.Mve  use  of  them  I  would  rather  see 
cases  settled  through  voluntary  compliance. 
Better  vet.  I  would  like  to  .-^ee  fewer  and 
fewer  cases  come  before  the  Commission  as  a 
result  of  positive  action  by  American  busi- 
ness and  industry  to  define  and  eliminate 
discriminatory  practices  wlthms  its  own 
house. 

Do  not  leave  it  up  to  the  Government  to 
<;olve  your  problems  for  you  Wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  It  IS  in  your  own  self-interest  to 
eliminate  job  discrimination  The  idea  that 
business  and  society  cannot  operate  ex- 
clusivelv  of  one  another  is  not  a  new  con- 
cept, biit  I  think  it  is  more  often  heard  in 
speeches  and  discussed  philosophically  in 
conferences,  and  too  seldom  made  part  of 
business  mode  of  operation. 

Wouldn't  vou  rather  do  It  yourself?  Or  do 
you  want  lobe  dragged  by  the  heels  scream- 
ing into  the  arena?  Give  equal  employment 
opportunitv  a  try  on  a  full-scale  basis,  and 
you  will  nrobably  find  that  it  does  not  hurt 
at  all  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  put 
across  during  this  conference. 

The  automobile  industry  and  the  tire  in- 
dustry are  good  examples  where  lack  of  re- 
sponse to  public  needs  resulted  in  having 
safety  regulations  shoved  down  the  in- 
dustries' throats.  Now.  after  discovering  that 
safety  sells,  they  are  starting  to  offer  safety 
innovations  on  their  own 

Several  years  ago  the  television  manufac- 
turing industry  fought  tooth  and  nail  to 
avoid  equipping  television  sets  with  all  82 
channels.  Plnallv  the  government  had  to 
force  them  to  do  it.  The  industry  predicted 
collapse  and  bankruptcy,  but  it  did  not  hap- 
pen. Today,  the  price  of  television  sets  Is 
cheaper  than  ever  before 

Here  in  this  room  sit  the  representatives 
of  our  Nation's  top  businesses  You  are  the 
leaders  and  the  pace  setters  in  your  fields. 
But  you  have  not,  so  far.  set  any  records  In 
the  area  of  equal  employment. 

Often  the  blacks  and  other  minority  group 
members,  who  do  get  hired  or  promoted  have  ^ 
to  be  exceptional  In  ability  or  attractiveness 
to  get  where  thev  are.  This  Is  especially  true 
in  professional  and  managerial  positions. 
Manv  employers  boast  of  the  Negroes  In  their 
firms.  Thev  usually  have  good  reason  to  do 
so  because  the  Negro  probably  had  to  be  first 
in  his  class  to  get  the  job:  whereas  his  white 
colleague,  doing  the  same  Job,  Is  usually  able 
to  qualify  with  much  less  impressive 
credentials. 
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Take  another  example.  If  you  walked 
through  some  of  your  flnns  and  saw  the 
Negro  employees,  you  might  really  become 
convinced  that  black  Is  beautiful.  The  Negro 
who  applies  for  a  "visible"  position  usually 
need  not  bother  unless  he  or  she  looks  like 
a  fashion  model  a»d  spe&ks  "standardized 
English".  However,  you  might  note  that  his 
white  supervisor  has  skin  blemishes  and 
stutters. 

You  may  say  that  I  am  exaggerating.  But 
give  yourself  a  test.  The  next  time  you  fill  an 
opening,  consider  a  minority  group  member 
whose  test  scores  or  scholastic  achievements 
are  no  greater  than  those  of  a  qualified  white 
applicant,  or  consider  hiring  an  ugly  Negro, 
and  see  If  they  can  do  the  Job. 

As  the  leaders  of  American  business,  why 
not  take  the  lead  In  equal  employment  op- 
portunity. Greater  credit  will  be  yours  if  you 
do  set  the  pace,  than  If  you  wait  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  stand  behind 
you  and  push. 

If  you  need  advice  on  how  to  proceed,  come 
to  us  at  the  Commission,  rather  than  waiting 
for  us  to  come  to  you,  with  a  case  file  in 
hand. 

We  know  that  Amerlcnii  business  Is  grow- 
ing Increasingly  concerned  abovu  the  threat 
to  our  society  which  continued  Inaction  In 
this  ftrea  qoyld  produce.  We  are  also  aware 
that  jnany  Qpmpanles  want  to  Improve  their 
records  In'tJils  area,  but  like  a  government 
bureaucracy  they  are  stuck  In  their  ways 
or  do  not  have  the  expertise  needed  to  make 
fundamental  changes  In  employment  prac- 
tices. They  need  to  take  a  new  look  at  their 
policies  of  recruitment,  hiring,  upgrading, 
testing  and  other  procedures 

The  EEOC  Is  willing  and  anxious  to  help. 
Our  Office  of  Technical  Assistance  Is  available 
to  aid  any  firm  which  requests  help  in  setting 
up  fair  employment  practices,  effective  mi- 
nority recruiting  and  training  programs,  and 
other  programs  designed  to  correct  present 
abuses  and  prevent  future  problems. 

I  would  much  rather  that  the  firms  which 
you  represent  talk  to  us  over  a  blueprint  for 
action  than  over  an  Investigator's  case  file. 
That  Is  the  preferred  procedure  because  It 
Involves  prevention  rather  than  cure. 

Let  me  outline  some  of  the  affirmative 
action  programs  which  business  can  adopt, 
which  would  be  recommended  In  greater 
detail  by  EEOC's  Technical  Assistance  Office. 

First,  review  existing  personnel  placement 
of  minorities.  See  how  many  minority  group 
persons  you  employ  and  how  that  mirrors  the 
racial  balance  of  Individual  communities. 
See  If  In  fact  your  minority  persons  are  un- 
derutilized. Have  the  ladders  to  higher  jobs 
been  blocked  by  unwritten  rule  or  custom? 
If  so,  remove  those  blocks  and  move  presently 
employed  minority  persons  up  the  ladder  of 
advancement. 

Second,  review  your  recruitment,  selec- 
tion and  testing  procedures.  Do  you  recruit 
only  In  the  white  press  and  In  predomi- 
nantly white  campuses?  Are  you  actively 
recruiting  in  the  minority  press  axid  on 
minority  campuses?  Do  your  tests  tend  to 
screen  people  out  rather  than  In?  Do  your 
tests  require  overquallficatlon  for  the  Job 
to  be  done? 

Third,  check  out  yoiu-  personnel  office. 
This  Is  central  to  any  effective  affirmative 
action  program  In  employment.  Do  you  have 
ample  minority  recruiters  who  can  serve  as 
living  evidence  of  your  good  Intentions  and 
sincerity? 

Fourth,  what  about  your  community  re- 
lations? Do  you  really  relate  In  a  meaningful 
way  to  minorities  In  your  communities?  Have 
you  really  taken  off  your  coat,  rolled  up 
your  sleeves  and  gotten  Involved  In  the 
problem  solving  of  the  urban  Ills  threaten- 
ing our  society  today? 

Fifth,  what  about  your  trade  association? 
Have  you  thought  of  hiring  a  fuUtlme  ex- 
pert to  work  on  affirmative  action  programs 


with  your  member  companlea  for  the  '70'8? 
Clearly  the  affirmative  action  programs  for 
the  '60'8  have  been  Inadequate.  New  Initi- 
atives, new  Ideaa,  new  creativity  mu«t  break 
forth.  Do  you  exchange  Information  of  suc- 
cessful program.s  at  national  association 
meetings  and  through  your  publications? 

Sixth,  have  you  given  the  priority  to  equal 
employment  opportunity  that  It  deserves 
when  viewed  In  the  terms  of  the  future  des- 
tiny of  our  society  and  In  terms  of  the 
human  lives  wasted  and  loot  because  of 
discrimination. 

Seventh,  have  you  made -the  deep  decision 
as  to  how  high  are  you  prepared  to  allow 
minorities  to  rise?  To  the  fullest  of  their 
ability? 

Eighth,  are  you  aware  of  the  need  and  are 
you  practicing  some  kind  of  compensatory 
system  of  recruitment  and  placement  to 
begin  to  even  the  ledger  of  racial  Imbalance 
In  your  emploj-ment  patterns  It  Is  a  ledger 
way  out  of  whack  by  any  criteria  In  most 
American  Industry  today. 

It  will  require  determination  and  positive 
Eictlon  to  set  things  straight.  We  must  es- 
tablish the  bonds  of  trust  between  the  haves 
and  the  have-nots  In  our  society. 

After  decades  of  segregation,  after  gener- 
ations of  unequal  opportunity,  after  a  life- 
time of  Inadequate  education,  the  blacks 
and  the  Spanish-Americans  and  other  mi- 
nority groups  will  not  believe  that  you  are  se- 
rious Just  becau&e  you  print  at  the  bottom  of 
your  ads  that  you  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer.  It  will  require  more  than  words  on 
your  part. 

I  propose  to  you  tonight  an  opportunity 
to  form  a  cooperative  partnership  between 
business  and  government  to  deal  with  this 
major  problem  of  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment. I  hope  you  will  seize  It.  For  If  this 
approach  falls.  It  means  the  Commission 
win  be  forced  into  an  adversary  position 
with  American  business.  TTiat  would  not  be 
healthy,  either  for  the  minority  community 
or  for  the  business  community. 

The  problems  are  too  Immense  for  us  not  to 
work  together  and  use  every  means  at  our 
disposal  to  solve  them.  They  cannot  be  solved 
by  business  alone.  Nor  can  they  be  solved  by 
government  alone.  They  may  not  be  solvable 
at  all.  But  If  they  are.  It  will  require  the 
best  efforts  of  us  all. 

At  EEOC  we  plan  to  expand  the  technical 
assistance  program  because  we  exp>ect.  and 
hope,  that  cooperation  with  people  like  your- 
selves will  replace  confrontation.  We  would 
like  eventually  to  be  able  to  put  all  of  our 
resources  Into  technical  assistance,  and  re- 
serve the  conciliation  and  enforcement  func- 
tions for  a  few  rare  occasions.  That  will  de- 
pend partly  on  your  reeponse. 

Let  us  tonight  welcome  the  challenge  of 
the  '70'8.  and  attempt  to  provide  the  kind 
of  leadership  that  Is  required  of  u^  Let  us 
resolve  to  open  up  the  system  so  thm  every- 
one can  participate  freely  and  fairly  to  the 
fullest  of  his  and  her  potential.  Let  us  raise 
together  a  new  standard  of  Justice  which  will 
make  equality  of  opportunity  a  reality  rather 
than  a  platitude. 

Our  Nation  will  achieve  Its  goal  of  equal 
Employment  opportunity  for  all  Its  citizens. 
The  only  question  Is  how.  We  can  do  It 
through  the  long  and  tortuous  route  of  In- 
vestigation, conciliation,  and  court  proceed- 
ings based  on  the  law  which  says  that  dis- 
crimination In  employment  Is  illegal.  Or,  with 
your  help,  we  can  do  It  in  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  good  will,  based  on  the  realization 
that  discrimination  In  employment  Is  unjust. 
Indefensible,  and  unproductive. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  the  words  of 
Thomas  Wolff: 

"To  every  man.  regardless  of  birth,  his 
shining  golden  opportunity,  to  every  man 
the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to  be  himself,  and 
to  become  whatever  thing  his  manhood  and 
his  vision  can  combine  to  make — this,  seeker. 
Is  the  promise  of  America." 


Thi  WHmt  House. 

Washington.  November  19, 1969. 
Hon.  WlLLXAM  H.  Bbowm  III. 

Chairman,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commiaalon,  Conference  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment  Opportunity,  Racine,   Wis. 

Dka«  Boj.:  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  greet  the 
representatives  of  America's  leading  trade 
associations  and  civic  organizations  who 
attend  this  Conference  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity. 

As  the  first  large-scale  gathering  of  busi- 
ness and  government  representatives  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  problem  of  Job  dis- 
crimination In  America,  this  meeting  does 
Indeed  promote  cooperation — not  confron- 
tation. You  have  recognized  that  all  of  us 
must  work  together  to  assure  that  all  Amer- 
Ictuis  have  equal  Job  opportunities  based  on 
their  abilities,  and  that  these  abilities  are 
fully  and  profitably  used. 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers hu  estimated  that  discrimination  in 
employment  costs  the  economy  at  least  $30 
billion  annually.  The  further  costs  in  human 
dignity  and  damage  to  the  social  fabric  of 
our  national  life  cannot  be  calculated.  It  Is 
the  goal  of  this  Administration  to  Insurp 
equal  employment  opportunity  to  every  cit- 
izen. To  this  end.  I  have  urged  the  Congress 
to  provide  enforcement  power  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission.  I 
hope  that  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  exercise 
that  power  often. 

And  this  Is  where  the  businesses  and  In- 
dustries you  represent  can  play  a  vital  part. 
By  taking  the  lead  In  promoting  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  and  making  It  a  mat- 
ter of  course  and  not  an  Issue  for  courts, 
you  can  deal  affirmatively  and  constructively 
with  the  problems  we  face.  And  you  can 
brighten  the  futures  of  countless  fellow 
Americans — while  teaching  others  that  dis- 
crimination Is  not  only  a  violation  of  thr 
law,  but  a  violation  of  the  spirit  and  tenets 
on  which  this  nation  was  founded. 

May  your  deliberations  be  rewarding  for 
your  participants,   and   for  the   nation   yoti 
serve  with  such  distinction. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Conference  Participants 
AerosjMkce  Industries  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc. 

American  B.ikers  Association 
American  a;\s  Association 
American  Meat  Institute 
American  Road  Builders'  Association 
Association  -)f  American  Railroads 
Edison  Electric  Institute 
Institute  of  Temporary  Services.  Inc. 
International  Sanitary  Supply  Association 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
The  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc. 

National  Machine  Too!  Builders'  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Roofing  Contractors  Association 
National  School  Boards  Association 
Pharmaceutical     Manufacturers     Associa- 
tion Foundation.  Inc. 
American  Nursing  Home  Association 
U.S.  Jaycees. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asrocla- 
tlon 

National  Tool,  Die  and  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association 

Manufacturing  Chemists  Association 
National  Asphalt  Pavement  Association 
American  Life  Convention 
Associated  Equipment  Distributers 
National  Canners  Association 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
American  Paper  Institute 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
American  Petroleum  Institute 
American  Medical  Association 
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American  Insurance  Association 

American  Metal  Stamping  Association 

American  Foundrymen's  Society 

National  Tlrs  Dealers  and  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc. 

American  Trucking  Association 

Urban  Coalition  of  Mlnneajwlls 

American  As.soclatlon  of  Advertising  Agen- 
do.':. Inc. 

DEATH  OP  JOHN  E.  DURISOE, 
SENATE  DOORKEEPER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  November  15,  John  E.  Durisoe,  of  Palls 
Church,  Va.,  died  at  the  Fairfax  Hospital. 
Mr  Darisoe  had  served  the  Senate  with 
courtesy,  efficiency,  and  good  humor  as 
a  Doorkeeper  for  nearly  10  years  at  the 
lime  of  his  death. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my 
sympathy  for  Mr.  Durisoe's  family  and 
to  say  that  he  will  be  missed  in  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  no- 
tice of  death  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

John  E.  Durisoe 

Suddenly  on  Saturday.  November  15.  1969 
at  the  Fairfax  Hospital.  Fairfax,  Va.  John  E, 
Durisoe  of  2863  Rosemary  Lane,  Falls  Church, 
Va.,  beloved  husband  of  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Duri- 
soe, and  father  of  Susan  Durisoe.  He  is  also 
survived  by  his  mother.  Mrs.  Doris  L.  Durisoe 
of  Palls  Church.  Va..  a  sister.  Mrs.  Hugh 
Darling  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  and  two  aunts, 
Mary  F.,  and  Lela  R.  Durisoe  of  Washington, 
DC.  Friends  may  call  at  Hysongs  Funeral 
Home,  1300  N  St.  NW.,  on  Monday,  November 
17  between  12  noon  and  9  p,m.  Service  and 
Interment  will  be  held  in  Grayson,  Ky. 


PORNOGRAPHY  CONTROL  LAWS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  very  encouraging  to  me  to  see  that  leg- 
islation against  pornography  has  been 
put  high  on  the  list  of  measures  which 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
minority  leader  have  annoimced  must  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  prior  to  ad- 
journment in  E>ecember. 

The  movement  to  obtain  serious  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  bills  pending  in  this 
field  is  one  in  which  I  have  joined  since 
early  in  the  spring.  I  regret  to  say  that 
it  was  an  embarrassing  discovery  for 
me  to  find  out  that  the  only  thing  a  Sen- 
ator could  do  if  he  wished  to  testify  about 
pornography  was  to  cross  the  Hill  and 
speak  before  members  of  a  House  com- 
mittee. 

Two  different  committees  of  the  House 
have  been  holding  open  hearings  on  the 
obscenity  problem  all  year  long,  but  there 
has  not  been  1  day  of  hearings  on  the 
Senate  side.  I  think  that  the  whole  Na- 
tion is  hoping  the  decision  by  the  leader- 
ship will  put  a  spur  under  the  Senate  so 
that  we  can  get  rolling  on  this. 

There  is  no  question  that  most  Ameri- 
cans are  deeply  irritated  by  the  outpour- 
ing of  fllth  which  bombards  their  homes. 
Who  among  us  has  not  received  nu- 
merous letters  from  residents  of  his 
State  pleading  that  we  take  new  initia- 
tives to  control  the  dissemination  of  in- 
decent materials?  My  mail  has  reached 
as  high  as  six  letters  in  a  single  morning 
from  citizens  who  criticize  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  existing  pornography  laws. 


No  one  has  compiled  a  total  of  just 
how  much  mail  is  sent  to  Members  of 
Congress  by  E>ersons  who  demand  the 
enactment  of  new  laws  against  smut,  but 
it  must  be  gigantic. 

Another  indication  of  the  enormity  of 
the  problem  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
well  over  one -half  million  persons  have 
filed  complaints  with  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment in  the  last  3  fiscal  years  spe- 
cifically objecting  to  obscene  mailings. 

These  protests  have  recently  jumped 
to  a  projected  rate  of  nearly  a  quarter 
million  complaints  annually.  This  is  the 
highest  number  ever  received  by  the 
postal  sertice  since  it  began  keeping  data 
bearing  on  such  complaints.  The  fact 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens 
are  sufficiently  aroused  to  register  their 
outrage  against  smut  mail  in  this  way  is 
clearly  deserving  of  our  special  attention. 
The  actual  number  of  Americans  who 
want  protection  against  the  imsought 
and  unwelcome  intrusions  caused  by  the 
smut  peddlers  can  only  be  estimated. 
But,  the  results  of  a  recent  Gallup  poll 
give  us  a  pretty  good  clue.  This  poll  re- 
vealed that  85  out  of  every  100  adults 
interviewed  said  that  they  favor  stricter 
laws  dealing  with  obscenity  in  the  mails. 
Translated  into  population  statistics,  this 
means  that  100  million  persons  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  existing  postal  ob- 
scenity laws. 

Why  is  this  so?V/hy  is  it  that  the  pres- 
ent laws  have  failed  to  prove  equal  to 
the  task?  What  solutions  exist  by  which 
we  can  put  a  halt  to  the  menace  which 
is  threatening  the  sanctity  of  American 
homes? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  kinds  of 
questions  which  I  have  been  examining 
for  the  past  several  months.  I  have 
reached  certain  conclusions  about  the 
problem  and  I  would  like  to  share  them 
with  you  now. 

First.  The  major  source  of  outrage 
among  our  citizens  is  the  unsolicited, 
sexually  oriented  literature  that  is  being 
delivered  to  the  doorstep  and  mailbox  of 
millions  of  American  households. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  new  wave  of 
movies  and  avant  guard  plays  that  are 
presented  in  the  downtown  theater  that 
people  object  to.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
pulp  magazines  and  paperback  books  that 
are  sold  at  the  corner  newsstand  that 
create  the  public's  alarm. 

These  things  are  offensive  to  many 
people.  But,  the  primary  target  of  anger 
and  concern  is  not  ansrthing  that  is  hap- 
pening in  public  places.  The  threat  which 
provokes  citizens  from  coast  to  coast  is 
one  that  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of 
each  individual's  last  fortress  of  per- 
sonal liberty — his  ability  to  bar  the  entry 
into  his  own  home  of  intrtisions  that 
shock  or  offend  his  personal  sensibilities. 
It  is  here  where  the  American  people 
want  and  demand  Federal  action.  It  is 
here  where  the  problem  is  so  massive  and 
so  dangerous  that  individual  citizens 
must  seek  assistance  at  the  national 
level. 

The  average  citizen — who  might  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'forgotten  American"— 
expects  to  be  able  to  choose  what  it  is  he 
sees  and  reads  in  the  privacy  of  his  home. 
Further,  he  expects  to  be  able  to  have 
some  reasonable  control  over  what  kind 


of  material  his  children  will  be  exposed 
to  in  the  confines  of  his  own  home. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  conclusion 
which  I  reached  is  that  the  American 
public  is  entirely  warranted  in  calling 
ufwn  the  Congress  for  help  in  controlling 
the  distribution  of  indecent  materials 
For  the  problem  is  certainly  one  of  na- 
tional scale.  It  is  also  one  which  in- 
volves a  sizable  traffic  in  the  charmels  of 
interstate  commerce. 

Smut,  I  regret  to  say.  is  a  major  in- 
dustry. The  distribution  of  pwrnographic 
books,  magazines,  films,  and  novelties 
has  grown  to  a  billion  dollar  business. 
By  comparison  the  total  sales  of  the 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office  are  only 
$17  million  amiually. 

According  to  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Wilson,  who  is  m  charge  of  the 
Criminal  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  this  business  is  dominated  by 
approximately  15  to  20  large  dealers. 

The  chief  postal  inspector  h€is  put  it 
in  different  terms.  He  estimates  that  95 
percent  of  the  complaints  about  obscen- 
ity in  the  mails  results  from  the  indis- 
criminate mass  mailings  of  15  distribu- 
tors. 

These  operators  usually  send  out  com- 
puterized first-class  mailings  to  pander 
their  filth.  They  are  well-heeled  firms 
making  as  much  as  $10  million  in  1  year. 
The  market  for  obscenity  has  grown 
so  lucrative  that  it  now  yields  an  entic- 
ing pliun  to  be  grasped  by  organized 
crime.  A  newly  formed  joint  strike  force 
that  was  set  up  last  July  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law  enforcement  ofBcials 
in  New  York  City  has  uncovered  con- 
vincing evidence  showing  the  infiltra- 
tion of  organized  crime  into  the  field  of 
hard-core  obscenity. 

In  fact,  Daniel  Holman.  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  strike  force,  tells  me  that 
the  Justice  Department  has  won  an  in- 
dictment in  New  York  against  two  mem- 
bers of  the  mob  family  accused  of  ship- 
ping locker  boxes  full  of  hard-core  por- 
nography to  scattered  points  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  a  prob- 
lem of  major  proportions  exists.  And,  it 
is  equally  clear  that  the  American  public 
needs  our  help.  But  in  order  to  know 
what  changes  are  called  for,  we  must 
first  take  a  look  at  what  is  wrong  with 
the  present  laws. 

Everyone  knows  that  there  is  a  whole 
battery  of  Federal  antiobscenity  laws 
already  on  the  books.  On  occasion  these 
have  proven  useful  in  putting  a  finger 
in  the  dike  against  obscenity. 

Even  the  Roth  case,  which  is  so  often 
criticized,  actually  involved  the  success- 
ful application  of  the  basic  Federal 
statute  banning  the  mailing  of  obscene 
matter  i354  U.S.  476) .  Likewise,  the  first 
Ginsburg  case  in  1966  saw  the  Court  up- 
holding a  conviction  imder  the  same  law 
(383  U.S.  631). 

In  Roth  the  illicit  merchandise  con- 
sisted of  obscene  circulars  and  advertise- 
ments and  an  obscene  book.  In  Gins- 
berg, the  objectionable  matter  included 
three  publications  and  related  adver- 
tising. 

The  question  might  then  fairly  be 
asked,  "Why.  if  there  are  Federal  laws 
directed  against  obscenity,  which  have 
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been  used  as  weapons  against  some  sex- 
ually offensive  advertisements  and  pub- 
lications, is  there  a  need  for  additional 
laws?" 

The  paradox  will  appear  even  more 
confusing  when  I  mention  that  there  has 
been  a  vigorous  pioseci  tion  of  obscenity 
cases  by  the  Justice  Department  in  the 
last  few  months  which  have  resulted  in 
Federal  Indictments  being  returned 
against  17  of  the  approximately  20  major 
pornography  dealers.  In  Eiddition,  the 
Chief  Postal  Inspector  has  prepared  evi- 
dence relating  to  the  mailing  activities  of 
at  least  14  smaller  distributors  that 
should  mature  into  prosecutions  shortly. 

And,  to  take  developments  a  step  fur- 
ther, I  am  delighted  to  report  that  the 
Nixon  administration  has  made  a  visible 
demonstration  of  its  intent  to  give  top 
priority  status  to  the  prosecution  of  ob- 
scenity cases  by  concentrating  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  handling  this  job  into 
one  section  at  the  Justice  Depaitment. 
This  step  is  one  which  I  and  several 
other  Senators  urged  upon  the  White 
House  early  this  year  and  I  am  greatly 
pleased  tljat  the  President  and  the  At- 
torney G^aeral  have  put  the  idea  into 
being. 

While  there  has  been  real  progress  in 
the  record  of  indictments  in  the  last  few 
months,  however.  It  is  also  the  unfortu- 
nate truth  that  the  same  people  who  are 
under  indictment  continue  to  grind  out 
their  unwholesome  product  while  the 
number  of  citizen  complaints  soars  up 
and  up. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  in  shutting  these 
businesses  down  can  be  traced  to  the  fact 
that  the  whole  gamut  of  procedural  safe- 
guards is  available  to  the  large  dealers 
who  possess  ample  resources  to  fight  the 
Goveniment  tooth  and  nail.  They  are 
able  to  win  prolonged  trials  followed  by 
2  or  3  years  of  further  delays  caused  by 
appellate  proceedings.  All  the  while  they 
ran  carry  on  with  business  as  usual. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  string  of  four  or 
five  convictions  in  these  cases  would 
throw  a  sufficient  scare  into  the  pornog- 
raphy crowd  to  frighten  many  of  them 
out  of  the  business. 

But  even  so,  there  would  still  be  major 
gaps  in  the  current  barriers  against  ob- 
scenity. These  must  be  closed  to  prevent 
the  dealers  in  smut  from  shifting  their 
activities  to  unregulated  territory. 

There  are  two  primary  areas  where  I 
believe  additional  Federal  laws  would  as- 
sist in  curbing  the  problem.  One  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  pandering  law 
set  forth  in  title  39  of  the  United  States 
Code  does  not  apply  to  unsolicited  first 
mailings.  Consequently,  a  strengthened 
version  of  this  law  should  be  passed  to 
reach  the  millions  of  original  mailings  of 
crude  advertisements  that  openly  appeal 
to  the  erotic  interests  of  viewers.  I  have 
discussed  this  aspect  of  the  problem  in 
depth  when  I  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Operations  relative 
toH.R.  10867. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  focus  my  atten- 
tion on  the  second  area  where  the  crimi- 
nal laws  might  be  strengthened — the 
protection  of  children  from  exposure  to 
material  which  is  obscene  as  to  them.  For 
strangely  enough  there  is  no  national 
law  which  is  now  aimed  squarely  at  pro- 
tecting minors  from  obscenity. 


The  legislatures  of  39  States  have 
adopted  some  type  of  special  prohibition 
against  the  exposure  of  minors  to  obscene 
materials  and  it  is  high  time  that  Con- 
gress does  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  the  Government  has  an 
Interest  and  an  obligation  to  restrict  the 
distribution  in  commerce  of  sexually 
oriented  material  which  is  directed  to 
minors  or  is  delivered  with  a  reckless  dis- 
regard to  whether  or  not  it  will  reach 
minors. 

That  society  has  a  legitimate  interest 
in  regulating  the  dissemination  to  chil- 
dren of  material  which  is  objectionable 
as  to  them,  but  which  could  not  be  regu- 
lated as  to  adults,  has  been  settled  by  the 
second  Ginsberg  case  in  1968  (390  U.S. 
6311.  In  this  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
specifically  decided  that  society  has  a 
strong  and  abiding  interest  in  protecting 
the  welfare  of  young  people  which  in- 
cludes the  power  to  regulate  or  control 
pictures  and  printed  material  that  are 
obscene  to  minors. 

That  a  legislature  may  properly  deter- 
mine that  children  should  be  protected 
from  obscene  matter  has  also  been  set- 
tled by  the  Ginsberg  decision.  There  the 
Court  looked  squarely  at  the  question 
whether  a  State  can  reasonably  find  that 
obscene  matter  will  undermine  the  moral, 
ethical,  and  mental  development  of  chil- 
dren and  concluded: 

The  possibility  of  harmful  effects  to  youth 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  frivolous. 

Commonsense  will  tell  most  people 
that  the  exposure  of  young  children  to 
material  that  portrays  sexual  promiscu- 
ity or  abnormal  behavior  in  a  crude  man- 
ner might  have  a  destructive  influence 
on  such  children.  The  trouble  is.  of 
course,  that  this  kind  of  event  can  initi- 
ate an  unhealthy  direction  or  attitude  in 
a  person  at  a  crucial  stage  in  his  life's 
development  when  patterns  of  l>ehavior 
and  ways  of  thinking  are  being  formed. 

The  record  contains  persuasive  state- 
ments by  resixinsible  medical  experts 
that  confirm  this  danger.  For  example, 
in  1963  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine published  a  report  on  the  medical 
aspect  of  indecent  publications  sold  at 
newsstands  and  circulated  by  mall. 

In  this  report  the  academy  said: 

Although  some  adolescents  may  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  reading  of  salnclous  literature, 
others  may  be  more  viUnerable.  Such  reading 
encourages  a  morbid  preoccupation  with  sex 
and  Interferes  with  the  development  of  a 
healthy  attitude  and  respect  for  the  opposite 
sex.  It  Is  said  to  contribute  to  perversion. 

The  academy  further  stated: 
The  perusal  of  erotic  literature  has  the 
potentiality  of  inciting  some  younf;  persons 
to  enter  into  '.Uiclt  sex  relations  and  thus 
of  leading  ihoni  into  promiscuity,  lUeglti- 
n.acy  and  venereal  dUea&e. 

The  122-year-old  academy  restated 
these  positions  in  November  of  1964.  in 
a  letter  sent  to  former  President  John- 
son. At  that  time  the  academy  added: 

TTie    problem    of    salacious    literature    has 
deep-going     '50clomedlcal      Implications     for 
the    entire    Nation    and    requires    action    on, 
the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  the 
medical  profession  does  not  adhere  to 
these    views    universally.    I    have    also 


noted  the  claims  made  in  certain  law- 
review  articles  and  medical  jotirnals 
that  not  much  research  exists  to  show 
what  effect  pornography  has  on  the  so- 
cial actions  of  individuals. 

These  articles  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
absence  of  controlled  experimental  in- 
vestgatlons.  They  fall  to  consider  the 
wealth  of  expert  testimony  which  is 
available  from  psychiatrists,  law  en- 
forcement officers,  and  other  profession- 
als who  have  had  contacts  with  con- 
sumers of  obscenity. 

The  prevalent  view  held  by  these  per- 
sons has  been  succinctly  expressed  by 
Dr.  Donald  Hummersley,  chief  of  the 
professional  .«;rrvices  wing  of  the  Ameri- 
can P.sychiatric  Association,  who  kindly 
prepared  a  bibliography  at  my  request 
covering  some  studies  in  the  obscenity 
field. 

Dr.  Hammersley  commented  on  this 
research  material  as  follows: 

I  don't  believe  any  of  these  references  ol- 
fcr  positive  proof  th&i  pornography  has  a 
bad  effect  on  children.  I  believe  psychiatrists 
would  agree  that,  in  general,  glcrltlcallon  of 
perverse,  sadl-jtlc,  and  anti-social  activity 
in  material  .available  to  children  could  ad- 
versely alfect  a  child's  psychosocial  develop- 
ment. 

This  pretty  well  sums  up  the  generally 
accepted  view  that  the  potential  for  cor- 
ruption is  certainly  present  in  obscene 
materials.  Clearly,  none  of  the  skeptics 
can  point  to  any  empirical  evidence  that 
would  prove  the  opposite. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  one 
point  about  my  suggestion.  I  do  not  feel 
that  Congress  is  limited  to  one  ground 
alone  in  order  to  act  on  legislation  to 
protect  children. 

Whether  or  not  we  decide  that  pornog- 
raphy is  inimical  to  children,  there  is  a 
.second  concept  which  I  believe  offers  a 
strong  basis  for  enacting  a  special  law 
with  respect  to  minors.  I  am  .speaking, 
of  cour.se.  about  the  power  of  Congress 
to  protect  the  constitutional  guarantee 
of  freedom  of  privacy. 

To  me  piivacy  deserves  one  of  the 
highest  spots  on  the  list  of  individual 
freedoms.  It  embodies  the  essence  of  the 
sanctity  of  a  man's  home  and  the  :  ight 
to  enjoy  the  privacies  of  his  life.  In  short, 
it  stands  as  the  bulwark  of  a  man  s  right 
"to  be  let  alone.  ' 

The  right  of  privacy  has  been  distin- 
guished as  a  distinct  and  .separate  right 
in  American  law  for  the  past  80  years 
and  is  regularly  winning  expanded  inter- 
pretations. 

The  reason  for  this  is  easy  to  see  As 
rapid  improvements  in  the  means  of 
communications  and  transportation  have 
continued  to  bring  people  closer  and 
closer  together,  these  same  developments 
have  made  it  mcreasingly  simple  for 
each  person's  life  to  be  intruded  upo'i  by 
others  who  seek  to  exploit  by  unfair 
means. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  courts  now  rec- 
ognize the  authority  of  the  State  to  pro- 
tect a  man's  feelings  as  well  as  his  limbs. 
Tlie  exercise  of  this  power  is  particu- 
larly strong  when  the  threat  to  privacy 
involves  an  invasion  of  a  man's  home. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
close  at  hand.  In  Breard  v.  Alexandria. 
341  U.S.  622  1 1951 ' ,  the  Court  considered 
the  validity  of  a  municipal  ordinance 
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forbidding  E>ersons  from  going  upon  pri- 
vate residences,  without  prior  invitation 
to  solicit  orders  for  the  sale  of  maga- 
zines. The  Court  upheld  the  ordinance 
as  a  proper  means  to  protect  hotisehold- 
ers  against  "imlnvited  intriisions  into 
the  privacy  of  their  homes." 

A  major  principle  announced  by  the 
Court  is  that  when  the  substantive  right 
of  free  speech  collides  with  the  personal 
right  of  privacy,  there  hsis  to  be  an  ad- 
justment of  both  rights.  In  the  words  of 
the  Court,  the  privilege  to  engage  in  in- 
terstate commerce  or  free  speech  cannot 
be  pemiitted  to  crush  "the  living  rights 
of  others  to  privacy  and  repose." 

The  most  recent  entmciation  of  the 
rule  was  made  by  a  three-judge  Federal 
court  convened  in  California  to  consider 
section  4009  of  title  39,  the  pandering 
advertisement  law.  In  upholding  the 
power  of  Congress  to  secure  the  right  of 
privacy  by  restricting  mailings  of  objec- 
tionable pandering  advertisements,  the 
court  said: 

To  require  a  commercial  enterprise  to 
strike  a  name  from  a  mailing  list  seems  little 
burden  to  Impose  to  guarantee  that  dimen- 
sion of  privacy  to  an  Individual,  otherwise 
helpless  In  his  home,  to  "turn  ofl"  pander- 
ing advertisements  which  may  be  erotlcally 
arousing  or  sexually  provactlve  to  him 
and  his  family. 

In  my  opinion,  these  decisions — backed 
up  by  related  cases  such  as  Griswold  v. 
Connecticut,  381  U.S.  479  (1965)— make 
it  crystal  clear  that  the  right  of  privacy 
is  included  among  the  fimdamental  per- 
sonal rights  reserved  to  the  people  by  the 
Constitution. 

In  applying  this  doctrine  to  the  pro- 
posal for  adopting  stringent  new  regu- 
lations over  the  delivery  of  smut  mate- 
rials to  yotmg  persons.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  right  of  privacy  will  be  held  to 
encompass  the  right  of  parents  to  raise 
their  children  in  their  own  way. 

The  indiscriminate  distribution  of 
smut  to  minors  is  undermining  the  abil- 
ity of  parents  to  educate  their  children 
in  a  decent  way  as  to  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  sex.  For  this  reason,  the  vast 
majority  of  parents  seek  our  assistance 
in  shielding  their  families  against  the 
massive  promotion  techniques  used  by 
multimillion-dollar  operators.  The  in- 
tervention of  organized  crime  into  the 
arena  makes  it  doubly  our  duty  to  pro- 
vide Federal  help  in  preserving  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  American  home. 

Mr.  President,  my  studies  in  thiif  field 
have  t'orned  up  some  data  which  in- 
creases my  belief  that  Congress  may  en- 
act much  stricter  controls  over  the  dis- 
semination of  obscene  materials  to  chil- 
dren. I  will  start  with  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  child  under  18  living  in  six  out  of 
every  10  American  homes.  I  say  18  be- 
cause this  is  the  age  limit  proposed  in 
most  of  the  pending  bills  to  define  when 
a  person  is  a  child  and  when '  he  is 
not. 

Next,  we  can  note  that  there  are  35 
million  children  in  the  age  group  im- 
der  18.  Clearly,  this  is  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  deserve  protection  at  the  national 
level. 

Finally,  the  official  Labor  Department 
statistics  disclose  that  at  least  one-third 
of  American  wives  in  families  with  chil- 
dren under  18  are  employed  outside  the 


home-.  The  highest  working  force  rate 
among  women  of  all  ages  is  that  of  mar- 
ried women  with  children  ages  6  to  17. 
These  ladies  represent  45  percent  of  the 
entire  women's  work  force  and  total  over 
6  million  persons. 

From  this.  Congress  might  properly 
infer  that  several  millions  of  children 
who  have  arrived  at  a  crucial,  inquisitive 
stage  of  life  will  have  an  unsupervised 
opportunity  to  open  the  mail  before  their 
working  parents  retiun  home. 

Based  on  the  above  facts,  it  can  be 
concluded  that  the  access  of  children  to 
direct  advertising  mail  is  so  great  that 
additional  requirements  should  be  im- 
posed to  decrease  the  chances  they  will 
be  exposed  to  matter  which  is  hai-mful 
to  them. 

With  this  said.  I  shall  turn  to  an  exam- 
ination of  the  specific  provisions  which  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  include  in  a 
child-oriented  statute.  I  have  sponsored 
S.  1706.  together  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  iMr.  Allen),  on  behalf  of  21 
Senators,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
enactment  of  this  measure  would  make  a 
significant  dent  in  the  illicit  traffic 
generated  by  the  smut  peddlers. 

But  rather  than  describing  the  features 
of  our  proposal,  I  believe  the  best  way  to 
approach  this  aspect  of  the  subject  would 
be  to  discuss  the  provisions  of  the  admin- 
istration bill,  S.  2073,  which  has  been 
endorsed  by  46  Senators. 

The  bill  has  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  sponsors  of  any  pornography 
measure  in  the  Senate,  and  it  holds  the 
added  distinction  of  having  been  ordered 
favorably  reported  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  for  action  by 
the  full  Judiciary-  Committee.  This  action 
was  taken,  I  must  note,  without  the  bene- 
fit of  any  hearings. 

Obviously,  S.  2073  has  the  inside  track 
on  the  Senate's  legislative  program. 
Therefore,  I  will  direct  my  comments  to 
the  ways  in  which  I  believe  that  pro- 
posal can  be  shaped  into  a  workable  and 
effective  statute. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  suggestion  I 
shall  make  is  that  the  definition  section 
should  be  tightened  up  so  that  it  follows 
the  standards  applied  by  the  New  York 
State  statute  that  was  upheld  in  the  sec- 
ond Ginsberg  case. 

Unfortunately,  the  provision  set  out  in 
clause  tiii)  of  subsection  «a)  omits  cer- 
tain essential  elements  that  have  been 
traditionally  required  by  the  courts  as 
a  test  of  obscenity. 

For  example,  the  statute  would  allow 
the  material  under  question  to  be  con- 
sidered standing  alone,  although  the 
usual  court  standard  is  to  view  the 
objectionable  matter  'taken  as  a  whole" 
in  the  setting  in  which  it  appears.  Obvi- 
ously, the  omission  of  this  element  can 
cause  a  significant  difference  in  the  de- 
cision of  whether  or  not  an  item  is  ob- 
scene. Looked  at  by  itself,  one  picture 
in  a  magazine  or  one  line  in  a  book  may 
appear  indecent.  But  when  taken  in  the 
context  of  the  article  or  story  to  which 
it  belongs,  it  may  seem  proper. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  afraid  that  un- 
less the  bill  is  changed  it  will  be  applica- 
ble on  its  face  to  many  legitimate  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  and  books  that  no 
one  wanted  to  cover. 


An  even  greater  oversight  than  this 
has  been  made,  for  whoever  put  the  defi- 
nition language  together  has  left  out 
what  has  to  be  the  truly  basic  standard 
applied  in  each  court  decision  on  obscen- 
ity. I  refer  to  the  absence  of  any  require- 
ment that  objectionable  material  must 
appeal  to  the  prurient  interest  of  the 
consumer. 

Consequently.  I  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ate adopt  an  amendment  that  will  make 
the  bill  conform  to  the  standards  set 
forth  in  the  New  York  statute. 

In  my  view  this  one  change  is  abso- 
lutely crucial  to  the  validity'  of  the  en- 
tire law.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
case  of  Interstate  Circuit  v.  Dallas.  390 
U.S.  768  1 1968 1  if  there  are  any  Imger- 
ing  doubts  about  tampering  with  the  con- 
stitutional definition  of  obscene  matter. 

In  this  case  the  Court  held  that  an 
ordinance  of  the  city  of  Dallas  was  in- 
valid because  the  standards  used  to  de- 
fine impermissible  matter  were  not  def- 
initely and  narrowly  drawn.  Tlie  Court 
decided  that  this  was  so  even  though  the 
law  had  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  children. 

The  Court  drew  a  comparison  between 
the  New  York  statute  and  the  Dallas  one. 
noting  that  the  New  York  statute  had 
been  drawn  "in  accordance  with  tests 
this  Court  has  .set  forth  for  judging 
obscenity." 

That  this  approach  will  be  effective  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  the  conviction 
upheld  in  Ginsberg  involved  the  sale  of 
four  "girlie"  magazines.  If  the  Court  is 
willing  to  find  that  pictorial  magazines 
are  hai-mful  to  minors,  I  am  certain  it 
will  find  that  the  utter  garbage  which  is 
infesting  the  mails  is  likewise  obscene 
when  sent  to  minors. 

In  view  of  this  signal  by  the  Court,  it 
is  essential  that  the  New  York  type  of 
definition  is  the  one  we  should  use. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  amendment 
I  suggest  for  consideration  is  designed  to 
keep  the  impact  of  the  bill  on  target.  Re- 
member that  the  source  of  national  out- 
rage about  smut  is  caused  by  a  few  ma- 
jor dealers  engaged  in  commercial  ex- 
ploitation. 

But  the  way  subsection  <bi  is  now 
worded,  it  would  bring  within  its  reach 
the  case  of  relatives  or  friends  who  use 
the  mails  and  interstate  carriers  without 
any  purpose  of  material  gain. 

To  close  this  loose  provision.  I  recom- 
mend the  proposed  lav.-  be  amendec  to 
hit  at  persons  who  distribute  illicit  prod- 
ucts for  compensation  or  other  com- 
mercial ends.  This  would  be  similar  to  a 
requirement  in  the  New  York  statute  and 
would  meet  the  suggested  form  included 
in  the  model  penal  statute  drafted  by 
the  American  Law  Institute. 

The  third  change  which  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  consider  is  whether  the  crim- 
inal sanctions  of  the  bill  should  be  ex- 
panded to  reach  the  manufacturer  and 
producer  of  tomographic  materials. 

The  only  person  who  is  covered  by  sub- 
section (b)  is  the  one  who  deposits  mat- 
ter in  the  mail  or  transports  merchan- 
dise in  commerce. 

Thus  it  appears  that  any  maker  of 
obscene  films  or  publisher  of  smut  books 
who  wants  to  evade  the  penalties  of  the 
law  can  do  so  by  contracting  with  an 
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Independent  distributor  to  handle  the 
actual  printing,  mailing,  or  shipping  of 
his  product. 

There  is  a  major  smut  mill  In  Phoenix 
that  performs  Just  this  kind  of  service 
on  behalf  of  publishers  In  many  different 
States,  and  I  think  the  law  should  be 
stretched  far  enough  to  reach  Its  kind  of 
operations.  I  am  referring  to  the  Valley 
Paperback  Manufacturers,  Inc..  which 
Is  engaged  In  a  $4  million  business  print- 
ing wUdly  Indecent  books  by  the  ton  for 
14  U.S.  publishers. 

According  to  the  Phoenix  Police  De- 
partment's special  investigation  bureau. 
Valley  Paperback  takes  completed  print- 
ing plates  from  the  publisher,  rims  off 
an  estimated  35,000  sex  books  each  day, 
and  ships  them  back  to  the  publisher  by 
truck,  mail,  and  REA  for  eventual  dis- 
tribution to  the  public. 

Saul  Slmkln,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, bragged  to  an  Arizona  Republic 
reporter: 

I  have  the  most  beautiful  operation  of 
Its   type   in   America   today  Sex   Is    here 

to  stay  .tnd  nobody  Is  ever  going  to  tell  me 
what  to  print,  ever. 

I»orda>to  shake  up  the  brazen  activi- 
ties of  operators  of  this  kind,  I  feel  the 
Senate  .should  examine  whether  it  is 
feasible  to  expand  .he  scope  of  sub- 
section lb)  to  make  it  a  crime  to  print 
or  manufacture  lewd  material  if  the  ac- 
cused knows  or  Intends  that  such  ma- 
terial will  be  deposited  in  the  mail  or 
transported  in  commerce  in  violation  of 
the  statute. 

The  next  amendment  I  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Senate  also  involves  the  in- 
herent constitutional  validity  of  the  pro- 
posed statute. 

In  my  opinion  subsection  (c)  of  the 
bill  is  incapable  of  passing  muster  in  the 
courts. 

This  provision  says  that  mdecent  mat- 
ter which  is  sent  to  a  household  where 
a  child  resides  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  intended  for  delivery  to  a 
minor.  An  exception  is  granted  only 
when  the  material  is  sent  in  an  envelope 
or  wrapper  that  "completely  conceals 
the  contents'  and  is  "clearly,  specifically, 
and  p>ersonally  addressed  to  an  adtilt. " 

Frankly.  I  cannot  see  how  the  courts 
will  allow  the  lawmakers  to  pull  them- 
selves up  by  the  bootstraps  in  this  man- 
ner, and  I  must  caution  the  Senate 
against  adopting  the  provision. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are 
not  talking  about  situations  where  the 
dealer  can  actually  see  the  customer. 
Here  where  the  business  is  conducted 
through  the  mafls  or  in  interstate  com- 
merce, the  distributor  does  not  see  who 
his  customer  is. 

Therefore,  he  cannot  be  charged  with 
knowing  the  age  of  the  person  who 
opens  the  mail  unless  there  Is  additional, 
reasonable  proof  of  this  presumed  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  iiiquire.  how  is 
the  sender  supposed  to  keep  up  the  run- 
mng  account  of  ©ach  birth  and  change  in 
age  of  family  members  that  he  must  b? 
aware  of  in  order  to  know  at  which 
homes  children  are  residing?  And.  if  a 
minor  does  live  at  a  residence  where  a 
dealer  sends  his  product,  can  it  fairly 
be  said   that  the  item   is  designed   for 


deUvery  to  him  If  he  is  only  10  months 
old? 

There  is  only  one  conceivable  way  in 
which  subsection  (c>  might  make  sense 
and  that  depends  on  whether  it  wiU  meet 
the  criteria  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  for  statutory  presimiptlons.  On  the 
basis  of  the  High  Court  decision  m  the 
case  of  Leary  against  United  States,  May 
19.  1969.  I  fear  that  subsection  (c)  will 
not  make  it. 

The  Court  announced  in  Leary  that  it 
will  net  uphold  a  statutory  presumption 
unless  the  presumed  fact  Ls  more  likely 
than  not  to  result  from  the  proved  fact. 

Applying  this  test  to  the  subsection  (c) 
presumption,  the  proved  fact  would  be 
that  lewd  material  was  sent  to  a  home 
where  a  child  resides.  The  presumed 
'laci  would  be  that  the  product  was 
meant  to  be  delivered  to  the  child. 

In  order  for  this  to  be  a  rational  m- 
ference,  it  would  have  to  be  shown  that 
most  mailings  and  interstate  shipments 
of  smut  are  in  fact  received  by  persons 
who  ai-e  younger  than  18. 

Next,  it  must  be  shown  that  most  deal- 
ers in  smut  are  aware  of  this  fact  and 
have  deduced  that  unless  their  product 
is  mailed  in  the  exact  form  described  in 
subsection  ic  it  will  be  delivered  to  a 
child. 

Mr.  President,  after  a  long  study  of  ex- 
isting materials,  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  simply  is  not  any  direct  or  circum- 
stantial data  available  from  which  these 
conclusions  may  follow. 

In  the  coiuse  of  my  search  for  evidence, 
I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  the  Post  Office  Department, 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Commission 
on  Obscenity  and  Pornography,  and  tlie 
Library  of  Congress  to  learn  if  they  have 
any  information  bearing  on  whether 
most  smut  mail  and  deliveries  are  in- 
tended for  or  opened  by  children.  In 
each  instance  the  reply  was  negative. 

The  result  is  the  same  if  we  turn  to 
private  sources.  I  have  discussed  this 
question  at  length  with  officers  of  two 
national  associations  representing  firms 
active  in  the  mail  advertising  industry 
to  see  what  surveys  or  statistics  they 
might  possess. 

But  agam.  the  response  was  negative. 
Neither  the  Mail  Advertising  Service  As- 
sociation nor  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising 
Association  knew  of  any  evidence  from 
which  it  may  be  concluded  that  most 
mail  of  a  commercial  advertising  natiu-e 
is  opened  by  minors. 

In  fact,  the  only  information  that 
came  to  light  points  the  opposite  way. 
According  to  a  National  Consumer  Sur- 
vey made  for  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising 
Association  m  1964,  mail  advertisements 
are  opened  by  the  head  of  the  family  m 
75  percent  of  American  homes.  Ttils  cer- 
tainly refutes  the  idea  that  children 
open  most  of  such  mail. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  underline  for 
the  record  that  the  member  firms  of  these 
two  associations  are  reputable  com- 
panies, all  of  whom  refuse  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  smut  trade. 

They  do  possess  a  world  of  expertise 
about  the  direct  advertising  field  and 
have  been  very  generous  in  helping  me 
pursue  this  investigation. 

Even  If  the  evidence  had  been  dlf- 
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ferent,  there  are  other  problems  which 
might  crop  up.  For  example,  I  suspect 
that  the  U.S.  attorneys  would  be  hard 
put  to  explain  to  a  court  the  differences 
between  the  requirements  that  an  en- 
velope or  wrapper  be  "clearly,  specifically, 
and  personally  "  addressed.  I  assume  that 
for  an  envelope  to  be  "personally"  ad- 
dressed, it  must  show  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  directed.  But  what 
reasonable  distinctions  in  construction 
can  the  court  give  to  the  other  terms? 

Webster's  defines  "specific  "  to  mean 
"precise"  or  "accurate."  Applying  this 
usage  to  the  bill  would  mean  that  a  per- 
son can  be  liable  for  conviction  because 
of  a  misspelled  name  or  an  erroneous 
initial. 

What  then  of  "clearly''"  I  wonder  what 
could  be  more  clear  than  the  personal 
name  of  the  addressee.  In  his  search  for 
a  distinct  interpretation,  perhaps  the 
judge  looking  over  this  word  will  decide 
that  the  only  meaning  left  open  is  for  all 
envelopes  or  wrappers  to  be  free  of 
smudges  and  marks. 

In  any  event,  I  feel  it  is  apparent  that 
the  use  of  this  triumvirate  of  require- 
ments is  open  to  challenge  on  the  ground 
of  vagueness. 

The  fifth  amendment  I  propose  is  that 
subsection  idi  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 
To  me  this  provision  will  create  a  giant 
loophole  which  the  purveyors  of  filth 
will  leap  through  with  impunity. 

My  concern  lies  in  the  fact  that  this 
subsection  would  create  a  complete  de- 
fense to  a  charge  of  violatmg  the  law 
for  any  defendant  who  has  received  a 
declaration  from  the  addressee  stating 
that  he  is  an  adult. 

To  me  this  means  that  every  smut 
dealer  will  be  given  a  ready-made  de- 
fense whenever  a  minor  fills  out  a  cou- 
pon on  which  he  lies  about  his  age. 

It  is  a  routine  practice  for  these  op- 
erators to  put  an  item  relative  to  age 
on  their  order  forms  right  now  so  that 
such  a  defense  may  negate  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  statute. 

To  the  contrary.  I  believe  we  should 
shift  part  of  the  burden  of  keeping  this 
unsought  material  out  of  homes  where 
it  is  not  wanted  to  the  smut  peddlers 
themselves. 

For  example,  the  Senate  might  con- 
sider imposing  a  requirement  on  the 
dealer  to  compile  and  use  a  profession- 
ally designed  mailing  list  that  gives  a 
high  degree  of  certainty  that  it  contains 
the  names  of  adults  only. 

Practically  every  one  of  the  dealers 
causing  the  present  trouble  already 
possess  automated  equipment  which  they 
use  in  making  their  deliveries.  Therefore, 
a  requirement  of  this  kind  would  be  en- 
tirely reasonable. 

Mr.  President,  the  state  of  art  in  the 
list  preparation  field  is  at  a  point  of  ex- 
traordinary sophistication.  The  accom- 
plishments of  reputable  firms  in  the  di- 
rect advertising  trade  prove  that  the 
technology  is  at  hand  to  put  together 
lists  that  will  meet  my  proposal. 

For  example,  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.,  of  De- 
troit, has  compiled  a  list  which  contains 
precise  information  on  more  than  60 
percent  of  all  families  in  the  United 
States.  Labeled  the  "Household  Census 
List."  this  amazing  creation  tells  a  sub- 
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scriber  the  names  of  the  heads  of  house- 
holds in  30  million  American  families, 
the  names  of  their  wives,  the  number  of 
children  in  each  family,  the  age  range 
of  children,  and  many  other  precision 
factors    on    a    household-by-household 

basis.  ^  ^     J     , 

Polk  certainly  is  not  inclined  to  deal 
with  anyone  in  the  pornography  busi- 
ness. As  a  matter  of  fact.  Polk  carefully 
investigates  the  integrity  of  each  of  its 
customers  before  renting  one  of  its  lists. 
But  the  fact  that  hiunan  ingenuity  can 
develop  such  a  remarkable  list  as  the  one 
Polk  has  produced  should  be  reason 
enough  for  the  Congress  to  investigate 
fully  the  question  whether  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  require  pomographers  to 
create  adult-only  address  lists. 

There  are  known  ways  by  which  these 
lists  can  be  kept  fresh  so  that  they  main- 
tain an  accuracy  factor  of  better  than 
90  percent.  While  this  might  not  be  fool- 
proof, it  would  provide  a  much  greater 
assurance  than  present  practices  do, 
that  smut  garbage  will  not  be  addressed 
to  a  child. 

The  final  amendment  that  I  wish  to 
propose  is  the  inclusion  of  a  provision 
which  preserves  concurrent  jurisdiction 
for  the  States  in  the  antiobscenity  field. 
The  question  of  whether  Congress  in- 
tends to  occupy  the  field  to  the  exclusion 
of  State  and  local  laws  should  not  be 
left  for  the  courts  to  interpret.  Congress 
has  chosen  to  add  a  nonpreemption  fea- 
tiu-e  in  15  of  the  Federal  crimmal 
statutes  it  has  enacted  during  the  past  5 
years,  and  I  propose  that  similar  lan- 
guage be  put  in  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  identifying  these  15  crimi- 
nal statutes  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  in  closmg  I  want  to 
express  the  hope  that  all  Members  will 
be  sufficiently  interested  in  finding  an 
effective  way  to  control  this  menace  that 
they  will  look  at  the  problems  closely.  In 
the  words  of  an  Arizona  physician  who 
has  expressed  to  me  his  grave  concern 
about  obscenity  in  the  mails,  let  us  see 
that  the  law  which  we  pass  "will  be  writ- 
ten responsibly  and  intelligently  so  that 
it  will  even  pass  the  scrutiny  of  a  per- 
missive Supreme  Court  Justice."  Let  us 
give  our  pledge  to  the  millions  of  con- 
cerned parents  and  decent  citizens  who 
are  looking  to  us  for  help  that  we  will 
pass  a  law  that  is  effective,  workable,  and 
successful  in  stampmg  out  this  danger 
to  .America's  youth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Federal  Criminal  Statutes  Which  Preserve 
Concurrent  Jurisdiction  for  the  States: 
1964-69 

1964 

Bribery  in  sporting  events 
1.  Public  Law  88-316  51(a).  78  Stat.  203 

Citil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
2    Public  Law   88-352    5708,   78   Stat.   262 

3.  Public  Law  88-352  §1104,  78  Stat.  268 
Lake  Meade  National  Recreation  Area 

4.  Public  Law  88-639,  57,  78  Stat.  1041 

1960 

Drug  Abuse  Control  Amendments  of  1965 
5    Public  Law  89-74   5  10(b),  79  Stat.  235 
CXV 2226— P*rt  26 


1986 

Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety 
Act 

6.  Public  La-w  89-577  519,  80  Stat.  7B4 
Embezzlement  and  theft  from  pipeline 

facilities 

7.  Public   Law   89-664   51(C),  80  Stat.  904 
Breaking  and  entering  carrier  facilities 

8.  Public  Law  89-654  52(b).  80  Stat.  904 
Fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  protection 

9.  Public  Law  89-669   54(c).  80  Stat.  928 

1967 

Partnership  for  Health  Amendments — 
Licensing  Laboratories 

10.  Public   Law   90-174    5353(k).   81    Stat. 
539. 

196B 

Civil  disorders  and  riots 
U.  Public  Law  90-284  Title  X  51002(a),  82 
Stat.  91 

12.  Public  Law  90-284  "Htle  I  5104(a),  82 
Stat.  75 

Extortionate  credit  transactions 

13.  Public  Law  90-321  5  202a,  82  Stat.  162 
Firearms  regulations 

14.  Public   Law   90-351    "ntle   IV    5902,   82 
St&t  234 

15.  Public  Law  90-618  Title  I  5102,  82  Stat. 
1226 

1969 

None  (Through  Public  Law  91-81 ) . 


DETERIORATION  OF  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


Mr.  McGCVERN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
increasmgly  difficult,  if  not  Impossible, 
to  discuss  the  accelerating  deterioration 
of  our  environment  in  calm  and  moderate 
terms.  The  outlook  is  too  alarming. 

Some  lakes  are  dead  long  before  their 
time;  others  are  dying  at  a  vastly  accel- 
erated rate.  Rivers  and  streams,  because 
they  are  treated  like  sewers,  are  begin- 
ning to  act  like  sewers.  More  and  more 
oiu-  air  Is  befouled  by  our  annual  offer- 
ing up  of  133  million  tons  of  refuse.  We 
are  less  and  less  able  to  find  space  to  put 
the  1,800  pounds  of  solid  garbage  that 
each  American  discards  each  year. 

We  are  learning  very  late  in  the  game 
that  our  natural  surroundings  do  not 
have  an  endless  capacity  to  absorb  our 
abuse:  that  this  generation  or  the  next 
can  distort  the  balance  and  use  up  the 
room.  Yet  we  continue,  as  the  terms  "con- 
servation" and  "preservation"  become 
inadequate  descriptions  of  the  necessary 
response,  to  be  replaced  by  "reclamation" 
and  "salvage — ^If  possible." 

Folkslnger  Pete  Seeger,  now  engaged 
in  an  important  effort  to  clean  up  the 
Hudson  River,  has  spoken  of  the  para- 
dox of  "standing  in  garbage  up  to  our 
knees,  firing  rockets  to  the  moon."  Some- 
one else  has  suggested  to  me  that  if  by 
some  Illogical  happenstance  the  South- 
east Asia  domino  theory  were  to  prove 
true  in  Its  furthest  extreme  It  would 
make  no  difference  anyway — the  North 
Vietnamese  would  sail  their  junks  and 
sampans  Into  San  Francisco  Bay,  deter- 
mine that  the  United  States  was  unin- 
habitable, and  return  home  as  quickly  as 
FKJSsible. 

The  causes  are  several.  A  growing 
population  creates  more  waste  and  takes 
up  more  space.  Oiu-  garbage  has  been 
made  mcreaslngly  indestructible,  as  Iron 


products  have  been  replaced  with  anti- 
corrosive  plastic  and  aluminum  con- 
tainers. 

But  much  of  the  problem  is  eoonomic. 
Economic  considerations  pervade  deci- 
sions to  pollute  and  despoil,  and  eco- 
nomic considerations  also  play  a  central 
role  In  our  decisions  whether  or  not  to 
protect,  preserve,  or  enhance  our  natural 
resources. 

In  this  connection,  I  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  a  thoughtful  and 
worthwhile  paper  presented  to  the  Na- 
tional Water  Ctommlssion  here  in  Wash- 
ington earlier  this  month.  I  am  proud  to 
say  tliat  it  was  prepared  by  a  constituent 
of  mine,  Mr.  Kenneth  Holum,  whose  in- 
timate understanding  of  water  resources 
issues  has  most  recently  benefited  the 
coimtry  ttirough  his  service  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Interior  for  Water  and 
Power  throughout  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  Mid-West  Elec- 
tric Consumers  Association,  Mr.  Holum 
declared : 

An  individual,  a  community,  or  a  nation 
that  makes  an  Investment  in  Its  resources 
or  environment  only  if,  by  doing  so.  It  will 
be  economically  profitable,  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  exploitation.  .  .  .  Economic  analy- 
sis can  be  a  useful  tool  to  assist  decision 
makers  In  the  resources  field.  It  must  never 
become  the  only  or  even  the  principal  basis 
for  decision  making.  We  must  never  accept 
the  idea  that  we  will  not  plant  a  tree,  create 
a  park,  or  clean  a  stream  unless  we  can 
first  prove  that  It  is  economically  advan- 
tageous to  do  so. 


He  suggested  broswier  bases  for  our 
resources  decisions,  and  also  called  for 
their  application  to  determine  where  we 
should  carry  out  the  enhancement  of 
resources : 

Although  we  agree  that  water  supply,  rec- 
reational and  environmental  needs  of  the 
country's  most  congested  areas  must  be  sup- 
plied, we  contend  that  aggressive,  soundly 
conceived.  Federally  assisted  programs  that 
provide  and  will  promote  development  and 
economic  opportunity  in  other  areas  of  the 
country,  and  hence  diminish  future  popiUa- 
tlon  pressures  on  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  Delaware,  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Southern  California,  are  urgently 
needed,  even  If  we  lack  the  techniques  lor 
calculating  the  political,  social  and  economic 
benefits,  say,  to  Philadelphia,  of  programs 
that  keep  people  in  the  Dakotas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Mid-West  Electric  Con- 
sumers .Association  for  the  National 
Water  Commission.  Washington.  D.C  , 
novtember  6-7.  1969 

While  the  Congress  was  considering  the 
legislation  that  authorized  the  creation  of 
this  Commission,  I  had  several  opportunities 
to  express  my  support  for  the  authorizing 
legislation  to  members  of  Congress  and  the 
Congressional  Committee.  I  supported  the 
legislation  because  I  was  convinced  that  a 
review  of  major  problem  areas  in  the  water 
resources  field,  together  with  a  careful  re- 
examination of  established  policies  and  pro- 
cedures relating  to  Federal  activity  in  water 
resources  by  a  top-flight  citizen's  group  was 
urgently  needed  and  certain  to  be  productive 
Now  that  the  legislation  has  been  enacted, 
the  members  of  the  Commission  selected,  the 
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staff  nrganl7<»d.  attd  the  work  begun,  I  am 
even  more  optlmlntlc  that  your  effort  will 
Identify  policy  changes  and  solutions  to 
water  management  problems  that  will  con- 
tribute to  wiser  use  and  better  management 
of  a  most   Important   natural   re.sourre 

I  appear  before  jou  today  representing  the 
Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  Association 
Mid- Wests  members  are  the  consumer- 
owned  electric  utilities  of  the  Missouri  Basin 
The  Association  exists  because  these  utilities 
believe  that  Joint  action  enhances  their  abil- 
ity to  provide  reliable  electric  service  at  low 
cost.  They  are  anxious  to  be  good  citizens  In 
their  states  ,ind  their  region  of  the  country 
As  good  cltlzon-s  they  support  and  promote 
wise  resources  management. 

The  Ideas  that  we  submit  today  for  your 
consideration  represent  essentially  the  point 
of  view  that  T  have  developed  :is  a  cltlz^en 
who  still  insists  that  home  Is  a  farm  In 
northern  South  Dakota  My  farm  experience 
hM  been  suppleraented  by  membership  In 
the  Missouri  Basin  Stirvey  Commission,  serv- 
ice In  the  South  Dakota  legislature,  affilia- 
tion with  a  variety  of  cooperatives  and  con- 
servation organizations,  and  service  as  a  pub- 
lic official  Mid-West  has  re\'lewed  this  paper 
and  supports  the  Ideas  pre.=ented 

Because  vour  time  is  limited  and  because 
vou.  havQ  so  much  expertl.se  available,  we 
propose  t,a.Jlnut  <nir  presentation  to  a  few 
concepts  'hat  we  aonsider  of  great  Importance 
nationwide,  and  of  particular  importance  to 
the  upoer  Midwest  Speclflcallv.  we  will  give 
you  our  views  on  (  1  )  the  financial  analysis 
of  water  resource  projects,  (2i  the  urgent 
need  for  the  nation  s  decision  makers  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  completely  different  cir- 
cumstances in  the  various  regions  rerpiire  a 
variety  of  approaches  and  policies  to  fit  these 
needs.  (3)  the  almost  limitless  opportunities 
that  exist  for  reducing  the  pressures  on  the 
resources  of  the  congested  areas  of  the  coun- 
try by  developing  the  imder  utilized  Missouri 
Basin 

On  August  14  we  appeared  before  the  Water 
Resources  Council  In  Omaha,  Nebraska,  to 
present  our  comments  on  the  Council's  deci- 
sion to  rai.se  discount  rates  u.sed  In  evaluat- 
ing water  resources  development  projects  To 
save  you  time  I  will  not  repeat  those  com- 
ments, but  I  have  attached  copies  of  that 
statement  to  'he  submission  made  available 
to  you  today 

When  you  review  that  paper  you  will  find 
us  much  more  disturbed  bv  the  implication 
that  this  generation  should  not  do  anything 
to  improve  or  protect  the  nations  resources 
unless  yiMi  can  first  prove  'o  the  econi.'mists 
that  benefits  discounted  to  present  net  worth 
exceed  costs  then  we  are  bv  changes  in  the 
discount  rate  itself  Our  filthv  rivers,  eroded 
hill  sides,  and  gtilUed  fields  demonstrate  tha' 
we  h.we  plenty  of  exploiters  and  despollers 
without  making  exploitation  a  nail<;nal 
policy 

An  indlvtdua!.  a  community,  or  a  nation 
that  makes  an  investment  in  Its  resources 
or  environment  only  If.  by  so  doing,  It  will 
be  economically  profitable,  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  exploitation. 

We  feel  confident  that  your  Commission 
will  recijgnlze  our  generation's  obligation  to 
so  Invest  some  of  our  earnings  In  the  land 
that  has  treated  us  so  generously,  and  will 
not  yourselves,  put  on  blinders  that  greatly 
limit  your  vision,  as  so  many  articulate  and 
Influential  economists  of  our  time  have  done 
Let's  not  be  fooled  by  fancy  terms  and 
phrases 

Economl'"  analysis  can  be  a  useful  t>il  to 
assist  decision  makers  In  the  resources  field 
It  must  never  become  the  only  or  even  the 
principal  basis  foe  decision  making  We  must 
never  accept  the  Idea  that  we  will  not  plant 
a  tree,  create  a  park,  or  clean  a  stream  unless 
we  can  first  prove  that  It  Is  economically 
advantageous  to  do  so. 

If  we  are  unwilling  to  Invest  In  our  en- 


vironment and  our  resources  without  firs', 
establl.shlng  that  It  will  be  profitable,  then 
I  suggest  that  we  double  and  redouble  our 
rate  of  investment  in  the  .-.pace  program. 
With  our  growing  population  and  all  of  our 
incrrasi7ighj   wrmderful   machines,   a   gener 


what  will  occur  If  we  overemphasize  cus- 
tomary economic  factors  and  benefit -cost 
ratios  in  allocating  the  dollars  that  are 
available. 

By   any   standard   of   compart  on   you   will 
find    that    the    Feder.il    Government    has   In- 
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tion  of  exploitation  will  make  the  Moon  and""  vested   very   little  In   facilities   that   will   put 


Miirs    appear    attr.ictlve    .iiul    plea.sant    san 
tuarles  for  our  children    American  will  have 
become  a  w.ial^land. 

Our  concern  for  the  projier  understanding 
of  beneflt-copt  and  Ife  application  in  pi  in- 
ning is  directly  related  to  our  .second  con- 
cern that  Federal  pr';i;'y  makers  undersi.ini 
that  Federal  policy  must  l>e  broad  enoutjli 
and  svirticlently  flexible  to  .iccommodate  the 
differing  problems  and  opportunities  of  our 
country's  different  regl ms 

We  all  understincl  that  the  ecanomle.^  of 
scale  almost  Inevitably  reduce  the  unit  cost 
of  the  product  as  we  are  .i-ble  to  Increase  tlie 
size  of  the  facility  Because  this  is  true,  fa- 
cilities designed  t<->  serve  the  c  jugested  areas 
of  the  country  .ire  almost  certain  to  pro- 
duce the  lowest  unit  costs  and  show  the  best 
in  benefit-cost  .malysls  unless  we  add  com- 
pletely new  dimensions  U)  our  economic 
analysis 

Although  we  agree  that  water  supply,  rec- 
reational and  environmental  needs  of  the 
cotnitry's  most  congested  are.is  mu.st  be  sup- 
plied, we  contend  that  aggressive,  soundly 
conceived.  Federally  .isslsied  programs  that 
provide  and  will  promote  development  and 
economic  opportunity  in  other  .ircii-s  of  the 
country  and  hence  diminish  future  popula- 
tion pressures  on  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  Delaware,  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Southern  California  are  urgently 
needed,  even  If  we  !ax.-k  the  techniques  for 
e.ilcul.itlng  the  political,  siKlal  and  economic 
benefits,  .say,  to  Philadelphia  of  programs 
that  keep  people  In  t^e  Dakotas. 

Before  discussing  this  matter  directly  how- 
ever, I  should  like  to  discuss  further  water 
resource   development   mure    generally. 

The  reclamation  program  was  Initiated  m 
1902  because  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
Congress  recognized  that  the  17  Western 
States  could  not  develop  and  prosper  with- 
out large-scale  water  resources  development. 
Federally-assisted  water  resource  develop- 
ment has  stimulated  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  econoiruc  growth  in  much  of  the 
West. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  nation's 
largest  and  fastest  growing  ciUes  recognize 
that  their  growth  could  not  have  occurred 
without  the  availability  of  Federal  reclama- 
tion water  Many  of  the  country's  most  pro- 
ductive agricultural  counties  would  still  be 
desert  .sand  If  there  had  not  been  a  Federal 
reclamation  program. 

Inevitably,  as  the  program  has  developed 
and  CouKreiss  has  provided  the  funds,  deci- 
sions have  had  to  be  made  as  to  the  order 
in  which  projects  were  constructed.  As  a  re- 
sult many  communities  are  now  looking  for 
second  or  third  round  projects  to  supply 
supplemental  irrigation  water  or  additional 
municipal  and  industrial  supplies,  while 
whole  states  are  still  awaiting  their  first 
significant  rccl.amatlon  projects. 

Almost  Inevitably  the  economies  of  scale 
will  produce  higher  benefit-cost  ratios  for 
those  second  round  projects.  Supplementing 
the  economies  of  scale  factor,  the  eco- 
nomic growth  stimulated  by  earlier  develop- 
ment will  increase  the  area  and  regional  de- 
mands for  water-associated  recreation  and 
more  Joint  costs  will  Justifiably  be  assigned 
to  recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment. As  a  result,  the  second  round  project 
has  an  excellent  benefit-cost  ratio. 

That  Is  excellent.  No  doubt  building  the 
facility  win  serve  the  national  Interest  How- 
ever. It  should  not  receive  Federal  asslst-ince 
at  the  expense  of  a  region  where  economic 
development  has  not  occurred  because  the 
region  Is  waiting  for  lt«  "first  round"  Fed- 
erally-assisted water  projects.  This  is  exactly 


Upper  Ml=^sourl  HUer  Basin  water  to  bene- 
ficial use  m  the  .states  where  tiiat  water  Is 
produced.  ColncldentHlly,  the  region  lias  low 
levels  of  economic  activity  and  ,several  of  the 
St.ites  are  actually  losing  population 

Existing  schools,  roads,  llbrarle-,  electric, 
water  and  sewer  larllltles  and  other  public 
facilities — as  well  ;.s  private  commercial.  In- 
dustrial facilities,  and  housing  are  being 
vacated  or  u  cd  to  less  than  capacity. 

Much  of  the  rest  of  the  i-ountry,  on  the 
other  hand  Is  struggling  with  problems  of 
congestion.  Including  but  not  limited  to  poor 
housing,  overcrowded  schools,  mushrooming 
industrial  development — air  and  water  pol- 
lution and  inadequate  opportunities  for 
wholesome  <  utdoor  recreation 

Many  of  Uicee  are^us  have  grown  to  a  size, 
and  developed  problems  so  that  many  of 
their  resident,  would  prefer  that  they  grow 
no  longer 

The  water  m  the  Missouri  River  system, 
much  of  it  already  stored  in  the  great  dams 
in  the  rivers  In  Montana,  North  and  South 
Dakota  providing  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion benefits  to  the  down-stream  states,  and 
low  cost  electric  power  more  generally  in 
the  region,  could  alter  economic  conditions 
If  used  to  stabilize  the  agricultural  economy 
In  the  prairie  States  too,  and  provide  ade- 
quate .-uppUes  of  good  quality  water  for 
municipal  and  Industrial  use  In  the  cities 
and  towns,  and  enhance  the  water  related 
recreation  within  the  region. 

We  believe  that  dollars  Invested  In  water 
and  related  land  development  In  the  Upper 
Missouri  Basin  will  serve  two  urgently 
needed  purposes  slmultnneouslv  First,  by  In- 
creasing the  profitability  of  Its  agriculture 
through  the  availability  of  irrigation  water 
In  drought  years,  and  better  controlled  use  of 
water  In  all  years,  which  will  Induce  indus- 
try to  locate  where  adequate  quality  water  Is 
always  available  and  rnhance  the  region  emi- 
nently 

Those  dollars  will  reverse  the  population 
trends  that  are  producing  dying  towns, 
empty  farmsteads,  and  inefficient  public 
services  of  all  types  In  those  high  plains 
States. 

Simultaneously,  and  perhaps  even  more 
important  from  the  National  point  of  view, 
stabilizing  the  agricultural  economy  of  this 
region  and  providing  opportunities  for  In- 
dustrial development  in  these  underdevel- 
oped States  can  contribute  substantially  to 
reducing  tiie  popiilatlfin  presstires  on  the 
overcongested   areas  of   the  cc'Untry. 

Although  I  have  been  unable  to  uncover 
any  authoritative  dialysis,  oven  a  superfi- 
cial look  makes  It  o'.jvious  that  both  the  ini- 
tial investment  in  public  services  and  the 
continuing  cost  of  operating  i.nd.  main- 
taining these  incilltles  Is  .sub-tantlally 
greater  per  family  in  our  crowded  melrtjpoU- 
tan   areas   than   It   Is  In   rural   America 

We  have  dedicated  much  time  and  effort 
to  the  development  of  economic  analysis  and 
cost-bcncfit  ratios  (.-r  water  resource  de- 
velopment projects  that  provide  new  eco- 
nomic opportunity  in  'he  country's  under- 
utilized are.is  Cena  niv  11  must  be  just  as 
Important  that  we  know  before  making  the 
decision  that  pernUls  the  underutlUzatlon  of 
resources  in  the  upper  Midwest  to  continue, 
what  It  Is  going  to  cost  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  the  economy  to  provide 
econon.ic  opportunity  and  public  services 
for  the  same  number  of  people  in  the  con- 
gested areas 

The  "tentative  program  of  studies  of  the 
National  Water  Commission",  dated  July  24. 
1964.  is  an  Imposing  document    It  represents 


an  excellent  outline  of  the  major  problems 
In  the  water  resources  field  Several  of  the 
"studies"  you  have  identified  tend  to  under- 
score the  complexity  and  high  cost  of  pub- 
lic servi.-es  and  pollution  abatement  m  highly 
con  :esied  area.s  Study  24  Is  directed  to  anal- 
ysis of  the  methods  used  for  th  •  economic 
"evaluation  of  water  resource  development 
projects  and  Kxjks  to  ihelr  improvement 
TnIs  IS  an  appropriate  .study 

We  should  like  to  urge  one  addition  to 
your  studv  procrnm  We  agree  that  decision 
makers  should  know  the  cost  of  w.uer  re- 
source (ievelupment.  We  feel  strongly  that 
they  s'nould  know  the  ci-)st  and  Ijenehts  ;  I 
water  resource  development  but  .\LL  bene- 
fits tanjible  and  intangible! 

We  feel  strongly  that  they  should  know 
the  cost  of  tailing  to  develop  those  re- 
sources. 

If  we  do  not  develop  the  water  and  re- 
lated resources  of  the  Upper  Missouri  Basin 
we  will  have  to  provide  homes,  economic  op- 
portunity, and  public  services  for  Its  fami- 
lies .some  place  else.  Substantial  public  and 
private   Investments  will   be  required. 

Would  It  not  be  cheaper  in  strict  dollar 
and  cent  terms  to  provide  the  basis  for  fruit- 
ful  lives  for   them— where   they  are'? 

How  should  tills  factor  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration In  benefit  cost  analysis  In  related 
water  and  related  land  resources  In  the 
Upper  Missouri   Basin   and  elsewhere? 

We  urge  you  to  study  or  to  sp>onsor  the 
study  of  this  matter  and  then  develop  rec- 
ommendations in  this  regard  for  the  Com- 
mission's Rep>ort. 

We  are  confident  that  more  and  complete 
economic  analysis  will  demonstrate  that  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  the  Missouri  Basin 
Is  not  Just  a  matter  of  equity  and  fairness, 
but  that  It  makes  good  economic  .sense  as 
well. 

Mr.  John  Fischer,  in  the  "Easy  Chair" 
column  in  the  November  1969  Issue  of 
Harpe'  s  Magazine  describes  accurately,  I  be- 
lieve, what  win  result  If  we  do  not  reverse 
present  trends  and  policies.  He  comments: 

•  All  I  can  attempt  in  this  space  is  to  Indi- 
cate the  main  thrust  of  their  argument.  Each 
of  the  commissions  concluded  independently 
that  11  would  be  a  hideous — and  expensive — - 
mistake  to  lorce  the  next  100  million  Ameri- 
cans to  live  in  our  present  cities,  'Vet  that  is 
precisely  where  they  will  end  up,  U  present 
trends  "are  permitted  to  continue.  Already 
two-thirds  of  our  population  is  living  In 
some  230-odd  metropolitan  areas:  cities  of 
50,000  and  more,  together  with  their  suburbs. 
According  to  the  Census  Bureau  projections 
mentioned  earlier,  virtually  all  of  the  an- 
ticipated Increase  will  crowd  into  those  same 
cities  unless  we  do  something  to  divert  it 
elsewhere.  Not  because  everybody  wants  to 
live  up  that  way  People  are  being  pushed 
in  that  direction  by  government  policies  of 
long  standing— the  farm  program,  the  wel- 
fare system,  the  location  of  science  centers, 
the  obsolete  rules  for  building  public  hous- 
ing and  Insuring  home  mortgages,  the  way 
government  contracts  are  let.  None  of  these 
policies  was  meant  to  shove  people  Into  the 
already  clotted-up  metropolitan  centers. 
Each  of  them  was  originally  devised  for  an 
entirely  different,  and  well-intended,  pur- 
pose. Only  belatedly  did  It  become  apparent 
that  they  are.  as  an  unexpected  by-product, 
influencing  the  direction  of  future  growth — 
and  that  the  cumulative  result  may  well  be 
a  national  disaster." 

In  this  connection  we  would  like  to  re- 
spond directly  and  specifically  to  one  ques- 
tion you  have  raised.  We  favor  the  retention 
of  the  160  acre  limitation  but  look  with  favor 
on  the  so-called  160  acre  equivalency  con- 
cept. We  urge  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Upper  Missouri  Basin  to  pro- 
vide additional  economic  opportunities.  Cer- 
tainly we  wotild  defeat  our  whole  case  If  we 
did  not  support  controls  to  make  certain 
that  those  benefits  are  shared  widely. 


AN  ECO-SYSTEM  APPROACH 
TO  MANS  SURVIVAL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  exploring  the 
regions  of  outer  space,  our  own  planet  is 
in  jeopardy  of  becoming  uninhabitable. 

In  recent  years,  concerned  citizens 
have  expressed  dismay  over  various 
aspects  of  environmental  pollution:  air, 
noise,  water,  or  visual.  Too  often,  how- 
ever, a  piecemeal  approach  has  existed. 
Thus,  while  attacking  one  aspect  of  wa- 
ter pollution,  for  example,  many  others 
have  gone  unattended.  Or,  while  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  the  specific,  tech- 
nical aspects,  the  general  impact  of  our 
everyday  life  has  been  ignored. 

Environmental  pollution  is  not  merely 
the  pumping  of  industrial  wastes  into  our 
waters  or  the  emission  of  noxious  gases 
into  our  atmosphere.  It  may  also  include 
the  paving  over  of  meadows  and  fields, 
the  pasturing  of  cattle  in  confined  low- 
land lots,  the  underf  unding  of  mass  tran- 
sit systems  while  enhancing  auto  vehic- 
ular traffic,  or  the  supplanting  of  re- 
turnable Rlass  containers  by  "disposable'' 
nonreturnable  ones. 

The  Leo  Burnett  Co,,  of  Chicago,  in- 
serted in  Time  magazine  of  November  14 
a  moving  public  interest  message  on  the 
need  ""for  all  good  men  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  their  planet."  This  statement 
clearly  warns  us : 

Together,  and  left  alone,  land,  air.  and 
water  work  well  as  an  ■  eco-system"  to  main- 
tain the  great  chain  of  life,  and  the  delicate 
balance  of  nature,  from  ocean  depth  to 
mountain  top. 

But  man,  since  he  first  rose  up  on  two 
legs,  has  been  tampering  with  this  system. 
He  cannot  help  it.  Everything  we  do  alters 
our  environment;  the  \va>.-;  we  grow  food 
and  build  shelter  and  create  what  we  call 
"culture"  and  "civilization." 

Now,  entering  tlie  last  three  decades  of 
the  20th  Century,  we  face  the  shocking 
realization  tliat  we  have  gone  too  far  too 
fast  and  too  heedlessly — and  now  we  are 
forced  to  cope  with  some  of  the  consequences 
of  our     progress     as  a  species, 

Mr.  President,  this  warning  must  be 
heeded.  My  valued  colleague  and  friend 
Representative  McClory  has  been  rais- 
ing the  cry  of  caution  and  concern  for 
m.any  years,  now,  as  have  .so  many  other 
Members  of  Congress.  But  there  is  still 
.so  much  for  us  to  do.  Especially,  there 
is  the  need  to  alert  the  public  of  these 
dangers.  The  action  of  Leo  Burnett  in 
making  this  excellent  statement  and 
v.arning  available  to  the  public  certainly 
deserves  our  commendation.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Now   Is   THE  Time  for   All   Good   Men   To 
Come  to  the  Aid  of  Their  Planet 

WHAT   WE   don't   KNOW    ABOUT   THIS   EAETH    WE 

LIVE     ON     NOT    ONLY     CAN     HURT     US VT    CAN 

KILL    VS 

What  we  don't  know. — or  refuse  to  recog- 
nize— Is  that  modern  man  has  been  altering 
his  total  environment  so  swiftly  and  sud- 
denly that  the  whole  "great  chain  of  life"  on 
this  planet  Is  endangered. 

All  of  us  live  on  a  tiny  space-ship  which 
is  hurtling  through  the  universe  at  a  speed 
600  times  faster  than  the  fastest  Jet  plane — 
carrying  with  it  its  own  limited  resource  for 
sustaining  life. 


What  we  have  now  Is  all  we  will  ever  have 
to  keep  us  alive  Having  already  set  loot  on 
the  lifeless  moon,  we  shall  presumably  find 
that  we  are  the  only  creatures  on  our  solar 
system  As  lonely  astronauts  on  our  .own 
ceaseless  Journey  through  space,  what  do  we 
have  as  ovir  basic  equipment  for  survival'^ 
Above  us,  a  narrow  band  of  \isBble  atmos- 
phere, no  more  than  seven  miles  high,  with 
no  "new"  air  available  to  us 

Beneath  us.  a  thin  crust  of  land,  with  only 
one-eighth  of  the  surface  fit  for  human  life 
.'^nd  around  us  a  finite  supply  of  "usable  " 
water  that  we  must  eternally  cleanse  and 
reuse 

These  are  the  elements  of  man's  -physical 
env!ro;;mein  This  is  the  "envelope  in  which 
or.r  planet    is  perpetuallv  sealed 

Together,  and  left  alone,  land.  air.  and 
water  work  well  ;;s  an  "eco-system'  to  mam- 
lain  the  great  chain  of  life,  and  the  delicate 
isalance  of  nature,  from  ix-ean  depth  to 
mountain   top. 

But  man.  .slr.ce  he  first  rose  tip  on  two  legs, 
iins  been  tampering  with  this  system  He 
cannot  lielp  it  Everything  we  do  alters  our 
environment:  the  ways  we  grow  food  and 
build  shelter  ind  create  what  we  r;:l!  cul- 
ture" and  "conization." 

Now,  entering  the  last  three  decades  of  the 
20th  Century,  we  face  the  shocking  realiza- 
tion that  we  have  gone  too  fsr  too  last  and__ 
too  heedlessly — and  now  we  are  forced  to 
cope  with  some  of  the  consequences  of  our 
•  proeress"   as   a  species 

For,  mcreasinglv,  all  over  the  w.orId  ^clen- 
tists  and  statesmen  and  specialists  in  every 
field  are  comine  to  agree  on  the  pressing 
p.iradoxes  of  our  m.odern  age: 

That,  as  societies  grow  richer,  their  en- 
\,ronments  prow  poorer. 

That,  as  the  array  of  objects  expands,  the 
vigor  cf  life  declines. 

That,  as  we  acquire  more  leisure  to  enjoy 
our  surroundings,  we  find  less  around  us 
to  cnjov. 

It  is  nobody's  fault,  and  it  is  everybody's 
fault 

Tlie  real  culprits  are  the  three  mam  cur- 
rents if  the  20th  Century — Population.  In- 
dustrialization, and  Urbanization. 

Together,  these  three  swift  and  mighty 
currents  cif  history  have  acted  to  foul  the 
air.  contaminate  the  land,  pollute  the 
waters— and  to  accelerate  our  mourning  loss 
of  beauty  and  privacy,  quiet  and  recreation 
World  population  Is  growing  at  a  rate  that 
will  double  by  'he  year  2000 — only  a  brief 
three  decades  away — when  nearly  seven  bil- 
lion people  will  inhabit  the  earth. 

.Already,  the  poverty-stricken  co-.mtrles  of 
Asia  the  Near  East,  Africa,  .inci  Latin  .'Amer- 
ica contain  TO  percent  of  the  worlds  adults 
and  80  percent  of  its  children  Tlie  most 
people  are  concentrated  where  the  least  food 
and  iroods  are  available. 

Industrialization  has  added  its  own  burden 
to  '.he  poDulatlon  pressure  Tlie  more  we  pro- 
duce a-.id' consume,  the  more  waste  products 
we  discharge  into  the  air  and  water  and  land 
around  us.  where  they  do  not  "disappear," 
but  last  forever  in  one  form  or  another. 

Our  natural  resources — both  renewable 
and  non-renewable — are  taxed  to  the  utmost 
by  industrialization.  The  U.S.  water  supply, 
for  instance,  remains  at  the  same  fixed  level, 
but  we  are  using  four  times  as  much  per 
person  as  In  1900. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  volvime  of  waste 
waters  discharged  Into  our  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams  has  risen  600  percent  so  far  in  this 
centurv.  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent 
of  contaminating  materials  can  kill  flsh  life 
by  consuming  oxygen  in  the  waters.  (The 
de-saltlng  of  sea  water  foV  household  and 
agricultural  use  on  a  large  scale  is  a  long 
way  off. ) 

We  now  spew  150  million  tons  of  pollutants 
into  the  atmosphere  annually,  and  90  per- 
cent of  this  consists  of  largely  Invisible  but 
potentially    lethal    gases.   This   may   reduce 
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solar  radiation,  and  raise  the  temperatiu'c  at 
the  earth's  surface.  Some  predict  that  this 
could  conceivably  melt  the  polar  lc«  cap.  thus 
Hooding  the  coastal  cities  of  the  world. 

Moreover,  these  contaminants  are  global 
In  their  effects;  m  the  Bible  tersely  reminds 
us.     The  wind  bloweth  where  It  llsteth." 

Prom  the  plains  In  Russia  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland,  from  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Pacific  to  the  smokestacks  of  Chicago, 
the  air  Is  hazier,  the  smog  is  thicker,  the 
sun  dimmer.  Throughout  the  world,  the  sta- 
tistics are  uniformly  appalling — but  the  fig- 
ures speak  less  vividly  than  the  sad  bewil- 
derment of  California  school  children  who 
are  now  excused  from  outdoor  games  on 
those  days  when  tte  atmosphere  chokes  their 
lungs 

Industrlallzatlott  plagues  the  land  as  well 
as  the  air  and  waters.  Our  rise  In  synthetic 
technology  has  given  us  Innumerable  con- 
veniences— but  the  roadsides  axe  strewn 
with  cans,  bottles,  and  "cartons,  the  dumps 
overflow,  and  In  some  cities  It  costs  three 
times  more  to  get  rid  of  a  ton  of  Junk  than 
to  ship  In  a  ton  of  coal. 

Urbanization  Is  perhaps  the  most  menac- 
ing of  the  three  converging  trends  that 
threaten  our  planet  today. 

In  the  U.S..  land  Is  being  urbanized  at 
the  rate  of  3.000  acres  a  day.  One  million 
Americans'  a  year  leave  the  rural  areas  for 
cities.  Seventy  percent  of  all  Americans  now 
live  on  10  percent  of  the  land:  by  the  year 
2000.  some  85  percent  will  live  In  urban 
areas  And  the  same  Is  happening  all  over 
the  world.  By  the  end  of  this  century,  most 
human  beings — for  the  first  time  In  history — 
win  be  born,  live,  reproduce,  and  die  within 
the  confines  of  an  urban  setting. 

Each  time  we  build  a  new  highway,  bull- 
doze n  woods  Into  .a  shopping  center,  or  turn 
farmland  Into  housing  developments,  we  de- 
crease the  acreage  that  will  grow  food.  Great 
progress  Is  being  made  In  the  productivity 
of  our  soil,  yet  agriculture  Is  now  taking 
three  to  four  million  tons  more  nutrients 
from  It  than  are  being  replaced  each  year. 

The  word  •'ecoJogy"  was  devised  exactly  a 
hundred  years  ago — In  1869 — to  signify  the 
study  of  the  relationship  between  life  sys- 
tems and  their  environment. 

■■Ecology"  Is  what  everybody  on  this  planet 
must  start  thinking  about — and  quickly — If 
we  are  to  avoid  Irreversible  changes  within 
the  closed  sy.stem  of  our  space-.shlp. 

For  everything  around  us  Is  tied  together 
In  a  system  of  mutual  Inter-dependence.  The 
plants  help  renew  our  air:  the  air  helps 
purify  our  water:  the  water  Irrigates  the 
plants.  Man.  as  a  part  of  nature,  cannot 
"master"  It:  he  must  learn  to  work  with  It— 
and  with  his  fellows  everywhere — to  ensure 
that  wp  do  not  alter  the  environment  so 
drastically  that  we  perish  before  we  can 
adjust  to  It. 

Maniand  as  a  species  needs  esthetic  as  well 
as  physical  values — sweet  rivers  to  walk  by 
in  solitude  and  serenity,  and  pleasant  pros- 
pect«  even  In  the  midst  of  Industrial  afflu- 
ence The  constant  din  of  urban  life  assails 
the  ears  relentlessly,  and  noise  contributes 
its  own  ugly  obligato  to  the  disharmony  of 
our  surroundings. 

'The  world  1$  loo  much  with  us.  late  and 
soon."  as  Wordsworth  prophetically  put  it 
more  than  a  century  ago.  "Getting  and 
spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers." 

We  have  laid  waste  our  powers  for  too 
long,  not  merely  by  Ignoring  the  warnings  of 
dead  lakes  and  noxious  air  and  ravaged  coun- 
trysides, but  .also  by  periodically  killing  off 
our  bravest  and  our  best  in  senseless  war- 
fare. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  their  planet. 

We  have  the  technical  skill  and  resources 
We  have  a  common  cause  worth  fighting  for: 
a  new  kind  of  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
htunanlty  against  Its  own  worst  Instincts. 
Perhaps  this  mighty  global  struggle  to  re- 
store the  qrallty  of  our  human  enrtronment 


may  provide  an  effective  and  Inspired  sub- 
stitute for  national  conflict  and  bloodshed 

Perhaps  only  a  planetary  view  of  man  can 
guarantee  our  survival 

We  have  the  weapons  that  enable  us  all 
to  die  together:  can  we  not  forge  the  tools 
that  enable  us  all  to  live  together? 


TITLE  I  OP  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  report 
•Title  I— ESEA— Is  it  Helping  Poor  Chil- 
dren?" has  recently  been  issued  by  the 
Washington  Research  Project  of  the 
Southern  Center  for  Studies  in  Public 
Policy  in  conjunction  with  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund, 
Inc. 

The  report  in  essence  discusses  the 
utilization  of  title  I  ESEA  in  a  manner 
which  does  not  attain  the  goal  envisioned 
by  Congress  upon  original  passage  of 
ESEA — improvement  of  the  quality  of 
education  received  by  the  disadvantaged 
children  of  our  Nation,  An  excerpt  from 
the  introduction  of  the  report  best  dis- 
cusses the  reasons  for  the  report  itself 
and  synopsizes  the  findings.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  portion  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Excerpt  of  Repobt 
introduction 
In  1965  Congress  passed  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA).  the 
most  far  reaching  and  .significant  education 
leglslaUon  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
For  the  first  time  the  naUonal  government 
recognized  the  necessity  of  providing  Federal 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  For 
the  first  time,  the  special  needs  of  poor  chil- 
dren were  recognized  and  effective  ameliora- 
tive action  promised  through  special  assist- 
ance to  school  systems  with  high  concentra- 
tion of  low-Income  children. 

Our  hopes  that  the  Nation  would  finally 
begin  to  rectify  the  injustices  and  InequlUes 
which  poor  children  suffer  from  being  de- 
prived of  an  equal  educational  opportimlty 
have  been  sorely  disappointed.  Millions  of 
dollars  appropriated  by  the  Congress  to  help 
educationally  deprived  children  have  been 
wasted  diverted  or  otherwise  misused  by 
State  and  local  school  authorltlee.  The  kinds 
of  programs  carried  out  with  Federal  funds 
appropriated  to  raise  the  educational  levels 
of  these  children  are  such  that  many  parents 
of  poor  children  feel  that  Title  I  Is  only  an- 
other promise  unfulfilled,  another  law  which 
IS  being  violated  dally  In  the  most  flagrant 
manner  without  fear  of  reprisal. 

We  have  found  that  in  school  systems 
across  the  country  Title  I — 

Has  not  reached  eligible  children  in  many 
instances: 

Has  not  been  concentrated  on  those  most 
in  need  so  that  there  Is  reasonable  promise 
of  success: 

Has  purchased  harclw..rp  v  the  ex.iense 
of  Instructional  programs, 

Has  not  been  used  to  meet  the  most  serious 
educational    needs   of   school    children:    and 
Has  not  been  used  In  a  manner  that  In- 
volves parents  and  communities  In  carrying 
out  Title  I  projects 

This  study  examines  what  has  happened 
to  Title  I  In  the  four  school  years  since 
ESEA  was  passed.  This  Is  not  an  evaluation 
of  compensatory  programs,  but  a  report  on 
how  Title  I  money  has  been  spent  and  how 
Title  I  has  been  administered  at  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  levels. 

Since  passage  of  ESEA,  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated $4.3  bllHon  for  the  benefit  of  edu- 


cationally deprived  poor  children— black, 
brown,  white,  and  Indian  children.  Because 
most  of  these  children  attend  inadequately 
financed  and  staffed  schools,  the  windfall 
of  Federal  appropriations  no  doubt  brings 
many  Improvements  to  these  schools  that 
these  children  never  had.  To  hear  the  edu- 
cational profession  and  school  administrators 
talk  (or  write) ,  Title  I  Is  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  American  school  systems. 
Educational  opportunities,  services,  and  fa- 
cilities for  poor  children  are  provided.  Some 
poor  children  are  now  well  fed,  taught  by 
nrvore  teachers.  In  new  buildings  with  all 
the  latest  equipment,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies. Early  evaluations  of  academic  gain 
have  not  been  so  optimistic.  Some  school 
systems  report  that  despite  the  "mtisslve" 
Infusion  of  Federal  dollars,  poor  children 
are  not  making  academic  gains  beyond  what 
Is  normally  expected.  Some  report  moderate 
academic  gain  In  programs  and  some  report 
real  academic  improvement. 

Despite  these  reports,  the  almost  universal 
assumption  about  Title  I  Is  that  It  Is  provid- 
ing great  benefits  to  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children  from  low-Income  families. 

We  find  this  optimistic  assumption  largely 
unwarranted.  Instead  we  fllnd  that: 

1.  The  Intended  beneficiaries  of  Title  I. 
poor  children,  are  being  denied  the  benefits 
of  the  Act  because  of  Improper  and  Illegal 
use  of  Title  I  funds. 

2.  Many  Title  I  programs  are  p>oorly 
planned  and  executed  so  that  the  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children  are  not  met. 
In  some  Instances  there  are  no  Title  I  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children. 

3.  State  departments  of  education,  which 
have  major  responsibility  for  operating  the 
program  and  approving  Title  I  projects  appli- 
cations, have  not  lived  up  to  their  legal  re- 
sponsibility to  administer  the  program  In 
conformity  with  the  law  and  the  Intent  of 
Congress. 

4.  The  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
which  has  overall  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering the  Act.  is  reluctant  and  timid  In  Its 
administration  of  Title  I  and  abdicates  to  the 
States  Its  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  law. 

5.  Poor  people  and  representatives  of  com- 
munity organizations  are  excluded  from  the 
planning  and  design  of  Title  I  programs.  In 
many  poor  communities,  the  parents  of 
Title  I  eligible  children  know  nothing  about 
Title  I.  In  some  communities,  school  ofBclals 
refuse  to  provide  Information  about  the 
Title  I  program  to  local  residents. 

These  practices  should  be  corrected  Im- 
mediately. We  recommend  that: 

1.  The  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  (HEW)  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  take  Immediate  action  against  school 
svstems  where  HEW  audits  have  identified 
Illegal  uses  of  Title  I  funds,  and  where  Indi- 
cated, restitution  of  misused  funds  de- 
manded. 

2  HEW  enforce  the  requirement  for  equal- 
ization of  State  and  local  resources  between 
Title  I  and  non-Title  I  In  schools  In  districts 
throughout  the  country:  in  Mississippi  such 
equalization  be  required  by  the  1970-71 
school  year  as  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

:v  MEW  Immediately  Institute  an  effective 
monitoring  and  evaluation  system  to  Insure 
proper  use  of  Tide  I  funds;  the  Tl'le  I  office 
be  given  additional  staff  and  status  within 
the  Office  of  Education:  snd  a  capable  direc- 
tor be  appointed  forthwith  and  made  directly 
responsible  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

4.  An  appropriate  Committee  of  Congress 
immediately  conduct  an  oversight  hearing 
and  examine  on  a  systematic  basis  the 
manner  In  which  Federal,  State  and  local 
school  officials  are  using  Title  I  funds. 

5.  The  provision  requiring  community  par- 
ticipation under  TlUe  I  be  maintained  and 
strengthened. 

6.  Alternative    vehicles    for    operation    of 
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Title  I  programs  be  provided  where  State  and 
local  officials  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  op- 
erate effective  TlUe  I  programs.  For  example. 
Private  non-profit  organizations  are  per- 
mitted to  operate  Title  I  programs  for 
migrant  children 

7  HEW  enforce  the  law:  States  be  required 
to  approve  only  those  projects  which  conform 
with  the  Title  I  Regulations  and  the  Program 

Crlt<trlft 

8  Congress  provide  full  funding  under  the 
Act'  in  order  to  ensure  sufficient  resources  to 
help  poor  children. 

9  All  efforts  to  make  Title  I  a  'bloc  grant 
be  rejected. 

10  Further  study  be  undertaken  on  Issues 
•alsed   in   this   report   including: 

a.  use  of  Title  I  to  supplant  other  Federal 

funds: 

b  equitable  dUtrtbutlon  of  funds  to  pre- 
dominantly Mexican-American  districts; 

c.  Title  I  programs  for  nUgratory  ana 
Indian  children:  and  ,       ^     „     ♦>,„ 

d.  relation  between  Title  I  and  all  other 
food  service  assistance  programs. 

11  Local  school  systems  make  greater 
effort  to  involve  the  conununlty.  including 
disclosure  of  Information  regarding  Title  I 
programs  and  expenditures. 

12  Private  citizens  demand  information 
and  greater  community  participation  on  local 
advisory  comnUtteea:  denial  of  Information 
and  illegal  use  of  funds  be  challenged  by 
community  groups  and.  where  appropriate, 
complaints  made  to  local.  State  and  Federal 
officials;  law  suits  filed  and  other  appropriate 
community  acUon  be  imdertaken  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  law. 

13  States  assure  that  Title  I  programs 
actually  meet  the  educational  needs  of  all 
poor  children  and  recognize  the  cultural 
heritage  of  racial  and  ethnic  groups. 

The  goal  of  Title  I  is  simple.  It  is  to  help 
Children  of  poor  famlUes  get  a  better  edu- 
cation Accomplishing  that  goal,  however.  Is 
not  simple  Existing  educational  structures 
at  the  State  and  local  levels  are  the  Institu- 
tions responsible  for  the  administration  of 
Title  I.  but  often  they  are  the  Institutions 
least  able  to  respond  to  a  new  challenge  or 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  poor  minorities.  In 
order  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  Title  I,  many 
changes  will  be  needed.  But  before  we  can 
understand  the  nattire  of  the  changes,  we 
need  to  understand  what  the  law  provides 
and  how  in  fact  It  Is  operating  In  school 
districts  across  the  country.  That  Is  the  sub- 
stance of  this  report. 

Why  this  TCview  of  title  I 
Reviews  and  evaluations  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  prorrams  are  usually  made  by  "ex- 
perts"  This  review  was  not  prepared  by  ed- 
ucational ■experts",  but  by  organizations  In- 
terested in  the  rights  of  the  poor.  We  make 
this  review  because  we  feel  that  the  accepted 
experts  have  failed  to  Inform  honestly  the 
public  about  the  faulty  and  sometimes 
fraudulent  way  In  which  Title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  operating  in  many  sections  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  these  find- 
ings are  most  upsetting  for  it  indi- 
cates that  our  Nation's  children  are 
suffering  due  to  bureaucratic  ineptitude 
and  disinterestedness.  However,  it  is  en- 
lightening when  we  remember  that  in 
the  past  year  we  have  seen  these  same 
types  of  agencies  attacking  the  title  I 
concept:  saying  that  compensatory  ed- 
ucation does  not  work.  Perhaps  this 
report  picks  up  the  thrown  gauntlet.  It 
says  quite  bluntly  that  title  I  has  not 
worked  because  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  responsible  for  implement- 
ing it  have  not  carried  out  the  task  as 
they  should  have. 

In  our  hearings  on  the  extension  of  the 


ESEA  some  of  the  findings  in  the  re- 
port were  initially  alleged.  After  investi- 
gation of  these  charges  and  study  of  the 
Office  of  Education  audit  reports  it  was 
found  that  these  allegations  generally 
had  a  basis  in  fact.  The  bUl  ordered  re- 
ported to  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  contains  language 
which  attempts  to  deal  with  this  mis- 
use of  title  I  funds. 

With  the  foregoing  in  mind,  it  was 
reported  in  the  press  that  James  E.  Al- 
len.   Commissioner    of    Education,    ex- 
pressed dismay  about  the  report  and  said 
that  his  agency  is  studying  the  problem, 
will  appoint  a  task  force,  and  within  8 
months  will  take  some  acUon.  I  would 
have  hoped  for  a  more  affirmative  re- 
action— one  which  said,  "Yes,  there  is  a 
problem,  one  with  which  we  shall  deal." 
I  believe  that  the  Office  of  Education 
already  has  the  authority  to  safeguard 
against  the  misuse  of  Government  fimds. 
I  understand  that  neither  the  Office  of 
Education  nor  the  States  have  ever  ex- 
ercised   their    full    administrative    re- 
sponsibility under  title  1. 1  urge  the  Office 
of  Education  to  take  action.  I  also  trust 
the  Office  of  Education   would  endorse 
the  procedures  in  the  Senate  elementary 
and    secondary    education    bill    •which 
woidd  further  guard  against  the  reoccur- 
rence of  this  happening.  Another  study 
is  not  what  we  need.  We  need  leadership 
and  action. 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  CAPITOL  POLICE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  purpose  to  say  a  few  words  in  tribute 
to  the  outstanding  display  of  profession- 
alism demonstrated  by  the  Capitol  Police 
Force  during  the  events  of  the  last  week- 
end Chief  James  Powell  and  all  the  offi- 
cers on  the  Capitol  Police  Force  deserve 
a  well  earned  pat  on  the  back  for  the  fine 
job  they  did  in   dealing  with  the  large 
crowds  that  came  to  the  Capitol  Grounds 
during  the  recent  massive  demonstration. 
Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  overlook  a 
truly  good  service  performed  by  public 
servants  when  they  have  handled  a  diffi- 
cult job  so  smoothly  and  calmly  as  these 
men  did,  and  I  want  to  make  certain  that 
the  officers  on  the  force  know  that  they 
have  won  the  gratitude  of  aU  Members 
for  the  excellent  way   they  performed 
their  duties  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
demonstrations. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Capitol  Pohce  Force 
does  its  work  in  a  polite,  competent  way 
all  year  long.  This  was  a  particularly 
challenging  time,  however,  and  I  believe 
the  men  came  through  with  flying  colors 
without  one  incident  of  trouble.  Con- 
gratulations, Chief  Powell! 


ALLEGED  WHOLESALE  SLAUGHTERS 
OF  VIETNAMESE  VILLAGERS 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  several  days  the  press  has  been 
carrying  incredible  reports  about  alleged 
wholesale  slaughters  of  Vietnamese  vil- 
lagers by  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam. 

Yesterday's  Washington  Post  quotes 
two  Vietnam  veterans,  Sgt.  Michael 
Bernhardt  and  Michael  Terry,  now  a  col- 
lege student  in  Utah,  to  the  effect  that 


most  of  the  60  to  70  men  in  the  combat 
unit  in  which  they  served  participated  in 
shooting  down  peasants  in  a  Vietnamese 
village  on  March  16,  1968.  Estimates  of 
the  number  killed  range  from  91  to  567. 
The  report  speaks  of  20  to  30  villagers, 
mostly  women  and  children,  being  ma- 
chinegunned  in  a  ditch. 

It  tells  of  huts  being  set  on  fire  and 
the  people  being  shot  as  they  came  out. 

There  is  a  description  of  people  being 
gathered  in  groups  and  shot,  and  of  a 
grenade  launcher  being  fired  into  such 
group. 

Only  three  weapons  were  found  in  the 
entire  area;  there  was  no  resistance. 

One  member  of  the  U.S.  forces  shot 
himself  in  the  foot  so  that  he  would  not 
have  to  participate. 

On  the  day  before,  the  report  says,  a 
popular  member  of  the  company  was 
blowTi  apart  by  a  booby-trapped  shell. 
The  incident  is  under  investigation 
Mr.  President,  no  one  wants  to  believe 
this  report.  But  what  if  it  is  true? 

Surely  It  weakens  the  arguments  of 
those  who  fear  a  bloodbath  in  the  event 
of  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  No 
bloodbath  among  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves could  possibly  compare  with  the 
death  and  suffering  which  has  already 
occurred  and  which  continues  because 
the  war  continues. 

The  most  shocking  incidents  gain  our 
attention.  Earlier  it  was  the  destruction 
of  a  city  of  35.000  people  "in  order  to 
save  it."'  Now  it  is  innocent  Vietnamese 
being  gunned  down. 

But  thousands  more  have  been  killed 
and  maimed  a  few  at  a  time,  many  by 
accident,  caught  by  our  bombs  or  be- 
tween contesting  forces.  The  civilian 
death  rate  was  estimated  at  between 
150.000  and  200.000  annually,  even  before 
the  1968  Tet  offensive.  And  there  are 
steps  short  of  death.  Four  million  South 
Vietnamese — or  one  third  of  the  rural 
population  of  this  rural  countrj* — have 
had  to  flee  their  homes  and  become  refu- 
gees. Those  who  have  returned  to  their 
villages  after  incarceration  in  tent  cities 
have  probably  found  their  animals  dead, 
their  fields  mined,  and  their  dweUings 
destroyed. 

Is  this  how  the  "hearts  and  minds"  of 
the  Vietnamese  are  won?  Our  share  of 
this  is  vhat  we  contribute  on  behalf 
of  a  government  whose  anticommunism 
IS  its  sole  claim  to  our  allegiance  and 
which  has  no  claim  to  the  allegiance  of 
its  own  people.  This  is  the  fate  of  the 
unwitting  pawns  in  our  messianic  cru- 
sade against  communism.  We  can  only 
wonder  how  far  down  on  their  scale  of 
priorities,  if  it  can  be  found  there  at  all. 
is  their  interest  in  being  governed  by 
our  preferences  in  despots  instead  of 
those  of  someone  else. 

Yet  manv  still  wonder  why  we  have  not 
•succeeded.  Many  still  puzzle  over  the 
failure  of  these  embattled  people  to  raUy 
to  our  cause.  Many  still  wait  for  the 
miracle  which  wiU  transform  South 
Vietnam  into  a  unified  and  dedicated 
bastion  of  freedom  in  Asia. 
That  miracle  will  never  come. 
If  the  report  is  true  we  should  wonder 
as  well  what  causes  several  score  of 
American  men  to  go  berserk  almost  as  a 
unit.  If  it  had  been  only  one  a  number  of 
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explanations  could  be  found.  All  wars 
have  such  effects  on  a  few.  But  not  on 
60  or  70  having  varying  backgrounds  and 
beliefs.  Surely  even  the  death  of  a  com- 
rade does  net  transform  so  many  care- 
fully trained  soldiers  into  maddened,  in- 
discriminate killers. 

I  suggest  that  the  cause  is  the  futility 
and  the  useles;-ness  of  this  war.  I  suggest 
that  we  can  expect  outrageous  actions 
from  young  men  who  are  asked  to  kill 
and  be  killed,  and  to  see  dose  friendships 
born  of  adversity  destroyed  by  .slaughter 
and  mutilation,  for  no  convincing  reason 
and  with  no  discernible  end  in  .sight. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  pray  that  the  Nixon 
admiiustration  will  stop  our  participa- 
tion in  the  horrible  destruction  of  this 
tiny  country  and  its  people.  I  pray,  too, 
that  It  will  halt  the  tragic  waste  of  the 
lives,  of  the  bodies,  and — as  the  incident 
of  last  March  illvLstraies  all  too  well — of 
the  minds  of  young  Americans. 


ECONOMIC  VIABILITY  Of 
SPEED  TRAINS 


HIGK- 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  report  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  Providence  Sunday 
Joiirnar  "Business  Weekly  supports  a 
proposition  that  I  have  been  putting 
forth  for  many  years:  that  is.  high-speed 
trains  are  economically  viable.  The  ex- 
perience which  the  Japanese  have  had 
with  their  hii^h-specd  trains  is  very  much 
parallel  to  the  experience  that  Penn  Cen- 
tral has  ha.i  with  its  Metroliner.  While 
ovfiall  pn.sscneer  .■service  has  been  losing 
money,  high-speed  passenger  service  has 
been  making  money. 

I  believe  that  the  Japanese  experience 
provides  an  even  greater  justification  for 
the  United  States  to  move  ahead  more 
forcefully  with  a  cireater  allocation  of 
Government  resources  to  its  own  high- 
speed ground  transportation  program. 
I  iisk  unanirnou^  consent  that  the  article 
published  in  the  Providence  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  bei  ig  no  ob,iection,  the  article 
was  ordere  t  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

J.^iPAN-i    Si'PER-FUST    Trains   Pay    Off;    Rfst 
<tf  gvsTCM  IN   Red 

Tdkvo. — Japan's  super-express  bullet 
trams  are  making  money  m  a  hurry,  bm 
tlielr  owners  ;ire  .pciicUiv^  It  fasnr 

In  t' e  live  vcirs  -.iuce  the  12.'S-inile-per- 
hour  flecfric  fraJii-^  made  the:r  (iehiit  in  tune 
for  the  Ul{)4  Tokvn  OlvmpiLs.  the  line  ha.s 
grossed  nearly  '91.:i'i  blUion  uii  an  inUial  In- 
ve»tmeni.  i^f  Sl.O'J  hiUlon. 

Ne'  prutli  lorlhe  pern  d  was  ^.TOS  (3  nullion. 
■.\  reniirkaMf  fejat  eon>idei;ng  that  the  bul- 
let, trains  uperatied  at  a  loss  ot  *57  million  for 
the  rir.-it  two  yt-»rs--ancl  that  the  rest  of  .Ja- 
pan'.s  nalionally>-own»Hi  railw.iys  are  still  los- 
ing niuney 

Terminals  of  ^he  320-inile  buUet  line  are 
Ml  To>;yo  and  0(iaka,  hast  city  lur  ih.e  1970 
W  jrUl  Expositloi^. 

Suioe  the  firstjtralnloa'l  ni  passengers  sped 
•  r>ym  Tokyo  to  Osak,'.  in  three  hours  and  20 
minutes,  nearly  250  million  persrms  have 
taken  the  ride  across  a  couniryside  dotted 
wltii  r.ce  paddieB.  lea  farms  and  lakts 

During  Its  llrst  year  of  operai'i.n  the  hne 
cairied  dO.uOO  passengers  daily  In  the  Ursc 
half  of  19tJ9.  with  ronud-trip  runs  tripled 
from  the  initial  30.  the  air-condillonetl 
coaches  earned  200.000  persons  dally. 

The  line-  Japanese  call  It  Shinkansen — 
literally  'new  trunk  line" — is  operated  by 
the  Japan  National  Railways,  a  public  utility 


branch  of  the  national  government.  JNR 
operates  244  other  lines  throughout  the 
country.  234  of  which  are  losing  money 

Officials  .said  JNR  s  overall  operation  wa-s 
$372  2  million  in  the  red  on  March  31.  which 
ended  the  1968  flsoal  year,  and  was  Incurring 
a  dallv  deficit  of  $1  9  million  A  government 
subsidy  of  $141  1  minion  in  fiscal  1969  Is 
expected  to  ease  the  burden 

The  bullets  currently  c.trry  12  coaches  In 
one  nui.  but  officials  are  planning  a  16-car 
service  m  1970  when  the  World  Exp:>sltlon. 
EXPO  70.  opens   March   15   for  six  months. 

Tlif  le.id  and  rear  coaches  house  the  en- 
gineer's compartment  They  are  shaped  like 
.urplane  fu.selages  to  reduce  air  resistance. 
Controls  at  both  ends  eliminate  the  neces- 
sltv  of  a  turn-ar.iund  at  terminal  points. 
After  reaching  Osaka,  the  engineer  walks  to 
the  rear  car,  the  movable  seats  are  switched 
to  face  the  opposite  direction  and  the  train 
Is  ready  for  the  return  trip 


CONTROVERSIAL  MOVIES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  22,  I  addressed  the  Senate 
concerning  current  trends  in  the  motion 
picture  industry  and  the  possibility  that 
films  which  have  been  classified  as  not 
suitable  for  viewing  by  a  general  au- 
dience may  l^e  performed  on  television. 
Report.s  of  my  speech  appeared  in  a  num- 
ber of  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  as  a  result.  I  have  received  sev- 
eral hundred  communications  from  the 
public.  All  but  two  of  those  who  v\Tote 
me  endorsed  the  objectives  of  my  re- 
marks. Many  strongly  urged  me  to  pur- 
sue this  subject.  Some  also  requested 
my  advice  as  to  what  they  could  do  in 
their  own  communities  to  be  of  a.ssist- 
ance  in  the  battle  against  moral  pollu- 
tion. When  we  are  told  that  much  of  the 
entertainment  media  is  .saturated  with 
depravity  because  that  is  what  the  pub- 
lic desires,  it  is  encouraKinsj.  but  not  sur- 
prising, to  receive  this  tangible  indica- 
tion that  there  continues  to  be  substan- 
tial .support  for  our  traditional  moral 
standard-s  and  values 

I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the  Record 
with  too  many  insertions,  but  I  do  desire 
to  share  with  Senators  .some  excerpts 
from  a  representative  sampling  of  the 
mail  '.vhich  I  have  received. 

A  woman  in  Texas  who  said  she  is  in 
her  late  20's  "and  would  definitely  be 
considced  a  swin'^er"  wrote: 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  written 
a  letter  on  i-.nvthlng  other  than  pergonal 
businc's  However,  it  was  ?o  gratifying  to 
iind  sjmeone  In  Congress  who  recognizes 
tl^.e  danger  to  our  couu;ry  that  movies  .ii;d 
television  now  p.^se.  The  movies  which  W(  rry 
me  the  most  are  those  that  ;ire  insidious  It 
Is  the  anti-hero  ones  that  pres"nt  nlcoholics. 
thieves,  killers  and  cllshonor.ible  p»»ople  as 
the  hero  that  is  su  likable  'h  it  it  is  hard  xo 
dislike  them  for  the  wrong  things  they  do. 
If  a  person  delberately  set  out  to  weaken 
our  cuuntry.  the  best  place  to  start  would 
be  movies  and  t.v.  They  are  the  means  of 
education  that  reaches  every  p-vson  in  the 
US. 

From  a  mother  ;n  California: 
I  want  to  think  you  for  be;ng  firsighted 
"nouuh  to  begin  now  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  protect  American  homes  from  the 
rash  of  Indecent  fi:ms  currently  polluting  our 
movie  .screens  and  the  minds  of  many  who  go 
tliere. 

A  woman  in  Uniontown,  Pa.: 
As  the  mother  of  seven  children,  I  heartily 
agree    with    your    feelings   on    this   subject. 


There    are   some   movies   on   t.v     that   don't 
belong  there  now! 

A  mother  in  Tulsa,  Okla. : 

I  want  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  you 
for  your  stand  on  the  moral  Issues  and  things 
such  as  sex  and  violence  on  the  screen  and 
television:  also,  the  showing  of  casual  infi- 
delity, couples  living  together,  outside  of 
marriage,  as  If  it  were  the  accepted  thing  to 
do.  Senator  McClellan.  please  do  all  you 
can  toward  ridding  our  theaters  and  homes 
of  nith. 

A  mother  in  Decatur,  Ga.,  with  three 
children: 

Thank  goodness  for  a  few  leaders  in  c]ur 
country  who  will  speak  out  and  fight  against 
moral  decay  that  seems  to  be  overtaking  our 
country! 

A  mother  in  Louisville,  Ky. : 

Thanks,  thanks,  thanks  from  a  grateful 
public  for  being  brave  enough  to  speak  up  so 
forcibly  for  all  of  us  long-suffering  people. 
We  heartily  agree  with  your  sentiments  re- 
garding the  filthy  dmgusting  movies  being 
pushed  down  our  throats  wherever  we  turn. 

A  woman  in  Springfield,  Mass. ; 

Wholeheartedly.  I  agree  with  your  state- 
ment that  the  insidious  inftuenct's  are  even 
more  damaging  to  our  young  peoples'  sense 
of  morality  than   is  blatant  sex  or  violence. 

Please  count  me  am:ii.R  your  bickers,  and 
allow  me  to  exprc-^s  my  thanks  to  you  for 
your  efforts  on  behalf  of  decency.  Let's  give 
our  young  people  somcthimz  m  re  idealistic 
to  reach  for  than  that  which  is  to  be  found 
only  in  t^.e  gutter! 

A  woman  in  upstate  New  York : 
It  is  good  to  know  there  are  those  men  itke 
your.=elf  m  our  government,  who  are  fighting 
the  deluge  of  hlth  gui-ed  as  en'crtainment 
which  has  engulfed  our  country  m  tiie  past 
few  years 

A  young  man  from  Arkan.--as  now  at- 
tending college  in  Oklahoma : 

Knowing  that  we  liave  a  great  man  repre- 
^eIlti!lt;  the  slate  In  the  Senate.  I  havo  de- 
cided to  contact  you  concerning  a  matter 
that  bothers  me  I  am  familiar  w:'h  your 
inor.':  bel.efs.  and  I  ccrtairly  appreciate  your 
.■^  lands  <  n  such  action  m  the  j.-ast  I  onlv  ask 
that  you  serve  the  fu'ure  of  this  country  by 
proposiP.g  strung  legislatirn  aeainst  the 
movie  Industry  In  order  that  the  decencv  of 
the  i>oople  of  the  United  .States  inipht  be 
preserved  I  know  legislation  such  as  this 
w(  uld  take  much  courage  on  your  [.art  but 
I  ask  that  you  initiate  such  action  to  pre- 
serve our  natic'n 

A  gentleman  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  sent 
me  a  well-reasoned  letter  in  which  iie 
observed: 

It  is  not  too  often  I  c;in  tmd  .' nmctl.lni;  to 
;;gree  with  you  on.  but  your  -titemeiu  reso- 
tia'es  very  strongly  with  my  observations  of 
the  c.impus  scene  in  the  p.ist  few  \eir-;  1 
ha\e  l.ieen  a  I'jUg-standing  ooponem  ui  cen- 
sorship For  niiiny  ye.irs  I  was  a  member  of 
the  New  Jer.sty  Council  fiT  the  Right  to  Read 
which  fought  censcrsiiip  effort  ■.  in  that  sUite. 
I  .im  concerned  abouv  tlie  in:iuence  on  young 
people  of  the  continual  barrage  of  anll-es- 
tablishmcnt  I'lims.  however,  ;  nd  I  welcome 
any  elTorus  you  make  to  look  into  this  prob- 
lem Whatever  happened  to  the  benevolent 
Irish  cop  or  the  wise  and  compassionate  par- 
ent we  used  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  occasion- 
ally.' 

A  California  businessman: 

Alti.ough  I  am  not  your  constituent,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  see  that  Congress  Is 
finally  asking  questions  about  the  quality 
of  movies  being  shown  on  television.  Investi- 
gation of  the  contracts  associated  with  all 
movie  films,  regardless  of  how  salacious  their 
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content,  will  reveal  that  m  each  case,  reve- 
nue Is  anticipated  from  television  release. 
Having  spent  seventeen  years  in  the  picture 
business.  I  certainly  do  not  consider  myself 
a  prude  In  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  I  do 
slncerelv  feel  that  films  of  the  type  presently 
being  made  have  no  place  In  the  home  Young 
children  and  teenagers,  in  my  opinion,  are 
not  capable  of  coping  with  the  explicit  sexual 
portrayals  that  are  presently  exhibited  in 
our  theaters 

I  am  sure  that  most  parents  in  the  United 
States  feel  as  I  do.  but  the  so-called  sophis- 
ticated and  sometimes  moronic  "intellectual 
new  left "  .seem  to  make  themselves  heard 
much  more  effectively  than  we  can.  Thanks 
to  you  and  John  O  Pastore.  perhaps  these 
matters  will  get  their  proper  attention  in  due 
time 

A  mother  of  four  in  New  Jersey: 

I  read  your  recent  article  in  our  Asbury 
Park  Press  about  pollution  on  t  v.  and  movies. 
We  are  concerned  parents  here  in  Lakewood, 
New  Jersey.  Despite  our  objections  about  the 
movies  being  shown  in  our  home  town,  they 
are  allowed  to  run.  We  have  started  "The 
Association  for  Decency  In  Motion  Pictures", 
an  interfalth  organization  founded  by  the 
Altar-Rosarv  Society  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Lakewood,  New 
Jersey. 

A  businessman  in  South  Bend.  Ind., 
expressed  a  note  of  pessimism: 

Your  speech  was  well  organized  and  the 
facts  impressive.  But.  the  suggestion  in  the 
next  to  last  paragraph  that  we  ■'.  .  .  protest 
against  the  possibilitv  of  the  airwaves  being 
pollut.ed"  raises  two  paints — (1)  As  the 
father  of  eleven  children,  I  find  a  stench 
alreadv  present  in  those  airwaves  12)  As  one 
who  has  sp.^ken  to  a  number  of  local  social. 
riv:c,  and  fraternal  croups  about  the  t.'ends 
in  the  communication  media,  it's  apparent 
to  me  that  ;^0-plus  percent  of  the  people  do 
not  i;ant  this  rot.  but  are  completely  over- 
whelmed by  the  freedcm-of-expression, 
liberal-intellectual  uroup  that  unintention- 
ally i.'-onts  for  the  money-hungry  exploiters 
of  sex  and  \lolence  .\s  a  result,  no  etfective 
protests  are  ever  mounted.  From  this  vantage 
i)oint.  your  concern  is  well  taken,  but  I  fear, 
friend,  that  it  has  come  too  late. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  have  received 
.several  I'jtters  from  citizens  of  Canada. 
For  ( xample.  a  mother  in  Ottawa: 

I  read  in  the  Toronf)  Globe  and  Mall 
(Canada!  todav  about  your  proposed  inten- 
Mon  to  do  your  best  to  stem  the  tide  of 
corruption  via  televi.^ion  to  the  minds  of 
rhiidren  and  young  adults  In  the  article  you 
v.ere  tjuoted  as  itsking  the  parents  to  get  be- 
'iiiui  tins  movement  and  support  your  efforts. 

We  parents  In  Canada  may  not  have  any 
influence  in  your  country  to  voice  opposition 
to  the  present  lack  of  anything  ennobling  in 
current  movies,  magazines,  etc.  but  none- 
theless we  across  the  border  are  Just  as  con- 
cerned as  our  American  counterparts. 

Your  tight  to  Inculcate  better  spiritual  and 
moral  values  in  young  Americans  (and 
young  Canadians  I  will  be  a  lengthy  and 
hazardous  one  because  you  will  be  opposing, 
not  only  a  globally  sick  society,  but  all  the 
\ested  interests  who  feel  that  you  will  be 
attackin'j  their  most  sacred  ■cow",  dollars 
;iirl  profit.s.  But  don't  be  di.scouraged  and  I 
know  you  won't  be  intimidated.  There  are 
Thousands,  no  millions  of  concerned  parents 
and  educators  and  social  workers  all  over 
this  continent  and  no  doubt  other  parts  of 
the  world  who  are  prepared  to  work  right 
along  With  you  in  any  way  they  can  to  resist 
the  spread  of  this  malaise. 

I  have  been  informed  that  various 
religious  and  parent-teacher  organiza- 
tions have  adopted  resolutions  pledging 


their  support  to  my  efforts.  For  example. 
I  have  received  a  communication  from 
the  Parent  Teacher  Guild  of  St.  Joseph's 
Grammar  School  in  Alameda,  Calif., 
declaring: 

We,  as  a  group,  wholeheartedly  support 
your  position.  We  would  like  very  much  to 
have  a  copy  of  your  speech  to  the  Senate  in 
regard  to  this  situation  so  it  could  be 
read  to  our  members.  Also,  is  there  anything 
that  we  can  do  as  a  group,  to  help  support 
you  and  your  position? 

I  have  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the  net- 
works and  every  commercial  television 
station  inquiring  as  to  their  policy  with 
respect  to  the  showing  on  television  of 
movies  which  have  been  classified  by  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
as  not  appropriate  for  general  audiences. 
A  number  of  broadcasters  have  assured 
me  that  they  share  my  concern  and  that 
they  will  act  to  prevent  the  performance 
of  objectionable  movies  on  television.  It 
is  highly  desirable  that  the  broadcasting 
industry  regulate  itself  rather  than 
allow  inaction  to  culminate  in  a  grow- 
ing public  demand  for  more  government 
regulation.  Mr.  Lawrence  H.  Rogers  II, 
the  president  of  the  Taft  Broadcasting 
Co.,  effectively  summarized  the  preferred 
course  of  action  when  he  said  in  a  letter 
to  me: 

For  many  years  I  have  espou.sed  the  cause 
of  a  much  stronger  application  of  self-regu- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  Television  Code. 
I  believe  many  of  the  real  or  imagined  woes 
of  the  nation's  television  licensees  can  be 
attributed  to  our  own  unwillingness  to  ap- 
ply stringent  enough  standards  to  program 
acceptability  and  commercial  content.  To 
turn  over  the  machinery  of  sell -regulation  to 
some  government  body  which  will  forever  be 
our  arbiters  of  national  taste  and  conscience 
would,  in  my  mind,  be  a  calamity.  When  you 
consider  the  power  of  television,  it  could 
sound  the  death  knell  of  a  free  society. 

Representative  of  the  responses  I  have 
received  from  broadcasters  is  this  ob- 
servation from  Mr.  William  J.  Edwards, 
pi-esident  of  the  Lake  Huron  Broadcast- 
ing Corp..  Saginaw,  Mich.: 

As  my  answers  to  your  questionnaire  in- 
dicate. I  flatly  oppose  the  introduction  of 
such  programming  to  television  and  I  re- 
gret very  much  to  see  the  moral  levels  of 
the  theatre  reduced  to  such  an  extent.  I 
commend  you  for  your  interest  and  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  spoken  out  on 
this  subject  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I 
trust  your  efforts  will  awaken  the  publr:  to 
the  growing  exploitation  of  such  entertain- 
ment and  the  resultant  disintegration  of 
moral  values  and  spiritual  traditions.  ^ 

Mr.  F.  S.  Houwink,  vice  president- 
general  manager,  the  Evening  Star 
Broadcasting  Co..  Vv'ashington,  D.C.: 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  movies 
now  being  released,  we  feel  that  many  are 
completely  unacceptable  for  television  view- 
ing at  any  time. 

Mr.  David  W.  Wagenvoord,  president. 
WWOM-TV,  New  Orleans,  La.: 

This  is  a  very  difficult  problem.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  you  and  your  committee  have 
embarked  upon  it.  I:  must  be  solved,  since 
these  films  are  coming  to  t;.e  forefront,  and 
obviously  the  motion  picture  business  will 
be  interested  in  selling  them  to  television. 
If  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
will  take  the  leadership  in  this,  then  they 
could  pass  the  necessary  rule-making  to 
"control"  and  keep  the  films  which  are  unfit 


f<  r  young  people  off  of  television  without 
additional  legislation  At  least  I  would  hope 
it  could  be  done  this  way.  since  I  feel  there 
is  more  adequate  legislation  now  concern- 
ing television  programming  Unless  someone 
can  come  up  with  a  method  of  keeping  the 
youngsters  from  viewing  these,  I  don't  see 
how  they  can  ever  be  shown  on  the  tele- 
vision medium.  I  think  you  are  headed  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Williams,  vice  president-gen- 
eral manager,  KGGM  television,  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.: 

It  is  totally  inconsistent  with  this  station's 
poUcv  to  run  anything  on  the  air  that  Is  not 
in  the  pubUc  interest  for  all  walks  of  life  and 
all  types  of  families.  In  our  estimation, 
many  of  the  movies  running  in  the  theatres 
today  are  so  far  from  the  public  Interest  that 
It  Is  totally  unbelievable  to  us'that  anybody 
could  be  party  to  sending  this  type  product 
into  people's  homes. 

Mr.  Aben  E.  Johnson,  general  manager, 
WXON-TV,  Detroit,  Mich.: 

It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  should  it  be 
possible  to  preclude  degrading  films  from 
tise  by  the  television  Industry  that  this  po- 
tentially lost  revenue  would  have  a  reverse 
effect  and  would  encourage  movie  producers 
to  make  films  that  would  quaUfy  under  a 
proposed  code. 

While  these  statements  by  broadcast- 
ing executives  have  been  encouraging, 
there  have  been  other  developments 
which  raise  certain  questions.  On  the 
very  day  of  my  Senate  speech,  the  Los 
Anceles  Times  carried  an  account  of  a 
speech  by  Michael  H.  Dann.  CBS-TV 
senior  vice  president  for  programs.  He 
said  television  is  going  to  focus  "on  de- 
livenng  entertainment  for  a  more  sophis- 
ticated audience.  "  Mr.  Dann  was  quoted 
as  having  said: 

Television  is  becoming  more  permissive  all 
the  time. 

The  front  page  of  the  October  29  issue 
of  Variety  reported  that  the  CBS  tele- 
vision network  had  recently  made  an  offer 
to  secure  television  rights  to  the  con- 
troversial 1956  film,  "Baby  Doll"  but  that 
the  efforts  of  the  network  to  purchase 
this  film  were  not  successful  because  of 
disagreement  over  the  risht  cf  the  net- 
v.ork  to  makes  cuts  in  the  film.  At  the 
lime  of  the  release  of  this  film,  the  Legion 
of  Decency,  the  leading  independent 
evaluator  of  movies,  said: 

The  subject  matter  of  this  film  Is  morally 
repellent  both  in  theme  and  treatment.  It 
dwells  almost  without  variation  or  relief 
upon  carnal  suggestlveness  In  action,  dialog 
and  costuming.  Its  unmitigated  emphasis  on 
lust  and  the  various  scenes  of  cruelty  are 
degrading  and  corruptive.  As  such.  It  Is 
grievously  offensive  to  Christian  and  tradi- 
tional standards  of  moraUty  and  decency. 

In  evaluating  the  possibility  of  objec- 
tionable movies  being  performed  on  tele- 
vision, it  is  useful  to  quote  another  para- 
graph from  the  Variety  article : 

Eye-popping  aspect  of  the  news,  of  course. 
Is  the  apparent  willingness  of  the  nets  to 
gamble  on  the  televlslblllty  of  such  fare 
three  or  four  years  hence — a  risk  taken  dur- 
ing an  era  when  the  webs  have  been  defend- 
ing themselves  against  Washington  politi- 
cians in  the  area  of  alleged  "dirty"  movies 
on  video.  This  would  confirm  recent  gossip 
that  web  nabobs  think  the  "sex  —  *c  —  vio- 
lence thing"  a  passing  phenom  and  that 
the  heat  will  be  off  In  a  few  years. 
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The  Reverend  Patrick  J.  Sullivan.  8  J., 
director  of  the  National  Catholic  Office 
for  Motion  Pictures,  has  written  me: 

Quite  obviously  your  comments  on  thU 
subject  have  rhaken  the  television  Indus- 
try. They  should  also  lead  film  producers  to 
examine  their  future  but  I  candidly  wonder 
whether  meet  of  them  will  be  concerned  to 
do  so.  It  Is  my  experience  that  film  pro- 
ducers are  fully  confident  that  they  will 
eventually  obtain  a  television  sale  of  their 
films  (however  "adult"  they  may  be)  either 
because  they  expect  the  movie  industry's 
current  permissiveness  to  spread  to  televi- 
sion or  because  they  will  agree  to  allow  tele- 
vision people  to  cut  their  films  in  order  to 
make  the  films  acceptable  for  telecasting. 

Your  speech  stands  In  the  way  of  any 
change  to  permissiveness  In  television  prac- 
tices. I  trust  that  it  may  also  influence 
film  producers  to  realize  that  many  of  to- 
day's Hlma  call  hardly  bo  made  acceptable 
for  telecasting  by  even  radical  reedltlng.  In 
expressing  this  hope,  however.  I  must  also 
recognize  that  the  future  effect  of  pay  tele- 
vision on  the  moral  and  social  quality  of 
film  production  Is  yet  to  be  evaluated. 

I  have  also  noted  that  Dr.  Max  Raf- 
ferty,  the  California  superintendent  of 
public  education,  has  commented  in  a 
recent  article  on  trends  in  the  movie  in- 
dustry.  He   wrote: 

ITien  there  are  the  movie-makers.  There 
are  some  healthy  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
The  Disney  people,  for  example.  Yet  the 
premise  Is  universal  enough  to  stand: 

•The  movie-makers  are  systematically  se- 
ducing your  children  to  make  a  fast  buck  " 

Want  to  watch  sodomy  glamorized?  You 
can  see  It  In  the  movies. 

Like  to  have  adultery  portrayed  as  normal 
and  desirable?  You  can  see  It  in  the  movlee. 

Think  lesbianism  should  be  shown  sym- 
pathetically? You  can  see  It  ta  the  movies. 

So  can  your  children.  And  you'd  better 
believe  It.  I  accuse  the  movie  moguls  of 
Boullessly  and  cynically  pandering  to  the 
basest  Instincts  of  the  human  race. 

And  I  accuse  the  movie  actors  and  actresses 
who  starred  In  these  Ill-started  putreecenes 
of  debauching  the  great  and  ancient  art  of 
acting. 

While  the  considered  opinions  of  the- 
ologians and  educators  deserve  our  care- 
ful attention,  perhaps  of  even  greater 
value  are  the  candid  observations  of 
artists  who  have  expressed  their  revul- 
sion at  conditions  in  much  of  the  film 
Industry.  The  November  18  issue  of  Look 
magazine  contains  a  feature  article 
about  the  actress.  Debbie  Reynolds.  She 
is  quoted  as  stating : 

Most  of  the  motion-picture  scripts  I've 
read  have  been  either  so  sick  it  was  difficult 
for  me  to  comprehend  them,  or  Just  plain 
trash  I  had  worked  many  years  to  be  good 
at  my  craft,  and  I  didn't  want  to  be  In  pic- 
tures I'd  be  ashamed  to  see  myself  In  I  was 
raised  in  the  moQon-plcture  business,  and  I 
love  It. 

The  November  11  column  of  Shellah 
Graham  contains  an  interview  of  pro- 
ducer Irving  Allen  in  which  it  is  reported 
that  Mr.  Allen  will  be  making  a  western 
movie  in  Arkansas  next  year.  Mr.  Allen 
discussed  current  conditions  in  the  fUra 
Industry.  He  said: 

It  Is  a  terrible  thing  and  Is  compounded  by 
the  distributors. 

They  say  we  shouldn't  show  this  kind  of 
pornographic  fllm,  but  they  fight  to  show 
them. 

I  was  against  censorship,  now  I  want  the 
government  to  step  in 


Recently.  I  saw  "Women  In  Love"  I  waa 
shocked.  Two  men  wrestling  naked  on  the 
screen. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  fllm  cutter  and  a 
klas  couldn't  run  for  more  than  a  few  sec- 
onds And  cleavage  had  to  he  cut.  That's  a 
laugh  today. 

The  film  Industry  defends  the  current 
orgy  of  permissiveness  on  the  trrounds 
that  because  of  the  film  classification 
system,  objectionable  films  will  be  avail- 
able only  to  restricted  audiences.  I  have, 
therefore,  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the 
leading  film  producers,  requesting  a 
statement  of  their  policy  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  would  offer  for  sale  to  tele- 
vision a  fllm  which  by  a  voluntary  classi- 
fication of  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion has  been  rated  as  not  suitable  for  a 
general  audience.  I  have  yet  to  receive 
assurance  from  any  major  fllm  com- 
pany that  it  will  not  seek  to  sell  "R"  or 
"X"  films  to  television. 

It  is  contended  by  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  that  the  classlflcatlon  sys- 
tem is  effective  and  is  functioning  prop- 
erly. Yet  the  'Washington  Daily  News  on 
October  28  contained  a  front-page  special 
report  which  carried  the  caption.  "Teens 
ticketed  for  X-movies."  The  article  re- 
ported the  successful  efforts  of  a  14-year- 
old  girl  to  purchase  tickets  to  several 
downtown  Washington  theaters  per- 
forming an  "X"  movie.  The  author  of 
this  special  report,  Ann  McFeatters, 
concluded: 

Young  people  obviously  can  get  into  X 
movies,  supposedly  banned  to  them. 

The  Associated  Press  on  November  10 
carried  a  dispatch  which  began : 

The  fllm  Industry's  self-imposed  rating 
system  has  resulted  in  a  rash  of  pornographic 
movies,  says  the  president  of  the  76-theater 
Walter  Reade  Organization. 

The  article  describes  the  views  of  mo- 
tion picture  exhibitor  Walter  Reade,  Jr., 
who  is  an  opponent  of  the  classlflcatlon 
system.  He  is  quoted  as  saying: 

We  all  know  how  few  youngsters  get 
turned  away  from  X.  pictures.  We  all  know 
how  many  times  the  X  has  been  used  to  add 
to,  rather  than  to  restrict  the  potential  au- 
dience. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  par- 
ents who  have  voiced  concern  at  their 
inability  to  find  movies  which  could  be 
patronized  by  the  entire  family.  The 
Washington  Star  of  November  10  con- 
tained a  column  on  this  subject  by  Philip 
H.  Love.  I  will  not  insert  the  entire  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  because  the  mea|age 
is  effectively  summed  up  in  the  capWon, 
Have  You  Tried  To  Find  a  Decent  Movie 
Lately?" 

Gilbert  Youth  Research's  National 
Gilbert  Youth  Poll  recently  questioned 
hmh  school,  college,  and  out-of-school 
youth  concerning  the  fllm  classiflcation 
system.  Eighty  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned expressed  the  view  that  the  film 
classification  system  increased  curiosity 
to  see  a  restricted  movie.  An  article  ac- 
companying the  results  of  the  poll  quotes 
this  observation  of  the  classiflcation  sys- 
tem by  a  college  junior  from  Boston: 

It's  Just  a  cover-up  to  allow  filthy  movies 
m  flrst-run  theaters.  The  movie  Industry, 
rather  than  censoring  Itself,  which  Is  the  rea- 
son the  code  was  set  up.  Is  really  saying  that 
anything  goes  as  long  as  It  carries  a  rating. 


One  issue  that  is  discussed  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  brofidcasters  Is  the  possibility  of 
making  cuts  in  objectionable  movies  to 
make   them   appropriate   for  a  general 
audience.  I  shall  await  the  statements  of 
the  fllm  producers  before  commenting  in 
detail -on  this  matter,  but  I  do  wish  to 
make   a   few   observations   today.   It  is 
clear  that  when  the  subject  matter  of  the 
fllm  is  the  basis  for  a  restricted  classi- 
flcation,   cuts — no    matter    how    exten- 
sive— would  not  alter  the  status  of  the 
film.  The  more  difficult  question  is  when 
the  restricted  clsissiflcation  is  based  on  a 
few   incidents  in  the  fllm.  which  may 
occupy  only  a  very  short  percentage  of 
the  total  time  of  the  fllm.  It  is  contended 
by   some   that   these   objectionable   se- 
quences could  be  eliminated  and  that  the 
fllm  could  then  be  sold  to  television  and 
viewed  by  the  general  public.  This  raises 
the  question  as  to  why  these  objectional 
sequences  were  included  initially  in  the 
fllm.  If  their  elimination  does  not  destroy 
the  artistic  value  of  the  fllm,  why  were 
they  originally  included?  We  are  told  by 
the  fllm  producers  that  these  objection- 
able sequences  are  necessary  in  the  con- 
text of  the  entire  fllm.  If  that  is  so.  then 
it  would  seem  that  to  show  a  fllm  on 
television  stripped  of  an  essential  element 
would  be  a  fraud  on  the  public.  It  ap- 
pears the  inclusion  or  excision  of  these 
sequences   is   motivated   principally   by 
conunercial  considerations,  with  artistic 
values  quickly  abandoned,  when  expedi- 
ent. Certain  film  producers  include  pro- 
vocative sequences  in  movies  to  promote 
controversy  and  not  infrequently  to  con- 
ceal a  poverty  of  artistic  ability.  Then 
hoping  to  further  add  to  their  profits, 
tliey  are   prepared  to  delete  such  se- 
quences in  order  to  secure  additional 
revenues   from   the   lucrative   television 
market. 

Much  has  been  written  by  individuals 
who  are  generally  described  as  "liberal" 
and  advocates  of  free  speech  as  to  the 
pernicious  impact  of  television  violence 
on  our  public  life  and  youth.  But  many 
of  these  same  people  maintain  that  there 
is  no  need  to  be  concerned  about  the 
debilitating  effect  of  the  movies  which  I 
have  been  discussing  because  there  is  no 
scientific  evidence  that  such  viewing  in- 
fluences those  who  are  exposed  to  them. 
I  flnd  it  very  difficult  to  follow  this 
sophisticated  reasoning. 

I  shall  speak  again  on  this  subject 
next  month.  I  trust  that  I  shall  by  then 
have  received  the  responses  from  the 
major  fllm  producers  as  to  whether  they 
intend  to  offer  restricted  movies  for  sale 
to  television. 


SHE  GRADUATES  AT  109 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  moment  to  commend  a  remark- 
able Kansas  -senior  citizen,  Mrs.  Kittle 
Mary  Harvey — "Aunt  Kittle" — of  Min- 
neapolis, Kans.  On  Friday,  November  21. 
Aunt  Kittie  graduated  from  Western 
College  for  Women  at  the  age  of  109. 

Aunc  Kitties  life  is  admirable  and  is 
well  told  in  Forrest  Hintz  article  which 
was  published  in  the  Wichita  Eagle  and 
Beacon  of  November  16.  The  article  re- 
cords Aimt  Kittie's  own  account  of  life 
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as  a  frontier  woman.  Her  memoirs  beau- 
tifully reveal  the  pleasuies  and  struggles 
women  confronted  during  the  building 
of  our  Nation.  Though  Aunt  Kittle 
thought  her  life  "ordinary."  it  is  now 
unique  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CoLLBGE    Honors    Aunt    Kittt.    109 

Aunt  Kitty  will  graduate  Friday— 91  years 
after  she  left  Western  Female  Seminary  in 
Oxford,  Ohio  ^.    .     v.   „ 

•I  never  expected  a  thing  like  this  to  hap- 
pen ■'  said  Aunt  Kitty,  now  nearlng  her  llOth 
birthday.   "It's   the   greatest    honor   I   could 

ever  have  "  ,  ,  ^  „ 

On  Sept.  14,  The  WlchlU  Eagle  carried  a 
story  on  this  remarkable  woman.  A  copy  was 
sent  to  Dr.  William  Spencer,  president  of  the 
school  that  now  Is  called  Western  College  for 
Women.  ^     , 

As  a  result.  Dr.  Spencer  began  a  search  oi 
the  old  school  records.  He  discovered  that  in 
the  spring  of  1878,  her  Junior  year,  Kitty 
Mary  Bonham  had  left  the  school  because  ol 
Ul  health. 

"We  were  dumbfounded,"  Dr.  Spencer  said. 
"I  have  never  heard  of  a  thing  like  this 
happening  anywhere,  but  Aunt  Kitty  is  proof 
that  it  can. 

"The  story— especially  her  memories  of  the 
school— was  read  to  all  the  students  (approx- 
imately 500  girls)  and  the  board  of  trustees 
authorized  the  Issuance  of  a  diploma. 

"It  Is  little  enough  to  do  for  a  former  stu- 
dent who  has  played  an  active  part  In  the 
building  of  this  nation,  and  we  like  to  think 
at  least  some  measure  of  It  Is  due  to  our 
school. 

■Naturally.  Aunt  Kitty  won't  have  to 
come  back  here  to  complete  her  studies.  I 
rather  think  there  are  things  she  could  teach 
us.  " 

The  President  and  Trustees  of  Western 
College  for  Women  request  the  honor  of  your 
presence  at  a  ceremony  to  confer  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  honoris  causa  upon  Kittle 
Bonham  Harvey.  Class  of  1879.  Friday,  No- 
vember twenty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Clanton,  520  East 
Second  Street,  Minneapolis.  Kansas. 

FRONTIER  Drama  Molds  HsROiNr  in  Aitot 

KnTT 

(By  Forrest  Hintz) 

MINNEAPOLIS.   Kansas.— It   was   a   time   of 

upheaval,    of    unprecedented    change,    and 

nothing  ever  again  would  be  the  same. 

Men  had  taken  a  raw  wilderness,  heated  it 
In  the  crucible  of  war  and  begun  the  task  of 
hammering  It  Into  a  nation. 

Historians  call  It  a  time  of  "Empire  Build- 
ing" and  extol  the  "vlrtuee  of  the  men  who 
tamed  the  "Great  American  Desert,  but 
they  say  little  about  the  women  who  accom- 
panied those  men. 

Mrs  Kitty  Mary  Harvey— "Aunt  Kitty"— Is 
one  of  those  women.  She  has  been  a  par- 
ticipant rather  than  a  spectator  during  109 
of  the  most  turbulent  years  of  American 
history. 

Thirteen  years  ago.  when  she  was  a  mere 
96  Aunt  Klttv  wrote  her  memoirs  In  a  clear, 
flowing  longhand.  Although  she  doubted  that 
anyone  would  be  Interested  In  what  she  had 
to  say  she  wrote  a  fascinating  account  of  life 
as  it  was— from  the  time  man  drove  an  ox- 
cart until  he  set  his  sights  on  the  moon. 

Written  In  simple,  straightforward  lan- 
guage the  narrative  Is  devoid  of  heroics  be- 
cause Aunt  Kitty  has  never  believed  her  llie 
was  anything  out  of  the  ordinary.  But  the 
elements  of  high  drama^actlon,  comedy  and 
tragedy— all  are  there,  bound  together  with  a 
strong  thread  of  humor. 
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•I  was  bom  Jan.  12,  1860,  In  Elizabeth- 
town,  Ohlp.  a  very  small  vUlage/'  she  wrote. 
"I  remember  a  few  incidents  of  the  Civil  War. 
"A  regiment  of  Union  soldiers  passing 
through  the  town  was  given  a  big  dinner  by 
the  townspeople.  As  my  Grandmother  Bon- 
ham who  lived  Just  across  the  street  from 
my  home,  had  a  large  kitchen  and  dining 
room,  the  dinner  was  given  there.  Of  course 
I  was  hovering  around  In  everyone's  way.  i 
suppose.  .  „ 

••I  remember  how  afraid  I  was  of  the  men 
as  I  thought  they  killed  folks.  As  I  stood  in 
the  doorway,  peering  Into  the  dining  room, 
a  tall  man  with  a  cap  on  and  a  knapsack  on 
his  shoulders  saw  me.  He  picked  me  up  In  ms 
arms  and  wanted  me  to  give  him  a  kiss  for 
his  little  girl.  He  said  he  had  a  little  girl  at 
home  Just  as  big  as  I.  ,^,,„o. 

"I  dont  think  I  shall  ever  forget  my  feeling 
of  fear,  feeling  I  might  be  killed  the  next 
minute,  but  1  gave  him  the  kiss.  I  have  often 
wondered  if  he  got  home  to  his  little  gin. 

Aunt  Kitty's  father  died  when  she  was 
about  1.  Five  years  later,  her  mother  married 
Rev.  Horace  Bushnell.  always  referred  to  wltn 

great  affection  as  "father."  

In  1867,  the  family  moved  to  Southport, 
Ind.,  six  miles  south  of  Indianapolis.  There, 
Aunt  Kitty  became  fast  friends  with  Llda 
Howland— a  friendship  that  lasted  nearly  90 
years. 


'we  young  folks  went  to  the  Howland 
home  more  often  than  anywhere  else,"  she 
wrote  "Their  parents  never  seemed  to  mlna 
how  much  noise  we  made,  and  some  of  the 
most  happy  days  of  my  life  were  spent  there. 

"We  had  to  make  our  own  amusements- 
no  movies  or  shows— but  we  had  lots  cf  f un; 
It  seems  to  me  more  than  the  young  folks 

°'"ln  Uie  winter,  the  boys  would  put  a  big 
wagon  bed  on  runners  with  straw  and 
blaikets  on  the  floor.  We  would  all  pile  in 
and  away  we  would  go,  often  ending  the 
evenlne  at  the  Howland's. 

"U  was  there  I  learned  to  dance,  but  only 
the  schottisch,  waltz  and  polka.  One  of  us 
played  the  piano  while  the  others  danced^ 
We:  of  course,  belonging  xo  the  Poacher  s 
family,  were  not  supposed  to  dance,  but  we 
did  no  harm."  .»,_ 

Work  and  the  simple  pleasures  were  the 
hallmark  of  that  bygone  day.  This  Is  how 
Aunt  Kitty  wrote  It : 

"My  dresses  were  all  made  over.  (My  first 
new  dress)  was  a  plaid  In  reds,  trimmed  with 
a  frill  arotind  the  neck  and  sleeves  of  rea 
satin  ribbon  gathered  In  the  middle.  I  first 
wore  It  to  a  festival.  We  would  now  call  It  a 
•social.'  I  felt  there  vrasn't  a  dress  equal  to 
it  at  that  gathering. 

•  After  a  time,  the  church  built  a  manse  on 
a  large  lot  with  no  improvements.  Father 
Lon  had  a  beautiful  place;  red  and  black 
raspberries,  a  large  grape  arbor,  quince,  apple, 
neach  and  plum  trees  and  many  flowers. 
^  we  had  a  large  asparagus  bed.  eariy  onions, 
rhubarb,  etc.  Father  told  me  If  I  would  take 
rhubarb  and  onions  to  the  store  I  could  Jiave 
the  money.  I  made  enough  to  buy  a  croquet 
set,  a  white  dress  and  blue  sash. 

"We  had  no  lawnmower,  but  the  boys,  with 
sickles  and  even  scissors,  kept  the  large 
KTOunds  looking  like  moss. 

"When  I  was  about  4.  someone  gave  me  a 
gold  dollar.  I  suppose  I  said  't^^ik  you 
properly,  but  thought  It  was  so  much  smaller 
Uian  a  penny  It  would  not  even  buy  a  stick 

"Candy  was  not  as  plentiful  in  those  days. 
A  suck  of  candy  was  a  great  treat.  We  made 
molasses  taffy  and  had  maple  sugar.  We 
used  to  have  taffy  pulls  and  had  lots  of  fun. 
You  could  buy  little  cakes  of  maple  sugar. 

"Once,  when  father  was  planting  a  maple 
tree,  my  sister,  Carrie,  asked  And  will  It  have 
little  maple  sugars  on  It.' " 

Medicine  was  different  then,  and  doctors 
stlU  made  house  calls. 

"Much    of    a    doctor's    traveling    in    those 


days  was  by  horseback."  Aunt  Kitty  wrote, 
"He  would  oome  in,  lay  his  saddlebags  over 
his  lap  and  mix  huge  black  pills  and  powders. 
No  sugar-coated  tablets  then.  He  would  say 
•That  won't  taste  bad.  I  put  cinnamon  In  It.' 
It  was  years  before  I  could  eat  anything  with 
cinnamon  In  It. 

••Nothing  about  his  office  was  sanitary. 
My  boyfriend  hurt  his  finger  and  the  tip 
had  to  be  cut  off.  He  said  the  doctor  picked 
up  a  shingle  In  the  yard,  had  the  boy  lay 
his  finger  on  it,  took  a  penknife  out  of  his 
pocket  and  cut  off  the  end  of  his  finger.  Can 
you  imagine  a  doctor  of  today  doing  such  a 
thing?  And  he  was  considered  a  good  doctor" 
In  1876,  Aunt  Kitty  enrolled  In  "Weetem 
Female  Seminary,"  now  Western  College  for 
Women,  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  to  study  music.  She 
remembers  the  fun  there,  for  she  wrote: 

"One  of  my  teachers,  a  Miss  Jeesup.  was 
crippled  and  went  In  a  wheel  chair  and  two 
of  the  girls  had  to  take  her  meals  to  her. 

"Miss  Peabody,  the  president,  always  asked 
a  blessing  at  the  table  and  always  ended  It 
with  'and  may  we  all  meet  on  Mount  Zlon.' 
"One  dav,  the  door  between  the  kitchen 
and  dining'  room  was  not  quite  closed  as  the 
two  girls  were  getting  Miss  Jessup's  tray 
ready.  Just  as  Miss  Peabody  said.  May  we  all 
meet  on  Mount  Zlon,'  one  of  the  girls,  not 
noticing  the  open  door,  called  to  the  other, 
•You  go  right  on  and  111  bring  the  teapot.' 
There  was  a  roar  from  the  200  girls. 

"There  was  a  boys'  university  between  our 
school  and  Oxford.  The  university  boys  were 
a  big  trial  to  Miss  Peabody. 

"There  was  a  hedge  across  the  front  of  our 
grounds  and  the  bovs  would  come  and  visit 
or  pass  notes  across  It.  so  the  rule  was 
changed  and  the  girls  could  only  go  as  far 
as  a  certain  row  of  trees  qtilte  a  way  back 
from  the  hedge. 

•The  boys  used  to  come  over  at  night  and 
the  girls  would  let  down  strings  to  which 
the  boys  would  tie  boxes  of  candy.  Once,  tiiey 
sent  up  a  can  of  brandled  peaches  and  one 
girl  got  hilariously  drunk." 

Even  then,  college  girls  were  poUtlcal  ac- 
ttvlsts,  although  women  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  for  another  44  years 

"In  1876  or  thereabouts  there  was  a  presi- 
dential election,"  the  narrative  continues. 
•It  was  very  close.  The  Republican  candidate 
was  Haves,  but  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of 
the  Democrat  running.  (He  was  Samuel  J. 
Tllden. )  It  so  happened  that  there  were  very 
few  Democrats  among  the  girls. 

•The  first  report  in  the  morning  was  that 
Hayes  was  defeated,  so  we  draped  the  front 
of  the  biiilding.  three  stories,  in  black.  We 
stuck  broomsticks.  yardsUcks,  etc.,  out  of 
the  windows  and  twisted  anything  black — 
scarves  and  even  clothes  from  one  vrtndow 
to  another.  People  rode  out  In  wagonloads 
and  rigs  from  Oxford  to  see  It  and  it  caused 
much  amusement. 

••But  before  night  the  report  was  changed 
and  we  drew  in  the  black  and  went  down  to 
supper  all  decked  out  with  rosettes  and 
streamers  of  gay  tissue  p>aper. 

In  faUing  health.  Aunt  Kitty  left  the 
school  in  the  spring  of  1878  and  came  to 
Minneapolis,  where  her  family  had  moved. 

"At  that  time  there  was  no  railroad  to 
Minneapolis,"  she  wrote  "Father  met  me  at 
Solomon  and  we  drove  from  there. 

"Early  In  July,  the  railroad  from  Solomon 
reached  Minneapolis.  There  was  a  big  cele- 
bration and  a  picnic  held  in  Markley's  grove, 
with  trains  from  SaUna.  That  branch  of  the 
Union  Pacific  was  then  bvUlt  on  to  Belolt." 
Aunt  Kitty  met  Will  Harvey  in  Minne- 
apolis A  promising  young  attorney,  he  was 
only  12  years  her  senior,  yet  he  had  served 
as  a  surgeons'  aide  In  the  ClvU  war.  They 
were  married  May  6,  1879. 

It  was  about  that  Ume  that  Aunt  Kitty 
went  to  visit  an  aunt  by  marriage,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Bonham,  who  had  Just  settled  on  a  home- 
stead near  Mlltonvale  with  her  young  son, 
Arthur. 
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This  Is  how  the  memoirs  describe  what 
hapjjened  next: 

•She  brought  with  her  three  good  horses. 
100  sheep  and  afterward  bought  a  cow,  calf, 
pigs  and  chlclcerLB. 

■'One  day,  we  saw  smoke  from  a  prairie 
Are.  They  had  a  wide  sp>ace  plowed  around 
the  house  and  barn.  The  Are  was  creeping 
along  slowly,  no  wind  I  was  sc.vred  and, 
much  to  Arthur's  disgust,  insisted  on  his 
burning  some  grass  between  the  plowed 
ground  and  the  house — and  that  was  all  that 
saved  the  house. 

■Very  suddenly,  like  a  flash,  the  wind 
turned  and  the  fire  came  on  in  great  rolls. 
Aunt  Lucy  and  Arthur  ran  to  get  the  ani- 
mals out  of  the  barn.  They  got  the  two 
horses  out,  and  I  held  them  up  by  the  house, 
but  the  other  refused  to  come  out. 

"Aunt  Lucy  had  Anally  to  climb  out  over 
the  backs  of  the  sheep  when  the  barn  roof 
caught  Are  All  they  saved  were  the  two 
horses. 

■'It  was  all  done  in  a  minute,  and  for  that 
minute  there  was  a  w.xU  of  Are  higher  than 
the  house  on  every  side  of  u.s.  In  the  morn- 
ing, all  we  could  see  In  any  direction  w.is 
black." 

The  Harveys  hiid  two  children  Fred,  born 
In  1881,  became  a  doctor  and  died  In  1961. 
A  daughter,  born  in  1883.  died  in  infancy. 
Sever.il  years  later,  the  Harveys  moved  to 
OmahorhA'  Territory. 

"WlirsTTTother.  Dave,  had  homesteaded  a 
farm  adjoining  Oklahoma  City,"  Aunt  Kitty 
wrote  "He  was  elected  senator  .ind  had  to  go 
to  W.ishingtun  and  did  not  want  to  leave 
his  home  empty,  so  we  decided  to  make  the 
move   and  live  la  hi.s  house. 

■  It  wxs  all  very  new  and  wild  at  that 
time.  Our  h(.rse  got  stalled  on  the  main 
street  in  the  mud. 

"There  was  much  contention  over  the  farm 
ne.xt  to  the  one  we  were  on  I  think  there 
were  10  contestAiils  killed  before  ii  w;is  set- 
tled, -so  things  were  not  dull 

■  It  was  rvmiored  that  the  farm  next  to  ours 
belonged  to  Oklaiioma  City  and  we  got  up 
one  morning  and  found  the  place  covered 
with  tents  and  little  board  .shacks;  anything 
to  hald  down  a  lot  One  old  woman  had  :i 
big  w(X)den  box  laid  on  its  side  and  she  sat 
In  It.  rockm^  serenely  in  a  rocking  chair 
But  they  all  had  to  gel  off  as  it  did  a')t  be- 
long to  the  city." 

Frontier  women  accepted  hard  work  and 
natural  disaster  with  equanimity,  .is  this 
entry  shows: 

"We  had  a  wonderful  garden  that  Arst 
year  Every  kind  of  vegetables,  three  kinds  of 
cucumbers,  three  kinds  of  tomatoes  so  large 
they  would  hardly  go  Into  a  can.  I  canned 
and  made  preserves  and  all  kinds  of  pickles 
of  the  green  ones. 

■One  afternoon  we  had  a  wind  and  hall 
stnrin  huge,  jagged  hall  stones,  windows 
broken  and  no  garden  left  Melons  and  all 
the  rest  were  pounded  Into  the  ground. 

"Fred  shoveled  up  a  tubful  of  hail  stones 
and  we  made  lee  cream. 

'I  was  glad  I  had  done  all  my  canning 
eaxly  Just  before  leaving  Mliuieapolls  I  had 
canned  75  quart*  of  cherries  I  picked  some, 
pitted  them  all  by  hand,  and  so  had  quite  a 
start  over  the  300  or  more  quarts  I  always 
canned." 

Some  Indian  lands  were  opened  at  Chan- 
dler, about  50  miles  east  of  Okalhoma  City. 
and  Will  went  there  to  build  a  house  Aunt 
Kittys  health  failed  again  and  she  went  to 
Concordia,  where  her  parents  were  living 
She  was  unable  to  return  to  Oklahoma  for 
10  months 

"Everything  there  Wius  very  new  and 
rough."  she  wrote  "They  persuaded  Will  to 
take  the  post  office  for  a  time,  although  he 
was  an  attorney.  I  don't  remember  Just  how 
long  he  kept  It  While  the  place  was  small, 
the  mall  was  handled  for  a  large  territory. 
After  a  time.  I  helped  some  In  the  office,  but 
there  were  always  two  clerks. 


"When  the  Cherokee  Strip  was  opened, 
practically  all  the  men  In  Chandler  went  to 
It.  We  did  quite  a  big  money  order  business 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  I  had  quite 
a  sum  of  money  on  hand  which  could  not  be 
sent  to  Guthrie  until  the  next  day 

"The  office  Just  had  a  big  safe  Bandits, 
of  course,  knew  all  the  men  were  gone,  so 
I  felt  the  safe  would  not  be  very  safe  I  took 
the  money  home  with  me  and  sat  up  all 
night  The  office  was  robbed  soon  after  Will 
gave  It  up."  Will  gave  up  the  office  to  become 
probate  Judije.  a  position  he  held  until  his 
death  In  1900 

I^aw  and  order  was  slbw  in  coming  to  the 
territory,  and  Aunt  Kitty  had  an  encounter 
with   frontier   badmen 

■One  morning.  Will  went  to  his  office  and 
said  If  certain  mall  came  he  would  have  to  go 
to  another  town  and  would  not  be  back  until 
the  next  day.^'  the  narrative  continues. 

"About  10  In  the  morning.  Fred,  who  was 
playing  In  the  yard,  came  running  to  the 
door  and  said  the  Dalton  gang  was  coming 
through  our  alley  I  thought  It  was  Just 
some  deputy  marshals,  but  stood  In  the  door 
and  watched  as  they  came  by,  close  to  the 
walk. 

"They  were  going  slowly  I  noticed  that 
four  hati  blue  bands  around  their  arms  and 
one  a  red  band    They  were  heavily  armed. 

"Tliev  I  urned  at  our  corner  ;uid  went  .south. 
The  bank  they  were  goinc;  to  rob  was  Just  a 
block  from  our  house,  courthouse  nnd  Jriil 
between. 

Fred,  like  any  boy.  rushed  down  to  see 
what  was  golrg  mt.  The  sheriffs  house  was 
catty -cornered  from  our   home 

■When  the  Arlng  began.  I  saw  the  sheriff's 
wife  come  to  the  door  with  two  guns  in  her 
hands,  and  like  a  dumbbell.  I  started  across 
the  street  to  see  what   It  was  all  aboiit 

■■.Just  then  they  came  tearing  back  One 
of  their  horses  had  been  killed  and  two  men 
were  on  one  of  the  horses  Tlu  y  were  all  Arlng 
their  guns  In  every  direction  I  was  backed  up 
against  the  house     a  g<x)d   'arget 

■'The  sheriff  rushed  across  from  the  court- 
house, grabbed  a  gun  from  his  wife  and  a 
horse  that  was  hitched  by  the  cotirtyard  and 
was  after  tl^.em  Others  followed  as  sotm  as 
they  could  get  horses  and  guns 

■'Down  at  the  bank,  one  robber  went  m 
front  and  the  others  to  the  back  and  began 
Arlng  up  iUid  down  the  street,  A  barber  who 
came  to  his  shop  door  with  a  gun  In  his  hand 
•A-as  shot  and  killed  That  shop  was  next  door 
to  Will's  office  .it  that  time,  so  T  was  worried 
enouijh  until  I  found  that  he  had  left  town 
earlier    I  rounded  up  Fred. 

"The  sheriff  got  one  of  the  men.  When  he 
got  back  with  him  there  were  at  least  100 
men  In  the  courtyard  with  a  rope  ready  to 
hang  the  man  'hen  and  there  The  sheriff 
Are<l  over  their  heads  before  he  could  get  his 
prisoner  In  jail  The  mob  said  they  would  get 
him  that  night 

"My  friends  did  not  think  it  safe  for  me 
to  stay  there  alone  Fred  was  Just  a  young 
boy  But  I  was  afraid  of  their  starting  a  Are 
or  something  and  would  not  leave.  The  sher- 
iff's wife,  a  dear  friend,  said  she  would  not 
sleep  any.  so  I  took  Fred  and  went  to  be  with 
her    Her  husband  stayed  in  the  Jail 

"The  mob  was  gathering  downtown  About 
12.  we  ht-ard  two  shot-s  and  we  supposed  it 
was  a  signal,  but  a  deputy  sheriff  had  a 
fracas  with  a  man  and  shot  and  killed  him 
He  was  brought  up  and  put  in  Jail 

"The  sheriff  told  the  mob  they  had  better 
stay  away  He  said  Tliere  are  two  widows  in 
town  tonight  and  there  will  be  more  if  you 
come  I  have  never  given  up  a  prisoner  and 
don't  Intend  to.'  so  they  gave  It  up.  About  2 
o'clock  he  came  over  and  told  us  the  trouble 
was  over,  but  he  still  stayed  at  the  Jail. 

"It  was  the  Cook  gang,  and  I  think  they 
were  all  caught  eventually 

■It  wus  an  exciting  time." 

More  excitement  was  in  store.  A  few  weeks 
later,  a  tornado  nearly  destroyed  the  town. 


"It  came  about  5  In  the  afternoon.  '  Aunt 
Kitty  wrote  "Court  was  In  session  and  Will 
came  home  about  4  and  said  he  had  one  of 
his  sick  headaches  coming  on  and  would  lie 
down  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  before  going  down 
to  his  office  to  make  out  some  papers  before 
the  night  session. 

■'First  came  the  hall,  then  wind  and  then 
torrents  of  rain.  Everything  was  black  and 
terrible  Will  and  Fred  tried  to  keep  the  door 
shut  and  I  tried  to  rescue  some  thii.gs  from 
the  storeroom  before  they  were  soaked  I  was 
thrown  against  something  and  had  a  l)lg 
lump  ,\nd  bruise  on  my  fnrehead.  hut  did  not 
realize  It  until  later. 

"Our  house  was  moved  about  15  feet  into  .i 
neighbor's  yard  Three  rooms  were  un- 
roofed- kitchen,  bedrixjm  .and  sU^reroom 
leaving  us  with  the  living  room  and  one  bed- 
room Our  barn  was  blown  aw.iy.  but  the 
ponies  came  home  In  about  an  hour,  unhurt, 
with  Just  a  few  inches  of  rope  left  on  their 
halters.  The  wixxlhouse  was  blown  aw.iy.  but 
the  wood  was  left  st.icked  up  just  as  it  had 
been  "■ 

No  one  thought  of  giving  up  Perhaps  the 
following  passage,  more  than  .my  other,  ex- 
plains why  the  frontier  was  tamed: 

"'We  had  a  lamp  in  a  kind  nf  frame  and 
I  could  heat  .i  little  water  lor  cortee  and  cook 
one  egg  at  a  tliue.  That  w.is  the  onlv  stove 
we  had  for  .some  time  As  the  grocery  store 
was  wrecked,  we  did  not  have  much  to  eat 
until  they  brought  things  from  Guthrie  .md 
Oklahoma  City 

"A  friend  from  the  country  c^me  that  Arst 
niornlng  and  brought  some  blfcults  .ind 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  another  brought  a 
small,  boiled  ham 

""We  got  .ilong  "' 

""At  the  time  <Jt  the  .-.torm.  t!iev  saw  our 
walls  were  standlnt;  .md  began  bringing  in 
hurt  people.  An  ola  m.m  with  a  broken  leg 
was  on  the  couch.  Ho  died  li.ler  Among  ilie 
ones  laid  on  the  Aoor  w.is  .i  little  9-year-old 
girl  who  kept  crying  for  her  mother.  We 
found  her  father  and  molher  were  both 
killed.  .She  died,  leaving  one  little  5-ye;ir-old 
bov  OUT  of  the  family 

The  townspeople  burled  their  dead  .ind 
rebuilt  their  homes,  and  once  more.  Aunt 
Kitty's   magnlAcent   humor   bubbled. 

"The  colored  folks  had  an  Emancipation 
Day  celebration  one  year.  "  she  wrote  A  man 
named  Crenshaw  was  to  be  master  of  cere- 
monies, so  Will  and  some  of  the  others 
dressed  him  up  for  the  occasion. 

"Will  had  a  blue  coat  he  was  discarding 
and  I  found  some  big.  brass  buttons  for  it 
Somewhere,  they  fovind  a  plug  hat  One 
young  man  let  him  wear  his  gold  watch  and 
chain,  theii  .i  foot-wide  red  scarf  over  one 
shoulder  and  down  almost  to  the  ground. 
No  king  was  ever  any  happier  th;in  he 

""I  went  downtown  in  the  afternoon  and 
was  crossing  the  courtyard  where  a  crowd 
had  gathered  Crenshaw  .saw  me  coming  and 
went  before  me.  waving  his  arms  and  making 
way  for  me  as  If  I  were  a  queen  I  had  hard 
work  to  keep  my  face  straight 

""The  colored  folks  thought  a  lot  of  Will 
and  would  do  anything  for  him.'" 

But  disaster  had  not  yet  Anlshed  with  this 
Indomitable   woman    The   blow   fell   in   1900 

"In  June.  Fred  came  home  from  college 
at  Norman,""  she  wrote.  ""In  a  few  days,  he 
came  down  with  typhoid  fever  He  was  very 
low  for  eight  weeks — Just  as  low  as  anyone 
could  be  and  live.  Nurses  were  impossible 
to  get.  so  I  had  all  the  care  of  him, 

■"The  last  of  August,  when  Fred  wa-s  Jvl^t 
able  to  stagger  around.  Will  became  sick 
with  malaria  fever.  He  did  not  want  to  get 
anyone  to  work  In  the  office  as  it  was  almost 
time  for  court  and  he  was  afraid  they  would 
get  ih'ngs  mixed  up.  so  I  also  had  the  office 
on  my  hands 

""Will  lived  only  two  weeks  and  died  Sept. 
5,  1900.  I  felt  very  much  alone  " 

Leaving  her  property  in  the  hands  of  a  real 
estate  man  named  Hoover,  Aunt  Kitty  and 
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Fred  returned  to  Concordia,  and  It  was  then 
that  Hoover  made  the  biggest  mistake  of  his 

life. 

"I  wanted  to  sell  mv  home."  her  narra- 
tive savs.  "I  told  him  to  .sell  It  for  $1,200 
and  that  I  would  not  let  It  go  for  less  than 
$1,000. 

"He  and  his  partner  sent  me  a  deed  to  sign 
tor  $1000.  which  he  said  was  all  they  could 
get.  But  in  the  paper  I  read  the  Harvey  house 
was  sold  to  a  man  named  Sennett.  That  was 
not  the  name  on  the  deed  I  had  signed.  I 
went  down  there 

"I  went  to  Sennett  and  asked  if  he  had  a 
deed.  I  held  it  up  to  the  light  and  found  they 
had  scratched  out  the  other  man"s  name, 
written  In  Sennett'  and  added  $200.  Then 
I   was   readv   for   my   real   estate  man. 

""I  brought  suit  and  won.  the  people  were 
so  enraged  that  Hoover  and  his  partner  had 
to  leave  town," 

Aunt  Kitty  was  not  the  type  to  be  pushea 

arruind 

Fred  went  on  to  medical  school,  and  In 
1905.  began  his  practice  in  Minneapolis. 
.^Vunt  Kitty  made  her  home  with  his  family 
until  his  death  at  80. 

Now.  still  alert  and  active  after  109  years, 
she  makes  her  home  with  Mrs  Bernard  Clan- 
ton,  a  diit.-mtlv  related  luece. 

The  broad,  siorm-lashed  prairies  Aunt 
Kitty  knew  so  well  have  been  carved  into 
farms  and  ranches  and  cattle  have  rephiced 
the  butfalo  Broad,  paved  highways  have  re- 
placed the  rutted  trails  and  Ane  homes  have 
been  built   where  rough  shacks  once  stood. 

Women  like  Aunt  Kitty  made  U  possible. 


OUR  INTERNATIONAL  RESPONSI- 
BILITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
■^  the  p.ist  few  day.s  I  have  been  di-awing 
excerpts  from  the  Universal  D.^claration 
of  Human  Rights  preamble,  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
December  10.  1948.  to  show  the  implica- 
tions of  this  most  important  document 
in  relation  to  the  status  of  human  rights 
in  this  countrj-.  SpecificaUy.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  relate  the  status  of  human 
rights  in  this  Nation  to  the  need  for  this 
Chamber  to  ratify  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  on  Political  Rights  for 
Women,  on  Forced  Labor,  and  on  Geno- 
cide. 

Our  international  responsibility  in  this 
matter  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifyin'^  our  international 
responsibility  that  the  preamble  of  the 
Univer.sal  Declaration  is  stated  in  its 
entirety  below: 

Whereas  recognition  of  the  Inherent  dignity 
and  of  the  equal  and  Inalienable  rights  of 
all  members  of  the  human  family  is  the 
foundation  of  freedom,  justice  and  peace  in 
the  w"orld. 

Whereas  disregard  and  contempt  for 
human  rights  have  resulted  in  barbarous  acts 
which  have  outraged  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind, and  the  advent  t.f  a  world  In  whlcii 
human  beings  shall  enjoy  freedom  of  speech 
and  belief  and  Ireedom  from  fear  and  want 
has  been  proclaimed  as  the  highest  aspira- 
tion of  the  ccmm  n  people. 

Whereas  It  is  essential,  if  man  is  not  to  be 
compelled  to  have  recourse,  as  a  last  resort. 
to  rebellion  against  tyranny  and  oppression, 
that  human  rights  should  be  protected  by  the 
rule  (if  law. 

Whereas  it  is  essential  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  friendly  relations  between 
nations. 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations 
have  in  the  Charter  reaffirmed  their  faith  In 
fundamental  human  rights,  In  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  human  person  and  In  the 


equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  have 
determined  to  promote  social  progress  and 
better  standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom. 

Whereas  Member  States  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  achieve.  In  co-operation  with  the 
United  NaUons,  the  promotion  of  universal 
respect  for  and  observance  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms. 

Whereas  a  common  tinderstandlng  of  these 
fights  and  freedoms  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
jKirtance  for  the  full  realization  of  tt.is 
pledge. 

Now,  Therefore,  the  General  Assembly  pro- 
claims this  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  as  a  common  standard  of  acliieve- 
ment  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations,  to  the 
end  that  every  individual  and  every  organ  of 
socletv.  keeping  this  Declaration  constantly 
in  mind,  shall  strive  by  teaching  and  educa- 
tion to  promote  respect  for  these  rights  and 
freedoms  and  by  progressive  measures,  lia- 
tlonal  and  international,  to  secure  their  uni- 
versal and  effective  recognition  and  observ- 
ance, both  among  the  peoples  of  Member 
States  themselves  and  among  the  peoples  of 
territories  under  their  Jurisdiction. 

As  the  preamble  states,  each  member 
.state  of  the  United  Nations  has  affirmed 
its  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights. 
This  affirmation  included  "the  equal 
riphts  of  men  and  women."  Why.  then,  if 
wc-  have  attested  to  the  equality  of  men 
and  women  in  this  agreement  can  we  not 
do  so  by  ratifying  the  Human  Rights 
Convention  on  Political  Rights  for 
Women?  I  sugge.st  that  we  are  not  meet- 
ing our  international  responsibilities. 

The  preamble  also  stated  that  each 
membr  state  had  pledged  itself  to  "the 
promotion  of  universal  respect  for  and 
observance  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms."  What  would  be  a  bet- 
ter means  of  promoting  respect  lor  these 
most  basic  rights  than  by  ratifying  the 
human  rights  conventions  that  I  have 
mentioned? 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  preamble 
a  means  by  which  to  promote  interna- 
tional respect  for  these  rights  is  men- 
tioned. The  preamble  suggested  that  by 
"progressive  measures,"  national  and  in- 
ternational, the  recognition,  and  observ- 
ance of  these  rights  could  be  attained. 
The  three  human  rights  conventions 
that  I  have  urged  this  body  to  ratify  are 
examples  of  the  progressive  measures  to 
which  the  preamble  refers.  Only  through 
the  ratification  of  these  conventions  will 
this  Chamber  and  the  Nation  fulfill  our 
international  responsibility  to  mankind. 


CONCRETE  SHOES  ON  SEAWAY 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Piesjd.nt.  the 
Duluth  News-Tribune  last  week  pub- 
lished an  editorial  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  under  the  interesting  title  "Con- 
crete Shoes  on  Seaway.  '  Descnbin-  the 
proposed  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Amend- 
ments of  1969,"  S.  3137  as  a  "sound  and 
fair  proposal,"  the  editorial  contrasted 
the  "Scrooge-like  arrangement '  made 
for  the  seaway  with  the  'easy"  financial 
arrangements  made  for  other  major 
waterways. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  Congress 
to  remove  those  "concrete  shoes"  from 
the  seaway  by  lifting  the  debt  and  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  tolls  to  be  lowered. 
Only  then,  as  the  News-Tribune  says: 
The  full  trade  potential  of  the  seaway 
might  be  realized. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
challenging  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record 
as  follows: 
I  From   the   Duluth    (Minn)    News-Tribune. 

Nov,  14.  19691 
Concrete  Shoes  on  Seaway 
The  St    Lawrence  Seaway  clearly  ha-  been 
discriminated  against  by  the  United  States 
covrrnment, 

Comp-ire  the  easy  financial  arrangements 
ir.ane  by  the  government  lor  i  ther  major 
waterways  with  the  Scrooge-like  urrange- 
mtnt   made  lOr   the  St.   Lawrence   Seaway 

The    gov?rnrr.cnt    lias    jpent    more   than 

i56  million  to  develop  the  Gulf  Interccastal 
Waterway  and  an  addltlonsl  ?.5C  inii:ion  for 
lu.iintenance  :.nd   operation 

— The  government  has  spent  S.62  million 
•o  develop  ih.'  76-mlle  Mississippi  River- 
Gulf  Outlet  and  almost  $11  million  lor  main- 
icnance  and   operation, 

— The  government  has  spent  <-33  million 
to  d3velop  ;ae  50-mile  Houston  Ship  Chan- 
nel and  another  $37  miUion  f.-jr  maintenance 
and  operation. 

.=ill  of  this  h.as  been  done  out  of  the 
er.icicusne?s  oi  the  government.  None  of 
these  waterways  has  been  required  to  repay 
tie  federal  investment. 

The  St  Lawrence  Seaway  Corp  however, 
has  been  required  to  repay  the  government 
the  $120  million  capital  cost  of  developing 
ti.e  2.342-mile  Seaway,  plus  interest,  by  the 
vcar  2009.  Also,  the  Seaway  has  been  re- 
quired lo  pa\  its  own  maintenance  and  op- 
eration costs  out  of  toll  fees. 

Given  these  concrete  shoes,  the  Se.^way 
l-.a-in't  been  .-.ble  to  keep  it*  head  above 
water.  The  Seaway  Corp.  h.-is  leturned  $33 
million  to  th-^  government  in  the  form  of 
miercst.  b^t  even  with  this  payraeiit.  the 
corporation  has  fallen  in  arrears  CIS'^  mil- 
lion in  iiiterest  charges. 

To  improve  the  ;3eaway's  financial  posi- 
tion. Congress  has  considered  raising  Sea- 
way tolls.  These  are  high  now.  however,  ow- 
ir.g  to  the  pressures  on  Congress  from  East- 
ern railroad  interests  and  shipping  interests 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  To  briiig  the  .-^ea- 
WEV  into  the  fciack.  tolU  would  have  to  be 
raised  30  to  6T  per  cent,  which  would  result 
in  diverting  Seaway  commerce  to  the  rail- 
roads and  other  ports. 

Sen.  Mondal'  has  compiiTd  this  Informa- 
tion in  the  interests  of  promoting  lederal 
Ipplslation  to  write  oil  the  cost  of  the  Sea- 
way, leavme  the  Seaway  Corp  responsible 
!  or"  Its  own  niamtenance  and  opcr.-aicn  costs, 
to  be  paid  out  of  toll  revenues.  Any  surplus 
re->enues  wcrj.d  be  paid  to  the  fovernment. 
This  Is  a  sound  and  fair  proposal.  The 
alternatives  are  to  leave  the  Seaw^ay  resix)n- 
sltle  for  the  debt  which  would  Increase  to 
$821  miUion  by  the  year  2009.  when  it  is 
supposed  to  be  paid  off.  Or  tolls  may  be 
raised  30  to  60  per  cent.  Either  alternative 
could  result  in  a  closing  down  of  the  Sea- 
way. 

The  government  must  decide,  then,  if  it 
wants  the  Seaway.  If  It  does,  then  It  must  lilt 
the  debt  The  vear  before  the  Seaway  opened. 
less  than  12  rnUlion  tons  of  cargo  moved  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  Last  year,  the  volume  was 
48  million  tons.  These  figures  alone  indicate 
a  commercial  advantage  in  the  Seaway  If 
the  debt  was  lifted  and  tolls  could  be  low- 
ered, the  full  trade  potential  of  the  Seaway 
might  be  realized. 


THE     NEWSPAPER     PRESERVATION 
ACT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  endorse 
and  support  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act.  As  one  of  ^he  original  sponsors  who 
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joined  with  Senator  Carl  Hayden  in  the 
last  Congress  in  introducing  8.  1312,  the 
predecessor  of  S.  1520,  I  believed  then  as 
now  that  the  bill  will  preserve  inde- 
pendent news  voices  at  a  time  when  such 
Independent  media  are  at  a  premium. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  demise  of 
many  of  our  great  metropolitan  news- 
papers over  the  past  several  years.  The 
unfortunate  facts  of  newspaper  econom- 
ics are  that  no  new  papers  have  taken 
their  places  in  these  cities.  Nor,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  there  been  a  successful 
new  newspaper  in  any  major  city  in  some 
40  years. 

We  have  seen  chains  of  newspapers 
proliferate.  It  seems  that  whenever  a 
newspaper  is  offered  for  sale,  it  is  pur- 
chased by  a  chain.  Even  more  often,  cities 
which  only  recently  boasted  of  two,  three 
or  more  separate  newspapers,  frequently 
are  reduced  to  only  one  paper,  or  to  two 
papers  with  but  one  owner. 

In  short,  there  has  been  a  continuing 
reduction  in  news  and  editorial  competi- 
tion, as  well  as  a  decline  In  the  number  of 
production  employment  opportunities  in 
the  industry.  Newspapers  no  longer  are 
immune  to  competition  for  advertising 
revenue  drfor  the  time  of  the  reader/ 
consumer.  Magaiines,  television,  radio, 
billboards  and  specialty  advertisers  have 
all  cut  into  newspaper  revenues.  The 
crunch  of  economic  losses,  together  with 
increasing  costs  of  production,  has  re- 
sulted in  many  newspaper  closings. 

In  my  home  State  of  Indiana,  in 
both  Evansville  and  Fort  Wayne,  there 
are  joint  operating  arraneements  which 
amount  to  commercial  mergers  of  the 
two  papers  in  each  city,  while  each 
journal  maintains  a  .separate  and  inde- 
pendent new.s  and  editorial  voice.  I  have 
been  advised  that  without  the  relief 
provided  by  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act,  only  one  newspaper  would  survive 
in  each  city.  This  would  not  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

In  the  experience  of  the  Indiana  ex- 
amples I  have  cited,  the  joint  operating 
agreements  have  provided  those  cities 
with  strong,  independent  operations  and 
have  not  adversely  affected  skilled  print- 
ing trade  employment.  By  continuing  the 
two  entities  and  requiring  production  of 
two  papers  each  day,  the  combined  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  maintained. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  often  been  said 
that  this  great  country  was  nurtured  on 
the  competition  of  thoughts  and  ideas  as 
well  as  the  economic  competition  of  cap- 
italism. It  should  be  obvious  that  when, 
because  of  economic  conditions  in  the 
industry,  commercial  competition  be- 
tween two  newspapers  in  the  same  city 
can  no  longer  be  sustained,  we  should 
take  steps  to  insure  continued  news  and 
editorial  competition.  That  is  what  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  is  designed 
to  accomplish. 

This  bill  recognizes  a  joint  newspaper 
operating  arrangement  as  a  commercial 
merger,  thus  placing  it  in  the  same  legal 
status  as  one  owner  of  morning  and 
afternoon  papers.  The  bill  also  provides 
a  practical  and  realistic  definition  of  a 
"failing  newspaper" — a  definition  that  is 
in  accord  with  the  economics  of  news- 
paper publication.  This  definition  is 
essential  to  overrome  the  definition  em- 
ployed by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Citizen 


Publishing  Company  against  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  two  newspapers  in 
Evansville  entered  into  thel:-  joint  oper- 
ating arrangement  in  1938,  over  30  years 
ago,  and  a  like  arrangement  was  entered 
into  in  Port  Wayne  in  1950,  almost  20 
years  ago.  These  newspapers  were  cer- 
tainly not  aware  at  that  time  of  the 
definition  enunciated  in  the  Citizen  Pub- 
lishing case.  For  that  matter,  none  of  the 
publishers  in  the  22  cities  with  joint 
operating  arrangements  knew  of  the 
limitations  which  were  so  recently  stated. 
All  of  these  publishers  assumed  that 
they  were  acting  lawfully,  and  for  over 
30  years  these  arrangements — though 
known  to  Congress  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment— were  never  questioned. 

I  believe  it  would  be  unfair  now  to 
punish  these  publishers.  Even  more  Im- 
portant, it  would  be  ridiculous  to  punish 
the  public  by  putting  newspapers  out  of 
business.  ConRres.s  should  enact  S.  1520 
to  do  just  what  the  title  states — preserve 
newspapers. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  INTER- 
EST EQUALIZATION  TAX  ACT 
WITH  AMMUNITION  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  was  unable  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
yesterday  when,  by  a  voice  vote,  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  the  conference  report  on 
the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension 
Act  containing  an  amendment  deleting 
ammunition  recordkeeping  requirements 
on  rifle  bullets  and  on  shotgim  shells 
from  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  that  this  rep- 
resents the  first  effort  of  the  gun  lobby  to 
completely  dismantle  the  Gun  Control 
Act. 

This  has  been  made  clear  by  the  gun 
lobby  and  their  spokesmen  in  Congress. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  during  the 
consideration  of  that  report  in  the  other 
body,  two  Members  of  tiie  House  said 
that  this  was  the  first  step  toward  re- 
peal of  he  1968  Gun  Control  Act. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  a  leading  op- 
ponent of  firearms  controls  and  former 
member  of  the  beard  of  directors  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  said: 

By  today's  action  we  are  taking  only  one 
step.  We  should  not  lessen  our  efforts  until 
last  year's  bill  Is  repealed  or  rewritten  In 
more  reasonable  form. 

The  significance  of  our  action  is  that 
the  pace  has  been  set  to  attempt  to  erase 
from  the  Federal  statute  books  the  first 
effective  Federal  gun  control  that  this 
country  has  known. 

It  represents  an  initial  weakening  of 
a  law  that  was  some  8  years  in  the 
making. 

The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  was  en- 
dorsed by  virtually  every  respected  and 
responsible  law  enforcement  oflQcial  in 
the  land. 

It  was  endorsed  by  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

It  was  enacted  with  bipartisan  support 
in  this  body  and  in  the  other  body. 

However,  it  no  sooner  became  law  in 
December  of  1968  than  the  emjjassioned 
pleadings  of  the  gun  lobby  began  to  be 
heard. 

And  today  the  results  of  their  pres- 


sure tactics  are  apparent  in  the  softening 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act. 

It  was  only  4  days  ago  that  I  made 
known  to  the  Senate  the  results  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee's 
investigation  inquiring  into  the  back- 
grounds of  ammunition  purchasers. 

I  cited  the  results  of  our  effort  to  sub- 
stantiate my  view  that  recordkeeping 
does  serve  as  an  aid  to  law  enforcement 
and  sliall  repeat  them  again  at  this  junc- 
ture. 

Of  the  177  persons  whose  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  dates  of  birth  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, 66,  or  37  percent,  had  criminal 
arrest  records. 

Included  in  these  records  were  203 
misdemeanor  convictions.  This  is  a  mini- 
mal figure  as  some  cases  are  current  and 
still  before  the  courts,  and  in  other  cases, 
no  disposition  was  recorded. 

Seventeen  arrests  involved  flreanns. 

Our  study  revealed  that  ammunition 
was  sold  to  persons  convicted  for  mur- 
der, armed  robbery,  assault,  assault  with 
dangerous  weapons,  rape,  grand  larceny, 
and  a  variety  of  firearms  charges. 

A  summary  of  the  major  charges 
against  these  ammunition  buyers  in- 
cludes: two  murders:  one  attempted 
murder:  38  assaults,  including  14  as- 
saults with  dangerous  weapons  involving 
at  least  five  gims:  11  grand  larcenies; 
five  rapes:  eight  "carrying  dangerous 
weapons":  seven  robberies,  including  two 
armed  robberies:  one  sale  of  marihuana; 
seven  housbreakings ;  two  "fugitive  from 
justice"  charges;  136  drunk  charges  and 
related  offenses;  one  possession  of  a  gun 
after  conviction  of  a  crime  of  violence 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  one  inter- 
state transportation  of  firearms:  eight 
auto  thefts:  and  eight  carrying  dan- 
gerous weapon  charges,  including  at 
least  two  guns. 

A  closer  look  at  the  records  of  some 
of  these  "hunters"  and  "sportsmen"  re- 
veals a  pattern  that  should  shock  those 
who  advocate  free  access  to  ammuni- 
tion. I  will  briefly  describe  the  more  fla- 
grant cases  of  the  sales  of  bullets  and 
shells  to  some  of  the  imsavory  charac- 
ters who  patronized  Maryland  gun 
dealers. 

A  fugitive  from  justice,  fleeing  his 
parole  in  April  of  this  year,  bought  am- 
munition in  May.  His  record  includes 
convictions  for  crimes  of  violence  and 
for  possession  of  a  gun  after  being  con- 
victed of  violent  crimes  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Since  his  purchase  in  May. 
this  ex-con  was  arrested  in  August  for 
breaking  and  entering  and  in  October, 
just  last  month,  he  was  arrested  for 
armed  robbery. 

An  ex-convict  with  arrests  for  assault 
with  intent  to  rape,  a  12-year  conviction 
for  murder,  and  other  assault  charges, 
bought  ammunition  in  February  1969, 
and  was  arrested  for  armed  robbery  in 
August. 

Arrested  previously  for  assault  with  a 
deadly  weapon  and  for  enticing  yoimg 
children,  another  individual  bought  am- 
munition in  January  1969  and  was  ar- 
rested in  August  for  assault  with  a  gua. 

On  June  10,  1969,  one  man  purchased 
ammunition  and  10  days  later  was  ar- 
rested for  the  sale  of  marihuana. 
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Another  man  bought  ammunition  in 
March  of  1969  and  was  arrested  in  Au- 
gust for  assault  with  a  gun. 

A  man  with  arrests  for  assault  with  a 
gim  in  1964  and  for  second  degree  mur- 
der in  1967  bought  supplies  to  make  his 
own  handgun  cartridges  on  three  visits  to 
the  Suitland  Trading  Post  in  April  and 
May  of  1969. 

Still  on  probation  for  a  conviction  of 
assault  with  a  gun,  one  man  bought  am- 
munition on  July  15,  1969.  He  had  two 
other  charges  for  assault  with  guns  in 
1946  and  1949,  the  latter  a  conviction  on 
a  reduced  charge  of  assatilt. 

Out  of  prison  exactly  5  months,  a  man 
convicted  of  interstate  transportation  of 
firearms  and  gambhng  paraphernalia 
purchased  ammunition  on  February  22, 
1969.  His  record  also  includes  a  convic- 
tion for  robbery  in  1950  and  an  arrest 
in  1956  for  breaking  and  entering. 

Known  to  be  violent,  with  a  record  of 
assault  v.ith  a  razor,  this  individual 
bought  ammimition  in  March  1969  and 
was  picked  up  in  April  for  carrying  a 
deadly  weapon,  a  gun. 

The  information  I  have  just  recited 
took  a  subcommittee  investigator  a  mat- 
ter of  hours  to  obtain. 

Congress  has  now  given  the  green  light 
to  the  marauders  and  robbers  who  roam 
our  streets  with  high-powered  rifles  and 
With  shotguns  by  Insuring  that  they  will 
have  a  ready  supply  of  ammunition  to 
ply  their  trade. 

Surely  a  rifle  bullet  or  a  shotgun  shell 
is  just  as  deadly  as  is  a  pistol  or  revolver 
bullet. 

However,  Congress  apparently  does  not 
believe  so. 

Perhaps  the  23  members  of  the  Weath- 
erman faction  of  the  SDS.  who  were  ar- 
rested just  this  week  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  the  sniping  attack  of  a  police 
station  ■will  revel  at  the  action  taken  by 
the  Congress. 

The  weapons  confiscated  from  this 
grouy  of  radicals  included  four  rifles  and 
a  shotgtm. 

Apparently,  the  Weathermen  accede  to 
the  credo  of  the  gun  lobby  which  urges 
an  armed  citizenry. 

In  addition  to  the  weapons  confiscated, 
police  seized  .22-caliber  and  .30-caliber 
ammunition  and  shotgun  shells.  Thanks 
to  the  gim  lobby  and  a  confused  Con- 
gress, future  SDS'ers  wiU  not  have  to 
worry  about  buying  high-powered  bul- 
lets and  shotRim  shells  to  use  in  their 
sniping  activities. 

And  if  the  plans  of  the  gim  lobby  go 
according  to  schedule,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  .22-caliber  rimfire  ammuni- 
tion is  once  again  available  with  no  ques- 
tions asked. 

The  congressional  spokesman  for  the 
ammunition  dealers  deplored  and  "re- 
gretted '  the  fact  that  the  Senate  had  not 
removed  controls  over  this  deadly  little 
item.  The  SDS'ers  can  delight  in  the  fact 
that  Members  of  Congress  resolved  that 
their  next  task  would  be  to  repeal  the 
act's  controls  over  3^2  billion  more  bul- 
lets as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  debate  on  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  12829  in  the  House  contains  an 
excerpt  of  a  letter  by  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Walker.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 


ment favors  the  ammunition  amendment 
to  H.R.  12829. 

As  it  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  November  19,  a  part  of  that 
letter  reads: 

The  Department  favors  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  12829  dealing  with  ammunition 
recordkeeping  requirements.  The  Department 
has  found  that  the  records  required  of  trans- 
actions in  sporting  type  aanmunltlon.  pri- 
marily shotgun  and  rifle  ammunition,  are 
not  effective  as  a  law  enforcement  tool.  The 
recordkeeping  requirements,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  volume  of  transactions  in  sport- 
ing ammunition,  tend  to  generate  criticism 
from  sportsmen  and  others  and  detract  from 
the  effective  enforcement  of  other  ]jrovlslons 
of  the  flrearma  laws.  The  amendment  does 
not  affect  the  recordkeeping  requirements 
concerning  pistol  and  revolver  ammunition, 
nor  .22  caliber  rlmflre  ammunition,  nor  does 
it  affect  the  existing  controls  of  interstate 
shipment  and  sales  by  licensees  to  prohibited 
persons.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
amendment  is  desirable. 

Mr.  President.  I  question  whether  the 
Treasiiry  Department  has  devoted  any 
effort  to  enforcing  the  ammunition  rec- 
ordkeeping provisions  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act,  in  view  of  the  findings  of  our  inquiry 
into  the  sale  of  ammunition  by  Maryland 
dealers  to  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  are  known  criminals. 

This  judgment  is  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  before  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee  just  3 
months  ago.  At  that  time  he  said: 

It  Is  only  fair  to  report  to  the  subcommit- 
tee that  we  are  ncrt  able  to  process  or  check 
Individual  ammunition  sales  records  In  any 
meaningful  way  .  .  . 

He  attributed  this  lack  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  ammunition  provisions  to  a 
shortage  of  personnel.  However,  I  am 
convinced  that  these  provisions  of  the 
act  coiild  be  enforced  by  a  minimal  num- 
ber of  agents  at  least  in  the  major  cities 
in  the  United  States  where  crime  is  run- 
ning rampant. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  I  have  for- 
warded to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Kennedy  the  results  of  our  inquiry,  which 
I  believe  show  violations  of  the  Gim 
Control  Act  prohibitions  against  the  pur- 
chase of  ammunition  by  convicted 
felons. 

I  have  asked  of  Secretary  Kennedy  that 
he  keep  Congress  informed  on  these 
cases. 

Mr.  President,  gun  crimes  in  the  United 
States  continue  to  mount  and  it  is  only 
through  effective  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing Federal  controls  and  with  enact- 
ment of  additional  controls  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  of  government  that  this 
trend  will  be  reversed. 

One  would  think  that  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  enforcing  agency  of 
our  Federal  gun  laws,  would  be  urging 
retention  of  provisions  of  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968,  rather  than  urging  their 
repeal,  especially  when  the  law  has  been 
on  the  books  too  short  a  time  to  measure 
its  effect. 

Congress  has  not  heard  the  last  from 
the  gun  lobby.  I  only  hope  that  we  will 
not  again  flaccidly  yield  to  their  pres- 
sures. 

Mr.  President,  knocking  these  ammu- 
nition controls  out  of  the  law  is  an  in'vi- 
tation   to  every  criminal  and  punk  in 


the  country  to  go  out  and  buy  ammuni- 
tion legally  for  the  gun  he  now  owns 
illegally. 

It  is  an  invitation  to  more  crime. 
Let  us  not  fool  ourselves :  The  free  and 
easy  sale  of  ammunition  to  alL  comers, 
as  our  subcommittee  investigations  have 
irrefutably  shown,  results  in  more  crim- 
inals buying  more  ammunition  to  com- 
mit more  crimes. 

The  Senate  should  have  it  recorded 
that  in  removing  ammunition  from  con- 
trol, it  implemented  the  mtister  plan  to 
dismantle  the  1968  Firearms  Control 
Act  that  was  set  in  motion  by  the  Gun 
lobby  a  matter  of  weeks  after  the  act  be- 
came law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  from  the  American 
Rifleman,  the  voice  of  the  National  Rifle- 
Association,  and  Shooting  Industry 
magazine  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  articles  clearly  state  the  intent 
of  the  lobby  in  extracting  ammunition 
f lom  the  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  American  Rifleman.  Pebruar>- 
19691 
The  Ammunition  Farce 
If   a  Federal   law  required   every  motorist 
who  bought  gas  to  give  his  name,  address, 
age,   and  driver's  license  Identification   be- 
cause a  few  hoodlums  use  gasoline  for  Molo- 
tov  cocktails,  the  public  protest  would  rock 
the  Nation. 

Something  similar  has  been  imposed  on 
firearms  owners  under  the  1968  Gun  Control 
Law,  and  an  outcry  against  It  as  being  out- 
rageous and  ridiculous  is  shaping  up.  With- 
out guessing  at  the  decibel  count,  it  can  be 
predicted  that  It  will  be  highly  audible. 

An  estimated  40  to  50  million  Americans 
buy  ammunition  at  some  time  or  another 
for  some  legal  purpose.  They  have  as  much 
right  to  do  so.  unharassed  by  red  tap>e  and 
legalistic  nonsense,  as  the  purchasers  of  gas- 
oline, liquor,  cigarettes,  television  sets,  or 
anything  else. 

"The  Gun  Control  Law  passed  by  Congreos 
last  October  virtually  says  as  much.  Its  pre- 
amble asserts  that  it  Is  intended  to  control 
crime  and  is  not  intended  ■to  place  any 
undue  or  unnecessary  Federal  restrictions  or 
burdens  on  law-abiding  citizens  with  respect 
to  the  acquisition,  possession,  or  use  of 
firearms.  ..." 

Obviously,  firearms  cannot  be  used  with- 
out ammunition.  So  the  Congress  appar- 
ently intended  the  law-abiding  citizens 
should  have  unhampered  access  to  ammuni- 
tion. 

Yet,  somewhat  In  contradiction  to  this 
ringing  resolve,  the  law  as  passed  required 
xinder  Sec.  922b(5»  that  dealers  keep  ;n 
their  records  "the  name,  age  and  place  of 
residence"  of  individuals  and  the  identity 
of  corporations  buying  ammunition 

While  the  Federal  administrators  of  the 
law  have  sought  to  apply  this  requirement 
as  reasonably  as  possible,  it  affects  an  esti- 
mated 100,000  firearms  dealers  and  perhaj>fi 
2  to  5  times  that  many  assorted  businesses 
which  sell  ammunition  but  not  guns.  In  ru- 
ral and  Isolated  areas,  groceries,  drugstores, 
fllltag  stations  and  the  like  stock  smallarms 
cartridges  and  shells.  Thus  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dealers  are  being  obligated,  if 
they  choose  to  stay  in  business,  to  keep  de- 
tailed records  of  every  sale  and  every  buyer 
The  mass  of  paperwork  threatens  to  be  as 
n.or.umei-.tal  as  it  Is  useless. 

Very  little  if  iiny  of  all  ihls  can  serve  the 
least  purpose  iu  reducing  crime  the  avowed 
aim  of  the  Gun  Control  Law    Ammunition 
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carries  no  serial  numbers,  many  cartridge 
cases  are  relDaded  and  lose  some  of  their  al- 
ready limited  ulentlty.  and.  as  leading  U.S. 
exp»"rts  p< limed  out  In  this  nii\^ja/lne  lOcl. 
1968.  pa^es  37  47) .  U  can  be  exceodlngly  cllfli- 
cnlt  to  tra'^e  aniniunltlon  that  has  been  used 
illegally  even  when  there  are  ippareni  con- 
nections between  specific  rounds  and  a  detl- 
nlte  crime. 

Acti'ally.  ammunition  is  .is  numerous  and 
an'>ny:r.i>iis  as  the  .s<inds  iif  the  sea-or 
matcher,  in  the  h mds  of  aiUll'  ns  of  smokers 
(Arson  is  a  major  crime  Who  proposes  curb- 
ing ar^on   by   reglstarlnj?  m  itch   buyers 'i 

The  reiiuiremcni  that  every  honest  person 
who  buys  so  much  i«s  a  75.-  box  of  22  rlmHre 
cirtridgcs  sive  pei-sc»n.il  d  ita  and  identltlca- 
lion  and  be  regSst.»red  on  a  dealer  record  goes 
counter  to  the  decl.ircd  purpose  of  the  Gun 
Control  Law  and  ci.iistltutvs  an  unwirranted 
.md  unneces.'^ary  burden  on  both  buyer  and 
seller 

From  time  to  time,  lawmakers  with  the 
best  or  intentions  have  banned  liquor,  con- 
tra.eptives.  .iiul  supposedly  iiaimhty  books. 
Without  entering  into  the  pros  and  cons.  It 
can  be  .-aid  that  t!ie  tisiial  result  of  such  bans 
is  to  boost  the  black  market  sales  o*'  the  pro- 
hibited items. 

Without  ciuestlon.  the  ammunition  restric- 
tions can  readily  be  changed  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  hopeUiat  they  will  be 

Sowi  alter  Congress  convened.  Rep  Al 
Ullmau  1 2d  Dist.,  Oreg  I  introduced  a  bill, 
HR  OIJ.  to  exempt  smallarms  ammtinitlon 
from  provisions  of  the  1908  Gun  Control  Act. 
It  was  referred  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Other  such  meiusiires  may  be  expected 
in  both  Senate  and  House. 

The  Congress  could  render  a  distinct  serv- 
ice to  manv  millions  of  good  Americans  by 
amending  the  Gun  Control  L.iw  to  confine  it 
to  Its  expressed  purpose  ol  repressing  crime 
without  harassing  iBW-abldlng  citizens  with 
slUy.  pointless  regulations. 

(From  the  Aitierican  Rifleman.  March  1969  1 
Action  on  Ammi-'nition 
As  we  forecast  editorially  last  month,  a 
determined  effort  is  underway  In  Congress 
to  uproot  the  farcical  red-tape  regtilatlon  of 
ammunlUon  sales  under  the  1968  Gun  Con- 
trol L.iW. 

A  quarter  of  the  entire  Senate  is  behind 
the  move  there  from  the  start,  as  sponsors 
of  H  845  Bills  to  exempt  ammunition  from 
the  law  have  been  coming  Into  the  House 
at  the  brisk  rate  of  one  a  week. 

As  Senate  spokesmen  for  S  845  pointed 
out,  the  Treiusury  E)epartment  regulations 
handed  down  under  the  outgoing  Johnson 
Administration  (approved  by  the  then  IRS 
Commu , loner.  Sheldon  Cohen  i  appear  t« 
have  overstepped  aJid  gone  far  beyond  the 
win  and  Intent  of  Congress  In  piwslng  the 
Oiiti  Control  Law 

The  most  that  Congress  Intended  was  Uiat 
the  name,  age.  and  address  of  immunitlon 
and  gun  buyers  be  listed  The  IRS  added 
requirements  for  dealers  to  record  the  make 
of  ammunition  or  gun.  caliber  or  gauge,  and 
other  details  not  specified  by  Congress. 

The  result:  What  we  referred  to  editorially 
as  being  "registered  on  a  dealer  record" 
(Amkric.\n  Rifleman,  Feb  1969,  p.  14,  col 
■J)  and  what  Sen.  Bennett  of  Utah  aptly 
termed  "backdoor  registration"  of  gun  owner, 
gun    and   ammunition   at   one   fell    swoop 

While  anv  modification  of  this  unneces- 
sarv  regulation  Is  far  better  In  the  eyes  of 
most  U  S.  gun  owners  than  none,  one  differ- 
ence between  the  Senate  and  House  meas- 
ures in  their  early  stages  deserves  mention. 
S.  845.  while  proposing  to  exempt  rlHe, 
shotgun  and  ajl  .22  rlmfire  ammunition  from 
ther\law.  apparently  would  leave  handgun 
ammunition  subject  to  the  requirement  that 
the  buyer  list  at  least  his  name,  age  and 
address.  Most  of  the  House  bills  thus  far 
Introduced  would  exempt  all  small-arms  am- 
munition, handgun  as  well  as  long  arms. 


The  handgun  Is  used  legitimately  by  mil- 
lions of  target  shooters  and  hunters  as  well 
as  for  home  protection.  True.  It  is  short  and 
concealable.  more  .so  than  rifles  or  shotguns, 
which  seldom  figure  in  crime  In  itself,  how- 
ever. It  Is  no  more  inherently  criminal  than 
H  pair  of  scissors,  a  piece  of  rope  or  a  brick. 

Therefore,  millions  of  Americans  can  see 
no  retison  to  discriminate  against  ammuni- 
tion for  handguns 

Except  for  those  who  fervently  believe  In 
"pass-a-law"  as  a  cure-all  for  every  conceiv- 
able social  problem,  however,  nearly  all  will 
welcome  any  reduction  In.  ammunition  red- 
Uipe. 

I  Prom  the  Shooting  Industry,  October  1969] 

W.\SHINGTON    HOT-I.INE 

There  is  a  bill  pending  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  .seeking  to  modify 
ammunition  record  keeping  requirements  for 
dealer-,  and  others  .setting  to  the  public  The 
measure  iS  27181  was  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Wallace  Bennett  iR  Utah),  a  high- 
ranking  member  of  the  minority  side  of  tlie 
committee  The  hill  also  has  the  backing  of 
the  Nixon  Adminl  tratlon  and  of  40  leading 
democrat  ,ind  republican  senators  Chances 
are  It  will  p.i-s  the  .Senate  without  too  much 
opposition 

The  meaty  part  of  the  bill  reads  as  fol- 
low., no  person  holding  a  Federal  li- 
cense under  chapter  44  of  title  18.  United 
States  Ctxle  shall  be  required  to  record  the 
name.  addro>s.  or  other  information  about 
the  purchaser  of  shotgun  ammiuiltlon.  am- 
munition suitable  for  use  only  in  rifles,  .22 
caliber  rlmfire  ammuntion.  or  component 
parts  for  the  aft  resald  types  of  ammunition.  ' 

Does  this  amendment  mean  that  any  one 
can  buy  rifle,  shotgun  and  22  caliber  rlm- 
fire ammunition?  What  about  component 
parts  that  are  designed  for  u.se  in  rifles  and 
shotguns,  but  can  be  used  in  the  reloading 
of  handgtin  ammunition'' 

We  mvist  remember  that  tlie  Alcohol.  To- 
lja<-co  Tax  and  Firearms  division  of  IRS  now 
have  new  bos.  cs  What  interpretation  will 
be  made  should  this  bill  pass.  Is  Interesting 
to  contemplate. 

It  Is  safe  to  project  that  we  will  see  some 
flip  flop  in  vlewpointvs  and  regulations  should 
Utere  be  a  party  change  in  the  .'Administra- 
tion Why  then  was  the  proposed  law  writ- 
ten In  this  manner? 

This  Is  not  the  first  bill  to  lunend  the  law 
covering  ammunition  Introduced  by  Sen. 
Bennett  Tiic  tlrst  one.  S  845.  .spelled  it  out 
clearly.  "The  t«rm  ammunition  shall  Include 
only  ammunition  for  a  destructive  device  and 
pistol  or  revolver  ammunition,  it  shall  not  In- 
clude shotgun  shells,  metallic  ammunition 
suitable  for  use  only  in  rifles,  or  22  caliber 
rlmfire  ammunition." 

The  trouble  was  that  the  bill  was  a 
straightforward  amendment  to  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act.  .^s  such,  it  had  to  be  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  had  several  co- 
.  igners  and  stood  a  good  chance  of  passing. 

Once  passed  the  Senate,  however.  It  wotild 
be  pa-ssed  to  the  House  and  automatically  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Emanuel  Celler  of  Brooklyn.  NY. 
announced  his  Intentions  to  kill  the  bill  by 
holding  It  In  committee  And.  he  could  do 
it.  t'jo.  He  has  the  backing  of  his  ranking 
republican  on  the  minority  side.  Congress- 
man William  McCuUoch  of  Ohio. 

It  was  these  two.  working  together,  along 
with  the  minority  and  majority  staff  mem- 
bers, who  put  the  ammunition  section  In 
the  1968  Act.  Just  why  McCulloch.  a  con- 
gressman from  Plqua.  Ohio,  went  for  the 
anti-gun  legislation  last  Congress  Is  one  of 
the  mysteries  surrounding  passage  of  the 
law.  It  Is  this  observer's  opinion  that  he 
traded   favor  for  favor. 

Obviously,  Sen.  Bennett.  In  trying  to  amend 
the  1968  Act.  had  to  route  the  measure 
through  Congress  In  such  a  manner  as  to 


avoid  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
plan  was.  and  still  is  at  this  writing,  to 
attach  the  amendment  onto  legislation  that 
has  already  pa.ssed  the  hotise. 

But.  the  measure  had  to  be  written  In 
such  a  way  as  to  have  It  referred  to  his  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  S.  2718  is  written 
in  sucli  a  manner. 

Now.  the  right  bill  Is  needed  on  which  this 
amendment  can  be  attached.  Sen  Bennett 
Is  waiting  on  a  bill  that  has  pa.ssed  the 
House,  and  one  that  will  pass  the  Senate 
with  little  difficulty.  He  will  offer  his  ammu- 
nition amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  then  move  that  the  Senate  request  a 
conference  with  the  House. 

In  this  manner  the  measure  will  not  only 
avoid  the  Hoii.se  Judiciary  committee,  but 
win  be  pre.sented  to  the  Hou.se  for  a  "yes" 
or  "no"  vote  The  bill  chosen  must  not  be  a 
measure  oriijinally  considered  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  If  .so,  Celler  and  Mc- 
Culloch will  be  members  of  the  House-Senate 
conference 

If  this  happens,  the  best  the  shooting  fra- 
ternltv  can  hope  for  is  a  reconiinendation  by 
the  House  side  of  the  conferees  that  the 
measure  be  reconsidered  by  the  original  House 
committee  before  a  vote.  The  only  difference 
would  be  that  we  have  a  man  In  the  White 
House  who  Is  not  committed  to  an  antl- 
ctin  policy  The  Wlilte  Hou.se  could  perhaps, 
bring  pressure  on  Congressman  McCulloch 
to  differ  with  Celler 

In  anv  event,  if  all  goes  well,  by  this  hunt- 
ing season,  S.  2718,  by  Sen.  Bennett,  will  be 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  strategy 
being  used  by  Bennett  Is  a  good  example  of 
how  dlflflcult  It  is  to  correct  bad  legislation 
once  it  IS  enacted. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  sliould 
like  the  Record  to  contain  the  following 
comments  representative  of  the  larger 
public  view  on  firearms,  such  as  those 
made  by  Georse  Tilford  in  the  Indian- 
apolis, ind..  News  on  October  16,  1969 
He  said: 

Gun  control  doesn't  hurt  the  hunter 

An  editorial  from  the  Erie.  Pa..  Times 
of  October  17.  1969.  concludes: 

The  nation  may  pay  a  continued  fearful 
price  for  the  power  in  Congress  of  the  Gun 
Lobby 

An  editorial  from  the  Bay  City.  Mich., 
Times    of    October    16.    1969.    telling    of 
"700.000  cheap  handtjuns"  beinj;  manu- 
factured in  America  this  year  for  local 
consumption. 

Finally,  an  editorial  published  in  the 
River.side.  Calif..  Press,  reminds  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  the  kind  of  thing  that 
happens  when  the  average,  untrained 
head  of  a  household  keeps  a  gun  around 
the  home  for  .self-protection.  The  edi- 
torial IS  entitled  "Do  Guns  Make  The 
Home  Safer?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Indianapolis  ilnd.)  News. 

Oct.  16,  19691 

Gun  Control  Law  Doesn't  Hust  Huntek 

( By  George  Tlllord) 

Let  It  be  reiterated:  The  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968  was  in  no  way  Intended  to  hinder  the 
activities  of  hunters  and  sportsmen. 

James  Scanlan,  chief  special  Investigator 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  alcohol, 
tobacco  and  Hrearms  department  In  Indiana 
points  this  out  as  the  Indiana  hunting  season 
nears 

"The  act  was  passed  by  Congress  to  help 
federal,  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials  in  their  nght  against  crime  and  vlo- 
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lence."  Scanlan  pointed  out.  "It  was  not  In- 
tended to  hinder  hunters. 

For  example,  hunters  and  sportsmen  can 
purchase  ammunition  In  any  state  and.  like- 
wise, can  carry  their  own  firearms  across  a 
-tate  line  as  long  as  they  are  not  convicted 
felons,  or  under  Indictment  for  a  felony, 
tugltivcs  from  justice,  unlawful  users  of 
drugs  or  mental  incompetents. 

Hunters.  six>rtsmen.  competitive  shooters 
,ir  .iiiyone  legally  using  a  gun  In  a  state  other 
ihan  his  home  state  can  acquire  another  fire- 
arm if  his  rifle  or  shotgun  Is  lost,  stolen  or 
bec(jmes  Inoperative." 

The  iaw  requires  only  that  the  buyer  In 
these  circumstances  make  out  an  affadavlt 
for  the  dealer's  records  and  provide  the  dealer 
Aifh  the  title  of  the  chief  law  enforcement 
otlicer  in  his  home  area. 

[From  the  Erie    (Pa>    Times.  Oct.   17.   1969] 
The  Gin  Lobby 

In  this  volatile  period  In  America's  history, 
with  the  assassination  of  President  John 
Kennedy.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and  Mar- 
in Luther  King  still  fresh  in  our  memory, 
With  guns  a  source  of  major  concern  to  law 
enforcement  officers  everywhere,  you'd  think 
the  pressure  in  Congress  would  be  for  more. 
i;ot  less,  gun  controls, 

FBI  Directo'  J  Edgar  Hoover,  for  instance, 
has  stated:  "I  see  no  pre.it  problem  to  the 
individual  in  requiring  all  guns  to  be  regis- 
tered, if  the  owner  h.as  nothing  to  hide  and 
If  he  is  a  law-abiding  citizen   ' 

Congress,  iiowever.  prodded  by  the  gun 
lobby.  ;s  .seemingly  bent  on  ignoring  FBI 
Director  HcKsver.  Despite  a  plea  from  Sen. 
F.dward  Kennedy,  a  bill  introduced  by  Sen. 
Wallace  F.  Bennett.  Utah  Republican,  con- 
•inues  to  move  toward  final  passage. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  gun  dealer  "shall 
t)e  required  to  record  the  name,  address,  or 
Cher  information  about  the  purchaser  of 
-hotgun  ammunition,  ammunition  suitable 
tor  use  only  in  rifles.  .22  caliber  rlmfire  am- 
munition, or  component  parts  for  the  afore- 
said types  of  ammunition." 

Sen.  Bennett  and  the  46— yes,  46 — co- 
,|>on.sors  of  this  bill  do  not  mention  it  would 
remove  even  the  present  limited  controls  on 
Tl'.e  types  of  ;;mniunitlon  which  were  used 
;o  klli  President  Kennedy.  Sen.  Kennedy  and 
Rev  King. 

The  nation  may  pay  a  continued  fearful 
price  for  the  power  in  Congress  of  the  gun 
lobby. 

From  the  Bav  City  (Mich.)  "Hmes.  Oct    16. 
1969) 
GfN  Controls 

Just  about  a  year  ago — it  was  Oct  10. 
;  968 — Congress  completed  action  on  a  gun 
.  ontrol  bill  which,  among  other  things,  re- 
fiuired  the  seller  of  ammunition  to  record  the 
,iurcha.ser's  name,  age  and  address.  Congress' 
^  now  m  the  midst  of  exempting  most  am- 
tnunltion  from  the  requirement — Including 
22  caliber  rlmfire  bullets. 

This  type  of  ammunition  Is  used  fre- 
quently in  pistols  that  police  describe  a« 
Saturday  night  specials."  They  are  cheap 
and  thus  easily  obtained  handguns.  Until  the 
1968  law  plugged  the  import  market,  those 
!ound  In  the  United  States  were  likely  to  be 
:oreign-made.  But  American  gun  manufac- 
turers have  w.ken  up  the  slack  Donald  E. 
.Santarelli.  the  Associate  Deputy  Attorney 
c.eneral.  told  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommlt- 
:ee  last  July  24  that  American  production 
f  cheap  handguns  might  reach  700.000  this 
'.ear.  compared  to  60.000  In  1968. 

The  Senate  Finance  committee  voted  the 
exemption  Sept  19  and.  to  speed  congres- 
-lonal  passage  in  time  for  the  fall  hunting 
season,  attached  it  to  an  unrelated  House- 
passed  bill  ( H.R.  12829) .  Sen.  Wallace  F.  Ben- 
itett  (R  Utah),  one  of  46  senate  sponsors  of 
the  amendment,  explained  that  the  present 
record-keeping  provision  Is  a  burden  on 
spwrtsmen.  Spokesmen  for  the  Nixon  admin- 


istration have  said  that  it  will  not  push  for 
a  national  gun-registration  and  licensing 
law  because  the  record-keeping  would  be  a 
burden  to  law  enforcement  agencies 

Meanwhile,  the  FBI  disclosed  in  Its  latest 
semi-annual  report  armed  robberies  increased 
17  per  cent  during  the  first  half  of  1969  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  of  1968.  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  the  Increase  was  46  per  cent. 

•From  the  Riverside    (Calif  i    Press,  Oct    26, 
1969) 

Do  Guns  Make  the  Home  Safer'' 
Of  all  the  arguments  agaliist  gun  control. 
the  most  .ippenling  Is  the  one  advanced  by 
Gerald     Martin     In     today's    Readers'    Open 
Forum  below : 

The  claim  to  an  individual's  right  to  keep 
and  be.ir  arms  misreads  the  Constitution  The 
clamor  about  needing  an  armed  citizenry  to 
resist  a  'Communist  takeover"  is  strictly 
from  hysteria.  But  the  need  of  a  man  to  feel 
re.''t're  froin  intruders  in  hi.s  own  home  is 
t5oth  genuine  and  deep-rooted.  This  is  the 
need  that  concerns  Mr   Mirtui 

rftlll.  the  question  might  be-  Does  the 
presence  of  a  hand  t?uh  in  the  home  really 
idd  to  security''  For  every  home  robbery 
foiled  by  an  amateur  pitted  against  a  pro- 
fessional, how  many  homeowners  lose  a 
shootout?  How  many  more  kill  or  malm 
'hemselves  or  loved  cnes  when  there  is  no 
external  danger'' 

Charles  A  O'Brien,  chief  deputy  in  the 
cfficc  of  the  California  .Attorney  General. 
says:  "Perhaps  the  public  is  beginning  to 
realize,  and  especially  families  with  children, 
•hat  having  hand  guns  in  the  house  may  be 
more  destructive  than  protective."  It  is  un- 
likely that  adequate  statistics  have  been 
kept,  but  there  are  various  kinds  of  sup- 
porting evidence 

For  example,  here  are  some  Items  culled 
from  published  news  stories  of  the  last 
three  months  .^11  are  verbatim  excerpts  from 
local  news  reports  or  major  wire  service 
dispatches. 

Item  tLos  Angeles):  Two  young  men  who 
said  they  were  shooting  at  a  case  of  dyna- 
mite TO  see  if  something  would  happen 
were  critically  injured  last  night  when  the 
dynamite  exploded  in  a  West  Los  Angeles 
duplex. 

Item  {Northridge) :  Mrs.  Fleming  told 
police  she  was  talkii^.g  to  Mrs  McGinty  Sun- 
day about  a  burglar  who  entered  the  house 
.1  year  ago  and  said,  "I'll  show  you  how  I 
would  have  handled  that  burglar,"  She  got  a 
aun,  which  she  said  she  thought  was  \in- 
loaded  and  pulled  the  trigper.  Tlie  bullet  hit 
Mrs.  McGinty  in  the  head 

Item  tSan  Bernardinoi :  Daniel  L  Odle. 
18.  who  accidentally  shot  himself  while  play- 
ing with  an  "unloaded"  revolver  Aug  7  died 
m  St  Bernardine's  Hospital 

Item  (Detroit):  Police  reported  that  John 
Boggan.  69.  who  is  totally  blind,  apparently 
mistook  his  wife  for  a  burglar  early  yester- 
day and  shot  her  to  death  in  their  ho'me 

Item  iQuincy,  III.):  An  8-year  old  boy 
was  shot  between  the  eyes  Monday  as  he 
and  his  father  were  practicing  fast  draw 
techniques  in  the  kitchen  of  their  home, 
police  said. 

Item  iFontana) :  A  17-year-old  Pontana 
youth  was  killed  playing  Russian  roulette 
with  a  .38  caliber  revolver. 

Item  iRubidoux):  A  local  businessman 
accidentally  shot  and  killed  himself  here 
vesterday  niorning  while  Investigating  sounds 
ccmlng  from  the  rear  of  his  home  trailer 
firm. 


BLUE-RIBBON  COMMISSION  TO  EX- 
AMINE OPERATIONS  OF  DEPART- 
MENT  OF   STATE    AND   RELATED 
AGENCIES 
Mr.  FUIiBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 

October    7.    1969,    I   introduced   Senate 


Joint  Resolution  157  calling  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  blue-ribbon  Presidential 
Commission  to  examine  the  operations, 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

I  have  received  several  letters  regard- 
ing this  proposal  which  I  think  might 
interest  Senators,  They  are  from  the 
Honorable  Jame.s  W.  Riddleberger.  a  re- 
tired career  Ambassador,  who.  :n  the 
course  of  39  years  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, served  as  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia. 
Greece,  and  Austria,  as  Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Adminlstia- 
tion.  and  as  Chairman  of  the  E>evelop- 
ment  Assistance  Committee  of  the 
OECD:  Frank  Stanton,  president  ol  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System:  and 
Sigurd  Laimon.  former  president  of 
Young  &  Rubicam. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  let- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

PopiLATioN  Crisis  Committee. 
Washjngton,  DC.   October  16.  1969. 
Hon    J    William  Ft  lbright. 
U.S.   Senate, 
Wci-'-hington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  F^lbright:  As  you  may  ob- 
serve from  the  letterhead,  my  return  to 
c.juntry  life  In  Virginia  (following  my  re- 
tirement Irom  the  Foreign  Service  i  did  not 
last  very  long  General  Draper  has  a  very 
persuasive  personality  and  thus  I  am  back 
at  wcrk  in  Washington  trying  to  help  find 
solutions  to  population  problems,  which  I 
know  are  of  interest  to  you  as  well  But  the 
purpose  of  this  letter  Is  not  to  discuss  this 
important  issue,  but  rather  to  offer  some 
comment  upon  your  recent  inltiat!\e  as  em- 
bodied m  Senate  Join*  Resolution  167 

I  was  :n  Europe  la.st  year  when  you  made 
your  statement  in  the  Sena-e  on  May  22. 
1&68.  which  naturally  was  widely  oiscussed 
in  the  Embassies  I  visited,  and  upon  my  re- 
turn immediately  read  it  and  the  exhibits 
with  the  most  attentive  interest.  Last  week, 
I  read  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Octo- 
ber 7.  1969.  your  statement  which  accom- 
panied the  introdiiction  of  the  .Senate  Joint 
Resolution  157  with  equal  attention  The 
purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  endorte  vour 
proposal  for  an  obiective  examiiiation.  here 
and  abroad  of  the  Foreign  Service  the  De- 
partment of  State.  .MD  and  USIA.  by  an 
outstanding  Presldeiitial  Commlsslf.n  I 
thought  you  were  right  last  year  and  am 
equally  convinced  now  that  the  time  has 
come  to  embark  upon  this  kind  of  review 
of  our  covernmental  structure  m  the  execu- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy. 

In  submitting  this  expression  of  approval, 
I  venture  to  recall  that  I  was  In  the  govern- 
ment service  from  1924  until  my  retirement 
in  1968  Of  this  time.  I  spent  approximately 
39  years  In  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  U  S. 
and  retired  with  the  rank  of  Career  Ambas- 
sador. I  hasten  to  add  that  in  supporting 
your  resolution,  there  Is  no  feeling  of  frtiB- 
tratlon  or  disappointment  on  my  part  No 
Foreign  Service  OfUcer  could  have  had  a  more 
satisfying  career  or  been  more  amply  re- 
warded for  his  efforts  than  I  have  been. 
From  1952  until  1968.  I  was  successively  Di- 
rector of  the  German  Bureau  with  the  rank 
of  .Assistant  Secretary.  Ambassador  to  Yugo- 
slavia. Ambassador  to  Greece.  Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration. 
Chairman  of  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  of  the  O.E.C.D..  and  Ambassador 
to  Austria.  Earlier.  I  had  been  Political  Ad- 
visor both  to  CJeneral  Lucius  D.  Clay  and 
High  Commissioner  John  J.  McCloy  In. Ger- 
many. I  served  In  both  Berlin  and  IjOndon 
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during  the  war,  and  wm  also  on  duty  In 
Berlin  tlirougbout  the  blockade.  I  waa  on 
loan  to  the  Marshall  Plan  organlzaUon  In 
Paris  from  1960  to  1962.  I  recite  these  as- 
signment* merely  to  underline  that  obvious- 
ly I  could  have  no  personal  complaint,  and 
to  lUustrate  the  wMe  variety  of  assignments 
which  I  have  enjoyed. 

I  am  completely  persuaded  that  an  exami- 
nation of  our  whole  foreign  service  estab- 
lishment Is  urgently  required  and  should  be 
undertaken  by  an  impartial  commission,  such 
as  you  propose.  I  say  this  not  only  from  the 
experience  of  a  Pcrrelgn  Service  officer  In  the 
normal  activities  of  diplomacy,  but  speaking 
as  one  who  has  participated  Intimately  in 
economic  warfares  military  government. 
Marshall  Plan  efforts  and  aid  to  underdevel- 
oped countries.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  set 
forth  here  all  the  reasons  why  I  believe  this 
commission  should  be  established.  You  indi- 
cated in  your  two  statements  introducing  the 
resolutions  a  number  of  valid  reasons  why 
such  a  study  should  be  authorized.  The  for- 
mula you  have  proposed  for  the  Commission 
strikes  me  as  most  sensible  In  that  It  will  pro- 
vide for  representation  from  the  Congress  and 
enable  the  President  to  appoint  other  mem- 
bers of  high  qualification  In  foreign  affairs.  If 
the  President  so  desired,  he  could  appoint 
members  who  have  previously  served  In 
either  Coilgress  or  the  Executive  Branch.  This 
fomiula  should  make  possible  the  establish- 
ment of  a  truly  first-class  board,  whose  mem- 
bership could  represent  a  wide  variety  of  ex- 
perience In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs and  Whose  ex'entual  recommendations 
would  carry  great  weight. 

Although  at  the  moment  I  am  deeply  en- 
gaged In  population  problems.  If  there  Is 
any  way  in  which  I  could  contribute  to  the 
success  of  your  Initiative.  I  stand  ready  to 
do  whatever  I  can. 

With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  W.  Riddlebebger. 

National  Chairman. 

New  York,  October  16,  1969. 
Hon.  J.  W.  PuLBRiaHT, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Bn,L;  I  am  delighted  by  the  news  that 
S.J.  Res.  173  has  been  reinstated  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Senate  as  S.J.  Res.  157.  By 
whatever  number,  it  is  an  imperative  legisla- 
tive step  toward  a  goal  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance to  the  future  conduct  of  our 
nation's  foreign  affairs. 

If  there  Is  anything  that  the  Advisory 
Commission  or  I.  p>ersonally.  can  do  to  fur- 
ther advance  Its  priority  or  passage.  I  hope 
you  will  let  me  know. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely.      , 

Frank  Stanton. 

Newt  York.  October  23.  1969. 

Hon    J.  W.  PULBRIOHT, 

U.S.  ScTiate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbricht:  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  meet  with  you  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions during  my  fifteen  years  service  on  the 
US.  Advisory  Conunlsslon  on  Information. 

This  is  to  express  the  hope  that  you  get 
early  and  positive  action  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  157. 

Times  and  changing  world  conditions  call 
for  reassessment  of  our  oversea*  policy,  pur- 
poee  and  performance.  The  need  is  urgent. 

May  I  comment  especially  on  two  facets 
of  your  proposal. 

First — It  Is  an  over-all  study  of  the  agen- 
cies Involved  In  our  foreign  service. 

In  the  foreign  services.  Agencies  are  inter- 
dependent as  you  BO  well  know.  To  study  one 
agency  alone  as  has  been  suggested  for  USIA 
would  be  to  tackle  one  part  of  the  problem 
without  relating  It  to  the  whole. 

We    have    one    policy — to    preserve    worla 


peace  and  build  respect,  good  will  and  under- 
standing for  the  United  States.  There  should 
be  an  across  the  board  evaluation  of  orga- 
nization, manpower  and  moraie  This  should 
Include  a  study  of  the  entire  outgo  in  re- 
sources together  with  any  waste  or  duplica- 
tion that  presently  exists. 

Second — your  proposal  calls  for  the  inclu- 
sion In  the  Commission  of  four  members 
from  the  Congress. 

Having  Congress  represented  on  the  Com- 
mission should  insure  that  there  will  be  ac- 
tion on  the  recommendations  In  the  report. 

The  history  of  other  Commissions — 
Sprague.  Herter.  Wrlston  and  Jackson  (on 
which  I  served)  was  that  the  reports  were 
well  received  but  there  was  lack  of  follow 
through,  and  the  long  range  resulU  were 
disappointing. 

The  proposed  over  all  study  could  not  be 
more  timely.  There  is  need  that  the  resources 
available  to  our  Government  In  Washington 
and  overseas  be  restructured  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  today  and  the  years  iLhead. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

SICTTXO  S.  LAKMON. 


MORATORIUM  DAY  ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  MONDALE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
past  weekend  again  brought  to  mind  the 
great  burden  which  the  war  in  Vietnam 
IS  placing  on  our  young.  We  saw  both  the 
depth  of  their  concern  and  their  willing- 
ness to  continue  to  work  within  the  con- 
fines of  law.  order,  and  established  politi- 
cal processes. 

Our  young  people  are  not  all  of  a  single 
mind  on  every  issue  and  detail  of  the 
war.  But  they  are  all  immensely  troubled 
by  it.  and  I  think  that  we  should  not 
forget  what  we  ask  of  the  young  men 
who  must  serve  in  this  tragic  war. 

I  spoke  on  this  topic  last  month  at 
Macalester  College  during  the  morato- 
rium day  rally.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  words  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 
Address  Given  by  Senator  Walter  F.  Mon- 

dale  to  the  Minnesota  Moratorium  Day 

RALLY.     MACAiESTER     COLLEGE.     OCTOBER     15, 
1969 

As  a  former  student  of  this  college.  I  must 
say  that  I  never  thought  I  would  see  this 
many  people  at  a  Macalester  event. 

Now  I  know  why  Washington  government 
has  worked  harder  this  past  week  than  at 
any  time  In  American  history.  Miracles  are 
happening.  After  28  years  Hershey  has  four 
stars  and  Is  on  his  way.  And  unless  I  miss 
my  guess,  we  are  going  to  see  more  and 
greater  miracles  this  year. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  everyone  would 
have  said  that  the  Mets  would  never  win  the 
pennant  and  would  never  have  a  chance  for 
the  World  Series.  Tonight  we  know  that 
iliey  have  won  the  pennant  and  have  a  good 
chance  of  winning  the  Series. 

A  few  months  ago  most  people  would  have 
predicted  that  there  is  no  way  to  bring  the 
Vietnam  War  to  a  head  or  to  mount  a  demon- 
stration which  would  show  that  the  Amer- 
ican jjeople  are  tired  of  this  war  and  want 
It  ended.  But  that  miracle  is  happening  to- 
day In  this  country.  Not  only  are  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  turned  out  today  in  the 
cause  of  peace  In  Vietnam  unique  In  the 
history  of  th:s  country,  but  I  suspect  never 
In  the  history  of  all  nations  have  more  i>eo- 
ple  turned  out  voluntarily  to  express  their 
disgust  with  war.  Surely,  this  Is  a  message 
our  President  cannot  ignore. 


It  Is  quite  clesir  that  a  majority  of  Amer- 
ican j>eople  now  oppose  this  war.  A  poll  last 
week  showed  that  57 '"^  of  all  Americans  want 
to  end  the  war  within  14  months.  And  a  poll 
showed  that  68%  of  the  Americans  tielieve 
that  this  war  was  a  mistake  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

E^ach  day  brings  more  support  to  the  cause 
of  peace  and  to  the  disavowal  of  those  poli- 
cies which  perp>etuate  this  horrible  adven- 
ture Peaceful  dissent  is  evidently  the  pas- 
time of  no  single  profession,  age  group,  or 
political  party 

Perhaps  today  Is,  In  part,  a  test  of  the 
democratic  Ideal-  to  see  whe*her  our  govern- 
ment can  respond  to  this  great  demonstra- 
tion of  national  will. 

We  are  still.  In  fact,  wallowing  around  In  a 
swamp  of  non-p>ollcy,  hoping  to  back  Into 
peace  Just  as  we  backed  into  war 

We  have  all  disavowed  this  war,  all  right. 
Everyone — the  President,  the  Pentagon,  the 
hawks,  the  "great  middle" — all  have  dis- 
avowed It.  We  don't  like  the  killing;  we  dont, 
like  the  disruption;  we  all  prefer  peace 

But  too  many  of  our  leaders  are  disavow- 
ing the  predicament  and  not  disavowing  the 
policy,  which  has  brought  us  ten  years  of 
war  on  the  Asian  mainland  and  cost  this 
country  over  44.000  American  deswl,  a  quarter 
of  a  million  wounded,  and  cost  this  state  over 
800  of  her  own  boys. 

Surely  tonight  It  la  clear  that  It  is  not 
enough  to  hope  for  peace  .  .  .  We  must 
relentlessly  pursue  i>eace. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  have  failed 
In  our  objective  .  .  .  We  must  openly  and 
frankly  admit  that  our  very  objectives  were 
in  error. 

We  cannot  cling  to  honor  and  pride  and 
only  hope  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war.  We 
must  seek  peace  and  only  then  bring  an 
end  to  the  dishonor  and  the  loet  pride  wliich 
we  have  already  experienced. 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  are  seeing  an 
old.  old  movie  in  this  country,  sponsored  first 
by  a  Democratic  President  and  now  being 
re-run  by  a  Republican  President 

We  have  all  heard  it  before:  •Things  are 
getting  l)etter:  Infiltration  is  down;  the 
enemy  Is  demoralized  and  weakened;  Saigon. 
Tliieu.  and  Ky  want  only  to  represent  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  (Including,  we  sup- 
pose, the  2i.<XX)  political  prisoners  resting 
tonight  In  Vietnamese  prisons);  U.S.  casu- 
alties are  down;  enemy  casualties  are  up; 
the  peace  talics  could  progress  If  only  we 
had  a  united  front;  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army — yes.  the  South  Vietnamese  Army — is 
nearly  ready  to  take  over." 

It  is  an  old  movie,  but  an  even  earlier  ver- 
sion was  sponsored  by  the  French.  Tlieir 
famous  last  words  are  best  represented  by 
the  imfortunate  prognostication  of  General 
Navarre  in  January  of  1B64  when  he  stated 
clearly:  "I  fully  expect  only  six  montlis  more 
of  hard  fighting." 

Today  we  are  told  the  President  has  a 
secret  plan.  And  I  beUeve  some  of  us  have 
heard  that  twfore.  The  predicament  we  are  in 
remlndo  us  of  Frost's  couplet:  "We  dance 
around  a  ring  and  suppose.  But  the  secret 
sits  In  the  middle  and  knows." 

We  would  like  a  secret  or  two  from  the 
middle  tonight — What  Is  American  policy? 
I  dont  believe  there  Is  anyone  in  Washing- 
ton, with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  can  answer  that  question  Those 
who  criticize  our  dissent  often  appeal  to  us 
on  the  need  to  present  a  united  front  and 
support  our  Administration  In  the  difficult 
pursuit  of  peace.  But  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
single  document  or  hear  a  single  statement 
that  tells  us  what  that  plan  or  what  that 
course  Is. 

Is  It  designed  to  save  lives  or  to  save  face? 
Is  It  designed  to  end  the  war  or  to  relieve 
political  pressure  at  home?  Is  it  a  policy 
which  recognizes  our  errors  or  one  which 
simply  seeks  to  obscure  them?  Is  It  a  policy 
which  Is  to  be  determined  by  America  or  Is 
It   one   which   continues  to  lock  us  in  the 
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deslr«s  of  Hanoi  and  Saigon?  In  short,  is  it 
a  policy  to  get  us  out  or  keep  us  in  Vietnam? 
I  acknowledge  the  President's  sincere  desire 
for  peace  But.  we  still,  after  withdrawal  of 
60  000  troops,  will  have  484,000  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam— only  6.000  less 
than  a  year  ago. 

We  are  still  In  full  support  of  a  govern- 
ment which  has  Imprisoned  21.000  men  and 
women  poUtlcal  and  rehglous  leaders,  largely 
for  their  political  beliefs.  I  think  it  U  fair 
to  say  that  those  21.000  Vietnamese  In  the 
main  did  nothing  other  than  what  we  are 
doing  here  tonight. 

We  still  espouse  the  cause  of  self-deter- 
mination in  Vietnam,  although  we  know  that 
Thleu  and  Ky  have  categorically  stated  their 
refusal  to  acknowledge  any  free  election 
which  gives  any  recognition  to  the  National 
Uberatlon  Front.  As  President  Thleu  put  it. 
he  "would  not  concede  a  single  hamlet  to 
the  other  side." 

We  are  told  In  Washington  that  our  troops 
have  shifted  to  a  defensive  strategy,  but  from 
Vietnam  we  hear  that  we  are  waging  war 
as  usual. 

In  short,  by  not  setting  forth  a  clear  policy 
which  disavows  the  past  and  sets  a  new 
course  for  peace,  we  are  clinging  to  old  pol- 
icies and  old  myths.  It  is  this  admisfiion 
wtiich  we  seek  from  our  Administration.  It 
Is  not  their  mistake  they  need  admit.  It  Is 
our  mistake  and  It  Is  my  mistake.  What  we 
are  paying  for  today  is  simply  a  price  for 
pride,  and  the  price  is  too  high  for  any  civ- 
ilized' society  to  continue  to   pay. 

I  have  a  pride  problem  of  my  own.  I  once 
supported  this  war.  I  thought  It  was  right. 
I  tliought  many  things  would  happen  in 
Vietnam;  a  popular  non-corrupt  govern- 
ment, land  reform,  a  South  Vietnamese  Army 
that  would  fight,  and  many  other  things.  I 
found  out  I  was  wrong;  I  admit  It;  and  I 
think  It  is  time  for  the  U.S.  Oovemment  to 
do  the  same. 

I  believe  our  President  said  this  in  May. 
In  so  many  words,  when  he  said  there  was 
no  longer  any  hope  for  military  victory  in 
Vietnam.  I  think  that  President  Johnson  also 
admitted  the  wrongness  of  this  war — in  so 
many  words — when  he  stopped  the  bombing 
of  the  North  and  placed  a  celling  on  our 
troop  commitments. 

But  "so  many  words"  are  not  good  enough. 
"No  more  Vietnam"  is  not  good  enough.  If 
we  shouldn't  have  any  more  Vletnams,  let's 
not  liave  the  one  on  our  hands  today.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  to  substitute  humility 
and  candor — the  pride  of  the  strong — for  ar- 
rogance and  self-deceit,  which  Is  the  pride 
of  the  weak. 

You  don't  have  to.  and  none  of  us  need 
dwell  on.  the  cost  of  this  war:  the  44.000 
dead;  the  250.000  wounded;  the  100  billion 
dollEirs  gone  forever  at  a  rate,  now.  of  30 
billion  dollars  annually;  the  unprecedented 
Inflation;  the  highest  interest  rates  in  the 
history  of  our  society;  and  all  the  rest.  The 
dollars  seem  no  longer  to  astound  us.  The 
staggering  cost  Is  what  we  have  given  up 
elsewhere,  and  It  Is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
try  to  make  specific  the  cost  of  the  war  and 
the  cost  of  tliat  defense  budget. 

We  spend  $21,000  In  ammunition  alone 
for  each  enemy  soldier  believed  to  be  in 
Vietnam  while  the  Federal  Government 
spends  S44.00  for  every  child  in  this  country 
believed  to  be  In  our  education  Institutions. 
For  1  billion  dollars — enough  to  run  the 
Vietnam  war  for  10  days — we  could  provide 
headstart  opportunities  for  625,000  children. 
We  could  provide  Job  training  and  support- 
ing services  for  500.000  welfare  parents.  We 
could  expand  cancer  research  five-fold. 

For  a  single  billion  dollars — 10  days  of  war, 
we  could  run  MacAlester  College,  tuition  and 
donation  free  for  125  years. 

But  the  best  Is  yet  to  come.  If  we  were 
bankers  and  understood  the  occult  art  of 
investing,  and  were  able  to  find  5T,  money 
1  which  would  be  hard  to  find  these  days  be- 
cause It  Is  TTf  and  S'^-  )  —but  if  we  could  find 


5%  money,  and  invested  that  billion  dollars, 
we  could  run  Hamline,  MacAlester,  Augsburg, 
St.  Oiaf,  and  Qustavus  tuition  free  forever, 
and  that's  a  pretty  good  deal. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  for  five  hours.  Sen- 
ator Nelson  and  I  led  the  fight  to  try  to  ex- 
pand the  poverty  program.  We  asked  for 
$250  million  to  keep  Headstart  with  the 
same  number  of  children  that  they  have  to- 
day. We  asked  for  a  modest  amount  of  in- 
creased funds  to  expand  the  Legal  Services 
and  to  keep  them  Independent  from  those 
who  would  like  to  keep  them  under  control. 
We  proposed  expanding  money  for  emer- 
gency food  and  emergency  medical  care.  We 
profKJsed  a  slight  expansion  of  programs  de- 
signed to  help  the  migrants  and  farmwork- 
ers of  this  country. 

In  20  minutes  the  opposition  mounted  and 
successfully  adopted  amendments  that  cut 
$250  million  out  of  that  poverty  program  in 
the  name  of  Inflation.  That  was  more  than 
we  were  able  to  cut  out  of  the  $20  billion 
military  authorization  budget  In  2Vi>  months 
of  fighting  on  the  Senate  floor. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  this:  We  have  gotten 
to  the  point  where  this  war  and  the  cost  of 
the  defense  budget  Is  taking  Its  greatest  toll 
upon  the  value  system  of  our  country.  Where 
we  can  Justify  and  support  $600,000  to  the 
University  of  Mississippi  to  determine  how 
birds  can  be  used  in  the  next  war,  and  cut- 
back on  cancer  projects  throughout  this  land. 
Billions  more  for  an  Indefensible  war  In  Viet- 
nam, while  we  say  we  cannot  afford  the  funds 
to  feed  the  hungry  in  our  own  country. 
Isn't  It  remarkable  that  two  of  our  scientists 
recently  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  research 
In  blomedlclne  and  shortly  thereafter  had 
their  Federal  research  grants  reduced  t)ecause 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  This  system — this 
system  of  Ignoring  the  needs  of  our  people — 
may  be  one  of  the  great  casualties  caused 
by  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

But  there  are  other  costs  as  well,  and  per- 
haps there's  one  apart  from  the  loss  of  life 
which  Is  the  greatest  cost  of  all.  This  is  the 
cynicism,  the  bitterness  and  the  alienation 
of  the  young  of  this  country. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  thought  of 
a  generation  which  may  lose  all  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  a  democracy  to  respond  with 
Justice,  reason  and  humanity.  But  what  can 
we  expect  of  a  generation  which  Is  asked  to 
kill  and  be  Idlled  In  a  war  which  cannot  be 
explained.  Can  a  fractured,  disheartened  and 
demoralized  American  possibly  be  a  price 
worth  paying  for  a  few  more  years  of  an 
Americanized  government  In  Saigon? 

Recently,  the  Presidents  of  76  colleges 
wrote  President  Nixon.  They  said  this:  "There 
are  times  to  be  silent  and  there  are  times 
to  speak.  This  is  the  time  to  speak.  The  ac- 
cumulated costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  are  not 
in  men  and  material  alone.  There  are  costs, 
too.  m  the  effects  on  the  young  people's  hopes 
and  beliefs.  Like  ourselves,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  students  with  whom  we  work  still 
want  to  believe  in  a  Just  and  honest  and 
sensitive  America.  But  our  military  -engage- 
ment in  Vietnam  now  stands  as  a  denial  of 
BO  much  that  Is  best  In  our  society." 

The  desire  to  love  and  re£j>ect  one's  coun- 
try Is  one  of  man's  deepest  instincts.  Yet. 
equally  deep  are  the  beliefs  and  values  about 
justice,  morality,  and  humanity.  And  perhaps 
the  greatest  crime  of  this  war  Is  that  we  have 
forced  our  young  men  and  women  to  choose 
between  these  two  instincts.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  young  will  never  feel  a  bullet. 
Manv,  in  fact!  will  not  have  to  go  even  into 
the  Services.  But  nearly  all  will  be  called 
upon  to  disavow  either  their  minds,  their 
conscience,  or  their  country.  And  no  civilized, 
free  society  should  put  anybody  to  that 
test. 

We  can  feel  pride  and  love  for  those  who 
must  serve.  Yet  we  cannot  feel  pride  for 
the  war  Itself.  We  cannot  feel  that  a  great 
purpose  will  be  won.  We  can  only  shut  our 
eves  and  choose — and  we  lose  either  way. 
And  something  must  be  blamed  for  this 


awful  choice.  It  may  be  the  government,  the 
President,  the  "establishment."  the  middle 
class  or  some  other  symbol.  But  something 
must  lose  the  respect,  the  love,  and  the  al- 
legiance of  those  who  must  choose.  And  in 
the  end.  it  Is  America  that  loses 

Above  all  else,  a  free  society  must  grant 
Its  young  the  might  to  act  In  accordance 
with  rational  conscience.  Alx)ve  all  else,  we 
must  end  this  war  and  restore  this  right. 

Six  years  ago.  In  words  that  were  tragical- 
ly ignored.  President  Kennedy  told  this  coun- 
try of  Vietnam;  "In  the  final  analysis  It  is 
their  war;  they  are  the  ones  who  have  to 
win  It  or  to  lose  it." 

I  believe  the  final  analysis  ha?  come 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  SOVIET 
JEWRY 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  dis- 
crimination against  Soviet  Jewry  is  an 
unconscionable  act  which  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated. 

In  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
on  November  10,  18  Jewish  families  In 
Soviet  Qeorgia  asked  this  Commission 
and  the  world  at  large  to  help  them  in 
their  efforts  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

We  should  applaud  the  courage  and 
determination  of  these  families.  They 
have  bravely  brought  this  Issue  personal- 
ly to  the  world  at  great  risk  to  them- 
selves. They  symbolize  the  3V2  million 
Jews  living  in  dlflBcult  conditions  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

For  years,  the  Soviet  Government  has 
denied  Jewish  families  their  right  to  join 
their  loved  ones  in  Israel.  Then,  in  Jan- 
uary 1969,  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the 
Convention  for  the  Liquidation  of  All 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination.  This 
charter  assures  every  person  the  right  to 
leave  any  country.  Including  his  own. 

Yet  the  Soviet  Union  has  continued  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleas  of  the  18 
Jewish  Georgians  who  want  to  leave  for 
Israel. 

It  is  sad  to  see  the  difference  between 
the  words  and  actions  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

These  actions  should  be  condemned. 
They  mock  the  cherished  rights  of  free 
emigration  and  self-determination. 

The  families  Involved  and  the  Israeli 
Government  have  patiently  negotiated 
this  question  for  months  ■within  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Persuasion  has  not  worked.  The  only 
recourse  now  is  pressure  from  the  world 
community. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  United  States 
will  support  the  letter  sent  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  encourage  that  body 
through  its  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  to  bring  the  necessary  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  secure  the 
open  emigration  of  Jews  to  Israel. 
For  as  the  appeal  has  said: 
There  are  18  of  us  who  signed  this  letter. 
But  he  errs  who  thinks  there  are  only  18  of 
us. 

I  ask  unanimous  col^sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recoru  letters  to  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  and  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  N.  V.  Podgomy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  liie  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Aucu3Te.  1969. 
The  Human  Rights  Commission. 
United  Nation-i, 
Nfu  York.  V  S.A.: 

We.  18  religions  Jewish  families  of  Georgia, 
request  you  to  help  lis  leave  for  Israel  Each 
one  of  us.  upon  receiving  an  invitation  from 
a  relative  in  Israel,  obtained  the  necessary 
questionnaires  from  the  authorized  U  S  S  R 
agencies,  and  filled  them  out.  Each  was  as- 
sured orally  that  no  obstacles  wotild  be  put 
In  the  way  of  his  departure  Expecting  to 
receive  permission  any  day.  each  sold  his 
property  and  gave  up  his  Job.  But  long 
months  have  gone  by— years,  for  many — and 
permission  for  departure  has  not  yet  been 
given  We  have  sent  hundreds  of  letters  and 
telegrams;  they  have  vanished  like  tears  in 
the  sand  of  the  desert  All  we  hear  are  one- 
syllable  oral  refu.sala.  We  see  no  written  re- 
plies No  one  e.\p!alns  anything  No  one  cares 
about  our  fate 

But  we  are  waiting,  for  we  believe  in  God. 

We  18  religious  Jewish  families  of  Georgia 
con.sider  it  necessary  to  explain  why  we  want 
to  go  to  liirael 

Everybudy  knows  how  Jiistly  national 
pol'cy.  the  theoretical  principles  of  which 
were  formulated  long  ago  by  the  founder  of 
the  state.  V  I.  Lenin,  is  In  fact  being  carried 
out  In  the  US.S.R.  There  have  not  been 
Jewish  p'.gwms,  pales  or  (luutas  m  the 
counuy  for  »Jong.  long  time  Jews  can  walk 
the  streets  without  fear  for  their  lives;  they 
can  live  where  they  wish,  hold  any  position, 
even  as  high  as  the  post  of  minister,  as  Is 
evident  iram  the  example  of  V  Dymshlts, 
deputy  chairman  of  the  U  S  S.R.  Council  of 
Ministers  There  is  even  a  Jewish  deputy  In 
the  Supreme  Soviet— A  Chakovsky,  edltor- 
in-Chlef  of  Literaturnaya  Gii::eta 

Therefore.  It  Is  not  racial  discrimination 
that  compels  us  to  leave  the  country  Then 
perhaps  It  Is  religious  discrimination?  But 
synagogues  are  permitted  In  the  country,  and 
we  are  not  prohibited  from  praying  at  home. 
However,  ovir  prrxyer.i  are  with  Israel,  for  it  is 
written  "If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusiilem,  may 
my  right  hand  forget  Its  cunning  "  For  we 
religious  Jews  feel  that  there  Is  no  Jew  with- 
out faith.  Just  as  there  Is  no  faith  without 
triiditlons.  What,  then,  is  our  faith  and  what 
.ire  our  tradition-;'' 

For  a  long  time  the  Roman  legions  be- 
sieged Jerusalem  But  despite  the  well  known 
horrors  of  the  slege^hunger,  lack  of  water, 
disease,  and  much  more — the  Jews  did  not 
renounce  their  faith  and  did  not  surrender. 
However,  man's  strength  has  its  limits,  too. 
and  In  the  end  barbarians  broke  Into  the 
Holy  City.  Thus,  a  thousand  years  ago,  the 
Holy  Temple  was  destroyed,  and  with  It — 
the  Jewish  State.  The  nation,  however,  re- 
mained. .Although  the  Jews  who  could  bear 
urms  did  not  surrender  to  the  enemy  and 
killed  one  another,  there  remained  the 
wounded,  who  were  bleeding  to  death;  there 
remained  the  old  people,  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

And  whoever  could  not  get  away  was  killed 
on  'he  spot. 

But  whoever  could,  went  away  into  the 
desert;  and  whoever  survived,  reached  other 
countries,  to  believe,  and  pray,  and  wait. 

Henceforth  they  had  to  &nd  a  way  to  live 
In  alien  lands  among  people  who  hated  them. 
Showered  with  Insults,  covered  with  the  mud 
of  slander,  despised  and  persecuted,  they 
earned  their  daily  bread  with  blood  and 
sweat,  and  reared  their  children. 

Their  hands  were  calloused,  their  souls 
were  drenched  In  blcxxl  But  the  Important 
thing  Is  that  the  nation  wi\s  not  destroyed — • 
and  what  a  nation. 

The  Jews  gave  the  world  religion  and  rev- 
olutionaries, philosophers  and  scholars, 
wealthy  men  and  wise  men.  geniuses  with  the 
hearts  of  children,  and  children  with  the 
eyes  of  old  people.  There  Is  no  field  of  knowl- 
edge, no  branch  of  literature  and  art,  to 
which  Jews  have  not  contributed  their  share. 
There  Is  no  country  which  gave  Jews  shelter 


which  has  not  been  repaid  by  their  labor. 
And   what  did   the  Jews  get  In  return? 

When  life  was  bearable  for  all,  the  Jews 
waited  fearfully  for  other  tlmee.  And  when 
life  became  bad  for  all.  the  Jews  knew  that 
their  last  hour  had  come,  and  then  they 
hid    or    ran    away    from    the    country 

And  whoever  got  away,  beg.in  from  the  be- 
ginning again 

And  whoever  could  not  run  away,  was 
destroyed 

And  whoever  hid  well,  walled  until  other 
times  came. 

Who  didn't  [persecute  the  Jews!  Everybody 
Joined  In  baiting  them 

When  untalented  generals  lost  a  war.  those 
to  blame  for  the  defeat  were  found  at  once  - 
Jews.  When  a  political  .idventurer  did  not 
keep  the  mountain  of  promises  he  had  given, 
a  reason  was  found  at  once— the  Jews.  Jews 
died  in  the  torture  chiunbers  of  the  In- 
quisition in  Spain,  and  In  fascist  concentra- 
tion camps  in  Germany  Anti-Semites  ral.sed 
a  scare — In  enlightened  France  It  was  the 
Dreyfus  case;  In  Illiterate  Russia,  the  Bellls 
case. 

And  the  Jews  had   to  endure  ever>'thing. 

But  there  was  a  way  that  they  could 
have  lived  tranquilly,  like  other  peoples; 
all  they  had  to  do  was  convert  to  another 
faith.  Some  did  this — there  are  cowards 
everj-where.  But  millions  upon  millions  pre- 
ferred a  life  of  suffering  and  often  death  to 
apa.stasy 

And  even  If  they  did  wander  the  earth 
Without  shelter— God  found  a  place  for  all. 

And  if  their  ashes  are  .scattered  through 
the   world,   the   memory   of    them    is   alive. 

Their  blood  is  in  our  veins,  and  our  tears 
are  their  tears. 

The  prophecy  has  come  true:  Lsrael  has 
risen  from  the  ashes;  we  have  not  forgotten 
Jerusalem,  and  it   needs  our  hands. 

There  are  18  of  us  who  signed  this  letter. 
But  he  errs  who  thinks  there  are  only  18 
of  us  There  could  have  been  many  more 
.-.ignatures. 

They  .say  there  Is  a  total  of  12  million  Jews 
in  the  world.  But  he  errs  who  believes  there 
are  only  12  million  of  us.  For  with  those  who 
prav  for  Israel  are  hundreds  of  millions  who 
did  not  live  to  this  day.  ■who  were  tortured 
to  death,  who  are  no  longer  here.  They 
march  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us,  uncon- 
quered  and  Immortal,  those  who  handed 
down  to  us  the  traditions  of  struggle  and 
faith. 

That  is  why  we  want  to  go  to  Israel. 

History  has  entrusted  the  United  Nations 
With  a  great  mission— to  think  about  people 
and  help  them.  Therefore,  we  demand  that 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  do  ev- 
erything it  can  to  obtain  from  the  Soviet 
Government  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
permission  for  us  to  leave.  It  Is  Incompre- 
hensible that  In  the  20th  century  people 
can  be  prohibited  from  living  where  they 
wish  to  live.  It  Is  strange  that  it  Is  possible 
to  forget  the  widely  publicized  appeals  about 
the  right  of  nations  to  self-determination — 
and,  of  course,  the  right  of  the  people  who 
comprise  the  nation.  We  will  wait  months 
and  years,  we  will  wait  all  our  lives.  If  nec- 
essary, but  we  will  not  renounce  our  faith 
ijT  i)ur  hopee. 

We  believe:  Our  prayers  have  reached  God. 

We  know:   Our  appeals  will  reach  people. 

For  we  are  asking  little — let  us  go  to  the 
land  of  our  forefathers. 

SIGNATURES 

ElashvlU.  Shabata  Mlkhallovlch,  Kutaisi, 
53  Dzhaparldze  St. 

ElashvlU,  Mikhail  Shabatovlch.  Kutaisi.  33 
Dzhaparldze  St. 

ElashvlU,  Izrall  Mlkhallovlch,  Kutolsl,  31 
Kirov  St. 

EluashvlU,  Yakov  Aronovlch,  Kutaisi,  5 
Mayakovsky  St. 

KhlkhlnashvlU.  Mordelth  Isakovlch.  Ku- 
taisi, 19  Makharadze  St. 

ChlkvashvlU.  Mikhail  Samullovlcb,  Ku- 
taisi, 38   KhaichanashvlU  St. 


ChlkvashvlU,  Moshe  SamuUovlch,  Ku- 
taisi. 32  Tseretell  St. 

Beberashvlll.  Mikhail  Rubenovlch.  Ku- 
taisi. 9  Klara-Tsetkln  St. 

ElashvlU,  Yakov  Izrallovlch,  Kutaisi,  54 
Tseretell  St 

MlkhelashvlU.  Khalm  Aronovlch.  Potl,  57 
Tskhokaya  St. 

MlkhallashvlU,  Albert  Khalmovlch.  Potl, 
57  Tskhakaya  St. 

MlkhelashvlU.  Aron  Khalmovlch.  Potl.  18 
Dzhaparldze  St. 

TetruashvlU.  Khalm  Davldovlch.  Kutaisi, 
5  Shaumyaii  Isl  Lane. 

TsltsuashvUl.  Isro  Zakharovlch,  Kutaisi,  5 
Shaumyan  1st  Lane. 

TsltsuashvUl,  Yefrem  Isrovlch,  Kutaisi,  6 
Shaumyan  1st  Lane. 

Yakoblshvlll.  Benslon  Shalomovlch,  Tbil- 
isi. 4  General  Delivery  (formerly  lived  at  91 
Barnov  St.)  . 

Batonlashvill,  Mikhail  Rafaelovich,  Ku- 
taisi, 53  Dzhaparldze  St. 

TetruashvlU,  Mikhail  Shalomovlch,  Ku- 
lashl.  114  Stalin  St. 


Leningrad 
To  ;lie  Chairman  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  USSR,  com    Podgorny.  N  V 

Dear  Nikola y  V'iktorovich;  I  liercljy  .ip- 
ply  to  you  with  the  request  to  permit  my 
family  to  emigrate  lor  permanent  residence 
to   Israel,  where  our  relatives  reside 

For  over  two  years,  in  accordance  with  the 
establi.ihed  order,  we  have  been  reque.stlng 
the  Ministry  of  Interior  of  the  USSR  to  give 
U-s  such  a  permit,  but  each  time  we  receive 
an  unmotivated  rcJu.sal.  And  this.  In  .spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  exists  an  order  of  the 
Praesldium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
USSR  concerning  the  ratification  of  the  In- 
ternational C.jnventlon  on  the  liquidation  of 
all  lorms  of  Racial  Discrimination,  which 
confirms  the  ri^ht  ot  every  person  lo  leave 
any  country,  including  his  own  And  this 
also,  in  spite  of  a  number  of  other  docu- 
ments that  ccnhrm  this  right  and  that  have 
been  signed  by  the  Soviet  Government 

Ml  my  numerous  complaints  to  the  above- 
mentioned  organs  about  the  contrary  to  law, 
negative  decision  of  the  .Ministry  of  Interior 
in  connection  with  my  family,  do  not.  as  a 
rule,  go  further  than  the  reception  rooms  or 
the  offices  of  these  establishments  and — evi- 
dently out  of  a  desire  to  avoid  giving  an  an- 
swer to  an  unpleasant  question — are  trans- 
mitted to  the  Ministry  of  Interior  of  the 
USSR  even  when  the  matter  In  question  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  .Ministry  of  Interior, 
You  can  see  this  from  the  attached  list  of 
our  applications  to  various  administrative 
organs. 

My  tamilv  consists  of  4  persons:  my  wife 
and  I  are  40  vears  old.  our  daughters  are  16 
and  10  I  am  an  engineer-metallurgist,  my 
wife  is  a  philologist  We  have  never  been 
engaged    in    any    confidential    work 

L.  S.  Kaminsky. 


JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  McGEIE.  Mr,  President,  this  week 
we  have  seen  the  passing  of  a  truly  re- 
markable American — Joseph  P.  Kennedy. 
We  in  this  body,  of  course,  are  touched  by 
the  death  of  this  man  because,  though 
he  did  not  serve  in  the  Senate  himself, 
he  has  sent  three  sons  to  the  Senate.  All 
of  us,  I  know,  share  a  bit  in  the  loss  felt 
by  Senator  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts; 
the  widow.  Mrs.  Rose  Kennedy;  and  other 
members  of  this  distinguished  family. 

If  Joe  Kennedy's  life  were  to  be  meas- 
ured only  by  the  success  he  achieved  in 
the  rearing  of  his  children,  in  a  tradi- 
tion of  public  service,  this  alone  would 
entitled  him  to  great  regard.  But  he 
did  more — much  more.  In  his  day,  he  was 
a  diplomat,  an  uncommonly  successful 
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businessman,  and  a  Government  admin- 
istrator. 

■We  who  have  watched  Mr.  Kennedy 
through  years  of  triumph,  through  years 
of  unparalleled  tragedy,  and  through 
years  of  ill  health  have  learned  to  respect 
him  highly  for  his  great  example.  That 
respect,  that  example,  will  carry  on. 


OIL  IMPORT  COST  REVEALED 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  the 
Office  charpcd  with  overseeing  the  man- 
datory oil  import  program,  has  finally 
revealed  the  true  cost  of  the  oil  import 
program. 

In  my  own  Stale  of  Wisconsin,  the  oil 
import  quota  program  costs  each  man. 
woman,  and  child  $29.08.  This  means  that 
the  average  family  of  four  must  pay 
SI  16.32  more  for  driving  their  car  or 
heating  their  home  than  they  would  if 
the  Federal  Government  did  not  inter- 
vene in  the  free  market  to  protect  the 
ma.ior  oil  companies  by  limiting  imports 
of  inexpensive  foreign  oil.  This  $116.32 
is  coming  right  from  the  pocket  of  the 

TOTAL  CONSUMtR  MO  P 


average  family  in  Wisconsin  and  going 
into  the  bulging  vaults  of  the  major  oil 
companies. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  and 
the  President  to  introduce  some  equity 
into  the  system.  We  can  no  longer  force 
the  average  consumers  to  subsidize  the 
gigantic  oil  companies  with  their  gi- 
gantic profits  by  paying  higher  prices 
and  taxes  than  they  should. 

In  order  that  every  Senator  can  see 
how  much  his  constituents  are  forced 
to  pay  in  higher  oil  prices  because  of  the 
oil  import  quota  program,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  OEP  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, EXECUTIVE  Office  of  the 
President. 

Washuigton.  DC.  Noirraber  20.  1969. 
Mr   Phillip  Arleda, 

Exrcutive    Director,   Cabinet    Ta.^k    Force   on 
Oil  Import  Contiol.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr   Areeda:  At  your  request,  the  OEP 
^tatr   hfis   estimated   the    1969    total   and   per 


capita  consumer  cost  of  oil  Import  control  on 
a  State  basis  The  overall  1969  estimated 
consumer  cost  in  the  OEP  staff  submission 
sl69  which  IS  in  the  public  record,  is  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  the  combined  con- 
sumption of  motor  gasoline  and  distillate  in 
eacii  Slate.  These  State  quantities  are  related 
to  the  total  consumption  of  motor  gasoline 
and  distillates  in  District  I.  Il-IV.  and  Dis- 
trict V^The  estimated  cost  of  the  program 
in  each  of  these  three  areas  is  attributed 
to  each  State  In  proportion  to  its  consump- 
tion of  gasoline  and  distillate  oil  relative  to 
the  total  gasoline  and  distillate  oil  consump- 
tion in  :tb  area. 

Pleai>e  note  that  this  is  an  OEP  staff  item. 
It  was  prep.ired  by  the  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  to  a.ssist  the  work 
of  the  Tii^k  Force.  It  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  views  of  the  Director  of  that  office 
nor  of  'he  oflice  Itself. 
Sincerely. 

EDVkTARD  R.  Saunders,  Jr  . 

Deputy  Director. 
National  Resource  Analyst^  Center. 

PS,— Mr,  Homet  asked  if  we  had  any  ob- 
jection to  making  the  enclosed  available  for 
the  public  record.  Although  the  data  devel- 
oped was  primarily  for  the  use  of  the  Task 
Force,  we  have  no  objection  to  makjng  it 
available  to  the  public. 


tR  CAPITA  COSIS  IN  1969  OF  OIL  IMPORT  CONTROLS  BY  STATIS  AND  PAD  DISTRICTS ' 


Demand  (thousand  battels) 


Costs 


Gasoltne'-     Distillates' 


Gasoline  Dollars 

and  Total*  per 

distillates   (thousands)         capita s 


Uistiictl'  , 

Connecticut ''f  II' 

Delaware      =   ,c7 

Oistricl  of  Columbia.    . .  ^  36/ 

flonda  65,44^ 

S^ -::..; \l:m 

Maryland     H'?^f 

Massachusetts -  ^;  ?/,, 

HewHampshiie  ..... c,' i.c 

rve«  Jersey       ui  ti\ 

rjorth  Carolina                    -  ^U  5^4 

Pennsylvania 96,  M 4 

Rhode  Island .^—  Jir! 

South  Carolina.- ,  lya 

Vernnont --  ,5  „„ 

Virginia   «  330 

West  Virginia '■'  "i 

District  total. 663.689 

[llSlllCt  II  .,, 

Illinois     tt'fi, 

Indiana ViVA 

13^3     34. /I' 

Kansas       -  28.198 

Kentucky".!!!!". HH^ 

Michigan.    86.851 

Minnesota J"-°" 

Missouri ^I'f* 

Nebraska ''■'o" 

North  Dakota l-^[^ 

Ot.10      99.247 

Oklahoma..    .       „-^,, 

South  Dakota-.     --  9.674 

Tennessee 7\i\n 

Wisconsin "'•''" 

District  total.- 673.775 


21   7i« 

3,  918 

3.b2b 

14,794 

12,013 

10,647 

18,754 

56,315 

7, ',06 

60  056 

'.06,843 

19  944 

53.721 

7.746 

7.788 

5,058 

22,236 

3.743 


46  335 
9  578 

8  892 
80,  236 
59,527 
20, 790 
51,327 

100  888 
14  266 

121,871 

226, 536 
70,  468 

155.765 
!5  144 
33.139 

9  587 
62.616 
18,734 


$95.  323 

20,426 

18,157 

165,680 

122,558 

43  122 

104,401 

206,  533 

29, 505 

249,656 

465,  267 

145  254 

320  013 

31,774 

68,  088 

20  426 

129,367 

38,  583 


31  79 
37,97 
22  28 
26  66 

26  61 
44  23 

27  54 
37  50 
42  09 
35-13 
25  58 

28  40 
27  4! 
25  00 
25.79 
48  98 
27  83 
21   54 


Demand  (thousand  barrels) 


Costs 


Gasoline-     Distillates' 


Gasoline  Dollars 

and  Total'  per 

distillates  (thousands)        capita  » 


442,010      1.105,699      2.270.000  29.91 


42  795 

144.022 

265.271 

24  03 

27  355 

82.  528 

150.888 

29  68 

14  172 

48. 889 

90.046 

32  81 

6.660 

7  3;4 

34, 858 

63.276 

27.24 

37.987 

70.577 

22,02 

16  601 

123.462 

226. 332 

25.74 

22  233 

62.  888 

114,383 

31  49 

17  067 

68.273 

126.551 

27  13 

6  487 

24.653 

46. 240 

31,30 

6  156 

14.669 

26.771 

42,29 

34. 025 

133.272 

245,801 

23.16 

5  173 

34.  543 

63.276 

24  92 

3  830 

13.504 

24. 337 

36  32 

10,278 
26.  341 

48.  593 

90, 046 

22  90 

68.111 

124,117 

29,08 

266.477  940.252       1.727.912 


26,33 


District  III:  .,  „. 

'Alabama,..         53,778 

Arkansas                    ...  20."1 

Louisiana                     32. 3SB 

Mississippi   -.     22.168 

New  Mexico- ,U'o« 

Texas                '"-'p" 

District  total .  M7, 780 

District  IV: 

Colorado «.787 

Idaho  8.428 

Mrinlana ,?-5„ 

Utah  1. 

Wyoming  ^■^"' 

District  total-  ^^. 8?6 

Districts  II   IV  total 977.381 

District  V: 

Jl^^^'  -  -  1  i^ 

Arizona     .-...» i,,;^ 

Calilornia '^^It? 

Hawaii-     . l-'^Y 

Nevada ,6.422 

Oregon %i'i,c 

Washington -   -■  33,445 

District  total -  283.^6^ 

ToUl  United  States 1.926.188 


6.556 
4.  079 
9.858 
5.097  • 
4.  183 
24,457 


40.  334 
24.800 
42.255 
27.265 
16.032 
151.323 


$73,010 
46.240 
77.878 
51.107 
29,  204 

277, 439 


54.230    302,010    55*.  878 


20.41 
23,33 
20  83 
?i.60 
28  97 
25  08 

23.77 


5,574 
7.748 
4.119 

4.750 
5.153 

27.  344 


28.  361 
!6. 176 
12.715 
15.487 
10.431 


51.107 
29,  204 
24,337 
29.204 
19.469 


25  24 
«!  60 
34  76 
27  86 
62  00 


83,170    153,322 


32.01 


348,051   1,325.432   2,434,000 


4.757 
4.599 

38,519 
1.381 
2.693 
13.298 
17.792 


6.612 

22.531 
234,868 
6.193 
9,115 
35.769 
51.237 


S.985 

34.  391 
3t,5.  560 
9.430 
13.867 
54.  360 
77,657 


83. 039 


366. 325 


555.  000 


873.100     2,799,288      5,258.000 


25.88 


35.54 

20,13 
18  01 
12  16 
29  82 
26  61 
24,  35 

19,69 

26.16 


:  r i'^o^r S^i^^olrir^ ^rvS^»a,is,.al  ^e,.n  Apr^  1 1   1969,  p.  7. 

;  !"o=Vrst\^.o?3^;r:c',r ".Ts^.c,s''r,^V  an^"^.;  '^,'AT^:i>  '^:Z..o.  ,o  cabinet  TasK 


"MJepa'rtme'n'l  ot"commerce  estimated  1969  population  used  to  derive  a  per  capita  cost. 


RETIREES  DEVELOP  A  PROGRAM  TO 
PROVIDE  A  NEEDED  SERVICE  FOR 
THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ne'sv  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  many  elderly  individuals  want 
and  need  to  (continue  working  after  re- 
tirement. For  a  large  number,  this  is  not 
necessarily  a  financial  need,  but  an  emo- 
tional one.  Such  persons  are  happy  to 


volunteer  their  services  to  aid  others. 
When  these  services  are  utilized,  the  ac- 
cumulated wisdom  and  experience  of  the 
elderly  volunteers  prove  more  than  bene- 
ficial to  all  concerned.  In  fact,  there  is 
recent  evidence  which  supports  my  con- 
viction that  certain  services  can  best  be 
provided  by  the  elderly. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  share  this  evi- 
dence with  my  colleagues  today,  because 


an  excellent  example  of  volunteer  serv- 
ices was  developed  by  an  elderly  part- 
time  employee  of  the  Committee  on 
Aging  Mr.  Ira  C.  Punston  was  formerly 
an  attorney  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  his  knowledge  and  experience 
is  now  proving  to  be  an  asset  to  the  com- 
mittee, where  he  works  2  days  a  rt'eek. 

Last  year,  Mr.   Punston  developed   a 
program    which    not    only    utilized    his 
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skills — and  those  of  a  number  of  other 
retirees— but  brought  needed  help  to 
other  elderly  persons.  The  program,  de- 
veloped with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, has  proved  »o  successful  that  it  will 
be  put  into  effec*,  on  a  national  basis  in 
January  1970. 

In  a  recent  Associated  Press  column, 
"Security  for  You,"  Martin  Segal  ex- 
plained the  program  in  some  detail.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Segal's 
column,  entitled  "Tax  Help  Due  for  El- 
derly." be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SECtmn-Y  roB  Tou— Tax  Help  Due  for 

Elderi-y 

(By   Martin    E.    Segal) 

Because  of  the  number  of  special  provi- 
sions affecting  them,  older  taxpayers  some- 
times are  confused  when  It  comes  to  filing 
their  tax  returns.  Often  they  pay  more  taxes 
than  they  should,  and  for  those  who  have 
low  Incomes,  this  Is  a  weighty  burden. 

Help  Is  on  the  way  for  the  older  taxpayer. 
A  plan  on  the  drawing  boards  would  make  It 
possible  for  elderly  persons  with  low  Incomes 
t<'  obtalA  assistance  in  preparing  their  re- 
turns at  "places  and  under  circumstances 
which  would  enable  them  to  take  advantage 
of  the  service  ottered. 

The  program  stems  from  a  1989  experi- 
ment in  which  more  than  70  people  got  help 
in  preparing  their  Income  tax  returns  from 
four  volunteers  ranging  in  age  from  65  to 
85.  These  volunteers  were  trained  by  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Personnel. 

C  Ira  Punston.  formerly  an  attorney  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  now  In  private 
practice,  came  up  with  the  Idea  for  the 
program.  Punston.  who  Is  now  working  part- 
time  on  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  was  encouraged  to  follow 
up  the  concept  with  the  Washington.  D.C. 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Aging. 

MOST    HAD    PAm    TOO    MUCH 

Punston  was  Joined  by  Floyd  McNaughton. 
formerly  with  the  Census  Bureau  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Maryland:  Chester  Lelch,  formerly  with  the 
Coast  and  GeodeUc  Survey;  and  Kingston 
Bowman,  formerly  employed  an  an  engineer 
with  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  agreed  to  train 
them. 

The  73  persons  who  were  helped  were  bad- 
ly in  need  of  such  assistance.  It  W£is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  most  of  them  had  been 
paying  more  taxes  than  had  been  required. 

For  example,  a  widow  over  66  with  a  civil 
service  annuity  of  $2,500  had  been  paying  a 
tax  of  $128  as  Indicated  by  the  tax  tables — 
without  realizing  that  she  was  entitled  to  a 
retirement  Income  credit  against  the  tax 
which  completely  eliminated  It.  She  not  only 
had  no  tax  to  pay  for  the  year  but  was  en- 
titled to  a  refund  for  the  two  prior  years. 
The  application  for  such  refund  was  pre- 
pared for  her  and  the  money  had  been  re- 
ceived. 

TO     START     IN     1970 

Many  similar  examples  could  be  cited. 
There  were  even  persons  who  did  nor  rcHllze 
that  they  were  entitled  to  an  additional 
exemption  when  they  became  65  years  of  age. 

Interest  has  since  been  expressed  by  many 
other  persons  who  wish  to  enlist  In  this 
worthwhile  activity  during  the  next  tax  sea- 
son. It  .should  be  the  fore-runner  of  other 
programs  in  which  elderly  people  may  en- 
joy activities  designed  to  help  other  elderly 
people  who  need  assistance. 

The  program  was  sponsored  by  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging.  The  plan  Is  to 
put  the  program  into  effect  on  a  national 
basis  in  January  1970.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  expressed  Its  willingness  to  train 
the  volunteers  and  continue  its  cooperation. 


Purther  information  la  available  from  C. 
Ira  Punston,  Room  233G.  Senate  OfHce  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC  30001. 


THE    KATHERINE    HAMILTON    VOL- 
UNTEER OP  THE  YEAR  AWARD 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  this  week  a 
unique  individual  is  being  honored  by 
the  National  Association  for  Mental 
Health  which  is  currently  holding  Its  an- 
nual meeting  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Mack  Bright,  of  Blackfoot.  Idaho, 
will  be  the  recipient  of  the  Katherlne 
Hamilton  Volunteer  of  the  Year 
Award — the  highest  honor  bestowed  up- 
on a  volunteer  for  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  mentally  ill. 

This  award,  which  has  been  presented 
annually  since  1964  by  the  Indiana  Men- 
tal Health  Memorial  Foundation,  is 
named  in  honor  of  one  of  my  former  con- 
stituents from  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

Katy  Hamilton  dedicated  33  years  of 
her  life  to  the  mentally  ill.  She  helped 
to  organize  and  promote  the  growth  of 
the  Vigo  County  chapter,  served  the 
mental  health  association  in  Indiana  for 
10  years  as  a  board  member,  was  secre- 
tary and  delegate  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Mental  Health,  contributed 
to  eliminating  the  practice  of  patient 
jailings  in  her  home  comity,  and  helped 
to  establish  psychiatric  clinics  and  the 
"adopt-a-patient  program"  in  which 
other  persons  assume  the  role  of  relative 
to  a  patient.  She  also  assisted  in  the 
development  of  hospital  volunteers  in 
Indiana,  lobbied  for  increased  appropria- 
tions for  the  department  for  mental 
health,  and  helped  expand  the  National 
Association  for  Mental  Health. 

The  award  was  made  possible  through 
the  generosity  of  Miss  Hamilton  be- 
queathing the  bulk  of  her  estate  to  the 
Indiana  Mental  Health  Association  and 
to  the  Vigo  County  chapter.  This  enabled 
the  association  to  form  the  Indiana 
Mental  Health  Memorial  Foundation, 
which  is  dedicated  to  undertake,  pro- 
mote, and  develop  research,  education, 
and  other  services  related  to  the  field  of 
mental  health. 

The  ViRo  County  chapter  used  its  share 
of  the  Hamilton  estate  to  help  to  provide 
Ucal  funds  for  the  Community  Compre- 
hensive Mental  Health  Center  which  will 
be  named  in  her  honor.  The  Katherlne 
Hamilton  Comprehensive  Mental  Center 
will  be  the  first  free-standing  center 
constructed  in  Indiana. 

The  future  of  the  Katherlne  Hamilton 
center  and  other  such  institutions,  as 
well  as  all  the  patients  they  will  serve, 
will  in  part  depend  on  both  the  State  and 
National  Governments  assuming  some  of 
the  financial  burden  incurred  for  op- 
erating and  maintenance  costs.  I  trust 
that  In  the  next  few  months  Congress 
will  give  serious  attention  to  bills  now 
pending  that  would  expand  the  matching 
grant  .system  to  include  substantial 
fimding  for  this  and  other  similar  new 
local  mental  centers. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY:   PESTI- 
CIDES AND  THE  RESTRICTION  OF 

DEyr 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  today  takes  one  of  Its  most  Im- 
portant and  controversial  steps  In  de- 


ciding whether  to  confirm  a  nominee  to 
the  highest  court  In  the  land.  Yet  I  hope 
this  momentous  vote  will  not  overshadow 
a  far-reaching  decision  announced  yes- 
terday by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Secretary  Hardin  declared  that  nearly 
all  uses  of  DDT  are  to  be  prohibited  by 
December  31,  1970.  Uses  deemed  essential 
by  the  Secretary  will  be  permitted  to 
continue.  The  ban  will  affect  some  14 
million  pounds  of  the  pesticide  or  35  i>er- 
cent  of  the  total  domestic  use  of  DDT. 

The  Secretary's  Etctlon  follows  the  rec- 
ommendation by  HEW  Secretary  Robert 
Finch  that  the  pesticides  use  be  re- 
stricted within  2  years.  Both  Secretaries 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  action, 
and  I  wish  to  acknowledge  and  thank  Dr. 
Emil  Mrak,  former  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Davis,  for  the 
leadership  he  provided  the  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Commission  on 
Pesticides. 

As  a  Senator  who  has  introduced  wide- 
ranging  legislation  on  pesticides,  I  believe 
Secretary'  Hardin's  decision  to  be  an  im- 
portant one.  The  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment has  declined  significantly,  and  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  persistent  pesti- 
cides has  contributed  substantially  to  the 
deterioration.  The  restriction  on  DDT 
is  a  step,  and  an  Important  one,  to  re- 
store this  quality. 

It  is  equally  important  for  it  demon- 
strates that  our  Institutions  of  govern- 
ment can  be  responsive  to  a  concerned 
and  active  citizenry.  The  campaign  to 
ban  DDT  has  gone  on  for  some  time  now. 
Secretar>-  Hardin's  action  Is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  this  effort.  The  symbolic  nature 
of  the  Secretary's  decision  should  thus 
not  be  forgotten. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
this  restriction  on  the  use  of  DDT.  I  urge 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  the  Inte- 
rior, and  HEW  to  increase  its  scope 
quickly  by  using  Immediately  nonperslst- 
ent  alternates  now  available  and  acceler- 
ating the  research  for  additional  substi- 
tutes. Finally,  I  call  for  appropriate 
action  to  limit  the  use  of  other  hard  pes- 
ticides such  as  dieldrin  and  endrln  so  that 
these  poisons  no  longer  endanger  our 
environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  articles  from  today's 
Washington  Post  and  Baltimore  Sun  an- 
nouncing the  restrictions  on  DDT  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  21,  19691 

Untted  States  Prohibits  O.ve-Third  or  All 
DDT  Use 

The  Nixon  administration  yesterday  took 
its  first  major  step  to  bar  the  use  of  the 
pesticide  DDT  on  farms  and  gardens  and  said 
an  almost  complete  ban  would  be  in  effect 
by  the  end  of  next  year. 

Following  a  meeting  of  the  President's  En- 
vironmental Quality  Council  at  the  White 
House,  with  Mr.  Nixon  presiding.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clif- 
ford M.  Hardin  had  ordered  cancellation 
within  30  days  of  the  use  of  DDT  on  shade 
tree  pests,  {)e8ts  in  water  areas,  house  and 
garden  pests  and  tobacco  pests. 

Some  14  million  pounds,  or  36  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  of  DDT  annually  used  In 
this  country,  is  manvifEwitured  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

In  addition,  Hardin  announced  his  inten- 
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tlon  10  cancel  "all  other  DDT  uses"  and  asked 
for  comment  from  the  industry  within  90 
days. 

Exceptions  will  be  made  where  DDT  Is 
needed  for  prevention  or  control  of  human 
disease  or  other  essential  uses  for  which  no 
alternative  is  available."  he  said. 

Action  on  this  order  will  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  next  year,  Hardin  said. 

Beginning  in  March,  action  regarding  other 
persistent  pesticides  will  be  taken,  using  the 
same  criteria  and  procedures  being  applied  to 
DDT,"  Hardin  announced. 

Last  week,  the  administration  announced 
that  it  intended  to  phase  out  most  domestic 
uses  of  DDT  over  the  next  two  years. 

Hardin  also  turned  over  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  responsl- 
bllltv  for  determining  "public  health  aspects 
of  ail  pesticide  registrations." 

The  Environmental  Quality  Council  said 
it  would  establish  a  committee  on  pesticides 
under  Harden  "s  chairmanship  to  coordinate 
programs  and  develop  policy. 

IProm  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Nov.  21,  1969] 
Untted  States  Orders  DDT  Ctjrbs — Prohibi- 
tion OF  MOST  UsKS  Planned  bt  Dickmbeb 
31,  1S70 

Washikgton.  November  20. — Clifford  M. 
Hardin.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  announced 
todav  his  intention  to  outlaw  nearly  all  uses 
of  DDT  by  December  31.  1970,  and  to  prohibit 
within  30  days  use  of  the  controversial  pesti- 
cide to  kill  Insects  infesting  homes,  shade 
trees,  aquatic  areas,  gardens  and  tobacco 
fields. 

Mr.  Hardin's  action  cuts  In  half  the  pro- 
posal of  Robert  H.  Pinch,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  that  DDT  be  out- 
lawed for  Interstate  sale  or  shipment  In  two 
years.  Mr.  Pinch  called  for  a  two-year  phase- 
out  about  two  weeks  ago. 

The  ban,  based  on  the  possible  harmful 
effects  of  use  of  this  pesticide,  Involves  some 
14  million  pounds  or  about  35  per  cent  of 
the  total  DDT  used  in  this  country. 

.\fter  meeting  with  President  Nixon,  the 
Environmental  Quality  Council  also  an- 
nounced Its  intention  to  cancel  all  other  use 
of  DDT,  except  for  emergency  control  of  dis- 
eases and  massive  crop-pest  infestations,  by 
December  31,  1970. 

It  called  for  comment  within  90  days  on 
this  Intention. 

Exceptions  would  be  made  in  the  area  of 
public  health  and  for  other  essential  uses  for 
which  no  alternative  is  available. 

Beginning  in  March,  similar  action  will  be 
taken  In  a  review  of  other  persistent  pesti- 
cides. 

Dr.  Lee  DuBrldge,  executive  secretary  of  the 
council  and  Mr.  Nixon's  science  adviser, 
along  with  Mr  Hardin  and  Mr.  Finch.  Joined 
in  the  announcement  today  at  the  White 
House, 

Mr.  Pinch  said:  "We  have  no  proof  that 
DDT  Is  in  fact  carcinogenic,"  or  cancer- 
causing  in  humans.  He  said  a  report  of  the 
commission  on  pesticides  recognized  the  fact 
that  there  was  seme  evidence  of  its  being 
carcinogenic  in  animals. 

Ukited  States  To  Review  Pesticide  Aid 
Washington'.  November  20. — The  United 
States  will  make  a  prompt  review  of  foreign- 
aid  programs  involving  the  use  of  pesticides 
following  the  recent  decision  to  phase  out 
the  use  of  DDT.  the  White  House  anncui:ced 

todav. 

The  review  will  be  made  by  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Development 
in  colla'3ora*lcn  with  the  aid-receiving  coun- 
tries. 


MR.   AGNEW:    NO   LONGER   A 

LAUGHING  MATTER 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 

weeks,  the  Washington  Post,  in  Its  usual 

self-r  ght:o'as  fashion,  has  been  lectur- 


ing the  public  on  the  right  of  dissent. 
Everyone  in  the  eyes  of  the  Washington 
Post  has  a  natural  and  Innate  right  to 
dissent  from  establishment  notions, 
evers'one  Mr.  President,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 
In  its  editorials,  news  columns  and  in 
its  editorial  page  comments  beginning  on 
Friday,  November  19.  1969,  the  Post  has 
let  it  be  known  that  it  Is  distressed  con- 
cerning the  Vice  President's  remarks  In 
Des  Moines.  It  sees  In  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's remarks.  Mr.  President,  the  omi- 
nous threat  of  television  censorship.  It 
would  appear  that  as  a  multiple  o^^-ner 
of  television  and  radio  licenses,  the 
Washington  Post-Newsweek  Corp..  has  a 
particular  concern  in  this  area. 

I  must  point  out.  however,  that  the 
Washington  Post  is  apparently  not  op- 
posed to  censorship  and  the  suppression 
of  ideas  as  a  matter  of  principle.  There 
are  times,  Mr.  President,  when  the  Post 
feels  that  certain  ideas  should  be  sup- 
pressed and  certain  spokesmen  should  be 
"silenced."  In  this  context.  I  refer  to  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  October  21.  1969.  again  con- 
cerning Vice  President  Agnew. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
document  be  Inserted  in  the  Record.  The 
article  Indicates.  I  think,  the  abiding  in- 
terest of  the  Washington  Post  in  the  free 
and  unfettered  expression  of  opinions  <Mi 
controversial  issues,  providing,  of  course, 
the  Post  approves  the  views  expressed 
and  person  expressing  them. 
The  last  sentence  of  the  editorial  reads: 
If  Mr.  Nixon  wishes  to  be  in  any  way  con- 
vincing In  this  matter  or  to  preserve  the  no- 
tion that  he  Is  acting  in  good  faith,  then  he 
must  repudiate  the  excesses  of  his  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  silence  him  or— Ideally— do  both. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Mr.  Agnew:  No  Loncer  a  L.wcking  Matter 

By  writ  and  by  tradition  the  vice-presi- 
dency is  nn  office  in  which  there  is  practical- 
ly nothing  to  do.  The  trick  oi  course  lies  in 
doing  it  well — in  standing  back  and  learn- 
ing, in  readying  oneself  for  any  emergency, 
in  supporting  the  President  backstairs  where 
one  can  and  in  doing  nothing  that  goes 
against  his  interest.  Clearly,  then,  in  the  case 
of  Vice  President  Agnew  we  are  faced  with 
one  or  two  possibilities.  One  is  that  Mr. 
Agnew  with  his  ten-month  roadshow  of 
gaffes,  goofs,  and  raw  demagoguery  hasn't 
caught  on  to  his  Job.  The  other  Is  that  he 
has — that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  authorizing  and  or 
approving  the  Vice  President's  publio  dicta 
as  part  of  some  elaborate  (and  foredoomed) 
political  game.  Neither  is  particularly  re- 
assuring, but  if  the  latter  is  the  case,  we 
should  be  told. 

In  New  Orleans  on  Sunday  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent made  this  necessary  with  his  com- 
ments on  the  war  and  on  the  motivations  of 
tho:c  involved  in  last  week's  Vietnam  mora- 
torium: 

■If  the  moratorium  had  any  use  what- 
ever, it  served  as  an  emotional  purgative  for 
thoie  who  feel  the  need  to  cleanse  them- 
selves of  their  lack  of  ability  to  offer  a  con- 
structive solution  to  the  problem." 
And  again : 

"A  spirit  of  national  masochism  prevails, 
encouraged  by  an  effete  corps  of  Impudent 
'nobs  who  characterize  themselves  as  intel- 
lectuals. It  is  In  this  setting  of  dangerous 
oversimplification  that  the  war  In  Vietnam 

achieves  its  greatest  distortion." 

'  And  again: 


"Great  patriots  of  past  generations  would 
find  It  dlfllcult  to  believe  that  .Americans 
would  ever  doubt  the  validity  or  America's 
resolve  to  protect  free  men  Irom  totalitarian 
attack.  Yet  tcday  we  bee  those  am^nj;  us 
who  prefer  to  side  with  an  enemy  aggresor 
rather  than  stand  by  this  free  nation  " 

Mr.  Agnew  also  let  It  be  known  that  those 
who  participated  in  the  moratorivmi  were 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  supporting  'a  massive 
public  outpouring  of  sentiment  against  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States"  and  of  not  oaring  to  "disassociate 
themselves  from  the  objective  enunciated  by 
the  enemy  in  Hanoi." 

Now  what  is  Interesting  in  all  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  Vice  President's  line  of 
thought  or  his  ham-handed  effort  to  discredit 
the  motivation  and  question  the  loyalty  of 
a  large  and  respectable  part  of  the  pwlitlcal 
community :  we  have  seen  and  heard  all  that 
before.  It  is  not  even  to  the  main  point  to 
observe  that  Mr.  Agnew  has  outdone  himself 
In  assuring  the  hostility  of  a  part  of  the  elec- 
torate Mr.  Nixon  has  some  interest  in  calm- 
ing down.  Nor  does  the  subject  upon  which 
Mr.  Agnew  chose  to  discourse  with  such  ve- 
hemence permit  his  remarks  to  be  received 
with  the  national  giggle  they  so  frequently 
Inspire.  This  time  around  the  only  question 
worth  asking  Is  what  the  President  thought 
of  what  Mr.  Agnew  said. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  engaged  In  a  highly  chancy 
and  complicated  maneuver  to  end  the  war  In 
Vietnam  in  a  way   which  will  not  do  'itter 
\-lolence  to  this  country's  Interests  abroad  and 
which  vk-lll  not  result  in  a  terrible  rending  of 
the    social    fabric    at    home — In    a   rlght-to- 
middle  uprising  based  on  charges  of  betrayal 
and  sell-out.  At  least  that  is  what  you  can 
hear  any  day  of  the  week  from  those  behind 
the  scenes  in  his  adm.nislraticn  who  argue 
the  case  for   his  method   of  disengagement 
and    who   beg   understanding   of   it    Simul- 
taneously we  witness  Vice  President  Agnew 
out  fomenting  precisely  the  kinds  of  emo- 
tions others  in  the  White  Huuse  profess  to 
fear  and  claim  their  strategy  is  designed  in 
large  measure  to  avoid.  It  really  will  not  do 
for  Mr    Zlegler.  the  White  House  spokesman, 
merely    to    indicate    that    vice    presidential 
speeches  for  party  gathertngs  are  not  cleared 
in  advance  by  the  Vfhite  House.  If  Mr.  Nixon 
wishes  to  be  in  any  way  convincing  in  this 
matter  or  to  preserve  the  notion  that  he  is 
acting  in  good  faith,  then  he  must  repudiate 
the  excesses  of  his  Vice  President  or  sUence 
him  or — ideally — do  lx)th. 


ARMED        SERVICES        COMMITTEE 
SHOULD    INVESTIGATE    ALLEGED 
U  S.  INVOLVEMENT  IN  DEATHS  OP 
VIETNAMESE  CIVILIANS 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
cent days  the  American  and  foreign  news 
media  have  carried   numerous   reports 
concerning  the   alleged   massacre   of   a 
large  number  of  Vietnamese  civilians  by 
American  mlUtary  personnel  In  Vietnam. 
The   New   York   Times   this  morning 
quoted   British   Prime   Minister   Harold 
Wilson   as  saying   that   If   the    reports 
proved  "one-quarter  true,  they  would  be 
regarded  as  verj-  grave  atrocities." 

Yesterday,  in  a  letter  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  « Mr.  Stennis  ',  I  re- 
quested that  the  committee  Initiate  a 
full-scale  Investigation  concerning  these 
alleged  killings  and  the  operation  of  the 
Phoenix  program— an  alleged  United 
States-Saigon  program  for  assassinating 
supposed  NLF  village  officials. 

Mr.  President,  these  charges  raise 
grave  moral  questions  concerning  the 
conduct  of  our  troops  and  the  Integrity 
of  our  country.  They  must  be  thoroughly 
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and  impartially  Investigated  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity. 

I  ask  the  support  of  every  Member  ol 
Congress  in  seeking  early  resolution  of 
these  charges. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  of  yester- 
day to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  I 

I  November  20   1969 

Hon.  John  C    Stbnnis. 

Chairman.  Senate  Armfd  Servtci's  Commit- 
ter, Wa'^hmgton.  DC. 
Dear  Mr  Chairman  On  August  13  of  this 
year.  Senator  CrB.iston  and  I  ppoke  out 
against  the  mistreatment  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  by  North  Vietnam  and  the 
NLF.  In  a  statement  In  which  we  were  Joined 
by  39  other  Senators,  we  called  upon  our 
adversaries  In  Vietnam  to  observe  certain 
minimum  standards  of  humanity  In  the 
treatment  of  our  prisoners. 

If  we,  as  members  of  Congress,  are  con- 
cerned with  the  treatment  of  our  flghtini; 
men  by  the  enemy,  we  should  be  equally  con- 
cerned that  our  military  forces  In  Vietnam 
maintain' tTie  standards  of  a  civilized  nation 
at  *ar      ■  ~' 

Livst  week,  eye  witnesses  quoted  In  the 
news  media  reported  the  alleged  massacre  of 
a  large  number  of  Vietnamese  civilians  by 
American  military  personnel  In  an  offensive 
m  the  Quangnal  City  area  of  Vietnam  last 
year. 

These  eyewitnesses  describe  instances  or 
premeditated  kllUngs  of  unarmed  Vietnam- 
ese villagers,  mostly  women  and  children, 
by  American  soldiers.  The  estimates  of  the 
number  killed  range  from  90  to  over  500.  the 
latter  figure  being  cited  by  Vietnamese  sur- 
vivors. 

Even  more  shocking,  these  witnesses  report 
that  a  large  part  of  a  company  of  Ameri- 
can troops  participated  In  the  shootings: 
that  the  killings  were  committed  at  the 
Instruction  of  certain  officers  and  non-com- 
mlssloned  officers:  and  that  at  least  one  of 
the  witnesses  was  warned  by  his  military 
superiors  not  to  report  the  occurrence 

I  understand  that  the  Army  Is  current- 
ly Investigating  the  Incident. 

I  am  equally  concerned  with  the  report 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  Joint  U.S  - 
Saigon  "Phoenix"  program  for  assassinating 
supposed  NLP  village  officials.  Saigon  radio 
allegedly  reported  that  by  December  31. 
1968— one  vear  after  Its  Inception  thH 
program  had  caused  the  death  of  18.393 
persons. 

In  his  November  3rd  speech,  the  President 
expressed  his  deep  concern  that  a  collapse 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  government  might 
result  in  a  •'bloodbath"— In  slaughter  of  In- 
nocent Vietnamese  civilians  by  Communist 
forces  He  indicated  that  his  apprehension 
over  such  a  possibility  has  to  a  considerable 
degree  influenced  his  Vietnam  policy. 

If  American  policy  in  Vietnam  is  so  deeply 
concerned  with  the  pi.>sslblUty  of  a  "blood- 
bath" perpetrated  by  Communist  forces,  it 
should  be  equaUy  concerned  with  prevent- 
ing the  deliberate  killing  of  civilians  by 
our  own  or  South   Vietnamese  forces. 

Such  barbarous  treatment  of  Vietnamese 
civilians  can  totally  destroy  any  credibil- 
ity the  United  States  can  claim  to  have  for 
Its  presence  in  Vietnam. 

I  therefore  reepectfully  request  that  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  initiate 
a  full-scale  investigation  concerning  al- 
leged killings  of  South  Vietnamese  civilians 
by  American  troops;  and  concerning  the  op- 
eration of  the  "Phoenix"  program.  I  request 
tnat  your  Investigation  include  a  review  of 
what  steps,  if  any.  have  been  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Amerl 


can   military   command   in   Vietnam   to   pre- 
vent killings  of  this  nature  In  the  future. 

Sincerely. 

Charixs   E    Ooodbm.. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mcrmng 
business  is  concluded. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
is  in  executive  session,  willi  the  time 
equally  divided. 


SUPREME   COURT   OF   THE    UNITED 
STATES 

The  Senate,  in  executive  ,se.=s;on.  re- 
siimed  the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tijn  of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth.  Jr.,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  side,  imder  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  I  yield  all  the  time  except 
one-half  minute  to  the  distinsuished 
Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Bayh  ' .  and 
that  one-half  minute  I  will  yield  to  the 
distin.iiuished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr.  Byrdi  . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  interest  of  decoriun,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  instruct  the  Sergeant  at 
Arm.s  that  the  floor  be  cleared  of  all  .«taff 
personnel  and  the  lobbies  be  cleared 
of  all  staff  per.sonnel  until  the  vote  on 
the  Haynsworth  nomination  has  been 
completed,  w;th  the  exception  of  those 
.staff  personnel  who  are  immediately 
needed  by  their  respective  Senators  in 
connecticn  with  the  Haynsworth  nom- 
ination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  is  so  instinicted. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  di.st-nauished  Senator  from  Maine 
'Mr.  MusKiE'  such  time  as  he  feels  he 
requires  to  cover  the  subject  he  addresses 
him.'^elf  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  any  Presidential  nomi- 
nation subject  to  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  is  a  serious  matter. 

Any  President,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
constitutional  responsibility  to  make 
such  nominations,  is  entitled  to  the  con- 
sideration of  his  selections  on  their 
merits. 

His  nominees,  whose  qualifications  are 
in  issue,  are  entitled  to  the  fair  and  bal- 
anced judgment  of  the  Senate. 

The  integrity  of  the  political  institu- 
tions involved — and  the  confidence  of 
our  citizens  in  their  effectiveness  and 
evenhandedness — must  also  be  consid- 
ered. 

In  appointments  such  as  those  to  his 
Cabinet,  the  President  is  rarely  denied 
confirmation  of  his  choices.  He  is  given 
wide  latitude  to  implement  his  mandate 
at  the  polls  by  subordinates  of  his  choos- 
ing, and  his  and  their  performance  is 
subject  to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  voters  at  the  polls.  Moreover,  their 
tenure  is  limited,  and  their  decisions  and 
official  actions  are  subject  to  legislative 
oversight. 

Appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 


have  been  traditionally  regarded  as  im- 
posing a  different  and  more  independent 
kind  of  responsibility  upon  the  Senate. 
The  Senate,  for  example,  has  failed  to 
confirm  one-sixth  of  all  nominations  to 
the  Court. 

Supreme  Court  Justices  are  appointed 
for  life.  Their  tenure  may  extend  over 
decades,  and  their  decisions  and  opin- 
ions can  have  a  profound  impact  upon 
public  policy  and  the  direction  of  our 
national  life  for  years  to  come.  Their 
performance  is  not  subject  to  the  ap- 
p.'Gval  or  disapproval  of  the  electorate. 
Their  decisions  and  official  actions  are 
not  subject  to  legislative  oversight. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations, 
no  Senator,  I  am  sure,  has  taken  lightly 
the  respon-sibility  of  casting  his  vote  on 
the  appointment  pending  before  us. 

Clearly,  men  of  good  will,  and  integrity, 
and  .ludgment,  in  and  outside  the  Sen- 
ate. ha\e  endorsed  this  appointment. 
Others,  of  equal  good  will,  and  integrity, 
and  judgment  have  expressed  opposition 
to  it. 

They  have  divided  upon  three  que.s- 
tion.s: 

First.  Has  the  nominee,  in  the  conduct 
of  his  personal  business  and  financial 
affair.';,  been  sufficiently  sensitive  to  their 
implications  relative  to  his  rrspon.sibili- 
t!(S  as  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  circuit  court 
cf  apjjeals? 

Second.  Has  the  nominee,  in  the  cases 
which  have  come  before  his  court,  been 
sufficientlv  .sensitive  to  the  need  for 
ineanincful  implementation  of  the  civil 
1  r^'its  of  all  citizens'' 

Third.  Ha.s  the  nominee,  i-i  the  cases 
which  have  come  fccfor.-^  his  court,  been 
evenhanded  in  his  labor-management 
decisions? 

I  am  most  troubled  by  the  fint  ques- 
tion. I  am  not  persuaded  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  is  a  dishone.<t  man.  H's  ac- 
tions, however,  raise  .serious  questions 
about  his  sen.se  of  priorities  and  his 
sensitivity  to  judicial  ethics  which  re- 
quire a  judge  to  avoid  even  the  appear- 
ance of  private  uain  through  a  iJublic 
action. 

From  19.50  until  March  1964.  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  a  one-seventh  owner 
and  a  director  of  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic,  a  lessor  of  vending  machines.  He 
had  founded  the  corporation  along  with 
•six  other  individuals,  three  of  whom 
were  his  law  partners  and  one  of  whom 
was  a  business  as.sociate.  He  served  as 
its  first  vice  president,  and  his  wife  was 
the  corporation's  secretaiT  As  late  as 
1963.  Judge  Haynsworth  remained  as  a 
ti-ustee  of  the  company's  profit-sharing 
and  retirement  plan  and  attended  week- 
ly directors'  meetings,  for  which  his  an- 
nual fee  wai,  as  high  as  $2,600. 

Since  1958  the  company  had  done  a 
.substantial  amount  of  busines.s  with 
mills  controlled  by  the  Deerinu-Milliken 
Co.  Gross  annual  earnings  from  Vend-A- 
Matic's  contracts  with  those  mills  to- 
taled nearly  $50,000  as  of  June  1963.  In 
August  of  1963.  new  contracts  with  other 
such  mills  increased  those  gross  earn- 
ings to  SIOO.OOO  per  year. 

Despite  those  connections.  Judge 
Haynsworth  sat,  heard,  and  wrote  the 
opinion  in  the  preliminary  phase  of 
major  labor  litigation  involving  Deerlng- 
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Milliken  in  1961.  In  June  of  1963.  heard 
the  ease  on  the  merits  as  a  member  of  the 
court  of  appeals  and  joined  the  3  to  2 
majority  ruling  in  favor  of  Deering- 
Milliken.  Moreover,  the  lawyers  who 
argued  the  case  for  Deering-Milllken  in 
1963  were  directors  in  the  North  Carolina 
subsidiary  of  Vend-A-Matic  until  they 
resigned  on  June  12,  1963— the  day  be- 
fore the  oral  argument  before  Judge 
Haynsworth's  court  on  June  13,  1963. 

Judse  Haynsworth  not  only  failed  to 
disqualify  himself  in  the  case,  he  also 
failed  to  disclose  that  one  of  the  litigants 
was  a  major  customer  of  a  closely  held 
corporation  of  which  he  was  a  founder, 
director,  and  officer — a  corporation  in 
which  he  sold  his  interest  in  April  1964 
for  almost  $450,000. 

In  1968  Judge  Haynsworth  purchased 
1.000  shares  of  Brunswick  Corp,  while 
it  was  a  litigant  in  a  case  before  him. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  raised 
only  the  most  questionable  defense  for 
this  stock  purchase:  that  the  case  had 
been  decided  even  though  the  opinion 
had  yet  to  be  issued.  This  action  raises 
serious  questions  about  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's sense  of  priorities  -atid  his  .sensi- 
tivity to  judicial  ethics  which  require  a 
judge  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
private  gain  through  a  public  action. 

What  emerges  from  the  evidence  is 
the  picture,  not  of  a  dishonest  judge,  but 
of  a  man  who  has  exhibited  a  marked 
insensitivity  to  situations  involving  con- 
flict of  interest  risks.  Today,  public  con- 
fidence in  our  institutions  requires  more 
than  this. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  the  Mur- 
chison  case  in  1955: 

A  fair  trial  in  a  fair  tribunal  is  a  basic  re- 
quirement of  due  process  Fairness,  of  course, 
requires  an  absence  of  actual  bias  In  the  trial 
of  cases.  But  our  system  of  law  has  always 
endeavored  to  prevent  even  the  probability 
of  vinfalrness. 

The  Court  added: 

To  i>erform  Its  high  function  in  the  best 
way.  Justice  must  satisfy  the  appearance  of 

Justice. 

On  this  first  que.stion.  therefore,  I 
regretfully  conclude  that  I  cannot  vote 
to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Haynsworth. 

In  addition,  however,  I  wish  to  record 
my  concern  over  the  implications  of  his 
opinions  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  if  his 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

It  has  taken  us  over  100  years  to  shape 
public  policy  .so  that  it  moves  in  the  di- 
rection of  equal  rights  for  all  our  citizens. 
In  recent  years  Congress  has  enacted 
legislation  to  halt  discrimination  in  edu- 
cation, public  facilities,  employment, 
housing,  and  voting.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  played  an  indispensable  role  in  in- 
terpreting these  acts,  in  insisting  on  an 
end  to  segregated  schooling,  and  in  in- 
suring equal  representation  of  voters.  At 
long  last,  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  mean- 
ingful implementation  of  these  rights. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  President, 
of  course,  to  try  to  shift  the  direction  and 
the  thrust  of  the  Court's  opinions  in  this 
field  by  his  annointments  to  the  Court.  It 
is  my  prerogative  and  my  responsibility 
to  disagree  with  him  when  I  believe,  as 
I  do.  that  such  a  change  would  not  be  in 
our  country's  best  Interests. 


Today,  in  my  judgment,  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  must  be  fully  sensitive  to 
the  efforts  of  all  Americans  to  participate 
fully  in  our  society.  He  must  consider, 
with  understanding  and  compassion, 
cases  which  are  enmeshed  in  the  most 
perplexing  social  problems  besetting  our 
Nation. 

Judge  Haynsworth's  record  does  not 
endence  the  sensitivity  and  understand- 
ing that  this  task  demands. 

In  1962  Judge  Haynsworth  supported — 
in  a  di-ssenting  opinion — a  plan  which 
avoided  all  but  token  changes  in  the 
segregated  school  system.  This  was  a  full 
8  years  after  the  Brown  decision. 

In  1963  Judge  Haynsworth  condoned 
further  procedural  delays  for  the  black 
citizens  of  Prince  Edward  County.  Va., 
who  had  been  litigating,  since  1951,  to 
obtain  education  on  a  nonracial  basis. 
These  were  the  very  same  citizens  whose 
rights  were  decided  in  the  Brown  case 
Yet  9  years  later,  they  found  themselves 
in  appellate  courts  still  seeking  to  en- 
force that  decision. 

In  1956  they  had  defeated  the  Virginia 
Legislature's  attempt  to  deny  State  funds 
to  nonsegregated  schools.  In  1959  they 
had  found  the  doors  again  slammed 
.shut  when  the  coimty  clo.sed  all  jiublic 
schools  and  soon  afterward  initiated 
tuition  subsidies  and  tax  deductions  to 
support  segregated  private  .schools.  Fi- 
nally, they  won  an  injunction  against 
the  scheme  from  the  Federal  district 
court. 

But  on  appeal  in  1963.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth re\erscd  this  injunction.  While 
black  children  remained  without  formal 
education  for  their  fifth  year.  Judce 
Haynsworth  ruled  that  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  whole  system  depended  upon 
how  the  State  courts  would  decide  sub- 
sldiar>-  issues.  The  plaintiffs,  in  effect, 
were  toLd  to  litigate  again  in  the  State 
courts,  a  richt  the  Supreme  Court  had 
recognized  9  years  previously.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Supreme  Court  overruled 
Judge  Haynsworth  and  unanimously 
held  the  scheme  a  patently  unconstitu- 
tional attempt  to  perpetuate  segregated 
education. 

Even  in  1967  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
allowing  perpetuation  of  segregated 
school  systems  by  condoning  further 
procedural  delays.  A^ain  the  Supreme 
Court  overruled  Judge  Haynsworth. 

In  the  complex  area  of  school  deseg- 
regation, opponents  of  equal  rights 
have  used  procedural  devices  to  achieve 
further  delay.  Judge  HaMisworth.  even 
though  bound  to  follow  the  Constitution 
as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  has 
too  often  sought  out  such  grounds.  His 
addition  to  the  Court  would  not  only 
have  an  impact  on  the  Court's  future 
decisions  in  this  area,  but  would,  I  am 
afraid,  further  encourage  those  resisting 
meaningful  desegregation. 

On  the  third  question  which  has  been 
raised,  there  are  environments  which 
remain  hostile  to  the  rights  of  workers 
to  organize:  there  remain  significant 
issues  which  involve  efforts  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  working  man  or 
his  progress  to  find  a  better  life. 

These  questions  demand  a  careful 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  labor 
and  management   alike.   Judge  Hayns- 


worth's treatment  of  these  issues  does 
not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  that 
requirement. 

In  my  consideration  of  an  appointment 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  I  do  not  expect 
the  nominee's  philosophical  and  political 
views  to  be  carbon  copies  of  mj'  own. 
I  recognize  that,  in  the  course  of  events, 
in  a  pluralistic  society,  the  philosophical 
and  political  complexion  of  the  Court 
will  and  should  be  responsive  to  the 
society  which  it  serves. 

And  so  I  have  voted  to  confirm  judties. 
most  recently  the  present  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  whose  views  ap- 
peared to  differ  from  my  own. 

I  am  most  concerned  in  the  present 
case  with  the  question  of  sensitivity 
to  ethical  questions  and  the  need  to 
strengthen  public  confidence  in  the 
Court. 

Tlierefore.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote 
against  confirmation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  minority  leader.  I  announce 
that  the  time  allocated  to  him  is  yielded 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciaiw.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  <  Mr.  Hruska  > . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  <Mr.  Cook  > . 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  in  an  editorial  published 
this  morning.  November  21.  1969.  con- 
cluded that  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Clement  Ha>'nsworth  should  be  con- 
firmed. Even  though  this  newspaper  has 
been  unenthusiastic  about  the  appoint- 
ment it  decided,  as  many  of  us  have, 
that  the  only  relevant  inquirj*  by  the 
Senate  was  the  question  of  qualifications. 
The  Post  concluded  of  the  ethical  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  that : 

We  do  not  find  them  of  so  serious  a  nature 
as  to  require  the  rejection  of  his  nomination 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  reasonable 
editorial  by  an  organization  which  would 
have  preferred  another  nominee,  it  has 
nevertheless  reached  the  proper  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  what  the  decision  of 
the  Senate  should  be  on  this  nomination. 
That  decision  should  be  confirmation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  21.  1969] 
The  Vote  on  Jui>ce  Haynsworth 

The  long  debate  that  has  swirled  around 
the  nomination  of  Clement  F  Haynsworth 
.Jr.  to  the  Supreme  Court  has  taken  a  heavy 
toll  in  terms  of  the  Jvidge's  reputation,  the 
Presidents  relations  with  the  Senate,  the 
Attornev  General's  acumen,  and.  Indeed,  the 
Senate's"  ability  to  give  a  controversial  nomi- 
nation the  thoughtful.  nonpoliUcal  consider- 
ation it  deserves.  It  has  also  taken  a  toll  in 
terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  itself  since 
once  the  rhetoric  is  stripped  away  the  fight 
comes  to  a  political  struggle  in  which  the 
President  and  his  men  have  trotted  out  all 
their  weapons  on  one  side  and  the  labor  and 
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civil  rights  groups  have  trotted  out  all  theirs 
on  the  other 

It  18  too  bad  that  the  nomination  has 
been  put  through  so  rough  a  wringer.  We 
said,  when  It  was  made,  that  It  was  not  one 
of  the  Presldentia  mo»t  brilliant  acts.  In 
making  !t,  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  meet  the  stand- 
ards he  had  set  for  himself  nor  the  standards 
we  would  like  to  see  Presidents  use  In 
selecting  men  to  sit  nn  the  Siipreme  Court. 
Nor  did  he  choose,  as  we  once  su?ges-ed,  to 
withdraw  the  nomination  when  !t  became 
clear  that  almost  half.  If  not  m-)re  than  half, 
of  the  Senate  wmild  v.Jte  to  rpj?ct  ir  Such 
a  withdrawal  woiild  have  been  the  best  course 
for  Mr  N.xaii  and  for  the  court  It  would 
have  ^avpd  tr.e  President  from  having  to 
.<;p?nd  s  )  much  of  f.is  meager  political  capi- 
tal -badly  needed  for  better  causes  rn  a 
mEdlncre  uommer  It  would  have  saved  the 
cou.-t  the  pnc.c;iblp  embarrassment  of  receiving 
a  member  repudiated  by  almost  a  majority 
of  the  Senate 

Setting  what  might  have  been  aside,  how- 
ever, the  Issue  before  the  Senate  today  Is 
whether  to  confirm  or  reject  the  nomina- 
tion For  conscientious  nnembers  of  the 
?enate  this  would  be  a  difficult  question 
even  without  the  political  stakes  riding  on 
this  one  vote  There  are  three  substantive 
questions,  one  of  ethics,  one  of  poUUcal 
rtpws.  arvi-one  of  general  qualifications 

The  ethical  questions  raised  about  Judge 
Haynsworth's  actions  are,  as  some  of  his 
critics  have  said,  matters  m.ore  of  sensitivity 
than  of  honesty.  We  do  not  find  them  of  so 
serious  a  nature  as  to  require  the  rejection 
of  his  nomination  by  the  Senate.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  Fortas  case,  we  suspect 
these  questions  would  not  have  been  raised 
at  all.  There  Is  a  clear  Inconsistency  In  the 
action  of  .senators  who  defended  their  oppo- 
sition to  Mr  Fortas  on  ethical  grounds  and 
who  now  support  Judge  Haynsworth.  There 
is  also  an  Inconsistency  in  the  actions  of 
those  who  discounted  ethical  questions  In 
the  Fortas  case  and  now  weigh  them  heavily. 
As  far  as  the  Judges  qualifications  and 
points  of  view  go,  honest  men  can  differ. 
As  we  have  said  before,  his  name  is  not  on 
our  list  of  the  most  distinguished  and  able 
Judges  and  lawyers  In  the  country.  In  a 
perfect  world  no  doubt,  the  President  would 
pick  and  the  Senate  would  conflrm  for  the 
Supreme  Court  only  men  who  had  demon- 
strated that  they  stood  at  the  very  peak 
of  their  profession  But  no  President  has 
ever  followed  such  a  standard  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  never  required  that.  On  the  views 
a  nominee  holds  on  controversial  Issues,  we 
think  the  standard  the  Senate  should  apply 
is  whether  his  position  is  so  unreasonable 
as  to  be  doctrinaire.  While  we  do  not  agree 
with  all  the  views  Judge  Haynsworth  has 
expressed  from  the  bench,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  civil  rights,  we  do  not  think  his 
position  Is  that  unreasonable,  although  we 
recognize  that  there  are  many  senators  and 
others  who  honeBtly  do. 

There  Is  one  last  argument  to  be  disposed 
of.  It  Is  whether  the  failure  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth to  request  that  his  name  be  with- 
drawn, or  the  failure  of  Mr  Nixon  to  with- 
draw It,  demonstrates  a  lack  of  reajject  for 
the  ceurt  as  an  Institution  that  Is.  In  Itself, 
disqualifying.  We  feared  that  by  pressing 
this  nomination  to  a  vote,  the  President 
would  help  make  the  court  even  more  of  a 
pKJlUical  football  In  the  minds  of  the  public 
than  it  was.  That  damage  has  already  oc- 
curred, whether  or  not  Judge  Haynsworth 
Is  confirmed  The  politics  that  has  been 
played  and  the  Intensive  lobbying  that  has 
taken  place  on  both  sides  has  made  the  po- 
litical nature  of  this  vote  f>erfectly  clear 
And  so.  It  Is  not  a  happy  choice.  Still,  re- 
luctantly, we  think  the  Senate  should  con- 
firm the  nomination.  There  are  many  other 
men  whose  names  we  would  prefer  to  see  go 
before  the  Senate  today,  conservatives  as  well 
as  liberals.  But  the  right  to  put  a  name  in 
nomination  Is  given  by  the  Constitution  to 


the  Preoldent  The  Senate  should  not  be  In 
the  position  of  asking  whether  the  President 
could  have  chosen  more  wisely  than  he  did 
but  whether  the  man  he  picked  Is  qualified 
to  serve.  Nothing  In  the  record,  despite  the 
long  weeks  of  investigation  and  debate,  has 
convinced  us  that  Haynsworth  is  not  quali- 
fied by  the  standards  that  have  been  ap- 
plied to  these  nominations  In  the  past.  And 
we  can  not  find  Justification  In  the  Hayns- 
worth case  for  an  arbitrary  change  In  these 
standards  by  the  Senate.  The  change,  the 
upgrading  of  standards,  can  more  effectively 
be  made  where  the  nominating  process  be- 
gins—with the  President. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
some  discussion  late  yesterday  that  dur- 
ing the  debates  on  this  nomination  there 
had  been  no  discussion,  or  at  least  very 
little  discussion,  in  regard  to  litigants.  I 
question  that  statement,  purely  and  sim- 
ply because  there  has  been  what  I  con- 
sider a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  that 
regard. 

First  of  all,  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion In  regard  to  Judge  Haynsworth's 
position  on  expanding  and  modernizing 
many  of  the  theories  with  reference  to 
habeas  corpus,  I  suggest  that  the  record 
shows  a  very  interesting  letter  written 
by  a  professor  at  Notre  Dame  Univer- 
sity Law   School   to   the  Senator  from 
Indiana    (Mr.    Hartke),   in   which    the 
professor — Bernard  Ward — said  that  one 
of  the  things  that  was,  to  his  mind,  an 
outstanding  trait  of  Judge  Haynsworth 
was  that  he  probably  spent  more  time  on 
prisoner  petition  cases  in  his  court  than 
any  other  judge  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  there  were  more  prisoner  pe- 
tition requests  filed  in  the  fourth  circuit 
than  In  any  other  circuit  in  the  country. 
So   when   we   discuss   the   matter   of 
Judge    Haynsworth's    attitude    toward 
litigants,   I   think    the   record   Is   clear 
that  at  least,  as  Professor  Ward  put  it. 
one  group  of  people  knew  they  could 
rely  on  Judge  Hasmsworth,  and  knew 
they  could  rely  on  him  as  a  man  who 
would  spend  more  time  in  their  behalf, 
apparently,  than  any  other  judge  in  the 
country.  The  petitioning  prisoners,  who 
had   alreadly   been  convicted   and   had 
already  served  time  in  prison,  and  felt 
that,  for  some  resison  or  by  some  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  through  their  own 
efforts  their  cases  should  be  considered 
on  appeal  from  their  convictions  were 
always  heard  by  Clement  Haynsworth, 
I  make  this  statement  of  the  record 
merely  because  I  think  it  may,  in  a  way, 
help  to  clarify  the  discussions  yesterday, 
wherein  it  was  stated  that  there  had  been 
very  little  discussion  relative  to  Judge 
Haynsworth's  attitude  toward  litigants, 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair  > .  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr,  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER,      The 

Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator  whether 

he  intends  that  the  time  for  the  quorum 

call  be  taken  out  ot  the  proponents'  time. 

Mr,  HRUSKA,  Yes, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  Will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  HRUSKA,  Mr,  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes, 

Mr,  ALLOTT,  Mr,  President,  in  these 
closing  hours  of  the  debate  on  the  con- 
fii-matlon  of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  to  be  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  Senator  who  is  not 
fully  cognizant  of  the  responsibilities 
that  rest  on  us. 

I  have  searched  and  studied  the  rec- 
ord, I  have  paid  assiduous  attention  to 
the  debate  on  the  floor.  There  are  two 
or  three  things  in  these  final  moments 
upon  which  I  would  like  to  comment. 

In  looking  at  all  of  the  supposed 
charges  that  were  given  such  wide  dis- 
tribution through  the  country  even  before 
Judge  Haynsworth  had  an  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  committee,  I  can 
find  only  one  very  slight  area  in  which 
he  might  possibly  be  criticized.  And  that 
area,  if  we  are  going  to  put  even  the 
slightest  tinge  of  question  relating  to 
his  great  career,  comes  in  the  Bruns- 
wick case. 

So  I  think  I  have  to  put  before  the 
Senate  what  the  actual  facts  are  and  put 
them  finally,  clearly,  and  simply  so  that 
everyone  understands  why  there  not  only 
was  no  wiong  committed,  there  could  not 
have  been  anything  wrong  in  that  sit- 
uation, 

I  suppose  that  one  would  have  to  be  a 
lawyer  and  conversant  with  the  courts 
to  understand  that  to  a  conscientious 
man  who  hears  two  or  three  and  some- 
times four  appeals  a  day,  the  names  of 
the  participants  become  a  completely  mi- 
nor and  unimportant  matter  as  far  as  the 
decision  is  concerned. 

On  the  day  in  question,  three  judges 
heard  three  cases.  And  immediately  after 
hearing  the  Brunswick  case,  they  made 
up  their  minds  and  decided  that  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  judge  who  heard  the 
case,  at  the  trial  level,  was  correct. 

It  was  a  quarrel  simply  between  people 
who  held  a  conditional  sales  contract  or 
mortgage  upon  some  equipment  and  the 
local  man  who  owned  the  building  in 
which  the  equipment  was  located.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  broad  overall  in- 
tegrity of  the  Brimswick  Co,,  as  such. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Bruns- 
wick Co,,  it  was  a  minuscule  thing,  one 
which  would  not  have  caused  the  board 
of  directors  to  have  spent  any  time  upon 
the  case  or  the  decision  that  was  ren- 
dered. 

Some  6  weeks  after  that  time,  the  stock 
broker  for  Judge  Haynsworth  recom- 
mended the  Brunswick  stock  to  him  and 
the  judge  told  him  to  go  ahead  and  buy 
some  of  the  stock.  The  significant  thing 
is  that  ail  that  remained  to  be  done  at 
that  time  was  for  the  judge  who  had  been 
assigned  the  opinion  to  render  the  opin- 
ion to  the  chief  judge  of  the  court  and 
for  the  other  judges  in  turn  to  approve 
of  it,  as  containing  what  had  previously 
been  agreed  upon. 

So,  what  do  we  have?  We  have  a  situa- 
tion in  which  a  decision  was  rendered  by 
the  court  immediately  after  the  case  was 
heard.  Six  weeks  after  that  time,  we  find 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  did  buy  some 
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stock  in  a  corporation  that  had  an  mter- 
est  in  that  case.  The  decision  w^  made^ 
It  was  never  changed.  From  5  or  10 
minutes  after  the  court  adjourned  fol- 
Swing  ite  decision  untU  the  present  day. 
ihe  opinion  was  never  changed.  And  what 
remained  after  that  was  stnctly  an  ad- 
ministrative act. 

so     technically,    perhaps,    and    orUy 
techAicallv.  did  he  participate  in  or  do 
something  which  might  be  construed  as 
Sg  not  exactly  within  the  range  of 
nrooriety,  on  first  flush. 
^  ?  iint  out  to  my  friends  in  the  Senate 
who  are  going  to  vote  or  who  declare  that 
they  are  going  to  vote  against  Judge 
Haynsworth  on  tliis  basis  that  they  are 
putting  a  standard  on  this  man  which 
they  have  refused  to  put  on  themselves 
and  which  they  have  not  put  on  any  man 
who  has  ever  come  before  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  confirmation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  tune 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  <J 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

^"-Th? PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  2 

additional  minutes.  ,^     »     t   „mii 

Mr  ALLOTT,  Mr,  President,  I  will 
point  out  one  other  thing  which  has  been 
mentioned  with  reference  to  the  Philos- 
ophy   involved.    And    then    I    will    be 

There  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  that  some  did  not  approve  of 
his  philosophy  based  upon  his  attitiide 
toward  labor.  Others  have  said  they  did 
not  approve  of  his  philosophy  based  upon 
his  attitude  toward  civil  rights  One 
Senator  claims  that  we  should  read  only 
the  opinions  written  by  Judge  Hayns- 
worth, Others  claim  that  we  should  look 
at  all  of  them. 

When  we  do  look  at  them  all,  we  do 
not  find  any  abandonment  of  a  social 
conscience  on  the  part  of  Judge  Hayns- 

^  There  is  no  other  U.S.  Senator— and  I 
do  not  care  who  he  is  or  from  what  State 
he  comes— who  has  supported  the  cause 
of  civil  rights  more  ardently,  more  fer- 
vently and  who  has  put  in  more  hours 
and  more  midnight  hours  during  the 
debate  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
and  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  than 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

No  one  supports  the  principles  of  civil 
rights  more  than  I  do,  because  I  feel  it 
is  more  than  just  a  matter  of  appealing 
to  the  voters.  To  me  it  is  a  matter  ot 
conscience.  It  is  a  matter  of  my  religion. 
If  Gordon  Allott  can  vote  for  Judge 
Haynsworth  on  this  basis,  there  is  not 
any  other  Senator  who  cannot  also  vote 
for  him  on  the  same  basis.  We  have  to  do 
justice  to  this  man.  And,  the  Lord  wUl- 
ing  we  cannot  turn  down  a  man  against 
whom  no  case  has  been  made.  The  only 
way  we  can  make  a  case  against  him  is 
to  strain  at  a  gnat. 

No  case  has  been  made.  And  we  might 
tear  down  his  reputation  and  send  him 
home  with  his  reputation  and  his  lUe 
ruined  by  the  decision  that  wiU  be  made 

here.  ^      .  j. 

So  I  shall  support  him  wholeheartedly. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  aU  other  Senators 
will  do  the  same. 


Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 

l3&.kot& 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes.  ,  . 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
followed  with  great  interest  in  the  press 
and  throughout  the  pages  of  hearings 
and  the  debate  on  the  floor  the  argu- 
ments relating  to  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Clement  Haynsworth  to  be  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Being  neither  an  attorney  nor  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  have 
naturally  felt  incUned  to  defer  on  any 
technical  legal  points  to  the  judgnient  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  charged 
with  that  responsibility. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  that  I 
have  not  considered  impelling  in  the  past 
when  it  comes  to  voting  for  the  confir- 
mation of  a  Supreme  Court  nominee  and 
that  is  also  relevant  today.  I  allude  to 
the  so-called  political  philosophy  of  the 
nominee.  I  usually  know  what  it  is,  I  may 
agree  or  disagree  with  him.  However,  I 
have  not  cast  my  votes  on  confirmation 
decisions  on  that  basis,  I  sincerely  hope 
that   by   its    decision   here    today,    the 
US    Senate  is  not  going  to  establish 
a  new  precedent  of  an  altogether  differ- 
ent approach  toward  confirmation— and 
that  is  to  base  our  decisions  on  whether 
one  might  individually  agree  to  the  po- 
tential decisions  to  be  made  by  the  Asso- 
ciate Justice  involved. 

Let  me  add  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
has  been  characterized  in  the  press  as  a 
conservative.  If  that  means  that  he  could 
be  expected  to  apply  strict  construction 
to  the  Constitution,  I  happen  to  agree 
with  that  philosophy. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  men  of 
this  caliber  are  long,  long  overdue  on  the 
Court  to  restore  some  semblance  of  bal- 
ance between  the  loose  constructionists 
and  the  strict  constructionists.  But  while 
this  may  give  me  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
as  I  vote  for  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation—and I  shall  so  vote— I  would 
vote  for  him,  nevertheless,  if  his  phi- 
losophy were  otherwise,  I  have  done  so 
in  the  past. 

On  September  25.  1962, 1  voted  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Arthur 
Goldberg.  On  August  11,  1965,  I  voted  to 
confirm  the  nomination  of  Abe  Fortas. 
On  October  30,  1967,  I  voted  to  conflnn 
the  nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall,  in 
aU  three  instances.  I  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that,  on  general  philosophical 
terms   I  disagreed  with  the  well-known 
attitudes  of  these  nominees.  Surely,  their 
stands  on  great  issues  of  our  time  were 
well  known— much  more  so,  in  fact,  than 
we  know  about  the  potential  stand  of 
Judge  Haynsworth.  As  opposed  to  the 
present  nominees,  they  were  prominent 
advocates  of  the  so-called  liberal  view- 
points, who  had  spent  their  Uves  in  pub- 
lic or  political  affairs  and  not  on  the 
bench,  picking  up  valuable  judicial  ex- 
perience, which  has  been  the  background 
of  Judge  Haynsworth.  Their  philosophy 
was  sired  and  shaped  long  before  they 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  voted  for  the  confirmation  of  their 
nominations  even  though  I  disagreed 


with  them,  because  I  can  find  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  that  indicates  the  Sen- 
ate should  vote  against  a  nominee  for 
the  Supreme  Court  on  philosophical 
grounds.  I  voted  for  confirmation  of  the 
three  nominations  I  mentioned,  even 
though  I  was  concerned  about  the  phil- 
osophical point  of  view  of  each  of  these 
nominees. 

The  President  who  made  those  nomi- 
nations was  not  a  President  of  my  po- 
litical party,  but  he  was  my  President. 
He  had  won  the  election,  and  with  it  he 
had  won  the  right  to  name  the  nominee 
of  his  choice  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  Senate  confirms 
or  does  not  conflrm  on  reasons  other 
than  political  philosophy,  because  that 
issue  was  determined  by  the  election  of 
the  President.  It  was  determined  by  the 
voice  of  the  people  when  they  voted  for 
that  high  OfBce. 

Mr  President,  there  has  been  some  talK 
in  another  context,  one  which  I  shall 
discuss  shortly,  about  the  use  of  a  double 
standard  on  this  confirmation,  I  think 
there  would  be  such  a  double  standard, 
if  Members  of  this  body  vote  against 
Judge  Haynsworth  on  philosophical 
grounds— and  I  believe  this  is  the  crux 
of  the  issue— because  in  the  past  many 
of  us  have  bit  the  buUet  and  confirmed 
the  nomination  of  presidential  choices 
not  to  our  own  liking. 

For  many  years,  the  senior  Senator 
from   South   Dakota   has    been    among 
those  Senators  and  otiier  public  officials 
who  have  been  greatiy  concerned  alwut 
the  tendency  and  the  trend  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  conduct  itself  as  a  third 
house  of  the  legislative  branch,  to  make 
decisions  which  are  not  an  adjudication 
of  constitutional  principles  but  are  an 
expression  of  a  social  or  a  political  or 
an  economic  point  of  new.  I  have  re- 
sented tills  trend.  I  have  deplored  it  pub- 
licly manv  times,  I  joined  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  one 
time  when  Uie  Senate  even  denied  an  in- 
crease in  pay  to  the  Justices  of  the  su- 
preme Court  as  an  expression  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  of  our  resentment  of  their 
intrusion  into  the  legislative  arena, 

I  should  now  like  to  emphasize  a  point 
I  have  not  heard  discussed  ver>-  much  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  To  be  consistent, 
however,  it  seems  to  me  that  everj-  Sena- 
tor who  shares  this  point  of  view,  who 
feels  that  it  is  not  the  proper  province 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  inject  itself  into 
the    legislative    determinations    of    the 
land— I  feel  that  if  we  share  that  point  of 
\iew   we  should  be  bound  by  a  rule  that 
works  both  ways.  If— as  I  intend  to  do,  ^ 
and  as  I  have  done  in  the  past— I  express 
myself  in  opposition  to  that  tendency  and 
that  trend  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  and 
other  Senators  who  hold  this  conviction 
should  then  refrain  from  any  efforts  on 
the  part  of  our  legislative  branch,  to  bend 
the  judiciary'   to   its   point   of  view.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  maintain  and 
practice     this     precious     constitutional 
separation  of  powers.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  it  Is  sauce  for  tiie  goose,  it  is  sauce  for 

the  gander.  . 

I  see  no  logic  or  consistency  m  tak- 
ing the  position— which  I  take-that  the 
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Supreme  Court  should  not  try  to  enter 
our  arena  and  determine  our  attitudes 
and  bend  our  legislative  decisions  to  its 
will,  and  then  for  Senators  of  the  United 
States  to  use  the  power  of  confirmation 
to  try  to  coerce  the  Supreme  Court  to 
try  to  make  it  btnd  its  decisions  toward 
our  position.  I  do  not  think  we  can  have 
the  best  of  both  worlds.  If  we  are  going  to 
be  consistent,  the  same  rule  should  apply 
to  both  branches  of  Government,  and  I 
expect  to  be  consistent.  I  .shall  vote  for 
the  confirmation  of  Judge  Haynsworth. 

I  want  to  say.  also,  that  I  do  not  think 
the  power  of  conflrmation  of  the  Senate 
should  be  changed,  from  what  is  included 
in  the  Constitution,  to  a  whole  new  con- 
cept which  I  hear  argued  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  all  the  time,  that  many  Sen- 
ators are  now  going  to  vote  only  for  those 
judges  who  they  thirtk  are  going  to 
make  verdicts  with  which  they  will  agree. 
They  hope  to  make  the  Haynsworth  case 
a  precedent  by  defeating  his  confirma- 
tion. This  is  as  reprehensible — in  my 
opinion— as  having  the  Supreme  Court 
entering  the  legislative  arena  to  try  to 
coerce  us  .into  making  legislative  deci- 
sious  in  ccmformity  with  what  the  Court 
desires  and  demands.  To  beat  back  such 
a  revolutionary  change  in  concept,  I  for 
one  hope,  should  Judge  Haynsworth  fail 
in  the  ensuing  vote  that  President  Nixon 
will  soon  .send  to  the  Senate  the  name  of 
a  nominee  fully  or  even  more  conserva- 
tive than  Haynsworth.  For  that  way  the 
basic  issue  here  involved  will  be  clearly 
drawn  and  definitely  decided  by  this 
same  Senate  membership. 

The  Coivstitution  is  involved  in  this 
matter,  and  I  think  Senators  should  re- 
flect very  carefully  before  they  help  to 
write  a  new  formula  of  desideratum  to 
be  considered  in  terms  of  confirmation 
of  nominees  for  the  Supreme  Court.  I  do 
not  think  ll\o\  should  have  in  this  kind 
of  decision  the  attitude  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  vote  only  for  the  confirmation  of 
nominees  foi  the  Supreme  Court  that 
they  expect  are  going  to  agree  with  them. 
Had  that  been  mv  conviction.  I  am  free 
to  say  that  I  would  have  voted  against 
Fortas.  I  would  have  voted  against  Mar- 
shall, and  I  would  have  voted  against 
Goldberg  and  a  great  number  of  other 
judges  whose  nominations  I  have  voted 
to  confirm.  However,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
niv  province  as  a  legislator  to  try  to 
build  a  court  and  coerce  a  decision  with 
which  I  am  going  to  be  in  agreement. 

As  to  the  otlaer  factors  in  this  di;«cus- 
sion,  they  have  been  debated  ad  infini- 
tum, ad  nauseam.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  briefly  to  three  which  I  be- 
lie\e  still  need  some  discu.ssion.  They 
arc  the  so-called  ethics  is.-ue.  the  impact 
of  the  controversy  on  Jud'Jie  Hayns- 
worth's  effectiveness  should  he  be  con- 
firmed, and,  finally,  the  differences  be- 
tween tlie  ca.ses  of  Justice  Fortas  and  the 
situation  that  we  now  confront  from  the 
standpoint   of   Judge   Haynsworth. 

I  have  already  indicated  the  attitude 
of  a  nonlawyer.  nonmember  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  when  it  comes  to  ex- 
amining technical  legal  points.  It  was 
interesting,  therefore,  to  read  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  question  of  one 
of  the  most  subjective  of  these  technical 
points — had  Judge  Haynsworth  behaved 


ethically  according  to  the  stringent  rules 
members  of  the  bar  apply  to  themselves? 

There  were  a  total  of  17  members  on 
this  committee  who  submitted  their  vari- 
ous views  to  this  body.  Nine  Senators  ap- 
proved the  majority  report,  exonerating 
Judge  Haynsworth  from  any  ethical  im- 
propriety or  violation  of  the  Federal 
statute  pertaining  to  disqualifications  of 
judges  such  as  would  cast  any  doubt  on 
his  fitness  to  sit  as  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Three  Senators — 
the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan,  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland — filed  in- 
dividual views  indicating  sufficient  res- 
ervation about  the  so-called  ethical 
charges  against  Judge  Haynsworth  as  to 
lead  them  to  vote  against  confirmation. 
Other  Senators  on  the  committee  opposed 
the  confirmation  on  quite  diflerent 
grounds. 

Since  I  wished  to  place  some  weight 
on  the  committee  findings  in  making  my 
own  determination,  I  found  this  division 
of  opinion  instructive.  Although  the 
newspaper  accounts  indicated,  quite  cor- 
rectly, that  the  committee  at  the  time  it 
voted  to  send  the  nomination  to  the  floor 
with  a  favorable  recommendation  did  so 
by  a  vote  of  10  to  7,  examination  of  the 
actual  views  filed  shows  that  only  12  of 
the  17  members  addressed  themselves  to 
the  .so-called  ethics  question,  and  of 
tho.so  12.  nine  found  in  favor  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  and  three  found  against 
him.  On  this  ethics  qurstion,  then,  the 
committee's  views  indicate  that  the  di- 
vision was  not  at  all  a  close  one.  and 
that  by  a  margin  of  3  to  1  the  committee 
e.vonerated  .Judge  Haynsworth  of  any 
ethical  improprieties. 

I  have  also  been  impressed  by  the  repu- 
t.ition  of  Judge  Haynsworth  in  that  part 
of  the  country  in  which  he  once  practiced 
as  a  lawyer,  and  lias  for  the  past  13  years 
sat  a.s  the  chief  jud  ;e  of  the  highest  Fed- 
eral court  of  the  region.  His  six  fellow 
circuit  judges  sent  him  a  telegram,  at  a 
time  when  all  of  the  charges  against  him 
and  wliatever  evidence  tiiere  may  liave 
been  that  was  thought  to  support  them 
had  been  made  public,  voicing  their 
"complete  and  unshaken"  confidence  in 
his  "integrity  and  ability."  Abraham  Lin- 
coln made  a  famous  .statement  at  one 
time  about  fooling  people: 

You  can  fool  .ill  of  the  people  .some  of  the 
time  and  you  cm  fool  some  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  of  the 
pojple  all  of  the  time. 

Along  this  same  line,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  an  ap- 
pellate judge  to  "fool  or  deceive"  his  six 
fellow  judges,  with  whom  he  worked  in 
conference  and  in  hearing  cases,  and 
over  whom  he  has  presided  a^  chief  judge 
of  an  appellate  court  since  1964.  If  there 
were  sumetiuna  wrong  with  a  man's 
ethics,  or  with  his  standards  of  propriety, 
ce.tanily  these  six  fellow  jurists  would 
have  jood  rea.-;on  to  know  about  it.  Yet 
they,  in  the  face  of  an  organized  drive 
to  discredit  Judge  Haynsworth,  chose  to 
volunteer  their  complete  and  unshaken 
confidence  in  his  integrity  and  ability. 

Not  merely  his  fellow  circuit  judges. 
but  all  of  the  district  judges  in  the  entire 
area  sened  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit — all  of  the  Federal 


district  judges  in  Maryland.  Virginia, 
West  Virainia.  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina — publicly  .signified  their 
confidence  in  Judge  Haynsworth.  and 
their  support  of  his  confirmation. 

I  am  advi.sed  that  both  as  a  result  of 
annual  judicial  conferences,  and  fre- 
quent occasions  on  which  the  various 
district  judges  are  called  to  sit  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  hearing 
a  case  on  appeal,  there  is  opportunity 
for  constant  contact  between  the  district 
judges  in  a  circuit  and  the  circuit  judges. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if 
there  was  something  wrong  with  Judge 
Haynsworth's  integrity  or  his  ethics, 
these  district  judges  would  have  long 
.since  known  of  it.  Yet  they,  too.  when 
all  the  information  dug  up  by  Judge 
Haynsworth's  opponents  had  been  made 
public,  themselves  publicly  indicated 
their  support  of  Judge  Haynsworth  and 
their  confidence  in  his  Integrity. 

The  American  Bar  Association  con- 
ducted an  elaborate  and  detailed  inter- 
viewing program  embracing  both  lawyers 
and  judges  who  had  been  associated  with 
Judge  Haynsworth.  Judge  Lawrence 
Wal.sh.  the  chairman  of  the  ABA's  Com- 
mittee on  Judicial  Selection,  said  tliat  it 
was  the  "unvarjing.  unequivocal,  and 
emphatic"  view  of  "each  judge  and  law- 
yer interviewed"  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
is  beyond  any  reservation  a  man  of  im- 
peccable integrity. 

There  aro  those  who  say.  in  connec- 
tion witli  this  nomination,  that  even 
tliough  the  ethical  accusations  be  with- 
out substance  or  merit,  nonetheless  they 
cast  a  "cloud"  over  the  nominee,  and 
that  cloud  IS  in  itself  a  ground  for  reject- 
ing him.  But  let  us  think  for  a  moment 
what  sort  of  a  standard  we  would  be  set- 
ting for  future  debates  over  confirmation 
of  judicial  nominees  if  we  accept  this 
point  of  view.  In  these  days  of  extensive 
media  coverage  of  any  controversial  sit- 
uation, it  does  not  take  much  in  the  way 
of  substance  to  an  accusation  to  make  it 
headline  news. 

As  we  all  know,  the  answers  and  the 
factual  sunport  to  show  that  a  charge 
may  be  without  foundation  never  quite 
catches  up  with  the  charge,  even  though 
tlic  chartre  be  wholly  without  substance. 
To  adopt  this  sort  of  a  policy  on  which 
to  base  one's  vote  on  this  nomination 
would  be  to  say  to  everj'  special  interest 
group  in  our  country  that  they  have  it 
within  their  power  to  defeat  any  future 
nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court,  however 
upstanding  he  may  be  and  however  im- 
peccable his  record  may  be,  if  they  can 
only  dredge  up  something  upon  which  to 
base  an  accusation.  The  gross  unfairness 
of  this  course  of  procedure  should  be  ap- 
parent to  all. 

Historj-  tells  us.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  lias  not  been  without 
controversial  members  in  the  nast — 
members  who  were  vigorously  attacked 
at  the  time  they  were  nominated,  who 
survived  the  attack  to  be  confirmed,  and 
who  served  ably  and  well  in  the  high  of- 
fice to  which  the  Senate  confirmed  them. 

Roger  B.  Taney  served  for  28  years  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Only  John  Marshall,  who 
.served  in  that  high  ofQce  for  34  years  ex- 
ceeded Taney's  tenure  in  the  highest  ju- 
dicial office  in  our  Nation.  Taney  was 
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nominated  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1835  by  President  An- 
drew  Jackson.   President   Jackson   had 
named  him   in   1831   as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  in  1833  he  had  been  appointed 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  withdrawing  the  deposits  of  the 
U.S.  Government  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  which  the  previous  Secre- 
taiT  had  refused  to  do  even  at  President 
Jackson's  insistence.  Taney  complied  with 
the  President's  directive  on  the  deposits, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  fact  he  was  vio- 
lently opposed  by  all  of  the  Bank's  sup- 
porters in  the  Senate  when  his  nomina- 
tion as  Associate  Justice  came  before  that 
body.  This  opposition  was  sufficient  to 
defeat  the  nomination  through  a  parlia- 
mentar5-  maneuver  in  the  last  days  of 
that  session  of  the  Senate. 

If  ever  a  man  was  under  a  "cloud"  it 
was  Taney  at  this  point,  who  had  been 
accused  by  his  opponents  of  being  noth- 
ing but  a  spineless  creature  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  previous  office  which  he  had 
held.  Nonetheless.  President  Jackson, 
upon  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
.shall  in  1835.  again  sent  his  name  to  the 
Senate,  tliis  time  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.  And  this  time,  al- 
though opposition  still  continued.  Roger 
Taney  was  confirmed  in  that  office.  His 
subsequent  28  years  of  service  on  the 
bench  are  regarded  by  historians  of  the 
Court  as  having  brought  distinction  and 
credit  to  the  high  office  which  he  held. 

Wlien  President  Wilson  nominated 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  to  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1916.  that  nominee  also  faced  a  storm 
of  criticism.  Hi-storians  have  concluded 
tliat  much  of  the  opposition  to  Brandeis, 
altl'iough  couched  in  terms  of  ethical  in- 
sensitivity.  was  in  fact  based  on  opposi- 
tion to  the  nominee's  philosophical  views. 
I  wonder  if  there  may  not  be  some  paral- 
lel to  the  Brandeis  situation  in  the  case 
of  the  nominee  now  before  us.  But  then, 
too.  *he  position  was  taken  by  some  of 
the  opponents  that  it  was  sufficient  that 
charges  had  been  made  against  the  nom- 
inee, even  though  they  might  not  have 
merit.  Tlie  minority  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  which  the  Brandeis  nomination  was 
referred  contained  this  language: 

A  man  to  be  appointed  to  the  exalted  and 
responsible  position  of  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Co.irt  should  be  free  from  suspir.on 
and  .^bove  rep.-o.ich.  Whether  .suspicion  rests 
upon  him  un]u.=tly  or  not.  his  conflrmaticn 
would  be  a  mistake. 

This  po.=^ition  was  rejected  by  the  ina- 
101  itv  .Jl  tlie  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  bv  the  Senate  a.s  a  whole,  at  the 
time    thr.t    Justice   Brandeis    was   con- 
firmed. It  .should  be  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate now.  To  .suggest  that  the  mere  mak- 
ing of  charges  against  a  nominee,  even 
though  they  prove  unsubstantiated,  is  it- 
.self  ground  for  refusing  to  confirm  him. 
gives  an  open  invitation  in  the  case  of 
future     nominees     to     special     interest 
groups  who  may  well  act  from  unworthy 
as  well  as  from  worthy  motives.  They 
will  be  told,  in  effect,  that  if  they  can 
muddy  the  waters  enough,  they  can  as- 
.-»ure  the  defeat  of  even  the  most  highly 
qualified  nominee.  They  did  not  succeed 
in  the  case  of  Roger  Taney,  they  did  not 
succeed  in  the  case  of  Louis  Brandeis, 


and  they  should  not  succeed  in  the  case 
of  Clement  Haynsworth. 

They  did  not  succeed,  either,  in  the 
case  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes.  Hughes 
was  nominated  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  President  Hoover  in 
1930.  Hughes  was  attacked  by  Senator 
George  W.  Norris  because,  in  the  words 
of  Hughes'  biographer.  Merlo  Pusey : 

For  two  single  -fundamental  reasons'"  he 
thought  the  nomination  was  unwise  After 
Hughes  had  resigned  from  the  Supreme 
Court  to  run  for  the  Presidency  and  after  he 
had  amassed  .i.  fortune  In  practice  by  reason 
of  his  former  high  position.  Norris  said,  the 
President  had  returned  him  to  the  Judicial 
tribunal  which  he  voluntarily  left  to  engage 
in  politics  and  the  amassing  of  a  fortune. 
The  Senator  feared  that  such  a  precedent 
would  encourage  political  activity  on  the  part 
of  Supreme  Court  Judges.  In  the  second 
place,  he  said  Hughes  had  represented  "un- 
told wealth";  he  had  associated  with  Wall 
Street  and  lived  in  luxury.  ".  .  .  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect."  Norris  concluded.  In  a  sweep- 
ing generalization  untainted  by  any  relation- 
ship to  fact,  "that  these  Influences  have 
become  a  part  of  the  man  His  viewpoint  is 
clouded.  He  looks  through  glasses  contami- 
nated bv  the  Influence  of  monopoly  kis  it 
seeks  to"  get  favors  by  means  which  are 
denied  to  the  common,  ordinary  citizen   " 


Hughes'  biographer  goes  on  to  describe 
the  position  in  which  he  found  himself 
as  the  charges  were  made  on  the  Senate 
floor: 

While  the  debate  waxed  hotter  with  each 
passing  hoi'.r  in  the  Senate.  Hughes  was  in 
New  York  m  a  state  of  ment.l  agony.  Always 
thin-skinned  to  criticism  in  spite  of  his  ex- 
traordinary poise  in  public,  he  felt  th:a  his 
toll  and  faithfulness  of  a  lifetime  were  being 
smeared  over  bv  a  sickly  smudge  that  might 
leave  his  name  tarnished  as  long  :.s  it  would 
be  remembered.  If  he  could  have  foreseen 
this  tirade  of  abuse,  which  apparently  no  one 
foresaw,  he  never  would  have  permitted  his 
name  to  be  submitted.  Now  that  the  fight 
was  on,  however,  he  would  not  turn  back. 
Nothing  that  was  said  in  the  Senate  gave  him 
the  slightest  twlnee  of  conscience.  His  an- 
guish was  that  of  the  builder  who  sees  the 
temple  he  h.\s  erected  defiled  and  hacked 
by  wild,  unthinking  men  in  pui-suSt  of  what 
they  suppose  to  be  a  noble  cause. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, mav  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Those  who  aie  m 
the  gallery  are  guests  of  the  Senate,  and 
they  mast  cease  all  conversation. 

"flie  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MUI.DT.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  that  we  ;n  the  Senate  can  do  to 
urevent  tiiose  who  wish  to  oppose  the 
confirmation  of  a  nominee,  whether  it  be 
from  the  noblest  or  from  the  basest  of 
motives,  from  having  their  day  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  on  the  floor  of 
the  .=.enale.  and  in  the  public  print  with 
whatever  charges  ihey  seek  to  make.  In- 
deed, in  a  free  country  no  one  would  de- 
sire to  prevent  them  from  doing  tins  if 
they  so  desire.  But  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  suggest  to  the  Senate,  as  some 
Senators  imply  because  these  charges 
have  been  made,  that  it  ought  to  aban- 
don its  role  of  sitting  in  judgment  on 
tlie  charges,  and  in  effect  '"wash  its 
hands"  of  the  matter  without  a  decision 
on  the  merits. 

Charles  Evans  Hughes  was  ultimately 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  after  a  bitter 
debate  on  the  floor.  He  joined  Louis 


Brandeis  and  Roger  Taney  m  the  his- 
tory of  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  out- 
standing member  of  that  institution.  I  do 
not  believe  it  can  be  said,  in  the  light  of 
these  examples  from  history,  that  an  able 
man  is  any  the  less  useful  when  he 
reaches  the  High  Court  because  he  has 
been  subjected  to  violent  but  unmerited 
abuse  during  the  confirmation  process. 
And  certainly  from  a  point  of  view  of 
public  morality,  the  nominee  is  entitled 
to  be  vindicated  by  the  Senate  if  the 
charges  made  against  him  are  unsup- 
ported, just  as  surely  as  he  ought  to  be 
rejected  by  the  Senate  if  the  charges  are 
true. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  finally  I 
would  like  to  discuss  what  some  have 
charged  as  a  double  standard  of  the 
Senate  in  regard  to  this  nomination  and 
that  of  Associate  Justice  Fortas  to  be 
Chief  Jastice  of  the  Court. 

Tlie  Fortas  "affair"  and  the  current 
controversy  over  the  nomination  of 
Clement  Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme 
Court  are  being  unfairly  and  improperly 
compared.  The  conduct  of  these  two  men 
is  as  dissimilar  as  night  is  to  day. 

Some  have  publicly  suggested  that  the 
same  rules  mu.^t  be  applied  to  Hayns- 
worth that  were  applied  to  Forta.s  and 
to  do  otherwise  would  be  a  perversion  of 
one's  moral  .standards.  As  I  have  previ- 
ously indicated.  I  mast  agree  completely. 
A  double  standard  must  not  exist.  The 
members  of  our  Nation's  judiciary  must 
all  meet  the  same  high  test  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  must  cast  aside  any 
political  prejudices  and  vote  on  the  basis 
of  these  tests  and  these  tests  only. 

This  .should  apply  to  sitting  judees  as 
well  as  judges  who  are  about  to  be  con- 
firmed. V.'e  should  not  have  two  classes, 
first-class  and  second-class  Justices  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  some  bounded  by 
one  standard  of  ethics,  and  some  by  cmte 
different  standards. 

Vv'hen  many  .speak  of  the  Fortas  ■af- 
fair" thev  forget  that  in  fact  Fortas  and 
his  outside  activities  while  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  drew  public  attention  on 
more  than  cne  occa  ion  and  icr  more 
than  one  reason,  including  acccpung 
monev  from  a  convicted  nimmal.  ihe 
fir't  was  when  President  Johnson  nomi- 
nated him  for  the  position  to  be  \&- 
cated  bv  Chief  Ju.stice  Warren.  This  was 
ju.-t  a  venr  ago  this  fa'.l  Of  course.  Fortas 
v>-as  then  an  .Associate  Juiftice  on  ilie 
Court  and  it  is  to  this  pomt  that  I  call 
the  attenti::.n  of  my  collcapue.^  and  .sug- 
gest there  is  no  similarity  in  the  de'oate 
today  and  the  debate  last  year. 

The  ccncern  of  the  Senate  at  that 
time  with  Mr.  Fortas  and  his  elevation 
on  the  Bench  centered  around  the 
charges  of  cronyism  and  that  he  was 
too  deeplv  involved  as  a  member  of  the 
Suprem.e  Court  in  executive  iwhcymak- 
ing  thus,  transcending  the  traditional 
constitutional  barrier  between  the  exec- 
utive and  judicial  branches  of  govern- 
ment. 
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Earlier  I  mentioned  that  I  had  voted 
to  confirm  Mr.  Fortas  as  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  even  though  I  be- 
lieved his  philosophy  to  be  alien  to  mine, 
and  even  though  it  was  clear  his  qualifi- 
cations for  the  position  lay  more  in  the 
political  field  th-in  in  the  judicial  field. 
I  did  this  because  I  believed  President 
Johnson  had  the  right,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  to  select  his  own  man  with 
the  knowledge  that  past  experience  had 
shown  members  of  the  Court  once  con- 
firmed observed  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers edict  so  essential  to  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  as  prior  examples  have 
indicated,  they  have  gone  on  to  be  out- 
standing members  of  the  Court.  They 
did  this  by  forsaking  the  more  heady 
challenge  of  executive  decisiormiaking. 
while  members  of  the  judiciary,  for  the 
deliberate  recluse  of  a  judge.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  for  Justice  Portas. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  hearing  rec- 
ord reflects  allegations  that  while  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  Fortas,  first,  re- 
viewed legislation  for  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration and  put  his  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  it.  recorded  at  page  1349:  par- 
ticipatecj  _  .in  conferences  and  White 
House  discussions  on  the  Detroit  riots 
and  the  Vietnam  war,  recorded  at  pages 
105-106;  promoted  candidates  for  a 
judgeship  and  a  State  Department  posi- 
tion, recorded  at  pages  47  and  48;  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  President,  put  pres- 
sure on  a  business  associate  and  friend 
to  quiet  criticism  of  the  high  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  recorded  at  page  167. 

Fortas  was  queried  about  these  matters 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  He  categorically  denied  sup- 
porting any  candidate  for  the  district 
court  or  the  Department  of  State,  re- 
corded at  page  103. 

When  confronted  with  the  charges 
concerning  discussions  at  the  White 
House  and  reviewing  and  drafting  legis- 
lation, Portas  said : 

The  President  Of  the  United  States,  since 
I  have  been  sin  Associate  Justice,  has  done 
me  the  honor,  on  some  occasions,  of  Indi- 
cating that  he  thought  that  I  could  be  of 
help  to  him  and  to  the  Nation  in  a  few 
critical  matters,  and  I  have,  on  occa.slon, 
been  asked  to  come  to  the  White  Hou.se  to 
participate  In  conferences  on  critical  mat- 
ters .  .  .  (Recorded  at  p.  104.) 

When  confronted  with  specific  charges, 
Portas  answered: 

Again,  Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to— I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  to  go  Into 
specifics  .  .  .  (Recorded  at  p.  104) . 

After  persistent  interrogation  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  he  reluctantly 
conceded  that  he  had  particiimted  in 
the  Detroit  and  Vietnam  discussions,  re- 
corded at  page  106.  Several  probing  ques- 
tions were  answered  by  raising  an  in- 
tangible clatm  of  confidentiality  sur- 
rounding convea^ations  with  the  Presi- 
dent, thus  frustrating  the  effort  to  de- 
velop facts  relating  to  the  charges. 

The  entire  interrogation  was  marked 
by  Fortas'  reluctance  to  volunteer  infor- 
mation aiid  only  when  confronted  with 
facts  would  he  address  himself  to  the 
issue. 

For  some  Senators,  these  facts  and  dis- 
closures alone  were  enough  to  reject 
Portas  as  Chief  Justice.  When  discussing 


Portas'    extrajudicial    activity.    Senator 
ElRViN  stated: 

JtiBtlce  Porta*  ha«  denied  some  of  these 
ohargee,  and  downgraded  the  Importance  of 
others  he  haa  admltt«l.  To  some  he  haa  de- 
clined to  respond  (8.  Ex.  Rep.  No.  8,  90th 
Cong.  2nd  Sees,  p  34) 

Senator  Ervin  opposed  the  elevation  of 
F\)rtas  to  the  Chief  Justiceship. 

When  discussing  the  legislation  which 
Portas  allegedly  drafted  for  the  admin- 
istration. Senator  McClellan  stated  at 
page  29  of  the  report; 

It  caused  me,  therefore,  to  speculate  dur- 
ing the  hearings  that  If  Mr.  Justice  Portas 
was  being  consulted  and  advising  the  White 
House  on  such  simple  legislative  Issues,  then 
It  Is  quite  reasonable  and  proper  to  assume 
that  It  has  been  a  practice  for  the  White 
Hoixse  to  consult  with  him  and  to  seek  his 
advice  with  respect  to  legislation  that  may 
become  quite  controversial  and  the  subject 
of  litigation  involving  vlUl  oonatltudonal 
questloQB.  This  certainly  transgresses  the 
correct  concept  of  separation  of  powers. 

Senator  McClellan  opposed  his  ele- 
vation to  the  Chief  Justiceship. 

All  this  is  a  part  of  the  Portas  "affair" 
and  conduct  which  some  would  ask  you 
to  believe  ■  Judge  Haynsworth  guilty  of. 
Yet,  has  there  been  any  allegation  or 
evidence  that  Judge  Haynsworth  par- 
ticipated in  White  House  conferences 
and  discussions?  Has  there  been  any  al- 
legation or  evidence  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth has  drafted  legislation  for  the  ad- 
ministration? Has  there  been  any  al- 
legation or  evidence  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth Interceded  with  associates  to  "take 
pressure  off"  the  administration?  The  an- 
swer to  these  questions  is  obviously  "No." 
There  is  no  evidence  and  there  have  been 
no  allegations  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  did  not  do  any  of 
these  things.  Thus,  the  proposed  anal- 
ogy between  the  two  cases  is  discredited 
and  I  need  discuss  It  no  further  except 
to  add  this. 

I  would  apply  the  same  test  on  sepa- 
ration of  powers  to  Clement  Haynsworth 
if  that  were  the  question  before  us  but  It 
is  not.  The  two  cases  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  stated  in  the 
earlier  part  of  my  remarks  my  reasons 
for  concluding  that  the  charges  with  re- 
spect to  Judge  Haynsworth's  conduct  as 
a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  are  with- 
out substance.  Having  so  determined,  I 
shall  cast  my  vote  for  confirmation,  con- 
fident that  the  teachings  of  history  do 
not  suggest  that  I  do  otherwise,  and  that 
the  teachings  of  morality  would  not  al- 
low me  to  do  otherwise. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

The  Chair  inquires  as  to  who  yields 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
objection.  I  suggested  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  awhile  ago  and  charged  the  time 
to  my  side.  I  suppose  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  about  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  not  ready  to  proceed.  I 


understand  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
reports  that  if  no  one  yields  time,  then 
the  time  now  used  will  be  charged  to 
both  sides  equally. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  made 
a  valid  point.  He  said  he  had  put  In  a 
quorum  call  with  the  time  taken  from 
his  side. 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be 
taken  out  of  my  side,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  time  for  this  quorum 
call  shall  not  exceed  that  utilized  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
come  to  the  last  part  of  this  debate  on 
the  Haynsworth  nomination,  I  think  a 
summing  up  is  Important. 

The  three  grounds  for  opposing  Judge 
Haynsworth's  confirmation  which  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  debate  have  been 
one.  Improper  conduct;  two,  the  Impli- 
cation of  his  civil  rights  decisions;  and, 
three,  his  decisions  in  labor  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  chosen  to  take  my 
stand  on  the  second  ground,  that  is,  the 
decisions  of  Judge  Haynsworth  in  the 
civil  rights  cases.  I  must  say  that  it  is 
important  to  qualify  that  by  saying  that 
although  I  have  decided  It  on  that 
ground,  I  think  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  other  ob- 
jections. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  find  the 
ethical  question  without  merit.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  ex- 
amined that  question  last  night  In  a  most 
eloquent  way,  as  did  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  who  sat 
through  the  hearings.  They  have  made 
telling  argtmients.  My  reason  for  stating 
that  personally  I  did  not  need  to  reach 
that  conclusion  is  simply  that  I  have 
other  grounds  for  my  own  decision  rather 
than  any  derogation  of  the  findings 
which  these  eminent  men  have  made  on 
this  subject. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  those  of  my  rol- 
leagues  who  may  yet  be  listening  to  this 
debate,  and  who  are  also  committed  to 
the  historic  1954  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation on  the  desegregation  of  schools, 
that  if  you  have  any  doubt  at  all  about 
the  conflict  of  Interest  Issue,  you  need 
not  decide  that  matter  finally  against 
Judge  Haynsworth,  for  you  can  rest  your 
vote  on  the  basis  of  Judge  Haynsworth's 
civil  rights  decisions  alone.  This  nomi- 
nation, on  that  ground  alone,  in  my 
judgment,  should  not  be  confirmed. 
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Now  Mr.  President,  I  have  analyzed 
the  opinions  on  previous  occasions. 

It  is  not  an  analysis,  in  this  instarice, 
requiring  endless  research,  because  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  written  in  his  own  words 
civil  rights  opinions  in  only  17  civil  rights 

^^Dillard^\\  School  Board  of  Charlottes- 
ville  308  F.  2d  920  (4th  Cir.  1962)    cert, 
denied.  374  U.S.  827  ( 1963)    Bellv  School 
Board  of  Powhatan  County.  321  F.  2d 
494  «4th  Cir  1963)  ;  Simkins  v.  Moses  H. 
cone  Memorial  Hospital,  323  J.  2d  959 
(4th  Cir  1963) ,  cert,  dented.  376  U.S.  9Ja 
(1964. ;  Gnmn  v.  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Prince  Edward  County.  322  P  2d  332 
(4th  Cir.  1963),  reversed.  377  U.S.  218 
(1964":     Pettaway    v.    County    School 
Beard    332  F.   2d  457    (4th  Cir.   1964) ; 
faton^    Grubbs.  329  F.  2d  710  (4th  Cir. 
1964 » •  Bradley  v.  School  Board  of  Rich- 
mond.  Va..  345  F^2d  310  and  G^^i^^ ^, 
School  Board  of  Hopewell.  Va..  345  F.  2d 
325    1 4th  Cir.    1965),   both  vacated  sub 
nom    Bradley  v.  School  Board.  382  U.S. 
103   a965t     Nesbit  v.   Statesville  City 
Board  of  Education.  345  P.  2d  333  (4th 
Cir  19651    Bowditch  v.  Buncombe  Coun- 
ty Board  oj  Education.  345  F.  2d  329  (4th 
Cir     19651-    Brown   v.   County   School 
Board.   346    P.    2d    22    (4th    Cir.    1965); 
Hawkings     v.    North    Carolina    Dental 
Societv.     355     P.     2d     718     '4th     Cir. 
1966.    Bowman  v.  County  School  Board 
of  Charles  County.  Va..  382  P.  2d  326 
.4th  Cir   1967 ) ;  Green  v.  County  School 
Beard  of  New  Kent  County.  382  P.  2d  338 
(4th  Cir.  1967),  reversed.  391  U.S.  430 
( 1967 .  •  Brewer  v.  School  Board  of  the 
Citv  of  Norfolk.  397  P.  2d  37  (4th  Cir. 
1968.      Coppedge   v.    Franklin   County 
Board  of  Education.  394  F.  2d  410  «4th 
Cir  1968)    Coppedge  v.  Franklin  County 
Board  of  Education.  404  P.  2d  1177  (4th 

Cir.  1968.. 

I  summarize  them  as  follows: 
Of  the  17  cases  in  which  Judge  Hayns- 
worth wrote  opinions  in  his  own  words, 
he  wrote  m  opposition  to  desegregation 
13  times  and  went  with  the  prevaUmg 
constitutional  view  in  the  remaining  four 
cases  only  when  there  was  really  no  way 
to  decide  on  any  other  basis. 

Indeed  it  is  significant  to  me  that  in 
1964  10  vears  after  the  decision  on 
school  desegregation  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  an  open-and-shut  case,  the 
so-called  Eaton  case.  1964.  where  Judge 
Haynsworth  ruled  against  the  segregated 
hospital,  he  ruled  and  said  that  he  was 
only  doing  this,  not  because  he  agreed- 
he  disagreed— but,  he  said  he  was  doing 
it  because  this  was  so  clear-cut  a  case 
following  Supreme  Court  precedent  that 
he  simply  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  It. 

That  shows  sincerity  and  bears  out 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  <Mr. 
Case)  argued— that  within  the  philoso- 
phic framework  from  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  came,  this  was  logical  and 
sincere.  But  that  does  not  mean  we  have 
to  vote  to  put  him  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  find,  running  through  all  of  the  de- 
cisions, a  record  of  consistent,  unsym- 
pathetic response  on  this  issue. 

The  real,  fundamental  question  is:  is 

this  a  proper  ground  for  decision? 

I  respectfully  submit  that  it  is. 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  we  are  entitled 

to  know  is  name.  rank,  and  serial  nuin- 

ber  when  one  Is  being  nominated  for  the 


Supreme  Court,  or  only  that  he  is  a 
judge,  with  nothing  against  his  char- 
acter giving  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
on  the  confiict-of -interest  issue,  and  that 
being  a  judge  for  some  time,  therefore, 
he  can  go  on  being  a  judge. 

I  do  not  believe  that  needs  to  be  or 
should  be  the  basis  of  our  opinion.  I 
point  out  that  Senators  like  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thcrmond) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr  Ervin),  who  support  Judge  Hayns- 
worth, have  said  in  respect  of  the  hear- 
ings on  Justice  Portas  just  that,  that 
they  are  not  obliged  to  be  confined  sole- 
ly to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  judge  and  there 
is  nothing  against  him  in  terms  of  his 
personal  character,  assuming  that 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  also  said  that  on  the  Senate 
floor,  unequivocally,  in  1955. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 

'^^Mr    JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  me  1  more 

minute?  ^^.^.       ,  ^.^ 

Mr    BAYH.  I  vield  5  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  York_ 
Mr  CASE.  He  must  be  one  of  the  Dig 


^"rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 

^"Mr^^Presldent,  Senators  throughput 
our  history,  going  back  to  the  time  ol 
Lincoln  and  before,  have  set  this  as  the 
basis  for  their  decisions. 

Now  Mr.  President,  again,  we  are  not 
dealing  with  an  official  who  wUl  go  out 
with  the  administration,  who  comes  up 
to  testify  on  a  needed  appropriation  for 
a  departinent.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
judge  who  wlU  be  on  the  Supreme  Court 
for  life  who  will  materially  Influence  the 
world  In  which  we  and  our  children  uve. 

Of  course,  the  fundamental  issue  Is  the 
opinions  of  a  nominee  on  basic  constitu- 
tional law,  where  we  judge  those  opin- 
ions to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make 
Judge  Haynsworth,  were  he  to  become 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  constant 
influence  to  take  the  Court  back  to  the 
separate-but-equal  doctrine  of  the  days 
before  1954.  So  I  feel  there  is  compell- 
ing basis  to  vote  against  this  confirma- 

Mr    President,   I  have   analyzed   the 
cases  where  he  spoke,  which  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  analyze  cases,  i 
realize  that  the  argument  is  made  there 
are  many  per  curiam  opinions  which,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  a  judge  might  de- 
cide he  will  go  along  with  the  majority, 
or    indeed,  generally  speaking,  to  make 
them  unanimous  where  there  is  no  di.-.- 
sent  But  where  he  spoke,  where  the  case 
was  not  open  and  shut,  in  13  out  of  1^ 
cases  he  made  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
basic  view  he  held  of  the  Constitution^ 
insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  cases  decided 
in  the  civil  rights  field,  would  be,  in  my 
iudgment,   an   influence   on   the   Couit 
Which  will  carry  great  authority— one 
out  of  nine.  And  each  individual  Justice 
has  on  that  Court  had  such  great  author- 
ity, in  so  many  proceedings,  for  interim 

relief. 
I  feel  that  the  duty  to  confirm,  our 


right  and  responsibihty  in  respect  of 
confirmation,  requires  us  to  know  what 
the  Supreme  Court  will  look  like  after 
we  put  a  judge  on  it. 

It  is  because  I   deeply  feel  that   the 
Supreme  Court,  if  Judge  Haynsworth  is 
on  it,  will  have  introduced  into  it  an 
element  which  runs  counter  to  the  cur- 
rent of  history — not  on  the  issue  of  lib- 
eral or  conservative — I  supported  Judge 
Burger,  and  I  would  have  supported  a 
conservative,  who  would  not  have  to  de- 
cide my  way.  But  to  run  against  the  cur- 
rent of  history.  10  or  15  years  after  that 
current  of  history  has  been  determined. 
decides  definitely,  for  me.  that  I  cannot 
vote  to  confirm   such  a  judge   for  the 
highest  Court  In  the  land  for  a  life  term. 
Thus,  I  hope  very  much  that  Senators 
will  seriously   ponder   that  proposition, 
those  who  may  be  in  some  doubt  as  to 
the  corulict  of  interest,  or  on  other  ques- 
tions. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana  very 
much  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  same 
understanding  that  I  suggested  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  a 
moment  or  two  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
that  condition  set  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  ? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  the  time  be  taken  out 
of  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, to  the  extent  that  the  time  earlier 
was  taken  out  of  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska:  the  time  thereafter  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  two  of  us. 
Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  How  much  time  is  left 
to  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  9  minutes  re- 
maining; and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  22  minutes  remaining. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

"The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  live  in 
difficult  times,  and  we  face  great  chal- 
lenges as  a  people:  to  cast  out  ignorance 
and  poverty  from  our  midst:  to  restore 
law  and  order  with  justice  to  our  society; 
to  provide  equality  of  education  for  our 
yotmg  and  the  health  and  welfare  of  all 
our  people;  to  protect  the  rights  of  our 
workers  and  find  jobs  for  all  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  work:  to  fashion  a 
strong  and  stable  economy,  to  combat  the 
tide  of  environmental  pollution,  and  to 
live  in  a  just  and  peaceful  world. 

These  challenges  can  be  met.  But  we 
will  need  strong  institutions  to  face  the 
task— institutions  led  by  men  and  women 
who  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  such  an  Institution  and  its 
leaders  must  be  such  men    They  must 
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be  above  reproach,  they  must  be  ex- 
perienced, and  they  must  be  able.  But, 
even  more  importantly,  they  must  pos- 
sess the  insight,  perspective,  and  sensi- 
tivity to  deal  with  the  tireat  issues 
presently  before  as  and  the  even  greater 
challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

It  is  my  constitutional  duty  to  cjn.sent 
to  the  nomination  of  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice.  It  is  mv  moral  duty  lo  keep  these 
beliefs  in  mind  in  casting  my  vote.  Above 
all,  I  must  vote  In  accordance  with  the 
dictate ;  of  my  conscience. 

I  have  reviewed  the  record.  I  have  con- 
sulted with  my  constituents.  I  have 
studied  the  many  communications  that 
have  reached  me  regarding  the  i.ssuo  be- 
fore us — communications  that  have 
argued  the  case  for  oi-  again  t  connrma- 
tion.  often  with  great  eloquence,  pas.sion. 
and  precision  And  I  have  decided — a.s 
I  alone  must  do— that  I  cannot  support 
th?  nominatt. n  of  Clement  Haynswoith, 
Jr..  of  South  Carolina,  to  .serve  r..s  f>n  As- 
.sociate  Ju.stice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

One  cannot  make  such  a  decision  in  a 
vacuum.  In  our  times,  we  have  witnessed 
a  broad  a.ttack  on  the  Supreme  Court 
and.  indeed,  an  undermining  of  con- 
fidence in  our  key  political  institutions. 
In  such  a  climate,  the  question  of  who 
shall  serve  on  the  Nation's  highest  tri- 
bunal assumes  even  greater  significance. 
For  the  one  quality  in  our  democracy 
that  must  remain  inviolate  is  confidence 
in  our  in.stitutions. 

I,  for  one.  do  not  question  Judge 
Hayn.sworth's  ability  or  his  honesty.  I 
recognize  that  these  qualities  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  demands  of  his  high 
ofRce.  But  I  feel  that  honesty  and  ability 
are  not  enough.  The  times  demand  some- 
thing more. 

I  fully  recognize  that  a  man  is  being 
judged  to  be  fit  or  unfit  against  a  more 
exacting  standard  than  has  previously 
existed.  And  yet.  with  an  erosion  of  con- 
fidence spreading  before  us.  can  we  afTord 
to  employ  any  le.ss  of  a  standard  than 
the  most  exacting  one?  Can  we  any 
longer  afford  to  cast  aside  the  gravity 
and  intensity  of  the  challenge— and  to 
dismiss  the  catastrophe  that  would  befall 
us  were  these  institutions  to  be  further 
weakened? 

In  my  judgment,  in  view  of  all  the  evi- 
dence. Judge  Haynsworth  does  not  meet 
the  challenge  of  our  times — a  challenge 
that  has  placed  our  system  on  trial.  The 
question  is  not  -whether  Judge  Hayns- 
worth is  qualified  to  serve  in  his  present 
position  on  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  That  is  not  the  issue  before  the 
Senate.  The  question  is,  rather,  whether 
he  is  the  man  at  this  moment  in  history 
who  should  be  promoted  to  serve  on  the 
Highest  Court  in  the  land— the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  Is  whether  Judge  Hayns- 
worth, on  the  basis  of  the  record,  is  suffi- 
ciently sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  men 
with  whose  fate  he  would  deal. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  record,  as  I 
have  reviewed  it  in  the  school  desegre- 
gation cases  and  in  labor-relations  mat- 
ters, justified  such  a  conviction  on  my 
part. 

In  every  labor-management  case  and 
in  virtually  every  important  civil  rights 
case  in  which  Judge  Haynsworth  partici- 
pated and  which  was  later  appealed,  the 


Supreme  Court  ruled  against  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Judge  Hayn.sworth. 

Unfortunately,  the  matter  does  not 
rest  with  that.  For  we  must  also  weigh 
an  accompanying  insensitivity  and  a 
seeming  indifference  to  the  appearance 
of  impropriety  on  Judge  Haynsworth's 
part — a  record  that  throws  a  dark  cloud 
over  his  qualifications  to  .serve  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Haynsworth  took  evidence  and 
ruled  on  the  DarUngtoiV ca.se  while  at  the 
.same  time  holding  a  major  .^tock  inter- 
est in  a  company  doing  substantial  busi- 
ness with  Daran«ton  s  sister  companies. 
At  issue  in  the  Darlington  case  was  one  of 
the  most  bitter  labor  disijutes  in  the 
modern  history  of  the  South,  an  issue 
that  affected,  for  better  or  wor.se.  the 
fortunes  of  thousands  of  workers  and  the 
company.  It  is  unrea.sonable  to  interpret 
the  Judge's  failure  lo  disqualify  him.self 
hem  tlie  ca.se.  divest  himself  of  the  stock, 
or,  at  the  very  least,  to  disclose  the  ap- 
parent conrlict-of-interest,  a,s  in  keeping 
With  the  spirit  of  the  Canons  of  Ethics  of 
the  American  Bar  A.ssociation. 

Unhappily,  the  Darlington  case  does 
not  .^tand  alone.  A  similar  failure  oc- 
curred again  in  the  Brunswick  case,  an 
occasion  when  the  Judge  held  stock  in  a 
company  that  was  al.so  a  litigant  before 
his  court.  Judge  Haynsworth,  it  seems 
to  me.  had  a  clear  responsibility,  at  a 
minimiun,  to  declare  his  personal  inter- 
est to  the  litigating  parties  and  to  his 
fellow  jurists. 

It  is  not  insignificant  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  informed  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  writing  after  the 
nomination  came  before  the  Senate  that 
he  had  previously  disqualified  himself 
from  all  cases  where  he  had  a  personal 
financial  interest  or  in  which  he  would  be 
directly  affected  by  the  outcome  of  the 
litigation. 

This  is  not  an  easy  task  for  me.  The 
events  that  have  reached  a  climax  in  this 
vote  have  taken  their  toll.  Not  the  least 
of  those  who  has  suffered  is  the  man 
whose  confirmation  has  been  before  us 
today.  Judge  Haynsworth  has  my  .sym- 
lathy.  But  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
support  his  nomination. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 14,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Idaho  iMr.  Jordan  i  delivered  a 
speech  dealing  with  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  to  the 
US.  Supreme  Court. 

To  my  mind,  the  comments  of  my  col- 
league represent  some  of  the  clearest 
thinking  expressed  with  regard  to  this 
nomination.  His  sincerity  and  the  depth 
of  his  concern  for  our  country  and  its 
institutions  are  quite  beyond  question. 
Furthermore,  his  argument  was,  to  my 
mind,  irrefutable. 

I  concur  with  the  decision  of  my  col- 
league. I  shall  cast  my  vote  against  the 
confirmation  of  Judge  Haynsworth. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee's  hearings  and  report  on  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth  have 
been  before  the  Senate  for  many  days. 
There  has  been  ample  time  to  study  the 
results  of  this  thorough  examination.  In 
majority  and  individual  views,  the 
learned  members  of  the  committee  have 
provided  highly  competent  guidance  for 
the  rest  of  the  Senate. 


On  the  basis  of  the  committee's  work.  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  question  of  con- 
firmation does  not  involve  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's views  on  labor  or  civil  rights.  It 
is  by  no  means  conclusive  that  he  is  pre- 
disposed to  ether  than  a  judicial  ap- 
proach to  any  litigation  which  may  come 
before  the  Supreme  Court  m  these  sub- 
jects. Moreover,  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  a 
necessary  qualification  lor  a  judge  to 
make  obeissance  before  any  group  what- 
^  ever  in  our  society  in  order  to  qualify 
:    -■  the  Court 

What  troubles  me  has  to  do  with  the 
personal  business  pursuits  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  followed  during  the 
period  that  he  has  served  on  the  bench. 
I  find  It  somewhat  startling,  for  example, 
to  note  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  .sell 
Vend-A-Matic  .stock  m  196.3  out  of  a 
concern  lest  his  jjarticipation  m  ii.s  ac- 
tivities become  public  knowledge  His 
sitting  in  the  Brunswick  Coi  p  case  while 
a  substantial  .stockholder"  m  that  cor- 
poration reveals  a  certain  ca;.ualness  ni 
matters  involving  a  question  of  judicial 
ethics,  which  the  Senate  made  clear  la^st 
year  that  it  wished  to  prevail  in  the 
seating  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  instances  of  this  kind,  which  are 
outlined  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Griffin  i  and  other  members  of  the 
committee,  seem  to  me  to  demonstrate  a 
pattern  which  says  that  this  nominee 
has  not  been  as  concerned  as  a  Judge  of 
the  Supereme  Court  should  be  lest  his 
private  business  interests  come  in  con- 
flict with  his  public  repsonsibilities. 

Political  considerations  have  not  been 
involved  in  reaching  my  conclusion  in 
this  matter.  I  would  note,  for  the  record, 
that  I  joined  with  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Senate  in  supporting  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Chief  Justice 
Burger.  President  Nixon's  first  nominee 
to  the  Court.  In  this  instance.  I  will  join 
with  two  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Griffin t  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  <  Mrs.  Smith  )  who  have  already 
annoimced  their  intention  of  voting 
against  the  confirmation. 

I  make  this  statment  with  deep  regret. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
previously  stated  that  I  did  not  feel  the 
Senate  .should  advise  and  consent  to  the 
appointment  of  Judge  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth. Jr.,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

A  great  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  now  spoken  out  against  this  nomi- 
nation, either  indicating  their  serious 
concern  about  certain  canons  of  ethics 
matters,  or  have  called  into  question  his 
sensitivity  to  the  rights  of  individuals 
recognized  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
law,  or  both. 

It  is  now  clear  that  a  large  and  im- 
pressive number  of  Senators  as  well  as  a 
large  .segment  of  the  American  people 
n-e  disturbed  about  this  nomination,  and 
a  very  important  consideration  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  one  of  determining 
what  effect  confirmation  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth vould  have  upon  confidence  in 
our  judicial  system, 

Diogenes,  over  2,000  years  ago,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  spent  a  lifetime  searching 
for  an  honest  man.  His  unsuccessful 
search  miist  have  resulted  from  his  own 
too-rigorous   definition   of  honesty,   for 
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surely  there  were  many  men  in  his  time 
who  would  have  have  satisfied  the  usual 
requirements  of  that  term. 

No  one  suggests  that  we  should  meas- 
ure the  nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth 
by  the  stiict  test  of  Diogenes,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  all  of  us  would  agree  that 
membership  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
a  position  of  the  highest  honor  and  trust 
in  our  Republic,  should  be  conditioned 
upon  standards  which  are  higher  than 
those  usually  expected  in  ordinary  busi- 
ness and  professional  life. 

I  have  heard  it  .said  that  in  other  years 
a  nomination  .such  as  that  now  before  us 
would  not  have  been  so  carefully  con- 
.sidered  and  examined  by  the  Senate.  If 
that  were  ever  true,  it  should  not  be  true 
now.  The  respon.sibility  of  the  Senate  to 
advi.se  and  consent  is  a  heavj-  burden,  to- 
day  more  than  ever,  and  each  of  us  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  body  must  fulfill  that 
re.si;onsibility  with  an  exercise  of  due 
care. 

In  our  time,  we  have  witnessed  the 
develupmcnt  of  new  dimensions  in  the 
definition  of  human  rights  and  individ- 
ual liberties,  largely  as  the  result  of  de- 
cisions by  the  Supreme  Court.  To  .some 
degree,  this  development  is  called  into 
question  by  the  pending  nomination. 

.All  of  us  would  agree  that  judicial  ex- 
perience and  intellectual  excellence  are 
important  qualifications  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court.  We  may  dis- 
agree, however,  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  philosophy  of  a  nominee  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  open  to  consideration. 
But  in  the  history  of  confirmation  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  which  is  traced 
in  the  book,  "The  Advice  and  Consent  of 
the  Senate,"  by  Joseph  P.  Harris,  it  is 
clearly  e.stpblished  that  in  almost  all  in- 
stances of  opposition  to  a  Supreme  Court 
nominee  since  1900.  such  opposition  was 
•due  to  the  philosophy  and  supposed 
stand  of  the  nominee  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic issues  rather  than  to  partisan 
considerations.  " 

As  have  other  Senators,  I  have  studied 
many  of  the  legal  opinions  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  and  I  have  concluded,  as  did 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Hart),  that  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  nominee  is  "in- 
sensitive to  the  rights  of  individuals  rec- 
ognized to  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
law."  There  is  surely  a  broad  area  for 
philosophical  divergences  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  most  fairminded  citizens 
of  this  country.  Just  as  siu-ely  there  is  a 
point  where  a  judicial  philosophy  is  not 
compatible  with  modern  and  progres- 
sive legal  thought. 

I  fully  recognize  that  there  are  those 
who  feel  the  Supreme  Court  has  gone  too 
far  in  certain  decisions.  It  is  important 
that  they,  as  well  as  all  others,  have  con- 
fidence in  our  judicial  system.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  the  President  can  accomplish 
this  objective  by  another  appointee 
whose  views  are  within  the  broad  stream 
of  accepted  opinion  on  human  rights. 

In  addition  to  intellectual  and  phil- 
osophical qualifications,  a  nominee  for 
the  Supreme  Court  must  be  above  ethical 
question  or  reproach,  because  he  is  ap- 
pointed for  life  to  hear  final  appeals  for 
human  justice.  This  may  be  a  harsh  rule 
to  apply  to  Judge  Haynsworth.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  should  set  a  pattern  of 


such  hone.^ty  and  personal  integrity  that 
It  will  serve  as  an  example  for  every  court 
in  this  Nation  and  deserve  the  faith  and 
confidence  of  every  man  in  the  justness 
of  Its  decisions. 

On  this  question  I  am  impressed  by  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  '  Mr.  'Wuxiams  i  : 

Perhaps  no  .single  decision  or  action  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  lo  which  llie  committee 
report  alludes  Is  ol  such  a  grave  nature  as  to 
require  a  vote  against  his  contirniallon,  hut 
when  all  the  pertinent  matters  are  viewed 
collectively  one  lun  discern  a  pattern  which 
indicates  that  Judge  Haynsworth  is  insensi- 
tive to  the  expected  requirements  of  judicial 
ethics,  especially  the  rule  that  requires 
Judges  to  separate  from  active  business  con- 
nections and  to  avoid  t\on  the  appearance  of 
impropriety. 

I  must  vote  againH  confirming  tin:; 
nomination.  I  do  this  not  from  any  per- 
sonal le.iiaK  Piamsi  Judge  Haynsworth. 
nor  believing  him  other  than  an  honest 
man.  but  from  a  .sen.'c  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility concerning  the  reputation 
and  future  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  October.  1967.  the  case  of 
Brunswick  Corp  against  Long  was  as- 
signed to  a  three-judge  panel  of  the 
fourth  circuit  court  of  appeals.  Clement 
Haynsworth  was  a  member  of  that 
panel.  The  case  involved  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  a  chattel  mortgage  held 
by  Brunswick  on  bowling  lanes  and  pin- 
setters  which  it  had  sold  to  the  opera- 
tor of  a  bowling  alley  took  precedence 
over  a  landlords  lien  for  accrued  rent. 

The  three-judge  panel  heard  oral 
arguments  from  the  parties  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1967.  Immediately,  thereafter 
they  met  in  conference  and  orally  voted 
to  afBrm  the  judgment  of  the  district 
court  in  favor  of  Brunswick.  The  actual 
decision,  however,  was  not  made  public 
until  February  2.  1968.  Between  Novem- 
ber 10  and  February  2  the  only  individ- 
uals having  knowledge  of  the  courts 
pending  decision  were  Judge  Hayns- 
worth and  the  two  other  members  of 
the  panel.  Yet.  on  December  20,  1967 
Judge  Haynsworth  placed  an  order 
through  his  stockbroker  to  purchase 
1,000  shares  of  Brunswick  Corp.  stock 
at  $16  per  share. 

To  me,  the  ethical  impropriety  of  such 
a  transaction  is  obvious.  However,  as 
chairman  of  the  Securities  Subcommit- 
tee I  find  that  the  Brimswick  transac- 
tion also  raises  serious  questions  as  to 
Judge  Haynsworth's  conduct  in  view 
of  the  provisions  of  section  lOb  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the 
Sectirities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  was  to 
restore  investor  confidence  in  our  Na- 
tion's securities  markets.  The  loss  of 
such  confidence  which  had  been  caused 
by  the  trading  on  information  available 
to  only  a  privileged  few  was  recognized 
by  Congress  as  early  as  1934. 

The  Senate  committee  report  on  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act,  Senate  Report 
No.  1455,  73d  Congress,  second  session 
68,  clearly  and  concisely  stated: 

The  concept  of  a  free  and  open  market  for 
securities  necessarily  Implies  that  the  buyer 
and  seller  are  acting  In  the  exercise  of  en- 
lightened Judgment  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  fair  price.  Insofar  as  the  judgment  Is 
warped  by  false.  Inaccurate,  or  Incomplete 


Information  regarding  the  corporation  the 
market  price  falls  to  reflect  the  normal  oper- 
ation of  supply  and  demand. 

To  achieve  these  purposes  Congress 
enacted  section  10b  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  15  use.  .'^ection 
78j(b). 

Over  the  last  35  years  it  has  been  abun- 
dantly clear  that  a  free  and  open  market 
for  securities  cannot  be  achieved  when 
one  of  the  parties  to  a  transaction  has 
material  information  which  is  unavail- 
able to  the  other.  Tlie  most  recent  ex- 
pression of  this  premise  was  in  SEC  v. 
Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Corp..  401  F.  2d  833 
i2d  Cir.  1968>.  The  court,  relying  on  the 
SECs  prior  decision  in  Cady.  Robert.^  & 
Co.,  40  SEC  907  1 1961 )  .summarized  the 
bans  imposed  upon  the  use  of  'insider" 
information: 

Thu.-.  aiiycne  in  po.'isesslon  of  materml  in- 
side mlurmation  must  either  disclote  u  to  tiie- 
investlng  public,  or,  if  he  Is  disabled  from 
disclosing  it  in  order  to  protect  a  corporate 
confidence,  or  he  chooses  not  to  do  »o.  must 
abstain  from  trading  in  or  recommending 
the  securities  concerned  while  such  inside 
information  remains  undisclosed. 

The  law  in  this  area  is  clear.  In  1961 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
in  the  matter  of  Cady,  Roberts  &  Co. 
found  that  the  obligation  to  disclose  in- 
side information  or  to  refrain  from  trad- 
ing on  it  extended  to  any  person  who 
knowingly  possessed  such  information. 
Tliere  is  no  exemption  from  this  Statute 
for  Federal  judges. 

In  Its  1961  opinion.  40  SEC  at  912.  the 
Commission  .'^tated: 

Analytically,  the  obligation  rests  on  two 
principal  elements:  first,  the  existence  of  a 
lelatlonship  giving  access,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  information  intended  to  be  avail- 
able only  for  a  corporate  puri>ose  and  not  for 
the  personal  benefit  of  anyone,  .^nd  second, 
the  inherent  unfairness  involved  where  a 
f5arty  takes  advantage  u'  such  information 
knowing  It  is  unavailable  to  those  with  whom 
he  is  dealing. 

Ob\1ously,  Judge  Haynsworth,  on  De- 
cember 20,  1967.  when  he  purchased 
1,000  shares  of  Bnmswick  Corp.  stock, 
knew  that  he  had  in  his  possession  in- 
formation which  was  imavailable  to  those 
with  whom  he  was  dealing.  On  Decem- 
ber 20.  1967,  the  only  people  who  knew  of 
the  fourth  circuit's  decision  were  the 
three  members  of  the  judicial  panel. 

The  only  other  factor  involved  in  de- 
termining whether  Judge  Haynsworth 
violated  section  10(b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  is  whether  the  information 
in  his  EKjssession  concerning  Brunswick 
was  material  and  should  therefore  be 
publicly  disclosed. 

In  both  the  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  and 
Cady,  Roberts  cases,  material  informa- 
tion was  defined  as  those  facts  which 
may  affect  the  desire  of  reasonable  in- 
vestors to  buy,  sell,  or  hold  the  company's 
securities.  The  courts  have  stated: 

The  basic  test  is  whether  a  reasonable  man 
would  attach  importance  ...  in  determin- 
ing his  choice  of  action  In  the  transaction 
in  question. 

This  test  includes  any  fact  "which  in 
reasonable  and  objective  contemplation 
might  affect  the. value  of  the  corpora- 
tion's stock  or  securities.  " 

Such  facts  must  be  disclosed  to  the 
investing  public  prior  to  the  commence- 
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ment  of  trading  in  a  corporation  s  securi- 
ties They  included  not  only  information 
disclosing  the  earnings  of  a  company, 
but  also  those  facts  which  affect  its  prob- 
able future.  Disclosure  must  also  be  made 
of  facts  which  could  affect  the  desire  of 
investors  to  buy.  sell,  or  hold  the  com- 
pany's stock.  In  enacting  section  10b. 
congressional  intent  was  to  give  all  in- 
vestors equal  access  to  corporate  in- 
formation and  to  subject  all  members  of 
the  investing  public  to  identical  market 
rislcs. 

As  the  SEC  stated  in  its  recent  brief 
in  the  matter  of  Investors  Management 
Co  ,  Inc.,  et  al..  Administrative  Proceed- 
ingFile  No.  3-lfl80  1 1969  •  : 

One  of  the  major  factors.  Indeed  perhaps 
the  most  determinative  in  deciding  whether  a 
particular  fact  coaistltutes  material  Informa- 
tion IS  the  importance  attached  to  the  in- 
formation by  thoee  who  knew  of  It  Nothing 
demonstrates  the  clearlv  material  nature  of 
the  Information  than  the  fact  that  the  re- 
spondents, after  receiving  It.  sold  and  sold 
short. 

And  what  did  Judge  Haynsworth  do, 
he  bought  1,000  shares  of  Brunswick 
stQck  atJ16  per  share  on  December  20, 
1967,  wh'en  the  court's  opinion  was  not 
made  public  until  February  2,  1968. 

The  Justice  Department  claims  that 
in  this  case,  chattel  mortgages  on  only 
10  bowling  lanes  and  pinsetters  were 
involved.  And  that  the  question  of 
whether  the  landlord's  lien  took  prece- 
dence over  the  Brunswick  chattel  mort- 
gage affected  only  one  bowling  establish- 
ment in  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  On 
these  facts,  it  is  claimed  that  the  court's 
ultimate  decision  was  not  material  and 
had  little  if  any  effect  on  the  price  of 
Brunswick's  stock. 

However,  how  many  similar  cases 
would  have  brought  if  the  landlord  had 
prevailed? 

How  did  a  fourth  circuit  opinion  af- 
fect potential  litigation  throughout  our 
other  judicial  districts?  We  wiU  never 
know. 

Was  Judge  Haynsworth's  knowledge  of 
a  pending  judicial  decision  material  in- 
sider information  required  to  be  disclosed 
under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act?  That 
is  a  question  for  the  SEC  or  a  Federal 
court  to  decide. 

It  is  a  matter  which  should  not  be 
brushed  under  the  rug  or  ignored.  No 
matter  what  we  have  been  told  by 
Judge  Haynsworth's  supporters,  judges 
are  not  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
our  Nation's  securities  acts. 

The  lament  that  at  the  time  of  his 
purchase  Judge  Haynsworth  inadver- 
tently forgot  that  a  formal  opinion  had 
not  been  filed  hardly  seems  worthy  of 
discussion.  To  coin  an  old  axiom:  Ig- 
norance of  the  law  is  no  excuse.  But 
Judge  Haynsworth's  conduct  Is  even  less 
excusable  if  we  look  at  the  judicial  tem- 
perament of  the  time. 

During  1966.  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission successfully  prosecuted  the 
Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Case.  258  F.  Supp. 
262  1 1966  > .  This  case  was  the  most  widely 
publicized  and  discussed  SEC  case  of  our 
times.  It  is  the  landmark  judicial  deci- 
sion on  the  use  of  inside  information. 

In  September  1966,  immediately  after 


the  district  court's  decision,  an  appeal 
was  filed  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit.  Oral  argu- 
ment was  held  on  March  26,  1967.  Al- 
though a  decision  upholding  the  SEC 
was  not  published  until  August  13,  1968, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  chief  judge 
of  the  fourth  circuit  court  of  appeals 
was  unaware  as  to  the  facts  of  a  case 
which  was  pending  in  a  neighboring  cir- 
cuit, especially  one  of  such  far-reaching 
importance.  In  December  of  1967.  he 
should  have  at  the  very  least  been  fully 
aware  of  the  pitfalls  involved  in  pur- 
chasing Brtinswick  stock  under  these 
most  unusual  circumstances. 

The  very  fact  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
purchased  Brunswick  stock  shows  a  clear 
lack  of  judicial  temperament  and  sensi- 
tivity. It  shows  that  he  is  unaware  as  to 
the  need  for  propriety  in  judicial  con- 
duct. 

As  I  have  previously  stated.  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  also  demonstrated  some 
of  the  most  regressive  judicial  thinking 
in  at  least  two  areas  vital  to  the  major- 
ity of  America — the  areas  of  labor  and 
race  relations.  However,  in  these  areas, 
if  this  is  the  kind  of  Judge  President 
Nixon  wants  on  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
is  his  prerogative  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

But,  Judge  Haynsworth's  financial 
dealings  are  another  matter.  His  pur- 
chase of  Brunswick  stock  in  the  light  of 
all  available  facts  demonstrates  a  com- 
plete lack  of  sensitivity,  both  to  the  law 
and  to  his  own  sense  of  ethical  propriety. 
He  has,  in  my  opinion,  failed  to  meet  the 
test  both  in  substance  and  appearance  of 
unimpeachable  propriety  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  right  to  expect  in  all 
Judges;  certainly  in  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  shall,  therefore,  vote  against  the  con- 
firmation of  Judge  Haynsworth's  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Senate,  as  we  know,  in  theory  and 
practice  constitutes  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  history  of  man.  And  yet 
I  have  often  been  reminded  in  the  de- 
bates here  of  my  practice  as  an  attorney 
and  my  service  as  a  circuit  judge,  for  the 
Senate  at  such  times  closely  resembles 
a  court  of  law.  The  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate occupies  a  position  comparable  to 
that  of  a  judge,  for  it  is  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  both  to  maintain  order 
and  oompliance  with  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure. Appearing  before  him  are  those 
who  advocate  various  positions  both  for 
and  against  the  issues  at  hand  and  then 
there  are  those  members  of  this  distin- 
guished body  who  remain  uncommitted 
to  either  side  until  the  vote  is  cast,  and 
therefore  constitute  a  group  much  like 
the  Jury. 

Today  the  analogy  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate for  the  President  now  presides, 
the  proponents  and  opponents  are  here 
and  the  uncommitted  sit.  listening  and 
watching  as  the  record  is  compiled  and 
arguments  are  made.  What  makes  this 
analogy  particularly  apt  is  that  a  man 
stands  before  us  accused. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  fountainhead  of 
the  American  system  of  justice  there  are 
certain  precepts.  One  of  these  rules  is 
that  no  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 


That  is  to  say  that  no  one  will  be  tried 
for  a  crime  which  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  the  act  took  place  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  prosecution  for  such  crime. 
Such  a  thing  is  expressly  prohibited.  It 
would  seem  that  the  tenets  of  basic  fair 
play  would  dictate  that  no  man  should 
ever  be  accused  and  convicted  of  crimes 
that  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing him  guilty  of  them. 

Another  canon  of  our  system  of  juris- 
prudence is  that  one  is  innocent  until 
proven  guilty,  and  that  guilt  must  be 
based  on  a  foundation  of  proof,  not 
suspicion  or  even  evidence,  but  proof. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  have  raised 
their  voices  against  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Clement  P.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  have 
disregarded  these  elementary  rules  of 
justice  as  practiced  by  free  men,  and 
have  adopted  procedures  altogether  for- 
eign to  those  systems  of  justice,  equity, 
morality,  and  fair  play  generally  recog- 
nized as  natural  and  right. 

So  the  parallel  between  this  body  and 
the  court  ends.  The  rules  which  are  urged 
UF>on  us  and  the  logic  which  is  followed 
by  the  opponents  of  this  man  are  strange 
and  foreign  to  us,  and  they  change  their 
complexion  with  each  shift  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  winds  of  opinion.  However, 
those  of  us  who  are  the  proponents  of 
the  confirmation  of  this  nomination 
accept  the  challenge  of  those  who  are 
on  the  negative  side,  and  we  shall  go 
forward  with  the  burden  of  proof. 

Let  us  examine  the  charges  that  have 
been  so  etisily  leveled  by  those  whose 
greatest  concern  may  not  in  fact  be  with 
ethics  and  philosophy,  but  with  the  fact 
that  a  balance  may  be  achieved  on  the 
High  Court  and  that  men  vrith  analytical 
minds  instead  of  advocates  of  emotional 
"causes"  may  find  their  way  to  the  bench 
He  has  been  accused  of  the  high  crimes 
of  "insensitlvity,"  and  "lack  of  appear- 
ance of  propriety."  Indeed,  he  has  been 
libeled  as  a  man  whose  ethical  and  philo- 
sophical predispositions  preclude  any 
consideration  of  his  nomination.  How- 
ever, all  these  charges  are  systematically 
and  succinctly  squelched  in  the  ma- 
jority opinion  reported  by  the  Judiciary- 
Committee,  and  I  shall  not  reiterate  in 
detail  each  of  these  charges  and  counter- 
charges. 

I  am  surprised  that  these  experts  on 
ethics  have  not  examined,  for  the  sake 
of  comparison  if  nothing  else,  the  "ethics" 
and  "sensitivity"  and  'appearance  of 
propriety"  of  those  who  now  occupy  that 
bench  located  in  that  cold  stone  edifice 
across  the  way  behind  the  marble  image 
of  blind  justice. 

The  opponents  have  chosen  not  to 
compare  the  conduct  of  this  man  with 
the  conduct  of  his  i^eers  or  with  the  con- 
duct which  is  prevalent  in  the  judicial 
community,  but  have  preferred  to  make 
unsupported  charges  and  headlines.  The 
theory  of  the  attack  apparently  beiny 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  attention 
to  the  rules  of  Justice  or  evidence  or  proof 
or  even  to  give  lipservice  to  concepts  such 
as  the  ones  that  support  the  ex  post  facto 
prohibition  because  all  that  one  has  to 
do  to  make  a  statement  true  is  to  say  it, 
and  to  say  it  long  and  to  say  it  loud.  Yes. 
apparently  that  is  all  that  is  necessary— 
to  say  it  long  enough  and  loud  enough — 
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and  someone  will  believe  it.  How  many 
times  have  we  seen  that  technique  used 
to  blind  and  poison  the  minds  of  men  to 
the  truth?  How  many  times  must  we  re- 
peat the  mistakes  of  history? 

This  allegation  of  "insensitlvity"  is  a 
vague  notion  at  best.  One  of  his  accusers 
says  "his  decisions  indicate  a  consistent 
insensitlvity  to  the  rights  of  individuals 
recognized  to  be  within  the  realm  of  the 
law."  Another  has  said  "men  sensitive  to 
the  many  ethical  problems  which  often 
arise"  are  needed  on  the  Court  and  it  is 
further  alleged  that  the  Court  should  be 
provided  with  "insights  and  sensitivities 
that  will  make  the  whole  Court  even 
greater  than  its  parts."  One,  in  language 
befitting  a  bureaucrat,  states  that  the 
judge's  record  has  been  "blemished  by  a 
pattern  of  insensitlvity  to  the  appearance 
of  impropriety"  and  then  one  other 
critic,  perhaps  accidentally,  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  what  may  be  the  true  basis 
for  the  opposition  when  he  states : 

The  requirement  that  a  Supreme  Court 
nominee  possesses  character  beyond  reproach 
contemplates  not  only  an  absence  of  actual 
wrongdoing  but  al.so  an  Image  of  Impec- 
cable rectitude  and  a  reputation  which  Is  not 
.subject  to  reasonable  doubt. 

Politicians  and  those  motivated  by 
political  considerations  are  often  con- 
cerned with  the  matter  of  "image." 

Sensitive — yes,  sensitive,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Webster's  Dictionary  defines  the 
word  sensitive  as  "receptive  to  sense  im- 
pressions: subject  to  excitation  by  ex- 
ternal agents:  exhibiting  irritability; 
highly  responsive  and  susceptible." 

Sensitive — do  these  people  want  a  man 
or  a  nerve  ending?  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  it  is  not  a  crime  to  lack  any  of 
these  so-called  "qualities,"  and  nowhere 
has  the  prosecution  produced  one  shred 
of  evidence  that  this  man  is  "insensitive." 
They  just  said  he  is.  They  have,  yet  to 
show  that  he  is.  Of  course,  never  has  any 
nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  been  required  to  fit  within 
the  definition  of  sensitivity.  And  so  this 
charge  constitutes  nothing  more  than 
smoke — smoke  designed  for  camouflage 
and  deception. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  point  out  at  this 
time  that  amoebas  and  parameciimis 
are  "sensitive."  If  you  prod  them  with 
an  electrical  current  or  pin  they  will  re- 
spond, and  perhaps  this  Is  the  ideal  of 
those  who  oppose  Judge  Haynsworth. 
Perhaps  they  just  want  someone  on  the 
Bench  who  will  jump  everytime  some 
pressure  group  turns  on  the  cuTrent. 

These  are  the  charges,  none  of  which 
are  punishable  under  the  laws  of  God  or 
man  or  which  constitute  an  offense 
against  any  code  of  ethics,  conduct,  or 
morals  by  which  the  nominee  is  to  be 
judged,  and  are  as  meaningless  as  the 
insensitlvity  allegations. 

They  say  that  this  man  lacks  "the 
appearance  of  propriety."  What  a  fine 
cloud  of  smoke  and  meanineless  double- 
talk  that  is.  This  charge  should  be  given 
as  much  credence  as  the  charge  that  he 
parts  his  hair  on  the  wrong  side  of  his 
head. 

Propriety,  Mr.  President,  is  defined  as 
"the  quality  or  state  of  being  proper." 
and  prbper  means  l)eing  marked  by 
suitability,  likeness,  or  appropriateness. 
Judge  Haynsworth  certainly  is  a  man 
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suitable  for  the  position  for  which  he 
has  been  nominated.  His  record  as  an 
attorney  and  as  a  judge  bear  this  out 
and  directly  challenges  and  refutes  the 
allegation  that  he  is  not  qualified  and 
suitable  for  this  high  ofiBce. 

Judge  Haynsworth  weis  born  in  Green- 
ville, S.C,  in  1912.  He  attended  the 
schools  there.  He  graduated  from  Fur- 
man  University  in  1933  summa  cum 
laude,  with  highest  honors.  He  graduated 
Irom  Harvard  Law  School  in  1936.  From 
1936  to  1953,  he  practiced  with  the  firm 
of  Haynsworth  &  Haynsworth;  a  firm 
established  by  his  forefathers  and  he  is 
of  the  fifth  generation  of  distinguished 
and  illustrious  lawyers  who  bear  that 
name.  Two  years  of  that  time  he  served 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II. 
For  2  additional  years  he  served  with  the 
Regional  Wage  Stabilization  Board. 
Prom  1953  to  1957  he  practiced  with  the 
firm  of  Haynsworth,  Perry,  Bryant, 
Marion  &  Johnstone. 

Judge  Haynsworth's  firm  expanded 
and  became  the  largest  law  firm  in  South 
Carolina.  It  was  known  over  the  Nation 
as  one  of  the  most  reliable,  one  of  the 
most  capable,  and  one  of  the  best. 

In  1957,  Judge  Haynsworth  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
He  is  now  its  chief  judge.  His  record 
speaks  for  itself.  He  has  made  an  able 
and  a  scholarly  judge.  He  has  handed 
down  decisions  which  no  fair  and  just 
and  honorable  man  should  oppose.  The 
decisions  of  Judge  Haynsworth  during  his 
term  on  tlie  court  demonstrate  that  he  is 
a  jurist  whose  judicial  mind  does  not 
reside  at  either  extreme  of  the  spectrum 
but  his  treatment  of  various  issues  of  law 
presented  before  him  have  been  bal- 
anced. Let  us  be  reminded  at  this  point 
that  the  scales  of  justice  are  balanced 
and  are  not  artificially  weighed  in  favor 
of  either  the  right  or  the  left  but  are  even 
and  balanced.  So  we  find  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's decisions  and  his  judicial  philos- 
ophy to  be  balanced  and  even. 

Upon  the  basis  of  my  personal  knowl- 
edge of  this  gentleman — and  I  know  per- 
sonally firsthand  of  his  great  ability  as 
a  lawyer  and  as  a  judge  for  when  I  was 
a  circuit  judge  he  tried  cases  before  me — 
I  can  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  finest 
lawyers  in  the  country.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man. He  is  a  scholar.  He  has  been  a  dis- 
tinguished chief  judge  and  a  member  of 
the  fourth  circuit  court  of  appeals.  His 
has  certainly  been  a  distinguished  career 
and  at  no  time  has  anyone  cast  asper- 
sions upon  his  character,  reputation,  and 
ability  until  the  attack  against  him  was 
launched  last  September. 

Why  are  these  charges  made?  Ostensi- 
bly, they  are  made  because  this  man 
committed  certain  unethical  acts — acts 
which,  until  this  man  was  nominated, 
were  not  unethical  and  which  have  risen 
to  the  ranks  of  major  felonies,  if  one  is 
to  believe  the  newspapers. 

A  great  harangue  has  been  heard  in 
the  land  that  centers  around  several 
cases  in  which  Judge  Haynsworth  ap- 
peared to  have  an  interest.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  disposed  of  in  the  majority 
report,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  that 
discussion — a  discussion  that  carefully 
marshals  the  arguments  and  concludes 
on  the  basis  of  statutory  and  case  law, 
the  canons  of  ethics,  and  the  testimony 


of  experts  that  no  behavior  deserving  of 
reproach  can  be  a£Qxed  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's activities  on  the  bench.  In  fact, 
the  repKjrt  shows  clearly  that  he  did  in 
each  case  what  was  right  and  what  he 
was  required  under  law  to  do.  If  the  law 
said  he  was  to  sit  on  a  case,  he  followed 
the  dictates  of  it,  and  he  sat  and  heard 
the  case.  One  of  the  greatest  sins  a  man 
can  commit,  I  think,  in  public  life  is  to 
give  a  man  a  job  and  then  accuse  him 
of  doing  it. 

Judge  Haynsworth  did  his  job — he  sat 
when  he  should  have  and  he  decided 
his  cases  as  a  fair-minded  man  who  be- 
lieved in  the  law  and  the  Constitution 
and  who  followed  the  ideal  that  a  judge 
should  be  responsible  and  not  radicfQ, 
and  that  he  should  base  his  decisions  on 
the  law  and  not  on  some  whim  or  fancy, 
a  man  who  should  accept  his  duty  to 
adjudicate  and  not  litigate. 

The  issue  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  Judi- 
cial philosophy  has  been  raised. 

The  controversy  centered  around  two 
areas  of  decision:  civil  rights  and  labor. 
Mr.  President,  this  part  is  dealt  with 
in  the  report  and  treatment  there  is 
more  than  adequate.  However,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  essence  of  the 
allegation  in  the  civil  rights  area  is  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  unsympathetic  to 
minorities  and  dedicated  to  continuous 
segregation  of  public  facilities.  Anybody 
who  is  familiar  with  Judge  Haynsworth's 
decisions  on  the  bench  know  that  is  not 
true.  A  handful  of  cases  have  been  chosen 
by  the  proponents  of  this  position  and 
it  is  claimed  that  on  the  basis  of  these 
cases  one  is  to  conclude  that  the  judge 
is  a  bigot.  Compared  with  the  16  cases 
cited  in  the  majority  report  in  which 
Judge  Haynsworth  ruled  for  those  claim- 
ing a  denial  of  their  rights,  the  charges 
pale  and  fade  away,  leaving  only  a  spec- 
ter of  smoke. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  com- 
mittee, I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  proceedings  seemingly  were  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  part  being  the 
presentation  of  objective  and  weU  rea- 
soned analysis  of  the  conduct  and  deci- 
sions of  Judge  Haynsworth  and  the 
second  part  resembled  a  bargaining  ses- 
sion. During  the  second  phase,  witness 
after  witness  came  and  talked  and 
talked.  They  all  said  the  same  thing,  I 
presume,  on  the  theory  that  the  more 
often  they  repeated  the  same  4,hing  and 
the  longer  they  said  it,  the  more  smoke 
they  could  generate  then  perhaps  the 
more  people  they  could  convince  they 
were  right  just  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  saying  it.  During  this  part  the  APL- 
CIO  loudly  and  pompously  voiced  their 
objections  to  the  nominee.  A  handful  of 
labor  cases  were  dragged  out  and  dis- 
sected. They  did  not  bother  to  mention 
the  43  or  so  cases  in  which  the  nominee 
ruled  in  favor  of  labor.  These  cases  are 
listed  in  the  report,  and  they  offer  mute 
but  compelling  witness  to  the  lack  of 
support  in  fact  of  the  position  of  Mr. 
Meany  and  his  entourage  of  associates. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  APL-CIO  coim- 
sel  Thomas  Harris  admitted  that  he  had 
not  even  attempted  to  look  at  all  of 
Judge  Haynsworth's  labor  decisions, 
and  yet  they  would  dare  to  insult  the 
integrity,  intelligence,  and  competence  of 
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the  committee  to  see  through  their  ar- 
guments and  discover  Ihem  to  be  with- 
out foundation. 

Perhaps  these  elements  are  to  be  re- 
minded that  when  you  appear  as  an  ad- 
vocate for  a  cause  and  you  are  arguing 
the  law,  it  is  your  ethical  responsibility 
to  argue  the  full  case,  giving  both  sides 
of  the  law  and  showing  wherein  lies  the 
Tightness  Of  your  case.  You  are  not  to 
hide  cases  which  may  go  against  your 
particular  opinion.  This  reminds  me  of 
another  rule  of  law,  Mr.  President,  that 
rule  in  equity  which  says  that  those  who 
seek  equity  must  come  into  the  court 
with  clean  hands. 

All  these  charges  which  have  appeared 
in  the  testimony  and  the  so-called  bill 
of  particulars  and  in  the  newspapers 
have  been  dissected  and  destroyed,  so 
nothing  is  left  but  smoke.  Of  course  there 
are  those  who  would  say,  and  have  in 
effect  said,  that  where  there  is  smoke 
there  is  fire,  and  therefore  we  should 
convict  on  the  basis  of  what  may  be,  or 
what  might  have  been,  and  not  on  the 
basis  of  what  is. 

This  is  indeed  strange  logic,  when 
meri  argu|!  that  you  should  believe  what 
they  say  and  not  what  you  see. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  any  man  here 
who  is  so  unacquainted  with  the  law, 
that  he  would  actually  undertake  to  go 
into  any  court  pf  law  in  this  land  with  a 
case  as  flimsy  as  the  one  agamst  Judge 
Haynsworth,  After  all,  how  could  he? 
There  Is  no  cause  of  action. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  jwse  another 
rhetorical  question.  Is  there  any  man  in 
this  body  who  actually  believes  that  the 
real  issue  here  is  one  of  ethics?  If  ethics 
is  really  the  queKtion  that  troubles  the 
opponents  why  have  they  not  carefully 
examined  the  ethics  of  every  man  on  the 
Supreme  Court  today?  Why  have  they 
not  explored  the  records  of  every  man  on 
the  Federal  bench  in  this  country?  Why? 
Why  have  they  not? 

They  may  counter  this  question  by 
saying  that  the  Federal  judiciarj-  system 
is  not  on  trial,  but  is  it  not  on  trial?  Of 
course  it  is. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Eastland  of 
September  3  of  this  year  concerning  the 
question  of  possible  conflicts  of  inter- 
est when  a  judge  had  an  interest  in  a 
third  party  which  in  turn  had  business 
relations  with  a  party  in  the  case,  after 
saying  that  such  a  judge  was  not  "dis- 
qualified" for  interest  Prof.  John  P. 
Frank  said  that  any  contrary  result 
would  lead  to  impossible  consequences. 

This  was  a  prophetic  remark,  for  im- 
possible consequences  are  asked  here  by 
those  who  argue  contrary  to  the  law  in 
this  area.  If  you  subscribe  to  the  logic 
of  those  who  argue  contrary  to  Profes- 
sor Frank  and  the  law,  then  you  must 
try  the  entire  judiciary  here  and  now. 
You  cannot  pick  out  one  candidate  and 
hang  him— you  must  apply  the  new  logic 
and  the  new  rules  to  all,  albeit,  ex  post 
facto.  This  has  not  been  done,  and  that 
belies  the  fact  that  the  real  issue  is  not 
ethics. 

The  issue  is  c^ear  and  simple.  The  issue 
is  who  shall  determine  the  policy  of  this 
Nation?  Shall  it  be  the  U.S.  Congress,  or 
should  it  be  the  labor  bosses?  Who  de- 
cides, the  people,  or  those  who  lust  for 
power?  Mr.  President,  it  was  40  years 


ago  that  the  same  type  coalition  that 
now  fights  Judge  Haynsworth  denied  a 
seat  on  the  bench  to  an  eminently  quali- 
fied man.  Judge  John  J.  Parker.  That  was 
a  mistake,  and  labor  later  admitted  that 
It  was  a  mistake.  It  will  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take if  it  happens  again,  for  never  again 
shall  the  President  be  able  to  exercise 
the  freedom  of  choice  that  he  has  exer- 
cised throughout  the  Nation's  history  in 
selecting  nominees  for  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Let  it  be  known  that  the  Senate  de- 
cides whether  consent  shall  be  given  a 
nominee,  and  not  any  pressure  group. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  get  ourselves 
in  the  situation  where  the  President's 
nominees  shall  be  sent  through  a  clear- 
inghouse of  labor  and  minorities.  We 
need  no  unofficial  "second  senate." 

Regardless,  Mr.  President,  of  which 
wav  this  historic  vote  goes,  those  of  us  in 
this  Nation  who  still  believe  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  the  wisdom  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  the  basic  natural  rlghtness 
of  our  system  of  justice  shall  still  be  here. 
We  will  not  be  defeated.  We  will  be  dis- 
gusted, yes.  but  not  defeated;  disap- 
pointed, but  not  destroyed. 

In  this  day  of  strife  and  turmoil,  ter- 
ror, and  tension,  there  are  still  those  who 
seek  a  government  of  law,  not  men,  a 
government  based  on  reason  and  ration- 
ality and  not  radicalism  or  rebellion. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  watching  silently 
while  we  debate — watching  silently,  but 
not  deafly  nor  blindly.  They  warned  us 
in  1968  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  people 
in  this  country  were  tired  of  the  so-called 
•liberalism."  They  said  it  at  the  ballot 
box,  and  they  said  it  loudly  and  clearly, 
although  wordlessly.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  heed  that  message.  There  is  a  mob 
in  the  streets,  a  mass  of  mindless,  scream- 
ing militants.  We  have  a  choice,  and 
that  choice  is  here  now  before  us  today. 
We  can  listen  to  the  silent  majority,  or 
we  can  listen  to  those  who  would  have  us 
abide  by  the  rule  of  force — the  rule  of 
force  that  dictates  he  who  screams  the 
loudest  is  right.  The  argument  has  ac- 
tually been  proferred  that  just  because 
certain  issues  of  ethics  and  philosophy 
and  propriety  and  sensitivity  have  been 
raised  and  because  these  points  have 
been  loudly  and  forcefully  made,  that 
fact  alone  dictates  that  this  man  must 
be  voted  dowTi. 

When  one  decides  in  favor  of  those 
who  scream  the  loudest,  or  who  use  the 
greatest  force,  one  is  subject  to  mob  rule, 
which  means  that  all  reason  has  been 
tossed  to  the  wind. 

Here  in  this  Nation  we  regrettably 
are  called  upon  to  determine  the  policy 
of  this  cotmtry  on  the  basis  of  the 
screams  and  shouts  of  the  mobs  in  the 
streets;  on  the  basis  of  groups  who 
threaten  to  blow  up  buildings,  and  in 
fact,  do;  on  the  basis  of  screams  of  the 
advocates  of  anarchy.  They  endeavor  to 
make  a  mockery  of  our  courtrooms  and 
our  system  of  justice.  We  are  called 
upon  to  advocate  the  causes  of  those  who 
throw  down  the  flag  of  this  country  in 
favor  of  that  of  our  enemies. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  now  allow  this 
same  philosophy  to  permeate  this  debate. 
Let  us  not  participate  in  the  destruction 
of  our  Constitution  through  our  courts. 


We  do  not  have  to  go  back  far  in  his- 
tory to  recall  that  there  were  those  in 
this  country  who  for  various  reasons 
sought  to  change  the  structure  of  our 
Nation.  Tliey  attempted  to  do  that 
through  the  Congress  but  that  venerable 
body  would  not  yield  up  the  truths  of  our 
founders  easily  and  so  they  turned  their 
eyes  to  the  Court.  They  knew,  of  course, 
that  the  judicial  system  is  the  backbone 
of  this  American  system  of  government 
for  it  is  there  that  the  citizen  seeks  to 
redress  his  grievances  and  enforce  his 
rights.  They  were  successful  in  their  ef- 
forts. Tliey  put  men  on  the  bench  who 
were  more  concerned  with  legislation 
than  litigation  and  with  being  advocates 
than  advisers.  Thereby,  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  our  system  was  threatened.  When 
the  spine  of  this  democratic  Republic  was 
weakened  the  body  politic  was  visibly 
weakened  and  sagged  sadly.  Tlie  criminal 
was  turned  loose  and  crime  ran  rampant 
in  the  streets.  They  were  more  concerned 
for  the  criminal  than  the  citizen;  the  in- 
ternal security  of  this  Nation  was  threat- 
ened when  aid  and  comfort  was  given  to 
the  agents  of  our  enemies.  Tlie  founda- 
tion of  the  Federal  Republic  was  eroded 
when  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  was 
stricken  in  favor  of  what  they  call 
"democracy." 

We  do  not  wish  to  put  advocates  of  a 
cause  on  the  bench.  We  want  men  who 
will  give  a  balanced  and  even  treatment 
to  each  and  every  case  which  comes  be- 
fore them,  and  this  is  why  we  favor  this 
man. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  various  people  which  I  wish  to 
read  at  this  time.  TTiese  letters  graphi- 
cally demonstrate  the  essence  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  silent  majority  across  this  land 
who  stand  and  watch  this  deliberation. 
They  watch  and  wait  to  judge  us,  as  we 
judge. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  impressive  to 
receive  letters  from  people  from  a  man's 
hometown  who  have  kno\ui  him  all  of 
his  life,  who  have  known  his  reputation, 
his  character,  and  his  family. 

I  received  a  letter  last  October  from 
a  man  who  lives  in  Greenville.  S.C..  the 
hometown  of  Judge  Haynswoith.  He  took 
it  upon  himself  to  wnte  a  number  of 
Senators  concerning  this  nommation 
and  to  give  the  Senate  the  benefit  of  his 
thoughts. 

I  realize  that  many  Senator-^.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, have  received  a  'neat  amount  of 
mail  on  this  nomination  along  with  the 
regular  bulk  of  mail  that  thev  receive  in 
their  office  each  day  and  perhaps  they 
did  not  get  to  read  this  communication. 
Since  I  think  that  it  is  important  that 
we  have  the  benefit  of  the  ideas  of  peo- 
ple from  Judge  Haynsworth'.,  hometown, 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  read  parts 
of  this  letter: 

Haynsworth  won't  characterize  his  phi- 
losophy, but  I  will  attempt  it.  He  believes  that 
all  men  are  the  creation  of  God  nnd.  there- 
fore, sperlal.  and  he  believes  that  the  tJnlted 
States  Constitution  is  the  closest  approxima- 
tion of  a  guaranty  that  all  men  are  so  treated 
and  thn  the  Constitution  was  Intended  to  be 
properU  amended  by  the  people,  not  twisted 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  He  listens  equally  to 
the  big  and  the  rich  as  he  listens  to  the 
small  and  the  poor,  but  only  equally. 

Make  no  mlst:uke  about  it.  If  Haynsworth 
is  seated,  you  and  I  will  both  be  on  the  smaU 
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end    of    some    of    his    derisions^ when    our 
Ix>sitlon  runs  counter  lo  the  Constitution 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  in  Connecticut.  He 
bases  his  opinion  and  suprxjrt  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  on  the  fact  that  he  feels 
that  the  judge  is  a  man  of  high  caliber. 
ii  loyal  American,  a  discerning  individ- 
ual, and  a  gentleman.  How  true  this 
.statement  is.  There  are  so  many  adjec- 
tives and  phrases  that  can  be  used  in  the 
prai.se  of  Judge  Haynsworth  and  unfor- 
tunately some  of  them  have  t)een 
grounded  during  the  great  melee  that 
has  been  s>vf  lied  up  over  this  nomination 
but  the  people,  the  people  across  the 
countr>',  have  been  able  to  .see  through 
the  .smoke  and  the  haze  that  has  been 
created  by  the  opponents  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  by  innunedo  and  inference 
as  this  letter  .so  clearly  indicates. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  read  this 
letter.  I  think  it  is  indicative  of  the  kind 
of  support  we  can  find  from  our  friends 
in  the  great  State  of  Connecticut: 

Septeviber9.1969. 

Hon    .Stro.m   Tm-RMOND, 
U  S.  Senate 

Dear  Sfnatur  Thi-rmond  In  regard  lo  the 
appointment  of  Judge  Clement  P  Hayns- 
worth. .Ir  ,  to  our  Supreme  Court.  Judge 
Haynsworth  is  a  man  of  high  caliber,  a  loyal 
.'American,  discerning,  and  a  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Seward  and  I  would  like  to  see  Judge 
Haynsworth  appointed  to  the  .Supreme  Coxirt. 
We  hope  you  will  favor  and  vote  for  his  ap- 
pointment. 

Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  Seward. 

P  S  I  have  an  idea  you  recommended 
this    to    President    Nixon.    Thank    you. 

As  we  move  across  the  country  looking 
at  these  letters  from  virtually  every  State 
in  the  Union.  I  find  a  handwritten  one 
from  a  gentleman  who  lives  in  Chicago. 

This  man  is  concerned  with  patriotism 
and  he  is  concerned  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  There  are 
many  citizens,  Mr.  President,  who  are 
concerned  with  our  Constitution  and  who 
stand  up  for  it  and  who  feel  that  we  must 
preserve  it  in  order  to  maintain  this 
great  Republic  which  is  so  tmlque  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

There  are  many  people  in  this  country 
who  believe  that  Judge  Haynsworth  is  a 
man  of  great  integrity  and  intelligence 
and  one  who  believes  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  this  citizen  is 
one  of  them.  He  urges  us  to  support  this 
confirmation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read  the 
letter  of  this  citizen  from  Chicago: 

Chicago,   III., 
November    7.    1969. 
Dear  Senator  Thurmond:   God  Bless  you 
for  your  many  patriotic  stands  in  the  Sen- 
•ite  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  for  Haynsworth  because  of  his  intel- 
ligence and  integrity  and  his  belief  In  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

God  help  us  if  the  smears  of  Bayh  and  his 
ilk  have  their  way. 
Thank  you  again. 
Sincerely, 

Preston  H.   Walters. 

Mr.  President,  not  long  ago  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  is  a  re- 
tired naval  officer  who  operates  a  com- 
l>any  here  in  Washington.  Along  with  his 
letter  he  sent  a  copy  of  an  article  sent 


out  by  Mi-.  Thurman  Sensing,  executive 
vice  president.  Southern  States  Indus- 
trial Council. 

Mr.  ."^ensing's  article  gives  us  his  view- 
point of  this  matter  and  apparently  the 
viewpoint  of  the  members  of  his  orga- 
nization. I  would  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  at  this  time  for  it  may  be  bene- 
ficial for  the  Members  of  the  Senate  lo 
hear  Mr.  Sensing's  thoughts. 

The  Bretwalda   Corp  . 
Watihinqloii   D  C  October  9.  1969. 
Hon    .Strom   Thi-rmond. 
Senate  of  the  United  State^i, 
Washington .  U  C 

D)^^R  Senator  Thurmond:  I  have  the 
lionour  of  attaching  herewith  an  8rt:clp  "The 
Ordeal  of  a  Judge"  written  by  Thurman 
SfiiJing,  Executive  'Vice  President.  Southern 
.states  Industrial  Council. 

It  occurred  lo  me  thai  this  excellent  article 
would  interest  you  and  that  you  might  be 
able  10  insert  it  in  ihe  Congressional 
Record.  Senate  .'\ppendi.x 

The  Bretwalda  Corp.iration  has  the  honour 
if  i^eing  a  member  of  The  Southern  States 
Indiistria'  Council. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Homer  Brett.  Jr  . 
Commander,  USNR.  Ret. 

The   Ordeal   of   a   Jidge 

It  IS  the  right  and  duty  of  the  US  Senate 
to  give  careful  scrutiny  to  nominations  for 
ihe  federal  bench,  especially  in  view  of  past 
disclosures  concerning  the  activities  and  a.-;- 
sociations  of  former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
.\he  Fortas.  But  there  is  a  difference  between 
careful  scrutiny  and  an  unconscionable 
smear,  and  the  latter  is  the  treatment  that 
Senate  liberals  reserved  for  Justice  Clement 
P  Haynsworth,  Jr..  President  Nixon's  second 
appointee  to  the  US    Supreme  Court. 

judge  Hayn.^worth.  wlio  has  been  on  the 
Fourth  U.S.  Circuit  of  Appeals  for  12  years, 
is  noted  for  his  integrity  and  dignity.  He 
proved  the  former  and  displayed  the  latter 
during  the  long  and  often  ugly  hearings  In 
which  he  was  abused 

The  abuse  directed  at  Judge  Haynsworth 
was  only  partly  directed  at  the  man  himself. 
As  the  Judge  no  doubt  understood,  his  critics 
in  and  out  of  the  Senate  were  really  trying 
to  hit  at  the  region  where  he  was  raised  and, 
beyond  that,  at  the  type  of  distinguished, 
fair-minded,  successful  man  he  Is. 

Judge  Haynsworth  Is  a  model  of  the  type 
of  American  who  has  built  up  and  main- 
tained the  traditions  of  the  American  judi- 
ciary at  its  best.  He  is  a  man  of  manners  and 
good  breeding,  calm  and  restrained  in  his 
Judgments,  an  accomplished  lawyer,  a  success 
in  private  business — in  short,  respectable, 
dignified  and  not  given  to  participating  In 
rough  and  tumble  political  crusades.  This 
is  the  type  of  man  good  citizens  should  want 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  type  of  man  who  hasn't  been  fa- 
vored in  recent  years. 

The  opponents  of  Judge  Haynsworth  were 
enraged  because  they  weren't  getting  another 
rigid-minded  political  partisan  lo  .succeed 
Abe  Fortas. 

The  union  leaders  and  militants  have  had 
their  way  for  years.  They  saw  the  ■Warren 
Court  packed  with  men  who  were  personally 
committed  to  political  dogmas  and  specific 
protest  organizations.  Big  Unionism  and  the 
advocates  of  social  revolution  don't  want 
Judges  on  the  Supreme  Court;  they  want  ad- 
vocates of  liberal  causes.  For  too  long  they 
have  had  their  way. 

The  unions  got  their  man  on  the  court 
when  Arthur  Goldberg,  former  special  coun- 
sel of  the  AFL-CIO,  was  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  NAACP  got  its  political 
reward  when  Thurgood  Marshall,  Its  general 
counsel,  received  a  place  on  the  nation's 
highest  judicial  body. 


The  activist  Judges  brought  the  Supreme 
Court  into  disrepute.  Americans  as  a  whole 
saw  in  the  Warren  Court  a  political  arm  of 
those  forces  attempting  a  massive  political 
reconstruction  of  the  United  States.  Thus 
President  Nixon  sought  out  men  who  would 
serve  on  the  Supreme  Court  as  judges,  not 
partisans.  The  liberals  weren't  happy  with 
the  President's  nomination  of  Judge  War- 
ren Burger  as  Chief  Justice,  but  they  didn't 
feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  attack  him 

In  the  case  of  Judge  Haynsworth.  the  lib- 
erals decided  they  could  hang  him  with  his 
regional  background— the  fact  that  he  was 
a  Southerner.  It  seems  that  a  liberal  can 
forgive  someone  for  almost  anything  except 
being  a  Southerner  who  hasn't  turned  his 
back  on  the  South  and  on  the  U.S  Consti- 
tution as  written. 

The  liberals  further  concluded  that  they 
could  use  against  the  Judge  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  man  who  had  shown  ability  in  his  per- 
.sonal  business  dealings,  as  though  success 
were  a  crime  and  not  a  sign  of  achievement. 

The  people  in  this  country  who  are  out  to 
destroy  free  enterprise  and  constitutional 
government  hate  the  Haynsworths  of  the 
land,  the  men  who  have  real  achievements 
to  their  credit  and  who  have  made  a  mark 
in  life. 

It  is  not  hard  to  Imagine  what  kind  of 
country  we  would  have  if  all  Judges  In  fu- 
ture were  men  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  po- 
litical propagandists  and  militant  agitation 
groups — and  men  of  proven  competence  and 
personal  substance  were  excluded  from  the 
judiciary.  The  free  enterprise  system  would 
meet  a  sudden  death  in  the  courts.  And  that, 
of  course  is  one  of  the  chief  goals  of  the  New 
Left  agitators  and  their  liberal  sympathizers 
in  the  Congress  and  the  liberal  news  media. 

What  really  lies  behind  the  attacks  on 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  hatred  of  the  capital- 
ist system  and  of  the  constitutional  system 
that  nourishes  it  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations  Judge  Haynsworth  Is  simply  a 
convenient  target  for  those  who  are  deter- 
mined to  prevent  the  federal  courts  from  re- 
turning to  the  strict  Impartiality  that  the 
founding  fathers  Intended  the  courts  would 
uphold  and  practice. 

Mr.  President,  last  Monday  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Eventing  Star,  which  is,  as 
you  know,  a  newspaper  published  here  in 
Washington,  a  number  of  letters  con- 
cerning Judge  Ha%-nsworth. 

The  authors  of  these  letters  reside  in 
different  States  and  their  communica- 
tions to  this  newspaper  bears  witness  to 
the  allegation  that  I  have  made  that  this 
man's  nomination  enjoys  widespread 
.'iupport.  It  is  for  this  reason  and  for  the 
wisdom  of  their  thoughts  that  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  letters 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Nov.  17,  1969) 

Sir:  After  reading  all  the  pros  and  cons 
regarding  the  Haynsworth  nomination,  I 
draw  the  following  conclusions: 

(a)  The  liberals  are  out  to  "get"  Hayns- 
worth In  retaliation  for  Fortas: 

lb)  Judge  Haynsworth's  biggest  sin  was  to 
be  successful  as  a  first-rate  capitalist.  He  had 
an  excellent  stock  broker  or  his  Judgment  in 
the  stock  market  was  excellent. 

S;nce  when  Is  it  a  sin  under  the  American 
system  of  so-called  free  enterprise,  to  make 
money  in  the  stock  market  on  intelligent  in- 
vestments. In  my  book,  this  would  doubly 
qualify  him  as  a  man  having  the  most  dis- 
cerning Judgment. 

The  liberals  want  to  tear  down  the  house 
because  they  can  t  run  It. 

Alice  Deisroth. 
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Sik:  Every  American  muat  be  clear  as  to 
what  Is  at  stake  in  thU  vote. 

It  is  not  the  ethics  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Everyone  in  Waahlngton 
knows  that  Is  a  smokescreen.  The  clearest 
proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  moat  of  those  who 
are  leading  the  Ught  agalnat  Haynsworth 
were  perfectly  willing  to  accept  Abe  Portas  a» 
Chief  Justice  only  one  year  ago.  They  were 
willing  to  swallow  the  camel.  Portas,  and  they 
choke  on  the  gnats  that  •  •  •  labor  union 
researchers  have  l»een  able  to  dig  out  after 
the  most  thorough  and  palnBtaklng  search  of 
Judge  Haynsworth's  financial  records.  They 
did  not  even  ask  to  see  the  records  of  JusUce 

Portas !  . 

The  fact  Is  that  compared  with  Portas  and 
at  least  one  of  the  JuaUces.  now  sitting  on 
the  High  Court.  Judge  Haynsworth  Is  as  clean 
as  the  proverbial  hound's  tooth. 

What  is  at  stake  is  whether  or  not  the 
President  will  be  able  to  carry  out  his  prom- 
ises to  correct  the  ills  gnawing  at  America's 
vitals.  Will  he  ba  allowed  to  place  on  the 
Supreme  Court  men  who  will  make  It  pos- 
sible to  effectively  fight  crime?  Will  he  be  al- 
lowed to  name  as  Justices  men  who  will  find 
that  the  American  Constitution  docs  not  re- 
quire that  we  give  unlimited  license  to  por- 
nography merchants?  Will  he  be  able  to  put 
on  the  court  men  who  will  permit  the  Justice 
Department  to  take  effecUve  action  against 
the  foreign-inspired  and  foreign-financed 
subversive  conspiracies  that  are  becoming  a 
serious  threat  to  the  continued  existence  of 
a  free  and  democratic  society  in  this  land  of 

ours? 

Wn-soN  C.  LocoM. 

Sir:  Our  senators  are  a  fine  bunch  to  throw 
stones  at  Havnsworth.  They  are  not  so  clean 
themselves  TTie  judge  Is  Ully  white  ccmpuicd 

to  some  of  ihem.,  

Mark  J.  BrNNErrr. 

Ahvad.a.  Goto.  ' 

Sir;  Who  Is  it  in  public  service,  be  It  mayor, 
governor,  congressman,  senator.  Supreme 
Court  tiistlce,  cabinet  member,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  that  can  lay  claim 
to  a  spotless  record  when  It  comes  to  the 
charge  of  conflict  of  Interest  In  their  per- 
sonal financial  ta-ansactlons? 

Jesus  said:  "Judge  not  that  ye  be  not 
Judged— For  with  what  Judgment  ye  Judge, 
ve  shall  be  Judge«." 

Sara  S.  Wolfe. 

Kensington.  Md- 

Sir:  By  what  authority  does  the  National 
Education  Association  have  the  right  to 
"come  out"  against  Judge  Haynsworth?  I  am 
a  member  of  NEA.  I  was  not  polled— nor  was 
anyone  I  know — concerning  our  opinion  of 
Judge  Haynsworth.  I  feel  that  the  NEA  is 
not  speaking  for  the  membership  at  large, 
but  speaking  and  expressing  the  opinions  of 
those  m  the  Inner  sanctum  of  NEA.  I,  per- 
sonally, support  Judge  Haynsworth's  nomi- 
nation. 

Ruth  C    West. 

Sir:  How  many  of  our  honorable  Senators, 
voting  yea  or  nay  on  the  Supreme  Court 
nominee  would  submit  to  an  interrogation 
and  examination  of  their  personal  and  finan- 
cial affairs  and  affiHatlons  as  the  nominee  has 
been  subjected  to? 

Richard  S.  Dove. 

Alexandria.  Va. 

Sir:  I  think  that  failure  to  confirm  Judge 
Haynsworth  would  be  the  most  atrocious  act 
of  men  supposed  to  be  brainy  I  have  ever 

heard  of. 

V.  M. 

Sir;  One  can  often  estimate  a  man's  char- 
acter and  ability  by  taking  a  good  look  at  his 
opfX)nents.  Apart  from  their  obvious  attempt 
to  embarrass  the  President,  there  are  several 
of  this  coterie  who  aptly  fit  the  descrlptljn 


which  that  great  Democrat.  Jim  Parley,  ap- 
plied to  another  Democrat,  who  at  that  time, 
strangely  enough,  was  a  Democratic  presi- 
dential candidate.  Farley  caUed  him  an 
■over-educated,  over-polished  version  of  Don 
Quixote.  Rip  van  Winkle,  and  Pagllaccl."  Too 
many  of  our  .so-called  liberals  viewing  the 
world  from  the  Intellectual  heights  of  their 
ivorv  towers,  don't  know  what  the  score  Is. 
James  S    Holmes. 

Sir:  It  Is  with  great  dlsgrust  that  we  the 
people  watch  the  shenanigans  of  our  Con- 
gress in  the  ease  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supreme  Court,  The  malice 
aforethought  shown  by  those  working 
against  him,  Is  worse  than  anything  he  oould 

have  done.  ^ 

Esther  Potest. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  another  letter  from  a  lawyer  who 
practices  in  New  York. 

He  has  written  a  well-reasoned  and 
succinctly  worded  letter  which  points 
out  various  matters  which  would  be  well 
for  the  Members  of  this  body  to  con- 
sider. He  bases  his  opinion  on  a  series 
of  points,  the  first  of  which  is  that  a  most 
careful  .study  of  the  judge's  record  falls 
to  i-eveal  any  action  on  his  part  that 
might  cast  a  question  on  his  integrity. 
He  also  points  out  that  it  would  be  good 
to  have  diversity  on  the  bench  and 
thirdly  that  it  would  be  beneficial  for  the 
country  in  general  if  this  nomination  of 
the  President  went  through  for  it  would 
have  a  cohesive  effect. 

This  is  a  well-written  letter  certainly 
worth  our  consideration  here,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  I  would  like  to  read  it  in  its 
entirety  to  the  Senate: 

New  York.  N  Y  .  November  4.  1969. 
Senator  Strom  Thi-rmond. 
Post  Office  Box  981. 
Aiken,  S.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond;  I  am  writing 
to  request  vour  continued  support  In  favor 
of  the  nomination  of  Judge  Clement  Hayns- 
worth for  the  presently  vacant  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  I  suggest  this 
course.  First,  a  most  careful  study  of  the 
Judge's  record  fills  to  reveal  any  action  on 
his  part  that  c.\sts  serious  question  on  his 
Integrity.  Second,  the  Interest  of  the  coun- 
try woiild  seem  best  served  by  having  a  di- 
versity of  men  on  the  bench  This  principle 
has  .already  been  recognized  by  the  position 
of  other  Justices  who  represent  the  major 
racial  and  religious  groups  who  make  up  the 
whole  of  our  country.  The  fact  that  Justice 
Haynsworth  faces  attack  primarily  because 
of  his  alleged  political  views  seems  no  less 
discriminatory  In  nature  than  would  be  the 
case  If  It  occurred  for  reasons  of  race  or  re- 
ligion. Third,  we  now  have  a  I>resldent  in 
the  country  who  Is  doing  a  .simply  herculean 
Job  of  trying  to  heal  wounds  and  to  correct 
problems  caused  by  serious  errors  made  by 
his  predecessors.  To  be  effective  In  his  major 
efforts  of  t)ehalf  of  the  country  he  needs  and 
deservee  the  support  of  all  citizens. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  your  efforts  on  be- 
half of  Judge  Haynsworth  will  be  rewarded 
and  that  our  paths  will  cross  often  In  South 
Carolina,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly. 

L.  W.  Sncll.  Jr. 

There  are  a  number  of  lawyers  and 
Senators  and  historians  who  are  famil- 
iar, Mr.  President,  with  the  flght  Just  a 
few  decades  ago  concerning  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  John  J.  Parker  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  As  you  will  recall,  this 
nomination  was  defeated  by  one  vote. 


Lawyers  who  have  practiced  law  at 
that  time  will  particularly  recall  the  rec- 
ord that  Judge  Parker  wrote  for  himself 
both  before  and  after  his  nomination 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  honored 
throughout  the  Nation  as  a  leading  legal 
mind. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  lawyer  from 
Richmond.  Va.,  who  is  apparently  a  stu- 
dent of  this  earlier  nomination  and  he 
has  taken  his  time  to  write  and  compare 
the  two  nominations. 

He  points  out  that  in  the  campaign 
against  Judge  Haynsworth  and  in  the 
Parker  matter  the  opposition  used  mis- 
information and  misinterpretation. 

He  also  points  out  that  there  are  many 
opposing  Senators  who  regretted  their 
action,  but  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything 

about  it. 

I  would  like  to  read  this  letter  In  order 
that  we  might  call  to  mind  that  earlier 
mistake  by  the  Senate  and  trust  that 
we  shall  learn  the  lessons  of  history  and 
not  repeat  that  mistake  here: 

Richmond,  Va  . 
November   10.   1969. 
Hon.   Strom    Thurmond. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Just  a  few  decades  ago. 
Judge  John  J.  Parker's  nomination  to  the 
Supreme  Court  was  defeated  by  one  vote. 

Like  the  pending  campaign  against  Judge 
Haynsworth,  the  opposition  campaign  was 
based  largely  upon  misinformation  and  mis- 
interpretation . 

During  the  year  following  the  adverse  Sen- 
ate vote  rejecting  Judge  Parker,  many  of  the 
opposing  Senators  ruefully  regretted  their 
action,  but  It  was  then  too  late. 

I  am   a  staunch   Democrat,   but   if  I  were 
m  the  Senate,  I  would  strongly  support  con- 
firmation of  Judge  Haynsworth. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Wicker.  Jr. 
PS.:  I  have  been  actively  practicing  law 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  If  desired,  bio- 
graphical information  about  me  can  be  found 
in  "Who's  Who  In  America";  and  political 
information  can  be  obtained  from  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  and  my  Congressman, 
Dave  E.  Satterfleld  III. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  letters 
from  many  parts  of  the  country  and  I 
have  one  here  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  letter  was 
written.  This  gentleman,  in  fact,  wrote 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
expressed  to  liim  his  opinion  that  it  was 
the  faith  of  the  President  to  appoint 
men  such  as  Clement  Haynsworth  to  the 
High  Bench  and  cause  them  to  elect  Mr. 
Nixon  to  the  Presidency  in  1968. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  certainly  wis- 
dom expressed  in  this  thought. 

I  would  like  to  read  this  letter,  a  copy 
of  which  I  received  in  my  office  which 
was  addressed  to  the  President  for  I 
think  it  is  illuminating: 

San  Francisco.  Calif.. 

August  IS.  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
San  Clemente,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Prksidknt;  Your  choice  of  the 
Honorable  Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.  as 
an  associate  Justice  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  most  commendable  and  does  much  to 
bring  this  August  Body  back  to  the  reality 
of  our  times. 

It  was  this  kind  of  wisdom  and  vision  that 
the   people   expected    from    you    when    you 
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were  elected  to  the  presidency  against  over- 
whelming odds,  at  least  In  the  eyes  of  those 
that  had  not  kept  abreast  of  the  mood  or 
the  general  public  at  large 

Hoping  that  you  will  continue  to  demon- 
strate this  excellent  quality  of  leadership  In 
the  future  in  these  troubled  times  so  badly 
in  need  of  one  with  your  abilities  and  cour- 
jige,  I  remain 

Respectfully. 

George  Medina. 

Mr.  President,  a  gentleman  from  Ash- 
land, Oreg.,  wrote  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember expressing  his  support  for  Judge 
Haynsworth.  This  man  used  the  word 
•honorable"  in  his  letter  and  certainly 
that  word  and  its  definition  is  befitting  of 
this  fine  and  able  man. 

That  is  a  word  often  used  for  this  man. 
Mr.  President,  and  he  is  certainly  de- 
serving of  the  epitaph. 

I  give  you,  at  this  time,  the  benefit 
of  the  thoughts  of  this  gentleman  from 
the  great  State  of  Oregon: 

Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  have  been  following 
with  much  interest  the  hearings  being  con- 
ducted on  the  confirmation  of  Judge  Cle- 
ment Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
hope  you  will  use  every  means  at  your  com- 
mand" to  get  this  Honorable  South  Carolin- 
ian elevated  to  the  Highest  Court  In  the  land. 
After  all  I  think  that  many  able  Jurists  of 
the  South  have  long  faUed  to  gain  the  rec- 
ognition in  their  chosen  field  due  perhaps 
to  prejudice  of  many  counterfeit  politicians. 
Wishing  you  success  In  your  efforts  and 
may  you  continue  to  be  a  credit  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  the  Nation. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Thomas  R.  Loccans. 


President  Nlxon  In  the  last  election  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  the  South  and  our  coun- 
try will  be  allowed  the  honor  of  having 
Judge  Haynsworth  serve  on  the  Supreme 
Court  bench. 

Sincerely, 

John  Wright  Jones. 

Mr  President,  one  of  our  friends  wrote 
from  Florida  expressing  the  hope  that 
we  would  support  Judge  Haynsworth  and 
his  nomination. 

He  was  of  the  opinion  that  these 
charges  were  frivolous  and  unworthy  of 
consideration  in  view  of  bis  many  years 
of  service  as  federal  Judge. 

CertainUr  this  letter  expresses  an  opm- 
ii»n  which  if  listened  to  would  bring  any 
mkB.  tdthe  realization  that  this  nomi- 
nation is  in  the  best  interest  of  this  coun- 
try and  its  oppositon  is  clearly  not  based 
upon  substantial  fact  or  evidence: 

Winter  Garden  ,  Fla. 

October  8.  1969. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  I  hope  that  you 
will  give  your  firm  support  and  vote  for  the 
nomination  of  Clement  F  Haynsworth  to  the 
US  Supreme  Court.  In  my  opinion  the 
"charges"  brought  against  Judge  Haynsworth 
are  frivolous  and  unworthy  of  consideration 
in  view  of  his  many  years  of  service  as  a 
federal  Judge. 

The  real  opposition  to  Judge  Haynsworth  s 
nomination  probably  results  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  considered  a  conservative,  and  his 
record  shows  proper  judicial  restraint  with 
a  high  regard  for  the  majority  welfare  In  his 
court  decisions.  These  qualities  are  desper- 
atelv  needed  in  our  Supreme  Court  today. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Harley  Tompkins. 


A  lawyer  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  has 
written  me  and  he  indicates  that  he  has 
talked  with  a  good  number  of  people  in- 
cluding Judges,  doctors,  lawyers,  teach- 
ers, and  other  people,  and  the  consensus 
of  their  opinions  overwhelmingly  favor 
Judge  Haynsworth  with  no  dissent. 

I  am  very  much  grateful  that  this  man 

took  his  time  to  write.  Mr.  President,  and 

he  has  written  this  letter  on  behalf  of 

citizens  of  Chatham  Coimty,  Ga.,  which 

is  a  highly  populous  cotmty  in  that  State, 

and  so  this  letter  forms  another  link  in 

the  long  chain  of  letters  that  have  been 

received  by  my  office  and  by  many  other 

Senators  expressing  the  support  of  the 

great  mass  of  people  in  this  country  for 

this  man:  ^ 

Savannah.  Ga.. 

October  3,  1969. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  This  letter  Is 
merely  a  memorandum  from  an  Interested 
citizen  supportlne;  you  and  your  colleagues 
in  the  appointment  of  the  Honorable  Clem- 
ent F.  Haynsworth  to  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  last  few  davs.  I  have  made  an  effort 
to  talk  with  a  number  of  our  citizens,  in- 
cluding Judges,  doctors,  lawvers,  teachers 
and  other  non-professionals.  The  consensus 
of  their  opinion  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  Judge  Havnsworth  with  no  dissent  and 
furthermore.  It  Is  our  feeling  that  he  is  the 
victim  of  a  witch  hunt.  A  hunt  which  has 
led  to  nothing  that  would  in  any  way  mar 
his  integrity  or  the  professional  esteem  re- 
served for  him  by  our  community. 

We  in  the  free  state  of  Chatham  endorse 
you  in  the  position  you  have  maintained  in 
regard  to  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  and  supported 


Mr.  President.  I  have  read  letters  from 
lawyers  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  now  we  have  another  one  from  an 
attorney  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  man  bases  his  opinion  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  on  the  basis  of  the  man's 
legal  and  judicial  career.  As  an  attor- 
ney, he  undoubtedly  reviewed  the  argu- 
ments both  pro  and  con  on  this  matter 
and  concluded  that  it  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  this  Nation  and  certainly 
in  the  best  interests  of  future  genera- 
tions which  may  live  in  this  Nation  for 
this  man  to  be  placed  on  the  bench.  Law- 
yers are  very  much  concerned  about  the 
wearing  away  of  the  Constitution  and 
we  should  be  for  many  of  the  decisions 
that  have  been  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  dic- 
tates of  that  document. 

This  is  another  example  of  another 
citizen  from  another  State  who  has  ex- 
pressed himself  to  the  issue  and  urged 
that  this  Senate  confirm  this  nomina- 
tion. ,        ^, 

I  am  grateful  that  this  lawTer  from  the 
great  State  of  New  York  took  his  time 
from  his  busy  law  practice  to  address  me 
and  urge  my  support  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. 
I  would  like  to  read  it  to  you  at  this 

time:  „        „.^ 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

November  13,  1969. 
Hon.  Strom  Thttrmond, 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Washington.  DC. 

Sir-  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  re- 
spectfullv  urge  that  you  vote  in  favor  of 
Judge  Havnsworth  nomination  as  Justice 
of  the  supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


I  firmly  believe  that  his  outstanding  legal 
and  Judicial  career  warrants  thU  favorable 
action 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this 

matter 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  J.  Wnx. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  pleasing  for  a  Sen- 
ator to  receive  mail  from  his  friends  at 
home  and  it  is  good  to  get  letters  from 
other  States.  This  tells  you  how  the  peo- 
ple are  thinking  and  often  gives  you  some 
good  ideas  for  legislation. 

Many  of  these  people  are  busy  and 
have  only  enough  time  to  write  a  few 
brief  lines,  but  they  do  care  enough  to 
say  what  is  on  their  mind.  I  often  re- 
ceive letters  from  our  friends  in  the  med- 
ical profession.  You  know,  doctors  cover 
a  wide  spectrum  of  society  for  they  are 
professional  people,  they  are  also  busi- 
ness people  with  an  interest  in  the  econ- 
omy and  they  meet  and  talk  with  a  great 
number  of  average  citizens  each  week. 
These  men  are  able  to  give  a  good  .ludg- 
ment  of  an  issue  and  it  is  helpful  for 
them  to  give  their  views. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
doctor  in  Texas.  I  would  like  to  read  it 
to  the  Senate: 

With  the  delav  and  hassle  over  the  confir- 
mation of  Mr  Haynsworth  there  has  never 
been  an  argument  proving  that  he  Is  any- 
thing but  a  patriotic,  loval  and  honest  quali- 
fied American.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  the  service  of  this  rare  breed ! 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  man  in  Staten 
Island.  N.Y.,  who  has  expressed  his  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  Judge  Haynsworth. 

As  you  will  note  as  I  read  these  letters, 
I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
New  York  as  well  as  from  other  i>arts  of 
the  country  supporting  this  nomination 
and  I  trust  that  the  voice  of  these  peo- 
ple will  not  be  ignored  by  those  who  are 
casting  their  vote  for  this  nomination. 

I  would  like  to  read  this  letter  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  for  I  think  that  it  clearly 
expresses,  along  with  the  others,  the  po- 
sition that  our  friends  in  the  Empire 
State  have  concerning  this  matter  and 
I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  many 
others  across  this  land  who  have  the 

same  opinion ;  

Staten  Island.  NY 

September  13.  1969. 
Hon    Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond  :  President  Nlxon 
recentiv  announced  his  choice  of  Clement 
Haynsworth  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  thp  Su- 
preme Court.  His  decision  took  much  con- 
sideration of  the  possible  men  available  for 
this  important  position. 

In  this  session  of  the  Senate.  It  will  be  up 
to  the  senators  to  vote  for  Mr.  Haynsworth's 
confirmation.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  President's  appointee  is  the  best  choice 
for  the  Job.  His  ^-lews  on  Important  issues 
are  similar  to  those  of  Americans  who  feel 
th°  Court  should  help  them,  not  defeat  them. 
In  these  past  few  years,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  made  decisions  that  were  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  It  is  time  to  reverse 
this  trend.  The  purpose  of  this  related  letter 
Is  to  let  vou  know,  personally,  the  feelings  of 
manv  people.  I  sincerely  hope  you  give  this 
subject  much  consideration  and  thought 
With  every  good  wish. 
Yours  truly. 

George  P    Vtegelman 


Mr  President.  I  should  also  like  to  read 
portions  of  a  letter  which  was  written  to 
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me  by  Francis  F.  Brooks  of  Millburn,  N.J. 
Mr.  Brooks  writes; 

TTie  American  Brt  Association  has  found 
the  case  against  him  flimsy  and  lacking  in 
real  sub.stance;  and,  on  the  contrary.  h:is 
found  him  highly  qualtfled  on  his  twelve- 
year  record  as  a  federal  Judge 

Mr.  Brooks  alao  points  out: 
Certainly,  to  strengthen  the  public  man- 
date, the  political  l<igic  would  favor  a  con- 
servative appointment  to  the  Court,  since  it 
has  been  stacked  of  late  years  on  the  liberal 
side. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  did  not  come 
from  South  Carolina  nor  from  Georgia 
or  Mississippi.  This  letter  was  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  is  but  another 
indication  of  the  broad  support  Judge 
Haynsworth's  nomination  is  receiving 
from  all  over  our  Nation. 

I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Oscar  Grabeel  of  Eubank,  Ky.  Mrs. 
Grabeel  writes; 

Even  though  I  am  not  a  South  Carolinian 
I  am  an  admirer  of  the  stand  you  ha.e  taken 
on  many  important  Issues  in  the  hist  lew 
years.  The  latest  of  these  and  of  great  Im- 
portance to  our  entire  nation  la  the  con- 
ftrmatlon  -oT  Judge  Haynsworth. 

Kwp  thf  banner  waving  high!  May  God 
bless  you. 

Sincerely. 

.Mrs     Oscar    Gr.aukel 

Mr,  President.  I  have  never  been  to 
Eubank.  Ky.:  and  althouiih  K.Mitucky 
may  be  considered  a  Southern  State  by 
some,  it  is  more  accurately  a  border 
State  and  has  maoiy  interests  in  common 
witii  the  Midwest.  I  have  received  mail 
from  all  over  the  entire  Nation  on  be- 
half of  this  nomination,  and  I  believe 
this  shows  the  importance  of  this  nomi- 
nation to  many  ordinary  citizens  across 
this  tjreat  land. 

Another  person  who  has  written  me 
about  this  nomination  is  Mrs.  Bryan  W. 
Steffe  of  Canton.  Ohio.  Mrs  Steffe 
writes; 

For  some  time  I  have  wanted  to  write  you 
concerning  the  appointment  ol  Judge  Clcm- 
eiu  F  H.tynsworth.  Our  President  could  not 
have  made  a  wiser  or  better  choice  for  a 
Judge  'o  .serse  on  our  Supreme  Court.  Judge 
Clement  F  Huynsworth  is  .i  very  fine  gen- 
tleman. 

It  is  .nvfully  upsetting  to  hear  the  un- 
kind .ind  the  unfair  remarks  tliat  m.uiy  Sen- 
ators and  others  are  saying  about  Judge 
Hayn.sworth  I  believe  if  thev  knew  him  bet- 
ter they  would  weigh  more  carefully  rht'ir 
accusations. 

Surely  President  Ni.xon  will  .stand  tirm  m 
his  appointment  of  Judge  Haynswonh.  We 
need  .i  in.m  of  hi.-i  c,i;:ber  so  b.idly  to  serve 
on  our  Supreme  Cmirt 

Mr,  President.  I  have  also  been  wiitten 
by  Mr.  V.  L.  Roban.son.  who  is  president 
of  the  Fulton  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Mr.  Robinscn  writes: 

.\'.\  pluuses  of  our  life  vvil!  be  iininr-H-s- 

iirably  benefited  by  having  capable  consti- 
tutional lawyers  on  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench 

Mr,  President.  Mr.  Robinson,  with 
whom  I  am  not  personally  ac^iuainted,  is 
obviously  a  leader  in  education  and  is 
necessarily  respected  in  his  community. 
The  support  of  Juid,ue  Haynsworth  shows 
the  extent  to  which  responsible  citizens 
all  ovei-  our  Nation  are  heartened  by  this 
nomination  by  the  President. 

I   received  the   following   letter   from 


Mr.  William  M.  Hagood  in,  of  Green- 
ville. S.C,  who  IS  a  practicing  attoniey 
and  who  had  the  good  fortime  to  serve 
as  a  law  clerk  to  Judge  Haynsworth.  This 
letter  was  written  to  me  in  May.  urging 
that  I  recommend  to  President  Nixon 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  be  appointed. 
While  It  us  imi^ortant  that  the  Senate 
have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  those 
persons  who  are  in  no  position  to  be 
biased  in  favor  of  the  nominee,  I  believe 
It  is  also  important  that  one  who  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with 
Judge  Haynsworth  thinks  so  highly  of 
him  that  he  has  written  me  the  letter 
that  I  now  read  to  you. 

Love,  Thornton.  Arnold  *  Thomason, 

Greenville.  .S  C    May  29   1969 
Sen.i'or  Strom  TutRMONO, 
Senair  Office  Bintding. 
Wasnington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Thi-rmond  I  would  like  to 
reque.st  that  you  consider  recommending  to 
President)  Ni.xon  that  he  name  Judge  Clement 
F  H.iyn,sworTh  Jr  to  the  tJnited  States  Su- 
preme Court 

You  lire  probably  as  familiar  with  Judge 
Haynsworth's  qualifications  as  I  am,  although 
I  ha\e  had  the  good  fortune  to  work  as  his 
l.iw  clerk  for  one  \  ear  following  my  gradua- 
tion from  law  sch(X)l  in  June  1963  During 
that  t:nie  I  developed  a  deep  respect  for  his 
ability  a.s  a  Judge  as  well  as  a  deep  respect 
for  liim  as  a  per.son 

I  have  followed  with  intere,st  articles  in 
variou.s  newspapers  in  which  you  suggest 
variou.s  attributes  that  you  want  to  see  in 
tlie  Supreme  Court  Ju.stlce  appointed  by  the 
Pre.iirient,  and  Judge  Haynsworth  h.is  all  of 
these  attributes  His  integrity  Is  beyond  re- 
proach .md  a  review  of  the  decisions  written 
by  him,  in  matters  where  the  .Supreme  Court 
had  iKn  already  decided  the  preci.se  issue  m 
question,  reveals  that  he  believes  in  the  strict 
constructKjn  of  the  Constitution  One  only 
has  lo  read  a  few  of  his  deoisums.  which,  in- 
iideatally.  are  written  bv  him  and  not  by  his 
law  clerks  before  realis-ing  that  he  is  exactly 
the  type  of  person  needed  for  this  high  posi- 
tion. 

Very   truly  yours, 

William  M    Hacood  III, 

I  should  al.so  like  to  read  a  letter  which 
I  received  from  the  pi-esirient  of  the 
chamber  of  commeice  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  This  man  does  not  write 
meiely  as  an  individual  but  on  the  basis 
of  the  unanimous  support  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Singletary's 
letter  represents  the  thinking  of  respon- 
sible citizens  and  deserves  our  careful 
attention  and  consideration. 

LouISL^NA  State  Chamber 

OF    CoMMERlE. 

Novemhrr  ;:>,   I969. 
Htm.  Strom  Thurmond. 
U.S.   Senate 
Wasttingtnn.   DC 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  our  Board  of  Directors,  the  continuing 
debate  on  contirmation  of  Judge  Clement  F 
Haynsworth  as  a  member  of  the  US  Su- 
preme Court  came  up  for  discussion. 

Upon  reviewing  some  factual  Information 
(jii  Judge  Haynsworth's  background.  It  ap- 
pears that  much  of  the  publicity  opposing 
his   nomination   has   been   exaggerated. 

The  Board  unanimously  authorized  me  to 
communicate  with  you  and  other  members 
of  the  US,  Senate  and  respectfully  urge 
that  the  nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth 
be  approved. 

Sincerely. 

Archie   F    Singletary.  Jr,. 

President. 


Mr.  President,  I  also  have  a  number 
of  editorials  and  newspaper  articles 
which  have  been  written  concerning  this 
nomination,  I  feel  that  it  is  important  for 
us  to  be  aware  of  the  thoughts  of  those 
men  who  make  their  living  by  observ- 
ing the  political  events  that  take  place 
in  this  Nation  for  they  often  give  us 
insights  and  viewpoints  which  are  help- 
ful in  showing  us  what  are  the  facts. 

The  Columbia  Record,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing afternoon  dailies  in  South  Carolina, 
has  published  two  editorials  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Judge  Haynsworth  and  the 
charges  against  him. 

The  first,  published  on  Friday.  October 
10,  and  entitled  "The  Liberals'  Revenge," 
discussed  the  highly  prejudiced  treat- 
ment of  the  matter  by  Howard  K.  Smith, 
the  ABC  television  commentator.  It  also 
points  out  that  the  attempt  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  Judge  Haynsworth 
and  the  case  of  Justice  Fortas  is  totally 
fallacious, 

I  read  it : 

The  Liberaus'  Revenge 

While  liberals  conducted  a  campaign  of 
what  Vice  President  Spiro  .Agnew  c  illed 
"charafler  .issnsslnaiion"  against  Judge 
Clement  Haynsworth  Howard  K  Smith  re- 
ported ill  gleeful  tones  un  his  ABC  television 
broadcast  that  conservatives  of  the  country 
were   about    to  get    their  comeuppance 

Blaming  conservatives  for  the  upro.ir  that 
brought  about  the  resignation  of  Justice  .'Vbe 
Port  IS,  Presulent  Johnson's  choice  for  Clilef 
Justice.  .Smith  said  that  Fortas  had  done 
nothing  wr  )ng  He  said  that  Fortas,  by  advis- 
ing the  President  on  Executive  m:itters.  had 
merely  given  the  appear;!nce  of  nnproprietv 

.^nd  now  the  cin-erv.illves'  .itt  tck  on  For- 
t.is  on  that  basis  had  cnme  back  to  haunt 
them,  with  liberals  using  the  same  type  of 
ammunition  to  defeat  the  appointment  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  to  the  vacancy  on  the 
US    .Supreme  C.)urt, 

The  liberals  have  not  uncovered  any  scan- 
dal on  Haynsworth  They  have  found  no  con- 
flict of  interest  in  his  decisions  except  in 
their  own  far-fetched  interpretations  of  his 
stock  p<jrtfollo  They  have  gone  to  such  ex- 
treme.^ !\s  finding  a  ,sinister  association  be- 
cause Bobby  Baker  and  Haynsworth  among 
many  others,  once  Ijought  shares  in  a  larcje 
tract  of  I  md 

Smith  conveniently  oinitted  the  principal 
charges  against  Fortas  He  overlooked  the 
fact  that  they  resulted  from  a  story  in  liberal 
Life  magazine,  not  from  a  conservative  ex- 
pose. He  did  not  say  that  Fortas  accepted 
a  $15,000  fee.  raised  under  questionable  cir- 
cumstances, to  lecture  to  a  handfvil  of  col- 
lege students  He  did  not  say  that  Fortas  ac- 
cepted the  first  installment  on  a  guarantee 
of  820,000  a  year  for  life  from  the  Wolfson 
Foundation  while  Louis  E.  Wnlfson  was  fac- 
ing an  unsuccessful  fight  in  the  courts  to 
avoid  serving  a  Jail  term  for  Illegal  stock 
transactions  Fortas  returned  the  money  only 
after  the  payoff  was  exposed. 

Smith  was  dealing  in  half-truths,  which 
are  also  the  deadliest  and  most  indefensible 
weapons  in  any  vicious  campaign  of  char- 
acter assassination. 

On  October  11,  the  Columbia  Record 
again  discussed  Judge  Haynsworth  and 
pointed  out  that  rejection  of  this  nomi- 
nation would  be  a  lepeat  of  one  of  his- 
tory's darker  moments.  This  editorial 
discusses  a  parallel  between  the  situation 
facing  .he  Senate  today  and  that  in 
which  a  very  honorable  man.  Judge  John 
Parker  of  North  Carolina,  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate. 

The  editorial  also  points  out  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  firmly  stood  with  Judge 
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Havnsworth  and  has  made  clear  to  the 
American  public  and  to  the  Senate  the 
importance  the  President  places  on  the 
confirmation  of  Judge  Haynsworth.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

Haynsworth's  Foul  CRmcs 
Clement  Havnsworth,  South  Carolinian, 
may  ne\er  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  wanted  him  to.  He  may.  The  out- 
come of  a  senate  \ot€  is.  at  this  moment. 
unknown  and  perilously  close. 

Should  Haynsworth  be  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  he  will  be  the  only  nominee  for  As- 
sociate Justice  to  be  turned  down  in  this 
century,  with  one  exception— Judge  John 
Parker" of  North  Carolina  Thus,  the  only  re- 
jectees would  be  Southerners, 

If  Haynsworth  loses,  he  will  be  the  victim 
of  character  assassination  and  a  totally  un- 
fair, intellectually  indefensible  linkage  with 
^be  Fortas.  In  an  editorial  which  called  upon 
Judge  Hayn.v-worth  to  withdraw  to  protect 
the  good  name  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
liberal  Wa.s)!inpfon  Post  called  the  shots 
quite  honestly 

■For  Judge  Havnsworth."  said  the  Post. 
"the  situation  must  be  distressing.  As  far 
as  the  general  public  is  concerned,  his 
mtegritv  and  honesty  have  been  questioned 
and  l-.e  ha-s  been  labeled  an  all-out  segrega- 
tionist and  toe  of  labor.  Few  of  the  charges 
made  against  him.  In  our  Judgment,  are 
valid.  He  has  become  the  focus  of  a  bitter 
fighl.  involving  partisan  politics  as  well  as 
Ideology  and  ethics,  that  is  not  of  his  own 
making.  Some  of  the  opposition  to  him  Is 
ijased  on  honest  phllosphical  differences  or 
sincere  concern  over  ethics  But  some  of  it. 
Willie  cloaked  in  tliese  terms,  is  based  on  a 
rather  more  primitive  impulse  to  humiliate 
the  President, 

•Too  m:inv  unlair  questions  have  been 
raised  and  too  much  politics  has  been 
plaved,"  the  Post  .says.  We  quite  agree,  al- 
though we  do  not— under  any  circum- 
stances- share  the  Post's  overly-easy  paral- 
lelism with  the  Fortas  affair. 

We  know  not  what  Judge  Haynsworth's 
final  fortune  mav  be.  We  hope  he  Is  con- 
hrmed;  we  are  pleased  that  President  Nixon 
nominrited  him  and  has  stuck  by  him.  de- 
,-,pite  the  malicious  politicking.  Whatever  be 
Haynsworth's  destiny,  we  shall  not  dlsremem- 
ber  those  members  "of  the  U,S,  Senate  who 
crudely  misused  truth  as  a  weapon  to  further 
their  own  selfish  interests. 

Honor  and  cotirage  are  attributes  to  be 
admired,  in  all  Americans,  including  judges 
and  .Senators  Honesty  and  fair  play  are  com- 
mend:.ble.  ethical  guides— abandoned  by 
-ome  of  Havnswnrth's  callous  foes.  Those 
members  of  the  .Senate  will  not  be  allowed  to 
lorget  that  the  Senate,  itself,  has  struggled 
with  an  ethical  code  of  its  own. 

One  of  the  outstanding  weekly  papers 
in  South  Carolina,  the  Chester  Reporter, 
published  an  excellent  editorial  on  Octo- 
ber '22.  concerning  Judge  Haynsworth, 
the  unfounded  attacks  against  him,  and 
the  strong  stand  taken  by  the  President 
on  behalf  of  Judge  Haynsworth. 

The  editorial  points  out  a  most  un- 
fortunate aspect  of  this  debate  and  that 
IS  that  much  of  the  opposition  to  Judge 
Haynsworth  appears  to  be  related  to  his 
southern  origin,  a  sad  state  of  affairs 
in  this  day  and  age. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

Off  the  Record 
Judge  Haynsworth:  The  outcome  may  still 
be  in  doubt  but  no  one  can  charge  that 
President  Nixon  has  been  half-hearted  in 
support  of  his  nomination  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  He  made 
this  perfectly  clear,  to  borrow  one  of  the 
President's  favorite  phrases,  when  he  held  a 


surprise  news  briefing  Monday  at  the  White 
House, 

•  I  find  Judge  Haynsworth  an  honest  man, 
a  lawyer's  lawyer  and  a  Judge's  judge,"  said 
the  President,  "I  think  he  will  be  a  credit  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  I  Intend  to  stand 
behind  him  until  he  Is  confirmed," 

He  called  the  attacks  against  Haynsworth, 
who  is  chief  Judge  of  the  Fourth  U.S.  Circuit 
of  Court  of  Appeals,  a  vicious  attempt  at 
character  assassination  and  said  he  would 
not  withdraw  the  nomination  even  If  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  Hayns-worth  himself. 

The  objections  to  Haynsworth  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  boll  down  to  the  fact  that  he  Is 
wealthy  and  that  he  is  a  native  South  Caro- 
linian." There  is  a  strong  feeling  among 
liberals  and  organized  labor  that  no  one 
from  the  conservative  South  should  be 
elevated   to  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  feeling  has  found  expression  in  the 
picayune  conflict-of-interest  charges  made 
against  him  by  those  who  professed  to  be 
horrified  that  "Haynsworth  owned  shares  In 
companies  Involved  in  litigation  of  one  sort 
or  another. 

None  of  these  charges  had  any  real  sub- 
stance That  leaves  only  the  objection  to 
Haynsworth  as  a  South  Carolinian  and  a  con- 
servative. But  It  is  enough  to  cast  doubt 
over  the  action  the  Senate  will  take  on  his 
nomination 


Mr.  President,  the  theme  that  Judse 
Haynsworth  is  the  victim  of  prejudice 
due  to  his  backcround  as  a  South  Caro- 
linian is  also  discussed  in  an  excellent 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Charles- 
ton News  and  Courier  on  Friday,  October 
24,  This  editorial  points  out  that  Judge 
Havnsworth  should  be  judged  on  his 
record  and  his  ability,  not  upon  his  place 
of  Ipirth.  I  read  the  editorial: 

'  Rec:o.n-al   Pki.ji'DIce 

In  times  past,  members  of  minority  groups 
have  faced  a  wall  of  resistance  in  obtaining 
posts  of  lionor  and  public  responsibility. 
Louis  Brandeis  was  opposed  for  the  Sxipreme 
Court  becau.se  of  his  Jewish  fa-.th  For  dec- 
ades, it  seemed  unlikely  that  the  US  wtiuUi 
have  a  Catholic  as  President  Negro  citizens 
encountered  severe  obstacles. 

All  that  has  changed  in  recent  years. 
Many  Southern  cities— Charleston  is  one  of 
thefn — have  Negro  citizens  as  Judge  and  al- 
derman. A  black  man  sits  on  the  US.  Su- 
preme Court.  Other  minorities  are  well  repre- 
sented at  all  levels  of  government. 

Members  of  a  minority  still  discriminated 
against  in  government  are  Southerners  Thpy 
often  are  treated  as  outcasts. 

President  Nixon  brought  this  prejudice 
into  the  open  in  his  news  conference  Tuesday 
dealing  with  the  nomination  of  Judge  Clem- 
ent F  Haynsworth  of  Greenville  for  the  US 
.Supreme  Court.  The  President  touched  on  the 
real  bias  behind  the  campaign  to  deny  Judge 
Havnsworth  a  place  on  the  court. 

-It  is  not  proper."  the  President  said,  "to 
turn  down  a  man  because  he  is  a  Southerner, 
because  he  is  a  Jew.  because  he  is  a  Negro  or 
because  of  his  philosophy.  The  question  is 
what  kind  of  lawyer  is  he?  What  Is  his  at- 
titude toward  the  Constitution?" 

Mr.  N'xon  thus  focused  attention  on  the 
fact  that  Judge  Haynsworth  is  being  op- 
posed because  he  is  a  Southerner 

It  IS  shocking  and  tragic  that  at  this  point 
in  American  hlstcrv  sectional  prejudice  is 
directed  against  the  South,  and  that  a  man 
of  demonstrated  ability  should  be  opposed 
because  he  halls  from  a  Southern  state.  We 
can't  imaeine  South  Carolinians  opposing  a 
Supreme  Court  nomination  on  the  ground 
that  'he  nominee  was  born  in  New  York. 
Michigan  or  California.  That  kind  of  biased 
afltude  simply  doesn't  exist  in  this  region. 
As  U.S.  cltlz'ens.  Southerners  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  ancient  prejudice  against  this 


section  will  be  laid  aside  in  this  supposedly 
enlightened  era. 

The  Senate  can  prove  its  freedom  from  re- 
gional prejudice  by  confirming  Judge  Hayns- 
worth as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  have  thus  far  read  four  editorials  on 
behalf  of  Judge  Haynsworth — all  pub- 
lished in  my  home  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina; however,  editorial  acclaim  for 
Judge  Haynsworth  has  by  no  means  been 
limited  to  his  home  State.  The  following 
is  an  editorial  from  the  Daily  Okla- 
homan,  which  is  published  in  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

This  editorial  points  out  the  impor- 
tance of  creating  a  balance  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  that  much  of  the  fight 
over  this  nomination  must  be  related  to 
the  opposition  of  those  who  favor  an 
"activist"  Court.  The  editorial  also  points 
out  that  Lawrence  E,  Walsh,  chairman  of 
the  American  Bar  Association's  Commit- 
tee on  the  Federal  Judiciary  has  strongly 
endorsed  Judge  Haynsworth  and  refused 
to  be  swayed  by  the  flimsy  charges  of 
insensitivity  which  havne  been  made 
against  the  Judge,  I  read  the  editorial; 
Prejudging  Judge  Clement  F  Haynsworth 
lEorroR's  Note— Tlie  following  is  an  edi- 
torial from  The  Dally  Oklahoman  published 
in  Oklahoma  City  i 

Judge  Clement  F  Haynsworth  Jr,.  con- 
tinues to  enjoy  the  expressed  confidence  of 
the  persons  best  qualified  to  weigh  the  .trgu- 
ments  against  him 

The  American  Bar  A.ssoci.aions  Committee 
on  the  Federal  Judiciary  reaffirms  its  support 
of  him  alter  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
advances  to  the  Senate  lioor  his  nomination 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Chairman  Lawrence  E  Walsh  of  the  bar 
committee  said  matters  that  had  come  to  its 
attention  since  its  orlglnn!  endorsement  of 
Havnsworth  "did  not  warrant  a  change  m 
that  report  "  The  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  similarly  unimpressed  with  the 
conflict-of-interest  allegations  made  by  Sen 
Birch  Bavh  and  other  Senate  liberals  who 
have  been  examining  the  Judge's  financial 
past. 

The  greater  significance  of  this  uproad  Is 
not  what  it  testifies  concerning  the  judge's 
qualifications  but  what  it  testifies  concern- 
ing government  of  men  that  has  supplanted 
this  country's  former  vaunted  government  of 
laws. 

For  the  overriding  concern  of  the  Senate 
liberals  isn't  the  suggested  conflict  of  in- 
terest they  aren't  able  to  demonstrate  but 
their  fear  "that  Judge  Haynsw,-)rths  elevation 
to  the  Supreme  Court  will  give  it  a  conserva- 
tive maloritv. 

In  short,  he  is  being  prejudged  on  his  sup- 
jx)sed  philosophy.  His  record  as  a  member  of 
the  4th  U.S,  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has 
brought  him  into  disfavor  with  the  labor 
unions  and  the  black  civil  rights  leaders,  as 
well  as  their  liberal  friends  in  the  Senate. 

Oklahoma's  Sen.  Henry  Bellmon  notes  this 
aspect,  saving  that  "there  has  never  been  a 
case  where  the  Senate  nas  refused  to  confirm 
a  man  because  of  his  philosophy,  and  I  don't 
think  it  should  be  done  now  ' 

Havnsworth,  like  the  new  chief  Justice, 
Warren  Earl  Burger,  has  a  reputation  as  a 
•strict  constructionist"  who  adheres  to  set- 
tled law.  As  such,  he  wouldn't  be  expected 
to  read  more  into  the  constitution  than  it 
contained  or  to  bend  it  to  conform  to  his  own 
personal  predilections 

Under  the  •'activist'  doctrine  of  the  for- 
mer Warren  Court,  the  constitution  was 
made  to  mean  just  about  anything^  major- 
ity of  the  justices  chose  for  it  to  mean. 

Thus  It  became  the  cited  authority  for 
turning  the  operation  of  the  public  schools 
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over  to  tp»  feder&i  Judlclaxy.  It  became  tbe 
cited  authority  tot  giving  communlrts  the 
run  of  defense  plants,  for  maMng  the  con- 
fessions of  criminals  almost  Impossible  to 
u»e.  for  banning  prayers,  or  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  In  public  classrooms,  for  holding 
that  a  college  professor  may  not  be  dismissed 
for  teaching  or  advocating  the  "abstract  doc- 
trine" of  forcible  overthrow,  and  for  fuzzing 
up  the  definition  Of  obscenity  to  the  point 
where  the  nation  now  Is  being  engulfed  by 
a  flood  of  printed  and  filmed  filth  that  would 
have  been  Inconceivable  a  few  years  ago. 

In  his  often-quoted  letter  to  Jefferson's 
biographer,  H.  S.  Randall,  Liord  Macaulay 
said  In  1857  that  tOie  U.S.  Constitution  was 
"all  sail  and  no  anchor."  Certainly  it  has  be- 
come that  If  It  can  be  conBtrued  to  mean 
one  thing  to  one  court  and  something  alto- 
gether different  to  another  court. 

The  present  din  atffecttng  Haynsworth's  ap- 
pointment reflects  liberal  fears  that  a  court 
composed  largely  of  "strict  constructionists" 
would  set  sail  In  a  different  direction. 

On  Friday,  September  5.  the  Chicago 
Tribune  published  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Defamation  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth."  This  editorial,  published  not  in 
the  South  but  In  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  dailies  located  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  quotes  John  P.  Roche  of  Bran- 
deis  University  and  former  chairman  of 
the  ADA  as  follows: 

Haynsworth's  record  .  .  .  was  examined  with 
a  microscope  and.  as  far  as  any  critic  could 
discover,  he  has  never  called  for  the  restora- 
tion of  slxvery.  for  legalization  of  torture, 
or  for  the  abolition  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

The  Defamation  or  Judge  Hatnsworth 

Professional  "clvO  rights"  agitators,  labor 
leaders,  and  "liberal"  columnists  have 
launched  a  massive  propaganda  campaign 
against  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  nomination  of  Judge  Clement  P. 
Haynsworth  Jr..  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  a 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  court. 

Judge  Haynsworth  Is  opposed  mainly  by 
the  same  forces  that  defeated  Senate  con- 
firmation of  President  Hoover's  nomination 
of  Judge  John  J.  Parker,  of  North  Carolina, 
for  the  Supreme  conrt  In  1930.  Judge  Parker 
was  chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  App>eals  for  the  4th  circuit,  of  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  been  chief  Judge  since  1964. 
The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  the  labor  unions,  and 
other  "liberal"  elements  attacked  Judge 
Parker  as  a  "reactionary."  but  some  liberal 
senators  who  voted  against  him.  notably 
Borah  of  Idaho.  Wheeler  of  Montana,  and 
La  Pollette  of  Wisconsin,  praised  him  In 
later  years. 

Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  called  a  "hard 
core  segregationist "  by  Joseph  L.  Rauh  Jr., 
vice  chairman  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  and  prime  mover  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights.  Roy  Wllklns. 
executive  director  of  the  N  A.  A.  C.  P  .  has 
Issued  a  manifesto  charging  that  the  Judge 
"has  been  reversed  four  times  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  court  In  civil  rights  cases" 
and  Is  a  "partisan  of  r.iclally  segregated  pub- 
lic educaiion    ' 

These  pillars  of  the  liberal  establishment 
looked  pretty  silly  when  John  P.  Roche  of 
Brandels  University,  former  White  House  In- 
tellectual in  residence  and  former  national 
chairman  of  the  ADA.,  came  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's defense.  Roche  remarked  that  Hayns- 
worth "hardly  looks  like  a  red-neck  .segrega- 
tionist from  the  plney  woods"  and  added: 
"Haynsworth's  record  .  .  .  was  examined 
with  a  microscope  and.  as  far  as  any  critic 
could  discover,  he  has  never  called  for  the 
restoration  of  slavery,  for  legalization  of  tor- 


ture, or  for  the  abolition  of  the  federal 
government." 

George  Meany.  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
and  some  of  the  liberal  columnists  are  at- 
tacking Judge  Haynsworth  solely  on  the  basis 
of  an  alleged  "conflict  of  interest"  In  a  case 
decided  by  his  court.  The  judge  owned  15 
per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matlc  comptiny.  of  which  he  also  was  an 
officer  and  a  director.  While  grossing  about 
•3,000.000  a  year,  this  company  received 
•50.000  a  year  for  the  use  of  Its  vending 
machines  In  the  plants  of  the  Deerlng- 
Milliken  company,  a  large  textile  manufac- 
turer. 

In  August,  1963.  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
bidding.  Deerlng-Mllllken  awarded  Vend-A- 
Matlc  a  second  •50.000-a-year  contract  but 
turned  down  two  other  Vend-A-Matlc  bids. 
In  February,  Judge  Haynsworth's  court  began 
considering  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge 
against  the  Darlington  Manufacturing  com- 
pany, a  Deerlng-Mllllken  subsidiary,  and  In 
November.  1963,  Judge  Haynsworth  wrote  the 
courts  opinion  in  a  2  to  1  decision  In  favor 
of  Darlington. 

Thus  the  only  question  Is  whether  15  per 
cent  ownership  of  a  conxpany  that  received 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  its  gross  Income  from 
a  company  which  had  a  subsidiary  Involved 
in  the  litigation  amounted  to  a  conflict  of 
Interest. 

In  1964.  when  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  was 
purchased  by  ARA  Services.  Inc..  Judge 
Haynsworth  promptly  sold  the  ARA  stock  he 
received  for  his  Interest  In  Vend-A-Matlc. 
He  said  It  might  be  all  right  for  a  Judge  to 
hold  an  interest  In  a  small,  local  company 
but  not  In  a  national  company  doing  busi- 
ness all  over  the  country.  Altho  he  received 
$460,000  for  his  ARA  stock  in  1964.  it  Is 
worth  more  than  81.400.000  today. 

The  truth,  it  appears,  is  that  the  liberals 
are  against  Judge  HaynswortJi  because  he  is 
a  "strict  constructionist"  who  applies  the 
Constitution  as  it  is  written.  The  liberals 
believe  the  Constitution  is  made  of  rubber 
and  can  be  stretched  to  accommodate  their 
vision  of  a  socialist  welfare  state. 

Mr.  President,  the  Times -Dispatch  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  published  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "Haynsworth  Critics 
Err."  This  editorial  points  out  how  Judge 
Haynsworth's  critics  have  been  highly 
selective  in  attempting  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  Judge  Haynsworth  is  anti- 
labor  and  a  segregationist.  They  have 
pointed  CO  the  cases  which  fit  their  criti- 
cisms but  have  totally  ignored  tLoie 
cases  which  run  counter  to  their  theories. 

I  read  the  editorial  as  follows: 
Haynsworth  Critics  Err 

Judge  Clement  Haynsworth  may  not  be 
a  saint.  But  in  their  efforts  to  depict  him  as 
a  sinner,  his  critics  have  been  bending  over 
backward  to  convict  him  on  the  flimsiest  of 
evidence. 

In  their  continuing  campaign  to  show  that 
Haynsworth  has  been  guilty  of  a  serious 
"conflict  of  Interest."  his  critics  reoently 
offered  a  "bill  of  particulars" — charging  that 
the  Judge  had  a  substantial  flnanclal  Interest 
In  five  companies  Involved  In  litigation  be- 
fore his  court. 

The  bill  of  particulars  was  completely  In 
error  on  two  of  the  five  cases;  Haynsworth 
had  no  flnanclal  Interest  whatsoever  In  the 
companies.  In  one  of  the  cases  he  had  owned 
a  single  share  of  stock  worth  $21.  and  on 
which  he  had  received  a  total  dividend  of 
15  cents — but.  he  sold  the  stock  four  years 
before  the  company  was  Involved  In  litiga- 
tion before  his  court 

In  only  two  of  the  cases  did  Haynsworth 
own  any  stock  In  the  companies  at  the  time 
that  they  were  Involved  In  litigation  before 
him.  Actually,  he  bought  stock  In  one  of  the 


companies  after  its  case  had  been  decided  In 
his  court,  but  before  the  decision  was  for- 
mally announced — an  action  which  he  admits 
was  a  mistake,  though  hardly  a  monvunental 
one. 

For  that  decision,  if  It  had  any  effect  at  eJl 
on  Haynsworth's  financial  Interest  In  the 
company,  would  have  resulted  In  a  pKJtentlal 
profit  of  no  more  than  $4.92  for  the  Judge. 
In  the  second  of  these  two  cases,  the  effect 
of  the  decision  may  have  amounted  to  a  po- 
tential personal  loss  of  48  cents. 

This  is  hardly  the  stuff  which  makes  for 
a  serious  conflict  of  interest.  At  best,  the 
charges  are  petty.  If  not  utterly  absurd. 

The  conflict  of  Interest  attack  against 
Haynsworth — and  the  rather  vicious  attempt 
to  link  him  with  Bobby  Baker  because  the 
two  of  them,  unbeknownst  to  each  other, 
happened  to  have  Invested  In  what  appar- 
ently was  a  perfectly  legitimate  business  ven- 
ture some  years  ago — appears  to  be  pretty 
much  of  a  smoke  screen  which  his  critics 
have  been  using  to  cover  their  real  motives 
for  opposing  his  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Their  basic  reason  for  opposing  Hayns- 
worth seems  to  be  his  relatively  conserva- 
tive Judicial  philosophy  and  his  record  as  a 
"strict  constructionist."  But  even  here,  some 
of  his  critics  have  badly  distorted  the  picture. 

Carefully  picking  and  choosing,  they  have 
cited  a  handful  of  cases  In  which  he  ruled 
against  labor  unions  to  hang  an  "antl-Iabor" 
tag  around  his  neck.  But  the  complete  record 
shows  that  In  roughly  three  out  of  four 
labor-management  cases  he  has  sided  with 
the  unions. 

Again  being  highly  selective,  some  critics 
have  attempted  to  depict  Haynsworth  as  a 
"segregationist."  But  even  the  Washington 
Post  has  dismissed  this  charge  as  ridiculous, 
pointing  out  that  while  he  hasn't  broken 
any  new  ground  in  civil  rights  cases,  he  has 
never  failed  to  uphold  Integration  onoe  Con- 
gress or  the  Supreme  Court  wrote  a  law  or 
set  a  precedent. 

"It  is  true  that  Judge  Haynsworth  has  not 
been  a  crusader,"  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  said  last 
week  in  announcing  that  he  will  vote  to  con- 
firm the  nomination.  "But  to  my  way  of 
thinking  crusading  Is  not  a  proper  Judicial 
function." 

That  Is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  Pres- 
ident Nixon  nominated  Haynsworth  In  the 
first  place.  And  In  view  of  the  flimsy  and 
distorted  campaign  which  has  been  waged 
against  the  appointment,  the  President  was 
well  advised  to  reiterate  on  Monday  that  he 
has  no  intention  of  withdrawing  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Unless  his  critics  can  produce  more  sub- 
stantial evidence  than  they  already  have  to 
Justify  rejecting  him.  Haynsworth's  appoint- 
ment should  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

A  number  of  well-known  national 
columnists  have  spolten  out  strongly  on 
behalf  of  the  confirmation  of  Judge 
Haynsworth.  Their  arguments  reflect  a 
great  deal  of  careful  analysis  of  this 
matter,  and  I  believe  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body.  One  of  these  column- 
ists, William  F.  Buckley,  has  discussed 
several  aspects  of  this  case  with  his 
customary  ability  to  draw  the  distinc- 
tions which  separate  fact  from  fancy. 
Mr.  Buckley  draws  his  attention  first  to 
the  lack  of  comparison  of  this  situation 
with  that  of  Justice  Fortas.  Second,  to 
the  ridiculous  charge  concerning  the 
Greenville  Hotel  case;  third,  to  the 
Maryland  Casualty  Co.;  next  to  the 
Brunswick  matter;  and  last,  the  alleged 
"association"  with  Bobby  Baker.  I  believe 
my  fellow  Senators  would  find  portions 
of  Mr.  Buckley's  column  interesting,  and 
I  should  like  to  share  them  with  you: 
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Haynsworth  Dbtendid 
<By  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 
I  defended  Judge  Fortas  at  the  time,  not 
knowing  that  his  aotlvltlee  were— as  the 
American  Bar  Asaocdatlon  said — "clearly  con- 
trary" to  the  canons  of  Judicial  ethics.  Portas 
of  course  protested  any  investigation,  but  he 
did  not  invite  any  quasl-Judlclal  examina- 
tion of  his  records,  so  that  he  gave  the  public 
appearance  of  slinking  away  from  scrutiny. 

NOT    LIKE    FORTAS 

Haynsworth.  by  contrast,  dumped  his 
meticulous  files  with  the  ABA  and  with  the 
Senate  committee,  and  the  wonder  of  It  Is 
why  he  Isn't  confirmed  imnvedlately.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  thing  •  •  •  against 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  the  so-called  Greenville 
Hotel  case.  It  Is  the  •  *  *  contention  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  clearly  Involved  In  a 
conflict  of  Interest  when  he  ruled  on  a  case 
in  which  the  Greenville  Hotel  was  a  litigant. 
Investigation  reveals  that  a)  at  the  time 
Judge  Haynsworth  ruled  on  Greenville,  he 
had  no  Interest  In  the  corporation  whatso- 
ever; b)  six  years  earlier,  when  he  'waa  a 
practicing  lawyer,  he  had  consented  to  serve 
as  a  director  of  the  corporation  but,  In  order 
to  qualify,  he  had  to  be  a  shareholder.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  was  sent  one  share  of  stock. 
Value.  $21  Shortly  after  he  l>ecame  a  Judge, 
he  received  a  dividend  check  for  15  cents  and 
(would  you  believe?)  Haynsworth  even  took 
the  pains  to  list  It  on  his  Income  tax.  The 
share  of  stock  he  gave  back  to  the  issuer 
years   before  he  ruled  on  Greenville. 

In  the  famous  matter  of  the  Maryland 
Casualty  Company,  it  turns  out  that  It  is  the 
subsidiary  of  American  General  Insurance, 
in  which  Judge  Haynsiworth  had  an  Interest. 
After  examining  the  structure  of  the  com- 
pany, the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  interest 
of  Judge  Haynsworth.  Sen.  Cook,  who  was 
himself  a  Judge,  reported  to  his  colleagues: 

"The  Judge  has  only  0.0O59  per  cent  of  the 
3.279.559  shares  of  preferred  stock  and  an 
even  smaller  0.0015  per  cent  of  the  4,600,000 
shares  of  conamon  stock."  How  Is  that  for 

a  substBtfitlal  Interest? 

CLOSE    TO    $5 

On  the  Brunswick  matter.  Sen.  Cook  aiter 
similar  Investigation  reported  that  the  most 
that  Judge  HajTisworth  could  have  bene- 
fited from  the  favorable  ruling  (ma<le  unani- 
mously by  the  Circuit  Court)  would  have 
been  up  close  to,  but  not  touching,  five  dol- 
lars. 

So  It  goes.  Including  Judge  Haynsworth's 
"association"  with  Bobby  Baker,  whom  he 
last  set  eyes  on  In  1958.  years  before  It  was 
known  that  Bobby  Baker  was  a  scoundrel, 
and  with  whom  he  was  not  engaged  In  any 
suspicious  enterprise.  Richard  Nixon  p)Olnted 
out  that  he  had  known  Baker  far  better  than 
Haynsworth  did,  and  that.  In  fact,  Mrs. 
Bobby  Baker  had  been  one  of  his  stenogra- 
phers while  he  was  in  the  Senate. 

Holmes  Alexander  has  also  written  a 
column  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Alexander, 
who  is  known  for  his  integrity  and  his 
honesty,  points  out  that  "every  single  ac- 
cusation on  conflict  of  interest  has  been 
proved  a  dud."  I  believe  Mr.  Alexander's 
thoughts  on  this  matter  are  important, 
and  I  should  like  to  read  some  of  them  to 
you: 
[Prom  the  Greenville  (S.C.)   News,  Oct.  18. 

1969] 
The    Haynsworth    Nomination    Stobt    ak 

UNruNNY    Comedy    or    Contradictions 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Every  single  accusation  on  oonfllct-ctf- 
mterest  has  been  proved  a  dud.  The  Insulting 
charges  that  Haynsworth  instinctively  gives 
decisions  against  labor  and  Negroes  have 
been  overwhelmed  with  citations  that  show 
him  ruling  for  civil  rights  and  against  busi- 
ness corporations  time  after  time.  Authori- 
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ties  on  Judicial  ethics  have  written  and 
testified  to  uphold  Haynsworth's  conduct  and 
intelligence  during  his  years  on  the  Circuit 
Court.  The  contradiction  of  baseless  news 
stories  about  the  President's  or  the  Judge's 
withdrawal  of  the  nomination  Is  a  dally  oc- 
currence. 

The  battle  Is  weird  becatise  the  opposition, 
having  totally  failed  In  damaging  facts,  has 
turned  to  a  chemical  warfare  of  poisoning 
public  opinion.  The  Inflow  of  hate  mall  at- 
tests to  this,  and  the  undecided  senators  are 
In  a  crisis  of  conscience. 

They  can  gain  radical  votes  in  their  next 
election  by  stabbing  Judge  Haynsworth,  but 
they'll  have  the  blood  of  an  honorable  repu- 
tation on  their  hands  If  they  do  so. 


Mr.  President,  another  columnist  who 
has  discussed  Judge  Haynsworth  and  the 
issues  involved  in  this  debate  most  ad- 
mirably is  David  Lawrence,  distinguished 
editor  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Mr. 
Lawrence  points  out  that  much  of  the 
opposition  to  Judge  Haynsworth  must  be 
viewed  in  terms  of  the  political  clout  of 
several  of  the  large  organizations  which 
are  opposing  him  rather  than  the  merit 
of  their  charges.  He  also  points  out  that 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
made  an  extremely  careful  investigation 
of  Judge  Haynsw^orth,  his  views,  and  his 
integrity,  and  has  urged  the  Senate  to 
confirm  his  nomination.  Mr.  Lawrence's 
column  entitled  "Haynsworth  Battle  a 
Political  One"  appeared  on  October  6, 
and  I  should  like  to  read  portions  of  it 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate : 
Haynsworth  Battus  a  Poliitical  One 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
What's  really  behind  the  opposition  that 
has  been  manifested  In  the  Senate  against 
the  confirmation  of  Clement  H.  Haysn worth. 
Jr..  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  In  analyzing 
closely  the  political  game.  Those  senators, 
for  instance,  who  are  fighting  the  man  who 
has  been  serving  as  chief  Judge  of  the  Fifth 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  take  their  cue 
for  the  most  part  from  expressions  that  have 
come  from  the  leaders  of  the  AFL-CIO  and 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  and  other  Negro 
organizations.  The  theory  appears  to  be  that 
the  rank  and  file  vrtll  be  convinced  that 
Judge  Haysnworth  Is  anti-labor  and  anti- 
Negro. 

As  for  the  labor  leaders.  It  Is  well  known 
that  they  maintain  organizations  which  do 
a  lot  of  electioneering  in  political  campaigns 
and  openly  boast  that  they  have  the  backing 
of  a  majority  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  have  substantial  support  In  the  Senate, 
too.  The  AFL-CIO  does  not  hesitate  to  Issue 
each  year  a  list  showing  the  percentage  by 
which  each  member  has  supported  the  pro- 
labor  side  In  legislative  battles. 

On  the  surface,  the  main  weapon  of  op- 
position to  Judge  Haynsworth  is  an  alleged 
lack  of  ethics  In  sitting  on  cases  which  sup- 
posedly could  affect  his  flnanclal  holdings. 
Nobody  has  brought  forth  any  proof  of  dis- 
honesty or  of  prejudice  related  to  his  pos- 
session of  securities.  Judge  Haynsworth  did 
own  some  stocks  In  a  company  whose  princi- 
pal customer  was  a  defendant  In  a  lawsuit 
before  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  which  he 
served,  but  the  significance  of  this  has  been 
exaggerated.  A  smear  campaign  has  been 
launched  In  the  press  In  which  several  sen- 
ators have  participated. 

It  so  happens  that  these  charges  were  once 
Investigated  by  the  late  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  were  considered  as  no 
barrier  to  continuance  on  the  lower  court. 
The  American  Bar  Association  also  has  found 
nothing  wrong  in  Judge  Haynsworth's  be- 
havior. But  how  Is  the  public  tS  make  up  Its 


mind  when  the  antl -Haynsworth  senators 
deliberately  ignore  such  findings  while  mak- 
ing headlines  by  Implying  there  was  dis- 
honesty? 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  made 
a  thorough  inquiry,  and  its  report  will  rec- 
ommend confirmation  of  Judge  Haynsworth. 
President  Nixon  has  had  every  fact  related 
to  the  record  of  Judge  Haynsworth  and  his 
personal  holdings  of  securities  studied 
thoroughly  and,  despite  the  planted  rumors 
of  a  withdrawal  of  the  nomination,  the  White 
House  says  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is  con- 
templated. If  the  President  backed  down,  he 
would  lose  the  respect  of  a  huge  numl)er  of 
white  voters  as  well  as  millions  of  citizens 
who  don't  like  to  see  artificially  stimulated 
suspicions  and  unproved  charges  of  lack  of 
integrity  hurt  the  reputation  of  an  honest 
man  who  has  been  named  to  t>e  a  Supreme 
Court   Justice. 

It  is  obviously  unfair  for  critics  to  base 
their  opposition  on  political  grounds,  includ- 
ing attempts  to  curry  favor  with  labor  unions 
and  "civil  rights"  organizations.  Incidentally, 
a  substantial  number  of  senators  didnt  al- 
low such  bias  to  interfere  with  the  confirma- 
tion of  Negro  lawyer.  Thurgood  Marshall,  or 
of  a  former  counsel  of  labor  unions.  Arthur 
Goldberg,  as  associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Just  a  few  years  ago. 


Mr.  Lawrence  wrote  another  column 
entitled  "Ethics  Paradox  in  Haynsworth 
Case  "  which  appeared  on  November  10 
of  this  year.  A  point  he  makes  most  effec- 
tively is  that  should  Haynsworth  be  de- 
nied confirmation,  "the  Supreme  Court 
could  l>ecome  a  political  agency  subject 
to  the  will  of  vested  interests." 
(From  the  Washington   iD.C.)   Evening  Star. 
Nov.  10.  19691 
Ethics  Paradox  in  Haynsworth  Case 
(By  David  Lawrence i 
One  of  the  biggest  paradoxes  in  American 
politics   Is   developing.   Despite   holier-than- 
thou  outcries  about  "'ethics."  nothing  is  be- 
ing  done   about   the   mvolvement   of   some 
members  of  Congress  in  a  "conflict  of  In- 
terest." 

Why  are  so  many  senators — both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats — readily  intimidated  by 
the  pressures  of  large  labor  unions  and  civil 
rights  organizations?  It  may  well  be  assumed 
that  some  senators  who  are  opposing  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Clement  F.  Haynsworth 
to  the  Supreme  Court  will  receive  the  help 
of  these  organizations,  which  contribute  con- 
siderable amounts  of  money  to  political 
campaigns. 

No  secret  Is  made  of  the  fact  that  huge 
sums  are  spent  and  support  is  given  for  the 
election  of  certain  members  of  Congress,  ir- 
respective of  party.  If  they  do  what  the  labor 
unions  or  Negro  leaders  tell  them  to  do 

What  other  explanation  could  there  be  for 
the  extraordinary  opposition  lined  up  against 
Haynsworth?  It  Is  charged  that  he  has  not 
been  sufficiently  sensitive  on  the  ethical  side, 
but  no  convincing  case  of  "conflict  of  Inter- 
est" has  really  been  made  against  him. 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  said  last 
week  on  television  that,  prior  to  the  nomina- 
tion, Haynsworth  had  been  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, including  a  complete  review  of  his 
tax  returns,  his  flnanclal  statements  and  his 
stock  holdings.  When  the  attorney  general 
was  asked  on  "Meet  the  Press"  why,  there- 
fore, so  many  senators  were  opposing  the 
confirmation,  he  declared:  "If  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  nominated  one  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  he  would  have  the  same 
problem." 

This  indicates  clearly  that  the  controversy 
is  not  related  primarily  to  ethics  and  that 
the  issue  Is  being  used  as  a  kind  of  cover. 
The  smears  and  innuendoes  that  have  been 
made  have  undoubtedly  had  their  effect  on 
some  elements  In  the  electorate.  But  the 
truth  Is  that  If  Haynsworth  had  not  written 
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any  opinions  relating  to  civil  rights  or  to 
labor  union  matters,  he  would  not  have  tiad 
the  slightest  problem  In  getting  confirmed. 
The  "ethics"  charge  would  have  been  insig- 
nificant In  Its  Impact. 

Unfortunately  for  Haynsworth.  because  he 
comes  from  the  South  and.  along  with  other 
Judges,  has  handed  down  some  rulings  on  la- 
bor matters  that  the  union  leaders  don't  like, 
an  organized  effort  Is  being  made  to  block 
his  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

American  politics  has  reached  one  of  Its 
lowest  points  when  an  honest  man — chosen 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  serve 
on  the  Supreme  Cr)urt  because  of  his  experi- 
ence and  cap.iblllty  as  a  Judge--can  be 
threatened  with  a  denial  of  the  seat  because 
of  the  fact  that,  while  he  was  :i  Judge  of  the 
US.  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Fourth  Circuit, 
his  decl.sions  didn't  plea.se  the  labor  p.3lltl- 
clans  and  Negro  leaders. 

Such  views  cm  prevent  the  country  in 
the  future  from  getting  impiirilal  and  f.ilr- 
mlnded  Judges  The  Siipreme  Court  could  be- 
come a  p<jlltlc.U  ai^ency  .svibject  to  the  will  of 
vested  Interests  which  have  enough  money  or 
Influence  to  defeat  senators  for  re-election  If 
they  don't  vote  on  J\idlctal  oonflrn.atlons  in 
the  way  demanded  of  them  Ijy  special  groups 

Suggei^tlons  h.ive  been  made  by  some  of  his 
opponents  that  Haynsworth  ought  to  with- 
draw^ voluDt*rlly  "This,  however,  is  merely  .1 
devloe  thafc- -would  help  his  critics  For  if 
there  were  no  .ictiially  recorded  vote,  the 
senators  op{>.jslng  the  confirmation  would  be 
safe  and  would  not  feel  at  the  polls  iiny  111 
effects  of  their  votes 

What  some  of  the  political  science  students 
of  today  (night  to  (K>  is  to  make  a  list  of  all 
the  sen.itors  who  have  already  spoken  out 
againbt  Haynsworth  and  examine  the  nature 
of  their  constituencies-  the  number  ui  bij; 
cities  with  a  large  Negro  population  or  with 
a  he.ivy  labor  union  vote  In  s.ime  Instances 
these  votes  dominate  statewide  electl(jn.s  and 
overcome  the  support  an  opposing  candidate 
may  get  in  the  rural  or  suburban  ureas 

What  IS  most  important  is  a  record  of  the 
vote  on  the  H.iynsworth  nomination,  so  iliat 
the  American  people  may  know  which  sen- 
ators have  voted  against  him  This  could 
bring  out  a  resentment  vote  in  the  next  elec- 
tion, as  tlie  pe  5ple  do  not  like  to  .see  their 
representatives  in  Ci'ni;ress  kowtow  to  the 
demands  of  group>s  which  seek  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  favorable  to  their  side  and 
without   regaril   to  the   public   Interest. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  wrote 
another  column  which  was  published  on 
August  25  on  this  nomination,  which  ap- 
praised Judge  Haynsworth  as  a  "judfie's 
judge"  and  "as  an  able  scholar,  a  hard 
worker,  and  a  jurist  of  long  experience." 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  also  points  out  the  par- 
allel between  this  case  and  that  of  Judge 
Parker  and  the  tragic  rejection  of  his 
nomination  by  the  Senate.  I  urue  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  Mr.  Kilpatrick's 
important  views.  The  article  reads  as 
follows : 

I  Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C. )  State. 
Aug,  25.  19691 

HAVNswoRirs  Foes  Putting  Up  Bad  Show — 

He  Is  a  Judges'  Judge 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Washington  —The  clvU  libertarians  of  this 
country  are  putting  up  a  poor  show  in  the 
ma*  ter  of  the  nnminatlon  of  Clement  Hayns- 
worth to  the  U  S  Supreme  Court.  The  South 
Carolinian  is  highly  qualified;  he  ought  to  be 
prtimpily  confirmed  when  the  Senate  resumes 
its  sessions  next  month. 

If  Joe  Rauh  and  his  liberal  friends  have 
their  way,  a  Senate  clock  will  be  turned  back 
almost  40  years  and  Haynsworth  will  not  be 
confirmed  at  all  la  Rauh's  view — he  is  vice 
chairman  of  Americans  for  Democratic   Ac- 


tion— "his    Is    the    worst    possible    time    to 
appoint  a  hard-core  segregationist" 

The  charge  is  absurd.  Judge  Haynsworth 
is  a  hard-core  segregationist  in  about  the 
same  fashion  that  Rauh  19  a  card-carrying 
member  of  the  Communist  party  The  one 
accusation  Is  no  more  ridiculous  than  the 
other. 

Nevertheless,  Rauh  is  rallying  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  ClvU  Rights,  which  he 
-serves  as  general  counsel,  to  throw  its  full 
weight  against  the  Haynsworth  contlrma- 
tion.  The  APU-CIO  doubtless  will  go  along, 
on  the  equally  flimsy  notion  that  Haynsworth 
IS  somehow  "anti-labor"  or  "pro-manage- 
ment ' 

One  is  reminded,  sadly  enough,  of  Herbert 
Hoovers  nomination  of  John  J  Parker  of 
North  Carolina  back  in  1930  Parker  was  pos- 
sessed of  one  of  the  most  luminous  minds 
and  finest  intellects  ever  to  adorn  the  federal 
bench.  Like  Haynsworth.  he  served  for  many 
years  as  chief  Judge  of  the  Poiuth  Circuit 
But  when  Hoover  nominated  Parker  to  suc- 
ceed Edward  T  Sanford  on  the  high  court, 
organized  labor  and  the  NAACP  roared  into 
action. 

The  most  grievous  charge  against  Parker 
was  that  he  had  decided  .vgainsi  the  United 
Mlneworkers  in  the  union';  'yellow  dog"  suit 
against  the  Red  Jacket  Coal  Company.  It  also 
was  charged  that  Parker  once  had  made  a 
speech,  many  year.^  earlier,  contnlning  some 
slurring  references  t^)  Negroes 

Today  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  responsi- 
ble lawyer  who  would  challenge  the  correct- 
ness of  Parker's  Red  Jacket  decision  In  the 
context  Of  its  day.  Parker  did  what  he  had 
to  do.  And  far  from  being  "anti-Negro,  "  the 
North  Carolinian  established  a  liberal  record. 
i>oth  as  a  man  and  a  judge,  that  was  far 
ahead  of  his  time. 

Nevertheless,  Senator  Noriis,  Borah  and 
LaPollette,  the  big  three  liberals  of  tJie  71st 
Congress,  so  Inflamed  their  colleagues  that 
Parker  at  last  was  denied  confirmation.  41- 
3!).  It  was  a  shameful  chapter  In  Senate  his- 
tory. 

It  would  be  grossly  wrong  to  see  hltory 
repeated  in  the  H.iynsworth  nomination. 
This  time  the  most  gnevous  charge  is  that 
in  passing  upon  certain  cases  of  .school  in- 
tegration. Haynsworth  has  refused  to  pvit  the 
l.ish  on  Southern  school  boards:  He  has  not 
demanded  that  they  take  certain  affirmative 
actions  to  achieve  greater  integration. 

A  further  charge  is  that  in  the  Darlington 
case  of  1963,  Haynsworth  found  no  statutory 
Inhibition  against  a  company's  closing  a 
prolitless  mill  by  reason  of  union  activity. 

Doubtlees  both  charges  will  ije  thrashed 
and  winnowed  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  Its  hearing.^  on  the  Haynsworth  nomi- 
nation. It  will  suffice  liere  to  say  that  a  large 
body  of  r6Si>ected  constitutional  tlieory  sup- 
ports Haynsworth's  view  of  the  Fourteenth 
.Amendment  Like  Parker,  he  concluded  that 
tlie  Fourteenth  merely  prohibits  state-en- 
forced segregation,  it  does  not  require  state- 
encouraged  Integration.  In  the  labor  case,  re- 
versed by  the  Supreme  Court  in  March  of 
1965  (380  US.  263) ,  the  Haynsworth  view  was 
reasoned,  objective,  and  buttressed  by  an  im- 
pressive record. 

In  any  event,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
that  Haynsworth  has  been  motivated  on  the 
bench  by  any  force  but  his  own  Integrity. 
He  Is  not  a  colorful  Judge.  He  surely  Is  no 
phrase-maker;  his  opinions  often  flow  like 
library  paste.  Btit  he  Is  an  able  scholar,  a 
hard  worker,  and  a  Jurist  of  long  exp>erlence. 
His  opinions  suggest  a  metlculotis  mind  at 
work.  He  is  a  Judges'  Judge. 

When  Arthur  Goldberg  was  nominated  In 
1962,  some  of  us  on  the  conservative  side  felt 
It  a  big  much  for  the  general  counsel  of  the 
AFL-CIO  to  bring  a  lifetime  of  pro-labor 
advocacy  to  the  Court.  When  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall was  nominated  In  1967,  we  made  a 
point  of  his  long  career  as  chief  lawyer  for 
the    NAACP.    No   such    bullt-ln    bias   can   be 


charged  against  Haynsworth.  His  confirma- 
tion would  bring  balance  and  moderation  to 
a  Court  that  needs  these  qualities  badly. 

Another  columnist  who  has  written 
persuasively  and  effectively  in  favor  of 
this  nomination  has  been  James  J. 
Kilpatrick.  In  a  column  entitled  "Propa- 
gandists' Work  of  Art"  published  on 
October  29,  Mr.  Kilpatrick  describes  the 
ca.se  against  Haynsworth  as  "trumped 
up"  and  as  a  "triumph  of  the  propa- 
gandist's craft.  "  He  further  remarks: 

It  is  like  John  Randolph's  dead  mackerel 
in  the  moonlight,  a  work  of  artistry  that 
both  shines  and  stinks. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  has  taken  the  time 
and  effort  to  examine  the  record  care- 
fully and  I  urge  the  Senate's  attention 
to  his  unusually  perceptive  views,  as 
f  illows: 

I  From   the  Columbia    iSC  1    Stale. 
Oct.  29,   19691 

Pri)p\gandists'  Work  of  Art    Case  Against 

Jvur.K  IS  Brilliant  But  Unfair 

I  By  James  J     Kilpatrick  1 

Washington — Tlic  question  is.  or  will  be 
within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks:  Will 
the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  nom- 
ination of  Clement  F  Haynsworth  to  become 
an  Associate  Justice  ol  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States'" 

It  IS  a  pity  that  members  of  the  Senate 
already  have  indicated  their  intention  to 
vote  against  confirmation.  Once  a  senator  has 
taken  a  position  publicly,  he  hates  publicly 
!o  cliange  his  mind.  Vet  the  case  against 
Haynsworth  is  so  llimsy.  so  specious,  so 
lacking  in  real  substance,  that  many  of  these 
senators  might  be  prompted  by  a  close  study 
of  the  record  to  reconsider  their  opposition. 

What  we  are  witnessing,  in  the  trvimped- 
up  "case  against  Haynsworth,  '  Is  a  triumph 
of  the  propagandist's  craft.  Into  a  smoking 
pot.  the  judge's  opponents  ha\e  flung  a 
shrewd  mixture  of  trtith.  half-truth,  whole 
lies,  base  insinuations,  and  old-fashioned 
politics.  By  heating  up  this  farrago,  they 
have  created  great  clouds  of  unfounded 
doubt;  and  iliev  have  succeeded  in  making 
tins  phony  doubt  the  very  basis  of  their  op- 
position. 

On  one  point  I  am  absoUuely  satisfied:  I 
am  satisfied  of  Haynsworth's  integrity.  When 
llie  record  is  seen  cloarlv.  .iiid  not  through  a 
smokescreen,  the  record  dlsclases  not  even 
the  .ippearance  of  impropriety. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  smokescreen  is  .'=0 
thick  that  busy  men-  <'nd  senators  arc  busy 
men — cannot  conveniently  take  the  time  to 
penetr.ile  the  log  U  may  be  instructive  to 
see  how  such  a  smokescreen  is  contrived 

In  his  statement  ui  OcUiber  8.  Indiana's 
.Sen.  Birch  Bayh  charged  that  111  at  least  five 
c.ises.  Judge  Haynsworth  "held  a  financial 
interest  in  one  of  the  litigants  sutasiantlai 
enough  to  require  disquallflcation  under  28 
use  455  and  to  constitute  impropriety  tinder 
the  canons  of  Judicial  ethics."  It  is  a  serious 
charge;  if  proved.  It  would  ju'^tify  Hayns- 
worth's rejection 

But  It  is  not  true  One  of  the  five  cases 
listed  by  the  senator  was  Merck  v  Olin 
Mathleson  Chemical  corporation.  Judge 
Haynsworth  never  held  stock  in  eithi.-  cor- 
poration.  Bayh's  staff   was   m   error. 

Another  of  the  listed  cases  was  Darter  v. 
Greenville  Community  Hospital.  Hayns- 
worth's "substantial"  holdings  amounted  to 
precisely  one  share — one  pro  forma  share 
paying  a  15-cent  annu.tl  di\ldeiid  in  liis 
home  town's  hospital. 

A  third  case  was  Farrow  v  c:race  Lines. 
Haynsworth  held  no  stock  in  Grace  Lines  He 
did  hold  300  shares  in  W  R  Grace  &  Co  . 
Which  owned  Grace  Lines  .iloiig  with  52  other 
subsidiaries.  The  Farrow  case  in\ohed  a  $50 
Judgment. 
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Still  another  of  Senator  Bayh's  charges  was 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  violated  ethical 
canons  by  not  disqualifying  himself  In  Kent 
Mfg.  Corp.  V.  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  But  It  turned  out.  after  the  sena- 
tor's charge  had  been  added  to  the  stew, 
that  Bayh  had  the  wrong  Kent  MEinufactur- 
Ing  Corporation    Sorry  "bout  that. 

Very  well.  I  do  not  Impugn  Bayh's  motives, 
only  his  staff  work.  But  the  damage  Is  done. 
In  a  race  of  this  kind,  which  must  be  quick- 
ly run.  truth  cannot  catch  up  with  false- 
hood. A  senator  who  might  be  predisposed 
to  vote  against  Haynsworth,  II  only  to 
soothe  black  and  labor  Interests.  Is  Ukely  to 
recall  vaguely  that  Bayh  listed  a  whole 
string  of  cases  In  which  the  Judge  was  a  big 
stockholder  in  companies  before  his  court. 
The  refutation  of  these  baseless  charges  will 
go  unnoticed. 

Perhaps  Nixon  himself  should  not  have 
accused  Haynsworth's  opposition  of  engaging 
in  vicious  character  assassination.  Presidents 
are  expected  to  speak  in  softer  accents.  'Vet 
that  is  exactly  what  the  case  against  Hayns- 
worth amounts  to.  It  Is  like  John  Randolph's 
dead  mackerel  In  the  moonlight,  a  work  of 
artistry  that  both  shines  and  stinks. 

I  have  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
National  Review  magazine  on  November 
18.  1969.  Tliis  story  is  concerned  with 
the  treatment  of  the  Haynsworth  mat- 
ter, and  I  think  it  reveals  the  hollowness 
of  the  attacks  in  the  press  that  have 
been  leveled. 

This  article,  which  was  written  by  the 
distinguished 'columnist  Ralph  de  Tole- 
dano.  is  an  extremely  thorough  account 
of  the  entire  controversy  surroimding 
Judge  Haynsworth  and  the  part  played 
in  this  controversy  by  the  press,  more 
particularly  Time  magazine: 

Time  Marches  on  Haynsworth 
(By  Ralph  De  Toledano) 

Once  upon  a  Time,  to  put  it  charitably, 
the  deception  was  brazen  but  it  had  style. 
There  was,  for  example,  the  famous  cover 
story  in  the  Fifties  which  made  statements 
running  directly  counter  to  the  material  in 
the  magazine's  own  research  flies  and  In  the 
memoranda  of  its  chief  Washington  cor- 
respondent. But  Time  laughed  arrogantly 
when  the  hoax  was  discovered,  telling  pro- 
testing readers  that  it  was  all  a  matter  of 
"opinion." 

Those  were  the  good  old  days  for  Time. 
But  the  magazine  has  grown  shabby  with 
the  passing  of  the  years,  and  nervous  as  the 
competition  begins  to  nip  at  its  heels.  It  is 
no  longer  the  dream  of  aspiring  newsp.iper- 
men  and  college  sophomores  to  work  in  that 
Matterhorn  of  glass,  steel  and  i;lmcrack  in 
Rockefeller  Center.  The  pay  is  no  longer  that 
good,  and  the  real  sharp  practitioners  of 
Journalistic  lefrerdemain  have  gone  else- 
where But  Time  still  has  its  moments  ol 
greatness- -.iiid  this  may  bring  back  the  ad- 
vertising revenue  that  has  been  slipping 
away  to  Newsweek  and  to  television 

I  ci*e  as  Exhibit  A  to  prove  the  point 
Time'^  handling  of  the  Haynsworth  case.  In 
this,  of  course.  Time  had  the  help  of  sub- 
stantial segments  of  the  metropolitan  press 
corps  .'iiid  the  electronic  media.  But  Time's 
achievements  In  this  case  should  not  be  min- 
imized. The  newspaper  reporter  works  under 
the  pressure  of  a  daily  deadline — several,  for 
his  wire  service  cousin.  Without  the  Procrus- 
tean limitations  of  a  news  magazine  story, 
he  occasionally  slips  and  lets  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves.  But  Time  has  several  days  of 
each  week  to  mull  over  a  story,  to  study  the 
file,  to  query  its  correspondents.  The  final 
story  is  the  product  of  many  hands,  much 
revision  and  the  possible  nihil  obstat  of  ex- 
perienced editors.  An  event  as  important  and 
significant  as  the  public  lynching  of  a  man 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  con- 


troversial President  gets  all  of  this  loving  at- 
tention and  more,  since  it  becomes  a  policy 
matter. 

Time  had  a  choice  In  reporting  the  Hayns- 
worth case.  With  Its  tremendous  maniKiwer 
resources,  It  could  have  covered  the  story 
like  a  blanket,  digging  Into  court  records,  In- 
terviewing participants,  scrutinizing  and 
analyzing  Chief  Judge  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth's stock  pvortfoUo,  determining  for  his 
broker  Just  what  the  nominee's  role  was  In 
the  various  transactions  now  under  debate, 
checking  the  allegations  made  about  him 
against  the  facts,  and  looking  Into  the  moti- 
vations of  those  who  have  turned  what  was 
simply  a  confirmation  routine  Into  what  they 
hope  win  become  Senate  v.  Haynsworth. 

Or,  it  could  have  joined  the  tar-and- 
feathers  brigade,  Joyously  opening  its  pages 
to  the  full  indictment — no  holds  barred,  no 
pretense  at  Impartiality,  a  big  brother,  let 
us  say,  to  the  New  York  Post.  But  Time 
marched  on  Haynsworth  in  its  classic  style, 
always  lagging  slightly  behind  the  pack — su- 
perb in  Its  use  of  Innuendo,  corrupting  the 
r-KJord  only  with  care,  magnanimously  grant- 
ing Judge  Haynsworth  a  point  here  and  there, 
but  never  impeaching  or  even  questioning 
the  motives  of  those  who  were  swinging  the 
rope  over  the  tree  limb. 

Like  those  most  active  in  the  antl-Hayns- 
worth  posse.  Time  was  aware  that  the  real 
victim  of  the  attack  on  a  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  chief  Judge  was  not  to  be 
Clement  Haynsworth  but  Richard  Nixon. 
The  Haynsworth  case  was  to  be  a  chapter  In  a 
work  in  progress  fittingly  and  sadly  named 
by  David  S.  Broder.  an  earnest  reporter,  "The 
Breaking  of  a  President."  With  luck  and  voo- 
doo, it  could  be  the  key  chapter,  eliminating 
moderate  conservatism  and  contributing  to 
the  hoped-for  jxilarlty  of  a  confrontation 
with  the  extremes  of  Left  and  Right. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity,  let  me  rehearse  the 
chronologj-. 

Last  August.  President  Nixon  nominated 
Judge  Haynsworth  to  the  seat  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  vacated  by  Justice  Abe  Fortas — 
the  so-called  Jewish  seat.  This,  to  those  who 
believe  that  the  high  court  must  be  made 
up  of  racial  representatives  rather  than 
sound  Jurists,  was  anathema.  There  were 
other  outrages  in  the  choice  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. He  was  a  Southerner  who  had  voted 
.sometimes,  though  not  always,  for  decisions 
which  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  found  ob- 
noxious. Of  greater  import  was  his  role  in 
The  famous  Darlington  case  in  which  he 
once  held  that  an  employer  running  a  rapidly 
deteriorating  business  should  be  allowed  to 
shut  up  shop.  This,  though  Judge  Hayns- 
worth later  reversed  himself,  won  him  the 
undying  enmity  of  George  Meany  and  the 
.^FL^CIO.  operating  under  the  not  too  un- 
substantiated belief  that  on  labor  matters 
the  American  judicial  system  should  be 
run   by  their  general   counsels   off.ce 

At  a  high-level  meeting  at  the  AFL-CIOs 
white  palace  near  the  White  House,  it  .vas 
decided  to  go  all-out  against  the  Haynsworth 
appointment  1)  to  put  the  fear  of  God  into 
any  other  independent  ji.:dges  and  2i  to 
teach  the  Nixon  AdminlEtr/ition  a  lesson  The 
strategy  was  to  mobilize  labor's  phalanx  :n 
the  .Senate — the  men  who  owed  their  election 
to  labor  money  and  labor  manpower:  to 
out  together  seme  sort  of  all  ance  with  the 
NAACP.  bitter  at  President  Meany  for  his 
refusal  to  crack  down  on  craft  unions  which 
discriminate  agjinst  Negroes:  and  to  dig 
up  some  old  charges  of  '  confl:c':  of  interest" 
against  Judge  Haynsworth.  iThsse  charges, 
incidentally,  had  been  withdrawn  by  the 
union  officials  who  originally  made  them  and 
dismissed  after  investigation  by  Attorney 
General  Robert  F.  Kennedy — hardly  an 
antagonist  of  the  AFU-CIO,  i 

THE  CHARGES 

To  raise  the  cry  against  a  Supreme  Court 
appointee  also  has  Its   In-built  humor.   No 


one  mentioned  that  most  of  Arthur  Oold- 
berg's  legal  career  had  been  as  a  paid  ad- 
vocate of  the  labor  movement,  or  that  Thur- 
good Marshall,  who  must  cast  his  vote  on 
civil  rights  cases,  was  for  years  a  paid  of- 
ficial of  the  NAACP.  Or.  for  that  matter, 
that  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  was  until 
recently  the  president  oX  a  foundation  fi- 
nanced by  gambling  money  provided  by  a 
company  whose  current  difficulties  will  In- 
evitably end  up  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

That  the  American  Bar  Association's  com- 
mittee on  ethics  twice  sustained  Judge 
Haynsworth's  integrity,  hardily  deterred  the 
AFL-CIO  or  Its  legislative  flunkies.  Neither 
did  logic  or  honesty  prompt  the  antl-Hayns- 
worth  forces  to  accept  the  fact  that  the 
Canon  of  Ethics  bars  a  Judge  from  sitting 
on  a  case  only  if  he  has  "substantial"  Inter- 
ests in  the  litigations.  In  one  ol  the  instances 
of  "conflict  Of  Interest"  excitedly  alleged 
against  Judge  Haynsworth,  a  multimillion- 
aire, his  entire  benefit  amounted  to  48  cents. 
In  another  to  less  than  $5. 

It  should  have  been  of  some  Journalistic 
Interest  to  Time  to  note  and  evaluate  the 
charges  made  by  Senator  Bayh.  In  one  case. 
Mr.  Bayh  got  his  companies  all  vrrong.  In 
two  cases.  Judge  Haynsworth  voted  against 
the  companies  Involved  and  for  the  union 
In  still  another  case.  Judge  Haynsworth 
voted  against  what  were  purportedly  his 
Interests  by  allowing  a  textile  mill  related  to 
a  company  which  did  business  with  another 
company  in  which  he  held  a  share  to  shut 
down,  thereby  reducing  its  business.  Repeat- 
edly, Senator  Bayh  got  his  facts  and  his 
chronology  so  wrong  that  It  made  no  sense — 
except,  of  course,  political  sense. 

At  the  start,  it  was  clear  that  the  only  case 
against  Judge  Haynsworth  was  his  adherence 
to  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
a  deadly  sin  to  the  liberal  Establishment,  and 
his  lack  of  Judicial  flair.  The  statement  bv 
Joseph  Rauh.  the  scatter-brained  \-ice  chair- 
man of  Americans  for  Democratic  .Action, 
that  the  nominee  was  a  "hardnose  segrega- 
tionist" was  even  ridiculed  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  After  some  days,  the  rallying  cry  of 
his  "anti-labor  bias''  was  toned  down  (by 
Time,  Incidentally)  to  an  "anti-labor  image." 
Eventually,  the  charges  of  conflict  were  thor- 
oughly demolished  by  Clark  Mollenhoff,  a 
Pultlzer-prlze-wlnnlng  Investigative  reporter 
now  serving  as  Deputy  Counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent, This,  to  those  who  do  not  know  Mr 
MollenhoS.  rmght  disqualify  him  as  a  Nixon 
Administration  partisan.  But  aside  from  the 
documentation  of  the  rebuttal,  there  is  Mr. 
Mollenhoff's  character  and  reputation.  He 
is  a  stubborn  man  of  great  Journalistic  rec- 
titude, and  had  he  found  anything  remotely 
questionable  in  the  Haynsworth  record,  he 
would  have  resigned  rather  than  issue  his 
devastating  statement  for  the  defense. 

But  how  did  Time  tell  the  story?  As  they 
used  to  .say:  Read    em  and  weep 

THE     FACTS 

First,  let  us  read  what  the  Natiov  that 
bastion  ol  the  Old  and  New  Left  had  to  say 
abciu  Judge  Haynsworth  when  he  was 
named  :  'No  cemus  of  the  law  no  Brandeis 
or  Cardoza  |6;c|  surely,  but  a  hard-working 
lawyer,  without  pomposity  of  ^onsl  tent  ju- 
dicial temperament.  He  h.is  biases,  but  !ie  is 
aware  of  them — no  small  virtue  m  a  judee 
a  genuine  conservati\e  amid  ilie  host  ft  re- 
actionaries inasqueradine  as  conserv.ttives 
.  iwit'"i|  important  appellate  er^perience" 
And  now  to  Time  lA'.l  empha5es  added  i 
Ser.tnnber  26.  1960  The  mo?t  damaging 
allegations,  however,  concerned  the  ."Vppe'.latc 
Court  Judge's  failure  to  remove  himself 
from  cases  m  which  he  may  have  had  a 
financial  interest  Led  by  Indiana's  Birch 
Bayh.  liberal  ccmmittee  meir.bprs  ch.-irgcd 
Haynsworth  with  a  conflict  of  interest  lor  not 
disqualifying  hirr^elf  from  a  1963  trial  in- 
volving the  Textile  Workers  Union  and  a 
firm   that   did   business   >v'th  a   vending   ma- 
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chine    company    in    which    he    had    a    one- 
seventh  Interest." 

The  'may"  la,  of  course,  the  giveaway. 
Didn't  Time  researchers  know?  And  didn't 
they  know  that  in  two  Textile  Workers  cases. 
Judge  Haynsworth  voted  for  the  union?  Or 
that  the  vending  machine  company's  de<il- 
Ings  with  the  unnamed  Arm  Itaell  (Darling- 
ton) amounted  to  zero,  only  3  per  cent  of  its 
business  coming  fro»n  the  associate  Deerlng 
MlUlken  Company,  giving  Judge  Haynsworth 
roughly  0042  per  cent,  which  Is  hardly  the 
•substantial  interest"  demanded  by  Judicial 
canons? 

Of  this  case.  Time  said:  "John  P.  Prank, 
liberal  Democrat  wlx)  serves  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  ClvU  Procedure  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Conference,  stated  flatly  that  'there  was 
no  legal  ground  for  dlsquallflcatlon.'  "  It  did 
not  add  these  words  from  Mr.  Prank:  "It  Is 
perfectly  clear  under  the  authority  that  there 
was  literally  no  choice  whatsoever  for  Judge 
Haynsworth  except  to  participate  In  that 
case"  Nor  did  It  point  out.  as  noted  above, 
that  in  ruling  on  the  Darlington  case,  the 
judge  reduced,  rather  than  increased,  the  In- 
come of  the  vending  machine  company, 
Carolina  Vendamatlc 

Same  str.ry:  'The  Judge,  who  sat  on  a 
1967  case  involving  the  Brunswick  Corpora- 
tion, bought"  .sUx;k  now  valued  at  $18,000 
between  tHe"  lime  of  the  argument  and  the 
release  of  the  decision  In  favor  of  the  com- 
pany." The  facts:  The  Circuit  Court  unani- 
mously agreed  on  a  disposition  of  the  case 
eaily  in  November.  Judge  Haynsworth 
bought  hlG  btock  in  December.  Secondly, 
the  case  was  a  small  one  ($90,000)  which 
could  have  virtually  no  effect  on  the  value 
of  the  stock— one-half  cent  a  share,  to  be 
exact. 

October  in.  1069:  "What  brought  about 
the  sudden  shift  in  Republican  ranks  against 
Haynsworth  was  the  disclosure  that  he  once 
had  a  tenuous  business  connection  with 
Bobby  Baker,  the  former  Democratic  Sen- 
ate aide  who  wa.",  convicted  of  larceny  and 
tax  evasion  in  1967.  Both  men  invested  In 
a  South  Carolina  real  estate  deal  several 
years  ago  although  neither  apparently  knew 
each  other.  .  .  .  The  real  estate  deal  was 
apparently  innocuous  and  Innocent."  The 
facts:  There  was  no  business  connection. 
Both  men  Invested  in  a  cemetary  company. 
Tbey  met  on!,'  on  three  occasions,  briefly. 
at  ceremonial  occaBlons,  when  Bobby  Baker 
was  Lyndon  Johnson's  protege  and  doing 
much  more  substantial  business  with  many 
members  of  the  Senate.  The  real  estate  in- 
vestment had  nothing  to  do  with  Baker's 
later  troubles — something  which  Time  "ap- 
parently"  did   not   care   to   disclose. 

Same  story:  "According  to  this  theory  (an 
"explanation"  of  why  Mr.  Nixon  has  con- 
tinued to  support  Judge  Haynsworth  ]  Nixon 
met  with  South  Carolina's  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  and  other  Southern  leaders  In 
Atlanta  In  May  of  last  year  .  .  Nixon  sup- 
posedly made  certain  promlees,  one  of  them 
being  a  guarantee  to  Strom  Thurmond  that 
he  could  name  a  Justice  to  the  Supreme 
Court  when  the  opportunity  arose."  The 
facts:  (1)  No  such  promise  was  made.  (2) 
Senator  Thurmond's  candidate  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  scat  was  passed  over  by  the 
White  House.  Judge  Haynsworth,  though 
now  supp>orted  by  Mr.  Thurmond,  was  never 
the   Senator's   candidate. 

COUP    DE    TIME 

October  17,  1969:  "Kentucky's  freshman 
GOP  Senator  Marlow  Cook  Issued  a  broad- 
side against  Bayh'a  charges  .  .  .  Haynsworth, 
said  Cook,  was  t>elng  subjected  to  "character 
assassination."  "  The  facts;  Senator  Cook  Is- 
sued a  long  and  detailed  analysis  of  Judge 
Haynsworth 's  stock  holdings,  showing  gross 
errors  and  falslflcatlons  in  Mr.  Bayh'a  allega- 
tions. This  statement  was  available  to  Time, 
since  It  was  in  the  Congressional  Record,  but 
by  simply  quoting  the  "character  assassina- 


tion" phrase,  without  offering  any  of  the  rest 
of  Senator  Cook's  argument,  Tivie  reduced 
It  to  name  calling. 

In  the  same  October  17  issue.  Time  devoted 
almost  a  page  of  its  section.  "The  Law."  to 
Haynsworth  decisions  and  concurring  votes. 
Under  the  subhead  of  "Civil  Rights"  It  listed 
all  those  decisions  which  legal  "activists " 
would  consider  gradualist  In  tendency.  It 
failed  to  cite  the  case  in  which  Judge  Hayns- 
worth ruled  against  a  dentists'  association 
which  barred  Negroes.  Time  reviewed  all  the 
Haynsworth  cases  which  labor  opposed,  but 
failed  to  mention  that  on  two  occasions  he 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union. 
But  Time's  major  masterpiece  was  Its  sxim- 
mation  of  the  Darlington  Mills  case,  referred 
to  passim  In  tills  account. 

Said  Time:  "In  South  Carolina,  the  Tex- 
tile  Workers  Union  of  America  had  won  an 
election  at  a  previously  non-union  mill  oper- 
ated by  Darlington  Manufacturing  Co.  In 
response,  Darlington  closed  the  mill,  laying 
off  five  hundred  employees.  Haynsworth  con- 
curred in  a  majority  opinion  that  the  com- 
pany had  a  right  to  close  out  'part  or  all'  of 
its  business,  whether  or  not  its  motive  was 
antl-unlon.  In  overturning  the  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  noted  unanimously  that  a 
partial  closing  of  a  business  Is  unfair  If  the 
purpKJse  and  probable  effect  are  to  'chill 
unionism'  in  the  employer's  remaining 
plants." 

This  parody  of  the  Darlington  case  war- 
rants extended  treatment,  if  only  because 
it  was  the  seed  from  which  all  the  other 
charges  against  Judge  Haynsworth  grew.  The 
facts  were  all  on  the  record,  in  the  pleadings 
before  the  Circuit  Court  and  the  Supreme 
Court — but  Time  preferred  to  tell  It  much 
in  the  manner  of  the  AFL-CIO  News,  a  handy 
shortcut. 

The  facts,  then,  are  these: 
Darlington  was  an  old  family-owned  mill 
which  went  into  bankruptcy  in  1937  and  was 
rescued  by  an  infusion  of  money  from  Deer- 
lng MlUlken  which  took  over  69  per  cent  of 
Its  stock.  In  1966.  Darlington  was  again  in 
trouble.  An  engineering  efficiency  concern  was 
called  in  to  devise  a  plan  to  keep  the  com- 
pany In  business  That  plan  called  for  the  in- 
fusion of  considerable  sums  of  money  and 
a  reorganization  which  woulcT' Increase  the 
productivity  of  its  employees — if  Darlington 
was  to  survive.  At  this  time,  the  Textile 
Workers  of  America  began  an  organizing 
drive  at  Darlington,  until  then  non-union. 
Union  organizers  promised  that  if  they  won 
the  right  to  bargain  collectively,  they  would 
block  the  reorganization  of  Darlington.  And 
the  union  did  win.  by  a  six-vote  margin.  Ob- 
viously. Darlington  could  not  survive  under 
these  circumstances,  and  the  stockholders 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  shut  down  the  plant 
and  cut  their  losses.  The  machinery  was 
sold  forthwith.  The  Textile  Workers  Union 
then  filed  a  complaint  with  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  charging  "unfair  labor 
practices." 

In  April  of  1957,  the  NLRB  trial  examiner 
ruled  that  Darlington's  economic  plight  war- 
ranted the  shutdown,  the  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice existed  only  because  of  the  timing  of  the 
shutdown,  but  that  Darlington  would  have 
gone  out  of  business  In  short  order.  The 
examiner  recommended  that  the  NLRB  re- 
frain from  granting  Darlington  workers 
"lost"  wages  because  no  manufacturing  plant 
existed.  The  NLRB  postponed  any  decision  on 
the  case  but  ordered  the  trial  examiner  to 
take  evidence  to  the  connection  between 
Darlington  and  Deerlng  MlUlken.  After  2.- 
500  pages  of  additional  testimony  and  four 
hundred  pages  of  exhibit,  the  trial  examiner 
ruled  that,  divested  of  legal  language.  Deer- 
lng MlUlken  was  not  a  party  to  the  dispute. 
Two  years  later,  the  NLRB  returned  the  case 
to  the  trial  examiner  for  further  hearings. 

Faced  by  this  harassment,  Deerlng  MlUl- 
ken filed  suit  against  the  NLRB,  asking  the 
Federal  District  Court  In  North  Carolina  to 


enjoin  the  trial  examiner  from  reopening  the 
case.  The  NLRB  appealed  the  Federal  District 
Court  Injunction  to  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  Judge  Haynsworth,  though  his 
ruling  states  that  the  NLRB  had  not  done  its 
statutory  duty  of  deciding  the  case,  within 
a.  reasonable  time,  nevertheless  modified  the 
district  court  injunction  and  allowed  the 
trial  examiner  to  Uke  new  testimony  as  to 
whether  Deerlng  MlUlken  rather  than  Dar- 
lington was  the  "single  employer"  and  there- 
fore a  party  to  the  suit.  The  trial  examiner's 
recommendations  were  as  before,  specifically 
that  the  NLRB  and  Its  general  counsel  had 
not  shown  that  Deerlng  MUUken  was  the 
"single  employer"  The  NLRB  thereupon  re- 
versed its  own  trial  examiner  and  ruled  that 
Deerlng  MlUlken  was  the  "single  employer" 
and  therefore  answerable  for  the  shutting  of 
the  plant.  The  Fourth  Circuit  Court  refused 
to  sustain  the  NLRB  In  a  decision  written  by 
a  Judge  other  than  Haynsworth.  ThU  decision 
was  in  line  with  the  preponderance  of  rulings 
made  by  other  federal  courts  of  appeal. 

Enter  now  the  Supreme  Court  Having 
heard  argument,  it  did  not  reverse  the  deci- 
sion In  which  Judge  Haynsworth  had  con- 
curred The  high  court  merely  said  that 
certain  essential  information  had  not  been 
developed  so  far  In  the  litigation.  By  steps 
the  case  moved  back  to  the  trial  examiner 
who  said  that  Darlington  had  not  been  closed 
in  order  to  discourage  unionism  in  Deerlng 
MlUlken  plants.  He  also  dismissed  all  the 
charges  against  Deerlng  MlUlken.  The  NLRB 
again  overruled  its  own  trial  examiner  and 
the  case  moved  up  to  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  which  sustained  the  NLRB,  with  Judge 
Haynsworth  concurring. 

■This  Is  the  case  which  Time  so  whimsically 
characterized  in  one  brief  paragraph  dis- 
tinguished by  an  error  In  almost  every 
sentence. 

It  is  out  of  this  case  that  Time  found  the 
Inspiration  to  march  on  Judge  Haynsworth — 
a  case  about  a  plant  which  was  already  dis- 
mantled when  It  reached  Judge  Haynsworth, 
who  presumably  subverted  the  law  to  put 
Vendamatlc  machines  into  the  ghost  prem- 
ises— or  to  pick  up  a  couple  of  extra  bucks 
from  Deerlng  MlUlken.  An  aspiring  candidate 
for  the  Ph.D  could  come  up  with  some 
Interesting  notes  on  the  nature  of  the  news 
media  were  he  to  follow  that  story  from  the 
research  files  and  the  memoranda  from  Time 
correspondents,  through  the  writer's  copy,  to 
the  hapless  checker  who  must,  according  to 
Times's  rules,  find  corroboration  for  every 
word  In  a  Time  story. 

Was  she  asleep  at  the  switch,  too  busy 
reading  the  undergrotind  preea.  or — as  it  hap- 
pened repeatedly  in  Whlttaker  Chamber's 
day — was  the  research  file  simply  spirited 
away  by  an  eager  antl-Nlxonlte,  forcing  her 
to  rely  on  the  New  York  Times7 

It  is  lamentable,  although  not  surpris- 
ing, that  many  of  the  newspapers,  tele- 
vision stations,  and  other  news  media 
have  derided  Judge  Haynsworth.  Unfor- 
tunately, yellow  journalism  is  not  dead 
and  much  has  been  done  by  the  press 
to  smear  this  man. 

I  have  an  article  from  the  November 
1  edition  of  Hiunan  Events  which  gives 
a  breakdown  of  the  charges  and  replies 
to  those  charges  that  have  been  made 
concerning  Judge  Haynsworth.  I  would 
like  to  read  this  article  for  it  gives  a 
point-by-point  analysis  of  the  situation : 

CHARGE 

Haynsworth  voted  with  a  3-to-2  majority 
of  the  Fourth  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  on  Nov. 
13.  1963.  to  permit  the  Deerlng  MlUlken  tex- 
tile company  to  close  an  affiliated  plant  in 
Darlington  to  avoid  unionization  there.  At 
the  time  the  Judge  had  a  one-seventh  owner- 
ship interest  In  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Co  . 
which  was  then  doing  $100,000  worth  of  buBl- 
ne«8  a  year  with  Deerlng  MlUlken  Interests. 
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The  judge  should  have  disqualified  himself 
because  of  that  connection. 

REPLY 

The  Judge  definitely  should  not  have  dls- 
quaUfled  himself  because :  (1)  Vend-A-Matlc 
was  not  Involved  in  the  case  In  any  way;  (2) 
The  Darlington  plant  did  not  even  use  Vend- 
A-Matlc  machines;  (3)  Vend- A-Matlc"s  gross 
receipts  from  Deerlng  MlUlken  Intereste 
amounted  to  only  3  per  cent  of  Ite  total  vol- 
ume of  business;  (4)  The  judge.  In  fact, 
actuaUy  had  a  duty  to  sit  on  the  case. 

Former  Federal  Judge  Lawrence  E.  Walsh, 
chairman  of  the  American  Bar  AssoclaUon"s 
Committee  on  Judicial  SelecUon.  for  in- 
stance, testified  there  was  ""no  conflict  of 
Interest  In  the  Darlington  case  that  would 
have  barred  Judge  Haynsworth  from  sitting 
and  we  also  concluded  that  It  was  his  duty 
to  sit." 

John  P.  Frank,  a  leading  authority  on  ju- 
dicial dlsquaUflcatlon,  stated  that  "under  the 
standard  federal  rule  Judge  Haynsworth  had 
no  alternative  whateoever  |ln  the  Darling- 
ton case].  It  Is  a  Judge's  duty  to  refuse  to 
sit  when  he  Is  disqualified,  but  it  Is  equally 
his  duty  to  sit  when  there  is  no  valid  reason 
not  to.  ...  I  do  think  that  It  is  perfectly 
clear  under  the  authority  that  there  was 
literally  no  choice  whatsoever  for  Judge 
Haynsworth  except  to  participate  In  that 
case." 

CHARGE 

The  Judge  should  have  disqualified  himself 
from  the  Darlington  case  because  It  was 
crucial  to  the  economic  health  of  the  entire 
Southern  textile  industry,  which  he  had 
helped  develop  and  which  waa  the  source — 
In  1963 — of  three-fourths  of  Vend-A-Matlc's 
business. 

REPLY 

The  court  ruling  was  only  one  of  three  de- 
cisions Involving  the  Deerlng  MllUken  plant's 
labor  situation  and  the  Judge  ruled  against 
the  company  In  the  last  of  these.  His  role 
In  helping  develop  the  textile  industry  was 
confined  to  normal  legal  advice  given  as  a 
private  attorney.  Vend-A-Matlc's  buslneM 
had  outlets  other  than  textiles  and  Its  over- 
all buslneos  reflected  a  cross-section  of  com- 
panies In  the  area. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  indication  what- 
soever that  the  vending  machine  business 
would  have  in  any  way  been  adversely  af- 
fected, even  If  all  the  various  rulings  In 
which  Haynsworth  participated  had  gone 
against  the  textile  Industry. 

CBAKGK 

Since  1967,  when  the  Judge  was  appointed 
to  the  bench,  Vend-A-Matlc's  gross  sales  have 
risen  dramatically  from  $296,413  In  1956.  for 
Instance,  to  $3,160,665  In  1963.  the  year  Judge 
Haynsworth  ruled  on  the  Darlington  case. 
The  Judge,  he  notes,  also  took  an  active  part 
In  Vend-A-Matlc  affairs — at  least  nominally 
holding  ofHce  as  vice  president  and  director 
until  1963.  attending  regular  board  meetings, 
receiving  director  fees  as  high  as  $2,600  and 
having  his  wife  Dorothy  serve  as  secretary 
for  two  years.  Bayh  thus  raises  the  prospect 
that  Haynsworth 's  name  and  judicial  position 
were  used  to  promote  his  business  In  some 
improper  way. 

REPLY 

Sen.  Bayh  makes  no  charge  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  performed  even  one  questionable 
act  to  solicit  business  for  the  food  vending 
firm.  He  only  insi'iuates  that  the  Increased 
profits  of  CaroUna  Vend-A-I.?atlc  must  have 
been  somehow  reUted  to  the  fact  that  Hayns- 
worth was  a  federal  Judge.  There  Is.  however, 
absolutely  no  evidence  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth ever  did  solicit  business  for  CaroUna 
Vend-A-Matlc.  a  finding  that  has  been  cor- 
roborated In  an  impressive  manner. 

Wade  Dennis,  who  became  general  man- 
ager of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  in  1967,  states 
that  "Judge  Haynsworth  did  not  involve  him- 
self In  any  way  In  the  management  or  dlrec- 


Uon  of  the  company,  and  In  no  case  did  he 
participate  directly  or  indUectly  with  the 
sollclUtlon  of  any  busmess,  or  Intervene  in 
our  behalf  with  any  client  ...  he  would  have 
had  no  way  of  knowing  what  account  we 
served  or  who  we  were  in  the  procefs  of  trying 
to  sell  "  Virtually  all  business  was  gained  "by 
sales  efforts  followed  by  bidding  among  com- 
peting companies." 

The  Dennis  statement  Is  supported  by  a 
letter  from  an  official  of  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic's  leading  competitor.  Alex  Klrlakldes 
Jr.  of  Atlas  Vending  Company,  Inc..  Oreen- 
vUle,  S.C.  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  stressed  his  concern  over  what 
he  termed  'the  slanders  which  are  being 
circulated  In  the  press  at>out  Judge  Hayns- 
worth and  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc." 

Klrlakldes  made  these  significant  points: 
( 1 )  The  food  vending  business  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  In  the  United  States  has  had  a  phe- 
nomenal growth,  and  "the  experience  of  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matlc  was  not  In  the  least 
unique  to  It":  (2)  His  own  business,  Atlas 
Vending,  experienced  comparable  growth,  as 
did  other  similar  businesses  In  the  area;  (3) 
He  competed  with  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc 
for  locations  In  textile  plants  and  other  In- 
dustrial plants  and  the  practice  in  the  area 
was  to  make  the  awards  on  the  basis  of  open 
bidding;  (4)  CaroUna  Vend-A-Matlc  was  not 
developed  on  the  basis  of  anyone  using  any- 
one's Influence  on  anybody. 

""I  know  that  Judge  Haynsworth's  name 
was  never  used  in  an  attempt  to  inflvience 
anybody."  Klrlakldes  said.  "As  a  very  active 
competitor.  I  knew  what  was  going  on  in  the 
business,  and  I  would  have  heard  of  it  If 
it  had  been."  "CaroUna  Vend-A-Matlc,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Wade  Dennis,"  stated 
Klrlakldes,  "operated  In  an  honest  and  hon- 
orable fashion." 

Furthermore,  Simon  Sobeloff.  chief  Judge 
of  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  in  1963,  con- 
ducted an  investigation  that  year  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  an  lUegatlon  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  favored  Deerlng  MlUlken 
In  the  Darlington  case  because  Deerlng  MU- 
Uken personnel  had  promised  to  throw  addi- 
tional business  to  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc. 

Judge  Sobeloff  concluded  that  this  was 
emphatlcaUy  not  the  case,  forcing  an  apol- 
ogy from  the  counsel  of  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  who  had  orlglnaUy  asked  Sobeloff  to 
investigate  the  charge.  Judge  Sobeloff,  more- 
over, stressed  that  he  was  "assured  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  has  had  no  active  partici- 
pation in  the  affairs  of  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matlc,  has  never  sought  business  for  it  or 
discussed  procurement  of  locations  for  it 
with  the  officials  or  employes  of  any  other 
company." 

CHARGE 

The  Judge  had  a  conflict  of  Interest  when 
he  participated  In  a  1959  ruling  favorable  to 
Homellte  Co.,  which  did  a  total  volume  of 
business  of  $16,000  with  Vend-A-Matlc  that 
year. 

REPLY 

Just  as  in  the  DarUngton  case,  Vend-A- 
Matic  was  not  at  issue,  and  the  Judge  voted 
in  favor  of  Homellte  only  because  the  other 
litigant  had  cwnmltted  fraud.  Judging  from 
the  testimony  given  by  ABA  official  Lawrence 
Walsh  and  ethics  expert  John  Frank,  fur- 
thermore, the  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that 
Judge  Havnsworth  had  an  equal  duty  to  sit 
on  this  case  Involving  customers  of  Vend-A- 
Matic  as  he  did  In  the  Darlington  Corp.  case. 


and  Prank  testimony  suggests  ihat  Hayns- 
worth would  have  been  required  to  sit  on 
these  cases 

CHARGE 

The  Judge  had  a  conflict  of  interest  when 
he  participated  in  1962  and  1963  cases  in- 
volving Deering  MlUiken  Research  Corp. 
Vend-A-Matic  sales  to  Deering  MlUiken  to- 
talled $60,000  in  1962  and  $100,000  in  1963 


CHARGE 

The  judge  had  a  confUct  of  interest  when 
he  participated  In  1959  and  1961  cases  In- 
volving Cone  Mills  Corp.  Vend-A-Matic  sales 
to  Gone  Mills  and  Its  subsidiaries  toulled 
$97,367  m  1959  and  $174,314  in  1961. 

REPLY 

Vend-A-Matlc  was  not  Involved  in  either 
court  case.  The  Judge,  moreover,  voted 
against  Cone  in  both  cases.  Again,  the  Walsh 


REPLY 

Vend-A-Matlc  was  not  involved  in  either 
court  case.  Each  case  Involved  only  proce- 
dural questions,  not  necessarily  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  Deering  MlUiken  Research 
Corp.  The  Walsh  and  Frank  testUnony  would 
also  apply  here. 

CHARGE 

Sen.  Bayh  accused  Haynsworth  of  having  a 
conflict  of  interest  when  he  participated  In  a 
1961  case  involving  Kent  Manufacturing  Co. 
In  that  vear.  Vend-A-Matlc  had  sales  of 
$21,322  to  a  Kent  subsidiary  named  Runny- 
meade. 

REPLY 

There  Is  no  connection  between  Kent  Man- 
ufacturing, a  Maryland  corporation  which 
makes  fireworks  and  was  the  litigant  men- 
tioned by  Sen.  Bayh,  and  the  Kent  Manufac- 
tiirlng  Co.  In  PermsylvarUa  which  operated 
the  Runnvmead  plant  In  Pickens.  S  C.  Bayh 
even  withdrew  his  charge  after  Haynsworth 
backers  revea)ed  the  error. 

CHARGE 

In  the  last  five  cases  Judge  Haynsworth 
"held  a  financial  Interest  in  one  of  the  liti- 
gants substantial  enough  to  require  disquali- 
fication under  28  USC  455  and  to  constitute 
impropriety  under  the  canons  of  Judicial 
ethics." 

REPLY 

ITie  accusation  Is  absolutely  false.  One  of 
the  five  cafies  was  the  Brunswick  case.  The 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  unaiUmously  agreed  to 
the  disposition  of  the  case  on  all  Issues  on 
Nov.  10.  1967.  more  than  one  month  before 
Haynsworth  purchased  $16,000  worth  of 
Brunswick  stock.  Judge  Harrlaon  Winter,  who 
wrote  the  opinion,  maintained  that  Hayns- 
worth had  broken  no  judicial  code  in  pur- 
chasing the  stock,  even  though  Haynsworth 
himself  acknowledges  that  he  had  been  care- 
lees  In  purchasing  the  stock  before  «b€  writ- 
ten opinion  had  been  actuaUy  released. 
Whether  Brunswick  won  or  lost  the  case, 
however,  could  not  possibly  have  made  any 
material  difference  to  Its  stockholders,  since 
the  amount  involved  was  minimal.  Asked 
bluntly  by  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  whether 
Havnsworth's  purchase  of  the  slock  should 
disqualify  him  from  the  Supreme  Court. 
Judge  Winter  replied:  "I  don't  consider  It  the 
slightest  disqualification  " 

Another  of  the  five  cases  listed  was  Merck 
vs.  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.  Judge 
Havnsworth.  It  turns  out.  never  owned  any 
Merck  stock  and  never  owned  any  Olin 
Mathieson  stock.  Bayh  now  says  his  staff  re- 
searchers misread  a  business  transaction  and 
that  this  charge  "Is  an  error." 

Two  more  of  the  "big  five"  oases  Involved 
Grace  Lines  and  Maryland  Casualty  Co. 
Haynsworth.  it  develops,  also  owns  no  stock 
in  either  of  these  companies,  but  Bayh  con- 
tends he  should  have  disqualified  himself 
becatise  he  owns  stock  in  the  parent  corpora- 
tions. Yet  the  canons  of  Judicial  ethics  do 
not  forbid  a  Judge  to  own  stocl'.  in  a  subsid- 
iary or  parent  corporation  of  a  litigant.  And 
court  cases  strongly  suggest  a  Judge  is  not 
required  to  disqualify  himself  unless  he  owns 
stock  in  the  litigant  Itself.  Furthermore. 
Judge  Haynsworth's  rulings  involving  both 
Grace  Lines  and  Maryland  Casualty  would 
have  had  virtually  no  Impact  on  the  value  of 
the  stock  of  the  mammoth  parent  corpora- 
tions. Using  Bayh'E  reasoning.  It  is  con- 
tended, a  Judge  oould  not  rule  on,  let  us  say. 
General  Motors.  If  he  owned  a  mutual  fund 
which.    In   turn,    owned   shares   of    General 
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motors,  for  he  might!  somehow  "beneflt"  from 
the  decision. 

The  last  of  the  bJg  five  cases — Darter  vs. 
Greenville  Commurnty  Hospital — was  de- 
cided In  1962.  This  case,  according  to  Preel- 
dent  Nixon's  deputy  counsel,  Clark  Mollen- 
hoff.  'demonstrates  the  absurdity  of  Sen 
Bayh's  allegations  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
was  Involved  In  conflicts  of  Interest  becavise 
of  a  substantial  interest  in  corporations  that 
had  business  before  his  court.  " 

Judge  Haynsworth  had  absolutely  no  In- 
terest in  the  Greenville  Community  Hotel 
Corp.  or  in  any  company  having  any  Interest 
in  that  corporation  In  1962.  On  April  26, 
1956.  before  Haynsworth  was  on  the  court, 
one  share  of  Greenville  Community  Hotel 
Corp  stock  worth,  only  $21  was  transferred 
to  him  so  he  could  be  a  director  of  that  cor- 
poration. He  held  that  position  until  he  went 
on  the  bench  In  1957. 

A  short  time  later,  Jan.  1.  1958.  Judge 
Haynsworth  did  receive  a  check  for  15  cents, 
the  1957  dividend  on  his  one  share.  Judge 
Haynsworth,  thinking  he  no  longer  owned 
that  one  share,  sent  the  check  to  Alester  G 
Furman  Jr..  who  had  transferred  the  one 
share  of  stock  to  him  two  years  earlier.  Pur- 
man  then  returned  the  15-cent  check  to 
Judge  Haynsworth  and  Judge  Haynsworth 
listed  that  15-cent  check  as  Income  on  his 
tax  return  The  one  share  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  Furman.  who  sold  It  on  Aug.  1, 
1959.  for  SJlJ 

'  CHARGE 

The  Judge  was  Involved,  along  with  others. 
In  a  South  Carolina  cemetery  venture  with 
Robert  G.  "Bobby"  Baker,  the  discredited 
former  Senate  Democratic  secretary  who  re- 
signed under  criticism  for  his  business 
deallng.s. 

REPLY 

There  were  25  Individuals  and  business 
tirms  Involved  In  the  venture,  which  Hayns- 
worth entered  purely  on  the  advice  of  others 
He  did  not  see  or  communicate  with  Baker 
In  connection  with  the  Investment.  He  has 
had  only  three  conversations  with  Baker,  the 
last  in  1958.  years  before  Baker  got  Into 
trouble  with  the  Senate.  Sen  John  Williams 
(R.-Del  >.  who  took  a  leading  part  In  expos- 
ing the  questionable  activities  of  Baker, 
says  he  has  looked  over  his  files  and  "can 
find  no  reference  which  would  connect  Mr. 
Haynsworth  with  Bobby  Baker  In  an  Im- 
proper manner  "  He  hii.<;  also  warned  his 
colleagues  to  bev/are  of  discrediting  Hayns- 
worth on  the  biisis  of  "grtillt  by  association." 

CHARGE 

The  Judge  has  .\.n  antl-Iabor  record  in  his 
.tudlcial  p>erformance  He  has  sat  on  10  cases 
which  were  reviewed  bv  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  all  10  his  fxjsllion  was  reversed  by 
the  Supreme  Court 

HErLY 

None  of  the  Supreane  Court  reversals  sug- 
gested that  the  decisions  being  overturned 
were  "anti-labor."  Two  of  the  10  c.vses  were 
not  even  labor-management  cases.  Besides 
the  cases  that  went  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Haynsworth  has  written  eight  pro-labor 
opinions  and  Joined  In  37  other  pro-labor 
rulings. 

CHARGB 

The  Judge  Is  an  opponent  of  civil  rights 

REPLY 

There  Is  absolutely  no  pattern  th  it  would 
establish  bias.  As  In  his  labor  decisions,  .some 
decisions  were  in  favor  of  the  party  claim- 
ing an  Infringement  of  civil  rights  and  .some 
decisions  were  not.  Prof.  G.  W.  Foster.  Jr..  .i 
strong  civil  rights  advocate,  has  appraised 
Judge  Haynsworth  s  record  in  these  words: 
"I  have  thought  of  his  work,  not  as  that  oi 
a  segregationist-inclined  Judge,  but  as  that 
of  an  intelligent  and  open-minded  man 
with  a  practical  knack  for  seeking  w-orkable 
answers  to  hard  questions." 


CHARGE 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  Abe 
Portas   case   and    the   Haynsworth    case. 

REPLY 

There  Is  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

Last  May,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
in  a  letter  to  Sen.  John  Williams,  stated: 
"The  conduct  of  Mr  Portas  while  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  described  In  his  statement  of 
the  facts,  was  clearly  contrary  to  the  canons 
of  Judicial  ethics  even  If  he  did  not  and 
never  Intended  to  intercede  or  take  part  in 
any  legal  administrative  or  Judicial  matters 
affecting  Mr.   (Louis  E  )    Wolf  son." 

Portas  resigned  without  ever  making  a 
public  disclosure  of  all  the  facts  in  question. 

By  contrast,  the  ABA  has  supported  the 
Haynsworth  nomination.  His  handling  of 
the  Darlington  case  has  also  been  defended 
by  the  ABA  and  other  leading  authorities  on 
Judicial  conflict  of  interest. 

Unlike  Portas,  Judge  Haynsworth  has  re- 
vealed his  flnanclal  holdings  in  a  detail  that 
has  few  if  any  parallels  in  the  history  of 
Judicial  confirmations 

Mr.  President,  those  best  situated  to 
judge  this  man  both  as  an  individual 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Judiciary- 
are  those  who  .serve  with  him  on  the  cir- 
cuit court  bench. 

On  October  9  all  six  of  the  judges  who 
have  .served  with  Judge  Haynsworth  on 
the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  sent 
a  telegram  expressing  their  confidence 
in  Judge  Haynsworth. 

This  telegram  was  signed  by  Judge 
Simon  E.  Sobeloff  of  Maryland,  Herbert 
S.  Borman  of  West  Virginia,  Albert  V. 
Bryan  of  Virginia.  Harrison  L.  Winter  of 
Maryland,  J.  Bratkson  Craven.  Jr..  of 
North  Carolina,  and  John  D.  Buckzner  of 
Virginia. 

Certainly  these  men  are  better  quali- 
fied perhaps  than  anyone  else  to  judge 
this  man  and  determine  his  accreditabil- 
ity  as  a  judge  and  as  a  man  of  character 
and  honor. 

This  telegram  read: 

Despite  certain  objections  that  have  been 
voiced  to  your  confirmation,  we  express  to 
you  our  complete  and  unshaken  confidence 
In  your  integrity  and  ability. 

Judge  Harrison  L.  Winter  appeared 
before  the  committee  during  the  hearings 
and  testified  in  behalf  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth and  it  is  well  that  we  be  reminded 
of  his  remarks  for  he  certainly  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  determine  whether  or 
not  Judge  Haynsworth  is  competent  and 
creditable. 

On  November  10  another  eminent 
.iurist,  former  Associate  Justice  Charles 
Whitaker.  who  served  on  the  Supreme 
Court  from  1957  to  1962  issued  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  his  views  on  Judge 
Haynsworths  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know.  16  past 
members  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion have  endorsed  Judge  Haynsworth. 
These  men  are  leaders  in  their  profession 
and  their  endorsement  is  not  a  case  of  a 
group  of  men  simply  wishing  fellow  prac- 
titioner well.  These  individuals  are  fully 
capable  of  considering  all  the  factors  in 
a  given  matter  and  reaching  a  just  and 
proper  conclusion.  They  have  endorsed 
Judge  Haynsworth  unreservedly. 

This  endorsement  surely  must  be  given 
great  weight  for  it  emanates  from  a  very 
distinguished  group  of  gentlemen. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  places  of 
residence  of  the.se  men  for  it  indicates 


that  people  throughout  the  United  States 
supf>ort  this  very  important  nomination. 
The  members  are  Harold  J.  Gallagher, 
New  York:  Cody  Fowler,  Florida:  Robert 
G.  Storey.  Texas:  Lloyd  Wright,  Cahfor- 
nia:  E.  Smythe  Gambrell,  Georgia; 
David  F.  Maxwell,  Pennsylvania;  Charles 
S.  Rhyne,  Washington,  DC:  Ross  L. 
Malone.  New  Mexico — General  Motors, 
New  York:  John  D.  Randall.  Iowa;  Whit- 
ney North  Seymour,  New  York;  John  C. 
Satterfleld,  Mississippi;  Sylvester  C. 
Smith,  Jr.,  New  Jersey;  Lewis  F.  Powell, 
Jr  ,  Virginia;  Edward  W.  Kuhn.  Tennes- 
see; Orison  S.  Marden,  New  York,  and 
Earl  F.  Morris,  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  is  not  the  real  crime 
that  this  man  has  committed  three-fold? 
First,  he  is  a  constitutionalist;  second, 
a  capitalist:  third,  he  came  from  the 
wrong  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  since  it  appears  that 
no  evidence  has  been  presented  by  the 
prosecution  and  since  the  accused  has 
clearly  demonstrated  his  innocence,  I  ask 
that  the  verdict  of  the  uncommitted  be 
not  guilty  as  charged. 

I  ask  that  thase  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  are  now  undecided, 
the  jury  if  you  please,  base  their  deci- 
.sion  as  to  how  they  .shall  cast  their  lot  on 
the  tenets  of  justice  and  equity  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  pwlitical  expediency. 

To  deny  the  President  his  choice,  to 
deny  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  their 
choice,  a  choice  dictated  by  the  results  of 
the  balloting  in  the  1968  election,  is  to 
break  faith  with  the  precepts  of  this  sys- 
tem of  government. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth,  Jr.,  to  be  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tthe  United 
States. 

Judge  Haynsworth's  character,  intelli- 
gence, legal  knowledge,  judicial  temper- 
ament, and  the  exemplary  manner  in 
which  he  has  filled  the  duties  of  the 
position  of  chief  judge  of  the  Fourth  Ju- 
dicial Circuit  qualify  him  to  become  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  a  brief  statement  concerning  my 
vote  on  the  Haynsworth  nomination. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  .say  that 
throughout  my  deliberations  on  this  ex- 
tremely difficult  matter  I  was  free  of  any 
undue  pressures.  There  was,  of  course, 
active  interest  by  the  people  of  my  State 
of  Nevada.  I  received  a  good  cross-section 
of  correspondence,  but  neither  side  dom- 
inated the  other.  There  was  an  unusually 
close  division  of  views,  and  I  am  grateful 
to  all  who  took  the  time  to  write. 

The  constitutional  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  to  advise  and  consent  to  nomina- 
tions to  the  Nation's  highest  court  is 
heavy  at  best.  It  takes  on  an  added  di- 
mension in  times  .such  as  these  when — 
for  whatever  reason — the  Court  is  the 
object  of  concern  or  uneasiness  on  the 
part  of  too  many  of  our  citizens. 

I  think  this  is  a  time  for  shoring  up 
public  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  is  a  time  for  emphatic  reemphasis 
of  the  exacting  ethical  standards  de- 
manded of  tho.se  who  serve  or  aspire  to 
serve  as  justices  of  the  Nation's  highest 
tribunal. 
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In  the  final  analysis,  the  strength  of 
the  Supreme  Court— the  sanctity  of  the 
Court  as  an  institution  indispensable  to 
our  balanced  system  of  government— de- 
pends upon  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  people.  And  this,  in  turn,  depends 
on  the  public's  respect  for  individual 
Justices. 

This  is  no  time  to  dilute  the  well  rec- 
ognized standards.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
further  damage  an  already  troubled 
court  Supreme  Court  nominees  must  be 
above  reproach.  They  must  be  devoted 
to  the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics.  They 
must  demonstrate  a  refined  sensitivity 
to  the  ethical  standards  established  to 
assure  not  only  propriety  itself  but  the 
appearance  of  propriety. 

Canon  4  commands  that — 

A  Judge's  official  conduct  should  be  free 
from  impropriety  and  the  appearance  of  Im- 
propertety.  •  •  • 

Canon  29  provided: 

A  Judge  should  abstain  from  performing 
ur  taking  part  in  any  Judicial  act  in  which 
Ills  personal  interests  are  Involved.  •  •  • 


And  canon  34  cautions  every  judge 
that  "in  every  particular  his  conduct 
.should  be  above  reproach." 

I  have  read  and  reread  the  record  gen- 
erated by  this  nomination.  I  cannot  in 
sood  conscience  conclude  that  Judge 
Havnsworth  meets  the  high  standards, 
which  it  is  the  Senate's  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  demand. 

Last  June.  Judge  Haynsworth  testified 
before  a  committee  of  the  Senate  that 
when  he  went  on  the  bench  he  "resigned 
from  all  such  business  associations  I  had. 
directorships  and  things  of  that  sort." 
The  record  makes  clear  his  continuous 
and  active  association  with  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic  until  October,  1963.  In 
view  of  the  Judge's  very  substantial  in- 
terest in  that  firm.  I  am  hard-pressed  to 
believe  his  words  denoted  a  lapse  of 
memory.  .       , 

I  am  also  disturbed  by  the  nominees 
participation  in  the  Brunswick  and  other 

cases.  ,    ., 

Judge  Havnsworth  had  a  concededly 
substantial  interest  in  the  Brunswick 
Corp  a  litigant  before  his  court— con- 
trarv  to  Federal  statute,  canon  29,  and 
an  explicit  holding  of  the  ABA's  Com- 
mittee on  Professional  Ethics  that  a  judge 
should  not  act  in  a  cause  in  which  one  of 
the  parties  is  a  corporation  in  which  he 
is  a  stockholder. 

In  addition,  the  nominee  participated 
in  at  least  five  other  cases  in  which  he 
had  a  stock  interest.  Between  1958  and 
1963  he  sat  on  at  least  six  cases  involv- 
ing customers  of  the  vending  machme 
companv  he  helped  organize,  wliich  he 
served  as  an  officer  and  director,  and  in 
which  he  held  high  financial  stakes.  And 
the  hearing  record  contains  testimony 
that  he  sat  in  at  least  12  cases  involving 
clients  of  his  former  law  firm. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  no  one  of  these 
cases  provides  a  sufficient  basis  for  de- 
nial of  this  appointment.  I  feel,  however, 
that  the  record  as  a  whole  raises  sub- 
stantial and  serious  questions  concerning 
Judge  Havnsworth's  sensitivity  to  the 
exacting  ethical  .standards  we  must  ex- 
pect of  those  who  would  assume  lifetime 
tenure  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  do  what 


I  can  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  to  resolve  these 
doubts  against  the  nominee.  I  have  done 
so  reluctantly  and  with  a  heavy  heart, 
for  I  have  no  desire  to  cast  reflections  on 
any  man.  Judge  Haynsworth  is  an  able 
jurist.  This  has  been  for  him  a  regretta- 
ble ordeal.  For  the  Nation,  and  the  Sen- 
ate it  has  sparked  deep  divisions,  which 
only  time  can  heal.  In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress the  President  spoke  of  the  need  to 
surmount  what  divides  us  and  cement 
what  unites  us.  I  would  have  preferred 
that  this  nomination  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  Nation  spared  this  ordeal. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
about  to  be  taken  will  bring  the  Senate 
to  a  moment  of  truth  to  another  moment 
of  history.  ^     ^^         , 

As  the  debate  on  the  nomination  of 
Justice  Abe  Fortas  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  I  said: 

After  today,  the  Senate  wnil  stand  taller 
In  the  scheme  of  Government.  We  make  It 
clear  that  we  not  only  claim,  but  intend 
once  again  to  exercise  with  care  and  dili- 
gence, the  Constitutional  power  of  advise 
and  consent. 


Regardless  of  the  outcome  today,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  Senate  has  endeavored 
with  great  care  and  dUigence  to  fulfill 
its  constitutional  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  nominatioii 

The  past  several  months  have  been  a 
very  trying  period — for  Judge  Hayns- 
worth—and  for  every   Member  of  the 

It  has  been  a  trying  period  because 
under  the  circumstances  many  people 
may  misconstrue  or  faU  to  understand 
the  role  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
such  a  nomination. 

Unfortunately,  some  may  believe  that 
the  Senate  will  decide  today  whether 
the  nominee  is  honest.  No  such  decision 
will  be  made. 

No  one  in  this  body,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  challenged  the  honesty  of  the  nomi- 
nee  and  the  record  on  that  point  should 

be  absolutely  clear. 

Even  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
ethics,  the  Senate  will  not  decide  today 
whether  the  nominee  did — or  did  not — 
observe  the  Code  of  Judicial  Ethics.  Our 
decision  will  not  affect  his  eligibUity  to 
sit  as  a  judge  on  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals. 

The  single  and  only  question  before 
the  Senate  is  this;  Does  the  Senate  be- 
lieve the  nominee  should  be  promoted 
to   the   Supreme   Court   of   the   United 

Of  gtPcO 

Justice  Samuel  P.  Miller,  who  was 
named  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1862  by 
President  Lincoln  and  who  was  one  of 
the  Court's  greatest  members,  once  said: 

The  judicial  branch  of  the  government 
■s  of  all  others,  the  weakest  branch.  It  has 
r.o  army;  it  has  no  navy;  it  has  no  press;  it 
has  no' officers  except  Its  marshals.  ...  So 
ur  as  the  ordinary  forms  of  power  are  con- 
cerned, (it  isi  by  far  the  feeblest  branch  or 
department  of  the  government.  .  .  Tnc 
Judinarv  imust)  .  .  .  rely  on  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  public  for  (its\  iceight 
and  influence  in  the  government. 

Because  that  is  true,  the  Senate  need 
not  find  a  nominee  guilty  of  anything. 
But  it  is  important  that  the  Senate 
should  resolve  reasonable  doubts  against 
anv  nominee — and  in  favor  of  preser^-- 


ing  and  promoting  public  confidence  in 
the  Supreme  Court. 

At  no  time  in  historj-  has  this  principle 
been  more  important. 

If  the  nominee  should  be  confirmed  by 
the  vote  today,  he  will  have  my  sincere 
best  wishes  as  he  serves  in  a  new  role  as 
Justice  of  the  Court. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vote  should 
go  against  him— it  will  decide  nothing 
more  than  that  the  Senate  does  not  wish 
to  consent  to  this  nomination. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  very  penetrating  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Tampa  Tribune 
on  Monday.  November  17,  1969.  The  edi- 
torial concerns  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Havnsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
is  entitled,  'A  Victory  for  Pressure,  De- 
feat for  Fairness."  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Victory  for  Pressure.  Defeat  for  Faikness 
When  the  Senate  votes  this  week  on  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth to  the  Supreme  Court,  it  will  come 
face  to  face  with  this  issue: 

Are  organized  labor  and  civil  rights  groups 
to  hold  a  veto  over  Supreme  Court  appoint- 
ments? ,    .      ^  1.  » 

No  matter  what  may  be  said  In  debate. 
that  is  the  underlying  question 

Much  has  been  made  of  "conflicts  of  In- 
terest" in  Judge  Haynsworth's  sen-ice  on 
the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

But  the  "conflicts"  occurring  In  Judge 
Haynsworth's  various  stock  holdings  are  so 
technical  that  thev  constitute  an  excuse, 
not  a  reason,  for  Senators  to  vote  against 

Consider  the  two  principal  complaints  that 
have  been  raised  against  Judge  Haynsworth. 
That  he  cast  the  deciding  vote  In  a  1963 
decision  permitting  a  textile  firm  to  close 
one  of  Its  plants,  in  a  labor  dispute,  al- 
though he  owned  an  interest  In  a  vending 
machine  company  doing  business  with  the 
textile  firm.  Judge  Haynsworth's  personal 
stake  in  the  profits  from  the  vending  con- 
tracts with  the  textile  firm  was  estimated 
at  $390;  his  role  In  the  case  was  cleared  by 
the  Justice  Department. 

That  he  bought  stock  In  the  Brunswick 
companv  while  a  law  suit  by  the  company 
was  pending  before  his  court  The  facts  are 
that  the  case,  involving  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings against  a  bowling  alley,  had  been  unan- 
imouslv  decided  in  the  company's  favor  be- 
fore the  stock  was  purchased,  although  the 
decision  had  not  been  published.  Judge 
Haynsworth  admits  the  purchase  was  a  mis- 
take—but inasmuch  as  the  benefit  to  his 
stock  interest  from  the  foreclosure  suit 
amounted  to  a  total  of  S4  96.  he  could  hardly 
be  suspected  of  venal  intent. 

No  reasonable  person,  examining  the 
whole  record  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  conduct, 
could  reach  any  conclusion  other  than  that 
he  is  an  honorable  man. 

I:  is  pure  hypocrisy  for  Senators  who  never 
uttered  a  word  in  criticism  of  Justice  Doug- 
Its'  $12.0C)0-a-vear  handout  from  a  gam- 
bllnt-nnanced"  foundation  to  express  con- 
cern  about   Judge   Haynsworth's   "conflicts. 

•=;ome  are  honest  enoueh  to  s-ay.  as  Senator 
Jacob  Javlts  cf  New  York  did  last  week  that 
they  oppose  Haynsworth  because  of  his 
phiio.sophy, 

Javlts  ioins  the  NAACP  and  other  civil 
rights  crroups  in  interpreting  Haynsworth's 
philosophy  as  being  "relentlessly  opposed"  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  Integration  decisions. 
We  do  not  so  interpret  it  We  think  Judge 
Haynsworth's  opinions  show  that  he  has  at- 
tempted to  apply  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  a  m..nner  fair  to  botb 
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races:  he  has  not  adopted  the  extreme  view 
that  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  remake 
the  social  system  rather  than  simply  forbid 
compulsory  segregation. 

In  the  same  way.  we  think  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  has  attempted  to  render  balanced 
Judgments  In  labor-management  disputes. 

But  balance  Is  lot  what  labor  bosses  or 
civil  rights  zealots  want  In  a  Judge.  They 
want  bias — In  their  favor  They  want  a  Judge 
who  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  unions 
and  minorities  ent«r  the  courtroom  clothed 
In  a  presumption  of  right 

Thus  we  find,  one  by  one.  Senators  who 
are  dependent  on  labor  and  Negro  support 
lined  up  against  Haynsworth.  One  of  his 
chief  critics,  Senator  Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana. 
Is  said  to  have  received  $70,000  In  campaign 
funds  from  labor  unions  in  his  last  elec- 
tion. 

The  Senate  vote  will  be  close  and  the 
present  outlook  Is  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
win  lose. 

If  so,  we  cannot  say  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  be  deprived  of  another  John 
Marshall  or  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  But  a 
rejection  of  Judge  Haynsworth  would  be  a 
victory  for  organlaed  pressure  groups  and 
a  defeat  for  fairness— and  the  cause  of  Jus- 
tice would  be  the  ultimate  loser. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr,  President.  I  think  we 
are  on  Che  verge  of  concluding  what 
coufd  be  accurately  called  one  of  the 
most  heated  and  hectic  debates  that  I 
have  witnessed  during  my  7-years  in  the 
Senate. 

There  have  been  charges  and  coimter- 
charges.  There  have  been  charges  of 
pressure  from  this  side  and  charges  of 
pressure  from  that,  and  very  frankly  I 
think  it  would  be  rather  naive  not  to  rec- 
ognize that  some  of  those  charges  have  a 
basis  in  truth,  sa  to  both  sides.  But  I 
think  it  is  also  fair  to  say  that  pressure 
is  not  unfamiliar  to  the  Members  of  this 
body.  This  is  not  the  first  experience  of 
pressure  on  any  one  of  us.  I  think  most  of 
us  have  conditioned  ourselves  to  it.  We 
have  lived  with  it,  and  we  expect  it.  This 
is  the  democratic  process,  and  it  is  natu- 
ral for  our  constituents  and  the  various 
voices  in  the  field  to  express  themselves. 
In  the  final  analysis,  when  this  roll  is 
called,  we  are  going  to  do  what  we  think 
is  right,  however  intensely  this  proposi- 
tion may  have  been  argued  over  the  past 
weeks. 

I  became  involved  in  this  controversy, 
of  course,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  That  committee  has 
the  obligation  to  screen  the  nominees 
to  the  judicial  branch  as  part  of  the  im- 
portant advise-and-consent  procedure. 

Being  only  human,  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  confess  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  I  have  not  relished  certain 
aspects  of  this  matter.  The  barbs  of 
criticism  have  been  thrown  at  me;  but  I 
supFXjse  when  you  get  involved  in  some- 
thing like  this,  you  should  expect  to  be 
criticized. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  by  the 
criticism  which  has  been  leveled  by  some 
of  my  colleagues,  who  apparently  have 
concluded  that  it  Is  impossible  for  me  to 
arrive  at  an  honest  and  sincere  conclu- 
sion on  the  matter.  I  say  I  am  concerned 
about  that  because  I  value  my  relation- 
ship with  each  Member  of  this  body. 
When  one  becomes  involved  in  a  con- 
troversy which  damages  the  very  credi- 
bility one  shares  with  his  colleagues,  the 
damage  cannot  easily  be  repaired. 


To  those  who  might  be  concerned 
about  the  sincerity  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  let  me  suggest  that  some  of  the 
matters  which  I  have  felt  compelled  to 
raise  have  also  been  raised  by  others. 
Just  last  evening,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  came  to  the  floor  with  a  hand- 
written speech  in  which  he  said  in  part : 

It  may  be  said  that  the  standards  on  which 
I  t>ase  my  decision  should  not  apply  to  this 
nominee  as  they  are  standards  which  did  not 
prevail  at  the  time  the  cases  to  which  1  have 
referred  were  before  him.  I  anawer  by  saying 
that  the  standards  were  applicable  at  the 
time. 

Wliat  Is  at  Issue  Is  whether  Judges  will 
observe  them,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  do;  and  what  is  at 
Issue  Is  whether  the  Senate  will  apply  strict- 
ly the  standards  of  the  statute  and  the 
canons. 

So  speaks  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Earlier  the  Senator  from  E>elaware 
I  Mr.  Williams)  had  spoken  with  equal 
eloquence  of  his  concern  that  this  nomi- 
nee had  not  adhered  to  the  standards 
which  were  generally  accepted  through- 
out this  country,  and  which  he  personally 
felt  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  require  of  a  prospective  Supreme 
Court  justice. 

The  distinguished  minority  whip  has 
been  one  of  the  more  eloquent  spokes- 
men in  expressing  concern.  If  there  was 
ever  a  Member  of  this  body  who  was  in 
a  dilHcult  position,  it  had  to  be  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Michigan.  Yet 
he  spoke  eloquently  about  his  desire  that 
we  reach  for  a  higher  standard  than  that 
which  had  been  set  by  the  nominee. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  in  what  I  am  sure 
was  also  a  difQcult  decision,  said: 

However,  after  carefully  studying  the  Judi- 
ciary Cominlttee  hearings  on  the  nomination, 
grave  doubts  aroee  In  my  mind  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  elevating  Judge  Haynsworth  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  These  doubts  are  based 
on  my  belief  In  the  Importance  of  maintain- 
ing public  confidence  In  our  Judiciary,  and 
my  Judgment  that  Judge  Haynsworth  has 
failed  to  appreciate  how  easily  this  con- 
fidence can  be  undermined  by  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  Impropriety  on  the  part  of  our 
Judges. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  some  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  maligned  the  character  of  this  jurist. 
Certain  very  illustrious  citizens  of  this 
country  have  called  me  a  character  as- 
sassin. Certain  Members  of  this  body 
have  suggested  that  I  have  accused  the 
judge  of  trying  to  feather  his  own  nest 
by  deciding  cases  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  to  his  own  best  interest. 

If  one  examined  everything  I  have 
said — not  a  sentence  here,  a  part  of  a 
sentence  there,  or  an  inference  here  or 
there — I  do  not  see  how  such  a  conclu- 
sion could  be  reached.  I  have  said  re- 
peatedly that  I  do  not  believe  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  is  the  type  of  man  who 
would  calculatedly  make  his  decision  in 
a  case  dependent  upon  whether  or  not 
the  decision  was  in  his  financial  interest. 

What  concerns  me  is  whether  or  not 
this  judge  has  established  that  degree 
of  sensitivity  that  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable if  we  want  to  insure  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  this  country  in 
the  courts.  Has  he,  indeed,  avoided  the 


appearance   of  impropriety,   as  defined 
in  the  Canons  of  Ethics? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should 
not  consider  the  Canons  of  Ethics.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  determination  each  Sen- 
ator must  make  for  himself.  But  this 
Senator  is  concerned  about  what  the 
Canons  of  Ethics  say  about  the  appear- 
ance of  impropriety. 

I  think,  to  put  the  issue  in  proper 
perspective,  I  might  refer  briefly  to  the 
facts  as  I  see  them.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  facts  are  almost  indisputable,  though 
Senators  can  look  at  them  from  different 
standpoints.  The  question  is  not  what 
the  facts  are,  but  whether  the  individual 
Members  of  this  body,  in  looking  at  those 
facts,  believe  that  they  constitute  a 
breach  of  the  standards  that  they  set  for 
themselves,  and  that  they  want  to  see  set 
for  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Brunswick  case  has  been  discussed 
with  some  degree  of  particularity.  It  in- 
volves a  thousand  shares  of  Brunswick 
stock  which  were  purchased  before  a 
final  determination  had  been  reached  by 
the  judge  and  his  colleagues. 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  appel- 
late court  judges,  and  they  have  sug- 
gested that  on  numerous  occasions  an 
opinion  has  been  changed  after  the  in- 
formal decision  had  been  reached  in  the 
courtroom.  There  seems  to  be  unanimous 
feeling  among  them  that  a  decision  is 
not  final  until  after  it  has  been  published 
and  the  motions  for  new  trial  and  the 
various  legal  petitions  have  been  denied. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  record  have 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth himself  said  that  he  felt  he  had  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  Brunswick 
case,  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
that  if  he  had  that  to  do  over  again,  he 
would  not  do  it. 

The  Grace  Lines  case  involved  an  in- 
terest of  $13,875  in  the  p>arent  corpora- 
tion of  a  subsidiary  that  was  before  the 
judge.  The  Maryland  Casualty  cases — 
there  were  two  of  them — involved  a 
$10,700  investment  in  the  parent  of  a 
subsidiary  corporation  that  was  before 
the  judge. 

The  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  case  is  a 
different  type  of  case,  in  which  the  inter- 
est was  one  step  removed.  The  judge  was 
an  original  founder  of  a  company.  His 
holdings  were  worth  $450,000.  He  was  a 
director;  he  was  the  vice  president;  his 
wife  was  secretary  for  2  years.  This  cor- 
poration was  doing  $100,000  of  business 
with  Deering-Milliken,  at  the  time  the 
Darlington  case  was  decided.  The  Dar- 
ington  Mills  case,  as  has  been  described 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina,  was  a  landmark  case  in 
textile  law. 

Given  this  involvement  with  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic,  given  the  fact  that  the 
Judge  had  significant  stockholdings  in 
three  or  four  textile  firms,  given  the  fact 
that  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  was  doing 
$2  million  worth  of  business  with  textile 
firms,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  was  a 
matter  which  breached  the  standard  of 
ethics  which  were  set  for  the  courts  long 
ago. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  looking  at 
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this  issue,  we  have  studied  the  rather 
succinct  statements  of  Professor  Mellin- 
koff  from  UCLA,  the  statement  of  Dean 
Lewis  Pollock  of  the  Yale  Law  School, 
and  the  opinion  of  19  law  professors  from 
five  different  universities.  They  all  sug- 
gest that  the  judge  violated  the  neces- 
sary standards  of  ethics. 

I  think  we  have  determined  that  sec- 
tion 455  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
has  been  breached.  I  refer  to  three  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  have  de- 
fined substantial  interest.  These  are:  the 
Commonwealth  Coatings  decision,  the 
Murchison  decision,  and  the  Tumey  de- 
cision. I  am  particularly  interested  in  one 
passage  from  the  Commonwealth  Coat- 
ings case.  In  examining  a  financial  rela- 
tionship, which  amounted  to  1  percent 
of  an  arbitrator's  income  and  which  was 
not  a  current  relationship,  the  court 
suggested: 

We  have  no  doubt  that  If  a  litigant  could 
show  that  a  foreman  of  a  Jury  or  a  Judge  In 
a  court  of  Justice  had,  unknown  to  the  liti- 
gant, any  such  relationship,  the  Judgment 
would  be  subject  to  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  my  time  has  about  ex- 
pired but  I  would  like  to  make  one  final 
observation.  Perhaps  the  matter  of  deep- 
est concern  from  the  opening  day  of  the 
hearing  until  this,  the  final  hour  of  de- 
bate, has  been  the  effect  that  this  con- 
troversy and  indeed  my  personal  par- 
ticipation in  it  would  have  on  the  future 
of  Judge  Haynsworth.  Only  the  most 
naive  among  us  would  refuse  to  recog- 
nize that  our  opposition  must  have  some 
impact  on  the  nominee.  This  fact  has 
made  the  burden  of  my  opposition 
greater.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  per- 
sonal impact  upon  Judge  Haynsworth 
will  be  minimal.  I  hope  he  will  continue 
serving  on  the  fourth  circuit.  In  fact, 
I  hope  that  he  will  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  prove  that  those  of 
us  who  have  opposed  him  have  been  er- 
roneous in  our  judgment. 

But  in  this  body  each  of  us  has  the 
obligation  to  do  what  he  must — to  do 
what  he  tliinks  is  right.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  personal  impact  on  Clement 
Haynsworth,  the  personal  impact  on  the 
prestige  and  reputation  of  the  President 
and,  indeed,  the  personal  impact  on  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  should  not  be  sig- 
nificant factors  in  our  decisions.  Our  ob- 
ligation is  to  the  Senate  and  to  this 
country.  And  I  trust  that  each  of  us  will 
cast  his  vote  yea  or  nay  with  that  sole 
thought  in  mind. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  the  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  7 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
late  hour  in  the  debate  which  has  con- 
sumed weeks  and  weeks,  not  much  could 
be  said  which  would  be  new.  It  would  not 
be  possible  for  any  ordinary  mortal  to 
say  anything  that  would  change  the 
minds  of  Members  of  the  Senate. 

A  good  part  of  the  debate  has  been 
centered  on  the  matter  of  disqualification 
of  a  judge — when  should  it  occur  and 
when  should  it  not  occur? 
I  The  record  clearly  shows — and  we  have 
some  of  the  most  eminent  authorities 
testifying  on  this  point — that  there  are 


two  points  of  view.  One  is  the  so-called 
soft  approach,  and  the  other  is  the  hard 
approach. 

The  soft  approach  is  described  by 
Professor  Frank  as  follows ; 

A  judge,  even  though  blessed  with  all  of 
the  virtues  any  judge  ever  possessed,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  exercise  Judicial  power 
to  determine  the  fact  of  his  own  disqualifica- 
tion ,  .  .  and  It  Is  better  that  the  Courts 
shall  maintain  the  confidence  of  the  people 
than  that  the  rights  of  the  Judges  and  the 
litigant  In  a  particular  case  be  served. 

This  is  a  viewpoint  that  has  been  urged 
by  the  opponents  of  the  confirmation. 
But  it  is  not  the  rational  policy  that  has 
been  in  effect  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Federal  courts.  The  proof  of  this  is  found 
in  section  455  of  chapter  28  of  the  United 
States  Code.  And  Professor  Frank  ex- 
plained the  policy  in  this  way: 

Due  consideration  should  be  given  by  him 
(the  Judge)  to  the  fact  that  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  should  be  beyond  the  appear- 
ance of  unfairness.  But  .  .  .  there  Is,  on  the 
one  side,  an  Important  Issue  at  stake;  that  Is, 
that  causes  may  not  be  unfairly  prejudloed, 
unduly  delayed,  or  discontent  created 
through  unfounded  charges  of  prejudice  or 
unfairness  made  against  the  Judge  In  the 
trial  of  a  cause. 

Professor  Frank  concludes  by  saying: 
But  these  two  systems  exist  side  by  side 

In  the  United  States  and  what  we  need  to 

know,  because  It  is.  .  .  . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  will  be 
order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Professor  Frank  stated: 

But  these  two  systems  exist  side  by  side  in 
the  United  States  and  that  we  need  to  know, 
because  It  Is  rather  controlling  for  the  Judg- 
ment which  you  Senators  are  now  making.  Is 
that  the  Federal  government  from  the  begin- 
ning has  taken  the  so-called.  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Please,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate.  The  gal- 
leries will  be  quiet. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Profes- 
sor Frank  stated : 

But  these  two  systems  exist  side  by  side 
In  the  United  States  and  what  we  need  to 
know,  because  It  Is  rather  controlling  for  the 
Judgment  which  you  Senators  are  now  mak- 
ing. Is  that  the  Federal  government  from 
the  beginning  has  taken  the  so-called  hard 
qualification  view,  and  has  added  to  that 
point  of  view  the  position  which  really  Is 
the  most  controlling  single  matter  In  the  case 
before  you,  and  that  Is  that  unless  the  Judge 
is  disqualified  In  the  strict  tense,  he  has  an 
absolute  duty  to  sit. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  charEicteris- 
tics  and,  in  fact,  the  essence  of  law,  what- 
ever form  law  takes — whether  it  Is 
statute  or  court  rule  or  a  court  decision 
or  a  canon  of  ethics — is  that  it  must  be 
sufficiently  definite  to  enable  one  who  is 
governed  by  that  law  to  be  able  to  de- 
termine what  conduct  is  required  of  him 
and  what  conduct  is  denied  to  him  in 
order  to  comply  with  that  law. 

It  was  rather  distressing  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  to  hear  the  state- 
ment: "Well,  it  is  true  that  there  was  no 
violation  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
section  455,  but  the  principle  of  the  stat- 
ute has  been  violated." 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  principle  of 
a  statute  to  one  man  is  not  the  principle 


to  another  man.  And  the  reason  we  have 
printed  words  to  reflect  tlie  meaning  of 
a  statute  is  to  be  able  to  understand  and 
comply  with  that  standard  that  we  must 
have  in  sill  law. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  canons  of 
ethics.  How  can  it  be  said  that  no  canon 
has  been  violated  exactly,  but  that  the 
appearance  of  evil  has  been  created,  and 
Judge  Haynsworth  had  put  himself  into 
a  position  of  reproach? 

What  appearance  will  mean  to  one 
man,  is  different  than  it  will  mean  to 
another  man.  Judging  by  "appearsmce" 
means  making  the  i-ules  as  we  go  along. 
It  is  too  highly  subjective. 

Mr.  President,  very  distinguished  au- 
thorities, impartial  observers,  and  liberal 
observers  have  foimd  Judge  Haynsworth 
to  be  qualified  by  virtue  of  his  decisions 
to  sit  upon  the  highest  court  of  the  land. 

There  is  one  final  proposition  that  I 
would  like  to  suggest.  Where  do  we  go 
from  here,  if  there  is  a  rejection  of  the 
nominee?  It  vrill  amount  to  a  rejection 
of  the  President's  plan  to  make  appoint- 
ments to  the  Supreme  Court  which  will 
restore  balance. 

It  is  what  the  President  wants.  It  is 
what  the  Nation  wants.  And  it  just  seems 
to  me  that  the  rejection  of  this  man 
would  be  a  rejection  of  a  popular  ap- 
proach and  that  another  nominee  will 
be  forthcoming. 

If  there  is  a  rejection  of  this  nominee, 
what  will  the  test  of  the  next  nominee 
be?  Will  there  be  an  apphcation  once 
again  of  these  indefinite  and  subjective 
rules?  If  these  rules  are  applied  again, 
there  conceivably  will  be  a  total  immo- 
bilization of  the  power  and  the  capability 
of  the  Senate  to  advise  and  to  consent. 

If  we  consider  this  alternative  to- 
gether with  the  outstanding  record  and 
the  constructive  assessment  of  this  nom- 
inee a  man  of  integrity  and  honesty, 
there  is  every  reason  why  we  should 
confirm  the  nomination.  The  reasons 
have  been  more  fully  expressed  in  the 
majority  report  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  was  approved  by  a  vote  of 
10  to  7. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  in  leg- 
islative session,  I  rise  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  what  the  order 
of  business  is  for  today  following  the 
vote  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  conversations  are  now  going  on 
concerning  H.R.  7491,  an  act  to  clarify 
the  liability  of  national  banks  for  certain 
taxes.  A  decision  on  that  should  be  ready 
after  the  pending  nomination  Is  disposed 
of. 

Then  it  is  the  intention  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  tax  reUef  and  tax  re- 
form bill,  and  to  start  debate  on  that 
Monday. 

There  is  a  very  strong  likelihood  that 
on  Monday.  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of 
next  week  there  will  be  amendments  to 
the  tax  reform -tax  relief  bill,  and  I 
set  that  out  for  the  information  of  Sena- 
tors, so  that  the  Senate  will  be  fully 
informed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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SUPREME   COURT  OF  THE   UNITED 
STATES 

The  ^nate  in  executive  session  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  of 
South  CaroUna,  to  be  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  on 
the  nomination  has  expired. 

The  question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Clem- 
ent Haynsworth.  Jr..  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  caution  the  gallery  that  there 
will  be  no  outbursts  at  the  announcement 
of  this  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  55,  a^  follows: 

|No.  154  Ex.1 
YEAS— 45 
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Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Uaker 

HtMlmon 

Hennett 

Bui;i;s 

Byrd.  Va. 

Uvrd.  W    Va 

Cock 

Cut  ton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dominuk 

Ea.stlaiul 


Andeihim 

Bavh 

Bible 

BriKtke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cranston 

D.'dd 

Ea'.;let<>n 

Cioodell 

Gore 

Orlffln 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 


Ellender 

Ervln 

Kannln 

FoMi; 

Knlbrlt;ht 

Giildwaler 

Gravel 

ourney 

Hansen 

Holland 

:iollln«s 

Hniska 

iiirdan.  N.C. 

.McClellan 
NAYS— 56 

Hughes 

Inoiiye 

Jackson 

.lavits 

.lordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Ma^^nn.son 

Mansfleld 

Maihlas 

McCarthy 

MeC.ee 

McCiDvern 

Mtlntyre 

Metralf 

MJUer 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Mos^ 

Muskle 


Miindt 

Miaphy 

Pearson 

Front  y 

Randolph 

HnssoU 

Smith.  111. 

Spaiknian 

Spoil.'. 

Htennis 

Stcyeus 

Talniacl'.,'e 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Younk'.  N.  Dak. 


Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Rimcotr 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Sc<]tt 

Smith.  Maine 

Symln^'ton 

Tydlnu's 

Willtam.-,.  N  .1- 

WlUlarns.  Del. 

Yarborou'.;h 

Yount;.  Ohio 


So  the  nomination  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  had  a  vote  on  a  very  important  ques- 
tion, and  of  course  there  is  no  useful 
purpose  in  trying  to  reargue  the  ques- 
tions on  that  matter.  However,  there  is 
one  discrepancy  which  has  occurred  In 
this  whole  matter  to  which  I  feel  it  my 
obligation  to  call  very  serious  attention. 

In  Newsweek  there  appeared  an  article 
on  the  Haynsworth  matter  in  which  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooKi  was  quoted,  and  which  I  am  in- 
formed is  not  the  truth.  The  article  takes 
the  President's  counsel,  Clark  Mollenhoff. 
to  task  very  severely. 

While  no  man,  of  course,  makes  points 
by  losing  his  temper — and  I  believe  Mr. 
Mollenhoff  did  on  that  occasion — I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
alleged  facts  which  were  contained  in  the 
Mankiewicz-Braden  article,  which  were 


in  issue  in  Mr.  MoUenhofT's  television 
appearance  and  then  compare  them  with 
the  facts  with  respect  to  the  situation 
as  it  existed.  In  issue  was  the  transfer 
of  certain  property  which  Judge  Hayns- 
worth bought  from  Furman  University, 
from  which  he  graduated. 

The  Manklewciz-Braden  article  is  so 
slanted  with  little  words  that  the  only 
conclusion  anyone  can  draw  from  it  is 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  was  indulging 
in  a  lot  of  hanky-panky  to  deprive  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  of  tax  dollars 
it  justly  deserved.  In  fact,  the  article 
says  that. 

Mr.  President,  for  many,  many  years, 
gifts  made  by  people  to  educational  in- 
stitutions have  been  a  valid  legal  deduc- 
tion under  our  income  tax  system.  This 
article  points  out  that  if  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  it  was  not  done  by  prior 
arrangement,  it  was  perfectly  legal. 

What  happened  was  that  in  1958  Sen- 
ator and  Mrs.  Charles  Daniel  started 
the  construction  of  a  home,  and  then 
conveyed  their  home  in  2  years,  half  each 
year,  to  Furman  University  at  a  price  of 
$115,000.  Some  time  after  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  11  days  after  they  re- 
ceived the  deed,  or  the  deed  had  been 
recorded.  Judge  Haynsworth  purchased 
that  house  from  Furman  University,  and 
in  return  gave  his  own  house  plus  $65,000 
in  cash  to  Furman  University. 

The  Mankiewicz-Braden  article  is  so 
slanted  as  to  be  classified  completely  ir- 
responsible, if  not  a  purposeful  attempt 
to  mislead  the  American  people.  At  one 
place  it  reads: 

The  process  of  transfer  was  arranged  over 
a  tlye-year  period,  during  each  of  which 
years  Haynsworth  donated  a  one-fifth  in- 
terest, stating  the  total  value  of  the  property 
still  at  $115,000.  He  claimed  a  charitable 
deduction  In  each  of  the  five  years. 

If  one  takes  that  statement  on  the  face 
of  it.  there  still  is  nothing  wrong  with 
anything  Judge  Haynsworth  did,  but  it 
does  not  state  the  truth.  If  I  had  been 
in  the  position  of  Mr.  Mollenhoff  on  that 
newscast  with  those  two  particular 
columnists  who  had  written  such  things, 
I  think  I  would  have  felt  the  same  in- 
dignation, the  same  righteous  anger— 
and  it  was  righteous  anger— that  he  felt 
at  that  time. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

On  April  1.  1968,  Haynsworth  completed 
the  transaction  with  a  deed  of  the  entire 
property,  as  a  part  of  which  he  and  Mrs 
Haynsworth  reuined  a  life  estate — the  right 
to  live  In  the  residence  as  long  as  either  is 
alive 

When  you  look  at  these  two  para- 
graphs, it  is  apparent  that  the  plain  and 
obvious  attempt  of  this  misleading  arti- 
cle is  to  make  jxtople  believe  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  somehow  trimmed  the  tax- 
pavers  of  thus  country  in  the  transaction. 
The  truth  is  that  Judge  Haynsworth  did 
have  a  house,  which  he  traded  to  the  uni- 
versity. After  he  bought  the  former 
Daniel  house,  he  and  his  wife  invested 
SIO.OOO  in  it,  in  air  conditioning  and 
other  improvements,  and  he  still,  when 
he  sold  the  house,  valued  it  at  $115,000. 
Anyone  knows  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
bent  over  backward  to  be  more  than  fair 
in  his  evaluation. 

The  point  of  it  is  that  out  of  these  two 


transactions,  Furman  University  got 
5115,000  twice — once  from  the  Daniel 
family— the  house — and  once  from  the 
Haynsworth  family,  in  cash  and  other 
tangibles.  Judge  Haynsworth  bought  the 
house,  improved  it  and  then  turned 
around  and  gave  it  back  to  the  one  who 
had  sold  it  to  him.  There  is  an  implica- 
tion here  that  his  home  might  not  have 
been  worth  $115,000  but  the  facts  are  that 
the  university  got  $65,000  in  cash,  and 
they  got  $50,000  for  the  home  which 
Judge  Haynsworth  gave  them  in  addi- 
tion to  that.  It  is  unarguable  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  traded  off  a  home  which, 
at  that  time,  in  market  value,  was  worth 
perhaps  as  much  as  $150,000.  They  had 
paid  $115,000  for  it  in  cash,  and  they  put 
in  $10,000  or  more  in  improvements. 

Referring  back  to  the  first  paragraph 
I  read,  he  said  he  claimed  a  charitable 
deduction,  and  this  is  wholly  in  the  con- 
text of  $115,000  over  the  5  years. 

This  article  is  what  Mr.  Mollenhoff 
called  a  fraud.  It  is  a  fraud  on  the  pub- 
lic, because  actually  Judge  Haynsworth 
did  not  take  a  deduction  for  a  charitable 
contribution  of  SI  15.000,  but  rather  h^ 
only  took  a  charitable  deduction  of  $52,- 
678.44.  which  is  the  5115,000  diminished 
bv  the  amount  that  the  life  estate  in- 
volved. So  his  charitable  deduction  was 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  actual  amount 
that  the  university  did  receive  by  rea- 
son of  the  contribution.  We  could  not 
fault  him  if  he  had  claimed  the  entire 
SI  15.000  but,  contrary  to  the  Braden- 
Mankiewicz  report  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, he  actually  made  allowance  for 
the  life  estate  he  and  Mrs.  Haynsworth 
reuined.  A  life  estate,  of  course,  is  a 
ii'4ht  of  use  during  their  lifetime,  and 
Judge  Haynsworth  therefore  discounted 
the  5115,000  by  an  amount  calculated 
on  the  basi^  of  the  life  expectancy  of 
he  and  his  wife,  regardless  of  how  long 
they  really  might  use  it.  Braden  and 
Mankiewicz  did  not  mention  this,  how- 
ever in  giving  the  public  the  'true 
facts." 

I  think  the  actual  facts  should  be  made 
clear  at  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  think 
a  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  Mr. 
Mollenhoff,  a  Puhtzer  Prize  wirmer,  a 
man  who  had  researched  this  matter  to 
be  sure  that  Judge  Haynsworth  had  not 
done  anything  improper,  and  who  knew 
the  facts,  which  obviously  Mr.  Braden 
and  Mr.  Mankiewicz  did  not  know, 
even  though  they  purported  to. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  first,  the  article  ijub- 
lished    in    Newsweek    magazine    entitled 

"The  Judge  Come  to  Judgment."  calling 
particular  attention  to  the  last  four 
paragraphs  of  it,  in  which  Mr.  Mollen- 
hoff is  referred  to.  Second,  to  have 
printed,  the  Frank  Mankiewi?z-Tom 
Braden  column  of  November  9,  1969. 
which  is  entitled  "The  Strange  Case  of 
Haynsworth's  House":  and  third,  an  ab- 
.solutely  factual  analysis  of  what  did  ac- 
tually occur.  If  any  American  can  read 
these  three  items  without  becoming  fully 
convinced  that  it  was  the  desire  and  the 
purpose  of  Mankiewicz  and  Braden  to 
downgrade  and  degrade  Judge  Hayns- 
worth, and  that  in  doing  so  they  have 
distorted  the  facts  unmercifully,  then  I 
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think  I  am  incapable  of  reading  the  Eng- 
lish language.  In  view  of  such  an  article 
how  can  the  news  media  take  exception 
to  some  of  the  recent  remarks  of  Vice 
President  Agnew?  I  believe  the  rejection 
of  the  Haynsworth  nomination  demon- 
strates the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Jcdce  Come  to  Judgment 

Acro.ss  Lafayette  Square  from  the  White 
House.  In  the  stolidly  modern  headquarters 
t.f  the  AFL-CIO.  President  George  Meany 
lit  up  a  fat  cigar,  gazed  contentedly  at  a  fresh 
tally  sheet  and  proclaimed:  "I'm  convinced 
now.  We've  got  this  one  made."  Next  door  to 
the  White  House,  in  the  Executive  Office 
Building.  Richard  Nixon's  chief  political  op- 
erative, Harry  Dent,  confided  to  a  friend  over 
the  telephone.  "For  the  first  time  now,  I  feel 
we  might  pull  this  thing  off."  Thus  last  week, 
the  top  lobbyists  both  against  and  for  the 
confirmation  of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth  Jr. 
as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  professed 
optimism  as  they  prepared  to  rest  their 
case  and  await  the  verdict  of  the  tJ.S.  Senate. 

Both  sides  hrandlshed  Senatorial  head 
connts.  Meany's  lieutenants  claimed  53  votes 
against  confirmation,  two  more  than  neces- 
sary to  defeat  the  mild-mannered  South 
Carolina  judge  whose  nomination  to  the 
High  Court  stirred  up  a  bitter  controversy 
oyer  the  Judicial  ethics  of  some  of  his  stock 
transactions.  Administration  strategists 
totted  up  47  senators  definitely  for  Hayns- 
worth and  expected  to  be  able  to  wrench 
loose  at  least  three  more  from  the  ranks  of 
the  undecided;  that  would  set  up  a  tie  to  be 
broken  In  the  Administration's  favor  by  Vice 
President  Splro  Agnew.  Within  the  Senate 
Itself,  the  prevalent  hunch  was  that  when 
the  roll  is  called,  probably  this  week,  the 
noes  would  have  It  and  the  President  would 
be  faced  with  his  first  major  rebuff  from 
Congress.  But  no  one  was  ready  to  predict 
more  than  the  slimmest  of  majorities  either 
way. 

Bias:  The  pressure,  consequently,  was 
l.erce.  Labor  xinions.  which  contended  that 
•->me  of  Haynsworth's  decisions  betrayed  an 
untilabor  bias,  passed  the  word  to  Demo- 
cratic senators  and  even  some  Republicans 
hat  the  rich  union  campaign  coffers  might 
^nap  shut  at  the  blink  of  an  "aye."  Dent. 
GOP  National  Chairman  Rogers  Morton  and 
Texas  Sen.  John  Tower,  head  of  the  Senate 
Republican  Campaign  Committee,  canvassed 
GOP  county  chairmen  and  private  contribu- 
tors throughout  the  country,  prompting 
them  to  loose  a  relentless  barrage  of  pro- 
Haynsworth  telegrams  and  phone  calls  upon 
Republican  senators. 

The  .Administration  artillery  managed  to 
score  some  hits.  Kansas  Sen.  James  Pearson, 
who  Iiad  let  it  be  known  he  was  inclined 
against  Haynsworth.  suddenly  discovered 
CiOP  leaders  back  home  talking  up  a  serious 
primary  challenge  against  him  in  1972  if  he 
:lunked  the  Haynsworth  "loyalty  test."  All 
he  judces  on  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court  in- 

:ormed  him  of  their  support  lor  Haynsworth. 
I  even  got  a  letter  from  Alf  Landon."  Pear- 
oii  told  Newsweeks  chief  Congressional 
rorrespondcnt  Samuel  Shafier  In  wonder- 
ment, and  last  week  he  announced  he 
would  vote  for  cnirirmation.  albeit  "with 
some  concern."  because  he  had  found  his 
>"aie  "overwhelmingly  in  favor  "  of  the  ap- 
pointment. 

Freshman  Ralph  Smith  of  Illinois,  who 
:.ices  a  tough  election  next  year,  was  also 
v.obbling  noticeably  after  having  initially 
^lood  up  firmly  against  the  judge.  And  Con- 
necticut's Tom  Dodd,  whose  disposition  to 
uitagonize  the  Justice  Department  Is  not 
fxactly  stlffeiied  by  his  past  troubles  over 
'he  misuse  of  campaign  funds,  somehow 
Contrived  to  make  solemn  commitments  to 


both  sides.  However,  other  senators  angrily 
shook  off  the  lobbyists'  powerful  grasp. 
"They've  got  the  wTong  sow  by  the  ear." 
huffed  Ohio's  WUUam  Saxbe.  "I  don't  fetch 
and  carry  when  some  fat  cat  calls  up  and 
tells  me  what  to  do." 

Not  all  of  the  lobbying  was  so  ungentle. 
In  the  midst  of  pondering  his  decision.  Ken- 
tucky's John  Sherman  Cooper,  one  of  the 
key  senators  still  undeclared  on  Haynsworth. 
placed  a  filial  phone  call  to  his  91 -year-old 
mother.  "Now  you  be  sure  to  vote  right. 
John,"  the  lively  Mrs.  Cooper  admonished. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  Tight.'  Mother?" 
he  asked 

"Why,  I  mean  you  should  vote  against  him. 
It's  a  bad  nomination." 

Many  senators,  even  some  on  Haynsworth's 
side,  took  umbrage  at  what  they  considered 
maladroit  handling  of  the  case  In  the  White 
House  itself.  Chief  target  of  their  wrath  was 
deputy  Presidential  counsel  Clark  Mollenhoff, 
the  intense  ex-newsman  who  has  taken  on 
the  task  of  rebutting  the  charges  against 
Haynsworth.  Along  with  Kentucky  Sen. 
Marlow  Cook,  a  strong  Haynsworth  sup- 
porter. Mollenhoff  appeared  on  a  Washing- 
ion  television  interview  last  week  and  lashed 
out  so  vituperatively  against  some  of  the 
interviewers  that  the  transcript  of  the  show 
reads,  at  one  point.  "Mass  confusion — not 
transcrlbable."  Cook,  upset  by  Mollenhoff's 
behavior,  canceled  a  dinner  engagement,  went 
straight  home  and  telephoned  a  White  House 
aide.  "The  Administration  has  the  power 
to  hire."  he  said  tartly.  "I  assume  it  also  has 
the  power  to  tire  I  urge  you  to  fire  your 
deputy  special  counsel." 

The  Strange  Case  of  Haynsworth's  House 
(By   Frank    Mankiewicz   and   Tom   Braden i 

Washington.- — Among  the  ways  in  which 
men  with  large  incomes  avoid  taxes  Is  to  buy 
and  sell  property  through  tax-exempt  in- 
stitutions, claiming  charitable  deductions 
along  the  way  Judge  Clement  Furman 
Haynsworth  Jr.  now  lives  in  a  home  which 
has  twice  been  donated  to  Furman  University 
and  the  value  of  which  has  twice  been 
claimed  as  a  charitable  deduction. 

The  property  passed  from  the  late  Charles 
Daniel,  a  close  friend  and  associate  of  Hayns- 
worth to  Furman  University.  The  university 
held  the  property  for  1 1  days  before  selling 
It  to  Haynsworth.  who  then  gave  It  back  to 
the  university.  Both  Haynsworth  and  Daniel 
took  charitable  deductions  from  their  In- 
come taxes;  the  university  got  a  contribu- 
tioi^  and  everyone  was  better  off  except — to 
be  sure — the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Tax  lawyers  say  that  11  the  Daniel-Pur- 
man-Haynsworth  series  of  transfers  was 
properly  and  carefully  documented,  and  If  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  it  was  not  done  by 
prior  arrangement,  it  was  perfectly  legal. 
Here  Is  how  It  worked: 

Daniel,  who  served  a  brief  term  by  appoint- 
ment as  U.S.  senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  who  accompanied  Haynsworth  to 
Washington  when  the  judge  wa«  up  for  con- 
firmation to  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1957, 
•  iwned  a  home  in  Greenville  which  he  valued 
at  $115,000. 

The  property  was  held  in  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Dauicl.  and  it  was  donated  in  her  name  to 
Furman  In  1953  and  1959,  the  Daniels  claim- 
ing one-half  the  valvie  as  a  charitable  deduc- 
tion In  each  year. 

The  deed  of  tift  to  Furman  was  recorded 
on  May  1.  1960.  and  Haynsworth  bought  the 
property  II  d.v..s  later,  on  May  12.  trading 
his  own  house — which  he  valued  at  $50,000 — 
to  the  university  and  adding  $65,000  in  casli 
to  make  up  the  sales  price  of  $115,000. 

In  1964,  the  ye.ir  Daniel  died.  Haynswcrai 
began  to  donate  the  property  back  to  Fur- 
man. At  that  time  he  was  a  member  of  the 
advisory  council  to  the  university  and  the 
director  of  the  Furman  Charitable  Trust,  a 
foundation  which  has  donated  substantially 
to  the  university. 


The  process  of  transfer  was  arranged  over 
a  five-year  period,  during  each  of  which  years 
Haynsworth  donated  a  one-fifth  Interest, 
stating  the  total  value  of  the  property  still  at 
$115,000.  He  claimed  a  charitable  deduction 
In  each  of  the  five  years 

On  April  1.  1968,  Haynsworth  completed 
the  transaction  with  a  deed  of  the  entire 
property,  as  a  part  of  which  he  and  Mrs. 
Haynsworth  retained  a  life  estate — the  right 
to  live  in  the  residence  as  long  as  either  is 
alive. 

So  Daniel  wound  up  paying  no  tax  on  the 
transfer  of  his  property  and  In  addition  was 
able  to  take  a  tax  deduction  of  $115,000: 
Judge  Haynsworth  has  a  house  In  which  he 
and  his  wife  may  live  for  their  lifetime — and 
to  offset  the  purchase  price  he.  too.  has  had  a 
shelter  for  income  for  five  years:  the  uni- 
versity has  some  cash  and  will  one  day  have 
the  property. 

The  legality  of  all  this  depends  on  the 
arms'  length  nature  of  the  transactions. 
Haynsworth  was  at  no  time  in  a  position  to 
deal  at  arms'  length  with  Furman.  some  of 
whose  gifts  he  helped  to  manage  and  whose 
president  he  regularly  advised. 

As  to  Daniel,  of  course,  the  situation  may 
well  be  different,  although  Daniel— an 
"Elsenhower-Democrat"  like  Haynsworth — 
was  a  sponsor  of  Haynsworth  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Circuit  Court.  And  the  11-day 
gap  between  Daniel's  gift  of  the  house  and 
Haynsworth's  purchase  does  raise  a  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  ail  coincidence. 

-All  that  is  certain  is  that  in  this  matter,  as 
in  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  and  the  companies 
whose  stock  he  held  while  he  ruled  on  their 
cases.  Haynsworth  managed  his  affairs  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  his  supporters  a  record 
about  which  the  best  they  can  say  is  that  it 
was  all  legal. 

Copyright  l'.J69.  Los  Angeles  Times 

Haynsworth  Home  Gift 

In  1958.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Charles  Daniel 
started  construction  of  a  large  new  home  in 
Greenville.  South  Carolina.  At  that  time  Mrs. 
Daniel,  who  held  title  to  the  home  in  which 
they  were  living,  gave  a  one-half  interest  in 
that  home  to  Furman  University.  In  1959. 
Mrs.  Daniel  gave  Furman  University  the  re- 
maining one-half  interest  in  the  old  Daniel 
home. 

The  deductions  for  these  gifts  were  taken 
on  the  Daniel  tax  returns  In  1958  and  1959. 
but  the  deed  was  not  recorded  until  May. 
1960.  The  delay  in  recording  the  deed  was  at 
the  request  of  Mrs.  Daniel,  who  did  not  want 
publicity  in  connection  with  the  gift  of  the 
home  to  Furman  University. 

In  May.  1960.  Judge  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth. Jr.,  purchased  the  Daniel  home  for 
the  appraised  value  of  $115,000.  F\innan 
University  had  no  need  for  this  type  of  home. 
but  did  need  the  money  and  accepted  Judge 
Haynsworth's  offer.  In  purchasing  the  home. 
Judge  Haynsworth  gave  the  university  $65.- 
000  m  cash  along  with  his  former  home, 
which  had  an  appraised  value  at  that  time 
of  $50,000.  <The  former  Haynsworth  home 
was  actually  sold  by  the  university  for  $50.- 
000.  so  this  was  not  an  imaginary  figure  ) 

There  was  no  arrangement  or  even  dis- 
cussion between  Senator  Daniel  and  Mrs 
Daniel  and  the  Haynsworths  In  connection 
with  the  gift  of  the  house  to  Furman  and 
the  subsequent  purchase  by  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. The  Daniels,  looking  foru-ard  to  mov- 
ing into  a  new  and  much  more  elaborate 
home,  permitted  the  old  home  to  fall  into 
disrepair  in  the  last  two  years  they  were  liv- 
ing in  it.  while  paying  rent  to  the  tiniver- 
sity. 

Upon  moving  Into  the  old  Daniels'  home  in 
June  of  1960.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Haynsworth 
improved  it  with  remodeling,  air  condition- 
ing, and  landscaping.  The  total  cash  outlay 
In  connection  with  these  improvements  were 
in  excess  of  $10,000. 

In  1963,  the  Hayns-^-orth  concluded  that 
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the  children  were  not  coming  home  to  Oreen- 
vUle  to  live,  and  they  then  decided  to  give 
the  home  to  Purman  University  and  retained 
a  life  estate.  Under  this  arrangement.  Judge 
Haynsworth  and  Mrs.  Haynsworth  retained 
the  right  to  live  in  the  house  during  his  life 
and  her  life:  during  that  time  they  were 
liable  to  pay  real  estate  taxes,  other  taxes, 
insurance,  and  maintenance  on  the  property. 

In  1983,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Haynsworth  held 
clear  title  to  the  home  for  which  they  had 
paid  $116,000,  and  upon  which  they  had  ex- 
pended more  than  $10,000  for  Improvements. 
The  appraised  value  at  that  time  was  $163.- 
000    and  the  replacement  value  was  $184,000. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Haynsworth  could  have 
retained  the  home  for  their  estate  They 
could  have  sold  It  for  something  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $153,000.  They  could  have 
made  a  gift  of  the  home  to  any  university, 
including  Purman  University,  and  claimed 
something  between  $126,000  (which  includes 
the  more  than  $10,000  cash  outlay)  and  the 
$153,000  (appraised  market  value)  as  a  tax 
base  for  deductions  on  federal  tax  returns. 
Judge  Haynsworth  chose  to  give  the  home  to 
P\irman  University,  the  school  from  which 
he  was  graduated  and  which  was  named  after 
one  of  hla  ancestors  His  close  relationship 
with  the  unlveirslty,  and  his  membership  at 
that  time  on  the  University  Advisory  Coun- 
cil wja.  no  barrier  to  him  making  a  gift 
of  thft  family  home  to  the  university  while 
retaining  a  life  estate  for  himself  and  his 
wife. 

Judge  Haynsworth  passed  up  the  legal 
right  to  claim  the  "market  value"  of  $153,000 
on  the  home  as  the  base  for  his  tax  deduc- 
tion. Instead,  he  took  the  $116,000  figure, 
which  represented  the  sum  he  paid  for  the 
home  In  1960.  He  arranged  to  take  the  de- 
duction over  a  nve-year  period  as  provided  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  laws  and  regu- 
lations. 

Pursuant  to  a  table  prepared  by  the  IRS, 
Judge  Haynsworth  took  the  following  de- 
ductions: 

1963      $9,844.46 

1964    I- 10.126.98 

1966    I 10.414  00 

19gg  ; 10.996  00 

1968    mi-Il-lZ---- 11,294.00 


Total 52-  673.44 

The  variations  follow  the  IRS  tax  table 
where  a  life  estate  Is  retained  by  persons  of 
the  ages  of  Judige  and  Mrs.  Haynsworth 

Instead  of  being  an  Illegal  or  questionable 
act.  this  was  a  commendable  act.  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  no  conversations  or  ar- 
rangements with  Senator  Daniel  In  connec- 
tion with  his  purchase  of  this  house,  and  all 
of  the  evidence  indicates  that  these  were 
two  separate  and  unrelated  gifts  of  the  same 
home  to  Purman  University. 

Judge  Haynsworth  Is  not  now  and  has 
never  been  a  trustee  of  Purman  University. 

Since  early  1961,  he  has  been  a  member 
of  a  Purman  UlUverslty  Advisory  Council 
•Ehls  council  was  established  by  the  uni- 
versity in  October.  1960,  Ave  months  after 
Judge  Haynsworth  had  purchased  the  old 
Daniel  home.  Judge  Haynsworth  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  council  in  early  1961  and  has 
served  on  that  council  since  that  time. 

This  Advisory  Council  Is  a  "visiting  board" 
with  no  authority  In  the  operations  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  university.  It  has  only 
the  authority  to  advise  and  recommend 

At  the  time  he  purchased  the  Daniel  home 
In  May,  1960.  Judge  Haynsworth  had  no  ofB- 
clal  connection  with  Purman  University 
other  than  that  of  a  loyal  alumnus  and  as  a 
public  spirited  citizen  of  Greenville  who  con- 
sistently contributed  money  to  support  this 
local  educational  institution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  simply  wanted  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  I  think 
perhaps  this  was  a  part  of  the  effort 
to  create  the  appearance  of  Impropriety, 
which  was  successfully  done.  I  do  hope 
that  by  the  Senate  action  today,  we 
have  not  destroyed  Judge  Haynsworth's 
future. 

That  is  the  only  comment  I  have. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  3  months  I  -have  listened  to  the 
debate  regarding  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Haynsworth,  participated  in  col- 
loquy and  discussion,  and  wrestled  with 
the  decision  that  confronts  me. 

I  believe  the  President  has  responded 
appropriately  to  the  challenge  of  creat- 
ing a  more  vital  balance  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Nation's  Highest  Court. 
When  President  Nixon  nominated  War- 
ren Burger,  a  "strict  constructionist"  or 
judicial  conservative,  for  Chief  Justice,  I 
endorsed  him  warmly  and  gave  him  my 
full  support. 

As  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  for 
Oregon  for  8  years.  I  made  nearly  100 
judicial  appointments.  In  each  case.  I 
sought  to  weigh  their  legal  expertise, 
their  philosophy,  and.  of  particular  Im- 
portance, their  personal  character  as  I 
made  these  decisions.  I  have  employed 
these  same  criteria  as  I  have  given  long 
and  serious  thought  to  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Haynsworth. 

I  have  not  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
consistently  clear  logic  or  irrefutable 
evidence  on  either  side  of  this  case  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate.  Valid  questions  and 
objections  have  been  raised,  and  a 
thorough- going  defense  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth has  been  offered. 

As  I  have  considered  the  total  picture, 
it  has  now  become  my  strong  conviction 
that  the  debate  within  this  body,  the 
deep  division  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  doubt,  discord  and  polarization 
created  by  this  issue  have  destroyed  the 
possibility  of  effective  service  by  Judge 
Haynsworth  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  same  manner,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  Justice  Portas  no  longer  ffould 
function  constructively  after  serious 
ethical  questions  had  been  raised,  focus- 
ing public  concern  on  the  integrity  of  the 
Court. 

This  nomination  will  not  reestablish 
the  trust  and  respect  that  is  needed  so 
gravely  today  for  our  Nation's  Highest 
Court.  For  the  sake  of  the  Court.  I  op- 
posed it. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

LIABILITY  OF  NATIONAL  BANKS 
FOR  CERTAIN  TAXES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ihe  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  cf  Calendar  No. 


523,  H.R.  7491.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill 
may  be  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Dole 
in  the  chair).  The  bill  wUl  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  7491 )  to  clarify  the  liability  of 
national  banks  for  certain  taxes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enactint:' 
clause  and  insert: 

TAXATION    OP    NATIONAt    BANKS 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  5219  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.S.C  548)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•5.  (a)  In  addlUon  to  the  other  methods 
of  UxaUon  authorized  by  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  subject  to  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  speclflcally  set 
forth  in  such  provisions,  a  State  or  pwUtlcal 
subdivision  thereof  may  impose  any  tax 
which  Is  Imposed  generally  on  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis  throughout  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  (Other 
than  a  tax  on  intangible  personal  property) 
on  a  national  bank  having  Its  principal  of- 
fice within  such  State  In  the  bame  manner 
and  to  same  extent  as  such  tax  Is  im- 
posed on  a  bank  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  such  State. 

■(b)  Except  as  otherwise  herein  provided 
the  legislature  of  each  State  may  impose, 
and  may  authorize  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  to  impose,  the  following  taxes  on  .i 
naUonal  bank  not  having  Its  principal  office 
located  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
State,  If  such  taxes  are  Imposed  generally 
throughout  such  jurisdiction  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis: 

"(1)  Sales  taxes  and  use  taxes  comple- 
mentary thereto  upon  purchases,  sales,  and 
use  within  such  Jurisdiction. 

"(2)  Taxes  on  real  property  or  on  the  oc- 
cupancy of  real  property  located  within  such 
jurisdiction. 

"(3)  Taxes  (Including  documentary  stamp 
taxes)  on  the  execution,  delivery,  or  recorda- 
tion of  documents  within  such  Jurisdiction. 
"(4(  Taxes  on  tangible  personal  property 
(not  Including  cash  or  currency)  located 
within  such  jurisdiction. 

"(5)  License,  registration,  transfer,  excise, 
or  other  fees  or  taxes  Imposed  on  the  owner- 
ship, use.  or  transfer  of  tangible  personal 
properly  located  within  such  Jurisdiction. 

"(c)  No  sale  tax  or  use  tax  complementary 
thereto  shall  be  Imposed  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  5  tipon  purchases,  sales,  and  use 
within  the  taxing  JurlsdicUon  of  tangible 
personal  property  which  Is  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  a  written  contract  of  purchase  entered 
Into  by  a  national  bank  prior  to  September  I 
1969. 

•(d)  As  used  in  this  paragraph  5.  the  term 
■State'  means  any  of  the  several  States  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  Guam." 

(b)  Effective  on  January  1,  19'72,  sectio:i 
5219  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  5219.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
law.  a  State  or  political  subdl"'slon  thereof 
may  Impose  any  tax  which  is  imposed  gen- 
eraUv  on  a  nondiscriminatory  brsls  through- 
out t*'"  ji-Isdlctlon  of  such  State  or  political 
Ev'::..  ion  on  a  natlo:ial  bank  haring  lt.<^ 
prln  Ipjl  office  within  such  State  In  the  same 
m   nner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  such  tax 
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18  imposed  on  a  bank  organized  and  exUUng 
under  the  laws  of  such  State. 

•(b)  Except  as  otherwise  herein  provided, 
the  legislature  of  each  State  may  Impose  and 
may  authorize  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  to  impose,  the  foUowUig  taxes  on  a 
national  bank  not  having  its  principal  office 
located  within  4he  Jurisdiction  of  such  State. 
It  such  taxes  are  Imposed  generally  through- 
out such  jurlsdlcUon  on  a  nondiscriminatory 

basis :  , 

"(1)  Sales  taxes  and  u:e  taxes  comple- 
mentary thereto  upon  purchases,  sales,  and 
use  within  such  Jurisdiction. 

i2i  Taxes  on  real  property  or  on  the 
occupancy  of  real  property  located  within 
bucb  Jurisdiction. 

"(3)  Taxes  ( including  documentary  stamp 
taxes)  on  the  execution,  delivery,  or  recorda- 
tion of  documents  within  such  Jurisdiction. 
••(4)  Taxes  on  tangible  personal  property 
,not  including  cash  or  currency)  located 
within  such  jurisdiction. 

"(5)  License,  registration,  transfer,  exer- 
cise or  other  fees  or  taxes  imposed  on  the 
ownership,  use,  or  transfer  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  located  within  such  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

"(C)  No  sales  tax  or  use  tax  complemen- 
tary thereto  shall  be  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section  upon  purchases,  sales,  and  use 
within  the  taxing  Jurisdiction  of  tangible 
personal  property  which  is  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  a  written  contract  of  purchase  entered 
into  by  a  national  bank  prior  to  September  1. 
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"(d)  The  legislature  of  each  State  may  im- 
pose, and  may  authorize  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  to  Impose,  taxes  on  the  In- 
come of  any  individual  derived  from  divi- 
dends paid  on  the  shares  of  any  national 
bank.  If  such  taxes  are  Imposed  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis. 

■■(e)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
■5tate'  means  any  of  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo.  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam." 

SAVINGS    PBOVISION 

Sec  2  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  tax  may  be  imposed  on  any 
bank  by  or  under  the  authority  of  any  State 
legislation  In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  if  such  bank  is  not 
required  to  pay  the  tax  prior  to  such  date, 
unless  the  Imposition  of  such  tax  on  such 
bank  Is  authorized  by  affirmative  action  of 
the  State  legislature  after  such  date. 

STUDY    BY    BOARD    OF    COVCBNOBS    OF   THE 
rCDCRAL     RESEHVE     SYSTEM 

SEC  3  (a)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  (herelnalter  referred 
to  as  the  ■Board')  shall  make  a  study  to 
determine  the  probable  effects  on  the  bank- 
ing systems  of  the  Nation  if  banks  were  sub- 
ject to  ( 1 )  taxes  on  Intangible  personal  prop- 
erty imposed  by  any  State  or  other  Jurisdic- 
tion within  which  their  principal  offices  are 
located,  and  (2)  taxes  (other  than  those 
enumerated  In  paragraph  5(b)  of  section 
5219  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by 
this  Act)  imposed  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis  by  any  State,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  without  regard  to  whether  the  prin- 
cipal offices  of  such  banks  were  located 
within  the  taxing  jurisdiction.  In  conduct- 
ing such  study  the  Board  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  and  appropri- 
ate State  banking  and  taxing  authorities. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  make  a  report  of  the 
results  of  Its  study  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  December  31.  1970.  Such  report  shall 
Include  the  Board's  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  desirability  of  permitting 
banks  to  be  subject  to  the  taxes  referred  tc 
in  subsection  ( a ) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Gravkl  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  as  presently  before  the  Senate  was 
offered  in  the  Senate  originally  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida,  who 
has  had  a  very  deep  interest  in  this 
matter.  Also,  a  somewhat  similar  House 
bill  was  offered. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  simple,  al- 
though the  implications  of  the  bill  are 
very  complex. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  try  to 
give  the  States  an  opportunity  to  tax 
the  banks  in  those  States  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

This  is  hard  to  do  because  the  present 
law,  section  5219  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
currently  provides  a  list  of  taxes  which 
can  be  imposed  on  national  banks  by 
States  or  their  political  subdivisions.  The 
list  is  explicit  and  contains  a  number  of 
detailed  and  cumbersome  exceptions.  The 
courts  have  repeatedly  ruled  that  the 
taxes  specified  in  section  5219  are  ex- 
clusive; that  is,  they  are  the  only  taxes 
that  can  be  imposed  by  a  State  govern- 
ment on  a  national  bank. 

This  method  of  restricting  State  taxa- 
tion of  national  banks  had  its  inception 
approximately  100  years  ago. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
the  effect  that  the  time  on  the  bill  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
was  saying,  the  purpose  of  this  bUl  is  to 
give  the  States  and  their  subdivisions 
the  opportunity  to  tax  banks  within  their 
jurisdiction  in  the  same  way  that  they 
tax  other  businesses,  and  eUminate  a  dis- 
crimination which  goes  back  100  years. 
That  discrimination  was  designed  to  re- 
strict the  power  of  State  governments 
from  levying  taxes  on  national  banks  in 
response  to  taxes  levied  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  State  banks. 

That  was,  of  course,  at  a  time  when 
some  of  the  States  were  moving  into 
Federal  areas,  such  as  coining  money, 
and  there  was  a  very  complex  situation, 
which  resulted  in  this  kind  of  protection. 
The  States  have  utilized  a  number  of 
methods  to  deal  with  the  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  fact  that  national  banks  are 
not  liable  for  the  same  State  taxes  as 
State  banks. 

Some  States  have  exempted  State 
banks  from  liability  for  any  States  taxes 
which  national  banks  are  required  to 
pay   There,  the  State  may  or  may  not 


have  attempted  to  achieve  equality  be- 
tween banks  and  other  businesses  by  tax- 
ing banks  at  a  higher  rate  on  the  allow- 
able taxes  than  other  businesses  pay.  This 
type  of  device  is  at  best  uncertain. 

Regardless  of  the  method  employed  by 
the  particular  State  in  an  attempt  to 
achieve  equality,  there  is  always  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  has  actually  been 
achieved,  be  it  equality  between  State 
and  National  banks,  or  equality  between 
banks  and  other  businesses. 

There  may  have  at  one  time  been  jus- 
tification for  giving  national  banks  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  which  were  denied 
State  banks,  under  the  theory  that  na- 
tional banks  are  peculiarly  an  instru- 
mentaUty  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and.  as  such,  hold  a  unique  and  distinct 
position  from  that  of  other  institutions. 
Without  specifically  addressing  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  national  banks  remain, 
in  substance,  such  a  Federal  instrumen- 
taUty,  the  committee  is  agreed  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  justification  for  Con- 
gress continuing  to  grant  national  banks 
immunities  from  State  taxation  which 
are  not  afforded  State  banks. 


STATE   AUTONOMY   IN   TAXATION 

Incidentally,  the  committee  is  in  full 
according  with  the  principle  that  every 
State  government  should  be  allowed  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  autonomy  with 
regard  to  the  formulation  of  its  tax 
structure.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
agrees  in  principle  with  the  objective  of 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

However,  certain  problems  were 
pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
proach taken  in  the  bUl  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  existence  of  some  of 
those  problems  justified  correctmg 
amendments. 

I  shaU  mention  just  briefly  two  par- 
ticular problems. 

INTANGIBLE  PEBSONAl.  PROPERTY   TAXES 

The  committee  beheves  that  the  great- 
est concern  about  possible  increased  in- 
tangible personal  property  taxation  ol 
banks  stems  from  uncertainty  about  the 
magnitude  of  the  impact  of  the  sudden 
imposition  of  additional  such  taxes  on 
the  banking  systems.  Accordmgly.  the 
committee  believes  it  wise  to  prohibit 
initiaUy    the    Imposition    of    mtangible 
personal  property  texes  other  than  those 
which  were  authorized  in  section  52 1& 
and    to    require    the    Federal    Reserve 
Board,  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  appropriate 
State  banking  and  taxing  authorities,  to 
conduct  a  study  of  intangible  personal 
property  taxation  and  its  unpact  on  the 
banking  systems.  The  report  would  be 
made  on  or  before  December  31.  1970. 
a  Uttle  over  a  year  from  now.  and  would 
not  be  effective  untU  1  year  later  than 
that,  that  is.  January  1,  1972.  The  pro- 
hibition   against    additional    intangible 
personal  property  taxes  would,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  be  automatically 
repealed  unless  Congress  acts  to  the  con- 
trary during  the  intervening  time. 

The  committee  wants  it  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  prohibition  agamst 
intangible  personal  property  taxes  con- 
tained in  the  proposed  new  paragraph 
5(b)   is  not  a  prohibition  against  the 
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continued  Imposition  of  any  tax  under 
the  authority  of  section  5219  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  as  it  now  reads.  The  pro- 
hibition— which  would  be  repealed  on 
January  1,  1972 — is  against  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  new  intangible  personal 
property  tax  which  is  not  authorized  un- 
der section  5219  as  it  is  immediately 
amended  by  this  act. 

There  is  Just  one  other  section  I  wish 
to  discuss. 

THE    MECHANICS    OF    THE    CHANGE    IN     LAW 

Strenuous  objection  was  made  to  an 
amendment  to  the  existing  law  which 
would  Immediately  wipe  out  the  language 
of  the  existing  section  5219  and  replace 
It  with  the  broader  language  giving  ef- 
fect to  the  Intended  substantive  amend- 
ment. Reference  was  made  to  those 
States,  such  as  Missouri,  in  which  the 
State  legislation  concerning  taxation  of 
banks  has  made  specific  reference  to  sec- 
tion 5219  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  The 
concern  is  that  by  repealing  section  5219, 
the  taxing  authority  under  existing  State 
legislation  might  in  some  way  be  im- 
paired. 

In  order  to  alleviate  this  possible  prob- 
lem, the  committee  agreed  to  leave  intact 
the  existing  language  of  section  5219.  A 
new  subsection  is  added  to  section  5219 
which  deals  with  the  expanded  taxing 
authority  being  immediately  granted. 
This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing the  States  to  take  immediately  the 
necessary  action  to  impose  the  additional 
allowed  taxes  if  they  see  fit.  At  the  same 
time,  thase  States  which  might  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  immediate  repeal 
of  the  existing  language  will  be  triven  2 
years  in  which  to  effect  the  necessary 
State  statutory  changes. 

The  bill  then  provides  that,  as  of 
January  1.  1972,  section  5219  is  amended 
to  do  away  with  the  detailed  and  rather 
cumbersome  language  of  the  current  sec- 
tion 5219  and  replace  it  with  a  simple 
broad  statement  of  law.  The  major  effect 
of  the  January  1,  1972.  amendment  is  to 
remove  specifically  the  prohibition 
against  intangible  personal  property 
taxes  which  might  be  levied  by  the  States 
on  national  banks  whose  principal  offices 
are  located  within  that  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  I  supported 
the  bill.  I  voted  for  its  reference  to  the 
Senate.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  pur- 
pose and  the  reason  for  the  pending  leg- 
islation. However.  I  have  had  called  to 
m>'  attention  since  the  bill  was  reported 
the  fact  that  there  is  one  provision  of 
the  bill  which  may  create  very  serious 
problems. 

I  am  sure  that  this  contingency  was 
not  thous;ht  of  by  either  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  or  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  realize  that  there  is  nothing  like  this 
section  in  the  House  bill,  so  that  the 
matter  will  be  in  conference.  I  do  not 
expect  to  ask  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the 
measure  today  for  that  reason.  But  I 
would  like  to  make  the  record  .so  that 
before  the  measure  goes  to  conference 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
Senate  will  realize  the  problem. 

Beginning  on  line  23  of  page  5  and 


continuing  through  line  4  of  page  6  is 
what  is  headed  the  Savings  Provision 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  tax  may  be  imposed  on  any  bank 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  any  State  leg- 
islation in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  If  such  bank  Is  not  re- 
quired to  pay  the  tax  prior  to  such  date, 
unless  the  imposition  of  such  tax  on  such 
bank  Is  authorized  by  affirmative  action  of 
the  State  legislature  after  such  date. 

To  try  to  say  that  in  nontechnical 
language,  there  is  apparently  at  least 
one  State  in  which  the  existing  taxes 
on  the  State  banks  are  considered  to  be 
onerous,  and  the  national  banks  do  not 
want  to  have  that  pattern  of  existing 
taxes  automatically  applied  to  them 
when  the  bill  passes.  They  therefore  say 
that  even  though  these  taxes  do  exist 
now  and  are  applied  to  State  banks  and 
even  though  the  pending  bill  gives  the 
power  to  apply  them  to  national  banks, 
the  national  banks  should  not  be  In- 
cluded without  a  specific  act  by  the  vari- 
otLs  State  legislatures.  This  sounds  rea- 
sonable, and  the  committee  approved  it, 
I  suppose,  unanimously. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  since 
that  time,  that  this  measure  would  au- 
tomatically force  every  State  legislature 
to  meet  to  consider  the  general  subject 
of  tlie  taxation  of  banks.  And  since  the 
States  are  having  trouble  raising  rev- 
enue, instead  of  accomplishing  what  we 
had  hoped  to  accomplish  — which  was  to 
bring  national  banks  under  existing  State 
law.s — we  may  open  it  up  and  force  the 


Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  about  ready  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I   have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  I  yield 
t-o  the  Senator  from  Florida  all  my  time 
if  he  wishes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
handled  the  bill  and  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee  and  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr  Sparkman  > .  the  chaii-man  of 
the  full  committee,  not  only  for  prompt 
hearings  of  the  measure  but  also  for  the 
agreement  to  take  up  the  mea-sure  so 
that  we  can  .uet  it.  we  hope,  to  conference. 

Mr.  President,  the  act  permitting 
States  and  local  units  of  government  to 
tax  national  banking  units  was  passed  a 
long  time  ago.  I  have  been  told  that  it 
was  about  100  years  ago.  However.  I 
could  not  support  that  statement  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  almost  precisely  correct.  It 
was  in  1863. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  was  more  than  100 


States  to  open  up  the  matter  so  that  botli    years  ago.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


the  national  and  State  banks  will  be 
called  upon  to  face  a  more  onerous  tax 
burden  than  now  exists. 

I  think  that  by  calling  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  in  this  brief  dis- 
cussion. I  have  probably  laid  the  basis 
for  serious  consideration  of  the  matter  in 
conference.  Therefore,  I  will  not  press  for 
a  vote  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  veiT 
much  appreciate  this.  We  had  a  chance 
to  discuss  the  matter  just  before  the  bill 
was  called  up  for  consideration  on  the 
floor.  I  think  that  there  is  great  merit 
in  the  objection  of  the  Senator  to  that 
pa'-ticular  section.  However,  this  was  a 
section  that  was  put  in  after  consider- 
able discussion  by  the  committee. 

I  most  appreciate  the  suggestion  that 
we  consider  it  seriously  in  conference. 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  has  raised 
an  objection  that  would  indicate  to  me 
that  we  certainly  should  consider 
whether  it  should  remain  in  the  law 
after   we   act  on   the   measure. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  agree  with 
tile  Senator  from  Utah  that  this  particu- 
lar aspect  of  the  language  did  not  occur 
to  any  of  us  during  the  discussion  in  the 
committee.  This  is  a  new  approach  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  This  is  a 
new  approach  which,  I  think,  was  not 
considered,  but  which  might  well  have 
persuaded  us  to  knock  it  out.  However,  I 
prefer,  if  the  Senate  agrees,  to  take  this 
to  conference  because  we  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  discuss  it  completely. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  the  last 
revision  was  made  in  about  1926  and  that 
there  has  been  no  serious  consideration 
in  this  field  until  the  Supreme  Couit 
passed  recently  upon  a  case  in  which  it 
iield — and  I  suspect  properly  held — that 
the  only  taxes  which  could  be  levied  on 
national  banks  by  States  or  local  units 
of  government  were  those  sijecifically 
permitted  by  the  existing  Federal  law. 

Under  that  decision,  certain  taxes 
levied  by  the  State  which  I  represent  in 
part,  the  State  of  Florida,  were  held  to 
be  illegal  when  levied  against  national 
banking  institutions,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  levied  against  State  banks 
and  also  against  the  .savings  and  loan 
institutions. 

Since  the  State  of  Florida  has  legisla- 
tion which,  in  effect,  exempts  State  banks 
from  any  taxes  levied  against  national 
banks  which  national  banks  do  not  have 
to  pay.  this  meant  that  the  State  banks 
also  were  exempted  from  these  particu- 
lar taxes  not  .specifically  permitted  by 
Federal  law.  And  since  my  State  has  a 
similar  provision  affecting  .savings  and 
loan  in.'^titutions,  the  same  result  ob- 
tained there. 

So.  the  total  loss  of  taxes  in  the  State 
of  Florida,  as  I  am  told  by  the  comp- 
troller of  our  State,  who  has  charge  of 
the  collection  of  State  taxes,  is  some- 
where between  $25  million  and  S27  mil- 
lion a  vear.  That  is  a  rather  serious  defi- 
cit in  tne  tax  potentiality. 

The  comptroller,  as  well  as  the  bank- 
ing organizations  and  the  building  and 
loan  organizations  of  my  State,  request- 
ed that  I  introduce  legislation  on  this 
subject.  The  purpose  of  the  legislation 
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was  solely  to  exempt  the  banking  laws  of 
the  States— my  State  and  all  others— 
from  the  prohibition  expressed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  I  men- 
tioned and  to  permit  the  States  and  local 
institutions  to  levy  the  taxes  which  now 
prevail  imder  State  laws,  not  only  in  my 
State  but  in  other  States  as  well. 

The   fact   is    that    the   Senator   from 
Florida  introduced  a  bill— and  he  has  no 
pride  of  authorship  in  the  bill— known 
as  S   2906.  It  was  drafted  by  the  attor- 
neys for  the  State  comptroller  of  Florida. 
That  bill  went  to  the  able  committee,  to 
which  the  measure  passed  by  the  other 
body    H.R.   7491.   generally   referred   to 
as  the  Patman  bill,  has  been  referred. 
Other  measures  were  suggested,  includ- 
ing one  by  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation.   The   matter   came   before   this 
learned  committee  and  after  the  taking 
of  testimony  which  appears  in  the  print- 
ed record,  the  hearing  having  been  held 
on  September  24  of  this  year,  the  com- 
mittee fotind  much  to  be  desired  when 
thpy  con.sidered  my  bill,  and  I  believe 
thev   felt   that  the  House  bill,   the  so- 
called  Patman  bill,  had  gone  too  far.  I 
certainly  am  of  that  opinion.  So  the  com- 
mittee, with  the  assistance  of  its  able 
staff  and  members  of  the  committee  who 
themselves  have  experience  in  this  field, 
reported  what  amoimts  to  a  committee 
substitute  for  the  House  bill. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  plain.  Mr. 
President— I  hove  already  stated  this  to 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
are  concerned  with  this  matter — that  I 
think  this  bill  is  romg  to  have  to  be 
rewritten  in  conference.  What  I  am 
anxioas  to  do  is  to  get  the  bill  which 
bears  a  House  number  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  m  conference.  I  am  perfectly 
willins:  to  leave  it  to  the  joint  judgment 
of  the  able  senior  members  of  the  Senate 
committee  and  similar  members  of  the 
Hou=e  committee  who  will  in  conference 
take  uo  the  matter  in  the  light  of  all 
the  facts  now  available. 

I  am  simply  hopmg  that  the  matter 
can  be  decided  before  we  go  heme  at 
Christina^,  and  preferably  within  the 
next  few  days,  because  my  own  State  has 
to  act  before  the  calendar  year  is  out — 
and  I  am  told  that  some  ether  States  are 
in  the  same  situation— if  they  hope  to 
collect  taxes  for  this  year. 

So  I  am  gomg  to  ask  for  a  very  unusual 
procedure  to  te  followed.  In  order  that 
the  conference  may  have  before  it  the 
entire  matter.  I  w  nder  if  Senat'Ts  m 
both  .sides  would  be  agreeable  to  includ- 
ing in  the  Recorti  the  ropirt  of  the 
committee  and  the  individual  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  <  Mr.  Tower*. 
While  this  is  not  generally  permissible, 
this  is  a  .'^hr'rt  report  and  it  '-:hov.s  the 
conflicting;  views  that  were  ;n  the  com- 
mittee. My  understanding  is  that  at  that 
time  the  Senator  from  Texas  was  the 
(■nly  one  who  ob.iected  to  certain  pro- 
visions in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  is  an 
excellent   suggestion. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
an  excerpt  from  the  report  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (91-530)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


State  Taxation  or  National  Banks 

HISTORY    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  bill  H.R.  7491,  was  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Patman  on  February  24,  1»69.  The  blU,  with 
an  amendment,  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
on  June  9,  1969.  The  House  passed  the  bill  on 
July  17  1969.  Hearings  were  held  before  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
HR  7491  and  other  bills  and  proposals  on 
September  24,  1969.  On  November  4.  1969.  the 
committee  ordered  that  the  bill,  with  amend- 
ment, be  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate. 

BACKGROUND     OF     THE     LEGISLATION 

section  5219  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12 
use  548)  currently  provides  a  list  of  taxes 
which  can  be  imposed  on  n«"°f  f  .^^"'^l.?^^ 
States  or  their  political  subdivisions.  Tiie 
list  is  explicit  and  contains  a  number  of  de- 
tailed and  cumbersome  exceptions.  The 
lo  rfs  have  repeatedly  ruled  that  the  taxes 
specified  in  section  5219  are  exclusUe^  they 
are  the  only  taxes  that  can  be  Imposed  by  a 
State  government  on   a  national  bank. 

This  method  of  restricting  State  taxation 
of  national  banks  had  Us  Inception  aPPro^^l- 
matelv  100  vears  aeo.  It  was  designed  to  re- 
strict "the  power  of  State  governments  from 
levying  taxes  on  national  banks  in  response 
to  taxes  levied  by  the  Federal  Government 
on  State  banks.  »,  ,    „« 

The  States  have  utilized  a  number  of 
methods  to  deal  with  the  problems  arising 
from  the  fact  that  national  banks  are  not 
nable  for  the  same  State  taxes  as  State  banks. 
Some  States  have  exempted  State  banks 
from  liability  for  any  States  taxes  which  na- 
tional banks  are  required  to  pay.  There  the 
State  may  or  may  not  have  attempted  to 
achieve  equality  between  banks  and  other 
businesses  by  taxlne  banks  at  a  higher  rate 
on  the  allow'able  taxes  than  other  businesses 
pav  This  type  of  device  is  at  best  uncertain. 
'  Regardless  of  the  method  employed  by  the 
particular  State  in  an  attempt  to  achieve 
equality,  there  Is  always  a  question  of 
whether  it  has  actually  been  achieved,  be  It 
equality  between  State  r>nd  National  banks. 
nr  equality  between  banks  and  other  busl- 

11PSS8S. 

There  may  have  at  one  time  been  lustlfi- 
cation  lor  plvlng  national  banks  privileges 
:>rd  immunities  which  were  denied  State 
banks,  under  the  theory  that  national  banks 
•ire  peculiarly  an  instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and.  as  such,  hold  a  tinlque 
and  distinct  position  from  that  of  other  m- 
..titutions.  Without  specifically  addressing 
the  question  of  whether  n.itional  banks  re- 
main in  substance,  such  a  Federal  instru- 
mentality, the  committee  is  agreed  that 
•here  is  no  loneer  anv  justification  for  Con- 
gress continuing  to  grant  national  banks  im- 
munities from  State  taxation  which  are  not 
afforded  State  banks. 


PTATE    AUTONOMY    IN    TAXATION 

T>'e  committee  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
i,-r.clpl°  Th3t  every  State  povernme-  t  =hou!d 
he  allowed  the  createst  possible  degree  of 
a-itcnomv  with  regard  to  the  formulatirn  <.f 
■•s  tax  structure.  Accordingiy.  the  ccmmitt32 
agrees  in  principle  with  the  otaiective  ci  the 
bill  passed  bv  the  House  of  Representatives 
However,  certain  problem^  were  pr.mted 
r.ut  in  co-nection  with  the  approich  -aKen 
in  the  bill  passed  bv  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  committee  bcUe\es  that  the 
existence  of  some  of  those  problems  iiistified 
correcting  amendments  Tho.<=e  -..mendir.ents 
and  the  problems  they  dsal  with  .ire  dis- 
cussed below 

INTANGIBLE  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  TAXES 

In  the  statement  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee bv  the  Hon.  William  McC.  Marun. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  It 
is  stated  that  there  is  merit  in  excluding 
taxes  on  InUnglble  personal  property.  By 
way  of  Justification,  he  stated  that  such  a 
tax  •••    •    •   hits  hardest  those  financial  in- 


stitutions whose  assets  consist  almost  wholly 
of  intangibles:  so  a  tax  that  appeared  to  be 
nondiscriminatory  could  operate  unfairly  in 
practice  If  applied  to  banks.  •  The  commit- 
tee is  aware  of  the  argument  that  the  same 
statement  would  be  equally  true  if  applied 
to  tangible  property  taxes  and  their  impaf* 
on  financial  Institutions,  which  have  httie 
tangible  propertv,  compared  to  their  impact 
on  manufacturing  corporations,  which  have 
almost  all  tangible  property 

The  committee  also  notes  that  some  of  tue 
uxes  on  national  banks  now  being  allowed 
under  the  present  section  5219  are  consid- 
ered forms  of  intangible  personal  property 
taxes  On  the  other  hand,  the  taxes  listed  in 
the  new  section  5(b),  relating  to  interstate 
taxation,  are  not  considered  to  be  taxes  on 
intangible  personal  property  as  that  term 
is  used  in  the  new  section  5(ai.  and  they 
could  be  imposed  on  national  banks  by  the 
States  during  the  period  up  to  January  1, 
1972    as  well  as  after  that  date. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  greatest 
concern  about  possible  increased  intangible 
personal   property  taxation   of   banks   stems 
from   uncertainty   about   the   magnitude  of 
the  impact  of  the  sudden  Imposition  of  ad- 
ditional such  taxes  on  the  banking  systems. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  believes  it  wise 
to   prohibit   initially   the   imposition   of   in- 
tangible personal  property  taxes  other  than 
those  which  were  authorized  in  section  5219 
and   to  require  the  Federal   Reserve  Board, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  appropriate  State  banking  and 
taxing  authorities,  to  conduct  a  study  of  in- 
tangible person.^.l   property   taxation  and  it.s 
impact  on  the  banking  systems.  The  report 
would   be   made   on   or  before   December  3   , 
1970    Effective   1   year  later    ne.  January    i. 
1972)    the  prohibition  against  additional  in- 
tangible personal  property  taxes  would,  im- 
der the   provisions   of   the   bill,  be   automat- 
ically  repealed   unless   Congress   acts   to  the 
contrary  during  the  intervening  time. 

The  committee  wants  it  clearly  understood 
that  the  prohibition  against  intsngible  per- 
sonal property  taxes  contained  m  'i^e  pro- 
posed new  paragraph  oibi  is  not  a  prohibi- 
Tion  against  the  continued  imposition  of  any 
•ax  under  the  authority  of  section  5219  o. 
the  Revised  Statutes  as  it  now  reaas  The 
prohibition  I  which  would  be  repealed  on 
January  1.  1972,  is  against  the  imposition  of 
anv  neii-  intangible  personal  property  tax 
which  IS  net  authorised  under  section  5219 
as  it  is  immediately  .amended  by  this  act 

INTFRSTATE    HXATION 

Vo-v  seriz-u.-^  concern  wa.^  voicei  in  reg.ird 
to  tl^e  advisability  of  erantins;  State  ecvprn- 
mnits  the  authority  to  levy  tax°s  on  na- 
tional banks  whose  principal  cfflces  are  lo- 
cated outside  the  State.  In  a  letter  to  the 
c-rr.mittee.  Paul  \V  Eggers  General  Counsel 
of  Treasury,  .stated: 

••T'-e  cries'ion  of  taxation  of  fr.r.°ign  crrpo- 
r-ti-ris  includme  banks,  is  interwoven  with 
r,"->.'er  comp'ex  issues  such  as  venue  lor  suit, 
and  necessity  f.jr  compliance  with  doing 
bufiness-  statutes  We  reconv.nei^.d.  there- 
fore that  'h?  question  of  taxation  of  na- 
tio"al  bark-=  bv  Ptafs  otl^er  th.-.n  the  home 
State  he  rnnsiaered  and  tr?.ited  separately." 
On'this  pr-.blem.  Cvairm-m  Martin  stated 
flat  rhe  F'-der.a  Reserve  Board  was  inclined 
-o  aeree  with  the  Depinment  'f  the  Treas- 
ury. He  said  : 

•The  issue  of  inultistate  t.axation  ol  corpo- 
-atio-s  1-  crmplex.  and  one  on  which  we  have 
i-mi-ed  Icr.owledpe  It  is  not  involved  m  the 
•  w-^  ^up— me  C  un  decisians  that  prompted 
intVduciion  cl  the  varict!s  bills  liefore  you 
We  believe  equal  treatment  m  the  home 
S-ate  's  clearly  i-.eeded  now;  Qotprniinatlon 
of  whether  changes  should  be  made  m  other 
states  can  await  further  study," 

These  views  were  supparted  bv  many  other 
^oncern°d  parties  and  organizations. 

Under  the  circumstances,   the  committee 
believes  it  wise  to  specify  the  types  of  taxes 
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which  can  be  levied  on  national  banks  lo- 
cated outside  the  taxing  State  while  con- 
tinuing to  prohibit  all  other  forma  of  such 
taxation,  at  least  until  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  completes  a  study  of  the  problem  and 
Congress  has  had  time  to  review  It  along 
with  all  the  facts. 

The  committee  did.  however,  specify  cer- 
tain taxes  that  could  be  levied  on  national 
banks  located  outside  the  taxing  State.  The 
named  taxes  are  those  taxes  which  virtually 
everyone  concerned  agreed  could  be  properly 
Imposed  on  these  banks.  The  Impact  on  the 
banking  systems  of  the  Imposition  of  these 
taxes  will  not  be  great.  Their  Imposition 
will  not  confront  the  banking  systems  with 
a  quantitative  and  qualitative  unknown, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  other  forma  of  Interstate  taxation. 

TH«    MECHANICS    OF   TH«    CRANCB    tj»    I.AW 

Strenuous  objection  was  made  to  an 
amendment  to  the  existing  law  which  would 
Immediately  wipe  out  the  language  of  the 
existing  section  3219  and  replace  It  with 
the  broader  language  giving  effect  to  the 
Intended  substantive  amendment.  Reference 
was  made  to  those  States,  such  as  Missouri, 
In  which  the  State  legislation  concerning 
taxation  of  banks  has  made  specific  reference 
to  section  5219  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  The 
concern  Is  that  by  repealing  section  5319.  the 
taxing  aiUliorlty  under  existing  State  legis- 
lation might  In  some  way  be  Impaired 

In  order  to  alleviate  this  possible  problem, 
the  committee  agreed  to  leave  Intact  the 
existing  language  of  section  5319.  A  new  sub- 
section Is  added  to  section  6219  which  deals 
with  the  expanded  taxing  authority  im- 
mediately granted.  This  was  done  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  States  to  take  Im- 
mediately the  necessary  action  to  Impose  the 
additional  allowed  taxes  If  they  saw  fit  At 
the  same  time,  those  States  which  might  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  Immediate  repeal 
of  the  existing  language  will  be  given  2  years 
In  which  to  effect  the  necessary  State  stat- 
utory changes. 

The  bin  then  provides  that,  as  of  January 
I.  1972.  section  5219  Is  amended  to  do  away 
with  the  detailed  and  rather  cumbersome 
language  of  the  cuxrent  section  5219  and  re- 
place It  with  a  simple  broad  statement  of 
law  The  major  effect  of  the  January  1.  1972, 
amendment  Is  to  remove  specifically  the  pro- 
hibition against  Intangible  personal  property 
taxes  which  might  be  levied  by  the  States 
on  national  banks  whose  principal  offices  are 
located  within  that  State. 

SECnON-BT-SXCnON   DISCUSSION 

The  proposed  new  paragraph  5(a)  to  sec- 
tion 5219  would  provide  that.  In  addition  to 
the  other  methods  of  taxation  authorized  by 
the  existing  section  5219.  and  subject  to  the 
limitation  and  restrictions  therein,  a  State 
or  pvoUtlcal  subdivision  may  Impose  any  tax, 
other  than  a  tax  on  Intangible  personal 
property,  on  a  national  bank  having  Its  prin- 
cipal office  In  the  State.  If  that  tax  Is  Im- 
posed generally  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis, 
and  the  tax  Is  imposed  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  on  State  banks.  The 
effect  of  this  subsection  Is  to  remove  the  pro- 
hibition against  States  freely  taxing  national 
banks  located  within  their  boundaries  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  now  have  the  right  to  tax  State 
banks.  The  only  exception  to  this  other  than 
those  specified  In  the  existing  statute  Is  the 
continued  prohibition  against  the  Imposition 
of  Intangible  personal  property  taxes.  At  a 
later  point,  the  bill  provides  for  an  amend- 
ment, effective  January  1.  1972,  which  would 
remove  that  prohibition.  In  the  Interim  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  conduct  a 
study  of  the  problem  of  Intangible  peiBonal 
property  taxation  and  will  make  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  known  to  Congress. 

The  proposed  new  paragraph  5(b)  deals 
with  the  Imposition  of  taxes  on  national 
banks  which  are  located  outside  the  State 


As  noted  earlier,  serlotu  objections  were 
raised  In  regard  to  the  f>oaftlblllty  of  allow- 
ing such  taxation  without  additional  study. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  agreed  to  con- 
tinue the  prohibition  against  Interstate  tax- 
ation with  the  exception  of  those  taxes  which 
virtually  everyone  concerned  agreed  should 
be  paid  by  national  banks,  even  though  they 
may  be  located  outside  the  taxing  State. 
Accordingly,  section  5(b)  speclflee  the  taxes 
which  are  allowable  These  taxes  are  sales 
and  use  taxes,  real  property  taxes,  documen- 
tary taxes,  tangible  personal  property  taxes, 
and  the  various  license,  registration,  trans- 
fer, excise  taxes,  and  other  fees  levied  in 
connection  with  tangible  personal  property. 
Other  forms  of  unsi>eclfled  Interstate  taxa- 
tion would  continue  to  be  prohibited  until 
Congress  acts  further. 

The  proposed  new  paragraph  5(c)  prohibits 
the  Imposition,  under  pwragraph  5,  of  sales 
and  use  taxes  on  tangible  personal  property 
which  Is  the  subject  matter  of  written  pur- 
chase contracts  entered  Into  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1969. 

The  proposed  new  paragraph  5(d)  defines 
the  term  "State"  to  Include  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

Section  Kb)  of  the  bill  provides  that  as 
of  January  1.  1972.  section  5219  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  previously  amended.  Is 
amended  to  remove  the  detailed  specifica- 
tions of  allowable  taxes  (contained  In  the  law 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  acti  which  was 
temporarily  retained  for  a  period  of  2  years 
I  to  allow  States  to  conform  their  statutes  to 
the  new  lawi,  and  to  substitute  It  with  a 
broad  statement  of  law : 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  may 
impose  any  tax  which  is  imposed  generally 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  throughout 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  on  a  national  bank  having  Its 
principal  office  within  such  State  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  such  tax 
IS  imposed  on  a  bank  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  such  State." 

As  noted  earlier  In  this  report,  the  major 
substantive  change  In  this  amendment  would 
be  to  remove  the  prohibition  against  the  In- 
trastate imptosltlon  of  Intangble  personal 
property  taxes. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that  no 
tax  money  may  be  Imposed  on  any  bank 
under  the  authority  of  any  State  legislation 
in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act  If  such  bank  Is  not  required  to  pay 
the  tax  prior  to  such  date,  unless  the  im- 
position of  that  tax  is  affirmatively  author- 
ized by  action  of  the  State  legislature  after 
the  enactment  date. 

The  committee  realizes  that  for  many  years 
the  tax  structure  within  the  States  have 
been  drawn  In  recognition  of  the  different 
positions  of  State  and  National  banks  with 
respect  to  liability  for  State  taxes.  In  ef- 
fect, the  States  have  adopted  many  dif- 
ferent formulas  In  an  attempt  to  equalize 
the  total  tax  burden  between  State  and 
National  banks.  If  by  congressional  action 
banks  were  automatically  subject  to  taxes 
which  they  had  not  been  prevloi^sly  pay- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  taxes  which  they 
are  now  paying,  the  effect  may  be  to  destroy 
the  degree  of  equality  that  the  State  legis- 
lature, by  consclotis  effort,  attempted  to 
achieve.  Accordingly,  the  oonunlttee  believes 
It  wise  to  require  positive  State  legislative 
action  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  imposition 
on  banks  of  the  additional  taxes  authorized 
by  the  bill. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  requires  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  study  the  probable  effects 
on  the  banking  systems  of  the  Imposition 
on  banks  of  intangible  personal  property 
taxes  and  those  taxes  imposed  by  States 
on  banks  whose  principal  offlcee  are  located 
outside  their  boundaries  (except  such  taxes 
as  are  specifically  allowed   by  sec.   5219,  as 


amended).  Tlie  study  would  be  conducted  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  appropriate  State  banking  an(3  taxing 
authorities.  A  report  of  the  results  of  the 
study  together  with  recommendations  must 
be  made  to  Congress  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1970. 

COaOOt*   BULB 

In  the  opinion  of  the  oommlttee  it  Is 
necessary  to  dispense  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  4  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  In  order  to  expedite 
the  business  of  the  Senate  in  connection 
with  this  report. 

Individual  Views  or  Mr.  Tower 
While  agreeing  with  the  motives  for  this 
bin,  namely,  the  extension  of  the  State  tax- 
ation base  m  the  banking  Industry  and  at 
the  same  time  encouraging  greater  equality 
of  treatment  laxwlse  as  between  national 
banks.  State  banks,  and  other  financial  In- 
stitutions I  must  take  Issue  with  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  committee's  bill  proposes 
to  accomplish  these  purposes. 

The  specific  purpose  of  both  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  version  here  under  consider- 
ation is  to  provide  authorization  for  the 
States  (and  local  governments)  to  levy  mod- 
ern types  of  taxes  on  national  banks,  which 
were  not  In  common  use  Bind  not  allowed 
for  when  the  present  statute  (sec.  5219)  was 
last  revised  In  1926.  There  are  three  basic 
methods  under  consideration  to  accomplish 
this  purpKJse.  the  first  being  the  House  bill, 
H.R.  7491.  the  second  being  Senator  Hol- 
land's bill,  S.  2906,  which  I  support,  and  the 
third  being  the  present  committee  bill. 

These  three  approaches  to  the  problem  of 
changing  the  existing  statute  to  allow  mod- 
ern taxes  to  be  lmfx>8ed  are  explained  and 
compared  below;  my  conclusion  In  studying 
the  problem  closely  is  that  Senator  Holland's 
bill  Is  considerably  simpler  and  less  costly 
for  the  States  to  put  into  effect  than  either 
of  the  others  and  will  not  disrupt  the  exist- 
ing bank  taxation  structure  upon  which 
States  and  localities  ctirrently  depend 
heavily. 

1.  H.R  7491:  In  one  Immense,  Immediate 
move  this  bill  would  treat  national  banks  as 
State  banks  for  purposes  of  State  taxation, 
which  would  have  the  substantial  disad- 
vantages of — 

(a)  Destroying  State  taxation  statutes 
which  refer  to  the  Federal  statute  (Sec. 
5219)   for  authorization. 

(b)  In  States  where  the  taxation  statutes 
for  national  banks  would  survive  H.R.  7491, 
the  national  banks  (and  State  banks,  where 
the  State  treats  them  equally  by  Its  own 
statute)  would  become  subject  to  taxation 
as  normal  corporations.  In  addition  to  the 
special  tax  which  was  imposed  on  them  by 
authority  of  section  5219  and  which  would 
still  be  m  effect.  Since  States  and  localities 
currently  draw  substantial  revenue  from  the 
tax  they  Impose  on  national  banks  by  virtue 
of  section  5219,  they  will  be  unlikely  to 
move  quickly  to  abolish  it,  and  the  result 
win  likely  be  for  some  time  a  heavy  extra 
layer  of  tax  on  the  banks.  In  addition  to  the 
normal  business  taxes  they  would  be  likely 
to  encounter  upon  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
7491   (e.g.,  double  taxation  of  net  worth). 

(c)  Require  State  legislatures  to  recon- 
sider and  entirely  revamp  their  bank  taxa- 
tion structures,  siu-ely  a  time-consuming 
and  expensive  process. 

2.  S  2906  (Senator  HoUand)  :  In  recogni- 
tion of  these  principal  disadvantages  (and 
others)  connected  with  the  House  bill. 
Senator  HoUand  Introduced  a  much  more 
feasible  bill  which  would  take  Into  account 
the  existing  complex  State  tax  structures 
based  on  section  5219  and  would  allow  them 
to  continue  such  structures,  with  the  specific 
addition  of  the  newer  taxes  desired  by  the 
States,  namely;  ( 1 )  Sales  taxes  ( use  taxes ) , 
(2)  tangible  personal  property  taxes  (not  In- 
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eluding    cash    or    ctirrency),    (3)    document 
taxes.    (4)    motor  vehicles  taxes  and  fees. 

(a)  This  approach  prevents  disruption  In 
the  State  tax  system,  and  simply  allows 
the  States  to  add  to  whatever  tax  they  desire 
to  lmi>ose  under  section  5219  (which  section 
would  remain  intact  and  unchanged)  any 
(or  all)  of  the  newer  types  of  taxes  listed, 
and  thereby  draw  In  more  tax  revenue  at 
the  same  time  they  are  equalizing  the  tax 
status  of  banks  and  other  financial  instltu- 
•.lons. 

(b)  This  approach  prevents  national 
banks  (and  in  many  States  the  State  banks 
as  well)  from  being  subject  to  double  tax- 
ation since  these  newer  taxes  do  not  du- 
plicate the  existing  section  5219  taxes,  with 
the  result  that  the  banks  will  become 
taxed  effectively  as  normal  business  corpora- 
tions. 

(c)  One  addition  should  be  made  to  the 
Holland  bill,  to  cover  the  situations  where 
States  have  already  raised  bank  tax  rates 
I  Imposed  under  sec.  5219  authority)  to 
bring  banks  into  effective  tax  parity  with 
other  businesses;  this  provision  should 
.-specify  that  no  new  tax  be  imposed  by  a 
State  or  Its  localities  which  Imposes  In  any 
other  form  an  increased  rate  of  tax.  In  lieu 
of  such  new  tax.  The  States  affected  could 
normalize  their  raised  section  5219  tax  rates 
and  Impose  the  newer  taxes  If  they  so 
desired. 

3.  Senate  committee  amendment  (In  the 
nature  of  substitute)  to  H  R.  7491:  The  Sen- 
ate committee,  also  recognizing  the  defects 
in  the  House  bill,  but  rejecting  Senator  Hol- 
land's bill,  derived  a  complex  and  lengthy 
substitute  bill  which  creates  other  problems 
as  serious  as  the  ones  it  tried  to  avoid  in  the 
House  version.  It  provides  for  the  addition  to 
the  section  5419  taxes  of  "any  tax  (other 
than  a  tax  on  intangible  personal  property) " 
applicable  to  State  banks  if  a  State  legisla- 
ture affirmatively  Imposes  such  a  tax  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  such  enabling  leg- 
islation. This  would  apply  to  In-State  na- 
tional banks  only;  however,  a  list  similar  to 
Senator  Holland's  Is  set  out  as  permitted  in 
regard  to  out-of-State  national  banks 

(a)  Again,  without  a  specification  of  allow- 
able taxes  (for  in-State  banks),  as  In  Sena- 
tor Holland's  bill,  the  national  banks  (and 
many  State  banks)  could  Incur  double  tax- 
ation due  to  duplicated  taxes  that  the  new 
provision  might  engender. 

But  the  present  committee  bill  goes  be- 
yond even  this  confusing  situation;  It  would 
also  set  up  a  replacement  statute  In  1972 
which  would  eliminate  the  four  categories 
of  section  5219  permitted  taxes,  and  allow 
'any  tax"  (Including  Intangible  i>ersonal 
property  taxes)  a()pllcable  to  State  banks 
to  be  Imposed  by  affirmative  action  of  the 
Slate.  Again,  this  would  apply  only  to  in- 
State  banks;  out-of-state  banks  would  be 
taxed  under  the  same  terms  as  the  1970 
."Statute  permitted 

(b)  The  1972  version  will  accomplish  what 
the  present  H.R.  7491  version  would  do  now; 
namely,  create  confusion  and  disruption  in 
the  existing  complexities  of  taxation  In  50 
■States. 

In  comparing  these  three  bills,  note  that 
Senator  Holland's  bill  would  make  these  new 
'iources  of  State  revenue  available  as  soon 
after  enactment  as  State  legislatures  may  de- 
sire to  utilize  them,  and  does  not  disrupt 
existing  tax  schemes.  It  also  prevents  double 
taxation  of  the  National  and  affected  State 
banks.  It  serves  the  essential  purpose  of  all 
"f  the  bills,  that  Is,  to  open  up  the  national 
banks  to  equitable  and  more  full  taxation, 
and  satisfies  the  expressed  concerns  of  both 
The  State  taxing  authorities  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Banking  Association. 

If  Senator  Holland's  bill  should  be  by- 
passed In  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee version,  there  should  be  at  least  these 
several  amendments  taken  Into  considera- 
tion: 


(1)  Eliminate  the  two-step  process  by 
deleting  the  1972  provision  which  erases  the 
statutory  structure  on  which  bank  taxation 
in  the  States  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  based.  Instead  try  operating  on  the  1970 
version,  which  retains  the  existing  tax  struc- 
ture, until  such  time  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Treasury  can  complete  a  full 
study  of  all  of  the  Importsint  ratifications  of 
tax  structure  changes  Implicit  In  the  1972 
version  and  advise  Congress  as  to  their 
desirability. 

(2)  Broaden  the  proposed  Federal  Reserve 
Board-Treasury  Department  study  of  Inter- 
state taxation  and  Intangible  personal  prop- 
erty taxation  to  include  all  relevant  matters 
concerning  future  revision  of  the  statute 
concerned  in  these  bills,  so  that  If  any  further 
statutory  action  Is  Indicated,  It  will  be  based 
on  thorough  study  and  consideration  of  the 
consequences  to  the  States  and  the  banks, 
rather  than  on  rather  hazardous  guessing,  as 
the  committee's  proposal  does  In  Its  present 
form. 

John  G.  Tower 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

My  purpose  is  to  have  the  Record  dis- 
close just  where  we  are,  because  bankers 
all  over  the  country,  citizens  all  over  the 
country,  and  particularly  tax  ofiBcials  all 
over  the  country  are  going  to  be  very 
interested  in  this  matter  and  will  want 
to  know  what  is  before  the  conference. 
Of  course,  they  are  going  to  be  very  eager 
to  have  prompt  action  by  the  conferees 
and  also  to  know  what  that  action  will 
be. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  is  inclined  to  agree  with 
certain  objections  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  and  while  he  did  not  know 
of  the  point  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah,  it  sounds  like  some- 
thing which  should  be  gone  into  in  con- 
ference. The  Senator  from  Florida  wants 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  record  that  he 
will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  matter 
being  considered  by  the  senior  members 
of  the  two  committees  of  the  two  Houses 
in  conference  and,  after  conference 
study,  that  they  will  most  effectively  deal 
with  this  serious  problem. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  I  want  to  thank 
him  very  much  for  the  initiative  he  has 
taken.  He  is  not  only  helping  the  State 
of  Florida  but  all  the  other  States  as 
well.  We  all  have  similar  problems.  This 
will  enormously  help  the  State  govern- 
ments. We  all  have  the  same  objectives. 
We  would  like  the  maximum  flexibility 
for  the  States  in  the  matter  of  taxes, 
provided  it  is  done  in  a  fair,  equitable, 
and  nondiscriminatory  way.  That  is  what 
we  will  seek  to  reach  in  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
certainly  could  not  ask  for  anything  dif- 
ferent. That  is  what  I  am  asking  for  in 
this  bill. 

I  am  quite  content  to  leave  the  case  of 
the  States  and  the  local  communities  of 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  conferees 
who  will  be  appointed  by  the  two  bodies. 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  this  is  a  com- 
plicated matter  and  that  it  must  be  con- 
sidered in  a  rather  emergency  fashion 
because  of  the  urgency  and  the  necessity 
of  helping  some  of  the  States,  including 
my  own,  to  levy  and  collect  some  taxes 
this  year  which  they  cannot  do  under 
the  existing  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  without  additional  legislation. 

I  thank  my  friends  for  bringing  up 


the  measure.  I  will  be  quite  content  to 
have  the  bill  passed  as  reported  by  the 
committee  and  go  to  conference  in  that 
shape;  not  that  I  agree  to  everything 
that  is  in  it,  but  because  I  think  the 
conference  will  bring  this  bill  to  the  point 
that  heals  the  difficulties  that  exist  and 
will  allow  the  States  to  collect  their  taxes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  such  time  as  he  may  need. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  gratitude  to  the  majority 
leader  for  letting  us  bring  up  this  bill 
at  this  time  We  did  it  under  a  time  limi- 
tation agreement.  We  did  it  with  some 
difficulty,  but  I  believe  with  an  under- 
standing that  was  worked  out.  I  talked 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  all  those  who  will  be  on 
the  conference  committee,  save  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

I  think  we  have  a  very  clear  under- 
standing. The  Senator  from  Texas  hoped 
that  he  could  be  here  when  the  bill  came 
up,  because  he  did  have  a  real  objec- 
tion. 

As  stated  in  the  report,  he  wanted  to 
offer  an  amendment,  but  he  said,  "GHd 
ahead  and  bring  the  bill  up." 

The  Senator  from  Utah  had  raised 
some  question  on  some  language  in  the 
bill,  and  I  made  the  proposal  that  we 
go  ahead  and  F>ass  the  bill  as  the  Sen- 
ate reported  it,  because  everj-thing  will 
be  in  conference.  None  of  the  language 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  find  objectionable 
is  in  the  House  bill.  Therefore,  it  will  be 
in  conference. 

I  think  it  only  fair  to  put  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  to  give  notice  that  when  we 
get  to  conference,  we  will  feel  quite  free 
in  working  on  this  language  as  well  as 
any  other  language,  in  trj'ing  to  arrive  at 
a  satisfactorj'  solution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr^President.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  jield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  clear  and  generous  statement. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  my  case  in 
the  sense  of  justice  and  also  the  sense 
of  mercy  that  I  am  sure  will  prevail  in 
the  conference,  because  the  States  and 
the  local  units  of  government  are  ad- 
versely affected. 

I  must  say  for  the  banks  in  my  State, 
the  national  banks  in  particular — I  have 
heard  from  many  of  them — want  this 
measure  to  be  passed  and  feel  that,  as 
part  of  the  community,  they  should  pay 
the  same  taxes  as  anybody  else.  I  have 
found  a  most  wholesome  and  generous 
approach  to  this  problem  on  the  part  of 
the  national  banks,  the  savings  and  loan 
institutions,  and  the  State  banks.  That  is 
true  for  my  State,  and.  so  far  as  I  know, 
because  I  have  had  some  communications 
from  other  States,  it  is  true  generally. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Senator  that  he  not  rely  too  heavily 
upon  mercy,  but  I  hope  he  will  continue 
his  trust  in  our  desire  tc  do  the  right, 
equitable,  and  fair  thing.  I  can  assure 
him  that  he  can  rely  on  the  conferees 
on  the  Senate  side  to  do  that. 
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I  do  want  to  say  this:  The  Senator  said 
something  about  hoping  that  the  confer- 
ence could  be  held  within  the  next  few 
days.  It  will  nort  be  feasible  to  hold  it 
until  after  the  first  of  December.  How- 
ever, I  certainly  will  do  my  best  to  get 
it  to  conference  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr  H01JL.AND  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLXAND  I  understand  that  the 
Governor  of  my  State  has  called  a  special 
session  of  our  legislature  to  meet  in 
December  I  am  not  sure  of  the  date  but 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  December  10. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  We  should  be  fin- 
ished by  then. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  we  can  get  it  dis- 
posed of  prior  to  that  special  session 
it  would  give  my  State  a  chance  to  act 
and.  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said, 
other  States  may  be  in  an  equally  difficult 
situation,  but  I  cannot  speak  for  them. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  think  tl^e  Senator 
can  rely  on  that  and  I  am  confident  we 
will  come  back  v.Ttli  a  bill 

Mr  GURNEY  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port thi§.bill.  H.R.  7491.  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  e-qaalize  State  taxation  of 
banking  institutions,  that  is,  to  put  on 
an  equal  basis  within  a  particular  State, 
the  taxation  of  national  banks  and  Stale 
bank.s. 

An  intolerable  situation  had  arisen  in 
the  State  of  Florida  out  of  the  case  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Homestead  and 
Okaloosa  National  Bank  at  Niceville 
against  DK'kin.sDn  This  case,  decided  by 
a  three- judge  US.  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  Dtstrirt  of  Florida,  enjoined 
the  comptroller  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
the  Florida  Revenue  Commission,  and 
the  director  of  revenue  from  levying  cer- 
tain sales  and  use  taxes,  intangible  per- 
sonal property  taxes  and  documentary 
stamp  taxes  on  the  said  national  banks. 
The  case  was  affirmed  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  a  memorandum  decision 
on  July  20.  1969. 

This  case  meant  the  lo.ss  of  many  mil- 
lions in  dollars  in  tax  revenue  to  the 
State  of  Florida,  which  was  serious 
enough  in  itself.  But  there  was  an  even 
greater  injustice  caased  by  the  decision. 
in  that  it  placed  the  two  banking  systems 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  that  is  the  State 
banks  and  the  national  banks  in  entirely 
different  economic  categories.  The  State 
banks  were  subject  to  various  State 
taxes  while  the  national  banks,  because 
of  this  decision,  escaped  the  same  taxes 
scot  free.  Obviously,  this  created  an  in- 
tolerable situation. 

This  bill  corrects  that  injustice  and 
disparity  and  I  fully  support  the  bill. 

The  pass.i^;e  of  this  bill  will  be  received 
with  coi;siderable  and  grateful  enthu- 
siasm by  banking  interests  in  Florida,  as 
well  as  other  interested  citizens,  who  are 
acquainted  with  this  problem. 

Wh'le  I  support  H  R.  7431,  because  the 
legislation  is  urgently  needed  and  will 
accomplish  the  desired  result  of  equaliz- 
ing taxes  as  far  as  State  and  national 
banks  are  concerned.  I  must  say  that 
S.  2906,  which  was  introduced  by  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  cosponsored  by  me  and 
others,  would  have  been  a  much  better 
bill,  in  my  view  Senator  Holland's  bill 
would  have  equalized  the  tax  situation  as 
far  as  the  State  and  national  banking 


institutions  are  concerned,  but  it  would 
have  also  permitted  the  various  existing 
complex  State  tax  structures  to  have 
continued,  whereas  the  bill  before  us, 
H.R.  7491,  complicates  and  confuses  the 
situation. 

Senator  Holland's  bill  was  simpler, 
and  in  my  view,  much  more  reasonable 
and  logical. 

However,  as  I  say,  I  do  support  the 
present  bill  before  us  as  uri^ently  needed 
to  cope  with  the  situation  facing  the 
State  of  Florida  and  others,  and  that  is 
to  correct  the  inequitable  State  taxation 
of  State  and  national  banking  institu- 
tions and  put  them  on  a  par. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
ScHWEiKER  in  the  chair  > .  The  question 
IS  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  'H.R.  7491'  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was   passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  voU-s  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized tj  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appoiiued  Mr.  Spark- 
man.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Tower 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


Prouty,  and  Mr.  Saxbe  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  MEDICAL 
LIBRARIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives on  H.R.  11702. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Rep-e.sentatives  announcing  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  'H.R.  11702'  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  improve  and 
extend  the  provisions  relating  to  assist- 
ance to  medical  libraries  and  related 
instrumentalities,  and  for  otiier  pur- 
poses, and  riquestinu:  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  theieon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Eacleton, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Domi- 
nick,    Mr.    Javits,    Mr.    Murphy,    Mr. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL 
AND  SEPARATE  VIEWS  'S.  REPT, 
NO.  91-5521 

Mr,  LONG  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  I-  report  favor- 
ably, with  an  amendment,  the  bill  H.R 
13270  to  reform  the  income  tax  laws,  and 
I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  printed 
together  with  individual  and  separate 
views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar:  and.  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation I  am  reportint;  is  the  Tax  Refonn 
Act  of  1969.  It  IS  a  voluminous  piece  of 
legislation — probably  the  mo.st  ma.ssive 
bill  that  will  come  before  the  Senate  in 
the  91st  Congress.  This  bill  represents 
more  than  2  months  of  some  of  the  most 
arduous  woik  the  Finance  Committee 
has  ever  undertaken.  It  contains  S7  bil- 
lion of  revenue  raising  tax  reforms  and 
it  extends  more  than  S9  billion  of  tax 
reductK  ns  .spread  out  over  the  years 
1971  and  1972. 

Without  the  tremendous  dedication  tn 
their  work  that  the  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  demonstrated  during 
the  many  long  sessions  wc  held  on  the 
bill  it  would  not  be  possible  for  tins  bill 
to  come  before  the  Senate  at  this  time 
The  Senators  of  the  committee  gave 
generously  of  themselves.  They  did  their 
homework  and  always  prepared  them- 
.selves  for  the  intricate  discussions  of  tax 
loopholes  and  tax  avoidance  devices 
which  marked  most  of  the  work  nn  the 
bill.  Our  staffs,  too.  demonstrated  tre- 
mendous dedication  to  the  woik  of  the 
committee.  And,  Senators  will  learn  next 
week  when  we  begin  the  debate  c-n  the 
bill  that  this  IS  not  the  kind  of  a  bill  that 
can  be  acted  on  without  the  aid  of  an 
expert  staff. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  particularly 
commend  the  chief  of  staffs  of  the  joint 
committee,  Mr.  Larry  Woodworth,  Mr. 
Harry  Litlell,  senior  counsel  of  the  Sen- 
ate's office  of  legislative  counsel,  and  Mr. 
Tom  V^ail,  chief  counsel  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  as  well  as  their  fine  assist- 
ants for  the  many,  many  hours  of  dedi- 
cated work  they  devoted  to  this  task. 
These  people  prepared  all  sorts  of  data 
on  pamphlets  for  Senators  day  by  day  to 
take  home  with  them  at  night  to  study 
for  the  session  the  next  day,  preparing 
and  summarizing  statements  of  witnesses 
before  they  appeared  so  that  we  could 
move  more  expeditiously  through  the 
hearing,  more  so  than  has  been  achieved 
by  any  other  committee  during  this  Con- 
gress, the  previous  Congress,  or  Con- 
gresses before  that,  so  far  as  I  recall. 

We  tried  to  hear  all  witnesses  who 
wanted  to  testify  but  even  so  it  was  nec- 
essary to  persuade  at  least  500  of  the 
nearly  800  people  who  wanted  to  testify 
that  we  would  accept  a  statement  to  be 
printed  in  the  record,  or  consolidate  their 
statements  with  other  statements  so  that 
we  could  conclude  the  work  on  this  bill 
in  the  time  allotted  to  us. 
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For  the  last  3  weeks  since  the  commit- 
tee ordered  the  bill  reported  on  October 
31.  the  drafting  of  the  technical  language 
carrying  out  our  many  decisions — and  we 
made  more  than  400  of  them — has  been 
iiomn  on  in  the  office  of  the  Senate  legis- 
latue  counsel.  The  drafting  group  was 
large.  It  consisted  of  our  committee  staff 
and  the  Joint  committee  staff  and  per- 
haps as  many  as  75  experts  that  the 
Trea.sury  Department  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  made  available  to  us  for 
this  work.  But  in  the  final  analysis  the 
entire  product  of  their  efforts  in  carrying 
out  the  committee's  many  decisions  had 
to  be  tunneled  through  a  single  man — 
Harry  B.  Littell.  senior  tax  counsel,  in 
that  office. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  is,  and  in- 
deed the  Senate  itself  should  be,  very 
proud  and  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of 
Harry's  unquestioned  ability  available  to 
help  transform  our  decisions  into  precise 
.statutory  terms.  The  time  limitation  we 
placed  upon  him  to  draft  this  unusually 
loiiK  and  detailed  bill  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  meet.  But  by  giving  us  his  Satur- 
days and  Sundays  and  by  working 
around  the  clock  and  into  the  night  on 
weekdays  he  nas  finished  the  technical 
work.  I  for  one  applaud  him  as  a  good 
tax  lawyer,  an  excellent  draftsman,  a 
dedicated  Senate  employee,  and  a  fine 
l>erson. 

Now  it  is  up  to  us  in  the  Senate  to  take 
up  the  committee's  bill  and  decide  wheth- 
er the  many  tax  reforms  in  this  bill  are 
going  to  be  enacted.  It  is  up  to  us  to  de- 
cide whether  the  massive  tax  cuts  this 
bill  provides— and  the  tax  relief  it  brings 
to  poverty  income  groups — is  truly  going 
to  be  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  preparing  for  the  debates  on  the 
bill  next  week,  I  urge  Senators  to  read 
.md  study  the  summary  of  the  bill  I 
.-ent  them  on  Tuesday.  It  is  an  accurate 
and  complete  description  of  the  many 
features  of  this  complex  bill.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  Senators  will  profit  by  read- 
ing it  in  advance  of  the  formal  debate.  It 
will  help  them  understand  not  only  what 
wc  propose  by  the  committee  bill,  but 
also  why  we  propose  it.  If  Senators  will 
\ie\v  the  committee's  work  in  this  per- 
.spective  it  will  do  much  to  expedite  floor 
consideration  of  the  tax  reform  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  who,  with  his  committee, 
lias  done  a  remarkable  job  in  reporting 
the  bill,  which  will  soon  be  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate,  not  later 
than  October  31,  and  for  being  able,  in 
a  circumscribed  period  of  time,  to  re- 
port to  the  desk  the  bill  in  all  its  details 
.^0  that  we  could  be  ready  to  take  it  up 
on  Monday  next. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  praise  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  think  they  have  done  a  mag- 
nificent job  and  I  think  what  they  have 
accomplished  is  something  a  lot  of  people 
thought  they  could  not  do  in  the  period 
m  which  they  worked. 

I  cannot  say  words  high  enough  in 
praise  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
this  fine  job.  I  am  grateful  that  he  has 
been  able  to  do  what  he  has  done,  and 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
lact  that  it  was  an  unusual  success. 
Mr.  LONG.  May  I  thank  the  majority 


leader  very  much  for  the  kind  remarks 
he  has  made,  both  about  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  committee  it- 
self. 

As  I  said  in  my  remarks.  I  believe  the 
committee  put  in  longer  hours  and 
worked  more  diligently  on  this  piece  of 
legislation  than  ever  before,  to  try  to 
hear  the  points  of  view  of  all  concerned 
about  this  matter— and  there  were 
many — and  also  to  try  to  consolidate  the 
statements,  and  get  abbreviated  state- 
ments, so  that  we  could  consider  the 
points  of  view  of  all  those  who.  for  one 
reason  or  another,  might  feel  they  were 
adversely  affected  by  this  legislation,  as 
well  as  those  who  felt  that  they  were  per- 
haps entitled  to  more  con.sideration  than 
the  House  or  even  the  Senate  felt  it  could 
accord  them. 

I  regret  it  was  not  possible  to  hear 
some  witnesses  to  the  extent  we  would 
like  to  have  done.  I  am  particularly  fa- 
miliar with  the  effect  on  one  witness, 
representing  a  nationwide  organization, 
who  was  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
he  was  permitted  only  10  minutes  to 
testify.  He  certainly  had  a  right  to  speak 
longer  than  that.  However,  there  were 
others  who  shared  his  point  of  view  who 
spoke  for  2  whole  days  with  legard  to 
the  subject  that  this  witness  was  con- 
cerned about.  To  have  done  otherwise 
would  have  made  it  impossible  to  have 
acted  on  the  bill  this  year.  Therefore, 
we  did  the  best  we  could  with  the  time 
available  to  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  deeply  appreciate 
what  the  Senator  has  done. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  13270. 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  I  do  this 
so  that  the  bill  will  become  the  pending 
business  on  Monday  next. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R.  13270.  an 
act   to   reform   the   income   tax   laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
again  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, first,  there  will  be  no  votes  this  af- 
ternoon: second,  there  will  be  amend- 
ments. I  am  sure,  offered-  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  next  week 
before  we  go  out  for  the  Thanksgiving 
period. 

It  is  possible  that  there  will  be  votes 
on  some  of  the  amendments.  Thus,  once 
again,  I  emphasize  this  very  strong  pos- 
sibility to  the  Senate,  so  that  all  Sena- 
tors will  be  prepared  and  will  know  what 
the  prospects  are  for  next  week. 


AGNEW'S  ATTACK  ON  RESPONSIBLE 
PAPERS.  WRONG  BUT  SHREWD 
POLITICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  last 
night  delivered  an  attack  on  two  of  the 
giants  of  the  press— the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post. 

The  speech  was  inaccurate,  as  both 


the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  pointed  out  with  documenta- 
tion today.  It  was  wrong-headed  in  its 
assumption  that  deliberate  bias  rather 
than  the  differing  Judgment  and  short- 
comings of  limited  human  beings  re- 
sulted in  a  different  placement  of  the 
news  than  Mr.  Acnew  would  have 
preferred.  It  was  ridiculous  in  its  impli- 
cations that  the  President  and  his  ad- 
ministration have  not  been  getting  a 
generally  favorable  press. 

The  overwhelmingly  jiro-Republican 
editorial  pos  tion  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  has  guaranteed 
that  Even  in  Wasliington — which  the 
Vice  President  .singled  out  as  a  horrible 
example — two  of  the  newspapers  support 
tlie  Nixon  administration  on  most  issues. 
The  third,  the  Washington  Post,  has  sup- 
ported President  Nixcn  on  some  and,  of 
course,  given  his  views  on  viitually  every 
subject  .strong  coverage. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Vice  Pre.si- 
dent  deserves  credit  for  opening  up  an 
area  of  power  and  influence  in  America 
that  should  be  debated  and  di.scu.ssed. 

And  most  importantly — and  here  is 
what  most  evaluations  of  the  .speech 
have  mi-ssed — the  Vice  President  has 
come  across  an  ingenious  a'.id  attractive 
target  for  any  shrewd  politician. 

The  fascinating  truth  that  Mr,  Aonfw 
has  discovered,  as  have  a  few  other 
astute  pcliticianf.  is  that  making  a 
punching  bag  out  of  a  really  good,  hon- 
est, fair,  and  responsible  paper  today  js 
smart  politic^. 

This  is  something  new. 
One  of   ih?  fii.'t   principle:-,  rny  suc- 
ces.sful  politician  learn.'^  at  his  mother's 
knee  or  .siiorlly   after  is:    •'Never  argue 
with  a  ncw.spaper." 

The  sen.-^e  behind  that  principle  is 
that  the  newspaper  can  in  the  long  run 
win  any  argument  with  an  adversary 
and  destroy  him  in  the  process. 

Now  this  v.as  true  of  papers— almost 
all  papers — a  generation  ago.  It  is  true 
cf  many  papi^rs  today.  Any  Senator  who 
tangles  with  a  paper  that  has  little  re- 
gard for  fairness,  objectivity,  balance, 
accuracy — a  paper  that  is  willing  to  con- 
duct a  feud — any  politician  tangling 
with  that  kind  of  paper  has  not  got  a 
chance. 

The  politician  can  make  his  argument 
but  the  paper  will  not  print  it.  The  pa- 
per will  print  the  arguments  of  his  op- 
ponents. It  will  carry  features  stressing 
his  mistakes,  his  weaknesses.  Everv-  time 
he  makes  a  biundcr — and  all  of  us  do — 
it  W'ill  come  down  hard,  and  constantly. 
In  the  community  where  that  paper  cir- 
culates, it  will  kill  him. 

But  the  good  paper  today,  papers  like 
the  Washington  Post,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  the 
Louisville  Courier,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  others,  will  not  do  that. 
They  cannot  do  this  consistent  with 
the  principles  they  believe  and  practice. 
A  public  official  can  take  those  papers 
on  directly.  He  can  threaten,  denounce. 
And  he  can  win. 

Why?  Because  the  paper  will  not 
really' fight  back.  It  will  not  stop  print- 
ing what  the  public  official  says  if  it  is 
newsworthy.  It  will  not  slant  its  cover- 
age of  him.  It  will  not  exaggerate  every 
statement  of  the  official's  weaknesses. 
It  will  do  its  best  to  report  the  news 
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about  its  assailant  fairly,  accurately,  ob- 
jectively. 

Oh,  of  course,  back  on  inside  page  22 
on  the  editorial  page  it  will  rough  him 
up.  But  a  man  as  astute  as  Mr.  Agnew 
will  know  that  the  only  people  who  con- 
sistently read  the  editorials  are  the  edi- 
torial writers  and  the  people  they  discuss, 
plus  a  very  few  more. 

Studies  repeatedly  show  the  enormous 
readership  divergence  between  a  front- 
page story,  reporting  what  an  Agnew 
says  and  inside  the  paper  editorial  re- 
porting that  what  he  says  is  not  true. 

The  editorial  does  not  have  a  chance. 
And  the  good  newspaper  does  not,  either. 
This  is  particularly  true  because  a  pub- 
lic official  attacking  an  established  news- 
paper immediately  becomes  a  hero.  He 
is  a  giant  killer.  He  is  taking  on  the  big- 
gest, strongest,  and  one  of  the  richest 
institutions  around.  In  this  fight  he  Is 
the  underdog,  the  New  York  Mets  in  the 
world  series  or  Namath  s  Jets  m  the 
super  bowl. 

And  a  good  newspaper  does  not  have 
many  friends.  One  time  or  an6ther  it  has 
cut  up  !a.  Jot  of  people  and  struck  out  at 
a  lot  of  popular  prejudices.  It  has  prob- 
ably taken  on  veteran  groups  and  the 
chamt)er  of  commerce,  the  labor  unions, 
and  the  farmers 

And  all  the  people  whose  groups  have 
been  opposed  feel — rightly — that  they 
are  helpless.  Unless  they  have  $20  or  $30 
million  or  more  to  buy  a  newspaper,  they 
just  swallow  their  frustration  and  fume. 
They  forget  the  times  they  agreed  with 
the  paper  They  never  forget  when  they 
disagreed. 

So  this  man  taking  on  the  newspaper 
is  their  boy.  He  is  fighting  their  fight. 

Let  me  give  a  case  in  point.  The  mayor 
of  Milwaukee  is  Henry  Maier,  I  think  he 
is  a  good  mayor.  He  works  hard.  He  is 
smart  He  is  a  leader  among  the  Nation's 
mayors. 

Most  remarkable — unlike  other  mayors 
who  are  falling  out  of  their  jobs  right  and 
left  or  squeezing  through  by  paper-thin 
majorities  or  pluralities — Mayor  Maier 
was  reelected  mayor  of  Milwaukee  in 
1968  with  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
vote,  the  biggest  majority  any  Milwaukee 
mayor  had  ever  won  in  the  city's  history. 
He  did  this  although  he  had  to  ask 
for  tax  increases,  and  not  provide  the 
services  he  wanted  to  provide,  and  al- 
though Milwauikee  has  been  plagued  with 
as  tough  and  militant  a  minority  move- 
ment led  by  Father  Groppi  as  any  city  in 
the  country. 

What  is  Maier's  secret?   He  took  on 
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one  of  the  Nation's  best  newspapers,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  and  just  for  good 
measure  he  cuffs  the  city's  other  news- 
paper, the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  also  a 
very  good  paper  and  one  that  does  Its 
best  to  play  by  the  best  newspaper  rules 
of  fairness,  balance,  objectivity,  and  no 
sustained  feuds. 

These  papers  have  complete  Milwaukee 
coverage.  They  go  into  virtually  every 
home  in  the  city.  An  outsider  would  say 
that  the  mayor  does  not  have  a  chance, 
the  papers  will  get  him  in  the  long  run. 
To  the  great  credit  of  those  Milwau- 
kee papers,  they  have  not  gotten  Mayor 
Maier  and  they  will  not.  By  their  rea- 
sonably objective  and  comprehensive  cov- 
erage of  Maier's  speeches  and  actions, 
while  berating  him  editorially,  he  has 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  The  peo- 
ple of  Milwaukee  know  and  like  the  job 
he  is  doing.  And  he  gets  credit  for  having 
the  courage  to  take  on  the  newspaper 
Goliath  and  the  savvy  to  chop  them  up 
in  the  process. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  just  a  Mil- 
waukee story.  'What  has  happened  in 
Milwaukee  can  happen  nationally. 

The  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times — and  other  responsible, 
conscientious  papers  the  'Vice  President 
will  very  likely  attack  as  he  moves  around 
the  country — will  not  be  intimidated. 

But  they  will  report  the  Agnew  attack 
on  them  fully.  They  will  continue  to  re- 
port what  Mr.  Agnew  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nixon  administration  does  fully  and  with 
as  much  objectivity  as  they  can  get  out 
of  their  reporters.  They  will  measure 
inches  on  the  front  page  in  any  cam- 
paign involving  the  administration  to 
make  sure  the  administration  has  a  com- 
pletely fair  shake.  The  editorial  page  will 
continue  to  criticize  Mr.  Agnew  and  Mr. 
Nixon  when  they  disagree.  But  now  even 
the  criticism  will  have  its  benefits  for 
Mr.  Agnew,  as  it  did  for  Mayor  Maier  in 
Milwaukee. 

So  here  we  have  a  dimension  of  the 
Agnew  attack  that  has  not  really  been 
considered.  How  inviting  this  is  to  all  of 
us  in  politics.  The  Vice  President's  at- 
tacks on  the  television  networks  is  of 
precisely  the  same  nature.  His  over- 
whelmingly favorable  responses  indicate 
this.  And  the  Vice  President  cannot  lose. 
In  fact,  he  found  a  sure  way  to  get  on  all 
TV  networks  simultaneously. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  price  he  will 
have  to  pay  is  to  be  roughed  up  by  Chet 
Huntley  and  David  Brinkley  and  Frank 
Reynolds?  Of  course  not.  Does  it  mean 
he  will  not  be  covered  in  the  future  on 
television  by  the  networks?   Quite  the 
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contrary.  Their  failure  to  respond  would 
be  validating  the  Agnew  criticism. 

Mr.  Agnew  has  found  an  Ingenious 
formula  for  political  success.  It  will  be 
hard  for  the  great  newspapers  of  this 
country,  great  in  their  efforts  to  report 
fully,  fairly,  objectively,  and  with  bal- 
ance, to  find  a  way  to  meet  this  without 
desrtroylng  their  principles. 

It  will  be  a  new  test  of  popular  under- 
standing and  intelligence  to  see  how  the 
American  people  respond  to  this  new 
technique.  I  suspect  there  is  nothing 
really  the  newspapers  can  do  except  be 
patient  and  count  on  the  ultimate  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  American  people.  If 
there  is  anything  else  the  TV  networks 
can  do.  this  Senator  would  like  to  hear  it. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  FILE  REPORTS 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  B"VT?D  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  to  file  reports  on  bills  and  resolu- 
tions, together  with  mmonty  and  indi- 
vidual views,  during  the  adjourment  of 
the  Senate  until  11  a.m.  on  Monday, 
November  24,  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  ab-ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT      UNTIL      MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER   24.    1969.   AT    11   A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  Monday  mornine  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  '  at  2 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.  >  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  Monday,  November  24. 
1969.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


REJECTION 

Executive  nomination  rejected  by  the 
Senate  November  21.  1969: 

Supreme   Court  of  the   Unhtd  States 
Clement    P     Haynsworth.    Jr..    of    South 
Carolina  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


COINCIDENTAL  RACISM 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  black 
Americans  and  peoples  of  other  colors 
throughout  the  world  have  suspicioned 
that  racial  overtones  are  involved  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  I  might  add  that  the  sus- 
picion is  based  more  on  fact  than  fan- 


tasy. For  Americans  being  racist  oriented 
as  they  are — have  justified  the  intrusion 
militarily  into  the  internal  affairs  of  Vi- 
etnam on  the  pretension  that  the  spread 
of  international  communism  must  be  re- 
sisted. Further.  Americans  rationalize 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  to  coexist 
with  the  chief  architects  of  this  inter- 
national Communist  oonspiracy. 

Our  country  has  divided  the  Commu- 
nist world  into  two  groups — the  good 
and  the  bad.  And  it  may  just  be  coinci- 
dental that  all  the  bad  Commimists  are 


peoples  of  color — Chinese.  Cubans.  Viet- 
namese. Koreans.  If  in  truth  it  is  coinci- 
dence, I  contend  it  is  racist  coincidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  charge  the  American 
Government  with  hypocrisy  of  the 
highest  order.  Our  troops  are  dying  in 
Asia  to  prevent  a  colored  minority  from 
determining  the  future  of  a  colored  ma- 
jority supposedly,  and  at  the  same  time 
this  Government  is  supporting  white  mi- 
norities in  African  countries  wiio  are 
forcibly  dominating  black  majorities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
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colleagues  to  the  following  article  which 
appeared     in     the     Washington    Afro- 
American  on  November  18.  1969. 
•QriET  War"  Growing 
The  worlds  biggest  "quiet  war"  Is  growing 
more  Intense  with  every  p-asslng  year. 

Not  much  is  written  on  a  regular  basis  by 
the  American  press  about  the  guerrilla  war 
black  Africans  in  the  southern  area  of  the 
continent  are  waging  for  self-determination 
against  white  oppressors. 

There  now  are  more  than  26.000  guerrillas 
battling  an  estimated  250.000  government 
troops  In  Mozambique.  Angola  and  South 
West  Africa.  The  number  is  growing. 

Most  of  the  oppression  forces  are  white 
South  Africans  and  Portuguese.  There  also 
Is  growing  conttict  now  In  Rhodesia. 

Unlike  in  South  Vietnam,  where  the  United 
States  goventiinent  has  gone  to  the  aid  of 
Vietnamese  the  US.  says  must  have  self- 
determination,  this  country  has  given  no 
assistance  to  the  oppressed  Africans. 

In  fact,  the  Africans  insist  their  efforts  to 
prevent  the  domination  of  millions  of  their 
people  bv  thousands  of  whites,  are  hurt  by 
the  political  and  economic  ties  the  United 
States  has  with  .South  Africa,  Portugal  and 
Rhodesia. 

If  the  United  States  government  Is  to  have 
a  policy  of  upholding  self-determination.  It 
should  be  a  uniform  one. 

This  country  should  not  be  guUty  of  sup- 
porting the  minorities  In  Southern  Africa 
who  are  using  force  to  prevent  the  black 
majorities  from  exercising  lull  rights  In  their 
native  lands. 

Time  Is  against  the  oppressors. 
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rv 
(Sixteenth  Century) 
Lord  help  me  today 
To  do  and  say, 
The  kindest  things 
In  the  kindest  way. 

V 

Bless,  O  Lord  Jesus,  my  parents. 

And  all  who  love  me  and  take  care  of  me. 
Make  me  loving  to  them. 

Polite  and  obedient,  helpful  said  kind. 
Amen. 


CHILDREN'S  PRAYERS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
week  we  have  been  inserting  children's 
prayers  into  the  Record. 

Purpose  of  this  project  is  to  provide 
short  devotionals  for  the  Nation's  schools 
to  open  their  morning  sessions. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  outlawed 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools,  thtis  depriving  our  children  of 
the  privilege  of  starting  their  day  on  a 
prayerful  and  religious  note. 

However,  even  the  Supreme  Court  has 
dared  not  prohibit  the  Congress  from 
daily  prayers,  and  by  inserting  these 
children's  prayers  in  the  official  Record 
of  the  Congress,  I  believe  the  schoolchil- 
dren can  repeat  them  with  impimity. 

This  week's  prayers  include: 

Thou  art  great  and  Thou  are  good. 
And  we  thank  Thee  for  this  food. 
By  Thy  hand  must  all  be  fed. 
And  we  thank  Thee  for  this  bread. 

n 
Dear  Ood  In  Paradise 

Look  upon  our  sowing: 
Bless  the  little  gardens 
And  the  green  things  growing. 

m 
God  be  m  my  head, 

And  In  my  understanding" 
Ood  be  In  mine  eyes. 

And  in  my  looking; 
God  be  In  my  mouth 

And  In  my  speakmg; 
Ood  be  In  my  heart. 

And  In  my  thinking; 
God  be  at  my  end 
And  at  my  departing. 


THE  SCOTT  REPORT 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 


OF    VmCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20.  1969 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Sloane  of  Springfield,  Va.,  has 
sent  me  the  following  Scott  Report,  dated 
November  19,  1969,  which  I  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  Scott  Report 
(By  Paul  Scott) 
Washington.  November  19. — Six  years  after 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  the 
F^I  is  still  seeking  to  unravel  a  number  of 
mysteries  involving  the  activities  of  Lee  Har- 
vey Oswald,  the  suspected  assassin. 

Probably  the  most  bafBlng  of  these  mys- 
teries, still  under  investigation.  Is  the  last 
letter  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  Is  believed  to  have 
written  before  the  Dallas  tragedy. 

Intercepted  and  read  by  the  FBI  before  it 
arrived  at  Its  destination,  the  Oswald  letter 
was  mailed  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  here  on 
November  12,  1963 — or  10  days  before  the 
assassination. 

In  his  request  for  a  Soviet  visa,  Oswald 
made  reference  to  the  unannounced  recall  of 
an  official  in  the  Cuban  Embassy  In  Mexico 
City  whom  he  had  dealt  with  during  his  visit 
there  two  months  before  the  assassination. 
The  highly  significant  reference  waa  as  fol- 
lows: 

■  Of  course  the  Soviet  Embassy  was  not  at 
fault,  they  were,  as  1  say  tmprepared,  the 
Cuban  consul  was  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of 
regulations,  I  am  glad  he  has  since  been 
replaced." 

The  unanswered  question  still  l>affllng  the 
FBI  is:  How  did  Oswald  learn  about  this  offi- 
cial's unannounced  recall? 

According  to  the  FBI's  Investigation,  there 
was  absolutely  no  way  Oswald  could  have  ob- 
tained thU  Information  during  his  September 
visit  to  Mexico  City,  since  the  secret  recall 
order  from  Havana  was  not  transmitted  until 
after  he  had  returned  to  Dallas. 

Even  then  there  was  no  publicity  and  only 
a  handful  of  persons  know  about  the  recall, 
one  FBI  report  states.  This  report  along  with 
several  others  pertaining  to  Oswald's  trip  to 
Mexico  Cltv  have  never  been  released.  The  re- 
ports are  among  the  documents  ordered 
sealed  by  the  Warren  Commission  following 
Its  Investigation  of  the  assassinations  of  Ken- 
nedy and  Oswald. 

THE    CIA    FINDINGS 

During  its  Investigation,  the  Warren  Com- 
mission spent  considerable  time  trying  to 
check  out  the  letter  and  its  content. 

One  Inquiry  directed  to  the  CIA  to  deter- 
mine where  Oswald  might  have  have  ob- 
tained the  unannounced  Information  about 
the  official's  recall  produced  negative  results. 

The  CIA's  memorandum  to  the  commis- 
sion, now  declassified  and  on  file  In  the  Na- 
tional Archives,  states: 

"We  Burmtee  that  the  reference  In  Oswald's 
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9  November  letter  to  a  man  who  has  since 
been  replaced  must  refer  to  Cuban  Consul 
Suseblo  Azque,  who  left  Mexico  for  Cuba  on 
permanent  transfer  on  18  November,  1963. 
four  days  before  the  assassination. 

"Azque  was  scheduled  to  leave  in  October 
but  did  not  leave  until  18  November.  We  do 
not  know  who  might  have  told  Oswald  that 
Azque  was  to  be  replaced." 

In  Its  investigation  of  the  letter,  the  FBI 
Inqulrv  ascertained  that  CIA  and  KGB  op- 
erators In  Mexico  City  le.-irned  of  the  official's 
recall  at  approximately  the  same  time  and 
only  a  week  before  Oswald  wrote  his  letter. 

While  the  FBI  investigation  has  been  un- 
able to  resolve  the  mystery,  it  has  narrowed 
the  sources  of  where  Oswald  could  have  ob- 
tained the  information    These  sources  are: 

(1 1  An  informant  in  the  Cuban  Embassy 
In  Mexico  Citv  who  coniicted  Oswald  after 
he  returned  to  the  U.S.;  (2>  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency;  or  (3)  the  KGB.  the  Soviet 
Secret  police. 

OTHER    DETAILS 

The  Warren  Commission's  Inquiry  into  the 
Oswald  letter,  most  details  of  which  were 
burled  In  the  26  volumes  of  testimony,  re- 
vealed that  Mrs.  Ruth  Paine  on  whose  type- 
writer the  final  draft  was  made,  and  Marina 
Oswald,  wife  of  the  alleged  assassin,  knew 
of  the  letter  and  its  contents  before  it  was 
mailed. 

Significantly,  Mrs.  Paine  testified  Oswald 
typed  the  letter  while  spending  the  Novem- 
ber 9  weekend  at  her  residence  with  his 
wife.  After  observing  the  letter  when  Os- 
wald was  not  aroimd,  Mrs.  Paine  said  she 
copied  it.  The  commission's  record  shows  she 
turned  the  copy  over  to  the  FBI  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  the  day  after  the  assassination. 

A  check  of  declassified  FBI  reports  on  file 
In  the  National  Archives  shows  that  the 
agency  started  Its  investigation  immediately 
on  Intercepting  Oswald's  letter  after  it  was 
mailed  In  Irving,  Texas,  on  November  12. 

One  report  reveals  that  the  FBI  agents  in- 
volved m  the  intercept  copied  the  text  of 
the  letter  and  put  it  In  Oswald's  Washington 
me  with  a  note  that  one  paragraph  verified 
earlier  Information  on  Oswald's  Mexico  City 
visit. 

The  FBI  report  pointed  out  that  Oswald's 
mention  of  "Comrade  Kostln"  In  the  letter 
confirmed  a  CIA  report  that  he  had  met  with 
Valerlty  Vladlinirovlch  Kostikov,  a  member 
of  the  consular  staff  of  the  Soviet  embassy, 
and  one  of  the  top  KGB  officers  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

But  the  FBI  report  did  not  answer  the 
question  of  how  and  when  Oswald  learned 
that  Cuban  Consul  Etiseblo  Azque,  was 
recalled. 

Several  government  investigators  believe  If 
this  mystery  coiUd  be  solved  that  It  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  determining  whether 
Oswald  had  any  accomplices. 

THE    SECRET    DOCITMENTS 

President  Nixon  has  the  authority  to  make 
public  the  documents  that  the  Warren  Com- 
mission decided  to  keep  secret  after  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  Kennedy  assassination. 

That's  the  private  report  that  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell  has  sent  to  the  White 
House  after  studying  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration's handling  of  the  storing  of  the 
commission's  flies  in  the  National  Archives. 

Mitchell  ruled  that  the  President  has  broad 
authority  to  declassify  all  of  the  commission's 
documents  under  the  National  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  passed  by  Congress  In  1966. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  commis- 
sion's estimated  28,000  documents  have  been 
declassified  since  It  pubUshed  its  findings  on 
September  28.  1964. 

The  remaining  one-third,  which  includes 
a  number  of  CIA  and  FBI  reports  believed 
to  have  significant  news  value,  are  still 
barred  from  public  scrutiny. 

Many  of  these  documents  deal  •with  L«e 
H*rvey  Oswald's  trip  to  Mexico  City. 
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HAPPY   BIRTHDAY,   MAC— A   NEWS- 
PAPERMAN'S NEWSPAPERMAN 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  rare 
occasion  that  I  take  this  means  to  focus 
on  an  individual  to  pridefully  point  out 
an  accomplishment  or  a  milestone.  But. 
today,  this  is  a  rare  individual  whom  I 
wish  to  praise.  In  doing  so.  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  run  the  very  serious  risk  of  a 
stern  admonition  from  Mac. 

But.  I  did  want  to  have  a  very  nice 
column  on  Saginaw's  "Mr.  Newspaper- 
man," Robert  T.  McMillen,  brought  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  On  Tues- 
day, November  18,  Mac  celebrated  his 
80th  year.  He  has  spent  61  of  those  years 
in  the  newspaper  field,  always  as  a 
worker,  and  all  but  10  of  those  years  on 
the  Saginaw  News,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

The  fine  article  by  Ed  Miller  presents 
the  statistical  information  on  an  out- 
standins  gentleman.  It  could  have  added 
one-  othei'  thought.  If  our  city  of  Sagi- 
naw, now  over  100.000  persons,  has  a 
claim  to  fame — which  it  has  as  an  All 
America  City  in  1969 — then  the  work  of 
this  man  as  a  reporter  and  as  the  "au- 
thor" of  Saginaw's  council-manacer  city 
government  charter  some  35  years  ago 
is  the  principal  reason  for  that  succe.ss. 
As  the  headline  reads:  "All  Right, 
Mac".  Take  A  Bow": 

All  Right.  "Mac."  Take  a  Bow 

(By  Ed  Miller) 

We've  an  extremely  hearty  and  lively  legend 

walking   around   the   newsroom    here    today, 

smiling   pleasure   fit   the   many   handshakes 

and  congratulations. 

He's  Robert  T  (Bob  or  Mac.  take  your 
choice)  McMiUen.  who  owna  one  of  the 
best  names  ever  among  Michigan  newspaper- 
men, and  who's  80  years  old  today.  He  looks 
and  acts  much  younger. 

Mac  has  been  a  newspaperman  61  vears.  51 
of  them  on  thi.s  newspaper.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Mary  Downey,  have  been  married 
54  years. 

He  became  librarian  of  The  News  In  1947 
after  mending  from  a  severe  heart  attack.  He 
planned  and  set  up  the  reference  and  his- 
torical library  here  which  Is  vital  to  this 
newspaper. 

As  a  slayer  of  errors,  he  still  is  the  same 
unerring  marksman  he  was  during  his  young- 
er days  as  city  editor  here 

He  also  writes  the  Bygone  Days  column  on 
this  page  and  makes  It  a  delightful  com- 
pound of  nostalgia  and  sprightllne&s. 

Occasionally,  on  assignment  or  by  his  own 
Inclination,  he  sit»  down  and  bangs  out  a 
news  story  or  feature  article  in  the  style 
which  won  him  unsuccessful  imitators  in 
his  days  as  a  reporter-uTiter. 

Mac  was  born  on  this  date  in  1889  near 
Logansport.  Ind.  After  graduating  from  high 
school  in  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  he  started 
newspapering  In  Ohio. 

All  of  MS  here  are  required  to  fill  out 
biographical  blanks.  These  contain  personal 
backgrounds,  statistical  information  and 
accomplishments. 

Before  I  wrote  this.  I  took  from  the  library 
file  the  biographical  blank  of  one  Robert 
Tilton  McMillen.  I  read  the  list  of  newspapers 
for  which  he  worked  and  reportorlal  and  desk 
editor  positions  he  held. 

On  the  back  page  of  the  blank,  under  the 

heading  of    'additional  data."   this  is  what 

Mac  wrote  about  himself  as  an  addendum: 

"And.  casting  modesty  Into  the  hellbox:  As 

a    reporter    for    tbe    Courier-Herald,    News 
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Courier  and  The  News,  covered  many  of 
Saginaw's  major  news  stores  over  a  span  of 
more  than  a  quarter-century.  Notable  among 
these  was  the  Kinibroiigh  -nurder  case  in 
lUlo,  the  county  treasun,-  scandal  in  19!6. 
the  Academy  Music  tire  in  1917.  World  War 
I  draft.  Liberty  Loan  and  Red  Cross  r.un- 
palgns  of  1917  18;  Wright  Hotel  Are  iC  died) 
in  Jaiuiary.  191H:  return  cf  Saginaw  s  Own.' 
(Company  K.  125th  Infanlrvi  m  1919;  public 
discrediting  of  old  city  governnieni  mot  the 
people  in  it.  but  the  inept  and  extravagr.nt 
methods  forced  on  them  by  a  carelessly  writ- 
ten and  cumber.some  charter  i;  participated 
as  'the  tenth  member"  in  the  Charter  C,  m- 
mls.sions  writing  if  the  council-maiinger 
charter  Had  the  job  of  pruning  excess 
verbiage  from  the  charter  text  contributing 
to  ■boiling  it  lo  abfiui  2.700  word-,  shc.rtest 
City  charter  in  the  'A'orld  Covered  draft  of 
charter  commissioners  as  cr  uncU  candidates, 
adoption  of  the  new  charter  and  establish- 
ment of  the  new  goveriuneiit  which  took  o\er 
.Jan  6.  1936:  City  Hall  tire.  April.  19:i5.  Hamil- 
ton vSquare  Fire.  March,  1929:  .sensational 
Blank  murder  case  at  Ithaca.  February.  19.36.  ' 

Hellbox    IS    a    newspaper   expression    for   a 
receptacle  in  the  composing  r.^on-  into  which 
used    type    is    thrown,    Mac    u.seci    tliat    word 
modesty"  with  a  cauckle 

All  he  wrote  about  himself  m  his  bio- 
graphical blank  is  a  terse  matter  of  record. 
I  can  tell  you  he  was  modest  bv  a  couple  of 
newspaper  columns  or  so 


AGNEW  VERSUS  TV 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mi .  Speaker,  the  speech 
of  Vice  President  Acnew  in  Des  Moines 
lai-t  week  has  brought  to  the  spotlight 
a  situation  that  many  of  us  have  worried 
about  a  very  long  time.  His  remarks  were 
long  overdue.  People  throughout  the 
Nation  now  realize  that  they  must  them- 
selves "analyze"  the  news  they  receive 
on  the  national  television  networks  be- 
cause they  may  not  always  be  watching 
iMipartial  reports. 

Mr.  John  Helms  III,  of  the  Gazette 
&  Mail,  Morristown,  Tenn.,  did  a  great 
.job  in  reviewing  the  remarks  of  the  Vice 
President.  He  points  to  some  good  ex- 
amples of  what  news  media  can  do  to 
and  for  a  Nation. 

He  concludes: 

The  Vice  President's  scoring  of  TV  news 
is  richly  merited,  as  any  analytical  viewer 
of  television  can  attest,  but  news  bias  is  not 
confined  to  TV. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to  read  the 
following  editorial  by  Mr.  Helms  as  it 
appeared  in  his  newspaper  of  Sunday, 
November  16,  1969: 

Acnew  Vehsl-s  TV 
(By  John  Helms  III) 

A  short  year  ago  last  week  the  U.S.  elected 
a  new  President.  Richard  M.  Nixon's  running 
mate  was  a  stranger  to  most  of  the  country, 
and  he  was  generally  considered — If  consid- 
ered at  all— to  be  another  Vlce-Presldental 
non-entity,   a   political   zero. 

Yet  today  Splro  T.  Agnew  is  widely  known 
as  few  if  any  No.  2  man  In  the  U.S.  have  ever 
been  known. 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater  may  have  exag- 
gerated when  he  said  that  .Agnew  "may  find 
himself  boomed  for  president  before  It's  even 
his  turn."  but  It  Is  safe  to  state  that  the 
Vice-President  is  having  an  Immediate  Im- 
pact on  the  country  which  none  of  his 
anonymous  predecessors  has  ever  had. 
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In  some  eyes  Agnew's  outspokenness  may 
produce  no  more  effect  than  did  Don  Quix- 
ote's charges  against  the  windmills,  but 
however  his  crusade  turns  out.  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident is  cliallenglng  some  of  the  sacro.sanct 
entitles  of  this  country  as  they  have  never 
been  challenged  by  a  public  tifrrre  of  his 
stature 

.Agnew  has  dared  to  speak  out  agaln.st  the 
irresponsible  elements  among  the  intellec- 
tuals, the  pacifists  the  black  militants  and 
the  nation's  youth— and  this  is  slmplv  not 
done 

I-J.jw  he  has  questioned  the  Impartiality 
of  the  news  coverage  of  America'?  i!^rce  m.i- 
J-T  teIevi.',ion  nciwork.s 

Tl.e  howls  which  his  que.-tlons  in  a  Des 
Multies  .speech  last  wrr-k  \v.i\-e  elicited  iiuli- 
c.'tc  that  Agnnw  is  gcttint,  cli:  se  to  the  nurk 

What  did  ti,e  Vice-Prrsldrnt  say''  He 
charges  that  a  distorted  .md  I'arrow  picuire 
emerges  from  TV  news:  The  Amerlcai.  who 
relies  upon  television  for  his  new.=  nncht 
.■  /iiclude  that  the  majority  of  America.-.  Mii- 
dcnts  are  embittered  radicals,  that  the  ma- 
Jm-lty  of  black  Aiiierlcan.s  leel  no  regard  tor 
tlieir  country,  that  violence  and  lawlessness 
arc  the  lul^.  rather  than  the  exception,  on 
the  .American  campus   " 

NO.NE  TRIE 

As  Agnew  added,  none  of  these  conclusions 

is  tru?. 

Speaking  of  tht  TV  "news  "  commentators 
such  as  Huntiey  and  Brinkley.  he  notes 
that  "a  raised  eyebrow,  an  inflection  of  the 
voice,  a  caustic  remark  dropped  in  the 
middle  of  a  broadcast  can  raise  doubts  in 
a  million  mind.<  about  the  veracity  of  a 
public  official  or  the  wisdom  of  a  govrrn- 
incnt  policy.  ' 

And.  with  reference  to  a  network'.-  trot- 
ting out"  in  rebuttal  critic  Averell  Harrl- 
man  Immediately  following  President  Nix- 
on's address  on  Vietnam  two  weeks  ago. 
the  Vice-President  observed  pungentlv  that 
when  Winston  Churchill  rallied  opiiUon 
to  3tay  the  course  against  Hitler's  Germany, 
he  did  not  have  to  contend  ^vlth  a  saggie 
of  commentators  raising  doubts  about 
whether  he  was  readinrr  public  opinion  right. 
I'r  whether  Britain  had  the  .stamina  to  see 
the  war  through." 

rhe  Vice-President  did  not  add.  ...-=  well 
he  might,  that  such  challenges  in  Britain 
I  or  in  the  U.S.)  during  the  course  of  World 
War  II  would  have  been  exceedingly  dniiger- 
ous  to  the  challengers'  life  and  limb 

Agnew  mad"  plain  that  he  was  not  .iskmg 
for  governmental  censorship  of  T^'  or  other 
news  media,  out  he  was  calling  for  responsi- 
ble news  presentation.  He  concluded  with 
this  comment:  "In  tomorrow's  edition  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  you  will  be  able  to 
read  a  news  story  detailing  what  I  said  to- 
night; edltorla)  comment  will  be  reserved 
for  the  editorial  page.  Should  net  the  tame 
wall  ol  separation  exist  between  news  ;;iid 
comment  on  the  nation's  networks?" 

The  Vlce-Prcsldent"s  scoring  of  TV  news 
Is  richly  merited,  as  any  analytical  viewer 
of  television  can  attest,  but  news  bias  is 
not  conhned  to  TV.  The  current  issue  of 
Newsweek  magazine  m  its  cover  news" 
story  on  Agnew  describes  the  Vice-President 
as  "feisty,"  an  adjective  which  originally 
means  a  small  dog  breaking  wind. 

That's  unsigned  Journalistic  objectivity 
for  vou ! 


MAXINE  BRIGHT,  MENTAL  HEALTH 
VOLUNTEER  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
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leagues  to  the  remarkable  story  of  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Idaho  who  is  being 
honored  this  week  as  the  Katherine 
Hamilton  Volunteer  of  the  Year,  an 
award  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Indiana 
Mental  Health  Foundation  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Mental  Health. 

Mrs.  Mack  Bright  of  Blackfoot,  Idaho, 
turned  a  family  tragedy  into  a  career 
dedicated  to  helping  others.  Hers  is  a 
story  of  quiet  courage  and  compassion. 
By  her  devoted  and  unselfish  service  to 
the  mentally  ill.  she  has  earned  the  Na- 
tion's highest  mental  health  award  and 
brought  great  honor  and  distinction  to 
the  State  of  Idaho. 

Tlie  love,  patience,  and  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  her  less  fortunate  fellow 
human  beings  that  is  reflected  in  Maxine 
Brights  volunteer  services  to  the  men- 
tally ill  will  serve  as  a  shining  example 
and  an  inspiration  for  others.  It  is  one 
of  the  "small,  splendid  efforts"  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  called  for  in  his  inaugural 
address  in  order  to  build  the  strength 
and  spirit  of  America. 

President  Nixon  said : 

With  these,  we  can  build  a  great  cathedral 
of  the  spirit — each  of  us  raising  it  one  stone 
at  a  time,  as  he  reaches  out  to  his  neighbor, 
helping,  caring,  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  grateful  for  Mrs. 
Bright  and  for  the  great  contribution 
she  is  making  to  the  betterment  of  our 
society.  We  extend  to  her  our  most 
sincere  thanks  and  congratulations.  'We 
would  also  like  to  commend  the  Borme- 
ville  County  Mental  Health  Association 
for  calling  attention  to  her  outstanding 
work  and  the  Indiana  Mental  Health 
Memorial  Foundation  for  the  recogni- 
tion which  this  award  represents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  excerpts  from  the  nomination 
submitted  by  the  Bormeville  County, 
Idaho,  Mental  Health  Association  and  a 
press  release  issued  by  the  Mental  Health 
Association  of  Indiana : 

Katherine  H.*Mn.TON  Volun-teer  of  the 
Year 

Excerpts  from  the  nomination  submitted 
ijy  the  Bonneville  County  (Idaho)  Mental 
Health  Association ; 

Volunteer  work  took  on  new  meaning  at 
St-itc  Hospital  South.  Blackfoot.  Idaho,  about 
January  1963 — when  Maxine  Bright  Joined  in 
'.vith  a  helping  hand  and  all  her  heart. 

About  a  year  later,  she  used  organizational 
skill  to  get  volunteers  reorganized  and  going 
.■.gain. 

In  the  l;ospltal  Maxine  was  quick  to  see 
what  could  be  done  to  make  life  happier  and 
open  a  new  world  to  chronic  patients  living 
.n  a  slump  of  despondency.  She  organized 
volunteers  in  Good  Grooming  projects  for 
women  i)atlents  and  planted  petunias  and 
mangolds  around  all  the  hospital  buildings, 
.ind  before  the  days  of  activity  therapists  at 
uur  state  hospital,  organized  outside  games 
such  as  volley  ball.  A  most  worthwhile  proj- 
ect of  hers  -v^-as  organizJng  a  group  of  patients 
to  do  volunteer  work  at  the  hospital.  They 
wore  volunteer  pins  and  were  rewarded  with 
.1  inp  to  town  for  a  banana  split  once  a 
month   by   Mrs.   Bright. 

She  personally  took  patients  on  shopping 
'.rips — first  seeing  that  each  woman  was 
groomed  and  dressed  so  that  she  would  feel 
comfortable  downtown. 

She  helped  at  the  patient  dances,  orga- 
ni<!ed  exercise  classes,  fashion  shows,  and  a 
gift  case  where  patients  could  sell  handiwork. 

The  unpleasant  Jobs  that  some  volvmteers 
shunned  were  quietly  accepted — handfeedlng 
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patients  helpless  to  feed  themselves — work- 
ing with  patients  in  the  recovery  room,  fol- 
lowing shock  treatments.  Where  a  helping 
hand  was  neded.  there  you  would  find  Maxine. 

Some  of  this  feeling  that  Maxine  has  for 
patients  may  come  from  working  with  her 
own  nephew.  Tommy,  mentally  retarded  and 
psychotic.  She  spent  hours  helping  him  be- 
ginning with  when  he  was  a  little  fellow  of 
three  When  he  entered  the  state  hospital 
six  years  ago.  at  fourteen,  Maxine  spent 
hundreds  of  hours  with  him  expanding  her 
services  to  other  patients  wherever  she  felt 
a   need. 

Working  to  help  patients  adjust  to  life 
outside  the  hospital  has  been  a  'natural  " 
for  this  warm-hearted  woman  She  encour- 
aged a  project  where  patients  made  and  sold 
caramel  corn  on  the  grounds — and  used  the 
proceeds  for  a  real  dinner  out.  at  the  Colo- 
nial Inn.  For  days  they  planned,  fussed  and 
groomed,  and  polished  up  good  manners 
And  when  the  time  came.  Maxine  and  the 
Director  of  Volunteers  proudly  took  their 
group  for  an  evening  out 

Maxine  Bright  has  been  one  of  those  work- 
ing each  year  at  the  state  hospital  exhibit  of 
Eastern  Idaho  State  Pair,  where  sales  of  pa- 
tient-made rugs,  pottery,  pictures  and 
needlework  bring  money  for  patient  funds, 
to  be  used  for  gifts  and  party  prizes. 

Over  3.000  hours  served  working  as  a  vol- 
unteer In  the  hospital  mark  only  part  of  the 
volunteer  work  done  by  this  amazing 
woman. 

When  troubles  struck  her  personal  life — 
she  redoubled  her  efforts  to  help  others.  The 
death  of  her  husband,  Mack,  about  a  year 
ago  brought  great  sorrow  but  not  self-pity. 
Three  times  a  week  she  Invited  groups  of  pa- 
tients to  her  home  for  dinner  and  cards  .  .  . 
and  concentrated  on  giving  these  Institution 
people  a  taste  of  home  life 

When  she  went  to  work  on  the  housekeep- 
ing staff  at  the  hospital,  and  then  Ijecame 
an  attendant — Maxine  Bright  continued  to 
do  volunteer  work  and  invite  patients  into 
her  home.  She  Is  an  inspiration  to  every  vol- 
unteer, loved  and  respected  by  every  patient 
there. 
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jF^ess  release  of  the  Mental  Health  Associa- 
tion in  Indiana] 

Washington,  B.C..  November  21 — A  woman 
who  learned  tolerance,  compassion  and  the 
love  of  handicapped  through  her  young,  re- 
tarded and  psychotic  nephew,  and,  therefore, 
dedicated  her  life  to  helping  the  mentally  111, 
today  received  the  nation's  highest  mental 
health  award  during  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  lor  Mental  Health  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Mack  Bright,  788  South  Broadway, 
Blackfoot,  Idaho,  received  the  Katherine 
HanUlton  Volunteer  of  the  Year  Award  pre- 
sented by  the  Indiana  Mental  Health  Me- 
morial Foundation. 

Miss  Amy  Vanderbllt,  chairman  of  the 
Awards  Committee  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Mental  Health,  presented  a  plaque 
and  a  check  for  $1,000  to  Mrs.  Bright,  which 
she  will  use  to  help  purchase  a  bus  for  the 
patients  at  State  Hospital  South  In  Black- 
foot. 

Nominations  for  the  coveted  award  came 
from  eighteen  states.  Only  close  relatives  of 
patients  who  are  or  have  been  hospltaUzed 
with  mental  illness  are  eligible  for  the  award 
which  Is  named  in  honor  of  Miss  Katherine 
Hamilton  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  a  long 
time  volunteer  worker  for  the  mentally  lU 
and  a  sister  of  a  patient  who  died  in  an  Indi- 
ana state  hospital. 

Senator  Prank  Church  of  Idaho  said.  "'The 
honor  which  Is  being  bestowed  on  Mrs. 
Bright  \z  highly  deserved  and  Is  an  honor  for 
the  State  of  Idaho.  Mrs.  Brlght's  work 
typifies  that  of  countless  volunteers  whose 
endeavors  are  of  great  benefit  In  making  our 
country  a  better  place  in  which  to  live." 

She  was  nominated  for  the  award  by  the 
Bonneville   County    (Idaho)    Mental    Health 


Association  for  her  work  as  a  volunteer  with 
the  patients  at  State  Hospital  South.  She 
made  life  happier  and  of>ened  a  new  world 
to  chronic  patients  living  in  a  slump  of  de- 
spondency. Starting  In  1963  she  organized 
volunteers  In  good  grooming  projects  for  the 
women  patients,  planted  thousands  of  flow- 
ers on  the  hospital  grounds,  and  organized 
outside  games  and  activities  before  the  hos- 
pital had  activity  therapl.ts 

She  personally  took  patients  on  shopping 
trips,  organized  patient  dance.'  exercise  class- 
es, fashion  shows  and  opened  a  gift  de- 
partment at  the  hospital  where  patients 
could  sell  their  handiwork  She  extended  her 
work  by  recruiting  others  lo  work  with  her 
and  the  patients 

Providing  an  evening  out  at  a  local  restau- 
rant was  another  activity  which  proved  to 
her  the  value  of  community  contact.  From 
then  on  patients  were  constantly  invited  to 
her  home  for  an  evening  or  a  weekend. 

When  Mr  Bright  died  over  a  year  ago.  her 
efforts  redoubled  but  still  she  did  not  believe 
she  was  doing  all  she  could.  She,  therefore, 
accepted  a  Job  at  the  state  hospital  so  she 
could  spend  full  time  with  the  patients  she 
loves.  "This  did  not  stop  her  volunteer  ac- 
tivity and  almost  every  weekend  her  time 
is  filled  with  patients  from  the  hospital. 

A  member  of  the  hospital  staff  said,  "She 
is  an  Inspiration  to  every  volunteer  and 
loved  and  respected  by  every  patient  " 

Mrs,  Bright  was  the  sixth  person  to  win 
the  national  award  It  was  first  awarded  to 
Mrs.  Reuben  Waller  of  Salisbury,  Maryland 
in  1964:  to  Mrs.  Franklin  Kearney,  Indianap- 
olis In  1965;  to  John  Edward  Counts  of 
Farmlngton,  Missouri  In  1966:  to  Norrls 
Adams.  Jr.,  of  Ankeny.  lo'wa,  In  1967  and  to 
Mrs  Joseph  DeGross  of  Weehawken,  New 
Jersey,  In  1968 

The  award  was  made  possible  when  Miss 
Hamilton  left  the  bulk  of  her  estate  to  the 
Mental  Health  Association  In  Indiana  and 
to  her  Vigo  County  chapter.  The  State  Abbo- 
clation  then  formed  the  Indiana  Mental 
Health  Memorial  Foundation  which  Is  dedi- 
cated to  undertake,  promote  and  develop 
research,  education  and  all  services  related 
to  the  field  of  mental  health  through  the 
careful  use  of  bequests. 

Miss  Hamilton  dedicated  thirty-three  years 
of  her  life  to  the  mentally  111  during  which 
time  she  helped  In  the  organization  and 
growth  of  the  Vigo  County  chapter,  served 
the  Mental  Health  Association  In  Indiana 
for  ten  years  as  a  board  member,  secretary 
nnd  delegate  to  the  Natlon:^l  Association  for 
Mental  Health,  eUmlnated  the  practice  of 
iiatlent  jailing  in  her  coi:r.';v  :nd  improved 
the  situation  In  Indiana,  helped  establish 
psychiatric  clinics  and  helped  develop  the 
Adopt-A-Patlent  program  In  which  the  peo- 
ple assume  the  role  of  a  relative  of  a  patient 
She  assisted  in  the  development  of  hospital 
volunteers  in  Indiana  and  lobbied  for  in- 
creased appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Mental  Health  and  helped  expand  the 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health 

Mrs.  Wilbur  P.  Pell.  Jr.,  Shelbyvllle.  In- 
diana, president  of  the  Indiana  Mental 
Health  Memorial  Foundation,  said,  "'We  are 
honored  to  give  the  award  to  Mrs.  Mack 
Bright,  who  Is  In  so  many  ways  like  otir 
beloved  Katherine  Hamilton  " 


FEDERAL  CITY  COLLEGE  ENTERS 
SECOND  YEAR 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's 
Capital  has  for  too  many  years  trailed 
the  other  50  States  in  providing  its 
young    people    access    to    a    low-tuition 
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public  college.  Today  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  moving  out  of  these  dark  ages 
as  the  Federal  City  College  enters  Its 
second  year  of  academic  life  bringing 
new  educational  opportunities  to  tal- 
ented students  who  could  not  otherwise 
afford  college  tt  all. 

My  coUedgue  from  Iowa,  Representa- 
tive FjRED  ScHWENGKL.  as  cveryone  knows, 
has  worked  for  years  to  improve  the  life 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  his  re- 
cent address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Working  Library  for  the  Federal  City 
College,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  pointed  to  the  critical  need 
of  developing  able  urban  leaders  by 
solid  education  and  progressively  re- 
sponsible experience.  We  are  proud  that 
through  the  Federal  City  College  these 
opportunities  are  being  made  possible 
today  in  contrast  to  what  has  been  too 
often  the  suppression  and  the  education- 
al deprivation  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  remarks  of  Mr.  Schwencel 
as  he  addressed  the  Federal  City  College 
reception  on  October  29.  1969: 

Good  friends  of  Federal  City  College.  I 
am  glad  to  have  had  a  part  in  this  coming 
together  In  this  building  where  Federal  City 
College  was  really  burn.  I  am  glad  to  note  the 
success  already  evident. 

In  my  political  life  I  have  been  on  over 
three  hundred  different  college  campu.ses  and 
always  made  It  n»y  business  to  be  with,  coun- 
sel with  and  listen  to  students.  I  believe 
from  this  experience  that  the  students  of 
today  are  as  goc^d  and  maybe  even  better  In 
many  respects  than  the  students  I  knew  in 
college  and  I  know  this  to  be  true! — Stu- 
dents graduating  from  high  school  today  are 
better  prepared  for  college  than  the  high 
school  graduates  of  my  time. 

Today  as  never  before,  students  are  think- 
ing about  Important  things.  They  are  dedi- 
cated and  real  serious  about  a  lot  of  things. 
I  think  the  students  I  talked  to  and  coun- 
selled with  know  and  believe  that  this  ;tge 
and  time  calls  for  intelligent  leadership.  I 
also  believe  they  are  aware  of  the  gaps  in 
many  places  in  our  society  and  they  are  de- 
termined to  lo  Bomethlng  about  those  gaps. 
They  are  Interested  in  setting  proper  priori- 
ties. This  is  good  for  it  stems  from  a  moral 
base — a  moral  base  is  so  Important  where 
there  is  freedom.  My  counsel,  to  the  stu- 
dents, based  upon  experience  and  my  knowl- 
edge and  feelings  about  history  tells  me  that 
it  is  most  Important  to  seek  to  do  the  right 
thing  the  right  way  at  the  right  time  and 
place.  I  believe  and  history  confirms,  that 
right  things  can  be  done  wrong  ways  and 
when  they  are,  they  derail  and  handicap 
progress. 

It  Is  good  to  be  here  with  you  and  share  In 
this  display  of  Ittterest,  excitement  and  dedi- 
cation. Today,  however,  we  are  paying  tribute 
to  those  with  an  Interest  in  libraries  And 
especially  to  honor  Roy  and  Jeanette  Nichols. 

America  has  a  great  many  libraries.  Some 
of  them  good  and  a  few  great.  For  various 
unfortunate  reasons  most  of  them  are  rela- 
tively weak.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  speak 
here  this  afternoon  in  l)ehalf  of  Federal  City 
College  and  its  Media  Service  System  which 
may  represent  the  college  library  of  the  fu- 
ture and  which.  Judging  by  the  evidence  be- 
fore us.  does  not  intend  to  be  weak.  It  is  de- 
termined to  be  strong. 

Federal  City  College  should  have  been 
founded  a  hundred  years  ago.  Let's  hope  It 
gains  strength  as  rapidly  as  Jack's  beanstalk, 
because  this  college  with  the  opportunities 
it  gives  people  to  learn  has  long  been  needed. 
Federal  City  College  is  Washington's  only 
low  tuition  puilic  college  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences. Eighty-flrve  percent  of  Its  students 
could  not  otherwise  ivfford  college  at  all. 

Why  is  Federal  City  College  needed?  It  Is 
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because  America's  large  cities.  Including 
Washington,  are  far  from  healthy  No  one 
knows  the  costs  of  urban  rot.  Social  stagna- 
tion is  immeasurable.  Educational  depriva- 
tion, the  costs  of  unemployment,  crime,  hate, 
fear,  shame,  violence  and  abuse  of  alcohol 
and  drugs  surpasses  many  times  the  cost 
of  education.  Cities,  indeed  whole  nations, 
decline  from  Internal  strife,  from  indiffer- 
ence, from  incapacity  to  respond  to  human 
suffering  and  from  inability  to  learn  new 
ways.  A  new  quality  of  urban  leadership  is 
needed  now. 

It  takes  more  than  magic  to  produce  able 
urban  leaders  It  takes' solid  education  and 
progressively  responsible  experience  rather 
than  suppression.  Education  can  and  moit 
often  does  deal  courageously  with  the  prob- 
lems, rights,  grievances  and  long  frustrated 
aspirations  of  the  ethnic  'mlnorUles"  who 
are  becoming  urban  'majortties."  We  must 
have  education  that  Is  responsive  to  the  uni- 
versal needs  of  the  children,  of  youth,  and 
the  young  adults  who  in  the  last  cjuarter  of 
this  violent  century  will  soon  comprise  over 
half  of  our  population  Education  should  not 
be  stagnant,  rigid,  irrelevant  or  boring.  It 
should  be  exciting,  Interesting  and  worth- 
while. 

Many  universities,  colleges,  and  even  high 
schools  have  entered  a  period  in  which  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  their  talented  students 
and  their  average  students  as  well,  are  losing 
confidence  In  them.  The  young  people  ob- 
serve glaring  discrepancies  between  what 
they  are  being  taught  and  what  Is  actually 
happening  in  their  communities  and  In  the 
world.  Washington's  young  people,  because 
of  their  unique  vantage  point,  are  particu- 
larly aware  of  the  discrepancies  between 
classroom  and  textbook  rhetoric  and  reality. 

Although  the  economy  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  offers  few  opportunities  for  the 
uneducated,  the  Nation's  Capital  lags  far  be- 
hind every  single  one  of  the  fifty  states  In 
the  ntunbers  of  Its  young  people  who  have 
genuine  access  to  a  low  tuition  public  c.'l- 
lege.  Today  Federal  City  College  can  admit 
only  a  fraction  of  the  men  and  women  who 
-seek  admission;  who  through  future  taxes, 
are  willing  and  will  be  able  to  repay  the  fi- 
nancial costs  of  their  college  education.  These 
young  people  are  willing,  often  at  great  per- 
sonal hardship,  to  Invest  several  Irreplaceable 
years  of  their  lives  In  order  to  better  equip 
themselves  to  pursue  peaceful  programs 
through  enlightened  self-interest. 

The  Federal  City  College  students.  like  stu- 
dents everywhere,  are  asking  for  le-ss  talk  and 
more  action  It  was  an  American  who  re- 
minded us  that  no  doctrine,  faith  or  knowl- 
edge Is  of  value  to  man  except  as  it  bears 
fruit  In  action.  Older,  harder  working,  more 
determined,  and  more  self  reliant  than  typi- 
cal college  students  elsewhere,  many  Federal 
City  College  students  are  confident  that  in 
less  than  a  decade  they  will  be  occupying 
key  decision-making  roles  In  the  life  of  the 
Capital  City. 

Notwithstanding  major  setbacks  In  Its  first 
year.  Federal  City  College  not  only  sur\ived 
but  developed  Increased  unity,  pride  and 
practical  realism.  Federal  City  College  has 
been  free  of  the  organized  provocation  and 
counter  violence  that  have  disrupted  many 
colleges  and  universities.  Divergent  views 
have  found  free  expression  at  Federal  City 
College  This  particular  market  place  of  Ideas 
Is  very  active.  Large  numbers  of  PCC  students 
are  of  relatively  moderate  political  persua- 
sions. They  know  that  moderation  with  In- 
telligent action  Is  a  virtue. 

To  the  extent  that  the  College  tuad  the 
larger  community  meet  their  educational 
and  social  needs  "Federal  City's"  students 
will  not  be  tempted  to  resort  to  violence. 
Necessary  changes  to  eliminate  urban  In- 
justice and  deterioration  can  come  peace- 
fully, naturally,  and  promptly. 

Federal  City  College  bears  a  unique  filial 
relationship  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Congress,  through  steady  support,  can 
help  the  College  to  achieve  respected  stature 
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as  the  Nation's  first  "Urban  Grant"  college, 
and  distinction  for  Its  contributions  to  the 
enhancement  uf  urban  life  as  FCC  alumni 
enter  the  professions,  business,  and  govern- 
ment 

As  we  celebrate  Federal  City  College's  for- 
tunate acquisition  of  tills  major  collection 
of  scholarly  books  and  historical  documents 
we  recognize  that  the  College's  faculty,  stu- 
dents, and  their  media  resources  and  serv- 
icps-  the  conternpnnuy  college  library — are 
already  good  and  that  they  are  improving. 
Instructors  and  media  specialists  are  cooper- 
ating in  order  to  carry  forward  effective 
leaching  and  research  to  meet  the  crucial 
needs  of  city  people. 

Among  the  earliest  commitments  the  Col- 
lege has  become  especially  concerned  with 
early  childhood  education  and  with  learning 
resources  which  meet  the  specific  interests 
and  needs  of  small  children,  particularly  of 
inner  city  children.  The  College's  work  in 
this  field  may  prove  to  be  one  of  its  most 
valuable  contribution^  to  the  enhancement 
of  city  life.  Cities  which  are  unlit  for  chil- 
dren cannot  survive! 

I  understand  that  Innovative  media  serv- 
ices such  as  these  have  been  attracting  in- 
terested professional  educators,  librarians, 
scholars,  and  even  a  few  statesmen  from 
other  countries  who  visit  Federal  City  Col- 
lege to  inquire  and  to  observe.  As  the  College 
rtevel  p5.  students  from  all  lifty  states  and 
from  many  foreign  lands  may  wish  to  enroll 
here. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Harland  Randolph 
upon  his  appointment  as  Federal  City  Col- 
lege's new  president  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  wish  him  success.  The  problems  of 
governing  a  city  or  even  a  nation,  are  cer- 
tainly similar  to  those  of  governing  a  college 
and  a  university  today.  Many  different  In- 
terest groups  collide,  conflict,  contest,  and 
must  be  harmonized.  Effective  government 
depends  not  only  upon  enlightened  leaders 
but  also  upon  active,  well  educated  oonstruc- 
tlve  citizens.  As  John  Gardner.  Chairman  of 
the  Urb.in  Ci  alltlon,  has  said  "We  have 
plenty  of  debators  .  .  .  blamers  .  .  .  provoc- 
ateurs .  .  .  We  don't  have  plenty  of  prob- 
lem-.solvers."  And  therein  lies  the  challenge 

Developing  urban  problem-solvers  Is  one 
of  Federal  City  College's  chief  responsibili- 
ties. Any  city,  state,  or  nation  may  easily 
maintain  Inferiority  Imply  by  providing  In- 
ferior sohcols  and  colleges.  The  attainment 
of  excellence  Is  another  matter  altogether. 
FxcrHencc  Is  not  attained  by  merely  mouth- 
ing "he  word  as  If  it  were  maMflc.  Excellence 
requires  honest  long-range  commitment  and 
.sustained  hard  work  in  the  face  of  obstacles 
of  all  kinds. 

Acquisition  of  the  Roy  and  Jeannette 
NlchJls  Working  Library  by  Federal  City 
College's  Media  Services  System  demon- 
strates that  the  new  College  Is  trying  to 
provide  roads  toward  excellence  for  the 
people  of  Washington  who  in  this  era  of 
rapid  change  must  increasingly  rely  for  sur- 
rtval  on  study  and  self-development. 

As  Federal  City  College  fulfills  Its  grow- 
ing role,  may  the  District  of  Columbia  come 
to  have  as  enlightened,  practical,  and  effec- 
tive community  leaders  and  citizens  as  any 
city  in  the  world!  Here  you  are  heading  the 
ancient  admonition  "to  make  other  men 
wiser  and  better  as  you  can  find  or  make 
opportunity   to   do  so." 


APPRAISING  THE  TUMULT  AND  THE 
SHOUnNQ 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
-  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.    ASHBROOK.    Mr.    Speaker,    no 
doubt  there  will  be  additional  cries  of 
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anger  and  anguish  over  the  Montgomery, 
Ala  ,  speech  of  Vice  President  Agnew  be- 
fore the  Montgomery  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Because  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  New  York  Times  figure  prominently 
in  the  Montgomery  remarks  of  the  Vice 
President,  one  should  be  able  to  judge 
the  justification  of  the  anticipated 
tumult  and  shouting  by  referring  to  his 
actual  remarks.  For  this  reason  I  Insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  advance 
I  opy  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agnew  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on 
November  20,  1969. 

Addkess  by  the  Vice  PREsn>ENT 

One  week  ago  tonight  I  flew  out  to  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  exercised  my  right  to  dls- 
-ent. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  what  I 
iiad  to  say  out  there. 

Let  me  give  you  a  sampling. 

One  Congressman  charged  me  with,  and  I 
(jiiote,  "A  creeping  socialistic  scheme  against 
the  free  enterprise  broadcast  industry."  That 
is  the  first  time  In  my  memory  anybody  ever 
accused  Ted  Agnew  of  entertaining  socialist 
ideas. 

On  Monday,  largely  because  of  this  address, 
Mr  Humphrey  charged  the  Nixon  Admln- 
inratlon  with  a  "calculated  attack"  on  the 
right  of  dissent  and  on  the  media  today.  Yet, 
!t  is  widely  known  that  Mr.  Humphrey  hlm- 
r^elf  believes  deeply  that  unfair  coverage  of 
■  he  Democratic  Convention  In  Chicago,  by 
•lie  same  media,  contributed  to  his  defeat  In 
November.  Now,  his  wounds  are  apparently 
healed,  and  he  casts  his  lot  with  those  who 
■.'■ere  questioning  his  own  political  courage 
a  year  ago.  But  let  us  leave  Mr.  Humphrey 
•0  his  own  conscience.  America  already  has 
•oo  many  politicians  who  would  rather 
•witch  than  fight. 

Others  charged  that  my  purpose  was  to 
stifle  dissent  In  this  country.  Nonsense.  The 
( xpresslon  of  my  views  has  produced  enough 
rugged  dissent  In  the  last  week  to  wear  out 
a  whole  covey  of  commentators  and 
columnists. 

One  critic  charged  that  the  speech  was 
•  disgraceful.    Ignorant    and    base,"    that    It 

leads  us  as  a  nation  Into  an  ugly  era  of  the 
most  fearsome  suppiresslon  and  Intimida- 
tion." One  national  commentator,  whose 
name  Is  known  to  everyone  in  this  room. 
-i\\(i  "I  hesitate  to  get  Into  the  gutter  with 
this  guy."  Another  commentator  charges  that 
11  was  "one  of  the  most  sinister  speeches  I 
nave  every  heard  made  by  a  public  official. " 
The  president  of  one  network  said  It  was  an 

unprecedented  attempt  to  Intimidate  a  news 
:nedlum  which  depends  for  its  existence  upon 
tovemment  licenses."  The  president  of 
..nother  charged  me  with  "an  appeal  to 
prejudice,"  and  said  It  was  evident  that  I 
-.■•ould  prefer  the  kind  of  television  "that 
•.vould  be  subservient  to  whatever  political 
LToup  happ)cned  to  be  In  authority  at  the 
time." 

.^nd  they  say  /  have  a  thin  skin. 

Here  are  classic  examples  of  overreactlon. 
riiese  attacks  do  not  address  themselves  to 
the  questions  I  have  raised.  In  fairness, 
.  thers — the  majority  of  critics  and  com- 
mentators— did  take  up  the  main  thrust  of 
my  address.  And  If  the  debate  they  have 
eneaged  In  continues,  our  goal  will  surely 
be  reached — a  thorough  self-examination  by 
t  he  networks  of  their  own  p>ollcles — and  per- 
liaps  prejudices.  That  was  my  objective  then; 
;t  IS  my  objective  now. 

Now,  let  me  repeat  to  you  the  thrust  of 
my  remarks  the  other  night,  and  make  some 
new  points  and  raise  some  new  Issues. 

I  am  opposed  to  censorship  of  television 
or  the  press  In  any  form.  I  dont  care  whether 
censorship  Is  imposed  by  government  or 
whether  It  results  from  management  In  the 
choice  and  the  presentation  of  the  news  by  a 
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little  fraternity  having  similar  social  and 
political  views.  I  am  against  censorship  In 
all  forms. 

But  a  broader  spectrum  of  national  opin- 
ion should  be  represented  among  the  com- 
mentators of  the  network  news.  Men  who  can 
articulate  other  points  of  view  should  be 
brought  forward. 

And  a  high  wall  of  sei>aratlon  should  be 
raised  between  what  is  news  and  what  Is 
commentary. 

And  the  American  people  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  trend  toward  the  monopoliza- 
tion of  the  great  public  Information  vehicles 
and  the  concentration  of  more  and  more 
power  over  public  opinion  In  fewer  and  fewer 
hands. 

Should  a  conglomerate  be  formed  that  tied 
together  a  shoe  company  with  a  shirt  com- 
pany, some  voice  will  rise  up  righteously  to 
say  that  this  Is  a  great  danger  to  the  econ- 
omy; and  that  the  conglomerate  ought  to  be 
broken  up. 

But  a  single  company.  In  the  Nation's 
Capital,  holds  control  of  the  largest  news- 
paper In  Washington,  DC,  and  one  of  the 
four  major  television  stations,  and  an  all- 
news  radio  station,  and  one  of  the  three  ma- 
jor national  news  magazines — all  grinding 
out  the  same  editorial  line — and  this  is  not 
a  subject  you  have  seen  debated  on  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  the  Washington  Post  or  the 
New  York  Times. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity,  before  my 
thoughts  are  obliterated  in  the  smoking 
typewriters  of  my  friends  In  Washington  and 
New  York,  let  me  emphasize  I  am  not  rec- 
ommending the  dismemberment  of  the 
Washington  Post  Company.  I  am  merely 
pointing  out  that  the  public  should  be  aware 
that  these  four  powerful  voices  harken  to 
the  same  master. 

I  am  merely  raising  these  questions  so  that 
the  American  p>eople  ■will  become  aware  of— 
and  think  of  the  Implications  of^the  grow- 
ing monopKjllzatlon  of  the  voices  of  public 
opinion  on  which  we  all  dep>end — for  our 
knowledge  and  for  the  basis  of  our  views. 

When  the  Washington  Times-Herald  died 
In  the  Nation's  Capital,  that  was  a  p>olltlcal 
tragedy;  and  when  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun,  the  New  York  Mirror  and  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  all  collapsed  within 
this  decade,  that  was  a  great,  great  political 
tragedy  for  the  p>eople  of  New  York.  The 
New  York  Times  was  a  better  newspaper 
when  they  were  alive  than  It  Is  now  that 
they  are  gone. 

What  has  happened  In  the  city  of  New 
York  has  happened  in  other  great  cities  In 
America. 

Many,  many  strong  independent  voices 
have  been  stilled  in  this  country  in  recent 
years.  Lacking  the  vigor  of  competition,  some 
of  those  that  have  survived  have  let  us  face 
it,  grown  fat  and  Irresponsible. 

I  offer  an  example.  When  300  Congressmen 
and  59  Senators  signed  a  letter  endorsing 
the  President's  policy  in  Vietnam  it  was 
news — big  news.  EJven  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun — scarcely  house  or- 
gans of  the  Nixon  Administration — placed  it 
prominently  on  the  front  page. 

Yet  the  next  morning  the  New  York  Times, 
which  considers  Itself  America's  paper  of  rec- 
ord, did  not  carry  a  word.  Why? 

If  a  theology  student  In  Iowa  should  get 
up  at  a  PTA  luncheon  In  Sioux  City  and  at- 
tack the  President's  Vietnam  policy,  my 
guess  Is  that  you  would  probably  find  It  re- 
ported somewhere  the  next  morning  In  the 
New  York  Times.  But  when  300  Congressmen 
endorse  the  President's  Vietnam  policy,  the 
next  morning  It  is  apparently  not  considered 
news  fit  to  print. 

Just  this  Tuesday,  when  the  Pop>e,  the 
Spiritual  Leader  of  half  a  billion  Roman 
Catholics  applauded  the  President's  efforts  to 
end  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  endorsed  the 
way  he  was  proceeding — that  news  was  on 
Page   11    of   the   New    York    Times.   But   the 
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same  day,  a  repwrt  about  some  burglars  who 
broke  into  a  souvenir  shop  at  St.  Peters  and 
stole  $9,000  worth  of  stamps  and  currency — 
that  story  made  Page  3.  How's  that  for  news 
Judgment? 

A  few  weeks  ago  here  In  the  South.  I  ex- 
pressed my  views  about  street  and  campus    c 
demonstrations.  Here  is  how  the  New  York 
Times  reepjonded: 

•'He,"  (that's  me)  "lambasted  the  nation's 
youth  in  sweeping  and  ig^norant  generaliza- 
tions, when  It  Is  clear  to  all  p)erceptlve  ob- 
servers that  American  youth  today  is  far 
more  Imbued  with  Idealism,  a  sense  of  serv- 
ice and  a  deep  humanltarianlsm  than  any 
generation  In  recent  history,  including  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Agnew's    (generation)  " 

That  seems  a  peculiar  slur  on  a  generation 
that  brought  America  out  of  the  Great  De- 
pression without  resorting  to  the  extremes 
of  either  fascism  or  Communism.  That  seems 
a  strange  thing  to  say  about  an  entire  gen- 
eration that  helpjcd  to  provide  greater  mate- 
rial blessings  and  personal  freedom — out  of 
that  Depression — for  more  p>eople  than  any 
other  nation  In  history.  We  are  not  finished 
with  the  task  by  any  means — but  we  are  still 
on  the  Job. 

Just  as  millions  of  young  Americans  In  this 
generation  have  shown  valor  and  courage 
and  heroism  In  fighting  the  longest  and  least 
pKjpular  war  in  our  history — so  it  was  the 
youjig  men  of  my  generation  who  went 
ashore  at  Normandy  under  Eisenhower  and 
with  MacArthur  into  the  Philippines. 

Yes,  my  generation,  like  the  current  gen- 
eration, made  Its  own  share  of  great  mistakes 
and  blunders.  Among  other  things,  we  put 
too  much  confidence  in  Stalin  and  not 
enough  In  Winston  ChurchllJ 

But  whatever  freedom  exists  today  in 
Western  Europe  and  Japmn  exists  because 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  in  my 
generation  are  lying  In  graves  m  North 
Africa  and  France  and  Korea  and  a  score  of 
islands  in  the  Western  Pacific 

This  might  not  be  considered  enough  of  a 
"sense  of  service"  or  a  "deep  humanitarian- 
ism"  for  the  'perceptive  critics"  who  write 
editorials  for  the  New  York  Times,  but  it's 
good  enough  for  me;  and  I  am  content  to 
let  history  be  the  judge 

Now,  let  me  talk  briefly  about  this  young- 
er generation.  I  have  not  and  do  not  con- 
demn this  generation  of  young  Americans. 
Like  Edmund  Burke.  I  would  not  know  how 
to  "draw  up  an  Indictment  against  a  whole 
people."  They  are  our  sons  and  daughters 
They  contain  In  their  numbers  many  gifted. 
IdeaUstlc  and  courageous  young  men  and 
women. 

But  they  also  list  In  their  numbers  an 
arrogant  few  who  march  under  the  flags  and 
portraits  of  dictators,  who  Intimidate  and 
harass  university  professors,  who  use  gutter 
obscenities  to  shout  down  speakers  with 
whom  they  disagree,  who  openly  profess  their 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  violence  iH  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

The  preceding  generation  had  Its  own 
breed  of  losers — and  our  generation  dealt 
with  them  through  our  courts,  our  laws  and 
our  system.  The  challenge  now  Is  for  the  new 
generation  to  put  their  own  bouse  In  order 

Today.  Dr.  Sydney  Hook  writes  of  "Storm 
Troopers"  on  the  campus;  that  "fanaticism 
seems  to  be  In  the  saddle"  Arnold  Belchman 
■writes  of  "young  Jacobins"  In  our  schools 
who  "have  cut  down  university  adminis- 
trators, forced  curriculum  changes,  halted 
classes,  closed  camptises  and  set  a  nation- 
wide chin  of  fear  through  the  university 
establishment."  Walter  Laqueur  writes  In 
Commentary  that  "the  cultural  and  political 
Idiocies  perpetrated  with  Impunity  In  thiF 
permissive  age  have  gone  clearly  beyond  the 
borders  of  what  Is  acceptable  for  any  society, 
however  liberally  It  may  be  constcticted." 

George  Kennan  has  devoted  a  brief,  cogent 
and  alarming  book  to  the  Inherent  dangers 
of  what  Is  taking  place  In  our  society  and  in 
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our  universities.  Irving  Krlstol  wrltCB  that 
our  "radical  students  .  .  .  And  It  possible  to 
be  genuinely  heartsick  at  the  injiistlce  and 
brutalities  of  American  society,  while  bland- 
ly approving  of  Injustice  and  brutality  com- 
mitted In  the  name  of  'the  revolution"," 

These  are  not  names  drawn  at  random 
from  the  letterhead  of  an  Agnew-for-Vlce- 
Presldent  Committee. 

These  are  men  more  eloquent  and  erudite 
than  I.  They  r«lse  questions  that  I  have 
tried  to  raise. 

For  among  this  generation  of  Americans 
there  are  hundreds  who  have  burned  their 
draft  cards  and  scores  who  have  deserted  to 
Canada  and  Sweden  to  sit  out  the  war.  To 
some  Americans,  a  small  minority,  these  are 
the  true  young  men  of  conscience  In  the 
coming  generation.  Voices  are  and  will  be 
raised  In  the  Congress  and  beyond  asking 
that  amnesty  should  be  provided  for  "these 
young  and  misguided  American  boys  "  And 
they  win  be  coming  home  one  day  from 
Sweden  and  Canada,  and  from  a  small  mi- 
nority they  will  get  a  heros  welcome. 

They  are  not  our  heroes.  Many  of  our 
heroes  will  not  be  coming  home;  some  are 
coming  bade  In  hospital  ships,  without  limbs 
or  eyes,  with  scars  they  shall  carry  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

Having'wltnessed  firsthand  the  quiet  cour- 
age of  Wives  and  parents  receiving  post- 
humously for  their  heroes  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor,  how  am  I  to  react  when 
people  say.  "Stop  speaking  out.  Mr.  Agnew, 
stop  raising  your  voice." 

Should  I  remain  silent  while  what  these 
heroes  have  done  Is  vilified  by  some  as  "a 
dirty  and  immoral  war"  and  criticized  by 
others  as  no  more  than  a  war  brought  on  by 
the  chauvinistic,  antl-communlsm  of  Presi- 
dents Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Nixon? 

These  young  men  made  heavy  sacrifices  so 
that  a  developing  people  on  the  rim  of  Asia 
might  have  a  chance  for  freedom  that  they 
will  not  have  If  the  ruthless  men  who  rule 
In  Hanoi  should  ever  rule  over  Saigon.  What 
Is  dirty  or  immoral  about  that? 

One  magazine  this  week  said  that  I  will 
go  down  as  the  "great  polarizer"  In  American 
politics.  Yet  when  that  large  group  of  young 
Americans  marched  up  Pennsylvania  and 
Constitution  Avenues  last  week— they  sought 
to  polarize  the  American  people  against  the 
President's  policy  In  Vietnam.  And  that  was 
their  right. 

And  so  it  is  my  right,  and  my  duty,  to  stand 
up  and  speak  out  for  the  values  In  which  I 
believe.  How  can  you  ask  the  man  In  the 
street  in  this  country  to  stand  up  for  what 
he  believes  if  his  own  elected  leaders  weasel 
and  cringe. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  thing  to  w.ike  up  each 
morning  to  learn  that  some  prominent  man 
or  Institution  has  implied  that  you  are  a 
bigot,  a  racist  or  a  fool. 

I  am  not  asking  any  immunity  from  criti- 
cism That  is  the  lot  of  the  man  in  politics; 
we  would  have  It  no  other  way  In  this  Demo- 
cratic Society 

But  my  political  and  journalistic  adver- 
saries sometimes  seem  to  be  asking  some- 
thing more— that  I  circumscribe  my  rhetori- 
cal freedom,  while  they  place  no  restrictions 
on  theirs. 

.\s  President  Kennedy  once  observed  in  a 
far  more  serious  matter,  that  Is  like  offer- 
ing an  apple  for  an  orchard. 

We  do  nut  accept  those  terms  for  continu- 
ing the  national  dialogue  The  day  when  the 
network  conunentators  and  even  gentlemen 
of  the  New  York  Times  enjoyed  a  form  of 
diplomatic  inununlty  from  comment  and 
criticism  of  what  they  said — that  day  Is  over. 
Just  as  a  politician's  words — wise  and 
foolish  — are  dutifully  recorded  by  the  press 
and  television  to  be  thrown  up  to  him  at 
the  appropriate  time,  so  their  words  should 
likewise  be  recorded  and  likewise  recalled 

When  they  go  beyond  fair  comment  and 
criticism  they  will  be  called  upon  to  defend 
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their  statements  and  their  positions  Just  as 
we  must  defend  ours  And  when  their  criti- 
cism becomes  excessive  or  unjust,  we  shall 
invite  them  down  from  their  Ivory  towers  to 
enjoy  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the  public 
debate 

I  do  not  seek  to  intimidate  the  press,  the 
networks  or  anyone  else  from  speaking  out 
But  the  time  for  blind  acceptance  of  their 
opinions  is  past.  And  the  time  for  naive 
belief  in  their  neutrality  Is  gone. 

But,  as  to  the  future,  all  of  us  could  do 
worse  than  take  as  oux  own  the  motto  of 
William  Lloyd  Oarrlson  who  said:  "I  am  in 
earnest.  I  will  not  equivocate  I  will  not  ex- 
cuse. I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  I 
will  be  heard" 
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ABORTION,  EUTHANASIA— BU- 
CHENWALD  REVISITED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week  in  commenting  on  the  action  of 
Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell  in  striking 
down  a  portion  of  the  criminal  abortion 
law  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  pointed 
out  that  our  Nations  Capital  might  well 
become  the  base  of  operations  for  the 
abortion  industry. 

A  review  of  the  situation  in  other 
jurisdictions  seems  to  indicate  that  a 
concerted  attack  on  the  abortion  statutes 
is  being  made.  Appealing  arguments 
dealing  with  the  so-called  rights  of  wom- 
en to  bear  or  not  bear  a  particular  child 
can  be  dangerously  misleading.  Entirely 
apart  from  religious,  moral,  or  ethical 
sanctions  against  such  conduct,  there 
exist  a  real  pitfall. 

This  is  a  situation  in  which  we  are 
dealing  with  life  itself.  The  essence  of 
abortion  is  the  making  of  a  choice  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  life  will  be  terminated. 
If  we  accept  the  termination  of  a  life 
at  the  will  of  another  we  have  opened 
a  real  Pandora's  box.  If  abortion  is  per- 
mitted we  next  face  squarely  the  question 
of  euthanasia  or  other  "mercy"  killings — 
efficient  disposition  of  the  unwanted,  the 
aged.  Ill,  infirm,  insane,  or  mentally 
deficient. 

Those  who  urge  the  propriety  of  such 
action  should  never  forget  that  under  the 
euthanasia  laws  of  the  Third  Reich  many 
of  the  killings  which  appalled  the 
civilized  world  were  entirely  lawful.  For 
their  punishment  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  join  in  the  creation  of  ex  post  facto 
laws  reprehensible  as  they  are  to  our 
civilized  theory  of  justice. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  a  news  clip- 
ping reporting  the  recommended  appeal 
together  with  other  pertinent  clippings 
indicating  the  relationship  between 
abortion,  legalized  suicide,  and  euthana- 
sia in  Great  Britain: 

I  From  the  Washington,  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
Nov.  19.  1969] 

Flanneby  AsKb  Appeal  of  Abortion  Law 
Ruling 

U.S.  Atty.  Thomas  A.  Flannery  disclosed 
today  he  lias  asked  the  solicitor  general  to 
appeal  a  ruling  by  a  Judge  which  struck 
down  key  segments  of  the  District's  abortion 
law. 

Flannery  said  the  decision  to  appeal  the 


ruling  by  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Oesell  will  rest 
with  the  solicitor  general 

The  matter  was  turned  over  to  that  office 
because  any  appeal  of  Gesell's  ruling  goes 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  since  the 
Judge  held  unconstitutional  a  section  of  a 
criminal  statute 

Flannery  said  clarlflcatlon  is  needed  to 
guide  police  and  other  Judges  of  the  U.S 
District  Court. 

Gesell's  ruling  is  not  binding  on  the  other 
Judges  Only  the  Supreme  Court  could  make 
his  decision  law 

The  Judge  held  on  Nov  10  that  the  1901 
abortion  law  was  unconstitutional  in  part 
because  of  vague  wording. 

He  held  that  abortions  can  be  performed 
by  qualified  physicians  without  the  physi- 
cians being  required  to  show  the  abortions 
were  necessary  to  preserve  the  lives  or  health 
of  the  mothers 

His  ruling  threw  out  two  charges  involving 
Dr.  Milan  M.  Vultch.  who  had  challenged  the 
constitutionality  of  the  old  law. 

However,  yesterday  Dr.  Vultch  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  year  In  prison  and  fined  $5,000 
for  performing  an  illegal  abortion  in  Mont- 
gomery County. 

Maryland  permits  abortions  If  conducted 
by  qualified  physicians  in  accredited  hos- 
pitals, but  under  no  circumstances  in  a  doc- 
tor's office. 

(From  the  Washington.  (DC.)  Post.  Nov. 
20. 1969] 

Sixty -TWO    Percent    in    Britain    Favor 
Abortion 

London — Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  Brit- 
ish public  is  In  favor  of  allowing  abortions, 
but  want  Britain's  abortion  law  changed, 
a  recent  Gallup  poll  indicated. 

The  62  per  cent  favoring  abortions  said 
they  should  be  performed  or  supervised  by 
the  National  Health  Service  or  ofBclally  ap- 
proved consultants,  the  poll  said 

[From  the  Spartanburg  Journal, 

Apr.  28,  19691 

British   Liberals  Advocate  Mercy  Killings 

{  By  Tom  Cullen ) 

London. — Britain's  brave,  new  permissive 
society  has  abolished  hangings  as  the  pen- 
alty for  murder  It  has  legalized  abortion 
and  homosexuality  between  consenting 
adults.  Looking  for  new  fields  to  conquer, 
British  liberals  have  now  turned  their  at- 
tention to  euthanasia,  or  mercy  killing. 

The  permlssive-mlnded  hold  that  euthana- 
sia, which  is  defined  as  "the  painless  puttlnR 
to  death  of  persons  suffering  from  incurable 
diseases."  shovild  be  available  to  all  who 
need  It  under  Britain's  socialized  medicine. 

A  bill  to  this  effect  was  recently  debated 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  defeated 
by  a  3-to-2  majority  The  bill  made  It  lawful 
to  administer  euthanasia  to  a  patient  so  long 
as  he  requested  it  and  two  doctors,  one  of 
whom  a  consultant,  had  cenified  him  to  be 
svifferlng  from  an  incurable  condition 

In  throwing  the  bill  out.  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  argued  that  It  was  Immoral, 
impractical,  and  that.  In  effect.  It  provided 
for  suicide  by  proxy. 

However,  the  British  Euthanasia  Society  Is 
retalloring  its  bill  to  meet  objections  and 
has  announced  Its  intention  to  Introduce  it 
again  in  Parliament 

British  euthanasians  admit  that  they  will 
have  their  work  cut  out  to  con\ince  prac- 
ticing Christians,  to  whom  all  life  forms  of 
life  are  ."sacred   and  rest   in  God's  hands. 

Voluntary  euthanasia.  the  clergymen 
argue,  is  the  slippery  slope  which  could  lead 
to  a  Nazi-style  elimination  of  those  whom 
future  society  might  Judge  as  undesirable. 

Nonsense  argue  the  proponents  of  mercy 
killing.  That  slope  only  begins  when  society 
derides  to  kill  people  against  their  own  will 

.\nother  argument  advanced  against 
euthanasia  is  that  It  would  place  doctors  in 
an  intolerable  position.  "Everytlme  the  doc- 
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tor  entered  the  room,  the  patient  would 
wonder,  'Is  this  man  about  to  kill  me?' " 
Lord  Brock,  a  past  president  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  pointed  out  in  the 
Hnu.se  of  Lords 

Legalized  exithanasia  would  also  encourage 
the  doctor  "to  play  at  being  God.  a  dangerous 
game.    Lord  Brock  added 

But  doctors  already  "play  at  being  God" 
bj  prolonging  life,  the  euthanasians  claim. 
IB  the  modern  world  tlie  doctor  is  continual- 
ly interfering  with  nature.  Besides,  many 
doctors  already  administer  euthanasia. 

In  a  sample  poll  of  1,000  British  doctors 
taken  in  1965,  three-quarters  agreed  that  it 
was  right  "to  help  their  patients  over  the  last 
hurdle,  even  if  it  involves  some  curtailment 
of  life"  In  this  same  poll.  36  per  cent  de- 
clared that  If  voluntary  euthanasia  were 
made  legal,  they  were  prepared  to  administer 
It, 

The  British  Euthanasia  Society,  which  Is 
over  30  years  old.  Is  headed  by  Lord  Llstowel, 
who  i.s  the  powerful  chairman  of  comnalttees 
\n  tlie  House  of  Lords,  and  its  members  in- 
rlude  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington   and   actor  Jack   Hawkins 

It  has  made  two  previous  attempts.  In 
1936  and  in  1950,  to  get  euthanasia  legisla- 
tion on  the  books,  but  failed.  However,  the 
subject  has  ne\er  excited  so  much  discus- 
sion as  at  present 

To  many  the  wav  was  paved  for  the  pres- 
ent debate  by  the  1961  Suicide  Act,  which 
made  it  no  longer  a  felony  to  attempt  to 
take  ones  life. 

Thus,  the  Voluntary  Euthanasia  Bill  Is 
merely  an  extension  of  licensed  suicide. 

The  debate  on  euthanasia  has  widened  to 
include  other  disquieting  issues.  Heart  trans- 
plants and  kidney  machines  have  already 
placed  life-or-deatli  powers  In  the  physicians 
hands,  the  advcx^ate  of  mercy  killings  argue. 
In  what  way  do  the  moral  problems  raised 
euthanasia  differ  from  those  the  doctor  al- 
reidv  faces.' 

"If  you  do  not  have  enough  kidney  ma- 
chines to  KO  around,  to  whom  do  you  give 
priority?"  Lord  Ritchie-Calder  asked  in  the 
recent  House  of  Lords  debate.  "To  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  or  a  Nobel  Prize  winner, 
because  he  is  old  and  eminent? 

"Suppose  there  is  a  youngster  of  15  who 
needs  the  machine.  We  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  going  to  be  a  Juvenile  delinquent  or  is  a 
IKitentlal  criminal,  but  he  might  be  a  Nobel 
Prize  winner." 


TO  TRIM  A  TREE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  it 
IS  becoming  abundantly  apparent  that 
we  will  be  here  Christmas  eve,  I  would 
like  all  the  Members  to  get  a  head  start 
on  the  Christmas  season.  Enclosed  is  the 
Halbach  Guide  To  Trimming  Christmas 
Trees: 

To  Trim  a  Tree 

The  Christmas  tree  must  first  of  all  be 
purchased — that's  the  way  Santa  wants  It. 
However,  before  purchasing  the  tree.  It  Is 
wise  to  refer  to  your  almanac.  If  It's  going 
to  be  a  green  Christmas,  you  will  want  a 
white  tree.  If  It  is  going  to  be  a  white  Christ- 
mas, you  will  want  a  green  tree.  If  It  is 
going  to  be  a  hot  Christmas,  you  may  prefer 
an  elm — an  elm  will  give  you  more  shade. 

You  will  probably  find  that  you  have  pur- 
chased a  tree  that  Is  six  Inches  too  tall. 
Your  next  question  Is  whether  It  is  too  tall 
^t  the  top  or  at  the  bottom.  If  It  Is  a  warm 
day — compromise  and  cut  a  hole  In  the 
ceiling. 
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Now  you  are  ready  to  start  trimming  the 
tree  The  lights  go  on  first  Place  one  light 
at  the  top  and  then  one  on  the  tip  of  each 
branch  If  you  run  out  of  lights  either  go 
buy  some  more  or  cut  off  some  of  the 
branches  You've  got  to  have  a  light  on  each 
branch  or  your  tree  won't  look  as  nice  as 
the  Porters'. 

If  some  of  the  branches  seem  to  sag  you 
may  need  to  splice  the  limb  with  a  special 
Christmas  tree  limb  splicer.  Explicit  direc- 
tions are  given  in  a  manual  which  comes 
free  with  each  box  of  Christmas  tree  limb 
splicers.  Send  for  your  kit  today  No  money 
down  Easy  monthly  payments,  adjusted  in 
accordance  with  your  income,  won't  start 
until  January  first. 

So  much  for  the  first  week  The  lights  are 
in  place  and  have  passed  inspection  You 
are  now  ready  for  ornaments.  Well,  maybe 
not  quite  The  question  of  two  red  lights 
being  separated  only  by  one  yellow  light 
must  be  settled.  To  avoid  this  situation.  It  is 
wise  not  to  have  two  lights  of  the  same 
color  on  the  tree. 

Now  the  ornaments  Unpack  them  very 
carefully  from  the  big  box  in  which  they 
have  been  stored.  Tlirow  away  those  that 
have  been  damaged  or  have  faded  or  any 
that  don't  look  quite  as  good  as  you  remem- 
bered With  luck,  you  should  have  a  few 
good  ones,  but  you  will  undoubtedly  need  to 
make  a  trip  to  town  for  more  Regardless  of 
what  it  costs.  It  is  important  to  have  attrac- 
tive ornaments  that  are  ust  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferent No  cost  should  be  spared  in  obtaining 
ornaments  that  will  make  the  Christmas 
season  a  Joyous  occasion.  If  you  can't  find 
attractive  ornaments  in  your  town,  take  a  Jet 
to  New  York  or  Germany,  if  necessary  This 
will  cause  a  slight  delay. 

Since  .standing  on  a  ladder  does  present  a 
hazard,  before  placing  the  ornaments  on  the 
tree,  it  Is  well  first  to  fortify  \ourself  with 
some  sort  of  stabilizer  { it  has  never  been 
necessary  to  give  directions  for  this).  When 
you  are  on  the  ladder  ready  for  action,  place 
one  hand  in  the  handle  you  have  nailed  to 
the  celling  and  with  the  other  hand  hold  the 
tree  limb  and  with  the  other  hand  place  the 
ornament  on  the  limb.  Those  who  do  not 
have  three  hands  may  find  it  possible  to 
hold  on  to  the  handle  with  their  teeth  or  to 
put  one  foot  through  the  handle.  There  are 
numerous  possibilities. 

Be  sure  to  put  the  expensive  ornaments 
at  the  top  out  of  the  children's  reach.  If  the 
child  is  smart  enough  to  get  the  fancy  orna- 
ments by  shaking  the  tree,  it  is  only  sporting 
that  his  ingenuity  be  rewarded. 

Don't  stop  with  Just  ornaments  and  lights. 
Make  the  tree  a  masterpiece  that  reflects  your 
own  deep  personality.  Look  for  ideas  in  the 
attic,  the  cupboards,  your  wife's  purse — 
you'll  create  a  tree  that  everyone  will  talk 
xvbotit  for  years! 

The  wondrous  Joy  of  decorating  the  tree 
does  not  end  when  the  last  piece  of  tinsel 
is  in  place;  for  all  through  the  season,  as 
lights  blow  out  and  ornaments  crash  to  the 
floor,  you  once  again  will  have  the  thrill  and 
challenge  of  expressing  yourself  anew.  The 
greatest  moment  of  all  may  come  when  the 
whole  tree  falls  over  on  Christmas  Day! 

Disposing  of  the  tree  Is  a  personal  matter, 
btit  it  isn't  Just  a  coincidence  that  so  many 
houses  mysteriously  burn  down  a  day  or  two 
after  New  Year's. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW'S  PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew's  address  to  the  Montgom- 
ery, Ala..  Chamber  of  Commerce  today  is 
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a  public  service  of  the  highest  order  It 
has  often  been  said  of  those  in  public  life 
that  even  constructive  criticism  of  the 
news  media  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme 
because  you  get  one  crack  and  they  have 
every  day  to  follow.  But  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent seeks  true  freedom  of  speech  and 
accurate  reporting  of  the  news  events  of 
the  day. 

Nowhere  in  his  remarks,  either  in  the 
address  that  follows  or  in  his  previous 
public  statements,  is  there  any  call  to 
stifle  the  press  or  muzzle  T\'.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  Vice  President  seeks  is 
objective  repwrting  of  the  news  events  of 
the  day  so  that  the  people  of  our  land 
may  arrive  at  their  individual  judgments 
well  informed  and  accurately  informed. 
This  has  not  been  the  case  in  many 
demonstrable  instances  with  whicH  the 
general  public  is  familiar  as  they  watch  j 
their  televisions  and  listen  to  the  radio  * 
commentators  in  the  far  corners  of  this 
great  country. 

I  urge  those  who  have  reservations  or 
doubts  concerning  this  great  debate  to 
read  the  remarks  of  the  Vice  President  in 
their  full  context.  Once  read  it  will  be 
recognized,  I  think,  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  performing 
a  distinct  and  valuable  public  service. 
The  address  follows: 

One  week  ago  tonight  I  flew  out  to  Des 
Moines.  low^jpind  exercised  my  right  to  dis- 
sent. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  what  I 
liad  to  say  out  there. 

Let  me  give  you  a  sampling 

One  Congressman  charged  rne  with,  and  I 
quote.  "A  creeping  socialistic  scheme  against 
the  free  enterprise  broadcast  industry."  That 
is  the  first  time  in  my  memory  anybody  ever 
accused  Ted  Agnew  of  entertaining  socialist 
ideas. 

On  Monday,  largely  because  of  this  address, 
Mr.  Humphrey  charged  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration with  a  "calculated  attack"  on  the 
right  of  dissent  and  on  the  media  today. 
Yet.  it  is  widely  known  that  Mr.  Humphrey  {_ 

himself  believes  deeply  that  unfair  cover:  g"e 
of  the  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago,  .jy 
the  same  media,  contributed  to  his  defeat  in 
November,  Now,  his  wounds  are  apparently 
healed,  and  he  casts  his  lot  with  those  who 
were  questioning  his  own  political  courage 
a  year  ago.  But  let  us  leave  Mr.  Humphrey  to 
his  own  conscience.  America  already  has  too 
many  politicians  who  would  rather  switch 
than  fight. 

Others  charged  that  my  purpose  wa«  to 
stifle  dissent  in  this  country.  Nonsense.  The 
expression  of  my  views  has  produced  enough 
rugged  dissent  In  the  last  week  to  wear 
out  a  whole  covey  of  commentators  and 
columnists. 

One  critic  charged  that  the  speech  was 
"disgraceful.  Ignorant  and  base."  that  it 
"leads  us  as  a  nation  Into  an  ugly  era  of 
the  most  fearsome  suppression  and  intimi- 
dation," One  national  commentator,  who?e 
name  Is  known  to  everyone  in  this  room, 
said  "I  hesitate  to  get  into  the  gutter  with 
this  guy,"  Another  commentator  charges  that 
It  was  "one  of  the  most  sinister  speeches  I 
have  ever  heard  made  by  a  public  olBclal  " 
The  President  of  one  network  said  it  was 
an  "unprecedented  attempt  to  intimidate 
a  news  medium  which  depends  for  its  exist- 
ence upon  government  licensee,"  The  Presi- 
dent of  another  charged  me  with  "an  appeal 
to  prejudice,"  and  said  It  was  evident  that  I 
would  prefer  the  kind  of  television  ""that 
would  be  subservient  to  whatever  political 
group  happened  to  be  in  authority  at  the 
time,"' 

And  they  say  /  have  a  thin  skin. 

Here  are  classic  examples  of  overreactlon. 
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These  attack*  Ao  not  address  themselves  to 
the  questions  I  have  raised.  In  fairness, 
others — the  ma.]orlty  of  critics  and  commen- 
tators— did  tataB  up  the  main  thrust  of  my 
address.  And  If  the  debate  they  have  engaged 
In  continues,  our  goal  will  surely  be 
reached — a  thoruugh  self-examination  by  the 
networks  of  their  own  policies — and  perhaps 
prejudices.  That  was  my  objective  then;  It  Is 
my  objective  now. 

Now.  let  me  repeat  to  you  the  thrust  of 
my  remarks  the  other  night,  and  make  some 
new  points  and  raise  some  new  Issues. 

I  am  opposed  to  censorship  of  television  or 
the  press  In  any  form.  I  don't  caxe  whether 
censorship  Is  Imposed  by  government  or 
whether  It  results  from  management  In  the 
choice  and  the  presenUUon  of  the  news  by 
a  little  fraternity  having  similar  social  and 
political  views.  I  am  against  censorship  In 
all  forms. 

But  a  broader  spectrum  of  national  opin- 
ion should  be  represented  among  the  com- 
mentators of  the  network  news.  Men  who  can 
articulate   other   points   of    view    should   be 

brought  forward. 

And  a  high  wall  of  separation  should  be 
raised  between  what  Is  news  and  what  Is 
commentary. 

And  the  American  people  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  trend  toward  the  monopolization 
of  the  great  public  information  vehicles  and 
the  concentration  of  more  and  more  power 
over  public  opinion  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands. 

Should  a  conglomerate  be  formed  that  tied 
together  a  shoo  company  with  a  shirt  com- 
pany, some  voice  will  rise  up  righteously  to 
say  that  this  la  a  great  danger  to  the  econ- 
omy: and  that  the  conglomerate  ought  to 
be  broken  up. 

But  a  single  company.  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal holds  control  of  the  largest  newspaper 
in 'Washington,  DC.  and  one  of  the  four 
major  television  stations,  and  an  all-news 
radio  station,  tnd  one  of  the  three  major 
national  news  magazines— all  grinding  out 
the  same  editorial  line— and  this  Is  not  a 
subject  you  have  seen  debated  on  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  the  Washington  Post  or  the 
New  York  Times 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity,  before  my 
thoughts  are  obliterated  in  the  smoking 
typewriters  of  my  friends  in  Washington 
and  New  York,  let  me  emphasize  I  am  not 
recommending  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Washington  Post  Company.  I  am  merely 
pointing  out  that  the  public  should  be  aware 
that  these  four  powerful  voices  hearken  to 
the  same  master. 

I  am  merely  raising  these  questions  so  that 
the  American  people  will  become  aware  of-- 
and  think  of  tbe  implications  of— the  grow- 
ing monopolization  of  the  voices  of  public 
opinion  on  which  we  all  depend— for  our 
knowledge  and  for  the  basis  of  our  views. 

When  the  Washington  Times-Herald  died 
In  the  Natlon'3  Capital,  that  was  a  political 
tragedv  and  when  the  New  York  Journal- 
A7nerxcan.  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun.  the  Hew  York  Mirror  and  the  New 
York  Herald -Tribune  all  collapsed  within 
this  decade,  that  was  a  great,  great  political 
tragedy  for  the  people  of  New  York  The  New 
York  Times  was  a  better  newspaper  when 
they  were  alive  than  it  is  now  that  they  are 

gone. 

What  has  happened  in  the  city  of  New 
York  has  happened  in  other  great  cities  in 
America. 

Many,  many  strong  independent  voices 
have  been  stilled  in  this  country  m  recent 
years  Lacking  the  vigor  of  competition,  -some 
Of  those  that  have  survived  have,  let  vis  face 
It  grown  fat  and  irresponsible 

I  offer  an  example  When  300  Congressmen 
and  59  Senators  signed  a  letter  endorsing 
the  Presldenfte  policy  in  Vietnam  it  was 
news— big  news.  Even  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun— scarcely  house  or- 
gans of  the  Nlxon  AdmlnlstraUon— placed  it 
prominently  on  the  front  page. 
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Yet  the  next  morning  the  New  York  Times, 
which  considers  Itself  America's  paper  of  rec- 
ord, did  not  carry  a  word.  Why? 

If  a  theology  student  In  Iowa  should  get 
up  at  a  PTA  luncheon  In  Sioux  City  and  at- 
tack the  President's  Vietnam  policy,  my  guess 
is  that  you  would  probably  find  It  reported 
somewhere  the  next  morning  in  the  New 
York  Times.  But  when  300  Congressmen  en- 
dorse the  President's  Vietnam  policy,  the 
next  morning  It  Is  apparently  not  considered 
news  fit  to  print. 

Just  this  Tuesday,  when  the  Pope,  the 
Spiritual  Leader  of  half  a  billion  Roman 
Catholics  applauded  the  President's  efforts 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  endorsed 
the  way  he  was  proceeding — that  news  was 
on  Page  11  of  the  New  York  Times.  But  the 
same  day.  a  report  about  some  burglars  who 
broke  Into  a  souvenir  shop  at  St.  Peters  and 
stole  $9,000  worth  of  stamps  and  currency — 
that  story  made  Page  3.  How's  that  for  news 
Judgment? 

A  few  weeks  ago  here  in  the  South.  I  ex- 
pressed my  views  about  street  and  campus 
demonstrations.  Here  is  how  the  New  York 
Times  respMDnded : 

"He."  (that's  me)  'lambasted  the  nation's 
youth  In  sweeping  and  ignorant  generaliza- 
tions, when  It  is  clear  to  all  perceptive  ob- 
servers that  American  youth  today  is  far  more 
imbued  with  Idealism,  a  sense  of  service  and 
a  deep  humanltartanlsm  than  any  generation 
in  recent  history.  Including  particularly  Mr. 
Agnew's  (generation)" 

That  seems  a  peculiar  slur  on  a  genera- 
tion that  brought  America  out  of  the  Great 
Depression  without  resorting  to  the  extremes 
of  either  fascism  or  Communism.  That  seems 
a  strange  thing  to  say  about  an  entire  genera- 
tion that  helped  to  provide  greater  material 
blessings  and  personal  freedom — out  of  that 
Depression— for  more  people  than  any  other 
nation  In  history.  We  are  not  finished  with 
the  task  by  any  means — but  we  are  still  on 
the  Job 

Just  as  millions  of  young  Americans  In  this 
generation  have  shown  valor  and  courage 
and  heroism  In  fighting  the  longest  and 
least  popular  war  In  our  hUtory — so  It  was 
the  young  men  of  my  generation  who  went 
ashore  at  Normandy  under  Elsenhower  and 
with  MacArthur  Into  the  Philippines. 

Yes,  my  generation,  like  the  current  gen- 
eration, made  lU  own  share  of  great  mis- 
takes and  blunders.  Among  other  things, 
we  put  too  much  confidence  In  Stalin  and 
not  enough  In  Winston  Churchill. 

But  whatever  freedom  exists  today  in  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan  exists  because  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  men  In  my 
generation  are  lying  In  graves  In  North  Af- 
rica and  Prance  and  Korea  and  a  score  of 
Islands  In  the  Western  Pacific. 

This  might  not  be  considered  enough  of 
a  "sense  of  service"  or  a  "deep  humanltar- 
lanism"  for  the  "perceptive  critics"  who 
write  editorials  for  the  New  York  Times,  but 
It's  good  enough  for  me:  and  I  am  content 
to  let  history  be  the  Judge 

Now.  let  me  talk  briefly  about  this  younger 
generation.  I  have  not  and  do  not  condemn 
this  generation  of  young  Americans.  Like 
Edmund  Burke.  I  would  not  know  how  to 
draw  up  an  Indictment  against  a  whole  peo- 
ple." They  are  our  sons  and  daughters.  They 
contain  In  their  numbers  many  gifted,  Ideal- 
istic and  courageous  young  men  and  women. 
But  they  also  list  in  their  numbers  an  ar- 
rogant few  who  march  under  the  fiags  and 
portraits  of  dictators,  who  Intimidate  and 
harass  university  professors,  who  use  gut- 
ter obscenities  to  shout  down  speakers  with 
whom  they  disagree,  who  openly  profess 
their  belief  In  the  efficacy  of  violence  In  a 
democratic  society. 

The  preceding  generation  had  Its  own 
breed  of  losers — and  our  generation  dealt 
with  them  through  our  courts,  our  laws  and 
our  system.  The  challenge  now  Is  for  the 
new  generation  to  put  their  own  house  In 
order. 
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Today.  Dr.  Sydney  Hook  writes  of  "Storm 
Troopers"  on  the  campus;  that  "fanaticism 
seems  to  be  in  the  saddle."  Arnold  Belch- 
man  writes  of  "young  Jacobins"  In  otu- 
schools  who  "have  cut  down  university  ad- 
ministrators, forced  curriculum  changes, 
halted  classes,  closed  campuses  and  set  a 
nation-wide  chill  of  fear  through  the  uni- 
versity establishment  "  Walter  Laqueur 
writes  In  Commentary  that  "the  cultural  and 
political  Idiocies  perpetrated  with  Impunity 
In  this  permissive  age  have  gone  clearly  be- 
yond the  borders  of  what  Is  acceptable  for 
any  society,  however  liberally  It  may  be  con- 
structed." 

George  Kennan  has  devoted  a  brief,  cogent 
and  alarming  book  to  the  Inherent  dangers 
of  what  Is  taking  place  In  our  society  and 
in  our  unlveraltles.  Irving  Krlstol  wrltee  that 
our  "racial  students  .  .  .  find  It  poeelble  to  be 
genuinely  hearUlck  at  the  injustice  and  bru- 
talities of  American  society,  while  blandly 
approving  of  Injustice  and  brutality  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  "the  revolution'." 

ITiese  are  not  names  drawn  at  random  from 
the  letterhead  of  an  Agnew-for-Vlce-Presl- 
dent  Committee. 

These  are  men  more  eloquent  and  erudite 
than  I.  They  raise  questions  that  I  have  tried 
to  raise. 

For  among  this  generation  of  Amerlcall.^ 
there  are  hundreds  who  have  burned  their 
draft  cards  and  scores  who  have  deserted  tu 
Canada  and  Sweden  to  sit  out  the  war.  Ti.' 
some  Americans,  a  small  minority,  these  are 
the  true  young  men  of  conscience  In  the 
coming  generation.  Voices  are  and  will  be 
raised  In  the  Congress  and  beyond  asklni- 
that  amnesty  should  be  provided  for  "these 
young  and  misguided  American  boys."  And 
they  will  be  coming  home  one  day  from 
Sweden  and  Canada,  and  from  a  small  mi- 
nority they  will  get  a  hero's  welcome. 

They  are  not  our  heroes.  Many  of  our 
heroes  will  not  be  coming  home;  some  are 
coming  back  In  hospital  ships,  without  limbs 
or  eyes,  with  scars  they  shall  carry  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

Having  witnessed  firsthand  the  quirt 
courage  of  wives  and  parents  receiving  jxasi- 
humously  for  their  heroes  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor,  how  am  I  to  react  when 
people  say.  "Stop  speaking  out.  Mr.  Agnew, 
stop  raising  your  voice." 

Should  I  remain  silent  while  what  these 
heroes  have  done  Is  vilified  by  some  as  a 
dirty  and  Immoral  war"  and  criticized  bv 
others  as  no  more  than  war  brought  on  liv 
the  chauvinistic,  antl-communlsm  of  Presi- 
dents Kennedy.  Johnson  and  Nlxon? 

These  young  men  made  heavy  sacrifices 
so  that  a  developing  people  on  the  rim  I'f 
Asia  might  have  a  chance  for  freedom  that 
they  will  not  have  If  the  ruthless  men  who 
rule  in  Hanoi  should  ever  rule  over  Saigon. 
What  is  dirty  or  Immoral  about  that? 

One  magazine  this  week  said  I  will  fs 
down  as  the  "great  polarizer"  In  American 
politics.  Yet,  when  that  large  group  of  youna 
Americans  marched  up  Pennsylvania  and 
Constitution  Avenues  last  week — thev 
sought  to  polarize  the  American  people 
as^alnst  the  President's  policy  in  Vietnam 
And  that  was  their  right. 

And  so  it  is  my  right,  and  my  duty,  to 
stand  up  and  speak  out  for  the  values  in 
which  I  believe  How  can  you  ask  the  man 
in  the  street  In  this  country  to  stand  up  for 
what  he  believes  if  his  own  elected  leaders 
weasel  and  cringe. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  thing  to  wake  up  each 
morning  to  learn  that  some  prominent  man 
or  Institution  has  Implied  that  you  are  a 
bigot,  a  racist  or  a  fool. 

I  am  not  asking  any  Immunity  from  criti- 
cism. That  Is  the  lot  of  the  man  In  politics; 
we  would  have  It  no  other  way  in  this  demo- 
cratic society. 

But  my  fwlltlcal  and  JournallsUc  adver- 
saries sometimes  seem  to  be  asking  some- 
thing more — that  I  circumscribe  my  rhetori- 
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cal  freedom,  while  they  place  no  restrictions 

on  theirs.  ^  ,„  „ 

As  President  Kennedy  once  observed  In  a 
far  more  serious  matter,  that  Is  Uke  offerln« 
an  aw>le  for  an  orchard. 

We  do  not  accept  those  terms  for  continu- 
ing the  national  dialogue.  The  day  when  the 
network  commentators  and  even  gentlemen 
of  the  New  York  Times  enjoyed  a  form  of 
diplomatic  Immunity  from  comment  and 
criticism  of  what  they  said— that  day  Is  over. 

Just  as  a  politician's  words— wise  and 
foolish- are  dutifully  recorded  by  the  press 
and  television  to  be  thrown  up  to  him  at  the 
appropriate  time,  so  their  words  shouJd  like- 
wise be  recorded  and  likewise  recalled. 

When  they  go  beyond  fair  comment  and 
criticism  they  will  be  called  upon  to  defend 
their  statements  and  their  positions  Just  as 
we  must  defend  ours.  And  when  their  criti- 
cism becomes  excessive  or  unjust,  we  shall 
invite  them  down  from  their  Ivory  towers  to 
enjoy  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the  public 
debate. 

I  do  not  seek  to  Intimidate  the  press,  the 
networks  or  anyone  else  from  speaking  out. 
But  the  time  for  blind  acceptance  of  their 
opinions  Is  past.  And  the  time  for  naive  be- 
lief in  their  neutrality  is  gone. 

But,  as  to  the  future,  all  of  us  could  do 
worse  than  take  as  our  own  the  motto  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  who  said:  "I  am 
in  earnest.  I  will  not  equivocate.  I  will  not 
excuse.  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  Inch.  And 
I  will  be  heard." 


xraS  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  SCXDTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  post- 
master of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  a  city 
•>vithin  my  congressional  district,  has 
written  an  item  in  the  Postmaster's  Ga- 
zette which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  entitled  "This  Star  Span- 
gled Banner."  It  is  a  thouRht-provoking 
patriotic  article  by  Lemual  W.  Houston,  a 
vice  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Postmasters  and  a  friend  of  long- 
.standing.  Let  us  hope  that  the  long  silent 
ma.iority  wll  begin  to  speak  out  in  force 
on  such  timely  subjects.  The  full  text 
of  the  article  appears  below. 

This   Star   Spangled    Banner    .  . 

Postmasters  are  among  the  few  Americans 
who  proudly  fly  the  Flag  of  our  country  each 
da  v.  This  Is  a  high  privilege. 

in  these  turbulent  times,  perhaps  more 
than  ever  before,  we  may  need  to  remind 
ourselves  and  others  of  the  grandeur  of  Old 
Glory. 

The  Flag  of  a  nation  Is  but  the  symbol 
of  that  nation's  Institutions,  epitomizing  Its 
morals,  Its  pajrpose.  its  traditions.  Its  spirit. 
its  people  and  Its  government. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  represent  the  great- 
ness of  America,  and  the  greatness  of  Amer- 
ica Is  determined:  not  by  the  resources  hid- 
den In  her  sail,  nor  by  Its  pomp,  power  or 
wealth,  but  by  the  devotion  of  Its  people  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Liberty.  Jus- 
tice and  Democracy. 

No  greater  curse  could  befall  us  as  a  p)eo- 
ple  nor  one  that  would  more  speedily  ac- 
complish our  destruction  as  a  nation  than 
for  the  Flag  of  our  country  to  become  the 
flag  of  a  godless  people. 

Like  you.  I  am  disturbed  and  I  am  angered 
by  conditions  which  now  prevail  in  many 
parts  of  our  country.  There  Is  a  sickness  In 
this  land  we  love.  Thank  God  It  Is  presently 
confined  to  only  a  small  segment  of  our  so- 
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clety  but  there  Is  real  danger  In  the  com- 
placency and  the  apathy  of  the  masses. 

Too  many  of  us  wring  our  hands  In  despair 
and  do  little  else. 

Too  many  of  us  shrink  from  becoming  in- 
volved. 

Too  many  of  us  who  are  well  have  sur- 
rendered to  those  who  are  sick. 

Too  many  of  us  hope — hope,  but  not  pray— 
for  a  miraculous  cure  to  the  ills  which  beset 
us. 

Bums  who  seek  a  dole  Instead  of  honest 
work  brazenly  burn  their  draft  cards  and  the 
Flag  of  our  nation  while  the  fiower  of  our 
youth  Is  blighted  In  a  frustrating,  far-off 
war  not  of  Its  making. 

Communist-Inspired  splinter  groups  create 
havoc  on  college  campuses  and  even  now  are 
Infiltrating  many  of  our  high  schools,  thus 
Impairing  the  educational  opportunities  of 
millions  of  right-thinking  young  Americans. 
Sedition,  treason  and  crimes  of  violence 
often  go  unpunished  because  our  highest 
courts  seem  to  have  substituted  license  for 
Justice. 

Law  and  order  have  been  shackled,  not  be- 
cause our  law  enforcement  officers  are  in- 
capable or  Inept  but  because  we,  the  people 
fall  to  demand  positive  action  on  the  part 
of  our  elected  representatives  In  government. 
We  must  realize  and  never  forget  that  we 
are  engaged  In  a  life  or  death  struggle  with 
a  growing  communist  menace.  One  quarter 
of  the  land  area  of  the  world  and  one-third 
of  the  earth's  population  are  now  under  com- 
munist domination.  Communists  mean  It 
when  they  say  they  Intend  to  bury  us  They 
would  destroy  freedom  everywhere  and  en- 
slave all  mankind.  Complete  world  domina- 
tion is  their  admitted  goal.  And  make  no 
mistake,  they  are  working  toward  this  end 
24  hours  a  day,  every  day. 

Now  I  may  be  naive  but  I  believe  a  solu- 
tion to  our  problems  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  American.  We  need  only  to  grasp  It 
What  we  need  most  Is  to  rekindle  in  the 
hearts  of  Americans  a  burning,  flaming,  all- 
encompassing  love  of  God  and  country.  A 
love  so  strong  that  It  will  impel  us  to  fight 
to  restore  the  principles  we  hold  dear. 

Religion  and  patriotism!  Yes,  this  Is  the 
double-barreled  weapon  to  bring  us  victory. 
Religion  which  both  preaches  and  practices 
goodwill  to  all  men  and  a  personal  com- 
mitment to  do  one's  best.  Patriotism  which 
reaffirms  our  pride  and  our  faith  In  our  na- 
tion. In  our  fellowmen  and  In  ourselves. 

We  can  And  hope  and  courage.  Inspiration 
and  salvation  If  we  but  turn  otir  thoughts  to 
God  and  our  eyes  to  the  flag  of  our  country. 

We  must  become  Involved  to  assure  that 
our  schools  return  to  a  teaching  of  Ameri- 
canism as  It  was  conceived  by  the  founding 
lathers. 

We  must  demand  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
G(xl  and  the  laws  of  man. 

We  mtist  actively  crusade  against  the 
poisonous  filth  which  now  contaminates  our 
mail  and  which  we  find  In  our  book  shops, 
at  our  movies  and  on  television 

And  yes,  we  must  pray.  As  never  before  we 
need  to  share  our  problems  with  almighty 
God  and  to  seek  His  guidance  and  help. 

The  power  of  God  can  change  the  hearts 
of  men.  And  God  knows  the  hearts  of  men 
everywhere  need  to  be  changed. 


MORATORIUM  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  witnessing  the  most  power- 
ful, concentrated,  determined  attaxik  on 
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the  basic  individual  freedoms  that  have 
sustained  this  countr>-  throughout  its 
history.  This  attack,  which  I  must  as- 
sume is  organized  and  directed  by  the 
White  House  and  not  as  in  the  past  by 
demogogic  Congressmen  or  by  limatic 
fringe  groups,  has  become  manifested  by 
the  exertion  of  the  great  might  of  the 
Executive  against  the  news  media, 
against  war  protestors,  and  against 
Americans  who  feel  that  they  must  listen 
to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences  and 
act  accordingly. 

On  Saturday,  November  15,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  witnessed  the  greatest  peaceful 
protest  in  the  history  of  our  great,  free 
land.  Estimates  vary  from  the  admitted 
modest  minimum  acknowledged  by  tJtie 
District  of  Columbia  Metropolitan  Police 
of  250,000  persons  to  the  much  larger 
claim  made  by  moratorium  leaders  of 
some  800.000  demonstrators.  In  any  case, 
for  those  who  marched,  for  those  who 
came  despite  Nixon  administration 
threats  of  mass  violence,  for  those  who 
arrived  cognizant  of  the  snide  innuendos 
deriding  their  patriotism  and  sincerity, 
for  all  those,  young  and  old.  who  came 
with  a  feeling  of  unesislness  and  fear  that 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  and  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Klelndienst  so  very 
efficiently  aroused,  Saturday  was  a  ver>- 
beautiful  day. 

The  icy  winds  and  freezing  tempera- 
tures that  chilled  everj-one  to  the  bone 
and  the  long  hours  of  waiting  in  line  for 
one's  turn  to  get  into  the  march  of 
Americans  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
were  minor  inconveniences  to  be  suf- 
fered by  these  citizens.  They  all  seemed 
cognizant  that  their  sacrifice  was  of  lit- 
tle consequence  when  compared  to  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  being  made  by  their 
contemporaries,  their  sons  and  brothers, 
their  schoolmates  and  friends,  who  are 
dying  in  Vietnam.  These  protestors, 
these  dissenters,  were  doing  their  part, 
their  duty,  to  bring  peace  to  America 
now. 

Scattered  throughout  the  multitudes 
that  day  were  a  few  Vietcong  flags  and 
the  banners  of  revolution  and  anarchy. 
Tlieir  presence  angered  many  if  not  most 
of  the  marchers,  but  when  they  realized 
that  this  small  minority,  and  it  was  a 
very  vei"v  small  minority,  of  those  pres- 
ent, had"  the  same  right  to  be  waving 
those  banners  as  they,  the  majonty  had 
to  be  marching,  they  did  not  attempt  to 
stifle  those  voices  or  rip  down  their  ban- 
ners—for this  was  a  peaceful  march  as 
anvone  who  was  there  that  day  or  any- 
one who  spoke  to  reliable  persons  who 
observed  or  participated  will  readily  at- 
test. 

The  administration  appears  expert  in 
manipulating  public  opinion  and  using 
propaganda  techniques  to  shape  and 
mold  public  opinion  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  mass  violent  confrontation 
that  they  warned  of.  the  urmamed  secret 
plotters  and  plots,  the  organized  destruc- 
tion insinuated  to  be  about  to  engiilf 
the  Nation's  Capital,  all  these  did  not 
materialize.  And  yet  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration would  lead  Americans  to  believe 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  was  en- 
gulfed in  violence  and  that  march  lead- 
ers aided  this  violence  through  a  combi- 
nation of  inaction  and  affirmative  action. 
They  continue  in  their  charges  that  the 
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march  on  Washington  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam was  to  have  been  a  vehicle  for  vio- 
lence. By  doing  this,  they  seek  to  gag 
dissent  and  minimize  the  impact  of  the 
great  outpouring  of  citizens  from  all 
walks  of  life  who  demanded  an  end  to 
killing  in  Vietnam. 

The  President  refuses  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  people,  peacefully  beseech- 
ing him  to  bring  peace  to  our  land  now. 
before  another  year  goes  by  and  another 
100,000  Americans,  South  Vietnamese. 
Vietcong,  and  North  Vietnamese  die. 

Sure,  there  was  some  violence.  Ap- 
proximately 5,000  persons  in  an  unau- 
thorized move,  provoked  a  confronta- 
tion at  the  Justice  Department.  This  ac- 
tion occurred  after  the  mass  rally  had 
already  taken  place.  These  individuals 
represented  between  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent to  a  maximum  of  2  percent  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  participated  in 
the  peace  rally.  And  for  this  action  of  a 
minute  and  unrepresentative  bunch  of 
far-out  radicals.  Attorney  General  Mit- 
chell attempted  to  play  upon  the  fears  of 
the  American  people  and  place  emphasis 
on  this  relatively  minor  incident.  The 
same  was  true  of  an  even  smaller  clash 
the  evening  before. 

Vice  President  Acnew  in  his  recent, 
threatening  Des  Moines  speech  asked  why 
confrontations  are  built  up  and  given 
wide  publicity  by  the  television  media.  He 
condemned  this  alleged  overemphasis  by 
the  media  on  violence  and  confrontation. 

Perhaps  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
does  not  listen  to  the  Vice  President.  Or 
perhaps  political  opportunism  and  Madi- 
.son  Avenue  pressure  and  hard  sell  tac- 
tics are  the  modus  operandi  of  the  Nixon 
administration  and  speaking  out  of  both 
sides  of  your  mouth  is  an  approved  tac- 
tic if  you  can  get  away  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  will  not  allow 
the  administration  to  perpetrate  the  dis- 
semination of  half-truths  and  freely 
utter  innuendos  and  snide  comments 
aimed  at  polarizing  the  Nation  into  hos- 
tile camps  and  using  the  power  of  the 
Presidency  to  cloud  the  i.ssue.  It  appears 
tiiat  a  double  standard  is  sought  by  the 
administration.  They  can  play  up  and  ex- 
aggerate violence  while  at  the  same  time 
they  decry  the  television  networks  for 
supposedly  doing  the  .same  thing.  They 
can  acknowledge  the  legitimate  rights 
of  all  Americans  to  exercise  the  basic 
freedoms  of  .speech  and  assembly  and  yet 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  obstruct 
such  an  exercise  of  these  rights.  They 
continually  call  for  law  and  order  and 
yet  obfuscate  and  undennine  the  law 
of  the  land  and  send  the  word  forth  to 
Government  attorneys  to  go  slow  and 
that  the  "zealots"  among  them  are  not 
welcome. 

Apparently  eealots  in  the  defense  of 
law  and  order — that  is.  law  and  order 
for  all  citizens,  of  all  races,  in  all  geo- 
graphical areas,  is  no  virtue  to  the  Nixon 
brand  of  government.  With  such  think- 
ing in  the  highest  circles  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
dissent  must  be  vehemently  protected  or 
our  whole  democratic  system  can  fall 
prey  to  the  evils  of  a  totalitarian  form 
of  repression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  the  President 
to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  Americans 
to  lawfully  assemble  and  to  freely  speak 
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out  on  the  issues  that  face  the  Nation. 
I  am  sure  that  this  he  will  do.  But  I  also 
call  on  him  to  halt  the  attacks  on  these 
freedoms  guaranteed  by  our  Bill  of 
Rights  that  his  spokesmen  have  engaged 
in.  I  call  on  the  President  to  speak  with 
one  voice  when  discussing  constitution- 
ally provided  safeguards  and  to  not  allow 
further  polarization  and  dlvislveness  to 
be  encouraged  by  his  Vice  President  and 
Attorney  General.  I  call  on  the  President 
to  take  cognizance  that  the  silent  ma- 
jority is  also  the  vocal  majority,  that 
Americans  want  peace  and  they  want  it 
now  I  call  on  the  President  to  speed  up 
his  efforts  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam 
by  withdrawing  our  troops  now.  Finally, 
I  call  on  the  President  to  fulfill  his  cam- 
paign pledge  to  try  to  bring  Americans 
together  again  and  to  bind  the  wounds 
that  have  divided  us. 


LEADERSHIP  INTO  CALAMITY 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
hearing  all  the  commentaries  and  read- 
ing the  many  columnists  and  news  stories 
concerning  the  Vice  President's  recent 
speech  criticising  the  television  networks. 
I  cannot  see  how  the  administration  can 
rectify  the  remarks  made  by  the  Vice 
President  with  the  actions  such  as  it  has 
taken  in  further  amplifying  them. 

In  his  most  public  outrage,  the  Vice 
President  has  taken  on  the  television  in- 
dustry— more  specifically  the  well- 
known  commentators  who  did  not.  as  the 
Vice  President  would  like  to  have  it — 
praise  the  President  for  his  Vietnam 
address. 

I  have  reread  the  Vice  President's 
speech  which  stirred  much  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  I  find  in  it  a  paragraph 
which  reads — and  as  stated  by  the  Vice 
President : 

Every  American  has  a  right  to  disagree 
with  the  PrcKUleiit  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  expres.s  publicly   that   disagreement. 

In  this  most  recent  outburst  of  the 
Vice  President  attacking  our  basic  free- 
dom, he  has  publicly  threatened  the  press 
and  news  media.  This  is  a  threat  that  we, 
as  Americans,  should  not  take  lightly 
whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
commentators  on  the  television  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Record,  a  newspaper  which 
has  a  wide  circulation  in  the  Ninth  New 
Jersey  Congressional  District,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress. 
The  editorial  which  appeared  on  Novem- 
ber 18.  1969,  has  much  substance  and 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  as 
many  Americans  as  possible.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  it  as  part  of  my 
remarks  on  the  Vice  President's  recent 
attack  on  the  news  media: 

Leadership  Into  Calamity 

The  Nixon  administration  seems  to  have 
taken  off  on  a  planned  campaign  to  divide 
the  country  into  sheep  or  goats — persons  who 
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are  patriotic,  sound,  and  members  of  the 
great  silent  majority  versus  persons  who  are 
critical,  demonstrative,  and  members  of  .t 
self-named  Intellectual  elite  unrepresentative 
of  true  national  sentiment.  The  trend  could 
be  catastrophic. 

It  starts  with  Vice-President  Agnew.  who 
himself  Is  gathering  momentum  as  he  goes 
His  speeches  on  young  dissidents  had  some 
sense  in  them,  read  In  their  full  text;  but  he 
then  went  on  to  Imply  that  industries  like 
television  which  depend  on  federal  licensing 
had  better  keep  themselves  aware  of  where 
their  own  and  the  public  interest  lies 

The  campaign  moves  on  with  Herbert  G 
Klein's  widening  the  V'lce-Prcsldenfs  attack 
to  include  all  news  media  In  an  Interview 
carried,  one  almost  says  of  course,  on  tele- 
vision President  Nixon's  director  of  communi- 
cations said : 

■I  include  the  newspapers  very  thoroughly 
In  this,  as  well  as  the  networks— if  you  look 
at  the  problems  you  have  today  and  you  fai: 
to  continue  to  examine  them,  you  do  invite 
the  government  to  come  In  I  would  not  like 
to  see  that  happen   " 

And  then  the  drive  on  dl.ssent  Is  )nienslfie<l 
by  Atty.  Gen.  John  N  Mitchell,  commenting 
on  a  remarkably  peaceful  Washington  dem- 
onstration by  at  least  a  quarter  million  per- 
sons, most  of  them  young:  'I  do  not  believe 
that  over  all  the  gathering  here  can  be 
characterized  .is  peaceful"  He  was  referring 
it  appears,  to  scattered  incidents  in  what  Is 
called  the  largest  peace  demonstration  In  his- 
tory. 

The  point  in  all  of  this  Is  not  that  the  dls- 
.senters.  including  television  commentators 
are  right  A  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  they  .should  be  able  to  express  them- 
.selves  h.is  nothing  to  do  with  whether  they 
;ire  right  or  wrong.  The  point  is  that  the 
Government  itself,  through  men  as  hlghlt- 
placed  a-s  .Mr  .'\gnew.  Mr.  Klein,  and  Mr 
Mitchell,  resents  their  dissent  so  angrily  tha' 
It  sets  out  to  dUlde  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Admlnistr.ition  .ittitude  Is  exactly 
wrong.  Instead  of  haranguing  it.«  critics  In 
threatening  language  it  .should  be  expressing 
Its  delight  that  the  people  of  the  country 
are  hndlng  ways  under  Mr  Nixon  to  make 
their  views  known.  It  should  be  welcoming 
adverse  criticism  as  one  of  the  soundest  ways 
to  form  .tnd  amend  policy.  It  .'hould  be  em- 
phasizing the  President's  own  determination 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  welcoming  the 
public  pressure  that  furthers  his  end. 

Instead  of  taking  such  .i  constructive 
course  the  Administration  is  raising  ques- 
tions concerning  patrioti.sm.  sincerity,  and 
intent.  The  Administration,  however  right  It 
may  be  in  Its  course  on  Vietnam,  is  deadly 
wrong  to  exacerbate  national  dissent  in  ways 
that  can  lead  only  toward  disaster 


ARROGANCE  HAS  MANY  FACFf 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  oth"r  voice; 
are  being  heard  in  alarm  at  the  suddei 
but  clearly  uell  organized  and  co- 
ordinated attack  upon  press  freedom 
which  this  administration  is  mounting. 

On  November  19,  the  President  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
Mr.  l<orman  E.  Isaacs,  speaking  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor, 
expressed  his  concern  over  the  "open 
campaign  of  the  administration  to  dis- 
credit" the  news  media. 
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Like  others  who  have  sought  to  defend 
the  first  amendment  against  this  most 
recent  a.ssault,  Mr.  Isaacs  does  not  assert 
that  the  press  is  perfect.  He  insists  only 
that  It  be  allowed  to  be  as  free  as  the 
authors  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  meant  it  to 
be. 

Mr.  Isaacs  is  franker  about  the  faults 
of  his  profession  than  the  vocal  critics 
of  the  press  have  been  about  their  own 
.shortcomings.  But  that  very  frankness 
lends  his  words  an  even  greater  cred- 
ibility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  stand  by 
the  side  of  the  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  in  this  effort  to  protect 
the  first  amendment.  I  insert  his  speech 
in  Its  entirety  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Arrogance  Has   Many   Faces 

(Address     by     Norman     E.     Isaacs     at     the 

University  of  Michigan) 

This  is  a  sensitive  period  for  the  com- 
munications media  of  the  United  States. 

The  newspaper  and  broadcast  arms  of 
communications  are  rivals  For  years  they 
have  been  openly  contemptuous  of  each 
other.  Yet  whatever  their  differences,  they 
are  now  driven  together  as  the  co-targets  of 
what  can  only  be  described  as  an  open  cam- 
paign by  the  national  Administration  to  dis- 
iredlt  them-  and.  more  importantly,  to  seek 
to  bring  them  under  some  form  of  covert 
control. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
was  ir.erelv  the  spear-bearer  of  this  attack 
With  the  speech  before  a  party  conference  m 
Des  Moines  It  wf  s  cleverly  timed  and  clever- 
Iv  written  and  the  Vice-President  followed 
the  text  with  tinusiial  bklll. 

It  has  been  given  the  imprimatur  of  the 
White  Hou.se.  Press  Secretary  Ron  Ziegler 
has  said  that  the  President  saw  the  telecast 
and  twice  has  added:  -The  President  has 
great  confidence  in  his  vice-president  and 
he  supports  the  vice-president  in  his  office  ' 
More,  we  have  the  direct  statement  of  the 
President's  special  counsel.  Clark  Mollenhoff. 
who  lias  said  Mr  Agnew's  speech  "reflected 
the  views  cf  the  Adminis* ration 

We  have  had  a  .seconding  speech  at  the 
same  party  conference  by  George  Romney. 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, denouncing  the  news  media  as  "dom- 
inated by  the  thought  centers  of  New  "york 
and  Washington  and  by  thought  critics  there 
who  are  of  the  new  culture."" 

If  there  were  any  newspapermen  who 
took  gleeful  satisfaction  over  the  Agnew  at- 
tack on  TV.  it  must  have  been  a  short- 
spanned  emotion.  For  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
attack  on  TV  becomes  quickly  evident  when 
one  even  glances  at  the  record. 

The  Vice-President's  text  at  Des  Moines 
went  to  rather  elaborate  pains  to  separate 
newspaper  from  television — about  news  In 
one  compartment,  editorial  views  In  another. 
But  only  days  earlier  in  an  interview  with 
U.S.  News  <t  World  Report,  Mr.  Agnew 
wasn't  concentrating  on  TV.  His  major  tar- 
get was  newspapers 

He  was  saying  his  speeches  had  come  about 
because  he  couldn't  find  a  "balanced  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  the  news  media"  and 
that.  "I  don't  consider  the  people  who  write 
for  the  news  media  intellectually  elite. 
Sometimes  I  think  they're  about  the  most 
superficial  thinkers  I've  ever  seen." 

In  his  interview  with  U.S.  News,  the  Vice- 
President  made  It  clear  he  was  talking  about 
what  he  terms  the  "blg-clty.  liberal  media.  " 
because  he  commented  that  he  felt  he  was 
doing  "reasonably  well  "  with  editorial  writ- 
ers In  what  he  called    'the  hustings." 

It  isn't  hard  to  draw  from  this  the  inter- 
pretation that  if  you  agree  with  the  Admin- 
istration you  may  be  an  Intellectual;  if  you 
don't,  you  are  superficial. 

There  are  other  members  of  the  Admin- 
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Istratlon  participating  In  this  attack.  At  a 
newspaper  meeting  in  Bermuda  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell  was  asked  about  the 
Haynsworth  nomination  and  replied  bluntly 
to  the  editor's  query:  "You  sons  of  bitches 
are  responsible. ''  Mr.  Mollenhoff  has  taken  a 
leading  role  In  attributing  "fraud"  in  the 
reporting  about  Judge  Haynsworth. 

Of  course,  neither  the  Attorney  General 
nor  Mr.  Mollenhoff  are  quite  so  free  In  de- 
nouncing the  40  United  States  Senators  who 
have  publicly  announced  they  are  unable  to 
support  the  Haynsworth  nomination.  Some 
of  these  Senators  have  made  strong  comment 
about  Judge  Haynsworth's  judicial  record 
and  his  financial  affairs.  Are  we  to  assume 
it  Is  one  thing  for  a  United  States  Senator 
to  attack  Judge  Haynsworth  and  entirely 
something  else  for  the  press  to  report  such 
a  position? 

I  am  not  one  easily  upset  by  the  attacks 
of  political  ofBce-holders.  From  youth.  I 
have  known  precisely  what  It  Is  they  want: 
To  use  us  for  their  purposes. 

This  new  attack,  however,  is  deeply  dis- 
turbing. It  Is  an  attack  not  merely  on  our 
mistakes  of  judgment — and  which  many  of 
us  admit — but  on  the  basic  principle  of  free 
speech. 

Many  of  our  political  leaders — going  back 
even  to  George  Washington — have  been 
angered  by  the  press.  But  I  cannot  recall  a 
drive  mounted  by  a  national  administration 
containing  the  threat  of  retribution — and 
this  one  certainly  Is  that.  Mr.  Agnew's  text 
was  a  blunt  reminder  of  broadcasting's  de- 
pendence on  government  licensing— and  we 
can  only  grow  more  frightened  when  we  read 
that  Dean  Burch,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  has  voiced 
direct*  support  of  the  Vice-Presidents  re- 
marks. Moreover,  it  should  be  pointed  out  on 
No\ember  5th,  Mr.  Burch  took  an  unprece- 
dented step  in  telephoning  the  networks  to 
ask  for  the  transcripts  of  the  remarks  of  the 
reporters  and  commentators  on  November 
3rd.  following  President  Nixon"s  speech.  It 
is  the  tirst  time  an  FCC  chairman  has  de- 
parted from  the  protocol  normally  followed 
by  that  regulatory  agency  in  dealing  with 
complaints.  The  usual  procedure  has  been  a 
written  notice  by  the  FCC  secretary,  with 
the  complaint  in  written  form,  and  20  days 
given  for  reply. 

I  am  about  to  make  a  comment  with  a 
sood  deal  of  reluctance  because  it  is  the 
kind  of  thing  so  often  used  loosely.  I  do  so 
because  the  parallel  seems  obvious. 

I  have  been  back  from  the  Soviet  Union 
only  a  few  weeks.  I  wrote  at  length  about  the 
tnp.  There  were  many  things  in  the  Soviet 
Union  this  time  that  surprised  me— the 
striking  advances  in  the  way  the  average  So- 
viet citizen  is  faring,  the  impressive  gains 
in  housing,  the  general  air  of  substantial 
progress,  the  willingness  of  Soviet  officials 
*o  talk  frankly  about  domestic  affairs  and 
the  shortcoming*  in  the  system.  I  wrote,  too. 
that  the  one  big  disappointment  was  in  the 
posture  of  our  colleagues,  the  leading  editors 
in  Moscow.  It  may  be  unjust,  but  it  did 
seem  to  me  they  were  the  "true  believers"  of 
the  system,  duty-bound  to  maintain  un- 
deviating  loyally  to  the  Soviet  governments 
policies.  Government  officials  turned  us  off 
gently,  but  firmly,  without  a  chip  on  their 
shoulders,  when  we  tried  to  probe  for  feel- 
ings about  Vietnam.  Mention  the  same  sub- 
ject to  editors  and  we  got  abusive  explo- 
sion Later.  I  speculated  that  this  was  prob- 
ably a  necessary  stance  if  one  wanted  to 
hold  ones  post  as  editor  or  newscaster  since, 
after  all.  they  were  obviously  operating  un- 
der a  form  of  license — a  license  that,  subtly 
or  not,  says  that  you  support  government 
or  you  go. 

When  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  deem  it  proper 
to    cu-relate    their    complaints    about    what 
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they  term  "balance  In  the  news"  with  FCC 
licensing.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  what 
the  substantive  difference  is  between  their 
position  and  that  in  practice  In  the  Soviet 
Union? 

I  know  that  many  people  in  the  country 
are  upset  and  angry,  but  I  wonder,  too.  if 
they  know  what  quicksand  they  are  stepping 
into  when  they  rush  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment's attack  on  television? 

Do  they  really  want  organized  campaigns 
mounted  in  their  cities  to  challenge  the 
radio  and  television  licensees? 

Do  they  welcome  the  idea  of  government 
officers  passing  Judgment  on  what  they  are  to 
read  and  see  and  hear? 

The  Vice-PresldenfB  text  disclaimed  any 
intent  to  legislate  against  the  communica- 
tions media.  But  he  did  appeal  openly  for 
public  control — and  what  other  Interpreta- 
tion can  be  drawn  than  Administration 
support  for  such  challenges?  And  with  a 
Chairman  of  the  FCC  who  openly  adopts  a 
welcoming  stance  to  such  challenges? 

You  have  one  of  two  options  ;n  analysis 
of  the  motives  One  is  Intimidation,  the 
other  Is  control  But  Is  there  any  essential 
difference,  .so  long  as  you  succeed''  The  end- 
result  Is  muzzling  of  some  kind. 

There  are  many  faces  to  arrogance.  And 
in  the  spirit  of  "Thomas  Jefferson.  I  much 
prefer  the  arrogance  of  an  Independent  news 
media — however  much  I  may  deplore  some 
of  It — to  the  arrogance  of  government. 

Speaking  of  this  I  submit  that  mv  cre- 
dentials in  this  field  of  communications  and 
those  of  my  colleagues,  are  somewhat  better 
than  those  of  Mr  Agnew  and  his  associates 
in  the  national  administration. 

Herbert  Klein,  the  President's  director  of 
communications,  can  give  ample  testimony 
to  this.  He  knows  how  many  of  us  have 
been  open  critics  of  Journalistic  practice 
over  the  years — and  how  many  gains  we 
have  made  In  Improving  our  various  tech- 
niques and  otir  products.  We  were  being 
hairshlrts  for  our  profession  long  years  be- 
fore Splro  Agnew  started  courting  their 
favor  In  Maryland. 

Let  me  explain  myself  to  this  extent — 
and  I  suppose  it  applies  to  many  other  of 
my  colleagues.  I  have  consistently  attacked 
ali  the  forms  of  Journalism  because  of  what 
I  have  called  a  love-hate  relationship.  I  am 
totally,  absolutely,  passionately  devoted  to 
Journalism  as  a  way  of  life.  I  sometimes 
hate  it  because  it  has  not  always  lived  up 
to  Us  promises  and  Ideals,  and  In  some  cases 
not  even  up  to  Its  duty.  As  a  result,  some  of 
us  who  share  this  dedication  often  wind  up 
sounding  like  common  scolds  about  some- 
thing very  dear  to  us 

This  past  week,  APME  News — Issued  by 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Eldtors.  an 
organization  I  served  as  President  16  years 
ago — returned  a  needle.  It  called  me  the 
most  consistent  man  In  newspapertng.  "Ev- 
ery time  he  speaks."  It  said,  "he  very  will- 
ingly tells  us  of  our  shortcomings  " 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  that  a  well- 
established  critic  can  stand  before  you  as 
President  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  is  evidence  that  the  men  In 
communications  are  not  In  panic  over  the 
problem  of  criticism  or  self-examination 

Week  5  ago.  before  this  attack  on  the  news 
media  surfaced.  Herb  Klein  shared  the  plat- 
form with  me  before  the  Colorado  Bar  He 
can  give  testimony  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
made  clear  that  it  was  the  press  of  the  United 
States  which  was  leading  the  way  to  peace- 
ful, intelligent  solution  of  the  long-running 
conflict  between  Press  r-.nd  Bar  over  what  is 
properly  called  "Free  Press  and  Fair  Trial." 

He  is  also  aware  that  the  members  o!  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  held  their  full  meeting 
in  England  in  order  to  study  first-hand  the 
workings  of  the  British  Press  Council.  He 
knows,   too.   that   the   Society    is   deep    into 
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study  of  the  problems  Involved  In  establish- 
ing a  Grievance  Committee  to  receive  com- 
plaints about  th«  performance  of  the  daily 
newspapers  of  this  country. 

I  should  add  the  slgnlflcant  point  that 
long  before  we  bad  any  Intimation  of  the 
Administration's  bitterness  about  the  press, 
we  had  decided  It  absurd  to  even  contemplate 
ever  considering  a  complaint  from  a  political 
figure. 

Those  of  us  who  have  spent  our  lifetimes 
In  JoumallBm  icnow  full  well  how  ephemeral 
a  politician's  thanks  for  newspaper  support, 
or  his  fulmlnatlons  for  what  be  considers 
Journalistic  duplicity. 

It  was  only  seven  years  ago  that  Mr.  Nixon 
was  saying,  "I  can  only  thank  God  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  keeping  the  newspapers  a 
little  more  honest." 

Now.  however,  we  are  told  of  the  Priildent 
watching  approvingly  as  his  vice-president 
berates  television  and  urges  It  to  follow  the 
more  honest  way  of  separating  news  from 
editorial  comment.  Or.  at  least,  follows  the 
text  which  urged  It — because,  obviously,  he 
feels  otherwise — or  can  we  not  believe  Mr. 
David  Lawrence's   U.S.  News  either? 

We  don't  have  to  go  back  seven  years  to 
trace  the  mercurial  changes  in  political  tem- 
perament. After  all.  It  was  In  his  Inaugural 
speech  that  Mr.  Nixon  proclaimed  his  ad- 
ministration would  speak  with  lowered 
voices. 

Is  Mr.  Agnew's  voice  a  lowered  one?  Or 
Attorney  Oenerai  Mitchell's?  Or  Secretary 
Romney's?  Or  Commissioner  Burch's?  Or 
Counsel  MoUenhofT's?  This  is  the  same  Clark 
MoUenhoff,  who  as  newspaper  repwrter  wrote 
the  book,  "Washington  Cover-up,"  an  attack 
on  the  government's  secrecy. 

For  me,  the  only  comforting  note  In  all 
this  turbulent  scene  has  been  Mr  Barry 
Goldwater's  pronouncement  that  Mr  Agnew 
Is  expressing  "the  sentiment  of  the  vast, 
overwhelming  majority"  of  Americans.  Mr 
Goldwater's  past  accuracy  In  measuring 
what  the  "vast,  overwhelming  majority" 
wants  gives  me  at  least  a  small  feeling  of 
security  about  America. 

As  said  earlier,  arrogance  has  many  faces. 
I  did  not  come  here  today  to  attack  the 
Administration's  brand  of  arrogance  and 
enter  a  blind  defense  of  all  that  it  Is  we  do 
In  communications. 

Those  of  us  who  take  pride  In  our  critical 
postures — and  this  ircludes  good  profession- 
als in  newspapering,  radio  and  TV  and  good 
professionals  In  the  universities — have  been 
warning  all  the  media  that  they  must  lift 
standards  and  must  examine  public  dis- 
satisfaction with  our  performance — and  then 
do  .something  about  those  expressions  of 
protest  which  are  of  a  substantive  nature. 

There  are  newspaper  publishers  and  editors 
and  broadcast  newsmen  who  have  recognized 
these  problems  aad  who  have  been  trying  to 
meet  them  forthrlghtly  and  Intelligently.  Un- 
happily, this  honor  roll — like  all  honor  rolls — 
Is  not  large. 

Below  this  level,  I  am  sorry  to  say  are 
fairly  large  pockets  of  resistance. 

There  are  arrogant  publishers  who  beam 
over  the  current  affluence  of  their  Journals 
and  who  refuse  to  see  that  their  newspapers 
are  not  performing  an  adequate  public 
service. 

There  are  arrogant  editors  who  shrug  away 
protest  about  errors  and  misstatements  and 
who  continue  to  put  out  their  newspapers  as 
if  they  were  still  fighting  headline-competi- 
tion on  the  street  corners. 

There  are  the  arrogant  TV  executives  and 
managers  who  boast  of  being  dominant  in 
reaching  the  public  and  who  drag  their  feet 
In  ordering  reform  In  media  news  practices. 

The  most  dangerous  of  all  the  arrogances 
at  this  moment  are  those  of  the  new,  youhg 
newsmen  in  all  branches  of  communications 
who  have  not  yet  realized  the  responsibilities 
that  go  with  our  calling  and  who  so  often 
seem  determined  to  do  precisely  what  the 
national  Administration  charges  us  with  do- 
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Ing— advancing  their  own  Ideas  in  print  or 
on  the  TV  screen 

I  am  among  those  who  openly  admires  the 
new  generation — for  Its  idealism.  Intelli- 
gence, social  courage,  and  deitermlnatlon  to 
make  something  decent  of  the  society.  The 
young  communicators  can  do  wonders  In 
bringing  newspapers,  radio  and  TV  to  new 
high  grotind.  They  have  the  talent  to  do  It. 
They  must  also  have  the  decdre  to  learn  and 
accept  the  neceaaity  of  using  professional, 
skilled  judgment. 

Mr.  Agnew's  text  In  Dee  Molnea  put  great 
stress  on  a  return  to  objectivity.  Whoever 
prepared  the  text  certainly  won't  qualify 
for  the  "Intellectual  elite,"  for  of  all  the 
"superficial"  comments  in  that  speech,  this 
was.  to  me.  the  clearest  evidence  of  super- 
ficiality. 

We  in  joumaHsm  have  been  struggling 
with  the  complex  issue  of  so-called  objectiv- 
ity from  the  very  days  we  began  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  basic  problem  was  outlined  for  us 
years  ago  by  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of 
our  caUlng,  Elmer  Davis.  He  bad  experience 
In  all  of  the  form  ot  communication.  A 
Rhodes  Scholar,  he  was  with  The  New  York 
Times  for  a  decade,  then  news  analyslst  and 
commentator  for  CBS,  director  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  and  again  a  network 
commentator  for  ABC.  Three  times  he  won 
the  Peabody  Award  for  radio  news  reporting 
and  Interpretation. 

Here  is  Elmer  Davis'  outline: 

"The  good  newspaperman  and  the  good 
news  broadcaster  must  walk  a  tightrope  be- 
tween two  gulfs — on  one  side,  the  false  ob- 
jectivity that  takes  everything  at  face  value 
and  lets  the  public  be  Imposed  on  by  the 
charlatan  with  the  most  brazen  front:  on 
the  other,  the  'interpretive'  repK>rtlng  which 
falls  to  draw  the  line  between  objective  and 
subjective — between  a  reasonably  well-estab- 
lished fact  and  what  the  reporter  and  editor 
wishes  were  the  fact." 

Eric  Sevareid  has  said  much  the  same 
thing  more  bluntly: 

"Our  rigid  formula  of  so-called  objectivity, 
beginning  with  tJie  wire  agency  bulletins 
and  reports  .  .  our  flat,  one-dlmenslonal 
handling  of  the  news,  have  given  the  He  the 
same  prominence  and  Impact  that  truth  Is 
given;  they  have  elevated  the  Influence  of 
fools  to  that  of  wise  men;  the  Ignorant  to 
the  level  of  the  learned;  the  evil  to  the  level 
of  the  good." 

In  these  two  admirable  statements  you 
have  the  heart  of  the  dispute — and  the  core 
of  all  of  our  troubles. 

In  a  time  when  the  public  need  Is  for  full 
Information  about  the  significant  issues  of 
life — economics,  education,  the  legal  sys- 
tem, poverty  and  welfare,  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  the  desperate  problems  of  the 
cities,  the  strains  on  the  Negro  struggling 
for  equality  of  opportunity — we  require 
more  than  ever  trained  interpreters. 

And  what  is  this  Interpretation?  It  Is  sim- 
ply an  honest  effort  to  reach  objective  ap- 
praisal. It  has  to  be  based  on  a  new^sman's 
training  in  the  field,  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
situation  at  hand,  on  his  examination  of  the 
primary  and  related  facts.  It  differs  from 
editorial  opinion  because  editorial  comment 
is  subjective  judgment — the  taking  of  sides. 

We  have  always  known  that  many  people 
do  not  like  to  read  material  which  disagrees 
with  their  prejudices.  Cover  a  strike  and  you 
promptly  find  bitterness  from  both  manage- 
ment and  union — the  management  for  pub- 
lishing the  union  leader's  denunciation,  the 
union  for  publishing  the  management's  as- 
sertions. 

In  Russia,  the  loudest  shouting  match  oc- 
curred when  the  editor  of  Pravda  accused  us 
of  printing  lies.  The  lies  were  contained  In 
statements  of  the  Red  Chinese  government 
under  Peking  datelines.  "We  have  the  truth," 
he  shouted.  "Those  are  lies.  Why  do  you  print 
lies?" 

Mr.  Agnew's  text  added  still  another  di- 
mension to  the  Issue.  He  complained  about 
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"the  expression  on  their  (the  TV  commen- 
tators'! faces,  the  tone  of  their  questions, 
and  the  sarcasm  of  their  responses" 

Mr.  William  Buckley  Is  both  a  newspaper 
columnist  and  a  TV  commentator  His  posi- 
tions, I  believe,  often  match  those  of  the  na- 
tional Administration  I  wonder  if  Mr  Ag- 
new finds  fault  with  Mr.  Buckleys  facial  ex- 
pressions, the  tone  of  his  questions,  and  the 
sarcasm  of  his  responses? 

My  point  Is  that  for  all  our  shortcomings — 
and  they  are  many — and  for  all  of  our  arro- 
gances— we  are  growing  In  our  skills  as  com- 
municators— we  are  learning  from  each  other 
We  are  doing  It  the  democratic  way.  In  a  free 
society,  fumbling  our  way  towards  the  goals. 
The  one  thing  we  don't  need  at  this  point  is 
the  bombast  and  the  rumblings  of  a  political 
machine,  be  it  of  Republican  persuasion  or 
Democratic.  Lyndon  Johnson  had  no  love 
for  the  communications  media,  either  May 
I  ask  what  those  who  now  support  Mr.  Agnew 
would  have  said  If  Mr.  Johnson  had  made 
the  samne  charge  and  statement? 

One  ought  always  to  work  on  a  pattern  of 
priorities.  There  are  probably  a  hundred 
things  which  could  be  listed  which  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  communications  ought  to  be 
moving  on  with  all  deliberation  and  speed. 
Right  now.  I'm  going  to  focus  on  only  four 
of  them. 

The  first  Is  speed  If  there  Is  one  thing  all 
of  us  suffer  from.  It  Is  the  Inheritance  of 
the  past — the  passion  of  newsmen  for  the 
scoop. 

Bob  Parquharson  of  The  Toronto  Globe  & 
Mail  summed  It  up  best  years  ago:  "There 
are  scoops  and  scoops,  but  the  trend  which 
has  put  the  emphasis  on  being  first,  right  or 
wrong,  has  been  the  most  dangerous  single 
road  to  irresponsible  newspaper  work." 

James  B.  Reston  has  shaken  his  head  over 
this  aspect,  too.  I  give  you  his  wonderful 
quote:  "The  American  newspaperman  would 
rather   break    a   story   than   understand   it." 

All  of  us  have  to  hammer  away  at  this 
falling.  We  have  to  educate  reporters  and 
sub-editors  out  of  their  wild  drives  to  get 
stories  In  print.  Let  us  nUss  an  edition,  or 
two  editions  if  we  must  But  let  us  get  Into 
print  stories  that  are  correct,  complete  and 
significant. 

Television  has  copied  newspapering  In  this 
regard — this  often  senseless  drive  for  speed — 
to  be  first  On  top  of  that.  It  has  Inherited  a 
profound  weakness  of  its  own — the  inheri- 
tance of  show  business.  It  has  made  for  a 
tangle  which  is  of  deep  concern  for  its  rank- 
ing executives  and  one  they  have  failed  to 
move  In  on  with  the  necessary  determi- 
nation. 

There  have  been  too  maixjf  Instsmces  where 
both  newspapers  and  television  undoubtedly 
provoked  violence  by  this  burning  desire  for 
speed — and  by  what  both  consider  a  neces- 
sity to  focus  on  action — even  though  this 
action  may  not  be  representative  of  what  is 
actually  transpiring. 

The  TV  networks  have  recognized  some  ol 
these  deficiencies  by  adopting  guidelines.  But 
guidelines  in  themselves,  or  strong  state- 
ments by  network  executives,  mean  nothing 
unless  there  is  Intent  to  enforce  the  spirit 
of  such  guidelines,  if  not  the  letter. 

My  second  priority  would  be  for  news- 
papers and  television  alike  to  be  more  clean- 
cut  in  separating  news  and  Interpretation. 
None  of  us  have  solved  this  one  to  our  satis- 
faction. We  on  newspapers  have  gone  to  such 
devices  as  marking  some  columns  as  "news 
review "  or  "commentary,"  but  even  this 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  Newspaper- 
men tend  to  read  their  journals  as  profes- 
sionals. They  understand  what  is  meant.  The 
readers  don't.  We  simply  have  to  work  out 
some  pattern  that  gives  the  readers  clear 
signals  as  to  what  It  Is  we  are  presenting — 
straight  news.  Interpretation,  or  commen- 
tary. 

Television  Is  In  worse  shape  on  this  than 
we  are.  One  Is  never  certain  at  what  point 
the  TV  newsman  Is  reporting  or  being  com- 
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mentator.  On  local  stations,  the  trend  la  to 
the  straight  editorial  designation.  This  is 
fair  enough.  But  the  network  shows  are 
fuzzy  on  this  score  and  the  top  executives 
ought  to  be  doing  something  about  clearing 
It  up. 

My  third  priority  has  to  do  with  opening 
ourselves  to  examination  of  what  It  Is  we  do. 
and  why— and  the  corollary  of  adequate  cor- 
rection of  error  As  I  said  earlier,  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  U  engaged 
in  sober  assessment  of  a  national  Grievance 
procedure.  If  It  comes  about,  as  I  hope  It 
does.  It  won't  be  a  Press  Council.  But  It  could 
well  be  an  intelligent  means  of  appraising 
substantive  questions  about  the  performance 
of  dally  newspapers.  If  it  worked,  it  could 
lead  to  the  broadcast  media  following  suit. 

In  this  connection,  all  of  us  must  be  more 
.ilert  to  the  need  for  swift  and  honorable 
correction  of  misstatements— and  minus  the 
defenslveness  which  Is  so  much  a  curse  of 
all  the  news  media. 

And  my  fourth  and  final  priority  of  the 
moment  Is  for  some  emphasis  on  otir  man- 
ners. On  this  facet.  I  malnt&ln  that  tele- 
vision is  by  far  more  errant  than  news- 
papers Only  in  the  field  of  photography  are 
newspapers  often  openly  guilty.  Our  pho- 
tographers have  improved  markedly  over 
the  past  decade,  but  there  Is  stlU  a  disposi- 
tion to  shove  and  push  and  be  arrogant.  But 
It  is  when  you  get  to  reporters  that  all  of 
us  wince  over  the  aggressive,  bully  boy  tac- 
tics of  so  many  TV  reporters. 

■you  have  on  the  one  hand  the  courtli- 
ness and  grace  of  men  Uke  Waiter  Cronk- 
ite  Harry  Reasoner,  David  Brlnkley,  Edwin 
Newman,  and  others— and  the  abraslveness 
of  those  who  act  as  If  they  were  portraying 
District  Attorneys  pouncing  on  some  vll- 
!ian  on  trial  for  multiple  rapes  and  mur- 
ders It  ill  fits  our  claims  to  being  profes- 
sionals. We  can't  have  It  both  ways.  We 
can't  claim  to  be  responsible,  even-handed, 
judicious  reporters  and  interpreters  and  give 
public  display  of  being  boors— and  arrogant 
boors,  at  that. 

These  improvements  will  come  because 
they  have  to  come.  And  even  when  they  do, 
and  we  have  few  apologies  to  make  for  the 
way  we  serve  the  American  public,  you  can 
bet  on  It  that  we'll  still  have  the  politicians 
applying  their  pressures. 

The  Administration's  attack,  however,  has 
added  some  new  dimensions. 

If  I  read  it  all  correctly,  it  is  not  merely 
what  they  call  "constructive"  reporting 
which  Is  being  asked— It  is  tantamount  to 
the  suppression  of  analysis  or  interpre- 
tation. 

Senator  Griffin  raad  a  parallel  between 
Justice  Abe  Fortas's  situation  and  that  of 
Judge  Haynsworth.  In  the  view  of  Attorney 
General  Mitchell,  we  are  "sons  of  bitches" 
for  examining  Judge  Haynsworth's  record 
precisely  as  we  did  Justice  Fortas's. 

In  1957.  testifying  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. Clark  Mollenhoff  took  the  firm  stand 
that  he  wasn't  going  to  be  llrrUted  In  his 
reporting  of  self-serving  statements  from 
government  officials.  Later,  in  his  book,  he 
called  the  Elsenhower  administration  "smug 
in  its  popularltv."  Today,  as  a  White  House 
counsel  he  is  Indignant  about  reporters 
who  decline  to  be  limited  In  their  report- 
ing of  self-serving  statements. 

I  recall  the  use  of  the  term  "one-party 
press"  by  a  Df-mocratlc  candidate  for  the 
Presidencv  in  describing  the  newspaper 
lineup  against  him.  It  was  lop-sided.  But 
while  many  of  us  didn't  care  for  It,  we  had 
to  concede  It  was  the  free  expression  of 
publishers   and   editors. 

What  we're  facing   now  is  a  drive   for   a 
real    "one-party    press" — not    through    free 
expre«slon.   but   through   open   intimidation 
by  the  top  officials  of  our  government. 
A  pretty  pass ! 

And  then  I  have  to  listen  to  Mr.  Agnew 
calling  other  citizens  un- American  I 
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THE  SILENT  EPmEMIC 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NKW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  November  20,  1969 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  lead  poisoning  In  children  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions  in  the  urban  slums 
of  this  Nation. 

Caused  when  young  children  eat  lead 
based  paint  which  has  peeled  from  the 
interior  surfaces  of  housing,  this  disease 
is  rarely  detected  imtil  it  has  reached  its 
most  serious  stages.  When  lead  poisoning 
becomes  acute,  it  results  in  death.  menUl 
retardation,  permanent  brain  damage, 
cerebral  palsy,  and  epilepsy. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  225.000 
and  400,000  American  children  between 
the  ages  of  1  and  6  are  afflicted  with  lead 

poisoning. 

The  problem  is  not  that  the  causes 
and  cures  of  this  disease  are  not  known, 
but  that  there  are  little  or  no  screening 
programs  to  detect  and  treat  the  disease. 
Because  of  my  concern  about  this 
problem.  I  have  introduced — with  19 
cosponsors— three  bills  aimed  at  com- 
bating and  alleviating  this  disease. 

Last  week,  I  sponsored  a  lead  poisoning 
breakfast  at  which  close  to  100  Congress- 
men, congressional  staff  members,  and 
other  interested  persons  listened  to  ex- 
perts discuss  the  lead  poisoning  problem. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  who  co- 
sponsored  the  breakfast,  plans  to  intro- 
duce simUar  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

I  include  in  the  Record,  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  November  8  New 
Republic.  Written  by  Joseph  Feather- 
stone,  "The  SUent  Epidemic"  discusses 
this  serious  health  hazard. 

I  urge  my  coUeEigues  to  read  this  arti- 
cle and  to  support  this  vital  and  needed 
legislation.  The  article  follows: 
Tki:  "Silent  Epidemic" 
(By  Joseph  Featherstone) 
The   old,   cracked   paint   flaltlng   onto   the 
floors  of  dilapidated  houses  and  tenements  Is 
one  visible  sign  of  the  decay  of  our  cities. 
It  Is  also  the  source  of  what.  If  infections 
are  excluded,  may  be  America's  most  com- 
mon childhood  disease.  Lead  poisoning  is  a 
disease  of  small   children  who  eat  chips  of 
leaded  paint;  It  is  especially  common  among 
children    with    a    tendency    toward    pica,    a 
rather  vague  term  for  indiscriminate  eating 
named  for  the  dietary  habits  of  the  magpie, 
who  has  a  reputation  for  not  being  too  choosy 
about  what  he  eats.  Two-year  olds  account 
for    half    the    deaths  ■  from    lead    poisoning; 
most  reported  cases  Involve  children  between 
one  and  three.  Lead  poisoning  U  peculiarly 
an  afiUctlon  of  the  poor— middle-class  chil- 
dren get  pica,  too.  but  usually  don't  have 
sweet-tasting  chips  of  leaded  paint  to  chew. 
Since  the  1940s,  paint  with  a  titanium  dioxide 
base  has  replaced  leaded  paint  In  most  de- 
cent  American   housing.    Many   cities   have 
ordinances   banning  leaded   paint  from  In- 
terior surfaces.  (How  well  the  ordinances  are 
enforced  Is  another  matter.)  In  most  cases, 
though,  no  one  has  undertaken  to  remove  the 
ancient  layers  of  lead  pigment  from  the  walls 
and  woodwork  of  old  slum  buildings. 

Nobody  knows  the  total  ntunber  of  victims 
acrow  the  country;  one  faulrly  cautious  esti- 
mate suggests  225,000  children.  Spot  tests  in 
New  Tork,  Chicago,  Rochester,  Baltimore  and 
other  cities  show  that  five  to  ten  percent  of 
slum  children  below  the  age  of  six  have 
dangerously  high  levels  of  lead  \n  their  blood. 
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In  New  York,  a  group  called  the  Scientists' 
Committee  for  Public  Information  says  there 
are  between  9,000  and  18,000  poisoned  chil- 
dren; other  health  officials  put  the  figure 
much  higher. 

Whatever  the  exact  figures  are  for  New 
York  and  other  cities,  a  large  and  on  the 
whole  unacknowledged  epidemic  of  lead 
poisoning  Is  raging,  yet  the  number  of  caae« 
detected  and  treated  Is  terribly  smaU :  some- 
thing like  600  a  year  in  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample. Thlfl  Is  partly  becatise  of  incompetence 
and  the  general  deterioration  of  medical 
services  for  the  poor:  one  big  New  York 
medical  center  dealing  with  slum  resldenta 
failed  to  report  a  single  insrtance  of  lead 
poisoning  In  a  three-year  period.  Knowledge- 
able doctors  say  that  lead  poisoning  Is  hard 
to  spot  unless  you're  expecting  It:  you  have 
to  test,  and  a  good  rule  of  thumb  for  the 
ghettoes  Is  that  the  more  doctors  test,  the 
more  cases  turn  up,  Chicago  is  the  only  city 
with  mass  testing. 

Early  symptoms  are  vague  and  can  be  easily 
mistaken  for  the  flu  or  any  of  a  dozen  com- 
mon  childhood   ailments:    loss   of   appetite, 
lethargy,  anemia,  stomach  pain  and  cramps, 
constipation.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of 
cases  crop  up  in  the  warm  montlis  between 
July   and  October,   perhaps  because  lead   in 
the  intestines  Is  more  readily  absorbed  by  the 
body  in  sunlight  and  higher  temperatures. 
Uke  other  metals,  lead  accumulates  in  the 
body  over  time :  a  child  who  eats  two  or  three 
paint  chips  a  day   may   go  several   months 
without  showing  definite  symptoms.  In  the 
meantime  he  can  be  building  up  a  severe 
and  maybe  fatal  dose.  In  late  stages  of  poison- 
ing children  vomit;   they  may  have  convul- 
sions or  go  into  a  coma.  Treatment  consists 
in  getting  the  child  away  from  the  source 
of  lead  so  his  system  can  work  off  the  dosage. 
In  recent  years,  advances  in  techniques  of 
treatment   have   cut   down   the   number   of 
deaths  from  severe  poisoning;  there  are  che- 
lating agents  that  can  bind  the  lead  Ion  and 
remove  it  from  the  body  tissue.  With  these 
and   other   advances,   the   death    rate   from 
severe  poisoning  can  be  cut  from  66  to  five 
per  cent.  At  least  a  quarter  of  the  survivors, 
however    will   suffer  lasting  effects  such   as 
chronic    nephritis,   epilepsy,   cerebral    palsy, 
mental  retardation. 

Doctors  who  deal  with  lead  poisoning  stress 
that  while  it  can  be  treated,  It  Is  pointless 
to  cure  a  child  and  then  send  him  back  home 
to  be  poisoned  again.  The  leaded  paint  has 
to  be  gotten  rid  of.  This  Is  the  nub  of  the 
problem.  Even  with  mass  testing  and  better 
techniques,  doctors  are  likely  to  see  the  same 
children  and  their  brothers  and  sisters  com- 
ing back  again  and  again  for  treatment:  each 
time  there  will  be  more  and  more  evidence 
of  residual  brain  damage. 

A  wide  assortment  of  publications  has  be- 
gun to  call  attention  to  the  lead  polsonmg 
epidemic,  and  to  the  wholesale  lack  of  con- 
cern on   the  part   of   health   offlcials  In   most 
cities.  Citizens'  Committees  to  End  Lead  Poi- 
soning are  forming.  In  Minneapolis,  the  flret 
order  of  battle  has  been  revision  of  city  ordi- 
nances.  In   New  York,   the   first  concern   has 
been  to  pressure  complacent  health  officials 
to  undertake  mass  testing.  Some  fairly  typi- 
cal concerns  of  these  citizens'  groups  are  re- 
fiected  In  a  report  on  New  Haven's  adminis- 
tration  of   Its  paint  ordinance.   The  report, 
drawn  up  by  a  legal  assistance  group,  attacks 
the  city's  inertia  and  then  lists  recommenda- 
tions:   inspection    programs,    clear    lines    of 
authoritv  among  city  agencies  empowered  to 
order  peeUng  paint  removed,  more  stringent 
code  enforcement.  48-hour  notices  to  land- 
lords at  least  to  scrape  and  repaint,  and  in 
special  cases  to  repanel.  walls  with  plaster  or 
wall  board,  temporary  housing  for  families 
whose  children  are  poisoned,  more  staff  for 
Inspection,  use  of  courts  to  appoint  a  receiver 
of  rents  when  a  landlord  has  failed  to  shape 
up.  Nationally,  a  great  step  forward  would  be 
passage  of  three  bills  first  proposed  by  Rep. 
William   F.   Ryan    (D,   NY.)    and   now   sup- 
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ported  by  19  other  congressmen  The  bills 
provide  federal  money  to  treat  victims  of 
lead  poisoning  and  to  get  rid  of  leaded  paint; 
one  would  require  that  any  locality  getting 
federal  funds  for  code  enforcement  or  re- 
habilitation draw  up  and  carry  through  a 
program  to  end  lead  paint  poisoning  Pre- 
sumably some  of  this  money  could  be  spent 
developing  cheaper  types  of  wall-  and  plaster 
board,  as  well  as  making  commercially  avail- 
able vinyl  wallpapers  and  varieties  of  ad- 
hesive paints  not  yet  on  the  market 

This  "silent  epidemic."  as  it  Is  called  by 
Dr  Rene  Dubos,  offers  an  exceptionallv  clear 
Illustration  of  the  twisted  priorities  in  our 
whole  system  of  health  care.  It  Is  represent- 
ative of  a  growing  number  of  public  health 
and  environmental  problems  that  cannot  be 
solved  In  the  clinic  alone,  problem.s  th  it  will 
Inevitably  Involve  doctors'  and  citizens' 
groups  In  politics  Where  authorities  refuse 
to  undertake  universal  testing  programs  for 
lead  in  children,  and  where  they  continue 
lax  enforcement  of  codes,  demonstr.ttlons 
and  disruptions  are  appropriate  Depending 
on  kx-al  clrcinnstances,  doctors  should  also 
consider  giving  public  support  to  tenant 
unions  In  both  legal  and  illegal  rent  strikes 
to  force  landlords  to  act 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  MITCHELL 
SPEAKS  ABOUT  CYNICISM  IN 
AMERICA 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1969 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
rerent  .speech  iai  Milwaukee.  Wis..  Attor- 
ney General  John  N.  Mitchell  .spoke 
about  the  pi'oblem  of  "cynicism  in 
America"  and  the  dancer  posed  by  it  to 
the  democratic  process. 

The  Attorney  General  also  spoke  of  the 
overinflated  promises  of  the  previous 
administration  and  the  role  played  by 
these  false  hopes  in  undermining  the 
American  people's  faith  in  their 
institutions 

I  think  tiie  remarks  of  the  Attorney 
General  are  niost  thoughtful  and  rele- 
vant, if  I  may  use  that  thoroughly  over- 
worked word,  and  I  include  them  in  the 
Record: 

.A.DDRESS    BY    HoN.    JoHN    N     MrTCHELL,    .ATTOR- 
NEY Generai,  of  the  United  States 
I.  introduction 

I  would  like,  for  a  few  moments,  to  ad- 
dress vou  on  a  s^eneral  topic  that  is  causing 
me  increasing  concern.  It  is  the  problem  of 
cynicism  !n  America.  This  Is  an  attitude 
which  I  think  enromp<u.5es  many  other  prob- 
'ems — such  as  crime  and  civil  disorders  and 
Vietnam  and  inflation-  and  which  is  rooted 
in  the  nature  of  our  society 

We  are  as  you  know,  a  pluralistic  nation 
:'nd  we  ire  protid  of  It  Since  1820,  nine  for- 
eign nations  have  each  sent  us  one  mil- 
lion or  more  immigrants.  Our  citizens  be- 
long to  at  least  80  separate  religious  groups 
which   ha\e  niemberships  of  50,000  or  more. 

But  this  ea.sUy  identifiable  pluralism — by 
religion  and  by  national  origin — Is  cross-cut 
by  geographical  regionalism  (such  as  the 
north  and  the  south ) ;  by  economic  classifi- 
cation I  such  a,s  blue  collar  worker  and  white 
collar  worker);  and  by  area  differences  (such 
as  the  city  dweller,  the  suburbanite  and  the 
rural  resident  i . 

But  perhaps  most  Importantly,  we  boast 
the  pluralism  of  ideas- — of  permitting  opin- 
ion which  ranges  from  the  extreme  right  to 
the  extreme  left;  and  of  assimilating  these 
ideas  on  national  Issues  Into  two  large  areas 
of  agreement  which  are  then  reinterpreted 
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Into  the  two-party  national  political  system. 

The  strength  of  our  form  of  government 
was  immediately  recognized  very  early  in  our 
history.  A  late  18th  Century  French  politi- 
cal analyst  commented : 

"It  Is  In  the  enjoyment  of  a  dangerous 
freedom — (the  freedom  of  Ideas) — that 
Americans  have  learned  the  art  of  rendering 
the  danger  of  freedom  less  formidable." 

2.    DISEASE    OF    CYNICISM 

And  yet.  an  excess  of  political  diversity  can 
be  as  dangerous  as  the  absence  of  It.  In  our 
representative  system,  -national  government 
cannot  act  decisively  without  a  national  con- 
sensus. This  continued  inaction  by  govern- 
ment breeds  the  disease  of  cynicism  which 
seems  to  be  .so  alarmingly  prevalent  In  our 
nation  loday--a  cynicism  that  duly  elected 
government,  particularly  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, has  lost  its  relevance  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  otir  society. 

There  are  the  underprivileged  minorities, 
especially  the  poor  and  the  black,  who  had 
relied  on  Utopian  proml.ses  and  now  distrust 
the  government's  abilltv  to  act  on  their 
behalf. 

There  are  the  middle-class  working  man 
and  housewife  who  had  unquestlonlngly  ac- 
cepted the  government's  ability  to  control 
the  economy  and  then  found  themselves 
caught  in  increasing  inflation. 

There  are  the  dissatisfied  youth  who  re- 
ject the  established  political  processes  and 
who  turn  to  violence  and  confrontation. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  are  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  black  and  the  white,  the  city 
dweller  and  the  suburbanite  who  are  frus- 
trated and  terrorized  by  the  Inability  of  gov- 
ernment to  immediately  solve  tlie  crime 
problem  In  the  streets  and  the  V'letnam  War 
en  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  National 
Violence  Commission  proves  the  point. 

In  1952,  81  percent  of  the  persons  sur- 
veyed said  they  thought  that  voting  was  the 
most  efficient  way  to  Influence  governmental 
action   In  1968.  only  55  percent  felt  that  way. 

In  1952.  35  percent  .said  that  government 
officials  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  them 
In    1968.   43   percent   felt   that  way. 

How  have  we  come  to  this  state  of  affairs? 
How  has  the  most  prosperous  nation  In  the 
world  come  to  the  point  where  many  of  its 
citizens  doubt  the  ability  of  Us  eovernmental 
institutions  to  solve  pressing  issues? 

I  believe  the  fault,  in  great  part.  lies  with 
the  deception  \*hlch  was  practiced  over  the 
last  few  years 

The  prior  Administration  attempted  to 
solve  problems  through  the  Illusion  of 
words — through  the  projection  of  succeed- 
ing Images  of  impossible  dreams  which  were 
repUiced  by  more  impossible  dreams  when 
previous    commitments    could    not    be   met. 

This  rhetorical  device  worked  for  quite 
awhile,  mainly,  I  suppose,  because  the  hu- 
man mind  likes  to  dramatize.  Men  are.  by 
their  very  nature.  Intellectually  attracted 
by  the  bright  uniforms  and  loud  trumpets 
of  new  Ideas. 

But  what  does  one  have  after  the  parade 
has  passed — an  empty  street  Uttered  with 
handbills  and  the  memory  of  what  might 
have  been.  Of  course  it  is  healthy,  ever  so 
often,  to  have  a  burst  of  color  and  Imagina- 
tion, But  this  is  no  replacement  for  well 
conceived  and  well  funded  programs. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  this  Administra- 
tion has  been  purposely  low  key  In  Its 
public  statements  and  In  the  presentation 
of  Its  new  programs.  We  do  not  want  to  offer 
more  hope  than  we  can  realistically  deliver. 
We  do  not  want  to  create  expectations  based 
on  mere  words. 

In  evaluating  the  methods  that  this  Ad- 
ministration should  use,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  ought  to  emphasize  some 
of  the  simple  precepts  of  American  govern- 
ment about  which  most  citizens  agree — 
fundamental  concepts  of  governmental  ac- 
tion which  this  Administration  believes 
should  be  retained. 
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The  methods  that  we  are  using  to  achieve 
social  and  economic  progress  are  the  methods 
which  I  think  this  mid-west  audience  under- 
stands better  than  most  We  believe  In  com- 
mon sense.  In  hard  work  and  in  quiet  dili- 
gence We  believe  that  individuals  and  gov- 
ernment should  carefully  plan  and  finance 
each  step  of  the  way. 

We  believe  in  consistency  and  In  that  great 
American  genius  for  compromise.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  extremists  on  both  ends  of 
the  spectrum  will  be  isolated  by  the  great 
majority  of  Americans  and  that  the  middle 
course  Is  generally  the  best  course  for  this 
nation  to  pursue 

And  finally,  we  believe  that  the  Republican 
Party  can  prove  to  doubting  citizens  that 
government  can  be  relevant  to  their  aspira- 
tions and  can  produce  a  stable  and  prosper- 
ous .society 

In  the  next  tew  minutes.  I  would  like  to 
give  you  some  examples  of  current  problems 
and  explain  to  you  how  we  are  attempting 
to  solve  them 

-i  viftnam  demonstrations 

This  week  we  expect  upwards  of  100.000 
persons  to  appear  in  Washington  to  stage 
tleninnstratlons  agat.ist  the  war  in  Vietnam 
The  .uin.Jiinced  purpose  uf  this  group  is  to 
fxert  pressure  on  the  President  In  order  to 
achieve  the  immediate  unilateral  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  and  the  abandonment 
ot  the  Kovernment  and  peoples  of  Souti 
Vietnam  ' 

This  Administration  clearly  recognizes  tlie 
right  tif  these  people  under  our  First  Amend- 
ment to  peacefully  congregate  In  WashinL>- 
lon  and  to  petition  the  government  with  re- 
spect to  their  grievances — assumed  or  other- 
wise. 

But  It  is  the  responsibility  of  government 
to  see  that  .such  congregations  are  conducted 
in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  lashion,  uninter- 
rupted by  militant  factions  who  would  use 
such   an    occasion    to    foment   violence 

We  propose  to  honor  our  obligations  ::i 
both  directions  We  will  support  the  peace- 
ful as.sembly  and  we  will  likewise  curtail  the 
milit.mt  factions  whose  sole  aim  is  the  cre- 
ation ul  a  violent  confrontation 

The  foreign  policy  of  this  government  can- 
not—and will  not — be  formulated  in  the 
streets  of  Washington — or  In  any  other  street 
of   this   nation. 

The  President  in  his  talk  to  the  nation  oi 
November  3rd  has  reviewed  the  Vietnam 
problem  with  the  .Anienc.in  [leople  and  has 
received  the  backing  of  a  substantial  major- 
ity. The  President  does  have  a  plan  to  end 
our  invcilvement  m  the  Vietnam  war  and  it 
will  work.  This  twofold  plan  will  produce 
more  rapid  results  if  our  peace  negotiations 
with  the  other  ."ide — which  will  continue — 
are  fruitful  In  any  event,  the  second  part 
of  the  plan — Vietnamiz-ition  of  the  war- -is 
already  underway  with  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  This  process  will  continue. 
.IS  circumstances  permit  and  end  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  handling  their  own 
security. 

The  negative  cynicism  of  demonstrators 
cannot  be  allowed  to  replace  the  affirmative 
programs  of  those  in  government  charged 
with  conducting  our  foreign  policy  and 
carrying  out  our  national  security. 

4.    CRIME 

Of  course.  I  am  a  ,awyer  and  not  a  po- 
litical philosopher.  But  today,  even  the  law 
Is  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  popular  cyni- 
cism about  governmental   institutions. 

More  particularly,  there  is  the  criticism 
that  our  system  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  has  failed  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems oi  crime  in  our  society 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  cannot  be 
doubted. 

The  latest  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports 
show  that  in  1968  there  were  4  5  million  seri- 
ous crimes  committed  In  the  United  States, 
a  17  percent  Increase  over  1967. 

Prom  1960  to  1968,  the  volume  of  serious 
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crime  haa  risen  122  percent,  while  the  popu- 
laUon  has  increased  only  11  percent.  The 
citizen  risk  of  becoming  a  victim  of  a  crime 
has  nearly  doubled  from  1960  to  1968. 

In  recognition  of  this  national  tragedy, 
we  launched  a  comprehensive  anU-crlme 
program  last  January  as  a  first  priority  of 
the  Administration. 

It  Is  a  program  which  stresses  the  prac- 
tical aspects  of  criminal  Justice — apprehen- 
sion and  arrest,  the  prosecution  of  suspected 
criminals  and  the  rehabilitation  of  convicted 
persons. 

It  is  a  program  which  stresses  obtaining 
results  as  soon  as  possible.  For  while  crime 
may  or  may  not  be  solved  a  generation  from 
novi;  by  the  Implementation  of  enormously 
expensive  and  radically  new  social  concepts, 
the  nation  cannot  afford  to  wait. 

We  must  start  and  start  now  to  get  down 
•o  the  dry  mechanics  of  fighting  crime  on  a 
practical  level  We  need  more  and  better 
trained  police.  We  need  more  efficient  court 
systems.  We  need  new  corrections  facilities 
.ind  more  rehabilitation  programs. 

5.   AH)  TO   STATES 

President  Nixon  has  said  that  "The  public 
climate  with  regard  to  law  is  a  function  of 
national  leadership." 

Basically,  the  federal  government  has  very 
limited  legal  jurisdiction  over  street  crlme^ 
the  type  of  crime  that  affects  most  of  us 
more  dlrectlv  than  others.  We  can  set  the 
•one  for  leadership.  We  can  Initiate  pilot 
projects  We  can  offer  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  But  the  primary  respon- 
sibility is  still  with  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Our  most  ambitious  program  to  combat 
local  street  crime  Is  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  LEAA  in  the  federal  govern- 
ments  major  commitment  to  help  states  and 
l.X'al  communities  to  Improve  their  police, 
their  criminal  Justice  systems,  their  Juvenile 
programs,  and  their  correctional  institutions. 
For  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  may  receive 
.is  much  as  $275  million  for  the  Law  En- 
torcement  Assistance  Administration.  If  ap- 
propriated, $225  milUon  of  this  is  scheduled 
to  go  to  cities  and  states  for  action  pro- 
prams. 

The  greatest  single  emphasis  In  the  LEAA 
program  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  funding  of  police  efforts  to  decrease  street 
crime. 

But  police  action  alone  cannot  solve  the 
total  problem.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
•ibout  45  percent  of  the  persons  who  serve 
pn.son  terms  are  subsequently  arrested  for 
additional  offenses;  and  that  more  than  half 
our  crimes  against  property  are  now  com- 
mitted by  youths  under  21. 

,A.ccordingly.  the  LEAA  action  programs 
also  contain  substantial  plans  to  increase 
•he  efficiency  of  the  criminal  courts,  to  im- 
prove rehabilitation  efforts  in  our  prisons 
..nd  initiate  and  expand  corrective  programs 
tor  cur  youth. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  pass  the  $275 
million  appropriation.  Law  enforcement 
agencies  in  this  state  and  in  every  state  must 
.-.ave  sufficient  funds.  If  not.  the  national  ef- 
fort against  crime  will  merely  be  another 
rhetorical  ruse 

c.  narcotics 
.\nother  area  in  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  substan'ial  Jurisdiction  involving 
-treet  crime  is  the  battle  against  illegal  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs  Between  1967 
and  1968.  there  was  a  64  percent  increase  in 
arrests  for  narcotics  and  marihuana.  Half 
of  those  now  being  arrested  for  drug  abuse 
are  under  21  years  of  age. 

The  battle  against  narcotics  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Administration's  anti-street 
crime  program.  -A  narcotics  addict  may  need 
$70  or  $80  a  day  to  satisfy  his  habit.  Thus, 
he  turns  to  robbery,  mugging  and  burglary 
In  order  to  obtain  money.  A  reduction  in 
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addicts  will  result  directly  In  the  reduction 
of  crime. 

One  of  the  most  significant  parts  of  the 
program  bo  far  has  been  a  landmark  pro- 
posal called  the  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1969.  which  would  consoli- 
date and  reorganize  all  the  existing  drug 
laws— some  of  which  date  back  to  1914.  It 
would  expand  federal  authority  to  control  not 
only  narcotics  and  marihuana,  but  also  many 
new  drugs  which  come  on  the  market.  It 
would  also  substantially  expand  federal  law 
enforcement  power  to  search  for  Illegal  nar- 
cotics and  to  arrest  suspected  violators. 

In  addition,  we  have  launched  the  first 
major  search  and  selzvire  border  operation 
m  history  aimed  at  stopping  the  importation 
of  illegal  drugs  from  Mexico. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Mexican  border 
traffic  accounts  for  80  percent  of  the  Illegal 
marijuana  in  this  country,  20  percent  of  the 
heroin  and  large  amounts  of  other  dangerous 
drugs.  So  far  this  operation  has  been  highly 
successful.  We  have  evidence  to  Indicate  that 
Mexican  marijuana  is  In  very  short  supply  In 
many  areas  of  the  country  and  that  the  price 
of  Mexican  marijuana,  where  available,  has 
risen  substantially. 

We  have  also  stepped  up  our  narcotics  en- 
forcement program  and  we  are  in  the  process 
of  ualnlng  22.000  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  combat  the  local  narcotics 
operations. 

7.    ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Another  aspect  of  crime  where  the  federal 
government  has  broad  Jurisdiction  Is  orga- 
nized crime. 

Reiving  on  the  hopelessness  of  ghetto  resi- 
dents! organized  criminals  sell  heroin  and 
cocaine;  playing  on  insecure  credit,  they 
loanshark  the  honest  working  man;  recogniz- 
ing elector  indifference,  they  corrupt  labor 
unions  and  political  leaders. 

The  core  of  the  federal  effort  against  orga- 
nized crime  has  been  to  reorganize  the  Strike 
Forces.  They  are  Interagency  teams  designed 
to  throw  a  whole  net  of  federal  law  enforce- 
ment over  an  organized  crime  family  In  a 
particular  city.  We  have  expanded  the  num- 
ber of  these  teams  and  we  plan  to  reach  20 
Strike  Forces  bv  the  end  of  fiscal  1971. 

In  addition,  "we  have  set  up  an  experi- 
mental federal-state  racket  squad  in  New 
York  City.  If  this  Joint  venture  proves  to  be 
successful  (and  current  activities  Indicate  it 
will  be),  we  plan  to  organize  others  in  an 
effort  to  cooperate  with  state  and  local  au- 
thorities in  our  Strike  Force  assault. 

We  have  also  asked  for  additional  legisla- 
tion to  help  us  in  the  battle  against  the 
organized   gangster. 

Among  the  blls  we  have  proposed  or  sup- 
ported are  laws  designed  to  offer  a  broad 
immunitv  for  many  potential  witnesses 
against  organized  crime:  to  expand  our  cur- 
rent abilitv  to  prosecute  gambling;  and  to 
make  it  a  federal  crime  to  corrupt  local  po- 
lice and  other  public  officials. 

In  order  to  mount  this  broad  attack  on 
organized  crime,  the '  Administration  has 
asked  for  a  record  $25  million  increase  in 
funds  for  all  government  agencies  involved 
in  this  effort— a  40  percent  increase  over  the 
previous   AdminLstration   reques'. 

The  result  of  our  activities  so  far  has  been 
promising.  A  total  of  71  organized  crime 
figures  were  either  indicted  or  convicted  in 
the  last  fscal  year,  as  compared  with  only 
43  the  previous  year. 

Furthermore,  we  have  arrested  a  number 
of  crime  figures  who  are  members  of  the 
ruling  commission  of  the  organized  crime 
svndicaie  in  Buffalo,  in  Newark,  in  New  Or- 
leans, in  Rhode  Island  and  in  Chicago.  We 
think  that  this  new  assault  shows  great  hope 
of  success  against  this  difficult  problem. 

B.    CONCLUSION 

This  Is  Just  a  brief  outline  of  three  of  our 
major  proposals,  three  which  we  believe  are 
most  promising. 

This  Administration  has  presented  a  great 
many  other  anti-crime  proposals.  They  range 
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from  a  comprehensive  program  for  the  capital 
City  of  Washington  to  some  highly  technical 
but  very  important  legislation  aimed  at 
utilizing'  antitrust  laws  against  organized 
crime. 

We  have  also  taken  a  number  of  important 
executive  decisions  We  have  authorized  court 
approved  wiretapping  against  organized 
crime.  We  have  authorized  the  admission  in 
evidence  of  voluntary  confessions  complying 
with  the  guidelines  approved  by  Congress. 
We  have  proposed  pre-trial  detention  for 
dangerous  suspects. 

I  know,  and  you  know,  that  we  mu.st  solve 
our  crime  problem  Economic  prosperity  and 
political  stability  have  little  meaning  if 
our  citizens  are  afraid  to  freely  move  about 
their  neighborhoods  As  this  Administra- 
tion's anti-crime  program  moves  forward 
through  Congress  and  into  operation,  the 
mood  of  the  nation  will  change  from  cyni- 
cism to  optimism  and  confidence  in  the  law 
will   be  restored. 

This  Administration  is  committed  to  the 
success  of  Its  program.  We  are  going  to  re- 
store civil  tranquility  to  the  streets  of  this 
nation  We  are  going  to  restore  confidence 
in  elected  governments'  ability  to  act— and 
to  act  now. 


BRIGHT  BROTHERS  SUCCESS  IS 
INSPIRATION  TO  AMERICANS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  21.  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  widespread  feeling  in  this  coimtr>' 
today  that  the  small  entrepreneur  with 
a  good  idea  can  no  longer  make  a  suc- 
cess of  business.  The  prevalence  of  large 
corporations  with  far-flung  operations 
seems  to  have  squeezed  the  little  man. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  place  in 
America   for   Horatio   Alger. 

This  notion  is  simply  not  correct. 
While  it  is  true  that  many  enterprises 
require  large  amounts  of  capital  and  a 
highly  trained  corps  of  workers,  there 
are  rnany  examples  of  successful  busi- 
nesses being  built  on  the  ingenuity,  de- 
termination, and  hard  work  of  people 
with  more  limited  assets. 

Such  a  business  is  now  thriving  in  West 
Virginia.  It  is  the  product  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  two  young  men.  John  and  Bill 
Bricht,  who  chose  to  remain  in  their 
hometown  rather  than  follow  the  masses 
to  the  big  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  was  asked  to 
write  an  article  about  the  Bright  brothers 
for  Success  Unlimited,  a  quality  mag- 
azine edited  and  published  by  W.  Cle- 
ment Stone  and  circulated  nationally. 
The  values  these  young  men  posses.s  are 
an  inspiration.  I  ask  unanimous  con.-^ent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, so  that  thousands  of  readers  will, 
through  this  .iournal.  realize  that  re- 
.sourcefulness  and  respon.sibihty  can  b2 
coupled  to  produce  worthwhile  achieve- 
ments. 

Thers  being  no  ob.iection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  1 

Bright   of   America 
(By  Senator  Jennings  Randolph 

Summerville.  West  Virginia,  is  proud  of 
John  and  Bill  Bright  It  is  a  pride  which  took 
root  ten  vears  agj  when,  in  ^n  upstairs  bed- 
room of  their  f.imliy  home  tiiese  two  young 
men  made  their  decision   to  go  into  busl- 
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neas.  Since  then,  Summervllle  has  observed 
and  participated  in  making  "The  Great 
American  Dream"  a  reiallty  and  Bright  of 
America  has  taken  Its  place  among  this  coun- 
try's fastest- growing  gfreetlng  oMd  oompenles 

At  the  time,  John  was  28  and  home  for  a 
visit  from  New  york  where  he  worked  as  a 
photographer  for  another  greeting  card  com- 
pcmy.  BUI,  21,  had  JiMt  graduated  from  West 
Virginia  University  with  a  degree  In  com- 
merce. The  elder  brother  hAd  graduated  from 
the  same  school  and  also  earned  a  Master'.-; 
Degree  In  Cinematography  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California.  Between  them, 
they  had  (500 .00  cash  More  important,  how- 
ever, was  their  beillef  In  themselves  and  belief 
In  their  dream. 

And  so  the  partnership  began  under  the 
name  of  Church-Oraphlc  Productions  and 
the  bedroom  became  their  offlce.  Meanwhile, 
their  operating  funds  had  increased  to  (3.000 
due  to  the  farsightedness  of  a  local  banker. 

Commenting  on  these  beginnings.  Bill  re- 
cently said:  "Under  the  name  of  Church- 
Oraphlc  Productions,  we  took  pictures  of 
church  Interiors  all  over  the  country.  I  guess 
each  of  us  would  travel  75,000  miles  a  year 
We  would  take  photographs  at  Christmas, 
or  tlurlng  the  summer  and  we  would  carry 
on  our  work  using  artificial  poinsettas  and 
other  Christmas  decorations." 

The  aH«B  were  exhausting  but  they  kept 
it  up,  b«fl*use  their  marketing  Ideas  contin- 
ued to  gain  acceptance  and  use.  John  and 
Bill  knew  that  the  competition  In  the  greet- 
ing card  Industry  was  fierce  and  they  recog- 
nized their  own  physical  and  monetary 
Ineptness  to  compete.  Instead,  they  hit 
up)on  using  Christmas  cards,  photograph 
accented,  to  fulfill  a  need;  namely,  that  of 
fund  raising. 

They  found  that  many,  many  organiza- 
tions and  particularly  churches  were  con- 
stantly looking  for  new  methods  of  ac- 
quiring revenue.  Using  greeting  cards  with 
a  picture  of  the  church  promoted  more  local 
Interest  and  thus  more  sales. 

In  1963,  the  company  was  Involved  In  de- 
veloping a  number  of  new  product  lines,  the 
most  widely  accepted  of  which  is  the  note 
paper  highlighting  scenery  in  a  particular 
state.  In  many  cases,  reception  of  their  note 
stationery  has  been  so  outstanding  that  they 
have  had  to  prepare  up  to  three  different 
seta  per  state. 

This  rapid  growth  and  diversification 
prompted  them  to  bring  their  of>eratlons 
under  a  new  corporate  name;  Bright  of 
America.  The  bedroom  headquarters  were  no 
longer  practical  and  the  rapid  expansion 
soon  made  their  new  offices  in  downtown 
Summervllle  obsolete. 

In  1966.  they  received  a  $360,000  loan  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  build 
new  offices  and  a  plant  on  a  twenty-five  acre 
tract  of  land  outside  of  Summervllle's  busi- 
ness district.  Evan  as  the  •onstruotlon  be- 
gan, the  expansion  plans  became  obsolete 
for  John  and  Bill  discovered  that  Christmas 
cards  depleting  winter  scenes  were  becoming 
popular  In  a  great  many  states. 

The  development  of  idetis  did  not  stop 
here,  however,  for  they  soon  hit  upon  the 
production  of  placemate  laminated  in  plastic 
for  each  state.  It  was  stlU  an  offshoot  from 
photography,  and  even  though  it  was  some- 
thing quite  different,  they  pursued  it 
confidently. 

Bright  of  America  is  presently  adding  more 
space  to  its  operation.  The  over-all  plant  will 
soon  cover  approximately  88,000  square  feet. 
Manning  this  space  and  Its  various  opera- 
tions are  more  than  140  full-time  employees 
and  in  the  pre-Ohrlstmas  months  the  num- 
ber exceeds  250  people.  John  and  Bill  are 
devoting  more  time  and  effort  to  administra- 
tive problems,  leaving  production  and  traffic 
to  a  team  of  hilghly  qualified  and  hand- 
picked  executives.  The  top  three  in  this 
group  are  former  fraternity  brothers  of  Bill. 

Always  looking  for  new  horizons  to  con- 
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quer,  John  and  BUI  founded  America's  Bright 
Corporation  leea  than  a  year  ago.  Ita  first 
production  endeavor  is  to  find  a  means  of 
attractively  packaging  and  profitably  mar- 
keting highway  safety  flares.  Although  this 
undertaking  Is  completely  different  from 
their  other  Interests,  Bill  in  particular  be- 
lieves that  this  move  is  a  sound  one.  He 
envisions  federal  sanction  of  a  law  requir- 
ing the  possession  of  such  equipment  as 
early  as  1970.  This  could  catapult  them  Into 
the  role  of  a  leader  in  the  field  and  they 
plan  to  be  ready. 

John  and  Bill  Bright-  gave  much  thought 
to  their  decision  of  remaining  In  their  home- 
town of  SununerviUe,  West  Virginia,  Instead 
of  migrating  to  a  more  success-oriented  lo- 
cation: logically.  New  York  City.  They  con- 
cluded that  wherever  they  were,  their  dream 
would  be  the  same  and  they  have  proved 
both  that  it  doesn't  take  an  eyebow-ralsing 
address  to  become  successful,  and  also  that 
it  is  still  possible  In  America  to  achieve  In- 
dividual wealth  even  though  you  start  with 
virtually  nothing. 

John  at  38  and  Bill  at  31  have  come  to  this 
conclusion  about  the  business  community 
today:  "We  feel  that  too  many  young  people, 
especially  college-trained  ones,  are  too  eager 
to  accept  the  g^ood  (7,000-$10,000  a  year  Jobs 
and  not  take  the  risk  of  failure  or  the  in- 
conveniences of  a  year  or  two  at  a  low  in- 
come to  start  a  business  venture.  Realisti- 
cally, this  nation.  In  fact  the  whole  world. 
Is  a  marketplace  and  the  opportunities  are 
boundless." 

Dig  back  Into  your  subconscious  mind  to 
that  Idea  you  discarded  as  being  useless. 
Dust  It  off  and  take  another  long,  hard  look 
at  it.  Perhaps  all  it  needs  is  a  generous 
amount  of  belief  and  elbow-grease.  The 
Bright  Brothers  are  proof  that  what  the 
mind  can  conceive  and  believe  the  mind  cam 
achieve.  Ask  yourself  two  questions,  (1) 
Where  do  I  want  to  be  ten  years  from  today 
and  (2)  Where  will  I  be  ten  years  from 
today 


POSTAL  REFORM 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Ser\'ice  is 
continuing  its  executive  sessions  on 
markup  of  meaningful  postal  reform  leg- 
islation. 

In  today's  productive  session,  we  com- 
pleted action  on  a  major  segment  of  title 
in  dealing  with  transportation.  This  is 
important  progress.  We  are  recodifying 
the  present  postal  laws  a£  we  go  along  in 
our  reform  bill.  Many  of  these  reaffirma- 
tions are  necessary  to  put  them  into 
proper  context  and  to  simplify  postal 
law. 

The  need  for  postal  reform  is  clear 
and  our  committee  is  acting  responsibly 
to  effect  the  changes  which  were  pointed 
up  as  necessary  during  our  4  months  of 
public  hearings  earlier  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
misinformation  put  out  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  a  well-heeled  lobby  imply- 
ing that  postal  reform  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  conversion  of  the  De- 
partment to  a  public  corporation. 

This  is  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it.  As 
time  goes  on,  more  and  more  people  are 
coming  to  realize  the  shallowness  of 
that  argument. 

Our  committee  is  marking  up  my  bill, 
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H.R.  4,  which  accomplishes  all  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Presidential — 
Kappel — Commission  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Department. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  two 
city  councils  in  Pennsylvania  which 
have  adopted  resolutions  In  suppwrt  of 
the  concept  of  H.R.  4.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  support  of  the  legislative  bodies 
of  Philadelphia  and  Erie.  Following  is  the 
text  of  their  resolutions: 
Resolution  No.  170  or  the  Coitncil  or  the 

Cn-T  or  Philadelphia 
(A  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  adopt  H.R.  4  in  Its 
entirety,  which  provides  for  the  modern- 
ization of  the  postal  service  and  contin- 
uing  it  as  a   regular  government  agency) 

Whereas.  The  Postal  corporation  Idea  con- 
tained In  H.R.  11750  considers  the  Postal 
Service  a  business  and  not  a  service  to  the 
American  people;  and 

Whereas.  H.R.  4.  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Dulski.  Chairman  of  the  House  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  will  by 
law  provide  for  modernization  of  the  Postal 
Service,  thereby  improving  postal  service  to 
the  public  by  continuing  the  department  as 
a  regular  governmental  agency  with  the 
Post  Master  General  a  Cabinet  Member; 
and 

Whereas,  Adoption  of  H.R.  4  would  es- 
tablish a  better  transptortation  system  for 
handling  mall;  establish  a  building  program: 
establish  a  Commission  on  Postal  Finance 
and  set  up  employee  labor-management  pro. 
cedures;   therefore 

Resolved.  By  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  we  hereby  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
HR.  4  In  its  entirety  which  provides  for  the 
modernization  of  the  Postal  Service,  contin- 
uing the  department  as  a  regular  govern- 
mental agency:  and 

Further  Resolved.  That  we  declare  our 
opposition  to  paE>sage  of  H.R.  11750  which 
would   create   a   Postal   Service  Corporation. 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President 
Pro-Tern  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
United  States  Senators  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  entire  Congressional  Delegation  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

CERTIFICATION:  This  is  a  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  original  Resolution,  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  October.  1969. 
Paul  D'Ortona. 
President  of  City  Council. 

Attest: 

Chasleb  H.  Sawyer  Jr.. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Council. 


Resolittion  or  the  Citt  CotJNCiL  or  Eaix,  Pa. 

Resolved,  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Erie,  That 

Whereas,  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Erie, 
Pennsylvania  does  herewith  officially  en- 
dorse HJcl.  Bill  No.  4.  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski, 
because  they  are  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the 
necessary  adjustments  and  modernizations  of 
the  Foetal  Servlcea  can  best  be  effectuated 
by  the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  and 

Whereas,  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Erie. 
F>ennsylvania  does  further  note  that  workers 
of  the  government  in  such  borderline  areas, 
postal  retainers  require  and  are  entitled  to 
direct  contacts  and  negotiations  with  their 
employers  to  arrive  at  fair  working  standards 
with  proper  and  adequate  recompense,  so 
therefore,  be  it. 

Resolved,  that  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Prank  Pruvea- 
dentl.  President  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks,  Local  269,  Erie,  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Jo- 
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seph    Travers,    President    National    Aasocia- 
tlon    of    Letter    Carriers,    Branch    284,    Erie, 
Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Edward  Caasano,  President 
National   Association   of  Mallhandlers,  Local 
239,  Erie,  Pennsylvania;    and  the  Honorable 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulski,  Member  of  Congress. 
Joseph  A.  Walczak, 
President,  City  Council  of  Erie. 
Attest : 

Eugene  Oranet, 

City  Clerk. 

A    CONSTrrUINT    WRITES 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Galifianakis)  has 
referred  to  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  on  this 
matter  which  he  received  from  one  of  his 
constituents,  as  follows: 

Hn^LSBOROUCH,    N.C., 

June  2, 1969. 
Hon.  Nick  OALiriANAKis, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Galitianakis:  I  have  been  Inter- 
ested in  the  discussion  of  what  to  do  about 
the  Post  Offlce  Department.  I  realize  the  great 
difficulty  of  withstanding  the  lobbying  that 
It  Is  able  to  do.  Possibly  one  solution  might 
be  to  repeal  an  old  law  which  forbids  private 
organizations  from  carrying  mail  which  the 
government  might  carry,  even  when  such  an 
organization  can  do  a  Job  which  the  govern- 
ment is  unable  to  do.  You  may  not  happen 
to  know  that  In  the  1850's  a  private  mail 
company  was  m^  up  in  New  York  which  car- 
ried the  mall  'at  a  much  lower  cost  than  the 
government  and  which  forced  the  govern- 
ment to  reduce  postal  rates  by  nearly  two- 
thirds.  For  example,  in  thoee  days  postage, 
even  first-class  mall,  depended  on  distance. 
If  I  remember  correctly — and  I  am  pretty 
nearly  right — the  postage  for  a  single  letter 
between  Massachusetts  EUid  North  Carolina 
was  45?  before  and   !&?  alterweird. 

It  has  also  occurred  to  me  that  the  move- 
ment of  mall  over  short  distances  could  be 
greatly  speeded  up  if  each  post  offlce  had  a 
motorized  tricycle — something  like  that  used 
by  the  Chapel  Hill  police  force — ^hlch  would 
be  used  to  deliver  mall  to  each  post  offlce 
within  a  radius  of  15  miles  or  so.  The  driver 
would  not  pick  up  any  mall;  he  would  merely 
deliver  it,  but  in  most  cases  I  suspect  this 
could  be  done  twice  a  day. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Blake. 

letter   to   four    editors 

My  attention  also  has  been  called  to 
a  letter  to  the  editor  which  appeared 
recently  in  four  newspapers  in  West- 
chester County  in  lower  New  York  State. 
These  papers  are:  The  Standard-Star. 
New  Rochelle;  the  Daily  Argiis,  Mount 
Vernon:  the  Herald  Statesman,  Yonkers; 
and  the  Reporter  Dispatch,  White  Plains. 
Following  is  the  text  as  it  appeared  in  the 
New  Rochelle  paper  on  November  1 : 
Postal  Reform  Can  Be  Done  Within 
Government  Framework 

To  the  Standard-Star: 

During  recent  months  reams  of  prose  have 
been  written  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
throughout  the  country  about  what  is  wrong 
with  the  Post  Offlce.  Most  of  those  publica- 
tions. Including  your  own,  favor  the  postal 
corporation  concept  that  has  been  propoBCd 
by  President  Nixon.  This  proposed  postal 
corjjoration  is  to  be  operated  on  similar  lines 
as  is  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  with 
the  floating  of  a  $10  billion  bond  issue  to  get 
It  off  the  ground.  Tills  proposal  has  gained 
widespread  apjjeal  among  the  American  pub- 
lic and  business  Only  one  side  of  the  coin 
has  been  shown  by  the  powers  who  are  advo- 
cating a  postal  corpwration.  Let  us  present 
a  good  case  against  this  proposal. 

Bonds  issued  by  a  postal  corporation  would 
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have  to  draw  the  same  rate  of  Interest  as 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  bonds  do.  The 
current  interest  rate  for  TVA  bonds  is  8.47 
per  cent.  A  postal  corporation  operating  with 
a  $10  billion  bond  Issue  would  have  to  pay 
at  least  $847  million  annually  on  thoee 
bonds.  That  would  increase  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  proposed  corporation  by  that 
amount.  Who  would  bear  this  cost?  The 
users  of  the  United  States  malls  would  with 
business  bearing  the  brunt  of  increased 
postal  rates  caused  by  this  factor,  as  approxi- 
mately 85  per  cent  of  all  mail  is  business 
mall.  Under  this  concept  It  is  conceivable 
that  it  would  cost  10  cents  to  mail  a  first 
class  letter  with  all  other  classes  of  mall 
being  raised  to  double  the  present  rates.  Is 
this  wliat  tlie  American  public  wants? 

We  as  postal  supervisors  favor  postal  re- 
form. We  believe  that  reform  can  be  effectu- 
ated from  wltliin  the  present  framework  of  a 
full  government  agency. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  Congress- 
man Thaddeus  J.  Dulski  of  Buffalo,  NY., 
chairman  of  the  House  Post  Offlce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  in  the  form  of  H.R.  4  that 
would  bring  about  postal  reform  while  main- 
taining the  present  Post  Offlce  Department. 
This  bill  enacted  into  law  would  give  us  the 
tools  with  which  to  modernize  the  Post  Of- 
flce and  give  the  American  public  the  iK>6tal 
service  it  deserves  with  a  minimum  of  rate 
increases.  We  have  the  men  at  all  levels  of 
the  postal  scene,  national,  regional  and  local 
who  know  the  mails  and  how  to  move  them. 
All  we  need  are  the  tools  and  those  can  be 
provided  by  the  enactment  of  the  Dulski 
Bill,  H.R.  4  into  law. 

Michael  J.  Diglio, 
Legislative  Director,  Westchester  Branch 
336,    National    Association    of    Postal 
Supervisors. 


U.N.    APPEAL  OF   18  JEWISH  FAMI- 
LIES   FROM    SOVIET    GEORGIA 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
New  York  Times  article  carried  a  report 
of  a  letter  from  18  religious  Jewish  fam- 
ilies who  wish  to  leave  their  home  in  the 
Soviet  state  of  Georgia  and  to  become 
resident  citizens  of  Israel.  So  far,  they 
have  not  received  permission  from  the 
Soviet  Government  to  leave,  and  so  they 
appealed  their  case  in  a  letter  to  Her  Ex- 
cellency, Mrs.  Golda  Meir,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Israel,  with  a  request  that  she 
transmit  their  letter — with  signatures — 
to  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights. 

I  found  the  New  York  Times  report 
so  interesting  that  I  requested  a  copy  of 
this  imique  document,  which  has  now 
been  submitted  by  the  Israeli  permanent 
representative  at  the  United  Nations, 
Ambassador  Yosef  Tekoa.  to  the  Secre- 
tary General.  It  is  a  most  inspiring  let- 
ter from  a  very  brave  and  dedicated 
group  of  people.  It  reveals  a  great  deal 
about  the  lives  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

A  number  of  Members  of  the  House 
have  joined  me  in  signing  a  letter  which 
we  are  sending  to  Secretarj-  of  State 
Rogers  urging  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port the  request  of  these  18  families,  and 
of  Israel  on  their  behalf,  that  the  U.N. 
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Human  Rights  Commission  take  up,  in- 
vestigate, and  debate  their  plight. 

The  letter  from  18  Soviet  Jewish  fami- 
lies and  the  New  York  Times  article  to 
which  I  referred  describing  the  sut«nis- 
sion  of  their  case  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, follow: 

To  TKE  Human  Rights  Commission.  UNirKn 
Nations,  New  York.  U.S.A 
We,  18  religious  Jewish  families  of  Geor- 
gia, request  you  to  help  us  leave  for  Israel. 
Each  one  of  us,  up>on  receiving  an  Invita- 
tion from  a  relative  in  Israel,  obtained  the 
necessary  questionnaires  from  the  authorized 
U.S.S.R.  agencies,  and  filled  them  out.  Each 
was  assured  orally  that  no  obstacles  would 
be  put  in  the  way  of  his  departure  Expect- 
ing to  receive  permission  any  day,  each  sold 
his  property  and  gave  up  his  Job.  But  long 
months  have  gone  by — years,  for  many — and 
permission  for  departure  has  not  yet  been 
given.  We  have  sent  hundreds  of  letters  and 
telegrams:  they  have  vanished  ilke  tears  in 
the  sand  of  the  desert.  All  we  hear  are  one- 
syllable  oral  refusals.  We  see  no  written  re- 
plies. No  one  explains  anything.  No  one 
cares  about  our  fate. 
But  we  are  waiting,  for  we  believe  In  God. 
We  18  religious  Jewish  families  of  Georgia 
consider  It  necessary  to  explain  why  we  want 
to  go  to  Israel. 

Everybody  knows  how  Justly  national 
policy,  the  theoretical  principles  of  which 
were  formulated  long  ago  by  the  founder  of 
the  state,  V.  I.  Lenin,  Is  In  fact  t>elng  earned 
out  in  the  U.S.SR.  There  have  not  been 
Jewish  pogroms,  pales  or  quotas  in  the 
country  for  a  long,  long  time.  Jews  can  walk 
the  streets  without  fear  for  their  lives:  they 
can  live  where  they  wish,  hold  any  pocitlon. 
even  as  high  as  the  poet  of  minister,  as  is 
e\'ldent  from  the  example  of  V.  Dymshlts. 
deputy  chairman  of  the  U.S.S.R,  CouncU  of 
Ministers.  There  Is  even  a  Jewish  deputy 
In  the  Supreme  Soviet — A.  Chakovsky,  editor- 
in-chief   of   Literatumaya   Gazeta. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  racial  discrimination 
that  compels  \ls  to  leave  the  country  Then 
perhaps  it  is  religious  discrimination?  But 
synagogues  are  permitted  in  the  country, 
and  we  are  not  prohibited  from  praymp  at 
home.  However,  our  prayers  are  with  Israel, 
for  it  is  written:  'If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusa- 
lem, may  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning  " 
For  we  religious  Jews  feel  that  there  is  no 
Jew  without  faith.  Just  as  there  is  no  faith 
without  traditions.  What.  then,  is  our  faith 
and  what  are  our  traditions'' 

For  a  long  time  the  Roman  legions  be- 
sieged Jerusalem.  But  despite  the  weii  known 
horrors  of  the  siege — hunger,  lack  of  water, 
disease,  and  much  more — the  Jews  did  not 
renounce  their  faith  and  did  not  surrender. 
However,  man's  strength  has  its  limits,  too. 
and  in  the  end  barbarians  broke  into  the 
Holy  City  Thus,  a  thou.<!a.id  years  ago  the 
Holy  Temple  was  destroyed,  and  with  it — 
the  Jewish  State  The  nation,  however,  re- 
mained: Although  the  Jews  who  could  bear 
arms  did  not  surrender  to  the  enemy  and 
killed  one  another,  there  remained  the 
wounded,  who  were  bleeding  to  death:  there 
remained  the  old  people,  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

And  whoever  could  not  get  riway  was  killed 
on  the  spot. 

But  whoever  could,  went  away  into  the 
desert:  and  whoever  survived,  reached  other 
countries,  to  believe,  and  pray,  and  wait 

Henceforth  they  had  to  find  a  way  to  live 
in  alien  lands  among  people  who  hated  them. 
Showered  with  insults,  covered  with  tlie  mud 
of  .slander,  despised  and  persecuted,  they 
earned  their  daily  bread  wnth  blood  .^nd 
sweat,    and    reared    their   children 

Their  hands  were  calloused,  their  souls 
were  drenched  in  blood.  But  the  Important 
thing  is  that  the  nation  was  not  destroyed — 
and  what  a  nation 
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The  Jews  gave  the  world  religion  and  revo- 
lutionaries, philosophers  and  scholars, 
wealthy  men  and  wise  men,  geniuses  with 
the  hearts  of  children,  and  children  with 
the  eyes  of  old  people.  There  Is  no  fleld  of 
knowledge,  no  branch  of  literature  and  art, 
to  which  Jews  have  not  contributed  their 
share  There  Is  no  country  which  gave  Jews 
shelter  which  has  not  been  repaid  by  their 
labor   And  what  did  the  Jews  get  In  return? 

When  life  was  bearable  for  all,  the  Jews 
waited  fearfully  for  other  times.  And  when 
life  became  bad  for  all.  the  Jews  knew  that 
their  last  hour  had  come,  and  then  they  hid 
or  ran  away  from  the  country. 

And  whoever  got  away,  began  from  the  be- 
ginning again. 

And  whoever  could  not  run  away,  was 
destroyed. 

And  whoever  hid  well,  waited  until  other 
times  came 

Who  didn't  persecute  the  Jews!  Everybody 
joined  In  baiting  them. 

When  untalented  generals  lost  a  war,  those 
to  blame  for  the  defeat  were  found  at  once — 
Jews.  When  a  political  adventurer  did  not 
keep  the  mountain  of  promises  he  had  given, 
a  reason  was  found  at  once — the  Jews.  Jews 
died  in  the  torture  chambers  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion In  Spain,  and  In  fascist  concentration 
camps  In  Germany.  Anti-Semites  raised  ii 
scare — In  enlightened  Prance  It  was  the 
Dreyfus  •CMe:  in  illiterate  Russia,  the  BelUs 
case. 

And  the  Jews  had  to  endure  everything. 

But  that  was  a  way  that  they  could  have 
lived  tranquilly,  like  other  peoples:  all  they 
had  to  do  was  convert  to  another  faith. 
Some  did  this — there  are  cowards  everywhere 
But  minions  upon  millions  preferred  a  life 
of  suffering  and  often  death  to  apostasy 

And  even  if  they  did  wander  the  earth 
without  shelter— God  found  a  place  for  all. 

And  even  If  their  ashes  are  scattered 
through  the  world,  the  memory  of  them  Is 
alive. 

Their  blood  Is  In  our  veins,  and  our  tears 
are  their  tears. 

The  prophecy  has  come  true:  Israel  has 
risen  from  the  iuihes:  we  have  not  forgotten 
Jerusalem,  and  It  needs  our  hands. 

There  are  18  of  us  who  signed  this  letter. 
But  he  errs  who  thinks  there  are  only  18  of 
us.  There  could  have  been  many  more  signa- 
tures. 

They  say  there  Is  a  total  of  12  million  Jews 
In  the  world.  But  he  errs  who  believes  there 
are  only  12  million  of  us.  For  with  those  who 
pray  for  Israel  are  hundreds  of  millions  who 
did  not  live  U)  this  day,  who  were  tortured 
to  death,  who  are  no  longer  here.  They  march 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us.  unconquered 
and  immortal,  those  who  handed  down  to  us 
the  traditions  of  struggle  and  faith. 

That  is  why  we  want  to  go  to  Israel. 

History  has  entrusted  the  United  Nations 
with  a  great  mission — to  think  about  people 
and  help  them.  Therefore,  we  demand  that 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  do 
everything  It  can  to  obtain  from  the  Soviet 
Government  In  the  shortest  possible  time 
permission  for  us  to  leave.  It  Is  Incompre- 
hensible that  In  the  2(rth  century  people  can 
be  prohibited  from  living  where  they  wish  to 
live.  It  Is  strange  that  It  is  Impossible  to  for- 
get the  widely  publicized  ap[>eals  about  the 
right  of  nations  to  self-determination— and, 
of  course,  the  right  of  the  people  who  com- 
prise the  nation. 

We  will  wait  months  and  years,  we  will 
wait  all  our  Uvee.  If  necessary,  but  we  will 
not  renounce  our  faith  or  our  hopes. 

We  believe:  Our  prayers  have  reached  God. 

We  know:    Our  appeals  will   reach  people. 

For  we  are  asking  little — let  us  sco  to  the 
land  of  our  foresfathers. 

SIGNERS 

ElashvUl,  Shabata  Mlkhallovlch,  Kutaisi, 
53  Dzhaparldze  3t. 
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Elaahvlll,  Mikhail  Shabatovlch,  Kutaisi,  33 
Dzhaparldze  St 

EUashvlU,  Izrall  Mlkhallovlch.  Kutaisi,  31 
Klrvo  St 

Eluashvlll.  Yakov  Aronovlch.  Kutaisi.  5 
Mayakovsky  St. 

KhlkhlnashlvUl,  Mordekh  Isakovlch.  Ku- 
taisi. 19  Makharadze  St. 

Chlkvashvlll,  Mikhail  Samullovlch,  Ku- 
taisi, 38  Khakhanashvlli  St. 

Chlkvashvlll,  Moshe  Samullovlch.  Kutaisi, 
32  Tseretell  St 

Beberashvlll.  Mikhail  Rubenovlch.  Kutaisi, 
9  Klara-Tsetkln  St 

ElashviU,  Yakov  Izrallovlch.  Kutaisi,  54 
Tseretell  St. 

MlkhelashvUl,  Khalm  Aronovlch,  Potl.  57 
Tskhakava  St 

MlkhailashvUl.  Albert  Khalmovlch,  Potl.  57 
Tskhakaya  St. 

MlkhelashvUl,  Aron  Khalmovlch.  Potl,  18 
Dzhaparldze  St. 

Tetruashvill,  Khalm  Davidovlch.  Kutaisi,  5 
Shaumyan  1st  Lane 

Tsltsuashvlll.  Isro  Zakharovich,  Kutaisi,  5 
Shaumyan  1st  Lane 

Tsitsuashvlll,  Yefrem  Isrovlch.  Kutaisi,  6 
Shaumyan  1st  Lane 

Yakoblshvlll.  Benslon  Shalomovlch.  Tolllsl, 
4  General  Delivery  (formerly  lived  at  91  Bar- 
nov  St.  I 

Bauinlashvlll,  Mikhail  Rafaelovlch,  Kutaisi, 
53  Dzhaparldze  St. 

Tetruashvill,  Mikhail  Shalomovlch,  Kula- 
shl.  114  Stalin  St. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.   11.  19691 
Israel   -submits  to  UN    an   .\ppeal  From    18 

Jewish   Famii  ie.s   Who   Seek  to   Emigrate 

From    Soviet    Cjeorcia 

(By  Henry  Tanner) 

United  Nations.  NY.,  November  10. — Is- 
rael submitted  to  the  United  Nations  today 
the  question  of  the  treatment  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Uruon. 

Yosef  Tekoah.  the  Israeli  delegate,  called 
on  Secreuiry  General  Thant  this  morning  and 
handed  him  a  .signed  document  that  he  said 
had  been  received  from  18  Jews  living  m 
Soviet  Georgia  The  document  accu.sed  So- 
viet authorities  of  preventing  them  from 
leaving  the  Soviet  Union  and  settling  In 
Israel. 

Mr.  Tekoah  asked  Mr  Thant  to  u.-^e  Ins 
••good  offices "  to  help  the  18  petitioners  and 
•to  alleviate  the  situation  of  Soviet  Jewry^^ 
in  general. 

The  Israeli  asked  that  the  appeal  and  a 
covering  letter  be  dls'ributed  as  an  oiticlal 
document  of  the  General  As.sembly  and  he 
made  It  clear  that  this  was  the  first  time 
that  Israel  had  brought  the  question  of  So- 
viet Jews  into  the  United  Nations. 

The  appeal  was  addressed:  •'To  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission.  United  Nations 
New  York,  USA."  It  began:  -We,  18  reli- 
gious Jewish  families  of  Georgia,  request  you 
to  help  us  leave  for  Israel." 

It  went  on  to  .say  that  after  having  re- 
ceived the  required  invitations  from  rela- 
tives in  Israel,  each  of  the  signers  had  pe- 
titioned Soviet  authorities  for  exit  visas,  .'^f- 
ter  having  been  told  that  the  petitions 
would  be  granted,  each  'sold  his  property  and 
giive  up  his  Job." 

■But  long  months  have  gone  by-  years  for 
many-  and  permis.slon  for  departure  has  not 
yet  been  given."  the  petitioners  continued. 
■We  have  .sent  hundreds  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams, they  have  vanished  like  tears  In  the 
sand  of  the  desert  .Ml  we  hear  are  one-sylla- 
ble oral  refusals  We  see  no  written  replies 
No  one  explains  anything.  No  one  cares 
about  ovir  fate." 

The  document  bore  the  names  and  ad- 
dres.ses  of  the  petitioners. 

It  was  read  In  Russian  and  English  at  a 
news  conference  this  afternoon  by  Mr    Te- 
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koah,  who  served  as  ambassador  in  Moscow 
from  1963  to  1966. 

Mr.  Tekoah  said  the  petitioners  had  sent 
their  appeal  to  him  personally,  with  a  cov- 
ering letter,  for  transmission  to  the  United 
Nations  because  ••!  am  not  a  stranger  to 
them  and  they  are  not  strangers  to  me."  Mr 
Tekoah  refused  to  discuss  the  means  the 
petitioners  had  used  to  get  the  appeal  and 
the  letter  to  him 

THE     1965    VISIT    tS    RECALLED 

He  recalled  with  emotion  how  he  had  gone 
into  the  petitioners'  villages  in  1965  and  how 
at  each  stop  in  neglected  synagogues  and  in 
courtyards  behind  them,  the  same  scene  had 
repeated  itself. 

"As  I  spoke,  upon  hearing  the  first  words 
in  Hebrew,  the  entire  community  raised  their 
hands  in  a  kiss  to  heaven."  he  said  At  the 
end,  he  said,  he  started  to  wish  them  happi- 
ness for  the  next  year  and  the  crowd  would 
chant  "Next  year  lu  Jerusalem." 

As  he  moved  through  the  crowd,  the 
throng  would  be  whispering  a  single  word. 
"Salvation,"  in  Hebrew,  and  the  whisper 
would  turn  into  a  cry,  Mr.  Tekoah  said. 

The  appeal  reached  Mr.  Tekoah  last  Thurs- 
day and  was  transmitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions as  rapidly  as  possible,  informed  sources 
said.  The  timing  thus  was  not  controlled  by 
the  Israeli  government  and  had  no  special 
meaning,  they  said. 

According  to  the  text  distributed  by  the 
Israeli  mission,  the  covering  letter  asked 
Mr.  Tekoah  not  only  to  take  ■immediate 
steps'  in  the  United  Nations,  but  also  to 
have  the  appeal  ■published  in  the  press  with 
the  complete  list  of  signers — names  and  sur- 
names and.  if  necessary,  addresses. '"  Thirteen 
of  the  18  petitioners  are  from  Kutaisi,  a  town 
in  western  Georgia. 

In  the  past,  informed  sources  said.  Israel 
refrained  from  taking  such  public  action  m 
behalf  of  .Soviet  Jews  because  it  never  had 
received  this  kind  of  signed  request  and 
feared  reprisals  In  this  case  the  petitioners 
themselves  had  decided  to  discount  or  ignore 
the  possibility  of  reprisals,  the  sources  added 

A  few  dozen  Soviet  Jews  a  month  have 
been  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Ko  to  Israel  in  the  last  few  years,  specialists 
not  connected  with  the  Israeli  mission  said 
here  today. 

The  limited  movement  stopped  at  the  time 
1.(1  the  six-day  war  in  1967.  when  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  countries  were 
broken  off,  the  sp)eciallsts  said.  Last  January, 
there  was  a  spurt  In  exit  permissions  and 
until  early  .^prll  about  200  persons  reached 
Israel  each  month,  the  specialists  added. 
.Since  April  the  number  has  been  back  to  a 
small  handful  a  month. 

There  are  some  three  million  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Curbs  on  unrestricted  emlgra- 
tlon.  without  special  permission,  apply  to 
•111  Soviet  citizens. 

The  principal  grievances  of  Soviet  Jews  in- 
chide  the  following,  according  to  specialists: 

There  is  no  public  instruction  in  Yiddish 
even  though,  according  to  Soviet  law,  such 
language  classes  have  to  be  held  wherever  10 
or  more  parents  demand  It,  the  specialists 
said. 

The  Jewish  State  Theater,  which  per- 
formed In  Yiddish,  was  closed  in  1949,  and 
only  an  amateur  Yiddish  theater  was  per- 
mitted to  open  a  few  years  ago,  the  sources 
said. 

Pew  books  and  only  one  major  periodical, 
the  monthly  Sovletlsh  Heimland.  appear  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  according  to  these  sources 

Religious  Jews  are  more  deeply  affected, 
the  sources  said.  Isecause  the  religious  com- 
munity has  no  central  Institutions.  The 
Orthodox  Church,  Moslems  and  Protestants 
all  are  afHUated  with  International  religious 
organizations  abroad,  but  not  the  Jews,  the 
specialists  added 
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ADDRESS  BY  FORMER  LT.  GEN. 
ARTHUR  TRUDEAU 


HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 


OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  November  21.  1969 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  America's  greatest  spokesmen  and  a 
man  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
defense  of  this  countr>-.  former  Lt.  Gen. 
Arthur  Tiudeau,  spoke  in  New  Orleans 
on  October  23. 

Because  his  speech  is  so  cogent  and  to 
the  point  and  contains  so  many  things 
which  Americans  could  well  ponder,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rf.marks   by   Lt.   Gen     .^RTHtrR   G.   Trudeau, 
USA.  RETIRED.  United  States  Day.  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  October  23,  1969 
We  Join  today  to  think  about  our  great 
country — past,   present,   and   future — from   a 
-lorlous    past    we    liave   migrated    to   a    haz- 
.i.-dous  present  and  perhaps  a  doubtful  fu- 
uire. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  celebration  of 
United  States  Dav.  Americanism  and  patrlot- 
i,in  are  almost  silent  issues  today.  You  are 
considered  a  bit  queer  if  you  want  to  de- 
lend  and  advance  our  country's  Interests 
.dong  the  lines  our  forefathers  laid  down 
Irue— we  still  have  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln's birthdavs.  Decoration  and  Veterans 
Day— and  the  Fourth  of  July  Is  still  intact, 
some  figure  that  any  other  day  In  early 
July  would  be  just  as  good  as  long  as  you 
L.in  get  aw.iy  for  a  'long  week-end."  In  a 
;ew  places,  some  villages  even  celebrate  Flag 
D.iy  Can  vou  Imagine  that?  God  bless  them 
Let  me  sav  to  vou  as  one  of  my  military 
associates  remarked.  "If  any  business  adopted 
I  his  phllosophv  to  advertise  and  sell  its  prod- 
ucts, like  we  sell  ourselves  short,  it  would  be 
out  of  business." 

I  am  most  pleased  to  be  In  New  Orleans 
again  for  both  personal  and  business  reasons. 
During  World  War  II  I  had  numerous  oc- 
casions to  come  here  in  connection  with 
transportation  corps  training  for  ports  over- 
■-eas  and  for  the  production  of  landing  craft 
we  assembled  in  Australia. 

A  very  few  years  ago,  my  Interests  had 
turned  to  the  oil  wells,  refineries  and  chem- 
ical plants  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  when 
I  was  president  of  their  research  and  develop- 
ment companv. 

Presentlv,  I  am  watching  with  you  to  see 
•.vhat  the  "follow-on  programs  in  space  and 
oceanography  will  bring.  North  American 
Rockwell,  as  you  may  know,  has  provided 
170  booster  engines  for  the  Saturn  1-B 
rocket  and  about  70  to  get  Saturn  V  rockets 
off  the  ground,  so  the  fine  facilities  at  Ml- 
rhoud.  where  we  were  In  .support  of  the 
Boeing  and  Chrysler  efforts,  are  well  known 
:o  us.  Of  course,  we  are  also  mighty  proud  of 
,jur  Apollo  space  capsules  and  the  rockets  to 
eet  the  lunar  landing  vehicle  off  the  Moon. 
The  firing  of  Apollo  XII  Is  scheduled  for  No- 
\  ember  14.  1969. 

Along  with  others,  I  am  concerned  over 
,-<nv  serious  cutback  In  research  and  develop- 
ment since  it  serves  as  a  major  stimulant  to 
industrial  progress  as  well  as  being  a  key- 
scone  of  national  security. 

As  Dr.  John  S.  Foster.  Jr.,  director  of  de- 
fense research  and  engineering,  recently  said: 
"We   must    have   technological   superiority 
in  order  to  know  more  about  what  nature 
has   to   offer,   to   know   about  the  kinds  of 
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things  that  another  country  could  do  and  to 
move  quickly  and  effectively  If  a  new  danger 
seems  near.  Note  that  I  am  talking  about 
research  and  development 

"The  Soviets  have  been  expanding  their 
research  and  development  efforts  for  space, 
defense  and  atomic  energy  during  the  past 
few  years  by  an  average  of  about  ten  per 
cent  a  year.  During  the  same  period  Ameri- 
can defense  R&D  spending  has  gone  up 
about  four  per  cent  a  year,  not  quite  enough 
to  cover  the  Inflation  rate  for  technology: 
And  atomic  energy  and  space  spending,  to- 
gether, actually  have  diminished,  if  the  cur- 
rent critical  attitude  toward  research  and 
development  continues,  then  the  U.S.,  for 
the  first  time  In  Its  history,  will  lose  Its 
technological  superiority." 

As  Aviation  Week  recently  stated: 
"There  Is  a  certain  breed  of  cat  In  this 
country  that  constantly  deplores  the  spirit 
of  fierce  competition  between  the  U.S.  and 
USSR  that  has  resulted  In  such  tremendous 
progress  In  the  first  decade  of  space  explora- 
tion. If  these  philosophers  had  their  way, 
the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  would  Join  In  some 
vaguely  cooperative  effort  aimed  at  some 
dimly  perceived  goals  In  the  Interests  of  sav- 
ing money  and  Improving  international  re- 
lations. ••They  fall  completely  to  understand 
how  space  technology  has  become  a  basic 
sinew  of  national  power,  a  dynamic  spur  to 
the  economy  and  an  important  yardstick  by 
which  to  measure  competing  systems— In 
short  the  techno-politlcs.'^ 

Perhaps  the  orbiting  of  the  several  com- 
IX)nents  for  a  Soviet  space  station  last  week 
will  awaken  us  in  time 

A  decade  has  passed  and  fantastic  accom- 
plishments have  been  witnessed  since  thoee 
early  davs  when  the  Army  led  the  way  into 
space  with  our  explorer  program,  but  those 
of  us  then  involved  still  feel  the  pride  of 
great  achievement. 

While  NASA  was  founded  on  the  Army^s 
breakthrough  in  space,  many  of  us  have  de- 
plored the  national  poUcy  to  deny  the  mili- 
tary importance  of  the  exo-atmosphere.  Now. 
after  ten  belated  years,  the  urgency  to  estab- 
lish a  capability  to  ward  off  disaster  Is  be- 
coming all  too  clear.  We  can  no  lonser  delude 
ourselves  as  to  the  critical  military  Im- 
portance of  space  if  we  are  to  survive.  The 
orderly  progression  from  our  proven  capa- 
bilities for  manned  atmospheric  flight  to 
manned  space  operations  must  be  pressed 
until  adequate  international  agreements 
have  been  positively  achieved  and  demon- 
strated— •words  are  not  sufficient  I  encourage 
all  of  vou  to  urge  your  legislators  to  hold  the 
line  as  powerful  forces  continue  to  work 
withm  our  Government  to  degrade  even 
further,  the  relatively  declining  balance  of 
our  military  power 

I  shudder  to  listen  to  the  devious  and 
sometimes  unsupportable  reasons  given  by 
the  doves  to  prevent  us  from  building  an 
anti -ballistic  missile  syst«m  to  defend  our 
homeland.  Remember,  not  a  single  proponent 
of  the  Nike  system  was  called  upon  to  testify 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, yet  we  have  proven  our  ability  to 
destroy  incoming  missiles  for  at  least  five 
vears. 

The  scientists  who  oppose  giving  us  a  de- 
fpuse  have  much  to  answer  for.  in  my  opin- 
ion. Some  have  seen  their  own  brainchild 
far.  and  hence  conclude  that  no  defensive 
system  has  any  value  Others  have  been  in- 
haling the  alluring  perfume  of  Commumst 
appeasement  emanating  from  pugwash  con- 
ferences. Some  honestly  feel  that  since  all 
missiles  mav  not  be  destroyed,  the  system  is 
a  failure.  Unfortunately,  no  offensive  or  de- 
fensive svstem  ever  devised  was.  is,  or  will 
be.  perfect:  Hence  the  need  for  the  best  mix 
possible.  Thev  have  said,  "You  may  knock 
down  nine,  but  the  tenth  -win  get  through- 
Granted,  but  the  added  deterrent  power  in 
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forcing  an  enemy  to  multiply  his  arsenal  ten 
times  with  greatly  sophisticated  mlsalles  be- 
fores  he  dares  to  attack  probably  exceeds  our 
measured  deterrent  power  today. 

Even  if  the  scientists  who  have  blasted  our 
defensive  efforts  are  half  right,  In  my  opin- 
ion they  have  displayed  so  narrow  a  view  of 
the  non-technical  factors  involved  as  to  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  their  general  conclusions. 
No  matter  how  the  system  is  explained,  be 
it  Sentinel  or  Safeguard,  It  still  is  an  out- 
growth of  Nike-type  missiles  going  back 
nearly  two  decades.  The  same  arguments 
were  given  to  delay  Nike  AJax,  an  anti-air- 
craft missile  in  the  early  fifties. 

Plnally.  Mi.  K.  T.  Keller,  grand  old  engineer 
and  great  American,  summoned  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  during  the  Korean  war. 
said.  "There  is  a  time  when  R.  &  D.  has  to 
pause  and  production  and  deployment  begin. 
We  learn  by  doing.'"  And  we  did.  AJax  was  a 
great  success.  By  1960,  Hercules.  AJax's  more 
powerful  brother,  was  deployed  to  knock 
down  anything  that  could  fly.  It  Is  still  on 
station  In  and  around  the  country,  ready  to 
go.  and  none  of  the  nuclear  accidents  the 
Caspar  Milquetoasts  envision  have  ever  oc- 
curred. 

On  April  1,  1958,  I  assumed  the  Office  of 
Chief  of  R.  &  D.  for  the  Army.  More  impor- 
tantly, that  same  day  saw  the  birth  of  the 
Nike  Zeus  system  to  knock  down  incoming 
and  orbiting  missiles.  Again,  the  opposition 
raved  and  ranted,  but  in  less  than  five  years. 
this  bigger  brother  to  AJax  and  Hercules  was 
ready  and  able  to  knock  down  missiles. 

In  1960,  against  opposition,  I,  personally, 
directed  the  use  of  an  AJax  missile  to  knock 
down  another  missile.  The  reaction  time 
available.  17  seconds,  was  much  less  than 
Sentinel  would  have  against  an  ICBM.  but 
down  It  came. 

By  1961.  President  Kennedy  appeared  fav- 
orablv  disposed  to  early  pr(Xluction.  Pre- 
prodtictlon  funds  were  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  in  1962  but  withheld  by  Secretary 
McNamara  and  his  whiz  kids.  This  sad  story 
of  procrastination  and  delay  continued  until 
now. 

While  the  latest  decision  is  limited,  it  is  en- 
couraging. If  urban  areas  wish  to  remain  ex- 
posed, let  us  at  least  protect  our  vital  instal- 
lations. Every  year  our  technology  advances, 
but  to  hold  up  deployment  until  perfection 
is  reached  is  unreasonable  since  perfection 
is  not  for  man  to  attain.  Lets  build  what  we 
need  to  defend  America.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore. "We  are  the  world's  greatest  nuclear 
nudist  colony  today." 

I  suppose  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Apollo  fllght.=  .  too.  are  anathema  to  the  ylp- 
ples  and  hippies.  The  fabian  socialists,  non- 
students  and  Caspar  milquetoasts  who  decry 
our  industrial  strength  and  military  capabl- 
Itles.  Yet.  behind  these  flights  lie  years  of 
wor^  of  thousands  of  people,  or  great  indus- 
tries with  brilliant  management,  of  tough- 
minded,  disciplined  men  proud  to  wear  their 
countrv's  uniform.  Is  this  what  we  need  to  re- 
ject? For  what?  Reject,  no:  Improve,  yes. 
And  how  about  an  educational  system  that 
develops  the  engineers,  astronauts,  scien- 
tists, technicians  and  others  to  accomplish 
human  flight  to  the  moon?  Shall  we  close 
our  schools  and  campuses  until  the  new 
leftists,  students  for  democratic  action,  hip- 
pies and  Just  plain  bums  tell  us  how  to  do 
it? 

Oh.  America,  and  each  of  you  who  are 
proud  of  being  her  sons  and  daughters,  rise 
up  and  tell  your  government  at  all  levels, 
and  the  agencies  of  the  la-a-.  and  the  mass 
media— and  each  other— to  stiffen  our  spines 
and  cease  permitting  a  cunningly  and  well- 
organized  minority  to  create  chaos  and 
anarchy.  Much  of  the  history  of  this  world 
revolves  around  the  victory  of  violent,  ruth- 
less minorities  subjugating  the  peaceful, 
more  affluent  majorities  In  blood  baths.  It 
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can  happen  here:  Toynbee  has  written  that 
nineteen  of  the  world's  twenty -one  great 
civilizations  have  been  destroyed  from  with- 
in. Let  us  not  be  the  twentieth. 

I  know  you  share  the  concern  of  all  good 
Americans  for  the  future  peaceful  progress 
of  our  country — and  the  whole  world.  That 
day  is  not  in  sight,  however,  and  wont  b« 
as  long  as  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  persist  in 
their  frequently  asserted  determination  to 
destroy  the  free  world  and  Impose  their  In- 
sidious and  brutal  Ideology  on  us.  Their 
denial  of  a  supreme  being  and  rejection  of 
the  dignity  of  man  ace  even  more  critical  as- 
pects of  their  doctrine  than  their  determlna. 
tion  to  change  the  economic  structure  of  the 
world. 

If  the  Nixon  administration  has  one  mis- 
sion with  two  parts,  it  Is  (1)  maintain  the 
determination  and  the  actual  power  to  re- 
buff the  Kremlin  In  every  major  challenge: 
Berlin,  the  Balkans,  the  Middle  East,  the  Far 
East  and  L.atln  America.  The  Bamboo  Cur- 
tain In  Southeast  Asia  Is  second  only  In 
importance  to  the  Iron  Curtain  In  Europe 
and  control  of  the  Mediterranean.  (2)  The 
betterment  of  our  people  at  home  can  only 
be  accomplished  In  a  more  placid  atmosphere 
devoid  of  riots,  chants,  burning,  murders, 
narcotics,  crime  and  godlessness.  Order  must 
be  restored.  Confidence  In  our  courts  and  In 
the  forces  of  law  and  order  must  be  restored. 
Our  chllffren  must  be  less  subjected  to  nar- 
coQcs.  pornography,  riots,  disorders,  and 
hoodlumlsm. 

As  our  President  so  well  said,  "we  must 
speak  softly,  so  we  can  hear  ourselves." 
Amen.  And  we  must  be  able  to  walk  our 
streets  in  a  pensive  mood  at  night,  without 
danger  of  thelt.  rape  or  violence.  There  njust 
be  peace  In  our  land.  Patience  Is  a  virtue, 
but  if  you  could  have  seen  the  motley,  fllthy 
crowd  who  harassed  and  Insulted  our  Pres- 
ident and  all  good  Americans  at  the  Inaugu- 
ral Parade  last  January,  you  would  agree  that 
there  must  be  an  end  to  such  patience  and 
that  the  freedom,  and  dignity  of  good  men 
demand  stringent  action  against  these  de- 
spoUers  of  America. 

The  Kremlin  defines  peace  as  a  condition 
that  can  only  exist  In  a  classless  world  and 
hence  approves  any  action,  no  matter  bow 
violent  and  brutal,  particularly  "wars  of  lib- 
eration," as  a  jostlSed  means  to  achieve 
their  goal 

I  define  peace  as  a  condition  that  can  only 
exist  when  a  people  are  generally  free  from 
subversion,  crime  and  disorder  from  within 
and  from  the  threat  of  violence  and  aggres- 
sion from  external  sources.  There  Is  one 
major  culprit  Involved  here  and  you  know 
who  and  where  It  is. 

Unlike  the  America  of  1945.  which  stood 
united  as  the  bulwEirk  of  free  people  and 
free  nations,  today  we  stand  confused  and 
bewildered  with  questionable  morale,  de- 
generating morals,  a  growing  crime  rate,  a 
disturbed  economy,  an  insufferable  resort 
by  tough  minorities  to  violence  and  anarchy 
In  our  cities  and  our  campuses,  while  our 
efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  communism  and 
cnaos  are  derided  in  high  places,  challenged 
by  beatniks  and  peaceniks  and  hamstrung 
by  indecision.  I  thought  the  rape  of  Czecho- 
slovakia would  awaken  us  again,  but  our 
memones  are  short  and  the  time  is  very  late 
The  elixir  of  comfort  and  complacency 
among  the  loyal  majority  of  our  people  of  all 
colors  has  permitted  a  small  but  well-orga- 
nized minority,  backed  by  powerful  sub- 
versive interests,  to  threaten  all  that  you 
and  I  and  our  forefathers  have  managed  to 
create  and  build  over  more  than  190  years. 

It  Is  time  to  rally  America  to  her  terrible 
danger  and  you  dare  not  sit  Idle  any  longer. 
We  need  to  be  alert. 

I  suppose  the  word  "moratorium"  while  It 
means  "delaying"  was  a  reasonably  accepta- 
ble term  for  the  obstructionist  tactics  of  a 
week  ago.  Thanks  to  the   brashness  of   the 
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North  Vietnamese  Communists  and  the  bet- 
ter Judgment  of  the  mass  of  our  people,  how- 
ever, It  was  a  failure,  albeit  a  brief  but 
noisy  one.  Many  of  Its  supporters  are  now 
seeking  cover  as  the  more  considered  state- 
ments of  the  President  and  others  are  clecirly 
the  Indicated  paths  moat  Americans  want  to 
follow.  Sound  national  policy  cannot  be 
evolved  on  the  campus  or  city  streets,  and 
I  hope  we  will  soon  end  the  stupidity  of  such 
disorderly  efforts. 

The  new  strategy  being  considered  by  the 
antt-war  leaders  are  outlined  In  a  memoran- 
dum now  being  circulated  within  the  group. 
It  states,  in  part: 

"The  resistance  mtist  grow  and  take 
tougher  forms.  These  facts  were  purposely 
not  made  clear  In  the  October  15  protest 
talks  because  we  wanted  to  Involve  as  many 
persons  as  possible  In  the  Initial  demon- 
strations. 

"The  October  15  moratorium  was  designed 
to  make  people  comfortable  In  their  new 
roles  of  resistance.  It  made  opposition  to  the 
war  socially  acceptable,  pwrhape  even  stylish. 
It  was  organized  to  help  people  shake  the 
feeling  that  resistance  to  war  is  a  form  of 
treason. 

"The  point  now  Is  that  If  there  Is  to  be  a 
truly  revolutionary  peace  movement  there 
must  be  a  change  in  strategy.  There  musrt  be 
direct  confrontation  with  the  Government 
and  even  violence." 

Of  all  the  amusing  and  out-of-place  mora- 
torium skits  I  saw  in  New  York  were  about 
a  dozen  dissenters  with  heads  shaved  and 
the  saffron  robes  of  Buddhist  monks  trying 
to  get  attention  while  the  fantastic  Mete 
were  closing  their  grip  on  a  remarkable  world 
series.  As  the  ticker  tape  came  down,  the 
monks  could  have  been  panhandlers  for  all 
anyone  cared. 

But  the  Mets.  Why  did  America  go  wild? 
After  all,  it  was  only  a  ball  team.  Isn't  there 
a  lesson  for  all  of  us  here  In  courage,  tenacity 
and  teamwork?  Isn't  this  how  we  arrived  at 
the  America  we  have  today?  Along  vrtth  the 
accomplishments  of  brave  men  In  peace  and 
In  war.  In  medicine  and  In  space.  In  numerous 
other  areas  where  courage,  physical  and 
Intestinal,  together  with  teamwork,  is  vital 
to  success,  the  story  of  the  Mets  will  have 
people  shaking  their  heads  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  As  someone  said  about  oiu*  fore- 
fathers who  crossed  this  great  continent 
over  100  years  ago,  "The  cowards  never  started 
and  the  weak  never  arrived."  But  strong  men 
did  and  built  a  nation  from  "sea  to  shining 
sea." 

There  are  still  uncharted  seas  and  strange 
lands  to  be  conquered  and  a  strong  and 
courageous  people  were  never  more  needed 
than  now.  Love  of  God  and  country  and  fam- 
ily could  again  make  us  the  Mets  among 
nations.  As  the  oldest  republic  in  this  world 
we  still  have  the  obligation  to  stand  tall  as 
the   symbol   of   freedom   everywhere. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  today  we  were  cross- 
ing the  beaches  of  Leyte  In  the  Philippines 
and  Asian  people  rallied  to  MacArthurs 
challenge.  How  about  Iwo  Jlma  and  Oki- 
nawa? Were  we  wrong  In  going  back  then? 
Perhaps  we  should  even  have  let  Australia 
and  Southeast  Asia  go  under  then?  Or  Britain 
as  well  as  France  in  1940?  What  do  we  stand 
for  and  when  do  we  stand  for  It?  Are  these 
decisions  for  the  uninformed  to  make  based 
on  emotions  or  fear,  or  shall  we  trust  our 
leaders  to  do  so  based  on  comprehensive 
knowledge  and  adherence  to  the  philosophy 
on  which  this  Nation  and  our  civilization 
was  built.  I  have  faith  in  our  system  and 
the  Republic  which  it  supports.  If  democracy 
Is  only  going  to  be  the  triumph  of  medioc- 
rity, however,  God  help  us! 

The  restoration  of  Individual  pride  by 
upgrading  our  code  of  morals  ana  ethics  and 
by  fostering  greater  freedom  of  enterprise, 
better  and  more  responsible  State  and  local 
governments,  and   more  severe  punishment 
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for  criminal  actions  within  just  laws  is  es- 
sential If  public  safety  Is  going  to  be  Im- 
proved and  any  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility for  government  Is  to  persist.  No  man. 
whose  words  and  actions  beget  violence  and 
destruction,  is  entitled  to  freedom.  He  is  a 
menace  to  any  society. 

Abroad,  we  suffer  from  a  lack  of  any  posi- 
tive policy  today  (or  at  least  observable  ob- 
jectives), plus  a  constantly  shrinking  image. 
Our  strategry  Is  obscure  and  Ineffectual,  while 
the  military  challenge  to  our  survival  grows 
apace.  Some  men  in  high  places  suggest  we 
retreat  to  a  position  of  parity  with  an  avowed 
enemy  who  constantly  vouches  to  bury  us 
and  has  the  greatest  clandestine  capacity  to 
destroy  us  politically  and  militarily.  Yet^  we 
seek  by  appeasement  or  convergence"  to  win 
him  over.  This  is  like  feeding  meat  to  shark 

While  Russian  ascendancy  in  the  missile 
field.  Including  submarines  lurking  off  our 
coasts,  is  admitted,  we  have  refused  for  eight 
years  to  build  an  an tl- ballistic  missile  sys- 
tem that  would  greatly  decrease  damage  from 
attack,  save  tens  of  millions  of  lives,  and  also 
greatly  increase  our  deterrent  power.  Nuclear 
parity,  in  truth,  could  only  result  in  com- 
plete Inferiority  for  us  In  meeting  threats  of 
conventional  war  and  so-called  "Wars  of 
Liberation."  Today,  we  have  no  significant 
combat  forces  in  the  United  States  really 
ready  to  go,  and  they  will  be  fewer  as  we  are 
forced  to  disband  those  returning  from  Viet- 
nam. Our  depots  are  depleted  and  no  new 
major  weapons  system  has  been  successfully 
deployed  in  years.  We  have  suspended  our 
latest  combat  aircraft  from  operational  use 
and  are  only  now  about  to  place  a  new  one 
under  development.  Don't  Just  take  my  word. 
Stalwart  Democrats  like  Senators  Russell. 
Stennis  and  Jackson  have  gone  on  record  to 
this  effect  and  fought  hard  to  preserve  our 
power  So  much  for  our  military  position,  to 
say  nothing  of  all  the  other  factors  adversely 
affecting  our  International  position,  and  the 
increase  subversive  and  treasonable  activities 
to  which  we  are  being  subjected. 

Even  when  we  have  the  advantage,  we  seem 
to  temporize.  If  we  hadn't  stood  In  Korea. 
Japan  might  be  gone  today.  If  we  had  car- 
ried the  fight  to  victory  beyond  the  YaUi 
and  not  given  the  Chinese  forces  sanctuary, 
we  might  not  have  had  to  be  in  Southeast 
Asia  today.  Ponder  a  moment  when  things 
look  dark  and  some  people  run  for  cover,  over 
what  tenacity,  fortitude  and  courage  mean. 
Think  about  the  Mets. 

Because  of  our  determined  stand  In  Viet- 
nam, 110  million  Indonesians  are  back  on 
our  side,  as  well  as  Singapore,  and  Malaysia 
and  the  Philippines,  and  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  can  breathe  freely  again  Thailand 
stands  sturdy  as  she  has  since  Korea.  Who 
mentions  this  accomplishment?  Who  had 
told  you  there  are  more  Asians  fighting  for 
freedom  in  Vietnam  than  there  were  in 
Korea?  These  are  significant  gains  for  the 
free  world.  The  routes  to  India  are  at  least 
open  from  the  East,  even  though  the  Suez 
is  closed  from  the  West.  But  all  this  gain 
can  be  lost  quickly  if  we  turn  tall  and  run 
for  cover  now 

As  the  Paris  talks  drag  on.  remember  the 
negotiations  in  Korea  were  fruitless  and  frus- 
trating for  two  full  years.  The  current  ones 
could  be  worse  Even  m  the  final  three  weeks 
of  negotiations,  as  the  su-mlstice  was  about 
to  be  signed  In  July,  1953.  my  own  division, 
the  7th  Infantry  of  18.000  Americans,  lost 
more  in  killed  and  more  In  wounded  during 
Chinese  attacks  at  Pork  Chop  Hill  and 
throughout  my  sector  than  our  total  forces 
of  500,000  men  have  ever  suffered  In  Viet- 
nam in  any  similar  period  except  during  the 
TETT  offensive  of  the  summer  drive,  to  say 
nothing  of  heavy  Turkish.  Ethiopian.  Colom- 
bian, and  Korean  losses  In  troops  then  under 
my  command.  The  key  to  peace  is  in  the 
Kremlin,  not  In  Hanoi,  but  we  refuse  to  face 
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up  to  It  and  grow  relatively  weaker  day  by 
day.  The  American  eagle  Is  being  replaced  by 
an  ostrich  with  Its  head  In  the  sand— and 
some  doves. 

With  regard  to  Western  Europe,  the  threat 
of  futtire  conflict  remains  serious  and  un- 
resolved. The  slgnlflcance  of  the  Russian 
seizure  of  Czechoslovakia  Is  yet  to  be  fully 
realiaed.  She  has  opened  a  n»w  gateway 
through  Southern  GeraJany.  The  RussUn 
outflanking  of  Western  Europe  in  the  Medi- 
terranean along  the  North  Coast,  from  Egypt 
to  Algiers,  now  supplemented  by  a  growing 
Russian  fleet  seeking  bases  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  abetted  by  France's  intransi- 
gence, has  raised  another  threat  of  new  and 
serloiis  proportions.  The  total  failure  of  West- 
ern Intelligence  to  evaluate  correctly  the 
Soviet  design  on  Czechoslovakia  doesn't 
augur  well  for  the  future,  either.  We  must 
maintain  a  balance  of  power  In  conventional 
forces,  strategic  missiles  and  In  space  so 
favorable  to  the  free  world  that  the  Soviet 
can't  afford  to  launch  an  "atomic  Czechoslo- 
vakia" against  either  our  European  alUes  or 
ourselves. 

As  for  the  Middle  East,  the  Russian  thrust 
to  take  over  the  Arab  countries  remains  un- 
abated and  intensifying.  Israeli  casualties 
during  some  periods  are  reported  as  heavier 
than  those  In  the  Six-Day  War  of  1967. 

While  the  rearming  and  reorganizing  of  the 
Arabs  Is  proceeding  under  the  direction  of 
more  than  2,000  Soviet  ofQcers  and  tech- 
nicians, the  conquest  of  Yemen  at  the  south- 
em  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  continues.  There- 
fore, access  to  the  GxUf  of  Aqaba  for  the 
Israelis  may  soon  be  meaningless  If  Yemen 
falls  to  Soviet  control.  Somalia,  Aden  and  the 
Horn  of  Africa  are  likewise  under  increasing 
Soviet  pressure. 

With  the  gates  to  the  Indian  Ocean  being 
threatened  In  the  Red  Sea  to  the  west  and 
Singapore  to  the  east,  access  to  the  Persian 
Gull  and  India  Is  Increasingly  challenged. 
Distances  between  available  airports  and 
problems  In  flying  over  hostile  or  neutral 
lands  even  threaten  to  stop  Jet  air  traffic  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Pacific.  The  availabil- 
ity of  essential  Middle  East  and  Libyan  Oil 
to  the  free  world  (both  Europe  and  the  Par 
East) ,  hangs  In  the  balance. 

Yet,  despite  all  this,  the  Indifference  and 
even  hostility  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States  toward  South  Africa,  Rhodesia  and 
the  adjacent  areas  is  such  that  our  last  route 
of  access  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
so-called  "soft,"  but  vlteUy  Important,  un- 
derbelly of  Asia  lies  unsupported  and  even 
boycotted  In  part.  How  the  Soviet  must  gloat 
over  a  U.S.  policy  that  Is  of  direct  assistance 
to  them  based  on  our  national  misconcep- 
tions, meddling  and  misunderstanding  of 
problems  peculiar  to  the  area!  How  Cecil 
Rhodes  who  attempted  to  find  an  empire 
in  the  vital  area  of  Africa  south  of  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  would  turn  over  In  his 
grave  if  he  could  view  the  actions  and  atti- 
tudes of  Britain  and  of  some  Americans  who 
have  benefited  by  his  scholarships: 

You  can  expect  to  see  the  will  of  the  west 
tested  again  In  Berlin,  the  Balkans,  or  the 
Middle  East.  You  will  recall  the  surge  of  the 
Visigoths  through  Western  Europe  In  the  fifth 
century,  the  Moors  in  the  eighth,  the  hordes 
of  Genghis  Khan  In  the  thirteenth,  and  the 
Ottoman  Turks  in  the  sixteenth,  when  they 
were  turned  back  at  the  great  naval  battle 
of  Lepanto  In  the  Adriatic  In  1513.  Shall  we 
.«;ee  Its  counterpart  off  the  Albanian  coast  In 
the  twentieth?  It  could  be. 

Or  will  the  mills  of  Meglddo.  the  Armaged- 
don of  the  Bible,  ring  again  to  the  clash  of 
combat  in  the  Middle  East  as  they  did  In  the 
earlier  days?  Whenever  I  think  of  the  stra- 
tegic Importance  of  the  Middle  East,  my  mind 
turns  back  to  a  statement  made  by  one  of 
our  diplomats  over  a  hundred  years  ago  that 
still  may  be  prophetic. 

In  May  of  1861,  as  our  unfortunate  War 
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Between  the  States  was  breaking  out,  Am- 
bassador Caasltis  Clay  at  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Russia,  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  Seward  in  Washington  and  I  would 
like  to  quote  one  paragraph  from  his  letter. 
He  said,  "Russia  and  the  United  States  will 
each  circumnavigate  half  the  globe  in  op- 
posite directions  until  they  meet  and  greet 
each  other  In  the  regions  where  civilization 
first  beg;an." 

He  apparently  recognized  these  two  great 
focal  points  of  coming  world  power.  What  he 
envisioned  in  the  way  of  how  we  would  greet 
each  other  remains  for  ail  of  us  to  contem- 
plate, but  certainly  the  area  he  spwke  of  was 
the  hills  of  Meglddo,  the  Armageddon  of  the 
Bible. 

Here  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  Cuba, 
armed  to  the  teeth  and  subverting  Latin 
America  in  a  constant  and  deliberate  man- 
ner. Even  mobile  missiles  there  could  reach 
the  southern  arc  of  our  country  bounded 
by  New  Orleans,  Nashville,  and  Norfolk,  at 
least.  And  your  dally  reading  of  unpleasant 
events  In  the  lands  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  must  certainly  give  you  pause  to 
reflect. 

Let's  revitalize  this  wonderful  Nation  of 
ours  with  faith,  not  fear;  vrtth  courage,  not 
oomplEWjency;  with  seflessness,  not  selfish- 
ness; and  vrtth  patriotism,  not  i>atronage. 
Let  the  spirit  of  the  men  In  Apollo  XI  and 
the  Mets  symbolize  an  awakened  America. 
While  I  regret  all  the  unhapplness  In  the 
world,  I  refuse  to  be  brainwashed  by  those 
who  seek  to  instill  In  us  a  feeling  of  guilt  by 
association  for  every  maladjusted  and  un- 
happy person  who  exists  or  every  unfortu- 
nate Incident  that  occurs.  Forget  this  guilt 
complex.  Life  will  always  be  a  struggle.  The 
Man  on  the  cross  said  so  2,000  years  ago. 
Let  us  bvfild  up  pride  by  association  in- 
stead— pride  to  be  countrymen  of  leaders 
like  Washington  and  Lincoln,  Tom  Marshall 
and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Teddy  Roosevelt 
and  Douglas  MacArthur,  Longfellow  and 
Win  Durant,  Victor  Herbert  and  Gershwin, 
Edison  and  Henry  Ford,  and  a  host  of  others, 
big  and  little,  who  lived  ( and  a  million  who 
died.  Including  many  of  my  comrades)  to 
give  us  the  United  States  of  America  we 
honor  today. 
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happily  and  enjoy  Freedom  and  we  think  that 
such  day  Is  a  sure  thing. 

Please  believe  that  in  this  bank  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  there  are  people  who  always 
think  about  their  unlucky  brothers  who  are 
fighting  for  Freedom  of  their  Country  and 
survival  of  the  World  and  they  are  not  alone. 

Once  more,  please  accept  ovir  sincere  thanks 
and  best  wishes  to  you  and  your  compatriots 
who  are  enduring  the  same  suffer  that  we  are 
Sincerely  yours, 

Tran-Qut-Phono. 

Attached  herewith  Is  my  Briefing  at  the 
Congress  on  23  October  which  I  send  to  you 
for  documentation  and  dissemination.  If  pos- 
sible. Thank  you. 


A  VIETNAMESE  LOOKS  AT 
THE  MORATORIUM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
our  colleagues  may  know  what  our  allies 
in  South  Vietnam  think  about  the  mora- 
torium activities  in  the  United  States,  I 
include  a  speech  by  Deputy  Tran-Quj'- 
Phong  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Congress  on 

October  23.  1969: 

Saigon. 

November  10,  1969. 
Honorable  John  R.  Rarick. 
Member  of  Congress  from  Louisiana, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rarick:  It  is  a  great  encourage- 
ment for  us  when  receiving  your  letter  of  23 
October  1969. 

We,  Vietnamese,  know  that  we  are  not 
lonely  in  this  fighting  for  our  beloved  Father- 
land and  for  the  Mankind's  civilization 
against  the  cunning  communist  aggressors. 
We  are  sure  that  the  oppressed  people  must 
recover  their  liberty  some  day.  if  not  the 
collapse  of  the  Mankind  will  be  unavoidable. 

We  share  with  East  Europeans  the  unhap- 
plness under  the  terrorist  regime  of  the  Com- 
munist and  hope  for  some  day  we  may  live 


U.S.  ANTIWAB  Movements  and  the  Amemcan 

Mot-tefaced  Policies 

(By  Deputy  Tran-Quy-Phong) 

Mr.  Speaker.  Honorable  Mem-bers,  first,  we 
would  like  to  thank  all  of  you.  our  colleagues 
In  this  House,  for  your  favorable  and  quick 
resjxjnse  to  our  proposal  to  put  Into  debate 
the  question  of  "TJS  Anti-war  movements  and 
the  American  Multi-Faced  Politics." 

Your  warm  response  to  this  matter  speaks 
out  by  itself  the  Indomitable  will  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  against  all  conspiracies  that 
try  to  force  us  to  surrender  to  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Bringing  forward  this  matter  at  today's 
plenary  session,  we  intend  to  clarify  it.  and 
make  the  people  know  about  the  true  nature 
of  the  current  developments  affecting  the 
fate  of  our  nation. 

Also,  through  the  forum  of  this  House  we 
want  to  sj)eak  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  world  opinion  that  the  Viet- 
namese people  with  a  quarter  of  century  at 
war,  are  more  conscious  than  any  other  peo- 
ple in  the  world  of  the  real  value  of  peace 

We  also  want  to  clarify  that  as  a  tradi- 
tional p>eace  loving  people,  we  are  in  full 
respect  for  the  principles  of  expression  of 
opinion  of  all  citizens  in  a  democratic  coun- 
try which  could  never  be  permitted  to  exist 
behind  the  Iron  curtain.  We  agree  that  the 
war  must  be  ended,  and  as  anti-war  perf^ons 
in  US  are  doing,  we  are  opposed  to  the  war, 
we  are  opposed  to  killings,  we  love  humanity, 
we  are  eager  In  exercising  principles  of  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

In  a  realistic  face  of  the  events,  however, 
we  realize  that  US  anti-war  movements  are 
"knocking  a  wrong  door." 

The  facts  are  that: 

1.  We  opFHase  the  war.  But.  to  oppose  the 
war,  we  must  oppose  to  the  ones  who  make  up 
the  war.  not  the  ones  who  are  victims  of  It. 

The  war-mongers  are  not  other  than  Rus- 
sia. Communist  China,  and  North  Vietnam. 
To  put  the  war  to  an  end.  we  must  urge  the 
war  makers  to  stop  their  aggression,  not  their 
victims  to  lay  down  their  weapons  for  a  war 
settlement. 

2.  We  oppose  the  killing  because  we  are 
men.  As  a  poet  says  "I  am  a  man.  if  I  kill 
men,  with  whom  would  I  live."  Really,  we 
want  to  end  slayings.  But  how  do  ottriches 
vrtth  their  heads  In  the  sand  cease  the  kill- 
ing? The  Communists  must  stop  causing 
death.  Please  don't  ask  us  to  stop  killing. 
•lecause  we  kill  nobody.  We  only  defend 
ourselves. 

3.  In  1944.  when  US.  and  allied  forces 
landed  on  Normandy  shore,  flames  and  blood- 
shed went  on  in  a  terrible  manner  between 
allied  f.nd  Nazis  troops. 

Suppose  that  If  the  embarkation  did  not 
take  place,  so  many  lives  would  not  be  taken. 
ma-=sacre  in  the  battle  field  would  not  hap- 
pen. But  then  what  would  happen''  If  not 
the  entire  Europe  would  fall  to  Hitler  and  so 
many  lives  would  be  pushed  into  slaughter- 
houses. 

Night  by  night  thousands  of  bombers 
bombarded  Germany,  so  many  innocent 
Germans  were  crushed  under  debris,  but  was 
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there  anyone  who  had  ever  voiced  his  pro- 
test against  such  a  war? 

Mankind  was  represented  to  step  up  the 
war  against  the  Nazis  and  mankind  Itaelf 
applauded  the  righteous  cauae  of  this  war 

Ridiculously,  the  Vletnameee  people  In  re- 
sistance against  aggression  la  being  con- 
demned. That  Is  really  an  unfair  thing  and  a 
contradlcUon.  Is  It  right  the  good  cause  of 
Europ>e  In  the  world  war  II  turned  to  the 
•false"  one  when  It  Is  applied  to  this  self 
defense  war  In  V  N  ? 

If  we  are  forced  to  stop  our  antl-aggresslon 
war  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  It  Is  similar 
to  an  action  of  giving  a  hand  to  the  Com- 
munist conquest,  a  form  of  the  most  In- 
human domination  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

4.  We  are  In  an  oagemesa.  more  than  any- 
one else  of  Ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy 
We  are  hungry  of  them  as  the  lungs  need  air. 
And  by  that,  we  are  fighting  in  bitterness  and 
sorrow  throughout  25  years  long.  If  we  don't 
love  Freedom  and  Democracy,  we  should  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  surrender  to  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  and  accept  a  life  of  slaves, 
prisoners;  of  mortal  liquidation  and  terror- 
Ism  In  which  the  Russians.  Communist  Chi- 
nese, Eastern  E^uropeans  now  are  living.  Ones 
who  survived  In  such  regime  are  dragging  a 
life  not  of  a  man. 

To  escapists  who  are  in  an  urgent  demand 
for  U^  eml  of  the  VN  war  by  an  uncondi- 
tional- glvlB^-up.  we  would  like  to  quot«  a 
Vletixamese  writer  as  saying: 

■Vietnamese's  tears  are  pouring,  and  will 
pour  a  long  time. 

"Vietnamese  are  bleeding,  and  bleeding 
unceasinglessly. 

"Our  people  Is  a  tiny  one,  but  suffers  great 
misfortune. 

"Our  endurance  Is  a  giant  one 

"If  bitterness  and  hardship  are  to  be 
measured : 

"Vietnam  is  invincible, 

"Vietnam  stands  first  In  bodies  counting 
and  corpses  gathering 

'During  25  years.  V  N.  condolesces— V  N 
makes  burials  endlessly  " 

We  are  tearing  and  bleeding  since  a  long 
time,  our  people  are  much  unfortunate,  ex- 
cessive of  sorrow.  Count  bodies,  pick  up  dried 
skeletlons:  We  win  championship  and  keep 
on  counting  and  burying  until  unspecified 
time. 

Recently,  we  have  Just  counted  from  the 
bottom  of  spring  Suol  Da  Mai  in  Thua-thlen 
Province  another  thousands  Oif  skulls,  pieces 
of  bones  of  innocent  people  massacred  by 
the  Communists. 

We  are  plunged  in  grief,  in  Indignation. 
Through  years  of  war  no  family  has  not 
received  bad  news  of  their  sons,  their 
brothers  from  every  corner  of  the  country 

So.  we  hate  the  war,  and  we  are  in  hatred 
of  It.  We  want  peace  but  we  still  have  to 
keep  up  righting  for  our  sell-defense  Lf  one 
cannot  blame  a  man  who  nearly  dies  of  thirst 
that  "Is  It  not  enough  for  you  in  such  a 
thirst,' 

"Why  don't  you  itay  lying  down  like  this 
but  waste  your  force  to  crawl  away  for 
water?  "  so  he  cannot  accuse  us  of  being  war- 
like. We  know  that  as  long  as  the  war  goes 
on.  we  still  face  long  su.terings.  but  we  still 
have  hope  for  preserving  freedom  for  our 
next  generations,  and  also  for  voungsters  of 
free  nations  that  have  not  been  yet  under 
direct  Communist  threats,  rather  than  a 
surrender  to  the  Communist  aggressors. 

In  conclusion,  we  want  anti-war  persons 
to  ask  war  initiators  for  an  immediate  stop 
of  their  aggression,  and  not  to  ask  us  ttj 
surrender  riomeone  had  complained:  "Oh, 
Liberty!  On  behalf  of  you,  they  are  making 
so  many  crimes!"  We  also  want  to  follow  In 
this  way  to  say  "Oh,  Peace,  on  behalf  of  you. 
they  are  encouraging  aggressors  " 

Mr,  Speaker,  and  Honorable  Members,  in  a 
one-faced  Judgment,  we  can  say  the  anti-war 
movements    are    launchied    because    of    the 
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presence  of  over  a  half  million  of  U  S  soldiers 
In  Vietnam 

Therefore,  before  going  Into  full  f)artlcu- 
lars  of  Anti-War  Movements  and  True  Pic- 
ture of  the  Multi-Paced  Politic*  in  the  US  , 
we  think  we  should  have  a  look  back  to  the 
past  to  see  from  when  and  how  the  Ameri- 
cana are  present  at  this  outpwet  of  Freedom, 
and  to  know  that  a  U  S  retreat  from  this 
common  defense  line  is  very  dangerous  and 
Will  never  happen. 

The  Independence  of  this  country  was 
recognized  by  the  United  States  since  7  Feb. 
1950.  In  a  first  move  to  support  V  N  Presi- 
dent Truman  announced  June  27,  1950  that 
the  US.  was  sending  a  35  man  military 
assistance  advisory  to  V.N.  On  December  23. 
the  U.S  signed  a  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Agreement  with  Vietnam,  and  on  September 
7.  1951,  the  U.S.  agreed  to  provide  direct 
economic  assistance  to  V.N. 

After  the  Geneva  Conference,  President 
Elsenhower  declared  October  24.  1954  that 
US.  economic  aid  to  V  N.  wivs  being  In- 
creased, and  on  February  12.  1955,  the  US 
agreed  to  train  Republic  of  VN  Armed 
Forces.  On  February  19,  1955.  SEATO,  in 
which  the  U.S.  Is  playing  a  vital  role,  ex- 
tended to  offer  protective  cover  of  South 
Vietnam. 

On  October  26.  1960,  President  Elsenhower 
pledged  solemnly  US.  continue  assistance 
to  V  N  for  Its  defense. 

On  April  3,  1961.  President  Kennedy's  Ad- 
ministration signed  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Economic  Relations  with  Vietnam,  and  by 
the  end  of  this  same  year  ( December  14 ) 
President  Kennedy  declared  US.  prepared 
to  help  R.V  N.  preserve  Its  Independence. 

After  the  revolution  that  overthrew 
President  Ngo-dlnh-Dlem.  US.  forces  in  VN 
numbered  15,000  In  December  1963  and  then 
were  being  gradually  stepped  up  to  more 
than  a  half  of  million   by   the  end  of   1968. 

On  February  7.  1966.  President  Johnson 
and  Premier  Nguyen-cao-Ky  In  their  Joint 
communique  declared  at  the  end  of  Honolulu 
meeting  that  the  two  countries  would  con- 
tinue to  resist  aggression. 

Another  fact  that  is  necessary  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  on  August  7,  1964,  after  North 
Vietnamese  fleet  attacked  US  destroyers 
Maddox  and  Turner  Joy  in  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  all 
US  legislators,  (except  two  i  voted  the  "Gull 
of  Tonkin  Resolution"  empowering  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  exercise  all 
necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed  at- 
tacks against  U.S.  forces  and  to  prevent  any 
further  aggression. 

This  fact  evidences  that  U.S.  engagement 
in  the  war  against  Communist  aggression 
in  V  N.  was  a  work  which  has  been  favored 
by  a  majority  of  the  American  people,  it  is 
not  a  work  of  an  indlvuiual  cr  a  party. 

In  reviewing  all  of  the  foresaid  facts,  we 
come  to  realize  that  US.  engagement  and 
pledge  to  safeguard  S.V  N.,  an  out  post  of 
the  Free  World,  were  unquestionable,  and 
they  were  initiated  by  5  successive  U.S.  Presi- 
dents, from  Truman  to  Elsenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson  and  now  Nixon,  of  both  the  two 
big  parties  of  the  U.S.  It  was  a  commitment 
that  was  calculated  and  prepared  carefully, 
not  the  one  that  was  decided  In  a  hurry, 
and  so.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  given  up  over  a 
nlsjht  with  no  regard  to  honor  and  existence 
of  the  United  States  herself 

U.S.  BIPARTY  POLITICS 

Present  anti-war  movements  In  US  are 
noisily  launched  by  a  number  of  congres- 
sional democrats  criticizing  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's VN  war  policy. 

They  are  doing  as  though  the  one  who 
caused  the  war  and  made  US  troops  pinned 
down  in  VN  is  President  Nixon  and  his  Re- 
publican Party. 

Everyone  Is  well  aware  that  pouring  US 
troops  Into  VN  was  the  work  of  the  Johnson 
administration  of  the  Democratic  Party 
But,  It  Is  so  ridiculous,  the  ones  who  seem 
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to  be  strongly  demanding  for  an  end  of  the 
war  and  Immediate  withdrawal  of  US  troops 
from  S.V.N,  are  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party 

Why?  The  answer  is  reslly  simple.  It  Is  a 
dispute  of  power  between  the  two  parties. 

Mr.  Nixon's  winning  in  the  1968  presiden- 
tial election  not  only  kicked  out  Hubert 
Humphrey  but  also  his  Democratic  Party 
from  the  US  administration.  So,  accusationa 
against  Nixon  and  anti-war  activities  are 
looked  only  as  an  oral  battle  of  Democrats 
against  Republicans  for  their  purpose  of  win- 
ning more  votes  In  coming  elections  opening 
way  for  Democratic  Party  to  return  to  power. 

The  Democrats  have  sent  troops  to  VN,  and 
once  held  command  of  the  VN  war  until 
1968.  If  the  democrata  really  want  a  dis- 
engagement of  US  forces  from  VN,  why 
didn't  they  do  that  during  the  whole  time 
they  were  in  power! 

So  is  the  picture  of  US  political  life,  and 
It  Is  only  a  dispute  between  the  Democratic 
Party  and  Republican  Party. 

Now  suppose  that  the  Democrats  return 
to  power  In  the  coming  election,  the  VN 
war  policy  of  the  US  will  remain  unchanged, 
and  then  the  Republicans  will  take  their 
turn  to  attack  the  ruling  party.  All  are  for 
obtaining  votes;  US  policy  under  either  party 
never  changes  its  major  and  common  objec- 
tives. 

On  the  other  hand,  stopping  Red  China 
from  expansion  as  far  from  the  US  as 
possible  Is  still  an  unchangeable  strategy 
of  Uo  policy. 

Pulling  out  a  large  number  of  US  forces 
from  VN  is  necessary  when  the  US  achieves 
Its  strategic  goals  here. 

The  US  Democratic  leaders  also  under- 
stand that  fact  and  their  loud  for  US  with- 
drawal 18  considered  only  as  a  move  to  "push 
an  already  open  door." 

The  Democrats  were  making  great  effort.s 
even  sacrificing  their  presidential  seat, 
to  fulfill  US.  strategic  objectives  In  VN 
for  the  sake  of  the  US.  interests.  These  ob- 
jectives were  accomplished  and  the  Commti- 
nlsts  have  besn  defeated.  This  is  a  work 
"well-done"  mostly  by  hardworking  Demo- 
crats. Tlie  Democrats,  however,  do  not  like 
to  witness  the  Nixon  Administration  and 
the  Republican  Party  Inheriting  their  glori- 
ous achievements,  and  nor  do  they  want  to 
see  Nixon  winning  hcartc  of  the  American 
citizens  when  he  is  calling  home  an  In- 
creased number  of  U,S.  soldiers  from  VN 
that  the  Democratic  governments  could  not 
do  during  their  tenure  of   power. 

In  doing  something  to  recover  sympathy 
from  the  Americans,  the  Democrats  are 
noisily  criticizing  to  withdraw  U  S.  troops 
from  SVN  ev°n  though  they  have  known 
better  than  anyone  else  that  their  demand 
is  not  necessary  because  Nixon  did  with- 
draw US.  troops,  and  will  do  that  when  he 
feels  it  is  necessary.  As  I  mentioned  m  fore- 
going analysis.  U.S.  puUout  Is  mandatory 
when  US.  goals  are  achieved.  However  the 
Democrats  want  the  American  people  to 
know  that  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
South  Vietii.im  is  an  accomplishment  of 
their  party,  by  pretending  that  they  have 
forced  Nixon  and  his  Republicans  to  do. 

Doing  by  such  a  v.'ay  the  Democrats  hope 
they  will  obtain  more  votes  from  the  Ameri- 
can public  m  the  coming  elections  as  re- 
sult of  their  present  efforts. 

REPUBLICANS     ALSO     WANT     TO     PUSH     ANTIW.^R 
MOVEMENTS  TO  CLIMAX 

The  Democrats  are  acting  for  votes.  But 
the  Republicans  arc  not  staying  still.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  Republicans  also  want  to 
push  antiwar  wave  up  to  a  climax.  For 
what?  Tt  make  the  enemy  (North  Vietnam. 
Red  China  .md  Russia)  understand  that  they 
will  have  no  reasonable  hopes  that  escapists 
and  defeatists  in  U.S.  will  be  capable  of 
forcing  Nixon's  administration  to  surrender 
In  Vietnam. 
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At  the  peak  of  those  anti-war  movements. 
President  Nixon  announced  determinedly 
that  he  Is  not  going  to  be  the  first  President 
presiding  over  a  US  surrender.  He  wanted  to 
say  that  the  Communists  had  better  be  rea- 
sonable, enter  quickly  in  serious  negoUa- 
tlons.  And  everything  has  been  made  clear 
that  anti-war  movements  cannot  make 
President  Nixon  change  his  mind. 

That  Is  the  true  picture  of  anti-war  activi- 
ties m  us.  We  also  understand,  however, 
that  there  have  been  not  only  those  Ameri- 
cans who  are  opposed  to  the  VN  war,  but 
a  majority  of  the  American  people  are  giving 
full  support  to  the  resistance  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  against  Communists  because 
they  are  conscious  that  they  are  fighting  for 
the  us  itself. 

Through  anti-war  activities  in  US,  we  have 
some  particular  remarks:  First,  political  op- 
position m  a  democratic  system  like  the  one 
in  US  is  a  verv  normal  thing.  Second,  not  all 
American  citizens  voted  for  Nixon,  but 
nearly  a  half  of  them  were  voting  for  Hum- 
phrey However,  the  most  remarkable  hap- 
pening is  that  according  to  democratic  pro- 
cedures, political  opposition  should  logically 
be  expressed  through  elected  representatives 
In  the  Congress  forum,  not  by  taking  to 
streets  or  violence. 

The  Democratic  Party  now  has  a  majority 
m  both  Houses,  if  the  Democrats  really  want 
a  US  retreat  from  VN,  why  don't  they  put 
the  VN  problem  to  the  vote  by  their  ma- 
jority to  force  Nixon  to  do  way  they  want? 

They  don't  do  that,  but  they  do  incite 
students  to  act  the  way  as  "Do  the  thing  I 
say,  not  the  thing  I  do  ".  They  know  better 
than  anyone  else  that  they  have  to  serve 
interests  of  the  USA,  of  their  party  and  of 
their  owm.  These  interests  so  important  that 
a  hurry  retreat  from  VN  is  somewhat  im- 
possible. It  is  a  ridiculous  thing  when  Viet- 
name.se  students  were  abused  by  political 
profiteers  in  1965.  Now  American  students  are 
taken  advantage  of  by  a  group  of  political 
opportunists. 

.'\ntl-war  movements  in  US  are  refiecting 
a  mood  of  living  with  full  conditions  of 
democracy  in  conformity  with  US  democratic 
tradition.  These  movements  prove  that  even 
a  minority  has  the  right  to  voice  its  impres- 
sion. Its  attittide. 

However,  people  like  Pham  -an  Dong  and 
others,  who  are  used  to  do  the  way  of  the 
Communist  dictators,  cannot  imagine  and 
be  conscious  of  such  an  opposition  and 
quickly  sent  greetings  to  pacifist  leaders. 
Tliib  act  gives  no  advantage  to  the  Commu- 
nists themselves,  but  It  unmasked  their  dirty 
faces  to  world  opinion. 

GRASPING  INITIATIVE  IS  NECESSARY 

Now  we  know  well  about  the  true  picture 
of  US  politics  and  anti-war  movements,  and 
we  have  no  reasons  to  be  confused  about 
demands  for  US  pullout  and  about  escapist 
acts  of  a  group  of  Americans. 

The  only  complaint  is  that  we  don't  grasp 
firm  initiative. 

We  forget  that  anti-war  movements  In 
US  are  only  a  "magic  show"  of  both  sides  in 
a  power  dispute  In  a  democratic  regime. 

We  sincerely  think  that  our  current  prob- 
lem IS  not  the  one  of  worry  about  anti-war 
activities  In  US  that  can  push  the  Nixon 
administrations  .sellout  of  RVN,  but  the  one 
of  how  we  must  show  Initiative  in  determin- 
ing our  own  pe.ice  and  war  policies. 

It  is  becatise  we  have  not  grasped  yet  our 
initiative,  we  are  still  under  a  permanent 
delusion  by  this  movement  to  that  movement 
from  some  remote  country,  completely  far 
from  our  homeland. 

We  don't  blame  anyone,  we  don't  blame 
ounseh  es  either. 

We  must  understand  that  the  Americans 
have  their  own  problems  and  we  also  have 
our  own. 

Therefore,  although  the  Vietnamese  and 
the  Americans  are  allied  peoples,  each  side 
has  some  problems  and  interests  that  some- 
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times  contradict  each  other.  The  problem  Is 
we  have'  to  grasp  initiative  in  all  matters 
regarding  peace  and  war  which  presently  are 
our  vital  interests  we  should  be  fighting  for 
at  any  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Honorable  Members,  I 
think  we  make  our  own  voice  and  clarify 
our  position  today  not  because  we  are  wor- 
ried about  anti-war  movements  in  US  which 
would  possibly  force  Presdent  Nixon  to  give 
up  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel 
necessary  to  voice  loudly,  clearly,  and  frankly 
before  both  friends  and  foes  of  ours  that  we 
will  never  be  affected  by  their  maneuvers, 
that  we  are  well  aware  of  their  International 
conspiracies. 

We  also  know  very  well  in  what  postlon 
we  are  staying,  and  we  have  to  determine 
that  we  will  never  accept  to  be  played  in  any 
game  of  any  of  our  friends  or  foes. 

We  wish  that  our  drafted  resolution  be 
discussed  and  favorably  passed  in  an  effort 
to  contribute  some  of  our  part  to  the  present 
glorious  struggle  of  our  people.  We  thank 
you  all. 


AVIATION  ADDRESS 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  November  21,  1969 

Ml'.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  excit- 
ing age  is  dawning  for  our  commercial 
aviation  industry.  In  the  next  few 
months,  the  introduction  of  the  Boeing 
747  into  the  air  lanes  of  the  world  will 
revolutionize  air  travel.  This  second  gen- 
eration superjet,  capable  of  carr>'ing 
more  of  our  citizens  safer,  higher,  faster 
and  more  economically  than  any  aircraft 
ever  before  built,  should  herald  a  second 
travel  revolution  in  our  jet  age. 

However,  in  this  very  rosy  sky.  storm 
clouds  are  gathering.  Rising  operational 
costs,  greater  labor  costs,  increased  sub- 
sidized foreign  competition  from  ■with- 
out, and  unregulated  competition  from 
within,  have  placed  our  airline  industry 
into  a  real  economic  plight. 

Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby.  president  of  Pan 
American  Airways,  and  a  former  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, is  deeply  concerned  about 
what  is  happening  to  our  commercial  air 
carriers.  His  recent  address  entitled  "The 
Great  Airline  Dilemma."  which  Mr.  Hal- 
abv  delivered  before  the  International 
Aviation  Club  in  Washington,  is  timely 
indeed.  I  sak  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  the 
questions  and  answers  which  follow  also 
be  included. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Gre.at  Airline  Dilemma 
(By  Najeeb  E.  Halaby) 

Selecting  a  subject  for  so  sophisticated 
an  iiudlence  as  this  Is  not  easy,  and  certainly 
civil  aviation  has  enough  things  to  think 
about  these  days.  The  aviation  community 
has  Us  full  share  of  concerns:  fare  warfare; 
the  introduction  of  the  747  and  other  wlde- 
bodled  jets;  supersonic  projects  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  and  Prance;  Inflationary  wage  settle- 
ments; skyjacking  rampant  until  some  of 
the  recent  vigorous  efforts  produces  some 
control:  skyrocketing  fees  for  landing  and 
handling  around  the  world;  airport,  airways 
and  ground  access;   foreign-flag  airline  de- 
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mands  for  still  greater  access  to  the  richest 
market  of  all  here  at  home;  confusion,  to 
say  the  least,  over  the  proper  role  of  the 
supplementals:  the  sound  of  speed  and,  I 
have  named  only  a  few  of  the  hottest  and 
noisiest.  It  is  only  natural  and  proper  that 
the  new  Administration  has  started  a  new 
international  air  policy  review  to  update  the 
last  one  published  In  1963. 

A  number  of  us  here  participated  in  that 
review  which  President  Kennedy  directed 
in  September  1961  and  published  In  April 
1963  after  numerous  Inside  and  outside 
studies,  extensive  consultation  within  the 
aviation  Industrj-,  and  months  and  months 
of  discussion  and  debate  amongst  the  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Some  of  us  have 
moved  from  academla  to  panacea  Some  have 
gone  from  high  corporate  or  banking  life  to 
high  policy  life  In  Washington.  And,  I  guess 
if  you  got  them  all  In  one  room  this  would 
certainly  be  the  world's  most  experienced 
study  group  What  this  exchange  of  roles 
dramatizes  and  what  I'll  try  to  emphasize 
Is  that  each  of  us  has  a  role  to  play  In  n 
comprehensive  US-flag  International  air 
transport  system.  As  I  see  It,  the  current  re- 
view should  be  oriented  toward  the  analysis 
of  this  system — its  i>erformance.  both  quali- 
tative and  quantitative,  past,  present,  and 
future. 

The  1963  policy  survived  and  served  the 
nation  rather  well  until  It  was  shattered  by 
the  decisions  in  the  Transpacific  and  other 
recent  route  cases.  And,  I  guess,  the  lesson 
from  this,  which  we  should  have  known 
all  along.  Is  that  national  j>olicles  mean 
something  only  so  long  as  our  rulers  and 
regulators  have  convictions  about  them  and 
hold  to  them. 

Now  this  new  Presidential  policy  is  wel- 
comed by  those  who  have  been  asking  for 
decisions  on  merits,  who  are  desirous  of  poli- 
cies rather  than  pressure  as  determinants 
of  the  course  of  international  aviation  Natu- 
rally all  of  us  want  "to  be  helpfiU."  That 
is.  "participate"  in  some  way  In  such  a  study. 
And  as  we  found  in  1961  and  1963,  I  hope 
the  policy  formulators  of  1969  and  1970  will 
find,  it  is  desirable  to  have  independent,  non- 
governmental sources  of  enrichment  of  these 
studies.  It  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  desirable 
to  have  seasoned  sources  of  systems  analysis 
provide  inputs  into  this  study  unfettered  by 
either  commercial  or  bureaucratic  bias  And 
I  assume — I  guess  we  all  asume — that  In 
addition  to  answering  questionnaires  and 
submlttihg  data  for  the  record,  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  call  upon  private  leaders 
of  US.  international  aviation,  jointly  or  sev- 
erally, to  comment  upon  the  proposed  poli- 
cies in  the  late  stages  of  their  development 
before  they've  been  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  decision. 

comprehensive  system 
This    kind    of    dialogue    proved    extremely 
valuable  to  President  Kennedy  in  early  1963 
and  could  well  serve  President  Nixon  as  he 
pilots  U.S.  into  the  turbulent   '70's. 

The  1963  study  sought:  "A  well  reasoned 
policy  for  international  air  transport 
(that)  will  carry  us  far  toward  the  primary 
objective  of  U.S.  International  air  transport 
policy;  to  develop  and  maintain  an  expand- 
ing, economically  and  technologlc-ally  effi- 
cient international  air  transport  system  best 
adapted  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  free 
world,  and  to  assure  air  carriers  of  the  United 
States  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to  com- 
pete In  world  aviation  markets  so  as  to  main- 
tain and  further  develop  an  economically 
viable  service  network  wherever  a  substantial 
need  for  air  transportation  develops." 

I  emphasize  the  word  "system"  and  you 
should  know  what  I  am  assuming  about  that 
word.  It  Is  really  defined  In  Section  102  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 — the  same  as 
the  1938  Act — and  when  the  references  are 
made  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  the  postal  service,  the 
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national  defense— and  you  are,  of  course, 
famiUsr  with  the  background  and  the  In- 
terpretations of  tlttat  Act. 

Id  like  to  try  a  fair  translation  of  what 
the  system  should  mean  today.  The  U.S. -flag 
International  air  transport  system  should.  In 
my  Judgment,  make  It  possible  for  the  Amer- 
ican traveler  and  shipper  consistently  to 
conserve  ever  more  time  at  reasonable  prices. 
And  along  with  thre  State.  Defense  and  Post 
Office  departments,  travelers  and  shippers 
should  have  access  to  U.S.-flag  service  al- 
most anywhere  in  the  world — service  assured 
by  professional  management  and  regulated 
by  our  own  government  In  terms  of  both 
safety  and  adequacy 

It  should  contribute  to  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  United  States;  that  Is.  create 
growing  employment  opportunities  and  de- 
mands for  domestJc  goods  and  services 

(Incidentally.  It  should  provide  a  market 
for  Amerlcan-bullt  transport  and  acces- 
sories— and  by  operating  these  competitively 
throughout  the  world,  create  corresponding 
export  markets  abroad. ) 

It  should  Improre  the  D.S  bEilance  of  pay- 
ments by  saving  foreign  exchange  through 
providing  U.3.-flag  airline  service  for  Ameri- 
cans which  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
bought  from  foreign  lines.  And  so  long  as  the 
American  market  forms  roughly  two  thirds 
of  the  wbrld  martoet.  this  Is  moet  Important 
and  groiwITlg  In  importance 

Further.  It  should  gain  foreign  exchange 
by  attracting  the  patronage  of  foreign  trav- 
elers and  shippers  to  US  -flag  service,  that 
Is.  exports  of  American  air  services,  and  by 
helping  to  create  foreign  markets  for  Amer- 
ican aircraft,  engines,  and  aoceesorles. 

And,  Anally,  It  should  keep  a  civil  air 
transport  system  In  being,  ready  for  a  na- 
tional emergency,  supported  by  commercial 
trade  In  peacetime. 

WELFMRE    OF   CARRHEB 

I  think  the  Act  without  question  contem- 
plated the  continuation  of  American  demo- 
cratic capitalism  and  that  this  kind  of  sys- 
tem should  be  built  with  private  capital, 
and  therefore  the  system  must  operate  prof- 
itably If  It  Is  to  raise  the  new  capital  in 
the  private  markeit — the  capital  essential  to 
continued  growth  in  both  size  and  quality. 

Therefore,  when  I  talk  about  a  U  3. -flag 
system.  I  am  not  talking  about  lines  on  a 
map  or  even  of  traffic.  I  am  talking  not 
about  the  system  In  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
regulatory  process,  but  of  a  subtle  complex 
of  technical  skill,  the  marketing  ability, 
sound  earnings  and  strong  capital  positions, 
all  moving  with  a  constantly  changing  global 
environment 

Now  If  that's  comprehensive  enough  for 
you.  it  seems  to  me  we  should  study  the 
performance  of  the  system  under  the  exist- 
ing U.S.  policy  In  other  words,  since  1963 
have  we  gained  or  lost  ground  in  the  pur- 
si.at  of  our  objectives?  And.  no  less  impor- 
tant, what  are  our  prospects  for  the  future? 
Only  on  this  basis.  I  believe,  can  we  find  out 
whether  our  government  policies  have  served 
the  system  well  or  biidly  If  these  policies 
have  served  the  nation.U  interest  and  Uie 
public  Interest  badly,  then  they  need  amend- 
ing, and  this  should  be  done  systematically 
and  comprehensively,  not  Just  case  by  cjse. 

I  am  emphasizing  the  performance  of  the 
system  as  a  wtioie  because  of  one  obvious 
peculiarity  in  our  regulatory  system  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  nations.  Of  course. 
I  am  not  the  first  to  observe  that  the  statute 
Imposes  on  the  members  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  an  adversary  case-by-case  sys- 
tem, shifting  the  greater  part  of  the  initia- 
tive to  the  adversary  rather  than  to  the 
planner  tr  engineer  of  the  system. 

Even  In  a  very  large  and  complex  case 
covering  a  broad  area,  it  is  hard  for  the  Board 
to  gain  a  true  and  timely  over-view  of  the 
probable  consequences  of  Its  decision.  Still 
less— as  far  as  I  know — Is  there  any  estab- 
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llahed  way  at  reviewing,  year  by  year,  the  way 
In  which  the  decisions  of  the  Board  have 
worked  out,  cumulatively  In  practice  within 
the  perspective  of  the  total  system. 

Perhaps  there  should  be  assigned  In  the 
Board  sUff  a  kind  of  'policy  keeper"  whose 
Job  woxild  be  to  advise  in  each  case,  and  on 
a  semi-annual  basis,  the  extent  to  which  the 
President's  announced  policy  is  being  carried 
out. 

To  those  who  would  have  us  steer  by  the 
stars  rather  than  the  Ughts  of  each  passing 
ship,  we  pledge  our  full  support,  and,  in  fact, 
I  guess  most  of  us  are  praying  for  success 
of  thU  latest  In  a  series  of  searches  for  na- 
tional air  F>ollcy, 

I  think  It  Is  most  important  at  this  mo- 
ment in  aviation  history,  however,  that  the 
Administration  explicitly  state  its  intent  to 
preserve  a  strong,  regulated,  U.S.-flag  air 
transport  system  which  enjoys  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  public  and  the  financial  com- 
munity on  which  the  industry  depends. 

HIGH    LABOR    COSTS 

In  this  respect,  the  1963  policy  was  both 
wise  and  practical,  when  It  said  that  consid- 
eration must  be  given  "to  the  welfare  of  the 
carrier. "  recognizing  that  that  welfare  must 
be  thickened  by  the  warm  summer  fare  as 
well  as  thinned  by  the  cold  wintry  diet  of 
empty  seats,  strengthened  by  the  routes  they 
have  pioneered  and  Improved  as  well  as 
weakened  by  the  effort  of  developing  new 
routes  and  struggling  with  the  foreign  flags 
and  their  cartels,  for  all  the  ethnic  markets 
that  exist  within  our  country  and  elsewhere. 
Coming  back  to  the  suialysls  underlying 
this  new  policy,  I  think  the  result  must  be 
clear  that  the  system  envisaged  In  1963  has 
been  thrown  out  of  balance  by  costs,  com- 
petition and  the  complexity  and  uncertainty 
of  the  regulatory  system.  We  now  face  a 
situation   in  our  great  Industry  where: 

Costs  are  rising  steeply  with  no  correspond- 
ing improvement  In  revenues. 

Competition  is  excessive  and  Increasing, 
and. 

Complexity  and  unpredictability  of  the 
regulatory  system  Involving  both  the  U.S. 
and  foreign  governments  Is  limiting  and  un- 
dermining management's  best  efforts  In  for- 
ward planning. 

Problem  number  one,  the  rise  In  costs, 
will  continue  to  plague  the  airlines.  Labor 
costs  are  particularly  worrisome.  To  give  you 
one  example.  Pan  Am  had  a  net  Income  of 
$49  million  In  1968.  That  was  before  we 
signed  contracts  with  five  unions  repre- 
senting 25,000  employees  In  mld-1969.  Had 
the  1970  to  1972  wage  level,  as  provided  In 
these  contracts,  been  in  effect  In  1968 — In 
other  words,  projecting  backwards  to  1968 
the  1970-1972  labor  cost — our  costs  for  that 
ve.ir  would  have  been  J 100  million  greater 
than  they  actually  were.  In  other  words,  our 
operating  profit  for  all  of  1968  would  have 
been  more  than  wlpied  out. 

The  Increased  level  of  wages  since  the  new 
contracts  will  exert  heavy  pressvu'e  on  the 
profitability  of  all  the  carriers  in  the  future, 
even  the  supplementals  as  they  become  or- 
ganized by  the  same  or  similar  unions.  The 
financial  analysts  are  perhaps  right  when 
they  say  we  In  the  scheduled  Industry  are 
enjoying  "profitless  prosperity."  "Enjoy," 
however,  is  not  the  right  verb,  despite  our 
cto(;ged  optimism  in  the  face  of  adversity. 

The  unions,  as  you  know,  have  a  specially 
tight  grip  on  the  airlines.  True  collective  bar- 
gaining, historically  and  properly  designed  to 
equalize  labors  role,  is  becoming  a  myth,  a 
remnant  of  "the  folklore  of  capitalism."  Col- 
lective bargaining  assumed  that  two  sides 
would  be  more  or  less  evenly  matched.  Today 
the  unions  have  overwhelming  economic 
strength,  and  are  applying  It  with  fewer 
scruples  and  more  muscles  while  the  public 
responsibilities  of  conunon  carriers  as  public 
utilities  make  them  particularly  susceptible 
to  union  techniques. 
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Rivalry  among  unions  presents  an  enor- 
mous Impetus  to  the  splrallng  costs,  and 
nowhere  m  sight  do  we  see  a  process  of 
balancing  the  relative  powers  of  labor  and 
management  to  serve  the  general  public. 

This,  of  course.  Is  a  problem  for  all  trans- 
portation, not  Just  all  alrllnee,  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  wise  enough  to  stand  and  say  that 
I  have  a  pat  solution  nor  that  I  want  to  pro- 
pose a  crackdown  or  rigid  wage  controls  or 
other  oversimplified  answers  But,  the  proc- 
ess for  setting  labor  cost  has  become  at 
once  the  least  controllable  and  most  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  management  of  the  air 
transportation  system  we  seek.  It  requires 
the  urgent  attention  of  government  and  air- 
line latwr  and  management. 

Moving  to  the  subject  of  competition,  my 
view  Is  rather  simple,  perhaps  too  much  so. 
Competition  In  and  of  itself  Is  neither  good 
or  bad.  It  Is  a  very  f)owerful  pubUc  policy,  a 
means  to  an  end.  It  can  be  good  for  the  con- 
sumer as  In  the  soap  business  or  very  costly 
as  In  the  telephone  buslnesB.  In  the  airline 
business — even  though  It  Is  a  public  utility 
and  would  expect  to  be  treated  like  a  public 
Utility,  free  from  competition  because  of  reg- 
ulation— we  can  and  should  have  competi- 
tion. We  should  have  that  level  of  competi- 
tion that  promotes  growth  and  assures  safe, 
convenient,  necessary  service  at  a  reasonable 
price.  But  In  the  International  environ- 
ment— where  the  American  regulator  can- 
not control  all  that  happens  In  the  mar- 
ket— one  kind  of  competition  that  Is.  the 
addition  of  new  US.  carriers,  must  be 
weighed  against  the  consequences  It  often 
brings. 

First,  It  brings  Increased  reciprocal  serv- 
ices to  the  United  States  by  foreign  car- 
riers— frequently  higher  cost,  higher  fare 
carriers. 

Second.  It  brings  limitations  on  the  ability 
of  the  U.S.  carriers  to  offer  Increased 
capacity. 

Third,  It  frequently  brings  serious  limita- 
tions on  the  U.S.  carriers'  use  of  the  most 
efficient  equipment  at  optimum  frequency. 

Does  all  this  really  help  the  passenger  and 
shipper?  I  think  not.  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  stop  assuming  that  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  U.S.  fiags  win  automatically  mean 
letter  service  for  the  consumer  whom  the 
carriers  and  the  Government  exist  to  serve. 
It  has  not  been  true  historically  that  there 
Is  automatic  improvement.  For  example,  ex- 
amine ovu-  experience  In  South  America.  And. 
certainly  there  is  no  reason  to  Iselleve  It  will 
be  true  In  the  future. 

I  know  that  you  know  that  I  speak  for  a 
"have"  carrier,  one  that  has  a  lot  of  Inter- 
national routes.  But  none  of  them  Is  a  mo- 
nopoly, and  competition  Is  already  at  work 
and  there  are  other  means  to  spiu'  improve- 
ment of  the  U.S.-flag  carriers  where  needed. 

I  hope,  however,  you  won't  disqualify  me 
for  having  this  conviction  about  the  balance 
and  multiplicity  of  competition.  This  is  a 
conviction  about  an  Industry  to  which  I  have 
devoted  much  of  my  life.  More  Importantly. 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  deterred  from  asking 
whether  the  point  I  make  does  not  have 
objective  merit  for  all  of  us  In  assessing  civil 
air  transport  In  the  Seventies. 

ROUTE     SECURrXT 

The  1963  Air  Policy  Statement  wisely 
warned  that  "neither  the  Interest  of  the 
air  transportation  system  nor  the  countries 
involved  are  served  when  a  route  with  little 
traffic  is  burdened  by  a  number  of  carriers 
greater  than  is  economically  Justifiable." 

Violation  of  this  policy  within  the  pro- 
tected domestic  market  Is  perilous.  To  Ignore 
It  on  the  international  routes  is  potentially 
catastrophic.  A  careful  review  of  negotiations 
with  foreign  governments  since  1963  will.  I 
think,  show  that  the  presence  of  two  or 
three  US  -flag  carriers  increasingly  forces 
many  foreign  governments  concerned  to  do 
two  things:  first,  to  seek  additional  reciprocal 
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rights  in  the  United  States  for  their  own 
flwf  carriers;  second,  to  try  to  limit  the 
frwuency  of  the  U.S.-flag  carriers.  What  a 
more,  the  new  rights  granted  to  the  foreign- 
flag  carrier  frequenUy  result  In  not  only  re- 
strictions but  in  pressure  for  upward  revision 

of  fares. 

Finally  the  efforts  of  the  American-flag 
carriers  are  fragmented,  the  dollar  outflow 
18  increased,  and  neither  can  offer  the  fiui 
spectrum  of  service  required  to  compete 
fully  m  the  market. 

There  has  recently  been  a  suggestion  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation  that  the 
route  structure  from  the  East  Coast  to  Europe 
be  revised  to  permit  more  U.S.  amines  to  offer 
one-plane  service  to  the  Continent  from  U.S. 
inland  cities.  The  present  assignment  of 
routes  which  was  designated  to  remain  In 
force  untU  1973  has  two  U.S.  scheduled  com- 
bination airlines  (and  one  cargo  carrier)  com- 
netlng  against  20  foreign  airlines,  six  US. 
^pplementals.  and  nine  foreign  supple- 
mentals  based  in  Europe,  a  total  of  nearly 
38  carriers,  depending  on  the  month  and  the 
mood  of  their  promoting  governments. 

Tills  suggestion  to  add  more  Is  not  going 
to  make  things  merrier,  and  the  going 
greater,  except  possibly  for  the  plane  makers^ 
A  reasonable  degree  of  route  security  has 
been  the  cornerstone  of  the  Ped^";!  Aviation 
Act  and  the  regulatory  process.  The  sched- 
uled alrilnes  must  plan  for  the  use  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  equipment  well  in 
advance.  Pan  Am's  own  public  service  na- 
provement  program  alone  adds  up  to  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Therefore  when  a  major  route  case  is 
opened  or  even  when  as  completed,  the 
scheduled  alrilnes  need  to  receive  some  as- 
surance that  the  flight  carpet  will  not  be 
nulled  out  from  under  them  in  mid-program. 
The  carrier  Is  entitled  to  benefit  over  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  from  use  of  Its  equip- 
ment in  markets  it  has  developed.  Assurance 
of  tenure,  when  the  competitive  balance  s 
presened.  leads  ultimately  to  better  public 

service. 

coMPEirrrvE  balance  i'pset 

We  feel  at  Pan  Am  we  can  discuss  com- 
petition with  some  authority  and  experience. 
I  guess  Its  fair  to  say  we  face  more  com- 
petition than  any  other  airline  and  Pfhaps 
more  than  anv  other  private  corporation  in 
the  world  Pan"  Am's  transatlantic  services  are 
in  direct  competition  with  37  other  airlines. 
We  compete  with  49  operating  to  and  from 
Latin  America,  and  15  to  and  from  the  Pacific 
area  Of  course,  most  of  it  has  been  enthu- 
blastlcally  bestowed  upon  us  by  our  own  gov- 
ernment, by  the  Board  and  by  the  State  De- 
partment, and  bath  of  these  agencies  pay  us 
repeatedly  a  high  compliment  of  thinking 
that  we  are  resourceful  enough  to  absorb  an 
infinite  amount  of  punishment  all  at  once. 

These  same  agencies  apparently  have  a 
lower  opinion  of  some  other  of  our  friendly 
competitors,  foreign  and  domestic,  whose 
competitive  opportunities  seem  to  be  widen- 
ing The  Government  at  times  seems  to  feel 
that  It  owes  a  living  to  the  nonscheduled 
airlines  and  almost  enthusiastically  gives 
them  preferential  treatment.  The  Govern- 
ment grants  foreign-flag  airlines  access  to 
the  great  American  market  in  a  manner  not 
always  commensurate  with  the  value  of  U.S. 
r;;rhts  abroad. 

For  example,  our  Government  has  Jeal- 
ously safeguarded  the  privilege  of  Irish  Air- 
lines to  operate  frni  New  York.  Boston  C.u- 
caKO  but  has  confessed  in  the  past  an  In- 
ai^lltv  to  persuade  the  Irish  government  to 
p-r.nv>  Pan  Am.  the  selected  .-imerxan-flag 
iiirlinc  a  comparable  openin;  to  serve  Dublin. 
One  must  ask  whether  the  reason  Is  gov- 
ernmental indifference  or  governmental  in- 
ability to  moderate  political  preference  with 
economic  prudence. 

And  of  course,  the  government  has  au- 
thorized every  domestic  trunk  line  to  com- 
pete   with    Pan    Am   outside    the   mainland 
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while  denying  Pan  Am  supporting  routes  at 
home.  Why.  ask  some  of  the  governments 
top  officials,  doesn't  Pan  Am  apply  for  do- 
mestic routes?  'Well."  we  have  patiently  ex- 
plained, "they  had  upset  the  balance  of  civil 
air  power  prescribed  In  the  1963  US.  Air 
Policy  but  had  not  rebalanced  the  competi- 
tive opportunity  at  home  for  the  U.S.-fiag 
carriers  designated  to  take  on  the  forelgn- 
fiag  carriers  worldwide." 

On  reflection,  we  doubt  that  many  were 
fully  aware  of  all  that  had  been  involved  in 
this  most  unmanageable  case  In  the  worlds 
aeronautical  history.  Our  recent,  very  limited 
application  to  carry  fill-up  traffic  on  our 
nearly  empty  aircraft  serving  only  in^rna- 
tlonal  destinations  across  the  United  States 
via  New  York  California  and  Hawaii,  will  not 
cure  our  weakness  In  the  heartland  of  our 
own  market,  but  It  will  provide  us  with  a 
transfusion  while  a  cure  Is  found. 

As  far  as  the  supplementals  are  concerned, 
the  recent  leadership  of  the  CAB  must  now 
recognize  that  It  has  produced  what  amounts 
to  ambivalence  In  regulatory  policy.  Acci- 
dentally or  intentionally,  the  Board  has  cre- 
ated two  transport  Industries:  the  schedu  ed 
one  which  it  regulates,  and  the  nonscheduled 
one  which  It  can  regulate  in  theory— but  does 
not  in  practice. 

The  result  is  an  Industry  that  is  half  slave 
and  half  free.  Why  Is  the  slave  part  regu- 
lated? The  answer  Is  that  alrilnes  like  TWA. 
Northwest  Branlff  and  Pan  Am  are  charged 
with  a  public  Interest  responsibility  and  with 
a  national  defense  obligation  And  they 
should  be. 


redefine  nonskeds  role 
However,  in  the  course  of  executing  these 
obligations,  these  airlines  are  compelled  by 
definition  to  operate  at  relatively  low  load 
factors.  And  this  means  that  the  fares  they 
charge  must  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs 
of  total  public  service,  Including  the  empty 
seats  and  empty  cargo  space  represented  by 
the  relatively  low  load  factors. 

Now  there  is.  of  course,  a  place  for  the 
supplemental  air  carrier.  That  place  Is  the 
market  for  charters— military  and  com- 
mercial—where the  scheduled  carriers  can- 
not provide  the  capacity  and  that  do  not 
divert  individually  ticketed  passengers  from 
the  scheduled  carrlT":. 

I  am  convinced  that,  as  th-y  ;  re  n  •  w 
preferred  and  policed,  the  supplementals  do 
divert  from  the  regular  industry  more  than 
thev  generate  new  business.  I  believe  that 
analysis  will  demonstrate  the  following  four 
conclusions : 

1  The  majority  of  passengers  traveling  on 
charter  flights  from  the  U.S.  to  Europe  have 
flown  abroad  before  on  scheduled  airlines: 

2  About  70  per  cent  of  them  would  have 
gone  abroad  on  regularly  scheduled  flights  if 
there  had  been  no  charter  flight; 

3  At  least  80  per  cent  of  the  charter  pas- 
sengers travel  individually  In  Europe  rather 
than  in  a  group;  and 

4  The  majority  consider  the  charter  spon- 
soring organizations  as  nothing  more  than 
an  air  travel  booklrig  agent  who  can  provide 
them  with  cut  rates  for  travel  abroad. 

If  these  conclusions  are  demonstrable,  then 
the  air  policy  makers  clearly  have  the  op- 
portunity and  the  obligation  to  re-estabUsh 
a  single"  system  of  regular  service  and  re- 
define an  enforceable  role  for  the  non- 
scheduled  carriers  to  supplement  rather  than 
supplant  the  public  utility  carriers.  In  other 
words  they  should  be  regulated  again  and 
strictly  limited  to  charters  and  mlUtary  air- 
lift Careful  thought  could  also  be  given  to 
the  public  service  the  supplements  could 
nrov'de  in  association  or  consolidation  with 
regie  nal  service  carriers  and  air  taxi  operators 
where  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  and  re- 
sources of  the  supplementals  could  prove 
their  ability  to  generate  new  markets  and 
fulflU  public  demands. 

In  addition  to  all  the  other  problems  that 
seem  before  us,   the   International   airlines 


are  faced  with  a  most  serious  fare  crisis  in 
about  six  years.  Now.  at  Lausanne,  the  fare 
men  are  again  seeking  agreement,  surround- 
ed by  an  unprecedented  number  of  fare  ni- 
ings  at  below  cost  figures.  The  scheduled  air 
carriers  of  lATA  react  to  the  large  new  ca- 
pacity increases  of  1970  (some  45,000  addi- 
Uonal  seats  will  be  added  In  1970  alone  I  and 
react  to  the  frightening  diversion  of  their 
traffic  by  the  chari.erer6  In  1889.  eetlmated 
between  750.000  and  850,000  passengers  across 
the  Atlanta  by  the  supplementals  alone 

SIMPLIFY     FARES 

In    this    situation,    what    should    our   ffire 
DoUcv  be  and  what  should  be  our  method  of 
setting  fares  around  the  worid?  First,  to  dis- 
cuss the  method  of  setting  fares,  there  has 
been  over  the  vears  a  conflict  between  the 
US    antitrust  philosophy  with   its  emphasis 
on  pricing  in   the  open   market  in  response 
to  the  interplay  of  supply  and  demand,  and^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  widespread  pooling 
and  cartel  practices  of  the  rest  of  the  worid^ 
The  result  has   been   the  development  of 
the  International  Air  Transport  Association 
as  a  vehicle  for  establishing  lares  In  the  in- 
ternational market  From  1961  through  1963. 
American  policy  makers  labored  diligently  to 
find   a  superior   alternative.   These  alterna- 
Uves  ranged  from  free  market  pricing  with- 
out any  restraints  to  fare  fixing  by  govern- 
ments themselves. 

In  the  end.  after  the  most  thorough  dis- 
cussion no  one  could  come  up  with  a  better 
method'  than  that  which  Is  still  In  efTwt; 
namely  unanimous  agreement  among  sched- 
uled carriers  servicing  the  region  followed 
by  government  reviews  and  government  ap- 
proval, disapproval,  or  proposed  government 
variation  of  the  agreed  upon  fares  Despite 
all  of  its  shortcomings,  its  frustrating  slow- 
ness and  the  difficulty  of  achieving  unanim- 
ity, the  lATA  machinery  Is  still  the  best  prac- 
tlcallv  available  to  us. 

What  should  the  US  object!-. e  in  t^ese 
conferences  be?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first 
Objective  is  to  serve  the  passenger  and  the 
shipper  with  lowest  fares  at  which  the  car- 
riers can  recover  costs  and  a  fair  return  on 
investment.  Obviously  thl*  kind  of  fare  must 
create  additional  opportunities;  that  is,  U 
must  generate  business.  The  fares  must  also 
balance  out  the  system  revenues,  so  that 
from  a  cold,  paor  season  of  deficits  the  car- 
riers can  recover  to  the  warmer,  happier 
season  of  profits. 

The  second  objective  should  be  to  reach 
agreement  and  avoid.  If  you  will,  a  devas- 
tating price  warfare  such  as  led  to  the  near 
destruction  of  the  world's  maritime  shipping 
system  not  too  many  decades  ago.  T^t  third 
is  to  support  and  preserve  the  position  of 
tour  operators  and  travel  agents  who  feed 
and  stabilize  the  air  travel  business.  Finally, 
and  this  IS  far  from  the  least  objective^  we 
should  seek  early  and  thorough  simplifica- 
tion of  the  fare  structure.  It  is  now  possible 
for  passengers  traveling  In  the  Economy  sec- 
tlon^Tan  Atlantic  flight.  New  York  to  Lon- 
don to  be  traveling  on  18  different  faree 
Not  only  does  this  confuse  the  passenger  and 
agent  but  requires  the  most  difficult  and 
expensive  training  of  airline  people  them- 
selves, results  m  numerous  mistakes  and  op- 
Dortunltles  for  violation  of  the  rules. 

So  as  we  anxiously  await  the  outcome  of 
deliberations  at  Lausanne.  I  believe  we  would 
have  to  sav  the  lATA  machinery  Is  the  best 
currently  available  or  in  sight  and  that  it 
will  probably  ultimately  lead  to  agreement 
on  Atlantic  fares  through  1971.  And  miracu- 
lously these  fares  wlU  continue  to  be  rela- 
tively lower  in  cost  than  any  other  compar- 
able service  you  can  buy  any^-here  in  the 
world! 

HIGH   TECHNOLOGY 

I  have  discussed  the  problems  confronting 
the  industry:  costs,  competition,  complexity 
My  remarks  thus  far  hardly  reflect  the  repu- 
tation of  airline  executives  for  sparkling  op- 
timism  in   the    face   of   adversity.   However. 
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there  are  poelUvea  a«  well  as  negatives,  clear 
•kles  as  well  as  clouds.  It's  Ironic  that  the 
Industry  facee  so  many  problems  on  the  very 
eve  of  what  promises  to  be  a  revolution  In 
technology  and  public  service. 

Symbolic  of  this  superjet  age.  of  course. 
Is  the  Pan  Am  747,  soon  to  be  followed  by 
the  DC-IO  and  liockheed  1011.  Of  course,  this 
Is  the  logical,  high  technology  choice  for  air- 
line management  in  Its  quest  for  an  eco- 
nomically sound  and  efficient  system  of  air 
transportation . 

In  1966,  when  we  and  Boeing  decided  to 
go  ahead  with  the  747  for  airline  use,  there 
wab  a  sound  basis  of  national  policy  and  very 
sound  economics  on  which  to  place  the  $600 
million  order  for  25 — the  largest  single  for- 
ward commitment  in  aviation  history.  And, 
as  In  the  past,  a  U.S.-flag  carrier  would  lead 
the  world  into  this  new  era  of  mobility. 

The  public  thinks  of  the  747  as  the  biggest, 
but  for  the  Industry  It's  the  most  spacious 
and  the  most  highly  qualitative  airplane  of 
all — a  compendium  of  everything  we've 
learned  In  over  40  years  of  building  aircraft. 
And  It  will  be  without  question,  the  best 
commercial  aircraft  ever  produced,  best  not 
only  In  terms  of  passenger  comfort  but  best 
In  terms  of  operational  reliability,  aerody- 
namic efficiency,  flight  safety,  economics,  and 
alrworth^uuess  in  general. 

Qespltpjcurrent  problems,  that  Is  our  pre- 
diction, and  of  course  new  technology  does 
Indeed  mean  better  service.  It  also  means  in- 
creased efficiency  and  economies  of  operation. 
These  economies  In  turn  enable  us  to  intro- 
duce and  retain  fares  which  broaden  the 
market  and  provide  the  earnings  needed  to 
re-invest  once  again  In  new  technology.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  the  pattern  It  has  been 
the  cycle  of  progress  for  the  civil  air  trans- 
port Industry. 

Now  the  cycle  has  been  thrown  out  of  bal- 
ance by  the  problems  which  I've  discussed 
with  you  today.  However,  we  have  every  con- 
fidence that  the  747  will  go  a  very  long  way 
towards  solving  some  of  these  problems,  im- 
proving earnings,  and  restoring  balance  to 
the  cycle  of  progress 

Against  the  darker  background  which  I've 
painted,  there  are  other  bright  soots  In  the 
foreground.  The  world  air  travel  market  Is 
still  growing  and  we  can  remind  ourselves 
that  onlv  abt>ut  two  per  cent  of  the  worlds 
three  and  or.e  lialf  billion  .souls  have  ever 
flown  in  an  airplane  .\nd  anild.st  all  the  lears 
and  fares  and  frustrations  that  have  recently 
beset  lis.  we  can  be  eiicuiiraKed  that  the 
record  of  the  scheduled  U  S  carriers  for 
safety,  rellabllitv.  and  qualitv  of  .service  con- 
tinues us  upward  course 

NEED     NEW     Pl'BlIC     POLICY       Jt 

Finally.  I  think  we  can  afford  to  enjny  a 
renewed  sense  of  confidence  in  our  govern- 
mental leadership  .it  State.  Transportation, 
and  C.-VB  We  a''e  im^st  fortunate  In  the  midst 
of  these  stormy  skie.s  that  President  Nixon 
has  put  in  the  Washington  cockpit  both  ex- 
perienced and  intellectual  men  of  great  in- 
tegrity  and   responsibility 

In  closing,  I  would  suggest  that  we  re- 
dedirate  ourselves  i)  the  community  of  in- 
terest we  all  share  in  an  economically  sound 
and  techtio!oeic:01y  efficient  and  dynamically 
cjnipetitsve  ci\il  air  transport  system 

I  think  we  can  naviga'e  between  the  thun- 
derstorm of  "the  more  the  merrier  "  and  "Mt 
Monopoly"  on  th<?  other  side  I  think  we  cm 
and  should  abandon  the  recent  tendency  to- 
ward iiuLltiplicacion  of  carriers  and  the  iii- 
evitahle  .iddltion  of  deMcits 

I  think  its  only  fair  to  say  that  the  world 
does  not  owe  the  supplemental  a  living,  nor 
dees  It  owe  the  scheduled  carriers  a  sanctu- 
ary, bu"  It  does  ov,e  the  traveler  and  the  ship- 
per a  door-t.^-door.  dock-tu-dock  system  of 
safe  and  efficient  ccinmun  carriage  by  regu- 
lated public  utilities  I  think  it's  true,  and 
certainly  recent  negotiations  in  Japan  and 
Malaysia  h.ive  been  good  e.vamples.  that  t^e 
international    cajrriers   of    the    United   Stales 
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should  be  assured  a  fair,  full  and  equal  op- 
portunity to  compete  with  our  friends  abroad, 
whether  as  individual  carriers  or  in  pool. 
And,  I  do  think,  despite  the  current  squalls, 
that  we  can  pull  out  of  this  current  descent 
and  ascend  to  higher  heights  of  public  serv- 
ice and  economy  on  the  wings  of  a  strong 
new,  public  policy. 

Questions  and  Answers 
Q.  Can  ymi  please  comment  on  mergers? 
Halaby.  The  subject  of  mergers  has  been 
covered  recently  in  two.  public  statements, 
one  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, who  stated  that  there  was  under  de- 
velopment within  the  federal  government  a 
policy  regarding  mergers  I'm  sure  that  all 
of  you  in  this  room  are  as  curious  and  as 
anxious  about  this  proposed  policy  as  we  are. 
We    await    that   with    great    interest. 

The  other  was  a  statement  by  the  Chair- 
man of  Pan  Am  to  the  effect  that  Pan 
.\m  was  considering  the  subject  of  mergers. 
I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  as  a  result  of 
the  very  great  proliferation  of  additional  car- 
riers, both  domestic  and  international,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  active  studies  among  al- 
most all  of  the  managements,  particularly 
of  the  trunks 

There  have  been  discussions  with  one  or 
two  carriers,  and  I'm  sure  there  will  be  more. 
We  have  no  merger  under  negotiation  or  in 
prospect.  We  do.  however,  feel  that  this  may 
be  one  way  to  strengthen  this  international 
air  transjxjrt  system  and  assure  a  greater  U  S. 
share  of  It 

Q.  I  wander  if  I  might  ask  i/  you  liare 
any  comments  about  recent  reports  oj  Pan 
Am  interest  in  the  TU-144? 

H.^LABY  I  guess  anyone  who  goes  to  Mos- 
cow these  days  comes  back  with  something 
in  addition,  perhaps,  a  bottle  of  vodka  and  a 
tin  of  caviar  I  came  back  with  a  story  that's 
followed  me  all  around  the  world,  and  It 
seems  to  be  the  only  thing  of  sharp  Inter- 
est, particularly  to  loreign  journalists.  That 
was,  why  did  we  go  to  Moscow  to  look  at  the 
TU-144  '  You  recall  a  couple  of  months  ago. 
we  in  the  Paris  Air  Show  agreed  with  the 
Russians  that  thev  could  see  the  747.  and  we 
would  like  to  .see  the  TU-144,  which  had  only 
been  briefly  shown  to  journalists  In  Moscow 
one  afternoon  in  the  Spring 

We  got  together  a  balanced  team  including 
the  Chairman  of  the  Airline  Supersonic  Ad- 
visorv  Conunitlee  a  Pan  Am  test  pilot  and 
engineer,  and  the  Vice  President  m  charge 
of  Development  at  Boeing,  and  we  went  over 
and  liad  several  days  of  very  interesting 
observations  and  discussions  with  the  Rus- 
sians, They  didn't  offer  us  the  sale  of  a 
TU  144  and  we  didn't  offer  to  buy  one.  but 
It  raised  speculation  that  we  might  be  there 
as  a  purchiuslng  mission  rather  than  as  a 
technical  evaluation  group 

I  said  then  and  have  repeatedly  said  we 
are  fortunate  that  there  are  three  supersonic 
vehicles  under  development;  four.  If  you 
count  the  Concorde  'wice,  because  of  the  two 
national  Industries  developing  it  And.  out 
of  this  competition  we  will  get  another  burst 
of  speed  which  Is  what  we've  been  selling  all 
these  years,  the  conservation  of  time. 

When  I  hear  that  we  aren't  conservation- 
ists. I  net  pretty  mad.  There  is  no  more  con- 
serving group  of  people  In  the  world  than 
the  airline  Industry.  In  terms  of  safety  and 
research  into  measvirlng  noise,  in  terms  of 
compressing  the  world  in  terms  of  conserving 
time  Now  there  can  be  visualized  a  situation 
in  which  Pan  Am  and  other  carriers  would 
consider  the  purchase  or  lease  of  a  TU-144. 
And  those  conditions  are  that  either  for 
political  or  technical  reasons  the  Concorde 
or  the  Boeing  SST  does  not  go  forward  Into 
full  economic  development — and  Aeroflot 
puts  the  TU-144  on  the  world's  routes. 

We  would  certa-.nly  not  sit  comfortably 
watching  even  on  a  thin  route  like  the  Mos- 
cow-New York  route  Aeroflot  flying  the  At- 
lantic   In    three    an    a    half    hours    while    we 
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continued  to  fly  It  in  eight  hours.  That's  a 
long  answer  but  I  think  it's  a  fair  one 

Q.  Can  you  please  comment  on  discount 
fares'' 

Halaby.  Well.  I've  been  called  from  this 
f>odlum  Captain  Ahab,  and.  as  I  remember  It. 
he  was  out  to  harpoon  the  white  whale.  I 
certainly  have  no  such  aim.  no  matter  how 
fat  these  flsh  get,  I  don't  have  any  desire  to 
harpoon  them.  I  would  like  to  see  them  swim 
and  feed  in  protected  water,  you  might  say, 
in  an  area  that's  well  defined,  rather  than 
swallow  up  the  whole  ocean.  Now  our  pri- 
mary aim  Is  to  fill  the  seats  of  a  fleet  of 
about  160  Jets— 25  of  which  will  be  747s  by 
the  end  of  next  summer — and  to  fill  those 
seats  we  want  regular  fares.  First  Class  and 
Economy  that  are  largely  designed  for  busi- 
ness and  some  pleasure  travel. 

Second,  we  want  some  kind  of  bulk  fare, 
some  kind  of  wholesale  fare.  If  you  will, 
bought  In  advance,  that  will  stimulate  new 
travel  that  might  otherwise  have  gone  to 
our  own  charters  or  the  charters  of  others. 
And  third,  since  it's  always  been  our  policy 
in  Pan  Am  for  30  years  now  to  offer  the  lower 
fare  whenever  we  can,  we  want  a  lower  indi- 
vidual excursion  fare  that  will  generate  iis 
much  new  business  in  the  pleasure  travel 
market  as  possible 

But  having  said  that.  It's  much  easier  to 
say  than  get  agreement  In  lATA  on  such  a 
fare  I  don't  want  to  be  ex  parte — but  I  Just 
hope  that  early  next  week  while  the  delibera- 
tions in  Lausanne  are  at  a  criticiU  point:  that 
is.  whether  to  reach  agreement  or  to  go  into 
a  devastating,  chaotic  kind  of  fare  warfare^ 
I  hope  that  It  will  be  possible  for  them  to 
hear  a  clear  voice  from  Washington  which 
savs  that  at  least  for  1970.  the  bulk-inclusive 
unir  Is  acceptable  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, knowing  that  we'll  go  fon^-ard  Into 
more  simplified  fares  in  the  future. 

Q.  Is  Pan  Am  starting  its  oicn  supplvrvrn- 
tal  airline? 

Halaby.  I  think  non-sked  and  supplemen- 
tal originally  had  a  meaning.  Now  they're 
in  doubt.  We  have  a  charter  service  in  Pan 
Am  and  have  had  for  years.  It's  been  severely 
inhibited  and  limited  by  CAB  regulations 
and  by  the  diversion  of  aircraft,  as  many 
as  17  out  of  our  fleet,  to  support  the  gov- 
vernment  In  Vietnam— the  R&R  and  the 
regular  MAC  lift  So  we've  always  had  in 
that  sense  a  supplement  to  our  regular 
scheduled  service,  and  this  summer  we  of- 
fered more  charters  than  last  summer,  and 
next  summer  I  think  we  will  offer  still  more 
charters.  But  the  Idea  of  buying  or  setting 
up  a  unique  .sort  of  supplemental  airline 
within  Pan  Am  is  not  envisaged  at  this  time. 
How  much  more  charter  capacity  we  offer 
will    depend    upon    market    conditions. 

Q  Is  It  yonr  impression  that  the  Russians 
have  more  than  one  prototype  of  the  TU- 
144? 

Halaby.  Let  me  tell  you  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  that  visit  that  we  made  to  Moscow. 
I  found  a  whole  new  attitude  among  the 
Russian  aeronautical  experts,  one  of  confi- 
dence and  candor  and  openness  that  I  had 
never  previously  experienced  In  about  eight 
years  of  dealing  with  them  as  a  government 
official    and    as    an    airline    executive 

They  told  us  more,  they  gave  us  direct. 
full  answers.  We  sat  for  an  hour  or  so  in 
the  cockpit  with  a  very  competent  fst  pilot. 
And  there  was  nothing  sacred  or  secret  On 
the  other  hand,  they  dont  have  all  the  data 
at  their  fingertips  that  the  British.  French 
and  American  test  pilots  and  engineers 
would  make  available.  When  we  asked  them 
whether  there  was  a  second  prototype  fljlng. 
they  said  that  there  was  not  at  that  time. 
Now  whether  there  is  or  not,  is  another 
matter,  but  all  of  the  other  answers  that 
they  gave  us  were  direct  and  plausible,  and 
it's  a  rather  remarkable  technological  tour 
de  force  to  have  gone  supersonic  at  the  end 
of  25  hours  of  flight  time.  As  you  know, 
the   Concorde   has.    I    think,    reached   about 
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1  15  or  2  after  almost  200  hours.  Now  again 
this  could  be  part  of  the  promotion,  but 
according  to  the  pilot  and  the  engineers.  -U^e 
airplane  was  taken  through  the  transonic 
into  the  mach  1.35  supersonic  range  with 
confidence  and  with   predicted   results. 

What  the  economics  of  the  airplane  will 
be  there  Is  a  shaking  of  the  head  because 
they  dont  have  the  kind  of  data  required  for 
airline  economic  analysis.  And  of  course  the 
Concorde  doesn't  either,  and  It  will  be  very, 
verv  important  to  the  operators  of  any  of 
these  airplanes  to  know  that  there  are  many 
many  hours- many,  many  missions,  you 
might  sav,  and  certainly  tens  and  maybe 
hundreds"  of  hours  at  supersonic  cruise  be- 
fore we  have  to  buy. 

We  do  not  want  any  of  these  overlapping 
programs  where  with  a  half  finished  flight 
test  program,  production  commitments  are 
made  on  an  airplane  as  costly  and  important 
as  this  one  So  whereas  I'm  still  a  super- 
sonophlle.  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  felt 
that  we  should  rush  Into  the  production 
phase.  We  should  move  very  rapidly  through 
the  flight  test  phase,  and  I'm  glad  to  see 
we  are  at  least  taxiing  away  from  the  de- 
velopment  ramp  at  this  point. 

Thank  vou  very  much  for  my  opportunity 
to  be  here  and  for  your  kind  attention. 


ZULUS  CANNOT  SEE  "ZULU- 
SOUTH  AFRICA 


IN 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20,  1969 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  a 
society  begins  drawing  invidious  distinc- 
tions "between  its  citizens,  ■wonderland  is 
entered.  The  following  story  would  be 
humorous  if  it  were  fiction.  But  it  is 
about  South  Africa  and  real  people  are 
being  subjected  to  these  remarkable 
movie  regulations. 

As  usual  the  South  African  whites  say : 
It  Is  we.  the  people  of  South  Africa,  who 
understand  the  Bantu. 


Few  whites  in  South  Africa  ever  think 
to  a.sk  the  black  South  African  what  he 
wants.  _ 

The  article  from  the  New  York  Times, 
November  17,  1969,  follows: 
ZULU'  Can't  See  "Zulu  "  in  South  Ajrica 

Johannesburg.  South  Africa.  November 
16  —Five  hundred  Zulus  waving  property- 
room  assagais— or  spears-helped  make  a 
movie  called  ■Zulu"  on  location  in  South 
Af-ica  a  few  vears  ago.  It  dealt  with  the  bat- 
tle of  Rorke.sdrift  where  about  80  British  sol- 
diers held  out  against  an  overwhelming  force 
of  Zu'.u  impis.  or  battle  divisions,  on  Jan. 
22-23.  1879 

But  noi  one  of  the  500  extras  nor  any  of 
South  .'Vfricas  15  million  blacks  has  seen  the 
movie  although  it  has  made  the  circuit  of 
local  theaters  twice 

South  Africa's  Publications  Control  Board, 
an  autonomous  body,  decided  that  the  movie 
was  not  fit  for  black  Airican  consumption. 
Pre.'umably  the  censors  felt  it  might  give  the 
now  docile  Zulus  the  Idea  of  taking  up  their 
assagais  again. 

In  South  Africa  apartheid  policies  are  as 
strict  on  movie-going  as  they  are  on  living 
areas,  jobs  and  the  use  of  public  transport. 

MOVIES    ARE    LIMITED 

Movies  banned  to  nonwhltes  have  Included 
"The  Incident,"  "Sweet  Charity."  "The  De- 
tective "  "Prudence  and  the  Pill."  "The  Bos- 
ton  Strangler,"    "Rosemary's    Baby."    "West 
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Side    Story."    "Africa    Addlo,"     "The    Merce- 
naries,"  '•  Valley  of  the  Dolls,"  and  "Che! 

Black  Africans,  but  not  coloreds  or  Indians, 
have   been   forbidden   to   see    "Tom   Jones 
"The  Dirty  Dozen,"  "Darltog."  "The  Magmfl- 
cent     Seven,"    "Prom     Russia    with    Love, 
"Spartacus,"  "A  Farewell  to  Arms,"  and  '  One 
Hundred  Rifles,  "  which  starred  a  Negro  actor. 

Jim  Brown.  ,  ,     ^  ,„  „ 

A  black  African  recently  complained  in  a 
letter  to  a  nonwhite  weekly  newspaper  that 
black  Africans  are  allowed  to  see  only  'sec- 
ond rate  secret-service  films  and  rather  low- 
tvpe  Westerns." 
"  Recent  titles  at  Johannesburg  theaters  for 
black  Africans  Included  "Booted  Baby 
"Busted  B066,"  "Glory  Guys.  "  '"  Track  of 
Thunder,"  "Long  Ride  from  Hell,"  "Stage 
Struck,"  ""Kiss  the  Girls  and  Make  Them 
Die  "  and  "Tarzan  and  the  Huntrees." 

Film  makers  here  estimate  that  only  7  per 
cent  of  the  black  African  population  has  ever 
seen  a  movie.  This  Is  due  In  part  to  a  short- 
age of  theaters.  Soweto,  a  sprawling  African 
township  outside  Johannesburg  with  a  popu- 
lation of  600,000,  has  just  opened  its  second 
movie  theater.  Curfews,  township  crime  and 
inadequate  transport  limit  movie-going. 

There  are  a  few  multiracial  movie  theaters 
in  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 

DEMAND     INCREASING 

■Not  for  Bantu  No  children  4-12"  is  the 
notice     frequently     displayed     outside     box 

offices.  ,       ,   _  , 

\s  black  Africans  become  more  urbanized 
and  better  educated  and  as  their  Importance 
as  consumers  grows,  the  demand  for  better 
movies  Increases. 

Mrs  D  Mablletsa.  director  of  a  wellare 
center  in  Alexandria  Township— a  shanty 
town  outside  Johannesburg— says:  'Clnema- 
goin-'  is  an  aspect  of  our  new  township  cul- 
ture" Standards  and  aspirations  are  rising. 
More  and  more  Africans  have  radios  and 
they  are  asking:   'If  you  can  hear  why  not 

s Iso  sgg'' ' 

Johannesburg's  Urban  Bantu  Council  re- 
cently attacked  the  Publications  Control 
Board's  restrictions.  "The  judgment  of  a  par- 
ticular group  is  being  imposed  on  the  free- 
dom of  choice  of  the  whole  African  com- 
munltv."  It  said. 

Censorship  has  become  harsher  as  the  at- 
Tittides  of  international  film-makers  have 
changed  The  freer  u.-e  of  sex.  the  appearance 
of  Negroes  in  dignified  and  leading  roles  and 
The  "rowing  emphasis  on  civil  rights  makes 
movres  increasingly  unaccepta'^le  to  the 
South  African  censors. 

One  certificate  issued  by  the  cenrcr^  taid 
•No  bantu.  No  per-sons  4-12    Excislcnb:  elim- 
inate shot  of  white  man  kissing  colored  girl. 
Eliminate  whole  of  bed  .scene" 
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produce  films  to  their  liking  than  Hollywood, 
Moscow  or  Peking."' 

Mr  Pieterse  is  starting  with  a  James 
Bond-t>-pe  series  of  films.  Another  local 
movie-maker.  Anthony  Handiey.  has  already 
begun  filming  "Knockout. "  the  first  of  a  pro- 
jected series  of  movies  The  theme  is  boxing 
instead  of  espionage. 


ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT-DAY  ISRAEL 


LOCAL     MOVIES     PLANNED 

It  is  estimated  that  eieht  times  as  many 
Alms  are  banned  to  Africans  as  to  whites. 

South  Africa's  small  movie  industry  Is 
planning  to  cash  m  on  this  movie  starvation. 
Encouraged  by  a  recent  Goveriunent  deci- 
sion to  increase  stibsidles  for  films  in  Afri- 
kaans—the language  of  most  of  South  Af- 
rica's whites— two  groups  have  announced 
plans  to  make  films  specifically  for  African 
consumption. 

Thir'v-vear-old  Andre  Pieterse.  who  built 
np  a  massive  chain  of  drive-m  movies,  has 
set  up  a  new  organization  called  Film  Trust. 
■South  Africa  has  a  rejponsibility  toward  us 
Bantu  people."  he  says  "My  plan  is  to  de- 
velop a  Bantu  film  industry  with  an  esti- 
mated annual  turnover  of  25  million  rand 
(about  $35-milllon)." 

••The  choice  of  Imported  films  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  since  liberal  and  per- 
missive thinking  seems  to  predominate  in 
most  overseas  films."  he  says.  'I  intend  to 
make  South  Africa  the  Hollywood  of  Africa. 
It  is  we.  the  people  of  South  Africa,  who  un- 
derstand the   Bantu.  We  are   better   able  to 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  November  21,  1969 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
Robert  Mason,  the  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot,  has  written  an  illumi- 
nating analysis  of  present-day  Israel, 
based  on  a  recent  visit  to  that  country. 
Mr  Mason  gives  clear  insight  into  the 
thinking  of  Israel"s  leaders  today.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article,  en- 
titled "War  and  Peace  in  Israel."  pub- 
lished in  the  Virginian-Pilot  of  Novem- 
ber 16.  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
R  pm&rks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

■A     PATIENT     People  "—War     and     Peace     in 

Israel 

(By  Robert  Mason) 

Jerusalem —A   Joke  here  Is  that   Israel   is 

the  most  peaceful  of  nations— that  she  has  a 

piece  of  Eg>'pt.  a  piece  of  Jordan,  and  a  piece 

of  Syria.  If  the  humor  is  grim,  the  spirit  is 

lively. 

For  at  the  borders  there  is  the  appearance 
of  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  his  Cuban 
excursion  a  bullv  little  war  Israeli  soldiers 
on  leave  from  it  or  preparing  to  enter  it  wear 
pride  as  conspicuously  as  they  wear  sub- 
machine guns  Girls  being  trained  for  back- 
up military  dutv  clamor  for  paratrooper 
qualification.  Hup'  Hup'  Hup'  That  is  the 
motto  of  the  Israeli  vouth— of  the  -secret 
weapon  '  m  David  Ben-Gurions  phrase,  that 
won  the  Six-Day  War  ;  f  .June  ^967  and  today 
is  the  world's  most  highly  motivated  figh.ing 
machine.  , 

If    older    Israeli    he.ids   look   more   ?ober.y 
toward   Cairo.   Amm.in.   and   Damascus,  it    is 
with  no  less  confidence    There  is  mucli  jus- 
tification   for    this    national    attitude     The 
Sinai     PeninsuLi.     where     Presiden-     GamaJ 
Abdel   Nasser  oi    the  United   Arab  Republic 
massed   more   than   a  thousand  tanks   m  his 
Ill-fated   attempt  to  destroy   Israel   two   and 
a   hall   vears   ago.   now  is  an   Israeli   buffer 
zone    occupied    and    lortified.    Having    been 
pushed    westward   to    the   River   Jordan    and 
the  Dead  Sea.  Jordanians  have  lost  still  more 
of  the  lerntorial  avantage  tha.t  lent  credence 
to   the  Arab   threat   to  kick   Israel   '.nto  the 
Mediterranean.  And  the  Golan  Heights,  from 
which  Syrian  guns  scowled  as  wTtheringly  on 
Israeli  farmland  as  the  relentless  sun.  have 
been  turned  into  a  museum  of  arms  wreckage 
under  the  Shield  of  David. 

Israel  therefore  is  geographically  stronger 
tenfold  than  in  1967  The  13-power  Arao 
Summit  Conference,  which  Colonel  Nasser 
has  organized  for  next  month,  must  face  up 
to  that  hard  fact.  Although  Nasserism  has 
been  resupplied  with  Russian  weapons  :uid 
is  belter  prepared— by  experience,  if  nothing 
else— than  before,  this  question  remains: 
does  It  dare  risk  a  second  and  possibly  fatal 
humiliation  bv  extending  its  terrorist  raids 
and  other  harai^smg  tames,  including  rorket 
firp  ■'.nd,  just  U-itcly.  naval  shelling,  into  an 
a;i-c:u-  ofTensive? 
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The  Israeli  milltAry  establishment  seema 
to  think  not.  Both  it  and  the  diplomatic 
corps  nsk,  Indeed,  how  long  the  Arab  states 
can  maintain  their  current  tactics  without 
losing  control  of  their  armies  and  population. 
During  the  week  that  Colonel  Nasser  wa« 
bidding  his  friends  to  Morocco,  an  Israeli 
military  official  dzperlenced  In  both  combat 
and  Intelligence  affairs  said  approximately 
this: 

Israel  holds  the  initiative  especially  in 
the  air  Every  Egyptian  gTonnd-to-:ilr  mis- 
sile site  along  the  Suez  Canal  has  been  si- 
lenced. There  continues  to  be  a  military 
problem  on  the  Suez  and  the  northeastern 
borders,  but  It  Is  a  much  simpler  pr->blem 
than  In  1966  'We  have  taken  a  great  leap 
forward,  I.^raell  style."  A  part  of  the  di- 
minished problem  is  Russian  hardw.^re  and 
Influence;  the  3.000  to  5.000  Russian  advisers 
in  Egypt  and  Syria  engage  In  planning  as 
well  as  training,  down  to  the  battalion  level : 
"We  flght  an  army  of  Russian  br.ilns.  but 
forturLately  of  Egyptian  pilots  and  Egyptian 
soldiers."  The  Fatah  commandos  are  a  nui- 
sance— "a  bloody  nuisance" but  they  have 

failed  In  limited  objectives  and  the  Arab 
leaders  know  they  are  Incapable  of  destroy- 
ing Israeli  bases  Meanwhile.  Israel  Is  quite 
prepared  to  live  with  her  military  problem 
for  as  long  as  she  has  to — "and  we  are  known 
to  be.  t  think,  a  patient  people." 

A  question  that  enters  both  military  and 
diplomatic  dlacuwions  of  the  border  warfare 
la  the  durability  of  Arab  patience.  A  high 
Israeli  official  said  In  the  course  of  a  morn- 
ing's dlsciisslon: 

King  Hussein  would  like  to  settle  Jordan's 
problems  with  Israel:  "he  doesn't  dream 
the  dreams  that  Nasser  does"  A  fear  of 
stigma  among  his  Arab  neighbors  stays  him. 
Lebanon,  which  did  not  enter  the  Six-Day 
War.  remains  relatively  friendly  How  long 
Nasser  can  feed  his  generals  on  defeats  and 
hlB  population  on  lies  la  anybody's  guess — 
although  in  a  place  like  Egypt  It  Is  easy  to  He. 
Syria  remains  the  most  extreme  of  the  Arab 
states;  she  Is  exporting  terrorists  Into  Leb- 
anon, from  where  they  hit  and  run  and  oc- 
casionally Infiltrate  Into  Israeli  villages.  But 
the  Israeli  Army  la  Just  40  miles  from  Da- 
mascus and  could  march  there  tomorrow. 

This  official  and  a  career  diplomat  em- 
phasized that  the  basic  ix)Iltical  problem  in 
the  Middle  East  Is  to  persuade  the  Arabs 
to  recognize  that  Israel  not  only  exists  biit 
Is  here  to  sts.y;  all  boundary  Issues  will  be 
meaningless  until  Israel's  legality  Is  ac- 
knowledged. "We  want  to  make  peace,  but 
not  by  remote  control,"  the  official  said. 
"There  will  have  to  be  a  direct  confrontation 
at  the  peace  table." 

Tha*;  Is  .i  sticking  p>oint.  when  Prime  Min- 
ister Golda  Melr  visited  President  Nixon  In 
Washington  recently,  she  presumably  was 
urged  bv  him  to  accept  some  sort  of  media- 
tion. But  Mrs  Melr.  busy  these  days  at  or- 
ganizing a  new  Israeli  Government  following 
this  month's  elections  that  endorsed  her 
strong  middle  course,  in  a  two-hour  Inter- 
view a  few  dvvs  ago  m.ide  it  .ibiindantly 
cleir  that  she  wUl  yield  neither  to  the  Nas- 
ser-led '.lernanJ  that  Israel  surrender  the 
grounds  seized  In  the  Six  Day  War  nor  to 
E.\st-West  pre.ssures  to  bring  about  Big  Pow- 
er intervention, 

Israel  is  ready  to  sit  down  with  any  of 
the  Arab  states,  singly  or  collectively,  she 
said.  "We  accepted  our  borders  as  they 
were  i.'i  1967."  slie  noted,  "but  our  neigh- 
bors made  war  This  only  proves  to  us  that 
those  ^)orders  uore  not  safe — and  the  Arabs 
taught  us  that  lesson." 

So  while  Israel  will  talk  with  the  powers 
she  overwhelmed  and  app;»rently  will  com- 
promne.  certainly  as  to  the  Slnal  and  the 
West  Bank,  she  has  no  idea  of  weakening 
herself  strategically  Most  clearly  she  will 
not  triHt  the  United  Nations  to  solve  the 
Aribs'  quarrel  with  her.  the  U  N.'s  han- 
dling of  the  1956-57  Suez  shootout,  and  then 
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Secretary  General  U  Thant's  accommoda- 
tion of  Nasser  In  1967  through  removal  of 
the  0.N  Emergency  Force  from  the 
Gaza,  has  left  bitter  memories.  "Interna- 
tional organizations  are  not  popular  here," 
Mrs.    Meir    mused    In    flne    understatement. 

Sometimes  It  Is  suggested  that  Jerusalem 
Is  the  key  to  Middle  Eastern  harmony — that 
If  Israel  would  give  up  control  of  the  Old 
City  and  Its  holy  places,  all  other  pieces 
of  the  territorial  puzzle  would  fall  Into  place. 
But  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  Israel 
will  allow  her  capital  to  become  again  a  di- 
vided city. 

"We  were  preptired,  with  broken  heart,  to 
see  Internationalized  Jerusalem  according  to 
the  U.N.  decision  of  1947,"  said  Mrs.  Melr. 
"And  then  we  lived  for  20  years  in  a  divided 
Jerusalem;  and  all  the  good  people  In  the 
world  think  It  terrible  that  we  used  force  In 
the  occupation  of  the  Old  City.  I  always  want 
to  know  by  what  decree  of  the  God  Almighty 
did  I  King]  Abdullah  |oI  Trans- Jordan )  get 
to  Jerusalem  In  the  War  of  1948  when  he 
attacked  us. 

"Th«  difference  is  that  when  Abdullah  oc- 
cupied the  Old  City  every  single  Jew,  even 
those  who  had  lived  there  for  generations, 
had  to  leave,  and  during  20  years  no  Jew 
was  allowed  to  go  to  the  holy  places.  When 
we  occupied  the  Old  City  of  Jeruealem,  It 
was  thrown  open  to  everybody:  and  cer- 
tainly everybody  there  of  the  Arab  popula- 
tion— 60,000  or  70,000  of  them — can  go  to 
any  holy  place  that  is  holy  for  him,  whether 
It  Is  Christian,  Moslem,  or  Jewish." 

If  Israel  determlnaitlon  Is  solid.  If  Israeli 
confidence  Is  monumental.  If  Israel  hopes 
are  high,  the  Six-Day  War  and  the  two  cani- 
palgns  before  It,  plus  the  continuing  after- 
math, nevertheless  are  expensive,  worri- 
some, and  difficult.  Although  the  border 
struggle  Is  Invisible  In  90  p>er  cent  of  the  na- 
tion. It  is  felt  everywhere.  Israeli  Income 
taxes  are  the  highest  In  the  world,  and  so, 
at  $1,400,  Is  the  per -capita  national  debt. 
Defense  is  costing  three  times  what  It  did  in 
1966 — about  20  per  cent  of  the  Groes  Na- 
tional Product,  as  contrasted  to  9  per  cent 
in  the  United  States.  Every  boy  and  girl  la 
drafted  Into  the  amaed  forces  at  age  18,  the 
boys  for  three  years,  the  girls  for  30  months, 
and  every  man  remains  In  the  reserves  until 
55  ( the  maximum  age  having  been  raised 
from  50  this  month).  Reserves  rob  the  labor 
force  of  10  per  cent  of  Its  total,  and  the 
Israeli  labor  force  In  a  peaceful  time  would 
be  lean  enough. 

Moreover,  the  occupation  of  captured  ter- 
ritory, the  West  Bank  especially.  Is  mili- 
tarily taxing  and  politically  embarrassing. 
Along  the  Jordan  and  in  the  Slnal  "acts  of 
resistance  are  multiplying"  and  "repression 
Is  severe."  the  foreign  editor  of  The  Times 
of  London  wrote  recently.  "As  yet  the  stage 
of  heavy  reprisals  and  collective  punish- 
ments has  not  been  reached.  But  eventually, 
if  things  go  as  they  are  now.  it  will  come." 

One  who  has  Just  traveled  through  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  and  Sinai  to  the  Suez 
Canal  Is  entitled  to  believe  the  British 
Journalist  exaggerated  Indeed,  the  Israelis 
over  the  past  two  years  have  undertaken 
dllUgently  and  intelligently  to  Improve  the 
West  Bank  Arabs'  lot  through  Industrial  em- 
ployment and  modernized  farming.  The 
Israeli  colonel  commanding  one  of  the  West 
Bank's  seven  military  districts  said  his  re- 
lations with  the  100.000  Arabs  under  him 
are  excellent.  A  tenth  of  them  are  commut- 
ing Into  Israel  for  work  that  pays  three 
times  the  Arab  rate.  "We  are  trying  to  con- 
vince Arabs  that  It  Is  possible  to  live  with 
Jews."  he  said.  That  Is  Israeli  policy;  Israel 
understands  well  enough  that  the  West 
Bank  Is  a  show  window  for  the  Arab  world 
beyond  It 

Yet  the  colonel  conceded  that  In  1969 
there  have  been  30  terrorist  Incidents  In  his 
district  that  cost  four  Arab  and  two  Jewish 
lives.  (Most  of  the  troublemakers  come  from 
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outside,  he  added — a  contention  parodls- 
tlcally  familiar  to  a  Southerner's  ears.)  In 
reprisal  the  Isr.iell  military  has  destroyed 
about  250  Arab  houses — far  fewer.  Its  spokes- 
men Insist,  than  The  Times  editor  reported. 
The  reprisals  are  a  painful  subject  In  Israel, 
yet  the  military  Justifies  them  as  a  dis- 
couragement to  terrorism  and  contribution 
to  civil  stability.  Jordanian  law  applies 
throughout  the  West  Bank,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Israeli  military  through 
Jordanian  local  officials.  About  a  fourth  of 
the  punishment  accorded  the  West  Bank's 
2.000  prisoners  was  by  administrative  rather 
than  Judicial  process,  and  some  of  It  may 
have  been  of  a  drumhead  sort.  Still,  Arabs 
who  fled  after  the  fighting  are  returning  to 
the  West  Bank  In  increasing  numbers  and 
now  total  upwards  of  30.000. 

Conditions  In  the  Gaza  Strip  and  the  Slnal 
are  not  uniformly  pleasant,  if  one  may  bor- 
row understatement  from  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. Mrs.  Melr's  words  on  the  subject  are 
these: 

"We  are  not  taking  It  upon  ourselves  to 
solve  the  refugee  problem  that  Is  21  years 
old.  Not  only  because  we  are  not  the  ones 
who  created  this  problem,  but  If  this  prob- 
lem was  not  solved  until  now.  It  was  be- 
cause the  Arab  states  refused  to  solve  it. 
They  wanted  It  to  be  as  It  Is  In  order  to  use 
It  as  a  weapon  against  Israel  without  any 
consideration  as  to  the  human  factor.  An- 
other thing  that  Is  necessary  to  know  Is  that 
In  1948.  when  the  Arab  refugee  problem  was 
created  by  the  leaders  of  the  Arab  states, 
there  was  also  another  refugee  problem. 
There  were  250,000  Jewish  refugees  In  Nazi 
camps  those  three  years  after  World  War  II. 
...  In  addition,  there  were  between  500,000 
and  600,000  Jews  who  came  to  us  from 
these  very  same  Arab  countries,  from  Iran 
and  Yemen,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Egypt,  Morocco, 
Tunisia,  and  so  on." 

Is  there  revenge,  then.  In  Israel's  refugee 
policy?  Mrs.  Melr's  reply  Is:  "As  long  as 
we  are  responsible  In  the  Western  Bank  and 
the  Gaza  for  people's  welfare — they  have 
nobody  else  to  go  to,  no  other  government 
will  be  responsible  for  their  welfare — we 
will  look  after  their  health  and  education 
and  their  housing  and  development.  TTiat 
we  are  prejjared  to  do,  as  It  Is  our  duty  to 
do  It — but  not  the  solution  of  the  refugee 
problem  if  It  means  resettlement  within 
our  borders." 

A  final  question  demands  consideration. 
What  Is  the  future  of  a  nation  whose  entire 
youth  Is  militarily  trained  and  alert — whose 
boy-girl  army  Is  gung-ho  to  a  superlative 
degree?  How  does  one  distinguish  between 
the  Israeli  youth  grandly  saluting  through  a 
tank's  hatch  from  that  goose-stepping  youth 
of  a  generation  ago?  If  the  girl  learning  to 
Are  a  light  weapon  near  Tel-Avlv  Is  a  na- 
tional heroine,  what  of  the  girl  who  takes 
her  ordnance  lessons  In  Peking? 

Avraham  Harman,  the  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States  who  now  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Hebrew  University  In  Jerusa- 
lem, may  provide  an  answer.  Once  the  Israeli 
soldier  takes  off  the  uniform  and  returns 
to  his  studies.  Dr.  Harman  noted,  he  will 
endure  no  regimentation  and  no  flag-waving. 
He  concerns  himself  with  a  few  friends  and 
his  books,  rejecting  the  Blg-Man-on-the 
Campus  role.  "The  easiest  way  to  break 
a  convocation  Is  to  present  a  speaker  who 
orates  about  youth  and  country  and  duty," 
said  Dr.  Harman. 

And  a  handsome  general  who  wears  both 
an  aviator's  wings  and  a  paratrooper's  badge, 
with  whom  this  writer  sat  over  Turkish  coffee 
one  evening,  may  have  provided  another 
clue.  'History  will  ejtamlne  us,"  he  said,  "as 
to  whether  we  could  win  the  war  and  could 
not  win  the  peace." 

A  nation  whose  generals  are  also  philoso- 
phers will  not  be  forever  comfortable  In  the 
hobnailed  boot. 
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PARTICIPATORY  DEMCX^RACY 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  TH^  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
"'Friday.  November  21,  1969 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
times  when  many  youths  are  charac- 
terized as  working  outside  our  political 
system,  a  group  in  Delaware  has  emerged 
that  is  working  actively  within  the  sys- 
tem to  effect  change. 

A  political  science  class  at  Wilming- 
ton. Del.,  College  has  undertaken  a  proj- 
ect to  aid  in  attempts  to  bring  about  elec- 
toral reform.  These  ambitious  youths 
have  contacted  Delaware  Gov,  Russell 
W  Peterson,  members  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  and  State  legislators  in 
their  quest  for  prompt  action  on  electoral 
reform.  Not  only  do  they  want  Congress 
to  pass  the  resolution  pertaining  to  direct 
popular  election  but  they  want  Delaware 
to  live  up  to  its  name,  the  First  State,  by 
ratifying  such  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment first. 

Their  actions  have  attracted  consider- 
able attention  in  Delaware.  I  commend 
them  for  their  great  exercise  in  partici- 
patory democracy.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  newspaper  article  written  by 
Joe  Distelheim,  and  published  in  the 
Wilmington  Morning  News  of  October 
24,  describing  their  efforts,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Seek  End  of  Electoral  College — Students 

To  Test  PoLrriCAL  Ststem 

(By  Joe  Distelheim) 

The  students   are  doing  the  testing   in   a 

political  science  class  at  Wilmington  College 

this  fall. 

They  are  testing  the  American — and  the 
Delaware — political  system  to  see  if,  and 
hov,%  it  responds  to  people  who  wish  to  use  It. 
The  Idea  Is  to  get  the  U.S.  Senate  to  pass 
the  proposed  amendment  allowing  direct 
election  of  presidents,  and  then  to  see  that 
Delaware  Is  the  first  state  to  ratify  it. 

In  this  age  of  demonstrations,  the  25  stu- 
dents in  the  class  are  willing  to  try  working 
through  channels 

The  Idea  of  trying  to  use  the  American 
political  process  came  from  the  class  instruc- 
tor, Thomas  L.  Little,  who.  not  colncldentally, 
is  a  state  representative.  The  decision  to  con- 
centrate on  the  proposed  amendment  was 
made  by   the  class. 

Little,  R-Deerhurst,  said  he  told  the  class 
at  the  beglnlng  of  the  term  that  "If  they  take 
the  time  to  learn  the  system,  they  can  change 
anything  they  want  to  change  .  .  .  that  it's 
more  productive  than  demonstrating."  So 
far,  the  students  seem  to  have  learned  that 
not  only  learning  but  work,  red  tape  and  a 
great  deal  of  waiting  are  Involved. 

The  proposed  26th  amendment,  which 
would  do  away  with  the  Electoral  College 
system,  ctxrrently  Is  in  the  U.S.  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  The  students  have  written 
to  all  three  members  of  Delaware's  congres- 
sional delegation,  first  to  find  out  about 
the  amending  process,  then  to  try  to  get 
the  amendment  to  Delaware  for  ratification 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Other  letters  have  gone  to  Gov.  Russell  W. 
Peterson,  asking  him  to  speed  the  amend- 
ment on  Its  way  to  the  General  Assembly  as 
soon  as  It  arrives,  and  Little,  chairman  of 
the  House  Elections  Committee. 

The  letter  to  the  governor  says,  in  part. 
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"considering  that  you  won  your  election  by 
such  a  slim  margin  of  the  popular  vote,  you 
should  be  able  to  realize  the  significance  of 
a  one-man,  one-vote  system."  (Peterson  won 
by  about  2.500  votes  last  November.) 

Yesterday  during  their  90-mlnute  class  in 
a  small  building  at  the  college  south  of  Wil- 
mington, the  students  discussed  going  to 
Washington  to  present  their  case  for  the 
amendment,  and  Little  filled  a  blackboard 
with  their  arguments  for  passage 

The  present  system  is  obeolete,  and  offers 
no  guarantee  that  the  Electoral  College  will 
vote  the  will  of  the  people,  one  list  said  in 
part. 

Under  the  heading  which  asked  why  Dela- 
ware should  be  the  first  to  ratify  the  amend- 
ment, it  was  noted  that  Delaware  was  first 
to  ratify  the  Constitution  which  set  up  the 
original  electoral  system,  and  that  ratifica- 
tion here  would  help  explode  the  theory  that 
small  states  do  not  want  to  change  the  elec- 
tion process. 

And,  there  was  a  list  In  which  the  students 
placed   their  criteria  for  a  political   system. 

"If  the  system  Is  so  infiexlble  that  It  can't 
be  changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  people, 
regardless  of  age,  then  we  need  another  sys- 
tem," Little  wrote  on  the  blackboard. 

He  stepped  back  and  asked,  "Is  that  too 
radical?"  No  one  thought  so. 

Members  of  the  class  have  done  all  the 
work  on  the  project,  although  Little  admits 
to  having  chipped  in  to  help  finance  the 
copying  of  the  letters. 

"The  hardest  part  was  finding  five  pieces 
of  letterhead  stationery,"  he  said  "I  wasn't 
going  tx3  help  them — It's  part  of  the  red  tape." 

The  fall  term  will  be  over  in  January,  but 
the  students  apparenUy  intend  to  follow 
through  on  their  project. 

"I  think  It's  going  to  work,  but  It  may  take 
a  little  tune,"  said  David  Newberry,  25,  of 
near  Wilmington,  "We'll  work  on  It  In  the 
middle  of  the  summer  If  necessary." 

Newberry,  Rudolph  and  Howard  Strlckler 
have  been  coordinating  the  project.  Rudolph, 

20,  is  from   North  East.  Md..   and   Strtckler. 

21.  from  Long  Island,  NY. 
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without  having  to  repeat  a  menu  for  30 
days. 

Alabama  has  over  500  square  miles  of  lake 
water. 

Alabama's  mineral  district  can  furnish 
enough  coal  to  cover  the  whole  of  England 
three  feet  deep. 

The  world's  largest  steam  electric  generat- 
ing plant  is  in  Alabama. 

Alabama  Is  the  home  of  the  first  appa- 
ratus   used    m    the    demonstration    of    the 

X-ray. 

Alabama  boasts  100  textile  mills  equipped 
with  1,701.000  spindles. 

Alabama  gave  the  world  Its  first  tee  mak- 
ing machinery. 

The  first  run  of  an  electric  street  car  was 
over  Alabama  streets. 

Alabama  has  the  distinction  of  having 
granted  the  first  diploma  ever  issued  to  a 
woman  by  any  chartered  Institution  author- 
ized to  confer  degrees. 

Auburn  University  was  the  first  southern 
college  to  establish  a  chair  of  electrical  en- 
gineering. 

The  first  railway  track  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  was  laid  in  Alabama. 

Alabama  has  over  1700  miles  of  navigable 
streams,  making  it  the  leading  State  In  the 
Nation  In  miles  of  navigable  waterways. 

Alabama  has  more  natural  resources  than 
any  other  area  of  Its  size  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 


A  PROGRAM  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  OP  STUDENTS 


THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20.  1969 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents  has  recently  sent  me  a 
list  of  some  of  the  factors  which  make 
Alabama  a  truly  valuable  asset  to  the 
United  States.  Not  listed,  but  most  im- 
portant of  all  are  the  3V2  mUlion  fine 
citizens  who.  like  Mrs.  N.  H.  Meeks  of 
Adamsvllle,  Ala.,  who  sent  me  the  follow- 
ing list,  are  working  together  to  make 
our  State  an  even  fairer,  better  place  for 
all  its  people.  I  am  proud  to  serve  as  one 
of  Alabama's  Representatives  and  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  few  of  our  beloved  State's  rich  assets: 
Statement  bt  Mas.  Meeks 

Alabama  Is  the  only  place  in  the  Nation 
where  Iron  ore,  coal  and  limestone,  neces- 
sary for  the  manufacture  of  steel,  are  found 
In  the  same  area. 

Alabama  Is  the  cast  Iron  pipe  capital  of 

the  world. 

Alabama  Is  one  of  the  world's  leading  pro- 
ducers of  boilers. 

"nie  Nation's  largest  exclusive  manufac- 
turer, in  Its  line,  of  toys  Is  In  Alabama. 

Alabama  farms  can  produce  enough  foods 
on  present  acreage  to  furnish  a  dally  menu, 
to  all  Its  citizens,  of  fancy  and  staple  foods. 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n.LiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
cans live  in  a  dynamic,  multiethnic 
society,  surroimded  by  the  wealth  of  cul- 
tural legacies  brought  to  this  Nation  by 
our  forefathers.  Fortunately,  they  have 
left  us  many  treasures  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe — the  vivid  beauty  of  their 
music,  drama,  dance,  and  art:  the  dis- 
tinctive flavor  of  their  folklore,  lan- 
guages, and  literature:  the  dignity  of 
their  values  and  beliefs.  Today,  these 
priceless  heirlooms  continue  to  nourish 
and  grace  the  American  heritage. 

This  Nation  thrives  on  a  deep  sense  of 
ethnic  community.  It  flourishes  on  the 
pride  of  origin  shared  by  its  people,  both 
as  committed  Americans  and  as  devoted 
individuals  with  strong  ties  to  their  own 
indigenous  neighborhoods  and  groups". 

In  the  past  century,  however,  our 
society  has  begim  to  deny  the  existence 
of  these  origins.  We  have  been  challeng- 
ing the  concept  of  ethnicity,  eroding  the 
delicate  tendrils  that  link  us  with  our 
past.  Indeed,  we  have  oversold  the  value 
of  homogenization,  sacrificing  the  di- 
versity of  our  pluralistic  society  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity. 

Consequently,  many  of  our  ethnic 
groups  have  developed  a  profound  sense 
of  cultural  inferiority — a  feeling  that 
they  are  second-best  Americans  because 
they  have  carefully  preserved  their  orig- 
inal languages,  their  customs  and  tradi- 
tions, and  their  unique  styles  of  life.  Some 
have  even  totally  forsaken  their  ethnic 
bonds. 

This  problem  pervades  every  city  and 
State,  every  comer  of  our  Nation.  In 
Chicago,  alone,  it  can  affect  the  lives  of 
at  least  30  percent  of  the  population,  who 
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are   foreign-bom   or   second-generation 

citizens. 

The  most  serious  casualties  of  this 
quasi-cultural  obliteration  have  been  the 
young.  Today,  our  Nation's  youth  are 
plagued  by  a  sense  of  rootlessness.  Many 
of  them  are  caught  up  in  a  malaise  of 
alienation  and  are  channeling  their  en- 
ergies to  a  search  for  identity. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  these  are  the  "For- 
gotten Young  Americans,"  with  no  feel- 
ing of  belonging  in  our  heterogeneous  so- 
ciety 

Society's  transmitters  of  cultural  val- 
ues, its  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
have  taught  these  young  people  nothing 
of  their  own  ethnic  backgrounds,  and 
this  omission  has  led  them  to  conclude 
that  their  heritage  has  no  status  in  the 
value  system  of  the  society.  Therefore, 
it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  so  many 
young  people  have  failed  to  develop  a 
positive  self-image. 

Typically,  their  school  history  les- 
sons teach  about  one  or  two  countries 
and  remain  indifferent  to  the  re.st  of  the 
world.  Their  art.  music,  literature,  and 
language  clas.ses  are  equally  narrow  and 
exclusive,  thus  reinforcing  a  distorted 
picture  of  their  environment  and  an- 
cestry. 

Such  a  pernicious  educational  defi- 
ciency warrants  the  attention  of  our  en- 
tire population  and  of  Members  of  the 
Congress,  as  its  representatives. 

To  remediy  this  situation,  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  14910,  "The  Ethnic  Herit- 
age Studies  Centers  Act  of  1969."  This 
act  would  establish  a  number  of  Ethnic 
Heritage  Studies  Centers,  each  devoted 
to  the  development  of  curriculum  ma- 
terials dealing  with  one  ethnic  group  of 
one  regional  group  of  ethnic  cultures,  for 
use  in  elementary  and  secondaiT  schools. 
Such  materials  would  pertain  to  a  par- 
ticular group's  histor>'.  geography,  so- 
ciety, literature,  art,  music,  language, 
drama,  economy,  and  general  culture,  and 
to  the  group's  contributions  to  the  Amer- 
ican heritage. 

Each  center  would  also  train  teachers 
to  use  these  materials  and  would  make 
them  widely  available  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  throughout  the  United 
States.  Teachers  could  utilize  these  cur- 
liculum  packages  as  study  units  in  their 
resiular  classes  or  as  the  basis  for  creat- 
ing totally  new  types  of  educational  pro- 
grams. 

An  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Center 
would  be  operated  by  public  or  private 
nonprofit  educational  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations. To  desisn  and  Implement  its 
programs,  each  center  would  draw  on 
the  e.xisting  resources  of  colleges  and 
universities,  the  expertise  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers,  and  the 
special  knowledge  of  ethnic  groups  in 
local  communities  as  well  as  foreign  stu- 
dents pursuing  their  education  in  this 
country. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $10  million  in 
fiscal  1970  and  $20  million  in  fiscal  1971 
for  these  purposes. 

As  a  major  consequence  of  this  bill,  our 
young  people  would  be  able  to  develop 
greater  awareness  and  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  all  ethnic  civilizations 
to  our  nationaJ  heritage.  Every  one  of  the 
51.5  million  students  in  the  primary 
grades  and  high  school  could  study,  in 
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depth,  about  the  ethnic  culture  of  his 
own  family  and  forefathers,  and  about 
their  contributions  to  the  American  way 
of  life.  In  addition,  he  could  learn  about 
many  of  the  other  readily  identifiable 
ethnic  groups  in  the  country. 

In  this  important  effort  I  have  been 
joined  by  my  colleagues.  Representatives 
John  H.  Dent,  Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 
William  D.  Hathaway,  Adam  C.  Powell, 
William  T.  Murphy.  Glenn  Anderson. 
John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Edward  J.  Derwin- 
SKi,  Leonard  Parbstein,  Margaret  M. 
Heckler,  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Melvin 
Price,  and  Edward  R.  Roybal. 

As  H.  G.  Wells  wrote  in  "The  Outline  of 
History,"  "Our  true  nationality  is  man- 
kind." The  time  has  come  for  our  .schools 
to  teach  about  the  contributions  of  all 
mankind  to  our  nationhood,  and  the 
Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Centers  Act  of 
1969  would  contribute  to  this  wortliy 
goal. 

For  the  information  of  my  fellow 
Members,  I  am  including  the  following 
bill  in  its  entirety; 

H  R.     14910 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprpsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerjca  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this  .\ct 
may  be  cited  ;is  'The  Ethnic  Heiit.ige  -Studies 
Centers  .^ct  of  1969  " 

Sec.  '2  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Educ.itioii  Act  of  1965  l.s  amended  by  adding 
at   the  end   thereof   the  following  new   title 

"TITLE    IX     ETHNIC    HERIT.'VGE   STUDIES 
CENTERS 

"STATE.MENT     llF     POLICY 

■Sec  901  This  title  is  enacted  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  heterogeneous  composition  of  the 
Nation  .md  of  the  lact  that  in  a  multi-ethnic 
society,  a  greater  understanding  of  the  con- 
tritauiions  of  ones  own  heritage  and  those  of 
one's  tellow  citizens  can  contribute  to  a  more 
h.irmonlous,  patriotic,  and  committed  popu- 
lace. It  IS  further  enacted  in  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  .ill  students  In  elementary 
;ind  secondary  schools  oi  the  Nation  should 
have  ,in  opportunity  to  learn  .ibout  the  dlf- 
lering  and  unujue  contributions  to  the  n«- 
tlon.U  heritage  made  by  each  etiinic  group. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  assist  schools 
and  .school  systems  In  artording  each  of  their 
students  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  the 
nature  of  his  own  cultural  heritage,  and 
those  in  which  he  has  an  interest,  and  to 
study  tiie  contributions  of  these  forebears  to 
the  Nation. 

"ETHNIC     heritage     STtlDIES     CENTERS 

"Sec  90'2.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  .irrange  through  grants  to  public  and  pri- 
v.ite  nonprortt  educational  agencies  and  or- 
ganisations for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  a  number  of  Ethnic  HerlUige  Studies 
Centers,  re.lecting  the  readily  identifiable 
ethnl  •  groups  represented  in  tlie  population 
of  the  United  States.  Each  such  Center  shall 
carry  on  activities  related  to  a  single  culture 
or  regional  group  of  cultures. 

"ACnVITIES     OF     ETHNIC     HERITAGE     STUDIES 
CENTERS 

"Sec  903  Each  Center  provided  for  under 
this  title  shall — 

"<!)  develop  curriculum  materials  for  use 
lit  elementary  and  secondary  schools  which 
deal  with  the  history,  geography,  society, 
economy,  literature,  art.  music,  drama  lan- 
guage, and  general  culture  of  the  group  with 
Which  the  Center  Is  concerned  and  the  con- 
tributions of  that  ethnic  group  to  the  Ameri- 
can heritage. 

"(2)  disseminate  curriculum  materials  to 
permit  their  use  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  throughout  the  Nation,  and 

"^3)  provide  training  for  persons  utilizing 
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or  preparing  to  utilize  the  curriculum  ma- 
terials developed  under  this  title 

"administrative  provisions 
"Sec.  904  (a)  In  carrying  out  this  title, 
the  Commissioner  shall  make  arrangements 
which  will  utilize  ( 1 1  the  research  facilities 
and  personnel  of  colleges  and  universities, 
(2)  the  special  knowledge  of  ethnic  groups  in 
local  communities  and  of  foreign  students 
purstilng  their  education  in  this  country,  and 
(31  the  expertise  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  teachers. 

"lb)  Ftinds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
title  may  be  used  to  cover  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  establishing,  equipping,  and  operating 
the  Centers,  including  the  cost  of  research 
materials  and  resources,  academic  consult- 
ants, and  the  cost  of  training  of  staff  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Such  funds  may  also  be  used  to  provide 
stipends  ( in  such  amounts  as  may  be  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  regtUatlons  of 
the  Commissioner)  to  individuals  receiving 
training  in  such  Centers,  including  allow- 
ances for  dependents 

"AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  905.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  the  sum  of 
SIO.OOOOOO.  and  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  the  sum  of  $20,000,000." 


TERRENCE   McCABE   SALUTED   BY 
WISCONSIN  CHEESEMAKERS 


HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

OF    WISCO.NSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  November  21.  1969 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Mak- 
ers' Association  honored  Mr.  Terrence 
W.  McCabe,  Chief  of  the  Import  Divi- 
.sion,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
their  annual  convention. 

Mr.  McCabe,  a  native  of  Wisconsin 
and  graduate  of  the  Wi.sconsin  State 
College  at  Superior,  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  a  variety  of  important  posi- 
tions m  both  the  Wisconsin  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  well  as  the 
U.S.   Department   of   Agriculture. 

In  his  position  overseeing  .sensitive 
agricultural  imports,  he  has  served  with 
fairness  and  discretion.  He  has  been  re- 
sponsive to  tiie  feelings  of  the  varied 
concerns  of  American  agriculture  while 
tending  his  duties  according  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  law. 

Mr.  McCabe's  father  fulfilled  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  Progressive  move- 
ment of  Wisconsin  and  was  a  fncnd  and 
adviser  of  Senator  Robert  LaFollette.  Sr. 

It  is  in  the  best  of  this  tradition  that 
Mr.  McCabe  has  executed  his  duties.  The 
tribute  that  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Mak- 
ers' Association  has  bestowed  upon  him 
is  greatly  deserved  by  this  fine  public 
servant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ci- 
tation accompanying  Mr.  McCaoe's  spe- 
cial honorary  award  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  award 
and  citation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Citation — Special  Honorary  Award  to 

Terrence  W.  McCabe 

(Read  by  Roland  C.  Behle) 

Terrence  W.  McCabe  received  his  Bache- 
lors  Degree   from  Wisconsin   State   College 
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■M  Superior  He  did  advanced  work  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  where,  as  a  graduate 
fellow,  he  served  with  the  Wisconsin  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Markets  in  the 
preparation  of  the  legislation  for  the  first 
fiuld  milk  marketing  law.  He  continued  with 
the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  after  receiving  his  Ph.  M.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  also 
held  the  position  of  Statistician  for  the  Wis- 
consin Agricultural  Authority. 

Mr  McCabe's  career  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  began  in  1937 
when  he  Joined  the  Crop  Reporting  Service 
at  Madison.  Wisconsin.  His  tenure  with  the 
USD  A  has  included  service  as  Midwest 
Regional  Economist  with  the  Surplus  Mar- 
keting Administration  at  Milwaukee;  Chief 
of  the  Program  Development  Division  of  the 
Mil-Aftukee  and  Des  Moines  Regional  Offices 
of  the  War  Food  Administration  and  Econ- 
omist with  the  Food  Distribution  Division 
ol  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

In  1944-45,  Mr.  McCabe  was  Food  Officer 
for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Administration  Mission  to  Greece.  He 
also  served  as  Program  Liaison  Officer  at 
UNRRA  headquarters.  From  1947  to  1950  Mr. 
McCabe  was  an  Agricultural  Economist  of 
the  Economic  Division  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Since  October  1962  Mr.  McCabe  has  been 
serving  as  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Services  Import  Staff,  which  Is  concerned 
with  the  control  of  imports  of  agricultural 
products  Immediately  prior  he  was  a  Mar- 
keting Specialist  and  Economist  vrtth  the 
Import  Staff  of  the  Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products  Division  of  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service. 

Mr.  McCabe  is  married  and  has  two  daugh- 
ters   He  lives  in  Arlington,  Virginia. 

In  the  many  vears  since  Mr.  McCabe  joined 
the  Import  Staff  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
service,  representatives  of  the  Wisconsin 
Cheese  industry  have  found  his  courtesy  un- 
failing, his  integrity  unquestionable,  and 
his  capabiUtv  self-evident.  We  salute  him  as 
an  outstanding  public  servant  and  as  a  credit 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
career  Civil  Service.  As  a  mark  of  our  appre- 
ciation for  his  public  service,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers 
Association  has  directed  that  this  special 
award  be  prepared  and  presented  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Cabe at  this  convention.  Inscribed  In  a  pol- 
ished brass  outline  map  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, mounted  on  polished  black  walnut. 
Is  this  citation: 

"Presented  to  Terrence  W.  McCabe,  Chief 
Import  Division,  U.S.D.A.— for  his  many  years 
of  diligent  service  and  constant  concern  for 
the  manufacturers  of  domestic  cheese— by 
the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers'  Association— 
78th  Annual  Convention— November  6,  1969. 

Terry  McCabe.  on  behalf  of  this  conven- 
tion, and  on  behalf  of  all  of  us,  congratula- 
tions! 


MARITIME  COMMISSION  CHAIRMAN 
CALLS  FOR  UNITY  AND  PRIDE  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    M.ARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1969 


Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  her 
appointment  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  Mrs.  Helen  Delich 
Bentley  has  been  honored  by  a  number 
of  groups  in  maritime  circles  and  in 
other  circles.  When  Mrs.  Bentley  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  at  these  affairs, 
her  subject  usually  has  been  on  maritime 
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matters,  as  would  be  expected  from  some- 
one in  her  position. 

Last  night  she  was  designated  Woman 
of  the  Year  by  the  Women's  Advertising 
Club  of  Baltimore   at  a  dinner  in   her 
honor  This  is  the  second  time  this  group 
has  honored  Mrs.  Bentley  as  Woman  of 
the  Year,  the  last  time  being  in  1957, 
This  time  she  spoke,  not  on  maritime 
matters,  but  on  the  need  for  unity  among 
our  people  and  a  recognition  of  the  many 
benefits  and  blessings  we  enjoy  as  citi- 
zens   of    this    great    country,    privileges 
which  citizens  of  no  other  country  have 
to  the  same  extent,  if  at  all.  She  urged 
those  responsible  for  publicizing  the  ac- 
tivities of  our  people,  to  stress  the  many 
wonderful  things  that  happen  daily,  in- 
stead  of    the    isolated,    unpleasant   oc- 
currences which  usually  make  the  head- 
lines. ,  ,.  .. 

Her  remarks  deserve  wide  publicity, 
especiallv  at  this  time  when  the  country- 
has  recently  observed  the  second  mobUi- 
zation  march  by  those  who  would  govern 
the  Nation  by  street  action,  instead  of  by 
lawful  procedures,  as  provided  by  our 
Constitution.  I  encourage  all  of  you  to 
read  these  remarks.  I  am  confident  Mrs. 
Bentley  has  expressed  your  views,  as  she 
has  mine,  and  I  am  sure,  those  of  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens. 
The  remarks  follow: 

REMARKS     OF     MRS.     HEI-EN     DELICH     BENTLEY 

Thank  you  so  much  tor  f.ie  wonderful 
honor  you  bestowed  on  me  tonight. 

I  stand  here  before  vou  in  all  humihty  and 
It  is  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  address  the 
women's  .-Vdverttsing  Club  of  Baltimore  This 
IS  partlcularlv  so  since  I  can  look  out  and  see 
so  manv  friends  and  acquaintances  from  my 
days— not  too  long  distant— when  I  was  ferv- 
ing  as  the  Maritime  Editor  of  the  Baltimore 

Svin.  ,  . 

In  those  halcvon  days.  I  worked  with  many 
of  vou  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Port  of 
Baltimore  and  the  State  of  Maryland^  To- 
gether I  feel  that  we  were  able  to  bring  home 
to  the  People  of  Baltimore— and  to  our 
legislators  in  Annapolis— the  importance  of 
the  Port  to  their  daily  lives. 

And  Baltimore  is.  of  course,  my  home 
and— apart  from  my  official  regulatory  re- 
EponsibiUtles-dear  and  close  to  me.  Indeed^ 
1-  has  been  home  to  me  for  more  than  24 
vears  It  was  in  the  Port  of  Baltimore  that 
i  first  gained  my  first  glimpse  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  sea.  not  only  to  the  City  o! 
Baltimore  and  the  State  of  Maryland,  taut 
to  th''  Nation  as  a  whole, 

I'  13  from  this  recognition  that  I  developed 
a  2rov.ing  personal  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  worlds  oceans  to  the  Nation  s 
t-ade  and  to  its  defense  capabihty.  And  be- 
cause I  came  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  sea  and  of  the  ships  that  serve  us 
upon  the  trade  langs  ol  the  world,  I  became 
a  partisan  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 
In  view  of  this  and  of  my  recent  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  within  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration of  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission.  I  am  sure  that  most 
of  those  present  anticipate  that  I  will  devote 
the  opportunity  provided  me  tonight  to  the 
subject  of  American  shipping. 

I  shall— but  only  to  a  limited  extent— and 

that  now.  ,,      ».      . 

In  regard  to  the  American  Merchant 
Marine,  we  can  at  last  say  there  is  a  pro- 
gram—there is  a  government  policy— to  re- 
verse the  downward  trend  of  recent  years  and 
to  build  a  merchant  fleet  capable  of  meeting 
the  Nation's  needs  on  the  trade  lanes  of  the 
world,  capable  of  fulfilling  Its  responsibilities 
in  time  of  emergency. 

Most,  If  not  all  of  you,  are  aware  of  the  fact 
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that  President  Nixon  on  October  23rd  in  a 
Message  to  the  Congress  addressed  himself 
to  the  importance  of  reviving  the  American 
merchant  fleet  and  called  on  management 
and  labor  within  the  industry  to  join  him 
In  that  endeavor. 

And  thus.  I  repeat,  at  last  there  is  a  pro- 
gram from  an  Administration  looking  toward 
the  Nation's  future  on  the  sea.  It  Is  the  job 
of  everv  one  of  us  to  see  that  this  program 
and   the   hopes   it    carries   with    it   come    to 

^"^ConiTressman  Edward  Oarmatz.  Chairman 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  &  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, has  promised  legislation  on  the  pro- 
gram by  June  1970 

And  now  I  would  turn  to  my  major  sub- 
ject tor  tonight,  for— as  important  as  that 
mav  be— it  is  not  only  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  on  the  sea  with  which  we  must  con- 
cern  ourselves  today  but  the  well  being  of 
the  Nation  itself. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  suitable  audience 
to  whom  I  could  speak  cf  unlty-none  in  a 
better  position  to  take  action  to  advance 
unltv  among  our  citizens  and  the  overall 
well" being  of  the  Natlon-than  that  repre- 
sented here  tonight.  ^„iitno 
And  so  I  speak  to  the  purpose  of  calling 
upon  vou,  the  members  of  the  Women  sAd- 
vertismg  Club  of  Baltimore,  and  siml  ar  or- 
^rm.ations  representing  your  P^o/ef  on 
throughout  the  Nation,  to  ,'oin  together  In 
ipniatlng  a  program  of  vour  own  designed 
to  unlte'us  £  a  people  I  call  on  >-'  U)  "^^ 
xo'.ir  expertise,  your  professional  ab^'teS; 
vour  advertising  "know-how  "  in  focusing  the 
"'.ttentlon  of  our  citizens— yes.  and  of  the 
•i'oZZ^n    What    IS    right    in    this    land    of 

°"we  have  our  problems,  we  have  our  fail- 
mS  but  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
'.?;  Nation  ..nd  as  a  people,  we  have  much 
;^ore  onthe  credit  side  of  the  ledger  than 
we  h.ve  debits.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  we 
should  concentrate  some  of  our  effort  In 
nun  erating  our  many  blessings  rather  than 
spending  all  of  our  energies  in  downgrading 
o-j-^eUes  as  Americans, 

^et's  take  a  look  at  a  couple  of  facts  and 
compare  some  of  our  conditions  in  An^erica  to 
conditions  In  other  countries  who.  from 
nme  to  time,  think  they  have  a  right  to  point 
a  scornful  finger  at  America 

Let's  look  at  our  educational  svstem    The 
ver^  basis  of  a  great  Nation  is  an  'Educated 
mind    Here,   In   the   United   States,   we   ha^e 
undertaken  the  proposition  not  i"^^  ^^  ^^;^- 
cate  a  selected  few  but  to  educate  an  entire 
rvomilallon    A   few   short  years   r.eo.   even   in 
^1-  country,  education  was  believed  to  be  for 
men  onlv  Tliank  goodness  that  our  educator 
^und  out  that  when  you  educate  a  man  you 
educate   a   single   individual   but   that   when 
vou  educate  a  woman,  you  educate  a  farnlo. 
■    Flftv  vears  ago.  In  our  educational  svstem. 
onlv  10  percent  of  our  children  '"ere  gradu- 
ated from  high  school    Today  that  figure  Is 
not    10    percent     It    Is    75   percent    and    that 
means  that  our  boys  and  our  girls  number 
more  than  double  the  high  school  graduate 
in    France,    or    West    Germany,    or    Italy,   or 

Britain  ^     .         „ 

We  hear  a  lot  about  dropouts,  and  cop 
outs,  and  juvenile  dellnauer.ts  Let's  examine 
a  few  American  statistics 

Flftv  vears  ago  onlv  about  four  percent  of 
our  vounp  people  went  to  college  Today  that 
figure  sa^ve  40  percent  Only  10  percent 
of  The  young  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  step 
across'  the  threshold  into  an  institution  of 
higher  learning. 

A  few  days  ago  our  newspapers,  our  tele- 
vision programs,  and  our  radio  commentators 
informed  us  ever  so  fully  about  the  peace 
marchers   who   Invaded   the   Capitol   of   our 

^  Do°  anv  of  vou  have  an  idea  of  how  many 
voung  Americans  have  enlisted  in  a  single 
week  to  fight  for  this  Nation? 
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Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  our  Military 
Forces  report  that  In  a  single  week  some 
10,000  Americans  voluntarily  walk  Into  our 
military  enllatment  centers,  directed  by  the 
Pentagon,  and  tolunteer  their  services  and 
their  lives  for  Anterlca. 

It  Is  a  strange  and  unfortunate  phenome- 
non of  our  society  that  those  10,000  first- 
term  enlistments  can't  get  a  minute  on  tele- 
vision, not  In  the  early  news  or  not  In  the 
late  news  but  a  student  carrying  a  sign,  or 
a  protestor  wearing  a  beard,  or  an  attention- 
seeker  biunlng  a  draft  card  Is  brought  Into 
our  living  room  and  thrust  Into  our  con- 
sciousness on  every  news  program. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  we 
should  undertake  an  educational  program  for 
America's  protestors. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  called  on  us  to 
love  our  enemies.  I  still  believe  we  ought  to 
approach  some  of  these  students  who  spit 
on  our  flag  and  burn  It.  and  say  to  them: 
Americans  are  the  best  fed  people  on  earth  I 
Americans  are  the  best  paid  people  on 
earth! 

Americans  are  the  best  educated  people 
In  the  world! 

Americans  are  the  healthiest  people  on 
earth! 

In  our  country,  deaths  from  dread  causes 
have  been  cut  In  half  in  the  last  50  years. 

Life  expectancy  has  doubled  In  the  last 
100  years. 

Jnfant-inortallity  has  been  halved  In  the 
last  30  years. 

Measles  have  been  retired  from  the  pages 
of  history. 

Polio  no  longer  plagues  the  mind  of  every 
mother  in  the  land. 

America  has  taken  millions  of  Immigrants 
to  its  bosom  In  the  less  than  300  years  we 
have  been  in  existence  as  a  nation. 

These  people  were  poor,  they  were  down- 
trodden, they  were  discriminated  against  and 
prejudice  and  hanger  were  their  lot  in  the 
Old  World. 

Here.  In  the  United  States,  we  gave  those 
people  the  greatest  of  gifts  We  gave  them 
liberty  and  we  gave  them  opportunity. 

Today,  as  part  of  our  great  country,  those 
people  are  giving  everything  they've  got  to 
help  this  country. 

I  love  my  country  and  I  love  my  flag. 
As  a  Nation,  we  should  get  off  the  psychi- 
atrist's couch  and  stop  thinking  of  ourselves 
as  a  "sick  "  people 

Those  of  lis  who  believe  In  our  Nation 
should  start  .standing  up  to  be  counted. 

We  should  express  our  pride  in  accom- 
plishment, and  that  ours  Is  the  highest 
standard  of  living  In  the  world. 

We  should  express  our  thanks  for  the 
very  freedom  as  Individuals  that  permits 
us  the  liberty  of  dissent. 

We  should  compare  that  freedom  with  the 
lack  of  freedom  of  others. 

We  should  compare  the  freedom  to  march 
and  to  assemble — the  right  to  protest  so 
long  as  we  do  not  Invade  the  rights  of 
others — with  the  lack  of  such  rights  In  the 
Imperialistic  Communist  nations  that  call 
us  "imperialists". 

"Impieriallsts.  "  indeed!!! 
We  should  count  the  people  to  which  we 
have  voluntarily  given  their  Independence, 
the  nations  we  have  assisted — such  as  South 
Korea — and  now  South  Vietnam — to  retain 
their  freedom  from  Communist  aggression, 
and  match  that  against  the  Estonians,  Lat- 
vlas.  Polands,  East  Germanys,  Bulgarlas. 
Czechoslovaklas,  of  those  who  cry  against  us. 
We  should  ask  the  militants  who  practice 
anarchy  and  advocate  the  destruction  of  this 
Nation  point  blank : 

Where  else  In  the  world  could  they  advo- 
cate the  overthrow  of  government  and  at- 
tempt to  practice  it?  Could  they  in  Moscow? 
In  Warsaw?  In  Peking? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  know  there  will  be  some  who  will  claim 
that  to  speak  out  In  this  manner  Is  to  be 
chauvinistic.  I  do  not  see  it  in  that  fashion, 
but  rather  view  it  solely  as  a  matter  of  com- 
parison. As  for  my  reasons  for  speaking  out 
in  this  fashion  on  a  subject  that  could  be 
said  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
my  present  position,  let  me  say  that  I  feel 
it  Is  a  subject  having  to  do  and  within  the 
province  of  Just   being   an   American. 

And  in  that  regard,  I  will  admit  to  being 
partial  to  my  Nation.  I  will  admit  to  be- 
lieving that  to  be  an  American  Is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  good  fortune,  for  which  I  am 
fully  thankful. 

And  here,  I  must  become  more  personal  In 
my  remarks,  perhaps  to  provide  a  better 
understanding  of  why  I  feel  so  strongly  as  I 
do.  It  Is  a  simple  thing,  in  some  respects  tied 
to  the  virtues  of  this  Nation  which  are  today 
being  scoffed  at. 

Those  who  fought  to  gain  Independence 
and  maintain  freedom  on  these  shores  were 
generous  Indeed,  for  they  offered  to  those 
of  other  lands  the  opportunity  to  migrate 
to  this  land  and  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Nation  that  they  had  carved  out  of  wilder- 
ness and  prairies,  that  they  had  built  and 
were  building  as  the  people  of  America  them- 
selves migrated  within  and  across  the  Conti- 
nent. They  welcomed  others  to  cross  the 
Mississippi  and  challenged  the  Continental 
Divide  with  them.  They  welcomed  more  who 
came  later.  No.  the  streets  were  not  paved 
with  gold,  but  opportunity  was  here  for 
those  who  sought  it  and  cared  to  work  for  it. 

I  can  speak  for  this  directly  and  person- 
ally, for  at  the  turn  of  this  century  the  man 
and  woman  who  were  to  become  my  parents 
were  emigres.  They  came  to  this  country  to 
escaf>e  the  "System",  if  you  will,  of  the  "old 
country". 

I  am  the  child  of  such  migrants.  I  am  the 
child  of  parents  who  sought  a  place  of  op- 
portunity for  themselves  and  for  the  chil- 
dren to  come  of  their  union  For  them,  the 
United  States  of  America  was  a  promised 
land.  For  them,  there  was  no  other  place  on 
the  face  of  the  world  that  was  Its  equal.  And 
they  were  right  then,  and  right  today  In  that 
belief. 

The  daughter  of  emigrants,  born,  raised  In 
a  small  Nevada  town,  my  naturalized  par- 
ents Imbued  within  me  a  spirit  of  gratitude 
for  the  mere  fact  that  I  had  been  born  an 
American.  Against  the  background  of  their 
European  past,  they  made  me  fully  aware 
of  the  wonderful  future  that  could  be  mine, 
that  had  become  my  birthright  by  the  mere 
fact  of  my  birth  In  the  land  of  the  High  Si- 
erras. Proud  of  now  being  Americans  them- 
selves, they  Imbued  me  with  a  similar  pride 
In  having  been  born  here.  A  laborer  himself 
In  the  mines,  my  Yugoslavian  father,  and 
mother  with  him.  saw  the  opportunities  for 
me  and  urged  me  toward  them. 

Child  of  an  emigrant.  I  still  had  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  educational  system  that  to- 
day Is  being  damned.  By  means  of  scholar- 
ships and  working  to  get  through.  I  achieved 
my  college  degree.  And  because  no  one  cared 
that  I  was  a  flrst  generation  American,  I 
succeeded  in  getting  jobs  In  my  chosen  pro- 
fession. 

By  dint  of  hard  work,  I  was  able  to  ad- 
vance in  It. 

And  today  I  stand  l)efore  you,  a  woman, 
that  same  child  of  emigrant  parents,  and 
the  one  thought  that  comes  to  my  mind  is 
this: 

Where  else  would  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunities with  which  this  Nation  has  pro- 
vided me? 

If  it  sounds  naive  to  the  ultra-sophisti- 
cated, It  bothers  me  not  one  bit  to  say  both 
publicly  and  privately,  and  in  very  simple 
words,  that  I  love  my  country  I  not  only 
love  It,  but  I  feel  a  deep  and  abiding  grati- 
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tude  to  those  men  and  women  who  created 
It  and  made  It  what  it  Is  today. 

And  I  add  one  other  thing.  I  owe  a  deep 
debt  to  those  who  did  so,  and  have  a  high 
sense  of  responsibility  within  me  for  its 
well  t>elng. 

As  President  Nixon  has  said,  no  nation 
can  defeat  us  and  none  can  humble  us  ex- 
cept ourselves.  For  my  part.  I  shall  do  all 
within  my  power,  both  now  and  for  the  rest 
of  my  life,  to  pass  on  to  future  .\merlcans  an 
America  with  a  future! 

Will  you  join  me? 


VIOLENCE:   THE  PRICE  OF  EXCES- 
SIVE LIBERALISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  seriousness  of  violent  crimes 
occurring  here  in  the  District  by  "re- 
peaters" who  were  being  encouraged  by 
the  "soft  on  crime"  attitudes  of  the 
courts. 

Today's  paper  carries  the  headline 
that  a  District  of  Columbia  man  has  been 
charged  with  the  third  murder  in  6 
months.  He  has  not  been  tried  on  either 
of  the  first  two  counts.  In  fact  he  was 
free  on  a  $500  bond  from  the  second 
murder  charge  when  he  committed  the 
third  murder. 

Rehabilitation  may  be  a  pleasing  ex- 
pression to  our  liberal  society,  but  it  is 
certainly  proving  expensive  to  the  in- 
nocent victims. 

Malfeasance  in  office  may  soon  find 
some  sympathetic  judges  considered  ac- 
cessories. Certainly  civilized  people  are 
not  long  going  to  suffer  this  tjT>e  of 
justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  news  report 
from  the  Daily  News  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

District   op   Columbia   Man    Charged   With 

Third    Murder   in    6   Month.s — Man    Held 

Without  Bond  in  Third  Homicide 

An  unemployed  truck  driver  was  ordered 
held  without  bond  yesterday  after  being 
charged  with  homicide  for  the  third  time  In 
six  months.  He  had  been  free  on  $600  in  the 
June  slaying  of  a  District  woman. 

U.S.  Magistrate  Arthur  L.  Burnett  ordered 
Walter  C.  Powell.  30.  of  1432  Girard-st  nw, 
held  for  a  preliminary  hearings  next  Wednes- 
day. Powell  now  has  three  homicide  charges 
pending  against  him,  but  has  not  been  tried 
for  any. 

Police  and  court  records  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  past  six  months: 

On  June  28,  Gloria  Erwln,  also  known  as 
Gloria  Valentine,  28,  was  shot  to  death  by 
three  men  In  her  apartment,  1815  18th-st  nw. 

On  June  30,  Powell  was  placed  on  three 
years'  probation  In  an  attempted  auto  theft 
case  dating  from  1968. 

On  Aug.  25,  Leroy  Gasklns,  76,  wat  shot  to 
death  thru  the  window  of  his  brother-in- 
law's  house  in  the  3600  block  of  10th  Place 
NW.,  where  he  had  been  chased  by  three 
men  trying  to  rob  him. 

On  Aug.  26,  Powell  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  the  slaying  of  Silss  Erwln.  He 
was  ordered  held  on  $10,000  bond.  Unable  to 
raise  that  amount,  he  spent  a  week  In  Jail. 

On  Sept.  4,  on  a  petition  by  his  lawyer, 
Powell's  ball  was  reduced  to  $6,000  with  au- 
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thorlzatlon  that  he  be  released  11  he  could 
provide  10  per  cent  of  it  In  cash.  The  $600 
was  posted  and  he  was  released. 

On  Nov.  3,  a  grand  Jury  indicted  Powell 
and  two  other  men  for  the  shooting  of  Mr. 
Gasklns.  An  arraignment  was  set,  but  Powell 
failed  to  appear  A  warrant  was  then  issued 
for  his  arrest. 


On  Nov.  15,  while  the  arrest  warrant  was 
still  outstanding,  two  men  apparently  at- 
tempted to  rob  William  (Spearmint)  Smith, 
42,  in  his  apartment  at  1630  Corcoran  St 
NW.  Mr.  Smith  exchanged  shots  with  the  In- 
truders and  one  was  killed. 

Police  identified   the  dead   man   as  James 
Lee  King,  23,  and  listed  his  address  as  70 


Bates  St.  NW.  The  other  man.  they  said,  was 
Powell 

District  law  holds  that  any  person  par- 
ticipating in  a  felony  that  results  in  a  death 
may  be  charged  with  homicide.  It  is  under 
ihla  law  that  police  placed  the  most  recent 
charge  against  Powell. 


SENATE— ^onrfa^/,  November  24,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harold  E. 
Hughes,   a  Senator   from   the  State  of 

Iowa.  „.        , 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Eternal  Father,  bring  us  to  the 
sacred  shrine  of  Thine  eternal  love,  that 
we  may  know  the  peace  that  passeth  un- 
derstanding. And  being  at  peace  with 
Thee  may  we  piusue  peace  with  our  fel- 
low man.  We  beseech  Thee  to  remove 
from  us  and  all  men  the  pride,  the  anger, 
and  the  prejudice  which  breaks  the 
family  of  man.  By  Thy  reconciling  grace 
bridge  the  chasm  made  by  fear  and  re- 
sentment. Draw  us  close  to  Thee  and  keep 
us  close  to  Thee  hour  by  hour.  In  this 
time  of  strife  let  not  the  evil  we  oppose 
turn  us  from  our  purpose  to  achieve  unity 
and  concord  within  this  Nation  and 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  Thy 
honor  and  glorj'.  Amen. 


tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  test  faculties  at  Kwajalein 
Missile  Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations   this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 

will  read  a  communication  to  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  November  24, 1969. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Harold  E.  Hughes,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Richard  B.  Russell. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUGHES  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  biU  (H.R.  14580)  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
assisting  peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve 
economic  development  within  a  frame- 
work of  democratic  economic,  social,  and 
political  institutions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILJL  REFERRED 

The  bill  <H.R.  14580  •  to  promote  the 
foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic development  within  a  framework 
of  democratic  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical institutions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, November  21,  1969.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  November  19.  1969.  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  act  'S. 
2546)  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  vear  1970  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,    missiles,    naval    vessels,    and 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND    JOINT 
RESOLUnON  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions, and  they  were  signed  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore: 

H.R.  3666.  An  act  to  amend  section  336(c) 
of  the  Immigration  and   Nationality  Act; 

H  R.  4284.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Standard  Reference 
Data  Act; 

H.R.  11363.  An  act  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  endsuigered  species  of  fish  or  wild- 
life into  the  United  States;  to  prevent  the 
interstate  shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians, 
and  other  wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State 
law;  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  13018.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
c-nstructlon  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13949  An  act  to  provide  certain 
equipment  for  use  in  the  offices  of  Members, 
officers,  and  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14195.  An  act  to  revise  the  law  gov- 
erning contests  of  elections  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.J.  Bes.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity. 


JIMMIE  R.  POPE 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  545.  S.  2566. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2566)  for  the  relief  of  Jimmie  R. 
Pope. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

S.  2566 
Be   it  enacted   by   the    Senate   and    House 
of  Representatives  of  the    United   States  cf 
America    in    Congress    assembled.   That    the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury     not     otherwise     appropriated,     to 
Jimmie  R.  Pope,  of  Goldsboro,  North  Caro- 
lina, the  sum  of  $1,758.14.  representing  reim- 
bursement for  relocation  expenses  Incurred 
by    him    In    1967    In    moving    from    Hixon. 
Tennessee,  to  Goldsboro.  North  Carolina,  for 
the  purpose  of  accepting  civilian  employment 
at  Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base.  North 
Carolina.    Air    Force    personnel    having    er- 
roneously informed  the  said  Jimmie  R.  Pope 
that  such  expenses  were  reimbursable:   Pro- 
i-ided.  That  no  part  of   the  amount   appro- 
priated In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract   to   the   contrary   notwithstanding. 
Any  person  vlolaUng  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
m  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  asJc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-5501.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  Jlmmle  R. 
Pope  of  Goldsboro.  N.C.,  the  sum  of  $1,768.14 
representing  reimbursement  for  relocation 
expenses  Incurred  by  him  In  1967  In  moving 
from  Hlxson,  Tenn.,  to  Ooldsboro,  NC.  In 
order  to  accept  civilian  employment  at  Sey- 
mour Johnson  Air  Force  Base.  N  C. 

STATEMENT 

This  bin  is  identical  to  S.  3500  which  was 
Introduced  In  the  90th  Congreee  but  no  action 
was  taken  at  that  time.  The  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  recommends  that  this  com- 
mittee act  favorably  upon  this  bill.  In  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  to 
this  committee  dated  June  26.  1969,  the 
Department  states: 

"On  May  4.  1967.  Mr.  Pope,  while  working 
for  a  private  concern,  was  contacted  by  a 
representative  of  the  OlvlUan  personnel  of- 
fice, Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  with 
an  oiTer  ol  employment  as  a  civil  engineer. 
The  civil  engineer  position  Is  In  the  category 
of  manpower  shortage  positions  under  U.S. 
Civil  Service  ComnUsslon  regulations.  As  a 
new  appointee  to  Federal  Government  serv- 
ice, under  those  regulations,  transportation 
of  the  appointee  and  dependents,  per  diem 
en  route  for  the  appointee,  transportation 
and  up  to  60  days  temporary  storage  of 
household  goods  not  in  excess  of  11,000 
pounds  net  weight  may  be  authorized  at 
Government  expense  from  the  apjxjlntee's 
place  of  residence  to  the  first  duty  station. 
Mr.  Pope  was  advised  at  the  time  of  Initial 
contact  and  subsequently  on  May  15,  1967, 
that  he  also  was  entitled  to  other  relocation 
allowances,  such  ae  a  miscellaneous  expense 
allowance  in  connection  with  relocation  of 
his  household.  temporaiT  quarters  subsist- 
ence expense  allowance,  and  reimbursement 
for  allowable  closing  costs  In  connection 
with  the  sale  of  his  residence.  Travel  order 
SO  .\-651,  May  15,  1967,  was  Issued  by  the 
4th  Tactical  Pli^htar  Wing.  Seymour  Johnson 
Air  Force  Base  authorizing  all  these  allow- 
ances. 

"Mr.  Pope  has  stated  In  writing  that  he 
accepted  the  appointment  in  reliance  upon 
the  statements  made  to  him  by  the  civilian 
personnel  office  representative  at  Seymour 
Johnson  Air  Force  Base  and  as  authorized  In 
the  official  travel  order  which  he  received. 
Not  until  after  his  arrival  at  Seymour  John- 
son Air  Force  Base  and  submission  of  a  claim 
voucher  on  June  19.  1967,  was  he  Informed 
that  he  had  been  erroneously  advised  and  il- 
legally authorized  relocation  allowances  that 
are  applicable  only  in  connection  with  an 
authorized  permanent  change  of  station  to 
another  in  the  United  States.  The  statute 
and  governing  regulation  do  not  allow  ad- 
vance house  hunting  trip  expense,  miscel- 
laneous expense  allowance,  temporary  quar- 
ters subsistence  expense  allowance,  real 
estate  transaction  expense  or  per  diem  al- 
lowance for  dependents  en  route  for  newly 
appKjinted  employees. 

"Mr.  Popes  claim  for  reimbursement  of  re- 
location expenses  was  disallowed  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  on  November  7 
1967. 

"The  amount  of  $1,743.48  indicated  on  line 
6  of  S.  3500  Includes  the  following  claimed 
expense  items: 

Miscellaneous  expense  allowance..     $200.00 
Temporary    quarters    expense    al- 
lowance   99.84 

Closing  costs,  sale  of  residence.    ..   1,443.64 


"Except  for  the  miscellaneous  expense  al- 
lowance item  of  $200  the  statutory  regula- 
tions prescribe  specific  conditions  and  limita- 
tions and  require  suppxjrtlng  documentation 
before  a  determination  can  be  made  aa  to 
the  extent  of  allowable  reimbursement  for 
temporary  quarters,  subsistence  expenses, 
and  closing  costs  Incurred  in  connection  with 
a  sale  of  residence  property  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Pope  was  requested  to  provide  proper  docu- 
mentary support  for  his  claim  for  official 
review  and  determination  of  the  reasonable- 
ne.ss  of  amounts  claimed,  ba.sed  upon  the 
same  conditions,  limitations,  and  docvimenta- 
tlon  requirements  prescribed  in  the  regula- 
tions governing  entitlement  to  reimburse- 
ment for  relocation  expenses. 

"Mr.  Pope  has  submitted  documentation 
for  allowable  claim  amounts  as  follows: 

Miscellaneous      expen.-e     allowance 

I  no  dixumentatlon  required  i $200  CO 

Temporary  quarters  expense  .lUow- 
able  idocumented  In  attachment 
li     114  50 

Closing  costs,  sale  of  residence 
documented  in  attachment  2 1  ...   1,443  64 

Total 1,758.14 

"The  documented  format  in  support  of  Mr. 
Popes  claim  for  closing  costs  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  residence  has  been  reviewed 
l)y  a  designated  official  to  determine  the  rea- 
-sonableness  .ind  propriety  of  amounts 
claimed.  The  necessary  administrative  ap- 
proval of  the  allowable  closing  costs  of  $1.- 
443.64  is  attached.    (Attachment  3.1 

"Because  Mr  Pope  accepted  his  new  posi- 
tion in  reliance  upon  representations  that  he 
would  be  entitled  to  relocation  allowances, 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  Interposes 
no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  S.  3500  in 
an  amount  representing  authorized  reim- 
bursable relocation  expenses  actually  In- 
curred by  Mr.  Pope  in  1967  in  moving"  from 
Hlxson,  Tenn  .  to  Goldsboro,  NC. 

"The  documentation  and  necessary  ap- 
provals in  Mr.  Pope'.s  case  would  support  a 
claim  111  the  amount  of  $1,758  14.  Accord- 
ingly, if  your  committee  acts  favorably  upon 
this  bin.  It  is  recommended  that  •$1,758.14' 
be  substituted  for  •$1,743,48"  in  line  6  of  the 
bill 

"The  committee,  after  reviewing  the  facts  of 
this  ca.sc.  concurs  m  the  conclusions  of  the 
Departmem  of  the  .Mr  Force  and.  accordingly. 
rpcommends  that  favorable  consideration  be 
given  to  S   2566" 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
Wednesday  morning  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Total 1,743.48 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  25  TO  10 
A.M.,  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  26 
1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  on  tomorrow, 


PROBABLE  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  26,  1969, 
TO  MONDAY.  DECEMBErR  1,  1969, 
AT  10  A.M. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
business  on  Wednesday,  November  26, 
the  Senate  expects  to  itaiid  in  adjourn- 
ment until  Monday,  December  1,  1969, 
at  10  a.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  abjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PORNOGRAPHIC  MAIL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  hope  that  Congress  this  year  would 
move  to  curb  the  dissemination  of  obscen- 
ity. I  am  cosponsor  of  both  the  Bayh  and 
the  Dirksen  proposals  on  this  matter,  and 
it  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  only 
hearings  which  have  been  held  thus  far 
on  pornography  have  been  held  on  the 
House  side  of  the  Capitol.  No  hearings 
have  been  held  on  the  Senate  side.  In 
fact,  two  diffei-ent  committees  of  the 
House  have  heard  a  sreat  deal  of  testi- 
mony on  the  obscenity  problem,  while 
the  Senate  has  failed  to  consider  the 
matter  for  even  1  day. 

I  have  received  a  tremendous  amount 
of  mail  from  Montana  on  this  subject. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  over  one- 
half  million  persons  have  filed  complaints 
with  the  Post  Office  Department  over  the 
past  3  fiscal  years,  and  just  recently  these 
protests  have  jimiped  to  a  projected  rate 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  com- 
plaints annually.  This  is  the  highest  nimi- 
ber  ever  received  by  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment since  it  began  keeping  track 
of  these  complaints. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  and  to  demand  that  action  be 
taken  by  the  Government  to  cope  with 
this  problem  and  to  prevent  this  flow  of 
obnoxious  mail  to  their  homes.  In  this 
respect,  I,  myself,  am  considering  a  pro- 
posal that  would  preclude  these  pandcr- 
ers  of  pornography  from  reaching  into 
the  privacy  of  one's  home,  and  in  tlie 
next  few  days  will  introduce  a  bill  on 
the  subject. 

Let  me  just  say  that  the  smut  in- 
dustry is  a  billion-dollar  business  and  it 
is  gi-owing.  Tills  industry  is  dominated. 
I  am  informed,  by  approximately  15  to 
20  large  dealers.  This  industry  must  be 
prosecuted:  its  distribution  of  obnoxious 
literature  must  be  stopped,  and  the  time 
for  doing  it  is  long  past  due.  I  am.  there- 
fore, appealing  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  ( Mr.  Eastland  • . 
and  the  chairman  of  the  appropriate 
subcommittee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  i  Mr.  Dodd  > ,  and  to  every 
member  of  that  committee,  to  undertake 
hearings  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  to 
the  end  that  a  measure  can  be  reported, 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
passed  at  the  earliest  opportimity.  We 
have  dawdled  too  long  in  facing  up  to 
this  issue. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
endorse  every  word  said  and  everj-  point 
made  by  the  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  I  especially  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  he  is  going  to  give 
this  problem  his  special  leadership  in 
pressing  for  meaningful  legislation. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    I    appreciate    the 
Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  also  to  commend 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for  his 
leadership  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  pornography.  As  is  well  known,  the 
administration  has  put  forth  proposals 
and  recommendations  in  this  area  which 
are  now  pending  before  Congress.  My 
mail  indicates  that  there  is  great  inter- 
est and  great  concern  about  the  subject 
of  pornography. 

Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  and  de- 
lighted that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  pioviding  this  leadership. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan,  the 
acting  Republican  leader,  as  well  as  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

May  I  say  to  the  acting  Republican 
leader  that  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the 
President's  initiative  in  trying  to  get 
measures  passed  covering  pornography 
and  crime.  I  assure  him  that  I  am  de- 
lighted to  make  this  statement  and  that 
I  appreciate  the  bipartisan  support 
which  has  been  shown  on  the  floor  this 
moi"ning. 

POLL  REVEALS  SHARP  INCREASE  IN 
SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT  NIXON 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  New  York  Times  has  come  tmder 
some  criticism  for  its  coverage  of  the 
news.  When  some  300  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  introduced  a 
resolution  backing  President  Nixon's 
stand  and  policies  with  respect  to  Viet- 
nam, and  when  some  60  U.S.  Senators 
introduced  a  similar  resolution,  there 
were  some  complaints  that  the  New 
York  Times  coverage  was  not  all  that  it 
might  have  been.  At  the  same  time, 
there  was  broad  coverage  of  the  recent 
moratorium  activities,  particularly  the 
march  involving  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people  in  the  Nation's  Capital  not  too 
long  ago. 

When  the  New  York  Times  does  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  coverage  that  is  ex- 
pected of  a  great  newspaper,  however,  I 
think  we  ought  to  take  some  note  of  it. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  its 
issue  of  this  morning,  the  New  York 
Times  reports  that  President  Nixon's 
popularity  with  the  people  has  risen 
sharply,  to  the  point  that  now  68  percent 
of  the  American  people  believe  that 
President  Nixon's  handling  of  the  Presi- 
dency meets  with  their  approval. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times,  entitled  "Sharp  Nixon 
Gain  Found  by  Gallup. "  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Sharp  Nixon  Gain  Pound  By  Gallup:   Per- 
formance   Rating    Rises    12    Points   in    a 
Poll  Taken  at  Time  of  War  Protest 
PRINCETON,  N.J.,  November  22— The  num- 
ber of  Americans  who  approve  of  President 
Nlxons  over-all  handling  of  the  Presidency 
rose  this  month  to  a  new  high,  according  to 
the  Gallup  Poll  made  public  today. 

The  survey  was  conducted  Nov.  14  through 
Nov.  16.  the  weekend  of  massive  antiwar  dem- 
onstrations in  Washington.  It  showed  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  handling  of  his  Job  received  the 
approval  of  68  percent  of  the  persons  polled, 
a  12-point  rise  from  the  previous  poll. 

Nineteen  percent  disapproved  of  his  per- 
formance, and  13  per  cent  expressed  no  opin- 
ion. 

In  polls  taken  at  the  same  stage  of  Presi- 
dencies in  the  recent  past,  the  ratings  were: 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  59  per  cent;  John  F 
Kennedy,  77  per  cent;  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower. 
65  per  cent,  and  Harry  S.  Truman,  75  per  cent 
A  Gallup  spokesman  cautioned  that  many 
factors  Influenced  these  figures 

The  68  per  cent  figure  was  three  percentage 
points  higher  than  the  President's  previous 
Gallup  Poll  high  of  65  per  cent  approval, 
which  was  recorded  four  times:  in  mid- 
March,  in  middle  and  in  late  May  and  in 
late  July,  after  Apollo  11. 

In  the  last  previous  survey  conducted  Oct. 
17  to  20.  Mr.  Nixon  received  56  per  cent  ap- 
proval— the  lowest  approval  percentage  in 
the  Gallup  series  on  Mr.  Nixon's  performance. 
The  latest  survey  was  made  not  only  dur- 
ing the  weekend  of  the  nationwide  antiwar 
protests,  but  also  nearly  two  weeks  after  the 
President's  Nov.  3  address  to  the  nation,  in 
which  he  called  for  support  of  his  'Vietnam 
policies. 

The  Gallup  organization  said  that  com- 
ments from  persons  Interviewed  indicated 
that  many  Americans  were  convinced  by  Mr. 
Nixon's  speech  that  he  was  striving  hard 
to  end  the  war.  The  comments  also  indicate 
that  he  had  left  them  with  an  expectation 
that  he  wUl  remove  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  organization 
said. 

It  noted  that  in  a  September  survey.  57 
per  cent  of  those  interviewed  favored  a  pro- 
posal by  Senator  Charles  E,  Goodell,  New 
York  Republican,  that  all  United  States 
troops  be  withdrawn  from  'Vietnam  by  the 
end  of  1970  and  that  the  fighting  be  turned 
over  to  South  Vietnamese  forces 

1,465     INTERVIEWED 

In  the  latest  survey,  1,465  adults  in  300 
localities  across  the  country  were  asked  the 
following  question: 

Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  way 
Nixon' is  handling  his  job  as  President? 

Here  is  how  this  question  has  been 
answered  in  the  series  of  Gallup  Polls  since 
Mr.  Nixon  took  office  last  January: 


The  President's  gains  between  the  Oct  17- 
20  survey  and  the  latest  survey  were  regis- 
tered among  all  major  population  groups 
but  have  been  sharpest  among  men  and 
among  residents  of  the  East,  the  Gallup  or- 
ganization said 

It  added  that  key  factors'  in  the  Presi- 
dent's popularity  gain  in  the  latest  survey 
were  the  Nov.  3  speech  and  "unfavorable  re- 
action to  the  recent  antiwar  demonstrations  " 
The  Gallup  organization  noted  that  in  a 
nationwide  survey  of  500  persons  conducted 
by  telephone  immediately  after  the  Nov  3 
speech.  77  per  cent  of  those  who  had  heard 
the  speech  expressed  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  ending  the  war 

But  the  Gallup  organization  cautioned 
that  that  survey  represented  first  reactions 
and  the  views  of  only  those  who  had  heard 
the  speech. 

The  Nov  14-16  survey  does  not  measure 
public  response  to  three  major  subsequent 
events  this  week:  the  Senate's  rejection  of 
the  President's  nomination  of  Judge  Clement 
F.  Haynsworth  Jr.  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
increasing  reports  of  an  alleged  massacre  of 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  by  American 
troops  and  the  Apollo  12  moon  landing. 


In  percent! 


Interviewing  dales 

Approve 

Disap- 
prove 

No 
Opinion 

Nov.l*-16— 

Ocl.  17-20 

Oct  3  9 

68 
56 
57 

19 
29 
24 
23 
24 
20 
17 

13 
15 
19 

Sepi   19-22           

58 

19 

Sept.  12  15 

Aug.  lb  18 

July  26-28                 

60 
"  .             62 

65 

16 
18 
18 

MOON 

LANDING:  JULY  20 

July  11   14 

tune  20-23                    .   - 

58 

'..'..             63 

22 

16 

12 

12 

14 

11 

10 

9 

6 

5 

20 
21 

May  23-26         

65 

23 

May  16-20             

65 

23 

May  2  J                 

64 

22 

Apdl  11-14 

March  28  31          

61 
63 

28 

27 

March  14-17 

Feb.2124. 

Jan.  23-29 

65 

61 
59 

26 
33 
36 

Average 

62 

16 

22 

HAIL  TO  THE  VICTOR 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  millions 
of  television  viewers,  along  with  a  record 
stadium  crowd  of  103,588  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Saturday  witnessed  one  of  the  greatest 
upsets  in  the  annals  of  collegiate  football. 

I  refer  my  colleagues,  of  course,  to  the 
tremendous  victoi'^'  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  'Wolverines  over  the  Buckeyes 
of  Ohio  State,  by  a  score  of  24  to  12. 

The  victor>'  placed  both  teams  atop  the 
Western  Conference  as  cochampions,  and 
left  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  the 
league's  best  team — the  University  of 
Michigan — will  be  its  representative  in 
the  Rose  Bowl  on  New  Year's  Day. 

As  most  football  observers  were  aware, 
Ohio  State  entered  the  game  a  two 
touchdown  favorite.  Ohio  State  was  rid- 
ing the  crest  of  a  22-game  winning  streak 
and.  in  the  eyes  of  many,  the  Buckeyes 
were  unbeatable. 

But  when  the  game  was  over,  Ohio 
State's  Coach.  'Woody  Hayes,  made  this 
brief  but  magnanimous  statement: 

They  outplayed  us.  outhustled  us.  and  out- 
coached  us 

Mr.  President,  last  week  the  Senate 
was  informed  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  <Mr.  Mansfield"  that  the 
University  of  Montana  had  finished  its 
football  season  with  a  perfect  10-0  rec- 
ord. We  heard  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  <Mr.  Scott)  heap  praise  on  the 
highly  successful  Penn  Stat«  football 
team.  So,  today,  it  should  not  be  too  sur- 
prising if  the  junior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan should  say,  "Hail  to  the  ^•ictor  val- 
iant," and  should  declare  that  the  No.  1 
team  in  the  country,  of  course,  is  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

I  am  certain  that  this  point  of  view  is 
shared  by  millions  of  other  football  fans 
across  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
newspaper  articles  relating  to  the  game. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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I  Prom  the  WsBhlngton  (DC  )   Post,  Nov.  23, 

19691 
Michigan  Cuts  Down   Ohio  State.  24-12 — 

WoLvrRiNES  Storm  Into  Rose  Bowl — 103,- 

588  Pans  See  Six  Interceptions  Destroy 

Buckeyes 

Ann  Arbor,  M-ch.,  November  22  —Michigan 
pulled  one  of  college  football's  greatest  upsets 
today,  stunning  top-ranked  Ohio  State  by 
grabbing  a  12-polnt  half  time  lead  and  mak- 
ing It  stand  up  for  a  24-12  vlctorj'. 

The  shocking  result  snapped  Ohio  State's 
winning  streak  at.  22  games  and  sent  Michi- 
gan Into  the  Roee  Bowl,  where  it  has  never 
lost  In  four  appearances. 

The  Wolverines  finished  with  an  8-2  record 
and  earned  a  share  of  the  Big  10  title  with 
Ohio  State.  They  intercepted  six  Ohio  State 
passes  and  destroyed  the  Image  of  invinci- 
bility that  had  surrounded  the  Buckeyes 
since  their  B*:>se  Bowl  victory  over  Southern 
California. 

103,588    watch    upset 

A  crowd  of  103,588,  largest  ever  to  watch  a 
football  game  in  Michigan,  saw  the  Wolver- 
ines take  a  7-6  flrst-quarter  lead  on  a  three- 
yard  touchdown  run  by  fullback  Garvle  Craw 
and  an  extra-point  kick  by  Prank  Tltas,  It 
was  the  first  time  this  season  the  Buckeyes 
had  been  behind. 

Craw-  -scored  again,  from  the  one,  after 
Ohio  SUUe  had  regained  the  lead  An  In- 
spired Michigan  defense  held  the  Buckeyes 
and  a  60-yard  punt  return  by  Barry  Plerson 
set  up  Michigan's  third  touchdown,  giving 
the  Wolverines  a  little  breathing  room. 

Plerson  ran  Mike  Senslbaugh's  punt  to  the 
Ohio  State  two  and  three  plays  later  quarter- 
back Don  Moorhead  went  over  Tim  KllUan's 
25-yard  held  goal  closed  out  the  scoring. 

Ohio  State,  after  losing  the  ball  on  downs 
at  the  Michigan  10.  charged  back  to  score 
rtrst  on  a  one-yard  plunge  by  fullback  Jim 
Otis  at  7  22  of  the  opening  quarter. 

BUCKE'iTES     GIVE     UP     POINT 

The  Buckeyes  bounced  back  after  Craw's 
first  touchdown,  with  quarterback  Rex  Kern 
firing  a  22-yard  touchdown  pass  to  Jan 
White  on  the  first  play  of  the  second  period- 
Stan  White's  extra-f>olnt  kick  was  good,  but 
the  Buckeyes  elected  to  take  a  Michigan 
penalty  and  try  for  a  two-point  conversion. 
The  Michigan  defense  tackled  Kem  before 
he  could  get  a  pas6  off. 

Moorhead  mixed  his  plays  well  and  faked 
brilliantly.  He  uiilized  the  running  of  .sopho- 
more tiUlback  Billy  Taylor  and  the  fine  pass 
catching  of  tight  end  Jim  Mandlch  to  full 
advantage. 

Taylor  set  up  Michigan  .s  second  touch- 
down with  a  28-yard  burst  to  the  Ohio  State 
five.  Two  plays  laX«r  Craw  dove  over  the  goal 
line  from  the  one  and  Michigan  was  ahead 
to  stay. 

The  Wolvertnee'  defense  dominated  the 
second  half,  stopping  both  the  off-tackle 
bursts  of  Otis  and  the  option  running  of 
Kern. 

Ohio  State  crossed  mldfleld  only  twice  In 
the  second  half  and  was  hard-pressed  to  keep 
the  score  from  rising.  Tltas  missed  four  field- 
goal  tries  In  the  second  half  and  Michigan 
twice  lost  the  ball  on  downs  deep  In  Buckeye 
territory. 

Michigan's  defensive  heroes  were  Plerson. 
who  Intercepted  three  passes:  middle  guard 
Henry  Hill,  linebacker  Marty  Huff,  tackle 
Pete  Newell  and  Tom  Curtis,  who  picked  off 
two  first-half  aierlals. 

Kern  completed  only  7  of  18  passes  for  86 
yards  and  was  pressured  Into  four  Intercep- 
tions, two  fewer  than  he  had  thrown  in  eight 
previous  games.  The  Wolverines  also  pilfered 
two  tosses  by  backup  quarterback  Ron 
Maclejowskl  and  recovered  an  Ohio  State 
fumble. 

Moorhead  completed  half  of  his  20  passes 
for  106  yards  and  ran  for  73  ysu-ds. 


Glen  (Bo)  Schembechler,  who  spent  six 
seaisons  with  Woody  Hayee  at  Ohio  State  and 
is  In  his  first  year  as  Wolverine  head  coach, 
as  much  as  told  Hayes  Michigan  was  going  to 
run  the  ball  and  the  Wolverines  did  They 
piled  up  266  yards  rushlngs  to  the  Buckeyes' 
222. 

"I  didn't  want  to  go  as  runnerup."  Schem- 
bechler said.  "But  we  would  have  gone  to  the 
bowl  anyway." 

Schembechler  said  his  Wolverine  team 
"kept  coming,  getting  better  and  believing  In 
themselves.  This  has  to  be  the  high  point 
of  my  coaching  career." 

Schembechler  expressed  shock  at  the  six 
Interceptions. 

"You  mean  we  intercepted  six  passes 
against  Ohio  State?  I  can"t  believe  it,"  he 
said. 

"We  felt  from  the  beginning  of  the  week 
we  were  going  to  win.  We  said  we  were  going 
to  win  and  we  did,""  said  the  man  who  be- 
came only  the  second  coach  to  go  to  the  Rose 
Bowl  In  his  first  season  at  a  Big  10  school. 
Fielding  H.  Yost  of  Michigan  was  the  first, 
back  ip  1901. 

Moorhead  said  the  Buckeyes  might  have 
been  a  little  flat  going  into  the  game. 

•"I  thought  they  were  a  little  overconfid- 
ent."" the  Wolverines'  Junior  slg^nal-caller  said 
after  the  game.  "'We  heard  that  out  on  the 
West  Coast  there  was  talk  of  getting  a  peti- 
tion up  to  get  Ohio  State  Into  the  Rose  Bowl. 
That  kind  of  made  us  sick."' 

"All  that  talk  about  Ohio  SUte  playing 
the  Minnesota  Vikings  Is  a  can  of  worms." 
said  Hill,  who  led  the  defensive  charge  that 
upset  Kern  so  often. 

Hayes.  In  a  terse  one-minute  visit  with,  the 
press,  oflfered: 

"Like  every  good  thing,  It  i  the  winning 
streak)  had  to  come  to  an  end.  They  out- 
played us,  outhustled  us  and  outcoached  us. 

"They  defensed  us  too  well.  And  we  didn't 
get  the  ball  to  Otis  enough.  Our  offense  was 
miserable  the  second  half." 


Statistics 


First   downs 

Rushing  yardage- 
Passing  yardage.. 
Return    yardage. - 

Passes 

Punts    

Fumbles  lost 

Yards   penalized 


Ohio  State  Michigan 

20  21 

222  266 

180 

84  143 

...    10-28-.6      1&-20-1 

3-27  3^2 

1  0 

S  36 


Ohio   State 6 

Michigan   7 


6 
17 


0 — 12 
0—24 


Ohio  State— Otis  (1.  run);  kick  failed 

Michigan— Craw  (3.  rum;  Tltas  (kick). 

Ohio  State — White  (22,  pass  from  Kern); 
run  failed. 

Miciilgan — Craw    il,   run):    Tltas    (kick). 

Michigan-  Moorhead  i2.  run);  Tltas 
(kick). 

Michigan— KUllan    (25.  field  goal). 

Attendance — 103,688. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  23.  19691 
Ohio  State  Is  Upsbt  bt  Michigan,  24  to 
12 — Princeton  Stops  Dartmouth  por  Ivy 
Tib — 103,588  at  Game — Michigan  Gains 
Rose  Bowl  as  Ohio  Sta"it  String  Ends 
at  22 

(By  Nell  Amdus) 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  November  22. — In  a  year 
of  impossible  dreams,  from  the  Jets  to  the 
Mets  to  the  moon,  Michigan  upset  Ohio 
State,  college  football 'a  No.  1  team,  24-12  to- 
day and  ended  the  Buckeyes'  22-game  win- 
ning streak  and  their  chance  for  a  second 
consecutive  national  title. 

Before  a  roaring  record  crowd  of  103,588  in 
Michigan  Stadium,  the  inspired,  twice- 
beaten  Wolverines  won  a  .share  of  the  Big 
Ten  Conference  championship  and  a  post- 
season trip  to  the  Rose  Bowl  In  Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Big  Ten 
(Final  standing  of  the  teams) 

W.  L  T 

Michigan 6  1  0 

Ohio  State 6  1  0 

Purdue     5  2  0 

Minnesota     4  3  0 

Indiana 3  4  0 

Iowa 3  4  0 

Northwestern 3  4  0 

Wisconsin  3  4  0 

Michigan  State 2  5  0 

Illinois 0  7  0 

The  architect  of  college  football's  upset  of 
the  year  was  Glenn  (Bo)  Schembechler.  a  39- 
yeeu°-old  coach,  in  his  first  season  at  Mich- 
igan. Ironically,  Schembechler  had  spent  five 
years  as  a  graduate  assistant  and  line  coach 
under  Woody  Hayes,  the  Ohio  State  mentor. 

After  the  game,  excited  Michigan  players 
carried  the  elated  Schembechler  across  the 
synthetic  Tartan  playing  surface  on  their 
shoulders,  while  ecstatic  students  and  fans 
rushed  onto  the  field  In  scenes  reminiscent 
of  Shea  Stadium.  Fortunately,  they  had  no 
turf  to  tear  up  for  treasures. 

Ohio  State's  defeat  throws  the  natlon.U 
championship  picture  Into  turmoil,  with 
three  major  teams  still  unbeaten.  Penn  State 
(9-0) ,  Texas  (8-0)  and  Arkansas  (8-0) .  Texas 
and  Arkansas  meet  Dec.  6,  but  a  definitive 
national  champion  may  not  be  truly  deter- 
mined until  after  the  postseason  bowl  games 
are  played. 

All  the  scoring  came  In  the  first  half,  as 
the  Wolverines,  beaten  only  by  Missouri  and 
Michigan  State  In  10  games,  wiped  out  defi- 
cits of  6-0  and  12-7. 

So  tenacious  and  effective  was  the  Michi- 
gan secondary  and  defense  In  the  second 
half  that  Ohio  State's  deepest  penetration 
until  the  closing  minutes  was  to  the  Wolver- 
ine 44 -y card  line. 

The  Michigan  secondary  Intercepted  four 
passes  thrown  by  Rex  Kern,  the  Buckeyes' 
junior  quarterback  and  Helsman  Trophy  can- 
didate. With  6  minutes  66  seconds  left  In 
the  final  quarter,  Hayee  replaced  his  frus- 
trated starter  with  another  Junior,  Ron 
Maclejowskl. 

Alas.  Madejowskl  fared  Uttle  better  throw- 
ing two  more  Interceptions,  Including  the 
third  of  the  game  by  Barry  PlerMjn,  a  de- 
fensive back. 

SnONG  RT7NNING  GAME 

Michigan's  offense  produced  what  Purdue 
lacked  last  week,  a  strong,  controlled  run- 
ning game.  With  Wolverine  Interior  linemen 
firing  out  quickly  on  the  synthetic  surface, 
the  backs  broke  through  for  266  yards  rtish- 
ing. 

Don  Moorhead,  an  unheralded  but  highly 
capable  6-foot-3-lnch  Junior  quarterback, 
carried  for  68  yards  In  17  keepers,  Including 
a  1-yard  scoring  run. 

He  also  completed  10  of  20  passes  for  108 
yards.  Six  of  the  oompletlons  went  to  Jim 
Mandlch,  the  213-pound  Senior  captain  and 
the  finest  tight  end  In  the  country. 

Besides  Moorbead's  touchdown,  Garvie 
Craw  scored  twice  and  Tim  Kllllan  kicked 
a  25-yard  field  goal. 

A  16-polnt  favorite,  Ohio  State  had  aver- 
aged 46  points  a  game  en  route  to  eight 
impressive  victories  this  year.  Last  season  the 
Buckeyes  beat  Michigan,  50-14. 

But.  as  Schembechler  said,  afterward  In  a 
Joyous  dressing  room,  ""We  knew  we  were 
going  to  win  from  the  very  beginning." 

A  ]PEW  WEAKNXaSES 

If  Ohio  State  had  any  weaknesses  this 
year,  It  was  vrtth  such  minute,  but  still  im- 
portant details  as  extra-point  placements, 
the  lack  of  a  long-ball  striking  power  and 
the  Inability  to  play  In  a  postseason  bowl. 

Michigan  utilized  each  measure  today,  par- 
ticularly In  the  second  half  as  Plerson,  Tom 
Curtis,    the    .safetyman,    and    Brian    Healy, 
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another  defensive  back,  guarded  the  Buck-  sundry  other  citizens,  supporting  the  noml-  of  the  act  involved  authorize,  BM  an  al- 

eve  pass  routes.  Healy,  a  comerback,  Bhut  nation  of  Clement  P.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  to  be  temative  to  the  more  extreme  penalties, 

off    Bruce    Jankowskl,    Kern's    favorite    re-  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  imposition  of  a  prison  term  Of  not  to 

ceiver.  -^thout  a  pM.  r«oepti^      „     ,     ,_  °L^^'  ^°**^  ^^^'  °'''*'"**  ^  "'  **''  *^'  exceed  20  years.  Thus,  under  the  amend- 

Ohio  States  futility  came  with  13  minutes  table.  .„-„*„     „  \^^„„    „«».^,^,.♦.»J    ^#   „    „_4^.. 

left  on  a  fourth  down  and  1-yard  situation  at                            "'®"^;.*l,^!^u    "^^""^"^^  .^'   «  ,">"« 

its  43   Instead  of  turning  to  Jim  Otis,  the  committed    with    the    requisite    Intent 

214-pound  fullback,  who  gained  144  yards  In  THE  1989  ATOMIC  ENERGY  OMNIBUS  could  be  sentenced  to  life  Imprisonment 

a  dynamic  performance,  Kem  faked  to  hl»  BILL — REPORT    OP    JOINT    COM-  or  any  term  of  years  short  of  life  im- 

fullback,  kept  the  baU  but  was  swarmed  on  MITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY   iS.  prisonment.  A  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $20,- 

by  Pete  Newell,  a  defensive  tackle,  for  a  2-  repT.  NO.  91-553)  000  could  be  imposed  either  in  lieu  of 

yardioea,  axtt-wt;it»o/^xt  »,     t,     .j     *  *  or  in  addition  to  a  prison  term  for  a  fixed 

WOLVERINES  ARE  UNDBTERREB  Ml.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  from  tg^m  of  years 

Michigan  was  defiant  from  the  time  Ohio  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  pourth.  Add  a  new  provision  to  the 

state  stepped  onto  the  synthetic  Tartan  turf  I  report  favorably   wjtiiout  amendment,  j^^^^^^^  ^^          ^^^  authorizing  the  ABC 

for  pregame  warmups.   Wolverine  students  the  bill  (S.  3169)  the  1969  atomic  energy  ,      imnoRP    civil    monPtarv    npnaltlwj    in 

began  throwing  snowbaiu  at  Buckeye  players,  omnibus  bill.  The  bill  as  reported  con-  conSSSn    with  ?S    relulStSv    Snc" 

r.l'fb^rth^rpnmftU'it-^'''^'"'^  '^"''*'^-  taixis   t^  principal   featur^   of   a   biU  Ti   |uch  authViS  KiiS  veT^ 

'''^riio^ZlZ':U  however,  had  Thetot^SoTreS^'^^re'SSS^^^  S  *"  °^^"  ^''^'  ^'''''^'  ^^^"*^«  *^ 

<,ther  ideas  In  mind.  Rather  than  test  Tat-  .nf,  ^r^JEl'^^'^^n^' ffVvfi?  f^^^^  ^^^'  ^^^  ^C-  ^'^  the  PTC,  and  has 

um'8  quickne*  and  muscle,  the  Wolverines  ^nis  Congress.  Among  otner  tnings,  the  proven  to  be  a  valuable  regulatory  toU 

ran  away  from  the  Buckeye  rover  and  em-  reported  measure  would  effect  necessary  j^  protecting  the  pubUc  Interest 

ployed  this  strategy  successfully  in  the  first  amendments  to  the  enforcement  chap-  j^  President  I  hope  that  early  oon- 

^'^•.             ^  w  -  ..     ,H        ♦H        H  *>,  ^"^  °'  ^^^  \*°f°*''  Energy  Act  of  1954  to  sideratlon  can  be  given  to  this  measure 

^^iVllL^r^^T^^'^^l^I^nfn^t  ''""f^^  """^^v.  oo^titutional    dcfects  by  the  Senate.  I  might  note  that  an  Iden- 

X  B^ckev^  t<^k  ?h2  SLl  of^n  oS's  ^'^^  H^  ^^  ^^  U.S  supreme  Court  in  tlcal  biU.  H.R.  14925.  has  been  reported 

The  Buckeyes  took  the  lead  on  Jim  o ass  ^    1988   decision  mvolvmg   the   Federal  in  thP  nthPr  hodv  hv  thP    Tnlnt  Pom 

I'lf^^T"^''.^^  °''"  ^'^  ^"""^  ^  Kidnaping   Act.    The    amendments   re-  ^..Sf               ^  ^ 

M..>„«T,                                   7  17    n    o_^  ported  by  the  committee  would  abol^h  Thg  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

owS^ISfte"" " J    3    S    S=?J  ^^^'^   punishment  as  a  penalty  under  po^e.  The  report  will  be  received  and 

Ohio  State.. 6    6    0    0-12  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  substitute  printed,  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on 

O.8.U.— Otis,  1,  run  (kick  failed).  life  imprisonment  as  the  maximum  pun-  the  calendar 

Mich. — Craw,  3,  run  (Tltas,  kick).  ishment  for  violations  of  the  sections  of  '    

O.S.U.— White,  22,  pass  from  Kem   (run  the  act  involved.  The  committee's  rea-  '~^'~^'^~~~ 

^^iffl'^^r^         1           .'n*      VI  v^  ^"^  ^or  making  this  recommendation  ADJUSTTifENT      OF     SALARIES      OF 

M^ch-Shead"^  run  (Tlte^  kick)  ^^^  "^°^^  ^^^^  explained  beginning  on  JUDGES  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP 

Mich-TO  Smun  25  page  6  Of  the  report.  THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA- 

Attendanc^i03.688.  The    bill    as   reported   contains    four  REPORT    OF    A    COMMTTTEE     iS. 

statistics  of  the  game  principal  features.  The  bill  would:  REPT.  NO.  91-554) 

Mich     osu  ^'■^'-  Extend  for  an  additional  5 -year  Mr.  McGEE.  from  the  Committee  on 

First  downs                                    21         20  P^^lod,  to  September  1.  1974.  the  present  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  reported 

Rushing  yardi[^e                            268       222  authority  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis-  an  original  bUl  (S.  3180)   to  adjust  the 

Passing  yardage  .-- 180       155  ^lon  to  compel  the  Ucensing  of  patents  salaries  of  judges  in  the  government  of 

Return  yardage  143         64  found  to  be  "affected  with  the  public  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  submitted 

Passes   10-20    10-28  interest"  in  accordance  with  the  Atomic  a    report    thereon,    which    report    was 

intercepuons  by 6           1  Energy  Act.  This  assures  the  availability  ordered  to  be  printed  and  the  bill  was 

Punts            3-42     3-27  of  emerging  technology  to  the  nuclear  placed  on  the  calendar. 

fumbles  lost      0           i  industry,  while  providing  for  reasonable  ^^_^^_^_^ 

.ards  penalized...- 37            5  ^^yaities  to  the  patent  owner.  EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 

^^^^^^—  Second.  Increase,  from  5  to  10  years.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU-  ^^^   maximum    term   of   imprisonment  i.umjvuiii:jl 

TTVE  DEPARTME2JTS,  ETC.  which    may    be    imr>osed    for   unlawful  As  in  executive  session,  the  following 

diversion   of   special   nuclear   materials  favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  and  related  offenses  where  there  is  no  submitted: 

pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following  ^tent  to  injure  the  United  States  or  bv  Mr.  hart,  from  the  Committee  on  the 

commumcation  and  letters,  which  were  secure    an    advantage    to    any    foreign  Judiciary: 

referred  as  indicated:  country.  These  fissionable  materials  are  Stanley  b.  Miuer.  of  Indiana,  to  be  u.s 

I^ROPOSED  Amendments  to  the  BtrocET.  1970,  now    valuable    for    industrial    Eind    com-  attorney      for     the      southern      district      of 

FOB  Export-Import  Bank  (s.  Doc.  No.  91-43)  merclal  uses  and  this  makes  them  more  ^f^^L    J    „    «,„„,„c    r.f  ^^.>^.    t^  V.O 

A  communication   from  the  President  of  marketable  than  in  the  past.  A  strong-  u  Sm^hal    for    the    middle    dUtrl«    of 

,he    United    States,    transmitting    proposed  gr   deterrent,   together   with   the   ABC's  ^orid^ 

^'?'7n"^rtHi'«'r^n,',nt  nf^.foo  9,°«  o.^'^^nr^^^P  comprehensive  safeguards  and  account-  jamek  W.  Traeger.  of  Indiana,  to  be  u.s 

Expor;-Import    Bank    of   the   Um^^d    States  ^bUity  protection,  will  help  assure  that  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Indiana. 

,  With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com-  these  materials  Stay  in  the  proper  Chan-  ^  f  thony J^.   ^z^an,   of^Mlchlga^,   to   be 

iniitee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  neis.  mi  hi                    lu      t           o*. 

'"■'»^ed.  Third.  Abolish  the  death  penalty  as  ,  ,„5^Jt   r-,i,„r„   .,<•  i«.h.-==vo    t«  h«  tt  c 

.,,,,,,           !.•             J       i.1.  Lloyd  H.  Grimm,  of  Nebraska,   to  be  U.S. 

Proposed  Coordinated  National  Boattnc  an  available  criminal  sanction  under  the  marshal  for  the  district  of  Nebraska; 

saftty  Program  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  remove  the  pres-  wiiuam   c.   Black,  of  Texas,   to   be  U.S. 

A    letter    from    the    Acting    Secretary    of  ent  requirement  for  a  recommendation  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas; 

Iransportatlon,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro-  by  the  jury  as  a  prerequisite  to  imposi-  J.  Keith  Gary,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 

posed  legislation  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  tion    of    the    maximum    penalty,    which  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas: 

boating  safety  program  (with  accompanying  penalty  under  the  amendments  would  be  Maurice  B.  Mitchell,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 

papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  jj^fg  imnrisonment    The  requirement  for  niember  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights; 

.^^^^— ^^  a  rPTommpndfttion  bv  the  iurv  a*  a  ore-  Stephen  Horn,  of  CaUfornla.  to  be  a  mem- 

■^^-^^— ^^  a  recommenaauon  oy  ine  jury  as  a  pre-  ^^j.  ^^  ^^^  commission  on  CivU  Rights;  and 

PFTITIONc?  AND  MFMORIALS  condition  to   imposing   a  given  punish-  toward  A.  Gllckstein.  of  New  York,  to  be 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS  ^ent  has  been  held  unconstitutional  by  staff  Director  for  the  Commission  en   Civil 

Petitions,   etc.,    were   laid   before   the  the  Supreme  Court  in  connection  with  Rights. 

Senate,   or  presented,   and   referred   as  similar  statutes.  A  further  amendment  ^^— ^^^^— ^ 

'""'T...  .CT,VO  PH^mENT  p„  „„.  Sn«:S^'  "oThI  SSr'^r  r  S^-  BILLS  INTKODUC^  OE  REPORTED 

pore                PRESIDENT  pro  tem  ^^^^^^^  imprisonment  for  any  term  of  Bills  were  introduced  or  reported,  read 

A  petition,  signed  by  Eddie  W.Hansen,  and  years  or  for  life.  Presently  the  sections  the  first  time  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
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sent,  the  second  time,  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Scott » : 

S.  3175.  A  WU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter 
404  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Percy  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By    Mr.   PONO    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Inohye)  : 

S.  3176.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  for 
the  development  of  a  tuna  fishery  In  the 
Central  and  Western  Pacific  Ocean;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pono  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAQNUSON   (by  request)  : 

S.  3177.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1112  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonuson  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under   the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COOK : 

S.  3178.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Ingram:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
.By  Mr.  BAKER; 

S.  3170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  depreciation  de- 
duction with  respect  to  the  taxpayer's  resi- 
dence:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  McGEE: 

S.  3180.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  salaries  of 
Judges  In  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;   placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  bill  when  reported 
by  Mr.  McGei.  which  appears  earlier  In  the 
Record   under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  3175— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
ESTABLISHING  AN  INSTITUTE 
FOR  CONTINUTNG  STUDIES  OP 
JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recent 
FBI  crime  reports  are  staggering. 

In  1968,  there  was  one  murder  every 
39  minutes:  one  forcible  rape  every  17 
minutes;  one  robbery  every  2  minutes; 
and  one  aggravated  assault  every  2  min- 
utes. 

Between  1960  and  1969,  the  number  of 
criminal  offenses  in  the  United  States 
rose  by  122  percent.  This  is  particularly 
shocking  in  light  of  the  fact  that  our 
population  has  increased  by  only  11 
percent. 

Even  more  traeric  are  the  statistics 
which  show  crime  among  our  young 
people. 

There  was  a  78-percent  increase  In 
the  number  of  juvenile  arrests  from  1960 
to  1968,  while  the  number  of  individuals 
in  this  age  group — 10  to  17 — increased 
by  only  25  percent. 

And  72  percent  of  18,333  offenders 
studied  under  the  age  of  20  who  were 
released  in  1963  were  rearrested  within 
5  years. 

Something  is  obviously  wrong  when 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  youth  who 
are  aiTested  and  brought  into  contact 
with  our  juvenile  court  system  are  re- 
arrested. We  are  certainly  not  solving  our 
youth  crime  problem. 

Juvenile  delinquency,  however,  is  not 
a  new  social  problem.  What  is  new — 
what  is  encouraging — is  a  heightened 
public  interest  in  thi.s  problem  and  the 


strong  emphasis  on  attempting  to  save 
many  yoiuig  people  from  a  life  of  crime. 
Nearly  50  percent  of  those  persons  ar- 
rested for  criminal  offenses  in  1968  were 
under  the  age  of  18.  It  is  saddening  in- 
deed to  realize  this  represents  only  the 
beginning  of  a  life  at  odds  with  society 
and  the  law  for  most  of  these  indi- 
viduals. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Correctional 
Manpower  and  Training  pointed  out  two 
problems  present  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  any  aspect  of  the  crime  problem. 

1.  Correction  today  is  characterized  by 
an  overlapping  of  Jurisdictions,  a  diversity 
of  philosophies,  and  a  hodge  podge  of  or- 
ganizational structures  which  have  little 
contact  with  one  another  .  .  . 

2.  Lacking  consistent  guidelines  and  the 
means  to  test  program  effectiveness,  legis- 
lators continue  to  pass  laws,  executives  man- 
date policies,  and  both  cause  large  sums  of 
money  to  be  spent  on  Ineffective  corrective 
methods. 

The  findings  of  the  Commission  indi- 
cate that  what  we  need  if  we  are  to 
achieve  more  timely  results  is  a  single 
body — an  independent  agency — to  coor- 
dinate activities  in  the  field  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  better  equip  those  who 
work  with  young  people  to  deal  with 
those  who  have  run  afoul  of  the  laws. 
No  matter  how  modest  our  success,  with 
the  skyrocketing  crime  rate,  it  would 
be  well  worth  our  oost  and  effort. 

Today  I  am  introducing  S.  3175  along 
with  Senator  Scott.  Congressmen  Tom 
Railsback,  Pete  Biester,  and  Abner 
MiKVA  are  introducing  a  bipartisan  com- 
panion bill  this  afternoon  in  the  House. 
I  am  hopeful  others  will  also  cosponsor 
the  bill. 

This  legislation  would  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  by  adding  a 
new  chapter  404  to  establish  an  Institute 
for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice. The  main  purposes  of  the  Institute 
will  be  to  serve  as  a  coordinating  center 
for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
information  in  the  field  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  control,  and  as  a  training 
center  for  representatives  of  all  levels  of 
government  who  are  connected  with  the 
treatment  and  control  of  juvenile  offend- 
ers. 

This  Institute  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  director  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  who  will  supervise 
the  staff,  faculty,  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  the  Institute's  func- 
tioning. 

Although  the  Institute  will  work  closely 
with  such  departments  as  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  it  will  not  be  responsible  to 
them.  Thus,  flexibility  in  philosophy  and 
approach  will  preside. 

I  believe  that  the  multidisciplinary 
approach — correctional,  judicial,  law  en- 
forcement, and  welfare — the  Institute  for 
Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice 
would  provide  is  the  most  appropriate 
and  effective  means  to  combat  an  in- 
creasingly serious  problem  of  youth 
crime. 

We  have  already  accimiulated  vast 
amounts  of  knowledge  concerning  juve- 
nile offenders  and  the  offenses  they  com- 
mit, but  we  simply  have  not  put  this  in- 
formation  to   the   best  use.  It  must   be 


supplied  to  all  those  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Fur- 
thermore, we  must  assist  in  the  trainins^ 
of  individuals  to  cope  with  juvenile  of- 
fenders. 

The  bill  I  am  today  introducing  pro- 
vides no  panaceas  to  a  most  complex 
problem.  However,  the  Institute  estab- 
lished would  most  effectively  use  re- 
sources to  combat  and  control  juvenile 
crime  and  redirect  delinquent  elements 
in  the  younger  generation  into  purpose- 
ful and  constructive  lives.  This  is  most 
important  for  our  society  as  a  whole.  As 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  stated  in  1967: 

America's  best  hope  for  reducing  crime  is 
to  reduce  Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  together 
with  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3175)  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new 
chapter  404  to  establish  an  Institute  for 
Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Percy,  for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScoTT,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Part  XV  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

■Chapter    404. — iNSTrrcTE    for    Continuing 

Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice 
■Sec. 

'■5041.  Establishment;  purpose. 
■■5042.  Functions. 
"5043.  Director  and  staff. 
"5044.  Powers. 

■5045  Advisory  Commission. 
■5046.  Location;  facilities. 
■5047.  Curriculum. 
■  5048.  Enrollment 
'Sec.   5041.   Establishment;    purpose. 

"There  Is  hereby  established  an  Institute 
for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Institute'). 
It  shall  be  the  purpyose  of  the  Institute  to 
provide  a  coordinating  center  for  the  col- 
lection and  the  dissemination  of  useful  data 
regarding  the  treatment  and  control  of  Ju- 
venile offenders,  and  it  shall  also  bo  the 
purpose  of  the  Institute  to  provide  training 
for  representatives  of  Federal,  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers.  Juvenile  wel- 
fare workers.  Juvenile  Judges  and  Judicial 
personnel,  probation  personnel,  correctional 
personnel,  and  other  persons,  including  lay 
personnel,  connected  with  the  treatment  and 
control  of  Juvenile  offenders. 

'Sec.  5042.  Functions. 

■The  Institute  is  authorized — 
"(a)  to  serve  as  an  information  bank  by 
collecting  systematically  the  data  obtained 
from  studies  and  research  by  public  and 
private  agencies  on  Juvenile  delinquency,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  programs  for  pre- 
vention of  Juvenile  delinquency,  training  of 
youth  corrections  personnel,  and  rehabilita- 
tion and  treatment  of  Juvenile  offenders; 
"(b)    to   publish   data   In   forms   useful   to 
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individuals,  agencies  and  organizations  con- 
cerned with  juveniles  and  juvenile  offenders. 

•ic)  to  disseminate  pertinent  data  and 
studies  to  individuals,  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions concerned  v^lLh  Juveniles  and  juvenile 
offenders; 

-id)  to  devise  and  conduct  in  various  geo- 
graphical locations  seminars  and  workshops 
providing  continuing  studies  lor  persons  en- 
gaged in  viorking  directly  with  Juveniles  and 

luvenile  offenders: 

•(e)  to  devise  and  conduct  a  training  pro- 
gram of  :hort-term  Instruction  in  the  latest 
nroven-effective  methods  of  prevention,  con- 
trol and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency 
for  law  enforcement  officers.  Juvenile  welfare 
workers.  Juvenile  Judges  and  Judicial  per- 
.^onnel  probation  officers,  correctional  per- 
sonnel and  other  persons,  including  lay  per- 
sonnel, connected  with  the  treatment  and 
conirol  of  juvenile  offenders;  and 

•■(f)  to  develop  technical  training  teams 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  training  pro- 
grams within  the  several  States  and  \^1th 
the  State  and  local  agencies  which  work 
directly  with  Juveniles  and  juvenile  offenders. 
•Sec    5043    Director  and  staff 

•■(a)  The  Institute  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  of  an  officer  to  be  known  as  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed bv  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  serve 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  Director  of  the 
Institute  shall  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 

Code  .._.»* 

■■(b)  The  Director  shall  have  authority  to 
supervise  the  organization,  employees,  en- 
rollees,  financial  affairs,  and  all  other  oper- 
ations of  the  Institute  and  may  employ  such 
staff,  faculty,  and  administrative  personnel 
as  are  necessary  to  the  functioning  of  the 
Institute.  The  Director  shall  have  the  power 
to  acquire  and  hold  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty for  the  Institute  and  may  receive  gifts, 
donations,  and  trusts  on  behalf  of  the 
Institute.  The  Director  shall  also  have  the 
power  to  appoint  such  technical  or  other 
advisory  councils  comprised  of  consultants 
to  guide  and  advise  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion. The  Director  is  authorized  to  delegate 
his  powers  under  this  Act  to  such  persons  as 
he  deems  appropriate. 

•ic)  If  the  Office  of  Director  Is  left  vacant, 
by  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  President 
shall  appoint  a  successor  who  shall  serve 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of 
office. 
•Sec.  5044.  Powers. 

"The  functions,  powers,  and  duties  speci- 
fied In  this  Act  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Institute  shall  not  be  transferred  elsewhere 
or  within  any  Executive  Department  unless 
.specifically  hereafter  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  addition  to  the  other  powers,  ex- 
press and  implied,  the  Institute  Is  author- 
ized— 

"(a)  to  request  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  to  supply  such  statistics,  data,  pro- 
gram reports,  and  other  material  as  the  In- 
stitute deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions.  Each  such  department  or  agency 
is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Institute 
and  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, consult  with  and  furnish  information 
and  advice  to  the  Institute; 

•■(b)  to  arrange  with  and  reimburse  the 
heads  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
for  the  use  of  personnel  or  facilities  or 
equipment  of  such  departments  and  agen- 
cies; 

"(C)  to  confer  with  and  avail  Itself  of  the 
cooperation,  services,  record,  and  facilities  of 
State,  municipal,  or  other  public  or  private 
local  agencies; 

•■(d)  to  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  in- 
dividuals, for  the  partial  performance  of 
any  of  the  functions  of  the  Institute; 


"(e)  to  compensate  consultants  and  mem- 
bers of  technical  advisory  councils  who  are 
not  in  the  regular  lull-time  employ  of  the 
United  States,  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  but  not  exceeding 
$75  00  per  diem  and  while  away  from  home. 
or  regular  place  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently;  and 

■■(f)  to  report  to  the  Congress  at  appro- 
priate intervals  on  programs  which  have  been 
implemented  with  the  cooperation  of  the  In- 
stitute within  and  among  the  several  States, 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  further 
legislative  action  which  may  appear  desir- 
able. 
•Sec   5045.  Advisory  Commission. 

•(a I  The  overall  policy  and  operations  of 
the  Institute  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  an  Advisory  Commission. 

■•(b)  The  Advisory  Commission  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Director  "of  the  Institute,  the  At- 
tornev  General  (or  his  designee),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (or 
his  designee),  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Judicial  Center  (or  his  designee),  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  ( or  his  designee ) .  and  fourteen  per- 
sons having  training  and  experience  in  the 
area  of  Juvenile  deUnquency  appointed  by 
the  President  from  the  following. categories: 
■■(1)  Law  enforcement  officers  (two  per- 
sons) . 

••(2)  Juvenile  or  famny  court  Judges  (two 
persons) , 

••i3)    Probation   personnel    (two   persons). 
•'(4)  Correctional  personnel  (two  persons) , 
••(5)    Representatives  of  private  organiza- 
tions  concerned   with    Juvenile   delinquency 
(four  persons) ,  and 

••(6)  Representatives  of  State  agencies  es- 
tablished under  the  JuvenUe  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968  or  under 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Sale  Streets  Act  of  1968  (two  persons). 

••(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  CommlB- 
sion  shall  serve  for  terms  or  four  years  and 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment,  except 
that  for  the  first  composition  of  the  Com- 
mission, one  third  of  the  members  shall  be 
appointed  to  one  year  terms,  one  third  to 
two  year  terms,  and  one  third  to  three  year 
terms,  thereafter,  each  member's  term  shall 
be  for  four  years.  Any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term.  Any  member  of  the 
Commission  may  be  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  mal- 
feasance in  office. 

"(d)  While  performing  their  duties,  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shan  be  reimbursed 
under  Government  travel  regulations  for 
their  expenses,  and  members  who  are  not 
employed  full-time  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Shan  receive  In  addition  a  per  diem 
of  $100.00  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  In  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

"(e)   The  Director  shall  act  aa  Chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Commission.  The  Commission 
shall   establish    Its   governing  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. 
'Sec.  5046.  Location;  facilities. 

•'(a)   A  suitable  location  for  the  Institute 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Advisory  Commission. 
"(b)    Following  the  selection  of  a  location 
for  the  Institute,  the  Director,  -with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Advisory  Commission,  shall: 

"(1)  acquire  such  property  as  has  been 
selected  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  and 

"(2)  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  construction, 
equipping,  and  physical  organization  of  the 
Institute. 


"Sec.  5047.  Curriculum. 

"The  Advisory  Commission  shall  design  and 
supervise  a  curriculum  utilizing  a  multi- 
disciplinary  approach  (to  include  law  en- 
forcement, Judicial,  correctional  and  welfare 
as  well  as  probation  disciplines)  which  shall 
be  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  Institutes 
enroUees. 

Sec.  5048.  Enrollment. 

■la)  Each  candiate  for  admission  to  the 
Institute  shall  apply  to  the  State  agency  es- 
tablished under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968  i82  Stat 
462;  42  use.  S  3801  et.  seq.)  or  the  State 
agency  established  under  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (82  Stat  198;  U.S.C.  §3701  et.  seq)  in 
the  candidates  State.  The  State  agency  or 
agencies  shall  select  an  approplrate  number 
of  candidates  and  forward  their  applications 
for  admission  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute. 
The  Director  shall  prescribe  the  form  of  all 
applications  for  admission  to  the  Institute 
and  shall  make  the  final  decision  concern- 
ing the  admission  of  all  students  or  enrollees 

■•(b)  While  studying  at  the  Institute  and 
while  traveling  in  connection  •with  his  study, 
including  authorized  field  trips,  each  stu- 
dent or  enroUee  in  the  Institute  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses  and  a  per  diem  al- 
lowance m  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  for 
persons  employed  intermittently  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  under  section  5703(b)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  " 

Sec  2  The  table  of  contents  to  "Part  IV  — 
Correction  of  Yot-thful  Offenders"  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after 

•403    Juvenile  delinquency 5031' 

the  following  new  chapter  reference: 
■404.  Institute  for  Continuing  Stud- 
ies of  Juvenile  Justice 5041". 

Sec.  3  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  .o 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  material  piesented  by  Mr.  Percy 
is  as  follows: 
Section-by-Section    Summary    of    Bill    To 

Create     an     iNSTntrrE     for     Continuing 

Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice 

Amend  Part  IV  of  title  18  U.S.C.  to  add  a 
new  chapter  404. 

Sec.  5041.  Establishment;  purpose 
Sec.  5042.  Functions 
Sec  5043.  Director  and  staff 
Sec.  5044.  Powers 
Sec.  5045.  Advisory'  Commission 
Sec  5046.  Location;  facilities 
Sec.  5047.  Curriculum 
Sec.  5048.  Enrollment 

Sec.  5041.  Creates  the  Institute  to  provide 
a  coordinating  center  for  collecting  useful 
data  re  the  treatment  and  control  of  juvenile 
offenders:  and  to  provide  training  for  indi- 
viduals In  such  treatment  and  control. 

Sec.   5042.  Authorizes  the   Institute   to: 

(a)  serve  as  an  Information  bank  by  sys- 
tematic collection  of  data  from  all  sources  re 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

( b )  publish  data  In  useful  forms. 

(C)  disseminate  published  data  to  Inter- 
ested persons. 

(d)    conduct  seminars  and   workshops. 

(6)  provide  short-term  training  of  law  en- 
forcement officers,  juvenile  welfare  workers. 
Juvenile  Judges,  probation  officers,  correc- 
tional personnel,  and  other  persons,  includ- 
ing lay  personnel,  connected  with  the  treat- 
ment and  control  of  juvenile  offenders. 

(f)  send  out  training  teams  to  work  at 
State  and  local  levels. 

Sec.  5043.  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  5044.  Authorize  the  Institute  to  ob- 
tain data,  personnel,  facilities  and  other  co- 
operation from  Governmental  agencies  and 
departments  (Federal,  State  and  local)  as 
■well  as  from  private  Individuals  and  agencies. 
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'•403.  Juvenile    delinquency 5031" 

Sec.  5045.  Provides  for  Advisory  Commis- 
sion to  set  policy  and  supervise  operations  of 
the  Institute.  The  CommiMlon  members 
would  consist  of: 

(a)    Director  of  the  Institute 
ib>    Attorney  General  (or  designee) 
(C)    Director  of   U.S.   Judicial    Center    (or 
deslgrnee ) 

(d)  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  (or  designee) 

(e)  Director  of  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  (or  des.) 

(f )  14  persona  having  training  and  experi- 
ence in  the  area  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  to 
t>e  appointed  by  the  President  from  the  fol- 
lowing categorlea: 

(1)  law  enforcement  offlcers  (two  persons) 

(2)  Juvenile  judges  (two  persons) 

(3)  probation  personnel  (two  persons) 

(4)  correctional  personnel  (two  persons) 

(5)  representatives  of  private  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  Juvenile  delinquency 
(four  persons),  and 

1 6)  representatives  of  State  agencies  es- 
tablished under  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  or  under  title  I  of 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Sate  Streets  Act 
of  1968  (two  persons). 

Commission  members  would  have  four  year 
staggered  terms. 

Sic.  "BOM.  EMrects  that  a  suitable  location 
tx  selecTed. 

Sec.  5047.  Requires  Advisory  Ck)mmlsslon 
to  design  and  supervise  a  ciurlculum  utiliz- 
ing a  multl-dlaclplinary  approach  (to  In- 
clude law  enforcement,  judicial,  probation, 
correctional,  and  welfare  worker  disciplines) 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  Institute's 
enroUees. 

Sec.  5048.  Candidates  for  admission  and 
enrollment  in  the  Institute  shall  be  nom- 
inated by  the  State  agencies  or  agency  es- 
tablished under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968  or  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  (title  1)  with  final  decision  concern- 
ing admission  being  made  by  the  Institute 
Director. 

BECAPrrtTLATIOH 

Rather  than  simply  further  study  Juvenile 
delinquency,  this  bill  seeks  to  establish  a 
clearing  house  or  data  bank  for  all  the  val- 
uable Information  presently  existing  but  not 
In  any  one  convenient  or  central  location — 
a  function  which  could  not  be  easily  fulfilled 
except  at  the  federal  level.  The  other  main 
purpose  Is  to  pirovlde  expert  "graduate"  or 
"continuing"  education  and  training  for 
those  persons  who  are  now  working  to  combat 
Juvenile  delinquency  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 


S.  3176— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  A  TUNA  FISHERY 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  IN  THE 
CENTRAL  AND  WESTERN  PACIFIC 
OCEAN 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye>,  I  introduce  for  appropri- 
ate reference  a  bill  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  a  tuna 
fishery  In  the  central  and  western  Pacific 

Ocean. 

An  economic  paradox  confronts  the 
major  Pacific  islands  under  the  American 
flag — the  State  of  Hawaii,  the  posses- 
sions, Guam  and  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

On  one  hand,  these  island  areas  are 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  richest  tuna- 
producing  seas  in  the  world,  and  each 
group  is  striving  actively  to  broaden  its 
economic  base. 

Yet,  none  Is  able  to  take  full  advan- 


tage of  the  tremendous  fishery  resource, 
worth  many  millions  of  dollars,  off  their 
very  shores. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  these  islands  lack 
the  solid  body  of  experience  necessary 
for  catching  the  plentiful  but  elusive 
skipjack  tuna.  New  methods  of  harvest- 
ing skipjack  must  be  introduced  and  ex- 
tensive tests  undertaken  to  prove  their 
worth. 

In  Hawaii,  at  present,  the  bait  fishing 
method  is  used  for  catching  skipjack — 
"aku"  in  Hawaiian.  In  this  method  the 
crew  of  a  fishing  boat  must  first  fish  for 
and  catch  bait  before  it  proceeds  to  the 
tuna  fishing  ground. 

The  fishermen  spend  about  30  to  40 
percent  of  their  time  fishing  for  bait 
when  they  could  be  fishing  for  skipjack. 
If  the  necessity  of  bait  fishing  could  be 
eliminated  as  a  prerequisite  of  skipjack 
fishing,  then  all  other  things  being  equal, 
fishing  time  could  be  increased  by  30 
percent  and  the  catches  would  be  in- 
creased by  a  like  amount. 

In  addition,  studies  by  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  have  shown  that  skipjack  are 
caught  from  only  50  percent  of  the 
schools  that  are  flished.  The  reason  why 
skipjack  do  not  "bite"  in  half  the  schools 
fished  is  not  immediately  clear,  but  if 
the  skipjack  could  be  captured  by  a 
method  other  than  one  which  requires 
them  to  bite,  V.\en  the  number  of  schools 
from  which  skipjack  are  taken  would 
double. 

An  even  more  serious  handicap  in  de- 
veloping the  tuna  fishery  In  the  central 
and  western  Pacific  is  the  outdated 
method  of  fishing  skipjack  by  pole  and 
line.  This  method  is  both  inefficient  and 
unprofitable. 

Fishermen  uslhg  solely  the  pole-and- 
line  method  catch  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  flsh  In  the  schools  they  en- 
counter, according  to  studies  of  the  skip- 
jack schools  arovmd  Hawaiian  waters — 
the  average  catch  per  school  for  a  pole- 
and-line  fishing  boat  being  roughly  2,500 
pounds. 

Evidently,  some  other  method  must  be 
devised  to  harvest  a  larger  proportion  of 
each  school  contacted  by  the  fisherman. 
Otherwise,  the  steady  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  fishing  vessels  in  the  Hawaiian 
skipjack  fleet  over  the  past  decade  is  ex- 
pected to  continue. 

What  is  the  solution?  In  the  opinion  of 
authorities  in  skipjack  fishing,  the  logi- 
cal solution  appears  to  be  netting,  using 
modem  purse  seiners  with  a  fsist-sink- 
ing,  synthetic  purse  seine  of  the  kind  re- 
cently develoi>ed  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
merical  Fisheries. 

Although  purse  seine  methods  are  be- 
ing used  effectively  in  the  eastern  Pacific 
off  Central  America,  they  have  not  yet 

been  introduced  in  the  central  and 
western  Pacific.  Because  of  environ- 
mental factors  which  exist  in  the  east- 
ern Pacific  but  not  elsewhere,  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  believes  that  ex- 
tensive field  trials  are  needed  to  develop 
techniques  suitable  for  the  central  and 
western  Pacific. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  carry  out  a  3-year  program  for  the 
development  of  the  latent  tuna  resources 


of  the  central  and  western  Pacific  Ocean, 
including  2  years  of  active  field  work. 

The  legislation  contemplates  a  cooper- 
ative imdertaking  which  would  include 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  the  government  of 
American  Samoa,  the  office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory,  the 
government  of  Guam,  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  tuna  industry,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries. 

As  noted  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks. 
Hawaii,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory, and  Guam  are  all  seeking  to 
broaden  their  economic  bases.  All  have 
much  to  gain  from  the  full  harvesting  of 
skipjack  tuna. 

In  the  case  of  Hawaii,  Government  ex- 
penditures provide  the  largest  share  of 
Hawaii's  income.  Hawaii's  Industrial 
economy  rests  on  a  narrow  base — tour- 
ism, sugar,  miscellaneous  manufactur- 
ing, and  pineapple. 

Yet,  the  Immense  tuna  resource,  much 
of  which-iles  within  1,000  or  2,000  miles 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  lies  barely 
tapped.  If  it  were  brought  into  full  pro- 
duction, Hawaii  would  gEiin  a  fifth  major 
industry. 

These  economic  facts  are  heavily  un- 
derscored in  a  report  titled  "Hawaii  and 
the  Sea,"  completed  in  September  this 
year  by  a  highly  competent  study  group 
of  professionals  for  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

On  the  subject  of  skipjack  tuna,  the 
report  states : 

The  basis  of  the  major  fisheries  Industry 
In  Hawaii  Is  skipjack  tuna.  The  mainland 
(continental  United  States)  demand  for 
canned  tuna  from  Hawaii,  which  Is  skipjack, 
greatly  exceeds  the  supply. 

In  the  face  of  this  demand,  skipjack  rep- 
resents the  last  great  underdeveloped  tuna 
resource  In  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Central 
Pacific  and  Eastern  Pacific  probably  could 
yield  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  skip- 
jack every  year.  Yet  the  total  catch  in  these 
areas  runs  considerably  less  than  100,000  tons 
a  year.  Hawaiian  fishermen  working  out  of 
relatively  small  boats  that  seldom  venture 
more  than  76  miles  from  shore,  catch  only 
about  5,000  tons  a  year. 

As  to  the  payoff  from  skipjack  tuna, 
the  report  adds : 

Skipjack  tuna  Is  a  high-priced  fish  worth 
between  $200  and  $265  a  ton  dockslde.  At  to- 
days  prices,  a  catch  of  only  100,000  tons  of 
skipjack  would  bring  fishermen  almost  $25 
million,  and  processors  almost  $65  million. 
By  comparison,  the  pineapple  crop  in  Ha- 
waii In  1968  was  worth  slightly  more  than 
$40  million,  and  processed  value  $133  million. 

The  problem  is  that  the  jx)le-and-llne  way 
of  catching  skipjack  Is  simply  not  good 
enough  when  volume  production  Is  needed. 

The  cost  of  the  skipjack  tuna  develop- 
ment proposed  in  my  bill  would  be  $3  mil- 
lion for  a  3 -year  program  encompassing 
Hawaii,  American  Samoa.  Guam,  and 
the  Trust  Territory.  The  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  calculating  that  each 

100,000  tons  of  skipjack  tuna  is  worth 
$100  million  at  the  retail  level,  gives  the 
following  projection  of  the  potential  re- 
turn: 

If  (tuna)  Industries  yielding  even  a  modest 
30,000  tons  a  year  can  be  established,  the  pay- 
off In  10  years  of  operation  would  be  about 
$100  for  each  $1  Invested  In  rese«irch. 

Such  are  the  promising  prospects  en- 
visioned for  the  skipjack  tuna  fishery  of 
the  future  if  the  proposed  development 
program   is  started   now.   Considerable 
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information  Is  available  on  the  potential- 
ities of  this  resource,  but  new  methods 
of  skipjack  harvesting  must  be  intro- 
dnced  to  replace  old,  inefficient  ways. 

My  bill  would  enable  exhaustive  tests 
to  be  conducted  with  purse  seining  to 
demonstrate  whether  this  method  can  be 
proven  successful.  It  Is  legislation  ur- 
gently needed  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 

this  point. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  blU  wlU  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  Wll  (S.  3176)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  a  tuna  fish- 
ery in  the  Central  and  Western  Pacific 
Ocean,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pong  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Inouys)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3176 
Be  it  enactei  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Central  and  West- 
ern Pacific  Tuna  Fishery  Development  Act". 
Sic.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  carry  out.  directly  or  by  con- 
tract, a  three-year  program  for  the  develop- 
ment Of  the  latent  tuna  resources  of  the 
Central  and  Western  Pacific  Ocean.  The  pro- 
gram shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to 
tuna  exploration  and  tuna  stock  assessment, 
improvement  of  harvesting  techniques,  gear 
development,  biological  resource  monitoring, 
and  an  economic  evaluation  of  the  potential 
for  a  tuna  fishery  In  such  area. 

SEC.  3.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
consult  and  cooperate  with  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  the  Governments  of  American  Sa- 
moa and  Guam,  and  the  Office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  educational  Institutions,  and 
the   commercial   fishing  Industry. 

Stc.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
not  later  than  June  30,  1973.  a  complete 
report  with  respect  to  his  activities  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  the  results  of  such  activities. 
and  any  recommendations  he  may  have  as 
a  result  of  such  activities. 

Sec  5  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1970, 
.md  ending  June  30.  1973,  the  sum  of  $3,000.- 
000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 


til  the  ship  Is  actually  put  Into  drydock 
and  detailed  specifications  are  made  and. 
since  the  enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 101,  it  has  become  evident  that 
the  time  and  money  required  to  restore 
and  return  the  Kaiulani  will  exceed  what 
was  anticipated.  This  bill  would  Increase 
the  period  within  which  a  mortgage 
could  be  guaranteed  to  5  years  and  the 
amount  of  the  maximum  guarantee  to 
$2  000,000.  An  analysis  sponsored  by  the 
National  Maritime  Historical  Society 
and  conducted  by  a  market  resefirch  firm 
indicates  that  a  mortgage  of  $2,000,000 
at  8  percent  Interest  could  be  repaid  over 
a  20-year  period  from  museum  ship  ad- 
missions. The  Society  has  ccwnpUed  de- 
tailed cost  estimates  and  believes  that 
this  legislation  is  required  if  the  Kaiu- 
lani Ls  to  be  restored  and  returned  to 
the  United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wUl  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3177)  to  amend  section 
1112  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

48— suBMrrrED    relating    to 

ADJOURNMENT     PROM     NOVEM- 
BER 26  UNTIL  DECEMBER  1,   1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  48)  to 
adjourn  from  November  26.  1969,  until 
December  1.  1969.  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  submitted  the  concurrent  resolution 
appear  later  in  the  Record  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 


S  3177— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATED  TO  THE  VESSEL  "KAIU- 
LANI" 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  National  Maritime  Histor- 
ical Society.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section  1112 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  In 
1967,  we  enacted  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
101.  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  insure  any  mortgage  up  to 
$500,000  made  within  a  3-year  period, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  and  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  the  vessel  Kaiu- 
lani. The  Kaiulani  is  the  last  surviving 
American-built,  square-rigged  merchant 
ship  and  was  presented  as  a  gift  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  frc«n  the 
people  of  the  Philippines.  Ship  repair  es- 
timates are  generally  untrustworthy  un- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  290— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RE- 
LATING TO  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
SENATE  FOR  LAND  REFORM  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Jackson, 
MusKiE.  Packwood,  Proxmire,  Percy. 
Cook,  and  Cranston.  I  submit,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  South  Vietnam 
should  act  expeditiously  to  enact  legis- 
lation providing  for  swift  and  immediate 
land  reform  so  that  the  great  mass  of 
South  Vietnamese  tenant  farmers  may 
gain  ownership  of  the  lands  they  tUl. 
Such  legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
the  National  Assembly  and  has  not  yet 
been  given  the  force  of  law.  It  is  my  hope 
that  such  a  land  reform  program,  if  en- 
acted in  time,  will  have  its  impact  dur- 
ing the  forthcoming  grain  harvest  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  which  will  begin  in  De- 
cember and  continue  through  February. 
A  major  land  reform  effort  can  be  of 
substantial  assistance  in  ending  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  at  an  early  date  and  in  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  those  now  subject  to  the 
perils  of  warfare. 

If  the  National  Assembly  of  South 
Vietnam  enacts  a  broad-based  land  re- 
form   program    some    7    million    South 


Vietnamese  now  dependent  on  ten- 
ant farming  under  almost  medieval  con- 
ditions for  their  livelihood  could  receive 
virtually  immediately  the  ownership  of 
the  land  upon  which  they  now  toll. 

It  is  my  purpose  In  introducing  this 
legislation  to  clearly  indicate  the  support 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  this  effort.  It  is 
my  conviction  that  the  South  Vietna- 
mese Government  must  suit  without  de- 
lay to  implement  broad-based  land  re- 
form If  they  are  to  secure  the  support  of 
their  people  and  if  the  people  are  to 
have  confidence  in  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  This  action  I  believe  so 
necessary  is  action  which  an  be  effectu- 
ated only  by  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. The  people  of  the  UrUted  States 
have  paid  dearly  in  an  attempt  to  secure 
a  greater  measure  of  political  freedom 
for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  must  be 
prepared  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
assure  a  degree  of  economic  freedom  for 
its  citizens  as  well. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  at  this  time  the  form  of 
the  land  reform  legislation  which  may 
ultimately  be  enacted  by  the  National 
Assembly.  What  role  the  National  As- 
sembly may  invest  In  such  a  program  for 
its  alUes  is  not  clear,  but  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution  Is  to  indicate  clearly  to 
the  members  of  the  assembly  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  recommend,  urge, 
and  will  support  effective  and  meaning- 
ful land  reform  for  South  Vietnam. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res  290).  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Res    290 

Whereas,  most  of  the  cropland  in  South 
Vietnam  Is  presently  vested  In  the  hands  of 
a  privileged  few;  and 

Whereas,  the  South  Vietnamese  tenant 
farmer  does  not  enjoy  the  privilege  or  land 
ownership  and  the  Incentives  and  economic 
stability  derived  from  such  ownership,   and. 

Whereas,  an  effective  program  of  land  re- 
form would  enhance  the  economic  and  po- 
litical security  of  the  vast  majority  of  South 
Vietnamese  people;  and 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam has  not  succeeded  in  implementing  an 
effective  land  reform  program;   and. 

Whereas,  implementation  of  meaningful 
land  reform  in  South  Vietnam  would  sub- 
stantially hasten  the  termination  of  armed 
conflict  and  the  tragic  loss  of  life  being  "-uf- 
fered  by  all  parties  :n  the  conflict:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  recommends, 
urges,  and  supports  the  immediate  formu- 
lation and  implementation  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  of  a  broad-based. 
effecUve,  and  equitable  land  reform  program 
for  South  Vietnam 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969— 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     290 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  committee  amendment  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  13270)  to  reform  the  income  tax 
laws,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellender  when 
he    submitted    the    amendment    appear 
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later  in  the  Record  under  the  appropri- 
ate heading.) 

AMENDMENTS    NOS      291    THROUGH    293 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
three  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  House  bill  13270,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO     294 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  committee  amendment  to 
House  bill  13370,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    278 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
prmtinK.  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  'Mr.  Burdicki  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  278  to 
H.R.  1311.  the  HEW  appropriation  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  3106,  RIVER  BASIN  MONETARY 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Flood  Control -Rivers  and  Harbors, 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  will 
hold  a  public  inearing  to  consider  S.  3106. 
a  bill  authorizing  additional  appropria- 
tions for  prosecution  of  projects  in  cer- 
tain comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  subcommittee  will  meet  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesda.v,  December  3.  1969.  in  room 
4200.  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Any 
Senator  or  anyone  wishing  to  testify 
should  notify  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Van  Vlad- 
ricken.  professional  stalT  member,  on 
exten.sion  6176.  in  order  that  he  might 
be  sclieduled  as  a  witness. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT'S MINORITY  ENTER- 
PRISE PROGRAM 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  hear- 
ing.s  on  the  Government's  minority  en- 
terprise proKrani. 

These  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 
on  December  9,  1969.  m  room  5302  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Anyone 
desiring  information  on  these  hearings, 
please  contact  Mr.  Reginald  W.  Barnes, 
assistant  counsel,  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  room  5300.  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
20510,  telephone  225-7391. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  follow- 
ing nomination  has  been  referred  to  and 


is  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

Haxry  Connolly,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Doyle  W.  Foreman. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Monday.  December  1,  1969,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


THE  350TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FIRST  OFFICIAL  THANKSGIVING 
IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
at  Berkeley  Plantation  on  the  James 
River  in  Virginia,  a  crowd  estimated  at 
5,000  persons  yesterday,  Sunday.  Novem- 
ber 23,  gathered  to  commemorate  the 
350th  anniversary  of  the  first  official 
Thanksgiving  in  America.  Berkeley  is 
about  25  miles  from  Richmond.  Virginia's 
Capital. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
delivered  a  brief  but  moving  address.  He 
was  introduced  by  Virginia's  Governor 
Mills  E.  Godwin.  Jr..  the  Honorable 
Lewis  A.  McMurran.  Jr..  member  of  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly,  presided. 

The  first  official  Thanksgiving  in 
America  took  place  at  Berkeley  Planta- 
tion. Va..  in  December  1619.  The  settlers, 
a  small  group  of  Englishmen  under  the 
leadership  of  John  Woodlief .  came  ashore 
and  gave  thanks  to  God.  Captain  Wood- 
lief's  instructions  from  those  who  si^ed 
his  party  from  England  were : 

Wee  ordaine  that  the  '!ay  of  our  .ships 
arrival  at  the  place  assigned  for  plantacon  in 
the  laiKi  of  \Mrginia  bhall  be  yearly  and  per- 
pptua'.ly  ke"pt   lioly  as  a  day  of  thank.sgivnig 

to  .'Mmit,'hty  God 

At  the  cerciiioiiv  yesteidny.  a  Thanks- 
giving d:ama  depicted  the  difficult  times 
which  faced  the  early  .settlers  of  our 
Nation. 

To  me.  the  drama  was  inspiring  and 
should  cause  all  of  us  who  saw  it  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  preserving  our 
great  Nation  which  was  built  with  hard- 
ship, vision,  and  idealism. 

The  Thanksgiving  drama  was  written 
by  ClifTord  Dowdey  and  Dr.  Welford  D. 
Taylor.  Its  director  was  Frank  Brooks 
with  Dr.  Keith  Fowler  acting  as  techni- 
cal adviser. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  salute 
in  the  Senate  today  the  officers  of  the 
Virginia  Thanksgiving  Festival  Inc.  Es- 
tablished in  1958,  it  is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization composed  of  religious  and 
civic  leaders  in  Virginia.  Its  purpose  is  to 
focus  attention  on  the  first  official 
Thanksgiving  in  America.  Thts  year 
marks  the  350th  anniversary  of  this 
historic  truth. 

The  officers  are  as  follows: 

E.  B.  Pendleton.  Jr..  president. 

John  A.  Carrie.  Wilbur  M.  Gaunt,  Jr.. 
and  John  T.  Hanna,  vice  presidents. 

Randolph  W.  Nuckols,  secretary. 

William  T.  Gordon,  treasurer. 


Former  State  Senator  John  J.  Wicker, 
Jr.,  general  counsel. 

Ed  P.  Phillips,  chairman,  executive 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  present  yesterday  were 
Members  of  the  Congress  from  six  dif- 
ferent States.  I  do  wish  all  of  my  col- 
leagues could  have  been  present.  The 
weather  was  ideal  and  the  occasion  heart- 
warming and  inspiring. 

I  would  like  to  end  these  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  by  stating  the  Thanksgiving 
prayer  delivered  by  the  Reverend  Carter 
H.  Harrison  in  unison  with  the  entire 
audience.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Thanksgiving  prayer  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Thanks- 
giving Prayer  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thanksgiving  Prayer 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us  this 
good  land  for  our  heritage:  We  humbly  be- 
seech thee  that  we  may  always  prove  our- 
selves a  people  mindful  of  thy  favour  and 
glad  to  do  thy  will.  Bless  our  land  with 
honourable  Industry,  sound  learning,  and 
pure  manners.  Save  us  from  violence,  discord, 
and  confusion:  from  pride  and  arrogancy. 
and  from  every  evil  way.  Defend  our  liberties, 
and  fashion  Into  one  united  people  the  mul- 
titudes brought  hither  out  of  many  kindreds 
and  tongues.  Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom those  to  whom  in  thy  Name  we  entrust 
the  authority  of  government,  that  there  may 
be  Justice  and  peace  at  home,  and  that. 
through  obedience  to  thy  law.  we  may  show 
forth  thy  praise  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  In  the  time  of  prosperity,  fill  our 
hearts  with  thankfulness,  and  In  the  day  of 
trouble,  suffer  not  our  trust  In  thee  to  fall: 
>  all  which  we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  Amen 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tcm, 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  PUBLIC   TRUST 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
times,  we  have  seen  increasingly  voci- 
ferous criticism  of  nominees  for  high  of- 
fice in  both  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Last  Friday,  by  a  vote  of  55  to  45.  the 
Senate  rejected  the  nomination  of  Clem- 
ent F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Much  of  the  doubt  on  the  Hayns- 
worth nomination — doubt  which  finally 
led  me  to  cast  my  vote  against  the  nom- 
inee— rested  upon  his  apparent  insensi- 
tivjty  to  ethical  issues  in  financial  deal- 
ings and  the  appearance  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  public  interest  and  his  private 
holdings. 

It  would  be  ironic  if  the  ethical  search- 
light that  has  just  been  trained  on  the 
Haynsworth  nomination  were  to  be  put 
out  now  that  the  case  is  closed.  For  the 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  our  citizens — 
doubt  that  I  think  has  swelled  to  the 
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level  of  a  crisis  in  public  trust — is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  judicial  and  ex- 
ecutve  branches.  Any  legislator  who  reads 
'his  maU,  knows  that  Congress  is  in 
trouble  in  the  ethics  department. 

More  and  more  questions  are  being 
asked  about  the  legislative  conflicts  of 
interest.  And  so  long  as  legislators  con- 
tinue to  vote  on  matters  in  which  they 
have  a  strong  personal  stake  without  dis- 
closing that  interest,  concern  will  grow 
among  the  people  and  an  erosion  of  con- 
fidence will  continue  in  our  public  insti- 
tutions. ^  .  ^ 
In  "The  Republic."  Plato  suggested  that 
the  men  who  govern  should  own  no  prop- 
erly at  all.  These  philosopher-kings  were 
to  be  paid  a  fair  wage  for  taking  care  of 
•the  rest  of  the  city  and  themselves." 

But  Plato's  contention  that  politics  is 
a  noble  profession  would  today  elicit  some 
cvnical  smiles  and  raised  eyebrows— par- 
ticularly among  our  idealistic  young  peo- 
ple. And  not  the  least  cause  for  cynicism 
i.';  that  in  the  unplatonic  world  of  Amer- 
ican politics,  we  have  not  even  ap- 
proached the  rigid  financial  and  ethical 
standards  of  "The  Republic." 

The  problem  does  not  rest  alone  with 
politicians  who  have  been  lax  in  adopt- 
ing high  ethical  standards.  It  is  com- 
pounded to  the  extent  that  some  have 
come  to  regard  politicians  by  a  double 
standard:  A  businessman  with  money  is 
respected:  a  politician  with  money  is  sus- 
pect. A  busines.sman  who  drives  a  hard 
barpain  is  shrewd:  a  politician  who 
drives  a  hard  barcain  is  patently  a 
schemer. 

And  yet  as  long  as  Congress  fails  to 
put  its  own  house  in  order,  we  cannot 
fairly  expect  a  risina  tide  of  respect  for 
the  legislative  branch  of  government. 

It  was  my  considered  judgment  that 
Judge  Haynsworth's  record  disqualified 
liim  for  promotion  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  can  we  honestly  contend  that  his 
alleged  behavior  departed  radically  from 
accepted  rules  of  behavior  and  from  ill- 
defined  standards  that  are  now  employed 
iri  the  very  body  that  failed  to  confirm 
hLs  nomination? 

Should  we  have  a  totally  different  code 
for  judges  and  administrators  than  we 
have  for  legislators  regarding  their  as- 
.sociations.  their  commitments,  and  their 
obligations? 

In  seeking  confirmation.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth was  oblip-ed  to  disclose  to  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  and.  ultimately 
to  the  public,  his  detailed  financial  his- 
tory. No  such  obligation  is  required  today 
of  Senators  or  of  candidates  for  the  Sen- 
ate. Unfortunately,  the  zeal  of  Congress 
to  disclose  private  holdings  and  thereby 
;5revent  a  conflict  of  interest  in  the  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  branches  does  not 
extend  to  itself. 

To  restore  confidence  and  to  meet  the 
crisis  in  public  trust,  I  believe  three  basic 
reforms  are  urgently  needed: 

First.  Legislators,  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office  and  their  top  aides  should  be 
required  to  make  public  at  appropriate 
times  a  detailed  statement  of  their  finan- 
cial affairs. 

I  have  joined  Senator  Clifford  Case, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  19  other  Senators  in 
sponsoring  such  legislation.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 


and  Administration  to  hold  full  hearings 
on  this  legislation  and  to  send  out  a 
workable  bill  to  the  Senate  hopefully 
providing  for  uniform  disclosure  by  all 
candidates  as  well  as  incumbents. 

Second.  Presstires  for  financial  support 
that  arise  when  men  seek  to  win  or  to 
retain  public  office  should  be  relieved. 
Incumbents  and  challengers  should  not 
be  put  into  the  debt  of  special  interests 
in  order  to  pay  for  their  political  cam- 
paigns. There  must  be  full  and  honest  re- 
porting of  all  campaign  contributions. 
Nor  should  the  seeking  of  high  public  of- 
fice be  difficult  for  men  of  modest  means. 
In  a  democracy,  fitness  to  serve  and  not 
personal  wealth  should  be  the  only  cri- 
teria. 

A  most  severe  drain  on  political  budg- 
ets occurs  through  the  high  cost  of  pur- 
chasing time  on  television.  I  have  joined 
Senator  James  Pearson,  of  Kansas,  in 
sponsoring  legislation  that  would  help 
meet  the  problem  through  reduced  tele- 
vision fees  for  candidates  and  incum- 
bents and  I  will  work  for  its  passage  in 
the  current  Congress. 

Third.  A  Commission  on  Ethics  in 
Public  Life  should  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  Commission  should  con- 
sist of  members  of  the  executive,  judi- 
cial, and  legislative  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  respected  citizens  from 
all  walks  of  life.  It  should  examine  most 
closely  the  prevailing  ethical  standards 
of  these  three  branches  of  Government 
and  recommend  more  uniform  principles 
and  procedures  for  adoption. 

It  should  study,  for  example,  whether 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  allowed 
to  own  television  or  radio  stations,  or  sit 
on  the  boards  of  banks,  mutual  funds,  or 
companies  that  are  regulated  by  the 
Government  or  that  receive  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  their  profits  from  Govern- 
ment dealings. 

It  should  also  study  the  entire  prob- 
lem of  providing  for  a  legislator's  travel 
and  office  expenses  so  that  he  may  prop- 
erly represent  his  constituency— whether 
large  or  small — without  resorting  to  his 
private  funds  or  outside  contributions. 
I  do  not  contend  that  these  steps  will 
by  themselves  rid  us  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest and  bring  wrongdoers  to  bay.  But 
I  do  maintain  that  they  are  necessary  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  pub- 
lic trust  and  uplifting  of  politics  m 
America  to  the  ancient  Greek  concept  of 
a  "noble  profession." 

In  the  coming  decade,  it  should  be- 
come axiomatic  that  men  who  pass 
laws  that  govern  the  lives  of  other  men 
must  disclose  their  financial  affairs  to 
those  who  elect  them.  Citizens  who  seek 
and  who  accept  the  privilege  of  holding 
elective  office  should  come  to  expect  that 
their  conduct  as  it  relates  to  their  public 
trust  should  be  open  to  inspection  by  the 
people.  For  the  seeking  and  holding  of 
public  office  must  once  and  for  all  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  that  is 
granted  a  candidate  or  an  officeholder 
and  not  as  right. 

We  make  public  the  private  interest  to 
seek  to  preserve  the  pubUc  interest.  And 
when  these  interests  are  in  apparent 
conflict,  the  people  should  know  about  it 
and  their  legislators— as  their  judges — 
should  disqualify  themselves. 


I  do  not  contend  that  a  Senator  should 
disqualify  himself  from  drafting  a  hotis- 
ing  bill  because  he  owns  a  house.  But 
what  if  he  sits  on  the  board  of  a  large 
construction  company  that  would  di- 
rectly benefit  from  the  passage  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  contend  a 
Senator  should  disqualify  himself  from 
introducing  a  commodities  bill  because 
he  owns  a  farm  or  a  ranch.  But  what  if 
his  agricultural  holdings  are  so  exten- 
sive that  his  bill  will  materially  and 
directly  benefit  him? 

I  do  not  contend  that  a  Senator  should 
disqualify  himself  from  voting  on  an  oil 
depletion  allowance  because  he  heats  his 
house  with  oil  or  natural  gas.  But  what 
if  he  owTis  a  dozen  oil  wells? 

When  I  entered  public  life,  I  system- 
atically divested  m>-  investment  port- 
folio of  any  securities  that  might  create 
an  apparent  conflict  of  interest.  Thus, 
since  I  serve  on  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  approving  much  of  the 
Nation's  banking  legislation,  I  divested 
mvself  of  any  bank  stocks. 

In  the  absence  of  full  disclosure  rules 
on  legislation.  I  intend  to  place  my  fi- 
nancial affairs  in  a  "blind  trust"  that 
will  be  irrevocable  for  as  long  as  I  remain 
in  public  life.  This  means  I  will  have  no 
control  of  or  knowledge  of  my  holdings. 
Passage  of  the  disclosure  legislation 
which  I  advocate  would,  of  course,  make 
public  the  contents  of  this  "blind"  port- 
folio. I  recognize  that  a  'blind  trust"  may 
be  impractical  for  many  in  the  Senate. 
But  disclosure  leaislation  for  all  candi- 
dates and  incumbents  is.  of  course,  still 
necessary. 

It  would  be  wrong  in  my  judgment  for 
the  Congress  not  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  crisis  in  public  trust  as  it  applies  to 

itself. 

I.  for  one,  am  optimistic  that  reform, 
while  lona  overdue,  is  not  far  away. 
American  political  history  reveals  that 
at  critical  moments  in  our  development, 
we  have  risen  to  and  responded  to  the 
challenge  of  the  times. 

Just  as  the  spoils  led  to  an  honest  ci\il 
service,  so  today's  crisis  of  confidence 
mav  lead  to  a  new  era  of  honor  in  pubhc 
life.  When  the  Congress  acts  meaning- 
fullv  with  respect  to  the  ethical  stand- 
ards of  its  Members  and  critical  em- 
ployees, we  will  have  even  more  genuine 
cause  to  say  that  this  is  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  Friday,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Symington  I  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour. 
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THE  PETROCHEMICAL  INDUSTRY 
AND  THE  US.  BALANCE  OP 
TRADE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  late 
in  1963.  I  gave  a  series  of  five  talks  on 
the  Senate  floor  with  respect  to  the  in- 
creasingly unfavorable  International 
balance-of-paymentfi  problem  that  was 
then  toeing  the  United  States  and  con- 
tinues to  face  us  today. 

The  "basic  intent"  of  these  talks  was 
to  spotlight  the  various  dilemmas  we 
face  in  attempting  to  solve  this  problem; 
also  to  make  certain  suggestions  for  their 
solution. 

It  is,  indeed,  disappointing  to  note  that 
in  the  6  intervening  years  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  has  worsened ;  and 
particularly  frustrating  that  one  of 
the  major  factors,  the  trade  balance  in 
the  private  sector,  has  seriously  deteri- 
orated. 

Annual  trade  surpluses  of  $5  and  $6 
billion  have  now  diminished  to  less  than 
$1  billion;  and  If  Government  supported 
exports  are  subtracted,  our  true — com- 
petitive— surpQus  is  actually  several  bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  red. 

On'Tanuary  1.  1968,  a  balance-of-pay- 
menti"program  was  announced  which 
emphasized  the  need  to  make  improve- 
ment in  tourism,  foreign  Investment, 
overseas  bank  lending,  and  trade  bal- 
ance accounts.  Since  that  time,  overall 
improvements  in  sectors  other  than 
trade  have  not  improved  enough :  and  I 
believe  there  should  be  no  further  de- 
lay, by  either  the  Congress  or  the  ad- 
ministration, in  taking  every  appropri- 
ate action  to  improve  our  trade  balance. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  we 
can  do,  both  for  the  trade  account  and 
the  employment  picture  in  this  country, 
is  to  promote  exports;  and  one  way  to 
increase  exports  is  to  tailor  U.S.  export 
expansion  efforts  for  specific  industries 
which  have  unusual  export  capabilities. 

Today,  I  would  point  to  one  such  spe- 
cific industry^the  petrochemical  indus- 
try. According  to  a  well-known  inde- 
pendent consulting  firm.  Arthur  D.  Lit- 
tle, the  U.S.  petrochemical  industry-  is  a 
$21  billion  industry  which  in  1968  pro- 
vided a  $1.3  billion  trade  balance  sur- 
plus for  the  Uiiited  States.  It  is  also  an 
industry  of  large  volume  products  which 
are  in  turn  used  to  make  hundreds  of 
items  sold  in  both  U.S.  and  foreign 
markets. 

As  example,  petrochemicals  are  used 
to  make  plastic  pharmaceutical  bottles, 
dairy  food  containers,  refrigerator  and 
appliance  parts,  and  luggage  and  plastic 
bags;  and  many  more  industries  are  de- 
pendent on  petrochemicals  to  make  con- 
sumer products.  But  they  need  their  raw 
material  plastics  at  world  competitive 
prices. 

The  petrochemical  industry  uses  the 
latest  up-to-date  technology  in  large  and 
efficient  chemical  plants ;  and  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  new  problem  which  in- 
creases with  each  passing  year,  it  is  an 
industry  which  should  provide  a  growing 
surplus  of  exports  over  imports  in  the 
years  to  come. 

The  cost  of  raw  materials  it  will  need 
average  about  60  percent  more  than  those 
which  are  used  in  competitive  foreign 
plants  having  similar  large  and  modern 


facilities.  This  provides  the  foreign  com- 
petitor with  an  increasingly — in  general 
unbeatable — competitive  edge,  because 
the  cost  of  raw  materials  represents  a 
high  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  pet- 
rochemicals. 

As  a  result,  with  the  cost  of  U.S. 
petrochemical  raw  materials  escalating 
in  the  years  to  come,  U.8.  producers  will 
be  less  able  to  compete,  not  only  in 
export  markets,  but  also  in  domestic 
markets;  and  unless  the  United  States 
takes  right  and  proper  steps  to  assure 
itself  a  modem,  thriving,  and  competi- 
tive industry,  there  will  be  an  even  faster 
growth  of  the  petrochemical  Industry 
abroad. 

The  present  oil  import  program  limits 
the  importations  of  foreign  crudes.  That 
in  tiim  limits  the  petrochemical  industry 
to  a  small  percentage  of  world-priced  oil, 
and  a  greater  percentage  of  the  higher 
priced  U.S.  feedstocks. 

The  oil  import  control  program  was 
fashioned  in  1959  so  as  to  assure  the 
United  States  enough  oil  exploration  to 
provide  reserves  guaranteeing  Eidequate 
internally  based  oil  supplies  in  time  of 
national  emergency. 

I  do  not  question  this  concept  but,  after 
study,  am  convinced  that  the  solutions  to 
the  petrochemical  industry  problem  will 
not  endanger  the  national  interest. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  petrochemical 
industry  of  this  country  must  be  allowed 
access  to  raw  materials  which  will  put  it 
on  an  equal  footing  with  foreign  compe- 
tition; that  is,  access  to  petroleum  food- 
stocks  at  world  prices.  Only  in  this  way 
can  the  balance  of  trade  of  petrochemi- 
cals be  maintained  or  improved. 

In  addition,  this  development  would 
also  permit  long-range  planning,  and  the 
commitment  of  capital  for  new  plants  to 
be  located  in  the  United  States  instead  of 
abroad.  New  Jobs  would  be  created  to 
supply  petrochemicals,  not  only  for  U.S. 
markets,  but  for  foreign  markets  as  well. 

If  the  right  to  purchase  world-priced 
feedstocks  is  not  obtained,  then  It  would 
appear  obvious  that  the  large  growth  in 
petrochemical  operations  will  be 
achieved  in  other  countries  because  their 
raw  materials  will  be  so  much  cheaper. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  this 
problem  is  currently  under  thorough 
study  by  a  Cabinet-level  committee,  a 
committee  chaired  by  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Shultz;  and  we  would  hope  that  the 
report  of  said  committee  will  include  fa- 
vorable recommendations  concerning  ac- 
cess to  world  feedstocks.  Then  the  ad- 
ministration could  issue  new  regulations 
designed  to  put  the  recommendations 
into  effect;  or  If  necessary  request  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation. 

I  have  previously  expressed  my  opin- 
ions about  this  matter  in  a  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Shultz  of  September  11,  1969, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter in  question  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

SSPTEMBXR  II,  1»«». 

Hon.  Oeoroe  P.  Schot-tz. 
Chairman.  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import 
Control,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkab  Ms.  Sbcxztaxt:  May  I  expr«M  to  you 
and  the  members  of  the  Task  Force  my  own 


cxjncern,  as  well  ■•  that  of  a  great  many  of 
my  conatltuenta,  about  the  adverse  effect  of 
the  Oil  Import  Program  on  the  domestic 
petrochemical  Industry. 

The  Oil  Import  Program  currently  se- 
verely limits  the  ability  of  our  domestic  In- 
dustry to  select  feedstocks  suitable  for  Its 
manufacturing  needs;  In  fact,  for  the  most 
part,  the  Industry  Is  limited  to  the  use  of 
natural  gas  liquids  as  feedstocks,  because 
these  nuiterlals  are  approximately  at  parity 
with  the  feedstocks  used  by  foreign  compe- 
tition. But  Industry  experts  forecast  a  devel- 
oping supply-price  situation  on  these  gaa 
liquids  which  will  make  them  uneconomic  In 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

The  Industry  has  both  the  ability  and  the 
desire  to  use  heavier  petroleum  fractions — 
naptha.  gas  oil  and  crude  oil — which  are  the 
same  feedstocks  available  to  Its  foreign  com- 
petition. But  the  Import  Program  makes 
these  heavy  feedstocks  produced  in  the 
United  States  approximately  60%  more  ex- 
pensive to  the  domestic  petrochemical  In- 
dustry than  the  prices  being  paid  by  forelftn 
competition;  and  therefore,  with  feedstock 
costs  the  major  element  of  total  chemical 
economics,  the  domestic  petrochemical 
manufacturer  cannot  realistically  consider 
use  of  these  heavier  materials. 

Accordingly,  with  future  supplies  of  natu- 
ral gas  liquids  doubtful,  and  with  the  use  of 
heavier  alternates  economically  unfeasible 
under  present  regulations,  the  domestic  pet- 
tr.^chemlcal  manufacturer  Is  presented  with 
a  truly  serious  dilemma  as  to  how  to  plan 
Intelligently  for  the  enormous  Investment  re- 
quired In  the  construction  of  future  petro- 
chemical facilities;  and  It  Is  now  clear  that 
the  forward  planning  for  these  types  of  proj- 
ects must  commence  several  vears  In  advance 
of  the  completion  of  the  facilities. 

tJnless  this  can  be  worked  out.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  only  realistic  course  of  action 
for  the  Industry  at  this  point  Is  to  construct 
facilities  abroad,  as  you  and  I  know  many 
United  States  companies  are  already  doing. 
But  that  action  can  only  have  a  most  un- 
favorable long-term  effect  on  our  nations 
security  and  well  being:  viz.  Its  tax  base.  Its 
balance  of  payments,  and  above  all  its  Jobs. 

The  relief  sought  by  the  petrochemical 
manufacturer  is  so  as  to  be  able  to  obtain 
the  right  to  import  foreign  oils  for  feedstock 
use:  and  If  such  imports  are  limited  only  to 
use  In  chemical  manufacture,  that  should 
have  a  negligible  effect  on  any  other  aspects 
of  the  Import  program  which  might  be 
retained. 

.Access  to  the  same  feedstocks  being  used 
by  foreign  competition  seems  most  reason- 
able and  fair.  No  subsidies  or  goverrunent 
assistance  is  requested.  No  unequal  competi- 
tive advantages  are  being  sought.  All  that  is 
asked  for  is  the  right  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  with  these  other  countries. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  sincerely 
urge  the  Task  Force  to  consider  this  unique 
situation:  and  recommend  that  any  modifi- 
cation made  to  the  OH  Import  Program  be 
tailored  to  provide  this  relief — relief  essen- 
tial to  the  wellbeing  of  our  petrochemical 
industry  and  those  It  serves. 

May  I  hear  from  you  on  this  matter. 

With  assurances  of  my  high  regard. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stdart   Stmincton. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  share  the 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  as 
to  the  adverse  effects  of  the  oil  import 
program  on  the  U.S.  f>etrochemical 
industry. 

The  present  oil  import  program,  by 
.severely  restricting  the  U.S.  petrochemi- 
cal industry's  access  to  foreign  raw  ma- 
terials, unfairly  inhibits  the  industry  in 
four  critical  respects; 

First,  it  places  U.S.  petrochemical  pro- 
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ducers   at   a   competitive   disadvantage 
with  foreign  producers; 

Second,   it   artificially   Inflates   prices 
of  domestic  raw  materials; 

Third,  it  distorts  and  limits  basic  in- 
vestment decisions  of  U.S.  producers,  as 
to  plant  design,  plant  location,  manufac- 
turing techniques,  and  product  lines;  and 
Fourth,  it  significantly  Umlts  the  in- 
dustry's growth  potential. 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  petrochemical  Industry  were 
foreseen  or  intended  when  the  oil  import 
program  was  established  in  1959.  The 
concern  as  to  a  secure  supply  of  energy 
products  bears  no  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  the  nonenergy  uses  of  petroleum 
by  petrochemical  manufacturers. 

Crude  oil  prices  today  are  about  $1.40 
per  barrel  or  60  percent  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Industry  experts  see  a  developing 
and  supply-price  situatlon-which,  by  the 
mid-19"?0"s,  will  also  drive  the  price  of 
natural  gas  liquids  up  to  or  near  the 
price  of  domestic  crude  oil  liquids.  At 
that  time,  both  domestic  oil  and  domestic 
gas  feedstocks  for  U.S.  petrochemical 
production  will  be  imeconomic  compared 
to  low-cost  foreign  oil. 

The  impact  of  the  foregoing  distor- 
tions and  restrictions  are  already  being 
felt  in  the  petrochemical  industry.  For- 
eign competitors,  who  enjoy  access  to 
plentiful  supplies  of  low-cost  crude  oil 
leedstocks.  have  increased  their  capacity 
dramatically  in  the  10  years  the  oil 
import  program  has  been  in  effect.  Their 
competitive  presence,  once  negligible,  is 
now  felt  everywhere,  not  only  in  tradi- 
tional U.S.  export  markets  where  the 
US.  share  has  steadily  decreased,  but  in 
the  United  States  itself,  where  imports 
of  petrochemicals  more  than  tripled  be- 
tween 1964  and  1969. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  U.S.  petro- 
chemical producers  will  have  a  difficult 
time  justifying  the  construction  of  future 
plant  capacity  in  this  country.  Raw  ma- 
terial costs — amounting  to  as  much  as 
50  percent  of  the  production  cost  of  many 
basic  chemicals — are  crucial  to  plant 
location  decisions.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  producers  will  invest  and 
locate  on  the  basis  of  such  costs.  The  in- 
dustry mast  have  a  sure  knowledge  now 
of  the  availability  of  feedstocks  at  com- 
petitive prices  at  the  locations  being  con- 
sidered for  facilities  to  supply  the  market 
of  the  mid-1970's. 

The  access  to  raw  materials  sought  by 
the  petrochemical  industry  seems  to  me 
to  be  reasonable  and  fair.  It  does  not  ask 
for  any  subsidy  or  other  governmental 
assistance.  It  does  not  seek  to  improve  its 
competitive  position  at  the  expense  of 
other  manufacturers.  It  does  not  make  a 
mdgment  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  oil 
import  program  as  it  relates  to  energy 
products.  All  it  asks  is  fair  access  to  the 
raw  materials  available  to  its  foreign 
compatitors  so  that  it  can  manufacture 
products  to  compete  on  the  same  terms 
in  the  United  States  and  world  markets. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  why  our  Govern- 
ment would  wish  to  continue  policies 
which  reach  any  different  result. 

Access  to  petrochemical  feedstocks  for 
the  petrochemical  industry  will  insure 
the  continuing  vitality  of  this  important 
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domestic  industry.  It  will  mean  more 
capital'  mvestment.  more  jobs  for  U.S. 
workers,  lower  costs  to  U.S.  consumers, 
and  a  continuation  of  a  major  positive 
contribution  to  our  balance  of  payments. 
Without  this  access,  the  result  may  well 
be  substantial  job  losses,  the  movement 
of  facilities  to  other  nations,  and  a  dete- 
rioration of  our  trade  bsdance. 

Consequently,  I  believe  a  staged  pro- 
gram resulting  in  substantially  greater 
access  by  the  U.S.  petrochemical  indus- 
try to  foreign  crude  oil  feedstocks  is  in 
the  public  interest.  I  urge  the  granting 
of  such  access. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits 
Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President,  I  fully  share  Sen- 
ator Symington's  concern  over  the  effect  of 
our  oil  Import  program  on  our  petrochem- 
ical Industry,  particularly  as  it  affects  the 
export  capability  of  this  vital  sector  of  our 
economy.  The  amounw  involved  are  relative- 
ly not  great,  but  the  Impact  of  the  restric- 
tions on  the  Industry  is  very  great. 

The  oil  Import  program'  helps  to  Insure 
that  the  petrochemical  industry  has  to  pay 
significantly  more  for  its  raw  material — crude 
oil  feedstocks — than  competing  Industry  In 
other  countries  of  the  world.  The  net  effect 
of  this  program  as  It  affects  the  petrochem- 
ical industry  Is  an  artificial  inflation  of  the 
price  of  domestic  raw  materials,  a  distortion 
of  the  investment  decisions  of  U.S.  produc- 
ers limitation  of  industry  growth  potential 
and  the  placing  of  U.S.  petrochemical  pro- 
ducers at  a  competitive  disadvantage  wth 
foreign  producers. 

It  would  also  seem  likely  that,  if  the  cur- 
rent artificlallv  high  prices  of  crude  oil  con- 
tinue, a  shift  of  our  petrochemical  facilities 
from  the  US  to  other  nations  could  well 
result  In  an  export  of  Jobs  which  would  fur- 
ther compound  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
current  program  Indeed,  the  Impact  of  these 
economic  distortions  is  already  being  felt. 
Foreign  competitors,  enjoying  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  low  cost  crude  oil  feedstocks  report- 
edly have  Increased  their  capacities  dramat- 
ically in  the  last  ten  years  during  which  the 
oil-Import  program  was  In  effect.  Their  com- 
petitive position,  once  negligible,  is  now  felt 
not  onlv  abroad,  but  also  in  the  U.S.  itself 
where  petrochemical  imports  have  more  than 
tripled  since  1964. 

My  review  of  this  situation  as  well  as  that 
governing  the  Import  of  heating  oil  leads  me 
to  believe  that  there  Is  substantial  merit  In 
in  the  suggestion  that  current  restrictions  be 
substantially  liberalized. 

In  the  case  of  New  York  State,  liberaliza- 
tion can  be  easily  accomplished  by  opening 
existing  pipelines  a  while  longer  and  allow- 
ina  additional  Canadian  crude  oil  to  flow 
across  the  t>order. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  oil 
import  program  works  a  hardship  on 
most  Americans — and  in  many  ways.  All 
U  &  consumers  pay  a  higher  price  than 
is  necessary  for  oU  products.  Thus,  there 
is  a  heavy  burden  on  those  who  defend 
the  oil  import  program  to  show  that 
this  consumer  penalty  is  justified  in 
terms  of  our  national  security  interests. 

Today,  we  have  heard  an  eloquent 
description  of  the  serious  interference 
of  the  oil  import  program  with  our  trade 
objectives.  The  petrochemical  industry, 
one  of  the  largest  single  contributors  to 


our  favorable  balance  of  trade,  now  faces 
the  loss  of  U.S.  and  third -country  mar- 
kets because  it  is  unable  to  obtain  its  raw 
materials  at  competitive  prices.  For  some 
unexplainable  reason,  we  have  permitted 
the  continuation  of  a  policy  which  pen- 
alizes a  major  domestic  Industry  with- 
out returning  any  offsetting  advantage 
to  the  American  public.  Whatever  the 
justification  may  be  for  the  continuation 
of  the  oil  import  program  Itself — and  I 
am  dubious  as  to  that  justification — 
there  Is  no  excuse  for  including  within 
the  scope  of  an  energy  program  anj' 
restrictions  on  petroleum  feedstocks 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  petrochemi- 
cals. 

It  is  hard  to  picture  a  more  ridiculous 
policy  in  trade  terms.  We  do  not  restrict 
the  Import  of  petrochemical  products — 
so  our  domestic  industry  faces  competi- 
tion in  UB.  markets  from  foreign  pro- 
ducers who  can  manufacture  petrochem- 
icals with  low-cost  foreign  crude  oil.  Yet 
we  have  not  even  given  the  U.S.  industrj- 
the  opportunity  to  compete  for  these 
markets  on  the  same  footing. 

These  artificial  restrictions  on  petro- 
chemicals also  place  a  special  burden  on 
the  people  of  Maryland.  Despite  the  fine 
port  facilities  at  Baltimore,  no  petro- 
chemical producer  is  likely  to  locate  new 
plants  in  Maryland.  The  reason  is  that 
such  plants  must  be  located  near  to  the 
source  of  raw  materials.  Unless  there  is 
access  to  foreign  feedstocks,  this  means 
that  plants  must  remain  in  the  South- 
western States  and  gulf  coast  area — close 
to  the  oil  and  natural  gas  fields  which 
are  the  only  present  raw  material  sources 
available  to  the  industrj*. 

There  simply  is  no  reason  for  the  con- 
sumer in  Maryland  or  any  other  State  to 
be  burdened  by  these  artificial  barriers. 
The  relocation  of  petrochemical  facili- 
ties to  the  eastern  seaboard  and  other 
areas  would  clearly  be  in  the  national 
interest.  It  would  provide  better  disper- 
sion of  critical  facilities  in  time  of  emer- 
gency. It  would  tend  to  reduce  the  price 
individual  consumers  pay  for  petrochem- 
ical products.  It  would  permit  this  im- 
portant industry  to  contribute  to  indus- 
trial development  of  another  region  of 
the  countrj-. 

On  ever>'  fair  policy  consideration- 
trade,  balance  of  payments,  consumer 
prices,  industrial  development,  and  na- 
tional security  itself— the  petrochemical 
industry  should  have  quota -free  access 
to  feedstocks  at  world  prices.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  urging  the  Cabinet  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  Controls  to  make 
recommendations  which  will  permit  the 
petrochemical  industry  this  relief  it  so 
badly  needs. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
is  fortunate  that  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  »Mr.  Symington)  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  problems  caused 
our  economy  by  the  oil  import  quota  sys- 
tem Over  the  many  years  of  his  distin- 
guished career,  in  private  business  and 
public  service.  Senator  Symington  has 
never  hesitated  speaking  hard  truths. 
And  because  of  his  experience  and  back- 
ground, his  voice  commands  attention 
The  Congress  and  the  administration 
should  and  will  give  attention  to  his  re- 
marks today.  They  bear  on  one  impor- 
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tant  aspect  of  the  oil  import  quota  sys- 
tem, a  system  which  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  has  studied 
in  depth. 

On  March  11, 1969,  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  began 
hearings  on  go/ernmental  intervention 
in  the  market  mechanism  of  the  petro- 
leum industry.  These  hearings  were 
prompted  by  complaints  from  various  in- 
dustries, trades  and  regions  that  the  ef- 
fect of  governmental  intervention  in  the 
petroleum  industry,  particularly  the  oil 
import  quota,  has  had  the  effect  of  Im- 
pairing their  ability  to  compete,  which  in 
turn  has  restricted  their  natural  growth 
and  expansion  and  resulted  in  artificially 
high  prices  to  consumers. 

Within  4  months  the  subcommittee 
heard  from  more  than  50  informed  wit- 
nesses, listened  to  every  point  of  view. 
examined  a  wealth  of  evidence  and 
amassed  a  record  which  thus  far  num- 
bers three  volumes  of  hearings  of  about 
1,000  printed  pages.  Part  1.  which  is  now 
available  in  printed  form,  consisted  of 
testimony  by  economists  who  have  spe- 
cialized in  the  economics  of  the  petro- 
leum industry.  I  want  to  emphasize  here 
that  strenuous  efforts  were  made,  with 
limited  success,  to  secure  as  witnesses 
economists  who  have  been  associated 
with  the  major  oil  companies.  Part  2  of 
the  hearings,  which  will  be  printed 
shortly,  consisted  of  a  defense  of  the  im- 
port quota  system  by  spokesmen  for  the 
oil  industry.  Part  3,  which  is  also  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  is  made  up 
of  testimony  by  representatives  of  indus- 
tries, trades  and  regions  who  feel  that 
their  economic  interests  iiave  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  tlie  quota.  The  in- 
quiry. It  should  be  emphasized,  is  con- 
tinuing and  further  hearings  will  be  held. 
The  next  session  will  be  concerned  witli 
the  role  played  by  Government  agencies 
involved  with  the  quota. 

Among  those  most  seriously  threatened 
by  the  quota  are  the  large  chemical  com- 
panies. Among  the  witnesses  at  the  hear- 
ings was  Mr.  Kenneth  H.  Hannan,  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Union  Carbide. 
His  statement  was  presented  on  behalf 
of  nine  petrochemical  companies,  in- 
formally referred  to  as  the  Chemco 
Group.  They  are:  Celanese  Corp.,  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co.,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.. 
Monsanto  Co..  National  Distillers  & 
Chemical  Corp.,  Olin  Mathieson  Chem- 
ical Corp.,  Publicker  Industries,  Inc..  and 
Union  Carbide  Corp.  During  the  course 
of  the  hearings,  Mr.  Hannan  was  asked 
how  many  petrochemical  facilities  did  he 
think  would  be  constructed  by  the  com- 
panies in  the  Chemco  Group  if  they  had 
unlimited  access  to  petrochemical  feed- 
stocks. Because  of  its  far-reaching  im- 
portance I  would  like  to  quote  his  answer 
which  appears  at  page  1752  of  the 
transcript: 

We  are  growing  at  quite  a  rate.  We  have 
In  being  now  some,  let  us  say,  29  billion 
dollars  of  plant  and  equipment.  If  we  grow 
at  ten  percent  a  year,  we  would  be  Investing 
about  $2 '2  billion  a  year.  Last  year  we  in- 
vested two  billion  eight.  If  you  use  an  average 
of.  let  us  say.  $250  million,  which  Is  on  the 
high  side,  for  each  plant,  that  Is  four  plants 
per  billion,  or  ten— the  equivalent  of  ten 
plants  a  ye.%r  Ten  petrochemical  complexes  a 


year  could  be  built,  or  their  equivalent  In 
new  facilities. 

Mr.  Hannan  stressed  that  if  his  indus- 
try did  not  receive  relief  from  the  quota, 
the  plants  would  be  built  anyway — ex- 
cept that  they  would  be  located  abroad. 
This  would  be  a  loss  to  the  future  indus- 
trial capacity  of  the  United  States  which 
should  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

In  addition  to  depriving  the  country  of 
needed  additions  to  o\u-  industrial  plant, 
the  import  quota  has  worked  serious 
hardship  on  important  geographic  areas, 
notably  New  England,  the  mid-Atlantic 
region,  the  South  Atlantic  States,  the 
Great  Lakes  area  and  Hawaii.  Since  the 
quotas  went  into  effect,  not  a  single  oil 
refinery  or  petrochemical  plant  has  been 
built  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Indeed, 
despite  the  great  increase  in  demand, 
there  are  fewer  refineries  today  on  the 
east  coast  than  10  years  ago.  New  Eng- 
land consumers  pay  3  cents  more  per 
gallon  for  home  heating  oil  tlian  do  con- 
sumers in  Montreal,  even  though  the  oil 
is  unloaded  in  Portland,  Maine  and  must 
be  transported  by  pipeline,  under  bond, 
several  hundred  miles  to  Montreal. 
Served  by  both  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  the  Mississippi  River,  the  vast  eco- 
nomic potential  of  the  Great  Lakes  area 
for  petrochemical  and  related  industries 
has  remained  largely  untapped.  Indeed, 
because  of  the  high  price  of  feedstock, 
Dow  Chemical  has  discontinued  the  pro- 
duction in  Michigan  of  an  impoi-tant 
plastic  material,  polyethylene,  of  which 
it  was  the  pioneer  producer.  Consumers 
in  Hawaii  pay  higher  prices  than  do  con- 
sumers in  west  coast  cities  for  petroleum 
products  manufactured  in  a  Hawaiian 
refinery.  Ideally  suited  in  terms  of  ports, 
labor  supply,  and  markets,  the  South  At- 
lantic States  liave  been  blocked  off  com- 
pletely by  the  quota  from  the  benefits  of 
the  great  expansion  in  the  petrochemical 
industry. 

The  quota  has  also  worked  a  serious 
hardship  on  small  business.  At  a  time 
when  new  additions  to  oil  reserves  are 
being  made  throughout  the  world,  inde- 
pendent enterprises  in  the  United  States 
have  to  scramble  for  supplies.  Forced  to 
rely  for  their  supplies  on  those  with 
whom  they  have  to  compete,  numerous 
tei-minal  operators,  fuel  oil  dealers  and 
gasoline  marketers  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside.  In  New  England  alone  there 
are  500  fewer  fuel  oil  dealers  today  than 
there  were  just  6  years  ago.  In  New  York 
City  the  number  of  independent  fuel  oil 
dealers  has  declined  from  1.179  in  1962  to 
730  in  1968.  In  addition  to  its  other  in- 
jurious effects  the  oil  import  quota  is 
thus  strengthening  the  position  of  the 
major  oil  companies  in  which  has  been 
traditionally  thought  of  as  the  "natural" 
area  of  small  business — distribution  and 
marketing. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  it  Is  the  con- 
sumer who  must  bear  the  cost  of  any 
restriction  on  competition,  and  in  this 
case  the  excessive  costs  are  staggering. 
In  terms  of  crude  oil,  estimates  have  been 
placed  in  the  Record  indicating  that  the 
excessive  charges  to  American  buyers 
resulting  from  the  import  quota  range 
from  $4  to  $7  billion  a  year.  Allowing  for 
the  increased  usage  of  oil  during  the  last 


decade,  this  would  be  a  total  excessive 
cost  during  the  10  years  in  which  the 
quota  lias  been  in  existence  of  $40  to 
$50  billion.  In  terras  which  are  more 
meaningful  to  the  average  citizen,  the 
elimination  of  the  quota,  according  to 
evidence  presented  in  the  hearings, 
should  bring  about  price  reductions  of 
close  to  5  cents  a  gallon  for  gasoline  and 
3  to  4  cents  per  gallon  for  home  heat- 
ing oil. 

The  American  people  would,  I  am  sure, 
be  far  more  willing  to  bear  these  exces- 
sive costs  if  the  import  control  program 
were  accomplishing  its  stated  objectives. 
But  the  evidence  reveals  that  it  has  been 
a  failure.  From  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional security  alone,  the  question  can 
fairly  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  coun- 
try can  tolerate  continuance  of  'the 
quota.  In.stead  of  enlarging  our  reserves 
by  stimulating  exploration  and  dlscovei-y 
at  home,  the  evidence  i-eveals  that  almo.st 
coincidental  with  the  imposition  of  the 
quota,  such  indicia  of  domestic  activity 
as  new  oil  found,  number  of  wells  started, 
and  the  number  of  years'  supply  began  to 
turn  downward.  Reflectinu  the  dismay- 
ing deterioration  m  our  domestic  sup- 
ply situation,  thoie  was  general  agree- 
ment among  the  witnesses,  even  those 
from  the  oil  industiy.  that  we  cannot 
me''t  an  exiiected  demand  of  18  million 
barrcKs  a  day  by  1980  without  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  imports.  If  imports 
are  not  increased,  the  only  hope  of  avert- 
ing a  possible  disaster  is  Alaska.  But 
liere  .judument  must  be  withheld  until  it 
can  be  .seen  whether  the  formidable  diffi- 
culties m  production  and  transporta- 
tion can  be  overcome — and  at  what  cost. 

Some  idea  of  tlie  gravity  of  our 
future  supply  situation  can  be  gathered 
from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Wrieht. 
chairman  of  the  board.  Humble  Oil  &  Re- 
fining Co.  and  vice  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  Apart 
from  Alaska  some  85  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic supply,  according  to  Mr.  Wright, 
must  come  by  1985  from  reserves  which 
have  not  yet  been  discovered.  In  the  face 
of  the  declines  in  drilling,  new  oil  found, 
and  domestic  reserves,  I  suggest  tliat 
placing  our  trust  on  the  po.ssible  discov- 
ery of  reserves  of  this  magnitude  is  a 
reckless  gamble  with  our  national 
secui'ity. 

One  reason  fo.'  pessimism  is  that,  con- 
trary to  widespread  belief,  the  inde- 
pendent producers  and  wildcatters  re- 
ceive only  a  small  portion  of  the  finan- 
cial benefits  arising  from  the  quota  sys- 
tem. According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  the  retail  price  of  gasoline  in 
major  cities  throughout  the  countrj'  rose 
between  1965  and  the  spring  of  1969 
by  4  to  5  cents  a  gallon,  exclusive  of 
taxes.  During  this  same  period  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  midcontinent 
crude,  which  reflects  the  price  actually 
received  by  the  independent  domestic 
producer,  rose  by  only  one-half  cent 
a  gallon. 

Anything  approaching  an  adequate 
solution  to  these  problems  must  pro- 
mote competition,  bring  about  lower 
prices,  stimulate  domestic  discoveiT  and 
eliminate  geographic  discrimination. 
These,  it  seems  to  me.  are  the  essential 
guidelines  which  should  govern  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Congress  and  the  Cabinet 
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Task  Force  in  seeking  to  develop  work- 
able solutions. 

The  simplest  approach  would  be  sim- 
ply to  abolish  the  quota.  Unquestion- 
ably, competition  would  be  stimulated, 
prices  would  foil,  and  orderly  geographic 
development  could  resiime.  But  there  is 
at  least  a  question  In  my  mind  as  to 
whether  this  approach  would,  by  Itself, 
provide  sufficient  stimulus  for  domestic 
wildcatting  and  exploration,  as  well  as 
the  development  of  our  shale  oU  re- 
sources. To  provide  such  incentives,  the 
ending  of  the  quota  would  probably  have 
to  be  accompanied  by  some  form  of  di- 
rect rewards  to  those  who  actually  add 
to  our  domestic  reserves. 

It  can  be  argued  that,  at  least  in 
theor>'.  a  solution  can  be  devised  within 
the  framework  of  the  quota  system.  I 
am  willing  to  be  shown.  At  the  very  least, 
however,  such  a  solution  would  maintain 
and  perhaps  reinforce  the  direct  inter- 
vention by  Government  in  economic 
matters — matters  which  should  be  the 
prerogative  of  private  enterprise. 

I    question,    however,    whether    what 
should  be  the  objectives  of  reform  can 
be  achieved  by  simply  granting  an  ex- 
emption or  so.  A  cardinal  principle  of 
our  society  is  equal  treatment  under  the 
law    It  is  not  equal  treatment  to  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  this  oil  product 
and  not  others,  in  favor  of  this  group  of 
oil   users  and  not  others,  in  favor  of 
this  community.  State,  or  region  and  not 
others  similariy  situated,  and  in  favor 
of  a  particular  industry  and  not  the  con- 
suming public.  Discrimination  is  an  evil 
which  we  should  seek  to  avoid  not  only 
in  our  quest  for  racial  justice  but  in  the 
conduct  of  our  economic  affairs  as  well. 
Mr.   PROUTY.   Mr.   President,  I  can 
endorse  many  of  the  remarks  made  to- 
day concerning  the  difficult  and  very  real 
problems  which  have  been  created  by  the 
oil  import  program. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  when  Pres- 
ident Nixon  appointed  the  special  task 
force  for  examining  this  Nation's  policy 
with  respect  to  oil  imports.  I  am  sure  that 
each  of  us  have  many  and  varied  reasons 
for  the  positions  we  take  with  respect  to 
this  very  important  matter.  My  moti- 
vation is  a  simple  one.  People  in  my  State 
of  Vermont,  and  for  that  matter  most  of 
the  people  in  New  England,  find  them- 
selves spending  exorbitant  amounts  of 
money  in  order  to  heat  their  homes.  The 
six-State  New  England  region  is  the  Na- 
tions  principal  oil  heat  region  depending 
on  that  fuel  for  nearly  75  percent  of  its 
total  heating  needs.  Actually,  over  80 
percent  of  the  11  million  people  living  in 
New  England  depend  upon  oil  burners 
for  heating. 

In  the  artificial  economic  situation 
created  by  the  oil  import  barrier  to  nor- 
mal world  trade,  all  Americans  pay  in- 
flated prices  for  petroleum  products.  The 
citizens  of  New  England  pay  a  special 
penalty,  not  only  because  80  percent  of 
them  depend  upon  oil  burners  for  heat- 
ing, but  also  because  of  the  severity  of 
winter  weather.  From  now  through  next 
spring  all  Vermonters  will  be  reminded  of 
the  consequences  brought  about  from 
the  oil  import  program. 

Last  Friday  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  in  the  Executive  Office  of 


the  President  sent  to  the  Cabinet  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  Control  an  estimate 
of  the  1969  total  and  per  capita  con- 
sumer cost  of  oil  import  control  on  a 
State  basis.  For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the 
annual  per  capita  cost  of  the  oil  import 
program  is  $26.16.  However,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  we  look  directly  at  my  State 
of  Vermont,  we  find  the  per  capita  con- 
sumer cost  is  second  highest  in  the  Na- 
tion In  Vermont,  where  as  I  have  men- 
tioned most  of  us  depend  upon  oil  heat 
in  order  to  survive  the  severe  winters, 
the  oil  import  program  represents  a  per 
capita  consumer  cost  of  $48.98.  Is  it  any 
wonder  then  that  there  has  been  a  pub- 
lic outcry  for  some  sort  of  relief? 

Mr.  President,  not  only  are  retail  prices 
for  home  heating  oil  higher  in  New  Eng- 
land than  any  other  region  in  the  coun- 
try but  beginning  in  1964  we  have  con- 
tinually had  a  problem  of  tight  supply 
conditions  in  No.  2  fuel  oil  on  the  east 
coast.  In  the  past  many  of  us  have  sup- 
ported hardship  claims  before  the  Oil 
Import  Appeals  Board,  but  even  this 
stopgap  type  of  relief  only  assures  a 
supply  while  the  prices  remain  high. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  the  Oil  Import  Program  will 
recommend  changes  which  will  offer  re- 
lief to  the  people  of  New  England.  There 
are  several  courses  of  action  which  can 
be  taken  to  provide  such  relief.  First,  the 
President  could  amend  Proclamation 
3279,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  removal  effective  January  1,  1970,  of 
import  restrictions  on  No.  2  fuel  oil  to  be 
used  as  fuel.  Precedent  for  such  a  course 
exists  in  the  decontrol  of  residual  fuel 
oil  to  be  used  as  fuel  which  occurred  in 
1966. 

A  somewhat  less  satisfactory  al- 
ternative, but  one  which  would  bring 
some  relief  to  consumers  of  fuel  oil,  is 
that  the  oil  import  program  be  amended 
to  provide  a  quota  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  for  im- 
portation into  district  I.  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1  1970.  At  least  100,000  barrels  per 
day  should  be  established  for  this  pur- 
pose. Such  quota  should  be  allocated 
among  persons  who  are  in  the  business 
of  selling  No.  2  fuel  oil  in  district  I  and 
who  have  had  inputs  of  that  product 
into  tanker  or  barge  terminals  under 
their  control  located  in  district  I.  Be- 
cause primary  suppliers  and  their  affili- 
ates have  not  seen  their  competitive  po- 
sitions erode  bv  reason  of  oil  import  con- 
trols, allocations  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  should 
not  be  made  to  companies  or  affiliates  of 
companies  already  eligible  to  receive  al- 
locations of  crude  oil  or  finished  prod- 
ucts under  the  mandatory  oil  import 
program. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  while  I  have 
centered  todaVs  appeal  on  the  tremen- 
dous hardship  faced  by  the  people  of 
Vermont  and  New  England  as  they  face 
another  severe  winter.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  task  force  will  take  a  fenoiis 
look  at  the  overall  effects  of  the  oil  im- 
port program.  Oftentimes  unexpected 
effects  from  such  programs  create  im- 
expected  and  undesirable  side  effects.  I 
am  reminded,  for  example,  of  the  situ- 
ation facing  the  American  domestic 
manufacturers  of  petrochemicals.  Petro- 
leum products  constitute  a  necessary 
raw  material  for  all  sorts  of  petrochem- 


ical operations  from  the  manufacturers 
of  plastic  bags  to  some  types  of  furniture. 
Continued  imposition  of  the  import  con- 
trol program  upon  the  petrochemical  in- 
dustry' can  only  force  prices  of  petro- 
chemicals produced  in  this  country  up- 
ward, making  them  imcompetitive  with 
foreign  petrochemical  products  in  the 
marketplace  of  the  world— including  our 
own  domestic  marketplace.  The  ine\1t- 
able  results  will  be  decreased  in  the 
amount  of  petrochemicals  exported  from 
this  country,  an  increase  in  imports,  an 
obvious  loss  in  American  trade  balance, 
and  the  export  of  American  petro- 
chemical investment,  jobs,  tax  dollars, 
and  nationally  important  productive 
capacitv  to  overseas  locations. 

The  amount  of  domestic  petroleum 
production  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
petrochemicals  is  only  5  percent  of  total 
petroleum  demand.  Obviously,  a  way  can 
be  found,  within  the  framework  of  any 
oil  import  program  designed  to  protect 
the  American  petroleum  producing  and 
refining  industry,  to  allow  for  the  needs 
of  another  industry  whose  needs  are 
only  5  percent  of  the  total  domestic 
petroleum  consiunption. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  now  entered 
a  phase  in  our  national  political  life 
where  pragmatism  represents  the  word 
for  the  dav.  I  trust  that  a  pragmatic 
approach  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem  created  by  the  oU  import  pro- 
gram will  be  forthcoming  by  the  first  of 
the  year.  ^^     ^    ^. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  petrochemical  industry  is  fac- 
ing unnecessary  hardship  under  the  cur- 
rent oil  import  program. 

Foreign  petrochemical  manufacturers 
have  free  access  to  low -cost  feedstocks  on 
the  world  market.  American  petrochemi- 
cal manufacturers  do  not.  Meanwhile, 
the  supply  of  economic  domestic  feed- 
stocks derived  from  natural  gas  is  de- 
creasing. The  combination  of  these  facts 
is  placing  the  American  petrochemical 
industry  at  a  serious  competitive  disad- 
vantage. 

Unless  this  disadvantage  is  remedied, 
it  will  adversely  affect  our  favorable 
trade  balance  in  petrochemicals.  The  in- 
dustrVs  only  realistic  course  will  be  to 
construct  its  future  plants  abroad  The 
United  States  cannot  afford  these  losses 
in  foreign  exchange,  investment,  and 
employment. 

Members  of  the  petrochemical  indus- 
trv  have  suggested  two  modifications  of 
the  present  oil  import  program.  One 
would  permit  free  access  to  petrochemi- 
cal feedstocks  solely  for  petrochemical 
use.  The  other  would  increase  quota 
rights  for  companies  not  able  to  use  im- 
portable feedstocks  directly.  I  believe  that 
both  of  these  modifications  should  be 
adopted.  I  also  believe  that  both  are  nec- 
essary- to  preserve  competitive  equity 
within  the  domestic  petrochemical  in- 
dustry. 

The  amount  of  foreign  petroleum  re- 
quired by  the  petrochemical  industry  is 
relativelv  minor.  The  industry-  itself  pro- 
poses strict  supervision  of  these  import 
reforms  to  guard  against  any  adverse 
effect  on  the  petroleum  industry.  The 
impact  of  these  reforms  on  the  petroleum 
market  should  be  negligible. 
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Mr.  President.  I  support  the  right  to 
obtain  forelgm  r»w  materials  used  for 
petrochemical  operations  by  liberaliza- 
tion of  import  quotas  for  petrochemical 
needs  with  special  consideration  given 
in  cases  where  economically  depressed 
areas  would  be  alJed  and  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  would  be  relieved. 
FMrther,  there  should  be  no  restriction 
on  the  type  of  feedstock  to  be  Imported 
nor  on  the  end  use  so  long  as  it  does  not 
directly  subvert  the  objective  of  the^ 
energy  program.  " 

on.  tMPOkT  CONTROL  CHANCXS  NEEDED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
mornings  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  a 
story  that  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Oil  Import  Control  was  contemplating 
replacing  the  present  outmoded  oil  im- 
port control  program  with  a  preferential 
tariff.  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  task 
force  Is  not  being  constrained  by  the 
same  old  stale  concepts  dredged  up  to 
maintain  high  domestic  oil  prices. 

I  have  long  maintained  that  the  pres- 
ent oil  import  program  must  l>e  drasti- 
cally revised.  I  hope  this  story  is  an  In- 
dication oX  the  task  force's  willingness  to 
fac»  this  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  have,  in  the  past,  often 
expressed  my  belief  that  the  mandatory 
oil  import  program  should  be  substan- 
tially changed  if  not  abolished  within  5 
years. 

The  main  reason  that  most  of  us  sep- 
arate ourselves  from  10-year-old  auto- 
mobiles is  that  they  have  become  too 
expensive  to  operate  and  too  costly  and 
inconvenient  to  patch  up  and  repair.  I 
submit  that  our  Nation's  10-year-old 
mandatory  oil  import  program  has  be- 
come far  too  costly  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican citizen,  and  that  the  program's  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  domestic  petro- 
chemical industry  is  just  another 
symptom  of  a  piece  of  machinery  that 
has  been  operated  too  long  Instead  of 
modifying  and  patching  our  old  oil  im- 
port program,  should  we  not  rather  be 
working  toward  the  goal  of  freeing  all 
American  interests  from  its  expensive  re- 
strictions? 

Certainly  the  homeowner  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  our  country,  paying  ever- 
rising  prices  for  the  fuel  oil  to  warm  his 
house,  would  agree. 

As  for  the  American  petrochemical  in- 
dustry, the  effect  of  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram upon  it  seems  potentially  at  least 
as  costly  to  the  average  citizen. 

As  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
pointed  out  in  its  submission  to  the 
Pi-esident's  Task  Force  on  the  Oil  Im- 
port Program,  the  existing  program  does 
not  deal  adequately  with  the  presently 
existing  disadvantage  of  the  US  petro- 
chemical industry — in  regard  to  feed- 
stock costs — in  its  competition  with  for- 
eign producers.  This  disadvantage  will 
become  more  severe  with  time  and  result 
in  increased  petrochemical  imports  into 
the  United  States,  decreasing  petrochem- 
ical exports  from  this  country,  and  the 
outmigration  of  at  least  part  of  the  future 
additions  to  this  coim try's  petrochemical 
productive  capacity. 

It  seems  especially  noteworthy  that 
the  Department  estimates  that  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  in  petrochemicals 
would  suffer  by  $610  million  a  year  by 


1975  if  the  present  controls  are  retained. 
Such  a  shift  would  be  significant  not  only 
for  the  balance  of  payments,  but  also  for 
the  general  health  of  the  mdustry  and 
its  ability  to  provide  employment  and 
income  for  U.S.  citizens. 

The  hardships  which  the  oil  import 
program  is  workmg — or  threatens  to 
work — on  American  interests  in  general, 
and  on  the  petrochemical  industry  in 
pailicular.  argue  persuasively  for  some 
very  significant  changes  in  the  oil  im- 
port program. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALBERT  COATES;  POUNDER  OP  THE 
INSTITUTE  OP  GOVERNMENT  AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  NORTH  CAR- 
OLINA AT  CHAPEL  HILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  W.  C.  Bur- 
ton, one  of  the  staff  writers  for  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News  of  Greensboro. 
N.C.,  has  written  some  excellent  articles 
concerning  my  schoolmate  and  long- 
time friend.  Albert  Coates.  professor  of 
law  and  founder  of  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment at  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina, at  Chapel  Hill.  These  articles  were 
published  in  the  Greensboro  E>aily  News 
on  November  16,  1969 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1 .  i 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  founding  the  Institute 
of  Government,  Albert  Coates  contra- 
dicted the  statement  of  the  book  of  Ec- 
clesiastes  that  "There  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun.  ' 

As  one  instinctively  interested  in  gov- 
ernment affairs,  Albert  Coates  witnessed 
with  consternation  the  fact  that  newly 
elected  State,  county,  and  municipal  offi- 
cers and  newly  appointed  State,  coimty, 
and  municipal  employees  entered  upon 
their  offices  and  employments  without 
any  real  opportunity  to  acquire  any  real 
knowledge  of  the  duties  which  their  offi- 
ces and  employments  required  them  to 
perform. 

As  a  consequence,  he  had  a  dream  and 
saw  a  vision.  He  envisioned  an  institu- 
tion which  would  afford  State,  county, 
and  municipal  officers  and  employees  an 
opportunity  to  receive  instruction  in  re- 
spect to  their  duties,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  learn  by  precept,  rather  than 
by  bitter  experience,  the  responsibilities 
which  their  offices  and  employments  im- 
posed upon  them. 

With  the  unceasing  encouragement  ot 
his  wife.  Gladys  Coates,  Albert  made  this 
dream  a  reality  by  establishing  the  In- 
stitute of  Government  at  Chajjel  Hill, 
where  himdreds  and  hundreds  of  State, 
county,  and  municipal  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  North  Carolina  and  Its  politi- 


cal subdivisions  have  received  instruc- 
tion concerning  their  duties  and  the  wise 
ways  in  which  to  perform  them.  As  a 
consequence,  it  is  Impossible  to  overmag- 
nlfy  the  contributions  which  Albert 
Coates  and  his  dream  and  vision  have 
made  to  good  government  at  all  levels  in 
North  Carolina. 

While  his  old  friends  love  him  for  what 

he  Is,  future  generations  will  call  him 

blessed  for  what  he  has  done. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Albert  Coates:  Scholar  As  Dynamo 

(By  W.  C.  Burton) 

Cmapel  Hill. — Albert  Coates  Is  a  man  you 
walk  up  to  and  shake  hands  with.  You  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him.  You  walk 
with  him,  talking  with  him  and,  better  still, 
listening  to  blm  talk.  You  sit  across  from 
him.  listening.  learning  and  laughing.  And 
you  feel  a  lot  better  for  It. 

"Listen  here."  he  says  In  a  voice  from 
which  not  even  Harvard  managed  to  remove 
the  amiable  traces  of  Johnston  County.  It  Is 
his  frequent  preamble  to  any  remark  he 
might  wish  to  make.  It  is  also  a  most  pleasant 
Invitation. 

He  Is  73  now  and  retired,  after  nearly  half- 
a-cenlury  of  service  given  to  the  University 
of  Nortli  Carolina,  most  of  It  as  profeasor 
in  the  Law  School.  For  30  years  he  was  di- 
rector of  that  remarkable  and  unique  teach- 
ing Institution,  the  Institute  of  Government, 
which  he  fathered  and  nursed  through  early 
years  of  economic  anemia.  Today  It  Is  a 
giant  arm  of  the  Greater  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

There  are  a  few  changes  in  the  man,  but 
they  are  superficial.  His  hair  Is  gray.  Wrinkles 
are  Inconsequential  They  have  surrounded 
his  eyes  with  the  creases  of  merriment  for 
years.  For  here  Is  a  man  whose  face  Just  nat- 
urauy  crinkled  with  good  nature  and  sly 
amusement  whenever  he  looked  at  the  world. 
.\iid  he  was  ever  a  sliarp  observer. 

-Mbert  Coates'  spirit  found  the  Fountain 
of  Youth  long  ago.  In  many  places.  In  his 
native  Johnston  County.  At  Turlington 
Graded  School.  At  tlie  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  at  Harvard  University  Law 
School  And  back  at  the  Chapel  Hill  campus 
where  he  would  forever  be  at  home.  The 
fountain  flowed  through  the  early  discoveries 
and  experiences  which  led  to  the  founding 
of  the  Institute  of  Government  and  through 
the  Institutes  years  of  struggle  and  growth. 

Now  In  the  days  of  busy  retirement  that 
fountain  bubbles  still.  Its  waters  are  com- 
posed of  a  multlttide  of  elements  compounded 
Into  an  ever-stimulating  elixir.  These  ele- 
ments, though  they  defy  inventory,  certainly 
Include  humor,  concern  and  love  for  his  fel- 
low tenants  on  this  globe,  a  certain  greatness 
of  heart  and  energy  of  mind,  cannlness.  In- 
sight, understanding,  a  wise  tolerance  cou- 
pled with  firm  values  and  a  blessed  curiosity 
about  everything. 

In  short  Albert  Coates  Is  a  fellow  In  whom 
the  best  Juices  of  humanity  course  and  these 
are  the  true  fountain  of  youth.  The  wide, 
good-natured  mouth  still  puckers  with  the 
.same  preface  to  a  yarn.  The  eyes  still  light 
up  with  an  Inner  understanding  of  life.  And 
they  narrow  with  a  far-away  look  when  an 
Idea  he's  chasing  hot-foots  It  across  his 
mind. 

Former  students  and  a  host  of  other 
friends  think  Albert  Coates  Is  about  the  best 
there  Is.  Best  except  for  one  person — "Miss 
Gladys."  Gladys  Hall  Coates.  The  pretty  girl 
from  Portsmouth,  Va.  whom  he  married  back 
in  1928. 

Her  hair  U  white,  and  she's  still  pretty  and 
always  will  be.  She  Is  dainty  and  feminine 
but  she  Ls  also  strong.  She  has  not  only  stood 
beside  him  these  42  years,  she  has  walked 
beside  him,  trudged  beside  him.  worked  be- 
side him  and  sacrificed  with  him  for  aU  the 
things  they  felt  were  worth  fighting  for. 
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So  It  is  right  that  friends  who  know  them 
rank  them  side  by  side.  This  pleases  Albert 
Coates — though  he  thinks  she  should  be 
ranked  a  bit  ahead  of  him. 

The    Heart's    Home:    Chapel    Hill — Grass- 
roots Wit  and  Harvard  Polish 

Chapel  Hill. — Albert  Coates  was  born 
August  26,  1896  on  a  farm  In  Pleasant  Grove 
Township,  Johnston  County.  The  nearest 
town  was  Benson  Smlthfleld  lay  eight  miles 
to  the  east.  He  was  the  fourth  of  nine  chil- 
dren born  to  Daniel  Miller  Coatee  and  Nancy 
Lasslter  Coates. 

In  1902  the  family  moved  to  a  farm  on 
Brogden  Road,  only  two  miles  out  of  Smlth- 
fleld. There  Albert  grew  up  In  a  house  which 
had  once  been  guarded  by  Confederate 
troops  on  order  of  Governor  Zeb  Vance  Gen- 
eral Wade  Hampton  had  used  It  for  head- 
quarters. So  had  the  officers  of  General  Jo- 
seph Wheeler's  Cavalry,  and  General  Scho- 
fleld  of  Shermeui's  Army. 

Daniel  Coates.  farmer,  miller,  sometime 
sawmill  and  cotton  gin  operator,  had  moved 
to  place  his  child  In  a  better  school.  Albert 
got  his  first  taste  of  academic  learning  at 
TuJlngton  Institute  at  Smlthfleld.  later 
Turlington  Graded  School.  It  was  founded 
and  headed  by  a  cousin.  Ira  Turlington.  A 
gifted  teacher  and  outstanding  public  school 
educator.  Turlington  "taught  me  what  he 
knew"  says  Coates  and  "more  than  that,  he 
taught  me  what  he  was.  ' 

Then  came  Adolph  Vermont,  a  cultivated, 
traveled  Belgian,  trained  for  the  priesthood, 
who  succeeded  Turlington  as  superintendent 
of  the  school  and  "brought  a  new  dimension" 
and  sophistication  to  education  and  to  life 
In  that  community. 

the  doors  opxn 

These  and  other  teachers  opened  doors  of 
literature  and  life.  His  parents  and  other 
worthies  of  Johnston  County  taught  him 
also,  self-reliance,  rugged  Individualism  com- 
bined with  the  values  of  teamwork,  and  a 
salty,  earth-born  common  sense  that  en- 
ables him  to  cut  through  obtusenesa  and 
confusion  to  the  core  of  meaning  and  order. 

To  this  day  he  can  not  abide  academic 
pomposity  and  double-talk.  He  Is  a  down-to- 
brasB-tacks  man  who  drew  from  hU  up- 
bringing a  talent  for  lUumlnatlng  a  point 
with  homely,  and  usually  humoroua  anec- 
dotes, figures  of  speech  trnd  yams,  many  of 
them  from  the  folklore  of  his  farmboy  days. 
It  has  helped  him  to  make  him  a  memo- 
rable, cherished  and  talented  teacher.  The 
University  at  Chapel  HIU  has  been  bis  po- 
dium, but  Johnston  County  has  remained 
his  touchstone. 

From  an  education  grounded  In  the  clas- 
sics and  developed  In  the  rotund  language 
of  the  law  Professor  Coates  formed  hla 
speech  style  and  sweetened  It  and  sploed  It 
with  his  countryboy  background.  In  ca- 
dence and  content  It  Is  a  kind  of  folk  poetry, 
now  melodic,  now  percussive,  now  twanging 
a  salty  chord.  Musically,  it  Is  a  measure  of 
Mozart,  a  bit  of  Bach  and  a  little  "Lead- 
belly." 

CUSSING    IS    "SWEET" 

The  final  flavoring  Is  a  sprinkle  of  pepper. 
Never  a  profane  man,  Albert  Coates  chooses 
and  uses  his  expletives  with  the  taste  and 
zeal  of  a  gentleman.  Nothing  fancy  (unless 
acutely  provoked).  Just  a  few  old-fashioned, 
rather  mild  words — for  rhythm  and  counter- 
point and  zip. 

Associate  Justice  Susie  Sharp,  a  former 
law  student  of  Professor  Coates,  says  "Al- 
bert Is  the  only  man  I  know  who  can  cuss 
and  make  it  sound  sweet." 

As  he  grew  up  Albert  passed  from  water- 
boy  at  six  to  cotton  chopper  at  10  and  plow- 
man at  12.  He  walked  each  school  day  two 
miles  to  Turlington  school  and  two  miles 
back.  And  he  took  his  first  chew  of  tobacco, 
using  the  same  method  be  woiUd  have  used 
for  chewy  candy.  "At  this  point,"  he  says.  "I 


discovered  the  difference  between  a  swallow 
and  a  spit." 

The  work  he  liked  best  on  the  farm  was 
helping  with  the  sawmill  and  cotton  gin.  Al- 
bert was  handyman  or,  as  he  said,  "a  monkey 
wrench  that  fitted  any  tap."  As  he  tells  It  "I 
stayed  out  of  school  two  years  at  different 
Intervals  working  In  these  enterprises  that 
entered  into  my  education.  Meeting  all  sorts 
of  people  from  the  surrounding  territory, 
hearing  their  wisecracks,  witticisms  and  com- 
ments on  their  neighbors  sprinkled  with 
good-natured  profanity  and  observations 
that  would  not  ordinarily  t>e  made  around 
women,  was  a  seasoning,  maturing  and 
toughening  experience." 

enters  university 

In  1913  Albert  Coates  was  graduated  from 
the  nth  and  final  year  at  Turlington.  After  a 
year  of  banking  and  sawmill  seasoning  he 
entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  HIU  In  the  fall  of  1914. 

It  was  a  Chapel  Hill  with  an  uncrowded 
campus  and  quiet  streets  without  auto  fumes. 
Comfortable  houses  retreated  Into  the  cool 
shade  of  deep  lawns  along  Franklin  Street. 
It  was  also  a  strange  and  alien  place  to  the 
boy  from  Johnston  County.  Albert  Coates 
had  come  home   and  didn't   know  It. 

At  the  university  a  new  and  unsuspected 
world  began  to  unfold.  Great  teachers,  such 
as  Howard  Kidder  Graham,  also  president  of 
the  university.  Horace  Williams,  Frank  Porter 
Graham,  Bdwln  Greenlaw,  William  Stanley 
I  Bully)  Bernard,  Collier  Cobb,  Archibald 
Henderson  and  Henry  Van  Peters  (Froggy) 
Wilson  were  there  to  turn  on  the  lights  in 
this  new  world. 

Always  a  good  talker  ( he  had  won  a  medal 
as  a  "declalmer"  at  Turlington  as  early  as 
1909),  Albert  dived  into  university  debating 
at  the  outset  and  won  honors  and  medals 
throughout  his  student  years. 

SELF-HELP    STUDENT 

He  had  earned  money  before  entering  the 
university  at  sawmill  and  at  more  genteel 
bank  Jobs.  To  augment  this  he  worked  in  the 
office  of  the  university's  business  manager 
during  his  Ireshman  and  sophomore  years. 
A  pressing  club  improved  his  Junior  year 
budget.  In  his  senior  year  be  earned  all  bis 
meals  as  a  linen  steward  in  Swain  Hall,  the 
unlverslt;^  dining  room. 

He  was  elected  president  of  his  Junior  class, 
president  of  the  Philanthropic  Library  So- 
ciety (commonly  called  the  "Phi"  society), 
president  of  the  University  Athletic  Associa- 
tion and  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Club.  He  was  tapped  Into  the  coveted  Order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece.  In  1918,  Albert  Coates 
was  graduated,  entered  the  army,  became 
briefly  a  lieutenant,  and  returned  to  civilian 
life  and  the  university  In  1919.  Dr.  Edwin 
Greenlaw,  dean  of  the  graduate  school,  had 
established  the  university's  first  teaching  fel- 
lowEhli>s  in  English  and  Coates  became  the 
first  English  Fellow. 

Sadness  shrouded  the  campus  over  the  re- 
cent death  of  President  E.  K.  Graham.  He 
served  on  the  Graham  Memorial  Committee 
(as  did  his  schoolmates  Luther  Hodges  and 
Theodore  Randthaler)  and  became  executive 
secretary  of  N.C.  alumni  groups  for  the  Gra- 
ham Memorial  Building. 

HARVARD    law   school 

By  the  fall  of  1920,  his  mind  firmly  fixed 
on  the  law,  Coates  left  UNC  and  entered 
Harvard  Law  School  (where  the  professors 
"write  the  books  that  other  law  professors 
teach.") 

There  he  was  to  have  three  years  of  In- 
spiring association  with  and  Instruction 
from  such  men  as  Dean  Roecoe  Pound  and 
Felix  Frankfurter.  His  Harvard  roommate  was 
another  Tar  Heel,  William  T.  Polk,  the  late 
beloved  assocate  editor  of  the  Qreensboro 
Dally  News. 

No  one  can  argue,  however,  ag&lnst  the 
statement  that   bis   most   Important   Cam- 


bridge acquaintance  was  a  young  Virginian 
named  William  Calvert.  Because  It  was  while 
visiting  Calvert  in  his  home  at  Portsmouth 
in  1923,  that  Albert  met  Gladys  Jane  Hall, 
then  a  student  at  Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College  at  Lynchburg. 

Five  years  later,  after  she  had  taught 
school  In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and 
he  had  become  a  full  professor  of  law  at 
Chapel  HIU,  they  were  married.  The  date  was 
June  23,  1928  and  it  should  be  in  frieze  on 
the  face  of  the  new  Institute  of  Government 
building  at   Chapel   Hill. 

In  1923  Coates  bore  his  freshly  inscribed 
Harvard  law  degree  back  to  his  home  campus 
and  took  a  Job  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
law.  Two  years  later  he  became  an  associate 
professor.  Already  in  process  was  the  self- 
inquiry  that  would  bring  forth  the  Institute 
of  Government.  Yet  to  come  were  the  trials, 
tribulations  and.  at  long  last,  triumphs  that 
attended  its  birth  and  growth. 

The  Instttute:   Servant  or  the  People 

Chapel  Hill. — Popular  government  is  in 
the  hole  today.  Like  the  frog  in  the  arith- 
metic problem  (who  Jumped  up  three  feet 
and  fell  back  two) ,  it  starts  out  with  officers 
fresh  from  the  people,  moves  forward  with 
them  as  they  acquire  knowledge  and  skill 
in  the  administration  of  the  law,  then  on 
subsequent  election  days  drops  back  to  be- 
gin again  almost  at  the  beginning,  with  new 
and  Inexperienced  officers.  TTius  with  every 
rotation  of  officers  In  every  general  election, 
the  continuity  of  governmental  experience  Is 
broken.  Acctmiulated  government  knowl- 
edge goes  over  the  wheel  to  waste.  Govern- 
ment Is  forever  In  the  hands  of  beginners — 
who  do  not  always  have  beginners  luck. 

Thus  spake  Albert  Coates,  young  law  pro- 
fessor, with  the  concept  of  the  Institute  of 
Government   burgeoning   in    his   being. 

He  was  Increasingly  concerned  with  the 
idea  that  elective  and  appointive  govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  municipal  to  township  to 
county  to  state  to  federal,  was  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  unttrtored   amateurs. 

He  was  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  any  sys- 
tematic coordination  or  cooperation  between 
these  levels  and.  further,  by  the  conviction 
that  academic  Instruction  In  the  law,  em- 
bracing the  philosophy  of  the  law  and  the 
examples  in  case  books,  was  not  enough. 

A  fundamental  knowledge  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  would  not  fully  serve  his 
students  when  they  faced  the  multiple  prac- 
tical everyday  problems  that  would  come 
when  they  applied  their  learning  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  As  be  said,  "They  know  the  words 
but  they  don't  know  the  tune." 

What  Is  more,  the  young  professor  real- 
ized that  he  himself  did  not  "know  the 
tune"  and  he  would  have  to  learn  It  before 
he  could  teach  it.  With  all  the  spare  time 
he  could  gather.  Including  his  summer  vaca- 
tions, he  hired  himself  out  to  the  practition- 
ers of  government  in  the  field. 

He  worked  with  police  departments,  sher- 
iff's departments.  He  tolled  In  cubby  holes 
of  county  offices  and  in  town  balls  He  helped 
run  down  bootleggers  and  trace  down  blind 
tiger  stills.  He  took  the  witness  stand  and 
he  took  the  Jury  box 

What  he  learned  that  wasn't  In  the  sterile 
text  books,  and  what  he  learned  was  vet  to 
be  learned,  staggered  him.  He  began  invit- 
ing constables,  deputies,  patrolmen,  city 
clerks  and  clerks  of  court  to  appear  before 
his  law  classes  as  guest  teachers. 

Tax  collectors  came  to  teach  the  brass 
tacks  of  taxes.  He  began  to  expand  his  law 
courses,  criminal,  municipal  corporation,  leg- 
islation, and  domestic  relations  to  Include  ad- 
ministration from  the  grass  roots  all  the  way 
to  Washington 

HOW   HF.   LEARNED 

"Men  who  had  never  seen  the  inside  of 
college  walls,"  says  Coates,  'taught  me  more 
about  the  actual  processes  of  public  law  and 
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government  than  I  had  ever  learned  In  col- 
lege and  law  school  classrooms." 

It  was  clear,  too.  that  these  practicing 
men  of  government  covild  be  taught  many 
things  to  their  advantage  and  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  public 

Albert  Coates  Invited  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, constables  and  up.  from  all  over  the 
state.  He  Invited  F.B.I,  and  National  Police 
Academy  experts  in  scientific  crime  detec- 
tion These  men  all  got  together  for  a  three- 
day  session  at  Chapel  Hill.  They  traded  prob- 
lems and  solutions.  Everybody  learned 

Other  Invitations  went  out  to  court  clerks, 
firemen,  city  and  county  accountants.  By 
1931  Judges,  election  oflBclals.  prosecuting 
attorneys,  city  attorneys,  coroners,  tax  offi- 
cials and  other  groups  had  organized.  And 
on  May  6.  1932,  representatives  from  all  these 
grroups,  300  In  number,  gathered  at  Chapel 
Hill  and  organized  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment. 

DREAM    DRIVES    HIM 

With  Albert  Coates  as  director-  sometimes 
hanging  on  to  his  dream  for  dear  life — the 
Institute  of  Government  grew.  He  not  only 
had  his  dream:  his  dream  had  him.  And  it 
arove  him  and  drove  him  hard. 

Wherever  It  drove  him  Gladys  Coates  went 
with  him.  working,  encouraging,  sticking 
fast.  She  had  married  a  man  and  an  Institu- 
tion as  well.  She  was  equal  to  the  needs  of 
such  demanding  If  beneficent  bigamy. 

As  a  ■full-time  working  partner,"  Gladys 
Coates  stuffed  envelopes,  edited  manuscripts 
and  proof-read  them,  devoted  herself  to  long 
hours  of  research,  put  the  Institute  Journal, 
Popular  Government,  In  the  mall  and  did 
anything  else  that  came  to  hand. 

The  novelist  Booth  Tarklngton  marveled  at 
the  detachment  o(t  the  historian,  who  "sits  in 
his  dressing  gown"  to  write  "The  armies  were 
Joined  in  battle."  Any  account  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Institute  of  Government  here 
must  seem  afflicted  with  that  same  unnatural 
deuiohment  and  oversimplification. 

PRAISE    FROM    GREAT 

Its  fame  Is  now  far  flung.  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  gave  It  high  praise  and  urged 
other  states  to  follow  its  example  (some 
have.)  In  1937.  Dean  Roscoe  Pound  of  Har- 
vard Law  School,  who  made  a  research  grant 
available  to  Coatea  for  a  year  of  advance 
study  as  his  Institute  duties  became  more 
complex,  wrote: 

•I  doubt  whether  anything  which  has 
taken  place  In  connection  with  American 
Government  In  the  present  century  is  as  slg- 
nlticant  as  the  movement  for  planned,  In- 
telligent officials  and  administrative  cooper- 
ation which  begaji  some  years  ago  In  North 
Carolina  and  has  now  taken  on  enduring 
form  in  the  Institute  of  Government." 

Says  Coatee,  'Dean  Pound  was  describing 
the  work  of  Henry  Brandls.  DlUard  Gardner, 
Buck  Grlce,  Malcolm  Seawell,  Marlon  Alex- 
ander. Harry  McGalllard,  Ed  Scheldt,"  pio- 
neer staff  workerB.  And  he  adds  the  names 
of  others  who  followed,  men  like  Terry  San- 
ford,  who  would  become  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  Bill  Cochrane,  who  as  senior  law 
students  worked  for  50  cents  an  hour  and, 
says  Sanford,  "resented  any  fellow  who  cared 
whether  he  got  paid."  And  Jack  Elam  and 
Elmer  Oettlnger  and  the  present  Coates- 
tralned  staff  headed  by  his  successor,  John  L. 
Sanders,  another  Johnston  Coimty  man. 

The  growing  up  of  the  Institute  and  Its 
legal  adoption  by  the  University  In  1942 
has  been  dramatic,  discouraging.  Inspiring, 
exhausting,  thrilling  and  above  all  the  rare 
and  transcendent  victory  of  a  dream  fulfilled. 

Money,  always  needed  and  often  lacking, 
came  at  first  from  generous  business  men, 
Ben  and  Caesar  Cone  and  Spencer  Love  of 
Greensboro,  William  Reynolds.  J.imes  G.. 
Robert  and  Huber  Hanes.  Clay  Williams,  Ag- 


new  Bahnson,  James  A.  Gray  and  Gordon 
and  Bowman  Gray  of  Wlnaton-Salem.  But 
Coates,  too,  staked  his  dream. 

Senator  Sam  Elrvln,  in  an  address  on  the 
floor  of  the  senate,  said  "It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  Coates  by  the  early  1940's  had 
contributed  from  his  salary  and  other  earn- 
ings over  $40,000"  to  the  Institute — «  prince- 
ly contribution  from  a  professor.  At  one 
point  Albert  and  Gladys  moved  out  of  a  house 
Into  a  room  to  ease  the  pinch. 

Former  Governor  Luther  Hodges  studied 
at  the  Institute  before  taking  office.  Now- 
aday mayors  matriculate,  registers  of  deeds 
register  for  courses  and  town  councils  take 
Institute  counsel.  There  are  even  seminars 
for  plain  citizens  teaching  them  how  to  be 
good  ones.  Thousands  of  "guidebooks"  go 
out  to  public  officials  from  the  Institute's 
ever-expanding,  ever  helpful  list  of  publica- 
tions. 

GIFT    PROM    PUBLISHER 

Prom  a  pillar  to  post  operation,  the  Insti- 
tute occupied  its  first  real  home  in  1939. 
The  building  on  Franklin  Street,  houses  now 
the  offices  of  the  Consolidated  Univer- 
sity. A  gift  of  $500,000  from  the  estate  of  Jo- 
seph Palmer  Knapp.  matched  by  the  state, 
made  possible  the  opulent  new  building 
"built  on  the  high  ground  at  the  e.istern 
gateway  of  the  University  " 

The  edifice  bears  the  name  of  the  publish- 
er whose  empire  once  Issued  Collier's  Maga- 
zine and  who  are  deeply  impressed  by  Coates 
and  his  Institute  The  Joseph  Palmer  Knapp 
Building  is  a  far  cry  from  the  basements,  at- 
tics, old  church  and  fraternity  house  in 
which  the  Institute  w.is,  at  one  time  or  .in- 
other,  an  uneasy  tenant 

In  1962  Albert  Coates  retired  as  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Government  and  turned 
again  to  his  law  cl.ussroom  On  .Aug.  31  he 
retired  officially  and  fully. 

On  Jan.  26.  1968.  he  sutTered  "a  stroke  with 
cardiac  complications."  Tackling  con^Tiles- 
cence  with  tlie  9.ime  determination  he  h.is 
applied  to  everything,  he  came  back  hand- 
somely— ^almost  mlractilously. 

Now  In  their  pleasant,  green-sheltered 
bouse  at  508  Hooper  Lane.  Albert  Coates  Is. 
with  relish  and  diligence,  setting  down  the 
record  of  his  life  As  always  with  the  help  of 
his  life  partner  If  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment Is  a  monument  to  Albert  and  Gladys 
Coates,  they  are  living  monuments  to 
hiunanlty. 

How  They  See  Coates 

Terry  Sanford.  former  governor,  former 
member  Institute  of  Government  staff:  "We 
on  the  staff  called  Albert  Coates  Cap'n.  We 
loved  and  admired  him.  Nobody  in  public 
life  or  education  or  private  life  has  sacrificed 
more  of  himself  to  create  something  for  the 
public  good  " 

US.  Sen.  Sam  Ervln:  "Close  to  85  per  cent 
of  the  public  olflcials  In  the  State  .  .  .  know 
Albert  Coates  as  the  person  whose  school 
first  introduced  them  to  their  new  offices, 
whose  publications  kept  them  Informed  .  .  ." 

William  C.  Friday,  president  of  the  Con- 
solidated University  of  N.C.  and  former 
Coates  student:  "I  have  been  associated  with 
Albert  Coates  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  as  student  and  colleague.  I  know 
ol  no  one  who  has  rendered  greater  .service 
to  his  university  or  his  state.  He  Is  one  cf 
the  intensely  warm  and  cordial  people  wno 
have  created  the  tradition  so  charactensnc 
of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill." 

Associate  Justice  Susie  Sharp  of  the  N.C. 
Supreme  Court,  a  former  student:  "Alb?rt 
Coates  is  no  man  s  enemy.  He  has  never  for- 
gotten a  favor  nor  remembered  a  disservice. 
He  views  the  shortcomings  of  every  indi- 
vidual with  sympathy,  understanding  and 
great  good  humor." 

Jack  Elam.  mayor  of  Greensboro  and  once 


of  the  Institute  staff;    "Albert  Coates  has  a 
way  of  making  you  a  bigger  person.  Everybody 

he  touches  grows" 


DOES  THE  FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE  OP 
THE  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION  AUTHORIZE  THE 
ANTISMOKING  LOBBY  TO  LIE  ON 
THE  AIRWAYS? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  some  seri- 
ous questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
profound  effect  of  the  television  news 
medium  on  the  American  people,  and  a 
great  controversy  has  been  touched  off. 

My  purpose  today  is  not  to  add  to 
that  particular  controversy  but  to  focus 
attention  on  a  relatively  unpublicized 
aspect  of  broadcasting  and  ask  a  fun- 
damental question  about  it. 

I  lefer  to  the  applica-tion  of  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  to  cigarette  advertising  and 
pose  this  question : 

Does  this  FCC  ruling  give  antismoking 
advocates  the  I'lght  to  tamper  with  the 
truth? 

The  only  acceptable  answer  is  a  vigor- 
ous "No."  Such  an  answer  was  eloquently 
stated  by  the  editors  of  Advertising  Age. 
They  were  not  attempting  to  defend 
cigarettes  or  cigarette  advertising.  They 
were  simply  affirming  their  belief  that 
"the  rules  of  fairness,  accuracy,  and 
truth  in  advertising  should  apply  to  all 
advertisers. "  including  antismoking 
forces.  Their  commitment  to  truth  led  to 
the  following  inescapable  conclusion : 

Commercials  currently  appearing  on  the 
air  (in  behalf  of  these  organizations — and 
they  are  very  good  commercials,  as  we  have 
testified  frequently — make  untruthful  and 
misleading  statements  which  no  commercial 
advertiser  could  hope  to  get  away  with. 

They  should  be  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoios  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ERVTN.  The  editors  of  this  pub- 
lication certainly  have  a  point.  For  in 
the  letter  which  constituted  the  ruling, 
the  FCC  stated: 

We  believe  that  a  station  which  presents 
such  (Cigarette)  advertisements  has  the  duty 
of  Informing  Its  audience  of  the  other  side 
of  this  controversial  issue  of  public  impor- 
tance— that  however  enjoyable,  such  smok- 
ing may  be  a  hazard  to  the  smoker's  health. 

The  FCC  has  not  opened  the  airwaves 
to  "informing"  people  that  smoking^ 
"may  be  a  hazard."  The  FCC  has  opened' 
the  airwaves  to  propaganda.  There  is  no 
qualification  about  the  typical  antismokr 
ing  commercial.  They  say  flatly  that 
smoking  reduces  life  by  8.3  years,  and 
that  a  smoker  loses  a  minute  of  ais  life 
for  every  cigarette  he  smokes. 

These  wild  charges  and  frightening 
figuies  are  not  scientific  fact.  But  they 
sure  do  fit  the  format  of  the  broadcast 
media  and  the  convictions  of  the  anti- 
smoking  lobby. 

So  far  as  I  know,  broadcasters  have 
accepted  these  commercials  without 
questioning  their  contents.  So  far  as  I 
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know,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
failed  to  review  them  for  deceptive  prac- 
tices. Perhaps  they  do  so  because  they 
find  it  hard  to  believe  government  agen- 
cies and  health  organizations  could  re- 
model scientific  mother  hubbards  into 
mass  media  miniskirts. 

Can  you  cut  the  cloth  of  science  to  fit 
a  commercial? 

Yes,  indeed.  Especially  if  you  are  work- 
ing on  a  bolt  of  statistical  material  and 
aie  not  too  fussy  about  how  you  back  it 
up. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  how  the 
communications  experts  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
do  it.  They  recently  tailored  some  very 
complex  and  tentative  statistics  to  fit 
neatly  into  a  short  and  simple  antismok- 
ing message. 

The  finished  product  said  flatly: 

If  you  enjoy  yourself  by  smoking  a  pack 
or  more  of  cigarettes  a  day.  you  may  be  much 
older  than  you  think.  Medical  research,  con- 
ducted by  the  NIH  National  Heart  Institute, 
has  led  to  the  finding  that  heavy  smokers 
may  be  considered  to  be  15  years  beyond 
their  chronological  age.  This  Is  true  when  it 
comes  to  developing  coronary  heart  disease. 

A  news  release,  which  was  a  by-prod- 
uct of  the  process,  reported  that  "if  you 
smoke  a  pack  or  more  of  cigarettes  daily, 
or  if  your  blood  pressure  or  serum  choles- 
terol levels  greatly  exceed  normal,  you 
may  be  7,  15,  or  even  20  years  older  than 
your  chronological  age — insofar  as  your 
chances  of  developing  coronary  heart 
disease." 

Where  did  this  information  come 
from?  What  was  the  fabric  from  which 
it  was  cut  to  fit  neatly  and  dramatically 
into  the  spot  of  fairness  doctrine  air 
time? 

From  the  HEW  news  release  we  learn 
that  the  raw  material  was  a  12-page  pa- 
per entitled  "'A  Multivariate  Analysis  of 
the  Risk  of  Coronary  Heart  Ettsease  In 
Framingham.  •  It  was  published  in  the 
.Journal  of  Chronic  Diseases,  Vol.  20, 
1967.  'Multivariate  Analysis,"  as  the  au- 
thors point  out  is  a  tool  for  studying  the 
simultaneous  effect  of  many  risk  fac- 
tors. The  paper  is  replete  with  mathe- 
matical formulas,  technical  terminology, 
and  statistical  tables.  The  conclusion, 
however,  is  fairly  understandable  even 
to  a  Senator.  I  quote : 

The  most  important  risk  factor,  aside  from 
age  itself,  are  cholesterol,  heavy  smoking, 
ECG  abnormality,  and  blood  pressure. 
Weight,  while  also  a  risk  factor,  has  a  slgnlfl- 
canily  smaller  effect  than  these  four. 

The  basic  raw  material — the  scientific 
paper — did  not  single  out  cigarette  smok- 
ing. Nowhere  did  the  statement  appear 
that  heavier  smokers  may  be  considered 
to  he  15  years  beyond  their  chronological 
age  when  it  comes  to  developing  coronary 
heart  disease.  Indeed,  for  all  men,  the 
most  important  single  risk  factor  in  de- 
veloping heart  disease  turned  out  to  be 
age.  In  other  words  the  older  you  grow, 
the  more  likely  you  will  develop  this  ill- 
ness. Obviously,  the  writer  of  antismok- 
ing propaganda  could  not  do  much  with 
that,  and  so  it  was  snipped  out. 

Tailoring,  or  tampering  with  the  truth, 
is  widespread.  The  airwaves  are  full  of 


false,   misleading,   and   deceptive    anti- 
smoking  commercials. 

A  Public  Health  Service  commercial 
stated  that  between  the  1900's  and  the 
1960's  per  capita  consumption  of  cig- 
arettes increased  from  49  to  4,200  a  year. 
And  it  went  on  "death  rates  have  in- 
creased accordingly." 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  is  not 
only  false,  it  is  completely  false.  Death 
rates  in  this  country  have  decreased  from 
17.2  per  thousand  in  1900  to  9.4  per  thou- 
sand in  1965.  Thus,  the  antismoking 
commercial  misleads  the  listener  into  be- 
lieving that  death  rates  have  Increased  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  cigarette 
smoking.  Just  the  opposite  Is  true. 

Another  Public  Health  Service  an- 
nouncement heralds  a  "simple  solution" 
to  the  problem  of  emphysema — just  quit 
smoking.  "All  too  often,"  It  declares,  "the 
result  of  smoking  is  emphysema." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  disturbing  to  com- 
pare this  claim  with  words  that  come  out 
of  the  other  side  of  the  Public  Health 
Service's  mouth.  A  PHS  review  called 
"The  Health  Consequences  of  Smoking." 
revised  in  1968,  states: 

This  crucial  question  must  be  answered 
affirmatively  before  an  Inference  can  be  made 
that  smoking  directly  causes  pulmonary  em- 
physema: Does  Inhaled  tobacco  smoke  have 
a  direct  toxic  effect  on  the  alveolar  tissue  in 
the  lung  parenchyma  which  Is  Important  In 
the  pathogenesis  of  pulmonary  emphysema? 
At  present,  it  cannot  be  answered.  (Italic 
supplied.) 

It  is  misleading  and  deceptive  to  claim 
that  emphysema  is  the  "result"  of  smok- 
ing. The  hard  fact,  sad  to  say.  Is  that  the 
cause  or  causes  of  this  disease  are  im- 
known.  It  is  false  to  state  or  imply  any- 
thing else.  Repetition  of  such  a  state- 
ment only  serves  to  divert  science  from 
the  search  for  the  desperately  needed 
solution. 

Volunteer  health  groups  which  benefit 
from  millions  of  dollars  of  free  air  time 
under  the  fairness  doctrine  too  often 
leave  fairness  on  the  cutting  room  floor 
in  their  zeal  to  produce  hard-hitting 
antismoking  commercials. 

The  American  Heart  Association  has 
produced  a  commercial  that  leaves  the 
audience  with  a  simple  message — among 
other  things,  smoking  has  been  proved 
to  cause  emphysema  and  heart  diseases. 
Yet  former  Surgeon  General  William 
Stewart  admitted  to  Congress  in  March 
of  this  year  that  cigarette  smoking  has 
not  been  proven  to  cause  heart  diseases 
or  emphysema. 

The  American  Cancer  Society — prob- 
ably the  primary  beneflciary  of  donated 
time  under  the  fairness  doctrine — tells 
listeners  that: 

All  people  everywhere  have  at  least  one 
thing  which  unites  them  In  a  common  bond. 
All  people  can  die  from  lung  cancer,  which 
they  get  from  smoking  cigarettes. 

The  implication  is  direct:  "When  it 
comes  to  lung  cancer,"  the  announce- 
ment declares,  "there  are  only  two 
classes:  smokers  and  nonsmokers." 

The  implication  that  lung  cancer  is  a 
disease  developed  only  by  smokers  is 
false,  misleading  and  deceptive.  The  false 
claims  give  rise  to  the  mistaken  notion 
that  lung  cancer  would  disappear  If  ciga- 


rette smoking  was  eliminated.  Such 
thinking  paves  the  way  for  punitive  ac- 
tion against  the  cigarette  industr>-  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tobacco  farm- 
ers. Nonsmokers  develop  lung  cancer.  The 
American  Cancer  Society  knows  this.  Re- 
cent advertisement  of  the  ACS  admitted 
that  25  percent  of  lung  cancers  occur  in 
nonsmokers. 

What  is  behind  this  wave  of  unfair, 
false,  misleading,  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices? It  is  a  resurgence  of  the  belief  that 
the  ends  justify  the  means.  Some  people, 
both  within  and  outside  the  Government, 
feel  they  are  justifled  in  misleading  the 
public  on  the  Issue  of  smoking  and 
health.  They  feel  they  have  a  right  to 
"fool  all  the  people  all  the  time"  In  the 
public  interest.  This  is  a  controversial 
philosophy.  But  philosophy  aside,  the 
practice  is  illegal.  The  law  just  does  not 
permit  anyone — regardless  of  motives  or 
alleged  social  value — to  indulge  in  false, 
deceptive  and  misleading  advertising. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  em- 
powered to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders 
to  any  advertiser  who  violates  the  law. 
The  FTC  should  act  now  against  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  health 
organizations  who  deviate  from  the  truth 
whatever  their  cause  or  conviction. 

Individual  broadcasting  stations  and 
networks  should  carefully  review  anti- 
smoking  commercials  to  insure  that  they 
comply  "With  the  code  of  good  practices  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
They  have  an  obligation  to  operate  in 
the  public  interest,  and  that  interest  is 
not  served  by  falsehoods. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  should  immediately  revise  its 
"fairness  primer."  There  must  be  more 
to  a  fairness  doctrine  than  providing  free 
access  to  the  airwaves.  The  very  concept 
implies  that  the  content  be  fair  and  fac- 
tual as  well. 

Exhibit  1 

(From   Advertising   Age.  Nov.   10,   1969) 
The  TnrTH  Seems  a  Little  Twisted 

This  Is  not  an  attempted  defense  of  clga- 
rets  or  clgaret  advertising. 

It  Is  a  simple  affirmation  of  the  belief  that 
the  rules  of  fairness,  accuracy  and  truth  in 
advertising  should  apply  to  all  advertisers — 
including  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
the  American  Heart  Assn. 

Commercials  currently  appearing  on  the 
air  on  behalf  of  these  organizations — and 
thev  are  very  good  commercials,  as  we  have 
testified  frequently — make  untruthful  and 
misleading  statements  which  no  conmierclal 
advertiser  could  hope  to  get  away  with. 

They  should  be  stopped. 

These  commercials  say.  without  any  qual- 
ification, that  cigaxet  smoking,  on  the  aver- 
age, reduces  a  smoker's  life  by  8.3  years,  and 
that  every  cigaret  you  smoke  takes  a  minute 
of  your  life.  These  are  wild,  unsupported 
allegations.  They  should  not  be  permitted 
on  the  air. 

The  theory  that  "anything  is  all  right  If 
the  right  people  do  It"  holds  no  water  at  all. 
All  advertising  should  be  truthful,  in  fact 
and  in  implication.  This  particular  state- 
ment is  neither.  It  should  not  be  permitted. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW  AND 
THE  MEDIA 

Mr.  EXDLE.  Mr.  President,  an  editorial 
published  recently  in  the  Peoria  Jour- 
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nal  Star  correctly  reflecta  the  attitude  of 
most  Americana  with  reference  to  recent 
speeches    by    Vice    President   Sprao   T. 

AGIfCW. 

Because  I  believe  It  will  be  of  Interest 
to  Members  of  Congress,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Spibo  Spells  It  Out 

Splro  who? 

The  wise  guys  of  the  nicker-box  found 
out  "who"  Thursday  night. 

The  man  stood  up  In  Des  Moines  and 
spelled  It  out — chapter  and  verse — that  "net- 
work news"  Is  one-sided,  locked  into  a  New 
York-Washington  syndrome  that  Is  un- 
natural and  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
country.  He  backed  it  up  with  vivid  examples 
and  quotations  ranging  from  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  to  Judge  Learned  Hand  on  the  subject 
of  the  tiny  cell  of  people  handling  the  magic 
eye. 

Agnew  hit  them  so  bard  that  for  once 
they  felt  they  had  to  put  one  of  Mr.  Agnew's 
speeches  on  the  air  and  let  us  all  see  him  In 
action — Instead  of  Just  listening  to  them 
ridicule 'Mm  secondhand. 

The  rsMilt  was  pretty  Impressive.  He  was 
no  Joke  after  all.  And  no  newsman  was  smil- 
ing when  reciting  the  sober  statements  of 
self-defense  Issued  with  mysterloiu  Instan- 
taneousness  by  all  three  network  presidents. 

After  one  solid  year  of  slander,  ridicule, 
and  defamation  Intended,  clearly,  to  grind 
Splro  Agnew  into  nothingness,  the  networks 
have  found  they  have  a  tiger  by  the  tall. 

And  they  seem  horrified  adA  stunned  that 
somebody  actually  talked  back  to  them  I 

Their  efforts  to  muddy  him  up  totally  have 
turned  him  Into  the  most  sought-after 
speaker  in  the  united  States.  They've  prob- 
ably given  him  a  fund-raising  capability  for 
the  1970  congressional  elections  greater  than 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  opposition  party's 
entire  national  committee. 

And  who  doesn't  like  to  see  the  No.  l 
"underdog"  of  the  year  finally  snap  back — 
with  telling  effect? 

He  scored!  That's  the  stinger. 

And  they  deserved  it. 

Their  constant  unanimity  of  attitude,  the 
harmonious  chorus  from  bass  to  tenor  all 
singing  the  same  tune,  has  given  away  the 
game  and  be  called  them  on  it. 

They,  themselves,  have  been  proving  their 
own  small  "inner  circle"  approach.  They 
must  now  take  a  look  at  themselves  and  face 
the  fact  that  their  brainchildren  all  have  had 
the  same  deformity  and  are  plainly  the  off- 
spring of  intellectual  Incest. 

That  Is  the  practice  which  should  be  criti- 
cized, that  needed  to  be  brought  to  light,  and 
could  be  done  by  no  man  better  than  their 
chief  "victim." 

A  "victim  "  who  has  lately  been  standing 
.ip  and  saying  a  number  of  things  that  mil- 
lions have  felt  needed  to  be  said.  The  whole 
dialog  has  been  too  one-sided,  too  long. 

One  man  has  changed  that  drastically. 

And  the  "nobody"  butt  for  Jokes  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  national  hero. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY:   THER- 
MAL POLLUTION  AND  TRITIUM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
threat  to  our  waters  from  the  thermal 
discharges  of  nuclear  power  plants  is 
very  real.  In  the  next  few  decades  the 
demand  for  energy  will  Increase  enor- 
mously. Oiant  power  facilities  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  America's  seemingly 
endless  need  for  energy. 


Yet  without  careful  site  selection,  de- 
sign, and  operation,  these  power  fa- 
cilities can  pose  a  signiflcant  threat  to 
our  environment.  As  a  Senator  from  the 
State  which  posseeses  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  a  complex  estuary  that  can  easily  be 
ecologically  disturbed.  I  am  quite  con- 
cerned. 

This  threat  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  we  should  Ignore  our  energy  reqxilre- 
ments.  Nor  does  it  mean  we  should  single 
out  nuclear  generating  facilities  as  in- 
herently imdesirable.  It  means  only  that 
we  clearly  recognize  the  environmental 
impact  which  these  facilities  will  have. 

The  planned  nuclear  power  plant  at 
Calvert  Cliffs,  Md.,  has  generated  con- 
siderable and  often  outspoken  contro- 
versy. I  have  tried  to  facilitate  com- 
munication between  those  scientists  op- 
posed to  the  plant  and  the  AEC.  While 
not  qualified  to  judge  the  technical  ques- 
tions involved,  I  do  feel  we  as  elected  of- 
ficials bear  the  responsibility  to  make 
sure  that  the  people's  voice,  particularly 
those  in  opposition,  are  heard  by  the 
Commission. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  received  the 
AEC's  response  to  a  (taper  by  Dr.  Tim- 
othy Merz,  assistant  professor  of  radio- 
biology  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Dr.  Merz  is  specifically  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  tritium.  The  committee's 
reply  should  be  a  matter  of  public  record, 
and  I  thus  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg's  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 12.  1969,  to  me  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  well  as  the  enclosed  paper 
entitled  "Radioactive  Pollution  of  the 
Atmosphere,"  by  Joshua  Z.  Holland  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Atomic  EmaicT  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C..  November  12,  1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttdinos, 
U.S.  Senate. 

DsAK  Senator  Ttdincs:  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  respond  to  your  request  for 
comments  on  the  paper  which  you  received 
from  Dr.  Timothy  Merz  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Dr.  Merz's  pap>er  contains  numer- 
ous interesting  questions  and  comments.  Al- 
though some  of  the  material  which  I  fur- 
nished you  in  my  August  B.  1966.  letter  on 
the  Calvert  Cliffs  Nuclear  Power  Plant  ad- 
dresses many  of  Dr.  Merz's  questions,  I  will, 
.IS  you  requested,  respond  fully  to  Dr.  Merz's 
points. 

One  of  the  several  questions  posed  by  Dr. 
Merz  WAS  that  of  the  sufficiency  of  Informa- 
tion to  "impose  proper  restrictions."  Because 
adverse  biological  effects  of  radiation  have 
been  recognized  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
nuclear  Industry,  great  attention  has  always 
been  given  to  the  question  of  safety  and  con- 
siderable research  has  been  directed  toward 
obtaining  broader  and  more  quantitative 
data  on  the  biological  effects  of  radiation.  For 
example,  the  operating  budget  administered 
by  the  AEC's  Division  of  Biology  and  Medi- 
cine for  Fiscal  Year  1969  alone  was  about  $90 
million.  In  addition,  research  programs  on 
the  biological  effects  of  radiation  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  and  many  private  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  by  many  other 
nations  of  the  world.  Our  knowledge  on  this 
subject  la  extensively  documented  In  research 
reports  and  publications  and  In  sclentlflc 
publications  by  such  groups  ••  the  Intama- 
t  tonal  Commission  on  Radiological  Protao- 
ilon,  tba  National  OouncU  on  Radiation  Pro- 


tection and  Measurements,  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  United  Nations  Scientific 
Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radia- 
tion. In  addition,  this  has  been  the  subject  of 
extensive  hearings  by  the  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  record  of  the  hearings  held  in 
1960  on  radiation  protection  criteria  and 
standards  and  the  hearings  held  In  19S7  on 
the  nature  of  radioactive  fallout  and  its 
effects  on  man  are  highly  Informative  com- 
pilations of  information  on  the  biological 
effects  of  irradiation  The  most  recent  publi- 
cation of  the  Congressional  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  which  appeared  in  August 
1969  is  entitled  "Selected  Materials  on  En- 
vironmental Effects  of  Producing  Electric 
Power"  and  again  makes  a  significant  con- 
tribution by  providing  Information  which  is 
specifically  relevant  to  environmental  effects 
of  nuclear  power  plants. 

Since  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion 
surrounding  the  basis  for  release  limits  of 
radioactive  materials  from  nuclear  power 
plants,  it  sbould  be  pointed  out  chat  the  AEC 
regulations  on  radiation  protection  are  based 
principally  on  the  radiation  protection  guides 
recommended  by  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  (FRC)  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  guidance  of  all  Federal  agencies  In 
1989  Congress  established  the  FRC  to. 

"...  advise  the  President  with  respect 
to  radiation  matters  directly  or  indirectly 
affecting  health  including  guidance  for  all 
Federal  agencies  in  the  formulation  of  radia- 
tion protection  standards  and  In  the  estab- 
lishment and  execution  of  programs  of  co- 
operation with  states  .  .  ." 

After  the  recommendations  of  the  FRC  arc 
approved  by  the  President,  they  are  pvib- 
Itshed  In  the  Federal  Register  for  guidance 
of  Federal  agencies.  The  recommendations  of 
the  FRC  are  developed  with  the  assistance  of 
appropriate  Federal  agencies,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measure- 
ments In  addition  to  their  own  expertise, 
the  members  of  these  group>s  seek  the  advice 
of  other  highly  qualified  scientists  and  re- 
searchers with  specialized  knowledge  of  the 
many  factors  that  determine  the  effects  of 
radioactivity  on  man.  The  results  of  the  ex- 
tensive experimental  programs  on  the  be- 
havior and  effect  of  radioactive  materials  in 
the  environment  and  In  living  tissue  are  also 
carefully  considered  in  developing  the  FRC 
guidelines.  In  addition  to  the  biological  fac- 
tors, acceptable  levels  of  risk  depend  equal- 
ly on  social,  engineering  and  economic  con- 
siderations. The  standards  set  by  the  FCR 
are  reviewed  as  new  research  information  be- 
comes avEdlable  or  as  new  problems  arise  to 
determine  whether  changes  in  these  gulde- 
Unes  are  needed.  In  discussing  radiation  ef- 
fects, the  National  Academy  of  Science — Na- 
tional Research  Council  in  1960  stated. 

"Despite  the  existing  gaps  in  our  knowl- 
edge it  is  abundantly  clear  that  radiation  Is 
by  far  the  best  understood  environmental 
hazard.  The  Increasing  contamination  of  the 
atmosphere  with  potential  carcinogens,  the 
widespread  use  of  many  new  and  powerful 
drugs  In  medicine  and  chemical  agents  in  in- 
dustry emphasize  the  need  for  v-lgllance  over 
the  entire  environment.  Only  with  regard  to 
radiation  has  there  been  determination  to 
minimize  the  risk  at  almost  any  cost." 

Dr.  Merz  states  that  those  who  disagree 
about  the  dangers  of  nuclear  energy  are  in 
two  camps.  In  one  camp  he  place.s  the  AEC 
and  the  electric  power  industry.  The  other 
camp  he  Identifies  as  a  mixture  of  profes- 
sional biomedical  experts  and  the  well  in- 
formed, interested  people  from  a  variety  of 
res]>onalble  organizations  and  others  who  he 
identified  as  a  lunatic  fringe.  The  AEC  has 
rcaponalblUty  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public,  and  the  record  show*  that  we 
have  carried  out  this  reeponalbUlty  both  in 
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research   and   development   and   In   areas   of 
regulation.  The  AEC  recognizee  the  complex- 
ity of  arriving  at  safety  JudgmenU  related  to 
radiological  health  and  safety;  therefore,  we 
seek  advice   and   assistance   from  numerous 
sources  with  special  qualiflcaUons  on  partic- 
ular problems,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
government.  Not  only  do  we  use  the  advice 
and  recommendations  of  the  PRO,  ICRP  and 
NCRP.    but    radiation    protection   standards 
incorporate  the  extensive  information  avail- 
able on  radiobiological  change  and  the  un- 
derstanding and  Judgment  of  Independent 
national  and  international  experts  and  or- 
ganizations.   Since   Dr.   Merz   appears   to   be 
specifically   interested   in  the  effects  of  tri- 
tium, a  report  by  L    E.  Felnendegen,  "Tri- 
tium Labeled  Molecules  In  Biology  and  Medi- 
cine." published  by  Academic  Press  in  1967, 
provides  a  wealth  of  sound  Information  and 
includes   references   to   approximately    1,000 
experimental  studies  involving  tritium  with 
more  than  100  studies  of  Its  effects  on  the 
body,  and  nearly  400  articles  on  experimental 
techniques.   We  are   constantly   striving  for 
new  knowledge,  increased  understanding,  and 
along    with    independent   organlzaUons   and 
biomedical  scientists,  are  continually  review- 
ing the  new  developments  on  the  behavior  of 
tritium.  We  look  to  the  assistance  of  scien- 
tisU  to  contribute  to  this  process  by  iden- 
tifying specific   problem   areas  and   by  sug- 
gesting how  these  areas  might  be  improved. 
Before  dUcusslng  Dr.  Merz's  reference  to 
lcrypton-a6  and  tritium  specifically,  I  would 
like  to  mention  the  reconcentratlon  of  radio- 
isotopes since  considerable  misunderstanding 
has  developed  in  this  area,  ReconcentraUon 
refers  to  the  fact  that  aquatic  and  marine 
forms   selectively    remove    certain    elements 
from   the  water  or  from   their  food.  These 
elements  in  various  chemical  forms  may  be 
incorporated  into  the  body  or  body  fluids  of 
the   organism.    Consequently,    the   organism 
may  have  a  higher  concentration  of  certain 
elements  than  the  concentration  found  In 
water    If  a  radioisotope  of  one  of  these  ele- 
ments   is    biologically   available,    it   may    be 
taken  up  along  with  its  stable  form  and  like- 
wise be  concentrated  In  the  organism.  Re- 
concentration    of    radionuclides    by    aquatic 
and   marine   food   organisms   Is  taken   Into 
consideration  in  AEC  regulaUons.  These  reg- 
ulations provide  that.  In  addition  to  limits 
on    concentrations,    the    AEC    may    further 
limit    quantities    of    radloacMvlty    released 
from  a  reactor  if  It  appears  that  the  dally 
mtake    of    radioactive    materials    from    air, 
water,   or   food   by   a  suitable  sample   of  an 
exposed  population  group,  from  all  sources 
including     multiple     reactor     sites,     would 
otherwise  exceed  FRC  radiation  protection 
guides    In  practice  releases  of  radioactivity 
from  nuclear  power  plants  have  been  so  low 
that  the  AEC  has  not  found  It  necessary  to 
implement  this  provision  of  the  regulations. 
Operating  experience  to  date  has  shown  that 
exposures  to  the  population  In  t^e  vicinity 
of  nuclear  power  plants  from  radioactivity 
and  plant  effluents  are  only  a  small  fraction 
of  radiation  protection  guides. 

Dr.  Merz  refers  specifically  to  elHuent  dis- 
charge of  krypton-85  and  tritium.  Based  on 
the  projected  growth  of  the  nuclear  power 
capacity  In  the  United  SUtes  and  the  free 
world,  estimates  have  been  made  of  the 
contribution  to  the  exposure  of  the  world's 
population  assuming  the  release  and  com- 
plete mixing  in  the  atmosphere  of  all  kryp- 
ton-85 produced.  These  estimates  show  that 
by  1980.  assuming  an  Installed  nuclear  power 
plant  capacity  of  300,000  Mwe  In  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  and  that  present 
pracUces  of  releasing  all  krypton-88  to  the 
environment  are  continued,  krypton-86 
would  contribute  about  0.6  mr  p«  year  to 
the  population  exposure.  By  the  year  2000. 
assuming  a  projected  Installed  nuclear 
power  capacity  of  roughly  1,000.000  Mwe.  the 
exposure  could  increase  to  about  3  mr  p«r 


year.  Correspondingly,  estimates  of  exposures 
from  the  release  of  tritium  produced  In  nu- 
clear power  reactors  have  been  made  assum- 
ing that  tritium  Is  diluted  In  the  volume  of 
clrculaUng  waters  of  the  world.  Including 
the  water  in  oceans  and  seas  to  a  depth  of  40 
meters  and  In  streams  and  In  the  first  10 
kilometers  of  the  atmosphere.  These  esti- 
mates show  that  by  1980,  tritium  would  con- 
tribute about  0.0006  mr  per  year  and  by  the 
year  2000,  about  0.002  mr  per  year  to  the 
population  exposure.  It  should  be  noted  that 
with  respect  to  the  flaelon  product  krypton- 
85.  only  a  relatively  small  fraction  of  the 
total  quantity  produced  is  released  during 
operation  of  power  reactors.  The  remainder 
Is  released  at  a  chemical  reprocessing  site 
during  reprocessing  of  the  spent  fuel  ele- 
ments. The  above  estimates  of  exposure  in- 
clude krypton-85  and  tritium  released  both 
from  power  reactors  and  chemical  reprocess- 
ing plants. 

In  order  to  establish  some  perspective  lor 
you  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  estimated  ex- 
posures given  above,  the  external  radiation 
exposure  to  people  from  natural  background 
exposure  due  to  cosmic  radiation  and  radia- 
tion from  naturally-occurring  radionuclides 
in  the  environment  Is  70  to  150  mr'yr  in 
most  sea  level  regions  with  an  average  of 
about  100  mr/yr.  In  other  regions  radiation 
levels  are  higher  depending  both  on  elevation 
and  the  naturally-occurring  radionuclide 
content  of  the  soil.  For  example,  the  radia- 
tion level  at  Denver,  Colorado.  Is  about  170 
mr/yr.  In  some  areas  of  India  and  Brazil, 
radiation  levels  from  natural  background 
range  higher  than  1.000  mr'yr.  At  any  given 
location  the  natural  background  radiation 
level  varies  considerably  from  time  to  time, 
even  in  short  time  Intervals,  depending  on 
weather,  temperatures,  seasonal  and  other 
features. 

I  am  enclosing  a  paper  on  radioactive  pol- 
lution of  the  atmosphere  which  was  delivered 
by  a  former  member  of  the  AEC  staff  recently 
at  a  symposium  at  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory  in  Llvermore.  California.  In  this 
paper.   Dr.   Joshua   Z.  Holland   has  pointed 
out  what  we  know  of  the  effects  of  krypton- 
86  in  the  atmosphere  and  our  continuing  con- 
cern for  this  nuclear  power  produced  noble 
gas.   In   this  presentation.   Dr.   Holland   also 
addresses  himself  to  the  fact  that  the  amount 
of   krypton-86   released   to  the  environment 
has  only  been  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
amount  which  could  become  biologically  sig- 
nificant. Recently  completed  studies  by  the 
AEC  and  the  USPHS  on  the  worldwide  effects 
of  the  release  of  long-lived  noble  gases  and 
tritium  Indicate  that  through  the  year  2000 
radiation   exposures   to   the   general    public 
vrtll  not  exceed  small  fractions  of  the  radia- 
tion protection  guides  recommended  by  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council.  National  Council 
on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements 
and   the  International   Commission   on   Ra- 
diological  Protection.    I    am    confident   that 
the    science    and    technology    of    handling 
noble  gases  will  continue  to  keep  pace  with 
our  reactor  development  program  and  that 
methods  of   controlling  or  containing  noble 
gEtses  will  be  developed. 

Dr.  Merz  reports  on  an  experiment  in  which 
he  observed  that  If  fish  and  snails  are  given 
food  containing  tritium,  some  of  It  Is  in- 
corporated In  the  body  tissues.  The  uptake 
of  tritium  by  all  living  organisms  from  water 
and  nutrients  Is  a  well  known  fact.  The  prop- 
erty of  tritium,  in  common  with  many  other 
radionuclides,  of  remaining  within  thrf  mo- 
lecular structtire  of  many  nutrient  elements 
as  they  are  digested  and  metabolized  In  the 
body  has  been  used  In  hundreds  of  published 
studies  In  blochemUtry  and  related  fields.  It 
is  this  very  property  which  makes  tritium 
particularly  useful  In  biomedical  reieareh.  If, 
m  thU  experiment.  Dr.  Mera  Is  attempting 
only  to  show  that  tritium  U  taken  up  by  or- 
ganisms living  in  a  trlttum-contalning  me- 


dium, then  we  completely  agree  and  no  one, 
so  far  as  we  know,  would  claim  otherwise.  Dr. 
Merz's  qualitative  observations  do  not  provide 
any  Information  on  how  quantities  of  tritium 
retained  by  acquatic  life  are  related  to  con- 
centrations in  water  and  food  nor  as  to  how 
the  tritlvuaa  may  be  distributed  In  individual 
body    parts.    Further,    he    has    not    provided 
enough  Information  on  which  we  can  assess 
his  experiment  to  determine  any  other  valid 
conclusions:  for  example,  we  have  questions 
on  the  number  of  samples,  amount  of  tritium 
In  the  water,  the  weight  of  the  samples,  and 
to  what  extent  Dr.  Merz  allowed  time  for 
his  experiment  to  come  to  an  equilibrium. 
These  are  questions  discussed  In  one  of  the 
papers  which  was  Included  in  my  letter  of 
August    8,    1969.    entitled    "AEC    Technical 
Discussion    on   Tritium    Releases    fro«n    the 
Proposed  Calvert  Cliffs  Nuclear  Power  Plant." 
In  the  paper  referred  to  above.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  organisms  living  in  the  Bay  would 
ultimately  have  the  same  ratio  of  tritium  to 
hydrogen  In  their  organic  molecules  as  the 
tritium  to  hydrogen  ratio  in  the  water  in 
which  they  are  grown.  This  equilibrium  will 
be  reached  slowly.  However,  as  we  explained, 
the  tritium  released  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
from    the    proposed    Calvert    Cliffs    reactor 
would    not    become    more    concentrated    or, 
with  respect  to  hydrogen,  more  enriched  as 
it  moves  along  the  natural  food  webs  to  man 
than  is  present  in  that  environment. 

We  are  convinced  that  currently  available 
information  on  radiobiological  change  pro- 
vides a  sound  basis  for  the  establishment  or 
conservative  standards  to  assure  safe  opera- 
tion of  nuclear  facilities  and  that  the  per- 
formance of  these  facilities  to  date  clearly 
demonstrates  that  they  can  be  operated  well 
within  these  standards. 

The  task  of  conveying  our  continuing  con- 
cern to  those  who  are  apprehensive,  or  not 
familiar  with  the  scientific  basis  of  our  stand- 
ards, or  to  those  whose  concern  is  based  on 
other  factors.  Is  a  difficult  task.  We  recognize 
that  we  in  the  nuclear  field  will  need  to  be 
more  effective  in  relaying  to  both  the  general 
public  and  the  specialists  a  complete  and  un- 
biased picture  of  the  basis  for  our  decision  In 
this  regard. 

I  trust  that  this  information  wUl  be  help- 
ful. 

Cordially. 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 

Chairman. 


RADIOACnVE    POLLtn-ION     OF    THE    AXMOSPHERK 

(By  Joshua  Z.  Holland.  Chief.  Fallout  Studies 
Branch.  DivUion  of  Biology  and  Medicine, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  i 

ABSTRACT 

The  presently  existing  nuclear  technology 
can  proceed  to  expand  for  several  decades  at 
a  maximum  pace  determined  by  supply  and 
demand,  while  keeping  the  radioactive  air 
pollution  within  acceptable  limits.  Presently 
known  methods  for  improving  on  existing 
technology  can  extend  that  period  a  few 
additional  decades.  But  after  that,  if  the 
peaceful  appUcatlons  of  nuclear  energy  are 
to  continue  to  expand  at  a  rate  commensu- 
rate vrtth  human  needs,  new  methods  will  be 
required  for  Industrial  waste  gas  handling 
and  for  evaluating  the  acceptability  of  pro- 
posed new  sources  of  pollution.  There  Is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  science  and  tech- 
nology can  grow  at  a  sufficient  rate  to  be 
available  when  needed. 

Let  me  begin  with  some  physical  facts  for 
orientation  purposes. 

The  atmosphere  weighs  10  tons  per  square 
meter  of  earth's  surface.  There  are  500  mil- 
lion square  kilometers  of  earth's  surface 
There  are  therefore  6  billion  billions  kilo- 
grams of  air  At  sea  level  each  cubic  meter 
weighs  1  Vk  kilogram  so  the  atmoapbere  con- 
tains 4  btlUon  billion  sea  level  cubic  meters 

One  of  the  Interesting  potential  pollutanu 
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nal  Star  correctly  reflect*  the  attitude  of 
most  Americans  with  reference  to  recent 
speeches  by  Vice  President  Spiro  T. 
Agniw. 

Because  I  believe  It  will  be  of  Interest 
to  Members  of  Congress,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  vhat  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

There  bemR  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Spiro  Spixls   It  Out 

Splro  who? 

The  wise  gxiys  of  the  flicker-box  found 
out    who"  ThurRday  night. 

The  man  auyod  up  In  Dee  Moines  and 
spelled  It  out-  -chapter  and  verse-that  "net- 
work  news"  Is  one-sided,  looked  into  a  New 
York-Washington  syndrome  that  Is  un- 
natural and  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
country  He  backed  It  up  with  vivid  examples 
and  quotations  ranging  from  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  to  Judge  Leou-ned  Hand  on  the  subject 
of  the  tiny  cell  of  people  handling  the  magic 
eye 

Agnew  hit  them  so  hard  that  for  once 
they  felt  they  had  to  put  one  of  Mr.  Agnew'a 
speeches  on  the  air  and  let  us  all  see  him  In 
action — Instead  of  Just  listening  to  them 
rUUcuI?  UJm  secondhand 

The  result  was  pretty  impressive  He  was 
no  Joke  after  all.  And  no  newsman  was  smil- 
ing when  reciting  the  sober  statements  of 
self-defense  Issued  with  mysterious  Instan- 
taneousnesB  by  all  three  network  presidents. 

After  one  solid  year  of  .slander,  ridicule, 
and  defamation  Intended,  clearly,  to  grind 
Splro  Agnew  into  nothingness,  the  networks 
have  found  they  have  a  tiger  by  the  tall 

.\nd  they  seem  horrified  and  stunned  that 
soTTiebody  actually  talked  back  to  them  I 

Their  efforts  to  muddy  him  up  totally  have 
turned  him  Into  the  most  sought-after 
speaker  in  the  United  States.  They've  prob- 
ably given  him  a  fund-raising  capability  for 
the  1970  congressional  elections  greater  than 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  opposition  party's 
entire  national  committee. 

And  who  doeen't  like  to  see  the  No  1 
"underdog"  of  the  year  finally  snap  back^ 
with  telling  effect? 

He  scored!  That's  the  stinger. 

And  they  deserved  It. 

Their  constant  unanimity  of  attitude,  the 
harmonious  chorus  from  bass  to  tenor  all 
singing  the  same  tune,  has  given  away  the 
game  and  he  called  them  on  it. 

They,  themselves,  have  been  proving  their 
own  small  "inner  circle  "  approach.  They 
must  now  take  a  look  at  themselves  and  face 
the  fact  that  their  brainchildren  all  have  had 
the  same  deformity  and  are  plainly  the  off- 
spring of  intellectual  Incest. 

That  Is  the  practice  which  should  be  criti- 
cized, that  needed  to  be  brought  to  light,  and 
'■ould  be  done  by  no  man  better  than  their 
chief   "victim." 

A  "victim"  who  has  lately  been  standing 
\ip  and  saying  a  number  of  things  that  mil- 
lions have  felt  needed  to  be  said.  The  whole 
dialog  has  been  too  one-sided,  too  long. 

One  man  has  changed  that  drastically. 

And  the  "nobody"  butt  for  Jokes  Is  rapidly 
becoming  a  national  hero. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY:    THER- 
MAL POLLUTION  AND  TRITIUM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
threat  to  our  waters  from  the  thermal 
discharges  of  nuclear  power  plant-s  is 
very  real.  In  the  next  few  decades  the 
demand  for  energy  will  Increase  enor- 
mously. Giant  power  facilities  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  America's  ,seemingly 
endless  need  for  energy. 


Yet  without  careful  site  selection,  de- 
sign, and  operation,  these  power  fa- 
cilities can  pose  a  significant  threat  to 
our  environment.  As  a  Senator  from  the 
State  which  posseeses  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  a  complex  estuary  that  can  easily  be 
ecologically  disturbed.  I  am  quite  con- 
cerned 

This  threat  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  we  should  ignore  our  energy  require- 
ments. Nor  does  it  mean  we  should  single 
out  nuclear  generating  facilities  as  in- 
herently undesirable.  It  means  only  that 
we  clearly  recognize  the  environmental 
impact  which  these  f£u;ilities  will  have. 

Tlie  planned  nuclear  power  plant  at 
Calvert  Cliffs.  Md  .  has  generated  con- 
siderable and  often  outspoken  contro- 
versy. I  have  tried  to  facilitate  com- 
munication between  those  scientists  op- 
posed to  the  plant  and  the  AEC.  While 
not  qualified  to  judge  the  technical  ques- 
tions involved.  I  do  feel  we  as  elected  of- 
ficials bear  the  responsibility  to  make 
sure  that  the  people's  voice,  particularly 
those  m  opposition,  are  heard  by  the 
Commussion. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  received  the 
AEC's  response  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Tim- 
othy Merz,  assistant  professor  of  radio- 
biology  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Dr.  Merz  is  specifically  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  tritium.  The  committee's 
reply  should  be  a  matter  of  public  record, 
and  I  thus  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Dr.  Glenn  T,  Seaborg's  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 12,  1969,  to  me  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  well  as  the  enclosed  paper 
entitled  "Radioactive  Pollution  of  the 
Atmosphere,"  by  Joshua  Z.  Holland  of  the 
Atomic  Einergy  Commission 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Wa3>iington.  DC,  November  12,  1969 
Hon   Joseph  D  Tydinos. 
U  S   Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ttdincs:  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  respond  to  your  request  for 
comments  on  the  paper  which  you  received 
from  Dr  Timothy  Merz  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Dr.  Merz's  paper  contains  numer- 
ous interesting  questions  and  comments  Al- 
though some  of  the  material  which  I  fur- 
nished you  In  my  August  8.  1969.  letter  on 
the  Calvert  Cliffs  Nuclear  Power  Plant  ad- 
dresses many  of  Dr.  Merz's  questions.  I  will, 
.18  you  requested,  respond  fully  to  Dr  Merz's 
points. 

One  of  the  several  questions  posed  by  Dr. 
Merz  WAS  that  of  the  sufficiency  of  informa- 
Mon  to  "impose  proper  restrictions."  Because 
adverse  biological  effects  of  radiation  have 
been  recognized  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
nuclear  industry,  great  attention  has  always 
been  given  to  the  question  of  safety  and  con- 
siderable research  has  been  directed  toward 
jbiaining  broader  and  more  quantitative 
data  on  the  biological  effects  of  radiation.  For 
example,  the  operating  budget  administered 
by  the  AEC's  Division  of  Biology  and  Medi- 
cine for  FMscal  Year  1969  alone  was  about  $90 
million.  In  addition,  research  programs  on 
the  biological  effects  of  radiation  .ire  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  and  many  private  organiza- 
tions In  the  United  States  and  by  many  other 
nations  of  the  world.  Our  knowledge  on  this 
subject  is  extensively  documented  In  research 
reports  and  publications  and  in  .scientific 
publications  by  such  group*  as  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  on  Radiological  Protec- 
tion, the  National  Council  on  Radiation  Pro- 


tection and  Measurements,  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  United  Nations  SclentlSc 
Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radia- 
tion In  addition,  this  has  been  the  subject  uf 
extensive  hearings  by  the  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  The  publica- 
tion \){  the  record  of  the  hearings  held  :n 
1960  on  radiation  protection  .Tlterla  and 
standards  and  the  hearings  held  In  1957  .n 
the  nature  of  radioactive  fallout  and  its 
effects  on  man  are  highly  informative  com- 
pilations of  information  on  the  biological 
effects  of  Irradiation  The  most  recent  publi- 
cation of  the  Congres,slonal  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  which  appeared  in  Augu.si 
1969  Is  entitled  Selected  Materials  on  En- 
vironmental Effects  of  Producing  Electric 
Power  "  and  again  makes  a  slgnlflc.int  con- 
tribution by  providing  information  which  is 
.specifically  relevant  to  environmental  effects 
of  nuclear  power  plants 

Since  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion 
surrounding  the  basis  for  release  limits  of 
radioactive  materials  from  nuclear  power 
plants,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  AEC 
regulations  on  radiation  protection  are  based 
principally  on  the  radiation  protection  guides 
recommended  by  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  ( PRCl  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  guidance  of  all  Federal  agencies  In 
1959  Congress  established  the  FP.C  to 

"  advise    the    President    'Alth    respect 

to  radiation  matters  directly  -r  Indirectly 
affecting  health  Inclvidlng  guidance  for  all 
Federal  agencies  in  the  formulation  of  radia- 
tion protection  standards  and  In  the  estab- 
lishment and  execution  of  programs  of  co- 
operation  with   states  . 

After  the  recommendations  of  "he  FRC  are 
approved  by  the  President,  they  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  f;)r  guidance 
of  Federal  agencies  The  recommendations  of 
the  FTIC  are  develop>ed  with  the  .assistance  of 
appropriate  Federal  agencies,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measure- 
ments In  addition  to  their  own  exjjertlse, 
the  members  of  these  groups  seek  the  advice 
of  other  highly  qualified  scientists  and  re- 
searchers with  specialized  knowledge  ol  the 
many  factors  that  determine  the  effects  of 
radioactivity  on  man.  Tlie  result,?  of  the  ex- 
tensive exF)erlmental  programs  on  the  be- 
havior and  effect  of  radioactive  materials  In 
the  environment  and  In  living  'Issue  are  also 
carefully  considered  in  developing  the  FRC 
guidelines.  In  addition  to  the  biological  fac- 
tors, acceptable  levels  of  risk  depend  equal- 
ly on  social,  engineering  and  economic  con- 
siderations. The  standards  set  by  the  FCR 
are  reviewed  as  new  research  Information  be- 
comes available  or  as  new  problems  arise  to 
determine  whether  changes  m  these  guide- 
lines are  needed.  In  discussing  radiation  ef- 
fects, the  National  Academy  of  .Science—  Na- 
tional Research  Council  In  1960  stated, 

■Despite  the  existing  gaps  !r.  our  knowl- 
edge It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  radiation  is 
by  far  the  best  understood  environmental 
hazard  The  Increasing  contamination  of  the 
atmosphere  with  potential  carcinogens,  the 
widespread  use  of  many  new  .uid  powerful 
drugs  in  medicine  and  chemical  agents  in  in- 
dustry emphasize  the  need  for  vigilance  o\er 
the  entire  environment  Only  with  regard  to 
radiation  has  there  been  determination  to 
minimize  the  risk  at  almost  any  cost" 

Dr  Merz  states  that  those  who  disagree 
about  the  dangers  of  nuclear  energy  are  m 
two  camps.  In  one  camp  he  places  the  AEC 
and  the  electric  poT*'er  Industr.v  The  other 
camp  he  Identifies  as  a  mixture  of  profes- 
sional biomedical  experts  and  the  well  in- 
formed, interested  people  from  a  variety  of 
responsible  organizations  and  others  who  he 
identified  as  a  lunatic  fringe.  The  AEC  has 
responsibility  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public,  and  the  record  shows  that  we 
nave  carried  out  this  responsibility  both  in 
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research    and    development    and    In   areas   of 
regulation   The  AEC  recognizes  the  coniplex- 
itv  of  arriving  at  safety  Judgments  related  to 
radiological  health  and  safety;  therefore.  '*-e 
seek   advice   and   assistance   from   numerous 
"sources  with  special  quallfic^Uons  on  partic- 
ular problems,  both  inside  and  outride  the 
government    Not  only  do  we  use  the  advice 
'nd  recommendations  of  the  FRC.  ICRP  ^^^ 
NCRP     but    radiation    protection    standards 
u^corporate  the  extensive  info""'^"°f^^\^'- 
;>ble  on  radiobiological  change  and  the  un- 
derstanding  and   judgment   of   Independent 
national   and   international   experts   and  or- 
ganizations    Since    Dr     Merz   appears    to    be 
specifically   interested   in  the  effects  of  m- 
lium.  a  report  by  L    E    Felnendegen.     Tr - 
tlum  Labeled  Molecules  In  Biology  and  Medi- 
cine ■■  published  by  Academic  Press  In  1967 
provides  a  wealth  of  sound  Informal  on  and 
includes   references    to    approximately    1.000 
experimental  studies  involving  tritium  with 
more  than   100  studies  of  Its  effects  on  the 
bodv.  and  nearly  400  articles  on  expertmentaJ 
techniques.   We  are   constantly   striving   for 
new  knowledge.  Increased  understanding,  and 
ilong    with    independent    organizations    and 
biomedical  scientists,  are  conUnually  reylew- 
'nK  the  new  developments  on  the  behavior  ol 
tritium.  We  look  to  the  assistance  of  scien- 
tists to  contribute  to  this   process  by  iden- 
tifying  specific    problem   areas   and   by   sug- 
L-estlng  how  these  areas  might  be  improved. 
Before  discussing  Dr    Merz's  reference   W 
krypton-86  and  tritium  specifically.  I  would 
like  to  mention  the  reconcentratlon  of  radio- 
isotopes since  considerable  misunderstand  ng 
has  developed  in  this  area    Reconcentratlon 
refers   to   the   fact  that   aquatic   and  marine 
'rorms    selectively    remove    «rta'"_^'«"^^^,^ 
from   the   water  or   from   their   food.   These 
elements  in  various  chemical  foirns  may  be 
incorporated  into  the  body  or  body  fluids  of 
the    organism     Consequently,    the    organism 
may  have  a  higher  concentration  of  certa  n 
elements    than    the   concentration    found   In 
•A-ater    If  ..  radioisotope  of  one  of  these  ele- 
ments   is    biologically    available,    it   may    be 
•  iken  up  along  with  its  stable  form  and  like- 
wise  be  concentrated   In   the  organism.   Re- 
concentratlon   of    radionuclides    by    aquatic 
ind    marine   food    organisms   Is   taken    Into 
.-onslderatlon  in  AEC  regulaUons.  These  reg- 
ulations provide  that.  In  addition  to  llmlta 
,',n    concentrations,    the    AEC    may    further 
limit    quantities    of    radioactivity    released 
irom   a   reactor   If  It   appears   that  the  dally 
ntake    of    radioactive    materials    from    air, 
vater    or   food   bv   a  suitable  sample  of  an 
rxDoeed   population   group,   from   all   sources 
including     multiple     reactor     sites,     would 
otherwise   exceed   FRC   radiation   protection 
EUldes    In  practice  releases  of  radioactivity 
from  nuclear  power  plants  have  been  so  lo^w 
■hat  the  AEC  has  not  found  It  necessary  to 
mplement  this  provision  of  the  regulations 
Operating  experience  to  date  has  shown  that 
exposures  to  the  population  In  the  vie  In  ty 
,f  nuclear  power  plants  from  radioactivity 
>nd  plant  effluents  are  only  a  small  fraction 
I   radiation  protection  guides. 

Dr    Merz  refers  specifically  to  effluent  dis- 
harge  of  krypton-85  and  tritium    Based  on 
•he  projected   growth  of  the  nuclear  power 
capacltv  m   the  Unlt^   States  and  the  free 
world     estimates    have    been    made    of    the 
contribution  to  the  exposure  of  the  world  s 
population  assuming   the  release  and  com- 
plete mixing  in  the  atmosphere  of  aU  krp- 
'on-85  produced.  These  estimates  show  that 
bv  1980.  assuming  an  installed  nuclear  pow^ 
piant  capacity  of  300.000  Mwe  in  the  United 
states  and   the  free  world   and  that  present 
pracUces  of  releasing  all  krypton-85  to  the 
environment     are      continued,      krypton-85 
would  contribute  about  0.6  mr  per  year  to 
the   population  exposure.  By  the  year  2000, 
assuming     a     projected     Installed     nuclear 
^weT  capacity  of  roughly  1,000.000  Mwe,  the 
exposure  could  Increase  to  about  2  mr  per 


year  Correspondingly,  estimates  of  exposures 
irom  the  release  ol  tritium  produced  in  nu- 
clear power  reactors  have  been  made  assum- 
ing that  tritium  Is  diluted  in  the  volume  of 
circulating    waters   of    the    world,    including 
the  water  In  oceans  and  seas  to  a  depth  of  40 
meters   and   In   streams   and   In    the   first   10 
kilometers   of    the    atmosphere    These   esti- 
mates show  that  by  1980.  tritium  would  con- 
tribute about  0.0006  mr  per  year  and  by  the 
vear   2000.   about   0  002   mr   per   year   to   the 
population  exposure.  It  should  be  noted  that 
with  respect  to  the  fission  product  krypUjn- 
85     only    a   relatively   small    fraction   of    the 
total    quantity    produced    is   released    during 
operation  of  power  reactors    The  remainder 
is   released    at   a  chemical  reprocessing  s  te 
during   reprocessing   of   the   spent   fuel   ele- 
ments. The  above  esUmates  of  exposure  in- 
clude kr\'pton-85  and  tritium  released  both 
from  power  reactors  and  chemical  reprocess- 
ing plants. 

m  order  to  establish  some  perspective  lor 
vou  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  estimated  ex- 
posures given   above,   the   external   radiation 
exposure  to  people  from  natural  background 
exposure  due  to  cosmic  radlauon  and  radla- 
•lon   from   naturally-occurring   radionuclides 
ui    the    environment   is   70   to    150   mr  yr   m 
most   sea   level   regions   with   an   average   of 
about  100  mr  yr    In  other  regions  radiation 
levels  are  higher  depending  both  on  elevation 
and     the     naturally-occurring     radionuclide 
content  of  the  soil    For  example    the  rad  a- 
tlon  level  at  Denver,  Colorado,  is  about   i  .0 
mr  yr     in    some    areas   of    India    rmd    Brazl.. 
radiation    levels    from    natural    background 
ranee  higher  than  1.000  mr  yr    At  any  given 
location   the   natural   background   radiation 
level  varies  considerably  from  time  to  time, 
even  in  short  time   intervals,   depending  on 
weather,    temperatures,    seasonal    and    other 

features  , 

I  am  enclosing  a  paper  on  radioactive  po-- 
lutlon  of  the  atmosphere  which  was  delivered 
bv  a  former  member  of  the  AEC  staff  recently 
at  a  symposium  at  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory  In  Uvermore,  California    In  this 
paper    Dr'    Joshua   Z    Holland   has   pointed 
out  what  we  know  of  the  effect*  of  krypton- 
85  m  the  atmosphere  and  our  continuing  con- 
cern for  this  nuclear  power  produced  noble 
gas    In   this   presentation,   Dr    Holland    also 
addresses  himself  to  the  fact  that  the  amount 
of   krypton-85   released   to   the  environment 
has  only  been  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
amount  which  could  become  biologically  sig- 
nificant. Recently  completed  studies  by  the 
AEC  and  the  USPHS  on  the  worldwide  effects 
of  the  release  of  long-lived  noble  gases  and 
tritium  indicate  that  through  the  year  20OO 
radiation    exposures    to    the   general    public 
will  not  exceed  small  fractions  of  the  radia- 
tion protection  guides  recommended  by  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council.  National  Council 
on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements 
and    the   International    Commission   on    Ra- 
diological  Protection.    I    am    confident   'that 
the    science    and    technology    of    handling 
noble  gases  will  continue  to  keep  pace  wlith 
our  reactor  development  program  and  tliat 
methods  of  controlling  or  containing  noble 
eases  will  be  developed. 

Dr  Merz  reports  on  an  experiment  In  which 
he  observed  that  If  fish  and  snails  are  given 
food   containing   tritium,   some   of   It   Is  In- 
corporated in  the  body  ttssues.  The  uptake 
of  tritium  by  all  living  organisms  from  water 
and  nutrients  Is  a  weU  known  fact.  The  prop- 
erty of  tritium,  in  common  with  many  other 
radionuclides,  of  remaining  within  the  mo- 
lecular structure  of  many  nutrient  elements 
as  they  are  digested  and  metabolized  In  the 
body  has  been  used  In  hundreds  of  published 
studies  in  biochemistry  and  relawd  fields.  It 
is  this  very  property  which  makes  tritium 
particularly  useful  In  biomedical  research  If, 
in  this  experiment,  Dr.  Merz  Is  attempting 
only  to  show  that  tritium  Is  taken  up  by  or- 
ganisms living  in  a  trlttum-containlng  me- 


dium   then  we  completely  agree  and  no  one, 
so  far  as  we  know,  would  claim  otherwise  Dr. 
Mer:zs  qualitative  observations  do  not  provide 
any  Information  en  how  quantities  of  tritium 
retained  bv  acquatlc  life  are  related  to  con- 
centrations m  water  and  food  nor  as  to  how 
the  tntlvun  mav  be  distributed  in  Individual 
bodv    parts     Further     he    has    not    provided 
enough  Information  on  which  we  can  assess 
his  experiment  to  determine  any  other  valid 
conclusions;   for  example    ve  have  questions 
on  the  number  of  samples,  amount  of  tritium 
m  the  water   the  weight  of  the  samples,  and 
to   what  extent    Dr    Merz   allowed   time   lor 
his   experiment   to  come   to   an   equilibrium. 
These  are  queetlons  discussed  in  one  a!   the 
papers   which   was   included    In   my   letter   of 
August    8.     1969.    entitled      AEC    Technical 
Discussion    on    Tritium    Releases    from    the 
Proposed  Calvert  Cliffs  Nuclear  Power  Plant 
In  the  paper  referred  to  above   it  was  pointed 
out   that  organism*  living  m  the  Bay  would 
ultimately  have  the  same  ratio  of  tritium  to 
hydrogen"  in  their  organic  molecules  as  the 
tritium    to   hydrogen    ratio   m    the   water    .n 
which  they  are  grown    This  equilibrium  will 
be  reached  slowly    However    as  we  explained, 
the  tritium  released  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Irom     the     proposed     Calvert     ClifiB     reactor 
would    not    become    more    concentrated    or, 
•Alth  respect  to  hvdrogen    more  enriched  as 
r  moves  along  the  natiirai  f.>5d  webs  tr)  man 
than   IS  present   In  that   environment 

We  are  convinced  that  currently  available 
information  on  radiobiological  change  pro- 
vldei  a  sound  basis  for  the  establishment  or 
conservative  standards  t/^  a.ssure  safe  opera- 
tion of  nuclear  facilities  and  that  the  per- 
formance of  these  facilities  to  date  clearly 
demonstrates  that  they  can  be  operated  well 
within  these  standards. 

The  task  of  conveying  cur  continuing  con- 
cern to  those  who  are  apprehensive,  or  not 
'amlllar  with  the  scientific  basis  of  our  stand - 
,rds  or  to  those  whose  concern  is  based  on 
other  factors,  is  a  difficult  task  We  recognize 
that  we  in  the  nuclear  field  wnll  need  to  be 
more  effective  in  relaying  to  both  the  general 
public  and  the  specialists  a  complete  ana  un- 
biased picture  ol  the  basis  for  our  decision  In 

this  regard  _,,,».    »,.,„ 

I  trust  that  this  information  wUl  be  belp- 


:ui. 


Cordially. 


Glenn   T    Seaborg 

Chairman 


Radioactive   Pollution    or  the  Atmospher* 

,By  Joshua  Z  Holland.  Chief  Falio"\Sj^f' *„' 
Branch.  Division  of  Biology  and  Medicine. 
U.S.   Atomic  Energy  Commission! 

abstract 
The  presenUv  existing  nuclear  technology 
can  proceed  toexpand  for  several  decades  at 
a  maximum  pace  determined  by  supply  and 
demand,   while   keeping   the   radioactive   air 
pollution  within  acceptable  UmlU    Presently 
known   methods   for  improving   on   existing 
technology    can    extend    t.hat    period    a    ._ew 
additional    decades     But    alter   that     ..    the 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy  are 
to  continue  to  expand  at  a  rate  commensu- 
rate with  human  needs   new  methods  vrtl   be 
required  for  Industrial  waste  gas   handling 
and  for  evaluating  the  acceptability  of  pro- 
posed new  sources  of  polluUon.  There  .s  no 
treason  to  doubt  that  the  science  and  tech- 
nology  can  grow  at  a  sufficient  rate   to  be 
available  when  needed. 

Let  me  begin  wnth  some  physical  facts  for 
orientation  purposes 

The  atmosphere  weighs  10  tons  P^r  «iuare 
meter  of  earth's  surface  There  are  500  mil- 
lion square  kilometers  of  earths  surface. 
TOere  are  therefore  5  billion  billions  kilo- 
grams of  air  At  sea  level  each  cubic  meter 
weighs  i>,^  kilogram  so  the  atmosphere  con- 
XBins  4  billion  billion  sea  level  cubic  meters 
one  of  the  interesting  potential  pollutants 
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resulting  from  nuclear  fission  Is  krypton-86 
Being  a  noble  gas  It  tends  to  pass  through 
nit«ra  and  Iodine  traps  during  chemical 
processing  of  reactor  fuel  elements,  and  thus 
to  escape  to  the  atmoephere.  There  It  ac- 
cumulates, having  a  half-life  of  10  years 
About  4  10  of  a  curie  of  krypton  85  Is  pro- 
duced by  the  nuclear  reactor  per  year  for 
each  Icllowatt  of  electric  power  It  produces 
If  the  nuclear  power  generation  rate  were 
constant,  and  all  the  generat^-d  krypton-85 
-were  released  to  the  atmosphere  during  fuel 
reprocessing,  the  total  atmospheric  burden 
would  approach  an  equilibrium  value  about 
15  times  the  annual  production  rate,  or  about 
6  curies  per  electrical  kilowatt. 

The  concentration  below  which  nuclear 
power  reactor  operators  are  required  to  hold 
the  krvptron-85  concentration  outside  their 
controlled  area  is  3  x  10-'  curie  F)er  cubic 
meter  A  steady  production  rate  of  200  bil- 
lion nuclear  electrical  kilowatts  would  be 
required  to  bring  the  average  concentration 
of  kryptron  85  up  to  ihl.s  level  Because  of 
the  slow  rate  of  atmospheric  mixing  upward 
Into  the  stratosphere  and  horlzontallv  from 
regions  of  heavy  to  light  Indiustrtal  concen- 
tration, the  air  In  the  more  heavily  popu- 
lated latitude  band  would  reach  this  con- 
centration at  a  lower  steady  power  level.  p>er- 
haps  50  billion  electrical  kilowatts  For  com- 
parison, the  present  total  electrical  generat- 
ing capacity  in  the  United  States  Is  about 
0  3  binron  kilowatts 

However,  as  long  as  power  levels  are  ris- 
ing rapidly  from  year  to  year,  the  global 
krypton-85  accumulation  will  lag  behind 
Thus  at  the  time  a  nuclear  generation  rate 
of  50  billion  kilowatts  Is  actually  attained 
average  kryton-85  concentrations  may  be 
half  the  equilibrium  level  and  thus  well  be- 
low the  present  permissible  level  On  the 
other  hand,  when  large  populations  are  ex- 
posed a  guide  level  '3  that  currently  used 
might  be  applied. 

Local  concentrations  downwind  of  reproc- 
essing plants  will,  of  course,  be  several-fold 
higher  than  latitude  averages.  Local  levels 
depend  on  the  rate  of  release  rather  than 
on  the  cumulative  atmospheric  Inventory 
They  will  therefore  not  lag  behind  the  power 
levels. 

So  much  for  the  quantitative  orientation 

It  has  been  estimated  that  by  the  turn  01 
the  century,  nuclear  energy  will  supply  about 
half  of  a  total  United  States  electric  power 
capacity  exceeding  a  bllUon  kilowatts.  An 
additional  nuclear  power  generation  capacity 
of  similar  or  possibly  greater  magnitude  will 
exist  elsewhere  In  the  world.  The  nucle;ir 
power  will  be  economically  competitive  with 
that  produced  by  combustion  of  fossil  fuels 
while  continuing  to  keep  the  radiation  ex- 
posures of  the  general  public  within  present- 
day  guides  of  the  Federal  Radiation  Council 
This  can  be  accomplished  even  If  only  pres- 
ent-day practices  are  employed  for  gaseous 
and  particulate  waste  disposal  to  the  atmos- 
phere 

The  next  billion  world-wide  nuclear  kilo- 
watts would  begin  to  present  problems,  bii' 
these  can  be  solved  by  using  presently  known 
methods  for  Improving  the  removal  and 
containment  of  radioactivity  from  the  otf- 
gas  streams  of  fuel  reprocessing  plants.  Kryp- 
ton-85. lodlne-131,  xenon-133  and  trltlimi 
will  need  to  be  controlled  carefully  so  that 

( 1 )  Reprocessing  plants  do  not  require 
such  large  exclusion  areas  to  maintain  the 
radiation  exposure  of  nearby  populations  be- 
low present  day  guides  that  the  number  of 
suitable  locations  becomes  very  limited  an-.i 
transportation  costs  Increasingly  large. 

(2)  The  Increase  In  average  radiation  ex- 
posure for  the  population  as  a  whole  does 
not  exceed  a  small  percentage  of  natural 
background  exposure. 

It  may  turn  out  th.it  when  the  volume  of 


fuel  reprocessing  business  grows  large,  the 
reduction  of  site  size  permitted  by  improved 
off-gas  treatment,  and  consequent  increase 
In  number  of  usable  sites,  will  save 
more  money  In  fuel  transportation  costs 
than  the  Improved  off-gaa  treatment  will 
cost.  If  so.  the  improvements  In  effluent  con- 
trol at  the  source  can  be  Justified  on  eco- 
nomic grounds  alone  This  alternative  would 
be  strongly  favored  from  the  viewpoint  of 
social  benefit,  even  if  it  were  not  justifiable 
economically,  and  even  though  It  would  not 
be  required  by  present-day  regulations  Fur- 
thermore, the  nuclear  electric  power  indus- 
try may  not  be  the  only  significant  source 
of  man-made  radioactivity  In  the  atmos- 
phere  as  we  progress   Into   the   nuclear  age 

Somewhere  around  the  tenth  billion  kilo- 
watts of  world-wide  nuclear  electric  power. 
It  appears  that  source  controls  going  beyond 
applications  of  presently  known  principles 
will  become  mandatory  In  order  to  stay 
within  today's  guides.  This  could  come  be- 
fore  the  middle   of   the   21st   century 

Let  us  be  bullish  and  assume  that  before 
too  many  decades  there  will  be  nuclear  de- 
salting and  agro-mdustrlrtl  complexes  and 
nuclear  earth-moving  projects  which  will 
transform  the  arid  waste  lands  of  the  earth 
to  bountiful  homelands  for  billions  of  peo- 
ple. Let  us  assume  ;ilso  that  many  large 
vehicles  and  scientific  stations  will  be  car- 
rying out  useful  and  eiuertiilning  missions 
in  space  with  the  aid  of  nuclear  energy. 

We  then  can  leap  quickly  to  a  number 
of  conclusions  about  the  nature  of  the  ra- 
dioactive air  pollution  problems  In  the  nu- 
clear age 

The  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy will  be  carried  out  without  creating  an 
unacceptable  air  pollution  problem  by  cteft- 
nifion.  That  is.  since  conventional  alterna- 
tive means  exist  lor  doing  nearly  all  the 
essential  things,  the  extent  to  which  nuclear 
means  are  employed  will  be  limited  by  the 
levels  of  atmospheric  radioactivity  which 
the  public  finds  acceptable. 

The  definition  of  acceptable  limits  will 
have  to  be  reasonably  consistent  among  all 
nations  of  the  world.  It  Is  reassuring  to  ob- 
serve that  effective  means  of  International 
communication  already  exist  In  this  field. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  below  the 
acceptable  limits  the  radioactivity  concen- 
trations can  be  maintained  will  be  decided 
largely  on  economic  grounds.  Until  well  Into 
the  21st  century  it  appears  that  the  levels  of 
individual  radionuclides  released  by  pxjwer 
reactors  and  reprocessing  plants  can  be  held 
well  lielow  present-day  guides  Eventually 
the  waste  handling  technology  may  be  fully 
occupied  m  keeping  within  the  i^uides 

At  tirst  the  guides  will  be  applied  to  one 
or  a  few  ■critical"  nuclides  at  a  time,  all 
others  being  clearly  far  le.se  Important.  As 
controls  are  instituted  on  one  nuclide  after 
another  when  they  are  projected  to  be  ap- 
proaching the  guides,  the  number  of  nuclldee 
from  the  nuclear  power  Indtistry  whose 
atmospheric  concentrations  are  close  to  their 
permissible  limits  will  become  larger  and 
larger 

At  the  same  time  other  sovirces  of  kr^^5tou- 
85,  iodlne-131  and  tritium,  such  as  peacelul 
nuclear  explosives  or  nuclear  rocket  motors, 
and  also  other  radionuclides,  such  as  tung- 
sten-181  and  manganese-54  from  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions,  and  plutonUun-238  irom 
space  nuclear  power  systems,  wTll  also  be  In- 
creasing. Initially,  the  growth  of  each  of 
these  nuclear  technologies  may  be  limited  by 
other  factors  such  as  supply  and  demand. 
Ultimately,  however,  each  may  tend  to  be 
limited  by  the  economic  penalties  ImpKJsed 
by  the  requirement  to  operate  wTthln  the 
permissible  limits  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion. 

It  can  be  tissumed  that  the  effects,  what- 


ever they  may  be.  would  be  more  .severe  if  u 
dozen  or  more  different  radionuclides  were  a' 
their  maximum  permissible  ooncentratlon.s 
in  the  atmosphere  than  If  only  one  were  It 
will  therefore  Ije  necessary  to  devise  a  wav 
of  establishing  guides  for  limiting  the 
atmospheric  concentrations  of  variable  mix- 
tures of  numerous  radionuclides  The  com- 
position of  the  mixture  will  change  with 
time,  and  each  oompwnent  will  have  some 
segment  of  the  world's  economy,  perhap.- 
even  the  total  economies  of  .some  nation.^ 
sensitively  dependent  on  its  prorated  share  1  • 
theMPC 

The  biomedical  problem  Is  to  find  out  how 
the  effect  of  a  low  dose,  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude  as  the  nattiral  background 
dose,  depends  upon  the  way  It  is  distributed 
among  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body 
The  practical  problem  Is  that,  even  though 
the  effects  of  doses  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
maximum  permis-slble  radiation  doses  ma> 
continue  to  be  In  considerable  doubt,  the 
doses  adopted  for  design  and  control  pur- 
pcxses  must  be  well  defined  and  reasonablv 
stable.  Let  us  Imagine  that  all  possible  com- 
binations of  organ  and  tissue  doses  can  some- 
how be  covered  by  a  set  of  "permissible 
limits.  "  or  perhaps  .several  sets  for  individu- 
als and  populations  of  various  sizes.  Under 
existing  concepts  of  radiation  protection  the 
summation  of  radiation  exposure  due  to  at- 
mospheric pollution,  together  with  all  other 
pathways  of  exposure,  would  t)e  Judged 
against  the.se  limits.  The  atmospheric  radio- 
nuclides. In  turn,  must  he  evaluated  in  terms 
of  their  expo.sure  pathways  such  as  Im- 
mersion, inhalation,  deposition  and  food- 
chains  to  arrivp  at  a  measure  of  their  con- 
tribution to  the  Individual  or  population 
dose  To  affect  the  nuclear  technology  In  .-. 
rational  manner  the  dose  attributable  t( 
each  atmospheric  nuclide  must  again  be  re- 
solved into  the  part  attributable  to  each 
source  of  contamination.  It  seems  most  like- 
ly that  the  effects  of  various  iissumed  com- 
binations will  have  to  be  explored  at  both 
the  source  end  and  the  dose  end  of  the 
calculation  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  compatible 
set   of   radionuclide  emission   licenses. 

This  bookkeeping  plus  optimization  prob- 
lem does  not  appear  to  be  an  unreasonable 
Job  for  a  computer  If  It  does  not  have  to  be 
done  too  many  times  at  too  many  places.  It 
does  require  complete  input  data  on  exist- 
ing and  proposed  radioactive  pollution 
sources,  good  mathematical  models  for  pre- 
dicting the  doses  via  all  possible  pathways, 
and  a  comprehensive  set  (.)f  dose  distribu- 
tion limits.  The  type  of  research  and  de- 
\elopinent  which  would  be  required  for  such 
a  system  Is  underway,  but  perhaps  at  a 
somewhat   leisurely   pace. 

.Alter  all.  we  don't  know  how  long  It  will 
take  to  get  the  needed  research  results  for 
the  design  of  such  a  system,  since  some  of 
the  pathways  and  mechanisms  probably  ha\e 
not  yet  been  identified.  We  also  don't  know 
when  the  system  will  be  needed,  although  It 
seem-s  likely  that  It  will  be  evolving  during 
the  coming  decades  as  rapidly  as  the  scientific 
base  permits  Even  now,  with  essentially  the 
same  scientific  base  and  the  same  book  of 
rules  in  the  hands  of  both  the  official  regula- 
tory agencies  and  the  applicants  for  licenses, 
each  significant  new  scientific  hnding  has  an 
Impact  on  the  licensing  process. 

Quantitative  models  will  certainly  be 
needed  for  predicting  atmospheric  transport, 
dispersion  and  deposition  on  all  spatial  scales, 
as  a  function  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  the  contaminant  material,  the 
location  and  height  of  release,  nature  of 
'-urrounding  buildings  and  terrain,  time  of 
day.  season  and  weather.  Even  for  present- 
day  applications  the  uncertainties  are  larger 
than  we  would  like  them  to  be.  Such  present 
applications    Include    the    determination    of 
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nermlsslble  reactor  containment  building 
eakaee  rates,  the  determination  of  exclusion 
area  requirements  for  fuel  reprocessing 
•vants  the  evaluaUon  of  the  oonsequencee  of 
,',>tentlal  accidents  affecting  Isotope  power 
rnits  for  the  spac«  program,  and  the  estlma- 
iion  of  the  effects  of  long-range  dispersion  or 
oreclpltatlon  on  the  number  of  acceptable 
ciavs  for  nuclear  cratertng  or  nuclear  rocket 
engine  tests  These  pnjgrams  are  In  their 
ntancv  and  each  has  the  potenUal  to  grow 
within  a  lew  decftd<^s  to  a  size  such  that  in- 
,'emental  costs  of  hundreds  of  millions  to 
billions  of  dollars  may  well  be  determined  by 
the  outcome  of  such  meteorological  calcuia- 

'   My  conclusion  is  that  the  problem  of  radio- 
active pollution   of   the   atmosphere  can  be 
kept   under   control    To   do   so   will   require 
world-wide    acceptance    of    common    stand- 
ards   and    effective    regulatory    mechanisms. 
These  mechanisms  and   their  scientific  base 
must   grow   to  keep  ahead   of  the  Industry, 
uid  not  be  allowed  to  lag  behind  as  has  oc- 
-  irred  most  commonly  m  the  past  history  of 
•her  technologies   The  problem  will  become 
more  and  more  complicated  with  the  prollf- 
tratlon  of  sources,  and  will  probably  require 
•ui   international   accounting  system  as  well 
',s  rapid   international   dissemination   of  the 
best  available  technological  information  The 
problem  of  evaluating  the  biomedical  impll- 
,  atlons  of  proposed  new  sources  of  radloac- 
nve  air  ixJllutlon  will  continue  to  strain  our 
M-lentlfic    capabilities,    despite    the    best    re- 
-earch  efforis  we  will  be  able  to  put  forth,  for 
M.me  time  to  come.  Nevertheless  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  that  feasible  con- 
;rol  levels,  a-ssurlne  an  acceptable  margin  of 
safety   can  be  agreed  upon 

The  incentive  for  exploiting  the  benefits  of 
nuclear   enercv    will    be   very    powerful.   The 
incentive  for  keeping  the    atmosphere  safely 
breathable    will    also    be    very    powerful.    Of 
uir.se.  the  people  who  feel  these  two  incen- 
•  ives  most  keenly  may  not  in  general  be  the 
.ime    As   scientists   we    must    provide   both 
roups  with  a  complete  and  objective  infor- 
;:.ation  base,  and  on  a  timely  basis.  As  sclen- 
nsts  we  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  follow- 
ing possibilities- 

1 1 1  That  the  world-wide  nuclear  technol- 
.eies  may  grow  more  slowly  or  more  rapidly 
■iien  we  are  now  predicting;  and  (21  that 
•i.e  biomedical  research  may  turn  up  infor- 
•r.atlon  which  will  result  in  a  change  upward 
r  downward  in  the  levels  of  radioactive  pol- 
'.mon  considered  acceptable. 
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IDEALISM,  IGNORANCE,  AND 
INNOCENCE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  with  interest  an  article  written  by 
the  distinguished  columnist  Mr.  Joseph 
Alsop.  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  November  17, 1969. 

I  believe  it  is  Mr.  Alsop's  intent  to 
i)omt  out  to  those  who  are  the  followers 
(.1  some  of  the  Nation's  demonstrations 
iusl  who  their  leaders  are.  Many  believe 
that  most  of  those  who  participate  in 
demonstrations  against  American  policy, 
fspeciallv  that  policy  as  pursued  in  Viet- 
nam, have,  though  well  intentioned, 
-ened  as  pawns  to  the  advantage  of  the 
enemy.  Tills  belief  has.  of  course,  been 
reinforced  by  the  steady  stream  of  en- 
couragement to  the  demonstrators  from 
I  he  Communist  leadership  in  Hanoi. 

The  American  Security  Council  pre- 
pared a  factual  paper  entitled  "Mobiliza- 
tion for  Surrender."  which  contains 
information  that  should  provide  some 
enlightenment  to  many  innocent  demon- 


strators the  source  from  which  some  of 
their  leadership  has  been  derived  or  in- 
fluenced. I  believe  it  will  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  many  of  the  loyal,  though  per- 
haps misinformed  Americans  who  have 
participated  in  demonstrations  recent- 
ly that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Mr.  Alsops  col- 
umn and  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil report 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Saute  to  Nixon  by  Golda  Meir  Makes  "Kid" 
March  Heartache 
it  was  hearbreaklng,  somehow,  to  see  "the 
kids"  in  Washington,  and  then  to  learn  of 
the  latest,  least  expected  support  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Vietnamese  policy. 

That  mother  In  Israel,  Golda  Melr,  seems 
to  have  walked.  Insensible,  arch-supporting 
shoes,  straight  out  of  one  of  the  heroic  ep- 
ochs of  the  Bible  story.  But  as  Prime  Minister 
of  a  small,  infinitely  brave  and  viciously 
beleaguered  nation.  Golda  Melr  must  be 
alert  to  all  that  passes  In  the  present. 

She  heard  and  studied  President  Nixon's 
remarkable  Vietnam  speech.  Whereupon 
quite  spontaneously,  without  solicitation,  to 
the  vast  surprise  of  the  White  House,  Mrs. 
Melr  sat  down  and  sent  the  President  a 
message  of  warm  congratulation  and  strong 
moral  support 

Among  other  things,  she  saluted  the  Presi- 
dent for  "encouraging  and  strengthening 
•^mall  nations  the  world  over,  striving  to 
maintain  their  independent  existence,  who 
look  to  that  great  democracy,  the  United 
States  of  America."  The  highest  Israeli 
sources  state,  without  hesitation,  that  this 
was  an  indirect  but  emphatic  reference  to 
an  obvious  danger  that  Mrs.  Melr  now  fears 
The  fact  is  that  Israel's  peril  will  be  much 
increased  tav  the  worldwide  repercussions  of 
the  kind  of  American  defeat  that  "the  kids" 
clamored  for  here  in  Washington.  It  Is  very 
strange  Indeed,  therefore,  that  this  purpose- 
ly significant  message  to  the  President  should 
have  received  no  attention  to  date,  despite 
its  high  origin  and  easy  public  availability. 
This  reporter  learned  of  Mrs.  Melr's  mes- 
sage tav  sheerest  accident  over  the  weekend, 
days  after  Its  White  House  release,  and  Just 
after  escaping  from  a  huge  sidewalk  eddy 
of  "the  kids."  It  was  heartbreaking,  simply 
because  It  so  sharply  pointed  out  the  con- 
trast between  Mrs.  Melr  and  the  people  she 
leads  and  the  new  breed  of  Americans  those 
"kids"  represent. 

The  word  Is  put  in  quotations  because  it 
is  time  to  protest  the  degrading  sentimental- 
ity the  mush-headed  permissiveness  that  lies 
behind  this  novel  usage.  In  the  Second  World 
War  siUv  people  used  to  call  our  troops 
"American  bovs"  in  the  same  manner.  Yet 
thev  were  not  boys;  they  were  American 
men,  bravely  fighting  for  their  country, 
thank  God  and  them,  as  men  are  sometimes 
called  upon  to  do. 

Today  it  is  far  worse.  A  bearded,  un- 
washed'. 25-vear-old  Trotskylte  is  not  a 
•kid  "  Neither  is  a  lank-haired  24-year-old 
harridan  of  the  same  persuasion.  Male  and 
female  storm  troopers  of  the  new  left,  per- 
haps- but  'kids."  no:  And  If  you  collect  the 
facts  about  the  brutality  some  of  these  al- 
leged kids  have  actually  resorted  to,  in  the 
current  New  Left  assault  upon  academic 
freedom,  for  instance,  storm  trooper  seems 
a  quite  justifiable  appellation. 

Here  to  be  sure,  we  are  speaking  of  a  small 
though  verv  influential  minority.  Idealism, 
ignorance  and  innocence,  wallowing  seU- 
nity  and  simple  fashion  no  doubt  animated 
the  great  majority  of  the  young  people  who 
marched  In  Washington  at  the  weekend.  But 
even    the    most   empty-headed    18-year-olds 


were  not  "kids."  they  were  at  least  proto- 
adults,  with  a  duty  to  begin  facing  the  world 
and  the  facts  in  a  fully  adult  manner 

It  Is  this  refusal  to  lace  the  world  and  the 
:acts  as  adult  Americans  that  mainly  char- 
acterizes -the  kids'  It  is  also  this  leftisal, 
one  supposes,  that  their  admirers  have  m 
mind  when  they  call  them  -kids  '  And  It  is 
this  refusal,  once  again,  which  sets  these 
young  Americans  sc  :ar  apart  from  the  most 
"beardless  bov.  from  the  most  barely  nubile 
girl    among   Mrs,   Melr's   people 

A  kindly  Providence  has  never  called  upon 
the  American  people  to  show  the  heroism, 
the  hardihood  the  unfailing  will  and  resolu- 
tion of  Mrs  Melrs  people  The  Civil  War. 
over  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  the  nearest 
we  ever  came  to  a  comparable  test  and  m 
the  hard  cold  harbor-time,  -Abraham  Lin- 
coin  and  Uivsses  S  Grant  were  among  the 
lew  Americans  who  had  not  begun  to  lose 
heart 

The  truth  is  that  we  Americans,  because  of 
our  great  good  fortune,  have  always  tended 
to  forget  the  basic  lesson  that  history  is  a 
h,arsh.  remorseless  process,  m  which  few  na- 
tions get  a  second  chance  That  is  the  les- 
ion that  has  been  cruelly  rubbed  in  upon 
Mrs  Melr  and  her  people,  by  over  two  mll- 
lenla  of  dire  experience  with  history's  harsh- 
ness 

To  the  convinced  pacifists  fighting  for 
your  country  is  always  wror.?— even  if  the 
end  result  is  to  condemn  men  like  Noam 
Chomsky  to  the  fate  of  Yuri  Daniel  and 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  And  this  wou.d 
surely  be  the  end  result  and  lor  mdepeno- 
ent-tiilnded   .Americans   of   every   kind 

But  unless  the  storm-trooper  doings  oi  the 
New  Left  mlr.orlty  {-.rovoke  even  worse  reac- 
tions on  the  right,  we  can  stUi  count  upon 
escaplne  that  late,  providing  we  learn  Just 
a  little  from  Mrs,  Melr  and  her  people 


Mobilization  for  SfRRENDER 
.A?   prot.ests   against    the    war    m    Vietnam 
rise    across    the    country.    Americans    shotild 
become  aware  of  the  origins  of   these  pro- 

tests- 

During  the  late  Spring  of  1969,  a  group  of 
approximately  80  radical  leaders  of  anti-war 
organizations  issued  a  Call  to  a  National 
Anti-War  Conference  to  be  held  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  July  4-5.  1969  The  Call  was  initiated 
for  the  most  part  by  individuals  associated 
with  the  National  Mobilization  Committee 
to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  iMOBEi.  an 
organization  which  has  functioned  as  a  coa- 
lition for  numerous  anti-war  groups  operat- 
ing throughout  the  country.  Included  among 
those  persons  who  endorsed  the  Conference 
Call  were  such  MOBE  leaders  ae  Dartd  Del- 
linger,  Robert  Qreenblatt,  Donald  Kallsh, 
Sidney  Lens.  Sidney  Peck  and  Maxwell  Pri- 
mack. 

Functioning  as  the  lineal  descendant  <>t 
A  J.  Muste's  November  8  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee for  Peace  in  Vietnam.  MOBE  has  a 
three  vear  history  involving  violence  and 
civil  disobedience  MOBE  sponsored  the  Octo- 
ber 21-22,  1967  demonstratlon£  In  Washing- 
ton, DC.  during  which  time  repeated  at- 
tempts were  made  to  close  down  the  Penta- 
con  It  also  jointly  planned  and  executed  the 
disruption  of  the  1968  Democratic  Party  Na- 
tional Covention  held  in  Chicago,  and  spon- 
sored the  demonstrations  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  on  January  18-20.  1969  in  protest 
over  the  inauguration  of  President  Nixon. 

In  a  determined  effort:  to  revive  and 
strengthen  agitation  protest  activities  against 
U  S  militarv  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
MOBE-oriented  Initiators  of  the  Cleveland 
Conference  believed  that  a  more  extensive 
formation  of  MOBE  was  required  in  order 
to  estabUsh  an  effective  anti-war  program. 
According  to  the  pubhshed  Call,  the  purpose 
of  the  Conference  'was  to  "broaden  ana  unity 
the  anti-war  forces  in  this  country  and  to 
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plan  co-ordinated  national  anti-war  actions 
for  the  fall  '  The  Conference  waa  hoeted  by 
a  MOBE-afflilated  organization  called  the 
Cleveland  Area  Peace  Action  Council 
I  CAP  AC  I,  a  coordlnaUng  body  of  several 
dozen  anti-war  groups  in  Cleveland,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  University  Circle  Teach-in 
Committee  at  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity The  meetings  were  held  during  the  en- 
tire two-day  peruxl  at  the  University's  Stro- 
sacker  Auditorium  Publicity  for  the  Con- 
ference was  arranged  by  several  organizations 
Including  the  Stiident  Mobilization  CommU- 
tee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam,  a  Rroup 
dominated  by  the  Trotskylst  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party 

The  Conference  was  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 900  persons  many  of  whom  were  dele- 
gates from  anti-war  groups  comprising  In- 
dividuals Identified  In  sworn  lestlmony  as 
Communists.  well-Known  Cominunlat  sympa- 
thizers and  radical  pacifists  In  their  leader- 
ship Among  the  more  notorious  organizations 
represented  at  the  Conference  In  addition 
u>  MOBE  and  CAPAC.  were  the  Communist 
Party.  US  A  .  WE  B  DuBols  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica, National  Lawyers  Guild  Chicago  Peace 
Council.  Southern  California  Peace  Action 
Council  Veterans  for  Peace  In  Vietnam. 
Socialist  Workers  Party.  Young  Socialist  Al- 
liance. Student  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam.  Youth  .Against  War 
and  Pfwclsm.  Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam  Peace 
Parade-  Committee.  Women  s  Strike  for 
Peace,  and  the  students  far  a  Democratic 
Society  There  were  also  In  attendance  per- 
sons representing  so-called  "GI  underground 
newspapers  ■  which  tu-e  devoted  to  dissemi- 
nating anti-war  propaganda  and  to  dLscredlt- 
Ing  U  8  Armed  Forces. 

A  Steering  Committee  of  about  20  to  30 
members  formed  the  ruling  clique  at  the 
Conference  In  effect,  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee was  a  self-appointed  group  composed 
mostly  of  Communists  and  radical  pacifists 
with  pro-Communlst  leanings  who  have  par- 
ticipated In  MOBE  action  projects  In  varying 
degrees  Members  of  the  Steering  Committee 
with  Communist  backgrounds  Included  the 
following:  Arnold  Johnson.  Public  Relations 
Director  and  legislative  representative  of  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S.A.  (CPUSA);  Irving 
SarnofT  who  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
District  Council.  Southern  California  CPUSA; 
Sidney  M.  Peck,  a  former  State  Committee- 
man. Wisconsin  CPUSA;  Dorothy  Hayes  of 
the  Chicago  Br;uich  '.Vmuk-hs  International 
League  For  Peace  and  Freedom,  who  has 
been  identified  in  sworn  testimony  In  1965 
as  a  Communist  Party  member:  Sidney  Lens 
(Sidney  Okunl.  leader  of  the  now  defunct 
Revolutionary  Workers  League;  and  Fred 
Halstead.  1968  presidential  candidate  of  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party  Moreover.  Steering 
Committee  member  David  DelUnger.  MOBE 
Chairman,  declared  In  a  May  1963  speech: 
"I  am  a  communist,  but  I  am  not  the  Soviet- 
type  communist." 

The  tirst  day  of  activity  was  mainly  de- 
voted to  speeches  by  MOBE  officials  and 
represeiuattves  of  \-arious  groui)s  Among 
those  who  participated  In  the  deliberations 
on  July  4.  1960.  were  Jerry  Gordon.  Chair- 
man. Cleveland  .Area  Peace  Action  Council; 
Sidney  Peck.  MOBE  Co-Chairman.  Irving 
SarnofT.  Delllnger.  LeRoy  WoUns.  leader  of 
the  Chicago  branch.  Veterans  for  Peace  in 
Vietnam;  Stewart  Mencham.  Peace  Secreiarv. 
American  Friends  Service  Committee;  Mark 
W  Rudd.  National  .Secretary.  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDSl;  Bill  Avers.  SDS 
Educations  Secretary;  .Arnold  John.son.  of  the 
CPUSA;  Jack  Spiegel  once  a  Communist 
Party  candidate  for  Congress  m  Illinois; 
David  Hawk.s.  Co-Coordinator.  Vletimm  Mor- 
atorium Committee;  Douglas  Dowd.  New 
University  Conference;  and  several  persons 
representing  Trotskylst  organizations  In  ad- 
dition to  Peck.  SaiiioCr  and  Johnson,  Wollns 


and  Spiegel  have  been  Identified  as  members 
of  the  Commvinlst  Party 

There  were  a  number  of  other  Individuals 
attending  the  Conference,  in  addition  to  those 
previously  Identified,  who  have  been  closely 
linked  with  activities  of  the  Communist 
Party.  USA  or  its  front  apparatusec  Some 
of  these  persons  were  Phil  Bart,  newly  ap- 
pointed Chairman  Ohio  CPUSA.  Jay  SchafT- 
ner.  WEB  DuBols  Clube  of  America:  Charles 
Wilson  of  Chicago  Ishnvael  F".ory  Afro- 
American  Heritage  .Association.  Gene  Tour- 
nour.  National  Secretary  WEB  DuBols 
Clubs  of  America,  and  Svlvia  Ku.'-hner  .eadcr 
of  the  Chicago  Peace  C-ouncIl 

The  Conference  was  well  represented  by  a 
number  of  functlonarlee  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  iSWPi  and  Its  youth  arm. 
Young  .Socialist  Alliance  ( Y,SA  i  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  the  Conference  itself  was  marked 
by  ;>ertods  r,f  dissension  .At  the  ouL^et  of  the 
Conference  It  became  apparent  that  the 
majority  of  t.ho.se  in  attendance  were  affil- 
iated with  numerous  anti-war  groups  oper- 
ating under  the  domination  of  the  Trotskvlft 
.SWP  or  VSA 

There  were  two  prlnclp:Hl  Issues  at  the 
Conference  which  were  vigorously  debated 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  Pnll  anti-war 
demonstrations  First,  the  SWP  essentially 
held  that  a  Fall  antiwar  actlrvn  should  com- 
prise only  a  massive,  legal  as  well  as  peace- 
ful inarch  on  Washington  with  the  sole 
demand  of  Immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
U  S  .Armed  Forces  from  Vietnam  This  pro- 
posal brought  about  a  spilt  In  the  Steering 
Committee,  however  It  was  defeated  David 
Delllnger  and  Douglas  Dowd  presented  the 
majority  proposal  which  called  for  the  Steer- 
ing Committee's  support  of  a  "Washington 
action"  project  together  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  scheduled  "Chicago  action" 
originally  planned  by  SDS  for  September  27 
U>69  Interestingly,  the  SDS  project  extended 
'he  "Washington  action"  demand  beyond 
troop  withdrawals  and  advtK-ated  civil  dis- 
obedience as  a  necessary  part  of  the  demon- 
strations. 

.-Secondly,   the  other  main   source  of  dis- 
agreement which  occurred  at  the  Conference 
Involved  a  proposal  by  SDS  National  Secre- 
tary Mark  Rudd  to  plan   the  Fall  anti-war 
actions  to  center  around  the  Marxlst-Lenln- 
ist    theme  of  an    "antl-lmperlallst  struggle" 
The    SDS    proposal    was   disapproved    by    the 
majority  of  the  delegates  who  took  the  posi- 
tion   that    the    Fall    demonstrations    should 
c'lncern  only  the  issue  of  the  Vietnam  War 
P'lrini;   part    of   the  second   and   final   day 
of    tiie   Conference,    the   delegates    and    ob- 
servers   attended    workshop    sessions    which 
were  devoted  to  the  following  topics  In  con- 
nection with  proposed  demonstration  tactics: 
".November  Washington  Action."  "September 
Cluoago    Action.  "    "September    Washington 
AcUon."   ""August    17  Summer  White   House 
.Action,"'     "October    15th    Vietnam     Morato- 
rium.""   "QI's  and  Vets,"  and  "Third  World.'" 
The  plenary  session  reconvened  during  the 
.Hfterncxjn  of  July  5.  1969  at  wlilch  time  the 
Steering  Committee  Introduced  a  "majoniy- 
mlnority""  resolution  for  approval.  The  Com- 
munist-oriented  Guardian   of   July    12,    1969 
stated  that  the  resolution  was  "vague"  and 
t;ave  ""support"'  to  "all  factions  and  covered 
up    all    political    differences     The   resolution 
said  next  to  nothing  about  the  Chicago  dem- 
onstration   except   that    negotiations    would 
be  held.  "The  unity  resolution  was  accepted 
with  little  discussion."  The  Conference  res- 
olution  agreed   to  endorse  or   assist   in   or- 
ganizing a  series  of  anti-Vietnam  war  action 
projects  commencing  during  the  month  of 
August  and  terminating  with  the  November 
15,  1969  demonstration  in  Washington,  DC. 
The      Conference     resolution      specifically 
adopted  the  following  actions: 

( 1 1  Supjjort  a  mass  march  on  President 
Nixon's  Summer  White  House  at  San  Cle- 
mente.  California  on  August  17,  1969. 


i2i  Endorse  an  enlarged  reading  of  the 
war  dead""  demonstration  in  WashlngUm 
D  C    in  early  September   1969. 

i3i    Support  plans  of  the   Vietnam  Mor.- 
torliim    Committee    for    a    "moratorium 
campuses""   on   October    16,    1969. 

i4i  Support  the  September  27.  1969  den;- 
onstratlon  in  Chicago  sponsored  by  SDS  ;:; 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War  and  to  pr.  - 
test  the  trial  of  The  Conspiracy"  scheduled 
to  commence  on  that  day 

(5>  Support  a  "broad  mass  legal"  denv.;  - 
stratlon  around  the  White  House  In  Wa.sl,- 
Ington.  DC  on  November  15.  1969  which  w;  ; 
Include  a  march  and  rally  In  other  areas  r 
the  city  An  associated  demonstration  wi;. 
be  planned  for  the  same  date  on  the  Wf 
Coast 

The    Conference    agreed     to    form     a     b,- 
cameral    organiznion    to    effectively    lauiu 
the   Chicago   and    Washington    actions     Tv.  i 
Cj-Chalrnien  and  two  project  directors  wer- 
designated  tJ  be  refp:uislble  for  the  Chlcae 
demonstration  slated  for  .September  27.  19(3< 
They   were     Sidney  Lens  and  Douglas  Dowc 
C.i-Chalrman:  and  Renard  iRennlei   C   Da\; 
and  Sylvia  Ku-.hncr,  Pr.:>ject  Directors.  Wit;i 
leipect   to   the  Wasiilngton  action  schedulf  i 
for    November    15.    1969.    the    Conference   ^. - 
lected  Sidney  Feck  and  Stewart  Meacham  • 
administer  that  project     Fay  Knopp  and  A!  .• 
Bloom    were    to   be   Project    Directors    In    ;.  , 
effcrt  to  develop  both  the  Chicago  and  Was!  - 
ington    actions   in   a    related    manner.   Dav:  : 
Delllnger  was  selected  by  the  Cleveland  C  ;.- 
ference  to   be  a  liaison  coordinator  betwct; 
both  proposed  demonstrations 

The  Conference  claimed  that  It  selected 
new.  broadly-based"  National  Steerliu- 
Commlttee  of  approximately  iO  indlvldua:, 
to  implement  the  prtigrani  if  action  ""  Pri  r 
to  adjourning,  the  Steering  Commitue 
adopted  a  new  name  for  the  organlzatk:; 
which  was  to  be  responsible  lor  planning  ar.  ; 
directing  the  Fall  demonstrations  It  wa 
designated  the  New  Mobilization  Commltt.. 
t;>  End  the  War  In  Vietnam  However.  In  ac- 
tuality, the  MOBE-oriented  Steering  Con- 
mittee  composed  of  key  MOBE  officials,  slhi- 
ply  decided  to  drop  the  name  National  Mo- 
bilization Committee  and  substitute  a  nev. 
but  similar  title.  Therefore,  the  New  MOBf 
succeede<l  the  old"  National  MOBE  with  th*- 
leadership  of  the  latter  remaining  virtual; 
intact  The  New  MOBE  has  characterized  it- 
self as  a  new  anti-war  coalition"  which  wi:: 
carry  forward  the  wc  rk  of  the  old  Nation,,. 
Mobilization  Committee"  to  affect  the  li;- 
clusion  of  a  wider  .social  base  among  OI" 
high  school  students,  labor,  clergy  and  thirc 
world  communities  "■  It  simply  added  over 
support  from  the  Communist  Party  and  So- 
cialist Workers  Party  to  create  a  united 
front  "  approach. 

Since  the  staging  of  the  NaUonal  Anti- 
War  Conference  in  Cleveland  in  July  196" 
New  MOBE  has  increased  the  Size  of  Its  Steer- 
ing Committee.  It  has  also  Instituted  a  num- 
ber of  organizational  changes  m  pJannlne 
for  the  Fall  demonstrations.  One  such  change 
brought  about  the  withdrawal  of  New  MOBE 
support  for  the  SDS-sponsored  Chicago  ac- 
tion which  was  re-scheduled  from  September 
27  to  October  11,  1969.  New  MOBE  re-sched- 
uled Its  Chicago  action  to  October  25.  1969 
The  reason  for  this  change  was  the  fact  that 
New  MOBE  leadership  felt  apprehension  over 
the  SDS  project  which  they  deemed  fool- 
hardy and  destined  for  a  collision  course 
with  the  Chicago  Police  Department.  In  ef- 
fect. New  MOBE  viewed  that  its  participa- 
tion In  such  an  "adventurous"  project  of 
outright  confrontation  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  both  New  MOBE  and  the  entire  anti- 
war movement  at  this  time. 

An  evaluation  of  the  Conference  by  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party  provided  a  revealing 
Insight  Into  the  effectiveness  of  the  Con- 
ference  from  a  Communist  viewpoint.  The 
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SWP  declared  "  The  attendance  at  the  con- 
lerence.  the  serious  political  debate,  the  pro- 
l-rani  mapped  out  and  the  spirited  note  on 
which  the  .sessions  ended  offer  every  prom- 
,e  that  the  anti-war  movement  is  on  the 
rt.rtd  to  one  of  the  biggest  things  this  coun- 
•r'.  has  even  seen  " 

The  distinguished  Senators  and  Congress- 
ir.en,  TV  commentHtnrs.  newsmen,  colum- 
iists.  prolesRors  and  others  who  have  de- 
-cribed  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  as  '  respon- 
Mble  dissent"  have,  in  fact  lent  Moratorium 
V  ha  lever  "responslblMty"  it  has  In  most 
c.tses.  they  have  acted  from  the  laudable 
oHsire  for  peace  but  without  first  checking 
the  facts  Tliey  have  failed  to  ask  the  key 
Question.  "What   kind  nf  peace"'"' 

N'orth  Vietnam's  Prime  Minister.  Pham 
Van  Dong,  has  no  Illusions  He  knew  pre- 
cisely what  he  was  saying  when  he  addressed 
his  letter  in  support  >>f  the  Moratorium  to 
i  :-  "Dear  .American  Friends" 


FAMILY    PLANNING:     PUBLIC     PRI- 
ORITY   AND   PRIVATE   RIGHT— IV 


Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr.  President.  I  was 
Phased  to  leani  that  the  postponed 
I  if  a  rings  on  S  2108  by  the  Subcommittee 
o  i  Health,  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
..:id  Public  Welfare,  have  been  resched- 
u.ed  for  E>ecember  8  and  9.  It  is  my  hope 
tiiat  these  hearings,  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  'Mr.  Eagleton),  will 
be  the  chairman,  will  con.stitute  a  major 
■tep  toward  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  comprehensive  national 
family  planning  policy  in  this  country. 

As  these  hearings  will  undoubtedly 
.-how.  it  is  difficult  to  overemphasize  the 
intimate  relation  between  family  size  and 
;>  "verty.  This  important  relationship  wa.s 
convincingly  documented  in  an  excellent 
;i!ticle  written  by  Arthur  A.  Campbell, 
Chief  of  the  Natality  Statistics  Branch  of 
I  lie  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article,  en- 
iitled  "The  Role  of  Family  Planning  in 
•.!ip  Reduction  of  Poverty."  be  printed  in 
"i.e  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
.  .i.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
,:^  follows: 

The  Role  of  Famh-y  Planning  in  the 
Reduction   or   Poverty  • 

(By  Arthur  A.  Campbell  *') 
The  prevention  of  unwanted  births  would 
':aie  a  substantial  economic  impact  on  fam- 
■l.cs  lit-ing  in  poverty.  Using  conservative  as- 
:,mptiona,  the  costs  of  family-planning  pro- 
'.'07715  are  estimated  to  average  $300  to  pre- 
;  cnf  etery  unwanted  birth  that  would  other- 
•cxse  have  occurred.  Over  the  years,  however, 
the  avoidance  of  an   unwanted  child  would 
-air  the  famUy  an  average  of  $8,000  \n  the 
rosts   of    child    care.    It    would   also    enable 
'ouples  to  add  an   average  of  $600  to  their 
i.'iintwi  incomes  over  a  four-year  period  by 
making  it  possible  for  some  of  the  wives  to 
ork.  When  all  of  these  savings  and  added 
■  a-nmgs  are  discounted  to  the  year  in  which 
";c    unwanted    births    were    prevented,    the 
:otal   economic    benefits   average   $7,800   for 
•  ■  ery  $300  spent  on  family -planning  sen-ices. 
The  ratio  of  benefits  to  costs  is  26  to  1. 

INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  major  burdens  of  the  poor  is 
the  large  number  of  children  dependent  on 


them     In    1966.    poor   adults   of   working   age 

.  18-64  1  had  over  twice  as  many  children  to 
provide  for,  on  the  average,  as  did  adults 
with  adequate  incomes/ 

It  IS  clear  from  survey  findings  that  many 
couples  living  in  poverty  do  not  want  as 
manv  children  as  they  have  -  The  degree  to 
which  the  high  fertility  of  the  poor  results 
Irom  restricted  access  to  effective  and  accept- 
able methods  of  contraception  is  not  ac- 
curately known,  but  is  undoubtedly  large 
This  IS  suggested  by  the  widespread  .iccept- 
■uice  by  the  poor  of  family-planning  services 
offered  to  them  through  organized  public 
and  private  programs  Such  programs  are 
~een,  therefore,  as  efforts  to  help  poor  couples 
.ichleve  their  own  family-size  goals  They  are 
not  considered  to  be  a  means  of  reducing  the 
rate  of  growth  of  a  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion or  of  the  total  population  Their  main 
purpose  13  simply  to  offer  to  poor  couples  a 
gre.iter  measure  of  control  over  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  their  own  lives 

So  far.  only  a  small  proportion  of  poor 
couples  who  need  help  in  controlling  their 
fertility  have  been  reached  by  programs  fi- 
nanced bv  private  agencies  or  by  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  This  paper 
presents  national  estimates  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  of  unwanted  fertility  among 
the  poor  and  indicates  the  economic  impact 
that  publicly  supported  family-planning 
programs  may  be  expected  to  have  on  the 
population  living  In  poverty  Although  these 
estimates  are  necessarily  rough,  they  are 
probably  sufficient  to  suggest  the  dimensions 
of  the  problem  and  of  the  efforts  required 
to  solve  it 

The  definitions  of  the  "poor"  and  "near- 
poor""  populations  used  in  this  paper  are 
those  developed  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. These  definitions  take  into  ac- 
count the  family's  total  income,  the  num- 
ber of  people  living  in  the  family,  ■whether  the 
family  is  headed  by  a  man  or  u  woman,  and 
whetlier  or  not  the  family  lives  on  a  fsrm. 
For  example,  a  nonfarm  family  of  four. 
headed  by  a  man.  Is  considered  to  be  "poor  " 
if  the  total  family  Income  in  1965  was  below 
$3,200  and  "near-poor""  if  the  Income  was 
between  $3,200  and  $4,150. 


•  Research  for  this  paper  was  carried  out 
Aprll-Jime.  1967. 

••Arthur  A.  Campbell,  B.A.,  ts  Chief. 
Natality  Statistics  Branch,  National  Center 


THE   DIMENSIONS   Or  THE   PROBLEM 

The  statement  that  the  poor  have  high 
fertility  is.  in  part,  redundant  Because  the 
defijiltion  of  poverty  is  based  upon  both  in- 
come and  number  of  people  in  the  hotisehold. 
the  families  designated  as  "poor  "  or  "near- 
poor"  tend  to  have  more  children  than  other 
families.  This  qualification  is  not  intended 
to  discount  the  importance  of  high  fertility 
as  a  factor  In  perpetuating  poverty,  but  only 
•o  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  poor  will  always  be  high,  assuming 
tliat  we  conUnue  to  use  the  criterion  of  fam- 
ily size  m  defining  poverty.  Even  if  the  pro- 
portion of  people  designated  as  "poor"  and 
■near-poor"  declines  from  its  current  level 
of  25  percent  to  5  percent  of  the  population, 
that  5  percent  will  have  high  fertility— possi- 


for    Health    Statistics.    U.S.    Public    Health 
Service. 

•  These  and  other  estimates  of  the  fertility 
of  the  poor,  near-poor,  and  non-poor  are  de- 
rived from  special  tabulations  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  from  the  Current  Population 
Survey  for  March,  1966.  Poverty  status  has 
been  defined  with  the  use  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration's  criteria,  which  are 
described  in  Mollle  Orshansky,  "Who's  Who 
Among  the  Poor:  A  Demographic  View  of 
Poverty,'"  Social  Security  Bulletin,  (July, 
1965)." 

■  Pascal  K.  Whelpton,  Arthur  A.  Campbell, 
and  John  E.  Patterson.  Fertility  and  FamUy 
Planning  in  the  United  States.  Princeton. 
New  Jersey:  "Hie  Princeton  University  Press, 
1966.  p.  243. 


bly  even  higher  than  the  fertility  of  today's 
25  p«=rcent  Therefore  it  would  not  be  appro- 
priate to  Judge  the  effectiveness  of  publicly 
supported  family-planning  programs  by  fol- 
lowing trends  in  the  {erlllity  of  the  popula- 
tion remaining  in  poverty  In  fact  the  fami- 
lies remaining  In  poverty  may  tend  to  be 
those  that  did  not  participate  in  family- 
planning  programs 

The  approach  taken  here  is  to  estimate  the 
recent  annua!  fertility  of  women  of  child- 
bearing  age  -Aho  were  counted  among  the 
poor  and  near-poor  In  March  1966  and  then 
to  estimate  the  extent  to  ■H'hich  '.he  fertility 
of  these  women  might  have  been  reduced 
by  offering  them  effective  methods  of  contra- 
ception However,  for  the  reason  stated  above. 
this  will  not  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
the  fertility  of  the  women  remaining  in 
poverty  in  future  years  will  be  reduced 
We  intend  only  to  contrast  the  actual  recent 
situation  with  a  hypothetical  situation  in 
which  women  have  adequate  control  of  their 
fertility. 

.According    to    the    estimates    described    in 
.Appenuix  A    poor  and  near-F>oor  women  of 
child-bearing    age     >  15-44    yearsi     had    an 
a-. erage  of  153  births  per  1  000  women  durins 
the  six-year  period  1960-1965    This  compares 
with  a  rate  of  98  fcr  women  in  the  non-poor 
population     Inasmuch    as   the   rate   of   98   is 
consistent   with   an   ultimate  family   size   of 
about  three  children,  on  the  nverage.  and  in- 
asmuch   as    three   is   the   average   number   of 
children  wanted  by  most  Americans,  regard- 
less   of    race    or    economic    stattis.     we    hav«> 
assumed  that  the  poor  and  near-poor  would 
also    have    a    fertility    rate    of    98    births    per 
1  000  women  :/  they  had  the  same  access  to 
cfectne    methods    of    contraception    as    the 
non-poor   In  other  words,  we  do  not  assume 
that   they  would  avoid  all  unwanted   births, 
just  as  the  non-poor  have  not  achieved  per- 
fect control  over  the  fertility.  We  are  simply 
assuming  that  equal  access  to  effective  con- 
traceotlon  would  enable  the  poor  and  near- 
poor  to  be  as  successful  as  the  non-poor  in 
avoiding    unwanted    births.    The    difference 
between  the  actual  fertility  of  the  poor  and 
near-p<X)r  ( 153  births  per  1.000  women  15-44> 
and  the  fertility  of  the  non-pc-xir   t98i    may. 
then,  be  taken  as  a  measure  cf  the  "excess  " 
fertility    of    tlie    poor    and    near-poor.    This 
amounts  to  55  births  per  1. 000  women   15-44 
annually    for    the    perl.:K3    1960-1965 

Assuming  that  the  rate  of  excess  fertility 
continued  at  this  level,  the  8  2  million  poor 
and  near-[xx)r  women  of  reproductive  age 
had  approximatelv  451.000  unwanted  births 
in  1966  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
avoided  This  represents  36  percent  of  all 
births  among  the  poor  and  near- poor  and 
12  percent  of' all  births  in  the  United  Stares. 
Even  granting  some  decree  of  inaccuracy  m 
these  estimates  it  is  evident  that  the  prob- 
lem of  unwanted  childbearing  among  the 
poor  is  one  of  major  proportions 

Although    this    mav    appear    to    be    a   high 
estimate  of  unwanted  childbearing,  it  seems 
to    be    consistent    with    other    evidence     For 
example,  the  1960  survey  cited  above  showed 
that  among  white  married  couples,  the  com- 
bination of  low  educational  attainment  and 
low  income  resulted  :n  severe  excess  fertility: 
if  the  wife  had  not  gone  to  high  school  a-nd 
If  the  husband  earned  less  than  84.000  a  year 
then  39  percent  did  not  want  as  many  chil- 
dren   as    thev   already    had  '    In   addition   to 
such  couDles,  one  would  have  to  consider  the 
higher   rales   of   excess   fertility    among   poor 
Negro  married   couples^   and  the  high  levels 
of  illegitimate  fertility  among  the  poor 


'^mong  women  interviewed  in  1960.  white 
wives  wanted  an  average  of  3  3  children,  and 
nonwhite  wives  wanted  an  a  verage  of  2  6 
See  itiJd  ,  p  44 

'ibid.,  p.  248. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  361-369. 
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PROBLEMS   or  TIMING 

The  problem  of  fertility  control  has  two 
major  aspects:  the  control  of  chlld-spacIng 
and  the  limitation  of  completed  family  size 
Although  major  attention  has  focussed  on 
the  problem  of  large  families  and  excess  fer- 
tility, as  dlscuaeed  In  the  preceding  section, 
the  problem  of  adequate  child-spacing  may 
be  of  greater  strategic  importance  for  poor 
couples.  Freedman  has  shown  that  early 
chlldbearlng  and  close  spaclni;  of  births  arp 
serious  obstacles  in  young  couples'  efforts  to 
improve  their  economic  position  "The  burden 
of  UK)  many  children  tnci  soon  can  be  so 
heavy  that  the  co\iple  never  manages  to  pro- 
vide .adequately  for  themselves  or  their 
children 

Also,  the  fallvire  to  ad^ipt  effective  rertil- 
Ity-control  measures  early  In  marriage  mav 
adversely  affect  the  couple's  ability  to  limit 
the  total  number  of  children  they  eventually 
have  A  1960  survey  .showed  that  among  18 
39-year-old  white  wives  with  little  education 
la  major  component  of  the  poverty  group  i  . 
32  percent  had  borne  more  children  rh.tn 
they  or  their  husbands  wuited.  and  half  of 
these  (or  15  percent  of  the  total  i  had  f.iUed 
to  use  contraception  before  they  had  more 
Children  than  they  wanted.  It  Is  clear  from 
this  and  other  research  that  It  is  Important 
to  begin  efforts  to  control  fertility  early  m 
the  oWldbearlng  period. 

Th»  Importance  of  child  spacing  Is  em- 
phasized here,  because  many  of  the  publicly 
supported  family-planning  programs  now 
in  operation  first  reach  the  mother  when  she 
Is  m  the  h06plt,il  to  give  birth  to  a  child. 
Although  there  are  many  good  reasons  lor 
taking  lUlvantage  of  the  maternity-ward  set- 
ting, there  should  be  additional  progr:uns  to 
reach  the  potential  mother  before  she  h.is 
her  first  child  In  a  very  real  sense,  it  may  be 
more  importiint  to  delay  the  first  child  than 
to  prevent  the  seventh. 

The  timing  of  the  first  birth  Is  of  crucial 
strategic  importance  In  the  lives  of  young 
women,  because  the  need  to  take  care  of  a 
baby  limits  severely  their  ability  to  take  ad- 
vantivge  of  opportunities  that  might  ha\e 
changed  their  lives  for  the  better.  In  this 
regard,  the  problems  posed  by  births  to  un- 
married women  are  especially  serious  The 
girl  who  .las  an  Illegitimate  child  at  the  age 
of  16  suddenly  has  90  percent  of  her  life's 
script  written  for  her.  She  will  probably  drop 
out  of  school;  even  if  someone  else  in  her 
family  he;p8  to  take  care  of  the  baby,  she 
will  probably  not  be  able  to  find  a  steady 
Job  that  pays  enough  to  provide  for  herself 
and  her  child;  she  may  feel  Impelled  to  marry 
someone  she  might  not  otherwise  have 
chosen.  Her  life  choices  are  few,  and  most  of 
them  are  bad.  Had  she  been  able  to  delay 
the  first  child,  her  prospects  might  huve 
been  quite  different,  assuming  that  she  would 
have  had  opportunities  to  continue  her  edu- 
cation, improve  her  vocational  skills,  find  a 
Job,  marry  someone  she  wanted  to  marry,  and 
have  a  child  when  she  and  her  husband  were 
ready  for  it.  Also,  the  child  would  have  been 
born  under  quite  different  circumstances  and 
might  have  grown  up  in  a  stable  family  en- 
vironment. 

Although  It  Is  not  possible  to  estimate  ac- 
ctxrately  the  level  of  illegitimate  fertility 
among  the  poor,  it  appears  to  be  on  the  order 
of  16  percent  of  all  births  to  poor  and  near- 
poor  women,  compared  with  about  two  per- 
cent for  the  non-poor  The  method  of  pre- 
paring these  estimates  is  presentee,  m  Ap- 
pendix B 

The  estimate  that  16  percent  of  the  births 
to    the   poor   »iui    near-poor    are    illegitimate 


"Ron.ild  Frtedman,  Pinal  Project  Report. 
Economic  Siiitus.  Unemployment,  and  Family 
Growth,"  Soci.il  Security  Administration 
Proje.",  No.  107  03-043  and  continuation 
Project  No   107iCli   4  083  (mimeographed). 

•"  Whelpton  et  al.,  op.  cif  ,  p.  248. 


seems  somewhat  low  In  view  of  other  evi- 
dence Data  from  the  Census  Bureau's  survey 
of  March,  1966.  show  that  among  children 
under  18  who  are  living  with  women  of  re- 
productive age  (In  moet  cases,  their  moth- 
ers) 23  percent  are  In  female-headed  house- 
holds. Not  all  of  these  households  are  headed 
by  unmarried  women,  but  many  of  them  are. 
(The  comparable  proportion  for  children  not 
(X)unted  among  the  poor  or  near-poor  is  only 
three  percent  )  However,  even  If  16  percent 
Is  a  low  estimate  of  illegitimacy  for  poor  and 
near-poor  births.  It  cannot  be  very  low  if  the 
maximum  possible  estimate  is  21  percent,  as 
indicated  in  Table  B- 1  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

The  proportions  Illegitimate  for  the  poor 
and  near-poor  in  Table  B-1  are  consistent 
with  rates  of  approxlmatelv  6fl  illegitimate 
births  per  1.000  unmarried  women  l!>-44 
years  of  age  annually,  compared  with  eight 
per  1.000  for  women  who  are  not  Included  In 
either  of  the  poverty  groiips  This  level  of 
illegitimate     fertility    implies     that,    among 


the  poor  and  near-poor,  approximately  18 
percent  of  the  girls  hB\e  had  an  illegitimate 
birth  by  the  time  they  reach  their  twentieth 
birthday.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  sucli 
estimates  are  based  on  slim  and  fragmentarv 
evidence.  They  are  cited  simply  to  suggest 
the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  problems  rf 
fertlltly  control  among  the  poor  and  near- 
poor. 

rERTItrTY-RELATED      CHARACTERISTICS      OF      TUT 
POOR    AND    NEAR -POOR 

In  order  to  estimate  the  number  of  per- 
sons that  might  be  served  In  publicly  sup- 
ported family-planning  programs,  we  need 
some  Information  about  <-haracterlstlo6  al- 
fectlng  exposure  to  the  risk  of  conception— 
particularly,  the  age  and  marital  statu.";  c;f 
the  women  in  the  childbeiu-lng  years  of  life 
In  addition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  estimate 
the  prevalence  of  reproductive  impairment,', 
in  the  population  and  the  number  of  women 
who  do  not  need  to  use  contrEiceptlon  be- 
cause they  iire  pregnant  or  trying  to  conceive 


TABLE  1. -NUMBER  OF  WOMEN   15  TO  44  YEARS  OF  AGE.  BY  AGE  AND  POVERTY  STATUS.  UNITED  STATES,  1966 


Aje 


Total  (esideni 

population  I 

(July  1,  19«6) 


Nonlnstituttonal  population  (March  1966)  ■ 


Total 


Poor  and 
near-poor 


Poor         Near-poor 


Number  o(  women: 

15to44 39,512.000 

15  10  19          8,806,000 

20  10  24          6.981,000 

25  10  29         , 5,840,000 

30  10  34          „ 5,527.000 

35  10  39  ...  ,.  5,987.000 

40  to  44 6,371,000 

Percent  distributions  by  age 

15  10  44  100.0 

15  to  19 22.3 

20  to  24 17.7 

25  10  29 14.8 

30  to  34 ., 14.0 

35to39 ...  15.2 

401044 16.1 


39.  076.  000         8.  208.  000 


5,  657.  000 


8. 605.  000 
6.881.000 
5.761.000 
5.510.000 
5. 988,  000 
6.333.000 


?.  091,000 
1.385,000 
1.249.000 

1.264.  ono 
1.188.  OOO 
1.032.000 


31 


516.000 
920.  000 
869.  000 
855. 000 
797.000 
701.000 


2.551.000 

'575.000 
465.  000 
380. 000 
409.  000 
391,000 
331.000 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


22.0 
17.6 
14.7 
14.  1 
15.3 
16.2 


25.5 
16.9 
15.2 
15.4 
14.5 
12.6 


26.8 
16.3 
15.4 
15.1 
14.  1 
12.4 


22.5 
18.2 

14  9 
16.0 

15  3 
13.0 


21.1 
17.8 

14,6 
13.8 
15  6 
17.2 


'  I)  S   Bureau  ol  the  Censu<;.  cuitent  population  report";,  ■;eties  P-25,  No,  352.  Nov.  18.  1%6.  p.  15. 

Derived  irom  special  tabulations  by  Bureau  ol  the  Census  Irom  ihe  Current  Population  Survey  tor  March  1966. 

fstimated  from  tabulations  showing  aae  groups  14  to  17  and  18  to  19  lot  the  female  population  It  was  assumed  that  Ihe  propor- 
tion of  14  to  '.7. year-old  women  who  were  age  14  was  the  same  in  each  component  ot  the  nonmstitutional  population  as  il  was  n 
the  total  resident  population    25.7  percent. 


TABLL  2. 


-ESTIMATED   NUMBER  OF  WOMEN   15  44  YEARS  OF  AGE.  BY   MARITAL  STATUS  AND  POVERTY  STATUS 
UNITED  STATES.  NONINSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION.  MARCH  1966 


Number  o(  women 

15-44" 

Percen 
Total 

t  dislribut 

Poor 
ani) 
near- 
poor 

ion  by  marital  st 

riear- 
Poor       poor 

atus 

Marital  stalus 

Total 

Poor  and 
near-poor 

Poor 

Near-poor 

Other 

Olher 

Total 

..  39.076,000 
16,621,000 

8. 208  000 

5.  657.  000 

2,551.000 

30  868.  000 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Married 

5.201,000 

3.  423,  000 

1.778.000 

21.420,000 

68.1 

63.4 

60.5 

69.7 

69.4 

Husband  present 
Husband  absent 

24  735.000 
1.886,000 

4  122.000 
1.079  000 

2,  528.  000 
895  000 

1 , 594  000 
184  000 

20,613,000 
807.  000 

63  3 
4  8 

50.2 
13.1 

44.7 
15.8 

62.5 
7.2 

66.8 
2.6 

Separated 

Oltier       .,  . 

..     1.031.000 
855.000 

382  'MO 

1   1.194  iioO 

10  981  000 

601,000 
478.000 

507  000 
388. 000 

94  000 
90,  000 

430,  000 
377.  000 

2.6 
2.2 

7.3 
5.8 

9.0 
6.9 

3.7 
3.5 

1.4 
1  2 

Widowed 
Ouorced 
Never  married 

178  000 

420  000 

2  409, 'JOG 

139  000 

326  COO 

1.768.000 

39  000 

94  000 
641,000 

204  000 

674  000 

8,  572,  000 

1,0 

2,8 

28.1 

2.2 

5.1 

29.3 

2.5 

5.8 

31.3 

1.5 

3.7 

25.1 

.7 

2.2 

27.8 

'  Estimated  from  tabulations  showing  age  groups  14  to  17  and  18  to  44  by  marital  stalus  and  poverty  status.  It  was  assumed  thai 
the  proportion  of  14  to  1 /-year-old  women  who  were  age  14  was  the  same  in  each  component  ot  the  iioninstitulional  population  is 
it  was  in  the  total  resident  population   25  7  percent.  It  was  also  assumed  that  none  ot  the  M-year-olds  was  married. 

In  tne  lolal  population   25  percent  ot  Ihe  women  in  this  category  report  a  husband  who  is  in  the  Armed  Forces.  ComparabI ' 
data  are  not  available  tor  the  population  classified  by  poverty  status. 

Source    Derived  from  special  tabulations  by  Bureau  ot  the  Census  from  the  current  population  survey  for  March  1966. 


Table  1  presents  estimates  of  the  number 
of  women  15-44  years  of  age  in  1966  for  the 
poor,  near-poor,  and  non-poor.  Inasmuch  as 
these  estimates  relate  to  the  nonlnstltu- 
tional  population,  comparable  data  are  also 
shown  for  the  total  resident  population  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  used  In  the  com- 
putation of  age-specific  fertility  rates  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  two  populations 
differ  by  only  1.1  percent. 


As  these  data  show,  the  poor  and  near- 
poor  populations  contain  somewhat  higher 
proportions  of  younger  women  (ages  15-19) 
than  does  the  non-poor  population  of  repro- 
ductive age.  The  excess  at  ages  15-19  in  the 
poverty  groupra  is  balan<^ed  by  a  relative 
deficit  at  the  older  chlldbearlng  ages,  40—44. 
These  findings  are  somewhat  surprising.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  definitions  of  the 
poor  and  near-poor  are  selective  of  womea 


Other 


30.  868. 000 

6.514.000 
5.  496.  000 
4.512.000 
4.  246. 00" 
4. 800. 000 
5. 301. 000 


100.0 
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with  relatively  many  children,  one  might 
>iave  expected  a  higher  proportion  of  older 
women  in  the  two  poverty  groups.  However, 
this  Is  not  the  case  Instead,  as  lar  as  their 
Hge  distributions  are  concerned,  the  poor  and 
near-poor  have  a  greater  potential  for  future 
chlldbearlng  than  the  non-poor. 

Table  2  shows  the  widespread  extent  of 
marital  Instability  among  the  poor  and  near- 
poor.  The  proportion  of  women  in  the  model 
marital  status  for  our  society  (married,  hus- 
D.uid  present)  is  only  45  percent  for  the 
juior,  62  percent  for  the  near-poor,  and  67 
percent  for  the  non-poor.  The  proportions 
'  f  women  who  have  been  married  but  are  no 
:,.nger  living  with  a  husband  are  24  percent 
•iir  the  poor.  12  percent  for  the  near-poor. 
and  only  five  percent  for  the  non-poor.  Thus. 
•  ne  disruption  of  marital  ties,  for  whatever 
'pasun.  is  nearly  five  times  as  common  among 
the  poor  as  among  the  non-poor.  Poor  and 
luar-poor  women  are  more  likely  to  have  been 
widowed,  divorced,  separated,  or  simply  living 
.^part  from  their  husbands  than  non-poor 
•',  (inien 

It  is  difficult  to  Judge  how  the  greater 
marital  instabllltv  among  the  poor  and  near- 
poor  atfccts  their  fertility.  It  may  reduce  their 
exposure  to  sexual  Intercourse,  relative  to 
that  among  the  non-poor.  However,  the  re- 
duced exposure  due  to  smaller  proportions 
married  and  living  with  a  husband  may  be 
compensated  for  by  irregular  sexual  unions. 
This  conclusion  is  consi.stent  with  the  Infor- 
mation on  Illegitimacy  presented  earlier.  On 
t.alance.  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
poor  and  near-poor  have  a  substantially  lower 
(xposure  to  the  risk  of  conception  than  the 
i.on-poor  It  may  be  somewhat  lower,  but 
the  difference  is  probably  not  great. 

Estimates  of  the  proportion  of  women  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  conception  in  any  popu- 
lation are  necessarily  rough  For  present  pur- 
poses, it  has  been  as.sumed  that  all  married 
■.vomen  are  at  risk  and  50  percent  of  the  un- 
married. This  yields  an  estimate  of  82  percent 
uf  the  number  of  the  poor  and  near-poor 
women  15^4  years  of  age  This  estimate  is 
intended  to  include  women  who  are  regularly 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  conception  as  well  as 
•hose  who  are  only  occasionally  exposed  " 
Tlie  prevalence  of  sterility  among  the  poor 


■The  estimate  that  50  percent  of  the  un- 
inarried  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  conception 
.s  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  monthly 
risk  of  conception  i  "fecundabllity")  for 
■.vamen  rejiularly  engaged  in  intercourse  is  2. 
If  tlie  proportion  of  unmarried  women  hav- 
ing a  birth  in  any  given  year  is  6  8  percent 
see  the  preceding  section  of  this  report), 
•hen  approximately  eight  percent  were 
ireananl  during  the  year  lallo-wing  for  15- 
percent  fetal  wastage).  Assuming  eipht  i>er- 
cent  preenant  and  a  fecundabllity  of  .2.  the 
proportion  of  women  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
conception  must  have  been  at  least  8.6  per- 
cent, assuming  that  none  of  them  used 
contraception.  If  60  percent  of  those  en- 
izaglng  in  intercourse  did  use  contraception, 
however,  then  12.7  percent  must  have  been 
engaged  in  intercourse  regularly.  If  we 
further  assume  that  sexual  tmlon  was  less 
regular  among  the  unmarried  than  the  mar- 
ried, the  proportion  of  all  unmarried  women 
engaging  in  intercourse  is  some  multiple  of 
12  7  If  we  assume  that  the  frequency  of 
intercourse  among  unmarried  wcmen  is  only 
-'5  percent  of  that  among  married  women, 
then  the  appropriate  multiple  is  4.  This  yields 
an  estimate  of  50.8  percent  of  unmarried 
women  who  have  intercourse  only  occa- 
sionally. The  purpose  of  elaborating  this 
train  of  tenuous  asstunptlons  is  simply  to 
show  that  we  have  to  make  some  fairly  exag- 
gerated assumptions  even  In  order  to  arrive  at 
an  estimate  that  50  percent  of  the  unmarried 
women  have  Intercourse  occasionally.  A  lower 
estimate  would  probably  be  somewhat  more 
defensible. 


and  near-poor  is  probably  similar  to  that  for 
the  general  population.  This  conclusion  is 
based  on  a  reriew  of  the  evidence  for  socio- 
economic cUfferences  in  the  prevalence  of 
fecundltv  Impairments  In  a  1960  study  of 
family  planning.  Although  It  is  true  that  for 
white  couples  the  proportion  of  couples  with 
feciindlty  impairments  is  greater  among  the 
less  educated  iwho  are  more  likely  to  be  poor 
and  near-poor  I ,  it  Is  also  true  that  this  pro- 
ixirtion  is  about  the  same  for  white  and  non- 
white  couples'-  For  present  purposes  it  was 
assximed  that  socioeconomic  differences  in 
the  prevalence  of  sterility  were  too  small  to 
affect  otu-  estimates  substantially  Propor- 
tions sterile,  by  age.  were  obtained  from  a 
smoothed  set  of  percentages  developed  from 
the  survey  data  referred  to  above  and  applied 
to  the  numbers  of  poor  and  near-poor 
women,  by  age.  shown  in  Table  1.  This  yielded 
an  estimate  of  13  percent  sterile." 

In  our  estimate  of  the  need  for  contracep- 
tion among  the  poor  and  near-poor,  we  must 
also  deduct  an  allowance  for  women  who  are 
pregnant  or  seeking  pregnancy.  This  allow- 
ance should  be  consistent  with  the  desired 
fertility  of  the  poor,  rather  than  with  re- 
cent actual  fertility,  if  we  want  the  estimate 
to  reflect  the  number  of  women  who  need 
contraception.  The  assumed  desired  fertility 
rate  of  98  births  per  1.000  women  15-44  years 
of  age  means  that  9.7  percent  of  the  women 
have  a  baby  during  the  year  (a  one-percent 
allowance  has  been  deducted  for  women  who 
have  twins).  Assuming  a  fetal  death  rate  of 
150  fetal  deaths  per  1.000  pregnancies  (this 
represents,  approximately,  known  fetal 
deaths,  but  is  probably  an  underestimate  of 
actual  fetal  deaths),  114  percent  of  the 
women  were  pregnant  during  the  year,  As- 
svimlng  that  each  pregnancy  lasted  eight 
months,  on  the  average  (nine  months  for 
full-term  babies  and  three  months  for  fetal 
deaths),  then  two-thirds  of  these  women 
were  pregnant  at  any  one  time  during  the 
year  and  would  not  be  in  need  of  con- 
traceptive services  at  that  time  This  gives 
us  an  estimate  of  7.6  percent  who  do  not 
need  contraceptive  services  because  of  preg- 
nancv. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  proportion  of 
women  who  are  trying  to  get  pregnant  at 
any  one  time,  because  the  time  it  takes  to 
conceive  varies  considerably  from  couple  to 
couple.  Con.sequently,  the  distribution  of 
conception  waits  is  quite  skewed.  As  a  rough 
approximation,  let  us  assume  that  it  takes 
.in  average  of  six  months  to  conceive  (ex- 
cluding two  months  for  the  puerperal  pe- 
riod )  .  If  1 1  4  percent  of  women  become  pree- 
nant In  any  one  year  (which  Is  consistent 
with  the  assumptions  in  the  precedlne  para- 
graph) .  then  half  that  proportion,  or  5.7  per- 
cent, are  trying  to  get  pregnant  at  any  one 
Time  and  have  no  need  for  contraceptive 
services. 

In  summary,  the  alloa-ance  for  current 
pregnancies  is  asstimed  to  be  76  percent, 
and  the  allowance  for  women  trying  to  con- 
ceive is  5  7  percent.  Together,  these  propor- 
tions add  to  an  allowance  of  13  percent 
I  rounded)  who  will  not  need  contraception 
at  any  one  time  because  of  a  desired  con- 
ception. 

The  estimate?  presented  in  this  section 
have  been  brought  together  'n  T.-b'.e  3.  Tl-.ey 
show  th.'.t  at  liny  given  time,  there  are  near- 
ly 4.6  million   women  among  the   pMr  and 


near-poor  who  tieed  contraception-'  This 
may  be  considered  a  high  estimate  of  the 
number  of  women  who  need  to  have  family- 
planning  services  made  available  to  them  in 
public  clinics,  because  some  of  the  couples 
among  the  poor  and  near-poor  are  able  to 
exercise  satisfactory  control  over  their  fer- 
tility. However,  even  these  couples  do  not 
have  the  same  access  as  the  non-poor  to 
the  more  effective  and  acceptable  methods  of 
contraception,  particularly  the  pill  and  the 
loop  So.  simply  in  order  to  equalize  the  ac- 
cess of  the  poor  and  near-poor  to  modern 
methods  of  contraception  under  medical  sup- 
ervision, it  is  appropriate  to  try  to  make  con- 
traceptive services  available  to  all  who  may 
need  and  want  them 

TABLE  3.-ESTIMATED  fvUMBER  OF  POOR  AND  NEAR-POOR 
WOMEN  13-44  VEAkS  OF  AGE  WHO  '<tEO  CONTRACEPTIVE 
SERVICES.  UMTED  STATES.  MARCH  1966 


Whelpton  et  al  .  op.  at.,  pp    158  and  352. 

"This  is  consistent  with  the  proportion  of 
couples  classified  as  "definltelv  sterile"  and 
•probably  sterile"  In  the  1960  study  cited 
above.  It  does  not  include  an  allowance  for 
the  less  severe  Impairments  found  among 
those  classified  as  "possibly  sterile"  and  'pos- 
sibly fecund"  In  this  study,  because  the 
women  in  these  two  categories  sUll  need  con- 
traception, even  though  their  risk  of  concep- 
tion Is  belo'w  normal. 


Item 


Number  ol 
women 


Percent 


Total.     ......   

Deductionsi 

'>ot  exposed  to  nsk. 
Steiile    - 

Pregnant  or  trying  to 
conceive.. .    - 
All  deductions  . 
Remainder  who  need  contra- 
ception      -  - 


8. 208. 000 


100 


1.477.000 
1.067.000 

18 
13 

1.067.000 
3.611.000 

13 
44 

4,  b97,  000 

56 

THE     POTENTIAL    IMPACT    OF    FAMH-V-PLANNING 
SERVICES 

In  order  to  help  poor  and  near-poor 
couples  avoid  451  000  unwanted  births  per 
vear.  famllv-plannlng  services  would  have  to 
be  provided  for  4.597  000  wt^men  according 
to  the  estlmate-i  p.-esented  in  the  preceding 
sections  Thus,  lor  every  unwanted  birth 
prevented,  contraceptive  services  would  have 
to  be  provided  :or  an  averace  ol  10  2  women 
For  the  purpose  uf  making  rough  estimates. 
It  will  be  .sufficient  to  round  this  estimate  to 
len 

How  much  would  thi.s  cost^  The  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  has  estimated  the 
costs  of  subsidized  lamily-plannmg  services 
at  between  $20  and  $25  per  patient  per  year  - 
'^s  a  conservative  estimate,  we  have  assumed 
a  higher  cost  of  S30  When  multiplied  by 
ten.  this  gives  us  an  annual  estimate  of  S300 
for   cverv   unwanted   birth    avoided 

The  prevention  of  an  unwanted  birth  has 
two  inajor  economic  benefits.  First,  it  avoids 
the  cost  of  providing  :or  all  additional  child 
m  the  lamllvi   second,  :t  may  enable  the  po- 


TMs  comp.^res  with  an  estimate  of  5,3 
million  wcmen  m  need  of  "•■•"^^P-';;'^,,^^- 
rived  bv  Planned  Parenthooa--Wiorld  Popula- 
tion iPPWPi.  To  arrive  at  Its  estimate. 
PPWP  uses  the  Drvfoo;-Polgar  formula  lor 
estimating  crmmv.nitv  need  i;'^i«^'|;;P'.'"- 
nm"  services  (described  m  F  S  Jaffe.  Fl- 
.  -.-"-m-'  Fimllv  P'.annms  Services'  ■  Amr-- 
\can  journal  6l  Public  Health.  56  6  (June. 
iciGSi  P  917.  io:tnote  3i.  a^  applied  to  a 
special  tabulation  by  the  Census  Bureau  of 
the  ch.iracterlstics  of  women  aged  18-44  Uv- 
uvy  in   poverty   and   ne.u-poverty   in  March, 

Th?  methods  of  pstimail:n  embodied  ^n 
t'ae  Drvfoos-Polear  torniuia  nd  in  this  pa- 
per are  basiciUv  similar,  although  the  as- 
sumptions differ.  For  the  p'.irposc  of  plan- 
ning services  .it  the  present  time,  when  ;pw- 
er  than  me  million  women  are  belne  reached 
bv  public  and  private  progr-.ms.  the  differ- 
ence between  4  6  and  5,3  nv.lli-.n  is  not  con- 
sidered serious 

••- "Famllv  PlanninK  and  Infant  Mortality: 
An  Analvsls  of  Priorities"  A  Repcrt  hy  the 
Department  of  Program  Planning  and  De- 
velopment and  Department  cf  Research. 
Planned  Parenthood-World  Papulation.  New 
York.  June  1967     niimeoeraphed) ,  p.  4. 
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t«ntlal  mother  to  earn  money  to  mippl»- 
ment  the  family's  Income. 

The  coBta  of  supporting  a  child  vary  with 
the  number  of  children  already  in  a  family 
and  the  level  of  support  choeen  as  the  cri- 
terion of  poverty  Using  the  Social  Security 
Administration's  Index  based  on  1986  In- 
come for  a  family  of  Ave  (husband,  wife,  and 
three  children),  an  additional  family  mem- 
ber adds  »470  to  the  annual  Income  required 
to  avoid  being  classified  as  poor,  and  $606 
to  avoid  being  classified  as  near-poor  In 
order  to  preseat  a  conservative  estimate  of 
the  costs  of  raising  a  child,  we  have  chosen 
the  lower  of  these  two  figures. 

The  costs  avoided  by  preventing  an  "ex- 
cess" birth  are  avoided  not  only  this  year, 
but  also  in  future  years.  Therefore,  the  costs 
avoided  extend  throughout  the  years  the 
child  would  have  been  In  the  home.  Assum- 
ing that  the  child  would  have  remained  In 
the  home  until  his  eighteenth  birthday  and 
assuming  that  94  4  percent  of  the  children 
would  survive  t»  that  age  ( an  estimate  based 
on  nonwhlte  mortality  for  1964),  the  total 
amount  of  money  saved  for  every  unwanted 
birth  avoided  would  be  $7,986.  In  order  to 
represent  the  economic  Impact  for  the  year 
In  which  the  birth  was  avoided,  the  annual 
savings  have  been  discounted  at  a  rate  of  4 
percent  annually  for  18  years  This  yields  an 
estimate  of  the  $5,617  saved  for  every  $300 
spent  on  family-planning  services  In  any 
given  year  The  ratio  of  the  economic  benefit 
to  the  cost  la  18.7  to  1 

As  noted  earlier,  another  economic  bene- 
fit of  adequate  fertility  control  Is  that  It 
makes  It  possible  for  the  potential  mother  to 
spend  a  longer  time  earning  money  to  sup- 
plement her  family's  income.  Just  how  many 
years  or  months  the  prevention  of  an  un- 
wanted birth  adds  to  the  working  life  of  a 
woman  depends.  In  part,  on  the  availability 
of  day-care  services  for  her  children.  If  such 
services  are  available,  an  unwanted  preg- 
nancy could  Interrupt  the  mother's  employ- 
ment for  only  two  months.  However,  If  they 
are  not  available,  the  interruption  could  last 
until  the  child  begins  school  at  the  age  of 
six.  Since  such  services  are  not  generally 
available,  let  us  assume  that  an  unwanted 
pregnancy  would  make  It  impossible  for  the 
potential  mother  to  work  for  an  average  of 
four  additional  years.  (This  estimate  Is  less 
than  the  maximum  of  six  to  allow  for  the 
possibility  that  some  women  may  have  a 
wanted  child  during  the  period  when  they 
might  have  worked.)  Let  us  further  assume 
that  30  percent  of  the  women  who  avoid  an 
unwanted  pregnancy  would  work,  i  There  is 
little  evidence  on  which  to  base  this  assump- 
tion: the  proportion  is  assumed  to  be  lower 
than  the  41  percent  of  poor  female  heads  of 
households  whd  worked  In  1965)  Using  these 
assumptions,  the  prevention  of  451,000  blrfh"; 
would  enable  135.000  women  to  work  for  four 
years.  If  they  earned  an  average  of  only  $2,00n 
annually  (assuming  that  some  work  part- 
time  and  some  work  full-time),  their  earn- 
ings would  total  88,000  each,  or  $7,260  when 
discounted  to  the  first  year  at  a  rate  of  four 
percent.  Since  only  30  percent  of  the  women 
are  assumed  to  work,  the  additional  earnings 
would  average  $2,178  oer  unwanted  birth 
avoided.  In  this  case  the  economic  benefit 
Is  73  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  $300 
per  unwanted  hdrth  avoided 

In  summary,  the  economic  benefits  of  each 
unwanted  birth  prevented  are  as  follows: 

$5,617  avoided  expenses  for  raising  a  child 
to  age  18. 

$2,178  additional  earnings  for  women  who 
were  enabled  to  work. 

$7,795  total. 

The  total  economic  benefit  Is  26  times 
greater  than  the  cost  of  $300  per  unwanted 
birth  prevented. 

The  necesBarlly  rough  estimates  are  cited 
simply  to  show  that  the  economic  effects  of 
improved  control  over  fertility  are  far  greater 
than  the  cost  of  providing  contraceptive  serv- 


ices to  the  poor.  Probably  no  other  type  of 
program  could  achieve  buch  a  high  ratio  of 
benefits  to  costs.  However,  it  should  be  noted 
that  these  benefits  would  accrue  to  a  limited 
number  of  the  poor  and  near-poor.  For  ex- 
ample, if  It  had  been  possible  to  prevent  the 
461.000  "excess"  births  estimated  for  1966,  a 
total  of  1,804,000  persons  might  have  been 
helped,  assuming  an  average  family  slee  of 
four  persons  ( husband,  wife,  and  two  chil- 
dren). This  Is  only  3.8  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  people  counted  among  the  poor 
and  near-poor.  Of  course,  other  families 
would  be  helped  In  future  years,  and  the 
eventual  proportion  of  people  benefiting 
from  family-planning  services  would  be 
much  larger  than  the  3.8  percent  affected  In 
any  one  year.  We  can  estimate  the  larger 
proportion  very  roughly  by  assuming  that 
women  15-44  years  of  age  continue  to  be  17 
percent  of  all  persons  in  the  poor  and  near- 
poor  populations,  that  half  of  them  (or  8.5 
percent  of  the  total )  would  have  avoided  one 
or  more  unwanted  children  by  making  use  of 
family-planning  services,  and  that  their  fam- 
ilies eventually  Included  an  average  of  five 
persons:  these  assumptions  imply  that  ulti- 
mately 42  percent  of  the  population  living  In 
poverty  would  have  received  the  economic 
and  other  benefits  of  family-planning  serv- 
ices. Although,  this  estimate  Is  very  rough, 
it  serves  to  indicate  the  limitations  on  the 
benefits  that  family-planning  programs  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  generate.  Although 
there  is  a  great  need  for  adequate  control  oi 
fertility  among  the  poor  and  near-poor,  and 
although  family-planning  programs  repre- 
.sent  a  highly  efficient  way  of  easing  the  eco- 
nomic distress  of  the  poor,  they  are  not  a 
panacea  for  poverty. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  effects  of  ade- 
quate fertility  control,  there  are  qualitative 
benefits  that  may  be  considered  even  more 
injportant.  The.se  are  .summarized  below: 

1:  If  every  child  is  a  wanted  child,  children 
will  be  better  cared  for.  both  physically  and 
emotionally  In  fact,  studies  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in- 
dicate that  family  planning  is  the  most  cost- 
effective  measure  available  to  reduce  infant 
mortality." 

2.  Mothers  will  be  subjected  to  lower  risks 
to  health  if  births  are  not  closely  spaced 

3.  The  assurance  that  another  child  will 
not  come  before  It  Is  wanted  will  help  couples 
plan  other  aspects  of  their  lives  with  more 
confidence.  It  will  reduce  the  feeling  of  hope- 
lessness with  which  many  poor  people  face 
life. 

The  above  facts  are  stated  with  confidence 
Improved  control  of  fertility  Is  virtually  cer- 
tain to  bring  about  changes  in  the  directions 
stated.  In  addition,  there  are  possible  benefits 
about  which  only  speculative  statements  may 
be  made,  given  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge For  example,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  healthier  emotional  environ- 
ment within  the  family  will  reduce  problems 
of  .-chool  discipline,  truancy,  and  Juvenile 
delinquency  Such  benefits  are  not  only 
speculative,  but  one  step  further  removed 
from  the  presumed  cause.  Improved  control 
of  fertility  The  above  listings,  therefore,  are 
confined  to  the  Immediate  and  obvious  effects 
of  adequately  controlled  fertility. 

SUMM.^RY 

The  estimates  presented  in  this  paper  indi- 
cate that  the  problem  of  unwanted  child- 
bearing  is  severe  among  women  living  in  pov- 
erty. Assuming  that  the  levels  of  fertility 
estimated  for  1960-1968  continued  to  prevail, 
the  8.2  million  poor  and  near-poor  women  of 
reproductive  age  had  approximately  451,000 
unwanted  births  In  1966  that  might  have 
been  avoided.  This  represents  36  percent  ol 
all  births  to  poor  and  near-p>oor  women  and 
12  percent  of  all  births  In  the  United  States. 

The     prevention     of     ui.wanted     births 


"  Ibid.,  p.  9. 


through  the  provision  of  family-planning 
services  would  achieve  economic  benefits  that 
are  far  greater  than  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
grams. Very  conservative  estimates  show  that 
the  child-care  coats  avoided  by  poor  families 
would  be  at  least  19  times  higher  than  the 
program  costs.  In  addition,  the  ability  to 
space  births  as  desired  would  enable  more 
women  to  work  to  supplement  their  families' 
incomes:  the  resulting  additional  income  Is 
estimated  to  be  at  least  seven  times  greater 
than  the  costs  of  family-planning  programs 
Altogether,  the  economic  benefits  alone 
would  be  at  least  26  times  greater  than  the 
program  costs.  These  estimates  are  necessar- 
ily rough,  but  they  are  sufflclent  to  reassure 
us  that  the  task  of  olTerlng  contraceptive 
services  to  the  poor  Is  worthwhile  from  a 
purely  economic  point  of  view. 

APPENDIX  A.  METHOD  OF  ESTIMATING  THE  FER- 
TILITY or  THE  POOR  AND   NEAR-POOR  IN    1960- 

i9es 

As  a  first  step  in  estimating  the  recent  an- 
nual fertility  of  women  In  poverty  In  1966,  we 
estimated  the  number  of  births  in  the  six- 
year  period  1960-1965  (approximately)  whose 
survivors  were  children  under  six  years  of  age 
in  March.  1966.  This  was  done  for  three 
groups  of  the  1966  population  under  six:  the 
poor,  the  near-poor,  and  all  others.  Then  we 
estimated  the  average  number  of  women  15- 
44  years  of  age  during  the  period  1960-1965 
whose  survivors  were  counted  among  the 
p>oor.  near-poor,  and  all  others  in  1966.  FVom 
the  estimates  of  births  and  women,  fertility 
rates  per  1.000  women  15-44  were  computed 
These  calculations  were  carried  out  sepa- 
rately for  each  color  group.  The  results  are 
shown  in  the  top  panel  of  Table  A-1 

For  our  present  purposes,  the  key  figure  I'? 
the  estimate  of  165  births  per  1,000  women 
15-44  for  the  poor  and  near-poor  combined 
This  estimate  of  165  is  very  probably  infiated. 
because  it  Includes  some  births  In  the  nu- 
merator whose  mothers  are  not  represented 
in  the  denominator.  This  is  because  some  of 
the  children  counted  among  the  poor  and 
near-poor  in  1966  were  not  living  with  their 
mothers  and  their  mothers  were  not  classi- 
fied as  poor  or  near-p>oor.  This  situation  oc- 
curs, for  example,  when  the  mother  of  an 
Illegitimate  child  leaves  the  child  with  the 
child's  grandmother  and  finds  a  Job  in  an- 
other city.  The  mother  might  be  living  alone 
and  have  an  Income  high  enough  to  keep  her 
out  of  poverty,  while  the  grandmother  and 
child  are  both  counted  among  the  poor. 

We  do  not  know  how  common  this  situa- 
tion Is.  and  we  have  little  basis  for  estimat- 
ing its  prevalence.  However,  we  do  know  that 
in  1966,  37  percent  of  nonwhlte  children 
under  18  were  not  living  with  both  parents 
(Data  for  the  nonwhlte  population  are  cited 
here  because  a  majority  of  the  nonwhlte 
population  Uvea  In  poverty.)  Let  us  assume 
that  the  proportion  is  somewhat  smaller  for 
poor  and  near-poor  children  under  six  years 
of  age:  say.  25  percent.  Let  us  further  as- 
sume that  the  most  common  situation  rep- 
resented by  this  proportion  Is  the  absence  of 
the  father:  say.  In  70  percent  of  the  cases 
Then.  30  percent  of  25  percent,  or  7.5  percent 
of  the  children  under  six.  are  not  living  with 
their  mothers.  Therefore,  the  numerator  of 
the  fertility  rate  of  165  Is  inflated  by  7.5  per- 
cent and  should  be  reduced  by  this  propor- 
tion in  order  to  represent  more  adequately 
the  fertility  of  women  currently  classified  as 
poor  and  non-poor.  The  Implications  of  this 
adjustment  are  shown  In  the  second  panel  of 
Table  A-1, 

APPENDIX  B.  METHOD  OF  ESTIMATING  THE  PRO- 
POKTION  OF  ILLECrriMATE  BIRTHS  TO  POOR 
AKD   NEAR-POOR   WOMEN    DtTRINC    1980-1965 

Although  it  Is  not  possible  to  estimate  ac- 
curately the  level  of  Illegitimate  fertility 
among  the  poor,  we  can  set  some  reasonable 
limits  with  the  use  of  national  data  on  Il- 
legitimate births  by  color.  As  a  minimum,  let 
us  assume  that  the  proportion  of  white  and 
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nonwhlte  births  in  1960-1966  that  were  il- 
legitimate was  the  same  for  the  poor  and 
near-poor  as  for  the  nation  as  a  whole:  3.0 
percent  for  white  births  and  23  4  percent  for 
nonwhlte  births.  This  assumption  yields  10.1 
percent  illegitimate  for  the  poor  and  near- 
jx)or  combined.  As  a  maximum,  let  us  assume 


that  all  of  the  Illegitimate  births  In  the 
country  occurred  to  poor  and  near-poor 
women:  this  would  mean  that  21  2  percent 
of  their  births  were  illegitimate.  To  obtain 
a  medium  estimate  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, we  assumed  that  the  proportion  of 
poor  and  near-poor  births  that  were  illegiti- 


mate was  the  average  of  the  minimum  and 
maximum  estimates  for  each  color  group. 
This  yielded  an  estimate  of  15.7  percent  il- 
legitimate for  the  poor  and  near-poor,  or  an 
average  of  189,000  births  annually  for  1960- 
1966,  Details  of  the  estimating  procedure 
are  shown  in  Table  B-1 . 


TABLE  A-l.-ESTIMATEO  FERTILITY  DURING  196(«5  OF  WOMEN  INCLUDED  AMONG  THE  POOR  AND  NEAR-POOR  IN  MARCH  1966.  BY  COLOR:  UNITED  STATES 


Average  number  otwom«n  15  to  44,  ,,...,..      .     ,ocn  it 

Averije  annuel  number  of  births.  196<«5  1  1960-651 Average  annuel  tertility  rate,  1960-65 

Poverty  status  '  T^til  mte  Nonvrhlte  Total  )Whlte  Nonwhlte  Total  White  Nonwhlte 

Preliminary  estimates,  consistent  with  observed  number  ol  children  under  6  years  ol  age  in  March  1966 
Total  ^^377        4.097.000  3, 440, 000  657^000        37,394,000        32,899,000  4,495,000  109.6  104  6  146  2 

poor.dn..;:p.;::.;::;::;::::;.;...::....-T^j^   ^   i:^lK"lif~]|ll    |i    |i     |i 
oth.r:'-'';;;:;;::;;::;::;;;:::;;:::::::::::::  2iri.z  a^;ggg    ^i):z  2i:t^:^  2):i^z  2.\ii:z '^?     ''^-.i 'iv^ 

Revised  estimates,  assuming  that  7.5  percent  of  the  poor  and  near-poor  children  have  mothers  who  were  not  included  emong  the  poor 

and  near-poor  in  March  1966 


Total 4.097,000 

Poor  and  near-poor- 1.205.000 

Poor                    828,000 

Near-poor.:: "7,000 

Other..   .       - 2,892,000 


3,440.000  657,000       37.394,000       32,899,000        4,495,000 


109.6 


104.6 


146  2 


780  000 

487,  000 

293,000 

2.660,000 


425.000 

341,000 

84,000 

232,000 


7,900,000 

5,457,000 

2.443,000 

29, 494,  OOO 


5.544,000 

3, 624,  000 

1,920  000 

27,355,000 


2,356,000 

1,833,000 

523,000 

2,139.000 


152  5 
151.7 
154.3 
98.1 


-.40  7 
134.4 
152.6 
97  2 


180  4 
186  0 
160.6 
108  5 


I  Derived  from  the  number  ot  children  under  6  yeJrs  ol  age  in  March  1966,  assuming  that  births 
during  the  preceding  6  years  had  been  subiected  to  the  same  mortality  rales,  by  color,  as  those 
observed  for  1964  This  implied  that  the  proportion  ol  births  surviving  to  ages  under  6  in  March 
1966  was  97  7  percent  lor  white  infants  and  95.6  percent  (or  nonwhite  infants.  The  resulting  pre- 
liminary estimates  ol  birth  were  reduced  by  1  percent  to  force  them  to  agree  with  national  totals, 
by  color 

■  These  estimates  are  consistent  with  the  average  number  of  women  15  to  44  years  ol  age.  by 
color,  in  the  total  resident  population  ol  the  United  States  during  1960-65  (computed  by  averaging 


estimates  lor  April  1960  and  July  1966.  published  m  Current  Popu'ation  Reports.  Series  P__25. 
No  352)  These  totals  lor  white  and  nonwhite  women  were  distributed  by  poverty  status  according 
to  the  distribution  for  white  and  nonwhite  women  14  to  44  years  of  age  in  March  1966 

Source    Derived  from  special  tabulations  by  Bureau  of  the  Census  from  the  current  population  ^ 
survey  tor  March  1966. 


TABLE  B  1 


-ESTIMATES  OF  ILLEGITIMATE  BIRTHS  DURING  1960-65  FOR  WOMEN  INCl  UDED  AMONG  THE  POOR  AND  NEAR-POOR  IN  MARCH  1966.  BY  COLOR    UNITED  STATES 


Medium  <  estimate 


Minimum  ■  estimate 


Maximum'  estimate 


Poverty  status 


Total 


White 


Nonwhite 


Total 


White 


Nonwhlte 


Total 


Nonwhite 


Total        ...    -  256  000 

Poor  and  near-poor  189  000 

Other-                ...   - 67,000 

Total 

Poor  and  near-poor      --  15  7 

Other 2.3 


Average  annual  number  ol  illegitimate  births 
102,000  154.000  256,000  102,000 


154,000 


256.000 


102  000 


154.000 


63,000 
39.000 


126.000 
28,  000 


122,000 
134  000 


23,000 
79,  000 


99  000 
55,000 


256  000 


;o?  000 


154.000 


6.2 


Percent  of  births  that  are  illegitimate 

6  2 


3.0 


23.4 


3  0 


23 


6  2 


:3.4 


8  1 
1.5 


29  6 
12.1 


10  1 
4  6 


3.0 
3.0 


23  4 
23.4 


13  1 


36  2 


'  Average  ol  minimum  and  maximum  estimates. 

:  Assuming  that  all  groups  have  the  same  proportions  illegitimate,  by  color 


!  Assuming  that  all  illegitimate  births  occur  to  poor  and  near- poor  women. 


INEQUITIES  AND  MISMANAGEMENT 
OF   OEO    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  Colum- 
bus. Ohio.  Dispatch  recently  published  a 
very  interesting  article,  written  by  its 
■Washington  bureau  chief,  Roulhac  Ham- 
ilton, concerning  a  recent  encounter  by 
the  Governor  of  my  State  of  Kentucky 
with  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Gov.  Louie  B.  Nunn  had  come  to 
testify  about  the  ineqtiities  and  misman- 
agement of  the  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  as  he  had  experi- 
enced them. 

However,  when  lie  arrived  he  discov- 
ered that  discussion  of  the  bill  had  al- 
ready been  completed  in  committee.  Ex- 
pressing his  frustration,  as  only  he  could. 
Governor  Nunn  said : 

I  feel  somewhat  like  a  man  who  has  been 
condemned  to  death  and  then  is  allowed  to 
present  evidence  in  his  behalf  only  after  the 
Jury  has  rendered  Ita  verdict. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Akti-Poverty  Fight  Ixjoms  After  Hearing 
( By  Roulhac  Hamilton ) 

Washington, — It  was  one  of  the  most 
unusual  performances  In  the  history  of 
congressional  committee  hearings — and  it 
may  turn  what  already  promised  to  be  a 
furious  floor  fight  In  the  House  into  per- 
haps the  most  bruising  battle  of  this  ses- 
sion, 

"It"  was  the  appearance  before  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  last  Thurs- 
day of  Kentucky's  Republican  Gov.  Louis  B 
Nunn  with  a  bagful  of  documented  charges 
of  political  and  moral  corruption  and  waste 
in  the  anti-poverty  program's  operations. 

What  made  the  performance  one  of  rarity 
wu  that  education  chairman  Carl  Perkins. 
D-Ky.,  after  having  scheduled  hla  home 
state's  governor  for  a  1  p.m.  hearing  had 
ramrodded    through    the    committee    at    a 


morning    session    the    anti-poverty    program 
Bill  Nunn  had  come  to  oppose. 

•■I  feel  somewhat  like  a  man  who  has  been 
condemned  to  death  and  then  Is  allowed  to 
present  evidence  In  his  behalf  only  after  the 
jury  has  rendered  Its  verdict,"  was  the  wa-. 
Nunn  put  It  as  he  opened  hie  testimony  op- 
posing the   als«ady-approved   bill. 

But  while  Nunn's  charges  of  corruption, 
favoritism,  waste  and  mismanagement  in 
anti-poverty  programs  in  the  Blue  Grass 
State  did  liideed  come  too  late  to  affect  the 
committee's  action  In  reporting  extension  of 
the  anti-poverty  program,  his  appearance 
was  not  a  wasted  effort. 

The  poverty  bill  had  been  locked  in  the 
Perkins  committee  since  June  while  tif 
chairman,  ostensibly  seeking  Republican 
support  for  extension  of  the  program  vrtth- 
out  change  as  requested  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, actually  sought  to  put  down 
a  bipartisan  demand  within  the  committee 
for  wholesale  revision  and  reorientation  cf 
the  war  on  poverty. 

But  with  Nunn  about  to  appear  In  opposi- 
tion— armed  with  what  Perkins  knew  would 
be    plenty    of    ammunition    In    the    way    cf 
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provable  charges — the  chairman  managed 
to  rush  the  bill  to  the  floor. 

He  did  so.  knowing  that  his  committee  op- 
ponents- led  by  Influential  Rep  Edith  Green, 
D -Ore  ,  A  skilled  gut-flghter  In  floor  battles, 
and  Rep  William  J  Scherle,  R  -Iowa — would 
w.ige  a  real  fight  on  the  floor  to  amend  the 
bili  to  suit  themselves,  and  probably  would 
succeed. 

App.uently,  Perkln,s  thought  he  had  cut 
the  ground  from  beneath  Nunn  by  ramming 
the  long-delayed  bill  through  so  hiistlly  after 
scheduling  the  governor  s  testimony  But  the 
Perkln'.s  tactic  may  well  have  backfired 

Nunn  Is  nothing  If  not  a  showman,  and  he 
knows  how  to  pre.sent  his  case  to  Its  best  ad- 
vantage. In  addition,  he  and  his  .staff  hai 
done  their  homework 

The  governor  presented  a  forceful  com- 
plaint .vbout  the  manner  m  which  the  pov- 
erty program  h.id  been  operwed  in  his  state 
(and  presumably  in  others)  But  he  didn't 
rest  there — there  were  briefcases  bulging 
with  affld. ivus  from  people  "Inside"  the  pro- 
grams Kentucky  machinery  They  attested 
to  misfeasance  .md  malfeasance,  and  were 
accompanied  Yxy  photographs  demonstrating 
that  bridges  anJ  a.'cess  ro.ids  had  been  built 
with  aiitl-poveny  funds  to  the  nomes  of  nll- 
well  and  yachl  owners  and  with  other  affl- 
davlts  showing  threats,  some  implemented  by 
bombs,  against  those  who  would  criticize  the 
program 

The  Orcnernor  al.so  hid  s<nne  facts  and  fig- 
ures showing  that  maybe  80  per  cent  of  pov- 
erty program  fund^  went  to  salaries  and  ad- 
ministration—  with  only  about  20  per  cent 
havm;  any  direct  be.iring  on  the  poor  .^nd 
In  this  c:jnnection,  he  demonstrated  that 
Chairman  Perlcns'  own  congressional  di.strut 
got  the  lion's  share  of  t'ne  anti-poverty  funds 
allocated  to  Keai'ucky  -  ilthough  the  district 
of  Rep  Tim  Lee  Carter  was  by  fir  the  most 
poverty-stricken 

Niiiin's  testimony  Is  tlie  stuff  of  which 
ammunition  can  be  made  by  the  likes  of 
Edith  Green  and  Bill  Scherle  when  they 
launch  tnelr  efforts  to  transfer  control  of 
anti-poverty  operations  from  the  lederal  gov- 
ernment to  the  states  and  local  governments. 


THE  AFTERMATH  OF  HURRICANE 
CAMILLE 

Mr,  MUSKIE,  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  joined  with  the  ,Junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  *  Mr.  Bayh  >  in  a  letter  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr. 
Randolph  1  in  which  we  asked  him,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  to  schedule  hearings  in  Mississippi 
and  in  Washington  on  the  inadequacy  of 
the  implementation  of  Federal  disaster 
relief  and  the  serious  consequences  of 
that  inadequacy  in  Mississippi  in  the 
wake  of  Jlurricane  Camille.  I  wrote  a  sep- 
arate letter  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man in  which  I  raised  serious  questions 
concerning  the  administration  of  disaster 
relief  in  Mississippi. 

The  chairman  re.sponded  immediately 
and  has  announced  that  hearings  will 
take  place  m  Mississippi  during  the  first 
week  in  January.  This  prompt  decision 
on  his  part  leMects  his  strong  commit- 
ment to  efTective  and  just  relief  assist- 
ance to  the  victims  of  Hurricane  Camille 
and  other  natural  disasters. 

Today,  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  and  the  Southern  Regional 
Council  released  a  report  entitled  "In  the 
Wake  of  Hurricane  Camille:  An  Analy- 
sis of  the  Federal  Response."  The  report 
is  a  well-researched  discussion  of  the  in- 
adequacies of  the  Federal  Government's 
performance  since  the  tragic  events  of 
August  18.  The  report  contains  serious  al- 


legations of  weakness  and  inequities 
in  the  administration  of  disaster  relief, 
and  I  hope  that  the  hearings  to  be  held  in 
January  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  will  thoroughly  investigate  these 
allegations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters and  the  report  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

.November   19.   1969 
Hon    Jennings  R.^ndolph, 
Chairman.     Senate     Committee     an     Public 
Works 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  We  have  received 
your  recent  memorandvim  suggesting  the 
formation  of  a  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Disaster  Relief  In  the  Pvibllc  Works  Commit- 
tee. This  Is  an  excellent  proposal,  and  we 
hope  that  you  will  appoint  the  Subcom- 
mittee   at    your    earliest    opportunity 

We  also  hope  that  the  first  series  of  hear- 
ings held  by  this  Svibcommlttee  will  focus 
on  some  serious  Inadequacies  in  the  linple- 
mentatlon  of  Federal  disaster  relief  and  the 
acute  consequences  of  those  inadequacies 
In  the  several  months  since  Hurricane  Ca- 
mille struck  the  Gulf  Coast 

Several  aspects  of  the  implementation  of 
Federal  disaster  relief  deserve  the  immedi- 
ate atteniuin  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 

1 1 1  There  appears  to  be  no  national  min- 
imum .t.iiidard  of  disaster  relief  by  which 
the  adequacy  of  Federal  assistance  can  be 
measured. 

i2i  The  level  of  Federal  assistance  to  in- 
dividuals Is  often  determined  by  pre-dlsaster 
Income  levels.  In  many  instances,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
has  been  that  it  will  grant  loans  for  the 
reconstruction  of  private  homes  only  to  peo- 
ple who  can  demonstrate  an  ability  to  repay 
and  will  not  grant  a  loan  If  the  home  to  he 
built  exceeds  the  value  of  the  homes  which 
were  destroyed.  -Such  a  policy  Is  Inconsistent 
with  efforts  to  improve  the  living  conditions 
in  a  disaster  area 

i3i  Although  the  Federal  governmerit  i.s 
prepared  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of 
physical  reconstruction  after  a  disaster,  it 
often  delegates  the  care  of  individuals  to 
agencies  such  as  the  Red  Cross  and  cxerci.ses 
little  control  over  their  performance  The 
Red  Cross,  which  handles  virtually  all  per- 
sonal disaster  relief,  seems  to  regard  its 
responslbllUies  as  limited  to  aiding  each 
family  in  accordance  with  Its  earlier  cir- 
cumstances, regardless  of  the  artificial  dif- 
ferentiation which  that  policy  Implies  be- 
tween the  basic  needs  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor 

.^s  you  slated  m  yovir  memorandum,  the 
Senate  conferees  believed  that  there  was  sig- 
nlfic.ini  unfinished  business  remaining  from 
the  consideration  of  this  year's  legislation. 
We  hope  that  the  hearings  which  we  have 
suggested  will  provide  an  immediate  oppor- 
ttinlty  for  the  consideration  of  those  issues. 

We  know  that  you  are  as  concerned  as  we 
are  that  Federal  disaster  relief  activities  be 
committed  Xo  the  improvement  of  the  lives 
of  all  the  people  in  a  disaster  area. 

Therefore,  we  hope  that  the  Special  Sub- 
committee which  you  have  proposed  will  be 
lormed  as  soon  ;is  possible,  and  that  hear- 
ings regarding  the  problems  which  we  have 
outlined  in  this  letter  will  be  its  first  order 
of  business. 

Sincerely. 

Birch  Bayh, 
Eduitno  S.  Muskie. 


November  19.  1969. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph. 
Chairman,     Senate     Committee     on    Public 
Works. 
Dear  Jennings:  Senator  Birch  Bayh  and  I 
have  written  you  today  in  reference  to  yotir 


recent  memorandum  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ptiblic  Works.  We  have  strong- 
ly endorsed  your  proposal  that  a  Sjjeclal  Sub- 
committee on  Disaster  Relief  be  created  in 
the  Committee,  and  we  have  requested  that 
Its  first  order  of  business  be  hearings  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  implementation  of  Federal 
disaster  relief  in  general  and  the  con- 
sequences of  that  inadequacy  in  the  wake  of 
Hurricane  Camille. 

In  addition  to  the  general  questions  raised 
In  our  letter  regarding  the  ^slc  Implementa- 
tion policies  of  Federal  disaster  relief,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  some  serious  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  relative  to  the 
relief  activities  In  Mississippi  in  the  wake  of 
Hurricane  Camille: 

(  1 1  There  are  serious  allegations  that  the 
administrators  of  the  relief  programs  in  Mis- 
sissippi have  been  oblivious  to  the  needs  of 
the  poor  in  the  Gulf  Coast  area.  There  are 
also  serious  allegations  that  relief  efforts  have 
been  distorted  by  discriminatory  practices,  to 
the  detriment  of  residents  in  the  area  and 
in  violation  of  prohibitions  against  such 
practices  in  the  administration  of  Federal 
and  Federally  aided  programs. 

(2 1  Therp  are  allegations  that  the  Go\ - 
ernor's  Emergency  Committee  is  Mississippi, 
which  has  been  delegated  the  administration 
of  $50  to  $60  million  in  Federal  funds  for 
disaster  relief  grants  and  loans  does  not  have 
any  relationship  to  units  of  government  In 
the  disaster  :»rea,  is  not  representative  of  the 
residents  of  the  area  and  has  made  little 
effort  to  determine  the  views  of  those  resi- 
dents. 

I  3 1  According  to  reports  from  tlie  area,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  based  its  distribution  of  trailers  for 
emergency  housing  in  Mississippi  on  policies 
which  seriously  limit  the  access  of  the  poor 
to  the  housing  on  equal  terms.  Although 
HUD  has  the  authority  to  make  all  emer- 
gency iiousing  rent-free,  it  requires  the  poor 
to  pay  up  to  25  percent  of  their  monthly  in- 
come for  rent.  Furthermore.  HUD  has  stipu- 
lated that  applicants  must  own  or  obtain  a 
one-year  lease  for  .i  lot  for  the  trailer,  that 
utilities  will  be  provided  by  the  tenant,  and 
that  trailers  will  be  assigned  to  family  units 
only 

The  foregoing  allegations  raise  serious 
questions  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Fed- 
eral disaster  relief  program  in  Mississippi.  I 
hope  they  can  be  examined  In  any  hearings 
which  consider  the  general  implementation 
of  Federal  disaster  relief. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  S.  Mvskie. 

November  20.    1969 
Hon    Edmu.nd  S    MfSKiE. 
Hon.   Birch  Bayh 

Dear  Ed  and  Birch:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  Wednesday.  November  19.  1069  ex- 
pressing your  approval  of  mv  prripsiil  to  cre- 
ate a  Special  Subcommittee  on  Di?.<bier  Re- 
lief I  am  fully  In  accord  with  your  observa- 
tions regarding  the  need  for  prompt  :ictlon  in 
connection  wnih  the  unfinished  disa^tpr  relief 
legislation  pending  before  the  Committee. 
It  IS  necessary  for  us  to  fully  examine  the 
Federal  effort  In  disaster  relief  work  to  in- 
sure that  programs  we  have  enacted  in  the 
past  are  bringing  the  proper  kinds  and  levels 
of  assistance  to  those  who  suffer  catastrophic 
personal  and  business  losses  as  result  of 
natural  disasters. 

I  believe  that  hearings  in  the  field  as  well 
as  In  Washington  will  be  vital  to  our  under- 
standing of  how  the  Federal  .Agencies  are 
responding  to  their  responsibilities  under  the 
various  statutes  which  have  been  enacted 
This  is  so  especially  with  respect  to  P.L.  91-79 
which  w£is  approved  in  part  because  of  the 
ravages  of  Camille. 

Whether  or  not  the  Special  Subcommittee 
Is  established,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  will  hold  hearings  on  this  subject  in 
Mississippi  probably  during  the  week  of 
January  5,  1870.  I  will  ask  that  you,  Birch, 
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chair  those  hearings  as  you  have  chaired 
,,ur  Committee  hearings  on  disaster  relief 
111  the  past  Of  course.  Ed.  any  assistance 
i\h:ch  vou  can  render  In  connection  with 
:hese  hearings  will  be  appreciated 
W:th  warmest  personal  regards. 

Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

November  20,   1969, 
Hon    Eumvnd  S    Mi'skie, 

Dear  Ed:  Thanks  for  your  letter  supple- 
•  nentlng  the  joint  communication  from  you 
and  Senator  Bayh  Since  he  will  be  respon- 
-ible  for  conducting  the  Committee  hear- 
ings on  the  iubject  of  disaster  relief  and  the 
Federal  response  to  Camille,  I  am  forwarding 
your  letter  to  him  so  that  it  can  be  made 
part  of  his  record  for  the  forthcoming  hear- 
ings, which  I  believe  are  very  necessary  and 
',  erv  Important. 

With  warm  personal  regards, 
Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph. 


In  the  Wake  of  Hurricane  Camille:  An 

Analysis  of  the  Federal  Response 

(By  the  American  FYlends  Ser\ice  Committee, 

the  Southern  Regional  Council) 

THIS  survey:  wht? 
.Americans  have  a  reputation  for  a  warm 
,ind  ready  response  to  the  victims  of  floods, 
Hurricanes,  tornadoes  and  earthquakes.  When 
'uch  disasters  strike,  clothes,  food  and  funds 
pour  out  to  the  suffering  people  from  com- 
munities across  the  land. 

The  immediate  response  last  August  to 
the  victims  of  vicious  Hurricane  Camille  re- 
flected those  generous  and  humane  qutJltles, 
Camille  was  a  storm  of  unprecedented  force, 
with  winds  that  traveled  200  miles  an  hour 
and  waves  that  reached  over  30  feet.  As  she 
!ut  the  Gulf  Coast  areas  of  Louisiana,  Mlsels- 
>ippl  and  Alabama,  she  killed  at  least  250 
people  and  brought  immeasurable  suffering 
and  loss  to  hundreds  of  thousands  more. 
There  was  a  nationwide  outpouring  of  mate- 
rial aid  and  offers  of  assistance  to  CamlUe's 
MCtlms.  Observers  present  In  the  Immediate 
wake  of  the  storm  witnessed  countless  acts 
of  heroism  and  service  on  the  part  of  private 
Citizens  and  public  officials.  The  magnitude 
of  the  federal  effort  in  reaction  to  the  dev- 
astation of  Camille  was  probably  unprece- 
dented. 

Despite  all  this  human  concern  and  these 
vast  resources,  our  national  response  to  the 
victims  of  Camille  was,  and  continues  to 
be,  sadly  Inadequate.  There  were  serlotis  in- 
equities in  the  Immediate  relief  of  suffer- 
ing and  there  are  now  serious  weaknesses  In 
the  planning  for  long  range  reconstruction 
of   the  areas  affected. 

Why?  Why.  with  the  immediate  concern, 
resources  and  open-handed  response  to  need, 
should  a  coalition  of  Mississippi  anti-poverty 
and  civic  action  groups  have  to  report  one 
month  after  Camille  struck  that  "many 
people  on  the  Gulf  Coast  are  still  surviving 
in  squalid  conditions,  doubling  up  in  neigh- 
lior's  houses  which  are  damaged  and  which 
lack  adequate  sanitation  facilities"  and  that 
for  lack  of  adeqviate  information  about  their 
rights  many  people  were  being  victimized  by 
uuicrupulous  land  development  specula- 
tors and  contractors? 

And  whv,  one  month  later  still,  should  the 
fame  group  of  local  citizens  have  to  tele- 
graph the  Red  Cross  about  lack  of  adequate 
relief  services  for  poor  people? 

Why  should  a  team  of  private  agency  ob- 
servers report  that  as  of  late  September  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  people  in  the  nine  or 
ten  county  area  of  Mississippi  affected  by 
the  storm"  were  still  suffering  from  inade- 
quate access  to  food  or  facilities  where  food 
could  be  prepared  or  stored;  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate transportation  and  communication; 
a  serious  lack  of  knowledge  about  where  to 
go  among  the  maze  of  private  and  public 


agencies  purporting  to  help  families  and  in- 
dividuals-and  an  excess  of  rumors  regarding 
food,  housing  loans,  and  other  forms  of 
help— rumors  which  tended  to  deter  people 
from  finding  solutions  to  their  problems'' 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
and   the   Southern   Regional   Council:    with 
important     assistance     from     staff     of     the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund 
and  many  individuals  and  organizations  in 
Mississippi,    searched    lor   answers   to    these 
questions.  The  report  which  follows  Is  a  sum- 
mary of  our  major  findings  and  rec^mmenda- 
tions.  It  IS  our  hope  that  a  penetrating  look 
at   the  response   to  Hurricane   Camille   may 
bring   additional    action    now   to   meet    con- 
tinuing urgent   needs  and  that   it    may   also 
bring  some   further   understanding  of  what 
lies    behind    the    nation's    inabilltv    to    cope 
well  v,lth  the  consequences  of  such  disasters 
Our  release  of  this  report  is  based  on  the 
expectation     of    enlightened     responsiveness 
from  those  who  control  the  resources  needed 
to  solve  the  real  and  painful  problems  found 
in    the    aftermath    of    a    disaster    such    as 
Camille.  ^      ,„ 

In  the  week  following  Hurricane  CamlUe, 
we  sent  a  lone  observer,  familiar  with  the 
area,  on  a  trip  across  the  Gulf  Coast  and 
into  some  o!  the  inland  towns.  On  the  basis 
of  his  report,  we  queried  federal  officials  as 
to  the  exact  nature  of  their  responslbUitles 
and  about  the  resources  available  for  meet- 
ing some  of  the  needs  described.  In  mid- 
September,  a  team  of  four  spent  three  weeks 
In  the  affected  area— primarily  in  Mississippi, 
but  also  in  neighboring  states  lilt  by  the 
hurricane,  Thev  travelled  2500  miles,  inter- 
viewed 250  people.  Including  private  citi- 
zens  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white — public 

officials,  community  leaders,  and  organiza- 
tion representatives.  Their  work  wai;  supple- 
mented bv  a  special  effort  In  Washington. 
manned  bv  two  professionals,  one  loaned  by 
the  Washington  Research  Project  In  Octo- 
ber, one  of  the  original  ^Usslsflppl  team 
members  returned  to  the  Gulf  Coast  .-.o  that 
our  information  and  observations  could  be 
kept  fresh. 

Our  focus  has  been  on  the  response  of  gov- 
ernment and  those  private  agencies  with 
which  It  shares  responsibilities  The  federal 
government  is  the  major  force  in  the  nation's 
response  to  natural  disasters.  It  has  the  ca- 
pacity and  responsibility  to  mobilize  massive 
resources  quickly.  We  studied  the  policies 
and  organization  behind  the  federal  opera- 
tions in  relation  to  Hurricane  Camille  and 
we  sought  to  isolate  the  factors  responsible 
for  continued  and  widespread  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  victims  of  that  hurricane. 
The  documentation  of  specific  complaints 
in  the  crisis  following  such  events  as  hurri- 
canes is  extremely  difficult,  but  given  the  per- 
sistence and  consistency  of  such  complaints, 
and  taking  Into  account  the  unsolved  prob- 
lems of  racial  and  economic  exclusion  In 
commtmltles  to  which  natural  disasters  often 
come,  the  probability  of  the  basic  validity  of 
the  complaints  is  high. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  way  society  is 
organized  to  deal  with  critical  community 
problems  in  normal  situations  will  influence 
its  style  and  capacity  in  dealing  with  a  crisis, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  usual,  unsolved  and 
already  critical  problems  are  made  worse. 
But  for  precisely  this  reason,  disaster  per- 
sonnel might  be  expected  to  develop  un- 
usual sensitivity  and  new  capacities  to  reach 
out  to  those  who — already  "stricken"  in  their 
normal  lives  by  the  man-made  disasters  of 
poverty  and  denial  of  rights  and  opportu- 
nity—suffer terribly  when  natural  disaster 
strikes  them  also. 

The  on-going  work  of  the  AFSC  and  the 
SRC  concerns  the  man-made  disasters,  those 
which  result  from  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
Although  the  AFSC  does  have  considerable 
experience  in  relief  work  abroad,  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  SRC  issue  this  report  against 
a  background  of  work  designed  to  achieve 


social  and  economic  Justice  In  this  country. 
We  also  carried  on  our  explorations  and  wrote 
this  report  against  a  background  of  consid- 
erable experience  over  the  past  decade  or 
more  m  the  region  hit  by  Hurricane  Camille 
Most  importantly,  we  conducted  our  in- 
vestigations and  have  written  this  report  out 
of  a  concern  for  the  people  caught  in  the 
misery  of  the  aftermath  of  disaster.  Such 
a  concern  does  not  exclude  anyone — rich  or 
poor,  black  or  white  In  Mississippi  we  found 
a  tragic  number  of  "new  poor",  families  who 
formerlv  had  marginal  or  middle  Incomes, 
and  who  were  suddenly  made  poor  when  their 
possessions  were  wiped  otit  Many  may  never 
recover  their  security 

Our  concern  with  people  does  not  deny  the 
importance  of  rebuilding  roads  and  bridges 
and  bu,sinesses,  for  we  know  that  people  must 
travel  to  jobs,  to  schools,  to  welfare  offices 
and  hospitals,  and  we  know  there  must  be 
lObs  again  But  in  Mississippi  we  found  in- 
ordinate concern  with  the  suffering  of  peo- 
ple, who  needed  and  still  need,  sensitive  help 
in  putting  the  pieces  of  their  lives  together 
again." 

And  finally,  our  concern  for  people  leads 
us  vigorously  to  support  those  Mississippi 
leaders  who  are  insisting  that  the  voices  of 
the  black  and  the  poor  be  heard  in  the 
planning  for  building  anew  where  Camille 
h.is  destroyed  Indeed,  the  opportunity  to 
build  freshly,  abandoning  the  old  patterns 
of  exclusion  which  have  so  hampered  the 
development  of  the  area  could  be  the  one 
bright  side  to  the  horror  of  the  aftermath 
of  Camille 


THE  GOALS  OF  FEDERAL  DISASTER  PROGRAMS: 
PHYSICAT  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  thrust  of 
.'ederal  disaster  aid  is  in  the  direction  of 
phy,';icnl  reconstruction  and  economic  re- 
covery— necessary,  but  certainly  insufficient 
aims 'of  public  policy.  Tliough  no  one  would 
minimize  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  deal- 
ina  "With  things  and  not  with  people",  it 
clearly  leaves  thousands  of  disaster  victims 
exposed  to  ir.lsery  from  which  they  .-should  be 
protected. 

The     Office     of     Emergency     Preparedness. 
Marshalling    the    nation's    resources    in    re- 
spol^se   to  a   ma1or  natural  disaswr   is    prl- 
marilv     the     function     of     a    single     lederal 
agency,  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
lOEPi.  which  Is  in  the  Executive  OfBc*  of 
the  President.  Public  Law  81-875.  the  Dis- 
aster  Relief  Act  of  1966,  and  various  execu- 
tive   orders    assign    OEP   exclusive   power    to 
•plan   and   coordinate   all  Federal   programs 
providing    assistance    to    persons,    business 
concerns,   and   entitles  suffering   loss   as   the 
result  of  a  major  disaster"  and   'to  direct  any 
Federal  agency  to  utilize  its  available  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  supplies  and  facilities." 
OEP  is   also   the   agency   which   administers 
the  President's  disaster  relief  fund  and  the 
sole   agency   through   which   state   governors 
request  emergency  disaster  aid.  As  a  meas- 
ure of  OEPs   responsibility   In   the   Camille 
disaster,    government   ofBclals    estimated    la 
early  November  1969  that  Mississippi  alone 
would   receive   between   $50   and   $60  million 
from  all  federal  sources,  including  $6  million 
from  the  President's  relief  fund  ' 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  problems  caused 
by  natural  disasters,  and  especially  those 
w"ith  the  destructive  fury  of  Camille.  natural 
disaster  relief  is  only  a  minor  part  of  OEP's 
responsibility.  The  agency  Is  principally  as- 
signed to  prepare  the  nation  for  the  conse- 
quences of  armed  military  attack  upon  the 
civilian  population  It  is  concerned  with  stra- 
tegic materials  stockpiling,  establishment  of 
emergency  governments  i '  the  national  de- 
fense executive  reserve"  i  .  civil  defense  coor- 


New  authority  was  granted  to  federa. 
-■^encies  bv  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969. 
s'gned   on  "October   1.  after   Camille   struck. 
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dln*tlon,  public  faclllttM,  raconstructlon, 
economic  steblllzatlon.  wmrtlnve  cenaorsblp, 
and  otb«r  prosrams  n««<le<l  for  th«  nonmiu- 
UU7  prapantloa  of  a  nation  attacked. 
Though  ita  ctutlee  In  natural  dlaacters  are 
deacrlbed  In  the  statutes  cited  above,  Ita 
nialn  reaponsIblUtles  are  detailed  In  the  De- 
fence Production  Act  of  1960.  the  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950,  and  Implementing  execu- 
tive orders.  It  U  now  headed  by  a  retired 
military  official,  Brigadier  General  Oeorge  A. 
Lincoln. 

OEP'B  reeponalbiUty  for  civilian  defense, 
with  its  emphasis  on  physical  and  structural 
preparednees,  significantly  colora  its  approach 
to  natural  disasters.  The  agency  views  its 
prime  responsibilities  In  natural  calsonltles 
to  be  those  providing  for  physical  reconstruc- 
tion of  public  facilities,  debris  clearance,  and 
aid  to  governments.  This  is  made  explicit  In 
OEP's  "Federal  Disaster  Handbools  for  Gov- 
ernment Officials."  Here,  CEP  indicates  that 
individual  needs  will  be  met  primarily  by  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  while  explain- 
ing that  "Federal  agencies  deal  primarily 
with  States  and  local  governments.  .  .  ."  To 
a  limited  degree  this  approach  is  understand- 
able because  these  obligations  are  most  ex- 
plicitly defined  In  the  law  (PL.  81-875). 
Nevertheless,  the  genersJ  leadership  respon- 
sibilities of  OEP  are  essential  to  a  balanced 
federal^appwDech  to  disaster  relief  and  recov- 
ery which  takes  into  account  both  human 
"and  physical  dilemmas.  To  date,  however,  the 
agency  has  severely  circumscribed  its  own 
activities  under  its  general  leadership  man- 
date: it  Is  geared  to  deal  with  objects  and 
not  people,  governments  and  not  individuals, 
systems  and  not  persons.  In  an  interview 
with  our  staff,  Mr.  George  Hastings,  specially 
assigned  disaster  chief  for  the  Camllle  area 
on  the  Gulf  Coaat,  summarized  this  view 
when  he  stated,  "We  deal  with  things  and 
not  with  people." 

The   Gcwemor's    Emergency    Council 

The  primary  state  body  in  Mississippi  con- 
cerned with  recovery  from  Camllle  Is  the 
Governor's  Emergency  Council.  It  suffers 
from  another  serious  shortcoming,  an  over- 
riding emphasis  on  economic  recovery.  The 
Council  was  created  by  Governor  John  Bell 
Williams  on  September  6,  1969  "to  make  an 
Immediate  determination  of  all  factors  that 
relate  to  the  long  range  development  of  the 
affected  area."  to  explore  all  avenues  of  as- 
sistance, and  "to  recommend  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
maximum  long  range  development  of  the 
area's  recreational,  cultural,  and  economic 
life." 

The  Council  is  supported  by  a  $495,000 
grant  from  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Local  matching  requirements  have 
been  waived.  Its  ten  members  were  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  are  all  white  and  all 
bankers,  lawyers,  or  businessmen.  Only  three 
members  live  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  One  Is  a 
banker,  one  a  boat  and  barge  company  owner, 
and  one  a  real  estate  man.  With  one  major 
exception,  the  Council  has  not  been  involved 
in  Immediate,  human  needs  on  the  coast  and 
other  hard-hit  areas.  It  has  Instead  concen- 
trated on  such  development  Items  as  the 
creation  of  a  uniform  building  code  for  the 
coast  communities.  (The  ultimate  objective 
appears  to  be  the  creation  of  a  single  metro- 
politan government  along  the  coast  and  the 
construction  of  a  recreational  and  resort  area 
similar  to  Miami  Beach.  Florida.)  Neverthe- 
less, disregarding  the  all-white,  non-repre- 
sentative. single-Interest  character  of  the 
Council,  the  Psesldent  on  September  16  or- 
dered all  federal  agencies  giving  disaster  aid 
to  Mississippi  to  "coordinate  through"  this 
body. 

NEGLECTED     HUMAN     .*.SPECTS     OF     RECOVERY     IN 
FEDERAL   DISASTER   PROORAMS 

The  failure  Of  OEP  to  meet  Its  leadership 
responsibilities  in  the  area  of  individual  hu- 


man care  and  the  preoccupation  of  the 
Emergency  Council  with  economic  recovery, 
tias  left  a  vacuum  into  which  rumor.  In- 
senaitlvlty.  confusion  and  misdirection  have 
rushed.  There  Is  no  government-wide  plan 
by  which  the  dimensions  of  human  need  are 
measured  after  a  natural  catastrophe  occurs. 
In  addition,  there  are  no  apparent  standards 
by  which  OBP  can  gauge  the  adequacy  of 
services  provided  by  other  federal  agencies. 

Outreach  and  Communication.  In  the 
aftermath  of  Camllle,  there  was  systematic 
analysis  of  destruction  of  public  facilities, 
but  no  comparable  affirmative  federal  action 
to  measure  accurately  the  extent  of  human 
suffering  and  disruption.  For  example.  OEP 
might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  grassroots 
outreach  potential  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO)  in  assessing  human 
needs.  Furthermore,  OEP  apparently  Ignored 
OEO's  recommendations  concerning  human 
need  submitted  less  than  three  weeks  after 
the  hurricane. 

For  the  most  part,  human  beings  who  had 
been  physically  and  mentally  disoriented  by 
the  aweeomeness  of  a  violent  storm  were  re- 
quired to  come  to  federal  offices  and  describe 
the  extent  of  their  own  plight.  The  locations 
uf  these  loan  and  aid  dispensing  offices  were 
not  prominently  Indicated  nor  sufficiently 
advertised.  Policy  guidelines  regarding  avail- 
able assistance  were  not  laid  down  quickly 
nor  made  public  In  clear  and  understandable 
terms  until,  as  we  point  out  later,  more 
than  two  months  after  the  hurricane  struck. 
And  even  then  no  afflrmative  effort  was  made 
to  put  the  information  In  the  hands  of  the 
people  whom  they  might  especially  concern. 
Informational  flyers  were  not  distributed 
widely:  sound  trucks  did  not  travel  the  back 
roads  nor  reach  the  trailer  camps:  outreach 
workers  were  not  extensively  employed  to 
seek  out  those  who  might  need  assistance. 

This  is  certainly  an  ineffective  way  for  the 
government  to  comprehend  the  extent  to 
which  a  natural  disaster  has  caused  hunger, 
homelessness.  mental  and  physical  illness, 
confusion,  and  unemployment  in  a  large 
geographic  area  serviced  by  relatively  few 
emergency  aid  offices.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  an  official  agency  Is  willing  af- 
firmatively to  take  steps  to  measure  the  ex- 
tent of  physical  loss,  yet  Is  reluctant  to  do 
so  for  human  loss.  The  remainder  of  this 
section  describes  specific  areas  in  which  there 
has  been  failure  to  concentrate  on  human 
needs. 

HUD  and  emergency  housing 

Our  experience  during  the  Camllle  disaster 
has  been  that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HTTD)  has  been 
highly  Insensitive  to  human  problems.  We 
can  only  describe  the  involvement  of  this 
agency  in  disaster  relief  as  "reluctant." 
When  the  hurricane  struck.  HUD  was  un- 
prepared to  meet  its  reeponslbllity  to  provide 
emergency  temporary  housing  for  storm 
victims'  When  the  need  for  emergency 
housing  became  apparent.  HUD  acted 
quickly  to  arrange  for  private  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  mobile  homes,  but  its 
management  of  the  program  has  led  to  great 
confusion  and  often  public  unwillingness 
to  apply  for  the  benefits.  In  Mississippi  alone 
there  were  about  4.000  homes  destroyed  and 
12.000  which  receired  major  damage,  yet 
applications  have  never  exceeded  one  third 
of  this  total.  A  general  policy  outlining  the 
terms  of  tenancy  (whether  you  have  to  pay 
rent,  how  much  you  pay,  who  i>ays  what  lor 
utilities   and   hook-up,   how   long   you    can 


'  (Though  a  1962  Executive  Order  on  emer- 
gency preparedness  required  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  HUD's  hotislng 
assistance  predecessor,  to  "develop  plans  for 
the  construction  and  management  of  emer- 
gency housing.  .  .  ."  Though  this  was  an 
order  primarily  concerned  with  armed  attack, 
any  plans  made  presumably  would  have  been 
effective  for  natural  disasters  as  well.) 


BUy,  ertc.)  waa  not  released  until  October  17 
two  months  after  the  storm  struck.  For  60 
days  after  Camllle  swept  the  area,  those  as- 
signed trailers  signed  a  leaae  which  lef 
blank  the  spaoee  dealing  with  amount,  It 
any,  of  rent. 

Rtimcra  spread  rapidly  in  this  information 
void.  One  couple,  for  example,  told  oiu"  field 
staff  they  would  not  apply  because  they 
beard  they  would  have  to  pay  $8b  per  month 
rent  pltis  (160  for  utility  hook-up.  Though 
many  such  rumors  were  not  baaed  on  fact. 
the  confusion  of  local  HUD  representatives 
In  the  absence  ot  clear  guidance  from  Wash- 
ington only  heightened  speculation.  More- 
over, HUD  originally  Intended  to  stop  re- 
ceiving applications  for  housing  by  October 
10 — before  their  explanatory  policy  came 
out — and  when  we  asked  HUD  officials  to  ex- 
tend this  deadline  because  of  the  local  mis- 
understandings about  the  program,  they  re- 
sponded that  they  were  "unsympathetic"  to 
anyone  who  had  failed  to  apply.  (The  dead- 
line was  extended  30  days  due  to  last-minute 
interventions  by  Senators  Hugh  Scott, 
Charles  Percy,  and  Edward  Brooke.) 

In  addition,  the  tenancy  agreement  finally 
announced  by  HUD  allowed  for  only  90  days 
free  rent  Instead  of  the  one  year  permitted 
by  law:  no  special  attempts  were  made  to 
secure  trailers  for  off-shore  counties  hit  hard 
by  the  storm  (by  late  October,  only  16  trailers 
had  been  delivered  to  these  counties):  and. 
In  general,  the  delivery  of  trailers  has  been 
seriously  behind  schedule. 

CONBDMZR     PROTKrrXOM 

The  general  area  of  consumer  protection 
Is  also  one  where  the  absence  of  government 
aid  has  led  to  aggravated  suffering  by  vic- 
tims. Perhaps  the  most  widespread  and  dra- 
matic example  has  been  In  the  settling  of  In- 
surance claims  on  destroyed  homes  and  prop- 
erty. Private  insurance  companies  dispatched 
approximately  600  extra  Insurance  adjusters 
to  the  hurricane  area  to  settle  claims  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  many  cases,  these 
claims  are  being  settled  for  10%-30''c  of  the 
face  value  of  the  Insurance  contracts,  a  situ- 
ation which  takes  advantage  of  the  victim'.s 
desperate  need  for  a  short  case.  Moreover, 
many  claims  have  been  either  denied  or  re- 
duced on  the  contention  of  the  Instirance 
firms  that  damages  have  been  caused  by  water 
(not  covered  by  homeowner  policies)  and 
not  by  wind.  For  example,  our  team  was  told 
by  one  man  that  the  roof  of  his  house  had 
been  blown  off  and  the  interior  of  bis  house 
had  then  been  flooded  by  rain:  he  got  $1,000 
for  his  roof. 

The  general  insurance  situation  has  caused 
great  public  complaint,  yet  there  has  been 
no  evidence  of  government  presence  to  pro- 
tect consumers.  It  Is  especially  important 
because  the  devastation  of  the  storm  has.  In 
effect,  created  a  class  of  "new  poor",  people 
in  marginal  or  middle  Income  circumstances 
before  the  storm  who  suffered  so  much  eco- 
nomically that  they  are  heavily  dependent 
on  whatever  Insurance  coverage  they  had 
for  recovery.  The  failure  of  state  insurance 
regulatory  officials  to  protect  victims  has 
caused  a  local  scandal  and  has  led  to  .i 
county  grand  jury  Indictment  of  the  state 
Insurance  commissioner,  i  One  local  employee 
of  the  state  agency  reported  to  our  staff  that 
It  was  their  job  to  "pacify  the  people.") 

What  Is  distressing  in  these  circumstances 
is  that  information  could  be  developied  to 
help  hurricane  victims  If  there  was  Interest 
to  do  so.  The  Weather  Bureau,  for  example, 
hired  one  of  the  world's  leading  atmospheric 
meteorologists  to  analyse  the  nature  of  the 
storm  immediately  after  it  hit.  Our  staff 
inter\iewed  him  while  he  was  preparing  his 
report.  He  was  Impressed  with  what  he  called 
"the  tornado-like"  ferocity  of  the  storm,  and 
indicated  that  there  was  clearly  widespread 
and  heavy  wind  damage  In  all  areas  except 
those  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  shoreline. 
Information    like    this    could    be    extremely 
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lieneflcial  to  storm  victims  were  someone  In 
the  federal  (or  state)  government  watching 
out  for  tbelr  interests.* 

CUiSS    AND    OAXX 

An  argiunent  Is  made  by  some  advocates  of 
the  present  federal  disaster  policy  that  dis- 
asters usually  hit  middle-lnoome  peoplf 
harder  than  the  poor.  This  is  unfounded. 
Undoubtedly,  a  family  with  considerable  in- 
come and  substantial  real  and  personal 
Hfoperty  Is  more  likely  to  suffer  a  greater 
dollar  loss  than  a  poor  family  in  the  same 
dlsasteir  area  But  actual  dollar  loss  tells  very 
'itile  about  the  hardship  whloh  a  disaster 
tjrings  to  an  individual  family.  Much  more 
important  Is  the  human  need  which  the 
losses  formerly  fulfilled.  For  example,  the 
-yooT  family  who  loses  a  $5,000  house  Is  likely 
•o  suffer  more  than  a  family  who  loses  a 
530  000  house.  Though  neither  family  has  a 
place  to  live,  the  poor  family  will  In  all  llkeU- 
hood  be  less  able  to  recover.  In  most  cases, 
the  wealthier  fanUly  will  have  supplemental 
assets,  including  Insurance,  to  help  It  to  full 
recovery.  Humane  systems  of  disaster  aid 
would  take  into  account  actual  need  and 
:iot  only  dollar  losses. 

The  demographic  characterUtlcs  of  the 
Mississippi  coast  counties,  and  eapeclally 
'hose  more  Inland,  mark  them  unmlstakenly 
Ls  poor.  signlflcanUy  black,  and  underedu- 
caied.  (See  appendix.)  Yet,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  private  agencies  to  which  It  has 
delegated  disaster  responsibilities  have  dU- 
pensed  assistance  as  if  they  were  dealing 
'\^nth  wealthy  suburbs. 

Federol  aid  to  individuals 
OEP's  Disaster  Handbook  indicates  that 
individuals  should  get  assistance  from  either 
■irlvate  agencies  or  one  of  the  following  fed- 
••ral  agendee  which  give  loans:  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, and  Veterans  Administration.  Ped- 
iral  disaster  aid.  therefore,  with  the  excep- 
;ion  of  emergency  housing,  is  basically  lim- 
ited to  loans  and  rests  substantlaUy  upon  the 
ability  of  Individuals  to  establish  credit,  or 
•he  ability  to  repay.  For  people  who  are 
;)oor— who  are  unemployed  or  seasonal 
workers,  who  have  very  low  Incomes  when 
•.hey  get  a  chance  to  work,  who  rarely  have 
collateral  to  back  a  loan  and  who  cannot 
promise  regular  payments — this  system  is 
.ruel. 

Though  loans  fairly  provide  aid  on  a  repay- 
ment basis  to  those  who  can  meet  the  eco- 
nomic standards  required,  they  arbitrarily 
discriminate  against  those  who  are  not  in  the 
right  economic  class.  Moreover,  loans  are  not 
generally  given  to  any  person  If,  as  a  result, 
his  real  property  will  be  worth  more  than 
before  the  disaster.*  Clearly,  such  a  policy  in- 
evitably works  against  those  whose  posses- 
sions before  a  disaster  were  worth  very  little, 
e  g.,  a  person  living  In  a  wood  frame,  two 
room  home  with  minimum  fumitiu-e  could 
not  quaUfy.  SBA  does  grant  loans  to  persons 
to  build  homes  of  increased  value  if  they 
lived  in  homes  which  failed  to  meet  mini- 
mum housing  code  levels.  The  loans  can  be 
used  to  construct  homes  to  meet  these  mini- 
mums.  Generally,  however,  imlncorporated 
areas  have  no  such  codes. 

In  the  provision  of  emergency  housing,  the 
law  allows  free  rent  for  a  year  or  less  (HUD. 
as  we  noted  earlier,  chose  a  limit  of  90  days  \ 


3  Some  help  Is  coming  through  an  OEO 
legal  aid  grant,  which  is  being  used  primarily 
on  insurance  cases.  But,  as  we  discuss  below, 
this  is  reelly  a  distorted  use  of  OEO  money 
snd  is  severely  limited  In  scope. 

'The  1969  Disaster  ReUef  Act,  passed  after 
Camllle.  provides  for  forgiveness  of  the  first 
SI  ,800  of  SBA  and  Farmers  Home  Admlnlstra- 
tl(Dn  loans.  TheoretlcaUy,  a  person  needing  a 
loan  of.  for  example.  $2,300.  would  have  to 
repay  only  $600.  This  could  help  poor  people 
who  could  quaUfy. 


and.  thereafter,  a  rent  and  utilities  payment 
not  to  exceed  25%  of  a  family's  income.  This 
admirable  formula,  however,  can  have  unfair 
eSeoU.  In  Camllle,  for  example,  fees  have 
been  established  for  emergency  trailers  ac- 
cording to  their  size,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$55  per  month  for  a  three  bedroom  unit.  Be- 
cause, there  are  no  income  restrictions, 
rightly,  on  trailer  tenants,  this  fee  may  be 
as  much  as  26%  for  some  families  and  con- 
siderably less  percent  for  those  with  greater 
incomes.  In  fact,  a  family  with  an  annual  in- 
come below  $3000  vrould  quickly  reach  the 
25%  limit.  In  disaster  situations,  when  neces- 
sities have  been  destroyed  or  washed  away 
and  there  are  unusual  expenses,  this  gov- 
ernment-regulated cost  can  become  unfairly 
burdensome  to  the  poor. 

Finally,  the  principal  non-monetary  fed- 
eral aid  available  to  disaster  victims  Is  food, 
through  participation  In  one  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  food  stamp  or  com- 
modities distribution  programs.  The  limita- 
tions of  these  programs  have  been  docu- 
mented elsewhere  and  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  do  so  here.* 

During  September,  the  Red  Cross  paid  the 
entry  fee  for  persons  wishing  to  participate 
in  the  food  sUmp  program  In  Harrison 
County.  Though  exact  figures  were  not  avail- 
able at  this  writing,  local  food  offlclaU  re- 
ported that  when  this  Red  Cross  program 
stopped  at  the  end  of  the  month  participa- 
tion  rates   dropped   markedly. 

Our  observation  of  the  operation  of  fed- 
eral aid  prog^rams  In  the  aftermath  of 
Camllle  leads  us  to  conclude  that  It  Is  dif- 
ficult for  poor  people  to  obtain  disaster  re- 
lief  from   such   sources. 

THE     AMERICAN     NATIONAL     RED     CROSS 

How,  then,  are  Individuals  cared  for  in  a 
natural  disaster?  Theoretically,  state  and 
local  officials  should  handle  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  assistance.  Practically,  how- 
ever, their  location  within  the  devastated 
area  makes  them  victims  as  well,  and  es- 
pecially If  local  employees  live  In  the  dis- 
aster area.  Moreover,  in  poor  states  such  as 
Mississippi,  there  Is  little  likelihood  that 
these  agencies  can  respond  effectively  to  the 
huge  demands  of  an  emergency,  Harrison 
County,  for  example,  has  a  population  of 
about  120,000  and  has  no  full-time  public 
health  officer.  In  these  situations,  the  fed- 
eral responsibility — and  especially  that  of 
OEP — necessarily  Increases. 

OEP  has  in  effect  delegated  the  bulk  of  Its 
responsibilities  for  Individual  care  to  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  The  Red  Cross 
is  chartered  by  Congress  to  "carry  on  a  sys- 
tem of  national  and  International  relief  .  . 
in  mitigating  the  sufferings  caused  by  pesti- 
lence, famine,  fire,  flood,  and  other  national 
calamities.  .  .  ."  It  is  a  quasi-public  agency, 
supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, but  having  close  ties  to  the  federal 
government  in  both  purpose  and  operations. 
The  chairman  and  seven  other  members  of 
the  50-member  Board  of  Governors  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  housed  In  a  federally  owned 
building,  has  its  books  audited  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  is  recognized  in 
Public  Law  81-875  as  a  conduit  for  federal 
agencies  for  releasing  emergency  supplies  in 
disasters.  The  Red  Cross  also  maintains  a 
Statement  of  Understanding  with  the  OEP 
to  cover  disaster  functions,  and  it  is  through 
thi.s  formal  agreement,  last  approved  In  May 


■-  In  MUslsslppl,  If  you  have  an  Income  of 
$70  month  or  below  you  pay  50  cents  for 
stamps.  However,  If  your  Income  Is  higher  the 
fee  increases  rapidly,  e.g.  a  family  of  four 
with  $90-$100/month  Income  has  to  pay 
$40/month  for  fixxi  stamps — almost  half 
their  Income.  K  the  income  Is  $170/month, 
the  family  pays  $56  and  gets  $T8  worth  of 
stamps.  Anyone  earning  more  than  $180/ 
month  m  Mississippi  Is  not  eligible. 


1969,  that  OEP  grants  a  preemptive  role  to 
the  Red  Cross  for  individual  care  in  a  disas- 
ter, covering  such  items  as  food  and  other 
consumable  supplies,  clothing,  medicine, 
shelter,  occupational  rehabilitation,  house- 
hold furnishings,  building  and  repair  of 
homes.  The  Statement  also  provides  that 
federal  funds  will  not  be  used  to  pay  state 
and  local  governments  for  expenses  they  in- 
cur carrying  out  functions  which  the  Eed 
Cross  is  able  to  perform.  Coupled  with  statu- 
tory language  (section  4  of  the  1966  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act)  which  provides  for  coopera- 
tion between  federal  agencies  and  the  Red 
Cross,  but  not  anything  which  will  "limit  or 
in  any  way  affect"  Its  operations,  the  State- 
ment of  Understanding  essentially  gives  the 
Red  Cross  a  free  hand  In  providing  Individ- 
ual disaster  care  without  effective  public 
oversight. 

The  Red  Cross  operates  two  related,  but 
dUtlnct,  programs  of  disaster  assistance.  In 
the  immediate  aftermath  of  a  disaster  It  con- 
centrates on  providing  "mass  care"  which  is 
dispensed  through  emergency  offices  manned 
predominantly  by  volunteers,  and  where  vic- 
tims are  given  medical  care.  e.g.  Innocula- 
tlons,  some  clothing,  food,  etc.  As  the  Im- 
mediate needs  are  met,  however,  this  part 
of  the  program  phases  out.  Caseworkers  then 
arrive  to  develop  individual  recovery  assist- 
ance for  victims  and  their  families.  Disaster 
aid  applicants  complete  detailed  forms  which 
describe  their  assets,  liabilities,  and  losses. 
(The  household  furnishings  loss  list  alone 
contains  more  than  90  Items.)  Caseworkers 
then  determine  how  much  each  victim  should 
get  and  the  Red  Cross  Issues  a  grant,  or  gift, 
to  the  victim. 

By  the  beginning  of  November.  23.208  per- 
sons m  Mississippi.  Louisiana  and  Alabama 
had  received  grants.  Though  normally  the 
average  Red  Cross  grant  Is  $720.  local  staff 
are  empowered  to  give  $7500  without  head- 
quarters approval,  and  large  gifts  are  granted. 
The  Red  Cross  Blloxl  office  stated  that  the 
average  Camllle  grant  for  them  has  been 
about  $1100. 

The  Red  Cross  grant  program  Is  unique  oe- 
cause  it  does  not  require  repayment.  Bacatise 
federal  financial  aid  for  disasters  is  limited 
to   loans   It  is   especially   valuable.   At   first 
glance,  therefore.  It  would  appear  uniquely 
suited  to  help  all  disaster  victims,  regardless 
of  Income.  But  theory  has  proved  quite  dif- 
ferent from  practice.  Caseworkers  are  given 
a  considerable  amount  of  discretion  In  dis- 
pensing these  grants,  but  generally  are  re- 
quired to  help  applicants  "resume  their  nor- 
mal famllv  life  in  the  home  and  in  the  com- 
munity." Just  as  for  federal  financial  aid  In 
disasters,  there  Is  no  minimum  standard  of 
need  by  which  the  adequacy  of  aid  can  be 
measured,  and  because  the  organization  at- 
tempts to  bring  victims  back  to  their  pre- 
Wous  level  of  living— regardless  of  what  It 
was — aid  Is  dispensed  unequally.  Those  who 
had  more  before  the  disaster  wlU  get  more 
for  recovery:  those  who  had  leas  will  get  less. 
And   many"  poor   will   be   referred   to   pubUc 
relief  agencies  in  lieu  of  getting  Red  Cross 
assistance  (Mississippi  does  not  have  a  gen- 
eral relief  program:  vou  must  be  either  blind. 
disabled,  aged,  or  a  dependent  child  to  get 
state  welfare  aid). 

Guidelines  contained  in  the  Red  Cross 
Disaster  Casework  Procedure  Manual  indi- 
cate how  this  general  approach  to  disaster 
aid  is  translated  into  operating  terms. 

Clothing:  The  Manual  says.  'Used  clothing 
should  be  given  only  when  the  family's 
standards  indicate  it  is  appropriate."  The 
Gulfport  casework  supervisor  confirmed  that 
this  means  if  vou've  never  had  new  cloth- 
ing vou  don't  get  any  from  the  Red  Cross 
(unless  that's  all  there  is).  But  if  you  are 
accvistomed  to  new  clothing,  that's  what 
you'll  get. 

Household  furnishings:  The  Manual  says: 
"Needs  will  vary  according  to  the  amount 
and  quality  of  furnishings  lost,  and  the 
economic  level,  size,  and  composition  of  the 
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fnmlly  For  exnmple.  .  .  the  family  that 
lost  poor  quality  furnishings  can  be  ex- 
pected to  resume  Its  normal  way  of  living 
with  used  or  unpalnted  Items." 

Renters  v.  homeowners:  The  Manual  says: 
"Rent.  A  family  that  has  lost  Its  shelter 
may  be  referred  to  a  Red  Cross  operated  shel- 
ter, or  assistance  may  be  provided  by  pay- 
ing a  maximum  of  one  month's  rent  for  a 
room,  apartment,  or  home  If  the  family  does 
not  have  resources  to  pay  for  this  expense  " 
Payments  to  homeowners  who  have  lost  their 
shelter  have  no  limit,  are  made  to  cover 
rebuilding  costs,  and  can  be  for  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  such  costs. 

The  Inequities  which  can  result  from  this 
system  of  aid  can  be  understood  from  the 
following  examples  (the  first  two  were  ob- 
tained by  our  field  representatives  from  the 
aid  applicants  described)  : 

A  black  man  In  Waveland  followed  a  white 
applicant  Into  a  Red  Croae  center.  Both 
men  had  the  same  size  families,  but  the 
black  man  had  a  substantially  lower  In- 
come. The  white  man  got  $80  for  food,  the 
black  $5  for  the  same  period  of  time. 

A  young  white  couple  on  Point  Cadet  had 
their  home  destroyed.  The  husband's  weekly 
Income  varied  from  $40  to  $100.  They  were 
told  they  would  receive  an  allowtuice  to  re- 
place their  furniture;  they  received  $30  for 
grocertes,  $80  for  clothes.  They  could  not  get 
money  -to  rebuild  their  home,  worth  $4500. 
because  "they  would  end  up  with  more  than 
they  had  before  the  storm."  A  70  year  old 
lady  from  the  same  area  with  more  than 
$3000  m  savings  received  $10,000  to  rebuild 
her  $11, 000  destroyed  home. 

Thti  chairman  of  a  consolidated  citizens 
organ  nation  along  the  coast  complained  i  In  a 
telegrim  to  the  Red  Croes)  that  a  family 
with  a  $39,000  Income  received  "a  full  bed- 
room outfit"  while  another  family  with  a 
$3,000  Income  got  a  mattress. 

According  to  the  disaster  chief  of  the  na- 
tional Red  Cross,  Mr.  Robert  Plerpont,  the 
Red  Croes  Is  fully  cognizant  that  It  does  not 
serve  all  income  groups  equally.  He  sum- 
marized the  organization's  relationship  with 
Its  clientele  by  saying."  "We're  not  dealing 
with  the  poor,  were  dealing  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Average  America." 

The  result  of  this  Red  Croes  policy  Is  that 
an  agency  acting  on  behalf  of  the  federal 
government  haa  decided  to  Interpret  its  Con- 
gressional c.iarter  in  such  a  way  that  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  its  fixed  disaster 
budget  ($10  million  is  budgeted  for  disasters 
annually,  without  special  contributions ) 
goes  to  people  who  are  not  poor.  Though  it 
Is  not  our  purpose  to  suggest  that  any  disas- 
ter program  ought  to  be  a  substitute  for  a 
carefully  defined,  humane  program  providing 
economic  security  for  all  people,  It  Is  clear 
that  the  net  effect  of  this  policy  Is  to  arbi- 
trarily exclude  a  portion  of  the  population 
from  disaster  solely  because  they  are  poor. 

The  dhsaster  aid  rationale 
Both  federal  and  private  agencies  there- 
fore operate  disaster  assistance  without  any 
minimum  standard  of  adequacy;  they  also 
disburse  aid  frequently  according  to  the  In- 
come or  assets  of  the  aid  applicant.  One  can 
only  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  general 
theory  which  guides  the  federal  government 
In  Its  disbursement  of  disaster  aid  is  that  no 
one  should  have,  even  temfwrarlly.  better 
living  standards  than  they  had  before,  even 
if  they  were  poverty-stricken.  In  its  own 
words,  the  Red  Cross  "considers  only  those 
needs  that  have  been  created  or  made  worse 
by  the  disaster."  Though  certainly  a  reason- 
able sounding  approach,  the  net  result — 
coupled  with  no  minimum  standard  and  a 
graduated  level  of  care — Is  Inequality  and 
Inadequacy  for  many. 

Special  needs  oj  the  poor 
Not    only    are    the    poor    discriminated 
against  In  the  general  approach  to  the  dis- 
bursement of  ananclal  aid.  but  their  needs 


also  go  unmet  In  a  number  of  special  areas 
where  they  have  particular  concerns. 

Legal  aid. — Three  days  after  Hurricane 
Camllle  hit  Mississippi,  negotiations  began 
between  the  Mississippi  Bar  Association  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) 
for  an  emergency  grant  to  establish  a  legal 
aid  program  to  help  "low  Income  people" 
struck  by  the  storm.  A  six-month,  $50,000 
grant  was  approved  even  though  the  Mis- 
sissippi Bar  has  long  opposed  strong  legal 
aid  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  civil  rights, 
and  even  though  (in  violation  of  42  USC 
28091  no  attempt  was  made  to  coordinate 
the  program  with  existing  community  ac- 
tion agencies,  or  make  it  meet  the  peculiar 
problems  of  the  poor.  Two  full-time  attor- 
neys have  been  hired  and  "volunteers"  work 
at  $10  per  hour  No  limits  of  Income  are 
set  for  people  wishing  to  receive  legal  aid 
services.  The  president  of  the  bar  told  our 
representatives  that  no  advocacy  actions 
would  be  taken,  and  that  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  program  was  designed  to  keep 
out  civil  rights  lawyers  who  might  "stari 
trouble.  '  The  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund 
has  collected  six  affidavits  from  black  peo- 
ple who  state  they  were  refused  aid. 

The  program  concentrates  primarily  on 
those  Issues  which  are  of  benefit  to  families 
with  a.ssets  In  the  form  of  insurance  or  real 
property:  settlement  of  claims  cases  for 
homes  and  cars,  repairs  or  improvements  on 
property,  problems  of  getting  into  and  out 
of  contracts.  While  there  is  a  clear  need  for 
such  aid  to  people  of  all  economic  levels. 
OEO  funds  should  not  be  used  to  provide 
such  aid  for  the  non-poor 

Planning  and  adequate  representation. — 
The  future  of  the  area  hit  by  Camllle  de- 
pends mainly  upon  the  Mississippi  Emer- 
gency Council.  As  we  Indicated  above,  this 
Council  is  totally  unrepresentative  of  both 
poor  and  black.  Indeed  of  any  segment  of 
Mississippi  society  but  the  business  and 
banking  community.  In  general,  the  Coun- 
cil has  operated  without  public  sessions  or 
hearings  to  gather  Information  from  the 
pop- 1  lace  about  what  the  direction  of  the 
new  development  ought  to  be. 

Fnr  more  than  two  months  after  the  storm 
the  Council  failed  to  meet  with  representa- 
nves  of  rhe  black  community  Then,  when 
the  body  extended  an  Invitation  to  various 
private  agencies  Interested  in  Its  activities, 
including  our  organizations,  local  repre- 
sentatives a.sked  that  the  Council  member- 
ship be  made  more  representative.  That 
rei.c^st  was  denied,  though  a  return  offi>r 
was  made  to  allow  three  non-member  black 
people  to  sit  in  regular  Council  meetings 
and  participate  when  appropriate. 

Even  though  the  federal  government 
granted  $495,000  to  the  Council,  a  grant 
which  even  waived  local  contributions  in 
cash  or  kind,  the  Presidents  representative 
said.  "The  President  has  no  control  over 
the  make-up  of  the  Council."  This  is  an 
excessively  restricted  view  of  federal  re- 
sponsbillty.  especially  when  the  Council  had 
to  sign  an  assurance  of  compliance  with 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  order  to 
receive  the  money. 

In  the  future,  the  Issue  of  adequate  and 
fair  community  representation  will  become 
increasingly  important  as  HUD  approves 
money  and  proposals  for  community  plan- 
ning, low  Income  housing,  etc.  The  Work- 
able Program  for  Community  Improvements 
Handbook,  for  example,  states: 

A  guiding  principle  of  departmental  policy 
Is  to  Insure  that  citizens  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  In  policies  and  programs 
which  affect  their  welfare.  Therefore,  the 
workable  program  requires  .  .  that  the  com- 
munity provides  opportunities  for  cltlze'is. 
Including  those  who  are  poor  and  members 
of  minority  groups,  to  participate  In  all 
HUD-asslsted  programs  for  which  a  workable 
program  Is  a  requirement  and  In  the  com- 
munity's plan  to  expand  the  supply  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing. 


In   view  of  the  dlfflcultie.s   and   shortcom- 
ings  of   HUD'S   performance   in   relation    to 
community  representation  In  the  recent  p.ist 
its   future  actions  In   t.iis  regard  shouid    be 
carefully  observed. 

Tran.sportattcn.  -  A  cruci.il  problem  lor 
p.jor  people,  especially  thofe  m  rural  areas,  i^ 
transportation  Lack  of  transportation  .titer 
the  storm — even  where  it  was  not  present  be- 
fore the  hurricane — h.is  seriously  hampered 
the  effectiveness  of  relief  work  simply  be- 
cause many  poor  people  iiave  been  unable  !>i 
reach  assistance  centers  Die  OEO  start  iii 
Mls.sl.<-slppl,  for  example,  requested  and  re- 
ceived approv.il  tor  an  emergency  food  pro- 
posal which  was  geireil  primarily  to  obi.iiu 
temporary  transp.jrtata  n  for  poor  people  tu 
reach  food  distribution  centers  The  federal 
government,  aside  Ircm  OEO.  has  been  ob- 
livious tJ  this  problem.  T.ie  Department  ni 
Transportallun  s  mass  transit  offlce  has  never 
m.ide  a  survey  of  lr.tn;portatlon  needs  -ifter 
tiie  storm  and  us  one  representative  was 
present  at  the  roast  because  a  local  Con- 
gressman wished  assistance  In  extendlnj;  i 
government  contract  for  a  local  firm 

RACIAL     DISCRIMINATION     AND    FEDERAL    DISASTER 
PROGRAMS 

There  is  a  popular  myth  during  dis.isters 
that  the  exigencies  of  natural  calamities 
significantly  reduce  or  entirely  eliminate  the 
normal  hostilities  and  differences  between 
races  Mississippi  is,  unfortunately,  a  perfect 
testing  ground  for  this  thesis,  and  from  the 
beginning  it  has  pioved  false  On  one  IuhkI. 
there  is  little  doubt  that  some  federal  oili- 
ci.ils  and  relief  agencies  have  at  least  been 
aware  that  racial  discrimination  is  possible 
during  emergencies,  e.g.  OEP  was  prompt  to 
Investigate  a  complaint  of  discrimination 
.ifter  Camllle,  and  the  Red  Cross  has  made 
some  efforts  to  bring  in  black  workers  to  the 
disaster  area.  Nevertheless,  through  both  ac- 
tions and  inactions  the  federal  government 
has  indicated  there  is  little  national  sensi- 
tivity to  the  problems  of  race,  even  during  a 
calamity  Indeed,  in  some  Inst.inces  federal 
agencies  and  officials  appear  to  be  supporting 
discrimination. 

One  of  the  first,  and  most  Important  ex- 
amples, which  we  have  discussed  above,  was 
the  President's  decision  to  recognize  the 
all-white,  unrepresentative  Mississippi  Gov- 
ernor's Emergency  Council  as  the  coordinator 
of  federal  aid.  This  act  has  become  par- 
ticularly repulsive  to  local  black  citizens 
because  the  White  House  acted  ten  days 
after  the  membership  of  the  Council  was 
named. 

A  number  of  other  issues,  however,  spe- 
cifically illustrate  the  failure  of  federal  agen- 
cies to  take  steps  to  assure  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  ap- 
pears to  be  approving  loans  In  a  discrimina- 
tory manner.  In  the  month  following  the 
hurricane  (September)  SBA  approved  617 
disaster  loans.  All  but  21  i3'':-)  went  to 
whites.  In  addition,  the  average  white  loan 
was  $8,919  and  the  average  black  loan  was 
$3,797.  Finally,  99-^0  of  the  total  dollars  In 
loans  approved  by  SBA  have  been  for  whites. 

In  general,  federal  agency  responsibilities 
under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  (which  prohibits  discriminatory  use  of 
Federal  funds)  are  overseen  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  In  this  disaster  situation, 
where  at  least  $50  million  Is  expected  to  flow 
to  a  state  with  a  long  history  of  racial  prob- 
lems. Justice  has  confined  Its  actions  to 
general  conversations  with  OEP  about  title 
VI. 

The  ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
disburse  school  aid  according  to  the  Con- 
stitutionally-approved requirements  of  title 
VI  has  been  compromised.  In  late  August  an 
HEW  official  stated  that  school  districts 
which  were  segregated  In  violation  of  title 
VI  would  not  get  aid  (six  districts  In  disaster 
counties   are  not   In   compliance).   The   Vice 
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President  publicly  condemned  this  state- 
ment on  more  than  one  occasion,  calling  it 
at  one  point  a  "gratuitous  determination  by 
a  minor  official,  repugnant  as  an  example  of 
overbearing    bureaucracy.  "    The    Vice 

President's  position  has  placed  great  pres- 
sure on  HEW's  civil  rights  stafl  to  accept 
less  than  adequate  compliance  proposals  In 
order  to  make  districts  which  now  violate 
the  law  eligible  for  aid. 

The  bulk  of  physical  clean-up  work  after 
Camllle  was  done  by  private  contractors 
working  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  No  at- 
tempts were  made  by  the  Corps  to  assure 
nondiscrimination  In  hiring,  even  though 
they  are  required  to  do  so  by  Executive  Or- 
der 11746. 

The  federal  fair  housing  statute  states 
that  'all  executive  departments  and  agencies 
shall  administer  their  programs  and  activi- 
ties relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment in  a  manner  affirmatively  to  further 
the  purposes"  of  the  law.  HUD  has  principal 
responsibility  for  administering  this  act  for 
its  own  activltlee  and  for  other  agencies.  It 
has  taken  virtually  no  action  under  this  lan- 
guage since  Its  passage.  This  will  directly 
affect  the  future  development  of  the  Gulf 
Coast. 

Generally,  therefore,  the  black  citizens  of 
Mississippi,  who  must  suffer  gross  indig- 
nities every  normal  day.  have  had  to  with- 
stand additional  violations  of  law  and  spirit 
during  this  extreme  situation.  Contrary  to 
the  desires  of  those  who  felt  that  Camllle 
might  bring  new  hope  through  new  build- 
ing, there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  dis- 
crimination will  exist  as  before,  but  cloaked 
in   a   mantle   of    modernity. 

FINDINGS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  response  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  quasi-public  agencies  to  the  disaster 
caused  by  hurricane  Camllle  along  the  Gulf 
Coast  of  Mississippi  was  large.  Private  agen- 
cies also  provided  extensive  immediate  help. 
But  to  a  great  extent  the  federal  influence 
was  characterized  by  its  size  rather  than 
by  its  sensltivltv.  The  Federal  Government 
appears  to  treat  a  natiu-al  disaster  as  It  would 
a  military  disaster  .  .  .  large  numbers  of 
troops  are  rapidly  assigned  to  remove  bodies 
and  clean  up  debris,  and  are  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  possible.  Though  Individuals  have 
acted  with  great  understanding  in  count- 
less cases,  our  investigations  show  that  in 
response  to  hurricane  Camllle: 

1.  The  Federal  Government  devoted  its 
vnmary  attention  to  public  facilities  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  a  natural  disaster  and 
relegated  the  care  of  indii'iduals  to  others. 
There  are  ample  statistics  on  the  destruction 
of  bridges,  highways,  sewers  and  public 
buildings  but  far  less  detail  about  the  de- 
struction of  homes  and  personal  possessions. 
There  is  Insufficient  information  about  the 
degree  to  which  people  are  hungry,  sick, 
homeless  or  in  need  of  special  care 


2.  The  Federal  Government  has  not  recog- 
nized by  Its  actions  the  need  for  imaginative 
outreach  to  people  both  numbed  by  disaster 
and  cut  off  from  normal  channels  of  com- 
munication. Clear  Information  regarding 
services  available,  location  of  sources  of  aid 
and  the  terms  of  such  aid  was  not  taken  fo 
people,  and  as  a  result  rumors  were  rife  and 
Inhibited  utilization  of  such  services. 

3.  Aid  was  not  dispensed  equitably  to  all 
people.  There  is  no  minimum  standard  of 
need  by  which  the  adequacy  of  disaster  care 
Is  measured.  Aid  was  frequently  disbursed  on 
a  graduated  scale  of  income;  If  you  had 
more,  you  got  more;  If  you  had  less,  you  got 
less.  In  the  case  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  this  is  official  policy. 

4.  There  has  been  no  coordinated  program 
to  protect  consumers  from  exploitation  and 
fraud.  Many  "new  poor"  fortunate  enough  to 
have  had  Insurance  policies  were  forced  to 
settle  for  a  fraction  of  their  claims.  Many 
property  ovmers  were  at  the  mercy  of  land 
speculators.  Information  about  the  nature 
of  the  hurricane  which  would  have  helped 
In  these  situations  was  not  made  available 
to  victims. 

5.  The  special  needs  of  the  poor  have  not 
been  affirmatively  identified  and  met.  Often 
alienated  from  the  community  at  large  the 
poor  are  especially  ill-prepared  to  cope  with 
a  disaster.  Under  normal  circumstances  the 
poor  are  least  able  to  qualify  for  loans,  and 
loans  are  the  main  category  of  recovery  aid. 
Many  of  the  poor  live  In  Isolated  areas  and 
aid  was  slow  to  reach  them.  The  poor  have 
not  been  involved  In  Identifying  needed  emer- 
gency services  nor  In  planning  for  the 
future,  thus  adding  to  frustration  and 
alienation. 

6.  The  Federal  Government  has  taken  lit- 
tle or  no  action  to  combat  racial  exclusion 
and  discrimination  in  this  disaster  situation. 
and  in  some  instances  is  contributing  to  the 
problem.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  con- 
fined Its  actions  to  conversations  with  OEP 
about  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Other  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  failed  to  take  affirmative  action 
to  ensure  non-dlscrlmlnatlon.  Only  a  tiny 
percentage  of  SBA  loans  have  gone  to  black 
people.  Most  Importantly,  the  President  has 
sanctioned  the  exclusion  of  the  poor  and  the 
black  from  the  long  range  planning  process 
by  designating  the  all-white  Governor's 
Emergency  Council  as  the  official  body 
through  which  all  federal  programs  for  re- 
construction must  be  coordlJieted. 

The  above  findings  lead  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  the  Southern 
Regional  Council  to  make  the  following  rec- 
ommendations, some  of  which  are  designed  to 
help  meet  immediate  continuing  needs  in  the 
wake  of  hurricane  Camllle  and  others  of 
which  are  directed  toward  the  nature  of  the 
federal  response  to  possible  future  disasters. 

1.  We  Recommend  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  agencies  work  only  through 


state  or  local  bodies  which  affirmatively  em- 
body non-dlscrlminatory  policies  and  are 
fully  representative  of  all  segments  of  the  af- 
fected area.  If  such  a  state  or  local  body 
cannot  be  found  or  speedily  created,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  bypass  non-comply- 
ing agencies  and  Itself  directly  administer 
federally  funded  or  assisted  programs  for  re- 
covery and  reconstruction,  and  that  Inas- 
much as  the  Governor's  Emergency  Council 
of  Mississippi  is  highly  unrepresentatU  e  of 
the  people  of  that  state,  the  President  imme- 
diately revoke  his  recognition  of  that  Coun- 
cil as  the  coordinating  agency  through  which 
federal  programs  of  recovery  and  reconstruc- 
tion reach  Mississippi. 

2.  We  Recommended  that  the  President 
should  allocate  sufficient  portions  of  his  dis- 
aster relief  fund  to  meet  the  emergency  food, 
unemployment  and  housing  needs  still  ex- 
istant  on  the  Gull  Coast  until  such  time  as. 
at  his  request.  Congress  appropriates  neces- 
sary lunds  lor  the  implementation  of  the 
goals  of  the  Disaster  Act  of  1969  (PL  91-79). 

3.  We  Recommend  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  should  re- 
scind its  order  establishing  charges  for  emer- 
gency housing  and  trailers,  provide  for  free 
occupancy  of  trailers  for  one  year;  and  ex- 
tend Its  cut-off  date  for  applications  for 
housing  assistance  for  as  long  as  the  disaster 
period  Is  officially  recognized  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness. 

4.  We  Recommend  that  the  Offlce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  should  establish  and  fund 
a  special  legal  aid  and  ombudsman  program 
for  the  Gulf  Coast  area,  this  program  to  be 
administered  by  a  board  representative  of 
the  total  Gulf  community  including  those 
the  program  will  serve,  and  to  continue  tmtll 
the  disaster  period  is  officially  terminated  by 
the  Offlce  of  Emergency  Preparedness 

5.  We  Recommend  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  make  available  commodi- 
ties, free  food  stamps  and  free  school  lunches 
for  needy  disaster  victims  at  least  as  long 
as  the  disaster  period  Is  officially  recognized 
by  the  Offlce  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

6.  We  Recommend  that  appropriate  agen- 
cies should  Immediately  initiate  and  fund 
adequate  Job  training  and  employment  pro- 
grams to  provide  income  and  security  for 
those  dislocated  by  hurricane  Camllle. 

7.  We  Recommend  that  Congress  should 
convene  an  oversight  investigation  Into  the 
administration  and  direction  of  the  federal 
response  to  the  recent  hurricane,  Camllle, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  Federal 
Government's  preparation  for.  and  ability  to 
handle,  the  individual  human  consequences 
of  natural  disasters. 

8.  We  Recommend  that  there  be  developed 
"Disaster  Guidelines"  which  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
and  all  federally  supported,  assisted  or 
chartered  agencies,  and  which  should  include 
the  following  among  its  prortslons. 


APP£.0,X  l.-SELECTED  DEMOGRAPHIC,  SOCIAL,  AND  ECONOMIC  DATA  FOR  UNITED  STATES,  MISSISSIPPI,  AND  FOR  THE  CAMILLE  DISASTE^COimiES^ 
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12,528 
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5.660 
2,884 

4.272 
3.129 
5,120 
3.167 
3,372 
3.058 
2,816 
4,004 
2.282 


:i.4 

51.6 

29.7 
48.1 
23.6 
47.6 
44.3 
49.1 
53.0 
37  0 
61.7 


15. 


7.1 
5.6 

8.1 
1.9 
5,0 
3.2 
5.8 
6  6 
3.0 


106.6 
8.9 

11.5 
8.9 

10.3 
9.1 
9.0 
9.9 
9.2 

11.0 
8.7 


8.4 
18  8 

8.8 

15.7 

10.  e- 

13.0 
14.6 
13.3 
15.7 
11. 1 
17.3 


41.1 
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26  1 
28  5 
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27.6 
42.9 
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Sources.  US.  Census,  population  and  economic  study  ol  Gull  Regional  Planning  Commission. 
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Uniform  minimum  levela  for  aid,  equally  how  this  Nation  has  adhered  to  the  above 

applicable  to  all  people  regardleas  of  tbelr  principle: 

predUaster  economic  statvia,  atiall  be  eetab-  .      ^  »  1.  .     .,,.                   >.              »_.,,, 

llshed   to  provide  such  ba«lc  neoe«iltlee  a.  ,    A»  stated  in  the  commentaiy  on  Article  1. 

food,  sheltir  and  medical  need-  for  aa  long  ^^\^*  early  day.  of  the  Republic  Mghte  were 

as  iB  needed-  fully   enjoyed    only    by    "natlve-bom    white 

,. ,     ' ,.    „„„.♦   K-   »H4.    ^ini».i.r»  male   property   owners."    As   the   remaining 

.  ®n^    k"T^k-  ^^H-iL,^  ,^,^^  commentaries  will  show,  dlacrlmlnaUon  of  aU 

f^vi^^f^d  r^^                   ^  ^^<^  ^  "•«'>  ^^''^'^y  Restricted  by  the  Con- 

indlylduals  and  famlllee.  gtltutlon  and  by  Federal  and  State  law.  To- 

M\  federal  disaster  Programs  shall  adhere  ^^^  equality  of  all  Americans  U  protect«l 

to  the    nte<nt  and  Provision,  of  federal  cmi  ^        m  matters  deemed  to  be  public.  It  is 

rtghU  laws,   including   sending   clvU   rights  ,^>  ^^^  implementation  of  the  law  that  the 

staff  to  the  scene  Immediately.  standard  set  in  Article  2  has  not  yet 

The   total   oommunty    affected,    Including  ^^^  attained  for  evety  citizen, 
the  poor,  shall  be  involved  as  soon  as  possible 

after  a  disaster  In  the  planning  and  tmple-  I  feel  that  the  above  commentary  by 
mentation  of  short  and  long-range  recovery  jj^e   President's    Commission    gives   evl- 
and  reconstruction  actlvltlea;  dence  to  this  Nation's  hypocrisy  in  re- 
No    agency    shall    terminate    disaster    aid  ^j.^  j^  political  rights  for  women.  The 

"dSn    M^cy""'""                °            *^"  *'•"'=•«    s^^    'l"^^    '=l^*'"^y    ^"^    "^"« 
9.  PlnaTly^we  reoommend  that  the  Con-  5^°"^   ?^.^!i*^  ""^l^*^    '^^    ^"^^f^. 
grees  take  appropriate  steps  to  ensure  that  without    discrimination    of    any   kind, 
the  agency  designated  to  coordinate  the  fed-  And,  the  Commission  states: 
eral  response  to  natural  disasters  reflect  In  Today,  the  equality  of  all  Americans  Is  pro- 
Its  pollclee.  personnel  and  program  an  equal  tected  by  law  in  matters  deemed  to  be  public 
concern  for  the  human  and  physical  dimen- 
sions  of   disaster   reoonstructlon:    and   that  Is  not  the  right  to  hold  political  office  a 
Congress  consider  whether.  In  the  light  of  "public"   matter?    I   think   it  is.   And.   I 
the  primary  defense  respMnslblUtles  of  the  might  add,  I  think  that  this  right  should 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparednees.  OKP  Is  the  bg  guaranteed  not  only  on  the  national 
sulUble  jigency  to  carry  out  such  coordinating  jevel,  but  the  international  one. 
functioga.            APPiNnrr  2  ^'  ^  '°'"  ^^^^  reasons  that  I  urge  the 

_„    V™°       „ Senate  to  consider  and  ratify  the  Human 

Papulation  1990:  Southern^  Mtsnssxppx  cities  ^^^^^^^  Convention  on  Political  Rights  for 

Women.  Certainly  the  Nation  has  a  tra- 

Jackson       "'^'^''  *^  ^ocALTTT  jmjQj^  j^Q^  jQ  ^^  matched  anywhere  else 

Paacagouia  J 17. 155  ^  ^®  world.  But,  as  the  President's  Com- 

Eastside  --.Jl""!"""".!.!-""    4! 318  mission  stated: 

Ocean  Springs 5,025  It   Is   In    the   Implementation   of   the   law 

Moss  Point 8.831  that  the  high  standard  set  In  Article  2  has 

Escatawpa  .., -_     1,464  not  yet  been  attained  for  every  citizen. 

Kreole  --     1.870 

Harrison :  ^^  ^  ™y  Conviction  that  the  ratification 

Biioxi  1 44,053  of  the  Convention  for  Political  Rights  for 

Guifport - 30.204  Women  would  further  the  cause  of  Im- 

inciuding:  piemen tation    of    this    most   important 

Handsboro    1,577  right 

Mississippi    City 4,  169  ^__^m^.^^_ 

West  Qulfport 3.  323 

Long  Beach- - 4,770  A  TIME  OF  THANKS — OR  WOE? 

Pass  Christian 3.881  -,         tr»».TOT!nwT      nir          r>         .^        ^       i.t..        . 

Hancock-  ^^-  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 

Bay  Saint  Louis 5.073  the  week  when  we  annually  observe  our 

Waveland  l!  106  National  Thanksgiving  holiday.  In  con- 

Clermont  Harbor nection    with    the   forthcoming   day   on 

Peariington   which  we  reflect  on  the  many  blessings 

Forrest;  Hattiesburg 34,989  bestowed  upon  US,  I  invite  attention  to 

Marlon:  Columbia.... 7.117  ^he  commentary  by  the  senior  Senator 

^cayun^                                              7  834  '^°°^  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  as  con- 

Popiarviue  -I-riI"""""r'-"r    2,136  tained  in  his  report  to  constituents. 

Lumberton  ll-l".l I    2,108  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 

Waithaii:  Tyiertown 1,532  mentary.  dated  November  25,   1969,  be 

Source.-Soclal    and    Economic    Study    of  Prjnted  In  the  Record 

Gulf  Regional  Planning  Commission.  There    being   no   objection,   the   com- 

mentary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

"""^^■^"""^^  the  Record,  as  follows: 

WITHOUT  DISTINCTION  OF  ANY  Thankscivino,  1969 

KIND  As  anoUier  traditional  Thanksgiving  hoU- 

.,     ^,.,^,,.^ „  ..     „         .  day  comes  to  the  land,  the  cynical  among  us 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  article  might  ask:   ■■What  is  there  to  be  thankful 
2  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  about'  We  are  in  a  war;   we  have  poverty; 
Rights,   adopted   by   the   United  Nations  we  have  people  marching  in  the  streets;  our 
General  Assembly  on  December  10,  1948.  young  seem  to  have  gone  wild;  crime  is  ram- 
states:  pant;  dirt  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day 
„                  ,               ,                ,  in    the   arts   and   literature;    people   seem   to 
E-.eryone  Is  einitlecl  to  all   the  rights  anU  gnarl   Instead   of  smile  at  each   other;    hap- 
freedoms  set  forth  In  this  Declaration,  with-  pmess  Is  no  longer  real.  It's  Just  a  slogan." 
out   distinction   of   any   kind,   such   as  race,  Aside  from  the  exaggeration  of  group  cate- 
colour.    sex.    language,    religion,   political    or  gorlzaUon.  the  cynic  U  not  In  error  in  his 
other  opinion,  national  or  social  origin,  prop-  citation  of  difficulties  besetUng  our  NaOon. 
erty,  birth,  or  other  status.  m  j^ct,  a  sizeable  compilation  of  Ills  could 
In  its  survey  of  human  rights  in  the  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  cynics  list. 

United  States,  the  Presidents  Commis-  „™;L L  ■„T^*>,!\T°?^'  '*°«"'*^'- 'f  ^^' 
c     i.1-    ^il                  /■  »-r           ^,  L.  per.^pecni'e  in  u-'iir/i  he  p/ocps  otir  p7•ob.''•t^<• 
slon  for  the  Observance  of  Human  Rights  His   is  a   perspective  of  dlsUluslonment,   a 
Year  1968  had  the  following  to  say  about  viewing  of  problems  as  virtually  incapable  of 


solution  and  of  such  massive  proportion  that 
little  else  exists  other  than  deepening  dilem- 
mas afflicting  both  the  spirit  and  stamina  of 
our  people. 

In  my  iHev,  the  cynic  it  as  short-sighted 
in  hit  perxstTption  of  the  world  about  him  as 
he  tt  about  the  people  of  thit  Nation.  War, 
citlsen  unrest,  lawleasneas — all  have  been  a 
continuing  part  of  the  American  scene.  Ad- 
versity has  been  a  neighbor  of  generation 
after  generation.  This  Nation  in  the  past 
did  not  succumb  to  the  despair  of  itt  prob- 
lems. As  great  aa  the  difficulties  were,  there 
always  was  the  strength  and  reeolutlon  ot 
the  people  to  attempt  to  surmount  what- 
ever the  problems  confronting  a  particular 
generation.  Not  all  of  the  problems  were 
solved.  Succeeding  generations,  however,  tisu- 
ally  found  that  difficulties  of  such  nature 
which  were  inherited  had  been  alleviated  to 
some  extent,  making  easier  the  efforts  to 
reach  solution  by  that  generation  than  it 
was  for  a  preceding  generation. 

I  think  a  strong  case  can  be  n\ade  for  the 
present  generation  of  Americans  as  one  meas- 
uring up  to  the  tradition  of  trying  to  leave 
the  world  a  bit  better  than  It  was  when  they 
came  in.  When  you  evaluate  what  has  hap- 
pened In  America  in  the  past,  what  Is  hap- 
pening now,  and  how  we  are  attempting  to 
meet  our  responslbllltlee,  It  seems  to  me 
when  all  of  this  Is  examined  along  with  our 
various  problems,  that  what  emerges  Is  not 
the  picture  of  a  country  rushing  headlong 
toward  disaster  but  Eonple  demonstration  of 
a  Nation  continuing  to  forthrlghtly  accept 
the  challenges  of  our  times,  and  moving  for- 
ward In  the  search  for  answers  to  our  prob- 
lems and  actions  which  enhance  the  well- 
being  of  all  mankind. 

We  may  stumble  In  our  efforts  to  achieve 
progress.  And  sometimes  we  go  a  step  back- 
wards for  every  two  taken  forward.  But  In 
the  main,  this  Nation,  Imperfect  as  tt  might 
be,  continues  to  be  one  dedicated  to  peace; 
to  achieving  equal  opportunity;  and  to 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  liberty.  And  It  is 
this  dedication  to  these  great  causes  for 
humanity  which  continues  to  make  this  land 
the  Ideal  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

So  while  we  can  give  the  cynic  his  due,  by 
focusing  on  our  Imperfections  as  well  as  our 
blessings  at  this  Thanksgiving  season,  we 
need  not  succumb  to  his  woe.  remembering 
that  It  Is  the  Imperfections  of  our  society 
and  our  world  to  which  we  have  dispatched 
our  energies,  our  resourcefulness  and  our 
resolution.  This  Is  the  America  I  see.  and.  I 
believe,  what  the  substance  of  our  people  Is — 
and  gives  us  abundant  reason  tc  be  thankful. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA    AND    THE    MOVTEB 

ABC-TVs  Joey  Bishop  Show  the  other 
evening  included  as  guests  South  Dakota's 
Rodeo  Champion.  Casey  Tlbbs.  and  Western 
Movie  Star  Joel  McCrea,  who  reported  on 
their  plans  to  film  a  second  movie  In  South 
Dakota.  McCrea  also  told  of  the  scholarship 
he  has  established  at  the  University  of  South 
Dakota  for  Indian  youngsters. 

NIXON     EITORT    TO    ACHnrVE    DRAFT    REFORM 
SUCCEEDS 

Approval  by  the  Senate  this  past  week  of 
draft  reform  legislation  represents  an  Impor- 
tant gain  for  the  young  men  directly  affected 
by  the  draft  It  likewise  Is  a  significant  vic- 
tory for  President  Nixon  and  the  public,  for 
only  a  short  time  ago  the  bill  appeared  not 
to  have  a  chance  to  come  before  the  Senate 
this  year.  Following  House  passage,  the  Dem- 
ocrat Leadership  of  the  Senate  announced 
that  the  bill  would  not  be  considered  this 
year. 

Strong  protests  from  the  public  and  reiter- 
ation by  the  Administration  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  bill  led  to  a  change  of  minds  and 
agreement  In  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
Nixon  proposal  now  and  to  take  up  next  ye.ir 
the  multitude  of  draft  reform  bills  Intro- 
duced by  a  number  of  Senators.  Thus,  what 
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was  a  compromise  in  agreeing  to  immediately 
consider  the  Nixon  proposal— which  can  re- 
solve quickly  some  of  the  Inequities  of  the 
present  law— and  schedule  early  next  year 
hearings  on  comprehensive  bills  going  into 
•he  very  concept  of  selective  service  can  be 
m.irked  a  -plus"  in  every  respect  for  all  who 
nave  been  concerned  about  the  need  lor 
remedial  steps  in  our  draft  system. 

Tne  Senate  action  repeals  the  law  which 
prohibited  the  use  by  the  President  of  a 
random  system  of  selection  for  induction. 
With  this  repeal,  the  other  recommendations 
df  the  President  will  now  be  inst.tuted  as  this 
oin  be  accomplished  by  Executive  Order.  The 
other  recommendations  Include  a  "youngest- 
tirsf  order  of  call  and  a  •limited  vulner- 
ability" period  for  induction. 

The  random  selection  system,  which  re- 
quired the  change  in  law.  will  be  determined 
^v  lot  on  the  basis  of  the  birth  date.  Each 
person  in  the  prime  age  group  would  have 
•he  same  chance  of  appeiring  at  the  top  of 
■he  draft  list,  at  the  bottom,  or  somewhere 
n  the  middle  A  national  drawing  will  be 
held  in  which  each  of  the  365  days  of  the 
•  ear  will  be  scrambled  and  receive  a  sequen- 
tial number  For  example,  if  No.  1  is  Novem- 
ber 25  all  those  born  on  November  25  would 
Pe  in  the  highest  priority  for  call  For  those 
born  on  the  same  day,  a  second  national 
drawing  will  be  held  to  determine  the  se- 
quence based  on  a  scrambling  of  the  alpha- 

The  ■youngest-first"  will  shorten  the  time 
of  uncertainty  for  young  men  as  this  will 
result  in  designation  each  year  of  a  "prime 
age  group."  This  group  will  consist  of  those 
registrants  who  were  19  years  old  when  a 
^elective  service  year  begins.  Each  12  months 
a  different  pool  draft  ellglbles  would  be  de- 
signated as  the  "prime  age  group." 

By  establishment  of  the  •prime  age  group 
on  the  "youngest-first"  basis,  or  at  age  19, 
this  creates  the  ■limited  vulnerability'  con- 
cept. This  means  that  a  19-year  old  will 
experience  maximum  vulnerability  lor  a  per- 
iod of  one  year,  being  a  member  of  the 
prime  age  group."  When  that  12-month 
period  (the  selective  service  year)  ends,  the 
individual,  who  Is  then  In  his  20th  year, 
moves  progressively  to  less  vulnerable  cate- 
gories. The  exceptions  are  those  who  receive 
deferments  and  their  periods  of  maximum 
vulnerability  will  come  after  the  deferments 
end. 

Comprehensive  selective  service  hearings 
will  begin  not  later  than  February  15th 
next  year  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  this  committee  will  then  also 
have  the  benefit  of  the  results  of  a  Joint 
.study  on  selective  service  guidelines  and 
procedures  being  conducted  by  Selective 
Service  and  the  National  Security  Council. 
However,  the  reforms  listed  above  will  now 
occur  in  the  very  near  future. 

THE  VICE  PHZSmENT  AND  TV 

Quotes  to  remember  from  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent: ■■If  the  media  are  going  to  broadcast 
the  emotional  appeals  of  the  Stokely  Carml- 
chaels  and  the  other  agitators,  it  is  like 
throwing  gasoline  on  the  fiames."  ...  "I  do 
know  that  TV  In  particular  has  spread  the 
message  of  rioting  and  looting,  has  dis- 
played the  carrying  out  of  televisions,  home 
appliances,  groceries,  etc.  and  has  literally 
served  as  a  catalyst  to  promote  even  more 
trouble."  If  you  don't  recall  the  above  state- 
ments as  being  from  the  current  Vice  Presi- 
dent, it  is  understandable.  They  were  made 
by  his  predecessor,  Hubert  Humphrey  (long 
before,  of  course,  Humphrey's  current  crit- 
icism of  Veep  AgneWs  comments  on  tele- 
vision). 

THE  AFTERMATH  OF  DISASTER  IN 
NELSON  COUNTY,  VA. 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  Nelson  Coimty,  Va.,  have  been  strong 
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of  character  and  stamina  despite  the  ad- 
versities of  Hurricane  Camille.  This 
rugged  Virginia  community  suffered 
damage  that  must  be  seen  to  be  believed. 
Yet,  with  the  help  of  many,  including  a 
great  number  of  Mermonites  from  as  far 
away  as  Canada,  they  are  rebuilding 
with  uncomplaining  perseverance. 

The  will  of  the  people  of  Nelson 
County  is  deftly  illustrated  in  an  article 
written  by  J.  Y.  Smith  and  published  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post.  The  article 
brings  out  the  unity  that  can  come  from 
disaster.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


•This    Is    the    End    of    Time'^    in    Nelson 
County:  Camille  Chanced  Region  Forever 


(By  J.  Y.  Smith) 
Nelson  County.  Va..  used  to  be  known — 
so  far  as  it  was  known  at  all — for  its  beauty, 
for  Its  poverty,  for  the  independence  and 
hardiness  of  its  people,  for  its  wildlife,  and 
for  the  high  quality  of  Its  Illicit  apple  brandy. 
It  is  now  known  as  the  area  hardest  hit 
by  the  greatest  natural  disaster  in  the 
recorded  history  of  Virginia.  On  the  night 
of  Aug.  19.  1969,  the  vestiges  of  Hurricane 
Camille  moved  over  the  Blue  Ridge  and.  in 
the  space  of  about  five  hours,  unloaded  an 
average  of  31.5  inches  of  rain  on  Nelson  and 
surrounding  countlee. 

In  the  aftermath,  it  was  determined  that 
152  people  in  Virginia  were  dead  or  missing 
in  the  floods  and  avalanches  that  crashed  out 
of  the  mountains.  Of  these,  126  were  reel- 
dents  of  Nelson.  That  is  a  little  more  than  1 
per  cent  of  the  county's  population. 

••There  are  apocalyptic  verses  in  the  Bible 
that  describe  the  ending  of  time."  says  the 
Rev.  Wilfred  Roach,  pastor  of  Grace  Episcopal 
Church  in  Massies  Mill,  as  he  stands  amidst 
the  hamlefs  ruins.  "Of  course,  this  is  the 
end  of  time  here." 

He  adds:  ■This  is  the  closest  to  Hell  you'll 
ever  get  and  the  closest  to  Heaven.  The  Hell 
IS  the  loss  of  life  and  the  Heaven  is  man's 
ability  to  deal  with  adversity." 

Nelson  County  covers  471  square  miles.  It 
Is  a  land  of  wooded  hills,  of  remote  orchards 
and  beef  and  dairy  farms.  Its  western  flank 
lies  In  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  rises  with 
spectacular  suddenness  irom  the  rolling  low- 
lands. Charlottesville  lies  to  the  north. 
Lynchburg  to  the  south  and  Waynesboro  to 
the  west — prosperous  cities  where  many  Nel- 
sonltes  work.  Others,  like  their  grandfathers, 
prefer  to  eke  out  a  living  In  the  narrow 
mountain  valleys. 

If  the  mounUlns  give  shelter  and  suste- 
nance, they  also  hold  the  threat  of  destruc- 
tion to  those  who  live  in  them.  The  threat, 
which  continues  today.  Is  one  of  landslides 
and  avalanches. 

A  cubic  foot  of  typical  Nelson  County  soil 
is  capable  of  absorbing  from  1  to  1  'i  inches 
of  water,  according  to  C.  J.  Koch  of  the  State 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  Many  mountain- 
ous areas  In  Nelson  have  only  one  or  two  feet 
of  dirt  covering  sheer  granite  bedrock. 

"When  the  exceee  rainwater  penetrated  to 
the  rock,"  Koch  said  in  a  statement,  '■it  was 
just  like  putting  grease  on  a  ball  bearing." 

Trees,  boulders,  houses  and  people  were 
suddenly  extruded  from  the  mountain  hol- 
lows and  "coves"  into  the  valleys.  For  most 
victims,  there  was  little  or  no  warning  and 
few  places  to  go  In  any  case. 

Thus  54  persona  were  killed  along  a  four- 
mile  stretch  of  DavU  Creek  and  Huffman's 
HoUow.  The  hamlets  of  Tyro,  Maastes  Mill 
and  Roeeleuid  on  the  Tye  River  were  virtually 
wiped  out.  Woods  Mill  on  the  Rockfish  River 
Is  gone  and  the  vlUages  of  Rockfish  and 
Schuyler  were  badly  hit.  Norwood,  a  tiny 
collection  of  houses  on  the  James  River,  was 


heavily  damaged  The  street*  of  Lovlngston. 
the  county  seat,  were  Inundated  wltii  mud 
and  rocks,  but  the  village  escaped  serious 
harm. 

Houston  Huffman,  51.  lives  with  his  wife  !n 
a  small  weathered  clapboard  house  on  a  little 
knoll  where  Etevls  Creek  forks  at  Huffman's 
Hollow.  By  his  count.  28  Huffmans  died  on 
that  night  last  August  Prom  the  front  of  his 
house,  where  an  old  tire  g-uards  a  clump  of 
flowers  from  the  scratching  and  pecking  of 
chickens,  Houston  Huffman  can  jx>.nt  to  the 
places  where  at  least  16  members  of  his  fam- 
ily were  killed 

■■It's  a  whole  lot  to  think  about.'  he  says. 
"It  klnda  steps  up  on  you.  yes  it  do  What 
gets  me  is  how  that  water  got  so  high  in  stich 
a  short  time  If  dynamite  had  been  going  off 
in  that  creek,  it  wouldn't  have  made  no  more 
noise. ■■ 

Huffman  says  the  surviving  members  of  his 
numerous  clan  have  all  found  a  place  to  live 
since  the  storm  and  that  all  that  are  able  are 
working. 

•We^ve  been  doing  right  good."  he  says. 
Then  he  smiles  wryly  and  adds:  "But  Ifs 
been  tight  " 

At  the  head  of  Davis  Creek,  the  Harvey 
brothers,  Richard,  Clyde  and  Carlton,  are 
trying  to  reclaim  orchard  land  that  was 
turned  into  a  moonscape  of  rocks,  boulders 
and  rubble.  Half  of  one  of  the  five  houses 
they  lost  still  stands.  A  bed  Is  visible  on 
the  naked  second  floor.  Besides  the  houses 
and  the  orchards,  the  Harveys  lost  three 
tractors  and  two  trucks.  They  put  their  total 
losses  at  J 150 .000  to  $200,000. 

"I'm  43  and  sometimes  I  feel  100,"  says 
Richard  Harvey. 

He  shakes  his  head  as  he  looks  at  a  bull- 
dozer that  costs  him  $40  an  hour. 

-It's  the  only  thing  that'll  move  that  big 
stuff.  You  either  got  to  spend  it  or  forget 
abovit  It." 

The  Harveys  intend  to  s|)end  it 
•■We're  in  the  fruit  business."  says  Richard. 
■We've   got   a   storage   plant.  We   Just   cant 
leave  it.'^ 

It  is  scarcely  four  miles  from  Roseland 
through  Massies  Mill  to  Tyro  on  the  Tye 
River.  To  the  south  of  the  Tye  at  Roseland. 
that  are  open  meadowlands  and  cornfields. 
The  hills  begin  just  north  of  the  river.  Yet 
the  debris  that  still  clings  to  the  trees  along 
the  river  road  shows  that  the  water  must 
have  been  20  feet  deep  as  it  flowed  through 
this  relatively  unconfined  area.  The  fields 
are  strewn  with  rocks  and  other  debris  In 
some  places  where  there  used  to  be  rich 
topsoll  there  are  only  sand  and  boulders. 

It  Is  hard  to  visualize  what  Roseland  used 
to  look  like. 

At  Massies  Mill.  John  Harvey,  70,  a  retired 
merchant  and  warden  of  Grace  Episcopal 
Church,  looks  around  and  assesses  the  dam- 
age. He  can  count  20  houses  and  three  stores 
that  were  washed  away.  About  15  houses  are 
left.  Perhaps  30  persons  were  Wiled. 

One  of  the  buildings  that  was  spared  was 
the  church.  The  wooden  building,  which 
dates  from  1885.  when  logging  first  got  under 
way  in  the  area,  had  five  or  six  feet  of  water 
in  It.  The  lectern  was  washed  away.  It  was 
recovered  in  a  cornfield  near  Wlnglna  on  the 
James  River,  about  40  mUes  away.  There  re- 
mained the  removal  of  a  couple  of  feet  of 
mud  and  rocks  and  a  live  water  mocassin 
that  was  found  just  to  the  left  of  the  pulpit 
A  building  next  to  the  church  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Mennonlte  Disaster  Serv- 
ice Mennonite  women  In  lace  caps  and  long 
dresses  xise  it  to  prepare  meals  for  as  many 
as  75  volunteers  from  their  church  who  have 
come  from  as  far  away  as  Canada  to  help 
Nelson  dig  Its  way  out.  The  men  sign  up  for 
the  work  In  their  home  parishes  Some  stay 
a  week,  others  stay  longer.  At  any  give  time, 
a  hundred  may  be  working  In  the  coimty. 

One  of  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  Men- 
nonltes'  kindness  Is  Edward  P.  Bowling,  79, 
a  carpenter.  With  the  help  of  the  R«d  Cross 
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and  th«  Mennonltes,  he  has  almost  com- 
pleted a  snug  two-room  bouse  on  the  site 
where  his  family  has  lived  In  Masales  Mill 
since  1883. 

No  one  can  adequately  express  his  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  for  what  the  Mennonltes 
have  done. 

"They  are  the  20th  century  angels  of 
mercy."  says  Vaster  Roach. 

At  Tyro,  Capt.  William  E.  Massle.  66,  runs 
the  i>o8t  office  and  small  store.  When  the 
water  began  rising  In  the  first  floor  of  their 
solid  fleldstoce  house.  Massle  and  bis  wife 
simply  rolled  up  the  rugs,  moved  upstairs 
and  went  back  to  bed. 

•Of  course,  I  didn't  realize  what  was  go- 
ing on  until  daylight.  "  he  recalls  "If  Id 
known,  I  might  not  have  gone  back  to  sleep." 

When  dawn  came,  he  found  four  bodies 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  his  house. 

The  worst  physical  damage  and  the  heavi- 
est loss  of  life  in  Nelson  County  was  con- 
fined to  small,  scattered  areas.  But  the  dis- 
aster seems  to  be  Indelibly  recorded  in  the 
collective  subconsciousness  of  the  12,000  peo- 
ple who  live  there. 

"Any  kind  of  damage  you  can  Imagine,  we 
got  it  in  this  county,"  says  WlUls  A.  Little, 
60.  a  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  official 
who  has  worked  In  Nelson  for  23  years  "How 
are  you  going  to  estimate  the  damage?  It's 
going  to  take  years  and  years." 

Llttie  estimates  that  as  much  as  $250,000 
damage  was  done  to  orchards  alone.  An  acre 
of  prime  orchard  Is  said  to  be  worth  $1,000 
An  acre  can  support  40  normal  apple  trees, 
but  It  takes  seven  to  10  years  before  a  new 
tree  begins  to  bear  profitably.  Many  apple 
growers  are  switching  to  "dwarf"  varieties. 
An  acre  can  supp>ort  75  to  100  of  these  and 
they  begin  showing  a  profit  In  about  five 
years. 

But  the  orchards  are  not  Little's  prime 
worry.  What  really  concerns  him  is  the 
necessity  of  digging  out  the  channels  of 
the  Rockfl&h,  Plney  and  Tye  Rivers.  At  pres- 
ent, they  are  clogged  with  slit,  rocks  and 
great  piles  of  trees.  Until  they  .ire  cleared,  a 
heavy  rain  will  force  them  over  their  banks 
again,  causing  new  diunage  to  crop  lands. 
Little  thinks  the  Job  will  cost  at  least  $2  5 
million. 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  restoring  the 
land. 

Nelson  County  has  about  475  miles  of 
roads.  Donald  E.  Keith,  the  energetic  resident 
highway  engineer,  says  most  were  damaged. 
Ninety-two  bridges  were  washed  out,  36  of 
them  classifl»d  as  "major"  structiu-es.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  It  will  take  upwards  of 
$7  minion  to  bring  the  roads  and  bridges  up 
to  state  and  federal  standards. 

But  there  la  no  longer  a  single  home 
in  Nelson  that  does  not  have  access  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  road.  (Right  after  the 
rains,  many  areas  were  accessible  only  by 
helicopter) . 

Even  in  the  hardest-hit  areas,  Keith 
thinks.  It  is  necessary  to  put  the  roads  back 
If  only  to  encourage  people  to  return. 

Can  Nelson  County  come  back?  The  area 
has  received  massive  amounts  of  federal  and 
state  aid.  E.  Warren  Roberts,  the  president  of 
the  county's  only  bank,  says  the  Institution's 
total  assets  have  Increased  by  more  than  $1.1 
million  since  the  disaster  The  road  systen* 
Is  bound  to  be  better  than  it  was  because  it 
Is  being  brought  up  to  standard. 

This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  Nelson 
is  baslcaly  a  "bedroom"  community.  More 
than  half  of  the  Income  of  its  residents  is 
earned  outside  the  county  and  most  of  It  is 
spent  outside.  This  Is  because  there  Is  no 
trading  center  within  its  obrders  Clifford 
Wood,  43,  a  farmer  in  Winglna.  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  man  who 
took  control  of  local  civil  defense  efforts  right 
after  the  flood,  says  he  has  to  go  to  Lynch- 
burg or  Amherst  to  buy  the  size  11  B  work 
shoes  he  wears. 

Hughes  C.  Swain,  the  county  coordinator. 


thinks  thi«  will  be  remedied  and  there  Is 
already  talk  of  building  a  shopping  center. 
Moreover,  he  sees  the  eventual  economic 
salvation  of  the  county  In  the  fact  that  it  Is 
located  within  easy  conunutlng  distance  of 
Charlottesville.  Lynchburg  and  Wayneaboro 
He  looks  for  the  drop  in  population  that  has 
been  evident  for  the  past  50  years  to  reverse 
as  more  commuters  move  in. 

Says  Wood: 

"The  county  was  torn  and  split  by  the 
things  around  It.  The  flood  has  destroyed 
some  of  this  disunity  I  think  it  has  brought 
the  county  together  somewhat.  If  we  all  got 
pessimistic,  it  would  be  bad.  Fortunately, 
most  of  us  are  optimistic  about  our  Individ- 
ual futures  and  the  future  of  this  county." 

At  one  point  In  the  early  days  of  the  crisis, 
Wood  and  James  TVibble  the  regional  civil 
defense  coordinator,  came  up  with  a  total 
damage  estimate  for  the  county  of  $15  mil- 
lion. They  admit  that  they  more  or  less 
pulled  It  out  of  the  air.  The  Office  of  Civil 
Defense  in  Richmond  estimates  statewide 
damage  at  $113  million  and  surveys  are  still 
being    carried    out 

Whatever  the  true  figures  may  be.  Nelson 
County  will  never  be  the  same.  But  It  may  be 
that  It  will  emerge  as  something  better  than 
It  was 


HONORABLE  ACTIONS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
learned  of  the  formation,  by  a  group  of 
students  attending  Port  Hays  State  Col- 
lege, Hays,  Kans..  of  an  organization 
called  the  Honorable  Actions  Committee. 
Their  stated  purpose  is:  To  show  some 
positive  action  and  support  for  the  pres- 
ent admiiiistration  and  our  country;  to 
indicate  their  support  of  our  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam;  and  to  demonstrate  their 
belief  that  the  chief  blame  for  the  con- 
tinued fighting  in  Vietnam  lies  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  not  the  United 
States. 

These  students  have  drafted  a  letter 
which  will  be  mailed  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese leaders,  and  they  are  currently 
seeking  signatures  from  a  five-State 
area.  In  view  of  the  responsibility  dem- 
onstrated by  these  young  Americans,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
their  letter  to  North  Vietnam  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

We,  the  undersigned  United  States  citizens, 
are  disgusted  with  the  feeble  or  negligible  at- 
tempts of  your  delegates  to  negotiate  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Talks  for  a  peaceful  settlement  to 
the  armed  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
therefore  ask  you  why  the  conflict  has  not 
ended.  If  you  really  desired  peace,  and  were 
sincere  in  your  efforts,  the  fighting  could 
stop  now.  We  favor  peace  as  much  as  any  na- 
tion's people,  but  we  feel  that  any  with- 
drawal of  American  military  troops  will  have 
to  be  an  honorable  withdrawal. 


NATIONAL  WELFARE  CONFERENCE 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  COUNTIES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 25.  it  will  be  my  privilege  to  ad- 
dress the  National  Welfare  Conference  of 
the  National  Association  of  Counties — 
NACO.  This  conference,  bringing  to 
Washington  hundreds  of  county  leaders 
from  across  the  Nation,  will  be  an  im- 
mensely crucial  and  timely  American 
county  forum  on  the  social  welfare  issues 
of  the  day.  The  theme  for  the  conference 
will  be  "Counties  Care"  and  the  county 
leaders,  as  welfare  program  administra- 


tors and  fiscal  supporters,  will  concern 
themselves  with  our  massive  problems  re- 
lating to  food,  population,  children,  the 
aged,  manpower  and  welfare  program 
and  administration. 

Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  testifying  recently  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
H.R.  14173 — Family  Assistance  Act  of 
1969 — alerted  the  committee  to  the  forth- 
coming conference  when  he  said: 

In  fairness  to  these  needy  people,  we  are 
committed  to  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
President's  proposals  and  their  impact  on 
county  government.  It  la  with  this  Intent 
that  we  are  committed  to  bringing  five  hun- 
dred county  officials  into  Washington  for  our 
second  National  Welfare  Conference  on  No- 
vem.ber  23-25  at  the  Statler-Hllton  Hotel 

Mr.  Hillenbrand's  statement  chronicle.s 
the  efforts  of  the  counties  to  overhaul 
our  welfare  system  so  that  it  will  truly 
assist  needy  people  and,  in  general,  it 
provides  a  very  valuable  background 
piece  for  the  NACO  National  Welfare 
Conference.  Many  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  involved  in  this  welfare  con- 
ference. Therefore.  I  ask  unaiiimous  con- 
sent as  an  aid  to  both  Houses,  that  Mr. 
Hillenbrand's  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement     of     Bernard     F      Hh-lenbrand. 

Executive  Director.  National  Associatio.n 

OF  Counties,  October  22,   1969 

Mr.  Chairman:  My  name  Is  Bernard  F 
Hillenbrand.  I  am  Executive  Director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  represent- 
ing the  3,049  counties  In  America.  We  com- 
mend you  on  taking  up  this  most  urgent  anci 
high  priority  matter:  the  study  of  this  na- 
tion's welfare  system. 

Counties,  as  welfare  program  administra- 
tors and  fiscal  partners,  have  noted  with 
grave  concern  the  web  of  Inflexibility  which 
presently  enmeshes  both  the  recipients  and 
the  local  administrators.  Increasingly,  we 
have  found  our  programs  entangled  in  a 
morass  of  red  tape,  stacks  of  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, and  bureaucracy  pyramided  upon 
bureaucracy.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  who 
have  been  on  the  firing  line  at  the  local  level 
trying  to  administer  the  present  inflexible 
program  have  appealed  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  E.xecutive  Branch  to  work  with  us  to 
give  this  nation  a  better  welfare  .■system. 

Back  In  the  early  1960's,  we  began  to  hear 
the  rumblings  of  concern  over  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  program.  The  reports  from 
the  field  began  to  spell  out  a  crisis  In  wel- 
fare. Adminls'ratlve  problems,  such  as  rele- 
gating social  case  workers  to  tedious  hours 
of  shuffling  regulalorj  forms  was  causing 
the  system  to  break  down  Mounting  fiscal 
burdens  In  welfare  were  threating  to  bank- 
rupt county  government.  Most  significant 
though  for  the  future  of  this  country,  we 
came  to  realize  that  the  crudest  blow  was 
being  dealt  to  those  that  the  welfare  program 
was  purp)orted  to  help 

Confronted  with  breakdown  In  helping 
people  in  need,  NACO  in  1966  felt  compelled 
to  call  the  first  National  Welfare  Conference 
We  pledged  to  look  closely  at  the  standards, 
personnel  requirements,  and  fiscal  problems 
In  welfare.  We  went  to  our  work  convinced 
that  these  programs  were  a  disastrous  failure. 
They  were  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  the  1966  National  Welfare  Confer- 
ence, NACO  adopted  p>osltlve  positions  that 
we  felt  would  strengthen  the  program  and 
aid  the  recipient.  In  our  attempt  to  be  as  con- 
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structlve  as  possible  we  assembled  seventeen 
conference  recommendations  that  we  pre- 
sented to  the  Administration. 

Typical  of  these  constructWe  recommenda- 
tions were  the  following: 

1  The  National  Association  of  Counties 
urges  the  creation  of  a  new  federal  category 
of  public  assistance  based  upon  the  single 
criterion  of  need  and  with  a  single  formula 
lor  federal  financial  assistance.  Conversion  to 
ihls  new  category  would  be  optional,  there- 
fore permitting  those  slates  who  desire,  to 
continue  under  the  existing  categories, 

2  The  Department  of  Health,  EducaUon 
and  Welfare  should  modify  the  requirement 
that  one  social  worker  must  not  handle  more 
than  sixty  cases.  The  modification  should 
permit  pub:ic  agencies  to  employ  the  "aver- 
aelng  principle"  in  case  handling. 

3  The  rigid  supervisory  ration  require- 
ments of  five  social  workers  to  one  case  su- 
ijervlsor  should  be  removed,  and  that  flexi- 
bility in  the  standard  be  permitted. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  would  like  to 
submit  the  full  seventeen  recommendations 
ul  the  first  NACO  National  Welfare  Con- 
ference: 

4  The  National  Association  of  Counties 
believes  the  responsibility  of  alleviating  pov- 
ertv  is  a  principal  function  of  county  govern- 
ment and  therefore  urges  the  respective 
states  to  provide  counties  with  broad  legal 
lowers  to  accomplish  such  objectives.  Addi- 
tionally, we  urge  the  respective  states  and 
the  federal  government  to  paruclpate  finan- 
cially in  these  programs,  however,  that  any 
ivccompanylng  state  and  federal  regulation 
be  such  as  to  maintain  the  maximum  degree 
of  initiative  and   responsibility   at  the   local 

level. 

5  County  government's  participation  in 
welfare  programs  varies  from  state  to  state, 
m  some  cases,  counties  exercise  the  predomi- 
nant role  and  in  others  no  role  at  all  Not- 
withstanding the  extent  of  county  govern- 
ment's Involvement  In  public  assistance  pro- 
grams since  such  programs  have  a  vital 
impact  upon  other  county  programs,  i.e., 
health,  education,  housing,  etc. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  urges 
county  government  to  Initiate  planning  pro- 
grams' designed  to  coordinate  the  counties' 
total  effort  to  combat  poverty.  In  those  ac- 
tivities wherein  the  counties  may  not  be 
directly  involved,  it  Is  recommended  that  the 
suggested  planning  programs  seek  to  estab- 
lish appropriate  cooperative  agreements  and 
arrangements  so  as  to  provide  a  continuing 
coordinated    approach    to    the    problem    of 

poverty.  ^.    .  r 

To  assist  counties  in  providing  thU  type  oi 
planning,  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
nes  urges  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  develop  effective 
guidelines  to  allow  701  comprehensive  social 
and  physical  planning.  Additionally,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  urges  Con- 
gress to  raise  the  appropriation  for  the  701 
to  provide  adequate  financing  for  such  social 
and  physical  planning. 

6  The  National  Association  of  Counties 
urges  that  federal  aid  to  needy  families  with 
an  unemployed  parent  be  made  a  permanent 
part  of  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  program  „        .,        „ 

7.  The  National  Association  of  Counties  en- 
courages the  program  and  policies  that  pre- 
pare welfare  clients  to  be  self-sufficient  and 
therefore  Is  In  favor  of  the  principle  of  the 
unrestricted  cash  payment.  We  do  recognize 
however,  that  there  are  Individuals  who  are 
not  able  to  properly  manage  their  own  fi- 
nancial affairs,  and  for  such  clients,  welfare 
departments  should  be  given  the  authority 
to  use  either  third  party  payments,  which- 
ever is  most  appropriate. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  fur- 
ther recommends  that  the  present  5  percent 
celling  on  protective  payments  be  abolished. 

8  The  National  Association  of  Counties 
further  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  policy 


calling  for  the  creation  of  state  and  local  ad- 
visory coinmlttees  to  deal  with  welfare  mat- 

9  The  National  Association  of  Counties 
suggests  that  legislation  which  provides 
federal  participation  in  costs  of  communlvy 
work  and  training  programs  designed  to  con- 
serve and  develop  work  skills  of  the  uncm- 
ploved  parent  receiving  AFDC  should  be  Im- 
proVed  to  share  In  all  staff,  training,  and 
maintenance  costs  and   made  permanent. 

10  The  National  Association  of  Counties 
re-emphasizes  Its  existing  policy  recommen- 
dations regarding  foster  children  and  urg<:S 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  fed- 
eral assistance  to  foster  children.  Additional- 
ly such  a  program  should  be  NACO's  priority 
welfare  legislative  objective  for  the  90th 
Congress. 

11  Whereas  the  present  federal  and  state 
classification  and  qualification  staffing  re- 
quirements for  welfare  and  social  workers 
often  result  in  the  wasteful  application  of 
profc=-Eional  talent  to  sub-professional  tasks, 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  urges 
recommendations  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment foster  and  encourage  the  states  to  ex- 
periment m  their  use  of  sub-professional 
classifications. 

12  The  chairman  Is  instructed  to  ask  tne 
National  Association  of  Counties  to  call  upon 
the  Depatrment  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  to  make  available  at  the  time  of  pub- 
lication all  welfare  bulletins  and  state  let- 
ters tD  county  elected  officials  and  local  wel- 
fare agencies  so  that  they  may  be  kept  in- 
formed on  a  local  level  of  technical  and  com- 
plicated welfare  Information. 

13  The  federal  government  should  modify 
the  requirement  that  all  states  utilizing  the 
1962  Services  Amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  fully  implement  these  amend- 
menti  by  July  1,  1967.  The  modificaUon 
sought  would  require  that  states  and  coun- 
ties show  reasonable  effort  at  Implementing 
the  amendments  to  that  date. 

14  Public  welfare  agencies  should  be  per- 
mitted  to   employ   the   "Banking   of   Cases 
principle  for  other  than  Intensive  social  serv- 
ice aspects  of  case  administration. 

15  Federal  and  state  audits  should  be 
clearly  defined  as  to  scope  and  purpose  and 
be  conducted  promptly,  especially  in  the  case 
of  new  programs. 

16  No  report  should  be  required  by  either 
federal  or  state  welfare  agencies  unless  It  is 
essential.  Its  purpose  clearly  understood,  and 
Its  uses  clearly  defined. 

17  Strong  national  efforts  should  be 
made  to  change  the  basic  federal  law  and 
philosophy  to  permit  local  flexibility  in  the 
development  of  methods  and  approaches  to 
money  management  and  that  federal  fiscal 
penalties  be  eliminated. 

Regretfully,  gentlemen.  In  the  three  years 
since  that  NACO  Welfare  Conference,  even 
with  some  administrative  changes  and  refine- 
ments at  the  local  level,  we  have  found  costs 
continuing  to  mount  as  the  welfare  roles 
soared.  Prom  1950-1968,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments' share  of  welfare  program  costs  had 
risen  from  $2.5  billion  to  «9.4  billion.  And 
yet  with  all  of  this  public  expenditure,  the 
result  across  the  nation  was  a  program  that 
was  not  doing  what  It  was  designed  to  do. 
We  had  spawned  a  third  generation  of  wel- 
fare recipients. 

Experiencing  first-hand  this  disintegration 
of  welfare  programs— and  again  In  a  con- 
structive spirit— m  January  of  this  year  we 
wrote  an  open  letter  to  the  then  newly  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare.  Robert 
Finch  '  In  that  letter,  we  noted  that  our 
county  officials  are  at  the  cutting  edge  of 
social  problems;  that  In  a  great  percentage 
of  places,  they  are  the  local  administrative 
agency  for  the  nation's  welfare  programs; 
that  county  government's  stakes  are  high; 
our  Interest  Intense;  and  above  all  that  we 
would  like  to  be  helpful. 


We  spelled  out  for  the  Secretary  some 
problem  areas  demanding  his  and  our  im- 
mediate attention  We  pointed  out  that 
together: 

1.  We   must    reappraise    the   objectives   of 

welfare. 

2.  We  must  study  the  structure  of  wel- 
fare administration  at  all  levels,  federal, 
state  and  local  and  their  interrelationships. 

3.  We  must  evaluate  local  policy  and  finan- 
cial participation 

4.  We  must  consider  alternate  approaches 
to  the  public  welfare  system  at  the  federal, 
state  and  local  levels, 

5.  We  must  carefully  review  all  the  com- 
munity social  agencies,  both  community  by 
commianlty.  and  their  total  impact  statewide 
and  natlonallv 

6.  We  must  review  the  programs  of  the 
welfare  agencies  in  their  relationship  to  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  programs  and 
related  programs  in  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
other  federal  agencies. 

7.  We  must  develop  more  basic  research 
Into  the  fundamental  motives  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  some  ten  months  later, 
we  have  been  pleased  to  see  that  exactly 
this  type  of  massive,  in-depth  review  has 
gotten"  underway  in  this  country.  Your  Com- 
mittee    is     participating     in     this     historic 

review 

Companion  bills  H  R.  14173  and  S  2986 
reflect  the  intent  of  the  Admimstratlon  to 
make  a  thorough  review  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem This  proposed  legislation  offers  the 
most  dramatic  package  of  welfare  reform 
proposals  since  the  adoption  of  the  Act  in 
1935. 

We  were  heartened  to  note  that  Secretary 
Finch,  when  he  appeared  before  your  Com- 
mittee last  week.  Indicated  that  "the  em- 
phasis of  these  proposals  first  and  prin- 
cipally I  is  I  on  jobs."  This  Is  precisely  where 
the  3.049  counties  place  their  emphasis  As 
recently  as  at  our  annual  meeting  in  July 
1969  we  adopted  a  National  County  Platform 
Position,  calling  for  'an  absolute  require- 
ment of  work  for  those  welfare  recipients  able 
to  work  and  who  meet  other  reasonably  nec- 
essary requirements." 

As  administrators  of  welfare  programs,  we 
are  likewise  encouraged  to  see  the  Secretary  s 
indication  that  the  President's  proposals  £eek 
to  "develop  a  system  which  gives  people  the 
opportunity  and  incentive  to  become  inde- 
pendent and  self-supporting.  " 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  in  all  frank- 
ness, we  have  a  lot  of  Intense  studying  and 
digging  to  do  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  true  role  of  county  government  in  the 
Administration's  proposal.  At  this  point,  the 
impact  on  counties  Is  quite  unclear. 

Again,  as  recently  as  our  summer  Annual 
Conference,  we  reaffirmed  our  historic  belief 
that  county  government  must  play  a  crucial 
leadership  role  in  combatting  poverty  in  the 
community,  and  we  called  upon  every  county 
in  the  nation  to  ]oln  in  a  massive  drive  to 
develop  and  Implement  bold,  effective  pro- 
grams for  the  elimination  of  poverty. 

Imagine  our  disappointment  when  In  fact 
only  weeks  later  the  President  outlined  his 
new  national  domestic  effort  In  welfare,  but 
without  articulating  a  role  for  the  county.  In 
fact,  there  was  no  recognition  of  the  county 
crisis  in  welfare.  We  were.  In  the  President's 
message,  the  Invisible  County. 

The  word  county  does  not  appear  In  the 
President's  news-making  domestic  speech  in 
which  he  unfolded  his  welfare-manpower- 
revenue-sharlng-OEO  reform  package 

The  word  county  does  not  appear  in  the 
President's  special  welfare  reform  message. 

The  word  county  does  not  appear  In  the 
President's  special  manpower  message. 

The  word  county  does  not  appear  in  the 

President's   special   OEO   reform   statement. 

The    word    county    appears    once    in    the 

President's  special  message  on  revenue-shar- 
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Ing,  but  thea  only  In  the  context  of  noting 
that  "county  offlclala"  were  consulted  on 
the  details  ol  the  new  revenue-sharing  plan. 

Welfare,  manpower  training,  poverty,  rev- 
enue-sharlng^-programs  right  at  the  heart 
and  soul  of  county  government — and  yet  this 
entire  level  oC  government  has  gone  without 
specific  notice. 

May  I  remind  the  Committee  that  to  mil- 
lions of  needy  recipients,  county  govern- 
ment is  very  visible  In  fairness  to  these 
needy  people,  we  are  committed  to  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  President's  proposals 
and  their  impact  on  county  government. 
It  IS  with  £*is  intent  that  we  are  comit- 
ted  to  bringing  five  hundred  county  officials 
into  Washington  for  our  second  National 
Welfare  Conference  cm  Sovember  23-25  at 
the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel 

There  are  many  hard  questions  still  un- 
answered In  the  Admlnlsrtratlon  proposal. 
Thus  at  our  November  National  Welfare 
Conference,  we  must  study: 

1.  The  /S.s'oai  impact  on  counties,  especially 
In  light  of  the  proposed  case  load  and  bene- 
tit  Increases 

2.  The  Administrative  impact  on  coun- 
ties. 

3.  The  \fanpower  Training  Impact. 

4.  The  related  impacts  of  various  programs 
such  as  food  and  malnutrition,  and  family 
planning. 

Agtrtn.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  these  many 
reasons  that  we  appreciate  your  calling  these 
hearings.  The  record  you  build  here  will 
help  us  in  our  own  crucial  study.  Our  Na- 
tlonnl  Welfare  Conference  will  produce  fresh 
material  and  interpretalluns  which  we  will 
be  happy  to  .-^liare  with  your  Committee  and 
staff.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  tor  ine  to  par- 
ticipate here  today. 


THE  FITZGERALD  AFFAIR  IS  A  SET- 
BACK FOR  THE  PENTAGON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  written  by  Bernard  Nossiter  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Fri- 
day. November  21,  1969.  contains  a  per- 
ceptive analysis  of  the  entire  affair  in- 
volving A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald  and  the 
Pentagon. 

Mr.  Nossiter  observes  that  by  abolish- 
ing Mr.  Fitzgerald's  job.  the  Pentagon  is 
losing  far  more  than  just  one  man.  What 
has  been  lost,  he  notes,  is  the  Pentagon's 
plausibility  on  Capitol  Hill  and  across 
the  country. 

On  Saturday,  I  sent  a  letter  to  Attor- 
ney General  John  Mitchell  asking  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  Fitzgerald 
case.  The  U.S.  criminal  code  makes  it  a 
crime,  subject  to  a  maximiun  5-year  jail 
sentence  or  $5,000  fine,  to  "influence, 
impede,  intimidate"  or  to  "injure"  a  wit- 
ness who  appears  before  a  congressional 
committee.  By  harassing  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  by  ultimately 
firing  him,  officials  at  the  Pentagon  have 
very  likely  violated  this  criminal  statute, 
and  I  have  asked  the  Attorney  General 
to  determine  who  is  guilty  and  to  what 
extent. 

Incidentally,  this  case  is  wholly  unlike 
the  case  of  Otto  Otepka,  as  Mr.  Nossiter 
points  out.  Otepka  was  charged  with  slip- 
ping classified  documents  out  of  the  State 
Department  to  a  congressional  commit- 
tee. Fitzgerald  was  invited  to  appear  be- 
fore my  committee,  and  respondeid  truth- 
fully to  all  questions:  at  no  time  did  he 
give  us  any  classified  dociunents. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Nos- 
siter's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 


statement  I  made  on  this  matter  at  a 
press  conference  on  Saturday  and  my  let- 
ter to  Attorney  General  Mitchell  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  21,  1969| 

PTTZCEKAU)  ArrkXM:  A  Pentagon  Setback 
( By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald  has  probably  lost  for- 
ever his  Job  as  the  Air  Force  watchdog  over 
costs.  As  Voltaire  remarked  on  the  execution 
of  Admiral  Byng,  'It  Is  good,  from  time  to 
time,  to  kill  an  admiral,  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  others  " 

But  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that,  with 
the  liquidation  of  Fitzgerald,  the  Defense 
Department  Is  losing  something  far  more 
Important  than  one  man.  Its  plausibility  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  across  the  country. 

For  example.  Southern  Congressmen  In 
general  and  Republican  Southerners  In  par- 
ticular have  traditionally  been  among  the 
Pentagon's  strongest  allies.  But  at  least  two 
of  this  special  breed,  Reps.  Joel  Broyhlll  of 
Virginia  and  William  Dickinson  of  Alabama, 
can  now  be  counted  among  the  disenchanted. 
The  results  could  be  felt  when  the  Defense 
Department  next  seeks  money  for  Its  pet 
schemes. 

In  public,  the  distinguished  looking  Air 
Force  Secretary.  Robert  Seamans,  testifies 
that  Fitzgerald's  Job  was  abolished  on  econ- 
omy grounds.  In  private,  his  unfortunate 
aide.  Spencer  Schedler,  is  sent  to  the  HIU  to 
buttonhole  congressmen  and  tell  them  that 
Fitzgerald  was  really  tired  because  he 
wasn't  "a  team  player."  (The  fact  that  Sched- 
ler "could  not  remember"  his  week-old  re- 
marks when  questioned  by  senators  Is  not 
regarded  as  an  auspicious  omen  for  his  fta- 
ture) . 

"Who  are  they  kidding."  said  Broyhlll  the 
other  day.  "They  flred  the  one  man  who  waa 
trying  to  hold  down  costs."  His  colleague, 
Dickinson,  talks  in  the  same  vein. 

In  congressional  eyes,  the  military's  treat- 
ment of  Fitzgerald  Is  hard  to  square  with 
the  West  Point  code.  "Duty,  Honor.  Coun- 
try." particularly  the  second  of  those  res- 
onant words. 

There  was  Seamans,  who  built  a  brilliant 
reputation  at  NASA,  saying  he  had  never 
met  a  "responsible"  military  man  who  lied, 
struggling  to  establish  that  the  Air  Force 
unit  charged  with  criminal  and  security  In- 
vestigations had  opened  a  file  on  Fitzgerald 
before  Seamans  became  Secretary.  A  routine 
call  would  have  told  him  that  the  file  was 
opened  after  he  became  Secretary. 

Which  Is  likelier,  the  Seamans  story  that 
the  file  was  opened  because  Fitzgerald  made 
news  with  his  C-5A  revelations  or  the  ver- 
sion of  Rep.  William  Moorhead  (D-Pa),  that 
the  Air  Force  was  trying  to  discredit  Fitz- 
gerald In  the  same  way  that  General  Motors 
had  attempted  to  despoil  Ralph  Nader? 

Reminded  that  Fitzgerald  had  been  re- 
moved from  oversight  of  major  weapons  sys- 
tems and  put  to  work  examining  areas  mess 
halls  and  a  bowling  alley,  what  could  lead 
Seamans  to  say  sternly : 

"Proper  cost  control  of  recreational  facili- 
ties Is  not  a  matter  to  be  taken  lightly." 

Most  remarkable  of  all  was  Seamans'  apol- 
ogy for  his  offhand  slur  last  May.  accusing 
Fitzgerald  of  leaking  classified  documents  to 
the  Hill.  If  that  charge  had  stood  up.  Fitz- 
gerald could  have  been  blackballed  for  life 
from  any  work,  private  or  public.  In  the  de- 
fense area.  Yet  Seamans  Ignored  two  earlier 
requests  from  Fitzgerald  to  straighten  out 
the  records  and  does  not  retract  the  charge 
until  he  Is  directly  questioned  by  inquiring 
congressmen,  six  months  later. 

The  Inquiry,  under  Sen.  William  Prox- 
mlre's  Joint  Economic  subcommittee,  will  go 
on.  It  Is  now  receiving  help  from  the  most 


surprising  quarters,  from  outraged  conserva- 
tives as  well  as  the  liberals  traditionally  sus- 
picious of  the  Pentagon's  ways.  None  of  this 
is  likely  to  restore  Fitzgerald's  Job  but  prob- 
ably not  much  sympathy  needs  to  t>e  wasted 
on  him.  He  Is  tough — by  his  own  accouni 
I'm  not  going  to  roll  over  and  play  dead" 
and  Intends  to  pursue  his  campaign  to  re- 
gain control  of  military  costs 

Several  business  groups  Interested  In  the 
same  g^oal  have  already  offered  him  a  Joii 
there  is  also  considerable  congressional  in- 
terest In  finding  him  a  post  to  continue  his 
work  on  the  Hill  or  for  one  of  the  arms  <  f 
Congress 

This  Is  not.  like  the  case  of  Otto  Otepkn. 
a  simple  reward  for  a  congressional  In- 
formant. Otepka  was  charged  with  slipping 
classlfled  "loyalty"  reports  to  a  congres- 
sional committee  and  was  driven  from  the 
State  Department  for  it.  Fitzgerald  stands 
accused  of  having  l>een  summoned  to  ap- 
I>ear  before  a  congressional  committee  and 
responding  truthfully  to  a  question  not  of 
his  own  making. 

Beyond  Fitzgerald's  fate  Is  the  more  In- 
teresting question  of  how  the  Pentagon  will 
now  fare  on  the  HIU.  The  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  subjecting  Its  requests  to 
a  new.  and  reportedly  ferocious  scrutiny 
Win  congressmen  accept  on  their  face  Sea- 
mans' arg^uments  next  year  for  starting  pro- 
duction of  a  multl-bllllon-doUar  manned 
bcmt>er  In  a  missile  age? 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  already  abandoned  Its  fight  for  33 
more  C-5As.  a  loss  in  sales  to  its  bigge.st 
contractor  of  $1.5  to  $2  billion.  Clearly,  a 
corner  has  been  turned  and  the  Fitzgerald 
affair  has  been  a  homely  Incident  on  this 
new  route. 

Above  this  Is  a  still  larger  question.  Or- 
ganized society  depends  in  the  end  on  trust 
and  belief.  If  the  government's  highest  serv- 
ants draw  raucous  laughter  when  they  testi- 
fy— and  such  was  Seaman's  unhappy  fate  on 
Tuesday — serious  damage  has  been  done 
The  former  Marine  commandant,  Oen.  Davi.s 
Shoup,  tells  us  that  'the  military  Is  indoctri- 
nated to  be  secretive,  devious  and  mislead- 
ing." This  may  be  sound  tactics  for  war  but 
it  is  not  the  way  a  country  can  be  run.  In 
the  end.  the  Seamans.  the  Schedlers  and  the 
disingenuous  generals  may  be  doing  more  to 
tear  down  the  fabric  of  society  than  the 
wild-eyed  guerrilla  bands  that  smashed  win- 
dows In  Dupont  Circle  and  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Statement  to  the  Press  by  Senator  William 
Proxmire.  November  22.  1969 

First  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  this 
press  conference  does  not  mean  that  the 
Joint  Ek:onomlc  Committee  might  not  want 
to  hold  further  hearings  on  this  matter.  I 
have  called  this  press  conference  becaus'- 
I  feel  strongly  that  as  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator I  must  act  now — not  only  to  proteci 
the  rights  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Fitzgerald  but  to  pro- 
tect the  capacity  of  Congress  to  secure  the 
Information  It  is  entitled  to  have  from  the 
Executive  Branch. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  cite  Title  18, 
section  1505,  of  the  U.S.  Code.  The  language 
of  this  statute  Is  simple  and  clear. 

"Whoever  corruptly,  or  by  threats  of  force 
or  by  any  threatening  letter  of  communica- 
tion, endeavors  to  Influence,  Intimidate,  or 
Impede  any  witness  in  any  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  In  connection  with  any 
Inquiry  or  investigation  being  had  by  either 
House,  or  any  committee  of  the  Congress,  or 
any  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress;   or 

"Whoever  injures  any  party  or  witness  In 
his  person  or  property  on  account  of  his  at- 
tending or  having  attended  such  proceed- 
ing. Inquiry,  or  Investigation,  or  on  account 
of  his  testifying  or  having  testified  to  any 
matter  pending  therein — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  t5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years!  or  both. 
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Now,  consider  what  has  happened  to  Ernest 
Fitzgerald  before  and  after  he  appeared  as  a 
witness  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mute last  November. 

Mr  Fitzgerald  was  a  well  trained,  experi- 
enced, successful  cost  efficiency  expert  when 
'.e   came    to    the   Pentagon    In    1966. 

He  was  regarded  so  highly  that  In  1967  he 
was  recommended  by  the  Air  Force  for  the 
Air  Force  AssoclaUon's  Citation  of  Honor. 
The  Air  Force  Justified  Its  recommendation 
i,n  the  t>a8ls  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  exceptional 
contribution  to  the  development.  Installation 
uiid  utilization  of  Improved  management 
systems  throughout  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Those  are  the  words  of  the  Air  Force 

In  1966  he  was  the  Air  Forces  candidate 
f  ^r  the  Civil  Service  Outstanding  Perform- 
ance Rating,  a  government-wide  award. 

In  the  course  of  his  testimony  before  us 
mi  Tuesday  of  this  week  Air  Force  Secretary 
seamans  said  of  Fitzgerald,  and  I  quote: 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  work,  along  with  the  efforts 
of  many  other  civilian  and  military  person- 
nel, has  resulted  In  a  substantial  Improve- 
ment in  the  data  gathering  part  of  the  weap- 
ons procurement  financial  control  system." 
This  recognition  of  Fitzgerald's  outstanding 
performance  as  a  government  employee  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  Judgments  of 
his  superiors  made  before  Secretary  Seamans 
rime  to  the  Air  Force. 

In  October  of  1968  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Ckjmmlttee  and  of  the  Sub- 
c  /mmlttee  on  Economy  In  Government,  I 
liivlted  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  appear  before  our 
.subcommittee  to  testify  on  the  sharply  rising 
cost  of  Air  Force  procurement,  with  special 
reference  to  the  giant  cargo  plane,  the  C-5A. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  discussed  his  appearance 
with  his  superiors  In  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Defense  Department.  He  was  warned  by  Rob- 
ert Moot.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
(  omptroller.  that  If  he  appeared  that  would 
be — according  to  Fitzgerald's  testimony — 
^lood  on  the  floor."  This  ominous  statement 
by  Itself  was  to  use  the  language  of  the  stot- 
uie.  an  attempt  to  "Influence.  Intimidate  or 
l:npede"  a  witness. 

On  November  13.  1968,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee.  He  was  au- 
tnorlzed  to  be  present  by  his  Air  Force  su- 
periors. But  he  was  told  not  to  prepare  a 
formal  statement,  although  I  had  asked  him 
to  do  so.  Mr  Fitzgerald  followed  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  superiors  and  did  not  prepare  a 
!  irmal  statement. 

Before  he  testified  I  asked  U  the  Secretary 
.1  the  Department  of  Defense  was  repre- 
sented at  the  hearing.  Commander  Ed 
Dauchess  said  he  was  authorized  to  speak  for 
the  Pentagon.  I  asked  Commander  Dauchess 
whether  Fitzgerald  was  free  to  answer  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. Commander  Dauchess  said  that 
Fitzgerald  was  free  to  do  so. 

I  then  asked  Mr.  Frltzgerald  about  the 
C3Sts  of  the  C-5A.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  answers 
were  cautious  and  limited  but  he  did  give 
estimates  of  the  Air  Force  at  that  time  of 
the  cost  of  the  plane  and  the  degree  to  which 
the  costs  exceeded  the  contract  provisions 
according  to  Air  Force  estimates.  My  estimate 
based  on  the  Fitzgerald  testimony  and  other 
information  was  that  the  C-5A  was  suffer- 
ing an  overrun  of  nearly  $2  billion. 

And  then  the  roof  fell  In  on  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 
If  Fitzgerald  had  said  or  done  anything  out 
<if  line  In  any  way  after  he  testified  before 
my  Subcommittee  last  November,  neither  the 
Secretary  nor  anyone  else  has  been  able  to 
'hlnk  of  it. 

But  after  he  testified  as  a  witness,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald suffered  a  series  of  clear  reprisals. 

Within  twelve  days  alter  his  testimony,  the 
tenure  he  had  been  given  In  September  was 
revoked  on  the  grounds  that  It  had  been 
given  as  the  result  of  a  computer  error.  The 
computer  had  made  less  than  one  error  for 
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every  five  thousand  actions.  The  error  with 
respect  to  Fitzgerald  had  been  signed  by  Au- 
drey Kent,  the  civilian  personnel  chief  of  the 
Air  Force.  Was  this  a  mistake  or  an  harass- 
ment? 

Two  months  later,  my  staff  was  able  to 
secure  a  memorandum  from  the  personnel 
director  of  the  Air  Force.  John  Lang,  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  to  the  Secretary.  The 
memo  was  written  to  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Brown  and  set  forth  three  ways  to 
remove  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Nowhere  in  this 
memorandum  was  there  any  Indication  that 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  would  con- 
tribute to  economy,  efficiency,  or  a  better 
organization  of  the  office.  The  third  method 
suggested  was  called  "rather  underhanded." 
Incidentally,  when  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  fired 
this  month,  the  second  method  designated 
in  this  January  memorandum  was  used.  His 
Job  was  abolished. 

In  my  view  the  existence  of  this  memo- 
randum coming  Into  being  shortly  after  the 
Fitzgerald  testimony  and  unrelated  as  it 
was  to  any  economy  action  or  office  reorgani- 
zation by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
shows  that  Air  Force  officials  were  contem- 
plating the  ultimate  obstruction  of  i\  Con- 
gressional inquiry  by  injuring  a  witness, 
which  ultimate  course  they  In  fact  followed 
this  month  when  they  ftred  Mr,  Fitzgerald. 
All  of  these  actions  took  place  before  the 
new  Administration  took  office  and  before 
Mr.  Seamaids  became  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  After  Mr.  Seamans  became  Secretary. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  stripped  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  cost  of  weapons  systems,  In 
spite  of  his  demonstrated  competence  and 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  cited  for  his  ability 
and  service.  Instead,  he  was  given  suco  as- 
signments as  analyzing  the  cost  of  a  bowling 
alley  in  Thailand,  and  the  operation  of  Air 
Force  mess  halls. 

This  Is  such  a  conspicuous  harrassment 
and  Intimidation  of  a  distinguished  cost  ex- 
pert as  to  be  ridiculous.  Air  Force  Secretary 
Seamans  had  no  explanation  of  this  transfer 
other  than  that  bowling  alleys  and  mess 
halls  are  Important,  too.  I  find  this  explana- 
tion to  be  a  cynical  effort  to  cover  up  the 
truth. 

In  May  of  this  year  Secretary  Seamans 
appeared  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  In  the  course  of  that  appearance 
he  said,  and  I  quote: 

"Secretary  Seamans.  It  Is  very  interesting 
that  in  the  testimony  In  front  of  a  number 
of  committees  documents  keep  appearing, 
some  of  which  are  confidential,  that  were 
obtained  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald." 

This  statement  properly  shocked  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee who  responded: 

"The  CHAreMAN.  If  I  had  a  fellow  like  that 
in  my  office,  he  would  have  been  long  gone. 
You    don't    need    to    be   afraid   about   firing 

him." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald's  first  knowledge  of  this  al- 
legation that  he  had  breached  security  and 
disclosed  classified  documents  was  on  Sep- 
tember 25.  He  immediately  wrote  his  su- 
perior. Assistant  Secretary  Schedler.  protest- 
ing This  charge  and  flatly  denying  that  he 
h&A  ever  disclosed  classified  documents  and 
asking  for  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  Mr. 
Seamans  about  it. 

Mr  Fitzgerald  did  not  even  receive  the 
courtesy  ol  an  answer.  That  memorandum 
from  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  not  been  answered 
to  this  day. 

Again  on  October  26th  Fitzgerald  wrote  a 
memorandum  to  Mr.  Schedler  asking  for  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  Secretary  Seamans 
about  this  allegation.  And  there  has  been  no 
answer  to  that  request. 

It  was  not  until  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
November  18,  when  I  asked  Secretary  Sea- 
mans directly  about  this  matter  that  he  fi- 
nally cleared  Mr.  Fitzgerald  by  saying,  "I  will 
say  categorically  now  that  Mr,  Fitzgerald 
has  not  to  my  knowledge  violated  national 
security." 

Here  again  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  suffered  a 


clear  harassment.  For  months,  from  May  to 
November,  he  lived  under  a  cloud  as  a  viola- 
tor of  security.  He  has  suffered  from  a  charge 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  has 
flnaUy  declared  to  be  wholly  false. 

If  this  does  not  constitute  harassment  of 
this  witness,  what  does? 

In  addition,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  testified— 
and  neither  Secretary  Seamans  nor  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Schedler  has  denied— that  he 
has  been  isolated,  ignored,  and  cut  off  from 
communications  with  others  in  his  office. 
His  conversations  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  In  whose  office  he  had  held  a  vital 
position  was  confined  to  about  thirty  min- 
utes since  last  February. 

And  consider  the  man  who  was  Installed 
in  July  as  immediate  supervisor  of  Ernest 
Fitzgerald— Assistant  Secretary  Schedler. 
Who  was  Schedler?  Who  was  the  man  who 
must  have  played  a  key  role  In  the  discharge 
of  Ernest  Fitzgerald?  Schedler 's  expertise  in 
military  procurement  costs  was  confined  to 
employment  by  a  small  oil  company  in  Texas 
and  the  Sinclair  Oil  Company  He  also  worked 
as  advance  man  for  the  Splro  T  Agnew  Vice 
Presidential  campaign,  helping  to  handle 
pubUc  relations  while  on  vacation  from  his 
job  at  Sinclair  Oil. 

Even  Mr.  Schedler.  Fitzgerald's  Immediate 
supervisor,  has  talked  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  only 
five  or  six  times  and  very  briefly  on  each 
occasion  In  the  period  he  has  been  on  since 
July  of  this  year. 

This  Isolation  Is  obvious  and  clear  and  It 
also  constitutes  a  clear  and  conspicuous  ele- 
ment in  his  injury  on  account  of  his  having 
testified  in  a  Congressional  investigation. 

Now  we  know  a  crime  has  been  committed. 
The  provisions  of  this  statute  have  been 
clearly  violated. 

We  know  the  victim  is  Ernest  Fitzgerald, 
and  we  know  an  attempt  was  made  to  ob- 
struct a  Congressional  hearing. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  Identify  the  perpetrators  of  the 
criminal  acts  and  to  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tions against  them,  whoever  they  may  be 

I  have  today  written  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral asking  for  an  Immediate  investigation 
into  this  affair.  The  law  has  been  violated; 
Its  sanctions  must  be  enforced  Someone 
should  be  fined  or  put  in  Jail,  or  both.  This  is 
what  the  law  calls  for  The  law  should  be 
enforced. 

Here,  in  part,  is  what  I  have  written  to 
Attorney  General  Mitchell; 

"The  question  that  your  investigation  must 
now  answer  in  mv  Judgment,  is  whether  there 
is  law  and  order  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  this  powerful  agency  somehow  ex- 
empt from  the  Criminal  Code  which  governs 
the  conduct  of  everyone  else?  Is  there  a 
double  standard  in  the  law  which  permits 
persons  In  high  places  to  break  it  when  It 
suits  their  purposes? 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  Is  In  no  way 
a  partisan  attack.  Reprisals  against  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald began  during  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, and  continued  Into  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. The  ultimate  reprisal,  abolishing 
his  job.  occurred  Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  How- 
ever, its  likely  that  both  Johnson  appointees 
and    Mxon   appointees   share    responsibility 

for  this  affair. 

Neither  Democrat  nor  Republican,  neither 
the  Pentagon  nor  any  other  Executive 
agencv.  is  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Criminal  Code.  It  is  up  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  investigate  this  case  fully,  and 
prosecute  those  who  are  responsible,  regard- 
less of  political  affiliation. 

I  believe  the  Federal  government  is  on  trial 
over  the  handling  of  the  Fitzgerald  affair 


November  22.  1969 
Hon.  John  N.  MrrcHELL, 
Attorney    General    of     the     United     States. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Attorney   General:    This   is   to 
request  an  immedlat*  investigation  of  possi- 
ble violations  of  the  Criminal  Code  by  the 
Secretary   of    the   Air    Force    and   other    top 
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government  officials  In  connection  with  the 
firing  of  Mr  A  Ernest  Fitzgerald.  Deputy  for 
Management  Systems.  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Financial  Man- 
agement. 

As  you  may  know.  It  Is  a  criminal  offense 
to  threaten.  Influence,  Intimidate,  or  Impede 
any  witness  in  connection  with  a  Ckjngres- 
slonal  investigation.  It  Is  also  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  Injure  any  witness  on  account  of 
his  having  testified  to  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress. (See  Title  18,  Section  1505,  US.  Code.) 

The  offense  carries  a  penalty  of  $5,000,  or 
five   years  In   Jail,   or   both. 

The  facts  »urroundlng  the  discharge  of 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  indicate  to  me  that  both  as- 
pects of  this  law  were  violated  There  were 
definite  attempts  to  impede  his  testimony 
and  there  have  been  reprisals  taken  against 
Mr    Fitzgerald  as  a  result  of  his  testimony 

In  other  words,  as  far  as  this  law  Is  con- 
cerned, we  have  a  violation  and  a  victim. 

In  addition.  Mr  Fitzgerald  has  alle«;ed 
that  mall  addressed  to  him  has  been  opened 
by  the  Air  Force,  and  of)ened  without  his 
consent.  He  states  that  when  he  first  learned 
of  this  practice,  he  complained  about  It  to 
his  superior  and  specifically  asked  that  fu- 
ture mall  addressed  to  him  not  be  opened  by 
any  other  person  Yet  the  practice  continued, 
the  l*«ters  were  opened,  including,  I  am  told, 
-letlef»-th.it  I  addressed  to  him. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  laws  providing  for 
criminal  penalties  against  those  who  take 
and  open  other  people's  mall  should  apply 
to  members  (if  the  Air  Force. 

I  wish,  however,  to  place  special  emphasis 
on  the  reprisals  taken  against  him  following 
his  testimony  before  this  committee  In  No- 
vember of  1968.  A  few  days  after  he  testified, 
he  was  stripped  of  his  Job  tenure  According 
to  the  Air  Force,  this  action  was  legal  be- 
cause an  earlier  action  had  been  the  result  of 
a  "computer  mist^ike." 

A  few  weeks  later  written  supplemental 
testimony  prepared  by  him  for  transmittal  to 
the  Committee  was  "doctored"  without  his 
permission.  That  is.  testimony  was  changed 
by  others. 

Some  weeks  later,  the  Air  Force  Secretary 
received  a  memorandum  from  his  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  detailing  the  ways  that 
Mr  Fitzgerald  could  be  tired.  One  of  these 
ways — red  ictlon  in  force — was  In  fact  the 
one  ultimately  used 

Throughout  this  time.  Mr  Fitzgerald  lost 
his  major  responsibilities  one  by  one.  as 
they  were  taken  from  him  by  his  superiors. 
Having  been  previously  given  responsibilities 
for  the  major  Air  Force  weapons  systems  In- 
cluding the  C-5A.  Mlnuteman.  and  the  F- 
111.  Mr  Fitzgerald  was  reduced  to  looking 
after  the  construction  of  an  Air  Force  bowl- 
ing alley  in  Thailand. 

In  May  of  1969.  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  Robert  C  Seamans.  Jr  .  accused  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  of  giving  out  confidential  docu- 
ments to  committees  of  Conttress  Mr  Sea- 
mans'  ac-us-ition.  along  with  other  vague 
and  unsupported  charges.  w.i5  ma:le  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  Ex- 
ecutive Session.  However,  they  were  pub- 
lished and  released  to  the  public  in  Septem- 

Mr  P:tzger.\!d  has  denied  ever  giving  any 
unauthorized  person  a  confidential  docu- 
ment and.  in  the  recent  hearings  on  Novem- 
ber 18.  1969.  Secretary  Seamans  admitted 
that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  correct  However  the 
false  accusation  h.id  been  made  and  some 
damage  to  Mr  Fitzgerald  had  been  done,  in 
mv  opinion. 

Mr  Seamans  also  admitted  that  a  security 
investigation  of  Mr  Fitzgerald  had  been 
done  by  the  Air  Force,  although  the  Secre- 
tary preferred  to  use  the  term  "Inquiry."  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Seamans,  this  '"inquiry"  w-os 
begun  as  :i  routine  matter  following  Mr 
Fitzgerald's  tastlmcny  in  November  1968.  as 
a  result  of  the  publicity  received  at  'hat 
time 


However.  It  now  appears  that  the  "In- 
quiry" was  not  begun  in  1968,  but  was  begun 
in  1969.  after  Mr.  Seam.»ns  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force. 

The  official  explanation  for  firing  Mr  Fitz- 
gerald seems  to  be  that  It  was  for  reasons 
of  economy  I  believe  any  Impartial  observer 
would  have  a  hard  time  accepting  this  ex- 
planation in  view  of  the  enormous  contribu- 
tions to  economy  made  by  Mr  Fitzgerald  In 
the  past  few  years  and  his  dedicated  flght  to 
eliminate  waste  and  inefficiency. 

In  fact,  the  Air  Force  itself  recognized  Mr 
Fitzgerald's  value,  at  least  up  until  the  time 
he  testified  before  this  Committee  In  1967. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  nominated  by  the  Air 
Force  as  the  outstanding  Federal  employee 
of  the  year 

Let  me  give  you  a  word  of  warning  at  this 
point.  When  you  inquire  "about  these  matters 
with  Mr  Seamans.  he  will  probably  tell  you 
that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  not  fired.  Rather,  he 
will  maintain,  as  he  did  before  my  Commit- 
tee, that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  not  fired,  his 
Job  was  abolished.  I  suppose  Mr.  Seamans  can 
appreciate  whatever  subtle  distinction  there 
is  between  firing  a  man  and  abolishing  his 
Job  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Seamans'  distinc- 
tion won  the  loudest  guffaws  of  the  day  dur- 
ing  the   hearing. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  is  no  laughing  mat- 
ter for  Mr.  Fitzgerald  Underneath  the  cyni- 
cal explanation  offered  to  my  Committee  Is 
the  hard  fact  that  a  dedicated  and  conscien- 
tious Federal  employee  has  lost  his  Job  be- 
cause he  testified  to  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee 

The  question  that  your  investigation  must 
now  answer.  In  my  Judgment.  Is  whether 
there  Is  law  and  order  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Is  this  powerful  agency  somehow  ex- 
empt from  the  Criminal  Code  which  governs 
the  conduct  of  everyone  else?  Is  there  a  dou- 
ble standard  In  the  law  which  permits  per- 
sons In  high  places  to  break  It  when  it  suits 
their    purposes'' 

I  eagerly  await  results  of  your  investiga- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire. 

US.  Senator. 


HONOR  FOR  TRUMAN  IS  OVERDUE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  place  that  Hair>-  S.  Truman  holds 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  is  un- 
surpassed by  that  of  any  other  American 
statesman  of  this  century.  It  is  only  17 
years  since  he  left  the  Presidency,  but 
historians  have  already  recognized  the 
fact  that  he  was  one  of  our  greatest  Pres- 
idents. His  deeds  become  greater  in  per- 
spective with  each  passing  day.  His  place 
in  history  is  secure. 

In  foreign  afTairs.  he  assured  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country  during  the  bleak  years 
of  the  cold  war,  and  he  extended  gen- 
erous support  to  the  peoples  of  the  free 
world  at  a  time  when  that  help  was 
sorely  needed. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  his  foresight 
that  he  launched  efforts  to  create  many 
vitally  important  domestic  programs 
which  were  strongly  opposed  during  his 
administration  but  which  have  now  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land.  The  extension 
of  voting  privileges  of  all  Americans, 
medical  care  for  the  aged,  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  necessity  to  support  aid  to 
education  were  a  few  of  the  farsighted 
domestic  programs  recommended  by 
President  Truman  which  were  even- 
tually enacted  into  law. 

Students  of  American  political  history 
looking  back  on  the  Truman  era  will 


almost  universally  agree  that  his  whistle- 
stop  campaign  for  the  Presidency  at  a 
time  when  Republican  candidate  Dewey 
was  quoted  at  15-to-l  odds  to  win  elec- 
tion was  the  most  tremendous  and  cou- 
rageous campaign  against  great  odds 
ever  waged  by  any  presidential  candi- 
date. Harry  S.  Truman  won  that  election 
as  I  knew  all  along  he  would. 

It  is  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of 
my  lifetime  that  I  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  a  time  when  Harry 
S.  Truman  was  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  most  friendly  and  gen- 
erous to  me.  He  manifested  his  friend- 
ship not  only  while  I  was  Representatlve- 
at-Large  from  Ohio,  but  later,  in  1958 
he  generously  offered  to  come  into  Ohio 
and  campaign  for  my  election  to  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

His  campaigning  at  various  meetings 
throughout  Ohio,  starting  with  Akron 
and  Columbus  and  elsewhere,  before  huge 
crowds  lifted  my  campaign  for  election 
off  the  pround. 

Frankly.  I  know  I  would  not  be  here 
today  except  for  the  fact  that  former 
President  Truman  spoke  to  Ohio  audi- 
ences in  1958  and  again  in  1964.  I  have 
a  most  affectionate  regard  for  him. 
Harry  S.  Truman  is  without  any  doubt 
whatever  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents 
I  know  that  all  of  us  wish  him  continu- 
ing iiood  health. 

President  Truman  has  stated  he  wishes 
no  historic  site  dedicated  to  him  during 
his  lifetime.  In  my  opinion,  his  view.s 
.should  be  disregarded  in  that  respect.  I 
suspect  this  is  the  only  time  I  have  ever 
disagreed  with  any  statement  he  has 
made  No  American  is  more  deserving  oi 
such  recognition  from  his  fellow  citizens 
than  Harry  S.  Truman,  the  most  beloved 
American  of  our  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  Plain  Dealer,  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  November  14.  1969. 
published  an  excellent  editorial  entitled. 
"Honor  for  Truman  is  Overdue,"  urging 
the  establishment  of  an  historic  site  to 
honor  Harry  S.  Ti-riman  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Honor  for  Truman   Is  Overdxje 

It  is  strictly  in  character  for  former  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  to  tell  the  National 
Park  Service  he  wants  no  historic  site  dedi- 
cated to  him  during  his  lifetime. 

We  beg  to  differ  with  Mr.  Truman.  And 
we  believe  others.  In  the  Congress  and  in 
the  National  Park  Service,  should  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  Truman  Is  the  only  former  president 
of  the  United  States  in  this  century  not  yet 
so  honored.  The  fact  that  he  lives  on  (at 
85.  good  health  to  him!)  is  not  sufficient 
reason  to  delay  further  an  honor  that  already 
is  long  overdue. 

Harry  S.  Truman,  as  President,  was  a 
fighter  and  a  man  of  decision.  History  has 
showed  that  he  was  the  kind  of  a  man  his 
country  needed  in  the  closing  days  of  World 
War  11  and  In  the  postwar  period. 

He  made  the  hard  decision  to  use  the 
a'omic  bomb  to  hasten  the  war's  end.  and 
later  he  turned  national  and  world  th'nkinu 
in  the  direction  of  peaceful  u,ses  for  the 
atom. 

He  gave  steadfast  support  to  alliances  that 
might  help  maintain  peace  in  the  world 
He  gave  strength  and  backbone  to  the  United 
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Nations  and  to  the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty 
Organization  He  implemented  the  Marshall 
Plan  which  spurred  Europe's  post-war  re- 
covery. With  the  Point  4  program  he  pio- 
neered a  movement  to  provide  aid  to  under- 
developed countries. 

He  resisted,  and  effectively  so.  Communist 
aggression  with  the  Truman  Doctrine,  the 
Marshall  Plan  aid  program  with  troops  In 
Korea  and  with  an  airlift  to  blockaded  Ber- 
lin Most  historians  say  President  Truman 
saved  Europe  and  several  other  areae  from 
communism. 

At  home  Harry  S  Truman  was  no  less  a 
leader.  He  took  forceful  actions  to  end  crip- 
pling national  strikes.  He  improved  the  na- 
tion's defense  posture  with  unification  of 
the  military  services  under  a  single  com- 
mand. He  built  the  people's  confidence  in 
their  own  and  their  country's  future. 

A  historic  site  to  honor  Harry  S.  Truman? 
Certainly,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Many 
feel  his  historic  decisions  mark  him  as  one 
i.l  the  great  presidents  of  the  century. 


THE  AMERICA  WE  SEEK 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 15.  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern'  spoke  to  the 
Imge  Vietnam  mobilization  rally  in 
Washington  about  what  was  clearly  the 
spirit  of  that  gathering. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  charac- 
terize the  people  who  took  part  in  that 
demonstration,  the  largest  in  Washing- 
ton histor>'.  as  disloyal  or  un-American. 
Such  descriptions  are  both  untrue  and 
unwise.  As  Senator  McGovern  pointed 
o'Jt,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
who  took  part  were  here  because  they 
■  love  America  enough  to  call  her  to  a 
lugher  standard,  enough  to  call  her  away 
from  the  folly  of  war  to  the  blessings  of 
peace." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.';ent  that  Senator  McGovern's  remarks, 
entitled  "The  America  We  Seek,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The    America    We    Seek 

(By   Senator   George    McGovern.   Demcorat, 

of  South  Dakota) 

My  fellow  citizens,  we  meet  today  at  this 
iilstorlc  place  because  we  love  America. 

We  love  America  enough  to  call  her  to  a 
higher  standard. 

We  love  America  enough  to  call  her  away 
;rom  the  folly  of  war  to  the  blessings  of 
[jeace. 

We  meet  today  because  we  cherish  our  flag. 

We  would  raise  the  flag  out  ot  despair  and 
division  to  the  higher  ground  of  faith  and 
love. 

We  are  prepared  to  die  for  the  enduring 
Ideals  of  our  country,  but  we  would  prefer  to 
hve  for  those  Ideals.  We  would  prefer  to  live 
and  labor  for  a  world  at  peace. 

The  barracks'  ballad  sings  "Old  soldiers 
never  die."  but  the  endless  crosses  on  a  thou- 
sand fields  remind  us  that  too  many  young 
soldiers  have  died. 

"In  peace."  the  ancient  historian  wrote, 
"children  bury  their  parents;  war  violates  the 
order  of  nature  and  causes  parents  to  bury 
their  children." 

So  we  are  here  as  American  patriots,  young 
and  old.  to  build  a  country,  to  build  a  world, 
'.hat  seeks  the  ways  to  peace — that  teaches 
war  no  more. 

We  meet  today  to  reaffirm  those  ageless 
values  that  gave  us  birth— "life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

We  meet  to  declare  peace — to  put  an  end 


to  war.  not  In  some  vanishing  future,  but  to 
end  It  now. 

We  meet  to  say  to  young  Americans  10,000 
miles  from  this  place  and  to  grieving  fam- 
ilies—American and  Vietnamese  alike — 'we 
are  our  brother's  keeper." 

We  meet  today  to  demonstrate  that  40,000 
young  Americans  did  not  die  in  vain.  We  are 
determined  to  learn  and  to  act  on  the  bitter 
lessons  purchased  by  their  blood. 

We  meet  to  affirm  the  claims  of  conscience 
and  life  over  the  bondage  of  fear  and  hate. 
There  Is  in  our  hearts  a  special  sorrow  for 
those  who  die  in  battle,  for  those  who  are 
scarred  and  wounded,  for  those  who  are  held 
prisoners.  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  are  all 
prisoners  of  war.  And  we  long  to  be  free. 

We  meet,  not  In  Impudence  or  violence,  but 
m  humility  and  grace. 

We  meet  to  seek  a  newer  and  finer  America. 
We   seek   an   America   that   draws   on    the 
richness   of    the    past— Illuminated   by    our 
vision  of  the  future. 

What  Is  the  America  we  seek? 
We  seek  an  America  with  the  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  priority  that  Inaugurated  our 
Constitution — "to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  Justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquil- 
ity ..  .  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty.  .  .  ." 

That  dociunent,  ■with  Its  BUI  of  Rights  200 
years  old.  should  be  oiu"  constant  Inspira- 
tion—"freedom  of  religion,"  "speech."  press— 
"the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assem- 
ble and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances." 

Let  no  American — no  teacher,  no  student, 
no  preacher,  no  politician,  no  Journalist,  no 
television   commentator— be   frightened   out 
of    his    constitutional    rights   by   those   who 
preach    repression    and   intimidation. 
What  is  the  America  we  seek? 
We  seek  an  America  that  In  the  spirit  of 
1776    permits    other    nations    to    determine 
their  ovra  future.  We  reject  the  notion  that 
self-determination  for  others  is  achieved  by 
the  intervention  of  ourselves. 
What  Is  the  America  we  seek? 
We  seek  an  America  that  would  make  the 
armed  forces,  not  our  masters,  but  the  hand- 
maiden of  a  sensitive  civilian  authority. 

We  seek  an  end  to  the  draft  now.  We 
would  replace  the  draft  with  the  time-hon- 
ored American  practice  of  voluntarism.  We 
would  replace  compulsion  with  a  new  call 
to  alternative  service  because  we  build  a  na- 
tion that  claims  our  pride  and  devotion. 

We  seek  an  America  that  would  replace 
a  national  budget  dominated  by  war  with  a 
budget  devoted  to  the  quality  of  life.  We 
know  that  the  test  of  our  will  Is  not  whether 
we  add  to  the  abundance  of  those  who  have 
too  much,  but  whether  we  provide  enough 
for  those  who  have  too  little. 
What  Is  the  America  we  seek? 
We  spek  an  America  not  so  concerned  with 
whether  we  lower  our  voices  or  raise  our 
voices,  but  that  is  profoundly  determined  to 
voice  the  truth. 

We  seek,  not  to  guess  what  the  silent  ma- 
jority may  be  thinking,  but  to  recall  the 
words  of  Emerson:  "If  a  single  man  plant 
himself  on  his  Instincts  and  there  abide, 
the  huge  world  will  come  round  to  him." 

We  seek  an  America  that  understands  the 
power  of  gentleness — that  would  "tame  the 
savageness  of  man  and  make  gentle  the  life 
of  the  world." 

We  say  to  those  who  would  divide  Ameri- 
cans against  Americans  by  appeals  to  ignor- 
ance, passion  and  fear— "you  do  your  worst, 
and  we  will  do  our  best." 

So  let  me  close  on  that  timeless  admoni- 
tion: "Be  strong  and  of  good  courage;  be  not 
afraid;  neither  be  thou  dismayed." 

"To  everything  there  Is  a  season  and  a 
time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven:  a 
time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to  speak;  a 
time  to  love,  and  a  time  to  hate;  a  time  of 
war,  and  a  time  of  peace." 

Ood  grant  that  you  and  I  "will  be  effective 


instruments  in  making  this  time  of  war  a 
time  of  peace. 


ADDITIONAL    NAMES    OF    CALIFOR- 
NIANS  KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President,  be- 
tween Monday.  November  17.  1969.  and 
Friday,  November  21,  1969;  the  Pentagon 
has  notified  10  more  California  families 
of  the  death  of  a  loved  one  in  Vietnam. 

Those  killed  were : 

Pfc.  Charles  R.  Alex,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Joyce  E.  Alex,  of  Gardena. 

Pfc.  Mark  W.  Burchard,  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Earl  O.  Burchard.  of  Sacramento. 

Pfc.  David  R.  Castillo,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Grace  C.  Castillo,  of  San  Fernando. 

Sp4c.  George  R.  Fazzah,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  G.  Fazzah,  of  Fuller- 
ton. 

Pfc.  Thomas  L.  Graves,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Ruby  Y.  Graves  of  Cudahy. 

Pfc.  Scott  W.  Iggulden.  son  of  Mr. 
Warren  D.  Iggulden,  of  Burkbank. 

Lance  Cpl.  James  A.  Jackson,  ward  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Warr,  of  Lake- 
wood.  , 

Sp5c.  Cleatus  P.  Kimble,  brother  of 
Mr.  Charles  Kimble,  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Sp5c  Randolph  V.  Rhea,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Milton  A.  Rhea,  of  Fullerton. 

Lance  Cpl.  Arthur  N.  Welch,  husband 
of  Mrs  Wanda  G.  Welch,  of  El  Monte. 

They  bring  to  3,884  the  toUl  number 
of  Californians  killed  in  the  Vietnam 
War.  ^^^^^^^__ 

THE  SACRED  COWS  ARE  BAWLING 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguishd  Senator  from  Arizona  recently 
drew  much  applause  from  the  American 
pubhc  when  he  remarked  on  the  reaction 
of  television  network  presidents  to  the 
Vice  President's  important  speech  at 
Des  Moines. 

The  accomplished  editor  of  the  Wyo- 
ming State  Tribune  in  Cheyenne  keyed 
an  editorial  to  Senator  Fannin's  com- 
ment and  further  elaborated  on  the 
matter. 

One  point  of  the  editorial,  it  appears 
to  me,  is  that  Vice  President  Agnew  has 
the  same  right  to  freedom  of  speech  that 
network  commentators  enjoy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Mr. 
Jim  Flinchum's  excellent  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Sacred  Cows  Are  Ba'wlinc 
The  plain  fact  is  the  Vice  President  has 
applied  a  prod  to  a  sacred  cow  and  the  bel- 
lowing is  being  heard  across  the  land."— 
Senator  Paxtl  Fannin.  Republican,  of  Ari- 
zona. 

In  August  1968.  they  sneered,  chortled  or 
looked  questionlngly  when  the  name  of  the 
man  Richard  Nixon  had  suggested  as  his 
vice  presidential  running-mate  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  was  mentioned.  Agnew?  they 
all  asked  In  mock  seriousness,  who  is  he? 

Ever  since,  the  smart -alecks.  wet  pants 
liberals  in  this  country  and  the  know-lt-all 
commentators  have  taken  a  condenscending 
attitude  toward  Spiro  T.  Agnew.  who  sup- 
posedly had  suffered  the  fate  of  all  Vice  Presi- 
dents "in  this  country.  That  Is,  up  until  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

But  no  longer  ic  Splro  T.  Agnew  the  un- 
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known,  assigned  to  a  hopeless  Job  of  either 
presiding  over  a  Senate  that  does  not  accept 
him  as  one  of  Its  own.  or  of  attending  presi- 
dential cabinet  meetings  of  which  he  is  not 
a  member.  Nobody  any  longer  asks.  "Who 
Is  Splro  T    Agnew?" 

The  Vice  President  suddenly  has  emerged 
In  a  role  thougbt  moat  unlikely  for  him, 
a  pxjpular  sort  of  hero  of  Everyman,  willing 
to  Joust  with  all  sorts  of  lordly  vested  In- 
terests The  shrieks,  moans  and  outcries  that 
are  going  up  are  absolutely  fsuclnatlng  to  be- 
hold 

Most  of  the  response  comes  from  an  area 
that  can  111  afford  to  complain  about  criti- 
cism, the  news  media  Itself,  and  especially 
and  primarily  the  TV  networks  who  for  their 
own  part  have  never  held  back  from  their 
virtuous  duty  of  stomping  on  little  ducks  If 
they  felt  so  Inclined,  and  who  now  squeal 
like  stuck  hogs  when  somebody  dishes  out 
the  same  treatanent  to  them. 

One  of  the  first,  and  predictable,  rebuttals 
was  that  freedom  of  the  press  or  speech,  the 
latter  being  more  applicable  to  the  broad- 
cast media.  Is  In  peril  by  the  Vice  President's 
salty  remarks  at  Des  Moines 

Others  like  Sens.  Edward  M  (Ted)  Ken- 
nedy, D  .  Mast.,  and  Stephen  M.  Young,  D  , 
Ohio,  take  a  different  Uck.  Kennedy,  In 
referring  to  Agnew's  remarks  about  Honest 
Ave  Harrlman.  the  Johnson  Administration's 
ambOMAdor  to  the  Parts  (>eace  talks,  said  that 
■'to  casually  degrade  this  man's  views  and 
opinions  Is  to  dismiss  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  proud  momenta  In  our  recent 
history  "  Such  as  what?  Agnew's  remarks 
about  Harrlmans  attack  on  the  Thieu  gov- 
ernment as  "unrepresentative"  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people''  Harrlmans  call  for  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  de- 
bate the  Vietnam  War  Issue  again?  Harrl- 
man  s  stated  belief  that  the  Viet  Cong  or 
the  Hanoi  government  really  do  not  want  a 
military  takeover  of  South  Vietnam? 

As  for  Senatoi  Young,  who  retiree  at  the 
end  of  his  present  term  and  who  has  been 
a  Senate  "dove"  for  a  long  while,  he  spoke  in 
his  customary  dulcet  tones:  "These  dlm- 
witted.  unscrupulous,  reckless  speechwrlters 
In  the  White  House  presented  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent with  a  -vicious.  Irresponsible  and  un- 
truthful assaolt  on  Averell  Harrlman  which 
he  recited  perfectly.  "  That  comment  should 
speak  for  Itself. 

Another  remark  for  which  the  source 
should  be  considered  Is  NBC's  Chet  Huntley 
who  asked  If  Agnew  had  declared  "war  on 
the  press,  radio  and  television  of  this  coun- 
try?" HunOey  should  be  reminded  that  Ag- 
new spoke  about  the  TV  networks  and  not 
about  press  or  radio.  He  and  the  other 
wounded  pigeons  also  should  be  reminded 
that  Agnew  said  this: 

"Tonight.  I  have  raised  questions.  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  suggest  answers  These 
answers  must  come  from  the  media  men. 
They  are  challenged  to  turn  their  critical 
powers  on  themselves. 

■They  are  challenged  to  direct  their  energy, 
talent  and  conviction  toward  improving  the 
quality  of  news  presentation.  They  are  chal- 
lenged to  structure  their  own  civic  ethics  to 
relate  their  great  freedom  with  their  great 
responsibility. 

"In  tomorrow's  edition  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  you  will  be  able  to  read  a  news 
story  detailing  what  I  said  tonight;  editorial 
comment  will  be  reserved  for  the  editorial 
page,  where  it  belongs.  Should  not  the  same 
wall  of  separation  exist  between  news  and 
oomment  on  the  nation's  networks? 

"We  would  never  trust  such  power  over 
public  opinion  in  the  hands  of  an  elected 
government — It  is  time  we  questioned  It  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  and  unelected  elite.  The 
great  networks  have  dominated  America's 
airwaves  for  decades:  the  people  are  entitled 
to  a  full  accounting  of  their  stewardship." 

The  TV  commentators  have  never  been  re- 


luctant to  criticize  government  or  Individ- 
uals: but  when  It  comes  their  turn  to  get  a 
public  roasting,  they  cry  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  losing  their  furidamental  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Are  they  such  sacred  cows  that  they  must 
be  regarded  as  above  any  criticism  while  they 
themselves  freely  dish  it  out? 

The  networks  and  their  defenders  ought  to 
calm  down  and  do  a  little  introsptectlve 
analysrls  of  themselves,  for  it  is  clear  their 
image  is  a  bad  one  In  most  American  homes. 
And  that  bad  image  can't  be  blamed  on  the 
set  in  this  case 


RESPONSIBLE  REPORTING  AND 
FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  National  Small  Business 
Association,  addressed  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, dated  November  21,  1969.  and  a 
resolution  by  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  that  association  bear- 
ing the  same  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
requested  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Small  Business  Association. 

WoKhington,   DC.  November  21.   1969. 
Hon.  Spiro  T    Agnew. 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Washtngton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  undersigned, 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Small  Business  Association  In  a 
Special  Meeting  held  In  Washington.  DC. 
this  date,  approved  the  attached  Resolution 
supporting  your  position  as  stated  in  your 
speeches  on  the  subject  of  responsible  re- 
porting and  freedom  of  Speech 

We  applaud  and  xirge  your  continued  ex- 
pressions which  you  have  so  ably  presented 
In   your  recent   public  statements. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Rufus    W     Gosnell.    President:    Carl    A. 
Beck.   King  of  Prussia.  Pa.:    Harry  E. 
Brlnkman.  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Prank  M. 
Cruger.  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  L.  M.  Evans. 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla  :   Rufus  W.  Gos- 
nell. Aiken.  S.C:  John  Lewis.  Annan- 
dale.    Va.:     A.    P.    Mathews.    Saginaw. 
Mich  ;  Richard  H.  Simpson.  Peoria.  111.; 
Lloyd  E.  Skinner.  Omaha.  Nebr  .  Mem- 
bers of  the  Conunlttee. 

Resolution  of  the  Exfcutive  Committee  or 

THE  National  Smali,  Business  Association. 

November  21.  1969 

Whereas  Vice  President  Spiro  T  Agnew  haa 
forcefully  reminded  the  Amerl:an  people 
that  Freedom  of  Speech  Is  a  functional  bul- 
wark of  American  democracy;  its  expression, 
whether  "liberal",  "conservative",  or  of 
whatever  nature  must  be  protected  fully  In 
accord  with  constitutional  guarantees; 

Its  corollary,  freedom  of  the  press.  Includ- 
ing electronic  news  freedom,  carries  with  it 
an  obligation  to  report  newsworthy  events 
and  statements  objectively,  impartially,  and 
fully  regardless  of  their  liberal,  conserva- 
tive or  p>olltlcal  orientation;  and 

Whereas.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Small  Business  Association  heartily 
concurs  in  those  views  as  expressed  by  the 
Vice  President. 

Therefore.  Be  It  Resolved.  That  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Association,  meeting 
in  Sp>eclal  Se&slon  on  Friday.  November  21. 
1969,  commend  the  Honorable  Splro  T.  Ag- 
new, The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  his  efforts  to  secure  more  truthful,  com- 
plete and  responsible  reporting  by  the  na- 
tion's news  media. 


CONCLUSION   OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Tne  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business'' 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R 
13270,  an  act  to  reform  the  income  tax 
laws. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  before  com- 
mencing my  presentation  on  the  pending 
measure.  I  should  like  to  state  that,  in  a 
little  while.  I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  agreed 
to  and,  as  agreed  to.  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  will 
be  under  a  very  clumsy  parliamentary 
situation  during  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  unless  we  are  able  lo  obtain  the 
agreement.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  it  at 
this  time,  because  not  many  Senators  are 
in  the  Chamber. 

I  have  explained  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  unanimous-consent  request,  the 
House  bill  will  be  subject  to  amendment, 
and  any  amendment  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee substitute  can  be  considered  only 
after  the  Senate  votes  on  amendments  to 
the  House  bill.  It  is  a  better  procedure  to 
gain  consent  that  the  committee  substi- 
tute be  agreed  to  and  then  be  subject  to 
amendments  in  both  the  first  and  sec- 
ond degree. 

Having  discussed  this  with  a  number 
of  Senators,  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  agreed  to 
and.  as  agreed  to.  be  considered  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Any  Senator  who  prefers 
the  House  language  will  find  it  before 
him  on  his  desk,  and  all  he  need  do  is 
simply  to  move  that  whatever  lines  he 
would  like  to  offer  in  the  House  bill  be 
substituted  at  the  appropriate  place  In 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  understand  it.  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate, 
at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, is  that  the  only  matter  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  is  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  we  can  ignore  the 
other  document,  the  House  bill  itself; 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
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and  any  amendments  which  may  be  pro- 
posed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  this 
substitute,  will  be  the  only  matters  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  I  urge  that  the  Sena- 
tor keep  the  House-passed  bill  available, 
because  some  Senators  will  like  some- 
thing in  the  House  bill  that  the  Senate 
committee  saw  fit  to  amend,  and  if  they 
would  prefer  to  substitute  that  language, 
it  is  there  for  them.  There  will  be  another 
document  on  the  Senator's  desk,  as  we 
consider  this  measure,  a  summary  of  the 
bill  which  will  go  section  by  section  and 
show  what  the  House  did  and  what  the 
Senate  did.  If  one  doubts  the  wisdom  of 
the  Senate  committee  in  making  the 
amendment,  he  will  have  the  language 
before  him  and  can  simply  offer  the 
House  language  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  committee  action. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  the  action  he  has  taken, 
because  it  simplifies,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  most  complex  problem  that  could 
possibly  confront  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  cooperation.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  complex  bill  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate.  The  bill  before  us  consists  of  585 
pages,  plus:  and  without  this  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  I  think  there 
would  be  perhaps  900  pages.  I  believe  this 
IS  the  best  parliamentary  way  to  proceed. 
This  bill,  including  total  amendments, 
has  about  700  amendments. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
spoke  to  me  about  being  sure  that  no 
unanimous-consent  agreements  were  ar- 
1  ived  at  in  connection  with  the  length  of 
time  for  debate.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  not  here  this  morning.  I  am  exer- 
cising a  certain  amount  of  discretion 
in  connection  with  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  cannot  imagine  he 
would  object  to  having  the  Senate  bill 
before  us  so  the  Senate  can  work  its  will. 
I  think  it  is  of  advantage  to  have  amend- 
ments in  the  first  and  second  degree 
offered  and  considered. 

We  are  checking  with  the  office  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  to  see  if  he  has 
any  objection.  I  do  not  believe  he  would 
have.  I  have  been  trying  to  watch  out  for 
his  interest. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  believe  he  would 
have  objection.  The  Senator  Is  interested 
in  several  things  in  the  bill,  and  I  am 
aware  that  he  does  intend  to  ofifer  some 
amendments.  I  do  not  believe  the  amend- 
ments he  has  in  mind  would  be  preju- 
diced by  this  procedural  motion.  If  by 
any  reason  he  is  prejudiced.  I  would  be 
glad  to  reconsider  our  position. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  in  mind.  He 
does  not  want  to  be  foreclosed  from 
offering  his  amendments.  I  believe  he 
had  several  amendments  in  mind.  The 
Senator  does  represent  the  financial 
capital  of  the  United  States,  and  he  is 
certainly  concerned  about  some  pro- 
visions of  the  bin,  and  he  would  want 
to  amend  them.  I  would  not  want  to 
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prejudice  him  in  any  fashion,  just  as 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  does  not 
want  his  procedural  rights  prejudiced.  I 
do  not  think  this  will  do  so. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  I  support  his  unanimous- 
consent  request.  This  is  the  only  orderly 
procedure  we  can  follow  if  we  are  going 
to  reach  the  ultimate  goal  of  getting  the 
bill  through  the  Senate.  Otherwise,  we 
would  have  two  bills  before  us  simul- 
taneously. 

Personally,  I  would  have  preferred  to 
have  this  in  one  bill;  but  the  majority 
decided  they  wanted  the  substitute  bill, 
and  the  bill  has  been  rewritten,  so  I  am 
going  along  with  it. 

I  think  the  request  should  be  agreed 
to  because  otherwise  we  would  never  get 
it  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  many  Senators  are  wonder- 
ing if  we  are  going  to  delay  votes  for  3 
or  4  days. 

I  would  like  to  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  in  order  that  Senators  will 
be  on  notice  that  we  will  be  voting  to- 
day. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  we  do  not  discuss  it  now 
the  Senator  can  send  it  to  the  desk.  I 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
not  discuss  it  until  after  the  Senator  has 
made  his  remarks. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  be  happy  to  have 
the  amendment  printed  but  I  do  not 
want  it  called  up.  Is  that  satisfactory? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
like  to  have  submitted  the  amendment, 
but  I  shall  wait  and  get  the  floor  in  my 
own  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  have  it  printed,  but  not  called 
up. 

The  Senator  does  desire  to  call  up  his 
amendment;  is  that '"orrect? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  so 
that  the  Senate  will  be  on  notice.  But 
if  the  Senator  wishes  to  make  his  state- 
ment first 

Mr.  LONG.  I  suppose  if  the  Senator 
wants  to  offer  his  amendment,  it  Is  all 
right  with  me  to  send  it  up. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated.  Then  we  can 
withhold  debate  until  later. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
call  up  his  amendment  for  consideration 
immediately  after  the  statement  on  the 
bill.  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  amendment  be  made  the  pending 
business  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
all  right. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
no  objection,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Now,  if  the  clerk  will  state 
the  amendment. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  33« 
of  the  committee  amendment  beginning 
with  line  23,  strike  out  all  through  line 
6  on  page  339. 

( The  language  sought  to  be  stricken  is 
as  follows : ) 

"(3)  Special  limitation  for  certain  oil 
and  o.\s  wells. — In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
whose  aggregate  gross  income  (for  purposes 
of  paragraph  ( 1) )  from  oil  and  gas  wells  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  Is  less  than  $3,000,000. 
the  allowance  determined  under  paragraph 
(  1 )  with  respect  to  any  property  in  an  oil 
or  gas  well  shall  not  exceed  66  percent,  in 
lieu  of  50  p>ercent.  of  the  taxpayer's  taxable 
Income  from  the  property  (computed  with- 
out allowance  for  depletion).  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  in  determining  whether 
the  taxpayer's  gross  income  for  the  taxable 
vear  from  oil  and  gas  wells  is  less  than 
$3,000,000— 

"(Ai  the  gross  income  of  another  person 
from  oil  and  gas  wells  shall  be  considered 
as  the  gross  Income  of  the  taxpayer  to  the 
same  extent  that  stock  owned  by  such  other 
person  would  be  considered  as  stock  owned 
by  the  taxpayer  under  the  rules  of  section 
aiSfa) ,  except  that  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph- • 

"(1)  section  318ia)  (1)  (A)  (lit  shall  apply 
only  if  the  taxpayer  or  the  child  or  grand- 
child Is  a  minor  at  the  close  of  the  taxpayer's 
taxable  year;  and 

"(11)  '10  percent'  shall  be  substituted  for 
'50  percent'  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  sectlonE 
318(a)    (2i   and   (3  i :   and 

•(B)  notwithstanding  subparacraph  i -M  . 
if  the  taxpayer  is  a  component  member  of  a 
controlled  group  of  corporations  (as  defined 
in  section  1563)  the  taxpayer  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  received  all  of  the  gross 
income  from  oil  and  gas  wells  received  by 
other  members  of  the  controlled  group. 
The  gross  income  of  other  persons  taken  into 
account  under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (Bi 
shall  be  for  taxable  years  of  such  other  per- 
sons ending  with  or  within  the  taxpayer's 
taxable  year. 

"(4)  Special  rule  for  computing  taxable 
income. — For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  allowable  deductions  taken  into  account 
with  respect  to  expenses  of  mining  In  com- 
puting the  taxable  income  from  the  property 
shall  be  decreased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
so  much  of  suiy  gain  which  (A)  is  treated 
under  section  1245  (relating  to  gain  from 
disposition  of  certain  depreciable  property) 
as  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
which  is  neither  a  capital  asset  nor  property 
described  in  section  1231.  and  (B)  Is  proper- 
ly allocable  to  the  property." 

(b)  CoNToRMmc  Amendments  — 

(1)  Section  318(b)  (relating  to  cross  ref- 
erences) is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7).  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (81  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (8)  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

•  ( 9 )  Section  613(a)(3)  ( relating  to  special 
limitation  on  percentage  depletion  on  oil 
and  gas  wells) ." 

(2)  Section  614(d)  (relating  to  definition 
of  operating  mineral  interest)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "50  percent  limitation" 
the  following:  "(or  other  limitation  based 
on  a  percentage  of  taxable  Income)". 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  336 
of  the  committee  amendment,  lines  2  and 
3,  strike  out  "paragraphs  (2)  and  'S'" 
and  insert  "paragraph  1 2 ) ". 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  aware  what  the 
amendment  provides. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
explain  it  later. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 
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pore.  Does  the  Senator  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes:  con- 
sider it  as  only  one  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  amendments  are.  I  would  like  to  see 
what  it  is  before  consenting  to  the  re- 
quest. It  is  all  right  with  me  that  the 
Senator  submitted  his  amendment,  and 
after  I  know  what  it  is  I  will  see  if  I 
can  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  merely 
strikes  out  the  provision  relating  to  spe- 
cial limitation  for  certain  oil  and  gas 
wells. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  wishes  to  state  that  the 
amendment  would  affect  two  different 
places  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  due 
course,  when  I  look  at  the  amendment. 
I  may  be  willing  to  accept  it.  However. 
I  would  rather  reserve  decision  on  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
did  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  -LONG.  The  request  was  that  the 
committee  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  it  be  regarded  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  further  amendment.  As  a 
procedural  matter,  that  means  any 
amendment  that  any  Senator  wants  to 
offer  would  be  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment rather  than  to  the  House  bill 
Otherwise,  amendments  would  have  to  be 
offered  to  both  bills  simultaneously  be- 
cause amendments  to  the  House  bill 
would  take  precedence. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  not 
agreed  to,  the  effect  would  be  to  have 
two  bills  before  us.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  and  both  bills  would 
be  subject  to  amendment  in  the  first  and 
second  degree.  The  result  would  be  a  con- 
fused parliamentai-y  situation.  If  a  Sen- 
ator wanted  to  amend  the  House  bill,  he 
would  not  know  if  he  would  be  amending 
the  bill  that  he  would  be  voting  on  fi- 
nally. The  same  thing  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  Senate  bill. 

The  effect  is  that  we  will  be  proceed- 
ing on  a  committee  substitute  which 
amounts  to  a  clean  bill  on  which  one  can 
offer  amendments  in  the  first  or  second 
degree. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  or- 
derly procedure. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  was  the  procedure  in  connection 
with  the  Revenue  Act  of  1954,  which  wsis, 
in  effect,  a  rewrite  of  the  entire  income 
tax  law.  That  is  what  we  have  here. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Finance  Committee  began  public  hear- 
ings on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  I 
referred  to  the  bill  as  "368  pages  of  be- 
wildering complexity."  It  is  now  585 
pages  and,  although  a  host  of  the  more 
complicated  features  of  the  House  bill 
have  been  simplified — greatly  simpli- 
fied— by  tl\e  Committee  on  Finance,  it  is 
still  a  very  complex  measure.  Much  of 
this  complexity  stems  from  the  many 
sophisticated  ways  wealthy  individuals — 
using  the  best  advice  that  money  can 


buy — have  found  ways  to  shift  their  in- 
come from  high  tax  brackets  to  low  ones, 
and  in  many  instances  to  make  them- 
selves completely  tax  free.  It  takes  com- 
plicated amendments  to  end  complicated 
devices. 

Fortunately,  I  can  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  ordinary  taxpayer  will  rarely 
be  affected  by  the  complex  features  of 
this  bill.  To  the  contrary,  as  I  shall  de- 
monstrate later  in  my  prepared  state- 
ment, tax  reporting  will  be  made  simpler 
for  more  than  16  million  returns — many 
of  them  the  joint  returns  of  a  husband 
and  wife.  For  these  Americans,  this  bill 
will  bring  rich  dividends  in  addition  to 
simplification — dividends  in  the  form  of 
tax  reduction  through  general  lowering 
of  the  individual  income  tax  rate  struc- 
ture, and  dividends  in  the  form  of  greater 
tax  equity  and  greater  tax  justice. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  well 
know  there  is  a  great  demand  for  tax 
reform.  Throughout  the  country,  our 
people  are  paying  high  tax  rates  and 
bearing  heavy  tax  burdens.  They  want 
to  make  sure  that  their  taxes  are  fair. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
tax  burden,  but  they  do  not  want  to  bear 
someone  else's  tax  burdens.  There  is 
nothing  that  makes  a  man  so  angry  and 
discouraged  as  the  feeling  that  other 
people  are  not  paying  their  taxes  and 
are  putting  their  tax  burdens  on  his  back. 

I  think  there  is  a  widespread  feeling 
throughout  the  country  that  our  tax  sys- 
tem is  now  not  as  fair  as  it  should  be.  Joe 
Barr,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  pointed  out  the  nature  of  the 
problem  that  faces  us  when  he  cited  154 
individuals  with  incomes  of  $200,000  or 
more  in  1966  who  paid  no  income  tax. 
There  were  even  21  individuals  with  in- 
comes of  $1,000,000  or  more  in  that  year 
who  paid  no  tax.  These  are  only  the  most 
striking  cases.  There  are  many  more 
cases  where  people  with  large  incomes 
pay  very  little  tax — much  less  in  rela- 
tion to  their  income  than  people  with 
modest  incomes  are  required  to  pay  un- 
der present  law.  This  is  not  good  for  the 
country  and  it  is  not  good  for  the  tax 
system.  We  rely  very  heavily  on  income 
taxes  in  this  coimtry  to  get  the  money 
that  the  Government  needs  to  pay  its 
expenses,  and  these  income  taxes  are 
primarily  collected  under  a  self-assess- 
ment system.  If  taxpayers  are  generally 
to  keep  on  paying  their  taxes  voluntarily, 
they  must  feel  that  the  taxes  are  fair.  In 
addition,  we  must  have  a  fair  tax  system 
because  we  can  keep  the  tax  burden  at  a 
level  which  is  tolerable  for  all  taxpayers 
only  if  the  burden  is  shared  fairly. 

So  the  country  not  only  needs  tax  re- 
form— it  needs  tax  reform  soon.  I  there- 
fore agreed  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  that,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  I  would  do  all  I  could 
to  try  and  have  the  committee  order  a 
comprehensive  tax  reform  bill  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  October  31.  I  might  say 
that  I  am  extremely  proud  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee — Republican  and 
Democrat  alike — cooperated  In  every 
conceivable  manner  to  help  me  make 
good  on  the  agreement  I  had  made.  We 
did  order  the  bill  reported  on  October  31 : 
and  I  am  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  it 
could  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
remarkable    dedication    and    teamwork 


that   every   member   of   the   committee 
brought  to  bear  on  this  bill. 

I  think  it  is  hard  to  convey  to  anyone 
who  has  not  been  through  this  himself 
just  iiow  enormous  a  job  it  has  been  to 
produce  the  tax  reform  legislation  that  i.s 
now  before  us  and  how  hard  the  individ- 
ual members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
have  worked  to  meet  the  deadline  for 
reporting  the  bill.  On  September  4,  imme- 
diately following  the  congressional  re- 
cess, the  committee  began  hearings  on 
this  bill.  These  extended  over  23  day.s 
and  the  committee  heard  over  300  wit- 
nesses. The  record  of  the  hearings  covers 
over  7,000  pages  After  completing  it.s 
public  hearings,  the  committee  consid- 
ered the  bill  in  16  days  of  executive  ses- 
sion in  October — both  morning  and  af- 
ternoon sessions — and  let  me  assure  you 
that  in  these  executive  sessions  we  gave 
all  aspects  of  the  bill  a  thorough  exam- 
ination and  analysis.  For  example,  there 
were  457  motions  made  on  specific  pro- 
visions. The  final  product— the  bill  it- 
self— covers  585  pages. 

Actually,  the  job  of  producing  a  bill  of 
this  size  is  so  great  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  it  could  be  expected  t^ 
take  over  a  year.  The  fact  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  reported  this  bill 
with  its  enormous  scope  and  necessarily 
complex  provisions  shows  the  extra  effort 
in  terms  of  both  long  hours  and  hard 
work  that  the  individual  committee 
members  have  been  willing  to  apply  to 
this  important  legislation.  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  thank  each  and  every 
member  of  the  committee  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  measure. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  only  recently  received  copies 
of  the  tax  reform  bill  and  the  committee 
report.  However,  the  committee  has  taken 
great  pains  to  keep  the  Senate  advised 
regarding  the  bill  at  every  stage  of  its 
development.  In  order  that  the  Senate 
might  be  kept  informed  about  the  issues 
the  committee  inserted  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  daily  summaries  of  the 
oral  statements  of  the  witnesses  who  tes- 
tified at  the  public  hearings.  During  the 
period  of  time  that  the  committee  was  in 
executive  session,  daily  press  conferences 
were  held.  In  addition,  to  alert  the  Senate 
on  the  specific  decisions,  summaries  of 
the  decisions  were  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  a  daily  basis. 

Furthermore,  all  the  announcements 
of  the  committee's  work  were  compiled 
into  a  single  document  and  I  personally 
sent  a  copy  of  this  document  to  every 
Senator  on  November  4.  Finally,  so  that 
all  Senators  could  be  kept  up  to  date  on 
the  most  recent  developments  before  the 
committee  report  became  available,  a 
rather  exhaustive  summary  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Tax  Reporm  Act  was  pub- 
lished last  Tuesday,  November  18,  and  I 
wrote  each  Senator  a  personal  letter  urg- 
ing that  he  study  this  summary — which 
was  attached — and  acquaint  himself 
with  the  many  complex  and  detailed 
amendments  in  the  bill  before  formal 
debate  on  the  measure  actually  began. 
Finally,  the  committee  report  contains  a 
short  summary  of  the  principal  provi- 
sions in  the  tax  reform  bill  which  ap- 
pears near  the  front  of  the  report. 

Let  me  turn  now  and  say  a  few  words 
about  the  philosophy  of  the  tax  reform 
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bill  the  committee  has  reported.  This  bill 
emphasizes  equity.  That  is  what  the 
whole  affairs  Is  about,  and,  although  the 
committee  has  made  many  amendments 
to  the  House  bill,  in  this  respect  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  conmilttee's 
bill  and  the  bill  passed  by  the  House. 
Actually,  the  bill  now  before  us  is,  in  a 
great  many  respects,  very  similar  to  the 
House  bill.  This  reflects  the  fact  that 
both  bills  have  a  common  goal — a  fairer 
and  more  efficient  tax  system.  In  fact, 
the  Finance  Committee  regards  its 
amendments  as  building  on  the  basic 
foundation  provided  by  the  House  bill. 
I  hope  that  in  evaluating  this  bill  my 
distinguished  colleagues  will  keep  in 
mind  that  it  represents  a  consensus 
measure.  Because  of  its  vast  scope  and 
the  need  to  be  comprehensive,  the  bill 
includes  a  large  number  of  complex  and 
far-reaching  provisions.  It  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  any  Senator  to  be  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  each  and  every 
provision.  I  myself  do  not  agree  with 
.'-ome  of  the  provisions. 

For  example,  as  you  well  know,  I  did 
not  agree  with  the  committee's  decision 
to  reduce  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ances for  oil  and  gas  and  I  voted  agamst 
this  decision.  Nonetheless,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
favor  of  adoption  of  the  bill  because  it 
represents  the  most  fundamental  and 
far-reaching  reform  measure  since  the 
adoption  of  the  income  tax. 

I  have  previously  characterized  this 
bill  as  the  third  most  significant  tax 
measure  in  our  history — surpassed  only 
by  the  enactment  of  the  original  income 
tax  in  1913,  and  the  massive  tax-cutting 
Revenue  Act  of  1964  which  I  was  also 
privileged  to  manage  in  the  Senate.  On 
reflection,  I  think  perhaps  this  bill  is 
even  more  significant  than  the  1964  act. 
The  combination  of  $7  billion  of  revenue- 
raising  tax  reforms  in  this  bill  and  the 
.S9  billion  of  tax  cuts  will  have  a  vastly 
trreater  impact  on  business,  investment 
and  consumer  decisions  than  the  1964 
act  exerted.  But,  in  addition,  this  bill 
focuses  attention  on  basic  shortcomings 
:n  our  tax  law  and  does  something  about 
them. 

I  would  strongly  urge  the  distm- 
gulshed  Members  of  the  Senate  to  view 
the  bill  as  a  whole. 

Please  weigh  the  bill  on  its  overall 
merits  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  some 
.specific  provision  v.'hich  you  think  might 
be  improved.  If  we  do  this  there  will  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  outcome.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  each  of  us  is  going  to  try  to 
delete  from  the  bill  some  particular  pro- 
vision to  which  he  objects  or  seeks  to  add 
provisions  reflecting  his  own  personal 
philosophy  of  taxation,  then  there  is 
serious  danger  we  will  not  be  able  to  pass 
any  tax  reform  bill  this  year.  I  therefore 
strongly  urge  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  weigh  whatever  changes  they 
would  like  to  see  in  the  bill  in  the  scales 
of  this  consideration.  This  is  the  real 
test — the  test  as  to  whether  the  Senate 
really  wants  tax  reform.  If  it  really 
wants  reform  it  will  not  try  to  nitpick 
this  bill  with  a  whole  host  of  little 
changes. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  of  the  spe- 
cifics of  the  tax  reform  program.  The 


main  thrust  of  the  pending  bill,  as  under 
the  House  bill,  is  to  reduce  the  scope  of 
the  tax  preferences  that  enable  some  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  to  escape 
their  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden.  In 
broad  outline,  the  bill  seeks  to  achieve 
this  objective  through  a  two-tier  ap- 
proach— or  a  sort  of  one,  two  punch— 
against  tax  preferences.  The  first  line 
of  attack  limits  the  scope  of  particular 
tax  preferences  through  specific  provi- 
sions designed  for  this  purpose.  The  sec- 
ond line  of  attack  is  to  group  the  tax 
preferences  which  remain  after  appUca- 
tion  of  the  specific  provisions  to  which  I 
have  just  referred  and  to  subject  these 
tax  preferences  to  a  minimum  tax. 

This  is  the  same  general  approach  fol- 
lowed in  the  House  bill.  But,  the  bill  now 
before  us  contains  many  amendments 
which  change  the  scope  and  technical 
language  of  the  House  provisions,  add 
new  tax  reform  provisions,  and  delete 
some  provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

In  a  bill  of  this  scope,  it  would  obvious- 
ly be  impractical  to  describe  every  provi- 
sion but  I  would  like  to  mention  briefly 
some  of  the  more  important  provisions 
to  highlight  the  scope  and  range  of  the 
tax  reform  program.  The  bill,  for  exam- 
ple makes  substantial  changes  in  the 
treatment  of  foundations.  It  prevents 
self-dealing  between  the  foundations  and 
their  substantial  contributors,  requires 
the  distribution  of  income  for  charitable 
purposes  and  restricts  foundation  hold- 
ings of  private  businesses.  Private  foun- 
dations, under  the  bill,  will  pay  a  small 
annual  audit  fee  tax,  in  addition,  each 
private  foundation  will  be  eligible  for 
income  tax  exemption  for  only  40  years- 
beginning  with  Januar>'  1,  1970,  for  exist- 
ing foundations. 

Tax-exempt  organizations  are  pre- 
vented from  sharing  their  exemption 
with  private  businesses  and  the  unre- 
lated business  income  tax  is  extended  to 
all  tax-exempt  organizations  not  previ- 
ously covered,  including  churches  after 

1975 

The  general  charitable  contribution 
deduction  limit  is  increased  to  50  percent 
of  adjusted  gross  income.  The  unlimited 
charitable  deduction  is  phased  out  over 
a  5-year  period.  The  extra  tax  benefits 
derived  from  charitable  contributions  of 
appreciated  property  are  restricted  in 
the  case  of  gifts  to  private  foundations 
and  gifts  of  ordinary  income  property. 

The  bUl  restricts  the  tax  advanUges 
derived  under  the  special  farm  account- 
ing rules  by  those  with  large  farm  losses 
which  are  applied  to  reduce  taxes  on  sub- 
stantial incomes  from  nonfarm  sources. 

Beneficiaries  of  trusts  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  secure  substantial  undue  tax  ad- 
vantage from  accumulating  income 
since  the  income  accumulated  by  a  trust 
will  be  taxed  to  the  beneficiaries  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  Income  had  been 
paid  out  to  them  when  It  was  earned. 

The  committee's  bill  eliminates  the 
undue  stimulus  that  present  law  gives 
to  corporate  mergers  because  it  allows 
acquiring  corporations  to  deduct  as  In- 
terest some  payments  on  "debt"  which 
have  the  basic  characteristics  of  equity. 

Rnanclal  Institutions  Including  com- 
mercial banks,  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions and  mutual  savings  banks  will  be 


able  to  derive  less  tax  advantages  from 
the  use  of  special  bad  debt  reserves  which 
exceed  the  bad  debt  reserves  allowed  to 
taxpayers  generally. 

The  percentage  depletion  rate  for  oil 
and  gas  is  reduced  from  the  present  rate 
of  27 '2  to  23  percent  for  both  domesti- 
cally and  foreign -produced  oil  and  gas 
The  treatment  of  capital  gains  and 
losses  is  changed.  The  alternative  capital 
gains  tax  is  phased  out  over  a  3-year 
period  for  individuals  with  large  capital 
gains  and  significant  amounts  of  tax 
preferences.  Other  changes  In  this  area 
reduce  the  tax  advantages  of  long-term 
losses  and  remove  capital  gains  treat- 
ment from  certain  receipts  such  as  lump- 
sum distributions  of  pension  plans  which 
are  attributable  to  employers'  contribu- 
tions. In  addition,  the  alternative  tax 
rate  on  a  corporation's  long-term  capital 
gain  is  increased  from  25  percent  to  30 
percent. 

The  tax  advantages  derived  from  real 
estate  operations  which  have  attracted 
so  much  notoriety  will  be  reduced.  In 
general,  the  200-percent  declining  bal- 
ance method — or  sum-of-the-digits 
method — is  limited  to  new  housing. 
Other  new  real  estate  is  limited  to  150- 
percent  declining  balance  depreciation. 
Used  property  acquired  in  the  future  is 
limited  to  straight-line  depreciation.  In 
addition,  the  present  recapture  rules 
applying  to  real  estate  are  generally  I'e- 
vised  so  that  on  the  sale  of  property, 
more  of  the  depreciation  In  excess  of 
straight-line  will  be  recaptured  as  ordi- 
nary income.  However,  to  provide  in- 
centives to  build  more  housing  units. 
more  lenient  recapture  rules  are  pro- 
vided for  residential  property  than  ap- 
ply for  other  property. 

Shareholder  employees  of  professional 
service  corporations  and  subchapter  S 
corporations — that  is.  corporations 
treated  somewhat  like  partnerships — 
are  to  be  subject  to  the  same  pension 
rules  as  self-employed  people. 

Residents  of  a  foreign  countrj-  will  be 
permitted  exemption  of  no  more  than 
S6.000  of  earned  income  received  from 
abroad  instead  of  $20,000  or  $25,000  as 
under  present  law. 

Related  corporations  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  take  multiple  surtax  exemptions 
which  will  be  phased  out  over  a  5-year 
period.  This  will  prevent  large  groups 
of  commonly  controlled  corporations 
from  obtaining  substantial  tax  benefits 
intended  primarily  for  small  business. 
Finally,  to  discourage  arbitrating. 
State  and  local  bond  interest  will  be 
subject  to  Federal  income  lax  where 
the  proceeds  of  these  bonds  are  invested 
in  higher  yielding  Federal  or  corporate 
bonds. 

As  I  indicated,  after  specific  provisions 
of  the  type  which  I  have  just  described 
are  applied  against  particular  items  of 
tax  preference  so  as  to  reduce  their 
scope,  the  second  line  of  defense — the 
minimimi  tax — comes  Intc  play.  The 
pending  bill  provides  for  a  minimum  tax 
which  in  the  committee's  opinion  is 
much  superior  to  that  provided  in  the 
House  bill.  Under  the  commitee's  provi- 
sion a  selected  number  of  tax  preferences 
would  be  aggregated  and  the  total 
amount  in  excess  of  a  $30,000  exemption 
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would  be  subjected  to  a  5-percent  tax. 
Some  of  the  major  items  included  in  the 
base  of  this  minimum  tax  are  long-term 
capital  gains,  accelerated  depreciation  in 
excess  of  straight  line  depreciation,  yes, 
even  percentage  depletion  and  intangible 
drilling  and  exploration  expenses  and 
interest  expenses  incurred  for  invest- 
ment purposes  in  excess  of  investment 
income.  This  minimum  tax  applies  to 
both  individuals  and  corporations  and  is 
in  addition  to  the  regular  income  taxes. 

This  minimum  tax  in  the  committee's 
opinion  produces  fairer  results  than  the 
comparable  House  provisions — which 
were  called  a  limit  on  tax  preferences 
and  an  allocation  of  deductions,  for  one 
thing,  the  committee's  minimum  tax  ap- 
plies to  corporations  while  the  House 
provisions  did  not  lend  themselves  to 
application  to  corporations.  Also,  the 
minimum  tax  applies  more  evenly  to  in- 
dividuals than  the  House  provisions:  it 
imposes  the  same  tax  on  taxoayers  with 
the  same  amounts  of  tax  preferences  in- 
come while  the  House  bill  varied  the  tax 
on  such  individuals  depending  on  the 
amount-of  their  taxable  income. 
■Finally,  this  5-percent  tax  is  a  rela- 
tively simple  affair  to  compute,  while 
computation  of  the  tax  due  under  the 
Htouse  provision  is  quite  complex.  In  fact, 
the  House  provisions  frequently  involved 
the  taxpayer  in  higher  mathematics,  by 
requiring  the  use  of  simultaneous  equa- 
tions. 

The  5-percent  modification  included 
in  the  committee's  bill  covers  quite  a  few 
tax  preference  items  not  included  imder 
the  House  Limit  on  Tax  Preferences  and 
allocation  provision.  However,  I  would 
like  to  advise  the  Senate  that  tliis  mini- 
mum tax  does  not  apply  to  interest  on 
State  and  local  government  bonds  which 
were  covered  by  the  House  provisions. 
Nor  does  it  cover  the  appreciation  in 
value  of  property  for  which  deductions 
are  taken  as  charitable  contributions. 

The  committee  strongly  believes  in  the 
basic  principle  that  tax  preferences 
.should  be  curtailed  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible.  However,  the  comm  ttee 
also  believes,  and  I  am  su'e  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  agree  with 
me,  at  least  in  principle,  that  changes 
in  the  treatment  of  specific  tax  prefer- 
ences should  be  made  only  when  the 
overall  result  oif  the  change  is  beneficial. 
The  committee  came  to  the  conclusion 
on  the  bas's  of  the  testimony  received 
during  its  hearings  on  the  tax  reform 
bill  that  the  taxation  of  State  and  local 
bond  interest,  even  if  indirectly,  by 
means  of  Inclusion  in  the  m'n'mum  tax 
provision,  would  constitute  an  inefficient 
tax  reform.  State  and  local  governments 
are  now  encountering  very  considerable 
difficulties  in  market  ng  their  bonds  in 
view  of  present  record  interest  rates  in 
tight  money  cond'tions.  The  taxation  of 
State  and  local  bond  interests  would  add 
to  these  difficulties  and  make  it  even 
more  difficult  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments t-)  raise  needed  funds.  I  hope  that 
the  Sen.ite  will  see  fit  to  confirm  the 
committee  in  this  action.  This  will  help 
maintain  the  confidence  the  committee 
action  restDred  to  the  tax-exempt  bond 
market  and  enable  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  get  on  with  the  important 


work  of  improving  services  and  facilities 
for  their  citizens. 

The  minimum  tax  in  the  bill  also  does 
not  include  the  nontaxed  appreciation 
in  value  of  property  deducted  as  a 
charitable  contribution.  It  was  included 
in  the  House  provisions  for  a  limit  on  tax 
preferences  and  allocation  of  deductions. 
The  committee  believed  that  it  would  not 
tie  wise  to  include  gifts  of  appreciated 
property  to  charity  under  the  5-percent 
minimum  tax  particularly  since  it  had 
already  approved  a  number  of  other  pro- 
visions specifically  directed  toward  cur- 
tailing the  tax  advantages  resulting  from 
such  gifts.  The  committee  felt  that  the 
additional  step  of  including  gifts  of  ap- 
preciated property  in  the  minimum  tax 
would  reduce  the  benefit  of  the  contri- 
bution and  unduly  restrict  public  sup- 
port of  worthwhile  educational  and  other 
public  charitable  institutions. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill,  first,  ex- 
tend the  income  tax  surcharge  at  a  5- 
percent  rate  from  January  1,  1970, 
through  June  30,  1970,  second,  postpone 
for  an  additional  year  the  reductions  in 
excise  taxes  on  passenger  automobiles 
and  communications  services  scheduled 
under  present  law;  third,  terminate  the 
investment  credit  for  property  where 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection 
began  after  April  18,  1969;  and  fourth, 
provide  5 -year  amortization  for  pollu- 
tion control  facilities  and  railroad  rolling 
stock. 

I  do  not  want  to  burden  you  with  all 
the  specifics  of  each  of  these  provisions. 
They  are  described  in  considerable  de- 
tail in  the  committee's  report  and  also  in 
the  blue-covered  summary  I  sent  to  each 
of  you. 

I  would  like  to  note,  however,  tliat  while 
none  of  us  likes  to  extend  higher  tax 
rates,  there  is  an  urgent  need  at  the 
present  time  to  extend  the  income  tax 
surcharge  and  to  postpone  the  scheduled 
excise  tax  reductions  as  provided  in  the 
pending  bill.  This  action  is  essential  as 
an  anti-inflation  measure  and  to  keep  the 
budgetary  situation  under  control.  The 
extension  of  the  surcharge  and  the  post- 
ponement of  the  excise  tax  deduction  are 
relatively  moderate  actions.  Their  bur- 
den is  relatively  moderate — particularly 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  cost  of  a  1- 
point  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex exceeds  $5  billion  and  particularly 
in  view  of  present  soaring  interest  rates 
which  these  provisions  will  help  to  check. 

Similarly  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
terminating  the  investment  credit  which, 
if  continued,  would  serve  only  to  fuel 
capital  goods  spending  and  thus  in- 
crease inflationary  pressures.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  voted  Ave  different 
times  and  in  three  different  bills  to  re- 
peal the  Investment  tax  credit  as  of 
April  18,  1969.  The  Senate  E)emocratlc 
policy  committee  has  also  voted  to  re- 
peal the  credit.  The  committee  has  voted 
down  several  amendments  which  would 
have  preserved  the  credit  for  several  in- 
dustries or  several  groups.  We  think  it  is 
Important  that  the  credit  be  removed 
from  the  tax  law.  I  urge  the  Senate  not 
to  extend  the  Investment  tax  credit  for 
any  particular  industry,  or  groups  of 
industries,  because  this  would  cripple 
the  effect  of  its  repeal,  and  be  the  incen- 
tive for  numerous  amendments. 


The  major  objective  of  the  tax  reform 
program  is,  of  course,  to  permit  a  fairer 
sharing  of  the  tax  burden.  The  bill  now 
before  us  achieves  this  objective.  In  ef- 
/ect,  we  use  the  money  that  we  get  from 
the  tax-reform  provisions  and  from  the 
repeal  of  the  Investment  credit  for  a 
broad  gage  program  of  tax  relief. 

The  tax  relief  in  this  bill  amounts  to 
$1.7  billion  in  the  calendar  year  1970. 
but  builds  up  rapidly  to  $9  billion  of  tax 
reduction  in  1972. 

In  deciding  on  the  particular  way  that 
the  tax  relief  was  to  be  allocated,  a  num- 
ber of  courses  were  available  to  the  com- 
mittee. Since  the  funds  available  for  tax 
relief  necessarily  are  limited,  we  could 
not  adopt  all  the  suggestions  and.  as  a 
practical  matter,  had  to  choose  among 
competing  claims.  Some  urged  that  all 
or  a  major  portion  of  the  tax  reduction 
be  given  in  the  form  of  lower  tax  rates. 
Others  wanted  the  individual  income  tax 
personal  exemption  levels  to  be  raised  to 
levels  which  would  absorb  all  the  avail- 
able revenue  for  tax  relief,  leaving  no 
margin  available  for  other  forms  of  tax 
reduction.  The  tax  relief  provisions  se- 
lected by  the  committee  provide  a  bal- 
anced program,  including  some  rate  re- 
ductions and  a  number  of  relief  pro- 
visions. The  committee  provisions  are 
designed  to  grant  tax  relief  to  the  poor 
who  need  it  most,  to  encourage  people 
to  work  and  to  invest  by  cutting  tax 
rates  and  to  simplify  the  tax  laws. 

Accordingly,  the  committee's  bill  gives 
individuals  tax  rate  reductions  amount- 
ing to  almost  $4 '2  billion  a  year  when 
fully  effective  in  1972.  The  1972  tax  rates 
will  be  at  least  1  percentage  point  lower 
in  all  brackets  than  they  are  now.  Tax 
rates  will  range  from  13  percent  in  the 
lowest  bracket  to  65  percent  in  the  top 
bracket  compared  with  the  present  range 
of  14  percent  to  70  percent.  The  net 
effect  will  be  to  give  a  tax  reduction  of 
5  percent  or  more  in  all  brackets.  This 
is  the  same  reduction  that  is  provided 
under  the  House  bill.  However,  for  budg- 
etary reasons  the  committee's  bill  pro- 
vides about  one-third  of  the  rate  reduc- 
tion in  1971  and  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  in  1972.  The  House  bill  divided  the 
rate  reductions  evenly  between  1971  and 
1972. 

In  establishing  the  new  tax  rates,  the 
committee  deleted  from  the  bill  a  House 
provision  limiting  to  50  percent  the  max- 
imum marginal  rate  applying  to  an  in- 
dividuals  earned  income.  This  action 
was  taken  because  the  committee  be- 
lieved that  a  50-percent  top  marginal 
rate,  though  beneficial  for  work  incen- 
tives, would  provide  unduly  large  tax  re- 
ductions to  those  with  substantial  earned 
incomes. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  low-income 
allowance  which  is  tailor  made  to  grant 
relief  to  the  poor  and  the  near  poor. 
This  provision,  whose  main  features  are 
carried  over  from  the  House  bill,  will 
grant  $2.65  billion  of  revenue  a  year 
when  it  is  fully  effective.  Essentially,  this 
low- income  allowance  raises  the  mini- 
mum standard  deduction  on  each  tax 
return  to  $1,100.  This  low-income  allow- 
ance, together  with  the  $600  per  capita 
personal  exemption,  will  relieve  from  all 
tax  single  persons  with  incomes  of  $1,700 
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or  less,  married  couples  with  incomes  of 
$2  300  or  less  and  married  couples  with 
two  children  with  incomes  of  $3,500  or 

These  amounts  closely  conform  to  the 
poverty  levels  established  on  the  basis 
of  figures  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  They  also  con- 
form to  HEW  figures  which  show  that 
families  remain  at  the  poverty  level  un- 
less their  Incomes  increase  by  about  $600 
lor  each  additional  person  m  the  family 
after   a   poverty   level   base   income   of 
$1,100.  For  budgetary   reasons  in   1970 
and  1971  the  low-income  allowance  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  is  "phased  out"  as  the 
income  of  the  taxpayer  increases  above 
poverty   levels.    However,   in    1972    this 
phaseout  will  no  longer  apply  and  the 
full  amount  of  the  low-income  allow- 
ance will  be  available  without  any  re- 
duction for  the  size  of  income.  In  other 
words,  at  that  time  every  family  unit 
filing  a  tax  return  will  have  a  standard 
deduction  of  at  least  $1,100.  This  is  in 
addition  to  their  personal  exemptions. 
This  low-income  allowance  is  designed 
to  work  hand  in  hand  with  an  increase 
in  the   regular  standard  deduction.  At 
present,  the  standard  deduction  is  lim- 
ited to  10  percent  of  income  with  a  ceil- 
ing of  $1,000.  The  bill  gradually  raises 
these  limits  to  a  level  of  15  percent  of  in- 
come with  a  ceiling  of  $2,000  in   1972 
and  later  years.  This  provision,  together 
with  the  low-income  allowance  which  I 
have  described,  will  achieve  very  sub- 
stantial simplification  for  taxpayers  in 
filing  their  tax  returns.  As  a  result  of 
the  changes,  about  11.6  million  returns 
which  now  itemize  deductions  will  use 
the  standard  deduction.  This  means  that 
the  proportion  of  all  returns  using  the 
standard    deduction    will    be    increased 
from  its  present  level  of  58  percent  to 
74  percent.  About  5.6  million  people  will 
be  made  nontaxable  as  a  result  of  these 
provisions. 

Since  increases  in  the  per  capita  ex- 
emption level  have  also  been  offered  as 
a  means  of  aiding  low-income  people,  I 
would  like  to  indicate  why  the  commit- 
tee decided  not  to  increase  the  personal 
exemption.  This  is  a  very  important  is- 
sue, since  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  increasing  exemptions.  The  issue 
we  have  to  decide  is— are  exemption  in- 
creases more  efficient  or  less  efficient  in 
providing  tax  relief  to  low-income  peo- 
ple? Do  they  provide  more  justice  or  less 
justice  than  the  provisions  that  the  bill 
contains  to  grant  tax  relief  to  the  poor? 
Let  us  examine  this  issue. 

First,  the  increases  in  the  per  capita 
exemption  will  be  substantially  more 
costly  than  the  low-income  allowance.  An 
increase  in  the  per  capita  exemption  to 
$900.  for  example,  would  involve  a  reve- 
nue loss  of  $9.7  billion  a  year  or  more 
than  the  revenue  cost  of  the  entire  tax 
relief  program  in  the  committee  bill.  The 
cost  rises  to  astronomical  figures  as  the 
per  capita  exemption  level  rises.  A  $1,000 
p>er  capita  exemption  would  cost  $12.7 
billion  a  year  and  a  $1,200  per  capita  ex- 
emption, which  is  sometimes  mentioned, 
would  cost  $18  billion  a  year — or  twice  as 
much  as  the  entire  relief  provisions  un- 
der the  pending  bill. 
I  do  not  beUeve,  and  the  Committee  on 


Finance  cjid  not  believe,  that  we  would  be 
acting  in  a  fiscally  responsible  manner 
if  we  voted  to  increase  the  Federal  deficit 
by  the  amoimts  that  would  be  involved 
if  we  agreed  to  a  personal  exemption  of 
thase  proportions. 

The  low-income  allowance  not  only  is 
less   costly   than    increases   in   the   per 
capita  exemption;  it  is  also  more  effec- 
tive as  a  way  of  aiding  the  ;x)or.  This  is 
because  it  concentrates  its  relief  at  the 
low-income  levels  where  the  poor  are  to 
be  found.  For  example,  although  the  low- 
income  allowance  will  cost  only  about 
one-third  as  much  as  an  increase  in  the 
per  capita  exemption  level  lo  S930,  to- 
gether with  the  present  $600  exemption 
it  gives  more  relief  to  a  single  i:erson— 
exempting  a  single  person  from  tax  up 
to  the  $1,700  income  level  compared  with 
exempting  only  $1,200  from  tax  if  one 
has  only  a  $900  personal  exemption  and 
the  present  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion. Similarly,  a  married  couple  with  no 
dependents  will  be  free  of  tax  up  to  the 
$2,300  income  level  under  the  low-income 
allowance;  it  would  be  free  from  tax  only 
up  to  $2,200  under  the  $9C0  exemption 
level  with  the  present  minimum  stand- 
ard deduction. 

It  is  true  that  large  families  would  re- 
main free  of  tax  at  somewhat  higher  in- 
come levels  imder  $900  per  capita  ex- 
emotion  than  under  the  low-i.ncome  al- 
lowance, but  these  differences  would  be 
relatively  moderate  compared  v,iih  the 
enormous  additional  cost  in  the  in- 
creases of  the  per  capita  exemption. 
There  also  is  another  aspect  of  this 
which  should  be  called  to  the  Senate's  at- 
tention, HEW  figures  show  that  after  a 
$1,100  allowance  is  made  available  to  a 
poverty -level  family,  an  additional  S600 
allowance  for  each  dependent — such  as 
is  provided  under  the  combination  of  the 
low-income  allowance  and  exemptions 
system— will  suffice  to  exempt  the  fam- 
ily from  all  taxpayments  at  poverty 
levels. 

Here  is  another  point  the  Senate 
should  realize.  Over  60  percent  of  the  to- 
tal benefits  of  the  low-income  allowance 
will  go  to  those  with  incomes  under 
$5,000  and  only  4  percent  of  the  bene- 
fits will  go  to  those  with  incomes  of 
$10,000  or  more. 

In  contrast,  if  the  per  capita  exemp- 
tions were  raised  to  $900,  only  12  percent 
of  the  benefits  would  go  to  those  with 
incomes  under  S5,00C— 12  percent  as 
against  60  percent  for  the  low-income 
allowance.  Over  50  percent  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  increased  exemptions  would 
go  to  people  with  incomes  of  more  than 
$10,000  and  as  much  as  12  percent  of  the 
benefits  would  be  received  by  those  with 
incomes  of  $20,000  or  more.  How  dras- 
tically different  from  the  low-income 
allowance  in  aiding  those  that  one  seeks 
most  to  aid,  those  in  the  poverty  group. 
Still  another  point  the  Senate  should 
be  aware  of  is  that  the  low-income  allow- 
ance, together  with  the  increase  in  the 
maximum  standard  deduction  provided 
by  the  bill,  would  make  a  much  greater 
contribution  to  tax  simplification  than 
increasing  per  capita  exemptions.  The 
larger  exemption,  while  it  would  take  a 
significant  number  of  people  off  the  tax 
rolls,  would  not  have  the  effect  of  switch- 


ing to  the  standard  deductions  almost  12 
million  people  who  now  itemize  their 
deductions.  This  superior  contribution  of 
ihe  bill's  provisions  to  tax  simplification 
should  not  be  underestimated,  it  i.s  com- 
plicated tax  laws,  almost  as  much  as  in- 
equities, which  are  likely  to  cause  the 
rank  and  file  of  taxpayers  to  revolt 
against  the  tax  system.  The  .simplifica- 
t'on  we  have  provided  in  this  bill  can 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in 
the  attitude  of  people  toward  the  tax 
system. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  note  that  some 
people  who  are  impressed  with  the  vir- 
tues of  the  low-income  allowance  and 
the  increased  maximum  standard  de- 
duction seek  to  combine  these  improve- 
ments with  an  increase  in  the  per  capita 
exemption  level.  It  obviously  would  be 
impractical  because  of  revenue  costs  just 
to  combine  all  these  tax  relief  measures 
into  one  gigantic  package. 

The  considerations  I  have  just  out- 
lined arc  the  considerations  which  led 
the  committee  to  reject  proposals  to  in- 
crease the  per  capita  exemption  and  to 
accept  the  low-income  allowance  as  the 
best  means  of  aiding  low-income  people. 
These  reasons  seemed  more  than  persu- 
asive to  the  committee  and  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  agree. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  one  final  subject, 
the  bill  before  you  provides  very  sub- 
stantial tax  relief  for  single  people.  This 
action  is  needed  because  present  law  im- 
poses harsh  tax  burdens  on  single  people 
compared  to  married  people  who  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  .so-called  split-income 
provision.  Under  the  bill,  single  people 
are  provided  with  a  new  tax  rate  sched- 
ule which  produces  a  tax  burden  for 
them  approximately  17  to  20  percent 
above  those  of  married  couples  with  tax- 
able incomes  between  $14,000  and  $100.- 
000  Today  they  can  pay  as  much  as  40 
percent  more  tax  than  married  couples 
pay  on  a  simUar  amount  of  income. 

These  provisions  differ  from  the  pro- 
visions in  the  House  bill  which  would 
permit  widows  and  widowers,  regardless 
of  age,  and  single  people  age  35  and  over 
to  use  the  head-of-household  rate 
schedule. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the 
bill  which  I  think  is  useful :  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
net  effect  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill— 
the  tax  relief  measures  and  the  tax  re- 
form provisions  taken  together — is  fav- 
orable to  people  with  low  and  moderate 
incomes.  The  entire  package  provides  an 
average  tax  reduction  of  about  10  per- 
cent for  aU  taxpayers.  However,  tax  re- 
ductions will  average  about  66  percent 
of  the  present  law  tax  for  those  with  in- 
comes under  $3,000.  About  30  percent 
for  those  with  incomes  between  $3,000 
and  $5,000.  and  about  17  percent  for 
those  with  incomes  between  $5,000  and 
$7,000.  The  average  tax  reduction  will 
still  be  10  percent  for  those  with  incomes 
between  $10,000  and  $15,000  and  will  be 
7  percent  for  those  with  incomes  between 
$20  000  and  $50,000.  For  those  with  in- 
comes between  $50,000  and  $100,000, 
however,  it  falls  to  less  than  5  percent. 
High  income  people — those  with  Incomes 
of  $100,000  and  over— will,  on  the  aver- 
age pay  even  more  as  a  result  of  the  bill 
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than  they  pay  today.  With  a  p>attem  like 
this,  I  think  It  Is  apparent  that  the  bill 
helps  most  people  of  low  and  moderate 
Incomes.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  by  pro- 
viding some  rate  relief  across  the  board. 
It  provides  justice  to  all  Income  groups. 

The  program  of  tax  relief  provided  by 
the  bill,  large  as  it  is,  will  undoubtedly 
fall  short  of  the  expectations  of  some.  A 
number  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
will  undoubtedly  favor  many  other 
worthwhile  tax  relief  provisions  that  will 
cost  additional  money. 

In  considering  such  proposals,  I  hope 
that  this  body  will  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  there  are  limits  to  the  amount  of  tax 
relief  that  we  can  give  if  we  want  to  be 
fiscally  responsible,  and  we  must  be  fis- 
cally responsible — not  only  to  keep  our 
economy  on  a  sound  basis,  but  also  to 
raise  the  money  that  will  be  needed  in 
the  future  to  meet  the  new  demands  that 
are  constantly  being  made  upon  our  Gov- 
ernment. Peace  in  Vietnam,  for  which 
we  all  pray,  will  help  provide  funds  for 
these  urgent  needs,  but  we  cannot  ex- 
pect the  end  of  hostilities  to  provide  un- 
limited funds.  Moreover,  for  a  period 
after  the  war  ends,  the  costs  of  with- 
drawing the  troops  and  demobilization 
may  well  be  almost  as  great  as  the  costs 
of  the  war.  We  should  have  learned  that 
lesson  after  the  end  of  World  War  n  and 
after  the  war  in  Korea. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  maintain  our 
revenues  at  a  high  level  even  after  peace 
in  Vietnam  if  we  are  really  going  to  do 
anything  about  our  social  programs  here 
at  home.  The  needs  of  our  urban  areas, 
the  needs  of  the  poor  and  underprivi- 
leged are  such  that  we  dare  not  cause  any 
appreciable  loss  in  revenue  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  meets  rigid  tests  for  a  fiscally 
responsible  program.  As  a  whole,  all  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  including  the  ex- 
tension of  the  surcharge  and  excise  tax 
rates,  will  Increase  tax  collections  by  $3.4 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  $3  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1971.  Similarly,  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  will  increase  tax  rev- 
enues by  almost  $6 '2  billion  in  calendar 
year  1970  and  by  over  $300  million  even 
in  calendar  year  1971.  The  fact  that  the 
bill,  as  a  whole,  brings  in  additional  rev- 
enue rather  than  loses  revenue  In  1971 
results  from  committee  amendments  de- 
ferring part  of  the  tax  relief  that  the 
House  bill  provided  for  that  year.  The 
committee  made  these  amendments  be- 
cause we  must  be  most  careful  to  provide 
a  proper  fiscal  stance  in  1970  and  1971 
to  combat  the  strong  inflationary  pres- 
sures that  are  prevalent  in  our  economy. 

In  the  long  run.  the  bill  will  reduce 
taxes  by  about  $2.4  billion  a  year.  How- 
ever, this  decrease  in  taxes  is  computed 
on  the  basis  of  present  levels  of  income. 

The  fiscal  dividend  or  the  automatic 
increase  in  the  revenues  as  the  economy 
grows  over  the  years  will  amount  to 
many  times  that  figure. 

This  bill  is  not  the  end-all  of  tax 
reform.  It  is  not  the  answer  to  all  our 
tax  problems — there  undoubtedly  will 
be  more  to  do  as  we  reexamine  the  tax 
system  over  the  years  ahead.  But  the 
bill  is  the  best  approach  to  our  tax 
problems  that  I  have  seen  in  my  career 
as  a  Senator.  It  Is  not  only  the  biggest 


tax  reform  bill  In  our  history — It  is  the 
best  tax  bill  since  the  adoption  of  the 
income  tax  in  1913. 

Again.  I  want  to  remind  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  that  the  bill  is  a  con- 
sensus bill.  I  urge  that  Senators  not 
destroy  it  by  offering  too  many  costly 
additional  tax  relief  provisions  or  by 
whittling  away  on  the  tax  reform  pro- 
visions now  in  the  bill.  In  other  wordp, 
if  you  are  really  for  tax  reform  help  us 
hold  the  line.  I  have  said  this  laefore,  but 
it  merits  saying  again.  The  test  of 
whether  the  Senate  really  wants  tax  re- 
form is  whether  It  is  willing  to  take  a 
consensus  bill  which  can  be  passed  by 
Congress  and  be  signed  by  the  President. 
I  urge  the  support  of  Senators  for  tax 
reform  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  not  delay  the  Senate  to 
comment  upon  the  bill.  The  chairman  has 
done  an  excellent  job  of  outlining  its 
provisions.  I  proceed  to  discuss  my  pend- 
ing amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
amendments  I  have  at  the  desk  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chain.  Ls  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  .so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
explain  this  matter  ver>-  briefly.  Under 
exLsting  law  the  depletion  rate  on  oil  and 
gas  is  27 '2  percent:  however,  a  taxpayer 
can  only  use  that  depletion  rate  to  offset 
50  percent  of  taxable  income,  with  the 
result  that  some  producers  are  not  able 
to  use  all  of  the  27 '2  percent.  Under  the 
House  bill,  the  House  reduced  that  deple- 
tion rate  to  20  percent,  but  they  retained 
the  50  percent  limitation,  the  same  as  it 
is  in  the  existing  law.  which  means  that 
many  of  those  who  currently  are  paying 
a  low  rate  of  taxes  would  have  to  pay 
more  taxes,  and  those  who  are  not  pay- 
ing any  taxes  would  have  to  pay  some. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
amended  the  existing  law  to  the  extent 
that  for  those  with  $3  million  or  less 
annual  income  from  oil  or  gas  they  raised 
from  50  percent  to  65  percent  the  amoimt 
of  net  income  which  can  be  offset  by  the 
depletion  rates,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
reduced  the  depletion  rate  from  27 '2  per- 
cent to  23  percent.  However,  heretofore 
many  were  not  using  more  than  half  or 
two-thirds  of  the  27 '2  percent,  so  they 
were  not  using  it.  anyway. 

The  Senate  provision  raises  the 
amount  of  net  income  that  can  be  offset 
with  the  depletion  rate  from  50  to  65 
percent.  If  the  bill  is  passed  in  that  form 
it  will  mean  that  those  who  have  not 
been  able  to  use  all  the  depletion  allow- 
ance will  actually  have  a  tax  reduction, 
even  though  the  depletion  rate  is  re- 
duced. They  will  have  a  lower  tax  than 
they  had  before  by  30  percent  in  many 
instances.  The  Senate  bill  limits  this  in- 
crease from  50  to  65  percent  to  the  so- 
called  small  oil  and  gas  producers,  those 
with  annual  Incomes  from  oil  or  gas 
wells  of  $3  million  or  less.  But  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  In  this 
day  a  man  with  a  S3  million  annual  In- 
come from  oil  wells  is  not  altogether 
classified  as  a  very  small  producer. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  talking  about 
tax  reform,  at  a  time  when  we  are  talk- 


ing about  plugging  loopholes,  why  should 
we  open  wider  a  loophole  for  those  who 
have  incomes  up  to  $3  million  so  that 
they  will  actually  get  a  tax  reduction — 
this  at  a  time  when  we  suggest  that  we 
are  trying  to  promote  greater  equity. 

My  amendments  would  delete  that  sec- 
tion and  retain  the  existing  law.  which  is 
the  50-percent  limitation. 

Much  of  the  controversy  about  the 
great  need  for  tax  reform  legislation  was 
generated  a  few  months  ago  by  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He 
pointed  out  at  that  time  that  imder  ex- 
isting law  approximately  200  taxpayers 
with  incomes  of  close  to  a  million  dol- 
lars were  paying  no  taxes  at  all.  Several 
of  those  in  that  category  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  amendment.  The  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  would  put  some  tax  on 
those  individuals:  and  why  not?  The  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
unless  this  section  is  deleted,  would  put 
them  in  a  category*  even  more  favorable 
than  before.  I  do  not  think  this  is  an  ob- 
jective we  want  to  achieve  at  a  time 
when  we  are  talking  about  tax  reform. 
Certainly  this  cannot  be  justified  at  a 
time  when  we  are  suggesting  that  our 
taxes  should  be  collected  and  assessed 
and  paid  more  on  an  equal  basis.  It  is 
in  the  committee  bill.  I  objected  to  it.  I 
do  not  recall  the  vote  in  the  committee, 
but  it  was  a  divided  vote. 

I  think  this  is  a  problem  which  the 
Senate  .should  face  up  to.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  talking  about  closing  loopholes, 
let  us  not  open  one  wider  for  a  few  in- 
dividuals. Unless  this  amendment  Is  ap- 
proved it  means  a  large  tax  reduction  for 
a  special  group.  I  shall  ask  for  a  record 
vote  on  these  amendments. 


WESTERN  SHIPPERS  FACE  CRITI- 
CAL BOXCAR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  Nebraska 
and  surrounding  States  are  faced  with 
the  most  critical  boxcar  shortage  in  his- 
tory. The  railroads  have  not  supplied  suf- 
ficient cars  to  move  the  grain  out.  On  my 
last  visit  to  Nebraska  a  week  ago,  I  per- 
sonally saw  several  huge  piles  of  milo 
right  out  on  the  ground.  There  are  an 
estimated  10  million  bushels  of  grain  on 
the  ground 

When  cars  are  not  available,  the  local 
grain  elevators  take  such  grain  as  they 
can.  but  when  the  elevator  is  full,  they 
have  to  close  it.  This  is  happening  in 
countless  places  in  Nebraska.  The  eco- 
nomic loss  to  our  State  and  particularly 
the  economic  loss  to  the  producers  of 
grain  is  severe.  It  is  unfortunate  and  it 
is  unfair. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  action  taken  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conmiission.  Some  members  of 
that  Commission  understand  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  problem  and  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  The  Commission,  as  a 
whole,  has  proceeded  too  slowly  and  too 
ineffectively. 

About  2  years  ago  the  Congress  passed, 
and  President  Johnson  signed,  a  meas- 
ure Intended  to  give  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  authority  to  remedy 
boxcar  situation.  The  Commission 
has  moved  too  slowly.  They  have  been  too 
timid  in  citing  and  cracking  down  on  the 
offending  railroads  who  refuse  to  turn 
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back  cars  that  belong  to  the  Western 

'^E^tern  and  Southern  railroads  take 
their  time  about  returning  cars  to  the 
Western  raUroads.  The  reason  this  hap- 
pens is  that  the  daily  charge  for  keeping 
Tboxcar  is  far  too  low.  It  is  cheaper  to 
pay  this  very  small  dally  charge  than  it 
is  for  them  to  build  their  own  cars  or  for 
a  user  to  build  his  own  storage.  I  am  tola 
that  even  the  Defense  Department  of  the 
US  Government  Is- guilty  of  hoarding 
boxcars  in  lieu  of  providing  other  storage 
This  is  grossly  unfair  to  the  agricultura 
areas  of  the  country  that  need  to  get 
their  grain  and  other  products  shipped 
out  to  the  domestic  markets  and  to  the 

'^Some  of  the  railroads  are  guilty  of  de- 
frauding the  Western  roads  and  Western 
shippers  in  the  use  of  their  boxcars.  The 
procedures  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  are  antiquated  and  slow^ 
They  appear  to  be  designed  to  protect 
the  offender  and  to  wear  out  the  com- 
plainant. ,     . 

Mr  President,  the  Congress  should  de- 
mand action  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  There  are  no  valid 
excuses.  The  Commission  has  been  ad- 
vised year  alter  year  of  the  coming  of  a 
crisis  such  as  we  have  had  year  after 
vear  Only  this  year  it  appears  to  be 
worse  Offending  railroads  should  be 
cited  and  dealt  with  without  mercy. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
leading     clerks,     announced     that     tne 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment 
the  bill  iS.  2056)  to  amend  title  11  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  Permit 
unmarried  judges  of  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  have  no  de- 
pendent children  to  terminate  their  pay- 
ments for  survivors  annuity  and  to  re- 
ceive a  refund  of  amounts  paid  for  such 
annuity.      ^^^^^^_^_^ 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  ^^^^.^^      _.  ^ 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered.  „.,.,. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  briefly  without  consideration  of 
the  rule  of  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 


SHAMEFUL  ATROCITY 
Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  the 
reported  massacre  of  approximately  567 
civilians— children,  women,  and  old 
men— by  Americans  at  Mylal  In  South 
Vietnam  is  so  shocking  as  to  be  almost 


beyond  belief.  Nevertheless,  there  is  con 
vincing  evidence    that    this    deliberate, 
methodical  atrocity  by  GI's  under  orders 
from  their  superiors  did  actually  occur. 
The  Plain  Dealer,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  November  20,  1969.  published  photo- 
graphs  taken    by   Ronald   Haeberle    a 
photographer  and  an  eyewitness  to  this 
horrible  atrocity.  I  wish  that  all  Ameri- 
cans could  see  for  themselves  the  terror 
and   fear   in   the   faces   of   women   and 
children  who  sensed  they  were  about  to 
be  murdered:   and  who  saw  the  bodies 
of  murdered  women,  children,  and  old 
men   strewn   throughout   their    village; 
and  who  had  cowered  and  huddled  to- 
gether terrified  as  they  saw  innocent  un- 
armed friends  shot  down  in  cold  blood. 

These  photographs  bear  testimony  far 
more  impressive  than  any  words  to  the 
brutalization  of  a  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans by  our  involvement  in  an  immoral, 
undeclared  war  in  a  small,  far  distant 
agrarian   Asiatic   country.   They   evoke 
memories  of   Lidice,   the   Czech   village 
destroyed  by  the  Nazis  in  1942  in  reprisal 
for  the  assassination  of  Reinhard  Hey- 
drick    the  Gestapo  chief  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia At  least  at  Lidice  the  Nazis  spared 
the  women  and  children,  sending  them 
into  slavery  in  Germany.  The  savagely 
brntual  acts  committed  by  American  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  evokes  memories  of  Nazi 
stormtroops  leading  women  and  children 
into  gas  chambers.  It  was  the  pictures 
and  the  eyewitness  accounts  of  the  chil- 
dren about  to  be  murdered  and  finally 
murdered  at  Mylai  that  are  most  heart 
rending   and   that   cry    out   for- justice. 
More    photographs    of    this    American 
atrocity   will  be  published   in  a  forth- 
coming issue  of  Life  magazine. 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  performed  a 
needful  public  service  in  further  reveal- 
ing this  atrocity  to  American  fathers, 
mothers,  sons,  and  daughters  here  in  the 
United  States.  I  wonder  whether  this 
great  newspaper  will  now  feel  the  full 
force  of  the  Vice  President's  venom  for 
disclosing  these  astonishing  and  horrify- 
ing murders  by  American  GI's. 

All  who  served  in  World  War  I  or 
World  War  II  are  aware  of  the  suffering 
sometimes  inflicted  on  innocent  civilians. 
We  know  that  in  war  and  shelUng  by  ar- 
tillery and  mortars  and  bombing  froni 
airplanes  there  is  likely  to  be  killing  of 
many  innocent  civilians.  We  know  that  by 
reason  of  our  napalm  bombing  and  artil- 
lery fire  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese civilians,  most  of  whom  were 
women  children,  and  old  men,  have  been 
killed  or  maimed  for  life.  I  personally 
witnessed  children— victims  of  the  war- 
without  arms  and  legs  and  other  horrible 
afflictions  during  my  visits  in  all  areas  oi 
South  Vietnam  in  1965  and  1968. 

In  1965.  and  again  last  year,  I  was  in 
South  Vietnam  for  the  greater  part  of  2 
weeks.  Also.  I  was  In  Thailand.  Alto- 
gether, I  spent  approximately  1  month  ori 
each  trip  in  Southeast  Asia.  EK^ring  that 
period  I  visited  hospitals,  and  the  Ger- 
man hospital  ship  anchored  in  Danang^ 
The  leaders  there  and  the  surgeons  did 
not  ask  whether  a  victim  was  a  Vietcong. 
whether  he  was  from  North  Vietnam,  or 
whether  he  was  an  American  sympa- 
thizer. Anyone  who  was  maimed  or 
wounded  was  taken  in  as  long  as  there 


was  ample  room.  They  had  fine  German 
nurses  In  attendance. 

In  that  hospital.  I  saw  the  most  horri- 
ble sights  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  I 
saw  a  little  child  burned  black,  as  a  resiUt 
of  napalm  bombing,  with  one  arm  off. 
I   saw   a  helpless   mother.   I   saw   other 
sights  that  bothered  me  for  some  nights 
thereafter,  and,  in  fact,  really  bother  me 
at  this  time.   American  napalm  bombs, 
hurled   from   our   tremendous   bombing 
planes  have  killed  and  maimed  over  the 
years  at  least  500,000  old  men,  women, 
and  little  children  in  Vietnam.  That  is  a 
factually  correct  statement  with  no  ex- 
aggeration whatsoever. 

We  know  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  VC  have  also  been  guilty  of  ter- 
rorists acts,  but  that  is  no  reason  nor 
excuse  whatsoever  for  the  atrocity  that 
was  perpetrated  at  Mylai  by  supposedly 
civilized  and  combat-trained  Americans. 
It  must  be  made  crj-stal  clear  that 
Americans  do  not  condone  such  conduct, 
war  or  no  war.  We  must  face  up  frankly 
10  what  has  become  a  test  of  conscience. 
We  must  recognize  that  what  happened 
at  Mylai  illustrates  not  only  what  this 
war  is  doing  to  the  Vietnamese,  but  also 
to  ourselves. 

Mr  President,  the  photographer  and 
a  GI  who  witnessed  this  abominable  in- 
cident come  from  my  State  of  Ohio. 
One  of  those  voung  men  is  coming  into 
my  office  to  talk  with  me  tomorrow  and 
tell  me  what  he  saw.  I  have  already 
talked  to  him  on  the  telephone  and  have 
had  his  statement  taken.  This  savagely 
brutal  murder  of  hundreds  of  women 
and  children  cannot  be  disputed  by 
anyone  because  two  full  pages  of  pic- 
tures were  published  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  clearly  showing  what  took 

I  consider  that  I  am  somewhat  of  a 
student  of  American  historj-.  I  know  of 
nothing   in    the   entire   history    of    our 
countr\'  that  has  equaled  this  atrocious 
conduct  on  the  part  of  our  GI's    gone 
mad  for  some  reason  and  not  controlled, 
but   in  fact,  encouraged  by  their  com- 
par^v    commanders.    This    occurred    in 
1968   but  the  Army  is  just  now  gettmg 
around  to  having  some  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated questioned  and  court-martialed. 
Mr  President,  last  Friday  I  sent  a  let- 
ter to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  iMr.  Sten- 
Nis)  urging  an  immediate  investigation 
of  this  sordid  affair  by  the  committee  or 
a  subcommittee  appointed  by  him.  Amer- 
icans must  know,  and  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter the  long-suppressed  facts  about  what 
certainlv  has  been  one  of  our  Nations 
most  ignoble  hours.  Those  responsible 
must  be  brought  to  justice.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  terrible  massacre  and  atrocity 
will  help  hasten  all  Americans  to  urge 
the  immediate  disengagement  and  with- 
drawal of  our  fighting  men  from  South 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
relating  to  this  horrifying  terrorist  at- 
tack on  unarmed  civilians  and  request- 
ing an  investigation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
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•  U.S.  Sknatk, 
CoMMirrxk  on  Amczd  Snvictt, 

WaaMngton,  D.C..  Nov.  21.  1969. 
Hon.  John  Stknnis, 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Armed    Services, 
U.S.  Senate,   Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Mr.  Chaibican:  The  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  a  nationally  known  and  respected 
newspai>er  with  a  history  and  tradition  for 
accuracy,  published  on  November  20  two 
pages  of  horrible,  shocking  pictures  along 
with  a  news  article  describing  an  eyewit- 
ness account  of  a  soldier  of  a  brutal.  Inex- 
cusable, savage  occurrence  In  Mylal,  south 
Vietnam,  on  March  16,  1968.  Soldiers  of  our 
country  with  their  company  commander 
and  other  offlcers  present  murdered  ap- 
proximately 567  south  Vietnamese  civilians, 
most  of  whom  were  women  and  children, 
with  probably  fewer  than  100  old  men.  No 
combat  troops  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  or  north  Vietnam  were  present  or  vic- 
tims of  this  killing. 

I  ask  that  this  entire  matter  be  thoroughly 
Investigated  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  or  a  subcommittee 
thereof  and  I  request  that  you  direct  some 
such  Investigation. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  facts 
stated  In  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  are  true, 
and  personally  from  some  knowledge  I  have 
I  consider  that  the  pictures  are  accurate  and 
the  newa.  story  accompanying  the  pictures 
are  also  accurate,  then  the  Congress  and  all 
Americans  should  know  the  facts  and  the 
sooner  the  better. 

Before  I  saw  the  Plain  Dealer  of  Novem- 
ber 20,  a  friend  of  mine  In  Washington,  a 
professional  man  In  whom  I  have  confidence, 
arranged  that  a  former  GI  who  was  present 
would  call  at  my  office  and  talk  with  me 
either  this  Saturday  morning  or  next  Monday 
morning.  I  shall  arrange  for  him  to  be  avail- 
able as  a  witness  before  the  conMnlttee  If  that 
Is  desired. 

It  Is  disheartening  and  disturbing  that 
Pentagon  ofBclals  have  apparently  smothered 
and  kept  from  the  public  for  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  facts  about  this  matter  Also. 
It  Is  outrageous  tJiat  no  action  whatever  has 
been  taken  against  the  officers  and  men  In- 
volved. It  Is  stated  that  the  Def>artment  of 
Defense  and  Its  top  officials  now  offer  the  ex- 
cuse that  If  the  facts  were  known  to  the 
general  public,  the  rights  of  certain  Individ- 
uals would  be  prejudiced. 

Is  this  another  "Cireen  Beret  case"  al- 
though Involving  many,  many  murders?  I 
urge.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  should  be 
searching  Investigation  and  that  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  should  be  subpoenaed  and 
compelled  under  oath  to  testify  before  the 
committee  of  which  you  are  Chairman  or  a 
subcommittee  that  you  select. 

American  people  are  entitled  to  know  the 
whole  truth  and  soon. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Stephen  M.  Young. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  POPULARITY 
ON  THE  INCREASE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  latest 
Gallup  poll  shows  that  the  President's 
popularity  has  increased  by  12  percent 
in  the  last  month  and  has  now  hit  its 
highest  peak  ever — 68  percent. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  to  the  silent  majority  of 
November  3.  outlining  where  we  are  and 
where  we  are  going  in  Vietnam,  is  the 
major  reason  for  this  surge  in  his  pop- 
ularity. 

Part  must  also  be  reaction  to  the  vari- 
ous efforts  to  bring  pressure  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  dignified  handling  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  gratifying  to  the 


President  and  to  those  of  us  who  have 
supported  him  in  his  quest  for  a  just 
and  honorable  peace  to  see  the  Nation 
uniting  behind  him. 

"Bring  us  together"  was  the  cry  last 
fall.  And  the  President  is  bringing  us 
together,  not  by  knuckling  under  to  the 
demands  of  some,  not  by  Ignoring  the 
attacks  of  those  who  would  split  and 
polarize  our  Nation,  but  by  showing  the 
way  and  leading  the  way. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
supported  President  Nixon,  and  the 
President  himself,  want  peace  desper- 
ately. But  we  want  a  peace  in  Vietnam 
that  will  maintain  peace  in  all  of  South- 
east Asia,  a  peace  that  will  tell  those  who 
turn  to  us  for  support  and  aid  that  the 
United  States  can  still  be  depended  on. 

It  is  clear  now  that  most  Americans 
want  that  kind  of  peace  also.  It  is  clear 
that  the  President's  message  of  Novem- 
ber 3  to  the  great  silent  majority  got 
through  to  them,  heartened  them,  and 
encouraged  them  They  knew,  at  last, 
that  their  views,  their  typical  American 
refusal  to  surrender  or  retreat,  were  also 
the  President's  views.  And  as  he  spoke 
out  to  them,  they  now  speak  out  for  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  Gallup  poll  findings 
are  not  only  gratifying  to  those  of  us 
who  support  the  President,  but  they 
must  also  be  most  disheartening  for 
those  who  seek  peace  at  any  price,  those 
who  wave  the  red  flag  of  Hanoi,  and  for 
Hanoi  itself. 

For  nearly  2  years  Hanoi  has  sought 
to  win  the  Vietnamese  war  in  America 
by  splitting  and  dividing  our  Nation,  by 
forcing  the  President  to  yield  to  unrea- 
sonable demands. 

Now  they  see  that  that  has  failed.  Now 
they  see  their  hopes  for  an  American 
■bug -out"  go  down  the  dnun. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  seeing  that  Amer- 
icans are  united  behind  their  President, 
they  may  at  last,  just  maybe,  begin  to 
negotiate  in  earnest. 

It  is  evident  that  the  President's  speech 
has  unified  the  American  people  and  in 
doing  so  has  brought  us  a  step  closer  to 
a  real  and  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
latest  results  of  the  Gallup  poll. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  24,   1968) 

The  Gallup   Poll — Nixon  Support   Soars 

TO  68% 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Prlnceton,  N.J. — President  Nixon*  popu- 
larity has  Jumped  to  a  new  high  in  the  latest 
nationwide  survey  conducted  following  his 
Nov.  3  Vietnam  speech  and  during  the  latter 
stages  of  the  Nov.  13-15  anti-war  demonstra- 
tions. 

Of  the  1,465  adults  Interviewed  in  300  lo- 
calities across  the  nation,  68  per  cent  say 
they  approve  of  the  way  he  Is  handling  his 
overall  Job,  while  19  per  cent  disapprove  and 
13  p«r  cent  do  not  express  an  opinion. 

The  President's  latest  rating  represents  a 
dramatic  12-polnt  gain  from  the  previous 
survey  conducted  one  month  ago,  Oct.  17- 
20.  when  56  per  cent  of  Americans  voiced  ap- 
proval of  his  performance  in  office.  TTiat  per- 
centage was  the  President's  lowest  score  to 
date. 

The  President's  previous  high  was  65  per 
cent  approval  and  was  recorded  on  four  oc- 
casions:   In    mid-March,    mid-May    and    late 


May,  and  meet  recently.  In  a  survey  con- 
ducted following  the  first  moon  landing, 
J\ily  30. 

The  President's  gains  since  the  previous 
survey  In  late  October  have  been  registered 
among  all  major  population  groups,  but  have 
been  most  pronounced  among  men  and  per- 
sons living  In  the  East. 

Key  factors  In  the  President*  popularity 
gains  are  his  speech,  Nov.  3,  outlining  the 
administration's  Vietnam  policies  and  unfav- 
orable reaction  to  the  recent  anti-war  dem- 
onstrations. 

In  a  nationwide  500-intervlew  survey  con- 
ducted by  telephone  Immediately  following 
the  President's  Nov  3  speech,  the  Gallup  Poll 
found  77  per  cent  of  those  who  had  heard 
the  speech  In  favor  of  F»reeldent  Nixon's  plan 
for  ending  the  war. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sur- 
vey taken  at  that  time  represented  first  re- 
actions and  the  views  of  only  those  who  had 
heard  the  speech. 

Comments  from  persons  Interviewed  Indi- 
cate that  the  President's  speech  convinced 
many  Americans  that  he  Is  working  hard  to 
end  the  war  and  has  left  them  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  will  get  our  troops  out 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

A  large  number  of  Americans  back  the 
President  himself  for  "doing  the  best  he  can 
under  the  circumstances"  and  his  Vietnam 
policy  as  "the  onlv  one  possible  as  of  now" 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  Impatient  for  an 
end  to  the  war  and  for  the  return  of  our 
troops  and  will  be  keeping  a  close  eye  on 
the  actual  rate  of  withdrawal  In  the  months 
ahead. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  September  survey 
found  57  per  cent  of  Americans  In  favor  of 
Sen.  Charles  Goodell's  proposal  that  all  US 
troojjs  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  by  the 
end  of  1970  and  the  fighting  turned  over  to 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  following  question  was  asked  In  a  sur- 
vey conducted  Nov.  14-16.  with  the  bulk  of 
the  Interviewing  undertaken  on  Saturday. 
Nov.  15,  the  final  day  of  the  recent  Vietnam 
demonstrations : 

Do  you  apprm^e  or  disapprove  of  the  icay 
Nixon  is  handling  his  job  as  President? 

Here  are  the  latest  results  and  the  trend 
since  President  Nixon  took  office: 

NIXON  POPULARITY  TREND  LINE 
jln  peicentj 


1  nterviewing  datu 

Approve 

Diiapprove 

No  opinion 

Nov.  14-17 

6t 

19 

13 

Oct.  17  20 

5S 

2> 

15 

Ocl.39       

97 
S8 

60 

24 
23 
24 

19 

Sept.  1»22 

19 

Sept.  12  15 

16 

Aug.  15  18 

62 
65 

20 
17 

18 

July  26  28 

18 

(Moon 

landing:  July  20) 

July  11   14 

5S 

72 

20 

June  20  23 

b3 

16 

21 

May  23  26 

65 

12 

23 

May  \(r  20. 

65 

12 

23 

May  2  h 

64 

14 

72 

April  1114 

61 

11 

28 

March  28  31 

53 

10 

27 

March  14  17 

e;. 

9 

26 

Feb.  21  24 

6! 

6 

33 

Jan.  23  29 

59 

5 

36 

Average 

82 

16 

22 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  .•should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  if  it 
is  his  opinion  that  there  is  relevance  be- 
tween our  presence  and  our  willingness 
to  keep  our  commitments  in  Vietnam  and 
the  credibility  of  our  pledges  and  com- 
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mitments  to  the  NATO  nations  of  West- 
ern Ehirope. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  the  same  general  prin- 
ciple is  involved  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
in  Western  Europe.  There  is  complete 
relevance.  President  Nixon  has  made  it 
clear  with  regard  to  Southeast  Asian 
policy  that  we  will  not  'kick  every  sleep- 
ing dog, "  and  that  we  will  not  desert  our 
allies.  This  is  true  in  NATO  countries,  it 
IS  true  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  particu- 
larly in  South  Vietnam  itself. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  that 
the  way  we  behave  and  the  way  we  re- 
act and  respond  to  the  commitments  we 
have  made  in  Asia  will  have  a  bearing 
upon  how  other  nations  will  feel  about 
assurances  that  this  country  makes  in 
other  parts  of  the  world? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind — although  not  an  expert,  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  President  Nixon's  plan 
for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  probably 
touched  upon  the  key  issue  here,  that  if 
we  "cut  and  run,"  in  Vietnam,  it  will  be  a 
precedent  for  what  might  be  done  in 
other  areas  of  Western  Europe.  South- 
east Asia,  South  America,  or  wherever 
It  might  be.  The  entire  free  world  is  look- 
ing to  us,  as  a  result  of  recent  actions  in 
Vietnam,  as  precedent  for  what  we 
might  do  in  the  future.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that  our 
policy  there  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
what  might  happen  in  some  other  coun- 
ti-y  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  From  the  mail  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  receiving,  and  I 
am  certain  he  has  been  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  it  from  his  constituents,  would 
it  be  his  opinion  that  the  pubUc  gener- 
ally is  aware  of  the  relationship  between 
our  presence  in  Vietnam  and  our  willing- 
ness to  keep  our  commitments  elsewhere 
m  the  world?  . 

Mr.  DOLE.  At  least,  it  is  an  underlying 
theme  in  the  mail  I  have  received.  In 
fact,  many  of  my  Kansas  constituents  are 
saying  just  thatr— that  if  we  do  retreat  in 
Vietnam  or  that  if  we  say  we  are  going  to 
leave  there  by  a  certain  date — as  sug- 
gested by  some — what  will  happen  to  the 
next  coimtry  involved?  What  will  happen 
to  oiu-  NATO  commitments?  This  is  a 
matter  of  concern  not  only  to  Kansans. 
but  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Does  the  Senator  find 
the  same  reaction  in  Kansas  that  I  ob- 
served in  Wyoming;  that  is,  despite  the 
fact  that  all  of  us  hope  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  can  be  brought  to  a  very  speedy, 
.successful  conclusion,  it  seems  to  be  im- 
portant to  most  people  that  we  disengage 
ourselves  from  that  conflict  in  a  manner 
so  as  not  to  sow  the  seeds  for  another 
conflict  just  a  few  years  down  the  road? 
Does  the  Senator  get  that  reaction  in  the 
State  of  Kansas? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  certainly  do.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one in  this  Chamber  who  does  not  want 
peace.  Some  of  us  have  differing  views 
on  how  to  achieve  it.  I  have  often  felt  that 
much  effort  is  wasted  in  trying  to  demon- 
strate our  feelings  to  the  President, 
whether  that  President  be  President 
Nixon,  President  Johnson,  or  President 
Kennedy.  Whoever  the  President  was,  he 


was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about 
an  honorable  peace.  The  terms  "honor- 
able settlement"  and  "honorable  peace" 
are  very  important.  Our  policy  now  in 
VietnEmi  is,  yes,  to  disengage,  but  to  do  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  do  so  with  honor,  so 
that  we  leave  Vietnam  with  an  honorable 
and  lasting  peace.  Such  a  policy  would 
affect  not  only  Southeast  Asia,  but  NATO 
and  other  places  in  the  world. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  join  my  colleague  from 
Kansas  in  finding  great  comfort  and  rea- 
son for  gratitude  in  the  expressions  of 
sentiment  contained  in  the  most  recent 
Gallup  poll.  The  poll  makes  very  clear 
that  a  majority  of  our  people — more 
than  two-thirds — support  the  President's 
policy.  I  think  we  can  take  assurance 
from  that  poll  that  the  course  of  action 
so  thoughtfully  being  pursued  by  the 
President,  based  upon  the  best  advice  he 
can  get,  based  upon  the  intelligence  esti- 
mates of  a  number  of  agencies  acting  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  is  the  right 
course.  I  am  encouraged  and  gratified. 

I  hope  Hanoi  will  read  very  clearly  that 
the  President's  action  has  the  support  of 
the  people  of  this  country;  that  they  can- 
not expect  us  to  "bug  out";  that  if  Hanoi 
is  intent  on  bringing  that  vmhappy  situa- 
tion to  a  conclusion,  the  next  move  is  up 

to  them. 

I  think  the  President  has  demon- 
strated a  number  of  new  initiatives,  a 
nimiber  of  new  moves,  that  very  clearly 
differentiate  his  policy  from  those  of  his 
predecessors  and  give  us  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  course  of  action  being  pur- 
sued is  the  best  one  for  the  termination 
of  hostilities  in  Vietnam  which  will  hope- 
fully result  in  a  lasting  peace. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  in  having  the  poll  made  a 
part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  add  that  I  hope  the 
enemy  studies  the  results  of  the  poll  as 
well  as  it  surveys  the  results  of  the 
demonstrations  in  America.  If  they  do, 
they  will  realize  this  is  only  a  forerunner 
of  what  will  come.  They  will  know  that, 
by  and  large,  Americans  are  satisfied 
with  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Yes.  they  would  like  peace  to  come 
today,  but  they  recognize  it  takes  two  to 
make  peace. 

One  thing  we  have  failed  to  do, 
whether  it  be  by  a  moratorium  or  what- 
ever, is  to  tell  it  to  Hanoi.  After  all,  we 
could  have  peace  immediately  if  the 
enemy  would  agree  to  negotiate.  This  has 
been  lacking.  Far  too  often  some  have 
criticized  our  leaders,  whether  they  be 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  and  criticized 
our  allies,  but  paid  little  attention  to  the 
enemy. 

I  have  always  understood  the  enemy 
to  be  the  fellow  who  was  shooting  at  you. 
The  enemy  is  not  South  Vietnam.  It  is 
the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
troops.  I  would  hope  this  indication  of 
support  of  President  Nixon  will  be  an 
indication  to  the  Government  of  Hanoi 
that  the  American  people  are  not  about 
to  retreat  or  surrender  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will   call   the   roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorxim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  a  live  quorum  call  shortly,  and  I  hope 
attaches  on  both  sides  will  notify  Sena- 
tors. It  is  outrageous  that  such  a  small 
group  of  Senators — there  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  quorum  around — show  up 
to  consider  a  bill  of  this  magnitude. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT  TO  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  1, 
1969,  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
again  wish  to  aruiounce  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  business  on  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 26,  the  Senate  expects  to  stand 
in  adjournment  until  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 1, 1969,  at  10  a.m. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
concurrent  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated. 

The    assistant    legislative    clerk    read 
the  concurrent  resolution — Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  48 — as  follows: 
S.  Con    Res.   48 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Wednesday.  November  26. 
1969.  It  stand  adjourned  until  10  a.m.  Mon- 
day, December  1.  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270) ,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  pending  amendments. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

CALX    OF    THt    BOLl- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  It  will 
be  a  live  quorum.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Aiken 
Allen 

Allott 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd.  Va. 

Case 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 


I  No.  155  Leg.) 

Fannin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Holland 

Hollinps 

Jordan.  Idaho 

LonK 

Mansfield 

McGovern 


Metcalf 

Murphy 

Percy 

Schwelker 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

wailams.  Del 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
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rected  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 

After  some  delay  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


Anderson 

Baker 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Dodd 

EUender 

Ervln 

Feng 

FulbriKht 

Grlffln 


Harris 

Hartke 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Ma'^nii.son 

Mathlas 

McCarthv 

McGee 

Mclnlvre 

Miller 

Muskle 

Pearson 


Prouty 
Proxmlre 
Russell 
Smith.  Maine 
Sparlcman 
Svmlnsitim 
TvdlnRs 
Williams-  N  J 
Youn«.  N   Dak 
Ymnur.  Ohio 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
iMr.  Bayhi,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  i  Mr.  Burdick  ) .  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  i  Mr.  Cannon  • ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  'Mr.  Chukchi,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagletoni,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  iMr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  iMr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Jor- 
dan i.  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr  Kennedy  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas 'Mr.  McClellani.  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  <  Mr.  Montoya  ) .  the 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Moss) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell'.  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
iMr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  i  Mr.  Gore  ) .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson ),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale).  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUCH)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  i  Mr.  Bellmon  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  i  Mr.  Boccs ) . 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  I.   the  Senator   from   Kentucky 

•  Mr.  Cooper),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Goldwater).  the  Senators  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Goodell  and  Mr.  Javits  » , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
Hruska  ) .  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ( Mr. 
Packwood)  .  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Saxbe).  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  ScoTT).  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Smith  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

•  Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tov/er)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
Mundti  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Hat- 
field )  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee, In  seeking  to  do  justice  and 
equity   as   among   taxpayers,   has   pro- 


ceeded on  the  assumption  that  some 
taxpayers  are  favored  and  should  pay 
more,  and  other  taxpayers  are  disfavored 
and  should  pay  less. 

The  provision  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  seeks  to  strike  out  is  one  of 
those  provisions  which  provides  that 
some  taxpayers  who  are  disfavored  under 
present  law,  should  therefore,  pay  less 
taxes  compared  with  others  then  they 
are  paying  now. 

Let  me  explain  how  the  amendment 
would  work.  Under  the  committee  bill 
the  percentage  depletion  that  an  oil  and 
gas  producer  receives  would  be  reduced 
from  27.5  to  23  percent.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  a  lot  of  producers — I  might  say 
most  of  them  are  small  producers — who 
have  wells  that  are  not  regarded  as  b?ing 
the  best  producers,  who  are  not  getting 
23  percent,  who  are  not  getting  20  per- 
cent, who  are  not  even  getting  a  15- 
percent  depletion  allowance  because 
there  are  other  provisions  in  the  law. 
which  are  little  known  to  most  Senators, 
called  net  income  limitation.  Existing 
law  provides  that  one  s  percentage  de- 
pletion cannot  exceed  50  percent  of  net 
income  from  the  property.  It  could  work 
this  way. 

Let  us  assume  a  man  has  $1  million 
of  income  from  oil.  Of  the  $1  million 
he  makes  if  he  had  a  good  well,  with 
very  little  expenses  compared  to  his  in- 
come, under  the  new  bill,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  a  depletion  allowance  of 
$230,000.  But  .suppose  that  is  a  well  with 
a  lot  of  operating  expenses,  with  the 
result  he  has  $900,000  in  expenses  and 
his  net  profit,  then,  is  only  $100,000.  He 
would  be  limited  to  50  percent  of  the  net 
income  from  the  property,  which  means 
that  he  would  then  get  $50,000  in  oil 
depletion  allowances:  whereas,  if  that 
were  a  good  well,  a  profitable  well,  he 
would  be  getting  $230,000  in  oil  deple- 
tion allowances.  The  only  thing  the 
amendment  does  is  to  raise  the  allow- 
ance in  this  case  to  $65,000. 

This  amendment  relates  only  to  mar- 
ginal producers,  those  producers  who 
have  wells  that  are  not  good  wells.  Also 
by  definition  they  are  small  producers 
because  the  amendment  only  applies  to 
producers  with  less  than  $3  million  in 
production.  Not  a  single  major  company 
or  big  independent  could  qualify. 

Under  the  amendment,  those  who 
have  less  than  $3  million  gross  income 
from  all  oil  and  gas  properties — that  is 
gross  we  are  talking  about,  not  net — 
they  could  have  as  much  as  65  percent 
of  net  income  as  the  limitaiton  on  the  23 
percent  that  they  would  otherwise  get. 
In  either  case,  the  reduction  the  produc- 
er gets  is  the  smaller  figure.  Sixty-five 
percent  of  $100,000  would  be  $65,000  in 
my  example  which  would  be  the  per- 
centage depletion  the  producer  would 
receive.  While,  if  they  were  good  wells 
with  little  operating  expenses  on  that 
same  $1  million  Income,  the  producer 
would  be  entitled  to  a  depletion  allow- 
ance of  23  percent. 

Not  a  single  major  company  would 
benefit  by  the  provision  that  the  Sena- 
tor would  seek  to  strike.  Not  a  single 
major  producer,  not  even  a  big  inde- 
E>endent,  would  benefit  from  it.  But  it 
would  help  those  marginal  producers 
who  have  wells  which  are  expensive  to 


operate,  a  lot  of  which  exist  In  States 
like  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  the  north- 
ern part  of  Louisiana,  some  In  Arkansas, 
some  in  Indiana,  and  some  in  Illinois. 

It  does  not  help  those  producers  who 
have  really  good,  efficient  wells.  It  helps 
the  marginal  producer  stay  in  business. 
Goodness  knows,  those  people  have 
enough  problems,  with  high  costs  for 
everything  they  buy.  including  the  cost 
of  transportation,  and  the  cost  of  labor. 
With  all  of  that  going  up.  and  with  the 
price  for  oil  remaining  the  same,  they  do 
have  a  most  difficult  time  of  *t.  This 
would  help  the  domestic  producer  who 
has  the  marginal  well.  There  is  justice 
and  equity  to  support  this  proposal  for 
about  $10  million  as  against  $155  mil- 
lion that  we  hoi)e  to  raise  out  of  the  bill 
as  a  result  of  the  reduction  in  the  de- 
pletion allowance  from  27.5  to  23  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who  is  verj'  intimately  familiar  with  the 
oil  business,  if  it  is  not  his  opinion  that 
were  tlie  pending  amendment  to  pass,  it 
would  result  in  a  net  waste  of  important 
natural  resources.  With  respect  to  some 
of  the  stripper  wells  in  my  State  of  Wy- 
oming, where  we  do  not  have  the  big 
production  that  charactei-izes  the  oil 
business  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  without  the  extra  tax  benefit  that 
would  be  provided  by  the  65  percent,  as 
compared  to  the  50  percent  for  those 
producers  who  have  $3  million  or  less 
sross  operating  income,  would  it  not  re- 
sult in  some  of  those  wells  being  shut 
down  and  the  oil  and  gas  that  is  in  the 
ground  being  lost  insofar  as  use  in  this 
countiy  is  concerned? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct.  The 
bill  carries  a  lot  of  increased  taxes  on 
people  in  the  oil  and  gas  business.  One 
could  well  argue  that  many  people  in  the 
oil  and  gas  business  can  afford  to  pay 
additional  taxes.  But  the  kind  of  people 
who  would  be  affected  by  the  pending 
amendment  could  not  afford  to  pay  ad- 
ditional taxes,  when  taxes  are  already 
being  heaped  upon  them  the  way  they 
are  now. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
new  oil  operato*-.  when  he  gets  to  the 
point  that  the  cf  st  of  producing  oil  *'rom 
a  well  approaches  the  income  he  is  re- 
ceiving from  that  well,  he  also  ap- 
proaches the  time  that  he  will  stop 
operating  that  well  completely,  so  that 
any  encouragement  or  incentive  we 
can  give  to  him  to  get  the  last  drop  of 
oil  or  the  last  1.000  feet  of  gas  out  of 
that  well,  to  serve  the  public  generally, 
should  be  given. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment  would  make  it  difficult  for 
them,  taken  together  with  the  additional 
taxes  placed  on  the  oil  producers.  Let 
us  talk  about  the  marginal  producer,  try- 
ing to  produce  oil  in  a  well,  trying  to 
get  the  last  barrel  of  oil  out  of  a  de- 
pleted oil  well,  such  as  in  Oklahoma. 
Illinois.  Kansas.  Nebraska.  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  many  other  States.  Those 
people  will  pay  additional  taxes  because 
the  bill  we  have  before  us  taxes  their 
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intangible  drilling  costs.  It  taxes  their 
depletion  allowance.  And  in  addition  to 
raising  their  costs  by  putting  heavier 
taxes  on  them,  in  other  respects,  it  pro- 
vides them  no  relief. 

This  type  of  help  for  these  people  is 
justified  because  we  are  talking  about,  in 
this  instance,  people  who  are  not  getting 
23-percent  depletion  We  are  talking 
about  people  not  getting  the  opportunity 
for  20-iiercent  depletion  We  are  talking 
about  people  that  have  wells  that  pro- 
duce no  percenUge  depletion.  When  one 
increases  the  tax  on  these  marginal  wells 
without  giving  them  any  consideration 
in  return,  he  will  cause  a  lot  of  oil  to  be 
left  in  the  ground  which  would  otherwise 
be  used  in  this  counti-y 

Mr.  HANSEN.  As  a  member  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  I 
sat  in  on  the  hearings  on  the  natural  gas 
supply  for  the  United  States.  I  listened 
to  the  Chairman.  John  N.  Nassikas.  of 
Che  Federal  Power  Commission,  as  well 
as  the  Assistant  Secretai-y  of  the  In- 
terior, Holis  Dole.  I  gathered  from  the 
testimony  those  two  gentlemen  sub- 
mitted that  we  cannot  discuss  the  re- 
serves and  the  adequate  availability  of 
natural  gas  here  in  this  country  without 
thinking  in  terms  of  new  oil  wells  that 
are  drilled  because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  so  well  knows,  in  most  in- 
stances a  person  cannot  go  out  and  drill 
just  for  gas;  he  goes  out  and  drills  for  oil 
and  usually  gas  is  found  associated  with 
petroleum. 

If  that  is  true — and  I  see  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  it  is  not  true— we  are  wit- 
nessing a  declining  reserve  in  natural 
uas.  The  ratio  of  reserves  to  our  gas  pro- 
duction in  this  country  has  been  declin- 
ing for  several  years  and  is  now  down  to 
about  14.8  to  1.  which  means  on  the  basis 
of  present  production,  we  have  reserves 
for  only  14.8  years.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  said  that  he 
felt  if  we  reached  a  ratio  of  10  to  1.  that 
would  be  a  ver>'  critical  point,  and  a  point 
which  this  country  should  not  approach 
without  reason  for  gravest  concern. 

In  light  of  those  testimonies  as  given 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Commis- 
sion and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  charge  of  fuels  and  minerals, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  would  the  amendment  now 
proposed  bv  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  likely  jeopardize 
further  the  adequate  supply  of  natural 
gas  upon  which  this  country  is  so  de- 
pendent? . 

Mr.  LONG.  I  think  it  would  tend  m 
that  direction  because  it  would  discour- 
age and  make  less  economical  the  effort 
to  find  more  gas  and  more  oil  in  this 
country.  For  the  same  effort  often  when 
one  looks  for  oil,  he  finds  gas,  and  vice 
versa.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  would 
be  one  more  factor  in  accelerating  the 
tendency  that  we  have  already  seen.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  is  familiar  with  it.  I  cer- 
tainly am  in  Louisiana,  where  people  in 
the  oil  and  gas  business  are  having  to 
get  out  because  they  canpot  make  enough 
money  from  their  wells  after  taxes  to 
justify  staving  in  that  business. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  In  my  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, one-third  of  all  our  county  taxes 
are  paid  by  the  petroleum  industry.  Our 
schools    are    dependent    upon    it.    Our 


coimty  governments  depend  upon  it.  A 
total  of  26^2  percent  of  our  State's  ad 
valorem  tax  is  paid  by  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry in  Wyoming.  It  represents  nearly 
30  percent  overall  of  the  total  State  eval- 
uation. Because  of  that,  I  am  very  much 
disturbed  over  the  impact  that  this 
amendment  could  have  upon  my  State 
of  Wyoming  and  I  would  ask  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana,  have  I  reason  to 
be  concerned,  as  the  Senator  would  con- 
template the  impact  that  a  reduction  of 
this  depletion  allowance,  based  upon  net 
income,  dropping  from  65  to  50  percent 
of  net  income,  would  have  upon  my  State 
of  Wyoming? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  very  well 
advised  to  be  concerned  about  it.  Of 
course,  he  should  keep  in  mind  that  un- 
der this  bill  the  oil  industry  is  taxed  about 
four  additional  ways  beyond  the  way  it  is 
presently  taxed.  The  industry  is  taxed  in 
even  more  ways  than  in  the  House  bill. 
So  that  the  industry,  which  is  a  depressed 
industry  at  present,  would  be  even  more 
so  under  the  bill. 

This  particular  provision  just  seeks  to 
do  simple  justice  and  equity  for  the  little 
fellow  who  really  cannot  afford  to  pay 
any  increased  taxes.  He  is  not  the  man 
with  the  good  well.  He  is  the  one  with 
the  marginal  well,  one  that  has  a  very 
small  profit,  comparatively  speaking.  By 
justice  and  fairness,  he  is  paying  too 
much  the  way  it  is  now.  and  his  taxes 
are  being  increased  by  the  bill.  At  lea.st. 
this  provision  would  give  him  some  mod- 
est consideration. 

So  I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  if 
his  taxes  are  increased  as  they  are  in- 
creased under  the  bill— he  should  at 
least  have  this  consideration. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  We  have  done  a  lot  of 
talking  about  providing  additional  in- 
centives for  the  oil  industry,  because  our 
consumption  of  petroleum  products  and 
natural  gas  have  been  increasing  very 
rapidly,  and  we  have  not  kept  pace  with 
di.scovery  of  reserves  within  the  United 

States. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  excluding 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  80  percent 
of  the  new  discoveries  in  the  United 
States  made  in  the  past  year  have  been 
made  by  independents. 

Does  the  Senator's  information  square 
with  that  information? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
latest  figures,  but  that  is  substantially 
correct.  The  fact  is  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  discovery  wells  have 
been  drilled  by  independents.  Generally 
speaking,  I  think  one  reason  for  that  is 
that  the  independents  are  inclined  to 
take  a  chance  on  a  well  that  the  majors 
might  not  consider  was  very  good  or  a 
well  that  might  be  a  marginal  producer 
at  best.  Hence,  the  Independents  take  the 
chance  while  the  major  companies  do 

not. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  My  point  Is  that  the  ex- 
tra money  which  could  result  by  the  ad- 
vantage which  would  be  produced  by  the 
65  percent  rather  than  the  50  percent 
would  provide  fvmds  for  a  capital  inten- 
sive industry. 

The  limiting  factor  in  our  critical 
search  for  oil  and  gas — Insofar  as  Inde- 
pendents are  concerned — Is  capital. 

Raising  the  overall  limit  from  50  to  65 
percent  will  help  provide  funds  to  drill 


the  wells  which  can  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies of  oil  and  gas  so  important  to  our 
national  security  and  the  well-being  of 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct.  The  people 
who  would  be  permitted  to  keep  the  $10 
million   would  be   expected   to  put  the     _^  , 
money  into  drilUng  more  wells. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  mentioned  the 
Stafrs  which  might  be  affected  by  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
mentioned  Kan.sas.  It  is  loy  understand- 
ing the  purpose  of  tax  reform,  both  in 
the  other  body  and  the  Senate,  was  to 
help  some  in  the  small  taxpayer  cate- 
gory and  some  of  the  small,  depressed 
businessmen.  The  original  intent  of  the 
committee  amendment  was  to  help  the 
independent  oil  and  gas  producer. 

In  Kansas,  that  is  verj-  important,  be- 
cause 96  percent  of  the  new  wells  drilled 
last  vear  were  drilled  by  independents. 
That  is  highlighted  by  Mr.  Clint  Eng- 
strand.  of  Kansas,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee.  The  independents 
produced  65  percent  of  all  the  oil  pro- 
duced in  Kansas  last  year.  I  point  this 
out  to  indicate  how  important  this 
amendment  is. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  stated 
earlier,  this  provision  was  designed  to 
help  the  small  independent  producer,  and 
the  amount  was  raised  from  50  to  65  per- 
cent for  that  purpose. 

When  it  is  realized  that  the  deprecia- 
tion allowance  is  cut  from  27'-  percent 
to  23  percent  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  to 
20  percent  by  the  other  body,  we  can 
readily  understand  why  there  are  some 
In  the  oil  business  who  are  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  who  may  be  producing 
only  stripper  wells,  two  or  three  barrels 
of  oil  a  day.  who  will  be  greatly  affected. 
I  share  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  verv-  thing  at- 
tempted in  tax  reform. 

Coming  from  an  oil-producing  State. 
I  would  say.  yes.  we  can  accept  some 
cut  in  the  depletion  allowance,  which 
would  affect  oil  producers  generally,  but 
would  hurt  in  the  small  producer,  one 
producing  very  little  or  one  with  a  high 
overhead  cost. 

The  pending  amendment  should  be 
defeated  for  that  reason,  not  because  it 
affects  the  depletion  allowance.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  affects  a  specific 
group  of  oil  producers  in  the  marginal 
category.  As  I  understand  it.  the  primary' 
reason  for  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  first  instance  was  to  give  a  little 
relief   to   those  marginal   producers. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  While  the  Senator  was 
addressing  his  remarks  to  me.  I  was  ask- 
ing our  staff  assistant  to  see  if  he  could 
produce  a  memorandum  submitted  by 
the  independent  producers  of  the  State 
of  Kansas.  I  can  recall  what  it  was 
about.  It  showed  the  facts  on  a  producer- 
by-producer  basis.  It  showed  that  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  the  average  oil  pro- 
ducer gets  about  a  14-percent  oil  deple- 
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tion  allowance.  The  reason  for  that  is 
that  not  all  those  wells  are  profitable. 
In  other  words,  one  can  say,  "My  good- 
ness he  produced  3  million  barrels  of 
oil  "By  the  tlm«  he  got  through,  he  may 
have  only  $5,000  that  year  to  show  for 
It  On  that  basis,  he  might  not  have 
more  than  a  1-  or  2-percent  depletion 
allowance,  because  there  was  very  little 
profit  involved. 

When  one  looks  at  the  hard  work  of 
the  producer  for  that  kind  of  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  and  how  little  the  pro- 
ducer has  when  he  gets  through,  he  will 
agree  that  it  is  not  fair.  The  depletion 
allowance  was  cut  from  27.5  percent: 
only  the  producer  did  not  get  27.5  per- 
cent. He  was  getting  only  2,  3.  or  4  per- 
cent. ,        ..     . 

It  makes  no  sense  to  have  a  law  that 
says  the  man  who  has  the  good  well 
gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance, and  the  fellow  who  has  the 
expensive  well  to  operate,  who  produces 
less  oil,  who  at  most  will  get  perhaps  a 
5-percent  profit  or  less  on  investment- 
even  though  his  risk  is  very  consider- 
able—fthould  get  only  a  5-percent,  or 
perhapjr  a  10-percent,  depletion  allow- 
ance. As  I  said,  at  the  same  time,  the 
man  with  the  good  and  profitable  well 
would  enjoy  the  full  depletion  allow- 
ance of  20,  23.  or  27 '2  percent,  or  what- 
ever it  is  finally  fixed  at. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Based  on  1968  tax  returns, 
the  average  Independent  producer  in 
Kansas  received  a  depletion  allowance  of 
only  20.4  percent.  So  it  was  7.1  percent 
below  the  27 '2  percent  everybody  talks 
about.  Let  me  repeat  that  the  average 
Kansas  producer,  based  on  tax  returns  in 
1968,  received  a  depletion  allowance  of 
20  4  percent.  We  have  105  counties  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  and  90  of  them  produce 
gas  or  oil.  About  50  percent  of  the  rev- 
enue raised  to  operate  those  local 
governments  come  from  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers and  the  Independents  produce 
about  65  percent  of  the  oil  in  the  State 
of  Kansas. 

Getting  bade  to  the  original  purpose 
of  raising  it  from  50  to  65  percent  was  to 
aid  those  producers  of  oil  who  are  not 
large  or  whose  costs  are  reasonable.  It 
was  to  aid  the  marginal  producer  of 
stripper  wells  or  where  production  costs 
are  high.  It  was  a  perfectly  legitimate 
aim  of  the  committee  and  I  agree  with  it. 

I  feel,  on  that  basis,  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  delay  the  Senate  but  just  a 
moment.  I  have  listened  to  all  this  argu- 
ment about  these  small,  depressed  tax- 
payers who  have  incomes  of  only  $3 
million  a  year.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
being  in  the  Senate  is  the  way  some  can 
throw  these  $3  million  amounts  around 
as  though  thesy  were  small  items. 

Let  us  face  it:  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  a  man  with  a  $3  million  a 
year  income  from  oil  or  gas.  Even  under 
the  depletion  allowance  provision  of  the 
committee  bill  he  would  be  entitled  to  set 
aside  $690,000  completely  tax  exempt  be- 
fore he  computed  his  costs  and  other 
deductions. 

Under  existing  law  and  under  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  only  one-half  of 
his  taxable  income  can  be  offset  by  de- 
pletion. That  means  that  he  could  use 
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but  $530,000  of  his  $690,000  depletion. 
The  bill  as  approved  by  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  raises  to  65  percent  the 
amount  of  his  taxable  income  that  can 
be  charged  off  against  depletion,  which 
means  that  he  could  get  tax  credit  for 
the  full  $890,000. 

Stated  another  way,  this  man,  even 
though  the  depletion  rate  is  reduced 
from  27 '2  to  23  percent,  could  still  get  a 
tax  reducUon  of  $160,000  annually  as 
compared  to  existing  law.  Is  that  what 
the  Senators  who  have  been  speaking  so 
loudly  for  tax  reform  really  want? 

Unless  my  amendment  is  approved  we 
would  be  giving  him  an  extra  $160,000 
tax  reduction  that  he  does  not  get  under 
the  House  bill,  nor  does  he  get  it  under 
existing  law  simply  because,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  others  pointed 
out  earlier,  many  of  these  producers  due 
to  this  50-percent  limitation  are  not  able 
to  deduct  more  than  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  their  depletion.  Therefore,  when 
we  reduce  the  depletion  rate  to  23  per- 
cent as  the  committee  bill  proposes,  it 
does  not  affect  many  of  these  operators 
one  iota. 

Surely  the  Senate  does  not  want  to  re- 
duce taxes  by  40  percent  for  those  indi- 
viduals with  a  $3  million  annual  income 
from  oil  or  gas. 

But  if  we  raise  from  50  to  65  per- 
cent the  amount  of  their  taxable  in- 
come that  can  be  offset  against  deple- 
tion we  are  actually  giving  them  such  a 
tax  reduction.  This  proposal  was  rejected 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  point  that  I  make  is  that  for  nearly 
2  years  we  have  been  hearing  a  lot  of 
speeches  about  tax  reform.  I  have  never 
heard  so  many  speeches  about  tax  re- 
form as  I  have  during  the  past  2  months 
right  here  in  the  Senate.  Everybody  is 
for  it.  I  said  earlier  I  hoped  the  enthusi- 
asm would  continue  over  to  the  time 
when  we  start  calling  the  roll.  Today  we 
are  ready  to  call  the  roll,  and  we  have 
before  us  a  bill  which  is  labeled  as  a  tax 
reform  bill,  one  which  does  correct  many 
inequities.  In  this  particular  case  it  does 
not  correct  an  inequity,  but  it  creates  an 
even  greater  inequity  because  it  allows 
even  more  tax  avoidance  than  is  per- 
mitted under  the  existing  law.  It  is  a  new 
loophole. 

So  let  us  start  now  and  call  the 
roll.  Let  us  find  out  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  is  for  reform.  Does  the  Senate 
want  to  close  loopholes,  or  are  we  just 
going  to  open  another  one? 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator, 
in  his  statement,  failed  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  difference  between  gross  and 
net. 

It  is  true  that  a  person  with  $3  mil- 
lion of  oil  production,  if  he  had  a  23- 
percent  depletion  allowance,  would  have 
a  depletion  allowance  of  $690,000.  The 
Senator  and  I  are  not  arguing  about  that 
$690,000.  What  we  are  talking  about  is 
the  fellow  who  does  not  get  the  23-per- 
cent depletion  allowance.  We  are  talking 
about  the  fellow  who  has  a  $3  million 
well,  producing  $3  million  worth  of  oil, 
which  would  net  him  a  lot  less  than  that. 
Let  us  say  his  expenses  are  such  that  he 


is  not  getting  any  23  percent.  Because  he 
is  limited  10  50  percent  of  net.  it  may  well 
be  that  his  net  profit  might  only  be  $10.- 
000.  If  that  is  the  case,  he  only  gets  half 
of  the  $10,000  as  depletion  allowance, 
which  would  be  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  his  gross  income. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  LONG   Yes 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  but  I  point  out  also  that  if 
this  man's  net  income  is  only  $10,000  he 
gets  half  of  it  exempted  under  the  deple- 
tion allowance  provisions  and  the  other 
half  under  the  tax  reduction  provisions 
of  this  bill  for  those  at  the  poverty  level. 

But  let  us  face  it,  we  are  not  talking 
about  a  poverty-stricken  taxpayer.  We 
are  talking  about  the  tax  rate  for  a  man 
with  a  $3  million  annual  income  from  oil 
wells.  We  are  talking  about  those  with 
large  incomes  who  are  paying  very  little, 
if  any.  taxes. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  a  man  is  in  a  situation 
where  he  has  got  that  much  expense, 
he  would  have  to  have  some  income  from 
somewhere  else  to  stay  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  he  had  an  income  of 
only  $10,000.  under  a  bill  the  Senate 
passed  last  siunmer.  he  could  qualify  for 
food  stamps  as  well. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  assuming  that  any- 
one would  go  out  of  the  oil  business  be- 
fore he  asks  for  food  stamps.  He  is  not 
likely  to  be  drilling  an  oil  well  and  asking 
for  food  stamps  all  at  the  same  time.  I 
have  seen  people  try  to  drill  oil  wells  on 
a  very  small  amount  of  money,  where 
they  had  to  borrow  heavily,  but  I  have 
not  seen  them  apply  for  food  stamps  at 
the  same  time. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  an  odd  thing  that 
we  have  a  provision  in  the  law  which 
says  that  a  person  who  has  a  good  oil 
well  gets  the  full  depletion  allowance, 
whatever  that  may  be,  and  a  person  who 
has  a  marginal  or  not  very  profitable  oil 
well  Is  limited  to  50  percent  of  his  net. 
That  net  often  results  in  such  a  discour- 
aging return  on  his  investment  that  the 
producer  is  getting  out  of  the  oil  busi- 
ness, not  getting  Into  it. 

If  we  seek  tax  justice  and  tax  equity, 
while  we  are  seeking  to  reduce  percent- 
age depletion  for  the  fellow  who  has  a 
good  oil  well,  it  makes  commonsense  to 
give  some  consideration  to  the  fellow 
who  has  a  marginal  oil  well.  This  pro- 
vision does  not  benefit  the  major  cor- 
porations, the  major  producers  or  the 
big  industries,  but  it  does  benefit  those 
who  have  less  than  $3  million  gross  in- 
come, from  marginal  wells,  and  who 
are  limited  still  further  by  the  50  percent 
of  net  limitation. 

As  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  people 
It  benefits,  the  overall  cost  of  this  pro- 
vision is  about  $10  million,  which  would 
be  split  among  the  small  producers  all 
over  the  country,  many  of  whom  are 
having  to  go  out  of  business  because  not 
enough  profits  are  left  after  the  increases 
in  costs  and  taxes  they  are  experiencing. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
crease In  the  net  income  limitation  on 
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the  allowance  for  depletion  in  the  case  of 
companies  with  less  than  $3  million  of 
gross  income  from  oil  and  gas  production 
is  a  wise  and  helpful  aspect  of  the  pres- 
ent bill.  It  would  not  benefit  the  giants  of 
the  oil  and  gas  industry,  but  the  small 
operators  and  wildcatters,  whose  chance- 
taking  explorations  have  developed  so 
many  of  the  Nations  petroleum  reserves. 
A  company  with  less  than  $3  million 
of  gross  income  is  not  a  big  company — 
certainly  not  in  the  industry  of  oil  and 
s4as  production.  But  these  are,  nonethe- 
less     important    companies,     providing 
many  jobs  in  my  own  State,  for  instance. 
Percentage  depletion  itself  is  an  incen- 
tive to  continued  exploration  and  pro- 
duction, particularly  in  regions  such  as 
Wyoming,  where  wells  are  deep  and  costs 
are  high.  The  bill  before  us  proposes  to 
reduce  the  depletion  allowance  and.  thus, 
to   reduce   the   incentive   for   continued 
exploration  and  production  of  petroleum 
in  Wyoming  and  other  areas.  Indeed,  to 
sharpshoot     at     the     measure,     as     the 
amendments  do,  in  an  attempt  to  cut  the 
ground  away  from  relatively  small  oper- 
ators before  the  Senate  even  faces  the 
issue  of   the  depletion   allowance  itself 
squarelv.  strikes  me  as  less  than  .sensible. 
Mr.  President,  let  us  deal  with  the  en- 
tire issue  of  the  depletion  allowance  in 
one  piece.  Let  us  debate  it  sensibly,  con- 
sidering the  Finance  Committee's  recom- 
mendations and   other  alternatives   to- 
gether. Let  us  not  eat  away  at  the  com- 
mittee's long  days  of  work  in  this  way. 
Let  us  lay  these  amendments  away. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the 
amendments  being  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  <Mr.  Williams)  to 
eliminate  the  provision  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  increase  the 
net  income  limitation  on  percentage  de- 
pletion from  50  percent  to  65  percent  for 
taxpayers  with  aggregate  gross  income 
from  oil  and  gas  wells  of  less  than  $3 
million. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  oil 
and  gas  tax  provisions,  the  Committee 
on  Finance  adopted  this  provision  to 
lessen  tax  law  charges  lor  small  pro- 
ducers whose  percentage  depletion  is  fre- 
quently limited  by  the  existing  50-per- 
cent taxable  income  limitation. 

In  Oklahoma,  85  percent  of  the  drilling 
in  the  State  is  by  independents.  Inde- 
pendents have  been  responsible  for  the 
discovery  of  a  great  percentage  of  the  oil 
and  gas  reserves  of  the  Nation. 

Recently  Mr.  John  Nassksas,  head  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  expressed 
his  concern  over  the  dwindling  supply 
of  natural  gas  in  the  Nation.  Three  years 
ago  our  natural  gas  supply  was  said  to 
be  15  to  17  years,  whereas  the  latest  study 
of  the  FPC  indicates  a  supply  of  10  years. 
Maintenance  of  an  adequate  supply  will, 
to  a  significant  extent,  depend  upon  the 
exploration  activities  of  Independents. 

Since  the  independent,  unlike  many 
major  companies,  depends  almost  wholly 
on  income  from  the  oil  industry,  the  50- 
percent  net  limitation  is  an  Important 
factor.  Mr.  William  B.  Cleary,  president 
of  the  Oklahoma  Independent  Petroleum 
Association,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  referred  to  the 
effect  of  the  50-percent  net  limitation 
and  stated : 


This  restrtcUon  puts  a  particular  penalty 
on  the  independent  producer  and  the  penalty 
18  most  burdensome  In  the  marginal  years 
of  production  when  the  producer  has  the 
greatest  need  for  reinvesting  his  money  In 
search  for  more  oil  and  gas. 


I  hope  the  amendments  will   be  re- 
jected. ,    . 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
the  amendments  proposed  by  the  semor 
Senator  from  Delaware.  As  I  understand 
it  the  amendments  would  delete  that 
section  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  which 
will  allow  oU  and  gas  producers  with  less 
than  $3  mUlion  of  gross  income  from 
oil  and  gas  production  to  use  the  figure 
of  65-percent  net  income  limitation  on 
which  the  depletion  allowance  can  be 
taken.  The  Williams  amendment  would 
have  this  net  income  limitations  revert 
to  50  percent  as  under  present  law. 

My  State  of  Kansas  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal gas-  and  oil-producing  States  in  the 
Nation.  In  1968.  more  than  96  percent 
of  all  exploratory  and  development  wells 
were  drilled  bv  independent  operators  in 
the  State  of  Kansas.  The  present  and 
future  of  Kansas  depending  increasingly 
upon  the  independent  oil  operator. 

The  world  of  oil  has  historically  been 
pictured  as  a  single  monolithic  industry. 
This  is  not  true.  The  world  of  oil  is  com- 
posed of  two  segments ;  Independent 
domestic  producers  and  the  major  inter- 
national oil  companies.  The  Nation  must 
depend  in  the  foreseeable  future  upon  the 
independent  operator  to  explore  and  de- 
velop the  coimtry's  petroleum  resources. 
Because  of  the  relative  profitability  of 
foreign  oil,  the  major  international  com- 
panies are  spending  ever-increasing  per- 
centages of  their  exploration  dollar  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  amendments  would  greatly  ham- 
per the  independent  oil  producers  in 
Kansas,  particularly  in  light  of  the  lower- 
ing of  the  depletion  allowance  itself. 

The  independent  oil  and  gas  produc- 
ers in  my  State  were  pleased  to  find  that 
the  Committee  on  Finance  had  taken 
their  situation  into  account  by  amend- 
ing the  bill  by  raising  the  net  income 
limitation  to  65  percent  for  those  pro- 
ducers with  less  than  $3  million  of  gross 
income  from  oil  and  gas  production. 
They  felt  that  this  Finance  Committee 
amendment  would  help  them  a  great 
deal,  and  it  was  one  consideration  asked 
by  many  independent  oil  and  gas  produc- 
ers who  testified  before  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  hearings. 

The  50 -percent  net  income  limitation 
on  percentage  depletion  severely  limits 
depletion  and  should  be  liberalized.  If 
this  is  done,  not  only  more  exploration 
would  result,  but  the  ends  of  conserva- 
tion would  be  served,  as  marginal  wells 
would  enjoy  a  longer  life. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
pending  amendments^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing,  en  bloc,  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams).  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE  (when  his  n%me  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 


the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  <Mr. 
Eastland  >.  If  he  we«  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  assisunt  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  (after  having  voted  m 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  ( Mr.  Tower  ) .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vot«. 

Mr    MUSKIE   (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas    (Mr.   Yarborough).   If   he   were 
present  and  voUng,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea  "  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
"Mr    BYRD   of   West    Virginia.   I   an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.   Bayh).   the   Senator  from  North 
Dakota  '  Mr.  Burdick  ) .  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  .  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch'.  the  Senator  from 
Missouri   'Mr.  Eagleton>.  the  Senator 
from    Mississippi    iMr.    Eastland  ).    the 
Senator  from  Alaska  >  Mr.  Gravel  ) .  the 
Senator     from     North     Carolina     'Mr. 
Jordan),  the   Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts '  Mr.  Kennedy  ) .  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan).  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya).  the 
Senator    from    Utah    (Mr.    Moss),    the 
Senators  from  Rhode  Island   'Mr.  Pas- 
TORE  and  Mr.  Pell',  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph),  and  the 
Senator    from    Connecticut    'Mr.    Ribi- 
coFF)    aie  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  'Mr.  Gore)  .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  ( Mr.  Jackson  > .  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondale).  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  '  Mr.  Nelson  ' . 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Yar- 
borough) are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr  Jackson)  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
( Mr  Cannon  )  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pell-.  H  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr. 
Pastore)  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
•nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land would  vote  "yea. " 

Mr    GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 

Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 

the  Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr.  Boggs). 

the  Senator   from  Massachusetts    'Mr. 

Brooke),    the   Senator   from    Kentucky 

(Mr  Cooper)  .  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

(Mr     Goldwater),    the  Senators    from 

New  York  (Mr.  Goodell  and  Mr.  Javits'  . 

the     Senator      from      Nebraska      'Mr. 

Hruska).  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 

Packwood)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

Saxbe)    the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

(Mr    Scott),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

(Mr    Smith),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

(Mr    Sniviws).  and  the  Senator  from 
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Texas  'Mr.  Tower)   are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  E>akota  <Mr. 
MtJNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Hat- 
field) is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  <  Mr.  Bellmon  > ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Hruska»  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tower)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke  I  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  >  Mr.  Smith  ' . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Scott  >  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  *  Mr.  Stevens  > .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea. "  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

I  No.  156  Leg.] 
TEAS — 26 


Aiken 

Holland 

Schwelker 

Allen 

Hunhe.s 

.Smith.  Maine 

Bvrd,  Va 

Ma'inuson 

Sponi? 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

McGovcrn 

Symlntcton 

Case 

Mclntyrp 

Tvdln^s 

Dodd 

MUler 

Williams.  N  J. 

Ervln 

Proiity 

WlUlam.s.  Del. 

Fong 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Younii.  Ohio 

Hart 

Russell 

NAYS— 34 

Allutt 

Fannin 

McOee 

Anderson 

FiilbriKht 

Mptralf 

Baker 

Gurney 

Miirphy 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bible 

Harris 

Percy 

CcTok 

Hartke 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Holllni:s 

Stennls 

Cranstcn 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Talmad^e 

Curtis 

L<)I1« 

Thurmond 

Dole 

MiUi.sfleld 

YounK'.  N   Dak 

Domlnick 

Math  las 

El  lender 

McCarthy 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 3 
Mr.  Griffin,  for. 
Mr.  Inouye,  for 
Mr.  Muskle,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 37 


Bayh 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Bo^i^s 

Hruska 

Pell 

Brcx'ke 

Jack.son 

Randolph 

Biirdick 

Javlts 

Rlbicotl 

Canncn 

Jordan.  N  C. 

vSa.xbe 

Church 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cooper 

McCIellan 

Smith.  Ill 

Ea«leton 

Mondale 

Stevens 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Tower 

Gold  water 

Mobs 

Yarbo  rough 

OiKidell 

Mvuidt 

Gore 

Nel.son 

So  the  amendments  of  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment were  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendments  were  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  Co  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


On  page  336,  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment strike  out  all  through  line  22. 

I  The  language  sought  to  be  stricken  is 
as  follows : ) 

i2i  Special  limitation  roK  gold,  silver, 
AND  COPPER. — If  any  of  the  groea  income  from 
the  property  Is  attributable  to  gold,  sliver, 
or  copper,  the  allowance  determined'  under 
paragraph  1 1 )  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

(A)  70  percent.  In  lieu  of  50  percent,  of 
that  f>ortlon  of  the  taxable  income  from  the 
property  ( computed  without  allowance  for 
depletion)  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
svich  taxable  Income  as  the  taxpayer's  gross 
income  from  the  property  from  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  bears  to  his  total  gross  income 
from  the  property:  and 

(Bi  50  percent  of  the  balance  of  such  tax- 
able Income. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  336  In  lines  2  and  3  strike  out 
"paragraphs  i2i  and  (3)"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  'paragraph  (2)". 

On  page  336  In  line  23  strikeout  •'(3)"  and 
insert  "(2) ". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E)elaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  is  compara- 
ble to  the  previous  amendment  except 
that  It  deals  with  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per. 

Under  existing  law  the  depletion  rate 
for  these  three  metals  is  15  percent.  The 
Senate  bill  does  not  change  that  rate 
at  all.  However,  under  existing  law  they 
are  permitted  to  apply  this  depletion  al- 
lowance against  only  50  percent  of  their 
taxable  income. 

The  House  bill  retains  the  same  limita- 
tion, but  the  Finance  Committee  bill 
would  raise  that  to  70  percent.  That 
means  that  if  the  amendment  I  have  just 
offered  is  not  agreed  to.  those  companies 
producing  gold,  silver,  and  copper  can 
mathematically  set  aside  as  much  as  70 
percent  of  their  net  taxable  income  from 
minerals  before  they  compute  their 
taxes. 

I  have  a  staff  memorandum  which 
points  where  the  benefits  of  this  primar- 
ily would  go : 

It  appears  that  the  lion's  share  of  the 
benefits  of  tlie  special  70  percent  taxable  in- 
come limitation  for  gold,  sliver  and  copper 
m.iners  will  go  to  only  four  firms:  Anaconda 
Copper  Co,  Phelps-Dodge  Copper  Co.,  the 
Kennecott  Copper  Co.,  and  the  American 
Smelting  and  Retinlng  Co.  (ASARCO).  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  these  firms  have  bene- 
fitted greatly  from  the  drastic  rise  In  the 
price  for  domestic  silver  and  coppe -.  No  rea- 
son has  been  suggested  why  these  same  firms 
should  now  receive  the  additional  benefit  of 
being  able  to  shelter  up  to  70  percent  of  their 
handsome  mineral  Income  from  tax. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  memorandum  to 
which  I  have  referred  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  This  memorandum  deals 
with  the  provisions  of  both  the  pending 
amendment  and  also  the  preceding 
amendment  relating  to  oil  and  gas.  The 
formulas  are  comparable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Staff  Memorandum — The  Pirry  Percent 
Tax.\ble  Income  Limitation  on  Percentage 
Depletion 

The  50  percent  taxable  Income  limitation 
was  originally  developed  as  a  restriction  on 
the  amount  of  discovery  depletion  which 
could  be  claimed  with  respect  to  a  mineral 


property  See  section  204(c)  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1924.  43  Stat.  263.  The  provision  was 
Intended  to  prevent  taxpayers  from  shelter- 
ing all  of  their  income  from  tax  through  dis- 
covery depletion  deductions  The  50  percent 
figure  was  selected  because  it  seemed  appro- 
piiate  to  require  mineral  producers  to  pay 
income  tax  on  at  le.ist  half  their  mineral 
income 

In  1926.  percentage  depletion  was  sub- 
stituted for  discovery  depletion  In  the  case  of 
oil  and  gas  wells  See  section  204  of  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1926  Sul)sequently.  percentage 
depletion  was  gradually  extended  to  a  long 
list  of  additional  minerals,  including  metal 
mines,  co.il  mines,  various  types  of  clay,  and 
sand  and  gravel  See.  for  example,  section 
114(b)  (4i  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932.  which 
extended  percentage  depletion  to  coal  and 
metal  mines  and  sulphur.  In  all  of  these  in- 
stances. Congress  provided  that  the  allow- 
ance for  percentage  depletion  "shall  not  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum  of  the  net  income  of  the 
taxpayer  •   •   •  from  the  piDperty  " 

In  general,  the  taxable  income  limitation 
has  not  had  much  effect  on  efTlrlent,  low  cost 
mineral  producers  If  a  mine  or  well  is  op- 
erating efficiently  and  at  low  cost,  the  tax- 
able Income  from  the  mineral  property  is 
usually  substantial  in  relation  to  gross  in- 
come, and  50  percent  of  that  taxable  income 
is  correspondingly  large.  In  such  cases,  the 
amount  of  percentage  depletion  allowable 
will  generally  be  unaffected  by  the  50  percent 
taxable  income  limitation  For  example,  if 
the  "lifting  costs"  in  the  case  of  an  oil  or  ga.s 
well  are  $20.  and  if  the  oil  or  g.is  is  sold  for 
$100.  the  taxable  income  fiom  the  property 
is  $80.  and  the  50  percent  taxable  income 
limitation  on  percentage  depletion  is  $40. 
Consequently,  an  oil  or  gas  producer  In  this 
sltviation  would  be  able  to  claim  the  full 
$27.  50  percentage  depletion  deduction  (le  . 
27'2  percent  times  $100)  without  being 
limited  by  the  50  percent  taxable  income 
limitation. 

In  contrast,  if  a  mine  or  well  Is  operating 
inefficiently  and  at  high  cost,  the  net  Income 
from  the  property  will  be  small  in  relation 
to  gross  Income,  and  the  30  percent  taxable 
income  limitation  will  come  into  play  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  percentage  deple- 
tion allowable.  For  example,  in  the  case  pre- 
viously outlined,  if  the  'lifting  costs'  for  oil 
or  gas  were  $80  Instead  of  $20 — due  to  heavy 
secondary  recovery  expenditures  or  similar 
costs — the  taxable  income  from  the  property 
would  be  only  $20  and  the  allowable  per- 
centage depletion  would  be  limited  to  50  per- 
cent of  that  taxable  income,  or  $10, 

The  50  percent  taxable  income  limitation 
has  two  main  effects  First,  the  limitation 
insxires  that  mineral  producers  pay  tax  on  at 
least  half  of  their  net  income  from  mineral 
operations.  Second,  the  limitation  Insures 
that  the  principal  benefits  of  percentage  de- 
pletion go  to  efficient,  low  cost  mineral  prop- 
erties, rather  than  to  high  cost  properties 
whose  efficiency  is  marginal.  The  taxable  in- 
come limitation  therefore  helps  to  achieve 
both  tax  equity  (by  insuring  that  some  tax 
Is  paid  on  all  mineral  income)  and  an  im- 
portant economic  objective  (by  encouraging 
the  prompt  abandonment  of  inefficient,  high 
cost  mineral  properties). 

The  propKjsed  changes  In  the  50  percent 
taxable  Income  limitation  will  effectively  in- 
crease the  percentage  depletion  deduction  by 
about  30  percent  In  the  case  of  inefficient  oil 
and  gas  wells,  and  by  about  40  percent  in  the 
case  of  inefficient  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
mines.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  spe- 
cial tax  advantages  should  be  conferred  on 
inefficient  mineral  producers.  Percentage  de- 
pletion Is  said  to  be  necessary  as  a  means  of 
preserving  our  National  security.  But  surely 
National  security  demands  maximum  en- 
couragement for  efficient,  low-cost  mineral 
production— not  the  opposite.  Yet  the 
changes  made  in  the  taxable  income  limita- 
tion confer  their  greatest  benefits  on  the  least 
efficient  producers,  and  no  benefit  at  all  on 
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those  who  are  already  producing  minerals  in 
an  efficient,  low  cost  manner. 

The  total  revenue  loss  due  to  the  two  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  taxable  income  Unalta- 
Ucn  will  be  about  »40  milllon-$20  million 
in  the  case  of  the  oil  and  gas  well  provision, 
and  $20  million  in  the  case  of  the  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  miners.  The  revenue  loss  in  these 
two  cases  is  about  the  same  because  the  spe- 
cial 65  percent  taxable  income  limitation  in 
the  case  of  oil  and  gas  wells  Is  limited  to  per- 
sons having  gross  income  from  oil  and  gas 
of  less  than  $3,000,000  per  year  (the  so-called 
■little   fellows"   of   the   Industry).    However, 
the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  proposal  Is  not 
so    limited.    Consequently,    although    most 
large  corporations  will  be  unable  to  benefit 
from  the  special  oil  and  gas  well  provision,  it 
will  be  perfectly  possible  for  the  giant  cop- 
per  companies   to   benefit   hugely   from   the 
.special  70  percent  taxable  Income  limitation 
provided  for  gold,  silver,  and  copper  miners. 
In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  lion's  share  of 
the  benefits  of  the  special  70  percent  taxable 
income  limitation  for  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
miners  will  go  to  only  four  firms:  Anaconda 
Copper    Co,    Phelps-Dodge    Copper    Co.,    the 
Kennecott    Copper    Co.,    and    the    American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Co.  (ASARCO) .  During 
the   past    year,   these   firms    have   benefitted 
greatly  from  the  drastic  rise  in  the  price  for 
domestic   silver   and    copper.   No   reason   has 
been  suggested  why  these  same  firms  should 
now   receive   the   additional   benefit  of   being 
able    to    shelter    up    to    70    percent    of    their 
handsome  mineral  income  from  tax. 

In  the  case  of  the  special  65  percent  taxable 
income   limitation   for  oil    and   gas   wells,   it 
appears  that  most  of  the  benefits  will  go  to 
individuals  (as  a  result  of  the  $3,000,000  an- 
nual  gross   income   limitation,   which   effec- 
tively excludes  most  large  corporaUons  from 
making   use  of   this   provision).  The   persons 
benefitted  will  be  the  operators  of  oil  and 
gas  wells,  rather  than  royalty  ovroers  (since 
royalty  owners  do  not  incur  production  costs 
and   are  therefore  bevond  the  reach  of  any 
taxable    income    limitation    on    depletion). 
There  appear  to  be  less  than  10.000  Individu- 
als In  the  category  of  operators  who  earn  less 
than   $3,000,000   per    year   from   oil   and    gas 
wells  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason 
why  these  10.000  individuals  should  be  priv- 
ileged to  shelter  almost  two  thirds  of  their 
mineral  income  from  tax.  especially  when  the 
oil    and    gas    wells    which    they    operate    are 
likely  to  be  among  those  that  are  least  effi- 
cient and  least  needed  for  National  security. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  purpose  of  the  bill  as  it  is  be- 
fore us  is  to  close  loopholes  in  the  tax 
law— to  make  sure  that  those  who  were 
not  now  paying  taxes  start  paj-ing  their 
proportionate  share  to  a  greater  extent 
than  they  have  heretofore. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  without  this 
amendment,  it  means  not  only  that  have 
we  not  closed  the  loopholes  in  this  area 
but  that  the  committee  bill  would  actu- 
ally be  giving  approximately  40  percent 
greater  tax  benefits  to  those  companies 
using  this  depletion  allowance  than  under 
the  existing  law. 

If  we  are  going  to  close  tax  loopholes 
let  us  do  so.  If  the  Senate  is  going  to 
open  up  Pandora's  box,  as  we  did  to  some 
extent  in  rejecting  the  preceding 
amendment,  we  should  let  the  country 
know  that  all  this  talk  about  tax  reform 
has  been  just  so  much  poppycock. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  section 
that  the  preceding  amendment  dealt 
with  actually  reduced  taxes  for  certain 
producers  of  oU  and  gas  as  compared  to 
existing  law.  This  section,  which  my 
amendment  would  delete,  would  reduce 


Uxes  again  below  existing  law  for  the 
producers   of  gold,   sUver.   and  copper. 

Why?  ^  , 

The  example  I  gave  before  was  that  a 
man  with  $3  milhon  would  get  an  extra 
$160,000  tax  exemption  under  the  com- 
mittee bill;  but  the  Senate  decided  to  re- 
ject that  amendment,  and  now  that  man 
will  get  that  extra  $160,000  exemption. 

The  pending  amendment  deals  with 
gold,  sUver.  and  copper.  Why  should  we 
give  more  tax  benefits  to  producers  in 
this  group?  Certainly  the  prices  of  these 
commodities  are  high  enough.  They  do 
not  need  any  more  subsidies.  Today  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  net  income  can  be  set 
aside  and  offset  by  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. Why  raise  it  to  70  percent?  There 
can  be  no  justification  for  such  action, 
and  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  the 
purpose  for  which  this  bill  was  proposed. 
What  has  happened?  Where  are  all  these 
tax  reformers? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  advise  the  Chair 
whether  he  wants  the  amendments  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  only  reason  the  amend- 
ment is  in  two  sections  is  that  one  part 
of  the  amendment  would  delete  that  sec- 
tion which  would  increase  the  allowance 
from  50  percent  to  70  percent,  and  the 
second  part  of  the  amendment  would 
renumber  the  sections  that  follow.  The 
substantive  part  of  the  amendment 
would  change  that  part  of  the  section 
dealing  with  the  70  percent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS   of    Delaware.    I   ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?   There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  know  or  can  he  state  for  the 
Record  whether  these  three  metal  min- 
ing industries  are  prosperous  and  profit - 
making  or  not?  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  no  information  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  they 
are  making  a  good  profit.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

As  far  as  silver  and  copper  are  con- 
cerned we  know  where  the  prices  are. 
They  are  at  a  record  high.  The  price  of 
gold  is  stUl  $36  an  ounce.  The  House  bill 
did  not  propose  to  reduce  the  depletion 
allowance  on  these  metals,  nor  does  the 
Committee  on  Finance  propose  to  do  so. 
To  my  knowledge  there  was  no  testimony 
before  our  committee  showing  the  need 
for  this  change. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  on  this  mat- 
ter because  I  am  afraid  that  people  may 


misunderstand  part  of  the  amendment 
unless  they  hear  the  other  side. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  does  not  give  anybody  in 
the  copper  business,  silver  business,  or 
gold  business  an  exemption  on  70  per- 
cent of  their  taxable  income.  It  only 
allows  the  depletion  allowance  on  that 
portion  which  actually  accrues  to  the 
production  of  silver,  copper,  and  POld 

In  the  lead-zinc  mine,  which,  in  the 
process,  is  getting  copper  or  silver,  only 
that  copper  or  silver  which  is  recovered 
out  of  that  property  is  allowed  the  de- 
pletion up  to  70  percent  of  taxable  in- 
come. I  believe  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  agree  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  I 
stated  that  it  refers  to  income  from  the 
minerals  they  are  producing.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  But  it  would  raise  this 
allowance  to  70  percent,  which  is  a  sub- 
stantial tax  reduction  in  comparison  with 
the  existing  law. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  to- 
tally correct.  I  am  delighted  he  has 
brought  this  matter  up.  The  reason  this 
was  done,  obviously,  was  to  give  incen- 
tives to  the  production  of  those  minerals 
which  are  in  most  short  supply  in  this 
countrv.  Senators  will  remember  the  de- 
bate we  had  on  the  Eisenhower  silver 
dollar  When  I  offered  an  amendment 
that  this  be  put  in  at  40-percent  silver, 
there  was  a  scream  from  the  silver  users 
to  the  effect  that  if  we  did  that  it  would 
dry  up  one  of  the  few  sources  of  supply 
they  had,  which  was  the  cheap  metal 
coming  m  from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  There 
was  not  enough  from  industrial  sources 
to  take  care  of  industrial  uses. 

It  was  stated  we  are  now  using  over 
twice  as  much  silver  as  we  produce  do- 
mestically in  this  country.  Since  this  is 
the  case,  unless  we  have  incentives  to  in- 
crease silver  production  and  reopen 
marginal  mines  we  will  continue  to  find 
that  kind  of  imbalance,  import  from 
overseas,  and,  therefore,  we  will  worsen 
the  balance  of  payments  we  have. 

The  gold  situation  is  the  same,  we 
have  been  talking  over  and  over  agam  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  what  we 
can  do  to  try  to  presen-e  our  gold  sup- 
ply. One  method  to  do  it  is  to  increase 
production. 

When  the  Senator  from  Delaware  sa>s 
he  has  been  informed  four  principal  com- 
panies would  be  benefited,  he  is  oversun- 
plifying  the  situation.  Every  lead-zmc 
company  in  the  country  which  also  has 
silver  affiliated  with  it  would  get  a  bene- 
fit Every  major  silver -producing  mine 
would  get  a  benefit.  I  am  talking  about 
Hecla  and  many  others  operating  in 
Idaho  and  a  good  many  operating  in  the 
area  of  metal  mineral  development  in  the 
West.  A  good  many  of  these  mines  are 
facing  production  in  new  areas  where 
they  have  not  been  before  and  where 
there  are  high  costs  and  low-grade  min- 
erals. 

Many  Senators  will  recall  2  years 
ago  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  <  Mr.  Fannin  i  ,  was  talk- 
ing about  the  copper  supply.  We  had  a 
strike  in  one  of  the  copper  mines.  Ever>-- 
body  all  over  the  country  was  being  hit. 
Every  Senator  was  being  called  and 
asked.  "Can't  you  get  me  some  copper?' 
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It  seems  tx)  me  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  would  be  to  provide  incentives.  Mr. 
President,  when  you  have  competition, 
you  keep  the  price  down  and  get  more 
supply  of  the  minerals  that  are  so  desper- 
ately needed  in  this  country. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished Senat»r  from  Delaware,  with 
whom  I  agree  on  almost  every  issue,  I 
think  he  Is  totally  wrong  on  this  one. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
great  problem  in  this  country  so  far  as 
the  balance  of  trade  is  concerned  and  it 
is  becoming  more  serious  each  day. 

We  have  a  situation  where  there  is 
being  imported  into  the  United  States 
about  39  percent  of  our  total  copper  sup- 
ply. The  statement  that  we  have  only 
three  or  four  companies  that  will  bene- 
fit is  very  misleading.  I  do  not  question 
the  facts  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  given  to  us,  but  I 
think  he  is  talking  about  total  value, 
whereas  we  have  many  smaller  com- 
panies in  my  State — at  least  eight  to  10 
companies — tliat  would  fall  in  this  cate- 
gory; that  are  producing  very  low-grade 
ore.  It  is  essential  that  they  have  this  ad- 
ditional allowance  if  they  are  going  to 
continue  developing  resources  for  our 
Nation. 

When  we  go  from  a  50-percent  to  a 
70-percent  figure,  it  is  not  that  we  really 
are  pemiittmR  them  to  use  their  full  50- 
percent  depletion  allowance.  This  does 
not  necessarily  prove  true  because  now  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  legislation  as  passed 
by  Congress  that  they  have  the  15-per- 
cent depletion  allowance.  Because  of  the 
very  low-grade  ore  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try as  compared  to  the  many  other  coun- 
tries that  have  high-grade  ore  and  are 
shipping  it  into  this  country  in  competi- 
tion with  our  mines,  we  find  that  we  are 
not  receiving  a  15-percent  depletion  al- 
lowance but  a  very  much  lower  figure.  It 
is  running,  I  understand — I  will  have  the 
figure  momentarily — either  7.5  percent 
or  10  percent. 

But  what  we  are  talking  about  today  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  retain  in  this 
Nation  an  industry  that  is  essential  to 
the  defense  of  the  country,  and  essen- 
tial to  the  ingenuity  of  our  manufac- 
turing enterprises.  It  is  a  matter  of  de- 
veloping an  industry  which  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  be  safe  in  times  of  stress  or 
at  times  when  we  cannot  obtain  ship- 
ments from  other  countries. 

We  have  very  much  at  stake.  We  are 
not  talking  about  something  given,  be- 
cause in  actuality  we  are  permitting 
them  to  do  what  was  intended  by  Con- 
gress in  the  beginning:  namely,  to  use 
up  to  that  15-percent  depletion  allow- 
ance. But  that  is  not  necessarily  possible 
under  the  50  percent  or  even  the  70  per- 
cent. We  will  see  developments  that  will 
be  on  the  way  out  if  we  do  not  permit  the 
70-percent  figure  to  stand.  I  know  that  in 
Arizona  insofar  as  developments  are  con- 
cerned, they  would  be  vitally  hurt  by  this 
change.  We  have  companies  that  are 
looking  for  very  low-grade  ore  bodies. 
They  have  to  spend  millions  of  dollars 
before  they  ever  start  producing  1  ounce 
of  copper.  They  are  still  looking  for  these 
low-grade  ore  bodies  in  several  mines  in 
the  State  of  Arizona  which  they  have 
been   developing  now  for  months  and 


months  waiting  to  get  to  that  ore  body  so 
that  they  could  start  development.  All  of 
that  would  be  vitally  affected  by  this  pro- 
posed change  in  the  amendment. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  is 
something  we  should  give  very  great  con- 
sideration to.  because  It  could  have  dls- 

^^tlTOUS  effect 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  the  point  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  making  is  ex- 
tremely useful,  particularly  because  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  far  more  than 
the  four  companies  involved.  The  Sen- 
ator would  agree,  would  he  not,  that 
more  than  .one  State  would  t)e  involved. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Or  would  be  benefited 
by  this  proposal  in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  They  would  be  certainly 
affected  disastrously,  as  I  imderstand  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  are  a  number 
of  new  silver  companies  trying  to  mine 
silver.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  those? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes.  I  am.  I  know  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  spend- 
ing considerable  money  trying  to  find 
additional  ore  bodies.  I  think  that  is  very 
important. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
recently  we  added  to  the  mineral  explo- 
ration allowances  more  minerals  in  order 
to  try  to  stimulate  more  investigation  of 
possible  deposits  of  silver,  gold,  and 
copper? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  Senator  has  brought  that  out. 
It  is  vitally  important  to  realize  that  we 
are  spending  vast  sums  of  money  to  try 
to  locate  additional  ore  bodies  in  this 
country,  and  that  we  are  doing  away 
with  some  incentives  that  should  be  even 
increased  beyond  the  point  we  are  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  seems  strange— I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  would 
agree,  but  I  think  he  would — that  on  the 
one  hand  we  increase  the  allowances  for 
exploration  work  to  find  these  minerals 
and  then  on  the  other  we  say,  "No,  we 
will  not  increase  the  incentive  so  that 
you  can  produce  at  a  profit  after  you 
have  found  it." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  the  irony  of  it. 
The  left  hand  does  not  know  what  the 
right  hand  is  doing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  added  substantially  to 
our  understanding  of  this  question. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona  this 
question:  Can  he  recall  the  testimony 
we  had  before  the  committee,  that  50 
years  ago  the  United  States  was  the 
largest  exporter  of  copper  in  the  world 
and  today  the  United  States  is  the  largest 
Importer  of  copper  In  the  world?  Does 
not  the  Senator  recall  that  testimony  ? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  And  that  the 
same  condition  is  true  with  respect  to 
silver  and  certainly  with  gold;  does  not 
the  Senator  recall  that? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes.  That  is  right.  It  is 
very  serious. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  For  those  rea- 
sons, Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the 
pending  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  very  much  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  the  companies  in  Ari- 
zona and  other  States  receiving  the  bene- 
fits referred  to  are  as  follows:  Duval 
Corp.,  Anaconda,  Kennecott,  Phelps- 
Dodge,  American  Smelting  &  Refining, 
Texas  Oulf  Sulfur,  Copper  Range,  Hecla 
Mining  Co.,  Homestake,  Newmont,  and 
Bagdad. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  these  com- 
panies are  Just  outside  Arizona,  but  they 
would  be  generally  considered  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  amendment. 

We  are  dangerously  approaching  the 
time  when  our  imbalance  of  trade  will  be 
so  serious,  because  of  loss  of  world  trade, 
that  this  would  be  a  very  serious  and  dis- 
astrous blow.  Thus,  I  feel  that  if  Sen- 
ators will  take  into  consideration  exactly 
what  Is  involved,  they  will  reject  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  briefly,  there  is  no  question 
that  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
have  some  effect,  so  far  as  the  companies 
dealing  with  the  production  of  copper, 
silver,  and  gold  are  concerned.  There  Is 
no  question  about  that.  My  amendment 
would  cancel  the  proposed  tax  reduction 
for  producers  of  these  minerals.  But  if  the 
Senate  rejects  the  amendment  it  will 
mean  that  we  shall  be  giving  to  the  com- 
panies producing?  these  minerals  greater 
tax  benefits  than  they  enjoy  under  exist- 
ing law.  and  this  is  being  done  at  a  time 
when  we  are  talking  about  reforming  the 
.  tax  code  by  reducing  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. We  might  as  well  ask  ourselves  the 
question:  Does  the  Senate  want  to  ex- 
pand the  tax  benefits  they  have  already 
under  existing  law? 

What  kind  of  tax  reform  is  this? 

Now.  insofar  as  putting  them  out  of 
business  is  concerned,  there  is  no  basis 
for  such  an  argument. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  does  the  Senator  say 
that  it  is  intended  to  have  a  15-percent 
depletion  allowance? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Both  the 
law  and  the  bill  provide  15  percent. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Fifteen  percent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  How  much  of  the  15-per- 
cent depletion  allowance  will  be  available 
if  we  follow  the  amendment.  We  do  away 
with  a  considerable  amount;  do  we  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No  more 
than  existing  law. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  We  would  do  away  with 
a  considerable  amount.  If  we  could  just 
realize  what  we  are  up  against  in  manj' 
countries  of  the  world  where  they  have 
high-grade  ore.  the  15-percent  depletion 
allowance  would  not  need  any  compari- 
son or  any  relationship  with  the  profits 
involved  in  any  particular  mine  in  this 
country.  But  in  this  country  the  question 
we  have  is  of  the  lower  grade  of  ore 
which  is  being  mined,  which  gives  us  a 
serious  problem  in  trying  to  compete 
with  other  countries  in  the  world.  We 
now  are  producing  about  61  percent  and 
importing  about  39  percent.  This  is  so 
serious  that  it  could,  as  I  say,  be  dlsas- 
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trous.  I  believe,  further,  that  If  we  did 
enter  mto  a  period  of  stress  as  a  result 
of  the  defense  of  our  country,  for  some 
reason  or  other.  I  would  think  that  the 
Senator  would  realize  how  serious  that 

could  be.  ,  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  pomt 
out  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  the  approval  of  my  amend- 
ment would  not  change  existing  law. 
The  conditions  he  describes  would  be 
under  existing  law.  They  now  have  this 
15  percent,  and  this  amendment  does 
not  deal  with  that  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr  FANNIN.  In  actuality,  in  reaUty, 
the  way  it  is  intended  by  Congress  they 
do  not  get  the  IS-percent  allowance  un- 
less they  have  high  grade  ore. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
under  existmg  law,  too. 

Mr  FANNIN.  What  we  are  doing  un- 
der the  stipulation  is  to  make  it  permis- 
sible to  the  extent  Congress  intended, 
to  get  the  15  percent.  They  would  have 
that  15  percent  if  they  had  high-grade 
ore  as  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  basing  the  depletion 
allowance  on  oil,  gas  and  aU  minerals  was 
that  under  no  circumstances  could  they 
use  it  to  offset  more  than  50  percent  of 
their  taxable  income.  That  has  been  ex- 
isting law  for  years.  My  amendment 
would  merely  keep  existing  law,  which 
the  House  bill  did.  We  retain  it. 

Mr  FANNIN.  The  15  percent  was  the 
limitation,  at  that  time  when  we  had 
high-grade  ore  bodies  still  avaUable.  But 
now  when  we  are  competing  with  these 
countries  that  have  high-grade  ore 
bodies,  and  when  we  have  low-grade  ore 
bodies  that  run  under  1  percent  of  cop- 
per in  them,  then  it  is  just  disastrous  to 
take  this  allowance  away  from  them. 
I  think  we  are  going  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. I  think,  from  the  standpomt 
of  economics,  it  coiUd  be  very  much  more 
burdensome  if  this  amendment  is  agreed 
to  than  if  we  had  it  at  70  percent. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  but  I  still  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  now  reduce  the  tax  for 
producers  of  these  minerals.  That  is  what 
it  amounts  to.  The  depletion  aUowance 
under  the  committee  proposal  could  off- 
set 70  percent  of  the  tax  liabUity  of  those 
producers.  It  means  they  wiU  be  gettmg 
a  big  tax  reduction.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  do  that  at  a  time  when  we  are 
talking  about  closing  loopholes. 

I  realize  we  have  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  Part  of  that  problem  w^ 
not  a  shortage  of  copper  here  or  abroad, 
but  a  shipping  strike,  during  which  we 
could  not  get  it  into  this  country . 

Just  a  few  years  ago  we  were  operat- 
ing a  stockpiling  program,  which  was  m 
effect  a  subsidy  program,  for  producers 
of  these  minerals.  We  were  stockpiling 
sUver  and  copper,  and  we  were  stock- 
piling them  as  excess  to  our  needs.  I^ter 
they  were  declared  surplus,  and  we  took 
a  substantial  loss. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  has  not  been  m  re- 

'^^^^LliaMS  of  Delaware.  It  wa^ 
about  5  or  6  years  ago.  Those  stocks  had 
been  accumulated  all  through  the  years. 
But  that  is  a  different  program. 


The  point  is  that  under  the  existing 
law  the  producers  of  these  minerals  are 
allowed  to  offset  50  percent  of  their  in- 
come from  minerals  with  the  depletion 
aUowance.  The  provision  as  it  passed  the 
House  would  retain  that  50  percent  on 
the  amoimt  they  could  use. 

The  Senate  Fmance  Committee  liber- 
alized the  amount  to  65  percent  lor  oil 
and  gas  and  70  percent  for  copper.  This 
is  a  tax  reduction  for  a  group  at  a  time 
when  we  are  told  we  are  going  to  have 
to  close  loopholes  and  increase  Uxes. 

I  personally  cannot  support  that  pro- 
vision, and  I  hope  this  amendment  can 
be  agreed  upon. 

Mr  FANNIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
alize that  if  we  do  not  provide  incentiv^ 
for  the  producers  to  produce  from  the  low 

ore  bodies,  they  will  "O*  »>e^b^%VJ  w; 
pete  with  other  part-s  of  the  world?  We 
are  up  against  a  serious  proposition.  At  a 
tirSe  when  we  are  trying  to  increase  our 
exports  and   decrease  imports,   we   are 

doing  the  opposite.  „„„- 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
that  our  balance  of  payments  is  adverse^ 
our  budget  is  in  equally  bad  shape^  We 
need  to  balance  our  internal  budget  as 
well  as  balance  our  external  trade.  I  can- 
not agree  with  the  Senator  on  his  argu- 
ments for  this  reduction  m  their  tax 

"^Sf  FANNIN.  If  the  Senator  is  talking 
about   revenues   to    the   U.S.    Govern- 
ment   there  is  a  great  deal  more  rev^ 
enue  if  the  product  is  produced  within 
the  United  States  than  if  it  is  shipped 
into  the  united  States.  So  ^e  "ejeaU> 
defeating  our  purpose,  and  the  Senator  s 
purpose    by   adopting   the   amendment, 
which  would  reduce  the  amount  of  pro- 
ductfon  in  this  country  and  would  prob- 
ably increase  the  amount  of  imports  from 
abroad.    So   far   as   revenues   are   con- 
cerned, we  would  increase  revenues  W 
the  United  States  by  this  provision 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  PoUowmg 
that  reason  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
could  we  increase  revenues  by  elunmat- 
ing  the  tax  obligation  altogether.^ 

Mr  FANNIN.  We  are  trying  to  have  a 
tax  incentive  to  pennit  our  producers  to 

^^Mr^SjAMS  of  Delaware.  Some  of 
these  companies  are  operating  m  Chile 
and  Peru,  and  the  same  companies  are 
operating  in  this  country.  „^_„-ri 

I  hope  the  amendment  can  be  agreed 

^Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  strategic 
minerals  generally  are  accorded  adeple- 
tion  aUowance  of  23  percent.  That  is 
because  this  Nation  hopes  to  be  s^I- 
sufflcient  in  those  mmerals  which  are 
required,  particularly  m  times  of  emer- 
gency and  in  those  metals  which  are 
Ssent'lal  to  our  industry  in  good  times 
and  bad.  .  ,..^^ 

Gold,  sUver,  and  copper  are  not  listed 
in  that  group.  They  receive  oiUy  a  15- 
percent  depletion  aUowance.  There  we 
many  other  metals  that  receive  less  than 
a  23-percent  depletion  aUowance. 

The  committee  noted  that  the  House 
whUe  seeking  to  reduce  the  depletion 
aUowance  on  a  great  many  other  miner- 
Ss  did  not  reduce  it  on  gold.  sUver, 
and  copper.  The  reason  is  that  this  Na- 
tion very  much  needs  these  minerals,  m 


large  measure  because  of  our  balance 

of  payments.  In  other  words,  the  Houae 
did  not  believe  it  should  make  it  less 
desirable  or  less  profitable  to  produce 
these  metals  here,  even  though  it  was 
making  cuts  in  other  percentage  deple- 
tion rates. 

The  Senate  committee  in  looking  at 
this  problem  felt  that  the  50  percent  of 
net  limitation  was  keeping  the  produc- 
ers of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  from  get- 
ting the  full  15 -percent  depletion  al- 
lowance, and  that  it  would  help  our 
balance  of  payments  and  our  domestic 
need  for  these  metals  if  there  were  more 
incentive  for  producers  of  gold.  sUver. 
and  copper  to  make  greater  efforts  to 
produce  those  metals.  The  committee 
decided  that  in  order  for  these  produc- 
ers to  receive  a  depletion  allowance 
closer  to  the  prescribed  15-percent  rate 
the  50-percent  limitation  should  be 
raised  to  70  percent 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  make  sense, 
especiaUy  in  view  of  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments problems,  for  us  to  take  action 
to  become  self-sufficient  in  minerals  we 
need  which  are  in  short  supply. 

I  believe  the  committee  was  wise  in 
making  that  decision  and  in  arriving  at 
that  conclusion,  and  I  hope  very  much 
the    Senate    wiU    reject    the    WiUiams 

amendment.  v^ii„,.« 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  must  take  into  consideration  two  or 
three  different  aspects  of  the  inie  impact 
of  the  amendment  now  pendmg  before 

"^First,  as  has  already  been  discussed 
there  is  the  problem  of  our  balance  of 
trade    particularly   as  it  relates  to   the 
metals  now  under  consideration.  As  my 
friend  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Jordan*  has  al- 
ready pointed  out,  we  have  had  testi- 
monv  before  our  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee demonstrating   that  despite  the 
fact  that  50  years  ago  the  United  States 
was  the  major  world  exporter  of  copper, 
today  this  country  is  the  major  importer 
of  copper  These  same  conditions  obtain 
«nth  regard  to  gold  and  siHer.  It  se«tis 
manifestly  clear  to  me.  therefore    Mr 
President,  that  we  cannot  overlook  the 
fact  that  unrealistic  tax  policies  directly 
affect  our  balance  of  trade  problems  as 
they   relate   to  metals  such   as   copper, 
gold,  and  sUver. 

Second  as  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Colorado  has  already  pointed  out. 
Federal  income  tax  policies  can  provide 
incentives  for  those  metals  which  are 
in  short  supply  and  which  aremvolved 
in  the  pending  amendment.  Today  we 
are  required  to  develop  many  low-grade 
ore  bodies,  and  even  though  these  min- 
erals have  a  15-percent  depletion  rate, 
they  cannot  effectively  utUize  these  de- 
pletion allowances  in  many  instances  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  costs  of  mineral 
extraction.  »v,i«b- 

F  nally,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think 
that  raising  the  specter  of  -closmg  tax 
loopholes"  adds  to  the  debate  on  the 
merits  of  the  amendment  before  us. 
Each  of  us  is  committed  to  closmg  m- 
equitable  tax  loopholes  where  the  bene- 
fit to  be  obtained  clearly  outweighs  the 
original  justification  for  including  a  par- 
ticular provision  in  the  present  tax  code. 
This  is  simply  not  one  of  those  areas 
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where  Inequity  obtains.  The  greater  need 
for  mineral  development  incentives  for 
these  minerals  which  are  in  such  short 
supply  clearly  militates  against  the  kind 
of  action  suggested  in  the  amendment 
now  before  us. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  vote  against  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  to 
the  committee  amendment.  On  this 
question,  the  yt&s  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  cal!  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Canmon).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore.  I  withhold  rr.y  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  h'ave  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Illfnois  i^r.  Smith  > .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  csf  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  B.\YH  I ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  iMr.  Burdick  i  .  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  i  Mr.  Cannon  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church  » ,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  <  Mr.  Eagleton  > .  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Eastland i.  the 
Senator  from  AJaska  (Mr.  Gravel i,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan', the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
the  Senator  fixjm  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senntcr  from  West  Virginia 
( Mr.  Randolph  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut ( Mr.  RiBicoFF  I ,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Williams  ) ,  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  ( Mr.  Gore  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson >,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Nelson  ) . 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough  ) ,  are  absent  on  oCBcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  ( Mr.  Pastore  ) .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell  ) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson >  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  vote 
"yea." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
( Mr.  Cooper  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
( Mr.  GoLDWATER ) .  the  Senators  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell  and  Mr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
HRnsKAi,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ( Mr. 
Saxbe  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott ),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
( Mr.  Smith  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field ) .  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Hatfield  ) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska),  would  each  vote  "nay". 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott ).  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay". 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts ( Mr.  Brooke  ) .  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
"nay". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 

nays  37,  as  follows: 

(No.  157  Leg.  I 

TEAS — 23 

Aiken  Hart 

Allen  Hartke 

Byrd.  W   Va.  Hughes 

Case  McGovem 

Cranston  Mclntvre 

Dodd  Muskle 

Pong  Percy 

Grlffln  Proxmlre 

NAYS— 37 


Russell 
.Schwelker 
Smith.  Maine 
Spong 
Tvdlngs 
Williams.  Del 
Young,  Ohio 


Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd.  Va 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 

D  >le 

D  minlck 

Ellender 

Ervin 


Panntn 

Fnlbrlght 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Harris 

Holland 

Holllngs 


Metcair 

Miller 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Sparkman 

Stennls 


Jordan,  Idaho  Symington 

L.on=;  Talmadge 

Magnuson  Thurmond 

Mansfield  Young.  N.  Dak. 
McCarthy 
McGee 


PRESENT  AND  ANNOUNCING  LIVE  PAIKa, 
AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 
Mr.  Inouye.  for. 
Mr.  Mathlas.  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 38 


Bayh 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Hoggs 

Hruska 

Pell 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Burdick 

JaUts 

RIblcoff 

Cannon 

Jrrdan.  N.C 

Saxbe 

Church 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Smith.  lU. 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Stevens 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Tower 

Ooldwater 

Moss 

Williams.  N.J 

Ooodell 

Mundt 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Nelson 

So  the  amendments  of  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware  were  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2B0 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  reinstate 
the  27.5  percent  oil  depletion  and  ask 
that  it  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker  in  the  chair  K  The  amend- 
ment win  be  received  and  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT     NO.      166 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  166  and  ask  that  it  be 

cfotpkH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  pro- 
poses amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  508  of  the  committee  amendment, 
after   line  20.   Insert   the   following  new  sec- 
tion; 
■Sec.   805.   Personal   Exemptions. 

"(a)  Increase  to  $1.200.— The  following 
provisions  are  amended  by  striking  out  $600' 
wherever  appearing  therein  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■$1.200': 

'111  Section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions): 

"(21  Section  6421  b I  (  relating  lo  allowance 
of  deductions  for  estates); 

"(3)  Section  6012(ai  (relating  to  persons 
required  to  make  returns  of  income);  and 

•■(4)  Section  6013(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain returns  of  husband  and  wife) . 

••(b)  CoNroRMiNG  Amendments. — The  fol- 
lowing provisions  are  amended  by  striking 
out  •$1,200'  wherever  appearing  therein  and 
Inserting   in   lieu   thereof   '$2,400': 

"(1)  Section  6012(a)  (1)  (relating  to  per- 
sons required  to  make  returns  of  Income); 
and 

••(2)  Section  6013(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain returns  of  husband  and  wife ) . 

"(c)  EmcTTVE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1969." 

On  a  succeeding  page,  where  it  appears, 
strike  out  '•805"  and  Insert  •■806". 

On  a  succeeding  page,  strike  out  "$600"  and 
Insert  "$1,200" 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias  in  the  chair).  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  raise  the  personal 
exemption  from  the  present  $600  to 
$1,200.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
amendment.  It  would  give  a  measure  of 
true  tax  reform. 

It  is  a  measure  that,  I  believe,  de- 
serves the  endorsement  of  the  Senate. 
Everyone  is  familiar  with  it  and  knows 
the  need  for  increasing  the  personal  ex- 
emption to  make  it  more  realistic  and 
have  it  reflect  better  the  expense  of 
rearing  a  child  or  supporting  the  family. 

The   Senate   is   acting   upon   various 
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amendments  at  this  time.  The  pending 
amendment  is  one  that  is  demanded  by 
the  people  of  our  country  to  give  them 
a  measure  of  true  tax  reform.  The 
amendment  will  accomplish  that. 

If  we  do  nothing  else  than  to  raise  the 
exemption  from  $600  to  $1,200,  we  will 
have  enacted  a  true  tax  reform  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  point  out  that  the  pending 
amendment,  which  would  raise  the  per- 
.sonal  exemption  from  $600  to  $1,200,  is 
estimated  to  cost  an  additional  $18.25 
billion.  And  the  amendment  is  not  in  lieu 
of  the  tax  reductions  already  in  the 
pending  bill  but  is  in  addition  thereto. 
The  pending  bill  when  operative  a  few 
years  hence  proposes  tax  reductions  ag- 
gregating around  $9  billion  annually. 
That  is  already  more  than  we  can  afford, 
but  when  added  to  the  pending  proposal 
it  would  mean  a  total  tax  reduction  in 
excess  of  $27  billion.  How  ridiculous  can 
we  eet? 

It  is  not  only  a  certain  way  to  defeat 
the  bill,  but  it  is  also  a  certain  way  to 
bankrupt  the  Federal  Treasury. 

I  think  the  amendment  ought  to  be 
resoundinply  defeated.  Othenvise,  we 
would  have  to  raise  the  national  debt 
imme(3iately  to  borrow  the  money  with 
which  to  finance  the  tax  reduction. 

No  one  knows  w.>at  would  happen  in- 
sofar as  interest  rates  and  inflation  are 
concerned.  We  cannot  afford  a  $18.25 
billion  tax  reduction  at  a  time  when  we 
are  already  operating  at  a  deficit  of 
around  $500  million  per  month. 

If  Senators  really  want  to  reduce  taxes 
the  first  step  should  be  to  stop  spending 
so  much  money.  This  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  good 
intentions  with  respect  to  this  matter.  I 
know  the  Senator  desires  that  persons 
in  the  low-  and  middle-income  brackets 
should  not  have  to  pay  taxes  on  the  first 
$1,200  of  their  income. 

If  the  pending  amendment  were  agreed 
to  in  addition  to  the  tax  relief  already 
provided  in  the  pending  bill,  it  would  add 
another  $18  billion  of  tax  reductions  to 
the  $9  billion  of  tax  reductions  already 
in  the  pending  measure. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  pointed 
out,  that  would  mean  that  the  pending 
bill  would  seek  to  reduce  taxes  by  $27 
billion.  We  do  raise  taxes  in  the  pending 
bill  by  approximately  $7  billion.  But  that 
would  not  begin  to  offset  the  tremendous 
revenue  loss. 

So.  meritorious  as  the  amendment  is  in 
what  it  seeks  to  do  for  people,  when  we 
consider  that  in  addition  to  the  other 
tax  reductions  in  the  pending  bill,  it 
would  confront  us  with  an  impossible 
revenue  loss,  I  know  of  no  way  in  which 
we  could  reduce  our  spending  to  bring 
the  budget  anywhere  within  line. 

Mr.  President,  I  discussed  in  my  open- 
ing statement  amendments  of  this  nature. 
Some  would  cause  substantially  less  rev- 
enue loss. 

When  one  thinks  that  the  resources 
are  limited  and  the  amount  of  tax  re- 
ductions that  the  Government  can  afford 
to  grant  are  limited  in  some  respects 
when  seeking  to  try  to  tailor  the  tax  re- 
ductions to  give  the  most  possible  bene- 


fit to  those  who  need  it  the  most,  we  find 
that  the  procedure  would  result  in  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  benefits  going  to 
people  with  incomes  of  more  than  $10,000. 
Insofar  as  it  does  that,  it  would  put  the 
Government  very  much  in  the  red. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  circum- 
stances I  am  convinced  that  the  Gov- 
ernment at  this  time  cannot  stand  this 
much  revenue  loss.  Reluctantly,  I  feel  I 
must  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  says  is  correct. 

I  believe  that  the  notion  that  a  raise 
in  the  personal  exemption  is  a  poor 
man's  tax  relief  is  generally  misunder- 
stood. It  really  is  not. 

In  this  case,  by  doubling  the  exemp- 
tion, or  raising  it  to  $1,200,  it  would  re- 
sult in  an  increase  of  $600  in  the  personal 
exemption.  That  would  mean  that  a  per- 
son 65  years  of  age  or  over  would  have 
his  personal  exemption  raised  by  $1,200^ 
A  couple  65  years  of  age  or  over  would 
receive  an  additional  $2,400  personal  ex- 
emption. If  a  person  were  a  retired  Sen- 
ator with  some  of  the  influence  possessed 
by  Senators,  he  and  his  wife  would  have 
an  additional  tax  deduction  of  SI. 200 
each. 

The    individual    in    the    low-income 
bracket,  say  in  the  14-percent  bracket, 
would  receive  $14  tax  relief  for  each  $100 
bv  which  the  tax  exemption  is  increased 
Six  times  $14  is  $84.  So,  under  the  pro- 
posal of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama,  we  would  be  giving  a  working 
man  $84  of  tax   relief.   However,  there 
would  be  cases  in  which  a  taxpayer  m 
the  50-percent  bracket  would  receive  a 
$2,400  tax  relief  for  his  wife  and  himself. 
That  is  the  reason  why  there  are  a 
couple  of  sections  in  this  bill  that  zero 
in    on    the    low-income    taxpayer— the 
minimum  standard  deduction  and  low- 
income  allowance.  There,  for  a  certain 
number  of  dollars  in  loss  of  revenue,  the 
benefits  can  be  confined  to  the  people 
who  need  it  most.  Those  provisions  are 
already  in  the  bill.  Over  5  biUion  people 
will  be  taken  off  the  tax  rolls. 

At  one  time  I  did  not  favor  such  a 
procedure.  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
everybody  ought  to  pay  some  tax  and 
we  should  not  take  anybody  off  the  rolls. 
But  we  have  to  face  the  realities  of  in- 
flation. We  also  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  these  people  have  to  file  a  return.  It 
is  difficult  for  them  to  pay  it.  Many  ()f 
them  are  casual  laborers  and  there  is 
no  withholding  tax,  so  they  cannot  raise 
the  money  afterward.  The  expense  on 
the  Government  in  collecting  this  money 
is  great. 

So  I  believe  we  are  doing  Justice  in 
this  bill  by  removing  these  people  in  the 
poverty  level  from  any  burden  of  taxa- 
tion. 

Then,  when  we  combine  the  two  pro- 
visions I  have  mentioned — the  raising 
of  the  minimum  standard  deduction  and 
the  low  income  allowance— we  are  giv- 
ing the  relief  where  it  is  really  needed, 
Vhere  people  actually  need,  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  the  money  that  goes 
for  taxes. 

By  raising  the  personal  exemption,  it 


is  raised  for  everyone  clear  up  the  in- 
come ladder,  so  the  most  relief  is  given 
to  the  wealthy  taxpayc. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 

yielding.  „      .^     *       in 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand, 
provision  was  made  to  give  relief  in  lieu 
of  these  exemptions.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  could  go  into  little  detail 
on  that  and  indicate  how  it  will  affect 
the  middle  and  lower  income  groups 
whom  we  are  trj'ing  to  assist. 

Mr  LONG.  Of  course,  it  is  correct  to 
say  that  more  than  $600— the  present 
personal  exemption  per  capita  allow- 
ance  is  required  for  a  single  person  to 

live  in  any  standard  at  all.  In  fact,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  estimates  that  a  person  who  is 
making  $1,700  a  year  or  less  is  m  the 
poverty  bracket. 

So  the  committee  bill  provides  that  a 
person  would  pay  no  income  tax  up  to 
$1  700  Bevond  that  point,  the  $600 
exemption  is  added  for  the  second 
exemption  and  as  a  result  a  couple  would 
have  an  exempt  income  level  of  $2,300. 
A  married  couple  with  two  children 
would  have  a  $3,500  exempt  income 
which  is  almost  $900  per  person.  That 
is  to  tr\'  to  see  that  i>eople  who  are  re- 
garded'as  being  in  poverty  do  not  pay 
an  income  tax. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  is  the  rate  af- 
fected'' I  understood  someone  to  say 
earlier  that  it  would  save  the  taxpayers 
$7  billion— that  is.  by  reducing  the  tax 
in  lieu  of  having  a  higher  exemption. 
Mr  LONG.  The  tax  package  we  have 
here  costs  $9  billion.  It  has  four  parts. 
One  of  the  most  expensive  parts  is  the 
low-income  allowance.  This  low-mcome 
allowance— starting  with  $1,700  for  a 
single  person.  $2,300  for  a  couple,  up  to 
$3  500  for  a  couple  with  two  children- 
then  seeks  to  assure  that  those  who  are 
in  poverty  will  not  be  paying  an  income 
tax  What  we  are  doing,  in  effect^ 
is  tailoring  the  law  to  the  definition  of 
poverty  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

There  is  then  an  increase  in  the  stand- 
ard deduction.  Now  the  standard  de- 
duction is  10  percent,  not  to  exceed 
$1  000  This  standard  deduction  is  in- 
creased up  to  15  percent,  not  to  exceed 

$2,000. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  then 
concludes.  I  presume,  that  through  this 
method  maximum  assistance  is  given  to 
those  who  need  it,  as  opposed  to  giving 
relief  to  many  who  do  not  need  it. 

Mr  LONG.  Yes.  In  addition  to  that, 
we  have  a  reduction  in  the  rates,  which 
benefits  all  taxpayers  Also  there  is  a 
special  rate  reduction  for  single  people. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  other 
point  I  wanted  to  make.  If  a  $1,200  ex- 
emption were  given,  it  would  apply  to  all 
taxpayers.  There  would  be  no  excep- 
tions. ,    ^      „ 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes:  it  would  apply  to  all 

taxpayers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  the  loss  to  the 
Government  would  be,  as  the  Senator 
stated,  approximately  $18.5  billion. 

Mr  LONG.  The  bill  would  lose  to  the 
Government   $9   bUlion,   but   we   make 
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back  about  $7  billion  in  tax  Increases. 
This  amendment  would  be  a  loss  of  »18V4 
biUion.  over  the  $9  billion  the  biU  would 
lose.  So  it  would  result  in  a  $27  billion 
revenue  loss  overall  to  be  offset  by  about 
a  $7  billion  tax  Increase  in  the  reform 
section  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that  the 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
method  applied  by  it  will  assist  the  tax- 
payer who  is  really  in  need. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELX-ENDETR.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Senator  refers  to 
page  4  of  the  committee  report,  which  is 
the  green  book  before  him,  he  wUl  see 
what  the  tax  reduction  would  be  with  re- 
spect to  the  income  tax  brackets. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  table  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

Percentage    tax    increase    or    decrease    from 
,    .committee  amendments 

Ai^JuBtad-fiross  Income 

I  In  thousands)  :  Percent 

$0   to   $3 —66.1 

$3    to  $5 I ---  -30.3 

$5   to  $7 L -17.0 

97    to    »10 1 -10  9 

»10   to   $15 - -  -10.3 

$15   to    $20 -8.6 

$20   to   $50 j -7.2 

$50   to   $100_-. -4-8 

$100  and  over -2.6 


Total 


10  1 


Mr.  LONG.  One  will  see  that,  based  in 
terms  of  adjusted  gross  income,  taxpayers 
with  zero  to  $3,000  income  would  have 
their  taxes  decreased  by  66.1  precent. 
Taxpayers  with  an  income  of  $3,000  to 
$5,000  would  have  their  taxes  reduced  by 
30.3  percent.  Taxpayers  with  an  income 
of  $5,000  to  $7,000  would  have  their  taxes 
reduced  by  17  percent.  Taxpayers  with 
an  income  of  $7,000  to  $10,000  woiUd  have 
their  taxes  reduced  by  10.9  percent.  Tax- 
payers with  an  income  of  $10,000  to 
$15,000  would  have  their  taxes  reduced 
by  10.3  percent. 

It  phases  on  down  from  there  to  where 
one  reaches  the  taxpayers  with  incomes 
of  $100,000  and  over.  They  actually  would 
pay  more  taxes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  that  is  done  by 
reduction  in  rates. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  the  other  features  I 
have  mentioned. 

While  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
the  tax  reduction  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  advocates,  we  do  believe  that 
we  have  a  way  that  provides  more  ef- 
ficiently for  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
in  poverty,  and  we  think  it  provides  as 
much  tax  relief  as  we  can  afford  in  the 
income  tax  structure  going  up  from 
there. 

While  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  the  Senator's  amendment,  the  cost  of 
it  would  be  overwhelming,  based  on  our 
present  fiscal  situation.  That  being  the 
case,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can  support 
the  amendment,  although  we  understand 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  for  the  many 
fine  people  who,  very  rightfully,  feel  that 
they  are  entitled  to  some  tax  deductions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 


Mr.  QRIPPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
all  of  us  recognize  that  the  pending 
amendment  has  a  great  deal  of  political 
appeal.  It  would  be  very  nice  if  all  of  us 
could  vote  for  such  an  amendment. 

But  I  must  say  with  all  deference  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  it  would  be  not  only  unrealistic  to 
do  so  but  in  my  humble  opinion  It  would 
be  completely  irresponsible  to  do  so. 

I  think  the  quickest  way  to  kill  a  tax 
bill  would  be  to  adopt  an  amendment 
such  as  this.  With  an  $18  biUion  revenue 
loss  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  have  any 
hope  that  President  Nixon  could  sign  a 
tax  bill  with  an  additional  revenue  loss 
of  this  magnitude. 

In  addition,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  be  a  devastating  blow 
to  his  program  and  policy  to  contain  in- 
flation. This  is  not  the  time  to  sabotage, 
and  I.  say  that  with  deference  to  the 
distinguished  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment— his  determined  effort  bo  try  to 
hold  down  the  rising  costs  of  living.  That 
is  what  the  effect  of  this  legislation  would 
be  if  it  were  ever  to  become  law. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  join  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee  on 
the  Republican  side,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  iMr.  Williams)  in  urging  Sen- 
ators to  vote  against  the  amendment. 
Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  already  have 
them. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  several  questions  about  what 
is  involved. 

We  all  know  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved in  every  $100  increase  in  exemp- 
tion is  about  $3.8  billion.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  becomes  lees  as  it  goes 
up. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  Is  $3.3  billion,  then 
$3.2  billion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Every  time  you  move  up 
$100  in  income  level,  you  drop  off  a  few 
more  people  who  did  not  make  that  much 
income.  As  you  go  up  the  figure  goes 
down ;  that  is,  the  amount  of  revenue  on 
each  category  over  $1,200. 

It  starts  out  at  $3.3  billion  for  the  first 
$100  increase  in  exemptions.  It  costs 
about  $3.3  billion  in  revenue.  As  it  is 
raised  it  costs  less  because  there  are 
fewer  people  Involved  in  each  higher 
bracket. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  also  true  in  this 
bill  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  tax  re- 
lief. This  is  not  just  tax  reform  but  there 
is  tax  relief  in  it.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct.  We 
have  about  $9  billion  in  tax  relief. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Out  of  that  $9  billion 
in  tax  relief,  how  much  is  included  in  the 
so-called  amounts  for  people  who  are 
eliminated  from  paying  income  taxes  in 
the  low-income,  poverty  level? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  low-income  allowance 
costs  about  $2.6  biUion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  applies  to  what 
group  of  people? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  low-income  allow- 
ance applies  to  people  we  regard  as  be- 
ing In  poverty.  For  a  single  person  we 
are  talking  about  a  person  making  $1,700. 
If  you  move  that  fiigure  up — and  that  is 


the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimate  on  what  it  takes 
for  a  person  to  exist — and  out  of  the 
poverty  level  would  cost  at  least  $600  a 
person.  With  a  married  couple  it  would 
take  $2,300:  with  one  dependent  $2,900; 
then  it  goes  to  $3,500  with  a  family  of 
four. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  total  amount  of 
estimated  revenue  lost  by  the  Treasury  is 
$2.2  billion. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  $2.6  billion.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  look  at  the  statement,  it  is  on 
page  136. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  shows  how  much?  Is 
it  $2.6  billion? 
Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  According  to  the  way 
the  Treasury  bases  that  estimate,  no 
matter  how  we  make  computations,  the 
one  great  difficulty  causing  so  much  dis- 
parity in  later  years  is  that  the  actual 
revenue  produced  or  lost  in  tax  bills  is 
due  to  the  fact  it  is  based  on  no  change 
in  the  economic  structure.  Is  that  true? 
In  other  words,  it  is  based  on  the  present 
revenue  figure. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  based  on  current  in- 
come. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Over  the  years  that  has 
created  quite  a  disparity,  especially  if 
there  is  an  inflationary  situation.  Any 
revenue  gain  will  be  accelerated  by  the 
amount  of  inflation  and  any  deduction 
by  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  definition  in  here  was 
accurate  as  written. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Now,  taking  the  $2.6 
billion,  in  the  standard  deduction  $1,000 
or  10  percent  was  given.  That  10  percent 
is  increased  to  15  percent  under  the  bill. 
Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  The  maximum  is  $2,000. 
Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  also  tax  relief. 
Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  And  can  be  considered 
as  tax  reform. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  also  tax  simplification. 
That  cost  is  about  $1.4  billion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  takes  us  to  $4  bil- 
lion tax  relief.  Where  is  the  other  $5 
billion? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  rate  reduction  ac- 
counts for  $4.5  billion.  The  maximum  tax 
on  earned  incomes  is  about  $100  million. 
Of  course,  one  of  the  big  items  is  tax 
treatment  for  single  persons.  That  costs 
about  $445  million. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  I  should  like  to  state  that  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  am  prepared  to  offer 
which  deals  with  the  same  issue  which 
I  was  going  to  develop  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  here. 

The  majority  leader  has  indicated  to 
me  that  many  Senators  are  waiting  to 
vote.  Therefore,  I  do  not  Intend  to  offer 
the  amendment  at  this  time.  I  intend  to 
withhold  it.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
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(Mr.  GoRS)  and  I  have  been  working  on 
this  matter.  It  Involves  the  same  revenue 
as  is  Involved  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate,  whereas  the  amendment  now 
pending  before  the  Senate,  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Allen)  , 
is  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  revenue  In- 
volved In  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  us  to  recognize  that  there  are 
some  inequities  in  the  bill  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  I  did  intend  to  develop 
them  thoroughly  to  demonstrate  that 
when  we  talk  about  equity,  the  bill  Itself 
does  not  provide  equitable  tax  relief, 
especially  for  those  who  have  families  in 
the  lower  income  groups  or  in  the  middle 
income  groups. 

Honestly,  it  creates  disparity.  We  want 
the  best  approacii.  I  think  the  low  income 
allowance  which  is  presently  in  the  bill 
is  a  good  one  which  does  not  require 
them  to  send  money  to  Washington  but 
is  sent  back  in  the  form  of  welfare 
checks,  after  collecting  from  the  people. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  do 
not  intend  to  offer  the  amendment,  al- 
though I  do  intend  to  offer  it,  I  do  not 
intend  to  offer  it  at  this  time,  out  of  re- 
spect for  my  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
t^rettably.  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Yarborough)  is  absent  from  the 
Senate  today  on  oflQcial  business.  He  has 
gone  on  record  strongly  in  support  of 
the  proposal  to  increase  the  personal 
exemption  to  $1,200  and  has  prepared  a 
statement  on  this  matter.  In  it.  Senator 
Yarborough  has  expressed  clearly  the 
many  reasons  for  changing  this  feature 
of  the  tax  laws  and,  in  his  absence,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement 
apF)ear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Yarborough  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Statement  or  Senatoe  Yabborough 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  give  their  support  to  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Alabama.  No 
tax  reform  measure  which  has  as  its  pur- 
pose to  relieve  the  tax  burden  on  the  lower 
and  middle-Income  taxpayers  would  be  com- 
plete unless  It  Included  a  significant  Increase 
in  the  personal  exemption. 

For  over  twelve  years,  I  have  worked  for 
an  Increase  In  the  personal  exemption.  On 
March  27,  1969,  I  introduced  S.  1717  which 
would  increase  the  personal  exemption  from 
$600  to  $1200.  Since  the  passage  of  the  House 
Tax  Bill.  I  have  reintroduced  my  bUl  as 
an  amendment  of  H.R.  13270. 

The  present  $600  exemption  has  its  genesis 
In  the  Revenue  Act  of  19«.  In  the  21  years 
since  its  adoption  the  personal  exemption 
has  not  been  increased  despite  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  Increased  52.3  percent 
(based  on  the  level  of  consumer  price  in- 
dexes since  1948.)  Under  present  economic 
conditions,  the  $600  would  have  to  be  raised 
to  $914  merely  to  equal  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  $600  exemption  21  years  ago. 

Our  standard  of  living  has  changed  sub- 
stantially over  this  period  of  time  also.  Life 
In  the  'eo's  is  quite  different  from  that  In 
the  '40  s.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
cently pubUshed  a  study  which  attempts  to 
answer  the  question :  How  much  does  It  cost 
for  an  urban  family  of  four  in  the  spring  of 
1967  for  three  standards  of  living?  The  re- 
sulting three  budgets  share  the  basic  assump- 
tion that  maintenance  of  health  and  social 


well-being,  the  nurture  of  children,  and 
participation  in  community  activities  are  de- 
sirable and  necessary  social  goals. 

For  the  moderate  budget,  the  U.S.  urban 
average  cost  was  $9076  in  spring  of  1967.  The 
cost  for  the  lower  budget  was  $6915,  and  the 
higher  budget  amounted  to  $13,060.  The  per- 
sonal exemptions  for  a  family  of  four  today 
totaled  $2400  which  doesn't  even   approach 
the  total  of  the  lower  budget.  Certainly  ex- 
emptions totaling  $4800,  which  my  amend- 
ment would  provide,  are  far  more  equitable. 
When   the  present   personal   exemption   is 
applied  to  taxpayers  with  children  in  college, 
the  need  for  an  Increase  becomes  even  more 
apparent.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  esti- 
mates that  the  average  charges  for  tuition, 
fees,  and  room  and  board  for  a  full-time  resi- 
dent,   undergraduate    student    in    a>    public 
four-year   university   for  the   1969-70  school 
year  will  total  $1288.  For  other  public  four- 
year  institutions  the  cost  for  the  year  is  esti- 
mated   to   be   $1043.   In   private   Institutions 
the   average   charges   for   the   year   are   esti- 
mated  to   total   $2777   for   a   university   and 
$2274  for  other  four-year  colleges.  A  college 
education  In  today's  world  is  not  a  luxury, 
but   a   necessity.   Consequently,   an    Increase 
in  the  personal  exemption  would  greatly  as- 
sist the  parents  who  are  struggling  to  help 
their  children  prepare  for  life  in  the  I970's. 
Of  course,  today's  family  earns  more  than 
Its  counterpart  in  1948.  However,  the  greater 
part    of    these    increased    earnings    is    at- 
tributable   to    Inflation.    Inflation    together 
with   relentless   Increases   In    taxes   at   every 
level  have  made  real  prosperity  for  the  aver- 
age American  Family  more  elusive  than  ever. 
The     most     rrequenciy     hearJ     argument 
against    increasing    the    personal    exemption 
Is   that   the    government   cannot    aiTord    the 
amount   of   revenue   that   would   be  lost.  To 
obtain  meaningful  tax  reform,   liowever.  we 
cannot  be  blinded  by  short  term  effects.  Con- 
siderations of  equity  to  individual  t.'.xpayers 
must  be  paramount.  In  the  long  run.  these 
tax  savings  to  individuals  resulting  from  an 
increase  in  the  personal  exemption  to  $1200 
will    come   baclt   to   the   government   in    fne 
form  of  higher  taxes  from  other  taxpayers 
Personal  expenditures  represent  over  60  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product.  These  ad- 
ditional funds  In  the  hands  of  consumers  will 
increase  the  incomes  of  grocery  stores,  appli- 
ance   dealers,    clothing    manufacturers    and 
others,  which  will  result  in  a  correspondingly 
larger  tax  base  for  the  Federal  government 
and  Increased  revenues. 

The  personal  exemption  is  intended  to  ac- 
complish three  basic  purposes :  il)  to  exclude 
from  taxation  those  Individuals  and  families 
with  the  lowest  income;  (2)  to  provide  all 
taxpayers  with  a  deduction  from  otherwise 
taxable  Income  for  essential  living  expenses; 
and  (3)  to  provide  an  additional  allowance 
to  those  taxpayers  with  dependents  and  for 
those  who  are  aged  and  blind.  I  submit  that 
at  the  present  unrealistic  amount  of  $600. 
the  personal  exemption  Is  not  fulfilling  any 
of  these  purposes. 

We  must  remove  the  glaring  inequity  of 
the  present  personal  exemption  for  our  tax 
structure.  The  provisions  of  the  tax  reform 
proposal  do  not  go  far  enough  In  enabling  the 
low  and  middle-income  taxpayers  to  achieve 
the  standard  of  living  to  which  he  Is  entitled. 
An  Increase  in  the  personal  exemption  to 
$1200,  Is.  In  my  opinion,  the  best  way  to  ac- 
complish this  objective. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
introducing  this  humane  and  essential 
ajnendment  and  I  encourage  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  give  It  their  full  support. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  sim- 
plest, easiest  and  most  direct  method  of 
benefiting  the  Amercan  taxpayer  is  to 
increase  the  personal  exemption  he  gets 
for  himself  and  each  dependent.  The 
present  $600  exemption  from  income  is 
laughable,  only  it  does  not  amuse  most 


taxpayers  when  they  sit  down  each  year, 
some  time  between  early  January  and 
the  night  of  April  14,  to  compute  their 
liability  to  the  Government.  They  know 
the  $600  exemption  was  established  in 
a  time  long  gone,  when  economic  condi- 
tions were  greatly  different  from  what 
they  are  today.  And  they  know  the  $600 
exemption  is  no  measure  of  what  it  takes 
to  support  one  person. 

If  we  want  to  do  the  American  tax- 
payer a  favor,  Mr.  President,  we  will  ac- 
cept this  principle.  We  will  Increase  the 
personal  exemption  and,  while  giving 
him  a  break  on  his  taxes,  also  simplify 
the  paperwork  the  taxpayer  must  do  in 
order  to  find  out  how  much  he  owes.  This 
amendment,  doubling  the  exemption, 
will,  I  know,  strike  some  as  far  too  costly. 
But  it  need  not  be.  We  can  do  it — we  can 
make  this  bill  a  true  reform  measure  for 
the  average  American  taxpayer  as  well 
as  those  who  are  above  average  and 
below  it  in  income — if  we  simply  deter- 
mine that  this  is  what  we  want  to  do. 
There  is  not  any  question  in  my  mind, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  is  what  the 
American  people  would  most  welcome.  I 
intend  to  support  this  amendment  in  the 
full  reali2ation  that  it  will  require,  if  it 
passes,  that  we  delve  deeper  into  the 
whole  question  of  taxes  in  order  to  bal- 
ance our  books.  But  I  believe  it  would 
be  fairer  to  the  American  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  >  Mr.  Allen  ■ . 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and   the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  METCALF  <  after  having  voted  in 
the  negative  • .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas    iMr.    Yarborough'.    If    lie    were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vole  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  COOK  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative  • .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  live  imir  with  the  Senator  from 
IlUnois  I  Mr.  Smith  i .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce tliat  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
( Mr.  Bayh  t ,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota «Mr.  BuRDicK).  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  ( Mr.  Cannon  > .  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church >,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  ( Mr.  Eagleton  > ,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Eastland',  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel',  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McCellan),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Moktoya),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  . 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore) ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson » ,  the  Senator 
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from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Mondale),  thp 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Nelson  » . 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH )  are  absent  on  oSQcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon  I  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  i  Mr.  Jackson  >  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  'Mr.  Pastore>  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Ran- 
dolph I .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Gravel)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  iMr.  Ribicoff'.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  ( Mr.  Bellmon  > . 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr.  Boccs) , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr. .Cooper),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
-♦Mr.  <5oLDWATER).  the  Senators  from 
New  York  '  Mr.  Goodell  and  Mr.  Javits)  . 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr. 
Hruska),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Saxbei.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott ),  the  Senators  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Smith)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  '  Mr.  Stevens)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  ( Mr.  Tower  )  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  fi-om  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT »  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field I .  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy', 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr. 
Cooper  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower  I  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith  I  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa ( Mr.  Bellmon  '  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  ( Mr.  Hruska  i 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr  Goodell ).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  13, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

INo.  158  Leg.) 
YEIAS— 13 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Mansfield 

McOee 

McGovern 

NAYS — 46 


Alkeii 
Allen 

Byrd,  W  Va 
Dodd 
Hartke 


Schwellter 
Sparkman 
Younij.  Ohio 


Alloll 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bennett 


Bible 
Byrd,  Va. 
Case 
Cotton 


Cranston 
Cvirtl.s 
Dole 
Domlnlck 


Jordan.  Idaho     Russell 

LohK  Smith.  Maine 

MaKnuson  Spcmi? 

Mathlas  Stennls 

McCarthy  Svmlniflon 

Mcliuyre  Talmadge 

Miller  Tliurtnotid 

Murphy  TvdlnKS 

Muskle  Williams.  Del 

Pearson  Yoving,  N  Dak 
Prouty 
Proxmlre 


El  lender 
Ervln 

Pannln 

Font; 

Kulbrlxht 

Orlffln 

Gi:rney 

Han.'vii 

Harrl.s 

Hart 

Holland 

HolllnKs 

PRESENT    AND    OIVINQ    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY   RECORDED— 2 


Coo)ii.  for. 
Metcalf ,  against 

NOT  VOTING 


Bayh 

Dpilmon 

Bo^;gs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Ohi:rc!i 

Cooper 

Ea.;leton 

Ea.sTland 

Ooldwater 

Goodell 

Gore 


Gravel 

Hatfield 

Hniska 

Jarkson 

J.ivlt.s 

J   r^an.  N  C 

Kennedy 

McClellan 

Mondale 

M;  ntova 

Moss 

Muudt 

Nelson 


—39 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Perry 

Randolph 

R;blcoir 

Sax  be 

Srott 

Smith.  Ill 

Stevens 

Tower 

Williams,  N  J. 

Yarboroussh 


So  Mr.  Allen's  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment  were  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  there  are 
any  other  amendments  which  could  be 
offered  and  acted  on  today?  We  have 
made  a  good  start.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  momentum  stepped  up.  and,  if  there 
are  any  amendments,  to  bring  them  up 
for  a  vote  tonight.  If  not,  perhaps  we 
could  get  to  third  reading.  I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  CURTIS  and  Mr,  WILLIAMS  of 
Delaware  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  several  amendments 
that  are  just  being  prepared.  I  under- 
stand Senators  will  be  ready  to  offer  them 
tomorrow  and  Wednesday,  but  they  are 
not  quite  ready  today.  I  can  understand 
that,  because  the  bill  has  not  been  re- 
ported very  long,  especially  for  those 
Senators  who  are  not  on  the  committee. 
They  have  simply  not  had  a  chance  to  get 
their  amendments  prepared, 

I  believe  that  tomorrow  they  will  be 
ready  to  go  forward  with  them.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
an  amendment  that  he  is  ready  to  offer 
tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  an  amend- 
ment ready  tonight,  having  to  do  with 
the  surtax  and  its  extension:  but  I  was 
hopeful  that  before  that  amendment  was 
laid  before  the  Senate — and  I  believe  that 
was  the  Senator's  intention  also — we 
could  get  other  amendments  called  up 
and  consider  them  on  the  same  basis  we 
have  already  considered  three  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
an  amendment,  as  I  told  the  Senator 
earlier,  to  reduce  the  percentage  on  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  to  20  percent; 
but  some  Senators  have  not  been  noti- 
fied, and  I  have  told  them  I  would  not 
offer  it  today.  I  did  plan  that  it  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pend- 
ing business  later  this  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  has 
made  my  speech. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  Senators 
consider  the  possibility  of  a  time  limita- 
tion on  the  pending  measure? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Ten  minutes.  I  Laughter.  I 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Yes,  indeed.  I  am 
just  inquiring. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Javits) 
asked  me,  in  his  absence,  to  object  to 
any  limitation  on  time.  I  would  have  to 
respect  that  request  on  his  part,  at  least 
until  I  have  an  opportunity  to  check 
with  him  further. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  and 
appreciate  the  Senator's  situation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
we  have  had  some  discussions  about  a 
number  of  amendments  on  depletion, 
which  are  to  be  offered,  and  it  was  more 
or  less  agreed  that  we  would  try  to  brinf? 
those  amendments  to  a  vote  on  next 
Monday,  thus  giving  everyone  a  chance 
to  arrange  to  be  present  for  those  votes. 
Some  Senators  wish  to  vote  to  keep  de- 
pletion as  it  is,  and  some  wish  to  vote 
to  reduce  it  beyond  what  the  Senate 
committee  recommends,  and  it  was 
thought  that,  with  a  number  of  absentees 
who  are  very  much  interested  in  this 
matter,  and  some  here  today  who  will 
not  be  here  tomorrow,  it  might  be  best 
to  put  everyone  on  notice  that  we  expect 
to  vote  on  those  amendments  on 
Monday. 

Frankly,  of  course,  if  a  Senator  feels 
that  his  side  lost  on  a  vote  because  of 
absentees,  he  can  keep  offering  more  and 
more  amendments.  Therefore  it  would 
be  best,  I  believe,  for  everj-one  to  be  on 
notice  that  we  expect  to  vote  on  those 
matters  on  that  date.  Then,  if  an  inter- 
ested Senator  will  not  be  able  to  be  there, 
perhaps  we  could  arrange  a  pair  for  him. 
But  I  believe  if  we  announce  that  we  will 
vote  on  that  issue  on  Monday,  we  will  not 
have  many  absentees  who  are  interested. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  any  misunderstanding  that 
what  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  sUted  about  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  amendments  going 
over  imtil  Monday  means  that  there  will 
be  no  votes  tomorrow  and  Wednesday, 
Senators  had  better  disabuse  themselves 
of  any  such  understanding,  because  I  am 
certain  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia,  who  will  call  up  his 
amendment  tonight,  does  anticipate  that 
there  will  be  a  roUcall  vote  upon  it  to- 
morrow: is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  there 
are  several  other  amendments  that  I 
know  of  that  I  think  will  be  ready  for  a 
vote  tomorrow  and  the  next  day. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  amendments,  but  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  bill  was  so  lengthy,  and  it 
has  been  so  difficult  to  make  the  amend- 
ments comply  with  the  bill,  I  have  had 
some  amendments  drafted  to  comply 
witn  the  House  bill,  and  some  drafted  to 
comply  with  the  original  bill,  as  far  as 
my  amendments  before  the  committee 
were  concerned;  and  right  now  we  are 
working  on  several  amendments  to  make 
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them  comply  with  this  bill.  As  soon  as 
they  are  prepared,  they  will  be  sub- 
mitted. If  I  am  able,  I  intend  to  submit 
them  tomorrow  or  the  next  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  fair  enough. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  suggestion 
Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  withdraw  it, 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Perhaps  I  have  missed 
it  by  reason  of  being  busy  in  the  commit- 
tee; has  the  Senator  made  any  an- 
nouncement as  to  whether  the  Senate 
will  meet  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  this 
week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  we  have  al- 
ready agreed  to  a  joint  resolution,  which 
I  anticipate  will  be  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  calls  for 
the  Senate  to  adjourn  at  the  close  of 
business  Wednesday  and  to  come  back  at 
10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  next. 

Incidentally,  the  Senate  is  coming  in 
at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  and  the  next  day 
as  well. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Mr.  President, 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  withhold 

his  request 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  will  withhold  his 
request  for  a  quorum  call  until  I  can  ask 
the  manager  of  the  bill  two  or  three  ques- 
tions with  reference  to  one  provision 
which  I  think  I  understand  and  which 
has  been,  at  least  as  far  as  my  mail  is 
concerned,  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  which  has  received  the  most 
attention. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  do  that.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me 
to  make  one  further  statement,  though? 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
come  in  at  10  o'clock  every  morning  next 
week,  and  Saturday  morning  as  well. 
That  is  a  week  from  this  Saturday. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
.^iana.  who  is  handling  the  bill,  if  I  am 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  the 
committee  amendments  now  included  in 
the  bill  being  considered  by  the  Senate 
delete  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
that  struck  the  exemption  from  Federal 
Income  taxation  of  revenue  from  munic- 
ipal and  State  bonds. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  the  committee  did 
that :  the  Senator  Is  quite  correct. 

We  heard  from  a  considerable  number 
of  people  interested  in  it.  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  well  aware,  by  now,  of  the 
fact  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  every  Gov- 
ernor in  the  United  States  is  opposed  to 
that  provision,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  every 
mayor  and  every  board  of  county  com- 
missioners, and  every  commission  con- 
cerned, is  oppHJsed  to  it  as  well. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  committee  that 
the  revenue  that  might  be  expected  or 
hoped  for  from  taxing  these  State  and 
municipal  bonds  was,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, a  tax  upon  the  230  million  people 
of  this  country  who  would  have  to  pay 
more  interest  on  their  bond  issues  for 
schools,  for  sanitation,  for  hospitals,  and 


for  other  public  improvements  that  those 
people  might  try  to  undertake;  and  it 
was  the  view  of  the  committee  that  it 
struck  at  what  fragment  of  State  author- 
ity is  left  and,  in  the  last  analysis, 
achieved  very  little;  that  it  would  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  the  50  States  of  this 
Union  even  more  than  it  would  raise  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  his  committee  for  taking 
that  position.  In  effect,  it  is  a  tax  upon 
one  sovereign  imder  our  Constitution — 
that  is.  the  State  and  its  parts — by  the 
other   sovereign,    the   Federal    Govern- 
ment. I  think  it  imposes  a  tax  where  it 
can  least  be  sustained,  because  it  is  the 
States  and  local  imits  of  government  that 
are  having  the  greatest  difficulty  right 
now  in  raising  taxes  to  meet  their  needs. 
I  understand,  however,  that  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  bill  relative  to  the  ac- 
counting of  taxpayers  who  receive  reve- 
nue from  tax-exempt  bonds  issued  by 
States    and   municipalities,   school    dis- 
tricts, and  the  like.  If  that  is  correct,  I 
wish    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Louisiana  would  state  for  the  Record  just 
what  the  requirement  of  the  bill  is  in  that 
regard,  because  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  that  provision. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
desire  to  place  a  tax  upon  those  bonds, 
as  the  Senator  so  well  knows,  but  we  did 
feel  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  find  just 
how  much  income  is  being  earned  by 
those  categories  of  taxpayers,  so  that  we 
would   have   that   knowledge:    I   believe 
that  is  explained  on  page  218  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  It  says: 

The  committee  amendments  require  that 
every  person  who  receives  or  accrues  $600  or 
more  of  interest  on  tax-exempt  State  and 
local  government  bonds  lor  who  is  required 
to  file  an  Income  t^x  return  for  the  year)  is 
to  make  a  return  setting  forth  these  amounts 
and  any  other  information  with  resptect  to 
these  bonds  which  the  Treasury  Department 
prescribes  by  regulations  The  return  is  to  be 
made  in  the  time  and  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  but,  insofar  as 
practicable,  the  regulations  are  to  require  the 
return  to  be  made  in  connection  with  the 
regular  Individual  and  corporate  income  tax 
returns. 

The  idea  here  is  simply  to  find  out 
who  receives  the  income  and  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  have  the  information  avail- 
able so  everyone  can  know  the  facts. 
Some  contend  that  this  is  a  big  tax 
avoidance  device;  the  facts  will  prove 
them  right  or  wrong.  However,  there  was 
no  disposition  by  the  committee  to  help 
anyone  avoid  any  taxes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  and  the  commit- 
tee. I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  actual  facts  be  known. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  requirements 
of  the  pending  bill  would  permit  actual 
knowledge  to  be  gained  as  to  what  is  in- 
volved in  dollars  and  cents  in  this  par- 
ticular question. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  and  the 
committee  in  striking  the  House  pro- 
vision which  would  have  imposed  a  Fed- 
eral tax  on  income  received  from  State 
and  municipal  bonds.  I  think  that  is  very 
fine. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  all  of  the  Gov- 
ernors having  insisted   upon  that  pro- 


vision. I  hope  the  Senator  will  include 
all  former  Governors  as  well.  I  know  of 
none  who  has  not  taken  that  position. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator,  a 
former  Governor.  So  far  as  I  know,  I 
know  of  no  Governor  or  former  Governor 
who  disagreed  with  the  committee  ac- 
tion. I  believe  they  were  all  unanimous 
in  agreeing  with  the  conclusions  indi- 
cated by  the  panel  of  Governors — con- 
sisting of  Governor  Kirk  of  Florida,  Gov- 
ernor McKeithen  of  Louisiana,  Governor 
Love  of  Colorado.  Governor  Evans  of 
Washington,  and  Governor  Tiemann  of 
Nebraska. 

I  think  it  is  a  compliment  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida  that  the  Governors  se- 
lected him  to  appear  as  one  of  the  panel 
representing  the  50  States.  The  panel 
made  a  case  that  was  absolutely  com- 
pelling. 

This  was  one  area  in  which  we  did 
not  have  the  time  to  hear  all  the  Gover- 
nors we  would  like  to  have  heard.  We 
had  requests  from  40  Governors,  They 
were  kind  enough  to  limit  their  presenta- 
tion and  to  agree  that  five  Governors 
could  sf)eak  for  all  the  Governors,  Gov- 
ernor McKeithen,  of  Louisiana.  Gover- 
nor Love,  of  Colorado,  and  the  others 
made  a  case  that  one  could  not  very  well 
quarrel  with.  They  were  supported  by  a 
great  many  other  witnesses  who  testified 
in  support  of  their  position, 

while  it  may  have  been  desirable  to 
accede  to  the  request  of  all  40  Governors 
who  wanted  to  be  heard,  we  believed 
that  to  have  heard  them  further  would 
have  served  no  purpose  because  the  case 
made  by  the  Governors  who  appeared 
before  us  was  most  compelling. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  hope  that  all  other  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  bill,  as  long  as  it 
is — and  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  re- 
view them  all — will  be  as  acceptable  as 
the  one  we  have  discussed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

AMENDMENT    NO,    287 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
in  a  few  moments  I  plan  to  call  up 
amendment  No.  287.  At  that  time  I  will 
ask  that  it  be  laid  down  and  made  the 
pending  busiiiess  for  tomorrow. 

Amendment  No.  287  would  eliminate 
the  surcharge  on  income  taxes  as  of 
December  31.  this  year. 

As  the  Senate  is  aware,  the  surtax  on 
income  taxes  was  put  into  effect  almost 
2  years  ago.  It  expired  automatically  on 
June  30.  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  reinstated  for  the  period  of  6 
months  beginning  July  1  through  De- 
cember 31.  this  year. 

The  proposal  contained  in  the  pend- 
ing legislation  would  continue  the  sur- 
tax at  a  5-percent  rate  until  July  1. 
1970. 

This  surtax  was  put  on  as  a  temporary 
tax.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  public  has 
lost  confidence  in  the  Government  be- 
cause the  leaders  of  the  Government  tell 
the  public  one  thing  and  then  proceed 
to  do  something  else. 

There  is  a  revenue  loss  Involved  in 
this  measure.  I  dislike  to  see  that  at  the 
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present  time.  However,  the  total  amount 
Involved  Is  only  $1,700,000,000. 

I  submit  that  amount  can  very  readily 
be  made  up  by  a  reduction  of  expenses. 

So,  what  we  are  faced  with,  as  I  see 
It.  is  the  determination  of  which  is  of 
the  greater  importance  now — restoring 
confidence  in  Government  by  keeping 
faith  with  the  people  and  eliminating  the 
so-called  temporary  tax  as  of  December 
31  this  year,  or  renewing  the  temporary 
tax  a  second  time. 

I  do  believe  that  if  the  tax  is  ag'ain  re- 
newed, as  proposed  in  the  pending  bill, 
it  will  then  become  a  permanent  tax. 

We  have  afready  heard  high  Grovern- 
ment  officials  say  that  the  surtax  should 
be  continued  beyond  the  expiration  date 
envisioned  in  the  pending  legislation  of 
July  1. 

The  surtax  which  was  put  on  almost  2 
years  ago,  and  which  automatically  ex- 
pired on  June  30  this  year,  already  has 
been  renewed  once.  It  is  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire on  December  31.  this  year.  However, 
under  the  pending  legislation  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  tax  will 
be  continued  for  an  additional  6  months, 
■or  ur»tH  July  I,  1970. 

-  If  that  is  done,  I  submit  that  it  will  no 
longer  be  a  temporary  tax  but  will  be- 
come a  permanent  tax. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  up  amendments 
No.  287  and  a*k  that  it  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business  when  the  Senate  convenes 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  407.  beginning  with  line  13,  of 
the  committee  amendment  strike  out  all 
through  line  12;  page  410 

On  page  410,  line  13.  strike  out  -702"  and 
insert   ■VOl". 

On  page  412.  line  15.  strike  out  -VOS"  and 
Insert  "TOa" 

On  page  432,  line  4,  strike  out  •■704"  and 
Insert  ■■703'. 

On  page  440.  line  21.  strike  out  ••705'  and 
Insert  •704". 

On  page  453^  line  6.  strike  out  •706"  and 
insert  '•705". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  expresses  great  con- 
cern about  the  surtax. 

Quite  honestly,  when  the  surtax  was 
extended  recently,  almost  6  months  ago, 
at  the  request  of  the  Policy  Committee, 
it  was  pursuant  to  an  agreement  to  bring 
the  tax  reform  bill  to  the  Senate. 

I  think  the  extension  of  the  10-percent 
surtax  would  have  been  open  to  very  se- 
rious question. 

The  point  is  repeatedly  made  that  the 
reason  for  the  surtax  is  twofold.  First, 
they  say  that  it  is  needed  to  help  fight 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore a  war  tax.  There  is  no  question  atxjut 
the  fact  that  that  is  its  purpose.  Second, 
they  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  fight  in- 
flation. 

We  then  hear  the  classic  19th-century 
economists  come  up  with  their  philoso- 
phy about  overheating  the  economy.  I 
have  asked  at  the  Finance  Committee 
meetings  every  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration, including  the  quadriad — the  wit- 
nesses from  the  Federal  Treasury,  the 
Economic  Advisers,  the  Budget  Directors, 


and    the    Federal    Reserve — where    the 
economy  is  overheated. 

They  repeatedly  say  that  the  economy 
is  overheated  in  all  sectors.  I  ask.  them  to 
name  one  part  of  the  economy  that  is 
overheated.  I  ask  them  whether  automo- 
bile production  or  sales  is  a  problem. 

I  think  that  anyone  who  listens  to  the 
television  in  Washington  these  days  can 
hear  advertisements  from  the  large  auto- 
mobile sales  people  in  Washington,  D.C. 
We  hear  them  advertise  a  1970  model 
automobile  at  $100  less  than  the  dealer's 
cost.  They  will  show  us  the  dealer's  in- 
voiced price. 

Refrigerators  can  be  purchased  all  over 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
refrigerators  or  of  television  sets. 

The  television  sets  are  available  in 
black  and  white,  color,  21 -inch  diagonal, 
.some  with  good  color.  There  is  no  short- 
age of  television  sets. 

We  do  not  have  an  overheated  econ- 
omy in  the  United  States  today.  We  have 
an  overheated  price  structure.  But  at  the 
present  time  there  is  not  one  industrial 
factor  in  the  economy  in  which  there  is 
a  shortage  of  supplies. 

This  situation  goes  back  basically  to 
1965  when,  either  through  inadvertence 
or  intention,  the  country  was  not  alerted 
to  the  fact  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  was 
costing  an  amount  of  money  much  higher 
than  the  estimates  being  provided  by  the 
administration — the  Pentagon,  the 
Treasury,  and  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  fact  is  that  when  the  budget  fig- 
ures for  fiscal  1966  were  presented,  they 
were  presented  as  costing  the  United 
States  at  that  time  $10.3  billion.  Some 
studies  made  at  that  time,  which  were 
reported  in  some  documentation 
throughout  the  United  States,  revealed 
that  there  was  a  gross  underestimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

At  that  time  I  asked  former  Secretary 
Fowler  whether  more  nearly  the  correct 
cost  of  the  war  was  approximately  $20 
billion.  He  asserted  at  that  time  that  it 
was  not  so.  However,  when  the  actual  ac- 
counting was  done  1  year  later,  it  dem- 
onstrated that  the  actual  cost  of  the 
war  in  that  fiscal  year  was  $19.8  billion, 
some  $200  million  short  of  $20  billion. 

The  whole  series  of  events  which  grew 
out  of  that  beginning  kept  on  ending  up 
in  more  and  more  austerity  in  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  affairs  of  the  United 
States.  Contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
the  individuals  who  were  making  these 
recommendations,  contrary  to  their  in- 
terpretation and  contrary  to  the  facts, 
the  cost  of  living  has  sharply  continued 
to  increase  since  these  restrictive  meas- 
ures In  the  fiscal  and  monetary  structure 
have  been  taken. 

The  cost  of  living  has  increased  at  a 
faster  itite  every  time  we  have  gone 
into  a  stricter  type  of  tight  money  policy, 
high  tax  policy,  resulting  in  higher  In- 
terest rates.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
no  relief  in  sight. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  take  the  surtax, 
which  the  Senator  from  Virgina  said 
should  be  ended  on  December  31,  and  look 
at  what  happened,  we  will  find  that  the 
cost  of  living  began  to  increase  more 
sharply  after  the  surtax  was  put  on  than 
it  had  at  any  time  prior  to  that;  and  it 
has  constantly  accelerated,  almost  month 


by  month,  except  for  last  month,  evei 
since  that  time. 

If  we  are  going  to  take  the  amount  of 
revenue,  even  with  the  surtax,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  whether  or  not  there 
actually  has  been  an  increase  or  a  de- 
crease in  revenue  as  a  result  of  these  ac- 
tivities, because  industrial  production  has 
gone  from  roughly  97  percent  down  to  its 
present  level  of  84  percent.  Here,  again, 
it  demonstrates  that  we  do  not  have  an 
overheated  economy. 

In  addition,  the  surtax  is  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  basic  idea  of  progres- 
sivity  m  our  income  tax  structure.  It  us 
a  regressive  form  of  taxation,  because  it 
applies  equally  to  poor  and  rich,  and 
without  any  consideration  whatever  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  graduated  income 
tax  structure  which  has  been  the  basis 
of  our  system  ever  since  we  have  had  this 
system,  beginning  in  1913. 

What  we  see  here,  really,  is  an  attempt 
to  apply  some  rather  out-of-date,  out- 
moded economic  theories  to  pay  for  a  war 
which,  frankly,  at  this  moment  would  be 
better  paid  for,  under  these  clrcimi- 
stances,  by  an  expanded  rather  than  a 
regressive  form  of  tax  structure  and 
monetary  policy. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that  the 
administration  has  indicate  its  inten- 
tion to  continue  to  bring  about  the  worst 
of  both  worlds — that  is,  a  continued  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  a  continued 
decrease  in  the  production  in  the  United 
States,  a  continued  increase  in  unem- 
ployment, a  continued  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  purchasing  power  of  the  aver- 
age American. 

I  certainly  think  this  measure  is  one 
which  should  be  taken  up  and  not  passed 
over  lightly,  and  I  am  looking  forward 
to  continuing  tomorrow  when  the  Senate 
resumes  consideration  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  for  his 
strong  support  of  this  amendment. 

I  intended  to  mention  a  few  moments 
ago — it  escaped  my  mind — that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Didiana  made  a  valiant  fight 
on  behalf  of  such  a  proposal  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  the  vote  was  very 
close — it  was  9  to  7,  as  I  recall — by 
which  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  was 
defeated.  The  closeness  of  that  vote  in- 
dicates to  me  that  there  is  considerable 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  representatives 
of  the  American  people  that  the  time  has 
come  to  eliminate  this  so-called  tem- 
porary tax.  I  believe  very  strongly  that 
unless  we  do  eliminate  this  tax  as  of 
the  end  of  this  year,  it  is  very  likely  to 
come  into  the  status  of  the  excise  taxes 
we  have  been  renewing  year  after  year, 
which  likewise,  when  enacted,  were  billed 
as  temporary  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  change  the  tech- 
nical language  of  my  proposal  to  coin- 
cide with  the  new  bill  that  was  laid  before 
the  Senate  today.  When  the  amendment 
was  drawn,  it  applied  to  different  page 

numbers.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  amend- 
ments are  considered,  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
ilie  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his  fine 
words. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  committee  we 
did  have  a  very  close  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment as  it  was  submitted  at  that  time. 
As  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  indi- 
cated, it  was  7  to  9.  I  think  the  very  im- 
portance of  this  circumstance  should  be 
debated  at  length. 

I  would  hope  that  the  efforts  made  on 
behalf  of  those  people  who  are  in  favor 
of  the  surtax  would  present  some  eco- 
nomic justification  or  some  evidence  that 
what  they  have  proposed  here  is  some- 
thing other  than  truth  by  assertion.  In 
otlier  words,  the  classic  approach  to  the 
matter  of  the  surtax  is  very  simple.  Y6u 
have  inflation ;  everyone  admits  you  have 
inflation;  you  need  to  cure  Inflation; 
everj'one  knows  you  need  to  cure  in- 
flation; the  way  to  cure  inflation  is  to 
put  on  a  surtax.  They  can  make  that 
conclusion  without  any  facts  whatever, 
never  attempting  to  justify  it. 

If  you  ask  them  for  an  explanation,  al- 
ways there  is  the  terminology  which  Is  so 
sweet  and  simple,  and  that  is  that  you 
have  an  overheated  economy.  But  they 
never  talk  about  why  the  economy  is 
overheated.  Frankly,  some  things  are  in 
short  supply.  One  of  them  is  skilled  labor. 
You  do  not  increase  skilled  labor  by  un- 
employment. You  do  not  increase  skilled 
labor  by  shortening  the  workweek.  That 
does  not  increase  skilled  labor. 

I  would  hope  the  Labor  Department 
would  submit  some  evidence  to  some  of 
their  people  who  are  interested  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  surtax.  I  hope  the  Labor 
Department  would  demonstrate  how  they 


can  cure  the  shortage  of  skilled  labor 
by  increasing  imemployment  or  shorten- 
ing the  workweek. 

William  McChesney  Martin  is  due  to 
retire  on  December  31.  It  has  been  a  long- 
held  theory  of  his  that  you  can  Increase 
the  revenue  when  you  cut  back  on  cor- 
porate profits.  The  corporate  profit 
structure  is  down.  It  Is  there.  One  of  the 
elements  in  the  coriwrate  structure  fac- 
tor is  that  the  5-p)ercent  surtax  has  been 
a  factor.  Along  with  their  misguided 
theory,  they  have  the  negative  reserves 
in  monetary  policy,  which  began  the  last 
week  of  March  of  1965.  It  was  the  first 
time,  from  1961  to  1965,  they  placed  the 
monetary  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  into  a  negative  position. 

All  during  that  time,  from  1961  to 
1965,  we  had  a  continued  increase  in 
productivity  In  America.  We  had  a  rela- 
tively stable  cost  of  living.  We  had  a 
continuation  of  the  employment  factors. 
Then  they  made  the  decision  at  that 
time  to  come  up  with  this  stricture  of 
the  economy,  this  austerity  doctrine, 
and  said  that  they  had  to  go  to  a  nega- 
tive system.  As  I  understand,  that  nega 
tive  reserve  last  week  reached  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1  billion. 

All  this  does,  basically,  is  to  provide, 
in  a  country  with  an  increase  in  popula- 
tion, hopefully,  that  an  increase  in  Its 
oversdl  economic  structure  would  be  pro- 
vided with  additional  fimds  to  meet  that 
obligation.  That  is  another  part  of  it. 
The  net  result  is  that  the  interest  rates 
started  to  go  up  immediately.  I  do  not 
think  they  have  hit  their  peak,  in  spite 
of  what  some  people  have  said  to  the 
contrary.  I  think  they  are  still  going  to 
go  up. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  increase 
in  interest  rates  in  the  United  States  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half  has  exceeded 
the  increase  in  any   South   American 


country.  The  Increaise  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half  has  exceeded  the  increase  in 
any  South  American  country.  We  used  to 
laugh  at  them  when  they  had  skyrocket- 
ing interest  rates  and  a  high  cost  of 
living. 

It  is  important  that  we  have  some- 
thing other  than  the  outworn  phrases 
relating  to  an  overheated  economy.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  tomorrow  to  see 
if  we  cannot  have  some  facts  and  figures, 
something  other  than  the  worn  out  ex- 
pressions. If  we  do  not  do  so,  we  will 
have  a  situation  such  as  Socrates  de- 
scribed about  taking  two  statements 
which  are  untrue  and  drawing  false  con- 
clusions from  them. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  In 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjourrunent  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  5 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
November  25,  1969,  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  24,  1969: 

U.S.   Marshal 
Emmett  E.  Shelby,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  (ReapfKJlntment.) 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Anthony  D.  Marshall,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Axnbassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Malagasy  Republic. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  who  Tvould  love  life  and  see  good 
days,  let  him  turn  away  tram  evil  and  do 
riaht:  let  him  seek  peace  and  pursue  it. — 
I  Peter  3:  10,11. 

O  God,  creator  and  sustainer  of  the 
universe  and  of  this  planet  we  call  the 
earth,  we  Thy  children,  created  In  Thine 
own  image,  turn  to  Thee  seeking 
strength  for  these  hom-s,  guidance  for 
our  undertakings,  and  good  will  for  our 
relationship  with  other  people. 

We  are  burdened  by  the  distressing 
difficulties  of  our  day  and  by  the  per- 
iilexing  problems  that  permeate  our  per- 
.-istent  piu-suit  of  peace.  Particularly  do 
..c  pi"ay  for  those  who.  meeting  in  Pin- 
land,  are  seeking  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  for  those  who,  meeting 
m  Prance,  are  searching  for  an  honor- 
able end  to  war.  May  real  success  crown 
ihese  genuine  endeavors. 

Grant  wisdom  to  us  and  to  all  who  are 
responsible  for  our  Nation's  welfare.  May 
CXV 2236— Part  26 


peace  come  to  our  world  with  justice  and 
freedom  for  all. 
In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  November  20,  1969,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title : 

H.R.  7491.  An  act  to  clarify  the  llablUty  of 
national  banks  for  certain  taxes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  7491)  entitled  "An  act  to 
clarify  the  liability  of  national  banks  for 
certain  taxes,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 


of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
Mr.  Tower  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  11702)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
improve  and  extend  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  assistance  to  medical  libraries  and 
related  instrumentalities,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Yarborough,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Prouty,  and  Mr.  Saxbe  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 
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3.  1170  An  act  to  authorize  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  make  special  studies,  to  pro- 
vide services,  and  to  engage  In  Joint  project*, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1421.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Legal  Aid  Act: 

S.  2602.  An  dct  entitled  "The  District  of 
Columbia  PubUc  Defender  Act  of  1969" : 

S.  Con.  Res  44.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  printing  of  manuscript  entitled 
"Separation  of  Powers  and  the  Independent 
Agencies  Cases  and  Selected  Readings."  as  a 
Senate  document;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  46  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  report  entitled 
"Handbook  for  Small  Business"  as  a  Senate 
document. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
November  21.   1969 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
VS.  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  on 
November  20.  1969,  the  Clerk  received  from 
the  Sftoretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  fol- 
lowing-message : 

That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13018)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Respectfully  yours. 

W.  Pat  Jennings.  Clerk. 
Bv  W  Raymond  Colley 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT 
JOHN  P.  KENNEDY 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. > 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  death,  through  assassination,  of 
our  late  Chief  Executive,  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  took  place  6  years  ago  last 
Saturday.  On  the  anniversary  of  this 
tragic  event,  it  is  well  for  the  House  to 
pause  and  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  late  beloved  President. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
during  his  all  too  brief  period  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  President  Ken- 
nedy had  evidenced  in  an  outstanding 
manner  his  dedication  to  public  service, 
his  extraordinary  ability,  his  idealism 
and  vision,  and  so  important  in  public 
life — his  courage.  President  Kennedy 
gave  to  our  counti-y  forward-looking 
leadership  on  the  domestic  level,  and  in 
the  foreign  affairs  field  he  gave  to  the 
world  a  leadership  of  vision  and  of  firm- 
ness. This  forward-looking  leadership 
both  on  the  domestic  and  foreign  level, 
and  his  trasic  death,  will  always  be 
remembered  by  future  generations  of 
Americans,  as  well  as  by  future  genera- 
tions in  other  countries  throughout  the 
world.  The  rich  qualities  possessed  by 
John  F,  Kennedy  will  always  be  an  in- 
spiration for  this  and  future  generations 
to  follow. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GETRALD  R.  FORD.  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  Speaker  yielding  to  me 
on  this  occasion. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  know  the  late  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy as  a  Member  of  the  House,  and  I 
knew  him  when  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  and  while  he  was  President. 

It  was  also,  unfortunately,  a  respon- 
sibility of  mine  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Commission  which  had  to  investigate 
the  clrcumsunces  surrounding  his  tragic 
assassination. 

I  just  wish  to  state  for  the  Record  that 
the  public  life  of  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
a  great  inspiration  to  all  Americans  and 
to  all  mankind. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  made  by  my  distin- 
guished friend. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  re- 
member, as  though  it  were  yesterday, 
the  sad  news  which  flashed  across  the 
Nation  upon  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kermedy.  The  world  was  in  shock 
over  the  loss  of  this  brilliant  young  Chief 
Executive  and  great  American. 

I  came  to  the  Congress  on  January  3, 
1947.  President  Kennedy,  then  Con- 
gressman Kennedy,  came  here  on  the 
same  day,  as  did  now  President  Nixon. 

I  learned  to  love  and  respect  this 
young  man,  who  was  the  youngest  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  80th  Congress. 

Of  course,  the  great  contributions  of 
John  F.  Kennedy,  who  later  served  in 
the  Senate,  were  not  in  the  Congress  but 
in  the  White  House.  It  was  President 
Kennedy  who  launched  the  programs  of 
the  1960's  which  meant  so  much  to  the 
development  of  the  Nation  and  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  American  dream.  It 
was  he  who  first  made  the  decision  that 
by  1970  we  would  see  Americans  on  the 
moon.  It  was  he  who  made  the  decisions 
that  we  would  get  America  moving  again. 
Certainly  he  launched  the  programs 
which  did  these  and  many  other  things, 
and  which  were  carried  forward  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  the  great  Congresses 
which  served  with  him. 

I  thank  the  Speaker  for  yielding  to  me. 
•  Mr.   ALBERT  asked   and   was  given 
pel-mission    to    revise    and    extend    his 
remarks.  > 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
our  late  beloved  President. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Slack  I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


to,   and   are   suffering   from   traditional 
Republican  economic  policy. 

Just  the  other  day  the  most  recent 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  cost-of-living 
figures  were  released.  Prices  are  increas- 
ing at  a  5.6-percent  annual  rate.  Cur- 
rently it  takes  $130  to  purchase  the  same 
amount  of  goods  and  services  as  could 
be  purchased  for  $100  in  1957. 

The  Republican  economic  policy  pro- 
gram may  be  working  as  they  view  it.  but 
in  my  view  it  is  abominable  policy  be- 
cause, as  in  traditional  Republican  terms, 
this  policy  falls  exclusively  on  the  work- 
mg  man,  the  farmer,  and  those  less 
privileged  members  of  our  society,  in- 
cluding the  aged  and  the  unemployed 

Along  with  these  continuing  rising 
prices,  we  find  that  the  workweek  for 
American  labor  has  declined  by  1  per- 
cent, and  real  buying  power  for  worker.'; 
in  October  has  also  declined  by  a  like 
amount.  Although  there  was  an  increase 
of  1  percent  in  real  wages,  it  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  a  fall  in  the  work- 
w'eek. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  would  think  our 
friends  in  the  Republican  Party  have 
learned  their  lesson  from  the  previou.« 
few  times  they  have  occupied  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Federal  Grovemment. 
I  believe  this  policy  heralds  the  end  oi 
the  current  short  span  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  office. 

For  the  workingman  and  the  American 
people  at  large,  this  is  certainly  no  time 
for  jubilation.  Rather,  it  is  a  time  for 
sad  reflecting  and  a  prayer  that  the  Re- 
publicans will  come  to  their  senses  and 
not  use  their  traditional  economic  poli- 
cies to  subject  the  working  people  of  our 
country  to  an  economic  depression  while 
prices  continued  to  increase. 


PRICES     UP.    WAGES    DOWN— TRA- 
DITIONAL REPUBLICAN  ECONOM- 
IC POLICY 
I  Mr.   ALBERT   asked   and   was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.  > 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 

the  American  people  have  been  subjected 
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POPULARITY  OF  PRESIDENT  NIXON 

I  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ' 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  have  been  interested  in  the  comments 
of  my  friend  from  Oklahoma,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  think  that 
the  best  response,  however,  is  to  cite 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  November 
24,  1969,  the  headline  of  which  says 
■Nixon  Support  Soars  to  68  Percent." 
This  indicates  that  between  October  and 
November  of  1969  the  popularity  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  according  to  the  Gallup 
poll,  increased  from  56  to  68  percent.  The 
record  clearly  shows  that  the  Presidents 
personal  popularity  and  the  success  of 
his  programs  has  increased  according  to 
this  poll. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 


."ibbltt 

Flowers 

Morton 

Addabbo 

Flynt 

Mess 

Alexander 

Ford. 

Murphy,  NY 

Anderson. 

William  D. 

Nix 

Calll 

Fulton.  Tenn 

O  Neal.  Ga 

Ai'.derbon. 

Gallatiher 

Ottlager 

Tenn 

Gaydos 

Patman 

Aimunzlo 

Gehys 

Hickle 

Ashley 

Glalmo 

Poage 

I  airett 

Goldwater 

Powell 

Belcher 

Gray 

Price.  Tex. 

Bell,  Calif, 

Green.  Pa 

Puclnskl 

Elpvill 

Grlffln 

Purcell 

Blaiiton 

Gubser 

Flandall 

Blatnlk 

Gude 

Relfel 

B(  llin« 

Hagan 

Roberts 

Brademas 

Halpern 

Rostenkowskl 

Brock 

Hamilton 

Roudebush 

Broomfield 

Haiuia 

St  Germain 

Brown.  Calif 

Hansen,  Wash 

St  Onge 

Briiwn.  Mich 

Harrington 

Sandman 

B  irranan 

Hebert 

Scherle 

Ca  bel  1 

Kenderscn 

Scheuer 

Caiull 

Howard 

Shipley 

Carey 

Huncate 

Slkes 

Ct'ller 

Jacobs 

Smith.  Iowa 

Chappell 

Jones.  Ala 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Chisholm 

Jones.  N  C 

Snyder 

Clark 

Knit; 

Staggers 

Clay 

Krwan 

Stel'.er.  Wl>; 

Cnnte 

Kluczynskl 

Stokes 

C.  rbett 

Kiivkendall 

Stuckey 

Corman 

Kyi 

Symington 

(■.'Wi;er 

landrum 

Taft 

Cramer 

LeKnett 

Teague.  Tex. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Lennr)n 

Thompson.  N  J 

Davis.  Ga. 

Lipscomb 

Udall 

Dawson 

Lona.  La. 

Utt 

Dent 

Lowensteln 

Waggonner 

Diu'zs 

Lukens 

Watklns 

D.-rn 

McCarthy 

Weicker 

Eckhardt 

McCloskey 

Whallev 

Edwards,  La. 

MacGregor 

Whltehurst 

Eilberg 

Mallliard 

Wrleht 

Esch 

Mann 

Yates 

Evms,  Tenn. 

Mlkva 

^lon 

Fascell 

Mills 

Zwach 

Fish 

Mlzell 

held    before   the    subcommittee   of    the  in  the   House   as  in  Committee  of  the 

House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  dealing  Whole. 

with   inter-American   relations;    is   this  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

correct?  None  of  the  hearings  have  al-  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 

ready  been  held?  Carolina? 

Mr.   MORGAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   if   the  parliamentary  inquiry 

gentleman  will  yield,  hearings  were  set  j^^    GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  292 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DISCHARGING  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  FROM  FUR- 
THER CONSIDERATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN BILLS  AND  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND  REREFERRAL  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  Senate 
bill  iS.  740)  to  establish  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Span- 
ij-h-Speaking  People,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  following  House  bills  and 
executive  communications  to  establish 
the  Interagency  Committee  on  Mex- 
ican-American Affairs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  H.R.  5854,  H.R.  7759,  H.R. 
8416,  H.R.  8587.  H.R.  8948.  H.R.  9330. 
HR.  9273,  H.R.  9437,  H.R.  9570,  H.R. 
9949.  H.R.  10055.  H.R.  10298,  H.R  11479, 
H  R.  12184,  and  Executive  Communica- 
tions 305  and  828,  and  that  said  bills 
and  executive  communications  be  re- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


up  on  these  bills. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  none  were  ever  held? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  right. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPRESENTATIVES  VANIK  AND 
MILLER  OF  CALIFORNIA  TO  CO- 
HOST  POSTSPLASHDOWN  PRE- 
THANKSGIVING  TRIBUTE  TO 
APOLLO  12  ASTRONAUTS 

I  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  announce  to  the 
House  that  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
California,  Congressman  George  P.  Mil- 
ler, and  I  will  cohost  a  postsplashdown 
pre-Thanksgiving  luncheon  tribute  to 
our  Apollo  12  astronauts  in  honor  of  the 
second  successful  American  limar  land- 
ing. The  date  will  be  November  25.  1969, 
and  the  menu  will  be  similar  to  that 
which  awaits  the  Apollo  12  crew  in  the 
Lunar  Receiving  Laboratory  of  the  NASA 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  near  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  It  is  a  matter  of  particular  pride 
to  me  that  most  of  the  menu  for  the  19- 
day  quarantine  of  the  astronauts  will  be 
provided  by  the  Litton  Industries' 
Stouffer  Foods  Division  of  Cleveland  and 
Solon.  Ohio.  The  Stouffer  Foods  Division 
is  making  this  special  luncheon  possible. 

When  NASA  Manned  Spacecraft  Cen- 
ter was  selecting  the  quarantine  foods, 
Stouffer's  was  picked  for  either  meeting 
or  surpassing  the  rigid  specifications, 
and  the  astronauts  themselves  partici- 
pated in  the  taste  tests — and  approved. 

Stouffer  Foods  has  come  a  long  way 
from  its  first  neighborhood  restaurants 
in  Cleveland  to  this  magnificent  space 
venture. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Tliis  is  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  'Mr. 
McMillan  ) .  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


the  right  to  object,  and  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  is  the  bill  being  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  has  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
mv  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S    2056 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  a7id  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  11- 
1701  of  title  11  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  •Any  judge  who  elected  lo 
bring  himself  within  the  purview  of  ihis 
subsection  and  who  after  making  .such  elec- 
tion is  unmarried  and  ha.s  no  dependent 
child  may  elect — 

■  (A)  to  terminate  the  deductions  and 
withholdings  from  his  salary  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  and  any  in- 
stallment payments  elected  to  be  made  un- 
der paragraph    i3i    of   this  subsection,   and 

■(B)  to  have  amounts  credited  to  his  in- 
dividual account  under  this  subsecticn,  to 
the  date  of  his  election  under  this  sentence, 
returned  to  him,  together  with  Interest  at 
4  per  centum  per  annum  to  December  31, 
1947.  and  3  per  centum  per  annum  therealter 
compounded  annually  to  December  31.  1956. 
Any  election  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the 
Commissioner  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
time  as  he  shall  prescribe." 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  S. 
2056,  is  to  relieve  a  hardship  situation 
which  may  arise  imder  the  provisions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Judges  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1964  which  relate  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  survivorship  annuities. 
Prior  to  the  enactment  of  that  act,  judges 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  courts  having 
only  local  jurisdiction  were  subject  to 
the  retirement  provisions  of  the  act  of 
April  1,  1942 — 56  Stat.  197 — under  the 
terms  of  which  no  provision  was  made 
for  payroll  reductions  or  contributions  to 
any  retirement  fund. 

The  Judges  Retirement  Act  of  1964 — 
89  Stat.  810:  D.C.  Code,  title  11,  sec. 
1701 — amended  the  existing  retirement 
provisions  to  require  that  contributions 


AMENDING  SURVIVOR  ANNUITY 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  JUDGES'  RETIREMENT 
ACT  OF  1964 

Mr    MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District     be  made  by  any  judge  retiring  under  it 

and  also  provided  for  the  establishing  of 
survivorship  annuities  at  the  option  of 
the  individual  judge. 

Judges  who  were  serving  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Retirement  Act  of 
1964.  could  elect  to  continue  imder  the 


of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (S.  2056) 
to  amend  title  11  of  the  District  of  Co- 

_ lumbia  Code  to  permit  unmarried  judges 

The^s'pEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  of  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
fhe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  who  have  no  dependent  children  to  ter- 
P°nnsvlvania  minate  their  payments  for  survivors  an-  ^      »v, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  nuity  and  to  receive  a  refund  of  amounts  old  retirement  system  or  come  iinder^^^^^ 
the  riEht  to  object  none  of  these  biUs  paid  for  such  annuity,  and  ask  unani-  provisions  of  the  new  act.  In  the  latter 
commutes   the  basis  for  me  hearings     mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  considered     case,  the  election  to  secure  coverage  un- 
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der  the  new  law  required  the  purchase  of 
retirement  credits  for  past  service,  with 
interest  at  specified  rates  to  the  date  of 
the  election  and  agreement  to  payroll 
deductions  for  contributions  for  the  re- 
mainder of  active  judicial  duty. 

However,  in  the  case  of  survivorship 
annuities,  if  a  Judge  desired  such  cover- 
age for  the  benefit  of  members  of  his 
family,  he  was  required  to  elect  to  come 
under  the  terms  of  the  Retirement  Act 
of  1964,  since  there  were  no  provisions 
regarding  such  annuities  in  the  previ- 
ous law. 

The  problem  to  which  the  language  of 
this  bill  is  directed  arises  out  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Judges  Retirement  Act 
of  1964  relating  to  survivor  annuities.  If 
a  judge  elect$  a  survivor  annuity  cover- 
age for  members  of  his  immediate  fam- 
ily, 3  percent  is  deducted  from  his  pay 
checks  and  placed  into  the  District  of 
Columbia  judicial  retirement  and  sur- 
vivors annuity  fund.  A  judge  must  have 
had  at  least  5  years  of  service  prior  to 
his  death  before  the  beneficiaries  become 
eligible  for  the  survivor  annuity  pay- 
-mente.- 

-  Under  the  act,  a  widow  or  a  dependent 
child  may  become  the  beneficiary  of  a 
survivor's  armuity.  A  '•widow"  is  defined 
as  the  surviving  wife  who  was  married  to 
the  judge  for  at  least  2  years  immediately 
preceding  his  death,  or  is  the  mother  of 
issue  bom  to  the  marriage  and  who  has 
not  remarried.  A  'dependent  child"  is 
defined  as  an  unmarried  child  under  18 
years  of  age  or  who  is  older  but  in- 
capable of  self-support  because  of  physi- 
cal or  mental  disability. 

HARDSHIP 

The  hardship  which  may  arise  under 
the  present  act  occurs  when  a  judge  has 
elected  to  provide  a  survivor's  annuity  for 
members  of  his  family  and  the  purpose 
of  such  an  annuity  falls  for  lack  of  any 
annuitant.  If  the  judge's  wife  predeceases 
him  and  he  does  not  remarry  and  any 
children  are  no  longer  dependent  or  there 
was  no  issue  bom  to  the  marriage,  then 
no  annuitant  exists. 

When  the  purpose  of  a  survivor's  an- 
nuity thus  falls,  existing  law  requires  that 
the  judge  continue  F>ayroll  deductions  for 
the  armuity  until  the  date  of  his  deatli 
or  retirement.  Present  law  does  not  per- 
mit the  termination  of  such  coverage. 
When  the  judge  is  deceased,  the  contri- 
butions, plus  interest,  in  the  survivor 
annuity  account  are  refunded  to  any 
beneficiary  designated  by  the  judge  or  to 
other  survivors  eligible  in  order  of  pri- 
ority established  in  the  Retirement  Act. 

It  is  our  committee's  judgment  that 
the  present  law  presents  a  substantial 
hardship  in  requiring  continued  contri- 
butions toward  a  survivor  annuity  when 
the  purpose  of  such  annuity  fails.  No 
justification  can  be  found  for  requiring 
continued  contributions  to  the  annuity 
fund  which  would  be  paid  out.  with  in- 
terest, to  nondependents  after  the  death 
of  the  judge. 

Yoiir  committee  likewise  finds  that 
there  is  no  justification,  if  contributions 
are  terminated,  for  the  continuation  of 
the  annuity  account  at  interest,  for  the 
benefit  of  nondependents  following  the 
death  of  the  Judge.  Your  committee  be- 
lieves that  it  is  only  fair  and  just  that 
where  the  conditions  described  in  this 


bill  are  met,  the  Judge  should  have  the 
privilege  of  discontinuing  the  contribu- 
tionis  and  of  withdrawing  the  acciunu- 
lated  funds  with  interest  as  provided 
herein. 

As  reported  and  recommended  by  our 
committee,  the  bill  S.  2056,  amends 
existing  law  to  permit  a  judge,  who 
has  elected  to  establish  a  survivor's  an- 
nuity for  his  wife  and  family  and  who 
thereafter  becomes  urmiarried  without 
any  dependent  child,  to  first  terminate 
deductions  from  his  salary  and  any 
installment  payments  he  may  have 
agreed  to  make;  and  second,  have  re- 
funded to  him  any  amounts,  including 
interest,  paid  either  in  lump  sum  or  in 
installment  payments  for  the  purchase 
of  retirement  credit  for  service  rendered 
prior  to  the  date  the  judge  elected  to 
establish  the  armuity  account,  plus  the 
amoimt  of  any  payments  credited  to  the 
account  after  that  date  to  the  date  the 
account  is  terminated. 

Our  committee  received  no  objections 

from   District   or   Federal   Oovemment 

agencies  regarding  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 

strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  one  or 
two  questions  concerning  the  bill.  The 
first  question  Is  as  follows: 

Is  this  a  special  fund  that  the  act  of 
1964  creates?  Do  all  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia judges  pay  into  a  retirement 
fund,  their  own  retirement  fund? 
Mr.  McMillan.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Then  if  this  action  is 
permitted  today  there  can  very  well  be 
some  unfunded  liability  with  regard  to 
this  fund.  Where  will  the  money  come 
from  to  be  refunded  to  this  judge,  this 
one  judge,  except  out  of  the  funds  that 
have  been  contributed  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  retirement  for  all  the 
judges? 

Mr.  McMillan,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  he  is  not  askmg  that  his  retirement 
fund  be  removed  or  discontinued;  only 
his  wife's.  He  is  paying  also  into  a  sep- 
arate fund  for  his  wife. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  he  is  requesting  that 
there  be  a  drawdouTi  on  the  fund  to  that 
extent.  My  concern  is  what  happens  to 
this  fund  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  indulged 
in  by  more  judges?  This  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  insurance  fund. 

Mr.  McMillan,  it  is  only  the  amount 
that  he  paid  in  with  interest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  may  be  so,  but 
Members  of  Congress  and  Federal  em- 
ployees pay  into  a  retirement  fund. 
Mr.  McMillan.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  no  such  draw- 
down as  this.  Members  of  Congress  and 
Fede'-al  employees  cannot  withdraw  or 
make  demand.s  upon  the  funds  in  this 
fashion. 

My  question  is  what  happens  to  this 
special  fund  for  the  retirement  of  Dis- 
trict judges  if  there  is  to  be  this  kind 
of  a  drawdown  on  it,  and  perhaps  addi- 
tional drawdowns? 

Mr.  McMillan,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  court  of  general  sessions  has 
a  different  survivors'  benefit  program. 
The  Federal  employees  do  not  F>ay  for 
their  survivors'  benefit  program,  as  the 
judges  do  in  this  court. 

Mr  GROSS.  Oh,  yes,  the  Federal  em- 


ployees do  pay;  they  pay  as  they  go.  The 
judges  of  the  District  court  are  paying 
in  at  the  rate  of  3  percent:  are  they  not ' 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes,  sir.  The  only 
time  a  judge,  as  I  understand,  can  col- 
lect his  suvivorship,  is  when  he  retires 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  if  the  gentleman  can 
clarify  the  situation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  main  difference  be- 
tween the  Judges'  program  and  that  of 
the  Federal  employees  is  that  while  the 
judges  are  on  active  duty  they  will  pay 
3  percent  additional  from  their  salary 
into  a  fund  for  their  survivor.  The  Fed- 
eral employees  do  not  do  that.  They  do 
take  a  reduction  of  the  annuity  after  re- 
tirement in  order  to  provide  survivors' 
annuity. 

Now  this  particular  judge  to  which 
you  are  referring  has  been  paid  back  3 
percent  of  his  back  pay  plus  interest 
into  this  fund  for  survivors'  benefits  for 
his  wife  while,  actually,  on  active  duty 
as  a  judge  and  this  is  what  he  is  asking 
to  be  refimded. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  do  these  judges  pay, 
as  a  total  percentage  into  their  retire- 
ment fund? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  They  pay 
nothing  into  the  fund  for  their  own  re- 
tirement. This  was  3  percent  extra  for 
the  benefit  of  his  survivors  and  he  has  to 
pay  it  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  time 
he  was  surviving  as  a  judge.  It  is  that 
simple. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  why  I  did  not 
understand  the  situation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  That  is 
POT*  rf^t 

Mr.  GROSS.  Therefore,  this  will  not 
then  impair  the  fund  of  the  District  court 
judges? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  That  is 

correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Federal  Government  might  be  called 
upon  to  make  up  any  deficit  in  the  fund'' 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  may  have  the  as- 
surance of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
that  this  will  not  result  now  or  in  the  fu- 
ture, no  matter  how  often  it  is  indulged 
in — will  not  result  in  any  demand  upon 
the  Federal  Treasury  for  funds  to  make 
up  any  deficit  in  the  District  judges  re- 
tirement system? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  That  is  the 
understanding  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  have  the  same  a.^- 
surance  from  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  i  Mr.  McMillan  »  ? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing: yes.  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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PROTECTIVE  EYE  DEVICES 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
to    the    gentleman    from    Texas 
Dowdy  i  to  call  up  the  next  bill. 


yield 

(Mr. 


Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  9528) 
to  require  students  and  teachers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  schools  to 
wear  protective  devices  for  their  eyes 
while  engaged  in  certain  activities  in 
those  schools,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
iMr.  Dowdy)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  9528 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  each 
student  and  teacher  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia public  schoolB  shall  wear.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
prescribe,  a  protective  device  for  his  eyes 
while  participating  in  any  of  the  following 
courses  offered  by  such  schools: 

( 1 )  Vocational  or  Industrial  shope  or 
liiboratorles   Involving   experience   with — 

(A)    hot  molten  metals, 
(  B)    milling,  sawing,  turning,  shaping,  cut- 
ting, or  stamping  of  any  solid  materials, 

(C)  heat  treatment,  tempering,  or  kiln 
firing  of  any  metal  or  other  material*, 

(D)  gas  or  electric  arc  welding,  or 

(E)  caustic  or  explosive  materials. 

(2)  Chemical  or  combined  chemical  physi- 
cal laboratories  Involving  caustic  or  explo- 
sive chemicals  or  hot  liquids  or  solids. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  furnish  such  a  device  to  each 
sTudent  and  teacher  participating  in  any 
such  course.  Such  a  device  may  be  furnished 
by  the  Board  at  cost  to  each  student  and 
teacher  who  participates  in  any  such  course. 
or  the  Board  may  furnish  such  device  free  of 
charge  to  each  student  and  teacher  but  only 
for  his  use  while  participating  in  any  such 
course. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and   insert  in   lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■That  each  student  and  teacher  in  an 
elementary  or  secondary  school,  institution 
1 4  higher  education,  or  other  educational 
institution  m  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
m  a  work  training  program  conducted  In 
!he  District  of  Columbia  shall  w«ar,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  District 
lit  Columbia  Council,  an  appropriate  pro- 
tective device  for  his  eyes  while  partici- 
latlng  in  or  observing  any  course  of  in- 
. -ruction  which  Is  offered  In  such  school, 
institution,  or  program  and  which  involves 
experience  with — 

■(1)  hot  molten  metals  or  other  molten 
materials. 

•(2)  grinding,  polishing,  mUUng,  sawing, 
•arnlng,  shaping,  cutting,  or  stamping  of 
iiiv  solid  materials, 

■•i3)  heat  treatment,  tempering,  or  kiln 
i.rlng  of  any  metal  or  other  material. 

■  (4)  gas  or  electric  arc  welding  or  any 
it  her  form  of  welding. 

"(5)    electromagnetic  or  particulate  radl- 

.ttion. 
•■(6)     any    caustic    or    explosive    material. 

iir 

"(7)  any  other  hazard  designated  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  by  regulation. 
.\ny  protective  device  required  to  be  worn 
by  this  section  shall  meet  such  design  stand- 
.ird  as  may  be  applicable  to  purchases  of 
.such  device  by  the  United  States. 

"Sec  2.  The  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil may  make  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 


"Sec.  3.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  July 
1,  1970,  except  that  before  such  date  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  may  make 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Act  to  take  effect  on  such  date." 

The  committee  amendment  wat 
agreed  to. 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BIIX 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bUl,  H.R.  9528,  is  to  require  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  observers  to  wear 
eye  protective  devices  while  participating 
in  or  observing  certain  courses  of  study 
or  types  of  training  in  public  or  private 
facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  bill  would  broaden  the  minimal 
precautions  now  provided  by  regulation 
so  as  to  require  the  wearing  of  protective 
devices  wherever  there  is  a  condition 
which  is  hazardous  to  the  eyes  in  con- 
nection with  educational  or  training 
programs. 

NEED    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

At  the  present  time  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  there  are  no  regulations  ap- 
plying generally  to  all  public  and  private 
educational  and  training  activities  and 
requiring  the  use  of  protective  eyewear 
where  hazardous  conditions  are  present. 
Such  regulations  as  do  exist  are  those 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  and 
are  applicable  only  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Private 
schools  and  public  and  private  educa- 
tional institutions  have  no  uniform  pol- 
icy relating  to  the  use  of  protective 
devices  to  prevent  injury  to  the  eyes. 

The  bill,  HJl.  9528,  as  amended  and 
reported  by  your  committee,  is  patterned 
after  the  model  school  eye  safety  law 
which  has  been  adopted  in  more  than 
30  states.  The  bUl  specifically  mentions 
the  types  of  programs  and  instructional 
activities  for  which  the  wearing  of  pro- 
tective devices  is  necessary  for  those  who 
are  participating  or  observing.  This  in- 
cludes in  general  those  activities  involv- 
ing caustic  chemical  or  hot  materials, 
those  processes  related  to  the  forming, 
shaping,  and  surfacing  of  solid  materials, 
processes  involving  electromagnetic  and 
particulate  radiation,  and  such  other 
hazards  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council. 

PROCUREMENT    STANDARDS 

Your  committee  is  concerned  that  the 
procurement  of  the  necessary  protective 
devices  imder  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation be  subject  to  specifications  which 
will  insure  good  quality,  durable  con- 
struction, and  which  will  meet  recognized 
safety  standards.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  use  stand- 
ards which  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  its  procurement  schedules  for 
protective  eyewear.  Thus,  whether  the 
District  government  uses  its  authority  to 
buy  under  Federal  schedule  or  issues  its 
own  procurement  advertisement,  the 
same  quaUty  and  safety  standards  would 
apply.  Private  facilities  also  would  use 
standards  equivalent  to  those  used  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Thirty-one  States  have  enacted  eye 
safety  laws  similar  to  the  reported,  bill. 
H.R.  9528:  1963,  Ohio;  1964,  Maryland- 
amended  1965 — Massachusetts:  1965. 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  CaUfomia,  Florida, 
Illinois,   Iowa,   New   Jersey.   Oklahoma, 


Permsylvanla,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and 
Utah;  1966,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Virginia;  1967. 
Connecticut,  Indiana,  Kansas.  Minne- 
sota— effective  January  1,  1968 — Ten- 
nessee, and  Wyoming;  1968,  Arizona, 
and  Louisiana;  1969,  Colorado,  North 
Carolina,  and  Washington  State. 

PTTBLIC    HEARINGS 

Public  hearings  were  conducted  by  our 
committee.  The  views  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Office  of  the  Corporation 
Counsel  and  testimony  was  received  from 
the  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  from  the  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Safety  Division  of  the  Minimiun  Wage 
and  Industrial  Safety  Board.  No  objec- 
tions were  expressed  to  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrassed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  require  students  and  teachers 
in  educational  institutions  and  work 
training  programs  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  wear  protective  devices  for 
their  eyes  while  participating  in  or  ob- 
serving certain  courses  of  instruction." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL  TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  call  up  the  bill  'H.R.  11193) 
to  authorize  a  Federal  contribution  for 
the  effectuation  of  a  transit  development 
program  for  the  National  Capital  region, 
and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965 
(79  Stat.  663)  and  Public  Law  89-774 
( 80  Stat.  1324) ,  and  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.   11193 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   m   Congress   assembled. 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1969". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
(a(  "Transit  Authority"  means  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 
established  by  title  III  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  transit  regulation  com- 
pact (80  Stat.  1324). 

(b)  "Adopted  Regional  System'  means 
that  system  described  in  the  Transit  Author- 
ity's report  entitled  "Adopted  Regional  Rapid 
Rail  Transit  Plan  and  Program.  March  1, 
1968  (Revised  February  7.  1969)  '.  as  the 
same  may  hereafter  be  altered,  revised,  or 
amended  in  accordance  with  Public  Law  89 
774  (80  Stat.  1324). 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    FEDERAL    CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  lor  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Adopted  Re- 
gional System,  which  System  supersedes  that 
heretofore  authorized  by  the  Congress  m  the 
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National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1968. 
as  amended,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Is  authorized  to  make  an- 
nual contributions  to  the  Transit  Authority 
under  this  section  In  amounts  sufficient  to 
finance  in  part  the  construction  of  the 
Adopted  Regional  System  by  the  Transit 
Authority:  Provided.  That  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  Federal  contributions  shall 
not  exceed  the  lower  amount  of  $1,047,044.- 
000.  or  two-thirds  of  the  net  project  coet 
of  the  Adopted  Regional  System  less  the 
$100,000,000  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
In  section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 8,  1965  (Public  Law  89-173;  79  Stat.  663) 

lb)  Such  F^ederiil  contributions  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  limitations  and  con- 
ditions. 

I  1  )  The  work  for  which  appropriations  are 
authorized  herein  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  89-774  and  shall  be 
carried  out  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  sched'iles  for  the  Adopted 
Regional  System 

(2)  The  aggregate  amount  of  such  Peders! 
contributions  on  or  prior  to  the  last  day  of 
any  given  fiscal  year  shall  be  matched  by  the 
local  participating  governmehvS  by  payment 
of  the  local  share  of  capltai  contributions 
required  for  the  period  ending  with  the  last 
day  of  such  year  in  a  total  amoimt  not  less 
-than  .»0  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
fedeaai  -contributions 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  Ui  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  not  Ui 
excefd  $1,047,044,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  Prortdrd.  That  the  apprci- 
prlatlons  authorized  herein  shall  be  m  addi- 
tion tz  the  appropriations  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 5(a)(1)  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1965   (79  Stat    665). 

CONSTRUCTION'     APPROVALS 

Sec  5  (a)  No  portion  of  any  rail  rapid 
transit  line  or  related  facility  authorized 
hereunder  shall  be  constructed  within  the 
United  Slates  Capitol  Grounds  except  upon 
aDpr<Jval  of  the  Commission  for  Extension  ot 
the  United  States  Capitol 

(bi  All  construction  pursn.int  to  this  Act 
In,  on.  under,  or  over  public  space  in  the 
Dlstric  of  Columbia  unJer  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall.  In  the  Interest  of  public  con- 
venience and  s;vfety.  be  performed  In  accord- 
ance with  schedules  agreed  upon  between 
the  Transit  Authority  and  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the  end  that 
such  ccnstruction  work  will  be  coordinated 
with  other  construction  work  In  such  public 
space,  and  the  Commissioner  shall  so  exercise 
hli  jurisdiction  and  control  over  such  public 
space  a.s  to  facilitate  the  Transit  .Atithonty's 
use  and  occupation  thereof  for  the  purposes 
of-  this  Act 

RE°AYM[.NT    FROM     EXIFSS     REVENVES 

Sec.  6  To  the  extent  that  revenues  or 
other  receipts  derived  frc.Ti  or  In  cmnection 
w'.th  the  ownership  or  operation  of  the 
Adopted  Regional  System  (other  thin  service 
pavments  unci?.-  tr.iiisit  service  agreements 
executed  between  the  Transit  Au.horitv  and 
Ux:al  pjlitlca:  subdivisions  the  pr  ceeds  of 
bonds  or  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness; 
and  capital  contributions  received  by  the 
Transit  .Authority  i  .  are  excess  to  the 
amounts  necessary  to  make  all  payments  and 
deposits,  including  debt  service,  operating 
and  maintenance  expenses,  and  deposits  in 
reserves,  required  or  permitted  by  the  terms 
of  any  contract  of  the  Tran.slt  .Authority  with 
or  for  the  benefit  of  holders  of  its  bonds, 
notes,  or  otheff  evidences  of  indebtedness 
Issued  for  uny  purpose  relating  to  the  transit 
system,  other  than  extensions  thereof,  two- 
thirds  of  such  e.xcess  revenues  shall,  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  Adopted  Regional 
System  (exclusive  of  extensions)  Is  first  put 
Into   substantlBllv   full    revenue   service,   be 


paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Slates 
as  miscellaneous  receipts 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  7  (a)  To  finance  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia share  of  the  cost  of  the  Adopted  Re- 
Rlonal  System,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  authorized  ^o  contract 
with  the  Transit  Authority  to  make  annual 
capltai  contributions  under  this  section  ag- 
gregating not  to  exceed  $216,500,000.  and 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  such  amounts  neceseary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

(b(  Section  9-220(bi  (3)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  is  amended  by  striking  the 
first  clause  of  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  '$216,500,000  of 
the  principal  amount  of  the  loans  authorized 
to  be  made  to  the  Commission  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  utilized  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1969:  Provided.  That  the  District 
of  Columbia  may  exceed  by  any  amount  not 
more  than  $i66.500.000,  the  limitation  on  the 
aggregate  indebtedness  established  pursuant 
to  this  Act:". 

(c)  The  appropriations  authorized  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  appropriations  authorized  on  be- 
half of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  section 
5(a)  (2)  of  the  National  Capital  Transporui- 
tion  Act  of  1965 

(di  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  further  authorized  to  contract 
with  the  Transit  Authority  for  the  .service  to 
!>e  provided  by  the  .Adopted  Regional  System 
and  to  pay  In  accord.mce  with  the  terms 
thereof  ^he  District  of  Columbia's  share  o: 
any  operating  deficiency  of  the  Adopted  Re- 
gional System. 

REPEAL     ANO    AMENDMENT    OF    EXISTING    LAWS 

Sec   8.  (ai  The  following  laws  are  repealed 
(11    The  Act  of  December  20.  1967  (Public 
Law  90-220;  81  Stat  670) 

(2)  Sections  :i.  4.  and  5ib)  of  the  Act  of 
September  8.  1965  (Public  Law  89-173:  79 
Stilt.  664-666) 

(3)  The  Act  ol  July  14.  1960  (Public  Law 
86-669:  74  Stat  537) 

(b)  Section  5iai  of  the  Act  of  September 
8.  1965  I  Public  L;iw  89-173:  79  Stat  665).  is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "authorized 
In  :e.tion  3  hereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  "of  the  Adopted  Re- 
gional System". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

".SHORT    TITLE 

■'Section  1  Tliat  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1969'. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  2   For  the  nurposes  of  this  Act  — 

"(1)  The  term  Adopted  Regional  System' 
means  that  system  described  In  the  Transit 
Authority's  report  entitled  Adopted  Re- 
gional Rapid  Rill  Transit  Plan  and  Program. 
March  1,  1968  (revised  February  7,  1969  i'.  as 
that  system  may  hereafter  be  altered,  re-.  Ised 
or  amended  In  accordance  with  the  Compact 

"(2)  The  term  'Compact'  means  the  Wash- 
ington Metroixjlitan  Area  Transit  Authontv 
Compact   (Public  Law  89-774;   80  Stat     1324  i 

"i3i  The  term  Transit  Authority'  means 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority  established  under  article  III  ol  the 
Compact, 

"AUTHORIZATION      OF      FEDERAL      CONTRIBUTIONS 

"Sec  3.  (a)  To  provide  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  Adopted  Regional  System, 
which  system  supersedes  that  heretofore 
authorized  by  the  Congress  m  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965  i  Public 
Law  89-173;  79  Stat  663).  the  Secretary  ol 
Transportation  is  authorized  to  make  annual 


contributions  to  the  Transit  Authority  m 
amounts  sufficient  to  finance  in  part  tlic 
cost  of  the  Adopted  Regional  System:  excpp' 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  Federal  c^m- 
trlbutlons  for  the  Adopted  Regional  System 
Including  the  $100,000,000  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Capltai  Transportation  Act  of  196.=i 
shall  not  exceed  the  lower  amount  of  $1,147  - 
044.000  or  two-thirds  of  the  net  project  cos- 
of  the  Adopted  Regional  System 

"(b)  Federal  contributions  for  the  Adopted 
Regional  System  shall  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing limitations  and  conditions: 

"(1)  The  work  for  which  contributions  are 
authorized  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Compact  and  shall  be  carried  out  s\ib- 
stantlally  In  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
schedules  for  the  Adopted  Regional  System 

"(2)  The  aggregate  amount  of  such  Fed- 
eral contributions  on  or  prior  to  the  las' 
day  of  any  given  fiscal  year  shall  be  matchetl 
by  the  local  participating  governments  by 
payment  of  the  local  share  of  capltai  con- 
tributions required  for  the  period  ending 
with  the  last  day  of  such  year  In  a  total 
amount  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  such  Federal  contributions 

"(C)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  approprlaterl 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  wlthoir 
fiscal  year  limitation,  not  to  exceed  $1,047  - 
044.000  to  carry  out  the  ptirposes  of  this  sec- 
tion The  appropriations  authorized  by  thU 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  ap- 
propriations authorized  by  .section  5(a)  (li 
of  the  National  Capital  Transportation  Ac* 
of  1965. 

"AUTHORlZATIf)N    OF   DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

"Sec  4  (a)  To  provide  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia share  of  the  cost  of  the  Adopted  Re- 
gional System,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  authorized  to  contract 
with  the  Transit  Authority  to  make  an- 
ntial  capital  contributions  aggregating  no* 
to  exceed  $216,500,000.  To  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  there  is  authorized  xo 
be  appropriated  out  of  the  general  fund  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  not  to  exceed  $166,500,000. 

"ibi  The  last  ?enten"e  of  paragraph  i3i  "I 
sub-er'tlon  (bi  of  tbe  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  June  6.  1958  (DC  Code.  Fee  9-220 
(hii3i  Is  .imended  bv  strlklnt^  ovit  '*50.- 
000.000  of  the  prlnrlpal  amount  of  the  loan? 
authorize^!  ra  he  made  to  the  r  mnv''-M^*i"r- 
under  this  subsertinn  shall  be  ut Hired  t^ 
c  irrv  out  the  :iurp;)-es  of  'he  Natiin  1  Capi- 
tal Transport  it  Ion  Act  of  1965  (DC  Code 
sees  1  1404.  1-1421—1-1426);  and'  and  In- 
serllns  In  Men  thereof  '$216,500,000  of  the 
principal  amount  of  the  loans  aiifhorlzefl 
to  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  utilized  to  make  the  con- 
tributions authorized  by  section  4  of  the 
Nation ->!  Capital  Transport itl on  Act  of  1969 
To  such  extent,  not  exceeding  $166,500,000. 
as  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  m  iv  exceed  the  limitation 
on  vggresate  indebtedness  established  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  ' 

"(c)  The  apnroprlatlons  authorized  bv  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  .section  -hall  be  In  ad- 
dition fD  the  appr-^prlatlons  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  District  of  Cilumbia  bv  sec- 
tion 5iaii2i  of  the  National  C.iplt.il  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1965 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  fui-ther  authorized  t  )  contract 
with  the  Transit  Authority  and  to  pty  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  'hereof  for  the 
service  to  be  proxided  tn  the  District  of  Ct- 
Uimbl.i  by  the  Adopted  Regional  System. 

"CONSTRUCTION    APPROVALS 

"Sec  5(a)  No  portion  of  the  Adopted  Re- 
gional System  shall  be  constructed  within 
the  United  Sttaes  Capitol  Grounds  except 
upon  approval  of  the  Commiaslon  for  Ex- 
tentlon  of  the  United  States  Capitol. 
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"(b)  Construction  of  the  Adopted  Regional 
System  in.  on.  under,  or  over  public  space 
111  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall,  in  the  interest  of  public 
convenience  and  safety,  be  performed  In  ac- 
cordance with  schedules  agreed  upon  between 
the  Transit  Authority  and  the  Commissioner. 
to  the  end  that  such  construction  work  will 
l)e  coordinated  with  other  construction  work 
in  such  public  space;  and  the  Commissioner 
.-hall  so  exercise  his  jurisdiction  and  control 
over  such  public  space  as  to  facilitate  the 
Transit  Authority's  use  and  occupation 
thereof  for  construction  of  the  Adopted  Re- 
gional System. 

"REPAYMENT    FROM    EXCESS    REVENUES 

"Sec  6.  To  the  extent  that  revenues  or 
other  receipts  derived  from  or  In  connection 
with  the  ownership  or  operation  of  the  Adopt- 
ed Regional  System  (other  than  service  pay- 
ments under  transit  service  agreements  exe- 
cuted between  the  Transit  Authority  and 
local  political  subdivisions,  the  proceeds  of 
bonds  or  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
i:ssued  by  the  Transit  Authority,  and  capltai 
contributions  received  by  the  Transit  Au- 
thority) are  exce-ss  to  the  amounts  necessary 
to  make  all  payments,  including  debt  .serv- 
ice, operating  and  maintenance  expenses. 
.iiid  deposits  in  reserves  required  or  per- 
mitted by  the  terms  ol  any  contract  of  the 
Transit  Authoritly  with  or  for  the  benefit  of 
uolder,'^  of  its  bonds,  notes,  or  other  evidences 
)f  indebtedness  issued  for  any  purpose  re- 
lating to  the  Adopted  Regional  System,  other 
:han  extensions  thereof,  two-thirds  of  such 
fxcess  revenues  shall,  at  the  end  of  each 
nscal  year,  beginning;  with  the  fiscal  year  In 
'A'hlch'the  Adopted  Regional  System  (exclu- 
sive of  extensions)  is  first  put  into  substan- 
tiallv  full  revenue  .service,  to  be  paid  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts 

"STUDY    OF   DULLLS   AIRPORT   EXTENSION 

"Sec  7,  (ai  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion IS  authorized  to  contract  with  the  Trans- 
it Authoritv  tor  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  feasibility,  including  preliminary  engi- 
neering, of  extending  a  transit  line  in  the 
median  of  the  Dulles  Airport  Road  from  the 
viclnitv  of  Virginia  Route  7  on  the  1-66 
Route  of  the  Adopted  Regional  System  to  the 
Dulles  International  Airport. 

"(b)  The  study  to  be  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  subsection  lai  of  this  section  shall 
be  completed  within  six  months  after  exe- 
cution of  the  contract  authorized  therein  at 
a  cost  not  in  excess  of  $150,000;  and  there 
IS  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed $150,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

•  REPEAL     AND     AMENDMENT     OF     EXISTING     LAWS 

"Sec  8.  lai  The  following  provisions  of 
law  are  repealed : 

•"(1)  The  National  Capltai  Transportation 
Act  of  1960  (Public  Law  86-669;  74  Stat. 
537). 

••(2)  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  National 
Capital  Transporttaion  Act  of  1965  (Public 
Law  89-173;  79  Stat  664-665) . 

"(b)  Section  5(ai  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "authorized  in  section  3  hereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"of  the  Adopted  Regional  System  (as  de- 
fined in  section  2(1)  of  the  National  Capltai 
Tr..nsportation  Act  of  1969) '." 

Mr.  FUQUA  'during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Sj-veaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  the  further  readins  of 
the  committee  amendment  and  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKETR.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
stfltp  it 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  will  not  preclude  the 
offering  of  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, will  it? 

The  SPEAKER.  No.  it  will  not. 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  be- 
half of  legislation  that  has  been  in- 
troduced by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  was  recently  reported 
unanimously  by  the  committee — a  bill 
which  makes  it  possible  to  realize  the 
long-sought  objective  of  a  rapid  rail 
transit  system  for  the  National  Capital 
area;  a  bill  which  will  provide  to  the 
Nation's  Capital — the  one  major  Capltai 
in  all  the  world  which  lacks  such  a  sys- 
tem—a  modem,  high-speed,  transit 
faciUty. 

This  great  bipartisan  objective,  long 
sought  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  has  occupied  its  attention  for  the 
greater  pai-t  of  two  decades.  In  1952  the 
Congress  enacted  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Act  and  directed  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  the  movement  of  goods 
and  people  in  the  region.  Ever  since,  the 
Congress  has  repeatedly  demonstrated 
its  leadership  and  concern  in  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  Congressional  policy  was 
clearly  enunciated  at  the  time  it  enacted 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act 
of  1960.  On  that  occasion  it  was  stated 
that  an  improved  transportation  system 
was  es.spntial — 

To  the  continued  and  effective  func- 
tions of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States : 

For  the  welfare  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

For  the  orderly  growth,  planning  and 
development  of  the  National  Capital 
region:  and 

For  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Similarly,  four  Presidents  have  sup- 
ported the  rapid  transit  goal.  Most 
recently.  President  Nixon,  in  his  message 
of  April  28.  1969.  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  urged  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation  we  consider  today,  legislation 
to  authorize  a  regional  transit  system 
for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Subsequently,  the  full  membership  of 
the  District  Committee  of  the  other  body 
introduced  S.  2185,  a  companion  bill  to 
the  one  I  support  here  today.  That  bill 
received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  July  8. 

So  it  can  be  seen  that  a  long  bipartisan 
congressional-executive  effort  has  stead- 
ily moved  forward  the  cause  of  rapid 
transit  for  the  National  Capital  region. 
In  fact  .some  22  separate,  significant  con- 
grei-sional  acts  have  furthered  progress 
toward  our  goal.  And  where  do  we  stand 

today? 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  in  response 
to  congressional  guidance  when  it  ap- 
proved the  development  of  an  Interstate 
Com-jact  Agency,  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  has 
developed  a  truly  regional  transit  sys- 
tem and  a  financial  plan  in  its  support. 


So.  it  is  no  longer  necessarj-  to  think 
of  rapid  transit  as  a  promise  for  the 
distant  future.  Because  of  the  congres- 
sional foresight  I  have  described,  we  can 
assure  the  success  of  this  great  enter- 
prise through  our  action  here  today.  We 
have  reached  the  threshold  of  realiza- 
tion. 

Using  funds  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Act  oi 
1965.  the  Authority  is  ready  to  begin 
construction  of  the  basic  system,  the  cen- 
tral distributor  in  the  District.  Ground- 
breaking on  this  portion  of  the  system 
IS  scheduled  for  December  9.  This  will  be 
a  great  day  for  the  National  Capital 
region  and  a  day  of  proud  realization  for 
the  Congress. 

And  so  today  is  the  day  which  can 
assure  the  fruition  of  the  visionary  hopes 
of  the  Congress,  four  Presidents,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  eight  jurisdictions  mak- 
ing up  this  great  National  Capital  area, 
for  the  building  of  a  rapid  transit  system 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  am  asking  today,  that  this  body  afflrm 
its  desire  once  again,  that  the  rapid  rail 
transit  program  move  a  giant  step  for- 
ward. To  this  end.  I  have,  together  with 
my  colleagues  of  the  District  Committee, 
introduced  legislation  essential  to  the 
funding  of  this  program. 

Ever>'  Member.  I  am  sure,  is  painfully 
aware  of  the  increasing  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  growth  of  our  population 
and  resulting  traffic  congestion  with  its 
toll  in  wasted  money,  time,  health,  and 
tempers. 

What  we  are  pror>osing  here  today  is 
that  this  body  once  again  reaffirm  its 
determination  that  this,  our  National 
Capital  shall  set  a  good  example  for  the 
Nation  to  follow.  With  this  legislation 
we  begin  to  untangle  the  transportation 
mess  that  this  Federal  City  is  now  suf- 
fering. 

This  legislation,  except  for  several 
technical  amendments,  is  identical  to 
that  of  the  companion  measure  approved 
bv  the  Senate  on  July  8.  The  principal 
aspects  of  this  transit  bill  are  as  follows: 
Consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  financial  plan  provides  that  the 
system  be  financed  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent  through  system  revenues 
and  local  financial  participation.  It  is 
thus  composed  of  three  elements. 

Of  the  S2.5  billion  required  for  the 
construction  of  the  97-mile  transit  sjr-s- 
tem.  the  first  element  pro\'ides  that  $835 
million  be  financed  through  the  sale  of 
revenue  supported  bonds.  Financial  ad- 
visers and  technical  advisers  of  national 
prominence  have  assured  our  committee 
that  revenues  in  excess  of  operating  re- 
quirements will  be  available  to  under- 
write a  bond  issue  for  this  magnitude. 

Second,  the  plan  provides  that  $573.5 
million  must  be  provided  by  the  eight 
participating  local  governments.  Last 
year  citizens  of  the  region,  voting  in  ref- 
erendum, approved  by  margins  ranging 
upward  of  2  to  1  the  issuance  of  bonds 
bv  their  governments.  They  strongly 
demonstrated  their  willingness  to  fulfUl 
their  obligation  to  pay  for  one-third  of 
the  net  project  cost. 

Third,  the  plan  recommends  that  be- 
cause of  the  great  Federal  interests  in 
the  National  Capital  the  Federal  Gov- 
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grants 

grants 

tunds 

{56.800 

$28,400 

J85.200 

126,112 

63,056 

189.168 

180,688 

90,344 

401.032 

188,011 

94.005 

412,016 

174.321 

87, 161 

386, 482 

131.181 

65,590 

321,771 

90,360 

45,180 

260,540 

68,024 

34,012 

227.036 

90,059 

45.029 

210.  088 

41,488 

20, 745 

62, 233 

1,147,044 

573.  522 

2.  5SS.  566 

ernxnent    provide    the    remaining    two-  Washington  metropolitan  area  transit  authority- 

thlrdfl  of  the  net  project  cost.  This  for-  schedule  of  capital  contributions 

mula  was  established  by  the  Congress  |in  thousands) 

for  allocating  Federal  grants  to  other     

cities 'for  transit  improvements.  Revenue 

I  might  add  for  the  total  project  cost  Fiscal  year        bonds 

of  $2.5  billion,  the  amount  of  $1,408  bU- 

lion  will  be  local  contribution,  and  the     i 

amount  of  $1,147  billion  will  be  Federal     \ jno  ooo 

contribution,  or  approximately  a  ratio  4;"ir.'-"!/    i3o!ooo 

of  55-to-45  representing  the  local-to-     5 125000 

Federal  support.  t"'.'.'.'.'...   125; 000 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  8.'."..'.".";;    'Is'SSo 

provide  for  a  Federal  contribution  to-  16". "V.'";.. 

ward  the  regional  rapid  transit  system.       ^— ^ 

It    authorizes    capital     grants    to     the  '"'^^        ^^■'*^ 

Authority,  subject  to  subsequent  appro-  

priatlons  by  the  Congress,  over  the  pe-  The  legislation  would  require  approval 

rlod  of  construction.   The   total   grant  of  the  Commission  for  Ebctension  of  the 

including  the  $100  million  now  author-  U.S.  Capitol  of  any  transit  facilities  to  be 

Ized  would  be  limited  to  an  aggregate  of  constructed    within     the    U.S.    Capitol 

not  to  exceed  $1,147,000,000.  Grounds,  and  provides  that  construction 

A  second  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  work,  to  be  performed  in  the  public  space 

to  authorize  the  District  of  Colmnbia,  as  i"  the  District  of  Columbia  be  scheduled 

a  compact  signatory,  to  enter  into  a  con-  and  coordinated  with  other  construction 

tract  for  payment  of  annual  contribu-  worlc  in  such  public  space  in  the  interest 

ttons  on  the  same  basis  as  is  required  of  of  public  convenience  and  safety, 

the  other  seven  compact  participants.  The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 

"this  piifpose.  as  provided  in  section  7,  tleman  from  Florida  has  expired, 

would  authorize  Treasury  borrowing  by  *By   unanimous   consent,   Mr.   Fuqua 

the  District  of  Columbia.  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 

A  third  purpose,  is  to  assure  that  each  minutes. ) 
of  the  participating  local  governments  ^^r.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
will  meet  Its  obligations.  The  bUl  will  tleman  yield? 

require   that   the   Federal   contribution  ^^^   PUQDA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

during  any  given  year  be  matched  on  a  from  Missouri, 

two-thirds  Federal,  one-third  local  basis.  '^^-  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 

The  financial  plan  in  support  of  the  ^he  lucid  explwiation  by  the  gentleman 
system  projects  that  over  the  50-year  ^ ■"O'"  ^^onda  of  this  bUl  by  title  and  the 
life-span  of  the  revenue  bonds  excess  amounts  involved.  As  I  understand  it  we 
revenues  of  nearly  $1  billion  wiU  be  gen-  ^\  ^^^  Congress  are  wearing  two  hats 
erated.  Section  6  provides  that  these  when  we  consider  this  bUl  First  we  con- 
earnings  are  to  be  returned  to  the  Federal  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Federal  authorization  for 
Government  and  the  local  participating  ^^^  transportation  authority  and  also 
governments  in  the  same  proportions  as  "^^  ^it  as  a  coiuicil  as  we  so  often  sit,  for 
the  capital  contributions  were  origlnaUy  '^e  District  of  Columbia  m  authorizmg 
shared  their   participation,   mcluding  so   much 

Finally,  section  5  of  the  bill  creates  the  °"\°^  '^^  ^^^^^*^  taxpayers-^moneys  for 

requirement  for  approval  of  the  Com-  ^^?J  "^^^^^^  ^^^\}^  ^^'^^  '°"^V 

mission  for  Extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  ?^^-  ^?J^^rJ^^.f  ""^71^"  ^  *=^T,"^- 

for    any    construction    within    the    U.S.  Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  beUeve 

Capitol    Grounds.    That    section    would  '^^   total    project   over   the   long-term 

also    require    that    construction    work  Penod  of  it^  construction  and  usefulness 

within  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  *'"  ""iTT^^^^''""^^/^  *^.^  ^^^°  \. 
transit  system  be  coordinated  with  Mr.  FUQUA.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
other  construction  work  in  public  space,  man  that  this  consideration  was  very 
TV*,.  a,^»i,o.^  «„>  Ki„f;  •  .  .  much  m  the  nunds  of  the  committee 
a  n^P.?^M.  «„^  .  h  /  T'^'f  ^  f  When  it  considered  this  bill.  In  the  pro- 
fnf  Mpr.  l^fh^^a^T'^""^^'^^"  Jections  of  the  cost  they  determined  by 
n^fr  r^Ji.f^fl  ^^  '^  °^  °"'"  ^K**'°"'  "^f  the  finest  engineering  expertise  in  the 

?^vprnmpnt^  h.,n.  Jn  L"!f''^"f'^.K^  country  What  the  total  cost  would  be 

Government  is  being  slowed  down  to  the  ,.„  K..n^  *»,;,,  c„o*»^  f^^r.,, 

crawl  of  overburdened   traffic   arteries.  ^  ^^  l^  ^^^^^  ^f"^^ '         ,        „ 

But.  the  means  to  keep  our  Capital  City  ^^"  ^^^7  ^^^^  a  10-percent  contin- 

alive.  alert,  and  useful  is  In  our  hands  ^fncy  fee  for  items  they  were  unaware 

today-yours  and  mine-we  must  not  faU  2^  ^^i^^  ""?^'  **r^'°Pi?  construction 

our  Federal  City.  We  must,  today   pro-  ^  addition  they  have  added  a  5  percent 

vide  the  transit  program  that  will  help  compounded  annually  increased-cost-of- 

us  to  grow  without  strangling  our  own  ^°"^lT^'°."   escalaUon.  So,   witJi   that 

growth.  I  urge  you.  right  now.  in  the  in-  l^^^^  ^°'\-  ^^f"  we  arrive  at  the  $2.5 

terests  of  preserving  our  Nation's  Capi-  ^^^^^°^  total  cost  figure.  So  this  has  been 

tal.  topassHR   11193  taken  mto  consideration. 

Our  committee  contemplates  that  the  ,J^J-  ^^- 1'^^  ^^^  ^  the  gentleman 

appropriations   authorized   by   this   bill  ^^f  specifications  on  that  basis  prob- 

n.-^,,i^  >,<.  ,v,„^„  ..,..-  »v,                  t      J-  ably  will  get  more  contracts  let  and  more 

would  be  made  over  the  course  of  a  dec-  construction    started    in    the    future.    I 

ade  and.  as  projected,  would  not  exceed  compliment  him  on  that.  Certainly  we 

$57  million  the  first  year  or  $127  million  need  some  enhancement  of  our  trans- 

the  second  year.  Appropriations  in  no  one  portation.  if  we  continue  to  pile  top  on 

year  would  exceed  $188  million,  as  indi-  top  of  the  Federal  administration  func- 

cated  in  the  following  schedule  of  capi-  tions  in  the  federal  system,  rather  than 

tal  contributions:  dispersing    central    government    as    we 


should  have  learned  during  World  War 

n. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mi. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  With  respect  to  the  com- 
ment by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  MissoLiri.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  money  we  are  talking  about,  the 
District  of  Columbia's  share,  does  not 
comprise  Federal  dollars,  but  Is  merel.v 
an  authorization  for  borrowing  author- 
ity which  will  be  repaid  by  locally  raised 
revenues,  not  by  Federal  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  With  respect  to  the  bonds 
which  are  going  to  be  issued,  who  is  going 
to  issue  the  bonds  we  are  talking  about? 
Will  they  be  Issued  by  the  compact? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  Au- 
thority will  issue  the  bonds. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Are  they  contemplated  to 
be  taxable  or  tax-free  bonds? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  They  will 
be  tax-exempt  bonds. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11193 

First  I  should  like  to  express  the  ap- 
preciation of  all  the  people  in  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Washington  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  "Mr. 
FVqua)  for  his  leadership  and  his  hard 
work  in  putting  this  legislation  together 
and  having  it  approved  by  the  committee 
so  that  we  can  consider  it  here  on  the 
floor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  have 
before  us  seeks  to  solve  one  of  the  most 
serious  metropolitan  area  problems  with 
which  we  are  confronted.  I  am  referring 
to  the  problem  of  the  movement  of  peo- 
ple and  goods,  of  transportation  in  the 
entire  region.  I  am  not  ignoring  other  ma- 
jor urban  problems  with  which  we  are 
confronted,  such  as  housing,  education, 
welfare,  and  recreation,  but  this  is  the 
only  problem  which  must  be  solved  from 
a  metropolitan  standpoint,  an  area 
standpoint,  because  we  just  cannot  pro- 
vide a  transit  system  or  highway  system 
and  stop  at  the  boundary  lines  of  any 
political  subdivision.  However,  we  can 
possibly  solve  most  of  these  other  prob- 
lems within  the  separate  political  subdi- 
vision themselves. 

Compounding  this  problem  is  the  con- 
stant growth  of  population  here  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  a  population  explo- 
sion, soaring  from  2  million  people  in 
1960  to  an  estimated  3' 2  million  people 
in  1980.  and  to  an  estimated  5  million 
people  by  the  year  2000.  I  believe  the 
actual  figure  will  exceed  even  that  esti- 
mate. 

There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  automobiles,  and  in  the  number 
of  automobiles  per  person  or  per  family. 
There  are  more  than  800,000  automobiles 
in  the  area  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
number  is  increasing  all  the  time,  as  the 
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people  are  demanding  more  comfort, 
more  convenience,  and  more  economy.  If 
this  trend  continues,  we  wUl  face  the 
necessity  of  a  roadbuilding  program 
that  will  create  a  sea  of  concrete  in  this 
area,  unless  a  better  solution  is  found — or 
the  movement  of  traffic  must  surely 
strangulate. 

More  and  more  resistance  is  develop- 
ing to  the  construction  of  new  highways 
and  freeways.  As  an  example,  there  was 
the  recent  delay  in  the  construction  of 
the  needed  District  of  Columbia  freeway 
system  and  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  be- 
cause the  people  in  the  area  Just  do  not 
want  more  of  their  property  taken  away. 
Unless  we  do  something  to  solve  that 
problem,  no  adequate  and  orderly  means 
for  the  movement  of  traffic  will  be 
possible. 

I  wish  to  express  my  strongest  support 
for  the  enactment  of  H.R.  11193,  which 
will  authorize  the  financing  of  the  rapid 
rail  transit  system  for  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  The  construction  of 
this  system  is  long  overdue,  and  I  pre- 
dict that  the  need  will  become  critical 
within  a  very  few  years. 

The  principal  provisions  of  H.R.  11193 
are  as  follows : 

First.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  annual  contri- 
butions to  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  to  finance  the 
Federal  Government's  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  adopted  regional  system.  These 
contributions  shall  not  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  $1,147,044,000  or  two-thirds  of 
the  net  project  cost,  whichever  is  the 
lower  amount.  These  Federal  contribu- 
tions are  to  be  matched  by  the  local 
participating  governments  in  total 
amounts  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
Federal  share. 

Second.  Authorizes  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  make  an- 
nual contributions  to  finance  the  Dis- 
trict government's  share  of  the  cost,  not 
to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $216,500,000. 
Third.  Provides  that  two-thirds  of  any 
excess  revenues  accruing  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  system,  after  such  sunounts 
as  are  paid  for  debt  service  and  operating 
and  maintenance  costs,  shall  be  put  into 
the  U.S.  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Fourth.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  contract  with  the 
transit  authority  for  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  extending  a 
rapid  rail  transit  line  to  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport.  The  cost  of  this  study 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  not  to 
exceed  $150,000,  and  the  study  is  to  be 
completed  within  a  period  of  6  months. 
Efforts  to  provide  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem for  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  go  back  over  a  period  of  17  years  to 
1952.  when  the  Congress  enacted  a  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Act  authorizing 
studies  of  transportation  on  a  regional 
basis.  In  1954,  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  joined  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  a  commission  to  study  pas- 
senger carrier  facilities  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area.  The  Congress  then  fimded  a 
$500,000  mass  transportation  survey, 
the  results  of  which  were  published  in 
1959  as  the  Mass  Transportation  Survey, 
Report,  concluding  that  while  an  ex- 
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panded  system  of  freeways  and  express- 
ways was  needed  to  handle  existing  and 
future  motor  traffic  in  the  region,  high- 
ways alone  could  not  solve  the  area's 
eventual  traffic  problems.  The  study  con- 
cluded that  a  jjipld  transit  regional  sys- 
tem would  become  a  necessity  by  the  year 
1980. 

The  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1960  authorized  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  negotiate  a  compswit 
which  would  establish  an  interstate 
agency,  which  would  provide  adequate 
and  necessary  transit  facilities  for  the 
National  Capital  region.  Also,  this  act 
created  the  National  Cs^ital  Transporta- 
tion Agency,  to  be  responsible  for  the 
planning  and  development  of  such  a  re- 
gional transit  system,  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  appropriate  regional 
agency  by  the  interstate  compact.  An 
original  budget  of  $250,000  for  the  NCTA 
was  approved  by  the  Congress  in  Sep- 
tember of  1960. 

In  November  of  1962,  the  NCTA  com- 
pleted plans  for  a  transit  development 
program  comprising  some  83  miles  of  re- 
gional rapid  rail  transit,  including  65 
stations,  estimated  to  cost  $782,800,000. 
This  program  was  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress in  May  of  1963,  but  even  though  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colmnbia  approved  and  reported  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  considerably  modified  and 
less  costly  version  of  this  plan,  this  bill 
was  recommitted  to  the  committee.  The 
reason  for  this  rejection  appeared  to  be 
too  high  a  degree  of  financial  responsi- 
bility which  that  bill  would  have  placed 
upon  the  Federal  Government — a  fault 
which  we  feel  has  been  remedied  in  H.R. 
11193. 

In  1965,  the  National  Transportation 
Act  of  1965  authorized  the  NCTA  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  development  of  a  25 -mile 
basic  rapid  transit  system  to  be  located 
principally  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $431  million. 
This  act  also  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $100  million  of  Federal  funds  and 
$50  million  of  District  of  Columbia  funds 
toward  the  cost  of  providing  this  facility. 
The  remaining  $281  million  was  to  be 
raised  through  the  sale  of  taxable  bonds 
to  be  repaid  out  of  the  system,  but  un- 
derwritten as  to  principal  and  interest  by 
the  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia 
governments  in  this  same  two-thirds  to 
one-third  ratio. 

Under  the  authority  granted  by  this 
act,  the  NCTA  then  devoted  itself  to 
developing  a  plan  for  these  25  miles  of 
rapid  transit  routes  which  now  comprise 
the  heart  of  the  present  adopted  regional 
system. 

Meanwhile,  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  in  the  National  Transportation 
Act  of  1960,  referred  to  above,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Commission- 
ers proceeded  to  enact  the  compact  which 
created  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority.  The  creation  of 
this  Authority  was  approved  by  Congress 
in  Public  Law  89-774,  enacted  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1966,  which  transferred  to  the 
WMATA  all  the  functions  and  duties  of 
the  NCTA.  The  actual  transfer  of  this 
responsibility  for  transit  development 
took  place  in  October  1967. 


Thus  the  NCTA  passed  out  of  existence 
after  7  years  of  invaluable  pioneering 
service  which  provided  the  foundation 
upwn  which  an  adequate  rapid  transit 
system  will  be  developed  by  its  successor, 
the  WMATA.  for  the  entire  National 
Capital  region. 

On  December  20.  1967.  legislation  was 
enacted  amending  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1965  with  respect 
to  the  location  of  certain  of  the  subway 
routes  authorized. 

Subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Transportation  Act  of  1965.  the 
Congress  has  appropriated  some  $67.5 
million  of  the  $150  million  authorized  in 
that  act,  to  be  used  for  planning  and 
design  of  the  system. 

As  a  result,  the  WMATA,  after  detaUed 
planning,  engineering  studies,  and  co- 
ordination with  Federal,  regional,  and 
local  agencies  throughout  the  area,  and 
after  holding  extensive  public  hearings, 
on  March  1,  1968,  adopted  a  regional 
rapid  rail  transit  plan  and  program  for 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area, 
which  includes  as  its  heart  the  system 
authorized  essentially  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1965.  Some  technical  revisions 
of  this  plan,  involving  the  relocation  of 
a  few  stations  in  the  proposed  system, 
were  adopted  by  the  Authority  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1969. 

The  initial  responsibilities  assigned  by 
the  Congress  to  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority  have 
been  fulfilled  with  the  approval  of  this 
plsm  for  the  Metro  system,  also  known 
as  the  adopted  regional  system,  which 
is  the  subject  of  H.R.  11193.  The  system 
consists  of  97.7  miles  of  rapid  rail  service 
covering  the  Nation's  Capital  and  its  im- 
mediate environs.  The  remaining  fvmds 
from  the  $150  million  authorization  pro- 
vided in  the  National  Transportation  Act 
of  1965,  which  w^ill  be  used  for  initial 
phases  of  construction  of  the  system,  are 
pending  in  appropriation  legislation  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  It  is  estimated  that  rapid 
rail  transit  service  will  begin  within  3 
years  after  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion, and  that  the  presently  authorized 
25-mile  heart  of  the  system  will  be  in 
full  operation  some  2  years  thereafter.  If 
prompt  action  is  taken  on  the  pending 
legislation  authorizing  the  full  financing 
plan,  the  entire  system  can  be  in  full 
operation  by  late  1979  or  early  1980. 

The  full  adopted  regional  system  will 
include  37.7  miles  of  service  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  29.9  miles  in  Mary- 
land, and  30.1  miles  in  Virginia.  The  sys- 
tem will  have  86  stations:  44  in  the  Dis- 
trict, 22  in  Maryland,  and  20  in  Virginia. 
Fifty-three  of  these  stations  will  be  in 
subway,  and  the  remaining  33  will  be  at 
surface  or  aerial  structures. 

ForlF-seven  miles  of  the  system, 
mostly  in  the  highly  develc^ed  portion 
of  the  area,  will  be  constructed  below 
surface.  Forty-two  miles  will  be  on  the 
surface,  utilizing  wherever  feasible  exist- 
ing rights-of-way  along  established  rail 
lines  or  in  the  median  strips  of  divided 
highways.  The  remaining  8  miles  will  be 
on  aerial  structures,  mostly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  grade  separations. 

Facilities  for  parking  30.000  automo- 
biles will  be  provided  at  37  stations.  This 
will  Include  spaces  for  5.000  vehicles  In 
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the  District,  11.000  in  Virginia,  and  14,000 
in  Maryland. 

Air-conditioned  trains  will  run. every 
2  minutes  on  the  main  lines  during  peak 
hours,  and  a  total  of  658  vehicles  will  be 
required  for  full  operation  of  the  system. 
The  cars  will  have  a  passenger  capacity 
of  175  persons,  with  seats  for  81  and  am- 
ple room  for  94  standees.  Except  for  rush 
hours,  of  course,  there  will  be  sufficient 
seating  for  all  passengers. 

The  adopted  regional  system  will  be 
coordinated  with  bus  and  automobile  fa- 
cilities to  serve  communities  for  some 
miles  on  both  sides  of  the  rapid  rail  lines. 
Feeder  buses  with  frequent  service  and 
special  dropoff  lanes  will  make  it  con- 
venient for  a  majority  of  the  system's 
riders  to  use  the  combined  system. 

It  is  predicted  that  the  population  of 
the  metropolitan  area  will  increase  from 
2  million  in  1960  to  some  3.5  million  by 
1980.  and  to  4.2  million  by  1990.  Mjst 
of  this  growth,  of  course,  will  be  in  the 
suburbs. 

Employment  in  the  area  will  increase 
from  1  million  in  1965  to  1.4  million  in 
1975,  and  to  19  million  by  1990.  Em- 
ploymrent  in  the  system's  downtown  area 
will  lTirrea.se  from  273.000  in  1965  to 
343,000  in  1975.  and  to  more  than  500.000 
in  1990. 

It  is  estimated  further  that  the  pei- 
centage  of  persons  using  public  trans- 
portation to  downtown  Washuipton  in 
peak  hours  will  increa.se  from  some  40 
percent  m  1955  to  60  percent  of  a  much 
larger  population  when  the  new  transit 
system  begins  operation.  This  estimate 
is  based  on  the  experience  in  other  cities 
which  have  cun-structed  rapid  rail  tran- 
sit systems. 

Thus,  total  ridership  for  the  adopted 
regional  system  for  the  year  1990  is  es- 
timated at  some  292,610,000.  and  the 
total  transit  trips  for  the  year  1990.  in- 
cluding trips  by  bus  only,  are  estimated 
at  some  348.830.000. 

It  is  planned  that  the  fares  will  range 
from  30  cents  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia portion  of  the  system  to  a  maximum 
of  70  cents  m  the  outermost  parts  of  the 
system.  This  fare  schedule  is  comparable 
to  the  presently  existing  .schedule  of  bus 
fares. 

The  'WMATA  anticipates  that  opera- 
tion of  the  system  will  be  conducted  by 
private  enterprise  under  contract.  Con- 
sidering all  cost-of-operation  factors, 
total  operating  expenses  are  projected  at 
approximately  $38.7  million  by  1990,  in- 
cluding depreciation. 

Total  box  fare  revenue  for  the  year 
1990  is  estimated  at  $124.2  million.  An- 
ticipated allocation  to  Uie  private  bus 
companies  for  their  share  of  bus-rail 
joint  fares  is  projected  at  $37.9  million, 
leaving  a  net  fare  box  revenue  of  $86.3 
million. 

In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  reve- 
nue accruing  from  parking,  conce.ssion 
leases,  and  similar  sources  will  amount 
to  some  SJ.l  million,  for  an  adjusted 
gross  revenue  ot  S89.4  million. 

Thus,  it  is  estimated  that  operating 
and  maintenance  expenses  of  $32  mil- 
lion, plus  allowance  of  86. 7  million  for 
depreciation,  will  project  a  net  annual 
revenue  of  S50.7  million. 
The  cost  of  tiie  complete  adopted  re- 


gional system  is  estimated  at  $2,494.6 
million.  Net  interest  during  the  period 
of  construction  will  amount  to  some  S60  9 
million,  increasing  the  total  project  cost 
to  $2,555.5  million,  or  in  round  figures 
S2.5  bUlion. 

The  Authority's  financial  program  es- 
timates that  approximately  one-third  of 
the  total  project  capital  costs  can  be 
financed  through  system  revenues.  To 
this  end.  the  WMATA's  financial  con- 
sultants anticipate  that  net  revenues  of 
the  system  will  support  Issuance  of  reve- 
nue bonds  during  the  construction  pe- 
riod amounting  to  $835  million.  These 
revenue  bonds  issued  by  the  Authority 
will  have  a  maturity  of  less  than  50  years 
and  will  be  secured  by  a  pledge  of  the 
gi-oss  revenues  of  the  system.  These  tax- 
exempt  revenue  bonds,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  have  an  average  interest  rate  of  5 
percent,  will  have  a  coverage  factor  of 
1.2  times  net  revenue  before  deprecia- 
tion. A  sinking  fund  will  be  established. 
in  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  repayment  of  these  bonds  within  50 
years  of  issue. 

The  remaining  net  project  cost — that 
is.  the  amount  not  covered  by  the 
authority's  revenue  bond.s — is  to  be 
-shared  by  the  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  amounts  to  .some  SI. 720. 5 
million. 

Under  the  Federal-local  matching 
formula  authorized  by  the  Congress  for 
constniction  of  the  25-mile  basic  .system, 
the  Federal  share  will  be  two-thirds  of 
the  net  project  cost.  Under  the  terms  of 
H.R.  11193.  however,  this  Federal  share 
is  limited  either  to  that  pait  of  the  cost 
or  to  a  total  of  $1,147,044,000.  whichever 
is  the  lesser  amount.  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  tliat  the  $100  million  of 
Federal  funds  authorized  for  this  pur- 
pa-e  in  the  National  Transportation  Act 
of  1965.  and  which  is  in  the  process  of 
being  completely  appropriated  at  this 
time,  is  a  part  of  the  above-mentioned 
amount.  Tliat  is.  the  aggregate  of  future 
Federal  Government  contributions  to  the 
.system  is  limited  to  $1,147,044,000.  Such  a 
financial  program  will  follow  the  pattern 
of  tlie  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act. 

This  matching  formula  for  Federal 
and  local  grants  charges  the  local  gov- 
ernments with  responsibility  for  some 
$573.5  million.  The  Authority  has 
adopted  a  cost -allocation  formula  for 
the  sharing  of  this  local  net  project  cost 
among  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
neighboring  jurisdictions  of  Marj'land 
and  Virginia  as  follows: 

District  of  Columbia  $21.5  million; 

Virginia  $149.9  million:  Alexandria 
$30.6  million.  Arlington  County  $54  mil- 
lion. Fairfax  County  $61.9  million.  Pair- 
fax  City  $2.6  million,  and  Falls  Church 
SO. 8  million; 

Maryland  $197  million:  Montgomery 
County  $110.4  million,  Prince  George's 
County  $86.6  nulUon;  Future  allocation 
$10.1  million; 

Total  required  grants  $573.5  million. 

Because  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
local  suburban  governments  to  demon- 
strate their  support  of  the  adopted  re- 
gional system  before  any  formal  requests 
for  Federal  authorization  were  brought 
before  the  Congress,  referendums  were 
held  last  year  in  the  five  suburban  juris- 


dictions where  such  referendums  are  re- 
quired, based  on  prelimary  estimated  al- 
locations which  subsequently  were  re- 
vised by  extensive  further  analysis  of 
costs.  These  referendums  were  approved 
by  the  voters  in  all  five  of  these  jurisdic- 
tions by  nearly  a  3-to-l  margin.  As  a  re- 
sult. Falls  Church  became  the  first  area 
jurisdiction  to  formally  approve  contract 
agreements  with  the  WMATA  for  the 
adopted  regional  system.  In  addition,  au- 
thority for  Prince  Georges  County  and 
Montgomery  County,  in  Maryland,  to  is- 
sue bonds  for  their  allocated  shares  was 
granted  last  year  by  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature and  by  the  Montgomery  County 
Council  respectively.  Thus,  the  support 
of  the  suburban  jurisdictions  is  fully 
a.ssured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  foi-  the  appioval 
of  this  proposed  legislation  is  overwhelm- 
ing. The  Congress  determined  years  ago 
that  a  rapid  rail  transit  system  for  the 
National  Capital  region  is  a  desirable  in- 
vestment, and  that  it  would  become  a 
necessity  within  a  period  of  a  few  years. 
Those  ffw  years  have  passed,  and  there 
is  no  question  whatever  that  the  necessity 
is  now  a  reality,  and  that  the  need  will 
grow  critical  hi  the  very  near  future. 

A  team  of  highly  reputable  independ- 
ent economic  analysts  have  concluded 
that  the  adopted  regional  system  is  a 
.sound  financial  investment,  which  will 
pioduco  financial  benefits  three  times 
greater  than  its  net  cost.  The  voteis  in 
the  nearby  s.ibiuban  jurisdictions  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
ad.iacent  counties  of  Maryland,  liave 
strongly  attested  their  approval  of  this 
plan  and  their  willingness  to  pay  their 
fair  .share  of  its  capital  co.si. 

"While  it  is  true  that  the  share  which 
this  bill  will  authorize  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  is  a  large  sum  of 
money,  it  represents  only  the  Federal 
Government's  ine.scapable  responsibility 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  in  this  highly 
vital  area  of  need.  I  .vish  to  point  out 
that  the  Federal  Government's  contribu- 
tion is  to  be  made  on  an  annual  basis, 
and  that  the  WMATA  must  seek  approval 
of  the  Congress  each  year  of  the  con- 
struction prou'ram  for  that  year,  so  that 
the  Congress  will  be  apprised  of  every 
.step  in  the  process  of  development  of 
the  system. 

If  anyone  could  suggest  a  less  expen- 
sive .solution  for  the  critical  present  and 
future  needs  for  an  adequate  transpor- 
tation system  for  the  Washington  metro- 
iwlitan  area,  I  would  endorse  it  immedi- 
ately. However,  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  no  such  alternative.  For  this  reason, 
I  point  out  that  the  cost  of  the  adopted 
regional  system  can  only  increase  with 
any  delay  in  its  construction,  and  with 
all  the  eloquence  at  my  command  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  direly  needed  bill 
which  the  Senate  has  already  approved 
in  every  substantive  detail,  in  order  that 
we  may  properly  meet  our  responsibility 
to  the  entire  metropolitan  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  sound  approach 
and  a  sound  proposal.  We  were  directed 
by  the  Congress  to  come  up  with  a  formu- 
la, or  some  other  provision  or  program, 
with  which  to  solve  this  problem.  This 
adopted  regional  system  lias  been  17 
years  in  the  making,  and  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
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think  we  have  waited  too  long  already. 
It  will  take  at  least  10  years  to  build  this 
system.  We  want  to  break  ground  next 
month,  on  December  9,  and  hope  to  have 
the  first  portion  of  this  system  in  opera- 
tion in  1972  and  the  entire  system  com- 
pleted in  1979. 
So,  let  us  get  going  and  get  the  job 

done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  today,  with  this  bill,  embarking  on 
another  trip  into  wonderland.  I  do  not 
care  how  many  subways  are  built  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  ex- 
tensions into  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  or  how  many  sport  centers 
and  stadiums  are  biUlt.  All  I  want  the 
people  of  this  area  to  do  is  spend  their 
own  money  to  build  them. 

If  this  transportation  system  presents 
such  a  wonderful,  rosy  financial  picture; 
if  it  will  pay  for  itself  as  has  been  stated, 
whv  do  you  not  jast  build  it  with  your 
own  money?  Why  come  to  the  Federal 
taxpayers? 

I  wonder  what  will  happen  if  any  one 
of  the  three  segments  defaults  on  its  ob- 
hgation  for  this  system.  What  happens 
then?  Who  gets  the  bill?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion I  would  like  someone  to  answer.  I 
would  like  some  proponent  to  say  he  will 
iiut  his  reputation  on  the  line  to  the  ef- 
lect  that  this  subway— and  I  think  it  is 
a  boondoggle— that  this  subway  is  not 
Koing  to  cost  more  than  $2.5  billion. 

If  this  is  not  going  to  cost  more  than 
$2.5  billion  then  I  wish  somebody  would 
.-take  his  reputation  on  it  here  and  now 
lor  the  record,  so  that  he  can  live  with 
it  in  the  days  to  come. 

I  know  what  happened  in  connection 
•.vith  the  stadium,  and  so  does  everybody 
ilse.  We  had  assurances,  time  after  time, 
that  it  would  not  cost  the  Federal  tax- 
payers a  dime,  but  it  is  costing  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers,  and  it  has  every  day  since 
it  was  completed  and  occupied. 

Now  I  will  yield  to  anyone  who  can 
■i\e  me  the  answers  to  a  few  questions. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I 
tried  to  point  out  a  moment  ago  that  we 
ciid  the  best  we  could  do  to  come  up  with 
an  accurate  figure  as  to  what  this  thing 
•vould  cost.  We  used  the  best  information 
il.at  was  available  from  people  who  were 
familiar  with  this  type  of  construction 
and  this  type  of  operation.  We  have  no 
way  of  guaranteeing  to  the  gentleman 
or  anyone  else  that  it  will  cost  less  or 
more  than  we  anticipate.  We  think  they 
.ire  realistic  estimates. 

Furthennore,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  knows,  we  do  provide  for  Federal 
and  State  participation  in  many  pro- 
u-rams  such  as  education  and  the  Fed- 
eral highways.  We  also  have  proposals 
[tending  in  the  Congress  to  have  a  large 
mass  transDDrtation  program  where  the 
Federal  Government  will  pay  two-thirds 
of  the  cost,  and  Ih?  local  communities 
will  pay  one-third.  All  we  are  doing  here 
IS  what  we  have  done  on  many  occasions 
with  other  communities  in  the  country. 
Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
in  connection  with  the  other  programs 
that  the  gentleman  speaks  of.  The  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  get  more  than  their 
share  of  school  and  highway  aid  that 
goes  to  the  other  States  now,  on  top  of 
that  they  are  about  to  get  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  a  transportation 
system  that  will  not  be  shared  by  other 
States.  Unlike  an  education,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  citizen  to  take  his  or  her  share 
of  a  subway  running  through  the  District 
and  into  Virginia  and  Maryland  and 
carry  it  around  the  United  States  as 
needed.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
educational  grants  and  a  huge  Federal 
handout  for  this  purpose. 

You  talk  about  a  pKjpulation  explosion 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  seriously 
question  whether  there  will  be  such  an 
explosion,  I  think  it  is  going  the  other 
way. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  knows,  I  opposed 
this  legislation  back  in  1962  or  1963.  I 
have  forgotten  which  is  the  correct  date, 
because  I  was  concerned  at  that  time 
that  there  was  an  effort  to  retain  what 
I  have  called  captive  customers  or  clien- 
tele, because  there  was  an  effort  at  that 
time  to  curtail  the  highway  program. 
But  since  that,  time  these  problems  have 
been  resolved,  and  I  am  flrmlj-  convinced 
that  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  integrated 
and  effective  transportation  system  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  then  we 
need  this  rapid  transit  system. 

But  let  me  point  out  that  there  is  a 
Federal  obligation  here,  because  this  is 
the  Capital  City,  the  Federal  City  of 
the  Nation.  The  Federal  Government 
has  a  great  impact  upon  the  economy  of 
the  region.  The  Federal  Government  is 
the  greatest  employer  in  the  region.  So 
we  have  a  responsibility  as  the  Federal 
Government  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  these  taxing  bodies  have  a 
responsibility  to  fully  tax  the  people  who 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  this  big  and  con- 
stant Federal  payroU?  There  is  no  pay- 
roll anywhere  ir  the  United  States  more 
constant,  or  a  better  payroll  than  in  this 
area  in  and  around  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Certainly  they  have  a 
icsponsbility.  and  they  are  taxing  their 
citizens  on  the  same  basis  that  we  ask 
any  other  communities  that  participate 
in  a  rapid  transit  program.  But  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  the  added  respon- 
soility  here,  because  of  the  congestion 
that  is  involved,  because  there  is  a  great 
loss  in  man  hours  at  work  because  we 
cannot  pet  in  and  out  of  here.  Further- 
more, the  Federal  share  is  not  po:ng  to 
be  spent  until  the  local  communities  have 
come  up  with  their  share.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  is  not  going  to  put 
out  any  money  until  the  local  participa- 
tion has  been  substantiated  and  docu- 
mented. So  that  we  are  going  along  on 
this  on  a  partnership  basis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  agree  that  there 


is  an  obligation  upon  the  Federal  tax- 
payers to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  for 
this  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Bo- 
LAND I .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  the  gentle- 
man, this  is  the  Capital  of  the  Nation. 
If  the  Government  here  is  bogged  down 
by  inadequate  transportation  facilities  or 
service,  then  service  to  the  general  pub- 
lic over  the  whole  country-  suffers,  and 
there  would  he  less  sernce  to  all  con- 
cerned than  if  there  were  adequate  trans- 
portation. That  is  part  of  the  problem. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

Mr.  GROSS.  Transportation  is  bogged 
dow^n  right  now  in  northern  Virginia 
with  a  bus  strike.  What  would  happen  if  ^ 
you  had  had  all  this  traffic  keyed  to  a 
subway  and  then  a  strike  took  place? 
Apparently  there  is  little  interest  in  the 
strike  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. They  have  made  no  effort  to  get 
an  injunction  or  taken  any  other  action 
to  restore  service  pending  meaningful 
negotiations  in  the  strike. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
discuss  whether  or  not  they  have  made 
meaningful  negotiations.  Certainly  we 
may  be  confronted  with  strikes,  and  I 
think  the  employees  are  entitled  to  try 
to  advance  their  own  interests  by  col- 
lective bargaining  In  any  manner  that 
is  legal  and  appropriate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right,  but  if  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  so  important  to 
northern  Virginia  or  to  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia as  a  whole,  as  we  are  led  to  believe 
here  today;  why  is  not  something  being 
done  about  it?  That  is  mj-  question. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
great  study  that  my  colleague  has  made 
on  this  issue.  In  the  past  I  have  aiwa\  s 
supported  proposals  providing  for  better 
]5ublic  transportation. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  about  this 
bill  is  that  the  Federal  commitment  is  so 
large  that  I  am  afraid  it  will  destroy  any 
real  hope  of  getting  any  comparable  kind 
of  support  for  other  mass  transit  needs 
in  the  rest  of  the  country.  I  feel  that  this 
could  just  become  a  bottomless  pit  which 
could  usurp  incredible  Federal  revt-naes 
to  support  the  system.  I  must  confess  '.o 
the  gentleman.  I  do  not  think  is  i:;oing 
to  be  a  profitable  operation.  I  must  tell 
the  gentleman  that  I  cannd  see  where 
the  revenues  are  going  to  carry  the  an- 
ticipated costs  of  this  program.  But  if  it 
would.  It  would  be  contrary  to  all  of  the 
experience  we  have  had  with  transpcrta- 
tion  systems  through  the  United  States. 
I  think  we  have  to  assume  this  is  going 
to  be  a  money  loser  and  we  will  be  con- 
fronted with  a  deferral  and  a  diff-cult 
experience  In  the  repayment. 

The  thing  that  cr.ncerns  me  is  that 
in  getting  into  this  vers-  multibillion  Fed- 
eral outlay,  we  may  be  getting  ourselves 
into  a  situation  where  we  might  have  to 
continue  to  pour  more  work  and  more 
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bureaucrats  into  the  Washington  area  in 
order  to  support  the  subway  system.  I 
think  we  ought  to  try  to  decentralize  the 
bureaucracy  and  remove  from  Washing- 
ton the  activities  that  can  be  carried  on 
more  efficiently  in  other  areas. 

Frankly,  I  fuel  that  we  might,  because 
of  the  subway  system  impose  upon  our- 
selves the  obligation  to  continue  to  pour 
far  more  and  more  Government  bureauc- 
racy into  the  area  in  order  to  pay  off 
the  costs  of  this  tremendous  expensive 
subway  system. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  point  out  for 
the  information  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  fewer  than  10  percent  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  employees  are  em- 
ployed here  in  the  Washington  area.  So 
these  personnel  are  pretty  well  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  country  at  this  time. 

Second,  the  local  communities  in- 
volved are  guaranteeing  that  these  rev- 
enue bonds  will  be  paid. 

Thirds  it  is  not  costing  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernmerit.  $2 ''2  billion.  The  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  is  $1.1  billion — two- 
thirds  of  the  total  Federal  and  local  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  system.  Revenue 
bonds  will  finance  the  balance. 

This  is  similar  to  the  formula  used  all 
over  the  country  for  mass  trsuisit  and 
many  other  joint  Federal-local  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority  has  had 
the  best  engineers  and  the  best  account- 
ants available,  and  the  most  experienced 
people  in  the  transit  business  estimating 
the  amortization  of  this  obligation  and 
how  the  revenues  can  be  realized;  and 
they  have  come  up  with  a  package  that 
they  estimate  will  bring  back  into  the 
fare  box  approximately  a  billion  dollars 
over  the  cost — that  is  the  capital  cost  of 
construction,  plus  the  operating  costs 
over  a  period  of  years.  This  legislation 
provides  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  receive  two-third.*?  of  that  overage, 
or  that  approximately  $609  million  will 
go  back  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  so  wp 
will  have  an  eventual  net  outlay  of  only 
some  $400  million,  rather  than  $1,100.- 
000,000. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLAND).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  frotn  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  what  the  current  year's  appropria- 
tion is  for  mass  transit  for  the  rest  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  No,  I  cannot.  I  do  not 
have  that  figure.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that 
the  formula  for  Federal  participation  in 
this  bill  is  the  same  as  it  is  under  the 
Mass  Transit  Act  for  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  What  the  total  appropria- 
tion is  for  the  rest  of  the  country  for  mass 
transportation  I  do  not  know.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Am  I  correct  In  my  under- 
standing that  It  is  less  than  $175  million 
in  fiscal  1970? 


Mr.  HARSHA.  I  could  not  state. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  ventured  a  guess.  The 
question  I  raise  is  that  there  is  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  in  the  allocation 
of  Federal  mass  transportation  revenues 
to  the  District  of  Colimibla  as  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Washington  area  is  many 
times  larger  than  the  programs  we  have 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  3^eld  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  We  have  a  different  sit- 
uation in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We 
are  trying  to  operate  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  success  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  employees  to  the  rest  of 
the  country  depends  upon  their  ability 
to  get  to  and  from  their  jobs.  That  Is 
why  we  have  a  larger  participation  In 
terms  of  dollars,  in  this  particular  legis- 
lation than  we  do  in  the  mass  transpor- 
tation program  in  otlaer  cities.  Further- 
more this  is  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
we  all  have  constituents  who  not  only 
visit  here  but  who  are  interested  in  seeing 
that  we  have  the  most  effective,  efQclent 
Capital  in  the  world.  As  this  Nation's 
Capital  we  have  other  considerations  to 
take  into  accoimt  such  as  all  of  the 
foreign  embassies  and  foreign  visitors 
yet  we  are  probably  the  only  national 
capital  in  the  world  without  an  adequate 
rapid  or  mass  transit  system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  has  been  the  fate 
of  the  subway  systems  in  Boston.  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia?  Are  those  en- 
terprises howling  successes? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  might  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  In  Cleveland 
we  have  a  mass  transit  system.  We  have 
the  first  mass  transit  system  in  America 
connected  to  an  airport.  The  revenues 
are  increasing.  Traffic  volume  has  grown. 
We  were  able  to  complete  this  rather 
ftne  system  with  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  Federal  money.  In  that  sys- 
tem we  received  ab'.^ut  $13  million  as 
a  Federal  grant.  But  I  am  relating  to 
what  was  done  witii  this  Federal  grant 
to  the  tremendous  commitment  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  that  money  will  be  spread 
over  10  years,  not  1  year. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  understand. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  This  is  the  normal  for- 
mula for  participation  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  rapid  transit  programs 
witli  jurisdictions — on  a  percentage 
basis. 

Mr.  VANIK.  With  one  exception,  in 
that  the  local  part,  the  part  that  is 
due  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  also 
coming  as  a  loan  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. That  is  the  difference.  What  would 
normally  be  a  local  contribution  is  also 
a  Federal  contribution. 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  local  contribution  is  being  Iwrrowed 
by  the  EMstrict  of  Columbia,  but  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  repay  that  amount. 

I  might  pxjint  out  again,  as  I  did  in 
my  opening  remarks,  that  all  the  juris- 
dictions are  putting  up  approximately  55 
percent  of  the  money  for  the  total  proj- 
ect work.  The  Federal  Government  is 
putting  up  only  45  percent. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  cannot  understand  any 
distinction  between  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia borrowing  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  circumstances  of  un- 
likely repayment  or  getting  the  money 
from  the  Federal  Government.  I  think  it 
is  coming  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  gen- 
eral taxpayers,  and  I  think  it  is  dispro- 
portionate. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  It  is  coming  out  of  the 
local  District  of  Columbia  taxpayers,  the 
resources  of  the  local  government,  rather 
than  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  VANIK.  And  it  is  coming  right  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  It  is  a  borrowing  author- 
ity, not  a  conunitment  of  Federal  dollars. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  is  coming  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  if  the  borrowing  fails. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  It  will  be  repaid  from 
local  tax  revenues. 

Mr.  VANIK.  And  if  it  is  not,  we  will 
still  have  to  wipe  it  out  or  absorb  it 
through  action  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  gentleman  understands  that. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment contributes  25  to  30  percent  to  the 
total  District  of  Columbia  budget.  The 
rest  of  the  money  in  the  general  funds 
comes  from  local  tax  resources.  So  what 
you  say  is  true,  up  to  25  to  30  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  District  budget.  That 
is  all  U.S.  citizens  contribute  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  this  25  to  30  percent. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Will  the  gentleman  as- 
sure me  that  he  will  make  every  effort 
to  decentralize  the  Federal  Government, 
and  assure  me,  as  far  as  he  can.  that  we 
will  not  have  to  load  on  more  bureaucracy 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  in 
order  to  pay  off  this  investment  we  are 
making  in  mass  transit? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  we  should 
do  everything  to  decentralize  the  Federal 
Government.  There  is  no  arguing  with 
that.  We  think  we  have  done  evers^thing 
in  this  legislation  to  assure  that  there 
will  be  no  further  requests  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  fund  this  sort  of 
program.  I  am  personally  convinced  that 
the  engineers  who  made  this  study  and 
the  Capital  Transportation  Agency  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  preparing 
their  estimates  and  that  every  precaution 
has  been  taken  to  meet  any  unforeseen 
problems,  yet  present  the  Congress  with 
as  realistic  a  proposal  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  could  conceivably  be 
made. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 
(On  request  of  Mr.  Gross,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Vanik  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  figure  is  accurate  or 
not,  but  I  have  been  given  the  figure  of 
$41  million  as  the  amount  already  ex- 
pended on  the  mass  transportation  pro- 
posed for  this  area.  Is  it  possible  that 
$41  million  has  already  been  expended 
in  one  way  or  another  on  this  system? 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has 
been  the  cost  of  the  preliminary  studies 
and  the  engineering  work  that  has  gone 
on,  that  Congress  authorized  in  previous 
acts.  There  have  been  22  separate  acts 
which  Congress  has  taken  relating  to 
mass  transportation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  expenditure  has  come 
about  as  a  result  of  these  previous  acts 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  $41  million  has  al- 
ready been  expended  and  not  a  wheel 
lias  moved,  not  a  passenger  has  been 
transported  anywhere,  and  not  a  shovel- 
ful of  dirt  has  been  turned  toward  an 
operating  transit  system  or  anything 
else.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
come  up  on  December  9,  we  will  be  happy 
to  let  him  participate  in  moving  some 
of  the  first  dirt,  but  there  have  been 
some  soundings  made,  and  there  has 
t>een  some  dirt  moved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  good  night. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  place  in  the  Record 
a  statement  by  Congressman  Gtjde. 
There  has  been  a  death  in  Congress- 
man Gude's  family — his  mother  has 
died — and  he  has  submitted  this  state- 
ment to  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Statimznt  of  Hon.  Oilbkbt  Oude 
Mr.  Speaker,  House  action  today  on  two 
separate  plecee  of  legislation  wlU  resolve  one 
of  our  most  pressing  metropolitan  Washmg- 
ton  problems,  the  implementation  of  our 
regional  balanced  transportation  system. 

Since  coming  to  the  Congress  I  have 
worked  In  every  conceivable  aspect  for  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  such  a 
modern  transportation  system  for  this  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  D.C.  region. 

Approval  of  the  D.C.  ApproprlaUon  BlU  FT 
1970  with  $40,322,000  for  the  District's  share 
for  1970  will  provide  for  the  Immediate  con- 
struction of  the  basic  rapid  rail  transit  sys- 
tem. I  am  pleased  that  by  this  action  today 
the  House  will  meet  Its  responsibility  for 
the  Capital's  modem  subway. 

At  the  same  time  today  we  have  before  us 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
'69  of  which  I  am  an  original  sponsor.  In 
this  we  are  pledging  our  commitment  to  the 
98  mile  regional  rapid  rail  transit  system, 
which  has  been  carefully  developed  by  the 
Jurisdictions  in  Maryland.  Virginia  and  the 
District.  The  participating  governments  In 
this  region  have  already  pledged  their  finan- 
cial supp)ort  for  the  development  of  this 
system. 
The  Administration  has  given  its  consid- 


erable backing  and  attention  to  both  of  these 
transit  efforts  and  I  wish  to  commend  their 
leadership  In  ending  the  subway-freeway  Im- 
passe this  past  year.  This  contrasts  with  the 
performance  of  recent  administrations, 
whose  lack  of  positive  action  left  Washington 
In  a  period  of  transportation  stagnation  and 
paralysis.  I  happily  endorse  the  action  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee foi  their  making  these  crlUcal 
funds  available  for  our  transit  requirements. 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  niunber 
of  years  ago,  former  Congressman  Basil 
Whitener  and  I  were  two  of  the  authors 
of  the  subway  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  am  under  no  illusion  that 
this  will  be  a  system  that  can  be  cheaply 
constructed.  On  the  original  ■  estimates, 
I  think  many  of  us  were  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  probably  missed  the 
mark  by  a  great  deal— and  we  apparent- 
ly did  underestimate  the  cost  at  that 
time. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  statement  made 
by  my  colleague  that  more  biu-eaucracy 
will  be  generated,  because  many  of  us 
are  hopeful  that  we  can  work  out  a  tran- 
sit system  that  ultimately  will  not  be 
operated  by  the  Government  but  that 
could  be  under  private  management. 
This  is  looking  to  the  futiure. 

A  very  important  part  of  this  debate 
would  be  missing  if  I  did  not  comment 
about  the  hard  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  BROYHILL)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  ,  the  gentlemsm  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  while  this 
matter  was  being  considered  in  the  sub- 
committee. I  did  not  serve  on  that  sub- 
committee, but  this  will  was  authored 
by  nine  members  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee.  We  have  bipartisan 
support.  There  has  been  obviously  more 
enthusiastic  support  by  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts than  we  had  been  able  to  muster 
at  an  early  date. 

My  comment  about  the  transit  sys- 
tem is  simply  this:  I  think  we  must  view 
everything  we  do  regarding  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  a  little  different 
light  than  when  we  deal  with  any  other 
problem  for  any  other  city.  This  is  our 
Federal  City,  our  Nation's  Capital,  and 
I  think  when  we  look  around,  we  will 
have  to  admit  there  are  many  areas  we 
have  overlooked  to  which  somehow  or 
other  more  attention  should  have  been 
given.  I  am  proud  to  see  that  in  many 
respects  some  things  we  have  done  are 
working  out.  I  hope  this  transit  system 
works  out  as  well  sis  some  of  the  other 
additions  to  the  District  government 
have  worked  out. 

I  refer  particularly  to  our  vocational 
school,  which  is  doing  a  tremendous  job. 
AtK)Ut  5,000  of  the  persons  living  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  a  part-time,  if 
not  full-time,  way  are  getting  service 
from  our  vocational  school.  Many  will 
have  gainful  employment  as  a  result 
of  it. 

Also,  our  Federal  City  College  Is  doing 
well.  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  rib- 
bing about  some  of  the  things  that  hap- 
pened there  earlier;  but,  that  school  is 
steadying  down.  We  are  finding  there 
the  school's  problems  are  on  the  decline, 
and  that  its  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community  may  be  quite  exten- 
sive. 
When  we  deal  with   a  metropolitan 


transit  system,  when  we  deal  with  our 
entire  budget  for  the  District  of   Co- 
lumbia, I  believe  we  need  to  keep  in  mind 
that   we   are  dealing   with   our  Federal 
City.  I.  as  a  citizen  and  a  taxpayer  from 
way  out  Minnesota  way,  want  to  make 
my  contribution  wherever  I  can  to  sen- 
sibly look  at  the  problems  of  our  Nation's 
Capital.  There  is  nobody  more  conserva- 
tive, so  far  as  being  careful  of  personal 
expense  or  Government  expense,  than  I 
am.  The  record  will  show  it.  But  I  am 
willing  to  be  a  little  bit  on  the  liberal 
side  when  my  Federal  City  is  involved, 
because  it  should  be  the  model  city  of 
the  United  States  of  America,   and  at 
the  present  time  it  is  not. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  our  commitee  we 
can  ultimately  bring  out  a  whole  pack- 
age of  legislation  dealing  with  crime, 
education,  transportation,  and  you  name 
it.  I  believe  much  of  this  is  on  the  way. 
-Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  H.R.  11193,  which 
authorizes  a  Federal  contribution  for  the 
effectuation  of  a  transit  development 
program  for  the  National  Capital  region 
and  an  authorization  for  the  District  to 
participate  in  this  metropolitan  program. 
H.R.  11193  was  introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  (Mr.  FtTQUA)  and 
was  cosponsored  by  myself  and  eight 
other  members  of  the  House  District 
Committee. 

INTRODUCnOK 

This  matter  has  bipartisan  support  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate — joint 
hearings  having  been  held  on  S.  2185  and 
H.R.  11193  on  June  10  and  11.  1969. 

The  transit  authority  has  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Federal  and 
District  goverrunents  and  in  fact  the 
neighboring  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  are  anxiously  awaiting  posi- 
tive action  on  this  bill. 

It  Ls  the  final  bill  in  a  series  of  bills 
proposing  a  transit  development  pro- 
gram for  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area. 

It  Is,  in  my  opinion,  that  this  bill,  pro- 
posing a  transit  program  for  MetropoU- 
tan  Washington,  is  the  principal  part — 
the  subway  portion — in  a  balanced 
transportation  system  this  is  badly 
needed,  not  only  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  neighboring  metro- 
politan areas,  but  this  subway  system 
will  be  of  great  value  to  people  from  all 
over  this  Nation  who  visit  their  Nation's 
Capital  in  the  future. 

CONGRESSIONAL     MANDATE 

Our  committee  considers  that  the  Au- 
thority's adopted  financial  plan  adheres 
to  the  congressional  mandate  as  well  as 
the  expressed  provisions  of  the  compact 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  cost  of  the 
transit  faclhties  should  be  borne  by  the 
persons  using  and  benefiting  from  them. 
Your  committee  has  carefully  reviewed 
the  Authority's  estimates  of  construction 
costs,  passenger  traffic .  revenues,  and 
operating  expenses.  The  proposed  con- 
tribution of  two-thirds,  or  $1,147  million 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  one- 
third,  or  $573.5  million  by  the  local  juris- 
dictions, follows  the  pattern  for  Federal 
assistance  to  urban  mass  transportation 
improvement  programs  established  in  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 
Financing  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
regional  rapid  rail  transit  plan  through 
congressional  authorization,  rather  than 
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under  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  1 78  Stat.  302 1,  reflects  four 
very  important  kMsic  considerations. 

First.  It  carries  forward  the  historical 
int«nt  and  precedent  of  the  Congress  es- 
tablished in  the  legislative  history  of  this 
project  previously  mentioned  in  this  re- 
port; 

Second.  It  recognizes  the  special  inter- 
est of  the  Congress  m  the  unique  char- 
acteristics of  the  Federal  City  and  its 
long-range  development; 

Third.  It  £u:cords  with  the  desire  of  the 
President  for  early  enactment  of  legis- 
lative authority  for  the  construction  of  a 
regional  transit  system  as  an  essential 
element  of  his  program  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  National  Capital  region;  and 

Fourth.  It  assures  congressional  over- 
sight of  the  project  by  the  committee  of 
the  Congress  having  the  continuing  in- 
terest, broad  responsibility,  and  special 
expertise  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Finally,  the  provision  in  the  Author- 
ity's financial  plan  and  expressed  in  the 
legislation  before  the  committee,  for 
overpayment  from  excess  revenues  gen- 
eraCetl  by  operation  of  the  system,  is  in 
'  accOfd  with  the  intent  expressed  by  this 
committee  in  its  report  on  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965 — 
House  Report  536,  89th  Congress,  first 
session.  Under  that  provision,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  transit  system  once  in  sub- 
stantially full  operation,  produces  reve- 
nues in  excess  of  amounts  necessary  to 
provide  for  its  operating  and  mainte- 
nance expenses,  debt  service  on  the  Au- 
thority's revenue  bonds,  and  deposits  in 
reserves,  twn-thirds  of  such  excess  reve- 
nues— as  defined  in  section  6  of  the  bill — 
will  be  paid  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  United  States.  The  remaining  one- 
third  will  be  returned  to  the  local  juris- 
dictions in  proportion  to  their  capital 
contributions. 

NBED    fob    R.APID    TRA.NSIT 

The  streets  and  highways  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  its  suburbs  are  beset 
by  massive  traffic  congestion  during  the 
rush  hours.  The  delays  encountered  in 
moving  from  home  to  work  and  back  are 
becoming  enormous  and  onerous.  The 
statistics  emphasize  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem.  In  1960  this  region  had  a 
population  of  some  2  million.  By  1980 
there  will  be  3.5  million,  and  by  the  year 
2000,  a  population  of  some  5  million 
people  is  projected.  There  are  more  than 
800.000  automobiles  in  the  region  today. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  1980,  there  will 
be  an  additional  1  million  vehicles  tra- 
versing the  streets  and  highways  of  the 
region. 

TrafiBc  congestion  is  extremely  serious 
today.  It  will  become  appalling  in  the 
years  ahead,  unless  we  move  forward 
promptly  with  the  development  of  an 
areawide  system  of  exclusive  right-of- 
way,  high-speed,  high-capacity,  rapid 
rail  transit,  to  supplement  the  already 
stupendous  interstate  highway  systems 
channeling  traffic  to  and  through  the 
area. 

WIDESPRXAD   SUPPORT    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  bill  of  our  committee  was  intro- 
duced on  May  13,  1969:  and  a  compan- 
ion bill,  S.  2185,  was  introduced  by  sev- 
eral Members  of  the  other  body. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  joint  hearings  were 


held  on  these  bills  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committees  of  both  Houses  on 
June  10  and  11,  1969.  Testimony  was 
heard  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget;  the  Under  Secre- 
tary. Department  of  Transportation;  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority;  representatives 
of  the  suburban  transit  commissions  and 
of  the  Washington  business  community. 
Supporting  statements  were  filed  by  la- 
bor orgaruzations,  citizens  groups,  and 
representatives  of  local  governments. 

The  entire  legislative  history  behind 
this  project,  and  the  testimony  before 
our  committee  for  the  past  10  years  and 
in  particular  the  transit  hearings  this 
year,  demonstrate  beyond  doubt  that  the 
regional  rapid  rail  transit  plan  and  pro- 
gram have  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia 
governments. 

The  unique  and  major  Federal  inter- 
est in  Washington  and  the  National 
Capital  region,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Government's  direct  responsibility  for 
assuring  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  its 
own  business  and  in  preser\'ing  the 
beauty  and  improving  the  quality  of  the 
environment  of  the  National  Capital,  ne- 
cessitate a  Federal  capital  contribution 
toward  the  cost  of  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  regional  rapid  rail  transit 
system,  whicli  together  with  contribu- 
tions by  llie  local  jurisdictions  and  the 
issuance  of  revenue  bonds  by  the  Au- 
thority, will  assure  completion  of  the  re- 
gional transit  system. 

The  local  jurisdiction  and  the  public 
within  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Zone  have  demonstrated 
their  desire  and  willingness  to  commit 
themselves  financially  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  costs  of  designing,  engineer- 
ing, construction  and  equipping  the  re- 
gional rail  rapid  transit  system  adopted 
by  the  Authority  by  providing  funds  to 
meet  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Authority  and  by  passing  bond  refer- 
enda, where  required,  authorizing  the 
local  jurisdictions,  to  contribute  the  nec- 
essary non-Federal  grants. 

The  actions  of  the  Authority  and  the 
efforts  of  the  local  jurisdictions  have 
furthered  the  transit  program  to  the 
point  where  it  is  essential  that  the  Con- 
gress provide  at  this  time  the  additional 
authorizations  necessary  to  assure  or- 
derly progress  toward  completion  of  the 
long-awaited  rapid  rail  system.  I  urge 
that  this  legislation  receive  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

As  stated,  I  favor  this  bill  and  I  rec- 
ommend its  enactment  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  wish  to  provide  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system  for  the 
Nation's  Capital.  I  believe  this  subway 
system  is  badly  needed.  I  also  believe  that 
to  delay  on  this  matter  further  will 
deny  to  residents  of  the  entire  metro- 
politan area  an  integral  part  of  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system  that  may 
well  stifle  the  proper  growth  of  this  area 
if  indeed  it  does  not  paralyze  this  area 
totally  in  time. 

I  recommend  this  legislation  as  one 
of  the  most  important  and  most  studied 
bills  ever  to  come  before  this  body  from 
the  District  Committee, 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  long  as  demonstrators 
continue  to  knock  out  150  plategla.<-s 
windows  and  other  costly  vandalism  in 
connection  with  a  parade  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  is  not  going  to  have  much  of  a 
reputation  as  being  the  model  city  of  the 
United  States,  is  it? 

Mr.  NELSEIN.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  do  not  endorse  that 
practice.  I  hope  we  can  find  the  answer 
to  problems  like  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  tlie  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  cannot  make  a  model  city  out  of 
it  by  sinking  $2 '2  billion  in  a  subway. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  understand  your  view- 
point. I  hope  that  somehow  we  can  set 
up  a  procedure  for  education  and  train- 
ing and  law  enforcement  that  will  move 
segments  of  this  Nation's  population  in 
another  direction.  But,  I  do  not  see  where 
the  decent  law-abiding  citizens  of  thi.s 
city,  or  the  counti-y  as  a  whole,  should  be 
denied  a  subway  system  in  the  Nation's 
capital  because  of  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  moratorium  marchers. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  before  us. 
because  it  will  authorize  the  flnancinK 
of  an  integral  part  of  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system  for  metropolitan  Wash- 
ington which  is  so  sorely  needed. 

Anyone  who  commutes  to  the  Capital 
knows  the  congestion  which  all  Govern- 
ment employees  have  to  contend  with 
daily,  and  knows,  also,  the  considerable 
loss  of  money  and  frayed  nerves  which 
the  current  situation  results  in. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  some  of 
the  remarks  made  by  my  colleagues. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  commented  that  the  system  was 
not  likely  to  ever  show  a  profit.  That 
may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  but  we  do 
not  require  that  our  freeways  show  a 
profit,  and  the  rapid  rail  transit  system 
is  as  essential  for  the  movement  of  peo- 
ple and  goods  as  is  our  highway  system 
We  need  highways  that  are  adequate  to 
the  population.  We  need  rapid  transit, 
and  we  need  adequate  bus  service.  No  one 
mode  of  transportation  can  solve  the 
problems  of  transportation  in  Metro- 
politan Washington. 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  comments 
made  by  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Iowa,  he  indi- 
cated that  the  local  jurisdictions  per- 
haps were  not  paying  their  fair  share. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  the  facts. 

The  allocation  of  funds  is  based  on 
the  number  of  miles  within  the  various 
Marj'land  and  Virginia  suburbs.  Specifi- 
cally. Maryland  has  30.6  percent  of  the 
miles  and  yet  is  contributing  34.4  per- 
cent of  the  total  net  project  cost.  Vir- 
ginia has  30.8  percent  of  the  route  mile- 
age and  is  contributing  27.9  percent  of 
the  total  net  project  cost.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  much  of  the  Virginia 
lire  will  not  be  underground,  and  part 
of  it  will  be  on  an  already  existing  rail- 
road right  of  way  and  on  the  right-of- 
way  of  the  median  strip  of  Route  66. 

Maryland  is  paying  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  total  system  because  it 
benefits  from  the  total  functioning  sys- 
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tem.  That  is  the  point  I  should  like  to 
make.  One  cannot  separate  this  into 
Maryland  segments  and  Virginia  seg- 
ments and  District  of  Columbia  seg- 
ments. The  system  only  becomes  viable 
when  all  aspects  of  it  are  functioning 
efficiently. 

Some  proponents,  or  opponents.  If  you 
will,  will  say  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  only  to  become  involved  in 
financing  the  local  share. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  loses  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  the  Federal  interest  to 
see  that  employees  from  the  suburbs  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  have  ready  access 
to  their  places  of  employment. 

I  would  also  like  to  allude  to  a  study 
that  was  made  indicating  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  the  prime  beneficiary 
of  this  system.  Not  only  is  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  the  principal  employer,  but 
I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  the  State  of  California  has  far 
more  Federal  employees  than  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  and  that  other  areas 
liave  their  share  as  well.  However,  a 
study  by  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Commission  conducted  in 
1968,  in  October,  indicates  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  receive  approxi- 
mately 94  cents  in  direct  benefits  for 
eveiT  dollar  it  contributes  toward  financ- 
ing of  this  regional  system.  In  addition 
to  that,  there  will  be  a  number  of  in- 
direct benefits  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  some  of 
the  tangible  dollar  values  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  The  major  direct  bene- 
fits to  the  Federal  Government  will  re- 
sult from  reductions  and  avoidance  of 
costs  which  are  the  resporvslbility  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  the  major  em- 
ployer in  the  area.  Over  a  50-year  period 
they  are  estimated  to  be  as  follows:  park- 
ing construction  cost  savings.  $214,801.- 
500:  consenation  of  land  for  better  use. 
$167,407,600:  interoffice  shuttle  savings— 
which  is  a  substantial  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Govemment^-$82,417,600;  reduction 
in  early  departures,  $566,949,100.  The 
total  dollar  benefits  amount  to  $1,496.- 
014.000.  These  are  all  direct  benefits 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  re- 
ceive if  this  special  system  is  adopted. 
In  addition  to  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
benefit  indirectly  and  the  Federal  em- 
ployees themselves  will  benefit  from  hav- 
ing a  more  convenient  way  to  commute 
to  work. 

Finally,  the  experts  state  that  viable 
transit  systems  are  those  planned,  fi- 
nanced, and  operated  on  a  regional  basis, 
because  the  benefits  to  each  government 
in  the  region,  including  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, is  not  measurable  on  a  juris- 
dictionally  fragmented  basis. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  what  is  right  not  only 
by  Metropolitan  Washington,  but  by  the 
Federal  employees  who  will  be  so  de- 
pendent on  this  system. 

An  evaluation  of  these  benefits  on  a 
value  basis  indicates  that  the  anticipated 
benefits  represent  94  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent value  of  the  Federal  portion  of  the 
costs  of  developing  the  system.  The  bene- 
fits to  the  Federal  Government  will  be  far 
in  excess  of  what  they  would  be  in  any 
other  city  where  Federal  transit  assist- 
ance is  given. 


There  are  also  several  other  areas  in 
which  the  Federal  Government's  role  as 
a  major  employer  would  be  facilitated  by 
the  development  of  the  Metro  system. 
These  include  reduced  absenteeism,  less 
dependence  on  staggered  hours  and  car 
pooling,  and  enlargement  of  the  effective 
labor  pool  in  the  region. 

The  Federal  Government  would  also 
benefit  indirectly  as  a  result  of  the  per- 
sonal savings  to  Federal  employees  in 
commuting  to  work.  These  benefits  are 
expected  to  range  between  $21,987,800 
and  $34,889,800  annually  by  1990. 

There  would  also  be  substantial  time 
savings  to  Federal  employees,  tourists. 
and  others  from  the  more  efficient  use 
of  these  facilities  as  a  result  of  the  Metro 
system  and  these  savings  would  indi- 
rectly benefit  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  Government  also  has  as 
a  large  stake  in  the  overall  environment 
of  the  regional  area.  The  Metro  system 
will  have  a  significant  impact  on  improv- 
ing this  environment.  Improved  access 
to  employment,  recreational,  social,  cul- 
tural, and  educational  centers  is  a  major 
area  of  regional  benefit,  particularly  to 
lower  income  residents,  the  young,  and 
the  elderly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
WMATA  for  financing  construction  of 
the  regional  rapid  rail  transit  plan  calls 
for  capital  costs  to  be  financed,  to  the 
extent  possible,  through  revenues  from 
the  operation  of  the  system.  The  remain- 
ing costs  are  to  be  shared  among  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  local  juris- 
dictions within  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Zone. 

The  cost  of  the  system  is  estimated  at 
$2,494.6  million,  exclusive  of  net  interest 
during  construction  and  a  funded  bond 
reserve.  Approximately  one-third  of  the 
total  project  cost  will  be  financed 
through  system  revenues.  The  Authority 
anticipates  that  net  revenues  of  Metro 
will  support  issuance  of  revenue  bonds  to 
finance  such  costs.  Such  bonds  are  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  $835  million  exclu- 
sive of  the  amount  for  the  funded  bond 
reserve.  Revenue  bonds  issued  by  the 
Authority  would  have  a  matiu-ity  of  not 
more  than  50  years  and  will  be  secured 
by  a  pledge  of  the  revenue  of  the  system. 
These  bonds  will  have  a  debt  service  cov- 
erage factor  of  approximately  1.2. 

Long-term  service  contracts  will  be  en- 
tered into  with  suburban  transit  com- 
missions or  local  units  of  government 
under  which  each  entity  will  contract 
with  the  Authority  to  pay  for  transit 
services  in  and  for  its  area. 

The  remaining  net  project  cost — that 
amount  not  covered  by  revenue  bonds — 
is  to  be  shared  by  governments.  It 
amounts  to  Sl.720.5  million.  Under  the 
congressionally  authorized  Federal-local 
matching  formula  for  grants  to  con- 
struct the  25 -mile  basic  system,  the  Fed- 
eral share  is  two-thirds  of  the  net  project 
cost.  Extension  of  this  formula  to  the 
Metro  system  will  result  in  a  total  Fed- 
eral contribution  of  SI. 147  milUon,  or 
about  44  percent  of  the  total  project  cost. 
The  matching  formula  for  Federal  and 
local  grants  charges  local  governments 
with  responsibility  for  $573.5  million. 
The  Authority  lias  adopted  a  cost  alloca- 
tion formula  for  sharing  this  local  net 
project  cost  among  the  District  of  Co- 


Ivunbia.  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Sub- 
allocation  formulas  were  adopted  by  the 
suburban  transit  commissions  for  dis- 
tributing the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
shares  among  the  local  jurisdictions 
within  each  trapsit  district.  On  Novem- 
ber 5,  1968,  in  all  area  jurisdictions 
where  referendums  were  required  to  au- 
thorize issuance  of  bonds  to  cover  each 
jurisdiction's  allocated  share  of  metro's 
capital  costs,  the  voters  overwhelmingly 
expressed  their  willingness  to  tax  them- 
selves to  bring  rapid  rail  to  the  region. 
These  referendums  were  approved  in  all 
five  jurisdictions  by  nearly  a  3  to  1  mar- 
gin. 

The  Maryland  Assembly  has  expressed 
its  legislative  policy  toward  the  metro- 
politan subway  system— Maryland  House 
bill  454.  article  64B,  as  follows: 

The    development    of    Improved    and    ex- 
panded transit  racllltlee,  consisting  of  rapid 
transit  and  bus  service  operating  as  a  unified 
and  coordinated  regional  transit  system,  U 
essential   for  the  satisfactory  movement  of 
people  and  goods,  the  alleviation  of  present 
and  future  trafflc  congestion,  the  economic 
welfare  and  vitality  and  the  development  of 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Baltimore,  compris- 
ing Baltimore  City.  Baltimore  County   and 
Anne     Arundel     County.     Such     a     regional 
transit  system   cannot   be   achieved    by    the 
unilateral   action   of   any  one   of   Baltimore 
City.  Baltimore  County,  and  Anne  Arundel 
County  but  requires  action  by  the  State  of 
Maryland,  through  a  State  Authority  which 
is   politically  responsive   to   local    needs   and 
which  will  assure  that  the  development  of 
the  regional   transit  system   fosters  general 
development  plans  for  the  State,  the  region 
and  the  local  development  plans  of  the  par- 
ticipating   political    subdivisions.    Adequate 
provisions  should  be  made  for  the  protection 
of    transit    labor    In    the    development    and 
operation  of  the  regional  system.  Adequate 
provision  should  be  made  for  assuring  that 
m    the    event    allocation    of   state    financial 
resources    for   the    benefit   of   this    regional 
system  are  made,  it  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a"  parity   allocation   for   the   benefit   of   tax- 
payers  supporting   transit   facilities   In    the 
political    subdivisions    of    the    Washington 
suburban  transit  district. 


The  Maryland  Legislature  has  also  ap- 
propriated $1.1  million  in  planning  and 
administrative  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1970.  Both  Governor  Mandel  and  Vice 
President  Agnew.  when  Governor  of 
Maryland,  have  indicated  strong  support 
for  a  transit  system  in  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  area.  House  bill  454  passed  by 
the  Maryland  Legislature,  as  noted 
above,  contains  language  which  would 
provide  for  assurance  that  in  the  event 
tiiat  State  financial  resources  are  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Baltimore  transit 
system,  it  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
parity  allocation  for  the  benefit  of  tax- 
payers supporting  transit  facilities  in  the 
political  subdivision  of  the  Washington 
suburban  transit  district. 

The  bill  imposes  two  conditions  on 
Federal  contributions  for  the  adopted 
regional  system.  The  first  condition  is 
that  the  work  assisted  by  the  contribu- 
tions shall  be  sub.iect  to  the  provisions 
of  the  interstate  compact — ^for  example, 
article  XIV.  payment  of  prevailing  wages, 
and  article  XV — relocation  assistance — 
adopted  by  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  shall  be  carried 
out  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  and  schedules  of  the  adopted 
regional  system. 
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The  second  condition  relates  to  the 
payment  by  the  local  participating  gov- 
ernments in  the  compact  of  their  shares 
in  the  cost  of  the  adopted  regional  sys- 
tem. It  is  required  that  at  the  end  of  any 
given  fiscal  year  the  cumulative  amount 
of  contributions  made  under  the  compact 
for  the  adopted  regional  system  by  the 
local  participating  governments  in  the 
compact  shall  be  at  least  one-half  of  the 
cumulative  amount  of  the  Federal  con- 
tributions made  for  that  system  by  the 
end  of  such  fiscal  year.  It  is  not  required 
that  in  any  given  fiscal  year  the  contri- 
butions of  the  local  participating  gov- 
ernments be  at  least  one-half  of  the  Fed- 
eral contributions  made  in  such  fiscal 
year.  However,  the  cumulative  total  of 
the  contributions  of  those  governments 
at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  must  be  at 
least  one-half  of  the  cumulative  toUl  of 
the  Federal  contributions  made  to  the 
end  of  that  fiscal  year.  In  some  fiscal 
years  the  contributions  of  those  gov- 
ernments may  be  more  or  may  be  less 
than  one-half  of  the  Federal  contribu- 
tions in  those  fiscal  years.  Under  the 
capita!  contributions  agreement  entered 
into  urrfler  the  compact  by  the  Transit 
Authorh'y  and  those  governments,  the 
Transit  Authority  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  increase  the  contribution 
of  any  of  those  participating  govern- 
ments for  a  fiscal  year.  But  if  such  an 
increase  is  made,  a  reduction  must  be 
made  in  the  contribution  of  that  govern- 
ment in  a  subsequent  fiscal  year  so  that 
the  total  contribution  that  that  govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  make  is  not  exceeded. 

Under  the  bill  not  to  exceed  $1,047,- 
044,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
enable  him  to  make  the  Federal  contri- 
butions for  the  adopted  regional  sys- 
tem. The  authorization  is  for  appropria- 
tions without  fiscal  year  limitation.  The 
bill  also  makes  it  clear  that  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  ($100  mil- 
lion) in  section  5(a)(1)  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965  is  in 
addition  to  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations made  by  this  bill. 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority — representing  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— which  will  administer  the  area 
transmit  system  projects  the  following 
statistics  relative  to  the  proposed  transit 
system : 

METRO  REGIONAL  RAPID  RAIL  TRANSIT  SYSTEM  WASH- 
INGTON  METROPOLITAN   AREA    TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 


Route  miles 

District  o(  Columbia 37.7 

Maryland 29.9 

Prince  Georges  County 13.9 

Montgomerir County    ..  16.0 

Virginia L 30.1 


f 


Arlington  Coanty : 12.2 

Fairfan  County 12.8 

Alexandria... 5. 1 

Total L 97.7 

Stations:  ^ 

District  ot  Columkia «* 

Maryland 22 

Prince  Georges  County UH 

Montgomery  County      lOH 


Virginia. 


-h 


20 


Arlington  County. 
Fairfax  County. .. 
Alexandria  _^ 


10 
6H 
3.4 


Total. 


86 


METttO  REGIONAL  RAPID  RAIL  TRANSIT  SYSTEM  WASH- 
INGTON METROPOLITAN  AREA  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY— 
Coirtlnuad 


Parking  spaces: 

District  of  Columbia 
Maryland. 


4,925 

14.175 


Princa  Georges  County 8, 125 

Montgomery  County 6,050 


Virginia 


11.000 


Arlington  County MO 

Fairfax  County 9,000 

Alexandria 1.500 

Total : 30.100 

Equipment: 

NumberotCars .        556 

Dimensions -.  75xl0xl0'10" 

Total  Capacity 175 

Seated 81 

sundew 94 

Speed: 

Average 35  mph 

Maximum - 75  mph 


TRAVEL  TIME  BETWEEN  SELECTED  STATIONS 


To 


From 


12tli  and  G    Pentagon        Capitol 


Rocliville 

Silver  Spring  ...^. 

P.G.  P\iZt 

Ardmore 

Aaacostia 

Franconia 

Huntington    

Nutley  Road 


26 

35 

33 

15 

21 

21 

17 

22 

21 

23 

26 

17 

10 

12 

9 

29 

20 

28 

22 

13 

23 

26 

26 

33 

COMPLETION  SCHEDULE 

First  Service..  1972 

Completion  ot  Basic  System  .  ..     1974 

Completion  ot  Regional  System    1980 

Proiecfed  Annual  Ridership  by  1990 292,610.000 

SERVICE 
2-minute.  rush-hour  headways  on  main  routes;  4  to  8  minutes 
on  branch  lines.  Operation  daily  from  5  am  to  1  a.m. 

BOND  ISSUES  AND  GRANTS  NEEDED 

TO  MEET  TOTAL  PROJECT  COST 

Dollars 
(millions) 

Total  cost  ol  systems' 2,494.6 

Net  interest  during  construction 60.9 

Total  project  cost -  2,555.5 

Revenue  bond  issue 835.  0 

Net  proiecf  cost 1,720.5 

Assumed  federal  share (2/3) 1,147.0 


Local  share  (1/3) 

>  Includes  escalation  tactor  ol  5  percent  per  annum. 


573.5 


ALLOCATION  OF  REQUIRED  MEMBER  GRANTS 

Dollars 
(millions) 

Required  grants.        .  573.5 

District  of  Columbia 208.  7 

Virginia 149.9 

Alexandria 30,6 

Arlington  County 54.  0 

Fairfax  County 61.9 

Fairfax  City 2.6 

Falls  Church...    .  0.8 

Maryland  197  0 

Montgomery  County    ........„,.„ 110.4 

Prince  Georges  County..,. ,,,,,    86. 6 

Future  allocation 17.9 

Note:  All  net  project  costs  (federal  and  local)  to  be  phased 
over  10-year  period 

ESTIMATED  INCOME  STATEMENT  FOR  1990 

Dollars 
(Millions) 

Total  tare  box  revenue 124.  2 

Less  bus  lare  split.     37.9 

Net  lare  box  revenue 86.3 

Non  lare  box  revenue. 3.1 


Adjusted  gross  revenue 89.4 

Operating  and  Maintenance  Expense 32.  0 

Net  Revenue  before  Depreciation 57.  4 

Depreciation  Expenses: 

Vehicles 5.4 

Other 1.3 


Total. 


6.7 


Net  Revenue  After  Depreciation. 


50.7 


AUTHORIZATION    OF    DISTRICT    OT    COLI7MBIA 
CONTRlBtmONS 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  contract 
with  the  Transit  Authority  to  make  an- 
nual capital  contributions  for  the  adopted 
regional  system.  The  contributions  made 
imder  this  subsection  will  provide  the 
District  of  Columbia  share  of  such  sys- 
tem. They  may  not  exceed  in  the  aggre- 
gate $216,500,000. 

An  appropriation  out  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  not 
to  exceed  $166,500,000  is  authorized  to 
be  made  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  enable  him  to  make  the  con- 
tributions authorized  by  the  bill.  Under 
the  amendment  made  to  the  reported 
bill,  the  $50  million  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  that  fimd  to  the  Com- 
missioner by  section  5(a)(2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965 
is  to  be  also  used  to  make  the  contribu- 
tions authorized  by  this  bill. 

The  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  the  general  fLmd  are  to  be 
provided  by  sums  borrowed  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  from  the  Treasury 
under  the  District's  borrowing  author- 
ity. SLuns  so  borrowed  are  deposited  in 
the  genersd  fund. 

The  bill  further  amends  the  borrow- 
ing authority  law  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  first  increase  from  $50  million 
to  $216.5  million  the  amount  of  borrowed 
funds  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
to  use  for  making  contributions  for  the 
adopted  regional  system;  and  second, 
permit  the  District  of  Coliunbia  to  ex- 
ceed its  outstanding  indebtedness  ceil- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  making  such  con- 
tributions. 

It  is  clearly  provided  that  the  $50  mil- 
lion authorized  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  General  Fund  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  luider  section  5(a)  1 2)  of  the 
National  Capital  Transpwrtation  Act  of 
1965  is  to  be  in  addition  to  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  out  of  such 
F^md  imder  this  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  which  is  so  sorely  needed  by 
this  Nation's  Capital,  and  by  the  Wsish- 
ington  metropolitan  area. 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    COMMITTEE     AMENDMENT 
OFFERED    BT    MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Oross:  On  page  12.  strike  all 
of  lines  3  through  16. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
attempt  to  salvage  a  little  something 
out  of  this  bill  If  it  is  passed,  and  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  passed. 

There  is  already  authority  for  some 
25  or  27  miles  of  subway  in  the  District 
of  Colmnbia,  and  we  woizld  be  well  served 
to  let  that  (levelop  and  see  how  it  oper- 
ates before  sinking  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  into  a  97-  or  98-mile  subway 
system  in  the  area.  This  amendment 
would  simply  strike  out  $150,000  for  a 
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study  of  a  transit  system  to  and  from 
Dulles  Airport  to  connect  up  some- 
where— and  I  do  not  know  just  where — 
in  Virginia  or  somewhere  else. 

Taxpayers  have  already  been  hit  with  a 
huge  bill  to  provide  for  a  four-lane  high- 
way from  Dulles  to  the  beltway.  Ever 
since  that  highway  was  completed  it  has 
carrried  almost  no  traffic.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  taxpayers  should  be  called  upon 
to  spend  another  $150,000  to  find  out 
what  use  is  proposed  to  be  made  of  this 
highway. 

It  Is  already  there.  It  Is  usable.  What 
else  do  they  want?  It  is  a  mystery  to  me 
and  I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield  to  anywie 
right  now  to  tell  me  why  a  $150,000 
study  is  needed  when  there  is  a  super - 
iiighway  already  running  from  Dulles  to 
at  least  the  beltway. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the 
purpose  of  the  $150,000  is  to  study  the 
economic  feasibility  of  a  rapid  rail  transit 
system  to  serve  that  airport.  That  air- 
port cost  the  Federal  Government  In 
excess  of  $100  million.  We  did  not  build 
that  airport  for  the  people  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  alone.  We  built  it  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  for  whom 
Dulles  Airport  was  built  but  it  is  still 
losing  $7  million  a  year.  Certainly  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  locating  it  in  Vir- 
ginia. I  opposed  it.  I  wanted  to  see 
Friendship  Airport,  near  Baltimore,  ex- 
p>anded  into  an  international  airport 
capable  of  serving  both  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  and  with  some  mode  of  rapid 
transportation.  It  oould  have  been  built 
for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  Dulles  as 
built  in  Virginia.  Now  you  have  a  white 
elephant  that  is  costing  the  taxpayers 
$7  million  a  year  and  no  evidence  that 
as  to  when  it  will  break  even,  much  less 
pay  a  dime  on  the  $100  million  dollar 
investment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther. I  repeat,  when  this  airport  was 
built  a  nimiber  of  years  ago.  back  in 
1950.  many  of  us  in  northern  Virginia 
opposed  that  airport  being  constructed. 
It  was  the  Congress  that  wanted  the  air- 
port in  order  to  serve  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. That  is  the  reason  it  was  constructed. 
I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  of  some  benefit 
to  the  peoi^e  living  in  the  area  of  north- 
em  Virginia,  but  you  did  build  it. 
Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  did  not. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  This  is  an 
attempt  to  make  It  more  serviceable  and 
easier  to  get  to  and  from  it  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  This  increase  was  added 
in  the  other  body  to  provide  for  this  fea- 
sibility study.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will 
be  feasible  to  go  into  Dulles.  It  may  not 
be.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  feasi- 
ble. But  this  has  the  support  of  the 
Transportation  Bureau,  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Transit  Authority,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Airport  people,  and  the 
Air  Transportation  Association  for  this 
feasibility  study. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  doubt  that  ev- 
ery agency  that  spends  money  aroimd 
here,  and  can  put  some  more  people  on 
the  payroll,  are  for  this  so-called  study. 
There  Is  nothing  easier  than  the 
spending  of  other  people's  money.  We 
have  found  that  out  through  the  years 
aroimd  here.  For  the  life  of  me,  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  spend  $150,000  study- 
mg  what  use  you  are  going  to  make  of 
this  super-duper  highway. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  This  $150,000  is  not  to 
study  the  use  of  the  highway.  It  is  to 
study  extending  this  subway  system  out 
to  Dulles  Airport. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  a  question  of  wheth- 
er you  want  the  subway  system  extended 
out  to  Dulles  Airport?  Was  not  that 
studied  in  conjunction  with  the  subway 
system  for  northern  Virginia,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  and  Maryland  at  a 
cost  of  $41  million?  In  other  words,  do 
we  now  have  to  spend  another  $150,000 
to  tell  us  what  to  do  with  a  super  high- 
way? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  it  has  nothing 
to  do  virith  the  highway.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  about  what  he  thinks  about 
this  provision,  but  this  has  to  do  with 
extending  this  subway  another  25  miles 
in  addition  to  the  97  miles. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  that  the  Federal  taxpayers  are  go- 
ing to  be  called  upon  to  extend  the  sub- 
way to  the  Dulles  Airport? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  cannot  answer  that. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  taxpayers  are  not 
going  to  be  called  upon  to  spend  it  un- 
less the  survey  indicates  it  is  econom- 
ically feasible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Having  already  spent  $41 
million  on  subway  studies  and  engineer- 
ing surveys,  it  is  proposed  to  spend  an- 
other $150,000  to  learn  the  feasibility  of 
digging  a  subway  out  to  Dulles  Airport? 
This  gets  worse  by  the  minute.  Some- 
one got  away  vsdth  a  lot  of  money  in  that 
$41  million  study  if  that  is  the  case.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  shall  not  take  the 
full  5  minutes  because  we  have  already 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  here  on  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation. 

However.  I  want  to  say  that  I  hope  the 
House  will  not  agree  to  the  amendment. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  feasibility  study  to 
see  if  it  is  feasible.  It  may  not  be  feasible, 
but  this  is  for  studying  the  feasibility 
of  using  the  median  strip  of  the  road  to 
Dulles  Airport  and  in  trying  to  promote 
more  use  of  Dulles  Airport  and  bring 
about  a  more  efficient  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem to  and  from  Dulles  Airport. 

It  does  not  say  that  we  are  going  to  be 
committed,  or  that  we  wUl  be  committed 


to  the  construction  of  a  subway  system 
out  to  the  airport,  but  it  was  contem- 
plated that  it  could  be  done  above 
ground,  using  the  median  strip.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  the  study.  I  would  hope 
that  the  House  would  reject  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  .  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  may  say  that  very  seldom  do  I  agree 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentlem.an  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  .  but  this  time  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  exactly  the  right  idea. 
This  airport  should  never  have  been 
built  to  start  with,  and  the  idea  of  build- 
ing a  subway  or  any  other  rapid  transit 
system  out  to  that  airport  is  absolutely 
preposterous.  I  am  going  to  support  an 
amendment  for  once  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlemsui  sield? 

Mr.  FTJQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broy- 
hill)  . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua),  in 
rising  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

The  language  providing  for  $150,000  is 
not  essential  to  the  success  of  this  mass 
transit  system,  but  it  is  an  effort  to  make 
it  more  efficient  and  more  effective  inso- 
far as  serving  the  Dulles  Airport. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  correct  in 
that  this  airport  has  been  somewhat  of  a 
white  elephant  since  It  was  built,  and  it 
has  cost  a  lot  of  money.  But  this  is  an 
effort  to  find  out  whether  we  can  make 
this  airport  more  successful  and  more 
convenient  insofar  as  getting  more  peo- 
ple out  to  the  airport,  and  in  the  long 
run  maybe  we  can  get  back  that  $150,000 
through  making  the  airport  a  going  prop- 
osition. And  unless  we  can  find  more 
effective  ways  to  get  people  into  and  out 
of  that  airport,  it  is  going  to  be  a  white 
elephant  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  for  his  com- 
ments. The  gentleman  is  eminently  cor- 
rect in  what  he  says,  and  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  In 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  are 
glad  that  the  Congress  is  now  consider- 
ing regional  authorization  fimds  for  our 
regional  rapid  transit  system. 

The  bill.  H.R.  11193.  culminates  many 
years  of  congressional  concern  over  frus- 
trating traffic  congestion,  its  injurious  ef- 
fects on  the  economic  growth,  the  social 
well-being  and  the  physical  character  of 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  urgency  of  the  situation  can  be 
understood  by  examining  projections  of 
the  future  population  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  its  suburbs  and  the  growth 
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in  the  volume  of  traffic.  This  region  had 
a  population  in  1960  of  some  2  million. 
There  will  be  3.5  million  by  1980  and  a 
population  of  some  5  million  people  Is 
projected  by  the  year  2000.  While  there 
are  more  than  800.000  automobiles  in  the 
region  today,  tt  Is  predicted  that  there 
will  be  by  1980  an  additional  million  ve- 
hicles operating  on  the  streets  and  high- 
ways of  the  region — an  appalling  thought 
unless  we  take  the  proper  steps  promptly 
to  cote  with  the  problem. 

Of  course,  this  is  only  a  part  of  the 
solution  to  our  general  transportation 
problem  although  a  very  important  part. 
Congress  has  Instructed  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  to  construct  a  sys- 
tem of  highways  within  the  District  and 
its  officials  have  agreed  to  do  so.  In  fact, 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  is  already  un- 
der construction.  However.  Virginia 
needs  to  complete  Interstate  66  from  the 
belt  way  into  Washington,  complete  the 
widening  of  the  Shirley  Highway,  and 
to  add  additional  lanes  on  the  Capital 
Beltway  between  Springfield  and  the 
Cabin  John  Bridge.  When  this  highway 
constrjiction  is  completed  and  coordi- 
nated, with  the  rapid  transit  system,  in- 
cluded within  this  bill,  we  will  have  a 
well  coordinated  system  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  Washington  area. 

One  feature  of  the  bill  which  I  espe- 
cially welcome  and  approve  is  the  provi- 
sion to  authorize  not  over  $150,000  for  a 
feasibility  study  for  a  rapid  rail  line  be- 
tween Dulles  Airport  and  the  main  metro 
system,  utilizing  the  median  of  the  Dulles 
access  highway.  This  study  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  the  National  Capital 
Airports  Bureau,  and  the  Air  Transpor- 
tation Association. 

I  urge  that  the  measure  be  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Gross  > . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross »  there 
were — ayes  25,  noes  46. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEL^KER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were^yeas  52,  nays  256,  not  voting  124, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  2881 
YEAS— 52 


AUair 

Andreus.  .\l&. 

AshbrcMjk 

Beall.  Md. 

Belts 

Bla^t^i 

Bow 

Brav 

UroyhiU.  N.C. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Clancy 

Collins 

Colmer 

Delaney 

Denney 

Dennis 

Derwliiskl 

Devine 


Dickinson 

Donohue 

Dawdy 

Eshlemnn 

Fi.sher 

Foreman 

Ooodllng 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 

Hull 

Hunt 

Iciiord 

Jannaii 

Jonas 

T.and'-irebe 

l^antjen 

Latta 


Lont;,  Md. 

McDade 

Mizell 

Montt;oniery 

Myers 

Nlchol.'! 

O'Konskl 

Phllbin 

Rarick 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Set)ellus 

.Skubltz 

Snyder 

Whltten 

Wvlle 


Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  111. 

Andrews. 

N  Dak 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Bennett 
Berry 
Blester 
Blnxham 
Blackburn 
BoKKS 
Boland 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Buiton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  P&. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Ca  fiery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederbers 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 
DonH 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conyers 
CouKhUn 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
DlnBell 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
FelLihan 
Flndlev 
Fish 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnwhuysen 
Frev 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakls 
Garmatz 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 


NAYS— 256 

Green.  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grltnths 

Drover 

Gubser 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hakln.^ 
Hays 

Hechler.  W  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kleppe 
Koch 
Kyros 
Lloyd 
McClory 
McClure 
McCullOCh 
McDonald, 

Mich 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mabon 
MallUard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Meskill 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
.  Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Mona^an 
Moorhead 
Morsan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murphy.  111. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Obey 
OHara 
Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 
Ottint;er 
Passman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 


Pike 

Plmle 

Podell 

PofT 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Reld,  111. 

Reld.  NY. 

Reu.ss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

tniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wlnn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Youns; 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING- 124 


Abbitt 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
BevlU 


Blaiiton 

Blatnik 

Bollin',' 

Bradeniiis 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Urowu,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Cabell 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Celler 


Clark 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowi^er 

Cramer 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Davi.s.  Ga. 

Dawson 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dorn 

Fckhsrdt 


Edwards.  La 

EUberg 

Each 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

FasceU 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford, 

William  D 
Fulton,  Tenn 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Goldwater 
Grlffln 
Gude 
Hagan 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jacobs 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karth 
King 


Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La 

Lowenstein 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

MacGregor 

Mann 

Mills 

Mollohan 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy.  NY. 

Nix 

O  Neal.  Ga. 

Patman 

Pickle 

Poage 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Randall 


Relfel 

Roberts 

Rostenkowskl 

Rovidebush 

St  Germain 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stelger.  Wis 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taft 

Teague.  Tex 

Thompson.  N  J 

Udall 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Watkins 

Welcker 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

Wright 

Yates 

Zlon 

Zwach 
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So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr 
Wldnall. 

Mr    Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr    Utt 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr    Bell  of  California 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr    Broomfield. 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Halpern 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Cahlll 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr  Relfel. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr    Barrett  with  Mr.  Corbett 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Oude 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  E^ch. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  LuJan. 

Mr   Waggonner  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr   O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr   Kyi 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr    Whalley 

Mr    St  Germain  with  Mr.  Zion 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.   Griffin   with   Mr    Buchanan 

Mr  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Taft 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr   Lukens. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.   FasceU  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr   Watkins 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  vnth  Mr.  Cowger, 

Mr   Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.   Cabell  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr    Brademas  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.   Henderson   with   Mr    Brock 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr   Zwach. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr  Morton. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr    Pickle. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Hagan 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Stokes 

Mr    Sikes  with  Mr    Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.   Roberts  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Wright 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr    Hungate 

Mr   Jacobs  with  Mr   Powell 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr    Dawson. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Flynt 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Landrum. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Lowenstein. 

^»^.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr   Mann. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Ashley 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr   Anderson  of  California 

Mr.   Abbitt   with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr   Udall. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Symington. 


Mr.  Baring  with  Mrs  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington, 

NIr   Dorn  with  Mr   Edwards  of  Louisiana 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr   Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  changed  his  vote  from 
•nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
prenous  question  on  the  committee 
amendment  and  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  286,  nays  23,  not  voting  123, 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  289] 
YEAS— 286 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Avres 
Beall,  Md. 
Bennett 
Betts 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brasco 

Bray 

Bnnkley 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Brovhill.  N.C. 

BroyhiU,  Va. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byi  nes.  Wis. 

Catlpry 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 


Chlsholm 
Clancv 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conyers 
Coughlln 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniel.  V'a. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edinondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Feiuhan 
Flndley 
Fl.sh 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Fovintaln 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Frledel 


Fulton.  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakls 
Garmatz 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Hogan 
HoUheld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kleppe 
Koch 


Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Langen 

Latta 

Lloyd 

LuJan 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Meskill 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Mizell 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murphy.  111. 
Myers 
Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 


Ashbrook 

Berry 

Biaggl 

Bow 

Collins 

Delaney 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 


Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbin 

Pike 

Plrnle 
Podell 
Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer.  N.C. 
Price.  Ill, 
Pryor,  Ark. 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Reld,  111. 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Rovbal 

Ruth 

Rvan 

St,  Onee 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

NAYS— 23 

Dowdy 

Foreman 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 

Hutchinson 

Jonas 


Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga 

Thomson.  Wis 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

WiLson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wvatt 
Wydler 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 


Long.  Md. 
O'Konskl 
Rarick 
Vanlk 

Worn 

Wylle 
Wvman 


NOT  VOTING — 123 


Abbitt 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bevlll 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carev 
Celler 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dawson 
tie  la  Garza 
Denney 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dorn 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellberg 
Esch 
Evins.  Tenn. 


FasceU 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flvnt 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gude 
Hagan 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hebert 
Henderson 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jacobs 
Jones.  Ala. 
King 
Klrwan 
Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landrum 
I.eggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lont:.  La. 
Lowenstein 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McCloskey 
MacGregor 
Mann 
MUls 


Mollohan 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Patman 

Pickle 

Poage 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quillen 

Randall 

Relfel 
Roudebush 

Roberts 
Rostenkowskl 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Scherle 
Scheuer 

Shiplev 

Slkes 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Talt 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Udall 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Watkins 

Whalley 

Wright 

Yates 

Zlon 

Zwach 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the    following 
pairs: 

Mr.   Annunzlo  with   Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Corbett. 
Mr  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Kyi 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr    Belcher 
Mr.    Thompson    of    New    Jersey    with    Mr 
MacGregor. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr  Morton 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Taft 
Mr.  Grlffln  with  Mr.  Scherle 
Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Lipscomb 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 
Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  Cahlll, 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Relfel 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr  Halpern. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Utt. 
AMr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  Gude. 
Mr.  FasceU  with  Mr,  Cramer 
Mr    Gallagher  with  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Roudebush 

Mr  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Zlon, 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr    Buchanan 

Mr,  Lennon  with  Mr,  Lukens, 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Cowger 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Denney 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Bell  of  CaUforma. 

Mr  Leggett  with  Mr  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.    Barrett   with   Mr    Watkins. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Pnce  of  Texas 

Mr.     Edwards     of     Louisiana     with     Mr. 
Vander  Jagt 

Mr.    Brademas    with    Mr.    Stelger    of    Wis- 
consin 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr,  Mollohan  with  Mr  Mann 

Mr,  McCai-thy  with  Mr,  Landrum, 

Mr,  Yates  with  Mr    Symington. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Stuckey, 

Mr.     Anderson     of     Tennessee     with     Mr. 
Hungate. 

Mr.  Abbitt  -alth  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr    Blatnik  with  Mr    Alexander. 

Mr    Blanton   with    Mr    Anderson   of   Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr   de  la  Garza 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr   Flowers 

Mr  Lowenstein  with  Mr  Dlggs. 

Mr  Udall  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr  Purcell, 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr  Gaydos 

Mr.   Gettys  with    Mr.   William  D    Ford 

Mr.    Hamilton    with    Mr.    Hagan. 

Mrs     Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr   Stokes 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Pickle. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S.  2185) 
to  authorize  a  Federal  contribution  for 
the  effectuation  of  a  transit  development 
program  for  the  National  Capital  region, 
and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965 
(79  Stat.  663)  and  Public  Law  89-774  <  80 
Stat.  1324). 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows ; 

S.  2186 

An  act  to  authorize  a  Federal  contribution 
for  the  effectuation  of  a  transit  develop- 
ment prograno  for  the  National  Capital 
region,  and  to  further  the  objectives  of 
the  National  Capital  Tranaportatlon  Act  of 
1965  (79  Stat.  663)  and  Public  Law  89-774 
(80  Stat.  132+) 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate   and  Hcruse 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHOBT   TTTLB 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1969" 

DETTNITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "Transit  Authority"  means  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 
established  by  title  III  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regulation  Com- 
pact (80  Stat.  1)24). 

(b)  'Adopted  Regional  System"  means 
that  system  described  in  the  Transit  Au- 
thority'*'report  entitled  "Adopted  Regional 
Rapid  Rail  Transit  Plan  and  Program,  March 
1.  1968  (Revised  February  7.  1969)  ".  as  the 
same  may  hereafter  be  altered,  revised,  or 
amended  In  accordance  with  Public  Law  89- 
774  (80  Stat.  1324). 

AT7THORIZATION    FOR    FEDCaAI,    CONTWBUTIONS 

Sec.  3  (a)  lo  order  to  provide  for  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  adopted  re- 
gional system,  which  system  supersedes  that 
heretofore  authorized  by  the  Congress  In  the 
National  Capital  Ttansp>ortatlon  Act  of  1966. 
as  amended,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Is  authorized  to  make  an- 
nual contributions  to  the  Transit  Authority 
under  this  section  In  amounts  sufficient  to 
finance  In  part  the  construction  of  the 
adopted  regional  system  by  the  Transit  Au- 
thority: Provided,  That  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  Federal  contributions.  In- 
cluding the  $100,000,000  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  In  section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Act 
of  September  8.  1965  (Public  Law  89-173:  79 
Stat.  663) ,  shall  not  exceed  the  lower  amount 
of  $1,147,044,000^  or  two- thirds  of  the  net 
project  cost  of  the  adopted  regional  system. 

(b)  Such  Federal  contributions  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  limitations  and  con- 
ditions : 

( 1 )  The  work  tor  which  appropriations  are 
authorized  herein  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  89-774  and  shall  be 
carried  out  substsmtlally  In  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  schedules  for  the  adopted  re- 
gional system. 

(2)  The  aggregate  amount  of  such  Federal 
contributions  on  or  prior  to  the  last  day  of 
.my  given  fiscal  year  shall  be  matched  by  the 
local  partlcli>atlng  governments  by  i>ayment 
of  the  local  share  of  capital  contributions 
required  for  the  period  ending  with  the  last 
day  of  such  year  In  a  total  amount  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
Federal  contributions. 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Dej>artmcnt  of  Transpor- 
tation, without  asc:\l  year  limitation,  not  to 
exceed  $1,047,044,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act:  P'oinded,  That  the  appro- 
priations authorized  herein  shall  be  In  ad- 
dition to  the  appropriations  authorized  In 
section  5(a)(1)  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1966  (79  Stat,  665) . 

CONSTRUCTION     APPROVALS 

Sec.  5.  la)  No  portion  of  any  rail  rapid 
transit  line  or  related  facility  authorized 
hereunder  shall  be  constructed  within  the 
United  suites  Capitol  Grounds  except  upoa 


approval  of  the  Commlsalon  for  Extension  of 
the  tJnlted  States  Capitol. 

(b)  All  construction  pursuant  to  this  Act 
In.  on,  under,  or  over  public  space  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall,  in  the  Interest  of  public  con- 
venience and  safety,  be  performed  In  accord- 
ance with  schedules  agreed  upon  between  the 
Transit  Authority  and  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the  end  that  such 
construction  work  will  be  coordinated  with 
other  construction  work  In  such  public  space, 
and  the  Commissioner  .shall  so  exercise  his 
Jurisdiction  and  control  over  such  public 
space  as  to  facilitate  the  Transit  Authority's 
use  and  occupation  thereof  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

REPAYMENT     FROM     EXCESS     REVENUES 

Sec  6.  To  the  extent  that  revenues  or  other 
receipts  derived  from  or  In  connection  with 
the  ownership  or  operation  of  the  adopted 
regional  system  ( other  than  service  payments 
under  transit  service  agreements  executed 
between  the  Transit  Authority  and  local  f>o- 
Utlcal  subdivisions,  the  proceeds  of  bonds  or 
other  evidences  of  Indebtedness;  and  capital 
contributions  received  by  the  Transit  Au- 
thority) ,  are  excess  to  the  amounts  necessary 
to  make  all  payments  and  deposits,  includ- 
ing debt  service,  operating  and  maintenance 
expenses,  and  deposits  In  reserves,  required 
or  permitted  by  the  terms  of  any  contract  of 
the  Transit  Authority  with  or  for  the  benefit 
of  holders  of  Its  bonds,  notes,  or  other  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  Issued  for  any  pur- 
pose relating  to  the  transit  system,  other 
than  extensions  thereof,  two-thirds  of  such 
excess  revenues  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  fis- 
cal year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  adopted  regional  system  (exclusive 
of  extensions)  Is  first  put  Into  substantially 
full  revenue  service,  be  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec  7.  (a)  To  finance  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia share  of  the  cost  of  the  adopted  re- 
gional system,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  authorized  to  contract 
with  the  Transit  Authority  to  make  annual 
capital  contributions  under  this  section  ag- 
gregating not  to  exceed  $316.600,(X)0.  and 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  $166,500,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  and  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

(b)  Section  9-220(b)  (3)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
first  clause  of  the  last  sentence  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$216,500,- 
000  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loans 
authorized  to  be  made  to  the  Commissioner 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  utilized  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Transportation  Act  of  1969:  Provided. 
That  the  District  of  Columbia  may  exceed 
by  an  amount  not  more  than  $186,600,000, 
the  limitation  on  the  aggregate  indebtedness 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act;  ". 

(C)  The  appropriations  authorized  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  appropriations  authorized  on  be- 
half of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  section 
5(a)  (2)  of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
llon  Act  of  1965. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  further  authorized  to  contract 
with  the  Transit  Authority  for  the  service 
to  be  provided  by  the  adopted  regional  sys- 
tem and  to  pay  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
thereof  the  District  of  Columbia's  share  of 
any  operating  deficiency  of  the  adopted  re- 
gional system. 

REPEAL  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  EXISTING  LAWS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  following  laws  are  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  The  Act  of  December  20.  1967  (Public 
Law  90-220;  81  Stat.  670) . 


(2)  Sections  3,  4,  and  6(b)  of  the  Act  of 
September  8,  1966  (Public  Law  89-173;  79 
Stat.  664-666). 

(3)  The  Act  of  July  14.  1960  (Public  Law 
86-669:    74  Stat.  537). 

(b)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Act  of  September 
8.  1966  (Public  Law  89-173;  76  Stat.  666).  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "authorized 
In  section  3  hereof "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "of  the  adopted  re- 
gional system". 

STUDY    OF    DULLES    AIRPOHT    EXTENSION 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  hereby  authorized 
to  contract  with  the  Transit  Authority  for  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  feasibility,  in- 
cluding preliminary  engineering,  of  extend- 
ing a  transit  line  In  the  median  of  the  Dulles 
Airport  Road  from  the  vicinity  of  Route  7  on 
the  1-66  Route  of  the  adopted  regional  sys- 
tem to  the  Dulles  International  Airport. 

(b)  The  study  to  be  undertaken  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
completed  within  six  months  after  execution 
of  the  contract  authorized  therein  at  a  cost 
not  In  excess  of  $160,000,  and  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$150,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  FUQUA 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FVqua  moves  to  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  of  S.  2186  and  Insert  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  11193,  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed;  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  11193)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
title  in  which  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested. 

S.  Con.  Res.  48.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
adjourn  November  26.  1969.  until  December 
1,  1969. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  in  ex- 
planation of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1969  and  the  other  bills 
from  the  District  Committee  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  here  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2276, 
CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (S.  2276)  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  authorization  for  research  relating 
to  fuels  and  vehicles  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act: 

Conference   Report    (H.  Rept.   No.   91-690) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2276) 
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to  extend  for  one  year  the  authorization  for 
research  relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
,igreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
I  heir  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
Jollows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

"That  the  first  sentence  of  section  104(c) 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1867b-l(c)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and",  and  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ',  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  $45,000,000.'." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Harley  O  Staggers, 

John  Jarman. 

Paul  Q.  Rogers. 

David  E.  Satterfield. 

William  L.  Springer. 

Ancher  Nelsen. 

Tim  Lee  Carter. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Birch  Bayh. 

JOSEFH  M.  MoNTOYA. 

J.  Caleb  Bocgs. 
John  Sherman  Cooper, 
Robert  Dole. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2276)  to  extend  for 
one  year  the  authorization  for  research  re- 
lating to  fuels  and  vehicles  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upKDn  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conferene  report : 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute.  The  Senate  recedes 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House,  with  an  amendment  which  Is 
a  substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  would 
have  authorized  $90  million  in  appropriations 
for  special  research  projects  Involving  air 
pollution  problems  arising  out  of  the  com- 
bustion of  fuels  for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  The 
House  amendment  would  have  provided  $18.7 
million  for  this  program  and  the  conference 
substitute  provides  a  total  authorization  of 
$45  minion  for  this  program. 

Although  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare iH.R  11102).  which  passed  the  House 
earlier  this  year  contained  no  funds  for  this 
program,  because  of  a  lack  of  authorization 
therefor,  the  Managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  wish  to  emphasize  that  they  expect 
funds  to  be  earmarked  for  research  projects 
In  this  highly  important  area. 

The  program  contained  In  this  Act  will  be 
reviewed  again  in  connection  with  the  over- 
all extension  of  the  Clear  Air  Act  later  in 
this  Congress. 

Harley  O.  Staggers, 

John  Jarman, 

Paul  G.  Rogers, 

David  E.  Satterfield. 

William  L.  Springer. 

Ancher  Nelsen, 

Tim  Lee  C.\rtek, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that   the   House   resolve  itrelf  into   the 


Committee  of  the  ''AThole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14916)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  caid  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  general  debate  be  limited  to 
2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin   <Mr.  Davis)    and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

in  the  committee  op  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14916.  with 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Natcher)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  we  submit 
for  your  approval  the  annual  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Budget,  it  is 
a  distinct  privilege  for  me  to  serve  with 
Mr  Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Giaimo  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Riegle  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Patten  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wyatt 
of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 
All  of  these  gentlemen  are  outstanding 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Earl  C.  Silsby  is  an  excellent 
staff  assistant  to  the  subcommittee  and 
is  well  qualified,  from  the  standpoint  of 
training,  ability,  and  aggressiveness,  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  his  assignment. 

This  is  the  sixth  consecutive  year  that 
an  unbalanced  budget  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
budget  as  submitted  was  out  of  balance 
568,500,000.  When  expenditures  ex- 
ceed receipts,  reductions  must  be  made. 

We  started  hearings  on  this  bill  on 
April  12  and  concluded  hearings  on 
May  14.  The  conference  report  on  the 
revenue  bill  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  was  approved  about  a 
week  ago  and.  after  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  our  committee  was  called 
back  into  session  and  we  proceeded  to 
hear  testimony  on  a  number  of  amend- 
ments and  to  receive  from  the  city  oflQ- 
cials  a  list  of  priorities  which  were  nec- 
essary since  the  budget  was  still  out  of 
balance  $27,300,000.  In  addition  to  being 
out  of  balance,  our  committee  was  con- 
fronted with  certain  limitations  placed 
in    the    revenue    bill    which    we    have 


strictly  adhered  to  in  presenting  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  Revenue 
Act  imposed  a  limitation  of  41,500  full- 
time  employees  in  permanent  author- 
ized positions.  Current  authorized  posi- 
tions total  38.328.  The  new  budget  as 
submitted  proposed  increases  of  6,720. 
The  committee  recommends  an  increase 
of  3,199.  The  increase,  together  with  the 
elimination  of  27  positions  from  the 
base,  then  brings  the  totaJ  to  41,500. 
which  is  the  figure  set  in  the  revenue 
bill. 

This  is  the  largest  budget  ever  ap- 
proved for  the  Districfof  Columbia.  In 
1959  the  total  budget  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  $160,915,914.  The  Fed- 
eral payment  represented  13.45  percent 
of  the  total  budget.  The  amount  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  is  $683,106,300  and 
we  recommend  a  Federal  payment  of 
$102  million.  The  Federal  payment  for 
1970  \yill  be  17.11  percent  of  the  total 
budget  amount  recommended. 

The  revenue  bill  authorized  an  addi- 
tional Federal  payment  of  $5  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  which  was  rec- 
ommended for  use  in  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Our  committee 
recommends  the  appropriation  of  the  $5 
million.  Only  $3  million  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral payment  authorized  is  not  recom- 
mended in  this  bill. 

The  budget  that  we  present  today  is 
a  balanced  budget  and  sufficient  funds 
will  be  available  to  meet  anticipated 
requirements.  A  number  of  new  and  ex- 
panded programs  had  to  be  eliminated 
or  cut  bfick,  simply  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  were  confronted  with  a  budget  out 
of  balance  and  with  limitations  on  em- 
ployees, which  placed  us  in  a  position  of 
having  to  choose  between  schoolteach- 
ers, welfare  employees,  employees  in  the 
Health  Department,  new  poUce  officers, 
and  other  essential  positions  requested, 
as  against  new  employees  requested  for 
new  programs  which  can  be  considered 
at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  within  the  overall 
financing  that  we  present  today  there  is 
a  reserve  of  $10,932,000  for  the  cost  of 
classified  pay  increases  already  in  effect 
and  a  modest  surplus  of  $309,000  in  the 
general  fund.  No  provision  has  been 
made  for  financing  proposed  salarj'  in- 
creases for  poUcemen.  firemen,  and 
teachers,  due  to  the  fact  that  such  re- 
quests were  not  before  our  committee, 
and  so  far  no  program  or  plan  has  been 
approved  for  funding  such  increases. 

In  addition  to  the  $683,106,300  rec- 
ommended in  this  bill,  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  receive  Federal  grants 
totaling  $133,372,000.  A  breakdown  by 
agencies  appears  on  page  2  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  The  usual  payments  for 
metered  water  and  sewage  service  in 
Federal  buildings  is  recommended  in 
this  bill,  with  the  total  being  $3,928,000. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  Fed- 
eral payment  and  the  $5  million  special 
Federal  payment.  The  loan  appropria- 
tions recommended  in  the  bill  total  $77.- 
763.000.  The  reduction  of  $37,001,000 
reflects  deletions  made  in  the  capital  out- 
lay program  and  lesser  requests  during 
the  fiscal  year  due  to  the  conversion  of 
the  District's  financial  plan  from  an  ob- 
ligational  to  a  cash  basis.  Unused  funds 
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from  previous  loan  appropriations,  along 
with  those  recommended  In  this  bill,  are 
estimated  to  be  safflclent  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  capital  outlay  program  as  pro- 
posed by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman  as  you  know,  the  free- 
way system  which  was  approved  in  the 
year  1958,  is  now  underway. 

On  Augiist  23,  1969,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Budget.  I  released  the  following 
statement; 

Our  Committee  Is  still  of  the  opinion  that 
there  Is  a  place  for  both  a  freeway  system 
and  a  rapid  rail  transit  .system  In  our  Capital 
City.  We  believe  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
tremendous  day  Isy  day  growth  of  traffic  the 
freeway  program  must  be  carried  out  along 
with  the  rapid  transit  system. 

We  started  appropriating  funds  for  our 
freeway  system  following  the  five  year  study 
which  was  adopted  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  1958.  We  now  have  available  over  S200 
million  which  mast  be  used  for  the  freew;iy 
system. 

In  1962  we  started  having  trouble  over  the 
freeway  system  and  this  hsis  been  the  situa- 
tion up  to  July  9,  1969  when  I  recommended 
to  the  House  that  the  conference  report  on 
the  Supi5lemental  Appropriations  bill  delet- 
iiig'the  ^fB'737.0QO  for  the  start  of  construc- 
tion on  the  rapid  transit  system  be  approved. 
Following  our  refusal  to  again  approve  con- 
struction funds  for  rapid  transit  construc- 
tion until  the  fteeway  system  was  started 
and  underway  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Highway  Act  of  1968.  we  have  had  cer- 
tain actions  starting  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  City  Council  vote  which  approved 
a  resolution  requiring  the  District  Govern- 
ment to  comply  with  the  Highw.iy  Act  of 
1968    This  was  on  August  9.  1969 

On  AuKUst  11.  1969.  the  Department 
of  Highways  and  Traffic  received  an 
order  from  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  directing  the 
Highway  Department  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  implement  the  provisions  of 
section  23  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1968. 

On  August  11  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives approved  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing provision: 

Sec  903  No  funds  mav  be  appropriated  Iir 
any  fiscal  year  under  article  V'l  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  ji  1947  iDC  Code. 
sees.  47-2501a-47-2501bi  until  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress that  i  1  I  the  D..strirt  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment ha.^  begun  work  on  each  of  the 
projects  U.-ted  m  rectlon  23(bi  of  the  F^d- 
eral-.Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  and  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  complete  those  projects,  or 
i2i  the  District  al  CoUnnbia  government  has 
not  begun  work  on  each  of  those  projects,  or 
made  or  carried  out  that  commitment,  solely 
because  of  a  court  Injunction  issued  l:i  re- 
sponse to  a  petition  f'led  by  a  per.son  other 
than  the  Di.strict  of  Co'.umbia  or  anv  agency, 
department,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
St  ues 

On  August  12.  1969.  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  President  Nixon: 
The  White  House. 
Wa^h'Tigton.  August  12.  1969 

De.ar  Bill  Your  diligent  efforts  through 
the  vtars  t"  ensure  that,  the  District  of 
Columbia  w;ll  enjoy  a  balanced  tran.',  porta - 
tion  system  are  very  much  appre;i:ited  by 
all  of  us  whii  are  concerned  with  the  welfare 
Of  our, Capital  City  .-^s  you  know,  I  have 
previously  expressed  my  desire  that  a  fair 
and    e.fectlve    .settlemeiii    of    the    issues    in- 


volved In  the  transportation  controversy  b€ 
reached  to  serve  the  Interests  of  all  those 
concerned — central  city  dwellers,  suburban- 
ites, shc^pers.  employees  ana  visitors.  It  Is 
my  conviction  that  those  steps  necessary 
for  a  fair  and  effective  settlement  have  been 
taken. 

The  City  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  now  voted  In  favor  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  complete  the  requirements  of  a 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  Imme- 
diately thereafter,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  to  implement  Immediately 
the  requirements  of  the  Act.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  has  directed  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  to  rescind  the  letter 
of  his  predecessor  dated  January  17.  1969. 
thus  placing  these  projects  back  into  the 
Interstate  System.  Furthermore,  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  has  been  directed 
to  work  closely  with  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  order 
to  continue  work  until  completion  of  all 
projects  and  the  study  called  for  in  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  I  trust 
that  these  actions  will  fulfill  the  criteria 
which  you  set  forth  in  your  statement  of 
August  11,  1969. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Government  Is 
firmly  committed  to  completion  of  these 
projects  as  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1968  provides.  I  Join  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government  in  that  commitment, 
and  I  have  directed  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  Corporation  Counsel 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  vigorously  de- 
feud  any  lawsviits  which  may  be  tiled  to 
thv.-art  the  continuation  of  the  projects 
called  for  by  the  Act 

A  balanced  transportation  system  is  es- 
sential for  the  proper  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  hope 
that  this  evidence  of  tangible  progress  would 
permit  us  to  assure  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  your  Subcommittee 
will  be  In  a  position  to  approve  the  $18.- 
737.000  deleted  from  the  Supplemental  .Ap- 
propriation bill  together  with  the  $21,586.- 
000  in  the  Regular  Appropriation  bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  Fiscal  Year  1970. 

With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  Ni.xon. 

On  August  13.  1969,  F.  C.  Turner.  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administi-ator.  directed  a 
letter  to  T.  F,  Ains,  Director  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  High- 
ways and  Traffic,  stating  that  certain  ad- 
justments had  been  made  in  the  Inter- 
state System  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  that  such  action  had  reinstated  the 
system  to  its  status  as  covered  in  the 
Interstate  System  cost  estimate  referred 
to  in  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968. 

on  September  18.  1969,  I  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Airis,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Highways 
and  Traffic  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Gover.v.ment   of   the   District   of 
CoLu.MBiA,  Department  of  High- 
ways AND  Traffic. 
Washingto7i,  DC.  Scpttmber  18,  1969. 
Hon.  WiLLiA.vi  H    Natcher. 
Cliatrman,  Subcommittee  on  Appropnations 
/or  the  District  of  Columbia.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Natcher:  On  September  17.  1969. 
the  Department  of  Highways  and  Trafflc.  DC. 
received  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
Potomac     River    crossing — Interstate    Route 
266 — vicinity  of   the  Three  Sisters  Islands — 
Contract     No.     1 — substructure     river     piers, 
Federal-Aid     Project     No.     D.C.-Va.     1-266- 
2il03il. 

A  total  of  six  bids  were  received,  ranging 


from  a  low  of  $1,152,830  to  a  high  of  H.528.- 
480.  The  low  bid,  submitted  by  the  Head  Con- 
strucUon  Company,  Washington.  DC.  Is  ap- 
proximately five  percent  above  our  ofHce  esti- 
mate. The  low  bidder  Is  considered  compe- 
tent and  qualified  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  contract  and,  as  a  result,  the  contract 
was  awarded  to  the  Head  Construction  Com- 
pany on  this  date,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Federal  High- 
way Administration. 

We  anticipate  that  all  necessary  contract 
documents  will  be  completely  executed  some- 
time tomorrow,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to 
have  the  contractors  commence  operations 
early  during  the  week  of  September  22.  1969 

The  above  information  is  being  furnished 
in  order  that  you  and  your  Committee  may 
be  kept  abreast  of  the  progress  being  made 
by  the  Dlsti;Jct  Government  in  implementing 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1968. 

With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

T  P.  AlKis. 
Department    of    Highways    and    Traffic. 
District  of  Columbia. 

On  September  18,  1969,  I  received  the 
following  letter  from   Robert   P.   Mavo, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 
Executive  Office  of  tjie  President. 

Bureau  or  the  BtrooET, 
Washington,  DC,  September  18, 1969. 
Hon.  William  H.  Natcher, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 

DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Tliis  is  to  clarify  the 
situation  with  respect  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriation  requests  for  the  pro- 
posed rapid  rail  transit  system. 

I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  the  appro- 
priat4on  for  fiscal  year  1970  of  the  $18,737.- 
000,  earlier  deleted  from  the  District  of  Co- 
Uimbia  supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  together  with  the  appropriation  of 
the  $21,586,000  in  the  1970  fiscal  year  appro- 
priation request,  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  P.  Mayo. 

Director. 

On  September  22.  1969,  I  received  an 
excellent  statement  from  Mr.  Airis.  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Highways 
and  Trafflc,  covering  all  of  the  highway 
projects  listed  under  the  Highway  Act  of 
1968  and  the  action  the  Department  cf 
Highways  and  Traffic  is  taking  at  this 
time  to  comply  with  the  resolution  of  the 
City  Council  and  the  Highway  Act  of 
1968.  This  statement  clearly  shows  that 
the  freeway  program  is  underway. 

All  of  these  acts  indicate  clearly  that 
we  are  in  complete  agreement  that  free- 
way construction  as  provided  under  the 
Highway  Act  of  1968  must  proceed  with 
rapid  rail  transit  construction. 

I  will  now  recommend  that  the  S18.- 
737.000  deleted  from  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  together  with  the 
S21..586,000  in  the  regular  appropriations 
bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  fcr  fiscal 
year  1970  be  appropriated  for  rapid  lail 
transit  construction.  I  will  further  rec- 
ommend that  the  Federal  share  for  rapid 
transit  construction  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1969  totaling  $43,772,000  be 
relea.sed.  The  provisions  concerning  this 
amount  is  contained  in  the  report  ac- 
companying the  appropnations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1969  for  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  related  agencies  and  the 
following  part  of  the  report  apphes: 
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Department  of  Housing  and   Urban  Dei  el-  letter  to  Gen.  Jackson  Graham,  general  mat«s.   For  the  Washington   Technical 

apmenf,    Washington    Metropolitan    Area  manager  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Institute     we     recommend     $4^612.000 

Transit  Authority  Transit  Authority,  releasing  the  Federal  which  is  $1'^12.000  more  than  the  1969 

FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTION  pQrtlon  for  rapld  rail  transit.  The  letter  ^PP^'oPf  J^'^'J^^^^  $144,000  less  than  tne 

^Sll'^^'iZ    ^^^^'^  :::::::"  $55:147:8^  ^^  ^  ^°^^°'^^'-                 November  20, 1969.  ^^Ch^rmln,  in  addition  to  the  ap- 

Recommended     1969 43,772,000  Mr.  Jackson  Graham,  propriations    recommended    for    Public 

Comparison-    '  General  Manager,  Washington  Metropolitan  g^hools    it  is  estimated  that  $20.  < 99.000 

Appropriation,  1968 i  43.  772, 000  Area     Transit    Authority,    Washington,  ,^^^jj  ^^^  available  through  Federal  grants. 

Estimate,  1969 -11,375.000  DC                        ^.    .    .        v  ^,i»h„»  A  list  of  the  Federal  grants  for  public 

Dear  Mr.  Graham;  This  Is  to  acknowledge  ■^   "=""      Lnrr,Qfort   for  fiscal  vear  1970  is 

Funds  available  under  this  appropn-  ^^^j      ^,           letter  of  November  7  request-  ^^.^^^^f  t^inat^d  for  ^f  ^}^  ^  ^^J^^^^^J^ 

ation  item  are  to  enable  the  Department  ,np  that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  set  forth  on  pace  14  ol  me  commutcc 

of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  previously  appro-  report.                                                 »  ♦  i    * 

nav  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  prlated  837,472,000  for  the  authorized  basic  -j^^^g  committee  recommends  a  total  oi 

Transit  Authority,  as  part  of  the  Fed-  rapid  rail  transit  system  in  advance  of  the  $18,337,000  for  parks  and  recreation  ac- 

Sal^ntHbutionUarLxpensesneces-     --tt^^rrbia'mft^hfnrs-r?  T.  ^^^^5,  ™  S  o'3?ori;rthaTl969 

sary  to  design,  engmeer   construct,  and     ^^^/"       objection  to  your  proposal  as  set  ^J^^^ted  and  $1,031,012  more  than  i^^^^ 

equip  a  rail  rapid-transit  syst«m,  as  au-     ^^^^  j„      ^^^  letter,  noting  the  chief  objec-  appropriations.  We  recommend  $».^*^. 

thorized  by  the  National  Capital  Trans-     ^^.g  ^f  ^his  plan  is  to  avoid  additional  cost  000  for  the  Recreation  DfP^""^^"^- ,f''^. 

portation  Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  Funds     escalation.  444.000  for  thaj^ational  Park  Sen  ice. 

mcluded  in  this  bill  represent  two-thirds                sincerely,  and  $2,619,000  fW  the  National  Zooiogi- 

of  the  Federal  contribution  to  this  proj-                                          George  Uaho^  calPark. 

cct  the  remaining  one-third  to  be  pro-  chanman.  ^^  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
\  ided  bv  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  District  of  Columbia,  as  you  know.  $137,382,000  for  health  and  ^^ehare  ac- 
The  committee  directs  that  this  ap-  ^j.  chairman,  is  financed  out  of  five  tivities.  This  is  an  increase  of  $13,4 (B.oou 
oropriation  shall  be  available  only  to  the  funds:  a  general  fund;  a  highway  fund;  over  1969  and  $6,632,000  less  than  the 
extent  that  an  an«unt  equal  to  one-half  ^  water  fund:  a  motor  vehicle  parking  budget  requests.  For  vocational  rehamii- 
the  funds  providecfby  this  appropriation  f^nd;  and  a  sanitary  sewage  works  fund,  tation  we  recommend  $943,000.  For  tne 
lias  been  provided  by  the  District  of  Co-  Qur  committee  recommends  a  total  of  Department  of  Public  Health  we  recom- 
lumbia  as  required  by  Public  Law  89-173.  S39  209.000  for  general  operating  ex-  mend  $81,321,000.  This  is  S5.796  509  more 
The  committee's  recommendation  is  j^enses  for  the  departments  and  agencies  than  for  1969  and  $3,153,000  less  than 
based  on  a  total  program  of  $68,163,000  ^j  ^^^e  District  Government,  This  is  $3.-  the  amount  requested.  For  the  Deparl- 
consisting  of  $8,680,000  for  engineering  gQg  ggg  more  than  fiscal  year  1969  and  ment  of  Public  Welfare  we  recommena 
and  design:  $5,200,000  for  rights-of-way  54  ggg  qoO  less  than  the  budget  estimates.  $55,118,000,  This  is  $7,668,491  more  tnan 
and  land  acquisition:  and  $54,883,000  for  we  recommend  a  total  of  $130,324,000  for  1969  and  $3,479,000  less  than  tne 
construction.  Deducting  $3,105,000  rep-     for  public  safety.  This  is  $17,302,000  more  budget  estimates. 

resenting  that  portion  of  the  program  ^^an  for  1969  and  $3,575,000  less  than  our  committee  recommends  a  total  ol 
which  will  be  financed  from  prior  year  ^^^  budget  estimates,  S18.450.000  for  the  Department  of  High- 
funds  leaves  a  total  of  new  obligational  p^^.  ^  number  of  vears  we  have  rec-  ways  and  Traffic.  This  is  an  increase  01 
authority  of  $65,658,000.  Of  this  total  ommended  everv  dollar  requested  and  $666,000  over  the  1969  appropnations 
amount  $43,772,000  is  included  in  this  justified  by  the  metropolitan  Police  De-  and  $36,000  less  than  the  amounts  re- 
bill  and   $21,886,000  would  be  for  pro-     paitment    In  this  bill  we  recommend  a  quested. 

vision  bv  the  District  of  Columbia.  ^^^^j  ^f  ggg  352  qoo  The  $25,000  deleted  Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  recom- 
The  Highway  Act  of  1968  must  be  com-  ^^^.  j^g^j  counsel  is  not  necessary  and  no  mends  $33,340,000  for  the  Department  ol 
ijlied  wi*  and  as  long  as  the  freeway  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^jg  particular  amount  appro-  Sanitary  Engineering  and  the  Washing- 
.svstem  proposed  in  this  act  continues  prjated  for  fiscal  vear  1969  was  utilized,  ton  Aqueduct.  Tliis  allowance  is  $2,126.- 
underway  we  will,  at  the  proper  time,  ap-  .^^^  p^^.^  Department  in  our  Capital  000  more  than  the  appropnations  ap- 
propriate funds  for  continuing  the  con-  p.^^.  n,aintains  its  Class  I  rating  with  the  proved  fcr  1969  and  Sl.589.000  le.ss  than 
struction  ol  this  rapid  rail  transit  system,  ^^j-ican  Insurance  Association  and  is  the  amounts  requested.  For  ^"^  ^i^^ 
Mr.  Chairman,  both  systems  must  con-  recognized  throughout  this  country  as  ington  Aqueduct  we  recommend  S3.89<.- 
tinue  underway,  and  if  this  takes  place  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  departments  in  the  000.  which  is  S95.000  more  than  the 
we  are  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  this  ^j^j^^j  states  We  recommend  an  appro-  amount  approved  for  fiscal  year  1969 
will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  s  p^jation  of  $24,451,000  for  the  operation  The  committee  recommends  S51.000 
Capital.  of  the  Fire  Department.  This  is  $1,018.-  requested  for  the  settlement  of  claims. 
Funds  have  been  included  in  the  bill  ^^^  above  the  1969  allowance  and  $562,-  The  tctal  amounts  of  the  claims  and  suits 
under  consideration  which  will  be  used     ^^q  ^^^^  ^j^^^  .^^  amount  requested.  was  $330,503.55. 

to  place  the  ba.-ic  rapid  rail  transit  .sys-               recommend  a  total  of  $213,000  for  Mr.  Chairman,  for  capital  outlav  we 

tem  underwf  y  and  the  total  amount  car-                                   ^      ^.^.^j  defense.  recommend   a  total   of   $149,928,000   lor 

tied  in  this  bill  for  this  purpose  is  $40,-     ''^l^.^^^mwend   an   appropriation   of  ii,e  next  fiscal  year.  This  is  $50,828,000 

322.000,  The  $18,736,000  requested  lor  fis-       j^,5g2  000  for  the  court..  0^  the  District  more  than  was  appropnated  lor  fiscal 

cal  year  1969  is  a  part  of  this  bill  and     ^  ™^';'Jja    This  is  a  decrease  of  SI.-  vear  1969  and  S39.681.000  le.-^s  than  re- 

this.  together  with  the  request  for  fiscal     °^„^°n     °'^-  n  nested  m  the  budget, 

year  1970  of  S21. 586.000.  makes  a  total  of     ^t>^.uu         „                ^    f  correction-  v.e  For  public   schools  we   recommend   a 

$40,322,000.  which  is  the  Distncfs  share  ,.  Jj'^^^/^J^sTs^?^  ooo  total  of  $43,641,400  for  28  pro.-ects.  which 
of  the  construction  cos  for  the  rapid  rail  '""X^/,",J,^,7d  "^^  ,^^1  of  $5,414,000  is  $11,379,000  less  than  was  propo.^eo  in 
transit  system  ud  to  this  date.  Just  as            ,1  ^°„ ™  "om  nt  t  iren-^ps  ?nd  'n-     the  budget    Pnov  to  the  hranngs.  the 

soon   as   the   rapid   rail   transit -freeway     for  \he  Department  olLicense^^  Board  of  Education  and  the  .school  ad- 

impasse  was  .settled,  we  stated  that  the  ^J^^\^°^- ^^,\"„f  ,^"  .""  ^^f^  "If^^  mSration  reviewed  the  construction 
reouested  funds  would  be  included  in  this  over  the  amount  -  ppioved  for  fisca.  year  >";"-™^^^^  ^^^^^..^  ^^ose  projects 
bill.  In  additio!!.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  chair-      1969,                         n„r  committee  recom-     which  could  not  proceed  during  1970.  and 

man  of  th?  subcommittee,  I  stated  that         Mr.  Chairrnan.  our  comrnittee  r«x.m  ^.mcn                       ^^^^    ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

we  would  also  agree  to  a  release  of  the  mends  a  total  of  21^0^°^ ;°^°  !°™i=^.  net  reduction  of  $7,551,000  v  as  made  and 
funds  previously  appropriated  totaling  tion  For  public  sch^lsv^ere^^^^  usreHect^d  m  the  reduction  in  this  bill. 
S37.472.000.  with  this  amount  being  the  a  ^^^^  "^.f^l^v'^^"""-/  he  i969  ajpro-  Since  hat  time  other  adjustment,  have 
Federal  Government's  share  for  rapid  crease  of  ^^-f  ^.0°°  °l"/^^^f  ^^^^^^^[^6  been  made,  further  reducme  the  request 
rail  transit  construction  up  to  this  date,  pnation  and  f8-'48  000  j^ss  t^han  tne  .B,^^"  "^  j  j^ade  all  of  the  ad- 
After  presentation  of  the  budget  for  fiscal  amount  requested^We  recomrnend  $10.  ^^  e^«^^"^;^^,^J^^  ,,^  recommends  the 
year  1970  to  the  full  Committee  on  Ap-  .04  OOO  /o^^^eFedera^  City  College  J  ^^  ^j^  ^^^  projects  for  which  it 
propriations,  our  chairman,  the  distm-  which  ^^  $6,371  000  mo.  etn^  me  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^.^^^^  dunng 
guished  gentleman  from  Texas  ,  Mr.  ^;f°",^,*„„^K^^^^^^  the  fiscal  year,  with  only  one  exception. 
Mahon  I  then  on  November  20  directed  a  and  $987,000  less  tnan  tne  uuugct  cati 
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preliminary  survey  for  an  educational 
The  request  for  »630,000  to  conduct  a 
park  for  Washington'.  DC.  is  denied. 

We  recommend  capital  outlay  items 
toUllng  $7,325,500  for  new  buildings  and 
equipment  for  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department. 

For  the  Department  of  Public  Health, 
the  conmiittee  has  deferred  action  on  the 
request  for  the  Northwest  Community 
Health  Center  pending  a  determination 
of  the  availability  of  Federal  funds.  Ac- 
tion ha.s  also  teen  deferred  on  the  air- 
conditionmg  program  at  District  of  Co- 
lumbia General  Hospital. 

The  committee  approves  the  entire 
request  for  capital  outlay  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  with  the  major  por- 
tion relating  to  the  President's  crime 
program.  Included  is  ^^,000  for  a  pre- 
liminary survey  for  a  (^Rcctional  deten- 
tion facility — a  new  jail. 

For  public  welfare,  with  the  exception 
of  the  new  receiving  home  for  children, 
the  committee  has  approved  the  revised 
request  for  this  Department.  A  site  for 
the  receiving  home  has  not  been  deter- 
mlne4  and.  therefore,  funds  requested 
could  nflt  be  used  during  fiscal  year  1970. 

For  the  Department  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  three  major  building  construc- 
tion projects  were  considered  by  the 
conunittee:  a  new  jail,  estimated  to  cost 
$45  million;  a  new  District  Court  Build- 
ing, estimated  to  cost  $50  million;  and 
two  west  administration  buildings,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $36  million.  We  recom- 
mend the  $450,000  for  the  preliminary 
survey  for  the  new  jail  and  further  rec- 
ommend that  $2,600,000  be  approved  for 
a  new  District  Court  Building.  This 
amoTont  is  to  be  derived  from  the  $3,500.- 
000  previoiisly  appropriated  for  a  site  for 
the  courthouse.  We  recwnmend  that  ac- 
tion be  deferred  on  the  west  administra- 
tion building. 

For  higher  education,  we  recommend 
capital  outlay  projects  totaling  $5,500.- 
000  for  the  Federal  City  College  and 
$3,654,400  for  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute. 

Our  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$40,322,000  for  the  District's  share  of  the 
capital  budget  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1970  for  the  construction 
of  the  basic  authorized  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem in  our  Capital  City.  A  total  of  $3,- 
353.000  is  recommended  for  the  highway 
construction  program  during  fiscal  year 
1970.  .'Ul  projects,  with  the  exception  of 
the  community  street  program,  have 
been  approved. 

For  our  public  library,  we  recommend 
the  total  amount  requested  of  $680,200. 
For  recreation,  we  recommend  $1,428,800. 
For  the  Fire  Department,  we  recommend 
$l,0l!4,300.  For  sanitary  engineering,  we 
recommend  $19,064,000  for  storjn  water 
sewers  and  sanitation  facilities  and  $12,- 
268,000  for  sanitary  sewers,  together  virith 
$1,175,000  for  service  and  tnmk  water 
main.  This  makes  a  total  of  $32,507,000 
for  the  Department. 

The  constriiction  of  a  new  jail,  new 
court  complex,  start  of  construction  of 
freeway  and  rapid  transit  systems,  new 
methadone  system,  and  28  capital  outlay 
projects  for  our  school  system  are  all 
projects   which   must  be  considered  as 


milestones  in  the  development  of  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  this  bill 
to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me.  The  gentleman  has 
done  a  fine  job.  I  know  of  no  man  more 
knowledgeable  about  the  affairs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  He 
handles  his  bill  as  effectively  as  any  sub- 
committee chairman  on  our  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  could  give  me  some  information  about 
a  problem  that  I  constantly  have  ques- 
tions about,  and  that  is  the  breaking  of 
windows  In  the  school  buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us  how  much  it  cost  the  Dis- 
trict to  replace  broken  wlndowpanes  in 
the  public  school  buildings? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  First.  I  want  to  thank 
my  friend  for  the  statement  he  made 
about  me.  and  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  appreciate  It.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tlemen's question,  during  1968  43.414 
windows  were  broken  out  of  school  build- 
ing in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Forty- 
three  thousand 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Yes;  43,414.  The  gen- 
tleman will  be  interested  to  know  that  It 
cost  $294,182.46  to  replace  those  window- 
panes.  

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  school  board  has  a 
regular  team  of  people  who  spend  all 
their  time  replacing  school  windows  that 
have  been  broken  out.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  wiU  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  that,  in  the  mainte- 
nance section  of  the  school  department, 
we  have  men  who  are  employed  for  this 
particular  purpose.  Private  companies 
are  employed  to  restore  some  of  the  win- 
dows. The  43.414  panes  are  out  of  school 
buildings  only. 

This  does  not  include  other  buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  One  final 
question  I  want  to  ask.  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further. 

Is  the  team  of  windowpane  replacers 
able  to  keep  up  with  broken  panes?  Can 
they  replace  panes  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
broken  out? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  This  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Is  there  a 
backlog? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  replacement  can- 
not take  place  as  rapidly  as  the  panes 
are  broken  out.  In  fact,  at  the  present 
time  replacement  is  several  weeks  behind. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Has  the 
gentleman  given  any  consideration  to 
bricking  up  the  windows  or  putting  in 
steel  windows? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  In  the  construction 
of  some  of  the  new  buildings  consider- 
ation is  being  given  to  windows  of  a  type 
that  will  not  break  as  easily. 


Mr.   ANDREWS   of   Alabama.    Would 
that  not  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run? 
Mr.  NATCHER.  It  probably  would. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  will  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Nelsen>.  But  before  yielding  1 
would  like  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee to  know  the  city  of  Washington  has 
a  number  of  people  who  help  fight  her 
battles.  No  one  does  it  more  often  than 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mlrmesota.  The  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington should  be  proud  of  him. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  <  Mr.  Nelsen  > 

Mr.  NEHjSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  in  compliment- 
ing my  associate  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  for  the  great  job 
he  does,  A  careful  and  thorough  Job  is 
done  by  the  committee  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  question  is  more  or 
less  designed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
legislative  history.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  will  recall  the  bill  that  was 
passed  for  the  land-grant  college  provi- 
sions to  make  the  District  of  Columbia 
eligible.  I  think  our  real  objective  was  to 
reach  the  vocational  side  of  education  as 
liberally  as  possible.  We  found  under  the 
law  there  had  to  be  a  mother  agency, 
which  in  this  case  turned  out  to  be  the 
liberal  arts  college,  to  advance  the  money 
to  the  vocational  school. 

Now  we  find  HEW  at  the  present  time 
feels  the  law  is  not  specific  enough.  I 
think  the  gentleman  joins  with  me — I 
know  he  does — in  wanting  to  see  that  leg- 
islative history  routs  this  effort  and  also 
to  see  that  the  law  is  clarified.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  will  comment  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  100  percent  with  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  The  Labor-Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Subcommittee 
received  testimony  concerning  the  land- 
grant  colleges  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Down  through  the  years  the  land- 
grant  colleges  in  the  different  States 
have  been  given  land.  In  my  home  State 
of  Kentucky  we  received  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  land.  The  University  of 
Kentucky  is  a  land-grant  college. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  there 
is  no  land  to  give.  A  formula  wsis  used 
whereby  the  committee  took  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  considered  the  little  over  $6 
million  that  was  granted  the  State  of 
HawEiii  and  came  up  with  a  little  more 
than  $7  million  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. We  approved  that  amount  in 
the  bill. 

It  went  to  the  other  body,  and  they 
changed  it.  They  put  a  little  over  $300,- 
000,  in  the  bill,  the  amoimt  they  said 
woiild  be  interest  on  the  $7  million,  we 
thought  it  was  a  mistake  and  it  was 
dropped  out.  The  Federal  City  College 
and  the  Washington  Technical  Institute 
have  the  right  imder  the  law  and  should 
receive   the   land-grant  college   money. 
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I  think  it  should  be  in  a  grant,  the  way 
we  had  it  in  the  Labor-HEW  bill.  I  think 
little  the  over  $7  million  ought  to  go 
back  in  the  proper  bill,  and  we  oxight 
to  take  fiction  on  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman   from  Massachusetts 

(Mr.    McCORMACK)  . 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of    the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 
Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myseif  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
simply  wanted  to  observe  that  I  have 
heard  many  presentations  of  bills  by 
chairman  of  committees  or  Members  in 
charge  of  a  bill.  I  never  heard  any  finer 
presentation  of  any  biU,  particularly  an 
appropriation  bill,  than  has  just  been 
rendered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Natcher). 

It  is  as  fine  a  presentation,  as  clear  and 
as  distinct  and  comprehensible,  as  I  have 
ever  heard.  I  want  to  congratulate  my 
friend. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  distm- 
guished  friend  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Speaker.  I  know  of  no  chairman 
or  subcommittee  chairman  who  has  been 
more  objective,  or  who  has  been  more 
unfairly  attacked  by  irresponsible  news 
reporting  or  who  has  been  more  falsely 
accused,  than  has  this  chairman,  yet  he 
has  stayed  on  the  course  and  has  done 
what  has  been  good  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  what  is  good  for  the  coun- 
try-. 

His  objectivity,  his  calmness  in  the  face 
of  the  most  unjustified  criticism,  demon- 
strates the  most  lofty  character  of  which 
he  is  possessed.  He  is  deserving  of  the 
encomiums  of  all  of  us. 

All  of  this  is  climaxed  when  our  be- 
loved Speaker  takes  note  of  his  dedicated 
and  motivated  work  for  his  country  and 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  my  friend. 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  an 
outstanding  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
were  you  through  with  the  hearings  on 
the  original  budget  as  submitted?  What 
month  was  that? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  we  started  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  in  April  and  we  com- 
pleted our  hearings  on  May  12.  We  have 
been  waiting  ever  since. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Have  we  made  a  reso- 
lution that  next  year  the  people  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  ought  to  know  what 
their  budget  is  before  the  fiscal  year 
begins,  and  that  we  are  going  to  do  a 
better  job  next  year  so  that  they  will 
know  by  June  1  how  much  money  they 
have? 

The  only  reason  I  ask  the  question  is,  I 
know  the  gentleman  did  his  job  but  for 
other  reasons  here  it  is  the  end  of  No- 


vember and  the  District  of  Columbia 
does  not  have  its  budget,  which  it  should 
have  had  well  before  July  1,  so  that  they 
could  hire  their  teachers  and  do  the 
other  things  they  are  authorized  to  do. 
You  have  done  a  good  job,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  associated 
with  you. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  appreciate  his  statement. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  want  to  join 
in  the  fine  compliments  which  have  been 
paid  to  our  subcommittee  chairman  not 
only  for  his  presentation  of  this  bill  here 
today  but  also  for  the  leadership  which 
he  has  exhibited  throughout  the  hear- 
ings, during  the  markup,  and  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  report  which  accompanies 
this  bill.  He  has  always  been  eminently 
fair  to  the  representatives  of  the  District 
government  who  have  appeared  before 
us  and  certainly  to  all  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  who  have  learned  to 
appreciate  him  in  the  manner  other 
Members  of  this  body  have  expressed 
their  appreciation,  in  our  daily  contacts 
with  him  as  to  the  presentation  of  this 
bill  to  the  House. 

In  spite  of  some  of  the  things  that 
have  appeared  over  TV  and  radio  and  in 
the  press  about  our  chairman,  he  has 
maintained  a  calm  attitude  throughout. 
There  certainly  is  not  a  vindictive  hair  in 
his  head.  If  there  were,  I  am  sure  there 
would  be  some  different  provisions  in  this 
bill  from  those  which  appear  as  it  is 
now  presented  for  consideration. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  our  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  wish  to  join  in  applaud- 
ing the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  for  the  statesmanlike  job  he 
does  in  dealing  with  appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  know  he  de- 
sired to  bring  this  bill  before  the  House 
months  ago,  but  this  was  impossible 
under  the  circumstances.  We  had  to 
await  clearance  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia revenue  bill,  which  took  place  only 
recently. 

Not  only  does  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  do  a  good  job  on  this 
bill,  he  is  a  valuable  member  of  the  com- 
mittee otherwise,  distinguishing  himself 
as  the  ranking  member  on  the  important 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  important  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
who  now  has  the  floor,  for  his  good  work 
on  this  bill  and  for  his  devotion  to  duty 
on  the  other  subcommittees  on  which  he 
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And  I  wish  also  to  extend  our  thanks 
to  other  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  work  on  this  bill. 

I  believe  we  have  reported  a  good  bill — 
one  that  all  Members  can  reasonably 
support.  And  in  this  cormection.  I  ap- 
plaud the  subcommittee  for  what  it  lias 
done  and  is  trying  to  do  to  promote  law 
and  order  in  the  District  of  Colimabia. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  exer- 
cises the  same  diligence  in  his  other  sub- 
committee assignments  as  he  does  in  this 
one.  It  makes  it  easier,  although  this  is 
not  the  most  sought  after  or  the  easiest 
job  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
to  work  under  the  kind  of  leadership  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
provided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  few  minutes  ago 
this  House  took  another  step  forward  in 
implementing  the  President's  request  of 
a  couple  of  months  ago  for  a  balanced 
transportation  system  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  no  man  worked  more  care- 
fully or  more  effectively  in  order  to  as- 
sure a  balanced  transportation  system 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  than  has  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee.  Some- 
times it  has  been  necessary  for  him  to 
be  very  firm,  but  anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  legislative  process  and  who  is 
familiar  with  the  approaches  that  are 
taken  by  people  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment on  some  matters  of  this  kind,  will 
recognize  that  only  through  that  kind 
of  firmness,  and  a  great  deal  of  patience 
that  went  with  it.  has  the  goal  and  the 
expressed  desire  of  the  President  for  a 
balanced  transportation  system  for  this 
metropolitan   area   come   into   being.   I 
think  tills  is  a  contribution  for  which  his- 
tory will  properly  reward  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  his  leadership  in  this 

area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  hap- 
piness among  us,  of  course,  over  the  con- 
stantly increasing  budgets  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Certainly  in  more  re- 
cent years  we  have  seen  this  acceleration 
of  spending  here  within  the  District,  and 
have  seen  it  come  to  more  than  we  would 
have  liked  as  individuals.  However,  we 
have  approved  the  funding  for  many  of 
these  projects  even  though  it  did  involve 
a  rapid  acceleration  of  the  spending. 

I  think  there  are  two  reasons  for  this 
which  justify  the  affirmative  attitude  we 
have  taken.  One  reason  is  that  we  wanted 
to  give  this  newly  created  form  of  gov- 
ernment here  in  the  District  even"  op- 
portunity to  perform  its  function  as  a 
problem  solver  for  the  people  of  this  Fed- 
eral District.  We  did  not  want  to  ham- 
string this  government  In  its  efforts  to 
do  whatever  local  government — and  this 
is  a  unique  kind  of  local  goverirnient— 
can  do  to  deal  with  the  social  and  the 
economic  problems  of  the  people  that 
live  within  the  District. 

Second,  this  District  has  become  the 
recipient  of  millions  of  dollars  of  Fed- 
eral grants.  Sometimes  I  think  they  have 
been  concocted  and  programed  not  nec- 
essarilv  because  the  i^eople  of  the  Dis- 
trict wanted  them  so  much  as  the  District 
has  been  used  as  a  sort  of  a  guinea  pig 
for  manv  of  the  Federal  programs  that 
have  been  developed  in  the  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Ctovernment. 

If  you  will  look  at  pages  2  and  3  of 
the  report— and,  by  the  way,  I  think  is 
an  extremely  well  done  and  informative 
report  that  does  accompany  this  bUl— 
you  will  note  that  the  total  Federal  grants 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  exceed  $133  mil- 
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lion.  Even  this  does  not  include.  I  note, 
anything  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. But  one  of  the  late  requests  that 
we  received  this  year  wa.s  for  $559,000  to 
administer  the  expanded  food  supple- 
ment program  for  the  pregnant  mothers 
and  for  the  children  of  1  to  5  here  in 
the  IMstrict. 

It  cannot  help  but  be  surprising,  per- 
haps even  shocking,  to  recognize  that  this 
Federal  program — and.  certainly,  we  had 
to  provide  some  administration  for  it — 
contemplates  that  nearly  one  out  of  every 
two  of  the  pregnant  mothers  and  chil- 
dren from  1  to  5  m  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, more  precisely  about  45  per- 
cent of  them,  are  scheduled  to  receive 
food  supplements  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  course  of  this  next 
year  And.  of  course,  those  same  people, 
many  of  them,  are  eligible  for  food  stamp 
assistance.  So  it  becomes  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  attempt  to  estimate  in 
term.^  of  direct  Federal  grants  in  money 
or  m  kind  the  assistance  which  is  being 
funneled  into  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  does  involve  the  necessity  for  local 
government  to  administer  these  pro- 
grams aod  to  spend  some  of  their  own 
funds  on  those  Federal  programs  being 
implemented  here. 

So.  those,  primarily  are  the  two  reasons 
for  the  acceleration  of  local  spending  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  recent  years. 
Oh.  we  did  not  approve  all  of  the  in- 
creases that  were  requested.  The  chair- 
man has  pointed  out  that  overall  some 
S68  million  has  been  reduced  from  the 
requests  that  were  made.  This  year  we 
did  not  lean  as  far  over  backwards  as 
we  had  in  the  past  witli  respect  to  the 
plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  local 
government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlefnan  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAVIS  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  an  additional  4 
minutes. 

The  plans  were  to  provide  administra- 
tive a.ssistants  and  additional  secretarial 
help  for  all  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, to  create  neighborhood  centers 
where  people  could  register  their  com- 
plaints with  respect  to  the  city  govern- 
ment and.  by  and  large,  those  requests 
cf  necessity  were  denied  primarily  be- 
cause they  did  represent  new  programs 
for  wfiich  funds  simply  were  not  avail- 
able and,  secondly,  because  it  appeared 
to  us.  or  at  least  it  appeared  to  me.  that 
with  the  establishment  of  these  neigh- 
borhood centers  they  were  creating  a 
means  for  channeling  complaints  that 
would  put  tile  people  who  ought  to  be 
listening  to  '.hose  complaints,  the  people 
on  the  Council  particularly,  on  the  side 
sa  they  would  not  have  the  necessity  for 
the  give-and-take  tliat  any  representa- 
tive group  of  people  ought  to  share  witli 
those  that  khey  have  been  in  this  case 
appointed  to  represent. 

We  did  everything  that  we  could  within 
authorizations  to  implement  the  Presi- 
dent's crime  package  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  including  the  methadone 
treatment,  the  narcotic  rehabilitation 
corps,  in  addition  to  the  increase  in  po- 
lice force. 

Three  years  ago  we  had  an  authorized 
police  force  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbia  of  3.100.  That  was  Increased  to 
4.100.  It  now  stands  at  5.100.  And  the 
only  reason  I  believe  that  we  did  not 
fund  the  full  5.100.  in  order  to  get 
more  policemen  on  the  streets,  as  the 
recent  President's  Commission  recom- 
mended again  last  night,  was  because 
of  inability  to  recruit  the  men  to  nil  that 
complement. 

So  instead  of  1.000  new  men,  525  addi- 
tional policemen  have  been  funded. 

In  one  area  we  found  a  definite  dupli- 
cation of  effort  as  between  an  imposed 
Federal  program  and  an  existing  tradi- 
tional activity  of  the  local  government. 
That  was  in  the  area  of  the  youth  pro- 
gram unit,  funded  largely  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  District's  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation.  Because  we  did  find 
that  duplication  of  eflort,  we  reduced  the 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Recreation  by  the  amount  of  $1,070,000. 
which  represented  tlie  increase  for  the 
youth  program  unit. 

In  the  Federal  City  College,  while  we 
were  a  little  bit  concerned  by  the  plans 
for  an  expansion  more  rapidly  than  we 
felt  could  be  assimilated,  we  tried  to  im- 
plement the  eflort  to  establish  that  in- 
stitution here. 

There  arc  not  any  funds  in  this  project 
for  athletic  facilities,  but  last  year  under 
a  reprograming  action  we  were  able  to 
piovide  a  gymnasium  for  this  new  in- 
.st;tution.  We  had  .some  problems  in  the 
other  liody.  but  Anally  the  Members  ovov 
there  .saw  the  light  and  did  provide  what 
I  con.sider  to  be  a  necessity,  especially  m 
a  new  institution,  and  particularly  m  an 
institution  created  m  the  environment 
of  this  one. 

Annually  we  are  requested  for  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  .stadium.  I  simply 
want  to  .suggest  that  in  the  hearings 
betiinninK  on  page  1363  that  information 
IS  set  out  in  full  for  the  first  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  additional  requests  for  time  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr.  Rieglei,  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me':' 

Mr,  RIEGLE.  I  wll  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Kcntleman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  know  that  it  is  .i  distinct  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  for  my  qood  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Davis  I.  the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  myself,  to  sen-e  with  the  distin- 
guished gent'eman  in  the  well  from  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

■^fou  know,  heie  ^n  the  D.strict  of  Co- 
lumbia. Mr.  Chairman,  from  time  to 
time  we  ask  the  people  and  the  members 
of  the  school  board  if  they  would  make 
additional  use  of  their  school  buildings, 
open  them  up  for  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity. I  was  having  lunch  down  in  the 
main  dining  room  several  months  ago 
and  one  of  the  waiters  said  to  me  that 
he  was  the  Boy  Scout  leader  in  his  com- 
munity, and  that  he  was  being  charged 
from  $11  to  $16  to  open  the  school  build- 


mg  where  he  was  ti-ying   to  work  with 
these  boys,  and  do  something  for  them 

The  distinguished  gentleman  in  the 
well,  since  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
committee,  has  gone  back  to  his  home 
State— and  I  will  let  him  tell  you  about 
it— where  he  has  gotten  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  and  brounht  it  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
help  our  Capital  citizens. 

Again  I  say  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure 
and  a  privilege  for  me  to  serve  on  this 
subcommittee  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan    iMr.  Rieglel 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Nat- 
CHER  1   very  much  for  those  kind  words 

I  wish,  if  I  may.  to  echo  the  sentiments 
earlier  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  and  others.  I  too.  think 
that  this  committee  chairman  is  one  of 
the  best  that  we  have  in  the  Congress 
on  any  committee. 

Also  he  is  a  man  who  is  dedicated  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  a  fair  and  sensitive  way. 

1  know  at  the  meetings  of  our  commit- 
tee, both  public  and  private,  on  every 
occasion  I  believe  he  worked  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  district. 

I  want  to  speak  briefly  today  about 
community  schools  that  we  now  have 
imderway  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

About  30  years  ago  in  my  hometown 
of  Flint.  Mich.,  the  community  school 
idea  was  conceived.  It  was  an  idea  of 
opening  the  schools  up  pretty  much 
around  the  clock,  12  months  a  year,  and 
opening  them  to  a  whole  variety  of  ac- 
tivities such  as  adult  education,  senior 
citizens'  activities,  to  the  scouts,  to  younc 
people  for  recreation  purposes  and  so 
forth. 

In  each  neighborhood  across  this  land 
of  ours  we  have  a  public  asset  that  we 
call  a  school.  In  most  cases  the  .school 
doors  are  locked  at  4  o'clock,  and  these 
places  are  empty  during  the  summertime, 
so  we  want  to  find  ways  to  put  tliose  fa- 
cilities to  use  in  such  a  way  that  has 
unique  meaning  for  the  needs  of  that 
particular  neighborhood. 

And  there  is  another  point.  If  we  are 
really  going  to  have  education  we  must 
think  in  terms  of  the  entire  environment 
in  which  a  youngster  lives  and  all  the  in- 
fluences that  he  is  facing.  If  a  youngster 
needs  glasses  and  does  not  have  them,  he 
is  not  going  to  learn  to  read.  And  you 
have  to  provide  a  certain  base  level  of 
medical  care:  or  if  a  youngster  has  a 
toothache,  he  Is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
study. 

So  along  with  things  like  opening  your 
.school  for  community  activities,  we  have 
to  think  about  making  sure  that  the 
youngsters  in  the  school  are  healthy  and 
have  adequate  food. 

This  concept  is  working  wonders  out  in 
my  hometown  of  Flint. 

Now.  m  Flint  we  have  many  adults 
studying  at  the  high  school  level,  yet 
these  same  people  have  youngsters 
studymg  during  the  day  at  high  school. 
We  feel  that  this  idea  which  has  been 
battle  tested  and  found  to  be  successful 
may  have  some  application  here  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia. 

About  2 ''2  years  ago  the  vice  supenn- 
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tendent.  now  the  acting  superintendent, 
Ben  Henley,  and  I  went  to  Flint  and  ap- 
proached the  Mott  Foundation  which  had 
created  and  developed  this  community 
school  concept  to  see  if  they  might  be 
willing  to  provide  the  seed  money  to  try 
this  idea  out  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  a  pilot  basis.  The  Mott  Foimdation 
was  verj-  interested  in  helping  test  this 
out  m  our  Nation's  Capital  and  granted 
S60.000  to  begin  two  of  these  community 
schools.  Beyond  the  money  they  and  the 
Flint  school  .syafem  shared  their  experi- 
ence, technical  and  moral  support. 

Tliese  two  schools  are  the  Logan  School 
and  the  Garnet-Patterson  School  and 
they  are  no*"  offering  many  new  kinds  of 
services  for  youngsters,  for  example,  typ- 
ing classes,  sewing  classes,  pioneer  tent 
ramping,  girls'  cooking  classes.  French 
club.  Scouting,  and  summer  tot  lot. 

Adults  in  the  evening  have  basic  ed- 
ucation courses  such  as  reading.  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  typing,  sewing,  and 
hiah  school  equivalency  courses.  They 
even  have  a  course  designed  to  help  peo- 
ple become  nurses'  assistants  and  nurses 
aids  classes  and  things  of  that  kind. 

.So  we  are  making  progress. 

The  Garnet-Patterson  School  is  very 
active  and  effective  in  the  evening.  That 
was  2 '  2  years  ago.  Last  year  we  expanded 
the  program  and  where  there  were  only 
two  schools,  now  there  are  four. 

This  year  in  the  budget  the  original 
request  was  for  six  community  schools. 

■We  asked  that  the  school  officials  go 
back  and  increase  the  six  to  eight  for 
the  District  this  year. 

On  the  basis  of  the  success  generated 
in  the  two  pilot  schools,  Ben  Henley  and 
I  went  back  to  Flint,  and  asked  the  Mott 
Foundation  for  some  more  money  and  we 
were  able  to  secure  enough  money  to 
augment  those  eight  schools  with  five 
more  so  that  this  year  we  will  have  13 
schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
will  be  operating  as  community  schools. 

I  have  a  map  here  which  indicates 
v.here  these  schools  are.  'Vou  will  see  that 
these  13  .schools  are  situated  strategically 
aroimd  the  District  so  that  each  geo- 
graphic area  in  the  District  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  this  concept  at  work 
and  decide  whether  this  is  .something 
other  adjacent  neighborhoods  might 
want. 

Bear  in  mind,  these  community  schools 
can  and  will  be  tailored  to  the  uniqueness 
of  the  particular  neighborhood  that  they 
are  found  in.  We  are  finding,  for  ex- 
ample, that  for  a  5-percent  increase  in 
the  cost,  we  can  increase  the  utilization 
of  these  facilities  150  percent.  That  is 
a  pretty  good  bargain. 

So  we  have  13  schools  t-his  year  and. 
as  I  sav.  the;»'  have  been  working  out 
well. 

I  do  not  .see  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama iMr.  Andrew-'S)  at  the  moment. 
Earlier  he  spoke  about  broken  window- 
panes.  But  I  will  indicate  to  him  the  fact 
that  in  the  schools  that  have  been  op- 
erating the  pilot  project,  about  which  I 
have  spoken,  window  breakage  has  gone 
down  and  school  attendance  has  gone  up. 
Examination  scores  in  reading  and 
arithmetic  have  also  gone  up.  The  size 
of  the  PTA  has  increased.  The  ntmiber 
of    parents   who    are   coming    into    the 


schools  to  participate  has  also  gone  up. 
We  find  that  vandalism  on  school 
grounds  has  gone  way  down  relative  to 
other  schools  in  similar  kinds  of  neigh- 
borhoods. 

This  community  school  concept  is 
working.  They  have  been  coming  along 
steadily.  We  went  from  two  schools  the 
first  year  to  four  schools  last  year,  and 
this  year  to  eight,  and  then,  based  on  the 
Mott  Foundation  grant,  up  to  13.  I  think 
on  this  pilot  basis  we  can  continue  to 
test  this  program  and.  to  the  extent  that 
it  works,  continue  to  broaden  it  across 
the  District. 

Earlier  there  was  talk  about  the  fact 
that  neighborhood  centers,  which  were 
requested  in  the  budget,  were  not  ap- 
proved by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  there 
just  was  not  enough  money  to  begin  new 
programs.  But  I  would  suggest  that  in 
the  new  13  community  schools  that  we 
have,  that  perhaps  this  neighborhood 
center  idea  could  be  tested  there,  because 
these  schools  are  all  neighborhood  cen- 
tered. Tlicy  are  open  now  pretty  much 
around  the  clock.  I  should  think  that  if 
the  city  government  would  want  to  try 
this  approach,  they  could  do  so  through 
these  community  schools.  On  one  or  two 
evenings  a  week  representatives  from  the 
city  government  could  be  available  to  talk 
with  the  citizens  and  hear  their  prob- 
lems and  suggestions.  This  would  be  an 
effective  way  to  get  at  these  citizen  needs 
and  do  it  in  a  way  that  would  not  re- 
quire us  to  finance  new  buildings  or  ac- 
quire new  rental  property  in  order  to  get 
the  job  done. 

I  have  suggested  to  them  that  they 
consider  doing  this,  and  I  intend  to  pur- 
sue that  idea. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentlemen 
on  the  subcommittee.  I  particularly  wish 
to  thank  the  subcommittee  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  <Mr. 
Davis)  from  Wisconsin,  for  the  support 
they  have  given  the  pilot  community 
school  program  and  for  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  willing  to  have  this  idea 
tested  on  a  limited  basis,  to  be  ex- 
panded only  as  it  demonstrates  its  abil- 
ity to  work  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I  am  hopeful  that  if  we  can  continue 
to  generate  good  results  in  these  schools, 
then,  perhaps  someday  in  the  future 
all  the  schools  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia can  be  community  schools,  can  be 
op>en  all  the  time,  and  available  to  the 
citizens  in  the  neighborhoods  in  which 
they  are  foimd  for  whatever  purposes 
those  citizens  find  useful. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  iMr.  Wyatti  who.  I'ke  the 
gentleman  who  just  finished  speaking,  is 
an  effective  new  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
most  jimior  member  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, I  have  received  during  the 
past  year  a  real  education  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
hearing  testimony  in  support  of  re- 
quested appropriations  for  all  phases  of 
activity  of  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
mental agencies,  I  have  had  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  view  the  inner  workings  of 


these  agencies.  This  view  has  been 
sharpened  by  the  great  knowledge  and 
ability  of  our  very  able  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  Mr  William 
Natcher  I .  and  by  his  counterpart  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle,  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  'Mr  Glenn  R. 
Davis  ) .  The  hours  devoted  by  these  two 
gentlemen  and  by  other  members  of  our 
committee  on  the  sjroblems  of  the  Dis- 
trict have  been  of  mtense  interest  to  me 
I  m:ght  mention  that  these  hours  have 
been  labors  of  love,  politically,  since 
there  really  is  m  mileage  back  home  in 
dealing,  or  in  failing  to  deal,  with  the  af- 
fairs of  the  District  The  effective  time 
.^pent  on  these  p.ob'.ems  is  indeed  a 
measure  of  the  devotion  of  members  of 
this  subcommittee  to  the  public  interest 

We  have  a  very  good  appropriations 
bill  today.  I  would  only  address  you  to- 
day with  respect  to  the  fight  against 
crime  in  the  District  and  the  money  in 
this  bill  dealing  with  this  enormous 
challenge. 

The  crime  battle  in  tlie  District  is  now 
in  desperate  cri.sis.  The  rpte  of  violent 
cri:nes  continues  each  day  to  increase. 
Citi7ens  today  arc  less  safe  than  they 
were  1  year  aao.  much  le.ss  safe  than 
5  years  ago.  The  stati.stics  easily  estab- 
lish these  conclusions 
^  The  Washington  Daily  News  has  ren- 
dered a  very  great  service  in  this  battle 
in  recent  weeks  by  publishing  on  its  front 
Ijaae  what  it  calls  'Crime  Crisis  Count- 
d-.v,n.  "  In  last  Saturday's  paper  the  Daily 
News  reported  that  between  midnight  last 
Thursdr.y  and  midniaht  Friday,  these 
crimes  v%ere  committed  m  the  District: 
two  homccides.  one  rape.  46  robberies, 
and  six  r-ttempted  robberies 

Th^  Daily  News  points  out  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  called  a  conference  at  the 
White  House  on  October  9  of  this  year,  an 
emergency  conference,  with  police  offi- 
cials and  leaders  of  both  parties  in  Con- 
gress, to  review  what  the  President  called 
the  "disgraceful  situation"  of  crime  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson  said: 

The  total  system  of  justice  must  be 
treated.  My  greatest  fear  is  that  Congress 
may  go  home  without  this  being  done 

This  emergency  meeting  was  called  by 
President  Nixon  46  days  ago  and  still 
there  is  no  substantial  action  by  Congress 
on  the  President's  live-bill  anticrime 
package.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
package  was  a  proposed  court  reorganiza- 
tion bill  which  would  add  approximately 
two  dozen  new  judges  to  the  District  ju- 
dicial syst€m.  take  many  local  cases  out 
of  the  Federal  court  system  and  make 
several  changes  in  the  criminal  provisions 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  also 
asked  for  a  bail  reform  act.  a  bail  agency 
act,  a  public  defender  bill,  and  a  new- 
juvenile  code.  Most  of  the  administra- 
tive changes  which  he  suggested  have 
been  put  into  effect. 

In  this  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priation bill  we  have  almost  fully  funded 
every  program  useful  in  fighting  crime 
which  is  presently  authorized. 

One  of  the  most  promising  programs 
in  this  appropriations  bill  is  the  metha- 
done program. 

Testimony  of  District  officials  has  es- 
tabhshed  that  nearly  50  percent  of  ar- 
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rests  involve  persons  who  are  active  users 
of  narcotics,  and  that  nearly  90  percent 
of  those  are  on  hard  addictive  drugs. 
^In  all  too  many  of  these  cases,  the  addict 
who  has  committed  a  crime  of  personal 
violence  Is  freed  under  our  present  sys- 
tem with  no  bafl  requirement,  and  sta- 
tistics show  a  startling  rate  of  repeated 
offenses. 

The  methadone  program  may  not  be 
the  ultimate,  final  solution  to  the  crime 
problem,  but  it  offers  real  promise.  With 
this  program  and  if  Congress  will  ever 
act  to  approve  President  Nixon's  antl- 
crime  bills  for  the  District,  we  may  once 
again  be  able  to  walk  the  streets  of  our 
Capital  safely. 

Methadone  is  a  synthetic  drug,  and 
costs  a  few  cents  a  day  to  maintain  the 
substitute  habit.  Addicts  who  are  un- 
able to  free  themselves  of  the  habits  of 
heroin  and  other  hard  drugs,  can  be 
transferred  to  methadone.  Methadone  is 
also  addictive,  but  those  on  it  are  not 
forced  to  go  to  the  streets  to  rob.  bur- 
glarize, and  murder  for  the  necessary 
money  to  maintain  this  habit.  Chief 
Wilson  has  estimated  that  it  costs  a 
heroin  addict  about  $80  a  day  to  supply 
the  necessary  quantity  of  heroin  re- 
quired. To  provide  this  amount  of  cash, 
an  addict  must  obtain  by  holdup  or  bur- 
glary about  $800  a  day.  So,  we  have  the 
vicious  circle  of  desperate  men,  often  un- 
der the  heroin-induced  "high,"  being 
driven  each  and  every  day  to  obtain 
$800  in  merchandise,  and/or  $80  in  cash. 
Methadone  does  not  produce  a  "high." 
It  is  therefore  much  seifer  than  heroin. 
It  is  cheap,  and  should  take  any  addict 
who  has  transferred  from  heroin  to 
methadone  out  of  the  crime  market.  It 
offers  promise  of  real  relief. 

Under  the  program  being  launched 
by  the  District  government,  total  with- 
drawal from  methadone  will  be  ulti- 
mately attempted.  We  have  no  real  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  this  is  possible  but 
it  will  be  attempted. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  studying 
the  constitutional  and  legislative  prob- 
lems involved  in  a  program  which  I  think 
may  have  considerable  merit.  In  brief 
form,  it  would  require  anyone  arrested 
who  is  an  addict,  or  who  has  a  record 
of  addiction,  to  become  bailable  only 
upon  his  agreement  to  transfer  his  ad- 
diction ^d  to  maintain  it  on  methadone. 
I  believe  this  program  could  be  most 
helpful  in  getting  hard-core,  desperate 
narcotic  addicts  out  of  the  drug-crime 
cycle. 

Promising  as  the  methadone  program 
is,  it  certainly  cannot  be  considered  by 
anyone  to  lessen  the  very  gresat  and  emer- 
gency need  for  the  passage  of  President 
Nixon's  anticrime  program.  Congress 
must  assume  the  fiill  burden  of  any 
further  delay  in  the  enactment  of  the 
President's  program.  We  have  been  of- 
fered leadership  in  this  fight.  In  fairness, 
no  legislation  was  received  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department  until  about  2  months 
ago.  But  2  months  have  passed,  and  I 
strongly  urge  the  appropriate  author- 
izing committees  to  complete  work  on 
these  bills.  Unless  we  give  our  law  en- 
forcement officials  the  tools  they  need, 
their  hands  are  quite  securely  tied,  and 
the    invitation    to    the    criminal  world 


would  be  loud  and  very  clear :  "We  intend 
to  let  you  roam  the  streets,  to  rob,  mur- 
der, burglarize,  rape,  and  plunder  at 
will." 

If  the  respective  authorizing  commit- 
tees in  Congress  will  pass  the  legislation 
requested  by  the  President,  I  have  con- 
fidence that  the  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  will  approve 
the  necessary  funds  to  implement  it. 
Until  then,  our  hands  are  tied. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding 
for  exciting  and  good  news  on  Apollo  12. 
The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller),  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  is 
here  with  me,  and  we  would  both  like 
to  armounce  that  Apollo  12  has 
splashed  down,  and  all  our  astronauts. 
Conrad.  Gordon,  and  Bean,  are  safe. 

The  Apollo  12  splashdown  was  within 
visual  distance  of  the  carrier,  with 
broken  cloud  cover,  so  they  were  able  to 
follow  the  descent  of  the  capsule  and 
actual  splashdown  by  TV.  So  the  Moon- 
Cape  Kennedy  shuttle  has  now  returned, 
and  we  are  all  pleased,  cheered,  and  re- 
lieved. That  first  Apollo  12  radio  report 
after  blackout,  "All  Is  OK."  certainly  is 
welcome.  The  U.S.  carrier  Hornet  is 
standing  by.  tmd  our  astronauts  will 
soon  be  picked  up  by  helicopter,  and 
then  arrive  aboard. 

Hearty  congratulations  to  our  U.S. 
astronauts,  highly  competent  technicians 
and  navigators,  and  courageous  pioneers 
for  America,  and  for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  say,  in  corroboration 
of  the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  that,  at  the  White  House  meet- 
ing to  which  the  gentlemtm  referred. 
Chief  Wilson  said  if  he  could  get  200 
or  300  of  the  hard-core  criminals,  most 
of  whom — a  very  high  percentage  of 
whom — are  addicted  to  drugs,  off  the 
streets  of  the  city  of  Washington,  he 
would  then  be  optimistic  about  bringing 
this  certainly  unacceptable  crime  level  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  control. 

With  respect  to  the  gentleman's  refer- 
ence to  juvenile  reform  legislation,  I  be- 
lieve our  hearings  did  develop  that  under 
the  present  law  the  only  legal  tool  which 
the  police  have  at  their  disposal  in  the 
case  of  young  children  being  permitted 
to  roam  the  streets  and  to  get  Into  dl£B- 
culty  is  to  charge  the  parent  with  con- 
tributing to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor. 
This  certainly  demonstrates  how  out- 
moded our  code  is  here,  for  in  nearly 
every  State  of  the  Union  there  is  the 
tool  of  finding  that  the  child  has  been 
neglected,  not  that  he  has  gotten  into 
the  criminal  difficulty,  but  has  been  ne- 
glected. This  provides  the  basis  for  action 
by  the  courts  in  dealing  with  problems 
of  this  kind. 

Both  the  major  points  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  has  made  are  valid  and 


have  been  demonstrated  to  be  valid  by 
testimony  In  recent  weeks. 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  giv- 
ing me  this  time. 

I  should  like  to  address  a  question  or 
two  to  some  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman  re- 
sponded a  while  ago  to  a  question  with 
respect  to  window  breakage  in  the  schools 
by  saying  that  in  1968  it  cost  some  $297 
million;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  It  cost  $294,182.46. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  round  figures  that  is 
$294,000? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  considered  to  be 
aid  to  education? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  say  quite 
frankly  to  my  friend  that  It  certainly  is 
not  an  aid  to  education.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  that  condition  exists  here  In  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia get  impacted  school  aid? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia receives  a  little  over  $5'i  million 
a  year  in  impacted  school  funds.  The 
gentleman  would  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  schools  also  receive  almost  $16 
million  more  in  grants  that  are  not  in 
this  bill.  They  receive  a  little  over  $20 
million  In  Federal  grants. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  still  it  requires  nearly 
$300,000  each  year  to  replace  the  window 
glass  in  the  schools  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia alone?  That  is  incredible. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  That  is  the  situation. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  that  means 
only  the  windows  in  the  school  buildings 
and  not  the  windows  in  the  other  Dis- 
trict government  buildings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  answer  to  that  is 
what?  Is  it  bulletproof  glass,  or  boarding 
up  the  windows,  closing  the  schools  or 
what?  What  is  the  answer  to  a  situation 
of  this  kind,  where  they  have  so  little 
concern  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren that  they  permit  this  kind  of  van- 
dalism? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rieglei  made 
a  fine  statement  and  set  forth  to  the 
committee  a  number  of  prop>osals  which 
I  believe  will  correct  this  situation. 

In  the  areas  in  oi^r  Capital  City  where 
they  have  more  trouble  and  more  win- 
dows are  broken  they  ought  to  interest 
the  parents  of  those  children  a  little  bit 
more  in  school  affairs  and  what  is  tsUi- 
ing  place  in  the  schools.  They  ought  to 
open  up  these  school  buildings.  No 
charge  should  be  made  to  the  fine  man 
in  the  dining  room  who  wants  to  be  a 
little  helpful  and  have  a  Scout  troop  use 
the  building.  Why  should  he  pay  $11 
or  $16  when  they  open  up  a  building  to 
bring  these  boys  in?  More  interest  in 
their  community  and  their  schools  and 
the  development  of  a  little  more  pride,  I 
believe,  would  stop  a  lot  of  broken  win- 
dows, I  say  to  my  friend  frankly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think   they   would  be   able   to   regulate 
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who  enters  the  school  buildings  at  night 
if  they  do  open  them  up  for  meetings? 
What  kind  of  a  situation  would  then 

exist?  ^  *,        „ 

Mr.   NATCHER.  Will   the  gentleman 

vield? 

■  Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  NATCHER.  I  hope  so.  I  would 
hope  those  who  enter  them  would  enter 
with  good  intentions  and  be  sincere  peo- 
ple who  wanted  to  go  In  and  participate 
in  things  that  are  constructive. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ^.  .       ^ 

Mr    RIEGLE.   I   would  say   this:    In 
the    schools    that    have    already    been 
opened  up  you  have  two  years  of  ex- 
perience in  those  schools.  Now.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  acts  of  vandaUsm  or 
problems  occurring  or  disruption  of  the 
area  or  damage  done  or  anything  of  that 
kind  where  people  come  into  the  schools 
at  night  to  use  them.  In  fact,  I  might 
say  that  the  reverse  is  true.  We  have 
so  many  youngsters  and  people  of  all 
ages   in  fact,  who  come  in  at  night  so 
that  we  have  a  lot  of  potential  vandals 
there  who  might  be  out  on  the  street 
or  otherwise  at  night  who  are  in  the 
school  buildings  using  them  for  roller 
skating  or  other  things.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  we  do  not  increase  vandal- 
ism but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  vandalism 
has  gone  down  where  we  opened  up  the 
schools  at  night. 

Mr    GROSS.   That  may  be.  because 
thev  boarded  them  up.  Therefore  they 
are  not  having  that  many  broken  win- 
dows there  ^        ,. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  They  are  not  boardmg 

them  up.  .       .  . 

Mr  GROSS.  Or  putting  in  wire  mesh 
screens  and  things  of  that  kind.  They 
will  have  to  have  pretty  fine  and  expen- 
sive screens  to  stop  all  of  the  air  rifles 
pellets  and  other  methods  of  destroying 
or  breaking  glass. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion- For  some  years,  37  percent  of  the 
teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  equipped  only  with  temporary 
certificates.    Has    that    situation    been 

Improved?  .„  ^, 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
'  friend  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  NATCHER.  Tliis  situation  is  much 
improved.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  make 
that  statement  to  the  gentleman.  I  know 
at  one  time  the  temporary  certificates 
were  issued  in  the  city  of  Washington 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  school  system 
and  our  public  education  system.  That 
situation  has  improved  considerably.  It 
is  no  longer  in  the  one-third  category. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  answer. 

I  have  read  either  in  a  newspaper  or 
in  the  gentleman's  hearings  that  there  is 
difficulty  in  one  of  the  federally  sup- 
ported colleges  or  other  institutions  here 
with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  Swahili. 
They  are  demanding  that  this  language 
be  taught  and  threatening  trouble  if  it  is 
not.  Does  the  gentleman  know  anything 
about  that? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  NATCHER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  teaching  of  this  par- 
ticular subject  in  the  school  system  and 
also  in  the  Federal  City  College  was  un- 
der consideration.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
quite  frankly  I  believe  they  are  working 
this  matter  out  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  would  they  use 
Swahili  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  As  far  as  I  know,  it 
would  not  be  used. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
$30,000  city-owned  firetruck  that  was  set 
afire  and  destroyed  at  Howard  University 
when  the  disorders  were  going  on  out 
there.  Has  Howard  University  or  anyone 
else  reimbursed  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.C..  for  the  truck  those  hoodlums  de- 
stroyed by  fire  during  the  disorders? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  say  that  no 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  restoration  of  that 
particular  piece  of  equipment  was  ever 
refunded.  We  received  no  money  what- 
soever from  that  incident. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  subcommittee 
been  able  to  put  together  any  overall  fig- 
ures of  damage  and  loss  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  beginning  with  Insurrec- 
tion City  and  going  on  through  all  the 
rest  of  the  upheavals  in  the  District.  It 
would  run,  would  the  gentleman  say,  into 
many  millions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  If  the  genteman  will 
yield,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  figures  would  run  between  $200  mil- 
lion and  $300  million.  

Mr.  GROSS.  $200  million  and  $300 
million  as  a  result  of  the  AprU  riots.  In- 
surrection City,  and  the  moratorium  pa- 
rade of  the  other  day? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  All  the  damage  that 
has  taken  place  in  our  Capital 


Mr  GROSS.  So-caUed  parade. 
Mr.    NATCHER.    All    of    the    damage 
would  be  something  over  $200  million 
during  the  past  3 '72  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  final  question,  if  I 
may,  regarding  the  District  of  Columbia 
stadium  which  was  not  to  cost  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  any  money:  What  is  the 
contribution  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  meeting  the  interest  payments?  I  do 
not  suppose  there  has  been  any  payment 
on  the  capital  investment,  what  are  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  contributing  to 
the  support  of  the  stadium? 

Mr  NATCHER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  the  amount  in  the  bill  each  year 
is  $831,600  interest  on  the  $20  million 
worth  of  bonds  issued.  Not  one  single 
bond  has  been  retired.  This  year,  through 
the  efforts  of  my  good  friend  who  sits 
over  on  my  right,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis), 
after  several  years  of  questioning  the 
people  that  appeared  before  our  subcom- 
mittee, finally  last  year.  1968.  they  pro- 
duced $410,000  m  revenue  to  apply  on  the 
$831,600  interest  payment.  That  Is  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  maintenance.  This 
was  a  little  unusual.  By  virtue  of  the 
efforts  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis),  that  took  place. 
I  recall  when  they  brought  this  matter 


to  the  floor  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  asked  the  question, 
how  much  is  the  stadium  going  to  cost. 
The  gentleman  well  remembers  the  an- 
swer, "between  $6  milUon  and  $7  mil- 
lion." It  cost  $20  million  and  not  one 
bond  has  been  retired. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
that  it  is  costing  the  taxpayers  of  the 
entire  Nation,  how  much— $400,000  or 
$800,000? 

Mr  NATCHER.  This  particular  year  it 
is  the  difference  between  $410,000  income 
based  on  football  and  the  use  of  the 
stadium  and  the  $831,600.  Other  than 
that  the  interest  on  the  bonds  is  $831,600 
every  year,  and  those  $20  million  in 
bonds  must  be  retired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  I  hope  that  the  tax- 
payers from  the  district  represented  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays», 
who  I  note  is  on  the  floor,  are  getting 
that  much  benefit  out  of  it.  I  know  they 
are  not  in  the  Third  District  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  we  are  getting  some 
benefit  out  of  the  fact  that  we  found  out 
that  Mr.  Lombardi  is  neither  omnipotent 
nor  omniscient  but  just  a  mere  mortal 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  could  have  found  that 
out  on  the  sandlot. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  you  would  not  have  found  that 
out  in  the  newspapers  because  they  want 
to  think  so  in  Green  Bay. 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  If  the  gentle- 
man vrill  look  at  page  1363  of  this  year's 
hearings  the  gentleman  would  see  a  tab- 
ulation setting  out  the  income  and  pay- 
ments relating  to  this  stadium.  However. 
I  should  caution  the  gentleman  that  that 
table  is  not  quite  updated.  It  shows  $521  .- 
000  as  the  amount  being  made  up  out  ol 
general  funds  of  the  District.  But  since 
that  time  $111,000  has  been  used  as  hav- 
ing been  derived  from  income 

So  that  actually  the  proper  figure  is 
$410,000.  representing  the  difference  be- 
tween income  and  outgo  as  far  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  stadium  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  thmk 
this  will  go  on  into  infinity— this  pay- 
ment on  the  part  of  all  of  the  taxpayers, 
after  having  donated  the  land,  the  land- 
scaping, parking  lots,  and  the  Lord  only 
knows  what  else  for  this  stadium?  Will 
the  interest  payments  on  this  bonded 
debt,  by  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try-, go  on  endlessly  and  forever? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  can  only 
tell  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the 
situation  is  much  better  than  it  was  3 
years  ago.  If  we  would  get  a  good,  con- 
tending baseball  team  here,  under  the 
contract  we  have  which  relates  the  rental 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  basis 
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of  gross  receipts.  I  think  there  is  a  chance 
for  getting  out  from  under. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  support  this  bill 
for  the  reason  that  it  appropriates  money 
from  all  the  taxpayers  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  a  part  of  the  subway  sys- 
tem in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  have 
just  voted  against  an  area  wide  subway 
system  for  the  reason  that  the  taxpayers 
of  Maryland.  Vitrginla.  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  ought  to  finance  it  on  their 
own. 

I  cannot  support  this  bill  for  the  fur- 
ther reason  that  altogether  too  much 
money  has  been  taken  from  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  pay  for 
the  costs  of  the  demonstrations  that  have 
been  staged  in  Washington.  DC. — dem- 
onstrations by  hoodlums  that  have  re- 
sulted in  vandalism  and  staggering 
damage. 

If  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  wants  visitors  of  this  stripe 
then  let  it  pay  the  bills  for  working  police 
and  others  around  the  clock.  There 
should  have  been  a  real  cut  in  the  Fed- 
eral handout  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  a  wawiing  that  it  must  get  its  house 
in  -order- and  stop  the  lawlessness  that 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  crime-ridden 
cities  in  the  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  "Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

•  Mr.  GUDE  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Davis  of  Wisconsin*  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend 
the  committee  for  its  work  on  the  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  only  wish  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia revenue  bill  had  permitted  the 
committee  greater  latitude  in  funding 
vitally  needed  programs  in  the  District. 
I  regret  especially  the  denial  of  the  city's 
request  for  funding  for  little  city  halls 
and  the  drastic  limitation  on  new  per- 
sonnel for  the  public  schools.  Better  com- 
munication between  the  city  government 
and  the  citizenry  and  improvement  of 
the  schools  would  have  had  an  immediate 
impact  on  District  residents  and  boosted 
their  confidence  in  their  goverrurient. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  to  see  that  the 
committee  has  approved  funding  for 
substantially  all  of  the  President's  crime 
program  for  the  District,  including  an 
increase  in  the  police  force,  and  more 
money  for  the  courts.  Particularly  prom- 
ising is  the  expanded  funding  for  cor- 
rectional programs  aimed  at  the  rehabil- 
itation of  persons  convicted  of  crime. 
Just  last  Piiday,  I  toured  three  commu- 
nity correctional  facilities  in  the  District, 
including  a  work-release  center,  the 
Community  Treatment  Center  for  young 
offenders,  and  the  narcotic  addict  treat- 
ment program  just  getting  underway. 
These  centers  are  helping  to  ease  the 
transition  between  the  confinement  and 
routine  of  prison  and  the  return  to  life 
in  the  community.  The  residents  of  the 
community  correctional  centers  told  me 
that  the  difficulty  of  starting  over,  fresh 
out  of  the  prison  environment,  is  a  major 
cause  of  recidivism.  The  scarcity  of  job 
opportunities  and  job  training  for  per- 


sons with  a  criminal  record  often  make 
adjustment  to  noncriminal  patterns  of 
life  close  to  impossible  for  all  but  the 
strongest  candidates  for  rehabilitation. 
There  is  impressive  evidence  that  cor- 
rectional facilities  in  the  community, 
providing  intensive  personal  and  group 
counseling,  accomplish  the  rehabilitative 
goals  of  corrections  far  better  than  more 
prisons  with  higher  walls.  The  substan- 
tial increase  in  these  programs  approved 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  will.  I 
believe,  increase  our  safety  and  decrease 
the  cost  of  corrections  in  both  the  short 
run  and  the  long  rim. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  ( Mr.  Riegle  > . 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  noted  in  recent 
days  m  the  press  that  the  very  competent 
Mayor  of  Washington  has  come  under 
some  attack  with  some  suggestions  being 
made  to  the  press  saying  that  he  .should 
resign.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  great  con- 
fidence in  this  man.  I  think  he  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  this  city  under  very 
trying  circumstances. 

On  the  occasions  when  I  have  seen  him 
appear  before  our  subcommittee,  he  has 
been  extremely  capable,  and  he  has  ex- 
hibited thorough  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city,  and  his  answers  to  ques- 
tions have  been  to  the  point  and  informa- 
tive. I  think  he  has  done  an  excellent 
job,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  would 
have  to  look  hard  and  long  to  find  a  per- 
son better  equipped  and  able  to  do  the 
job  better  than  he  has  done. 

Speaking  only  for  myself,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  have  great  regard  for  him.  and  I 
congratulate  him  on  the  work  he  is  doing, 
and  will,  I  hope,  continue  to  do  it. 

Mr  GROSS  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  what  is  his  salary  a  year,  does  the 
gentleman  know? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  cannot  cite  it  without 
checking  the  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  are  speaking  of  the 
Miyor.  or  the  so-called  Mayor  of  Wash- 
ington? 

Ml .  RIEGLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  just  wondered. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman fiom  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
Mr.    NATCHER.    Mr.    Chairman,    we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  14916 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oj  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tlie  fol- 
lowing sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for 
other  purposes,  namely: 

Federal  Payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia 
For  payment  to  the  following  funds  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970:  $107,000,000  to  the  gen- 
eral fund;  $2,504,000  to  the  water  fund:  and 
$1,424,000  to  the  sarutary  sewage  work  fund, 
as  authorized  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (DC.  Code, 
Sec.  47-2501  (a);   82  .Stat.  612).  and  the  Act 


of  May  18,  1954  (DC.  Code.  Sec.  43-1541  and 
1611). 

Loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
Capital  Outlay 

For  loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  May  18,  1954  {68 
Stat.  101  I .  and  the  Act  of  June  6,  1958  as 
amended  (DC.  Code.  Sec  9  220(b):  81  Stat 
339),  $77,763,000.  which  together  with  bal- 
ances of  previous  appropriations  for  this 
purpose,  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended and  be  advanced  upon  request  of  the 
Commissioner  to  the  following  funds:  gen- 
eral fimd,  $74,735,000:  highway  fund.  $700.- 
000:  water  fund.  $170,000;  and  sanltarv  works 
fund.  $2,158,000 

Division  or  Exi-fnses 

The  following  amounts  are  appropriated 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  ciirrent 
fiscal  year  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  except  as  otherwise 
specifically  provided: 

General  Operating  Expenses 
General  operating  expenses.  $39,209,000.  of 
which    $551,000   shall    be   payable    from    the 
highway   fund    i  Including   $59  000   from    the 
motor  vehicle  parking  account) ,  $85,000  from 
the  water  fund,  and  $63,000  from  the  sanitary 
sewage  works  fund:   Provided.  Tha,t  the  cer- 
tificates   of    the    Commissioner    i  f or    $2,500) 
and  of  the  Chairman  of  the  City  Council  i  lor 
$2  500)  shall  be  suJBcient  voucher  for  expend- 
itures from  this  appropriation  lor  such  pur- 
poses, exclusive  of  ceremony  expenses,  as  they 
may   respectively   deem    necessary:    Provided 
further.   That,   for   the   purpose   of  assessing 
and  reassessing  real  property  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  $5,000  of  the  appropriation  .shall 
be  available  for  services  as  authorized  bv  5 
use.  3109.  but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not 
In  excess  of  $100  per  diem:  Proiided  further, 
That  not  to  exceed  $7,500  of  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  for  test  borings  and 
soil    investigations:    Provided   further.  That 
$920,000    of    this    appropriation     (to    remain 
available  until  expended)   shall  be  available 
solely   for   District   of   Columbia   employees' 
disability   compensation:    Provided    further. 
That   not    to  exceed   $60,000  of   this   appro- 
priation shall  be  available  for  settlement  of 
property  damage  claims  not  In  excess  of  $500 
each  and  personal  Injury  claims  not  in  excess 
of  $1,000  each 

Public  Safety 
Public  safety.  Including  employment  of 
consulting  physicians,  diagnosticians,  and 
therapists  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Com- 
missioner: cash  gratuities  of  not  to  exceed 
$75  to  each  released  prisoner;  purchase  of 
one  hundred  and  nlnety-elRht  passenger  mo- 
tor vehicles  i  including  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  for  police-type  use  and  nine  for 
fire-type  use  without  regard  to  the  general 
purchase  price  limitation  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year  but  not  In  excess  of  $400  per  vehicle 
for  police-type  ;ind  $6(X)  per  vehicle  for  fire- 
type  use  above  such  limitation)  of  which  one 
hundred  and  eight  are  for  replacement  pur- 
poses; $130,324,000.  of  which  $5,012,000  shall 
be  payable  from  the  highway  fund  (Includ- 
ing $112,000  from  the  motor  vehicle  park- 
ing account!  :  Proiided.  That  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  of  any  funds  from  appropriations 
available  to  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be 
u.'sed  to  match  financial  contributions  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Office  of  Civil  Defense  for  the 
purchase  of  civil  defense  equipment  and  sup- 
plies approved  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
when  authorized  by  the  Commissioner:  Pro- 
iided further.  That  the  Police  Department 
and  Fire  Defmrtment  are  each  authorized  to 
replace  not  to  exceed  five  passenger  carrying 
vehicles  annually  whenever  the  cost  of  repair 
to  any  damaged  vehicle  exceeds  three-fourths 
the  cost  of  the  replacement;  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  $620,000  of  this  appropriation  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  judiciary  and  dlsbtirsed 
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bv  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
states  Courts  for  expenses  of  the  L*gal  Aid 
Agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Education 
Education.   Including   purchase   of   seven- 
teen passenger  motor  vehicles  of  which  eleven 
shall   be  for  replacement  only,   provision   of 
insurance    maintenance,    and   acceptance   of 
not  to  exceed  thirty  passenger  motor  vehicles 
„n  a  loan  basis  for  exclusive  use  in  the  driver 
education  program,  the  development  of  na- 
tional    defense     education     programs,     and 
matching   of   Federal   grants   under   the   Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  September 
■'     1958    (72  Stat     1580),  as  amended.  $140.- 
077  000    of   which   $125,100  shall   be  payable 
trom  the  highway  fund:  Piovided.  That  cer- 
tificates of  the  following  officials  shall  each 
be  sufficient  voucher  for  expenditures  from 
this  appropriation  for  such  purposes  as  they 
may  respectively  deem  necessary  within  the 
amounts       specified:       Superintendent       of 
Schools,  $500;   President  of  the  Federal  City 
College.  $1,000;   and  President  of  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute,  $1,000. 

Section  5533(c)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  shall  not  apply  to  compensation  re- 
ceived by  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  employment  in 
a  civilian  office  during  the  period  July  1.  1S69, 
to  August  31.  1969. 

Parks  and  Recreation 
Parks  and  recreation,  including  the  pur- 
chase acquisition,  and  transportation  of 
specimens  for  the  National  Zoological  Park, 
5.18.337.000,  of  which  $32,000  shall  be  payable 
from  the  highway  fund. 

Health  and  Welfare 
Health  and  welfare.  Including  reimburse- 
ment to  the  United  States  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Preed- 
men's  Hospital;  purchase  of  eleven  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  of  which  ten  shall  be  for  re- 
placement only;   and  care  and  treatment  of 
indigent  patients   In   institutions,   including 
ihoee    under    sectarian    control,    under    con- 
tracts to  be  made  by  the  Director  of  Public 
Health;  $137,382,000:  Proiided,  That  thfe  in- 
patient rate  and  outpatient  rate  under  such 
contracts,   with   the  exception  of  Children's 
HosplWl.  and  for  services  rendered  by  Freed- 
men's  Hospital  shall  not  exceed  $38  per  diem 
and  the  outpatient  rate  shall  not  exceed  $6 
per  visit;   the  inpatient  rate  and  outpatient 
rate  for  Children's  Hospital  shall  not  exceed 
$40  per  diem  and  $6.75  per  visit;  and  the  in- 
patient   rate    (excluding    the    proportionate 
^hare  for  repairs  and  construction)   for  serv- 
ices rendered  bv  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  for 
patient  care  shall  be  $17.94  per  diem:   Pro- 
tzded  further.  That  the  hospital  rates  speci- 
fied herein  shall  not  apply,  beginning  July  1. 
1969.  to  services  provided  to  patients  who  are 
eligiijle  for  such  sf^rvices  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  plan  for  medical  assistance  un- 
der  Title   XIX   of    the   Social    Security   Act: 
Provided    further.    That    this    appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  the  furnishing  of  medi- 
cal assistance  to  individuals  sixty-five  years 
of  age  or  older  who  are  residing  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  without  regard  to  the  re- 
quirement of   one-year  residence   contained 
in   the   District   of   Columbia    Appropriation 
Act,  1946.  under  the  heading   'Operating  Ex- 
penses.  Galllnger  Municipal  Hospital",  and 
this  appropriation  shall  also  be  available  to 
render  assistance  to  such  individuals  who  are 
temporarily  absent  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia:  Provided  further.  That  the  author- 
ization included  under  the  heading   'Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health",  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriation  Act,  1961,  for  com- 
pensation of  convalescent  patients  as  an  aid 
to  their  rehabilitation  is  hereby  extended  to 
'.he    Department    of    Vocational    Rehabilita- 
tion; Provided,  further,  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  for  the  treatment,  in 
any  institution  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioner  and  located  either  within  or 


without  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  individ- 
uals found  by  a  court  to  be  chronic  alco- 
holics. 

Highways  and  Traftic 

Highways  and  traffic,  including  $141,066 
for  traffic  safety  education  without  reference 
to  any  other  law;  $600  for  membership  in 
the  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Administrators  and  $1,200  for  membership 
in  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commis- 
sion; rental  of  three  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  for  use  by  the  Commissioner,  Deputy 
Commissioner,  and  Chairman  of  the  City 
Council;  and  purchase  of  sixty  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  of  which  forty-three  shall 
be  for  replacement  only;  $18,460,000,  of 
which  $12,446,000  shall  be  payable  from  the 
highway  fund  (including  $674,000  from 
the  mo'tor  vehicle  parking  accaunt)  :  Pro- 
iided, That  this  appropriation  shall  not  be 
available  for  the  purchase  of  driver-training 

vehicles. 

Sanitary  Engineering 

Sanltery  engineering,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  twenty-seven  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles for  replacement  only.  $33,340,000.  of 
which  $9,156,000  shall  be  payable  from  the 
water  fund,  $7,097,000  from  the  sanitary 
sewage  works  fund,  and  $108,000  from  the 
metropolitan  area  sanitary  sewage  works 
fund. 


Personal  Services.   Wage-Board  Employees 
For  pay   increases  and  related  retirement 
costs  for  wage-board  employees,  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year    1970    from    which    said    employees    are 
properly  payable.  $5,201,300,  of  which  $207,- 
500  shall  be  payable  from  the  highway  fund 
(Including    $3,000    from    the   motor    vehicle 
parking  account),  $288,200  from  the  water 
fund,    $269,800    from    the    sanitary    sewage 
works  fund,  and  $8,000  from  the  metropoli- 
tan area  sanitary  sewage  works  fund. 
Settlement  of  Claims  and  Suits 
For   payment   of   property   damage   claims 
in   excess   of   $500   and    of    personal    injury 
claims  in  excess  of  $1,000.  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  February  11.  1929,  as 
amended    (45   Stat.    1160;    46   Stat.   500:    65 
Stat    131),  $51,000,  payable  from  the  general 
fund. 


Repayment  of  Loans  and  Interest 
For  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  of 
funds  loaned  in  compliance  with  sections  108, 
217.  and  402  of  the  Act  of  May  18.  1954  (68 
Stat.  103,  109,  and  110).  as  amended;  section 
9  of  the  Act  of  September  7,  1957  (71  Stat. 
619)  as  amended;  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
June  6,  1958  (72  Stat.  183);  and  section  4  of 
the  Act  of  June  12.  1960  (74  Stat.  211).  in- 
cluding interest  as  required  thereby,  $10.- 
807  000  of  which  $3,829,000  shall  be  payable 
from  highway  fund,  $1,453,000  from  the  water 
fund,  ana  $512,000  from  the  sanitary  sewage 
works  fund. 

Capital  Outlay 

For  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  of 
funds  loaned  in  compliance  with  section  4  of 
the  Act  of  May  29,  1930  (46  Stat.  482),  as 
amended,  the  A'ct  of  August  7.  1946  (60  Stat. 
896).  as  amended,  the  Act  of  May  14.  1948 
(62  Stat.  235),  and  payments  under  the  Act 
of  July  2,  1954  (68  Stat.  443);  construction 
projects  as  authorized  by  the  Acts  of  April 
22  1904  (33  Stat.  244).  February  16.  1942 
(56  Stat.  9m  May  18.  1954  (68  Stat.  105,  llOi, 
June  6,  1958  (72  Stat.  183),  and  August  20. 
1958  (72  Stat.  686);  Including  acquisition  of 
sites;  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications; 
conducting  preUminary  surveys;  erection  of 
structures,  including  building  Improvement 
and  alteration  and  treatment  of  grounds;  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  $149,928,000. 
of  which  $3,136,000  shall  be  payable  from  the 
highway  fund.  $1,175,000  from  the  water 
fund,  and  $12568,000  from  the  sanitary  sew- 


age works  fund:   Provided.  That  $65,170,000 
of  this  appropriation  shall  not  be  available 
for  expenditure  until  July  1.  1970:  Prorided 
further    That  $11,593,000  shall   be  available 
for  construction  services  by  the  Director  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds  or  by  contract   for 
architectural  engineering  services,  as  naay  be 
determined    by   the   Commissioner,   and   the 
funds  for  the  use  of  the  Director  of  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  shall  be  advanced  to  the 
appropriation   account,   "Construction   serv- 
ices. Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds" 
General  Provisions 
Sec.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  here- 
in, all  vouchers  covering  expenditures  of  ap- 
propriations contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
audited   before  payment   by   the  designated 
certifying   official   and    the   vouchers    as   ap- 
proved shall  be  paid  by  checks  issued  by  the 
designated  disbursing  official  without  coun- 
tersignature. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  In  this  Act  an  amount  is 
specified  within  an  appropriation  for  particu- 
lar purposes  or  object  of  expenditure,  such 
amount,  unless  otherwise  specified  shall  be 
considered  as  the  maximum  amount  which 
may  be  expended  lor  said  purpose  or  object 
rather  than  an  amount  set  apart  exclusively 
therefor. 

Sec.  4.  Appropriations  in  this  Act  shall  be 
available,  when  authorized  or  approved  by 
the  Commissioner,  for  allowances  for  pri- 
vately owned  automobiles  used  for  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties  at  10  cents  per 
mile  but  not  to  exceed  $35  a  month  for  each 
automobile,  unless  otherwise  therein  spe- 
cifically provided,  except  that  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  ( fifty  for  investigators  In  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  eighteen 
for  venereal  disease  investigators  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health)  such  allowances 
at  not  more  than  $550  each  per  annum  njay 
be  authorized  or  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

Sec.  5.  Appropriations  in  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  expenses  of  travel  and  for  the 
payment  of  dues  of  organizations  concerned 
■with  the  work  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  when  authorized  by  the  Com- 
missioner: Provided,  That  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  this  purpose  shall  not  exceed  $122.- 
700. 

Sec.  6.  Appropriations  in  this  Act  shall  tie 
available  for  services  as  authorized  by  5 
use    3109. 

Sec.  7.  The  disbursing  officials  designated 
by  the  Commissioner  are  authorized  to  ad- 
vance to  such  officials  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  such  amounts  and  for  Euch 
purposes  as  he  may  determine 

Sec.  8.  Appropriations  in  this  Act  shall  not 
be  used  for  or  in  connection  with  the  prepa- 
ration. Issuance,  publication,  or  enforcement 
of  any  regulation  or  order  of  the  public  Ser\- 
ice  Commission  requiring  the  installation  of 
meters  in  taxlcabs.  or  for  or  in  connection 
with  the  licensing  of  any  vehicle  to  be  oper- 
ated as  a  taxicab  except  for  operation  in 
accordance  with  such  system  or  uniform 
zones  and  rates  and  regulations  applicable 
thereto  as  shall  have  been  prescribed  by  the 
Public  Service  Commission. 

Sec.  9.  Appropriations  in  this  Act  shall  not 
be  available  for  the  payment  of  rates  for 
electric  current  for  street  lighting  in  excess 
of  2  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  lor  current 
consumed. 

Sec.  10.  All  passenger  motor  vehicles  (In- 
cluding watercraft)  owned  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  operated  and  utilized 
in  conformity  with  section  16  of  the  Act 
of  August  2,"l946  (60  Stat.  810).  and  shall 
be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Commissioner,  who  may  from  time  to  time 
alter  or  change  the  assignment  for  use 
thereof,  or  direct  the  alteration  of  inter- 
changeable use  of  any  of  the  same  by  offi- 
cers and  emploveee  of  the  District,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act.  "Official 
purposes"  as  used  in  the  section  16  shall  not 
apply  to  the  Commissioner,  the  Deputy  Com- 
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mlseloner.  and  the  Chairman  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  In 
cases  of  officers  and  employees  the  character 
of  whose  duties  makes  such  transportation 
neceF.sary.  but  only  as  to  such  latter  cases 
when  approved  by  the  Commissioner. 

Sec.  11.  Appropriations  contained  In  this 
Act  of  highways  and  traffic  and  sanitary  en- 
gineering shall  be  available  for  snow  and 
Ice  control  work  when  ordered  by  the  Com- 
missioner In  writing. 

Sec  12.  Appropriations  in  this  Act  shall 
be  available,  when  authorized  by  the  Com- 
missioner, for  the  rental  of  quarters  with- 
out reference  to  section  6  of  the  District  of 
Columbia   Appropriation   Act.    1946. 

Sec.  13  Appropriations  in  this  Act  shall 
be  available  for  the  furnishing  of  uniforms 
when  authorized  by  the  Commissioner. 

Sbc.  14.  There  are  hereby  appropriated 
from  the  applicable  funds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  making  refunds  and  for  the  payment  of 
Judgments  which  have  been  entered  against 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
including  refunds  authorized  by  section  10 
of  the  Act  approved  April  23.  1924  (43  Stat. 
1081  :  Provided^  That  nothing  contained 
In  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  modi- 
fying or  affecttng  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 3.  subsection  (c)  of  section  11  of  title 
XII  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and 
PfanchlSS  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as  amended 

"Sec  tT  "Except  as  otherwise  provided  here- 
in, limitations  and  legislative  provlsloii.s  con- 
tained In  the  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priation Act.  1981.  shall  be  applicable  during 
the  current  flscal  year  Provided,  That  the 
limitation  for  "Construction  Services,  De- 
partment of  Buildings  and  Grounds"  shall, 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  be  10  per 
centum  of  appropriations  for  all  construc- 
tion projects  Provided  further.  That  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  the  limitation  with 
respect  to  a  ceatr.il  heating  system,  under 
the  heading  'Department  of  Sanitary  Kn- 
gitieering".  shall  not  be  applicable. 

Sec  16  Appropriations  In  this  Act  shall 
not  be  used  for  the  assignment  or  trans- 
portation of  students  to  public  schools  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance. 

Sec  17  Appropriations  in  this  Act  shall 
be  available  fir  the  payment  of  public  :i£- 
sistance  without  reference  to  the  require- 
men:  of  subjection  (bi  of  section  5  of  the 
District  of  Cohmibla  Public  Assistance  .\ct 
of  1962  and  for  the  non-Federal  share  of 
funds  necessary  to  qualify  for  Federal  assist - 
anie  under  the  Act  of  July  31.  1968  (Public 
Law  90-445). 

Sec.  18.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  year  unless 
expressly  so  provided  herein. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'District  of 
Columbia  Appropriation  Act.  1970  ' 

Mr.  NATCHER  ( during  the  reading  > . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  points 
of  order  to  the  bill? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  NATCHKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Chairman  cf   the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  14916)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
bill  do  pcLss. 

Mr,  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
pear to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  305,  nays  9,  not  voting  118, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  290] 
TEAS— 305 


Abemethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Beall.  Md. 
Bennett 
Berr^' 
Setts 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blnnham 
Blackburn 
BoKKS 
Buland 
Bow 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Btxrke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
CederberK 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 


Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cobelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conyers 
CoughUn 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

DerwUiskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Erlenbom 
Eahleman 
E^van8,  Colo. 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
Pelghan 
Flndley 
Fish 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Foreman 
F'nuntalu 
Fraser 

Frellnghuy-sen 
Frey 
Frledel 


Fulton.  Pa. 
Puqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hal  pern 
Hammer- 
.schmldt 
Han  ley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
HarrlnKtou 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
HuU 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Kleppe 


Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKneaUy 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mai  11  lard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Math  las 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MesUll 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
MlUer.  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Monag&n 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelaen 
Nichols 


Ash  brook 

Collins 

Gross 


Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'NeUl.  Maas 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plmlo 

Podell 

PofT 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Reld.  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney.  N'T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scbadeberg 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelltis 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

NAYS— 9 

Haley  OKonskl 

Hall  Rarlck 

Montgomery       Roudebush 


Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

SUggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Tart 

Taloott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif 

Thorn paon.  Ga 

Thomson.  Wis 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Oilman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

VIgorlto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnau 

Wiggins 

WlUUms 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolir 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


NOT  VOTING — 118 


Abbltt 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bevlll 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Carey 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dawson 
Dlggs 
Dorn 
Eckhardt 
Edmundson 
Edwards.  La. 


Ellberg 

Esch 

Bvlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fulton.  Tenn, 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gude 
Hagan 
Hamilton 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hollfleld 
Howard 
Hunwite 
Jacobs 
Jones.  Ala. 
Keith 
King 
Klrwan 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landrum 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long.  La. 
Lowensteln 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McCloskey 
McFall 
MacGregor 


Mann 
Mills 
Morton 
Moss 

Murphy,  NY. 

O'Neal.  Ga, 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Poage 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Relfel 

Roberts 

Rostenkowski 

St  Germain 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

ndaU 

Utt 

Wangonner 

Watklns 

Whalley 

Wright 

■Vales 

Zwach 


November  2 It,  1969 

The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.   Annunzlo   with   Mr.   Anderson   of   Il- 
linois. 

Mr.  H*bert  with  Mr.  Corl>ett. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.   Thompson   of   New   Jersey   with   Mr. 
Lipscomb. 

Mr  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Eaiberg  with  Mr.  Lukena. 

Mr.  Qlalmo  with  Mr.  Broomflold. 

Mr.  Qrlffln  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wiscon- 
sin 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr  Carey  vrtth  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr,  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr   Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  P\ir- 

cell. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mrs.  Chls- 
holm. 

Mr.    McCarthy   with   Mr.   Dlggs. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Flowers. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  McPall. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Pickle. 

Mr  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PERSONAL.  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  POUJITAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Thursday  evening,  November  20,  at  the 
time  of  rollcall  No.  285  on  the  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1969,  I  had  been 
excused  by  the  House  and  was  on  ofBcial 
leave  of  absence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  today's  Record 
show  that  had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "yea". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CXV 2238 — Part  26 


PROVIDING  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
FROM  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  26 
TO  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  1 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  48  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  48 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 26.  1969,  It  stand  adjourned  until  10 
a.m.  Monday,  December  1,  1969. 

AMENDMEhfT    OFTERED    BY     MR.     ALBERT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Albert:  On 
page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  the  follovirlng:  ":  and  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  November 
26,  1969,  It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday.  December  1,  1969." 

The  amendment  was   agreed  to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

BUT  WE  ARE  WATTING,  FOR  WE 
BELIEVE  IN  GOD 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  extraordinary  letter.  It  was 
written  by  18  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
now  residing  there  who  identified  them- 
selves by  name  and  address.  The  letter 
was  addressed  to  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
sets  forth  the  history  of  their  requests 
and  the  requests  of  many  others  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  have  sought  permis- 
sion to  leave  that  country.  The  act  of 
these  individuals  in  signing  such  a  letter 
and  asking  that  it  be  made  public  must 
be  conceded  by  everyone  to  be  heroic  be- 
cause it  places  them  in  great  personal 
danger. 

Yesterday,  November  23.  I  marched 
with  approximately  1,000  people  in  front 
of  the  Soviet  mission  in  New  York  City 
to  demonstrate  in  a  small  way  our  sup- 
port of  these  brave  people.  For  me,  read- 
ing their  letter  was  a  most  moving  ex- 
perience. The  concluding  paragraph 
must  surely  affect  the  stoniest  of  hearts: 


We  will  wait  months  and  years,  we  will 
wait  all  our  lives,  if  necessary,  but  we  will 
not  renounce  our  faith  or  our  hopes  We 
believe:  Our  prayers  have  reached  God.  We 
know:  Our  appeals  will  reach  people.  For 
we  are  asking  Uttle — let  us  go  to  the  land  of 
our  forefathers. 

Many  of  us  who  participated,  myself 
included,  in  the  protest  before  the  Soviet 
mission  must  have  had  in  our  minds  the 
ringing  cry  of  Moses  made  to  Pharaoh 
so  long  ago,  "Let  my  people  go." 
The  letter  follows: 

ArousT  6.  1980. 
To  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  UNrna> 

Nations. 
New  York,  U.S.A.: 

We,  18  religious  Jewish  families  of  Georgia, 
request  you  to  help  us  leave  for  Israel.  Each 
one  of  us.  uj>on  receiving  an  invitation  from 
a  relative  In  Israel,  obtained  the  necessary 
questionnaires  from  the  authorized  U.S.S.R. 
agencies,  and  filled  them  out.  Each  was  as- 
sured orally  that  no  obstacles  would  be  put 
in  the  way  of  his  departure.  Expecting  to  re- 
ceive permission  any  day,  each  80ld  his  prop- 
erty and  gave  up  his  Job.  But  long  months 
have  gone  by — years,  for  many — and  p>ermls- 
sion  for  departure  has  not  yet  been  given. 
We  have  sent  hundreds  of  letters  and  tele- 
graphs; they  have  vanished  like  tears  In  the 
sand  of  the  desert.  All  we  hear  are  one- 
syllable  oral  refusals.  We  see  no  written  re- 
plies No  one  explains  anything.  No  one  cares 
about  our  fate. 

But  we  are  waiting,  for  we  believe  In  God. 
We  18  religious  Jewish  families  of  Georgia 
consider  it  necessary  to  explain  why  we  want 
to  go  to  Israel . 

Everybody  knows  how  Justly  national  pol- 
icy, the  theoretical  principles  of  which  were 
formulated  long  ago  by  the  founder  of  the 
state,  V.  I.  Lenin,  is  in  fact  being  carried  out 
In  the  U.S.S.R.  There  have  not  been  Jewish 
pogroms,  pales  or  quotas  in  the  country  for 
a  long,  long  time.  Jews  can  walk  the  streets 
without  fear  for  their  lives:  they  can  live 
where  they  wish,  hold  any  position,  even  as 
high  as  the  p>ost  of  minister,  as  Is  evident 
from  the  example  of  V.  Dymshlts.  deputy 
chairman  of  the  U.S.S.R.  CouncU  of  Minis- 
ters. There  Is  even  a  Je'wlsh  deputy  In  the 
Supreme  Soviet— A.  Chakovsky,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Literaturnaya  Gazeta. 

Therefore,  it  Is  not  racial  dlscrUnlnatloa 
that  compels  us  to  leave  the  country.  Then 
perhaps  It  Is  religious  discrimination?  But 
synagfogues  axe  permitted  in  the  country  and 
we  are  not  prohibited  from  praying  at  home. 
However,  our  prayers  are  with  Israel,  fcr  it  Is 
written:  "If  I  forget  thee.  O  Jerusalem,  may 
my  right  hand  forget  Its  cunning."  For  we 
rellgloxis  Jews  feel  that  there  Is  no  Jew  with- 
out faith,  just  as  there  is  no  faith  without 
traditions.  What,  then,  is  our  faith  and  what 
are  our  traditions? 

For  a  long  time  the  Roman  legions  besieged 
Jerusalem.  But  despite  the  well  known  hor- 
rors of  the  siege — hunger,  lack  of  water,  dis- 
ease, and  much  more — the  Jews  did  not 
renounce  their  faith  and  did  not  surrender. 
However,  man's  strength  has  Its  limits,  too. 
and  m  the  end  barbarians  broke  into  the 
Holy  City.  Thus,  a  thousand  years  ago.  the 
Holy  Temple  was  destroyed,  and  with  it — 
the  Jewish  State.  The  nation,  however,  re- 
mained: Although  the  Jews  who  could  bear 
arms  did  not  surrender  to  the  enemy  and 
killed  one  another,  there  remained  the 
wounded,  who  were  bleeding  to  death:  there 
remained  the  old  people,  women  and  children 
And  whoever  could  not  get  away  was 
killed  on  the  spot. 

But  whoever  could,  went  away  into  the 
desert;  and  whoever  survived,  reached  other 
countries,  to  believe,  and  pray,  and  wait. 

Henceforth  they  had  to  find  a  way  to  live 
in  alien  lands  among  people  who  bated  them. 


So  the  bill  v-as  passed. 
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Showered  with  Insults,  covered  with  the  mud 
of  slander,  deeplMd  and  persecuted,  they 
earned  their  dally  bread  with  blood  and 
sweat,  and  reared  their  children. 

Their  bands  were  calloused,  their  souls 
were  drenched  In  blood.  But  the  Important 
thing  is  that  the  nation  was  not  destroyed — 
and  whaft  a  nation. 

The  Jews  gave  the  world  religion  and  revo- 
lutionaries, phlltjsopbers  and  scholars, 
wealthy  men  and  wise  men,  geniuses  with 
the  hearts  of  children,  and  children  with  the 
eyes  of  old  people.  There  Is  no  field  of  knowl- 
edge, no  branch  of  literature  and  art,  to 
which  Jews  have  not  contributed  their  share. 
There  Is  no  country  which  gave  the  Jews 
shelter  which  has  not  been  repaid  by  their 
labor.  And  what  did  the  Jews  get  in  return? 

When  life  was  bearable  for  all,  the  Jews 
waited  fearfully  fbr  other  times.  And  when 
life  became  bad  for  all,  the  Jews  knew  that 
their  last  hour  had  come,  and  then  they 
hid  or  ran  away  from  the  country. 

And  whoever  got  away,  began  from  the 
beginning  again. 

And  whoever  could  not  run  away,  was  de- 
stroyed. 

And  whoever  hjd  well,  waited  until  other 
times  came. 

Who  didn't  fjeraecute  the  Jews!  Everybody 
Joined  Iq  baiting  them. 

When  un talented  generals  lost  a  war,  those 
to  blame  for  defeat  were  found  at  once — 
Jews,  Wl^eji  a  political  adventurer  did  not 
keey  the  fountain  of  promise  he  had  given, 
a  reason  was  found  at  once — the  Jews.  Jews 
died  In  the  torture  chambers  of  the  Inqui- 
sition in  Spain,  and  In  fascist  concentra- 
tions camps  in  Germany.  Anti-Semites  raided 
a  scare — In  enlightened  Prance  It  was  the 
Dreyfus  case;  In  Illiterate  Russia,  the  Bellls 
case. 

And  the  Jews  h»d  to  endure  everjrthlng. 

But  there  was  a  way  that  they  could  have 
lived  tranquilly.  Itke  other  peoples;  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  convert  to  another  faith. 
Some  did  this — there  are  cowards  everywhere. 
But  millions  upon  millions  preferred  a  life  of 
suffering  and  often  death  to  apostasy. 

And  even  if  they  did  wander  the  earth 
without  shelter— God  found  a  place  for  all. 

And  even  If  their  ashes  are  scattered 
through  the  world,  the  memory  of  them  is 
alive. 

Their  blood  is  in  our  veins,  and  our  tears 
are  their  tears 

The  prophecy  has  come  true:  Israel  has 
risen  from  the  ashes;  we  have  not  forgotten 
Jerusalem,  and  it  needs  our  hands. 

There  are  18  of  us  who  signed  this  letter. 
But  he  errs  who  thinks  there  are  only  18  of 
us.  There  could  have  been  many  more  signa- 
tures. 

They  say  there  Is  a  total  of  12  million 
Jews  In  the  world.  But  he  errs  who  believes 
there  are  only  12  million  of  us.  For  with 
those  who  pray  for  Israel  are  hundreds  of 
millions  who  did  not  live  to  this  day,  who 
were  tortured  to  death,  who  are  no  longer 
here.  They  march  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
us,  unconquered  and  immortal,  those  who 
handed  down  to  us  the  traditions  of  struggle 
and  faith 

That  is  why  we  want  to  go  to  Israel. 

History  has  entrusted  the  United  Nations 
with  a  great  mission — to  think  about  people 
and  help  them.  Therefore,  we  demand  that 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  do  every- 
thing It  can  to  obtain  from  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment in  the  shortest  possible  time  per- 
mission (or  us  to  leave.  It  is  Incomprehensible 
that  in  the  20th  century  people  can  be  pro- 
hibited from  living  where  they  wish  to  live. 
It  Is  strange  that  it  is  possible  to  forget  the 
widely  publicized  appeals  about  the  right  of 
nations  to  self-determination — and.  of 
course,  the  right  of  the  people  who  comprise 
the  naticJh. 

We  win  wait  months  and  years,  we  will 
wait  all  our  lives.  If  necessary,  but  we  will 
not  renounce  our  faith  or  our  hopes. 


We  Iselleve:  Our  prayers  have  reached  God. 
We  know:  Our  appeals  will  reach  people. 
for  we  are  asldng  little — let  us  go  to  the 
land  of  our  forefathers. 

SICNATDBES 

Elashvili,  Shat>ata  Mlkhallovicb,  Kutaisi, 
63  Dztiaparldze  St. 

Elaahvlll,  Mikhail  Shabetovlch.  Kutaisi,  33 
Dzhapaiidse  St. 

Elashvili,  Izrall  Mlkhallovloh,  Kutaisi,  31 
Kirov  St 

Eluashvlll,  Yakov  Aronovlch,  Kutaisi,  5 
Mayakovsky  St. 

Khikhlnaahvlli.  Mordekh  Isakovlch,  Ku- 
taisi. 19  Maharadze  St. 

ChlkvashvUl,  MlkhaU  Samullovlch.  Ku- 
taisi, 38  KhakhanashvlU  St. 

OhlkvashviU,  Moahe  Samullovlch,  Kutaisi, 
32  Tsereteli  St. 

Beberaahvlll,  Mikhail  Rubenovlcb,  Kutaisi, 
9  Klara-Tsetkln  St. 

Elaahvlll,  Takov  Izrallovlch,  Kut&Ul,  54 
Tseretell  St. 

MlkhelashvlU.  Khalm  Aronovlch,  Potl,  57 
Tskhakaya  St. 

MlkhallashvlU,  Albert  Khalmovlcta,  Potl,  57 
Tskhakaya  St. 

MlkhelMhvlli,  Aron  Khalmovlch,  Potl,  18 
Dzhaparidze  St. 

TetruaahvUl,  Khalm  Dadidovlch,  Kutaisi, 
5  Shaumyan  ist  Lane. 

Tsriteuashvlll,  Isro  Zakharovlch,  Kutaisi,  5 
Shaumyan  1st  Lane. 

Tsltsuashvlll,  Yefrem  Isrovlch,  Kutaisi,  8 
Shaumyan  1st  Lane. 

YakobU^vlli,  Bension  Shalomovlch.  Tbilisi, 
4  General  Delivery  ( formerly  lived  at  91  Bar- 
nov  St.). 

Batonlashvlli,  Mikhail  Rafaelovlch.  Ku- 
taisi. 53  Dzhaparidze  St. 

TetruashvUi,  Mikhail  Shalmovlch.  Kulasbl, 
114  Stalin  St. 


VIETNAM  DEMONSTRATORS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  march  of  an  estimated  250,000  Viet- 
nam demonstrators  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  on  November  15  was  a  peaceful 
protest  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution. 
Because  it  was  peaceful,  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  destruction  and  vio- 
lence engaged  in  by  the  relatively  small 
radical  elements  among  the  demonstra- 
tors. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  3-day  Vietnam  morato- 
rium cost  the  taxpayers  over  one  and  a 
half  million  dollars  and  cost  private 
business  interests  an  estimated  $240,000 
to  boot. 

In  addition  to  detailing  these  costs, 
the  Justice  Department  reports  that  606 
persons  were  injured  during  the  mora- 
torium and  it  was  necessary  to  arrest  361 
individuals. 

Treatment  was  administered  to  indi- 
viduals at  six  area  hospitals  and  various 
first-aid  stations  for  everything  from 
trauma  to  the  effects  of  teargasing. 
Twenty -six  police  officers  were  among 
those  receiving  treatment. 

Total  estimated  cost  of  the  morato- 
rium is  placed  at  $1,816,622  on  the  basis 
of  reliable  estimates  made  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Metropolitan  Police  Department,  and 
knowledgeable  business  firms. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  demonstra- 
tions, 503  area  firms  placed  orders  for 
replacement   of   broken   glass.   Of   that 


number,  25  were  downtown  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

In  Government  buildings.  111  win- 
dows were  broken.  There  also  was  paint 
damage  and  damage  to  nine  glsiss  doors. 
Twenty  buildings  owned  or  leased  by  the 
Government  were  involved.  Greatest 
damage  was  to  the  Justice  Department 
and  Internal  Revenue  Service  buildings. 
Reimirs  will  cost  an  estimated  $10,000. 

Damage  of  up  to  $12,000  was  done  to 
U.S.  park  property,  and  $6,000  damage 
to  76  law-enforcement  vehicles. 

Overall  costs  included  $936,088  for 
standby  military  support  of  civil  au- 
thority; $473,776  in  overtime  pay  for 
members  of  the  three  major  metropoli- 
tan area  police  departments  during  the 
3-day  moratorium;  $91,760  in  General 
Service  Administration  costs;  $38,497 
for  support  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shals Service  and  Justice  Department 
legal  divisions;  and  $8,500  for  debris 
removal. 

The  moratorium  record  in  terms  of 
injuries,  arrests,  damage,  and  other 
costs  is  as  follows : 

Summary 

Injured     --  806 

Arrests      3S1 

Damage  to  503  private  build- 
ings     $240,000 

Damage      to      20      Government 

buildings     10,000 

Damage    to   76    law-enforcement 

vehicles    6,000 

Damage  to  park  property 12.000 

Military  operations  costs 936,  088 

Law  enforcement  overtime  pay..         473,  776 

Department   of   Jiistice   support 

personnel     38,497 

General  Services  Administra- 
tion      91,761 

Debris    removal 8,500 

Total 1,816,822 


SENATOR  MIKE  MANSFIELD  AD- 
DRESSES DINNER  HONORING 
SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  OF 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

(Mr.  SLACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day evening  I  attended  a  dinner  in  my 
congressional,  district  at  which  a  large 
find  enthusiastic  audience  was  privi- 
leged to  hear  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  summarize  the  career 
of  my  distinguished  fellow  West  Vir- 
ginian, Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd.  It  is  the 
story  of  one  who  started  from  insignifi- 
cant beginnings  but  through  diligence, 
determination  and  plain  hard  work  has 
fashioned  a  remarkable  career  in  the 
public  service. 

What  Senator  Byrd  has  achieved  has 
come  about  because  he  was  determined 
to  spare  no  effort  to  improve  himself 
in  every  respect,  to  develop  a  sound 
basis  for  his  judgments,  and  to  avoid 
the  pitfalls  which  would  limit  the  ap- 
plication of  those  judgments.  He  has 
won  the  admiration  of  the  people  of 
West  Virginia. 

The  story  is  worth  retelling,  and  I 
therefore  include  Senator  Mansfield's 
fine  address  in  the  Record  : 


}^ovemher  2k,  1969 
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^M^KS    or   SK..^K    MXK.    M.KS«.u,.    X.      still  declines  to  say  Whether  this  level  would      shunned  the  tags^«.d  labels  that  have^come 

R»*"^  ■Q„_n      .T    THE 


to  characterize  most  politicians.  If  there  is 


Insofar  as  Vietnam  is  concerned,  let  nie 
say  that  I  appreciate  the  Presidents  diiB- 
culties  in  that  situation  as  does  Senator  Byrd. 
To  be  sure.  President  Nixon  did  not  make 
the  problem  of  Vietnam    But.  then,  neither 


HoNOB  or  SENATOR  RoBEKT  C  Byrd,  AT  THE  ''«_  "^^^''^P"^'"^^"  ^^t  decUne  to  Say.  I  a'labeT  that  fits,  it  is  "that  of  responsibility. 
DEMOCRATIC  DINNER  AT  PocA  HicH  SCHOOL,  ^°*^'^^£^°„f  ^„^  "^c^  ^^^"nt  ratp  o*  un-  Por  Senator  Bvrd  has  exhibited  the  deepest 
^o'cA^EST  ViRcxNiA,  NovEMBE.  22,  1969  ^^^Y^^^^^^clpTble  'jC  ^l^e  did'  Zt     Sncern  lor  all  of  the  problen^  we  face  as 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  tonight  I  am  ^  an  8  percen^prtmi  interest  rate  ac-  the  Nation  enters  another  d^^^-^/„^°»r;": 
delighted  that  I  have  been  invited  to  Join  ^  j^j^  3^^  g  ^^  ig^^j^^t  the  kind  of  Senator  for  the  problems  at  home  and  the  promems 
?^s  gathering  to  honor  the  Democratic  Party  ^  win  Imbrace  a  recession  or  depression  abroad  and  especially  for  the  niost  dlfficuU 
|;*;;cl  I  pay  tribute  to  a  man  whom  I  have  the      ^n  the  gui^^f  etching  an  inflation.  problem  of  all  today-the  problem  of  V^et- 

prlvilege  of  calling  a  friend  and  collea^e  in  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  willing  to  settle  for  the  neglect      nam 

the  United  States  Senate  Robert  Byrd  and  ^^  ^^^^^  Americans,  of  those  who  are  unable 
I  have  worked  side  by  side  for  nearly  H  je*^  ^q  p^y  today's  sky-high  Uvlng  costs  out  of  a 
on  behalf  of  our  respective  Stetes  and  the  jne^„  social  security  pension.  Bob  advocates 
United  States.  .      ,      a  broad  overhaul  of  our  social  security  pro- 

Thls  audience  is  acquainted  with  much  of  ^^  ^^  knows  that  the  elderly  simply  can- 
Ihe  distinguished  record  of  accomplishments  ^^^  survive  adequately  on  present  pension  did  President  Johnson.  Nor  President  Ken 
which  have  highlighted  Senator  Byrd's  career  ^eneflts  He  says  that  eligibility  should  begin  nedy.  Nor  President  Elsenhower.  Its  roots  are 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  No  member  of  ^^^,1^^  and  that  widows  should  obtain  a  pen-  deep  and  all  of  us.  in  a  sense,  have  had  a 
that   body   has   pursued   his   state's   Interest      ^^^^  when  they  reach  50.  What  Bob  says  is      part  in  the  planting. 

and  the  public  good  with  more  diligence  or      ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^■^^.  ^^^  ^^  ^^y  it  with  words.  Nevertheless,  the  war  remains.  The  respon- 

more  effectively.  He  is  there,  pressing  for  it  with  hard  work      sibllity  is  now.  It  is  the  F»residenfs  problem 

Coming  from  Montana.  I  know  the  differ-      ^^^  ^^y,  a  deep  commitment  as  well.  and,   to  the   extent   that   we   are   Constitu- 

ence  between  a  show  horse  and  a  work  horse.  ^ike  Bob  also.   I  have  a  close  affinity  for      tionally   empowered   In   the   Senate   and   ;he 

I   al.so    know    that    In    Congress    being    the      nilnes  and  miners,  and  for  the  problems  that      Congress,  it  is  our  problem 
former  may  get  your  picture  and  name  in      j^^^.^  ^eset  this  age-old  industry  and  those  I  am  sure  the  President  is  seeking  a  way 

t.he  papers.  Being  the  latter  will  inevitably  ^^^  j^^^.g  devoted  a  lifetime  laboring  be-  to  peace  according  to  his  own  lights  That  he 
,jaln  vou  the  respect  and  admiration  of  your  ^eath  the  ground,  risking  their  lives  so  that  has  a  plan  I  do  not  doubt  but  he  has  yet  to 
constituents  and  colleagues.  others  may  enjoy  the  benefits  j'ielded  from      illuminate  it.  A  rational  peace  remains  to  be 

Senator  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  is  the  earth."  Senator  Byrd  understands  these  achieved  and  I  do  not  yet  see  how  it  can  be 
not  a.  show  horse.  He  is  a  hard  worker  and  the  problems.  He  is  working  to  solve  them.  Dur-  achieved  except  by  the  disengagement  of  this 
goals  he  seeks  are  those  that  perhaps  drew  mg  the  consideration  of  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Nation — not  in  stops  and  starts— but  in  an 
up  together  early.  Both  of  us  speak  for  places  ^j.^  two  months  ago.  Senator  Byrd  took  the  orderly  manner  from  this  involvement  which 
whe.'e  the  land  and  water  are  a  common  floor  ^f  the  Senate  to  urge  the  approval  of  is  not  now,  never  was  and  never  can  be  our 
language  of  economic  survival;  where  a  con-      ^  provision  that  compensates  those  who  have      war. 

cern   for   nature   and   for   nature's   reeources      been  disabled  by  a  lifetime  devoted   to  the  This  Nation  must  not  be  the  dog  that   is 

demands  that  they  be  used  for  the  good  of      rnlnes.  In  pressing   this  special  benefit  Bob      wagged    by   the   tail    of   the   Saigon    govern - 

all  and  not  for  the  profit  of  a  few.  Above  all,      g^ld and    I   quote — "I   feel   that   today   we      ment.    It    must    not    be    a    rudderless    ship 

we  .-peak  for  people  who  believe  in  a  decent  have  proposed  a  measure  which  will  bridge  waiting  for  the  winds  to  shift  in  Hanoi.  We 
peare  and  who  want  it  sought  by  their  gov-  ^j,  important  gap.  and  which  will  bring  must  make  our  own  decisions  in  the  light 
ernment  without  "Ifs."  "ands."  or  "buts  "  riew  hope  to  the  mining  population.  I  feel      of  the  Nation's  highest  Interests.  And  so  far 

Wc  speak  as  Democrats,  but  whatever  their  that  it  is  necessary  that  we  provide  a  way  as  I  am  concerned,  thoee  interests  call  for 
party  affiliation  or  absence  of  it,  we  trj-  to  act  for  old.  disabled  miners  and  their  families  the  termination  of  our  Involvement  in  Vlet- 
on  l>ehalf  of  all  of  the  people  of  our  states,     to  live  without  being  dependent  upon  welfare,      nam  at  the  soonest  possible  time. 

Tlie  character  of  Robert  Byrd   Is  written      m   so    many   instances,   they    long    ago    ex-  xhe  decisions  must  not   be  made   for  us 

into  his  outstanding  record  in  your  state  and  hausted  their  unemployment  compensation  by  the  Vietnamese  of  any  faction.  Vietnam 
m  the  House  and  Senate.  His  is  a  fierce  In-  benefits,  and  have  been  forced  to  go  to  the  is'  their  country,  not  ours  After  we  are  gone 
tegrity  of  mind  and  an  unbridled  independ-  welfare  offices,  or  to  their  children  and  stand  from  it,  whether  they  be  Nationalists.  Viet 
ence  of  spirit.  His  is  a  vision  of  a  splendid  up  with  their  hats  In  their  hands  and  hope  Congs.  Hoa  Haos.  Buddhists  or  Cao  Dalsts — 
tonmrrow  for  this  Nation  and  for  its  diverse  for  assistance.  Here  today  we  not  only  provide  the  Vietnamese  will  still  live  in  it  and  with 
peoples.  And  the  people  of  West  Virginia  have      for  some  measure  of  assistance  to  the  old,      one  another. 

lone  recognized  these  outstanding  qualities      disabled,  retired  miner,  but  also  lend  some         on  the  issue  of  Vietnam,  as  on  all  other 
It  was  at  the  early  age  of  28  that  Bob  was      assistance    to    his    children,    who    otherwise      rnajor  issues  of  our  times,  the  voice  of  Sena- 
elected  to  the  West  Virginia  State  House  of      would  have  to  provide  help  for  their  parents."      tor  Byrd  has  not  been  silent  and  must  not 
Delegates.  Since  then  he  has  held  more  legls-  After  he  sat  down,  the  Senate  approved  the      be  silenced.  It  is  a  constructive  voice  In  the 

lattve  elective  offices  than  any  other  person  Miner  Health  disability  provision  by  a  vote  Senate,  for  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and 
in  the  history  of  West  Virginia,  moving  from      of  91  to  nothing.  That  is  what  I  call  a  sue-      for  the  Nation. 

the  -State  House  to  the  United  States  House      cessful  Senator.  There  are  other  voices  and  they  are  raised, 

of  Representatives  and  on  to  the  Senate.  He  it   has  been  said  that  the  measure  of  a      now,  on  all  sides  of  the  question  of  Vietnam, 

has  succeeded  because  he  has  spoken  out  and      man's  success  may  be  determined  by  com-      As  the  war's  frustrations  persist,  the  divisions 
he  has  spoken  out  forcefully  and  effectively      paring  what  he  Is  with  what  he  might  have      in   the  Nation   are  deepening.  The  antago- 
on  the  most  Important  issues  of  the  times.      been,  what  he  has  done  with  what  he  might      nisms  are  spreading   The  decibels  of  violence 
Time  and  again,  for  instance.  Senator  Byrd      have  done.  In  other  words,    a  man  with  ten      and  hatemongerlng  are  gro^^ing. 
has  warned  of  the  dangers  of  high  interest      aptitudes   who   has   developed    only   five   of  in  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  well  to 

rate.-:,  inflation  and  inequitable  taxation,  them  Is  not  as  great  a  success  as  a  man  who  bear  in  mind  that  the  First  Amendment  to 
Time  and  again,  he  has  stood  almost  alone     strives  to  develop  himself  to  the  fullest.  the    Constitution    protects    every    citizen's 

m  beating  back  one  or  more  of  these  assaults  Using  that  yardstick  for  success.  Bob  Byrd      rights  to  speak  his  mind  freely,  to  assemble 

on  the  well-being  of  people  of  moderate  in-  has  achieved  more  than  his  fair  share.  A  lead-  peaceably  and  to  petition  the  Government  for 
come.  ing  member  of  the  all-important  Senate  Ap-      a  redress  of  grievances.  That  is  the  bedrock 

His  warnings  have  gone  unheeded  for  too  proprlatlons  Committee,  he  has  worked  tire-  of  the  Nation's  freedom.  The  safeguarding 
long  Now  the  squeeze  is  on.  Inflation  is  tak-  lessly  to  pare  down  Government  costs  where  of  that  right  by  Constituted  authorities  is 
ing  its  toll  out  of  the  standard  of  living  of  there  Is  fat  In  the  budget  and  to  shore  up  not  only  a  responsibility,  it  is  a  sacred  duty 
tens   of    millions    of    Americans.    Consumer      worthwhile    programs    that    have    suffered 

from  neglect.  He  has  worked  Just  as  effec- 
tively on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
a  Committee  long  reserved  for  the  Senate's 
most  able  and  analytical  legal  minds.  In 
Eggs  are  up  15  percent.  The  cost  of  mort-  that  respect,  let  me  say  that  It  was  while 
gages,    real    estate,    taxes.   Insurance,   repairs      serving  in  the  Congress  that  Bob   somehow 


prices  have  gone  up  6  percent  this  year. 
Inflation  rides  the  market-basket  of  every 
shopper.  Pood  prices  are  5.7  percent  above 
the  level  of  a  year  ago.  Beef  is  up  13  percent. 


and  related  expenses  are  up  11  percent  over 

1968. 

Unemployment  was  3.5  jjercent  In  August: 
It  was  4.0  percent  in  September — the  highest 
level  in  two  years,  and  the  highest  monthly 
Increase  since  1960.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  co- 
incidence, but  1960  also  hapF>ens  to  be  when 
the  last  Republican  Administration  was  in 
charge   in  Washington.   I   repeat,   it  may   be 


found   time  to   obtain   his   law   degree. 

But  above  all,  perhaps.  Senator  Byrd  has 
distinguished  himself  most  in  the  Senate  as 
a  member  of  the  Leadership.  It  has  been  as 
the  Secretary  to  the  Senate's  Majority  Con- 
ference, a  post  he  was  elected  to  unanimous- 
ly by  the  Senate  Democrats,  that  he  has 
demonstrated  his  outstanding  capacity  to 
bring  together  the  varying  viewpoints  that 


a  matter  of  coincidence;  then,  again,  it  may  represent  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  Sen- 

alsc  be  a  matter  of  stubborn  Republicanism,  ate. 

Ncte   that   with   a  5   percent  unemployment  His  great  success  in  this  endeavor  is  due 

rate  predicted   in    1970.  the  Administration  in    large   measure   because   he    himself    has 


I  stress  the  word  "peaceable"  assembly 
as  it  is  involved  in  the  exercise  of  these 
Constitutional  rights  because  these  are  dif- 
ficult days  and  threats  of  disruption  hang 
heavily  over  the  Nation.  I  do  not  believe  in 
license  or  \-lolence  Those  who  resort  to  It 
make  a  mockery  of  the  Constitution.  License 
and  violence  are  contrary  to  law  and  those 
who  violate  the  law  must  bear  the  con- 
sequences. 

Robert  Byrd.  I  know,  holds  these  senti- 
ments. He  knows  the  profound  significance 
of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  survival  oi 
the  Nation  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  main- 
taining public  order  He  has  defended  both 
throughout  his  years  in  public  life  He  has 
stood  not  only  for  the  peaceful  exercise  of 
Constitutional  rights  by  those  with  whom 
he  may  agree  but  by  those  with  whom  he 
may  disagree.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  that  is 
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as  it.  can  only  be  If  the  Republic  Is  to  remain 
free. 

In  concluding,  let  me  aslc  all  of  you  to  join 
in  working  to  hold  the  confidence  of  the 
people  where  we  Detnocrata  now  posseae  It 
and  to  regain  that  confidence  where  It  has 
been  withdrawn  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
Democratic  ,>erc«ptlon  of  the  Nation's  hori- 
zons Is  In  accord  with  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation.  We  stand  for  a  determi- 
nation to  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a  ra- 
tional end  as  soon  as  possible.  We  stand  for 
a  redirection  of  the  Nation's  reaources  from 
waateful  exoflases  In  the  name  of  defense  and 
from  other  spending  of  Irrelevance  to  meet- 
ing the  urgent  Inner  deficits  of  the  Nation — 
to  strengthening  education  and  health  care, 
to  safeguarding  the  air,  water,  land  and  rec- 
reational resources  of  the  Nation,  to  Improv- 
ing the  livelihood  of  all  of  the  American 
people  (whether  on  the  farms  or  In  the 
cities),  to  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  el- 
derly and  to  the  reinforcement  of  public 
safety  throughout  the  Nation. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  In  the  entire 
range  of  these  baalc  requirements  for  a 
stable,  progressive  and  satisfactory  society. 
Democrats,  out  of  power,  must  probe  Into 
these  matters,  not  Just  with  words  but  with 
hard  work  and  deep  commitment.  Demo- 
crats In  power  must  act  on  these  matters 
within  the  limits  of  their  capabilities. 

I  know  Democrats.  I  know  what  they  can 
do  ^lontana'a  delegation  In  Washington  Is 
100  percent  Democratic — In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  Tbe  Governor  of  Montana 
Is  a  Democrat.  Democratic  success  in  Mon- 
tana was  achieved  through  hard  work  and  a 
unified  effort.  Bob  Byrd  knows  the  meaning 
of  these  terms.  He  has  been  practicing  both 
for  years  In  the  Senate.  With  your  help  he 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  years  ahead. 


CRIME  RATE 


I  Mr.  ICHORD  aisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  debate  over  law  and  order  and 
justice,  I  have  become  increasingly  in- 
terested m  any  efifort  that  might  in  any 
way  decrease  the  crime  rate  In  this 
country. 

For  that  reason.  I  was  more  than  a  bit 
concerned  when  a  wholesaler  of  guns  in 
my  district  recently  told  me  about  the 
large  number  of  gun  thefts  he  was  ex- 
periencing in  shipping  guns  through  the 
U.S.  mails.  He  indicated  there  had  been 
a  disturbing  increase  in  losses  in  recent 
months. 

Upon  checking  into  the  situation,  I 
found  the  Post  Office  Department  had 
only  begun  keeping  records  of  this  type 
since  March^but  that,  from  March  to 
July,  reported  losses  of  firearms  being 
shipped  by  mall  stood  at  1,376. 

This  figure,  perhaps,  is  not  significant 
in  numbers  or  in  dollars  when  you  realize 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  annually 
mails  800,000  firearms.  But  it  is  signifi- 
cant when  you  realize  it  is  part  of  a 
major  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
firearms  stolen  or  missing. 

The  FBI  National  Crime  Information 
in  its  report  for  the  period  January  1 
through  Augiist  31,  1969,  showed  58.396 
firearms  "stolen,  missing,  or  recovered. " 
The  term  "recovered  refers  to  firearms 
taken  from  criminals  who  are  arrested 
and  represents  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total. 

What  do  the  thieves  do  with  these  fire- 


arms? A  statistical  analysis  of  New  York 
State  crime  data  conducted  in  1968 
showed  that  firearms  either  stolen  or  ob- 
tained in  violation  of  existing  laws  were, 
for  the  most  part,  the  firearms  most 
often  used  in  crime.  The  study  also 
showed  in  1967  that  the  nimiber  of  fire- 
arms reported  stolen  in  New  York  alone 
was  18.965 — with  only  155  of  them  "re- 
covered" from  criminals  arrested  in  New 
York. 

So  what  I  am  saying  Is  this.  Crime 
begets  crime.  And  stolen  guns,  by  and 
large,  are  not  recovered,  simply  because 
the  nature  of  the  larceny  of  firearms  is 
an  extremely  difficult  one  for  law-en- 
forcement officers  to  solve — lack  of  wit- 
nesses, tremendous  volume  of  thefts,  the 
sheer  lapse  of  time  between  time  for 
shipment  and  determination  of  loss,  all 
being  major  factors. 

Therefore,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
any  solution  which  will  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  guns  stolen  and.  by  extension,  re- 
duce the  number  of  guns  that  can  be 
used  in  other  crimes. 
Why  are  guns  stolen? 
Obviously,  some  are  stolen  for  pur- 
poses of  resale,  because  stolen  firearms 
reap  better  than  100-percent  profit. 
Therefore,  criminal  fences  readily  invite 
all  business  they  can  get  from  gun 
thieves.  It  is  big  business. 

Second,  some  guns  are  stolen  to  com- 
mit other  crimes.  Records  show  that  guns 
are  far  and  away  the  most  common 
weapon  used  in  murders  and  nonnegli- 
f?ent  homicides.  To  cite  the  FBI  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  for  1968,  note  that  8,900 
murders,  65.000  assaults,  and  99.000  rob- 
beries were  committed  with  guns. 

Since  1964.  the  use  of  firearms  in  mur- 
der is  up  71  percent:  In  aggravated  as- 
sault, up  117  percent:  and  armed  robbery, 
up  113  percent.  In  addition,  since  1960. 
96  percent  of  the  475  police  officers  killed 
in  line  of  duty  were  killed  by  the  use  of 
firearms. 

Third,  firearms  are  being  used  by  a 
number  of  subversive  and  extremist 
groups  which  advocate  the  use  of  force 
and  violence  to  overthrow  our  Govern- 
ment. To  do  so.  they  strive  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  disrupt  law  and  order  and 
inculcate  hatred  and  bigotry  that  breed 
violence. 

An  ex-member  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party  told  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Grovemment  Operations,  headed  by  Sen- 
ator John  McClellan.  that  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  projects  are  financed  by 
armed  robberies,  with  one-third  of  the 
take  from  the  robberies  going  to  the 
Black  Panther  Party  treasury  and  the 
other  two-thirds  split  among  the  robbers. 
And,  in  the  same  vein,  a  gun  used  by 
a  member  of  the  Black  Panther  Party  in 
Los  Angeles  in  the  murder  of  a  member 
of  a  rival  extremist  group  was  reported 
stolen  from  the  mail. 

It  is  also  significant  that  about  400 
firearms  were  reported  stolen  in  Detroit 
in  1967  after  militant  nationalist  leader. 
H.  Rap  Brown,  made  a  postriot  speech 
urging  militant  Negroes  in  Detroit  to 
'go  get  a  gun,  arm  yourself  for  the 
troubled  days  ahead." 

Police  in  Detroit  found  40  stolen  fire- 
arms among  the  263  guns  taken  from 
persons  arrested  during  the  5  days  of 


rioting  In  that  city  during  the  summer 
of  1967.  Significantly,  many  of  the  weap. 
ons  taken  from  or  found  near  the  22 
persons  arrested  for  sniping  were  stolen 
gims.  Other  stolen  guns  were  discovered 
on  several  of  the  26  persons  chained 
with  inciting  to  riot. 

More  recently,  in  fact,  an  article  on 
March  24,  1969,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
pointed  out  that  more  than  5,000  suns 
of  all  types  were  stolen  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing 1967  and  that  the  Chicago  police 
were  worried  about  the  possibility  of 
large-scale  theft  of  firearms  which  mifht 
be  used  by  extremist  groups  if  racial 
violence  broke  out  in  Chicago. 

By  all  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
all  or  even  most  stolen  guns  are  stolen 
from  the  malls  or  would  be  used  in  the 
situations  I  have  mentioned,  but  what 
I  want  to  do  is  to  point  out  that  one 
Post  Office  Department  regulation  is  con- 
tributing, in  my  opinion,  to  the  increa.<.e 
in  the  number  of  guns  being  stolen  and, 
thus,  inadvertently  adding  to  the  opi^or- 
tunlty  for  violence. 

The  situation  is  this:  Current  po.<;taI 
regulations  stipulate: 

Any  parcel  which  contains  one  or  more 
firearms  and  which  Is  tendered  for  dep  xsit 
In  the  malls  must  display  on  Its  exterior  -he 
word  ■Firearms"  In  at  least  one-lnch-hlgh. 
bold,  block  letters.  Any  such  parcel  not  so 
displaying  such  words  shall  not  be  accepted 
for  carriage  In  the  mails. 

Many  firearms  manufacturers  are  con- 
cerned about  this  problem.  In  examining 
this  situation,  I  found  one  firearms  man- 
ufacturer who  was  experiencing  an  aver- 
age loss  of  60  gims  per  month  in  mall 
shipments.  Another  said  he  shipped  very 
few  guns  by  mall  because  of  the  l.icii 
theft  rate. 

They  contend — and  I  think  rightly— 
that  the  labeling  requirement  constitutes 
a  "flag"  to  the  potential  thief,  an  open 
invitation  to  steal.  The  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation, noting  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  letters  from  its  members  concern- 
ing the  theft  of  firearms  from  the  mail. 
has  taken  the  position  that  these  thefts 
were  a  result  of  the  labeling  regulation 

As  a  result  of  this  regulation,  the  i>ar- 
cels  are  boldly  labeled  and  the  parcels  are 
being  boldly  "stolen."  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment cannot  readily  say  with  any 
real  certainty  in  what  manner  they  are 
missing,  for  they  only  began  keeping  rec- 
ords in  March  on  the  theft  of  guns  from 
the  mail. 

They  cannot  tell  how  much  the  loss 
is — since  the  indemnity  paid  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  cover  losses  is  not 
broken  down  by  category,  such  as  fire- 
arms, clothing,  and  so  forth,  but  the  De- 
partment can  tell  you  rather  quickly  that 
it  has  experienced  a  substantial  increase 
in  overall  indemnity  claim  payments 
from  fiscal  year  1967  to  fiscal  year  1969— 
an  increase  from  $4.2  to  $5.5  million. 

These  losses  cover  all  losses  in  postal 
transit — including  handling  by  railroads. 
truckers,  and  airlines  as  well  as  postal 
handling  by  regular  postal  employees. 

These  losses  are  in  addition  to  the  con- 
comitant housekeeping  costs  which  the 
reporting  entails.  All  these  losses  I  leel 
can  be  greatly  reduced.  The  large  part  of 
the  answer,  in  my  opinion,  lies  in  pre- 
venting  the    theft — not   necessarily   in 
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stiffening  or  tempering  our  present  pen- 
alties for  gun  theft. 

This  recognizes,  of  course,  that  we 
have  no  way  to  determine  how  many 
guns  have  been  stolen  while  being 
shipped  because  of  the  label  on  the  parcel 
identifying  the  contents  as  firearms.  But, 
neither  do  we  know  how  many  guns 
would  have  been  stolen  had  there  been 
no  label  on  the  parcel. 

However,  it  seems  obvious — in  view  of 
the  many  crimes  in  which  guns  are  in- 
volved— that  guns  are  the  first,  prime 
target  of  thieves  intent  on  bigger,  more 
devastating  crimes — whether  that  crime 
l)e  murder,  assault,  robbery,  riot,  or  other 
criminal  acts. 

It  follows  then  that  a  reduction  in  the 
opportunity  to  commit  theft  is  a  prime 
factor  in  reducing  theft.  Thus,  defining 
gun  theft  as  a  crime  of  opportunity,  we 
must  conclude,  if  there  were  no  big,  bold, 
one-inch-high  letters  on  a  parcel  vividly 
portraying  it  as  a  container  for  firearms, 
there  would  be  less  recognition  of  the 
content,  less  temptation  to  steal. 

While  I  realize  the  theft  of  firearms 
from  the  mail  is  a  major  problem.  I  also 
realize  It  is  not  an  insurmoim table  one. 
But  the  problem  will  Increase  if  an  effort 
is  not  made  to  remove  the  labeling  which 
makes  it  a  prime  target  for  those  intent 
on  stealing  guns. 

I  definitely  feel  the  elimination  of  the 
"firearms"  label  on  guns  shipped  by  mail 
will  contribute  substantially  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  guns  stolen. 

Today,  I  have  written  the  Postmaster 
Cii  neral  urging  him  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  immediately  to  rescind  the  postal 
leculations  requiring  parcels  containing 
firearms  to  be  so  labeled.  I  hope  that  the 
Postmaster  General  will  promptly  act  to 
re-scind  a  regulation  which  serves  no 
worthwhile  purpose  but  which  apparent- 
ly operates  as  an  assist  to  the  gim  thief. 


PFC.  CLAUDE  E.  ELLARD,  JR.,  U.S. 
MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  gi\'en  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  October  and  November 
Vietnam  moratorium  demonstrations 
have  come  and  gone,  and  as  the  Decem- 
ber demonstration  is  being  planned,  per- 
haps it  is  a  good  time  to  pause  and  pay 
our  respects  to  a  young  man  and  his  fam- 
il'.-  who  have  supported  the  President  of 
tl.e  United  States  in  his  efforts  to  find 
ai)  honorable  solution  to  the  war. 

The  yoimg  man  is  Marine  Pfc.  Claude 
E  Ellard,  Jr.,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  who  was 
killed  in  action  In  Vietnam,  October  8. 
1969.  On  October  7.  1969,  the  day  before 
he  was  killed,  he  wrote  his  parents  tiiat 
he  and  ills  buddies  were  well  aware  of 
the  reason  we  are  here." 

He  said: 

We  may  not  be  able  to  see  the  day  when 
good  results  are  shown  from  our  Involvement, 
'':'it  It  Is  a  good  cause  and  peace  will  come. 

The  next  day  his  vehicle  hit  a  land 
mine  and  ended  the  young  life  of  tills 
fine  marine. 

Perhaps  this  could  be  a  time  of  bitter- 
ness for  the  Ellard  family,  for  you  see. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Claude  Ellard,  Sr.,  lost  £ui 
aim  and  a  leg  almost  25  years  ago  when 
a  land  mine  exploded  beneath  him  in 
Europe  during  World  War  n. 

Sometimes  the  privilege  of  being  an 
American  requires  great  sacrifice  and  the 
Ellard  family  understands  this  better 
than  most.  While  their  hearts  are  heavy, 
they  nevertheless  feel  CTen  stronger  their 
pride  in  their  country. 

In  a  letter  to  me,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellard 
said: 

Our  son  was  a  proud  and  happy  Marine, 
who  loved  God  and  his  Country,  and  he  died 
for  us  all.  This  we  have  accepted  as  God's 
will.  If  we  had  more  sons  of  age  we  would 
not  hold  them  back  either,  for  self  comes  last, 
our  country  comes  first. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  impact  on  the  parents 
of  the  death  of  a  yoimg  son  can  be  trau- 
matic and  therefore  it  is  important  that 
the  military  services  handle  notification 
and  burial  details  with  great  care.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eliard  have  stated  to  me  that 
Marine  Corps  personnel  have  been  most 
sympathetic  and  helpful.  They  pay  par- 
ticular tribute  to  Gen.  Leonard  F.  Chap- 
man, Jr..  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellard  feel  that  a 
special  commendation  is  due  MaJ.  C.  W. 
Gibson,  Jr.,  and  1st  Sgt.  Tom  Sparks, 
13th  Force  Reconnaissance  Company, 
Mobile,  Ala.,  who  have  been  most  consid- 
erate in  their  time  of  despair. 

I  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E31ard  in  their 
tribute  to  these  fine  marines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  one  story,  but 
it  should  be  told  at  this  time.  It  is  a  story 
of  love  of  country,  devotion  to  duty,  sym- 
pathetic understanding,  and  pride  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  It  should  be  read  by  all 
who  argue  that  we  should  just  pick  up 
and  leave  Vietnam;  it  should  be  read  by 
all  the  demonstrators.  As  Mr.  Ellard  said : 

President  Nixon  Is  doing  all  he  can  to  have 
peace.  So  tbe  demonstrations  are  really  use- 
less in  that  direction.  But  the  demonstra- 
tions are  dangrous  and  the  demonstrators  are 
actually  causing  the  death  of  some  o'  our 
boys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever  there  was  a  time 
to  unify  behind  our  President,  that  time 
is  now. 


GALLUP  POLL  SHOWS  68  PERCENT 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  AP- 
PROVE OP  THE  WAY  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  IS  DOING  HIS  JOB 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Elinols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Gallup  poll  this  morning 
shows  that  68  percent  of  the  American 
people  approve  of  the  way  President 
Nixon  is  doing  his  job.  The  poll  was 
taken  during  the  recent  surrender-now 
demonstrations  here  in  Washington.  It 
is  an  increase  of  12  percent  over  the  last 
Gallup  poll. 

I  think  the  poll  shows  several  things. 
First  of  all  it  shows  that  despite  all  the 
noise  from  the  doves,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  willing  to  settle  for  bugging 
out  on  our  commitments  to  South  Viet- 
nam or  anyone  else.  Second,  it  shows 
that  given  all  the  facts,  as  the  President 
gave  them  last  November  3,  the  Amer- 


ican people  are  perfectly  capable  of 
making  the  right  decision.  Tiiird.  it 
shows  that  the  American  people  are  in- 
deed responding  to  the  President's  lead- 
ership, that  he  is  indeed  bringing  us 
realistically  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of 
those  who  supports  the  President  and  I 
am  even  more  proud,  in  this  case,  to  be 
one  of  an  overwhelming  majority  that 
also  supports  the  President. 

The  results  of  the  poll  follow: 
The  Qalhtp  Poll.   Nixon  Sttpport  Soars  to 

Ir  68  Percent 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Prxncfton,  N.J. —President  Nixon's  popu- 
larity has  Jumped  to  a  new  high  In  the  latest 
nationwide  survey  conducted  following  his 
Nov.  3  Vietnam  speech  and  during  the  latter 
stages  of  the  Nov.  13-15  anti-war  demon- 
strations. 

Of  the  1.465  adults  Interviewed  In  300 
localities  across  the  nation.  68  percent  say 
they  approve  of  the  way  he  is  handling  his 
overall  Job,  while  19  percent  disapprove  and 
13  percent  do  not  express  an  opinion 

The  President's  latest  rating  represents  a 
dramatic  12-polnt  gain  from  the  previous 
-survey  conducted  one  month  ago,  Oct.  17- 
20,  when  66  percent  of  Americans  voiced  ap- 
proval of  his  performance  in  ofBce.  That  per- 
centage was  tbe  President's  lowest  score  to 
date. 

The  President's  previous  high  was  65  per- 
cent approval  and  was  recorded  on  four  oc- 
casions: In  mid-March,  mid-May  and  late 
May.  and  most  recently.  In  a  survey  con- 
ducted following  the  first  moon  landing. 
July  20. 

The  President's  gains  since  the  previous 
survey  In  late  October  have  been  registered 
among  all  major  population  groups,  but 
have  been  most  pronounced  among  men 
and  persons  living  In  the  East 

Key  factors  in  the  President's  popularity 
gains  are  his  speech,  Nov.  3,  outlining  the 
administration's  Vietnam  policies  and  un- 
favorable reaction  to  the  recent  anti-war 
demonstrations. 

In  a  nationwide  500-lntervlew  survey  con- 
ducted by  telephone  immediately  following 
the  President's  Nov.  3  speech,  the  Gallup 
Poll  found  77  percent  of  those  who  had 
heard  tbe  speech  in  favor  of  President 
Nixon's  plan  for  ending  the  war. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sur- 
vey taken  at  that  time  represented  first  re- 
actions and  the  views  of  ^nly  those  who 
had  beard  the  speech. 

Conunents  from  persons  int«rvlewed  indi- 
cate that  tbe  President's  speech  convinced 
many  Americans  that  he  is  working  hard  to 
end  the  war  and  has  left  them  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  will  get  our  troope  out 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

A  large  number  of  Americans  back  the 
President  blmself  for  "doing  tbe  best  he  can 
under  the  circiimstances"  and  bis  Vietnam 
policy  as  "the  only  one  possible  as  of  no^." 
At  tlie  same  time,  they  are  impatient  for  an 
end  to  the  war  and  for  tbe  return  of  our 
troops  and  will  be  keeping  a  close  eye  on  tbe 
actual  rate  of  withdrawal  In  the  months 
ahead. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  September  survey 
found  57  per  cent  of  Americans  in  favor  of 
Sen.  Charles  Ooodell's  proposal  that  all  U.S. 
troops  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  by  the 
end  of  1970  and  the  fighting  turned  over  to 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

Tbe  following  question  was  asked  in  a  sur- 
vey conducted  Nov.  14-16,  with  the  bulk  of 
the  interviewing  undertaken  on  Saturday, 
Nov.  15,  the  final  day  of  the  retient  Vietnam 
depionstratlons : 

bo  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  way 
Nixon  is  hoTidling  his  job  as  President? 

Here  are  tbe  latest  results  and  the  trend 
since  President  Nixon  took  office: 
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POPULARITY 

II  n  percent 

FRENO 

LINE 

Interviewing 
dates 

Approve 

Oiv 
approve 

No 
opinion 

Nov  14-17 

Oct   17  20  ...., 

Oct  3-9       

Sept   1»22...., 

Sept  12  15 

Aug.  1V18 

--. 

6t 

CO 
12 

65 

19 
» 

20 
17 

13 
15 
19 
19 
16 
18 

July  26- 28 

18 

Moon  landing: 

July  20 

July  11  14. 
June  2C-23  ... 
May  23-26 
May  16  20. 
May  2-5 

58 
63 
65 
65 
64 

s 

65 
61 
59 

22 
16 

12 
12 
14 

n 

10 
9 
6 
5 

20 
21 
23 
23 
22 

April  11-14 

March  28  31 

28 
27 

March  14  17.. 

Feb  21  24 

Jan.  23-29 ., 

26 
33 
36 

Average 

62 

16 

22 

NIXON  PEACE  PLAN 

I  Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  widely- 
read  columnist,  John  Chamberlain,  dis- 
cussed recently  the  dangers  of  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  Communist  governments. 
I  commend  his  column  which  appeared  In 
the  Columbus.  Ohio,  Dispatch,  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues : 

Rapid  Vietnam  WrrHDRAWAL  Wout-d  Resclt 

IN    Bloodbath 

(By  John  ChamberlaJin ) 

President  Nixon,  In  his  gallant  effort  to  end 
the  U.S.  Involvement  In  South  Vietnam  witli- 
out  selling  out  an  ally,  has  to  contend  with 
students  who  have  never  traveled  and  have 
no  firsthand  memory  of  the  crises  that  have 
created  the  pattern  of  the  post-World  War  II 
world. 

The  students,  being  young,  will  live  and 
learn,  and  one  hopes  It  won't  be  on  the 
beaches  of  Australia  or  Hawaii,  But  what  do 
you  do  about  a  man  like  AvereU  HarrUnan, 
who  has  spent  a  lifetime  dealing  with  the 
Communists  and  still  seems  unable  to  form 
any  valid  generalizations  from  the  things  he 
has  e.xpertenced? 

Just  after  President  Nixon  had  warned  his 
listeners  that  any  sudden  Viet  Cong  takeover 
In  South  Vietnam  would  surely  be  followed 
by  massacres  of  the  antl-Communist  and 
Catholic  populations,  Harrlman  went  on  the 
air  to  hem  and  haw  when  asked  about  the 
probability  of  bloodbaths  In  case  of  a  US. 
withdrawal. 

It  was  quite  Impossible  to  know  with  cer- 
tainty what  Harrlman  was  driving  at,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  saying  that  a  coalition  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  could  be  trusted  to 
hold  murder  to  a  minimum,  and,  anyway,  he 
didn't  think  the  Viet  Cong  would  want  to 
kUl  large  numbers  of  their  enemies.  He  had 
told  the  Yale  students  the  same  thing  the 
previous  week,  throwing  in  a  gratuitous  slap 
at  columnist  Joseph  Alsop,  who  thinks  Com- 
munists are  murderous  by  conviction 

Harrlman  hasn't  always  been  wrong  In  his 
predictions  of  Communist  behavior;  during 
World  War  II  he  warned  Washington  that 
Joseph  Stalin  Intended  to  take  all  of  Europe 
that  the  Russian  marshals  could  get  their 
hands  on.  But  his  flashes  of  good  Judgment 
have  been  Intermittent,  to  say  the  least. 

In  1945  he  badgered  the  Romanian  non- 
ConTmunlst  leaders  Into  entering  a  coalition 
with  Communists.  Naturally,  the  non-Com- 


munists didn't  live  very  long  to  tell  the  tale, 
or.  If  they  did.  their  words  were  wasted  on  th« 
silent  walls  of  Joe  Stalin's  prisons. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  Romania,  being 
on  the  lee  side  of  the  Soviet  armies  when 
World  War  II  was  concluded,  had  no  choice 
save  to  go  Commvmlst.  However,  Harrlman 
might  have  warned  the  non-Communist  Ro- 
manians to  take  a  night  train  to  l^irkey 
while  the  going  was  still  good. 

Harrlman  didn't  do  much  better  when,  as 
our  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Par  East- 
ern Affairs,  he  had  to  deal  with  the  "neu- 
tralization" of  Laos,  where  he  tried  to  force 
the  local  antl-Communlsts  Into  a  coalition. 

Harrlman  Is  now  bemoaning  the  "unrepre- 
sentative" character  of  the  Thleu-Ky  govern- 
ment In  South  Vietnam.  But.  as  one  of  the 
State  Department  group  that  advised  John 
P  Kennedy  to  get  rid  of  the  Diem  regime  in 
Saigon,  Harrtman  bears  some  of  the  blame  for 
whatever  has  taken  place  In  South  Vietnam 
since  1963.  As  the  late  Marguerite  Hlgglns, 
said,  the  destruction  of  the  Diem  govern- 
ment wiped  out  almost  everyone  In  the  coun- 
try who  had  had  any  Important  experience 
In  .idmlnlstratlon  Query:  how  do  you  ad- 
vance  'democracy'  by  killing  off  expertise? 

If  there  Is  one  generalization  that  can  be 
made  above  all  others.  It  Is  that  Communists 
murder  the  opposition  wherever  they  take 
power.  Has  Harrlman  forgotten  the  mass 
slaughter  of  the  Polish  army  officers  In  the 
Katyn  forest?  Has  he  forgotten  what  hap- 
pened In  the  Baltic  provinces  In  1940?  A  good 
estimate  Is  that  70  million  people  have  been 
killed  by  Communists  since  1917.  ^^ 

Does  anybody  In  his  right  mind  bellve  that 
the  successors  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  be  less 
likely  to  indulge  In  massacre  than  the  men 
who  taught  nice  old  Uncle  Ho  his  business? 
I'd  like  to  give  AvereU  Harrlman  a  second 
chance  to  answer  that  question. 


GUARDING  AGAINST  THE  EMPLOY- 
MENT OF  ILLEGAL  ENTRANTS  IN 
THE  UNITED  .STATES 

(Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  i>ermission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
inatter.  i 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  Growers  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  pertaining  to  farm 
labor.  I  particularly  point  out  that  the 
resolution  sets  forth  that  the  Western 
Growers  Association  of  California  and 
Arizona  does  hereby  reiterate  the  objec- 
tive of  guarding  asainst  the  employment 
of  illegal  entrants  in  the  United  States 
in  the  production  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
melons  for  the  public  welfare. 

RESOLmo.N  OP  Western  Growers 
•Association 

Whereas,  the  vegetable  and  melon  Indus- 
try of  .Arizona  :xnd  California  contributes  to 
the  nation's  food  supply  crops  valued  In  ex- 
cess of  $900  million  annually,  represents  49% 
of  the  United  States'  total  production  of  such 
foods,  and 

Whereas,  in  excess  of  825  thousand  acres  of 
land  are  being  cultivated  for  the  production 
of  theee  fresh   food  commodities,  and 

Whereas,  the  ratio  of  per-man  units  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  vegetables  and 
melons  Is  foremost  among  the  total  labor 
needs  of  the  various  segments  of  agriculture, 
and 

Whereas,  this  eminent  ratio  of  farm  labor 
requirements  for  the  production  of  fresh 
vegetables  and  melons  exacts  need  for  a 
mammoth  force  of  farm  workers,  and 


Whereas.  It  1b  the  unalterable  aim  of  iht 
vegetable  and  melon  Industry  to  recruit  aad 
utilize  legal  residents  of  the  United  Statet 
for  its  farm  work  force  In  Its  firm  desire 
to  minimize  the  unwarranted  problems  and 
costs  accruing  through  the  United  States  la- 
migration  Service  as  well  as  to  taxpayers, 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  Western  Growen 
Association,  assembled  at  Its  44th  Annual 
Meeting  at  Phoenix.  Arizona,  October  30, 
I969^1n  behalf  of  its  members — does  hereby 
reiterate  the  objective  of  guarding  agaln«t 
the  emploment  of  Illegal  entrants  In  the 
United  States  In  the  production  of  fresh  -.eg- 
etables  and  melons  for  the  public  welfare. 

Engrossed: 

Western  Growers  Association. 

Frank  W.  Qastiglionz, 
Secretary 


NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION  TO  MAKE 
LOUD  PIPERS  OF  DISCORD  AND 
PROTEST  PAY  FOR  THEIR  RAU- 
COUS TUNES  AND  REPEATED 
VANDALISM 

I  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vircinia.  Mr 
Speaker,  some  months  ago.  I  discu.s.^ed 
the  need  for  leKislation  to  make  the  loud 
pipers  of  discord  and  protest  in  this 
countr>-  pay  for  their  raucous  tunes  and 
repeated  vandalism. 

I  urce  it  again. 

Those  who  offered  hish  praise  for  the 
marchers  in  the  recent  .sc-called  mora- 
torium once  again  overlooked  the  lact 
that  somebody  is  stuck  with  the  bill  for 
their  visit — the  good  old  American  tax- 
payer. 

This  time  in  broken  windows,  stolen 
property,  use  of  troops,  cost  of  police 
overtime,  and  cleaning  up  the  litter,  the 
bill  for  the  Government  alone  amounts 
to  more  than  SI  'i  million.  It  will  be  much 
higher,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  all  the  bills 
are  in.  It  always  is. 

And,  as  always,  the  marchers,  pro- 
testers, and  planners  left  major  )ior- 
tions  of  our  city  in  a  shambles  as  they 
departed.  They  left  more  than  150  bu.si- 
nesses  wjth  shattered  windows  and  other 
damage.  They  left  behind  the  uncounted 
expense  of  restaurants  without  dinen. 
department  stores  without  customers,  for 
three  normally  busy  weekend  days. 

Let  us  make  them  pay  the  bill.  Mr 
Speaker;  let  us  make  them  responsible 
for  their  vandalism:  let  us  settle  this 
account  with  our  taxpayers,  our  busi- 
nessmen, Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  ne.xt 
invasion  of  vandals  and  disrupters  ar- 
rive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  permission  to 
include  a  tabulation  I  have  prepared  of 
the  costs  to  the  Government  of  the  No- 
vember 13-15  weekend  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Estimates  of   moratorium   costs  to   Govern- 
ment: Nov.  13-15,  J969 
Army:  troop  movement,  billeting, 

buses   I  not  Including  pay  and 

allowances),  round  figures $1,000,000 
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Estimates  of  moratorium  costs  to  Oovern- 
ment:  Noi\  13-15.  1969 — Continued 

National  Oua.'d:  No  appreciable 
costs,  since  they  planned  for 
moratorium  by  arranging  their 
monthly  weekend  activation 
for  that  weekend  Transporta- 
tion costs  were  Included  in 
Army  figure 

GSA:  damage  to  public  buildings 
*7,700.  shrubs  $2,230  Other 
expenses,  including  overtime 
for  protection  p)eople  and  main- 
tenance personnel $102,000 

Metrofxjlltan  Police:  including 
overtime,  food,  tear  gas  and 
equipment,  housing,  plus  dam- 
age to  vehicles  and  equipment.         350,  000 

Interior:  Park  Police  estimate 
5.831  hours  of  overtime  at  $40,- 
800,  plus  $10,000  regular  pay  to 
diverted  men:  cleanup  of  Mall 
$6,100:  cleanup  of  O.  W.  Park- 
way $1,300;  proi>erty  damage 
$9,900:  damage  to  plants  and 
shrubs  $1,100;  installing  and 
removing  drinking  fountains 
$2,600;  portable  comfort  sta- 
tions $11,150;  personnel  as- 
signed   to    protect    memorials 

$500    -  83.450 


Total    1,535,450 

.Approximately  150  businesses  in  Washing- 
ton received  some  damage.  Board  of  T^ade 
now  attempting  to  obtain  estimates  by  ask- 
ing all  members  to  report  own  damage  plus 
damage  lo  others  in  neighborhood.  Report 
due  on  November  26 


EL  PASO.  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
CITY 

<  Mr.  WHITE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHITE  Mr.  Speaker,  ordinarily 
I  would  not  consider  the  floor  of  the 
House  a  proper  place  for  a  Member  to 
simply  extol  the  virtues  of  his  home- 
town; but  there  are  occasions  when  it 
becomes  evident  that  some  Members  are 
uninformed  about  the  changes  that  have 
come  to  that  vast  area  between  the  east 
coast  and  our  most  populous  State.  Evi- 
dently, there  are  those  who  believe  that 
my  section  of  west  Texas  is  still  on  some 
distant  frontier  and  deprived  of  all  the 
embellishments  of  civilized  society. 

At  a  recent  hearing  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  the  subject  of  mili- 
tary construction,  one  of  my  colleagues 
saw  lit  to  belittle  the  Army's  plans  to 
move  some  of  its  language  instruction 
facilities  to  El  Paso.  Speaking  of  the 
language  instruction  personnel,  the  gen- 
tleman remarked : 

They  are  professional  types,  rather  than 
construction  workers  or  combat  personnel 
who  like  to  live  out  In  the  desert  or  some 
place  like  El  Paso.  They  were  affronted  to 
think  that  we  would  move  a  language  teach- 
ing facility  to  a  place  like  El  Paso.  They 
were  concerned  and  shocked  that  the  upper 
echelon  In  the  military  would  move  a  uni- 
versity type  institution  to  an  abandoned 
military  base  Just  because  It  had  a  vacant 
hangar  there. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  EH  Paso, 
the  international  city,  has"  a  population 
of  more  than  330,000  and  together  •with 
its  sister  city,  Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico, 
constitutes  a  metropolitan  area  with 
three  quarters  of  a  million  population. 


It  is  the  site  of  the  University  of  Texas 
at  El  Paso,  with  an  enrollment  of  more 
than  10,000;  and  during  the  hearings 
about  moving  the  Defense  Language  In- 
stitute to  El  Paso,  it  was  established  that 
the  University  of  Texas  system  would 
make  its  extensive  language  instruction 
facilities  available  in  cooperation  w^ith 
the  Army. 

The  "abandoned"  military  base,  which 
my  colleague  mentioned,  was  transferred 
to  Fort  Bliss,  and  all  of  its  facilities  are 
being  utilized.  Fort  Bliss  is  the  head- 
quarters for  air  defense  missile  training 
for  all  the  free  world,  and  skilled  mis- 
sile men  from  more  than  20  countries 
come  to  the  base  for  their  advanced 
training.  This  serves  to  make  El  Paso 
even  more  of  a  cosmopolitan  city,  and 
it  has  one  of  the  finest  councils  for  inter- 
national visitors  in  the  Nation. 

El  Paso  has  a  first-class  symphony 
orchestra.  Its  ballet  and  opera  companies 
are  presented  cooperatively  by  the  uni- 
versity and  the  community.  It  has  an  ex- 
tensive program  for  the  interchange  of 
cultural  events  with  its  neighbor  city, 
and  a  bilingual  theater  to  present  clas- 
sic drama  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  Southwestern  Sun 
Carnival  and  the  annual  Sun  Bowl  foot- 
ball game,  now  35  years  old. 

Military  men  who  have  served  all  over 
the  world  choose  to  return  to  El  Paso 
for  their  retirement  years,  and  our  re- 
tired military  population  now  numbers 
at  least  6,000.  It  might  be  pointed  out 
that  our  football  coach  at  the  university 
was  offered  the  position  of  head  coach 
at  West  Point,  and  our  basketball  coach 
the  position  of  head  coach  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Detroit.  Neither  of  them  could 
bring  themselves  to  leave  El  Paso.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  my  colleague  were  to  pay 
our  city  an  extensive  visit,  he  might  have 
similar  feelings  about  its  numerous  at- 
tractions as  a  better  place  to  live. 


THE  ISSUE  OF  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time,  it  is  important  for  all  of  us  to 
reflect  on  the  positions  we  have  taken 
on  public  issues  and  to  refine  and  restate 
our  views  in  the  light  of  changing  situa- 
tions. Certainly,  the  President's  recent 
speech  on  Vietnam  should  be  an  occasion 
for  reflection  on  Vietnam.  So  also  are  the 
marches  and  demonstrations  occasions 
for  listening  and  reflecting.  Generally,  I 
have  been  disappointed  in  the  kind  of 
response  to  the  President's  address  I  have 
seen,  jjartlcularly  from  those  who  feel 
that  the  President's  only  concern  should 
be  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  from  events  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia. 

For  myself,  I  support  the  President's 
policy  with  regard  to  Vietnam,  and  I 
agree  with  him  and  that  full  and  Imme- 
diate withdrawal  from  the  war,  however 
desirable  that  may  be,  is  not  a  prudent 
policy  for  the  United  States  to  adopt. 
Some  say.  as  the  President  did.  that  such 
a  policy  would  lead  to  the  slaughter  of 


thousands  of  South  Vietnamese,  not  only 
those  close  to  the  United  States  but  also 
those  who  have  opposed  the  Viet  Cong 
in  the  hamlets  and  villages. 

The  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  early  and  articulate 
critics  of  America's  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, in  his  book  "To  Seek  a  Newer 
World,"  addressed  himself  to  this 
problem ; 

withdrawal  Is  now  impossible.  .  .  Moreover. 
tens  of  thousands  of  Individual  Vietnamese 
have  staked  their  lives  and  fortunes  on  our 
presence  and  protection:  civil  guards,  teach- 
ers and  doctors  in  the  villages;  mountain 
tribesmen  In  the  high  country;  many  who 
work  for  the  present  benefit  of  their  people, 
who  have  not  acceded  to  the  Viet  Cong  even 
though  they  may  not  support  the  Saigon 
government.  Many  have  once  already  fled  the 
dictatorship  of  the  North. 

My  purpose  here  is  not  to  become  in- 
volved in  debating  the  question  whether 
or  not  such  a  course  of  events  would  ac- 
tually take  place  upon  our  withdrawal. 
However,  the  question  is  sufficiently 
weighty  that  it  must  not  be  ignored,  be- 
cause it  poses  a  moral  dilemma  for  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  our  policy 
of  disengagement  must  take  this  fact  into 
consideration. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  tmderstand 
that  the  President  is  embarked  on  a 
course  of  action  which  will  substantially 
reduce  the  American  presence  in  South 
Vietnam.  Underlying  the  President's 
policy  is  a  clear  realization  that  American 
military  might  alone,  is  not  capable  of 
settling  the  Vietnam  problem.  There  was 
a  time  when  many,  including  myself, 
thought  that  this  was  possible,  but  the 
events  of  the  last  3  years,  and  par- 
ticularly the  1968  Tet  offensive,  have 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
President's  policy,  as  I  understand  it,  ac- 
cepts this  fact  of  life. 

Even  during  the  Presidency  of  Lyndon 
Johnson,  we  talked  about  how  we  were 
helping  the  South  Vietnamese  to  help 
themselves,  and  I  believe  that  this  was 
our  goal  and  it  was  an  honorable  one. 
Somewhere  along  the  line,  we  passed  be- 
yond the  point  of  helping  them  flght  their 
own  war  and  we  assumed  the  leadership 
role,  and  with  it  the  tremendous  increa:;e 
in  the  American  presence  in  Vietnam.  It 
has  developed  that  the  sheer  weight  of 
the  American  presence  itself  is  a  deter- 
rent to  self-determination.  It  follows 
then  that  real  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  cannot  be  ac- 
complished until  American  domination 
of  so  much  of  the  life  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  is  substantially  reduced. 

The  President's  policy  of  disengage- 
ment, of  reduction  in  the  American  pres- 
ence, is  designed  precisely  to  permit  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  to  take  their 
destiny  into  their  own  hands.  It  should 
be  clear  to  everyone  that  our  policy  has 
changed  and  we  are  on  the  road  to  with- 
drawal. Certainly,  the  leaden  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  those  who  aspire  to  that 
leadership,  realize  that  the  days  of  de- 
pendence on  and  subservience  to  the 
Americans  are  coming  to  an  end. 

Those  Americans  who  participated  in 
the  events  of  the  October  and  November 
protests  and  marches,  and  many  others 
who  were  imable  to  participate,  disagree 
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in  varying  meafiure  with  the  present  pol- 
icy. In  orderly  and  dramatic  ways,  that 
disagreement  has  been  demonstrated. 
For  myself,  I  camnot  accept  an  Immediate 
precipitate  cessation  of  our  presence  in 
Vietnam,  and  for  many  of  the  same  rea- 
sons outlined  by  the  late  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  quoted  above.  I  support  the 
Presidents  policy  of  gradual  withdrawal. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  prudent  to  announce  a  time- 
table for  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  Vietnam.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  negotiations  at  Paris  have  been  un- 
productive, I  do  feel  that  an  announced 
timetable  would  end  all  hope  for  any 
progress  on  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  looking  to- 
ward the  future  and  toward  the  kind  of 
relationship  we  want  with  the  other  na- 
tions in  the  international  community.  I 
think  it  \s  important  to  reflect  on  the 
commitments  contained  in  the  many  mu- 
tual security  agreements  we  have  with 
other  nations.  Our  policy  with  regard  to 
these  commitments  must  be  governed  by 
a  ronsideration  of  the  impact  of  our  ac- 
tions orrthose  nations'  ability  to  achieve 
and  maintain  self-determination. 

In  short,  while  we  have  a  moral  and 
political  obligation  to  honor  our  com- 
mitments, those  obligations  must  be 
couched  in  a  policy  of  prudence  which 
provides  the  flexibility  for  collateral 
rather  than  completely  dominant  Amer- 
ican participation. 


REPORT  OP  COMMISSION  ON 
VIOLENT  CRIME 

I  Mr.  McCUlXiOCH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.* 

Mr.  McCUIAOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  has,  through 
its  Chairman.  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  is- 
sued its  report  on  violent  crime:  homo- 
cide,  assault,  rape,  robbery,  on  November 
23-24.  1969. 

The  able  and  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  Hale  Bocgs  and  I  served 
as  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  Commission.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  report  merits  the 
consideration  of  all  our  colleagues  and 
insert  it  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
reading  in  every  part  of  our  country. 

The  final  paragraph  of  the  report  is 
taken  from  the  monumental  work  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice,  of 
February  1967. 

That  final  paragraph  on  the  report  is 
as  follows: 

Warring  on  poverty.  Inadequate  housing 
and  unemployment,  is  warring  on  crime.  A 
civil  rights  law  Is  a  law  against  crime.  Money 
for  schools  Is  money  against  crime.  Medical, 
psychiatric,  and  famlly-counseUng  services 
are  services  against  crime.  More  broadly  and 
most  Importantly  every  effort  to  Improve  life 
In  Amerlca,'s  "Inner  cities"  Is  an  effort  against 
crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  list  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  follows: 


MXMBEkS    OP    THE    COMMISSION 

Dr.  Milton  S.  Elsenhower .  Chairman 
Judge  A.  Leon  Hlgglnbotham,  Vice  Chair- 
man. 
Congressman  Hale  Boggs. 
Terence  Cardinal  Cooke. 
Ambassador  Patricia  Roberts  Harris. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart. 
Eric  Hoffer. 

Senator  Roman  Hruska. 
Leon  Jaworskl. 
Albert  E.  Jenner,  Jr. 
Congressman  William 'M.  McCuIloch. 
Judge  Ernest  W.  McParland. 
Dr.  W.  Walter  Mennlnger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission  report 
follows: 

Commission  Statement  on  Violent  Crime: 
HoMiciDB,  Assault,  Rape,  Robbery 

(Submitted  by  Or.  Milton  S.  Elsenhower. 
Chairman) 

When  citizens  express  concern  about  high 
levels  of  violence  In  the  United  States,  they 
have  in  mind  a  number  of  different  types  of 
events:  homicides  and  assaults,  rioting  and 
looting,  clashes  between  demonstrators  and 
police,  student  seizures  of  university  build- 
ings, violence  in  the  entertainment  media, 
assassinations  of  national  leaders.  FH^remost 
in  their  minds,  no  doubt,  is  what  appears  to 
be  a  rising  tide  of  individual  acts  of  violent 
crime,  especially  "crime  In  the  streets." 

Only  a  fraction  of  all  crime  is  violent,  of 
course  Major  crimes  of  violence — homicide, 
rape,  robbery,  and  assault — represent  only  13 
percent  (or  588,CX)0)  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation's  Index  of  reported  serious 
crimes  (about  4.5  million  in  1968) .'  Moreover, 
deaths  and  personal  injuries  from  violent 
Crime  cause  only  a  small  part  of  the  pain 
and  suffering  which  we  experience;  one  is  five 
times  more  Ukely  to  die  in  an  auto  accident 
than  to  be  criminally  slain,  and  one  hundred 
times  more  likely  to  be  injured  In  a  home 
accident  than  In  a  serious  assault. 

But  to  suffer  deliberate  violence  is  different 
from  experiencing  an  accident,  illness  or 
other  misfortune.  In  violent  crime  man  be- 
comes a  wolf  to  man,  threatening  or  destroy- 
ing the  personal  safety  of  his  victim  in  a 
terrifying  act.  Violent  crime  (particularly 
street  crime)  engenders  fear — the  deep- 
seated  fear  of  the  hunted  In  the  presence 
of  the  hvmter.  Today  this  fear  Is  gnawing 
at  the  vitals  of  urban  America. 

In  a  recent  national  svirvey,  half  of  the 
women  and  one-flfth  of  the  men  said  they 
were  afraid  to  walk  outdoors  at  night,  even 
near  their  homes.  One-third  of  American 
householders  keep  guns  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  provide  protection  against  Intruders.  In 
some  urban  neighborhoods,  nearly  one-third 
of  the  residents  wish  to  move  because  of  high 
rates  of  crime,  and  very  large  numbers  have 
moved  for  that  reason.  In  fear  of  crime,  bus 
drivers  in  many  cities  do  not  carry  change, 
cab  drivers  in  some  areas  are  in  scarce  supply, 
and  some  merchants  are  closing  their  busi- 
nesses. Vlgilante-Uke  groups  have  sprung  up 
in  some  areas. 

Pear  of  crime  is  destroying  some  of  the 
basic  human  freedoms  which  any  society  Is 
supposed  to  safeguard — freedom  of  move- 
ment, freedom  from  harm,  freedom  from  fear 
Itself.  Is  there  a  basis  for  this  fear?  Is  there 
an  unprecedented  increase  in  violent  crime 
in  this  country?  Who  and  where  are  most  of 
the  violent  criminals  and  what  makes  them 
violent?  What  can  we  do  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  that  violence? 

I.    PBOnLE    or    VIOLENT    CRIME 

Between  1960  and  1968,  the  national  rat« 
of  criminal  homicide  per  1(X),000  population 
Increased  36  percent,  the  rate  of  forcible  rap© 
65  fjercent.  of  aggravated  assault  67  percent, 
and  of  robbery  119  percent.  These  figures  are 
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from  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  published 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  These 
Reports  are  the  only  national  indicators  we 
have  of  crime  In  America.  But.  as  the  FBI 
recognizee,  they  must  be  used  with  caution 

There  is  a  large  gap  between  the  reported 
rates  and  the  true  rates.  In  1967  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  stated  that  the 
true  rate  of  total  major  violent  crime  was 
roughly  twice  as  high  as  the  rei)orted  rate.' 
This  ratio  has  fwobably  been  a  changing  one. 
Decreasing  public  tolerance  of  crime  is  seem- 
ingly causing  more  crimes  lo  be  reported. 
Changes  in  police  practices,  such  as  better 
recording  procedures  and  more  intensive 
patrolling,  are  causing  police  statistics  to  dip 
deejjer  into  the  large  well  of  unreported 
crime.  Hence,  some  part  of  the  increase  in 
reported  rates  of  violent  crime  is  no  doubt 
due  to  a  fuller  disclosure  of  the  violent 
crimes  actually  committed. 

Moreover,  while  current  rates  compare  un- 
favorably, even  alarmingly,  with  those  of  the 
I960's  fragmentary  Information  available  in- 
dicates that  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
there  was  an  upsurge  in  violent  crime  which 
probably  equaled  today's  levels.  In  1916.  the 
city  of  Memphis  reported  a  homicide  rate 
more  than  seven  times  its  present  rate.  Stud- 
ies in  Boston.  Chicago  and  New  York  during 
the  years  of  the  First  World  War  and  the 
1920's  showed  violent  crime  rates  consider- 
ably higher  than  those  evident  in  the  first 
published   national  crime  statistics  In   1933. 

Despite  all  these  factors,  it  is  still  clear  that 
signiftoant  and  disturbing  increases  m  the 
true  rates  of  homicide  and,  especially,  of  as- 
sault and  robbery  have  occurred  over  the  last 
decade. 

While  the  reported  Incidence  of  forcible 
rape  has  also  Increased,  reporting  dlflJcuUles 
associated  with  this  crime  are  too  great  to 
permit  any  firm  conclusion  on  the  true  rate 
of  increase. 

Violent  crimes  are  not  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  nation.  Using  new  data  from 
a  Victim-Offender  Survey  conducted  by  our 
staff  Task  Force  on  Individual  Acts  of  Vio- 
lence, standard  data  from  the  FBI,  and  facts 
from  other  recent  studies,  we  can  sketch  a 
more  accurate  profile  of  violent  crime  in  the 
United  States  than  has  hitherto  been  pos- 
sible. We  note,  however,  that  our  informa- 
tion about  crime  is  still  unsatisfactory  and 
that  many  critical  details  In  the  profile  of 
violent  crime  remain  obscure  Moreover,  we 
strongly  urge  all  who  study  this  profile  to 
keep  two  facts  constantly  In  mind.  First,  vio- 
lent crime  Is  to  be  found  In  all  regions  of  the 
coimtry.  and  among  all  groups  of  the  popu- 
lation— not  Just  in  the  areas  and  groups  of 
greatest  concentration  to  which  we  draw  at- 
tention. Second,  despite  heavy  concentrations 
of  crime  in  certain  groups,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Individuals  In  these  groups  are 
law-abiding  citizens. 

(1)  Violent  crime  in  the  United  States  is 
primarily  a  phenomenon  of  large  cities.  Thtt 
is  a  fact  of  central  importance. 

The  26  cities  with  500.000  or  more  resi- 
dents and  containing  about  17  percent  of 
our  total  population  contribute  about  45 
percent  of  the  total  repwrted  major  violent 
crimes.  Six  cities  with  one  million  or  more 
residents  and  having  ten  percent  of  our  to- 
tal population  contribute  30  p>ercei.t  of  the 
total  reported    major  violent  crimes. 

Large  cities  uniformly  have  the  highest 
reported  violent  crime  levels  per  unit  of  pap- 
ulation. Smaller  cities,  suburbs  and  rural 
areas  have  lower  levels.  The  average  rate  of 
major  violent  offenses  in  cities  of  over  250.- 
000  inhabitants  is  eleven  times  greater  than 
in  rural  areas,  eight  times  greater  than  in 
suburban  areas,  and  five  and  one-half  times 
greater  than  In  cities  with  50,000  to  100,000 
inhabitants.' 

For  cities  of  all  sizes,  as  well  as  for  sub- 
urbs and  rural  areas,  there  has  been  a  recent 
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upward  trend  in  violent  crime;  the  Increase 
in  the  city  rate  has  l>een  much  more  dra- 
matic than  that  for  the  other  areas  and 
subdivisions. 

The  result  In  our  larger  cities  is  a  growing 
risk  of  victimization:  in  Baltimore,  the  na- 
tion's leader  in  violent  crime,  the  risk  of 
being  the  vlcUm  of  a  repwrted  violent  crime  is 
one  in  49  per  year.  Thus,  in  the  context  of 
major  violent  crimes,  the  popular  phrase 
"urban  crisis"  Is  pregnaint  with  meaning. 

(2)  Violent  crime  in  the  city  is  over- 
whelmingly committed  by  males. 

Judgments  about  overall  trends  and  levels 
of  violent  crime,  and  about  variations  In 
violent  crime  according  to  city  size,  can  be 
based  upon  reported  offense  data.  But  con- 
clusions about  the  sex,  age,  race  and  socio- 
economic status  of  violent  offenders  can  be 
based  only  on  arrest  data.  Besides  the  gap 
previously  menUoned  between  true  offense 
rates  and  reported  offense  rates,  we  must 
now  deal  also  with  the  even  larger  gap  be- 
tween offense  reported  and  arrests  made.  Ac- 
cordingly conclusions  In  these  areas  must  be 
drawn  with  extreme  care,  especially  since 
arrests,  as  distinguished  from  convictions, 
are  made  ^y  policemen  whose  decisions  in 
apprehending  suspects  thus  determine  the 
nature  of  arrest  statistics.* 

In  spite  of  the  ix)sslbly  wide  margins  of 
error,  however,  one  fact  Is  clearly  Indis- 
putable: violent  crimes  In  urban  areas  are 
disproportionately  caused  by  male  offenders. 
To  the  extent  that  females  are  Involved,  they 
are  more  Ukely  to  commit  the  more  •inti- 
mate" violent  crimes  like  homicide  than  the 
"street  crimes"  like  robbery.  Thus,  the  1968 
reported  male  homicide  rate  was  five  times 
higher  than  the  female  rate;  the  robbery 
rate  twenty  times  higher. 

(3)  Violent  crime  in  the  city  is  concen- 
trated especially  among  youths  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-four. 

Urban  arrest  rates  for  homicide  are  much 
higher  among  the  18-24  age  group  than 
among  any  other;  for  rape.  robl>ery  and  ag- 
gravated assault,  arrests  in  the  15-24  age 
group  far  outstrip  those  of  any  other  group. 
Moreover.  It  is  in  these  age  groups  that  the 
greatest  Increases  in  all  arrest  rates  have  oc- 
curred. Surprisingly,  however,  there  have 
also  been  dramatic  and  disturbing  increases 
In  arrest  rates  of  the  10-14  age  group  for  two 
categories — a  300  percent  Increase  In  assault 
between  1968  and  1967.  and  200  percent  in 
robbery  In  the  same  period. 

(4)  Violent  crime  in  the  city  is  committed 
primarily  by  individuals  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  occupational  scale. 

Although  there  are  no  regtUarly  collected 
national  data  on  the  socioeconomic  status  of 
violent  offenders,  local  studies  Indicate  that 
ptoor  and  uneducated  individuals  with  few 
employment  skills  are  much  more  Ukely  to 
commit  serious  violence  than  persons  higher 
on  the  socloeoonomlc  ladder.  A  forthcoming 
University  of  Pennsylvania  study  of  youthful 
male  offenders  in  Philadelphia,  for  example, 
wtU  show  that  boys  from  lower  Income  areas 
In  the  city  have  delinquency  rates  for  as- 
saultive crimes  nearly  five  times  the  rates  of 
boys  from  higher  Income  areas;  delinquency 
rates  for  robbery  are  six  times  higher."  Other 
studies  have  found  hlghw  Involvement  in 
violence  by  persons  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
occupational  scale.  A  succession  of  studies 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  using 
Philadelphia  police  data,  show  that  persons 
rangmg  from  skUIed  laborers  to  the  unem- 
ployed constitute  about  90-95  jiercent  of  the 
crtmlnal  homldde  offenders,  90  percent  of 
the  rape  offenders  and  92-97  percent  of  the 
robbery  offenders.  A  St.  Louis  study  of 
aggravated  assault  found  that  blue  collar 
workers  predominate  as  offenders.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime  Commission  found 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  major  violent 
crime  offenders  to  be  unemployed. 
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(5)  Violent  crime  in  the  cities  stems  dis- 
proportionately from  the  ghetto  slum  where 
most  Negroes  live. 

Reported  national  urban  arrest  rate*  are 
much  higher  for  Negroes  than  for  whites  in 
all  four  major  violent  crime  categories,  rang- 
ing from  ten  or  eleven  times  higher  for  as- 
sault and  rape  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  times 
higher  for  robbery  and  homicide.'  As  we  shall 
show  these  differences  In  urban  violent  crime 
rates'  are  not,  In  fact,  racial;  they  are  pri- 
marily the  result  of  conditions  of  life  in  the 
ghetto  slum.  The  gap  between  Negro  and 
white  crime  rates  can  be  expected  to  close  as 
the  opportunity  gap  between  Negro  and  white 
also  closes— a  development  which  has  not 
yet  occurred.  j.— „ 

The  large  national  urban  arrest  differ- 
entials between  Negroes  and  whites  are  also 
found  in  the  more  Intensive  Philadelphia 
study  previously  cited.  Of  10,000  boys  born  In 
1945  some  50  percent  of  the  three  thousand 
non-whites  had  at  least  one  police  contact 
by  age  18,  compared  with  20  percent  of  the 
seven  thousand  whites.  (A  police  contact 
means  that  the  subject  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody for  an  offense  other  than  a  trafClc  viola- 
tion and  a  report  recording  his  alleged  offense 
was  prepared  and  retained  In  police  files.) 
The  differences  were  most  pronounced  for  the 
major  violent  offenses:  of  fourteen  Juveniles 
who  had  police  contacts  ♦^"'r  homicide,  all 
were  non-whites;  of  44  who  had  police  con- 
tacts for  rape.  86  percent  were  non- whites 
and  fourteen  percent  whites;  of  193  who  had 
police  contacts  for  robbery.  90  i)ercent  were 
non-whites  and  ten  percent  whites;  and  of 
220  who  had  police  contacts  for  aggravated 
assault,  82  percent  were  non-whites  and 
eighteen  percent  whites.  When  the  three  sets 
of  figures  for  rape,  robbery  and  assault  are 
related  to  the  number  of  non-whites  and 
whites,  respectively.  In  the  total  group 
studied  (3.000  vs.  7,000),  the  differences  be- 
tween the  resulting  ratios  closely  reflect  the 
differentials  in  the  national  urban  arrest 
rates  of  non-whites  and  whites  in  the  10-17 
age  group. 

(6)  The  victims  of  assaultive  violence  in 
the  cities  generally  have  the  same  character- 
istics as  the  offenders:  victimization  rates  are 
generally  highest  for  males,  youths,  poor  per- 
sons, and  blacks.  Robbery  victims,  however, 
are  very  often  older  whites. 

There  Is  a  widespread  public  misconcep- 
tion that  most  violent  crime  Is  committed  by 
black  offenders  r.galnst  white  victims.  This 
Is  not  true.  Our  Task  Force  Victim-Offender 
Survey  covering  seventeen  cities  has  con- 
firmed other  evidence  that  serious  assaultive 
violence  in  the  city— homicide,  aggravated 
assault  and  rai>e — is  predominantly  between 
white  offenders  and  white  victims  and  black 
offenders  and  black  vlcthns.  The  majority  of 
these  crimes  Involves  blacks  attacking  blacks, 
while  most  of  the  remainder  involve  whites 
victimizing  whites.  Indeed,  our  Survey  found 
that  90  percent  of  urban  homicide,  aggra- 
vated assaults  and  rapes  Involve  victims  and 
offenders  of  the  same  race. 

In  two-thirds  of  homicides  and  aggravated 
assaults  In  the  city,  and  in  three-fifths  of 
the  rapes,  the  victim  is  a  Negro.  Rape  victims 
tend  strongly  to  be  younger  women;  the  vic- 
tims of  homicide  and  aggravated  assault  are 
usually  young  males  but  Include  a  higher 
proportion  of  older  persons.  Nearly  four-fifths 
of  homicide  victims  and  two-thirds  of  the 
assault  victims  are  male.  Generalizing  from 
these  data,  we  may  say  that  the  typical  vic- 
tim of  a  violent  assaulUve  crime  is  a  young 
Negro  male,  or  In  the  case  of  r»i>e,  a  young 
Negro  woman. 

Robbery,  on  the  other  band,  is  the  one 
major  violent  crime  In  the  city  with  a  high 
Inter-raclal  component:  although  about  38 
percent  of  robberies  In  the  Survey  Involve 
Negro  offenders  and  victims.  45  percent  in- 
volve Negroes  robbing  whites— very  often 
young  black  males  robbing  somewhat  older 
white  males.  In  three-fifths  of  all  robberies 


the  victim  is  white  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  time  he  or  she  Is  age  26  or  over.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  time  the  victim  Is  a  man 

Data  collected  by  the  Crime  Commission 
Indicate  that  victimization  rates  for  violent 
crimes  are  much  higher  In  the  lower-Income 
groups.  This  Is  clearly  true  for  robber>'  and 
rape,  where  persons  with  incomes  under 
$6,000  were  found  to  be  victimized  three  to 
five  times  more  often  than  persons  with  in- 
comes over  $6,000  The  same  relation  held, 
but  less  strongly,  for  aggravated  assault, 
while  homicide  victimization  rates  by  Income 
could  not  be  computed  under  the  investiga- 
tive techniques  used. 

(7)  Unlike  robbery,  the  other  violent 
crimes  of  homicide,  assault  and  rape  tend  to 
be  acts  of  passion  among  intimates  and 
acquaintances . 

The  Victim-Offender  Survey  shows  that 
homicide  and  assault  usually  occur  between 
relatives,  friends  or  acquaintances  (about 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  relationship  Is  known) .  They  occur 
in  the  home  or  other  Indoor  locations  about 
50-60  percent  of  the  time  Rape  Is  more  likely 
to  be  p}erp>etrated  by  a  stranger  (sUghtly  over 
half  of  the  cases),  usually  In  the  home  or 
other  indoor  location  (about  two-thirds  of 
the  time).  By  contrast,  robbery  is  usually 
committed  outside  (two-thirds  of  the  cases) 
by  a  stranger  (more  than  80  percent  of  the 
cases) . 

The  victim,  the  offender,  or  both  are  likely 
to  have  been  drinking  prior  to  homicide,  as- 
sault, and  rape,  and  the  victim  often  pro- 
vokes or  otherwise  helps  precipitate  the 
crime.  The  ostensible  motives  In  homicide 
and  assault  are  often  relatively  trivial,  usu- 
ally Involving  spontaneous  altercations,  fam- 
ily quarrels.  Jealous  rages,  and  the  like.  The 
two  crimes  are  similar;  there  Is  often  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  person  guilty  of 
homicide  sets  out  with  any  more  intention 
to  harm  than  the  one  who  commits  an  aggra- 
vated assault.  Except  for  the  seriousness  of 
the  final  outcomes,  the  major  distinction  Is 
that  homicides  most  often  Involve  handguns 
while  knives  are  most  common  in  assault.' 

(8)    By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  all 
serious  violence  is  committed  by  repeaters. 

While  the  number  of  hard-core  rep)eBters 
Is  small  compared  to  the  number  of  one-time 
offenders,  the  former  group  has  a  much 
higher  rate  of  violence  and  Inflicts  consider- 
ably more  serious  Injury.  In  the  Philadelphia 
study.  627  of  the  10.000  boys  were  chronic 
offenders,  having  five  or  more  pwllce  con- 
tacts. Though  they  represented  only  six  p>er- 
cent  of  the  boys  In  the  study,  they  accounted 
for  53  p>ercent  of  the  police  contacts  for  l>er- 
sonal  attacks — homicide,  rapie  and  assault — 
and  71  percent  of  the  contacts  for  robberies. 
Offenders  arrested  for  major  criminal  vio- 
lence generally  have  long  criminal  histories. 
but  these  careers  are  mainly  filled  with  of- 
fenses other  than  the  final  serious  acts.  Gen- 
erally, though  there  are  many  exceptions,  the 
more  serious  the  crime  committed,  the  leas 
chance  It  will  be  repeAted. 

(9)   Americans  generally  are  no  strangers 
to  violent  crime. 

Although  It  Is  Impossible  to  determine  ac- 
curately how  many  Americans  commit  vio- 
lent crimes  each  year,  the  data  that  are 
available  suggest  that  the  number  is  sub- 
stantial, ranglivg  from  perhaps  600.000  to 
1,200,000 — or  somewhere  between  one  in 
every  300  and  one  in  every  150  persons.* 
Undoubtedly,  a  far  greater  number  com- 
mit a  serious  violent  crime  at  some  time 
in  their  lives.  The  PhUadelphla  study  found 
that  of  about  10,000  boys  35  percent  (3475) 
were  taken  into  p)oUce  custody  for  deUn- 
quency,  and  of  the  delinquents  ten  i>ercent 
(363)  "were  apprehended  once  or  more  for  a 
major  crime  of  violence  before  age  eighteen. 
A  comparison  of  repwrted  violent  crime 
rates  In  this  country  with  those  In  other 
modem,  stable  nations  shows  the  United 
States  to  be  the  clear  leader.  Our  homicide 
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rate  is  more  than  twice  that  of  our  closest 
competitor,  Plnland.  and  from  fou^  to  twelve 
times  higher  than  the  rates  In  a  dozen  other 
advanced  countries  Including  Japan.  Canada, 
England  and  Norway.  Similar  patterns  are 
found  In  the  rates  of  other  violent  crime: 
averages  computed  for  the  years  1963-1967 
show  the  United  States  rape  rate  to  be  twelve 
times  that  of  England  and  Wales  and  three 
times  that  of  Canada:  our  robbery  rate  Is 
nine  times  that  of  England  and  Wales  and 
double  that  of  Canada:  our  aggravated  as- 
sault rate  Is  double  that  of  England  and 
Wales  and  eighteen  times  that  of  Canada, 
n  CAUSES  or  violent  crime 
Violent  crime  occurs  In  many  places  and 
among  all  races  but  we  have  Just  shown  that 
It  Is  heavily  concentrated  In  large  cities  and 
especially  among  poor  black  young  men  In 
the  ghettos  We  must  therefore  focus  on  the 
conditions  of  life  for  the  youth  of  the  Inner- 
city  to  find  the  root  causes  of  a  high  per- 
centage of  violent  crime. 

Much  has  been  written  about  inner-dty 
slums  where  crime  and  delinquency  are  bred. 
Social  scientists  have  analyzed  slum  condi- 
tions and  their  causal  link  to  crime  and 
violence,  writers  and  artists  have  dramatized 
the  sordldness  and  the  frustrations  of  life  In 
the  Inner-cltles.  and  a  number  of  Commis- 
sions prior  to  this  one  have  produced  com- 
prehensive reports  on  this  subject  •  In  Its 
1967  Report  the  Crime  Commission  described 
the  llnKdge  between  violent  crime  and  slum 
condltlcHB  In  large  cities  as  "one  of  the  most 
fully  documented  facts  about  crime."  Refer- 
ring to  nimierous  studies  conducted  over  a 
period  of  years,  the  Commission  found  that 
violent  crime.  Us  offenders  and  Its  victims 
are  found  most  often  in  urban  areas  charac- 
terized by:  I 
Low  Income:  | 
Physical  deterioration: 
Dependency; 

Racial  and  ethnic  concentrations: 
Broken  homes: 
Working  mothers; 

Low    levels    of   education    and    vocational 
skills; 

High  unemployment; 
High  proportions  of  single  males: 
Overcrowded  and  substandard  housing; 
High  rates  of  tuberculosis  and  Infant  mor- 
tality; 

Low  rates  of  home  ownership  or  single  fam- 
ily dwellings; 

Mixed  land  use;  and 
High  population  density  " 
A  series  of  studies  by  Clifford  Shaw  and 
Henry  McKay  remain  the  classic  investiga- 
tion of  these  ecological  patterns."  Extensive 
data  on  the  distribution  of  delinquency 
among  neighborhoods  were  collected  in  a 
number  of  large  American  cities,  and  the  re- 
sults for  Chicago  have  recently  been  updated 
to  cover  the  period  from  1900  through  1965. 
Finding  uniformly  high  correlations  between 
delinquency  and  areas  having  the  character- 
istics listed  above.  Shaw  and  McKav  focused 
on  the  process  of  change  in  the  communities 
studied 

Neighborhoods  disrupted  bv  population 
movements  and  social  change  contained  high 
proportions  of  delinquents  Although  the 
same  central  core  areas  tended  to  experience 
social  change  and  high  deUnquent  rates  over 
time,  high  or  low  delinquent  rates  were  not 
permanently  associated  with  any  particular 
ethnic  or  racial  group  The  newest  immigrant 
or  migrant  groups  tended  to  settle  initially 
in  the  core  areas  and  be  responsible  for  the 
highest  delinquency  rates  In  each  city;  yet 
the  rates  for  these  groups  went  down  as  the 
groups  either  moved  outward  to  better  areas 
or  achieved  a  more  stable  community  struc- 
ture. In  Chicago,  first  the  Germans  and  Irish, 
then  the  Polee  and  Italians,  and  finally 
Southern  Negroes  and  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ples   replaced    one    another    as    the    newest 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


groupM  settling  In  the  Inner-clty  and  pro- 
ducing the  highest  delinquency  rates  Con- 
sistent with  these  findings  has  been  a  regu- 
lar decline  in  delinquency  rates  from  the 
Innermost  to  the  outermost  areas  around  the 
centers  of  each  city  examined  ''  Crime  and 
delinquency  are  thus  seen  as  associated  with 
the  disorganization  and  deprivation  experi- 
enced by  new  immigrant  or  migrant  groupa 
a«  they  strive  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  of  the  city. 

Negroes,  however,  have  not  been  able,  even 
when  they  have  improved  their  economic 
condition,  to  move  freely  from  the  central 
cities.  Therefore,  movement  of  Negroes  with 
higher  Income  has  tended  merely  to  extend 
the  ghetto  periphery  The  Southern  Negro 
migrants  who  have  now  been  concentrated 
In  the  cities  for  two  generations — as  well  as 
Negroes  who  have  been  living  under  condi- 
tions of  urban  segregation  even  longer — have 
experienced  the  same  disorganizing  forces  as 
the  earlier  European  settlers,  but  there  are 
a  number  of  reasons  why  the  impact  of  these 
forces  has  been  more  destructive  In  the  case 
of  the  Negro.  Discrimination  by  race  in  hous- 
ing, employment  and  education  has  been 
harder  to  overcome  than  discrimination 
based  on  language  or  ethnic  background. 
With  changes  in  the  economy,  there  has  been 
less  demand  for  the  Negro's  unskilled  labor 
than  for  that  of  the  earlier  Immigrants.  The 
urban  political  machines  which  furthered 
the  political  and  economic  Interests  of  ear- 
lier immigrants  had  declined  in  pwwer  by  the 
time  the  Negroes  arrived  in  large  numbers. 
The  cultural  experience  which  Negroes 
brought  with  them  from  the  segregation  and 
discrimination  of  the  rural  South  was  of 
less  utility  in  the  process  of  adaptation  to 
urban  life  than  was  the  cultural  experience 
of  many  of  the  European  immigrants.  The 
net  effect  of  these  differences  Is  that  urban 
slums  have  tended  to  become  ghetto  slums 
from  which  escape  has  been  increaslnglv 
difficult. 

The  National  Commission  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems observed  In  Its  Report  last  year  that 
one  has  to  see  and  touch  and  smell  a  slum 
before  one  appreciates  the  real  urgency  of  the 
problem".  Some  of  the  urgency  comes 
through,  however,  even  in  a  simple  verbal 
description  of  the  facta  and  figures  of  slum 
life  Before  presenting  this  description  (much 
of  which  is  drawn  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Crime  Commission  and  the  Kerner  Commis- 
sion), we  emphasize  again  that  many  slum 
residents  manage  to  live  peaceful  and  decent 
lives  despite  the  conditions  that  surround 
them,  and  that  the  characterizations  which 
follow  are  typical  only  of  the  ghetto  core  and 
those  who  fall  into  delinqxiency  They  do  not 
describe  all  neighborhoods  or  all  residents 
of  the  inner  city. 

The  Home.  If  the  slums  in  the  United 
States  were  defined  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
dilapidated  housing,  inadequate  sanitary  fa- 
cilities, and  overcrowding,  more  than  five 
million  families,  or  one-sixth  of  the  urban 
population,  could  be  classified  as  slum  in- 
habitants. To  the  Inner-clty  child,  home  is 
often  chao-acterlzed  by  a  set  of  rooms  shared 
by  a  shifting  group  of  relatives  and  acquaint- 
ances, furniture  shabby  and  sparse,  many 
children  in  one  bed.  plumbing  in  disrepair, 
plaster  falling,  roaches  and  sometimes  rats! 
hallways  dark  or  dimly  lighted,  stairways  Ut- 
tered, air  dank  and  foul. 

In  such  circumstances,  home  has  little 
holding  power  for  a  child,  adolescent  or 
young  adult.  Physically  unpleasant  and  un- 
attractive, it  is  not  a  place  to  bring  friends; 
it  is  not  even  very  much  the  reassuring 
gathering  place  of  one's  own  family.  Indeed, 
the  absence  of  parental  supervision  early  in 
the  slum  child's  life  is  not  unusual,  a  fact 
partly  due  to  the  condition  of  the  home. 

The  Family.  Inner-clty  families  are  often 
large.  Many  are  fatherless,  permanently  or 
Intermittently;  others  involve  a  confilct-rld- 
den  marital  relationship;   in  either  instance 


the  parent.s  may  communicate  to  their  off- 
spring little  sense  of  permanence  and  few 
precepts  essential  to  an  orderly,  peacefxil  life 
Loo.'!ely  organized,  often  with  a  female 
focus,  many  inner-clty  families  liestow  ufx)n 
their  children  what  has  been  termed  'pre- 
mature autonomy."  Their  children  do  not 
experience  adults  as  being  genuinely  inter- 
eeted  or  caring  persons  TTiese  children  may. 
rather,  experience  adults  as  more  interested 
In  their  own  satisfactions  than  those  of  their 
children.  Consequent  resentment  of  au- 
thority figures,  such  as  policemen  and  teach- 
ers, is  not  surprising.  With  a  lack  of  con- 
sistent, genuine  concern  for  children  who 
are  a  burden  to  them,  the  parents  may 
vacillate  from  being  unduly  permissive  to 
being  overly  stern.  Child  rearing  problems 
are  exacerbated  where  the  father  Is  some- 
times or  frequently  absent.  Intoxicated,  or 
replaced  by  another  man:  where  coping  with 
everyday  life  with  too  little  money  for  the 
size  of  the  family  leaves  little  time  or  energy 
for  discipline;  or  where  children  have  ar- 
rived so  early  and  unbidden  that  parents  are 
too  immature  to  put  their  child's  needs  above 
their  personal  pleasure 

The  seeds  of  delinquency  In  young  boys  are 
shown,  studies  suggest,"  in  families  where 
there  is  an  absence  of  consistent  affection 
from  both  parents,  and  where  there  Is  lack- 
ing consistent  parental  direction.  Identifica- 
tion of  the  boy  with  a  stable  positive  male 
image  is  diJflcult  when  the  father  Is  frequent- 
ly absent,  erratic  In  his  behavior,  often  un- 
employed, unfair  In  his  discipline,  or  treated 
without  respect  by  others  Conversely,  studies 
indicate  that  a  stable  Integrated  family  life 
can  do  much  to  counteract  powerful  external 
Influences  that  pull  young  men  toward  delin- 
quency." If  the  iniier-clty  family,  particu- 
larly the  ghetto  black  family,  were  stronger 
and  more  secure,  with  good  family  relation- 
ships, more  of  its  offspring  could  avoid 
criminal  behavior.  However,  even  where  there 
is  a  stable  family  which  wishes  to  avoid  the 
problems  of  slum-ghetto  life,  continuing 
racial  discrimination  makes  it  difficult  for 
them  to  remove  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren from  the  pernicious  influences  of  the 
slums. 

The  Neighborhood.  In  many  center  city 
alleys  are  broken  l>ottles  and  snoring 
"wlnos" — homeless,  broken  men.  drunk  con- 
stantly on  cheap  wine.  'Vards.  if  any.  are 
littered  and  dirty.  Fighting  and  drunken- 
ness are  everyday  occurrences.  Drug  addiction 
and  prostitution  are  rampant  Living  is 
crowded,  often  anonymous.  Predominantly 
white  store  ownership  and  white  i>ollce 
patrols  In  predominantly  black  neighbor- 
hoods are  frequently  resented,  reviled,  and 
attacked,  verbally  and  physically.  Municipal 
services  such  as  garbage  collection,  street  re- 
pairs and  utilities  maintenance  and  the  like 
are  Inadequate  and,  at  times,  all  but  non- 
existent. 

Many  ghetto  slum  children  spend  much  of 
their  time — when  they  are  not  watching  tele- 
vision— on  the  streets  of  this  violent,  poverty- 
stricken  world.  Frequently,  their  image  of 
success  is  not  the  solid  citizen,  the  respon- 
sible, hard-working  husband  and  father. 
Rather,  the  "successful"  man  Is  the  cynical 
hustler  who  promotes  his  own  Interests  by 
exploiting  others — through  dope  selling, 
numbers,  robbery  and  other  crimes.  Exploita- 
tion and  hustling  become  a  way  of  life. 

The  School.  The  low-income  ghetto  child 
lives  In  a  home  in  which  books  and  other 
artifacts  of  intellectual  Interest  are  rare.  His 
parents  usually  are  themselves  too  poorly 
schooled  to  give  him  the  help  and  encourage- 
ment he  needs.  They  have  not  had  the  time — 
even  had  they  the  knowledge — to  teach  him 
basic  skills  that  are  routinely  acquired  by 
most  middle-class  youngsters:  telling  time, 
counting,  learning  the  alphabet  and  colors, 
using  crayons  and  paper  and  paint.  He  is 
unaccustomed  to  verbalizing  concepts  or 
ideas.  Written  communication  Is  probably 
rare  in  his  experience. 
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The  educational  system  in  the  slums  is 
generally  poorly  equipped.  Most  schools  in 
the  slums  have  outdated  and  dilapidated 
buildings,  few  text  and  library  books,  the 
least  qualified  teacners  and  substitute  teach- 
ers, the  most  overcrowded  classrooms,  and 
the  least  developed  counseling  and  gxildance 
een-lces.  These  deficiencies  are  so  acute  that 
the  school  cannot  hold  the  slum  child's  in- 
terests To  him  It  is  boring,  dull,  and  appar- 
ently useless,  to  be  endured  for  awhile  and 
then  abandoned. 

The  school  experience  often  represents  the 
last  opportunity  to  counteract  the  forces  in 
a  child's  life  that  are  influencing  him  toward 
crime  and  violence.  The  public  school  pro- 
gram has  always  been  viewed  as  a  major 
force  for  the  transmission  of  legitimate 
values  and  goals,  and  some  studies  have 
identified  a  good  school  experience  as  a  key 
factor  in  the  development  of  "good  boys  out 
of  bad  environments."  The  link  between 
school  failure  and  delinquency  Is  not  com- 
pletely known,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
youth  who  fall  in  school  contribute  dispro- 
portionately to  delinquency.  One  estimate  is 
that  the  Incidence  of  delinquency  among 
drop-outs  is  ten  times  higher  than  among 
vouths  who  stay  In  school. ''• 

The  Job  Getting  a  good  Job  is  harder  than 
it  used  to  be  for  those  without  preparation. 
for  an  increasing  proportion  of  all  positions 
require  an  even  higher  level  of  education  and 
tr.^lnlng.  To  be  a  Negro,  an  18-year-oId.  a 
school  dropout,  a  resident  of  the  slums  of  a 
lurge  city,  is  to  have  many  times  more 
rhances  of  being  unemployed  than  a  white 
18-year-old  high  school  graduate  living  a  few 
blocks  away.  Seventy-one  percent  of  all  Ne- 
fro  workers  are  concentrated  In  the  lowest 
paying  and  lowest  skilled  occupations.  They 
.ire  t.ie  last  to  be  hired  Union  practices,  par- 
;ifularly  in  the  building  trades,  have  always 
lieen  unduly  restrictive  toward  new  appren- 
tices (except  those  related  to  union  mem- 
litTs) ,  and  this  exclusionary  policy  has  a  ma- 
jor Impact  on  young  blacks.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate,  generally  down  in  the  last  few 
years,  remains  twice  as  high  for  non-whites: 
.iiid  for  black  teenagers  in  central  cities  in 
1968  the  unemployment  rate  was  30  pwrcent, 
up  a  third  over  1960. 

Success  in  Job  hunting  is  dependent  on 
information  about  available  positions.  Fam- 
ily and  friends  in  middle-class  communities 
.ire  good  sources  for  obtaining  information 
.luout  employment.  In  the  ghetto,  however, 
lulormatlon  about  Job  openings  is  limited  by 
restricted  contact  with  the  Job  market.  The 
-lum  resident  is  largely  confined  to  his  own 
!;eighborhood.  where  there  are  lew  new 
plants  and  business  offloes,  and  unfortu- 
nately State  Employment  Services  have  been 
t'enerally  ineffective  even  when  used. 

Most  undereducated  youngsters  do  not 
choose  a  Job.  Rather,  they  drift  into  one. 
Since  such  Jobs  rarely  meet  applicants'  as- 
pirations, frustration  typically  results.  Some 
find  their  way  back  to  school  or  Into  a  Job 
training  program  Some  drift  fortuitously 
among  low  paying  Jobs.  Others  try  crime  and. 
if  successful,  make  It  their  regular  liveli- 
hood: others  lack  aptitude  and  become  fail- 
ures in  the  illegal  as  well  as  the  legal  world — 
habitues  of  our  Jails  and  prisons.  And  there 
lire  those  who  give  up,  retreat  from  conven- 
tional society,  and  search  for  a  better  world 
in  the  private  fantasies  induced  by  drink  and 
drugs. 

The  realities  of  the  employment  problem 
faced  by  ghetto  Negroes  are  refiected  in  the 
data  on  family  income.  Negro  family  Income 
In  the  cities  Is  only  sixty-eight  percent  of 
the  median  white  family  income.  One-third 
of  Negro  families  in  cities  live  on  $4,000  a 
year  or  less,  while  only  sixteen  percent  of  the 
whites  do  so. 

When  poverty,  dilapidated  housing,  high 
imemployment.  poor  education,  over-popula- 
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tlon.  and  broken  homes  are  combined,  an 
inter-related  complex  of  powerful  crimino- 
genic forces  is  produced  by  the  ghetto  en- 
vironment. These  social  forces  for  crime  are 
intensified  by  the  inferiority-Inducing  atti- 
tudes of  the  larger  American  society — atti- 
tudes that  today  view  ghetto  blacks  as  being 
suspended  between  slavery  and  the  full  rights 
and  dignity  of  free  men. 

The  competitive  road  to  success  is  accorded 
great  emphasis  in  American  life  Achieve- 
ment often  tends  to  be  measured  largely  In 
material  terms.  Our  consumer-oriented  cul- 
ture pressures  us  to  de.slre  goods  and  services 
and  to  feel  successful  If  one  obtains  them, 
unsuccessful  if  one  does  not.  The  network  of 
mass  communications  spreads  a  culture  cf 
consumer  desires  over  a  vast  audience.  Hap- 
piness, we  are  endlessly  reminded.  Is  obtain- 
ing and  having  things.  Most  Americans  op- 
erate on  the  premise  that  in  the  race  to  ma- 
terial success  all  men  have  an  equal  chance 
at  the  starting  line,  and  that  anyone  who 
falls  behind  has  only  himself  to  blame.  Yet 
not  all  can  be  at  the  front  of  the  pack,  es- 
pecially not  those  who  started  far  behind  in 
the  first  place.  And  the  race  has  different 
rules  for  different  participants. 

There  are  many  ways  of  coping  with  the 
frustration  of  faiure  Some  take  solace  in 
the  fact  that  others  are  even  further  behind. 
Some  withdraw  entirely  from  the  race:  alco- 
hol, drugs,  mental  illness  and  even  suicide 
are  avenues  of  escape.  Others,  especially  col- 
lege youth  whose  parents  have  succeeded  in 
the  race,  experiment  with  "alternative  life- 
styles" such  as  those  associated  with  the 
hippie  phenomenon.  In  the  Innter-city. 
where  the  chances  of  success  are  less,  many 
adopt  Illegal  means  in  the  effort  to  achieve 
their  goals  of  securing  more  money  and 
higher  status  among  their  peers. 

To  be  a  young,  poor  male;  to  be  underedu- 
cated and  without  means  of  escape  from  an 
oppressive  urban  environment;  to  want  what 
the  society  claims  is  available  ( but  mostly 
to  others) ;  to  see  around  oneself  illegitimate 
and  often  violent  methods  being  used  to 
achieve  material  success;  and  to  observe 
others  using  these  means  with  impunity — 
all  this  is  to  be  burdened  with  an  enormous 
set  of  Influences  that  pull  many  toward 
crime  and  delinquency.  To  be  also  a  Negro, 
Mexican  or  Puerto  Rlcan  American  and  sub- 
ject to  discrimination  and  segregation  adds 
considerably  to  the  pull  of  these  other 
criminogenic  forces. 

Believing  they  have  no  stake  in  the  system, 
the  ghetto  j-oung  m^n  see  little  to  gain  by 
playing  according  to  society's  rules  and  little 
to  lose  by  not.  They  believe  the  odds  against 
their  success  by  legitimate  means  are  greater 
than  the  odds  against  success  by  crime.  The 
step  to  violence  is  not  great,  for  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  material  goods  and  services  beyond 
those  available  by  legitimate  means,  lower- 
class  persons  without  work  skills  and  educa- 
tion resort  to  crimes  for  which  force  or  threat 
of  force  has  a  functional  utility,  especially 
robbery,  the  principal  street  crime. 

But  the  slum  ghetto  does  more  than  gen- 
erate frustration  that  expresses  Itself  in  vio- 
lent acquisitive  crime.  It  also  produces  a 
"subculture"  within  the  doonlnant  American 
middle-class  culture  In  which  aggressive  vio- 
lence tends  to  be  accepted  as  normal  in 
everyday  life,  not  necessarily  Illicit.  In  the 
contemporary  American  dty  we  find  the  nec- 
essary oonditlons  not  only  for  the  birth  but 
also  for  the  accelerated  development  of  \io- 
lent  subcultures,  and  it  is  in  these  settings 
that  most  violent  aggressive  crimes  in  fact 
occur." 

Prom  the  perspective  of  dominant  middle- 
class  standards,  the  motives  in  most  criminal 
homicides  and  other  assaults — altercations, 
family  quarrels.  Jealousy — are  cheap  Issues 
for  which  people  give  their  lives  or  suffer 
serious  injury.  Similarly,  the  transient  grati- 
fications to  be  obtained  from  the  rape  or  the 
robbery  do  not  seem  to  warrant  the  risk  at 


punishment  or  the  burden  of  guilt  that  Is 
presumably  involved  Yet  these  event«  are 
much  more  reasonable  to  those  In  the  ghetto 
slum  subculture  of  violence,  where  a  wide 
range  of  situations  is  perceived  as  Justifying 
violent  responses."'  An  altercation  with  over- 
tones threatening  a  young  man's  masculin- 
ity, a  misunderstanding  between  husband 
aiid  wife,  competition  for  a  sexual  partner, 
the  need  to  get  hold  of  a  few  dollars — these 
"trivial"  events  can  readily  elicit  a  violent 
response  in  an  environment  that  accepts  vio- 
lence as  a  norm,  allows  easy  access  to  w-eap- 
ons.  is  physically  and  culturally  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  wider  American  community, 
and  has  limited  social  controls — Including 
Inadequate  law  enforcement 

Violence  is  actually  often  used  to  enable  a 
young  man  to  become  a  successful  member  of 
ghetto  society.  In  the  subculture  of  \1oience. 
proving  masculinity  may  require  frequent 
rehearsal  of  the  toughness,  the  exploitation 
of  women,  and  the  quick  aggressive  responses 
that  are  characteristic  of  the  lower-class 
adult  male  Those  who  engage  in  subcultural 
violence  are  often  not  burdened  bv  conscious 
guilt,  because  their  victims  are  likely  to  be- 
long to  the  same  subculture  or  to  a  group 
they  believe  has  exploited  them  Thus,  when 
victims  see  their  assaulters  as  agents  of  the 
same  kind  of  aggressions  they  themselves 
represent,  violent  retaliation  is  readily  legiti- 
mized. 

Moreover,  if  the  poor,  young,  black  male 
is  conditioned  in  the  ways  of  violence  by 
his  Immediate  subculture,  he  is  also  under 
the  infiuence  of  many  forces  from  the  gen- 
eral, dominant  culture.  As  we  have  said 
in  another  statement,  violence  Is  a  pervasive 
theme  in  the  mass  media.  The  frequency  of 
violent  themes  in  myriad  forms  in  the  me- 
dia tends  to  foster  permissive  attitudes  to- 
v^'ard  violence.  Much  the  same  can  be  said 
about  guns  in  American  society.  The  highest 
gun- to- population  ratio  In  the  world,  the 
glorification  of  guns  in  our  culture,  and 
the  television  and  movie  displays  of  guns  by 
heroes  surely  contribute  to  the  scope  and 
extent  of  urban  violence. 

Taking  all  the  foregoing  facts  and  circum- 
stances into  account,  perhaps  we  should 
marvel  that  there  Is  not  more  violent  crime 
in  the  cities  of  our  nation. 

Ill      THE    RISE     IN     VIOLENT    CRIME 

If,  as  we  believe,  the  conditions  of  life  for 
inner-cltv  populations  are  responsible  for  the 
sharp  difference  In  violent  crime  rates  be- 
tween these  populations  and  other  groups  in 
our  society,  there  remains  a  puzzling  para- 
dox to  be  considered:  Why  we  must  ask.  have 
urban  violent  crime  rates  increased  substan- 
tially during  the  past  decade  when  the  con- 
ditions that  are  supposed  to  cause  violent 
crime  have  not  worsened — have.  Indeed,  gen- 
erallv  Improved? 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census.  In  its  latest 
report  on  trends  In  social  and  economic 
conditions  in  metropolitan  areas,  states  that 
most  "indicators  of  well-being  point  to- 
ward progress  in  the  cities  since  1960." '" 
Thus,  for  example,  the  proportion  of  blacks 
In  cities  who  completed  high  school  rose 
from  43  percent  In  1960  to  61  percent  in 
1968:  unemployment  rates  dropped  signifi- 
cantly between  1960  and  1968:  the  median 
Income  of  families  living  in  cities  rose  by 
16  percent  between  1959  and  1967  (from 
$6,720  to  $7,813),  and  the  median  family 
income  of  blacks  In  cities  Increased  from  61 
percent  to  68  percent  of  the  median  white 
family  income  during  the  same  period.  Also 
during  the  same  period  the  number  of  per- 
sons living  below  the  legally-defined  pov- 
erty level  in  cities  declined  from  11.3  million 
to  8.3  million. 

There  are  some  important  counter-trends. 
The  unemployment  rate  for  blacks,  through 
lower,  continued  to  be  about  twice  that  for 
whites:  and,  as  previously  noted,  unem- 
pljvment  among  black  teenagers  in  cities 
ir  creased  by  a  third  between  1960  and  1968 
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(to  30  percent,  two  and  one-half  tlmee  the 
urban  white  teenager  rate) .  Moreover,  figures 
Indicating  a  ctoelng  of  the  family  Income  gap 
between  blacks  and  whites  in  the  1960's  do 
not  reflect  a  number  of  critical  details,  such 
as  the  fact  that  In  cities  black  men  who 
worked  the  year  round  In  1967  earned  about 
seven-tenths  a^  much  as  white  workers  and 
that  this  fraction  was  unchanged  since  1959, 
or  the  fact  that  the  "dependency  ratio" — 
the  number  of  children  per  thousand  adult 
males — for  blacks  Is  nearly  twice  that  for 
whites,  and  the  gap  widened  sharply  in  the 
1960'8,'»  The  degree  of  poverty  among  the 
Negro  poor  in  metrop>olltan  areas  remained 
severe,  half  the  families  reporting  Incomes 
•  1.000  or  more  below  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's poverty  budget  of  (3,336  for  a 
family  of  four.  We  also  find  a  significant 
increase  In  the  number  of  children  growing 
up  In  broken  homes,  especially  among  Ne- 
groes and  lower  income  families  in  the  cities. 
Among  Negroes  In  the  cities  in  1968  with 
Incomes  below  J4,000,  only  one-fourth  of  all 
children  were  living  with  both  parents,  as 
compared  to  one-half  for  white  families  of 
the  same  income  level.  Significantly,  for  fam- 
ilies with  Incomes  of  (10,000  per  year,  this 
difference  t>etween  white  and  black  families 
disappears. 

Whatever  may  be  the  correct  over-all  judg- 
ment on  the  change  In  Inner-city  living  con- 
dltlonS_over  the  past  ten  years,  it  is  clear, 
liowever,  that  the  change  has  been  less 
dramatic  than  the  change  In  violent  crime 
rates  during  this  period.  How  is  this 
discrepancy  to  be  explained? 

In  seeking  an  acceptable  answer,  we  must 
keep  In  mind  two  qualifications  which  to  a 
degree  mltlgatx  the  seriousness  of  the  dis- 
crepancy: First,  while,  as  we  have  said,  serious 
increases  have  occurred  in  major  crimes  in- 
volving violence,  these  increases  are  not  so 
dramatic  as  FBI  data  suggest.  Undoubtedly 
our  crime  reporting  system  is  gradually  dip- 
ping deeper  into  the  well  of  previously  un- 
reported crime.  Second,  substantial  portlon.s 
of  such  Increases  as  have  occurred  are  to 
some  extent  attributable  to  demographic 
shifts  in  the  population,  particularly  In- 
creases In  the  young  population  and  increas- 
ing urbanization  of  the  population.'" 

Even  with  these  two  factors  taken  into 
account,  however,  an  Important  part  of  the 
original  question  remains.  Why.  if  a  high 
percentage  of  the  crime  In  our  cities  is  caused 
by  factors  auob  as  poverty  and  racial  dis- 
crimination, hna  It  Increased  in  a  period  of 
unprecedented  prosperity  for  most  Americans 
and  in  a  time  of  painfully  slow  and  uneven 
but  genuine  progress  toward  racial  equality? 
These  questione  are  not  susceptible  to  precise 
scleatific  answers,  but  It  Is  possible  to  offer 
Informed  Judgments  about  them.  In  our 
considered  opinion,  the  following  factors 
have  been  significantly  operative  in  the  in- 
creasing levels  of  violent  crime  in  the  inner 
cities: 

( 1 )  The  United  States  has  been  changing 
with  bewildering  rapidity — sclentlflcally, 
technologically,  socially,  and  politically. 
Americans  literally  are  changing  how  we 
work,  how  we  live,  how  we  think,  how  we 
manage  our  vast  enterprise.  Other  rapidly 
changing  nations — Israel.  Japan,  Western 
European  countries — also  have  experienced 
rapid  rises  in  arime  rates,  though  at  a  much 
lower  level  than  ours.  Sociologists  and  an- 
thropologists have  long  observed  that  rapid 
social  change  leads  to  a  breakdown  of  tradi- 
tional social  roles  and  institutional  controls 
over  the  behavior  of  young  and  old  alike — 
but  particularly  the  young,  who,  because  of 
the  social  change,  are  less  Ukely  to  be  social- 
ized Into  traditional  ways  of  doing  things 
(and  not  doing  them)  and,  hence,  ineffec- 
tively constrained  by  these  traditional  ways. 
This  process  Includes  the  breakdown  in  tra- 
ditional notions  of  civility,  respect  for  elders 
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and  the  Institutions  and  patterns  of  conduct 
they  represent,  property  rights,  ways  of  set- 
tling disputes,  relations  between  the  sexes 
and  many  other  matters. 

With  economic  and  technical  progress  in 
the  United  States  has  come  Increased  afflu- 
ence for  most — but  not  all — of  the  members 
of  our  society.  This  combination  of  rapid 
social  change  and  unevenly  distributed  afflu- 
ence is  devastating.  At  a  time  when  estab- 
lished ways  of  doing  things,  traditions  of 
morality,  and  attitudes  about  personal  and 
property  rights  are  changing,  rising  levels 
of  affluence,  InteractlAg  with  public  promises 
of  a  better  life  and  television  displays  of  still 
more  affluence,  have  created  expectations 
that  have  outstripped  reality,  particularly 
among  the  ixx>r  and  especially  the  poor  black. 
Rising  income  statistics  look  reassuring  until 
one  focuses  on  the  continuing  gap  between 
black  and  white  Incomes. 

We  have  in  this  country  what  has  been 
referred  to  as  a  "revolution  of  rising  expec- 
tations" born  of  unprecedented  prosperity, 
changes  in  the  law.  wars  on  poverty,  space 
spectaculars,  and  a  host  of  other  features 
of  contemporary  life.  But.  as  one  of  the  re- 
search contributions  in  this  Commission's 
Task  Force  on  Historical  and  Comparative 
Perspectives  points  out."  a  rapid  Increaae  in 
human  expectations  followed  by  obvious 
failure  to  meet  those  expectations  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  prescription  for  vio- 
lence. Dlsai>pointment  has  manifested  itself 
not  only  In  riots  and  violent  demonstra- 
tions—but may  also  be  reflected  in  the  in- 
creasing levels  of  violent  crime. 

(2)  Our  agencies  of  law  enforcement  have 
not  been  strengthened  sufficiently  to  con- 
tain the  violence  that  normally  accompanies 
rapid  social  change  and  the  failure  to  fulfill 
human  expectations.  The  criminal  Justice 
process,  suffering  from  an  insufficiency  of  re- 
sources and  a  lack  of  mcmagement,  has  be- 
come less  effective  as  a  deterrent  to  crime 
and  as  an  instrument  for  rehabilitating  those 
who  are  apprehended  and  convicted. 

As  we  analyze  in  other  parts  of  our  reports, 
we  are  allowing  law  enforcement  to  falter, 
the  handgun  census  to  approach  26  million, 
and  an  increasing  number  of  crimes  to  go 
unpunished.  Every  successful  crime  la  an  In- 
ducement to  further  crime:  It  advertises  so- 
ciety's Inability  to  enforce  generally  accepted 
rules  of  conduct.  Weaknesses  of  our  criminal 
Justice  system  have  had  a  multiplier  effect 
upon  the  rise  of  violent  crime. 

(3)  Public  order  in  a  free  society  does  not 
and  cannot  rest  solely  on  applications  or 
threats  of  force  by  the  authorities.  It  must 
also  rest  on  the  people's  acceptance  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  rule-making  Institutions  of 
the  political  and  social  order  and  of  the  rules 
these  Institutions  make.  Persons  obey  the 
rules  of  society  when  the  groups  with  which 
they  Identify  approve  those  who  abide  by  the 
rules  and  disapprove  those  who  violate  them. 
Such  expreeslons  of  approval  and  disapproval 
are  forthcoming  only  if  the  group  believes 
that  the  rule-making  Instltmions  are  In  fact 
entitled  to  rule — that  Is,  are  "legitimate" 
What  weakens  the  legitimacy  of  social  and 
p>olltical  Institutions  contributes  to  law- 
breaking.  Including  violent  crime. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  forces  have 
converged  to  weaken  the  legitimacy  of  our 
institutions.  We  repeat  what  we  have  said 
elsewhere:  the  spectacle  of  governors  defy- 
ing court  orders,  police  unlawfully  beating 
demonstrators,  looters  and  rioters  going  un- 
apprehended and  unpunished,  and  college 
youth  attacking  society's  rules  and  values, 
makes  it  easier,  even  more  "logical,"  for  dis- 
advantaged young  people,  whose  attach- 
ment to  law-abiding  behavior  already  is 
tenuous,  to  slip  into  law-breaking  behavior 
when  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  Too. 
the  pervasive  suspicion  that  personal  greed 
and  corruption  are  prevalent  among  even  the 
highest  public  officials  has  fed  the  Idea 
among  the  poor  that  nearly  everyone  is    'on 


the  take, "  and  that  the  real  crime  la  In  get- 
ting caught. 

The  beliefs  that  some  claim  to  be  widely 
held  anxjng  poor  young  ghetto  maJes — that 
the  "system"  in  the  United  States  Is  collec- 
tively guilty  of  "white  racism"  and  of  prose- 
cuting an  "Unmoral"  war  In  Vietnam — have 
also  tended  to  Impair  the  moral  impact  upon 
them  of  our  nation's  Institutions  and  laws 
and  weakened  the  sense  of  guilt  that  other- 
wise would  have  restrained  the  commission 
of  violent  crimes  against  society. 

These  three  factors — disappointments  of 
minorities  in  the  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions, the  weakening  of  law  enforcement, 
and  the  loss  of  Institutional  legitimate  in 
the  view  of  many — have  had  their  effects  on 
crime  rates  throughout  our  society.  It  Is  not 
surprising,  however,  that  their  greatest  im- 
pact has  been  In  the  Inner-cltles  among  tiie 
young,  the  poor,  the  male,  the  black.  It  is 
there  that  reality  most  frustrates  expecta- 
tions, that  law  enforcement  provides  the  least 
protection,  and  that  the  social  and  political 
institutions  of  society  serve  the  needs  of  the 
individual  least  effectively.  It  is  In  the  inner- 
city  that  a  subculture  of  violence,  already 
flourishing,  is  further  strengthened  by  the 
blockage  of  aspirations  whose  fulflUment 
would  lead  out  of  the  subculture,  by  the 
failure  of  a  crlnalnal  Justice  system  that 
wotUd  deter  adherence  to  undesirable  sub- 
cultural  values,  and  by  the  weakness  of  in- 
stitutions which  would  Inculcate  a  competing 
set  of  values  and  attitudes. 

rv.    THE    PBTVENTION    OF    VIOLENT    CRIME 

For  the  past  three  decades,  the  primary 
concerns  of  our  nation  have  been  (a)  the 
national  defense,  mutual  security,  and  world 
peace  (b)  the  growth  of  the  economy,  and 
(c)  more  recently,  the  conquest  of  space. 
These  challenges  have  devoured  more  than 
two-thirds  of  all  federal  expenditures,  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  federal,  state  and 
local  expenditures.  We  have  staked  out  vast 
projects  to  promote  the  general  domestic 
welfare  and  to  overcome  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  here  analyzed — but  in  view 
of  dangerous  Inflationary  trends  and  an  al- 
ready luiprecedented  level  of  federal,  state 
and  local  taxation,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  funds  to  support  such  projects  in 
a  volume  and  manner  consistent  with  their 
lofty  alms.  The  contemporary  consequence 
of  this  pattern  of  resource  allocation  Is  an 
enormous  deficit  of  unsatisfied  needs  and 
aspirations.  Nowhere  is  this  deficit  more 
clearly  apparent  than  In  oiu-  crime-plagued 
metropKjlltan  areas,  where  65  percent  of  our 
people  are  now  living. 

In  the  absence  of  the  massive  action  that 
seems  to  be  needed  to  overcome  this  deflclt. 
our  cities  are  being  mis-shaped  in  other 
ways  by  actions  of  more  affluent  citizens  who 
desire  safety  for  themselves,  their  families. 
and  their  Investments.  The  safety  they  are 
getting  Is  not  the  safety  without  fear  that 
comes  from  ameliorating  the  causes  of  vio- 
lent crime;  rather  It  is  the  precarious  safety 
obtained  through  individual  efforts  at  seU- 
defense.  Thus  the  way  in  which  we  have  so 
far  chosen  to  deal  with  the  deepening  prob- 
lem of  violent  crime  begins  to  revise  the 
future  shape  of  our  cities.  In  a  few  more  years, 
lacking  effective  public  action,  this  Is  how 
these  cities  will  likely  look: 

Central  business  districts  In  the  heart  of 
the  city,  surrounded  by  mixed  areas  of  ac- 
celerating deterioration,  will  be  partially  pro- 
tected by  large  numbers  of  people  shopping 
or  working  In  commercial  buildings  during 
daytime  hours,  plus  a  substantial  police 
presence,  and  will  be  largely  deserted  ex- 
cept for  police  patrols  during  nighttime 
hours. 

High-rise  apartment  buildings  and  residen- 
tial compounds  protected  by  private  guards 
and  security  devices  will  be  fortified  cells 
for  upi>er-mlddle  and  high-Income  popula- 
tions living  at  prime  locations  In  the  city. 

Suburban    neighborhoods,    geographically 
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far  removed  from  the  central  city,  will  be 
protected  mainly  by  economc  hemogenelty 
and  by  distance  from  population  groups  with 
the  highest  propensities  to  commit  crimes. 
Lacking  a  sharp  change  In  federal  and 
.^tate  policies,  ownership  of  guns  will  be  al- 
most universal  In  the  suburbs,  homes  wUl 
t)e  fortified  by  an  array  of  devices  from  win- 
dow grills  to  electronic  surveillance  equip- 
ment, armed  citizen  volunteers  in  cars  will 
supplement  inadequate  police  patrols  In 
neighborhoods  closer  to  the  central  city,  and 
extreme  left-wing  and  right-wing  groups 
will  have  tremendous  armories  of  weapons 
which  could  be  brought  into  pUy  with  or 
without  any  provocation. 

High-speed,  patrolled  expressways  will  be 
.'.anltlzed  corridors  connecting  safe  areas,  and 
private  automobiles,  taxlcabs,  and  com- 
mercial vehicles  will  be  routinely  equipped 
Alth  unbreakable  glass,  light  armor,  and 
other  security  features.  Inside  garages  or 
\  alet  parking  will  be  available  at  safe  build- 
ings in  or  near  the  central  city.  Armed  guards 
.viU  "ride  shotgun"  on  all  forms  of  public 
transportation. 

Streete  and  residential  neighborhoods  in 
The  central  city  will  be  unsafe  in  differing 
degrees,  and  the  ghetto  slum  neighborhoods 
win  be  places  of  terror  with  widespread 
rrlme.  perhaps  entirely  out  of  police  control 
during  night-time  hours.  Armed  guards  will 
protect  all  public  facilities  such  as  schools, 
libraries  and  playgrounds  In  these  areas. 

Between  the  unsafe,  deteriorating  central 
,  ity  on  the  one  hand  and  the  network  of  safe, 
prosperous  areas  and  sanitized  corridors  on 
the  other,  there  will  be.  not  unnaturally,  in- 
tensifying hatred  and  deepening  division. 
Violence  will  Increase  further,  and  the  de- 
fensive response  of  the  affluent  will  become 
still  more  elaborate. 

Individually  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
inlntentlonally.  we  are  closing  ourselves  into 
lortrefises  when  collectively  we  should  be 
>ulldlng  the  great,  open,  humane  city- 
ocieties  of  which  we  are  capable.  Public  and 
private  action  must  guarantee  safety,  secu- 
rity, and  Justice  for  every  citizen  In  our 
metropolitan  areas  without  sacrificing  the 
quality  of  life  and  the  other  values  of  a  free 
society.  If  the  nation  is  not  in  a  position  to 
'aunch  a  full-scale  war  on  domestic  ills,  es- 
pecially urban  ills,  at  this  moment,  because 
5f  the  difficulty  in  freeing  ourselves  quickly 
trom  other  obligations,  we  should  now  legal- 
ly make  the  essential  commitments  and  then 
carry  them  out  as  quickly  as  funds  can  be 
obtained. 

What  do  our  cities  require  in  order  to  be- 
I'ome  safe  from  violent  crime? 

They  surely  require  a  modern,  effective  sys- 
tem of  criminal  Justice  of  the  kind  we  recom- 
.mended  in  our  statement  on  "Violence  and 
Law  Enforcement."'  All  levels  of  our  criminal 
justice  process  are  underfunded  and  most  are 
tmcoordinated.  Police  protection  and  commu- 
nity relations  are  poorest  In  the  high  crime 
slum  neighborhoods  where  they  should  be 
the  beet.  Lower  courts  are  Impossibly  over- 
biu-dened  and  badly  managed,  while  Juvenile 
courts  have  failed  to  live  up  to  their  original 
rehabilitative  ideal.  Correctional  institutions 
are  generally  the  most  neglected  part  of  the 
criminal  Justice  process.  We  reiterate  our 
previous  recommendations  that  we  double 
'lur  national  investment  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice process,  that  central  offices  of  criminal 
justice  be  created  at  the  metropolitan  level, 
and  that  complementary  private  citizen 
groups  be  formed. 

In  addition  to  other  long-run  solutions 
that  we  suggest,  other  Immediate  step«  must 
be  taken  to  reduce  the  opportunity  and  in- 
centive to  commit  crimes  of  violence.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  made  many 
suggestions  which  we  endorse.  In  particular, 
we  emphasize  the  need  for  actions  such  as 
the  following  (some  of  which  are  new)  : 
Increased   day   and   night  foot-patrols  of 


slum  ghetto  areas  by  interracial  police  teams. 
In  order  to  discourage  street  crime  against 
t>oth  blacks  and  whites;  Improved  street 
lighting  to  deprive  criminals  of  hiding  places 
from  which  to  ambush  victims;  increase  in 
numbers  and  use  of  community  neighbor- 
hood centers  that  provide  activity  so  that 
city  streets  are  not  deserted  in  early  evening 
hours. 

Increased  police-community  relations  ac- 
tivity In  slum  ghetto  areas  In  order  to  secure 
greater  understanding  of  ghetto  residents  by 
police,  and  of  poUce  by  ghetto  residents. 
Police  should  be  encouraged  to  establish  their 
residences  In  the  cities  in  order  to  be  a  part 
of  the  community  which  they  serve. 

Further  experimentation  with  carefully 
controlled  programs  that  provide  low  cost 
drugs  such  as  methadone  to  addicts  who 
register,  so  that  addicts  are  not  compelled  to 
resort  to  robbery  and  burglary  In  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  addiction;  Increased 
education  about  the  dangers  of  addlctlves 
and  other  drugs  In  order  to  reduce  their  use. 
Identification  of  specific  violence-prone  in- 
dividuals for  analysis  and  treatment  In  order 
to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  repetition;  pro- 
vision of  special  schools  for  Qflucatlon  of 
young  people  with  violence-prone  histories, 
special  psychiatric  services  and  employment 
programs  for  parolees  and  released  offenders 
with  a  history  of  violent  criminal  acts.-- 

Concealable  hand-guns,  a  common  weapon 
used  in  violent  crimes,  must  be  brought 
under  a  system  of  restrictive  licensing  as  we 
have  recommended  In  our  earlier  statement 
on  firearms. 

But  safety  without  fear  cannot  be  secured 
alone  by  well -trained  police,  efficient  coiu-ts, 
modern  correctional  practices,  and  hand-gun 
licensing.  True  security  will  come  only  when 
the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  voluntarily 
accept  society's  rules  of  conduct  as  binding 
on  them.  Such  acceptance  will  prevail  widely 
among  those  who  enjoy  by  legitimate  means 
the  benefits  and  pleasures  of  life  to  which 
they  believe  they  are  entitled — who  have,  in 
short,  a  satisfactory  stake  In  the  system. 
Today  the  stake  of  our  Impatient  \irban  poor 
is  more  substantial  than  It  used  to  be,  but 
unrealized  expectations  and  needs  are  mas- 
sive. To  ensure  safety  in  our  cities,  we  must 
take  effective  steps  toward  Improving  the 
conditions  of  life  for  all  the  people  who  live 
there. 

Safety  in  our  cities  requires  iwthing  less 
than  progress  in  reconstructing  urban  life. 
It  is  not  vrtthln  the  piu-pose  or  the  com- 
petence of  this  Commission  to  detail  specific 
programs  that  will  contribute  to  this  funda- 
mentally important  national  goal — the  goal 
of  reconstruction  of  urban  life.  Such  pro- 
grams must  be  worked  out  in  the  normal 
functioning  of  our  political  processes.  Many 
Important  ideas  have  been  put  forth  In  the 
reports  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders,  tlie  Urban  Problems  Com- 
mission, the  Urban  Housing  Committee  «  and 
other  groups  which  have  mside  the  city  the 
focal  point  of  their  studies.  Indeed,  as  the 
Urban  Problems  Commission  observed,  we 
already  have  on  the  national  agenda  much 
of  the  legislation  and  the  programs  needed 
to  do  the  Job.  Examples  are  the  Housing  Act 
of  1968.  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control  Act,  the  Civil  Rights  laws  of 
recent  years,  the  President's  welfare  reform 
proposal,  and  many  other  existing  and  pro- 
posed enactments. 

What  vre  urge,  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
concern,  is  that  early  and  accelerated  prog- 
ress toward  the  reconstruction  of  urban  life 
be  made  If  there  is  to  be  a  remission  In  the 
cancerous  growth  of  \'lolent  crime.  The  pro- 
grams and  the  pxroposals  mtist  be  backed  by 
a  commitment  of  resources  commensurate 
with  the  magnitude  and  the  importance  of 
the  goal  an^l  with  the  expectations  which 
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have   been   irreversibly   raisea   oy   the  small 
start  already   made. 

Dr.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  has  recently  out- 
lined a  ten-point  national  urban  policy  that 
embraces  manv  of  the  recommendations  of 
earlier  Commissions  and  which  this  Com- 
mission, while  not  in  a  poslUon  to  endorse  in 
detail,  believes  to  merit  careful  considera- 
tion.^' The  essentials  of  the  ten  points,  to- 
gether with  some  enlargements  of  our  own, 
are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  poverty  and  social  isolation  of 
rninority  groups  \n  central  cities  is  the  single 
most  seriaua  problem  of  the  American  city 
today.  In  the  words  of  the  Kerner  Commls- 
Elon.  this  problem  mxist  be  attacked  by  na- 
tional action  that  is  "compassionate,  massive, 
and  sustained,  backed  by  the  resources  of 
the  most  powerful  and  the  richest  nation  on 
this  earth."  We  must  meet  the  1968  Housing 
Act's  goal  or  a  decent  home  for  every  Amer- 
ican within  a  decade;  we  must  take  more 
effective  steps  to  realize  the  goal,  first  set  in 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  of  a  useful  Job 
at  a  reasonable  wage  for  all  who  are  able  to 
work;  and  we  must  act  on  current  proposals 
that  the  federal  government  pay  a  basic  In- 
come to  those  American  families  who  cannot 
care  for  themselves."* 

i2)  Economic  and  social  forces  in  urban 
areas  are  not  self -balancing.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  some  federal  programs,  such  as 
the  highway  program,  have  produced  sharp 
imbalances  in  the  "ecology"  of  cities,  and 
that  others,  such  as  urban  renewal,  have 
sometimes  accomplished  the  opposite  of  what 
was  intended  .="  A  more  sophisticated  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  complexity 
of  the  urban  social  system  is  required— and 
this  will  In  turn  require  the  development  of 
new.  dependable  and  lasting  partnerships 
between  government,  private  industry,  so- 
cial and  cultural  asBOClations  and  organized 
groups  of  affected  citizens.  Without  such 
partnerships  even  the  best-intentloned  pro- 
grams will  fall  or  produce  unforeseen  dis- 
ruptive effects. 

(3)  At  lecist  part  of  the  relative  ineffecUve- 
neas  of  the  efforts  of  urban  government  to 
respond  to  urban  problems  derives  from  the 
fragmented  and  obsolescent  structure  of 
urban  government  itself.  At  the  present  time 
most  of  our  metropolitan  areas  are  mis- 
governed by  a  vast  number  of  smaller,  In- 
dependent local  governmental  units — yet  ef- 
fective action  on  certain  critical  problems 
such  as  law  enforcement,  housing  and  zoning 
and  revenue-raising  requires  governmental 
units  coterminous  with  metropolitan  areas. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  many  city  gov- 
ernments suffer  from  being  too  large  to  be 
responsive  to  citizens,  especially  disadvan- 
taged groups  with  special  needs  for  public 
services  and  for  increased  political  partici- 
pation. 

A  dual  strategy  for  restructuring  local  gov- 
ernments Is  thus  required.  On  the  one  hand, 
steps  must  be  taken  to  vest  certain  func- 
tions, such  as  the  power  to  tax  and  to  zone. 
In  a  higher  tier  of  true  metropolitan  gov- 
ernments, each  exercising  Jurisdiction  over 
an  entire  metropolitan  area.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  cities  must  also  develop  a  lower 
tier  of  modular  neighborhood  political  units, 
operating  under  the  direction  of  representa- 
tives elected  by  residents  of  the  neighborhood 
and  with  the  authority  to  determine  some 
of  the  policies  and  to  operate  at  the  neigh- 
borhood center  some  of  the  services  pres- 
ently performed  by  city-wide  agencies.'"  To 
provide  new  insights  and  new  momentum  for 
urban  government  restructuring,  we  suggest 
that  the  President  might  profitably  convene 
an  Urban  Convention  of  delegates  from  all 
the  states  and  major  cities,  as  well  as  the 
national  government,  to  advise  the  nation 
on  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  increase 
urban  efficiency  and  accountability  through 
structural  changes  in  local  government. 

(4)  i4  primary  object  of  federal  urban  pol- 
icy must  be  to  restore  the  fiscal  vitality  of 
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urban  government .  urith  the  particular  object 
of  ensuring  ttiat  local  governments  normally 
have  enough  resources  on  hand  or  available 
to  make  local  initiative  in  public  affairs  a 
reality.  Local  governments  that  try  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  lurch  from  one  fiscal 
crisis  to  another.  Each  one  percent  rise  in 
the  gross  national  product  increases  the  In- 
cotpe  of  the  federal  government  by  one  and 
one-half  percent,  while  the  normal  Income 
of  city  governments  Increases  only  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  percent  at  most  Yet 
federal  aid  to  state  and  local  governments  Is 
only  17  percent  of  state-local  revenue,  a 
figure  which  should  be  substantially  In- 
creased as  soon  as  possible.  We  also  believe 
It  Is  essential  to  Insure  that  the  cities  that 
are  most  In  need  of  federal  funding  will  ob- 
tain their  fair  share  from  the  states  which 
receive  the  federal  payments. 

The  President's  revenue  sharing  proposal 
Is  one  way  to  Increase  state  and  local  reve- 
nues. However,  It  Is  limited  both  In  the 
amounts  envisioned  and  In  the  way  they  are 
proposed  to  be  channeled.  As  an  alternate 
to  federal  sharing  of  its  tax  revenue,  con- 
sideration mlg^t  be  given  to  a  olan  by  which 
a  full  credit  against  federal  Income  taxes 
would  be  given  for  all  state  and  municipal 
taxes  up  to  some  maximum  percentage  of  a 
taxpayer's  Income.  To  prevent  encroachment 
by  staie  governments  upoa  the  municipal 
tax  bdsei  separate  ceilings  could  be  fixed  for 
state  tax  credits  and  for  municipal  tax 
credits.  Such  a  tax-credit  plan  for  revenue- 
sharing  would  be  simple  to  execute,  would 
channel  more  funds  directly  to  cities,  and 
would  eliminate  competition  among  neigh- 
boring states  and  communities  to  lower  tax 
rates  as  a  means  of  attracting  businesses  and 
upper  Income  residents. 

(5)  Federal  urban  policy  should  seek  to 
equalize  the  provision  of  public  services  as 
among  different  jurisdictions  in  metropolitan 
areas.  This  includes,  at  the  top  of  the  list, 
public  education  and  public  safely.  Not  only 
are  both  of  these  vital  parts  of  the  public  sec- 
tor severly  underfunded,  but  the  available  re- 
sources are  not  equitably  distributed  be- 
tween, for  example,  the  inner  city  and  su- 
burban areas.  What  constitutes  an  equitable 
distribution  m«y  not  be  an  easy  question  to 
answer,  but  It  is  at  least  clear  that  the  kinds 
of  inner  city-suburban  disparities  in  edu- 
cational expenditures  and  police  protection 
reported  by  the  Kerner  Commission  are  not 
equitable-*  Federal  aid  programs  should 
include  standards  to  insure  that  equitable 
allocation  policies  are  maintained. 

|6)  The  federal  government  must  assert 
a  spect/ic  interest  m  the  movement  of  people, 
displaced  by  technology  or  driven  by  poi^ertv. 
from  rural  to  urban  areas,  and  also  in  the 
movement  from  densely  populated  central 
cities  to  suburban  areas.  Much  of  the  present 
urb.m  crisis  derives  from  the  almost  total 
absence  of  po.sltlve  policies  to  cope  with  the 
large-scale  migration  of  southern  Negroes 
Into  northern  and  western  cities  over  the 
past  half  century,  when  the  number  of 
Negroes  living  in  cities  rose  from  2.7  to  14.8 
mllUon  In  the  next  30  years  our  metropoli- 
tan areas  will  grow  both  absolutely  and  In 
proportion  to  the  total  population  as  this 
nation  of  200  million  persons  becomes  a 
nation  of  300  million  persons.  We  must  do 
the  planning  and  take  the  actions — e.g., 
maintenance  of  a  flexible  and  open  housing 
market,  creation  of  "new  towns" — that  are 
necessary  if  future  urban  growth  is  to  be 
less  productive  of  social  and  human  problems 
than  has  been  true  of  past  urban  growth. 

(7>  State  government  has  an  indispensable 
role  in  the  mauagement  of  urban  affairs,  and 
must  be  supported  and  encouraged  by  the 
federal  government  in  the  performance  of 
this  role.  City  boundaries.  Jurisdictions  and 
powers  are  subject  to  the  control  of  state 
governments,  and  the  federal  government 
must   work  with   state   governments   to   en- 


courage a  more  progressive,  responsible  exer- 
cise of  the  state  role  In  this  process. 

(8)  The  federal  government  must  develop 
and  put  into  practice  far  more  effective  in- 
centive systems  than  now  exist  ivhereby  state 
and  local  governments,  and  private  interests 
too.  can  be  led  to  achieve  the  goals  of  federal 
programs  In  recent  years  Congress  has  en- 
acted legislation  under  which  the  federal 
Kovernment  has  funded  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  venturesome  programs  aimed  at  broad- 
ening the  scope  of  individual  opportunity  for 
educational  and  economic  achievements. 
Under  many  of  these  new  enactments, 
H;rant8-ln-ald  to  implement  the  federal  poli- 
cies In  health,  education,  employment  and 
other  areas  of  human  welfare  have  been  given 
not  only  to  state  and  local  authorities,  but 
also  to  universities,  private  industries  and  a 
host  of  specially  created  non-profit  corpo- 
raiu.n.s.  Although  the.se  grants  have  been 
made  pursuant  to  specified  standards  of 
performance,  the  results  have  often  been 
disappointing,  in  part  because  there  have 
been,  inadequate  incentives  for  successful 
performance  and  Inadequate  evaluative 
mechanisms  for  determining  which  specific 
programs  are  most  eificlently  and  effectively 
achieving  the  federal  goals. 

It  is  thus  increasingly  agreed  that  the 
federal  government  should  sponsor  and  sub- 
sequently evaluate  .illernative-  in  a  sense 
"competing"— approaches  to  problems  whose 
methods  of  solution  are  Imperfectly  under- 
stood, as  Is  increasingly  being  done  in  the 
areas  of  medical  and  legal  services  for  the 
p(X)r  .ind  educational  assistance  for  disad- 
vantaged children.  Other  methods  of  spur- 
ring improvement  in  the  delivery  of  fed- 
erally-supported services  Include  the  provi- 
sion of  incentives  to  deliver  the  services  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  ( as  in  current  efforts 
with  regard  to  Medicare),  and  the  granting 
of  the  federal  assistance  directly  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  programs  concerned,  thus  en- 
abling them  to  choose  among  competing 
suppliers  of  the  goods  or  services  that  the 
program  is  designed  to  provide  i  as  In  the  GI 
Bill  and  other  federal  scholarship  programs). 
(9i  Tiic  federal  government  must  provide 
more  and  better  information  concerning  ur- 
ban affairs,  and  should  sponsor  extensive  and 
sustained  research  into  urban  problems.  So- 
cial science  research  is  Increasingly  able  to 
supply  policy-makers  and  the  public  with 
empirical  indicators  of  the  nature  of  social 
problems  and  the  .success  or  failure  of  efforts 
to  solve  these  problems.  The  time  is  at  hand 
when  the.se  indicators  should  be  systemati- 
cally collected  and  disseminated  In  aid  of 
public  policy  at  all  levels. 

(  10)  T'le  federal  government,  by  its  oun 
example,  and  by  incentives,  .ihould  seek  the 
development  of  a  far  heightened  .'tense  of  the 
finite  resources  of  the  natural  environment. 
and  the  fundamental  importance  of  aes- 
thetics in  successful  urban  grouth.  Many 
American  cities  have  grown  to  be  ugly  and 
Inhumane  largely  because  of  an  unre- 
strained technological  exploitation  of  the  re- 
sources of  land,  air  and  water  by  the  eco- 
nomically most  efficient  means.  That  there 
has  been  too  little  restraint  is  not  surprising 
in  view  of  the  over-all  American  cultural 
context  In  which  the  natural  environment 
was  F)ercelved  as  an  inexhaustible  frontier 
Impervious  to  human  harm.  Today,  however, 
the  critical  cultural  context  seems  to  be 
changing,  and  the  "frontier  spirit"  is  giving 
way  to  a  new  conservation  ethic  more  appro- 
priate to  a  crowded  urban  society.  Govern- 
ment should  take  the  lead  in  encouraging, 
and  in  acting  consK^-tently  with,  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  ethic. 

v.    CONCLUSION 

To  summarize  our  basic  findings: 
Violent  crimes  are  chiefly  a  problem  of  the 
cities  of  the  nation,  and  there  violent  crimes 
are  committed  mainly  by  the  young,  poor, 
male  Inhabitants  of  the  ghetto  slum. 


In  the  slums  increasingly  powerful  sochil 
forces  are  generating  rising  levels  of  violent 
crime  which,  unless  checked,  threaten  i.i 
turn  our  cities  into  defensive,  fearful 
societies. 

An  improved  criminal  justice  system  ..> 
required  to  contain  the  growth  of  vlokii' 
crime,  but  only  progress  toward  urban  re- 
construction can  reduce  the  strength  of  the 
crime-causing  forces  in  the  inner  city  and 
thus  reverse  the  direction  of  present  crliTif 
trends. 

Our  confidence  In  the  correctness  of  these 
findings  is  strengthened  by  the  support  of 
the  findings  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  ot 
Justice  and  by  subsequent  events  At  the 
end  of  its  monumental  work,  in  Pebruarv 
of  1967.  that  Commission  not  only  called  f«.r 
scores  of  Improvements  in  the  effect ivene.'-s 
and  fairness  of  the  law  enforcement  proces-. 
it  also  Identified  the  same  basic  ci  isp^  .  : 
violent  crime  and  said  this  about  their  curf 

■'Warrlag  on  poverty,  inadequate  housln^; 
and  unemployment,  is  warring  on  crime  .\ 
civil  rights  law  is  a  law  against  crime  Mone, 
for  schools  is  money  against  crime.  Medical, 
psychiatric,  and  family-counseling  servlce.s 
are  services  against  crime.  More  broadly  and 
most  importantly  every  effort  to  improve 
life  in  Amerlca'.s  'inner  cities'  is  an  effort 
against  crime." 

fOOTN(JTES 

■  The  FBI  Index  of  Reported  Crime  classi- 
fies seven  offenses  as  'serious  crimes" — homi- 
cide, forcible  rape,  robbery,  agg^ravated  iis- 
sault,  burglary,  larceny  of  more  than  $50 
and  auto  theft.  It  classifies  the  first  four 
homicide,  rape,  robbery  and  assault — as 
"violent  crimes"  because  they  involve  the 
doing  or  threatening  of  bodily  injury. 

■Reasons  for  the  gap  include  failure  o! 
citizens  to  report  crimes  because  they  he- 
lieve  police  cannot  be  effective  In  solvlne 
them;  others  do  not  want  to  take  the  lime 
to  report,  some  do  not  know  how  to  report. 
and  others  fear  reprisals. 

'  The  direct  correlation  between  city  size 
and  violent  crime  rates  may  not  be  as  uni- 
form in  the  south  as  in  other  regions.  Avail- 
able data  Indicate  higher  suburban  violent 
crime  rates  relative  to  center  city  rates  in 
the  south,  stiggestlng  the  possibility  that 
smaller  city  rates  may  also  be  higher  relative 
to  larger  city  rates  In  the  south  (although 
direct  evidence  on  this  point  is  not  presently 
available) . 

Also,  It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the 
relationships  noted  In  the  text  are  for  cities 
within  certain  population  ranges  (e.g.,  more 
than  250,006.  100,000-260.000.  etc.).  not  for 
individual  cities.  Thus  the  five  cities  with 
the  highest  metropolitan  violent  crime  rates 
in  1968 — Baltimore.  Newark,  Washington.  San 
Francisco  and  Detroit — had  smaller  popula- 
tions than  some  very  large  cities  with  some- 
what lower  rates  of  violent  crime. 

'  According  to  the  FBI  Umform  Crime  Re- 
ports, about  half  of  all  arrest*  for  serious 
crimes  result  in  pleas  of  guilty  or  convic- 
tions: in  only  88  percent  of  all  arrests  does 
the  prosecutor  decide  he  has  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  try  the  case,  and  of  those  oases  that 
are  prosecuted,  only  62  pjercent  result  in  a 
plea  of  guilty  or  a  conviction,  often  for  a 
lesser  offense  than  the  one  originally  charged. 
A  wide  margin  of  error  thus  exists  between 
the  making  of  an  arrest  and  proof  that  the 
person  arrested  has  committed  an  offense. 

-  This  Is  a  study  of  9945  males  born  In 
1946  and  who  lived  In  Phlladelpha  at  least 
from  age  10  to  18.  Of  this  group.  3475,  or  35 
percent,  were  taken  into  custody  by  the 
police  for  delinquent  offenses  other  than 
traffic  violations.  Race,  socio-economic  status 
and  many  other  variables  are  analyzed  In 
this  study,  supported  by  NIMH,  to  be  pub- 
lished shortly  by  Thorsten  Sellin  and  Marvin 
E.  Wolfgang  under  tbe  title,  Delinquent  in  a 
Birth  Cohort. 
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'  Because  some  police  commonly  associate 
violence  with  Negroes  more  than  with  whites, 
Negroes  may  be  disproportionately  arrested 
on  suspicion,  thus  producing  a  higher  re- 
ported Negro  involvement  In  crime  than  Is 
the   true  situation. 

■  In  another  repwrt.  this  Commission  has 
indicated  that  gun  attacks  are  fatal  In  one 
out  of  five  cases,  on  the  average;  knife  at- 
tacks are  fatal  in  one  out  of  twenty. 

■  The  FBI   has  reported   that  In   1968  588.- 

000  violent  crimes  occurred.  This  Is  about  300 
crimes  of  major  violence  per  each  100,000 
Americans.  It  Is  generally  estimated  that  only 
iibout  half  of  all  violent  crimes  are  refxjrted; 
If  this  Is  true,  the  total  number  of  violent 
iTlmes  per  year  Is  in  the  range  of  1,200,000 
or  600  per  100,000  people.  These  are  offenses, 
not  offenders.  Since  violent  crimes  often  In- 

^volve  several  offenders  committing  a  single 
(Time — particularly  among  the  large  number 
of  Juvenile  offenders — a  fair  guess  might  be 
that  twice  as  many  offenders  (2.400.000)  were 
invohed.  But  some  offenders  account  for 
more  than  one  crime  per  year.  If  we  assume 
the  commission  of  two  crimes  per  year  per 
offender,  the  total  number  of  offenders  drops 
(jack  to  1,200,000;  If  we  assume  the  commls- 
>^lon  of  four  crimes  per  year  per  offender,  the 
total  number  of  offenders  Is  600.000.  Thus  the 
number  of  Americans  who  commit  violent 
rrlmes  each  year  appears  to  be  somewhere 
between  these  figures — between  one  In  every 
150  and  one  in  every  300  Americans.  Since 
children  under  twelve  and  adults  over  45 
commit  relatively  few  crl)nies,  the  rate  for 
persons  between  12  and  45  Is  even  higher. 

'  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice,  The 
Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society  (Wash- 
ington. DC:  Government  Printing  Office. 
19671 ;  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Di'iorders  i  Washington,  DC. : 
Government  Printing  Office.  1968);  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems.  Building  the 
American  City  (Washington.  DC:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  1968) . 

' '  The  Challenge  of  Crime  m  a  Free  Society, 
op.  at.,  p.  35. 

■'  Shaw  &  McKay,  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Urban  Areas.  Chicago,  1969. 

'-  One  expert  testifying  before  this  Com- 
mission reported  his  finding  in  Chicago:  a 
person  living  in  the  inner-city  faced  a  risk 
each  year  of  1  in  77  of  being  assaulted;  a  risk 
of  only  1  in  2,000  in  the  better  areas  of  the 
city,  and  1  in  10.000  in  the  rich  suburbs. 

"  See  studies  cited  in  "The  Family  and  Vio- 
lence."  Chapter  9  of  Law  and  Order  Reconsid- 
ered, the  Report  of  this  Commission's  staff 
Task   Force   on   Law    and   Law   Enforcement 

1  Washington,  DC:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1969)  and  in  "Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  the  Family,"  Appendix  L  of  the  Crime 
Commission's  Task  Force  Report  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  (Washington.  D.C.:  Government 
Printing  Office.  1967) . 

'£?..  U.S.  Dept  of  Labor,  Office  of  Policy 
Planning  and  Research,  The  Negro  Family: 
The  Case  for  National  Action  (Washington, 
DC  :  Government  Printing  Office,  1965  i.  pp. 
38-40. 

'•See  "Violence  and  Youth,"  Chapter  14  of 
the  Report  o:  our  staff  Task  Force  on  In- 
dividual Acts  of  Violence.  Thirty-nine  per- 
cent of  Negroes  and  23  percent  of  whites  In 
cities  fail  to  complete  four  years  of  high 
school 

■  The  subculture  of  violence  is  not  the 
product  of  our  cities  alone:  the  Thugs  of 
India,  the  vedetta  barbaricina  In  Sairdlnia. 
the  mafioso  in  Sicily  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
for  example,  have  existed  for  many  years. 
Nor  !s  violence  absent  from  the  established 
middle-class  culture  of  the  majority  in  our 
society.  It  Is  simply  the  greater  frequency 
and  approval  of  illegitimate  violence  that 
distinguishes  the  subculture  of  violence 
from   the  dominant   cultural  pattern. 

'"  We  are  here  drawing  upKin  Marvin  E. 
Wolfgang  and  Franco  Ferracutl.  The  Subcul- 


ture of  Violence,  London:  Tavistock  Publica- 
tions; New  York:  Barnes  and  Noble.  1967. 

■"  VS.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Pop- 
lation  Reports,  Series  P-23,  Special  Studies 
(formerly  Technical  Studies),  No.  27. 
"Trends  In  Social  and  Economic  Conditions 
in  Metropolitan  Areas."  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.C.,  1969. 

"  Also,  such  closing  of  the  family  income 
gap  as  has  occurred  all  took  place  after  1965; 
for  the  previous  15  years  there  was  no 
change.  See  Law  and  Order  Reconsidered, 
op.cit.  at  103. 

-*  Computations  set  forth  in  the  Report  of 
our  Task  Force  on  Individual  Acts  of  Vio- 
lence suggest  that  18%  of  the  Increase  in  the 
volume  of  violent  crime  between  1950  and 
1965  is  attributed  solely  to  urbanization,  and 
12'^    to  age  redistribution  alone. 

-'  See  Davles,  "The  J-Curve  of  Rising  and 
Declining  Satisfactions  as  a  Cause  of  Some 
Great  Revolutions  and  a  Contained  Rebel- 
lion," In  Violence  in  America,  the  Report  of 
our  staff  Task  Force  on  Historical  and  Com- 
parative Perspectives  (Washington,  DC: 
Government  Printing  Office,   1969). 

-■  The  Philadelphia  cohort  study  cited  above 
shows  that  out  of  the  entire  Philadelphia 
population  of  boys  born  in  1945  (about 
10.000) .  less  than  six  percent  had  five  or  more 
police  contacts  Even  though  the  age  group 
irom  15  to  24  includes  ten  .«uch  cohorts,  the 
number  of  identifiable  violence-prone  youths 
in  a  major  city  such  as  Philadelphia  is  still 
small  enough  to  be  manageable. 

•'  These  reports  are  available  for  purchase 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  US 
Government  Printing  Office.  Washington, 
DC.  20402. 

'Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.  "Toward  a  National 
Urban  Policy."  The  Public  Interest.  No.  17. 
Fall  1969,  p.  15.  Dr.  Moynlhan  has  been  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  President's  Urban  Af- 
fairs Council  and  is  now  Counselor  to  the 
President. 

"  The  President  has  recently  made  such  a 
proposal  including  a  work  incentive  formula. 
A  somewhat  different  proposal  has  been  put 
forward  in  a  recent  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Income  Maintenance  Pro- 
grams. 

•""Is  the  only  answer  to  traffic  congestion 
more  and  wider  roads?  Clearly  in  many  lo- 
calities, it  Is  not.  The  dislocation  of  people 
and  businesses,  the  distortion  of  land  use, 
the  erosion  of  the  real  property  tax  base, 
and  the  dollars  and  cents  cost,  make  this  an 
Increasingly  unacceptable  solution."  Tomor- 
row's Transportation:  New  Systems  for  the 
Urban  Future.  U.S.  Dept.  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  (Washington,  DC:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1968),  p.  18.  See 
also  Urban  and  Rural  America:  Policies  for 
Future  Growth,  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  (Washington. 
DC:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1968) , 
pp.  59-60. 

-"  From  the  standpoint  of  reducing  violence, 
needed  services  which  might  be  provided  at 
the  neighborhood  level  Include  Job  counsel- 
ing and  training;  family  counseling  and  plan- 
ning advice:  medical  and  psychiatric  care; 
counseling  on  alcohol  and  drugs:  citizen's 
grievance  agencies;  adult  education;  pre- 
school training  and  child  care  for  working 
mothers;  psychological  counseling  for  parents 
during  the  formative  child  rearing  years:  do- 
mestic quarrel  teams:  suicide  prevention 
units;  youth  bureaus,  including  counseling  of 
youth  referred  for  non-police  action  by  local 
Juvenile  Squads  and  Gang  Control  Units; 
and  legal  advice. 

-"'  See  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders,  op.  cit.  pp.  161- 
62,  241. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  1 
minute  I  want  to  make  an  announce- 
ment to  the  House.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  ot  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  that  sub- 
committee and  with  the  approval  of  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <  Mr,  Abends  » ,  we  have  re- 
quested of  the  Army  that  they  send  to 
the  investigating  committee  all  the  in- 
formation they  have  on  the  alleged  atroc- 
ities at  Pinkville  which  is  up  in  tht  Song 
My  Province  of  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  know  what  there  is  to  this 
or  what  the  Army  has  in  their  files  in 
Washington.  If,  the  investigating  com- 
mittee, and  we  will  be  sitting  as  a  kind 
of  quasi-grand  jury — if  we  see  that  this 
warrants  further  inquiry  and  should  be 
brought  out  into  a  larger  investigation, 
the  subcommittee  will  do  this. 

But  for  the  moment,  exercising  our 
jurisdiction  over  the  Army  and  as  a  sub- 
committee created  for  this  purpose,  we 
are  making  this  first  move.  I  think  the 
House  ought  to  know  it,  because  I  am 
sure  you  are  getting  a  lot  of  inquiries  on 
just  exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  this 
matter  which  seems  to  be  catching  the 
lieadlines  at  this  time. 


ALLEGED  ATROCITIES  IN  VIETNAM 

^  <  Mr.   RIVERS   asked  and  was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


ELECTION  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
WAYNE  L.  HAYS,  OF  OHIO.  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC 
ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers >  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  or  about 
the  17th  of  October,  in  Brussels,  one  of 
the  most  aistinguished  Members  ever  to 
serve  in  this  body  was  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  next  session  of  the  "North 
Atlantic  Assembly.  After  many  years  of 
dedicated  service  as  chairman  of  the 
House  delegation  to  the  former  NATO 
Parliamentarians  Meeting,  now  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly,  the  Honorable 
Wayne  Hays  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  most 
dedicated,  one  of  the  most  influential, 
and  one  of  the  most  qualified  members 
of  that  large  group  was  elected  unani- 
mously to  be  the  next  President  of  this 
15 -nation  assembly. 

Mr.  Hays  comes  to  this  justified  recog- 
nition after  many,  many  years  of  extra- 
ordinary service  as  a  member  of  this 
group.  We  know  the  reason  for  the  cre- 
ation of  NATO,  and  whether  or  not 
NATO  did  it,  Europe  has  had  peace  since 
the  shield  of  NATO  was  raised  above  the 
torn  fields  and  battle  fragments,  shortly 
after  World  War  U,  of  what  was  left 
of  that  great  civilization. 

Out  of  NATO  came  prosperity,  and 
out  of  NATO  came  what  is  known  and  as 
has  come  now  to  be  known  as  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  of  which  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  veteran  in  this 
group  was  duly  elected  to  this  very  im- 
portant position. 

Europe  is  basking  In  one  of  the  most 
imusual  prosperities  it  has  known  in  its 
long,  tedious,  and  troublesome  history  of 
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periodic  war.  and  periodic  peace.  Now, 
with  this  prosperity,  its  faces  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  things  ever  to  befall  a 
nation.  It  has  been  said  that  when  a 
nation  becomes  prosperous,  it  Is  likely 
to  forget  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  it 
may  lower  the  shield  which  has  defended 
it  during  days  of  adversity.  * 

Mr.  Hays  in  a  great  speech,  which  he 
did  not  even  write,  but  which  came  out 
of  his  bounteous  knowledge,  his  bril- 
liance and  his  great  mind,  reminded  us 
that  we  have  stuck  together  in  time  of 
war.  We  have  marshaled  our  forces  to 
protect  ourselves  in  time  of  battle.  The 
problem  which  now  confronts  us  is.  Can 
Europe  and  the  North  Atlantic  nations 
live  in  peace  and  prosperity  and  survive? 
The  same  vision  that  has  been  the  hsJl- 
mark  of  Wayne  Hays  was  characteristic 
of  that  fine  speech  which  he  delivered 
as  he  peered  into  the  future,  a  speech 
that  got  such  wide  acclaim  at  the  NATO 
meeting. 

Mr.  ALBEH^T.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  «iVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oteiahoma,  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  S€>rvices,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  knowledgeable  men  in  the 
area  of  which  he  is  speaking.  In  taking 
this  time  to  compliment  Wayne  Hays. 
Every  Member  of  the  House  joins  the 
gentleman,  I  am  sure,  in  the  tribute  he 
is  paying  to  a  man  whose  reputation  has 
gone  over  the  years  across  all  the  NATO 
countries  and  among  the  parliamen- 
tary bodies  of  the  NATO  coimtries  as 
one  of  the  real  leaders  in  this  field. 

This  is  a  well-deserved  honor  and  we 
are  all  very  happy  it  is  coming  to  our 
distinguished  and  able  colleague. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolixta  for  taking  this  time  to 
speak  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, our  majority  leader,  for  the  com- 
ments he  has  made. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  our  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  and  the  distin- 
gushed  majority  leader  in  compliment- 
ing our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  on  his  election  as  President  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly.  I  think  it 
is  a  great  honor  for  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  and  it  also  a  great  honor  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Con- 
gress as  well.  It  is  my  understanding  this 
is  the  second  time  for  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  the  first  American,  to  be 
accorded  this  honor.  This,  I  think,  is  a 
tribute  to  him  and  to  the  diligent  and 
constructive  efforts  he  has  made  in  this 
great  responsibility. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
minority  leader  for  his  statement. 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  in  congratulating  the  Honorable 
Wayne  Hays  on  his  election  as  President 
of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Confer- 
ence. 

For  the  last  3  years,  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  representing  this  body  at  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Conferences.  As 
a  member  of  this  delegation,  so  ably  led 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  witness  his  success  in  dealing  with 
our  counterparts  in  the  various  nations. 
Wayne  Hays  has  the  respect,  admiration 
and  genuine  affection  of  all  the  NATO 
representatives.  This,  combined  with  his 
parliamentary  dexterity  and  vast  under- 
standing of  international  problems,  has 
enabled  the  U.S.  delegation  to  maintain 
the  position  of  leadership  which  the  in- 
ternational situation  requires. 

Those  of  us  who  have  seen  him  per- 
form so  capably  as  chairman  of  our  dele- 
gation were  pleased  at  his  election  as 
President  of  the  assembly  for  1969  and 
1970.  a  position  he  held  previously  in  1956 
and  1957. 

We  were  also  gratified  that  our  coun- 
try and  our  delegation  were  so  honored. 
I,  therefore,  join  my  colleagues  in  con- 
gratulating the  gentleman  from  Ohio  on 
his  election. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  minority  whip,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  who  is  a  member  of  our  NATO 
group. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  for  calling  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  at  this  particular 
time,  because  it  is  very  noteworthy  that 
we  have  in  our  midst  one  who  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  for  this  coming  year. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  served 
on  this  assigrunent  for  at  least  eight 
times,  where  I  worked  with  and  In  co- 
operation with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
both  in  subcommittees  and  in  the  full 
committees  in  trying  to  further  the  cause 
of  NATO. 

NATO,  Incidentally,  just  this  year  cele- 
brated its  20th  anniversary.  It  has  proved 
over  that  period  of  time  to  be  the  great 
deterrent  we  hoped  it  might  be.  While 
some  of  us  may  have  at  times  wondered 
as  to  its  effectiveness,  I  feel  now  more 
strongly  than  ever  that  it  will  continue 
to  maintain  the  peace  in  that  part  of  the 
world  as  long  as  the  IS-meoiber  nations 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  that  fine  or- 
ganization. 

I  loiow  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Wayne  Hays)  will  be  an  outstanding 
President  of  the  group  through  his 
acquaintanceship  over  the  years  with  the 
memijers  of  the  many  different  parlia- 
mentary bodies  and  because  of  the  re- 
spect they  have  for  him,  and  I  am  sure 
in  a  cooperative  spirit  with  those  of  us 
who  worked  with  him  from  the  United 
States  in  this  group  we  will  see  even 


better  results  with  this  assembly  as  time 
goes  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  as  an  individual  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Members  of  this  House  for 
the  fine  work  that  the  gentleman  has 
done  and  which  I  know  he  will  continue 
to  do  in  the  future. 

Mr.  RIVE31S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlemsui  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  pay  a  most  deserved 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Wayne  Hays,  who  was  elected  President 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  at  its 
last  meeting  in  October. 

The  Assembly  was  first  established  in 
1955  as  the  NATO  Parliamentarians 
Conference  and  Wayne  Hays  has  been 
chairman  of  the  House  delegation  since 
that  time.  In  1956.  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly  and  it  is  a  very 
signal  honor  that  he  has  again  been 
chosen  by  the  representatives  of  the  leg- 
islative bodies  of  the  15  NATO  countries 
to  head  the  Assembly. 

Although  it  is  an  unofficial  organization 
with  no  statutory  powers,  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  htis  served  as  an  impor- 
tant platform  for  discussions  between 
parliamentary  delegates  from  all  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
countries.  It  can  be  considered,  in  fact, 
as  a  pilot  organization  on  the  Atlantic 
level  and  as  the  nucleus  of  a  future  At- 
lantic assembly. 

Wayne  Hays  has  ably  and  effectively 
served  the  people  of  Ohio's  18th  District 
since  1949.  when  we  both  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  a  member 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  myself 
since  1962, 1  know  that  he  has  also  served 
the  Nation  with  great  distinction  and 
skill  as  head  of  the  House  delegation  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly.  As  the  As- 
sembly's President,  his  outstanding  qual- 
ities of  wisdom  and  statesmanship  will 
further  strengthen  the  role  of  the  At- 
lantic alliance  in  working  toward  our 
common  goals  of  bringing  world  peace, 
security,  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  fine  contribution. 

I  now  yield  to  our  distlngiiished  and 
beloved  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  with  my  frie^id  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  my  other  colleagues  in  express- 
ing pleasure  on  the  signal  honor  which 
has  been  conferred  upon  our  valued 
friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  by  his  be- 
ing elected  President  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly.  He  richly  earned  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  such  rich  dedication. 

We  in  the  House  know  of  the  serious- 
ness with  which  he  has  taken  through- 
out the  years  his  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties as  a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly,  which  for  years  was  Icnown  as 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Confer- 
ence. He  has  always  refiected  credit  not 
only  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  but  particularly  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  know  of  the  sacrifices  he  has  made 
in  assuming  and  performing  these  du- 
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ties  I  know  of  the  wonderful  results  that 
have  flowed  from  the  communications  he 
has  had  with  parliamentarians  in  Uie 
countries  that  constitute  the  Nort,h  At- 

^*His  lewlership  has  been  outstanding. 
His  leadership  has  been  firm.  His  leader- 
ship has  been  consistent. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  lias  a  more  pro- 
found appreciation  of  the  challenges 
vhich  confront  the  worid  of  today  than 
our  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio  tMr. 
Mays) 

Not  only  personally  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  but  also  as  one  who  has  a  pro- 
found feeling  of  respect  and  friendship 
for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tMr.  Hays) 
and  as  Speaker  of  the  House.  I  am 
highly  honored  in  having  him  occupy  the 
responsible  position  that  he  will  for  the 
next  two  years,  to  carry  on  the  respon- 
sible work  he  has  been  doing  with  such 
-reat  success  for  a  number  of  years. 
""  So  I  congratulate  my  friend  and  con- 
vey to  him  the  honor  that  he  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  House  of  Representa- 

t  iVGS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  otu-  distinguished 
SDCftkcr 

Before  I  yield  to  any  other  Member— 
and  we  have  sufficient  time — this  Is  very 
significant  for  America  and  for  the  world. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  Pres- 
ident Nixdn,  has  told  the  world— and  this 
means  our  potential  enemies  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain— that  NATO  is  there  to 
stay.  He  is  making  plans  to  make  our 
NA'fo  alliance  a  stronger  one  than  it  is. 
and  for  the  committing  of  sufficient  mil- 
itary strength  to  carry  out  our  commit- 
ments to  this  organization. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  highly  important 
and  highly  imperative  that  a  man  of  the 
stature,  of  the  knowledge,  of  the  decisive- 
ness, of  the  dedication  of  Wayne  Hays, 
who  Is  always  unequivocal  m  his  stand, 
lead  us  at  this  time.  The  applause  by 
which  his  election  was  received  was  one 
of  the  most  gratifying  things  I  have  ever 
seen  This  is  an  important  group.  It  has 
been  institutionalized,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  because  our  group  NATO  is 
sanctioned  by  legislation  passed  by  this 

Before  I  finish.  I  want  to  read  some- 
thing of  the  biography  of  this  distin- 
guished American.  A  lot  Is  not  known 
about  Wayne  Hays,  who  is  a  kmdly.  con- 
siderate, careful,  and  patient  person.  This 
side  of  him  is  seldom  told,  but  it  is  known 
everywhere  else.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  known  in  America  even  now.  Wayne 
Hays  said  this,  among  other  things,  and 
he  did  not  Imow  that  he  was  gomg  to  be 
called  upon  at  this  time.  It  was  a  re- 
markable  thing  that  he  was,  because 
normally  the  succeeding  President  Is  not 
called  on  as  a  speaker.  He  said  that  he 
would  "like  to  dedicate  my  tenure  as 
President  to  insuring  that  the  NATO  no- 
tions are  brought  closer  together  and 
that  with  some  degree  of  unanimity  we 
at  least  attempt,  although  there  will  be 
certainly  differences  of  opinion  and  di- 
vergences, to  look  at  and  advance  some 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  mankmd  as 
seen  from  our  vantage  point  in  Europe 
and  North  America."  "The  problems  of 
mankind."  Behind  that  miUtary  shield 
which  protects  us,  we  must  take  care  of 
the  problems,  the  economic  problems,  the 


environmental  problems,  and  the  pollu 
tion  problems.  This  he  se^  from  his  clalr- 
voyant  position  with  which  he  is  hall- 
n?arked^  a  great  leader  in  this  Con- 
gress and  in  the  world 
The  full  speech  made  by  Mr.  hays  is 

as  follows: 

The  PR-smnrr    (Mr.  Watne  L.  H»tb)  .  In 
the  names  of  all  of  you  I  "press  thantatx. 
the  retiring  President,  Dr.  Oulek,  for  the  ex- 
uemely  able  job  be  has  done  as  President  of 
this  organization,   for  the  time  he  has  de- 
vo4d  tfn  and  for  the  efforts  he  ^f^^'^ 
towards  the   institutionalization  of  this  or- 
t^^lon.  I  consider  that  the  lact  that  the 
^anlzaUon    exists    Is    UnporUnt    and    a  - 
t^S  I  Should  like  to  see  It  l^"tutiona  - 
ized  the  fact  that  It  meets  annually,  that  It  Is 
financed  by  govermnents,  and  that  every  gov- 
ernment contributes  toward  Its  upkeep  and 
maintenance   Is   some   Indication   that   they 
consider  it  worth  while.  We   in  the  United 
States  have  legalized  It  I'y  P«^'^e  ^L'^^.^T^ 
law   was  passed  In  both  Houses  and  slgn^ 
by  the  President.  As  Dr.  Gulek  did,   I   urge 
other  legislatures  to  do  whatever  is  proper 
to  afford  recognition  to  the  organization  In 
their  legislative  Assemblies.  katc 

I   should   like   to   reminisce   about   NATO 
about  some  of  its  success  and  problems.  I 
recall  a  trip  I  made  to  Europe  in  1948  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress.  I  was  concerned  with 
one  of  the  problems  which  had  been  debated 
rather    strenuously    In    the    >^;;f ^ut  ^" 
eress— that  ol  what  we  should  do  about  as- 
flstmg  western  Europe  to  regain  Its  proj^r 
postufe  in  the  World.  I  recall  that  the  then 
Congressman  from  my  constituency,  who  is 
now  deceased  who  was  a  friend  of  mine  for 
^yTears,  had  opposed  the  Marshal    Plan 
and   participation   of   the   United   States   in 
helping  Western  Europe  to  get  back  on  Its 
feet  This  was  an  issue  on  which  America  was 
divided  and  I  did  not  know  ^^^e"/^^^  °^ 
it  At  the  primary  election  I  promised  that  if 
I  were  no^nated  as  a  candidate  I  would  go 
to  Europe  and  try  to  decide  for  myself  what 
ought  to  be  done  and  what  ought  to  be  the 
polltlon  of   the  united  States.   I  remember 
^e  of  the  sights  I  saw  there.  I  '"emember 
that  Belgium  and  Switzerland  were  the  only 
countries  I  visited  which  did  not  hf^  fo?<» 
rationing.  I  remember  my  first  view  of  Frank- 
furt, it  was  practically  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  of  Berlin,  which  was  a  shambles^  I  re- 
member the  hunger  of  the  Nether  ands  and 
people  eating  out  of  garbage  cans  In  Italy^ 
Lw  this  in  1948  and  went  back  to  the  United 
states  convinced  that  I  should  support  the 
MarshaU  Plan.  Subsequently.  I  ''«  ''\«<=^ 
and  when  NATO  was  formed  In  1949,  I  was 
convinced  that  I  should  support  It. 

I  do  not  say  that  NATO  should  take  credit 
for  all  the  things  which  have  happened  in 
Europe  since  1948-49.  but  I  think  If  It  had 
not  been  for  NATO  and.  more  Importantly, 
for  the  cooperation   of  the  free  nations  of 
the  North  Atlantic.  Europe  certainly  would 
not  be  in  the  prosperous  condition  It  is  in 
todav    People  in  Western  Europe  would  not 
bTfree  to  be  the  masters  of  their  destinies^ 
We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal.  Without 
eolne    Into    deUU    over    the    past    twenty 
vears    I  think  the  problems  which  face  us 
are   as  grave  as   those  which  we  have  sur- 
mounted.   We    have    heard    many    addresses 
here  which  1  shall  not  attempt  to  recapitu- 
late.  We   heard   one   this   morning   on   the 
problems  of  our  environment.  We  have  had 
a  Resolution  on  that  and  Resolutions  on  the 
population  explosion. 

As  I  came  through  the  Lobby  this  morn- 
ing and  saw  the  stacks  of  paper  there  I  said, 
■I  do  not  think  we  need  to  worry  about  the 
population  explosion."  I  said  this  jokingly 
because  my  view  Is  that  the  population  will 
be  drowned  some  day  in  a  mountain  of  paper 
one  of  our  problems  Is  the  proliferation  of 
people  and  the  problems  which  that  causes. 
I  consider  NATO  a  very  proper  forum  for  the 


attempted  solution  of  some  of  these  great 
problems  now  facing  us 

A  newspaper  reporter  said  to  me  thl* 
morning,  "How  do  you  consider  NATO  aa  a 
proper  forum  for  environmental  Pf°blemB? 
I  suspect  that  the  nations  comprising  NATO 
contribute  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together  to  air  and  water  pollution 
and  other  envlronmenUl  problems,  so  i 
think  this  is  exactly  a  forum  which  should 
be  expanded  to  talk  about  and  work  on  these 

problems.  .  

I  said  before  this  Assembly  14  years  ago— 
at  the  risk  of  being  repetitious  and  boring 
I  point  it  out  again— that  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  have  been  able  and  have  been 
proved  to  be  able— history  bears  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  abl«^--to 
work  together  m  times  of  military  strew.  We 
have   always,  under  the  gun.  been  able  to 
do  what  is  necessary  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom   but  we  have  yet  to  prove  that  we  can 
work  together  In  times  of  economic  stress 
and  now  In  times  of  environmental  stress. 
I  recall  the  great  depression  of  1929  which 
in   my  view  was  largely   accelerated,   if  not 
brought  about,  by  the  fact  that  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  did  not  work  together  but 
when  economic  chaos  began  to  descend  upon 
them  fell  apart  and  passed  restrictive  tariff 
laws   against   each   other    and   blamed   each 
other  for  their  difficulties.  So  I  should  like  to 
see  NATO  broadened  not  only  as  a  military 
structure   but   as  an  economic  structure,   a 
cultural   structure    and    a   structure   which 
addresses  itself  to  the  multiplicity  of  prob- 
lem«    which    mankind    faces    m    this    great 
North  Atlantic  Community.  1  should  like  to 
dedicate  mv  tenure  as  President  to  ensuring 
that  the  NATO  nations  are  brought  closer 
together  and  that  with  some  degree  of  una- 
nimity we  at  least  attempt— although  there 
will  certainly  be  differences  of  opinion  and 
divergencies— to  look  at  and  advance  some 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  mankind  as  seen 
from  our  vantage  pomt  in  Europe  and  North 
America. 


Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley).  ^  *v.  „v 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding 

to  me.  ^  _ 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  NATO 
Parliamentarian  Conference  now  known 
as  the  North  American  Assembly,  lor  5 
years.  aU  of  which  have  seen  the  con- 
tinued leadership  of  our  colleague  Wayne 
Hays  as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
and  occupying  a  very  prominent,  impor- 
tant, and  influential  role  in  all  of  the 
councils  of  the  Assembly.  To  me  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  elected  twice  to  be 
President,  the  only  person  in  the  world 
so  honored,  is  of  lesser  importance  to  the 
role  that  he  has  played  in  the  msUtu- 
tlonal  development  of  NATO.  This  began 
as  a  peacetime  alliance  bringing  the  now 
15  nations  together  for  peacetime  secu- 
rity purposes.  It  is  unique  in  that  respect 
It  is  the  most  successful  alliance  of  all 
time   It  has  now  stretched  20  years  be- 
yond the  end  of  Worid  War  n.  Of  course, 
it  is  an  association  of  sovereign  inde- 
pendent     nations      brought      together 
through  the  political  institutions  known 
as  the  NATO  Council  with  a  permanent 
representative  of  each  of  the  15  nations 
full    time    on    that    CouncU.    However, 
thanks  in  great  measiu-e  to  the  \Tsion  and 
leadership  of  Wayne  Hays,  there  is  now 
an  auxiliary  to  the  executive  authority 
known  as  the  NATO  Council,  that  auxili- 
ary being  the  North  Atiantic  Assembly. 
True  it  is  not  so  provided  in  the  North 
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Atlantic  Treaty  but  it  lias  become  rec- 
ognized as  a  j>art  of  the  ongoing  insti- 
tution known  as  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organiaatlon.  At  a  very  recent 
date  the  NATO  council  has  recognized 
the  existence,  the  official  existence,  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  and  has  been 
receiving  commnnicatlons  from  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  and  responding  to 
those  communications.  These  may  seem, 
perhaps,  as  minor  steps,  but  to  me  they 
are  giant  steps  In  the  institutional  devel- 
opment of  this  great  peacetime  alliance, 
one  that  holds  the  highest  hopes  for 
mankind  and  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom  and  the  containment  of  aggres- 
sive expansion,  especially  in  the  Euro- 
pean area. 

We  must  in  all  honesty  give  highest 
tribute  to  Wayne  Hays  becaiise  he  not 
only  helped  to  Initiate  the  legislation  in 
this  Chamber  that  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  NATO  Parliamentary  Con- 
ference in  the  dBys  when  it  was  truly  in- 
dependent from  the  NATO  Council,  out 
later  on  through  his  persistent,  effective 
prodding,  not  only  here  in  this  Capital 
but  in  tKe  capitals  of  other  NATO  coun- 
tries, \Ve"  now  have  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  which  is  a  major  step  in  the 
institutional  development  of  this  tjrand 
alliance. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
QuiE  I  just  a  fevy  moments  ago  was  called 
away  from  the  floor,  but  he  did  ask  me  to 
express  as  well  his  appreciation  for  the 
great  contributions  of  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  on  a 
metre  personal  note,  it  is  refreshing  to  be 
under  the  leadership  of  a  man  who  is  so 
punctual.  Whenever  the  deprrture  day 
and  hour  for  the  North  Atlantic  delega- 
tion is  set,  we  all  know  exactly  when  the 
plane  is  to  leave  and  if  the  plane  is  to 
take  off  at  8  o'clock,  the  plane  takes  off 
at  8  o'clock. 

I  have  been  equally  impressed  with  the 
punctuality  of  all  the  events  that  are 
scheduled  throughout  the  Conference 
each  year.  Whenever  a  briefing  is  sched- 
uled, say,  with  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
NATO,  as  it  was  this  past  year,  Mr.  Hays 
is  there  in  person  well  in  advance  of  the 
appointed  hour.  It  is  my  opinion  that  his 
diligence  in  se«lng  to  all  the  details 
is  one  of  the  reasons  he  has  been  so  ef- 
fective as  the  leader  of  the  US.  delega- 
tion. His  ability  Is  recognized  by  the  en- 
tire North  Atlantic  Assembly  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
elected  to  this  position  on  two  occasions. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  leadership  in 
making  it  possible  for  all  of  us  to  pay  this 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <  Mr. 
Hays). 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it 
a  high  honor  to  join  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina <Mr.  Rivers),  our  beloved  Speaker, 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  and 
others  who  have  preceded  me  in  paying 
a  much  deserved  accolade  to  that  great 
American,  Wayne  Hays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that  a 
politician    or    a   public    servant    makes 


three  kinds  of  speeches  during  his  ca- 
reer. One  is  the  speech  which  he  mulls 
over  in  his  mind  on  the  way  to  a  meet- 
ing; the  otlier  is  the  one  he  delivers  at 
the  meeting,  but  the  best  one  is  the  one 
he  makes  on  his  way  home  figuring  what 
he  should  have  said  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Wayne  Hays  is  a  rare 
individual  who  possesses  many  rare  and 
diverse  qualities.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  iMr.  Rivers)  brought 
out  the  f£ict  that  Mr.'  Hays  is  very  vocal, 
but  that  he  has  another  side,  a  very 
broadminded  kind  man.  During  my  15 
years  in  which  I  have  been  associated 
with  him  I  have  found  him  to  be  that 
kind  of  man,  willing  to  go  out  of  his  way 
to  say  a  kind  word  on  behalf  of  someone.. 
I  am  delighted  to  have  this  time  during 
which  to  pay  honor  and  tribute  to  the 
very  outstanding  and  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  and  I 
want  to  commend  all  of  you  for  the  kind 
words  which  you  have  expressed  on  be- 
half of  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Hays  is  the  author 
of  the  so-called  Pulbright-Hays  Act.  and 
this  fact  should  be  remembered  It  prin- 
cipally provides  for  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  as  a  means  of  furthering 
mutual  understanding  between  people  of 
the  United  States  and  all  other  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Hays  authored  a  resolution  which 
expressed  the  sense  of  this  House,  or  of 
this  Congress,  that  Spain  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  NATO,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  if  NATO  is  to  en- 
dure then  Spain  had  better  be  admitted. 
We  need  Spain  in  NATO — we  need  Spain 
m  NATO.  We  need  the  character  of  the 
Spanish  people  as  well  as  the  physical 
makeup  and  the  logistical  position  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  as  part  of  the  protec- 
tive shield  of  NATO. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  which 
Mr.  Hays  perceived  years  ago,  before  it 
was  so  dramatically  brought  about  by  the 
walkout  of  Prance  from  NATO,  leaving 
our  southern  flank  exposed,  and  leaving 
us  in  a  position  to  be  cut  down  without 
any  logistical  security. 

Mr.  Hays  has  seen  these  things.  Tiiis  is 
why  it  is  so  easy,  so  very  easy,  for  me  to 
get  up  here,  even  though  I  stumble,  yet 
it  is  stumbling  with  ease  in  trying  to  say 
some  of  the  many  things  to  which  this 
man  is  entitled. 

Congressman  Hays  was  elected  to  the 
81st  Congress.  I  am  going  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  insert  this  in  full  in  the  Record. 
but  I  would  just  like  to  cite  a  few  more 
items.  He  sponsored  the  things  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  iMr.  Findley)  has 
referred  to,  and  the  so-called  Fulbright- 
Hays  Exchange  Act.  He  has  been  ac- 
corded many  honorary  degrees  from  the 
great  universities  in  Ohio  and  other 
places.  I  have  spoken  in  his  district.  He 
represents  a  farming  district.  You  can 
look  at  the  faces  of  the  people  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  you  can  see  that  they  are  great 
Americans,  really  the  hard-working 
group  of  people  such  as  I  see  in  my  native 
South  Carolina. 

Congressman  Hays  Is  a  farmer — of 
course,  he  is  a  banker,  too — but  he  owns 
a  very  fine  farm  known  far  and  wide  as 
the  Red  Gate  Farms  in  Belmont,  Ohio. 


He  is  a  breeder,  breeding  Angus  cattle, 
and  Tennessee  walking  horses.  He  ha.s 
many  sides.  The  more  one  looks  at  thi;; 
man  the  more  one  finds  the  reasons — 
and  the  attractive  reasons — to  admire 
this  great  American.  I  wanted  to  say 
these  few  things  just  in  case  time  should 
expire  before  I  could  do  so.  I  will  submit 
the  biographical  material  at  this  point 
Biographical    Sketch    of    Congressman 

Wayne  L.  Hays 
Congressman  Wayne  L.  Hays,  Democrat,  cf 
Flu.shlng.   Ohio,   was   born   May   13.    1911.   at 
Bannock.  Ohio 

Received  primary  education  In  local 
schools,  attended  Ohio  State  University, 
graduating  in  1933,  and  pursued  further 
studies  at  Duke  University.  Between  1935 
and  1939.  taught  history  and  public  speaking 
Served  as  Mayor  of  Flushing,  Ohio,  fdr 
three  terms  (1939-45):  Ohio  State  Senator 
for  one  term  (1941-42);  and  Commissioner 
of  Belmont  County  1 1945-49).  Member  nl 
the  Officer's  Reserve  Corps.  United  States 
Army  (1933-42);  volunteered  for  active  duty 
In  World  War  II;  hortourably  discharged  m 
August  1942. 

Elected  to  the  Elghty-flrst  Congress  on 
November  2,  1948:  reelected  to  the  succeed- 
ing Congresses  to  present. 

Presently  the  second  ranUng  member  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  State  Depart- 
ment Organization  and  Foreign  Operations 
Has  traveled  widely  as  Chairman  of  this 
Committee.  Made  a  complete  study  at  the 
direction  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  State  Department  problems  In  Africa  late 
in  1957,  visiting  twelve  countries  and  colonies 
in  Africa 

Also  the  ranking  member  of  tlie  House 
Administration  Committee. 

Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts, which  bandies  the  finances  of  all 
other  committees  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatlves,  and  Subcommltteo  on  Ethics  and 
Contracts. 

In  1956  sponsored  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  participation  In  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians Conferences  (now  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly)  and  has  served  as  Chair- 
man of  each  House  of  Representatives  delega- 
tion to  the  Conferences  since  that  time 
President  of  this  Conference  1956  and  1957. 
and  permanent  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
Standing  Committee. 

Co-author  of  the  Pulbrlght-Hays  Act  of 
1961,  which  provides  for  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  as  a  means  of  furthering 
mutual  understanding  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

Received  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  Degrees 
from  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  on  De- 
cember 2.  1966,  and  from  the  College  of 
Steubenvllle,  SteubenvlUe,  Ohio,  on  May  26, 
1968. 

Presented  Carltas  Medal  by  the  Most 
Reverend  John  King  Musslo.  the  Bishop  of 
Steubenvllle,  Ohio,  on  March  9,  1969. 

Elected  President  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  for  1969-70. 

Owner  of  Red  Gate  Farms,  Belmont,  Ohio. 
Breeder  of  Angus  Cattle  and  Tennessee  Walk- 
ing Horses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  yield 
to  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Gubskr). 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  for 
taking  this  time  to  pay  a  very  justifiable 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Hays)  . 

Certainly  his  election  in  the  first  place, 
and  his  unprecedented  reelection,  re- 
flects great  honor  not  only  upon  himself. 
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but  upon  this  House  of  Representatives 
and  upon  the  United  States  itself. 

I  would  like  to  state  parenthetically 
that  this  country  has  also  been  honored 
with  the  appointment  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  Militarj'  Committee  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  of  the  gentleman  now 
in  the  well  of  the  House,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armeu  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr,  Rivers).  This,  too, 
is  a  recognition  of  the  great  military 
expertise  held  by  this  gentleman,  and  is 
also  a  tribute  to  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  privileged  to  be 
a  member  of  the  delegation  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  but  earlier  in  the  year 
I  did  have  the  distinct  advantage  and 
honor  of  attending  the  biennial  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  military  tour  in  Eu- 
rope. 

There  for  a  period  of  ten  days  we 
exhaustively  studied  in  the  field  of  de- 
fense bureau,  in  company  with  many 
parliamentarians  who  are  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 

Aside  from  the  information  we  gained 
on  that  trip,  and  aside  from  the  friend- 
ships cultivated  with  my  coimterparts 
in  other  countries,  two  things  stuck  out 
in  my  mind.  First,  the  outstanding  cali- 
ber of  the  representatives  from  other 
nations  to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 
The  second  thing  I  was  most  impressed 
with  was  the  very,  very  great  prestige 
in  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  is  held  by  these  outstanding  leg- 
islators. 

I  gathered  the  impression  that  when 
Wayne  Hays  spoke,  the  rest  of  the  NATO 
•  nations  listened  respectfully.  I  gathered 
the  impression  that  here  was  a  one-man 
State  Department  who  is  doing  a  great 
deal  of  good  for  the  United  States  of 
America  in  creating  good  will  among  the 
islators. 

So  I  would  like  to  add  my  personal 
thanks  to  Mr.  Hays  for  what  he  has  done 
and  I  would  simply  say  I  know  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  is  an  outstanding 
organization,  but  now  thank  heavens  for 
the  second  term  in  a  row  it  has  an  out- 
standing President. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  have  In  this  biog- 
raphy of  Mr.  Hays  a  record  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  elected  over  and  over 
again  by  our  group  which  is  composed  of 
House  Members  and  Senate  Members  as 
the  representative  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee, which  is  the  representative  of 
the  heirarchy  of  the  NATO  assembly 
which  plans  and  sets  the  course  of  this 
organization.  Mr.  Hays  is  our  voice — 
and  a  good  one  it  is.  We  are  proud  that 
he  was  elected  unanimously  by  a  joint 
meeting  of  our  group  and  where  he  is 
elected  each  year  unanimously, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  Is  respected  and 
admired  and  recognized  for  his  great 
abilities.  This  is  why  we  are  at  this  time 
doing  this  very  little  thing  for  this  very 
great  man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Gallagher). 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and 
compliment  him  for  performing  an  ex- 


ceptionally fine  service  here  today  with 
respect  to  one  of  our  Members. 

Because  there  are  other  Members  here 
who  wish  to  speak,  I  am  going  to  ask 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  by  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  served  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with 
Wayne  Hays  for  some  11  years  where  he 
has  made,  as  he  has  in  so  many  areas, 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  our 
national  interest  unheralded  and  unsung. 
So  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  House  bestow 
this  honor  upon  him.  The  honor  we  pay 
him  today  is  perhaps  in  a  broader  sense 
an  honor  to  ourselves  because  by  his 
worthiness  and  by  his  dedication  and  by 
his  knowledge  and  by  the  kind  of  con- 
fidence he  has  inspired  in  the  NATO  par- 
liamentarians in  terms  of  what  brings 
honor  to  us  by  his  worthiness  to  assume 
the  high  honor  that  he  now  has. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  th^nk  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 

sey. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  tMr.  Adair)  . 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  for  making 
possible  this  period  of  time  this  evening. 
As  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  who 
just  spoke  pointed  out.  those  of  us  who 
served  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  Hays)  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  are  aware  of  the  great 
knowledge  and  expertise  that  he  has  in 
that  difficult  area— not  only  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  has  but  the  dedication, 
study  and  effort  that  he  brings  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  which  are  pre- 
sented to  us. 

It  has  been  my  happy  privilege  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  have  traveled  on 
ofBcial  missions  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  and  as  others  have  previously 
pointed  out.  on  those  missions  he  works 
hard.  He  is  dedicated  to  finding  an- 
swers to  problems  and  solutions  to  diffi- 
culties and  in  proper  cases  getting  infor- 
mation and  data  which  will  be  of  use  to 
the  committee  and  to  this  Congress. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  join 
those  who  have  previously  spoken  in  ex- 
pressing gratification  at  the  high  honor 
which  has  been  again  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Hays,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  very  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Adair) 
for  his  contributions.  I  know  Mr.  Hays 
appreciates  them. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  time  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  achievement  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Wayne  L.  Hays  on  his  being  elected 
President  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  Our  colleague  has  brought 
great  honor  to  the  Nation,  to  this  Con- 
gress, and  the  State  of  Ohio  which  sent 
him  to  this  body. 

I  have  known  Wayne  Hays  perhaps 
longer  than  any  Member  of  this  body.  We 


served  as  members  of  the  Ohio  Senate  in 
1941  and  1942  until  we  resigned  that 
Ohio  Senate  for  service  in  the  military 
seruces  of  the  country. 

When  I  came  to  this  body— in  1954,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  Members  of  this  body 
to  offer  help  and  assistance — and  I  will 
be  forever  grateful. 

We  in  the  Ohio  delegation  are  proud 
of  what  Wayne  Hays  has  done  in  NATO 
but  we  are  more  proud  of  what  he  has 
done — day  in  and  day  out  in  this  body  in 
calling  things  as  they  are  and  what  they 
are  with  parliamentary  ease  and  with 
legislative  truth. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  "Vou  have  said  a  great  deal  I 
think  the  country  is  so  fortunate  to  have 
this  man.  He  never  elects  or  selects  the 
easy  course.  I  would  rather  follow  the 
one  which  he  considers  right  and,  as  the 
gentleman  has  said,  he  calls  them  as  they 
are. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 

from  Texas. 

Mr.    DE    LA    GARZA.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,   the   chairman   of   the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  join  in  commending  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  to  us  the  information 
concerning  Mr.  Hays.  I  would  like  to 
add  my  commendation  to  all  of  those 
which  have  preceded  me.  I  am  reminded 
of  a  saying  we  have  in  south  Texas,  which 
I  think  would  be  appropriate  at  this  time. 
I  join  in  the  commendations,  and  each 
one  who  spoke  before  me  spoke  his  feel- 
ings. Whatever  those  feelings  might  have 
been,  they  were  commendable  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio.  I  incorporate  all  of 
those  and   add  my   own  with  this  one 
special  note:  I  commend  him  as  all  the 
others  have,  but  I  commend  him  further 
on  my  own  because  I  consider  him  my 
friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  known  around  these 
parts  as  havmg  a  wee  bit  of  Irish  wit. 
and  I  say  sincerely  I  at  any  moment  will 
happily   yield   to    the    gentleman    from 
Ohio.  I  would  also  like  to  state  to  the 
gentleman    from    South    Carolina    that 
when  he  said  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio   is   56,   57.   or   somewhere   around 
there,  I  imagine  it  is  "as  the  crow  flies." 
I  am  sure  the  meetings  of  NATO  will  no 
longer  be  dull  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  presiding,   because,   as   the  other 
gentleman  from  Ohio  who  preceded  me 
said.  He  tells  it  like  it  is.  But  sometimes 
in  the  dullest  moment  he  tells  it  in  the 
most  pleasant  manner  that  even  the  most 
intricate  part  of  parliamentar>'  procedure 
can  be  made  easier,  and  even  the  most 
delicate   subjects   can   be   treated   in   a 
light  manner,  keeping  the  Assembly  in 
good  spirit  and  preventing  the  meeting, 
as  many  parliamentarian  meetings  do. 
from  getting  dull  from  time  to  time.  So 
I  am  glad  for  all  the  reasons  stated  that 
Mr.   Hays   will   direct   the   Assembly.   I 
know  he  will  direct  it  with  sternness,  with 
fairness,  and  with  a  wee  bit  of  wit. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas.  I  would  like  to 
close  on  this  note,  but  before  doing  so. 
does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  desire  me 
to  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  naturally  I 
am  very  deeply  touched  and  very  appreci- 
ative of  all  the  nice  things  that  have  been 
said  here  this  afternoon.  I  hope  that  I 
can  justify  the  things  that  have  been 
said  in  my  conduct  of  this  office  in  the 
next  year  and  a  half. 

As  I  said  to  the  Parliamentarians  As- 
sembly when  I  was  elected.  I  would  like 
to  dedicate  my  tenure  to  bring  even  closer 
together  the  nations  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly. 

I  am  forever  grateful  to  my  colleagues 
for  this  special  order  and  for  all  the 
things  they  have  said.  I  want  to  repeat 
it  over  and  over:  I  am  very  touched  by  it. 

I  do  think  we  have  many  problems  fac- 
ing us  as  an  organization,  problems  that 
are  not  military,  and  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  said,  be- 
hind that  military  shield  we  have  many 
problems  to  solve. 

I  was  glad  to  have  mentioned,  among 
other  things,  the  speech  I  made  on  the 
environmental  problems  which  face  us 
as  human  beings  In  this  world.  I  think 
I  voulc^  iijte  to  have  many  share  an  ob- 
servation I  made  to  the  distinguished 
Ambassador  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
meeting  I  had  with  him  last  week. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  knows,  there  is  some 
movement  underfoot  for  our  organiza- 
tion to  have  at  least  one  meeting  with 
the  similar  people  from  the  East  bloc. 
The  Ambassador  was  Interested  in  what 
things  might  be  discussed  at  such  a 
meeting.  I  said  that  environmntal  prob- 
lems might  be  one.  and  I  said:  "Mr.  Am- 
bassador, with  all  the  air  pollution  we 
have  today,  can  you  imagine  what  it  is 
going  to  be  like  after  25  years  when 
every  traveler  from  Russia  hsis  an  auto- 
mobile to  add  to  all  those  now  in  Eu- 
rope and  In  the  United  States?" 

This  was  a  facetious  thing  to  say,  but 
It  will  probably  happen.  I  remember  my 
first  trip  25  years  ago,  when  one  could 
drive  all  over  Europe  and  if  one  saw  one 
other  car  in  25  minutes,  that  was  a  great 
deal.  Over  that  period  of  25  years  the 
hope  of  the  average  person  in  Europe 
that  he  could  someday  ride  in  an  auto- 
mobile— which  was  the  hope — is  now 
true,  and  he  is  now  not  only  riding  in  It, 
but  It  probably  is  his  automobile — or  at 
least  he  has  made  a  down  payment  on 
it,  as  his  American  counterpart  has. 

So  the  more  of  these  industrial  bene- 
fits we  bring  to  people,  the  more  prob- 
lems we  create.  With  the  confidence  that 
has  been  evinced  by  my  colleagues  who 
were  here  this  afternoon  to  back  me  up, 
I  hope  to  do  something  to  get  started — 
just  started — on  solving  some  of  these 
problems. 

Again,  I  thank  all. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

I  think  it  is  so  fitting  that  on  the  20th 
anniversary  of  NATO  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Hays)  has  lived  to  see 
the  fulfillment  of  his  dream  of,  first,  a 
strong  and  enduring  military  shield,  with 
long  and  successful  planning  behind  it, 
and  now  capable  of  meeting  these  other 
problems,  and  also  that  great  problem 
of  indifference  due  to  prosperity.  The 


gentleman  is  there  to  meet  this  with  hla 
leadership  and  experience.  The  least  we 
can  do  is  take  a  minute  out  to  pay  the 
gentleman  this  tribute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  frequently  we  wait  un- 
til our  friends  depart,  like  a  poem  I 
learned  years  ago. 

Abound  the  Cornek 
Around  the  comer  I  have  a  friend 
In  this  great  city  that  has  no  end. 
7et  weeks  pass  by  and  months  rush  on. 
And  before  I  know  It.  a  year  is  gone 
And  I  never  see  my  old  friend's  face 
But  he  knows  I  love  him  just  as  well 
As  In  the  days  when  I  rang  his  bell  and 
He  rang  mine. 

We  were  younger  then,  but  now  we  are  busy. 
Tired  men,  tired  of  trying  to  make  a  name 
And  tired  of  trying  to  play  life's  game. 
But  tomorrow  I  say  I  will  call  on  old  Jim 
Just  to  show  him  I  am  thinking  of  him. 
But  tomorrow  comes  and  tomorrow  goes 
And  the  distance  between  us  grows  and  grows. 
Around  the  corner,  yet  miles  away 
By  telegram — Jim  died  today. 
Now  this  Is  what  we  get  and  deserve  in  the 

end: 
Around  the  corner,  a  departed  friend 

I  know  the  gentleman  will  live  many 
years,  but  while  I  am  living  and  while 
the  Members  here  are  living,  and  while 
the  gentleman  is  living,  let  us  give  him 
some  encomiums.  He  has  earned  them. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  three  items. 

First  I  wish  to  state  my  personal  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  I 
know  and  have  some  appreciation  of  the 
many  demands  on  his  time  as  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Yet, 
despite  these  demands  he  finds  time  to 
give  for  NATO.  The  fact  is  that  year 
after  year  he  sets  aside  at  least  that  1 
week  to  attend  to  his  responsibilities  as 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  and 
this  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
work  of  the  delegation. 

Second,  I  want  to  mention  the  non- 
partisan character  of  the  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays) 
as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  5  years  of 
my  legislative  experience,  we  went  there 
while  a  Republican  occupied  the  White 
House,  a  Republican  who  had  made  some 
far-reaching  proposals  about  the  envir- 
onmental quality  of  life  in  the  North 
Atlantic  community.  I  was  pleased,  in- 
deed, that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  saw  fit  to  make  that  the  central 
theme  of  his  great  address  which  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
placed  in  the  Record  today. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  me  as  a  Re- 
publican to  hear  the  words  of  high  praise 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  spoke  about 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  NATO,  Mr. 
Robert  Ellsworth,  who  once  served  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  was  going  to  mention 
that.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays),  has  not  been  enamored  of  some 
of  the  Ambassadors  we  had  there,  but 
when  this  young  man  was  selected  he 
went  to  him  and  told  him  of  his  grati- 
fication  over  his   having   been   selected 


to  represent  us,  and  how  he  felt  certain 
this  would  improve  our  stature  in  NATO. 
He  does  the  unusual  and  the  right  thing. 
This  was  like  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  this 
young  man.  He  had  seen  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  in  debate.  He 
wanted  his  approval,  and  he  got  it.  This 
young  man  was  a  new  man,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  did  this  volun- 
tarily. 

This  is  the  kind  of  man  about  whom 
we  speak  today. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  want  to  add  one  final 
Item,  and  that  is  to  take  note  of  the 
remarkable  vision  and  I  would  say  the 
courage  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays),  because  he  is  not  afraid 
to  tackle  challenging  new  ideas. 

He  was  one  of  the  forces  that  brought 
about  the  enactment  of  the  Atlantic 
Resolution  in  1960,  which  was  followed 
by  the  Paris  Convention  of  1962.  To  be 
sure,  the  Paris  Convention  did  not  yield 
the  fruit  all  hoped  it  would,  but  never- 
theless the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  was  willing  in  those  earlier  years 
to  give  his  backing  to  this  far-reaching 
proposal. 

Just  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  where 
I  serve  as  his  colleague,  it  was  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays),  who  moved 
the  previous  question  which  brought  to 
a  vote  an  a£Brmatlve  vote  in  the  commit- 
tee on  the  most  far-reaching  proposal 
dealing  with  the  future  formation  of  the 
North  Atlantic  community,  a  proposal 
that  contemplates  eventually  a  Federal 
structure.  Even  this  did  not  cause  the 
gentleman  to  shy  away.  It  was  his  voice 
that  moved  the  previous  question  and 
brought  the  question  to  an  affirmative 
vote. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  who  have  served  on  this 
delegation — the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Arends),  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  (auiE),  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Devine),  and,  certainly,  my- 
self— in  wishing  the  very  best  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  as  he' 
serves  his  second  term  as  President  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  On  that  I  must  say 
"Amen"  and  I  want  to  pledge  to  him 
my  full  cooperation  and  continued  sup- 
port of  his  leadership. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  distln- 
giiished  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the 
well  (Mr.  Rivers)  and  my  other  col- 
leagues In  paying  tribute  to  and  con- 
gratulating the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Wayne  Hays,  upon  his 
election  as  President  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly. 

The  honor  which  has  been  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Hays,  is  not  his  alone,  for  it  is 
as  great  an  honor  for  this  House,  for 
this  Congress,  and  for  this  Nation. 

That  Wayne  Hays  will  perform  most 
effectively  as  president  of  this  impor- 
tant world  assembly,  we  who  know  him 
entertain  no  doubts.  He  will  take  to  the 
assembly  his  characteristic  frankness 
and  courage  to  speak  the  truth  as  he 
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sees  it,  and  a  sense  of  conscientious  re- 
sponsibility and  leadership,  so  much 
needed  In  this  era  of  international  ten- 
sions. 

He  will  no  doubt  make  all  Americans 
proud  that  he  is  an  American,  by  con- 
tinuing to  gain  honor  and  respect,  not 
only  for  himself  but  more  so  for  this 
great  country  of  ours  that  he  represents. 

Mr.  RIVERS,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  our  esteemed  and  beloved  col- 
league, Mendel  Rivers,  In  the  expres- 
sions of  congratulations  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Wayne 
L.  Hays,  on  the  occasion  of  his  election  as 
President  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
for  1969-70.     • 

Having  worked  closely  with  Congress- 
man Hays  through  the  years  as  fellow 
members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  am  not  surprised  that  he 
hsis  been  chosen — and  for  the  second 
time — to  lead  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly. 

No  Member  of  Congress  has  devoted 
more  assiduously  to  help  resolve  the 
problems  of  American-European  rela- 
tions than  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Not  only  did  he  spearhead  legislation 
through  the  Congress  in  1955,  authoriz- 
ing American  participation  in  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians*  Conference — now 

called  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly — but 
he  has  served  as  chairman  of  each  House 
delegation  to  the  Conferences  since  that 
time  and  has  been  permanent  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
Standing  Committee. 

In  those  positions,  he  has  given  our 
Nation  able  representation  and  has  fur- 
thered the  goals  of  American-European 
cooperation  and  amity. 

For  his  efforts  in  this  area.  Congress- 
man Hays  deserves  our  thanks  and  com- 
mendations. We  wish  him  well  as  he  takes 
up  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of 
a  very  important  position,  that  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers)  for  arrang- 
ing this  time  to  felicitate  and  congratu- 
late our  friend  and  colleague,  Wayne  L. 
Hays,  upon  his  election  as  President  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly.  This  is  an 
honor  which  was  also  bestowed  upon  him 
back  in  1956,  the  second  year  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conferences, 
which  are  now  known  as  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly. 

'  As  one  who  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing one  of  these  conferences,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  firsthand 
the  skill  and  knowledge  which  character- 
ize his  service  as  head  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  delegations  to  the  As- 
sembly. He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
influential  Standing  Committee  since 
1955  and  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 


Political  Committee  during  most  of  the 
annual  Conferences. 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  has 
served  on  one  of  these  delegations,  that 
Wayne  has  been  a  great  credit  to  our 
country,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  himself, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities as  our  chief  representative  at 
these  Conferences. 

His  debating  skill  has  evoked  the  ad- 
miration of  his  many  friends  in  the 
European  parliaments,  just  as  it  has  here 
in  this  House.  He  has  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  our  mutual  foreign  policy  prob- 
lems and  has  made  great  contributions 
toward  better  United  States-Europe  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation. 

Wayne  made  an  outstanding  President 
of  the  NATO  Parliamentarian's  Confer- 
ence. His  recent  election  to  this  top  post 
in  the  renamed  organization  is  a  double 
honor,  doubly  deserved  for  his  dedication 
and  tireless  efforts.  I  am  glad  to  see  this 
proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
by  our  European  colleagues,  and  feel  that 
we  have  every  retison  to  be  proud  of  his 
continued  statesmanlike  service  as  our 
chief  delegate. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
an  American  of  great  ability  and  dis- 
tinguished attainment  has  been  selected 
to  hold  one  of  the  international  responsi- 
bilities which  help  preserve  the  uneasy 
balance  of  world  peace.  I  am  privileged 
to  join  with  those  who  today  pay  tribute 
to  our  colleague  who  has  often  brought 
the  force  of  reality  to  debate.  Congress- 
man Wayne  L.  Hays,  of  Ohio. 

As  President  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly he  will  be  called  upon  many  times 
to  exercise  the  firm  hand  and  the  sure 
touch  for  which  he  is  already  renowned. 
There  will  be  need  for  an  unswerving 
commitment  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  Western  nations  have  built  their  so- 
cieties. And  here,  indeed,  they  have 
chosen  the  right  man. 

Long  experienced  in  European  affairs, 
familiar  with  NATO  since  its  beginning, 
seasoned  by  the  combat  of  a  Ufetlme  of 
public  servl<»,  none  could  be  more  emi- 
nently well  fitted  for  the  position.  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  his  experience  and 
abilities  at  our  service  at  a  seat  of  deci- 
sion where  the  cold  war  waits  offstage. 
My  congratulations  and  best  wishes  go 
with  him,  along  with  my  complete  confi- 
dence that  he  will  enjoy  great  success  in 
his  endeavors. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  honoring  a 
distinguished  Member  of  this  body  who 
has  just  achieved  one  of  the  most  pres- 
tigious positions  of  honor  to  which  a 
legislator  in  the  free  world  can  aspire. 

Our  friend  and  colleague,  Wayne 
Hays,  from  the  18th  District  of  Ohio,  has 
been  elected  President  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  that  interparliamentary  body  in 
Brussels. 

This  election  is  a  special  tribute  to  the 
ability  and  reputation  of  Mr.  Hays  be- 
cause this  is  the  second  time  that  his 
International  colleagues  have  named  him 
to  this  position  of  trust.  In  1956  and  1957 
Mr.  Hays  served  as  President  of  the 
North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Organization's 
Parliamentarians'  Conference,  predeces- 
sor to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly.  He 


also  has  served  as  Vice  President  of  the 
Assembly  In  1968. 

In  his  11  terms  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Mr.  Hays  has  commanded 
the  admiration  of  us  all.  He  is  a  natural 
and  gifted  parliamentarian,  a  tough- 
minded  legislator  who  responds  to  the 
legislative  challenge  with  all  the  fervor 
of  the  true  zealot.  Because  of  his  ener- 
getic criticism  of  the  imperfect,  there  are 
those  who  are  at  times  intimidated.  But 
behind  that  tough  exterior  there  is  a 
deeply  sensitive  individual:  one  who 
openly  weeps  at  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend ; 
one  who  speaks  with  unabashed  pride  of 
his  daughter:  one  who  feels,  quite  per- 
sonally, the  sorrows  of  others.  His  pres- 
ence here  in  the  House  has  caused  us  all 
to  share  In  the  deeper  sensitivity  which 
marks  the  extraordinary  man. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  join  with  others  today  In 
recognizing  the  achievements  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  and  particularly  his 
election  as  President  of  the  NATO  Con- 
ference is  a  tribute  to  his  msiny  years 
of  effort  in  international  affairs. 

The  fact  that  he  has  been  so  honored 
not  only  Is  a  recognition  of  his  knowl- 
edge in  the  critical  area  of  foreign  affairs 
that  has  been  the  principal  field  of  his 
interest,  but  even  more  so,  it  reflects  his 
skill  in  a  parliamentary  sense  which  has 
l)een  evidenced  many  times  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  In  a  host  of  other 
matters  of  national  concern. 

I  believe  that  the  gentleman's  work 
in  the  field  of  scholarships  abroad  has 
often  gone  urmotlced,  but  I  believe  the 
record  will  show  that  he  was  a  coauthor 
of  that  landmark  legislation  which  es- 
tablished what  is  ofttimes  referred  to  as 
the  Pulbrtght  Scholarships.  More  pre- 
cisely, the  program  Is  the  P\ilbright- 
Hays  Scholarships,  and  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate at  this  time  to  recall  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members.  In  the 
years  past,  many  scholars  have  bene- 
fited from  this  program,  and  the  Nation 
will  undoubtedly  gain  rich  dividends 
from  this  scholarship  effort;  therefore, 
I  did  want  to  mention  this  as  one  of  the 
many  achievements  of  the  gentleman 
that  we  pay  tribute  to  today. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distlngmshed  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  for  yielding  to  me.  It  is 
rendering  highly  commendable  service 
by  making  possible  this  deserved  tribute 
to  our  colleague,  Wayne  Hayes. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  with 
Wayne  Hayes  for  over  11  years.  During 
that  time  I  got  to  know  him  as  one  of 
the  most  effective  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, much  of  the  work  he  does  is  un- 
heralded and  unsung,  but  few  do  more 
to  make  the  Congress  function  and  I 
know  of  no  one  in  the  Congress  who 
makes  greater  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional Interest  and  to  our  security. 

So  I  am  happy  that  our  colleague  has 
been  elected  to  this  high  honor  in  the 
Nof-th  Atlantic  Assembly,  for  he  Is  a 
parliamentarian  and  diplomat  of  the  first 
rank.  And  while  we  honor  him  today,  in 
a  broader  sense,  he  does  us  honor  by 
having  been  elected  as  President  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly.  It  is  a  recog- 
nition of  ability,  dedication,  and  cour- 
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age  to  flght  for  his  beliefs.  Beliefs  which 
serve  this  body  and  our  Nation.  Under 
his  leadership  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly will  be  able  to  make  an  even  more 
meaningful  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  peace.  And,  ftnally,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  saluting  an  able,  conscien- 
tious, and  eCTective  American,  our  col- 
league, Wayni  Hayes,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 


DES     MOINES     SPEECH     OP 
VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Collier)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  days  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  former  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  have  made  some  rather 
absurd  public  statements  with  regard 
to  the  Eies  Moines  speech  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent AcNEW.  More  recently  there  have 
been  attacks  upon  other  members  of  the 
Nixon  administration  who  have  defended 
the  Vice  President  or  expressed  their 
criticism -of  the  news  media. 

Just  -aft  these  members  of  the  Nixon 
administration  have  the  right  to  criticize 
any  public  institution,  so  do  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey and  Members  of  Congress  have 
the  right  to  criticize  them.  But  the  meth- 
od of  their  criticism  has  bordered  on 
sheer  asinlnity  in  terms  of  their  inter- 
pretations. Recognizing  that  the  situ- 
ation in  general,  and  particularly  the 
Des  Moines  speech  of  Vice  President  Ac- 
new  provides  an  opportunity  to  do  some 
real  political  apple  polishing  with  the  TV 
networks,  many  of  these  statements  are 
nonethele.ss  ridiculous. 

Such  charges  as  intimidation,  assaults 
upon  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  a 
free  press,  and  coercive  tactics  are  the 
figments  of  political  bias  that  are  ob- 
vious to  the  intelligent  people  of  this 
country. 

My  colleague  from  Michigan.  Repre- 
sentative O'Hara.  went  so  far  as  to  call 
for  the  dismissal  of  two  administration 
oflBcials,  Herb  Klein  and  Dean  Burch. 
WhUe  I  realize  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  obviously  too  intelligent 
a  man  to  even  dignify  such  partisan  hog- 
wash,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  set 
the  record  straight  on  both  scores. 

In  the  first  place.  Dean  Burch  merely 
requested  transcripts  of  public  state- 
ments made  by  TV  commentators.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  do  this  many  times,  and 
I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues  have 
done  likewise.  There  Is  certainly  nothing 
in  the  world  Wrong  with  making  such  a 
request.  To  even  suggest  that  Mr.  Burch 's 
request  was  a  direct  assault  upon  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  a  free  press 
is  beyond  comprehension.  To  further 
charge  that  Herb  Klein  was  likewise 
guilty  of  the  same  assault  Is  equally  as 
insidious. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  statements 
question  the  constitutional  right  of  Mr. 
Klein,  Mr  Burch,  and  others,  to  express 
their  opinions. 

The  liberals  in  this  country  who  are 
the  self-appointed  bearers  of  the  torch  of 
individual  freedoms,  it  would  seem,  have 
a  double  standard  when  it  comes  to  free- 


dom of  expression.  Regardless  of  whether 
one  agrees  or  disagrees  with  these  criti- 
cisms of  the  news  media.  I  deeply  resent 
the  implication  of  the  public  statement 
that  administration  o£Bcials  "are  makmg 
it  perfectly  plain  that  their  only  beef 
with  the  press  is  that  it  does  not  give  the 
Nixon  administration  the  objective  cov- 
erage that  Kosygin  can  expect  from 
Pravda.  and  so  forth  " 

I  want  to  make  it'  very  clear  that  I 
personally  do  not  question  the  right  of 
my  colleagues  or  anyone  else  to  express 
these  or  other  opinions,  and  I  would  be 
obliged  to  fight  for  their  right  to  do  so 
even  though  it  is  partisan  political  drivel 
and  unadulterated  hogwash. 

Instead  of  quibbling  for  political  ad- 
vantage should  not  we  be  taking  a  good 
hard  look  at  the  reaction  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  which  can  provide  the  vehicle 
by  which  the  institutions  of  this  country 
can  be  improved? 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  '  Mr  ScHWENGEL )  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
testified  last  week  before  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Reorganization. 
While  I  want  to  praise  the  committee  for 
its  commendable  efforts  to  get  a  congres- 
sional reform  bill  before  the  House  this 
session.  I  feel  there  are  serious  gaps  in  the 
bill  drafted  by  the  committee.  I  went  into 
some  detail  in  this  respect  in  the  state- 
ment I  submitted  to  the  committee.  For 
tliat  reason,  I  would  like  to  insert  a  copy 
of  my  testimony  in  the  Record  at  this 
EKJint: 

Statement  bt  Hon.  F^ed  Schwencel 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  this  Subcommittee,  It  is  with  a  deep  sease 
of  urgency  that  I  testify  on  the  subject  of 
congressional  reorganization  Improving  the 
effectiveness  of  Congress  has  been  a  goal  of 
mine  for  many  years  now.  It  predated  even 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress.  I  have  been  a  persistent  advocate 
;ind  one  with  conclusions  based  on  both  ex- 
perience and  studj .  You  will  expect  certain 
things  of  me  today  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
you  will  not  be  dlsippolnted. 

So.  Mr.  Chalrmi.n.  I  thank  you  for  this 
welcome  opportunity 

May  I  also  say  that  I  am  appreciative  of  the 
yeoman  efforts  of  the  Subcommittee  which, 
since  May  of  this  year,  has  devoted  consid- 
erable time  and  energy  to  drafting  a  proposed 
reform  act.  To  the  Chairman.  Bernle  Slsk. 
and  to  the  other  Member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee. I  extend  my  thanks  for  your  diligent  ef- 
forts and  for  your  expeditious  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill. 

The  preponderance  of  what  you  propose 
will  And  no  argtiment  from  this  quarter. 
There  Is  no  reason  for  me  to  drone  on  ex- 
tensively about  our  areas  of  agreement.  I 
think  the  proposed  procedures  to  guarantee 
adequate  time  for  filing  of  supplementary 
and  minority  opinions  in  committee  reports 
is  a  plus,  as  is  the  provision  to  ensure  the 
availability  of  reports  themselves  to  Mem- 
bers prior  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
provisions  will  be  followed  to  the  letter  so 
that  debate  and  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion will  proceed  at  a  more  knowledgeable 
pace. 

I  note  that  tucked  Into  the  Subcommit- 
tee's draft  is  a  provision  for  updating  the 


Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  for  providing  Members  with  a  handy 
compilation  of  the  more  important  and  con- 
temporary precedents  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress.  Not  many  Congressional  ob- 
servers will  fall  over  themselves  with  glee  at 
this  prospect  but  it  is  certain  that  Members 
of  the  House  will  find  this  a  real  dividend. 
Tills  Is  particularly  true  of  freshmen  Rep- 
resentatives who  are  not  aware  of  nor  ac- 
customed to  the  mysteries  of  House  par- 
liamentary procedure 

The  elimination  of  obsolete  Joint  Com- 
mittees Is  an  Intelligent  and  constructive 
Idea.  Also  I  am  In  accord  with  the  Idea  of 
revising  and  strengthening  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Including,  of  course,  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  I  am  greatly 
encouraged,  by  the  way.  with  those  provi- 
sions of  the  reorganization  act  which  will 
expand  the  services  provided  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service. 

On  February  28.  1968  I  spoke  directly  to 
the  Issue  of  the  Service  and  Its  relationship 
with  Congress  in  remarks  printed  In  the 
Record  of  that  day.  We  are  all  aware  that 
the  Service  is  a  basic  research  and  reference 
arm  for  the  legislative  branch.  Through  the 
supply  of  nonpartisan 'analysis  and  unbiased 
Information  it  assLsts  Members  in  fulfilling 
their  legislative  and  constituent  tasks  Any- 
thing done  to  augment  the  assistance  L  R.S. 
can  provide  to  Members  is  progressive  and 
in  the  public  interest.  I  am  particularly  in- 
trigued by  the  Idea  of  a  pool  of  analysi.s  be- 
ing available  through  the  Service  to  aid  In 
the  oversight  activities  of  congressional 
committees  I  approve  further  the  authoriza- 
tion in  the  Subcommittee's  draft  bill  which 
encourages  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
to  explore  ways  in  which  computer  tech- 
nology can  be  put  to  use  In  assisting  Con- 
gre.ss  with  the  tasks  which  confront  it  On 
this  I  shall  have  some  more  to  say  at  a  later 
time. 

Though  I  am  to  some  degree  dismayed  by 
the  failure  to  include  provisions  strengthen- 
ing the  lobbying  section  of  the  1946  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act.  there  Is  some 
consolation  in  the  suggestion  of  the  Sub- 
committee that  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
Hou.se  be  appointed  to  examine  the  various 
suggestions  for  improving  regulation  of  lobby- 
ing on  Capitol  Hill.  Particularly  Important 
Is  the  stipulation  that  this  Select  Commit- 
tee refx>rt  its  recommendations  to  the  House 
prior  to  the  final  adjourrunent  of  the  91st 
Congress.  We  can  agree,  certainly,  that  the 
present  Lobbying  Act  is  insufficient  In  terms 
of  Its  coverage  and  rep)ortlng  requirements. 
While  propter  and  Intelligent  lobbying  Is  an 
accepted  and  acceptable  practice  In  legisla- 
tive politics,  its  very  nature  requires  the  light 
of  disclosure  to  preclude  from  the  public's 
muid  the  suspicion  of  underhanded  tactics 
and  purposes. 

I  understand  that  removal  of  lobbvlng  pro- 
visions from  the  present  bill  will  expedite  its 
passage  in  the  House  and  probably,  for  that 
matter,  the  Senate.  Still,  the  Subcommittee 
has  faced  up  to  the  pressing  need  to  fcxrus 
attention  on  the  Lobbying  Act  and  to  do 
something  to  correct  Its  inadequacies. 

We  are  In  a  period  of  history  which  finds 
our  political  institutions  and  policies  in  dis- 
favor with  far  too  many  of  our  people.  It  is 
unquestionably  true  that  you  cannot  satisfy 
all  of  the  people  any  of  the  time  ^ut  the 
situation  which,  prevails  in  our  time  is  not 
one  to  bring  comfort  to  those  icho  believe  in 
our  republican  institutions.  Certainly  the  dis- 
pleasure abroad  in  the  land  is  not  without 
some  foundation.  Accordingly,  it  Is  Incum- 
bent upon  those  of  us  who  have  been  elected 
to  man  our  political  Institutions  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  dispel  popular  doubts  as 
to  the  integrity  and  the  viability  of  those 
Institutions.  That,  along  with  the  real  need 
for  congressional  reform.  Is  a  compelling 
argiunent  favoring  action  In  this  Congress. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  turn  to  three  areas 
of  particular  concern  to  me. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  were  I  not 
to  express  my  disappointment  at  the  failure 
of  the  Subcommittee  to  Include  In  Its  pro- 
posed bill  an  alternative  to  the  seniority  sys- 
tem for  the  selection  of  conunlttee  chairmen. 
A  former  RepreeentaUve  In  this  House  has 
said  that  "there  are  three  things  you  can 
do  about  the  seniority  system  In  Congress: 
vou  can  attack  it  directly,  you  can  gnaw  at 
its  edges,  or  you  can  leave  It  alone."  I  be- 
lieve in  attacking  it  directly. 

The  Subcommittee  has  apparently  con- 
cluded that  the  best  thing  to  do  Is  to  leave 
It  alone.  I  cannot  agree.  Seniority  as  the 
method  for  determining  committee  chairmen 
IS  a  perfect  example  of  the  principle  that 
in  a  difficult  situation  "take  the  path  of 
least  resistance."  In  some  situations  that 
may  also  be  the  best  course  of  action  but  not 
in  the  selection  of  committee  chairmen.  The 
only  telling  argument  offered  in  defense  of 
selection  by  seniority  Is  that  It  expedites 
the  organization  of  committees.  That  Is  not 
good  enough  for  me. 

Seniority,  as  you  all  know,  is  not  a  Rule 
of  the  House  but  a  custom.  Rule  10  of  the 
House  provides  that  the  "House  shall  elect 
its  chairman  of  each  standing  committee  one 
of  the  Members  thereof"  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  Congress.  Admittedly,  the  re- 
maining language  of  that  Rule,  in  Its  pro- 
vision for  chairing  of  the  committee  by  the 
ranking  member  In  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man. Implies  seniority.  Nevetheless.  In  the 
election  of  the  chairman  the  Rule  permits 
the  choosing  of  any  Member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

For  almost  six  decades  now  longevity  has 
been  the  criterion  for  their  selection.  It  has 
been  said  before,  and  I  now  say  it  again,  that 
this  use  of  seniority  is,  apparently,  peculiar 
to  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  is  not  the  method 
employed  in  our  State  legislatures  or  In  for- 
eign legislative  bodies  for  the  selection  of 
committee  chairman.  I  would  say  that  this 
is  a  singularly  interesting  fact. 

In  both  the  90th  and  in  this  Congress  I 
U.we  introduced  resolutions  which  wouldye- 
Mse  the  method  for  selection  of  committee 
V  halrmen.  For  those  who  may  not  know  the 
:  inguage  of  my  proposal,  it  Is  contained  In 
House  Resolution  81  of  this  Congress 

My  alternative  is  quite  simple.  It  provides 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  shall 
ronvene  .as  soon  as  possible  following  the 
'  penlng  of  Congress  .and  by  secret  'oallot  the 
majority  party  members  shall  elect  the  chalr- 
ni.m  from  among  the  three  senior  majority 
members  on  tlie  committee.  In  like'  fashion 
'.he  minority  party  members  shall  elect  the 
minority  leader  for  the  committee. 

This  .ilternatlve  to  the  present  method  has 
•he  virtue  of  permitting  the  members  of  a 
committee  a  choice  in  the  selection  of  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  members 
Thus,  if  there  are  valid  or  seemingly  valid 
reasons  in  their  minds  for  not  awarding  the 
chairmanship  to  the  senior  majority  mem- 
ber, they  can  withhold  it  from  him  and  elect 
.someone  in  whom  they  have  greater  confi- 
dence. I  would  expect  that  if  such  a  system 
of  election  were  instituted,  it  would  be  a  raje 
f.rcasion  for  the  senior  member  to  be  denied 
the  chairmanship.  But.  I  think  that  option 
.should  remain  open  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  If  they  desire  to  exercise  It.  More- 
over, the  very  possibility  of  not  maintaining 
or  attaining  the  chairmanship  by  seniority 
alone  could  act  to  curb  any  abuse  of  author- 
ity by  a  chairman  or  prospective  chairman. 

To  buttress  my  alternative  permit  me  to 
quote  from  a  former  coUetigue.  In  We  Pro- 
pose: A  Modem  Congress,  John  Lindsay  has 
written: 

"I  am  .  .  .  Inclined  to  favor  selection  of 
committee  chairmen  by  secret  ballort  of  the 
members  of  each  committee.  Each  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  House  Is  a  semi- 
autonomous  Ixxly  with  Its  own  unique  prob- 
lems and   special   norms.   Conimittee  mem- 


bers, by  observing  each  other  at  close  range 
In  the  dally  operations  of  the  committee, 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  best  position 
to  Judge  the  qu&llflcatlans  necessary  for  their 
chairman,  and  they  certainly  are  aware  of  in- 
telligence or  personality  traits  which  are 
often  Important  to  a  smooth-working  rela- 
tlonslilp.  Committees  are  the  workshops  of 
Congress;  their  members  should  determine 
who  should  be  seated  at  the  heed  of  the 
worktable." 

I  might  add  that  Mr  Lindsay's  article  eflec- 
tlvelv  devastates  arguments  offered  in  de- 
fense of  selection  by  seniority  by  pointing 
out  that  the  senior  members  of  the  majority 
and  minority  parties  are  not  alone  In  having 
valuable  experience  on  the  committee  and 
are  not  alone  in  having  expertise  in  the  com- 
mittee's Jurisdictional  areas  Countering  the 
argument  that  the  seniority  principle  avoids 
internecine  struggles  and  their  bitter  residue 
Is  the  historically  dismaying  fact  that  longev- 
ity has  too  often  put  into  the  chairs  of  the 
House  committees  men  unresponsive  to  the 
platforms  and  policies  of  their  own  party. 
Finally,  the  notion  that  men  from  safe  dis- 
tricts who  live  long  enough  to  become  chair- 
man are  somehow  more  attentive  than  other 
Representatives  to  the  "national  interest"  la 
dubious  at  best  because  it  presupposes  that 
such  men  operate  from  a  rational  basis  In 
their  consideration  of  legislation  and  their 
estimation  of  the  role  of  a  chairman.  There  is 
little,  If  any,  empirical  evidence  to  support 
that  claim. 

In  matters  of  cotirtesy  such  as  the  assign- 
ment of  room  space,  I  think  that  reliance  on 
seniority  Is  probably  as  equitable  and  practi- 
cal a  system  as  could  be  devised.  But  on  the 
question  of  choosing  who  shall  be  the  chair- 
man of  each  of  the  Important  standing  and 
special  committees  of  the  House,  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  be  governed  by  a  higher 
law  of  logic  than  that  which  says  that  the 
fellow  who  has  been  around  the  longest  shall 
therefore  exercise  the  greatest  authority. 
This  Is  not  the  way  In  which  we  choose  the 
Speaker,  or  the  party  leaders  on  each  side  of 
the  aisle.  Why  then  should  It  be  the  way  In 
which  we  select  committee  chairman  who 
exercise  equally  enormous  powers? 

I  would  respectfully  request,  therefore, 
that  you  give  some  additional  thought  to 
eliminating  the  seniority  principle  and  I 
offer  House  Resolution  81  as  a  possible  al- 
ternative. 

The  second  matter  upon  which  I  elaborate 
concerns  the  improvement  of  resources  for 
supplying  Members  of  Congress  with  infor- 
mation to  assist  them  in  their  work  I  have 
previously  mentioned  my  favorable  reaction 
to  those  parts  of  the  reorganization  bill 
which  will  Improve  the  services  provided  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service.  In  addi- 
tion, the  proposed  Joint  Committee  on  Legis- 
lative Data  Processing  is  a  clear  recognition 
bv  the  Subcommittee  that  the  Congress  can 
and  should  avail  Itself  of  the  fantastic  bene- 
fits which  can  accrue  through  use  of  the 
computer. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware  I  have  been 
serving  this  session  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  Equipment  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration.  My  ex- 
perience with  that  subcommittee  has  rein- 
forced my  previous  conviction  that  Congress 
must  expand  and  Improve  information  re- 
sources available  to  It  If  It  Is  to  fulfill  Its 
proper  role  In  the  National  Government. 

For  the  past  several  years  I  have  been 
greatly  occupied  vrtth  the  study  of  ways  and 
means  by  which  Congress  could  accomplish 
Just  that  and  I  contributed  a  chapter  on 
the  subject  to  We  Propose:  A  Modern  Con- 
gress. 

For  various  reasons  that  we  all  know,  the 
boundaries  separating  legislative  from  execu- 
tive have  blurred  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  Richard  Neustadt  has  sug- 
gested that,  "the  separations  between  Presi- 
dent and  Congressmen  are  partly  constitu- 
tional,   partly    political,    partly    attltudlnal. 


and  In  no  small  degree  a  matter  of  seman- 
tics." Increasingly.  Congress  has  come  to  rely 
upon  the  President  for  a  legislative  agenda, 
though  it  would  be  erroneous  to  conclude 
that  Congress  has  completely  abdicated  an 
initiative  role  in  the  passage  of  public  policy. 
Despite  this  reliance  upon  the  President. 
the  Congress  is  constitutionally  charged  with 
the  responsibility  to  set  public  purpose,  to 
allocate  resources,  and  to  test  the  validity 
of  proposals  from  the  President  against  the 
wi.shes  and  mood  of  the  people  In  carrying 
out  its  legislative,  oversight,  and  represent- 
ative functions.  Congress  must  have  not  only 
full  and  free  access  to  information  within 
the  executive  branch  but  the  analytical  ca- 
pability to  separate  the  'signals  from  the 
noise."  Moreover,  if  Congress  is  to  retain  any 
degree  of  autonomy.  It  must  equip  itself  with 
the  necessary  machinery  and  avail  itself  of 
adequate  manpower  for  independent  intel- 
ligence gathering,  sorting,  and  analysis. 

May  I  emphasize  in  this  regard  that  Con- 
gress is  too  dependent  upon  executive  agen- 
cies. We  authorize  programs  and  then  rely 
upon  the  implementing  agencies  to  supply 
us  with  information  necessary  to  oversee  ng 
their  performance.  To  a  degree  this  is  un- 
avoidable but  certainly  Congress  should  also 
have  independent  sources  of  information  and 
independent  means  of  analysis  One  takes 
encouragement,  therefore,  from  the  provision 
in  the  draft  bill  which  would  authorize  con- 
gressional committees  to  employ  the  services 
of  analysts  located  within  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service.  With  diligent  use.  these 
analysts  could  vastly  improve  oversight  ac- 
tivities by  the  Congress. 

Along  with  the  professional  steffs  of  the 
committees,  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice Is  the  agency  which  can  supply  Members 
with  accurate  and  objective  Information,  re- 
search, analysis,  and  evaluation  of  legislative 
matters.  It  is  the  agency  which  can  and 
should  put  Congress  on  parity  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  access  to  Information  and 
expertise.  Unfortunately,  such  a  heavy  de- 
mand is  placed  upon  the  Service  that  at 
present  It  only  partially  fulfills  these  goals. 
As  I  have  elsewhere  said,  the  Service  must 
have  additional  personnel  to  meet  its  grow- 
ing responsibilities.  It  must  be  encouraged 
to  adopt  new  techniques.  Automated  in- 
formation retrieval  Is  a  muk  for  the  Service. 
The  functions  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  present  a  tantalizing  number  of  op- 
portunities for  utilizing  suSh  devices.  The 
facilities  of  the  Service  ought  to  be  improved 
and  its  equipment  should  be  of  adequate 
calibre. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Subcommittee  has 
given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  this  matter 
and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  carry  through 
with  its  recommendations.  Beefing  up  the 
services  provided  by  L.R.S.  cannot  be  accom- 
plished If  the  Congress  is  niggard  In  author- 
izing personnel  and  appropriating  funds. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  proposed  Joint 
Committee  on  Legislative  Data  Processing 
will  move  expeditiously  to  augment  the  use 
of  the  computer  In  such  ways  as  may  prove 
practical  for  the  Congress.  Already  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  employs  a  computer  for  per- 
sonnel and  housekeeping  chores.  The  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  uses  the  Library's 
computer  for.  among  other  things,  produc- 
tion of  the  Digest  of  Public  General  Bills 
and  the  Legislative  Status  Report.  It  Is  ex- 
ploring additional  ways  in  which  to  make 
wavs  of  Information  storage  and  retrieval  sys- 
tems. Certain  committees,  including  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
have  tapped  into  the  Library's  computer  In 
order  to  expedite  production  of  their 
calendars. 

Wise  use  of  automatic  Information  systems 
can  go  far  in  assisting  Congress  with  its 
heavy  workload,  a  burden  so  imposing  that 
It  Is" routine  for  Congress  to  sit  In  session 
for  most  of  a  calendar  year,  which  situation 
has  led  the  Subcommittee  to  recommend  a 
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regular  August  recess  and  aligning  the  fiscal 
year  with  the  calendar  year 

I  commend  the  Subcommittee  for  Ite  efforts 
to  improve  the  flow  of  Information  to  the 
Congress. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  turn  to  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Subcommittees  draft  bill  for 
minority  staling  on  committees.  As  former 
Chalrmiui  of  a  Special  Subcommittee  on  In- 
creased Minority  Staffing  of  the  Republican 
Conference  and  as  a  long-standing  member 
of  the  minority  party  In  the  House— a  situa- 
tion. I  can  assure  you.  which  I  would  like  to 
see  changed— I  have  been  much  Intrigued 
by  this  whole  problem 

I  have  been  convinced  for  some  time  that  a 
minority  party  Is  hampered  In  functioning  as 
the  loyal  opposition  by  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide it  with  adequate  stoff  representation  on 
the  committees  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate It  Is  true  that  a  number  of  committees 
do  permit  the  minority  to  have  members  on 
the  permanent  staff  but  this  Is  not  a  uni- 
form practice. 

A  group  of  distinguished  political  scientists 
has  said: 

"To  deny  the  Minority  In  Congress  access 
to  adequate  representation  on  Committee 
staffs  eliminates  the  opportunity  for  a  mi- 
nority to  act  responsibly  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  problems  under  considera- 
tion. Congressmen.  In  this  difficult  and 
comt)Tex  period  of  our  history,  require  access 
"  to  d&QS  and  evaluation  In  those  subject  areas 
to  which  they  are  given  responsibility  as 
Committee  members.  It  Is  obvious  that  this 
work  cannot  be  placed  regularly  with  their 
own  office  staffs,  which  have  functions  very 
different  from  those  of  a  Committee.  It  Is 
obvious,  In  light  of  policy  formulation  pat- 
terns at  all  levels  of  government,  that  the 
adversarial  technique  of  law  and  politics  in 
this  country  requires  a  personal  relationship 
in  which  a  congressman  can  develop  con- 
fidence with  the  professional  staff  members. 
This  Is  why,  of  course,  the  President  has  a 
high  degree  of  control  over  his  White  House 
Staff,  as  well  as  at  many  policy-making  levels 
in  the  Executive  Departments. 

■Some  have  argued  that  an  increase  In  mi- 
nority stafflag  of  congressional  committees 
would  Jeopardize  the  recent  "professlonall- 
zatlon"  of  these  staffs.  We  do  not  believe  tha-t 
this  is  true  There  Is  no  re  i3<jn  why  such 
"professlonallzation"  c.innoi  take  place  in 
a  bipartisan  framework.  Wh.it  is  needed  are 
professional  staff  members  sejjarately  respon- 
sible to  the  majority  and  the  minority.  The 
demand  that  a  substantially  larger  portion 
of  the  professional  staff  be  responsible  to 
the  minority  members  Is  wholly  reasonable 
and  within  the  best  democratic  traditions  " 

Their  statement  puts  the  case  well. 

B'urthermore,  as  my  colleague  and  fellow 
Republican.  James  C  Cleveland,  has  said: 
"Even  in  the  cases  of  committees  which  do 
list  staff  members  as  assigned  specifically 
to  assist  the  minority,  those  employees  are 
ultimately  responsible  to  the  committee 
chairman,  who  Is  always  a  member  of  the 
majority  party.  By  that  I  mean  that  they 
cannot  be  hired  without  the  chairman's  ap- 
proval: their  salaries  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  majority,  and  often  their  physi- 
cal location  Is  determined  by  the  majority. 
Thus,  nowhere  In  the  House  does  the  mi- 
nority party  have  guaranteed  to  It  an  un- 
obatructed  conduit  to  Information  vital  to 
the  success  of  its  adversary  role  under  oair 
two-party  system." 

As  I  have  laid  on  many  oocafllons  the  mi- 
nority on  a  committee  ought  to  have  ex- 
clusive right  to  hire  and  flre.  As  a  matter  of 
right,  not  privilege,  it  should  have  allotted 
to  it  probably  In  the  neighborhood  of  40% 
of  both  permanent  and  tempwrary  staff  With 
such  a  staff  it  could  offer  constructive  alter- 
natives to  the  proposals  of  the  majority 
party.  With  that  staff  assistance  It  could 
submit  fax  more  detailed  and  far  better  mi- 
nority and  supplementary  opinions  In  com- 


mittee reports.  No  matter  of  what  party, 
the  minority  must  be  granted  staff  on  com- 
mittees which  will  enable  it  to  be  a  more 
adequate  and  constructive  loyal  opposition. 

Regrettably,  this  has  not  been  true  In  the 
past.  Unfortunately,  we  Republicans  have 
had  to  suffer  from  It  for  most  of  the  past 
35  years.  I  think  that  this  situation  has 
been  more  detrimental  to  the  Nation  and 
the  Congress  than  It  has  to  us  House  Repub- 
licans. 

The  Subcommittee  has  seen  fit  to  Include 
provisions  for  minority  staffing  In  Its  pro- 
posed bin.  In  all  candor  I  must  take  excep- 
tion to  the  language  as  presently  written. 
It  is  true  that  the  language  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides the  minority  with  a  maximum  two  of 
the  six  permanent,  profeeelonal  staff  mem- 
bers and  one  of  the  six  permanent,  clerical 
staff.  The  language  furi:her  provides  for 
equitable  treatment  for  the  minority  staff  In 
terms  of  pay,  work  facilities,  and  accessibility 
to  committee  records.  It  Is  also  true  that 
language  In  the  bill  stipulates  In  a  general 
way  that  the  minority  be  given  fair  con- 
sideration m  the  appointment  of  temporary 
committee  employees. 

In  the  latter  regard,  however,  there  are 
no  guarantees  that  the  majority  on  the  com- 
mittee, specifically  the  chairman,  has  to  al- 
lot any  of  the  temporary  staff  to  the  minor- 
ity. There  is  no  sj>eclflc  formula  and  no  en- 
forcement clause.  In  other  words,  the  pre- 
scription in  the  bill  can  be  Ignored  and 
minority  members  could  be  denied  a  fair 
share  of  temporary  staff. 

Even  less  palatable  Is  the  entire  setup  for 
the  hiring  of  minority  staff.  Sole  right  of 
hiring  Is  not  vested  In  the  minority.  Instead 
It  may  only  recommend  a  person  whose  ap- 
pointment Is  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
full  committee.  The  whole  purpose  of  minor- 
ity staffing  Is  subverted  by  this  method  of 
appointing  Who  knows  what  teats  might  be 
applied  by  the  majority  party  before  It  will 
agree  to  the  recommendations  of  the  minor- 
ity? Why  should  the  majority  be  given  a 
veto  power  over  the  employment  of  minor- 
ity staff?  That,  of  course.  Is  the  precise  ef- 
fect of  the  present  language.  I  submit  that 
the  majority  would  never  tolerate  the  minor- 
ity having  such  a  veto  power.  This  distresses 
me  and  I  beseech  you  to  alter  the  language 
of  the  bin  to  permit  the  minority  sole  hir- 
ing and  firing  power  over  minority  staff. 

CAPTTOL     GUmE     SERVICK 

Mr.  Chtdrman,  Part  5,  Title  IV  of  the  Com- 
mittee Print  deals  with  a  matter  In  which  I 
have  a  deep,  personal  Interest,  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service.  It  Is  the  object  of  this  part 
of  the  bin  to  replace  the  existing  system, 
beneficial  to  a  few,  with  a  superior  system, 
beneficial  to  many,  and  to  erase  forever  the 
commercial  stigma  of  collecting  a  fee  from 
patriotic  Americans  Interested  In  visiting  the 
Capitol  Building. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  lees  reason  to  charge 
for  guide  service  In  the  Capitol  than  there 
Is  to  charge  for  guide  service  In  the  White 
House,  Pord  Theatre  or  the  hundreds  of  other 
places  where  the  Park  Service  has  free  guide 
service.  When  you  consider  the  millions  of 
dollars  we  spend  at  the  Smithsonian  and 
millions  of  donars  we  have  spent  building 
monuments  Uke  the  Uncoln  Memorial,  Jeffer- 
son Memorial,  the  Kennedy  Memorial  and  a 
host  of  other  similar  places  where  we  make 
no  charge  for  visitors.  It  makes  us  foolish  and 
Inconsistent  to  charge  people  for  guide  serv- 
ice in  the  Capitol,  the  most  Important 
memorial  of  them  all.  I  have  said  hundreds 
of  times  to  students,  groups  and  friends  that 
more  has  happened  in  the  shadow  of  the 
dome  of  our  Capitol  to  bring  about  the 
Biblical  promise  of  an  abundant  life  than 
anywhere  else  In  all  of  time.  I  believe  any 
study  by  a  competent  historian  will  agree 
with  my  conclusions  In  this  respect.  There  Is 
no  place  that  students  can  visit  where  they 
can  more  easily  catch  some  of  the  fire  that 
burned  In  the  hearts  of  those  early  patriots 


who  gave  us  this  Inheritance  and  magnificent 
sy«t«n  and  so  we  should  encourage  visitors 
and  especially  students  to  come  here  and 
make  free  guide  service  available  to  them 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Committee  print,  a 
Capitol  Guide  Board  shall  be  established 
consisting  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  an 
employee  under  the  Senate  appointed  by  tlie 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  an  em- 
ployee under  the  House  of  Representatlvps 
appointed  by  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Hoiise. 

The  Capitol  Guide  Service  would  be  avi- 
thorized  and  directed  to  provide  guided  tours 
of  the  Interior  of  the  Capitol  Building  for 
the  education  and  enlightenment  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  A  major  feature  of  the  tour  will 
be  the  fact  that  there  will  be  no  fee. 

Under  the  existing  arrangement,  there  Is  a 
fee,  which  seems  to  me  astonishing.  In  the 
first  place,  It  does  not  accord  with  the  dignity 
of  the  Capitol  Bxilldlng  for  persons  familiar 
with  Its  history  to  be  selling  their  services, 
like  dance-hall  girls,  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
head.  Nor  does  It  seem  to  me  decorous,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Congressmen  concerntd 
for  the  sensitivities  of  their  constituents 

As  It  now  stands,  a  family  from  Iowa  t 
North  Dakota  or  California  or  New  Hamp- 
shire win  come  to  Washington,  where  they 
will  Immediately  develop  that  same  lost  feel- 
ing experienced  by  any  traveller  visiting  any 
big  city.  UnfamlUarity  with  places  and  with 
prices  Is  apt  to  make  the  visitors  confu.'^rd 
and  suspicious  and  they  may  get  the  feeling 
that  the  hotel  keepers,  the  waiters,  the  taxi 
drivers  sujd  half  the  people  they  meet  on  the 
sidewalk  are  either  out  to  misinform  them 
as  to  where  things  are  located  or  out  to  sell 
them  something  for  more  than  they  had  ex- 
pected to  pay.  It  Is  probably  no  worse  here 
than  It  Is  in  other  big  cities,  so  far  as  this 
feeling  Is  concerned,  but  still  Is  bad  enough 
The  weary  visitors  are  far  from  home  and  are 
very  likely  to  go  looking  for  a  friendly,  f.^- 
mlllar  face,  which  feeling  can  lead  them  to 
the  Capitol  Building  for  a  chat  with  their 
Congressman.  And,  while  they're  at  the  Cap- 
itol, they  Just  might  want  to  look  around  and 
take  in  the  sights  on  the  Capitol  grounds. 
They  are  taxpayers,  after  all,  and  it  is  their 
Capitol.  But  when  they  meet  the  guide,  who 
is  knowledgeable  about  the  Capitol  and  cap..- 
ble  of  showing  them  around,  they  find  they 
are  expected  to  pay  out  twenty-five  cents  .i 
person  for  the  privilege  of  visiting  their  oun 
Capitol  Building. 
The  whole  idea  Is  outrageous. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Committee  PrMr 
such  visitors  would  be  able  to  draw  up;  n 
the  knowledge  and  assistance  of  the  Capital 
Guide  Service,  without  cost,  and  their  visit 
to  the  Capitol  would  be  free  of  commer- 
cialism and  Its  Inevitable  Irritations. 

The  expenses  of  the  Capitol  Guide  Serv- 
ice shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  from  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Service,  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Capitol  Guide  Board.  The 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
pay  the  salaries  of  employees  of  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House. 

In  order  to  work  no  hardship  upon  the 
staff  members  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Guides,  ctirrently  involved  in  the  act  (n 
serving  visitors  at  cost.  Initial  appointments, 
under  authority  of  the  Capitol  Guides  Act 
shall  be  made  available  to  members  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Ouldes,  without  reduction  of 
level  In  rank  or  seniority. 

The  purpose  here  Is  clear  enough.  I  be- 
lieve. The  Capitol  Dome  symbolizes  to  most 
Americans  a  free  Qovenmient,  with  author- 
ity extendmg  from  sea-to-«ea,  and  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with 
a  National  history  in  which  the  struggle  for 
survival  has  not  required  the  abduratlon  o: 
democratic  representation. 

Our  Capitol,  symbolic  of  the  freedom  we 
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.n,oy,  is  sacred  to  the  democratic  P^nclple. 
ran  we  afford  to  cheapen  such  a  symbol  with 
euTd^f^-hlre  Infesting  the  Capitol?  I  think 
^o  There  Is  an  appalling  lack  of  dignity  in 
M^ch  an  arrangement.  We  have  here  the 
emple  of  freedom.  Can  we  tolerate  the  ex- 
stTnce  of  money-changere  ln,/he  temple 
we  have  for  many  years.  I  realize.  But  that 
w^  wrong.  We  should  stand  for  It  no  longer. 
wT  should  end  that  precedent  at  once  'n 
'ftvor  of  another  providing  the  people  with  a 
Service  they  deserve  without  cost,  as  Amer- 
icans   as  taxpayers  and  as  believers  in  our 

National  integrity.  „„rtinn 

I  therefore  highly  recommend  that  portion 
„f  the  Committee  Print  which  establishes 
tie  Capitol  Guide  Service. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  now  to  several  areas 
,,;  the  committee  print  which  I  feel  are 
inadequate  and  need  strengthening  or  addl- 
u  in  of  new  sections. 

Mr    Chairman,  I  am  especially  concerned 
about  the  omission  of  provisions  for  a  pe'-; 
nianent   Joint   Committee   on   Congressional 
operations.  Even  If  significant  reforms  axe 
enacted    this    year,    they    can    be    rendered 
obsolete   or   meffectlve    In    short    order    un- 
less   there    is    created    a    continuing    rev  ew 
process.  A  bill  which  I  co-sponsored  earUer 
this  year,  contained  a  provision  establishing 
such  a  review  process  and  a  permanent  com- 
mittee   to    accomplish    it.    The    committee 
would  have  been  directed  to  "make  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  recommend  Improvements  In  such  or- 
.'anlzatlon   and   operation   with   a   view   to- 
ward    strengthening    Congress.    slmpUfylng 
Its    operations,    improving    lt«    relationships 
with  other   branches  of   the  United   States 
Government,  and  enabling  It  better  to  meet 
Its  responslblUtles  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  UtUted  States.  .  .  .  "The  Committee  would 
also    have    been    directed    to    study    auto- 
matic data  processing   and  infonnatlon   re- 
•rieval  systems,  together  with  reviewing  legal 
proceedings  which  might  be  of  Interest  to 
She  Congress.  The   Committee  would   have 
been  completely  bipartisan  In  makeup  under 
the  provisions  of  our  bin.  The  omission  of 
These   provisions   constitutes  a   very   serious 
deficiency  In  the  bill  developed  by  your  Com- 

"  Another  area  about  which  I  am  very  much 

oncerned  Is  that  of  the  announcing  of  votes 

nf  Members  on  action  taken  by  the  various 

committees.  I  think  the  strongest  provis  on 

in  this  regard  Is  that  contained  In  Section 

■023  of  H.R.   11475.  That  section  would  re- 

lulre  a  public  announcement  of  each  ron  caU 

ote    at    the    conclusion    of    every    meeting. 

including   the   votes   of   Individual   Members 

ind  those  who  voted  by  proxy. 

With  respect  to  proxy  voting,  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  am  completely  opposed  to  any  form 
.f  proxy  voting  In  committees.  It  seems  to 
•ne  that  the  most  important  votes  cast  by 
Members  of  the  Congress,  are  those  cast  In 
.-ommlttee.  It  Is  only  reasonable  to  require 
that  they  be  physically  present  to  participate 
m  this  important  phase  of  our  legislative 
process.  If  necessary,  committee  assignments 
and  scheduling  of  hearings  could  be  re- 
organized to  avoid  conflicts. 

With  respect  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Legislative  Data  Processing  established  by 
vour  committee  print,  the  major  reservation 
Wmch  I  have  in  this  respect,  is  a  fear  that  It 
might  In  any  way  impede  the  efforts  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  to  update  the 
equipment  needed  In  their  programs. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  feel  that  It  Is  high  time 
that  we  flnaUy  "solve  the  Page  problem"  once 
and  for  aU.  I  think  that  could  be  rather 
easily  accomplished  by  establishing  the  re- 
quirement that  no  one  will  be  aUowed  to 
serve  as  a  Page  who  has  not  completed  his 
high  school  education.  I  think  this  a  far 
sounder  answer  than  building  dormitories 
and  extending  even  further  our  involvement 
in  the  supervision  and  education  of  Pages.  In 


this  vein,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  Sec- 
tion 423  of  H.R.  6278. 

Another  Important  area  deleted  from  the 
Committee  print.  Is  that  providing  for  the 
Office  of  Placement  and  Office  Management.  I 
refer  here  to  language  similar  to  that  con- 
tained in  section  407  of  H.R.  6278.  This  sec- 
tion would  have  provided  an   ofBce  which 
would  assist  in  the  placement  of  employees 
here  on  the  Hill.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  existing  operation  of  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  is  unsatisfactory,  and  Is  doubt- 
ful If  It  could  be  revltahzed  to  the  point  It 
would  be  successful.  The  provision  wotUd  also 
establish  a  division  which  would  provide  con- 
sultation on  office  management  practices  to 
Members,  particularly  new  Members  of  Con- 
gress I  think  this  would  be  most  helpful,  not 
only  to  our  new  Members  but  to  many  of  our 
long-time  Members. 

It  is  imclear  to  me  from  my  study  of  the 
Committee  print,  as  to  whether  or  not,  Indi- 
vidual Members  would  have  access  to  the 
Information  Specialists  created  In  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service.  It  would  be  my 
position  that  the  facilities  of  this  service 
should  certainly  be  available  to  all  Members, 
and  not  Just  to  the  committees. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  remarks. 
On  the  whole  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Sub- 
committee for  Its  work  and  to  thank  you  for 
your  attention  to  my  thoughts  on  this  Im- 
po.rtant  matter. 


MR  JUSTICE  CLARK  AND  THE  FED- 
ERAL  JUDICIAL  CENTER 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  is  recognized  for  30 

minutes.  ,      „  j      i 

Mr  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  was  created  by  Public 
Law  90-219  which  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  December  20, 1967.  The  idea 
for  the  Center  grew  out  of  the  adminis- 
trative problems  caused  by  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

As  our  Nation  has  increased  in  popula- 
tion over  the  years,  the  business  of  the 
courts  has  increased  apace.  The  need  for 
studying  and  streamlining  the  operations 
of  the  courts,  while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving a  full  and  fair  system  of  justice 
for  all  has  grown  increasingly  more  ser- 
ious but  until  1967  no  effective  steps  had 
been  taken  to  solve  any  of  the  problems. 
In  that  year  it  was  clear  to  the  Congress 
that  the  situation  had  become  cntical 
and  that  something  had  to  be  done. 
Many  of  the  Federal  courts  had  become 
nearly  paralyzed  as  a  result  of  adminis- 
trative inefficiency  due  to  the  use  of  out- 
moded methods  not  suited  to  modem 
caseloads.  Backlogs  of  cases  in  many  dis- 
tricts   were    large,    and    it    often    took 
months  to  get  a  case  to  trial.  Many  court 
staff  personnel  were  relatively  untrained 
in  their  duties,  and  time,  money,  and  re- 
sources were  being  wasted.  In  the  face  of 
this  critical  need  Congress  acted,  and 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center  came  into 
being,  charged  with  the  task  of  initiating 
a  massive  attack  on  the  many  adminis- 
trative problems  faced  by  the  courts. 

The  role  envisioned  for  the  Center  was 
threefold:  education  and  training  of  all 
court  personnel,  including  judges:  re- 
search in  specific  problem  areas;  and  in- 
novation, which  would  involve  the  study 
of  modem  data  processing  and  computer 
procedures  and  their  application  to  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  courts. 


Management  of  the  Center  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  seven -member  Board 
of  Directors,  to  include  two  appellate 
court  judges,  three  district  court  judges, 
and  ex-offlcio  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  and 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
The  Board  then  created  four  advisory 
committees— operations,  research,  con- 
tinuing education,  and  irmovation  and 
development— to  oversee  the  general 
fimctions  and  the  many  projects  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Center. 

The  choice  of  a  Director  for  the  Cen- 
ter was  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
It  was  clear  that  the  Centers  operatlcHis 
would  be  widespread  and  their  effects 
would  be  felt  throughout  the  entire 
Federal  court  system.  A  man  of  superior 
intelligence,  proven  leadership  ability, 
and  considerable  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  judicial  administration  was  needed. 
It  was  so  important  tiiat  tiie  Director  be 
a  man  of  stature  in  the  legal  profession, 
known  by  and  capable  of  working  effec- 
tively with  judges  throughout  the  fed- 
eral system.  Mr.  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark 
w£is  the  obvious  choice. 

The  Justice  had  retired  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  June  of  1967  when  lUs 
son   became   Attorney   General   of  the 
United  States.  His  18  years  on  the  Court 
had  given  him  a  breadth  and  depth  of 
understanding   of   the  Federal   judicial 
system  exceeded  by  no  other  person.  He 
was  known  and  respected  by  judges  and 
lawyers  throughout  the  legal  profession. 
His  intelligence,  compassion,  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  concepts  of  justice  em- 
bodied in  our  system  were  reflected  in 
many  judicial  opinions.  Finally  his  con- 
suming interest  in  improving  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  was  evidenced  by  his 
active  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Section  of  Ju- 
dicial Administration,  of  which  he  was 
the  chairman  in  1957-58.  It  was  true  that 
Mr    Justice  Clark  was  approaching  the 
age  of  compulsory  retirement  from  Fed- 
eral service.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  it 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have 
the  best  possible  man  as  the  Center  s  first 
Director,  since  the  first  year  or  two  of 
its  operation  would  be  crucial.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Clark  was  that  man. 

After  Mr.  Justice  Clark's  appointment 
became  effective  on  March  22.  1968  he 
immediately  asked  Federal  judges 
throughout  the  Nation  for  their  sug- 
gestions concerning  projects  the  Center 
could  undertake.  He  personally  reviewed 
all  of  the  many  replies  received  during 
the  next  few  months,  and.  together  with 
his  staff,  established  a  list  of  priorities. 
Several  projects  were  then  initiated. 

Having  passed  through  the  initial 
stages  of  creation,  staffing,  and  organte- 
ing  let  us  see  what  the  Center  under  Mr. 
Justice  Clark's  leadership  has  accom- 
plished to  date.  „4„.„«, 

In  the  area  of  education  and  training. 
Uiree  seminars  for  newly  appointed 
judges  have  been  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Center.  The  courses  weie  taught 
by  experienced  judges,  and  dealt  with 
jurisdictional  problems,  trial  practice  and 
effective  disposition  procedures,  discov- 
ery pretrial  settiements,  selection  of 
juries  and  their  instruction,  cnminal  lit- 
igation—including   arraignment— omni- 
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bus  hearings,  expediting  cases,  jury 
management,  sentences,  postconviction 
remedies,  et  cetera.  These  seminars  were 
attended  by  89  newly  appointed  judges, 
smd  18  judges  of  longer  tenure  served  as 
faculty.  Questionnaires  were  sent  follow- 
ing these  seminars  to  the  judges  who  at- 
tended, and  the  answers  indicated  that 
a  multitude  of  changes  has  been  insti- 
tuted throughout  the  districts  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  seminar  experience.  A  fourth 
seminar  is  to  be  held  in  the  near  future, 
and  two  seminars  for  appellate  judges 
will  be  held  next  year. 

A  metropolitan  court  conference  of 
24  judges  from  eight  heavily  populated 
districts  was  held  in  January  of  this  year. 
Many  topics  of  common  interest  were 
discussed,  including  comparison  of  filings 
and  depositions,  backlogs.  State  prisoner 
applications,  counsel  for  indigents,  cen- 
tral versus  individual  calendaring  of 
cases,  data  processing  in  judicial  admin- 
istration, and  many  other  subjects.  Use- 
ful information  was  developed  relating 
to  problems  peculiar  to  districts  with 
high  concentrations  of  people  and  hence 
heayy  caseloads. 

lu.March,  a  conference  was  held  for 
district  courts  having  jurisdiction  along 
the  Mexican  border.  The  conference  was 
attended  by  judges.  U.S.  attorneys,  and 
probation  oflficers.  Problems  peculiar  to 
this  area  were  discussed,  such  as  nar- 
cotic prosecutions  and  wetback  and  im- 
migration problems,  as  well  as  State  pris- 
oner applications  and  omnibus  hearing 
techniques. 

Criminal  cases  were  also  discussed  at 
a  conference  in  Washington  in  Aoril  at- 
tended by  judges  from  the  five  districts 
having  the  heaviest  criminal  caseloads. 
Problems  of  expedition  of  criminal  cases, 
use  of  the  omnibus  hearing,  bail  matters, 
parole  and  probation  surveillance,  and 
other  topics  were  considered. 

A  conference  of  district  court  clerks 
was  held  in  April  which  was  attended  by 
33  clerks  and  deputy  clerks  from  19 
metropolitan  districts  having  a  high  per- 
centage of  civil  backlog  and  serious  crim- 
inal cases.  Methods  of  improving  oflBce 
efficiency  were  discussed,  along  with 
docket  control,  efficient  selection  and  use 
of  jurors  and  automation,  with  the  hope 
of  evolving  techniques  for  streamlining 
the  operations  of  clerks'  offices. 

The  chief  judge  of  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals met  in  official  conference  for  the 
first  time  in  September  1968.  This  meet- 
ing was  followed  by  subsequent  meetings 
in  March  and  October  of  this  .year  The 
crucial  problem  is  to  devi.se  ways  of  han- 
dling more  efficiently  the  increasing 
caseload  and  expediting  the  writing  of 
opinions.  It  developed  that  there  were 
many  different  methods  used  through 
the  circuits  far  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems. As  a  result,  the  Center  proposed 
that  the  circuits  adopt  a  method  for 
screening  appellate  petitions.  This  was 
tried  experimentally  in  the  fifth  circuit, 
and  it  became  apparent  that  over  30  per- 
cent of  the  cases  could  be  resolved  fairly 
on  the  briefs  alone.  This  finding  resulted 
in  a  reduction  of  10  weeks  in  the  number 
of  formal  court  sessions  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  and  a  reduction  of  23  to  25  weeks 
in  fiscal  1970,  and  with  summary  dispo- 
sitions totaling  approximately  500  cases. 
As  to  the  delayed  submission  of  opinions. 


the  Center  proposed  that  a  system  be 
instituted  whereby  if  a  judge  has  not 
filed  an  opinion  withi:i  3  months  after  a 
case  has  t)een  assigned  to  him  for 
writing,  he  must  abstain  from  all  oUier 
duties  and  devote  all  his  time  to  the 
preparation  of  the  opinion.  A  30-day 
rule  would  apply  to  dissenting  opinions. 
This  procedure  has  been  adopted  m  most 
of  the  circuits,  and,  when  combined  with 
a  more  effective  utilization  of  law  clerks, 
has  had  tremendous  success.  In  the 
fifth  circuit,  for  example,  one  judge  was 
46  opinions  in  arrears;  this  has  been  re- 
duced to  four. 

The  clerks  of  the  courts  of  appeals  met 
in  Washington  this  year  for  the  first 
time  since  1961.  There  have  been,  of 
course,  many  significant  procedural 
changes  since  then.  Problems  of  office 
management,  counsel  relationship,  ha- 
beas corpus  and  pro  se  applications,  and 
Other  matters  were  considered.  Replies  to 
questionnaires  sent  out  following  the 
conference  indicate  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  changes  have  come  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  conference. 

This  past  spring  and  summer  the  Cen- 
ter sponsored  panel  discussions  at  all 
circuit  conferences  to  better  acquaint 
judges,  lawyers,  and  commissioners  with 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  Magistrates 
Act. 

The  Center  has  helped  coordinate  and 
has  participated  in  a  number  of  proba- 
tion officer  inservlce  training  conferences 
at  Nags  Head,  N.C.,  and  Custer,  S.  Dak. 
Other  conferences  are  being  held  this 
fall.  The  Center  has  also  participated  in 
program  formulation  at  the  Federal 
Probation  Training  Center  in  Chicago. 
A  number  of  courses  will  be  conducted 
there  in  fiscal  year  1970.  The  Center  is 
working  with  outside  contractors  to  de- 
velop an  introductory  magistrates  pro- 
gram, to  be  conducted  in  the  spring. 
Short  orientation  courses  for  part-time 
magistrates  will  also  be  developed. 

Seven  regional  seminars  for  referees 
were  held  in  fiscal  year  1969.  and  four 
more  are  planned  for  1970.  A  national 
seminar  was  held  in  Washington  in  Sep- 
tember. The  Center  has  also  assisted  with 
various  courses  and  meetings  for  proba- 
tion officers  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Through  the  use  of  modern  computer 
techniques  and  analysis  the  Center  has 
assisted  both  the  courts  of  appeals  and 
the  district  courts.  With  regard  to  the 
courts  of  appeals,  the  development  of 
proposals  for  screening  of  appeal  peti- 
tions, and  instituting  compulsory  time 
limitations  for  filing  opinions  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  More  effective  use 
of  law  clerks  throughout  the  system  was 
the  result  of  a  pilot  project  undertaken 
in  the  fifth  circuit.  In  addition,  various 
studies  on  the  operation  of  the  courts  of 
appeals  clerks'  offices  have  been  under- 
taken, and  the  results  should  be  available 
in  2  or  3  months.  It  is  anticipated  that 
these  studies  will  result  in  recommenda- 
tions as  to  mechanization,  improved 
management  techniques,  and  job  de- 
scriptions which  will  enable  these  offices 
to  operate  more  efficiently. 

In  the  district  courts,  computer  anal- 
ysis of  administrative  procedures  has  had 
startling  results.  In  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  York,  the  delay  in  thi|^  criminal 


calendar  was  the  longest  in  the  country, 
over  20  months  from  indictment  to  tnaV 
Following  analysis  of  the  caseload,  a  pre- 
ferred disposition  program  was  in.=;ti- 
tuted.  This  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  back- 
log from  614  cases  on  March  31,  1968.  to 
232  cases  by  January  31,  1969.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  by  next  April  1.  the  delay 
will  be  less  than  6  months,  the  shortest 
of  any  metropolitan  court. 

An  analysis  of  the  caseload  in  tlie 
southern  district  of  New  York  was  equal- 
ly revealing.  The  breakdown  showed  that 
a  high  percentage  of  the  calendar  was 
personal  Injury  litigation  and  was  con- 
trolled by  a  few  law  firms.  The  study  also 
showed  that  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  caseload  was  carried  on  the  active 
calendar,  indicating  that  there  wa.^  a 
serious  time  lag  in  many  cases  and  tliat 
this  was,  in  fact,  the  chief  cause  of  docket 
congestion.  The  study  also  revealed  that 
some  90  percent  of  the  cases  were  settled 
without  trial,  and  that  if  discovery  were 
expedited  further  processing  could  be 
eliminated  in  all  but  10  percent  of  the 
cases.  The  Immediate  result  was  the  in- 
stitution of  a  civil  jury  pool  in  October 
of  1968.  Pool  judges  screen  all  cases  for 
settlements,  and  so  forth.  In  the  3 
months  of  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember of  1968,  546  cases  were  disposed 
of  against  only  284  being  terminated  dur- 
ing the  same  year  in  1967.  Use  of  this 
technique  alone  doubled  the  disposition 
rate.  In  fact,  it  proved  so  successful  that 
it  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  ad- 
miralty calendar,  resulting  again  in  a 
doubling  of  the  disposition  rate.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  experiment,  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  is  now  computerizing 
its  docket,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  20- 
percent  reduction  in  the  docket  should 
be  realized 

Computer  analysis  of  dockets  has  al.so 
led  to  experiments  in  individual  calen- 
daring of  cases  versus  master  calendar- 
ing. In  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsvl- 
vania.  following  an  analysis  of  the 
dockets  in  November  1968.  248  cases  were 
-selected  at  random  and  assigned  to  two 
judges  for  individual  calendaring.  An- 
other 248  cases  were  earmarked  on  the 
central  calendar.  As  of  Februaiy  14.  1969. 
a  total  of  177  of  the  248  cases  assigned 
for  individual  calendaring  had  t)een  dis- 
posed of.  Among  the  cases  on  the  cen- 
tral calendar,  only  29  had  been  termi- 
nated. As  a  result  of  this  and  other 
experiments,  five  metropolitan  district 
courts  have  gone  over  to  individual  cal- 
endars, and  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  is  trying  it  on  an  experimental 
basis. 

Finally,  surveys  of  the  clerks'  offices  in 
the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana  and  in 
Los  Angeles  have  resulted  in  the  institu- 
tion of  modem  business  techniques.  Also, 
the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana  has  in- 
stalled a  data  processing  program  to  ful- 
fill the  information  requirements  and 
recordkeeping  needs  of  the  judges,  the 
clerk,  and  the  U.S.  attorney's  and  mar- 
shal's offices,  and  if  this  proves  success- 
ful, the  idea  will  be  adopted  elsewhere. 
In  the  area  of  general  research,  the 
Center  has  been  involved  in  many  activi- 
ties. A  study  is  being  conducted  concern- 
ing the  impact  of  automobile  accident 
claims  upon  Federal  and  State  courts. 
Extensive  work  is  being  done  in  the  area 
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of  habeas  corpus  applications  In  Federal 
courts  by  State  prisoners  under  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  section  2254.  These 
cases  seriously  clog  the  civil  dockets  of 
the  courts  and  also  strain  relations  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  agencies.  A 
committee  has  undertaken  a  survey  of 
State  postconviction  remedies,  with  the 
aim  of  making  recommendations  to  the 
States  for  more  effective  procedures.  An- 
other problem  under  study  is  the  efficient 
utilization  of  jurors.  Much  of  a  juror's 
time  after  being  called  is  unproductive, 
boring,  and  costs  the  Government  con- 
siderable money.  The  aim  of  the  study  is 
to  develop  ways  to  use  a  juror's  time 
more  efficiently.  As  a  result  of  findings 
already  made,  the  central  district  of 
California  has  instituted  changes  which 
are  expected  to  save  the  Government 
$100,000  a  year  in  jury  costs. 

Studies   have   also   been   undertaken 
concerning  psychiatric  facilities  for  Fed- 
eral prisoners,  use  of  parole  and  proba- 
tion rather  than  incarceration.  Federal 
jurisdiction  in  civil  disorder  emergencies, 
and  a  number  of  other  important  areas. 
The  Center  has  also  been  responsible 
for  a  number  of  publications.  "The  Man- 
ual on  Complex  and  Multidistrict  Litiga- 
tion" and  the  "Judges'  Bench  Book."  a 
compilation  of  forms,  have  been  issued 
to  District  court  judges  and  are  widely 
used   "The  Third  Branch"  is  a  six-page 
bimonthly  bulletin  devoted  to  informing 
the  judicial  system  of  current  judicial 
activities.  "The  Federal  Judicial  Center 
Report"  is  a  serial  publication  through 
which   the  Center  releases  findings  on 
research  projects,  learned  articles  and 
material  developed  in  seminars  and  other 
programs.  The  Center  is  building  a  li- 
brary of  materials  on  judicial  admin- 
istration  which   it  plans   to   make   the 
most  complete  in  existence. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center  is  off  to  a  flying  start.  In  a 
little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  it  has 
already  made  significant  contributions  in 
improving  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  federal  system.  The  Congress  has 
been  well  rewarded  for  the  modest  fi- 
nancial investment  that  has  been  made 
in  this  endeavor.  _ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  institu- 
tions and  organizations  refiect  the  char- 
acter of  their  leaders.  The  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center  would  not  have  been  the 
obvious  success  that  it  is  today  had  it  not 
been  for  the  inspired  leadership  of  Mr. 
Justice  Clark.  There  was  a  critical  need 
to  reform  and  remold  the  operations  of 
the  judicial  system.  The  task  required 
the  guidance  of  a  truly  outstanding  and 
gifted  administrator.  Mr.  Justice  Clark 
was  admirably  suited  for  the  task,  and 
he  can  be  more  than  proud  of  the  results 
he  has  achieved. 


A  CENTURY  OF  THE  SUEZ  CANAL: 
LESSONS  FOR  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  November  13.  1969, 
I  quoted  an  illuminating  article  by  John 
Brinton  on  the  early  history  of  the  Suez 


Canal.-  Another  informative  article  on 
Suez  Canal  history  by  Hon.  Julian 
Amery.  Member  of  Parliament,  in  the 
November  15,  1969,  issue  of  the  Dally 
Telegraph,  evaluates  the  strategic  sig- 
nificance of  the  closure  of  the  canal  and 
expresses  an  informed  opinion  concern- 
ing free  world  interest.  This  is  of  value 
as  lessons  in  connection  with  the  U.S- 
owned  and  operated  Panama  Canal. 

In  order  that  this  perceptive  story  by 
Mr.  Amery  may  be  more  readily  avail- 
able, I  include  its  full  text  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

A    CENTiniT    or    THE    SlHKZ    CANAL 

(By  Julian  Amery.  Member  of  Parliament) 

"East  Is  East  and  West  Is  "West  and  never 

the  twain  shall  meet."  In  fact  they  have  met 

from   time  Immemorial   at   the  Isthmus  of 

Suez. 

Here  Is  the  ground  where  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Atlantic  world  comes  together  with 
the  world  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  was  this  fact  of  geography  which 
led  Napoleon  to  call  Egypt  "the  most  Impor- 
tant country  In  the  world."  For  whoever  con- 
trols Egypt  controls  the  main  gateway  be- 
tween West  and  East. 

Under  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  the 
Caesars  and  the  Caliphs,  Egypt  enjoyed  a 
long  era  of  prosperity  as  the  commercial 
Junction  between  Europe  and  Asia.  For  much 
of  the  time,  indeed,  the  Red  Sea  was  linked 
by  canal  with  the  Nile  and  through  the  Nile 
to  the  Mediterranean.  This  canal,  according 
to  Herodotus,  was  wide  enough  to  allow  the 
passage  of  "two  triremes  abreast."  One  of  the 
Caliphs  closed  the  canal  in  the  course  of  an 
inter-Arab  quarrel.  His  Turkish  successors 
charged  excessive  dues.  Piracy  and  brigand- 
age also  made  It  unsafe. 

In  the  15th  Century  the  Venetians  tried,  in 
vain,  to  persuade  the  Marmalukes  to  reopen 
the  Nile-Red  Sea  canal.  But  by  this  time  the 
Portuguese,  advised  by  the  Knights  Tem- 
plar—the CIA  of  the  Crusades— had  dis- 
covered that  it  was  cheaper  and  safer  to  trade 
with  Asia  around  the  Cape  than  through 
Egypt. 

Portugal  and  the  maritime  States  of  West- 
ern Europe  rose  to  become  the  commercial 
leaders  of  the  world.  Venice  and  Genoa  de- 
clined. Egypt  was  ruined. 

FRENCH     INFLtTENCE 

The  revival  of  Egypt  dates  from  the  Napo- 
leonic conquest  in  1798.  Napoleon  Judged 
that,  if  France  could  establish  herself  in 
Egypt,  she  would  be  In  a  position  to  threaten 
Britain's  Indian  Empire.  The  building  of  a 
Suez  Canal  had  a  high  priority  among  his 
plans.  This  would  have  given  France  Interior 
lines  of  naval  communication  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean  as  com- 
pared with  Britain's  dependence  on  the  Cape 
route. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  building  of 
a  Suez  Canal  would  in  fact  have  altered  the 
balance  of  naval  power  In  Napoleon's  time. 
The  big  sailing  ships  of  those  days  were  car- 
ried round  the  Cape  by  the  trade  winds  at 
considerable  speed.  They  might  well  have 
been  becalmed  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
and  the  Bed  Sea. 

But  with  the  advent  of  the  steamship  all 
was  changed. 

Despite  the  failure  of  Napoleon's  expedi- 
tion French  influence  remained  strong  at 
the  court  of  the  Khedive.  A  M.  de  Lesseps 
had  been  French  Agent-General  in  Egypt 
under  Napoleon.  His  son,  Ferdinand,  had 
been  brought  up  in  Egypt  and  was  a  child- 
hood friend  of  Said  Pasha.  When  Said  be- 
came Khedive  in  1854.  de  Lesseps  persuaded 
him  to  back  the  idea  of  a  Suez  Canal.  He  also 
enlisted  powerful  support  in  the  Paris  of 
Napoleon  in. 

The  British  Government  resisted  the  proj- 
ect strenuously.  They  regard  It— not  without 


reason — as  a  Bonapartlst  plot  designed  to 
undermine  Britain's  position  in  Asia.  But  the 
technical  and  commercial  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  Canal  proved  irresistible 

Once  the  Canal  was  opened.  British  policy 
toward  It  was  reversed  Since  we  could  not 
stop  It,  we  must  control  It  Disraeli  seiz.ed  the 
chance  of  the  Khedive's  bankruptcy  to  buy 
his  shares  In  the  Suez  Canal  Company  Glad- 
stone was  drawn  reluctantly  into  an  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt.  It  was  planned  to  last  six 
montlis.  It  continued  for  70  years. 

The  truth  is  that  from  the  moment  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
met.  Britain  could  not  ^.fford  to  see  control 
of  the  Canal  pass  into  other  hands  Despit* 
an  impressive  network  of  Internationa!  c.n- 
ventlons  designed  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
the  Powers,  the  only  real  security  lor  Brit- 
ain's interest  in  Asia  lay  in  establishing  a 
British  presence 

The  occupation  of  Egypt  had  momentous 
consequences  for  Britain.  It  involved  us  in 
the  re-conquest  of  the  Sudan  and  the  annex- 
ation of  Uganda.  It  led  us.  in  the  First  World 
War.  to  build  a  British  Empire  In  the  Middle 
East:  and.  after  the  Second  World  War.  to 
extend  it  to  Libya. 

During  the  Second  World  War  the  Suez 
Zone  became  a  major  staging  post  for  Brit- 
ish aircraft  bound  for  the  East,  and  all  the 
more  valuable  because  its  use  saved  the  RAF 
from  overflving  other  countries.  Above  all.  it 
became  the  base  from  which  Britain  waged 
war  In  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa 

As  long  as  we  had  control  of  It.  our  armed 
forces  could  be  moved  easily  from  Europe  to 
the  Middle  East.  Asia  or  East  Africa.  By  the 
same  token.  Commonwealth  forces  could  be 
brought  there  from  Australia  or  South  Africa 
After  the  independence  of  India,  indeed, 
the  Suez  Zone  became  the  fulcrum  of  British 
power  In  Asia, 

In  1953,  however,  the  British  Government 
succumbed  to  ruthless  American  pressures 
and  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  Suez 
Canal  Zone  This  decision  called  in  question 
the  strategic  unity  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Suez  in  our  hands  was  the  gateway  to  Asia. 
In  hostile  hands,  it  could  become  a  barrier 
cutting  the  Commonwealth  in  two 

It  was  this  prospect  that  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  so-called  "Suez  Group"  in  the 
Conservative  party. 

The  "Suez  Group"  was  widely  regarded  at 
the  time  as  a  body  of  reactionary  dlehards. 
With  the  advantage  of  hindsight,  historians 
are  likely  to  conclude  that  it  was  not  so 
much  Right-wing  as  right. 

Its  main  argimient  was  simple— If  Britain 
withdrew  from  the  Canal  Zone,  a  power  vac- 
uum would  be  created  which  the  Egyptians 
could  not  fill  bv  themselves:  the  Americans 
might  in  theofv  take  Britain's  phice.  but 
from  what  we  knew  of  them  and  of  Nasser's 
international  affiliations,  the  Soviets  seemed 
more  llkelv  to  inherit  the  prize. 

The  feaw  of  the  "Suez  Group"  were  to  be 
dramatically  fulfilled.  The  last  British  sol- 
dier had  scarcelv  left  Port  Said  when  Nasser 
nationaUsed  the  Suez  Canal   Company. 

The  British  reacted  strongly.  So  did  the 
French  infuriated  bv  Nassers  support  of  the 
Algerian  rebellion.  The  RAF  destroyed  the 
Egyptian  Air  Force.  British  and  French 
troops  landed  at  Port  Said 

But  the  Americans  broke  the  nerve  of  the 
British  Cabinet  bv  ordering  their  banks  to 
sell  sterling  on  a  scale  which  would  have 
broken  the  pound  The  BrltUh  and  French 
forces  ceased  fire  and  then  were  pressured 
by  the  Americans  into  an  ignominious  with- 
drawal Perhaps  the  best  verdict  on  the  ex- 
pedition is  one  attributed  to  Sir  Winston 
Churchill:  "I  do  not  know  if  I  would  have 
dared  to  start.  I  would  never  have  dared 
to  stop." 

The  Americans  destroyed  Britain's  influ- 
ence in  Egypt,  but,  despite  high-sounding 
declarations  like  the  Elsenhower  doctrine, 
predictably  tailed  to  take  our  place. 
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Now.  as  every  armshatr  strategist  knows. 
Egypt  has  become  the  h&ae  from  which  So- 
viet naval  power  trtends  Into  the  Mediter- 
ranean aa  far  as  Algeria  It  Is  from  Egypt  that 
Soviet  reconnaissance  aircraft  shadow  the 
American  Sixth  Fleet  and  other  NATO  forces. 
Egypt  provides  the  bases  from  which  Soviet 
support  Is  given  to  the  Yemen  Republic  and 
the  pro-Oommunl«t  clique  controlling  Aden 

BT     THK    CAPS 

But  m  one  respect  the  Soviets  have  not 
yet  secured  our  fuU  Inheritance. 

The  Canal  Is  blocked;  and  until  It  Is  re- 
opened the  Soviets  cannot  exploit  their  po- 
sition In  Egypt  to  send  naval  units  from 
the  Medlberr&neaa  Into  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Nor  can  they  send  supplies 
through  the  Mediterranean  to  Vietnam. 

The  Western  countries  have  largely  ad- 
justed themselves  to  the  closing  of  the  Canal, 
albeit  at  considerable  exp>ense.  Olant  tankers 
bring  Europe's  oil  round  the  Cape  at  much 
the  same  price  a«  before,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  do  so  even  If  the  Canal  were  re- 
opened. Once  again,  as  In  the  15th  century, 
our  commerce  with  Asia  goes  via  South 
Africa. 

What  Is  the  Canal's  future?  The  closing  of 
this  famous  waterway  Is  an  undoubted  In- 
convenience to  the  Mediterranean  world  and 
to  the  couQ tries  of  the  Red  Sea  It  Is  a  crlp- 
pUiig  blo^  to  the  Egyptian  econMny. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  the 
Canal  can  be  reopened,  except  In  the  context 
of  a  settlement  between  Israel  and  Egypt. 
Everyone  wants  a  settlement  In  principle. 
But  the  Western  Powers  have  little  interest 
in  encouraging  the  Israelis  to  withdraw  from 
the  Canal  so  long  as  Egypt  remains  a  Soviet 
satellite. 

If  the  Soviets  withdrew  from  Egypt,  a  new 
situation  would  arise  Until  then  the  inter- 
ests of  the  free  wT)rld  are.  on  balance,  best 
served  by  letting  the  Canal  remain  closed. 
Meanwhile.  Egypt's  lose  Is  South  Africa's  gain. 


THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  OUara)  Is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
mjr  distinguished  and  able  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Collier) 
was  kind  enough  to  write  me.  advising 
me  of  his  intention  to  chastise  me  this 
evening  for  my  temerity  in  requesting  the 
firing  of  Herb  Klein  and  Dean  Burch.  I 
told  him  then,  and  I  reiterate  to  the 
House  now.  that  I  appreciated  his  cour- 
tesy in  forewarning  me,  and  I  felt  that 
Klein  and  Burch  had,  in  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  an  abler  defender  than  they 
either  needed  or  deserved. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  deference  to 
the  able  gentleman,  let  me  say  that  I 
fear  he  misses  my  point.  I  do  not  ques^ 
tion  the  right  of  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Director  of  Communica- 
tions, the  Chairman  of  the  FCC.  or  any 
other  person  in  public  life  to  feel  and  to 
say  that  the  press  has  been  unfair  to 
him.  I  imagine  everyone  in  public  life 
has  felt  that  way,  with  good  reason,  from 
time  to  time. 

What  I  do  question.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
what  gives  me  great  cause  for  concern 
is  when  such  a  person,  using  the  prestige 
and  the  power  of  his  oflBce,  seeks  to 
frighten  the  communications  media  into 
silence  by  the  threat  of  Government  reg- 
ulation. Both  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Director  of  Communications  did  precise- 
ly that,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC, 


both  by  his  words  endorsing  the  Vice 
President's  speech,  and  by  his  actions  in 
summoning  the  nets  to  send  him  tran- 
scripts, underscored  the  threat. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  both  the 
Klein  television  interview  and  the  Vice 
President's  Des  Moines  speech  contained 
disclaimers  of  censorship.  But  the  latter 
said  it  was  time  that  the  media  were 
"made  to  be"  more  responsive,  and  the 
former  was  very  specific  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  government  .moving  in.  These 
words  sounded  much  louder  in  my  ears 
than  the  formal  disclaimers  of  censor- 
ship with  which  they  were  punctuated. 
When,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  holds  a  gim 
in  my  ribs,  asks  for  my  wallet,  but  de- 
nounces the  use  of  violence,  I  find  the 
gun  more  convlnciag  than  the  denuncia- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitution  does  not 
require  the  press  to  be  fair.  It  does  re- 
quire it  to  be  free.  And  that  freedom  first 
of  all  and  essentially  means  freedom 
from  the  hand  of  Qovemment  regulation. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  His  right  to  denoimce 
me  stems  from  precisely  the  same  con- 
stitutional concept  as  does  the  right  of 
the  press  to  annoy  Vice  Presidents.  I 
shall  continue,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  defend 
that  freedom,  and.  in  so  doing,  to  defend 
the  freedom  of  the  former  editor  of  the 
Berwyn  Beacon,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 


THE  AMAZING  GROWTH  OF  THE 
JAPANESE  ECONOMY 

<Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Task 
Force  on  International  Trade  has  been 
reviewing  U.S.  trade  policy  and  prospects 
for  future  trade  development.  Througli- 
out  our  discussion^j,  the  subject  of 
Japanese  competition  and  Japanese 
market  potential  has  often  been  con- 
sidered. The  problem  of  Japanese  pro- 
tectionism has  been  discussed  in  relation 
to  many  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

For  those  who  do  not  fully  appreciate 
the  incredible  strength  of  the  Japanese 
economy,  I  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  carried  by  the  Associated  Press 
and  reproduced  in  the  Leavenworth 
Times  of  November  17.  as  follows: 

Economy  Growing  at  an  Amazing  Rate: 
Japan  Supebpoweb  ok  thk  1980's 

New  York. — One  hundred  and  one  years 
ago  the  Japanese  emperor  issued  an  advi- 
sory to  his  people  to  "discard  misguided 
practices  of  the  f>ast."  He  encouraged  them 
to  "seek  new  knowledge  from  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

Thus  ended  three  centuries  of  isolation. 
And  thus  also  were  laid  the  beginnings  of  an 
economic  story  that  some  observers  feel  Is  as 
significant  to  world  affairs  as  was  the  growth 
to  world  leadership  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  Japanese  economy  Is  growing  at  an 
amazing  rate,  somewhere  around  13  or  14 
percent  In  real  dollars.  And  the  way  Japanese 
manufacturers  are  plowing  money  back  into 
expanded  facilities,  that  rate  may  continue 
for  years. 

Match  this  against  a  rate  of  5  or  6  per  cent 
which  most  nations  would  be  happy  to 
achieve  but  seldom  do.  Japan's  rate  is  twice 
that  of  Its  competitors. 


Rising  from  economic  devastation  follow- 
ing World  War  n.  this  Island  nation  tliat  is 
physically  smaller  than  California  achieved 
by  1955  a  production  rate  equal  to  that  of  Its 
Immediate  pre-war  years.  Bxit  even  faster 
growth  was  ahead,  and  Japan  is  now  the 
third  largest  Industrial  power  behind  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  leads  the  world  in  shipbuilding,  produc- 
tion of  cotton  yarn,  motorcycles,  cameras, 
sewing  machines,  watches  and  radios.  It  is 
the  second  largest  producer  of  automobiles, 
turbine  generators,  artificial  fiber  and  tele- 
vision sets.  And  It  is  third  In  steel,  paper, 
cement  and  oil  refinery  products. 

With  such  an  abundant  output.  Japanese 
businessmen   are  scurrlng  about  the  world 
selling  their  products  and.  In  many  Instances 
scaring  the  daylights  out  of  domestic  com- 
panies. 

There  Is  a  reason  for  the  zeal  with  which 
Japanese  businessmen  approach  foreign  sales. 
Japan  must  export  or  perish.  If  Its  goods  are 
not  bought  abroad,  the  nation  could  not  af- 
ford to  Import  Its  basic  foods  and  raw  ma- 
terials. 

This  situation  makes  the  Japanese  story 
ail  the  more  amazing.  Barren  of  raw  mater- 
ials. Japan  depends  on  imports  for  her  oil. 
Iron,  wheat,  cotton,  coal,  timber  and  a  long 
list  of  other  products  that  Americans  take 
for  granted. 

One  of  its  most  important  Imports  has 
been  technology.  Starting  from  scratch  In 
many  areas  of  pfoductlon.  the  Japanese 
swiftly  built  up  their  capabilities  by  using 
Ideas  and  methods  developed  in  other  coun- 
tries, adding  improvements  of  their  own. 

One  result  Is  that  now  the  Japanese  pro- 
duction plant  is  more  modern  than  that  of 
the  United  States.  More  than  80  per  cent  of 
Its  machine  tools  are  less  than  10  years  old, 
for  example,  compared  with  39  per  cent  in 
the  United  States. 

Whether  or  not  Japan  can  continue  to 
capitalize  on  the  Implementation  of  tech- 
nology Is  a  cause  for  concern  in  that  nation. 
Japanese  economists  feel  that  their  country 
now  must  Invest  its  own  research  and  depend 
less  on  that  of  others. 

If  it  falls  to  produce  the  scientists  and 
engineers,  and  if  Its  companies  do  not  put 
more  money  into  research  and  development, 
there  is  some  danger  that  the  tremendous 
economic  expansion  will  lose  energy. 

At  the  moment,  the  evidence  hasn't  ap- 
p>eared.  In  fact,  a  new  book  by  a  Swedish  au- 
thor, called  "The  Japanese  Challenge."  states 
that  Japan's  per  capital  Income  will  exceed 
that  of  the  United  States  In  15  years. 

Haakan  Hedberg.  whose  book  is  now  being 
translated  Into  Emgllsh,  will  be  challenged 
by  critics  and  analysts.  They  can  point  out, 
for  example,  that  per  capita  income  of 
Japan's  100  million  people  will  have  to  be 
tripled  to  equal  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  Japanese  nation  has  other  problems 
also.  The  number  of  paved  roads  Is  Insuffl-. 
clent  for  a  nation  so  advanced.  And  high- 
ways, airporte.  porta  and  other  public  facili- 
ties are  badly  needed  and  will  have  to  be 
built. 

Despite  these  and  other  problems,  the  pace 
of  the  Japanese  economy  is  so  swift  right 
now  that  many  people  are  bound  to  accept 
the  subtitle  of  Hedberg's  book  as  an  accurate 
forecast.  It's  called  "Japan — The  Economic 
Superpower  of  the  1980'6." 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  often  be- 
come preoccupied  with  the  awesome  and 
tragic  difQculties  of  our  great  cities.  This 
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concern  Is  a  proper  one  and  cannot  be  annroxlmatelv  60  oercent  of  the  sub-standard  additional  people  we  expect  m  the  next  30 
diminished  by  other  considerations.  But 
rural  America,  too,  has  problems.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture CUfTord  Hardin,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  forcefully  called  attention 
to  the  plight  of  our  rural  communities. 
The  Secretary  observes: 

While  rural  America  Is  the  home  for  around 
a  tlilrd  of  our  people,  it  contains  approxi- 
mately 60%  of  the  sub-standard  housing  and 
nearly  half  of  the  Natton's  poor  people.  These 
facts,  and  the  conditions  associated  with 
them,  liave  accounted  for  a  significant  part 
of  the  large-scale  rural-urban  migration  that 
has  occxured  during  the  past  two  decades. 

The  American  population  will  increase 
some  100  million  during  the  next  three 
decades.  The  achievement  of  an  econom- 
ically healthy  and  Uvable  rural  America 
will  surely  make  conditions  of  life  more 
tolerable  everywhere,  for  if  the  popula- 
tion is  substantially  forced  into  crowded 
center  cities  and  suburban  areas,  those 
areas  will  become  totally  unllvable  while 
rural  America  slips  Into  a  chronic  con- 
dition of  unrelenting  recession. 

I  have  been  concerned  lest  the  future 
economic  vitality  of  rural  America  be 
ignored  lor  other,  more  vocally  presented 
needs.  Accordingly,  I  have  been  princi- 
pal sponsor  of  the  Rural  Job  Develop- 
ment Act  in  the  90th  and  91st  Congresses. 
Senator  James  B.  Pearson,  of  Kansas, 
the  author  of  this  Important  legislation, 
has  served  as  principal  cosponsor  along 
with  Senator  Fred  Harris,  of  Oklahoma, 
in  the  other  body.  As  the  congress  con- 
siders remedies  to  generate  prosperity 
throughout  the  country,  I  hope  the  Rural 
Job  Development  Act  will  receive  very 
serious  consideration. 

Secretary  Hardin  eloquently  spoke  of 
the  hope  and  potential  of  rural  America 
at  the  armual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges  at  Chicago  on  No- 
vember 10. 

Because  his  remarks  are  of  Importance 
to  every  Member  and  directly  relate  to 
the  security,  prosperity,  and  dignity  of 
all  Americans  in  the  very  near  future. 
I  include  them  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Secretary  of  AoRiCTn.TtTRE  Clif- 
ford M.  Hardin  at  the  83d  Annttal  Meet- 
ing OF  THE  National  Association  of  State 
Universities    and    Land-Grant    Colleges, 
Chicago,  III.,  November  iO,  1969 
For  several  reasons  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity  to   meet   with   old   friends   and    col- 
leagues In  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges.  I  con- 
tinue to   view   my  own   involvement   in   the 
affairs  of  the  Association  with  pride  and  a 
touch  of  nostalgia. 

Today  I  will  touch  principally  on  a  topic 
which  is  not  new.  but  which  is  becoming 
urgent.  I  am  referring  to  the  development 
of  rural  America— that  part  of  our  great  na- 
tion that  lies  outside  of  the  metropolitan 
areas — that  pan  which  encompasses  most  of 
our  geography  and  around  a  tlilrd  of  our 
people. 

The  further  development  of  rural  America 
must  proceed  with  speed  and  dispatch  be- 
cause of  the  people  and  the  problems  that 
exist  there,  and  also,  because  of  the  utter 
necessity  of  relieving  the  population  pres- 
sures that  are  growing  dally  In  our  large 
cities. 

While  rural  America  Is  the  home  -f4r 
around  a   third  of  our  people.  It  contains 


approximately  60  percent  of  the  sub-standard 
housing  and  nearly  half  of  the  nation's  ixwr 
people.  These  facts,  and  the  conditions  asso- 
ciated with  them,  have  accounted  for  a  sig- 
nificant peurt  of  the  large  scale  rural-urban 
migration  that  has  occurred  during  the  past 
two  decades. 

It  Is  not  enough  that  we  ttilnk  In  terms  of 
Improving  conditions  and  opportunity  for  the 
people  living  today  In  rural  America,  and 
thereby  stemming  the  flow  of  people  to  the 
cities.  We  must  do  much  more.  We  must 
make  It  a  matter  of  urgent  national  pwUcy 
that  we  create  in,  and  around,  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  sufficiently  good  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  living  environments 
that  large  numbers  of  families  will  choose  to 
rear  their  clilldren  there. 

We  are  not  talking  about  making  the  huge 
cities  smaller,  but  In  establishing  conditions 
that  win  make  It  unnecessary  for  the  great 
urban  centers  to  have  to  somehow  absorb 
most  of  the  iOO  million  or  so  new  Americans 
who  will  arrive  during  the  next  30  years.  And 
that  most  certainly  will  happen  unless 
strong  positive  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  It. 
During  the  past  20  years  the  total  popu- 
lation has  grown  by  54  million,  and  all  of 
the  growth  has  taken  place  In  the  metro- 
politan centers.  Think  of  the  prblems  and 
the  expenses  Involved  if  that  pattern  should 
continue  and  an  additional  100  million  per- 
sons were  crowded  Into  the  existing  urban 
centers  In  the  short  span  of  30  years. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  President 
Nixon  had  In  mind  several  weeks  ago  when 
he  appointed  a  Task  Force  for  Rural  America 
and  requested  them  to  "review  the  effective- 
ness of  present  rural  assistance  programs, 
and  make  recommendations  as  to  what  might 
be  done  In  the  private  and  public  sectors  to 
stimulate  development." 

It  was  recognition  of  this  same  set  of  con- 
ditions that  prompted  the  President  to  an- 
nounce just  four  days  ago  the  creation  of  a 
Rural  Affairs  Council  within  the  Cabinet. 

In  making  these  moves,  the  President 
hopes  to  establish  a  national  rural  policy 
that  will  be  coordinated  with  the  drive  for 
a  new  national  urban  policy  that  lias  been 
underway  for  several  months. 

The  options  are  as  varied  as  the  face  of 
America.  But  development  of  the  magnitude 
that  is  necessary  can  come  about  only  with 
the  most  energetic  and  innovative  efforts  on 
the  part  of  State  and  local  governments 
working  In  close  cooperation  with  persons 
and  corporations  In  the  private  sector.  The 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  can  pro- 
vide assistance,  and  hopefully  more  in  the 
future,  but  initiative  must  Invariably  come 
from  the  communities  themselves. 

And  tills  is  where  the  State  universities 
and  especially  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  comes  in.  These  institutions  played  a 
vital  role  In  an  e::rlier  movement,  from  East 
to  West  as  Americans  tamed  the  frontier  and 
built  a  thriving  nation.  The  acceptance  of 
the  mandate  to  educate  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  working  classes  may  have  been  the 
most  ImpKjrtant  component  In  our  country's 
development  and  leadership. 

In  any  event,  the  institutions  represented 
here  have  long  experience  in  working  ef- 
fectively with  people  in  the  private  sector  and 
with  people  in  government  at  all  levels.  You 
have  great  competence  in  many  areas  and 
you  enjoy  the  well-earned  confidence  of  the 
public.  And  this  Is  why  we  call  on  you  now 
to  accept  a  jjosltlon  of  leadership  and  to  lend 
your  efforts  and  know-how  toward  a  mobili- 
zation of  the  people  and  the  resources  of 
rural  America. 

Development  can  occur  in  many  directions. 
For  example,  the  National  Committee  on  Ur- 
ban Growth  policy — a  non-government 
group — recommends  Federal  assistance  in  the 
creation  of  100  new  cities  of  100.000  each  and 
10  new  cities  of  a  million  each.  Tliat's  a  large 
vision!  Tet  even  an  effort  &s  enormous  as 
this  would  provide  for  only  20  percent  of  the 


Perhaps  community  development  can  and 
should  be  based  principally  around  existing 
towns  and  cities,  thus  gaining  the  economic 
advantages  of  existing  institutions  and  serv- 
ices, existing  history,  culture.  Identity,  char- 
EM;ter.  and  continuity. 

In  any  case,  the  decisions  must  be  made 
by  people  living  within  the  communities  and 
within  the  States.  State  and  local  policies 
for  urban,  suburban  and  rural  growth  must 
be  decided  and  promoted  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 

Communities  which  have  already  exhibited 
Btzong  growth  potential  should  be  helped  to 
develop.  When  local  oommunlty  leadership 
and  private  enterprise  have  shown  the  initia- 
tive necessary  for  sound  development,  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  should  be  willing  to 
help. 

Tills  Is  in  line  with  a  philosophy  expressed 
by  President  Nixon.  He  has  stated  many 
times  his  desire  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
role  and  influence  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment and  he  has  urged  the  Federal  depart- 
ments to  cooperate  fully  toward  this  end. 
Additionally  he  has  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress the  sharing  of  Federal  funds  with  State 
and  local  government. 

WhUe  the  initiatives  are  expected  to  come 
from  the  State  and  communities,  it  is  Impor- 
tant that  the  resources  and  services  of  the 
Federal  establlsiiment  be  properly  ordered 
and  directed.  The  role  of  the  Rural  Affairs 
Council  Is  to  provide  this  sense  of  direction 
and  to  bring  with  it  the  dedicated  support  of 
the  President. 

In  announcing  the  Rural  Affairs  Council. 
President  Nixon  said: 

"It  Is  a  fact  of  our  national  life  that  the 
conceras  of  rural  America  also  deserve  more 
oareful  oonslderatlon  and  more  effective  co- 
ordination at  the  lughest  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

"We  are  a  nation  of  cities,  to  be  sure,  but 
we  are  also  a  nation  of  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages, farms  and  forests,  mines  and  ranches, 
mountains  and  rivers  and  lakes.  The  people 
who  live  in  rural  America  have  urgent  prob- 
lems which  deserve  our  attention.  More  Im- 
portantly, they  represent  a  great  resource 
upon  which  all  of  us  can  draw. 

"After  an  era  in  which  people  have  moved 
steadily  from  the  countryside  to  large  and 
crowded  cities,  we  must  now  do  what  we  can 
to  encourage  a  more  even  distribution  of  our 
{Kipulatlon  throughout  our  country  The 
Rural  Affairs  Council  can  help  our  nation  to 
meet  this  challenge." 

Those  words  reflect  the  President's  per- 
sonal support  of  a  program  that  goes  beyond 
the  idea  of  -making  rural  America  a  better 
place  to  live" — and  looks  toward  major 
chsoiges  m  the  distribution  of  p>opulatlon  in 
America — toward  giving  Americans  a  real 
choice  as  to  where  they  want  to  live. 

The  Rural  Affairs  Council  includes  those 
officers  of  Cabinet  level  whose  agencies  can 
make  a  slgnlflcaint  contribution  to  commu- 
nity development.  The  Council  Includes: 

The  President,  the  Vice  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultvire.  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Secretarv  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors. 

The  Rural  Affairs  Council  will  ensure  that 
the  government  Is  a  full  partner,  that  all  the 
programs  that  have  application  to  rural 
America  will  be  brought  to  bear — HUD's 
housing  and  planning  money.  Lat)or  Depart- 
ment's training  programs,  HEWs  educa- 
tional and  assistance  programs.  Commerce 
Department's  economic  development  proj- 
ects, the  Small  Business  Administration's 
funds  and  guidance,  these  and  many  others. 
The  CouncU  will  carry  on  the  closest  co- 
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operation    with   the  TTrban    Affairs   Council, 
and  other  Federal  aifencles. 

Speclflcally.  the  Rural  Affairs  Council  will 
aeek  to: 

Achieve  coordination  between  Federal  de- 
partments In  all  matters  that  may  affect 
rural  Americans. 

Encourage  decentralization  of  government 
and  coordination  of  programs  between  the 
Federal  and  State  and  local  governments 

Encourage  the  effective  utilization  of  vol- 
untary organizations. 

Secure  up-to-date  comprehensive  Informa- 
tion on  the  problems  that  confront  rural 
America.  Then  Identify  the  causes  of  thoee 
problems  and  develop  solutions,  either 
through  existing  programs  or  by  Initiating 
new  programs. 

Encourage  action  on  a  regional.  State  and 
local  basis. 

We  will  seek  to  Improve  the  effectlvenes-s 
and  timeliness  of  delivery  of  public  services 
to  rural  America.  Still,  program  responsibil- 
ities must  remain  vested  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent  In  State  aind  local  government. 

The  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Rural  Development  should 
provide  guidelines  for  this  work. 

Immediately,  we  will  get  to  work  on  such 
problems  as : 

The  best  means  of  creating  new  Jobs  and 
new  economic  opportunity  to  rural  America. 

How  best  *o  adapt  extensive  manpower 
tralnUkg  progjoms  to  small  towns  and  rural 
areas. 

How  beet  to  ensure  decent  housing  for 
more  rural  people. 

Within  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we 
are  moving  In  several  ways  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge that  the  President  has  put  before  us. 

We  are  asking  the  Federal  Extension  Serv- 
ice to  work  closely  with  the  State  Extension 
directors.  In  turn  we  are  hoping  that  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Services  will  assume  a 
leadership  role  in  organizing  and  promoting 
community  interest. 

In  urging  this  role  for  Extension,  we  are 
in  no  way  reducing  the  responsibility  of  the 
other  agencies  of  the  Department. 

E^very  agency  Ip  the  Department  with  a 
contribution  to  make  to  rural  development 
has  Ijeen  directed  to  provide  aggressive  lead- 
ership In  its  area,  aaslgnlng  appropriate  re- 
sources and  p)ersonnel  to  the  effort. 

We  plan  to  choose  a  few  special  project 
areas  in  which  to  concentrate  all  Pedernl 
activities — areas  that  represent  specific  prob- 
lems in  rural  America.  We  expect  to  learn  a 
lot  In  those  areas  that  will  be  useful  in  the 
rest  of  America,   both  urban  and  rural 

You  know  the  programs  of  the  Department 
that  are  especially  Important  in  rural  devel- 
opment: the  housing,  water  ;\nd  sewer  loans 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration;  the 
small  watersheds  and  resource  conservat'on 
and  development  programs  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service;  the  credit  p)otentials  of 
REA  and  the  resource  surveys  and  develop- 
ment programs  of  the  Forest  Service  They 
are  most  effective  when  employed  In  co- 
ordination with  all  other  available  resources 

The  administrator*  of  these  agencies,  tlie 
FHA,  SCS.  REA,  Forest  Service,  along  with 
the  Federal  Extension  Service,  are  meeting 
now  as  the  Departmeaitiil  Rural  Development 
Committee  As  a  groaip.  their  assignment  is 
to  develop  the  vital  policies,  programs  and 
priorities  necessary  for  the  Department  to 
carry  out   its  rural  development  mandate 

Dr.  Tom  Cowden,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Rural  Development  and  Conservation.  Is 
chairman  of  this  group.  He  will  have  a  special 
rural  development  staff  to  assist  him  in  pro- 
gram   coordination    and    leadership. 

Each  member  of  this  committee  will  be  as- 
signed specific  liaison  responsibilities  with 
other  departments  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, on  a  slmilarity-of-service  basis  For  ex- 
ample, the  Farmers  Home  .\dministr;itlon 
will  assign  key  men  to  coordinate  with  Ho\is- 
Ing  and  Urban  Development 


E^ach  agency  also  will  be  maintaining  liai- 
son with  national  organizations  to  help  make 
their  programs  and  services  more  available  to 
rural   people  and  their  communities. 

One  of  the  key  elements  of  JSDA's  rural 
development  organization  will  be  the  com- 
mittees set  up  In  each  State  by  the  Director 
of  that  State's  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice These  committees  will  maintain  liaison 
with  State  governments,  other  agencies  and 
whatever  organizations  are  Involved  in  the 
development  of  our  countryside 

Department  members  on  these  committees 
in  each  State  will  be  representatives  of  the 
Forest  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  They  will  pro- 
vide whatever  staff  services  are  needed  to 
support  activities  of  the  committee. 

These  committees  will  decide  what  kind  of 
USDA  rural  development  organization  should 
be  established  on  a  local  basis. 

Rursil  development  begins  at  home.  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  State  and  local  orga- 
nizations, groups  and  leaders.  They  will  pro- 
vide the  channel  through  which  the  people 
may  improve  their  situations:  analyzing 
their  local  needs,  assessing  their  locai  po- 
tentialities, matching  their  community's  po- 
tential with  private  and  public  programs  at 
all  levels  of  government. 

The  work  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  in  these  basic  activities  Is  obviously 
essential. 

The  effective  development  of  America  de- 
pends upon  the  Cooperative  Extension  Ser\'- 
ice  working  with  public  and  private  agencies 
at  the  State,  regional  and  local  levels.  The 
Service  is  invaluable  in  developing  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  development, 
and  in  helping  Federal  agencies  to  assist  In 
State  and  local  development  activities 

To  quote  from  "A  People  and  a  Spirit.  "  our 
Joint  report : 

"Extension  can  bring  coheslveness  into 
many  community  development  programs 
through  its  role  in  educational  leadership  It 
can  help  people  obtain  the  right  kind  of 
planmng.  financing  and  technical  aid  from 
other  agencies." 

The  role  of  Extension,  which  Is  significant 
now.  will  become  more  so  as  It  trains  new 
personnel  to  meet  modern  demands;  as  it  re- 
organizes to  provide  a  wider  variety  of  experts 
to  serve  more  people;  as  the  great  State  Col- 
leges and  Land-Grant  Universities  become 
even  more  active  in  community  develop- 
ment. 

Again,  from  "A  People  aJid  a  Spirit"- 

"Extension's  ability  to  extend  the  modern 
land-snnt  university  to  the  people  is  limited 
only  by  the  breadth  of  the  university  and 
Extension's  willingness  to  function  unlver- 
sltywlde." 

Each  American  has  a  role  to  play  In  deter- 
mining the  destiny  of  his  country— in  creat- 
ing a  fuller  more  attractive  life  for  every- 
one— in  both  rural  and  urban  America 

Beyond  the  boundaries  of  metropolitan 
America  lies  a  fertile  land  of  beautiful  land- 
scape, open  space,  rich  resources  and  an  ener- 
getic, proud  people. 

This  rural  and  small  town  America  offers 
opportunity  and  hope  for  a  better  life  for  all 
of  us  and  our  children's  children,  for  those 
who  prefer  to  live  in  the  country  and  for 
those  who  prefer  the  city. 

We  can  achieve  this  better  life  by  Joining 
together  in  common  effort  to  reach  our  com- 
mon and  realistic  goals. 


THE  WORLDS   MOST  AMAZING 
BOOK 

I  Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  ser- 
mon. > 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege    to    attend    the    White    House 


Sunday  services  on  November  16.  The 
Reverend  Harold  Hollings,  assistant  pas- 
tor of  Landmark  Baptist  Temple.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  delivered  a  sermon  that 
should  be  made  available  to  all  mem- 
bers. 

I  insert  the  sermon  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

The  World's  Most  Amazing  Book 

God  has  two  textbooks,  one  the  textbook 
of  nature  and  the  other  the  textbook  of  reve- 
lation TTie  laws  of  God  revealed  In  the  text- 
book of  nature  have  never  changed;  they  are 
what  they  were  since  the  beginning.  They  tell 
us  of  God's  mighty  f)ower  and  majesty. 

In  the  textbook  of  revelation,  the  Bible, 
God  has  spoken  verbally;  and  this  spoken 
word  has  survived  every  scratch  of  human 
pen.  It  has  withstood  the  assaults  of  skeptics 
and  tyrants.  Quentln  Reynolds  once  said,  "If 
I  were  a  dictator,  the  first  book  I  would  burn 
would  be  the  Bible."  Treater  efforts  have 
been  made  to  destroy  the  Bible  than  any 
other  book.  Yet  despite  the  attacks  of  men, 
through  many  centuries.  It  remains  the 
world's  most  amazing  book. 

It  has  often  been  relied  but  It  has  never 
been  refuted.  It  has  never  bowed  its  head 
before  the  discoveries  of  science.  The  more 
the  archaeologist  digs  and  the  more  the 
scientist  discovers,  the  greater  the  conflnna- 
tlon  of  the  truth  at  the  Bible. 

The  Bible  has  a  great  tradition  and  a  sig- 
nificant heritage.  W.  E.  Gladstone  said,  "The 
Bible  Is  stamped  with  a  speciality  of  origin, 
and  an  Immeasurable  distance  separates  it 
from  all  competitors." 

It  was  written  over  a  period  of  1600  years 
by  men  of  various  backgrounds — law-givers, 
kings,  artisans,  farmers,  fishermen  and  schol- 
ars It  was  written  In  different  countries,  un- 
der different  social  and  political  conditions; 
yet  In  Its  harmony,  It  Is  historically,  doctrln- 
ally  and  scientifically  correct. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Bible  Is  Its  claim  to 
come  from  God.  The  writers  claim  repeatedly 
that  God  gave  them  their  material.  Two 
thousand  times  In  the  Old  Testament  they 
said  that  God  sp)oke.  To  tell  more  than  two 
thousand  lies  on  one  subject  seems  Incredi- 
ble. Either  He  did  Just  that,  or  they  lied  I 

Jesus  Christ  quoted  frequently  from  the 
Old  Testament.  He  never  once  indicated  that 
He  doubted  the  Scriptures.  The  Apostle  Paul 
said.  "All  Scripture  is  g^lven  by  Inspiration 
of  God  and  Is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  Instruction  in  right- 
eousness: that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 
fect, throughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works."  The  Apostle  Peter  added  these  words. 
"Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  "  The  Bible  claims  to  be 
without  a  rival.  It  is  not  only  a  word  from 
God.  It  Is  the  Word  of  God. 

The  Bible  is  also  perm|ment  Christ  said. 
"Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my 
words  .shall  not  pass  away."  Helen  Frazee- 
Bower  expressed  this  truth  well  when  she 
wrote: 

"The  books   men  write  are  but   a   fragrance 
blown 
Prom  transient  blossoms  crushed  by  hu- 
man hands; 
But.  high  above  them,  splendid  and  alone. 
Staunch  as  a  tree,  there  is  a  Book  that 
stands 
Unmoved  by  storms,  unchallenged  by  decay: 

The  winds  of  criticism  would  profane 
Its  sacred  pages,  but  the  Truth,  the  Way. 
The  Life  are  In  It — and  they  beat  In  vain" 

Apart  from  Its  divine  authority,  there  is 
more  glowing  eloquence,  more  noble  senti- 
ments, more  melting  pathos,  more  beautiful 
poetry  between  Its  covers  than  anywhere 
else.  Macaulay  said,  "If  everything  else  in  our 
language  should  perish,  the  English  Bible 
alone  would  suffice  to  show  the  whole  extent 
of  its  beauty  and  power." 
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The  Bible  has  done  more  to  bless  society. 
to  promote  brotherhood,  commerce,  happi- 
ness, peace,  and  liberty  in  the  world,  than 
any  other  book,  and  all  other  books  together. 

It  humbles  the  lofty,  and  exalts  the  low- 
liest. It  condemns  the  best,  yet  saves  the 
worst.  It  engages  the  study  of  angels,  and  is 
not  above  the  understanding  of  a  little  child. 
It  shows  us  man  raised  to  the  position  of  a 
son  of  God,  and  the  Son  of  God  stooping  to 
the  condition  of  a  man. 

The  Bible  is  not  any  heavier  than  a  knife, 
but  It  Is  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword 
It  is  no  larger  than  a  compact  In  a  woman's 
purse,  but  it  produces  more  beauty  than  all 
the  compacts  put  together.  It  Is  no  thicker 
than  a  man's  wallet  but  It  contains  more 
riches  than  all  the  banks  In  the  world. 

Our  beloved  country  owes  more  than  we 
rould  ever  know  to  the  teachings  of  Scrip- 
ture At  the  Constitutional  Convention  at 
Philadelphia,  representatives  from  thirteen 
colonies  came  together,  each  with  his  own 
opinion  and  each  so  dogmatic  that  he  would 
not  budge  an  inch.  They  hsid  almost  decided 
w  CO  back  to  their  homes  and  form  thirteen 
separate  nations,  when  Benjamin  Franklin 
stood  and  said:  "I  have  lived  a  long  time 
and  the  longer  I  live  the  more  convincing 
proof  I  see  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs 
of  man,  and  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  without 
His  notice,  is  it  probable  that  a  nation  can 
rise  without  His  aid?  Except  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  they  labor  In  vain  that  build  It,' 
Without  His  concurring  aid  we  shall  proceed 
no  better  than  the  builders  of  Babel,"  A 
prayer  meeting  followed  and  out  of  that 
prayer  meeting  came  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  whoee  laws  and  policies 
are  Ijesed  largely  upon  the  Word  of  God. 

Daniel  Webster  stild,  "If  we  abide  by  the 
principles  taught  in  the  Bible  our  country 
will  go  on  prospering  and  to  prosper,  but  If 
we  and  our  posterity  neglect  Its  Instructions 
and  authority,  no  man  can  tell  how  sudden  a 
catastrophe  may  overwhelm  us  and  bury  our 
glory  In  profound  obscurity," 

Ood  speaks  to  man  through  the  Scrlp- 
tiu-es.  This  Is  why  It  Is  so  Important  to  read 
the  Bible  for  ourselves.  Most  of  the  time  we 
are  very  grateful  about  what  we  eat  and 
how  often  we  eat.  but  what  about  food  for 
the  Inner  man?  How  easy  It  Is  to  feed  the 
body  and  starve  the  soul.  Jesus  said.  "Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God  "  The  axiclent  patriarch  Job  said,  "I 
ha\  e  esteemed  the  words  of  His  mouth  more 
than  my  necessary  food." 

If  men  and  women  would  only  spend  more 
time  In  the'  serious  study  of  the  Word  of 
God.  earth's  questions  would  seem  far  less 
significant  and  heaven's  answers  far  more 
real. 

It  Is  sometimes  objected  that  the  Bible 
Is  hard  to  understand.  It  Is  not  hard  to  un- 
derstand but  It  Is  hard  to  believe!  Mark 
Twain  once  said:  "Most  people  are  bothered 
by  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  they 
cannot  understand;  but  as  for  me,  I  have  al- 
ways noticed  that  the  passages  of  Scripture 
which  trouble  me  most  are  those  which  I  do 
understand." 

Bibles  are  to  be  more  than  depositories 
of  memorabilia.  A  little  boy  told  his  Sunday 
school  teacher  that  he  finally  had  learned 
everything  that  was  In  the  Bible.  He  said, 
"Sister's  boy  friend's  picture  is  In  it,  so  Is 
Moms  recipe  for  vanishing  cream,  and  a  lock 
of  Grandma's  hair." 

The  blessings  of  God  can  be  claimed  only 
where  the  will  of  Ood  Is  known,  trtisted  and 
acted  upon.  If  we  wish  to  know  what  Is  In 
a  win,  we  must  read  the  will.  If  we  want  to 
know  God's  will  on  any  subject,  we  must 
read  His  vrtll.  The  word  "Testament",  legally 
speaking,  means  a  person's  will.  The  Bible 
contains  God's  last  Will  and  Testament,  In 
which  He  bequeaths  to  us  the  blessings  of 
redemption.  To  know  God's  will  we  must 
study   His   Word. 


Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  said,  "Like  stored 
wisdom,  the  lessons  of  the  Bible  are  useleea 
unless  they  are  lifted  out  and  employed.  A 
fklthful  reading  of  Scripture  provides  the 
courage  and  strength  required  for  the  living 
of  our  time." 

God  calls  a  man  blessed  who  meditates  In 
His  law  day  and  night.  He  goes  on  to  say, 
"And  he  shaU  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  water,  that  brlngeth  forth  his  fruit 
In  his  season;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither; 
and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper." 

The  Bible  Is  not  only  good  for  the  soul, 
but  also  for  the  body.  U.S.  Army  Private 
Roger  Boe  of  Ellow  Lake,  Minnesota,  Is  a 
First  Infantry  Division  trooper  In  'Viet  Nam. 
A  few  weeks  ago  he  was  on  patrol  near  Lai 
Khe  when  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  am- 
bushed his  unit.  When  the  flreflght  ended, 
Boe  noticed  smoke  curling  from  his  pocket. 
An  enemy  rifle  bullet  had  gone  through  his 
wallet  and  lodged  In  his  Bible,  Just  short  of 
a  loaded  ammunition  clip. 

I  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God 
because  it  alone  has  the  ability  to  satisfy  the 
human  heart.  One  of  the  great  differences 
between  man  and  animal  is  that  man  has 
the  capacity  to  know  and  worship  God.  Every 
human  being  has  an  Inherent  cry  after  God. 
This  longing  for  God  cannot  be  satisfied  by 
science  or  technology. 

To  love  God  and  to  worship  Him.  you  must 
know  Him  in  a  personal  relationship.  For 
this  reason  the  Bible  was  written.  The  Bible 
teaches  that  the  only  way  that  man  can 
bridge  the  gap  between  man  and  God  is 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  said.  "I  am  the 
way.  the  truth,  and  the  life:  no  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father,  but  by  me." 

The  Bible  Is  God's  "love  letter"  to  us — 
telling  us  that  His  love  sent  His  only  Son, 
Jfesus.  who  gave  His  life  on  Calvary  for  our 
sins.  "For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son.  that  whosoever 
belleveth  In  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  The  Word  of  God  is  the 
bread  of  life  without  which  our  spirits 
weaken  and  die.  Just  as  our  bodies  do  If  we  do 
not  eat.  The  Apostle  Paul  said,  "Study  to 
show  thyself  approved  unto  God.  a  workman 
that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth." 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  famous  author 
lay  on  his  death-bed.  shattered  in  fortune 
and  health,  he  said  to  his  son-in-law,  "Bring 
me  the  Book."  "What  book?"  asked  Mr.  Lock- 
hart.  "There  is  but  one  Book,"  was  the 
answer. 

David  said.  "Forever,  O  Lord,  thy  word  Is 
settled  In  heaven."  May  It  also  be  settled  in 
our  hearts  and  In  our  nation. 

In  a  very  moving  tribute  to  the  Bible.  Billy 
Sunday  takes  a  word-picture  Journey  through 
the  Scriptures.  He  describes  It  this  way: 

"I  entered  through  the  portico  of  Genesis 
and  walked  down  through  the  Old  Testament 
art  gallery  where  the  pictures  of  Abraham. 
Moses,  Joseph,  Isaiah.  David,  and  Solomon 
hung  on  the  walls. 

"I  passed  Into  the  music  room  of  the 
Psalms  and  every  reed  of  God's  great  organ 
responded  to  the  tuneful  harp  of  David. 

■I  entered  the  chamber  of  Eccleslastes 
where  the  voice  of  the  preacher  was  heard, 
and  Into  the  conservatory  of  Sharon  and  the 
lily  of  the  valley's  spices  filled  and  perfumed 
my  life. 

"I  entered  the  business  office  of  the  Prov- 
erbs, then  Into  the  observation  room  of  the 
prophets  where  I  saw  telescopes  of  various 
sizes,  some  pointing  to  far-off  events  but  all 
concentrated  upon  the  bright  star  which 
was  to  rise  above  the  moonlit  hills  of  Judea 
for  our  salvation. 

"I  ent.ered  the  audience  room  of  the  King 
of  Kmgs  and  passed  into  the  corresfxindence 
rooms  where  sat  Matthew,  Mark.  Luke.  John, 
Paul.  Peter,  and  James  penning  their  epistles. 

"I  stepped  then  Into  the  throne  room  of 
Revelation  and  caught  a  vision  of  the  King 


sitting  on  His  throne  In  all  His  glory  and  I 
cried: 

"  'AH  hall  the  power  of  Jesus'  name.  • 

Let  angels  prostrate  fall. 
Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem 
And  crown  him  Lord  of  all.'  " 


COMPLACENCY.  CANCER,  AND  THE 
FRC  radiation  GUIDELINES 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  disease 
of  cancer  is  unpleasant  enough  without 
elaborating  but  my  concern  for  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  dictates  that 
I  comment  on  recent  testimony  of 
Messrs.  Gofman  and  Tamplin  of  the 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution.  With  the  presentation 
of  a  paper  entitled,  "Federal  Radiation 
Council  Guidelines  for  Radiation  Expo- 
sure of  the  Population- at- Large — ^Pro- 
tection or  Disaster,"  these  two  emmi- 
nently  qualified  scientists  have  shattered 
the  myth  that  the  public  is  fully  pro- 
tected from  the  effects  of  atomic  radia- 
tion merely  because  the  Radiation  Coun- 
cil exists. 

The  authors  warn  us  that  complacency 
over  the  FRC  guidelines  has  created  a 
grave  situation  for  public  safety.  They 
presented  the  committee  with  evidence 
that  current  radiation  exposure  guide- 
lines are  dangerously  high  and  suggested 
that  the  Council  and  the  Atomic  Eiiergy 
Commission  seek  an  early  downward 
revision  of  the  guidelines.  The  issue  is 
summed  up  in  one  sentence: 

The  case  against  perpetuation  of  the  exist- 
ing F.R.C.  guidelines  is  overwhelmingly 
strong  Just  on  the  basis  of  the  cancer- 
leukemia  risk,  without  even  considering  the 
potentially  much  larger  problem  of  effects 
upon  future  generations. 

Drs.  Gofman  and  Tamplin  explain  that 
at  one  time  there  was  a  very  great  paucity 
of  data  concerning  the  dose  versus  effect 
relationship  between  radiation  and  can- 
cer or  leukemia  induction  in  man.  This 
lack  of  data  contributed  to  the  public's 
unawareness  of  the  dangers  of  radiation. 
But  over  the  past  20  years,  the  studies 
of  the  survivors  of  the  Hiroshima-Nag- 
asaki bombings,  study  of  patients  treat- 
ed with  radiation  for  nonmalignant  dis- 
eases, study  of  the  occurrence  of  lung 
cancer  in  uranium  miners  in  the  United 
States,  and  study  of  cancer  and  leuke- 
mia in  children  whose  mothers  had  re- 
ceived irradiation  during  pregnancy,  has 
led  to  the  development  of  a  body  of  sci- 
entific and  medical  knowledge  about  ir- 
radiation effects  which  should  not  be 
ignored  by  the  public  or  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council. 

In  the  interests  of  furthering  public 
understanding  of  the  potential  health 
hazards  resulting  from  a  continuation  of 
the  present  FRC  guidelines.  I  submit  for 
close  examination  by  our  colleagues,  the 
paper  of  Messrs.  Gofman  and  Tamplin. 
and  call  attention  specificallj-  to  the 
addendum  to  their  paper  which  lists  a 
host  of  studies  which  have  been  done  on 
this  subject. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put 
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in  the  Record  the  background  of  Dr. 
Gofman,  as  set  forth  in  "Who's  Who," 
because  this  is  one  scientist  who  cannot 
be  sneered  at  for  lack  of  scientific  back- 
ground in  this  field. 

(The  paper  follows:) 
Keocral  Radiation  Council  Ocidelineo  ro« 
Radiation  fixi«08TJiiE  or  thk  Population- 
at-Laroe — Protection  or  Disaster? 
(By  John  W.  Gofman  and  Arthur  R.  Tamp- 
Un,  Division  of  Medical  Physic*  (Berkeley) 
and  Bio- Medical  Research  Division,  Law- 
rence Radiation  Laboratory  (Uvermore), 
University  Of  Oallfomla) 
(Note. — Excerpt  from  Who's  Who:  Oofman. 
John  William,  research  blophyalclst,  physi- 
cian; b.  Cleveland,  Sept.  21,  1918:  s.  David 
and  Sarah  (Kaplan)  G  :  A.  B..  Oberlln  Coll., 
1939.  Ph  D  ,  V.  Calif.,  1943.  M.D.,  1946;  m. 
Helen  Pahl,  Aug.  10,  1940:  1  son,  John  David. 
Nuclear  chemistry  research  Manhattan  Proj- 
ect. Berkeley.  1940-44.  research  large  molecu- 
lar physical  chemistry,  especially  ultracen- 
trlfugatlon  of  lipoproteins.  Donner  Lab.,  U. 
Calif.,  since  1947;  Intern  Calif  U  Hosp.,  San 
FYanclsco,  1946-47;  became  asso.  prof.  med. 
physics  U.  Cal.,  1947,  now  professor  medical 
physics;  dlr.  biomedical  research  division, 
associate  director  U.  Calif  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory.  Llvermore.  A  discoverer 
(With  Glenn  Seaborg)  of  Uranium  233.  1941. 
also'  "aiscovered  presence  of  certain  blood 
llpopfotelns  associated  with  that  form  of 
arteriosclerosis  known  as  atherosclerosis 
which  Is  major  factor  In  coronary  artery 
disease.  Mem.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma  XI. 
Author:  (with  A.  V  Nichols  and  V.  Dobbin) 
Dietary  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Heart 
Disease:  What  We  Do  Know  About  Heart 
Attacks;  Coronary  Heart  Disease.  Home:  1046 
Clayton  St.,  Ban  FYanclsco  17.) 

(Testimony  presented  before  the  suboom- 
mlttee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate.  9l8t 
Congress,  Nov.  18.  1969) 
We  wish  to  apprise  you  that.  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  most  crucial  pressing  problem  facing 
everyone  concerned  with  any  and  all  bur- 
geoning atomic  energy  activities  Is  to  secure 
the  earliest  possible  revision  dotenward,  by  at 
least  a  factor  of  tenfold,  of  the  allowable  radi- 
ation dosage  to  the  population  from  peaceful 
atomic  energy  activities.  The  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council  allowable  dose  of  whole  body 
Ionizing  radiation  Is  0.17  Rads  per  year.  We 
shall  present  to  you  hard  evidence  that  leads 
us  to  recommend  that  this  be  reduced  note 
to  0.017  RadB  or  even  lees.  And  we  shall 
present  to  you  the  estimated  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  the  health  of  the  public  If 
this  recommendation  receives  less  than  im- 
mediate, serious  attention. 

THE    federal    radiation    COUNCIL    OtnUELINIS 

There  has  been  ample  reason  for  skepti- 
cism concerning  the  FRO  guides  for  many 
years.'  In  essence,  this  is  the  case  because  a 
valid  scientific  Justification  for  the  allowable 
dose  of  0.17  Rads  of  total  body  exposure  to 
Ionizing  radiation  has  never  been  presented. 
The  general  veigue  statement  Is  usually  re- 
peated that  the  risk  to  the  pwpulatlon  so 
exposed  Is  belteved  to  be  small  compared  with 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  orderly 
development  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

Dr.  Brian  MacMahon,  Professor  of  Epidemi- 
ology at  Harvard,  writing  as  recently  as  early 
1969. stated, 

"While  a  great  deal  more  Is  known  now 
than  was  known  20  years  ago.  It  mxist  be 
admitted  that  we  still  do  not  have  most  of 
the  data  that  would  be  required  for  an 
Informed  Judgment  on  the  maximum  limits 
of  exposure  advisable  for  Individuals  or 
pop\ilatlons".» 

This    Is   vastly    different    from    the   bland 
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reassurances  of  The  Federal  Radiation  Coun- 
cil Guidelines.  We  find  ourselves  In  general 
agreement  with  Professor  MacMahon.  except 
that  we  go  further  and  feel  the  already- 
documented  evidence  amply  Justifies  a  dras- 
tic revision  dovmwards — and  now  '  ♦ 

There  is  an  even  more  hazardous  situa- 
tion associated  with  the  vagueness  of  the 
Justification  for  FRC  Guidelines.  This  hazard 
has  become  apparent  to  us  through  extensive 
contact  with  people  in  radiation  surveillance 
work.  In  the  atomic  energy  industry,  and  In 
atomic  energy  laboratories.  Widely  preva- 
lent Is  the  notion  that  the  existing  stand- 
ards have  a  wide  margin  of  safety  built  In. 
Many  such  individuals  refuse  to  believe  that 
any  reaponalble  body  would  ever  set  a  guide- 
line dosage  mto  the  Federal  Statutes  with- 
out a  wide  margin  of  safety. 

How  Is  It  poeslble  that  our  current  Fed- 
eral Radiation  Council  Guidelines  may  have 
falsely  lulled  us  Into  complacency?  Let  us 
trace  the  evidence,  and  restrict  our  consid- 
erations to  two  major  effects  of  radiation 
upon  humans,  namely,  cancer  and  leuke- 
mia— In  this  generation — that  Is  effects  upon 
those  humans  actually  receiving  the  radia- 
tion. Any  conclusion  we  draw  concerning  the 
hazard  of  the  current  radiation  guidelines 
can  only  be  amplified  and  buttressed  by 
consideration  of  the  additional  burden  of 
human  misery  associated  with  genetic  de- 
fects, fetal  deaths,  and  neo-natal  deaths.  ' 
The  case  against  perpetuation  of  the  exist- 
ing FRC  Guidelines  Is  overwhelmingly  strong 
Just  on  the  basis  of  the  cancer-leukemia 
risk,  without  even  considering  the  potential- 
ly much  larger  problem  of  effects  upon  fu- 
ture generations. 

HOW  DID  THE  COMPLACENCY  ARISE? 

First  Of  all.  there  once  existed  a  very  great 
paucity  of  data  concerning  the  dose  versus 
effect  relationship  between  radiation  and 
cancer  or  leukemia  Induction  In  man.  Stead- 
ily, however,  during  these  past  20  years, 
parts  of  the  story  have  come  to  light  from 
a  combination  of  several  extremely  Impor- 
tant sources : 

(a)  Study  of  survivors  of  Hiroshima-Nag- 
asaki by  the  Atomic  Bomb  Casualty  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  Study  of  patients  treated  with  radia- 
tion for  non-malignant  diseases  earlier  In 
life  and  then  developing  cancer  or  leukemia 

(c)  Study  of  children  who  commonly  re- 
ceived Irradiation  to  the  neck  area  In  one 
unfortunate  era  of  American  Medicine. 

I  d )  Study  of  the  occurrence  of  lung  cancer 
in  uranium  miners  In  the  USA. 

(e)  Study  of  cancer  and  leukemia  In  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  had  received  Irradiation 
(diagnostic)   during  the  pregnancy. 

As  the  early  results  started  to  come  forth 
from  the  Atomic  Bomb  Casualty  Commis- 
sion, it  was  noted  that  leukemia  might  be 
appearing  more  frequently  In  those  persons 
Irradiated  In  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  At- 
tention became  centered  upon  leukemia  as 
a  sort  of  "special''  response  to  Ionizing  radia- 
tion and  not  much  thought  was  given  to 
other  forms  of  cancer.  From  the  ABCC » 
studies  and  from  wholly  Independent  ob- 
servations,' It  Is  now  clear,  and  we  believe 
no  one  disputes  the  estimate  that,  at  least 
for  total  doses  of  1<X)  Rads  or  more,  the 
leukemia  risk  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

One  to  two  cases  of  leukemia  per  10*  ex- 
posed persons,  where  each  of  them  has  re- 
ceived 1  Rad  of  total  body  exposure.  This  does 
not  require  1  Rad  per  year;  rather,  we  are 
talking  about  the  above  rate  of  disease  oc- 
currence with  a  total  Integrated  exposure  of 
1  Rad.  l^rthermore.  this  Incidence  of  1  to  2 
cases  per  10*  people  per  year  persists  for 
many  years,  once  the  "latency  p>erlod»  Is  over, 


•It  Is  a  known  fact,  from  many  observa- 
tions, that  leukemia  or  cancer  Is  not  an  Im- 
mediate response  to  radiation.  There  Is  a  pe- 


ultlmately  declining  somewhat,  at  least  tor 
chronic  leukemia '. 

An  Incidence  rate  of  1  or  2  cases  per  mil- 
lion people  per  year  sounds  like  a  small  num- 
ber, especially  when  this  number  Is  viewed  ui 
Isolation.  Indeed,  many  have  hastened  u 
add  that  spontaneously,  without  any  man- 
made  radiation,  leukemia  occurs  with  a  t.-e- 
quency  of  60  cases  per  million  per  ye.ir, 
which  makes  It  a  relatively  rare  disease  So 
1  or  2  cases  per  year  sounds  small  by  ItseK, 
and  sounds  even  smaller  viewed  against  u 
spontaneous  rate  of  60  per  million  person.? 
per  year.  And,  as  a  result,  with  the  ea-ty 
atomic  bomb  survivor  data  only  showing 
leukemia,  a  widespread  complacency  set  in 
concerning  long-term  effects  of  Ionizing 
radiation,  a  complacency  extending  to  hit-h 
circles. 

For  two  very  major  reasons,  this  error  ;n 
thinking  has  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake  nf 
the  first  order  of  maffnitude. 

(1)  Leukemia  happens  to  show  a  shor'cr 
latency  period  than  most  other  forms  of  c  ni- 
cer. Therefore,  the  reason  It  appeared  earl-., 
to  be  the  only  malignancy  In  the  Hlro6hln;;i- 
Nagasakl  survivors  was  simply  that  i:ot 
enough  time  had  elapsed  for  the  other  forn.s 
of  cancer  to  manifest  themselves. 

(2)  The  proper  way  to  look  at  the  in- 
cidence rate  of  1-2  per  10«  persons  per  yenr 
from  radiation  and  the  60  10*  persons  per 
year  spontaneously  Is  not  in  isolation 
from  each  other,  but  In  relation  to  each 
other.  Thus,  viewed  In  thla  light,  1  Rad  of 
Ionizing  radiation  increases  the  leukemia  in- 
cidence between  1.6  and  35%.  Or,  we  can 
state  that  the  doubling  dose  for  leukemia 
(namely,  that  amount  of  radiation  which 
will  double  the  spontaneous  rate)  Is  between 
30  and  60  Rads.  (Doubling  a  spontaneous 
rate  of  60  cases  per  million  each  year  means 
producing  an  additional  60  cases  per  million 
per  year) . 

what    about    other    forms    op    CANCDl' 

It  now  becomes  an  issue  of  paramount 
Importance  to  know  whether  other  forms  ■  f 
cancer  behave  similarly  In  response  to  Ioniz- 
ing radiation.  Are  other  forms  of  can  "r 
deecrlbable  by  a  fractional  Increase  In  occ'  r- 
rence  rate  per  Rad,  and  If  so.  how  do  "le 
fractions  compare  with  those  for  leukemii" 
We  need  no  longer  speculate  about  su  h 
matters  becauee  hard,  incontrovertible  drra 
are  available  for  human  cancers  Induced  '  v 
radiation  These  data  represent  facts.  '  ^t 
opinion.  Bstlmates  are  available  for  sevp-,i'. 
forms  of  cancer  from  worldwide  data.  '  S 
data,  and  from  the  studies  by  the  Atonvr 
Bomb  Casualty  Commission  of  survivors  '. 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Let  us  consider  : 
variety  of  forms  of  human  cancers. 

(a)  Thyroid  cancer:  The  Japanese  da'  i 
primarily  t>eeed  upon  adults,  show  an 
proximate  doubling  dose  of  100  Rads  •  r 
development  of  thyroid  cancer,  or  appro  - 
mately  a  1%  Increase  In  Incidence  rate  : 
thyroid  cancer  In  the  population  per  Rad  f 
exposure  of  the  |x>pulatlon.» 

We  oan  arrive  at  the  rlak  for  younger  peop.e 
In  the  USA  from  two  Items  of  data. 

I  a)  Pochln  gives  the  figure  of  1  case  f 
thyroid  cancer  10"  persons  per  Rad.* 

(b)  Carroll  et  al  reported  that  the  spo::- 
taneous  Incidence  rate  for  thjrrold  cancer  ;s 
difference  6-10  cases  per  10  •  persona  per  year 
In  the  Bige  range  of  10-20  years.' 

Combining  these  two  Items  of  Informatl  i. 
It  Is  estimated  that  between  5  and  10  Rad?  i? 
the  doubling  dose  for  thyroid  cancer  in  youna 
people  In  the  US.  This  means  a  10  to  20Tr  In- 
crease In  risk  of  thyroid  cancer  In  the  youth- 
ful population  per  year  per  Rad  of  exposure 
Thus,  considering  the  youthful  group  (US.^| 
and   the   adults    (Japan),    the   range   Is   be- 
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rlod  of  years  (different  for  different  forms  if 
cancer)  before  the  clinical  disease  Is  mani- 
fest This  period  Is  called  the  latency  period 


tween    I'V     and    20 '"r     increase    In    thyroid 
tancer  per  year  per  Rad  of  exposure. 

lb)    Lung  oancer:   Estimates  are  available 
from  several  sources  for  radiation-Induction 
.,f  lung  cancer.  The  ABCC  studies  in  Japan 
indicate   an   approximate  doubling  of   lung 
ciincer    incidence    rate   for    100   Rads   of   ex- 
l)osure.    or    a    1'      increase    in    risk    of    lung 
,  .mcer  in  the  population  for  an  exposure  of 
1  Rad.'^  The  experiences  of  the  uranium  min- 
ers in  the  USA  are  complicated  by  two  fac- 
•  ors:   lal  the  dosimetry  is  poorly  known,  and 
,bi    manv   of    the   workers   are   still   in   the 
litency   period.'  What  estimates   have   been 
made   for   the   uranium   miners   suggest  the 
tloubling  dose  lor  lung  cancer  to  be  between 
L>50  and  500  Rads.  If  the  correction  for  latency 
w  estimated  as  two-fold,  the  final  estimate 
would  l>e  125-250  Rads  as  the  doubling  dose  - 
Miller   has  questioned   the   Japanese   data 
because  of  non-speclftclty  of  the  histology  of 
•he   cancer   cells."  On   the   other   hand,   the 
similarity    of    the    ratio    of    lung    cancer    to 
;eukemia  in  the  Japanese  as  compared  to  the 
British  patients  studied  by  Court-Brown  and 
Doll  suggests  the  Japanese  data  to  be  quite 
reasonable."    As  a  compromise  estimate,  we 
-hall  average  the  Japanese  and  USA  data,  to 
obtain  175  Rads  as  the  estimate  for  the  dou- 
iMlng  dose  for  lung  cancer,  or  a  0.6 7t  increase 
m  the  annual  incidence  rate  of  lung  cancer 
m  the  population  per  Rad  of  exposure. 

(c)  Breast  cancer:  Breast  cancer  has  been 
found  to  be  radlatlon-lnduced  In  the  Jap- 
;inese  studies.''  The  estimated  doubling  dose 
IS  approximately  100  Rads  for  breast  cancer, 
.ir.  again,  a  1'.  Increase  in  Incidence  rate 
per  year  of  breast  cancer  in  the  population 
per  Rad  of  exposure. 

(d)  Other  forms  of  cancer:  Prom  some  Im- 
portant studies  on  humans  receiving  thera- 
peutic radiation  for  the  arthrltls-llke  dis- 
order known  as  rheumatoid  spondylitis, 
Court-Brown  and  Doll '"  have  studied  the 
subsequent  occurrence  of  many  forms  of 
rancer  in  organs  heavily  exposed,  incidental 
10  Irradiation  of  the  primary  disease  In  the 
spine.  We  don't  know  that  all  the  heavily 
exposed  regions  received  equivalent  doses, 
but  it  appears  reasonable  to  estimate  that 
the  various  heavily  exposed  regions  were 
\<,1thln  a  factor  of  2  on  either  side  of  the 
median  value  for  the  group.  If  we  use  Court- 
Brown  and  Doll's  value  for  bronchlogenic 
cancer  of  the  lung  as  a  reference  value,  and 
for  this  form  of  cancer  we  have  used  175 
Rads  above  as  an  estimated  doubling  dose, 
we  can  then  estimate  the  doubling  dose  for 
radiation  for  several  additional  cancers.  Un- 
certainty of  precise  dose  comparisons  make 
these  numbers  uncertain  by  a  factor  of  two 
or  thereabouts  either  on  the  low  or  high 
side.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  only  show  the 
estimated  doubling  doses  for  all  these  addi- 
tional cancers,  but  also  a  range  to  take  this 
dose  uncertainty  Into  consideration.  Thus, 
we  have  for  the  following  additional  cancers: 


BEST  ESTIMATES  OF  DOUBLING  DOSE  OF  RADIATION  FOR 
HUMAN  CAIWERS  AND  THE  INCREASE  IN  INCIDENCE  RATE 
PER  RAO  OF  EXPOSURE 


Organ  sile 


(Incraase  over  spontaneous  l.iciden:e  in  percanlj 


Doubling 
dose (rads) 

Percent 

increase  in 

incidence 

rate 

per  rad 

Type  ol  cancer 


Radiation 
induced 

increase 


Doubling  dose 
(rids) 


Perce/it  increase  in 
incidence  rate  per 
rad 


Site  of  carKer         Mean         Range      Mean  Range 


Pharynx *0      (20-80)  2.6    (1.2-5.0) 

Stomach 230    (115-460)  .4      (.2  0.8) 

Pancreas... 125      (60-250)  .8      (.4-1.6) 

Bone' 40      (20  80)         2.5    (1.25.0) 

Lymptiatic  plus  other 

hemato  poetic 

organs ...  70      (35-140)        1.4      (.7  2.8) 

Carcinomatosis  ot 

miscAllaneous 

origin 60      (30-120)        1.7      (.9-3.4) 

('  Bone  may  possibly  have  received  higher  irradiation  dose 
than  other  sites.  It  this  were  true,  the  estimated  doubling  dose 
IS  too  low  tor  bone  ) 

Note:  Now  we  are  In  a  position  to  summarize  the  radiation- 
induced  cancers  for  all  sites,  utilizing  all  the  data  available. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Leukemia 30-60  163  3 

Thyroid  Cancer: 

Adults                  — 100  10 

Youngpersons (5  10)  (100-200) 

Lung  cancer ~175  .6 

Breastcancef -100  10 

Stomach  cancer     -230  7 

Pancreas  cancer ""'?„  ■>  t 

Bone  cancer -  -40  2  5 

Lymphatic  plus  other  hema- 
topoietic organs ~70  14 

Carcinomatosis  ot  miscellaneous 

origin — M  1-7 

For  such  an  array  of  widely  divergent 
organ  systems,  already  including  hard  data 
for  nearly  all  the  major  forms  of  human 
cancers.  It  is  amaaing  indeed  that  there  Is 
such  a  small  range  for  the  estimated  dou- 
bling dose.  Correspondingly,  there  is  a  very 
small  range  in  the  estimated  Increase  in 
incidence  rate  per  Rad  for  these  widely  dif- 
fering organ  sites  in  which  cancers  arise. 

The  only  number  that  Is  different,  and 
that  one  Indicates  an  even  higher  suscepti- 
bility to  radiation-Induction  of  cancer.  Is  for 
thyroid  cancer  induction  in  youthful  per- 
sons (under  20  years  of  age).  As  we  shall 
see  twlow,  this  Is  not  at  all  surprising  or 
inconsistent,  for  the  data  presented  below 
suggest  a  very  high  sensitivity  of  embryos 
In-utero  to  Irradiation,  causing  subsequent 
leukemia  and  cancer  during  early  childhood. 

Furthermore.  In  some  of  these  studies, 
aside  from  leukemia,  the  persons  at  risk 
were  most  probably  still  In  the  latency  period 
when  studied,  so  that  full  expression  of  the 
disease  has  not  yet  been  reached.  This 
would  mean  than  an  even  smaller  radiation 
dose  Is  required  to  double  the  Incidence 
rate,  or  expressed  otherwise,  the  percent  in- 
crease In  Incidence  rate  per  Rad  of  exposure 
is  even  higher  than  that  tabulated  above. 
We  know,  from  extensive  other  data,  that 
bone  cancer  and  skin  cancer  have  definitely 
been  produced  by  radiation.  With  further 
observation  and  study,  the  ABCC  data  will 
provide  firm  estimates  of  the  doubling  dose 
for  the  Induction  of  cancer  by  radiation  at 
the  few  remaining  other  major  organ  sites. 
At  present  the  only  malignant  disease  re- 
putedly not  Induced  by  radiation  Is  chronic 
lymphatic  leukemia.  And  even  this  may  be 
In  doubt,  since  malignant  lymphoma,  a 
highly  related  cancerous  disorder,  Is  radia- 
tion-Induced, both  from  the  data  of  Court- 
Brown  and  Doll '°  and  from  Japanses  data.>= 

IN  UTKEO-RADIATION  AJTO  SUBSEQtTENT  DEVELOP- 
MENT or  CHILBHOOD  LETTKEMIA  AND  CANCER 

Stewart  and  co-workers  orlglnaUy"  and 
MacMahon""  and  Stewart  and  Kneale" 
recently  have  presented  evidence  that  Im- 
plicates In-utero  radiation  of  embryos  (car- 
ried out  for  diagnostic  purposes  In  the 
mother)  with  the  development  of  subsequent 
leukemia  plus  other  cancers  In  the  first  ten 
years  of  life  of  the  child.  The  general  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  Of  radiation  delivered 
in  such  diagnostic  procedures  Is  2  to  3  Rads 
to  the  developing  fetus.  From  the  Stewart 
and  Kneale  data,  we  have,  for  the  following 
forms  of  cancer,  the  estimates  of  the  In- 
crease m  numbers  of  cancers -for  several 
organ  sites : 

[Increase  over  spontaneous  incidence  in  percenti 

Radiation 

^  induced 

Type  o'  cancer  increase 

Leukemia -.- *0 

Lymphosarcoma *• 

Cerebral  tumors - *0 

1 1 


Neuroblastoma.   -    50 

Wilms'  tumor. — M 

Other  cancers.. ..,..,..--    g 

Leukemia  I .... SB 

Central  nervous  system  tumors  ■ .,.,.„. •60 

Other  cancers  I *0 


I  Similar  estimates  Irom  the  MacMahon  data. 

If  we  now  take  the  central  values  from 
both  the  MacMahon  evidence  and  the  Stew- 
art-Kneale  evidence,  we  have  as  a  best  esti- 
mate, 50'.  Increase  in  incidence  rate  for 
all  forms  of  cancer  plus  leukemia,  associated 
with  diagnostic  irradiation  of  the  infant  in- 
utero.  and  the  numbers  are  closely  similar 
for  US  practise  anJ  British  practise.  So.  for 
2-3  Reds  to  the  infant  in  utero.  a  50 7<-  In- 
crefiise  In  incidence  rate  of  various  cancers 
leads  to  an  estimate  cf  4  to  6  Rads  as  the 
doubling  dose  for  childhood  leukemia  plus 
cancer  due  to  diagnostic  irradiation  in- 
utero  Let  us  underestimate  the  risk,  and 
use  the  higher  number.  6  Rads  as  the  dou- 
bling dose  for  in-utero  Induction  of  subse- 
quent leukemia  plus  other  childhood  can- 
cers. This  means  a  17'-  Increase  in  the  In- 
cidence rate  of  such  leukemlas  plus  cancers 
per  Rad  of  in-utero  exploeure  of  the  Infant. 

It  Is  not  at  all  surprising  that  infants  In- 
utero  should  appear  inoft  sensitive  to  Ir- 
radiation, children  next  In  sensitivity,  and 
adults  third  (but  by  no  means  low).  This 
is  precisely  the  order  in  which  these  groupw 
stand  in  terms  of  the  fraction  of  their  cells 
undergoing  cell  division  at  any  time — and 
much  evidence  suggests  these  are  the  cells 
most  susceptible  to  cancer  induction  " 

GENERAL  LAWS  OF  CANCER  INDUCTION 
BY  RADIATION 

In  view  of  the  widely  diverse  forms  of 
human  cancers  plus  leukemlas  showing  such 
striking  similarity  in  their  risk  of  radia- 
tion induction.  It  does  not  appear  at  all 
rash  to  propose  some  fundamental  laws  of 
cancer   induction   by   radiation   in   humans: 

Law  I:  "All  forms  of  cancer,  in  all  proba- 
bility, can  be  increased  by  ionizing  radia- 
tion, and  the  correct  way  to  describe  the 
phenomenon  is  either  ;n  terms  of  the  dose 
required  to  double  the  spontaneous  incidence 
rate  of  each  cancer  or.  alternatively,  as  the 
increase  in  incidence  rate  of  such  cancers 
per  Rad  of  exposure." 

Law  II:  "All  forms  of  cancer  show  closely 
similar  doubling  doses  and  closely  similar 
increases  in  incidence  rate  per  Rad." 

Law  III:  "Youthful  subjects  require  leas 
radiation  to  increase  the  incidence  rate  by 
a  specified  fraction  than  do  adults." 

Based  upon  these  laws  and  the  extensive 
data  already  in  hand  and  described  abbve, 
the  following  assignments  appear  reasonable 
for  all  forms  of  cancer. 


For  adults. 


For  youthful  subiects 
(<20  years  of  age). 


For  infants  in-utero. 


1-100  rads  as  the  doubling  dose 
.■  ~1  percent  increase  in  incidence 
I     rate  per  year  per  rad  ol  enposure. 
(Between  5  and   100  rads  as  the 
I     doubling  dose. 

I  Between  1  and  20  percent  increase 
I     in  incidence  rate  per  year  per  rad 

ol  eiposuie. 
I  ^  rads  as  the  doubling  dose 
~17  percent  increase  in  incidence 
I     rate  per  year  per  rad  ot  exposure 

For  the  radiation  of  Infants  In  utero,  Stew- 
art and  Kneale  "  clearly  stated  the  outlines 
of  these  general  laws.  For  adults,  Court- 
Brown  and  Doll  "  clearly  stated  the  outlines 
of  these  general  laws. 

With  all  the  addlUonal  data  available  plus 
the  data  of  Stewart  and  Kneale,  MacMahon. 
and  Court -Brown  and  Doll,  we  consider  the 
enunciation  of  these  general  ftmdamental 
laws  as  having  a  better  experimental  base 
than  many   laws  of  physics,  chemistry,   or 
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biology  had  wben  first  proposed.  Further- 
more, we  would  estimate  that  the  absolute 
numbers.  If  anything,  probably  underesti- 
mate the  risk.  For  purposes  ol  setting  radia- 
tion tolerance  guidelines,  one  might  even 
be  advised  to  use  lower  doubling  doses  than 
those  estimated  above. 

THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THESE  LAWS  FOB  THE 
POPULATION  EXPOSURE  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
ATOMS-FOR-PEACE    PROORAMS 

The  Statutory  allowable  dose  to  the  popu- 
latlon-at-large  In  the  USA  Is  0.17  Bads  per 
year  from  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
In  all  forms.  If  everyone  In  the  population 
were  to  receive  0.17  Rads  per  year  from  birth 
to  age  30  years,  the  Integrated  exposure 
I  above  background)  would  be  5  Rads  per  per- 
son. If  the  risk  for  all  forms  of  cancer  plus 
leukemia  is  an  Increase  of  1';  In  Incidence 
rate  per  Rad.  we  have  5  •  lr=5':  Increase  In 
Incidence  rate  for  all  forms  of  cancer  plus 
leukemia  per  year. 

For  a  popuulailon  of  2  •:  10  ••  persons  In  the 
USA  '/j  can  roughly  be  estimated  to  be  over 
30  years  of  age.  In  this  group.  Irradiated  from 
birth,  the  latenicy  period  might,  on  the  aver- 
age, be  expected  to  be  over  by  ^  35  years  of 
age 

The  spontaneous  cancer  Incidence  is  .^  280 
10'  persons  per  year  5':  -280-14.0.  There- 
fore. 14  additional  cancer  cases  per  lO'  per- 
sons per  year  due  to  Irradiation. 

Thus,  14.000  additional  cancer  cases  per 
year  in  the  USA.  considering  only  those  over 
30  years  of  age. 

If  we  estimate  that  latency  plus  lower 
accumulated  dosage  provides  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  additional  cases  in  the  under  30-year 
age  group.  It  would  by  no  means  be  an  over- 
estimate to  add  2.000  additional  cases  for 
the  under  30-year  age  group.  (Especially 
Is  this  trvie  when  we  see  the  data  above  con- 
cerning the  greater  .sensitivity  of  this  group 
to  radlatlon-lnduced  cancer  i 

There  should  be  .■idded  some  contribution 
of  additional  oases  each  year  to  take  Into 
account  the  fact  that  0.13  Rads  will  have 
been  received  by  each  infant  in-utero  (0.17 
Rads  year  ■<  40,  52  yearsl.  It  Is  hard  to  know 
whether  this  In-utero  radiation  carries  an 
Increased  cancer  risk  for  the  whole  lifetime 
or  not.  The  additional  contribution  for  the 
In-utero  radiation  ( at  a  period  when  the  ef- 
fectiveness per  Rad  Is  very  high)  could  be 
between  a  few  hundred  and  several  thousand 
additional  cancer  cases  per  year  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  guess  the  additional  contribu- 
tion due  to  In-utero  Irradiation. 

Therefore.  14.000  •  2.000  -16.000  additional 
cancer  plus  leukemia  rases  per  year  in  the 
USA  if  everyone  received  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council  statutory  allowable  doses  of 
radiation.  This  would,  for  the  fieveral  reasons 
outlined,  appear  to  be  a  minimum  value. 
16.000  cases  is  equivalent  to  the  mortality 
rate  from  one  recent  high  vear  of  the  Viet- 
nam war!  It  would  appear  that  this  Is  rather 
a  high  price  to  consider  as  being  compatible 
with  the  benefits  to  he  derived  from  the 
orderly  development   of  atomic  energy. 

And  we  must  add  to  these  estimates  the 
comment  that  we  have  used  only  the  ;iard 
data  in  hand  based  upon  cancer  and  leukemia 
Induced  in  humans  by  radiation  We  have 
said  notliing  of  the  additional  possible  bur- 
den of  loss  of  life  and  misery  from  genetic 
disorders  In  future  generations,  fatal  deaths, 
and  neo-natal  deaths.'  Furthermore,  we  have 
not  used  the  vast  array  of  experimental  ani- 
mal data  which  Indicate  that  not  only  does 
cancer  mortality  Increase  from  Irradiation, 
but  that  many,  if  not  all.  causes  of  death 
Increase — and  In  about  the  same  proportion 
as  does  cancer  mortality. 

WHAT    MUST    BE    DONE 

In  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence  In 
man  that  factors  will  operate  to  reduce  these 
estimated  cases  of  cancer  plus  leukemia,  It 
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would  appear  that  the  only  sensible  thing  to 
do  right  now  Is  to  reduce  drastically  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council  dose  allowable  to 
the  populatlon-at-large — by  at  least  a  factor 
of  10  The  new  figrure  should  be  below  0017 
Rads  lor  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  We 
are  well  aware  that  this  suggestion  recom- 
mends that  man-made  radiation  exposure 
be  limited  to  a  small  fraction  (0  1  or  lessi  of 
natural  background  sources. 

ARE   THERE   ANY   COUNTER-ARGUMENTS? 

A  number  of  counter-arguments  may  be 
raised  against  this  proposal  by  some  ad- 
vocates of  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom. 
Before  demonstrating  to  you  the  lack  of 
validity  of  every  one  of  these  arguments  in 
turn,  we  must  emphasize  that  this  Is  not  a 
proposal  agaln.st  jjeaceful  uses  of  the  atom 
Rather,  it  is  a  proposal  for  the  use  of  common 
sense  discretion  In  atomic  energy  develop- 
ment, weighed  always  In  favor  of  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  USA. 

Argument  i  'Atomic  energy  projects  thus 
far  have  not  delivered  0  17  Rads  to  everyone 
in    the    population   " 

That  is  perfectly  true!  But  the  nuclear 
power  industry  is  only  now  getting  going,  and 
0  17  Rads  per  year  is  on  the  Federal  Statute 
Books  as  allowable  Additionally,  Plowshare 
[jroposals  and  industrial  uses  of  radiation 
-sources  will  surely  add  some  increment  to 
the  population  dosage. 

Argument  2:  "We  don't  plan  to  deliver  the 
allowable  0.17  Rads  per  year  to  everyone  In 
the  populatlon-at-large  from  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy". 

We  should  certainly  hope  noti  But,  It  it 
be  true  that  such  doses  are  unnecessary  In 
the  i>eaceful  development  of  atomic  energy, 
and  If  It  be  true  that  we  can  develop  atomic 
energy  for  electric  power  and  other  uses 
with  a  much  lower  delivery  of  radiation  to 
humans,  that  Is  Indeed  excellent  news  Surely 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  Immediate  codl- 
tlcatlon  of  this  welcome  news  Into  laic  so 
that  no  one  can  possibly  be  confused  by  a 
high  allowable  standard  and  the  conconoltant 
promise  that  we  will  stay  u-ell  belotv  that 
limire. 

We  have  alluded  previously  to  our  experi- 
ence indicating  that  misinformation  con- 
cerning potential  hazard  Is  widespread,  with 
numerous  responsible  people  In  atomic  en- 
ergy development  laboring  under  the  Im- 
pression that  the  current  standards  have  a 
A-ide  margin  of  safety  built  in.  Just  recently 
an  eminent  authority  In  nuclear  safety.  Pro- 
lessor  Merrill  Elsenbud,  expressed  his  opinioii 
•hat.  "The  standards  contain  enormous  built- 
in  conservatism  "  and  "that  50-100  mllllreds 
per  year  (  '3  to  '2  FRC  Guideline  values)  win 
produce  no  harm"  '■  We  would  Indeed  be  re- 
lieved of  our  concern  If  Professor  Elsenbud 
would  replace  his  opinion  with  some  hard 
ri  idence  to  refute  the  facts  presented  here 
today. 

Industry  urgently  needs  a  real  standard 
that  can  be  expected  to  hold  up  over  time, 
since  a  later  revision  downward  can  lead  to 
excruciatingly  costly  retrofits  In  a  developed 
Industrial  application  of  nuclear  energy.  It 
is  far  better  to  lower  the  guidelines  for  radia- 
tion exposure  now  and  do  our  engineering 
accordingly.  We  believe  engineering  talent 
can  direct  Its  effort  to  essentially  absolute 
containment  of  radioactivity  at  every  step 
In  any  useful  atomic  energy  development. 

If  we  are  fortunate  enough  later  to  find 
that  some  unknown  effect  operates  to  protect 
against  the  hazards  we  have  demonstrated 
here.  It  will  be  easy  enough  to  raise  the 
guidelines  for  radiation  exposure  then.  In 
this  way  we  can  avoid  Irreversible  injury  to 
our  environment  and  to  a  whole  generation 
of  humans  iihile  we  find  out  the  true  facts. 

Argument  3:  "We  live  in  'a  sea  of  radioac- 
tiiHty  and  man  has  for  time  immemorial 
been  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation.  Why 
worry  about  adding  a  little?" 

This  argument  presumes  that  natural  radi- 
ation does  no  harm!  As  we  can  demonstrate 


readily  by  elementary  arithmetic,  natural 
radiation.  In  all  likelihood,  does  Just  about 
as  much  harm  as  we  would  expect  from  all 
the  evidence  we  have  laid  before  you. 

Let  us  apply  our  factor  of  a  1  'I  Increase  in 
cancer  incidence  rate  per  Rad.  A  reasonable 
value  for  average  radiation  due  to  natural 
causes  Is  approximately  0.1  Rad  per  year. 
At  30  years  of  age.  the  average  man  has  re- 
ceived 30  ■  0.1-  3  0  Rads  of  radiation  from 
natural  sources,  dt  Is  higher  in  some  loca- 
tions, and  we  shall  consider  that  in  a  few 
moments)  . 

Now  3  ■•  0  1 :-  3.  so  we  expect  a  3':  Increase 
in  the  spontaneoiu  cancer  rate  due  to  natural 
radiation.  We  doubt  very,  very  much  that 
may  persons  Informed  In  this  field  would  be 
prepared  to  argue  that  3*^;.  of  "spontaneous" 
cancer  plus  leukemia  is  not  due  to  natural 
radiation.  So,  this  argument  concerning  the 
sea  at  radioactivity  falls  of  Its  own  weight. 

Argument  4:  "But  possibly  there  is  a 
■threshold'  dose  of  radiation  below  which 
no  harm  accrues  to  man.  Aren't  you,  there- 
fore, unduly  pessimistic  about  our  stand- 
ards?" 

There  are  two  crucial  answers  to  this 
question : 

1.  Before  the  work  of  Stewart.  Kneale.  and 
MacMahon  all  the.  data  concerning  cancer 
plus  leukemia  induction  in  man  was  for  total 
doses  of  100  Rads  or  more.  But  their  data  for 
Irradiation  of  infants  in-utero  are  for  2  or 
3  Kads.  And.  even  more  importantly,  their 
data  indicate  that  each  Rad  may  be  even  10 
limes  more  effective  In  inducing  cancer  at 
these  extremely  low  total  doses  than  Is  each 
Rad  at  the  high  doses.  So  the  threshhold  con- 
cept has  suffered  some  rather  severe  re- 
verses! 

2.  We  and  others  are  doing  experiments  on 
humin  cells  actively  to  determine  the  effect 
per  Rad  at  various  total  doses  to  see  it 
threshold  type  effects  ever  exist  for  man. 
But  to  use  a  hope  that  such  thresholds  may 
exist  in  setting  guidelines  for  the  exposure 
of  our  population  now  would  seem  like  abso- 
lute folly. 

Argument  5:  "But  isn't  It  true  that  de- 
livering radiation  slowly  over  a  period  o! 
years,  as  would  be  the  case  for  peaceful  ap- 
plications of  atomic  energy,  may  be  less 
liarmful  with  respect  to  cancer  induction 
than  the  same  dose  delivered  rapidly?" 

It  IS  perfectlj-  true  that,  for  .some  biologi- 
cal effects,  the  ablUtv  of  the  body  to  repair 
damage  from  previous  radiation  makes  the 
effect  of  slow,  protracted  radiation  less  than 
tor  the  same  dose  delivered  rapidly.  No  evi- 
dence exists  lor  such  an  effort  en  cancer  or 
leukemia  induction  by  radiation  in  man. 
Furthermore,  the  uranium  miners  received 
thetr  irradlaton  slowly  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  :l  appears  that  ..ny  protection  this  pro- 
vides. If  there  I6  any.  is  not  enough  to  appre- 
ciably alter  any  ot  our  major  cunclusii.  ns 

Further,  it  may  take  10  or  20  years  to  a.-;cer- 
t.iin  whether  such  protraction  of  radiation 
lessens  cancer  induction  in  man.  This  only 
iiulltates  in  favor  of  redcuing  the  allowable 
dosage  standards  rather  than  against  reduc- 
ing ihein.  Why.  during  such  an  interval  ol 
10  20  years,  should  we  take  the  high  risk,  a' 
the  expense  of  the  people  of  the  USA.  ol 
producing  extensive  Irreversible  injury? 

Argument  6:  "But  Isn't  it  true  that  some 
children  have  receivel  large  dosage  ol  rad.a- 
tion  to  their  thyroid  glad  from  r  .dlo-lodine 
from  fallout,  as  in  St.  Gecrge,  Utah,  and 
have  failed  to  show  a  high  Incident  of  thyroid 
cancer?" 

Let  us  look  very  closely  at  this  issue. 
TampUn  has  presented  evidence,  never  re- 
futed, that  high  levels  of  radio-iodine  were 
Indeed  deposited  in  the  St.  George  area  dur- 
ing the  Nevada  tests  aboi'e  ground  during 
1962-55.'-  If  children  In  that  area  consumed 
1  liter  of  milk  each  day  from  cows  grazing 
upon  contaminated  pastureland.  he  calcu- 
lated that  the  radio-lodlne  dosage  to  their 
thyroid   glands   would    have   been    approxl- 
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mately  120  Rads.  Now  there  are  several  points 
\o  consider; 

I  a)  There  are  some  2,000  children  In  St. 
George,  Utah. 

,b)  When  thesee  children  were  examined, 
years  after  the  possible  exposure,  some  of 
ihe  children  in  St.  George  were  those  who 
had  moved  there  since  the  exposure,  so  the 
true  number  who  might  have  been  exposed 
is  less  than  2.000. 

Id  Some  of  the  children  probably  didn't 
drink  1  liter  of  milk  per  day. 

idi  Some  of  the  cows  were  not  grazing  en 
contaminated  pastureland.  They  were  eating 
uncontamlnated  stored  feed. 

But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  as- 
.■■ume  all  2.000  children  were  In  St.  George. 
and  did  drink  1  liter  per  day  of  radlo-lodlne- 
contamlnated  milk,  and  did  receive  120  Rads 
to  their  thyroid  glands.  How  much  cancer 
^hould  have  been  expected? 

.^galn.  by  simple  arithmetic,  we  can  use 
the  mid-figure  for  increased  incidence  of 
thyroid  cancer  *n  children  per  Rad  as  15'; 
if  the  spontaneous  rate.  If  the  spontaneous 
rate  is  the  difference  of  10  cases  per  million 
per  year,  our  expectation  would  be.  for  St. 
George. 

(  'l'""')-'  (lli,)  ■  (lcl.X(l.lh^(i3.-Ma...'S,,.,  v.-ar 


Thus,  every  three  years.  1  case  of  thyroid 
cancer  would  be  expected.  With  this  expecta- 
tion, one  could  go  for  10  years  and  not  see 
that  one  case.  Further,  the  points  mentioned 
above  in  (bi  through  (d)  would  have  re- 
duced even  this  small  expectation!  So  the 
(lata  from  St  George.  Utah  don't  prove  at 
,dl  that  radio-iodine  exposure  doesn't  pro- 
duce cancer  In  children.  The  St.  George 
studies  Just  prove  If  an  inadequate  study  is 
done,  an  Inadequate  result  is  obtained. 

Argument  7.  "But  isn't  it  true  that  living 
in  Denver  at  high  altitude  exposes  people 
to  more  cosmic  radiation  and  that  as  a  re- 
.^ult  their  annual  "natural"  radiation  dose 
IS  15  to  2.0  times  what  it  Is  at  sea-level?" 
The  answer  is.  "Yes". 

"Then  why  don't  they  have  a  higher  can- 
cer incidence  than  people  at  sea-level?" 

This  particular  argument  is  brought  out 
.nd  burnished  brightly  at  regular  intervals. 
The  answer  Is  that  the  excessive  radiation 
due  to  cosmic  rays  probably  produced  pre- 
isely  as  much  extra  cancer  In  Denver  as  our 
calculations  would  indicate.  Let  us  make 
;hoEe  extremely  simple  calculations. 

First,  to  compare  Denver  with  a  sea-level 
region,  we  would  have  to  know  that  the 
medical  reporting  of  disease  categories  were 
last  as  eood  both  In  Denver  and  the  sea- 
level  community. 

.Second,  we  would  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
people  at  risk  In  Denver  had  lived  there  all 
their  lives,  and  the  people  at  sea-level  had 
lived  there  all  their  lives. 

Third,  we  would  want  to  be  sure  that  ail 
other  factors,  aside  from  radiation,  were 
Identical  In  Denver  and  the  rea-Ievel  com- 
munity. 

We  don't  know  all  these  points,  but  let  us 
suppose  we  were  satisfied  on  all  three.  Let 
us  say.  to  exaggerate  the  case,  that  Denver 
residents  get  0.2  Rads  per  year  versus  0.1  Rads 
per  year  at  sea-level.  In  30  years,  the  average 
Denver  resident  would  accumulate  6  Rads; 
the  average  sea-level  resident  would  accumu- 
late 3  Rads. 

Using  our  increase  In  cancer  Incidence  rate 
of  \<"r  per  Rad,  we  would  estimate,  for  Den- 
ver, a  e'!!  increase  in  the  cancer  incidence 
rate:  for  Sea-Level,  a  STr  increase  In  the 
cancer  incidence  rate. 

So,  if  we  set  all  other  "spontaneous"  causes 
of  cancer  at  IOC".,  we  would  say,  Denver 
residents  should  experience  100  +  6=106. 

Sea-Level  residents  should  experience 
100-  3  =  103. 

No  expert  in  the  field  of  Vital  Statistics 
would  be  prepared  to  contest  that  Denver 


residents  might  be  experiencing  a  3Tc  in- 
crease in  cancer  Incidence  rate  due  to  cosmic 
radiation  compared  with  otherwise  equiva- 
lent people  at  sea-leveL 

Argument  8;  "But  aren't  medical  x-rays 
also  capable  of  producing  cancer  along  the 
lines  of  your  argument?" 

Absolutely!  There  is  no  Justification  what- 
ever for  non-essentml  x-ray  in  the  course  ol 
medical  practise.  Every  physician  should  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  facts  described 
above  and  he  should  be  convinced  that  the 
risk  to  his  patient  is  greater  by  not  having  a 
particular  x-ray  taken  than  by  having  it 
taken.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  a  con- 
certed campaign  within  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  reduce  the  radiation  exposure 
through  diagnostic  x-rays. 

Argument  9:  "Why  do  you  criticize  the 
guidelines  for  radiation  exposure  from  the 
development  of  nuclear  energy  for  electricity 
generation  and  say  nothing  of  the  hazard  to 
the  public  from  fossil-fuel  electricity  gen- 
erating plants?  " 

Our  answer  Is  that  we  don't  condone  homi- 
cide with  knives  any  more  than  homicide 
with  guns. 

We  are  In  the  field  of  atomic  energy  and 
we  believe  our  knowledge  enables  us  lo  speak 
to  the  Issue  of  atomic  energy.  Tlierefore.  we 
are  presenting  the  evidence  upon  which  a 
reasonable  set  of  gu^hellnes  for  radiation  ex- 
posure from  the  peaceful  atom  can  be  based. 
We  are  noi  against  nuclear  generation  ol 
electricitv.  We  have  great  confidence  that  our 
engineers  have  the  talent  to  design  reactors, 
reprocessing  plants  for  spent  nuclear  fuel, 
transport  svstems.  and  waste  storage  facili- 
ties In  such  a  manner  that  any  release  of 
radioactlvltv  that  might  conceivably  expose 
humans  be  "kept  so  low  as  to  preclude  ham. 
If  fossil-fuel  plants  are  causing  disease 
in  our  popiUation,  this  issue  should  be  eval- 
ulated  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  lossil-fuel 
generating  plants  should  be  redesigned  to 
remove  effluents  that  are  producing  harm. 

The  general  argument  that  making  either 
nuclear  plants  or  fossil-fuel  plants  safe  will 
increase  the  cost  of  electricity  does  not  Im- 
press UB.  Probably  a  dollar  per  month  added 
to  electricity  cost  per  family  would  allow 
super-clean  "plants  either  of  fossil-fuel  or 
.ttomlc  variety.  We  submit  It  Is  much  better 
to  pay  a  little  more  for  electricity  than  to 
die  prematurely  of  cancer  or  leukemia. 

.\rg\mient  10:  "Experts  have  estimated 
that  the  dosage  levels  we  are  discussing  in 
the  existing  Federal  Radiation  Council 
Guidelines  might  only  shorten  the  average 
lifespan  of  humans  some  weeks  or  months. 
Isn't  this  worthwhile  compared  to  the  bene- 
fits?" 

Absolutely  not!  First,  even  the  average 
life-shortening  may  be  greater  than  estimat- 
ed. Let  us  assume,  however,  that  the  experts 
are  right.  The  real  answer  is  that  this  argu- 
ment is  totally  Immoral.  Let  us  assume  it 
is  true  that  the  average  life  expectancy  is 
reduced  only  by  several  weeks.  But  how,  we 
must  ask,  does  this  average  reduction  come 
about?  It  arises  because  many  of  the  victims 
of  premature  cancer  (those  16,000^  cases 
per  year  we  referred  to  prevnotisly)  lose  10, 
20,  30,  40,  or  50  years  of  their  potential  life 
span.  While  16.000  cases  is  a  large  number, 
when  it  is  diluted  Into  the  couple  of  hundred 
million  people  in  the  country,  the  resulting 
average  reduction  of  life  span  due  to  radia- 
tion-induced cancer  comes  out  only  several 
weeks.  This  monstrous  hoax  should  stop  re- 
curring. 
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SOME  CLOSING  REMARKS  TO  SEN.ATORS  MUSKIE. 
GRAVEL.  RANDOLPH.  AND  THEHl  COMMTTTEE 
COLLEAGUES 

We  believe  the  real  area  where  the  problem 
of  safeguarding  the  public  health  rests  is  In 
the  primary  biological  standards  of  allow- 
able radiation  exposure.  We  do  not  think  the 
current  standards  are  at  all  acceptable. 

With  respect  to  calculating  how  much  ra- 
diation the  public  might  receive  from  nuclear 


power     reactors,      underground      Plowshare 
events,  we  have.  In  our  own  laboratory,  (sup- 
ported by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission) 
developeii.  under  Dr.  Tamplins  and  Dr.  Ng's 
guidance,    a    handbook.      Prediction    of    the 
Maximum  Dosage  to  Man  from  the  Fallout  of 
Nuclear  Devices",   which   enables   anyone   to 
calculate  the  radiation  dose  possible  to  any 
organ  of  the  body  trom  each  and  every  radio- 
nuclide producible  '   Wherever  the  data  are 
inadequate,    the    worst    possible    case    is   as- 
sumed, in  order  to  err  always  on  the  side  of 
public  proieci.ion.  We  constantly  are  updat- 
ing this  Handbook  and   are  providing   It   lo 
workers  in  the  atomic  energy  field  nationally 
and.   where   requested,   worldwide    We   wel- 
come anyone  concerned  to  visit  our  labora- 
tory to  learn,  in  detail,  how  to  use  this  Hand- 
book   for    their    needs    In    public    protection 
work  m  the  radiation  field  Thus,  in  the  area 
of    estimating    possible    dosage    to    humant. 
there  exists,  sponsored  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission    and    required    for    its    work,    a 
highly    advanced    ability    for    anyone    who 
wishes  to  avail  himself  of  it  • 

At  the  same  time  we.  both  members  of  an 
Atomic  Enerfe-y  Commission  .supported  labo- 
ratory, should  like  to  speak  out  on  two  issues 
of  m -Jor  Importance 

First,  any  release  of  radioactivity  associated 
with  Plowshare  or  other  programs  to  regions 
where  humans  or  other  members  of  our 
ecosystem  can  possibly  be  exposed  should  be 
documented  by  a  truly  independent  agency 
and  made  immediately  available  to  public 
sources  for  independent  review.  It  may  well 
turn  out  that  attention  to  injury  to  other 
members  of  the  ecosystem  may  be  of  greater 
long-range  relevance  to  man  than  the  im- 
mediate attention  to  man  with  extensive 
neglect  of  the  ecosystem  which  supports  his 
life. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  is.  in  prin- 
ciple, such  an  Independent  agency,  but  in 
practice  the  overly  long  delay  in  release  of 
their  measurements  for  public  review  is  un- 
acceptable. Furthermore.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Nevada  Test  Site  the  AEC  can  exercise 
control  over  their  reporting  practices  This 
is  also  unacceptable  All  measurements  of 
radioactivity  releases,  radionuchde  by  radio- 
nticl.de.  to  any  unrestricted  area  must  be 
made  available  for  piibllc  fcrutiny  rn  an  im- 
mediate and.  therefore,  timely  basis  It  is 
doubtful  tha'  public  credibll  ty  can  be  main- 
tained under  existing  circumstances. 

It  is  difficult  to  beiieve  such  requirements 
can  really  in  any  "ft'ay  compromise  the  Na- 
tional Security.  If  measurements  of  radioac- 
tivity release.5  to  uniestricted  area;  can  pos- 
sibly benefit  an  unfriendly  power,  it  would 
indeed  be  a  paradox  that  such  measurements 
are  possible  for  a  l.ypothe'.ical  Tinfrlendly 
power  while  being  withheld  ,«^here  they  may 
impinge  upon  the  public  health  and  safety  of 
citizens  of  the  USA. 

Second,  we  are  speaking  out  in  the  strongest 
terms  against  the  current  guidelines  for  ra- 
diation exposure  to  "he  pop.ilation-at-large. 
We  are  urging  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion Itself  to  Join  us  in  seeking  early  down- 
ward revision  of  the  Federal  r.adla*;on  Cour- 
cil  Guidelines. 

When  the  AEC  In  1963  requested  our  lab- 
oratory to  undertake  long  range,  systematic 
studies  of  the  effects  of  Man-Made  Radiation 
upon  man.  we  told  AEC  Chairman  Seaborg 
and  I  then  I  Commissioner  Haworth  that  the 
results  of  our  studies  could  very  well  sug- 
gest restrictions  upon  on-going  or  proposed 
AEC  projects.  We  said  further  that  we  in- 
tended fully  to  disclose  publicly  any  evidence 


•Additionally,  in  the  Supplementary  Sec- 
tion of  this  testimony  is  an  extensive  recent 
bibliography  of  contributions  from  our  Lab- 
oratory bearing  directly  upon  documentation 
related  to  possible  dose  from  underground 
nuclear  explosives  of  the  Plowshare  Program. 
We  believe  this  Committee  will  find  that  a 
large  body  of  evidence  Is  being  developed 
already  on  this  subject. 
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developed,  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the 
AEC.  Both  commiasloners  assured  us  they 
were  perfectly  happy  about  this  prospect — 
all  they  wanted  was  for  us  to  be  sure  to  pro- 
vide the  truth. 

Today,  we  have  presented  your  Commit- 
tee with  much  evidence  indicating  that  cur- 
rent radiation  exposure  guidelines  are  Indeed 
dangerous — much  too  high.  It  would  Indeed 
be  naive  for  us  to  believe  that  our  recom- 
mendations win  be  received  with  enthusiasm 
In  all  quarters.  To  the  best  of  our  ability  we 
have  endeavored  to  present  the  truth.  Our 
calculations,  our  evidence  may.  upon  critical 
examination  by  others,  prove  wrong  in  minor 
respects.  We  doubt  they  will  prove  wrong  in 
any  major  respect  The  sharp  cutting  edge  of 
sclentltic  criticism,  with  all  the  evidence 
placed  squarely  In  the  open  forum,  will  dem- 
onstrate any  fallacies,  will  show  where  addi- 
tional evidence  is  needed,  and  where  errors 
have  been  made. 

We  Intend  to  continue  to  provide  critical 
appraisal  of  questions  of  atomic  energy  safety 
In  such  a  manner  that  the  evidence  can 
be  examined  by  the  scientific  and  public 
community  «t  large.  We  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  concern  that  the  public  m'ght,  thereby, 
become  unduly  or  prematurely  alarmed.  If 
a  real  controvesrsy  concerning  the  evidence 
exists,  the  public  very  well  ought  to  be 
aiarmad,  and  ought  to  demand  that  we  pace 
our  technical  progress  In  such  a  way  always 
that  unanswered  questions  are  decided  In 
favor  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
public 
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BEAUTIFYING  POWER  TRANS- 
MISSION LINES 


(Mr.  BAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  Transmission  and  Dis- 
tribution, Mr.  J.  B.  Middleton  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.  outlines  the 
program  his  environment  improvement 
conscious  company  is  undertaking  to 
beautify  power  transmission  lines.  The 
program  is  worthy  of  emulation  by  other 
power  companies.  I  know  there  are  many 
conservationists  and  environmentalists 
who  blithely  call  for  the  "improvement 
of  the  environment"  without  considering 
the  practical  and/or  economic  problems 
involved.  Trying  to  beautify  transmission 
lines  is  a  case  in  point.  When  one  con- 
siders that  transmission  lines  must  clear 
most  of  any  surrounding  structures  or 
growth,  beautification  is  nearly  impos- 
sible. Nevertheless,  the  Pennsylvania 
Electric    Co.  has  tackled  the  impossible 


and  is  succeeding.  The  method  of  suc- 
cess is  explained  in  the  accompanjrlng 

article : 

Improving  Appearance  or 

Transmission  R,'W 
(By  J.  B.  Middleton) 
Fostered  mainly  by  the  opinions  and  de- 
mands of  the  pubUc,  transmission  right-of- 
way  clearing  and  maintenance  has  recently 
taken  on  the  complexion  of  a  beauty  pro- 
gram. Current  beautification  activities  were 
unheard  of  ten  years  ago.  in  helping  develop 
healthy  communities  In  which  to  flourUh, 
electric  power  companies  are  finding  It  de- 
sirable and  necessary  to  enter  Into  this  beau- 
tification activity.  In  an  effort  to  remove  the 
so-called  "ugUness"  from  all  of  their  facul- 
ties, two  of  General  Public  UtUitles  Corp. 
subsidiaries,  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.  and 
Metropolitan  Edison  Co..  have  undertaken  a 
seven-step  major  beautification  effort 

selective  cutting  DURING  INITIAL  CLEARING 

In  areas  were  transmission  line  rights-of- 
way  will  be  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
public,  selective  cutting  Is  used  to  screen 
and  obscure  the  towers  and  other  Items  of 
construction  that  are  necessary  for  a  major 
power  transmission  line.  At  some  locations 
where  the  topography  Is  favorable.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  leave  all  of  the  trees  and  vegeta- 
tion. Taller  structures  and  towers  make  it 
possible  to  span  the  conductors  above  the 
ultimate  mature  height  of  the  trees  that 
are  growing  on  the  right-of-way.  In  some 
locations  where  It  Is  possible  to  leave  all 
the  trees,  shrubs  and  other  growth,  the  right- 
of-way  Is  then  barely  discernible  to  the 
most  observant  Individual. 

At  the  most  Important  highway  crossings, 
both  the  timber  type  trees  and  the  trees 
normally  preserveo  in  a  pure  selective  cut- 
ting are  left  on  the  right-of-way.  The  tall- 
est trees  allowed  to  remain  provide  for  some 
height  growth.  The  preserving  of  the  timber 
type  trees  is  a  temporary  measure.  These 
win  be  removed  when  ihey  threaten  the  op- 
eration of  the  line.  All  of  the  chosen  trees 
for  the  selective  cutting  will  be  preserved 
as  a  future  vegetative  material  to  reduce 
the  observability  of  the  line. 

At  highway  crossings  where  limited  pub- 
lic scrutiny  is  anticipated,  available  vege- 
tation from  the  selective  cutting  list  (Ta- 
ble 1 )  is  left  to  reduce  the  prominence  of 
the  transmission  line. 

The  length  of  the  areas  designated  for 
selective  cutting  varies  with  the  topography 
and  the  availablUty  of  species  included  in 
the  selective  cutting  list  Prior  to  Inviting 
line  clearing  contractors  to  bid  on  any  trans- 
mission line,  a  field  Inspection  is  made  to 
determine  the  location,  type,  and  size  of 
selective  cutting  areas  on  the  line.  The  con- 
struction engineering  sections  provide  al- 
lowable vegetation  heights  for  each  hlphway 
and  road  crossing  on  the  proposed  trans- 
mission line.  This  allowable  vegetation 
height  information  is  used  to  determine 
what  Wnd  of  vegetation  and  how  high  it 
may  be  left  on  the  right-of-way. 

By  working  with  selected  line  clearance 
contractors,  it  has  been  possible  to  Instruct 
and  control  them  so  that  they  perform  an 
acceptable  selective  cutting  operation.  Tra- 
ditionally, transmission  line  construction 
contractors  are  primarily  concerned  with 
building  the  line  efficiently  We  need  to  work 
closely  with  contractors  to  avoid  damage  to 
vegetation  that  is  left  for  beautification 
purposes. 

USE  OF  HERBICIDES 

In  each  of  the  three  categories  of  selective 
cutting  used  to  shield  off  the  observation 
of  transmission  line  rights-of-way.  herbi- 
cides are  used  selectively  to  eliminate  tim- 
ber type  trees  that  would  re-estabUsh  them- 
selves on  the  right-of-way.  Either  selective 
basal  or  stump  treatment  is  employed  to 
accomplish  the  elimination  of  these  un- 
wanted   species.    We    use    two    formulas— IG 
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lb  of  half  ana  half  D  and  T  to  100  gal 
of  solution  in  fuel  oil  or  dlesel  oil.  or  12  lb 
of  straight  2,4.S-T  in  the  same  amount  of 
solution  The  enters  that  are  used  in  these 
selective  treatments  are  liinUed  to  butoxy 
ethanol  or  pr'ipylene  glycol,  but  they  are 
not  efTectlve  on  mot  .-nickering  .species  Much 
proml.se.  on  a  very  Unmed  basis,  Is  showing 
up  for  trlchlofopicoiinlc  acid,  which  gives 
hope  that  root  euckering  species  will  be 
eliminated  when  this  herbicide  ts  applied 
as  a   winter  dormant  application. 

In  carrying  out  the  routine  brush  control 
management,  consideration  Is  given  to  the 
beauty  of  the  »rea  following  the  treatment 
One  of  the  requirements  Is  that  all  applica- 
tions within  100  ft  of  any  highway  or  road 
shall  be  selectlTe  basal.  In  the  selective  ba.sal 
treatment  we  use  16  lb  of  T  In  100  gal  of 
oil  Here  again.  If  trlchloroplcoUnlc  acid  has 
the  ability  to  kill  root  suckerlng  species, 
much  can  be  accomplished  In  the  way  of 
retaining  matesrlal  beauty.  The  two  utility 
companies  are  working  toward  a  12-month 
chemical  treatment  program. 

Much  of  the  undesirable  results  can  be 
avoided  by  treating  timber  type  species  dur- 
ing the  dormant  season  This  dormant  .-season 
in  the  respective  service  areas  extends  from 
November  1  to  May  1.  The  routine  right-of- 
way  management  program  utilizes  all  of  the 
available  tools  to  assist  nature.  These  tools 
are  seTtfctlve  basal  treatment;  water-borne 
stem-foUage  treatment;  preclearlng  selective 
basal,  stump  treatment;  mist  blower  ap- 
plication; and  helicopter  application  With 
water-borne,  stem-foliage  applications,  the 
advantages  of  each  of  the  chemical  solutions 
ts  utilized  We  use  2.4-D  and  2.4.5-T  as  esters 
or  amines.  Areas  that  contain  no  timber 
type  trees  will  not  be  treated  at  all  An 
effort  is  made  to  isolate  and  treat  timber 
type  species  as  selectively  as  possible  when 
applying  the  water-borne.  stem-foUage  treat- 
ment. 

PLANTING  OF  VECET.ATIVE  SCREENS 

At  all  newly  cleared  transmission  rights- 
of-way  as  well  as  all  older  existing  transmis- 
sion rights-of-way  where  exposure  to  public 
viewing  Is  great,  screens  of  vegetation  are 
planted  to  provide  a  shield  between  the 
observer  on  the  highway  and  the  powrr 
transmission  facilities  The  planting  conslst.s 
of  evergreen  trees,  shrubs,  and  low  growing 
broad  leaf  evergreens 

Selective  cutting  is  more  efTectlve  than 
transmission  screen  planting  However.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  some  Itxratlons 
are  void  of  the  chosen  species  covered  in  the 
selective  cutting  Ust  Here,  planting  may  be 
the  best  solution. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  ROUTINE  CLEARING 
TECHNlQt'ES 

Where  the  topography  permits  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  c(  nductijrs  to  give  safe  aii'l  reli- 
able operation  above  the  ultimate  mature 
height  of  forest  type  trees,  the  right-of-way 
is  left  uncut  or  narrowed  as  much  as  con- 
struction practices  can  accommodate.  Burn- 
ing of  waste  materials  from  the  clearing 
operation  is  accomplished  in  a  manner  to 
avoid  .scorching  or  damaging  the  trees  ad- 
jacent to  the  right-of-way  Stump  treat- 
ment to  all  stumps  one  inch  and  greater  in 
diameter  is  applied  where  any  clearins;  is 
needed  This  one-inch  diameter  breaking 
point  allows  for  timber  type  tree  stumps 
t:)  be  treated  and  .shrub  species  to  be  left  un- 
treated to  later  sprout  and  provide  right- 
of-way  cover  In  special  cases,  where  re- 
quested, selective  clearing  Is  done  for  the 
individual  property  owner  It  is  \ery  possible 
that  before  tot)  long,  selective  clearing  will 
cover  the  entire  length  of  the  rights-of-way 

With  the  higher  volt;iges  that  are  now  be- 
ing used  to  transport  electric  power,  rights- 
of-way  are  wider  than  before.  To  remove  the 
heavy  tree  stems  from  the  right-of-way. 
heavy  equipment  is  mandatory.  This  heavy 
equipment  rips  up  the  right-of-way  und 
makes  it   difficult   to  locate  stumps  for   fol- 


low-up stump  treating.  Pre-treatlng  of  the 
trees  to  kill  them  before  the  right-of-way  Is 
cleared  has  been  tried  using  selective  basal 
With  2.4-D  and  2.4.5-T  as.  well  as  straight 
2.4.5-T  ester  in  fuel  oil  or  dlesel  oil  Concen- 
trated solutions  of  these  materials  and 
trlchloroplcolonlc  acid  as  mist  blower  appli- 
cations are  being  tried. 

POLE     AND     STRUCTURE     LOCATIONS     AND    SIZES 

Special  attention  Is  given  to  major  high- 
way crossings  and  areas  of  heavy  public  ob- 
servation. To  accommodate  the  requirements 
of  beautlflcatlon,  modifications  have  been 
made  in  structure  location  and  structure 
size  P»oles  have  been  moved  to  get  them 
away  from  the  immediate  area  of  observa- 
tion Taller  structures  have  been  used  to  ac- 
commodate taller  growing  plant  material 
under   the    conductors. 

HERBICIDES    VS     FOOD    AND   COVER   VALUES   OF 
GAME     LANDS 

In  January  1965.  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  prohibited  the  use  of  any  her- 
bicides on  Pennsylvania  State  Game  Lands 
They  said  that  much  game  food  and  cover 
were  lost  due  to  the  use  of  chemicals.  In  the 
spring  of  1967,  the  Game  Comml.ssloners 
agreed  to  permit  the  utilities  to  demonstrate 
that  application  could  be  controlled  and  that 
the  wanton  destruction  of  food  and  cover 
would  not  occur.  During  1967.  four  game  land 
areas  were  treated  as  a  part  of  this  demon- 
stration. The  work  on  these  four  demonstra- 
tion areas  was  accnmplished  bv  the  dormant 
selective  basal  only  Judicious  right-of-way 
management  is  Imperative,  especially  where 
herbicides  are  used. 

INSTALLING    OF    FOOD    PLOTS 

Two  agencies  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Depart- 
mnt  of  Forests  and  Water  and  the  Game 
Commission,  require  that  designated  areas 
be  established  as  food  plots  for  game  on  new 
transmission  rights-of-way  Food  plot  prepa- 
ration is  the  conversion  of  forest  land  to  ;i 
high  grade  of  cultivated  agricultural  land 
This  practice  is  expensive 


A    CONSERVATIONIST    VIEWS    THE 
TIMBER  SUPPLY  BILL 

'Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  ■ 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  workinR 
on  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  taught  me  how 
complex  Federal  land  management  can 
be.  and  has  given  me  a  .splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  push  hard  for  conservation 
measures. 

I  cosponsored  the  North  Cascades  Na- 
tional Park  bill  and  was  instrumental  in 
guiding  It  through  the  House.  The  1967 
plan  to  blast  an  open  pit  copper  mine  in 
the  heart  of  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilder- 
ness Area  drew  my  vehement  opposi- 
tion and  led  me  to  ready  a  bill  to  block 
the  mine.  In  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  the  long-.sought  Redwoods 
National  Park,  wild  rivers  legislation, 
scenic  trails  bill,  national  seashore  meas- 
ures, and  additions  for  wilderness  areas 
had  my  enthusastic  support. 

In  1960  we  had  no  wilderness  preserva- 
tion system.  Today  more  than  14,300,000 
acres  are  being  administered  under  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  One  of  the  latest 
additions  is  the  520,000-acre  Pasayten 
Wilderness  in  the  North  Cascades. 

Why,  you  might  ask,  is  a  life-long 
conservationist  supporting  this  timber 
supply  bill  iH.R.  12025 1  about  which  so 
many  bad  things  have  been  said? 

Like  so  many  natural  resources  meas- 


ures, the  timber  supply  legislation  might 
be  called  "the  Halloween  bill."  Somehow 
these  issues  get  the  full  treatment  of 
speculation  and  exaggeration. 

When  Congress  was  working  on  the 
North  Cascades  bill,  a  highly  respected 
business  leader  in  Bellingham.  Wash . 
said  flatly  that  the  local  Georgia  Pacific 
plant  would  shut  down  within  5  years  if 
the  bill  were  passed.  Sportsmen's  groups 
protested  the  legislation  as  threatening 
their  activity.  In  fact,  little  of  the  timber 
cut  in  the  Mount  Baker  National  Forest 
was  involved,  and  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  State's  deer  kill  was  afTected. 

This  same  litany  of  impending  doom 
pursued  us  on  the  Redwoods  bill,  the 
Wilderness  Act,  and  other  measure.-; 
Can  it  be  that  well-meaning  persons  op- 
posed to  H.R.  12025  have  overlooked  the 
complexities  and  purposes  of  national 
forest  management? 

TREES    AND    HOUSES 

The  Kerner  Commission  cited  deplor- 
able housing  as  a  key  factor  behind  vio- 
lence and  unrest  in  the  Nation's  inner 
cities.  Dwelling  units  in  the  ghettos  are 
islands  of  neglect.  Overcrowded,  poorly 
insulated,  hospitable  to  rats — these  are 
the  facts  of  life  that  make  .slum  housing 
like  a  medieval  prison 

In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968,  a  goal  of  2.6  million 
housing  starts  was  set  for  the  next  dec- 
ade to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people. 
In  addition  to  the  urgent  demand  for 
better  housing  in  the  core  cities,  the 
children  of  the  "baby  boom"  of  1943- 
50  are  beginning  to  raise  families  of  their 
own. 

But  because  of  tight  money  conditions, 
liigli  interest  rates,  a  severe  shortage 
of  commercial  sawtimber,  and  other  fac- 
tors, the  total  number  of  new  housing 
starts  for  1969  is  expected  to  be  only  1 
million. 

Wood  is  used  in  80  percent  of  Ameri- 
can homes.  It  is  the  prime  element  for 
lehabilitating  ghetto  housing.  Projected 
to  1985.  our  housing  needs  will  demand 
an  increase  of  about  50  percent  in  lumber 
consumption.  And  100  percent  by  2000. 
At  the  present  time,  the  development  oi 
wood  substitutes  is  moving  forward  but 
is  also  hindered  by  cost  and  other 
factors. 

Trees  are  essential  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  America,  her  cities,  and  her  peo- 
ple. 

TIMBER.    PVBLIC    AND    PRIVATE 

Almost  13  billion  board  feet  of  timber 
was  removed  last  year  from  the  national 
forests.  Roughly  3  billion  board  feet 
came  from  the  public  lands  in  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  lying  west  of  the  Cas- 
cades. Total  lumber  consumption  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  44  billion 
board  feet,  and  lands  owned  by  the  tim- 
ber industry  itself  produced  about  36 
percent  of  the  harvest. 

The  forest  products  industry  in  the 
West  is  characterized  by  the  large  firms 
such  as  Weyerhaeuser  who  own  vast 
tracts  of  timber  and  small  companies 
that  are  wholly  dependent  on  national 
forest  timber.  The  latter  include  such  lo- 
cal concerns  as  Everett  Plywood,  Penin- 
sula Plywood,  and  Anacortes  Veneer. 

In  the  face  of  skyrocketing  log  exports 
to  Japan  and  the  accompanying  rise  in 
timber  stumpage  prices,  Congress  in  1968 
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passed  a  law  requiring  that  no  more 
than  350  million  board  feet  of  national 
forest  timber  can  be  sold  into  export 
each  year.  I  worked  hard  for  this  con- 
seivation  measure. 

Edward  P.  Cliff,  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  estimates  that  10  billion 
board  feet  of  public  timber  is  lost  each 
year  owing  to  fire,  insects  and  disease. 
He  states  further  that  there  is  a  current 
backlog  of  4.8  million  acres  needing  re- 
forestation and  13  million  acres  requir- 
ing thinning  and  other  improvement 
work.  To  take  care  of  the  latter  two 
problems,  he  told  Congress,  would  cost 
about  S900  million. 

The  Forest  Service  and  other  experts 
all  agree  that  U.S.  housing  needs  cannot 
be  met  unless  additional  funds  are  found 
to  increase  timber  yields  through  mod- 
ern forest  management  practices. 

The  public  lands  must  respond  to  the 
public's  needs,  be  they  for  recreation, 
housing,  or  wilderness.  Because  they  are 
public  lands,  they  belong  to  the  hiker,  to 
the  camper,  to  the  young  married  couple, 
and  to  the  ghetto  child  now  suffering 
and  imprisoned  in  shameful  housing. 

THE    PENDING  BILL 

In  its  statement  of  purpose,  H.R. 
12025  says  that  "increased  annual  har- 
vests from  national  forest  commercial 
forest  land  may  be  permitted  under 
sound  conservation  principles  on  the  basis 
of  .short-range  accomplishments  so  long 
as  long-range  goals  are  assured.  *   *   * 

H.R.  12025  establishes  a  high-yield 
timber  fund  in  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The 
fund  will  be  supplied  by  65  percent  of  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  Federal  tim- 
ber— existing  law  requires  that  25  per- 
cent go  to  the  States  for  schools  and 
roads  and  that  10  percent  be  used  to  fl- 
nance  access  road  construction. 

The  funds,  estimated  to  be  some  $230 
million  in  the  first  year,  would  be  de- 
ployed for  reforestation,  precommercial 
thinning,  semicommercial  thinning,  fer- 
tilization, salvage  sales,  and  other  as- 
pects of  timber  technology. 

How  different  these  sound  conserva- 
tion practices  are  from  the  "cut  and  get 
out"  methods  of  the  last  century-. 
Through  industry  and  through  the  great 
loiestry  schools  such  as  the  University 
of  Washington  we  have  transformed 
mistakes  into  accomplishments.  Forest 
ravaging  has  yielded  to  forest  reclama- 
tion. 

Indeed,  today's  professional  forester  is 
equally  at  home  in  a  laboratorj'  as  in  a 
.stand  of  Douglas-fir.  He  is  an  ecologist 
who  seeks  to  put  back  more  than  he  re- 
moves. Often  overlooked  is  iiis  role  as  a 
.star  player  in  the  growing  drama  of 
American  conservation. 

Estimating  the  precise  effects  of  H.R. 
12025  is  somewhat  difficult,  but  many 
persons  predict  that  the  output  of  timber 
could  be  increased  by  60  percent.  Keep 
in  mind,  too.  that  this  is  k  long-range 
measure.  No  one  in  his  right  mind  would 
.sanction  a  "mow  'em  down"  logging 
liolicy. 

MULTIPLE    USE    AND    OTHER    AMENDMENTS 

The  timber  supply  and  conservation 
bill  has  gone  through  four  stages  as  of 
November  1969.  There  was  the  original 
bill  introduced  in  April,  the  substitute 


introduced  in  June,  the  amendments  of 
September,  and  the  amendments  of 
November. 

These  changes  should  remove  legiti- 
mate fears  about  the  bill. 

By  far  the  most  critical  change  made 
by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  was 
to  require  that  the  timber  supply  bill 
conform  directly  to  the  Multiple-Use 
Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960.  I  recom- 
mend this  improvement  in  my  testimony 
on  the  bill  on  May  21. 

This  act  clarifies  the  organic  act  on 
national  forests.  The  1897  statute  says 
that  national  forests  are  established  to 
improve  the  forests,  to  secure  favorable 
water  flows,  and  to  ""furnish  a  continu- 
ous supply  of  timber  for  the  use  and 
necessities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States." 

The  1969  act  says: 

The  national  forests  are  estahllshed  and 
shall  be  administered  for  outdoor  recreation, 
range,  timber,  watershed,  and  wildlife  and 
flsh  purposes. 

In  section  2  it  specifies : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  develop  and  administer  the 
renewable  surface  resources  of  the  national 
forests  for  the  multiple  tise  and  sustained 
yield  of  the  several  products  and  services 
obtained  therefrom.  In  the  administration 
of  the  national  forests  due  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  relative  values  of  the 
varlotis  resources  in  particular  areas.  The 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  areas  of 
wilderness  are  consistent  with  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  official  Agriculture  Committee  re- 
port on  the  bill,  dated  November  18.  car- 
ries this  principle  even  further:  "It  is 
the  understanding  and  expectation  of 
the  committee  that  H.R.  12025  shall  not 
interfere  with  existing  procedures  for 
the  designation  of  wilderness  prescribed 
by  the  Wilderness  Act,  or  with  present 
practices  for  multiple-use  management 
of  the  national  forests  under  the  Mul- 
tiple-Use Sustained  Yield  Act." 

Thus,  the  H.R.  12025  retains  the  power 
of  the  Forest  Service  to  ban  logging  even 
on  lands  classified  as  "commercial." 
This  power  is  already  used  frequently  by 
the  Forest  Service.  Not  only  does  it  ban 
cutting,  but  the  Service  also  limits  cut- 
ting as  well. 

In  fact,  H.R.  12025  applies  only  to  com- 
mercial forest  lands.  Of  the  186  million 
acres  now  administered  by  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service,  only  96  million  acres  are 
classified  as  commercial  timberlands. 

Another  Important  amendment  met 
the  objections  of  conservation  groups  by 
eliminating  the  authority  for  advance 
road  building.  Conservationists  feared 
that  this  would  be  used  to  construct  ex- 
tensive new  roads  into  areas  presently 
roadless. 

Yet  another  change  was  that  which  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  within  1  year 
first,  a  plan  for  the  development  and 
management  of  national  forest  resources, 
and  second,  a  similar  plan  for  all  com- 
mercial forest  lands,  public  and  private. 

This  latter  amendment  answers  the 
charge  that  the  bill  did  not  call  for  bet- 
ter timber  supply  and  conservation  prac- 
tices on  lands  owned  by  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industry. 


LOOKING    AHEAJ3 

That  H.R.  12025  serves  the  cause  of 
conservation  can  be  illiistrated  by  a 
hard,  political  fact.  Simply  this:  unless 
we  take  sound  and  practical  measures  to 
increase  the  timber  supply,  it  will  be 
much  more  difficult  for  Congress  to  pass 
wilderness,  national  park,  and  recrea- 
tion bills. 

The  lobbying  on  the  Redwoods  meas- 
ure offered  a  good  example  of  this  reality. 
Then,  too,  we  have  the  1966  plan  to  re- 
move 59,000  acres  from  the  Olympic  Na- 
tional Park. 

There  are  many  areas  in  the  West  that 
deserve  inclusion  under  the  Wilderness 
Act.  Among  them  in  my  own  State  are 
the  Alpine  Lakes  region  In  the  Snoqual- 
mle  National  Forest  and  the  Mount  Alx 
and  Enchantment  areas  in  the  We- 
natchee  National  Forest.  Translating 
these  wishes  into  acts  of  Congress,  how- 
ever, may  depend  on  our  ability  to  as- 
sure larger  and  sustained  yields  of  tim- 
ber in  the  areas  suitable  for  cutting. 


OEO  LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

I  Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p.3int  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  eviction 
is  a  person's  only  experience  with  the  law 
and  the  process  server  a  person's  only 
encounter  with  legal  p>ersonnel.  It  is 
pretty  difficult  to  have  an  unbiased  view 
of  our  legal  process.  And  this  Is  doubly 
true  If  that  legal  process  has  been  abused. 
One  of  the  major  problems  of  a  poor 
person  is  to  obtain  decent  housing. 
Although  housing  and  sanitars'  codes 
are  in  existence  to  insure  that  landlords 
fulfill  their  duty  to  maintain  decent  and 
safe  housing  conditions,  they  have  been 
generally  ineffective  in  protecting  an  in- 
dividual tenant's  rights. 

The  OEO  legal  services  program  has 
been  helping  to  make  these  rights  secure 
In  two  District  of  Columbia  landmark 
decisions,  left  standing  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  statuton,'  housing  pro- 
visions were  "given  teeth"  for  the  pro- 
tection of  ghetto  dwellers. 

In  the  first  case,  eviction  proceedings 
were  brought  against  a  tenant  after  she 
fell  behind  in  her  rent.  Her  lodgings 
were  riddled  with  housing  code  violations 
at  the  time  she  made  the  lease.  The 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  held  that  no  rent 
was  due  under  the  lease  because  it 
was  an  illegal  contract.  The  court  said, 
""To"  uphold  the  validity  of  this  lease 
agreement,  in  light  of  the  defects  known 
to  be  existing  on  the  leasehold  prior  to 
the  agreement,  would  be  to  flout  the 
evident  purposes"  of  the  code. 

In  the  second  case,  the  client  was 
threatened  with  an  eviction  after  she 
complained  to  the  city  about  more  than 
40  code  violations  which  existed  in  her 
rented  house.  When  inspectors  ordered 
repair  of  the  violations,  she  was  sent  an 
eviction  notice.  The  court  ruled  that  a 
landlord  had  no  right  to  evict  a  tenant 
in  retaliation  for  complaints  about  code 
violations,  a  customary  way  in  which  un- 
scruplous  landlords  intimidate  tenants 
from  exercising  their  right  to  file  such 
complaints.   The  court   noted  that   the 
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housing  and  sanitary  codes  reflected  a 
strong  congressional  interest  in  securing 
safe  housing  for  slum  dwellers,  and  that 
the  codes  depended  in  part  for  enforce- 
ment on  the  reporting  of  violations  by 
private  individuals. 

Were  it  not  for  legal  services,  recourse 
to  rights  would  be  sought  on  the  streets 
rather  than  in  the  courts.  Legal  services 
is  doing  its  job. 


HON.  WAYNE  HAYS.  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE   NORTH    ATLANTIC    ASSEMBLY 

( Mr.  MORSE  aslted  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  honor  to  attend  the  15th  session 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  formerly 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference. 
I  observed  with  considerable  pride  the 
high  esteem  in  which  oiu-  colleague,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays  i  is  held  by  the  several  representa- 
tives from  the  parliaments  of  the  NATO 
nations.  They  made  their  respect  a  mat- 
ter of  "record,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  electing 
him  President  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Assembly  to 
seek  to  strengthen  political  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  among  the  member 
countries.  The  parliamentarians  seek  to 
give  active  proof  of  their  interest  in  the 
problems  and  development  of  the  Alli- 
ance in  their  respective  legislative  as- 
semblies. No  man  has  demonstrated  his 
interest  more  actively  than  has  Wayne 
Hays. 

It  was  Wayne  Hays  himself  who,  in 
1955,  sponsored  legislation  to  authorize 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Conferences.  He 
has  served  as  the  ciiairman  of  every  dele- 
gation the  House  of  Representatives  has 
sent  to  the  Assembly  since  that  time.  He 
also  served  as  President  of  the  Confer- 
ence in  1956-57. 

I  know  that  Wayne  Hays  will  continue 
to  do  the  outstanding  job  he  has  always 
done  in  this  new  expanded  responsibility 
and  I  want  to  extend  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations on  this  international  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  outstanding  quali- 
ties of  our  distinguished  colleague. 


U.S.  BUSINESS  PARTICIPATION  IN 
DEVELOPMENT  OP  BETTER 
HOUSING  OVERSEAS 

•  Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today, 
with  my  colleague  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fascell  I ,  introducing  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study  and  review  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  of  State  in 
connection  with  our  efforts  to  stimulate 
private  U.S.  business  participation  in  the 
development  of  better  housing  overseas. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  I  Introduce  the 
bill  at  this  time,  not  in  the  expectation 
that  the  Congress  will  be  able  to  act  on 
it  now,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  enacted  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1969  only  last  week,  but  rather  In  the 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  take  this 
opportunity  to  study  and  consider  the 


proposal  for  the  future.  I  put  this  before 
the  House  so  that  the  Peterson  Commis- 
sion, too.  can  consider  it  as  an  effective 
device  to  promote  housing  in  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

The  priority  to  be  given  to  housing  in 
our  foreign  assistance  program  is  of 
gx^at  concern  to  me  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  am  not  yet  sat- 
isfied that  proposals  which  have  been 
brought  before  the  committee  satisfac- 
torily encompass  the  importance  of  our 
housing  efforts  abroad,  particularly  as 
these  involve  the  participation  of  private 
businessmen  and  investments  of  private 
funds  from  the  United  States.  Thus,  I 
introduce  this  bill  in  the  hope  that  dur- 
ing the  next  session  perhaps,  the  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  proceed  with  a  full 
exploration  of  the  housing  matter.  I  am 
hopeful,  too,  that  this  bill  may  contrib- 
ute to  that  effort  and  form  a  basis  for 
future  legislative  action. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969, 
which  passed  the  House  last  week,  in- 
cluded a  provision  to  establish  an  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation 
which  is  intended  to  further  increase 
the  participation  of  U.S.  businessmen  in 
the  total  overseas  development  process. 
There  is.  however,  a  significant  omission 
in  the  structure  of  the  corporation:  it 
does  not  provide  for  the  participation  of 
U.S.  businessmen  involved  in  home- 
building  and  financing  activities  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  Members  of  the 
Congress,  constitute  a  significant  part  of 
our  foreign  aid  effort. 

Since  1961,  the  housing  guaranty  pro- 
gram, particularly  in  Latin  America,  has 
been  operating  with  some  measure  of 
success  withm  the  Agency  of  Interna- 
tional Development — AID.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram which  does  far  more  than  simply 
transfer  U.S.  dollars  overseas  and  pro- 
vide a  supply  of  houses  for  the  develop>- 
ing  countries.  This  program  stimulates 
and  creates  private  homeownership  in 
those  countries  and  it  introduces  North 
American  skills  in  producing  better 
homes  at  less  cost. 

The  Congress  has  continually  support- 
ed this  worthwhile  program  and  has  re- 
iterated the  principle  that  decent  hous- 
ing and  homeownership  should  be  a  ma- 
jor foreign  assistance  objective.  The 
housing  guaranty  program  provides 
middle-income  individuals  the  opportu- 
nity to  purchase  a  home.  This  group — 
caught  between  the  wealthy  who  need 
no  assistance  and  the  impoverished  who 
receive  direct  Government  assistance — 
contains  a  most  vital  segment  of  society: 
professional  people,  skilled  workers, 
teachers,  and  civil  servants. 

The  bill  Mr.  Fascell  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing today  proposes  that  a  special  cor- 
poration be  created  for  our  foreign  hous- 
ing and  home  finance  activities.  Such  a 
corporation,  an  Overseas  Private  Hous- 
ing Corporation,  would  carry  on  the 
present  AID  housing  guaranty  activities 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  proposed 
OPIC  will  operate  with  regard  to  other 
private  enterprise  activities. 

The  housing  corporation  proposed  in 
this  bill  would  be  financially  self-suffi- 
cient— operating  with  the  fees  it  receives 
and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
shares  to  the  private  U.S.  business  com- 
munity. Such  a  corporation  would  be 
capitalized  initially  by  a  transfer  of  the 


fees  and  reserves  presently  available  for 
the  AID  housing  guaranty  programs.  No 
appropriations  would  be  required. 

The  Board  of  Directors  would  consist 
of  nine  Individuals — three  appointed 
from  private  life  by  the  President,  three 
selected  by  the  stockholders,  and  three 
from  those  Government  agencies  most 
involved  in  housing,  home  finance,  and 
the  foreign  aid  program.  The  Board 
would  be  directly  responsible  for  ap- 
pointing officers  and  staff  and  for  the 
operations  of  the  corporation. 

The  purpose  of  the  corporation  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  is  similar  to  the  pur- 
pose of  OPIC.  More  effective  and  efBcient 
operations  are  sought.  In  the  housiii 
guaranty  program,  for  example,  delays  iii 
processing  applications  and  in  approving 
projects  have  kept  the  present  housim 
l>rogram  from  achieving  its  full  potential 
In  some  cases  projects  have  been  delayed 
for  such  a  long  period  of  time  that  the 
original  approved  sales  prices  are  no 
longer  realistic,  other  circiunstance.<; 
have  changed,  and  the  projects  are  no 
longer  feasible. 

I  believe  that  U.S.  businessmen  require 
and  should  be  given  prompt  decision.s 
when  investing  their  money  in  foreign 
countries.  This  is  particularly  important 
for  housing  guaranty  activities  because 
of  the  long  development  time  necessary 
in  order  to  produce  housing. 

The  corporation  proposed  in  this  bill 
would  operate  independently  of  the  State 
Department  but  would  coordinate  its  ac- 
tivities with  the  Department.  It  would 
provide  a  means  for  carr>'ing  out,  on  a 
businesshke  basis,  an  excellent  private 
enterprise  program.  A  private  corpora- 
tion would  operate  more  efficiently  than 
the  present  program  and  its  independ- 
ence and  eCBciency  should  encourage  the 
participation  of  more  United  State.-- 
businessmen. 

I  am  pleased  to  point  out  that  thi.- 
bill  has  the  wholehearted  support  of  two 
organizations  with  unparalleled  experi- 
ence and  expertise  in  this  area:  The 
United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League 
and  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders. 

I  believe  that  careful  study  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  concept  embodied  in  this  bill 
may  reveal  a  more  effective  way  to  mar- 
shal private  participation  in  the  foreign 
assistance  program  which  might  hope- 
fully lead  to  the  more  efBcient  operation 
of  that  program  toward  our  stated  goals. 


UNITED  STATES  TODAY  LIKE  CUBA 
WHEN  CASTRO  WAS  STARTING 

( Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  fellow  countrymen  the 
able  and  eloquent  speech  delivered  by 
Dr.  Manolo  Reyes  at  the  graduation  ex- 
ercises of  the  Cuban  teacher  retraining 
program  at  the  University  of  Miami  on 
October  23,  1969;  as  well  as  the  very 
timely  and  interesting  article  "United 
States  Like  Cuba  Was,  Fidel's  Ex-friend 
Says'"  by  Dr.  Reyes  appearing  in  the 
Coral  Gables  Times  of  November  10, 
1969. 

Dr.  Reyes  is  Latin  American  Affairs 
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editor  of  television  station  WTVJ  in  my 
district  and  is  one  of  our  greatest  advo- 
cates of  friendship  between  the  American 
and  Cuban  peoples.  His  voice  continues 
to  be  a  testament  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  his  sentiments  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us. 

His  speech  and  article  appear  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks: 

SPEECH    DELIVEWDD    BY    MaNOLO    REYES    AT   THE 

Graduation  Exercises  or  the  Cuban 
Teacher  RrrRAiNiNG  Program,  UNivERsrrT 
OP  Miami,  Coral  Gables.  Pla  .  October  23, 
1969 

This  happy  occasion  reminds  me  of  the 
bov  that  was  wa.ltlng  on  the  snow  and  tak- 
ng  big  steps  He  was  very  short  but  never- 
Uieless  he  was  trying  to  talie  almost  giant 
steps  Somebody  a.slced  him:  "What  are  you 
doing?"  And  he  answered:  "I  am  following 
the  footprints  of  my  teacher." 

This  Is  to  tell  vou.  now  more  than  ever,  on 
vaur  graduation  day,  how  Important  your 
dally  dealing  with  children  and  youngsters 
'eally  Is  You  will  be  the  mirror  in  which  they 
uill  learn  the  basic  matters  of  the  subjects 
that  you  will  teach  them.  But  also  the  man- 
ners  and   reactions    that    you   will   use   with 

'hem.  ^ ,    ^ 

As  time  goes  by.  the  child  converted  into  a 
man  will  not  remember  the  color  of  the 
iicket,  or  shirt,  or  the  pants,  or  the  suits 
lie  used  to  wear  to  school.  He  won't  even  re- 
'nember  the  color  of  the  necktie  he  liked  the 
•nost  during  his  school  years.  But  he  will 
.iwavs  remember  his  best  teacher.  I  believe 
!  hat  the  most  precious  reward  for  a  teacher 
.s  to  be  remembered,  with  affection,  with 
i:ratefulness,  by  his  pupils. 

Tonight  we  are  gathered  here  together  for 
.>  graduation.  After  many  months  and  some 
vears.  of  hard  work,  a  group  of  Cubans  are 
jmlshlng  their  studies  to  become  teachers  In 
;he  United  States  of  America.  I  want  to  thank 
vou,  the  faculty  of  the  Cuban  Teacher  Pro- 
gram of  the  University  of  Miami,  for  giving 
me  the  privilege  and  the  honor  of  addressing 
this  meeting.  As  a  Cuban  I  feel  very  proud 
if  mv  compatriots,  especially  tonight. 

But.  also,  as  a  Cuban,  interpreting  the 
leelings  of  all  of  you.  I  want  to  express  your 
i;ratltude  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  its  people,  to  Its  government  and  partic- 
ularly, to  these  wonderful  teachers  of  the 
Cuban  Program  for  their  help  in  providing 
this  unique  opportunity  to  all  of  you.  An 
opportunltv  to  put  you  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess and  self  pride,  because  the  teacher  Is 
not  only  father  and  mother  at  school,  but 
also  a  builder,  a  constructor  of  nations. 

Tomorrow,  when  you  go  out  to  teach.  I 
know  that  your  teaching  will  have  a  different 
navor.  the  expensive  flavor  of  experience. 
Becatjse,  we,  the  Cubans,  are  the  only  ones 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  have  tasted 
the  evil  of  communism.  We  are  the  only  ones 
that  have  lost,  not  permanently,  but  never- 
theless lost,  our  country  due  to  communism. 
And  I  am  sure,  that  you.  the  new  teachers 
of  tomorrow,  will  be  the  best  speakers  for 
freedom.  And  always  remember  that 

Education  Is  Freedom.  Maybe  some  of  you 
will  go  to  other  latitudes  of  the  United 
States  where  I  am  sure  that  democracy  will 
have  In  vou  a  symbol.  We  the  Cubans  will 
have  not'only  an  outstanding  spokesman  for 
our  oppressed  people  .  .  but  also  a  Cuban 
Ambassador  in  exile.  His  behavior  will  honor 
not  only  the  United  States,  but  also  our 
beloved  Cuba  ^  _,,, 

Some  of  you  will  stay  In  this  area  and  will 
go  to  teach  In  schools  with  Cuban  students. 
I  don't  want  to  sound  selfish  In  my  expres- 
sions, but  remember,  if  the  American  stu- 
dents need  vour  help,  the  Cuban  youngsters 
may  need  It  more  than  any  one.  He  Is  not 
In  his  country.  Outside  the  door  of  his  home 
he  is  an  American.  Inside  his  home  he  Is  a 
Cuban. 
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If  parents  and  teachers,  especially  you  the 
new  Cutran  teachers,  don't  work  together  for 
his  benefit,  he  can  be  lost.  He  Is  standing 
between  two  nations,  but  don't  let  him  know 
this  problem.  Let  him  be  just  one  of  the  class. 
Let   him   have   the   same   teachings   as   the 
others.  Don't  make  special  treatment  for  him. 
Sponsor  and  help  him  to  have  all  the  class 
students  as  their  friends,  whether  they  are 
Americans,  French,  Cubans,  Europeans,  etc. 
But,  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Cuban  youngster 
has  to  l>e  saved  for  the  future,  because  they 
are  the  leaders  of  tomorrow  in  a  free  Cuba. 
And  you  have  to  help  them  to  maintain  their 
heritage,    their    history,    their    language,    so 
they   will    not    be    foreigners    when    they    go 
back  to  their  native  land.  And  never  force 
them    to   decide    t>etween    their    native    and 
adopted   countries.   Remember,   the   Cubans 
are  fighting  for  freedom,  and  in  freedom  they 
have  to  make  their  own  choice.  We  have  to 
respect  It. 

To  finish  these  words  I  want  to  praise  all 
of  you  for  vour  efforts  that  culminated  to- 
night in  vour  graduation.  In  the  midst  of 
our  ordeai  you  have  Increased  your  knowl- 
edge by  hard  work,  and  now  you  are  full 
accredited  teachers  In  this  country.  I  repeat, 
I  am  very  proud  of  all  of  you,  not  only 
because  vou  have  shown  not  only  to  the 
University  of  Miami  and  your  teachers,  but 
to  the  world,  that  vou  have  been  capable  to 
have  been  born  twice  in  your  life  also,  be- 
cause you  were  born  in  Cuba,  and  when  you 
came  to  a  new  environment,  to  a  different 
country,  you  stood  up,  and  through  study, 
you  have  been  t)om  again. 

You  have  been  born  for  the  second  time 
in  vour  life.  And  I'm  sure  that  when  the 
time  comes  ...  and  It  will  come,  be  sure  of 
that  vou  will  be  born  for  the  third  time 

in  vour  natural  life.  And  that  time  will  be 
when  vou  will  go  back  to  the  land  In  which 
voti  opened  vour  eyes  for  the  first   time  in 

this  world That  time  will  come  when  you 

win  be  teaching  In  a  Free  Cuba. 


Untted  States  Like  Cuba  Was,  Fidel's  Ex- 
Friend  Says 
(By  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes) 
Sometimes'  we     take     many     things    for 
granted.  We  believe  that  they  are  with  us  and 
will  be  forever. 

And  that  Is  not  true. 

In  1956,  we.  the  Cubans,  felt  very  sorn' 
about  the  Hungarian  people  crushed  by  the 
Soviet  tanks  when  they  tried  to  get  freedom. 
But  we  never  thought  that  only  three  years 
later  communism  was  going  to  be  imposed  In 
our  country  and  the  Cuban  people  would  be 
facing  the  "same  situation  of  the  Hungarian 

^*A?id  one  of  the  things  that  brought  down 
the  nation  was  the  student  disorders! 

I  believe  In  student  disagreements,  and  I 
believe  In  student  controversy  ...  but  I  don't 
beUeve  In  student  anarchy  Just  to  break  re- 
spect, once  respect  Is  out,  there  Is  no  au- 
thority. And  without  respect  and  authority 
there  are  no  moral  or  spiritual  values. 

Furthermore,  the  student  of  today  will  be 
the  husband,  the  wife,  the  father,  the 
mother,  the  leader  of  tomorrow.  And  if  he 
does  not  learn  respect  today,  he  will  never 
be  respected  tomorrow. 

I  beUeve  in  the  peaceful  demonstrations 
authorized  by  the  laws.  But  I  don't  believe 
in  demonstrations  aimed  to  wind  up  In  riot- 
ing burning,  looting  and  sniping,  because 
these  demonstrations  take  advanUge  of  the 
guarantees  given  by  freedom  to  destroy  the 
same  freedom. 

I  can  talk  from  experience.  I  saw  many 
student  demonstrations  in  Cuba. 
Some  of  them  were  peaceful. 
Others  were  done  to  finish  In  rioting.  And 
particularly  In  those,  a  handful  of  profes- 
sional agitators  were  enough  to  launch  larg- 
er groups  of  innocent  students  to  fight  with 
the  police. 


And    after    the   fight    wa«   over    In    many 
streets  of  Havana,  and  in  many  cities  of  the 
laland,  there  was  a  charge  made: 
"Police  brutality." 

Because  the  student*  are  always  seen  as 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  people,  the 
word  student  always  conveys  the  picture  of  a 
young  kid,  the  one  who  is  growing  up 

The  word  -police"  Implies  a  grown  up 
person— strong,  equipped  with  the  proper 
arms  to  defend  hlmseU.  And  in  tUls  mental 
struggle  the  student  always  won  the  battle 
In  Cuba. 

And  how  did  we  finish? 
With  communism  in  Cuba. 
With  a  massive  exodus. 
Without  a  country. 

Ill  never  forget  one  day  that  I  was  going 
out  near  the  Alma  Mater  at  the  University 
of  Havana. 

I  was  studying  at  the  Law  School  That 
day  I  was  going  dorwn  the  big  staircase  to- 
ward Saint  Lazaro  Plaza. 

It  was  1947.  The  Oovemment  of  President 
Orau  San  Martin  said  It  was  planning  to 
increase  the  public  bus  toll  from  five  to  ten 

Ce^t*-  ^      w        .en 

All  of  a  sudden  I  saw  a  group  of  about  50 
students  screaming  and  running  down  the 
big  staircase  of  the  University  of  Havana. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  bottom,  at 
gunpoint,  thev  stopped  a  public  bus  that 
was  coming  and  ordered  all  the  passengers 
to  get  out. 

The  leader  of  the  group  screaming  the 
most,  ordered  cables  and  ropes  around  the 
bus.  And  other  students  came  to  pull  up  the 

bus.  ... 

They  did  through  the  big  staircase,  until 

the  bus  was  put  side  by  .side  to  the  Alma 

Mater. 

Then  the  ringleader  got  two  gas  cans, 
spread  gasoline  throughout  the  bus  and  set 
it  on  fire. 

The  leader's  name  was  Fidel  Castro. 

I  knew  Castro  because  we  were  studying 
the  same  profession  at  the  Law  School  He 
was   two   years   behind   me    He   Is  43   and   I 

am  45. 

Castro  as  other  so-called  student  leaders 
at  the  Unlversltv  of  Havana,  had  long  hair, 
mustaches  and  always  had  a  gun  in  his  belt. 
His  clothes  were  always  dirty. 
Of  course  Castro  was  not  seen  very  often 
in  classes  and  people  speculated  that  the 
grades  were  made  by  Castro  through  Intimi- 
dation or  threats. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  students  at  the 
Unlversltv  of  Havana  In  the  years  I  was 
there  were  divided — those  who  went  to  the 
University  to  study  and  those  who  went 
there  to  produce  unrest 

The  first  group  was  the  largest  by  a  vast 
majority. 

The  second  group  was  a  very  small  minor- 
ity, but  a  noisy  minority  that  agitated  and 
destroyed. 

In  the  first  group  have  to  be  included 
those  honest  student  leaders  that  wanted 
better  things  for  the  student  body. 

In  the  second  group  were  those  who  did 
BOt  reject  any  means  If  with  them  they  could 
get  their  goals.  Including  sniping  and  Injur- 
ing one  Of  their  own,  so  the  police  can  be 
blamed  for  it. 

Castro  himself  had  been  accused  many 
times  of  the  killing  of  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing student  leaders  of  the  University 
of   Havana.   Manolo    Castro.    No    relation    to 

And  It  has  been  said  that  Castro  shot  him 
in  the  back. 

I'll  never  forget  the  day  I  was  going  to 
examinations  for  the  last  subject  to  become 

a  lawyer.  „  .,     »  ,v,„ 

I  remembered  that  we  were  called  at  the 
Aula  Magna  of  the  Law  School  by  the  stu- 
dent delegate  in  an  urgent  meeting. 

Hundreds  of  students  gathered  together 
there  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say.  And 
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he  explained  that  he  was  going  to  call  for 
a* strike  against  the  school. 

The  strike   would   begin   right   there  and 

would  spread  throughout  the  entire  school. 

After  he  made  a  sp)eech  full  of  Are.  I  stood 

up    and    asked   his   explanation   of   why    the 

strike  was  going  to  be  called. 

The  explanation  was — more  participation 
of  the  students  in  the  direction  of  the  Law 
School   .   .       and   the  University 

That  was  enough  for  me.  I  stood  up  again 
and  told  him  that  I  was  completely  sure  that 
he  was  calling  that  strike  because  he  did  not 
know  the  subject  he  had  to  be  tested  on  that 
afternoon. 

Since  I  had  never  seen  him  regularly  In 
classes.  I  invited  him  to  a  public  debate 
about  the  content  of  the  subject 

He  refused. 

Then  I  told  him  in  front  of  all  the  stu- 
dent body -that  If  I  believed  his  reasons  were 
valid,  I  would  go  on  the  strike. 

But  since  the  whole  thing  was  another 
personal  matter,  for  his  own  sake.  I  was  not 
In  a  position  to  accept  the  strike 

So.  I  was  going  to  the  exams. 

The  rest  of  the  students  stood  up  and 
voted  with  me  and  we  would  go  on  with  our 
studies. 

This  Is  what  happens  In  muny  instances. 
These  so-called  student  leaders  work  for 
themselves,  for  their  own  benefit,  with  no 
regard ■ftJT  the  sake  of  the  others. 

I  saw-many  times  the  students  pushed  into 
a  confrontation  with  the  police. 

The  so-called  leaders,  meanwhile,  were  not 
with  them  or  ran  away  seconds  before  the 
police  arrived 

So.  that's  why  I  repeat. 

We.  the  Cubans,  know  many  things  about 
student  demonstrations  and  student  riots. 

We  know  hi:)w  Innocent  people  can  be 
pushed  Into  rlota 

We  Know  how  the  professional  agitators 
work  to  creiite  or  develop  these  situations 

And  we  don't  want  other  people  to  suffer 
what  we  had  to  face  In  our  country 

So.  that's  why  I  believe  in  student  rights 
to  dlfeagree.  In  student  controversy  to  make 
better  and  healthy  the  road  of  the  fu- 
ture .  .   . 

But  I  don't  believe  In  student  anarchy  to 
destroy  respect,  obedience,  authority  and  the 
intangible  values  that  makes  democracy 
strong. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  DADE  COUNTY 
BAR  ASSOCIATION  OPPOSING  THE 
MURPHY  AMENDMENT 

I  Mr.  PEIPPBR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  i 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and 
Members  of  the  House  will  be  interested. 
I  believe,  in  the  resolution  of  the  Dade 
County  Bar  Association  of  November  5 
opposing  the  .so-called  Murphy  amend- 
ment to  S.  3016  in  the  Senate.  I  share 
the  views  of  the  Dade  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation about  this  matter.  The  resolution 
of  the  Dade  County  Bar  Association  ap- 
pears in  the  Rbcord  immediately  follow- 
ing my  remarks: 

Re.solution 
Whereas,  the  Dade  County  Bar  Association 
has  been  advised  that  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate through  the  'Murphy  Amendment"  haB 
modified  Senate  Bill  3016  so  as  to  permit  the 
governor  of  each  state  to  exercl.se  an  absolute 
and  final  veto  over  the  grant  of  funds  to  any 
legal  services  program  in  the  state,  and  that 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  legisla- 
tion embodying  the  Murphy  Amendment  will 
now  be  con.sidered  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sent.itlve.s. 

Be  It  resolved.  tha,t  the  Dade  County  Bar 
Association   considers    the   Murphy    Amenc- 


ment  to  be  unwise,  and  opposes  its  enact- 
ment. 

Dated  this  5th  day  of  November.  1969    at 
Miami.  Florida. 

Frank  A    Howard. 

Presxdent. 
Attest 

Lyle  D   Hoi.comb,  Jr  . 

Secretary. 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  DADE  COUNTY 
FEDERATION  OP  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 
ON  THE  DISSEMINATION  OF  OB- 
SCENE AND  PORNOGRAPHIC  MA- 
TERIAL 

iMr.  PE:PPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  you  know- 
that  our  citizens  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  dissemination  of  vast  quanti- 
ties of  obscene  and  pornographic  mate- 
rial through  the  mails  and  over  the 
country.  Many  of  my  colleagues  and  all 
of  the  Florida  delegation  have  introduced 
legislation  to  curb  this  evil.  We  were  very 
much  gratified  that  the  distinguished 
Dade  County  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  on  October  22  adopted  a  resolution 
supporting  our  H.R.  12627  and  similar 
Senate  bill. 

A  copy  of  this  resolution  appears  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks: 

Resolution 

Whereas.  The  dissemination  of  obscene  and 
pornographic  material  presents  a  serious 
threat  to  the  morals  and  welfare  of  citizens 
generally  and  especially  Ui  the  youth  of  our 
country,   and 

Whereas.  On  February  19.  1969.  the  late 
Senator  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  Introduced 
Senate  BUI  No  1077  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  amend  Title  18  and  Title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
trial  and  review  of  criminal  actions  Involving 
obscenity,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

Whereas.  On  July  8.  1969.  the  Honorable 
Charle.s  E  Bennett,  the  Honorable  Dante  B. 
Fascell,  the  Honorable  Claude  D.  Pepper,  the 
Honorable  Bill  Chappell.  tlie  Honorable  Don 
Puqua,  the  Honorable  Sam  M.  Gibbons,  the 
Honorable  James  A  Haley,  the  Honorable 
Paul  G  Rogers,  and  the  Honorable  Robert  L. 
P  Slkes.  Florida  Members  of  the  United 
States  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  introduced 
House  of  Representatives  Bill  No.  12627  to 
amend  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  by 
adding  a  section  to  prohibit  the  dissemina- 
tion through  Interstate  commerce  or  the 
mails  of  materials  harmful  tX3  per.sons  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  to  restrict  the 
exhibition  of  movies  or  other  presentations 
hiirmful   to  such   persons;    and 

Whereas.  After  consideration  of  Senate 
BUI  No.  1077  and  House  of  Representatives 
Bill  No.  12627,  the  members  of  the  Dade 
County  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  believe 
it  would  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic that  such  legislation  be  enacted  by  the 
Congre.ss  of  the  United   States, 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved: 

1  That  the  Dade  County  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  of  Dade  County.  Florida,  ap- 
proves and  endorses,  in  principle.  Senate  Bill 
No.  1077  to  amend  Title  18  and  Title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  trial 
and  review  of  criminal  actions  involving  ob- 
scenity, and  for  other  purposes,  and  House 
of  Representatives  Bill  No  12627  introduced 
by  the  aforenamed  Florida  Members  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  to 
amend  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
prohibit  the  dissemination  of  materials 
harmful  to  persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  and  to  restrict  the  exhibition  of  movies 
or  other  presentations  harmful  to  such  per- 


sons, and  urges  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  to  enact 
said  bills  Into  law 

2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  fur- 
nished to  all  Florida  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

3   That  the  Florida  Federation  of  Women' 
Clubs  be  requested  to  adopt  this  resolution 
at  its  next  regular  meeting. 

Adopted  by  the  Dade  County  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  at  a  regular  meeting  held  in 
Miami.  Florida,   on  October  22,   1969. 
Mrs.  Wyatt  O   Crane, 

President. 
Mrs.  James  W.  Seville,  Jr., 

Secretary. 


DO  WE  REALLY  WANT  AN  ALL- 
VOLUNTEER  ARMY? 

I  Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
pertinent  material.  > 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  favorite  ploy 
of  those  individuals — some  well  inten- 
tioned — who  would  reduce  this  Nation '.s 
defense  capability,  is  to  constantly  call 
for  an  all-volunteer  army.  I  might  add, 
that  these  same  individuals  would  also  do 
away  with  the  ROTC  program  as  well  as 
the  Selective  Service  System.  They  con- 
tinually refiLse  to  face  the  fact,  that  re- 
lease of  induction  pressure  on  the  Army, 
would  decimate  the  vaunted  volunteer  ' 
ranks  of  the  other  three  services. 

To  those  who  would  like  to  better  in- 
form themselves  to  the  risks  presented 
by  this  idea.  I  offer  for  their  enlighten- 
ment, an  article  written  by  a  highly 
qualified  and  distinguished  American. 
Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke.  U.S.  Army, 
retired. 

General  Clarke,  takes  his  expertise 
from  many  years  in  the  military,  service 
in  three  wars,  and  a  long  history  of  posi- 
tions of  command.  I  certainly  recom- 
mend Its  reading. 

The  article  follows: 

Do  We  Really  Wakt  an  All- Volunteer 

Armt? 

(By  Gen  Bruce  C  Clarke) 

Today  there  is  much  discussion  about 
whether  our  country  would  be  better  served 
bv  an  all-volunteer  Army  than  by  one  which 
includes  volunteers  and  Inductees.  Many  ol 
the  viewpoints  advanced  are  solidly  based, 
while  others  give  the  appearance  of  being 
catchy  slogans  backed  by  little  more  than 
good  intentions. 

At  first  glance,  the  all-volunteer  Army  con- 
cept appears  to  be  an  attractive  alternative. 
By  permitting  the  elimination  of  Selective 
Service,  it  would  do  away  with  a  target  of 
criticism  by  some  Americans  It  is  asserted 
that  an  all-volunteer  Army  would  retain  its 
members  for  longer  careers  thus  becoming 
more  "professional"  and  proficient  while  at 
the  same  time  reducing  high  training  costs 
occasioned   by   rapid   turnover. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  favorable  argti- 
ments  for  an  all-volunteer  military  force 

My  purpose  here  is  not  to  attempt  to  de- 
stroy these  arguments  nor  to  intimate  that 
the  entire  proposition  does  not  deserve  con- 
sideration On  the  contrary,  it  seems  appro- 
priate now  to  Introduce  some  further  points 
for  consideration  by  thoughtful  military  men 
and  by  American  citizens  generally. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  less  than  becom- 
ingly modest.  I  believe  that  some  40  years 
of  military  swvlce  including  three  wars  and 
command  at  nearly  all  levels  might  persuade 
some  that  what  follows  has  a  basis  on  fact 
and  hard-earned  experience 

If  the  United  States  adopts  a  policy  of  an 
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ttU-volunteer  Army  In  the  face  of  present 
world  conditions,  we  may  well  be  in  for  some 
real  problems. 

First  off.  we  want  a  democratic  Army  of. 
and  close  to.  our  people.  We  want  an  Army 
that  Is  representative  of  the  best  of  all  those 
diverse  nationalities,  races,  creeds  and  con- 
ditions which  make  good  our  motto  "E 
Plurlbus  Unum"  (out  of  many — one). 

A  purely  professional  force  tends  to  Isolate 
Itself  and  to  be  isolated,  from  the  main- 
stream of  national  life.  It  has  very  little 
positive  impact  on  our  American  society  and 
tends  to  be  neglected  by  the  people  and  their 
elected  representatives.  When  this  happens, 
adverse  effects  on  morale  rapidly  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Nation's  defense. 

We  want  and  need  an  Army  of  men  meet- 
ing  the  required  high  moral,  mental  and 
physical  standards.  When  undue  enlistment 
and  reenllstment  pressures  are  brought 
about,  standards  tend  to  be  lowered  In  order 
to  nil  quotas  For  example,  during  one  year 
while  I  was  In  command  In  Europe,  91':  of 
the  soldiers  we  eliminated  from  the  Army  as 
unsuitable  were  Regular  Army,  and  most  of 
these  were  on  their  first  enlistment. 

Ptu-thermore,  there  Is  no  place  today  in 
these  times  of  rapidly  evolving  military  tech- 
nology for  an  army  having  any  aging  pro- 
lesslonal  privates. 

Todav  the  draft  encourages  many  to  vol- 
untarllv  enlist,  enroll  In  the  ROTC.  Join  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserve  and  to  con- 
sider attending  one  of  the  service  academies. 
This  results  from  focusing  national  attention 
,.n  service  needs  for  quality  manpower  as  well 
as  from  the  threat  of  the  draft. 

And  now  comes  the  very  practical  matter 
of  maintaining  the  combat  elements  of  the 
Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  without  Selec- 
tive Service.  Slmplv  stated,  the  problem  es- 
sentially is  to  get  officers  and  men  whose  Job 
it  Is  to  close  With  the  enemy  and  defeat  him 
on  the  ground. 

The  hardships  and  hazards  of  duty  are  not 
equal  among  the  Armed  Services,  nor  are 
thev  equal  among  the  various  branches  of 
the' Army  The  Infantry  of  the  Army  and  the 
Marines  incur,  by  far.  the  greatest  risk. 
Overall  casualties  of  the  Korean  War  are 
illustrative.  For  the  Army  these  were  27.604 
(Of  which  84'-;  were  Infantry),  for  the  Ma- 
rines 4267  for  the  Air  Force  1200  and  for  the 
NavT  458.  During  World  War  11.  89<-.  of  the 
ArmV  people  killed  were  Infantrymen  and 
during  the  Korean  War  92^;.  While  these 
figures  are  not  in  the  minds  of  Americans 
in  general,  their  overall  Import  Is  commonly 
understood. 

Between  World  War  II  and  Korea,  we  tried 
to  maintain  the  Army  without  Selective 
service.  And.  we  made  an  all-out  effort  to  do 
this  This  resulted  In  so  much  stress  on  en- 
listments in  the  administrative  and  techni- 
cal elements  of  the  Army  in  order  to  learn  a 
trade  that  enlistments  In  the  combat  arms 
were  inadequate  to  maintain  them  at  au- 
thorized strength. 

While  an  important  incentive,  pay  alone  is 
not  the  answer  In  this  respect,  one  has  only 
to  lock  at  the  recruiting  picture  in  some  of 
those  countries  which  pay  well  considering 
their  economies  and  go  begging  for  military 
manpower  Or.  closer  to  home,  consider  the 
police  recruiting  problems  of  some  of  our 
leading,  modern  police  forces  where  salaries 
and  other  benefits  appear  to  be  most  attrac- 
tive. 

Now.  even  assuming  that  we  could  some- 
how build  and  maintain  a  large  al! -volunteer 
force  ( an  assumption  which  I  consider  to  be 
of  the  type  that  might  properly  earn  a  "U" 
on  a  staff  study  at  one  of  our  service  schools) . 
what  happens  if  a  crisis  demands  expansion? 
One  can  but  imagine  that  the  Selective 
Service  system  would  have  deteriorated  so 
far  that  rapid  response  to  vital  national  need 
would  be  Impossible.  This  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  happen.  This  system  must  be  main- 
tained fully  and  effectively  even  on  a  stand- 
by basis. 


Having  said  aU  ofthis,  It  is  important  not 
to  forget  that  we  v^ry  much  need  to  main- 
tain a  sizable  and  high  quality  volunteer 
career  group  In  our  Army. 

And  this  seems  a  good  place  to  point  out 
that  there  are  a  number  of  things  designed 
to  increase  career  attractiveness  which  can 
and  should  be  looked  Into: 

Pav  inequities. 

Increase  of  war  risk  Insurance  (the  present 
$10,000  figure  was  evolved  in  World  War  I). 

More  benefits  to  survU-lng  wives  and  minor 

children. 

More    realistic     educational     benefits    for 

veterans. 

Retirement  benefits  for  those  completing 
10   years   service. 

Recomputation  of  retired  pay.  on  a  current 
pay  basis,  to  Insure  that  InfiaUon  does  not 
reduce  to  penury  those  retired  for  long  hon- 
orable service. 

A  discharge  bonus  of  about  $1000  per  year 
paid  after  completion  of  three  years  enUsted 
service.  This  might  well  be  paid  in  US 
Savings  Bonds. 

Other  service  benefits  shoiUd  be  examined 
In  the  light  of  present-day  economics  as  well 
as  the  current  practices  of  business  and  In- 
dustry.   Those    things   which   might   be   In- 
creased or  Improved  Include: 
On-po6t  housing 
Medical  and  dental  care 
Post  exchange  goods  and  services 
Commissary  services 
Rental  and  ration  allowances 
And,  we  would  be  well  advised  to  put  more 
thought  and  effort  Into  how  we  handle  our 
officers  and  soIdlerE  so  that  when  they  leave 
the  services,  thev  will  be  "alumni  boosters." 
The  veteran  with  a  favorable  Impression   Is 
our  best  recruiter. 

Morale  is  that  great  Intangible  which  sep- 
arates effective  armies  from  the  poor  ones. 
The  officer-enlisted  man  relationship  In  the 
Army  is  most  Important.  Over  the  past  years. 
when  we  have  had  a  proper  balance  of  pro- 
fessional and  citizen  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men.  we  have  had  a  fine 
Army.  Both  volunteers  and  selectees  have 
made  this  true. 

It  hardly  seems  the  time  to  break  up  a 
winning  combination.  Rather,  it  seems  wise 
to  reinforce  success. 


CYCLAMATES  BANNED— FLUORIDES 
SANCTIFIED 

I  Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
first  hint  of  danger  from  the  use  of 
cyclamales  was  noticed,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
promptly  banned  their  use. 

Then  it  develops  that  the  hint  came 
from  massive  doses  given  to  rats — doses 
so  huge  that  a  user  of  soft  drinks  con- 
taining the  substance  would  need  to  con- 
sume several  hundred  bottles  daily  for 
life  to  match  the  amounts.  And  it  also 
develops  that  the  removal  of  the  products 
from  the  general  market  will  price  the 
remaining  products,  vitally  necessary  to 
persons  on  medically  controlled  re- 
stricted diets,  entirely  out  of  sight. 

So  Mr.  Finch  has  protected  rats  by 
endangering  diabetics. 

The  use  of  the  pesticide  DDT  is  to  be 
severely  curtailed  over  the  next  2  years— 
with  about  the  same  application  of  bal- 
ance between  the  potential  harm  and 
the  demonstrated  good.  No  one  has 
shown  that  the  product  is  harmful  to 
man,  but  it  just  might  be,  so  it  is  banned. 

Tobacco  has  been  condemned  as  harm- 


fiU  to  health,  while  supposedly  sophisti- 
cated social  scientists  beat  the  drums  to 
encourage  the  smoking  of  marihuana. 

An  accelerated  program  of  attacks  on 
the  effectiveness  of  safely  of  other  food 
additives,  flavorings,  or  preservatives 
can  certainly  be  anticipated  by  the  bu- 
reaucrats who  are  convinced  that  they 
alone  can  save  the  ignorant  masses  from 
themselves. 

But  amid  all  of  the  noise,  there  is  a 
deafening  silence  where  the  fluoridation 
of  public  water  supplies  is  concerned. 
People  must  be  prevented  from  ingesting 
the  food  products  which  they  are  free 
to  buv  or  to  leave  alone,  but  they  are 
not  to  be  protected  from  the  pollution 
of  the  water  which  they  must  drink. 

The  double  standard  is  very  interest- 
ing. Insofar  as  a  commercial  additive  is 
concerned,  it  is  condemned  at  the  slight- 
est suggestion  that  it  may.  in  a  lifetime, 
prove  to  be  deleterious.  But  with  fluorine, 
a  known  poison  which  has  been  demon- 
strated to  accumulate  in  the  tissues, 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  receive  it  as 
medication  through  their  public  water 
supply  must  prove  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  it  is  harmful. 

Like  the  question  of  racial  equality,  the 
value  of  fluoridation  has  been  pro- 
nounced. It  is  a  taboo— not  to  be 
questioned. 

I  include  a  column  by  James  J.  KU- 
palrick  and  the  text  of  H.R.  10900  which 
I  introduced  to  ccntiol  the  use  of  public 
funds   in   .'^uch    mass   medication: 
Plvoridated  Water  Enjoys  Sanctified 

Status 
Recent  actions  bv  the  government  in  re- 
gard to  cvclamates  and  DDT  remind  me. 
somehow,  of  recent  nonactions  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  fluoridation  of  public 
water  supplies.  My  train  of  thought  also 
passes  by  a  junction  known  as  genetics  Stay 
at>oard  for  a  moment. 

On  Oct.  16.  Robert  Pinch,  secretary  o. 
health,  education  and  welfare,  cracked  down 
upon  products  containing  cyclamates  He 
ordered  all  such  diet  drinks  and  packaged 
soft-drink  mixes  off  the  market  by  the  end 
of  the  vear.  It  was  a  bold  and  decisive  step 
toward  protection  of  the  public  health 

Why  was  this  action  taken?  It  appeared 
from  certain  research  conducted  by  Abbott 
Laboratories  that  rats  subjected  to  massive 
dally  doses  of  cvclamates  eventually  pro- 
duced a  high  Incidence  of  urinary  bladder 
tumors.  Both  Finch  and  Dr  Herbert  Ley. 
commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, went  to  great  lengths  to  stress  that 
no  evidence  indicates  that  cyclamates  in 
normal  amounts  xu'lll  cause  tumors  in  man  A 
soft-drink  fan  would  have  to  drink  350  bot- 
tles a  dav  for  life  to  match  the  rats'  exposure. 
Nevertheless,  a  remote  possibility  of  harm 
existed:  so  out  with  cyclamates. 

On  Nov.  12,  Pinch  made  another  dramatic 
announcement:  The  pesticide  DDT  wlli  be 
forbidden  for  most  domestic  uses  over  the 
next  two  years  A  study  commission  said 
this: 

"While  there  is  no  evidence  to  indlcat* 
that  pesticides  presently  in  use  actually 
cause  carcinogenic  i  cancer)  or  teratogenic 
(birth  deformities!  effects  In  man.  neverthe- 
less the  fact  that  some  pesticides  cause  these 
effects  in  experimental  mammals  Indicates 
cause  for  concern  and  careful  evaluation   ■ 

So  out  with  DDT.  And  another  bllllon- 
doUar  business  down  the  drain 

Now.  it  is  a  curious  thine  about  the  fluo- 
ridation Of  public  water  supplies.  Over  the 
last  20  years.  4.400  American  communities 
with  a  nopulatlon  of  78  million  have  added 
a  fiueride  to  their  drinking  water  to  reduce 
decav  in  children's  teeth.  Most  dentists  be- 
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Ueve  the  addltlte  Is  safe  and  effective.  But 
this   view   Is   not   universally   held 

In  March.  John  Lear,  science  editor  of 
Saturday  Review,  reported  upon  published 
papers  by  scientists  of  Impecable  reputation, 
warning  that  fluoridation  may  have  dangers 
after  all.  One  paper  came  from  Dr  Gerald 
Poeen  of  Canada,  citing  the  grave  damage 
that  results  when  fluoridated  water  Is  used 
In  the  dialysis  baths  of  artificial  kidneys. 

Relatively  speftklng.  the  fluoride  that  flows 
through  a  dialysis  bath  Is  Ulce  the  cycla- 
mate  fed  to  laboratory  rats;  It  Is  a  massive 
proposition  But  the  reaction  of  U  S  health 
officials  to  Lear's  article  and  Posens  paper 
was  pooh-pooh.  The  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation will  not  even  listen  to  such  evidence. 

This  transpired  last  month,  when  Dr.  A. 
Allen  London  of  Boonton.  N.J  .  an  expert  in 
the  field,  sought  a  chance  to  speak  at  an 
ADA-sfKjnsored  symposium  on  fluoridation. 
There  is  movintlng  evidence,  he  said  showing 
the  possibility  of  side  effects  from  lifetime 
Ingestion  of  fluoride- treated  drinking  water. 
He  proposed  to  present  a  scholarly  summary 
of  these  findings. 

On  Oct  3.  he  received  this  reply  from  Mary 
Bernhardt,  secretary  of  the  Council  on  Den- 
tal Health  of  the  ADA:  "The  type  of  pres- 
entation which  you  are  suggesting  might 
have  been  appropriate  a  generation  ago  when 
the  early  scientific  studies  on  fluoridation 
vrwe  betng  carried  out.  The  theme  of  the 
Symposium  Is  not  controversy,  but  additional 
documentation  of  the  universality  of  experi- 
ence of  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  fluori- 
dation, world  over  Presentation  of  the  type 
of  paper  you  propose  would  be  an  Insult  to 
the  sclentlflc  community  today." 

In  brief,  fluoridation  of  water  must  be  ac- 
cepted, like  the  Intellectual  equality  of  races. 
as  absolute  dogma,  not  ever  to  be  examined 
by  anvone  Cyclamates  and  DDT  have  no 
such  privileged  standing.  Away  with  them! 
But  fluoridation —a  compulsory  process  of 
mass  medication- -has  become  an  article  of 
faith  What  price  consistency  In  the  domain 
of  Robert  Pinch? 

HR     10900 
A   bin   to   prohibit   the  expenditure   of  Fed- 
eral funds  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  promote  the  fluori- 
dation  of   public   water   supplies 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States     of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That,   not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  no 
part  of  any  funds  appropriated  for  research, 
or   otherwise    available,    for   exp>endlture    by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  be  expended  to  promote,  subsidize, 
or    propiigandlze    for    fluoridation   of    public 
water  supplies.  Nor  shall  any  such  funds  be 
expended  to  ridicule,  dissuade,  or  disparage 
the  opponents  of  fluoridation  of  public  water 
supplies 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  on  Friday,  November  21. 
1969,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Thurs- 
day, November  20.  1969.  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  iH.R  4293*.  the  Export 
Administration  Act: 
Conference   Report    iH     Rept     No.   91-681) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
agreelnj;  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
4293)  to  provide  for  continuation  of  author- 
ity for  regulation  of  exports,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In    lieu    of    the    matter    proposed    to    be 


Inserted   by    the   Senate   amendment,   insert 
the  following 

SHORT    TFTLE 

Section  1  This  Act  mav  be  cited  as  the 
"Export   Administration    Act   of    1969". 

FINDINGS 

S«r  2  The  Congress  flnds  that- 

( 1 )  the  availability  of  certain  materials 
at  home  and  abroad  varies  so  that  the  quan- 
tity and  composition  of  United  States  ex- 
ports and  their  distribution  among  Import- 
ing countries  may  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
domestic  economy  and  may  have  an  Im- 
portant bearing  upon  fulfillment  of  the  for- 
eign   ijollcy    of    the    United    States: 

(2)  the  unrestricted  export  of  materials. 
Information,  and  technology  without  regard 
to  whether  they  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  military  potential  of  any  other 
nation  or  nations  may  adversely  affect  the 
national   security   of   the   United   States; 

(3  I  the  unwarranted  restriction  of  expwrts 
from  the  United  States  has  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  our  balance  of  peymente;    and 

(4)  the  uncertainty  of  policy  toward  cer- 
tain categories  of  exports  has  curtailed  the 
efforts  of  American  business  In  those  cate- 
gories to  the  detriment  of  the  overall  attempt 
to  Improve  the  trade  balance  of  the  United 
States 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  3  The  Congress  makes  the  following 
declarations : 

(li  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
both  (A)  to  encour.ige  trade  with  all  coun- 
tries with  which  we  have  diplomatic  or  trad- 
ing relations,  except  those  countries  with 
which  such  trade  has  been  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  ag.ilnst  the  national  In- 
terest, and  I  B  I  to  restrict  the  export  of  goods 
and  technology  which  would  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  military  potential  of 
any  other  nation  or  nations  which  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States. 

i2i  It  IS  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
use  export  controls  (A)  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from 
the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to 
reduce  the  serious  Inflationary  Impact  of  ab- 
normal foreign  demand,  (Bi  to  the  extent 
necess.iry  to  lurther  significantly  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  to  fulfill  its 
International  responsibilities,  and  (C)  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  exercise  the  necessary 
vigilance  over  exports  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  signlfic.ince  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States. 

1 3 )  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
lAi  to  formulate,  reformulate,  and  apply 
any  necessary  controls  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  in  cooperation  with  all  nations 
with  whl<;h  the  United  States  has  defense 
treaty  commitments,  and  IB)  to  formulate 
a  unified  trade  control  policy  to  be  observed 
by  all  such  nations. 

1 4)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  use  Its  economic  resources  and  trade  po- 
tential to  further  the  sound  growth  and 
stability  of  its  economy  as  well  as  to  further 
its  national  security  and  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives 

(5 1  It  Is  the  p>olicy  of  the  United  States 
(A I  to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycotts  fostered  or  Imposed  by  foreign 
countries  against  other  countries  friendly 
to  the  United  States,  and  (Hi  to  encourage 
and  request  domestic  concerns  engaged  In 
the  export  of  articles,  materials,  supplies,  or 
Information,  to  refuse  to  take  any  action, 
including  the  furnishing  of  information  or 
the  signing  of  agreements,  which  has  the 
effect  of  furthering  or  supporting  the  re- 
strictive trade  practices  or  boycotts  foetered 
or  lmp.osed  by  any  foreign  country  against 
another  country  friendly  to  the  United 
States. 

AtJTHORrrY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  1 1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  Institute  such  organizational  and  pro- 
cedural changes  In  any  office  or  division  of 


the  Department  of  Commerce  which  ha.s 
heretofore  exercised  functions  relating  to  the 
control  of  exports  and  contlnvjes  to  exercise 
such  control*  under  this  Act  as  he  deter- 
mines are  necessary  to  facilitate  and  ef- 
fectuate the  fullest  Implementation  of  the 
policy  set  forth  in  this  Act  with  a  view  to 
promoting  trade  with  all  nations  with  which 
the  United  States  Is  engaged  In  trade,  in- 
cluding trade  with  (A)  those  countries  or 
groups  of  countries  with  which  other  coun- 
tries or  groups  of  countries  having  defense 
treaty  commitments  with  the  United  States 
have  a  significantly  larger  percentage  of 
volume  of  trade  than  does  the  United  States, 
and  IB)  other  countries  eligible  for  trade 
with  the  United  States  but  not  significantly 
engaged  in  trade  with  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  shall  review  any  list  of 
articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  including 
technical  data  or  other  Information,  the  ex- 
portation of  which  from  the  United  States. 
Its  territories  and  possessions,  was  hereto- 
fore prohibited  or  curtailed  with  a  view  to 
making  promptly  such  changes  and  revisions 
m  such  list  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable 
In  furtherance  of  the  policy,  purposes,  and 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  In- 
clude a  detailed  statement  with  respect  to 
actions  taken  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  in  the  second  quarter- 
ly report  (and  in  any  subsequent  report  with 
respect  to  actions  taken  during  the  preced- 
ing quarter)  made  by  him  to  the  Congres.'~ 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  pur- 
suant to  section  10. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  u.se 
all  practicable  means  available  to  him  tn 
keep  the  business  sector  of  the  Nation  fully 
apprised  of  changes  In  export  control  policy 
and  procedures  Instituted  In  conformity  with 
this  Act  with  a  view  to  encoi:raging  the 
vindest  possible  trade 

(bi  To  effectuate  the  policies  set  forth  in 
section  3.  the  President  may  prohibit  or  cur- 
tail the  exportation  from  the  United  States. 
Its  territories  and  possessions,  of  any  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies,  including  technical 
data  or  other  information,  except  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe 
To  the  extent  necessary  to  achieve  effective 
enforcement  of  this  Act,  such  rules  .ind  regu- 
lations may  apply  to  the  flnanrlng,  trans- 
porting and  other  servicing  of  exports  and 
the  participation  therein  by  any  person. 
Rules  and  regulations  prescribed  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  security  shall  provide 
that  express  permission  and  authority  must 
be  sought  and  obtained  to  export  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies.  Including  technical 
data  or  other  information,  from  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  i>ossesslons,  to  any 
nation  or  combination  of  nations.  If  the 
President  determines  that  1 1  I  such  articles, 
materials,  supplies,  data,  or  information 
would  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
military  potential  of  such  nation  or  nations 
which  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States,  and  (2) 
articles,  materials,  supplies,  data,  or  informa- 
tion of  comparable  quality  and  technology  to 
that  sought  to  be  exported  are  not  readily 
available  to  such  nation  or  nations  from 
other  sources:  Provided,  That  exprefs  per- 
mission and  authority  shall  be  required  to  be 
sought  and  obtained.  In  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations,  in  order  to  export 
to  any  nation  or  nations  articles,  materials, 
supplies,  data,  or  information  wltn  respect 
to  which  the  President  has  not  made  the  de- 
termination referred  to  in  clause  (2),  if  the 
President  ( A )  determines  such  action  to  be 
necessary  in  the  Interest  of  national  jecurlty, 
and  IB)  includes  in  the  first  quarterly  report 
submitted,  pursuant  to  section  10,  after  tak- 
ing such  action  a  full  and  detailed  statement 
with  respect  to  such  action  setting  forth  the 
pertinent  articles,  materials,  supplies,  data, 
or  Information;  the  nation  or  nations  af- 
fected thereby;  and  the  reasons  therefor. 
Rules  and  regulations  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  shall  Implement  the  provisions  of 
section  3(5)    of   this  Act  and  shall  require 
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that  all  domestic  concern  receiving  requests 
{or  the  ftirnlshlng  of  information  or  the 
signing  of  agreements  as  specified  In  such 
section  must  report  this  fact  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  such  action  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  such 
section. 

I  c  1  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  authorized  by  it,  shall  In  any  way 
Up  construed  to  require  authority  and  per- 
mission to  export  articles,  materials,  supplies, 
ilaia.  or  Information  except  where  the  na- 
uonal  security,  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  need  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic economy  from  the  excessive  drain  of 
.scarce  materials  makes  such  requirement 
necessary. 

I  d  I  The  President  may  delegate  the  power, 
uuthority.  and  discreUon  conferred  upon  him 
by  this  Act  to  such  departments,  agencies,  or 
(ifflrlals  of  the  Government  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

(e)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to 
.my  agricultural  commodity,  including  fats 
and  oils,  during  any  f>erlod  for  which  the 
.-upply  of  such  commodity  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  In  excess 
dl  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, except  to  the  extent  required  to  effec- 
tuate the  policies  set  forth  in  clause  (B)  or 
■  Ci  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  3  of  this 
.Act. 

CONSULTATION     AND     STANDARDS 

Sec  5.  lai  In  determining  what  shall  be 
controlled  hereunder,  and  In  determining  the 
extent  to  which  exports  shall  be  limited,  any 
department,  agency,  or  official  making  these 
determinations  shall  seek  Information  and 
advice  from  the  several  executive  depart- 
ments and  independent  agencies  concerned 
with  aspects  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
icies and  operations  having  an  Important 
Hearing  on  exports.  Consistent  with  consid- 
erations of  national  security,  the  President 
>.\\a.\\  from  time  to  Ume  seek  Information  and 
advice  from  various  segments  of  private  In- 
dustry In  connection  with  the  making  of 
these  determinations. 

(b)  In  authorizing  exports,  full  utilization 
nf  private  competitive  trade  channels  shall  be 
encouraged  insofar  as  practicable,  giving  con- 
.-.Ideratlon  to  the  interests  of  small  business, 
merchant  exporters  as  well  as  producers,  and 
established  and  new  exporters,  and  provision 
shall  be  made  for  representative  trade  consul- 
tation to  that  end.  In  addition,  there  may  be 
applied  such  other  standards  or  criteria  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  head  of  such 
department,  or  agency,  or  official  to  carry  out 
the  policies  of  this  Act. 

VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b|  of  this  section,  whoever  knowingly  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regula- 
tion, order,  or  license  Issued  thereunder  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  For  a  second 
or  subsequent  offense,  the  offender  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  three  times  the  value  of 
the  exports  involved  or  $20,000.  whichever  U 
greater,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
vears,  or  both. 

(bi  Whoever  willfully  exports  anything 
contrary  to  anv  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation,  order,  or  license  Issued  there- 
under, with  knowledge  that  such  exports  will 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  any  Communist- 
dominated  nation,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  five  times  the  value  of  the  exports  In- 
volved or  $50,000.  whichever  Is  greater,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  department  or  agency 
exercising  any  functions  under  this  Act,  or 
any  officer  or  employee  of  such  department  or 
agency  specifically  designated  by  the  head 
thereof,  may  Impose  a  civil  penalty  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  violation  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license  Issued 
under  this  Act,  either  in  addition  to  or  In 


lieu  of  any  other  liability  or  penalty  which 
may  be  liriposed. 

Id  I  The  payment  of  any  penalty  imposed 
pursuant  to  subsection  ic)  may  be  made  a 
condition,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year 
after  the  Imposition  of  such  penalty,  to  the 
granting,  restoration,  or  continuing  vaUdlty 
of  any  export  license,  permission,  or  privilege 
granted  or  to  be  granted  to  the  person  upon 
whom  such  penalty  Is  Imposed 

le)  Any  amount  paid  In  satisfaction  of  any 
penalty  Imposed  pursuant  to  subsection  (O 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  a  mis- 
cellaneous receipt.  The  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  may.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, refund  any  such  penalty,  within  two 
years  alter  payment,  on  the  ground  of  a  ma- 
terial error  of  fact  or  law  in  the  imposition 
Notwithstanding  section  1346(a)  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  no  action  for  the 
refund  of  any  such  penalty  may  be  main- 
tained In  any  court. 

(f)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  per- 
son to  p.^y  a  penalty  Imposed  pursuant  to 
subsecUon  I  c ) .  a  civil'  action  for  the  recovery 
thereof  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  be 
brought  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
In  any  such  action,  the  court  shall  deter- 
mine de  novo  all  Issues  necessary  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  liability.  Except  as  provided 
In  this  subsection  and  in  subsection  id),  no 
such  liability  shall  be  asserted,  claimed,  or 
recovered  upon  by  the  United  States  in  any 
way  unless  it  has  previously  been  reduced  to 
judgment. 

(g)    Nothing  in  subsection   ic).   Id),  or  If) 

limits 

111  the  availability  of  other  administra- 
tive or  judicial  remedies  with  respect  to  vio- 
lations of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation,  order, 
or  license  Issued  under  this  Act; 

1 2)  the  authority  to  compromise  and  settle 
administrative  proceedings  brought  with  re- 
spect to  violations  of  this  Act.  or  any  regula- 
tion, order,  or  license  Issued  under  thU  Act; 
or 

i3)  the  authority  to  compromise,  remit,  or 
mitigate  seizures  and  forfeitures  pursuant 
to  section  lib)  of  title  VI  of  the  Act  of  June 
15,    1917    (22    U.S.C.    401(b)). 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  7.  (a)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  or 
to  the  imposition  of  any  penalty,  forfeiture, 
or  liability  arising  under  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949,  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  exercising  any  function  thereunder 
(and  officers  or  employees  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  specifically  designated  by 
the  head  thereof)  may  make  such  investiga- 
tions and  obtain  such  information  from,  re- 
quire such  reports  or  the  keeping  of  such 
records  by,  make  such  inspection  of  the 
books  records,  and  other  writings,  premises, 
or  property  of.  and  take  the  sworn  testimony 
of,  any  person.  In  addition,  such  officers  or 
employees  may  administer  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions, and  may  by  subpena  require  any  per- 
son to  appear  and  testify  or  to  appear  and 
produce  bc»ks,  records,  and  other  writings, 
or  both,  and  In  the  case  of  contumacy  by, 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to.  any 
such  person,  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  in  which  such  person 
Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business, 
upon  application,  and  after  notice  to  any 
such  person  and  hearing,  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  issue  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to  appear 
and  produce  books,  records,  and  other  writ- 
ings, or  both,  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  com- 
plying with  any  requirements  under  this  sec- 
tion becavise  of  hU  privilege  against  seU- 
Incrlmlnatlon.  but  the  Immunity  provisions 
of  the  compulsory  Testimony  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary  n.    1893    (27  Stat.  443;   «  U.S.C.  46) 


shall  apply  with   respect  to  any  individual 
who  specifically  claims  such   privilege. 

IC)  No  department,  agency,  or  official  ex- 
ercising any  functions  under  this  Act  shall 
pubUsh  or  disclose  Information  obtained 
hereunder  which  is  deemed  confidential  or 
with  reference  to  which  a  rquest  for  con- 
fidential treatment  is  made  by  the  person 
furnishing  such  information,  unless,  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  withholding  thereof  is  con- 
trary to  the  national  Interest. 

Id)  In  the  administration  of  this  Act.  re- 
porting requirements  shall  be  so  designed  as 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  reporting,  recordkeep- 
ing and  export  documentation  required  un- 
der'this  Act  to  the  extent  feasible  consistent 
with  effective  enforcement  and  compilation 
of  useful  trade  statisUcs  Reporting,  record- 
keeping,  and  export  documentation  require- 
ments shall  be  periodically  reviewed  and 
revised  in  the  light  of  developments  in  the 
field  of  information  technology.  A  detailed 
statement  with  respect  to  any  action  taken 
in  compliance  with  this  subsection  shall  be 
included  in  the  first  quarterly  report  made 
pursuant  to  section  10  alter  such  action  Is 
taken. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  RELAT- 
ING TO  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE  AND  JU- 
DICIAL   REVIEW 

Sec  8.  The  functions  exercised  under  this 
Act  are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  sec- 
tions 551,  553-559.  and  701-706.  of  title  5 
United  States  Code. 

INFORMATION    TO    EXPORTERS 

Sec.  9.  In  order  to  enable  United  States 
exporters  to  coordinate  their  business  actUl- 
iles  with  the  export  control  policies  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  agencies,  de- 
partments, and  officials  responsible  for  Im- 
plementing the  rules  and  regulations  author- 
ized under  this  Act  shall,  if  requested,  and 
Insofar  as  It  Is  consistent  with  the  national 
securltv.  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,'  the  effective  administration  of  this 
Act,  and  requirements  of  confidentiality  con- 
tained in  this  Act — 

(1)  Inform  each  exporter  of  the  consid- 
erations which  may  cause  his  export  license 
request  to  be  denied  or  to  be  the  subject  of 
lengthy  examination; 

12)  In  the  event  of  undue  delay,  inform 
each  exporter  of  the  circumstances  arising 
during  the  Government's  consideration  of 
his  export  license  application  which  are  cause 
for  denial  or  for  further  examination; 

(3)  give  each  exporter  the  opportunity  to 
present  evidence  and  information  which  he 
ijeUeves  will  help  the  agencies,  departments, 
and  officials  concerned  to  resolve  any  prob- 
lems or  questions  which  are.  or  may  be.  con- 
nected with  his  request  for  a  license:  and 
14)  Inform  each  exporter  of  the  reasons  for 
a  denial  of  an  export  license  request. 

QUAKTERLT    REPORT 

Sec  10.  The  head  of  any  department  or 
agency,  or  other  official  exercising  any  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  shall  make  a  quarterly 
report,  within  45  days  after  each  quarter,  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  of  his  op- 
erations hereunder. 

DEFiNrrioN 

Sec.  11.  The  term  "perEon"  as  used  in  this 
Act  includes  the  singular  and  the  plural  and 
any  Individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
other  form  of  association,  including  any  gov- 
ernment or  agency  thereof. 

EPFUCTS    ON    OTHER    ACTS 

Sec  12  (a)  The  Act  of  February  15,  1936 
149  Stat.  1140).  relating  to  the  licensing  of 
exports  of  tlnplate  scrt^.  is  hereby  super- 
seded: but  nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shaU  be  construed  to  modify,  repeal,  super- 
sede, or  otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of  any 
other  laws  authorizing  control  over  exports 
of  any  commodity.  .^     . 

(b)  The  authority  granted  to  the  Preeldent 
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under  this  Act  shall  be  exercised  in  such 
manner  as  to  achieve  effective  coordination 
with  the  authority  exercised  under  section 
414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (22 
use    1934). 

ErreCrlVE    DATE 

Sec.  13.  (ai  This  Act  takes  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  thj  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 

(b)  All  outstanding  delegations,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, orders,  licenses,  or  other  forms  of 
administrative  action  under  the  Exp>ort  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  or  section  6  of  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1940  (54  Stat  714|.  shall,  unUl 
amended  or  reToked,  remain  In  full  force 
and  effect,  the  same  as  If  promulgated  under 
this  Act 

TE«MINATI()N    DATE 

Sec-  14.  The  authority  granted  by  this  Act 
terminates  on  June  30,  1971.  or  up>on  any 
prior  date  which  the  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution  or  the  President  by  proclamation 
may  designate. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Wright  Patman. 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
Henry  S   Reuss, 
Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
Managers  on  the  Fart  of  the  House. 

Edmund  S   Muskie, 
Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Walter  P.  Mondale. 

-         .  •-  Harvild  E.  Hughes, 

-•         .--  John  O.  Tower. 

Wallace  F.  Bennett. 

Cdwaro  W.  Brooke, 

Managers  on  thr  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4293)  to  provide  for 
continuation  of  authority  for  the  regulation 
of  exports,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report : 

The  Senate-passed  bill  proposed  to  let  the 
existing  Exfxjrt  Control  Act  expire  on  its 
termination  date  and  proposed  to  regulate 
and  promote  the  expansion  of  exports  there- 
after under  authority  of  a  new  act.  The 
House,  on  tne  other  hand,  had  pas&ed  a  bill 
to  extend  for  2  years  the  existing  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  with  one  amendment  to  the 
findings,  one  to  the  grant  of  authority  and 
one  to  the  section  on  enforcement. 

The  Senate  had  struck  out  all  of  the  House 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  had  In- 
serted a  substitute  amendment.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  agreed  to  a  substitute 
for  both  the  Senate  amendment  and  the 
House  bin.  With  respect  to  the  form  of  the 
conference  substitute,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  HouRe  agreed  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  enacting  a  new  law  to  take  effect  on 
the  expiration  of  the  existing  act.  However, 
a  great  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing law  would  be,  in  effect,  reenacted  under 
the  conference  substitute.  Under  it,  the  Presi- 
dent retains  plenary  j>ower  to  control  expwrts 

Except  for  technical,  clarifying  and  con- 
forming changes,  the  secLlon-by-sectlon 
summary  which  follows  explains  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Senate  amendment,  the 
House  bill  and  the  conference  substitute. 
Full  presidential  regulatory  authority 
preserved 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  in- 
sisted upon  and  prevailed  in  their  position 
that  the  legislation  in  conference  was  for 
purposes  of  regulation  and  control,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  trade  expansion,  and  that  the 
President  continue  to  possess  full  authority 
to  control  exports  for  reasons  of  national 
security,  foreign  policy  and  short  supply. 

Export    expansion,    commission    rejected 
The  Senate-passed  anaendment  called  for 
the  establishment  of   an  Export  Expansion 


Commission  composed  of  15  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  to  study  ways 
to  promote,  with  special  emphasis,  trade  with 
countries  with  which  our  allies  have  a  signif- 
icantly larger  percentage  of  trade  than  does 
the  United  States.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  while  recognizing  the  need  and 
benefits  of  a  continuing  and  expanded  for- 
eign trade,  objected  and  prevailed,  pointing 
out  that  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is 
regulation  and  control.  In  five  other  in- 
stances. Senate  language  with  respect  to  ex- 
pan.sion  or  promotion  was  rejected  by  the 
Hovise  managers. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION    SUMMARY 

Short  title 
The  Senate  amendment  describes  the  title 
of  the  bill  as  "Export  Expansion  and  Regula- 
tion Act  of  1969  ■'  The  conference  substitute 
cites  the  proix)6ed  act  as  the  "Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  ■ 

Findings 

National  Security 
Section  2(2)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
found"  that  "the  unrestricted  export  of  ma- 
terials without  regard  to  whether  they  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  military  po- 
tential of  any  other  nation  or  nations  may 
adversely  affect  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  "  The  House  bill  made  no  men- 
tion of  "signlflcant  contributions  to  the  mil- 
itary potential  "  but  Included  "information  " 
and  "technology"  in  addition  to  ""materials." 
The  conference  substitute,  with  the  addition 
of  the  House  language  "Information"  and 
"technology,"  contains  the  Senate  provision 

Balance  of  Payments  and  Trade 
The  Senate  amendment  contained.  In  sec- 
tions 2i3)  and  2(4),  two  additional  findings 
which  take  Into  account  changes  In  the  in- 
ternational economy  which  have  taken  place 
over  the  last  20  years.  Section  2(3).  as  modi- 
fied and  accepted  by  the  House  managers. 
finds  that  unwarranted  re.strictlons  have  a 
serious  adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments Section  2(4).  also  modified  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  managers,  finds  that  un- 
certainty of  policy  has  curtailed  the  efforts  of 
American  business  to  the  detriment  of  our 
balance  of  trade. 

Declaration  of  policy 
Trade  Policy  Broadly  Defined 
The  Senate  amendment  Included  a  declara- 
tion which  indicates  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  St.ates  both  to  encourage  the 
expansion  of  trade  with  all  countries  with 
which  we  have  diplomatic  or  trading  rela- 
tions, except  those  countries  with  which  such 
trade  has  been  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  against  the  national  Interest,  and  to 
restrict  exp)orts  which  would  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  military  potential 
of  any  other  nation  or  nations  which  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  At  the  insistence  of  the 
House  managers,  the  language  referring  to 
"expansion"'  was  stricken. 

Objectives  of  Export  Controls 
The  Senate  amendment  more  specifically 
defined  the  same  exp)ort  control  objectives 
found  In  existing  law:  only  to  the  extent 
neces.'ary  to  protect  the  domestic  economy 
from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials 
and  to  reduce  the  previous  inflationary  im- 
pact of  abnormal  foreign  demand;  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  further  significantly 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
to  fulfill  its  International  responsibilities; 
and  to  the  extent  necessary  to  exercise  the 
necessary  vigilance  over  exports  from  the 
standp>oint  of  national  security.  With  the 
word  ""only"  stricken  in  two  instances,  the 
conference  substitute  conforms  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Uniform   Application   of   Controls 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  policy 
provision  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  ex- 


port controls  should  be  applied  uniformly 
to  all  nations  with  which  the  United  States 
engages  in  trade.  It  was  stricken  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  House. 

Multilateral  Trade  Control  Policy 
The  Senate  amendment  called  for  the  re- 
formulation and  application  of  controls  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  in  cooperation 
with  all  nations  with  which  the  United  State.^; 
has  defense  treaty  commitments,  and  for  the 
formulation  of  a  unified  commercial  and 
trading  policy  to  be  observed  by  all  such 
nations.  The  conference  substitute  clarifies 
the  policy  requirement  to  be  a  unified  trade 
control  policy. 

Use     of     Economic     Resources     and     Trade 
Potential 

The  Senate  amendment  stated  an  addi- 
tional objective  In  the  use  of  our  economic 
resources  and  trade  potential;  namely,  to 
further  the  sound  growth  and  stability  of 
our  economy.  Existing  law  calls  for  the  use 
of  these  capacities  to  further  our  national 
security  and  foreign  policy  objectives,  but 
only  In  trade  with  Communist-dominated 
nations.  The  conference  substitute  conforms 
to  the  Senate  amendment. 

Authority 

Organizational  and  Procedural  Changes 

Section  4(a)(1)  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  institute  changes  he  determines 
are  necessary  to  effectuate  the  fullest  im- 
plementation of  the  policy  set  forth  with  a 
view  to  promoting  the  expansion  of  trade 
with  all  nations  with  which  the  United 
States  is  engaged  In  trade,  with  special 
emphasis  on  promoting  such  trade  with 
those  countries  or  groups  of  countries  witli 
which  our  allies  have  a  larger  percentage 
of  trade  than  does  the  United  States  and 
with  other  eligible  countries  not  .significantly 
engaged  In  trade  with  us. 

The  section  further  provided  that  the 
Secretary  shall  review  any  list  of  articles 
and  information  the  export  of  which  was 
until  now  prohibited  or  curtailed  with  a 
view  to  promptly  making  changes  in  such 
list  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  in 
furtherance  of  the  policy,  purposes,  and  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  act.  Finally,  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  Include  a  detailed 
statement  abotit  actions  taken  in  compliance 
with  these  expansion,  promotion,  and  re- 
view provisions  in  the  second  quarterly  re- 
p>ort  I  and  in  any  subsequent  report  about 
actions  taken  during  the  preceding  quarter) 
made  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Congress  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

The  House  contended  that  all  eligible 
countries  should  be  included  in  our  trade 
promotion  and  expansion  efforts,  but  that  no 
specific  country  or  group  of  countries  should 
be  singled  out  by  law  for  special  emphasis 
In  such  efforts.  Language  calling  for  special 
emphasis  on  promoting  trade  with  a  par- 
ticular country  or  group  of  countries  was 
stricken  from  the  Senate  provision. 

Informing  American  Business 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision which  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  keep  the  business  sector  fully 
apprised  of  changes  in  export  control  pol- 
icy and  procedures  with  a  view  to  encourag- 
ing the  widest  possible  trade.  The  Senate 
provision  is  contained  in  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. 

Regulatory  Powers  of  the  President 
The  Senate  amendment  would  enable  the 
President  to  prohibit  or  curtail  the  expert 
from  the  United  States,  its  territories  and 
possessions,  of  any  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies,  including  technical  data  or  other 
information.  The  House  bill  would  require 
the  President  In  prescribing  rules  and  reg- 
ulations providing  for  denial  of  requests 
to  export  specified  articles,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies, to  take  into  consideration  their  avail- 
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.italllty  from  other  nitions  with  which  the 
United  States  has  defense  treaty  commit- 
ments, in  determining  that  such  exports 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national 
security  and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
The  House  provision,  like  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, was  designed  to  remove  the  handl- 
i-.ip  with  which  American  business  has  been 
ijurdened  in  international  competition  on 
one  h.ind.  and  on  the  other  hand  to  prompt 
efforts  by  our  Government  to  achieve  an 
effective,  multilateral  control  mechanism 
with  our  allies. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  rules 
and  rcRUlatlons  prescribed  In  the  interest  of 
national  security  shall  provide  that  express 
permission  to  export  to  any  nation  or  com- 
bination of  nations  be  sought  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  export  would  make 
A  significant  contribution  to  the  military  po- 
tential of  such  nation  or  nations  which  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States,  and  if  the  President  deter- 
nunes  that  exports  of  comparable  quality  and 
technology  to  that  sought  to  be  exported  are 
not  readily  available  to  such  nation  or  na- 
tions from  other  sources.  However,  if  the 
President  has  not  determined  that  exports 
(if  comparable  quality  and  technology  are 
not  readily  available  from  other  sources,  he 
may  still  require  express  permission  to  export 
i!  he  determines  it  to  be  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  national  security  and  if  he  in- 
cludes in  the  first  quarterly  report  subse- 
quent to  the  action  a  full  and  detailed  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  exports  for  which  ex- 
press permission  is  required  together  with 
•he  nation  or  nations  affected  and  the  rea- 
sons for  requiring  express  permission.  The 
senate  language  Is  contained  in  the  confer- 
once  substitute. 

Specific  Purposes  ol   Export  Regulation 
Reaffirmed 


The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
■.  ision  which  would  make  clear  that  nothing 
;n  the  proposed  act  or  in  regulations  stem- 
nuntng  from  it  shall  require  permission  to  ex- 
port except  where  national  security,  foreign 
policy,  or  domestic  short  supply  make  such 
a  requirement  necessary.  The  Senate  lan- 
guage is  contained  in  the  conference  sub- 
>tltute. 

Consultation  and  standards 
Control  Agency  Consultation 
Existing  law  requires  that  any  department, 
igency  or  official  administering  the  control 
program  seek  advice  from  the  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  whose  policies  and 
operation  have  an  important  bearing  on  ex- 
ports.  The  Senate  amendment  broadened  this 
requirement  to  embrace  expansion  as  well  as 
regulation,  and  to  include  Presidential  con- 
sultation with  industry  from  time  to  time. 
Language  with  respect  to  "expansion"  was 
stricken  at  the  insistence  of  the  House  man- 
agers. 

Pull  U^e  of  Private  Trade  Channels 
Existing  law,  not  contained  In  the  Senate 
•imendment.  provides  for  representative  trade 
consultation  to  encourage  full  use  of  private 
competitive  trade  channels,  giving  consid- 
eration to  the  interest  of  small  business,  mer- 
chant exporters  as  well  as  producers,  and 
established  and  new  exporters.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  would  continue  this  provl- 
.slon  of  existing  law. 

Information  to  exporters 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision which,  consistent  with  national  secu- 
Ity.  foreign  policy,  and  eSectlve  administra- 
tion, would  require  the  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  officials  Implementing  the  regula- 
tions to  Inform  each  exporter  about  consider- 
ations which  may  cause  his  export  license 
request  to  be  denied  or  to  be  the  subject 


of  lengthy  examination,  about  the  circum- 
stances arising  during  consideration  of  his 
license  application  which  are  cause  for  denial 
or  for  further  examination,  and  about  reasons 
for  denial  of  a  license  request;  and  to  give 
each  exporter  the  opportunity  to  present  evi- 
dence and  information  which  he  believes  will 
help  resolve  any  problems  or  questions  which 
are.  or  may  be  connected  with  his  license 
request.  At  the  Insistence  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  the  requirements 
were  modified  so  as  to  be  operative  only  at  the 
specific  request  of  an  exporter  and,  in  the 
case  of  circumstances  arising  during  the 
Government's  consideration,  to  be  operative 
only  in  the  event  of  undue  delay. 

Export  Expansion  Commis.'sion 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision  which  would   have  provided   for   the 
establishment  of  an  Export  Expansion  Com- 
mission to  be  composed  of  15  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  to  study  prac- 
ticable ways  to  expand  exports,  with  special 
emphasis  on  promoting  trade  wrlth  countries 
with    which    our   allies   have   a   significantly 
larger    percentage    of    trade   than    does    the 
United  States,  and  with  other  eligible  coun- 
tries with  which  our  trade  Is  not  signlflcant. 
At  the  insistence  of  the  House  managers,  the 
Senate  amendment  was  stricken. 
Definitions 
Existing  law  contains  a  definition  of  "per- 
son "'    This    provision,    not     In     the     Senate 
amendment,   \r,  contained   In   the  conference 
stibstitute. 

Effect.''  on  other  actt^ 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision directing  that  the  authority  granted 
to  the  President  shall  be  u.sed  to  achieve 
effective  coordination  with  the  authority  ex- 
ercised under  section  414  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  The  conference  report 
contains  the  Senate  language. 

Termination  date 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  ter- 
mination of  authority  on  June  30,  1973.  or 
upon  any  prior  date  which  the  Congress  by 
concurrent  resolution  or  the  President  by 
proclamation  may  designate.  The  otherwise 
identical  language  of  the  House  bill  provided 
for  a  termination  date  of  June  30.  1971.  The 
conference  substitute  conforms  to  the  House 

bill 

Wright  Patman. 
Leonor   K.   Sullivan, 
Henry  S.  Reuss. 
Thomas  L.  Ashley. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


live    program    and    any    special    orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beall  of  Mar>'land)  to 
rense  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  POFF,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roe)  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ottinger.  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 25. 

Mr.  O'Hara  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RoE).  for  20  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  CoRMAN.  for  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, November  24  and  25,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Hagan  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs),  for  today  and  the  remainder"  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  GuDE  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Aspinall,  from  end  of  business  on 
November  25  to  start  of  business  on  De- 
cember 1,  1969,  on  account  of  personal 
pleasure  by  having  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner  'with  my  children." 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Vanik  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  In  connection  with  H.R. 
11193. 

'The  following  Members    lat  the  le- 
quest  of  Mr.  Beall  of  Mar>land)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: » 
Mr.  ZioN. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Landcrebe. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DERV^riNSKi  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Foreman. 
Mr.  MoRSE. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pellv. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 
(The  following  Members   'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoE>    and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 
Ml'.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Boland  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.   Charles  H.  Wilson   in   two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Galifianakis. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hicks  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski. 

Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 
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SENATE  BILI^S    AND   CONCURRENT 
RESOLDTIONS    REFERRED 

Bills  and  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  a«  follows: 

S.  1170.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  (Tomnerce  to  make  special  studies, 
to  provide  services,  and  to  engage  In  Joint 
projecta.  and  tor  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1421.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Legal  Aid  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  2602.  An  act,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  IJefender  Act  of  1969:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  prlDtlng  of  manuscript  entitled 
"Separation  of  Powers  and  the  Independent 
Agencies:  Cases  and  Selected  Readings",  as 
a  Senate  document:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  46.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  report  entitled 
"Handbook  for  Small  Business"  as  a  Senate 
document:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


•ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  3666.  Axi  act  to  amend  section  336(c) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act: 

H.R.  4284.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Standard  Reference 
Data  Act: 

H.R.  11363.  An  act  to  prevent  the  Importa- 
tion of  endangered  species  of  flsh  or  wildlife 
into  the  United  States:  to  prevent  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and 
other  wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State  law; 
and  for  other  purpoees; 

H.R.  13018.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purpKJsea; 

H.R.  13949.  An  act  to  provide  certain 
equipment  for  use  in  the  offices  of  Members, 
officers,  and  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  14195.  An  act  to  revise  the  law  govern- 
ing contests  of  elections  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE    ENROLLED    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  Joint  Resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title : 

S.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity. 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  November  21,  1969  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  11612.  An  act  to  make  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H  R.  12829.  An  act  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  Interest  equalization  tax.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  sidjoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, November  25,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of.  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1358.  A  Communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  and  other 
provisions  for  the  executive  branch  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970  iH.  Doc.  No.  91  199 1  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1359.  A  lett3T  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  the  semiannual 
report  on  the  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials stockpiling  program  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1  through  June  30.  1969.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4  of  Public  Law 
520,  79th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1360.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Slates,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  effectiveness  and  administra- 
tive efficiency  of  the  concentrated  employ- 
ment program  under  title  IB  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  St.  Louis.  Mo.. 
Department  of  Labor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Educaitlon  and  Labor. 

1381.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  a  co- 
ordinated national  boating  safety  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

(Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on 
November  20,  1969,  the  following  conference 
report  was  filed  on  November  21,  1969) 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  4293  ( Rept.  No.  91- 
681).   Ordered   to  be   printed. 

{Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing bills  were  reported  November  21,  1969) 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H Ji.  944.  A  bill  to  amend  section  404  ( d ) 
of  title  37,  United  Stetes  Code,  by  increasing 
the  maximum  rates  of  per  diem  allowance 
and  reimbursement  authorized,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  meet  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  travel:  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-682).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  H.R.  9528.  A  bill  to  require 
students  and  teachers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools  to  wear  protective 
devices  for  their  eyes  while  engaged  in  cer- 
tain activities  m  those  schools;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  91-683.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 

{Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on 
November  20.  1969,  the  following  report 
was  filed  on  November  22.  1969) 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H  R.  12321.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  programs  authorized 
under    the    Economic    Opportunity    Act    cl 


1964,  and  for  other  purposes:  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No  91-684).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 

I  Submitted  Noveviber  24,  1969] 

Mr.  DENT.  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration House  Concurrent  Resolution  345 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  prlntlni; 
as  a  House  document  "A  Oulde  to  Student 
Assistance";  without  amendment  (Rept  N(j 
91-686).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  DENT.  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration House  Concurrent  Resolution  407 
Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  the  pamphlet 
entitled  "Our  Flag";  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-888).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar 

Mr  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  554.  Resolution 
providing  funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business:  wltli 
an  Bonendment  (Rept.  No.  91-687).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration House  Resolution  644.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  adjustment  of  salaries  oi 
certain  employees  of  the  House  Press  Gal- 
lery: without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91 
688).  Referred   to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  710.  Resolution 
providing  funds  for  the  Committee  on  Hou.sp 
Administration;  without  amendment  (Rept 
No.  91-689) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence. Conference  report  on  S.  2276  (Rept 
No.  91-690)    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  H.R.  14025.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  91-691) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  of  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  14939.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  tc, 
prei^cribe  standards  governing  the  design 
of  plastic  bags  and  other  commercial  articles 
utilizing  plastic  .sheeting  with  dangerous 
adhesive  characteristics,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  14940.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  ol 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah 
H.R   14941.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Imposi- 
tion of  a  dutv  on  excessive  imports  of  potas- 
sium chloride  or  muriate  cf  potash:    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  DENNEY : 
H.R.  14942  A  hill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  .\ct  to  give  any  Stale  an 
additional  year  to  develop  and  'nforce  an 
effective  inspectlrn  prrgram  for  meat  and 
meat  food  products  tha*  are  dls  rtbu'o'! 
wholly  within  such  S'a'e.  J>nd  for  ntV'er  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

By  Mr  EDMONDSON 
H.R  14943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  appllca'lcn^ 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Porelpn  Commerce 

By  Mr.  FALLON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Cramer.  Mr  Grovfr.  Mr.  Stefd. 
and  Mr.  Conte)  : 
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H  R  14944    A  bill  to  authorize  an  adequate 
force  for  the  protection  of  the  Executive  Man- 
sion  and   foreign   embassies,   and   for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  PETTIS: 
H  R.   14945.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  that  the 
spouse  of  an   individual  who  derives  unre- 
ported  income    from    criminal    activities,    if 
such  spouse  had  no  knowledge  of  such  activi- 
ties or  such  Income,  shall  not  be  liable  for  tax 
with  respect  to  such  income  even  though  a 
joint  return   is  filed;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   PODELL: 
H  R.  14946-  A  bill  to  give  Congress  the  sole 
authority  to  set  the  prime  Interest  rate;   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H  R  14947  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  prime  in- 
terest rale  at  T^i'-,:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  QUILLEN; 
HR  14948  A  bill  to  amend  section  211 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  equalize 
the  retirement  benefits  for  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  Public  Health  Service  with  re- 
tirement beneflu  provided  for  other  officers 
in  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee 
on   Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

H  R.  14949  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
name  of  anv  of  certain  deceased  servicemen 
unless  consent  to  so  use  the  name  U  given  by 
the  next  of  kin  of  the  serviceman:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  Biester,  and  Mr.  Wyatt)  : 
H  R.  14950.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new 
chapter  404  to  establish  an  Institute  for 
Continuing  Studies  on  Juvenile  Justice;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr      REUSS     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Ashley,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  St  Ge«- 
MAiN.  Mr.  Hanna,  and  Mr.  Annttn- 
zio)  : 
H.R.    14951.   A   bill  to   establish   a  National 
Commission    on    Financial    Institutions;     to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Bv  Mr    ROBISON: 
H.R.  14952.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  optional  exemp- 
tion from  coverage  for  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  65:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  14953.  A  bill  to  provide  long-term  fi- 
nancing for  expanded  urban  public  transpor- 
tation programs,  and  for  other  purposes:   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mrs.  SUXiLIVAN: 
H.R.   14954.   A  bill   to  authorize   standby 
credit  controls:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ABBITr: 
H.R.   14055.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  name  of  any  of  certain  deceased  service- 
men  unless  consent   to  so  use  the  name  is 
given  by  the  next  of  kin  of  the  serviceman; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   BUSH: 
H.R    14956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of   1930— to  extend  the  duty-free  treatment 
of  certain  dyes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORSE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pasceix)  : 
H.R.  14957.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  mobiliza- 
tion and  partlclpaUon  of  U.S.  private  capital 
and  skills  to   assist  the  peoples  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  of  the  world  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  decent  housing  and  homeowner- 
ship;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H.R.    14958.    A   bill    to   provide   addlUonal 
benefits  for  optometry  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed services:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H  R    14959.  A  bill  to  promote  public  con- 


fidence l;i  the  integrity  of  Congress  and  the 
execuUve  and  judicial  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H  R  14060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  authorize  approprlaUons  to  carry  out 
such  act  through  fiscal  year  1973;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
TTifercc  •*""'■'  ■* 

By  Mr.  VIGfcRITO: 
HR  14961.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tarin 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H  J  Res.  997.  Joint  resolution  to  give  im- 
mediate effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CLAY: 
H  J  Res  998.  Joint  resolution  to  give  im- 
mediate effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 


merce. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H  J  Res.  999.  Joint  resolution  to  give  im- 
mediate effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  ol  1969:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H  J  Res  1000.  Joint  resolution  to  give  im- 
mediate effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H  J  Res  1001.  Joint  resolution  to  give  im- 
mediate effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY; 
H  J  Res.  1002.  Joint  resolution  to  give  im- 
mediate effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina; 
H  J  Res.  1003.  Joint  resolution  to  give  im- 
mediate effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H  J  Res  1004.  Joint  resolution  to  give  im- 
mediate effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H  J  Res.  1005.  Joint  resolution  to  give  im- 
mediate effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  .Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
H  J.  Res.  1006.  Joint  resolution  to  give  im- 
mediate effect  to  the  provisions  ol  the  Child 
Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  ol  1969:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD : 
H.J.  Res.  1007.  Joint  resolution  to  give  im- 
mediate effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conmaerce. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI  (for  hlmseU,  Mrs.  Orif- 
iTTHS,  and  Mr.  Praser)  : 
H  J.  Res.  1008.  Joint  resolution  to  give  im- 
mediate effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1069;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


BvMr  OBEY: 
H  J  R^s.  1009.  Joint  resolution  to  K've  im- 
mediate effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OHARA: 
H  J  Res  1010  Joint  resolution  to  give  im- 
mediate effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  orf  1969:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

BvMr.  OTTINGER: 
H  J  Res  1011.  Joint  resolution  to  give  im- 
mediate effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJ.  Res.  1012.  Joint  resolution  to  give  im- 
mediate effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD  of  Michigan: 
H.J.  Res.  1013.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  a  "Na- 
tional  Manufacturing  Week";    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr  WATTS: 
H.    Con.    Res.    456     Concurrent    resolution 
urging  the  adoption  of  policies  to  offset  the 
adverse  effects  of  governmental  monetary  re- 
strictions upon  the  housing  industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wars  and  Means. 
BvMr.CAHILL 
H.  Res.  725    Resolution  toward  peace  with 
justice    in    Vietnam:    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduce  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   ADAMS: 
H.R.  14962.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olav  Ol- 
sen  Mannes:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
duclary. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI: 
H.R.  14963.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franco 
Emlllo  Nardi:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

269.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  ol  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, relative  to  amending  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  make  provision  for 
Federal-State  revenue  sharing,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

337.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  John 
E.  Butler,  Fort  Pierce.  Fla.,  relative  to  hu- 
mane treatment  ol  American  prisoners  of 
war:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

338.  Also,  petition  of  Allan  Felnbltim.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  immediate  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

339  Also,  petition  of  the  Legion  of  Esto- 
nian Liberation.  Inc..  New  York.  NY.,  rela- 
tive to  establlsliment  of  a  permanent  Special 
Committee  on  East  European  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 

340  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Sfconer,  York. 
Pa  relative  to  creation  of  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives:  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Rules 
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LETTER  OF  APPRECIATION  FROM 
DR.  ANDREW  H  HENDERSON  OF 
WILLIAMSON,  W.  VA..  TO  THOSE 
CONCERNED  WITH  COAL  MINE 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  LEGISLA- 
TION 


HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF  West  Virginia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24.  1969 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Andrew  H. 
Henderson  of  Williamson.  Mingo  County, 
W.  Va.,  an  outstanding  physician  of  com- 
passion and  unsurpassed  reputation  in 
the  field  of  lung  diseases,  addressed  a 
letter  to  me  dated  November  18,  1969, 
mailed  from  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  on 
November  20,  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Henderson  at  his  own 
personal  expense,  devoted  30  days  of  his 
time  in  developing  factual  medical  infor- 
mation, vthich  he  presented  in  person  to 
tl^  Seleet  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  with  reference  to  health  safety 
and  compensation  legislation  for  those 
in  need. 

Because  of  his  concern.  Dr.  Henderson 
returned  to  Washington  and  testified  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  H.R. 
10499,  which  proposes  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability 
insurance  and  hospital  insurance  benefits 
to  people  truly  in  need  who  are  suffering 
from  total  disability  and  or  fatal  ill- 
nesses, regardless  of  age. 

Because  of  his  intense  interest,  I  do 
believe  that  his  medical  testimony,  which 
was  given  in  laymen's  language,  was  used 
most  effectively  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  in  reporting 
H.R.  13950  by  a  committee  vote  of  30 
to  4.  which  was  subsequently  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote 
of  389  to  4. 

In  his  letter,  Dr.  Henderson  congratu- 
lates the  sponsor  of  H.R.  9850,  as  well  as 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  Honorable 
Carl  D.  Perkins  of  Kentucky:  Congress- 
man John  H.  Dbnt  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
those  members  of  the  committee  who 
gave  their  all  in  their  successful  efforts 
to  obtain  such  favorable  consideration  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Henderson,  who  is  the 
son  of  a  coal  miner,  has  also  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  Chairman  Wilbur  D. 
Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee, for  their  humanitarian  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  10499,  which  proposes  to 
make  medical  care  available  to  those  dis- 
abled, regardless  of  age. 

He  commends  Mr.  W.  A.  Boyle,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America:  Mr.  George  J.  Titler.  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  UYiited  Mine  Workers  of 
America:  Attorney  George  Burnett  of 
Charleston:  Lew  Evans,  safety  director; 
and  others  o*  President  Boyle's  staff  for 
their  effective  work. 


Because  of  factual  information  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Henderson's  letter.  I  in- 
clude his  letter  in  the  Congressional 
Rbcord  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the 
true  history  of  these  legislative  endeavors 
in  order  that  the  public  record  will 
clearly  show  for  the  world  to  see  the 
effective  work  contributed  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  these  vital  advancements 
Williamson,  W.  Va., 

November  18.  1969 
Hon   James  Kee. 
Congrpssman  from  West  Virginia^ 
Wanfiington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Kee:  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
having  been  :\h\e  to  take  part  in  the  .struggle 
for  Justice  for  miners  for  Health  and  Safety 
Legislation,  which  seems  to  be  progressing 
satlsfivctorlly  In  Congress,  and  we  hope  in  the 
States  of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

In  being  in  favor  of  the  proposed  Federal 
Coal  Mine  and  Health  Bills  of  1969.  and  H.R. 
10499  which  would  make  medic.ire  benefits 
available  to  totally  disabled  miners  regard- 
less of  age,  and  also,  wnuld  malce  It  easier 
for  miners  with  lung  disease  to  get  disability 

Pleiise  accept  my  congratulations  to  you 
and  your  co-worlter.  Congressman  Saylor  of 
Pennsylvania.  Wilbur  Mills,  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  his  com- 
mittee, Carl  D.  Perliins  of  Kentucky.  Dent  of 
Pennsylvania,  et  al  Also.  I  want  to  commend 
W  A  Boyle,  President  of  the  U  M.W  of  A. 
and  George  J.  Titler.  Vice  President.  Attorney 
George  Burnett  of  Charleston,  Lew  Evans. 
Safety  Director  and  others  of  President 
Boyle's  staff.  It  is  regrettable  that  these  dedi- 
cated men  have  been  attacked  in  the  press 
by  a  handful  of  irresponsible  people.  But 
nevertheless  this  mammoth  undertaking  in 
these  bills  in  Congress  have  proceeded  for- 
ward and  hopefully  will  benefit  all  the  labor- 
ing classes  including  the  coal  miner. 

Being  the  son  of  a  coal  miner.  I  am  in- 
deed thrilled  to  see  this  team  of  humani- 
tarians at  work  bringing  comfort  to  so  many 
mining  families  in  America. 

Please    convey   my   congratulations   to   all 
these  dedicated  men  who  have  been  so  effec- 
tive in  this  endeavor. 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  H.  Henderson,  M.D. 


CHARLES  MARSHALL  WASHBURN 


HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OP    M.AINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  November  24,  1969 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
Charles  Marshall  Washburn,  the  fores- 
try, farm,  and  fisheries  editor  of  the 
Bangor,  Maine,  Daily  News,  was  recently 
singled  out  to  i-eceive  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  American  Forest 
Institute. 

The  award  is  presented  annually  by 
the  AFI,  which  is  the  communications 
and  education  arm  of  the  forest  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States.  The  recipient 
is  a  person  from  outside  the  industry 
who  has  contributed  toward  the  better 
understanding  of  the  forest  industries. 

I  am  pleased  that  a  man  from  my 
home  State  of  Maine  was  selected  for 
this  honor  because  of  the  importance  of 


forestry  to  our  economy  and  future  and 
because  it  indicates  that  our  newspapers 
are  maintaining  a  balance  of  interest  be- 
tween efforts  to  preserve  our  natural  re- 
sources and  to  develop  them  properly. 

Mr.  Washburn  received  the  award 
during  the  AFI's  annual  meeting  in 
Washington.  His  'few  words  "  of  accept- 
ance were  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
gathering  and  I  believe  they  exemplify 
the  sincerity  which  won  him  this  award, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Washburn's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remark.s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Remarks   op   Charles   Marshall   Washburn 

ON   Receiving   the   Distinguished  Service 

.AwiRD  OP  THE  American  Forest  Institute. 

Washington,  DC.  October  28.  1969 

Thank  you  Mr.  Sutton  and  thank  all  of 
you  very,  very  much  for  what  has  happened. 

Early  yesterday  morning  prowling  around 
the  hotel  corridors  like  a  cat  in  a  strange 
garret—  trying  to  get  oriented  a  little  bit  and 
find  out  what  is  going  on — we  came  on  to  a 
big  conference  room  that  looked  like  what 
may  be  the  scene  of  activity  for  one  of  these 
meetings,  so  we  went  in  First  thing  we  found 
is  that  big  sign  that  says.  "What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  the  old  people?" 

After  that  little  but  shattering  experience 
we  retired  to  the  main  lobby  where  we  met 
one  of  our  oldest  friends.  Bob  Jones,  and  we 
got  back  to  the  realities  of  life.  And  our  prob- 
lem at  the  moment  was  not  what  to  do  with 
the  old  people  but  it  is  how  to  convey  to  you 
our  thanks  and  our  everlasting  appreciation 
for  what  you  have  done  here  today, 

Mr  Hodges,  I  think,  knows  quite  well  that 
a  newspaper  man  deprived  of  his  typewriter 
is  handicapped  and  we  are  handicapped  to- 
day by  having  to  tr>'  to  express  In  words  our 
appreciation  without  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  our  faithful  and  understanding  type- 
writer. 

One  day  last  spring  after  the  snow  had 
melted  away  from  our  northern  Maine  cities, 
because  regardless  of  what  you  may  have 
heard  to  the  contrary,  the  snow  does  melt  in 
Maine — for  a  few  weeks.  Two  small  boys  were 
in  back  of  their  home  playing  in  the  tall 
grass  with  a  homemade  magnifying  glass.  The 
grass  was  dry.  the  wind  was  blowing  and  it 
was  bright  sunshine  and  you  foresters  know 
what  Inevitably  happened.  After  a  couple  of 
valuable  homes  in  the  area  had  been 
scorched,  and  the  shrubbery  burned  black, 
and  the  tratHc  tie-up  on  the  nearby  express 
highway,  which  happened  to  be  downwind, 
was  cleared  up.  the  fire  department  recalled 
its  men  and  equipment,  and  a  police  ofBcer 
went  over  to  Interview  the  badly  scared  boys. 
He  concluded  his  report  by  saying  that  the 
two  boys  appeared  to  be  astonished  that  what 
they  had  done  had  caused  so  much  excite- 
ment. 

I  am  a  little  bit  astonished  today  tha» 
what  we  have  done  .should  have  caused  the 
American  Forest  Institute  to  give  us  this 
honor.  Very  great  honro  for  doing  what  we 
felt  was  only  our  duty — how  a  newspaper 
writer  In  the  state  of  Maine,  a  state  that 
depends  on  the  forest  Industries,  for  three- 
fifths  of  Its  cash  income — more  than  $700 
million — could  do  anything  else  is  a  mystery 
to  us.  Many  times  in  the  past  few  years  I 
have  b»en  sorry  that  I  didn't  have  brains 
enough  to  be  a  forester.  But  right  now  from 
this  point  on.  I  wouldn't  envy  any  forester 
because  of  this  honor  that  has  been  paid 
htre  today. 


November  2U,  1909 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Our  early  association  In  life  on  a  Down 
East  Maine  farm  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
influences  that  Mr.  Sutton  spoke  about.  Some 
might  not  think  this  Is  important  but  there 
are  those  among  our  people  who  don't  think 
that  the  industries  of  agriculture  and  for- 
estry are  important  anyway  when  they  are 
the  "basic  concerns  of  all  of  our  own  people 
and  one  of  the  fundamental  Industries  of 
iiur  nation. 

But  some  people  continue  to  speak  slur- 
ringly  about  them  and  say  that  they  are 
relatively  unimportant  but  they  are  Impor- 
tant to  those  of  us  living  in  rural  Down  East 
Maine  not  only  because  some  of  the  early 
lessons  that  we  learned  there  were  contrary 
•u  the  doctrines  of  protest  and  dissent  ad- 
vocated by  some  of  our  people  today  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  their  ideal  clviUza- 
non  but  because  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
long  trail  that  led  to  this  meeting  here  with 
sou  today.  .    ^ 

It  was  on  the  Down  East  Maine  farm  that 
we  personally  became  acquainted  with  trees 
and  the  people  who  work  with  them. 

Every  important  Maine  farm  had  Its  wood- 
lot  They  weren't  dignified  with  the  expres- 
-.lon  'forest."  in  those  days,  although  in  the 
aggregate  thev  made  up  a  considerable  por- 
:lon  of  the  17  million  acres  of  forest  land 
in  the  state  of  Maine. 

They  were  privatelv  owned  woodlots  in  the 
hlghes't  sense  of  the  word— hard  working 
woodlots  and  the  original  multiple  use  wood- 
lands If  there  ever  were  any.  They  supplied 
tuel  for  the  farm  home,  and  they  supplied 
lumber  for  its  buildings  They  supplied  rec- 
reational opportunities  for  the  farm  family, 
game  for  faU  hunting,  and  fish  if  the  farm 
bov  had  time  to  explore  the  clear  running 
.streams  that  rushed  from  the  woodlands  In 
the  spring. 

In  the  late  fall,  when  the  first  snow  cov- 
ered the  fields  of  the  farm  land.  It  signified 
the  end  of  the  harvest  time.  The  men  folk, 
.^s  we  called  them  in  those  days,  went  in  the 
woods  to  complement  the  farm  income  with 
a  harvest  of  pulpwood  or  saw  logs  or  what- 
ever might  be  available  without  destroying 
the  value  of  the  woodlot. 

Frequentlv,  local  schools  in  the  towns  sus- 
pended classes  during  the  cold  weather.  The 
practice  of  carrying  children  from  the  far 
corners  of  the  town  in  a  heated  school  bus 
wasn't  favorablv  considered  in  those  days. 
But  the  inclement  weather  that  forced  the 
closing  of  the  schools  didn't  excuse  the  farm 
boys  from  going  into  the  woodlot  where  they 
we're  expected  to  make  their  contribution. 

But  even  if  the  schools  did  suspend  their 
lessons  there  were  practical  lessons  to  be 
learned  in  the  woodlot  Lessons  about  the 
harvesting  of  mature  trees;  and  of  leaving 
slash  around  to  fuel  a  possible  forest  fire: 
and  about  leaving  a  cleared  space  above  the 
voung  trees  so  they  could  grow  tall  and 
Straight  and  maintain  the  value  of  the  wood- 
lot  for  future  vears  and  generations. 

There  are  lessons  about  keen  appreciation 
of  .\  *arm  home  on  a  cold  winter  night  after 
a  hard  day's  work  in  the  woods.  More  Im- 
portantly "there  are  lessons  about  pride  in 
the  ownership  of  a  stretch  of  woodland— a 
little  piece  of  America  We  learned  about  the 
men  who  work  in  the  woods  with  trees,  that 
woods  work  is  an  honorable  way  for  a  man 
to  make  a  living,  then  and  now.  And  that 
treee  sturdy  and  dependable  trees  in  the 
woods,  have  the  capability  of  shaping  the 
character  of  men  who  work  with  them  and 
their  products. 

The  northern  forests  have  a  way  of  dealing 
harshly  and  severely  with  the  weakling  or 
the  charlatan.  They  are  instinctively  averse 
to  such  association.  But  they  can  richly  re- 
ward and  embrace  the  man  of  honest  pur- 
pose and  good  Intent. 

It  is  a  little  bit  like  the  sea  shapes  the 
character  of  the  master  mariner.  Or  like  the 
plow  molds  the  traits  of  the  farmer  who  fol- 
lows It    And  I  just  wonder  If  our  country 


could  do  with  a  few  more  of  these  sturdy 
characters  tn  public  life  today. 

Someone  once  described  a  certain  four-leg- 
ged animal  as  being  man's  best  friend  DIs- 
poiing  that  assertion  Is  the  surest  way  we 
know  of  to  start  an  argument,  but  we  would 
like  to  submit  that  a  tree  is  probably  the 
strongest  ally  that  a  man  could  have  in  his 
journey  through  life. 

If  the  ultimate  nightmare  should  occur 
sometime,  if  man  should  awake  and  find  that 
all  of  the  products  of  the  forest  have  been 
thrust  away  In  the  night  Just  what  would 
be  his  chalices  for  survival  in  the  world  to- 
day? E^•en  in  this  age  of  synthetics  and 
plastics.  And  If  he  did  survive,  what  kind 
of  a  man  would  he  be? 

You  in  the  American  Forest  Institute  have 
an  exciting  and  responsible  place  to  play  in 
the  future  development  of  our  forests  be- 
cause there  are  people  in  public  life  today, 
in  influential  places,  who  will  claim  that  the 
forest  industry  people  are  only  interested  in 
destroying  the  natural  resources  lor  their 
own  personal  financial  benefit.  And  yet 
strangely  enough,  these  people  will  raise  no 
war  cry  "whatever,  when  strip  miners  devas- 
tate an  island  off  the  Maine  coast. 

Couldn't  we  wonder  a  bit  in  passing  if 
some  of  the  troubles  facing  our  forest  land 
owners  today  might  be  ciused  by  the  fact 
that  too  many  of  our  people  are  getting  re- 
moved from  actual  contact  with  the  land? 
Couldn't  some  of  the  clamor  of  public  owner- 
ship of  woodlands  be  .iccounted  for  by  the 
realization  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  peo- 
ple either  unconsciously  or  subconsciously, 
that  thev  as  individuals  can  never  hope  to 
own  a  river  or  a  lake  or  even  a  tree. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  this  little  pres- 
entation today  with  an  expression  of  thanks 
to  all  of  the  forest  industry  people  who 
have  been  so  helpful  in  the  past.  Their  ad- 
vice has  always  been  freely  given,  their 
counsel  has  been  wise,  and  they  have  been 
very  tolerant  when  we  made  mistakes.  They 
sho"uld  be  the  ones  who  are  getting  this 
recognition  today 

Mildred  and  I  are  very  grateful  to  all  of 
you  for  what  has  happened  today,  I  think 
this  event  is  probably  going  to  stand  out  as 
one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  our  life  to- 
gether. 

We  are  going  back  some  day  to  eastern 
Maine  to  a  little  community  down  there, 
even  back  to  the  little  woodlot  where  some 
of  the  friendly  trees  are  still  standing.  When 
we  do.  we  will"  think  about  this. 

The  trees  have  withstood  the  encro.ich- 
ments  of  the  megalopolis,  or  had— the  last 
time  we  looked.  We  still  own  them  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  in 
the  family  for  at  least  one  more  generation 
if  we  can  keep  the  bulldozers  and  the  oil 
refineries  awav  from  them  While  we  are  do- 
ing that  we  will  think  of  this  bright  day 
here. 

And  thank  you  all  very  much. 


FRANCIS  E.  LAVIGNE.  BROCKTON 
LABOR  LEADER 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  24,  1969 
Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
report  the  passing  of  one  of  Massachu- 
setts' great  labor  leaders.  Francis  E. 
Lavigne  died  on  November  8,  1969,  at  the 
age  of  61.  He  served  for  14  years  as 
president  of  the  Brockton  Central  Labor 
Council  and  was  active  during  his  life- 
time   in    labor     organizations.     Prank 
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Lavign**  was  a  friend  of  mine  for  over 
30  years.  He  was  personally  acquainted 
■with  every  Member  of  the  Massachusetts 
congressional  delegation.  We  all  held 
FrsLitk  In  high  regard.  He  exemplified  all 
the  good  things  in  life  and  was  a  verj- 
effective  leader  in  the  labor  movement. 
Frank  Lavigne  also  interested  himself 
in  many  charitable  causes.  He  ser%'ed  as 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Physically  Handicapped, 
United  Fund,  and  the  Greater  Brockton 
Red  Cross. 

A  good  husband  and  father,  he  leaves 
his  wife,  Ann  Onges;  two  sons.  Philip  E. 
of  Germany,  and  P,  Pi'ancis  of  Broctkon. 
Mass. 

My  sympathy  and  prayers  go  out  to 
his  lovely  wife  and  two  sons  at  this  time 
of  sorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Including  two  news 
articles  concerning  the  passing  of  Fran- 
cis E.  Lavigne.  a  good  American,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point; 
I  Prom  the  Brockton  Dally  Enterprise.  Nov   8. 

19691 
Francis  E,  Lavigne.  61.  Dies  After  Long 
Illness;  Was  Brockton  Labor  Leader 
Francis  E  L.ivlgne.  61,  of  18  Yarmouth 
Ave  ,  president  of  the  Brockton  Central  La- 
bor Council  for  14  consecutive  years  and 
long-active  in  labor  organizations  died  late 
this  morning  at  Brockton  Hospital  after  a 
lone  Illness 

He  was  born  in  Broc^cton  and  was  a  resi- 
dent of  this  city  all  of  his  life.  He  wa-s  edu- 
cated In  Brockton  schools  and  graduated 
from   Brockton    High    School    in    1927 

Mr,  Lavigne  was  employed  as  a  truck 
driver  from  1933  to  1940  by  the  Brockton 
Transportation  Co,  From  1940  to  1942  he 
worked  as  business  agent  for  the  Teamsters 
Union.  Local  653.  and  as  secretary- treasurer 
of  that  union  until  1949 

At  the  request  of  ConcUlatoi  John  J  Sul- 
livan of  the  US.  Dcpt  of  Labor,  Mr,  Lavigne 
was  named  as  a  labor  member  of  an  arbi- 
tration panel  which  discussed  stated  griev- 
ances at  Holy  Cross  Labor  Relations  Insti- 
tute in  1946 

Mr.  Lavigne  was  employed  as  the  first  di- 
rector of  political  action  ;uid  education  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFLr- 
CIO  from  1950  to  1958.  at  which  time  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Dept  of  Edu- 
ctaion  and  Research  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Labor  Council.  AFT^-CIO. 

He  entered  organized  labor  early  in  his 
adult  life,  having  first  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Brockton  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil. AFL-CIO,  in  1955.  a  post  he  had  held 
since  that  tUne, 

In  September  of  this  year,  he  was  voted  a 
member  and  business  manager  of  Local  696, 
Hotel,  Restaurant  Workers'  and  Bartenders' 
Union. 

Mr  Lavigne  was  a  member  of  Division  1. 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Fireworks  and  Munitions  Workers 
Union,  Local  22694.  He  was  a  very  active 
member  and  organizing  ofHclal  of  local 
United  Fund  drives  and  also  served  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Greater  Brockton  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross, 

He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  for  the  Employment 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  a  director  of 
the  Massachusetts  Higher  Education  Assist- 
ance Corp  and  a  trustee  of  the  New  England 
Bconomlc  EJducatlon  Council, 

Mr  Lavigne  married  the  former  Anna 
Onges  on  Nov,  11.  1933  in  St.  Rocco's  Church, 
now  St  Caslmlr's  Church, 

Funeral  arrangements  will  be  announced 
from  the  Russell  Funeral  Home.  165  Belmont 
St. 
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Brockton. — Services  will  be  Wednesday  for 
Francis  E.  Lavlgne,  80.  of  18  Yarmouth  av  . 
director  of  education  and  research  for  the 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  A7L- 
CIO. 

Mr.  Lavlgne  lied  Saturday  at  Brockton 
Hospital  foUowing  a  short  Illness 

Born  and  educated  In  Brockton,  he  was 
president  of  Brockton  Central  LAbor  Council 
for  14  years  and  was  appointed  to  hts  pres- 
ent post  In  1950. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  state  Higher  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Corp  ,  and  a  trustee  cif 
Fireworks  Munitions  Workers  Union  Local 
22694  and  New  Bngland  Economic  Education 
Council. 

Mr.  Lavlgne  was  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  United  Fund,  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians  tnd  Greater  Brockton  Red 
Cross. 

He  leaves  his  wife.  Ann  (Onges):  two  sons. 
PhlUp  E.  of  Weet  Berlin,  Germany,  and  P. 
Francis  of  Brockton. 

A  high  Mass  of  requiem  will  be  offered 
at  9  am  Wednesday  In  Our  Lady  of  Lourdcs 
Church.  Brockton 


AWARD  OF  DOCTOR  OP  SCIENCE 
DEGREE  BY  LOYOLA  COLLEGE. 
BALTIMORE,  MD..  TO  ASTRONAUT 
WILLIAM  A.  ANDERS 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  November  24.  1969 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
fall  honors  convocation  on  October  26, 
1969,  Loyola  College  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
presented  the  doctor  of  science  degree, 
honoris  causa,  to  Astronaut  William  A. 
Anders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  welcoming 
remarks  of  the  Very  Reverend  Joseph  A. 
Sellinger,  S.J.,  president  of  the  college, 
as  well  as  his  introduction  of  the  honored 
guest  on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Welcoming   Re:mabics 

To  our  most  honored  guest,  Mr.  Anders, 
to  our  distinguished  visitors  on  the  platform, 
students,  members  of  the  faculty,  parents 
and  friends — I  extend  a  most  sincere  wel- 
come. 

It  was  on  May  the  twenty-fifth,  1961.  that 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  made  his  procla- 
mation before  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  that 
'he  United  States  of  America  would  put  a 
man  on  the  moon  In  the  decade  of  the  sixties 
This  message  came  shortly  after  Mercury 
One,  when  Commander  Alan  Sbepard  lifted 
off  from  Cape  Kennedy  in  Freedom  Seven. 
Then  came  all  of  the  Mercury,  Gemini  and 
Apollo  flights,  down  to  Apollo  Eleven  and 
man's  first  walk  on  the  moon  and  Nell  Arm- 
strong's "a  smalt  step  for  man,  a  giant  leap 
for  mankind." 

Five  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Greek  philosopher.  Hera- 
cUtus,  one  of  the  leading  thinkers  of  his 
time,  taught  that  the  moon  had  a  diameter 
of  one  foot  the  slae  of  a  dinner  plate. 

Man  had  begun  to  study  the  heavens. 
Ptolemy's  geocentric  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse was  revised  over  the  next  two  thousand 
years  by  Galileo.  Newton,  Einstein  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  independent  thinkers  record- 
ing and  passing  oc  their  observations. 

On  July  the  twentieth.  1969,  in  the  twelftii 
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year  of  the  space  age.  this  re«ult«d  In  man 
setting  foot  upon  HerfK:lltuB'  dinner  plate 
for  the  first  time. 

Cardinal  Newman  noted.  "Change  Is  the 
sign  of  life"  People  and  institutions  have 
always  had  to  change  But  change  Is  coming 
faster  now  and  will  come  faster  yet.  We  per- 
ceive today  as  a  time  of  sweeping  change  In 
a  few  years,  we  may  view  It  as  a  time  of 
creeping  change. 

Individuals  and  institutions  are  being 
forced  into  a  constant  re-examlnatlon  of  the 
way  we  do  things,  the  way  we  think,  even  of 
our  most  fundamental  beliefs.  And  that 
makes  us  nervous 

Not  all  change  is  good:  some  change  should 
be  resisted.  It  is  the  Job  of  the  college  or 
university  to  prepare  its  graduates  to  face 
change,  to  Initiate  change,  and  to  respond 
wisely  to  change  Not  only  should  Loyola  Col- 
lege prepare  its  students  to  deal  with  change, 
it  must  handle  the  problem  Itself 

For  a  few  moments,  may  I  share  with  you 
some  of  my  reactions,  some  of  my  frustra- 
tions and  my  opinions  as  I  deal  with  the 
phenomenon  of  change. 

We  feegln  with  a  basic  premise  that  to 
resist  change  is  to  resist  the  Inevitable  (not 
a  very  mentally  healthy  prosptect);  that  to 
change  and  prepare  for  change  and  to  know 
how  and  why  you  should  change  is  the  chal- 
lenge to  both  the  college  and  Its  community 
of  faculty  and  students. 

We  are  often  asked  if  today's  Loyola  stu- 
dent is  changing  his  Institution,  or  does  It 
Just  seem  that  way 

If  you  look  around  the  country,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  students  are  changing  Institu- 
tions. In  the  past,  colleges  told  their  students 
what  to  do  The  students  came  to  the  college 
and  took  the  programs  that  were  given  them 
In  their  majors  and  minors,  and  it  seldom 
entered  a  student's  mind  that  he  had  any 
rights  in  regard  to  the  direction  of  his  own 
program  That  has  changed  a  great  deal  in 
the  past  few  years.  Loyola's  students  are  now 
Involved  with  college  committees,  but  not  in 
the  radical  manner  seen  on  other  campuses 
where  you  And  confrontation  politics.  The 
majority  of  students — the  great  sUent  mid- 
dle, eighty  percent  of  the  students — want  to 
get  their  education,  and  they  are  the  ones  we 
are  not  hearing  from. 

How  are  students  changed  by  the  colleges 
these  days? 

Coming  to  college  is  something  like  the 
puberty  rite — the  reaching  into  adulthood. 
The  student  has  to  stand  back  and  look  at 
himself  and  say:  "People  have  always  told 
me  who  I  am:  now  I  have  to  find  out  myself." 

Therefore,  some  of  the  givens.  many  of 
them  part  and  parcel  of  his  homelife.  will  be 
re-examined.  One  of  these  that  the  student 
will  always  examine  is  his  religious  commit- 
ment. 

This  campus  is  predominantly  Catholic, 
and  we  have  statistics  to  show  that  there  is 
a  drop  In  religious  commitment  between  the 
beginning  of  freshman  and  the  end  of  sopho- 
more years.  The  student  is  going  through  a 
crisis  of  faith — better  yet.  a  maturation  of 
his  faith.  He  Is  examining  his  belief  on  a 
more  adult  level. 

In  the  procese  of  trying  to  find  out  your 
Identity,  the  easiest  thing  to  strike  out  at  is 
what  your  parents  believe.  But  many,  when 
it  is  all  said  and  done,  admit:  "I'll  probably 
wind  up  pretty  much  as  my  parents  are."  In 
other  words,  there  Is  a  going  and  a  return. 

The  learning  process  can  be  a  very  exciting 
change  In  the  life  of  the  college  student.  The 
human  contact  between  people  of  different 
Ideas,  plus  the  sUmulatlcns  of  the  profes- 
sors, is  a  marvelous  thing  in  the  ideal  order. 
In  his  past,  the  student  might  not  have  been 
thinking  of  the  whole  sweep  of  history,  but 
now  he  is  forced  to  do  so.  Even  though  the 
student  of  today  says  that  he  Is  pert  of  the 
NOW  generation,  he  still  needs  to  know 
about  his  p&st. 

I  have  seen  freshmen  come  In  terribly 
frightened.  They  do  not  want  to  say  anything 
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except  what  the  book  says.  All  of  a  sudden 
they  And  out  that  p>eople  expect  them  to 
form  their  omn  opinions. 

Today's  students  have  a  greet  tolerance  for 
other  students  They  say:  'Do  your  own 
thing."  They  call  someone  a  'beautiful  fjer- 
son."  and  they  don't  mean  "Adonis."  This 
business  of  getting  interested  In  the  inner 
life  of  someone  else  is  one  of  the  changing 
givens  of  today 

We  call  ourselves  a  Christian  college:  wp 
call  ourselves  a  Catholic  college,  and  we  say 
that  we  are  imbued  with  the  concept  of  edu- 
cation that  has  come  down  through  the 
Jesuits. 

A  student  ooimes  here  with  a  commitment 
to  Catholicism,  but  he  Is  going  to  go  through 
that    procees    we    find    everywhere    today 
questioning  and  rebellion. 

ITiere  are  people  who  say  they  don't  find 
enough  of  an  atmosphere  of  Catholicism 
here,  and  there  are  those  who  find  the  Oath- 
olic  influence  too  strong.  The  one  thing  wf 
have  to  realize  Is  that  you  cannot  make  a 
person  religious,  and  you  cannot  command  .1 
commitment,  but  you  can  provide  the  oppKjr- 
tunlty  for  a  religious  commitment  to  b«> 
developed. 

Beyond  the  mapy  opportunities  provided 
by  faculty  and  staff,  the  only  .significant 
Influence  on  religious  commitment  oomes 
from  fellow  students  who  are  on  Are  with 
that  commitment  You  have  to  start  with 
people  Nobody  is  affected  by  a  mimeo- 
graphed doctrine. 

Let  me  repeat  one  last  queetlon — When 
does  the  student  demand  for  change  become 
rebellion? 

When  the  rights  of  the  students  and  fac- 
ulty are  impaired  by  the  demands  of  fellow 
students,  then  change  is  rebellion.  By  im- 
paired. I  mean  when  a  student's  ability  to 
participate  in  a  functioning  college  is 
stopped.  The  desire  for  change  becomes  re- 
bellion when  a  law  is  broken.  Change  has  to 
be  made  within  the  law.  or  American  society 
Is  through. 

I  close  with  a  prayer  of  our  honored  guest 
of  List  year's  Convocation,  Dr.  Paul  Horgan: 

"And  we  give  thanks  to  Him  from  Whom 
we  all  receive  whatever  siiare  may  be  ours  of 
Palth  and  Vision,  love  of  life  and  desire  to 
celebrate  it  in  Acts  of  Creation  through  the 
ai^st's  passion  and  the  scientist's  and  tech- 
nician's discipline.  We  give  our  thanks  for 
whatever  of  these  may  dwell  in  us  by  His 
favor,  and  by  His  favor  may  move  us  to  our 
dally  task." 

Introduction  of  William  A.  Andehs 

In  my  previous  remarks,  I  made  mention  of 
change  and  its  effect  on  all  of  us. 

Today,  roles  have  changed.  It  has  been 
the  custom  at  the  Pall  Honors  Convention  to 
pay  special  honor,  not  only  to  our  outstand- 
ing students,  but  also  to  an  outstanding 
person  of  the  world  However,  at  this  hour,  it 
Is  Loyola  wiiich  Is  truly  honored  by  the  man 
who   Is   her  newest  alumnus. 

He  was  born  In  Hong  Kong  a  few  years 
before  his  Navy  Commander  father,  Arthur 
Anders,  displayed  extraordinary  heroism  In 
helping  to  savf  the  lives  of  seventy-two  crew 
members  aboard  the  gunboat  USS  Panav 
when  it  sank,  after  being  bombed  by  enemy 
planes  In  1937. 

Since  graduation  from  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1955,  degrees  and  promotions  and  honors. 
as  well  as  responsibilities,  have  been  show- 
ered on  him  Most  important  of  all  of  those 
responsibilities  are  his  wife.  Valerie,  and 
their  five  children.  Since  his  selection  as  an 
astronaut  in  1963.  his  responsibilities  con- 
tinued to  mount,  as  he  served  as  backup 
pilot  for  the  Oemlnl  Two  mission  and  then 
as  lunar  module  pUot  for  the  historic  Apollo 
Bight  mission,  man's  maiden  voyage  to  the 
moon  in  December  1968. 

Hailed  as  one  of  history's  boldest  explorers 
by  President  Lyndon  Johnson  on  the  occa- 
sion of  receiving  NASA's  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice     Medal — the      space      agency's      highest 
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honor— our  guest  of  honor  has  remained  the 
quiet,  enthusiastic,  personable  young  man 
so  described  by  his  soccer  coach  at  the  United 
.Slates  Naval  Academy 

Loyola  College  extends  her  warmest  wel- 
.ome  to  her  latest  son.  the  man  who  knew 
what  he  wanted   to  do.  gold   tooth  and   all. 


REVIVING  JOE  McCARTIIYISM 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24,  1969 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
.spending  this  past  weekend  back  in  my 
district,  I  can  report  that  Vice  President 
Ar.NEW  is  the  most  widely  discussed  public 
figure  today  with  the  overwhelming 
maiority  of  people  in  support  of  his 
:fcent  public  statements  directed  toward 
certain  segments  of  the  news  media  as 
well  as  the  activities  of  demonstrators  of 
.lU  kinds. 

An  editorial  api>earing  in  the  Novem- 
i)er  23. 1969.  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  discu-sses  the  attitudes  and  reac- 
'.ijns  of  those  whom  the  Vice  President 
AAS  -spoken  about  and  I  think  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues.  I  insert  the 
oditorial  in  the  Recoro  at  this  point: 
Reviving   Joe   McCarthtism 
(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 
This  is  a  note  for   the  young  people  now 
hearing  hysterical   talk   about  a   "new  wave 
,f    McCarthylsm"    in    the    wake    of    Splro 
.\gnew's  speech — and  who  only  knows  what 
:hey  are  told  about  "McCarthylsm." 

■The  sin  of  Joe  McCarthy  was  not  that  he 
.iitacked  "communists  and  fellow  travel- 
ers .  .  .  (although  for  some  It  was  this  di- 
rection. It  appears,  that  they  found  unfor- 
u'lveable.) 

His  sin  was  that  he  practiced  character  as- 
sassination by  innuendo,  abusive  language, 
:uzzy  "associations."  and  the  most  exagger- 
ited  and  manipulated  "circumstantial  evi- 
dence." 

He  could  Uke  a  molehill  of  suspicion,  and 
by  propaganda  means,  misrepresentation,  and 
innuendo  blow  it  up  into  a  mountain  to 
crush  the  reputation  of  a  chosen  victim. 

This  vicious  and  Immoral  practice  Is  not, 
liowever.  the  exclusive  tool  of  "antl-commu- 
nlsts."  and  it  has.  sad  to  say,  never  been  ab- 
sent. The  snide  "wit"  of  the  new  McCarthy — 
Eugene — has  been  the  same  technique  simply 
used  against  different  targets. 

Character  assassination  by  a  blizzard  of  ir- 
responsible charges  which  melted  over  and 
over  again  under  committee  investigation  but 
left  the  same  deep  residue  of  successful 
■  smear"  has  certainly  marked  the  attack  on 
the  Haynsworth  nomination. 

A  "liberal"  practice 
It  has  been  practiced  energetically  and  In- 
cessantly against  Splro  Agnew,  relying  almost 
entirely  on  Innuendo  and  misrepresentation, 
J.  favorite  McCarthy  trick  of  quoting  out  of 
context,  and  sometimes  of  imadulterated 
misquotation.  This  has  gone  on  for  a  full 
year,  gayly  practiced,  among  others  by  a  host 
of  TV  "newsmen"  and  actors,  some  actresses, 
and  comics  on  TV  month  after  month.  Yet, 
these  people  would  throw  up  their  hands  in 
horror  about  "Joe  McCarthy"  for  It  is  a  code 
word  in  the  ritual  by  which  they  "Identify" 
with  -liberals."  (The  creation  of  such  code 
words  was  another  of  Joe's  tricks,  that  they 
have  taken  as  their  own.) 

And  now  the  same  old  familiar  clique  is 
developing  Its  new  set  of  code-words  and 
phrases  and  attitudes — which,  of  course.  In- 
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elude  sheer  horror  that  one  of  the  targets 
of  their  uninhibited  campaign  of  character 
assassination  has  actually  talked  back. 

That  is  a  terrible  crime. 

So  suddenly,  "Splro  Nobody"  Is  sold  to  us 
as  a  frightening  monster. 

The  butt  of  their  ridicule  and  abuse  has 
suddenly  turned  into  the  Image  of  Genghis 
Khan.  Instead  of  the  pitiful  nothing  they 
treated  him  as  until  he  talked  back. 

CRUCIFTING    AGNKW 

They  have  every  "freedom  of  sjjeech"  to 
crucify  him  by  the  old  McCarthy  tech- 
niques—but if  he  talks  back  and  defends 
himself,  horrors!  This  Is  InUmldatlon ! 

He  must  keep  his  mouth  shut,  lie  down, 
and  submit  to  being  cut  to  ribbons  by  the 
present-day  Innuendo  experts.  He  must  ac- 
cept being  run  over  by  the  streamroUer 
silently. 

These  people  have  been  using  every  trick 
McCarthy  ever  knew  and  have  invented  at 
least  one  new  one — the  device  of  arguing 
only  with  yourself,  and  thus  emerging  as  a 
"winner"  every  time  I 

Now  suddenly,  they  don  their  tin  halos, 
purse  their  lips  piously,  and  "fear"  that 
Agnew's  long-overdue  response  may  revive 
the  ghost  of  Joe  McCarthy. 

We  have  news  lor  them.  That  spirit  is 
alive  and  well  and  Uvlng  in  their  own 
bosoms,  and  their  own  conduct. 

And  it  is  Just  as  sickening  In  Its  new- 
found  home,   as  In  the   original. 

But  what  they  have  forgotten  about  Mc- 
Carthy IS  the  most  Important  thing  .  .  . 
such  a  technique  is  and  was  self-defeating. 


MARYLANDERS  AID  A  SOUTH 
KOREAN  ORPHANAGE 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  November  24,  1969 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  Mrs.  William  Mackinzie.  of  Em- 
mitsburg,  Md..  received  a  letter  from  her 
husband,  presently  serving  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  at  Kunsan  Air  Base,  South 
Korea.  In  that  letter,  M.  Sgt.  Mackinzie 
described  the  deplorable  condition  of  a 
nearby  orphanage. 

The  Mackinzies,  Mr.  Eric  Glass,  pres- 
ident of  the  Taney  Supply  &  Lumber  Co., 
who  contributed  all  packing  and  ship- 
ping costs,  and  the  many  other  Mary- 
landers  who  responded  to  this  human 
need  are  to  be  commended. 

I  ask  unEUiimous  consent  that  an  ac- 
count of  their  response,  published  in  the 
Emmitsburg  Chronicle  of  October  24, 
1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoRD, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Emmitsburg  Chronicle  (Md.i 

Oct.  24.  1969] 
Local  Housewife  Conducts  Deivi;  for  , 

Korean  Orphans 
An  Emmitsburg,  R2,  housewife,  "haunted" 
by  the  conditions  of  squalor  and  poverty  in 
an  orphanage  in  South  Korea — described  to 
her  In  a  letter  from  her  Air  Force  husband — 
has  decided  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mrs.  William  Mackinzie  has  asked  and  re- 
ceived permission  to  place  receptacles  at 
various  locations  In  Emmitsburg"— the  Public 
School,  Mother  Seton  School,  the  town  li- 
brary and  the  laundromat — in  which  the 
public  can  deposit  clothing  and  other  items 
which  she  will  mall  to  her  husband's  USAF 
unit  to  give  the  orphans  for  Christmas. 
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She  is  also  asking  others  in  the  county 
for  help. 

This  is  the  part  of  her  husband's  letter — 
M/Sgt.  William  Mackinzie — which  led  her 
Into  her  effort: 

"The  captain  asked  me  to  ride  along  to 
town  with  him  to  go  to  the  orphanage  to 
take  some  money  to  them — the  so-called 
place  where  the  kids  Uve  Is  absolutely  ter- 
rible; you  Just  can't  imagine  the  dirt  and 
filth  those  poor  kids  live  In. 

"Those  kids  are  all  Infants  to  seven  years 
old.  We  had  taken  along  a  bag  of  candy  for 
them — those  little  faces  were  beautiful  when 
I  started  passing  it  out  one  little  guy  dressed 
In  a  sweater  and  nothing  else,  didn't  get  one. 
and  the  little  girl  tried  to  tell  me.  he  went 
crying  around  the  corner  and  of  course,  soft- 
hearted me,  went  after  him,  then  I  Just 
gave  all  the  candy  to  them,  some  had  four 
or  five  pieces  and  then  they  were  all  smiles! 
"After  taking  pictures  all  the  way  io  town 
I  Just  couldn't  take  any  Inside  the  yard,  it 
was  so  bad.  These  kids  and  babies  have  noth- 
ing from  day  to  day  except  what  the  guys 
at  the  base  give  them 

"We  are  in  the  process  of  building  them  a 
new  house  but  It's  done  by  the  month  alter 
each  payday.  They  can  only  buy  so  much 
cement  and  blocks  with  the  money  they  get. 
It's  so  pathetic   .   .  ." 

Mrs  Mackenzie  said.  This  is  a  verbatim 
quote  from  a  letter  I  received  last  week  from 
my  husband,  who  is  stationed  with  United 
States  Atr  Force  at  Kunsan  Air  Base.  South 
Korea — and  it  has  haunted  me  ever  since  it 
came. 

"In  this  troubled  age  of  antl-Vletnam 
demonstrations  and  so-called  moratoriums, 
why  can't  we  here  at  home  make  some  small 
token  of  support  for  our  men  over  there? 

"And  what  better  way  than  a  clothing 
drive  for  these  children  of  the  orphanage 
that  these  men  of  ours  in  Korea  are  inter- 
ested in  helping? 

"So.  therefore,  I  have  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived permission  to  place  boxes  at  various 
locations  In  Emmitsburg;  the  public  school. 
Mother  Seton  School,  the  town  library  and 
the  laundromat. 

"I  am  requesting  on  behalf  of  my  hus- 
bands' outfit,  the  354th  Combat  Support 
Group,  any  contributions  of  children's  cloth- 
ing, small  "clean  stuffed  animals,  bars  of  soap, 
small  combs,  barrettes.  etc  .  and  candy  for 
their  Christmas  trees 

"I  already  have  one  pledge  of  financial 
assistance  from  a  firm  in  Taney  town,  which 
will  help  pay  the  postage  on  these  packages 
to  Korea.  However,  more  help  Is  needed. 

"Any  church  organization,  business  firm 
or  any  private  party  who  wishes  to  help 
please  get  in  touch  with  me  by  November  5 
at  447-2507  or  virrlte  me,  care  of  Paul  Glass, 
R2.  Emmitsburg,  Md. 

"If  you  have  clothing  you  wish  to  donate 
and  can  not  get  them  to  one  of  the  collection 
boxes,  please  call  me  and  I  will  have  them 
picked  up.  Any  and  all  help  will  be  gratefully 
accepted." 


CLAY  HITS  HARD  AT  NIXON 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  24,  1969 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  abundantly  evident  that  in  Wil- 
liam L.  Clay  the  voters  of  St.  Louis  made 
an  admirable  choice.  In  commenting  on 
a  recent  speech  of  his,  the  Kansas  City 
Call  referred  to  him  as  "hard  hitting." 
"a  strong  fighting  advocate."  and  "a  man 
of  the  people,"  accolades  not  lightly  con- 
ferred by  that  venerable  publication. 
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I  am  pleased  to  Insert  the  article  In 
the  Record : 

(From  the  Kansas  City  Call.  Oct.  24,   1969) 
Clay  Hits  Hard  at  Nixon 

Black  Mlfifiourlans  and  ordinary  Joes  every- 
where have  a  strong  ftghtlng  advocate  in 
Congressman  WllM.im  L.  Clay  of  St.  Louis: 
"Bill"  Clay,  as  he  is  called  by  many  of  his 
constituents,  made  his  first  spe«ch  as  a 
Congressman  In  Kansas  City  this  week 
and  greatly  Impressed  his  audience,  not  so 
much  with  his  eloquence  but  with  the 
sincere  and  forthright  manner  In  which  he 
presented  hard,  cold  and  sometimes  shock- 
ing facte,  and  with  the  depth  of  his  concern 
for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged — of  whatever 
race  or  origin. 

Congressman  Clay  gave  plentiful  evidence 
that  ours  Is  a  sick  society  and  he  hit  hard 
at  President  Nixon's  Ineptness  In  facing  up  to 
the  problems  which  are  his  as  the  current 
occupant  of  the  White  House.  Clay  hit  hard 
at  Nixon,  calling  him  a  President  more  In- 
terested In  big  business,  and  defense  con- 
tractors than  la  people — and  more  concerned 
about  profits  of  the  rich  than  problems  of 
the  p>oor. 

Clay  pulled  ao  punches  In  lambasting  the 
President  and  his  audience  got  the  feeling 
that  his  criticism  was  genuinely  aimed  at 
the  poUcles  and  practices  of  the  new  ad- 
minlsU'-atlon  wlthoiit  regard  to  political  dif- 
ferences. It  was  not  a  Democratic  Congress- 
man finding  fault  with  Republican  President 
on  a  partisan  basis.  Riither,  it  was  a  man  of 
the  people  speaking  for  the  people — the  lit- 
tle people — that  he  represents  not  only  in  the 
first  Congressional  district  of  St.  Louis,  not 
only  in  Missouri,  but  all  over  America. 

In  the  language  of  the  street.  Clay  has 
"the  goods"  on  Nixon  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  tell  In  detail  how  he  feels  the  President 
has  failed  the  American  people.  Judging  from 
the  applause  which  Congressman  Clay  re- 
ceived at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  there 
were  not  many  Nixon  supporters  or  sympa- 
thizers in  the  audience  made  up  largely  of 
social  workers  and  citizens  Interested  in  the 
welfare  of  people. 

But  whether  the  audience  had  been  sympa- 
thetic or  not,  those  who  know  Bill  Clay  say 
that  he  speaks  out  strongly  and  forcefully 
regardless  of  the  sentiments  of  his  listeners. 
He  was  known  as  a  fighter  when  he  was 
a  private  citizen  and  an  alderman  In  St. 
Lotils,  long  before  he  thought  of  runing  for 
Congress.  It  will  be  recalled  that  he  went 
to  Jail  in  a  celebrated  Jefferson  bank  case  for 
principles  in  which  he  believed. 

The  Missouri  Association  for  Social  Wel- 
fare performed  a  public  service  by  bringing 
to  Kansas  City  the  hard-hitting  freshman 
Missouri  Congressman. 

St  Louis  voters,  made  a  good  choice  when 
they  sent  Bill  Olay  to  Congress. 


LAND  REFORM  IN 
SOUTH   VIETNAM 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  24.  1969 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  over  the  years  about  "the  other 
war"  in  South  Vietnam,  but  with  tlie 
peace  negotiations  and  troop  withdraw- 
als this  "other  war"  has  receded  from 
public  attention  in  many  ways. 

An  exception  is  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, which  has  had  a  complete  re- 
port on  land  reform,  problems  of  getting 
policies  converted  to  action  in  Vietnam, 
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the  internal  eflects  in  Vietnam  of  our 
policies,  and  so  forth. 

I  refer  to  a  series  of  articles  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  written  by  Frank  Herbert. 
Mr.  Herbert  accompanied  by  Dr.  Roy  L. 
Prosterman  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, who  has  had  land  reform  in  Viet- 
nam as  a  major  field  of  interest  for  years 
and  has  assisted  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  In  its  land  reform  effort. 

Most  of  us  have  been  interested  in  this 
subject,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  there  has  not 
been  much  information  available.  These 
are  excellent  articles,  and  I  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  first  article  in  this  series  follows: 
Saigon  Worries  About  Land  Reform  Pr'TfBE 
(By  Prank  Herbert) 

Saigon. — Worried  officials  here  began 
focusing  attention  yesterday  on  Paris  and 
the  critical  question:  Do  our  negotiators  see 
and  understand  the  leverage  they  can  get 
against  Hanoi  If  massive  and  effective  land 
reform  is  carried  out  among  the  peasants  of 
South  Vietnam?  The  chief  worry  here  Is 
whether  Philip  Habib,  the  US.  political  ad- 
viser In  Paris,  Is  emphasizing  the  same  irrele- 
vant and  suf>erflcial  questions  he  did  when 
he  was  chief  political  adviser  at  the  embassy 
in  Saigon. 

Habib  was  known  to  pound  the  table  and 
shout  down  those  who  disagreed  with  him  on 
land  reform  in  meetings  here. 

The  documentary  evidence  Is  conclusive  he 
not  only  fought  against  land  reform  In  Viet- 
nam but  sabotaged  it. 

Longtime  press  and  internal  ofllclals  here 
also  give  him  the  major  blame  for  mislead- 
ing former  President  Johnson  on  some  of  the 
worst  mistakes  in  Vietnam  Habib.  they  say, 
actually  made  policy,  but  people  In  more 
exposed  positions  took  the  blame. 

Plies  here  make  It  clear  how  he  under- 
mined the  effort  by  Ambassador  Lodge  to 
get  Waslilngton  approval  for  the  proposal  of 
a  specific  package  on  land  reform. 

Lodt;e.  replaced  by  Ambassador  Ellsworth 
Bunker  In  the  spring  of  1967.  thought  he 
would  be  able  to  get  the  package  approved 
on  his  return  from  Washington  but  .stopped 
en  route  for  a  brief  vacation. 

This  gave  Habib  time  to  put  together  a 
series  of  cables  to  key  government  figures. 
The  cables  were  .so  much  against  reform  that 
they  set  up  a  solid  wall  against  the  Lodge 
plan.  This  wall  greeted  the  ambassador  on 
his  arrival  at  Washington  and  he  abandoned 
the  plan 

More  than  20,000  United  States  soldiers 
have  been  killed  since  then,  many  by  Viet 
Cong  recruited  from  among  disaffected  peas- 
.'intry,  su»rvlng  tenant  fiumers  and  share- 
croppers. 

Obviously  time  Is  running  out. 

MaJiy  in  U.S.  agencies  here  appear  to  be 
out  of  touch  with  the  political  situation 
stateside  and  the  critical  need  for  effective 
reform  before  the  coming  rice  harvest  which 
begins  in  December  and  extends  Into  Feb- 
ruary. 

Men  in  the  field  feel  this  is  the  last  chance 
for  massive  political  impact  before  the  war 
IS  settled  one  way  or  another. 

The  issue  can  be  boiled  down  to  an  easily 
understood  political  problem,  the  need  for 
as  many  votes  as  possible  in  the  Vietnam 
countryside  This  is  becavise  it  is  very  likely 
the  form  of  election  will  be  tied  to  any 
settlement 

HABIB 

The  issue  now  is  whether  Habib,  who  was 
such  a  prisoner  of  past  mistakes,  can  help 
make  effective  policy  In  Paris 

According  to  Herman  Kahn.  director  of 
the  Hudson  Institute  and  consultant  to  the 
Johnson   administration,    Habib    was   chiefly 
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responsible  for  the  Rand  Corporation  study 
on  land  reform 

Among  the  report's  conclusions.  Is  the 
claim  that  landowners  In  Vietnam  are  the 
main  contributors  to  political  stability  The 
report  went  so  far  as  to  Indicate  a  concen- 
tration of  land  111  fewer  hands  would  in- 
crease security,  and  landowners  here  are 
the  only  people  the  US    can  trust. 

It  Is  now  pretty  well  understood  here  that 
the  landowner  group  comprises  many  who 
are  among  the  most  opportunistic  and 
would  be  first  to  dump  the  US.  In  a  crisis 

Rand  conclusions  are  even  disputed  by 
leading  southern  landowners  They  promised 
to  carry  out  effective  reform  if  granted  ,i 
share  In  the  power  In  Saigon  by  the  northern 
military  faction  which  then  was  in  contro; 

Previous  to  the  Rand  study.  Lodge  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  reform  and  publicly  de- 
scribed "land  to  till"  as  the  most  effective 
Cong  ap{>eal  to  the  peasantry. 

EDITOR 

loiter  it  was  discovered  that  the  Rand  re- 
port was  prepared  primarily  by  an  editor  who 
never  had  been  to  Vietnam  and  who  made 
superficial  use  of  data  which  he  did  not  un- 
derstand. 

We  have  seen  where  reliance  only  on 
landlords  has  taken  us.  The  complete  error 
of  this  policy,  which  echoes  bloody  mistakes 
we  made  during  the  DIem-Nhu  period,  ha,- 
been  realized  by  the  new  US.  administration 

Our  failure  to  seek  a  wide  base  of  peEisant 
support  has  virtually  conceded  large  areas 
of  countryside  to  the  Viet  Cong.  It  has  as- 
sured them  a  constant  supply  of  recruits  and 
Intelligence. 

It  Is  dlfHcult  to  understand  how  policy 
makers  here  could  ignore  three  major  indices 
on  progress  of  guerrilla  war  such  as  enemy 
casualties,  captured  weapons,  and  quality  of 
intelligence 

intelligence 

The  continued  high  number  of  insurgent 
deaths  means  basically  they  can  afford  such 
losses 

The  box  score  on  captured  weapons  is  a 
major  index  of  effectiveness.  The  quality  of 
Intelligence  in  the  field  Is  the  true  Indica- 
tor of  where  fxjpulatlon  sympathies  rest 

On  all  counts,  the  US  still  is  in  bad  shape 

ObFervers  in  the  field  are  virtually  unani- 
mous in  .igreemeni  with  the  late  Bernard 
Pall  that  land  reform  is  important  as  am- 
munition for  howitzers,  perhaps  more  Impor- 
tant because  it  has  longer  range  and  greater 
Impact. 

This  Is  something  every  military  line  of- 
ficer I  have  questioned  concurs  with  m 
angry  vehemence 

None  see  It  as  a  total  answer,  but  all  agree 
reform  is  an  essential  foundation  of  any 
lasting  stability  in  Vietnam 

A  district  administrator  career  officer  in 
one  of  the  hottest  areas  called  reform  "the 
most  important  issue  in  the  war." 

These  are  men  who  see  their  soldiers  killed, 
maimed  by  mine;;  :aid  booby  traps  the  Viet 
Cons  recruitE  planted  More  thai  half  of  the 
present  U  S  and  armv  of  Vietnam  casu.ilt'.cs 
now  are  attributed  to  such. 

These  officers  know  considerably  more 
about  the  physical  and  psychological  prob- 
lems in  ihe  fields  than  does  the  US  Saigon 
bureaucracy  which  seldom  strays  from  its 
air  conditioned  cars. 

Much  of  this  bureaucracy  never  sees  the 
brutal  reality  of  the  field,  the  chief  contact 
with  the  countryside  beint;  carefully  ar- 
ranged and  carefully  Insulated  tours. 

This  is  demonstrated  with  frequent  dra- 
matic :=hock  when  yt>u  compare  whnt  vou 
are  told  m  Saigon  with  what  you  discover 
whei.  you  go  into  the  field 

Example:  one  of  the  leading  US  a.'t  of- 
ficials described  "great  progress"  being  made 
In  general  education  "all  through  south 
Vielnam  " 
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EDUCATED 

In  the  field  you  discover  the  Illiteracy  rate 
in  hamlets  and  villages  is  almost  constant. 
The  reason  is  simple.  Educated  men  are  not 
trusted  outback  either  by  the  Viet  Cong  or 
the  national  police.  For  their  own  safety, 
such  men  gravitate  to  cities  where  a  teenage 
driver  lor  a  U.S.  official  can  earn  more  than 
a  disrtrlct  chief. 

Ultimately,  we  are  getting  land  reform 
through  the  firm  decision  of  President  Thleu. 
His  decision  goes  directly  counter  to  many 
things  he  has  been  told  by  U.S.  officials  In  the 
past. 

Happily,  this  Is  no  longer  the  case  in  cru- 
cial areas  of   the  US.  aid  mission. 

Key  advisers  here  have  Just  assembled  a 
13-polnt  recommendation  to  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment which  reflects  point-by-point  major 
elements  hammered  out  by  Roy  Prosterman 
:n  the  past  four  years 

The  mission  white  paper  Is  especially  em- 
phatic against  any  form  of  tenant  land  re- 
tention by  landlords.  The  mission  urges  that 
the  eminent  domain  process  take  all  Isinds 
lor  reasons  of  fairness  to  oppressed  farmers 
:,nd  for  simplicity  and  speed  of  administra- 
tion. 

It  is  now  likely  that  the  laborious  legis- 
lative process  may  not  produce  a  law  before 
November.  This  is  dangerotisly  close  to  har- 
\est 

Effective  land  to  till"  as  promised  by 
President  Thieu  would  affect  some  five  mil- 
lion people  in  800.000  farm  families,  and 
would  infuse  hamlets  with  middle  class  sta- 
bility which  is  desperately  needed  In  the 
political  war  against  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  big  question  now:  does  Paris  know? 
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4.  202  or  13.8%  voted  for  other  possibilities, 
but  most  of  them  were  a  cross  section  of  the 
other  three  positions  with  variations.  Only 
3':  of  the  Other  voted  to  pull  out  of  Viet 
Nam.  Thus,  ed.W^,  voted  to  support  the 
President's  plan  for  ending  the  war  or  to  use 
every  weapon  in  the  arsenal.  Including  nu- 
clear weapons,  to  obtain  total  victory. 

We  thought  you  would  be  interested  In 
this  overwhelming  support  of  the  President's 
position  on  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

This  poll  was  conducted  within  the  city 
of  Seattle,  Washington  through  the  Seattle 
Shopping  News,  which  is  a  newspaper  with 
164,000  circulation,  covering  a  cross  section 
of  all  of  a  large  city's  people, 
■yours  very  truly, 

Nicholas  Schmidt, 
President  and  General  Manager. 


POLL  IN  SEATTLE  INDICATES  OVER- 
WHELMING SUPPORT  FOR  NIXON'S 
WAR  POLICY 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  24,  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Seattle 
Shopping  News,  a  newspaper  with  a  cir- 
culation of  164,000,  covering  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  all  the  city's  people,  recently  ran 
an  opinion  poll  on  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
results  of  this  poll  are  particularly  in- 
teresting, in  light  of  the  massive  amounts 
of  space  much  of  the  Nation's  press  and 
broadcasting  news  have  given  protests 
lately. 

The  results  of  this  poll  are  outlined  in 
a  letter  sent  me  by  the  president  and 
general  manage;;  of  the  newspaper.  Nich- 
olas Schmidt,  and  without  objection  this 
letter  appears  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

News  Publishing  Co., 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Hon.  THOMAS  H.  Pellt, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pelly:  For  your  Infor- 
mation, the  Seattle  Shopping  News  ran  an 
opinion  poll  on  the  Viet  Nam  war.  There  was 
a  grand  total  of  1,464  people  who  responded. 
Here  is  the  breakdown. 

1.  409  or  27.9 '"r  voted  that  we  should  an- 
nounce immediately  the  pulling  out  of  all 
of  our  troops  not  later  than  July  1,  1970. 

2.  546  or  37.3'"-  approved  President  Nixon's 
policy  and  believe  that  we  should  continue 
With  the  P»resldent's  program. 

3.  307  or  21  c  voted  to  resume  large-scale 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam  using  nuclear 
weapons.  If  necessary,  to  obtain  total  victory. 


SST  APPROVAL— A  COSTLY  AND 
DANGEROUS  MISTAKE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CALITOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  24.  1969 

Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  inclusion  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1970  of  funds  earmarked  for 
SST  development,  I   fear,  represents  a 
costly    misplacement    of    scarce    funds 
vitally  needed  for  pressing  domestic  prob- 
lems. It  is  also  unfortunate  that  stringent 
safeguards    relating    to    protecting    the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  American  peo- 
ple have  not  been  included  in  legislation 
relating  to  this  program.  The  supersonic 
transport  plane  presently  being  developed 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Boeing  Co., 
the  Anglo-French  Concorde  SST  and  the 
Soviet  TU-144  supersonic  transport  will 
all  be  passenger-carrying  airplanes  that 
are  intended,  to  travel  routinely  at  speeds 
exceeding  the  rate  at  which  sound  travels 
in  the  atmcfehere.  The  Boeing  2707-300 
is  currently  in  the  research,  development, 
and  test  phase.  First  flight  is  anticipated 
in  late   1972  with  deliveries  to  airlines 
scheduled    for     1978.    Both    competitor 
SST's  have   already  flown  subsonically 
and  are  currently  projected  for  delivery 
to  airlines  in  1972.  According  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Shurcliff,  director  of  the  Citizen's 
League    Against   the   Sonic   Boom,    the 
design  of  an  SST  is  necessarily  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  subsonic  plane  be- 
cause of  the  radically  different  airflow 
problems  encountered.  When  an  airplane 
is  projjelled  through  the  air  at  a  speed 
faster  than  sound  travels,  the  air  resist- 
ance increases  enormously,  and  the  im- 
pact of  the  air  heats  the  front  edges  of 
the  wings  and  fuselage  to  several  hundred 
degrees     fahrenheit.    Vastly    increased 
power  is  necessary,  fuel  consiunption  is 
much  greater,  and  new  problems  of  sta- 
bility, rigidity,  and  maneuverability  arise. 
A  cone-shaped  Shockwave — sonic  boom — 
is  created;  it  spreads  out  and  progres- 
sively strikes  a  large  area  of  the  land  or 
water  below.  The  intensity  of  any  given 
boom  depends  upon  one  basic  factor ;  the 
weight  of  the  airplane.  Recently  my  staff, 
in  cooperation  with  those  of  other  con- 
cerned Congressmen,  researched  various 
issues  relating  to  jet  noise  and  wTote  sev- 
eral papers  on  the  subject.  One  such 
paper  concerned  the  SST.  The  plane  that 
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Boeing  plans  to  build  will  be  the  largest 
commercial  aircraft  in  the  world  and  will 
cruise  at  1,800  miles  an  hour.  It  will  fly 
at  an  altitude  of  65,000  feet,  so  its  "bang 
zone"  will  be  40  to  50  miles  wide.  The 
strength  of  the  boom  which  it  is  expected 
to  produce  is  estimated  to  be  between  1.7 
and  2.3  pounds  per  square  foot.  The 
chief  of  the  FAA's  SST  economics  section 
has  stated  that  "it  takes  a  boom  of  well 
over  5  poimds  per  square  foot  to  do 
property  damage,  such  as  cracking 
plaster,"  but  this  does  not  jibe  with  Gov- 
ernment run  tests  held  at  Oklahoma 
City  in  1964.  There  were  1,253  flights  re- 
sulting in  15,000  complaints  and  4,901 
damage  claims  including  a  claim  by  one 
resident  whose  S90,000  home  had  been 
split  nearly  in  two.  Similar  flights  over  St. 
Louis  in  1961  and  1962  produced  1,624 
damage  claims — $58,648  paid — and  an 
experiment  over  Chicago  in  1965  resulted 
in  2,964  damage  claims,  with  payments 
flnally  amounting  to  $114,763.  The  aver- 
age strength  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
booms  was  only  1.2  pounds  per  square 
foot  and  not  over  the  5  pounds  supposedly 
necessarj"  to  do  damage. 

Even  if  the  SST  was  not  permitted  to 
fly  at  normal  cruising  speed  over  the 
mainland,  islands,  or  main  shipping 
routes,  its  takeoff  noise  to  the  sides 
would  be  intolerable.  It  is  admitted  that 
there  is  a  correlation  between  noise  lev- 
els and  the  health  of  man.  Excess  noise 
is  a  growing  cause  of,  among  other 
things,  rapid  heartbeat,  mental  illness, 
family  strife,  suicide,  and  murder.  At  a 
symposium  on  noise  pollution  recently 
held  in  Chicago  it  was  agreed  by  the 
scientists  present  that  "environmental 
din"  is  doubling  with  everj-  decade  and 
that  it  will  have  us  all  "on  the  ropes"  by 
1975.  "It  might  be  a  good  thing  if  peo- 
ple's ears  would  bleed,"  one  environ- 
mental psychologist  told  the  meeting, 
which  was  held  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  "Then  people  might  get 
aroused.  It  may  take  a  disaster  like  the 
Santa  Barbara  oil  slick  to  dramatize  the 
situation.  Otherwise,  noise  pollution 
could  be  the  last  straw,  on  top  of  air 
pollution,  that  might  bring  our  society 
crashing  down." 

The  economics  re  the  boom  take  on 
serious  implications,  according  to  one  re- 
port of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Com- 
mittee against  jet  noise,  when  viewed 
in  the  context  of  an  alleged  FAA  hope 
that  150  to  200  daily  transcontinental 
SST's  will  be  a  reality  within  the  next  10 
years.  If  transcontinental  flights  are  per- 
mitted, each  one  will  deliver  the  boom  to 
approximately  10  million  people  and  will 
result  in  paid  damage  claims  of  about 
$3,000.  If  each  plane  made  2'2  round 
trips  per  day,  paid  damage  claims  would 
amount  to  $15,000.  If  there  were  200  such 
planes  making  2' 2  round  trips  per  day, 
paid  damage  claims  could  amount  to  S3 
million  a  day  or  more  than  $1  billion  a 
year.  This  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  shattering  of  the  solitude  of 
ever>'  park  and  wilderness  area  in  the 
country  and  the  damage  caused  to  them. 
Between  August  11  and  December  22, 
1966,  some  83  sonic  booms,  several  of 
which  caused  extensive  damage,  were  re- 
corded in  Canyon  de  Chelly  National 
Monument,   Ariz.   One   of   these   booms 
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loosened  an  estimated  BO  tons  of  rock 
which  fell  on  ancient  Indian  Cliff  dwell- 
ings and  caused  irreparable  damage. 
Damage  has  also  been  reported  in  Bryce 
Canyon  Nations^  Park  In  Utah,  Mesa 
Verde  NaUonal  Park  in  Colorado,  Death 
Valley  NaUonal  Monument  in  California 
and  Nevada,  and  Navaho  National  Monu- 
ment in  Arizona. 

The  whole  SST  program  places  in  seri- 
ous question  the  commitment  of  the 
PAA.  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  of  Congress  to  noise  abatement. 
Thus  far.  Congress  has  appropriated 
S653  million  for  the  SST.  On  July  11. 
1968,  the  Senate  defeated  an  amendment 
to  the  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Act 
which  would  have  prohibited  the  SST 
from  flying  at  supersonic  speeds  across 
continental  America.  The  proponents  of 
SST  in  Congress  argued  that  prohibition 
of  overland  flights  was  unnecessary  be- 
cause the  FAA  probably  would  not  per- 
mit such  flights  anyway.  But  the  very 
fact  that  Congress  was  unwilling  to  leg- 
islate against  sonic  boom  indicates  that 
overland  flights  by  the  SST  may  be  an- 
ticipated. It  may  also  indicate  the  tre- 
menddiis  influence  that  the  Boeing  Co. 
can  exercise  in  the  Senate.  It  is  especial- 
ly interesting  to  note  that  the  SST  pro- 
gram somehow  appeared  to  become  con- 
nected to  the  recent  ABM  controversy. 
One  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
ABM  system  in  the  other  body  also  rep- 
resents the  State  in  which  the  Boeing 
Co.  is  headquartered.  Coincidentally, 
shortly  after  the  ABM  vote,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  his  decision  to  whole- 
heartedly supFwrt  the  SST  program  and 
so  instructed  the  Depwirtment  of  Trans- 
portation. I  find  the  timing  quite  in- 
teresting. In  any  event,  since  the  FAA  is 
the  agency  responsible  for  the  direction 
and  funding  of  the  entire  SST  develop- 
ment program,  the  possibility  of  conflict 
of  interests  can  hardly  be  overlooked. 

Furthermore,  according  to  the  staff  re- 
port, even  if  the  SST  is  initially  operated 
at  supersonic  speeds  only  on  overwatet 
flights,  mounting  economic  pressures  to 
expand  the  market  to  the  plane  will  more 
than  likely  result  in  overland  routes 
across  the  United  States.  Former  Trans- 
portation Secretary'  Alan  Boyd  has 
stated : 

r  thlnlt  It  will  be  entirely  possible  to  op- 
erat«  a  route  over  the  Plains  area  and  pos- 
sibly across  the  Canadian  twrder  without 
discomfort  or  Inconvenience  to  people  on 
the  ground. 

The  operation  of  such  a  route  would 
reduce  flying  time  between  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco  by  only  about  30  minutes. 
If  supersonic  flight  on  overland  routes 
is  not  restricted  and  Government  fund- 
ing is  provided,  150  SST's  may  be  in  do- 
mestic operation  by  1990. 

Total  program  costs  through  the 
prototype  development  phase — mid- 
1973— are  estimated  at  $1.52  billion.  The 
Government  share  of  this  amount  is  to 
be  SI. 29  billion.  Some  $291  million  has 
already  been  obligated  for  design  com- 
petition and  $332  million  for  prototype 
development.  Current  funding  schedules 
call  for  the  expenditure  of  the  remaining 
$662  million  at  the  rate  of  $96  million 
in  fiscal  year  1970,  $315  million  in  fiscal 
year    1971,   $189   million   in   fiscal   year 
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1972,  and  $63  million  in  fiscal  years  1973 
and  1974.  Ninety-nine  million  dollars  of 
the  $195  million  required  for  fiscal  year 
1970  is  available  from  prior  year  appro- 
priations, leaving  $9«  million  in  new 
obligational  authority  In  the  fiscal  year 
1970  FAA  budget.  Total  private  invest- 
ment through  the  prototype  development 
phase  is  estimated  at  $229  million  with 
Boeing  contributing  $114  million,  CJen- 
eral  Electric  contributing  $55  million, 
and  the  airlines  contributing  the  re- 
maining $60  million.-  Cost  ovemms  are 
to  be  shared  on  a  75-25-percent  Oov- 
emment-industry  basis.  We,  therefore, 
are  faced  with  a  tremendous  capital  in- 
vestment over  an  extended  number  of 
years.  While  proponents  of  the  SST 
argue  that  it  will  not  fly  overland,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  pressure  from  the  in- 
dustry for  overland  flight  can  be  ex- 
pected to  mount  to  the  point  where  it 
becomes  irresistible.  The  FAA  has  re- 
fused to  state  categorically  that  the  SST 
will  not  be  permitted  to  fly  over  popu- 
lated areas.  Judging  from  the  FAA's  ac- 
tivities in  the  past  regarding  noise 
abatement  and  their  foot  dragging  in 
that  area  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the 
FAA  has  often  acted  as  the  champion  of 
industry  interests  and  apparently  has 
forgotten  that  it  is  also  supposed  to  serve 
and  protect  the  general  public,  this  is 
not  surprising.  Perhaps  the  clause  in 
their  enabling  legislation  stressing  pro- 
motion of  the  aviation  industry  should 
be  stricken  and  a  rewritten  statement 
of  purposes  strongly  emphasizing  pro- 
tection of  the  public  should  replace  it. 
As  it  now  stands,  there  is  a  potential 
conflict  of  interest  in  having  the  devel- 
oping agency  responsible  for  certifica- 
tion also  responsible  for  airport  noise 
standards.  The  FAA's  commitment  to  the 
program  may  color  its  Judgment. 

Certain  other  arguments  have  been 
raised  for  and  against  the  SST  program. 
Prestige,  balance  of  payments,  employ- 
ment, financing,  costs,  market,  and  safety 
issues  have  all  arisen.  The  SST  review 
panel  made  up  of  distinguished  and 
knowledgeable  individuals  studied  all 
these  points.  Under  Secretary  of  State  U. 
Alexis  Johnson,  a  member  of  the  panel, 
addressing  himself  to  the  argument  that 
U.S.  prestige  is  on  the  line  stated  that 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  base  the  deci- 
sion to  go  ahead  with  the  project  on  any 
generalized  concept  of  enhancement  of 
U.S.  prestige."  Dr.  Lee  DuBridge,  Science 
Adviser  to  President  Nixon  and  also  a 
member  of  the  review  panel  in  speaking 
to  the  problem  of  Government  versus  pri- 
vate financing  stated: 

The  Oovernment  should  not  be  subsidizing 
a  device  which  has  neither  commercial  at- 
tractiveness nor  public  acceptance. 

In  1951  the  industry  appealed  unsuc- 
cessfully for  Government  help  in  Jet  air- 
craft development.  The  program  went 
ahead  without  the  requested  Government 
assistance  and  the  United  States  attained 
preeminence  in  the  field.  The  employ- 
ment argument;  that  is.  50.000  jobs  will 
be  directly  created  with  a  multiplier  ef- 
fect of  three  for  indirect  Job  creation, 
ignores  the  fact  that  virtually  all  of  these 
anticipated  jobs  will  be  highly  skilled 
ones  in  the  aviation  technology  industry. 
While  I  recognize  the  economic  benefit  to 
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my  constituents  in  this  field.  I  must  point 
out  that  the  hard-core  unemployed  will 
receive  practically  no  benefit  from  the 
Jobs  created.  At  a  time  of  crises  in  our 
cities  and  great  division  among  our  peo- 
ple, programs  utilizing  Government  funds 
that  will  not  help  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  and  frustration  found  in 
the  ghettos  should  be  carefully  scruti- 
nized when  one  of  the  rationales  for  its 
existence  is  economic  benefit  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  unemployment  rate  in  our 
land. 

I  find  it  also  extremely  significant  that 
the  review  panel  representing  the  best 
evaluative  talent  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment with  11  relevant  agencies  contrib- 
uting had  seven  of  its  11  members  rec- 
ommend no  further  appropriations.  Mr. 
Speaker,  finally,  schools  in  my  congres- 
sional district  are  being  forced  to  close 
due  to  jet  noise.  Our  Nation's  most  pre- 
cious resource  is  its  youth.  The  school- 
children in  my  area  as  well  as  those  in 
school  systems  located  near  other  major 
jetports  are  not  receiving  the  best  edu- 
cation that  would  otherwise  be  available 
to  them.  And  this.  too.  we  cannot  allow 
to  continue.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  the 
aforementioned  leasons  I  supported  the 
amendment  to  delete  funds  for  the  SST 
from  the  appropriation  and  I  regret  that 
it  did  not  prevail. 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorial  for  today  is  from  the  Enid  News 
in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  The  editorial 
follows : 

Safett— And  the  Bio-Truck  Bill 

A  bill  to  allow  bigger  trucks  and  buses  on 
Interstate  highways  has  received  qualified 
endorsement  of  the  Nixon  administration, 
even  though  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
F.  C.  Turner  says  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment lacks  "sufflclently  reliable  evidence"  to 
determine  whether  wider  and  heavier  vehi- 
cles  would   pose   additional  safety   hazards. 

Turners  testimony  before  a  House  Public 
Works  subcommittee  last  week  brought  an 
expression  of  "grave  disappointment""  from 
the  American  Automobile  Association. 

The  bill  would  Increase  the  maximum  al- 
lowable wldtb  of  trucks  from  8  to  8Vi  feet 
and  the  maxlmimi  allowable  loaded  weight 
from  73.280  pounds  to  108.500  pounds.  The 
administration  has  endorsed  the  bill,  pro- 
vided that  Its  effective  dat,e  Is  postponed  un- 
tllJuly  1.  1972. 

"It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  ad- 
ministration has  minimized  the  importance 
of  the  danger  element  of  bigger  rigs,"  George 
P.  Kachleln  Jr.,  AAA  executive  vice  president 
said,  "when  their  own  testimony  showed  that 
accidents  in  which  larger  trucks  are  Involved 
more  often  result  In  fatalities  and  Injuries. 

"To  subject  motorists  to  the  added  hazards 
of  bigger  trucks,  about  which  admittedly 
little  Is  known.  Is  to  transfer  safety  experi- 
ence from  the  proving  ground  to  the  high- 
way, where  the  experience  will  be  drawn 
from  lives  lost  and  shattered  bodies. •" 

Obviously  the  wider  and  heavier  trucks 
would  Improve  the  position  of  the  trucking 
Industry  In  competition  with  other  forms 
of  transportation.  But  Congress  and  the 
public  must  weigh  the  benefits  to  one  Indus- 
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,rv  aftalnst  the  poeslble  hazards  to  the  mo- 
oring public  and  the  costs  to  the  t«P»y«, 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  predicted 
th^the  wear  and  tear  of  an  estimated  300.000 
trucks  of  the  stee  being  considered  would 
add  $5.8  billion  In  repair  and  construction 
costs  to  the  Interstate  system  during  the  first 

10  years.  „  ^ 

And  as  Sen.  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr..  R-Tenn., 
i.olnted  out  when  the  measure  was  before  the 
senate  last  year,  "Vehicular  traffic  on  the 
interstate  highway  must  almost  Invariably 
■nake  use  of  other  non-Interstate  roads  at 
Lome  time    during  the  cycle  of  loading  and 

^In  other  words,  bigger  trucks  would  add  to 
the  wear  and  tear  on  city  streets  and  county 
r.)ad6.  as  well  as  on  the  Interstate  routes. 

But  safety  must  be  the  paramount  con- 
sideration in  judging  the  big-truck  bill.  And 
-  he  AAA  reports  that  heavy  commercial  vehl- 
i  les  comprised  only  7  per  cent  of  the  nation  s 
registered  vehicles  but  accounted  for  11  per 
rent  of  total  vehicle  miles  traveled  and  were 
involved  In  19  per  cent  of  highway  fatalities. 
The   trucking    Industry   has   stressed   the 
'act  that  the  pending  bUl  Is  only  permissive, 
•md  that  states  would  have  to  authorize  the 
heavier    and    wider    trucks.    But    opponents 
counter  that  the  truckers  see  state  legisla- 
tures as  easier  targets  for  lobbying  than  Is 
Congress.  Thus,  they  say,  the  decisive  battle 
will  be  fought  In  Washington. 

Asked  about  the  proposal,  Oklahoma 
Highway  Director  Truman  Branscum  told 
The  Tribune  his  department  has  taken  no 
position  and  made  no  studies,  but  would  do 
'o  If  the  pending  bill  passes  Congress  and 
If  there  Is  an  attempt  In  the  Oklahoma  Legis- 
lature to  raise  weight  and  width  limits. 

But  once  the  limits  are  raised  In  any  state, 
the  pressure  will  be  terrific  for  similar  action 
by  all  other  legislatures.  Unless  opponents" 
arguments  concerning  safety  and  mainte- 
nance costs  can  be  refuted,  the  big-truck  bill 
should  be  killed  in  Congress. 


SPIRO  AGNEW  HAD  THE  COURAGE 
TO  SPEAK  OUT 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 


OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  24.  1969 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  John  Crown  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  spoke  out  on  November  20  as 
few  people  on  the  stafif  of  the  Atlanta 
newspaper  would  dare.  I  would  like  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress to  Mr.  Crown's  article  and  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  call  attention  to  re- 
marks attributed  to  Dwight  Sargent, 
curator  for  the  Nieman  Foundation  for 
JoumaUsm  at  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Sargent  warns  that  "freedom  of 
the  press,  exercised  without  restraint, 
leads  to  sensationalism,  distortion,  and 
the  telling  of  lies." 
The  entire  column  is  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Journal. 
Nov.  20, 1969) 
That  Inaugural  Addbiss:    Spiro  Agnew  Had 

THE     COtTRAGE     TO     SPEAK     OUT 

(By  John  Crown) 
It  has  become  a  popular  game  with  com- 
mentators and  columnists  and  people  who 
are  paid  to  draw  pictures  on  editorial  pages 
to  refer  to  President  Nixon's  Inaugural  ad- 
dress and  then  shed  their  crocodile  tears, 
crying  that  he  really  lsn"t  bringing  us  to- 
gether. 
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Every  time  they  want  to  take  Issue  with 
what  he  or  his  admlnlstraUon  is  or  Isnl  do- 
me they  pull  out  the  Inaugural  address  and 
s^f'ln  Iffect,  'See  what  you  said.  Well,  you're 

"""w^TthLe  commentators  and  columnists 
and  people  who  are  paid  to  draw  Pictures  on 
editorial  pages  are  doing  to  keep  us  apart  is 
artfully  sidestepped. 

Another  ploy  Is  to  throw  around  that  cur- 
rent "In""  word,  polarization.  It  has  enough 
syllables  to  make  It  appear  a  real  forceful 
and  dirty  accusation.  ^  ,,  „„h 

Sen  Charles  "Bugout  Charlie"  Goodell  and 
that  dedicated  talker,  Hubert  Humphrey, 
seized  on  Vice  President  Agnew  s  criticism 
of  biased  news  reporting  to  cry  out  that  Mr. 
Nixon  U  polarizing  society  Instead  of  brlng- 
Inc  us  together.  . 

The  commentators  and  columnists  and 
people  who  are  paid  to  draw  pictures  on  the 
editorial  pages  grab  every  opportunity  to 
criticize  and  pillory  the  President  and  his 
administration.  Should  the  administration 
answer  these  or  other  critics,  the  same  old 
moan  goss  up  from  the  same  old  moaners 
that  the  President  Is  simply  not  carrying  out 
his  pledge  to  bring  us  together. 

Whether  Vice  President  Agnew  brought  us 
together  last  week  Is  debatable.  It  Is  highly 
doubtful  that  he  alienated  anyone  who 
wasn't  already  on  the  other  side,  but  he 
probably  brought  some  over  who  had  been 
lukewarm  or  cold.  What  he  said  has  needed 
saying  for  a  long  time.  He  expressed  the  view 
of  a  great  many  people  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  what  they  have  felt  was  biased  news 
reporting.  He  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  his 
courage  and  forthrlghtness  in  doing  so. 

People  who  work  for  newspapers  and  In 
radio  and  on  television  on  the  whole  strive 
for  objective  reporting.  Although  every  ef- 
fort Is  made  to  keep  It  that  way,  those  people 
are  human  and  are  subject  to  human  frail- 
ties. Bias,  or  what  may  be  interpreted  as 
bias.  Is  going  to  seep  through  on  occasion. 

On  newspapers  It  Is  a  matter  of  keeping  a 
story  and  Its  headline  objective  In  written 
form  In  addition  to  writing  the  news,  radio 
has  the  added  frailty  of  the  human  voice 
with  Its  various  inflections.  And  on  television 
aU  of  the  foregoing  applies  plus  the  real 
frailty  of  watching  a  human  face  with  all 
those  different  expressions. 

What  Vice  President  Agnew  had  to  say 
about  news  reporting  has  considerable  merit. 
It  should  have  been  taken  as  criticism  that 
needed  examining. 

But  Instead  of  admitting  that  there  might 
be  shortcomings  In  the  way  the  news  Is  pre- 
sented, the  network  chiefs  invoked  the  usual 
spectre  of  government  control  of  news— the 
good  old  panic  and  rally  round  approach. 

Reacting  like  a  talking  doll  whose  button 
has  been  punched,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  the  pro- 
fessional journalistic  society,  responded  with 
a  lofty  resolution  condemning  control  of  the 
news  by  the  vice  president  or  any  other  gov- 
ernment official. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  despite  Mr.  Agnew  s 
stand  that  he  was  in  no  way  advocating  gov- 
ernment censorship.  .  ^,  „  , 
The  voice  of  reason  came  from  Dwight  Sar- 
gent curator  for  the  Nlem&n  Foundation  for 
Journalism  at  Harvard  University. 

■Press  freedom  exercised  absolutely  cor- 
rupts absolutely  and  leads  to  disorderly  con- 
duct and  the  collapse  of  government  Mr. 
Sargent  said  In  a  speech  at  Westbrook  Junior 
College,  Portland,  Maine.  ,»»,„„. 

"Freedom  of  the  press  exercised  without 
restraint  leads  to  sensationalism,  distortion 
and  the  telling  of  lies." 

Vice  President  Agnew  does  not  advocate 
government  control  and  censorship^  But  he 
loes  sav  that  the  news  media  should  be 
constantly  vigilant  that  Its  own  house  Is  In 
order. 

And  judging  by  the  response,  a  v«j  great 
many  people  who  depend  upon  the  news 
media  agree  with  him. 
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ANTHONY  JENZANO:  SPECIAL  PRIDE 
IN  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  MOON 


HON.  NICK  GAUFIANAKIS 

'     OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24,  1969 
Mr  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  a  special  article  from  yester- 
day"s  Raleigh.  N.C..  News  and  Observer 
ciUng  Anthony  Jenzano  as  "The  Tar  Heei 

of  the  Week." 

Mr  Jenzano  is  a  transplanted  North 
Carolinian  who  came  to  Chapel  Hill  20 
years  ago  for  a  month's  visit.— and  is  stui 
there  As  director  of  the  Morehead  Plan- 
etarium, this  amazing  man  has  a  stake 
in  this  Nations  space  successes  that  wiU 
be  of  interest,  I  think,  to  all  my  col- 
leagues. I  take  great  pride  in  inserting 
the  entire  content  of  the  article  into  the 
Record : 

ANTHONT   Jenzano:    Special  Pride  in 
Exploration  of  the  Moon 
(By  Jane  Hall) 
Among  earthllngs  watching  the  moon  shots, 
none  takes  more  personal  pride  in  the  astro- 
nauts"   achievements    than    genial    Anthony 
Jenzano  of  Chapel  Hill,  director  of  the  More- 
head  Planetarium. 

Secretly.  Jenzano  feels  he  has  a  bit  of 
a  personal  stake  In  each  space  craft  as  it  roars 
aloft  in  flame  and  smoke  headed  for  the  outer 
reaches  of  space.  And  well  he  may. 

Since  1960.  each  astronauts'  group  has  had 
training  in  celestial  navigation  at  the  Chapel 
Hill  planetarium.  "They  Include  not  only  the 
prime  crews,  he  noted,  but  also  the  backup 
crews,  support  crews  and  simulator  Instruc- 
tors and  technicians  from  Cape  Kennedy  and 
the  Manned  Space  Center  In  Houston. 

Now  that  the  Apollo  12  mission  is  well  un- 
derway. Jenzano  and  the  astronauts"  Instruc- 
tors—Richard Knapp,  assistant  director,  and 
John  Zunes.  educational  supen-lsor— are  pre- 
paring for  the  crews  of  Apollo  13  and  14 
"The  astronauts  may  attend  sessions  In 
'units  or  individually,""  Jenzano  said.  "The 
Apollo  11  mission  has  been  the  only  group, 
however,  to  train  as  a  unit. 

training  time  varies 
"The  number  of  training  sessions  they  at- 
tend depends  entirely  on  the  mission  and  lt£ 
assignments  arid  these  vary  from  mission  to 
mission.  Nell  Armstrong,  commander  of 
Apollo  11.  has  more  planeurium  hours— 116 
—than  any  other  astronaut.  .„„„„  ,9 

"Commander  Charles  Conrad  of  Apollo  12 
has  70  hours  and  that  mission's  other  crew 
members,  Richard  F.  Gordon  and  Alan  Bean, 
have  53''..  hours  and  16  hours  respectively. 

That  astronauts  have  been  training  regu- 
larly at  Morehead  since  1960  Is  due  m  part 
to  Jenzano.  Back  in   1960  he  reaUzed  they 
would  need  to  know  celestial  navigation  and 
he  thereupon  proposed  a  program  of  study  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration which  he  offered  to  do  free  of  charge. 
NASA  promptly  accept«d  the  offer,  he  re- 
Dorted  partly  because  Morehead  Planetarium 
wis   the  only  major  planetarium,  with  the 
needed    academic    talents,     "latlve  y     near 
NASA's  research  center  at  Langley  Field.  \  a. 
It  refused,  however,  Jenzano's  offer  to  con- 
duct the  program  free  of  charge  and  has  in- 
sisted upon  paying  the  planetarium  a  token 
fee  for  service  rendered. 

The  aim  of  the  training  sessions,  accord- 
ing to  Jenzano.  is  to  provide  the  astronaute 
an  uncomplicated  means  of  "oertalnlng^e 
Tocatlon  and  ortentaUon  of  the  spacecrait 
without  benefit  of  Instrumente  or  view  of 
^th  by  using  the  stars  as  a  guide  or  point 
of  reference. 
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Jenzano  said  the  program  also  alms  at 
generating  a  process  whereby  any  object 
seen  In  space  or  circumstance  experienced 
(physical  discomfort,  et  al)  could  be  iden- 
tified with  a  given  star.  Recognition  of  a 
particular  star,  plus  earth  lime,  would  en- 
able the  ground  crew  to  translate  Into  real 
time,  thus  dettrmlnlng  not  only  the  point 
but  the  precise  time  a  particular  event  oc- 
curred. 

"NASA  scientists  who  are  doing  research 
at  other  universities  around  the  country 
have  also  visited  us,"  Jenzano  said.  "One  of 
them.  Dr  Karl  G.  Henlze  of  Northwestern 
University,  became  so  Interested  In  the 
astronauts'  program  he  subsequently  be- 
came an  astronaiit." 

Whoever  visjta  Morehead  Planetarium 
these  daj-s — astronauts,  scientists,  research- 
ers, school  children  or  Just  people— will  find 
the  most  modern  and  best-equipped  m&Jor 
planetarium   in   the  entire   world. 

And  that  Instrument  produces  the  best 
and  most  realistic  representation  of  nature's 
skv  that  man  can  achieve. 

INSTRUMENT    IS    NEW 

The  reason,  the  director  commented.  Is 
that  the  entire  Instrument  Is  new  and  It 
Incorporates  every  Improvement  that  science 
has  concocted  It  Is  the  first  production  of 
Model  Six  of  the  Karl  Zeiss  Planetarium 

The  -now  planetarium  instrument.  Jen- 
zano «»plalned.  was  a  special  gift  from 
the  Morehead  Poimdatlon,  Cost  of  the  In- 
.-.trument  and  its  supporting  and  adjunct 
devices  totaled  about  $250,000  or  more  than 
a  quarter-of-a-mllUon  dollars. 

The  new  Instrument  has  variable  speed 
motions  through  wide  ranges,  Improved  op- 
tics. Improved  mechanisms  throughout, 
and  It  has  all-electronic  modular  solid  state 
control  components. 

"It  took  us  three  months  to  Install,  from 
last  January  through  March."  Janzano  said. 
Morehead's  new  planetarium  Instruments 
are  designed  to  show  the  .sky  from  any  point 
on  earth  for  periods  of  time  ranging"  up  to 
J6.000  years  either  forward  or  backward 
They  will  also  simulate  rotation,  revolution 
and  precessions  of  the  earth  as  well  as 
change  of  observer  latitude. 

WCRKH)    IN     PHILADELPHIA 

Anthony  Francis  Jenzano  came  to  Chapel 
HUl  back  Ir.  1949.  having  been  borrowed 
from  Pels  Planetarium  at  Franklin  Institute 
in  Philadelphia 

He  was  brought  to  Chapel  Hill  to  Install 
the  Morehead  Zeiss  Planetarium  and  he  came 
with  the  reputation  of  being  the  only  Ameri- 
can citizen  over  tn  completely  dismantle  and 
reas.semble  a   Zeiss  planetarium   instriunent. 

Like  the  man  who  came  to  dinner,  Jenzano 
came  for  a  month's  visit  and  has  stayed  for 
20  years.  I  hadn't  been  here  but  a  few  weeks 
when  they  made  me  an  offer  I  couldn't  re- 
fuse." he  said,  eyes  twinkling  "It  doesn't 
seem  to  me  I've  been  here  20  vears.  It  seems 
more  like  five  " 

A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Jenzano  was 
born  May  20.  1919.  Into  a  family  consisting 
of  .six  boys  and  four  girls.  He  Is  the  son  of 
the  late  Joseph  and  Theresa  Jenzano  and  he 
Is.  at  course,  called  Tony. 

In  November.  1941.  he  married  a  Phila- 
delphia girl.  MyrtJe  Packer,  whose  nickname 
IS  Jay.  and  they  make  their  home  at  37 
Oakwood  Drive  in  Chapel  Hill.  The  Jenzanos 
have  two  children,  Anthony  F.  Jenzano  Jr. 
and  Carol  Jenzano,  and  one  grandson,  An- 
thony Jenzano  III. 

Prom  West  Philadelphia  High  School  on, 
Jenzanos  training  has  been  technical.  In- 
cluding a  stint  In  the  U.S.  Navy  from  1943 
to  1945  Most  of  It  was  in  gunfire  control, 
which,  he  pointed  out,  is  concerned  with 
mechanics,  electronics  and  optics,  all  three 
basic  ingredients  of  a  planetarium  projector. 

AT    FELS    PLANETARIUM 

After  a  brief  period  as  a  F>ost-war  clvlliaj^ 
employe    in    the    Philadelphia    Navy    Yard. 
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Jenzano  advertised  his  qualifications  and 
thereafter  was  employed  by  Pels  Plane- 
tarium. 

"Before  the  war."  Jenzano  related,  "plane- 
tarium Instruments  were  Installed  by  two 
technicians  sent  over  from  Germany.  One 
would  return  home  and  the  other  wovild  re- 
main to  service  the  instrument.  Eventually, 
the  one  remaining  here  would  become  a  U.S. 
citizen. 

"At  the  Pels,  however,  the  German  nation- 
al had  not  become  a  citizen  and.  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  he  was  recalled.  During 
the  war  years,  the  Pels  planetarium  instru- 
ment received  no  attention  and  in  1948  it 
had  a  major  breakdown. 

"In  the  course  of  repairing  the  instru- 
ment, I  completely  dismantled  and  reas- 
sembled  it. 

"In  1949.  the  Morehead  Zeiss  planetarium 
had  arrived  from  Sweden  in  13  huge  crates, 
but  no  technicians  were  sent  to  assemble  It. 
The  man  who  accompanied  the  shipment 
simply  came  to  see  that  it  was  delivered 
to  the  proper  people  and  to  have  them  sign 
papers  to  that  effect.  That  was  when  I  was 
asked  to  come  down." 

The  Morehead  Planetarium—  given  to  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  by  the  late  John 
Motley  Morehead— opened  on   May   10,   1949. 

Noting  that  the  planetarium  building  is 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  the  director 
remarked  upon  the  UNC  Faculty  Lounge  on 
the  second  floor,  and  the  second-floor  kitch- 
en, dining  room  and  series  of  rooms  where 
special  events  are  held  and  dignitaries  visit- 
ing  the    university   are   entertained. 

On  the  first  floor,  he  said,  there  is  an  art 
gallery,  with  changing  exhibitions;  an  ac- 
ctirately  .scaled  model  of  the  UNC  campus; 
space  for  scientific  exhibits;  and,  of  course, 
.space  for  the  planetarium 

PLANETARIUM    NOT   ENDOWED 

No  tax  monies  have  ever  been  used  for  the 
planetarium.  Jenzano  emphiwlzed  The  In- 
stitution is  not  endowed  and  It  Is  the  only 
major  planetarium  installation  In  the  coun- 
try that  sustains  operations  on  ticket  re- 
ceipts and   miscellaneous  Income   alone. 

In  the  20  years  of  Its  operation,  Jenzano 
said  more  than  2,445,000  people  have  seen 
the  planetarium  show,  visited  the  related 
exhibitions  and  attended  exhibits  and  events 
in  other  areas  of  the  building. 

Annual  attendance  is  now  about  125.000 
A  year  and  of  these  some  60.000  are  school 
children  The  director  said  planetarium  pro- 
grams geared  to  the  various  grades  are  of- 
fered, plus  additional  programs  that  are 
based  on  some  aspect  of  current  public  in- 
terest Public  programs  are  changed,  he  said, 
every  fovir  f>r  five  weeks. 

Currently,  the  planetarium  Is  showing  Its 
Christmas  program.  School  visitors  may  see 
this  program,  plus  a  program  related  to 
their  particular  grade 

"Space  research  has  stimulated  attend- 
ance. '  Tony  Jenzano  said.  During  last 
summer's  moon  shot  we  had  a  50  per  cent 
Increase  In  attendance  during  July  and  Au- 
gust and  we've  noted  an  Increase  lately  be- 
cause of  the  second  moon  trip. 

"We  make  every  effort  to  tie  in  our  pro- 
grams with  something  of  current  scientific 
or  ixstronomlCiU  interest.  For  example,  next 
March  7th  there  will  be  a  total  eclipse  ol  the 
sun  which  will  be  visible  from  a  narrow  strip 
of  the  Eiistern  seaboard  ol  the  United  States 

"Already  the  greatest  international  inter- 
est has  been  generated  and  we're  getting  In- 
quiries about  It. 

"In  this  state,  Greenville  will  be  in  about 
the  center  of  totality.  Undoubtedly,  sci- 
entists from  the  far  corners  of  the  world  will 
come  to  Greenville  and  other  Extern  North 
Carolina  towns  to  view  the  eclipse. 

"Here  at  Morehead  Planetarium,  we'll  be 
giving  our  Easter  program  (from  Febru- 
ary through  April)  but  during  the  two  weeks 
prior  to  March  7  we  will  present  a  pro- 
gram that  will  Inform  the  public  about 
eclipses." 
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HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24.  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker.  I  have  just  issued  tny  end  of 
the  year  newsletter  and  am  submitting 
it  for  the  Record  as  a  part  of  the  official 
proceedings  of  the  House.  The  newsletter 
contains  the  usual  heading  of  my  previ- 
ous newsletters,  as  follows:  "Newsletter 
From  Your  Open  Door  in  Washington. 
Congressman  Albert  W.  Johnson,  23d 
Di.strict  of  Pennsylvania,  No.  16,  Novem- 
ber 1969. •• 

For  the  first  time  I  have  inserted  13 
pictures  in  the  newsletter,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  picture  of  myself  before  the 
open  door.  While  I  realize  the  Record 
does  not  reproduce  pictures,  they  may  be 
seen  by  interested  persons  by  examining 
the  newsletter  as  filed  in  the  records  of 
the  House.  The  newsletter  is  as  follows: 

Newsletter   Prom   "yotrR   Open   Door   in 

Wa.shington 

I  By  Congressman  Albert  W  Johnson  i 

November  1969 
Dear  Folks  in  the  23rd  Concressionxl 
Dlstrict:  I  am  sending  you  this  Newsletter 
in  which  I  comment  on  the  current  session 
of  Congress,  and  also  report  some  of  my 
District  contacts  this  year  in  connection  Willi 
important  projects  and  events,  as  well  as 
some  information  on  other  current  matters 
of  interest. 

THE    PARTY    LINEUP    IN    CONGRESS 

For  the  first  time  tlnce  1955.  an  Adminis- 
tration in  the  hands  of  one  party  i  Repub- 
lican i  Is  submitting  Its  legislative  program 
to  a  Congress  controlled  by  the  opposition 
party  (Democrat).  The  Democrats  at  this 
writing  control  the  House  247  to  188  or  a 
majority  of  59  seats.  In  the  Senate,  there  are 
57  Democrats  and  43  Republicans,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  14.  These  substantial  Democrat  ma- 
jorities present  a  formidable  task  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

CONGRESS    AND    THE    PRESIDENT 

The  pace  of  Congress  has  been  very  slow. 
As  of  November  1.  1969.  only  2  appropriation 
bills  out  fif  13  regular  annual  bills  have  been 
passed  and  sent  to  the  President  The  Nation 
Is  being  run  through  piecemeal  or  stopgap 
appropriations  passed  on  a  month  to  month 
basis  Despite  pleas  from  President  Nixon  and 
messages  outlining  his  program.  Congress 
has  not  acted  on  reform  of  the  draft;  nor  on 
the  new  proposal  to  overhaul  the  welfare 
system  or  crime  control,  postal  reform, 
control  of  obscene  or  pornographic  mall, 
mass  transportation  improvement,  revenue 
sharing  with  the  sta.tes.  tax  reform,  adjust- 
ment In  Social  Security  Ijenefits.  spending 
reduction,  reorganization  of  the  Poverty  Pro- 
gram, or  taking  politics  out  of  postmaster 
appointments. 

The  President  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  de-escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
looking  toward  an  honorable  .seflement 
Other  costly  programs  of  prior  Administra- 
tions are  being  studied  and  examined  to  make 
them  work  better,  or  to  eliminate  them  en- 
tirely. However,  the  President's  calm,  sincere 
approach  to  the  problems  that  face  our  coun- 
try and  his  emphasis  on  truth  and  candor 
have  helped  to  restore  confidence  in  our  n.i- 
tlonal  leadership. 

REPORT   ON   MY   RECENT  POSTAL   INSPECTION  TRIP 

In  August  of  this  year,  I  accepted  an  as- 
signment to  make  an  inspection  of  postal 
facilities  abroad  for  our  NATO  armed  forces 
and  visited  the  U.S.  Postal  Air  Terminal 
In    Frankfurt,    Germany,    and    London.    At 
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the  London  Terminal.  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  two  of  the  top  operational  officers 
were  from  Warren.  Pennsylvania,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  have  my  picture  taken  with  them^ 

Mv  inspection  of  the  bases  Indicated  a  need 
lor  mechanized  sorting  machines  and  assem- 
blv  line  loading  and  unloading  facilities^ 
While  in  London.  I  was  briefed  on  the  Postal 
corporation  plan  for  England  which  went 
into  effect  on  October  1,  1969. 

I  also  visited  Paris  In  order  to  visit  the  new 
town  in  town  under  construction,  and  rapid- 
IV  being  completed.  This  Is  a  part  of  my 
work  on  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  XJrban 
Growth  Policy,  which  Committee  Is  studying 
The  problem  of  urban  growth  as  we  go  to  a 
population  of  300  million  people  bV  the  year 
■'000  This  Paris  development  could  well  be 
a  model  for  this  country  to  emulate. 

EMBASSY  BRIEFING  IN  PARIS 

While  in  Paris,  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
a  briefing  session  for  visiting  Congressmen  at 
•he  American  Embassy  in  Paris.  The  briefing 
covered  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  We  were 
told  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  change 
(or  the  better  in  our  relations  with  France 
since  the  election  of  Pompidou  as  President. 
We  Americans  are  now  welcome  in  France 
Our  Naval  vessels  are  cordially  received  in 
their  ports,  as  well  as  our  aircraft  In  their 
airports  Our  forces  In  Europe  comprising  the 
NATO  Army  were  discussed.  It  is  the  opinion 
r,f  our  government  that  we  must  maintain 
adequate  forces  in  Europe  to  keep  the  peace 
and   preserve   freedom    It   was   pointed   out 
•hat  our  verv  presence  in  Europe  with  sub- 
.stantlal  forces  has  given  the  free  countries 
the  desire  and  the  will  to  Join  forces  with 
us  in  holding  back  the  forces  of  Communist 
Aggression. 

THE     DISTRICT     IS     MAKING     HIGHER     EDUCATION 
HISTORY 

Last  year.  I  featured  the  fact  that  the  23rd 
District  is  the  sportpmen's  paradise.  This 
vear  I  am  calling  attention  to  its  higher  edu- 
cafon  advantages.  The  leading  Instltutloia 
md  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Nation  is.  of 
course,  Pennsvlvanla  State  University.  Its 
current  on-campus  enrollment  is  25.900  stu- 
dents Recentlv  I  attended  a  ground  breaking 
ceremony  for  the  construction  of  a  new  re- 
•^earch  library  to  cost  58  million  which  will 
be  the  finest  in  the  world.  At  the  ceremony. 
I  donned  a  hard  hat  and  participated  In  the 
ground  breaking,  a  picture  of  which  Is  shown 
here  on  the  left.  While  at  the  University  that 
dav  I  posed  for  the  picture  at  the  right  be- 
.side  the  famous  Nittany  Lion,  the  symbol  of 
the  spirit  of  Penn  State. 

OTHER     COLLEGE     ADVANT.KGES     IN     THE    DISTRICT 

Pennsvlvanla  State  University  also  has 
one  of  the  best  off-campus  centers  in  the 
State  in  DuBols.  with  472  students  enrolled 
for  the  fall  term.  This  center  has  reached  its 
capacity  and  plans  to  construct  new  build- 
ings to  permit  expansion 

In  Bradford,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
hxs  a  campus  and  serves  638  students.  This 
is  a  tremendous  boon  to  this  area.  This 
campus  is  also  embarking  on  a  building  pro- 
gram on  a  new  110  acre  tract  provided  by 
the  Kendall  Refining  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  Witko  Chemical  Company  This  construc- 
tion will  provide  two  new  academic  build- 
ings, a  library,  gym.  and  student  residence 

halls. 

Lock  Haven  State  College  has  grown  re- 
markably. The  enrollment  is  now  2.300  The 
<:chool  has  practically  been  rebuilt  in  the 
past  ten  vears  It  offers  degrees  in  an  amaz- 
ing number  of  subjects,  and  has  one  of  the 
largest  schools  in  Physical  Education  In 
Pennsylvania.  . 

Clarion  State  College  has  a  campus  in  on 
Cltv  with  an  enrollment  of  pO.  They  are  now 
Dlanning  to  offer  an  Associate  Degree  Pro- 
-am in  nursing,  -starting  in  1970.  This  will 
be  a  much  needed  program  and  will  serve 
four  counties. 


Warren  is  not  to  be  outdone  by  these  other 
towns  The  citizens  there  have  a  campus 
sponsored  bv  Edinboro  State  College  with  an 
enrollment  of  372.  They  are  all  excited  about 
moving  to  a  new  location  on  196  acres,  known 
as  the  Farm  Colony  on  Route  62.  They  sje 
also  expanding  their  curriculum  to  Include 
an    Associate   Degree   in   nursing. 

I  am  proud  of  these  growing  and  vital 
Institutions! 


STATUS  OF  THE  INSTRUMENT  LANDING  SYSTEM 
WITH  HIGH  INTENSrrY  LIGHTS  AT  BRADFORD 
AIRPORT 

The  picture  presented  here  is  of  the  group 
from    Cameron,    Elk,    McKean    and    Warren 
Counties  who  came  to  Washington  to  plead 
for  the  installation  of  an  Instrument  Land- 
ing System  at  the  Bradford  Airport  They  are 
shown  meeting  with  David  Thomas,  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  FA  A.  I  set  up  this 
meeting   so    thev    could    present    their   case 
following  two  tragic  airplane  accidents.  Sen- 
ator Hugh  Scott  co-operated  in  this  effort 
The  group  left  Washington  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  system  would  be  installed  at   a 
cost  of   roughlv  $200,000  00.  Now  it  is  ready 
for  use,  but  for  a  few  technical  details.  Soon 
to  be  added   is  the   much   desired  high   in- 
tensity lighting  system.  Secretary  Volpe  gave 
his  personal  promise  to  me  that  this  would 
be  done.  I  consider  this  installation  one  of 
the  most  Important  accomplishments  of  1969 
Pictured    here    are    left    to    right;    F    Wayne 
Fesenmyer.  Chairman.  Airport  Authority.  Mr. 
Thomas,  myself,  LeRoy  S:hneck.  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Authority;   rear:   Erwm  Murray, 
Herbert  Straub.  Robert  Swartz  (Pennsylvania 
\eronautlcs    Commission  t.    L.    Douglas    An- 
drews   Mayor  Benton,  Dr   Hugh  Ryan.  Blain 
Mead.    Russell    Weston,    Bennett    Friedman, 
and  JackLutz 


THE   KINZUA    DAM    AREA    HAS  OUTGROWN   TIB 
FACILrrlES 

One  of  the  important  developments  in  the 
District    this   year   was    the    tremendous    in- 
crease in  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Kin- 
zua  Dam  and  Allegheny  Reservoir  at  Warren. 
This  new  lake,  with  its  91  miles  of  shoreline 
15  a  thing  of  beautv.  Representatives  of  the 
Kinzua  Tourist  Bureau  of  Warren  realizing 
that  the  future  will  mean  an   even  greater 
influx  of  tourists,  which  will  overtax  present 
facilities,    came   to   Washington   to   tell   the 
storv  and  request  adequate  Federal  funding 
for  "vitallv    necessary    new    construction.    By 
means  of  elaborate  charts,  they  told  the  story 
to  mvself.  and  to  Ed  Cliff,  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service.  Mrs   Julia  Hansen,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Recreation  Ap- 
propriations,   and    Senator    Alan   Bible,    the 
Chief  of  a  like  committee  in  the  US  Senate. 
While    in    the    Capitol,    they    posed    for    this 
picture     Pictured    from    left    to   right:    Barry 
Epstein.  LeRov  Schneck.  myself.  Bob  Dilks. 
Henry  E  Lemeur  and  William  R  Rusln   Also 
present  was  Mike  Mead  of  the  Warren  Times- 
Mirror  &  Observer    The  group  made  an  im- 
pressive showing  and  I  was  proud  of  them. 
Senator  Bible  has  promised  me  that  he  will 
come  up  to  the  Dam  and  personally  view  the 
project. 

FOSTER   JOSEPH   SAVERS   DAM    DEDICATED 

Elsewhere  in  the  District,  recreation  and 
conservation    received    another    boost.    The 
Foster    Joseph    Sayers    Dam    at    Bald    Eagle 
Creek   in  Centre  County,  was  dedicated.  This 
dam  will  create  a  lake  covering  1.730  acres. 
7  8  miles  long  and  ■with  23  4  miles  of  shore 
line    I  spoke  brieflv  at   the  dedication,  and 
presented  a  flag  that  had  been  flown  over  the 
Capitol    U.S.   Senator   Scott   was   the   main 
speaker   One  of  mv  first  acts  when  I  became 
the  new  Congressman  for  Centre  County  was 
to  sponsor   and  cause  to  be  enacted  a  bill 
naming  the  dam  alter  Foster  Joseph  Sayers. 
a  World  War  II  hero.  Pictured  here  are  the 
main  participants  in  the  program.  P^om    elt 
to   right:    Major   General   Charies  M.  Duke, 
myself.  Senator  Scott,  Foster  Joseph  Sayers 
Jr     Dr    Goddard    (Secretary    of   Forests    & 


Waters),  and  the  mother  of  Foster  Jr.  This 
dam  will  open  up  a  new  era  In  recreaUon  for 
Centre  and  Clinton  counties. 

FLOOD  CONTROL  FOR  DUBOIS  NOW   A  REALTTT 

Practically  every  community  in  the  District 
has  a  vital  improvement  project  under  way. 
DuBols  is  no  exception  Flood  Control  on 
Sandv  Lick  Creek  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
permit  future  development  and  protection 
for  present  industries.  Again  this  year,  a 
group  from  DuBols  came  to  Washington  and 
asked  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
funds  so  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
can  Start  this  project,  already  designed. 
While  in  DC.  thev  posed  with  me  showing 
their  proposed  presentation  to  the  Commit- 
tee From  left  to  right:  Richard  A  Morse, 
Paul  G  Reitz.  mvself.  and  Mayor  Jesse  B 
Warren  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
Committee  and  the  Congress  voted  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  1970. 

VENANGO    COUNTY    BREAKS    GROUND    FOR    A 
NEW    PARK 

On  Friday,  August  15.  1969,  an  event  oc- 
curred at  Dempseytown  which  in  the  fu- 
ture will  provide  a  new  opportunity  for  rec- 
reation and  pleasure  for  the  people  of  the 
Venango  Countv  area.  This  was  the  ground 
breaking  ceremony  for  the  new  Two-Mile 
Run  Park  and  recreation  center  The  picture 
was  taken  as  I  made  one  of  the  dedicatory 
speeches.  Also  pictured  is  construction  m 
progress  at  the  lake  site,  which  lake  will  be 
T-',  miles  long  and  2.050  feet  wide  at  one 
point,  covering  144  acres  The  initial  project 
will  cost  $1.150.000  00.  I  congratulate  \e- 
nango  Countv  on  this  great  project  I  am 
intrigued  bv  it  because  I  can  visualize  a  sit* 
for  a  new  town  in  the  future,  constructed 
near  the  park. 

EMLENTON    CITIZENS    PLAN    AN    OVERLOOK 

Another  future  and  worthwhile  project  of 
interest  to  Venango  County  is  the  proposed 
overlook   to   be   constructed   on   the   Clarion 
County  side  of  the  river  at  the  Emlenton  High 
Level   Bridge    1  visited  the  site  on  June  21, 
1969   and  posed  for  this  picture  showing  the 
bridge  and  overlook  site    In  the  picture  are 
from  left  to  right:  Wendell  Francisco,  myself. 
Representative    Kahle.    Bill    Cunchula    and 
Mrs    Archie  Newton    Mr    Cunchula  has  of- 
fered to  donate  the  site   I  consider  this  proj- 
ect a  must  and  will  support  it  vigorously.  The 
bridge  was  built  for  Interstate  80.  Of  interest 
to    readers   is   the    announcement    that    this 
313  mile  interstate  artery  will  be  opened  Its 
entire  length  on  Friday.  September  18.  1970. 
The  dedication   will   be  held   at  Beaver  Sta- 
dium  at  Penn   State.  President   Richard   M. 
Nixon  has  been  invited  to  make  the  dedica- 
tory address. 


RENOVOS    FLAMING    FOLIAGE    FESTIVAL    COMES    OP 
AGE 

\n  event  each  vear  in  the  23th  District, 
becoming  a  tradition,  is  the  annual  Flaming 
Foliage    Festival    at    Renovo.    This    year    on 
October  12th  Susan  Laubscher  was  crowned 
the    1969    Queen.    Lt     Raymond    Broderick 
delivered  the  principal  address    The  Queen 
crowning  and  program  is  held  in  a  beautiful 
natural  bowl  setting  along  the  Susquehanna 
River  at  the  Hyner   Airport  and   attracts  a 
large  crowd    This  year  the  festival  came  of 
age   bv   staging   its   21st   event.    Congratula- 
tions to  Renovo  on  this  great  civic  endeavor 
I  po<ed  with  Rav  Broderick  for  a  picture  with 
the  Queen  and  runners  up   They  are  left  to 
right-    Miss   Kim  Lowry.   of  Loyalsock.   Miss 
Susan  Laubscher  of  Lock  Haven.  Queen,  and 
Miss  Kathleen  Cooney  of  Johnsonburg    Bar- 
bara   Krieglsh    of    Johnsonburg,    the    1968 
Queen,  and  Trudy  Lee  Pedersen.  Miss  Penn- 
sylvania, crowned  the  new  Queen 

GUEST  CHAPLAIN    HAS  INTERESTING   DAY 

Congressmen  freqaently  are  accorded  the 
privilege  of  inviting  a  member  of  the  clergy 
from  their  District  to  be  the  guest  chaplain 
for  the   day  to  open   the  House   of  R«pre- 
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sentatlvee  with  prayer.  My  turn  came  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  196B.  It  proved  to  be  a  day  of 
much  recognition  and  honor  to  not  only  the 
DUtrlct,  but  to  the  Reverend  James  H.  Web- 
er, Pastor  of  Saint  Joseph  Church,  OH  City, 
Pennsylvania,  who  I  had  Invited  to  officiate 
that  day.  This  waa  because  It  happened  to 
be  the  day  a  Jaint  Session  of  Congress  hon- 
ored the  Apollo  11  Astronauts.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  the  session.  Rev.  Weber  Joined  me 
In  attending  a  reception  for  the  Astronauts. 
The  photograph  was  taken  at  this  recep- 
tion and  pictured  from  left  to  right  are: 
Nell  A.  Armstrong,  Michael  Collins,  Rev  Web- 
er, Edwin  Aldrtn,  and  myself.  I  have  in- 
vited Reverend  J.  Kenneth  Soderqulst,  Pas- 
tor of  Gethsemane  Lutheran  Church,  Port 
Allegany.  Pennsy'viinla,  to  be  guest  chap- 
lain for  early  In  1970. 

YOUNG  FINNS rLTANIA  BOWLERS  RECEIVE  AWARDS 

I  am  always  pleased  to  welcome  young 
people  to  the  Nation's  Capitol  On  August  4, 
1969.  the  Natlon.il  Bowling  Council  con- 
ducted ihelr  9th  annual  Youth  Bowling 
Championship  The  championship  youth 
bowlers  from  each  state  were  Invited  to  come 
to  Washington  and  receive  a  National  award. 
I  represented  the  members  of  CongTes'  from 
Pennsylvania  at  this  pre.sentatlon  ceremony. 
One  of  the  young  men  was  from  my  District — 
Lemont  In  Centre  County.  I  posed  for  a  pic- 
ture with  the  three  Pennsylvania  winners 
with  »nwlr  trophies  From  left  to  right  they 
are:  Robert  Mertz,  Greensburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania—  "Scratch"  Division  champion;  Patrl- 
cl.i  Getz.  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania.  Girls' 
Handicap  Division  and  Jeffrey  H.  Kane  of 
Lemont,  the  Boys'  Handicap  Division.  Meet- 
ing all  these  young  people  from  all  over  the 
United  States  gave  me  great  pleasure 

PUBLICATIONS   AVAILABLE 

.As  usual.  I  have  a  few  publications  avail- 
able for  distribution:  Large  map  of  Vietnam, 
official  1969  Peainsylvanla  road  map:  1970 
Congressional  Qilendar:  Our  American  Gov- 
ernment; Newsletter  on  scholarships  avail- 
able. 

ALSO    AVAILABLE.'    APOLLO     H     FILM 

Would  you  like  to  see  the  official  NASA 
fllm  of  the  Apollo  11  moon-landing,  entitled: 
"Eagle  Has  Landed'"'  It  is  a  16  mm  film  In 
color.  ;5chools,  civic  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions desiring  to  use  this  film  should  write 
or  call- 

Stephen  L.  Wolfe.  Field  Representative.  553 
Third  Avenue.  Johnsonburg.  Pennsylvania 
15845,  Telephone:  814-965-2807. 

And  now.  In  closing.  I  trust  you  have  found 
this  Newsletter  both  Interesting  and  Inform- 
ative. 

Sincerely  yours. 

'  Albert  W.  Johnson. 


ED  FOREMAN— A   LATTER  DAY 
^OLUMBUS 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  24.  1969 

Mr.  LANDG-REBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  only 
two  men  in  this  century  have  served  in 
this  House  for  constituencies  in  different 
States.  One  of  tliem  is  our  distinguished 
young  colleague,  Ed  Foreman,  formerly 
of  Texas,  now  of  New  Mexico. 

Such  highly  successful  westward  travel 
is  especially  remarkable  in  one  so  young 
and  is  reminiscent  of  the  man  who 
traveled  westward  to  find  a  New  World, 
Christopher  Columbus.  Lest  you  think 
this  allusion  to  Columbus  a  bit  fanciful, 
I  would  cite  a  recent  item  in  the  Novem- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ber  18  issue  of  The  Lion's  Roar,  a  weekly 
publication  of  the  Downtown  Lions  Club 
in  Carlsbad.  N.  Mex. : 

A  true  story:  Lasrt  month  over  at  Billy 
Brown  Kindergarten  teacher  Sissy  Daugherty 
asked  her  class  who  discovered  America.  The 
hands  of  eager  children  went  up  all  over  the 
room,  anxious  to  give  the  correct  answer.  So 
the  teacher  chose  to  call  on  Melanle  Rose, 
Joe's  daughter.  "Ed  Foreman,"  came  the 
ready  reply. 


CURRENT  STATUS  OF  THE  RULE  OF 
LAW  IN  RHODESIA  AND  SOUTH 
AFRICA 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  24,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Review  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Jurists  is  a  quarterly  publica- 
tion of  high  standing  in  the  legal  com- 
munity and  with  all  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  maintenance  of  the 
Rule  of  Law  throughout  the  world. 

Tlie  September  1969  issue  of  the  Re- 
view contains  a  summary  of  the  current 
status  of  the  Rule  of  Law  in  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa.  The  article  states: 

There  Is  no  doubt,  that  in  Rhodesia  and 
In  South  Africa  the  sltviatlon  Is  worsening. 

I  am  including  the  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  I  Ijelieve  this  should  be  a  matter 
of  continuing  concern  to  Members  of 
this  House. 

I  am  also  inserting  in  the  Record  a 
speech  made  earlier  this  year  by  Dun- 
can Innes.  who  recently  resigned  as 
president  of  the  National  Union  of  South 
African  Students,  the  group  that  had  in- 
vited me  to  South  Africa  this  summer  to 
deliver  their  Annual  Day  of  Afarmation 
of  Academic  and  Human  Freedom  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Innes'  speech  is  a  moving 
statement  of  commitment  and  belief — 
and  of  undiminished  courage  in  the  face 
of  ever-increasing  harassment  and  per- 
sonal torment  by  the  state. 

The  material  referred  tD  follows: 

The    Review    of    the    International    Com- 
mission OF  Jurists — September   1969 

southern    AFRICA 

Regimes  which  are  based  on  a  commitment 
to  racial  discrimination  continue  to  pose 
the  most  serious  problems  to  the  protection 
of  the  Rule  of  Law  and  human  rights  In  the 
world.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  In  Rhodesia 
and  In  South  Africa  the  situation  Is  worsen- 
ing. Despite  the  clearly  expressed  desire  for 
a  non-violent  solution  contained  In  the  recent 
declaration  of  fourteen  East  and  Central 
African  States,'  the  white-dominated  regimes 
of  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  continue  their 
policies  of  repression,  and  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly intransigent.  The  attention  of  law- 
yers all  over  the  world  must  be  drawn  once 
again  to  the  erosion  of  the  Rule  of  Law  by 
the  Legislature  and  the  Executive,  and  to  the 
acceptance  of  this  p)06ltlon  by  some  members 
of  the  Judiciary  In  this  area  of  Africa. -' 

RHODESIA 

All  possibility  of  a  settlement  between  the 
Rhodeslan  regime  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  a'jandoned  on  June  20th  this  year 
with  the  vote  by  the  almost  all-white  elec- 
torate '  In  favour  of  an  apartheld-llke  con- 
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stltutlon.  The  Idea  of  eventual  African  rule 
has  been  finally  rejected,  and  Inequality,  dis- 
crimination and  ftolltlcal  repression  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  foundation  of  government 
policy.  Although  the  white  population  forms 
only  1/22  of  the  total  population.*  only  16 
out  of  the  66  seats  Initially  In  the  Lower 
House  may  be  held  by  Africans.  Eight  will  be 
elected  by  Africans  on  the  African  roll  and 
eight  will  be  elected  by  four  tribal  electoral 
colleges.*  Representation  of  Africans  will  be 
based  on  their  Income  tax  contribution,  but 
the  number  of  16  representatives  will  remain 
static  until  African  Income  tax  contributions 
exceed  24^1  of  the  total  income  tax  contri- 
butions of  Europeans  and  Africans;  repre- 
sentation will  then  increase  proportionately. 
However,  Africans  may  never  hold  more  than 
half  the  seats  In  Parliament  even  when  tho 
income  tax  shares  of  whites  and  Africans, 
are  on  a  parity,  a  situation  which  will  not 
occur  for  several  generations." 

A  Senate  will  replace  the  former  Consti- 
tutional Council;  it  will  have  strictly  llmlte<l 
powers  of  delaying  legislation  even  In  the 
case  of  Bills  which,  on  the  advice  of  Its  legal 
committee,  the  Senate  considers  inconsistent 
with  the  Declaration  of  Rights  to  be  em- 
bodied In  the  Constitution.  The  new  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  will  In  any  case  be  nonjusti- 
ciable; the  courts  will  thus  be  unable  to  de- 
clare laws  unconstitutional  where  they  In- 
fringe rights  recognised  In  the  Declaration. 
The  new  Declaration  will  ptermlt  preventive 
detention  and  other  derogations  from  the 
right  to  personal  liberty.  Protection  from 
search  and  entry  will  be  limited.  The  right  of 
an  accused  not  to  be  compelled  to  give  evi- 
dence will  be  omitted.  The  press  and  other 
mass  media  will  continue  to  be  regulated. 

Major  changes  In  land  tenure  legislation 
are  proposed.  The  present  category  of  ""un- 
reserved"' land  win  be  abolished  and  ai;  land 
In  Rhodesia  ■will  be  divided  into  areas  of  re- 
served European  and  African  land,  totalling 
roughly  44.9  million  acres  and  45.2  million 
acres  respectively.'  Thus  250,000  Europeans 
will  have  45  million  acres  reserved  for  their 
ownership,  while  4';^  million  Africans  will 
have  an  equivalent  amount.  Moreover,  the  In- 
dependent Board  of  Trustees  for  Tribal  Trust 
Land  ■will  be  abolished  and  control  over  such 
land  win  be  exercised  by  the  Head  of  State. 

In  the  words  of  Professor  Terence  Miller, 
the  principal  of  Rhodesia's  multi-racial  Uni- 
versity College,  who  resigned  as  a  result  of 
the  referendum  victory  In  June,  the  proposals 
seem  to  derive  "from  a  basic  Intention  to  en- 
sure indefinitely  prosperity  and  material 
comfort  for  the  European  minority  at  the 
expense  of  the  exploitation  and  repression  of 
the  bulk  of  the  majority" 

The  constitutional  proposals  are  not  the 
only  source  of  concern.  In  February  the 
Constitution  Amendment  Act,  No.  1  of  1969. 
amended  section  81  of  the  Constitution  of 
Rhodesia  1965  by  authorising  the  declara- 
tion of  a  state  of  emergency  for  a  period  of 
twelve  consecutive  months  Instead  of  the 
previous  maximum  period  of  three  months. 

In  the  light  of  these  developments,  the 
Independence  of  the  Bar  and  Judiciary  in 
Rhodesia  will  be  of  considerable  Importance 
In  maintaining  some  measure  of  adherence  to 
the  Rule  of  Law.  The  decisions  of  the  Rhode- 
slan High  Court  in  February  and  In  Septem- 
ber 1968  when  the  Appellate  Division  held 
firstly  that  the  Rhodeslan  Government  had 
obtained  de  facto  status  and  then  de  jure 
status  has  already  provoked  understandable 
dismay  Recently  some  disturblne  features  of 
the  trial  of  the  Reverend  Ndabanlngl  Slthole, 
leader  of  the  banned  Zimbabwe  African  Na- 
tional Union,  also  gave  rise  to  misgivings 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  trials  with  politi- 
cal o.ertones  will  be  handled.  Any  reasonable 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  courts  In 
Rhodesia  could  be  used  as  a  cover  to  ac- 
commodate the  executive  would  only  add  to 
the  depressing  list  of  complaints  against  the 
present  regime  and  Its  supporters. 
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SOITTH    AFRICA 

Recent  legislation.  Increased  security 
measures,  incidents  of  brutality  and  oon- 
unued  general  disregard  for  the  Rule  of  Law 
indicate  that  the  regime  In  South  Africa 
IS  tightening   Its  hold. 

In  reply  to  a  General  Assembly  resolution  » 
demanding  a  report  on  prison  conditions  In 
the  Republic,  the  Government  asserted  that 
ii  did  not  recognise  the  competence  of  any 
United  Nations  organization  to  make  de- 
mands on  a  foreign  State;  it  also  asserted 
t.^iat  the  Republic  administered  Its  penal  in- 
ttiiutlons  on  the  basis  of  legislation  that  con- 
:ormed  to  the  Standard  Minimum  Rules  for 
;he  Treatment  of  Prisoners."  However,  al- 
though the  Rules  lay  down  the  minimum  of 
medical  services  that  should  be  available  In 
t\ery  institution  and  outline  the  precau- 
tions that  should  be  taken  to  ensure  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  prisoners  In- 
cluding the  dallv  examination  of  sick  prls- 
,ners  (Rules  22,  25.  261.  during  1968  four 
j.nsoners  died  in  Robben  Island  Prison 
through  lack  of  timely  medical  attention. 
I  he  Commissioner  of  Prisons  denied  such  "al- 
legations about  prison  conditions  in  South 
.\frlca".  and  said  that  the  authorities  had  'no 
knowledge  of  people  who  are  seriously  ill  and 
who  have  not  been  given  the  medically  rec- 
ommended treatment".  The  Rules  also  pro- 
vide that  "the  transport  of  prisoners  In  con- 
veyances with  Inadequate  ventilation  or 
'.ight.  or  in  any  way  which  would  subject 
them  to  unnecessary  physical  hardship  shall 
De  prohibited'.  Nonetheless  in  April  this  year 
three  Africans  died  from  suffocation  while 
being  transported  In  an  overcrowded  police 
\an. 

Not  only  has  the  government  rejected  out- 
(if-hand  allegations  made  by  the  UN  and 
i.ther  bodies  outside  South  Africa.  It  has 
prosecuted  those  publishing  Information 
about  prison  conditions  in  South  Africa  It- 
.-.eif.  The  most  recent  case  has  been  that  of 
Laurence  Gandar,  EdItor-ln-Chlef  of  the 
Hand  Dally  Mail.  Following  the  publication 
(if  a  series  of  articles  In  1965  on  conditions  in 
-South  African  prisons,  Mr.  Gandar  and  his 
reporter  Benjamin  Pogrund  were  prosecuted 
under  the  Prisons  Act,  1959."  The  Govern- 
ment had  previously  prosecuted  the  news- 
paper's Informants  for  perjury  and  had  con- 
ducted a  radio  campaign  smearing  the  news- 
paper as  "un-South  African'  and  communist 
influenced,  in  the  Gandar  trial,  ample  evi- 
dence was  produced  to  show  that,  given  the 
situation  In  South  Africa,  'reasonable  steps' 
had  been  taken  to  estobllsh  the  reliability  of 
the  information  published,  evidence  which 
would  have  satisfied  an  impartial  Judge — that 
is  a  Judge  who  Is  freed  from  the  underlying 
notion  that  criticism  of  the  administration 
Is  necessarily  un-South  African.  Nevertheless 
the  two  accused  were  convicted  under  the 
Act. 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  in  prisons 
and  the  treatment  of  convicted  prisoners,  the 
manner  In  which  detainees  have  been  held  by 
the  Security  Police  under  the  Terrorism  Act  >' 
has  given  rise  to  severe  crlUcdsm.  This  year 
already  five  detainees  have  died  while  being 
held  under  the  Act  and  two  of  these  cases 
have  had  serious  repercussions  in  South 
Africa.  At  the  Inquest  on  Mr.  Nlchodlm'us 
Kgoathe,  who  according  to  the  post-mortem 
report  had  died  of  bronchial  pneumonia,  evi- 
dence was  given  that  the  police  had  found 
it  necessary  to  Investigate  allegations  that 
Mr.  Kgoathe  had  been  assaulted  while  being 
interrogated.  A  district  surgeon  told  the  in- 
quest court  that  he  believed  the  injuries  that 
the  deceased  had  suffered  to  have  been  the 
result  of  an  assault.  He  testified  that  when 
he  examined  Mr.  Kgoathe  shortly  before  his 
death  he  found  marks  on  his  body  which 
could  have  been  cause  by  a  rawhide  whip  and 
wounds  which  could  have  come  from  an 
assault  with  the  buckle  of  a  belt.  A  police 
sergeant  testified  that  Mr.  Kgoathe  had  com- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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plained  to  him  of  body  pains  before  being 
sent  to  the  hospital  and  had  said  that  he 
had  been  assaulted  by  the  Security  Police. 
Nevertheleae  the  Magistrate  found  himself 
unable  to  conclude  that  any  person  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  death. 

in  March  another  detainee,  James  Lenkoe, 
was  found  hanging  by  a  belt  In  his  cell  after 
prolonged  Interrogation  by  the  Security 
Police.  The  finding  of  a  first  post-mortem 
was  that  Mr.  Lenkoe  had  died  as  a  result  of 
hanging  and  thus  suicide  was  logically  con- 
cluded. However,  a  second  post-mortem  was 
carried  out  at  the  request  of  the  deceased  "s 
widow;  and  expert  testimony  at  the  inquest 
showed  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  Mr. 
Lenkoe  had  received  electric  shocks  on  the 
day  of  his  death  and  that  his  death  was  also 
consistent  with  electriDcutlon.  The  Magistrate 
ended  the  Inquest  by  refusing  Mrs.  Lenkoe's 
counsel  the  opportunity  to  complete  his 
review  of  the  testimony  and  by  limiting  the 
calling  of  relevant  witnesses.  In  conclusion, 
the  Magistrate  found  that  no  satisfactory 
pr(x>f  had  been  given  of  electric  shcx;k  treat- 
ment and  that  no  blame  could  be  attached  to 
any  person. 

In  neither  case  was  the  verdict  satisfactory. 
However,  despite  government  security  meas- 
ures and  oitlcial  denials,  the  cases  have  high- 
lighted the  fact  that  torture  and  Inhuman 
treatment  are  not  infrequent  occurrences  In 
South  Africa. 

Since  these  c.tses,  the  government  has  in- 
dicated its  determination  to  prevent  such  In- 
formation reaching  the  public  in  luture:  on 
13th  June  this  year  the  passport  of  Mr.  Joel 
Carlson,  the  Johannesburg  attorney  who 
acted  for  the  widows  In  both  the  Kgoathe 
and  the  Lenkoe  Inquests  was  confiscated. 
Mr.  Carlson  Is  the  observer  for  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurists  In  South  Africa 
and  has  represented  many  political  prisoners 
who  have  alleged  that  they  were  lUtreated 
during  detention.  The  confiscation  of  his 
passport  Is  clearly  a  reprisal  for  his  part  In 
showing  up  the  use  of  electric  shock  torture 
by  the  Security  Police  In  the  Lenkoe  Inquest 
as  well  as  his  courageous  defense  in  many 
other  political  cases.  It  Is  also  a  move  cal- 
culated to  deter  both  Mr.  Carlson  and  other 
South  African  lawyers  from  dealing  with 
such  cases  In  future.  The  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  has  repeatedly  held  that 
the  Independence  of  the  legal  profession  Is 
essential  to  the  proper  defense  of  the  Rule  of 
Law.  This  unwarranted  act  against  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  profession  must  be  deplored 
as  a  direct  attack  on  this  principle. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  adverse 
publicity  for  the  Security  Police,  a  General 
Law  Amendment  Act  was  passed  on  30th  June 
1969.  Section  10  of  this  Act,  v.hich  comple- 
ments the  Public  SCTvlce  Amendment  Act  of 
1969  establishing  a  'Bureau  for  State  Secu- 
rity' and  extends  the  provision  of  the  Official 
Secrets  Act  1956.  makes  it  an  offence  to  pub- 
lish or  communicate  any  matter  dealt  with 
by  or  relating  to  the  Bureau  or  the  relation- 
ship between  anyone  and  the  Bureau.  As  a 
result  of  this  provision,  all  matters  relating 
to  the  Bureau  are  excluded  from  the  public 
domain,  and  a  person  may  even  be"  charged 
with  an  offence  under  the  Official  Secrete 
Act  without  ever  knowing  or  being  able  to 
know  that  he  had  divulged  a  "security  mat- 
ter' vrithln  the  meaning  of  the  1969  Act.  The 
Act  also  provides  (Section  29)  that  a  signed 
certificate  from  a  Minister  will  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  a  person  giving  evidence  if  such 
evidence  is  considered  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  State  or  public  security. 
Section  10 
2(a)  Any  person  who  has  in  his  possession 
or  under  his  control  any  sketch,  plan,  model, 
article,  note,  document  or  information  which 
relates  to  munitions  of  war  or  any  military, 
police  or  security  matter  and  who  publishes 
it  or  directly  or  indirectly  communicates  it 
to  any  person  in  any  manner  or  for  any 
purpose  prejudicial  to  the  safety  or  intereste 
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of  the  Republic,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
and  liable  on  conviction  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  five  hundred  rand  or 
to  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing seven  years  or  to  both  such  line  and 
Imprisonment 

{b\  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph   (O) 

(I)  "police  matter"  means  any  matter  re- 
lating to  the  preservation  of  the  internal 
security  of  the  Republic  or  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  by  the  South  African  police; 

( II )  "security  matter'  means  any  matter 
relating  to  the  security  of  the  Republic  and 
includes  any  matter  dealt  with  by  or  relating 
to  the  Bureau  for  State  Security  referred  to 
In  Section  1  of  the  Public  Service  Act.  1957 
(Act  No.  54  of  1967)  or  relating  to  the  rela- 
tionship subsisting  between  any  person  and 
the  said   Bureau. 

SeetiOTi   29 

( 1 1    Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  con- 
trary  in   any   law   or  the   common   law   con- 
tained, no  person  shall   be  compellable  and 
no  person  shall   be  permitted  or  ordered  to 
give  evidence  or  to  furnish  any  information 
in  any  proceedings  in  any  court  of   law  or 
before   any    body    or   institution    established 
by  or  under  any  law.  as  to  any  fact,  matter 
or  thing  or  as  to  any  communication  made 
to  or  by  such  person,  and  no  book  or  docu- 
ment  shall    be   produced    in    any   such   pro- 
ceedings. If  a  certificate  purporting  to  have 
been   signed    by    the   Prime   Minister   or    any 
person   authorized    thereto   by   him   or    pur- 
porting  to   have    been   signed   by   any   other 
Minister    is   produced   to    the   court   of   law. 
body   or   institution   concerned,   as   the   case 
may    be.    to    the    effect    that    the    said    fact, 
matter,  thing,  communication,  book  or  docu- 
ment  affects    the   Interests   of    the   State   or 
public  security  and  that  the  disclosure  there- 
of vrtll,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Prime  Minister 
or   the   said   pverson   so   authorized   or   other 
Minister,  as  the  case  may  be.  be  prejudicial 
to  the  Interests  of  the  State  or  public  security. 
(2 1   The  provisions  of  subsection  (1)   shall 
not  derogate  from  the  provisions  of  any  law 
or  of  the  common  law  which  do  not  compel 
or  permit  any  person  to  give  evidence  or  to 
furnish  any  information  m  any  proceedings 
In  any  court  of  law  or  before  any  body  or  In- 
stitution established  by  or  under  any  law  as 
to  any  fact,  matter  or  thing  or  as  to  any  com- 
munication made  to  or  by  such  person,  or  to 
produce  any   bcxak  or  document,  in  connec- 
tion with  any  matter  other  than  that  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  State  or  public  se- 
curity. 

( 3 )  The  provisions  of  this  section  and  any 
amendment  thereof  shall  apply  also  In  the 
territory  of  South-West  Africa,  including  the 
eastern  Caprlvl  Zlpfel. 

Not  only  does  the  Act  consolidate  the 
already  enormous  powers  of  the  Security 
Police,  it  Invades  the  power  of  the  courts  to 
overrule  an  objection  by  the  Executive  to  the 
disclosure  or  production  of  official  docu- 
ments '-  and  could  prevent  an  accused  person 
from  testifying  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  he  made  a  statement  or  confession. 

The  International  Commission  of  Jurists 
has  already  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
South  African  concept  of  the  Rule  of  Law." 
It  was  defined  as  follows  in  South  Africa  and 
the  Rule  of  Law  published  by  the  South  Afri- 
can Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  In  April 
1968: 

The  Rule  of  Law  may  mean  different  things 
to  different  people,  but  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment that  It  requires  that  a  person  on  trial 
be  accused  in  ojjen  court,  be  gwen  an  oppor- 
tunity of  denying  the  charge  and  of  defend- 
ing himself  and  that  he  be  given  the  choice 
of  a  counsel. 

In  commenting  on  this  definition  the  Com- 
mission pointed  out  that  this  is  but  one  as- 
pect of  the  Rule  of  Law  and  that  other  essen- 
tial elements  are  the  independence  of  the 
Judiciary  and  the  guarantee  of  Its  impartial- 
ity. By  the  recent  General  Law  Amendment 
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Act.  the  South  African  government  has  not 
only  contradicted  Its  own  definition  of  the 
Rule  of  Law,  It  has  also  seriously  undermined 
the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary  and  the 
guarantee  of  its  impartiality. 

SOUTH    WEST    AFRICA 

The  second  t'lal  in  which  South  West  Afri- 
cans were  convicted  under  the  Terrorism  Act 
took  place  in  Windhoek,  South  West  Africa, 
In  July  This  trial  was  again  in  complete  de- 
nance  of  the  UN  resolution  '•  to  terminate 
South  Africa*  Mandate  over  South  West 
Africa  and  the  fact  that  the  UN  claims  Juris- 
diction over  the  territory  The  men  who  have 
been  on  trial  had  been  held  in  detention  In 
Pretoria  for  up  to  three  years;  and  there  are 
ref)orts  that  as  many  as  250  additional  South 
West  Afrlciin;-  are  still  being  held  In  secret 
detention  and  Incommunicado  under  the 
Terrorism  Act. 

It  Is  more  than  ever  clear  from  these  de- 
velopments th»t  southern  Africa  has  entered 
a  period  of  even  greater  repression  World 
legal  opinion  must  be  heard  in  protest 
against  measures  in  this  area  which  are  cal- 
culated to  prejudice  the  Independence  of  the 
Judiciary  and  the  legal  profession,  and  also 
against  legislation  which,  like  the  General 
Law  Amendment  Act  In  South  Africa,  pro- 
vides an  effective  mechanism  for  consolidat- 
ing a  police  stEU« 

FOOTNOTX3 

'  For  the  fuU  text  of  the  declaration,  see 
The  Revieic  of  the  ICJ.  No.  2. 

-  See  Erosion  of  the  Rule  of  Law  in  South 
Africa.  International  Commission  of  Jurists. 
August  1968. 

^  83.000  Europeans;  7.000  Africans;  2.000 
Asians  and  coloureda. 

'  Preliminary  results  of  the  1969  official 
census  show  4.840,000  Africans,  230,000  Euro- 
peans, 8.700  Asians  and  15.000  Coloureds. 

^The  former  A'  and  'B'  rolls  will  be  abol- 
ished, and  there  will  be  a  European  roll  which 
Includes  coloureds  and  Asians  and  an  Afri- 
can roll.  Cross- voting  Is  abolished;  no  Afri- 
can may  be  a  candidate  in  a  non-African  con- 
stituency or  vice  versa.  The  franchise  quali- 
fications Jor  both  Europeans  and  Africans 
will  be  raised. 

'  The  basing  of  representation  for  Africans 
on  their  income  tax  contributions,  an  unac- 
ceptable criterion  in  any  event,  ignores  the 
fact  that  iftcome  tax  contributions  by  whites 
to  the  total  State  revenue  is  only  about  20';; , 
yet  they  will  have  75 '~:  of  the  Parliamentary 
representation  The  shift  of  emphasis  from 
income  tax  to  indirect  taxation  Introduced 
In  the  recent  Budget  will  render  this  20''; 
even  more  insiglilflcant. 

'  The  figure  for  the  European  reserved  land 
represents  an  Increase  of  over  9  million 
acres. 

"  2440  I  XXIIl  I ,  adopted  following  the  re- 
port In  1968  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group 
of  Experts  established  by  the  Commission 
of  Human.  Rights 

'  Adopted  by  the  First  UN  Congress  on  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  and  the  Treatment  of 
Offenders  in  a  resolution  of  30th  August 
1955. 

"'Section  44(f  I  makes  It  an  offence  to  pub- 
lish false  Inforaiation  concerning  the  behav- 
iour or  experience  In  prison  of  any  prisoner 
or  ex-pnsoner  or  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  any  prison,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
false,  or  without  taking  reasonable  steps  to 
verify  such  information,  the  onus  of  proving 
that  reasonable  steps  were  taken  being  upon 
the  accused' 

"  See  Bulletiii  No.  34  for  a  detailed  anal- 
ysis. The  Act  allows  for  indefinite  detention 
of  suspects  by  the  police  without  the  need 
for  a  court  order  Detainees  may  be  held  un- 
der the  Act  in  conditions  of  complete  secrecy 
and  isolation  at  the  uncontrolled  discretion 
of  the  police  and  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

-See   on  this  point  the  Special  Study  in 
this  issue  of  The  Reiieu-  at  pp   35-36  below 
"Erosion    of    the    Rule    of    Law   in    South 
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Africa.  International  Commission  of  Jurists. 
August  1968 

•  General  Assembly  Resolution  2146  (XXI( 
1966. 

Our  Country  Our  RESPONSiBii,rrY 

{By  Duncan  Innes) 

introduction 

Some  people  may  wonder  why  I,  as  a 
student,  have  chosen  a  topic  such  as  this  for 
my  talk  today,  these  people  may  ask  why  as 
students  we  are  concerning  ourselves  with 
our  country  and  not  concentrating  on  our 
studies 

To  these  people  I  would  say  that  I  believe 
firmly  that  a  university  can  only  reflect  the 
aspirations  of  the  society  in  which  it  exists, 
and  ihus  to  study  the  one  without  the  other 
is  to  do  only  half  the  Job  Each  one  of  us 
here  will  shortly  be  leaving  our  university  to 
take  our  places  in  our  society,  and  it  is  there- 
fore imperative  that  we  are  aware  of  the 
state  and  health  of  that  society  Furthermore, 
with  the  present  political  trend  in  South 
Africa,  students  stand  clearly  In  the  political 
spectrum  of  our  society  and  so  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  society  in  which  they 
operate   is  essential 

•  •  «  •  • 

But  first  let  us  analyse  briefly  our  own 
position— the  position  of  the  student  In 
South  Africa  For  example,  how  many  stu- 
dents are  tliere  studying  at  universities  in 
our  country  ' 

In  1968  there  were  74,330  enrolled  students 
Of  these  students  the  racial  breakdown  was 
as  follows: 

Whites,  65.745:  African,  1.530;  Asiatic. 
3,218:  and  Coloured,  3,385. 

Total  non-Whites:  8.585. 

This  means  that  of  the  total  percentage  of 
students  studying  at  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  South  Africa  only  11.5  per  cent 
were  non-White,  and  of  that  percentage  3 
per  cent   were  Africans. 

Why  is  the  rate  of  education  of  the  non- 
White  and  particularly  the  African  so  low? 
The  Government  submits  again  and  again 
that  It  Is  doing  all  It  can  to  increase  educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  non-White.  They 
point  to  the  establishment  of  the  University 
College  of  Zululand,  of  the  University  Col- 
lege of  the  North,  of  the  University  College 
of  the  Western  Cape,  and  they  crv,  'look 
what  we  are  doing  for  the  non-White!"  And, 
indeed,  giving  credit  where  credit  is  due,  we 
will  admit  that  the  es'ablishment  of  ;i  non- 
White  colleges,  which  are  now  almost  full- 
fledged  universities  is  a  fine  record.  But  when 
we  study  the  enrollment  figures  at  .some 
non-White  institutions  we  see  that: 


Student  enrollment 

University  college 

1960               1968          1 

ncrease 

Zululand 
Western  Cape. 
Fort  Hare 

41                368 
161                669 
360                451 

327 
508 
91 

These  figures  we  feel  do  not  denote  great 
progress,  but  giving  the  Government  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  we  presume  that  uni- 
versities simply  grow  slowly,  so  we  look  at 
the  White  universities  to  see  how  they  have 
increased  their  enrolment  in  the  same  eight 
years: 

University:  Increase  by  1968 

Natal 2,008 

Witwatersrand    3,081 

Cape    Town.- 2,068 

Potchefstroom 1,547 

Pretoria 4,103 

Stellenbosch    2.736 

It  would  seem  that,  from  these  figures,  the 
Government  is  doing  all  it  can  to  improve 
the  opportunities  for  Whites  to  get  a  univer- 
sity education  while  neglecting  the  non- 
Whites  almost  entirely. 
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But  Mr.  Harry  Lewis,  newly-app>olnted  Na- 
tionalist Party  MP,  tells  us  that  this  Is  not 
so.  Almost  confidentially  he  gives  us  the  rea- 
sons. "You  see,"  he  says,  "the  Black  man  un- 
fortunately Just  isn't  up  to  university  stand- 
ing. He  Cant  absorb  all  that  knowledge,  poor 
chap.  Just  look  at  the  school  failure  rales," 
he  tells  us  So  like  good  South  Africans,  we 
look  at  the  figures  We  see  that  of  all  African 
children  of  school-going  age.  78  per  cent  are 
attending  schools.  This,  we  agree,  is  impres- 
sive. 

We  see  that  In  Sub  A  there  are  580,533 
African  children.  But  by  the  time  we  reach 
Matric  we  see  that  there  are  only  2,075. 

We  look  at  the  overall  picture  and  we  see 
that  out  of  an  African  population  of  12.750.- 
000  in  1967  only  17  49  per  cent  were  at  school 
That  if  2  million  children.  Of  these  2  million 
over  1  million,  or  more  than  half,  are  in  Sul) 
A,  Sub  B,  Standard  1  and  Standard  2.  Why  do 
so  m my  African  children  fail  to  get  any 
further? 

The  answer  is  very  .simple  Government 
sourcjs  inform  us  They  Just  cannot  keep  up 
They  ju't  do  not  have  the  brain-power 
to  match  us  Whites  But  what  the  Govern- 
ment doesn't  tell  us  i<:  that  the  ratio  in  these 
classes  is  1  teacher  to  58.8  children.  What  we 
are  njt  told  is  that  the  reasons  why  there 
are  more  children  per  teacher  this  year  than 
there  were  last  year  Is  because  an  African 
teacher  gets  paid  less  than  half  the  salary 
of  a  White  teacher  with  equal  qualification.'; 
The  Government  does  not  tell  us  that  a  non- 
White  artisan  with  a  Junior  Certificate  can 
get  a  larger  salary  than  a  teacher  with  a 
Senior  Certificate  and  2  years'  training.  For 
the  non-White.  Mr  Chairman,  where  is  the 
incentive  to  teach^  This  Is  why  last  year 
there  were  I  750  teaching  vacancies  among 
non-Whites. 

Our  lielpful  Government  sources  forget  to 
tell  us  that  although  books  are  free  at  Gov- 
ernment Schools  for  While  children,  n^n- 
While  children  have  to  pay  for  theirs:  and 
that  the  parents  of  most  of  these  younf- 
slers  live  in  abject  poverty  so  that  they  just 
cannot  afford  to  let  their  children  go  oi 
educating  themselve.';  Tliey  have  to  go  oiii 
and  work  or  the  family  will  starve. 

Thus,    although    the    Minister    of    Baiif 
Education  can  proudly  claim  that  78  per  cei  • 
of  African  children  receive  .schooling,  he  To 
gets     o   ment:on  that    less  than  30  per  cent 
ever  net  over  Standard  2  and  In  fact  that  only 
0  08  per  cent   reach  Matnc 

If,  despite  all  these  facts  and  figures,  nur 
learned  Government  source  siiU  tries  to  tell 
us  that  the  Government  is  doing  all  it  can 
for    non-White    education    in    South    Africa. 
then    we    must    ask   one    last    question.    How 
much  money  per  pupil  is  spent  on  education? 
In  1960,  which  was  the  last  time  the  Gov- 
ernment issued  these  comparative  figures: 
R144.57  wa..  spent  p?r  White  child. 
R59.I3  '.vas  spent  per  Coloured  child. 
R12  46  was  spent  per  African  child. 
The  education  of  the  non-White,  and  par- 
ticularly the  African,   in  South   Africa  is  a 
myth  and  a  lie    It  is  something  the  Govern- 
ment can  proudly  point  to  when  it  is  ques- 
tioned in  the  United  Nations,  but  when  one 
delves    into    the    intricate   cobwebs    of    hall- 
truths   one   IS   confronted    with    the   painful 
fact:    the    Gjvernrfient    does    uot    v,am    to 
educate  the  Black  man. 

Those  who  do  manage  an  educatljn,  those 
who  gam  Matric,  those  who  go  on  to  get  de- 
grees and  to  become  doctors  are  men  and 
women  whose  courage  and  determination  is 
not  easy  to  match.  Like  the  medical  student, 
who  this  year  applied  for  .i  NUSAS  scholar- 
ship: he  had  Just  completed  his  2nd  year: 
he  had  obtained  2  second  class  passes — a 
truly  remarkable  achievement.  I  asked  Uim 
where  he  lived.  He  said  he  shared  a  one-room 
shack  with  a  friend.  Wasn't  it  awkward,  I 
asked,  if  one  of  them  wanted  to  work  at  night 
and  the  other  wanted  to  sleep  with  a  light 
shining  in  the  room?  There  was  no  light,  he 
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said,  they  had  no  electricity.  But  how  do  you 
work  at  night.  1  asked?  By  candle-light,  he 

said. 

But  now.  we  should  ask  ourselves  why 
should  the  Government  not  wish  to  do  all  it 
can  to  educate  the  African  and  thus  enable 
him  to  raise  his  own  standard  of  living? 
Surely,  we  would  expect  any  rational  gov- 
ernment to  plough  as  much  money  as  pos- 
sible Into  the  education  of  the  poor  so  that  In 
this  way  the  ix>or  may  be  better  equipped 
to  enter  new  and  better  Jobs,  thus  earn  larger 
salaries,  raise  healthier,  better-educated  fam- 
Ules.  and  surely  in  this  way,  with  more  and 
more  educated  men  and  women  entering  our 
professions  our  whole  society  would  be  en- 
riched and  would  prosper  economically.  But 
this  is  not  the  policy  of  our  present  Govern- 
ment and  to  understand  why,  we  must  look 
,it  the  whole  political  situation, 

THE     HOAX     or    SEPARATE     NATIONS 

The  policy  of  South  Africa  at  the  moment 
i»  one  where  tlie  White  group  has  economic 
and  political  control  of  the  country,  and  they 
do  not  Intend  to  let  it  go. 

Now  the  question  arises,  If  the  White  group 
who  have  this  ix)wer.  do  not  intend  to  lose 
It,  what  are  they  going  to  do  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people?  The  White  group  feels 
•hat  whatever  It  does  with  these  people  It 
must  ensure  three  things:  firstly,  that  the 
;>olicy  has  some  form  of  moral  Justification; 
secondly,  that  it  is  economically  sound;  and 
thirdly,  that  it  won't  involve  any  loss  of 
power  for  the  Whites.  And  with  those  three 
aims  in  mind,  the  late  Dr.  Verwoerd  produced 
the  doctrine  of  separate  nations. 

Dr.  Verwoerd  said  we  will  give  the  Africans 
their  own  nations  in  which  they  can  have 
full  rights  of  citizenship.  But  obviously  since 
we,  the  Whites,  have  already  developed  cer- 
Uln  sections  of  South  Africa  for  ourselves,  we 
will  give  the  Africans  those  sections  that  are 
still  largely  under-developed  so  that  they 
can  develop  those  sections  for  themselves. 

Of  course  those  sections  that  are  stlU 
under-developed  only  amount  to  13  per  cent 
of  the  total  land  space  of  South  Africa,  but 
after  all  there  are  only  16  million  of  them 
and  4  million  of  us.  he  said.  And  anyway,  we 
can't  be  expected  to  give  up  what  we  have 
developed. 

But.  said  his  critics,  what  will  happen 
when  these  Black  nations  develop  and  grow 
economically  and  politically  powerful?  Won't 
they  be  a  threat  to  us?  I  think  Dr.  Verwoerd 
just  smiled.  Because  he  knew  it  was  all  a 
mammoth  hoax. 

Dr.  Verwoerd  knew  that  the  Bantustans 
were  agriculturally  seml-lmpoverlshed.  In- 
dustrially useless  and  economically  unable  to 
pay  for  themselves.  He  knew  that  the  Ban- 
tustans could  never  ever  hope  to  absorb 
:ill  the  Africans  in  the  Republic.  There  could 
never  be  enough  work.  He  said,  and  Mr. 
Vorster  says,  that  the  Africans  will  gradually 
return  to  the  Bantustans  as  they  develop  and 
the  need  for  more  workers  gro'ws. 

REALITIES    or    A    BANTtTSTAN 

But  let  us  look  at  the  Government's  biggest 
.showcase,  the  Bantustan  which  has  already 
survived  5  years  of  so-called  self-govern- 
ment— the  Transkel. 

The  Ttanskei  consists  of  16.000  square 
miles.  It  has  an  African  population  of  1.4 
million.  Thirteen  years  after  the  Tomllnson 
Report — which  was  the  first  blueprint  from 
which  Dr.  Verwoerd  worked — 13  years  after 
this  report  claimed  that  in  25-30  years  the 
Transkel  would  be  able  to  support  10  million 
Africans,  we  find  that  It  cannot  even  support 
1.4  million.  There  are  3  factories  in  the 
Transkel  and  they  employ  less  than  2,000 
Africans.  There  are  only  32.700  Africans  em- 
ployed In  the  Transkel  and  in  another  12-17 
years,  according  to  the  Tomllnson  Report, 
employment  must  be  found  for  10  million. 
Today  we  learn  that  the  Tomllnson  Report 
is  inaccurate.  By  the  year  2000  there  ■will  be 
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9  million-more  Africans  In  South  Alrlca  than 
the  Report  bargained  for. 

But,  we  ask,  what  happens  to  those  Afri- 
cans who  cannot  find  work  In  the  Transkel 
and  the  other  homelands?  They  return  to  the 
Republic  as  migrant  laboiu-ers. 

And  so  now  we  can  see  how  the  great 
scheme  really  works.  The  homelands  can 
never   become  economically   self-sufficient. 

Last  year  the  Transkel  had  a  total  budget 
of  R20  million.  From  Its  own  sourcee,  the 
Transkel  raised  R4  5  million  The  balance 
comes  from  our  generous  Government.  I  am 
sure  that  should  Chief  Mantanzlma  ever 
wish  to  do  anything  with  which  Pretoria 
were  dissatisfied.  Pretoria  might  discover 
that  there  were  certain  difficulties  involved 
in  handing  over  the  R15  5  million  so  neces- 
sary for  the  Transkei'fe  very  survival 

■fhus  we  see  that  the  Bantustans,  because 
they  can  never  be  economically  self-suffi- 
cient, can  never  be  politically  independent 
And,  although  they  can  have  all  the  trap- 
pings of  Independence,  such  as  a  Prime  Min- 
ister, a  Cabinet  and  elections,  they  will  never 
be  able  to  acquire  such  natural  rights  of  any 
nation,  as  lor  example  an  army,  even  for  self- 
defence  A?  long  as  the  Bantustans  rely  on 
the  South  African  Government  for  their 
funds — which  they  must  forever  do — they 
can  never  support  themselves,  and  therefore, 
they  will  never  be  politically  independent. 
Thus,  the  Whites'  third  aim.  that  they  should 
lose  none  of  their  power  is  realised,  while 
their  first  aim  that  their  policy  should  also 
have  a  seemingly  moral  Justification  is 
theoretically  realised  to  the  lazy  or  indoc- 
trinated thinker — for  "one  day  ".  we  are 
told — not  In  his  lifetime,  Mr.  Vlrster  tells 
us — but  one  day.  these  nations  will  be  free. 

And.  of  course,  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  policy  must  be  economically  sound,  too. 
which  was,  you  will  recall,  our  second  re- 
quirement. So  we  have  an  African  population 
unable  to  find  work  in  the  homelands  drift- 
ing back  into  the  Republic  and  supplying  a 
constant  labour  force  for  our  mines  and  fac- 
tories. And  they  will  go  on  doing  this  because 
they  need  work  for  food  and  we  will  go  on 
receiving  cheap  labour  and  our  economy  will 
grow  and  grow  and  requirement  number  two 
has  been  met.  Of  course,  we  do  not  allow 
these  men  to  bring  their  wives  and  children 
because  we  do  not  need  them  to  work,  and 
if  these  men  grumble  about  poor  wages  we 
simply  sack  them  because  our  system  is  so 
sound  that  we  know  that  there  are  millions 
more  who  are  so  hungry  that  they  will  work 
for  any  amount  of  money,  no  matter  how 
small. 

THE    OIjTCOME    of    APARTHEID 

Apartheid  represents  a  depressing  picture 
It  is  a  picture  of  a  cunning  system  that  :s  so 
evil  and  so  selfish  that  one  wonders  that  hu- 
man beings  could  ever  have  evolved  it. 

It  is  a  system  that  forces  over  600.000  peo- 
ple in  Soweto.  an  African  township  in  Johan- 
nesburg, to  live  In  70.000  houses.  That  is. 
according  to  the  official  Government  figures, 
9  people  per  3-roomed  house. 

It  is  a  system  which  orders  33.000  Coloured 
people  to  be  evicted  from  their  homes  in  Dis- 
trict 6  at  a  time  when  there  Is  already  a 
shortage  of  30.000  Coloured  homes  in  the 
Cape  Peninsula  alone — at  a  time  when  15.000 
Coloured  people  in  the  Cape  are  waiting  for 
homes  and  66,000  are  inadequately  housed 
These  are  official  Government  figures. 

It  is  a  system  which  evicts  these  people 
from  their  homes  because,  in  the  words  of 
the  Minister  of  Community  Development. 
Mr.  Blaar  Coetzee.  he  "wants  It  for  a  White 
luxury  area  ". 

It  is  a  system  which  causes  a  man  to  say. 
"I  do  not  weep  for  the  non-White;  I  ween 
for  the  White". 

It  is  a  system  which  allows  the  homes  of 
170  Coloured  people  to  be  bulldozed  down 
and  then  leaves  them  sitting  for  two  weeks 
on  the  roadside  .  .   .  without  shelter.  A  90- 
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year-old  man  and  a  2-month -old  baby,  we 
read,  shared  a  ditch. 

It  Is  a  system  which  enables  the  homes 
of  1.746  Coloured  people,  to  be  bought  ly 
the  Government  and  resold  to  Whites.  -yWYi 
the  Government  gaming  a  total  profit  of 
R6.8  million— and  this  after  official  Govern- 
ment sources  inform  us  that  60  per  cent  of 
the  Coloured  people  are  po\erty-stricken 

It  Is  a  system  that  allows  in  one  year  lor 
12.000  cases  of  malnutrition  diseases  amung 
African  babies,  700  among  Coloured  babies 
and  9  among  Whites.  According  to  popula- 
tion ratios,  these  figures  should  be  Wliltes  &. 
Coloured  4  and  Africans  36 

It  is  a  system  that  allows  50  per  cent  of 
all  African  children  born  alive  to  die  before 
they  reach  their  5th  birthday. 

It  is  a  system  which  allo'As  the  Minister 
of  Community  Development  to  stand  up  and 
say  that  the  Indians  in  South  Africa  must 
branch  out  willingly  from  Commerce  or  tie 
Government  will  force  them  out  "They  m\\-' 
branch  out  into  other  occupations'  .  he  i.aiu. 
"and  become  clerks,  road  workers  and  Ti' .e-s 
and  turners.  This  will  be  done'  .  he  concluded, 
"not  only  in  the  interests  of  South  Af-irt. 
but  also  in  the  interests  of  the  Indian  cci; - 
munity  " 

LIMEHILL     AND     STINKWATEH 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  mass  removals  of 
Africans  from  White  areas  which  has  caused 
the  horrors  of  Llmehlli  and  Stlnkwater  This 
is  a  description  of  a  Government  resettle- 
ment camp.  Stlnkwater.  which  lies  35  miles 
from  Pretoria,  and  into  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  forced  thousands  of  Africans  to 
move.  It  Is  written  by  one  who  was  there,  and 
It  appeared  in  the  Rand  Daily  Mail: 

"It  consists  of  corrugated  iron  shacks,  mud 
huts  and  wooden  liouses.  Hundreds  of  the 
slum  dwellers  have  been  infected  with  a 
scourge  of  skin  diseases.  Scores  of  children 
had  bloodshot  eyes  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
charge of  tears.  A  niedical  practitioner  said 
the  children  were  showing  symptoms  of 
trachoma,  which  could  lead  to  blindness. 
Other  children  had  their  heads  covered  with 
ringworm.  Some  of  them  found  It  difficult 
to  play  because  of  swollen  limbs." 

But  in  case  you  are  feeling  depressed,  do 
not  worry,  because  the  report  noted  that 
"there  is  1  nurse  in  the  area",  and  as  far  as 
sanitation  goes,  "a  borehole  is  open  for  4 
hours  a  day' 

But  what  did  this  place  look  like,  we 
wonder,  when  the  Department  of  Bantu  Ad- 
ministration and  Development  forced  these 
people  to  move  there  and  said  "this  is  your 
homeland  "?  We  do  not  know  what  it  looked 
like  then,  but  6  months  after  these  people 
had  been  there  in  the  middle  of  winter,  we 
know  what  it  looked  like.  There  were  iio 
schools,  no  stores  and  no  clinic.  The  people 
lived  in  tents  There  was  one  hand  pump  for 
^  water  which  was  used  by  over  400  people 

It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  present  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  too,  anu  3  i..  i.^hs  later 
there  had  been  improvements.  There  was 
half  a  school,  an  old  shack  for  a  store.  :* 
motor-driven  pump,  but  still  no  clinic  That 
Is  progress. 

Most  of  the  men  who  live  at  Stlnkwater 
work  in  the  cities  during  the  week,  and  only 
come  home  to  see  their  families  over  the 
weekend.  Those  who  do  come  home  every  day 
arrive  home  by  bus  at  9  p.m.  and  have  to  be 
up  at  3  ajn.  to  catch  the  bus  to  the  city  at 
4  am  The  bus  fare  is  45c  per  day  single  and 
R4.40  a  month.  In  addition,  money  is.  of 
course,  needed  for  clothes  and  food.  There 
are  no  toilets  provided  at  all. 

Then  there  is  Llmehlli.  where  many  people 
have  died.  In  Octot>er  of  last  year  an  epidemic 
broke  out  there,  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Minister  of  Health,  Dr.  Carel  de  Wet,  asking 
for  an  inquiry  as  typhoid  was  suspected 

On  December  10th,  the  Minister  Issued  a 
statement  saying  conditions  at  Llmehlli  were 
normal.  In  only  3  months,  from  September 
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to  December,  out  of  a  population  of  6.000 
only  19  people  had  died 

On  December  21«t.  Archbishop  Hurley 
visited  the  area  and  claimed  that  he  had 
evidence  that  between  October  Ist  and  De- 
cember 10th  at  least  45  people  had  died.  He 
informed  the  Minister  of  Health.  The 
Minister  then  laeued  a  sUtement  admitting 
that  in  5  months  73  people  had  died,  but 
thU  he  said,  was  also  normal.  If  19  deaths  In 
3  months  Is  normal,  and  73  deaths  In  6 
months  Is  also  normal,  I  shudder  to  think 
what  the  Minister  would  regard  as 
abnormal. 

At  this  stage  dozens  of  pressmen  were  con- 
verging on  the  area  to  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  truth.  The  Minister  was  quick  to  slap  a 
ban  on  any  pressmen  visiting  the  area.  But 
he  could  not  Btop  members  of  Parliament 
going  there,  aod  he  could  not  stop  doctors 
going  there. 

Eventually,  after  35  deaths  had  occurred  In 
2  weeks,  the  State  ordered  InoculaUons  and 
set  up  medical  "checkpoints".  The  Natal 
Regional  Director  for  State  Health  Issued  the 
following  statement:  "We  have  established 
contact  with  the  disease.  The  picture  Is  not 
entirely  clear,  but  It  Is  apparently  the  result 
of  Insanitary  conditions."  A  spokesman  for 
the  SUte  Health  Department  said  that  be- 
tween 15-20  per  cent  of  the  children  at  Ume- 
hlll  h»*«  contracted  gastro-enterltls  and  the 
«liseewe-wa8  spreading  to  adults.  But  he  added 
"this  Is  quite  normal  at  this  time  of  year 
because  of  the  heat  and  the  files." 

What  really  happened  at  Llmehlll,  we  will 
probably  never  know,  for  while  people  died, 
the  Government  banned  the  Press  from 
going  there;  while  people  died  the  priests 
who  tried  to  save  them  were  interrogated 
again  and  agato  by  the  Special  Branch;  and 
while  people  died.  White  South  Africa  went 
about  Its  business. 

What  we  do  have,  though.  Is  the  report  of 
four  doctors  who  did  voluntary-  medical  work 
tn  the  area  before  the  Government  went  In 
and  who  delivered  a  "factual  account"  of 
their  findings 

Between  December  28th  and  January  19th. 
760  patients  attended  one  clinic.  The  size  of 
the  community  which  that  clinic  served  was 
2.000.  Among  the  cases  examined  were:  diar- 
rhea and  vomiting  (68).  suspected  typhoid 
{4t.  coniirTned  typhoid  |8 — I  death),  pneu- 
monia (9 — 2  deaths),  tonsllltls  (19).  otitis 
media  (8),  eye  Infections  (21).  salpingitis 
(3  I.  cystl  Us  (43).  pellagra  (53).  kwashiorkor 
( 28 ) ,  vitamin  deficiency  disease  ( 20 ) ,  scurvy 
(8).  rickets  (3>.  scabies  i27).  worm  Infesta- 
tion ( 7) .  and  suspected  TB  ( 5 ) . 

Fifteen  of  these  patients  were  pregnant. 
What,  we  might  ask.  would  have  happened 
to  those  people  if  doctors  had  not  volun- 
tarily gone  there  to  treat  them? 

One  of  the  diseases  mentioned  was  typhoid. 
Of  this  disease  the  doctors  .say  "it  spreads  In 
conditions  of  poor  hygiene  ...  In  a  normal, 
healthy  communuy  the  acceptable  Incidence 
of  typhoid  Is  nil.  Thus  In  a  community  the 
size  of  Llmehlll.  8  confirmed  and  4  suspected 
cases  would  in  any  medical  sense  be  called 
very  serloxis." 

"Diarrhea",  the  doctors  say,  "was  the  com- 
monest reasoa  for  consulting  us.  Just  over 
50  per  cent  of  all  patients  who  came  had 
these  complaints.  It  Is  most  serious  In  babies 
and  young  children  who  form  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  cases.  Sudden  deteriora- 
tion and  death  may  occur  within  hours." 

The  doctors  continue:  "Prom  the  disease 
we  saw.  It  Is  self-evident  that  the  water  and 
waste  disposal  facilities  were  Inadequate." 
They  conclude:  "We  understand  that  the 
^nen  are,  to  a  large  extent  In  other  areas. 
We  would  Indicate  that  this  Is  unsatisfactory 
and  a  further  factor  In  continuing  the  vicious 
cycle  of  disease,  poverty.  Ignorance,  dlseaae." 
This  report  was  published  before  the  Llme- 
hlll debate  b«gan  In  Parliament.  Let  us  see 
what  occurred  there.  Dr.  de  Wet  said  that  In 
one  year  there  were  18  cases  of  typhoid  and 
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aaked  what  was  so  abnormal  about  that.  He 
went  on  to  criticise  the  United  Party,  the 
Press  and  all  those  who  had  attacked  Llme- 
hlll as  being  "enemies  of  South  Africa". 
Blaar  Coetzee,  replying  to  a  barrage  of  Op- 
position questions,  asked:  "E)oes  the  U.P. 
want  caviar  for  the  people  of  Llmehlll?" 
Another  Government  spokesman,  amid  roars 
of  Nationalist  laughter,  said  that  he  thought 
everyone  was  making  a  mountain  out  of  a 
Llmehlll. 

But  not  all  Nationalist  comments  were 
sickly  witticisms.  Sometimes  they  tried  to 
defend  it.  There  are  2  ambulances  available 
which  come  In  from  cfutslde.  they  cried,  and 
a  district  surgeon  visits  the  clinic  once  a 
week,  and  there  Is  one  district  nurse  on  duty 
all  the  time.  When  their  critics  said  there 
were  8.000-8.000  people  there  spread  over 
many  miles  with  no  proper  toilet  facilities, 
only  a  pit  system,  and  not  one  house.  Gov- 
ernment MP's  claimed  that  these  conditions 
were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  there 
have  done  nothing  about  them.  They  had. 
after  all.  been  supplied  with  tents  and  equip- 
ment to  dig  pit  latrines  when  they  were 
originally  dumped  there.  It  was  Dr.  Radford. 
the  United  Party  MP  who  pointed  out  that 
there  were  no  men  there — they  were  work- 
ing in  the  cities:  "Surely",  he  said,  "you  do 
not  expect  women  with  babies  on  their  backs 
to  dig  20-ft.  latrines  In  the  hard  soil  of 
Northern  Natal?" 

Dr.  Radford  went  on  to  say  that  of  the 
many  cemeteries  In  the  area,  he  had  only 
visited  2.  and  he  hod  counted  40  gr.ives.  not 
19  as  the  Minister  had  said  He  had  been 
shown  750  medical  csrds  of  children  suffer- 
ing from  gastro-enterltls  And  amid  Jeers  and 
catcalls  from  Government  benches,  he  added 
"And  If  you  want  the  names  on  the  graves, 
I  will  show  them  to  you." 

And  so  the  tragedy  of  Llmehlll  w.is  laughed 
out  of  Parliament  and  the  Minister  of  Health 
refused  to  set  up  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate It.  We  will  never  know  how  many  people 
died  there.  Some  people  say  they  h.^ve  seen 
hundreds  of  graves;  the  Minister  has  only 
seen  19  We  will  probably  never  know  how 
many  hundreds  of  other  Llmehllls  have  oc- 
curred, are  occurring,  and  are  going  to  occur 
Perhaps  it  is  Just  ;is  well,  for  as  the  Nation- 
alist Party  newspaper.  Die  Tranxvaler  so  aptly 
put  It: 

■Llmehlll  was  never  presented  as  a  Utopia 
to  the  thousands  of  outcasts  who  were  shift- 
ed there,  although  It  undoubtedly  must  have 
seemed  like  one  to  many  of  them  The  area 
offers  reasonable  living  conditions,  and  the 
residents  are  happy  because  their  living  con- 
ditions there  are  Infinitely  better  than  the 
places  they  come  from." 

Yes,  it  Is  true,  the  residents  are  happy. 
Their  happiness  Is  the  eternal  stillness  of 
the  grave.  But  their  passing  was  not  a  happy 
one,  their  last  desperate  agonies  were  not 
happy,  and  their  deaths  have  labelled  South 
Africa  with  a  terrible  gruUt. 

The  guilt  for  those  deaths  lies  with  the 
Nationalists  who  Jeered  iuid  lied  to  smother 
the  truth.  The  guilt  lies  with  the  public  that 
didn't  care.  The  guilt  for  those  deaths  lies 
with  you  and  I  who  read  the  newsp»per  re- 
ports, shook  our  heads  In  horror,  and  then 
threw  the  newspaper  aside  The  guilt,  fellow- 
students.  Is  ours,  because  we  have  done 
nothing. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  have  touched  very  lightly  on  the  topic 
of  apartheid.  I  have  revealed  certain  horrors 
and  certain  Injustices,  but  I  have  only 
scratched  the  surface.  Beneath  the  surface 
lie  a  million  further  tragedies,  human  trag- 
edies all  of  them  Tragedies  of  discrimina- 
tion, of  despair,  of  selfishness. 

The  tragedies  of  over  12  million  Africans 
who  must  carry  passes  with  them  like  dog 
licenses  for  fear  that  they,  like  dogs,  will  be 
Impounded.  The  tragedies  of  72,936  Africans 
who  have  been  uprooted  from  their  homes 
and  forced  into  barren  resettlement  areas. 
The  tragedies  of  92  5  percent  of  an  Indian 
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group  of  99,000  who  have  been  affected  bv 
Group  Areas.  And  these  are  Just  the  facts 
and  figures.  They  are  staitlstlcs.  Government 
official  statistics,  and  they  cannot  tell  of  the 
many  other  horrors  that  are  caused  by  this 
system. 

They  cannot  tell  of  the  terrible  harm  that 
malnutrition  does  to  the  mind  and  body;  they 
cannot  tell  of  the  destruction  of  minds  and 
personalities  which  the  horrors  of  Llmehlll 
perpetrate,  they  can  only  record  the  deaths 
It  is  Impossible  to  estimate  the  drunkenness 
the  poverty,  the  prostitution,  and  other  vices 
which  this  system  forces  onto  the  people  who 
are  subjected  to  it.  Our  only  knowledge  that 
this  sort  of  thing  occurs  is  when  we  see  the 
battered  tramp  in  rags  staggering  drunkenly 
down  our  dirty  streets  only  to  be  hurled 
brutally  into  the  back  of  a  waiting  van.  And 
then  the  reaction  of  the  White  population  is 
as  certain  as  ever:  "You  wouldn't  want  your 
daughter  to  marry  one  of  those,  would  you?" 

This  IS  a  stor\-  of  a  people  with  no  rights 
and  no  futtire.  This  is  the  story  of  South 
Africa  today.  Behind  the  lamentable  story 
lies  a  quiet  philosophy;  a  philosophy  which 
the  rulers  of  our  land  have  nurtured  and 
long  cherished.  It  Is  the  philosophy  which 
today  steers  South  Africa  on  Its  present 
course.  It  Is  the  philosophy  which  has  en- 
trenched Itself  In  our  society,  our  heritage, 
our  way  of  life.  Por  the  last  15  years  young 
South  Africans  have  been  subjected  to  Chris- 
tian National  Education,  which  pervades  our 
school  textbooks  and  governs  the  order  ol 
our  thinking. 

But  what  Is  it?  What  Is  this  Christian 
Nationalism? 

I  could  not  define  It  better  than  did  our 
own  Prime  Minister.  Mr  B.  J.  Vorster.  when 
after  he  had  been  appointed  a  general  in  the 
Ossewa  Brandwag  In  1942.  he  said: 

"We  stand  for  Christian  Nationalism  which 
Is  an  ally  of  National  Socialism.  You  can 
call  this  antl -democratic  principle  dictator- 
ship If  you  wish.  In  Italy  It  is  called  Fascism, 
in  Germany.  German  National  Socialism  (or 
Nazism),  and  In  South  Africa  Christian  Na- 
tionalism." 

THE  STXJBKNT   KOLE 

South  Africa  Is  our  countn,-  and  our  re- 
sponsibility. If  we  are  concerned  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country,  as  I  am  because  I  do 
not  believe  she  has  a  secure  future,  then 
we  must  ask  ourselves  what  we  can  do  for 
iHir  country  and  for  our  future.  We  must 
ask  ourselves  what  we.  as  students,  as  to- 
morrow's leaders,  can  do.  We  must  ask  our- 
selves what  NUSAS  can  do. 

This  is  a  question  which  NUSAS  leaders 
have  asked  themselves  for  many  years.  Some 
of  their  answers  have  not,  I  feel,  been  either 
sensible  or  realistic.  One  such  answer  was 
the  one  which  the  President  gave  five  years 
ago.  In  1964  Jonty  Driver,  speaking  of 
NUSAS,  said.  "To  be  brutally  frank  and  ut- 
terly honest.  NUSAS  Is  a  front  for  the  libera- 
tion movement  In  South  Africa."  Speaking 
in  1969,  I  must  say  to  be  that  to  be  brutal- 
ly frank  and  utterly  honest.  Jonty  Driver  was 
talking  nonsense  NUSAS  is  not  and  cmnot 
be  any  sort  of  subversive  organisation,  nor 
can  we  house  or  protect  subversivee.  We  are 
a  national  students'  union  and  we  must  re- 
member this  This  Is  all  we  are  and  this  Is 
all  we  can  claim  to  be.  The  duty  of  a  na- 
tional students'  union  must  be  to  refiect  the 
views  of  the  students  It  represents  and  to 
carry  -out  such  functions  as  the  students 
wish  it  to  carry  out.  This  Is  all  we  can  do. 

At  the  same  time  the  views  of  these  stu- 
dents will  give  the  national  body  certain 
principles  and  a  a  certain  basic  policy.  That 
policy  we  might  refer  to  In  South  Africa  as 
our  social  conscience.  That  basic  policy  or 
guide  has  already  been  discussed,  a^ved 
upon,  and  accepted  by  the  students  within 
NUSAS.  It  Is  the  internationally  acclaimed 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rlghu.  a 
document  signed  by  all  the  countries  In  the 
world  except  eight — South  Africa.  Portugual 
and  some  countries  of  the  Communist  Bloc. 
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Not  unexpectedly  then,  the  basic  thoughts 
of  the  Declaration  stand  directly  opposed  to 
the  policies  of  the  Government  at  present. 
Our  role  then,  as  I  see  It,  the  role  of 
NUSAS.  the  role  of  South  African  studenu. 
is  to  hold  our  basic  policy  before  us  as  an 
ideal  and  to  work  with  all  our  strength  for 
the  implementation  of  that  Ideal.  Our  role 
must  be  to  point  out  the  injustice  of  our 
society.  This  is  our  duty,  to  do  both  as  cit- 
izens of  South  Africa  and  as  members  of  the 
community  of  mankind.  Let  the  South  Af- 
rican people  never  be  able  to  say.  as  the 
German  people  said  after  they  had  seen  the 
•nangled  horrors  of  Auschwitz  and  Buchen- 
wald."  We  did  not  know  this  was  happen- 
■ng."  In  10  vears'  time,  let  this  not  be  the 
pathetic  cry  "of  White  Africa.  We  know!  We 
are  aware  of  what  Is  happening!  It  Is  our 
duty  to  make  South  Africa  aware  of  what  we 
l^now. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that  all  is 
peaceful  In  South  Africa.  Let  them  remember 
the  thousands  of  banned  men  and  women 
who  lead  twilight  existences  In  our  land. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that  the 
.\frican  is  happy  in  South  Africa.  Let  them 
remember  SharpevlUe. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that  the 
African  Is  well-treated  In  South  Africa.  Let 
them  look  to  the  filth  of  the  African  lo- 
cations. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that  South 
Africa  Is  a  sunny,  healthy  land.  Let  them 
look  to  the  dead  In  Llmehlll. 

And  when  they  say  to  us,  as  they  will: 
Why  do  you  point  out  these  things?  Are  you 
a  Communist?  Are  you  a  Leftist?  Are  you 
an  enemy  of  South  Africa?  Then  reply  to 
them  that  you  are  none  of  these  things.  Tell 
them  that  you  are  someone  who  believes  that 
every  man  who  Is  born  has  a  right  to  life, 
that  every  man  who  is  born  has  a  right  to 
develop  himself  to  his  full  potential.  Tell 
them  that  when  you  point  out  Injustices  In 
your  country,  you  do  so  not  because  you  wish 
to  harm  your  country,  but  because  you  wish 
to  remove  the  Injustices  and  thus  improve 
the  image  of  your  country. 

There  is  much  In  this  country  that  needs 
to  be  Improved  for  In  a  land  such  as  this, 
where  the  majority  have  no  freedom,  none  of 
us  can  be  free.  If  a  Government  can  con- 
demn one  section  of  the  ixjptilatlon,  there 
IS  no  reason  why  it  cannot  condemn  another. 
The  African  who  struggles  for  equal  rights 
.ind  equal  opportunities  is  condemned:  the 
White  man  who  defends  the  African's  rights 
Is  also  condemned.  The  180-day  law,  ban- 
nlngs.  passjxjrt  removals,  and  deportations 
are  the  order  of  the  day.  And  we  must  re- 
member that  because  one  person  has  lost 
a  passport,  all  of  our  passports  are  In 
Jeopardy.  We  must  remember  that  because 
one  man  has  been  banned,  all  of  us  can 
suffer  the  same  fate. 

There  is  no  criterion  by  which  we  may 
judge  whether  we  are  safe  or  not.  The  law 
can  be  no  criterion  because  the  courts  are 
discarded  by  oxii  rulers.  You  do  not  have 
to  commit  a  crime  to  be  condemned  by  our 
Government.  You  simply  have  to  do  some- 
thing that  these  enlightened  dictators  do 
not  like  at  one  particular  time.  With  that 
criterion  no-one  Is  safe.  Not  even  the  ver- 
kramptes.  or  ultra-conservatives,  who  are 
harassed  as  much  by  the  Special  Branch  as 
we  are. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  one  can  have 
treedom  in  South  Africa  Just  as  long  as  one 
keeps  qtiiet  .iiid  does  not  s.=.y  or  do  anythini; 
that  wii;  up^e'  'he  Government.  We  mtist  ask 
these  people  what  sort  of  freedom  do  yc' 
think  vou  have  if  you  are  scared  to  exercise 
It''  What  sort  of  freedom  is  it  >vhen  people 
are  scared  to  do  what  they  wish  to  do  for 
lear  of  losing  freedom?  This  Is  no  freedom. 
This  is  a  pathetic  malprocess  which  stunts 
the  growth  of  the  mind,  the  personality  and 
the  character  of  n-ny  hi'mcn  being  who  is 
subjected  to  it. 
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And  what  freedom  do  we.  In  South  Africa, 
have  today  anyway? 

Do  we  have  the  freedom  to  love  whom  we 
choose?  No!  It  is  against  the  law  to  love 
someone  whose  skin  is  of  a  different  pigment 
to  ours.  We  can  only  love  those  whom  our 
rulers  have  by  law  approved.  Do  we  have  the 
freedom  to  go  wherever  we  choose  in  our 
country  or  caji  we  go  only  to  those  places 
which  are  marked  by  our  Government  for 
Whites  only?  If  we  are  In  a  htirry.  do  we  have 
the  freedom  to  catch  the  first  taxi  or  bus 
that  arrives,  or  must  we  wait  for  one  that  is 
marked  for  Whites  only? 

Do  we  have  the  freedom  to  Invite  the  MCC 
cricket  team  to  visit  our  country  or  must  we 
first  dictate  who  their  team  Is  to  be?  Do  our 
athletes  have  the  freedom  to  compete  inter- 
nationally, and  I  mean  all  our  athletes?  Do 
we  have  the  freedom  to  read  great  books  and 
see  great  films  or  are  we  only  allowed  access 
to  those  our  rulers  deem  fit  for  us? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  our  unfreedoms. 
They  are  only  the  beginning.  There  will  be 
more  unfreedoms  for  us  to  chalk  up  on  our 
"Book  of  Rules". 

We  can,  of  course,  sit  back  and  accept  all 
of  this.  We  can  argue  that  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  now.  and  that  In  time  all  these 
problems  will  sort  themselves  out.  This  Is  a 
fallacy.  Time  alone  can  change  nothing.  It  Is 
through  our  efforts  now  that  time  will  even- 
tually reflect  change.  But  we  must  make  the 
effort  now! 

We  must  look  around  us  and  ask  ourselves 
what  we  can  do.  We  do  not  have  to  look  very 
far.  At  this  very  moment  a  drama  is  playing 
Itself  out.  a  drama  that  once  again  involves 
the  futures  of  men  and  their  destinies  I  refer 
to  the  injustice  of  unequal  pay  for  South 
African  doctors. 

The  position  Is  clear.  Pay  for  doctors  Is 
not  on  a  basis  of  merit  or  amount  of  work 
being  done.  It  Is  on  the  basis  of  race.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  South  African 
non-Whlte  labours  under  far  greater  diffi- 
culties than  the  White  to  educate  himself. 
Yet  we  see  that  when  he  eventually  achieves 
this  success,  he  Is  condemned  to  less  salary 
than  his  fellow  doctor  who  Is  White.  Why? 
These  doctors  save  the  same  lives,  they  heal 
the  same  sick,  they  work  the  same  hours,  yet 
they  do  not  receive  the  same  pay. 

The  Government  tells  us  that  It  is  because 
non-White  doctors  do  not  have  the  same 
needs  as  the  White  doctors.  It  Is  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  decide  what  his  needs 
are,  and  no  Government  has  the  right  to  de- 
cide for  him. 

At  university  at  present,  there  are  White 
and  non-White  medical  students  studying 
together.  Their  futures  are  involved  here. 
And  they  are  students.  They  are  our  fellow - 
students.  The  futures  of  some  of  them  are 
tainted  with  Injustice,  and  I  believe  that  we 
have  a  duty  to  stand  by  our  fellow  students, 
and  to  defend  their  rights  Just  as  they  would 
defend  our  rights. 

At  the  end  of  May  almost  200  doctors  will 
resign  from  hospitals  In  South  Africa,  be- 
cause of  unfair  treatment.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  encourage  thrtn  to  change 
their  minds  because  their  decision  Is  un- 
comfortable for  us.  I  believe  that  we  should 
stand  by  them  because  they  are  right. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  NUSAS  executive  and 
Standing  Committee  of  SRC  Presidents  is- 
sued a  Joint  statement  In  which  we  expressed 
our  concern  at  the  present  situation.  We 
pointed  out,  as  has  Professor  Chris  Barnard, 
that  It  is  unjust  to  pay  a  man  according  to 
the  colour  of  his  skin.  We  pointed  out  that 
this  was  of  direct  concern  to  NUSAS  because 
there  were  thotisands  of  medical  students 
studying  at  centres  affiliated  to  NUSAS  and 
their  futures  wotUd  be  affected  by  this.  We 
pointed  out  further  that  NUSAS  is  the  larg- 
est medical  scholarship  agency  in  the  coun- 
try, and  thus  we  are  even  more  concerned. 
In  our  statement  we  called  on  the  Minister 
of  Health,  Dr.  Carel  de  Wei,  to  take  steps 
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to  rectify  the  matter  immediately  That  is 
what  we  have  done  so  far. 

1  have  spoken  at  length  on  our  country 
and  our  responsibility.  I  have  spoken  of  our 
alms  and  our  hopes  If  at  times  we  lose  heart 
because  we  are  not  making  the  progress  we 
would  like  to  make  then  we  take  courage 
from  the  words  of  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy,  who  said  in  1966: 

"Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  Ideal, 
or  strikes  out  against  Injustice  or  acts  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  others,  he  sends  forth  a  tiny 
ripple  of  hope,  and  theee  rlpplee  meeting 
each  other  from  a  hundred  different!  centres 
of  energy  and  daring  will  build  a  wave  which 
will  be  so  strong  that  it  can  sweep  down  the 
mightiest  walls  of  oppression  and  hate." 

Let  us  stand  up  for  our  Ideals  Let  us  dare 
to  struggle  and  let  us  dare  to  win.  Let  us 
dare  to  dream  of  a  future  In  which  all  the 
people  of  South  Africa  will  be  able  to  Join 
hands  together  and  to  cry  out  In  the  words 
of  the  old  Negro  spiritual: 

"Free  at  last,  free  at  last;  thank  God  Al- 
mighty, we're  free  at  last  " 


THE  BREMERTON  SUN  EVALUATES 
PRESroENT  NIXON'S  VIETNAM 
SPEECH 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24.  1969 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  and  much  has  been  said 
about  President  Nixon's  speech  on  Viet- 
nam. No  doubt  this  speech  will  continue 
to  elicit  comment.  " 

But  nowhere  have  I  seen  a  more 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  speech,  nor 
a  more  clear  reflection  of  what  I  am 
certain  is  the  general  attitude  of  the 
public  in  the  Sixth  District  of  Washing- 
ton, toward  the  speech  in  particular  and 
our  Vietnam  policies  in  general,  than 
the  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Bremerton.  Wash..  Sun  on  November  5, 
1969. 

I  would  like  to  be  on  record  as  sup- 
porting our  gradual  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam,  and  as  sharing  the  reservations 
voiced  so  lucidly  here  by  Mr.  Gene  Gisley. 
editor  of  the  Sim.  His  editorial  follows: 

How  Much  Loncxh  Will  Promisms  Do? 

Many  may  disagree  but  President  Nixon's 
Vietnam  speech  has  been  a  serious  disap- 
pointment to  both  hawks  and  doves.  After 
weeks  of  siieculatlon  that  his  address  would 
be  a  major  pronouncement  on  the  war.  it 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
phrasing of  what  he's  already  said. 

Almost  two  years  ago.  In  February.  1968. 
Mr.  Nlxon  deemed  It  politically  advisable  to 
promise  a  plan  to  end  American  i>articipa- 
tlon  In  the  Vietnam  War.  He  did  not  clarify 
the  method  he  would  use,  cloaking  his  secre- 
cy In  the  guise  of  loyalty  to  the  adminis- 
tration then  charged  wltli  carrying  out  the 
war  Itself. 

The  seeds  planted  then  have  sprouted  and 
the  plants  have  grown.  Monday  night,  we 
thought,  was  the  time  of  harvest 

The  President  had  advertised  the  speech 
for  weeks  His  associates  alternated  between 
promising  great  pronouncements  and 
cautioning  against  any  such  hopes  The 
President  was  extremely  nervous  as  he  spoke; 
he    stumbled   frequently    in    his    delivery 

His  anxiety  was  tinderstandable  because 
he  was  offering  two  contradictory  solutions 
to  the  war.  He  has,  he  said,  a  timetable  for 
withdrawing   all    American    combat    ground 
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forces  from  Vietnam  aa  fast  as  Vietnamese 
are  trained  to  replace  them  But  he  can  not 
disclose  the  timetable  because  that  would 
encourage  the  enemy  to  wait  out  the  with- 
drawal 

If  there  really  la  a  timetable  for  with- 
drawal, we  do  mt  see  that  the  enemy  would 
be  any  less  encouraged  to  wait  It  out  simply 
because  It  la  unannounced  The  distinction 
t>etween  them,  of  course,  is  that  an  unan- 
nounced timetable  Is  no  timetable  at  all. 
And  It  should  be  realized  that  the  President's 
withdrawal  relates  only  to  American  combat 
ground  forces;  not  the  air  force  and  not 
logistical  support.  Just  combat  ground  forces 

More  importaiitly,  the  timetable  of  with- 
drawal seems  to  hinge  on  the  ability  and 
willingness  of.  South  Vietnamese  to  be 
trained  to  replace  the  Americans,  And  the 
threat  of  escalating  the  war  again  Is  clearly 
retained  If  "enemy  action  Jeopardizes  our  re- 
maining  forces  In   Vietnam  • 

It  strikes  us  that  the  President  sought  to 
win  support  from  both  doves  and  hawks  so 
as  to  reduce  the  vocal  dissent  on  the  war 
long  enough  to  give  his  old  policy  time  to 
work. 

Apparently  he  has  achieved  that,  at  least 
for  a  Uttle  while.  The  White  House  has  been 
deluged.  It  Is  reported,  with  telegrams  ex- 
pressing support  for  the  President's  policy 
as  It  IS' understood.  Kltsapers  too  rushed 
off  an  tmusually  large  number  of  wires  of- 
fering their  support 

All  of  that  expressed  support  may  not  be 
as  spontaneous  as  It  seems.  For  the  Presi- 
dent to  receive  one  telegram  bearing  20.000 
signatures  strikes  us  as  a  deliberately  engi- 
neered  expression   of    support. 

What  Is  more  to  the  point  Is  a  question 
as  to  how  long  that  enthusiastic  attitude — 
genuine  or  contrived  as  the  case  may  be — 
can  be  sustained. 

Others  may  debate  war  In  terms  of  moral- 
ity, purpose,  or  grand  strategy  What  con- 
cerns the  dispassionate  observer  of  current 
events  is  the  temper  of  the  people.  By  and 
large,  moral  Judgments  tend  to  be  those  In 
demand  at  the  time  they  are  made;  purpose 
can  be  read  Into  any  rationalized  situation 

The  temper  of  the  people  today  Is  for  an 
end  to  this  business  of  war-as-usual.  The 
people  In  1368  spKjke  clearly  and  with  such 
outrage  that  they  removed  from  political 
contention  one  of  the  nation's  most  able 
political  practitioners.  Mr.  Johnson  wai 
blamed  for  *he  war  and  so  he  had  to  leave. 
Mr.  Nixon  said  he  had  a  solution  for  the  war 
and  so  he  was  elected. 

Can  President  Nixon  much  longer  con  the 
nation  into  believing  he  has  a  plan  to  end 
the  war  without  producing  one'? 


MOTHER'S  GRATEFUL  TO 
MYSTERY  MAN 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  24.  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Lloyd  C.  Douglas  wrote 
the  book,  "The  Magnificent  Obsession,  " 
he  told  the  story  of  an  unselfish,  unas- 
suming person  who  gloried  in  doing  good 
for  others  without  seeking  personal  re- 
ward or  recognition. 

Par  too  often,  the  exploits  of  unsung 
heroes  go  unnoticed  and  unrecognized — 
and  unrewarding.  Recently,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  the 
morning  newspaper  published  in  my  dis- 
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trict.  the  story  of  a  "mystery  man  "  who 
saved  the  life  of  a  5-year-old  boy  by 
rescuing  him  after  he  had  been  struck 
by  an  automobile  and  administering  first 
aid  while  the  child  was  In  shock. 

As  so  often  happens  when  such  a  life- 
saving  event  occurs,  no  one  got  the  man's 
name  and  he  did  not  stop  to  identify 
himself  nor  to  seek  reward  or  recogni- 
tion. 

However,  someone  recognized  him  has 
an  employee  of  the  Atlanta  Gas  Light 
Co..  and  through  the  assistance  of  one  of 
my  constituents,  we  have  identified  this 
heroic  individual  as  Mr  Raymond  K. 
Vickery  of  2010  Childress  Drive.  South- 
west. Atlanta,  Ga. 

Although  in  the  true  tradition  of  the 
central  character  of  'The  Magnificent 
Obsession.  "  Mr.  Vickery  did  not  seek  re- 
ward. I  certainly  think  he  deserves  re- 
ward. The  news  media  of  this  Nation  are 
filled  too  often  with  the  downfall  of 
mankind,  his  feelings,  his  shortcomings, 
his  involvement  in  crime  and  graft  and 
corruption,  and  too  few  times  are  there 
stories  of  unselflish  heroic  acts  such  as 
the  one  outlined  in  the  news  clipping 
which  I  ask  the  Chair  to  allow  me  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record.  Therefore.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  and  to  the  entire  Nation  the  life- 
saving  act  of  Mr.  Vickery  whom  the 
child's  mother  credits  with  saving  the 
life  of  her  son.  I  have  no  particular  re- 
ward that  I  can  present  him  except  the 
praise  and  admiration  of  myself  and  I 
know  the  similar  appreciation  of  other 
Members  of  this  body  for  the  kind  of 
American  he  really  is. 

The  article  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Nov.  1,  19691 

Saved  Sons  Lite:    Mothers   GRATErni.  to 

Mystery    Man 

(By  Diane  Stepp) 

"I  don't  know  who  he  was."  Mrs.  Eva  Bell 
Williams  repeated  Friday,  "but  I  certainly  do 
want  to  thank  that  man.  He  saved  my  baby 
boys  Ufa  and  I  didn't  even  get  to  thank 
him." 

Mrs.  Williams,  a  welfare  recipient  and 
mother  of  nine,  wants  to  give  this  message 
personally  to  a  "stout  built  man  who  works 
for  the  Atlanta  Gas  Light  Co.,"  and  who.  doc- 
tors say.  probably  saved  the  life  of  her  5- 
vear-old  son,  Alonzo  Bernard  Davis,  after  he 
was  struck  by  a  car  on  Oak  Street  late  Tues- 
day afternoon. 

The  unidentified  man  who  was  working 
nearby  rushed  to  the  child  after  he  had  been 
struck  by  the  automobile  and  began  admin- 
istering first  aid  to  the  boy  who  was  in  shock. 

Mrs.  Williams,  who  lives  at  592  Lawton  St. 
SW.  said  that  by  the  time  she  got  to  the 
scene  of  the  accident  the  man  had  placed  his 
coat  under  the  child"s  head  and  was  bent 
over  him  giving  him  first-aid  treatment. 

Mrs.  Williams  said  that  she  was  so  upset 
that  she  did  not  get  his  name  and  that  she 
left  in  an  ambulance  with  her  child  to  go  to 
the  St.  Joseph "s  Infirmary. 

"The  doctor  told  me  that  I  need  to  thank 
this  man,  whoever  he  was,  "cause  he  probably 
saved  my  boy's  life."  said  Mrs.  Williams.  The 
boy  spent  20  hours  in  an  intensive  care  unit 
in  shock  with  a  skull  fracture  .and  bruises  on 
his  side  and  feet.  He  is  now  at  home  and  re- 
covering, said  his  mother. 

"He  was  a  white  man,"'  said  Mrs.  Williams, 
"the  sweetest  one  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  I  wish 
I  could  see  him  again  and  thank  him  for  my 
bov"s  life."" 
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POLITICAL      PERSPECTIVE:      PRES- 
SURE GROUPS  AND  ISSUES 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24.   1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
United  States,  more  than  in  othVr  mod- 
ern democracies,  organizations  outside 
the  party  structure  are  important  parts 
of  the  political  system.  As  an  issue-ori- 
ented pressure  group  itself,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  has  devoted  one  of  its 
series  of  political  perspective  tapes  to  a 
discussion  of  "Pressure  Groups  and  Is- 
sues." Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Benson,  president 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Royce  Hanson,  direc- 
tor of  the  Washington  Center  for  Metro- 
politan Studies,  and  John  Gunther.  di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
all  of  whom  have  lobbied  on  numerous 
issues  discuss  how  to  translate  ideas  into 
political  action. 

A  transcription  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters'  program  on  this  subject 
follows : 

PoMTiCAi,  Perspective:  Pressure  GRotiPs  and 
Issues 

Participants  in  the  program  in  the  order 
they  are  heard : 

Torrey  Baker,  former  broadcaster.  Voice  of 
America; 

Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Benson.  President.  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  U.S.; 

Dr.  Royce  Hanson,  former  professor  of  po- 
litical science  and  Director  of  the  Washing- 
ton Center  for  Metropolitan  Stvidles;  and 

Mr  John  Gunther.  Director.  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors. 

Baker.  The  League  of  Women  Voters  pre- 
sents Political  Perspective:  Pressure  Groups 
and  Issues. 

This  is  Torrey  Baker  speaking  to  you  on 
behalf  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  as  we 
look  at  the  relationship  between  pressure 
groups  and  the  important  issues  of  the  day. 
You  will  hear  from  Ifiis.  Bruce  Benson.  Presi- 
dent of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  John  Gunther,  Director, 
US  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  Dr.  Royce 
Hanson,  former  professor  of  political  science 
and  director  of  the  Washington  Center  for 
Metropolitan  Studies. 

Mrs.  Benson,  if  a  person  is  particularly 
Interested  In  an  issue  whether  it  be  civil 
rights  or  water  pollution  or  foreign  policy, 
what  should  he  do? 

Benson.  Well,  if  he  really  wants  to  have 
an  Influence,  if  he  really  wants  to  get  his 
ideas  across  and  feeling — and  feel  as  if  he  is 
having  an  Impact  on  what  happens,  he 
.should  Join  with  others  who  have  similar 
ideas  and  similar  goals. 

Baker.  Dr.  Hanson? 

Hanson.  The  best  way  to  be  effective  in 
politics  If  you  have  Ideas  you  would  like  to 
see  Implemented  is  to  get  elected.  "There  is 
no  more  effective  method.  The  next  most 
eirective  method  is  to  get  your  best  friend 
elected. 

Baker.  If  you  have  Ideas  that  >ou  would 
like  to  see  converted  to  political  realities  the 
advice  seems  to  be  run  for  office  or  Join  a 
group.  We  can"t  all  run  for  office  but  we  all 
ran  join  a  group.  Mr  Gunther.  who  are  the 
pressure  groups?  What  kinds  are  there? 

Gunther.  There  are  those  pressure  groups 
thai  have  large  numbers  of  members  let"s  say 
"labor  unions"  and  there  are — or  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  have  large  numbers  of  members 
across  America.  Then  there  are  those  pres- 
sure groups  that  have  a  lot  of  money.  They 
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are  groups  that  generally  are  lobbying  for 
fairly  narrow  concepts  of  amendments  to 
get  more  money,  or  to  protect  what  they"ve 
got.  and  they  use  their  money,  to  Influence 
public  opinion,  influence  elections  and  the 
trade  unions  and  the  Chamber  perhaps  use 
their  members  to  sort  of  impress  on  the 
politician  that  they  have  lots  of  votes  out 
there 

Benson.  There  are  many  groups  which  are 
working  on  public  issues.  Activist  groups, 
such  as  social  action  groupe  within  churches, 
worked  very  hard  diu-ing  the  civil  rights 
struggle.  There  are  consumer"s  groups,  there 
are  groups  of  citizens  particularly  Interested 
in  the  welfare  of  children  and  youth,  and  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  is  interested  in 
public  Issues.  The  League  of  Women  Voters 
IS  a  political  education,  a  political  action 
group 

Baker.  Joseph  C.  Harsch  has  said.  "In  the 
United  States,  more  than  in  other  modern 
democracies,  organizations  outside  the  party 
structure  are  important  parts  of  the  political 
system.  They  provide  the  crusaders  with  new 
ideas,  the  advocates  of  new  or  old  causes,  the 
recruiters  of  the  faithful  where  emotional 
issues  are  involved    Dr.  Hanson? 

Hanson.  Interest  groups  are  very  important 
and  I  think  it  is  probably  fair  to  suggest  as 
Mr.  Harsch  does  that  they  are  a  prime  source 
of  new  ideas  and  new  approaches  for  the  po- 
litical parties  which  then  ultimately  take 
them  over  through — or  take  over  the  Ideas 
through  candidacy  and  through  platforms 
and  through  legislation  and  through  admin- 
istrative acts  or  programs  once  they  get  their 
candidates  elected 

Baker.  In  recent  years  we  have  seen 
another  source  of  ideas — the  governmental 
commission— a  group  of  people  chosen  by  a 
government  official  to  look  into  a  problem  of 
great  concern.  The  Presidents  Crime  Com- 
mission— the  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
are  two  that  come  to  mind.  What  about 
Commissions  as  a  source  of  ideas.  Mr. 
Gunther? 

Gunther.  I  think  the  Commission  offers 
a  real  opportunity  to  bring  various  views  to 
liear  on  a  common  problem — the  Crime  Com- 
mission or  the  Riots  Commission.  However. 
I  don  t  think  we  have  got  to  keep  studying 
everything  forever.  One  of  the  problems — and 
I  think  this  is  very  true  with  the  disad- 
vantaged minority  citizen  and  that  is,  that 
■.ve  keep  studying,  and  studying,  and  study- 
ing We  dont  need  very  many  more  studies. 
We  need  to  do  something  about  them. 

Baker.  But  how  do  we  do  something  about 
them?  How  do  ideas  get  from  the  idea  to  the 
political  action  stage? 

Gunther.  I  think  you  have  to  go  through 
political  animals  and  that  could  be  a  League 
of  Women  Voters  local  chairman  or  the 
mayor.  It  is  people  who  are  willing  to  involve 
themselves  in  the  day-to-day  political  sltu- 
.itions — it  IS  these  people  who  stick  the  ideas 
into  the  political  mainstream  and  do  some- 
thing about  them.  They  talk  with  the  politi- 
cian, they  try  to  persuade  him  that  these 
ideas  are  helpful,  that  they  will  help  him 
in  trying  to  reach  solutions.  , 

Baker.  Dr.  Hanson? 

Hanson  I  think  ideas  for  political  Innova- 
tion come  very  often  from  necessity.  A  Sit- 
uation develops  which  you  know,  advanced 
thinkers  may  have  anticipated,  but  poli- 
ticians by  and  large  are  not  supposed  to  be 
advanced  thinkers.  Their  Job  Is  to  respwnd 
•o  the  here  and  now  and  the  squeaking 
wheels.  Well,  ultimately  as  some  of  these 
people  will  attach  themselves  or  get  at- 
tached on  to  by  a  political  leader  who  senses 
that  things  are  not  going  as  well  as  they 
might  and  that  if  he  has  some  new  ideas 
and  new  approaches,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
achieve  power  and  to  exercise  power  and  to 
undertake  programs  that  will  be  more  bene- 
ficial than  those  that  are  currently  being 
undertaken. 
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Gunther.  The  administration  in  power  is 
of  course  a  great  generator  of  speciflc  legis- 
lation. Almost  all  the  bills  that  become  law 
In  any  administration  are  introduced  from 
the  administration  forces. 

Benson.  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  re- 
member that  if  you  want  to  be  successful  in 
Changing  things  in  politics  or  in  government, 
you  have  to  work  with  the  political  situa- 
tion as  it  is  at  a  given  time.  Lobbying  in 
Congress  is  very  Important,  working  with 
members  of  the  Administration  is  very  im- 
portant, and  the  lobbying  that  is  done  with 
various  memt>ers  of  Congress  needs  to  be 
backed  up  by  direct  communications  in  terms 
of  letters,  or  telegrams,  from  the  people  at 
home. 

Baker.  Do  you  agree,  Mr.  Gunther? 

Gunther.  Yes.  I  think  the  only  value  of 
work  on  the  Hill  here  in  Washington  is  so 
that  you  know  what  is  going  on  to  keep  the 
people  back  home  informed.  We  hardly  ever 
go  see  a  member  of  Congress  without  having 
the  Mayor  from  that  member"6  hometown 
talk  to  him. 

Baker.  Well,  of  course,  Mr.  Gunther.  you 
as  a  representative  of  the  Conference  of 
Mayors  have  an  advantage.  The  people  you 
represent  are  themselves  politicians.  But  that 
could  have  disadvantages  too.  How  are  you 
received,  for  example,  when  the  Mayor  is  of 
a  different  political  party  from  that  of  the 
Congressman? 

Gunther.  The  party  politics  doesnt  really 
make  that  much  difference,  I  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Senator  Dlrksen  greatly  respects 
the  Ideas  of  Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago  even 
though  they  are  political— not  In  the  same 
political  party. 

Baker.  In  Washington  alone.  I  understand, 
there  are  more  than  5.000  trade  associations 
and  other  organizations  trying  to  influence 
the  Congress  and  other  public  agencies.  Do 
any  of  these  people  perform  a  really  useful 
function,  Mr.  Gunther? 

Gunther.  I  think  that — and  I  say  this 
from  having  worked  for  a  Senator — on  his 
staff — that  the  lobbyist  performs  an  extreme- 
ly useful  function  in  that  he  gives  the  Con- 
gressman or  the  Senator  some  other  infor- 
mation than  he  gets  from  the  Administra- 
tion. If  you  didn't  have  lobbyists  you  would 
be  solely  reliant  upon  the  Administration. 
On  the  other  hand,  yxiu  wouldn't  want  to  be 
solely  reliant  on  one  side  of  the  lobby,  but 
that  won't  happen.  For  every  Issue  that  comes 
up  in  Congress  there  is  at  least  somebody  for 
it  and  somebody  against  it  and  they  both 
come  to  see  you  so  that  you  get  an  outside- 
nongovernmental  view  of  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  each  proposal. 

Baker.  I  understand  that  Congressmen  are 
a  great  influence  on  one  another — that  'n 
fact  they  "lobby""  one  another.  Is  this  true. 
Mr.  Gunther? 

Gunther.  It  Is  absolutely  true.  I  say  this 
all  the  time  to  my  own  staff.  The  best  way 
to  get  something  done  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  or  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  to  get 
you  three  or  four  firm,  staunch  allies  that 
are  members,  and  give  them  the  Informa- 
tion, get  them  to  go  out  and  try  to  get  re- 
cruits and  if  they  can  find  in  talking  to  a 
fellow  member  that  well  this  fellow  has  got 
questions  that  we  don't  clearly  understand, 
then  they  come  back  to  us:  we  give  them 
the  answers,  try  to  get  the  answers,  or  maybe 
we  can  have  a  little  seminar  and  get  some 
of  the  doubters  in  and  talk  at>out  it  and  try 
to  answer  their  question.  Or  modify  the  bill 
to  meet  their  objections  But  the  Inside  lob- 
byists,  the   members   are   really   the   t>est. 

Baker.  We  all  agree  that  the  main  pur- 
pose of  pressure  groups  Is  to  Influence  leg- 
islation. A  somewhat  round-about  way  of 
doing  this  is  through  the  use  of  public 
opinion.  Mr.  Gunther,  how  do  you  go  about 
Influencing  public  opinion? 

Gunther.  Well.  I  think  Influencing  pub- 
lic opinion  comes  probably  at  two  levels. 
There  is  the  long-range,  trying  to  change  the 
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climate  of  American  view  And  then  there 
Is  the  short-term  use  of  media,  perhaps  the 
"sell."" 

Baker.  Which  media  are  the  most  impor- 
tant? What  about  television? 

Gunther.  Among  the  media.  I  would  say 
that  television  does  have  more  impact  than 
others,  but  if  we  could  include  in  media 
the  printed  work  such  as  the  books  and 
pamphlets  I  am  not  sure  I  think  they  are  all 
tied  together.  For  exam.ple,  the  Riots  Com- 
mission Report  is  published  by  Bantam  so 
it  is  in  the  realm  of  media,  but  certainly  the 
way  that  television,  radio  and  the  news- 
papers have  all  carried  it.  and  have  handled 
it  and  the  report  itself,  having  sold  by  now 
I  guess  aijout  a  million  copies,  really  has  a 
tremendous  impact,  so  I  think  all  oJ  the 
media,  the  picket  signs  that  the  people  carry 
in  front  of  the  White  House  that  media, 

that  has  a  great  deal  of  Impact  But  I  think 
the  one  thing  about  television  that  is  awfully 
hard  to  ignore  the  Impact  of  it  You  actually 
see  the  policeman  and  the  crowds  strug- 
gling .  .  you  cannot  sort  of  say  ""well,  that's 
something  really  removed.     '" 

Baker.  What  about  the  media's  influence 
on  Congress?  Senator  Mansfield  once  said 
that  "Some  Congressmen  read  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  some  Congressmen  read  the 
New  York  Times,  but  all  Congressmen  read 
their  home  town  paper."  Do  you  agree,  Mr. 
Gunther' 

Gunther.  I  know  home-town  papers  have 
an  influence  on  a  Congressman "s  thinking. 
You  go  to  any  Congressional  office,  and 
they've  got  all  the  home-town  papers  there 
and  the  staff  Is  busily  going  through  clipping 
them  and  calling  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  boss.  Indeed,  when  we  want — when  we 
find  out  that  a  Congressman  or  a  Senator 
here  in  Washington  is  going  to  vote  we  think 
is  a  wrong  way.  we  not  only  call  up  the  mayor 
but  when  we  get  the  mayor  on  the  phone 
we  say  "Also  why  don"t  you  get  the  X  paper 
to  carry  an  editorial  on  this?"  and  we  know- 
that  this  has  substantial  influence  on  the 
member. 

Baker.  Mrs.  Benson? 

Benson.  Yes.  I  do  agree  virtth  that,  the  Con- 
gressmen are  Influenced  by  all  kinds  of 
things,  not  only  editorials  but  also  letters  to 
the  editors  in  their  local  papers.  They  are 
influenced  by  what  impact  legislation  has 
on  their  own  constituents  especially  on  issues 
of  bread  and  butter  concern,  and  on  taxes 
They  are  influenced  by  how  programs  are 
being  carried  out  at  home  such  as  poverty 
programs,  whether  they  are  working  well 
or  not.  whether  they  are  reaching  the  people 
they  are  supposed  to  reach. 

Baker  Is  it  worthwhile  for  a  pressure  group 
to  try  to  influence  the  content  of  party 
platforms.  Dr.  Hanson? 

Hanson.  I  think  it  is  very  important  to 
present  the  views  of  a  group  before  the 
Platform  Committee.  The  platforms  are  not 
terribly  radical  in  their  tone,  but  they  very 
often  are  ways  by  which  the  mainstream 
of  American  politics  and  t>eglns  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  its  various  tributes  and  the 
rising  and  lowering  of  intensity  of  feeling 
among  those  groups. 

Baker.  Congress,  the  administration,  pub- 
lic opinion,  party  platforms  and  party  mem- 
bers ...  all  are  ways  that  pressure  groups 
can  Influence  the  turn  of  events  in  this 
country.  Our  guests  agree  that  individuals 
can  exert  pressure  on  government — can  make 
their  voices  heard — can  see  that  the  issues 
they  think  important  receive  consideration. 
But  only  if  they  Join  with  others  who  are 
headed  In  the  same  direction.  Thanks  to  Mrs. 
Bruce  Benson,  President  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  John 
Gunther.  and  Dr.  Royce  Hanson. 

This  is  Torrey  Baker  speaking  for  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  bringing  you 
Political  Perspective:  Pressure  Groups  and 
Issues. 
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AFRICAN  DEMOCRACY-^NE  CHIEF, 
ONE  VOTE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPKESENTATTVES 

Mondas,  November  24,  1969 

Mr.  RARIC7K.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  constantly  bombarded 
with  suggestions  that  the  primitive  states 
of  Africa  have  attained  a  degree  of  ma- 
turity and  are  making  great  progress  in 
democracy. 

Last  week  In  Nairobi  it  was  announced 
that  Kenyatta,  the  bloody  old  Mau-Mau 
butcher  of  Kenya,  wsts  reelected  Presi- 
dent. In  the  tradition  of  tribal  rule  and 
African  culture,  there  was  no  opposition 

The  method  of  choosing  a  clileftaln  re- 
mains unchanged.  It  is  now  termed  an 
election,  but  the  democratic  process  is 
as  remote  as  in  the  ancient  times  of  Stan- 
ley and  Livingstone.  Now,  as  then,  there 
is  no  opposition  in  Kenya  because  it  is 
still  unhealthy — opponents  are  murdered 
on  the' street  or  secretly  hanged — while 
tCenyalla's  Kikuyu  tribesmen  are  "oath- 
ing"  in  the  jungle. 

Meanwhile  in  Congo,  the  two  tribal 
nations  of  Brazzaville  and  Kinshasa  are 
at  odds.  President  Mobutu  of  Congo 
Kinshasa,  tired  of  allegations  that  his 
tribe  were  plotting  agamst  the  Congo 
Brazzaville  tribes,  rattled  his  spear  and 
darkly  sug'.jested  tiiat  if  he  wanted,  he 
could  conquer  his  neighbor  in  2  hours. 

Apparently,  since  the  kidnaping  and 
elimination  of  Moise  Tshombe,  President 
Mobutu  has  extraordinary  executive 
powers  usually  reserved  only  to  kings  or 
chiefs— unimpeded  by  the  moderating 
influence  of  democracy. 

And  interestingly  enough.  Kenya. 
Congo  Kinshasa,  and  Congo  Brazzaville 
each  hold  one  vote  in  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  just  as  does  the  United 
States.  These  three  African  votes  match 
the  three  votes  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
in  the  UNO.  they  share  mutual  concern 
and  vote  consistently  together  over  such 
international  matters  as  democratic 
processes,  human  rights,  and  the  threat 
to  world  peace  posed  by  Rhodesia. 

I  include  .several  chppings  from  the 
Washington  Post; 

JoMo     Kenyatta     Reelected    Unopposed     in 
Kenyan   Presidential  BS-bctton 

Nairobi,  November  2i — Jomo  Kenyatta  to- 
day was  reelected  Preeldent  of  Kenya.  He  wae 
the  .srle  nominee  for  tlie  poet. 

Kenyatta.  who  became  Kenya's  first  Presi- 
dent when  the  country  became  a  republic 
in  1964  following  Independence  from  Britain 
the  year  before,  said  at  his  home  later  that 
he  had  rededlcated  hlnuself  to  the  unity, 
prosperity  and  progress  of  the  people  of 
Kenya. 

Elections  for  a  new  National  Aseembly,  the 
first  since  before  independence,  are  to  be 
held  Dec.  6. 

Meanwhile.  Kenya's  Home  AfTalrs  Min- 
istry had  no  comment  to  make  on  today's 
report  that  the  convicted  murderer  of  Ken- 
yus  Economic  Minister  Tom  Mboya  was  se- 
cretly hanged  earlier  this  month. 

Nahashon  I&aac  NJenga  NJorge,  32,  was 
sentenced  to  death  in  September  for  shoot- 
ing  Mboya  on   a  downtown   Nairobi   street 


•  EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  July  5    The  East  African  High  Court  de- 
nied an  appeal  on  Oct.  13 

Congo  Trouble 

Kinshasa — Warning  sirens  sounded  and 
troops  went  on  alert  in  Congo  (Brazzaville) 
after  Congo  (Kinshasa!  President  Joseph 
Mobutu  said  his  nation  could  conquer  its 
neighbor  in  two  hours 

The  President,  speaking  on  the  fourth  an- 
niversary of  his  reign,  said  he  was  tired  of 
lUlegatlons  that  his  nation  was  pleating 
against  Brazzaville  "I  am  fed  up  with  it.  If 
we  really  wanted,  it  would  only  take  us  a 
couple  of  hours  to  silence  those  people  over 
there.  "  he  said 
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POSSIBLE  REPERCUSSIONS  IN  POU- 
CIES  BEING  CONTEMPLATED  BY 
WEST  GERMAN  CHANCELLOR 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Novernber  24,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  national  preoccupation  that  we  have 
over  the  Communist  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam and  Communist  meddling  in  the 
Middle  East,  we  must  not  be  oblivious  to 
the  political  developments  in  West  Ger- 
many. 

A  very  keen  analyst  of  the  European 
scene  especially  of  the  inherent  problems 
in  dealing  with  Communists,  is  Ray  Mc- 
Hugh,  chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Copley  News  Service.  Mr.  Mc- 
Hugh  discusses  possible  repercussions  in 
policies  being  contemplated  by  West 
German  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  in  an 
article  in  the  Friday,  November  7  Il- 
linois State  Journal. 

BRANur     .'Shakes     Ei-rope     Watchers     Wmi 
Overtures  to  Reds 

iBv  Ray  McHughi 

Washington. —  'Europe  watchers"  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  first  stabs  of  nervous 
tension  over  the  new  West  German  govern- 
ment of  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt. 

For  the  first  time  since  World  War  II,  there 
are  twinges  of  doubt  about  the  course  Bonn 
may  follow 

Brandts  election  as  Chancellor  last  month 
caused  hardly  a  ripple  in  Washington.  True, 
he  is  the  first  .social  Democrat  to  lead  a  post- 
war German  government:  and.  true,  he  had 
displayed  a  certain  Independent  view  of  re- 
lations with  Eastern  Europe  during  his  years 
as  foreign  minister  in  the  "grand  coaiitlon" 
of  Chancellor  Kurt  George  Kleslnger;  and 
there  was  a  confidence  that  any  changes  in 
policy  would  come  slowly,  that  there  would 
be  full  discussion  within  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

The  confidence  has  been  rudely  shaken. 

In  a  rapid-fire  series  of  actions  and  mes- 
sages, Brandt  has: 

Hinted  at  Quasi  recognition  of  the  Com- 
munist East  German  regime  of  Premier  Wal- 
ter Ulbrlcht. 

Indicated  a  willingness  to  negotiate  a  "re- 
nunciation of  force"  agreement  with  East 
Berlin. 

Opened  the  way  for  broad  trade  talks  with 
Poland  which  could  involve  at  least  Implied 
recognition  of  the  Russian-imposed  Oder- 
Niesse  Boundary. 

Declared  a  willingness  to  begin  bi-lateral 
talks  with  Moscow  on  another  'renunciation 
of  force"  treaty. 

Moved  toward  ratification  of  the  nuclear 
non-proliferation  treaty. 


Opened  a  gaping  hole  In  the  "Hallesteln 
Doctrine"  which  Bonn  has  employed  for 
more  than  a  decade  to  discourage  diplomat  if 
recgonitlon  of  the  East  German  regime 

"The  Iand.scape  has  significantly  changed 
charged   an   angry  Klesinger   In   a  speech   id 
the   West   German   Parliament 

The  Christian  Democrats  are  vehement  m 
their  view  that  Bonn  spealcs  for  all  Germans 
East  and  West  Eventual  reunification  is  ;» 
cardinal  principle.  The  hopes  of  millions  of 
expelled  persons,  for  eventual  return  tci 
homes  in  the  East  has  always  been 
nourished. 

In  one  short  month.  Bonn  has  become  a 
cockpit  of  debate  Americans  accustomed  to 
the  quiet  days  of  Christian  Democratic  ma- 
jorities when  West  German  policies  moved 
almost  in  lock-step  with  US  policies  appear 
disconcerted  Under  Chancellors  Kourad 
Adenauer  and  Ludwlg  Erhard  the  Identifica- 
tion was  so  close  that  some  Germans  cnm- 
plalned  they  had  become  American  puppet.-^ 
Under  Kleslnger's  "grand  coalition"  with  the 
social  democrats,  the  combined  jjower  of  the 
two  big  parties  tended  to  discourage  parlia- 
mentary controversy 

"Today  all  this  has  changed 

""Bonn  is  no  longer  a  'quiet  little  town  m 
Germany.'  "  said  one  state  department  Eu- 
ropean expert.  "U'a  become  quite  explosive 
and  somewhat  disconcerting." 

Brandt's  Social  Democrats  trailed  the 
Christian  Democrats  In  the  Sept  28  voting 
but  neither  majority  party  gained  a  majority 
Brandt  forged  an  alliance  with  the  pivotal 
FYee  Democrats  that  gave  him  a  thin  m;>- 
Jority  in  the  Bundestag  Technically  he  en- 
Joys  a  margin  of  about  a  dozen  votes,  though 
this  has  already  shrunk  to  four  on  .it  least 
one  ballot 

The  new  chancellor's  concerted  bid  for  new 
openings  toward  Communist  Eastern  Europe 
has  caught  many  by  surprise  Brandt  loni; 
advocated  new  efforts  toward  "detente"  with 
the  Russians,  but  he  was  expected  to  move 
cautiously. 

EUs  actions  thus  far,  although  bold,  have 
been  carefully  cushioned  with  assurance  to 
the  United  States  and  other  NATO  allies. 
West  Germany  this  week  Joined  NATO  allies 
In  rejecting  a  Warsaw  Pact  bid  for  an  all- 
European  security  conference  in  early  1970 
to  discuss  disarmament  and  broader  East- 
West  trade.  The  NATO  group  said  Russia  has 
not  yet  demonstrated  sincerity,  but  Brandt  is 
already  on  record  as  saying  Europeans 
should  not  allow  memories  of  the  1968  Czech 
invasion  to  block  talks  with  the  "08T  bloc." 

He  also  has  told  the  Bundestag  that  his 
overture  to  Ulbrlcht  dlstlngulahes  between 
formal  International  recogiiltlon  and  oon- 
slltutlonal  recognition.  The  leading  West 
German  newspaper  "Die  Welt"  commented 
that  •The  distinction  ...  is  spun  too  fine 
to  stand  up  against  the  massive  reality  .  .  . 
applaud.  Before  the  world  they  will  celebrate 
It  as  a  "victory  of  realism.'  " 

More  Conservative  West  German  newspap- 
ers. Including  one  owned  by  Bavarian  leader 
Pranz  Josef  Strauss  have  blunty  accused 
Brandt  of  a  ""sellout." 

Liberal  editors  are  defending  Brandt's 
moves  as  mere  refinements  of  policies  set 
in  motion  by  previous  Christian  Democrat 
regimes. 

The  presence  of  22  Russian  divisions  in 
East  Germany,  however,  has  always  bolstered 
Adenauer-Erhard-Kleslnger  claims  that  Ul- 
brlcht represents  nothing  but  Soviet  power. 

Sudden  moves  by  Germans  always  tend  to 
have  a  Jolting  effect  elsewhere.  Two  cen- 
turies of  European  history  is  marked  by  up- 
heavals directly  linked  to  German  turns  to 
the  East. 

There  Is  no  suggestion  that  Brandt  con- 
templates any  dramatic  "deal"  with  the  So- 
viets. 
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As  a  youthful  mayor  of  West  Berlin  who 
looked  like  a  German  counterpart  of  John 
F.  Kennedy  he  became  an  international  sym- 
bol of  resistance  to  Communist  aggreeslon 
His  World  War  II  role  as  an  underground 
fighter  In  Norway  against  Hitler's  Army  la 
well  known. 

His  performance  as  Kleelnger'a  foreign 
minister  for  the  last  three  years  was  Im- 
pressive. 

But  Brandt  remains  untested  as  a  national 
leader.  His  party  is  enjoying  the  dominant 
role  In  German  politics  for  the  first  time. 
There  is  an  Inevitable  excitement  connected 
with  unaccustomed  power,  particularly 
among  young  pragmatlsts  eager  to  prove 
new  theories. 

Officially.  Washington  is  maintaining  a 
discreet  silence  on  Brant's  overtures  to  the 
East.  Unofficially,  it  would  appreciate  a  little 
less  eagerness,  a  little  lees  tension  In  Bonn. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  24,  1969 

Mr  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  required 
considerable  soul  searching  on  my  part 
to  vote  for  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1969 — popularly  known  as  foreign  aid — 
but  I  beheve  that  I  did  the  right  thing  as 
our  circumstances  and  world  circum- 
stances presently  exist. 

This  is  primarily  because  of  the  situa- 
tion now  existing  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
particularly  in  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  largest  items  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  $414,600,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971,  or  a  total  of  $829,- 
000,000.  is  for  emergency  and  supporting 
assistance,  and  79  percent  of  this  total  is 
for  Vietnam,  while  93  percent  of  the  total 
goes  to  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand. 
These  ftmds  are  expended  for  economic, 
relief,  police,  and  pacification  assistance 
directly  and  primarily  related  to  increas- 
ing the  capacity  of  these  countries  to 
maintain  economic  and  political  stability 
and  to  defend  against  Communist 
expansion. 

These  countries  are,  of  course,  perim- 
eter defense  countries  against  Commu- 
nist expansion  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  currently 
our  ally  in  war;  and  very  certainly  if 
President  Nixon's  policy  of  phased 
American  withdrawal  and  "Vietnamiza- 
tion"  of  the  war  is  to  have  any  realistic 
chance  of  success — and  nothing  is  more 
important  today  than  that  it  have  such 
a  chance — then  it  seems  to  me  axiomatic 
that  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  keep  Viet- 
nam economically  and  politically 
stable  and  viable  during  the  process.  To 
deny  such  aid,  under  current  circum- 
stances, would  be  to  sabotage  America's 
Vietnam  policy.  This  I  am  not  willing  to 
do. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  $350,000,- 
000  of  military  assistance  in  each  of  the 
2  fiscal  years.  1970  and  1971,  and  90  per- 
cent of  this,  again,  goes  to  front-line 
countries — Greece,  Turkey,  Free  China, 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea.  $50,000,000 
additional    military    assistance   is   pro- 
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vlded  to  Korea  in  each  of  these  years; 
and  this  is  a  country  which  truly  stands 
eyeball  to  eyeball  with  the  Commimist 
aggressor. 

I  believe  that  it  is  sound  American 
policy — in  protection  of  our  own  vital 
interests — to  extend  such  assistance  to 
these  countries. 

Again  the  bill  was  amended  on  the 
floor  to  provide  $54,500,000  in  fiscal  1970 
for  military  aircraft  for  Free  China— 
the  planes  to  be  purchased  in  this  coun- 
try, as  is  the  case,  generally,  with  foreign 
aid  expenditures.  I  voted  against  this 
amendment  because  I  was  reluctant  to 
add  so  substantially  to  the  moneys  au- 
thorized by  the  bill;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  expenditure,  too,  may  be 
a  very  useful  thing  from  the  point  of  view 
of  strictly  American  pohcy. 

There  are  other  good  features  in  the 
bill,  and  dotstanding  among  these  are 
875,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1970  to  assist 
family  planning  and  population  control 
and  $100,000  for  the  same  purpose  in  fis- 
cal year  1971,  This  is  a  type  of  aid  verj- 
vitally  needed  in  some  countries,  and 
the  absence  of  which  would  largely  nul- 
lify over  a  few  years  any  good  which  our 
various  aid  programs  may  do. 

There  has  also  been,  and  I  am  sure 
there  is,  waste,  inefficiency,  and  fat  in 
foreign  aid.  I  was  pleased  to  support 
Representative  Adair's  successful  move 
to  cut  $100,000,000  from  development 
loan  funds  over  a  2-year  period;  and  I 
regret  the  failure  of  Representative  Der- 
wiNSKi's  amendment,  which  I  also  sup- 
ported and  which,  over  the  2 -year  period 
would  have  trimmed  the  development 
loan  authorization  provided  in  the  com- 
mittee's bill  by  $650  million.  This  would 
have  been  a  long  step  toward  holding  au- 
thorizations dowh  to  the  actual  appro- 
priations of  last  year,  or  below,  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  done;  but  this  goal 
may  be  substantially  feached  when  the 
appropriation  bill  is  presented  later  this 
session. 

During  debate  on  this  measure,  I 
stated  that  I  regarded  foreign  aid  as  an 
instrument  of  American  foreign  policy, 
not  to  be  used  or  employed  indiscriml- 
nantly  as  a  global  do-good  program,  but 
selectively  as  our  own  policy  and  interest 
might  indicate. 

This  has  not  always  been  done  nor  is 
this  the  philosophy  of  all  those  who  sup- 
port foreign  aid;  but  I  subscribe,  gen- 
erally, to  the  thought  expressed  during 
debate  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr. 
Taft)  when  he  spoke  of  foreign  aid  as 
"a  weapon,  an  arm  of  bur  foreign  policy, 
which,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today,  it  would  be  most 
imwise  to  omit  and  overlook." 

Men  will  honestly  differ  as  to  when, 
where,  and  to  what  extent  this  weapon 
ought  to  be  employed,  and  as  to  what 
activities  may  properly  come  within  this 
definition ;  and  it  may  be  that  at  another 
time  or  in  another  year  I  would  be  less 
inclined  toward  the  use  of  foreign  aid 
than  I  am  today — but,  on  balance,  and 
for  the  reasons  stated,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  success  of  American  foreign  policy 
today  requires  the  passage  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969. 
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EQUAL  JUSTICE  FOR  THE  POOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24.  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  Mr  Speaker,  an 
amendment  to  the  OEO  authorization 
bill  threatens  the  future  of  the  highly 
effective  legal  services  program.  The 
amendment,  adopted  by  a  close  vote  of 
the  Senate,  gives  the  Governor  of  each 
State  the  authority  to  \eto  a  funding  or 
refunding  proposal  for  a  legal  services 
program.  It  removes  the  existing  author- 
ity of  the  Director  of  OEO  to  override 
such  a  veto. 

The  philosophy  of  the  legal  services 
program  has  always  been  to  provide  the 
poor  with  the  same  high  quality  legal 
service  available  to  those  who  can  afford 
to  retain  a  lawyer;  this  philosophy  must 
continue.  But  enactment  of  the  Senate 
bill  would  effectively  kUl  legal  services 
programs  in  those  States  where  the  legal 
needs  of  the  poor  are  most  severe. 

The  amendment  is  primarily  aimed  at 
preventing  lawyers  from  handling  cases 
that  involve  arbitrary  or  illegal  action 
by  governmental  ofBcials  or  that  are 
designed  to  achieve  significant  improve- 
ments in  the  laws  affecting  the  poor. 
These  are  among  the  most  vitally  needed 
and  successful  services  performed  by 
legal  services  attorneys  to  date. 

I  intend  to  oppose  any  amendment 
which  restrict  the  right  of  OEO  attorneys 
to  represent  poor  clients. 

I  include  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  October  23,  1969.  edition  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Same  L.aw   For   All 

A  Senate  amendment  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (OEO)  extension  bill 
threatens  one  of  the  anti-poverty  agency's 
most  successful  and  least  expensive  programs. 

By  a  45-40  vote,  the  Senate  adopted  the 
proposal  of  Sen  George  Murphy,  California 
Republican,  to  enable  state  governors  to  veto 
projects  undertaken  by  OEO's  neighborhood 
legal   services  program. 

Through  this  program  about  1800  lawyers 
now  advise  600.000  poor  people  in  200  neigh- 
borhoods. They  handle  the  normal  legal  serv- 
ices most  people  need — not  criminal  cases — 
and  the  rather  special  matters  affecting  the 
poor,  such  as  usury  and  public  housing 
eligibility. 

These  lawyers  also  perform  another  serv- 
ice. They  handle  what  Is  known  In  their 
trade  as  "class  action"— that  Is,  they  go  into 
court  and  seek  for  the  poor  the  rights  which, 
in  many  instances,  the  poor  aren't  even 
aware  they  have. 

For  example,  the  OEO  lawyers  in  1967 
forced  California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  vo  re- 
store a  $16  million  cut  in  the  state's  Medic- 
aid program. 

Sen.  Murphy  and  his  cohorts  think  the 
taxpayers  should  not  have  to  sul>sldlze  suits 
against  themselves  throtigh  the  legal  services 
program.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  is  sup- 
posed to  treat  everyone  equally,  and  If  the 
poor  don't  know  their  rights  they  can't  re- 
ceive equal  treatment. 

This  Is  not  a  question  of  subsidizing  trou- 
blemakers to  harass  public  officials.  This  is  a 
question  of  guaarnteelng  an  individual  citi- 
zen the  rights  that  are  supposed  to  be  his. 
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The  American  Bar  Assn  calls  Sen.  Mur- 
phy's amendment  "oppreaslve  Interference 
with  the  freedom  of  the  lawyer  and  the  citi- 
zen " 

TTie  head  of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Asan.  says  the  amendment  could 
cause  the  poor  to  look  on  the  legal  services 
program  "as  a  paternalistic  handout,  meant 
to  deceive  not  to  help  effectively  " 

OEO  Director  Donald  Rumsfeld  opposes 
the  amendment  and  says  he'll  work  against 
It  In  the  House 

If  we're  going  to  have  law  and  order  In 
this  country,  thase  virtues  are  going  to  have 
to  apply  across  the  board  ITiat  means  the 
same    law    for    rich    and    poor 


READING  DISABILITY  CENTER  AND 
CLINIC.  UNIVERSITY  OP  ALA- 
BAMA   MEDICAL   COLLEGE 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  24.   1969 

Mr^  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  Alabama  have  been  extremely 
proud  of  the  outstanding  work  in  medi- 
cal research,  care,  and  training  which  is 
undertaken  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama Medical  Center  in  Birmingham. 
Ala.  I  am  especially  pleased  at  this  time 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  Congress  to  the  particularly  signifi- 
cant contribution  which  the  university's 
Reading  Disability  Center  and  Clinic  has 
made  to  the  study  of  dyslexia  and  re- 
lated learning  disabilities.  In  doing  so.  I 
also  take  great  pleasure  in  pointing  out 
that  on  this  date  the  National  BroadQfut- 
ing  Co.'s  "Today  "  show  is  presenting  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  clinics  research  pro- 
gram to  its  nationwide  audience. 

As  legislators,  we  all  realize  that  one 
of  the  most  Important  responsibilities  of 
any  nation  is  toward  the  education  of  its 
children.  Each  year  the  Congress  it.self 
devotes  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
to  education  legislation.  Regardless  of 
how  effective  our  education  programs 
are.  however,  there  are  countless  chil- 
dren who  because  of  specific  learning 
disabilities  cannot  benefit  from  the  usual 
methods  of  teaching.  These  children  suf- 
fer from  dyslexia,  which  the  clinic  de- 
fines as  the  failure  to  develop  specific 
perceptual-motor  skills  to  expected  pro- 
ficiency independent  of  instruction,  mo- 
tivation, sense  organ  functioning,  intel- 
ligence, and  central  nervous  system  dam- 
aye  •  The  clinic  estimates  that  10  to  1,5 
percent  of  all  children  are  affected  by 
dyslexia  to  varying  degrees. 

In  confronting  th*s  significant  prob- 
lem the  Reading  Disability  Center  and 
Clmic  is  conducting  re.>earch  into  the 
nature  of  dyslexia  as  well  as  developing 
the  diagnostic  instruments  and  proce- 
dures for  the  early  detection  of  this  dis- 
order. The  clinic  has  also  given  high  pri- 
ority to  the  development  of  local  remedi- 
ation programs.  There  are  currently 
about  2.000  dyslexic  children,  or  those 
with  a  related  disorder,  in  the  clinic's 
remediation  classes  in  six  States.  The 
clinic  establishes  local  dyslexic  research 
organizations,  conducts  testing  programs 
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to  identify  those  students  needing  re- 
mediation, and  follows  up  with  trainmg 
programs  for  those  local  persons  who  are 
to  serve  as  teachers  and  volunteer  in- 
structors. The  clinic  also  furnishes  these 
programs  teaching  materials  and  con- 
sultation. In  a  related  activity,  the  clinic 
conducts  two  intensive  summer  research 
programs  each  year,  running  8  weeks  and 
accepting  about  100  students  each  at  a 
boarding  school  and  a  day  school.  Each 
site  achieved  an  average  reading  level 
increase  of  about  2  years  during  the  1969 
sessions. 

The  Reading  Disability  Center  and 
Clinic  has  also  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation concerning  what  is  known 
about  dyslexia  and  related  disorders. 
More  than  7.500  volumes  of  informa- 
tional materials  have  been  published  £ind 
distributed  since  the  clinic's  opening  2 
years  ago  In  addition,  they  have  par- 
ticipated in  seminars,  conducted  work- 
shops for  professional  jjersons.  and  ac- 
cepted speaking  engagements  in  11 
States. 

The  clinic's  plans  for  the  coming  year 
include  the  operation  of  an  outpatient 
clinic  so  that  diagnosis  and  remediation 
can  be  offered  immediately,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  teacher  training  program  for 
college  credit,  and  the  publishing  of  more 
data  accumulated  from  their  research. 

The  contnbutlon  which  the  Reading 
Disability  Center  and  Clmic  has  made 
to  the  research  and  treatment  of  dys- 
lexia IS  indeed  immense  We  all  owe 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  work 
in  this  field  and  I  hope  that  it  continues 
with  the  momentum  and  success  which 
have  marked  it  to  date. 
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ASP  REPEAL:    THE  RIFF  IN  TARIFF 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Nox^emher  24.   1969 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
President  Nixon  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress the  administrations  foreign  trade 
bill.  Previous  to  this  submission  there 
was  some  speculation  that  the  provision 
to  abolish  the  American  selling  price  sys- 
tem of  import  valuation  would  not  be  in- 
cluded. Such  speculation  usually  cen- 
tered around  the  contention  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  was  sympathetic 
to  the  views  of  the  U.S.  chemical  indus- 
try— in  favor  of  ASP  or  similar  protec- 
tion— while  the  Presidents  Special  Trade 
Representative  backed  ASP  abolishment 
and  congressional  approval  of  the  sep- 
arate chemical  package  negotiated  dur- 
ing the  last  Kennedy  round  at  Geneva. 

Recently  Chemical  and  Engineering 
News'  assistant  editor.  Louis  Agnello, 
brought  much  of  Uie  speculation  to- 
gether in  a  penetrating  review  of  the 
various  forces  at  work.  Since  that  time. 
President  Nixon  has  come  out  favoring 
ASP  abolition,  and  for  the  record,  the 
Newark  Star  Ledger  quickly  reacted  to 
"the  riff  in  tariff." 

The  items  follow : 


(Prom   the   Chemical    &    Engineering   News. 
Nov    3.   19691 

Federal  Affairs — ASP  Repeal:  Discord  at 
THE  White  House? 
(By  L.OU1S  A.  Agnello) 
Early  last  month.  Murray  Chotlner.  general 
counsel  of  the  White  House's  Office  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
and  an  Increasingly  Influential  figure  in  the 
trade  policy  area,  told  a  group  of  chemical 
executives  that  a  new  trade  bill  was  "on  the 
Presidents  desk"  and  would  be  going  ui 
Congress  "momentarily  "  The  bill,  he  told  u 
Joint  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association -Commercial  Chemical 
Development  A.ssoclatlon  luncheon  In  New 
York.  Includes  a  provision  calling  for  the 
repeal  of  the  controversial  American  Sellliie 
Price  (ASP)  system  of  customs  valuation  of 
benzenold  chemical  Imports 

A  month  has  now  passed  and  unofficial 
word  from  knowledgeable  Administration 
and  Congressional  sources  Is  that  the  bill  re- 
mains 'under  consideration  "  at  the  White 
House  The  reason  for  the  holdup  reportedlv 
IS  that  some  key  members  of  the  Nixon  team 
.seem  to  be  having  second  thoughts  aboir 
the  wisdom  of  seeking  Congressional  ratifica- 
tion of  the  separate  agreement  on  ASP  negi'- 
tlated  during  the  Kennedy  round 

Among  the  key  questions  currently  beint; 
rehashed  In  the  Administration's  internal 
deliberations  are  said  to  be  these: 

Why  should  the  President  tie  himself  to  ;i 
deal  made  by  his  Democratic  predecessor 
when  It  is  strongly  opposed  by  a  domestic 
industry  it  Is  supposed  to  benefit  and  when 
It  has  shown  itself  to  be  .so  politically  sensi- 
tive with  a  sizable  bloc  of  Congressmen  and 
Senators'' 

Since  ASP  clearly  is  an  important  U  S 
iiontarlff  barrier  in  the  eyes  of  many  foreign 
governments,  wouldn't  the  US.  be  in  a 
stronger  bargaining  po.mtion  in  the  lough 
nontarlfT  barrier  talks  just  ahead  if  It  re- 
tained .■\SP  to  trade  off  at  that  time'' 

Many  salutary  provisions  of  the  proposed 
bill — such  as  adjustment,  aiislstance  and 
escape  clause  relief  from  mounting  imports, 
payment  of  the  U  S  share  m  GATT.  and  some 
necessary  Presidential  "housekeeping"  au- 
thority In  the  ir.ide  area— i.re  relatively  non- 
oontroverslal  Why  risk  delaying  Congres- 
sional action  on  these  by  including  the 
highly  abrasive  .ASP  repeal  proviso  in  the 
same  pack;.ge'? 

Leading  the  fight  against  ASP  repeal  with- 
in the  .^idministratloii  reportedly  is  Com- 
merce Secretary  Maurice  Staiis  But  wlthm 
the  past  few  weeks  some  of  the  President's 
key  supporters  on  Capitol  Hill  have  been 
strongly  urging  him  to  reconsider  his  posi- 
tion on  ASP  At  the  same  time,  some  industrv 
and  labor  leaders  have  been  increasing  pres- 
.'ure  on  the  White  House  to  delete  the  ASP 
provision. 

.■\t  the  moment,  the  "cleanse  ourselves  of 
ASP  now  and  hope  for  the  best"  view  still 
seems  to  be  prevailing  within  the  Admin- 
istration But  it  is  l>ecomlng  increasingly 
clear  that  the  President  will  have  to  cash  a 
number  of  White  House  "chits  "  if  he  hopes 
to  push  an  .ASP  bill  through  Congress,  par- 
ticularly through  the  Senate  Mr.  Nixon  has 
been  forced  to  cash  quite  a  few  Congressional 
"chits"  in  recent  months— what  with  the 
ABM.  Judge  Haynsworth.  and  other  Issues 
vipon  which  the  very  prestige  of  his  office  has 
been  riding  There  seems  to  be  some  question 
whether  the  President  is  willing  to  go  to  the 
well  again  on  .such  a  relatively  inconsequen- 
tial I  polltic.illy  speaking)  issue. 

From  the  history  of  past  'trade  negotia- 
tions, it  would  seem  that  the  U.S.  is  going 
to  ireed  a  great  many  ASP's  to  put  on  the 
table  before  our  major  trading  partners  will 
significantly  reduce  their  nontarlfT  barriers, 
which  have  led  to  the  declining  US.  trade 
surplus  In  recent  years.  It  may  be  fine  in 
theory  to  purge  ourselves  of  ASP  before  going 
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mxo  such  negotiations — and  the  Administra- 
tion will  reap  much  praise  from  abroad  and 
irom  free  traders  in  this  country  for  having 
done  so  But  it  will  put  our  representatives 
in  a  very  difficult  negotiating  position  If  we 
really  hope  to  move  this  country  and  the 
world  further  toward  the  goal  of  free  or. 
better  still,   "fair"  trade. 

jProm  the  Star-Ledger.  Nov.   20.   1969! 

The  Riff  in  Tariff 
President    Nlxons    long-anticipated    mes- 
sage on  foreign  trade  has  at  last  been  sent 
to  the  Congress,  where  It  is  certain  to  create 
a  stir  while  facing  an  uncertain  fate. 

The  proposals  set  forth  in  the  Chief  Execu- 
tives  special  message  were  perfectly  predict- 
able, devoid  of  last-minute  surprises  and 
unenctimbered  by  innovative  recommenda- 
tions. The  central  thrust  was  In  the  direc- 
tion of  freer  trade,  but  there  was  enough 
equivocal  hedging  to  disenchant  all  parties 
to  the  controversy,  from  the  most  ardent 
free  trader  through  the  most  demanding 
protectionist. 

Mr.  Nixon  alluded  to  tlie  benefits  that  freer 
trade  can  bring  to  the  entire  community, 
while  acknowledging  the  hardships  it  can  in- 
flict upon  specific  industries,  companies  and 
emplovees 

Judged  overall,  the  President's  message 
was  better  balanced  than  the  nation's  bal- 
ance of  pavments,  which  showed  a  large  defi- 
cit for  the  third  quarter  of  1969.  despite  offi- 
cial promises  and  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
worrisome  red-ink  entries.  Released  at  the 
-ame  time  as  the  message  from  the  White 
House,  the  latest  Commerce  Department  re- 
port placed  the  United  States  on  the  losing 
end  of  a  $2  53  billion  difference  between  ex- 
ports and  import?  The  report  Indicates  the 
nation  is  heading  for  its  worst  year  ever  m 
the  business  of  international  trade. 

The  President  propo-sed  a  liberalization  of 
the  law  that  allows  industries  hurt  by  im- 
ports to  ask  for  tariff  increases  or  other  pro- 
tection, such  as  restrictive  quotas  on  com- 
petitive foreign  goods.  Although  authorized 
in  1962.  this  'escape  clause"  has  never  been 
invoked,  partly  because  an  industry  must 
provide  proof  of  injury  to  win  relief  To  ease 
this  condition.  Mr.  Nixon  recommended  that 
adverselv  affected  industries  be  allowed  to 
obtain  relief  where  increased  imports  were 
the  primary  cause  of  "actual  or  potential 
seriovis  injury." 

Offsetting  this  liberalization,  the  Presi- 
dent cited  objections  to  the  American  Sell- 
ing Price  (ASP)  system,  which  the  chemi- 
cal industry — In  which  New  Jersey  Is  the  na- 
tlon"s  leader — calls  vital  to  Its  economical 
well-being  Some  New  Jersey  firms  Insist 
their  survival  depends  on  retention  of  ASP. 
which  is  a  device  by  which  the  value  of 
benzenoid  chemical  Imports  is  based  for 
tariff  purposes  on  the  price  of  competing 
American  products  instead  of  the  actual 
foreign  price.  Foreign  cartels  provided  the 
best  reason  In  the  world  to  avoid  foreign 
price  bases.  History  tells  how  the  old  cartels 
would  drop  prices  In  a  target  country,  wipe 
out  the  competition  and  then,  having  cor- 
nered the  market,  raise  prices  to  whatever 
the  traffic  would  bear. 

New  Jersev's  congressional  delegation.  In- 
cluding Rep.  William  T.  CahlU.  now  gover- 
nor-elect, has  recognized  the  Importance  of 
the  ASP  system  to  the  chemical  industry 
and  its  thousands  of  workers  in  the  state, 
and  Its  members  are  on  record  as  being 
vigorously  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  elim- 
inate the' system.  Rep.  Peter  W.  Rodlno,  the 
Dean  of  the  delegation  has  particularly 
pointed  to  the  good-paying  Jobs  which  the 
Industry  provides  to  minority  group  work- 
ers in  Newark,  where  ghetto  unemployment 
is  already  far  above  unemployment  levels 
elsewhere  Newark  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonlzlo 
and  the  Essex  County  Board  of  Freeholders 
have  strongly  urged  the  retention  of  ASP. 
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There  Is  a  feeling  that  President  Nixon  Is 
now  willing  to  sacrifice  ASP  to  dramatize 
the  need  for  other  nations  to  act  on  non- 
tariff  barriers  that  stand  in  the  way  of  freer 
trade  In  the  world  market  place. 

The  weakness  of  this  aproach  Is  that  It 
lacks  safeguards.  There  Is  nothing  to  compel 
foreign  competitors  to  lower  their  border 
taxes  or  end  other  non-tariff  barriers  which 
they  have  enforced  for  years  over  the  bitter 
complaints  of  American  industry. 

In  view  of  the  erosion  of  America's  once 
impregnable  balance  of  trade  position,  it  is 
necessary  to  review  and  revalue  the  nation's 
trade  policies. 

The  advantages  which  the  United  States 
enjoyed  for  decades,  especially  with  respect 
to  modern  plants  and  technlctil  know-how. 
vanished  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II, 
as  Germany  and  Japan  in  particular  initiated 
an  Industrial  rebirth  In  the  rubble  of  their 
bombed-out  cities  and  countryside 

Free  trade  has  always  been  a  rallying  cry 
with  broad  popular  support.  The  new  facts 
of  International  life  demand,  more  than  ever, 
that  the  United  States  Insist  on  receiving  full 
value  for  every  concession  It  agrees  to  give. 

The  abuses  of  the  old  cartels  should  cau- 
tion the  United  States  against  surrendering 
the  ASP  system  without  Ironclad  safeguards 
that  thev  will  not  be  revived. 

Beyond  this,  genuine  reciprocity  must  pre- 
vail Fair  trade  must  be  established  before 
the  world  can  move  ahead  to  freer  trade. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24.  1969 

Mr,  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Russians  launched  the  first  sputnik  I 
have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  our  space 
program,  both  in  public  statements  and 
my  votes  as  an  eight-term  Member  of 
Congress.  However  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  be  cruel  to  animals  for  any  rea- 
son. An  open  letter  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress by  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Russell  of 
Denver.  Colo.,  was  recently  called  to  my 
attention  and  under  permission  pre- 
viously granted  me  I  want  to  have  the 
letter  printed  in  the  Record.  I  believe 
there  is  some  sobering  thought  in 
Reverend  Russell's  letter: 

Open   Letter   to   Members  of  Congress 
I  By  Rev.  Robert  A.  Russell.  D  D.  i 

I  hardly  need  apprise  you  of  the  complete 
failure  of  the  National  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Administration's  abortive  experiment 
in  launching  Bonny,  the  "astromonk"  (with 
electrical  sensors  implanted  in  Its  brain  and 
other  parts  of  its  body)  within  a  blosatelllte 
capsule  into  an  earth  orbit  that  was  to  have 
lasted  30  davs. 

Eight  and  one-half  days  later— after  only 
30  orbits  of  the  earth— Sonny's  failing  mental 
and  physical  condition  compelled  the  ending 
of  the  filght.  The  blosatelllte  splashed  down, 
was  recovered  by  a  helicopter  and  Bonny 
was  rushed  to  a  hospital.  In  about  12  hours 
from  splashdown  Bonny  died.  And  the  ex- 
perts were  quoted  as  saying,  "we  don't  know 
why." 

"The  cost  to  our  taxpayers,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn  from  published  reports,  was  about  $92,- 
000,000 — and   the  results  were  nil. 

This  experiment,  intended  to  determine 
the  effect  of  prolonged  weightlessness  and 
concomitant  factors  on  our  astronauts, 
"proved"   something  all   of  us  know  beyond 
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question :  monkeys  are  not  men  and  men  are 
not  monkeys. 

A  reasonable  assayal  of  this  catastrophic 
flop  would  be  that  Bonny  died  in  fear,  misery. 
Incomprehension,  loneliness  and  despair 
And.  quite  Ukelv.  in  pain  Body  functloiui 
surely  do  not  liecome  Inoperative  without 
acute  physical  distress  Of  course,  only  Bonny 
could  say  with  complete  authority  whether 
its  flight  was  painless  and  devoid  of  an- 
guish Unfortunately.  Bonny  cannot  testify 
to  that.  Neither  can  the  flight's  sponsors. 

But  Bonnvs  death,  merciful  or  otherwise. 
does  testify  "to  a  fact  proved  many  times  by 
the  National  Antl-Vlvlsectlon  Society.  That 
IS  that  animal  experiments  have  Uttle  or  no 
relation  to  possible  benefits  later  to  be  ob- 
tained by  humans. 

Bonny,  brought  to  Its  death  under  condi- 
tions which  men  easily  have  survived  for 
14  days  with  no  111  effects,  was  one  of  the 
primates  most  closely  akin  to  man  anatonU- 
cally  and  physiologically  As  such,  it  was  the 
medical  world's  prime  choice  for  the  experi- 
ment. 

The  many  millions  of  dollars  spent  to  send 
Bonny  on  Its  death  filght  proved  nothing,  but 
it  did"  vlvldlv  demonstrate  once  more  what 
humanitarians  have  been  saying  for  years: 
animal  research  holds  no  solution  to  the 
problems  concerning  mankind  with  which  It 
is  confronted  So— the  total  result  of  this 
experiment  adds  up  to  one  dead  monkey,  a 
bill  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  American 
tax-paver,  and  not  one  single  benefit  to  as- 
tronauts, much  less  the  sum  total  of  the 
human  race 

One  wonders  just  when,  as  animal  experi- 
ments once  more  have  proved  their  non- 
relationship  to  the  human  species,  so-called 
scientists  will  again  resort  to  experiment- 
ing on  the  hapless  feeble-minded,  paupers 
and  orphans,  since  they  at  least  are  com- 
plete physical  counterparts  of  the  people  this 
research  is  supposed  to  help 

Our  concern  for  humans  incapable  of  giv- 
ing their  intelligent  consent  for  experiments 
not  even  intended  to  benefit  them  Is  matched 
bv  the  outrage  of  millions  of  humane  per- 
sons belonging  to  animal  protection  groups 
over  the  generally  brutal  and  always  incon- 
clusive "work-"  on  the  pitifully  helpless  and 
trusting  sub-species  Would  that  we  could 
persuade  vou  to  heed  the  words  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw  that  "honorable  men  do  not 
behave  dishonorably,  even  to  dogs  ' 

So  I  ask  you  directly,  as  one  of  the  men 
and  women  we  have  elected  to  represent  our 
will-  what  will  vou  do  to  combat  this  in- 
sensate and  frequently  useless  infliction  on 
animals  of  pain  so  agonizing  It  is  beyond  my 
power  to  dlscrlbe  or  yours  to  comprehend 

Will  you  introduce  legislation  to  create 
a  humane  advisory  committee  to  pass  on 
proposed  projects  of  doubtful  value  costing 
millions,  and  to  guarantee  that  humane  so- 
ciety officials  shall  have  a  voice  in  what  is 
done  to  animals? 

Will  you  attempt  to  inaugurate  and  en- 
force a  continuing  check  on  the  treatment  of 
animals  cruellv  confined  for  experimental  on 
in  space  and  other  government  laboratories, 
aealn  with  due  recognition  of  the  fact  no 
committee  of  "scientists"  or  medical  men 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  condemn  or 
halt  one  of  their  own  projects? 

Will  you  give  consideration  to  the  fact 
that  all"  so-called  regulatory  legislation  pro- 
posed thus  far  for  the  alleged  protection 
of  laboratory  animals  was  rendered  steri  e 
and  "acceptable"  to  vlvisectors  by  a  provi- 
sion allowing  them  to  set  aside  any  restric- 
tion that  might  interfere  with  the  success, ''» 
of  the  experiment?  Bluntly,  all  bills  <  and 
there  have  been  a  score  or  more  of  them  I 
have  put  a  fox  to  watch  the  chickens!  Nat- 
urally, such  measures  have  been  defeated, 
and  will  continue  to  be  defeated  We  might 
as  well  have  a  law  providing  that  embezzle- 
ment bv  a  bank  teller  shall  be  illegal  unless 
he   really   needi    the    money,   lack    of    which 
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win  Interfere  with  his  plan  for  a  European 
vacation. 

Believe  me.  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  Con- 
gress, millions  of  compassionate  people  are 
waiting  on  your  answer  I  would  greatly  ap- 
preciate an  expression  from  you.  which 
win.  In  due  time,  be  placed  before  the  mem- 
bership of  the  joclety  I  have  the  honor  to 
head 


ART  BUCHWALD 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24.  1969 

Mr  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  fine  art  of  political  satire  may  have 
suffered  a  decline,  it  certainly  is  not 
dead — not  as  long  as  men  like  Art  Buch- 
wald  continue  to  view  government  with 
wit  and  perspective. 

Thanks  to  an  exceptionally  interesting 
article  in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal, 
those  of  us  who  have  been  ardent  Buch- 
wald  readers  over  the  years  are  now 
treated  to  a  look  at  the  man  behind  those 
satiric'  Ihrusts.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  enjoy  this  article  and  I  present  it  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Record: 

BucHWALD      Draws      Blood      WrrH      Satiric 

THRtTSTS  AT  CAPrrAL  OmciALDOM   -Rioting 

Students     Get     Barbs.     Too— Inspiration 

Prom  Mr.  Acnew 

(By  Ronald  O.  Shafen 

Washington. — When  It  comes  to  digging 
up  excluslves  about  what's  going  on  here, 
nobody  matches  Art  Buchwald. 

It  was  columnist  Buchwald  who  recently 
uncovered  the  famous  "Dawk  Report"  rec- 
ommending elimination  of  the  State  E)epart- 
ment  by  1972  because  Its  duties  have  been 
usurped  by  "the  Defense  Department,  the 
C7IA  and  Henry  Kissinger  "  And  It  was  the 
same  Buchwald  who  recently  dlscloeed  that 
Vice  President  Agnew.  despite  Washington 
riunors,  "has  no  intention  of  dumping  Rich- 
ATfX  Nixon  In  1972"  and  "even  Intended  to 
give  htm  mere  responsibilities  than  any  vice 
president  has  ever  given  his  President  be- 
fore." 

Mr.  Buchwald.  of  course,  works  with  cer- 
tain advantages  that  ordlniuy  Journalists 
lack.  "I  never  t.ilk  to  anybody:  facts  Just  get 
In  my  way."  he  says  with  a  puff  on  a  big 
cigar.  Besides,  he  finds  It  easier  Just  to  make 
things  up 

What  Art  Buchwald  (pronounced  bauk- 
wald)  does  Is  make  up  funny  things  about 
serious  news  events,  and  that's  not  so  easy 
That's  why  he's  rich  and  famous  from  writ- 
ing an  Internationally  circulated  newspaper 
humor  column  that  satirizes  current  happen- 
ings and  pokes  fun  at  the  Washington  Estab- 
lishment The  44-year-old  columnist  also 
is  rapidly  becomdng  a  humor  conglomerate — 
with  a  12th  book  recently  published,  a  new 
radio  show  and  a  popular  lecture  tour.  In  a 
new  diversification  move,  he's  writing  a  po- 
litical satire  for  Broadway,  called  "Sheep 
on  the  Runway.'' 

Art  Buchwald  the  man  has  even  more 
facets.  He  has  a  serious  side,  but  he  can  be 
as  funny  In  person  as  he  Is  on  paper  Some- 
times he  bellow*  like  the  ex-Maiine  that  he 
Is,  but  friends  say  he  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly. 
or  even  a  politician.  And  the  short,  stocky 
humorist  has  hidden  talents.  "Artie."  oon- 
fldes  one  friend,  "is  a  helluva  touch  football 
player." 

Thei-e  were  skeptics  who  questioned 
whether  columnist  Buchwald  could  make  the 
tran.sitlon  to  the  Nixon  Administration  frotn 
the   more    flamboyant   Johnson  era.   And   It 
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hasn't  been  easy  "As  a  humorist.  I  needed 
Lyndon  Johnson — a  lot  mope  than  he  needed 
me. "  concedes  Mr  Buchwald  at)out  his  once- 
favorite  target 

By  contrast.  "Writing  about  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration Is  about  as  exciting  as  covering 
the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co  ,"  he  says, 
adding  hopefully  "But  Splro  Agnew  Is  com- 
ing along  fast."  (The  Vice  President  has  been 
the  subject  of  several  Buchwald  columns 
lately,  including  one  In  which  the  humorist 
denied  writing  Mr.  Agnew's  speeches.) 

NIXON     IS    A    RXADEB 

Mr.  Buchwald  happily  observes  that  the 
"Administration  has  livened  up"  recently  by 
stirring  up  a  controversy  over  TV  and  press 
news  coverage  During  a  chance  meeting  at  a 
Wiishlngton  restaurant  the  other  day.  he  told 
Herb  Klein,  the  Administrations  Communi- 
cations Director:  ""Boy.  you  guys  have  put 
me  back  In  business.  Where  do  I  send  the 
wine?'"  A  Buchwald  column  leaped  into  the 
TV  news  debate  by  chiding  one  network  for 
showing  the  on-field  violence  of  the  recent 
Ohio  State-Purdue  football  game  "rather 
than   the  peaceful  scenes  on   the  sidelines  "" 

Biicliwald-watchers  maintain  he  has  made 
the  Johnson-to-Nlxon  adjustment  hilarious- 
ly Some  say  the  column  hit  peak  form  this 
fall  with  a  report  that  the  Administration 
was  looking  for  an  ""autumn  White  House"" 
m  Washington  as  a  retreat  from  San 
Clemente.  Calif.  The  column  said  specula- 
tion centered  on  a  large  house  ut  1600  Penn- 
sylvania .\ve  but  quoted  a  Nixon  spokesman 
as  saying.  "We"re  looking  at  several  houses"" 
In  that  neighborhood. 

Art  Buchwald's  column,  which  Is  syn- 
dicated by  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  now  ap- 
pears In  more  than  450  newspapers — one  of 
the  largest  distributions  of  any  Washington 
column:  as  recently  as  1962.  the  number  was 
85.  He's  believed  to  be  among  the  most  wide- 
ly read  columnists  In  official  Washington 
President  Nixon,  though  often  a  Buchwald 
target,  reads  the  column.  And  Splro  Agnew  Is 
a  ""Buchwald  fan."  although  "I'm  not  so  sure 
he  finds  the  stuff  about  himself  so  up- 
roariously funny."  says  a  spokesman  for  the 
Vice  President 

MAKING     MOSCOW     RADIO 

The  Buchwald  column  appears  In  nearly 
every  non-Communlst  country  and  often 
turns  up  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Russian 
government  sometimes  reprints  antl-Admln- 
istratlon  Buchwald  bart)s  as  straight  news. 
Moscow  radio,  in  a  recent  program  beamed  to 
Asia,  read  the  Buchwald  column  on  the 
""Dawk  Report"'  as  an  example  of  a  '"Wash- 
ington mood"'  demanding  '"that  the  US. 
Department   of   State   be   done   away   with." 

( Mr  Buchwald  declines  to  accept  any 
rubles  for  the  Soviet  reprints.  Whenever  a 
U  S  official  solemnly  suggests  that  his  col- 
umns are  being  used  for  Russian  propa- 
ganda, Mr.  Buchwald's  horrified  reply  Is, 
""Stop  them"! 

Part  of  the  Buchwald  attraction,  some 
readers  say.  Is  that  there  often  is  a  serious 
point  behind  his  madness.  Many  of  his  col- 
umns reflect  Mr.  Buchwald's  own  opposi- 
tion to  campus  violence  and  the  Vietnam 
war.  I  His  proposal  for  getting  out  of  Vietnam 
was  to  create  a  Bay  of  San  Francisco  Inci- 
dent and  then  bring  the  troops  home  to 
protect  California.)  Other  columns  show  his 
concern  over  everyday  problems  like  com- 
muting or  unsolicited  credit  cards.  "He  can 
make  a  point  In  his  5S0-word  column  that 
a  serious  columnist  would  make  less  clear 
In  twice  that  many  words."'  says  Rowland 
Evans,  co-author  of  the  Evans-Novak  Report. 

Yet  the  humorist  rarely  raises  real  wrath 
because  he  makes  sure  to  be  funny  first  and 
not  to  be  "preachy."  Even  the  targets  of 
his  satire  don't  seem  to  get  too  upset  because 
the  Buchwald  humor  Isn't  bitter  but  more 
like  good-natured  spoofing.  "Perhaps  It's  a 
weakness  that  his  satire,  although  effective, 
doesn't   really   sting   that   much.   It    pricks 
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the  surface  but  doesn't  go  to  the  vitals"' 
says   one    prominent   capital    journalls:t 

Others  argue  that  Mr  Buchwald's  kidding, 
often-whtmslcal  approach  is  a  st length  be- 
cause it  commandfi  a  wide  audience  for  his 
serious  InslghtK  At  any  rate  the  coluinnlst 
probably  couldn't  be  more  vitriolic  if  he 
tried  because  "he  Just  Isn't  a  mean  man  " 
says  a  friend.  Philip  Geyelln.  who  is  editorial- 
page  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 

Still,  the  Buchwald  barbs  often  got  under 
the  skin  of  former  President  Johnson  And 
some  Nixon  economists  were  peeved  by  a  re- 
cent column  In  which  a  Buchwald-created 
economist — Professor  Helnrlch  Applebaum — 
explained  that  the  Administration's  tax-re- 
form proposals  would  ease  the  burden  of  the 
wealthy  while  allowing  the  average  wage- 
earner  only  enough  tax  savings  to  buy  a  new 
tire  or  200  bus  tokens.  "Why,  It  wasn't  even 
accurate.'"  fumed  one  top-level  Administra- 
tion economist. 

And  the  columnist's  fanciful  views  on  seri- 
ous topics  aren't  a  bit  funny  to  some  people. 
Irate  letters  are  sure  to  pour  in  whenever  he 
spoofs  sex-education  critics,  gun  ownership, 
the  Beatles  or.  lately.  Splro  Agnew.  His  office 
walls  are  lined  with  20  of  the  best  "hate"  let- 
ters Wrote  one  teen-aged  girl:  "You  should 
be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  hurting  our  dar- 
ling Beatles.  I  hate  you.  you  dirty  old  man." 

Even  Buchwald  fans  concede  their  hero's 
satiric  barbs  don't  always  hit  the  mark.  Mr. 
Buchwald  himself  says  he  has  "never  been 
satisfied  with  my  columns  on  racial  issues." 
But  by  most  estimates,  he  has  a  consistently 
high  batting  average. 

One  occupational  hazard.  Mr.  Buchwald 
says,  is  that  readers  sometimes  take  his 
flights  of  the  imagination  seriously.  Nothing 
has  matched  the  fuss  stirred  up  a  few  years 
ago  when  he  wrote  that  FBI  chief  Edgar 
Hoover  was  "'a  mythical  person  first  thought 
up  by  the  Reader"s  Digest.'"  Papers  carrying 
the  column  were  deluged  with  calls  from 
readers  demanding  to  know  if  the  story  was 
true.  The  FBI  still  hasn"t  forgiven  him.  Mr. 
Buchwald  says. 

FROM    PARIS  TO     NEW    YORK 

"What  really  scares  you,"  he  says.  ""Is  when 
you  make  something  up  and  It  turns  out  to  be 
true  '"  When  President  Johnson  sent  troops  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  In  1965  on  the 
ground  of  protecting  Americans  there,  a 
Buchwald  column  reported  that  one  last 
American,  named  Sydney,  was  being  detained 
there  so  the  troops  wouldn"t  have  to  leave. 
The  humorist  says  that  when  a  friend  at 
the  U.S.  Inlonnatlon  Agency  saw  the  column, 
he  asked  In  all  seriousness:  "Who  have  you 
been  talking  to?  That"s  been  our  problem 
for  three  weeks.  " 

There  Isn't  any  Indication  that  Buchwald 
columns  directly  Influence  goverrunent  deci- 
sions. "'But  sometimes  you  Incorporate  them 
In  your  deliberations."  says  Walter  Mazan.  an 
Assistant  Transportation  Department  Secre- 
tary. He  recalls  a  recent  meeting  with  air- 
port managers  at  which  officials  first 
chuckled  over  a  Buchwald  column  on  long 
airport  walks  and  then  seriously  discussed 
the  problem.  The  column  had  disclosed  that 
at  Chicago's  mammoth  O'Hare  airport,  one 
gateway  walk  actually  ended  up  In  Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Art  Buchwald  has  been  writing  funny  col- 
umns for  more  than  20  years.  He  began 
newspaper  work  In  1948  as  a  $25-a-week 
movie  reviewer  on  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune's  Paris  edition  but  soon  became 
F)opular  for  a  column  called  "Paris  After 
Dark."'  He  came  to  Washington  in  1962. 
shortly  after  President  Kennedy  had  can- 
celed White  House  subscriptions  to  the 
Tribune  which  had  been  critical  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. Rumor  had  it  that  the  Buch- 
wald move  was  In  retaliation.  That  wasn't 
true.  "But  I  thought  It  best  not  to  deny  It," 
Mr.  Buchwald  says. 
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The  humorist  gets  most  of  his  column 
ideas  from  newspaper  articles  which  he  rips 
out  and  stuffs  in  his  shirt  pocket.  ""Some- 
thing Just  has  to  click.""  he  says.  A  news 
story  about  Jackie  Onassls,  he  adds.  Is  a 
surefire  trigger  for  his  imagination;  one  re- 
cent column  purported  to  interview  her  Judo 
instructor. 

PtJRE    VENOM 

Other  ideas  come  from  personal  experi- 
ence, such  as  the  column  about  long  airport 
walks.  'My  transportation  ones  are  written 
with  real  venom."  he  says. 

On  a  typical  working  day,  the  humorist 
has  already  read  the  Washington  Post  and 
New  York  Times  before  leaving  his  north- 
west Washington  home  at  about  9:16  a.m. 
He  takes  a  taxi  (he  doesn't  have  a  driver's 
license)  for  the  15-mlnute  ride  to  his  office 
.it  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave.  about  one  block 
from  the  White  House. 

At  the  office,  he  scans  the  20  to  40  letters 
that  arrive  each  day  but  soon  Is  roaming 
Ills  13th-floor  hallway,  visiting  nearby  offices 
of  the  Boston  Globe  and  Newhouse  news- 
papers. And  the  morning  Isn't  complete 
without  a  stop  across  the  hall  to  "make 
trouble"  for  columnists  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak.  "There's  a  method  behind  It 
all."  he  says.  "In  all  the  Joshing,  an  idea 
might  spark." 

About  U  a.m.,  Mr.  Buchwald  sits  down  to 
write  his  own  coliunn.  Sometimes  he  may 
have  to  sweat  for  an  Idea,  but  once  he  has 
one.  the  writing  comes  easily.  "I  don't  stew 
over  It,"  he  says,  and  It  usually  takes  him  less 
than  an  hour  to  bang  out  a  column  that 
runs  about  two  and  a  half  pages  of  yellow 
ivpewTlter  paper.  Although  he  has  to  "write 
three  columns  a  week,  he  hasn't  any  in  re- 
ser\'e  and  usually  works  only  about  two  col- 
umns ahead.  (His  Sunday  column  is  usually 
wrrttten  on  Tuesday) . 

To  get  a  quick  reaction  to  his  latest  effort. 
Mr.  Buchwald  first  shows  It  to  his  secretary 
and  then  takes  it  around  to  nearby  offices. 
Mr.  Evans  usually  gives  the  column  a  grade. 
("If  he  gives  me  a  B.  I'll  fight  for  a  B-plus." 
asserts  the  humorist.)  Occasionally,  If  the 
reception  Is  cool,  he'll  do  some  rewriting. 

(Sometimes,  neighbors  Evans  and  Novak 
aren't  In  a  mood  for  kidding.  Mr.  Evans  re- 
calls one  time  when  the  two  were  struggling 
with  their  own  column  and  Mr.  Buchwald 
bounced  In,  waving  his  newest  piece.  Mr. 
Evans  yelled  for  Mr.  Buchwald  to  leave  them 
alone  but  then  broke  up  laughing  when  the 
elflsh-lcxDklng  humorist  stopped,  looked  at 
Robert  Novak  and  deadpanned,  "Bob,  do  you 
realize  that  If  something  happened  to  Rollle. 
you'd  make  fwlce  as  much  money?") 


A    PERMANENT   TABLE 

With  the  column  wrapped  up,  Mr.  Buch- 
wald lunches  between  about  1  and  2:30  p.m. 
at  the  Sans  Soucl.  one  of  Washington's  better 
and  more  expensive  French  restaurants.  He 
has  a  permanently  reserved  table  against  one 
wall  and  holds  court  with  a  bevy  of  friends 
that  often  Include  Russell  Baker,  humor  col- 
umnist for  the  New  York  Times,  colimanlst 
Mary  McGrory  of  the  Waahlngton  Star  and 
Ethel  Kennedy.  He  heads  home  from  the  of- 
fice about  4:30  p.m.  and,  after  dinner,  often 
Is  back  at  typewriter  with  some  work— lately, 
polishing  his  play.  "I  feel  guilty  when  I'm 
not  in  front  of  the  machine,"  he  says. 

The  cornerstone  of  Mr.  Buchwald's  growing 
empire  Is  his  column,  which  Is  repackaged  for 
about  every  available  market.  Most  of  his 
books  are  collections  of  past  columns  and 
generally  sell  about  35.000  hardback  copies 
each.  A  radio  show,  begun  last  January,  also 
makes  use  of  dialogue  taken  from  the  col- 
umns. The  flve-mlnute  show  Is  broadcast  five 
times  a  week  on  130  educational  stations  and 
Is  Just  being  picked  up  by  60  FM  stations  In 
several  major  cities. 

The  columns  also  are  the  core  of  a  45-inln- 
ute  "lecture"  that  he  delivers  to  college  stu- 
dents, conventions,  business  groups  and  other 
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organizations.  Among  current  lecturers, 
•probably  no  one  is  In  greater  demand,"  even 
though  his  fee  of  $2,500  plus  expenses  Is 
about  the  highest  around,  says  a  spokesman 
for  W.  Colston  Leigh  Inc..  his  lecture  bureau. 
He  gives  four  lectures  a  month,  nine  months 
a  year. 

Mr.  Buchwald  gives  basically  the  same  lec- 
ture each  time,  although  topical  material  Is 
updated  periodically.  The  speech  Is  called 
"The  CIA  for  Fun  and  Profit"  Its  topics 
range  from  Mr.  Buchwald's  capital  graffiti— 
■Judge  Havnsworth.  call  your  broker"— to 
his  theories  on  handling  campus-bulldlng 
take-overs— ""Instead  of  trying  to  get  them 
out,  we  should  brick  them  in.'"  It  also  In- 
cludes recollections  of  how  young  Art  Buch- 
wald dropped  out  of  the  University  of  South- 
em  California  to  go  to  France  because  he 
heard  that  '"In  Paris,  the  streets  are  lined 
with  beds." 

POLISHING    THE    PLAV 

Part  of  lecturer  Buchwald's  attraction  is 
the  engaging  way  he  looks  and  talks  He  looks 
humorous,  like  a  roundish  plxle.  He  wears 
hornrimmed  glasses,  and  a  large  cigar  usually 
protrudes  from  one  side  of  his  mouth.  (He 
smokes  six  to  eight  cigars  a  day.)  And  his  re- 
marks are  delivered  with  a  mock  seriousness 
or  indignation  that  makes  It  sound  as  though 
he  really  believes  what  he's  saying. 

Lately,  much  of  his  time  has  been  taken  up 
writing- and  rewriting- his  first  Broadway 
play,  which  Is  scheduled  to  open  Jan.  19.  The 
play  Is  about  a  political-appointee  ambassa- 
dor in  a  small  country  In  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.  One  day  a  hawkish  colunmlst 
named  Joe  Mayflower  arrives,  "and  all  hell 
breaks  loose. '"  Mr.  Buchwald  relates. 

Mr.  Buchwald  denies  that  the  columnist  in 
his  play  represents  Joseph  Alsop.  the  real-life 
pundit.  But  columnist  Stewart  Alsop — Joe's 
less  hawkish  brother — Isn't  so  sure.  "Why, " 
he  asks,  "does  everybody  call  me  Stewart 
Mayflower?" 

Not  everything  Art  Buchwald  does  Is  suc- 
cessful A  few  vears  ago  he  collaborated  with 
the  -nmes'  RusseU  Baker  on  a  movie  outline 
that  didn't  sell.  According  to  this  script,  Nl- 
klta  Khrushchev's  nephew  came  to  the  U.S. 
and  joined  the  John  Burch  Society.  But 
movie  producers  said  It  was  "too  implaus- 
ible ••  Mr.  Baker  says,  adding  caustically  that 
not  long  afterward  Joseph  Stalin's  daughter 
came  to  the  U.S.  'and  Joined  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club." 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Buchwald  has  come  a 
long  way  for  a  Long  Island  boy  who  was 
raised  In  foster  homes  and  dropped  out  of 
high  school  to  join  the  Marines  during  World 
War  n.  His  annual  Income  now  totals  about 
$200,000.  And  he  turns  down  other  income 
opportunities  by  refusing  to  do  product  en- 
dorsements or  commercials. 
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formed  on  current  topics  But  he  also  Ukes 
to  Joke  with  friends  and  frequently  tries  out 
column  Ideas  in  conversations.  He  often 
sends  friends  funny  telegrams— collect 

In  hte  spare  time,  Mr.  Buchwald  likes  to 
play  chees  and  gin  rummy  And  on  most  fall 
Sundays,  he  can  be  found  watching  pro  foot- 
ball either  In  front  of  his  color  TV  set  or  at 
the  Washington  Redskins  game.  He's  a  quar- 
terback in  neighborhood  touch-football 
games.  The  Post's  Mr.  Geyelln.  a  neighbor, 
describes  Mr.  Buchwald's  football  talents  this 
way:  "He's  not  too  fast,  but  he  has  decep- 
tive speed,  good  moves  and  Is  an  accurate 
passer."  But,  complains  Mr.  Geyelln,  "he's 
a  nltplcker  about  the  rules" 

Although  much  sought  after  on  the  cock- 
tall  circuit,  Mr.  Buchwald,  who  doesn't  drink, 
prefers  to  stay  at  home  with  his  family.  He 
has  been  married  17  years  to  a  Pennsylvania 
girl  he  met  In  Parts  where,  he  quips,  "we  both 
had  the  same  black-market  money  changer" 
Art  and  Ann  Buchwald  have  three  adopted 
children — Joel,  16;  Connie,  14,  and  Jennifer. 
13.  Reflecting  a  concern  about  the  generation 
gap.  one  parenUl  rule  Is  no  television  for 
the  kids  during  the  week;  as  a  result  of  the 
ban.  says  father  Buchwald.  "we  found  that 
they  started  coming  In  and  talking  to  \i»." 

Columnist  Buchwald.  however,  doesn't  let 
sentiment  interfere  with  business  HU  family 
Is  expected  to  come  up  with  a  couple  of  col- 
umn Ideas  each  week,  he  sayt  sternly,  "or 
out  they  go." 
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THE     EASTER     BTTNKT 

In  real  life,  friends  say.  the  humorist  Is  a 
friendly,  sensitive  man.  "He  can  be  blustery 
and  loud,  too,"  savs  Elaine  Marclsso.  his  sec- 
retary for  the  past  six  years.  "But  he's  the 
kindest  man  I've  ever  met,"  she  says.  Others 
say  that  he  freely  gives  time  and  money  to 
charities  and  hospitals,  esjpeclally  those  In- 
volved with  children. 

What  many  children  know  is  that  Art 
Buchwald  is  a  mythical  person  who  Is  really 
the  Easter  Bunnv.  A  couple  of  hundred  kids 
and  their  parents  gather  each  year  at  the 
Buchwald  home  for  a  traditional  party  at 
which  the  chunky  humorist,  according  to  one 
participant,  dresses  up  In  "a  flea-bitten  rab- 
bit suit  and  runs  around  like  a  Pled  Piper." 
The  kids  have  only  a  few  doubts.  Columnist 
Robert  Novak  recalls  that  at  this  year's  party, 
his  three-and-a-half-year-old  daughter 
wanted  to  know.  "Daddy,  why  Is  the  Easter 
Bunny  smoking  a  cigar?" 

"What  people  don't  understand  about 
Buchwald."  says  Mr.  Novak.  "Is  that  he  isnt 
Just  a  funny  man.  He  cares  deeply  about 
things  "  And  he  does  work  hard  to  keep  In- 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  24.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  an  editorial 
in  the  Wednesday,  November  19.  South- 
west Graphic  of  Lemond.  111.,  which  in  a 
very  effective  fashion,  emphasizes  the 
concern  that  all  Americans  should  have 
over  the  rights  of  Americans  who  are 
prisoners  of  war  of  the  Communist  North 
Vietnamese. 

The  editorial,  which  follows,  very 
properly  emphasizes  that  even  the  dem- 
onstrators who  criticize  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy legitimately  express  interest  in  the 
treatment  afforded  American  prisoners 
of  war: 

War  Prisoners'  Rights 
U.S.  servicemen  fortunate  enough  to  win 
their  way  back  to  freedom  from  North  Viet- 
namese detention  have  affirmed  that  prison- 
ers are  often  subjected  to  unspeakable  abuses 
and  torture. 

Recent  action  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
to  Intensify  efforts  open  channels  of  com- 
munication and  relief  to  U.S.  servicemen  be- 
ing held  as  prisoners  of  war  In  North  Viet- 
nam is  highlighted  In  the  approval  of  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  representatives  of  77 
governments  and  91  national  Red  Cross  so- 
cieties, urging  that  prisoners  of  war  be  given 
the  benefits  and  protection  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions. 

This  means,  as  Senator  Pulbrlght  of  Arkan- 
sas observes:  "IrrespecUve  of  the  nature  of 
the  conflict  which  gives  rise  to  his  Imprison- 
ment a  captor  shotild  be  mindful,  in  the 
words  of  the  Convention,  that  a  prisoner  Is 
in  the  hands  of  a  detaining  power  'as  a 
result  of  circumstances  independent  of  his 
own  will  '  He  should,  as  recited  In  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Conference  resolution,  be 
promptly  Identified:  afforded  an  adequate 
diet  and  medical  care:  permitted  to  com- 
municate with  other  prisoners  and  with  the 
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exterior;  promptly  repatriated  if  serloiuly 
sick  or  wounded:  and  at  all  times  be  pro- 
tected from  abuse  or  reprisals.  And,  as  spe- 
cifically prescribed  In  the  Convention,  a  neu- 
tral intermediary  such  as  the  International 
Committee  of  tiie  Red  Cross  should  be  af- 
forded free  access  to  prisoners  of  war  and 
their  places  of  detention." 

Demonstrations  that  call  for  the  precipitate 
flight  of  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam  give  no 
thought  to  the  plight  of  those  left  behind — 
Including  U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  SUPPORTED  BY 
MASSACHUSETTS  GOV.  FRANCIS 
SARGENT 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  24.   1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  Francis  W.  Sargent, 
recently  announced  his  firm  opposition 
to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  OEO 
authodaation  bill.  S.  3061,  which  would 
p«Dvlde-6tate  veto  power  over  activities 
of  all  legal  services  funded  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity 

The  legal  services  program  has.  in  my 
view,  been  one  of  the  best  to  come  out 
of  OEO,  and  it  has  been  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  President  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  As  OEO  Director 
Rumsfeld  said: 

The  legal  services  program  has  come  to 
symbolize  much  of  the  mission  of  this 
agency.  Justice  for  the  poor,  and  orderly  m- 
stltutlonal  change  within  the  tramework  of 
the  legal  system. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  vehicle  to 
assist  the  poor  the  service  has  given 
many  intelligent  and  concerned  young 
lawyers  the  opportunity  to  know  the 
challenge  of  practicing  poverty  law,  and 
their  interest  in  turn  has  sparked  new 
concerns  about  the  framework  of  insti- 
tutional care  and  provision  for  the  poor 
who.  in  our  society,  the  traditionally 
ureed  to  work  within  the  law. 

I  share  the  concern  of  Governor  Sar- 
gent who  believes  that  the  Murphy 
amendment  would  seriously  weaken  the 
effectiveness  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
.gram  by  placing  a  final  veto  over  the 
lawyers  role  as  both  an  officer  of  the 
court  and  an  advocate  for  his  client  when 
his  action  is  deemed  to  be  in  conflict  with 
the  State  position.  In  view  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  views  of  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  I  insert  them  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

I  Join  with  both  our  distinguished  Sena- 
tors, the  Director  of  OEO  Mr.  Donald  Rums- 
feld, and  the  .American  Bar  Association  In 
urging  that  every  effort  be  made  to  defeat 
this  amendment  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  strongly  endorse  the  concept  of  "New 
Federalism  ■  advocated  by  our  President.  To 
me.  this  means  a  true  partnership  between 
the  federal  and  state  government.  However, 
this  partnership  should  not  mean  the  unsur- 
pation  of  power  by  states  beyond  the  proper 
balance. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Governors  should 
have  final  line  item  veto  over  OEO  Legal 
Service  Programs.  This  would  seriously  ham- 
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per  the  reviewing  power  by  the  Director  of 
the  OfHce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  I 
believe  it  would  Jeopardize  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program. 

It  is  essential  that  poor  people  be  afforded 
full  and  unhindered  representation  now 
available  to  persons  who  can  afford  counsel. 
They  are  entitled  to  aggressive  and  effective 
advocacy,  even  in  actions  against  Grovern- 
mental  agencies  when  their  constitutional 
rights  are  involved  Although  Governors  gen- 
erally seek  more  power,  and  during  these 
times  require  more  authority,  such  power 
in  this  instance  would  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  legal  services  toT.he  poor. 


rhodesia :  continuing  the 
de:bate 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  24.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 18  several  Members  joined  with 
me  to  discuss  the  question  of  Rhodesia 
and  the  ramification  of  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward this  newly  independent  nation. 
Discussion  of  Uiis  topic  is  timely  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  November  11  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  de- 
clared independence:  .second,  several  im- 
portant industries  here  in  the  United 
States  are  facing  increasingly  severe 
hardships  because  of  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia;  and  third,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  recently  investigated  the 
sanctions  and  facets  of  the  Rhodesia 
question. 

Today,  to  add  farther  information  to 
the  remarks  of  last  Tuesday  and  to  con- 
tinue debate.  I  insert  into  the  Record  a 
statement  of  commentary  prepaied  by 
the  Rhodesian  Information  Office.  This 
commentary  is  directed  at  what  the  of- 
fice has  been  informed  are  letters  that 
are  being  issued  by  the  Department  of 
State  presenting  the  position  of  the 
Government  and  justification  for  stated 
position. 

The  commentary,  including  the  pref- 
acing paragraph  explaining  the  occasion 
of  its  publication  follow : 
U  S.    Rhodesia    Policy     A   Commentary   on 
Official   Attititdes 

The  Rhodesian  Information  Office  has  been 
made  aware  from  time  to  time  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  State  Department  letter  addressed 
to  American  citizens  ( including  members  of 
the  Congress  iwho  enquire  into  the  motiva- 
tions of  official  policy  towards  Rhodesia.  The 
rationalisation  offered  in  the  letter  is  open 
to  serious  challenge  on  a  number  of  grounds. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  publication  to  com- 
ment on  the  letter  section  by  section  in  order 
to  provide  concerned  Americans  with  another 
side  of  the  Rhodesia  story. 

The  State  Department's  position  Is  set  out 
In  italics.  The  comments  of  the  Rhodesian  in- 
formation office  follow  in  regular  type. 

■'The  United  States  supports  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  their 
continuing  efforts  to  restore  constitutional 
authority  m  Southern  Rhodesia." 

There  is  neither  UN  Charter  authority  nor 
precedent  for  the  United  Nations  to  take  co- 
ercive action  to  restore  what  Is  described  as 
"constitutional  authority"  in  any  national 
situation  or  in  any  situation  in  which  a 
colonial    territory    asserts    Its    independence 
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from  a  colonial  f)ower.  These  are  questions 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
Jurisdiction  of  a  state  and  therefore  Immtine 
from  intervention  by  the  United  Nations 
(Article  2.  paragraph  7  of  the  United  Nation.s 
Charter,  i 

Many  countries  today  enjoying  full  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations  have  govern- 
ments which  came  to  power  by  rebellion, 
coup  d'etat  or  other  unconstitutional  action 
Historically  the  United  States  achieved  its 
Independence  in  this  way.  In  a  listing  of  42 
African  governments  in  January  1969  "Afri- 
can Report"  notes  that  14  of  them  came  to 
power  by  military  coup  or  other  unconstitu- 
tional means.  None  of  them  is  subjected  to 
hostile  action  or  international  disability  on 
that  account  Recently  the  constitutional 
government  of  Libya  was  overthrown  by  an 
;ict  of  rebellion  The  new  government  was 
quickly  recognl.sed  by  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  No  question  of  restoring  the 
constltuucmal  authority  of  the  former  gov- 
ernment arose. 

The  present  Rhodesian  Government  has 
exercised  effective  authority  over  the  country 
before  and  for  four  years  since  its  declara- 
tion of  indei)endence  It  is  more  than  a  year 
since  Rhodesia's  independent  Judiciarv-  de- 
clared that  Mr  Ian  Smith's  Government 
must  be  regarded  as  the  'de  jure"  Govern- 
ment of  Rhodesia 

Senator  Cranston,  introducing  in  the  Sen- 
ate In  May  of  this  year  a  resolution  deal- 
ing with  US  recognition  policy,  pointed  out 
tliat  "the  original  American  doctrine  of  rec- 
ognition was  quite  simple  During  the  JetTer- 
.sonlan  era  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  we  used  fairly  objective  tests  in 
determining  whether  to  recognise  a  new  gov- 
ernment We  merely  ascertained  whether  or 
not  It  existed  and  was  capable  of  sustaining 
Itself  This  policy  (reflected!  a  belief  that 
we  had  no  right  to  Interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  nations." 

"T'lc  basis  of  our  support  {for  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  Kingdom  i  !.s  our  con- 
cern for  the  threat  to  the  peace  in  southern 
Africa  posed  by  the  denial  of  political  rights 
to  the  •)  4  million  A/rtcans  uho  comprise 
some  94  per  cent  of  the  territory's  popula- 
tion. The  present  regime  m  Southern  Rho- 
desia not  only  denies  the  African  majority 
an  effective  voice  m  government  but  has 
proposed  a  constitution  which  seeks  to  per- 
petuate white  minority  rule  and  mstitution- 
a/i.se  racial  separation   ' 

There  is  no  denial  of  political  rights  to 
Rhodesia's  African  population  Under  the 
1961  and  1965  constitutions  there  is  a  non- 
racial  qualified  franchise  providlnR  equal  op- 
portunities for  all  citizens  to  qualify  and 
register  as  voters  Most  of  the  more  stable 
democracies  have  evolved  through  a  qualified 
franchise,  and  it  is  perhaps  worth  recalling 
that  at  the  time  of  America's  independence 
abotit  six  per  cent  of  the  white  population 
voted  iTiiere  was  no  question  of  extending 
the  franchise  to  include  black  or  Indian 
Americans.) 

Rhodesia's  proposed  new  constitution  does 
not  .seek  to  perpetuate  white  minority  rule. 
It  provides  for  an  immediate  Increase  In 
black  representation  in  the  legislature  (ap- 
proximately doubling  the  present  represen- 
tation) and  a  progressive  extension  of  this 
representation,  based  on  income  tax  contri- 
butions to  tlie  national  exchequer,  until 
parity  with  white  represenlaUves  in  che  leg- 
islature is  reached. 

"US  News  and  World  Report"  noted  in 
January  1967  that  at  least  .'57  member  na- 
tions of  the  U.N  had  governments  based  on 
minority  rule  and  at  least  25  other  mem- 
bers were  open  to  suspicion  In  this  respect. 
Fewer  than  half  of  the  U  N  members  had 
governments  clearly  based  on  majority  rule 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  Rhodesia's  new 
constitution  will  "institutionalise  racial  sep- 
aration", it  is  Of  interest  to  note  thit  Prime 
Minister  Ian  Smith   has  described  it   ;»s  "a 
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multi-racial  s«t-up  In  a  multi-racial  coun- 
try •■  It  is  a  fact  that  the  propooed  new  con- 
stitution provides  for  the  separate  represen- 
tation of  the  races  in  Parliament  and  few  a 
basic  division  of  land  between  the  races  This 
mav   offend   Integratlonlst   sentiment   but  Is 
jiaidly  a  justlflcatlon  for  offensive  interna- 
tional action  conceived  as  a  penalty  for  ag- 
gression   The  reservaUon  of  tribal  lands  is 
not  unknown  in  the  United  States,  Moreover, 
according  to  the  Washington  Poet,  a  repre- 
sentative   meeting    of    American    Indians    at 
Denver  last  August  decided  that  they  "want 
the   right   to   be   Indians,  to   preserve   their 
tribal   idenUtles   and   tribal   lands,   to   make 
their  own  mistakes,  to  have  a  say  about  their 
destiny."   The   separatist   elements   in   Rho- 
desia's" constitution  stem  from  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  same  instincts  in  Rhodesian 
.society. 

The  suggestion  that  Rhodesia's  domestic 
[xWicies  constitute  a  threat  to  the  peace  in 
southern  Africa  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  serl- 
,.us  proposition.  Mr  Dean  Acheson  describes 
•t  as  reasoning  worthy  of  the  Red  Queen  in 
Through  the  Looking  Glass".  "Rhodesia  ".  he 
says,  "in  doing  what  the  UN  has  no  Jurisdic- 
tion to  forbid,  annoys  African  members  to 
ihe  point  where  they  may  transgress  against 
•he  flrst  commandment  of  the  U.N.  (Chapter 

1 .  article  4 )  ; 

•All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
lorce  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  po- 
litical Independence  of  any  state." 

"Since  Rhodesia,  by  doing  what  it  has  al- 
\vays  done  and  with  which  the  United  Na- 
•ions  cannot  constitutionaJly  interfere,  in- 
cites lesi,  law-abiding  members  to  violate 
iheir  solemn  obligation  not  to  use  force  or 
;he  threat  of  force  in  their  International  rela- 
tions. Rhodesia  becomes  a  threat  to  the  peace 
.ind  must  be  coerced" 

Mr.  Acheson  concludes:  "If  this  reasoning 
leads  the  reader  to  ask,  "who's  loony  now?'. 
don't  blame  Rhodesia,  blame  the  Security 
Council  and  Harold  Wilson  " 

Mr  Charles  Burton  Marshall.  Professor  of 
International  Politics  at  Johns  Hopkins 
.School  of  Advanced  International  Studies, 
likes  a  similar  view  He  points  out  that  Rho- 
desia has  done  literally  nothing  except  sever 
Its  connection  with  the  British  Government. 
Mr  Marshall  says  that  "this,  while  rebellion. 
:s  certainlv  not  aggression.  Rhodesia  has 
made  no  attack  or  threat  of  attack  against 
anyone.  " 

Mr.  Marshall's  research  of  the  United  Na- 
tions record  reveals  that  the  original  British 
resolution  calling  for  mandatory  sanctions 
.igainst  Rhodesia  did  not  contain  any  flnding 
of  a  threat  to  the  peace,  although  such  a 
hnding  is  an  essential  condition  for  the  im- 
position of  sanctions.  When  the  omission 
w;vs  pointed  out.  the  desired  conclusion  was 
inserted  without  any  supporting  facts.  Sup- 
porters of  the  U.N.  position  take  refuge  in 
the  argument  that  the  existence  of  a  threat 
to  the  peace  may  not  be  questioned  once  the 
Security  Council  has  made  that  determina- 
tion Professor  Marshall  asks  if  it  is  enough 
to  stop  criticism  of  a  pie  to  say  that  a  baker 
made  it 

Dr.  Walter  Darnell  Jacobs.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Government  and  Politics  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  concludes  in  an  arti- 
cle in  "Worid  Affairs"  (April  June  1967)  that 
•Rhodesia,  whatever  her  sins  and  shortcom- 
ings, cannot  be  said  to  represent  a  threat  to 
the  peace." 

In  spite  of  the  danger  of  terrorist  incur- 
sions over  her  northern  border.  Rhodesia 
spends  a  smaller  proportion  of  her  national 
income  on  defence  than  most  countries.  This 
is  revealed  in  an  analysis  published  in  Brit- 
ain by  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies 
in  September  1969.  Rhodesia's  1968 '69  ex- 
penditure of  1.9  per  cent  of  gross  national 
product  Is  lower  than  all  but  a  handful  of 
the  fifty-two  nations  enumerated.  Britain's 
expenditure   is  5.3   per   cent  of   G.N  P.   The 
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United  SUtes  and  Russia  both  exceed  9  per 

cent. 

The  Organisation  of  African  Unity  (repre- 
senting underdeveloped  countries  generally 
in  receipt  of  foreign  aidl  is  reported  to  have 
allocated  over  a  million  dollars  in  Its  cur- 
rent budget  to  equip  guerrilla  fighters  for 
subversive  operations  In  and  against  south- 
ern Africa,  notwithstanding  that  the  U.N. 
Charter  enjoins  member  nations  to  "refrain 
In  their  international  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial 
integrity  or  political  independence  of  any 
state." 

Clearly  Rhodesia  represents  no  threat  to 
the  peace.  Equally  clearly  the  United  Na- 
tions Organisation,  if  it  is  mindful  of  its 
Charter  principles,  has  a  plain  responsibility 
to  restrain  the  Organisation  of  African  Unity 
and  its  members  from  Initiating  and  sub- 
sidising forceful  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  Rhodesia. 

An  alternative  and  devious  presumption 
suggests  that  the  ""threat  of  the  peace"  in 
Rhodesia  derives  from  the  danger  of  an  Inter- 
nal upheaval  In  the  country  that  would  have 
repercussions  outside  its  borders.  It  might 
be  noted  in  passing  that  the  same  considera- 
tion has  not  been  applied  to  Nigeria,  which 
remains  immune  from  U.N.  intervention  not- 
Withstanding  that  for  the  past  two  years  she 
has  been  experiencing  a  real  and  not  merely 
presumptive  Internal  upheaval.  There  has 
been  a  death  toll  in  excess  of  a  million  and  a 
half  people  but  no  threat  to  the  peace  has 
been  inferred. 

Many  recent  visitors  to  Rhodesia  have  tes- 
tified to  the  country's  conspicuous  tranquil- 
ity, to  the  absence  of  racial  tension,  to  the 
fact  that  Rhodesia's  unarmed  police  force  is 
seldom  seen  and  even  more  rarely  needed. 
The  Nigerian  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Lagos 
Dally  Times  has  said  that  the  overseas  pic- 
ture of  Rhodesia  as  a  grim,  tense,  police  state 
is  "a  massive  fraud." 

South  African  liberal  Laurens  van  der  Post, 
who  visited  Rhodesia  since  Independence 
with  what  he  described  as  "a  profound  emo- 
tional and  Intellectual  bias  towards  finding 
nothing  but  evidence  of  impending  Greek 
tragedy,"  found  nothing  to  substantiate  his 
apprehensions.  Instead  he  found  "a  general 
preference  among  them  i  black  Rhodeslans) 
for  an  evolutionary  rather  than  a  violent  rev- 
olutionary change  of  Rhodesian  society." 

Congressman  John  Ashbrook  and  two 
American  colleagues  who  visited  Rhodesia 
in  1966  found  that  the  RhodeElan  Govern- 
ment commanded  "the  virtually  unanimous 
support  of  the  white  population"  and  the  re- 
spect of  a  preponderance  of  the  Africans:  " 
also  that  "the  tell-tale  signs  of  racial  tension 
are  nowhere  to  be  seen."  They  concluded  that 
■  American  policy  on  Rhodesia  represents  the 
triumph  of  ideology  over  actuality." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Daily  News 
on  December  23.  1966  Mr.  Frank  Johnson  of 
the  American  Security  Council  refers  to  a 
cartoon  implying  that  Rhodesia  is  an  oppres- 
sive white  police  state.  He  writes:  "I  have 
Just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Rhodesia  and 
can  personally  vouch  that  the  contrary  is 
true.  The  few  people  to  be  seen  en  the  streets 
arc  black  as  well  as  white,  and  none  carry 
guns.  Ian  Smith  drives  his  own  car,  has  no 
bodyguard  and  is  quite  carele.ss  of  the  most 
elementary  personal  security  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  impressive  testimonials  .of  Af- 
rican support  for  the  Smith  Government  is 
the  fact  that  communist-trained  terrorists 
entering  the  country  from  Zambia  are  either 
killed  or  reported  to  the  border  guards  by  the 
local  African  population." 

Another  testimonial  of  black  Rhodesian 
support  for  the  Rhodesian  Government  is 
contained  in  a  statement  issued  November 
2,  1966  by  the  Council  of  Chiefs,  recognised 
traditional  leaders  of  tribal  Africans  under 
the  British  approved  1961  constitution.  Part 
of  the  statement  reads:  "We  wish  to  state 
quite  clearly  that  we  support  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  Rhodesia  and  we  do  not  accept  the 
claim  by  the  British  Prime  Minister  that  he 
has  continuing  respKjnslbility  and  authority 
for  and  over  our  people  through  the  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom." 

In  January  1967  veteran  Chief  Simon  Sigola 
sent  letters  to  U.N.  Secretary-General  U 
Thant,  President  Johnson  and  President 
de  Gaulle  inviting  them  to  visit  Rhodesia 
to  see  for  themselves  that  it  is  not  "a  bad 
country  and  a  threat  to  the  peace  " 

Militant  leaders  of  the  Organisation  of 
African  Unity  have  expressed  disappoint- 
ment at  the  apathy  and  lack  of  co-operation 
shown  by  black  Rhodeslans  towards  "free- 
dom fighters""  come  to  "liberate"  them  Zam- 
blan  Foreign  Minister  Reuben  Kamanga  was 
quoted  as  saying  In  April  1968 — '"Reports 
reaching  us  indicate  that  the  Rhodesian 
African  masses  are  accepting  the  Smith  re- 
gime." In  reporting  this  statement  an  AP 
correspondent  noted  that  -Africans  in  Rho- 
desia have  been  relatively  prosperous  and 
their  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  an  antl-whlte 
revolution  probably  grows  out  of  a  desire  to 
be  left  in  peace  to  attend  to  their  own 
affairs." 

■The  United  States  has  supported  a  va- 
riety of  peaceful  measures  designed  to  in- 
fluence the  Smith  regime  to  change  its  pol- 
icies and  inove  towards  majority  rule.  The 
United  States  voted  for  the  Security  Covn. 
cil's  resolution  of  November  12.  1965.  which 
condemned  the  illegal  Smith  regime  It  also 
supported  the  Councils  resolutions  of  De- 
cember 16.  1966  and  May  29.  1968.  which 
called  on  all  member  nations  to  impose  eco- 
nomic .-sanctions  against  Southern  Rhodesia. 
Executive  orders  were  sub.'iequently  issued  to 
carry  out  the  mandatory  provisions  of  those 
two  resolutions  with  respect  to  the  United 
States." 

It  is  open  to  very  serious  question  whether 
it  is  a  legitimate  objective  of  national  pol- 
icy to  seek  by  coercion  to  change  the  pure- 
ly domestic  policies  of  another  country  Sen- 
ator Cranston  quotes  with  approval  Daniel 
Webster: — •From  President  Wash:ngton"s 
time  down  to  the  present  day  it  has  been 
a  principle,  always  acknowledged  by  the 
Unl-.ed  States,  that  every  nation  possesses 
the  right  to  govern  itself  according  to  its 
own  Will,  to  change  institutions  at  discre- 
tion, and  to  transact  its  business  through 
whatever  agents  it  may  think  proper  to  em- 
plov" 

There  mav  be  some  who  are  willing  to  over- 
look a  want'of  principle  in  public  policy  pro- 
vided that  it  effectively  serves  an  expedient 
purpose.  Rhodesia  policy  Is  deficient  on  both 
counts. 

In  his  book  "The  Discipline  of  Fewer' 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  U.N. 
Ambassador  George  Ball  shrewdly  perceives 
the  futility  of  sanctions,  describing  them  as 
•a  romantic  delusion"  'In  the  modern 
world."  he  says,  "sanctions  are  not  likely  to 
work  even  when  the  siege  of  an  economy  is 
er.<^orced  by  military  power.  Where  mihtary 
power  IS  not  employed  and  the  enforcement 
of  an  embargo  depends  merely  on  the  agree- 
ment of  nations— whether  or  not  expressed 
in  a  United  Nations  resolution— the  result 
will  more  likely  be  annoyance  than  hardship 
As  disappointing  as  it  may  be  to  admit  it. 
the  siege  of  an  economy  is  never  total,  the 
options  of  the  beleaguered  party  are  too 
broad,  and  the  psychology  of  the  be^eged 
is  too  pen-erse  and  complex  to  make  such 
sanctions  more  than  a  blunt  instrument  " 
Reporting  from  Rhodesia.  Mr  Ray  Vicker 
confirms  Mr.  Ball's  judgment  m  a  recent 
issue  (September  11.  1969.  of  Tie  Wall 
Street  Journal  —  What  happens  when  the 
United  Nations  leads  a  world-wide  economic 
boycott  of  a  little  country  with  only  4  8  mil- 
lion people?  If  the  country  is  Rhodesia,  it  has 
the  biggest  boom  m  its  history,  with  a  net 
inflow  of  new  settlers,  an  economic  revolu- 
tion that  launches  dozens  of  new  induitrles. 
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sets  ofT  a  bolstierous  stock  market  advance, 
and  strengthena  wills  all  around.  That's  the 
picture  that  emerges  after  talks  with  doeens 
of  government  figures,  business  men,  bankers, 
farmers  and  ordinary  citizens  in  this  ruggedly 
individualistic  land." 

Mr.  Vlcker  notes  that  US.  support  for 
sanctions  Is  forrlng  American  chrome  buyers 
to  deal  with  Communist  Russia  at  prices  50 
per  cent  higher  than  Rhodeslan  chrome, 
(Rhodeslan  chrome  mines,  possessing  the 
free  world's  largest  supply  of  high  grade  ore. 
are  owned  by  American  corporations  now  for- 
bidden either  to  finance  or  export  their  pro- 
duction ) 

The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  have  had  a  bizarre 
effect  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  sanc- 
tloneers.  Whilst  consolidating  political  sup- 
port behind  Mr.  Smith's  government  they 
have  somewhat  discouraged  the  Inflow  of  in- 
vestment capita]  and  thereby  diminished  Job 
opportunities  for  black  Rhodeslans. 

"The  United  Kingdom  considers  the  terri- 
tory of  Southern  Rhodeaia  to  be  in  a  state  of 
rebellion  and  the  United  Nations  has  de- 
clared the  Smith  regime  to  be  illegal.  Not  a 
single  country  has  accorded  recognition  to 
the  regime,  and  the  continuing  sonereign  au- 
thority of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  is  universally  recognised." 

This  is  repetitive 

In  iddlti.in  :o  the  .^omments  male  earlier, 
Which  include  reference  to  the  Rhodeslan 
High  Court's  finding  in  September  1968  that 
Mr  Ian  Smith's  government  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  legitimate  government  of  Rho- 
desia, It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice concluded  that  he  could  "now  predict 
with  certainty  that  sanctions  will  not  suc- 
ceed In  their  objective  of  overthrowing  the 
present  government  and  of  restoring  the 
British  government  to  the  control  of  the 
government  of  Rhodesia." 

In  July  1968  Mr.  Thomas  McElhlney.  a 
Senior  State  Department  official,  was  asked 
in  testimony  beiore  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  if  he  believed  that  the 
latest  round  of  U.N.  sanctions  directed 
against  Rbodesin  would  have  more  success 
than  past  efforts.  Mr.  McElhlney  replied  that 
he  did  not  think  there  was  likely  to  t)e  any 
added  effect  "In  the  senbe  of  forcing  the 
present  Rhodeelan  regime  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  BritlBh,  which  la  the  object  of  the 
sanctions." 

Subsequent  events  have  confirmed  these 
Judgments,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that,  four  years  after  Its  declaration 
of  lndep)endencQ,  the  Rhodeslan  government 
Satisfies  internationally  accepted  criteria  for 
the  recognition  of  governments  holding  office 
in  these  circumstances. 

Testlfjring  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  June  17,  1969  Mr. 
.^drain  Fisher,  Dean  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Law  Center,  expressed  the  relevant  rule 
of  law  as  follows: 

"So  that  Is  the  situation  you  normally 
deal  with  when  you  have  a  recognition  of  a 
new  government,  and  that  (Mr.  Chairman) 
only  requires  a  determination  that  the  re- 
gime Is  In  control  of  the  territory  and  popu- 
lation, or  a  subBtantial  portion  of  it.  and  It 
has  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  retaining  con- 
trol either  of  the  part  already  In  control  or 
of  the  entire  state." 

It  is  of  Interest  also  to  note  that  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1968  the  United  States  Senate 
resolved  by  a  vote  of  77  to  3  "that  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  when  the  United 
States  recognizes  a  foreign  government  and 
exchanges  diplomatic  representatives  with  it, 
this  does  not  of  Itself  imply  that  the  United 
StateB  approves  of  the  form,  ideology  or  poli- 
cy   of    that    foreign    government" 

In  commending  this  resolution  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  May  27,  1969  Senator  Cranston  spoke* 
as  follows: 

"And  In  the  emd  the  policy  of  nonr^cognl- 
tion  Is  doomed  to  failure.  It  did  not  deter 
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Japan.  It  did  not  isolate  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
haa  not  Isolated  Red  China.  All  too  often  It 
has  tended  to  Isolate  us  as  much  aa,  or  more 
than,  it  has  isolated  various  regimes  we  have 
not  approved.  It  has  never  really  succeeded  In 
brlng^g  hostile  regimes  either  down  or  to 
tenxLB.  Often  nonrecognltlon  actually 
strengthens  a  regime  It  Is  supposed  to 
weaken,  causing  the  people  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  their  government  against  the  ap- 
parent threat  posed  by  hostile  foreign 
powers." 

"The  Smith  regime  represents  an  attempt 
by  a  minority  to  maintain  its  control  over 
the  great  majority  of  the  population.  The 
question  is  not  the  right  of  Southern  Rhode- 
sia to  independence  and  self-government,  but 
whether  a  small  minority  should  be  allowed 
to  prevent  the  achieitement  of  these  objec- 
tives for  all  the  Rhodesian  people.  Current 
British  proposals  to  end  the  impasse  provide 
for  British  recognition  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
independence  under  the  present  leadership, 
provided  there  are  effective  guarantees  of  un- 
impeded progress  toward  eventtMl  m.ajority 
rule.  The  regime  has  so  far  rejected  these 
terms." 

This  is  largely  repetitive. 

It  Is  true  that  no  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  British  and  Rhodeslan 
governments.  The  Rhodesian  government 
considers  that  the  British  government  has 
declined  its  reasonable  proposals  for  a  solu- 
tion of  the  conflict  between  them.  It  has  now 
decided,  following  a  referendum,  to  proceed 
with  the  implementation  of  new  constitu- 
tional profKisals  which  will  lead  not  to  major- 
ity rule  but  to  parity  between  the  races  in  the 
legislature. 

"Repressive  le0sUition  adopted  by  the 
Smith  regime  to  bolster  its  position,  such  as 
that  authorizing  the  arrest  and  detention  of 
political  opponents  without  benefit  of  bail  or 
trial,  creates  its  own  climate  for  violence.  Af- 
rican nationalist  groups,  denied  peaceful  po- 
litical expression  within  the  colony,  are  in- 
creasingly inclined  to  resort  to  more  violent 
methods,  including  the  infiltration  into 
Southern  Rhodesia  of  guerrilla  bands." 

The  methods  used  by  states  to  protect 
themselves  against  subversion  do  not  con- 
stitute grounds  for  taking  punitive  action 
against  them.  Manv  countries  enjoying 
United  States  recognition  resort  to  the  prac- 
tices mentioned.  In  some  of  these  countries 
the  government  uses  its  powers  to  punish  po- 
litical nonconformity.  This  is  not  the  posi- 
tion In  Rhodesia.  Persons  are  only  detained  or 
restricted  If  the  government  is  satisfied  be- 
yond any  reasonable  doubt  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  resort  to  violence  in  order  to  achieve 
political  objectives  Provision  Is  made  for  reg- 
ular review  of  these  cases,  and  there  has  been 
a  progressive  reduction  In  the  number  of  per- 
sons held  In  detention  or  restriction  over  the 
i>ast  four  years. 

There  is  an  active  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion, and  there  Is  no  Impediment  to  the  for- 
mation of  political  parties  with  lawful  ob- 
jectives. 

There  have  been  terrorist  incursions  over 
Rhodesia's  border  in  recent  years  with  sub- 
stantial communist  backing.  The  terrorists 
have  received  no  support  from  the  local  fx)p- 
ulatlon.  which  has  rather  cooperated  with 
government  security  forces  in  combating  the 
Intruders.  This  may  account  for  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  guerrilla  activity.  There  have  been 
no  significant  incursions  for  the  past  twelve 
months. 

"We  see  no  present  direct  communist 
threat  to  Southern  Rhode.sia,  but  we  believe 
that  the  rebel  regime,  by  seeking  to  perpetu- 
ate minority  rule,  ereateji  conditions  under 
which  extremism,  including  communist  in- 
fluence among  anti-regime  groups^  is  almost 
certain  to  increase  ' 

Whilst  the  compilers  of  the  statement  may 
not  see  any  present  direct  communist  threat 
to  Rhodesia,  other  observers  can  In  1968 
military  Journalist  Colonel  Daniel  T  Brlgham 
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was  invited  by  the  American-African  Affairs 
Association  to  conduct  an  Investigation  into 
the  nature,  extent  and  origins  of  terrorist 
activity  in  southern  Africa.  Colonel  Brlgham 
carried  out  an  intensive  six-week  survey  of 
the  terrorist  fronts  in  Mozambique.  Malawi. 
Rhodesia,  Botswana  and  the  Caprlvl  Strip  of 
South-West  Africa.  He  interviewed  scores  of 
officials,  prisoners  and  others  In  possession  of 
relevant  information.  His  report,  published 
by  the  Association  in  February  1969  under 
the   title   "Blueprint   for   Conflict",   says: 

"Backstage  in  this  development  of  a  blue- 
print for  conflict  are  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communists.  However  their  political  and 
ideological  quarrels  may  affect  their  action.s 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  they  are  pooling  tech- 
nical, military  and  economic  resources  to  set 
the  stage  for  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  in 
history- — one  which  they  hope  and  believe 
will  open  the  road  to  Cape  Town,  from  which 
they  can  dominate  the  western  gateway  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Tbelr  latest  target  date  for 
that  war  Is  late  1970.  Strategically,  Red  con- 
trol of  Cape  Town  would  end  the  threat  of 
FYee  World  ruival  Interference  with  commu- 
nist long-range  planning  for  conquest  of  the 
F^r  Elast.  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  African 
east  coast.  The  critical  importance  of  Cape 
Town  has  been  amply  demonstrated  during 
the  prolonged  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal  In 
the  wake  of  the  Israeli-Egyptian  Six-Day 
War. 

"Military  analysts  are,  of  course,  aware  of 
the  strategic  Importance  of  southern  Africa. 
Diplomats  In  the  fleld  have  cabled  warning 
reports  on  the  African  situation  to  their 
home  governments,  urging  a  cautious  and 
realistic  reappraised  of  policy  decisions.  Free 
World  Intelligence  is  in  possession  of  ample 
Infonnatlon  concerning  communist  machina- 
tions In  Africa,  including  the  existence  of  a 
joint  Red  hlgh-cc.-nmand  headquarters  in 
Dar-ee-Salaam,  capital  of  Tanzania.  Judging 
from  actions,  however,  there  are  few  indica- 
tions that  warning  signals  have  t>een  get- 
ting through  to  top  policy-making  levels;  or. 
If  they  have,  no  one  up  there  seems  to  be 
listening.  Quite  the  contrary.  Both  London 
and  Washington  have  continued  policies  of 
outright  hostility  to  the  white-ruled  coun- 
tries of  southern  Africa,  and  through  care- 
less and  injudicious  public  pronouncements 
In  the  United  Nations  have  seemed  to  en- 
dorse the  promotion  of  terrorist  war  by  the 
Liberation  Committee  of  the  O.A.U." 

The  London  Sunday  Telegraph's  Close-up 
Team  of  investigators,  after  completing  a 
similar  intensive  survey,  reported  (April 
1969)  that  "many  of  the  so-called  liberation 
movements  are  now  largely  controlled  by  the 
communist  powers,  and  In  many  cases  riddled 
with  Communist  party  members.  Guerrillas 
are  armed  with  the  Russian  designed  Kalash- 
nlk  or  AK  47  automatic  rifles;  they  are 
steeped  in  the  revolutionary  war  theories  of 
Peking  or  Moscow."  The  rep>ort  goes  on  to 
refer  in  detail  to  the  g:uerrlllas'  communist 
affiliations. 

UJS.  military  historian  Brigadier  General 
S.  L.  A.  Marshall  has  pointed  out  (June 
1969)  that  the  small  arms  of  the  terrorists 
"are  identical  with  what  our  troops  are  up 
against  in  Southeast  Asia.  Most  are  of  Chinese 
Communist  manufacture.  Some  are  of  Soviet 
make." 

Mr.  Dean  Acheson  has  criticised  (April 
1969)  "hostile  harassment  with  our  help  of 
three  friendly  countries  In  southern  Africa." 
"These  countries."  .=iays  Mr.  Acheson.  "were 
our  allies  in  two  world  wars.  Today  with  the 
Russian  Navy  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  they  are  more  impor- 
tant to  us  and.  as  President  Banda  keeps  tell- 
ing his  sub-Saharan  black  neighbors,  more 
Important  to  them  than  all  the  rest  of  Africa 
put  together." 

It  Is  not  unnatural  that  there  should  be 
communist  Influence  in  extremist  groups 
seeking  to  overthrow  western  aligned  govern- 
ments. It  may  p>erhaps  be  questioned  whether 
that  is  a  good  reason  for  the  United  States 
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to  offer  the  governmente  concerned  a  hostile 

confrontation.  „,    *h.   ■nr,»mt 

■■We  feel  a  continuation,  of  the  present 
.uuation  is  likely  to  exacerbate  '"««*?'«"- 
\\ons  throughout  southern  AfHca.  The  at- 
te^ptby  a  racial  minoHty  to  xnstitutionaHse 
and  perpetuate  its  domination  over  the  ma- 
jority of  Rhodesians  threatens  to  leod  to 
-hoos  and  civil  strife.  Such  violence  might 
spread  across  international  boundaries  anA 
\nvolve  other  parties,  including  extremist  eU- 
Tr^nts  on  both  sides.  This  would  be  a  serious 
burn  to  African  development  and  to  world 

peace  and  security."  ,„.„,„   tnr- 

Unsubstantiated  forecasts  of  future  tur- 
moil within  the  boundaries  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try c^no^  by  any  stretched  Inteirretatlon 
of  internaUonal  law  or  practice  be  held  to 
usttfy  coercive  action  against  that  country 
w  compel  a  change  In  Its  political  structure 

'"m  "to  ^*  validity  of  the  forecast  ItocU.  it 
,s  possibly  relevant  to  note  once  again  the 
InaS^st 'evidence  Of  --Jf  >  ^.^,°f^,;^ 
iihodesla,  where  not  more  than  35  lives  nave 
LenLt  in  civil  riot  since  the  beginning  of 
Te  century.  .43  Uves  were  lost  in  a  few  days 
,,f  rlotliie  '.n  Detroit  in  July  1967).  By  any 
praS^t^c    test   racial    tensions   in   Rhodesia 

'"M^'Cvicker.  reporting  from  Rhodesia 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (September  22. 
1969)  shrewdly  observed  that  "African  na- 
ronallsm  never  was  a  widespread  yearning 
'""hi  Ubem  from  black  Africa's  230  mUUon 
people.  Rather  It  was  the  creation  of  Africa  s 
?hin  stratum  of  Western  educated  intel- 
lectuals, a  group  never  more  than  a  tiny 
fracuon  of  the  total  population.' 

It  may  be  worth  recalling  in  conclusion 
that  several  of  America's  leaders  have  ac- 
knowledged the  diversity  of  Poll"'='^  '"f  "' 
tutlons  across  the  world  and  have  evinced  a 
sDirit  of  tolerance  towards  them.  President 
Kennedy  considered  that  "It  is  a  mistake  for 
The  united  States  to  fix  its  image  of  Afrtcf. 
n  any  single  mold."  President  Elsenhower 
Lell^Id  t^t  "there  Is  no  single,  best  way  of 
Ufe  that  answers  the  needs  of  everyone  every- 
where." President  Johnson  declared  that  in 
Mrica  and  Asia  .  .  .  we  seek  not  fidelity  to  an 
iron  faith   but  diversity  of  belief  as  varied 

^"m'hisTnaugural  Address  President  Nixon 
spoke  as  follows: 

-Let  all  naUons  know  that  during  this 
Administration  our  lines  of  communication 
v.-m  be  open.  We  seek  an  open  world--open 
to  ideas,  open  to  the  exchange  °f  6°°^  f°<J 
neople,  a  worid  In  which  no  people,  great  or 
lm£l  will  live  in  angry  Isolation.  We  cannot 
expect  to  make  everyone  our  friend,  but  we 
can  try  to  make  no-one  our  enemy. 
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Of  166  voters  polled,  103  voted  for  Mr 
Nixon  last-year  and  110  said  they  would  vote 
Sr  him  now.  Of  63  who  voted  ^a»'^«^\i^''" 
last  year,  only  46  would  still  °P^^'^-^^ 

AS  to  his  speech  on  the  war:  if  "i^^^f// 
are  against  immediate  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam  with  24  in  favor:  seven  undecided 
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SOLID    SUPPORT    FOR    PRESIDENT 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  24.  1969 

Mr  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  home  in 
Indiana,  President  Nixon  has  more  sup- 
port now  than  he  did  a  year  ago,  the 
Washington  Daily  News  tells  us. 

The  News  points  out  that  a  poll  m 
Vanderburgh  County  indicates  sohd  sup- 
port not  only  for  the  President,  but  also 
for  his  Vietnam  policies. 

The  News  said: 

Nixo.N    Gains 

President  Nixon  has  more  support  now 
than  he  did  a  year  ago,  a  poll  in  Vanderburgh 
County,  Indlana-a  weather  vane  in  all  but 
one  presidential  election  since  1892— indi- 
cates. 


CONGRESSWOMAN  fULLlVAN  ^- 
TRODUCES  BILL  FOR  STANDBY 
POWERS  TO  REGULATE  ALL 
FORMS  OP  CREDIT,  INCLUDING 
BUSINESS  CREDIT 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24,  1969 
Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
to^y  introduced  a  bill  .H.R.  14954^  to 
Eive  the  President  the  power  on  a  standby 
basis  to  order  Federal  regulation  of  rates 
and  terms  of  any  or  all  forms  of  credit 
transactions  whenever  he  determines 
•that  such  action  is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  the  purpose  of  Preventing 
or  controUing  inflation  generated  by  the 
extension    of    credit    in    an    excessive 

volume."  ^.       ,  ...    -.   . 

This  is  a  very  far-reachmg  bill  It  is 
not  confined  just  to  regulation  of  con- 
sumer credit,  such  as  was  covered  by  the 
Federal  Reserve's  Regulation  W  under  an 
Executive  order  of  President  FranJtlin 
D  Roosevelt  during  World  War  II  or 
under  a  provision  of  the  original  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  during  the  Korean 
war  This  bUl  applies  instead  to  all  forms 
of  credit,  including  business  credit  and 
so-called  commercial  paper— which  is  not 
now  subject  to  any  form  of  Federal  regu- 
lation whatsoever. 

By  coincidence.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury David  M.  Kennedy  was  quoted  m  this 
mornings  Washington  Post  as  having 
told  Norman  Kempster  of  Umted  Press 
International  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
give  the  Federal  Reserve  "standby  pow- 
er"  to  regulate  consumer  credit  if  va  pro- 
liferation of  credit  cards  and  other  credit 
devices  threatens  to  defeat  efforts  to  con- 
trol inflation.  The  Secretary  has  never 
asked  for  such  legislation,  and  my  efforts 
to  get  him  to  endorse  the  idea  of  standby 
consumer  credit  controls  were  unsuccess- 
ful during  hearings  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  last  June  on  the 
prime  interest  rate. 

Ever  since  coming  to  Congress  m  Jan- 
uary of  1953,  I  have  been  on  record  for 
the  existence  of  standby  powers  in  the 
Federal  Government  to  impose  limita- 
tions— when  economic  conditiorts  war- 
rant^-on  the  terms  of  consumer  credit.  I 
felt  it  was  a  mistake  for  Congress  in  1951 
to  repeal  the  provision  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  authorizing  the 
use  of  consumer  credit  controls  in  times 
of  national  emergency  and  inflationary 
danger 


and  currency  agreed  to  an  amendment 
jointly  sponsored  by  CongressmMi  Henry 
S  Reuss  of  Wisconsin  and  I  to  restore 
standby  consumer  credit  controls  te  the 
act  But  our  committee  amendment  w  as 
defeated  on  the  House  floor  that  yean 
One  of  the  reasons  it  was  defeated  ^as 
that  we  had  held  no  hearings  specifically 
on  this  proposal.  . 

The  following  year,  therefore,  in  intro- 
ducing H.R.  11601.  the  bill  which  became 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  oi 
1968    and  which  contains  the  Federal 
Truth  in  Lending  Act,  I  included  a  pro- 
vision for  standby  controls  over  consumer 
credit  in  order  to  make  sure  that  there 
will  be  hearings  on  this  issue.  However, 
few  of  the  witnesses  favoring  truth  in 
lending  or  other  provisions  of  H.R.  ueoi 
would  support  Inclusion  in  the  same  leg- 
islation of  the  very  controversial  subject 
of     consumer     credit     controls.     They 
frankly  stated  that  they  feared  it  would 
ieopardize  passage  of  the  truth  in  lend- 
ing law,  which  then  had  its  first  reaj 
chance  of  passage  by  Congress  after  j 
years  of  bitter  debate.  And  so  I  agreed  to 
take  the  credit  controls  feature  out  of 
the  bill  we  were  working  on.  and  which 
became  Public  Law  90-321. 

But  this  year,  once  again.  I  renewed 
the  drive  to  bring  this  important  ques- 
tion  to   the   fore.   Unlike   the   circum- 
sUnces  when  I  had  previously  brought  up 
the    subject    of    standby    controls    over 
consumer  credit  as  an  anti-inflationary 
weapon,  we  were  actually  in  a  serious  in- 
flation in  June  of  this  year  when  the 
committee  held  hearings  on  the  prune 
interest   rate   and   we   were   discussmg 
possible   solutions   for   the   record-high 
interest  rate  levels  and  the  effects  they 
were  having  on  homebuylng.  smaU  busi- 
ness, college  tuition  loans.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  other  big  areas  of  de- 
mand for  credit  at  reasonable  rates  oI 
interest. 

TREMrNDOUS  EXPANSION  IN  VSE  OF  COMMERCIAL 
PAPER 


coNsroniATioN  BT  coMMrrrn:  on  bankinc  and 

CTTRRENCY 

Repeatedly  in  recent  years,  during 
hearings  of  the  Banking  Conunittee  on 
legislation  to  amend  and  extend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act,  I  brought  up  this 
issue  and  in  1966,  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 


By  then,  however,  a  new  factor  had 
entered  the  picture— the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  business  demand  for  credit,  ana 
the  proliferation  of  a  new  business  ci-edit 
tool  so-called  commercial  paper,  which 
is,  as  I  said,  not  regulated  in  any  way  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin  conceded  during 
those  hearings  the  desirabiUty  of  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  impact  on  the  inflation- 
ary situation  of  commercial  paper,  and 
the  possible  need  for  some  sort  of  Federal 
regulation.  Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  also  conceded  under  my  question- 
ing that  this  type  of  unregulated  credit 
could  get  out  of  hand,  although  he  felt 
it   had   not   done   so   by    then. 

The  thoughtful  answers  of  Mr.  Martm 
and  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  my  questions 
about  commercial  paper,  and  the  infor- 
mation we  developed  in  our  hearmgs  gen- 
erally on  the  inflationary  demand  lor 
business  credit  regardless  of  the  rates 
charged  led  me  to  develop  legislation 
which  would  authorize  the  President.— 
when  economic  conditions  so  de- 
manded—to order  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
regulate  some,  or  all.  forms  of  credit  in 
this  country.  If  that  inflationary-  point 
has  not  vet  been  reached,  it  is  certainly 
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a  grave  possibility,  because  interest  rates 
are  continuing  at  record  levels  and  infla- 
tion rolls  onward.  Secretary  Kennedy's 
remarks  today  reveal  that  the  Adminis- 
tration is  more  worried  now  about  credit 
proliferation  than  it  had  ever  before  ac- 
knowledged itielf  to  be. 

GOVERNMENT    DARE    NOT    REMAIN    HELPLESS 

All  of  these  things  have  reinforced  my 
view  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
not  sit  helplessly  by  while  private  eco- 
nomic interests  take  steps  and  make  de- 
cisions which  threaten  our  national  ~,ta- 
bility.  But  in  the  credit  field,  the  only 
power  the  Goremment  has  is  the  power 
to  ration  credit  by  price  alone — by  high 
interest  rates.  This  policy  has  destroyed 
the  homebuilding  industry  in  this  coun- 
try, and  undermined  our  efforts  to  pro- 
vide new  or  rehabilitated  housing  for 
moderate-  and  low-income  families  de- 
spite the  availability  of  Federal  subsidies 
for  this  purpose.  The  subsidies  cannot 
possibly  meet  the  gap  between  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  mortgage  money  and  the 
amount  the  families  which  we  want  to 
help  can  themselves  afford  to  pay  in  the 
amortization  of  their  loans. 

The  middle-income  family,  which  gen- 
erally needs  no  subsidy  and  asks  none,  is 
now  priced  out  of  the  housing  market 
entirely  by  today's  high  interest  rates. 

AMERICAN    PEOPLE    WILL    ACCEPT    NECESSARY 
ECONOMIC    RESTRAINTS 

Must  we  wait  for  inflation  to  change 
into  recession  before  we  awaken  to  what 
we  should  have  been  doing  right  now  to 
meet  this  serious  danger  to  our  economic 
well-being?  If  we  have  a  sharp  down- 
turn, many  people  will  ask  why  we  al- 
lowed credit  inflation  to  get  so  out  of 
hand  that  widespread  unemployment, 
business  failures,  and  economic  collapse 
were- the  inevitable  result. 

Imposition  of  controls  on  consumer 
credit  undoubtedly  would  inconvenience 
a  lot  of  people — businessmen  and  con- 
sumers. To  have  to  pay  one-third  down 
on  a  color  television  .set.  for  instance, 
and  pay  off  tlie  debt  within  18  months — 
as  Regulation  W  required  on  most  con- 
sumer transactions  during  World  War  II 
and  the  first  year  of  the  Korean  war — 
mifiht  be  hard  for  many  prospective  cus- 
tomers to  do.  But  if  such  terms  were  im- 
posed in  the  present  circumstances,  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  bill  I  have  just 
introduced — and  I  have  no  idea  what,  if 
any,  credit  restrictions  the  Federal  Re- 
serve might  impose  if  the  day  arrived 
when  controls  became  imperative  to  con- 
trol inflation  generated  by  the  extension 
of  credit  in  an  excessive  volume--!  am 
sure  most  Americans  would  be  willing 
to  forego  or  postpone  some  unnecessary 
purchases  for  the  time  being — rather 
than  risk  having  their  employment  wiped 
out  by  a  recession  coining  on  the  heels 
of  rampant  inflation. 

If  business  borrowings  were  to  be 
limited  under  this  bill,  many  business- 
men would  be  indignant,  I  am  sure.  But 
I  am  also  sure  that  most  businessmen  be- 
lieve wholeheartedly  in  tiie  competitive 
free  enterprise  system  and  would  abide 
by  restrictions  imposed  on  their  expan- 
sion, if  the  national  interest  demanded 
such  temporary  restrictions. 
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TEXT     OF     CREDIT     CONTROL     ACT 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  herewith  the 
text  of  H.R.  14954  as  follows: 

|91st  Cong,  first  sess  | 
HR.    14954 

(In  the  House  of  Representatives,  November 
24.  1969.  Mrs.  SulUvan  Introduced  the  fol- 
lowing bill;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency) 

A  bin  to  authorize  standby  credit  controls 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of     the     United     States    of 

America  m  Congress  assembled. 

Section   1    Short  title 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Credit  Control 

Act. 

Sec.  2.  Definitions  and  rules  of  construction 

(a)  The  definitions  and  rules  at  construc- 
tion set  forth  In  this  iectlon  apply  to  the 
provisions  of  this  AcL 

tb)  The  term  "Board"  refers  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Pedernl  Reserve  System 

(cl  The  term  "organization"  means  a  cor- 
poration, government  or  governmental  sub- 
division or  agency,  trust,  estate,  partnership, 
cooperative,  or  iiAsociatlon. 

id)  The  term  person"  means  a  natural 
person  or  an  organization. 

le)  The  term  "credit"  means  the  right 
granted  by  a  creditor  to  a  debtor  to  defer 
payment  of  debt  or  to  incur  debt  iind  deter 
Us  payment. 

if  I  The  term  "creditor"  refers  to  creditors 
who  regularly  extend,  or  arrange  for  the  ex- 
tension of.  credit,  wliether  in  connection 
with  loans,  .^ales  of  property  or  services,  or 
otherwise 

(g)  The  term  credit  .sale"  refers  lo  any 
i-ale  with  respect  to  which  credit  is  extended 
or  arranged  by  the  t.eller  The  term  includes 
any  contract  iii  the  form  of  a  bailment  or 
lease  if  the  bailee  or  lessee  contracts  to  pay 
as  compensation  for  use  a  sum  substan- 
tially e<iuivalent  to  or  In  excess  of  the  iig- 
gregate  \alue  ot  the  property  and  services 
involved  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  bailee  or 
lessee  will  become,  or  for  no  other  or  a  nomi- 
nal consideration  has  the  option  to  become, 
the  owner  uf  the  property  upon  lull  compll- 
iuice  with  his  obligations  under  the  contract 

(h)  The  terms  "extension  of  credit"  and 
"credit  transaction"  Include  both  loans  and 
credit  sales. 

(ii  The  term  "State"  refers  to  any  State, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  any  territory  or  pos- 
session of   the   United   States. 

ijl  Any  reference  to  any  requirement  im- 
posed under  this  .Act  of  any  provision  there- 
of includes  reference  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Board  under  this  Act  t>r  the  provision 
thereof  in  (luestion 

Sec.  3.  Regulations 

The  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  These 
regulations  may  contain  such  classifications. 
dltTerentlatlons.  or  other  provisions,  and  may 
provide  for  such  adjustments  and  exceptions 
for  any  class  of  traji.sactions.  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Board  are  necessary  or  proper  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  pre- 
vent circumvention  or  evasion  thereof,  or  to 
facilitate   compliance    therewith. 

Sec.  4.  Determination  of  Interest  charge 

(a)  Except  as  otherwl.se  provided  by  the 
Board,  the  amount  of  the  interest  ciiarge 
in  connection  with  any  credit  transaction 
shall  be  determined  as  the  sum  of  all  charges, 
payable  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  person 
by  whom  the  credit  is  extended  in  consider- 
ation of  the  extension  of  credit 
Sec.  5.  Authority  for  Institution  of  credit 
controls 
(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  such  action  Is  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  controlling 
Inflation  generated  by  the  extension  of  credit 
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In  an  excessive  volume,  the  President  mnv 
authorize  the  Board  to  regulate  and  control 
any  or  all  extensions  of  credit. 

(b)  The  Board  may.  In  administering  this 
Act.  utilize  the  services  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  any  other  agencies.  Federal 
or  State,  which  are  available  and  appropriate 
Sec.  6.  Extent  of  control 

The  Board,  upon  being  authorized  by  the 
President  under  section  5  and  for  such  period 
of  time  as  he  may  determine,  may  by  regu- 
lation 

1 1 )  require  transactions  or  persons  or 
classes  of  either  to  be  registered  or  licensed 

(2)  prescribe  appropriate  limitations, 
terms,  and  conditions  for  any  such  regis- 
tration or  license 

(3 1  provide  for  suspension  of  any  such 
registration  or  license  lor  violation  of  any 
provision  thereof  or  of  any  regulation,  rule, 
or  order  prescribed   under  this  Act. 

(4)  prescribe  appropriate  requirements  its 
to  the  keeping  of  records  and  as  to  the  form, 
contents,  or  substantive  provisions  of  con- 
tracts, liens,  or  any  relevant  documents, 

i5i  prohibit  solicitations  by  creditors 
which  would  encourage  evasion  or  avoidance 
of  the  requirements  of  any  regulation,  li- 
cense, or  registration  under  this  Act 

(6i  prescribe  the  maximum  amount  of 
credit  which  may  be  extended  on,  or  In  con- 
nection with,  any  loan,  purchase,  or  other 
extension    of   credit 

(7  I  prescribe  the  maximum  maturity,  min- 
imum periodic  payments,  and  maximum  pe- 
riods between  payments,  which  may  be  stipu- 
lated in  connection  with  extensions  of  credit. 

1 8)  prescribe  the  methods  of  determining 
purchase  prices  or  market  values  or  other 
bases  for  computing  permissible  extensions 
of  credit  or  required  downpayment, 

(9)  prescribe  special  or  different  terms, 
conditions,  or  exemptions  with  respect  to  new 
or  used  goods,  minimum  original  cash  pay- 
ments, temporary  credits  which  are  merely 
incidental  to  cash  purchases,  payment  or 
deposits  usable  to  liquidate  credits,  and  other 
adjustments  or  special  situations. 
Sec  7    Reports 

Reports  concerning  the  kinds,  amounts, 
and  characteristics  of  any  extensions  of  credit 
subject  to  this  Act,  or  concerning  circum- 
stances related  to  such  extensions  of  credit, 
shall  be  filed  on  such  forms,  under  oath  or 
otherwise,  at  such  times  and  from  time  to 
time,  and  by  sucii  persons,  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe  by  regulation  or  order  as  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  enabling  the  Board  to  per- 
form Its  functions  under  this  Act.  The  Board 
may  require  any  person  lo  furnish,  under 
oath  or  otherwise,  complete  Information  rel- 
ative to  any  transaction  within  the  scope  of 
this  Act  Including  the  production  of  any 
books  of  account,  contracts,  letters,  or  other 
papers,  in  connection  therewith  in  the  cus- 
tody or  control  of  such   person. 

Sec  8  Injunctions 

Wherever  it  appears  to  the  Board  that 
any  person  has  engaged.  Is  engaged,  or  Is 
at)Out  to  engage  In  any  acts  or  practices  con- 
stituting a  violation  of  any  regulation  under 
this  Act.  it  may  In  Its  discretion  bring  an  ac- 
tion, in  the  proper  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  the  proper  United  States  court  of 
any  territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  enjoin 
such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a  proper 
showing  a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunc- 
tion or  restraining  order  shall  be  granted 
without  bond  Upon  application  of  the  Board, 
any  such  court  may  also  Issue  mandatory 
injunctions  commanding  any  person  to  com- 
ply with  any  regulation  of  the  Board  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Civil  penalties 

I  a)  For  each  willful  violation  of  any  regu- 
lation under  this  Act.  the  Board  may  assess 
upon   ,iny   person   to   which   the   regulation 
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MDpUes.  and  upon  any  partner,  director,  of- 
ficer or  employee  thereof  who  willful  y  par- 
Uc!pates  in  the  violation,  a  civil  penalty  not 

pxceedlng  $1,000, 

'^ in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  per- 
son to  pay  any  penalty  assessed  under  this 
s^tion,  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery  there- 
of inay,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 

Sec  10,  Criminal  penalty 

VVhoever  wllUuUy  violates  any  regulation 
under  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
81.000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

DISCUSSION  WITH  SECRETARY  KENNEDY  ON  NEED 
FOR    STANDBY    CONSDMEK    CREDIT    CONTROLS 

Next  Mr  Speaker,  I  submit  as  docu- 
menUtion  and  background  for  this  legis- 
lation the  relevant  pages  of  the  hearings 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
currency  in  June  on  the  prime  interest 
rate  Ji^en  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
David  M.  Kennedy  was  asked  to  discuss 
the  issue  of  sUndby  consumer  credit 
controls,  as  follows: 

Excerpt  From  Hearings  of  the  House  Com- 
MrrTEE  on  Banking  and  Currency.  Inves- 
tigation OF  INCREASE  IN  PRIME  INTEREST 
Rate.  June   19.   1969 

Mrs  SULLIVAN,  Thank  you.  Mr,  Chairman. 
I  have  a  series  of  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  may  well  extend  beyond  my  a^lo"^^ 
5  minutes,  and  I  know  they  are  not  simple  to 
answer,  but  I  would  like  to  get  these  ques- 
tions in  the  record  and  have  the  witness  an- 
.,wer  them  briefly  now.  and  then  "loje  ™ 
in  the  record  when  you  go  over  the  trans 
crlpt.  If  that  is  all  right.  Mr    Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Certainly.  

Mrs,  SULLIVAN.  My  questions  deal  with  one 
aspect  of  this  problem,  the  POf^We  need  for 
powers  to  regulate  consumer  "edit  In  exact 
iv  the  kind  of  period  we  are  in  right  now. 
Durmg  world  War  II.  and  for  a  brief  period 
during' the  Korean  war.  the  Federal  Reserve 
had  authority  to  Invoke  regulation  W  imit- 
ng  consumer  credit  terms.  As  I  recall,  the 
elulation  required  a  on^-^^"-*^  .^^^^P^^I 
mint  on  most  consumer  ^^^■^''J^I:^':^?^^ 
period  within  an  18-month  Pf  °<?-,™.^^: 
thcrity  does  not  exist  today  In  the  Govern- 

""VTrst  I  would  like  to  ask  this  of  the  Secre- 
tary Do  we  need  the  authority  right  iiow  to 
restrict  the  expansion  and  volume  of  con- 
sumer credit?  ,    „      „#    ^nn- 

Secretary  Kennedy,  The  volume  of  con 
sumer  credit  has  not  been  Increasing  drastl- 
caHv  but  the  Federal  Reserve  System  may 
want  authority,  and  I  think  that  Is  a  more 
Tppioprlate  question  to  ask  Mr.  Martin  when 
he  appears.  It  Is  within  their  province  and  I 
think  it  Is  a  good  question. 

Mrs  Sullivan.  At  what  point.  Mr.  Secre- 
tirv  and  under  what  circumstances  do  you 
beheve  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  have  the  power  to  ratlori  consumer 
credit— for  nonessentials  particularly— If  we 
are  in  an  inflationary  situation  as  fe"ous js 
the  one  vou  have  told  us  we  are  i"  \°f^>J^ 
And  if  vou  wish,  you  could  answer  that  in 
writing  after  you  have  given  it  some  thought. 

secretary  Kennedy.  Yes.  and  I  would  like 
to  answer  that  In  connection  with  other  pos- 
sible regulations  that  might  be  more  appro- 
priate than  reinstatement  of  a  regulation  '^V 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  you  yield.  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van? 
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In  1966— and  I  ask  your  permission,  Mr, 
Chairman,  to  put  this  background  Informa- 
tion into  the  record  at  this  point— in  1966, 
in  the  report  of  this  committee  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Defense  Production  Act,  we  rec- 
ommended  standby   powers   to   invoke   con- 
sumer  credit   controls,   and   in   doing   so   ^e 
quoted  the  findings  of  the  Joint  Economic 
committee  that  very  high  Interest  rates  do 
not  reduce  inflationary  consumer  prlces  but 
rather   aggravate   and  Increase  them^  What 
we  referred  to  3  years  ago  as  very  high  inter- 
est rates  were  truly  low  compared  to  today. 
Consumer  credit  meanwhile  has  expanded 
by  25  percent  In  those  3  years.  In  addition  to 
that  material  from  House  Report  1411  of  the 
89th  Congress,  and  two  pages  of  the  printed 
hearings  on  that  legislation.  I  would  like  to 
incorporate  in  the  record  at  this  point  several 
pages  of  tesUmony  from  the  h£arings  of  the 
bubcommlttee  on  Consumer  Affairs  In  1967 
on  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act.  in 
which  I  questioned  officials  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency    Management    on    the    pro^■lslon 
which  w  J  then  included  In  H.R.  11601,  the 
consumer    credit    protection    bill    proposing 
standby   powers   to   Invoke   consumer   credit 
controls.    This    provision    was    subsequently 
dropped  from  H.R.  11601  and  did  not  become 
part  of  Public  Law  90-321. 

This  material  is  terribly  relevant  and  ap- 
propriate to  this  hearing  this  afternoon.  We 
are  in  a  credit  Inflation.  Consumer  credit  has 
expanded  by  12  percent  In  Just  this  past  year, 
and  as  I  said,  by  25  percent  In  3  years. 
exhibit  a 


Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Word  comes  to  me  from 
members  that  they  are  apprehensive  that 
thev  will  not  be  reached  for  questioning,  i 
would  like  to  assure  them  that  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  we  are  going  to  stay  in  session 
here  until  every  member  has  an  opportunity 
to  interrogate  the  Secretary 

Mrs,  SULLIVAN.  Thank  you.  I  want  to  get 
this  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 


excerpts  from  HOUSE  REPORT  1411.  89TH  CON- 
GRESS, ON  HR.  14025,  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 
ACT  EXTENSION,  APRIL  2,  1966 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  14025) 
to  extend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  and  for  other  purposes,  having  con- 
sidered the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
with  amendments  and  recommend  that 
the  bin  as  amended  do  pass.  The  amend- 
ments are  shown  in  the  reported  bill. 

Summary  of  the  bill,  as  amended 
The  bill  extends  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950.  which  otherwise  expires  on  J  vine 
30  of  this  year,  to  June  30,  1968.  This  bill 
aniends  the'act  to  Include  discretionary  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  issue  regulations 
to  control  the  extension  of  consumer  credit. 
It  also  amends  the  act  to  eliminate  authori- 
zation restrlcUons  on  the  expenditure  of 
funds  in  connection  with  the  operations  of 
the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Defense  Production. 

EXTENSION    OF    EXISTING    AUTHORITY 

The  continuation  of  the  programs  author- 
ized in  the  Defense  ProducUon  Act  Is  essen- 
tial to  malntaming  a  state  of  preparedness  to 
meet     future     emergencies.     This     includes 
power  to  establish  priorities  for  defense  con- 
tracts;   power  to  allocate  mat«rials  for  de- 
fense purposes;  authority  to  guarantee  loans 
to    defense    contractors    who    need    working 
capital  or  equipment  for  new  defense  Produc- 
tion;   lending    and    procurement    authority 
which  in  the   past  was  highly  Instrumental 
in   bringing   about   large-scale   expansion   of 
productive  capacity   to   meet   unanticipated 
defense  demands;   authority  to  enable  busi- 
nessmen to  cooperate  voluntarily  in  meeting 
defense  needs,  with  an  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws;  authority  to  employ  without 
compensation  and  when  actually  employed 
employees,   including   advisers    and   consult- 
ants, with  exemption  from  conflict-of-inter- 
est statutes;   and  provisions  for  a  reserve  of 
trained  executives  to  fill  Government  posi- 
tions m  time  of  mobUization.  The  act  also 
creates    the    Joint    Committee    en     Defense 
Production. 

Some  of  these  powers  are  needed  to  main- 
tain production  schedules  on  missiles  and 
other  defense  contracts,  some  are  needed  for 
loneer  range  preparedness  programs,  ana 
oth!r  poweil  mSst  Ve  maintained  in  readiness 
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for  immediate  use  In  possible  future  emer- 
gencies. 

New  authority  for  consumer  credit  controls 
The  Need  for  This  Legislation 
Consumer   credit   has   a   major  Impact   on 
the  national  economy   The  level  of  consumer 
credit  now  stands  at  over  J85  billion 

In  the  original  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  authority  to  control  consumer  credit 
was  'contained  m  title  VI  of  the  act.  This 
authority  was  allowed  to  expire  in  1953  "iour 
committee  felt  that  under  present  clrcuni- 
stances.  particularly  because  of  economic 
pressures  created  to  a  large  extent  by  our 
military  buildup  In  Vietnam,  it  was  appro- 
priate to  provide  the  President  with  the 
discretionary  authority  to  Institute  consumer 
credit  controls. 

One  of  the  important  aspects  of  any  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  adequate  productive  ca- 
pacity to  support  the  national  defense  is  to 
provide  for  the  Nation's  economic  security 
and  health.  Effective  authority  must  thus  be 
given  the  President  to  fight  inflationary 
pressures  when  and  if  they  arise. 

Your  committee  felt  that  It  was  extremely 
important  for  the  President  to  have  a  selec- 
tive such  as  the  authority  to  control  con- 
sumer credit,  so  as  to  assure  that  our  produc- 
tive capacity  will  be  available  to  whatever 
extent  neceffiary  to  provide  for  our  national 
security  and  defense. 

Joint  Economic  Committee  Recommendation 
The  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  March  1966  apUy  set  forth  the  justifi- 
cation for  granting  thU  authority  to  the 
President: 

■The  use  of  general  Interest  rate  increases 
to  fight  inflation  is  not  neutral  In  lt£  effects 
on  the  economy  It  tends  to  fall  most  heavily 
on  small  businessmen  and  on  construction 
and  other  long-term  investment  and  is  no<t 
pardcularly  effective  in  curbing  speculative 

excesses,  , 

•When  businessmen  begin  to  accumulate 
excess  inventorv  because  of  anticipated  price 
rises  or  to  overlnvest  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment their  profit  expectations  are  so  high 
that  onlv  very  large  interest  rate  increases 
will  deter  them.  In  these  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy interest  rate  increases  may  have  an  in- 
flationary rather  than  a  deflationary  effect. 
On  the  other  hand,  residential  construction, 
which  we  do  not  want  to  discourage,  is  hit 
much  harder  by  higher  rates, 

•This  committee  believes  that  it  would  be 
preferable  to  concentrate  on  a  prudent  and 
limited  restriction  of  consumer  credit  as  an 
alternative  to  general  credit  restraint.  Con- 
sumer credit,  we  know,  is  not  dependent  on 
interest  costs  because  consumers  think  pri- 
marilv  in  terms  of  the  periodic  payment  they 
are    required    to    make    and,    u-lthln    broad 
limits,  are  not  deterred  or  encouraged  by  in- 
terest rate  changes.  •  •  *  ,„<.„,• 
•An    interest   rate   increase   may    actualU 
have  an  Inflationary  rather  than  a  deflation- 
ary effect  in  the  consumer  area.  But  the  size 
of"  the  downpavment  and  the  extent  of  the 
repayment  period,  on  the  other  hand,  do  af- 
fect the  demand   for  consumer  credit   since 
they     directly    determine    the    size    of    the 
monthly  payments.  Temporary  and  limited 
restraint  of  this  sector  will  do  far  less  harm 
than    the    attempt    to    restrain    inflationary 
pressures  bv  general  interest  rate  increases 
which  are  apt  to  hurt  consumers  generalh . 
as  well  as  laborers,  farmers,  and  small  busi- 
nessmen, and   to   fall   most  heavily   on   the 
lower  income  groups." 

Legal  effect  of  section  3 
Section  3  of  the  bUl  would  add  to  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  an  authority  for  con- 
trol of  consumer  credit  similar  to  that  which 
apsed  on  June  30.  1953.  As  in  effect  prior  to 
hat  date,   title  VI  authorized   the  Federal 
Reserve    Board   to   control    consumer    credit 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  Executive  Order  No 
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8843,  which  In  turn  had  been  Issued  under 
authority  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  on  August  9.  1941. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  De-  , 
fense  Production  Act  by  adding  a  new  title 
VI  authorizing  the  President,  or  any  agency 
to  which  he  might  delegate  the  function,  to 
Issue  regulations  for  the  control  of  consumer 
credit.  Section  3  also  amends  section  717  of 
the  act  so  that  the  authority  to  regulate 
consumer  credit  would  expire  at  the  same 
time  as  the  other  substantive  authority 
which  Is  being  extended  by  the  bill. 

As  propKJSed  to  be  added  by  the  pending 
bill,  title  VI  would  consist  of  four  sections. 
Section  601  coatalns  the  substantive  grant 
of  regulatory  anthorlty.  section  602  provides 
Investigatory  and  enforcement  powers,  sec- 
tion 603  makes  violation  of  the  regulations  a 
misdemeanor,  and  section  604  confers  power 
on  the  President  to  delegate  his  functions 
under  the  act. 

Section  601  confers  regulatory  authority 
over  consumer  credit  In  broad  terms.  Under 
It.  licensing  and  reporting  requirements 
could  be  lmp>oe«d  If  deemed  necessary  for  ef- 
fective administration.  Revolving  credit  plans 
could  be  dealt  with  by  setting  minimum 
amounts  or  rates  of  repayment  of  outstand- 
ing balances.  Authority  over  the  terms  of  per- 
sonal property  lease  and  rental  agreements 
was  al^  Included,  the  Federal  Reserve  hav- 
ing bald. that  it  existed  under  prior  law  be- 
cause exjierlence  in  World  War  II  showed  that 
such  agreements  could  otherwise  be  employed 
to  circumvent  credit  controls. 

"Wholesale"  Consumer  Credit  Regulation 

The  bill  also  confers  a  new  type  of  author- 
ity which  may  be  employed  as  a  first  line 
of  defense  against  overexpanslon  of  consum- 
er credit.  This  Is  the  authority  to  control 
such  credit  at  the  "wholesale"  level,  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  approach  being  that  it  may 
eliminate  the  need  for  regulation  of  Individ- 
ual credit  transactions. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  601  would  deal 
with  Intercompany  transactions,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, between  a  bank  and  a  sales  finance 
compjany.  Paragraph  (3)  would  permit  con- 
trols on  the  proportion  of  the  assets  of  a 
multiline  lender,  such  as  a  bank,  which  could 
be  devoted  to  the  extension  of  consumer 
credit.  It  would  appear  necessary  that  the 
Intercompany  and  Intracompany  controls  be 
employed  simultaneously  In  order  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  serious  competitive  Imbal- 
ances. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  Is  an 
authorization  only,  and  does  not  require  the 
Imposition  of  any  type  of  control.  It  has 
been  couched  in  general  terms  In  order  to 
piermlt  the  regulations  issued  in  some  future 
emergency,  whose  exact  contours  obviously 
cannot  now  be  foreseen,  to  be  tailored  to 
meet  that  situation.  The  alternatives  to  this 
generality  appear  to  be  either  a  rigid  statu- 
tory scheme  which  In  all  likelihood  would  go 
far  beyond  the  necessities  of  any  ftartlcular 
situation,  or  on  the  other  hand,  controls  so 
limited  by  their  inflexibility  that  they  might 
easily  be  circumvented  and  thus  be  Ineffec- 
tive to  accomplish  any  purpose. 

Enforcement 
Section  602  authorizes  the  same  enforce- 
ment and  Investigative  powers  as  are  con- 
ferred on  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission by  section  21  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78u ) .  That 
section  authorizes  the  SEC  to  issue  subpenas 
and  take  testimony  when  conducting  inves- 
tigations. It  also  authorizes  the  granting  of 
immunity  from  prosecution  In  order  to  com- 
pel self-lncrlmlnatlng  testimony.  Finally,  the 
section  authorizes  the  SEC  to  obtain  Injunc- 
tive relief  against  actual  or  threatened  vio- 
lations. Section  27  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  use.  78aa)  confers  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  on  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  violations  of 
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the  act  and  rules  and  regulations  thereunder, 
as  well  as  suits  for  Injunctive  or  other  relief 

Section  603  provides  maximum  criminal 
penalties  of  $6,000  and  1  years  imprison- 
ment for  violation  of  regulations  Issued  un- 
der the  act. 

Delegation  of  Functions 

Plenary  powers  of  delegation  are  conferred 
on  the  President  under  section  604.  It  should 
be  noted  that  under  this  section,  the  func- 
tion of  policymaking  or  issuance  of  regula- 
tions might  be  delegated  to  one  agency,  while 
the  function  of  administration  and  enforce- 
ment might  be  delegated  to  a  different  agen- 
cy, or  to  several  agencies  on  the  basis  of  their 
existing  Jurisdiction  over  various  types  of 
institutions.  No  particular  pattern  of  dele- 
gation is  prescribed  in  the  section,  however, 
and  the  foregoing  have  been  given  by  way 
of  illustrations  of  possibilities  rather  than 
as  suggestions  of  what  would  or  should  be 
done. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Title  VI — Control  of  consumer  credit 
SCO.  601.  To  assist  in  carrying  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  regulations,  which  may  in- 
clude definitions  of  terms  used  In  this  title. 
to  control,  to  such  extent  as  be  may  deem 
appropriate — 

(1)  The  extension  of  consumer  credit,  by 
means  of  any  prohibitions  restrtotlons,  or 
requirements  relating  to — 

(A)  the  amounts  in  which  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  credit  may  be  extended  to 
any  person. 

(B)  the  maximum  maturity  or  other  re- 
quirements as  to  the  repayment  or  liquida- 
tion of  any  extension  of  consumer  credit, 

(C)  where  consumer  credit  is  used  for  the 
purchase  of  identifiable  property,  maximum 
loan-to-value  ratios, 

(D)  the  terms  of  any  arrangement  for  the 
lease  or  rental  of  personal  property,  and 

(E)  such  other  elements  in  any  exten- 
sion of  credit  as  may  in  bis  Judgment  re- 
quire regulation  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(2)  The  extension  of  credit  to  fijiance  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  the  extension  of  con- 
sumer credit.  Controls  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  may  be  related  to  the  bor- 
rower's financial  history,  or  to  the  lender's 
other  loans  and  investments,  or  to  such 
other  factors  as  the  President  may  deem 
appropriate. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  lender  engaged  both 
In  the  extension  of  consumer  credit  and  in 
other  types  of  financing,  the  proportion  of 
such  lenders  assets  which  may  be  devoted 
to  the  extension  of  any  type  of  consumer 
credit. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
of  credit  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  real 
property. 

Sec.  602.  The  President  shall  have  the 
same  powers  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  this  title  and  all 
regulations  Issued  thereunder  as  are  con- 
ferred by  section  21  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  upon  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  with  respect  to  that 
Act  and  rules  and  regulations  issued  there- 
under. The  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  same  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
matters  arising  under  this  title  as  is  con- 
ferred upon  such  courts  by  sections  21  and 
27  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
with  respect  to  matters  arising  under  that 
Act. 

Sec.  603.  Whoever  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  any  regulation  Is- 
sued thereunder  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $6,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  604.  The  President  may  delegate  in 
whole  or  In  part  any  function  conferred 
upon  him  by  this  title  to  any  one  or  more 
ofiBcers,  departments,  or  agencies  of  the 
United    States,   and    may    In   his   discretion 
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confer  authority  to  redelegate  any  function 
so  delegated. 

Supplemental  views  of  the  Honorable  Leonor 
K.  Sullivan,  of  Missouri 

The  conunlttee  has  taken  an  Important 
step  forward  by  recommending  the  restora- 
tion to  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  stand- 
by authority  to  regulate  the  terms  of  con- 
sumer credit  in  order  to  combat  Inflationary 
pressures  resulting  from  an  excessive  and 
unstabillzlng  use  of  credit.  In  agreeing  to 
this  recommendation,  the  committee.  I  am 
sure,  was  not  indicating  either  a  need  (ur 
immediate  application  of  credit  controls  or 
a  conviction  that  consumer  credit  Is  now 
being  used  to  excess  However,  it  is  essential 
In  a  period  of  high  prices  and  extremely  ac- 
tive business  activity,  coincident  with  the 
demands  on  our  economy  created  by  the 
fighting  In  Vietnam,  that  the  President  have 
the  power  to  control  consumer  credit  if  that 
should  become  necessary. 

It  has  been  my  feeling  for  some  years  that 
the  Defense  Production  Acts  should  contain 
not  only  this  authority  but  other  broad 
standby  powers  which  were  in  the  act  until 
1953  In  the  areas  of  economic  stabilization. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  wage  and  price  con- 
trols are  now  needed,  or  desirable.  Par  from 
It.  As  I  stated  in  the  hearings,  a  proposal  to 
Impose  such  controls  would  probably  not 
receive  a  single  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. While  It  is  impossible  to  foresee 
the  future,  It  is  unlikely  that  such  controls 
will  become  necessary  again  in  this  country 
short  of  greatly  expanded  warfare,  consider- 
ing the  amazing  productive  capacity  of  our 
economy  and  Its  ability  to  provide  all  essen- 
tial needs  and  limitless  luxuries,  as  well 

It  should  be  noted  that  we  have  assigned 
to  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning  respon- 
sibility on  a  continuing  basts  for  drafting 
various  plans  for  the  Imposition  of  the  kind 
of  controls  which  might  someday  become 
necessary  In  case  of  tmy  eventuality  up  to 
and  Including  nuclear  war.  Unfortunately, 
whenever  such  controls  might  become  nec- 
essary, the  Congress  would  then  have  to  be- 
gin to  consider  the  authorizing  legislation 
under  the  worst  possible  economic,  emo- 
tional, and  psychological  conditions  to 
achieve  reasoned  Judgments  and  make  In- 
telligent decisions. 

In  my  questioning  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  in  the  hearings 
on  the  pending  extension  of  the  act.  I  asked 
if  consideration  should  now  be  given — in  a 
calm  atmosphere — to  the  enactment  of 
standby  stabilization  powers  over  consumer 
credit  and  also  over  wages,  prices,  and  rents, 
and  the  rationing  of  civilian  needs.  Eigainst 
some  future  catastrophe.  Oovemar  Bryant 
made  clear  that  the  administration  Is  not 
asking  for  such  powers  in  any  of  these  fields. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  subject  of  fur- 
ther standby  economic  stabilization  powers 
should  be  pursued  In  future  hearings — mak- 
ing crystal  clear  that  such  a  study  would 
derive  not  from  today's  problem  but  from  a 
prudent  respect  for  future  eventualities  or 
possibilities,  however  remote  at  this  moment. 
Leonob  K.  Sullpvan. 

Minority  views 

In  this  inflationary  period.  Congress  has 
three  basic  courses  of  action  It  can  take. 
.As  anti-inflationary  measures  it  can  (1)  cut 
Federal  spending,  (2)  Increase  Federal  taxes, 
or  (3)  Impose  direct  controls  over  the  econ- 
omy. We  favor  (1)  cutting  Federal  spending. 
If  we  are  to  have  (2)  Increase  in  Federal 
taxes,  we  Insist  that  this  must  be  accom- 
panied by  curtailment  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. We  abhor  (3)  direct  controls  over  the 
ecoiiomy. 

The  provisions  in  this  bill  authorizing 
standby  consiuner  credit  controls  Is  the  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  (3)  direct  controls 
over  the  economy.  Is  this  a  precursor  to  price 
and  wage  controls? 
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Why  should  the  Congress  seek  to  impose 
spending  controls  on  the  consuming  public 
when  it  refuses  to  curtail  Federal  spending 
Itself.  The  recently  passed  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  included  funding  of  over 
one-quarter  billion  dollars  of  new  Federal 
spending  programs. 

The  administration  requested  a  4-year  ex- 
tension of  the  exteUng  authorities  of  the 
Defense  ProducUon  Act  which  expires  on 
June  30.  The  committee  provided  a  2-year 
extension.  We  support  this  action. 

The  committee  on  its  own  added  a  provi- 
sion giving  the  President  standby  authority 
for  the  exercise  of  consumer  credit  controls. 
The  administration  had  not  requested  such 
authority.  Apparently  the  position  of  the 
administration  Is  that  while  It  is  not  asking 
lor  such  authority.  U  will  not  oppose  the 
^'rant  of  such  authority  by  the  Congress. 

This  standby  consumer  credit  control 
i.uthorltv  will  be  put  forward  as  an  anti- 
inflatlonary  measure.  It  would  be  such  if  the 
.tuthority  was  used.  If  the  authority  Is  not 
used  it  can  have  the  opposite  effect.  If  it  Is 
used  by  the  Congress  as  an  excuse  for  not 
curtailing  Federal  expenditure.  Infiatlonary 
pressures  will  continue  to  build  in  our  econ- 
,,my.  We  favor  curtailment  of  unnecessary 
ind  nonessential  Government  spending. 

William   B.   Wiunall. 

Paul  A.  Fino. 

Florence  P.  Dwyeb 

SEYMOtm  Halphin. 

James  Hakvey. 

Bttrt  L.  Talcott. 
.  Del  Clawson. 

Albert  W.  Johnson. 

J.  William  Stanton. 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Paul  A.  Fino 
I  completely  agree  with  the  minority  views 
of   the   standby  credit  control   amendment, 
but  I  have  a  lew  additional  thoughts  of  my 
own. 

This  proposal  for  standby  controls  over 
consumer  crecUt  Is  a  decepUon.  Private  credit 
is  not  the  root  of  this  Nation's  Inflation 
problem.  The  root  of  that  problem  Is  public 
spending.  The  responslblUty  for  inflation  Ues 
with  the  admlnlstraoon.  There  is  no  reason 
for  the  burden  of  Inflation  to  lie  on  the  peo- 
ple On  the  contrary,  the  burden  of  Inflation 
should  Ue  hard  on  administration  "Great 
society"  budgeting— I  think  we  may  blame 
budget  expansionism  for  most  of  the  Infla- 
tion that  Is  rearing  its  ugly  head. 

Standby  credit  controls  are  an  attempt  to 
use  a  proposed  treatment  of  a  symptom  to 
camouflage  a  lack  of  dealre  to  treat  the  un- 
derlying cause  of  the  disease.  The  admlnls- 
traUon  Is  fooUng  the  people  on  what  Is  be- 
hind today's  Inflation. 

Today's  inflation  is  a  function  of  budget 
expansionism,  and  the  latter  Is  a  function 
of  the  cost  of  the  administration's  multi- 
plicity of  power-grabbing  "aid"  programs.  If 
these  expansionist  programs  are  cut,  the  tide 
of  Inflation  will  begin  to  ebb. 

So  I  believe  that  budget  controls  and  not 
consumer  credit  controls  are  the  real  eco- 
nomic need  today.  This  standby  credit  con- 
trol amendment  is  Just  another  attempt  to 
try  and  convince  the  American  people  that 
the  administration  is  committed  to  tough 
measures  to  curb  inflation. 

The  administration  Is  committed  to  no 
such  thing.  They  will  do  anything  to  make 
the  budget  safe  for  extravagance. 

As  far  as  I  ajn  concerned,  the  last  thing 
we  should  do  Is  to  give  the  administration 
more  power  over  the  American  economy. 
That  Is  like  giving  flrepower  to  lawbreakers. 
That  Is  rewarding  economic  deception.  I  be- 
lieve that  deception  should  be  exposed  and 
eliminated.  Then  I  think  we  might  find  that 
inflation — and  with  It  the  need  for  controls — 
had  dropped  back  a  few  notches. 

Paul  A.  Pino. 
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Individual  views  of  Hon.  W.  E.  (Bill)  Brock 
The  Congress  should  not  be  In  the  busi- 
ness of  giving  the  President — any  Presi- 
dent— sweeping  discretionary  powers  that  he 
has  not  requested. 

In  a  Congress  noted  for  its  lack  of  Initia- 
tive on  legislative  matters,  It  Is  Ironic  that 
we  are  once  again  witnessing  an  effort  by 
those  who  are  frustrated  by  the  limitations 
of  being  members  of  the  President's  party 
in  such  a  Congress. 

First,  fearing  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
might  Jeopardize  Oreat  Society  spending 
programs,  they  insisted  upon  increased  ex- 
cise, personal,  and  corporate  taxes. 

Now  we  see  an  effort  to  force  upon  the 
President  standby  credit  controls. 

The  Inclusion  of  this  amendment,  with- 
out any  hearings  whatsoever,  abundantly 
proves  that  Its  sponsors  have  finally  come 
around  to  the  conclusion  that  our  economy 
IS  In  grave  danger  of  suffering  the  pains 
of  inflation  caused  by  increased  defense  ex- 
penditures coupled  with  a  fantastic  binge 
of  new  domestic  spending  programs.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  their  prognosis.  I  do.  how- 
ever, disagree  with  their  treatment. 

When  the  President  wants  such  powers, 
let  him  ask  for  them.  If  the  need  Is  appar- 
ent, such  powers  could  be  granted  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  within  a  matter  of 
days.  After  all,  the  89th  Congress  has  earned 
itself  a  reputation  for  giving  the  President 
everything  he  has  asked  for — and  then  some. 
The  President  has  warned  business  and  la- 
bor to  restrain  their  capital  investments  and 
wage  demands. 

By  use  of  stockpiles,  he  has  already  taken 
the   first  steps   toward    price   controls. 

By  threatening  to  withhold  Federal  aid. 
he  has  moved  in  the  direction  of  wage  con- 
trols. 

He  has  even  asked  the  housewife  to  sub- 
stitute ground  round  for  top  round. 

With  two  notable  exceptions,  he  has  talked 
sternly  to  every  element  of  our  society  on 
the  dangers  of  inflation.  Those  who  have 
thus  far  escaped  "the  treatment"  are  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  itself. 

It's  a  great  game.  The  President  talks  to 
the  people.  The  people  express  their  concern 
to  Congress.  The  Congress  tosses  the  hot 
potato  back  to  the  President.  But  nary  a 
word  of  warning  from  the  President  to  the 
Congress. 

Nary  a  word  about  applying  responsible 
standards  of  performance  to  our  500-plus 
politicians  In  in  election  year.  If  the  people 
are  to  be  called  upon  to  exercise  restraint  In 
a  difficult  time,  can  we  apply  another  cri- 
teria to  those  of  us  who  represent  them — or 
is  a  dual  standard  symbolic  of  legislative 
expediency? 

I   shall   not   be   a   party   to   such    a   shell 

game. 

Bill  Brock. 

exhibit  b 


EXCERPT  FROM  HEARINGS  OF  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CUKHENCT,  ON  EXTENSION 
OF  THE  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  1950, 
MARCH  29,  1966 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  According  to  the  radio  re- 
ports this  morning,  the  new  Consumer  Price 
Index  will  be  announced  today,  and  it  will 
show  a  substantial  Increase  for  February,  Just 
as  the  wholesale  Index  did,  and  I  am  sure 
we  will  begin  to  get  requests  and  suggestions 
now  that  we  Impose  some  sort  of  controls 
on  prices  and  wages. 

Let  me  say  now  that  I  do  not  think  sutdi 
an  idea  at  this  time  would  get  a  single  vote 
in  the  House.  But  that  Is  not  my  point. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  busy,  among  other  things, 
these  past  13  years.  In  drafting  plans  and 
legislation  for  economic  controls  If  they 
should  ever  become  necessary. 

Have  you  been  doing  that  work.  and.  if  so. 
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could  you  tell  us  something  about  the  way 
you  have  gone  about  this  assignment? 

Mr.  Bryant  I  am  advised  that  we  have 
been— this  has  been  done  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Belsley  to  respond  In  particular 
tor  vour  information 

Mrs  Sullivan.  I  would  he  happy  to  have 
him  do  so. 

Mr.  Belsley.  It  has  been,  as  you  point  out. 
the  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  and  its  predecessor  agencies  to  de- 
velop plans  with  respect  to  price,  wage,  and 
rent  controls.  This  has  been  done.  It  Is  a 
continuing  Job.  The  plans  have  been  made 
not  only  for  conventional  or  limited  war 
situations  but  also  for  nuclear  war  situations. 
I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  nobody  at 
the  present  time  contemplates,  or  plans,  the 
imposition  of  such  controls  under  present 
conditions. 

These  airect  controls  generally  are  consid- 
ered to  be  a  last  resort  action  with  other  steps 
being  tAken  first,  so  that  while  the  plans  for 
them  have  been  a  regular  part  of  the  acUvi- 
ties  of  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning,  no- 
body is  waving  them  aloft  or  ready  to  Impose 
them  on  the  American  people  at  the  present 
time. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  One  other  question:  In 
your  opinion,  do  you  or  Governor  Br\'ant 
think  that  we  need  any  additional  authority 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act  at  this 
particular  time — and  I  stress  "at  this  partic- 
ular time"— to  give  the  President  additional 
powers  in  the  area  of  price  and  wage  and  rent 
stabillzaUon  or  rationing  or  anything  of  that 
sort? 

Mr.  Bryant.  We  do  not  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time  legislative  authority  in  that  field, 
and  there  is  no  thinking  in  the  administra- 
tion of  which  I  know  that  we  need  such 
authority  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  SuLLrvAN.  You  would  need  additional 
authority  from  Congress,  of  course,  in  order 
for  the  President  to  have  standby  powers  to 
Impose  wage  or  price  controls,  so  I  was  won- 
dering if  there  was  any  thinking  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  Bryant.  That  Is  right.  We  do  not  have 
the  authority  to  do  that,  and  we  would  have 
to  have  it,  but  there  is  no  present  thinking 
that  I  know  of  to  ask  for  It. 
Mrs.  Sullivan.  Thank  you 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two  additional  ques- 
tions, also  on  the  Issue  of  standby  authority, 
and  these  relate  to  authority  to  regulate  In- 
stallment credit.  In  order  to  conserve  time. 
I  would  like  to  present  these  questions  In 
writing  to  Governor  Bryant  and  have  him 
supply  us  with  the  answers.  If  he  would,  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  Bryant.  I  would  be  glad  to. 
Mrs.  Sullivan.  Thank  you. 
The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  so  or- 
dered. 

(The  quesUons  referred  to  and  Mr.  Bryant  s 

reply  follow:) 

"Questions  by  Mrs.  Sullivan  to  be  answered 

for   the   record    on   standby    authority    to 

regulate  installment  credit 

"Question.  During  World  War  II.  we  had  a 
program  of  credit  regulation  In  operation 
under  the  F*d«^l  Reserve  Board,  under  a 
regulation  known  as  regulation  W.  This  re- 
quired a  one-third  downpaymAit  on  install- 
ment purchases,  with  the  term  of  the  con- 
tract limited  to  18  months.  I  believe,  on  some 
items,  and  24  on  others.  It  ended  in  the  late 
1940'6  and  I  believe  was  not  used  during  the 
Korean  war— in  fact.  I  believe  the  Congress 
prohibited  its  use. 

"Do  we  need  Federal  regulation  in  this  field 
today— I'm  not  talking  about  truth  In  lenci- 
ing.  "but  regulation  of  Installment  terms  and 
conditions  so  that  credit  is  not  used  exces- 
sively to  cause  inflation? 

"Question.  Should  we  ^^Tite  into  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  any  standby  authority 
for  a  new  t\'pe  of  regulation  W  If  something 
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like  that  should  become  necessary  to  clamp 
a  ltd  on  excesUve  use  of  installment  credit 
in  an  Inflationary  situation?  I  am  Just  ask- 
ing tor  an  opinion,  because  I  know  the  Pres- 
ident has  not  recommended  any  such  thing 
and  it  Is  not  pending  before  us.  But  I  think 
we  always  want  to  analyze  these  things  In  a 
calm  atmosphere — and  not  wait  for  some 
emergency  in  order  to  begin  talking  about 
It.  So,  on  that  basis,  could  you  give  us  your 
opinion  on  the  advisability  of  standby  au- 
thority to  regulate  Installment  terms  as  an 
antl-mnatlon    weapon. 

"ExECUTivr,  Office  of  the  President, 
"OrFicB  OF  Emergency  Planning. 
■■Washington.  DC  March  30.  1966. 
"Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
,  "Chairman.    Banktng    and    Currency    Com- 
mittee. 
"House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC 

•Dear  Mb  Chairman:  During  yesterdays 
hearings  regarding  the  extension  of  the  ter- 
mination date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended.  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  Mr. 
Reuse  raised  questions  regarding  the  advis- 
ability of  amending  the  act  to  prov-lde  stand- 
by authority  for  regulating  consumer  credit. 

"I  have  some  questions  whether  selective 
controls  over  consumer  credit  are  appropri- 
ate to  the  current  economic  situation.  They 
could  have  significant  advantages,  however, 
under  two  types  of  conditions;  when  military 
priorities  clearly  require  a  sizable  diversion 
of  resources  »way  from  consumer  uses,  or 
when  inflationary  pressures  are  strongly  con- 
centrated In  consumer  durable  goods  Indus- 
tries. I  am  not  certain  that  we  are  at  the 
point  where  either  of  these  conditions  Is 
present. 

■These  comments  do  not  necessarily  Imply 
that  It  would  be  undesirable  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  standby  authority.  If  Congress 
wished  to  place  It  In  his  hands,  which  would 
enable  him  to  institute  such  controls  If  and 
when  they  became  appropriate.  The  Presi- 
dent h:is  not  requested  such  authority,  and 
I  am  not  proposing  it  here  Indeed,  such  a 
request  might  have  undesirable  effects  if  It 
was  misinterpreted  as  an  Indication  of  some 
intention  to  Impose  consumer  credit  controls. 

••I   greatlv   appreciated   having   the   oppor- 
tunity  of  discussing   H.R    14025  with   your 
committee  yesterday. 
"Sincerely, 

•PARRis  Bryant.  Director." 

i       exhibit    c 
excerpt  from  hearings  of  subcommittee  on 

CONSUMER  affairs.  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY.  ON  H  R.  11601.  THE 
CONSUMER  CREDIT  PROTECTION  ACT,  AUGUST 
17,    1967 

Mrs  Sullivan  Our  next  witness  this  morn- 
ing is  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, former  Gov  C  Parris  Bryant,  of  Florida, 
whose  Job  it  is  to  prepare  the  plans  for  the 
day  we  hope  will  never  come — when  the 
United  States  would  .igain  be  fighting  for  it.s 
survival  in  a  world  war. 

The  legislative  authority  for  most  of  the 
plannint;  work  done  by  Governor  Bryants 
office  is  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  - 
or  what  is  left  of  it  This  legislation  comes 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  our  committee  so 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  having  Governor 
Bryan:  testify  on  previous  occasions. 

Our  reason  for  asking  you  to  appear  this 
morning  is  to  discuss  with  us  the  position  of 
the  administration  on  the  question  of  adding 
to  our  arsenal  of  economic  defenses.  In  time 
of  national  emergency,  the  authority  to 
establish  limits  on  the  use  of  extension  of 
credit.  War  or  the  threat  of  war  always  sets 
off  an  inflationary  spiral,  particularly  In 
civilian  goods  which  would  undoubtedly  be- 
come scarce  iai  time  of  war.  and  this  affects 
the  entire  economy.  We  had  credit  controls 
during  World  War  II.  and  for  part  of  the 
Korean  war.  This  committee  tried  last  year 
to  reestabllsh^not  the  controls — but  thf.  au- 
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thorlty  for  them  during  a  national  emer- 
gency. However,  we  were  badly  beaten  on  the 
House  noor.  One  of  the  reasons  we  were  badly 
t>eaten  was  the  charge  that  we  had  not  held 
hearings  on  this  Issue — that  It  was  added  to 
the  bill  as  an  amendment  after  the  hearings 
ended. 

We  have  provided  such  standby  authority 
m  section  208  of  this  bill,  and  now  Governor 
Bryant,  we  want  to  go  into  that  with  you. 
Statement   of  Hon    Farris  Bryant.   Director. 
Office   of   Emergency   Planning:   accompa- 
nied    by     MoTdecai     M.     Merker,     General 
Counsel:  and  Leonard  Skubal.  Chief.  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Division 
Mr.  Bryant.  Madam  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  you  H  R.  11601. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  In- 
volved In  the  development  of  preparedness 
plans  and  programs  which  are  Intended  for 
use  in  the  event  of  an  extraordinary  na- 
tional emergency  situation  Included  In  such 
plans  Is  legislation  specifically  covering  con- 
sumer credit  controls.  If  such  controls  be- 
come necessary,  we  would  submit  draft  leg- 
islation to  the  Congress 

We  have  taken  this  approach  in  our  plan- 
ning for  two  reasons : 

(1)  If  consumer  credit  controls  become 
necessary,  a  program  administered  by  the 
President  should  have  the  support  of  the 
Congress,  and 

1 21  If  consumer  credit  controls  become 
necessary,  legislative  support  for  such  a  pro- 
gram would  have  the  best  chance  of  enact- 
ment at  that  time. 

There  appears  to  be  general  legislative 
authorltv  for  consumer  credit  controls  in 
section  5(bi  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  (50  U  S.C.  App.  5(bi  and  12  U  S.C.  95a) 
I  have  discussed  that  law  in  some  detail  in 
my  report  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  By  cit- 
ing this  authority  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  we  would  plan  to  rely  upon  It  without 
further  congressional  action.  In  a  most  ex- 
traordinary emergency  situation,  however,  it 
could  be  used. 

Accordingly,  we  do  not  feel  that  more 
standby  authority,  such  as  section  208.  is 
needed  at  this  time.  If.  however,  the  Con- 
gress decides  to  enact  such  additional  au- 
thority at  this  time,  we  strongly  recommend 
that  no  restriction,  such  as  the  restriction 
contained  in  the  last  sentence  of  -section  208 
with  respect  to  real  estate  credit,  be  Included 
in  such   legislation 

The  other  provisions  of  H.R.  11601  which 
would  require  full  disclosure  of  credit 
charges  would  be  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program  Those  provisions,  however, 
are  not  within  the  responsibility  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  and  I  defer 
to  the  departments  and  agencies  having  a 
direct  interest  in  the  subject  matter. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  Thank  you.  Governor 

I  want  to  make  a  comment  before  we  be- 
gin the  questioning.  Incidentally  If  we  don  t 
have  time  to  complete  the  questioning,  I 
have  a  series  of  questions  I  will  read  into 
the  record  for  you  to  answer  when  you  cor- 
rect your  transcript 

Mr    Bryant.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Governor,  this  committee 
of  the  House,  more  than  any  other,  recog- 
nizes the  problems  of  your  agency  in  pre- 
paring for  eventualities  we  hope  will  never 
<x-cur 

I  personally  think — and  have  expressed 
this  on  numerous  occasions —  that  we  should 
have  on  the  books  all  of  the  necessary  au- 
thority— standby  authority — we  would  need 
in  a  war  situation.  That  include  price,  wage, 
salary,  and  rent  stabilization  powers,  credit 
control  authority,  rationing — nobody  men- 
tions that  word  and  yet  In  a  war  situation  It 
would  become  Instantly  essential  to  have 
such  powers. 

Why  don  t  we  write  these  things  Into  law 
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when  there  Is  no  emergency — when  we  can 
look  at  the  problems  calmly  and  with  rea- 
son without  trying  to  translate  national  pol- 
icy during  a  wsu-  emergency  Into  a  question  of 
whether  controls  should  help  the  retailer  to 
get  a  refund  from  the  wholesaler  or  the 
wholesaler  from  the  manufacturer. 

The  Korean  war  started  on  a  June  day  and 
It  was  September  before  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  was  enacted.  Even  then  It  couldn't 
be  put  Into  operation  in  major  particulars 
until  the  following  January. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex went  up  1  percent  a  month.  We  are  try- 
ing to  help  you  do  your  Job  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  But  there  Is  loo  much  timidity 
In  facing  up  to  these  Issues  until  an  emer- 
gency Is  actually  upon  us  and  then  I  think 
It  Is  far  too  late.  This  is  my  speech.  But 
it  is  something  I  have  believed  should  be 
done  ever  since  1953  when  we  voted  to  take 
the  standby  economic  powers  out  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  TTiat  act  was  passed  in 
1953  over  my  nay  vote.  I  have  been  trying  to 
do  something  about  this  Issue  ever  since. 
I  feel  very  much  concerned  about  it. 

With  that  I  will  turn  the  questioning  over 
to  the  other  members  until   they  have  ex- 
hausted their  time. 
Mrs.  Dwyer? 

Mrs  Dwyer.  I  have  Just  one  question. 
I  am  happy  to  welcome  you.  Governor,  to 
this  committee.  I  might  say  to  the  chairman 
that  he  is  doing  an  outstanding  Job  as  ,i 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Rela.tlons. 

My  question  is.  Do  yoti  believe,  and  I  don  t 
think  you  do  from  your  testimony,  that  con- 
sumer credit  controls  should  be  in  a  truth- 
lii-lendlng  bill  at  this  time? 

Mr    Bryant.  Really.   I   would   have   to  say 
that  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  be  In 
any  bill  at  this  time.  I  would  not  particularly 
relate  it  to  truth  In  lending.  It  is  otir  posi- 
tion    that    the    development    of    emergency 
credit  controls  is  related  to  the  total  problem 
of  economic  and  other  emergency  controls 
and   ought   not   to   be  considered   until   the 
shape  of   the  emergency   Is  more  easily  and 
completely  discernible  than  it  is  now. 
Mrs.  Dwyer.  Thank  you. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Bingham? 
Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair- 
man. 

I  too.  would  like  to  welcome  Governor 
Bryant. 

i  want  to  compliment  him  on  the  work 
that  he  is  doing.  I  would  Just  like  to  ask  one 
question.  Governor. 

Would  you  develop  a  little  further  the 
thought  contained  In  your  statement  that  it 
there  is  a  restriction — that  if  Congress  does 
decide  to  enact  this  emergency  authority  :r. 
this  time  that  you  recommend  there  be  n-. 
restriction  with  respect  to  real  estate  credi' 
as  Is  now  contained  in  the  last  sentence  o; 
section  208'' 

Mr  Bryant.  Yes.  sir.  The  problem  of  cred;t 
control  is  not  really  a  separable  i)rob;em.  ana 
if  it  is  attempted,  it  ought  to  be  attempted 
in  its  broadest  aspects,  and.  therefore,  in  oi;r 
planning,  we  do  prepare  to  submit  contrti 
measures  which  would  control  the  entire 
s{>ectrum  of  credit  including  real  estate 
credit. 

Mr.   Bingham.   Was   real   estate  credit    in- 
cluded in  the  regular  uses  during  the  Korean 
war.  for  example? 
Mr  Bryant.  Yes.  .:;ir. 
Mr  Bingham.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mrs.  Sullivan.  I  have  a  few  questions  that 
I  would  like  you  to  answer  now;   and  then. 
Governor,  if  there  are  others.  I  will  submit 
them   for   the   record   for   you    to   answer   in 
writing. 

F'lrst.  as  I  understand  your  position  in 
your  recent  letter  to  Chairman  Patman.  you 
are  claiming  that  .^nce  President  Roosevelt 
on  August  9.  1941.  26  years  ago.  issued  Exec- 
utive Order  8843  establishing  regulations 
over   consumer   credit   on   the   authority   of 
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section  5(b)  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  originally  enacted  in  1917,  that  the  Pres- 
ident could  still  adopt  emergency  consumer 
credit  controls  by  Executive  order  pursuant 
to  section  5ib)  of  the  Trading  With^  the 
Enemy  Act.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr  Bryant.  Yes,  madam 
Mrs  Sullivan  Could  you  tell  me  specifi- 
cally what  provisions  of  section  5(b)  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  could  be  relied 
on  to  support  consumer  credit  regulations 
tav  Executive  order? 

I  ask  this  question  because  the  title  of 
section  5  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
IS  Suspension  of  Provisions  Relating  to 
Ally  of  Enemy;  Regulation  of  Transaction  in 
Foreign  Exchange  of  Gold  and  Silver."  The 
annotated  code  Indicates  that  practically  all 
executive  actions  taken  under  this  provision 
have  related  to  foreign  trade  and  exchange 
matters  and  not  to  control  of  domestic  con- 
sumer credit. 

Mr.  Bryant.  May  I  refer  you.  Madam 
Chairman,  to  title  12  in  the  US.  Code  An- 
notated section  95(a).  subsection  (1)(A), 
in  which  the  President  is  given  authority,  "to 
investigate,  regelate,  or  prohibit  transfers  of 
credit  or  payments  between,  by  or  through, 
or  to  anv  banking  institution  ' 

I  have  not  given  vou  a  total  quotation,  but 
that  is  the  essence  of  the  language  upon 
which  the  authority  is  predicated, 

Mrs  Sullivan.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  so  I 
don't  know  whether  the  legal  meaning  of 
that  section  can  be  stretched  to  apply  it  to 
standbv  controls  or  the  requiring  of  a  mini- 
mum amount  to  be  put  down  on  any  item 
that  is  to  be  purchased  with  credit  by  the 
ordinary  consumer. 

Mr  Bryant.  Madam  Chairman.  I  have  with 
me  today,  two  persons  that  I  would  like  to 
present  at  this  time,  one.  Mr.  Skubal.  Chief 
of  The  Economic  Stabilization  Division  and 
Mr  M.  M.  Merker.  who  Is  General  Counsel 
for  OEP  ,   „     ^ 

May  I  ask  him  to  respond  more  fully  to 
vour  legal  question? 

Mr.  Merker.  Madam  Chairman,  the  Execu- 
tive order  which  was  issued  on  August  9, 
1941,  by  President  Roosevelt  specifically  re- 
lied upon  section  5(b)  of  the  act  of  October  6, 
1917,  which  is  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act 

So.  we  feel  that  the  precedent  of  reliance 
upon  that  statute  at  that  time  would  still 
be  available  to  us  today,  even  though  our 
planning  does  no  contemplate  it.  We  would 
seek  legislation  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mrs  Sullivan.  Of  course,  at  the  time  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  adopted  this  device  in  the 
summer  of  1941  we  did  not  have  on  the  books 
a  whole  pattern  of  congressional  legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  various  aspects  of  emer- 
gency regulation  of  our  economy.  Since  that 
time  Congress  has  spoken  on  this  subject  by 
enacting  several  laws  including  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  containing  legislative  au- 
thority for  consumer  credit  controls.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  administration  is  on  very  thin 
ground  in  relying  on  a  1917  law  for  such 
executive  authority  when  Congress  as  re- 
cently as  1950  provided  such  authority  in  the 
Defense  Production  Act  and  In  1953  delib- 
erately and  consciously  allowed  such  au- 
thority to  l.^pse 

Don't  you  think  that  there  was  a  clear  in- 
tention here  by  Congress,  at  least  in  a 
limited  emergency  situation,  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  not  exercise  any  such  authority 
without  coming  to  Congress  first,  as  Presi- 
dent Trtiman  did  in  1950? 

Mr.  Merker.  That  is  why  our  planning  con- 
templates we  would  come  to  Congress.  We 
mentioned  It  only  in  connection  with  the 
most  extraordinary  situation  which  might 
arise  which  would"  be  more  than  a  normal 
limited  situation  where  we  could  appear 
before  Congress.  This  authority  Is  still  on 
the  books  and  is  still  available,  but  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  approach  that  we  are  taking, 
as  we  have  Indicated. 
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Mrs.  Stn,LivAN.  As  I  have  said,  this  Is  the 
whole  reason  why  I  have  been  trying  to  have 
this  issue  brought  up  in  a  calm  situation, 
when  we  are  not  In  an  emergency. 

Certainly,  the  President,  or  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  would  not  use  such  authority 
under  any  except  the  most  urgent  circum- 
stances. So  the  whole  problem  should  be 
reviewed  by  Congress  now,  not  when  It  is 
necessary,  or  when  we  are  in  a  hot  war,  or 
In  a  situation  where  something  legislatively 
would  have  to  be  done  quickly,  and  perhaps 
too  hastily. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  Korean  war  started 
in  Jime.  but  we  didn't  get  this  act  passed 
until  fall,  and  most  of  it  couldn't  be  put  into 
effect  until  the  following  January.  I  can 
remember  very,  very  clearly  what  happened 
to  prices  at  that  time.  People  rushed  out  to 
buy  things  they  were  afraid  would  be  scarce. 
There  was  no  regulation  as  to  how  much  of 
a  down  pa>Tnent  they  had  to  make  on  these 
things.  And  we  did  go  into  an  inflationary 
spiral 

Mr.  Merker.  The  approach  we  have  taken 
has  been  the  agency's  position  for  about  10 
to  12  years,  and  the  reason  for  that  Is  that 
at  the  time  we  developed  this  approach,  it  was 
felt  that  If  we  proceeded  for  legislation  with- 
out the  relatively  Immediate  need  for  legis- 
lation, that  we  nolght  have  restrictions  WTit- 
ten  into  the  law,  such  as  the  restriction  that 
is  In  here  at  the  moment  concerning  real 
estate  credit,  and  other  restrictions  which 
might  not  give  us  the  generally  broad  au- 
thority which  the  President  ought  to  have 
if  he  is  to  institute  a  program  of  consumer 
credit  controls. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  What  would  prevent  you 
from  sending  up  a  bill  and  letting  us  ex- 
plore it?  As  I  say,  things  are  calm  right  now. 
There  would  be  no  fear  that  this  power  was 
about  to  be  exercised. 

Mr.  Merker.  As  I  indicated,  we  felt  that 
was  not  appropriate  because  we  would  not 
get  the  kind  of  bill  we  would  like  to  submit 
and  like  to  see  enacted. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  Our  staff  advises  me  that 
you  have  recognized  this  problem  in  your 
own  documents  that  you  have  prepared.  One 
of  the  most  important  documents  your 
agency  publishes,  called  "The  National  Plan 
for  Emergency  Preparedness"  states  in  chap- 
ter 13: 

"Economic  Stabilization:  In  a  limited  war 
mobilization,  without  attack  on  the  United 
States,  emergency  measures  would  probably 
be  required  to  stabilize  the  economy.  Funda- 
mental problem  would  be  restraining  or  con- 
trolling the  inflation  which  accelerated 
mobilization  could  set  in  motion,  even 
though  inflationary  pressures  might  not  be 
generated  by  immediate  shortages  of  food 
and  services  in  the  early  stages  of  a  limited 
war  the  psychological  reaction  in  such  a  situ- 
ation could  produce  inflationary  pressures  re- 
quiring forceful  rfatlonal  action." 

We  could  be  approaching  such  a  situation 
in  the  next  months,  for  all  we  know.  We 
don't  know.  Under  what  authority  would  the 
administration  provide  forceful,  national  ac- 
tion in  the  consumer  credit  area  if  it  did  not 
have  standby  authority  already  on  the  books 
and  did  not  wish  to  risk  the  psychological 
reaction  which  would  certainly  result  from  a 
request  to  Congress  for  legislative  authority 
under  such  circumstances? 

Mr.  Byrant.  Tlie  approach  would  have  to 
be  a  much  broader  economic  approach  than 
one  relating  only  to  consumer  credit.  As  I  in- 
dicated a  moment  ago  when  the  question 
was  whether  or  not  this  should  be  included 
m  truth  in  lending,  I  said,  in  my  opinion,  it 
should  not  be  included  in  any  bill  until  It 
v.-as  approached  in  its  broadest  aspects,  that 
is,  until  you  encompass  the  entire  spectrum 
of  inflationary  or  economic  controls.  However, 
we  would  have  no  objection  to  section  208  if 
the  restriction  on  real  estate  credit  is  re- 
moved. 

Mrs.   Sdllivan.   We   weren't   getting   any- 
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where  with  this  on  any  other  proposed  bill, 
including  the  Defense  Production  Act,  where 
It  had  been  before,  so  we  put  it  in  with  this 
bill  on  consumer  credit,  where  we  really 
think  it  does  belong. 

Mr.  Byrant.  I  understand  that. 
Mrs.  Sullivan.  I  also  notice  that  "The 
National  Plan  for  Emergency  Preparedness" 
has  a  section  entitled  "Index  of  Authorities" 
which  Is  said  to  be  the  "principal  Federal 
statutes  and  Executive  orders  concerned  with 
emergency  preparedness  "  Under  the  heading, 
"Principal  Statutes  "  you  list  the  following 
laws:  The  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1958.  There  is  no  mention  anywhere  in 
that  listing  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  as  an  authority  for  the  exercise  of  emer- 
gency consumer  credit  controls  or  of  any 
other  domestic  emergency  preparedness 
measure. 

If  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  Is  the 
authority  that  the  executive  branch  is  rely- 
ing on  to  institute  emergency  consumer 
credit  controls,  how  can  you  explain  that  this 
is  not  cited  in  your  list  of  principal  statutory 
authorities  for  emergency  action? 

Mr.  Bryant.  I  think  even  worse  than  that, 
I  wrote  Chairman  Patman  a  letter  March  30, 
1966,  really  In  response  to  your  inquiries,  I 
think,  in  which  I  did  not  refer  to  this  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act.  I  can  only  plead 
that  I  had  only  been  abroad  for  6  days  at 
that  time  and  I  simply  failed  to  give  you  the 
full  information  relative  to  this  matter. 

The  second  response  I  would  give  to  you. 
we  are  not  really  relying  on  it  We  think  that 
in  a  real  emergency  situation  it  could  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  credit  controls,  but  we  do  not 
propose  to  rely  upon  it. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  Let  me  just  cite  an  illustra- 
tion of  why  I  am  concerned:  It  is  on  the 
record  and  although  it  doesn't  apply  to  the 
issue  we  are  talking  about  here  today,  it 
Indicates  why  I  feel  we  should  go  Into  these 
things  candidly. 

As  you  may  have  heard.  I  have  been  at  war 
with  the  administration  for  3  years — but 
only  openly  since  March — on  the  negotia- 
tions over  the  Panama  Canal.  I  violently 
oppose  the  proposed  treaty  provisions  to  turn 
the  authority  over  the  Panama  Canal  to  a 
country  That  is  politically  unstable. 

During  the  past  3  years,  when  the  negotia- 
tors have  been  coming  to  us  in  executive 
session  to  discuss  the  issues,  I  asked  them 
time  after  lime  whether  the  Congress  does 
not  have  to  act  as  a  whole  if  we  are  to  turn 
over  any  property — bought  and  paid  for  by 
the  United  States — under  any  treaty.  And 
the  answer  always  was.  "No.  when  we  abro- 
gate the  treaty  and  make  a  new  treaty  it  wnll 
only  have  to  be  ratified  by  the  U.S  Senate  " 
Now  they  are  finding  out  they  were  wTong: 
yet  for  3  years  I  had  been  raising  the  ques- 
tion with  them.  Whether  they  thought  they 
had  the  right  answers,  or  whether  they  went 
into  it  deep  enough.  I  don't  know.  But  I 
think  many  of  these  things  need  delving 
into.  We  are  not  always  right  as  individuals. 
Our  negotiators,  who  worked  with  some  very 
clever  people,  evidently  hadn't  done  their 
homework  well  enough  to  find  out  v.-hether  or 
not  additional  authority  would  be  needed, 
and  absolutely  ignored  our  questions  on  it 
and  made  no  further  study  on  it 

I  still  have  my  doubts — going  back  lo  our 
own  subject  right  now  of  standby  Credit 
controls  in  a  national  emergency — whether 
you  have  the  authority  to  do  what  you  would 
need  to  do  in  time  of  such  emergency. 

In  this  connection,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal ran  a  very  interesting  story  on  June  20. 
1967.  called  "The  Emergency  Jumble:  Presi- 
dential Crisis  Powers  Are  Irrational  and  Full 
of  Gaps."  I  would  like  to  include  this  arti- 
cle at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  feel  that  the 
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administration  should  devote  more  time  to 
clarifying  for  us  and  for  the  public  the  emer- 
gency powers  that  It  has  or  might  need  on  a 
standby  basis— especially  In  the  area  of  eco- 
nomic stabilization  and  the  control  of  con- 
sumer credit. 

That  Is  all  I  have  at  this  point.  II  there  are 
additional  questions,  you  can  answer  them 
for  the  record. 

Mr  Bryant.  Thank  you. 

(End  of  Exhibit  C.) 

(Resumption  of  questioning  of  Secretary 
Kennedy.  June  19.  1969  ) 

Mrs.  Sdllivan,  My  next  question  l.s  this 
If  we  are  possibly  going  to  need  controls 
on  consumer  credit,  would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  have  enacted  them  In  a  standby 
form  3  years  ago  as  Mr.  Reuss  and  I  had  pro- 
posed at  that  time  Ln  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  amendments  of  1966.  or  last  year  In 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  .\ct.  when 
there  was  no  inflationary  emergency  result- 
ing In  an  B'.^  percent  prime  intere.st  rate"" 
Isn't  It  always  better  to  consider  these  prob- 
lems in  a  calm  atmosphere  rather  than  un- 
der the  gun  of  an  emergency,  when  every 
businessman  then  feels  he  has  to  raise  the 
prices  In  order  to  beat  the  controls? 

I  am  sure  your  answer  would  be  yes  For 
Instance,  if  you  were  to  come  In  here  now  to 
ask  for  legislation  for  price  and  wage  con- 
trols. vUch  nobody  wants  to  even  talk  about, 
ve  know. what  would  happen  Lmmedlately  to 
labor  contracts  and  prices  during  the  inter- 
vening period  before  any  law  waa  written 
Everybody  would  be  demanding  a  labor  rate, 
or  a  sales  price,  high  enough  to  see  him 
through  a  "freeze"  and  It  would  be  chaos. 
Just  as  happened  In  1950 

My  next  question  which  I  would  like  you 
to  answer  for  the  record,  when  you  go  over 
your  transcript  Is  this:  If  there  Is  more  credit 
demand  than  there  Is  credit  available,  as 
seems  now  to  be  the  case,  how  do  we  aBs\ire 
adequte  credit  for  those  things  which  are 
socially  and  politically  desirable  as  matters 
of  public  policy,  such  as  housing,  education, 
mass  transit,  essential  defense  and  civil  prod- 
uct, expansion  of  small  business  opportuni- 
ties for  minority  groups,  pollution  control, 
hospitals  and  so  on. 

Right  now  these  are  the  very  things  being 
priced  out  of  the  credit  market  Should  we 
not  be  assigning  some  priorities,  and  how  can 
we  do  that'  If  you  will  answer  these  ques- 
tions In  writing  when  you  have  h.id  time  to 
read  over  and  think  about  it.  I  will  appreciate 
It. 

Secretary  Kennedy.  Those  are  good  ques- 
tions. 

Mrs.  SuLLivAK    That  Is  all.  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  questions  asked  by  Mrs.  Sullivan  with 
Secretary  Kennedy's  answers  follow) 

Do  we  need  the  authorxty  right  now  to 
restrict  the  expansion  and  volume  of  con- 
sumer credit? 

Answer.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
present  need  for  authority  to  restrict  con- 
sumer- credit.  In  the  absence  of  any  Indica- 
tion that  an  excessive  rate  of  expansion  in 
consumer  credit  Is  causing  Inflationary  pres- 
sures, reliance  should  continue  to  be  placed 
upon  general  measures  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraint. 

Consumer  credit  did  rise  by  a  record  $11 
billion  In  1968  and  Instalment  credit  by  $9 
billion  However,  this  followed  a  peak  year  In 
1965  and  two  vears  of  relatively  slow  growth 
In  1966  and  1967.  Consumer  credit  accounted 
for  about  11  ""J  of  total  funds  raised  by  non- 
flnanclal  sectors  in  1968-  a  lower  proportion 
than  in  either  1964  and  1965.  In  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year,  the  montly  average 
Increase  of  consumer  credit  has  been  run- 
ning about  20 '>  below  the  average  monthly 
rate  during  the  second  half  of  1968.  There- 
fore, on  the  basis  of  recent  trends,  the  ex- 
pansion of  consumer  credit  seems  to  be  re- 
sponding to  general  measures  of  credit  re- 
straint. 

At    what   point  and   under   what   circum- 
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stances  should  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  have  the  power  to  ration  consumer 
credit  for  non-essentials? 

Answer  The  power  to  ration  consumer 
credit — along  with  comparable  authority  In 
other  credit  areas — would  be  useful  In  an 
inflationary  situation  which  could  not  be 
dealt  with  by  general  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraint.  Past  experience  suggests  that  se- 
lective credit  controls  may  be  useful  during 
wartime  or  periods  of  very  rapid  defense 
biUIdup  Resources  then  need  to  be  shifted 
on  a  sizable  scale  from  the  nondefense  to 
the  defense  sector,  and  credit  controls  may 
assist  the  process. 

It  Is  also  conceivable  that  credit  controls 
might  be  needed  even  In  the  absence  of  a 
rapid  defense  buildup.  If  Inflation  threatened 
to  get  entirely  out  of  control  and  if  general 
measures  of  restraint  could  not  be  applied 
on  a  sufllclent  scale,  there  might  be  little 
choice  but  to  use  a  comprehensive  set  of  se- 
lective restraints  temporarily.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  no  such  situation  is  cur- 
rently In  prospect. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  special  leg- 
islative authority  should  be  sought  with  the 
actual  credit  controls  placed  on  a  standby 
basis  An  objection  to  this  procedure  Is  that 
Is  may  create  a  widespread  exfjectatlon  that 
controls  would  be  applied  In  the  near  future. 
This  could  have  a  seriously  adverse  effect 
on  the  success  of  general  measures  to  con- 
trol Inflation. 

How  do  we  assure  adequate  credit  for  those 
things  which  are  socially  and  politically  de- 
sirable as  public  policy? 

Answer  There  Is  no  question  that  many 
socially  desirable  projects  are  being  priced 
out  of  the  credit  market  because  of  the  cur- 
rent high  level  of  Interest  rates.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  the  basic  explanation  for  the 
general  level  of  Interest  rates  lies  In  the  cur- 
rent strong  demand  for  credit,  excessive  in- 
flation, and  heavy  reliance  on  monetary  pol- 
icy. Thus.  In  order  to  assure  adequate  credit 
for  housing,  small  business,  and  local  pub- 
lic facilities  It  Is  essential  to  enact  the  sur- 
charge extension  and  other  fiscal  measures. 
proposed  by  this  Administration  which 
would  help  to  moderate  credit  demands,  con- 
trol inflation,  and  reduce  reliance  on  mone- 
tary p>ollcy. 

Another  approach  to  meeting  special  credit 
needs — which  I  would  not  recommend— 
would  be  through  new  and  expanded  pro- 
grams of  direct  Federal  credit  assistance  In 
each  area  unable  to  compete  for  credit  under 
current  conditions  This  approach  would  add 
further  to  overall  credit  demands  and  In- 
flatlonar>'  pressures  and  would  place  an  even 
greater  burden  on  monetary  policy — thus 
leading  to  a  further  escalation  of  interest 
rates  Moreover,  the  end  result  of  this  cycle 
would  be  that  virtually  all  of  the  credit  needs 
In  areas  unable  to  compete  In  the  market 
would  be  met  by  Government  agencies  rather 
than  by  the  traditional  private  financial  in- 
stitutions, thus  undermining  the  private 
credit  system  and  leading  to  greatly  Increased 
dependence  on  direct  Ooverrunent  aid. 
Clearly,  the  preferable  course  Is  to  attack  the 
basic  problem  of  execesslve  demand  through 
the  enactment  of  the  surtax  extension  and 
other  essential  fiscal  policy  measures  which 
will  help  to  assure  a  return  to  more  normal 
credit   conditions. 

VIFWS  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  CHAIRMAN  MARTIN 
ON  CONSUMER  CREDFT  CONTROLS  AND  POSSIBLE 
CONTROL  OVER  COMMERCIAL  PAPER 

Also  during  those  hearings,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Honorable  William  McChesney 
Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  gave 
thoughtful  answers  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions I  raised  to  him  on  consumer  credit 
controls  and  also  the  control  of  com- 
mercial paper  and  other  business  credit, 
as  follows: 
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Excerpt  Prom  Hearings  or  House  CoMMTTTEr 

ON  Banking  and  Currency,  Investioatm.n 

OF  Increase  in  Prime  Interest  Rate.  Jvne 

30.  1969 

Chairman  Patman.  Mrs  Sullivan. 

Mrs    Sullivan    Ttiank  you.  Mr   Chairman 

Mr.  Martin,  before  questioning  you  on  th*" 
matter  before  this  committee  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  once  again  m\ 
gratitude  to  the  Federal  Reserve  for  the  truly 
outstanding  Job  your  agency  has  done  m 
carrying  out  your  responsibility  under  the 
Truth  In  Lending  Act  which  goes  into  effect 
tomocrow.  I  told  your  Vice  Chairman.  Mr. 
Robertson,  that  I  was  going  to  make  sure  that 
Chairman  Patman  knew  about  this  instance, 
in  which  the  Federal  Reserve  has  demon- 
strated Its  g^eat  ability  to  serve  as  a  con- 
sumer agency  in  the  Oovernment. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mrs.  Sullivan,  I  want  to  say 
that  Governor  Robertson  deserves  the  major 
credit  for  this,  that  he  has  worked  like  a 
slave  on  It,  and  I  think  he  has  been  very 
effective.  He  had  offered  to  come  up,  you 
know,  when  I  was  away  to  testify  at  this 
hearing,  and  he  would  have  been  In  a  better 
position  that  I  to  comment  on  truth  In 
lending. 

Mrs.  StTLLiVAN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Martin, 
along  those  lines  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  re- 
sponsibilities to  consumers,  do  you  think  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  need  the  authority 
to  place  controls  on  the  expansion  of  con- 
sumer credit?  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  same  question, 
and  he  said  It  should  be  directed  to  you. 

Mr.  Marttn.  Mrs.  Sullivan,  as  I  testified 
some  time  ago,  I  think  It  would  have  been 
desirable  or  would  be  desirable  for  us  to  have 
this  authority  on  a  standby  basis.  We  have  to 
weigh  all  the  other  factors  when  we  Initiate 
It  As  you  know,  regulation  W  was  taken  away 
from  us,  and  we  have  advocated  on  a  number 
of  occasions  that  we  have  the  standby  au- 
thority, and  It  has  been  denied  us,  so  we  have 
no  authority  to  operate  there.  I  think  In  a 
period  like  this,  it  would  be  very  desirable 
for  us  to  have  standby  authority. 

Mrs.  Sttluvan.  Back  In  1966, 1  believe.  Con- 
g^ressman  Reuss  and  I  had  an  amendment  to 
the  Defense  Production  Act. 

Mr.  Martin.  Right 

Mrs.  Sttllivan.  To  give  standby  credit  con- 
trols to  the  President.  This  was  when  we  did 
not  need  it,  when  we  could  have  done  It  In  a 
calm  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Martin.  Right. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  But  we  did  not  get  too  many 
takers  on  that. 

Mr.  Martin.  No.  and  after  a  long  colloquy 
virlth  Congressman  Reuss  at  that  time  I  gave 
him  an  affirmative  answer. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Martin.  I  be- 
lieve I  was  one  of  the  first,  during  this  series 
of  hearings,  to  raise  the  question  on  commer- 
cial paper,  because  I  happened  to  feel  that  It 
Is  very  Important,  and  you  and  others  have 
spoken  of  the  growth  of  commercial  paper.  It 
has  Increased  far  beyond  any  other  financial 
instrument  In  our  monetary  system 

Mr.  Martin,  Right, 

Mrs,  Sullivan.  At  the  end  of  April  total 
commercial  paper  outstanding  totalled  more 
than  $24.4  billion,  up  $709  million  from  the 
previous  month  alone,  and  up  $6  9  billion 
from  the  level  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
total  amount  of  outstanding  commercial 
paper  almost  equals  the  amount  of  total  re- 
serves held  by  member  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
Of  course,  commercial  paper  Is  not  In  any 
way  regulated  by  our  monetary  authorities. 

Commercial  paper,  as  we  know.  Is  exempt 
from  any  registration  requirements  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1933.  so  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  a  glaring  gap 
In  our  monetary  system  over  which  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  no  control. 

My  question  Is:  Do  you  think  It  Is  about 
time  that  some  form  of  control  be  exerted 
over  that  fast-growing  financial  tool  that  Is 
fueling  the  fires  of  this  Inflationary  period? 
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Mr,  Martin,  I  think  that  Is  a  good  ques- 
tion, Mrs,  Sullivan,  and  I  think  It  Is  one  that 
we  ought  to  study  very  carefully.  As  you 
know,  I  am  not  anxious  to  have  any  more 
controls.  Tliey  are  difficult  to  administer.  We 
have  been  particularly  concerned  about  affil- 
iates of  banks  issuing  commercial  paper,  but 
we  have  been  studying  this  and  we  find  that 
•he  commercial  paper  issued  by  affiliates  of 
oanks  is  still  well  under  $1  billion  We  are 
examining  our  legal  authority  now  as  to 
whether  we  have  the  power  to  regulate  It 
and  It  so.  whether  we  should.  It  is  In  the 
same  situation  I  think  that  time  deposits 
are.  I  think  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion, 
.liter  we  have  studied  it  further  that  this  Is 
>omethlng  that  we  ought  to  consider  regulat- 
ing, not  Just  let  it  develop  as  It  has  been 
developing. 

Mrs.  St^LUVAN.  Mr.  Martin,  no  one  ques- 
aons  that  the  great  impact  of  this  prime 
raie  will  be  another  slowdown  In  an  already 
depressed  housing  market,  and  once  again  I 
point  out  that  this  committee  has  given  the 
Federal  Reserve  the  authority  to  purchase 
liouslng  paper  In  the  open  market,  In  order 
to  push  more  funds  Into  this  sector.  Will  you 
use  this  authority  for  bringing  the  housing 
market  back  up? 

Mr.  Martin.  Mrs,  Sullivan,  this  Is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  that  we  have,  and 
it  is  particularly  dUBcuIt  to  Implement  In  a 
period  of  tight  money.  I  have  testified  re- 
peatedly and  did  categorically  with  Congress- 
man Retiss  and  also  on  the  Senate  side  that 
I  do  not  think  that  it  Is  proper  to  use  the 
entral  bank  to  subsidize  housing  or  any 
■ther  sector  of  the  economy.  However,  I  see 
no  harm  In  our  going  Into  the  market  for 
agency  issues  and  trying  to  improve  that 
market,  but  if  we  trj-  to  do  It,  we  ought  to 
know  what  we  are  doing. 

We  have  had  three  meetings  of  our  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee  on  this.  There 
15  an  enormous  increase  in  agency  loan  ac- 
tivity generally,  and  all  of  these  agencies 
would  like  us  to  buy  some  of  their  Issues.  In 
other  words.  In  fiscal  1970  we  are  going  to 
nave  an  increase  of  $21  billion  In  agency 
sponsored  and  guaranteed  loans  against  about 
>13  billion  in  fiscal  1969.  This  Is  an  enormous 
increase,  and  there  Is  a  prospective  prolifera- 
tion of  Issues. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  not  buying 
wholesale  In  the  market  anyhow  We  are  fol- 
lowing a  restrictive  monetary  policy.  As  a 
market  man  I  have  some  questions  about 
tiow  effective  this  sort  of  Intervention  is  We 
have  not  made  up  our  minds  yet  whether  we 
arc  going  to  make  some  purchases  or  not.  we 
are  still  working  on  it.  We  will  have  no  trou- 
ble acquiring  them,  but  whether  we  will  ever 
be  able  to  sell  them  or  not  is  another  thing. 
Mrs.  Sullivan.  We  have  also  been  discuss- 
ing this.  Mr.  Martin.  In  our  National  Com- 
mission on  Mortgage  Interest  Rates. 
Mr.  Martin.  Right. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  How  do  we  get  more  mort- 
t-age  money  into  the  market?  This  was  one 
i)f  the  suggestions. 

I  know  my  time  is  up  but  I  want  to  put  a 
question  to  you.  And  in  line  with  what  I  just 
mentioned,  about  this  commercial  paper.  I 
would  like  you  to  think  of  this,  too  The 
US  Savings'  &  Loan  League  has  conducted 
a  survey  showing  that  low-priced  homes, 
those  offered  for  sale  at  $12,500,  declined  70 
percent  between  1965  and  1968,  and  during 
this  same  period  homes  costing  $30,000  or 
more  had  a  production  increase  of  53  per- 
cent, and  production  of  apartment  houses 
expanded  to  a  point  where  they  represent  40 
percent  of  the  new  housing  starts.  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  connection  between  this 
drastic  curUllment  of  low-cost  housing, 
prime  rate  increases,  and  the  Increases  In 
mortgage  interest  rates  which  follow?  When 
vou  get  your  copy  of  the  transcript,  if  you 

will " 

Chairman  Patman.  You  may  answer  It  in 
yotir  transcript. 
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Mr.  Mabtin.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to  but  let 
me  Just  say  this  Is  a  clear  evidence  of  In- 
flation, what  you  are  pointing  up,  and  this 
Is  the  overall  thing  we  have  got  to  deal  with. 
I  agree  with  you. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 
We  believe  that  the  connection  between 
changes  in  sales  of  new  low-cost  housing  and 
rising  costs  of  credit  over  recent  years  have 
Deen  relatively  minor.  Housing  price,  cost, 
and  demand  developments  appear  to  have 
been  the  principal  factors  Influencing  the 
mix  of  new  housing  construction  over  this 
f>erlod. 

The  curtailment  In  conventlonally-bullt 
low-cost  housing  was  accompanied  by  sharp 
growth  In  output  of  mobile  homes  between 
1965  and  1968.  And  these  mobile  homes  were 
purchased  with  short-term  financing  at  in- 
terest costs  substantially  higher  than  aver- 
age rates  charged  on  mortgage  credit.  Mean- 
while, inflation  In  building  costs  continued 
in  new  conventionally-buUt  homes  helping 
to  account  for  the  reduced  sales  of  low- 
priced  dwellings  and  expanded  sales  of  high- 
priced  units.  A  substantial  proportion  of  the 
rise  In  average  house  prices,  however,  re- 
flected upgraded  dwelling  amenities  at  a 
time  when  consumer  incomes  increased  fur- 
ther and  demands  for  housing  strengthened. 

Mobile  homes. — A  striking  development  in 
the  housing  market  during  recent  years  has 
been  the  growing  output  of  mobile  homes. 
Although  these  units  are  arbitrarily  excluded 
from  most  house-sales  statistics,  they  repre- 
sent an  Increasingly  Important  source  of 
new  low-priced  shelter.  Nearly  all  mobile 
homes  sell  for  substantially  less  than  $12.- 
500.  excluding  land  but  including  furniture. 

Shipments  of  new  mobile  homes  expanded 
between  1965  and  1968  by  almost  one-half, 
as  shown  In  the  accompanlng  table.  The  en- 
larged production  of  this  type  of  residential 
accommodation  more  than  offset  the  consid- 
erable drop  in  sales  of  new  conventlonally- 
bullt  homes  priced  under  $12,500.  As  a  result, 
the  availability  to  homeowners  of  new  low- 
priced  shelter  of  both  types  Increased  by 
one-fourth,  as  measured  by  official  statistics 
on  unit  sales  and  shipments. 

Occupancy  of  the  expanded  volume  of  new 
mobile  homes  was  financed  short-term,  at 
costs  considerably  exceeding  charges  typically 
associated  with  long-term  mortgage  credit.  A 
recent  HUD  study,  in  fact,  suggests  that  buy- 
ers who  purchased  new  mobile  homes  be- 
tween late  1965  and  late  1968  paid  true  In- 
terest rates  that  were  at  least   I'i  times  the 
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average  rates  being  charged  at  the  time  on 
mortgages  secured  by  conventional  new 
homes.  ("Housing  Surveys."  Part  2  1 19681 
p.  80.)  Despite  these  high  interest  cotts, 
further  growth  in  the  output  of  mcblle 
homes  has  continued  to  augment  the  tup- 
ply  of  new  low-priced  housing  so  far  this 
year. 

Amenities. — In  line  with  a  trend  extending 
for  many  years,  buyers  have  recently  been 
purchasing  new  conventlonally-built  home'^ 
offering  more  and  or  better  amenities.  duriiiK 
a  period  when  consumer  incomes  and  living 
standards  have  generally  risen  sharply  fur- 
ther. This  upgrading  has  accounted  ki  turn 
for  part  of  the  market  decline  in  sales  of  new 
low-priced  homes  lacking  many  of  the  qual- 
ity features  demanded  by  conventional  home- 
owners. Upgrading  has  also  accounted  for 
part  of  the  Increase  In  sales  of  the  highest- 
priced  new  dwellings  incorporating  the  latest 
features. 

While  no  information  is  available  by  price 
classes,  upgrading  Ls  clearly  revealed  In  the 
official  sales  statistics  for  all  types  of  new 
conventlonally-bullt  homes.  According  to  the 
Census  Bureau's  new-home  sales  series,  the 
average  sales  price  of  conventlonally-bullt 
homes  sold  between  1965  and  1968  rose  about 
23  per  cent.  As  much  as  two-fifths  of  this 
over-all  rise  reflected  a  shift  to  larger  houses 
with  more  and  or  better  equipment 

Physical  costs. — Demand  for  housing  has 
strengthened  considerably  since  1965.  as  re- 
flected partly  by  the  drop  in  residential  va- 
cancy rates  to  unusually  low  levels.  Under 
these  conditions,  developers  of  convention- 
ally built  homes  have  been  In  a  strategic  posi- 
tion to  pass  on  to  buyers  the  sharp  Increases 
that  have  emerged  in  oosts  of  both  land  and 
building.  This  is  another  reason  why  output 
of  conventional  housing  in  the  lowest  price 
brackets  has  dwindled.  It  also  helps  to  ex- 
plain why  more  buyers,  as  noted  above,  have 
turned  to  low-priced  mobile  homes  which  in- 
corporate economics  of  development  that  are 
difficult  to  achieve  In  conventional  home- 
buUdlng. 

Physical  costs  of  conventionally-built  1- 
famlly  homes  have  increased  considerably 
between  1965  and  1968  An  average  rise  of 
nearly  19  per  cent  Is  suggested  by  the  widely- 
cited  Index  of  construction  costs  published 
by  E.  H.  Boeckh  &  Associates.  Land  costs, 
niany  observers  believe,  have  risen  even  more 
sharply.  These  costs  together  ordinarily  ac- 
count for  the  vast  majority  of  total  develop- 
ment costs. 


NEW  HOUSING  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  OWNER  OCCUPANCY 
|ln  thousands  ot  units] 


Priced  under  J12,500 


Sales  ot 

conventionally 

built  l-family 

homes 


Shipnients 

of  mobile 

hornet 


Total 


Priced  at  J30.fK)0 
and  over- 
Sales  ol 
conventionally 
built  1-tsmily 
homes 


1%5  51                        216                        267                            74 

!%8 :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  :  '< i}^ 'Ji 111 

Increase.  l%5-68 -37                      102                       75                         W 

Percent  increase,  1965-68 -73  «7  ^* « 

Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  lor  sales;  Mobile  Homes  Manufactures  Association,  lor  domestic  shipments  which  include  a  few 
homes  priced  at  $12,500  or  more.  Very  few  new  mobile  homes  are  believfed  to  be  sold  for  rental 

Financing  costs.— The  uptrend  In  costs  of  rose  on   the  order  of  50  per  cent  between 

all  types  of  credit  since   1966  has  been  re-  1966  and  1968— about  In  line  with  the  rela- 

flected  m  higher  Interests  rates  for  housing  Uve  Increase  in  the  bank  prime  rate.  Even 

finance  as  weU.  But  the  increase  In  housing  so,    costs    of    construction    funds    generally 

finance  costs  appears  to  have  accounted  for  account  for  an  average  of  no  more  than   5 

only  a  minor  part  of  the  decline  In  sales  of  per    cent   of    the    sales    prtces    of    l-ra™"y 

conventlonaUy-bullt      low-priced      1-famlly  houses,  according  to  a  recent  report  by  the 

homes  between  1966  and  1968,  and  for  only  National   Commission    on    Urban    Problenis. 

a  minor  part  of  the  Increased  sales  of  high-  Thus  an  increase   of  about  50  per  cent  in 

priced  homes  of  this  kind.  costs  of  construction  funds  during  the  period 

No  official  information  Is  avaUable  about  in  question— If  passed  on  fully  to  buyers- 
recent  trends  In  costs  of  funds  to  finance  would   have  been  reflected   In   about  a  2V2 
construction  of  small  homes  In  given  price  per  cent  increase  in  final  prices, 
brackets   As  a  rough  estimate,  it  seems  res-  Interest  rates  on  funds  to  finance  long- 
sonable  to  assume  that  these  costs  generally  term  owner  occupancy  apparently  rose  less 
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between  1968  and  1968  than  coata  of  short- 
term  conatrucUon  funds.  These  owner-oc- 
cupancy financing  costs,  of  course,  are  not 
ordinarily  reflected  directly  in  the  sales  price 
of  new  homes,  except  In  cases  when  builders 
may  capitalize  mortgage  dlscotinta.  Neverthe- 
less, costs  of  flnanclng  occupancy  have  un- 
doubtedly hew!  some  Influence  on  buyer  deci- 
sion* to  acquire  new  1 -family  homes  In  var- 
ious price  braclteta. 

Although  average  Interest  rates  on  con- 
ventional flrst  mortgages  on  new  houses  in- 
creased from  about  5^4  per  cent  in  1965  to 
nearly  7  per  cent  In  1968.  average  maturities 
on  these  loans  remained  close  to  25  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  series.  Thus  equal  monthly  payments 
toward  principal  and  Interest  necessary  to 
fully  amortize  a  loan  of  $1,000  Increased, 
on  the  average  from  about  $6.29  In  1965  to 
about  $707  In  1968.  or  by  an  eighth.  The 
Impact  on  effective  occupancy  costs,  however, 
was  a  good  deal  smaller.  For  one  thing,  debt 
service  payments  account  for  only  a  part  of 
total  annual  housing  expenses.  Also.  Interest 
on  borrowed  funds  may  be  itemized  as  a 
deduction  for  Income  tax  purposes. 

VIEWS    OF    DAVID    ROCKEFELLER    OF    CHASE 
MANHATTAN      BANK 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  the  documen- 
tation of  this  issue  of  Federal  regulation 
of  inlTationary  extensions  of  credit  in 
business  as  well  as  to  consumers.  I  sub- 
mit the  portion  of  our  prime  rate  hear- 
ings which  included  my  questioning  of 
David  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  and  his 
answers,  as  follows : 
Excerpts  Prom  the  Hearings  or  the  House 

Committee   on    Banking     and     Ct-rrency. 

Investigation    of   Increase   in    Phime   In- 
terest Rate,  June  23.   1969 

Chairman  Patman.  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mrs.  Sullivan    Thank  you.  Mr   Chairman. 

Mr.  Flockeleller.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware 
that  the  growth  of  commercial  paper  has  in- 
creased far  more  than  any  other  financial  in- 
strument in  our  monetary  system.  At  the  end 
of  April  I  read  that  the  "total  commercial 
paper  outsumdlng  totaled  more  than  S24  4 
billion,  up  $709  million  from  the  previous 
month  alone,  and  up  $6  9  billion  from  the 
level  of  the  preceding  year  The  total  amount 
of  outstanding  commercial  paper  almost 
eqauls  the  amount  of  total  reserves  held  by 
the  member  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

And.  of  course,  commercial  paper  Is  not  in 
any  way  regulated  by  our  monetary  authori- 
ties. 

Commercial  paper  is  exempt  from  registra- 
tion requirements  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act  of  1933.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  here  a  gLiring  gap  in  our  monetary 
system  over  which  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
no  control. 

{ Mrs  Sullivan  submitted  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  for  Inclusion 
in  the  record  at  this  point  ) 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  22.  1969 1 
corpor.ations  are  flooding  money  market 
with  iou's 
(By  H.  Erich  Heinemann ) 

Robert  G  Wilson,  a  35-year-old  partner  of 
Goldman.  Sachs  &  Co  .  raised  $40-billlon  for 
American  industry  last  year,  and  he  sht)uld 
do  substantially  more  than  that  in  1969. 
Sound    Incredible'   Perhaps.   But   it's   true 

Mr  Wilson  is  head  of  the  commercial  paper 
department  at  Goldman,  a  prestigious  mem- 
ber firm  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
that  Is  the  eldest  and  by  far  the  largest  of 
the  half  dozen  or  so  concerns  that  buy  un- 
secured corporate  I.O.U.'s  and  resell  them  to 
Investors. 

Commercial  paper  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms 
of  Investment  In  the  United  States:  a  com- 
mercial paper  rate  was  quoted  In  New  York 
City  as  far  back  as  1837. 
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Some  Basic  Changes 

But  In  the  crucible  of  the  money  crisis  in 
1969.  the  commercial  paper  market  baa  as- 
sumed new  importance.  Tt  has  grown  tre- 
mendously in  size,  thereby  absorbing  some 
of  the  stress  created  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System's  massive  squeeze  on  credit.  But  In 
the  process  It  has  created  new  problems  of 
Its  own.  whose  resolution  Is  not  yet  clear. 

And  perhaps  still  more  important,  baalc 
structural  changes  have  occurred  In  the 
commercial  paper  market  that  promise  to 
persist  long  after  the  money  markets  begin 
to  return  to  normal. 

At  the  end  of  April,  the  most  recent  date 
for  which  figures  are  available,  commercial 
paper  outstanding  totaled  more  than  $24.4- 
bllUon  up  $709-mllllon  In  the  month,  and 
up  $6.9-bllIion  from  the  level  a  year  earlier. 

Not  only  is  the  size  of  the  market  Increas- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  also  new  bor- 
rowers— some  of  which  are  household  names 
in  industry— have  been  coming  Into  the 
market  In  droves. 

Allied  Chemical,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Indiana,  Standard  Brands,  Con 
Edison.  Weyerhaeuser,  and  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
are  Just  a  few  of  the  well-known  companies 
whose  names  are  turning  up  In  the  market 
for  the  flrst  time. 

But  for  the  commercial  paper  dealers,  this 
has  been  a  period  of  profltless  prosperity. 
The  cost  of  financing  Inventories  of  unsold 
paper  is  sky  high,  which  more  than  eats  up 
the  paper-thin  margins  on  which  the  com- 
mercial paper  dealers  are  forced  to  operate. 

More  seriously,  analysts  are  focusing  on 
the  paper  market  as  a  potential  trouble  spwt 
In  the  credit  crunch.  The  huge  expansion 
of  the  market  has  absorbed  loan  demand 
that  the  banking  system  could  not  handle. 

But  no  one  can  be  certain  of  the  size  or 
permanence  of  the  pool  of  funds  that  the 
commercial  paper  market  has  tapped.  Many 
bankers  are  apprehensive  that,  should  there 
be  a  contraction  in  the  availability  of  funds 
for  commercial  paper,  this  could  reflect  mas- 
sive credit  demands  back  Into  the  banks — 
demands  that  already  over-loaned  commer- 
cial banks  could  not  possibly  accommodate. 
Dealers  Confident 

This  has  not  happened  yet.  The  major 
dealers  in  commercial  paper  are  confident 
that  it  will  not  happen.  But  the  worry  re- 
mains. 

Part  of  the  problem  lies  In  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  few  dealers  In  the  market.  Be- 
sides CTOldman.  which  sa>-s  it  Issues  about 
half  of  the  paper  sold  through  dealers,  there 
is  A.  G.  Becker  &  Co..  an  old  line  Chicago 
concern  that  has  long  been  in  the  market: 
Salomon  Brothers  and  Hutzler.  one  of  the 
leading  dealers  in  all  types  of  short-term 
securities:  Lehman  Commercial  Paper,  Inc.. 
which  was  started  in  1963  by  Lewis  L. 
Glucksman.  who  formerly  ran  Beckers  paper 
department:  the  First  Boston  Corporation, 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  Investment 
bankers,  which  came  into  the  paper  market 
last  year:  and  the  'Thundering  Herd,"  Mer- 
rill Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith,  the  na- 
tion's largest  brokerage  house,  which  In 
terms  of  commercial  paper  is  the  newest  and 
smallest  member  of  the  market. 

Other  commercial  paper  dealers  Include  the 
Nuveen  Corporation,  which  last  year  acquired 
Ashwell  &  Co  .  an  old-line  Chicago  paper 
house,  and  Piper.  JafTray  and  Hopwood.  a 
leading  Minneapolis   brokerage  house 

There  is  a  broad  division  in  the  commercial 
paper  market — between  the  dealer  market  - 
where  these  firms  operate-  and  the  'direct" 
market,  where  a  group  of  27  major  finance 
companies — of  which  the  General  Motors 
Acceptance  Corporation  by  far  the  largest — 
sell  their  notes  directly  to  Investors. 

In  years  gone  by  the  direct  sellers  domi- 
nated commercial  paper  In  the  volume  of 
their  outstanding  debt,  and  In  the  dynam- 
ism of  its  growth.  But  this  has  changed  this 
year.  On  April  30,  directly  placed  paper  was 
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$14.3-bllllon.  up  about  7'2  percent  In  the 
flrst  four  months  Dealer  placed  paper,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  $10  l-blUion.  up  40  per- 
cent In  the  same  time  period 

Quite  clearly,  most  of  the  tremendous 
growth  In  commercial  paper  activity  this 
year  has  been  In  dealer  paper,  and  very  few 
firms  have  had  to  handle  the  volume 

In  Its  operation,  the  commercial  paper 
market  Is  simplicity  itself  The  borrowing 
comp>any  simply  makes  out  an  unconditional 
promise  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  on  a  fixed 
day  m  the  future  and  then  sells  the  note  at 
a  discount  from  Its  face  value  The  difference 
between  the  sale  price  and  the  face  value 
represents  the  Interest  yield  to  the  investor. 
Denominations  large 
Under  the  rules  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  commercial  paper  is  ex- 
empt from  the  registration  requirements  ol 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  provided  two  re- 
quirements are  met — that  it  not  have  a  ma- 
turity of  more  than  270  days,  and  that  the 
proceeds  from  the  borrowing  are  used  for 
"current  transactions.  "  and  not  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  long-term  financing 

Years  ago.  it  was  possible  for  the  individual 
Investor  to  dabble  in  commercial  paper 

Some  firms  sold  notes  in  denominations 
iis  small  as  $5,000  Today,  however,  this  is 
largely  a  thing  ol  the  past  The  minimum 
denomination  these  days  is  generally  $100.- 
000.  and  some  dealers  say  they  like  to  work 
in  nice  "round  lots"  of  $l-mllllon. 

Naturally,  iu  a  market  as  fluid  and  infor- 
mal as  this,  only  the-  biggest  companies  with 
the  best  credit  ratings  have  much  chance  of 
getting  lunds. 

The  basic  screening  is  done  by  the  National 
Credit  Office,  a  subsidiary  ol  Dun  &  Brad- 
street,  which  provides  credit  ratings  for  com- 
mercial pajjer  borrowers.  There  are  five  dif- 
ferent rating  categories— ranging  from 
•prime"  to  "not -recommended  " — but  in  the 
current  tight  market  it  is  very  hard  for  .my 
but  the  "prime"  rated  names  to  get  much 
money. 

This  has  become  especially  true  following 
the  collapse  this  year  of  the  Mill  Factors 
Corporation  (which  had  been  rated  "de- 
sirable." the  No.  2  rating)  which  has  de- 
faulted on  some  $7-mllllon  of  outstanding 
paper.  The  commercial  paper  holders  are 
hoping.  In  time,  to  collect  about  65  cents  on 
the  dollar  from  Mill  Factors. 

In  all.  the  National  Credit  Offlce  has  rated 
about  500  companies,  and  there  are  another 
125  or  so  concerns  active  as  sellers  of  paper 
that  believe  that  their  credit  ratings  are  suf- 
ficiently strong  that  they  can  get  along  with- 
out the  N.  C.  O.  seal  of  approval,  which  costs 
$300. 

Though  companies  that  are  active  com- 
mercial paper  borrowers  cover  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  American  business,  the  makeup  of  the 
market  has  been  changing  rapidly. 

While  finance  companies  still  account  for 
well  over  half  of  total  commercial  paper  out- 
standing, they  no  longer  dominate  the  mar- 
ket the  way  they  did  In  the  1950"s.  when,  ac- 
cording to  some  estimates,  they  accounted 
lor  almost  90  per  cent  of  all  paper — both 
dealer  and  direct. 

Electric  utilities,  telephone  companies, 
industrial  concerns,  and — perhaps  most  im- 
portantly— bank  holding  companies  have 
been  rushing  in  to  tap  this  pool  of  liquidity. 

No  accurate  satisfies  are  available,  but 
some  dealers  estimate  that  total  bank  paper 
has  grown  from  practically  nothing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  several  billion  dol- 
lars at  present.  Including  various  exotic  new 
types  of  paper  that  are  probably  not  fully  re- 
flected In  the  traditional  commercial  paper 
figures. 

Agencies  involved 

Several  Government  or  quasl-government 
agencies — the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  are 
two  examples— have  tapped  the  paper  mar- 
market,  as  have  the  New  York  State  savings 
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banks,    through    the    Savings    Banks    Trust 
Company. 

Then,  too,  the  First  Boston  Corporation 
Is  working  on  a  stlU-tentatlve  plan  to  create 
commercial  paper  for  the  credit  union  move- 
ment that  would  allow  the  nation's  23,000 
credit  unions — most  of  which  are  very  small 
to  meet  their  liquidity  needs  In  the  central 
money  market. 

First  Boston  has  also  been  a  leader  In 
creating  new  types  of  money  market  Instru- 
ments for  the  banks— for  example,  '"docu- 
mented discount  notes"  and  "loan  participa- 
tion certificates."  In  the  former  case,  a  ma- 
jor bank  puts  Its  guarantee  on  the  note  of 
one  of  its  smaller,  lesser  known  customers, 
which  has  the  effect  of  giving  the  com- 
pany access  to  the  central  money  market. 

Just  as  the  Issuers  of  commercial  paper 
have  changed,  so.  too  have  the  buyers.  In 
the  1920"s.  banks  were  the  principal  buyers: 
tcxlay  very  few  banks  buy  paper,  and  those 
that' do  are  generally  very  small.  Ten  years 
.'.go  corporate  treasurers  represented  an  Im- 
portant source  of  demand:  today,  while  they 
.ire  still  in  the  market,  the  corporations  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  sellers  than  buyers. 
Nonbank  financial  institutions — mutual 
runds.  savings  banks.  Insurance  companies, 
private  pension  funds,  and  state  and  local 
ri  tlrement  funds— are  the  big  buyers  In  the 
-.969  market.  Indeed,  as  the  stock  market 
has  slumped  this  year,  the  mutual  funds 
have  shortened  their  sails  and  poured  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money  Into  commercial 
paper. 

In  effect,  this  is  a  second  banking  system, 
c-ntlrely  outside  the  banking  structure.  Most 
i.f  the  time,  bankers  complain  about  com- 
mercial paper.  This  year,  they  are  kind  of 
ylad  it  is  there 

As  the  competition  for  funds  has  mounted. 
!-o.  too.  quite  naturally,  have  interest  rates. 
Where  once  it  was  considered  natural  for 
Dmmerclal  paper  to  yield,  say.  one-quarter 
1.:  a  percentage  point  more  than  United 
States  Treasury  bills,  lately  this  spread  has 
bWn  close  to  2  p>oints  on  occasion. 

Late  last  week  commercial  paper  was  be- 
ing offered  to  investors  to  yields  anywhere 
from  8^8  percent  to  8^4  percent,  depending 
on  the  credit  rating  of  the  borrowers.  Typi* 
c.iUy.  the  dealers  try  to  operate  on  a  "spread" 
.  :  an  eighth  of  a  point,  buying  paper,  at.  say 
h'j   percent,  and  selling  it  at  S'g  percent. 

For  smaller  issues,  this  spread  may  be  a 
(luarter  point,  while  Merrill  Lynch  has  been 
(juoting  a  three-eighths  of  a  point  spread 
!.ii  very  short  maturities  of  paper  in  order 
to  recoup  some  of  its  cost  of  financing  its  in- 
\entory  of  paper. 

Commercial  paper  dealers  are  subject  to 
The  same  interest  rate  at  New  York  banks 
•hat  is  applied  to  Government  bond  dealers, 
which  averaged  9  2  percent  in  the  week  ended 
Wednesday.  But  the  dealers  have  been  avoid- 
ing this  "penalty""  rate*  in  part  at  least  by 
iioine  to  corporate  treasurers  who  are  willing 
TO  buv  the  paper  subject  to  an  agreement 
:rom  the  dealer  to  buy  It  back  on  a  fixed 
flate  in  the  future. 

A  high   yield 
The   rates   in   this   '"repro""   market,   while 
.■-till  high,  have  been  well  under  the  dealer 
loan  rates  posted  by  the  major  banks. 

For  the  more  permanent  investor,  com- 
mercial paper  has  the  advantage  of  generally 
nfTering  one  of  the  highest — if  not  the  high- 
est—rates of  return  in  the  money  market. 
■Aith  (Mill  Factors  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing! very  low  risk. 

Indeed.  Salomon  Brothers,  which  prides  it- 
self on  its  ability  to  trade  money-market  In- 
struments In  volume,  considers  commercial 
paper  no  different  from  the  many  other  short- 
term  instruments  that  it  offers  to  Its  clients. 
"We're  trying  to  run  a  nffany  operation 
here,"  says  William  E.  Simon,  partner  of  the 
firm.  Salomon  Brothers  has  fewer  than  35 
issuing  companies,  Mr.  Simon  explained,  but 
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they  have  unquestioned  credit,  and  they  are 
borrowers  in  size  so  that  the  firm  has  good 
selection  of  paper  for  sale. 

On  the  other  hand,  David  L.  Rosenau,  who 
Is  masterminding  MerrlU  Lynch's  entry  Into 
the  market,  is  concentrating  on  developing 
a  market  for  commercial  paper  among  the 
thousands  of  small-  and  medium-size  busi- 
nesses that  Merrill  can  reach  through  its  vast 
network  of  branch  offices  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

"When  we  build  the  demand,""  Mr  Rose- 
nau said  recently,  '"we  wont  have  any  trou- 
ble getting  the  Inventory   we  need." 

(Resumption  of  questioning  of  Mr  David 
Rockefeller,  June  23,  1969)  : 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  My  question  to  you  is: 
Dont  you  think  it  is  about  time  some  form 
of  control  be  exerted  over  this  fast  grow- 
ing financing  tool  that  is  fueling  the  fires 
of  this  inflationary  period? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  You  are  certainly  right, 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  that  it  has  grown  at  an  extraor- 
dinary pace,  and  has  suddenly  become  a 
major  factor  In  caring  for  the  needs  of  busi- 
ness. And  you  certainly  also  are  right  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  the  same  degree  of 
control  that  there  Is  In  commercial 
banking. 

So  perhaps  an  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject would  be  useful,  although  I  have  no 
reason  to  feel  that  there  are  any  abuses  In 
the  commercial  paper  market  today. 

Mrs  Sullivan.  No.  it  is  Just  allowed  to 
grow. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  But  it  has  grown  rapid- 
ly, and  perhaps  it  would  be  useful  to  review 
It  and  see  whether  there  are  additional  con- 
trols or  regulations  which  ought  to  be  im- 
posed. I  would  be  more  enthusiastic  about 
studvlng  that  than  studying  paying  inter- 
est on  demand  deposits  I  think.  Mrs. 
Sullivan. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  I  am  not  going  to  have 
time  for  a  full  discussion  on  this,  but  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  too.  Mr.  Klaman.  if  you 
will  comment  on  this  point  also — not  now. 
but  for  the  record.  I  want  it  in  the  record, 
and  I  feel  that  we  should  have  it,  but  I 
want  to  ask  some  other  questions  now  that 
I  think  are  necessary.  Ultimately  the  full  im- 
pact of  all  this  inflation  and  high  interest 
rates  affects  the  little  fellow,  especially  the 
fellow  who  is  trying  to  buy  his  house,  and 
the  necessities  for  a  hotise.  He  is  the  one 
paying  in  the  long  run  for  Inflated  prices. 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  In  your  statement  you  indi- 
cate that  the  rates  charged  by  the  Chase 
Manhattan  on  small  business,  consumer  in- 
stallments and  home  mortgage  loans  have 
not  increased.  You  also  indicate  that  the 
volume  of  funds  devoted  to  the  home  mort- 
gage market  has  not  been  affected  But  isn't 
it  a  fact  that  the  so-called  consumer  loans — 
such  things  as  automobile  loans — are  al- 
ready substantially  above  the  8' 2  percent 
rate? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  is  correct. 
Mrs.  Sullivan.  And  what  is  the  real  or  ef- 
fective   annual    interest    rate    on    consumer 
loans  charged  by  Chase  Manhattan? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Approximately  12  per- 
cent. 

Mrs  Sullivan.  And  on  the  housing  mort- 
gages, isn't  It  true  that  you  are  not  rais- 
ing these  rates  simply  because  State  law 
will    not    allow    it? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  As  1  indicated  in  my 
testimony,  there  Is  such  a  State  law.  and 
therefore  we  don't  have  the  alternative.  What 
the  rate  would  be  were  there  not  such  a  law 
it  is  hard  to  try  to  anticipate,  because  we 
are  not  faced  with  that  situation,  but  as  of 
now  It  is  the  law  that  determines  the  rate. 
Mr;.  SuTLLiVAN.  What  are  you  charging  now 
on  a  housing  loan,  and  how  many  points 
are  you  charging? 

Atr.  Rockzfelleb.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Roeder, 
who  handles  this  particular  field,  to  give  you 
that. 

Mr.  RoEDEB.  Our  Interest  rate  on  residential 
mortgage  loans,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Is  7'i    per- 
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cent.  We  charge  no  points  And  I  think  it 
might  be  interesting  to  the  committee  that 
in  our  residential  mortgage  program,  the  bor- 
rower Is  permitted  to  prepay  without  penalty 
at  any  time,  so  that  If  the  interest  rate  struc- 
ture goes  down.  If  the  Individual  chixjses 
to  prepay  his  7i'i  percent  loan,  and  refinance 
it  at  a  lower  rate  elsewhere,  he  Is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so.  There  Is  no  penalty. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  That  is  good  to  hear.  Do 
vou  make  any  loans  under  FHA  or  VA  pro- 
grams, and  if  so,  how  many  points  are  you 
charging  on  these  in  addition  to  the  Inter- 
est rate? 

Mr.  Roeder.  We  make  relatively  few.  Mrs. 
Sullivan.  Our  emphasis  has  been  on  origi- 
nating residential  mortgage  loans  through 
our  verv  extensive  branch  system.  We  have 
some  150  branches.  The  majority  of  those 
branches  are  located  in  the  smaller  commu- 
nities, m  Queens,  in  Brooklyn,  In  the  Bronx. 
In  Staten  Island,  Nassau,  and  Westchester 
Counties. 

Our  effort  is  to  generate  mortgages  there 
from  the  people  who  live  In  the  vicinity  of 
our  branches.  We  feel  we  should  be  serving 
the  New  York  area,  so  that  the  number  of 
VA  and  FHA  mortgages  that  we  have  made 
may  have  been  small  but  again  we  do  not 
charge  points.  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mrs  SiTLLivAN.  Yes  And  can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  price  ranee,  and  if  you  can"t 
tell  me  now  if  you  can  supply  It.  what  is  the 
price  range  of  most  of  the  housing  that  you 
are  financing? 

Mr.  Roeder  I  would  have  a  difficult  time 
answering  that  question  offhand.  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van. We  do  put  a  limit  on  the  dollar  amount 
In  other  words,  we  tell  our  branches  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  to  solicit  mortgage 
loans  and  give  them  the  forms  We  emphasize 
to  them  that  our  effort  is  to  keep  each  in- 
dividual loan  down.  My  recollection  is  at  this 
point  that  we  have  said  we  prefer  not  to 
have  mortgages  In  excess  of  $45,000,  again 
the  idea  being  that  we  are  not  anxious  to 
finance  a  $100,000  house  that  someone  is 
^buying.  We  would  rather  finance  the  cus- 
tomer of  our  branch  who  is  dealing  with  it 
and  who  hopefully  keeps  a  safe  deposit  box 
or  uses  some  other  banking  services  In  the 
area. 

Mrs  Sullivan.  This  is  what  we  would  like 
to  know.  If  you  could  look  further  into  It 
and  then  correct  the  Information  when  you 
get  your  transcript.  I  would  appreciate  it 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  May  I  say  one  more  word, 
please,  Mrs.  SuUlvan? 
Mrs  Sullivan  Yes.  sir 

Mr  Rockefeller.  You  made  a  point  which 
I  think  IS  :i  perfectly  valid  one.  High  interest 
rates  tend  to  hurt  the  small  man  and  the 
small  business  perhaps  even  more  than  the 
large  business   I  think  this  is  probably  so 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  I  think  it  is 
inflation  which  hurts  the  small  man  and  the 
small  business,  and  that  interest  rates  are  a 
p'oduct  of  that  inflation  I  think  that  this  is 
an  important  point  to  make,  because  the  im- 
plication of  putting  it  the  other  way  around 
IS  that  t^.e  hanks  are  raising  lnt.<=rest  rates  out 
tf  malice,  atid  .-ire  hurting  small  jjeople  out  of 
their  own  desire.  This  is  certainly  not  true. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  That  is  rieht  I  realize  that. 
It  is  just  that  the  Increased  Interest  rate  Is 
goln-i  to  spread  it  out  again  over  the  cost 
of  whatever  they  are  buylne 

There  is  Just  one  other  thing,  and  you  may 
not  be  able  to  give  me  this  offhand  However. 
you  could  give  it  to  us  after  you  look  over 
your  transcript  Can  you  tell  me  how  mtich 
at  this  time  out  of  your  total  loans,  what 
percent  by  tyf>e  has  been  made  for  residential 
morteaee.  for  small  business,  and  for  con- 
sumer installment  loans,  and  then  also  in- 
dicate whether  or  not  the  percentages  of 
these  loans  to  total  loans  have  increased  since 
the  first  of  the  year? 

Mr  Rockefeller.  The  cateccrles  you  speak 
of  amount  to  about  14  percent  of  our  com- 
mercial and  industrial  loans    We  have  total 
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mortgage  loana  of  around  $1,100  million  But 
the  breakdown  of  loans  I  don't  have  at  my 
fingertips 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  I  think  you  could  supply 
that  more  easily  at  a  later  date 

Mr  RoCKEiTLLER  All  right,  we  will  be  glad 
to  see  what  wa  can  put  together  for  you  on 
that. 

Mrs  SiTLLiVAN  Thank  you.  and  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  would  Uke  to  have  put  In  the  record 
at  the  point  of  my  first  queetlon  to  Mr  Rock- 
efeller a  clipping  I  have  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Juno  22,  1969.  entitled  "Corpora- 
tlona  Are  Flooding  Money  Market  With 
lOU's  • 

Chairman  Patman    Without  objection,  It  U 

80  ordered 

(The  Information  requested  from  Mr  Rock- 
efeller pertaining  to  categories  of  loana  by 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  since  the  first 
of  the  year  follows : ) 

"Our  Installment  credit  division  loans  up 
to  •60,000  per  loan  and  our  cash  reserve  and 
credit  card  loans  on  May  31,  1989  were  ap- 
proximately 5.9%  of  our  total  commercial 
and  Industrial  loans  on  that  date  as  com- 
pared with  approximately  46"  of  our  total 
commercial  and  Industrial  loans  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1968.  at  which  time  we  had  not  en- 
tered the  credit  card  field  Other  loans  to 
Individuals,  corporations  and  partnerships 
(Other -than  money  market  loans  and  loans 
-mad»  ^  our  International  Department)  in 
amounts  up  to  $50,000  per  loan  were  approxi- 
mately 2  4';  of  our  toUl  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial loans  on  May  31.  1969  as  compared 
with  2.2':  of  our  total  commercial  and  In- 
,duatrlal  loans  on  December  31.  1968  Our  resi- 
dential mortgage  loans  were  approximately 
8  2'';  of  our  total  commercial  and  Industrial 
loans  on  May  $1.  1969  as  well  as  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1968  Ix>ans  in  all  of  these  rategorles 
Increased  In  relation  to  total  commercial  and 
Industrial  loans  from  approximately  15'".  on 
December  31.  1968  to  approximately  16  5'; 
on  May  31.  1966 

"We  have  not  compiled  statistics  showing 
the  prices  of  all  houses  we  have  financed  but 
on  May  31.  1969  we  had  outstanding  approxi- 
mately 33.210  residential  mortgage  loans  ag- 
gregating approximately  $609,680,000  or  an 
average  of  approximately  15.345  per  loan." 

Mrs.  Sullivan  One  other  question  I  would 
Uke  to  ask  Mr  Ro(;g  Does  your  association 
support  the  Teague  bill  to  use  veteran's  In- 
surance reservee  for  housing  loan*? 

Mr.  RocG.  We  certainly  do.  That  Is  H  R. 
9476.  We  think  this  Is  not  only  a  valid  use 
of  those  funds  to  aid  veterans  to  obtain 
housing,  but  we  think  It  might  be  a  break- 
through In  having  the  Federal  Government 
take  the  leadership  In  using  funds  of  this 
kind  for  this  important  purpose. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  One  last  question,  then 
Would  you  also  use  other  Federal  trust  funds 
for  home  mortgage  loans? 

Mr   RoGG.  We  would  so  recommend. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  RoGG.  And  would  so  recommend  In  the 
area  of  pension  funds. 

PRESiS    release    on    CREDIT    CONTROL    ACT 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the 
press  release  I  issued  today  in  announc- 
ing the  introduction  of  my  bill  on  standby 
consiuner  and  business  credit  controls,  as 
follows ; 
I  For    immediace    release.    Monday,    Nov.    24, 

1969.    from    the    office    of    Representative 

Leonur  K   .SiLUVAN.  2221  Rayburn  House 

Office    BuUdoig.    Washington.    D.C.    20515, 

Telephone    225-26711 
Mrs.  SvLLiVAN  Introduces  Bill  for  Standby 

Powers  To  Regulate  All  Forms  of  Credit. 

Including  Business  Credit 

Within  hours  after  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury David  M.  Kennedy  was  quoted  as  be- 
lieving standby  controls  over  consumer  credit 
"may  be  necessary  ".  Congresswoman  Leonor 
K    Sullivan  (D-Mo.)   today  Introduced  a  bill 
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to  authorize  the  President  to  order  the  regu- 
lation not  only  of  consumer  credit  terms  but 
of  all  business  credit,  loo.  including  so-called 
commercial  paper 

The  regulatory  powars  could  be  exercised 
only  after  the  President  made  a  finding  that 
they  were  needed  "to  prevent  or  control  infla- 
tion generated  by  the  extension  of  credit  In 
an  excessive  volume.  "  The  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  would 
administer  the  controls,  at  the  President's 
direction,  deciding  the  maximum  amount  of 
loans,  minimum  down  payments,  maturity 
periods,  and  the  rates  which  can  b«  charged. 

"Secretary  Kennedy's  statement  in  the 
papers  this  morning  that  standby  credit 
controls  'may  be  necessary'  had  nothing  to 
do  with  my  decision  to  introduce  the  blU," 
Mrs  SulUvan  declared.  "But  It  Is  Interesting 
to  me  that  he  recognizes  now  the  possible 
need  for  such  legislation.  I  tried  to  get  blm 
to  endorse  the  Idea  during  beutnga  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  months 
ago,  but  he  would  not  do  so  at  that  time  My 
new  bill  has  been  In  preparation  for  many 
weeks,  and  was  rtnally  delivered  to  me  by 
the  Ofdce  of  the  House  Legislative  Counsel 
on  Friday  afternoon,  so  It  was  my  Intention 
to  Introduce  It  today  In  any  event" 

Congressewoman  Sullivan,  a  ranking  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  Chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs,  has  tried  for  three  years  to 
get  standby  consumer  credit  controls  enacted 
into  law.  An  amendment  agreed  to  In  the 
Banking  Committee  In  1966  to  restore  such 
powers  to  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
was  defeated  on  the  House  Floor. 

She  revived  the  effort  In  1967  In  the  origi- 
nal version  of  the  bill  which  became  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968, 
which  Includes  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act, 
but  the  consumer  credit  controls  provision 
was  dropped  In  Committee  for  lack  of  sup- 
port at  that  time. 

During  hearings  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee In  June  of  this  year  on  the  Increase  In 
the  prime  rate,  Mrs.  Sullivan  again  brought 
up  the  {K)sslble  need  for  standby  controls 
over  rates  and  terms  of  consumer  credit 
transactions,  and  also  raised  the  question  of 
a  need  for  regulatory  powers  over  the  terms 
of  business  credit.  She  pointed  out  then  that 
so-called  commercial  paper.  Issued  by  banks 
and  finance  companies  to  raise  short-term 
funds  from  corporations  and  big  Investors, 
was  not  subject  to  Federal  regulation  of  any 
type. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin  conceded  at  those  hear- 
ings that  commercial  papier  could  be  Infla- 
tionary and  contribute  to  the  Increase  In  In- 
terest rates  generally  He  said  the  possibility 
of  Federal  regulation  of  suoh  credit  should 
be  studied 

Under  the  Sullivan  bill  Introduced  today, 
the  President  could  authorize  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  "regulate  and  control  any  or  all  ex- 
tensions of  credit"  for  such  periods  as  the 
President  directed.  Among  other  things  the 
Board  could; 

1 1 1  require  registration  or  licensing  of 
credit  grantors: 

(2)  prescribe  the  maximum  amount  of 
credit  which  could  be  extended  In  connec- 
tion with  any  loan,  purchase,  or  other  exten- 
sion of  credit: 

(3)  prescribe  maximum  maturity,  mini- 
mum periodic  payments,  and  maximum  pe- 
riods between  payments; 

(4)  set  rates; 

(5)  obtain  InJtincUons: 

(6)  Instant  actions  for  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal penalties  for  violations.  Maximum  pen- 
alties would  be  $1,000  fine  and  1  year  m  Jail. 

The    bill    Is   entitled    the    "Credit    Control 

Act." 

Congresswoman  Sullivan  declared: 
"A   predominant  part  of  the  Administra- 
tion's flght  against  inflation  seems  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  effort  to  tighten  availability  of 
credit,   through   higher   and   higher   Interest 
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rates.  This  effort  has  had  the  effect  of  pric- 
ing moderate  cost  housing,  small  business, 
and  state  and  local  agencies,  out  of  the  mar- 
ket for  credit.  It  has  not  stopped  Inflation 

"Rather  than  continue  to  ration  credit  bv 
price  alone.  I  think  the  American  people 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  burden  of  fighting 
Inflation  spread  more  evenly  across  all  ele- 
ments of  the  economy,  by  requiring  reason- 
able restrictions  on  those  forms  of  credit 
which  are  most  Inflationary.  Obviously,  there 
Is  far  greater  demand  for  credit  than  funds 
available,  and  under  those  circumstances,  the 
big  corporations  which  can  afford  to  pay 
whatever  rate  Is  charged  are  getting  all  of  the 
credit  they  need,  while  the  home  buyer,  and 
the  small  businessman,  and  governmental 
subdivisions  are  out  in  the  cold. 

"Selective  credit  controls,  which  this  bi:i 
would  authorize,  could  be  utilized  to  channel 
credit  Into  those  activities  which  best  .senc 
the  national  Interest,  rather  than,  as  at  pres- 
ent, those  which  return  the  highest  profit  I 
am  sure  everyone  in  the  home  building  in- 
dustry win  welcome  this  approach,  and  so  will 
every  citizen  whose  living  costs  have  risen  .so 
sharply  because  of  the  high  cost  of  borrowlni; 
money." 

Mrs.  Sullivan  said  she  will  try  to  have  her 
bill  considered  either  as  part  of  other  legis- 
lation now  before  the  Banking  Committee 
dealing  with  Interest  rates  paid  by  banks  and 
savings  and  loans  to  depositors,  or  as  a  sep- 
arate measure. 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday.  November  24.  1969 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harrv 
M.  Clor,  associate  professor  of  political 
science  at  Kenyon  College.  Gambiei 
Ohio,  has  written  an  important  book 
which  I  am  sure  will  receive  little  publir 
attention  or  recognition.  The  title  i.s. 
"Obcenity  and  Public  Morality."  The 
book  is  published  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press. 

Professor  Clor's  views  and  thoughts  on 
obscenity  are  also  available  in  condenseci 
form  in  an  essay  published  in  the  Denver 
Law  Journal.  This  essay  is  cogent,  bal- 
anced, and  timely. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  obscenity  in- 
dustry is  a  burgeoning  one.  Even  so. 
there  are  still  many  persons  who  would 
delay  a  major  effort  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  pornographer  and 
they  would  use  as  justification  for  delay 
the  fact  that  there  are  too  many  other, 
more  important  issues  at  hand.  On 
closer  examination  I  think  we  will  find 
that  there  are  really  few  other  questions 
which  so  often  have  such  a  direct  and 
personal  impact.  Obscenity  is  hitting 
away  at  the  senses  of  the  American 
people  through  books  and  magazines  and 
films,  salacious  advertising,  and  even 
comic-type  books.  Obscenity  is  entering 
the  home,  it  is  on  the  newsstands,  and  in 
the  theaters,  and  in  the  mails,  all  in  in- 
creasing quantities. 

A  recent  article  by  the  late  Senator 
Everett  M.  Dirksen,  published  in  Readers 
Digest,  noted : 

Postal  authorities  are  swamped  with  com- 
plaints from  citizens  objecting  to  the  por- 
nographer's  lurid  sex  ads.  In  fiscal  1969  alone 
234.692  such  protests  were  registered.  A  re- 
cent Gallup  poll  showed  that  76  percent  of 
the    American    people    insist    that    tougher 


laws  are  needed  to  keep  obscene  publications 
off  newsstands. 

As  obscenity  moves  across  the  Nation 
in  increasingly  greater  waves  it  carries 
in  its  path  a  breakdown  in  moraUty,  a 
rotting  that  guts  vital  parts  of  society. 
Questions  directed  at  controlling  obscen- 
ity quickly  expand  upon  examination 
into  questions  involving  moraUty,  the 
functions  and  duties  of  the  State,  the 
.standards  of  society,  enforcement,  defi- 
nition, and  a  multitude  of  otlier  areas. 
In  the  introduction  to  his  book  Clor 
writes: 

If  the  circulation  of  obscenity  Is  to  be  con- 
inlled  at  all,  then  drawing  the  line  requires 
\he  exercise  of  political  Judgment  In  the 
broadest  and  deepest  sense.  It  Is  always  hard 
!<i  determine  ""In  what  the  law  is  to 
bid  restraint  and  punishment,  and  In  what 
things  persuasion  only  Is  to  work."  It  Is 
never  an  easy  matter  to  acquire,  and  to  com- 
bine, theoretical  and  practical  wisdom,  to 
reason  rightly  about  fundamental  principles, 
and  to  apply  principles  with  Intelligent  sen- 
sitivity to  changing  circumstances.  But  the 
problems  of  obscenity  and  Its  regulation  con- 
fronts the  decision  maker  with  more  than 
the  ordinary  difficulties  of  Judgment.  This  Is 
due.  in  large  part,  to  the  variety  and  com- 
plexities of  the  factors  which  must  be  taken 
account  of:  moral,  legal,  social,  psychological, 
and  literary.  Serious  Judgment  on  this  sub- 
ject requires  consideration  of  the  status  of 
the  moral  values  Involved,  the  meaning  of 
The  First  Amendment,  the  nature  and  effects 
nf  obscenity,  the  views  prevailing  among  our 
I  itlzens,  and  the  nature  and  role  of  literary 
values. 

Perhaps  the  question  continues  to 
arise — even  though  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
of  the  same  urgency  as  other  issues — 
simply  because  so  many  important  areas 
are  involved. 

Many  of  the  people  who  speak  on  this 
question  are  totally  committed  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  opposed  camps,  they 
are  either  "moralists"  or  "libertarians," 
as  Clor  names  them.  For  himself,  Clor 
stakes  out  a  middle  ground  at  which  he 
arrives  by  an  interesting  and  well- 
nlanned  course. 

He  says: 

The  good  society  must  serve  various  ends 
.iid  it  must  arrange  compromises  among 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  ap- 
proaches to  the  question  of  controlling 
obscenity.  Professor  Clor  has  presented 
one  of  them  and  I  think  there  is  value 
in  studying  it: 

The  Law  and  the  Obscene 
(By  Harry  M.  Clor) 

In  recent  decades  the  controversy  over 
ensorshlp  of  obscenity  In  the  United  States 
lias  been  growing  In  Intensity.  It  Is  now  as- 
suming the  proportions  of  a  major  social 
issue.  If  this  Is  not  our  most  Important  pub- 
lic problem.  It  has  rather  significant  raml- 
ncatlons. 

Since  the  early  1950"s  there  have  been  four 
:\ill-scale  Congressional  committee  Investl- 
^•atlons  and  numerous  state  legislative  Inves- 
:lgatlons  concerning  the  circulation  of  ob- 
scene and  pornographic  publications  In  this 
rountry.  In  Congress  the  ""Oathlngs,"  "Ke- 
fauver"  and  "Granahan"  committees  have 
fonducted  extensive  hearings  and  Issued  var- 
ious reports  embodying,  among  others,  the 
Jollowlng  conclusions: 

(1)  The  circulation  of  salacious  literary 
and  visual  materials — Including  books,  mag- 
azines and  motion  pictures — Is  widespread 
and  Is  steadily  Increasing. 
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(2)  The  commercial  exploitation  of  ob- 
scenity has  become  a  highly  efficient,  large- 
scale  business  enterprise  realizing  enormous 
profits. 

(3 )  Most  of  this  material  Is  designed  wholly 
to  arouse  sexual  passion,  and  much  of  It 
appeals  to  extreme,  abnormal  or  perverted 
Interests  In  sex  and  violence. 

(4)  In  their  form  and  In  their  contents 
these  materials  violate  fundamental  stand- 
ards of  morality  or  decency. 

In  1954  the  Kefauver  Committee  was  In- 
formed that  the  gross  mall  order  traffic  in 
pornography  was  about  500  million  dollars  a 
year.  In  1959  the  Granahan  Committee  re- 
ported that  the  total  Interstate  commerce 
In  such  materials  had  reached  one  billion 
dollars  a  year.  Today,  of  course,  these  figures 
would  have  to  be  revised  upward. 

In  recent  years  legislators  have  noted  a 
pronounced  trend  toward  the  type  of  publi- 
cation which  specializes  In  detailed  presenta- 
tions of  homosexual,  lesbian,  sadistic  and 
masochistic  sexual  activity,  in  graphic  de- 
scriptions of  mass  sexual  orgies,  and  In  what 
might  be  called  the  obscenity  of  violence. 
The  obscenity  of  violence  Involves  the  Inter- 
weaving of  cruelty  and  sex,  violence  and  sen- 
suality. Novels  and  pictorial  magazines  of 
this  kind  frequently  have  as  their  dominant 
theme  the  systematic  torture  and  degrada- 
tion of  unclothed  women,  who  are  vividly 
represented  as  enjoying  and  Inviting  this 
treatment. 

Well,  one  may  ask.  so  what?  Publications 
appealing  to  the  desires  and  attitudes  Just 
referred  to  abound  In  our  society.  They  en- 
Joy  an  exptandlng  market  and  encounter 
multitudes  of  willing  customers.  But  what  Is 
the  political  and  social  significance  of  these 
facts,  and  what.  If  anything,  should  the  law 
undertake  to  do  about  them?  Is  this  a  real 
social  problem,  and  one  to  which  secular 
government   should   address   Itself? 

On  these  questions  Americans  are  deeply 
and  often  passionately  divided.  The  debate 
among  us  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  con- 
frontation between  two  groups  which  may  be 
called,    without    too    much    distortion,    the 
■moralists"     and     the     "libertarians.""     The 
moralists  are  Inclined  to  see  the  Increasing 
circulation   of   obscenity  and   the  attitudes 
associated  with  It  £is  a  sign  of  moral  laxity. 
If  not  moral  decay,  in  our  society.  Tbey  In- 
sist \ipon  \-lgorous  action  by  both  public  and 
private    agencies    to    defend    fundamental 
values.  The  libertarians  are  Inclined  to  de- 
fine the  newer  and  more  permissive  attitudes 
toward   sex   as   "social   change"   rather   than 
"'moral  decay;'"  and  they  are  disposed  to  wel- 
come some  of  this  change,  or  all  of  It.  as  a 
liberation  from  traditional  constraints.  Fur- 
thermore,  the   libertarian   Insists   that   It   is 
no   function   of   government   to  defend   the 
moral  opinions  or  dogmas  of  the  day  or  to 
control  the  reading  and  artistic  tastes  of  free 
citizens.  The  moralist  replies  that  liberty  Is 
not  license,  and  that  government  can  cer- 
tainly act  against  material  which  promotes 
Juvenile  delinquency,  crime  and  perversion. 
The    libertarian    asserts    that    there    Is    no 
reliable    evidence    whatever    demonstrating 
that  obscenity  is  a  cause  of  antl-soclal  con- 
duct, and  that,  furthermore,  the  very  con- 
cept of  ""obscenity"  Is  vague  and  undefinable 
and  may  even  be  meaningless.  "The  moralist 
answers  that  common  sense  and   the   prac- 
tical experience  of  mankind  tea«h  us  that 
vicious  literature  is  harmful,  and  he  accuses 
the   libertarian   of   having   abandoned   com- 
mon  sense   and   the   historic   experience   of 
mankind.  The  libertarian   replies  that  It   Is 
Just  such  thinking  as  this  which  has  led  to 
the  suppression  of  great  literature  In  the  past 
and  he  accuses  the  moralist  of  Insensltlvlty 
to    both    literary    values   and   constitutional 
guarantees  of  freedom. 

Much  of  this  controversy  centers  upon  the 
meaning  and  proper  interpretation  of  the 
First  Amendment's  command  that  "'congress 
shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of 
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speech  or  of  the  press  "  The  libertarian  and 
the  moralist  approach  the  First  .Amendment 
with  differing  and  sometimes  sharply  con- 
flicting presuppositions  The  libertarian 
brings  to  his  interpretation  of  the  First 
Amendment  his  doctrine  of  the  absolute 
primacy  of  individual  freedom  In  our  con- 
stitutional and  political  order  Hence,  he  is 
inclined  to  regard  "censorship"  in  any  form 
whatever,  as  more  destructive  or  more  dan- 
gerous than  anything  that  could  result  from 
obscenity.  The  moralist  Is  likely  to  approach 
the  First  Amendment  with  the  presupposi- 
tion that  some  forms  of  censorship  are  sim- 
ply inherent  In  the  exigencies  of  social  life 
And  he  will  sometimes  Insist  that  It  is  not 
Just  the  freedom  to  do  as  we  please  but 
"rational  freedom"  our  system  seeks  to  pro- 
mote. Finally,  to  his  opponents  concept  of 
Individual  liberty,  the  moralist  will  oppose 
the  concept  of  majority  rule — the  majority 
wants  laws  to  suppress  obscenity. 

It  should  be  evident  by  now  that  this  Is  a 
profoundly  political  controversy  In  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word  ""pwUtlcal.""  "The 
debate  over  the  nature  and  effects  of  ob- 
scenity and  over  the  meaning  of  constitu- 
tional guarantees  Is  part  of  a  larger  conflict 
of  views  involving  opposing  ethical  com- 
mitments and  opposing  social  or  political 
doctrines.  The  contestants  disagree  about  the 
proper  function  of  government  In  a  free 
society,  and  perhaps  they  disagree  about  the 
very  nature  of  civil  society — the  relative 
social  Importance  of  moral  standards,  free- 
dom of  expression  and  literature. 

Given  the  Inevitably  political  character  of 
'  the  Issue,  It  Is  not  surprising  that,  on  both 
sides,  polemic  frequently  substitutes  for  de- 
liberation, and  that,  on  both  sides,  passions 
Eind   pre-conceptlons   frequently   govern   the 
organization  and  analysis  of  ertdence.  Some 
of  our  moralists  are  so  concerned  with  con- 
siderations  of   decency   and   indecency   that 
they   fall  to  make   any  distinction  between 
pornography  and  the  writings  of  men  like  D 
H  Lawrence  and  James  Joyce — lumping  them 
all  together  as  obscene.  Now  the  libertarian 
tends  to  be  highly  skeptical  about  considera- 
tions  of  decency   and   indecency    He   is   in- 
clined to  regard  moral  standards  as  matters 
of   subjective   and    arbitrary    opinion    or.    lo 
quote   Justice   Douglas,    "tastes   and   prefer- 
ences." But  he  is  not   at  all  skeptical  about 
the  moral  claims  of  individual  freedom    "Die 
libertarian  tends  to  be  an  ethical   relativist 
with  an  absolute  commitment  to  one  prin- 
ciple—  freedom  of  expression    Tliese  opinions 
deeply  affect  the  way  m  which  he  approaches 
social  problems  such  as  that  of  obscenity   In 
particular,    these    opinions    are    substantial 
contributors  to  his  evidently  unshakable  con- 
viction that  no  harm  could  come  from   the 
unrestrained    circulation    of    obscenity.    He 
finds  it  impossible  to  believe  that  damage  of 
any  kind  could  ever  result  from  freedom  of 
expression — no  matter  what  it  is  that  is  being 
expressed.  The  moralist  often  assumes,  with- 
out much  effort  to  prove  It.  that  obscenity 
causes  crime.  The  libertarian  prefers  his  own 
unexamined     assumption— the     assumption 
that  any  form  of  censorship,  no   matter  of 
what  or  why,  is  bound  lo  result  in  wholesale 
destruction  of  freedom  of  speech  and  press. 

However.  In  spite  of  the  excesses  and  lim- 
itations of  these  two  schools  of  opinion,  the 
issues  raised  In  the  debate  between  them  are 
fundamental  ones,  confronting  us  with  the 
most  perplexing  questions  concerning  the 
relation  of  law  to  morality  In  a  liberal  society. 
What  is  the  proper  posture  of  government 
and  law  toward  moral  vaJues  and  moral  char- 
acter? Does  liberal-democracy  require  of  gov- 
ernment a  strict  neutraUty  toward  virtue  and 
vice  on  the  assumption  that  these  are  private 
matters?  Or,  is  there  a  substantial  public 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  certain  stand- 
ards of  moral  character — a  public  Interest 
which  sometimes  requires  the  support  of  lav.? 
If  there  is  such  a  public  Interest  how  ir.r 
does  It  go  and  how  can  its  demands  be  recon- 
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died  with  competing  public  Interests  In  lit- 
erary freedom? 

In  1967  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the 
landmark  case  of  Roth  v  United  States  up- 
holding the  constitutionality  of  federal  and 
state  laws  against  obscenity.  The  majority 
opinion  delivered  by  Justice  Brennan  held 
that  obscenity  Is  not  that  kind  of  "speech 
or  press"  that  the  First  Amendment  was 
designed  to  protect  The  First  Amendment 
was  designed  to  protect  all  Ideas  or  expres- 
sions which  have  "redeeming  social  Im- 
portance"—which  excludes  obscenity  Justice 
Brennan  did  not  provide  much  explanation 
of  what  constitutes  "redeeming  social  Im- 
portance." but  It  Is  fairly  clear  that  he  in- 
tended that  concept  to  Include  works  of 
artistic  value  However.  Justice  Brennan's 
main  task  was  to  provide  a  legal  definition 
of  obscenity— to  determine  what  Is  that  kind 
of  literature  called  "obscenity"  which  Is  out- 
side of  the  First  Amendment's  protection. 

The  Roth  decision  authoritatively  adopts 
a  liberalized  fleflnltlon  of  obscenity  which 
had  been  emerging  a  the  Federal  Courts  for 
several  decade's  "Ms  Is  the  legal  definition 
Material  "to  the  average  person,  applying 
contemporary  community  standards,  the 
dominant  theme  of  the  material  taken  as  a 
whole  appeals  to  prurient  interests  "  Thus,  of 
all  the  literary  materials  dealing  with  sexual 
matters  only  those  are  legally  obscene  which 
Tneefttrts  fairly  rigorous  test.  That  the  Roth 
test  for  obscenity  is  a  liberalized  one  can  be 
best  lUvistrated  by  reading  It  this  way:  not 
children  or  some  specially  susceptible  peo- 
ple— not  the  standards  of  a  bygone  or  Vic- 
torian age — not  some  part  of  It  taken  out  of 
context  Thus,  a  literary  work  can  no  longer 
be  declared  obecene  because  some  particular 
passages  of  it  would  appeal  to  the  prurient 
Interests  df  children  or  others  particularly 
susceptible  So,  by  means  of  these  legal  form- 
ulae, valuable  literature  is  to  be  protected 
and  materials  predominantly  obscene  are  to 
be  censored    It  is  a  compromise 

But  there  are  a  number  of  problems  which 
remain  linresolved  In  the  Roth  decision. 
What  constitutes  an  appeal  to  "prurient  In- 
terests''" Justice  Brennan  defines  prurient 
Interests  In  terms  of  "lust;"  a  literary  work 
appeals  to  prurient  Interests  when  its  dom- 
inant effect  1$  the  arousal  of  lust  But  he 
does  not  make  It  clear  whether  "lust"  means 
ordinary  sexual  desire  or  an  extreme,  per- 
verted or  debased  form  of  sexual  desire. 
Further,  what  are  the  contemporary  con\- 
mun'.ty  standards  on  sexual  matters  and  how 
are  these  to  be  ascertained''  Finally,  what  Is 
to  be  done  when  a  llt-erary  work  which  Is 
found  to  appeal  to  the  prurient  Interests 
of  the  .iverage  person  Is  also  found,  perhaps 
by  a  Judge  with  sophisticated  literary  t;istes. 
to  possess  "redeeming  social  Importance  "  It 
might  re:is<inably  be  said  that  a  work  like 
The  Story  of  O  appeals  to  the  prurient  In- 
terests of  the  average  reader;  it  may  also 
be  said  that  It  contains  some  redeeming 
literary  qualities  When  these  two  considera- 
tions conflict,  which  should  take  precedence, 
and  why' 

The  RUh  decision  can  be  read  as  a  Judi- 
cial effort  to  accommodate  the  requirements 
of  the  First  Amendment  and  those  public 
Interests  which  are  served  by  the  regula- 
tion of  obscenity  a  struggle  to  satisfy  the 
legitimate  claims  of  freedom  of  expression 
and  the  legitimate  claims  of  public  morality 
But  these  two  sets  of  claims  are  left,  as  It 
were,  in  a  tenuous  balance  The  Roth  de- 
cision does  not  provide  the  means  for  resolu- 
tion of  conflicts  between  them.  In  its  de- 
cisions after  the  Roth  case  the  Court  has 
sought  to  resolve  these  conflicts  by  moving 
in  an  Increasingly  libertarian  direction.  Prom 
Roth  to  the  present  the  Court  has  steadily 
confined  and  restricted  the  operation  of  ob- 
scenity laws,  extending  the  protection  of  the 
First  Amendment  to  more  and  more  types 
of  publications. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  can  date  the  libertarian  breakthrough 
from  the  decision  In  Manual  Enterprises  v. 
Day  in  1961.  Manual  Enterprises.  Inc  was 
In  the  business  of  publishing  magazines 
designed  explicitly  and  exclusively  to  appeal 
to  the  prurient  Interest  of  homosexuals 
These  magazines  consisted  almost  wholly  of 
photographs  of  nude  or  semi-nude  men  In 
various  provocative  poces.  singly  or  together. 
Advertisements  in  the  magazine  promised 
even  more  stimulating  stufT.  In  the  lower 
courts  psychiatrists  had  testified  for  the  gov- 
ernment concerning  the  symbolic  sado- 
masochism and  psychological  impact  of  the 
vtu-lous  poees  and  instruments  presented.  The 
prurient  apf>eal  of  these  materials  waa  un- 
contested; neither  was  there  any  question 
of  redeeming  social  or  literary  value.  These 
magazines  contained  almost  no  text  There 
was  neither  an  idea  nor  an  artistic  value  In 
sight. 

The  lower  courts  all  ruled  that,  under 
the  Roth  decision,  these  magazines  are  clearly 
obscene.  But  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
these  rulings,  holding  the  publications  un- 
censorable.  Justice  Harlan's  opinion  admits 
that  these  magazines  are  prurient,  worthless 
and  wholly  designed  to  commercially  exploit 
the  weaknesses  of  unfortunate  people;  but 
they  do  not  sufficiently  constitute  "obnox- 
iously debasing  portrayals  of  sex  "  to  be  le- 
gally obscene  Thu.s  the  coiirt  adds  another 
test  to  Its  definition  of  obscenity— a  test 
which  It  calls  "patent  ofTenslveness  "  To  be 
legally  obscene  a  publication  must  now  be, 
not  only  prurient  in  the  Roth  sense,  but  also 
•patently  offensive"— that  Is.  wholly,  self- 
evldently  and  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  The  majority 
of  the  Court  now  appears  to  believe  that 
good  literature  is  not  safe  from  censorship 
unless  materials  like  the  Manual  Enterprises 
publications  are  also  safe. 

In  1963  the  Court  took  another  major  step 
down  this  particular  road.  It  held  that  In 
deciding  obscenity  cases  Judges  may  not 
weitjh  and  balance  the  prurient  or  patently 
offensive  qualities  of  a  work  against  Us  re- 
deeming literary  or  other  qualities.  If  a 
publication  has  any  qualities  whatever  of 
literary  or  Intellectual  value  the  law  may  not 
reach  it — no  matter  how  prurient  or  patently 
offensive  It  may  be  Now  the  smallest  degree 
of  artistic  or  intellectual  content  will  suffice 
to  save  a  publication  from  the  law.  even 
though  the  work  as  a  whole  be  extremely  pru- 
rient and  obnoxiously  offensive.  Now.  to  be 
legally  obscene  a  publication  must  be  pre- 
dominantly prurient  and  patently  offensive 
and  utterly  without  the  slightest  traces  of 
artistry  or  Intellectual  content.  It  may  be 
suggested  that  under  these  rulings  nothing 
is  obscene  except  the  most  extreme  forms  of 
so-called  "hard-core  pornography  "  Indeed, 
as  the  Fanny  Hill  case  indicates,  some  writ- 
ings traditlLnally  regarded  as  sheer  pornog- 
n.phy  must  be  relea.sed  from  all  taint  of 
obscenity  under  these  rulings.  This  Is  a  far 
cry  from  the  Roth  decision  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  concepts  and  definitions 
of  the  Roth  case  have  been  progressively 
undermined  Perplexlngly.  the  court  con- 
tinues to  reaffirm  that  the  "average-man. 
prurient  interests'  test  of  Roth  is  the  legal 
definition  of  obscenity,  while  at  the  same 
lime  It  continues  to  dismantle  the  definition 
and  render  It  unworkable  As  a  result  of 
this  confusion,  it  becomes  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  the  members  of  the  Court  to  decide 
how  obscenity  cases  should  be  decided. 

Where  can  the  Court  go  from  here?  The 
following  are  four  standard  suggestions  pre- 
sented to  the  Court— all  of  them  reflecting. 
In  one  degree  or  another,  libertarian  views. 

(U  Why  not  decide  openly  and  explicitly 
that  only  "hardcore  pornography"  can  be 
subject  to  legal  control.  Why  not  confine 
censorship  to  materials  which  are  utterly 
worthless,  which  contain  nothing  but  sexual 
episodes  and  which  present  these  In  the  most 
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gross  and   repulsive  forms  without  any  re- 
straint whatever. 

(2)  The  "clear  and  present  danger"  stand- 
ard. Censorship  Is  Justified  only  when  go\- 
ernment  can  prove  that  a  certain  publication 
or  type  of  publication  is  a  probable  cause  of 
criminal  acta  or  other  grossly  antl-soclal  con- 
duct 

(3)  There  should  be  no  laws  against  ob- 
scenity as  such  The  only  legtlmate  laws  on 
the  subject  are  those  against  'pandering'"  — 
that  is.  the  reckless  commercial  exploitation 
of  prurient  materials,  as.  for  Instance,  pur- 
veying them  to  children,  or  blatantly  offen- 
sive public  conduct  In  the  dh semination  of 
such  materials.  The  Court  has  established 
some  basis  for  moving  in  this  direction  In  its 
recent  Gimburg  decision  which  declare,? 
pandering  to  be  an  offense 

(4)  Finally,  complete  abandonment  of  all 
legal  control  of  obscenity — the  position  ad- 
vocated by  Justices  Black  and  Douglas.  Gov- 
ernment .should  be  concerned  only  with  overt 
antl-soclal  conduct — never  with  written  or 
visual  expression 

These  four  proposals  dllTer  only  in  the  de- 
gree of  their  libertarlanlsm.  The  first  three 
of  them  would  Involve  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  law's  effort  to  control  the  circula- 
tion of  obscenity;  Indeed  In  practice  they 
would  amount  to  a  massive  retreat  from  the 
national  policy  of  controlling  obscenity. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  drifted  steadily 
toward  the  libertarian  position  without  really 
exploring  the  claims  of  public  morality  in 
this  area  The  Court  has  backed  away  from 
the  compromise  of  the  Roth  decision  with- 
out squarely  confronting  the  question— why 
do  we  have  laws  agaiiist  obscenity;  what  are 
the  rea.sons,  or  what  is  the  rationale,  for  such 
laws  In  decision  after  decision  the  Court 
has  acted  as  If  Us  «)/<■  responsibility  were  to 
maximize  freedom  of  expression  We  should 
,  not  be  willing  to  encourage  any  further 
dismantling  of  the  censorship  until  we  have 
seriously  examined  the  case  for  legal  con- 
trol of  obscenity. 

The  remainder  of  this  essay  Is  only  an  out- 
line of  that  case,  a  statement  of  its  rudi- 
ments It  is  appropriate  to  begin  with  some 
discussion  of  what  is  obscenity,  what  Is  thi' 
nature  of  the  obscene — not  In  the  law — but 
m  human  life  and  in  literature  Mos*  defini- 
tions of  obscenity  confine  it  to  sexual  mat- 
ters or,  as  they  say.  "lusts  "  This  is  not  wrong 
but  it  is,  in  Import.int  respects,  too  narrow 
If  obscenity  consisted  only  in  sexual  stimu- 
lations there  would  be  little  reason  to  speak, 
as  we  often  do.  of  the  obscenity  of  violence.  A 
larger  concept  of  obscenity  is  implied  by  the 
late  Richard  Weaver  In  his  book.  Ideas  Have 
Consequences. 

"Picture  magazines  and  tabloid  news- 
papers place  before  the  millions  scenes  and 
facts  which  violate  every  definition  of  hu- 
manity How  common  it  is  today  to  see  upon 
the  front  page  of  some  organ  destined  for 
a  hundred  thous:ind  homes  the  agonized 
lace  of  a  child  run  over  in  the  street,  the 
dying  expression  of  a  woman  crushed  by  ;i 
subway  train.  Tableaux  of  execution,  scenes 
of  intense  private  grief.  These  are  the  ob- 
scenities " 

What  is.  or  may  be.  obscene  about  such 
things'"  They  do  not  portray  sex  or  appeal 
to  an  interest  in  sex.  They  are  scenes  of 
violence,  agony  and  death.  No  one  would  say 
that  violence,  agony  and  death  a-e  in  them- 
selves necessarily  obscene,  and  one  would 
not  complain  about  the  presentation  of  these 
things  m  the  Fifth  Act  of  Hamlet.  But  one 
can  complain  about  a  certain  way  of  dis- 
closing or  looking  at  the  most  intimate  pri- 
vate experience  of  human  beings.  In  the  por- 
trayals referred  to.  the  reader  or  viewer  Is 
Invited  to  dwell  upon  the  details — the  phys- 
iological details — of  human  suffering  and 
death.  The  viewer  of  these  scenes  Is  a  stranger 
to  the  persons  who  are  undergoing  the  suf- 
fering and  dying;    he  can  have  no  personal 
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interest  in  them  He  is  not  invited  by  ob- 
scene publications  to  care  about  them  as 
individuals  He  is  invited  to  dwell  upon  the 
pbysical  aspects  of  their  suffering  and  death 
m  an  emotional  su^e  which  combines  re- 
Milslon  and  enjoyment  In  these  portrayals 
.md  the  passions  they  invoke  not  only  are 
ilie  most  intimate  aspects  of  human  life  re- 
vealed, but  their  human  dimensions  are  re- 
duced VJ  their  physical  dimensions. 

These  reflections  suggest  two  preliminary 
defini- Ions  of  obscenity;  (ll  obscenity  con- 
.Msts  in  making  public  that  which  Is  Intense- 
ly private;  it  is  an  intrusion  upon  Intimate 
physical  processors  and  acts  or  physical  emo- 
tional states.  And.  i2)  it  consists  In  the 
degradation  of  the  human  dimensions  of  life 
t.)  a  sub-liunian  or  merely  animal  level.  Ac- 
cording to  these  definitions,  obscenity  Is  a 
oertam  wav  of  treating  or  viewing  the  physi- 
cal aspects  of  human  existence  and  their  re- 
iHlion  to  the  rest  of  human  existence.  Thus, 
mere  can  be  an  obscene  view  of  sex;  there 
can  also  be  obscene  views  of  death,  of  birth, 
of  illness,  and  of  such  acts  as  eating  or  defe- 
cating Obscenity  makes  a  gross  public  ex- 
hibition of  these  things  and  does  so  In  such 
a  way  that  their  larger  human  context  Is 
lost  or  depreciated. 

Obscenity  Is.  after  all,  a  kind  of  "reduction- 
ism"  In  Its  pure  form  its  aim  is  to  denude 
lis— to  strip  us  down— to  strip  aways  man's 
peculiarly  human  values,  ends  and  functions, 
reducing  him  to  a  collection  of  animal  func- 
tions and  material  things.  In  the  broadest 
and  most  general  terms  obscene  literature  is 
that  literature  which  invites  and  stimulates 
its  audience  to  engage  In  this  reduction  or 
degradation.  Now.  for  the  purpose  of  Judging 
literary  materials  there  is  a  vital  distinction 
to  be  made  between  literature  which  invites 
as  to  contemplate  obscene  or  degrading  as- 
pects of  human  life  and  literature  which 
IS  obscene  and  degrading.  It  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  an  invitation  to  reflect  upon— ^ 
to  gain  Insight  into — human  debasement 
and  an  invitation  to  wallow  in  it. 
We  need  examples. 

In  Act  V  of  Hamlet— in  the  well  known 
■graveyard  scene" — Hamlet  comments  upon 
death  "and  its  inevitable  reduction  of  the 
human  spirit  to  such  stuff  as  may  provide 
food  for  worms  and  stop  a  bunghole.  The  act 
concludes  with  a  scene  of  violence  and  car- 
nage This  Is  not  obscene. 

In  the  August.  1966  Issue  of  the  National 
Enquirer  the  headline  tells  us  that  a  man 
has  killed  his  son  and  fed  the  corpse  to  pigs. 
There  Is  a  photo  of  what  Is  supposed  to  be 
the  reconstructed  head  of  the  boy.  Inside 
there  is  an  article  telling  us  how  'more  than 
seventv  of  the  sloberlng  animals  de- 
voured Alflo's  head  and  torso."  There  is  also 
a  close-up  photo  of  a  man  cut  In  half,  and  a 
photo  of  the  blood  soaked  body  of  a  man 
supposedlv  murdered  by  his  son  There  are 
stories  about  women  being  violated  in 
strange  wavs.  and  there  is  a  F-matterlng  of 
.sexv  pictures  which  one  can  relate  to  these 
and  the  other  stories  If  one  needs  this  stim- 
ulus to  his  imagination    This  Is  obscene. 

In  Act  'V  of  Hamlet  the  audience  Is  ex- 
posed to  contemplations  about  the  ultimate 
degjradation  of  man  to  brute  matter.  The 
audience  sees  the  details  of  this  degradation 
through  the  eyes  of  Hamlet — a  person  in 
whose  doings  and  sufferings  it  Is  deeply  in- 
terested In  the  National  Enquirer  these  de- 
tails .ire  presented  directly  to  the  reader. 
They  are  not  presented  for  contemplation; 
nor  are  they  presented  in  relation  to  any 
person  In  whom  the  reader  can  have  a  human 
interest.  There  is  nothing  which  stands  be- 
tween the  reader  and  the  spectacle  of  human 
beings  reduced  to  brute  force  and  decaying 
matter.  The  reader  does  not  reflect  upon  the 
human  condition;  he  leers  at  scenes  of  de- 
humanlzatlon.  This  Is  the  obscene  way  of 
presenting  death,  violence  and  the  human 
body. 


The  obscene  way  of  presenting  sex  can  be 
suggested  by  Fanny  Hill  in  contrast  to  Lady 
Chatterleys  Lover.  In  Fanny  Hill,  love  or  af- 
fection Is  reduced  to  sex  and  sex  is  reduced 
to  an  interaction  of  organs  and  parts  of 
organs;  not  so  In  Lady  Chatterley.  In  Fanny 
Hill,  unlike  Lady  c'hatterley's  Lover,  the 
characters  are  simply  sexual  objects  which 
stimulate  In  the  reader  the  desire  for  sexual 
objects.  P.inny  Hill,  unlike  Lady  Chatter- 
leys  Lover,  is  predominantly  calculated  to 
arouse  depersonalized  desire.  This  is  the  ob- 
scene way  of  presenting  sex.  and  this  Is  what 
Is  meant  by  "stimulating  lust" — the  system- 
atic arousal  of  p.^sslons  which  are  severed 
from  the  social,  affectional.  aesthetic  and 
moral  considerations  which  make  human  re- 
lations human. 

Now.  nothing  has  been  said  yet  concerning 
what  the  law  should  or  should  not  do  about 
these  various  forms  of  obscenity  This  should 
depend  upon  a  reasoned  Judgment  concern- 
ing the  effects  of  obscenity  on  human  beings 
and  upon  understanding  of  what  is  the 
proper  business  of  the  law. 

With  regard  to  the  Influences  or  alleged 
Influences  of  obscenity  upon  human  beings. 
it  is  desirable  to  consider  two  kinds  of  pos- 
sible effects.  One  may  distinguish  between 
effects  upon  conduct — more  or  less  immedi- 
ate effects  upon  overt  behavior  and  effects 
upon  mind  and  character— more  or  less  long 
range  effects  upon  values,  attitudes  and  de- 
sires. Most  of  the  contemporary  debate  is 
concerned  with  the  first  kind  of  effects.  Many 
police.  Juvenile  correction  officials  and  some 
psvchiatrlsts  insist  that  there  is  a  direct  con- 
nection between  the  circulation  of  obscenity 
and  crime  or  Juvenile  delinquency  Police  and 
officials  concerned  with  delinquency  fre- 
quently find  offenders  in  the  possession  of 
pornography  or  obscenity.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  "Granahan  Committee.  "  Dr 
Nicolas  Prlgnlto,  Chief  Neuro-Psychlatrlst  of 
the  County  Court  of  Philadelphia  asserted 
that  "Antl-soclal,  delinquent  and  criminal 
activity  frequently  results  from  stimulation 
by  pornography." 

On  the  other  hand,  psychologists,  sociolo- 
gists and  some  psychiatrists  frequently  point 
to  the  absence  of  rigorous  scientific  studies 
demonstrating  a  connection  between  read- 
ing and  antl-soclal  conduct.  They  insist  that 
such  knowledge  as  we  have  of  antl-soclal 
conduct  points  to  much  deeper  causative 
fatcors  than  reading  or  viewing.  A  recent 
statistical  study  by  the  Klnsey  Institute  con- 
cludes; "Summing  up  the  evidence  it  would 
appear  that  the  possession  of  pornography 
does  not  differentiate  sex  offenders  from  non- 
offenders. " 

Summing  up  the  evidence  and  arguments 
on  both  sides  I  am  tempted  to  pronounce 
this  particular  contest  a  draw  or  a  deadlock. 
Tliere  is  evidence  and  informed  opinion  on 
both  sides  which  can  reasonably  claim  to  be 
heard.  And  the  evidence  does  not  preclude 
a  reasoned  Judgment  that  obscenity  is  some- 
times a  factor  in  the  stlmvilaticn  of  anti- 
social behavior. 

However,  the  argument  that  we  are  most 
anxious  to  make  concerns  the  more  indirect, 
long-range  and  subtle  effects  of  obscenity 
upon  mind  and  character.  Common  sense  and 
informed  opinion  have  long  held  that  chil- 
dren can  be  powerfully  influenced  emotion- 
allv  and  intellectually  by  the  stories  they 
read  and  hear.  It  has  always  been  thought 
dangerous  to  put  sordid  or  demoralizing 
stones  into  the  minds  of  children.  What 
about  most  adults?  Are  they  totally  immune 
to  the  impact  of  materials  which  appeal  to 
their  sensuality  while  depreciating  tradi- 
tional moral  values  and  humane  sensibilities? 
The  current  circulation  of  obscenity  among 
us  would  strongly  suggest  that  many  are  not 
immune  to  the  appeal  of  such  materials. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  argue  that  the  mere  legal 
fact  of  adulthood  renders  us  unsusceptible 
to  any  Influence  or  Impact  from  them.  Lib- 
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ertarlan  writers  on  this  subject  often  speak 
as  if  adulthood  In  our  society  and  its  corre- 
sponding freedom  to  choose  automatically 
carries  with  it  the  mcral.  psychological  and 
Intellectual  requisites  of  good  choice  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  a  considerable  body  of  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  The  libertarian  does 
not  really  wish  to  say  that  literan,-  expression 
is  pKJwerless  to  obtain  any  hold  on  the  normal 
adult  mind  What  he  usually  wants  to  say  is 
that  literature  can  have  beneficial  effects  but 
not  harmful  ones;  passions  may  be  aroused 
to  good  ends  but  not  bad  ones;  and  the  mind 
may  be  Inspired  with  noble  thoughts  but  not 
base  ones  Such  a  view  is,  to  say  the  least, 
untenable  People  are  influenced,  for  good  or 
ill,  by  what  they  read  and  see.  particularly  if 
these  exjierlences  be  continuous  There  are 
good  reasons  for  thinking  that  ordinary 
adults  are  not  immune  to  the  influences  of 
obscenity  Two  ways  can  be  suggested  in 
which  these  influences  may  operate 

They  may  operate  upon  deep-rooted  pas- 
sions and  inclinations  and.  by  means  of 
them,  affect  attitudes  and  character  A  man 
need  not  be  particularly  abnormal  to  be 
moved  by  appeals  to  dispositions  which  we 
all  share  and  few  of  us  have  completely 
mastered.  Hence,  those  who  habltua'.ly  in- 
dulge in  lascivious,  morbid  or  sadistic  litera- 
ture are  encouraged  to  find  satisfaction  in 
lascivious,  morbid  and  sadistic  experiences 
It  is  true  that  we  often  bring  to  such  litera- 
ture the  wants  which  it  fulfills  This  is  half 
of  the  truth:  the  other  hall  is  that  such 
wants  and  inclinations  can  be  reinforced  and 
inflamed  The  attitudes  and  inclinations 
which  lead  us  to  desire  obscene  experiences 
can  be  promoted  and  strengthened  by  re- 
peated Indulgence  in  such  experiences  One 
can  become  habituated  to  seek  unworthy 
satisfactions;  and  it  is  not  only  children  or 
the  meniallv  ill  who  are  capable  of  develop- 
ing unworthy  interests;  and  values. 

However,  the  harmful  results  of  obscenity 
need  not  be  achieved  m  precisely  this  man- 
ner The  unrestrained  circulation  of  obscene 
literary  and  visual  ma'eriaJs  could  operate  to 
break  down  moral  stand.irds  bv  undermining 
the  convictions  and  the  sensibilities  which 
support  them  The  ethical  char.^cer  of  social 
man  does  not  rest  simplv  uprn  his  reasoning 
or  his  moral  doctrines  It  rests  primanlv  upun 
a  delicate  network  of  opinion,  sensibilities 
and  tastes — ^sometimes  called  the  "finer  teel- 
tngs"  or  'moral  sympathies  "  These  finer 
feelings  or  moral  sympathies  can  be  blunted 
and  eroded  bv  a  steady  stream  of  impressions 
which  assault  them  Men  whose  sensibilities 
are  frequently  assaulted  and  undermined  by 
prurient  and"  lurid  impressions  may  become 
morally  desensitized — desensitized  to  the 
higher" ethical  and  aesthetic  discriminations. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  an  "erosion  of  the 
moral  fabric." 

Common  experience  informed  by  reflection 
argues  that  if  men  can  be  improved  by  good 
librajles.  serious  motion  pictures  and  an  ethi- 
callv  responsible  press,  they  can  be  harmed 
or  corrupted  by  the  reverse  of  these.  Ob- 
scenity can  contribute  to  the  debasement  of 
moral"  standards  and.  ultimately,  of  moral 
character. 

Can  it  be  reasonably  said  that  the  orga- 
nized community — the  political  community — 
has  no  right  to  be  concerned  with  such  in- 
fluences as  these  which  shape  the  minds  and 
character  of  citizens?  The  libertarian  says 
that  the  law  can  punish  indecent  acts,  anti- 
social conduct  and  only  that  But  mtist  gov- 
ernment and  law  remain  neutral  until  moral 
character  has  been  debased  and  vicious  im- 
pulses are  about  to  break  out  into  overt 
acts?  Then  it  is  probably  too  late.  If  the  law 
must  restrain  immoral  conduct,  then  it  can- 
not be  indifferent  to  forces  in  society  which 
break  down  moral  standards,  weakening  their 
hold  upon  conduct. 

Anthropologists   tell   us   that   there   is   no 
known  society  which   has  failed   to  exercise 
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some  censorship  In  matters  relating  to  sex 
and  the  human  body.  We  know  of  no  society 
In  which  the  regulation  of  these  matters  Is 
left  wholly  to  Individuals  or  to  spontaneous 
social  groupings.  Every  society  of  men  es- 
tablishes public  standards  of  decency.  Why? 
Individuals  cannot  resolve  these  difficult  and 
perplexing  problems  all  by  themselves;  we 
all  need  guidance  from  the  community  In 
which  we  live.  And,  In  the  absence  of  au- 
thoritative public  standards.  It  Is  difficult  to 
see  how  children  could  grow  up  without  con- 
fusion and  disorder  In  the  soul. 

But  public  moral  standards  are  particu- 
larly Important  for  liberal  society  and  re- 
publican government.  Liberal  society  Is  In- 
terested In  the  moral  character  of  Its  mem- 
bers because  It  depends  for  Its  survival  upon 
citizens  who  have  certain  capacities  for  self- 
dlsclpUne  or.  as  It  used  to  be  called,  civic 
virtue.  Republican  government  depends  for 
Its  endurance  ujxjn  a  cltlzen-body  which  la 
willing  and  abde  to  take  an  abiding  Interest 
in  public  affairs.  It  depends  upon  a  cltlzen- 
body  the  members  of  which  will  devote  their 
energies  to  long-range  public  Interests  and 
who  can.  when  necessary,  sacrifice  private 
comforts  and  personal  satlsfa'-tlons  for  vital 
public  Interests.  Now  a  people  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  gratification  of  sensual  ap- 
petites Is  not.  strictly  speaking,  a  cltlzen- 
body.  at  all  It  Is  a  collection  of  private  In- 
.dlvld,UA)s  each  absorbed  In  his  own  personal 
and  self-centered  gratifications.  It  has  been 
observed  more  than  once  that  a  nation  of 
debauchees  would  not  have  responded  to 
Winston  Churchill's  call  to  blood  and  toll  and 
sweat  and  tears  The  "citizens"  would  have 
been  unwilling  to  do  so  and  they  would  have 
been  unable  to  do  so  What.  then,  would  be 
the  prospects  for  civic  virtue  In  a  society 
whose  members  are  given  over  to  the  pleas- 
ures, passions  and  attitudes  of  the  Marquis 
DeSade? 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  considerations  such 
as  these  that  some  political  phlloeophers 
have  emphasised  the  special  connection  be- 
tween political  freedom  and  moral  virtue 
and  have  insisted  that  republican  laws  must 
address  themselves  rationally  to  the  main- 
tenance of  certain  virtues.  A  republic  can 
and  ought  to  concern  Itself  with  influences 
upon  mind  and  character  which  undermine 
the  moral  prerequisites  of  Its  existence.  It 
need  not  sanction  unlimited  sexual  freedom. 
It  can  establish  and  maintain  those  public 
moral  standards  which  are  the  foundation 
of  responsible  citizenship. 

Now  some  libertarians  will  not  deny  the 
need  for  public  moral  standards,  but  they 
will  vigorously  deny  that  such  standards 
require  the  support  of  law.  Their  arguments 
often  Imply  that  something  called  "society" 
spontaneously  develops  all  the  moral  stand- 
ards that  are  needed.  Such  sanguine  as- 
siiinptions  about  the  moral  self-regulation 
of  "society"  are  seldom  accompanied  by  evi- 
dence or  sustained  argument.  It  is  frequent- 
ly asserted  that  moral  guidance  and  moral 
restraint  should  be  In  the  exclusive  care  of 
public  opinion,  of  the  family  and  the 
church.  But  If  public  opinion  Is  to  be  a 
moral  Influence,  from  whence  Is  public  opin- 
ion to  receive  Its  moral  guidance?  As  for  the 
family,  this  Institution  Is  largely  a  product 
of  the  values  which  prevail  In  the  commu- 
nity: It  is  not  an  autonomous  social  force 
capable  of  Independently  generating  values. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while 
libertarians  are  insisting  upon  the  exclu- 
sive moral  role  ot  family  and  church.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  parents  and  church- 
men are  appealing  to  the  law  for  support 
against  obscenity.  Experience  indicates  that 
public  opinion,  family  and  church  cannot 
perform  their  moral  functions  without  some 
support  from  law.  Public  moral  standards 
are  required,  and  private  agencies  cannot  be 
confidently  relied  upon  to  provide  them. 

The   legal   control   of   obscenity   can    con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  public  mora) 
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standards  In  two  ways:  Plrst,  by  preventing 
or  reducing  some  of  the  most  corrupting 
influences  and,  secondly,  by  holding  up  an 
authoritative  standard  for  the  guidance  of 
public  opinion  and  Individual  Judgment. 
Legitimate  censorship  Is  not  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  circulation  of  all  literature  which 
might  have  an  Immoral  influence.  It  alms 
primarily  at  the  most  vlclouo  materials,  and 
It  seeks,  not  directly  to  shape  the  minds  and 
characters  of  citizens,  but  to  restrict  some 
of  those  Influences  In  modern  society — such 
as  the  mass  media — which  Bhap>e  mind  and 
character  in  harmful  ways.  The  effects  of 
censorship  up>on  these  Influences  are  not 
confined  to  specific  books  or  motion  pictures 
which  the  censor  condemns.  Its  more  sig- 
nificant effects  are  those  of  deterrence.  Pub- 
lishers are  deterred  from  publishing,  and 
authors  from  writing  materials  which  can- 
not legally  be  circulated.  But  laws  against 
obscene  publications  will  have  a  more  sub- 
tle, and  perhaps  more  profound  consequence. 
Such  laws  announce  a  moral  decision  of  the 
community  arrived  at  through  Its  official 
organs.  They  assert,  in  effect,  that  the  or- 
ganized community  draws  a  line  between  the 
decent  and  the  Indecent,  the  permissible 
and  the  unpermlsslble.  Individuals  may.  of 
course,  step  over  the  line,  but  they  have 
been  made  aware  that  there  Is  such  a  line. 
They  are  made  aware  that  the  community 
in  which  they  live  is  committed  to  a  dis- 
tinction between  what  Is  decent  and  what 
Is  not.  In  the  long  run  this  awareness  must 
have  an  educative  effect  upon  the  moral 
attitudes  and  dispositions  of  most  people 
We  would  argue  that  this  educative  moral 
function— this  establishment  of  authorita- 
tive standards — cannot  be  accomplished 
without  the  aid  of  law 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  discussion, 
the  following  tr.ight  be  suggested  as  a  model 
for  the  legal  definition  of  obscenity.  A  book. 
story,  magazine,  or  motion  picture  Is  ob- 
scene when  its  dominant  tendency  is  to 
produce  any  of  these  four  effects : 

( 1 )  Arouse  lust  or  appeal  to  prurient  In- 
terests. 

(2)  Arouse  sexual  passion  In  connection 
with  scenes  of  extreme  violence,  cruelty  or 
brutality. 

1 3 )  Visually  portray  or  graphically  de- 
scribe in  lurid  detail  the  violent  physical 
destruction,  torture,  or  dismemberment  of 
H  human  being 

1 4 1  Virtually  portray  or  graphically  de- 
scribe in  lurid  physical  detail  the  death  or 
dead  body  of  a  human  being,  provided  these 
things  are  done  to  exploit  morbid  or  shame- 
ful Interest  In  these  matters  and  not  for 
genuine  scientific  or  artistic  purposes. 

Now.  If  any  work  embodying  these  obscene 
properties  be  also  found  to  embody  any 
literary,  aesthetic  or  other  values,  these 
must  be  weighed  and  balanced  against  Its 
obscene  elements.  II  a  work  is  to  be  censor- 
able  Its  obscene  elements  must  clearly  out- 
weigh its  redeeming  values.  In  doubtful 
cases  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  must  be  given 
to  freedom  of  expression.  And  there  must  be 
no  censorship  of  literary  classics  or  genuine 
Intellectual  discussions  of  sexual  matters. 
Obscenity,  as  defined  here.  Is  not  a  "discus- 
sion" or  "argument"  about  sexual  matters. 

This  formulation  will  be  unacceptable  to 
the  extreme  moralist  and  the  extreme  liber- 
tarian. The  moralist  will  reject  It  because  it 
leaves  much  of  the  world's  "obscenity"  un- 
touched by  the  law — it  allows  for  too  many 
concessions  to  evil.  The  libertarian  will  re- 
ject It  because  it  allows  for  too  many  con- 
cessions to  public  authority — it  compromises 
with  individual  liberty 

Neither  the  extreme  moralist  nor  the  ex- 
treme libertarian  will  compromise,  because 
each  is,  in  his  own  way,  a  purist  or  an 
absolutist.  Each  is  in  his  own  way  a  man  of 
one  principle  and  one  purpose.  But  the  Good 
Society  cannot  be  devoted  wholly  to  one 
principle  and  one  purpose;  it  cannot  be  de- 
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voted  simply  to  morality  or  wholly  to  in- 
dividual liberty.  The  good  society  must  ser',e 
various  ends  and  it  must  arrange  compro- 
mises among  them. 

The  moderate  democrat  does  not  delight 
in  censorship,  and  he  should  not  deligtit 
in  It;  he  should  be  aware  of  its  dangers.  But 
he  can  learn  how  to  use  It.  with  restraint 
and  moderation,  for  the  promotion  of  public 
standards  which  democracy  needs  and  which 
our  contemporary  society 'urgently  requires 
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HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24,  1969 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  give  up  one's  own  life  in  order 
that  others  may  go  on  living  is  the  .su- 
preme sacrifice,  Needham.  Mass.  son. 
Pfc.  John  A.  Barnes  m,  U.S.  Army,  will 
be  honored  as  a  patriot  and  as  a  great 
American — an  American  who  was  bra\f 
enough  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  so  that 
his  wounded  comrades  could  continue  to 
live. 

John  A.  Barnes'  act  of  heroism  tran- 
scends the  politics  of  our  day  and  ele- 
vates his  memory  to  the  highest  plateau 
of  human  dedication.  The  deed  that  he 
performed  was  testimony  of  a  firm  and 
unyielding  commitment  to  his  fellow  man 
and  country.  A  both  grateful  and  sad- 
dened America  wishes  to  express  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  John  A.  Barne.'-. 
Our  Nation  shall  also  feel  his  loss. 

I  .submit  the  text  of  the  citation  award- 
ing posthumously  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 
Private  Barnes.  Such  courage  should 
stand  forever  recorded  in  the  annals  ol 
American  history. 

Citation 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  ol  Congre.<>s, 
March  3.  1863.  has  awarded  In  the  name  ni 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor  posthu- 
mously to  Private  First  Class  John  A  Barne.=  . 
Ill,  United  States  Army,  for  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry and  Intrepidity  In  action  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  oi 
duly: 

Private  First  Class  John  A.  Barnes.  Ill  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  exceptional  heroism 
on  12  November  1967.  while  engaged  m  com- 
bat against  hostile  forces  in  Dak  To.  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  Private  Barnes  was  serv- 
ing as  a  grenadier  when  his  unit  was  at- 
tacked by  a  North  Vietnamese  force,  esti- 
mated to  be  1  battalion.  Upon  .teeing  the 
crew  of  a  machine  gun  team  killed.  Private 
Barnes,  without  hesitation,  dashed  thr'jugh 
the  bullet  swept  area,  manned  the  machine 
gun.  and  killed  nine  enemy  as  they  as- 
saulted his  position.  While  pausing  Just  long 
enough  to  retrieve  more  ammunition.  Pri- 
vate Barnes  observed  an  enemy  grenade 
thrown  Into  the  midst  of  som<?  severely 
wounded  personnel  close  to  his  {xjsiiion. 
Realizing  that  the  grenade  could  further 
injure  or  kill  the  majority  of  the  wounded 
personnel,  he  sacrificed  his  own  life  by 
throwing  himself  directly  onto  the  hand  gre- 
nade as  It  exploded.  Through  his  Indomita- 
ble courage,  complete  disregard  for  his  own 
safety,  and  profound  concern  for  his  fellow 
soldiers,  he  averted  a  probable  loss  of  life 
and  injury  to  the  wounded  members  of  his 
unit.  Private  Barnes'  conspicuous  gallantry, 
extraordinary  heroism,  and  intrepidity  at 
the  cost  of  his  own  life,  above  and  bevond 
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the  call  of  duty,  are  in  the  highest  traditions 
of  military  service  and  reflect  great  credit 
upon  himself,  his  unit,  and  the  United  States 
Army.  

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  HOLLISTON, 
MASS.,  FOR  PROTECTING  THE 
LIVES  OF  THEIR  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLCHILDREN 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24,  1969 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  can  be  accomplished  in  a  great  many 
aieas  by  applying  the  effective  combina- 
tion of  commonsense  with  prudent 
.spending. 

When  the  application  of  this  whole- 
some combination  results  in  saving  the 
lives  of  young  schoolchildren  I  most 
uarnestly  believe  that  accomplishment  Is 
in  our  national  interest  and  merits  the 
concentrated  study  of  every  public  offi- 
cer, particularly  school  officials,  in  the 

counti-y.  ,         .  . 

Therefore,  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
include,  at  this  point,  an  enlightened 
idi tonal,  recently  broadcast  over  WBZ- 
TV  and  radio  stations,  in  Boston,  Mass., 
explaining  the  steps  the  town  of  Hollis- 
ton,  Mass.,  has  taken  to  preserve  the 
lives  and  safety  of  their  elementary 
schoolchildren.  In  effect,  the  editorial 
.suggests  to  the  responsible  officials  in 
every  community  in  the  Nation  to  "Go 
thou,  and  do  likewise."  which,  in  this 
instance,  is  obviously  excellent  advice. 
The  editorial  follows: 

HoLLiSTON  Shows  the  Wat 
(Delivered    bv    Wlnthrop    P.    Baker,    general 

manager,    WBZ-TV    and    John    Llghtf6ot, 

general  manager,  WBZ  Radio) 

We've  been  pushing  for  Improved  school 
bus  safety.  Last  week  we  got  a  call  from  a 
listener  suggesting  we  take  a  look  at  what 
was  t>elng  done  in  the  town  of  HoUlston, 
.some  25  miles  southwest  of  Boston.  We  did 
:ind  found  a  story  worth  telling— an  example 
worth  following. 

Holliston  this  fall  has  started  a  two-phase 
monitor  program  involving  both  parents  and 
substitute  teachers.  The  HoUlston  Elemen- 
tary School  Parents  Organization  has  set  up 
.1  volunteer  program  of  supervision  at  50  of 
the  bus  stops  in  town.  That's  still  not  com- 
plete coverage.  But  where  the  system  oper- 
ates it  provides  maximum  protection  against 
one  of  the  most  common  types  of  fatal  ac- 
cidente  involving  younger  children:  the  ones 
on  which  youngsters  are  run  over  by  buses 
as  they  move   off   from   a   stop. 

The  unique  part  of  the  Holliston  program 
IS  on  the  buses  themselves.  School  officials 
have  assigned  monitoring  duty  to  two  sub- 
stitute teachers,  who  rotate  this  work  with 
days  in  class.  Under  this  system  each  of  the 
town's  34  elementary  and  middle  school  bus 
routes  Is  monitored  for  at  least  two  consecu- 
,tive  days.  Discipline  is  checked  and  children 
are  given  Instruction  In  safety  both  on  the 
bus  and  getting  on  and  off.  School  offldals 
(eel  there's  a  big  advantage  in  having  this 
work  done  by  teachers,  whom  the  children 
also  see  working  in  the  schools.  The  cost  of 
the  program  is  minimal — $8  a  day  for  the 
teacher  doing  the  bus  duty.  The  dividend  in 
safety  can't  be  accurately  meEisured.  But 
there's   no   doubt   it's   there. 

As  we've  said  before,  well  support  legisla- 
tion next  year  to  require  school  bus  moni- 
tors, a  seat  for  every  child  and  use  of  seat 
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belts.  Buit  good  safety  programs  don't  re- 
quire new  laws.  Communities  themselves  can 
take  the  lead  now  with  some  imagination, 
parent  cooperation  and  a  very  small  cash 
outlay.  HoUlston  has  done  Just  that. 

BKOADCAST    ON    HADIO 

November   14,   1969 — 6:35   a.m  ;   8:35  a.m.; 
12:10  p.m.;   and  3:06  p.m. 
November   15,   1969—6:15   p.m. 

BROADCAST    ON    TV 

November    13,    1969 — 6:00   p.m.;    and    1:00 
a.m. 

November  14,  1969—12:00  noon. 


EXEND  PESTICIDE  INDEMNITY 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  24,  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks 
ago,  along  with  10  other  Members  of 
this  House,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
14029,  which  would  extend  to  dairy 
manufacturers  indemnity  payments  for 
milk  products  removed  from  the  mar- 
ket because  they  are  found  to  contain 
pesticide  residues.  Similar  indemnity 
payments  are  already  available  to 
dairy  farmers  whose  milk  is  rejected  be- 
cause it  contains  pesticide  residues,  and 
payments  have  been  made  'inder  this 
program  to  farmers  in  31  States. 

Senator  William  Proxmire  and  20  co- 
sponsors  have  just  introduced  companion 
legislation  in  the  Senate,  and  I  have  also 
been  informed  by  the  Land  O'Lakes 
Creamery  of  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  that 
they  are  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  support  for  this 
bill  has  also  come  in  the  form  of  edito- 
rials in  two  of  our  most  respected  agri- 
cultural journals.  Hoard's  Dair>'man. 
publish  in  'Wisconsin,  and  the  Dairy  Rec- 
ord, published  in  Minnesota. 

The  two  editorials  follow: 
[Prom  the  Hoard's  Dairyman,  Nov.  26,  1969] 
Extend  Pesticide  Indemnity 

Five  years  ago,  the  Congress  passed  a  bill 
which  indemnifles  dairy  farmers  for  losses 
when  milk  Is  found  to  contain  pesticide  resi- 
dues. Of  course,  the  contamination  must  not 
be  the  result  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
affected  farmer.  But  Congress  appreciated  the 
fact  that  the  widespread  use  of  pesticides, 
combined  with  the  government's  strict  re- 
quirements with  reference  to  milk,  made  it 
Inevitable  that  many  Innocent  dairymen 
could  be  hurt. 

Now  bills  have  been  Introduced  to  extend 
the  Indemnity  to  manufacturers  of  dairy 
products.  In  our  opinion,  the  extension  of 
the  protection  is  fully  Justified.  We  doubt 
that  aggregate  costs  will  be  very  high  but 
the  impact  on  any  one  or  a  few  persons  or 
firms  can  be  severe. 

The  only  alternative  to  the  govemnaent 
action  would  be  some  form  of  special  casual- 
ty insurance.  We  suspect,  however,  that  such 
insurance,  in  the  aggregate,  would  be  far  too 
cosily  for  the  benefits  paid.  In  other  words, 
it  is  possible  that  the  costs  of  premiums, 
which  are  deductible  as  a  business  expense 
for  tax  puri>oses,  might  cost  the  government 
far  more  in  lost  revenue  than  the  indemni- 
ties which  are  paid. 

[Prom  the  Dairy  Record.  Nov.  12. 1969] 

SHOTTU)  iNCLTnW  PaOCESSOBS 

The  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  90-484, 
which  provides  Indemnity  payments  to  pro- 
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ducers,  to  broaden  it  to  make  dairy  manu- 
facturing and  processing  firms  eligible  to 
receive  indemnity  payments  for  pesticide  re- 
sidues in  milk,  makes  sense. 

The  measure  is  being  pushed  by  the  Wis- 
consin Cheesemakers  Association  but  It  is 
one  that  should  have  the  backing  of  all 
processing  and  manufacturing  organizations 

As  the  law  now  stands,  producers  are  in- 
demnified against  losses  when  their  milk  Is 
found  to  contain  pesticides  but  there  is  no 
protection  for  milk  manufacturers  and  proc- 
essors. They,  in  fact,  can  suffer  far  greater 
losses  than  individual  dairy  farmers  Inas- 
much as  the  industry  has  gone  almost  com- 
pletely to  tankers  and  the  milk  from  one  or 
two  producers,  when  mixed  with  a  tank  load 
of  milk,  could  ruin  an  entire  batch  of  prod- 
ucts processed  or  manufactured  from  it 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  at 
least  two  Instances  of  cheese  being  condemn- 
ed because  it  contained  pesticides  and  pre- 
sumably the  plants  had  to  stand  the  loss, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  entirely  in- 
nocent. 

The  whole  problem  of  pesticides  is  a  knotty 
one.  A  dairy  farmer  could  buy  feed  that 
contained  pesticides  or  his  own  crops  could 
be  Infected,  as  the  result  of  an  adjacent  farm 
being  sprayed  with  pesticides.  In  either  case, 
he  would  be  Innocent  but  he  has  the  protec- 
tion of  Indemnification. 

The  milk  processor,  however,  has  no  such 
protection  and.  In  all  fairness.  It  should  be 
extended  to  him. 

That  Is  why  Dairy  Record  urges  that  pro- 
ducer organizations,  as  well  as  processor 
groups,  present  a  united  stand  in  asking 
Congress  that  processors  and  manufacturers 
be  indemnified  for  any  losses  which  might 
be  incurred. 


WE  DO  EXPECT  TOO  MUCH 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF     MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
are  guilty  of  harboring  i-ather  unrealis- 
tic expectations  about  what  our  President 
can  do  in  a  brief  period  of  time.  In  a  re- 
cent column,  Sidney  Kienitz,  publisher 
of  the  Good  Thunder  Herald,  Good 
Thunder.  Minn.,  casts  some  sensible  light 
on  this  strange  phenomenon.  I  submit  it 
for  Inclusion  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks: 

A  Mankato  friend  of  mine  who  also  hap- 
pens to  be  a  Democrat.  recenUy  said  he  would 
like  to  see  me  write  a  few  comments  about 
Richard  Nixon,  especially  since  his  recent 
speech.  So  here  goes. 

Richard  Nixon  mav  not  be  otir  greatest 
president— time  will  tell.  But  I  think  we 
ought  to  to  face  the  fact  that  Dick  Nixon  did 
not  start  that  fuss  in  Asia.  It's  sort  of  as  if 
your  Uncle  Sam  died  and  left  you  a  nice  tame 
tiger  with  only  one  bad  habit;  that  of  liking 
to  eat  people. 

For  some  reason  or  other  we  expect  a  man 
to  step  into  the  presidency  fully  prepared  to 
solve  all  of  the  problems  facing  us  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

If  you  hired  a  man  (or  woman)  to  wash 
dishes  in  your  restaurant  you  would  expect 
It  would  take  a  while  to  know  where  to  find 
the  soap,  how  hot  the  water  should  be  and 
where  to  stack  the  dishes. 

But  we  expect  a  president  to  step  right  into 
office  with  a  fully  prepared  "do  it  yourself 
kit  to  solve  all  of  the  ills  of  the  world. 

A  president  Ic  expected  to  liave  more  talent 
than  a  dishwasher,  or  even  the  head  ol  a  big 
department  store.  He  is  expected  to  have  a 
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large  talent  for  picking  a  lot  of  the  right  peo- 
ple to  do  a  first  class  Job  with  agriculture, 
Industry,  human  relations,  race  &  color,  fi- 
nance and  a  host  of  other  matters.  He  Is  faced 
with  a  number  of  members  of  a  group  called 
the  Congress  who  did  not  want  him  there. 

He  Is  commander  of  our  armed  forces 
though  his  hlg^est  rank  may  have  been  like 
Capt.  Harry  Truman.  Lt.  Commander  John 
Kennedy.  Col.  Teddy  Roosevelt  or  Gen.  U.S. 
Grant. 

Abe  Lincoln.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
was  a  captain  of  mllltla  In  some  sort  of  an 
Indian  uprising.  We  did  have  a  pretty  fair 
general  named  Ike.  too 

But  It  gets  back  to  the  fact  that  we  expect 
Instant  know-how  from  our  top  man  the 
moment  he  reports  for  work  on  the  first  day. 
Possibly  some  of  our  computer  experts  can 
develop  a  robot  that  will  do  the  chore. 


SWISS  CHEESE 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  24.  1969 

Mr.  "^ARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  distin- 
guished and  highly  effective  advocate 
for  the  American  consumer,  Ralph 
Nader,  has  characterized  the  President's 
consumer  message  as  "Swiss  cheese."  In- 
deed, it  is. 

The  Nixon  administration  had  an  op- 
portunity to  strike  a  real  blow  for  free- 
dom for  the  American  consumer.  But  it 
blew  the  chance.  Instead  of  a  meaning- 
ful proposal,  it  has  opted — as  Mr.  Nader 
says — for  a  massage  with  "all  the  ear- 
marks of  a  J.  Walter  Thompson  produc- 
tion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  reaction  to  the  Pres- 
ident's message  is  in  the  November  22. 
1969.  issue  of  the  New  Republic.  I  believe 
many  of  our  colleagues  may  find  the 
article  interesting,  and  I  Include  it  at  this 
poin'  in  the  Ricord.  The  article  is  ap- 
propriately and  simply,  titled.  "Swiss 
Cheese"; 

SWISS  Cheese 
I  By  Ralph  Nader ) 

The  President's  consumer  message,  deliv- 
ered to  Congress  on  October  30.  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  J.  Walter  Thompson  produc- 
tion The  President  calls  It  a  'buyer's  bill  of 
rights."  but  it  turns  ovu  to  be  a  buyer's  bill 
of  goods.  Someone,  presumably  Mr.  Nixon's 
consumer  adviser,  Mrs.  'Virginia  Knauer. 
knows  what  troubles  consumers,  for  the  mes- 
sage does  recognize  important  consumer  Is- 
sues. But  the  remedies  are  weak  or  wrong. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans  and 
White  House  aides,  including  Bryce  Harlow 
I  a  former  anti-consumer  lobbyist).  Peter 
Flanigan  and  Richard  Burress.  reduced  to 
nullity  one  laudable  proposal  after  another 
during  the  strained  and  often  sharp  fighting 
that  went  on  before  tiie  final  dr.ift  was 
finished. 

In  section  after  section,  the  message  proves 
disappointing  The  federal  consumer  class 
action  proposal  is  made  contingent  on  a  "suc- 
cessful government  action  "  to  prevent  "har- 
assment of  legitimate  businessmen."  This  is  a 
creative  emasculation;  it  makes  a  class  of  ag- 
grieved consumers  wait  until  a  government 
action  is  successfully  concluded,  before  go- 
ing to  the  federal  courts  to  secure  Justice  for 
thenxselves  Ap.irt  from  the  delay  and  apart 
from  whether  tbe  governmeiit  chooses  or 
has  the  resources  to  take  important  con- 
sumer fraud  or  injury  cases,  to  hold  up  es- 
sentially procedural  rights  of  easier  access  to 
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the  federal  courts  on  such  a  political  contin- 
gency Is  reflective  of  the  politics  that  turned 
the  message  into  swlss  cheese. 

The  President  proposes  setting  up  a  new 
Consumer  Protection  Division  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  with  Investigative  powers 
and  authority  to  Intervene  on  behalf  of  con- 
sumers before  federal  agencies  and  to  appear 
In  certain  Judicial  proceedings.  At  a  press 
conference.  Assistant  Attorney  General  Rich- 
ard McLaren  said  that  the  Division's  staff 
would  include  about  50  professionals,  but 
would  start  with  about  20  Since  the  Depart- 
ment still  hasn't  filled  the  single  existing  post 
of  consumer  counsel,  e'ven  that  modest  staff- 
ing can  be  viewed  skeptically.  More  Impor- 
tajit.  the  new  Division  was  preferred  to  an 
independent  agency  of  consumer  protection 
that  would  have  broader  powers  and  re- 
sources. Since  the  Justice  Department  Is  the 
lawyer  for  government  agencies,  conflicts  of 
Interest  between  various  arms  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Consumer  Division  are  bound 
to  arise.  When  the  controversies  are  of  great 
moment,  consumer  protection  will  get  less 
attention  than  the  mega-corporations  and 
trade  associations  with  their  Indentured  reg- 
ulatory agencies. 

What  does  this  "buyer's  bill  of  rights" 
promise  for  consumer  education,  and  the 
release  to  the  public  of  information  about 
government- tested  products?  The  consum- 
er's need  to  know  what  he's  paying  for.  his 
need  to  be  able  to  choose  more  wisely  is  rec- 
ognized. But  it  is  then  torpedoed  by  the 
recommendation  for  "disseminating  general 
information"  produced  by  government  from 
its  tests  of  products  It  procures,  such  as 
drugs,  light  bulbs,  detergents,  appliances, 
electrical  equipment,  blankets  and  tires.  The 
key  word  liere  is  general  For  well  over  a 
year,  memos  have  been  circulating  between 
the  White  House.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  rest  of  the  Executive  Branch  on  releas- 
ing specific  test  Information,  by  brand  name. 
The  Johnson  Administration  prepared  a  re- 
por'  that  favored  such  disclosure,  and  some 
officials — Secretary  of  HEW  WUbum  Cohen, 
for  one — vigorously  supported  it.  The  Nixon 
message  ended  any  hope  that  will  be  done. 

The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  has  been  lioldlni;  hearings  and  gath- 
ering evidence  on  the  large  number  of  prod- 
ucts that  are  harming  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  their  homes,  because  of 
inadequate  design  or  construction — from 
color  TV  sets  to  washing  machines,  power 
lawn  mowers,  glass  doors,  toys.  The  Com- 
mii.'^iun  will  complete  Its  two-year  statutory 
tenure  next  year  The  Nixon  message  de- 
clares iJiat  lis  labors  will  be  carried  on  un- 
der surveillance  by  Mrs.  Knauer's  office,  and 
some  vague  new  legislation. 

References  to  further  studies  guarantees 
and  warranties,  consumer  finance),  assur- 
ances of  future  action  but  without  any  spe- 
cifics (OEO  activity  for  poor  consiuners,  aid 
to  states  and  localities)  and  the  absence  of 
long-awaited  regulation  of  medical  devices 
and  safety  equipment  further  Illustrates  the 
Admlntslration's  anemia  on  consumer  mat- 
ters. A  sleei>er  in  the  message,  designed  to 
give  the  government's  imprimatur  to  testing 
by  private  laboratories  or  groups,  paves  a  way 
for  conferring  quasi-offlcial  status  on  indus- 
try's own  standard-setting  bodies.  The  Pres- 
ident would  let  companies  advertise  the 
governmental  Imprimatur  on  the  testing 
group  that  they,  the  companies,  retain.  This 
has  long  been  wanted  by  industry's  t.echnical 
societies. 

There  are  some  unequivocal  proposals  in 
the  message.  Mr.  Nixon  reiterates  former 
Administration  suggestions  that  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  be  empowered  to 
seek  preliminary  Injunctions  against  unfair 
or  deceptive  business  practices;  it  clarifies 
the  FTXJ's  Jurisdiction  over  consumer  abuses 
that  "affect"  Interstate  commerce.  Mrs. 
Knauer  Is  Instructed  to  develop  a  Consumer 
Bulletin,  which  wlU  publish  notices  of  hear- 
ings, proposed  rules,  final  orders  and  other 
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pertinent  Information  In  language  Intelligi- 
ble to  Americans  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
tlght-knlt  Washington  world  of  bureaucrats 
and  lobbyists. 

Mrs.  Knauer's  office  would  become  perma- 
nent by  statute.  If  the  President's  recom- 
mendation is  accepted  by  Congress  But  she 
is  still  limping  along  with  a  tiny  professional 
staff  of  under  two  dozen,  and  the  prospects 
for  more  funding  do  not  envision  breaking 
the  $1  million  a  year  barrier.  Outwardly. 
Mrs  Knauer  has  played  the  good  team  sport 
It  will  be  more  difficult,  however,  for  her  to 
simulate  satisfaction  when  she  testifies  this 
month  before  Congress  on  Rep.  Benjamin 
Rosenthal's  bill  to  establish  an  independent 
consumer  protection  agency  with  a  begin- 
ning staff  of  1000  consumer  defenders.  The 
agency  Congressman  Rosenthal  has  In  mind 
would  process  consumer  complaints  In  the 
manner  of  an  ombudsman;  it  would  have 
power  to  investigate  consumer  abuses  by 
corporate  and  governmental  institutions, 
develop  new  Ideas  and  prototype  hardware 
for  safer  products,  research  serious  servicing 
problems,  and  Innovate  computerized  ways 
to  reach  consumers  with  product  and  market 
facts  they  can  use  when  they  are  actually  at 
the  point  of  buying  something.  The  agency, 
proposed  in  legislation  shortly  to  be  Intro- 
duced by  Rosenthal  with  the  probable  initial 
support  of  at  least  100  congressmen,  would 
have  no  regulatory  powers  It  would  not  at- 
tract lobbyists.  Rather  it  would  be  a  compre- 
hensively staffed  consumers'  advocate  before 
regulatory  agencies  (utility  rates,  safety 
standards.  antl-pollut<on  standards,  freight 
and  passenger  rates,  customer  service)  and 
government   departments 

For  a  Republican  Administration  and  its 
backers.  President  Nixon's  consumer  mes- 
sage may  seem  a  big  step  forward.  But  to 
millions  of  consumers  who  are  regularly 
being  bilked,  and  whose  health  and  safety 
are  being  impaired  by  shoddy  products  and 
poor  service,  the  White  House's  entry 
amounts  to  timid  tlp-toelng. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
MICHAEL  KECKI 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  24.  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  joined  with  the  entire  Polish- 
American  community  in  sadness  earlier 
this  month  upon  learning  of  the  pass- 
ing of  my  good  friend,  Michael  Kecki, 
who,  for  almost  four  decades,  was  known 
as  the  voice  of  Poland  in  New  York. 

Michael  Kecki  conducted,  over  radio 
station  WLIB  in  New  York,  a  weekly 
Polish-language  program  called  "Voice 
of  Poloiiia."  and  was  known  thi-oughout 
the  entire  country  for  his  untiring  work 
in  behalf  of  Polish  freedom.  Mike  was 
active  in  many  Polish-American  societies 
and  organizations  and  he  served  them 
and  his  adopted  country  well.  Along  with 
millions  of  other  Poles  in  this  country 
he  never  ceased  his  efforts  to  bring  to 
reality  the  dream  of  Polish  independence. 
The  Polish  Government  in  exile  awarded 
him  the  "Polonia  Restituta. '  its  highest 
civilian  honor  for  his  efforts  on  its  be- 
half. In  addition,  he  was  twice  awarded 
the  Golden  Gross  Medal  and  Polish- 
American  .societies  across  the  country 
have  honored  him  many  times.  Mike  was 
born  in  Warsaw  62  years  ago  and  after 
attending  King  Wladyslaw  High  School 
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there  and  a  military  Institute  he  came 
to  this  country  in  1930  and  worked  for 
the  Polish  publications  Kurier  Narodowy 
and  Nowy  Swiat. 

Mike  Kecki  and  his  lovely  wife,  Natalie, 
had  two  fine  children  and  I  had  the 
privilege  in  1964  of  appointing  his  son, 
Thomas  Michael,  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  Lt.  Thomas 
Michael  Kecki.  U.S.  Army,  is  now  on  duty 
in  Germany.  Michael  Kecki  was  a  good 
friend  and  shall  be  missed  sorely  not  only 
by  me  but  by  the  thousands  who  knew 
him  and  his  fine  work.  To  his  wife  Nata- 
lie, his  son.  and  daughter.  Natalie  Alice, 
and  his  sister  and  family  in  Poland. 
the  Rooneys  extend  their  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  prayers  in  this  sad  hour. 


VICTORY  AT  CEDAR  CREEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  fight  against  water  pollu- 
tion, the  factor  too  often  missing  is:  lead- 
ership. Leadership  is  what  Del  Cook  sup- 
plied in  achieving  the  victory  at  Cedar 
Creek. 

Mr.  Cook  lives  on  the  stream  that 
wanders  through  32  miles  of  farmland 
and  a  dozen  small  cities  a  half  hour's 
drive  from  downtown  Milwaukee.  One 
day  6  years  ago.  Del  Cook  found  Cedar 
Creek  afloat  with  dead  fish,  killed  by 
pollution.  Since  then.  Del  Cook  has  prod- 
ded industrial  polluters,  poked  up  mu- 
nicipal polluters,  recruited  other  resi- 
dents into  the  Cedar  Creek  Restoration 
Coimcil.  and  got  after  reluctant  en*- 
forcement  officials. 

Today  Cedar  Creek  nms  clear  again. 
And  largely  because  of  the  leadership 
of  Del  Cook. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record   at   this  point   a   recent   article 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  reporting 
the  accomplishments  of  Del  Cook  and  the 
Cedar    Creek    Restoration    Council.    I 
.'-trongly  i-ecommend  this  article  to  any 
American  who  still  wonders  what  he  can 
do  about  water  pollution; 
.From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Nov.  16,  1969) 
Victory   at   Cedar   Creek 
(By  Paul  G.  Hayes) 
Cedar  creek  rtins  clean  again. 
It's   only   32    miles   of   Wisconsin's   33O00 
miles  of  rivers  and  streams,  but  its  waters  are 
clean  now.  and  they  weren't  five  years  ago. 

It  took  hundreds  of  people,  many  of  them 
reluctant,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
much  of  it  spent  begrudglngly,  to  clean  up 
Cedar  creek. 

The  people — Illegal  polluters  and  permis- 
sive public  ofl5clals — were  spurred  to  action 
incessantly,  often  brutally,  by  Delbert  J. 
C(X)k,  wh(j  lives  alone  on  the  stream  In  the 
town  of  Cedarburg. 

Cook's  reputation  as  a  pest  Is  firmly  estab- 
lished. Officials  say  they  respect  the  work  he's 
done,  but  they  object  to  his  tactics. 

No  one  adds  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  those 
are  the  only  tactics  that  have  been  shown  to 
work. 

Because,  so  far  as  Is  known,  there  Is  no 
other  32  mile  stretch  of  stream  In  Wisconsin 
that  once  ran  polluted,  but  now  is  clean. 
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state  ofUclals  were  Invited  to  cite  com- 
parable cases,  but  did  not,  or  could  not. 

So  the  fact  that  Cedar  creek  runs  clean  is 
a  big  story. 

But  a  bigger  story  is  what  you  have  to  do 
to  clean  up  rivers. 

You  have  to  spend  five  years,  averaging 
more  than  a  meeting  a  week. 

You  have  to  walk  up  and  down  the  stream 
banks  to  find  the  individual  violations  of 
your  neighbors.  You  have  to  be  willing  to 
file  suit  against  the  more  stubborn  of  your 
neighbors.  You  have  to  wade  into  the  stream 
and  drag  out  trash  by  the  trucklotwl. 

You  have  to  write  dozens  of  letters  to  state 
officials,  and  your  tone  must  be  something 
like  this  excerpt  from  one  of  Cook's  letters: 

"There  are  other  cases  where  I  feel  you 
have  not  done  right  by  us." 

"The  procrastination  on  the  ditch  effluents 
on  Western  av.  In  Cedarburg. 

"Your  minimizing  the  oil  discharges  at  the 
Klekhaefer  plant  in  Cedarburg. 

"The  fuzzy  approaiches  to  LIbby's  part  In 
the  two  recent  major  fish  kills. 

"The  delays  in  getting  the  solid  waste  fill 
removed  from  John  Blank's  land  along  the 
creek. 

"And  many  more." 

FOUND     DEAD     FISH 

You  have  to  be  very,  very  angry.  And  you 
have  to  be  willing  to  be  very,  very  lonely. 

Cook  became  angry  one  morning  in  1963 
shortly  after  moving  Into  his  remodeled 
barn-home  when  he  found  the  creek  heavy 
with  dead  fish,  suffocated  when  pollutants 
consumed  the  stream's  oxygen. 

"Oldtlmers  had  accepted  this  happening 
every  year  or  two."  Cook  said.  "You  know, 
the  general  attitude  was  that  nothing  could 
be  done  about  it." 

At  the  time.  Cook  was  leader  of  the  Deckers 
Corners  4-H  club.  It  chose  cleaning  up  the 
creek  as  Its  annual  conservation  project. 

COUNCn.     FORMED 

"Reallj.  It  seemed  like  an  A-B-C  thing," 
Cook  said  Saturday.  "You  know,  here's  t|e 
law.  here's  the  situation.  Violators  should  be 
cited  and  operation  corrected. 

•But  It's  taken  five  years.  State  laws  give 
violators  10  days,  or  30  days,  or  a  reasonable 
time."  Well,  five  years  Is  not  a  reasonable 
time." 

Cook  formed  the  Cedar  Creek  Restoration 
council,  which  held  annual  cleanups  to  drag 
out  a  century's  acciunulatlon  of  trash  and 
made  annual  stirveys  of  sources  of  pollution. 
These  were  the  polluters: 
The  Jackson  sewage  treatment  plant.  buHt 
In  1939  for  250  fjeople.  but  overloaded  with 
the  sewage  of  500  people  In  1960. 

Ubby,  McNeill  &  Ubby  food  canning  plant, 
whose  carrot  wastes  were  suspected  of  caus- 
ing two  fish  kills  in  1968. 

The  Level  Valley  dairy  on  the  north  branch 
of  the  creek,  with  an  old  septic  system  that 
contributed  whey  to  the  stream. 

Justro  Foods,  west  of  Ozaukee  county 
trunk  I.  which  makes  animal  food  out  of 
slaughterhouse  by-products. 

The  Klekhaefer  Corp.,  outboard  motor 
factory  In  Cedarburg.  from  which  the  stream 
gets  doses  of  a  water  soluble  lubricant. 

The  Cedarburg  sewage  treatment  plant, 
also  overloaded. 

Dozens  of  malfunctioning  septic  tanks  that 
drained  into  the  stream  from  farm  homes 
and  small  businesses. 

Some  homes  that  flushed  their  toilets 
directly  Into  the  stream. 

Most  of  the  Industrial  polluters  have  put 
in  treatment  facilities.  Cedarburg  and  Jack- 
son have  completed  plans  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  expansion  and  are  awaiting  fed- 
eral and  state  funds. 

The  details  of  how  each  polluter  was  per- 
suaded to  stop  polluting  would  make  several 
stories,  each  filled  with  accounts  of  meetings, 
occasional  legal  action,  each  •with  a  fresh 
set  of  faces,  many  of  them  red  with  anger. 
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But  In  each  narrative  would  be  heard  Del 
C(X)k's  domineering  voice,  slowly,  doggedly, 
uncompromisingly  pounding  home  a  point. 

FEW    REALLY    CARE 

"There  is  a  small  minority  of  people  that 
actually  really  care."  said  Cook.  'You  get 
applause  at  meetings  You  get  favorable  pub- 
licity. But  when  It  comes  right  down  to 
sharing  the  problem  across  the  table,  many 
times  you  are  Just  almost  alone 

•And  It's  a  very  lonely  feeling  Particularly 
when  you're  with  pjeople  youve  known, 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  when  the 
line  is  really  drawn,  they're  on  the  other 
side    Except  very,  very  few  " 

Thomas  Kroehn.  district  director  of  the 
state  natural  resources  department  states 
frankly  that  Cedar  creek  has  gotten  more 
state  attention  than  any  other  stream  In 
southeastern  Wisconsin,  and  that  CiXJk  is  the 
reason. 

KROEHN    CHEERFUL 

A  cheerful,  thorough  administrator  and 
engineer,  Kroehn  has  weathered  Cook's  pres- 
sures philosophically.  He  generously  credits 
Cook  for  Cedar  creek's  restoration. 

That  is  Kroehn's  manner  Like  most  public 
servants,  he  stresses  Instances  of  co-opera- 
tion from  the  polluters  rather  than  the  cases 
of  stubbornness.  When  Kroehn  mentions  a 
name,  it's  in  praise.  When  Cook  mentions 
one.  he's  usually  critical. 

"It's  much  easier  for  Tom  to  go  Into  a 
company,  a  factory,  an  industry  with  a 
friendly  persuasion  attitude,  "  said  Cools.. 

OFFICIALS    RESIST 

Cook  has  wanted  Kroehn  to  adopt  a  firmer 
manner  *    •    ' . 

But  Cook  adds  that  local  officials — town 
and  county  officials — are  the  hardest  to  spur 
to  action  because  they  also  are  friends  and 
neighbors  of  the  polluters. 

Cook,  a  rugged  looking  59.  divorced,  makes 
his  living  as  a  free  lance  marketing  consult- 
ant. He  is  now  building  a  second  home  on  the 
creek.  Its  frame  will  be  the  white  oak  timbers 
of  a  125  year  old  barn  he  dismantled  and 
moved  to  a  more  isolated  stretch  off  Pleasant 
Valley  Rd..  where  the  creek  flows  clear  and 
cold  through  marsh  grass. 

He  has  become  known  around  the  state  for 
his  leadership  of  the  Cedar  Creek  Restoration 
council  and  has  been  asked  for  advice  by 
other  communities  Interested  In  forming 
similar  groups. 

DRINKS    FROM    CREEK 

He  has  other  remarks: 

"I  drink  water  out  of  the  creek,"  he  said. 
He  does  so  even  though  such  a  practice  is 
lnad\'lsable  on  any  stream,  no  matter  how 
clear. 

'I  go  down  there  and  cup  my  hands  and 
take  a  drink  right  out  of  the  stream. 

••And  Ifs  such  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
say,  as  I  did  yesterday  dn  a  speech  to  a 
conservation  group):  'Ladles,  you  can. swim 
anvwhere  in  the  creek."  " 


ART  McBRIDE  HONORED  i=K5R  IN- 
STALLATION OP  TWO-WAY  RADIO 
COMMUNICATIONS  IN  CLETVELAND 
TAXICABS 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  llEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  24.  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  highly  laudatory  and 
successful  efforts  of  the  Motorola  Corp.  in 
demonstrating  the  adaptability  of  two- 
way  radio  communications  to  the  taxicab 
industrj-.  Motorola  installed  the  first  such 
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system  on  October  15,  1944.  for  the  Cleve- 
land YeUow  Cab  Co.  This  historic  occa- 
sion was  honored  on  October  15.  at  a 
banquet  attended  by  national  leaders  of 
the  International  Taxicab  Association, 
representatives  of  the  communications 
industry,  and  State  and  locad  officials. 
The  presentation  of  a  silver  microphone 
award  was  made  to  Art  McBride.  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Yellow  Cab  Co..  by 
Dale  Baker.  Motorola  communications 
and  electronics  vice  president  and  north 
central  area  manager. 

Thanks  to  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Motorola  Corp.  two-way  radio  has  en- 
abled the  taxicab  Indiistry  to  improve 
both  their  service  and  customer  rela- 
tions, thus  accelerating  the  growth  of 
many  small  and  medium  size  cab  com- 
panies. In  addition,  the  installation  of 
two-way  radio  units  in  taxicabs  has  al- 
lowed the  taxi  companies  to  play  a  prom- 
inent role  in  Community  Radio  Watch,  a 
national  public  service  program  aiding 
the  efforts  of  police  and  safety  depart- 
ments by  serTing  as  extra  no-cost  eyes 
and  ears  in  the  protection  of  the  com- 
munity 


WASHINGTON  REPORT 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  24,  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
periodically  make  a  report  to  the  people 
of  the  Second  Congressional  E>istrict 
of  Nebraska  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  is  my  fourth  report  for  the  91st 
Congress : 

The  Washington  Repobt  or  Congressman 
Glenn  Cunningham.  Second  Disttiict, 
Nebraska,   November    1969 

do    we    take    our    blessings    for    granted'' 

Dfar  Friends  You  will  be  receiving  this 
report  a  day  or  so  before  sitting  down  to 
your  Thanksgiving  Dinner  I  would  like  to 
devote.  In  this  time  of  turbulence,  a  few 
words  on  what  it  means  to  all  of  us 

Thanksgiving  Is  a  treasured  and  cherished 
institution  In  our  land  ..a  time  when 
families  and  friends  throughmit  America 
Join  together. 

Too  many  times  we  take  our  blessings  for 
granted  as  we  celebrate  Thanksgiving,  for- 
getting that  part  of  our  heritage  Is  living  in 
the  greatest  nation  under  the  sun 

The  seed  of  this  country  was  sown  with 
the  rugged  voyage  of  the  Mayflower  If  those 
hardy  souls  aboard  that  ship  had  lost  their 
faith  with  providence  and  themselves  during 
the  terrible  ordeal  of  their  first  winter  at 
Plymouth,  civilization — as  we  know  It — 
could  have  been  delayed  for  centuries.  The 
Pilgrims,  In  their  pursuit  of  freedom  in  In- 
dividual bellels,  brought  to  life  the  first 
experiment  in  liberty,  which  Indelibly 
marked  America  ad  the  land  of  opportunity. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  too,  that  nobody 
met  these  people  with  handouts  from  the 
public  purse  or  special  favors;  yet,  they 
asked  Ood's  blessings  and  gave  thanks  for 
His  deliverance. 

The  P!lgrlm.s  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
pioneers  who  opened  a  trail  westward  across 
the  vast  expan.se  of  America  and  Into  our  be- 
loved Nebra.ska  The  difficulties  that  con- 
fronted  them  Were  beyond  dcEcrlption.   but 
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raw   courage   and    hard    work    overcame   the 
obstacles 

As  we  look  around  us  In  this  year  of  1969. 
we  find  ourselves  beset  with  many  prob- 
lems— both  domestic  and  international. 
Truly.  It  Is  a  time  to  seek  guidance  for  our- 
selves from  a  superior  force  and  to  pray  that 
those  who  lead  our  country  In  troubled  times 
are  endowed  with  the  wisdom  essential  to 
preserving  America  for  us  today  and  for 
those  who  will  follow 

PLATTE     RIVER     DAM      AND     RESERVOIR 

Many  words  have  been  written  and  spoken 
on  the  proposed  Platte  River  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir A  formal  report  is  In  the  making  for 
next  spring  following  last  week's  hearings  in 
Omaha  and  Lincoln 

As  I  have  stated  before,  I  am  opposed  to 
the  inundation  of  productive  areas  and 
towns  of  historical  significance  I  also  feel 
Congress  will  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  any 
project  that  has  an  estimated  cost  of  S500 
million,   which  undoubtedly   Is  quite    low. 

Construction  of  a  dam  near  Ashland  would 
mean  the  loss  of  126.000  acres  of  Nebraska 
farm  land.  This  project  also  would  seriously 
hamper  development  of  the  corridor  between 
Omaha  and  Lincoln — the  area  of  greatest 
possible  expansion  in  Nebraska. 

I  can  envision  in  the  next  20  years  a  con- 
tinuous area  of  business,  industry  and  homes 
between  Omaha  and  Lincoln  This,  of  course, 
will  be  enhanced  by  the  Introduction  of  at 
least  three  more  major  airlines  to  Omaha 
next  spring. 

Omaha  will  become  a  major  airline  hub  In 
the  United  States.  This  increased  accessibil- 
ity—only a  few  months  away — will  open  an- 
other vital  door  to  the  Heart  of  the  Mid- 
lands. 

If  growth  in  the  corridor  between  Omaha 
and  Lincoln  Is  Impeded,  the  area  will  be  less 
attractive  to  business  and  Industry  which 
might  wish  to  locate  in  Nebraska. 

APOIXO    m.M    AVAILABLE 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  let  you  know 
that  two  copies  of  a  color  documentary  film 
on  the  hlatorlc  voyage  of  Apollo  11  to  the 
moon  are  now  available  through  my  Omaha 
office.  I  have  personally  viewed  this  30- 
mlnute  film  entitled  "The  Eagle  Has  Landed  ' 
It  Is  non-polltlcal  and  certainly  a  part  of 
history. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  this  film  shown 
by  an  organization  to  which  you  belong,  have 
a  representative  call  the  Omaha  office  at 
221-4631  for  a  reservation.  I  regret  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  project  the  film  for  you, 
but  I  am  hopeful  your  group  will  either 
have  or  have  available  a  16  mm.  sound 
projector. 

SEX    EDUCATION    IN    SCHOOLS 

The  controversy  over  sex  education  In  our 
schools  continues — not  only  In  Nebraska,  but 
throughout  the  nation  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  such  courses  In  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  unless  the  program  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  local  school  board. 

I  want  to  preserve  for  parents  the  right  to 
decide  for  themselves  through  their  school 
system  the  character  and  extent  of  sex  edu- 
cation they  desire  for  their  children.  Many 
urgent  telephone  calls  and  letters  from  fran- 
tic parents  have  come  into  my  offlce  over  this 
matter  It  is  of  great  Importance  to  all  of 
us  and  I  am  hopeful  legislation  along  these 
lines  can  become  law. 

PRAYER    IN    SPACB 

I  recently  Introduced  a  resolution  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  would  pre- 
vent restrictions  on  prayer  In  space. 

There  Is  now  pending  before  a  Federal 
Court  in  Texas  a  temporary  restraining  order 
which  would  prohibit  United  States  Astro- 
nauts from  conducting  any  religious  activi- 
ties in  space  It  Is  both  understandable  and 
fitting  that  Astronauts  should  turn  to  their 
religious  faith  for  comfort  while  on  missions 
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In  space  and  this  resolution  will  make  th.it 
possible. 

PRISONERS    or    WAS 

I  have  Joined  with  other  Members  of  Coii- 
gress  In  Introducing  reeolutlona  condemnl!:^ 
North  Vietnam  for  the  Inhumane  treatme-t 
of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liber  - 
tlon  Front  have  show  complete  disregard  !>  r 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conventlii, 
Their  treatment  of  American  ser\'lcemen  h  ix 
been  appalling. 

The  free  world  condemns  these  actions 
and  we  must  pursue  even  more  diligent!-, 
efforts  to  obtain  a  list  of  prisoners  heki 
gain  release  of  the  seriously  HI  and  Injiiren 
permit  Impartial  Inspections  of  all  prlsor,.r 
of  war  facilities  and  permit  the  free  exchan.-e 
of  mail  between  prisoners  and  their  famllli  ^ 

Good  news  for  senior  citizens — Presldeijt 
Nixon  recently  advised  me  he  has  estati- 
Ushed  a  Task  Force  on  Problems  of  tie 
Aging.  The  task  force  will  examine  t.f 
problems  faced  by  older  people  in  order  • 
determine  how  they  best  can  achieve  sec  i- 
rlty,  dignity  and  Independence.  It  will  rr- 
vlew  existing  programs,  suggest  lmpro\.- 
ments,  and  recommend  further  actions  th  ,t 
might  be   taken   in   this  important  area. 

Legislative  recommendations — I  was  hon- 
ored to  Join  more  than  100  of  my  colleagiii-. 
In  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  backli..; 
President  Nixon's  troop  reduction  policies  :ii 
Vietnam.  It's  time  we  pull  together,  not  :m 
many  different  directions. 

Another  bill  I  introduced  recently  Is  de- 
signed to  slash  the  number  of  unsoliciti  d 
credit  cards  flooding  American  homes.  Oth<^s 
call  for:  A  moratorium  on  the  discontinu- 
ance or  reduction  of  railroad  passenger  traiii 
service:  Broadening  and  strengthening  <( 
Federal  consumer  protection  and  informa- 
tion activities;  Election  reform  which  would 
place  new  limitations  on  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  sp>endlng;  Chan0ng  the  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  year  (July  1-June  30)  to  llie 
calendar  year:  Strengthening  civil  rights 
remedies  available  to  American  Indians 
under  tribal  law. 

COMMITTEE    WORK     GROWS 

Committee  work  Is  one  of  the  most  Ini- 
jxartant  duties  a  Member  of  Congress  h  s 
and  It  continues  to  grow 

Just  recently  a  report  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  of  whuii 
I  am  a  ranking  member,  disclosed  that  it 
had  been  referred  more  than  1,000  bll!^ 
Even  though  some  of  these  are  Identical 
each  group  of  bills  Is  considered  by  a  suIj- 
committee  before  being  passed  along  to  t!ie 
full  committee  for  action. 
Sincerely, 

Glenn  Cunningham 


BUILDING  BRIDGES— MORE 
U.S.  AID  TO  CUBA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  24,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  UNO 
lias  announced  through  its  propaganda 
arm.  UNESCO,  a  grant  to  Castro's  Cuba 
of  $500,000  to  $1.5  million  a  year  over  the 
next  5  years.  While  designated  for  edu- 
cation, the  moneys  are  certain  to  relieve 
Cuba's  desperate  economy  and  ease  the 
financial  pressures  in  such  other  areas  as 
military,  sustaining  guerrilla  action,  and 
.'iubversion. 

The  present  administration  has  n- 
quested  Congress  to  increase  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  the  UNO — its  main  source 
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of  income — from  $75  million  to  $100  mil- 
lion a  year. 

While  we  buy  strategic  chromlte  from 
Moscow  and  U.S.  businessmen  are  denied 
trade  with  Rhodesia  because  of  U.N.  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  their  tax  dollars  are 
to  be  spent  by  the  UNO  to  subsidize 
Cuba — a  Red  arsenal  90  miles  from  our 
shores. 

I  include  a  news  article: 

UN.  To  Aid  20  Projects  in  Cuba 
Havana — The  United  Nations  will  cooper- 
.I'e  .n  20  educational  projects  in  Cuba  during 
the  next  five  years,  it  was  announced  h»re. 
Dr  Malcolm  S.  Eiseshlah,  Indian  director 
general  of  the  U  N.s  Education,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  told  a  press  con- 
terence  at  the  end  of  a  five-day  visit  that 
UNESCO  would  triple  Its  spending  in  Cuba 
over  the  next  five  years  from  $500,000  to 
jl.5  million  a  vear. 


ROSS   PETROT— DEDICATED 
AMERICAN  PATRIOT 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  24.  1969 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ross  Perot 
i.s  a  businessman  with  lots  of  heart  and 
the  driving  force  to  put  it  in  action.  Perot 
believes  in  America  and  he  wants  to  give 
every  citizen  an  opportunity  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  in  support  of  our  Presi- 
dent. 

Felix  R.  McKnight,  our  plain-spoken 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  wrote 
an  analytical  editorial  on  citizen  Ross 
Perot — a  concerned  man.  Perot  has  asked 
citizens  from  coast  to  coast  to  join  him 
in  United  We  Stand.  Inc.  He  asks  those 
ivho  support  the  President  to  write  Post 
Office  Box  100,000.  Dallas,  Tex.,  75222 
.\nd  let  their  voice  be  heard. 

McKnight  sums  up  the  Perot  message 
111  this  November  16  story  in  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald.  I  know  Ross  well — I  hope 
sometime  when  he  visits  Washington  you 
/  all  get  to  know  him — you  will  like  and 
admire  his  dynamic  spirit  and  tremen- 
dous drive.  He  is  110  percent  American. 

Tile  editorial  follows: 

Ross  Perot — Dedicated  American  Patriot 

Ross  Perot  Is  a  man  who  pays  his  debts. 
N'ot  always  with  currency,  of  which  he  has 
;^mple  amounts,  but  more  with  deeds  and 
acts    Remember? 

I  have  never  met  Ross  Perot.  I  have  only 
read,  and  heard,  of  him. 

But  I  Intend  to  meet  him.  and  shake  his 
tiand. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  know  a  citizen 
who  took  very  urgent  time  to  tell  a  nation 
to  get  on  its  apathy  and  get  the  hell  Into 
action.  This  man  fascinates  me — and  many 
millions  more  who  small-talked  among  them- 
.-.elves  and  didn't  have  the  guts  to  get  up  and 
make  the  big  speech. 

I  refer  to  recent  events  In  this  nation — 
like  the  last  couple  of  weeks.  When  men 
and  women  decided  It  might  be  fashionable, 
again,  to  profess  openly  that  we  had  a  defen- 
sible set  of  grounds  upwn  which  we  set  tents 
a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago. 

The  President  made  a  speech  about  a  war 
all  free  men  loathe.  It  was  not  a  spectacular. 
at  the  time.  Critics  said  it  offered  no  new 
hope  Others  found  a  reaffirmation  of  old 
principles:  a  nudge  to  the  drowsy. 

Strident  voices  suddenly  mellowed  a  bit; 
only   the  violent   clang   of  the  professional 
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dissenter  still   rings   as  loudly   as  It  did   a 
couple  of  weeks  ago. 

Folks  who  seemingly  almost  shied  in  em- 
barrassment behind  their  tarnished  pjatrlot- 
ism,  came  out  of  the  woodwork.  F^ags  wave 
In  their  yards;  they  punch  on  headlights 
during  the  daytime  and  some  of  them  even 
wear  little  American  flags  in  their  lapels. 

The  'shame"  of  being  patriotic,  of  moving 
their  lips  when  they  play  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  at  the  Cowlxjy  game,  is  edging  away. 
The  newspapers  and  the  networks,  to  a  de- 
gree, are  giving  battered  old  American  pride 
the  headlines. 

The  nation  is  finally  getting  up  Its  guts.  It 
took  a  little  longer  than  usual,  but  it  finally 
made   It. 

James  M.  Collins. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Ross  Perot  didn't  swing  the  magic  stick 
alone,  but  he  had  a  hell  of  a  lot  to  do  with 
it.  He  Is  a  fortunate  young  man,  still  in 
his  30s,  who  got  his  break  In  a  nation  that 
provides  opportunity  for  men  who  can  cut  it 
with  knowledge,  a  will,  a  spirit  of  compas- 
sion, a  dedication  and  a  respect  for  concepts 
upon  which  this  beleaguered  country  was 
born. 

Ross  Perot  Is  a  wealthy  man  because  he 
took  advantage  of  every  tool  offered  any 
yoimg  man  who  wants  to  work  at  the  task. 

But  Ross  Perot  hasn't  retired  to  the  count- 
ing house  and  forgotten  how  he  came  to  this 
position.  He  can.  Indeed,  pay  any  debt  he 
owes — Including  the  big  one  to  a  land  that 
made  possible  his  impossible  dream. 

He  is  the  young  man  who  has  financed 
a  hundred  full-page  newspaper  ads  in  the 
nation's  largest  newspapers — an  ad  that  sim- 
ply urges  his  neighbors  to  buy  new  stock  In 
the  United  States  of  America  He  doesn't 
care  whether  they  are  white,  black.  Republi- 
can or  democrat. 

He  simply  asks  that  they  clip  a  coupon, 
mall  it  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  sign  their  name  to  a  simple  statement — 
United  We  Stand.  It  Isn't  a  voter  registration; 
It  is  citizen  registration. 

True,  quite  true,  Mr.  Perot  supported  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  for  the  presidency.  But  now  he 
urges  that  you  support  the  office — not  the 
man. 

If  you  didn't  happen  to  get  a  copy  of  yoiir 
local  newspaper  around  the  land.  Mr.  Perot 
also  made  It  possible  to  liear  the  same  mes- 
sage via  television— at  the  cost  of  a  few  more 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

A  Nixon   political   lackey? 

Mr.  Perot  Is  a  quiet,  shy  man  tcho  seeks 
anonymity.  He  started  this  movement  anony- 
mously. Just  as  he  did  when  he  gave  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  the  Dallas  Public  School  Sys- 
tem for  the  enrichment  of  local  public  school 
education.  Inquisitive  newsmen  found  him 
out  in  both  cases — to  his  embarrassment. 
His  concern  and  his  generosity  happen  to  be 
very  real. 

And  this  "Nixon"  man  came  about  his 
latest  United  We  Stand  Idea  In  a  most  strange 
manner. 


He  was  flying  home  after  a  visit  with  for- 
mer President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at  his 
Hill  Country  ranch.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  Demo- 
crat— but  he  also  was  a  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  depth  of  his  concern 
for  this  country,  and  the  office  of  the  presi- 
dency, cut  deeply  Into  Ross  Perot. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  the  last  four  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  had  followed  the 
same  basic  jxDllcles  on  Vietnam.  Only  the 
strategies  had  differed.  Not  one  of  them, 
as  commander-in-chief,  had.  In  his  own  way, 
swerved  from  the  path  of  protecting  a  few 
precious  Items — like  preservation  of  freedom 
for  people  who  wanted  to  be  free. 

He  mulled  It  over — Ike  Elsenhower,  John  P. 
Kennedy,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  now 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  Presidents,  elected  by  the 
people,  to  provide  the  critical  decisions.  The 
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people  gave  authority  and,  he  believes,  they 
still  happen  to  think  that  the  President  has 
more  Information  than  crowds  in  the  streets, 
dulcet  television  voices,  anointed  columnists. 
So  Ross  Perot  made  a  decision  to  shake 
a  national  shoulder  and  stir  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  across  this  nation  Into 
positive  support  of  their  President  on  the 
Vietnam  Issue. 


VIEWPOINTS  ON  AGNEW  SPEECH 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  24,  1969 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
Fifth  Congressional  Distiict.  we  have 
some  of  the  best  editors  in  the  Nation.  I 
read  with  considerable  interest  their ^ 
viewpoints  oi)  the  speech  by  our  Vice 
President  Agnew.  I  would  like  to  share 
these  viewpoints  with  the  Members  of 
Congress: 

[Prom    the     Independence    Dally    Reporter, 
Nov.  19,  1969) 
Spiro  Spirals 

One  short  year  ago,  after  the  Republican 
Convention,  rank  and  file  Americans  every- 
where were  asking,  "Who  Is  Splro  Agnew?", 
the  surprise  running  mate  of  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon. 

In  the  year  since  this  "unknown"  from 
Maryland  has  skyrocketed  into  prominence  In 
such  a  manner  the  average  man  on  the  street 
today  Is  very  much  aware  of  his  presence. 

Liberals,  television  and  much  of  the  na- 
tional press  were  quick  to  attack  after  the 
Nlxon-Agnew  team  took  over  in  January. 
But  their  Jibes,  Jokes  and  "foot  in  the 
mouth"  talk  has  changed  as  everyone  be- 
comes conscious  of  the  Vice  President  who 
is  rattling  the  teeth  of  the  so-called  un- 
touchables. The  more  he  speaks  the  more 
sense  he  makes. 

Vice  President  Agnew.  Just  at  the  right 
time,  tagged  the  leaders  of  the  protests  and 
marches  against  the  Nixon  war  policies  as 
Intellectual  snobs  who  are  trying  to  sandbag 
Nixon  at  every  turn. 

Following  up  his  charges  that  met  with 
wide  support,  Agnew  lowered  the  boom  last 
week  on  television  news  and  the  biased  re- 
porting of  the  name  commentators  who  have 
elevated  themselves  into  the  diplomatic  corps 
of  critics.  He  didn't  call  for  censorship.  But 
he  did  call  for  an  end  to  the  hatchet  Jobs 
being  done  on  public  officials  regardless  of 
party. 

The  outpouring  of  support  for  this  attack 
Is  good  evidence  Agnew  is  talking  for  the 
great  masses  of  Americans  who  are  Intelli- 
gent enough  to  tell  when  news  Is  being 
colored  and  when  the  networks  are  out  "to 
get"  a   certain  personality. 

Splro  Agnew  is  no  more  an  "unknown." 
In  fact  so  high  Is  his  stock  soaring  he  may 
well  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest 
vice  presidents  the  nation  has  ever  had. 
John  Q.  Public  Is  fastly  finding  Agnew  Is 
his  kind  of  people  and  has  established  his 
name  as  a  household  word  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Veep  and  T\' 

At  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  a  few  days  ago.  Splro 
Agnew.  the  vice-president,  took  a  healthy 
swat  at  the  way  television  networks  are 
operated  in  this  ;ountry.  Like  all  of  Agnew's 
utterances,  this  speech  stirred  up  a  hornet's 
nest — but  Its  end  result  no  doubt  will  soften 
some  of  the  arrogance  which  television's  top 
men  have  taken  to  themselves. 

The  Vice  President  said  he  Is  not  asking 
for  government,  or  any  other  kind  of.  censor- 
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ship  over  the  air  waves.  But  then  he  lowered 
the  boom  when  he  stated  further: 

"I  am  asking  whether  a  form  of  censor- 
ship already  eKlatfl  when  the  news  that  70 
million  Americans  receive  each  night  Is  de- 
termined by  a  handful  of  men  responsible 
only  to  their  corporate  employers  and  filtered 
through  a  handful  of  commentators  who 
admit  to  their  own  set  of  biases  " 

Evidently  he  was  hitting  at  the  top  line 
news  commentators,  who  accused  Agnew  of 
passing  off  too  many  of  their  preconceived 
Ideas  on  an  "authoritative  analysis"  of  a 
situation.  He  also  pointed  to  the  examples 
of  newspapers,  which  first  publish  the  facts 
and  then  discuss  the  subject  later  on  their 
editorial  pages  after  they  have  had  the  time 
to  digest  it 

Network  heads  were  rlghteou.sly  Indignant 
over  this  blast  at  their  handiwork  and  none 
admitted  any  truth  In  AgneWs  criticism  But 
they  are  undoubtedly  provincial  In  their 
views  which  reflect  the  opinions  of  their  sur- 
roundings In  the  larger  centers  of  the  East. 

The  Veep  Is  aot  seeking  federal  censorship 
for  the  glamor  fellows,  but  his  remarks  are 
most  likely  to  be  heeded  by  some  of  the 
principal  otTentlers  A  burnt  child  avoids  the 
flre.  you  know. 

I  Prom   the  Winfield    (Kans.i    Daily   Courier. 
.    -  Nov.   19.   19691 

AONEW  TV  Hassle 

Vice  President  Splro  Agnews  attack  on  the 
television  industry  unmistakably  touched  a 
responsive  chord  among  a  lot  of  not-so- 
sUent-any-more  Americans.  The  vibrations 
go  on. 

Letters  and  telephone  calls  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  three  major  broadcasting  net- 
works and  to  local  stations  all  over  the  coun- 
try have  run  overwhelmingly  In  his  favor. 
Even  more  than  nis  remarks  about  an  "effete 
corps  of  Impudent  snobs"  lor  was  it  an  "im- 
pudent corps  of  effete  snobs"?)  involved  In 
the  October  15  Vietnam  Moratorium,  the  vice 
president's  targeting  of  "a  small  group  of 
men'  which  determines  what  news  goes  out 
over  Che  air  clearly  hit  something  close  to  the 
heart  of  many  people. 

As  usual,  however,  u  is  not  what  the  vice 
president  said  but  what  he  allegedly  implied 
that  has  caused  the  agitation 

What  he  implied,  some  defenders  of  the 
industry  h.ive  been  quick  to  warn.  Is  (govern- 
ment censorship  of  television,  followed  In- 
evitably by  censorship  of  the  press,  followed 
eventually  by  a  police  st.ile  and  dictatorship 
and  the  abolition  of  all  the  freedoms  Ameri- 
cans hold  dear 

What  he  actually  said,  and  it  bears  re- 
peating. Is  this: 

"Tonight.  I  have  raised  questions.  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  suggest  answers.  These 
answers  must  come  from  the  media  men. 
They  are  challenged  to  turn  their  critical 
powers  on  themselves.  They  are  challenged  to 
direct  their  energy,  talent  and  conviction  to- 
ward improving  the  quality  and  objectivity 
of  news  presentation  They  are  challenged  to 
structure  their  own  civic  ethics  to  relate 
their  great  freedom  with  their  great  respon- 
sibility. 

"And  the  people  of  .America  are  challenged, 
too — challenged  to  press  for  responsible  news 
presentations.  The  people  can  let  the  net- 
works know  that  they  want  their  news 
straight  and  objective.  The  people  can  regis- 
ter their  complaints  on  bias  through  mall  to 
the  networks  and  phone  calls  to  local  sta- 
tions This  Is  one  c.ise  where  the  people  must 
defend  themselves,  where  the  people — not 
government  —  must  be  the  reformer,  where 
the  consumer  can  be  the  most  effective 
crusader." 

This  does  not  sound  like  a  call  to  censor- 
ship and  repression. 

We  think  he  said  things  that  needed  to  be 
said  a  long  time  ago.  Editorializing  and 
mingling  of  biased  views  with  the  news  by 
TV   commentators   has   been   going   on   for  a 
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long  time  and  should  be  stopped  A  division 
needs  to  be  made  between  news  and  editorial 
content  of  television  broadcasts 

Agnew's  words  have  been  criticized  as  an 
attack  on  the  freedom  of  the  press  We  inter- 
pret them  as  defense  of  freedom  of  the  press 
as  opposed  to  censorship  by  those  who  con- 
trol the  TV  Industry, 

|FYom  the  Chanute  iKans  )  Tribune.  Nov.  18, 

19691 

Objectivity   Is  Not  Enoi'gh 

Concentration  of  power  creates  opportu- 
nity for  abuse  This  is  true  with  elected  of- 
ficials and  It  is  true  with  news  reporters. 

The  challenge  to  news  reporters  is  to  guard 
against  abuse  Objectivity  has  long  been  the 
goal.  But  If  a  reporter  covers  news  involving 
strong  feelings  there  Is  but  one  way  to  assure 
objectivity 

Stay  away:  don't  report  It 

Or  you  can  take  the  slightly  mure  sophis- 
ticated approach  Cover  the  events  but  func- 
tion only  as  a  recorder  Prejudice  is  trans- 
mitted, but  the  reporter  maintains  his  un- 
tainted reputation  for  objectivity.  This  would 
please  Splro  Agnew 

Hopefully,  the  art  of  reporting  has  ad- 
vanced beyond  this  simple-minded  approach. 
Balance  Is  the  goal  now  A  balanced  report 
that  includes  the  pertinent  facts  of  as  many 
viewpoints  as  space  or  time  permits. 

Vice  President  Agnew  warned  the  nation 
against  television  reporters  gUen  to  raising 
eyebrows.  The  silent  majority  cheered  this 
not.e. 

But  cheers  or  Jeers  cannot  guide  a  news 
reporter  dedicated  to  his  Job. 

In  the  printed  media,  the  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  is  praised  by  many  for  Its  "ob- 
jectivity "  The  Interview  Is  quoted  verbatim — 
question  and  response. 

But  If  I  only  interview  people  who  hold  the 
views  I  want  publicized.  I  can  be  objective 
and  prejudiced  at  once. 

The  greatest  prejudgments  involve  selec- 
tion of  material.  If  I  report  only  the  abuse 
of  welfare  (as  does  the  Abilene  newspaper 
perennially),  I  transmit  prejudice.  The  posi- 
tive side  of  welfare  is  part  of  the  story  too. 

Malice  Is  the  key  consideration.  If  malice 
exists,  tlien  news  reports  cannot  be  balanced 
nor  fair. 

Splro  added  his  voice  to  those  who  object 
to  scrutiny  by  the  press  It  isn't  anvthlng 
new  His  boss  has  been  complaining  for  two 
decades.  And  so  did  Lyndon  Johnson.  Does 
that  tell  you  anything? 

I  From   the  CoffeyvUle    iKans  )    Journal. 

Nov.    17.    19691 

Agnew's    Threat    to    TV 

Vice  President  Agnew's  attack  on  the  han- 
dling of  televised  news  and  news  comment  Is 
a  grave  affront  to  the  Idea  that  government 
should  do  nothing,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
inhibit  free  expression.  Agnew  did  not  vitter 
his  condemnation  as  an  individual;  he  was 
cloaked  In  the  panoply  of  government.  TTiat 
is  the  thing  to  bear  in  mind  when  consider- 
ing his  remark  that  perhaps  the  time  has 
come  for  the  networks  to  be  "made  more 
responsive  to  the  views  of  the  nation.  " 

On  first  thought,  some  may  be  Inclined  to 
see  that  <is  not  such  a  had  idea.  After  all.  It 
may  be  said,  majority  rules  so  why  wouldn't 
It  be  a  good  thing  to  make  the  news  broad- 
casters "more  responsive"  to  popular  views? 
The  flaw  in  this  Is  the  element  of  compulsion. 
The  moment  someone  in  authority  can 
"make"  newscasters  reflect  a  particular  view- 
point In  their  broadcasts,  free  expression  Is 
trammeled. 

Government  Interference  along  these  lines 
would  be  Intolerable.  More  or  less  threatening 
observations  by  men  near  the  seat  of  power, 
such  ;is  .Agnew  made,  are  scarcely  less  so  For 
this  was,  as  Dr  Frank  Stanton  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  promptly  declared,  an 
"unprecedented  attempt  by  the  vice  presi- 
dent  of   the    United   States   to   Intimidate   a 
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news  medium  which  depends  for  Its  existence 
upon  government  licenses"  Agnew  was  flick- 
ing the  whip  of  possible  government  repres- 
sion should  the  networks  and  affiliated  sta- 
tions not  behave  as  he  wishes  them  to. 

Our  defense  Is  not  of  the  broadcasters' 
presentation  of  news  and  comment.  There 
are  legitimate  grounds  for  criticism,  perhaps 
including  some  of  Agnew's  strictures  Tlie 
point  here  made  is  that  when  the  man  next 
in  succession  to  the  President  castigates  the 
broadcasters  for  their  reportage  of  a  presi- 
dential speech  he  comes  close  to  demanding 
stibservlence  to  the  ruling  party.  That  is  a 
dangerous  abuse  of  power. 


QUESTIONABLE  GUmELINES 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Noi^ember  24,  1969 

Mr,  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evi- 
dence is  mounting  that  this  administra- 
tion is  not  only  backing  off  from  major 
commitments  to  social  justice  begun  by 
the  last  two  Democratic  administrations, 
but  is  now  actually  sprinting  backward — 
fully  aware  of  the  impact  of  its  methods. 
Equal  opportunity  to  gain  a  decent  edu- 
cation, which  is.  after  all.  what  school 
desegregation  is  all  about,  is  just  one 
example. 

However,  today  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  policy  which  could  be  absolutely 
disastrous  if  allowed  to  prevail — that  i,'^ 
the  recently  reported  directive  from  the 
Secret  Service  requesting  all  Federal  em- 
ployees to  furnish  information  about 
their  fellow  workers  who  make  threaten- 
ing, abusive,  or  irrational  statements 
about  their  superiors. 

Liberty  is  too  precious  and  too  fragile 
to  even  allow  what  seems  to  be  a  laugh- 
able directive  to  go  out  unchallenged. 
Perhaps  with  a  special  feeling  for  the 
rationale  of  persecution  the  Newark 
Afro-American  recently  spoke  out  on 
these  "questionable  guidelines": 
Questionable  Guidelines 

Those  among  us  who  have  fears  about  the 
United  States  some  day  turning  more  mili- 
taristic or  employing  police  state  tactics 
have  new  reason  to  be  concerned. 

The  U.S.  Secret  Service  Liaison  Guidelines 
ask  federal,  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  supply  the  Secret  Service  with 
Information  that  could  result  In  secret 
dozlers  being  built  up  on  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  guidelines  ask  information  about  at- 
tempts to  "embarrass  "  high  officials,  people 
seeking  redress  of  "Imaginary  grievances.  " 
and  people  making  "Irrational  "  or  "abusive 
statements"  about  high  government  officials 

A  first  inclination  would  be  to  wonder  if 
the  dozlers  will  include  one  on  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew,  who  has  had  some  rather  point- 
ed statements  of  recent  about  some  of  his 
fellow  Americans,  including  some  high  t;ov- 
ernment  officials'" 

But  the  Issue  is  much  more  significant 
than  that. 

Are  Americans  no  longer  going  to  be  able 
to  "embarrass"  public  officials,  -seek  redress 
of  matters  some  may  consider  "imaginary.  ' 
or  make  statements  a  neighbor  might  deem 
"Irrrtlonal?" 

The  new  guidelines  apparently  grew  out 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  Warren  Com- 
mission that  investigated  the  Kennedy  as- 
sassination. It  urged  steps  be  taken  to  bet- 
ter protect  presidents  and  other  public  of- 
ficials. 
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But  It  did  not  recommend  anything  like 
the  guidelines  now  In  existence. 

It  is  doubtful  the  commission  would  agree 
to  the  wisdom  of  these  new  guidelines. 


IMMEDIATE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PAY- 
MENT INCREASES  ARE  IMPERA- 
TIVELY NEEDED  BY  OUR  OLDER 
CITIZENS 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSE"rTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24.  1969 

Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  importance  of  other  pending  meas- 
ures, and  notwithstanding  the  complex- 
ity of  certain  of  its  provisions,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the  leader- 
ship, on  both  sides  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  will  cooperate  with  the  respec- 
tive committee  chairmen,  so  that  this 
House  and  the  Senate  will  be  provided 
an  opportunity  in  the  immediate  future 
to  approve  a  substantial  increase  in 
social  security  benefits,  an  increase  that 
is  desperately  needed  by  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country  today. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  an  insufficient  income  is  still 
the  major  problem  that  deeply  distresses 
over  one-third  of  the  some  25  million 
Americans  now  over  65  years  of  age,  and 
we  cannot  escape  the  harsh  reality  that 
insufficient  income  will  continue  to  be  the 
major  problem  of  most  all  of  our  senior 
( itizens  if  we  further  permit  running  in- 
llation  to  smother  our  best  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  social  security  system, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  further  and  unfor- 
tunate fact  that  current  social  security 
benefits  dismally  fail,  in  most  cases,  to 
provide  even  minimal  subsistence  stand- 
ards for  our  older  citizens.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  expect  some  25  million  Amer- 
icans, all  nearly  totally  dependent  upon 


social  security  payments,  to  exist  on  in- 
come at  or  near  the  poverty  level. 

The  imperative  need  of  these  social  se- 
curity recipients,  in  the  face  of  continu- 
ous and  disheartening  advances  in  the 
costs  of  every  service  and  food  staple 
necessary  to  minimal  decent  living  in 
this  land  of  promise  and  plenty,  is  an  im- 
mediate substantial  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  and  allowances.  Today, 
one  out  of  every  eight  Americans  count 
on  their  monthly  social  security  check 
for  the  mere  essentials  of  a  decent  life 
and  the  economic  fact  is  that  their  pres- 
ent check  is  not  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide these  essentials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are,  of  course,  other 
improving  provisions  that  must  be  in- 
corporated into  any  revision  of  the  pres- 
ent social  security  law,  such  as  an  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increase  to  over- 
come inflation  effects,  reduction  of  the 
retirement  eligibility  age,  the  possibility 
of  eliminating  the  ceiling  on  earned  in- 
come, liberalization  of  the  definition  of 
disability,  and  removal  of  the  unrealis- 
tic extended  time  period  for  disability 
qualification,  and  many  other  proposed 
improvements  contained  in  my  bill  and 
the  other  measures  pending  in  commit- 
tee. 

However,  and  finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
urgent  plea  is  to  immediately  initiate 
and  complete  legislative  action  to  grant 
these  social  security  payment  increases, 
with  automatic  cost-of-living  clauses, 
alone,  if  it  is  felt  that  we  do  not  have  suf- 
ficient time  left  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress  to  accomplish  a  total  revision  of 
the  present  social  security  system.  I  urge 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
exert  every  possible  effort  to  report,  if 
necessary,  a  separate,  substantial  benefit 
increase  bill  and  make  the  benefits  pay- 
able retroactively  to  at  least  April  1,  last. 
Certainly  such  legislative  action  would 
tend  to  encourage  and  generate  a  more 


realistic  sense  and  widespread  apprecia- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  which  is,  basically,  to  con- 
tribute as  much  as  we  legislatively  can 
toward  improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  our  fellow  citizens  and  fellowmen  here 
on  earth. 


HAZELWOOD   MARINE   KILLED   IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Monday.  November  24.  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  announce  the  death  of 
another  of  our  brave  fighting  men, 
Lance  Cpl.  Robert  C.  Barr,  of  Hazelwood. 
Pa.,  who  was  killed  in  Vietnam. 

We  owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  our  dedicated  serv- 
icemen who  sacrified  their  lives  for  this 
great  country.  In  tribute  to  Lance  Cor- 
poral Barr  for  his  heroic  actions.  I  wish 
to  honor  his  memory  and  commend  his 
courage  and  valor,  by  placing  in  the 
Record  the  following  article: 

Hazelwood  Marine  Killed   in   Vietnam 

A  Hazelwood  Marine  has  been  killed  In  ac- 
tion in  Quang  Nam.  Vietnam,  the  Defense 
Dept.  announced. 

He  was  identified  yesterday  as  L-Cpl.  Rob- 
ert C.  Barr.  19,  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Anthony 
B.  Barr.  of  5020  Ampere  St. 

Cpl.  Barr.  a  member  of  the  3rd  Platoon.  1st 
Marine  Division,  was  killed  Tuesday. 

He  was  employed  at  the  Homestead  Works 
of  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  after  graduating  from 
South  Vocational  High  Scliool  in  June.  1967, 
Joined  the  Marines  in  June.  1968.  and  went 
to  Vietnam  last  February. 

His  sister,  Cathleen.  said  "he  didn't  seem 
to  be  having  any  difficulty  in  Vietnam  .  .  . 
I  guess  he  didn't  want  to  scare  us." 

In  addition  to  his  parents  and  sister,  Cpl. 
Barr  is  survived  by  three  brothers.  Anthony 
J  ,  17  Thomas  M  ,  13,  and  Richard  E  .  11 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness for  His  name's  sake. — Psalm 
23:  3. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  light  of  the  world, 
the  life  of  the  faithful,  and  the  love  of 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Thee,  let 
Thy  spirit  shine  in  our  hearts  as  we  wait 
upon  Thee  in  prayer.  Grant  unto  us  the 
will  to  do  Thy  will  that  with  faith  in 
Thee  alive  within  us  we  may  let  our 
light  of  hope  shine  before  men.  By  Thy 
L'race  may  we  reverently  use  our  freedom 
to  maintain  justice,  to  establish  liberty, 
and  to  promote  understanding  among 
men  and  nations. 

Deepen  our  life  as  a  nation  in  right- 
eousness, truth,  and  good  will.  Mold  us 
into  one  people,  united  in  purpose  and 
program,  to  keep  our  Nation  free  and 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  fellowship 
between  the  citizens  of  our  beloved 
Republic. 

Plant  virtue  in  every  heart,  love  in 
every  home,  light  in  every  church,  and 


liberty  in  every  country,  for  Thy  name's 
sake.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


resolution  making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 
beyond  December  6,  1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the-cequest  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Th^re  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  2566.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jlmmle 
R.  Pope. 

MAKING  m  ORDER  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
FOR  FURTHER  CONTINUING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1970,  ANY  DAY 
NEXT   WEEK 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
any  day  next  week  to  consider  a  joint 


CONGRESS  MUST  PASS  FEDERAL 
COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
ACT  OF  1969  AT  THE  EARLIEST 
POSSIBLE  MOMENT 

( Mr.  STAGGEIRS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr,  Speaker,  Novem- 
ber 20, 1968,  was  a  sad  day  for  the  Ameri- 
can Nation.  On  that  day  78  men  perished 
in  a  mine  disaster  which  rocked  the 
complacency  of  the  coal  industry  and 
startled  the  American  conscience  into  a 
reawakening. 

Many  people  had  thought  that  coal 
miners  were  no  longer  subject  to  death, 
disability,  and  disease  because  of  their 
occupation.  Many  believed  that  the  dis- 
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asters  which  had  always  characterized 
the  coal  industry  were  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  explosions,  the  fires,  and  the 
anguished  faces  of  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  Parmlngton  burled  forever 
that  mistaken  notion. 

Under  the  Impetus  of  Parmlngton. 
Congress  has  considered  the  need  to 
update  and  strengthen  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  of  1952.  Public  pressure 
would  permit  no  less.  Both  Houses  have 
now  passed  a  strong  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  temporiz- 
ing and  delay  is  long  over.  I  urge  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  immediately  the  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  bill  which  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  conference.  Our  moral 
imperative  dictates  no  less.  Our  respon- 
sibility, not  only  to  the  coal  miner  and 
his  family,  but  to  our  own  constituents 
who  have  demanded  effective  mine  safety 
legislation  dictates  that  this  Congress 
respond  to  this  demand  and  pass  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1968-  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


proved  of  and  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
only  the  bill  they  approved.  They  had  a 
clear-cut  veto  over  his  actions  on  this 
particular  hill.  This  Is  a  long  way  from 
"consultation"  in  anybody's  dictionary. 
Senator  Goodkll  may  be  playing  the 
pipe,  but  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Com- 
mittee is  clearly  calling  the  tune. 


THE  RECORD  PROVES  THAT  THE 
GOODELL  VIETNAM  WTTHDRAW- 
AL  RESOLUTION  WAS  DRAFTED 
'UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  AND 
DIRECTION  OF  TOP  LEADERS  OF 
THE  NOVEMBER  MORATORIUM 
COMMITTEE" 

( Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  by 
news  reports  this  morning  that  a 
"spokesman"  for  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York.  Mr.  Goodell,  confirms  the 
story  which  appeared  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  about  the  origins  of  the 
Senator's  now  famous  Vietnam  with- 
drawal resolution,  but  denies,  as  I 
pointed  out  yesterday,  that  these  circum- 
stances mean  that  this  resolution  "was 
actually  drafted  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  top  leaders  of  the 
Vietnam  Mobilization  Committee."  The 
spokesman  is  quoted  as  maintaining  that 
all  the  Senator  did  was  to  "consult '  with 
the  moratorium. 

If  the  Senator's  spokesman  claims  that 
what  the  Senator  did  was  nothing  more 
unusual  than  routine,  run-of-the-mill 
consultation,  then  he  is  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  read  English.  If  the  story  is 
confirmed,  then  it  means  what  it  says. 
Here  is  what  the  story  said:  The  mora- 
torium wanted  a  "specific  piece  of  legis- 
lation around  which  they  could  organize 
a  national  campaign."  Senator  Goodkll 
"had  decided  to  make  a  dramatic  plunge 
into  the  peace  movement"  and  "made 
contact  with  the  Vietnam  Moratorium 
Committee."  The  story  said: 

Out  of  that  meeting  came  a  Ooodell  prom- 
ise to  produce  some  legislation.  They  dis- 
cussed and  discarded  the  Idea  of  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent draftees  from  being  sent  to  Viet  Nam. 
They  did  not  want  a  "senae-of-the-Senate  " 
resolution  .  .  .  Goodell  Anally  came  up  with 
the  December  1970  Disengagement  BUI  and 
they  agreed  to  support  It  around  the  country. 

In  other  words,  Senator  Goodkll  dis- 
carded the  bins  the  moratorium  dlsap- 


VICE    PRESIDENT    AGNEW'S    COM- 
MENTS ON  TV  AND  NEWS  MEDIA 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
valid  and  growing  concern  being  ex- 
pressed throughout  the  country  at  the 
unjustified  and  intemperate  attacks  by 
the  Vice  President  on  free  speech  and 
the  media.  Employing  the  propagandist's 
technique  of  "sweeping  generalization" 
the  Vice  President  has  started  down  a 
path  which,  if  followed  to  its  end.  could 
lead  to  censorship,  repression,  and  ero- 
sion of  the  first  amendment  freedoms. 
Some  have  made  a  joke  of  this.  But  it 
is  no  laughing  matter.  Broad  indict- 
ments such  as  those  employed  by  the 
Vice  President  are  dangerous  weapons 
that  have  had  great  success  in  totali- 
tarian regimes. 

No  one  can  responsibly  argue  that  all 
the  media  are  always  responsible  or  fair. 
But  as  one  who  had  a  long  career  "on 
the  other  side  of  the  microphone."  I 
know  that  the  media  are  constantly 
striving  for  the  highest  standards  of  re- 
sponslbUity  and  fairness.  Accordingly,  I 
shall  in  the  near  future  read  into  the 
Record  of  the  House  the  responses  of 
media  representatives  to  Mr.  Agnew's 
charges. 

Nor  can  one  reasonably  argue  that  all 
who  dissent  from  policy  do  so  peacefully 
or  properly.  But  the  violence  of  a  very 
limited  element  must  never  be  used  to 
justify  restrictions  on  the  fundamental 
right  to  dissent. 

Vice  President  Acnew  is,  I  suppose, 
exercising  his  own  right  of  free  speech. 
But  I  would  remind  him  of  the  classical 
argument  that  no  one  has  the  right  to 
abridge  the  rights  of  others.  And  the 
only  consequence  of  adherence  to  the 
doctrine  currently  being  espoused  by  the 
Vice  President  would  be  the  abridge- 
ment of  the  rights  of  assembly,  free 
speech,  free  press,  and  dissent. 

These  are  the  very  freedoms  that  have 
made  our  country  so  great  and  they 
must  be  protected  if  our  greatness  is  to 
prevail. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Vice  President 
that  a  little  repression,  like  a  little  re- 
cession, is  not  good  for  this  country. 


Dr.  Wenk  served  three  Presidents  as 
policy  adviser  on  science  and  technology 
As  a  matter  of  fact  when  Dick  Nixon 
became  President  In  January,  I  Immedi- 
ately expressed  the  hope  that  the  new 
administration  would  retain  Dr.  Wenk 
especially  becavise  It  was  apparent  that 
a  new  and  expanded  oceanographlc  pro- 
gram in  America  is  about  to  OMne  Into 
being  after  years  of  careful  study  and 
planning.  Certainly  any  legislation  to 
Implement  our  maritime  resources  and 
knowledge  will  owe  much  to  Dr.  Wenk. 
Jr.,  as  those  of  us  on  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceanography  will  testify. 

The  Goverrunent  Is  losing  a  topnotch 
man  of  science  and  a  great  many  of  us 
in  Congress  will  regret  his  leaving,  but 
his  future  which  I  understand  will  be  in 
the  academic  field  assures  that  his  con- 
tributions will  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bespeak  the  sentiments 
I  know  of  all  who  worked  closely  with 
Dr.  Wenk  in  wishing  him  well. 


DR.  EDWARD  WENK,  JR..  AN- 
NOUNCES RESIGNATION 

( Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement came  today  of  the  resigna- 
tion, effective  January  31,  1970,  of  Dr. 
Edward  Wenk,  Jr.,  as  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development. 


PLEA  TO  END  A.B.  &  W.  BUS  STRIKE 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.* 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  A.B.  &  W.  bus  strike  Is  now 
In  its  third  week  with  no  solution  in 
sight.  The  situation  Is  intolerable.  We 
cannot  blame  the  drivers  for  insisting  on 
wages  they  need  to  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  living:  nor  can  we  blame 
management,  who  will  have  insufiQclent 
revenue  to  operate  at  a  profit  without 
fare  increases  if  they  agree  to  the  wage 
demands.  Yet  in  an  area  so  vital  as  daily 
transportation  for  thousands  of  com- 
muters and  schoolchildren  the  public 
interest  is  paramount. 

We  are  headed  on  a  collision  course, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  management  unable 
to  pay  increases  demanded  by  drivers 
and  the  drivers  unable  to  work  for  less. 
I  believe  our  only  solution  is  to  begin 
Immediate  negotiations  to  buy  the  com- 
pany and  operate  it  under  public  owner- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  drafting  legis- 
lation to  give  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority  the  author- 
ity to  acquire  all  bus  transportation  fa- 
cilities in  the  Washington  area,  and  set- 
ting up  an  interim  agency  to  acquire  the 
A.B.  &  W.  system  pending  required  rati- 
fication by  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland. 

The  strike  must  be  settled  before  Con- 
gress can  act.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  believe 
anticipation  that  the  company  will  be 
taken  over  may  encourage  management 
to  settle  for  more  than  they  could  do 
profitably  if  they  expected  to  continue  to 
operate  the  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  action  to  end  the  chaos  this 
strike  is  creating. 
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DEMONSTRATORS  SHOULD  POST 
BOND  TO  INDEMNIFY  TAXPAYERS 
AGAINST  DAMAGE 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 


igan <Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford>,  last  night 
on  television,  revealed  that  $1,800,000  was 
the  approximate  expense  totaled  up  thus 
far  as  the  result  of  the  "peaceful"  dem- 
onstration under  the  guise  of  a  morato- 
rium. It  was  pointed  out  that  also  every 
bank  along  Connecticut  Avenue  and 
many  of  the  businesses  had  their  win- 
dows smashed  and  there  was  pilfering 
and  other  damage  to  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  their  property. 
Accordingly,  I  was  compelled  to  dig 
out  legislation  I  had  Introduced  2  years 
a^o.  In  November  1967.  and  reintroduce 
it  today.  It  would  require  any  person  or 
persons,  seeking  a  permit  to  demonstrate. 
to  conduct  a  vigil,  to  march,  or  to  parade 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  on  Fed- 
eral property,  to  post  a  bond  to  indemnify 
the  taxpayers  of  America  against  their 
indiscretions,  and  damages  caused.  I  see 
no  reason  whatsoever  for  the  law-abid- 
ing citizens  of  America,  the  taxpayers,  to 
be  required  to  pick  up  the  check  for  the 
Inesponsible  lawbreakers.  I  trust  the 
leadership  will  schedule  hearings  at  an 
early  date. 


JUDGE  HAYNSWORTH  SHOULD  RE- 
MAIN ON  CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  AP- 
PEALS 

'Mr.  WATSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch 
as  Judge  Haynsworth  and  his  family 
have  just  suffered  through  a  totally  un- 
justified and  agonizing  personal  expe- 
iience,  it  is  understandable  that  anyone 
mder  similar  circumstances  would  be 
considering  the  question  of  his  future 
'udlcial  service.  But  let  me  say  publicly. 
its  we  encourage  Judge  Haynsworth  to 
remain  on  the  bench,  that  all  knowl- 
edgeable people  agree  that  the  failure 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  tp  confirm  him  was 
because  of  geographical  and  political 
considerations  rather  than  a  lack  of  per- 
.■-onal  qualifications. 

While  it  is  highly  unfortunate,  it  Is 
also  true  that  there  exist  desperate  and 
unprincipled  individuals  willing  to  em- 
!)loy  half-truths  and  invidious  irmuen- 
does  in  order  to  win  a  political  battle.  I 
<im,  however,  confident  that  neither  the 
.American  people,  nor  the  parties  who 
may  be  litigants  in  matters  before  the 
appellate  court  will  give  credence  to  any 
of  the  absurd  charges  leveled  at  Judge 
Haynsworth, 

Not  only  South  Carolinians  who  know 
him  as  a  person  of  unquestioned  in- 
^grity.  impeccable  character  and  ex- 
Jpb^tlonal  legal  ability,  but  all  citizens 
of  the  fourth  circuit  would  be  further 
disappointed  and  saddened,  should  Judge 
Haynsworth  decide  to  resign  from  the 
bench. 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  statements  of  Defense 
Secretary  Laird  yesterday  when  he  an- 
nounced that  the  administration  had 
reached  its  December  15  Vietnam  troop 
withdrawal  target  3  weeks  ahead  of 
schedule.  In  recent  weeks.  35,000  U.S. 
troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  Viet- 
nam—in addition  to  the  initial  with- 
drawal of  25,000 — and  this  combined 
withdrawal  of  60,000  troops  has  served  to 
reduce  our  present  U.S.  troop  strength 
in  Vietnam  to  484,000.  This  number  is 
higher  than  I  would  like  It  to  be.  but  the 
trend  Is  toward  disengagement  and  this 
is  encouraging. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  hear  Secretary 
Laird  state  that  the  withdrawal  process 
would  not  stop  at  this  point  or  depend 
upon  additional  formal  withdrawal  an- 
nouncements. He  indicated  that  the  U.S. 
withdrawal  process  will  continue.  This  is 
essential.  Our  progress  in  removing  our 
fighting  men  from  Vietnam  must  con- 
tinue. More  than  that,  it  must  continue, 
I  believe,  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

Since  early  July,  our  withdrawal  rate 
has  been  ininning  at  about  10,000  men 
per  month.  This  rate  must  be  acceler- 
ated— otherwise  we  will  still  have  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Vietnam  Ir  1974.  Clearly, 
the  U.S.  military  effort  in  Vietnam  must 
end  before  1974.  I  therefore  am  hopeful 
that  the  present  rate  of  withdrawal  will 
be  increased. 

Having  made  the  decision  to  withdraw 
our  combat  forces  from  Vietnam,  we 
must  proceed  toward  that  goal — making 
it  clear  to  the  Vietnamese  that  their  jilti- 
mate  destiny  rests  In  their  own  hands. 


RIEGLE  URGES  FURTHER  U.S. 
TROOP  WITHDRAWALS  FROM 
VIETNAM 

I  Mr.  RIEGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS     OF     CONRAD, 
FELLOW  ASTRONAUTS  ARE  LAUDED 

1  Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
safe  return  of  our  three  Apollo  12  astro- 
nauts, we  again  have  witnessed  a  monu- 
mental achievement  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

Above  and  beyond  the  incredible  tech- 
nology that  went  into  this  second  voyage 
to  the  moon,  I  thinly  the  human  invest- 
ment in  intelligence,  courage,  and  talent 
of  our  three  astronauts  still  rates  highest 
in  terms  of  accomplishment.  Our  highest 
accolades  indeed  are  merited  by  Charles 
"Pete"  Conrad,  Alan  L.  Bean,  and 
Richard  P.  Gordon.  Jr. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  Comdr. 
Pete  Conrad  grew  up  in  my  congressional 
district,  attended  Haverford  School  and. 
as  a  teenager,  took  his  first  flying  lessons 
at  the  old  Main  Line  Airport.  I  have  sent 
his  mother.  Mrs.  J.  Weir  Sargent,  of 
Haverford.  Pa.,  the  following  telegram 
today: 

Warmest  congratulations  on  Pete's  mag- 
nificent voyage.  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  a 
very  few  Congressmen  whose  constituent  has 
left  footprints  on  the  moon.  Please  convey 
my  best  to  Pete  and  Jane.  All  Americans,  and 
especially  those  In  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania,  applaud  his  extraordinary 
performance  and  the  calm  and  courage  of  the 
entire  family.  Our  prayers  went  with  him 
and  we  rejoice  at  his  safe  return. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  OPER- 
ATION OP  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  i  Rept. 
No.  91-687)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
554)  providing  funds  for  the  operation 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H    Res.  554 

Resolved,  That  the  further  expenses  of 
conducting  the  study  and  investigation  au- 
thorized by  H.  Res.  66  of  the  Ninety-first 
Congress,  Incurred  by  the  select  committee 
appwlnted  to  study  and  Investigate  the  prob- 
lems of  small  bxoslness,  not  to  exceed  $650,000 
m  addition  to  the  unexpended  balance  of 
any  sum  heretofore  made  available  for  con- 
ducting such  study  and  Investigation,  includ- 
ing expenditures  for  the  employment  of  In- 
vestigators, attorneys,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  thereof,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec.  2.  No  i>art  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  Hou.se 
Administration   under  existing  law 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1.  line 
5.  strike  out  "$550,000"  and  Insert  ■$40,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ADJUSTMENT 
OP  SALARIES  OF  CERTAIN  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  HOUSE  PRESS 
GALLERY 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  <Rept. 
No.  91-688)  on  the  resolution  <H.  Res. 
644)  providing  for  the  adjustment  of 
salaries  of  certain  employees  of  the 
House  Press  Gallery,  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res    644 

Resolved,  That,  (a)  until  otherwise  pro- 
\ided  by  law.  the  per  annum  rate  of  basic 
compensation  of — 

1 1 1  the  Superintendent  of  the  House  Press 
Gallery  shall  be  $5,960  per  annum; 

(2i  the  First  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  House  Press  Gallery  shall  be  $5,265  per 
annum; 

{ 3  (  the  Second  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  House  Press  Gallery  shall  be  $4,170 
per  annum; 
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(4i  the  Third  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  House  Press  Gallery  shall  be  $3,695  per 
nniium:  and 

(5i  the  Fourth  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  House  Press  Gallery  shall  be  $2,950 
per  Hnnum 

(bi  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law.  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
subsection  la)  of  this  re.solutlon  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Represent. itlves 

(CI  This  resolution  shall  become  effective 
at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  month  in 
which  It  Is  adapted 

Mr.  HAYS  (during  the  readinu  i .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to 
say  this  is  a  resolution  which  will  adjust 
the  salaries  of  the  people  in  the  Press 
Gallery.  The  committee  by  itself  was  able 
to  do  it  in  the  Periodical  Gallery  and  the 
Radio  Gallery,  but  the  Press  Gallery  re- 
quiresa  resolution. 

Th»  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


printing  as  a  House  document  "A  Guide 
to  Student  Assistance"  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows; 

H.  Con.   Res.  345 

Resolird  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  "A  Guide  to 
Student  Assistance,"  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor;  and  that 
sixty-two  thousand  two  hundred  additional 
copies  be  printed,  of  which  forty-three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  ten  thousand 
three  hundred  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate,  four  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House,  and  four  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  u.se  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  sixty 
days,  after  which  the  uniised  balance  shall 
revert  to  the  respective  Senate  and  House 
Documents  Room. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Hou.se  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  iRept 
No.  91-6891  on  the  re.solution  iH. 
Res.  710  >  providing  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
re.solution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H    Res    710 

Rennhrc'  That  during  the  Nlnetv-flrsl 
Con^res.'j.  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration Is  authorized  to  Incur  such  addltion;il 
expenses  <not  In  excess  of  $500.000 1  as  it 
deems  advisable  In  carrying  out  Its  duties. 
Including  the  development  of  a  computer 
system  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Such  expenses  shall  be  p.ild  out  of  the  con- 
tln,'ent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized and  approved  by  such  committee, 
and  signed   by   the  chairman   thereof 

Sec  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  commltn.ee  of   the  House 

Sec  ;^  Funds  authorized  by  this  re.solutlon 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
establl.shfd  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  PRINTING  AS  A 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT  "A  GUIDE  TO 
STUDENT  ASSISTANCE" 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  iRept. 
No.  91-6851  on  the  concurrent  r&'.olu- 
tion   (H    Con.   Res,   345)    providing  for 


The  Clerk  read  the  statement, 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
.see  proceedines  of  the  Hotise  of  Novem- 
ber 24.   1969.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 
The  previotis  question  was  ordered 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
pre-sent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

IFloll  No.  291] 


TO  AUTHORIZE  PRINTING  AS  A 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT  THE  PAM- 
PHLET    ENTITLED     "OUR     FLAG" 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  91-686'  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
iH.  Con.  Res.  407'  to  authorize  the 
pnntum  as  a  House  document  the  pam- 
phlet entitled  'Our  Flag"  and  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent re.solution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  407 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurring) .  Tliat  the  publica- 
tion entitled  'Our  Flag",  publl.vhetl  by  the 
Office  111  The  .Armed  Services  Information  and 
Education.  Department  of  Defense,  be  print- 
ed w;th  illustrations  as  a  House  document; 
and  that  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  thou- 
sand .idditlon.il  copies  be  printed,  of  which 
'WO  hundred  and  nineteen  thoiisand  five 
hundred  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representative^,  and  fifty-one  thousand  five 
hundred  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


2276, 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    S. 
CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(S.  2276 1  to  extend  for  1  year  the  au- 
thorization for  research  relating  to  fuels 
and  vehicles  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  327 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

SPIRO     AGNEW     COLORING     BOOK 
GOES    BACK   TO    PUBLISHER 

■  Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permis.sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  levise  and  ext^^nd  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter, ' 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  returned  to  the  publisher  an  unsolicited 
copy  of  a  book  which  I  received  entitled 
"Spiro  T.  Agnew  Coloring  Book."  Follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  the  letter  I  enclosed: 
November  24,  1969. 
Grosset  &  DuNLAP,  Inc., 
Publishers.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  retiu-ning  herewith  the 
Spiro  T.  Agnew  coloring  book,  which  was  sent 
to  me  recently  unsolicited. 

In  order  for  me  to  properly  register  my  dls- 


g\ist  for  such  material,  I  would  have  to  de- 
bcend  Into  the  gutter  with  you 
Sincerely  yours, 

T.  J.  DrLSKi. 


FEDERAL-AID 


HIGHWAY 
1969 


ACT     OF 


Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  721 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Res    721 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
re.solutlon  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
ihe  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR. 
14741 )  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  revise  the  next  due  date  for  the 
cost  estimate  for  the  Interstate  System,  to 
amend  chapter  4  relating  to  highway  safety, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of 
Drder  against  section  6  of  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hour.?,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  without  the  Intervention 
c  f  any  point  of  order  the  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
now  printed  in  the  bill.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
:.s  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
fiuestlon  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen), 
l)ending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  721  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  14741 
to  amend  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  rcvi.se  the  next  due  date  for  the 
cost  estimate  for  the  Interstate  System, 
to  amend  chapter  4  relating  to  highway 
.■-afety,  and  for  other  purp>oses.  The  reso- 
lution also  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  .section  6  of  the  bill  and  the  com- 
mittee amendment  printed  in  the  bill. 
The  leasons  for  the  waiver  of  points  of 
Older  are  that  on  page  4,  line  8,  the  lan- 
guage "and  private"  would  not  be  ger- 
mane to  a  public  bill:  on  page  5,  in 
.'section  6,  lines  9  throiigh  12.  there  is  a 
transfer  of  funds. 

The  bill  amends  the  code  to  extend 
from  January-  2,  1970,  to  April  15,  1970, 
the  date  on  which  the  next  cost  estimate 
of  completing  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  is  due  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress. 

The  bill  would  establish  January  1, 
1971.  rather  than  January  1,  1968 — 
the  date  in  existing  law — as  the  date  on 
wh*ch  the  10-percent  penalty  on  highway 
apportionments  will  be  invoked  in  the 
case  of  States  which  fail  to  effectively 
control  outdoor  advertising  and  junk- 
yards. 

The  sum  of  $1,500,000  is  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1971  for  administrative 
expenses  in  carrying  out  sections  dealing 


with  outdoor  advertising  control,  junk- 
yard control,  and  landscaping  and  scenic 
enhancement. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  highway  de- 
partments, is  required  to  investigate  and 
study  how  the  provisions  dealing  with 
highway  beautification  should  be  car- 
ried out  effectively  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  with  recommendations 
not  later  than  April  15,  1970, 

There  is  a  new  section  requiring  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  a  demonstration 
project  for  the  elimination  of  all  public 
ground-level  rail-highway  crossings  on 
the  route  of  the  high-speed  ground 
transportation  demonstration  projects 
between  'Washington  and  Boston  being 
conducted  under  the  act  of  September  30, 
1965.  If  the  highway  involved  is  on  a 
Federal-aid  highway  system,  the  Fed- 
eral share  would  be  90  percent  and  the 
railroad's  share  10  percent.  If  the  high- 
way is  not  on  such  a  system,  the  Federal 
share  would  be  80  percent,  the  railroad's 
share  would  be  10  percent,  and  the  State's 
share  would  be  10  percent.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  enter  into  ap- 
propriate agreements  with  the  States  and 
the  railroads  to  insure  that  all  non-Fed- 
eral costs  would  be  provided  before  pay- 
ing any  of  the  Federal  costs.  Not  to  ex- 
ceed $7  million  is  authorized  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  pay  the  costs  of 
the  project  involving  highways  on  the 
Federal-aid  liighway  system  and  not  to 
exceed  $19  million  is  authorized  from 
the  general  fund  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
project  involving  highways  not  on  such 
a  system.  The  Secretary  is  required  to 
make  an  investigation  into  safety  at  all 
ground-level  rail-highway  crossings 
through  the  Nation  and  submit  recom- 
mendations and  a  cost  estimate  to  Con- 
gress by  January  10,  1971.  Funds  author- 
ized to  carry  out  section  307  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code — research  and  plan- 
ning— are  authorized  to  be  used  to  carry 
out  this  investigation  and  study. 

Apportionment  of  highway  safety 
funds  authorized  under  section  402(c)  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code — 50  percent 
in  the  ratio  which  the  public  road  mile- 
age in  each  State  bears  to  the  total  of 
such  mileage  in  all  States  and  50  percent 
in  the  ratio  that  the  population  of  each 
State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
States.  Each  State  would  be  permitted  to 
spend  not  more  than  5  percent  of  high- 
way safety  funds  apportioned  to  it  un- 
der this  section  for  planning  highway 
safety  programs  and  projects. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  under- 
take negotiations  with  Canada  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  a  suitable  agree- 
ment to  authorize  the  paving  and  re- 
construction of  the  Alaska  Highway, 
from  Dawson  Creek,  Canada  to  the 
Alaska  border.  This  would  also  include 
a  connecting  highway  to  Haines,  Alaska. 
He  is  to  report  to  Congress  the  results  of 
these  negotiations  no  later  than  270  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  721  in  order  that  H.R. 
14741  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 


Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill^  has  ably 
stated.  House  Resolution  721  makes  in 
order  for  consideration  H.R.  147'4il  under 
an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general 
debate,  waiving  points  of  order  on  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  bill,  which  contain.!  appro- 
priating language  in  violation  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  regarding  the  tnnsfer  of 
previously  appropriated  funds  and  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  tc  make  a 
number  of  amendments  to  the  existing 
Federal  Highway  Act. 

The  bill  authorizes  SI. 500, 000  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  in  fiscal  year  1971 
for  the  operation  of  the  highway  beauti- 
fication program.  No  funds  are  author- 
ized for  billboard  control,  junk  yard  con- 
trol, or  landscape  or  scenic  enhfincement 
for  the  fiscal  year.  Tliis  is  because  the 
committee,  while  supporting  the  concept 
of  the  act,  finds  that  it  is  unwc-kable  in 
its  present  form.  The  committee  hopes 
to  reach  some  decision  as  to  ho'v  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  area  when  it  considers  the 
biennial  highway  authorization  legisla- 
tion next  year. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  high-speed  rail- 
road crossings  elimination  demonstration 
project  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  in  the  Washing- 
ton-New York -Boston  corridor.  The  aim 
of  the  project  is  to  eliminate  all  43 
ground-level  crossings  of  the  railroad 
right-of-'R-ay  in  this  area.  Under  the 
demonstration  project  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  bear  90  percent  of  the  cost 
at  those  10  crossings  on  the  Federal -aid 
highway  system.  On  the  remaining  33 
crossings  the  Federal  Government  will 
bear  80  percent  of  the  cost:  the  Stat-es 
will  bear  10  percent:  and,  the  railroads 
will  bear  the  remaining  10  percent.  Au- 
thorizations totaling  $19  million  are  pro- 
vided to  cover  the  Federal  share  of  the 
costs.  It  is  estimated  that  the  project  will 
be  completed  within  4  years. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  The  act  provides  that 
the  funds  appropriated  will  be  made 
available  to  the  several  Stat^i;  under  a 
formula  which  allocates  funds  75  percent 
on  the  basis  of  population  and  25  percent 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  The  bill  changes  the 
formula  so  that  apportionments  to  the 
States  will  be  made  50  percent  on  the 
basis  of  population  and  50  percent  on  the 
basis  of  the  public  road  mileage  within 
the  State.  The  bill  also  authorizes  each 
State  to  expend  up  to  5  percent  of  its 
apportionment  for  planning  highway 
safev  programs  and  projects. 

Finally,  the  bill  deals  with  the  Alaskan 
highway  which  now  stretches  some  1.500 
miles  from  Dawson  Creek  in  Canada  to 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  There  are  1.137  miles 
of  the  road  in  Canada— which  are  now 
gravel  surface  while  the  approximately 
300  miles  in  Alaska  is  paved.  The  road 
between  Dawson  Creek  and  the  Stat*  of 
Montana — some  730  miles — is  also  paved. 
The  legislation  aims  at  securing  an  all- 
weather  paved  road  from  the  Montana 
border  to  Fairbanks,  The  bill  author- 
izes the  President  to  negotiate  such  an 
agreement  with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  to  report  the  results  of  such 
negotiations  to  the  Congress  within  9 
months  so  that  the  negotiated  agree- 
ments may  be  incorporated  into  the  bi- 
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ennial  highway  legislation  the  commit- 
tee will  consider  next  year. 

On  page  11  of  the  report  the  commit- 
tee sets  forth  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions which  It  believes  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  ask  Canada  to  accept  as  a 
part  of  the  agreement  in  this  matter. 
These  recommendations  include  an 
equitable  division  of  the  costs,  a  prohibi- 
tion against  any  tools  or  other  indirect 
charges,  a  guarantee  of  year-around 
maintenance,  and  the  assurance  that  ve- 
hicle registration  and  drivers'  licenses 
provisions  for  those  using  the  road  will 
be  reciprocal  between  the  two  nations. 

The  gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McCarthy)  has  fUed  dissenting  views. 
He  notes  that  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator recommended  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1971  for 
highway  beautification.  He  supports  this 
recommendation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
SpealMr,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  14741)  to  amend 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  re- 
vise the  next  due  date  for  the  cost  esti- 
mate for  the  Interstate  System,  to  amend 
chapter  4  relating  to  highway  safety,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE    COMMrmEE    OF    THE     WHOLE 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  14741.  with 
Mr.  O'Hara  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  "Mr.  Kluczyn- 
SKD  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  iMr. 
Ckamer)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois  '  Mr.  Kxuczynski  ) . 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon'  .  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
works,  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  legis- 
lation pending  before  this  body  today — 
H.R.  14741 — which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  unani- 
mously. 

May  I  at  the  outset  commend  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  and  its  distinguished 
chairman.  Congressman  John  Kluczyn- 
SKi.  for  their  work  on  this  particular 
legislation  and  for  the  extensive  hearings 
that  the  subcommittee  held  earlier  this 
year  on  matters  of  utmost  importance 
to  the  highway  program  including  safety, 
beautification  and  the  especially  impor- 


tant future  highway  needs  beyond  the 
expiration  of  the  present  program. 

The  legislation  before  you  today  does 
several  things;  the  most  important  of 
which  is  to  extend  to  April  15,  1970,  the 
date  on  which  the  new  cost  estimate  for 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System  is 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  I  have  been 
on  record  as  a  strong  advocate  of  this 
change  in  the  date  from  January  1970— 
as  required  by  present  law— to  April  1970. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  April  of 
1970  I  believe  we  wUl  be  able  to  receive 
a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  future 
highway  cost  needs  of  the  Interstate 
System  so  that  we  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  will  be  able  to  make  a 
proper  recommendation  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  the  extension  of 
the  highway  trust  fund  which,  under 
present  law,  expires  on  October  1.  1972. 
If  the  trust  fund  is  not  extended  it  would 
preclude  the  apportionment  of  highway 
funds  to  the  States  in  the  calendar  year 
1970.  ,     ^. 

Another  important  feature  of  this 
legislation  is  the  establishment  of  a 
formula  for  the  allocation  of  funds 
under  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
After  due  deliberation,  the  committee 
reached  a  conclusion  that  the  most 
equitable  means  in  which  these  funds 
could  be  apportioned  is  as  follows:  50  per- 
cent in  the  ratio  which  the  public  road 
mileage  in  each  State  bears  to  the  total 
of  such  mileage  in  all  States,  and  50 
percent  in  the  ratio  that  the  population 
of  each  State  bears  to  the  population  of 
all  States.  This  formula  wiU  provide  a 
fair  apportionment  for  all  States.  I  hope 
in  the  future  more  money  will  be  avail- 
able for  this  important  program. 

The  third  important  feature  of  this 
bill  covers  legislation  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  introducing.  H.R.  14741  con- 
tains a  section  which  authorizes  a  dem- 
onstration project  on  the  high-speed  raU 
line  running  between  Washington  and 
New  York  City  and  between  New  York 
City  and  Boston,  Mass. 

This  demonstration  project  would 
authorize  the  elimination  of  all  43  grade 
crossings  on  pubUc  highways:  some  10 
are  on  the  Federal-aid  system  and  33  on 
the  State  highway  system.  This  project, 
along  with  the  elimination  of  private 
grade  crossings  on  the  route  will  make 
the  Metro  route  a  far  safer  one  than  it 
is  now.  Trains  traveling  at  the  speed  of 
up  to  150  miles  per  hour  do  create  defi- 
nite safety  problems  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  insure  that  those  who 
travel  these  trains  in  the  future  will  be 
protected  as  properly  as  possible. 

The  section  further  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments, make  a  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  the  problem  of  providing 
increased  highway  safety  at  both  public 
and  private  ground-level  rail-highway 
crossings,  and  that  the  results  of  that 
study  be  reported  to  the  Congress,  with 
recommendations  and  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  such  a  program,  not  later  than 
January  10,  1971.  Highway  trust  funds 
are  authorized  to  cover  the  cost  of  this 
study. 

H.R.  14741  also  covers  certain  aspects 
of  the  highway  beautification  program. 


including  a  study  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  report  back  to  the 
Congress  by  April  15,  1970.  with  recom- 
mendations for  any  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  defers  enforcement  of  the 
penalty  date  under  the  act  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  from  January 
1,  1968,  to  January  1.  1971. 

It  also  authorizes  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Transportation  to  enter  nego- 
tiations with  the  Government  of  Canada 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  suitable 
agreement  authorizing  paving  and  re- 
construction of  the  Alaska  highway  from 
Dawson  Creek,  Canada,  to  the  Alaska 
border,  with  a  requirement  that  the  re- 
port on  such  negotiations  be  made  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  270  days  aftor 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation 

This  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  needed  legis- 
lation. It  Is  legislation  that  will  help  tlie 
highway  program  to  move  forward  on  an 
even  keel.  I  recommend  its  passage. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  14741  is  not  a 
complicated  bill,  though  it  is  an  impor- 
tant one.  The  committee  report  before 
you  explains  it  in  detail,  and  my  remarks 
will  be  limited  to  a  summary'. 

It  extends  from  January  12,  1970,  to 
April  15,  1970,  the  date  by  which  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  required  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  the  final  estimate 
of  cost  to  complete  construction  of  the 
Interstate  System.  Next  year  the  Con- 
gress must  act  on  the  biennial  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Nation's  highway  construc- 
tion program.  The  committee  believes  we 
should  have  before  us  the  most  complete, 
accurate,  and  up-to-date  cost  figures 
available.  The  extension  of  time  is  nec- 
essary' if  we  are  to  have  those  figures. 

With  respect  to  highway  beautification, 
the  bill  orders  a  thorough  review  of  the 
program  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation and  his  report  to  the  Congress, 
with      recommendations      for      needed 
changes,  by  April  15  next.  To  prevent  the 
States  being  in  jeopardy  with  respect  to 
highway  construction  funds  pending  re- 
view by  the  Department  and  the  Con- 
gress, the  bill  extends  the  penalty  date 
for  noncompliance  with  the  Beautifica- 
tion Act  from  the  date  now  in  the  law, 
January  1,  1968,  to  January  1,  1971.  Also 
pending  that  review,  the  bill  does  not 
authorize  program  funds  for  beautifica- 
tion. It  does,  however,  authorize  SI. 5  mil- 
lion for  administrative  purposes,  to  main- 
tain staff  and  keep  the  program  alive. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  failure  to  au- 
thorize program  funds  for   1971   might 
jeopardize    this    program    because    the 
Congress  might  find  itself  in  a    'time 
bind  "  in  handling  next  year's  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  Congress  will  have  serious  difficulty 
finding  the  time  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  highway  construc- 
tion authorizations. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  President,  act- 
ing through  tile  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Transportation,  to  undertake  serious  ne- 
gotiations with  Canada  looking  toward 
agreement  upon  the  completion- 
through  paving  and  reconstruction — of 
the  Alaska  Highway.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  inspected  the  Alaska  Highway 
this  year  and  held  hearings  at  several 
points  on  its  present  route.  We  are  con- 
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vinced  that  progress  is  needed,  and  that 
serious  and  flexible  negotiation  wUl  open 
the  way  to  that  progress. 

This  bill  also  takes  the  initial  step  in 
a  field  of  major  concern— highway  and 
rail  safety  at  ground-level,  rail-highway 
crossings.  Ultimately,  we  will  have  to  deal 
with  this  problem  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
Now    and  urgentiy.  we  must  deal  with 
It   with   respect  to  the  high-speed  rail 
service   between   Washington   and   New 
York   and  Boston.  The  bill,   therefore, 
authorizes  a  demonstration  project,  to 
be  carried   out   by   the  Department  of 
Transportation,  in  cooperation  with  the 
States   and   the   railroads   involved,   to 
eliminate  the  43  public  crossings  on  that 
route.  With  respect  to  the  10  crossings  on 
tlie    Federal-aid    highway    system,    the 
Federal  contribution  will  be  90  percent 
•ind  the  raUroad  contribution  10  percent. 
With  respect  to  the  33  crossings  not  on 
'he  Federal-aid  system,  the  Federal  coii- 
tribution  will  be  80  percent,  the  State 
contribution  10  percent,  and  the  railroad 
contribution   10  percent.  Authorizatwii 
of  Federal  funds  in  the  amount  of  S26 
million  in  fiscal  year  1971  is  provided, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  program 
can  be  completed  within  4  years. 

Subsequent  to  formal  action  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  ordering  H.R. 
14741  reported  to  the  House,  we  were 
informally  advised  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  that,  in  the  absence 
of  specific  language  in  the  law  grantirig 
the  Department  contract  authority  with 
Vcspect  to  the  funds  authorized  for 
this  demonstration  project,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  would  find  it  necessarj' 
to  object  to  the  Department's  making 
such  a  request. 

This  is  an  urgent  matter.  I.  for  one, 
am  not  willing  to  wait,  for  example,  until 
a  Metroliner  ploughs  into  a  school  bus 
full  of  children,  at  150  miles  an  hour,  be- 
fore we  get  to  work  on  this,  and  I  do  not 
believe  any  other  Member  of  Congress 
needs  that  kind  of  "inspiration"  either. 
This  act  will  require  cost  participation 
bv  both  the  States  and  the  railroads  in- 
volved It  should  be  evident,  without 
having  to  belabor  the  point,  that  neither 
the  States  nor  the  railroads  are  likely  to 
enter  into  the  necessary  agreements  to 
provide  their  shares  of  the  cost  without 
assurance  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's share  will  also  be  available. 

To  eliminate  even  the  remote  possi- 
bility that  the  present  language  would 
not  absolutely  insure  the  availability  of 
the  full  amount  of  Federal  funds,  an  ap- 
propriate amendment  will  be  offered  at 
the  proper  time. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966,  for 
which  the  Public  Works  Committee  bears 
legislative  responsibility,  required  that  a 
permanent  formula  for  the  distribution 
of  highway  safety  funds  to  the  States  be 
adopted  to  become  effective  with  fiscal 
year  1970.  The  committee  recommends, 
in  this  bill  a  formula  based  50  percent  on 
population  and  50  percent  on  public  road 
mileage,  irrespective  of  jurisdiction, 
which  is  the  coverage  of  the  Safety  Act 
itself.  The  amendment  also  provides  that 
the  States  may  use  up  to  5  percent  of 
their  allocated  Federal  funds  for  plan- 
ning purposes. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  here  to  discuss 
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in   detail   the   several   other   important 
matters  growing  out  of  administration  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  which  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee  report.  I  would 
urge  however,  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  read  that  report  with  care.  It  con- 
stitutes deflnitive  legislative  history  as  to 
the  intent  of  this  Congress  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Highway  Safety  Act.  It  also 
serves  notice  to  each  of  you,  my  good  and 
valued  friends,  that  I  shall  be  seekliig 
your  active  and  determined  support  for 
good-faith    fumUment   of    the   Federal 
commitment  to  highway  safety  m  the 
months  ahead.  I  have  been  pnvileged  to 
serve  19  years  among  you,  and  I  know 
you  are  men  of  conscience  and  compas- 
sion and  honor,  dedicated  to  the  lives  of 
the  people  you  serve,  and  that  knowledge 
gives  me  confidence  that  I  shall  not  seek 
your  support  in  vain. 

Mr   CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  will  be 
brief  The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI^  has  adequately 
explained  the  intent  and  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentieman  from  Mary-land  <Mr.  Fallon  >_ 
I  do  want  to  comment  on  a  couple  of 
asiiects  of  the  legislation. 

First,  this  legislation  is  here  of  neces- 
sity because  of  the  need  for  additional 
time  to  make  proper  cost  estimates,  par- 
tlculariy  in  view  of  the  1968  Highway 
Act  which  provided  for  a  new  program, 
broad  based.  The  States  need  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  further  provide  estimates  under 
that  particulariy  in  view  of  the  reloca- 
tion program  newly  enacted. 

The  1968  act  added  1,500  miles,  which 
likewise  needs  additional  cost  estimates 
study,  and  in  order  to  give  the  Bureau 
time  enough  to  accomplish  this  the  date 
has  been  changed  from  January  12.  1970. 
to  April  15,  1970,  for  the  report  as  to  the 
cost  estimate  for  completing  the  inter- 
state system  and  the  needed  funds  for 
the  ABC  system.  They  were  provided 
with  an  additional  period  of  time  to 
April  15.  The  Bureau  indicates  it  can 
conform  to  that  date. 

The  significance  of  that  is  it  is  hoped, 
and   the   report  so  indicates,  and  it   is 
contemplated  that  this  report  will  be  a 
base  on  which  the  committee  can  build 
the  authorization  for  the  balance  of  the 
interstate  system  and  finally  its  comple- 
tion   At  the  same  time,  it  will  provide 
proper  information  for  the  committee  to 
consider  what  is  now  called  an  after-75 
program  "Where  do  we  go  and  what  do  we 
do  relating  to  the  ABC  system  and  relat- 
ing  to  reclassification  of  highways— a 
study  that  is  now  underway— after  1975? 
It  takes  4  or  5  years  to  phase  m  new 
programs,   to   start   planning   for   what 
happens  after  the  Interstate  System  is 
essential  that  adequate  time  be  given 
to  the  Bureau  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive so  that  we  will  have  the  necessary 
information  upon  which  our  committee 
can  act  next  year,  hopefully,  not  only 
with  regard  to  the  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System,  with  figures  that  make 
sense  and  that  are  properly  considered 
but   also   with   regard   to   the   after-7& 
program. 
We  have  for  many  years  not  been  giv- 


ing adequate  consideration  to  the  pri- 
mary, secondary,  rural  and  urban  high- 
ways. We  are  now  getting  into  urban 
highways  to  a  greater  extent,  with  the 
safety  program.  TOPICS,  and  the  mu- 
nicipalities are  rightiy  asking  when  is  it 
going  to  be  their  turn  to  participate  in 
some  way  in  the  highway  program  of  the 
future  on  some  Federal-aid  basis? 

All  these  problems  wUl  have  to  be  con- 
sidered next  year.  That  is  one  of  the 
basic  reasons  for  this  additional  period 
of  time.  .  . 

With  regard  to  the  highway  safety, 
that  has  been  adequately  discussed.  It 
is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  bdi 
being  here.  We  had  to  act  on  an  appor- 
tionment formula,  because  the  present 
apportionment  formula  has  expired. 
Therefore,  this  legislation  is  absolutely 
essential  if  the  apportionment  fcrmi^a 
is  to  be  resolved.  I  believe  the  one  m  the 
bill  is  a  proper  resolution  of  that  ap- 
portionment formula.  It  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  all  the  States  and  takes  into  - 
consideration  the  problems  involved. 

On  page  4  of  the  bill  as  It  relates  to 
high-speed  surface  transportation  be- 
tween Washington.  D.C..  and  Boston. 
Mass  ,  It  is  absolutely  essential.  I  Ijelieve, 
in  the  name  of  safety,  not  only  relating 
to  the  railroads  but  also  relating  to  the 
highways,  tiiat  proper  consideration  be 
given  to  how  we  can  have  safer  lailfoad 
crossing  to  protect  both  the  railroad  user 
and  the  highway  user. 

We  have  set  up  a  pilot  project  in  this 
bill  on  this  with  the  Metroliner  ser\nce 
between  Washington  and  Boston.  That 
makes  more  sense,  I  think,  so  that  we  can 
learn  the  problems  and  hopefully  come 
up  with  proper  answers  in  the  future. 
It  is  obvious  to  me — and  therefore  I  of- 
fered in  the  committee  an  amendment 
with  relation  to  it.  which  appears  on 
page  4.  line  8— that  "private  crossings 
cause  serious  safety  problems  as  well.  If 
a  study  on  a  long-range  basis  is  going 
to  be  made   you  have  to  study  what  to 
do    if   anything,   with   the   private   rail 
crossings.  It  is  obvious,  as  the  gentleman 
has  stated,  that  railroad  crossing  safety 
is  absolutely  essential.  When  we  con- 
sider that  only  30  seconds  of  warning  are 
provided  by  current  signals  at  43  remain- 
ing railroad  grade  crossings  on  highways, 
this  constitutes  a  very  serious  hazard  re- 
lating to  the  Washington  to  Boston  rail- 
Mr    Chairman,   with    respect    to   the 
Alaskan  Highway,  a  lot  of  people  wanted 
to    authorize    this    highway    from    the 
United  States  to  Alaska.  It  was  obviously 
not  an  acceptable  approach  at  this  point 
on  the  facts  and  with  no  Canadian  par- 
ticipation, so  we  provided  for  a  study  a^ 
to  what  should  be  done  in  the  future  with 
regard  to  this  matter. 

To  summarize  the  bill,  in  1968,  DO"! 
submitted  to  Congress  its  estimate  of  cost 
to  complete  the  Interstate  System.  Based 
on  1966  data.  2  additional  years  of  au- 
thorizations would  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  system,  at  a  cost  of  $56.5  bil- 
llon— an  increase  of  $9.7  billion  over  1965 

estimate.  »  *    *  locn 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968 
added  1.500  miles  to  the  system  and  ex- 
tended the  completion  date  by  2  years, 
from  1972  to  1974.  Relocation  assistance 
and  real  property  acquisition  require- 
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ments  were  added  to  the  program.  The 
act  also  required  DOT  to  submit  a  final 
estimate  for  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System  by  January  12.  1970.  But  the  new 
programs,  plus  a  1,500-mile  increase, 
plus  inflation  make  costing  difficult. 

AASHO,  therefore,  proposed  that  1970 
estimate  be  based  on  the  1968  estimate 
plus  cost  of  1,500  miles  addition. 

Despite  costing  difficulties,  this  ap- 
proach was  unsatisfactory.  The  commit- 
tee must,  next  year,  consider:  First,  fu- 
ture long-range  highway  needs,  second, 
authorizations  for  all  Federal-aid  high- 
way systems;  and  third,  consultations 
with  Ways  and  Means  on  extension  of 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

To  meet  these  responsibilities,  the 
committee  requires  the  most  current  and 
complete  data  available,  and  cannot  ap- 
prove, therefore,  the  request  for  abbre- 
viated estimates. 

Recognizing,  however,  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional time  to  provide  a  more  reliable 
estimate,  particularly  in  view  of  the  1968 
act  requiring  additional  mileage  and  re- 
location, H.R.  14741  extends  from  Jan- 
uary 12,  to  April  15,  1970,  the  time  for 
the  Federal  Highway  Adniinistration  to 
submit  -its  cost  estimate.  The  agency  will 
be  able  to  meet  this  date. 

HICHWAV    BEAIITIFICATION 

Since  passage,  in  1965,  the  Highway 
Beautiflcation  Act  has  been  the  subject 
of  controversy,  because  the  mechanics  of 
its  administration  created  problems, 
costs  and  hardships  for  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  individuals. 

While  not  abandoning  the  philosopliy 
of  the  act,  the  committee  has  concluded 
it  must  be  revfeed  if  it  is  to  succeed.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  has  been 
requested,  therefore,  to  submit  his  recom- 
mendations for  improving  the  program 
by  April  15.  1970. 

In  the  meantime,  the  10-percent  pen- 
alties for  noncompliance  by  the  States  is 
extended  to  January  1.  1971. 

Also.  $1.5  million  is  authorized  to  in- 
sure a  continuing  worlcing  staff. 

Requested  authorizations  by  DOT  for 
1971  have  been  deferred  until  the  future 
of  the  program  is  determined,  based  on 
the  findings  contained  in  the  April  15. 
1970.  report. 

RAIL    CROSSING    ELIMINATION 

The  Federal  Government  is  presently 
participating  in  high-speed  groimd 
transportation  demonstration  project 
between  Washington  and  Boston.  Ulti- 
mately, the  Metroliner  service  is  con- 
templated at  speeds  in  excess  of  150 
miles  per  hour. 

With  only  30  seconds  of  warning  pro- 
vided by  current  signals,  the  43  remain- 
ing grade  crossings  on  public  highways 
constitute  a  serious  hazard. 

Section  5  does  two  things.  First,  di- 
rects DOT  to  make  complete  investiga- 
tion of  grade  crossing  problem  and  re- 
port to  Congress  by  January  10,  1971. 
and  second,  sets  up  a  demonstration 
project  to  eliminate  public  crossings  on 
Metroliner  route.  Those  crossings — 10 — 
on  the  Federal-aid  highway  system,  are 
to  be  financed  on  a  90-percent  Federal. 
10-percent  railroad  basis — $7  million  au- 
thorized— out  of  the  highway  trust  fund. 
Those  not  on  the  system,  to  be  financed 
80  percent  Federal,  10  percent  State.  10 


percent    railroad — $19    million — out    of 
the  general  fund. 

HIGHWAY     SAFETY — SECTION     6 

Revises  the  formula  for  apportionment 
of  safety  fimds  to  the  States. 

Heretofore.  75  percent  population 
basis,  and  25  percent  at  discretion  of 
Secretary. 

Amended  to  50  percent  population 
basis  and  50  percent  public  road  mileage: 
that  is,  any  road  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  public  authority. 

Also  authorizes  the  States  to  expend 
5  percent  of  its  safety  funds  for  planning 
safety  projects  with  broadest  latitude 
given  in  their  use. 

ALASKA    HIGHWAY — SECTION    7 

Authorizes  initiation  of  negotiations 
to  pave  the  Alaska  Highway.  Results  to 
be  reported  to  Congress  within  9  months. 

Guidelines  for  negotiations  enumer- 
ated, and  include:  First,  equitable  ap- 
portionment of  construction  costs;  sec- 
ond, provision  of  rights-of-way;  third,  no 
tolls;  fourth,  no  other  fees;  fifth,  recip- 
rocal vehicle  and  license  recognition; 
and  sixth,  year-round  maintenance. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14741.  In 
our  concern  over  the  difficulties  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  the  tremendous  loss 
of  lives  in  that  conflict,  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  ignore  serious  situations  on 
the  home  front.  One  of  these  situations  is 
the  constantly  rising  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cident toll. 

The  National  Safety  Council  reports 
that  the  loss  of  lives  in  the  1960's  as  a 
result  of  accidents  involving  motor  ve- 
hicles amounted  to  approximately  475.- 
000.  An  additional  1'2  million  persons 
were  permanently  disabled.  Fifteen  mil- 
lion more  were  partially  disabled. 
Another  16  million  persons  were  tempo- 
rarily disabled.  The  250  million  accidents 
during  this  period  amounted  to  a  cost 
of  $90  billion.  Yet  what  cost  can  really 
be  placed  on  the  loss  of  lives? 

The  Public  Works  Committee  acting 
through  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Roads  has  conducted  an  extensive  re- 
view of  the  administration  of  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1966.  I  must  com- 
mend the  committee  for  its  continued 
interest  and  inquiry  into  this  important 
area  of  citizen  concern. 

There  is  much  that  is  still  to  be  done, 
though,  in  the  area  of  highway  and  auto- 
mobile .safety  to  stop,  or  at  least  cut 
back  considerably,  this  needless  loss  of 
life  on  the  highways.  Just  yesterday,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  reported 
that  tires  certified  by  four  major  manu- 
facturers failed  30  of  120  safety  tests 
primarily  in  areas  involving  endurance, 
hfeh-speed  performance,  and  strength. 
Examples  of  faulty  equipment,  hazardous 
road  design,  improper  or  no  marking  of 
roads  and  numerous  others  could  be  listed 
directly  from  the  accident  reports.  But 
the  numbers  of  people  killed  and  injured 
speak  for  themselves. 

Elimination  of  loss  of  lives  due  to 
mechanical  failure,  improper  design,  or 
low-quality  equipment  requires  no  new- 


technology.  It  does  not  require  any  mas- 
sive expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  It 
requires  only  the  commitment  by  manu- 
facturers of  automobile  and  highway  ma- 
terials to  exercise  proper  care  and  control 
in  the  production  of  their  goods.  And  in 
conjunction,  it  requires  the  commitment 
of  public  officials  to  the  development 
of  standards  and  guidelines  that  will 
make  our  vehicles  and  roads  models  of 
safe  travel  to  the  world. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
have  no  further  requesits  for  time. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  before  us  today 
makes  several  significant  improvements 
in  our  basic  highway  legislation.  One  of 
the  most  significant  provisions  deals  with 
the  problem  of  rail  grade  crossings  on 
our  highways.  It  makes  a  two-pronged 
attack  on  the  problem,  first  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  un- 
dertake a  full-scale  study  of  the  problem, 
and  second,  it  authorizes  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  a  demonstration  project  for 
the  removal  of  grade  crossings  on  the 
Metroliner  route.  Tliese  efforts  should 
provide  sound  data  upon  which  the  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  make  further  judg- 
ments in  this  area. 

The  bill  directs  a  further  study  of  the 
problem  of  highway  beautification,  and 
delays  the  date  for  compliance  with  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971.  Other  provisions  of  the  act 
extend  the  date  for  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System  cost  estimate;  changes 
the  method  of  apportioning  highway 
safety  funds;  and  authorizes  further  ne- 
gotiation with  respect  to  paving  and 
reconstruction  of  the  Alaska  Highway. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  leader  of  our 
committee  for  their  fine  leadership  on 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
this  legislation.  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  It.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  about  section 
7.  of  H.R.  14741.  This  section  authorizes 
the  President,  acting  through  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  Transportation,  to 
imdertake  nepot;ations  with  Canada  lor 
the  purpose  ol  entering  into  a  suitable 
agreement  to  authorize  the  paving  and 
reconstruction — including  rcalinement — 
of  the  Alaska  Highway,  from  Dawson 
Creek.  Canada,  to  the  Alaska  border,  with 
a  connecting  highway  to  Haines.  Alaska. 

For  the  9  years  that  I  have  been  in 
Congress.  I  have  lived  with  this  legisla- 
tion. Dreams,  plans,  and  prayers  have 
paved  this  highway  a  thou'^and  times, 
and  today  the  voice  of  this  great  body  has 
started  the  ball  rolling  for  a  dream  to  be- 
come a  reality. 

Earlier  this  year  I  traveled  with  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Roads, 
and  Its  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinois.  John  C.  Kluczyn- 
-SKi.  to  conduct  onsight  hearings  along 
the  proposed  Alaska  Highway  route. 
Members  of  this  body  representing  all 
sections  of  the  Nation  accompanied  us 
on  the  trip  and  the  resulting  enthusiasm 
for  reconstruction  of  the  iiighway  was 
tremendous.  Today  that  enthusiasm  has 
overfiowed  into  this  Chamber,  and  the 
authorization  of  negotiations   with   the 
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Canadians  is  indeed  another  "giant  step 
for  mankind." 

For  some  of  my  colleagues  who  are  not 
totally  familiar  with  the  Alaska  High- 
way the  road  as  it  exists  now  was  con- 
structed by  the  U.S.  Government  during 
World  War  II.  Ever  since,  there  has  been 
a  continuing  interest  in  improving  the 
highway  so  as  to  provide  a  dust-free,  all- 
weather,  paved  ground  route  leading  all 
the  way  to  Alaska.  Since  the  admittance 
of  Alaska  as  a  State,  and  more  recently 
with  the  advent  of  the  tremendous  oil 
discoveries  on  its  North  Slope,  there  has 
been  increasing  interest  in  Alaska,  west- 
ern Canada,  and  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  in  the  need  for  progress 
on  this  project. 

The  existing  road  is  1,535  miles  in 
length  from  Dawson  Creek  in  Canada  to 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  All  of  the  1,137  miles 
in  Canada  is  graveled  surface.  The  ap- 
proximately 300  miles  in  Alaska  is  paved. 
The  distance  from  Dawson  Creek  to  the 
Canadian  border  at  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana is  730  miles,  all  of  which  is  paved. 
Within  the  United  States,  Interstate  15 
picks  up  at  the  Canadian  border  and 
proceeds  south  through  Great  Falls, 
Mont ,  to  connection  with  1-90  at  Butte, 
Mont  From  this  point  the  Interstate 
System  provides  distribution  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  acts  as  the  first  step  in  au- 
thorizing the  required  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  will  establish  the  mutual  respon- 
sibilities and  contribution  of  the  two 
countries  toward  the  completion  of  the 
project.  In  order  to  coordinate  the  results 
of  these  negotiations  with  the  enact- 
ment of  biennial  highway  legislation  in 
1970  it  is  also  required  that  the  results 
of  these  negotiations  be  reported  to  the 
Congress  within  9  months. 

In  9  months  then,  we  will  know  our 
next  step,  and  if  all  goes  well,  the  Alaska 
Highway  project  will  be  part  and  parcel 
of  the  omnibus  highway  bill  in  1970. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  today  in  suppoit  of  H.R.  14741  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1969.  ol 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  I  strongly  urge 
passage  of  this  legislation  as  reported  out 
of  our  Public  Works  Committee. 

In  my  iudgment.  one  of  the  major  fea- 
tures of  this  legislation  has  to  do  with 
the  vital  subject  of  highway  safety.  Each 
year  in  the  United  States  over  50,000 
persons  lose  their  lives  in  accidents  on 
our  public  roads.  To  me  this  is  totally 
inexcusable  and  intolerable. 

We  in  the  Congress,  like  many  others. 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  lip  service  to 
safetv  on  the  highway,  but  we  have  never 
provided  the  full  measure  of  resources 
that  are  necessary  to  find  a  cure  for  this 
gigantic  and  growing  problem. 

In  the  legislation  now  before  us.  the 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  make 
the.se  necessary  funds  available  to  the 
States  in  greater  amounts  than  before  by 
making  the  funds  applicable  to  all  pub- 
lic roads,  rather  than  just  those  that  are 
in  the  federally  aided  system.  In  addi- 
tion, this  act  provides  for  funding  for 
State  safety  projects  on  a  total  program 
basis  rather  than  the  present  financing 
on  a  project-by-project  basis. 

By  the  simple  expedient  of  making  this 


program  applicable  to  all  public  roads, 
the  States  will  now  be  able  to  earmark 
additional  Federal  funds  for  their  safety 
programs.  These  new  guidelines  will  per- 
mit the  individual  States  to  work  toward 
a  viable  program  that  can  be  a  major 
step  toward  decreasing  the  carnage  on 
the  Nation's  highways.  New  and  innova- 
tive safety  projects  can  now  t>e  com- 
menced, with  the  net  result  being  the 
saving  of  human  lives  and  a  reduction 
in  the  tremendous  economic  loss  which 
is  a  part  of  our  skyrocketing  accident 
rates. 

In  addition  to  highway  safety,  the  act 
also  deals  with  the  problem  of  highway 
beautiflcation.  Thus  far,  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act  of  1965  has  been 
rather  ineffective,  not  because  of  its  basic 
philosophy,  but  rather,  because  of  the 
mountain  of  administrative  problems 
that  have  been  created.  The  committee 
has  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $1.5 
million,  primarily  for  administrative  ex- 
penses for  fiscal  1971. 

These  funds  will  allow  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  properly  study  the 
program  and  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress possible  revisions  that  will  make 
the  Act  more  workable,  and,  most  im- 
portantly, more  meaningful  We  are  not 
abandoning  the  philosophy  of  highway 
beautification,  but  rather  are  attempting 
to  make  it  more  efficient,  and  thus,  more 
effective.  . 

The  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1969  is 
extremely  important  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  since  it  strikes  at  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  our  Nation  today- 
death  on  the  highway.  We  can  and  must 
reverse  the  present  trend  of  increasing 
deaths  on  our  public  roads  and  this  leg- 
islation can  and  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward this  goal. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  strongly  urge 
passage  of  H.R.  14741. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
cast  the  sole  vote  against  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1969. 1  want  to  make 
clear  that  this  was  a  protest  against  the 
continuation  of  our  distorted  transporta- 
tion priorities  and  the  omission  from  this 
lesislation  of  any  authorization  beyond 
June  1970  for  highway  beautification. 
The  administration  had  requested  $30 
million  for  this  program,  which  was 
nominal  enough,  but  even  that  was 
omitted. 

I  protest  too.  against  the  continiied 
overemphasis  on  highway  construction 
while  the  mass  transit  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's cities  are  ignored.  Despite  that  106 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  sponsored 
legislation  to  create  a  mass  transit  trust 
fund,  that  bill  remains  in  limbo  while  the 
roadbuilders  successfully  lobby  for  more 
and  more  funds  with  which  to  pave  over 
more  and  more  of  the  countryside. 

Our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren will  pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  our 
failure  to  achieve  a  balanced  national 
transportation  system. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  intend  to  vote 
for  it.  Members  will  recall  that  over  the 
years  I  have  regularly  opposed  certain 
provisions  of  the  Highway  Beautification 
Act  relating  to  signs  and  billboards.  I  did 
so  not  because  I  am  opposed  to  highway 
beautification  but  because  I  have  been 


convinced  that  the  very  narrow  limita- 
tions placed  on  highway  signs  and  bill- 
boards—namely, that  only  those  located 
660  feet  awav  from  the  right-of-way  are 
beautiful— are  not  only  unfair  and  lui- 
reallstlc  but  would  impose  an  intolerable 
economic  burden  on  small  tourist  busi- 
nessmen, restaurant  and  motel  owners, 
such  as  those  located  In  this  beautiful 
Finger  Lakes  region  of  New  York  State, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

I  had  difficulty,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  try- 
ing to  sell  this  simple  proposition  to  the 
previous  administration.  But  I  have  been 
very  pleased  to  see  that  our  new  Secre- 
tary of  Tiansportation  has  resolved  to 
undertake  a  new  review  of  the  sign  re- 
quirements of  the  present  law  to  see 
whether  a  more  flexible,  less  burdensome, 
and  yet  equally  attractive  set  of  stand- 
ards can  be  established,  so  that  we  can 
eliminate  ugly  sores  on  our  highways 
without  at  the  same  time  driving  hun- 
dreds of  small  businessmen  out  of  busi- 

liess.  J  »      * 

This  bill  postpones  the  effective  date  of 
the  implementation  of  Uils  law  until  the 
Secretary  can  complete  his  survey,  and 
until  Congress  can  then  consider  and  act 
on  his  recommendations. 

The  Secretary's  survey  is  required 
under  this  new  bill  by  next  April  15.  The 
penalties  on  the  States  for  noncom- 
pliance with  the  sign  provisions  of  the 
law  are  ix)stponed  from  Sanuary  1,  1968. 
to  Januarvl,  1971.  No  funds  are  included 
here  for  implementing  this  program  at 
all-  that  decision  will  not  be  made  until 
after  the  question  of  new  guidehnes  for 
signs  and  billboards  has  been  determined 
bv  new  legislation. 

"This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable 
way  to  deal  with  this  problem  and  . 
congratulate  the  great  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  the  lead  they  have 
taken  in  making  it  !X)ssible  for  a  new 
sign  section  of  this  law  to  be  written  that 
will  be  acceptable  and  beneficial  to  the 
traveling  public  and  also  to  the  tourist 
businessmen 

I  support  this  bill  today,  then  Mr, 
Chairman,  as  a  constructive  step  toward 
the  development  of  a  workable  and  rea- 
sonable new  rule  regulating  signs  and 
billboards  on  the  Nation's  primary  and 
secondary  road  systems  without  causing 
economic  chaos  to  thousands  of  tourist 
small  businessmen  around  the  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HR     14741 


Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representattics  of  the  Vnued  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  th-s  .^ct 
may  be  cited  as  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1969"- 

Sec   2   Section  104ibi(5i  of  title  23   United 

States    Code,    is    amended    by    striking    out 

wlth:n  ten  davs  subsequent   to  Jann.iry   2 

1970'-    and    msertlne    in    Ueu    thereof      not 

later  than  Apnl  15.  1970-- 

SEC  3  lai  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (bi  of  section  131  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■■1968"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ig?!  . 
lb  I  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  ibi 
cf  .secticn  136  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  -igea"  and  in- 
.=erting  in  lieu  thereof  -IQIl" 

( c )   There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 
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out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  for  necessary  administra- 
tive expenses  In  carrying  out  sections  131. 
136.  and  319(b)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  not  to  exceed  «1  500.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971 

Sec.  4  In  order  to  furnish  Congress  with 
the  Information  necessary  to  provide  the 
basis  for  evaluating  the  programs  established 
In  sections  131.  136.  and  319  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary.  In  cooperation 
with  the  State  highway  departments,  shall 
make  a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and 
study  of  how  sruch  programs  should  be  car- 
ried nut  to  effectively  provide  the  desired 
public  and  private  benefits  and  submit  to 
Con'^re.ss  a  report  bajsed  on  such  Investigation 
and  study.  Including  his  recommendations, 
not  later  than  April  IS.  1970 

Sec  5.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section 

"5  321.  Demonstration  project — high-speed 
rail  crossings 

"I a)  TTie  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  dem- 
onstration project  for  the  elimination  of  all 
public  ground-level  rail-highway  crossings 
along  the  route  of  the  hlgh-jpeed  ground 
transportation  demonstration  projects  be- 
tween Wa.shlngton.  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Bost.on,  Massachusetts,  conducted  under  au- 
thority ef  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  t«  author- 
Use  th"*  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  undertake 
research  and  development  In  high-speed 
ground  transportation,  and  for  other  p>ir- 
p(.fes'.  approved  September  30.  1965  (49  USC 
1631  el  spq  1  . 

"  I  b  H  1 )  If .  In  the  ca.se  of  a  project  to  elimi- 
nate such  a  crossing,  the  highway  Involved 
l.s  on  any  Federal-aid  .system,  the  Federal 
share  uf  the  cost  of  .'such  project  shall  be  90 
per  cen'um  and  the  railroad's  share  of  .such 
cost  shall  be  10  per  centum 

■'  (  2  1  If.  in  the  case  of  a  project  to  eliminate 
such  a  cros'^lng.  the  highway  involved  is  not 
on  any  Federal-aid  system,  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  such  prolert  shall  be  80  per 
centum  and  the  railroads  share  of  such  cost 
shall  be  10  per  centum  and  the  remaining  10 
per  centum  of  such  cost  shall  be  paid  by  the 
State  in  which  such  cro.sslng  is  located. 

"lO  Before  paying  any  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  demonjtrataon  project  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  such 
agreements  with  the  States  arid  railroads  In- 
volved to  lisure  that  all  non-Pederal  costs 
will  be  provided  as  required  by  this   section. 

"Id)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
State  highway  departments,  shall  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
the  problem  of  providing  Increased  highway 
safety  at  public  ground-level  rail-highway 
crossings  on  a  nationwide  basis  through  the 
elimination  of  such  crossings  or  otherwise. 
Including  specifically  high-speed  rail  opera- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  report 
to  Congress  hts  recommendations  resulting 
from  such  Investigation  and  study  not  later 
than  January  10,  1971.  including  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  such  a  program  Fluids  a\i- 
thorized  to  carry  out  section  307  of  this  title 
are  anthorized  to  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
Investigation  and  study  required  by  this 
subsection. 

"le)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  t)  exceed  $7.000  000  from  the  highway 
trusi  fvind  to  carry  out  paragraph  1 1  i  of  sub- 
section ibi  of  this  section.  There  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  general 
fund  not  to  exceed  $19,000,000  to  carry  out 
paragraph  (2i  of  subsection  ib)  of  this 
section  " 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  addins 
at  the  end  thereof:  ^ 

■321.  Demonstration  project— high-speed  rail 

crvssinc;s  " 

Sec.   6.    Subsection    i  c  i    of   section    402   of 

title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 

striking  out  in  the  second  sentence  thereof 


"8UI  Congress,  by  law,  enacted  hereafter, 
shall  provide.",  by  striking  out  the  third 
sentence  thereof  and  by  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "50  p>er  centum  In  the 
ratio  which  the  public  road  mileage  in  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  public  road  mileage 
In  all  States  and  50  per  centum  In  the  ratio 
which  the  population  of  each  State  bears 
to  the  total  population  of  all  States.  Each 
State  may  expend  not  to  exceed  5  per 
centum  of  the  sums  appwrtloned  to  It  under 
this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  for  plan- 
ning highway  safety  programs  and  projects." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  President,  acting  through 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Transp>ortatlon. 
is  authorized  to  undertake  negotatlons  with 
the  Government  of  Canada  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  into  a  suitable  agreement  au- 
thorizing paving  and  reconstructing  the 
Alaska  Highway  from  Dawson  Creek,  Canada 
( Including  a  connecting  highway  to  Haines, 
Alaska),  to  the  Alaska  border,  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  necessary  highway 
realignment. 

(bi  The  President  shall  rep>ort  to  Congress 
not  later  than  two  hundred  and  seventy 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  the  results  of  his  negotiations  under 
this  section. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  4,  line  6,  insert  "and  private"  im- 
mediately following  the  word  "public". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MB     FARBSTEIN 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Fahbstein  : 
Page  2.   iiffer   line  21.   insert   the   following: 

"Src  5  Section  109  of  title  23.  United 
Sl.ites  Code,  is  amended  by  addlnt;  iH  the 
end   thereof   the   following   new   subsection; 

■■(hi  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  plans  or  speclflc.itlons  for  any  proposed 
highway  on  any  Pederal-.ild  system  If  such 
project  under  conditions  of  normal  use  (as 
established  by  the  Secretary)  would.  In  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  result  (1)  In  prob- 
able violations  of  applicable  air  quality 
standards  established  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  or  i2i  In  any  level  of  noise  in  excess 
of  that  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  In  the  public  Interest.'  " 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  and  refer- 
ences  thereto   accordingly. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  would,  in 
effect,  require  the  planner  to  choose  the 
highway  design  which  most  completely 
minimizes  air  and  noise  pollution  and 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  the  right  Vo  set  reasonable 
standards  for  highway  building. 

There  has  been  a  growing  public  con- 
cern over  the  long-term  effects  of  air 
pollution  on  public  health.  Science  has 
linked  air  pollution  to  cancer,  heart 
disease,  emphysema,  chromosome  dam- 
age, and  even  the  common  cold.  A  great 
part  of  this  pollution,  especially  in  our 
urban  areas,  comes  from  the  automobile. 

But  almost  forgotten  in  this  concern 
are  the  immediate  effects  of  the  pol- 
lutants on  the  driver  behind  the  wheel. 
Carbon  monoxide  not  only  has  the  long- 
term  effect  of  causing  or  increasing  sus- 
ceptibility to  cancer,  it  has  the  short 
term  effects  of  impairing  judgment,  re- 
ducing eyesight  and  muscular  coordina- 
tion,   and    causing    drowsiness,    any    of 


which  can  be  fatal  to  the  driver.  In  short, 
air  pollution  is  a  safety  hazard:  and  the 
same  can  be  said  for  noise  pollution. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  excessive 
levels  of  air  pollution  found  in  downtowii 
Manhattan,  Washington,  DC,  or  Boston 
during  the  rush  hour  as  traflQc  is  lined 
up  biunper  to  bimiper.  And  for  the  mo- 
ment— at  least  until  we  do  somethini,' 
about  the  level  of  pollution  emitted  by 
the  individual  automobile — there  i.s 
little  we  can  do  about  this  phenomenon, 
except  possibly  to  ban  cars  from  down- 
town areas;  for  the  designer  of  down- 
town streets  has  little  choice  as  to  where 
and  how  he  routes  his  traffic.  He  simply 
has  to  go  where  the  buildings  are  not. 

The  highway  designer  generally  i.s 
more  fortunate  for  he  htis  a  wide  cholco 
in  most  cases  as  to  where  he  routes  his 
highway  and  in  what  manner  he  does  it. 
Unfortunately,  in  most  instances  we 
have  chosen  to  ignore  the  dangers  from 
air  and  noise  pollution  in  the  design  ol 
our  highways. 

The  classic  example  of  this  failure  is 
found  in  my  own  congressional  district, 
in  the  now  happily  decea.sed  Lower  Man- 
hattan Expressway.  That  roadway  went 
through  repeated  designs  and  redesigns 
in  the  course  of  its  long  and  ingloriou.s 
history  as  a  public  controversy  in  New 
York  City.  In  the  course  of  these  numer- 
ous designs  and  redesigns,  the  planner 
even  started  to  take  into  account  the 
social  impact  of  the  highway.  However 
it  was  only  after  a  group  of  private  citi- 
zens called  attention  to  the  concentra- 
tions of  air  pollution  which  would  result 
especially  at  one  tunnel  location  that 
the  highway  designer  began  to  take  air 
pollution  into  account.  As  a  result  thereof 
the  city  authorities  determined  that  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  expressway 
far  exceeded  the  beneficial  effects  and 
decided  to  abandon  it. 

And  as  we  begin  to  move  more  and 
more  to  the  underground  semidepressed 
expressways,  the  dangers  from  excessive 
concentrations  of  pollutants  will  become 
even  greater. 

Doing  something  about  this  situation 
is  not,  however,  an  impossible  goal.  There 
are  a  wide  choice  of  design  and  tech- 
niques and  locations  available  to  the 
highway  designer  which  allow  him  to 
minimize  pollution.  The  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration  cur- 
rently has  a  research  contract  with  the 
City  of  New  York  to  establish  criteria 
for  these  designs. 

Unfortunately,  the  law  is  almost  to- 
tally silent  on  this  question.  To  my 
knowledge  the  only  mention  of  any  en- 
vironmental factors  is  in  the  public 
hearings  section  of  the  Highway  Act.  But 
as  we  all  know,  the  holding  of  a  public 
hearing  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
Government  highway  official  is  listening. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  hope  of  correct- 
ing this  situation,  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  do  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  com- 
ments and  for  all  of  the  help  which  he 
has  given  us  in  the  past.  The  gentleman 
is  an  expert  on  water  and  air  pollution 
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and  also  on  noise  abatement.  He  is  a 
good,  conscientious  Member  of  this  body, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  with 
the  gentleman.  However,  in  this  case  I 
am  sorry  that  we  cannot  accept  the 
amendment.  Next  year,  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  considers  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program,  I  hope 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  will 
be  able  to  appear  before  our  committee: 
at  that  time  we  will  consider  his  amend- 
ment. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
views,  but  we  cannot  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Farbstein*. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  that  this  is 
not  a  major  authorization  bill  in  terms  of 
the  highway  program,  but  I  cannot  let 
this  opportunity  pass  without  expressing 
once  again  my  dismay  at  the  dispropor- 
tionate manner  in  which  we  are  pouring 
money  into  our  highways  in  this  country 
and  at  the  same  time  neglecting  our  mass 
transit  facilities  in  the  cities. 

I  feel  that  the  highway  trust  fund 
.sliould  be  open  for  use  on  a  local  option 
basis  by  States  and  communities  who 
wish  to  have  part  of  the  fimds  used  for 
improvement  of  mass  transit  facilities. 

First,  on  this  point  I  should  like  to 
read  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  a 
letter  I  received  just  recently  which  ex- 
ijresses  in  a  very  vivid  way  the  point  I 
have  been  trying  to  make.  The  remark- 
able thing  about  this  letter  is  that  it 
comes  from  a  trucker.  He  is  my  constit- 
uent, but  his  trucking  concern  is  in  West- 
( hester  Coimty,  N.Y. 

Here  is  his  letter: 

Crist  Trucking,  Inc., 
Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  November  5,  1969. 
H  n   Jonathan  Bingham, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  Congratulations  on 
vour  attack  against  the  use  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  highways  only. 

I  am  paying  $1800  a  year  Into  this  pouring 
if  concrete,  and  I  am  not  getting  my  moneys 
•.vurth  out  of  it.  It  is  really  not  so  Important 
that  I  make  with  my  trucks  five  minutes 
better  time  on  the  run.  What  is  Important 
ib  that  the  cities  that  I  run  between  are  still 
there  In  another  ten  yeeu-s. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  Crist,  Jr. 

p  s.— My  residence  Is  at  2401  Davidson 
.nve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  highway  transporta- 
tion is  important  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  but  the 
i:cy  word  should  be  "transportation." 
not  "highway."  Congress  should  consider 
!hc  overall  transportation  problem,  in- 
cluding the  important  area  of  mass 
transit. 

In  calendar  year  19G8,  over  $4  billion 
■as  spent  on  the  Nation's  highways  out 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  while  in  the 
>^ame  period  the  Federal  Government 
s;ent  less  than  one-twentieth  as  much 
lor  mass  transit.  In  the  last  5  years,  over 
S20  billion  of  Federal  money  has  been 
.^pont  to  pave  the  Nation  while  just 
-  lif-'htly  more  than  one-thirtieth  of  that 
.  urn  was  spent  on  mass  transit. 


The  decay  of  the  inner  city  is  not  only 
a  much  talked  about  problem  today,  it  is 
a  desperately  serious  problem.  Trans- 
portation in  New  York  City  and  other 
large  metropolitan  areas  almost  grinds  to 
a  halt  twice  a  day  as  commuters  clog  the 
pavement.  What  is  needed  is  an  inte- 
grated transportation  policy  that  en- 
compasses automobile,  bus,  subway,  and 
rapid  rail  transportation,  rather  than 
this  annual  homage  to  the  cement  in- 
dustry. 

I  have  argued  repeatedly  in  the  past 
that  the  highway  trust  fund  should 
become  a  transportation  trust  fund 
with  its  moneys  available  on  a  local  op- 
tion basis  for  all  of  our  transportation 
needs  including  mass  transportation.  I 
note  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  will  next  year  consider  the  future 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  will  take  tnat  opportunity  to 
express  in  depth  my  conviction  that  this 
Nation  needs  an  integrated  transporta- 
tion policy. 

Each  paved  mile  of  our  country-  adds 
more  cars  to  our  already  crowded  roads. 
We  have  the  best  highways  in  the  world 
connecting  our  cities.  Could  the  same 
statement  be  made  about  our  public 
transportation  facihties?  One  Chicago 
planner  estimates  that  it  takes  5  million 
square  feet  of  off-street  parking  space  to 
handle  the  additional  auto  traffic 
brought  into  the  city  by  a  single  new  ex- 
pressway Icne.  The  day  is  not  far  off 
when  our  major  citits  will  become  so 
clogged  with  traffic  that  driving  do^RTi- 
town  will  be  impossible  and  may  have 
to  be  restricted  to  essential  vehicles  only. 
It  will  be  too  late  then  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  an  integrated  transpor- 
tation system  which  includes  modern 
and  rapid  mass  transit. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  makes 
no  major  new  commitments  to  the  high- 
way program  and  I  therefore  find  that  I 
can  support  this  bill.  However,  I  do 
want  to  endorse  the  dissenting  view  of 
my  able  colleague,  Mr.  McCarthy,  which 
is  pubUshed  with  the  committees  report 
on  this  bill.  The  committee  does  the  Na- 
tion an  injustice  when  it  finds  it  must 
spend  around  $4  billion  annually  on 
highways  but  must  eliminate  the  modest 
siun  of  $30  million  requested  by  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  Francis  C.  Tur- 
ner for  highway  beautification  for  fiscal 
1971.  It  is  distressing  enough  that  we 
lose  more  and  more  miles  of  countryside 
each  year.  The  least  we  should  do  is  in- 
clude the  stun  requested  by  Mr.  Turner 
to  help  insure  that  our  highways  are  as 
attractive  as  possible. 

I  further  want  to  express  my  serious 
reservations  about  the  postponement 
from  January  1.  1968,  to  January  1,  1971, 
of  the  date  penalties  may  be  impKJsed 
upon  the  States  for  noncompUance  with 
the  billboard  and  junkyard  controls  un- 
der the  Highway  Beautification  Act  of 
1965.  I  am  disturbed  by  the  ambiguity  of 
the  committee's  justification  for  this  ac- 
tion, as  expressed  in  their  report  on  this 
bill. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MR.    FARBSTEIN 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Farbstein  :  On 
page    5.  after  line  12.  Insert  the  following: 

■Sec.  7.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  title  23.  United 
States  Cade,  is  amended  by  renumbering 
existing  section  511.  including  any  references 
thereto,  as  section  512  and  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  section  510  the  following  new 
section : 
•5  511.  bow-income  housing 

■■(a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  under  section  106  or  117  of  this  title 
which  win  result  In  the  destruction  of  any 
low-  and  moderate-Income  housing  until  he 
shall  have  provided,  either  directly  or 
through  the  appropriate  State  agency,  for  the 
construction  of  an  equivalent  number  of 
units  of  low-Income  housing  to  replace  those 
destroyed. 

■•■(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  any  Federal  agency  which  ac- 
quires real  property  for  use  In  connection 
with  a  highway  project  authorized  by  section 
107  and  chapter  2  of  this  title  or  any  other 
Federal  law,  which  project  will  result  In  the 
destruction  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing,  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
lss\ied  by  the  Secretary,  construct  or  provide 
for  the  construction  of  an  equivalent  number 
of  units  of  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing to  replace  those  destroyed.  When  real 
property  Is  acquired  by  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment for  such  a  Federal  project  for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  the  acquisition  shall 
be  deemed  an  acquisition  by  the  Federal 
agencv  having  authority  over  such  project. 

■  •((:)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  management,  control,  and 
operation  of  any  low-income  housing  con- 
structed under  authority  of  this  section. 

"•(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  project  under 
any  Federal-aid  highway  program  which  he 
administers,  the  cost  of  constructing  low- 
income  housing  required  by  this  section.  Any 
project  agreement  with  a  State  highway  de- 
partment executed  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty which  has  not  been  acquired  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  under  any 
such  program  shall  be  amended  to  Include 
the  cost  of  constructing  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  required  by  this  section.' 

■■(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  5  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  renum- 
bering existing  section  511  as  section  512  and 
by  inserting  immediately  after  section  510 
the  following: 
•'  •Sll.  Low-income  housing."  " 

Renumber  the  succeeding  section  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  require  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  replacement  of  low- 
and  moderate- income  housing  stock  that 
is  destroyed  as  a  result  of  highway  con- 
sti'uction. 

The  amendment  would  accomplish 
three  objectives.  First,  it  would  estab- 
lish the  requirement  that  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  take  responsi- 
bility for  the  replacement  of  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  stock  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  highway  con- 
struction. 

Second,  it  would  authorize  the  Admin- 
istration to  acquire  sites  for  housing  for 
this  purpose  and  construct  same. 

Third,  it  would  authorize  financing  to 
carry  out  this  purpose. 

A  short  time  ago  this  House  approved 
an  amendment  to  the  Urban  Renewal  Act 
to  require  the  urban  renewal  plan  to 
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provide  for  the  construction  of  at  least 
comparable  low-  and  moderate- income 
housing  units  for  those  destroyed  by  an 
urban  renewal  project. 

I  supported  that  amendment  and  I 
believe  that  ofTers  a  precedent  which 
should  be  applied  to  highway  construc- 
tion as  well. 

The  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems  headed  by  former  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  of  Illinois  recommended  this 
course  more  than  a  year  ago. 

I  will  quote  from  the  committee  recom- 
mendation as  follows: 

The  Commission  recommends  that  High- 
way funds  be  used  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  new  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
income  households  In  a  metropolitan  area 
where  demolition  for  highway  construction 
reduces  the  supply  of  such  housing,  with  the 
requirement  that  definite  commitments  to 
construct  the  new  housing  concerned  be 
made  before  existing  housing  Is  demolished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  these 
ribbons  of  concrete  are  being  built 
throughout  the  Nation  and  in  the  course 
of  this  building  there  are  destroyed  and 
demolished  numerous  homes  and  multi- 
story Buildings  without  provision  being 
made  to  replace  this  stock  of  housing. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  period  of  10 
years  from  1960  to  1969.  housing  for  al- 
most 1.2  million  Americans  will  have 
been  destroyed  as  a  result  of  highway 
construction.  Most  of  this  will  be  in  the 
low-  and  moderate-income  price  range. 

The  relocation  program  established  by 
the  1968  Highway  Act  represented  a  step 
forward  in  tlie  recognition  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  responsibility  for 
finding  suitable  housing  for  those  dis- 
placed by  highway  construction.  But  the 
persons  who  lose  their  housing  as  a  re- 
sult of  construction  of  a  highway  project 
represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  those 
whose  hc'using  situation  is  directly  af- 
fected by  the  destruction  of  housing  units 
for  highway  purposes.  The  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  market  in 
most  urban  areas  is  extremely  tight.  In 
some  cities  the  vacancy  rate  is  close  to 
zero.  Thus  the  demolition  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  units  by  a 
highway  project  not  only  affects  those 
directly  displaced  by  destroying  the 
housing  they  occupy,  it  affects  the  other 
inhabitants  of  that  urban  area  as  well 
who  live  in  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing.  The  destruction  of  a  number  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  units  dimin- 
ishes the  total  supply  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income units  available  and  means 
these  people  will  pay  more  and  enjoy 
lower  quality  accommodations. 

To  overcome  this  problem,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  woixl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  This  is  not  the  proper 
time  to  consider  the  amendment.  Next 
week  the  full  Public  Works  Committee 
will  hold  hearings  on  a  uniform  Federal 
relocation  and  land  acquisition  program. 
That  is  the  time  for  a  consideration  of 
this  amendment. 

For  this  reason  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  puiT>ose  of  establishing 
this  in  the  Record,  what  provisions  are 
in  this  bill  to  take  care  of  the  32  rail- 
road grade  crossings  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral and  the  old  New  Haven  Railroad 
between  the  city  of-  Boston  and  the  city 
of  New  York? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  We  have  in  the 
bill  a  demonstration  project  to  eliminate 
grade  crossings  on  the  route  of  the  Met- 
roliner  between  New  York  and  Boston. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Are 
there  any  provisions  here  that  will  lead 
to  the  elimination  of  these  railroad 
crossings? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  As  to  the  other 
crossings  the  gentleman  refers  to  a  study 
in  the  bill  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  States  will  give  us  the 
basis  for  action  on  the  other  crossings  at 
a  later  date. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Kluczyn- 
sKi  I  and  the  members  of  his  Subcommit- 
tee on  Roads  because  at  the  present  time 
the  Government  is  spending  a  great  deal 
of  money  on  these  turbotrains  running 
between  Boston  and  New  York.  An 
effort,  and  a  real  effort,  is  being  made 
to  eliminate  these  railroad  crossings  and 
lengthen  out  the  time  of  travel  between 
Boston  and  New  York.  Of  course,  our 
prayer  and  our  hope  is  that  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  they  will  be  able  to  run 
trains  from  the  city  of  Boston  down  to 
Washington,  DC.  in  a  period  of  about 
5  hours.  One  of  the  first  steps,  of  course, 
would  be  the  elimination  of  these  rail- 
road crossings.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  chairman  and  the  committee 
have  taken  steps  to  bring  this  about. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I,  too,  am  happy 
the  legislation  is  about  to  receive  action. 
Mr.    CRAMER.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAME31.  I,  too,  oppose  the 
amendment  at  this  time  because  this  is 
an  issue  we  will  be  considering  next 
week  in  connection  with  acquisitions  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  property. 
Since  that  question  is  gomg  to  be  con- 
sidered at  that  time,  the  question  raised 
by  the  gentleman  should  be  considered 
then  rather  than  piecemeal  in  this  high- 
way legislation. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  invite  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  >  Mr.  Farbstein  t 
to  our  hearings.  He  has  always  made  a 
good  witness,  and  we  would  be  happy  to 
listen  to  his  request. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Farb- 
stein I  on  his  amendment  and  his  ap- 
proach to  this  matter.  Like  our  chair- 
man. I  think  we  must  consider  the 
amendment  next  week  in  the  context  of 
the  whole  bill  of  which  he  is  speaking.  I 


agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Farbstein)  absolutely.  Wf 
must  plan  housing  and  consider  it 
equally  important  to  ribbons  of  high- 
way that  destroy  housing.  I  know  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  I.  agrees,  too,  and  we 
are  going  to  write  a  comprehensive  bill 
on  the  subject 

I  join  the  chairman  in  inviting  Leon- 
ard Farbstein  to  help  us  write  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Farbstein). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR     CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Cramer:  Page 
4,  strike  out  line  18  and  all  that  follow  down 
through  line  23  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

■ie)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, to  remain  available  until  expended,  not 
to  exceed  $7,000,000  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  to  carry  out  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  tills  section.  There  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  out  of  the  general  fund  not  to  ex- 
ceed $19,000,000  to  carry  out  paragraph  i2i 
Of  subsection  ib)  of  this  section.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  106ia)  of  this  title  relat- 
ing to  the  obligation  of  Federal-aid  lilghway 
funds  shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  approprlate<l  by  this  subsection." 

Mr.  CRAMER  < during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  a.s 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  been  discussed  with  the 
majority.  It  is  the  amendment  which  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  referred  to.  What  it  does  is 
to  give  contract  authority  for  the  demon- 
stration project  relating  to  the  Wash- 
ington-to-Boston  high-speed  railroad,  to 
eliminate  public  railroad  grade  crossings 
and  give  contract  authority  which  we 
have  in  all  other  highway  programs. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Chairman. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  We  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  <  Mr.  Cramer)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  riile,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bii?  (H.R.  14741)  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  revise  the  next 
due  date  for  the  cost  estimate  for  the 
Interstate  System,  to  amend  chapter  4 
relating  to  highway  safety,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
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721,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  simdry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
lirevious  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  342,  nays  1.  not  voting  89,  as 
follows : 

I  Roll  No   292 1 
YEAS— 342 


111. 


.\benieth: 

.\dams 

.Xddabbo 

.Mbert 

.\nderson, 

Cahf. 
.\!iderson, 
.^.iidrews. 

N  Dak. 
.\rends 
.\shbrook 
Ashley 
.^'-plnall 
.\vres 
Harin:; 
Harrett 
Heall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
BevlU 
HiaRgl 
Blester 
Bum  ham 
lilarkbum 
BoKgs 
[inland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich 
Brown.  Ohio 
Brovhlll.  NC, 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burll.son.  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
C^mp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederbers 
CcUer 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 


Clausen, 
Dcm  H 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Colliel- 
Collins 
Colmer 
Cunte 
C.  nyers 
Coushlin 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cmininnham 
Daddarlo 
Daniel.  Va 
Daniels.  N  J, 
Davis.  Ga 
Davis.  Wis 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Deralnski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dinnell 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala 
Edwards.  Calif 
Erlenbom 
Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
FeiRhan 
Flndlev 
Fish 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Eraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 


Ciarmatz 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green.  Dreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrlncton 

Harsha 
Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 
Havs 

Hechler.  W  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

HeLstoskl 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hoiifield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  NC. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Lancen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 


Lloyd 

Long.  Md, 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich 
McEwen 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Maihlas 

Matsunaga 
May 

Mayne 
Meeds 

Melcher 

MesklU 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miiler.  Ohio 

Minish 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Mizell 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 


Abtaltt 
Adair 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala 
Annunzlo 
Bell.  Calif. 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boiling 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Cahin 
Carey 
Chlsholm 
Conable 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coweer 
Daw.son 
Dlggs 
Dorn 

Edwards,  La. 
Ellberg 
Esch 

Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fisher 


O'Neill,  Mass. 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Podell 

PofT 

Pollock 

Preyer.  NC. 

Price.  Ill 

Price.  Tex 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  111. 

Reld.  N  Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Both 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Riippe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelixis 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

NAYS— 1 

Ottinger 
NOT  VOTING— 89 

MacGregor 

Mills 


Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Svmington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex, 

Thompson,  Ga 

Thomson.  'Wis 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waldle 
Wampler 

Watkins 

■Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Willlamis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Ford, 

William  D, 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gross 
Gude 
Hagan 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hebert 
Henderson 
Hungate 
Jacobs 
Jones.  Ala. 
King 
Kirwan 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 

Landrvim 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
McCarthy 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 


Morton 

Moss 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pickle 

Poage 

Powell 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Rarlck 

Relfel 

Roberts 

Rostenkowskl 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Udall 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Whallev 

Wldnall 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Corbett, 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Conable. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Oowger. 


with     Mr. 


Mr   Blatnik  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 
Mr    Andrews   of   Alabama   with   Mr    Mac- 
Gregor 

Mr  Carey  with  Mr   Cahlll 

Mr    Eilijerg  with  Mr   Esch. 

Mr    Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr    Kuyken- 
dall. 

Mr   Flood  with  Mr   Goldwat«r 

Mr   Gialmo  with  Mr   Brock 

Mr   Griffin  with  Mr   Utt 

Mr     Rostenkowskl    with    Mr    Gude 

Mr   Pucinskl  with  Mr   Whallev. 

Mr  Slkes  with  Mr   King, 

Mr    Mills  with  Mr   Gro.ss 

Mr    William  D    Ford   with   Mr    Relfel 

Mr    Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Wldnall. 

Mr   McFall  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr    Long   of   Louisiana   with   Mr    Udall 

Mr    Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr    Anderson 
of  Tennessee. 

Mr    Abbltt  with  Mr    Alexander. 

Mr   Cabell  with  Mr   Fascell. 

Mr   Dorn  with  Mr  Fisher 

Mr,  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr    Flynt. 

Mr    Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr    Flowers. 

Mr   Gettys  with  Mr  Slsk. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr   Roberts 

Mrs,     Hansen     of     Washington 
Rarlck. 

Mr   Moss  with  Mr   Pickle 

Mr,  Blanton  with  Mr  Leggett, 

Mr  Caffery  with  Mr  Jacobs 

Mr   Corman  with  Mr    Hungate 

Mr    O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr    Kirwan 

Mr  Brown  of  California  with  Mrs  Chls- 
holm. 

Mr  Scheuer  with  Mr  Powell. 

Mr   McCarthy  with  Mr  Dlggs,  « 

Mr   Passman  with  Mr    Landrum 

Mr,  Purcell  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr,  Dawson 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  14227.  ADJUSTMENTS 
OF  RETIRED  PAY  TO  REFLECT 
CHANGES  IN  CONSUMER  PRICE 
INDEX 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  reported  the  following  priv- 
ileged resolution  'H.  Res.  726.  Rept. 
No.  91-692),  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

H.    Res.    726 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
14227)  to  amend  section  1401a(b)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  adjtist- 
ments  of  retired  pay  to  reflect  changes  in 
Consumer  Price  Index.  After  general  debat«, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall 
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be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  conaldera- 
tlon  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  726  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House  now  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 726? 

The  question  was  taJcen;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
House  agreed  to  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 726. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr,  Quillen)  pending  which 
I  yl^y  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  14227 
to  provide  military  retirees  with  an  im- 
proved formula  for  future  adjustments 
in   their  military  retired  pay. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  14227  is  to  mod- 
ify the  existing  statutory  formula  under 
which  military  retired  pay  is  increased 
upward  to  reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  is  designed  to 
insure  that  military  retirees  will  have  the 
same  benefit  afforded  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice retirees  with  respect  to  the  1  percent 
added  increase  in  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments provided  by  Public  Law  91-93, 
which  was  enacted  on  October  20  of  this 
year. 

Federal  civil  service  retirees  received 
a  cost-of-living  adjustment  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1969  which  included  the  1-percent 
add-on.  This  bill  would  provide  that 
military  retirees  will  similarly  benefit 
by  this  1 -percent  add-on  retroactive  to 
the  same  date.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
will  simply  mean  equity  for  the  military 
retiree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  in  order  that  H.R.  14227 
may  be  considered. 

Mr.  QUILLEJN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  <  Mr.  Matsunaga  )  has  ably  stated. 
this  resolution  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  14227  under  an  open  rule, 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  bring  the 
formula  coverin;;  retirement  pay  for  the 
military  into  line  with  recent  amend- 
ments to  the  formula  used  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  civilian  retirees. 
Under  the  existing  formula,  whenever 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  increases  by 
3  percent  over  the  index  base,  and  re- 
mains at  or  above  that  level  for  a  period 
of  3  consecutive  months,  military  retired 
pay  is  increased  on  the  1st  day  of  the 
third    month    following?     the    3-month 


period  by  the  highest  percentage  of  in- 
crease attained  during  that  period. 

The  bill  adds  to  this  formula  an  addi- 
tional 1  percent  upward  adjustment  with 
each  such  cost-of-Uving  increase.  The 
reason  for  this  is  to  make  up  for  the  time 
lag  built  into  the  formula.  This  same 
legislation  was  recently  signed  into  law 
1 91-339  >  for  civil  service  retirees. 

The  Department  of  E>efense  supports 
the  legislation  and  estimates  the  cost  for 
1  year  at  about  $27J)00,000. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  but  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

INCREASING  PER  DIEM  ALLOWANCE 

FOR    MEMBERS    OF    UNIFORMED 

SERVICES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  reported  the  following  priv- 
ileged resolution  tH.  Res.  727.  Rept.  No. 
61-693) .  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Res.  727 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
944)  to  amend  section  404(d)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  by  increasing  the  maxi- 
mum rates  of  per  diem  allowance  and  reim- 
bursement authorized,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  meet  the  actual  expenses  of 
travel.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bin  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  Intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  727,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  now  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 727? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
House  agreed  to  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 727. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  'Mr.  Quillen)  pending  which 
I  yield  my.self  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  944  to 


increase  per  diem  allowance  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  944.  as  amended, 
is  to  increase  the  maximum  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subslsistence  and  actual  expense 
reimbursement  to  the  same  levels  now 
enjoyed  by  the  civilian  Government  em- 
ployees, that  is  to  $25  for  the  per  diem  al- 
lowance and  to  $40  for  the  actual  ex- 
pense reimbursement.  At  the  present 
time,  the  maximum  per  diem  is  $16  per 
day  and  the  actual  expense  reimburse- 
ment is  $30  per  day. 

H.R.  944  would  provide  that  all  Gov- 
ernment employees.  military  and 
civilian,  will  be  treated  equally. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  additional  an- 
nual cost  resulting  from  the  increasfs 
will  be  approximately  $80.8  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  in  order  that  H.R.  944 
may  be  considered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myseif  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  iMr.  Matsunaga)  has  ably  stated, 
this  resolution  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  944  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  increa.-^e 
the  maximum  per  diem  permitted  to 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  from 
$16  per  day  to  $25  per  day  and  the  maxi- 
mum amotmt  which  may  be  reimbursed 
when  actual  expenses  are  paid  from  $30 
per  day  to  $40  per  day. 

Public  Law  91-114.  recently  enacted, 
raises  the  civilian  Government  employee 
allowances  to  $25  per  day  on  a  per  diem 
basis  and  provides  that  when  actual  ex- 
penses are  paid  out.  the  top  figure  reim- 
bursable is  $40  per  day.  The  bill  proposes 
to  bring  the  uniformed  services  m  line 
with  these  recent  amendments  to  statu- 
tory law  covering  civilian  employees. 

The  E>epartment  of  Defense  estimates 
the  annual  cost  resulting  from  this  in- 
crease will  be  approximately  $80,800,000. 
The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  but  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  "H-R.  944)  to 
amend  section  404idi  of  title  37.  United 
Stales  Code,  by  increasing  the  maximum 
rates  of  per  diem  allowance  and  reim- 
bursement authorized,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  meet  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  travel,  and  ask  unanimous  crn- 
.sent  that  the  bill  be  conisdered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Wholf. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H  R    944 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Hovse  o; 
nepresentatives    of     the     United     States    oj 
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America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
404(d)  of  title  37,  United  Statee  Code,  Is 
iunended  by  stnidng  out  "$16"  and  "»30", 
respectively,  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
•  $20"  and  "WS". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  "•20"  and  In- 
sert "$25  •  and  strike  out  "$35"  and  Insert 
»40". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Speaker.  H.R.  944  is  designed  to 
amend  section  404(d)  of  title  37,  United 
SUtes  Code,  by  increasing  the  maximum 
rates  of  per  diem  allowance  and  actual 
expense  reimbursement  authorized  to 
meet  the  travel  expenses  of  service  mem- 
bers within  the  contiguous  48  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.    944    as    originally    introduced 
would  have  increased  the  per  diem  allow- 
ance from  $16  to  $20  and  would  have  m- 
creased  the  actual  expense  reimburse- 
ment allowance  from  $30  to  $35.  How- 
ever Public  Law  91-114.  which  was  en- 
acted recently,  raises  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment   employee    allowances    higher 
than  those  contemplated  for  the  military 
under  H.R.  944.  As  a  result,  civilians  are 
now  entitled  to  a  per  diem  allowance  of 
$25  and  an  actual  expense  reimburse- 
ment of  $40.  Figures  on  current  costs  of 
lodging  and  meals  were  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  during  the  hearings  on  the  ci- 
vilian bill.  These  figures  caused  that  com- 
mittee to  conclude  that  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance of  $25  and  a  reimbursement  allow- 
ance of  $40  were  necessary. 

In  light  of  these  findings  and  in  order 
that  all  Government  employees,  mihtary 
and  civilian,  would  be  treated  equally,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  amended 
H  R  944  to  increase  the  per  diem  allow- 
ance for  mUitary  personnel  to  the  same 
levels    now    received    by    their    civiUan 
counterparts,  namely   the  bill's  allow- 
ance was  raised  from  $20  to  $25  and  the 
actual     expense     reimbursement     was 
raised  from  $35  to  $40.  Based  upon  these 
increased  allowances,  the  annual  cost  of 
H.R.  944  as  amended  would  be  $80.8  mil- 
lion. This  dollar  requirement  can  be  fi- 
nanced within  the  revised  Department 
of  Defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
The  Department  of  Defense  reconmiends 
enactment  of  the  bill  at  levels  that  cor- 
respond to  the  civiUan  allowances.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  interposes  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts).  The  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  14227)  to 
amend  section  1401a(b)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  adjust- 
ments of  retired  pay  to  reflect  changes  in 
Consumer  Price  Index,  and  ask  that  the 
bin  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


H.R.  14227 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  1401a(b)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as'foUows:  "If  the  Secretary  determines  that, 
for  three  consecutive  months,  the  amount  of 
the  increase  is  at  least  3  per  centum  over  the 
base  Index,  the  retired  pay  and  retainer  pay 
of  members  and  former  members  of  the 
armed  forces  who  become  entitled  to  that  pay 
before  the  first  day  of  the  third  calendar 
month  beginning  after  the  end  of  those  three 
months  shall,  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c),  be  Increased,  effective  on  that  day, 
by  the  per  centum  obUlned  by  adding  1  per 
centum  and  the  highest  per  centum  of  In- 
crease In  the  index  during  those  months,  ad- 
justed to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per 
centum." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  after  line  5,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

•Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  become 
effective  on  October  31,  1969." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


ADJUSTMENTS  OF  RETIRED  PAY  TO 
REFLECT  CHANGES  IN  CONSUMER 
PRICE  INDEX 

Mr.    PHILBIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   for   the   immediate 


to, 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  modify  the  existing 
statutory  formula  under  which  military 
retired  pay  is  increased  upward  so  as  to 
more  adequately  reflect  changes  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

EXPtANATION 

Under  the  existing  formula  for  adjust- 
ing military  retired  pay,  whenever  the 
Consumer  Price  Index— CPI— increases 
by  3  percent  over  the  previous  base  in- 
dex and  remains  at  or  above  that  level 
for  a  peirod  of  3  consecutive  months, 
military  retired  pay  is  increased  on  the 
1st  day  of  the  third  month  following 
that  3-mcnth  period  by  the  highest  per- 
centage of  increase  attained  during  that 

period. 

This  formula  was  designed  by  the 
Congress  as  a  device  to  protect  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  military  retired  pay. 

A  similar  formula  is  utilized  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  protect  the 
purchasing  power  of  retired  Federal  civil 
service  employees.  However,  the  formula 
for  civil  .service  retirees  has  recently  been 
improved  with  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  91-93,  October  20,  1969,  by  attempt- 
ing to  compensate  for  an  evident  de- 
ficiency in  this  formula. 

Briefly,  the  Congress  has  provided  that 
whenever  an  adjustment  in  Federal  civil 
service  employee's  retired  pay  is  effected, 
in  addition  to  the  percentage  increase 
dictated  by  the  CPI  change,  there  will 
be  added  a  1 -percent  increase  to  compen- 
sate for  the  lag  in  the  application  of  this 
formula.  , 

Thus,   since   the   establisheo   formula 


required  a  4-percent  Increase  in  ci\il 
service  retired  pay  effective  November  1, 
1969,  there  was  also  added  an  additional 
1  percent  as  a  result  of  Public  Law  91- 
93,  with  the  result  that  the  net  increase 
for  civil  service  retirees  was  5  percent. 

Since  military  retirees  are  confronted 
with  the  same  problem  as  civil  service 
retirees,  Mr.  Rivers  introduced  the  legis- 
lation which  would  extend  this  improved 
formula  to  military  retirees  as  well. 

EXECUTIVE     BRANCH     POSITION 

The  administration  has  advised  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser\aces  that  it 
supports  enactment  of  this  bill. 

FISCAL    DATA 

The  cost  of  a  1 -percent  increase  in 
mihtary  retired  pay  for  1  year  will  be 
approximately  $27,000,000. 

COMMrTTEE    ACTION 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\'ices 
unanimously  approved  this  bill  with  an 
amendment,  which  would  make  it  effec- 
tive on  the  same  date  as  the  similar  pro- 
vision for  civil  service  retirees — Novem- 
ber 1,  1969. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 

support  H.R.  14227. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  grant 
military  retirees  the  same  cost-of-living 
adjus^ents  now  afforded  Federal  civil 
service  retirees. 

There  was  sound  reason  for  adjusting 
the  cost-of-living  formula  for  Federal 
civil  service  retirees,  and  the  same  rea- 
sons apply  with  equal  force  to  the  bill 
now  before  the  House. 

In  view  of  recent  history  of  the  rate 
of  increase  in  cost  of  living  and  the  rate 
which  will  pertain  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, the  adjustment  authorized  in  this 
bUl  will  not  fully  compensate  the  re- 
tiree for  the  cost-of-living  increase,  nor 
is  it  intended  to  do  so.  It  will,  however, 
help  to  close  the  gap  without  adding  to 
the  inflationary  pressures  which  cause 
the  cost-of-living  increase. 

By  passing  this  legislation  we  keep  the 
faith  with  our  retired  military  personnel 
by  giving  them  the  same  consideration 
which  we  have  already  properly  given  to 
Federal  civil  service  retirees. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Con- 
gress enacted  Public  Law  85-422  in  1958. 
it  departed  from  a  principle  that  had 
been  practiced  for  almost  100  years:  That 
of  basing  military  retired  pay  on  mili- 
tary active  duty  pay  rates. 

"This  legislation  was  followed  in  1963 
by  Public  Law  88-132  linking  military 
retirement  pay  to  the  consumer  price  in- 
dex. The  practical  result  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  to  introduce  further  confusion 
and  inequalitv  into  the  computation  of 
retirement  pay  for  military  personnel. 
Members  on  the  retired  rolls  or  those 
due  for  retirement  withm  the  next  lew- 
years  almost  without  exception  entered 
active  ser\-ice  and  sened  their  careers 
under  a  more  favorable  retirement  sys- 
tem. 

Persons  entering  the  armed  services 
during  that  period  had  ever>-  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Government  would  carrv- 
out  its  end  of  the  bargain  b>-  continuing 
to  provide  a  favorable  retirement  system. 
Certainly  if  these  retirement  benefits 
were  to"  be  reduced,  provisions  should 
have  been  made  to  protect  the  equity  of 
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those  individuals  who  had  entered  the 
service  under  that  system.  Ironically,  the 
action  taken  by  Congress  in  enacting  the 
two  aforementioned  public  laws  occurred 
during  the  very  period  that  social  se- 
curity benefits  and  private  pension  plans 
were  becoming  much  more  liberal  and 
active  duty  military  pay  was  being  in- 
creased. 

Under  the  "cost-of-living"  formula,  the 
older  retirees,  who  have  less  opportunity 
to  supplement  their  retired  pay  by  out- 
side employment,  and  whose  financial 
needs  may  well  be  greater,  will  continue 
to  see  their  income  decline  in  relation 
to  their  younger  comrades.  Such  lov.-ered 
standards  at  once  broke  faith  with  those 
persons  on  the  active  lists  as  to  their 
own  treatment  in  the  years  to  come. 
Certainly  the  lowered  standard  of  com- 
pensation arbitrarily  imposed  upon  those 
already  retired  can  cause  little  reason 
for  hope  for  better  treatment  for  those 
due  to  retire  in  the  future. 

I  believe  that  military  people,  both 
active  and  retired,  who  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  when 
the  recomputation  principle  was  precipi- 
tiously'suspended,  have  a  moral  right  to 
have  their  retired  pay  computed  no  less 
favorably  than  was  provided  by  law  when 
they  undertook  the  obligations  of  a  mili- 
tary career  in  anticipation  of  such  bene- 
fits. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  H.R.  14277, 
I  feel  that  the  terms  of  my  proposed  leg- 
islation. H.R.  310  will  improve  the  sys- 
tem by  removing  the  inequities  which  I 
have  just  cited.  In  addition,  it  has  the 
added  attraction  of  ultimately  reducing 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
eliminating  the  application  of  the  legis- 
lation to  those  persons  who  entered  the 
service  after  the  system  had  been 
changed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
two  bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADMINISTRATION   ACTION  NEEDED 
TO   IMPROVE   HOUSING   MARKET 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 19. 1  saw  two  articles,  side  by  side, 
which  were  of  particular  interest  to  me 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing. 


The  first  of  these  articles  was  cap- 
tioned "Housing  Starts  in  Month  Fell  12 
Percent,  Most  This  Year."  A  reading  of 
this  article  simply  reinforces  what  all  of 
us  already  know  and  have  known  for 
some  time— that  the  housing  industry 
continues  to  be  in  trouble — in  deep 
trouble. 

The  second  of  these  articles  offers  what 
I  think  is  a  glimmer  of  hope  for  the 
housing  industry.  Preston  Martin,  the 
new  and  dynamic  Chairman  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  announced  that 
newly  instituted  actions  will  make  more 
than  $5.3  billion  available  in  additional 
funds  in  1970.  This  is  a  most  welcomed 
piece  of  news. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  something 
in  this  latter  article  that  causes  me  some 
concern. 

There  is  nobody  in  the  Congress  who 
has  a  greater  respect  for  the  Bank  Board 
than  I.  It  has  done  in  the  past,  is  doing 
now,  and  will  in  the  future.  I  know,  con- 
tinue to  do  an  outstanding  job  in  helping 
provide  housing  for  all  of  our  people.  The 
Bank  Board  is  offering  to  buy  .some  $200 
million  in  mortgage  paper  which  will 
originate  on  HUD-subsidized  housing 
projects.  What  concerns  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  the  administration,  in  pushing 
forward  in  this  area,  is  not  really  cog- 
nizant of  what  we  in  the  Congress  have 
intended,  or  if  cognizant,  it  chooses  to 
Ignore  our  mandate. 

One  of  the  more  important  features  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1968  was  section  804 
relating  to  mortgage-backed  securities. 
In  our  report  on  the  pending  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969,  we 
said  : 

When  this  legislation  lie.  the  1968  Act) 
was  considered  lost  year,  the  Committee  un- 
derstood that  FNMA.  using  its  experience 
and  contacts  in  the  capital  market,  would 
be  the  first  issuer  of  these  securities  in  or- 
der to  establish  their  acceptability  to  po- 
tential investors.  Other  issuers  then  would 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  PNMA's  ex- 
perience and  expertise.  This  still  seems  to  be 
a  sound  plan,  and  would  seem  to  represent 
a  reasonable  procedure  to  Initiate  and  estab- 
lish a  reliable  market  for  this  type  of 
secuntj'. 

It  is  imclear,  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, exactly  what  type  of  issue  the  Bank 
Board  is  contemplating.  If  it  is  the  bond 
type  mortgage-backed  security.  I  would 
certainly  expect  that  the  administration 
will  heed  the  words  of  our  committee 
and  will  use  that  facility — FNMA — 
which  has  been  ready  and  willing  for 
some  little  time  and  able  to  move  in  this 
area. 

If  the  security  involved  is  not  a  bond 
type  mortgage-backed  security,  then  I 
think  we  must  again  ask  the  administra- 
tion how  much  longer  will  it  take  for  it 
to  implement  this  mortgage-backed  se- 
curity program  which  still  offers  so  much 
potential  for  the  tapping  of  large  sums 
of  money  so  sorely  needed  by  the  hous- 
ing industry. 

The  housing  situation  is  daily  growing 
more  acute,  and  some  15  or  16  months, 
Mr.  Speaker,  seems  to  be  long  enough  for 
the  administration  to  perfect  its  regula- 
tions on  this  section  of  the  law  which 
still  offers  much  promise. 


AND  I  STILL  DREAM  ABOUT  IT 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day  for 
the  past  week,  we  have  seen  new  evi- 
dence establishing  that  war  crimes  have 
been  committed  by  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam.  A  horrendou.s 
tragedy  took  place  in  the  village  of 
Songmy  where  Vietnamese  civilians,  men. 
women,  and  babes  in  arms,  were  massa- 
cred by  American  Army  personnel. 

If  we  did  not  know  it  before,  we  know 
it  now.  that  the  ability  to  commit  war 
crimes  is  not  restricted  to  the  Germans. 
War  brings  out  the  beast  in  man.  Everj- 
nation  is  capable  of  committing  the  kind 
of  atrocity  that  took  place  in  this  small 
Vietnamese  village. 

War  crimes  in  our  lifetime  have  been 
committed  by  the  Soviet  Union  which 
slaughtered  tens  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cent Poles  and  other  peoples  in  Eastern 
Europe;  the  Dutch  committed  similar 
atrocities  in  Indonesia  before  they  left 
those  islands;  the  French  perpetrated 
comparable  outrages  in  Algeria  before 
they  vacated  that  country.  There  is  a 
litany  of  names  which  would  include 
country  after  country,  guilty  of  atroci- 
ties, when  one  nation  sought  to  .subjugate 
the  people  of  another  land.  These  war 
crimes  are  always  committed  in  the  name 
of  freedom,  liberty,  and  self-defense. 

Almost  every  coimtry  sitting  in  judg- 
ment at  Nuremburg  has  a  historical 
record  of  having  committed  atrocities. 
There  were  some  who  made  this  point 
when  the  Ntu-emburg  trials  were  being 
conducted,  and  some  said  that  because 
there  were  others  who  had  committed 
and  would  commit  other  atrocities  that 
those  Germans  who  had  committed  them 
in  World  War  n  ought  not  to  be  pun- 
ished. I  did  not  agree  with  that  point  of 
view  then,  nor  do  I  now.  Instead,  we 
ought  to  make  certain,  indeed  pledge, 
that  whoever  commits  atrocities  from 
whatever  coimtry,  including  our  own, 
must  and  will  be  brought  to  trial.  And 
that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  evolve  a 
worldwide  rule  of  law  and  the  mech- 
anism to  enforce  it  which  will  seek  out 
those  who  violate  that  law  and  punish 
them. 

It  must  have  come  as  a  shock  to  many 
Americans  to  learn  that  our  people  are 
as  capable  of  committing  these  most  ab- 
horrent acts  as  were  the  Nazis  of  Ger- 
many. It  is  not  enough  to  hang  our  heads 
in  shame — we  must  do  more.  Man  carries 
within  him  the  most  base  animal  in- 
stincts, as  well  as  the  divine  spirit.  When 
a  man  personally,  or  under  color  of  gov- 
errunental  authority,  permits  those  base 
bestial  instincts  to  govern  his  conduct 
and  commits  acts  which,  as  a  result  of 
the  Nurembtu-g  trials,  now  constitute 
acts,  universally  accepted  as  war  crimes, 
such  a  man  or  men  must  be  pimished. 

Whether  war  crimes  are  committed  by 
North  Vietnamese  at  Hue  or  by  U.S. 
soldiers  in  Songmy.  justice  requires  that 
those  who  perpetrate  them  be  tried. 

The  confession  of  one  of  our  yoimg 
soldiers,  Paul  Meadlo,  who  participated 
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in  the  killing  of  men,  women,  and  babies 
at  Songmy.  is  a  compelUng  statement 
and  should  be  read  by  all  of  our  col- 
leagues. It  follows: 


Transcript   of    Interview    of    Vietnam    War 

Veteran  on  His  Role  in  Alleged  Massacre 

OF  Civilians  at  Songmy 

I  Note— Following  Is  a  transcript  of  an 
interview  with  Paul  Meadlo,  Vietnam  veteran. 
by  Mike  Widlace  on  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  Radio  Network  last  night. » 

Meadlo  Captain  Medinas  had  us  all  in  a 
group,  and  oh.  he  briefed  vis,  and  I  can't  re- 
member all  the  briefing. 

Wallace     How   many   of    them   were   with 

vou? 

'    A.  Well,  with  the  mortar  platoon.  Id  say 

thered  t>e  at>out  65-65  people,  but  the 
mortar  platoon  wasn't  with  us.  And  I'd  say 
the  mortar  platoon  had  about  20— 2&— about 
23  people  in  the  mortar  platoon.  So  we  didn't 
have  the  whole  company  in  the  Plnkville,  no 
we  didn't. 
Q.  There  weren't  about  40-46.  .  .  . 
A    Right. 

Q.  — that  took  part  in  all  of  this? 
A.  Right. 

Q.  Now  you  took  off  from  your  base  camp — 
A.  .  .  .  ves — Dolly. 
Q.  .  .      Dolly.  At  what  time? 
A    I  wouldn't  know  what  time  it  was  .  .  . 
Q    ...  in  the  early  morning  .  . 
A.  ...  In  the   early   morning.   It   was — It 
would  have  been  a  long  time  ago. 

Q.  And  what  had  you  been  briefed  to  do 
when  vou  got  to  PinkviUe? 

A    To  search  and  to  make  sure  that  there 
weren't  no  N.V.A.  in  the  village  and  "spectln" 
to  nght — when  we  got  there 
Q.  To  expect  to  fight? 
A.  To  expect  to  fight. 

Q.  'Uh-huh.  So  you  took  off  and — In  how 
many  choppers? 

A.  "well,  I'd  say  the  first  wave  was  about 
four  of  us— I  mean  four  choppers,  and  uh  .  .  , 
Q.  How  many  men  abroad  each  chopper? 
A  Uh.  five  of  us.  And  we  landed  next  to 
the  vtllace.  and  we  all  got  on  line  and  we 
.started  walking  toward  the  village.  And  there 
was  one  man.  one  gook  in  the  shelter,  and 
he  was  all  huddled  up  down  in  there,  and 
the  man  called  out  and  said  there's  a  gook 
over  here. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  was  this?  I  mean  was 
this  a  fighting  man  or  an  older  man? 

A.  An  older  man.  And  the  man  hauled  out 
and  said  that  there's  a  gook  over  here  and 
then  Sergeant  Mitchell  hollered  back  and 
>ald  shoot  him. 

Q    Sergeant  Mitchell  was  in  charge  of  the 

20  of  vou? 

A  He  was  in  charge  of  the  whole  squad. 
And  so  then  the  man  shot  him.  So  we  moved 
on  into  the  village,  and  we  started  searching 
up  the  village  and  gathering  people  and  run- 
ning through  the  center  of  the  village. 

Q.  How  many   people  did   you  round  up? 

A  Well,  there  were  about  40-45  people  that 
we  gathered  in  the  center  of  the  village.  And 
we  placed  them  in  there,  and  It  was  like  a 
little  Island,  right  there  In  the  center  of  the 
village.  I'd  say.  And — 

Q.  What  kind  of  people— men,  women, 
children? 

A.  Men.  women,  children. 

"I   WANT  THEM   DEAD" 

Q.  Babies? 

A.  Babies.  And  we  all  huddled  them  up. 
We  made  them  squat  down,  and  Lieutenant 
Calley  came  over  and  said.  "You  know  what 
to  do  with  them,  don't  you?"  And  I  said 
Yes.  So  I  took  It  for  granted  that  he  just 
wanted  us  to  watch  them.  And  he  left,  and 
canje  back  about  10  or  15  minutes  later, 
and  said,  "How  come  you  ain't  killed  them, 
vef"  And  I  told  him  that  I  didn't  think  you 
want  us  to  kill  them,  that  you  just  wanted 
us  to  guard  them.  He  said.  "No  I  want  them 
dead."  So 


Q  He  told  this  to  all  of  you,  or  to  you 
particularly? 

A.  Well,  I  was  facing  him.  So,  but  the 
other  three,  four  guys  heard  It  and  so  he 
stepped  back  about  10.  15  feet,  and  he  started 
shooting  them.  And  he  told  me  to  start 
shooting.  So  I  started  shooting,  I  poured 
about  lour  clips  into  the  group, 

Q.  You  fired  four  clips  from  your  .  .  . 

A.   M-16. 

Q.  And  that's  about — how  many  clips — 
I  mean  how  many — 

A.  I  carried  seventeen  rounds  to  each  clip. 

Q.  So  you  fired  something  like  67  shots— 

A.  Right.  ^  ^ 

Q.    And    you    killed    how    many?    At    that 

time? 

A.  Well,  I  fired  them  on  automatic,  so  you 
can't^you  just  spray  the  area  on  them 
and  so  you  can't  know  how  many  you  killed 
cause  they  were  going  fast.  So  I  might  have 
killed  ten  or  fifteen  of  them. 

Q.  Men.  women  and  children. 

A.  Men,  women  and  children. 

Q.  And  babies? 

A.  And  babies. 

Q.  Okav,  then  what? 

A.  So  we  started  to  gather  them  up,  more 
people,  and  we  had  about  seven  or  eight  peo- 
ple, that  we  was  gonna  put  into  the  hoot-ch, 
and  we  dropped  a  hand  grenade  In  there 
with  them. 

Q.   Now   you're  rounding  up  more? 

A.  We're  rounding  up  more,  and  we  had 
about  seven  or  eight  people  And  we  was  go- 
ing to  throw  them  in  the  hootch,  and  well, 
we  put  them  *n  the  hootch  and  then  we 
dropped  a  hand  grenade  down  there  with 
them.  And  somebody  holed  up  in  the  ravine, 
and  told  us  to  bring  them  over  to  the  ravine, 
so  we  took  them  back  out,  and  led  them 
over  to — and  by  that  time,  we  already  had 
them  over  there,  and  they  had  about  70-75 
people  all  gathered  up.  So  we  threw  ours  in 
with  them  and  Ueutenant  Calley  told  me.  he 
said.  "Meadlo.  we  got  another  job  to  do."  And 
so  he  walked  over  to  the  people,  and  he 
started  pushing  them  off  and  started  shoot- 
ing ... 

Q.    Started    pushing    them    off    into    the 

ravine? 

A.  OfT  into  the  ravine.  It  was  a  ditch  And 
so  we  started  pushing  them  off  and  we  started 
shooting  them,  so  altogether  we  Just  pushed 
them  all  off.  and  just  started  using  automa- 
tics on  them.  And  then 

Q.  Again — men,  women,  children? 

A.  Men,  women  and  children. 

Q.   And  babies? 

A.  And  babies.  And  so  we  started  shooting 
them,  and  sombeody  told  us  to  switch  off  to 
single  shot  so  that  "we  could  save  ammo.  So 
we  switched  off  to  single  shot,  and  shot  a  few- 
more  rounds.  And  after  that,  I  Just — we 
Just — the  company  started  gathering  up 
again  .We  started  moving  out,  and  we  had  a 
few  gooks  that  was  in — as  we  started  moving 
out,  we  had  gooks  in  front  of  us  that  was 
taking  point,  you  know. 

Q.  Uh-huh. 

A.  — and  as  we  walked 

Q..  Taking  point.  You  mean  out  In  front? 
To  take  any  fire  that  might  come. 

STEPPED    ON    LAND    MINE 


A.  Right.  And  so  we  started  walking  across 
that  field.  And  so  later  on  that  day,  they 
picked  them  up,  and  gooks  we  had,  and  I 
reckon  they  took  them  to  Chu  Lai  or  some 
camp  that  "they  was  questioning  them,  so  I 
don't  know  what  they  done  with  them.  So 
we  set  up  (indistinct)  the  rest  of  the  night, 
and  the  next  morning  we  started  leaving, 
leaving  the  perimeter,  and  I  stepped  on  a 
land  mine  next  day.  next  morning. 

Q.  And  you  came  back  to  the  United  States. 

A.  I  came  back  to  the  United  States,  and 
lost  a  foot  out  of  it. 

Q.  You  feel 

A.  1  feel  cheated  because  the  V.A.  cut  my 


disability  like  they  did,  and  they  say  that  my 
stump  is  well  healed,  well  padded,  without 
tenderness.  Well,  its  well  healed,  but  it's  a 
long  way  from  being  well  padded.  And  with- 
out ten^Jbrness''  It  hurts  all  the  time.  I  got  to 
work  eVght  hours  a  day  up  on  my  foot,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  day  I  can't  hardly  stand  it 
But  I  gotta  work  because  I  gotta  make  a  liv- 
ing, and  the  V  A  don't  give  me  enough  money 
to  live  on  as  it  is 

Q.  Veterans  Administration 

A.  Right.  So 

Q   Did  you  feel  any  sense  of  retribution  to 
yourself  the  day  after? 

A    Well.  I  felt  that  I  was  punished  for  what 
Id  done,  the  next  morning   Later  on  in  that 
day.  I  felt  like  I  was  being  punished. 
Q    Why  did  you  do  it? 

A.  Why  did  i  do  it?  Because  I  felt  like  I  was 
ordered  to  do  it,  and  it  seemed  like  that,  at 
the  time  I  felt  like  I  was  doing  the  right 
thing,  because  like  1  said  I  lost  buddies  I  lost 
a  dam  good  buddy.  Bobby  Wilson,  and  it  was  .' 
on  my  conscience  So  alter  I  done  it.  I  felt 
good,  but  later  on  that  day,  it  was  getting 
to  me  » 

Q    You're  married? 

A    Right  , 

Q    Children?  ^ 

A    Two 
Q.  How  old? 

A  The  boy  Is  two  and  a  half,  and  the  little 
girl  IS  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q  Obviously,  the  question  comes  to  my 
mind  .  .  the  father  of  two  little  kids  like 
that      .      how  can  he  shoot  babies? 

A.  I  didn't  have  the  little  girl    I  Just  had 
the  little  boy  at  the  time. 
Q    Uh-huh    How  do  you  shoot  babies? 
A.  I    don't    know.    Its   Just    one   of   them 
ihing.s. 

Q.   How   many   people   would    you   imagine 
were  killed  that  day' 
A    Id  say  about  370 
Q    How  do  you  arrive  at   that  figure? 
A    Just  looking. 

Q.  You  saw.  you  think,  that  many  people, 
and   you   yourself   were   responsible   for   how- 
many  of  them? 
A    I  couldn't  say. 
Q.  Twenty-five?  Fifty? 
A    I  couldn't  say   .   .   .  Just   too  many. 
Q.    And    how    many    men    did    the    acttial 
shooting' 

A.  Well.  I  really  couldn't  jay  that  either 
There  was  another  .  .  .  there  was  another 
platoon  in  there  and  but  I  Just  couldn't 

say  how  many. 

"jrST    SITTING.    SOVATTING" 

Q.  But  these  civilians  were  lined  up  rmd 
shot?  They  weren't  killed  by  cross-fire? 

A.  They  weren't  lined  up  .  .  .  they  [were] 
just  pushed  in  a  ravine  or  just  sitting,  squat- 
ting  .   .   .   and  shot. 

Q,  What  did  these  civilians — particularly 
the  women  and  children,  the  old  men — what 
did  they  do?  What  did  they  say  to  you? 

A.  They  weren't  much  saying  to  them.  They 
[were]  Just  being  pushed  and  they  were  do- 
ing what  they  was  told  to  do 

Q.  They  weren't  begging  or  saying.  'No 
.  .  .  no,"  or — 

A.  Right.  They  was  begging  and  saying, 
"No.  no."  And  the  mothers  was  hugging  their 
children  and,  but  they  kept  right  on  firing. 
Well,  we  kept  right  on  firing.  They  was  wav- 
ing their  arms  and  begging      .  . 

Q    Was  that  your  most  vivid   memory  of 
what  you  saw? 
A    Right. 

Q.  And  nothing  went  through  your  mind 
or  heart? 

A.  Many  a  times  .  .  .  many  a  times  .  .  . 
Q.  While  you  were  doing  It? 
A.  Not  while  I  was  doing  It.  I  just  seemed 
like  it  was  the  natural  thing  to  do  at  the 
time.  I  don't  know.  It  just — I  was  getting  re- 
lieved from  what  I'd  seen  earlier  over  there. 
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"IT    WAS    .    .     .    MOSTXY    HEVENOE" 

Q,  What  do  you  mean? 

A.  Well.   I   was   getting  like   the      .  . 

my  buddies  getting  killed  or  wounded  or— 
we  weren't  getting  no  satisfaction  from  it,  so 
what  It  really  wae.  It  was  Just  mostly  revenge. 

Q.  You  call  the  Vietnamese  "gooks'? 

A.  Oooks. 

Q  Are  they  people  to  you?  Were  they  peo- 
ple to  you? 

A.  Well,  they  were  people.  But  It  waa  Just 
one  ol  them  words  that  we  Just  picked  up 
over  there,  you  know.  Just  any  word  you 
pick  up.  That's  what  you  call  people,  and 
that's  what  you  been  called. 

Q.  Obviously,  the  thought  that  goes 
through  my  mind— I  spent  some  Ume  over 
there,  and  I  klUed  In  the  second  war,  and 
so  forth.  But  the  thought  that  goes  through 
your  mind  Is,  we've  raised  such  a  dickens 
about  what  the  Nazis  did,  or  what  the  Japa- 
nese did,  but  particularly  what  the  Nazis  did 
in  the  second  world  war,  the  brutallzatlon 
and  so  forth,  you  know  It's  hard  for  a  good 
many  American*  to  understand  that  young, 
capable  American  boys  could  line  up  old 
men,  women  and  children  and  babies  and 
shoot  them  down  In  cold  blood  How  do  you 
explain  thaf 

A.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  eter  dream  about  all  of  this 
that  went  on  In  Plnkvllle? 

A.  Yes;  I  did  .  .  .  and  I  still  dream  about 
It. 

Q.  What  kind  of  dreams? 

A.  I  see  the  women  and  children  In  my 
sleep.  Some  days  .  .  .  some  nights,  I  cant 
even  sleep.  I  Just  lay  there  thinking  about  It. 


THANKSGIVING.  1969;  PRODUCTION 
GAINS  BUT  DISTRIBUTION  FAILS 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr,  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  General 
Sherman  followed  the  basic  and  classic 
strategy  of  battle  first  enunciated  by 
Gen.  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  of  "getting 
there  firstest  with  the  mostest." 

We  won  on  the  battlefields  in  World 
War  II  with  logistics  which  carried  out 
that  strategy;  we  had  the  right  equip- 
ment and  firepower  in  the  right  places 
at  the  right  time  to  overwhelm  the 
enemy.  The  Marshall  plan  after  the 
fighting  followed  the  same  logistical  pat- 
tern: we  speedily  provided  what  was  re- 
quired to  save  Europe  from  starvation, 
economic  collapse,  and  ruin. 

Currently,  we  have  mastered  outer 
space  to  the  moon  with  expert  planning 
and  scientific  knowledge,  coordinating 
the  most  complex  instruments  and  har- 
nessing power  to  have  exactly  what  is 
needed  at  the  right  place  at  exactly  the 
right  time.  With  perfectly  controlled 
accuracy  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles,  the  three  astronauts,  Gordon, 
Dean,  and  Conrad,  landed  on  this  earth 
yesterday  within  yards  of  their  return 
target  after  spending  several  hours  at  a 
preselected  spot  on  the  lunar  surface. 

Jefferson  200  years  ago  envisioned  this 
country  as  a  great  agricultural  nation, 
and  he  was  right,  but  it  was  more  than 
that.  By  the  time  of  Sherman  we  had 
blended  industrial  development  with  an 
expanding  agriculture.  If  Sherman's  sol- 
diers were  hungry,  it  was  a  matter  of 
logistics,  or  a  flailure  of  distribution. 

Gen.  George  Marshall  in  the  forties 
used  logistics  as  the  keystone  for  militai-y 


success,  and  for  the  rescue  of  Europe 
with  food  and  other  goods  when  the 
fighting  had  ended. 

With  all  these  successes,  why  cannot 
we  distribute  an  abundance  of  food  so 
millions  of  our  people  need  not  be  hun- 
gry? Why  are  millions  of  children  in  our 
land  undernourished,  and  know  hunger 
before  they  know  the  alphabet?  Why  are 
many  elderly  people  unable  to  live  com- 
fortably in  retirement  with  decent  food, 
and  in  security  without  the  ills  of  mal- 
nourishment? 

Sherman's  principle — getting  there 
firstest  with  the  mostest^would  win  this 
battle  on  hunger,  and  we  have  repeat- 
edly demonstrated  the  logistical  ability 
in  war,  peace,  and  in  space,  to  carry  out 
that  principle. 

Generations  of  farmers  have  under- 
gone the  sweat  and  the  dust  of  spring 
plantings,  summer  cultivation,  and  fall 
liarveets  believing  that  the  abundance  of 
food  they  produced  would  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  the  Nation. 

The  Thanksgiving  holiday  is  a  cele- 
bration of  the  realization  of  this  Ameri- 
can dream,  offering  thanks  to  divine 
providence  for  plentiful  foodstufTs. 

Yet,  to  tell  it  like  it  is.  is  to  admit  that 
while  productivity  in  agriculture  flour- 
ishes, distribution  of  our  abundance  fails 
daily.  Hunger  is  a  constant  companion  of 
one-sixth  of  our  population.  Nearly  30 
million  Americans,  a  high  percentage  of 
them  children  and  elderly,  are  not  able 
to  satisfy  their  daily  nourishment  re- 
quirements. 

Our  farmers  are  grinding  out  their 
production  now  in  a  squeeze  that  finds 
their  costs  exceeding  prices  and  returns, 
partly  because  they  must  forego  culti- 
vation of  a  substantial  part  of  their  land. 
In  the  absence  of  adequate  distribution 
and  use  of  their  products,  they  must 
take  20-year-ago  prices  while  pwiying 
costs  based  on  current  inflated  economic 
levels,  boosted  there  partially  by  our 
huge  investment  in  putting  men  on  the 
moon. 

Truth  forces  us  to  admit  that  while  we 
have  attained  the  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology to  master  outer  space,  we  have 
slipped  backward  in  meeting  human 
needs  and  that  our  Thanksgiving  cele- 
bration, thanking  the  Almighty  for  an 
abundant  harvest,  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly deceptive  and  inappropriate. 

Our  fanners  grow  an  abundance  of 
food.  That  is  their  part,  but  their  abund- 
ance becomes  a  price  depressing  burden 
on  them.  They  are  entitled  to  a  fair  re- 
turn, but  they  do  not  get  it  because  the 
rest  of  us  are  not  doing  our  part — seeing 
that  food  is  distributed  to  all  those  in 
need. 

Hunger  need  not  be  a  problem. 

There  should  be  no  empty  plates  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  there  will  not 
be  in  future  years  if  we  solve  problems 
of  food  distribution  which  are  far  less 
complex  than  General  Marshall  solved 
in  the  forties,  and  far  less  complex  than 
those  involved  in  sending  a  triumvirate 
of  men  through  space  to  a  small  target 
on  the  moon  and  then  bringing  them 
back  to  a  precise  spot  on  this  earth. 

We  should  dedicate  ourselves  on  this 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1969,  to  seeing  that 
Thanksgiving    next   year — not   5    years 


hence,  or  10  years  hence,  but  Thanks- 
giving In  1970 — can  be  celebrated  in  com- 
pletely good  conscience. 


NATIONAL      SECURITY:       ARE      WE 
ASKING    THE    RIGHT    QUESTIONS? 

(Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  impressive  con- 
tributions made  recently  to  the  discus- 
sion on  the  size  of  our  defense  budget 
and  the  military-industrial  complex  is 
the  article  by  Mr.  Paul  Wamke  in  the 
October  Washington  Monthly  called, 
"National  Security;  Are  We  Asking  the 
Right  Questions?" 

The  distinguished  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  declares  that — 

There  are  growing  signs  of  a  healthy  will- 
ingness to  question  some  of  the  Items  In 
the  defense  budget.  But  the  absence  of  an 
over-all  policy  from  which  these  Individual 
Items  derive  makes  the  debate  revolve  large- 
ly around  tangential  issues. 

The  article  is  a  balanced  exploration 
of  how  our  military  means  may  be  kept 
consistent  with  our  political  objectives, 
and  what  those  objectives  should  be.  It 
follows: 

National  Security  :  Are  We  Asking  the 
Right  Questions? 

(By  Paul  C.  Warnke) 

(  Note. — Paul  C.  Warnke  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Se- 
curity Affairs  from  August.  1967,  until  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  and  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  from  Septem- 
ber. 1966.  through  July,  1967.  He  Is  now 
practicing  law  In  Washington.) 

In  the  area  of  national  security,  it  Is 
probably  a  good  deal  easier  to  raise  questions 
than  to  supply  answers.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  tried  the  latter  can  only  hope  that  his 
successors  will  be  "^  etter  at  It.  But  he  may 
also  find  himself  hoping  that  he.  and  the 
American  public  generally,  can  begin  to  do 
a  better  Job  of  asking  the  right  questions. 
Until  we  do.  there  Is  little  purpose  and  even 
less  Justice  in  railing  about  the  size  of 
our  defense  budget.  The  military-Industrial 
complex,  with  the  foarlng  cost  of  Its  care 
and  feeding  :ind  Us  dire  consequences  for 
the  quality  of  American  life.  Is  the  inevita- 
ble answer  to  the  questions  we  have  asked 
and  the  demands  we  have  made  In  the  name 
of  national  security.  Our  military-Indus- 
trial complex  exists  because  we  have  asked 
for  It. 

We  can  never  cut  it  back  to  size  and  free 
up  a  fair  share  of  our  budget  dollars  for 
competing  and  compelling  causes  until  we 
begin  asking  the  right  questions — about  how 
our  defense  effort  squares  with  the  real 
world  and  with  our  genuine  national  securi- 
ty. Without  the  right  questions  directed  to 
the  right  jjeople  we  can  never  get  answers 
that  will  permit  us  to  design,  or  even  to 
recognize,  a  defense  budget  comn..ensurate 
with  our  over-all  Interests  and  objectives. 

In  not  too  oversimplified  terms,  the  con- 
cept of  security  we  evolved  after  World  War 
II  was  to  make  sure  that  non-Communist 
countries  stayed  that  way.  During  the  years 
when  "Who  Lost  China?"  was  the  popular 
security  questions,  nobody  lu  the  national- 
security  business,  at  least,  craved  identifi- 
cation as  one  who  had  "lost"  some  other 
strayed  member  In  the  non-Communist 
community. 

Tlie   Elsenhower   Administration   pursued 
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the  concept  of  security  by  adhering  to  the 
doctrine  of  "massive  retaliation"  As  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  how  we  could  pre- 
vent Communist  take-overs,  "we  could  point 
to  our  nuclear  striking  force.  But  this  an- 
swer became  less  and  less  plausible  as  our 
monopoly  In  Intercontinental  missiles  dis- 
sipated. Neither  we  nor  our  potential  adver- 
-irles  could  continue  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  would  react  to  any  and  every 
CL>mmunlst  provocation  by  Initiating  a  nu- 
clear exchange  In  which  our  own  society 
would  be  devastated  ,_ 

Nor  could  we  accept  an  "all-or-nothing 
doctrine  of  defense  that  would  leave  us 
bereft  of  any  ability  to  respond  with  con- 
ventional force  to  conventional  attacks  on 
irlendly  nations.  So  "massive  retallatlOD 
save  way  to  the  more  common-sense  notion 
>,f  a  "flexible  response"  adequate  to  counter, 
ind  hopefully  to  deter,  instances  of  aggres- 
Mon  for  which  we  would  be  unwilling  to  risk 
I  nuclear  holocaust. 

But  the  cost  of  the  capability  to  respond 
ilexlbly  can  be  immense  if  an  American  mlli- 
'  irv  response  must  be  contemplated  when- 
ever an  international  development  disfavors 
cvir  national  Interests  And  this  expense  can 
be  infinite  if  the  adequacy  of  that  capability 
must  be  measured  In  terms  of  a  clear  superl- 
.irity  In  every  aspect  of  armed  might. 
In  a  world  in  which  we  are  not  the  single 
creat  power."  any  such  total  mlllUry  ver- 
v-atllltv  and  Invincibility  is  clearly  unprocur- 
^ble_';u  anv  price  Until  we  begin  to  refine 
(lur  questions  and  direct  them  toward  real- 
istic and  realizable  security  goals,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  ask  the  impossible  and  get  answers 
tliat  are  unacceptable. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  we  now  ask  our  gov- 
ernment-  make  us  safe  from  any  attack  by 
;iny  foe    The  answer  is  a  defense  budget  in 
the   neighborhood   of   $80   billion  a  year.  It 
1..   an   answer   that   Is   Increasingly   unsatls- 
i,lCtory.^t  certalnlv  does  not  satisfy  the  Joint 
Chiefs    of    St.aff,    who    recognize    that    this 
imount  is  Inadequate  to  buy  the  American 
ijeople    anvlhing   like    full    protection.    The 
\rmed  Services  Committees  of  Congress  can 
prove  that  a  lower  budget  means  less  over- 
..!1  milltarv  strength  and  less  capacity  to  do 
things  bv  mllitarv  force,  for  a  defense  budget 
of  $80  billion  obviously  provides  the  capabil- 
ity to  meet  contingencies  that  a  budget  of 
450  billion  must  Ignore.  But  before  conclud- 
ing that  the  $50  billion  budget  will  leave  us 
weaker  and  In  greater  danger,  we  need  polit- 
;cal   Judgments   as   to   what  unmet   contin- 
L'encles  are  apt  to  occur  and— if  they  do  occur 
,ind  If  they  are  unmet— what  vital  national 
interests  may  be  adversely  affected.  We  need 
the   further  political   Judgment  of  whether 
the  S30  billion  thus  freed  can  be  spent  on 
problems  of  greater  risk  to  our  national  se- 
curity and  in  areas  of  greater  benefit  to  the 
over-all   quality  of  American  life.  We  need 
the  answers  that  will  put  In  perspective  any 
incremental  gain  In  physical  security. 

In  the  age  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
ini--slles.  we  cannot  now.  with  any  amount  of 
money,  buy  physical  safety  from  a  Soviet 
.ittack  of  Indescribable  devastation.  But  the 
real  pressures  for  a  balllstlc-nUsslle  defense— 
nnd  perhaps  even  Its  lulling  designation  as 
the  "Safeguard"  system— derive  from  our 
unwillingness  to  accept  emotionally  what  we 
have  every  factual  reason  to  comprehend. 
Nor  can  we  curb  the  infinite  expansion 
nf  the  military-industrial  complex  by  con- 
tinuing to  demand  margins  of  superiority 
over  our  potential  adversaries  all  across  the 
spectrum  of  military  armament.  We  should 
risk  instead,  which  leads  are  meaningful  In 
terms  of  security  or  political  advantage,  and 
which  are  not.  '"Superiority"  in  nuclear  mis- 
siles, for  example,  is  too  expensive  If  all  it 
gives  us  Is  a  status  symbol.  And  "Inferior- 
itv"  Is  no  cause  for  alarm  or  even  embarrass- 
ment If  what  we  have  is  enough  to  deter 
anv  Soviet  effort  at  a  pre-emptive  strike. 
We   should   keep   in   mind  that  whai.   the 


Soviets   themselves   are   doing   may   not   al- 
ways  provide   a  useful   measure   for  the  ap- 
propriateness of  our  own  defense  expendi- 
tures. We  sometimes  seem  to  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that   we  are  not  doing  enough 
unless    we   more   than   match   what   the   So- 
viets  spend   in    every   area   of   armed   might 
We    rarely   require   whether   the   Soviets   are 
spending  too  much.  Instead,  when  there  Is 
criticism   of   our   ABM   deployment,   we   ac- 
cept as  valid  the  answer  that,  after  alL/i^e 
Soviets   have    already    deployed    an    ABM    of 
their   own.   Maybe   we   should   ask    whether 
theirs  is  a  poor  investment.  While  vaunting 
our  superior  sophistication  In  other  things, 
both  economic  and  social,  we  at  times  come 
perilously   close   to  adopting   Soviet   answers 
when  It  comes  to  the  allocation  of  our  de- 
fense dollars  on  strategic  weapons  systems. 
In    the    area   of    conventional    forces,    "we 
waste  the  time  and  the  talents  of  our  mili- 
tary   leaders    when   we   leave    them   to   pre- 
pare  their  budget  requests  on  the  basis  of 
assumptions  devoid  of  political  validity.  Our 
military    planners,    in   fact,   are    major   vic- 
tims   of    our    defective    interrogatory    tech- 
nlQue     The    problem    Is    not    that    their   ad- 
vice  Is   too  often   Ignored.   It   is   that  their 
answers     frequently     don't     matter     because 
we've  asked   them   the   wrong  questions    Its 
neither  fair  nor  fruitful  to  ask  them  to  de- 
velop   a    milltarv    machine    that    will    help 
achieve    a    set    of    foreign-policy    object  ves 
which  haven't  been  articulated— and  which, 
when    developed,    can    prove    impervious    to 
mllitarv  solution. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  proper  weapons 
svstems— in  the  proper  quantities  and  sup- 
porting the  proper  number  of  military  per- 
sonnel—we  need  a  much  clearer  Idea  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  will  be  will- 
ing to  use  them.  The  Systems-Analysis  group 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense serves  an  essential  function  in  devel- 
oping the  most  effective  means  of  perform- 
ing the  various  military  missions.  These  ci- 
vilian experts  constantly  discuss  iSsues  of 
relative  cost  effectiveness  with  the  different 
Armed  Services.  But  neither  the  civilian  nor 
the  military  personnel  of  the  Pentagon 
should  be  asked  to  speculate  on  the  nature 
and  number  of  Instances  In  which  they  11  be 
asked  to  provide  military  force  in  further- 
ance of  national  objectives.  Our  current 
force  posture— designed  to  fight  two  wars 
while  handling  another  contingency  some- 
where else  in  the  world— is  the  product  of 

such  speculation.  

This  "two-and-a-half  war"  concept  did  not 
arise  from  an  informed  prediction  of  inter- 
national developments.  It  derived,  during  the 
last  decade,  from  what  Pentagon  planners 
saw   aa   the   need   to   buttress   conventional 
military   forces  neglected   during   our   years 
of  reliance  on  a  nuclear  strategy  of     mas- 
sive retaliation."  But  we  lacked  then,  as  we 
lack    now,    an    accepted    perception    of    our 
national-security  interests;  we  had  no  meae- 
ure  for  the  adequacy  of   our  conventional 
military   capability.   As   a   consequence;,  our 
forces  are  not  shaped  to  fit  a  policy— and  the 
risk  always  exists  that  the  policy  itself  may 
be  influenced  by  the  military  forces  on  hand^ 
We  need  not  conclude  that  our  analyses  of 
force   requirements   In   the   early    '60's   were 
wrong    But  we  do  need  to  ask  if.  In  today  s 
world  our  national  scale  of  priorities  Justifies 
the  expense  of  preparing  to  fight  the  Soviets 
in  Evirope,  while  we  simultaneously  fend  off 
Chinese  aggression  In  Asia  and  deal  elsewhere 
with  some  lesser  adversary. 

It  may  be  that  I  unduly  discount  the  risk 
that  Russia  and  China  may  resolve  theU 
differences  to  the  point  where  they  cou  d 
even  consider  concurrently  engaging  us  in 
large-scale  conventional  warfare.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  either  nation  would 
deem  the  nuclear  threshold  sufficiently  high 
to  block  an  early  resort  to  strategic  forces. 
Before  we  commit  ourselves  to  further  fund- 
ing against  such  an  eventuaUty,  we  should 


a«k  the  National  Security  Council  to  con- 
"der  the  likelihood  of  this  kind  o^f jf P*[^, 
Armageddon,  and  to  shun  a  policy  that  might 
make  it  thinkable.  .  .„„rf. 

A  bumper  sticker  of  the  ^eceiit  past  read . 
"■Support   MenUl   Health   or   1 11   Kill  Yotr 
slnltv  in  foreign  policy  compels  the  recog- 

^Uol  that  we'can"^  ^."^"^"LTX  U 
make  the  world  behave  the  way  we  d  like  it 
to  behave.  We  can't  use  it  to  compel  a  coun- 
try  to  be  free  and  democratic.  And  were 
aware,  at  least  tacitly,  that  however  wejnay 
deplore  aggression  and  strife  ^ny^^ere  in 
the  worid.  most  of  it  cannot  affect  our  na 
tfonal  security  and  most  of  It  do«  ""^^f 
for  an  American  military  response.  But  I 
don't  think  we've  told  those  who  ortglnate 
our  defense  planning  enough  to  permit  their 
reasoned  response  t^  our  basic  question* 
about  how  national  security  can  best  be  ae- 

^^^en  we  a«k  them  to  define  the  necessary 
dimensions  of  our  military  tor<=««",/«**^,^^^ 
them  to  our  existing  treaty  commitments  1^ 
not  enough.  No  treaty  negates  our  right  to 
determine  the  character  of  our  reaction  on 
the  bafils  of  our  perception  of  ^he  natlonaJ 
interest  Our  one  absolute  commitment  is  to 
the  preservation  of  our  own  Independence. 
And  we  might  fairly  ask  whether  that  inde- 
pendence does,  in  fact,  turn  on  the  viability 
of  every  international  basket  case  with  anti- 
Communist  credentials. 

To  accept  the  facts  of  modern  life,  we  need 
not  adopt  the  extreme  position  that  no  de- 
fense effort  is  availing  and  that  no  measure 
of  security  can  be  obtained  through  expen- 
dltureB  for  weapons  systems.  What  Is  re- 
quired is  that  debate  about  the  levej  °f  de- 
fense  expenditures-and  about  the  kinds  of 
quantities  of  armaments  that  we  can  pru- 
dently purchase— focus  on  the  real  risks  and 
on  the  means  realistically  available  tojneet 
them.  In  national  defense,  as  in  our  personal 
finances,  we  can  afford  to  carry  Just  so  much 
insurance— partlculariy  against  the  rarer 
tropical  diseases  Our  present  preoccupation 
with  physical  security  may  be  anachronistic 
When  only  two  nations  in  the  worid  can  pose 
a  physical  threat  and  when  neither  could 
carry  it  out  except  at  the  cost  of  Its  own 
existence  as  a  modern  society. 

In  posing  new  questions  about  our  national 
security,  we   need   not  repudiate  the  expert 
wltness'es   on   whom   we   have   relied   In   the 
past   Granted,  the  results  achieved  have  not 
been  uniformly  satisfactory.  But  we  fhould 
resist  the  temptation  to  blame  our  Vietnam 
troubles,  for  example,  on  the  advice  of  our 
miUUrv  men.  In  my  view,  we've  consistently 
been  asking  them  the  wrong  questions  about 
Vietnam.  Such  issues  as  measuring  the  pace 
and  permanence  of  pacification  involve  po- 
litical Judgments  that  only  an  objective  Viet- 
namesi  j^oUtlclan  could  make,  '^  o^*  -°^^^ 
be  found  Our  commanders  are  probably  right 
m  tanking  that  a  virtual  U.S.  miiiuar  oc- 
cupation is  the  best  way  to  control  an  In- 
surgency, but  It  does  little  to  advance  our 
announced  political  goal  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  South  Vietnamese. 

It  has  been  suggested-by  Candidate  Gold- 
water  in  1964  and  by  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in   years  since-that  victory   in 
Vietnam  requires  only  that  we  «n  our  mUl. 
tary    leaders   that   we   have  decided    to  win 
and   then   leave  the  war  to  them.  This  Ig- 
nores, I  think,  our  lack  of  an  agreed  definl- 
tlon  of  victory  and  our  unwillingness  to  go 
all-out    to    achieve    military    <^onquest     In- 
deed,  no  satisfactory   answer  caf   be   given 
to  the  question  why  we  are  in  Vietnam   be- 
cause  we  never  asked  the  qjje^tlon  In  time. 
In  late   1967    Secretary  Rusk  explained  our 
presence  as  necessary  to  contain  a  projected 
^ne    billion    Chinese    armed    with    nuclear 
weapons.  But  If  the  original  purpose  of  Amer- 
ican participation  in  Vietnam  was  to  contain 
China,  we  never  asked  whether  adoption  of 
an  attrition  route  to  victory  was  consistent 
with  that  purpose.  Certainly  there  are  more 
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promising  avenues  to  the  close-in  control  of 
China  than  by  killing  off  the  Nationalistic 
North  Vietnamese 

Much  of  the  failure  to  examine  the  under- 
lying political  rationale  stems  from  a  fear 
of  poaching  on  military  preserves  But,  In  the 
absence  of  all-out  war,  our  military  means 
surely  must  be  kept  consistent  with  our  po- 
litical objectives.  They  can't  be  and  they 
won't  be  unless  we  insist  that  our  policy- 
makers articulate  these  objectives. 

Perhaps  the  first  step  toward  useful  an- 
swers'ln  the  realm  of  national  security  would 
be  to  abandon  the  partisan  pose  ■'Missile 
gap"  allegations  from  the  1960  campaign,  like 
the  outlandish  charge  of  a  "security  gap"  In 
1968,  have  only  made  It  more  difficult  for  In- 
coming administrations  to  pose  the  relevant 
questions.  What  should  worry  us  Is  a  "ques- 
tion gap"  that  leaves  us  without  meaningful 
answers,  both  on  national-security  policy 
and  on  how  It  should  be  translated  Into  mili- 
tary capability.  In  making  decisions  on  de- 
fense planning  we're  constantly  in  danger 
of  putting  the  hardware  before  the  horse 
sense. 

There  are  growing  slgn.s  of  a  healthy  will- 
ingness to  question  some  of  the  arms  In  the 
defense  budget.  But  the  absence  of  an  over- 
all policy  from  which  these  Individual  Items 
derive  makes  the  debate  revolve  largely 
arountt  tangential  Issues. 

For  Pxample.  In  examining  the  request 
for  additional  attack  carriers.  It  Is  sensible  to 
ask  whether  one  nuclear-powered  carrier  Is 
preferable  to  the  two  that  could  be  built  with 
conventional  power  for  the  same  price. 
It's  Important  to  note  the  age  of  some  carriers 
In  our  fleet  and  the  alternative  possibility 
of  land-based  aircraft.  But  the  real  ques- 
tions remain  unanswered.  They  concern  the 
relationship  between  our  tactical  air  power 
and  our  security  Interests  Fifteen  nuclear 
attack  carriers  Will  indeed  permit  the  flexible 
application  of  that  power  anywhere  in  the 
world  But  where  in  the  world,  and  against 
whom,  win  we  want  t-o  apply  It,  and  what 
should  we  pay  for  this  capacity? 

Without  an  updated  Justlflcatlon  for  our 
carrier  fleet,  we  can  make  no  value  Judg- 
ments on  the  need  for  new  fleet  defense  air- 
craft. The  mission  Intended  for  the  F-lllB 
(the  Navy  version  of  the  TFX)  was  to  stand 
well  off  from  the  fleet  for  hours  with  a  highly 
sophisticated  missile  capable  of  shooting 
down  hordes  of  enemy  bombers  at  great 
range.  But  rlebate  about  the  F-lllB  focused 
on  its  weight.  Its  expense,  and  whether  Boe- 
ing might  have  done  it  better.  The  Navy  !-uc- 
ceeded  in  substituting  the  F-14A.  which  on 
paper  provides  a  .superior  dog-fighter  but 
continues  with  the  basic  mission  of  fleet 
defense  The  case  for  continuing  this  mviltl- 
biUlon-doUar  program  should  not  rest  on 
the  merits  of  the  airplane.  The  question  we 
should  ask  is:  what  are  the  chances  that 
our  fleet  will  be  sent  to  .sea  when  there  is 
a  real  risk  of  the  kind  of  mass  air  attack 
that  only  the  Soviets  could  mount?  Perhaps 
we  should  be  persuaded  that  this  is  plau- 
sible, but  I  think  those  responsible  for  our 
foreign  policy  should  i>e  asked  to  convince 
us. 

The  Senate,  by  almost  a  two-to-one  mar- 
gin, recently  approved  going  ahead  with  the 
Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Aircraft  (  AMSA) 
Supporters  of  a  new  nuclear  bomber,  while 
granting  its  redundancy,  refer  to  the  risk 
that  our  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
may  work  imperfectly.  But  no  new  bomber 
can  provide  the  ability  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
missile  forces  and  thus  prevent  nuclear  re- 
taliation Nor.  we  are  told,  do  we  aim  at 
any  such  "first-strike"  capability.  Our  strate- 
gic forces  are  intended  to  deter  and  thus,  in 
an  age  of  sophisticated  air  defense,  strategic 
missiles  must  »emain  our  primary  deterrent. 
How.  we  might  ask,  is  that  deterrent  affected 
by  a  decision  to  proceed  with  a  new  manned 
aircraft    on    the   premise   that    it    is   needed 


because  the  nuclear  missiles  may  not  work? 
Moreover,  our  continued  expenditures  for 
anti-bomber  defense  are  rationalized  as  serv- 
ing to  discourage  the  Soviet  Union  from  de- 
veloping a  new  supersonic  bomber  Do  we 
expect  our  bomber  to  be  that  much  better, 
the  Soviet  air  defense  that  much  poorer,  or 
the  Soviets  that  much  smarter  in  deciding 
that  manned  bombers  are  obsolete? 

Sound  defense  decisions  outside  the  pro- 
curement area  are  equally  Impossible  until 
we  acquire  a  better  sense  of  policy  direction. 
In  the  military  assistance  Held,  continuation 
of  our  military  advisors  In  Latin  America 
obviously  preserves  a  degree  of  United  States 
influence.  But  shouldn't  we  ask,  on  a  coun- 
try-by-counlry  basis,  whom  we  are  influenc- 
ing, toward  what  ends,  and  how  this  serves 
our  national  interest? 

As  a  military  matter,  reversion  of  Okinawa 
to  Japanese  administrative  control  primarily 
involves  the  question  of  our  unrestricted 
freedom  to  use  it  us  a  military  base.  But 
politically  we  should  ask  whether  there  may 
ever  be  circumstances  in  which  we  will  want 
to  use  Okinawa  for  military  operations  which 
the  Japanese  are  unwilling  to  support.  In 
situations  where  the  Japanese  conclude  that 
such  use  Is  not  In  their  security  Interests, 
ran  It  be  essential  to  ours? 

British  withdrawal  from  East  of  Suez  will 
leave  a  "great-power"  vacuum  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Do  we  need  bases  and  boats  to  fill  It 
or  can  we  count  on  nature's  abhorrence,  and 
the  people  of  the  area,  to  do  that  Job?  Tlie 
considerations  that  led  to  British  colonialism 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  when  empire  was 
profitable,  cant  justify  an  American  mili- 
tary presence  in  this  century  if  it  means  lit- 
tle more  than  a  bigger  defense  bill  The  White 
House  .aid  State  Department  assert  that 
we  will  not  replace  the  British.  But  unless 
we  tell  our  military  planners  to  forget  it, 
we  may  find  ourselves  continuing  to  pay  for 
that  possibility. 

The  asserted  unavailability  of  a  "peace  and 
growth  dividend"  will  be  a  self-fulfllllng 
prophecy  If  we  use  the  peac«  to  catch  up  on 
every  item  of  our  defense  arsenal  stinted  by 
Vietnam  priority  needs.  Before  we  can  fit 
ovir  defense  program  to  our  national  interest, 
we  must  decide  when  and  where  we  may  seek 
to  adv.mce  those  interests  by  the  applica- 
tion of  military  lorce.  If  our  national  security 
in  fact  demands  a  kind  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere "Brezhnev  doctrine,"  we  need  the 
means  to  enforce  a  non-Communist  ortho- 
doxy. If  we  plan  to  support  regimes  In 
Southeast  Asia  against  overthrow  by  their 
internal  political  rivals,  we  have  to  face  up 
to  the  budgetary  consequences  And  if  we 
must  conclude  that  our  security  requires  us 
to  resist  and  repel  external  aggression  wher- 
ever It  appears  in  the  world,  then  our  present 
defense  budget   is  indeed  too  little  and  too 

late. 

But  I  doubt  that  these  are  the  premises 
on  which  our  foreign  fjolicy  will  proceed  in 
practice.  And  I  think  that  the  theory  under- 
lying our  defense  budget  should  be  consist- 
ent with  what  we  plait  in  practice  to  do. 
This  violates.  I  recognize,  the  principle  of 
ambiguity  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 
There  arc  admitted  disadvantages  In  tipping 
off  a  hostile  power  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  may  go  to  war.  A  degree  of 
uncertainty  Is  undeniably  a  valuable  factor 
in  deterring  aggression.  But  the  gray  area 
should  not  be  so  large  as  to  delude  those 
who,  if  under  attack,  would  have  our  best 
wishes  but  might  expect  our  armed  support 
A  coherent  defense  program  can  never  be 
constructed  if  we  continue  to  leave  the  archi- 
tects confused  about  the  purposes  we  want 
it  to  serve. 


LAWYERS     FOR      THE     POOR 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  HANLE'^.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 19.  1969,  the  Senate  passed  an 
OEO  authorization  bill.  Contained  in 
this  bill  was  an  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  George  Murphy,  Republican,  of 
California,  which  might,  if  enacted,  kill 
the  higlily  successful  legal  services  pro- 
gram of  OEO. 

The  so-called  Murphy  amendment 
gives  the  Governor  of  each  State  the 
power  to  veto  periodically  the  fimding 
of  legal  services  programs  under  OEO. 
It  removes  the  present  authority  of  the 
Director  of  OEO  to  override  such  a  veto. 

Since  its  inception,  the  legal  services 
program  throughout  the  Nation  has  as- 
sisted thousands  of  poor  clients  gain 
equal  justice  under  law.  The  program  ha.s 
attempted  to  assure  that  a  poor  person 
unable  to  pay  legal  fees  will  receive  the 
same  quality  of  efTective  legal  assistance 
as  his  more  affluent  brother.  The  threat- 
ened or  actual  use  of  a  Governor's  veto 
power  might  destroy  all  the  gains  already 
achieved  by  the  program. 

In  addition,  legal  services  attorney.s 
might  be  faced  with  serious  ethical  prob- 
lems if  the  amendment  bill  is  enacted 
into  law.  For  example,  a  legal  services 
lawyer  might  hesitate  to  represent  a 
client  properly  or  might  hesitate  to  take 
all  available  legal  measures  in  behalf  of 
such  client  if  the  lawj-er  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Governor  would  be  un- 
happy with  the  results. 

I  oppose  the  Murphy  amendment  and 
any  other  amendment  which  would  re- 
.strict  the  right  of  OEO  attorneys  to  rep- 
resent poor  clients. 

On  November  6.  1969.  the  directors 
of  the  Onondaga  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion adopted  a  resolution  in  opposition  to 
the  Murphy  amendment.  I  include  this 
resolution  in  the  Record  for  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 
Resolution    Adopted    by    the    Directors    of 

THE  Onondaga  Cointy  Bar  .Associatio.v  on 

NOVEIWBER  6,    1969 

Whereas  the  adoption  by  the  United  States 
Senate  of  an  amendment  to  S.  3016  seeks  to 
place  in  the  hands  uf  the  Governors  of  the 
various  States  a  power  of  veto  over  the  activ- 
ities of  Legal  Services  Programs  funded  by 
the  Office  f>f   Economic  Opportunity, 

.\nd  whereas,  such  [wwer  contravenes  this 
Association's  commitment  to  secure  full  and 
effective  legal  services  to  the  pcx)r  by  pro- 
viding every  person  in  our  society  with  ac- 
cess to  the  Independent  professional  services 
of  a  lawyer  of  integrity  and  competence; 

And  whereas,  enlarging  the  scope  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  power  to  veto  legal  serv- 
ices profrrains  is  lilghly  undesirable  because 
experience  has  shown  that  the  power  to  veto 
may  be  used  to  circumscribe  the  freedom  of 
legal  service  attorneys  in  representing  their 
clients  to  address  i.ssues  of  governmental 
action  or  omission  affecting  the  rights  of 
their  clients,  and  to  discourage  actions  which 
are  politically  unpopular  or  adverse  to  the 
views  of  the  majority; 

And  whereas,  such  limitations  Impair  the 
ability  of  legal  services  programs  to  re- 
spond properly  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and 
constitute  oppressive  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  the  lawyer  and  the  client; 

N'ow.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this 
Association  reaffirms  its  position  that  the 
Legal  Services  Program  should  operate  with 
full  assurance  of  Independence  of  lawyers 
within  the  program  not  only  to  render  serv- 
ices to  individual  clients  but  also  In  cases 
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which  might  Involve  action  against  govern- 
mental agencies  seeking  significant  institu- 
tional change,  and  opposes  the  adoption  of 
said  amendment. 


POSTAL  REFORM 


I  Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter,) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  sit 
through  session  after  session  on  the  Post 
OPRce  Committee  on  the  subject  of  postal 
reform.  I  get  the  feeling  the  Post  Office 
Department  itself  is  totally  disinterested 
in  reform. 

In  years  past,  when  there  weis  im- 
ixirtant  postal  legislation  before  the  com- 
mittee, contacts  from  the  Post  Office  were 
made  on  a  daily  basis.  Though  I  do  not 
think  such  frequency  is  always  neces- 
.sary.  or  even  desirable.  I  do  believe  it 
would  behoove  the  Postmaster  General  to 
send  some  word  to  the  committee  as  to 
the  desires  and  needs  of  the  Department 
to  be  incorporated  in  postal  reform 
legislation. 

Not  only  have  contacts  not  been  made 
with  the  majority  side,  but  from  disciis- 
sion.  it  appears  the  Post  Office  liaison 
has  #ven  failed  to  contact  the  ranking 
members  on  the  minority  side. 

In  a  meeting  last  week,  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  was  quoted  as 
.saying  that  he  had  his  "marching  orders" 
not  to  give  the  committee  any  adminis- 
trative assistance  or  expressions  of  desire 
on  this  extremely  important  legislation. 
It  appears  to  me  the  administration 
might  be  attempting  to  hamper  the  com- 
mittee's goal  of  turning  out  a  model,  pro- 
gressive reform  bill, 

■Why  would  this  be  so? 

The  only  reasoning  I  can  surmise  is 
that  the  present '  postal  administration 
wants  the  committee  to  grind  out  a 
lotisy  reform  bill  so  it  can  say,  "I  told 
you  so.  Nothing  short  of  our  corporation 
will  do  the  job." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for  one,  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  totally  convinced  that 
far-reaching,  farsighted  postal  reform 
can  be  formulated  within  the  present 
framework  of  the  postal  service  and  I 
would  hope  the  postal  administrators 
wotild  join  the  Congress  in  this  monu- 
mental and  vital  task. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice  President 
Agnew  said  in  Alabama  the  other  night 
that  Mr.  Blount  had  exceptional  courage 
to  tackle  all  the  problems  of  the  Post 
Office.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Agnew,  but  I 
question  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Blount  in 
liis  evident  decision  of  not  permitting  the 
top  echelon  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  work  closely  with  the  House  Post 
Office  Committee  in  fashioning  reform 
legislation  that  would  be  most  beneficial 
to  the  future  operation  of  his  Depart- 
ment. 


VIOLATION  OF  THE  BASIC  RIGHTS 
OF  SCHOOLCHILDREN 

<Mr,  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  shortly  I  will  present  to  all  the 
Members  of  this  body  a  bill  designed  to 
protect  the  schoolchildren  of  all  of 
America  from  some  of  the  abuse  which 
the  schoolchildren  of  the  South  have 
been  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  so- 
called  Intellectuals  in  HETW. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is 
much  prejudice  among  certain  people 
against  the  South  and  they  have  no  con- 
cern whatsoever  as  to  what  happens  to 
education  in  our  area  of  the  country.  But 
I  do  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are 
many,  many  Members  of  this  body  who. 
if  they  will  take  the  time  to  see  the 
abusive  tactics  used  against  southern 
schoolchildren,  will  recognize  that  this 
may  also  happen  in  their  own  areas  un- 
less something  is  done.  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  this 
speech.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  this  morning  and  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
chief  civil  rights  enforcement  officer  in 
HEW  plans  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents in  all  southern  schools  where  he 
says  he  has  the  power  to  do  so  and  is 
apparently  dismayed  that  he  does  not 
have  the  same  power  as  respects  the 
northern  schools, 

I  have  had  this  very  same  individual, 
Mr,  Panetta,  sit  in  my  office  and  tell  me 
that  the  existence  of  all-black  or  all- 
white  schools  is  unconstitutional  in  the 
South  because  of  our  past  discrimination 
and  they  must  be  eliminated  even  if  it 
requires  busing  of  students,  closing  of 
schools,  or  by  whatever  means  and  inci- 
dentally we  have  had  356  schools  closed 
so  far. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  now 
states  that  affirmative  measures  must  be 
taken  to  eliminate  racially   identifiable 
schools  in  the  North  as  well,  although  he 
laments  the  fact  that  apparently  he  does 
not  have  the  support  at  present  to  do  so. 
With  the  help  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  if  they   will  support  the  bill 
which    will    be    sent    around    after   the 
Thanksgiving  holiday  wherein  I  define  a 
unitary  school  system  as  one  in  which 
no    discrimination   is   present,    we   keep 
these  pseudointellectuals  from  violating 
the  basic  rights  of  all  of  the  schoolchil- 
dren in  America. 
The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Racial  Isolation  Assailed 
(By  Peter  Mllius) 
A    top    administration    civil    rights    official 
urged    yesterday    that    Congress    outlaw    all 
racial  isolation  In  the  nation's  schools.  In  ef- 
fect   prohibiting    Northern-style    as    well    as 
Southern-style  segregation. 

The  suggestion  came  from  Leon  E  Pan- 
etta, director  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  Office  for  Civil  Rights, 
at  a  Senate  hearing  at  which  Sen  John  C. 
Stennls  (D-Mlss.i  again  castigated  the  ad- 
ministration for  enforcing  current  desegre- 
gation laws  in  the  South  but  not  in  the 
North. 

Stennls  has  been  pressing  the  administra- 
tion for  some  time  to  look  North  as  well  as 
South,  partly  In  the  belief  that  equal  pres- 
sure will  make  the  North  stop  voting  for  de- 
segregation laws. 

He  has  used  HEW's  figures  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  massive  segregation  in  most  major 
Northern  school  systems,  and  has  argued 
that  segregation  is  as  bad  one  place  as  an- 
other. 


When  he  made  the  same  argument  yes- 
terday. Panetu  surprised  him  by  agreeing, 
at  least  m  part 

There  is  indeed  little  to  choose  between 
Northern  and  Southern  segregation.  Panetta 
said,  and  it  is  true  that  federal  pressure  has 
been  greater  In  the  South. 

But  Panetta  said  this  Is  because  of  the  law, 
not  the  administration.  It  is  Congress  that 
has  'let  the  North  off  the  hook."  he  said,  and 
Congress  ought  to  change  the  law 

Tlie  exchange  at  the  hearing — an  other- 
wise routine  look  at  the  HEW  budget— was 
part  of  a  spreading  national  debate  over  the 
desegregation  laws 

The  courts  are  as  concerned  as  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch. 

The  problem  is  what  to  do  about  urban 
areas.  South  as  well  as  North,  where  school 
segregation  is  attributable  at  least  in  part 
to  residential  patterns 

Current  law  forbids  school  segregation 
when  it  is  demonstrably  deliberate,  the  re- 
sult of  official  policy,  past  or  present,  tacit  or 
declared 

In  the  South,  where  there  was  once  segre- 
gation by  law,  this  official  intent  Is  easy  to 
establish",  and  the  courts  and  HEW  have 
thus  confidently  ordered  Southern  school 
districts  to  desegregate 

They  have  defined  a  desegregated  district 
as  one  with  no  vestiges  of  the  old  dual  sys- 
tem Among  other  things,  this  has  meant 
no  more  all-Negro  schools 

The  trouble  Is  this  doctrine  has  been  de- 
veloped in  relatively  simple,  rural  school 
districts.  The  courts  are  only  now  turning  to 
the  South  s  big  cities,  which  have  at  least  a 
fourth  of  Its  black  pupils. 

Southern  cities  are  a  lot  like  their  North- 
ern counterparts  Whatever  the  historical 
differences,  both  have  all-Negro  schools  in 
the  middle  of  large.  all-Negro  neighborhoods. 
The  only  way  to  do  away  with  the  all- 
Negro  schools  Is  to  bus  students.  oft*n  on  a 
large  scale  and  at  some  expense 

Federal  Judges  m  the  South  are  now  try- 
ing to  decide  whether  and  how  much  to 
make  cities  bus  to  desegregate,  and  whether 
city  school  systems,  like  the  rural  ones,  must 
do  away  with  every  all-Negro  school. 

One  of  the  arguments  against  busing  is 
that  there  is  Just  as  much  racial  isolation 
in  most  major  Northern  school  systems, 
where  busing  is  not  required. 

It  is  hard  to  insist  that  situations  now 
so  similar  in  fact  are  that  different  in  law. 
This  has  been  one  of  Stennls'  points,  and 
Panetta  conceded  it  yesterday.  He  went  fur- 
ther, suggesting  that  most  Northern  segre- 
gation is  probably  Just  as  much  due  to  of- 
ficial policy  as  the  Southern  variety  Is 

The  only  difference,  he  said,  is  that  the 
Northern  policies  are  subtler  and  harder  to 
prove  in  court. 

"It  is  possible,  and  indeed  likely."  Panetta 
observed  in  his  prepared  remarks,  "that 
racial  separation  m  the  schools  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  conscious  decisions  to 
achieve  that  result,  however  inarticulate  m 
terms  of  present  law  " 

■\\  separate  education  for  minorities  is  a 
deprivation  no  less  pernicious  because  con- 
stitutional rights  are  said  not  to  be 
abridged."  he  went  on  "We  hold  no  brief 
for  racial  separation — wherever  it  may  exist  " 
Panetta's  prepared  remarks  were  cleared 
through  HEW  Secretary  Robert  H  Finch's 
office.  Panetta  said  yesterday,  however,  that 
he  was  speaking  for  himself,  and  that  no 
racial  isolation  bill  is  being  prepared  by  the 
administration. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  proposed  a 
national  racial  Imbalance  law  two  years  ago. 
The  proposal  got  nowhere. 

Like  the  federal  courts,  however.  Congress 
Is  dealing  with  the  subject  of  desegregation 
this  year.  The  House  added  a  provision  to 
the  HEW  appropriations  bill  in  effect  repeal- 
ing HEW's  power  to  cut  off  federal  funds  to 
school   districts   that  refuse   to  desegregate. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  MAY  ON  WHEAT 
INDUSTRY  COUNCIL*  BELL 

(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. ) 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleague  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Purceld,  in  the 
introduction  of  *  bill  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  B  Wheat  Industry  Coun- 
cil. As  chairman  of  the  Livestock  and 
Grains  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
has  devoted  considerable  effort  to  uni- 
fying the  various  elements  of  the  wheat 
industry — producers,  millers,  and  end- 
product  manufacturers.  I  have  shared 
this  objective  with  him  and  believe  it  is 
being  achieved. 

We  recently  sponsored  a  joint  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  President  to  pro- 
claim October  28  as  the  Day  of  Bread. 
Following  approval  by  Congress  and  the 
issuance  of  the  proclamation  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  wheat  growers,  millers,  and 
bakers  jointed  together  in  a  most  suc- 
cessful series  of  nationwide  observances. 
T+ieir  pnrpose  was — and  will  continue  to 
be — to  give  proper  recognition  to  the  eco- 
nomic, nutritional,  and  even  the  social 
or  cultural  contributions  made  by  wheat 
and  its  products  the  world  over. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wheat  in- 
dustry seeks  our  endorsement  of  a  self- 
help  program  through  which  it  can  meet 
it.s  obligations  as  a  provider  of  one  of  our 
most  basic  foods. 

For  some  5  years,  wheat  producers, 
millers,  bakers,  macaroni  manufacturers, 
and  others  have  been  trying  to  devise 
a  mechanism  through  which  the  indust- 
try  can  raise  funds  through  an  assess- 
ment on  themselves  for  research  into  the 
nutritional  values  of  wheat  and  wheat 
foods  and  the  possibility  of  new  and  im- 
proved wheat  foods.  This  is  but  one  of 
the  activities  the  Wheat  Industry  Council 
would  earn/  out,  but  in  these  times  it  is 
most  critical. 

Let  me  cite  a  pertinent  example.  Early 
this  month  the  American  Bakers  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Millers'  National  Federa- 
tion, with  the  support  of  the  Associated 
Retail  Bakers  of  America  and  the  Wheat 
and  Wheat  Foods  Foundation,  petitioned 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  a 
tripling  of  iron  content  in  enriched  flour, 
bread,  and  rolls.  Virtually  rll  leading 
nutritionists  agree  that  this  will  be  the 
best  means  of  combating  recently  dis- 
covered widespread  Iron  deficiency  ane- 
mia in  the  U.S.  population,  especially 
among  childresn,  teenagers,  and  women 
of  chUdbearing  age.  This  step  and  others 
under  discussion  require  a  substantial 
Input  of  research  effort  which  could  be 
provided  very  effectively  by  the  proposed 
Wheat  Industry  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  too  late  in  the  ses- 
sion to  expect  congressional  action  on 
this  bill.  I  do  hope,  however,  that  next 
year  we  will  be  able  to  give  early  and 
favorable  consideration  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Wheat  Industry  Council. 


House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Speaker,  recent  statlsticad  figures  pub- 
lished by  the  Shipbuilders  Council  of 
America  indicate  a  growing  use  of  gulf 
ports  for  shipbuilding  and  repair  activity. 
The  selection  of  these  porta  for  main- 
tenance and  manufacture  of  vessels  in- 
dicates the  great  interest  of  the  maritime 
industry  in  the  gulf  coast  region. 

The  gulf  ports  are  becoming  more 
active  every  day  as  the  commerce  of  the 
Nation  moves  in  ever  increasing  quanti- 
ties through  these  year-round  warm 
water  gateways  to  the  world.  And  sitting 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf  crescent 
is  the  booming  Port  of  Mobile. 

But  there  is  great  need  for  better  ac- 
cess to  these  ports  from  the  heartland 
of  America.  And  the  Tennessee-Tomblg- 
bee  Waterway  system  is  the  answer.  Men 
have  dreamed  of  this  development  for 
generations  and  now  everything  is  right 
to  commence  construction.  The  ports  are 
ready,  the  Gulf  Intercoastal  Canal  is 
ready,  the  Cross-Florida  Canal  will  be 
ready  at  the  appropriate  time,  the  stud- 
ies, plans  and  design  are  ready,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  ready,  and  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  is  very  good. 

The  waterway  would  not  only  provide 
swift  access  to  and  from  the  American 
interior,  but  would  brine  commerce  and 
industry  to  one  of  the  most  economically 
depressed  regions  of  our  country. 

Countless  jobs  will  be  created  in  areas 
where  many  of  the  residents  depend  on 
welfare  checks,  food  stamps,  and  hand- 
outs for  survival.  It  would  turn  areas 
that  utilize  more  tax  dollars  than  they 
collect  into  areas  that  are  self-sufHcient 
and  productive. 

Ten  years  ago,  five  States — Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Florida — banded  together  to  urge  com- 
pletion of  this  project.  These  States  are 
taking  the  lead,  but  23  States  will  di- 
rectly benefit  from  this  project.  As  the 
coordinator  of  the  efforts  in  Washington 
to  get  construction  funds  Included  in  the 
next  presidential  budget,  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  and  support  completion  of 
this  project.  When  completed,  this  vast 
water  system  will  rank  among  the  great 
projects  to  develop  this  wonderful  coun- 
try of  ours.  No  singular  waterway  project 
will  benefit  so  many  people  in  such  great 
need  in  so  many  widespread  areas.  One 
could  hardly  begin  to  compute  the  ulti- 
mate benefits  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway.  I  urge  President 
Nixon  to  include  construction  money  in 
his  fiscal  year  1971  budget  to  get  this 
project  underway. 


NOW   IS  THE  TIME  FOR  THE  TEN- 
NESSEE-TOMBIGBEE  WATERWAY 

•  Mr.    EDWARDS    of   Alabama    asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 


UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF  RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE 

•  Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  will  estab- 
lish a  uniform  system  of  relocation  as- 
sistance for  all  persons  affected  by  a 


federally   funded  or   federally   assisted 
land  development  program. 

This  bill,  originally  drawn  by  myself, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  •Mr. 
Steed),  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts •  Mr.  CoNTE),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker),  is  co- 
sponsored  by  41  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

For  many  years,  we  have  recognized 
the  great  benefits  brought  to  our  urban 
and  rural  communities  by  urban  renewal, 
highways  and  a  multitude  of  federally 
fissisted  development  programs.  We  have 
not,  however,  paid  due  attention  to  the 
side  effects  of  this  renewal.  I  refer  to  the 
dislocation  of  residents  and  small  busi- 
nessmen who  are  forced  to  move  as  a 
result  of  construction. 

This  year,  our  attention  has  been 
focused  on  this  problem.  Seventeen  bllLs 
have  been  introduced  this  session  to  at- 
tack this  problem. 

The  focus  of  our  bill  is  slightly  differ- 
ent, however,  as  it  provides  full  relief 
for  the  displaced  homeowner.  The  home- 
owner, often  elderly  or  poor,  generally 
has  but  one  major  asset — his  house. 
This  house  has  been  laboriously  pur- 
chased and  represents  the  fruition  of  a 
struggle  for  a  decent  life.  Often  located 
in  a  depressed  area  of  our  cities,  the 
market  value  of  such  homes  is  minimal 
When  the  home  is  taken  by  a  renewal 
agency  or  highway  building  program,  the 
acquisition  price — while  often  fair 
value — is  far  below  what  is  necessary  to 
purchase  another  dwelling. 

This  bill  will  attack  this  problem  di- 
rectly, by  authorizing  a  grant  to  the  dis- 
placed homeowner  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  fair  value  of  the  acquired 
home  and  the  cost  of  a  comparable 
dwelling.  This,  I  submit,  is  the  only  fair 
way  to  approach  relocation  assistance. 

What  we  are  proposing  is  a  house  for 
a  house — fair  treatment  for  those  who 
need  it  most. 

This  is  not  entirely  a  homeowner 
measure,  however,  as  it  also  provides 
monetary  relief  for  the  tenant,  small 
farmer,  and  small  businessman  displaced 
by  the  Federal  project. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  at  this  time  a  sum- 
mation of  the  major  provisions  in  this 
comprehensive  relocation  assistance  act. 

summast  of  comprehensrvi:  relocation 

Assistance  Act 

homeowne&s 

In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  shall  naake  a  payment  to  a  displaced 
person  who  is  the  owner  of  real  projjerty 
which  is  Improved  by  a  single-,  two-,  or  three- 
family  dwelling  actually  owned  and  occupied 
by  the  owner  for  not  less  than  one  year  prior 
to  the  initiation  of  negotiations  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  property.  Such  payment 
shall  be  the  amount  (if  any)  which,  when 
added  to  the  acquisition  payment,  equals  the 
price  required  for  the  displaced  owner  to 
purchase  a  decent,  sale,  and  sanitary  dwell- 
ing, reasonably  accessible  to  public  services 
and  places  of  employment,  which  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  acquired  dwelling  in 
terms  d  size,  function,  accommodations,  and 
facilities  and  Is  substantially  equivulent  as 
a  replacement  of  the  acquired  dwelling  tak- 
ing Into  account  human  considerations  In- 
cluding the  economic  and  social  eflfects  of 
moving  into  the  new  dwelling  and  living  in 
the  new  location.  Such  payment  (whiah  shall 
In  no  case  be  less  than  the  maximum  pay- 
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ment  which  could  be  made  to  the  displaced 
owner  under  subsection   (a)(1)   of  this  sec- 
tion if  he  were  not  eligible  for  the  payment 
under  this  paragraph)  shall  be  made  only  to 
a    displaced    owner    who   purchases    another 
dwelling  within  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  he  is  required  to  move  from  the  ac- 
quired dwelling.  ^  TT  I.  „  r»« 
The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, for  all  agencies  making  payments 
under  this  subsection,  shall   (A)    determine 
ihe  prices  prevailing  In  the  locality  for  dwell- 
ings meeting  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
,1,    of   this   subsection,   and    (B)    prescribe 
methods    and    standards    for     determining 
whether    or    not    one    dwelling    Is    commen- 
surate with  and  substantially  equivalent  as 
;i   replacement   of   another   for   purposes   of 
such  paragraph. 

FARMOWNERS 

In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  author- 
zed  by  this  section,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
igencv  shall  make  a  payment  to  any  dis- 
placed per.son  who  moves  or  discontinues  a 
larm  operation,  provided  the  average  annual 
net  earnings  of  the  farm  operation  (but  in  no 
event  less  than  92.500  nor  more  than  $5,000) 
in  a  case  where  the  displaced  person  moves 
the  farm  operation,  or  in  an  amount  equal 
to  two  times  the  average  annual  net  earnings 
of  the  farm  operation  (but  In  no  event  less 
than  $5,000)  In  a  case  where  the  displaced 
person  discontinues  the  farm  operations. 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence. 
in  the  case  of  a  displaced  person  who  is  sixty 
vears  of  age  or  over,  this  payment  shall  be 
in  an  amotmt  equal  to  three  times  the  aver- 
age annual  net  earnings  of  the  farm  opera- 
tion  (but  in  no  event  less  than  $6,000). 

SMALL    BUSINESS    OWNERS 

In    addition    to    amounts    otherwise    au- 
thorized  by   this   section,   the   head   of   the 
Federal  agency  shall  make  a  payment  to  any 
displaced  person  who  moves  or  discontinues 
his  business  provided  the  average  annual  net 
earnings  of  the  business  are  less  than  $10,000 
per  year.  This  payment  shall  be  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  average  annual  net  earnings  of 
the    business    (but    in    no    event    less    than 
$2,500  nor  more  than  $5,000)  in  a  case  where 
the  displaced  person  moves  the  business,  or 
in  an  amount  equal  to  two  times  the  average 
annual  net  earnings  of  the  business  (but  in 
no  event  less  than  $5,000)  in  a  case  where  the 
displaced  person  discontinues  the  business. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence.  In 
the  case  of  a  displaced  person  who  is  sixty 
years  of  age  or  over,  this  payment  shall  be 
in    an    amount    equal    to    three    times    the 
average  annual  net  earnings  of  the  business 
I  but  in  no  event  less  than  $6.000) . 


THE  MILITARY  AND  POLITICS 


(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr,  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Sunday's 
Washington  Post  Bernard  D.  Nossiter 
wrote  an  article  describing  the  way  in 
which  the  Army  is  using  a  Vietnam  war 
hero,  an  Army  major,  who  is  assigned  to 
Army  liaison. 

As  reported  in  the  article.  Ma  J.  James 
Rowe  has  "fUmed  at  least  20  television 
interviews  and  cut  six  radio  tapes  with 
as  many  representatives"  in  the  past  2 
weeks.  These  are  then  sent  to  stations 
In  the  Member's  home  district  or  used 
for  Army  •information"  programs. 

In  addition,  the  major  has  made  a  30- 
minute  film  for  the  RepubUcan  National 
Congressional  Committee,  which  is  being 
offered  to  legislators. 

These  programis  stress  support  of  the 
administration's  policy  in  Vietnam  and 


attack  the  media  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  do  not  agree.  In  several  of 
these  shows,  the  major  has  attacked  the 
position  of  several  Senators  including 
Senators  Pdxbright,  McGovern.  Mans- 
field, and  former  Senator  Wayne  Morse; 
and  he  has  also  questioned  the  patriotism 
of  at  least  one  Senator,  according  to  the 
article 

These  activities  sanctioned  and  en- 
couraged by  the  U.S.  Army  raise  some 
serious  questions  in  my  mind. 

The  Army  is  using  an  active  duty 
Vietnam  war  hero  to  criticize  and  attack 
critics  of  administration  policy — the 
press,  the  media,  Members  of  Congress, 
and  others  who  disagree. 

In  our  democracy  the  Military  Estab- 
listunent  is  supposed  to  be  separate  from 
the  civilian  Government.  The  obligation 
of  the  Military  Establishment  is  to  im- 
plement policy. 

The  traditional  role  of  the  military  m 
the  American  system  is  the  carrying  out 
of  policy  made  by  the  Congress  and  the 
President.  It  does  not  include  partisan 
politics  or  attempting  to  play  a  political 
part  in  the  system  by  infiuencing  policy. 
Ours  is  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances— separation  of  powers. 

The  Army's  use  of  Major  Rowe  to  sup- 
port the  position  of  the  administration 
on  the  war  and  to  attack  its  critics  vio- 
lates the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers 
and  breaches  the  barrier  between  the 
military  and  politics  which  has  existed 
in  this  country  since  its  beginning. 

I  urge  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  to  conduct  full  investigations 
of  this  matter,  and  I  urge  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  immediately  to  direct  the 
Army  to  halt  such  unwarranted  inter- 
ference m  a  major  issue  of  policy. 

•  Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  . 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  in  this  1  minute  get  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  who  just  preceded  me 
in  the  well  to  propound  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  relative  to  the  remarks  he 
has  just  made,  if  the  gentleman  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  respond,  I  have  just  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  state- 
ment which  the  gentleman  has  made. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  is  speaking 
from  firsthand  knowledge  or  newspaper 
accounts  of  this  matter? 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  stated  that  I  was 
commenting  upon  a  newspaper  article 
by  Bernard  D.  Nossiter  printed  in  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Mr  DICKINSON.  I  cannot  sit  here 
and  remain  silent  while  a  great  soldier, 
a  valiant  defender  of  our  Nation,  a  man 
who  has  been  awarded  the  Purple  Heart 
twice,  has  been  decorated  for  gallantry 
in  action,  a  man  who  was  a  captive  of 
the  Vietcong  for  over  5  years  and  re- 
sisted them  unrelentingly  until  he  es- 
caped—a true  hero  in  the  history  of  our 
armed  services  is  maligned  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  •Mr.  Ryan). 

It  is  not  unheard  of  that  a  Member 
of  this  body  speaks  on  a  subject  in  ig- 
norance but  it  is  a  sad  day  when  a 
person  accepts  as  fact  every  statement 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  then 
mistates  that. 


I  do  have  personal  knowledge  of  Major 
Rowe    It  was  at  my  invitation  that  he 
appeared  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  He  made  a  tremendous 
impression  on  all  who  heard  him— so 
much  so  that  he  was  Invited  to  the  White 
House  for  a  visit  with  the  President  and 
later  to  discuss  his  captivity  with  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Westmoreland 
In  fact,  the  major  appeared  on  a  tele- 
vision program  with  me  and  I  hereby 
include  a  transcript  of  the  interview  that 
I  had  with  him: 

(The  following  is  the  complete  text  of  an 
interview  between  Congressman  Bill  Dickin- 
son of  Alabama's  2nd  District  and  Major 
James  N,  Rowe.  Major  Rowe  was  a  prisoner 
of  the  Viet  Cong  for  over  5  years  Major  Rowe 
was  a  prisoner  of  war  for  longer  than  any 
other  American  in  any  war  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  i 

Dickinson,   Hi.   I'm   Bill   Dickinson.   Con- 
gressman from  the  2nd  District  of  Alabama. 
I  have  with  me  here  on  Capitol  Hill  (in  the 
studio  with  me)  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
fellows  I  have  ever  met  in  my  life   Recently, 
I  have  been  very  active  in  the  Prisoner  of  War 
problem  of  the  American  servicemen  In  Viet- 
nam and  those  who  are  missing  in  action.  As 
a  result  of  mv  activities,  I  came  in  contact 
with  Major  Ri)we  who  is  with  me  today  and 
he  has  a  remarkable  story  to  tell.  So  remark- 
able, in  fact,  that  I  think  that  you  and  all 
American  citizens  should  hear  it.  As  a  re- 
sult of  mv  contact  with  him.  I  invited  him 
to  come  to  Washington  and.  at  the  request 
of  Chairman  Rivers,  he  spoke  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Major  Rowe,  as 
a  result  of  vour  speaking  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices  Committee,  whafs  happened  since  then? 
ROWE.  Well.  sir.  I  didn't  really  expect  all 
that  did  happen.  I  had  a  chance  to  visit  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States:  I  ve  seen 
probably  more  Congressmen  than  1  knew  ever 
existed,"  and  I  had  a  visit  yesterday  evening 
with  my  boss,  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

DICKINSON.  Well,  you  went  to  the  V^lte 
House  and  visited  with  President  Nixon  first 
IS  that  correct  and  that  was  directly  after 
your  tremendous  presentation  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee?  How  long  did 
vou  talk  with  him,  and  were  you  able  to  get 
anv  point  over  with  him?  Were  yo"  aWe  to 
reallv  do  any  good,  that  you  felt,  to  tell  him 
what  is  going  on  with  the  POWs  in  Vietnam? 
ROWE  Yes  sir.  I  think  he  is  very  interested 
in  this  and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  spend 
about  20  or  25  minutes  with  him, 

DICKINSON,  Well,  that's  great  because,  you 
see  what  I  failed  to  tell  the  people  Is  that 
VOU  have  one  thing  that  nobody  else  can 
"claim  and  that  is  you  were  held  prisoner  of 
w^  longer  than  any  soldier  has  ever  been 
heTd  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  United  States^ 
How  long  were  you  a  prisoner  of  the  Met 

Cone' 

ROWE.  About  5  years  and  2  months,  sir 
DICKINSON.  Five   years  and   2   months   as 

prisoner  and  you  were  kept  in  the  Delta  all 

of  this  time?  r\„,,„ 

ROWE  Yes  sir.  I  was  in  the  Mekong  Delta, 
it  was  in  the  U-Minh  Forest  which  is  along 
the  western  border.  ^     ,>  «,4 

DICKINSON.  And  you  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent, then  you  met  with  General  Westmore- 
land, the  Chief  of  Staff? 

Rowe.  Yes  sir. 

DICKINSON.  And  you  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  him.  I  understand.  You  were  also 
invited,  and  did  appear,  on  The  Today  Pro- 
gram, is  that  right? 

ROWE  Yes  sir.  I  did.  I  had  an  opportunity 
vesterdav  morning:  I  got  up  at  4  o'clock  m 
the  morning  to  appear  on  the  program, 

DICKINSON,  Now  as  I  understood  It.  you 
were  going  to  comment  on  The  Today  Pro- 
gram on  the  peaceniks  and  beatniks  and  the 
other  misguided  people  whose  intentions  are 
right  in  connection   with  the  Moratorium, 
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were    you   asked   anything   about    It   on   The 
Today  Program? 

RowE.  No  sir,  I  think  I  made  a  mistake,  I 
let  my  views  fee  known  before  we  went  on 
camera. 

Dickinson.  Well,  you  were  supposed  to  go 
on  for  14  mlnufes? 

RowE.  We  had  14  or  15  minutes  Initially, 
sir.  and  when  we  finally  got  on  It  wasn't  that 
long  at  all 

Dickinson.  They  never  asked  you  one  ques- 
tion about  the  Moratorium.  Is  that  correct? 
1  Major  Bowe  nodded  In  the  affirmative  »  Well 
we'll  get  to  that  In  Just  a  moment.  But  In  5 
years  and  2  months  of  captivity  tell  me  a  lit- 
tle bit  about  your  physical  treatment,  how 
were  you  treated  and  what  did  they  do  to 
you? 

RowE  Well  sir.  by  American  standards 
you're  at  a  very  low  level,  this  Is  one  thing 
you  can't  Judge  it  by  American  standards, 
because  by  the  Vietnamese  standard.s.  under 
those  conditions  and  that  environment,  they 
don't  feel  that  you're  that  far  under  them. 

Dickinson.  What  did  you  have  to  eat.  for 
Instance? 
RowE.  We  had  rice  two  meals  a  day.  sir. 
Dickinson  And  what  else? 
RowE   Nuoc  Mam  or  salt  This  Is  the  stand- 
ard diet,  of  course,  they  eat  rice,  this  is  the 
b!\sls  of  their  whole  diet  and  they  feel  that 
am  American  can  do  the  same  thing,  so  it's 
rtce  2  in««ls  a  day.  seven  days  a  week,  month 
In  and  month  out. 

DicKi.NsoN.  Were  you  ever  given  any  meat? 
RowE    Yes  sir,  when  they  could  catch  fish 
and  had  enough  for  them  as  well  as  an  excess 
we  got  it,  generally  we  got  the  dead  ones. 
Dickinson    By  dead,  you  mean  rotten'' 
RowE    Generally   speaking,   out    of   20   we 
might  get  2  or  3.  that's  for  four  Americans 
Dickinson.  Now  you  told  our  Committee 
that   you    might   eat   anything   that   swims, 
crawls  or  files.  Is  that  rlghf 

RowE  Yes  sir.  you  eat  for  nutritional  value 
and  not  for  taste.  If  there  was  anything  that 
we  could  get  our  hands  on  that  we  could  put 
on  a  menu,  we  piit  It  on 

Dickinson.  What  was  the  state  of  your 
health? 

RowE.  Well  initially,  sir.  In  the  first  6 
month.-;  I  went  down  from  about  165  to 
about  115  pounds,  and  after  that  I  started 
to  learn  to  eat  rice  and  build  back  up  The 
disea.ses  I  had.  I  had  dysentery  for  five 
years,  berrl  berrl.  hepatitis,  and  a  fungus 
Infection  which  is  prevalent  among  Amer- 
icans in  that  area 

Dickinson.  Are  you  all  right  physically 
now  > 

RowE  Well  sir.  they  got  everything 
straightened  out  e.xcept  dysentery  and  it  will 
take  a  while  with  that 

Dickinson     You  say   for  5   years  you  suf- 
fered with  this  illness? 
RowE    Yes  sir. 

Dickinson.  Well  now.  how  could  you  keep 
going  for  5  years?  I  understand  they  kept 
you  in  leg  irons  at  night  and  you  were  caged: 
how  could  you  keep  going  for  5  years  living 
In  these  conditions? 

RowE  Well  sir.  you  make  up  your  mind 
not  to  die  there.  In  other  words,  you  have 
three  things  that  get  you  through,  and 
they're  all  faiths;  one  is  faith  In  God.  one  is 
faith  In  the  Country,  and  one  is  faith  In 
the  other  POWa.  And  if  you've  got  those 
three  things,  yovi  can  make  it. 

Dickinson  Now  you  would  really  say  that 
you  contribute  your  life.  then,  to  your  faith 
in  God,  your  faith  in  Country,  and  your 
faith  In  the  other  POWs:" 

RowE.  Yes  sir.  these  are  the  three  things. 

Dickinson     Well,     did    anything    happen 

that  would  shake  your  faith  in  God,  or  your 

Country  or   the  other  POWs  while  you  were 

there'' 

RowE.  Well,  the  faith  In  God  I  don't  be- 
lieve a  'VC  can  shake  that  because  they  don't 
understand  It,  they  don't  believe  It  so  they 
don't  understand  it.  Faith  In  Country  was 
one    thing    that    they    did   attack,    probably 


more  often  than  anything  else  They  took, 
well,  I  divided  It  actually  into  two  periods  of 
time,  the  first  between  1963  and  1967,  the 
latter  part  of  1967  as  the  first  period  and  the 
second  period  between  October  of  1967  and 
December  of  1968  The  first  period  of  time 
they  drew  strictly  from  communist  sources 
for  propaganda,  in  other  words,  to  try  and 
convince  us  that  our  efforts  In  Vietnam  were 
wrong,  that  the  American  Government  was 
not  representative  of  the  people,  that  there 
was  a  great  rift  ijetween  American  people 
and  the  Government 

Dickinson  Was  this  effective  with  you 
and  the  other  POWs'' 

RowE  No  sir,  it's  a  Vietnamese  writing  for 
American  consumption  and  it's  not  really 
that  effective;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  1967 
and  early  1968.  they  stopped  drawing  from 
their  own  sources  and  began  to  draw  from 
AP,  UPI.  Time.  Newsweek.  Life,  Look,  Wash- 
ington Post.  New  York  Times.  They  picked 
statements  from  people  within  our  own 
government,  people  within  the  United  States, 
figures  that  are  known  and  they  quoted  their 
statements  opposing  our  efforts  In  Vietnam 
Dickinson.  Is  this,  then,  the  thing  that 
was  most  effective  in  shaking  your  faith  In 
yourself  and  In  your  Country  and  willing- 
ness to  live? 

RowE.  It  was  the  only  time  during  the  en- 
tire period  of  time  that  I  really  doubted 
whether  or  not  I  was  really  right. 

Dickinson  Well,  would  you  say  they  were 
principally  government  figures,  or  did  the 
hippies  and  the  yipples  on  the  street,  what 
did  they  quote  that  was  most  effective? 

RowE  Well,  sir,  they  would  say  them  all 
In  one  breath  and  you  would  have  a  whole 
line  of  people  within  the  government,  and 
then  they  would  come  up  with  Stokely 
Carmichael,  Rap  Brown,  Eldrldge  Cleaver, 
Tom  Hayden,  Benjamin  Spock. 

Dickinson  Now  getting  back  to  the  Mora- 
torium, the  people  who  think  they  .ire  going 
to  affect  a  quicker  peace  by  bringing  about 
demoDLStratlons  You  were  a  captive  for  over 
5  years,  you  learned  to  speak  the  language, 
you  learned  to  know  the  mind  of  the  Viet- 
namese, do  you  think  the  Moratorium  dem- 
onstration and  the  people  walking  up  and 
down  the  streets  with  the  placards.  Is  this 
going  to  hasten  the  day  when  the  hostili- 
ties will  cease  or  do  you  think  It  will 
strengthen  the  determination  of  Hanoi  to 
fight  'til  the  bitter  end'' 

RowE.  Two  things,  sir.  the  Viet  Cong,  this 
comes  from  one  of  their  political  cadre,  a 
provincial  level  political  cadre,  a  communist 
and  member  of  the  Lao  Dong  party;  he  said 
that  we  do  not  expect  a  military  victory  nor 
do  we  expect  an  immediate  political  victory, 
but  through  the  demonstrations  and  dis- 
order in  the  United  States,  the  anti-war 
movement,  the  United  States  Government 
can  be  robbed  of  its  support  of  the  people 
and  forced  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam  At 
that  time  we  will  have  total  victory.  At  the 
same  time,  considering  this  even  further.  If 
you  take  their  attitude  towards  negotiations 
where  they  regard  conditions  as  a  sign  of 
weakness.  It's  only  going  to  bring  further 
demands.  And  If  they  win  in  Vietnam,  that 
will  not  be  the  end  but  the  beginning.  This 
is  the  thing  that's  Important  to  the  mili- 
tary, and  I  as  a  military  man. 

Dickinson.  You  told  us  you  were  preached 
to  dally,  you  were  p>olltlcally  Indoctrinated 
or  attempt  was  made  almost  dally,  and  you 
became  familiar  with  their  overall  pian. 
First,  what  do  they  expect  to  accomplish  In 
Vietnam,  are  they  up  to  or  behind  .'-.chedule, 
what  can  we  expect  from  them? 

RowE  They're  behind  schedule,  sir  They 
were  supposed  to  over-run  Vietnam  and  have 
total  victory  In  1965,  but  President  Johnson 
averted  this  by  putting  In  United  States 
troofxs. 

Dickinson.  And  Is  It  true  that  this  Is  Just 
one  apple  on  the  bush? 

RowE,  It's  a  very  large  tragedy,  sir,  and 
It  expands  throughout  Indo-Chlna, 


Dickinson.  Now,  are  you  sure  that  If  It  had 
not  been  for  our  action  In  Vietnam  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  would  have  fallen  by  now 
and  they  would  probably  be  Into  other  coun- 
tries, is  this  your  feelings? 

RowE.  Yes,  sir,  the  NVA,  they  are  the  Im- 
balance The  North  Vietnamese  are  the  im- 
balance and  at  that  point  they  could  have 
put  enough  men  and  enough  communist 
equipment  Into  South  Vietnam  to  overrun 
the  country. 

Dickinson.  And  you're  convinced,  as  I  am. 
having  been  there  twice,  that  Thailand,  Laos, 
Cambodia  will  all  fall  If  we  drew  out  and 
give  In  without  securing  South  Vietnam? 

RowE.  Sir,  they  will  maintain  the  momen- 
tum of  victory  and  It  will  carry  through  Lao> 
and  Thailand 

DICKIN.SON.  And  you're  convinced  that  re- 
gardless of  whether  we  should  have  been 
there  In  the  first  place  or  not,  we're  doing 
what  Is  necessary  now.  Tell  me.  what  do  you 
think  will  be  the  effect  If  the  demonstrators 
would  have  their  way  and  we  would  Just  pul! 
out  right  now.  what  would  be  the  effect? 

RowE  It  would  be  a  blood  bath  Tlie  com- 
munists promise  In  their  political  program, 
this  Is  the  political  program  of  the  Libera- 
tion National  Front,  and  the  way  they  state 
It,  we  will  severely  punish  the  diehard,  cruel 
agents  of  the  American  imperialists  and  their 
lackles  in  Saigon,  which  Is  a  blanket  purge 
and  It's  going  to  be  one  of  the  bloodiest  that 
they've  ever  seen  In  Asia,  and  they  won't 
stop. 

Dickinson  Well,  we  saw  that  they  killed 
over  3.000  at  Hue  during  the  Tet. 

RowE  That's  one  offensive,  sir,  and  Imagine 
If  they  take  over  the  country. 

Dickinson.  I'm  convinced  that  what  you 
say  Is  right.  Now  there  were  two  things  that 
you  told  our  Committee.  First,  that  you  were 
marked  for  execution  and  that  you  did  es- 
cape What  made  you  think  that  you  were 
marked  for  execution  and  how  did  this  come 
about  ■' 

RowE  Well  sir,  I  had  a  period  of  time  that 
I  was  going  through  documents  of  theirs 
while  they  were  at  lunch.  I  would  Just  go 
to  where  they  kept  an  ammunition  box,  a  30 
caliber  ammunition  box  where  they  had  all 
their  papers.  I  learned  some  bad  habits  In 
Special  Forces  and  lock  picking  was  one  of 
them  I  would  go  there  and  pick  the  lock 
during  this  period  of  time  and  check  out 
their  papers,  and  whatever  I  thought  was 
Important  I  would  copy  down  and  put  it 
back  I  found  one  paper  In  there,  this  was  In 
the  latter  part  of  1968,  where  a  request  had 
come  from  Zone  for  the  name  of  an  American 
POW  from  MR  3  and  my  name  had  been  sub- 
mitted and  this  Is  a  one-way  trip  as  far  as 
that   Is   concerned. 

Dickinson.  When  you  were  captured,  you 
gave  them  what  you  call  a  cover  storv'' 
RowE    Yes  sir.  I  did 

Dickinson.  Was  this  effective  and  do  you 
think  It  had  something  to  do  with  keeping 
you  alive? 

RowE  Yes  sir,  I  maintained  this  for  4 
years  and  It  enabled  me  to  say  'I  don't  know" 
rather  than  "I  can't  tell  vou".  and  I  think 
that  this  was  most  effective  In  1968.  .some 
group,  I  don't  know  what  It  was,  but  I  was 
called  In  and  the  Viet  Cong  prevention  cadre 
told  me  that  the  Justice  and  peace  loving 
friends  of  theirs  in  the  United  Sntes  had 
sent  them  a  biographical  sketch  on  me,  which 
very  effectively  blew  my  cover  story  and 
marked  me 

Dickinson.  Let  me  get  this  straight.  Ameri- 
can citizens,  under  the  cover  of  being  some 
peace  grotip,  had  searched  vour  biography 
and  furnished  this  to  the  Viet  Cong,  so  it 
blew  your  cover  story.  Is  that  correct? 
RowE  Ap{>arently  sso.  sir. 
Dickinson.  And  finally,  how  did  you  get 
away'> 

RowE.  Well  sir,  I  Just  took  advantage  of 
American  B-52's  and  American  helicopters 
and  a  very  trusting  guard  that  I  got  rid  of 
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broke  awav  from  them,  signaled  the  chop- 
pers and  tiad  American  underflre  come  In 
and  pick  me  up. 

Dickinson   And  escape? 

ROWE.  Yes,  sir. 

Dickinson    And  you're  going  back? 

ROWE.  Yes  sir,  I've  volunteered  to  go  back 
and  I'll  be  back  in  1970. 

DICKINSON.  You're  the  most  rem.irkable 
man  that  I  know.  Thank  you.  Major  Nick 
Rowe. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  •will  the 
uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr  STRATTON.  I,  too.  not  only  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  Major  Rowe 
when  he  appeared  before  the  members 
of  our  committee,  but  I  was  so  impre^ed 
by  the  story  he  told  that  I  too  had  a  film 
made  with  him. 

He  never  impugned  the  patriotism  or 
inlegritv  of  any  Member  of  this  body  or 
the  other  body.  But  he  did.  in  fact,  re- 
call quite  well  many  events  during  his 
captive  period,  the  longest  captive  period 
of  any  American  serviceman,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  certain  statements 
presented  to  him  by  the  Vietcong.  made 
by    various    prominent    leaders    of    our 
countn-,   to  the  effect  that  we  had  no 
business  in  Vietnam  and  that  we  ought 
to  get  out   This,  he  told  us.  was  the  low 
point  of  his  captivity.  It  really  shook  his 
morale.  That  is  a  statement  of  fact  and  it 
IS   a   fact.   I   believe,  that   ought   to   be 
known  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

Mr  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  i-egret 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
RYAN'  had  only  the  newspaper  article 
about  Major  Rowe  to  which  he  referred, 
rather  than  knowing  all  the  facts  as 
they  exist. 

Earlier  this  month.  Maj.  James  N. 
Rowe  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces— for  5 
years  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the  Vietcong— 
"testified  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  his  experiences  and  treat- 
ment by  the  enemy. 

He  suffered  malnutrition,  disease,  and 
continuous  abuse.  Three  of  the  eight  m 
his   prison   "cage"   died.   The   Vietcong 
worked  on  them  continuously  to  try  to 
make  them  admit  and  sign  a  confession 
of  the  "U.S.  Crime  of  Aggression."  Al- 
most dailv,  the  prisoners  heard  the  re- 
ports of  the  riots,  demonstrations,  and 
disorder  in  the  United  States  as  reported 
bv  the  news  media.  The  words  of  a  few 
dissident  U.S.  Senators  condemning  the 
United  States  in  her  role  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict    were    aired    regularly    for    the 
prisoners. 

Major  Rowe  said : 

The  peace  demonstrators  and  the  dis- 
heartening words  of  these  Senators  made  our 
life  most  difficult  ...  It  helped  to  break  the 
spirit  of  Americans  and  boost  the  morale  of 
the  Viet  Cong. 

He  was  offered  a  release  upon  his  dem- 
onstration of  his  sincerity  to  "admit 
his  crime"  and  his  pledge  to  return  to  this 
country  and  join  in  the  leadership  of  the 
"peace  demonstrators."  Identified  by 
background  material  and  biography, 
furnished  by  an  American  "peace  group, 


refuting  his  capture  cover  story  to  the 
enemy  Major  Rowe  was  scheduled  for 
execution.  He  foiled  their  plans  by  his 
daring  escape  on  December  31,  1968. 

A  30-minute.  person-to-person,  video 
and  audio  recording  of  my  interview 
with  Major  Rowe  is  available  to  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  review  it  or  use  it.  And 
as  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  it  is  also  my  understanding  that 
the  Republican  congressional  committee 
also  has  a  similar  program  available  for 
the  use  of  Members. 

Mr  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments,  and  I  would  again 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr  Ryan)  that  he  get  his  facts  straight. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


TELEVISION  APPEARANCE  BY 
MAJOR  ROWE 

( Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. •  ,  , 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
reason  that  I  have  asked  for  this  1  min- 
ute is  to  advise  the  House  that  I  placed 
in  the  Record  today  a  portion  of  the 
transcript  from  the  interview  with  Major 
Rowe.  This  happened  to  be  between  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  and  Major  Rowe. 
I  placed  only  a  portion  of  it  in.  But  I 
would  ask  the  Members  to  search  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  for  the  portion  of  the 
transcript  that  I  put  in  the  Record,  be- 
cause it  is  most  interesting. 


INTO  SPACE— THROUGH 
COOPERATION 


(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
her    remarks    and    include    extraneous 

material.*  „       , 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  all  great  editorial  writing  being  done 
in  America  is  confined  to  the  pages  of  big 
city  newspapers,  as  the  following  written 
by  Eric  Allen  of  the  Medford.  Oreg.,  Trib- 
une will  attest.  The  excellence  of  its 
style  and  \1sion.  I  hope,  will  not  prevent 
recognition  of  the  eminently  practical 
suggestion  Mr.  Allen  is  advancing  m  his 
distinguished  and  important  essay  on 
Soviet- American  cooperation  in  space. 

The  timeliness  of  Eric  Allen's  state- 
ment reminds  us  that  the  idea  of  this 
special  cooperative  venture  need  not  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  only  lipservice. 

Our  second  moon  landing  just  con- 
cluded clearly  establishes  that  the  race  to 
the  moon  has  been  won  twice  over. 
Simultaneously,  the  start  of  those  long- 
awaited  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks. 
"SALT"  in  Helsinki  clearly  signals  the 
time  is  ripe  for  fruitful  cooperation  as  an 
alternative  to  debilitating  competition  m 
many  fields.  And  there  is  undeniably  a 
close  enough  affinity  between  modem 
armaments  and  space  to  make  it  en- 
tirely appropriate  and  germane  to  in- 
clude both  in  an  expanded  SALT  agenda 

at  Helsinki.  ,        .     . 

The  burden  of  paying  for  Americas 
ventures  in  space  has  been  onerous  and 


it  would  be  naive  to  assert  that  the  ex- 
ploration of  space  has  not  been  con- 
ducted at  the  expense  of  other  high 
prioritv  needs  of  this  Nation.  I  was  re- 
minded of  this  recently  by  the  plamtive 
observation  of  a  63-year-old  widow  beg- 
ging me  to  do  something  about  her  bare 
subsistence  social  security  benefit.  She 
asked  incredulously. 

Why   are  we  going  to  the  moon  a   second 
time?  We  know  there's  nothing  there! 

I  would  not  denigrate  the  superb  ac- 
complishments   of    our    astronauts,    in 
fact    I  can  sav  that  the  happy  chatter 
and'  infectious   laughter   of   Astronauts 
Conrad  and  Bean,  lighting  up  the  cold 
night  of  the  universe,  was  perhaps  worth 
billions  of  dollars— but  only  in  a  figura- 
tive sense.  How  much  more  uplifting  in- 
spiring and  comforting  it  would  be  to  be 
hearing    simultaneously    the    voices    of 
astronauts    and    cosmonauts— formerly 
employed  as  fighter  and  bomber  pilots 
to  intimidate  one  another— encouraging 
one  another  across  the  landscape  of  the 
moon  or  Mars  as  a  result  of  a  joint  ven- 
ture  by    their    governments.    I    cannot 
think  of  a  better  adjunct  and  aid  to  dis- 
armament programs.  ,    -c  ;„ 
For   these   reasons.   I   commend   Eiic 
Allen's  thoughtful  and  timely  editorial 
to  your  attention: 

Into  Space— THROrcH   Coop)ERATIon 
When  Congresswoman  Edith  Green  was  in 
town  last  weekend,  a  Jackson  County  couple 
oresented  her  with  a  letter  In  which  It  wa* 
stronglv  suggested  that  the  United  Stat*s  and 
the  union  ^of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  co- 
or>erate  In  future  space  ventures 
°^.Juh    irrefutable   logic,    they   P°>nted    out 
that  the  two  nations  have  agreed  that  space 
Should   be   off-limits   for   mlUtary   ventures^ 
that    both    would    benefit    financially     and 
Economically   from   Jointly   conducted   space 
exploration,    and    that    cooperation    in    this 
.rea  would  greatly  minimize  the  chances  that 
the  'space  race  "  could  turn  into  sometmng 
that  w-ould  eat  into  the  substance  of  both 
natlonrand   ultimately   threaten   the   non- 
miUtary-uses  agreement 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
USSR  might  be  agreeable  to  such  a  co- 
operative endeavor,  they  pointed  out  Dur- 
in'g  the  current  visit  of  the  two  Sov  et  cos- 
monauts  thev  have  suggested  this  very 
tl^ilng  and  surelv  they  would  not  voice  such 
a  suggestion  m  public  unless  it  Jibed  with 
official  opinion  in  the  Kremlin  „.v„-h 

Reduced   appropriations   for   space,   which 
could    result   from    such    cooperation,    could 
then  be  applied  to  urgently-needed  domestic 
pr^rams.'^such  as  cleaning  up  the  nations 
air  and  water  pollution 
The  suggestion  is  eminently  sensible. 
It  ^nll  of  course,  meet  with  resistance  from 
t>-ose    Who    believe    that    nothing    good    can 
ever  come  out  of  Soviet  Russia    no  matter 
under  what  guise,  and  that  cooperationjn 
such  a  caL.  would  merely  create  an  oppor- 
tu^tv    ?or   Russia    to    gain    American    space 
■secrets"    and    know-how    cheaply,    perhaps 
with  inimical  int-ent. 

This    view    ignores    several    things,    first 

ar^ong  them  that  is  would  be  just  as  much 

^oRu'ssia's  own  enlightened  seU-lnt^re^  as 

t  would  be  to  ours  to  decrease  such  massUe 

expenditures  through  cooperative  and  shared 

the  S'ptt.  »?».  oom.  1.  «™  »»1«  »•«»■ 

tlatlon.) 
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Still  another  fact  that  this  negative  atti- 
tude Ignores  la  that,  in  reality,  America  really 
doesn't  have  any  "space  secrets."  It  has  some 
know-how,  and  some  hardware,  that  Is  not  In 
the  public  domain,  but  so  does  Russia.  Space 
exploration  would  be  speeded,  at  less  cost,  If 
the  two  great  t«^chnologlcal  grants  were  to 
pool  their  efforts,  instead  of  to  waste  their 
substance  In  a  further  "race"  based  solely — 
or  almoet  so — on  prestige. 

The  plaque  now  resting  quietly  on  the 
moon  says  "We  came  In  peace  for  all  man- 
kind." The  first  human  words  uttered  from 
the  surface  of  the  moon  were  "One  small  step 
for  a  man.  a  giant  leap  for  all  mankind." 

The  way  to  make  these  entirely  appropri- 
ate and  Idealistic  statements  come  true  Is 
through  cooperation,  not  extravagant  and  po- 
tentially dangerous  comjietltlon. 

As  for  prestige,  no  one  can  take  away  the 
American  moon  landing.  Would  it  not  now 
add  to  our  prestige  to  be  willing  to  share  the 
conquest  of  spa«e  with  "all  mankind" — start- 
ing with  the  only  other  spacefarlng  nation? — 
E.A. 


SECRETARY  STANS  STACKS  CENSUS 
PANEL 

I  Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for 
an  objective  and  comprehensive  review 
of  decennial  census  procedures,  partic- 
ularly the  continuation  of  the  $100 
criminal  penalty  applied  to  every  ques- 
tion, became  evident  to  Congress  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  earlier  this 
year.  Secretary  Stans  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on  Census 
and  Statistics  on  Jime  16  proposed  a 
'blue  ribbon"  Census  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which  would  include  "Members  of 
Congress,  representatives  of  State  and 
local  governments,  academicians  and 
other  professionals,  representatives  of 
minority,  civil  rights  and  other  public 
interest  groups  and  suppliers  and  users 
of  census  data  from  business  and 
industry.  " 

Yesterday  Secretary  Stans  announced 
the  formation  of  a  Decennial  Census  Re- 
view Committee  and  appointment  of  its 
17  members.  I  am  not  aware  of  anyone 
on  the  list,  except  the  congressional  ap- 
pointees, who  have  ever  favored  census 
reform.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  list  is 
loaded  with  advocates  of  compulsory  re- 
sponses carrying  the  full  criminal 
penalties.  In  the  interest  of  having  some 
sort  of  a  balanced  Commission.  I  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretary  the  name  of 
Prof.  Arthur  R.  Miller  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
and  articulate  supporters  of  census  re- 
form in  the  country.  His  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  list.  Evidently  no  one  who 
raised  even  a  faint  breath  of  criticism 
of  the  status  quo  was  considered  for  this 
Commission. 

After  congressional  prodding — two 
Members  of  Congress  were  added — Sen- 
ator Hiram  Fong  of  Hawaii  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  ) .  I  am  particularly  happy  to 
see  Mr.  Wilson  on  this  Commission.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Census,  I  was  impressed  with  his  dili- 
gence, his  fairness,  and  the  vast  know- 
how  which  he  acquired  on  this  subject. 
I  am  .sure  Senator  Fong  is  also  well  in- 
formed on  this  issue.  However,  except 


for  these  two  Members,  I  can,  even  now, 
predict  a  Commission  report  violently 
opposed  to  voluntary  census  questioning 
and  firm  in  support  of  the  status  quo. 


JUSTICE  FOR  THE  POOR 

I  Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
first  term  in  office  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. My  service  on  that  committee 
has  reinforced  my  strong  belief  that  the 
American  judicial  system  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  citizens, 
whether  those  citizens  be  rich  or  poor. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  now  more  difficult  for 
a  poor  person  to  avail  himself  of  neces- 
sary legal  assistance  than  for  a  middle- 
income  citizen.  However,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity's  legal  services 
program  has  done  much  to  narrow  the 
legal  assistance  gap. 

Recently  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
issued  a  report  which  underscores  the 
desperate  need  for  legal  assistance  to 
the  poor.  This  distinguished  and  re- 
spected Commission,  on  which  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
my  committee  serves,  urged  the  expan- 
sion of  the  present  legal  services  program 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
I  wholeheartedly  concur  in  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission.  I  am 
deeply  troubled,  however,  by  the  peril  in 
which  the  legal  services  program  has 
been  placed  as  a  result  of  the  Senate- 
passed  amendment  which  would  allow 
the  Governor  of  a  State  to  have  an  item 
veto  over  a  legal  services  program  in  his 
State.  We  are  beginning  to  make  progress 
with  the  legal  services  program  and  now, 
this  amendment  is  threatening  to  deny 
equal  justice  for  the  poor.  If  we  appear 
to  offer  hope  and  assistance  to  the  poor, 
only  to  withdraw  it  when  it  begins  to 
reach  a  point  where  meaningful  assist- 
ance is  being  given,  the  certain  conse- 
quences will  be  less,  not  more,  respect  for 
the  principles  of  law  and  order  and  equal 
justice  for  all  in  a  democratic  society. 

I  for  one  applaud  the  Commission's 
firm  stand  on  the  need  to  provide  legal 
assistance  to  the  poor. 

At  this  point  I  insert  an  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  entitled  "Justice 
for  the  Poor": 

Justice  tor  the  Poor 

The  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  has  underscored 
the  desperate  need  for  more  legal  assistance 
for  the  poor 

This  Is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  ill-advised 
proposal  before  Congress  that  would  give 
state  governors  the  right  to  veto  same  federal 
legal-aid  programs 

That  move,  in  a  Senate-passed  amendment 
contributed  by  Sen.  George  Murphy  (R- 
Callf.i.  should  now  be  given  short  shrift  by 
the  House. 

The  thrust  of  the  commission  report  is 
that  inadequate  police  departments,  over- 
crowded courts  and  harsh  Jails  foster  dis- 
respect for  the  law.  And  this  disenchantment 
Is  greatest  among  those  "who  feel  they  have 
gained  the  least  from  the  social  order  and 
from   the  actions   of   government." 

To  place  these  failures  In  perspective,  the 


commission  noted  that  the  criminal  Justice 
system — federal,  state  and  local,  Including 
jXJllce,  courts  and  correctional  institutions — 
receives  less  government  money  each  year 
than  is  spent  on  farm  programs. 

Among  the  chief  recommendations  of  the 
commission  was  recruitment  of  more  lawyers 
to  aid  the  poor,  in  both  dvll  and  criminal 
cases.  It  also  urged  expansion  of  the  present 
legal  aid  program  of  the  Office  of  Economli- 
Opportunity — the  very  program  that  the 
Senate  has  voted  not  to  expand,  but  Vi 
cripple 

There  Is  a  pragmatic  as  well  as  humane 
reason  for  such  expansion.  Denial  of  Justice 
to  the  poor  Increases  disrespect  for  the  law 
and  the  judicial  system.  Such  disrespect  can 
only  lead  to  Increased  criminality,  alienation 
and  violence. 

We  urge  the  House  to  heed  the  commis- 
sion's findings  and  to  Jettison  the  Murphy 
amendment  We  urge  the  whole  of  Congres.'; 
to  set  a  course  toward  a  responsive  Judicial 
svstem. 


TAX  REUEP  AND  TAX  REFORM 

•  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
submitting  to  Senator  Albert  Gore,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, a  petition  signed  by  over  156  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  sup- 
porting his  efforts  to  increase  dependency 
exemptions  from  the  present  $600  to 
$1,000  per  person. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Peter  Rodino,  of  New  Jersey,  has 
obtained  an  additional  16  Members  while 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Honorable  John  Saylor. 
has  advised  me  that  he  is  submitting  a 
list  of  over  50  Republican  Members  of  the 
House,  making  a  total  of  at  least  222 
Members  of  the  House  who  support  tax 
relief  by  way  of  increased  exemptions 
and  who  have  signed  these  petitions. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  over 
300  Members  of  the  House,  an  over- 
whelming number  of  its  membership, 
concur  in  this  approach  to  tax  relief  and 
tax  reform. 

Under  the  closed  rule  which  prevailed 
when  the  tax  reform  proposal  was  con- 
sidered in  the  House.  It  was  impossible  to 
get  a  House  vote  on  the  question  of  in- 
creased tax  exemptions.  If  the  Senate 
should  adopt  this  approach  and  approve 
Senator  Gore's  approach  for  an  increase 
in  tax  exemptions  at  the  rate  of  SlOO  per 
year  for  the  next  4  years.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  conferees  should  be  substantially 
affected  by  what  clearly  appears  to  be 
the  preference  of  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

It  is  clearly  the  feeling  of  the  Members 
who  have  signed  this  petition  that  the 
present  $600  dependency  exemntion  is 
totally  unrealistic  and  is  not  related  in 
any  fashion  to  the  actual  costs  of  de- 
pendency support.  Increasing  this  tax 
allowance  to  $1,000  will  reflect  more 
accurately  the  burden  of  tupport  which 
presently  exists. 

Following  is  the  text  of  my  letter  to 
Senator  Albert  Gore  who  has  indicated 
that  he  wUl  lead  the  fight  for  increased 
exemptions  dong  with  the  names  of 
those  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
endorsed  this  approach: 
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Hon      ALBEHT    GORB. 

l<  s.  senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Gore:  We,  the  undersigned 
Members  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  urge  your  support  of  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  an  Increase  In  the 
dependency  exemptions  from  $600  to  at  least 

J.UX)0 

We    support    an    increase    in    dependency 
exemptions  to  take  effect  immediately  or  in 
several  stages  depending  upon  revenue  effect 
ic  the  Treasury.   A  meaningful   Increase   in 
dependency  exemptions  is  long  overdue. 
Slncerelv  yotirs. 
Messrs      Abernathy.     Adams,     Addabbo, 
Glenn    Anderson,    William    Anderson, 
George    Andrews,    Annunzlo.    Ashley. 
\8plnall.   Blackburn.   Baring,    Barrett. 
Bennett.      Bevlll.      Biaggl.      Bingham. 
Boland.    Brlnkley.    Brademas.    Brasco, 
Brooks.  George   Brown.  James  Burke, 
Phillip     Burton.     Byrne,     J.     Herbert 
Burke. 
Messrs.    CalTery.    Carey.    Casey.    Celler. 
Mrs     Chisholm,    Messrs.    Clark,    Clay, 
Conyers      Culver.     Daddario.     Daniel. 
Daniels.  Delaney.  Dlggs.  Dingell.  Dent. 
Donohue,     Dorn.     Dowdy.     Downing. 
Dulski 
Messrs    Eckhardt.  Edmondson,  Don  Ed- 
wards. Eilberg,  Fallon,  Parbsteln.  Pas- 
cell,    Peighan,    Flood.    Flowers,    Flynt, 
Friedel 
Messrs      Gallfianakls.     Gallagher,     Gar- 
matz    Gavdos,  Glalmo,  Gilbert.  Gon- 
zalez   Gray,  Mrs    Edith  Green,  Messrs. 
William  Green.  Hagan,  Hanley,  Hamil- 
ton Hanna.  Hansen,  Harrington.  Hath- 
awav.  Hawkins.  Hays.  Hebert.  Hechler, 
Helstoskl.       Hicks.       Hollfleld,       Hull. 
Howard.  Hungate. 
Messr.^    Jacobs.  Harold   Johnson.  Walter 
Jones,     Karth,     Kastenmeler.     Kazan. 
Kee.  Kluczynskl.  Koch.  Kyros.  Leggett. 
Speedy  Long.  Lowensteln.  Lukens.  Mac- 
donald.    Madden,    Matsunaga,    Meeds, 
Mikva.    George    Miller,    Minlsh,    Mrs. 
Mink.  Messrs    Mollohan.  Morgan,  Wil- 
liam  Murphy.   McCuUoch. 
Messrs       Nedzi.      Nichols.      Nix.      Obey, 
OHara.  O'Neill,  Olsen,  Ottlnger,  Pat- 
ten,  Pepper,   Perkins,   Podell,   Powell, 
Melvin  Price.  Puclnskl.  Pickle,  Randall, 
Rarlck,  Bees,   Roberts,   Byron   Rogers. 
Paul  Rogers,  Rosenthal,  Roybal,  Ryan, 
Prank  Rooney. 
Messrs.    Scheuer,    Shipley.    Slack.    Neal 
Smith   Staggers.  Steed.  Stokes,  St  Ger- 
main. Taylor.  Frank  Thompson,  Tier- 
nan.    Tunney.    Vanlk.    Vlgorlto,    Van 
Deerlln     Waggonner.    Waldle.    White, 
Charles' Wilson,  Wolff,  Wright,  Yatron, 
Zablockl,     Blatnlk,     Button,     Pollock, 
Ogden      Reld,      Sandman,      Stratton, 
Rodino. 


|ln  billionsl 


— 

Fiscal  years— 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

'''""prom  present  law  (with  House-passed  surcherge  ex- 
tension plus  fiscal  dividend) 

2    Retorm  bill                                          -    * 

$208.0 
+0.5 

$222  0 
^2.0 

J237.5 
-2.5 

$254.1 
^3  0 

$271  9 
^3.5 

$290  0 
+4.0 

208.5 

0 
-18 

224.0 

-1.35 
-1.8 

240.0 

-3.35 
-1.8 

257.1 

-5,15 
-1.8 

275.4 

-8  45 
-18 

294  9 

Increase  personal  exemption  (J6M  1,1  calend^  ^^l;f,^°  '" 

1970    W50inl971;  J9bOinl972,and  J1.000inl973)     . 
Increase  standard  deduction  to  15  percent  with  Jl.bOO  ceiling  1 

-12.1 
-1.8 

Net  revenue  stter  larger  exemption  and  higher  standard 

206.7 
193  0 

220  8 
203.0 

234.8 
213.0 

250  15 
223.  0 

265.15 
233  0 

281.0 
243.0 

Expenditures  (assumed  JIO.OOO.OOO.OOO  per  year  increase)..   . 

Surplus  on  unified  budget  -                 ...               .   - 
Tni^t  lund  surplus  (assumed  to  be  constant) 

+13.7 
-1-10.3 

+  17.8 
+  10.3 

+21.8 
+  10.3 

+24.55 

4-10.3 

+32. 15 
+  10.3 

+  38.0 
-1-10.3 

Administrative  budget  surplus 

+3.4 

+7.5 

+  11.5 

+  14.25 

+27.7 

1  Increase  from  the  present  10  percent  with  Jl.OOO  limit 

It  is  fiscally  sound  for  Congress  to 
enact  a  tax  reform  proposal  which  would 
increase  the  standard  deduction  to  15 
i>ercent  with  a  $1,500  ceUing  and  increase 
exemptions  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  year 
beginning  in  calendar  year  1971  untU 
personal  exemptions  are  increased  to 
SI, 000  per  year.  On  the  basis  of  pro- 
jected revenue  receipts,  increasing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  7  percent  and  on  the  basis 
of  expenditures  increasing  at  a  rate  of 
$10  billion  per  year,  the  surplus  for  1970 
.■should  reach  $3.4  billion.  $7.5  bilUon  in 
fiscal  1971;  $11.5  billion  in  fiscal  1972; 
$14  25  billion  in  fiscal  1973;  $22.8  biUlon 
in  fiscal  1974;  and  $27.7  billion  in  fiscal 
1975. 

The  following  table  is  an  outline  of  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  tax  exemption  to 
$1,000  commencing  1971  through  1975: 


BIAFRAN  RELIEF 

( Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy 
of  starvation  of  the  victims  of  the  Ni- 
geria-Biafra  confiict  has  been  deplored 
by    Americans    and    the    international 
community  alike.  It  has  long  been  the 
concern    of    private    citizens,    religious 
leaders,  and  Government  leaders,  both 
in  the  Congress  and  the  administration. 
Yet  the  tragedy  continues. 
Entwined  as  the  hunger  problem  has 
become  with   complicated   and   difficult 
international     considerations,     effective 
solution  has  been  defied  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  parties  to  the  conflict  them- 
selves. The  inability  of  Nigerians  and 
Biafrans  to  agree  on  a  common  relief 
delivery  plan  has  thwarted  the  efforts  of 
aid  organizations,  and  eluded  the  hu- 
manitarian objectives  to  which  the  U.S. 
Government  is  committed. 

The  following  statement  by  Secretar>- 
of  State  William  Rogers  speaks  to  the 
enormous  efforts  our  Government  has 
made,  both  in  terms  of  relief  contribu- 
tions and  diplomatic  negotiations  to  de- 
vise a  plan  for  the  delivery  of  rehef  sup- 
plies that  will  be  acceptable  to  both 
sides.  It  speaks  to  the  frustrations  that 
these  endeavors  have  met  to  date. 

It  has  been  a  disappointing  and  dis- 
couraging course,  but  I  am  indeed  hope- 
ful that  our  efforts  wUl  succeed,  so  that 
we  will  be  able  to  move  forward  to  relieve 
the  anguish  and  suffering  that  this  trag- 
edy has  wrought. 

Statement  bt  Secketary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers  on  Biafran  Relief 


Over  the  past  nine  months  this  Adminis- 
tration has  made  a  major  effort  to  help 
relieve  the  anguish  and  suffering  of  civilian 
victims  of  the  Nigerian  civil  war.  A  further 
report  on  our  efforts  Is  In  order. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  tragic  event 
the  United  States  has  sought  to  support  and 
insure  an  effective  means  of  delivering  relief 
to  the  sufferers  on  both  sides. 

Some  of  the  steps  this  Government  has 
taken  Include  the  appointment  of  a  high- 
level  Coordinator  of  all  United  States  ac- 
tivities relating  to  Nigerian /Biafran  relief. 
Ambassador  C.  Clyde  Ferguson;  the  donation 
of  over  $65  million  to  the  International  relief 
effort;  and  sustained  diplomatic  efforts,  both 


bUaterallv  and  in  concert  with  other  con- 
cerned CJovernments.  to  obtain  agreement 
on  expanded  international  relief  arrange- 
ments. 

Nevertheless,  relief  Into  Blafran-held  terrl- 
torv  remains  tragically  Inadequate. 

Relief  supplies  now  reach  the  Biafran  en- 
clave only  at  night,  in  InsufBclent  amounts, 
by  aircraft  across  Federally  controlled  terrl- 
torv    lacking    the    approval    of    the    Federal 
Government  and  originating  outside  Federal 
Jurisdiction      Furthermore,     following     the 
shooting  down  of  one  of  Its  aircraft  on  June  5. 
the    International    Committee    of    the    Red 
Cross  suspended   Its   night  flight   operations 
which  had  provided  roughly  one  half  of  re- 
lief   supplies.    ICRC    flights    have    remained 
suspended   since   that  time   in   view   of   the 
Federal  Government's  reiteration  on  June  30 
that  it  could   no  longer  permit  such  night 
flights   across   its  territory.   One   major  con- 
sideration  cited   by   the   Federal    authorities 
was  the  intermingling  at  night  of  arms  flights 
and  relief  flights  into  the  enclave  The  present 
arrangements    for    getting    relief    Into    the 
enclave  are   considered   by  the   agencies  in- 
volved to  be  both  dangerous  and  inefficient. 
In    recent    weeks,    the    United    States    has 
vigorously  supported  efforts  of  the  ICRC  to 
obtain   agreement   by  both   sides   on   a   pro- 
gram of  davlight  relief  flights. 

On  September  13,  the  ICRC,  after  extensive 
diplomatic  efforts,  concluded  an  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Nigeria  allowing  an 
internationally-Inspected  and  militarily-In- 
violable relief  airlift  during  daylight  hours 
for  an  experimental  period  with  good  pros- 
pects for  renewal.  The  Biafran  authorities, 
however,  have  refused  to  accept  such  flights — 
principally  on  the  grounds  that  they  be- 
lieved they  could  not  rely  on  either  the  Red 
Cross  or  the  Federal  Government  to  assure 
that  the  dayUght  airlift  would  not  be  vio- 
lated bv  a  siu-prlse  attack  on  the  Biafran 
airfield."  the  vital  terminus  for  their  arms 
supply.  They  asked  instead  that  they  be  given 
third  "party"  assurances  as  to -the  good  faith 
of  the  Federal  Government  of  Nigeria. 

To  meet  this  concern,  at  President  Nixon's 
direction,  we  took  the  following  initiatives 
designed  to  faclUUte  agreement  on  a  safe 
and  effective  method  of  getting  relief  Into 
the  enclave: 

( 1 )  We  sought  and  received  the  solemn 
assurance  of  the  Federal  Government  of  Ni- 
geria that  it  would  ensure  that  no  hostile 
military  action  would  be  taken  against  the 
ICRC  reUef  aircraft 

( 2 )  After  consultations  with  us,  other  gov- 
ernments agreed  to  offer  impartial  observers 
to  accompany  ICRC  aircraft  on  their  relief 
flights.  „,     ^ 

(3)  Ambassador  Ferguson  went  to  West 
Africa  to  give  the  Bl&frans  the  specific  pledge 
of  the  Federal  Government  of  Nigeria  as  to 
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the  InvtolBbUlty  of  the  ICRC  daylight  relief 

flights. 

On  October  34.  1969.  the  Blafran  author- 
ities formally  rejected  this  assurance 

On  October  31,  the  Blafrans  publicly  an- 
nounced their  acceptance  of  an  earlier  U  S 
plan  for  a  surface  route  utilizing  the  Croes 
River  In  Eastern  Nigeria  Under  this  proposal 
relief  supplies  '»ould  be  delivered  by  ship  to 
a  mutually  apieed  neutralized  distribution 
point  We  have  stated  our  willingness  to 
resume  discussions  on  this 

In  our  view  however  this  Cross  River  route 
cannot  substitute  for  the  immediate  resump- 
tion of  ICRRC  daylight  nights  Even  if  the 
plan  could  be  promptly  Implemented  the 
capacity  of  the  river  route  will  be  greatly 
reduced  by  a  low  water  level  for  several  more 
months  The  agreement  of  the  two  sides  to 
this  plan  Is  so  f»r  In  principle  only  and  there 
has  been  no  meeting  of  nnlnds  on  the  specifics 
of  Inspection  and  guarantees  Nevertheless, 
our  Relief  Coordinator  Is  continuing  his  ef- 
forte  to  bring  about  agreement  on  the  Cross 
River  proposal. 

DavUght  flights  under  agreed  procedures 
therefore  remain  the  only  practicable  scheme 
for  an  immediate  and  substantial  expansion 
of  relief  operntlons. 

We  believe  that  the  ICRC  propo.sal  Is  such 
a  reallstl'  and  reasonable  scheme.  We  con- 
sider that  the  Federal  Government,  in  agree- 
ing to*  the  ICRC  proposal,  has  acted  con- 
structively and  In  accordance  with  Us  hu- 
manitarian responsibilities.  We  also  believe 
that  the  proposed  arrangements  for  day- 
light flights  meet  In  a  reasonable  manner 
the  legitimate  security  concerns  of  the  Blaf- 
ran authorities. 

Innocent  civilians  are  In  desperate  need 
of  food  and  medical  supplies  The  United 
States  stajids  ready  to  continue  Its  aid  to 
these  helpless  victims  uf  the  Nigerian  war. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Blafran  leader- 
ship will  reconsider  Its  position  regarding 
daylight  flights. 

Beyond  these  immediate  measures,  how- 
ever, we  clearly  recognize  that  the  ultimate 
solution  to  the  problem  of  relief  Is  an  end  to 
the  war  The  suffering  and  the  flghtlng  have 
gone  on  too  long  As  President  Nixon  has 
said,  the  United  States  earnestly  hopes  for 
the  earliest  negotiated  end  to  the  conflict 
aiid  a  settlement  that  will  assure  the  secu- 
rity and  peaceful  development  of  all  the 
people  involved. 


IMPEACHMENT— GOOD  BEHAVIOR 
MEANS  WHAT  IT  SAYS 

I  Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  wa.s  ^iven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  inclTide  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  this  .vear,  I  have  called  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  the  respon- 
sibility which  is  specifically  reserved  to 
this  House  by  the  express  provisions  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  refer  to  impeachment — the  constitu- 
tional vehicle  whereby  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  acting  through  their 
elected  Representatives  in  this  House,  in- 
dict and  bring  to  trial  public  officers  who 
have  breached  their  trust. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  called  for 
the  House  to  initiate  such  proceedings 
against  William  O.  Douglas,  whose  per- 
.sonal  and  official  conduct  while  occupy- 
ing the  high  office  of  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
cries  out  for  investigation. 

His  intimate  associations  with  known 
criminals,  subversives,  and  international 
conspirators  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 
His  actions  as  a  member  of  the  highest 


court  of  the  land  in  furthering  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy — of  which  the  infa- 
mous Rosenberg  stay  is  only  one  exam- 
ple— embarrass  the  Court  and  are  a 
mockery  to  judicial  ethics. 

While  a  majority  of  the  other  body 
has  mounted  a  zealous  crusade  for  hieh 
standards  of  judicial  ethics.  Members  of 
this  body  have  announced  an  intention 
to  initiate  such  proceedings  against  this 
bad  apple  in  the  judicial  barrel. 

Awareness  of  the  need  is  present;  the 
American  people  gr-ow  impatient.  This 
House  must  initiate  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings forthwith. 

It  is  appropriate  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues — who  may  soon 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  bill  of 
impeachment — some  of  the  conclusions 
regarding  the  relevance  of  impeachment 
and  the  constitutional  requirement  of 
good  behavior  reached  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  in 
the  trial  of  the  last  Federal  judge  so  re- 
moved, whose  offenses  were  trivial  com- 
pared to  the  public  record  of  Douglas. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  selected  opin- 
ions in  the  impeachment  trial  of  Hal- 
sted  L.  Ritter.  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Florida,  as  published 
in  the  ofBcial  record  of  that  proceeding: 
Excerpts     From     Proceedings    of    the    U  S 

Senate  in  the  Trial  of  Impeachment  of 

Halsted  L   Ritter.  U  S   District  Ji'dce  for 

the  Soi'tmern  District  of  Fi,orida 

I  Seventy-fourth     Congress,     second     session. 

March    10   to  April    17.   19361 
Statement  of  Senators  Borah.  La  Follette. 

Frazier.  and  Shipstead  in  the  Matter  of 

the  Impeachment  of  Halsted  L    Ritter 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides : 

■  The  President,  the  Vice  President,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  Be  re- 
moved from  office  on  impeachment  fc-r  and 
conviction  of  trea.son.  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  lart.  II.  sec.  4i 
T\\e  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
.shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court  and  in 
such  inlenor  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The 
judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior 
courts,  .shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  and  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for 
their  services  a  oompensat  '  n  which  shall  not 
be  diminished  during  their  continuance  In 
office"  I  art    III,  sec   1 1 . 

As  early  as  168>>  the  good-behavior  stand- 
ard for  the  judiciary  was  adopted  by  the 
English  Parliament ,  nearly  100  years  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  our  Constitution  And  .as 
early  as  1693  the  English  courts  construed 
the  meaning  of  good  behavior  in  relation  to 
Its  effect  on  the  tenure  of  office  of  a  Judge. 

In  one  of  these  decisions  may  l>e  found  the 
following  language;  "It  is  an  estate  for  life 
determinable  upon  misbehavior;  for  during 
good  behavior'  Is  during  life;  it  is  so  long  as 
he  doth  behave  himself  well;  I  e  .  If  he  be- 
haves himself  well  in  it  so  long  as  he  lives 
he  Is  to  have  it  so  long  as  he  lives,  during 
life  and  during  go<:)d  demeanor." 

This  principle  was  adopted  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  and  Is  found  in  section 
1,  article  III. 

It  is  our  view  that  a  Federal  Judge  may  be 
removed  from  office  If  it  is  shown  that  he 
IS  wanting  In  that  "good  behavior"  desig- 
nated as  a  condition  of  his  tenure  of  office 
by  the  Constitution,  although  such  acts  as 
disclose  his  want  of  good  behavior"  may  not 
amount  to  a  crime 

Our  Federal  judges  are  appointed  for  life, 
conditioned  upwn  their  good  behavior,  and  if 
they   fail    in    this   respect    they   may    be   im- 


peached and  removed  from  office.  This,  we 
feel,  is  a  wise  provision  of  the  Constitution 
and  that  its  enforcement  is  necessary  In  order 
to  maintain  respect  for  and  ihe  Integrity  of 
our  courts  If  a  Judge  is  guilty  of  such  con- 
duct as  brings  the  court  into  disrepute,  lie 
is  not  to  be  exempt  from  removal  simply  be- 
cause his  conduct  does  not  amount  to  a 
crime 

We  therefore  did  not.  In  passing  upon  ihe 
facts  presented  to  us  in  the  matter  of  rhc 
impeachment  proceedings  against  Judge  Hal- 
sted L  Ritter,  seek  to  satisfy  ourselves  as 
to  whether  technically  a  crime  or  crimes  had 
been  committed,  or  as  to  whether  the  act.s 
charged  and  proved  dlsclo.sed  criminal  Inteii' 
or  corrupt  motive;  we  sought  only  to  a.scer- 
tain  from  these  facts  whether  his  condiic 
had  been  such  as  to  amount  to  mlsbehavi.  r 
misconduct — as  to  whether  he  had  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  way  that  was  calculate. I 
to  undermine  public  confidence  In  the  court, 
and  to  create  a  sense  of  scandal. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  which  oiic 
must  readily  admit  would  be  wholly  unbe- 
coming, wholly  Intolerable,  in  the  conduct 
of  a  Judge,  and  yet  these  things  might  not 
amount  to  a  crime 

If  Judges  could  not  be  removed  from  offln- 
for  misbehavior  or  misconduct  or  the  want 
of  "good  behavior",  then,  notwithstanding 
such  conduct  upon  the  part  of  the  judge,  he 
could  continue  indefinitely  If  he  succeeded 
in  avoiding  those  things  which  would 
amount  to  a  crime,  although  the  things  less 
than  a  crime  might  make  the  administration 
of  Justice  a  matter  of  universal  distrust. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  es- 
tablished beyond  doubt  the  want  of  "good 
behavior",  we  felt  constrained  to  so  vote, 
without  passing  upon  the  question  (f 
whether  his  acts  constituted  a  crime  (r 
crimes. 

Wm.  E   Borah. 

Robert  M   La  Follette.  Jr 

Lynn  J.  Frazier 

Henrik  Shipstead. 

Memora.mdim  Opinion  in  the  Impeachment 
Tri^l  of  Jt'DCE  Halsted  L  Ritter — iSuE- 
mitted  by  Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas 

I  disagree  with  those  who  maintain  thai 
the  phrase  "During  good  behavior"  refers 
only  to  tenure.  The  phrase  Is  not  synony- 
mous with  "for  life  '  Its  expanded  meaning  i- 
that  a  Judge  may  serve  for  life,  providing  his 
behavior  is  good.  Misbehavior,  therefore.  Is  .i 
cause  for  removal,  and  in  an  Impeachment 
trial  that  is  all  that  need  be  proved,  for  con- 
viction calls  for  only  removal  from  office, 
which  in  turn  may  lead  to  a  bar  from  future 
office  holding.  That  is  not  a  punishment  lor 
wrongdoing  in  the  ordinary  sense  but  mere 
removal  from  office  because  of  unfitness. 
This  is  the  only  conclusion  proper  when  one 
reads  further  In  the  Constitution  that  "The 
party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable 
and  subject  to  Indictment,  trial.  Judgment, 
and  punishment  according  to  law." 

Fitness  for  office  Is  the  test,  tenure  for  life 
Is  the  result.  Life  tenure  follows  In  the  wake 
of  good  behavior.  The  aim  of  the  fathers  In 
setting  up  the  Constitution  was  to  create  a 
Government  by  law;  therefore  those  who 
were  to  be  the  custodians  of  the  law.  the 
Judges,  were  to  be  granted  every  safeguard 
Their  compensation  was  not  to  be  dimin- 
ished, and  later,  by  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Judges  themselves,  not  to  be  diminlslied  even 
by  an  Income  tax.  The  guaranteed  continued 
compensation  was  given  that  they  might  be 
free  from  the  worries  of  ordinary  citizens  and 
other  governmental  officials  as  far  as  the 
world's  goods  were  concerned  and  therefore 
economically  independent  of  their  fellow 
men.  Their  very  appointment  presupposed 
their  fitness  as  to  knowledge,  ability,  and 
civic  virtue.  Under  our  Constitution  the 
Judge  Is  set  apart  In  a  class  by  himself  with 
a  tenure  that  Is  denied  all  other  officials.  But 
this   tenure   is   not    "for   life";    it   Is   •during 
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good  tiehavlor  ••  Tenure  during  good  behavior 
means,  so  far  as  life  is  concerned,  only  that 
It  may  extend  through  the  period  of  the  In- 
tvimbenfs  life  time.  It  is  In  no  sense  a  guar- 
anty of  a  life  Job,  and  misbehavior  in  the 
ordinary,  dictionary  sense  of  the  term  ■wdll 
cause  It  to  be  cut  short  on  the  vote,  under 
special  oath,  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  if 
charges  are  first  brought  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Can  anvone  imagine  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  thought  for  a  minute  of 
civing  anyone  under  the  American  system  a 
life  tenure  as  such?  It  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  Influences  of  Harrington  and 
his  theories  about  office  holding,  especially 
the  theory  of  rotation,  as  expressed  in  his 
Oceana,  were  constantly  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  WTOte  our  Constitution.  The  most 
casual  studv  of  the  history  of  the  fears  of 
the  founders  of  the  new  Government,  fears 
(,{  arlslocracv.  fears  of  heredity,  fears  of 
princes  fears"  of  title,  fears  of  life  tenure,  is 
convincing  in  this  respect.  The  founders  of 
this  Government  condemned  the  life  Idea, 
did  they  not?  Did  they  not  provide  specif- 
ically that  a  republican  form  of  government 
should  be  guaranteed  to  all  the  States?  The 
whole  theory  of  the  Constitution  denies  the 
notion  of  life  tenure. 

To  assume  that  good  behavior  means  any- 
thing but  good  behavior  would  be  to  cast  a 
reflection  upon  the  ability  of  the  fathers  to 
express  themselves  In  understandable  lan- 
guage Moreover,  historically  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  what  the  words  "good  behavior- 
meant  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution,  because  historically  they  had 
the  phrase  not  only  from  English  law  but 
also  from  colonial  experience. 

Under  our  Constitution,  all  civil  officers 
may  be  impeached.  If  the  aim  is  to  remove 
:rom  office  because  of  infidelity  to  trust  or 
10  the  oath  of  office,  the  standard  of  Judg- 
ment Is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  With  ad- 
ministrative officers  the  Idea  of  discretion 
may  be  very  wide.  Usually  these  are  subject 
TO  removal  "by  order  of  the  Executive,  who 
has  himself  a  limited,  definite  term.  In  Con- 
cress  each  House  is  Judge  of  its  own  Mem- 
bers, so  the  question  .is  to  whether  a  Sena- 
tor or  Representative  Is  a  civil  officer",  as 
used  in  relation  to  impeachment,  need  not 
be  raised.  The  Constitution  prescribes  quite 
clearly  the  method  to  be  employed  where  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary,  holding  tenure 
■  during  good  behavior".  Is  concerned.  The 
standard  here  is  good  behavior.  It  was  no 
doubt  felt  that  anything  less  than  good  be- 
havior from  one  charged  with  upholding  the 
.mctity  of  the  bench  is  reprehensible,  im- 
peachable, and.  yes,  criminal  if  you  will. 

As  there  Is  no  appeal  from  a  conviction 
alter  impeachment,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  wide  latitude  in  selection  of 
reasons  for  impeachment.  The  Senate,  too. 
makes  its  own  rules,  and  the  individual  Sen- 
.'vtor  votes  In  accordance  with  his  own  opin- 
ion without  instruction  from  the  court  in 
the  sense  that  an  ordinary  Jury  receives  In- 
.-.tructlons.  These  provisions,  too,  stress  the 
theory  that  the  real  question  before  the 
Senate  in  the  trial  of  Judges  Is  their  fitness 
to  maintain  the  trust  which  the  people  must 
have  in  their  courts. 

In  the  case  Just  considered  a  defense  for 
an  act  in  allowing  a  fee  was  advanced  that 
.ts  the  fee  was  satisfactory  to  the  attorneys 
:or  all  parties  coiicerned.  that  the  Judge 
;elt  that  he  need  not  be  further  interested. 
.\  judge  is  not  a  mere  referee  between  litl- 
t;ants;  he  has  a  responsibility  to  the  State 
.md  the  people.  Thus  we  see  that  an  attitude 
may  constitute  a  serious  misbehavior. 

Civic  virtue  may  be  assumed  as  a  quall- 
.ncation  for  all  officeholders,  the  theory  that 
public  office  is  a  public  trust  is  universal,  but 
in  the  case  of  Judges  It  Is  made  a  matter  of 
emphasis  in  written  law  by  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "good  behavior." 

In  a  recent  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


these  words  are  used:  "Arbitrary  power  and 
the  rule  of  the  Constitution  cajinot  both 
exist.  They  are  antagonistic  and  incompatible 
forces,  and  one  or  the  other  must  of  necessity 
perish  wherever  they  are  brought  into  con- 
filct."  Accepting  this  theory  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  high  Court  struck  down  the  action 
of  an  administrative  officer.  If  arbitrariness, 
which  is  merely  a  characteristic  of  behavior, 
Is  fatal  to  our  Constitution  when  exercised 
by  an  administrative  officer,  who  can  be  re- 
moved from  office  by  his  superior,  how  much 
more  fatal  would  it  be  to  our  Constitution  If 
exercised  by  a  Judge  who  is  protected  from 
removal  excepting  upon  conviction  after  Im- 
peachment. If  arbitrariness  In  an  adminis- 
trative officer  is  incompatible  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  citizens  are  to  be  protected 
from  it  by  the  Judges,  the  arbitrariness  on 
the  part  of  a  Judge  must  be  considered  dou- 
bly reprehensible.  Incompatible  with  the 
Constitution  and  also  reprehensible,  yet  It 
could  hardly  be  called  criminal  in  the  legal 
sense.  Thus  misbehavior  must  be  considered 
as  a  Justifiable  reason  for  conviction  after 
Impeachment. 

The  constitutional  expression,  "shall  be  re- 
moved from"  office  on  impe.ichment  for  and 
conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors",  gives  rise  to  the 
theory  that  conviction  should  follow  only 
after  "proof  of  crime  committed.  The  expres- 
sion quoted  seems  to  be  a  limitation  upon  the 
phrase,  "during  good  behavior."  But  this  does 
not  follow.  Crime  is  a  matter  of  degree. 
Crime,  too,  depends  upon  time,  place,  cir- 
cumstance, effect,  and  the  persons  party  to 
it.  Conspiracy  is  always  hard  of  proof  In  a 
Judge,  a  nod  from  the  bench  or  a  gesture  In 
the  chamber  may  constitute  a  crime.  Crime 
by  those  who  are  the  guardiajis  of  the  law 
need  not  be  measured  on  the  score  of  Indlcta- 
btllty.  Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  Judges  an 
Impeachable  crime  need  not  be  an  indictable 

one.  .       . 

Impeachment,  though,  must  be  considered 
as  a  criminal  proceeding.  Under  the  American 
Constitution  an  impeachment  trial  comes 
only  after  long  Investigation,  condemnation, 
and"  after  formal  vote  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Serious  as  is  the  impeachment 
and  the  consequent  trial  there  are  definite 
limitations  upon  the  Senate's  power  to  pun- 
ish after  guilt  has  been  established.  Thus 
while  the  proceeding  is  criminal  the  decision 
does  not  have  the  usual  resultant  punish- 
ment which  ordinarily  follows  conviction  for 
crime.  That  Is  left  to  the  courts  after  Indict- 
ment This,  as  mentioned  above,  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  trial  is  primarily  to  pass 
upon  the  fitness  of  the  person  impeached  to 
continue  in  office. 

Impeachment  is  by  definition  a  ci-lmlnal 
accusation  brought  In  a  legislative  body.  The 
idea  Is  old.  It  was  used  In  the  Greek  city 
states,  where  a  Greek  citizen  could  be  im- 
peached before  a  political  assembly,  and 
public  officers  were  In  this  way  tried  for  mis- 
conduct in  public  service.  Impeachment, 
though,  as  we  know  it  today,  is  a  modern 
institution.  While  its  use  is  not  general,  pro- 
visions for  its  use  are  found  In  the  constitu- 
tions of  several  European  states  and  in  most 
of  those  of  Latin  America.  That  it  Is  still 
considered  an  effective  Institution  Is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  it  found  a  place  in  the 
Weimar  Constitution  of  Germany  in  1919. 

Impeachment  as  we  have  it  in  our  Ameri- 
can Constitution  Is  American  in  origin.  One 
need  not  go  outside  the  constitutional  ex- 
periences of  our  own  land  for  an  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Intents  of  the  fathers  In  Inserting 
the  Impeachment  provision  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. Impeachment  in  America  is  limited  to 
the  President.  Vice  President,  and  clvU  of- 
ficers of  the  United  States.  In  England,  ac- 
cording to  English  law  at  the  time  our 
Constitution  was  brought  into  being,  "All 
the  King's  subjects  were  liable  to  impeach- 
ment, whether  officials  or  not.  and  for  any 
offense."  (See  Thomas.  The  Law  of  Impeach- 
ment In  the  United  States.  American  Political 


Science  Review,  vol.  2.  p.  378).  The  history 
of  impeachment  in  England,  though,  shows 
that  It  was  used  mostly  to  enforce  the  theory 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  higher  officers 
of  the  Crown  to  Parliament  Its  use  as  we 
have  It  expressed  in  the  American  Constitu- 
tion had  l>ecome  discredited  and  almost  dis- 
continued in  England  at  the  time  our  Con- 
stitution was  formulated  That  American 
impeachment  theory  had  its  origin  in 
America  need  not  be  questioned  To  illus- 
trate, we  find  the  immediate  antecedents  to 
the  theory  of  impeachment  as  we  have  It  in 
the  Consiltutlon  in  Thomas  Jefferson's  pro- 
posal in  1783  for  the  constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia; "There  shall  be  a  court  of  impeach- 
ments •  •  •  Before  this  court  any  mem- 
ber  of   the   three    branches   of    government 

•  •  •  may  be  impeached  •  •  •  for  such 
misbehavior  in  office  as  would  be  sufficient 
to  remove  him  therefrom:  and  the  only  sen- 
tence they  shall  have  authority  to  pass  shall 
be  that  of  deprivation  and  future  incapacity 
of  office,  •  •  •  two-thirds  of  those  present 
must  concur  in  the  sentence  •  •  •  "  TTiat 
impeachment  of  officials  to  correct  their  mis- 
behavior was  the  prevailing  American 
thought  Is  reflected  in  another  quotation 
from  Jefferson  written  in  the  same  year  as 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  "For  mis- 
behavior, the  grand  inquest  of  the  Colony, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  should  impeach 
them  before  the  Governor  and  the  council 

•  •  •  and  if  convicted,  should  be  removed 
from  their  offices'  i  f  rom  a  letter  to  George 
Wythe  written  In  1776) 

That  good  behavior  should  be  the  prevail- 
ing test  of  fitness  is  questioned  by  those 
who  claim  that  if  the  charges  are  not  spe- 
cifically for  "treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"'  impeachment 
might  be  used  for  political  purposes  If  the 
English  thought  had  been  the  prevailing  one 
in  America  in  1787.  this  might  be  a  proper 
deduction  For  British  law  made  it  possible  to 
impeach  a  minister  for  being  guilty  of  bad 
Judgment  in  that  he  had  Ill-advised  his  King. 
But.  as  stated  above,  the  Constitution 
makers  did  not  follow  English  law:  they  fol- 
lowed American  theory,  and  it  was  proper 
that  they  should,  for  such  British  text  writ- 
ers as  Blackstone  and  Woodeson.  who  were 
both  extensively  read  by  the  Colonists,  had 
taken  stands  In  advance  of  English  law  and 
even  then .  maintained  that  impeachment 
proceedings  must  be  for  serious  offenses  and 
the  trial  In  the  nature  of  criminal  proceed- 
ings, and  not  for  political  purposes  In  the 
American  Constitution  the  two-thirds  vote 
required  for  conviction  is  a  sufficient  safe- 
guard against  a  political  abuse 

.\merican  history  has  proved  this  to  be 
true  in  that  the  inability  to  obtain  an  im- 
peachment conviction  even  for  serious  of- 
fense caused  .'Americans  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  assert  that,  so 
far  as  the  judges  were  concerned,  "impeach- 
ment Is  scarcely  a  scarecrow." 

That  Americans  considered  the  Institution 
of  impeachment  as  being  an  Insufficient  pro- 
tection, especially  against  misbehavior  of 
Judges  is  proved  by  their  State  constitu- 
tional provisions  In  regard  to  the  tenure  of 
Judges  As  a  result  American  State  constitu- 
tional writers  turned  from  the  theory  of  In- 
definite terms  during  good  behavior  to  short 
terms  of  definite  limits.  Had  the  early  ten- 
dencies in  impeachment  trials  not  proved  the 
extreme  difficulty  In  gaining  conviction,  the 
"scarecrow  '  criticism  would  not  have  de- 
veloped, and  the  appointment  of  Judges  for 
indefinite  tenure  might  have  become  the 
common  practice  as  newly  created  States 
were  set  up  and  their  constitutions  adopted. 
Elbert  D    Thomas 

Memorandum  Opinion  of  Senator  McAdoo 
IN  THE  Matter  of  the  Impeachment  of 
Halstead  L.  Ritter 

I  do  not  take  the  view  that  an  impeach- 
ment proceeding  of  a  judge  of  the  inferior 
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Federal  courts  utoder  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  criminal  proceeding.  The 
Constitution  Itself  has  expressly  denuded 
Impeachment  proceedings  of  every  aspect  or 
characteristic  of  a  criminal  proceeding.  This 
is  made  clear  m  article  II,  section  3,  which 
provides: 

•Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
office,  and  dlsquallflcatlon  to  hold  and  enjoy 
any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under 
the  United  States:  but  the  party  convicted 
shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to 
Indictment,  trlBl,  Judgment,  and  punish- 
ment according  to  law." 

Upon  conviction,  removal  from  office  is  the 
sole  punishment  unless  the  Senate  shall,  by 
vote,  add  to  it  ••disqualification  to  hold  and 
enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit 
under  the  United  States."  The  last  sentence 
of  this  same  article  II.  section  3,  expressly 
provides  that  the  convicted  party  "shall 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indict- 
ment, trial.  Judgment,  and  punishment,  ac- 
cording to  law," 

Obviously,  the  purpose  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  was  primarily  to  remove 
from  office  and  disqualify  frcm  holding  of- 
fice a  Judge  found  guilty  of  misbehavior,  or 
a  want  of  good  behavior  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution:  but,  if,  as  elements  of 
misbehavior.  It  was  shown  In  the  trial  that 
the  aeeused  had  been  guilty  of  crimes  or 
misdemeanors  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  he  couW  be  punished  therefor  in  a 
criminal  proceeding  in  the  courts  of  proper 
Jurisdiction.  It  was  not,  therefore,  necessary 
to  prove  the  respondent  guilty  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  as  is  the  rule  in  cases  where 
persons  are  accused  of  crimes  or  misdemean- 
ors Involving  loss  of  life,  liberty,  or  property. 
I  approach  this  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  general  conduct  of  this  judge 
while  on  the  bench,  as  portrayed  by  the  vari- 
ous counts  m  the  impeachment  and  the  evi- 
dence submitted  in  the  trial  The  picture 
thus  presented  Is,  to  my  mind,  that  of  a  man 
who  IS  so  lacking  in  any  proper  conception 
of  professional  ethics  and  those  high  stand- 
ards of  judicial  character  and  conduct  as  to 
constitute  misbehavior  In  its  most  serlouo 
aspects,  and  to  render  him  iintlt  to  hold  a 
judicial  office. 

.\moiis  Cither  things,  ihe  Impeachment 
cliarges  th.it  the  Respondent  Rltter  allowed 
lus  rormtr  law  p.irtner.  A.  L.  Rdukln.  u  fee 
of  $75,000  in  the  Whitehall  Hotel  receiver- 
ship case:  that  out  of  said  fee  Rankin  paid 
Riuer  .*4.oOO  in  cash— *2.500  on  December  24. 
inao.  .md  $2,000  In  April  1931.  The  fact  that 
these  psynieuts  were  made  In  c.ish  Instead 
ol  by  check  md  that  they  are  the  only  traus- 
actlon.s  between  Rltter  and  Rankin  where 
cash  passed  between  them,  Rankm  having 
given  Rltter  checks  for  all  other  payments 
made  to  him.  evidences  a  guilty  ataln  which 
no  explanation  can  erase.  The  explanation 
advanced  is  that  Rankin  owed  Rltter  $5,000 
for  the  purchase,  .some  2  years  previously, 
ol  the  Interest  of  said  Rltter  In  the  partner- 
ship firm  of  Rltter  &  Rankin  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that  no  payments  were  made  on 
account  of  the  alleged  .sale  to  Rltter  by  Ran- 
kin out  of  any  moneys  received  during  that 
period  except  from  the  $75,000  fee  allowed  by 
Judge  Rltter  to  Rankin 

U  IS  significant,  too,  that  when  Judge 
.\kennan.  at  Judge  Rltters  request,  allowed 
Rankin  a  "conservative  fee"  of  $15,000  In  the 
spring  of  1930.  not  one  dollar  of  this  amount 
was  paid  to  Judge  Rltter.  This  appears  to 
have  been  clean  money.  Would  not  an  hon- 
est debtor  have  hastened  to  pay  Judge  Rlt- 
ter out  of  this  $15,000  fee  at  least  a  sub- 
stantial sum  on  account  of  the  $5,000  debt? 
He  did  not  do  It.  He  waited  until  the 
$75,000  fee.  fixed  by  Judge  Rltter.  had  been 
paid,  and  then,  within  the  secret  walls  of 
the  Judge's  chamber,  where  each  expected 
that  the  transaction  would  never  become 
known,  actual  cash,  amounting  to  $4,500  was 


handed  to  Judge  Rltter  by  Rankin.  It  Is  in- 
compatible with  any  theory  of  the  high  Ju- 
dicial Integrity,  which  I  concede  to  be  es- 
sential In  a  Judge  on  the  bench,  to  have  been 
a  party  to  such  a  transaction.  The  explana- 
tions are  not  convincing.  Upon  reading  the 
evidence  one  Is  impressed  with  the  suspicion. 
If  not  the  belief,  that  the  alleged  $5,000 
debt  of  Rankin  to  Rltter  waa  an  afterthought 
and  that  It  was  presented  as  a  mearu  for 
Justifying  this  cash  transaction  of  such  a 
questionable  and  Incriminating  character. 
Would  not.  In  the  circumstances,  an  honest 
Judge  have  said  to  Rankin  when  the  cash 
was  tendered:  "I  will  hot  accept  cash,  because 
It  invests  the  transaction  with  a  quality 
which  I  cannot  endure.  You  honestly  owe 
$5,000.  and  If  you  wish  to  make  a  payment 
on  account,  let  It  be  made  by  check,  as  Is 
usual  between  men  of  honor  In  transactions 
of  this  nature." 

I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
commendable  considerations  which  Judge 
Rltter  advanced  In  his  letter  of  July  2.  1930. 
to  Judge  Akerman  when  he  asked  that  Judge 
to  relieve  him  of  any  embarrassment  In  fix- 
ing "the  total  allowance  to  be  made  Judge 
Rankin  In  the  Whitehall  receivership  case" 
did  not  prevail  with  Judge  Rltter  when  he 
fixed  the  final  fee  of  his  former  law  partner. 
Rankin.  December  24.  1930.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Rankin  owed  him  at  that  time 
$5,000.  that  Its  payment  might  be  made  out 
of  the  fee  he  might  allow  Rankin,  that  Ran- 
kin was  his  former  law  partner,  would  not 
any  Judge  have  seen  clearly  the  Impropriety, 
at  least,  of  his  rendering  Judgment  In  favor 
of  Rankin  in  such  circumstances?  The  ex- 
planation that  all  of  the  attorneys  had  agreed 
upon  the  fee  docs  not  satisfy  because  a  Judge 
should  look  beyond  the  agreements  of  at- 
torney in  matters  of  this  sort  when  they  are 
administering  great  trusts  In  their  courts. 
That  the  part  of  this  fee  which  went  to 
Rankin  was  grossly  excessive.  In  view  of  the 
services  performed  by  him.  Is  clear  to  my 
mind  trom  t!ie  testimony  adduced  In  the 
case. 

I  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  failure  of  Judge 
Rltter  to  report  this  $2,500  cash  payment  in 
his  Income-tax  return  for  the  calendar  year 
1930.  This  return  was  filed  March  14.  1931. 
It  Is  not  a  complicated  income-tax  return. 
On  the  contr.iry,  with  the  amount  of  income 
Judge  Rltter  had.  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
have  made  a  full  and  correct  return  He  will- 
fully, or  Intentionally,  omitted  to  include  the 
$2,500  c.ish  payment.  I  cannot  account  for 
this  omission  on  any  other  ground  than  that 
he  knew  that  these  were  stained  or  tainted 
dollars,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  revenue  agents  to  this 
Item  when  his  tax  return  was  being  audited. 
Judge  Rltter  swore  that  his  tax  retvirn  for 
1930  was  "a  true  and  complete  return  made 
In  good  faith  for  the  taxable  year  stated, 
pursuant  lo  the  Revenue  Act  of  1928  and  the 
regulations  issued  thereunder."  Judge  Rltter 
cannot  claim  Ignorance  of  the  law  It  Is  a 
well-established  rule  that  ignorance  of  the 
law  excuses  no  man.  Certainly  ignorance  of 
the  law  cannot  excuse  a  Judge,  who  must 
know  the  law  In  order  that  he  may  perform 
his  duty  to  enforce  It.  Part  V.  section  51(a). 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1928  requires  ''every 
Individual  having  a  gross  income  for  the 
taxable  year  of  $5,000  or  over,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  his  net  Income"  •  •  •  to 
"make  under  oath  a  return  stating  specifi- 
cally the  items  of  his  gross  income  and  the 
deductions  and  credits  allowed  under  this 
title." 

Section  146  of  the  same  act  provides 
la)  that  "any  person  required  under  this 
title  *  •  •  by  law  or  regtilatlons  made  under 
authority  thereof,  to  make  a  return,  keep  any 
records,  or  supply  any  information  for  the 
purposes  of  the  computation,  assessment,  or 
collection  of  any  tax  imposed  by  this  title, 
who  willfully  falls  •  •  •  to  make  such  re- 
turn, keep  such  records,  or  supply  such  in- 


formation at  the  time  or  times  required  by 
law  or  regulations,  shall.  In  addition  to  other 
penalties  provided  by  law.  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both,  together 
with  the  costs  of  prosecution." 

That  JusUce  Rltter,  a  district  Judge  of  the 
United  States,  should  have  willfully  and  In- 
tentionally filed  a  false  return  under  oath 
to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  is  to  me 
incomprehensible  This  fact  alone  would,  ni 
my  Judgment,  warrant  his  lmi}eachment. 
Judge  Rltter's  explanation  Is  as  foUorws: 

"In  1930  I  had  a  loss  of  $4,874  and  some 
cents,  which  Is  fully  explained  in  my  in- 
come tax  return  •  •  •  I  made  out  that  report 
on  the  14th  of  March,  Just  the  day  before 
It  was  due,  and  I  put  down  that  loss  and  I 
did  not  in  my  report  put  down  $5,300  (this 
Includes  the  $2,500  cash  payment  from 
Rankin)  that  I  had  taken  In  because  after 
taking  out  my  exemption.  It  left  only  $1.8ii0 
over  against  $4,800.  which  showed  no  in- 
come payable   •  •  • 

"There  would  not  have  been  one  dollar 
due  if  I  had  put  In  that  money  that  I  had 
received,  and  my  loss  was  O.  K  'd  by  the  De- 
partment and  was  accepted  and  marked 
paid'." 

This  explanation  is  wholly  untenable    He 
was.  under  the  mandate  of  the  statute,  re- 
quired to  make  a  true  and  complete  return 
of  all  of  his  Income  In  order  to  enable  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  to  audit  his  ac- 
count and  to  make  "the  computation,  asses.^- 
ment.  or  collection"  of  any  tax  that  might  he 
due  from  him  to  the  United  States.  No  U\x- 
payer  is  permitted  to  audit  his  own  return 
and  determine  for  himself  whether  his  losses 
outbalance    his   income,   and   therefore  omit 
to  make  "the  true  and  complete  return"  re- 
quired   by   law.   If  every   taxpayer   was   per- 
mitted to  do  what  Judge  Rltter  did  In  thi., 
instance,    the    Government    would    be    de- 
frauded of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
In   Income    taxes    Judge   Rltter   attempts   t  > 
Justify  his  false  return  by  saying:  'My  lets 
was  6.  K.'d  by  the  department  and  was  ac- 
cepted and  marked  'pald.^  "  This,  of  course, 
means    nothing     If    the    "Department,"    or 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  O.  K.^d  his  in- 
complete  return   without   having   made   any 
effort  10  discover  whether  or  not  the  Judge 
had  made  a  complete  return  of  his  Income, 
this  endorsement  is  of  no  value  and  does  not 
signify  that  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue- 
approved   a   false   return,   which   It   did   not 
know  was  false.  It  perhaps  presunied  that  .•. 
Judge  of  the  United  States  cotirt  would  not, 
under  oath,  falsely  state  the  amount  of  his 
Income.         * 

In  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
ceiver for  the  Whitehall  Hotel  property  In  the 
suit  r.f  Bert  E.  Holland  et  al.  v  The  White- 
hall Building  &  Operating  Co.,  I  cannot  find 
any  justification  for  the  assertion  by  Judge 
Rltter  of  Jurisdiction  in  that  case.  Holland 
had  the  required  amount  of  bonds  ($50.0001 
to  maintain  a  foreclosure  suit  against  the 
property.  Upon  the  solicitation  of  Rankin, 
and  In  collusion  with  Richardson.  Metcalf. 
Sweeny,  and  Bemls.  Holland  had  been  in- 
duced to  employ  Rankin  to  bring  an  action 
in  Judge  Rltter's  court 

Before  the  suit  was  actually  filed,  namely, 
on  October  10.  1929.  Holland  telegraphed 
Rankin  to  "withhold  filing  foreclosure  bill 
until  further  advice  "  The  next  day.  October 
11.  Rankin  telegraphed  Holland:  "Foreclosure 
bill  mailed  clerk  court  Miami  yesterday  after- 
noon." 

On  October  10.  the  same  day  that  he  re- 
ceived Holland's  telegram,  Rankin  wrote  the 
clerk  of  the  court  at  Miami,  enclosing  bill  of 
complaint  In  the  Whitehall  case,  naming 
Holland  et  al.  as  complainants  and  request- 
ing the  clerk  to  "lock  up  this  bill  as  soon  as 
It  is  filed  and  hold  It  until  Judge  Rltter's  re- 
turn, so  that  we  will  not  have  any  newspaper 
publicity  before  our  application  Is  heard 
before  the  Judge."  This  unquestionably  re- 
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fl.M.1  an  evil  purpose.  Rankin  was  about  to 
f"e  his  prey  He  could  easily  have  withdrawn 
he  bill  ?roL  the  clerk,  as  '«q""ted^y^°^ 
and  but  instead  of  doing  that,  he  busied 
.m-lelf  in  aa  effort  to  secure  intervenors  in 
Vrcte  so^at  he  might,  if  possible,  file  the 
mu  in  spite  of  Holland's  directions  and  make 
II  stick  upon  the  interventions, 
"why  Should  the  bill  be  held  until  Judge 
Riuer's  return?  This  brings  out  in  bold  re- 

' Trrv  out  the  plan  predetermined  by  Rlchard- 
V  r^nkm  Metcalf.  and  others  to  secure 
:  rece^ershlp  of  the  Whitehall  Hotel,  Rltter 

'"iVrTpK^ofurther  telegrams  from  HolUnd^ 
dit^d  October  14  and  October  16  Rankm 
t  ^ed  Holland  October  17:  "As  "qu-«jl-  ^^^ 
...r    make   application   for   you   for   receiver 

n-hitehall    pending    '"''""f'°'l!„;.^^f say- 

october  18  Rankin  again  wired  HolU^d.  say 

ue       "Other      first-mortgage      ^oiidholders 

vvMtehall    have    intervened    and    will    apply 

.ur^^omorrow  10:30  am.  for  appointment 

'Honlndwas  m  Miami  on  October  28,  1929. 
."  testm^  that  he  "met  Mr.  Bankln  In  ^he 
urthouse    corridor"    before    thefase    was 
aled   for  hearing.  He  testifies  fu'-ther  that 
.  e  said  to  Rankin  that  he  "was  there  in  per- 
•\n"  .    •    •   and  that  he  "desired  to  appear 
;>?•     himself,     and     "did     not     want     his 
'  Rankfn"'  services  longer."  On  the  same  day 
October  28.  1929.  the  case  ^ame  on  for  hear 
n-   before   Judge   Rltter.   Rankin  had  been 
;   s^clwi^ed  as  attorney  for  Holland  and  had 
'  en  t^cl  bv  Holland  not  to  prosecute,  in  his 
\ehalf.  the  application  for  a  receivership. 

Holland.  Who  is  a. lawyer  of  reP"tatl°n  in 
Boston.  Mass..  appeared  In  P^^on  In  .f  dge 
Fitters  court  and.  according  to  Rltters  own 
•estlmony    Holland  said:   "I  am  a  lawyer,     I 

•  esidTm  Boston;  I  am  the  plaintiff  in  th 

•  ^se  ai^d  I  do  not  desire  anything  done  m 
•>  Incase  •■  This  was  Utntamount  to  a  request 
.v  Holland  for  a  dismissal  of  the  action^ 
Uidge  Rltter  tenlfled  before  the  Seiiate  that 

e  ^!d   in  replv  to  Holland:  "Well,  have  you 
een  paid?"  RKter  farther  stated:  ••Naturally^ 
ne    inference    occurred    to    my    ^nlnd    that 
■',e  plaintiff  had  been  bought  off.  or  that 
,f  w'^  instltutmg  this  case  «"d  wanted  to 
eep  it  on  the  books  as  a  sort  of  a  hold-up 
..roposltlon.  I  could  not  tolerate  such  a  thing 
•  that  kind  m  my  courts;  and  I  told  hini 
..v-t    I    did    not    think    that    a    nonresident 
hould  come  into  my  court  and  start  a  cas^ 
..■hen  he  had  counsel  present;  and  If  he  wa^ 
/control  the  case.  It  occurred  to  me.  when 
;  ;  had'  aider's  present,  and  I  should  act  upon 
hat  he  said.  I  did  not  see  how  ^^^Tto  nlZ 
■nake  progress  in  the  case  and  get  It  to  final 
'  oncm^lon   If  a  nonresident  had  to  be  not  - 
ned  abou?the  case,  and  was  conducting  his 
',wn  case.  1  did  not  see  how  we  could  ever 
push  the  case  through." 

In  the  first  place.  Judge  Rltter  was  with- 
out Justification,  insulting  to  Hollaiid  when 
he  asked  "Well,  have  you  been  paid?  There 
•Is  certainly  nothing  In  the  record  to  war- 
..nt  such  an  assumption  on  the  Judges  part^ 
Mnrpover  whv  did  the  Judge  say  to  him  that 
he  "did  noT  think  that'a  n°—ldent  should 
come  into  mv  court  and  start  a  case  and  then 
'ta™d  up^v^-hen  It  came  up  on  this  ImPO'-tant 
nSr  of  a  receivership  and  say  that  he  did 
not  want  anything  done  In  the  case  when  he 
had  counsel  present"? 

Holland  IS  an  American  citizen.  It  Is  true 
that  he  was  a  resident  and  citizen  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  but  one 
Of  the  distinct  reasons  for  the  Jurisdiction  o 
the  united  States  courts  Is  diversity  of  citi- 
zenship HoUand.  as  a  "^^resldent  had  as 
much  right  to  the  protection  of  Judge  mt 
ter's  court  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Florida^ 
He  was  particularly  entitled  to  courteous 
treatment  by  the  court,  especially  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  have  lawyers  present, 
since  he  had  discharged  Rankin  as  hU  at- 
CXV 2246— Part  26 
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tomey  and  was.  of  necessity,  forced  to  appear 

^"l^fhXtSlt  Holland  was  entitled  to  a  dls- 
^1  of  the  proceeding.  ^|,"»°^'  '^^^,^, 
technicalities.  Apparently  the  suit  was  no 
dismissed  because  the  proceeding  would  have 
failed  since  Holland  was  the  o^ly  complain- 
ant who  could  qualify  the  «=tion  with  toe  re- 
oulred  amount  of  bonds;  namely.  $50,000.  It 
anpears  that  an  effort  had  been  made  to 
iKuce.  hastily,  intervenors  m  the  action^ 
reoresenung,  in  the  aggregate,  some  $7  500 
of  bonSs;  but  with  Holland  out.  the  court 
could  noi  take  jurlsdicUon.  The  ^'^^^^J^l 
jurisdiction  In  this  case  ^^cms  to  me  to  have 
been  essentlaUy  arbitrary  and  tyrannical. 

As  re^ntly  as  April  6.  1936.  the  Supreme 
Court  Of  th'^  united  States.  In  the  case  of 
jEdvoard  Jones,  petitioner,  v.  Securities  ond 
E^iiange  CommlZion.  rendered  a  decision 
which  is  directly  in  point:  p-deral 

•The  general  rule  Is  settled  for  the  Federal 
tribunal  that  a  plaintiff  possesses  the  un- 
quahfled  right  to  dismiss  bis  com^alnt^ 
faw  or  hU  bill  m  equity  unless  some  plain 
e^al  prejudice  will  result  to  the  defendant 
other  thaii  the  mere  prospect  of  a  second  liti- 
gation u^on  the  subject  matter  (Putjman  3 
Palace  Car  Co.  v.  Transportation  Co..  171  U-S^ 
!■?«  145-146)  in  announcing  the  rule,  this 
court  approved  and  cited  as  authority  the 
Sc"  on'rende'red  by  Chief  Just^- Taft  then 
MrT.„it  ludee  in  Detroit  v.  Detrotf  City  RV- 
Co^55  Fed%69)  The  opinion  in  the  latter 
case  rev'ietlng  the  English  -f  American 
authorities,  states  the  rule  as  1°^°^^, 

••  'It  is  very  clear  from  an  examination  of 
the  authorities.  English  and  American   tha 
the  right  of  a  complainant  to  dismiss  his  bill 
wUhom  prejudlce^n  payment  of  costs   w^as 
of  course  except  in  certain  cases.  •  The 

excentlon  was  where  a  dismissal  of  the  bill 
woufd  prejudice  the  defendants  in  some 
other  way  than  by  the  mere  prospect  of  being 
harassed'and  vexed  by  future  litigation  ol 

'%]t^:goTA.  E.  R.  CO.  V.  union  Rolling 
Mill  CO  il09  U.  S.  702.  713-715);  Barreff  v. 
V  ginian^y.  Co.  (250  U^S.  473.  476);  Mc- 
Gowan  v.  Columbia  River  Packers Jssr^^  (245 
ITS  -^52  358)-  Veazie  v.  Wadletgh  (11  Pet. 
^5  ei-lv  Conftscation  Cases  (7  Wall.  454. 
457-^58).  The  foregoing  decisions,  together 
with  others,  are  reviewed  In  an  opinion 
deSered  by  Chief  Justice  Taft  In  Ex  parte 
stinner  &  Iddy  Corp.  (266  U.S.  86) .  and  the 
conclusion  stated  as  follows: 

"  ••The  rlgbt  to  dismiss,  if  it  exists,  is  ab- 
solute   It  does  not  depend  on  the   reasons 
wmch  t?e  plaintiff  offers  ^or  his  sx:tlon^  -nie 
fact  that  he  may  not  have  disclosed  all  his 
reasom  or  may  not  have  given  the  real  one 
cannot  affect  his  right. 
"  -The   usual   ground  for   denying   a   com- 
plainant in  equity  the  right  to  dlsm^s  his 
bill  without  prejudice  at  his  "'^^"'^^.^ 'Vde- 
the  cause  has  proceeded  so  far  that  the  de- 
fendant is  in  a  position  to  deinand  on  the 
pleadings  an  opportunity  to  seek  affirmative 
S  and  he  would  be  prejudiced  by  being 
remitted  to  a  separate  action.  Having  been 
puT  W  the  trouble  of   getting   his  counter 
case  properly  pleaded  and  ready  he  may  in- 
slst  that  the  cause  proceed  to  a  decree^ 

The  law  and  the  testimony  in  this  case 
convince  me  that  the  plaintiff  had  the  un- 
^allfled  rlgbt  to  dismiss  the  bill.  None  of 
?he  calories  described  In  the  foregoing  de- 
Sons  o'f  the  highest  court  of  the  land  were 
nresent  in  this  case,  but  a  receiver  was  ap- 
^tnt^d.  nevertheless.  The  weight  of  evi- 
dence s^ms  to  me  to  establish  the  fact  of  a 
conspiracy  because  each  man  who  was  a 
^a^v  to  Ihe  effort  to  promote  the  receUer- 
shlp-was  recognized  In  the  P^tl<=ul«f  ^^^^ 
tlon  which  he  expected  to  receive  If  the  court 
took  Jurisdiction.  Richardson  was  '^^^' 
Metcalf  was  his  attorney:  Sweeny  and  Bemls 
ran  the  hotel,  and  Ranltln  continued  to  rep- 
resent Holland,  who  had  dismissed  him  as 
his  attorney.  Rltter  had  functioned  perfectly. 


one  must  Judge  these  matters  by  the  ef- 
fect of  men's  actions  in  o^der  to  determme 
the  motive.  All  that  happened  In  this  case 
was  not  mere  coincidence.  It  was  designed. 

The   gUt  from  Francis  was  not  explained 
to  my  satisfaction.  No  honest  Judge  shooild^ 
for    one    moment,     accept    gifts    of    large 
amount*  of  cash  or  valuable  things  of  any 
sort    The  donor  In  this  case  may  not  have 
had   an   evil   purT>06e.   I   grant  that  he  had 
not    but  that  Coes   not   alter  the  standard 
which  I  think  should  govern  the  Judges  of 
every  court  In  the  land.  He  got  a  picture 
of  the  mind  of  this  respondent  by  one  answer 
he  Eave    Senator  Reynolds  propounded  this 
question  to  Judge  Rltter:  'Why  did  you  ac- 
cept a  $7,500  g:ft  from  Mr.  Francis?     Judge 
Rltter  replied:     -Why   I   accepted   It   because 
it  was  a  gift— he  was  a  friend  of  mine— ^ust 
the  same  as  I  would  accept  a  gift  fom  any- 
body" (The  italics  are  nUne  )   Does  not  tms 
answer  betray  a  pen-erted  state  of  mind  for 
any    man    who   wears    the    Judicial   ermine? 
Does  not  this  give  an  lllumlnaUng  view  of 
the  ethical  standards  which  governed  hlrnr- 
Would   not    the    general    acceptance   of   the 
practice    of    taking    gilts    "from    anybody 
which  by  every  Implication  of  Judge  Rltter  * 
answer,  he  considers  proper,  destroy  all  con- 
fidence in  the  administration  of  Justice  in 
our  courts?  I  cannot,  myself  subscribe  to  any 
such  theory  or  practice.  If  Judge  Rltter  wou  d 
accept    a    gift    "from   anybody",    how   coiild 
he  impartially  discharge  the  duties  of  his 

high  trust?  ^    ^,,     . 

The  Oood  Book  says:  "A  gift  doth  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  wise  and  pervert  the  words 
of  the  righteous."  (Deut.  16:  19.) 

This  great  truth  from  Holy  Scripture  has 
come  down  to  us  through  the  ages  and  Is 
as  definite  a  guide  for  human  conduct  as 
it  was  when  first  uttered. 

Good  behavior,  as  it  Is  used  in  the  Con- 
stitution, exacts  of  a  Judge  the  highest 
standards  of  public  and  private  rectitude. 
No  Judge  can  besmirch  the  robes  he  wears 
by  relaxing  these  stendards.  by  compromis- 
ing them  through  conduct  which  brings  re- 
proach upon  himself  personally,  cr  upon 
the  great  office  he  holds.  No  more  sacred 
trust  is  committed  to  the  bench  of  the 
United  States  than  to  keep  shining  with 
undimmed  effulgence  the  brightest  Jewel 
in  the  crown  of  democracy— Justice. 

However  disagreeable  the  duly  may  be  to 
those  of  us  who  constitute  this  great  body 
in  determining  th;  guilt  of  those  who  are 
entrusted  under  the  Constitution  with  the 
high  responsibilities  of  Judicial  office,  we 
must  be  as  exacting  in  cur  conception  of 
the  obligations  of  a  Judicial  officer  as  Mr. 
Justice  Cardozo  definec  them  when  he  said, 
in  connection  with  fiduciaries,  that  they 
should  be  held  "to  something  stricter  than 
the  morals  of  the  market  place.  Not  hon- 
estv  alone,  but  the  punctllllo  of  an  honor 
the  most  sensitive.  Is  then  the  standard  of 
behavior"    [Meinhard    v.    Salmon.    249    N.Y. 

^^^^'  w.  G.  McAdoo. 


FRANCIS  L.  LOWENHEIM  CHARGES 
THAT    FRANKLIN    D.    ROOSEVELT 
LIBRARY      WITHHELD     OFFICIAL 
DOCUMENTS    AND    LATER    GAVE 
THEM  TO  A  PRIVATE  COMPANY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Btjsh)   is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes.  . 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Francis  L. 
Lowenheim,  associate  profe^r  of  his- 
tory at  Rice  University,  has  charged  that 
the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Ubrary.  an 
instrument  of  the  Federal  Government 
withheld  official,  unclassified  documents 
from  him  and  later  gave  them  away  to  a 
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private  company  which  tried  to  copy- 
right them.  Professor  Lowenhelm  re- 
cently wrote  me  detailing  the  facts  be- 
hind his  charges  and  I  would  like,  at  this 
time,  to  insert  excerpts  from  his  letter 
in  the  Record: 

History  Department, 

Rice  University. 
Hou-tton,  Tex..  Noremher  11, 1969. 
Hon    G!«)RGE  Bush. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Bit.sH  •  •  • 
The  story  of  this  ca.se  Is  hrtefly  as  follows 
In  the  fall  of  1966-1967  I  was  on  sabbatical 
leave  from  Rice  University,  where  I  have  been 
on  the  facxUty  since  1959  il  received  my 
Ph.  D  at  Columbia  in  1952,  was  at  Princeton 
from  1951  to  1957.  and  served  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  Washington  In  1958-1959). 
I  went  to  the  Roosevelt  Library  at  Hyde  Park. 
NY.,  and  wanted  t<5  put  together  In  booK 
form  the  correspondence  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  Professor  William  E  Dodd  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  famous  .American 
historian  who  served  with  such  distinction 
as  U.S.  ambassador  to  Nazi  Ofcrmany  1933- 
1937. 


Despite  numet-ous  visits  and  the  most  care- 
fnl  se«reh  (according  to  government  rec- 
ords I  was  at  Hyde  Park  more  than  twenty 
times),  I  was  unable  however  to  find  all  the 
letters  that  passed  between  the  President 
and  Professor  Dodd:  In  particular.  I  was 
unable  to  locate  the  first  letters  dating  from 
1933-1934.  This  was  especially  frustrating 
since,  after  considerable  effort.  I  had  finally 
found  all  the  remaining  correspondence, 
down  to  the  end  of  1937,  when  Professor  E>odd 
left  for  home.  I  repeatedly  .isked  lor  all  the 
missing  letters— so  that  I  oould  finish  my 
book  but  I  was  always  told  that  I  had  been 
given  everything  there  was.  and  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  found  in  the  Hyde  Park 
flies. 

Still  I  did  not  give  up.  In  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1967-1968,  when  I  was  back  at 
Rice,  I  made  a  number  of  trips  up  to  the 
Manuscripts  Division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, where  the  Dodd  Papers  are  deposited 
(there  are  .ibout  20,(X)0  items i.  but  despite 
weeks  of  searchUng  there.  I  never  found  the 
missing  letters  Thus  while  I  had  transcribed 
and  edited  all  the  correspondence  1934-1937 
and  had  it  ready  to  go  to  press,  the  fact  that 
I  did  not  have  the  1933-1934  letters  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  publish  my  book.  In 
which  several  leading  publishers  had  ex- 
pressed an  interest.  In  the  spring  of  1968. 
therefore.  I  laid  the  whole  manuscript  aside. 

In  late  June  1968  I  discovered  that  the 
Harvard  University  Press  w.is  planning  to 
publish  In  the  fall  a  three- volume  compila- 
tion entitled  'FYanklln  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Foreign  Affairs  1933-1937".  edited  by  Edgar 
B.  Nixon,  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Roose- 
velt Library  ( which  by  the  way  is  operated 
by  the  National  Archives,  a  part  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration),  and  when 
I  immediately  telephoned  Mr  Nixon  at  Hyde 
Park  to  ask  what  Dodd-Roosevelt  letters 
he  had  in  his  own  collection,  I  received  from 
him,  a  few  days  later,  a  listing  that  showed 
that  all  the  missing  letters  that  I  needed 
for  my  book  were  in  his  volumes 

But  the  worst  was  stlU  to  come.  Before  long, 
I  learned  that  tbe  Nixon  volumes  had  in  fact 
been  prepared  years  before,  had  been  sitting 
In  a  vault  at  the  Roosevelt  Library,  and  had 
been  simply  concealed  from  me  and.  as  It 
turned  out,  many  other  scholars  But  what 
I  did  not  know  In  July  1968,  and  did  not 
find  out  until  November  1968,  when  Dr. 
James  B.  Rhoads,  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  told  me  personally  In  his  office,  was 
that  the  Nixon  volumes  were  in  fa«t  an  of- 
ficial United  States  Government  publication, 
which   Mr.   Nixon,   a   government  employee, 


had  put  together  as  part  of  his  official  duties 
on  government  time 

Then  followed  weeks  and  months  of  try- 
ing to  get  the  reat  of  the  story  and  get  some 
sort  of  remedial  action  In  December  1968  I 
learned  that  the  Harvard  galley  proofs  car- 
ried a  Harvard  copyright  notice,  and  early 
in  1969  I  got  In  touch  with  the  Copyright 
Office  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  twice 
turned  down  the  application  of  the  Harvard 
University  Preee  to  copyright  these  volumes. 
In  February  I  approached  Congressman 
Eckhardt.  and  In  mid-March  •   •   *. 

I  shall  not  trouble,  you  with  a  detailed 
chronology  of  what  has  happened  since  then. 
Tlie  main  developments  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows: 

1  It  has  become  known  that  the  Nixon 
compilation.  sut>stantlally  completed  In  1961. 
had  been  systematically  concealed  Irom 
countless  scholars  working  at  the  Roosevelt 
Library  over  many  years,  including  such 
leading  R(X)sevelt  biographers  as  Professor 
James  MacGregor  Burns  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, such  top  authorities  on  recent  Ameri- 
can history  .is  Professor  E.  David  Cronen. 
Chairman  of  the  Hlst;)ry  Department  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  such  leading 
diplomatic  historians  as  Professor  Gerhard  L. 
Weinberg  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  In- 
deed. Dr  Rhoads  h.is  not  been  able  to  fur- 
nish my  attorney  the  name  of  .i  single 
.scholar  who  was  shown  and  used  the  Nixon 
edition — which,  of  course.  wa.s  an  absolutely 
Indispensable  guide  or  finding  aid  to  the 
thousands  of  Roosevelt  fcrelgn  policy  docu- 
ments .It  Hyde  P.wk 

2.  It  is  now  known  that  I  was  by  no  means 
the  only  f)erson  from  whom  documents  were 
withheld  at  Hyde  Park  For  example,  the 
same  thing — only  much  worse — happened  lo 
Professor  Richard  P  Tralna,  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Wabash  College,  who  was  working  -it 
the  Roosevelt  Llbr.iry  on  a  book  on  American 
diplomacy  and  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Dean 
Tralna  had  three  time  as  many  documents 
withheld  as  I  did.  The  withholding  in  his 
case  went  on  for  over  five  years  .And  the 
withholding  was  done  by  Mr.  Nixon  per- 
sonally. 

3.  My  attorney.  Mr.  William  D  Zabel.  of 
Baer  &  McGoldrlck,  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  hss  established  that  there  Is  a 
fifty-year  old  .\ct  of  Congress,  which  clearly 
and  specifically  prohibits  the  publication  of 
such  official  government  volumes  by  anyone 
save  the  Government  Printing  Offij-e.  unless 
permission  for  private  publication  h.id  been 
granted  by  the  Joint  Congressional  C  >mmlt- 
lee  on  Printing.  Such  permission  was  neither 
sought  nor  granted. 

•  •  •  ♦  • 

4  On  September  7.  1969  twenty  histo- 
rians— Including  numerous  internationally 
known  scholars  in  the  field  -  signed  a  state- 
ment in  The  New  York  Times  Sunday  Book 
Review  arraigning  the  government  for  what 
had  happened,  and  ixsking  for  a  congression- 
al Investigation  Since  that  statement  ap- 
peared, other  scholars  have  come  forth  to  re- 
port that  they  have  had  the  sajne  or  similar 
experiences  at  the  Roosevelt  Library,  Includ- 
ing withholding  of  documents,  concealment 
of  the  Nixon  compilation,  gross  favoritism  to 
certain  scholars. 

•  «  *  ■  • 

5.  After  I  submitted  to  the  National  Ar- 
chives In  late  December  1968  a  23-page  mem- 
orandum of  complaint  i  which  was  never  ac- 
knowledged), the  National  Archives  In  Jan- 
uary-February 1969  made  an  investigation  of 
its  own,  and  found  that  the  Hyde  Park 
records  of  which  I  had  .seen  and  copied 
agreed  completely  with  my  story  In  other 
words,  they  knew  from  their  own  Investiga- 
tion that  I  was  telling  the  truth  when  I  said 
that  I  had  not  seen  or  copied  these  crucially 
Important  letters. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now.  Congressman  Bush,  I  am  a  reputable 
and    reasonably    well-known    historian,   and 


.scholars  such  as  myself  t^annot  make  false 
charges  and  survive  professionally.  If  it  were 
discovered  that  /  had  lied,  I  would  doubtless 
lose  my  position  at  Rice  and  would  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  professionally.  But  what 
happens  If  I  have  told  the  truth?  How  do  I 
get  a  hearing?  What  I  am  asking,  therefore 
Is  an  opportuntly  to  tell  my  story  before  .i 
congressional  committee  under  oath,  and 
that  Dr.  Rhoads  and  all  the  other  people  in- 
volved in  this  case  can  be  similarly  called 
•  •  •  *  • 

Most  respectfully  yours. 

Francis  L.  Lowenheim. 

Associate  Professor. 

Through  his  able  Congressman,  the 
Honorable  Bob  Eckhardt,  Professoi' 
Lowenhelm  has  been  working  to  obtain  a 
congressional  investigation  of  the  con- 
cealment of  these  papers.  I,  too,  would 
like  to  see  such  an  Investigation  and 
have  written  the  Honorable  Jack  Brooks. 
chairman.  Government  Activities  Sub- 
committee, Government  Operation.s 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Eckhardt 
has  done  a  masterful  job  in  bringing  the 
facts  of  Professor  Lowenhelm's  case  to 
public  attention  and  I  hope  we  will  see  a 
fair,  open,  and  extensive  investigation  in 
the  near  future. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  CONGRESSIONAL 
HEARING  ON  AUTOMOTIVE  AIR 
POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  Rentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Farbstein  i  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  20 
Members  of  Congress  from  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  have  joined  with  me  in  invit- 
ing the  heads  of  the  big  four  automotive 
producers  to  testify  at  a  public  hearing 
on  auto  air  pollution  we  have  scheduled 
in  New  York  City  for  early  December. 

Auto  critic  and  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader  is  .scheduled  to  testify  at  the 
hearing,  which  is  to  be  held  Monday. 
December  8.  at  10  a.m..  at  the  Customs 
Court  House  Building.  1  Federal  Plaza. 
New  York  City. 

In  addition  to  Nader,  witnesses  will 
testify  on  the  health  implications  of  au- 
tomotive pollution  and  on  low  pollution 
tecluiology.  Into  the  latter  category  fall 
the  questions  of  what  the  auto  industrj- 
can  be  doing  now  to  lower  pollution  lev- 
els from  the  internal  combustion  engine 
and  how  desirable  and  feasible  alterna- 
tives to  the  current  automobile  propul- 
sion system  are. 

The  level  of  urban  air  pollution  is 
reaching  disastrous  proportions.  Tlie 
public  is  becoming  increasingly  skeptical 
over  what  the  industry  is  doing  to  reduce 
air  pollution  levels. 

This  is  demonstrated  by  a  recent  na- 
tional study  which  found  62  percent  of 
the  public  willing  to  force  industry  ac- 
tion to  reduce  pollution  by  outlawing  the 
internal  combustion  engine.  In  July.  I 
introduced  H.R.  13281,  legi-slation  to  ban 
the  inteiTial  combustion  engine  after 
Januarj'  1,  1978,  unless  new  and  stricter 
standards  for  controlling  air  pollution 
can  be  met  by  the  auto  Industry. 

Much  of  the  industrys  efforts  of  late 
appear  to  have  pone  into  attempting  to 
keep  the  public  from  finding  cut  its  past 
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effoi-ts  to  prevent  the  development  of 
antipollution  devices.  With  the  Justice 
Departments  suit  against  the  auto  in- 
dustry now  terminated  in  a  consent  de- 
cree, we  want  to  know  what  the  com- 
panies are  doing  to  improve  existing  en- 
gines and  develop  new  ones,  and  we  want 
to  learn  this  information  from  the  men 
who  make  and  can  justify  the  industry's 
policy— the  presidents  and  chairmen  of 
the  boards  of  General  Motors,  Ford, 
Chrysler,  and  American  Motors. 

Among  those  testifying  on  automotive 
technology  are  members  of  the  Federal 
Panel  on  Electrically  Powered  Vehicles, 
headed  by  Dr.  Richard  S.  Morse  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
That  panel,  which  included  industry 
members,  concluded  in  1967  that  the 
automobile  manufactui-ers  were  capable 
of  reducing  pollution  far  below  levels  re- 
quired for  1970  model  cars.  Witnesses 
.scheduled  to  testify  on  health  implica- 
tions include  Dr.  Stephen  Ayres  of  St. 
Vincents  Medical  Center  in  New  York 
City  and  Dr  Leonard  Greenberg.  former 
New  York  City  Air  Pollution  Commis- 
sioner. 

Those  sponsoring  the  hearing  are: 
Leonard  Farbstein,  of  New  York; 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  of  New  York; 
Shirley  Chisholm.  of  New  York; 
Bertram  L.  Podell.  of  New  York; 
JAMES  H.  ScHEUER,  of  Ncw  York ; 
William  F.  Ryan,  of  New  York; 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  of  New  York; 
Edward  I.  Koch,  of  New  York; 
James  J.  Delaney.  of  New  York; 
Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey; 
Seymour  Halpern.  of  New  York: 
Jonathan  B  Bingham,  of  New  York; 
Adam  C.  Powell,  of  New  York; 
Richard  L.  Ottinger,  of  New  York; 
Henry   Helstoski,  of  New  Jersey; 
Allard  K.  Lowenstein,  of  New  York; 
Joseph  G.  Minish,  of  New  Jersey; 
Mario  Biaggi.  of  New  York; 
Dominick  V.  Daniels,  of  New  Jersey; 
Edward  J.  Patten,  of  New  Jersey;  and 
Frank  J.  Brasco,  of  New  York. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  the  letter 
we  sent  to  the  presidents  and  chairmen 
of  the  boards  of  the  four  major  automo- 
bile companies: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Wa'^hington.  D.C..  November  7.   1969. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  wTlting  you  today  as 
Members  of  Congress,  representing  the  New 
York-New    Jersey-Connecticut    metropolitan 
region,  concerned  about  air  pollution. 

We  are  sure  you  will  agree  that  air  pollu- 
tion has  become  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  every  American  and  that  the  automobile 
industry  has  the  responsibility  to  make  every 
effort  to  alleviate   this  problem. 

It  Is  our  intention  to  hold  hearings  to 
examine  the  Impact  of  the  automobile  on 
the  air  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey-Con- 
necticut metropolitan  region.  These  hearings 
will  be  held  in  the  Ceremonial  Court  Room. 
U  S  Customs  Court  Building.  One  Federal 
Plaza,  New  York  City  at  10  a.m.  on  Decem- 
ber 8. 

You,  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  major  Amer- 
ican Industries,  are  in  a  position  to  exercise 
your  responsibilities  for  helping  to  solve  this 
severe  environmental  problem  by  appearing 
before  our  panel   at  that  time. 

We  are  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with 
what  vour  company  is  doing,  or  plans  to  do 
in  the" future,  to  overcome  the  adverse  effects 
on  the  atmosphere  of  pollution  from  auto- 
mobiles. We  are  not  so  much  concerned  with 
the  details  of  how  your  company  Is  meeting 


specific  governmental  requirements.  Rather, 
we  are  interested  in  the  broader  context  of 
what  steps  you  are  taking  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Internal  combustion  engine  and 
the  exploration  and  developement  of  alterna- 
tive   means   of    propulsion. 

Thus,  we  are  more  desirous  of  hearing 
from  you.  the  people  at  the  highest  policy- 
making level  of  management,  than  from  tech- 
nical or  other  laboratory  personnel.  You  are. 
of  course,  welcome  to  bring  such  personnel  to 
advise   you. 

We  would  appreciate  your  favorable  reply 
to  this  invitation  at  your  earliest  conven- 
ience. Please  contact  Congressman  Leonard 
Farbstein  at    (202)    225-5635. 

With  sincere  regards,  we  are • 

Letters  sent  to  the  following: 


Countless  writers,  political  scientists, 
and  historians  have  pointed  out  that 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  President  Ken- 
nedy's program  for  the  United  States 
and  the  world  of  growth  and  progress 
was  completely  stymied. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  without  his  listing  straight- 
forwardly the  goals  and  basic  issues 
we  mast  face  and  have,  at  least,  partially 
faced  since  his  death,  where  would  we 
be  now  ? 


Mr.  Roy  D.  Chapln,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  and  Mr. 
William  V.  Lunburg,  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer.  American  Motors  Corpora- 
tion. 14250  Plymouth  Road.  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan 48232. 

Mr.  James  M  Roche.  Chairman  of  the 
Board:  and  Mr  Edward  N.  Cole.  President. 
General  Motors  Corporation.  General  Motors 
Building.    Detroit.    Michigan    48202. 

Mr.  Lynn  A.  Townsend.  Chairman  of  the 
Board:  and  Mr.  V.  E.  Boyd.  President,  Chrys- 
ler Corporation,  341  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Michigan  38231. 

Mr.  Henry  Ford  II,  Chairman  of  the  Board; 
and  Mr.  L.  A.  lacocca.  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  President  of  the  North  American 
Automotive  Operation,  The  American  Road, 
Dearborn,  Michigan  48121. 


JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  years 
ago,  a  cold  November  25.  1963,  this  Na- 
tion reeled  in  grief  as  we  laid  to  rest 
the  34th  President  of  the  United  States, 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

For  those  of  us  who  were  in  Dallas  just 
3  days  before  when  we  horror-strickenly 
learned  that  the  President  was  dead 
from  an  assassin's  bullet,  November  25 
is  a  particularly  sad  day  to  remember. 
For  most  of  us  who  went  to  Dallas,  it 
took  at  least  3  days  for  the  full  impact 
of  the  reality  of  that  awful  event  to 
flood  our  hearts  and  minds. 

Although  6  years  in  a  life  span  is  a  rel- 
atively short  time.  6  years  is  also  a  long 
enough  time  to  heal  at  least  partially 
some  wounds. 

To  be  sure  November  22  and  25,  1963 
will  always  be  sad  to  recall  for  those  of 
us  who  were  alive  and  aware  of  the  world 
around  us  at  the  time,  but  what  is  most 
remembered  after  the  healing  balm  of 
time  is  not  the  heavy  sadness,  but  what 
John  F.  Kennedy  evoked  in  the  hearts  of 
Americans  and  in  the  hearts  of  citizens 
of  goodwill  in  every  nation  throughout 

the  world. 

John  F.  Kennedy  left  us  suddenly  and 
without  warning,  but  his  legacy  to  us 
could  not  be  destroyed  by  the  single  act 
of  a  deranged  man. 

His  legacy  was  one  of  vision  and  cour- 
age and  determination,  and  a  new  vigor 
in  statesmanship  and  leadership  which 
have  resulted  in  our  sending  the  first 
men  to  the  moon,  while  at  the  same  time 
making  us  look  for  the  first  time  at  the 
complex  economic  problems  which  cause 
some  people  to  go  hungry  in  a  land  of 
plenty. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pix)  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Miller)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
Ameiicans  have  been  extremely  busy  in 
recent  years  coping  with  crises  and 
worrying  about  our  problems  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  give  much  thought  to 
what  we  have  to  be  thankful  for — to 
what  makes  all  the  coping  and  worrj'ing 
worthwhile.  It  is  good,  and  necessary, 
for  a  nation  to  subject  itself  to  self- 
criticism  and  to  set  ever-higher  goals. 
But  self-cnticism  can  too  easily  degen- 
erate into  cynicism  and  despair.  Amer- 
icans everywhere  will  soon  be  com- 
memorating the  first  Tlianksgiving  cele- 
brated by  the  colonists  of  Plymouth  Bay. 
To  me.  Thanksgiving  is  not  merely  a 
harvest  festival  or  an  occasion  for  a 
family  reunion.  It  is  an  ideal  time  and 
opportunity  to  renew  our  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  ourselves  as  individuals  and 
as  a  Nation. 

Some  of  us  might  ask  today ;  Just  what 
have  we  got  to  be  thankful  for?  Daily 
we  see  stories  in  the  news  media  of  riots 
and  crime,  we  face  economic  jieril.  some 
say  a  war  drains  our  money  and  kills  our 
fine  young  men  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight.  Our  campuses  are  aflame  with  dis- 
order and  disruption.  Black  is  pitted 
against  white  in  some  cities — it  would 
seem  to  some  that  we  have  little  to  be 
thankful  for. 

There  are  those  who  say  the  American 
dream  is  dead  or  dying,  poisoned  by  self- 
interest,  rotted  by  indifference,  maimed 
by  \-iolence.  The  great  aspiration  is 
ended,  they  tell  us.  and  America  is  now 
only  another  crowded  nation,  not  even 
able  to  maintain  order:  a  power,  but  not 
a  society,  not  a  culture.  We  have  gone, 
almost  directly,  they  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, from  primitiveness  lo  dechne.  a  far 
poorer  record  than  that  of  Rome. 

Today  we  .seem  to  be  living  in  an  age 
of  revolution,  protests,  and  demonstra- 
tions— an  age  of  rebellion  and  criticism 
against  things  conventional— indeed, 
even  against  those  ver>-  ideals,  values, 
and  traditions  upon  which  our  Republic 
was  founded,  and  which,  through  the 
years,  has  made  ours  the  great  Nation 
that  it  is. 

On  every  hand,  we  see  confusion, 
doubt,  mistrust  and  fear — all  compound- 
ing the  many  problems  spawned  as  man 
seeks  to  live  with  himself. 

But  this  cry  is  as  old  as  the  Nation, 
It  was  sounded  in  the  earliest  days  of 
our  Republic,  when  the  States  seemed 
readv  to  drift  apart:  during  the  Civil 
War,  when  they  did  split  apart;  in  the 
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erreat  depression,  when  millions  of  un- 
employed shuffled  in  soup  lines. 

But  this  is  not  it — this  does  not  sig- 
nify our  demise,  not  the  great  day  of 
judgment  for  America.  For  America  Is 
change,  and  the  changes  have  come, 
often  enough,  with  great  upheavals.  This 
country  is  the  vast  experimental  labo- 
ratory in  human  relations  for  the  20th 
century;  it  ts,  in  a  sense,  defining  and 
creating  the  20th  century:  for  much  of 
the  world. 

This  is  not  a  "sick  society."  It  may  be 
a  deeply  unsettled  and  bewildered  society, 
and  the  reasooi  is  not  merely  the  extraor- 
dinary changes  in  this  last  generation, 
but  the  speed  of  these  changes.  It  is  the 
rate  of  change  that  is  new.  The  life  of 
Americans  today  resembles  that  of  say, 
Lincoln's  time  not  much  less  than  life 
in  Lincoln's  time  resembled  life  in  an- 
cient China. 

We  are  part  of  a  constantly  changing 
world — a  modern,  complex,  and  highly 
technological  world — a  world  sometimes 
characterized  by  man's  insensitivity  to 
man,  and  fraught  with  the  danger  of 
man's  eventual  destruction  of  himself. 

But'despite  these  uncertain,  disturb- 
ing, chaotic  times,  there  still  exist  those 
sound  values  and  principles  which  have 
sustained  America  since  its  inception. 

We  Americans  are  a  peace-loving  peo- 
ple. We  believe  m  liberty,  justice,  free- 
dom of  spirit,  the  dignity  of  man,  and 
all  of  the  principles  enunciated  so  elo- 
quently in  our  Constitution. 

We  are  an  impatient  people,  a  zealous 
people  in  defense  of  freedom,  an  ener- 
getic people  in  meeting  the  challenges 
of  peace,  and  pursuing  a  better  life  for 
Americans  and  other  peoples  throughout 
the  world. 
.  America  has  her  idealism — though  it 
is  sometimes  unrealized:  she  has  her 
courage — though  it  may  sometimes  seem 
misguided:  and  she  has  her  freedom  of 
spirit — which,  though  sometimes  tram- 
pled upon,  always  remains  imdaunted. 

America  has  a  strong  sense  of  unity 
during  crises,  and  the  grit  and  deter- 
mination to  see  a  difficult  job  through. 
She  likes  to  root  for  the  underdog,  and 
has  a  basic  !ove  of  fellowman  and  a  sense 
of  fair  play.  She  has  ingenuity  and  cre- 
ativity in  abundance. 

Americans  are  the  most  natural  work- 
ers— together  in  the  world.  We  live  by 
the  system  of  individual  enterprise,  while 
at  the  same  time  being  the  supreme  co- 
operative society.  Totalitarian  countries 
say  they  are  cooperative  societies,  but 
they  must  force  their  people  to  work.  It 
is  absurd  to  believe  that  the  races  of  men 
who  turned  an  empty,  forbidding  con- 
tinent into  the  most  efficient  engine  of 
production  and  distribution  ever  seen, 
who  created  the  first  mass  democracy 
with  essential  order  and  essential  free- 
dom, will  not  solve  the  problems  of 
crowding,  poverty,  pollution,  and  ugli- 
ness. The  solutions  will  create  new  prob- 
lems, after  which  there  will  be  new  so- 
lutions, then  new  problems,  and  so  our 
life  will  go  on.  Were  human  problems 
ever  totally  solved,  change  would  come  to 
a  stop,  and  we  would  begin  to  die. 

In  some  areas  of  endeavor.  America 
has  drawn  criticism — especially  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy.  But  this  should 
come  as  no  surprise  to  us.  Any  nation 
which  accepts  as  part  of  Its  foreign  pol- 


icy the  responsibility  of  major  assist- 
ance to  other  nations  defending  their 
freedom,  is  bound  to  be  criticized  by 
others  who  live  by  an  opposing  phi- 
losophy. 

America  today  has  many  problems.  But 
dedication  and  strict  adherence  to  the 
sound  principles  we  believe  in  have 
brought  us  a  long  way  since  that  day 
t)ack  in  1620  when  our  Pilgrims  landed 
on  Plymouth  Rock.  I  have  faith  that 
continued  adherence  to  these  principles 
we  hold  so  closely  will  see  our  great  Na- 
tion emerge  with  even  more  strength  and 
dignity. 

To  be  sure,  we  Americans  are  not  per- 
fect— far  from  it.  We  have  made  many 
mistakes,  and  undoubtedly  will  make 
many  more.  The  only  nation  which 
makes  no  mistakes  is  one  which  does 
nothing — and  even  this  may  be  a  mis- 
take. 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  we  in 
America  are  moving  forward.  We  are 
trying  to  improve — we  are  tackling  our 
problems,  and  making  progress  m  many 
areas — for  example,  in  civil  and  human 
rights,  and  in  science  and  technology — 
technology  that  has  carried  us  to  the 
moon  and  will  carry  us  beyond. 

We  are  also  making  progress  in  deal- 
ing with  pollution,  housing,  education, 
health,  labor,  inflation,  and  other  com- 
plex problems  of  urban  development.  And 
though  some  may  doubt  it.  I  thmk  we  are 
meetmg  the  challenge  of  international 
diplomacy. 

If  I  sound  somewhat  optimistic  today 
about  our  country,  it  is  because  I  am.  Mr. 
Speaker.  America  has  a  great  past,  and  it 
has  an  even  greater  future.  We  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  a  rich  heritage — a  herit- 
age that  dates  back  roughly  to  the  land- 
ing of  our  forefathers  in  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Americans  are  spiritually  geared  to  the 
past,  as  well  as  to  the  future.  We  are 
constantly  seized  with  concern  for  our 
children  more  than  for  ourselves.  Yet  it 
is  not  possible  to  see  our  society  in  per- 
spective without  these  backward  glances 
to  what  we  once  were,  with  the  con- 
sequent realization  that  we  are  using  dif- 
ferent scales  of  measuring  well-being  to- 
day. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  newborn 
child  could  expect  to  live  about  to  the 
age  of  50;  today,  the  expectancy  is  about 
70.  Once,  a  mother  had  sound  reason  to 
fear  giving  birth;  today,  death  in  child- 
birth has  been  all  but  eliminated.  Once, 
a  full  high  school  education  was  the  best 
achievement  of  a  minority,  today  it  is  the 
barest  minimum  for  decent  employment 
and  self-respect. 

One  could  cite  hundreds  of  similar  ex- 
amples of  how  our  standards  of  expect- 
ancy have  risen,  as  they  should,  along 
with  our  standard  of  life.  The  truth  is 
that  we  Americans  are  perfectionists, 
which  simply  means  that  we  were  not. 
are  not,  and  never  will  be  satisfied  either 
with  the  quantities  or  the  qualities  in 
our  life. 

By  the  year  2000,  we  will  look  back 
upon  these  present  years  not  only  as  one 
of  America's  periodic  convulsions,  but  && 
a  rather  backward  period.  By  then,  the 
typical  American  family  will  have  an  in- 
come of  around  $20,000  a  year  or  more; 
the  typical  Americim  adult  will  have  had 
at  least  2  years  of  college,  with  far 
broader  Intellectual  and  cultural  hori- 


zons. By  then,  the  old  urban  centers  will 
have  been  rebuilt,  and  many  millions  will 
live  in  satellite  "new  cities."  part  urban, 
part  rural.  The  incurable  diseases  like 
cancer  and  arthritis  will  be  under  far 
better  control. 

The  present  explosion  in  books,  the- 
ater, music,  and  art  will  have  trans- 
formed tastes  and  comprehension  to  an 
enormous  degree.  And  already,  accord- 
ing to  the  Englishman,  C.  P.  Snow,  some- 
thing like  80  percent  of  the  advanced 
study  of  science  in  the  Western  World  is 
going  on  in  the  United  States  of  America 
This  is  the  resd  reason  for  the  "brain 
drain"  from  abroad  to  the  United  States, 
not  merely  the  higher  pay.  "nie  facili- 
ties, the  action,  the  creative  excitement 
are  increasingly  here.  None  of  this  guar- 
antees a  single  new  Shakespeare.  Rem- 
brandt, Mozart,  or  Einstein,  but  it  will 
help  guarantee  a  great  lifting  of  the 
massive  center,  of  the  "ordinary"  people. 
This  is  the  premise  and  the  point  about 
America — ours  is  the  first  organized  ded- 
ication to  massive  improvement,  to  the 
development  of  a  mass  culture,  the  first 
attempt  to  educate  everyone  to  the  limit 
of  his  capacities.  We  have  known  for  a 
long  time  that  it  can  be  done  only 
through  the  chemistry  of  individual 
freedom. 

The  popular  pass' on  of  Americans  is 
not  only  politics,  baseball,  money,  or  ma- 
terial things.  It  is  also  education.  Edu- 
cation is  now  our  biggest  industry,  in- 
volving more  people  even  than  national 
defense.  The  percentage  of  youth  in  col- 
lege climbs  steeply  upward.  Today,  even 
a  poor  boy  in  the  South  has  a  better 
statistical  chance  of  getting  into  college 
than  an  English  youth.  And  there  arc 
about  44  million  full-  and  part-time 
adult  students  pursuing  some  kind  of 
formalized  learning  on  their  own. 

We  still  do  have  poverty  in  America, 
but  it  will  be  overcome.  What  makes  this 
poverty  an  issue  in  America  is  not  so 
much  that  it  exists  amidst  affluence.  To- 
day, poverty  is  an  issue  because  for  the 
first  time  in  all  mankind's  history,  it  may 
truly  be  possible  for  one  society  to  elim- 
inate poverty — as  a  result  of  its  affluence. 

Our  Nation  is  the  strongest  and  richest 
on  earth.  With  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  we  produce  more 
than  a  third  of  all  the  world's  goods  and 
services.  We  spend  billions  each  year  to 
erase  poverty.  Our  Nation  has  brought 
more  dignity  and  equality  to  mankind 
than  any  other  nation  in  history.  Lux- 
uries undreamed  of  by  princes  and  poten- 
tates a  generation  ago  are  now  routinely 
available  to  most  Americans, 

Perhaps  we  Americans  today  have  not 
scored  as  high  as  we  had  hoped.  But  we 
have  scored  higher  than  ever  before — 
and  we  are  not  through  yet. 

Just  think  of  it.  In  less  than  one  gen- 
eration. Americans  have  conquered 
scores  of  diseases  from  smallpox  to  polio. 

We  have  built  more  schools  and  hospi- 
tals than  all  generations  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time.  Within  two  generations, 
we  have  made  the  automobile,  the  radio. 
TV,  and  the  telephone  available  to  vir- 
tually all  of  our  citizens. 

We  have  the  highest  wages  and  the 
shortest  workweeks.  Barriers  to  jobs 
and  education  are  crumbling  every- 
where. Even  our  lower  Income  groups 
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live  far  better  than  the  above-average 
citizen  in  most  countries  of  the  world. 

We  should  take  special  note  of  the 
form  and  structure  of  our  Government 
which  has  made  these  material  EUid 
social  gains  possible.  Ours  is  a  govern- 
ment which  is  responsive  to  dissent,  con- 
scious and  concerned  about  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Although  our  critics,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, may  point  at  flaws  and  inefficien- 
cies in  our  political  system,  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  the  American  citizens 
i;overn  the  most  powerful  and  affluent 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world — a  na- 
tion with  a  maximimi  of  individual 
rights  and  freedoms. 

The  answer  to  those  who  criticize  and 
want  to  destroy  is  for  them  to  become  in- 
volved with  the  system  as  millions  of 
other  concerned  Americans  do  and 
thereby  publicly  test  their  ideas  under 
the  proven  democratic  processes.  Worth- 
while and  lasting  change  can  come  about 
only  through  legitimate  procedure.  Our 
ix>litical  system  has  undergone  great 
changes  in  the  past;  we  remain  flexible 
for  necessar>'  improvements  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Probably  no  other  country  criticizes 
itself  as  frequently,  or  as  ojienly,  as  we 
do.  This  has  been  healthy.  Americans  are 
always  facmg  up  to  their  problems,  seek- 
ing new  and  better  solutions  to  them.  We 
set  national  goals  and  when  one  plateau 
i-s  reached,  new  levels  of  excellence  are 
.sought. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  great 
numbers  of  very  ordinary  people  in  dis- 
tant lands  imderstand  the  American 
dream  better  than  some  Americans.  If. 
by  some  magic,  all  barriers  to  emigration 
and  immigration  around  the  world  were 
lifted  tomorrow,  by  far  the  single  biggest 
human  caravan  would  start  moving  in 
one  direction — our  way,  toward  the 
United  States. 

This  is  living  testimony,  not  abstract 
argument,  from  men  who  know  the 
meaning  of  America  in  their  bones  and 
marrow.  The  dream  lives  on,  and  we  are 
the  keepers  of  the  dream.  That  is  what  is 
right  with  America,  and  the  reason  for 
uur  Thanksgiving  in  1969,  a  special  day 
to  take  pride  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  announce  that 
I  intend  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  each  business  day  a  specific  fact 
illustrative  of  our  Nation's  great  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  spiritual  achieve- 
ments, to  serve  as  a  daily  reminder  of 
the  success  of  the  American  way  that  is 
emulated  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  bringing  before  the  House  and  before 
our  country  the  great  things  we  have 
here  in  this  country  to  be  thankful  for. 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  doing  a  distinct 
.service  by  entering  in  the  Record  every 
day  at  least  one  of  the  great  things  we 
have  to  be  thankful  for. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man also  for  bringing  again  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  us  and  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  the  fact  that  one  of  the  things 
that  makes  this  country  great  is.  that 
although   we   make   mistakes   and   al- 


though we  are  human,  we  seem  to  have 
a  genius  for  keeping  on  trying — and  try- 
ing to  make  the  American  dream  live,  the 
dream  of  equal  justice  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

As  long  as  this  country  will  go  on  try- 
ing, as  the  gentleman  says,  we  shall 
achieve  that  American  dream. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
taking  the  special  order  today  on  such  a 
very  important  subject  as  "Take  Pride  in 
America." 

Along  with  other  Members  our  office 
received  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter,  giving 
notice  of  his  intention  to  speak  today  and 
inviting  participation.  Because  I  was  out 
of  the  city  yesterday.  I  foimd  this  invita- 
tion on  my  desk  this  morning.  I  am  proud 
to  join  him  to  discuss  such  a  subject. 

As  we  near  Thanksgiving  Day  there 
could  be  no  more  appropriate  time  to 
take  note  of  what  we  in  the  United  States 
have  to  be  thankful  for.  We  have  prob- 
lems, true,  but  none  of  them  are  in- 
soluble. We  enjoy  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  the  world.  We  are  a  pros- 
perous country.  But  our  greatest  asset  is 
our  freedom.  This  freedom  throughout 
all  of  our  history  has  ensured  to  every 
child  on  maturity  the  right  to  succeed  in 
this  great  coimtry  of  ours,  if  only  they  are 
determined  to  use  their  talents  to  per- 
severe, which  simply  means  a  willingness 
to  work  at  their  chosen  job. 

Not  only  is  our  productive  capacity  the 
greatest  of  anjr  country  in  the  world,  but 
we  are  a  country  that  because  of  our 
firm  belief  in  the  several  different  free- 
doms, such  as  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  worship,  and  freedom  of  choice  in 
all  we  do,  we  have  become  the  best  edu- 
cated, best  informed,  best  nourished,  and 
most  blessed  coimtry  in  the  world. 

With  all  of  these  material  and  spirit- 
ual blessings  on  the  asset  side  of  the 
ledger  there  is  no  reason  to  conceal  that 
our  coimtry  is  under  attack  by  its  critics, 
foreign  and  domestic.  That  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  is 
important  that  we  set  aside  a  few  minutes 
to  be  thankful  for  our  great  ideals,  the 
values  and  the  traditions  that  have  made 
our  Nation  the  greatest  in  the  world.  If 
such  a  description  of  our  country  would 
seem  to  be  self-praise,  I  feel  confident  we 
would  be  granted  forgiveness  even  by  our 
neighbors,  because  it  is  these  same  ideals 
and  standards  of  conduct  within  our 
country  that  have  contributed  to  our  suc- 
cess as  a  producer  of  the  good  things  of 
life,  wmch  have  inspired  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  emulate  us. 

The  subject  of  this  special  order  bears 
a  considerable  measure  of  similarity  to 
the  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  the  eve  of  the  November  moratorium. 
The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  a  former 
national  commander  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  War,  and  myself  lead  a  bipar- 
tisan discussion  on  the  topic  "Operation 
Speak  Out."  In  that  discussion  we  em- 
phasized that  for  too  long  we  have  lis- 
tened to  those  who  would  tear  down  our 
coimtry  rather  than  those  who  would 


build  it  up.  For  too  long  the  great  silent 
majority  have  listened  to  a  small,  vocal 
minority  insist  that  everything  was 
wrong  in  America.  These  detractors  and 
pessimists  urged  everyone  to  join  the 
new  mobilization  for  a  quick  solution 
to  everything  that  plagued  our  country. 
But  as  we  pointed  out  in  that  special 
order  and  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
is  doing  today,  those  who  insist  that 
America  is  sick  as  they  put  it.  and  argue 
she  is  so  ill  that  there  is  no  hope  for 
recovery,  are  not  the  least  diCferent  from 
the  pessimists  of  other  periods  in  our 
history. 

One  of  the  best  causes  for  optimism 
and  for  true  hope  and  faith  that  we  will 
come  through  our  present  difficulties 
and  go  on  to  higher  levels  of  economic, 
cultural,  and  even  spiritual  accomplish- 
ment, is  the  fact  that  a  person  can  visit 
a  room  in  any  library'  in  America  where 
the  shelves  are  filled  with  books  on  Amer-  , 
lean  history.  In  this  room  a  person  can 
close  his  eyes  or  walk  blindfolded  over 
to  a  shelf,  and  pull  down  a  book.  On 
opening  that  book  of  some  period  of 
American  history  he  can  pick  at  random 
without  any  preconceived  selection  a 
chapter  from  our  historj-.  Then  the 
reader  will  find  there  has  never  been  a 
time  in  our  history  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  work  out  our  problems  and  dis- 
solve our  hinderances.  He  will  also  learn 
there  has  never  been  a  single  instance 
in  all  of  our  historj'  when,  after  we 
have  resolved  our  complications,  we  have 
failed  to  go  on  to  greater  achievements. 
These  are  facts  which  can  be  proven  by 
reference  to  almost  any  book  on  Ameri- 
can history. 

As  we  near  this  Thanksgiving  Day  we 
should  not  cmly  give  thanks  for  our 
well-being,  but  recall  our  destiny  as 
leader  of  the  free  world.  We  should  once 
again  revive  in  ourselves  faith  in  the 
ideals,  values,  and  traditions  that  have 
made  us  great. 

As  we  discuss  today  the  topic  Take 
Pride  in  America"  I  am  reminded  that 
this  week  in  southwest  Missouri  our  col- 
league and  my  fellow  Missourian,  Dr. 
Durward  Hall,  is  starting  an  eCfort  de- 
scribed as  "We  Love  America."  This  ef- 
fort will  begin  in  Joplin.  Mo.,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  emulated  in  other  Mis- 
souri cities.  It  is  the  kind  of  spirit  that 
has  led  to  the  thousands  of  admonitions 
appearing  on  the  front  of  motorcars  near 
the  front  license  plates,  which  reads 
'Get  Your  Heart  in  America — Or  Get 
Yourself  Out." 

I  look  forward  with  interest  to  the 
series  of  insertions  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  says  he  intends  to  put  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  each  day  reciting  a 
specific  fact  indicative  of  our  national 
achievements.  I  am  proud  to  associate 
myself  with  his  effort.  At  this  Thanks- 
giving season  it  is  a  time  not  only  to  give 
thanks  for  our  material  blessings,  but 
to  be  thankful  for  our  national  spirit  of 
optimism  and  faith  in  the  future  rather 
than  gloominess  of  a  small  minority  of 
wretched  pessimists  who  have  forgotten 
the  facts  of  our  glorious  history,  and 
would  underestimate,  underrate  and  un- 
dervalue the  positive  aspects  of  our  great 
nation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for 
his  comments. 
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VOLUNTEER  FIREMEN 


( Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  WOLF?.  Mr  Speaker,  throughout 
our  Nation  tiiere  are  numerous  dedicated 
persons  who  devote  many  man-hours  and 
risk  their  lives  so  that  communities  will 
be  protected  against  the  tragedies  of 
flics  and  other  disasters.  These  men  are 
our  volunteer  firemen. 

As  I  have  stated  on  several  previous 
occasions,  too  often  these  courageous 
men  remain  unsung  heroes.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  recently  filed  two  bills 
which  would  afford  these  men  some  of 
the  acknowledgement  which  they  cer- 
tainly deserve.  One  of  nw  bills  would  pro- 
vide compensation  for  those  firemen  in- 
jured while  protecting  Federal  property, 
while  the  other  bill  affords  these  men 
second-  and  third-class  mailing  privi- 
leges similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  other 
service  oriented  non-profit  organizations. 

Although  both  these  bills,  in  my  esti- 
mationi  are  important  recognition  of  the 
tireless- efforts  of  volunteer  firemen.  I 
feel  that  we  still  do  not  totally  acknowl- 
edge volunteer  firemen's  contributions 
with  these  two  bills  alone. 

These  men  expend  incredible  amounts 
of  man-hours  protecting  our  communi- 
ties. Often  they  incur  considerable  finan- 
cial expense  to  themselves  in  the  pursuit 
of  maintaining  such  associations,  and 
just  as  often  they  must  sacrifice  time 
they  might  have  spent  with  their  fam- 
ilies, in  order  to  insure  that  the  lives  and 
hopes  of  their  neighbors  do  not  po  up 
in  smoke. 

With  this  as  a  consideration.  I  feel  that 
we  owe  them  much  more  than  just 
thanks.  That  is  why  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  which  would  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  provide  funds 
for  the  training  of  volunteer  firemen.  In 
this  way.  we  will  be  eliminating  some  of 
the  excessive  expense  that  these  organi- 
zations have  had  to  carry  themselves  in 
order  to  insure  that  their  volunteers  are 
adequately  trained 

This  bill  would  also  so  a  long  way  in 
demonstrating  how  great  is  our  concern 
for  the  safety  of  all  citizens  and  how  very 
c:rateful  we  really  are  for  these  fine  men 
who  insure  safer  lives  for  all  of  us. 


DEPOSITION  OF  W.   A.  BOYLE 

fMr.  HECHLER  of  We.st  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial > 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Congress  is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  strong  and  effective  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  legislation  There 
has  been  considerable  discussion  con- 
cprning  the  origin,  interpretation  and 
future  admiiiustration  of  the  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  laws.  There  Is  a  direct 
rclatioixship  between  the  effectiveness  of 
this  legislatiom  and  the  general  attitude 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Recently.  Joseph  A.  Yablonskl  obtained 
a  temporary  injunction  to  keep  from 
being  fired  as  director  of  the  UMW 
Labor's  Non-Partisan  League.  The  fol- 


lowing text  of  the  deposition  of  UMW 
President  W.  A.  Boyle  contains  .some 
useful  material  relating  to  the  pending 
legislation  and  its  future.  This  deposi- 
tion was  taken  on  August  21,  1969  in  con- 
nection with  the  civil  action  filed  by  Mr. 
Yablon.ski  in  the  US.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  is  a  public 
document  which  contains  material  relat- 
ing to  legislation  and  other  matters: 

(III   llie   U  .S    Dlstric!   Coiirl   for   the   Diaincl 
of  Col^imblaj 

Civil  Action  No   1799  69 

Josrph  A  Yabloruskt.  Plaintiff,  v  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  W.  A.  {"Tony''] 
Boyle.  International  President  thereof. 
George  J  Titler.  International  Vice  Presi- 
dent thereof,  and  John  Ouens,  Interna- 
tional Secretary-Treasurer  thereof.  De- 
fendants 

iWaahlnglon,  DC.  Thursday.  August  21. 
1969) 
The  deposition  of  William  A  Boyle,  wa-s 
called  for  examination  by  coun.sel  for  the 
plaintiff  In  the  above-entitled  action,  pur- 
suant to  notice  and  date  as  ordered  by  the 
Court,  before  Prank  P.  Shelburne,  a  Notary 
Public  In  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  Suite  410.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW 
Wiishlngton.  DC  .  commencing  at  10  00  am. 
on  August  21,  1969 

APPEAaANCES 

On  behalf  of  the  plaintlfT:  Joseph  L  Rauh, 
Jr  .  esq 

On  behalf  of  the  defendanUs  Edward 
Carey  Esq  VVllIard  P  Owens.  Esq  .  Harrison 
Combs.  Esq  ,  and  riusan  V    Richards. 

.^Iso  present    Beverly  Moore 

PROCEEDINGS 

Whereupon.  William  A  Bovle  was  called  as 
a  witness  by  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
h.iving  first  been  duly  sworn  by  the  Notary 
Public  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows: 

Esammntion  by  coun.iel  for  the  plaintiff 
By   Mr.  Rauh 

Q    Will   you   please  state   your   full   name? 

A    My  name  Is  William  A    "Tony"  Boyle. 

Q    And  your  address,  plea.se' 

A    Bii'^iness  or  residence  ' 

Q    I  will  lake  both.  plea;.e 

A  My  business  addre.ss  is  900  15lh  Street. 
United  Mine  Workers  Building,  Washington, 
D,C.  area  code  20005. 

My  residence.  4422  35th  Street,  Northwest. 
Washington.  DC  .  area  code  2000fl 

Q  Have  you  been  known  by  any  other 
name'' 

A    The  nickname  of  Tony. 

Q    Nothing  el.se  ' 

A.  No,  sir 

Q  Would  you  please  describe  the  func- 
tions of  the  Labor  s  Nonpartisan  Leagtie'' 

A  The  principal  function  of  the  Labor's 
Nonpartisan  League-  they  have  many  func- 
tions, numerous  functions — the  principal 
function,  of  course.  Is  promoting  our  legis- 
lation as  enunciated  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Convention  and  Its  international 
executive  board,  or  between  sessions  of  the 
board  and  the  convention  by  the  Interna- 
tional officers,  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
leglslatne  matters,  that  Is  their  principal 
duty. 

TJiey  have  other  assignments. 

Q    What  are  the  other  assignments,  please? 

A.  Well,  they  assist  when  they  can,  espe- 
cially if  Congress  Is  not  in  session,  and  there 
is  no  labor  legislation  that  we  may  be  in- 
terested In,  in  formalizing  their  reports  for 
the  coming  conventions,  in  building  up  their 
records  as  to  how  the  Congressmen  and  the 
Senators  cast  their  votes  on  legislation  that 
was  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  in  promoting  the  candidacy 
the  best  they  can  and  the  election  of  our 
friends  and  the  defeat  of  our  enemies,  things 
of  that  nature. 


Q    Anything  elsC 

Mr.  Carey.  That  you  can  remember. 

The  Witness.  I  Just  can't  think  right  now 
But  I  guess  I  use  them  on  other  assignmentij 
like  I  use  the  other  departmental  heads  from 
time  to  time. 

By   Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Do  you  recall  on  June  6  of  this  year 
addressing  a  letter  to  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Joseph 
"Vablonskl,  the  last  paragraph  of  which  reads 
as   follows: 

■'It  is  obvious  from  your  schedule  in  the 
League  that  you  have  been  unable  to  adjust 
your  efforts  to  spend  more  than  an  hour  or 
so  on  the  Job.  Your  international  oftlcerR 
have  an  obligation  to  the  membership  tci 
demand  a  full-time  director  Accordingly 
you  are  being  relieved  of  this  assignment  as 
acting  director  eflTectlve  immediately  so  a 
full-time  director  can  be  appointed.  You 
should  report  to  District  5.  president  Bud- 
zanoski,  for  a  reassignment." 

Do  you  recall  that  letter? 

A.  ■yes,  I  do — I  recall  dictating  a  letter. 
I  suppose  you  are  reading  verbatim,  but 
I  haven't  seen  the  letter. 

Mr.  Carey  I  prestime  you  will  have  no 
objection  to  allowing  only  the  president,  de- 
ponent, to  look  at  the  letter. 

.Mr  Rauh.   Certainly. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir,  I  dictated  this  let- 
ter to  Mr    Yablonskl. 

By  Mr  Rauh 
Q,    Now,    is    It   customary   In    the   United 
Mine  Workers  to  give  a  warning  to  someone 

prior  to  removal',' 

A.  I  don't  quite  follow  your  question.  Mr. 
Rauh.  What  do  you  mean  by  warning,  that 
I  notify  them  In  advance  that  I  am  going  to 
remove  or  discharge  them  or  something  of 
that  nature'.' 

Q.  My  question  Is  this. 

Isn't  It  customary  before  you  remove  some- 
body to  warn  them  what  they  are  doing 
wrong  so  that  they  can  correct  it? 

A.  He  knew  what  he  was  doing  wrong. 

Q.  Had  you  at  any  previous  time  made  any 
suggestion  to  him  what  he  was  doing  wrong? 

A  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  I 
think  the  answer  to  that  question  recall 
some  detail  as  to  how  it  came  about. 

In  February  of  this  year  Mr.  Yablonskl 
contacted  otflcials  and  officers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to 
Intercede  with  me  because  he  was  desirous 
of  becoming  the  director  of  Labor's  Non- 
partisan League  because  of  Mr.  Howe's  re- 
tirement. 

And  X  forget  whether — I  don't  recall 
whether  it  was  In  March  or  April  that  Mr. 
Yablonskl  asked  the  Safety  Director,  Mr 
Louis  Evans,  to  Intercede  for  him  And  Mr 
Louis  Evan^  came  to  my  offlce  and  asked  me 
If  I  had  decided  on  anyone  to  replace  Mr 
Howe,  who  was  the  director 

And  I  told  him  no.  .'\nd  I  happened  to  be 
thinking  about  it. 

He  ;&ld  that  Mr.  Yablonskl  had  been  in  to 
see  him,  and  he  would  like  to  have  the  Job 
very  much,  would  you  consider  him. 

I  said,    "I  will   think   about  It,  Lou." 

Then  the  next  contiict  that  I  had  was — 
I  forget  whether  It  was  In  this  sequence  or 
not.  but  It  happened  that  Mr.  Carey,  our 
general  counsel.  Interceded  for  Mr  Yablon- 
skl and  asked  me  if  I  would  give  him  a  try 
iis  director  of  Latwr's  Nonpartisan  League. 

At  which  time  I  told  Mr  Carey  that  he 
had  little  or  no  experience  In  legislative  mat- 
ters, that  this  was  a  pretty  heavy  job,  that 
Lou  Evans  had  been  in  to  see  me,  and  that 
I  was  weighing  It,  considering  It,  and  I  would 
give  It  further  thought. 

Mr   Carey  left. 

And  following  that  some  time  later  Inter- 
national Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  John  Owens  asked 
for  a  meeting  with  me.  He  came  to  my  office 
and  told  me  (that  in  his  office  presently  was 
Mr   Yablonskf  And  he  said  : 

"He  is  asking  me  to  come  down  and  talk 
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with  you  because  he  would  like  to  be  made 
director  of  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League." 
And  I  said: 

"Well,  John" — speaking  to  Mr.  Owens — I 
.said:  "John.  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  on 
anyone  yet  I  would  have  to  talk  with  Mr. 
■y.iblonski,  because  of  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements of  the  president  of  this  Interna- 
tional union,  I  would  have  to  talk  with  him." 

He  said 

■Well,  he  IS  In  my  office  now.  Would  you 
talk  with  him  now?  " 
And  I  said: 

■Yes.  send  him  down." 
So  he  came  down. 

At  which  time  we  went  into  great  details 
as  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  office. 

First,  I  told  Mr    'Vablonskl,  I  said: 

"Joe,  I  think  that  you  would  want  to  give 
serious  consideration  as  to  whether  you  want 
to  leave  your  home  or  your  estate  that  you 
have  in  Pennsylvania  I  understand  that  you 
have  a  nice  estate  up  there,  a  nice  home.  You 
have  lived  there  for  some  time.  This  job  re- 
quires a  fviU-time  man  seven  days  a  week 
the  same  as  I  work,  the  same  as  the  safety 
director  works,  and  maybe  you  want  to  give 
toiisideration  before  you  make  that  move  by 
contacting  or  discussing  It  with  Mrs.  Yablon- 
skl. She  may  not  want  to  move  to  Washing- 
ton. This  Job  requires  that  you  be  here  and 
live  In  Washington  " 

At  which  time  Mr.  Yablonskl  said  to  me: 

'That  is  not  necessary.  I  have  discussed  It 
with  Mrs.  Yablonskl.  And  she  will  be  glad  to 
move  to  Washington." 

I  said  that  Is  one  of  the  requisites  of  being 
a  director  or  the  head  of  these  departments 
that  we  have  In  Washington,  that  you  live 
liere 

He  asked  for  one  favor,  and  that  was  that — 
I  said: 

"You  will  have  to  resign  as  International 
ixjard  member,  becatise  you  cannot  hold  two 
tobs  under  the  constitution  at  the  same 
lime." 

He  said: 

"That  I  understand  fully."  "But."  he  said, 
■  if  you  make  me  the  acting  director  I  could 
serve  out  my  term  as  International  board 
member  and  be  the  acting  director  and  then 
take  over  the  full  responsibility  of  the  di- 
rectorship after  my  term  as  international 
board  member  expires." 

Well.  I  could  see  no  harm  In  that.  And 
I  said  I  thought  we  could  work  that  out. 

Then  he  asked  another  favor  And  tliat  was 
that  I  make  no  announcement  that  he  was 
going  to  be  connected  with  the  League  be- 
rause  It  would  affect  the  property  value  of 
this  farm  and  estate,  or  whatever  he  called 
It.  That  he  has  in  Pennsylvania,  that  If  they 
knew  that  he  was  coming  to  Washington  to 
live  permanently  that  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty would  depreciate. 

And  I  told  him: 

"I  will  make  no  announcement  to  that 
effect,  I  will  do  what  you  want  to  do  because 
I  don't  want  you  to  lose  any  money  on  the 
sale  of  your  property  up  there."  But  I  said. 
"Joe.  you  know  you  have  got  to  move  to 
Washington." 

He  said: 

"There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  ■will 
move  to  Washington,  my  wife  will  move  to 
Washington,  we  will  make  our  home  in 
Washington.  But  let  me  sell  the  property  for 
the  most  money  that  I  can  get  out  of  it." 

I  agreed  with  that. 

Well,  no  arrangements  were  made  by  Mr. 
Yablonskl  to  carry  out  his  promises  to  me. 

You  see,  Mr.  Rauh,  I  have  to  have  a  full- 
'  time  safety  director,  I  have  to  have  a  full 
time  director  of  organization,  and  I  have 
to  have  a  full  time  director  of  Labor's  Non- 
partisan League  at  Washington.  I  want  to 
be  able  to  put  my  hand  on  any  of  it  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  If  necessary  In  the 
Interests  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  orga- 
nization. That  I  can't  do  If  .someone  is  in 
Pennsylvania  or  Ohio  or  somewhere  else. 


Q.  Now,  will  you  answer  the  question.  Did 
you  ever  give  him 

Mr  Carey.  Walt  a  minute.  Let  him  deter- 
mine whether  he  has  answered  the  question. 
Are  you  finished,  Mr.  Boyle? 
The  Witness.  Well,  I  Just  wanted  to  point 
out  that  Mr.  Yablonskl  was  only  on  the  Job — 
he  was  appointed  May  1st,  and  he  had  other 
assignments  that  he  wanted  to  clean  up,  and 
some  that  I  wanted  him  to  clean  up.  So  if 
my  memory  is  correct,  it  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  month,  somewhere  around  the  19th, 
I  believe,  that  I  asked  the  vice  president  of 
the  organization.  Mr.  Titler.  to  locate  Mr. 
Yablonskl  and  tell  him  that  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  II  he  would  get  to  Washington  as 
soon  as  possible,  that  I  understand  that  our 
legislation  on  behalf  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  organization,  both  safety,  black  lung 
legislation  and  our  pneumoconiosis  bill  were 
in  difficulty,  and  I  wanted  him  to  come  to 
Washington,  It  was  making  it  difficult  for 
me  to  be  contacting  and  meeting  with  these 
people,  that  the  director  of  the  League  should 
be  contacted. 

He  arrived  in  Washington,  I  believe,  the 
following  day.  And  I  was  out  of  the  office. 
And  because  of  other  commitments,  on  the 
21st  I  wrote  him  a  letter — I  believe  It  was 
the  2lst,  I  will  stand  corrected  if  that  Isn't 
the  date,  but  I  believe  it  was  the  21st — 
I  wrote  him  .h  letter  and  advised  him  what 
was  necessary  on  the  Hill,  that  he  was  un- 
familiar with  the  lobbying  procedure  over 
there,  that  his  associate  officer  should  take 
a  walking  tour  with  him  to  acquaint  him 
with  all  of  the  Congressmen  and  all  of  the 
Senators,  even  on  those  that  we  couldn't 
depend  upon  in  promoting  our  legislation,  to 
meet  them  all. 

Knowing  full  well  that  Mr,  Yablonskl  had 
not  been  on  the  hill,  I  wanted  these  fellows 
that  had  been  over  there  for  years  to  take 
him  around  and  get  him  acquEilnted  with 
everyone  in  their  offices. 

That  I  understand  they  did.  I  don't  know 
to  wliat  extent,  because  I  never  got  the 
complete  report  on  it.  But  I  understand  that 
they  carried  that  out. 

I  believe   that  more  or  less  answers  your 
inquiry,  does  it  not.  Mr.  Rauh? 
By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Have  you  finished? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now.  answer  the  question.  I  asked  you  if 
you  ever  gave  him  a  warning.  You  can  go 
ahead  and  filibuster  here  if  you  want,  but  I 
asked  you  if  you  ever  gave  him  a  warning. 
You  could  have  said  yes  or  no.  Did  you  ever 
give  him  a  warning? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  move  the  word  "filibuster"  be 
stricken,  becatise  there  Is  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port that  because  of  that  particular  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  Rauh.  That  Is  up  to  the  Judge. 

Mr.  Carey.  I  move  to  strike  it  to  support 
the  record. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  him  a  warning  be- 
tween May  1  and  June  1st? 

Mr.  Carey.  Warning  as  to  what? 
By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  A  warning  that  he  was  going  to  be  re- 
moved, did  you  ever  give  him  a  warning  be- 
tween May  1  and  June  6? 

A,  He  got  the  warning  when  he  got  the 
letter  telling  him  he  was  removed.  It  is  not 
necessary  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  to  give  people  advance 
warning  that  you  are  going  to  be  removed 
six  months  from  now  or  eight  months  from 
now  or  a  week  from  now  or  a  day  from  now, 
that  is  uncalled  for  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  it  has  never  been 
recognized. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  discharge  anybody  else 
without  a  warning? 

A    I  have  never  discharged  anyone. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  remove  anybody  else  with- 
out a  warning? 


A.  Why  ves. 

Q  Who"? 

A.  I  have  removed  several  people 

Q.  Will  you  state  them  tor  the  record? 

A.  Well — — 

Mr  Carey  If  you  can  recall. 

The  Witness  Yes.  If  I  can  recall  them  I 
am  trying  to  think — it  liappens  so  seldom 
that  people  dont  carry  out — these  people 
were  not  removed  because  they  wouldnt 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  president  of 
the  organization  as  Mr.  Yablonskl  refused  to 
do,  these  people  were  removed  or  changed 
for  other  reasons,  because  of  age,  infirmity, 
and  things  of  that  nature,  retirement,  all  of 
those  things  entered  Into  it. 

By  Mr   Rauh 

Q  Will  you  state  the  name  of  one  person 
you  removed   without  a   warning,   please 

Mr.  Carey.  If  you  can  recall. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  recall  anyone  where 
there  was  any  warning — I  don't  understand 
what  you  mean  by  warning. 

Mr.  Carey.  May  I  refresh  his  recollection? 

Mr.  Rauh.  No  And  I  wish  you  would  stop 
interrupting.  At  the  end  of  the  depwDsitlon 
you  are  free  to  do  anything  you  want  on  the 
record.  You  have  used  already.  Mr  Carey, 
very  unfair  tactics  You  said  "if  you  can  re- 
call." I  am  asking  the  questions.  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  interrupt,  you  may  object,  but  you 
may  not  interrupt  by  prompting  the  witness 
to  use  the  word  "recall,"  which  you  just  did 
about  two  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Carey.  I  suggest  vis-a-vis  on  your  part. 

Mr.  Rauh    I  don't  understand  your  point. 

Mr.  Carey.  You  take  the  same  position  that 
I  am  taking,  you  behave  and  I  will  behave. 

Mr.  Rauh.  I  have  done  nothing  except  be- 
have perfectly  here  I  have  not  said  one  word 
that  was  wrong.  You  have  tried  to  trip  the 
witness.  Now,  I  am  going  ahead  with  this  as 
best  I  can.  It  \M11  end  up  in  court  as  every- 
thing we  do  does. 

Now.  I  have  a  question,  which  I  haven't 
got  a  satisfactory  answer  to 

Have  you  ever  at  any  time  discharged  or 
removed  any  person  without  a  warning,  and 
if  so.  can  you  name  him? 

The  Witness.  The  answer  to  that,  Mr. 
Rauh.  wotilU  be  that  if  you  have  evidence 
that  I  have  done  that,  why  I  would  like  to 
look  at  it.  I  would  like  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  verify  it.  I  don't  recall  of  any 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  That  is  exactly  my  point  So  Mr.  Yab- 
lonskl is  the  first  person  removed  without 
a  warning,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Carey.  You  may  ask  a  question,  but 
you   cannot   make  a  statement. 

The  Witness.  No.  that  is  not  so 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Please  name  the  person  you  removed 
without  a  warning? 

A.  These  people  who  are  removed  from 
office  get  the  same  kind  of  letters,  call  them 
letters,  or  notifications,  that  Mr.  Yablonskl 
did. 

Q.  Can  you,  Mr.  Boyle,  name  one  person 
you  ever  discharged  or  removed  without  a 
warning? 

A.  You  are  trying  to  ask  me  if  I  quit  beat- 
ing my  wife,  I  am  telling  you.  Mr.  Rauh.  I 
am  teillng  you  that — you  are  not  going  to 
try  to  box  rne  in  to  when  I  quit  beating  my 
wife,  because  I  never  beat  my  wife. 

I  am  telling  you  now  that  these  men  who 
have  been  removed  from  office  for  any  rea- 
son whatsoever  or  cause  got  the  same  noti- 
fication that  Mr.  Yablonskl  got. 

Q.  I  must  ask  you  again,  can  you  name 
one  man  removed  who  didn't  have  a  pre\'lous 
indication  that  he  was  doing  something 
wrong,  could  you  name  one  man? 

Mr.  Carey.  That  you  can  recall  at  this 
particular    time. 

The  WrrNEss.  I  would  have  to  look  my  rec- 
ord up  to  find  out.  because  there  have  been 
so  many  of  those  things  that  have  trans- 
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plred  I  dont  know.  I  would  have  to  look  my 
record  up. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  At  this  moment  you  cannot   recall   a 
single  person  you  have  ever  removed  with- 
out a  warning,  la  that  correct? 
A.  No,  that  Is  not  my  answer. 
Q.  Will  you  name  one  you  can  recall? 
A.  There  have  been  several  men  that  have 
been   removed  by   letter. 

Q.  Will  you  name  them,  please? 
A.  But  I  would  have  to  go  Into  my  records 
to  recall  now,  It  has  been  so  long  ago  since 
that  happened,  I  would  have  to  go  to  my  rec- 
ords. 

Q.  How  loi^  ago  was  the  last  case  where 
you  removed  somebody  without  a  warning? 

A.  I  didn't  remove  anyone  In  the  terms 
that  you  want  to  put  It  without  a  warning. 
Mr.  Yablonsld  was  on  notice,  plenty  of  no- 
tice. He  gave  his  own  warning  on  May  29. 

Q.  I  41dn't  understand  that.  What  did  you 
mean  by  that? 

A.  You  know  what  I  mean  by  It.  Mr.  Rauh. 
You  are  not  trying  to  be  naive  with  me  as  an 
attorney,  are  you?  You  sat  at  the  press  con- 
ference and  guided  him  through  the  press 
conference  as  to  what  to  say  and  what  not 
to  say  and  when  to  say  It  and  when  not  to 
say  1^,  at  a  closed  press  conference  down  at 
the 'Mayflower  Hotel  the  day  after  he  had 
beenln  my  office  for  four  hours.  He  was  In  my 
office  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  and  on  the 
29th  day  of  May  you  sat  at  a  table  with  him 
advising  him  and  counseling  him  for  the 
press  as  to  what  to  release  and  what  not  to 
release. 

And  after  release  of.  I  don't  know.  29  pages 
or  whatever  It  was  of  a  presa  release.  Mr. 
Yablonskl  certainly  knew  then  from  that, 
with  all  of  his  experience  that  he  claims  he 
has  In  this  organization,  that  he  was  In 
violation  of  the  constitution. 

Q.  What  was  the  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion on  May  29? 

A.  Because  he  wasn't  carrying  out  the 
poUclee  of  the  international  organization  or 
its  convention 

Q.  In  what  way? 

A.  By  the  statements  that  are  In  that  29 
page,  or  whatever  It  Is,  release  that  I  presume 
you  put  together,  by  that  statement  which 
In  Itself — which  speaks  for  Itself— Is  In  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  and  policies  enunciated 
by  the  organization  down  through  the  years 
since  1890. 

Mr  Rauh.  Would  the  counsel  for  Mr  Boyle 
care  to  show  him  the  statement  of  May  29 
to  which  Mr.  Boyle  referred? 
By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Mr.  Boyle,  do  you  have  In  front  of  you 
now  the  statement  of  May  29  to  which  you 
have  Just  referred? 

Mr.  Carey.  He  has  It  before  him  now  Do 
you  wish  to  proceed  with  your  question^ 

Mr  Rauh.  I  asked  Mr.  Boyle  if  he  now  had 
the  document  before  him  to  which  he  had 
referred   He  has  not  answered. 

The  Witness.  I  would  Judge  that  this  is 
the  statement  to  which  I  referred,  the  May 
29  statement.  It  Is  lengthy.  I  don't  know  how 
many  pages.  But  It  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
same  one  that  I  read. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q  Win  you  please  state  where  in  that 
document  violates  the  constitution  and  pol- 
icies of  the  United  Mine  Workers  since  1890? 

A.  It  doesa't  only  violate  the  constitution 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  organization, 
without  going  through  the  formality  of  the 
organization,  in  so  doing  It  doesn't  only 
violate  the  organization's  principles  and 
pollclee  enunciated  since  1890,  but  there  are 
references  In  there  that  are  most  incorrect, 
you  can't  put  your  finger  on  every  one  of 
them,  but  there  are,  to  my  information — 
and  I  am  advised  by  p>eople  that  are  sup- 
posed to  know— the  statement,  for  exam- 
ple,   that    his   father    was    killed    In    a   coal 


mine.  His  father  didn't  die  in  a  coal  mine, 
I  am  told,  at  all,  he  died  In  the  hospital 
from  pneumonia  It  Is  In  here  somewhere. 
I  don't  know  where  It  U.  And  things  of  that 
nature  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
violation  of  the  constitution,  I  understand 
that.  But  I  ■un  Just  polnOng  out  all  these 
frivolous  things  that  are  In  this  thing  that 
you  had  little  knowledge  about  when  you 
put  It  together  for  him  that  are  In  vlola- 
Uon  of  the  constitution,  violation  of  policy. 

And  no  better  proof  of  that — no  better 
proof  Is  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  interna- 
tional executive  board  on  June  23  every 
member  of  the  International  executive  board 
who  spoke — and  most  of  them  spoke — said 
that  It  had  been  the  principle  and  the  pol- 
icy of  the  International  union — all  of  which 
all  of  a  sudden  Mr.  Yablonskl  has  objected 
to.  In  that  he  as  an  International  board 
member  had  previously  carried  out  those 
very  principles  of  the  constitution. 

Q.  You  Just  said  on  the  record.  Mr.  Boyle, 
that  the  question  of  where  his  father  died 
waa  not  the  answer  to  my  question.  Will  you 
answer  my  question.  What  In  that  docu- 
ment violates  the  principles  and  policies  and 
constitution    of    the    Mine    Workers    since 

1890? 

Go  through  It  carefully  and  name  the 
paragraphs  that  constitute  the  violation  of 
the  principles  and  policies  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

A.  The  whole  document,  the  document  In 
Its  entirety.  That  Is  the  answer  that  you 
will  get  from  me,  Mr.  Rauh,  the  document 
in  Its  entirety. 

Q.  You  refuse  to  point  to  a  particular 
thing  in  there  that  violates  the  policies  and 
principles? 

A.  For  the  simple  reason  that  every  one 
ties  In  with  the  other,  yes 

Q.  Well,  let's  go  through  It  sentence  by 
sentence,  since  you  won't  point  to  It. 

Mr.  Caret.  Just  n  moment.  I  am  going  to 
object  to  that.  And  don't  you  answer  those 
questions,  Mr  Boyle. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Does  It  violate  the  principles  and  poli- 
cies of  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  Mr. 
Yablonskl  to  have  said: 

"Today  I  am  announcing  my  candidacy 
for  the  presidency  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America"'" 

Mr.  Caret.  Let  me  object,  and  state  the 
reason  for  our  objection. 

The  WrrNEss.  It  has  already  been  told. 

Mr.  Caret.  Mr.  Boyle  says  that  he  took  the 
statement  as  a  whole.  You  don't  extract  a 
sentence  out  of  Its  context  and  try  £ind  place 
an  Interpretation  on  it.  The  position  of  Mr. 
Boyle  Is  that  the  document  speaks  for  itself. 
He  says  he  read  It  In  toto,  and  having  read  It 
in  toto  he  concluded  that  this  Is  In  violation 
of  the  constitution.  And  that  Is  a  legal  de- 
termination. And  he  will  not  answer  any 
further  questions  as  to  specific  sentences  In 
that  document. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Is  that  your  position,  Mr.  Boyle? 

A.  That  Is  my  postlon. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  union  contracts,  Mr. 
Boyle,  which  would  permit  the  discharge  of 
any  employee  without  a  warning  for  what 
he  Is  doing  wrong? 

Mr.  Caret.  Objection  to  that.  When  you 
say  "employee,"  you  mean  an  employee  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers? 

Mr.  Rauh.  No. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  union  contract  with 
an  employer  that  would  permit  them  to  dis- 
charge someone  or  remove  them  from  a  Job 
without  a  warning  of  what  they  are  doing 
wrong? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  purposes  that  I  am  here  for. 

Q.  Are  you  refusing  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion? 


A.  Certainly  we  know  what  our  workup 
agreement  is  and  so  do  you 

Mr.  Rauh    If  you  are  objecting 

Mr.  Caret  Our  objection  Is  that  It  is  ir- 
relevant and  inunaterlal  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  issue. 

The  WrrNiss.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  deposition.  As  to  whether  Mr.  Yablonskl 
was  removed  from  the  office  properly  or  im- 
properly. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  the 
contract  provides  for  between  operators  ana 
mine  workers. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Is  it  your  position,  Mr.  Boyle,  that  n.e 
personnel  policies  Inalde  the  United  Mine 
Workers  are  not  as  fair  as  those  you  put  .  ii 
the  employees  with  whom  you  have  con- 
trftctfi? 

Mr.  Carey  I  object  to  that  question,  be- 
cause  we  are  not  drawing  conclusions  be- 
tween a  contract  and  the  personnel  pollens 
of  the  organization.  Do  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  You  Indicated  earlier  that  there  were 
some  duties  that  you  wanted  Mr  Yabl.n- 
skl  to  carry  out  after  May  1  prior  to  comi  .t; 
here.  What  were  those  duties,  Mr.  Boyle'' 

A.  Let  me  see  If  I  understand  the  qtiestlon. 
From  May  1  vmtll  he  arrived  here,  Is  that 
the  question? 

Q.  Yes,  sir 

A.  I  had  some  work  for  him  to  jierform 
In  West  Virginia  on  a  commission.  I  had  an 
International  commission.  Mr.  Yablonskl  was 
one  of  them.  And  he  was  working  on  th.at 
He  had  some  personal  matters  that  he 
wanted  to  take  care  of.  I  suppose  they  per- 
tained to  his  estate  In  Pennsylvania,  I  don't 
know.  And  when  the  vice  president  that  I 
mentioned  previously  got  ahold  of  Mr.  Ya- 
blonskl, to  my  understanding  he  was  m 
West  Virginia. 

Q.  And  that  Is  where  you  had  sent  him? 

A.  That  Is  right. 

Q.  Now,  Mr  Yablonskl  states  In  his  letter 
to  you  of  June  10: 

"Prom  that  date.  May  1,  for  the  next  two 
and  one  half  weeks  I  was  engaged  In  various 
activities  In  the  field,  all  of  them  speclfl- 
cally  at  your  direction." 

Is  that  a  correct  sentence? 

A.  I  wouldn't  say  that  that  was  correct 
In  Its  entirety,  because  I  think  he  was  taking 
care  of  some  personal  matters  too — all  of 
which  Is  not  important — a  man  Is  entitled 
to  take  care  of  some  personal  matters  If  he 
wants  to.  I  don't  think  the  court  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  man  trying  to  get  more 
money  for  his  property  or  something  of  that 
nature. 

Q.  You  have  no  complaint,  then,  to  what 
he  did  from  May  1  to  May  19? 

A.  Not  as  far  as  this  deposition  is  con- 
cerned, but  I  have  got  some  complaints  that 
will  come  out  In  time,  yes. 

Q.  What  are  those  complaints? 

A.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
this  deposition. 

Q.  I  think  that  anything  Is  relevant  here 
to  your  complaints  against  Mr.  Yablonskl. 
Win  you  please  state  them  for  the  record? 

A.  I  didn't  know  about  them  at  the  time 
he  was  called  to  Washington.  I  know  about 
them  now. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  they  are. 

A.  In  the  newspaper — like  this  morning's 
nevrapaper  article  by  Joseph  Rauh.  We  don't 
want  them  In  for  publicity  purposes.  If  that 
Is  what  you  brought  me  over  here  for  Is  to 
get  in  the  newspapers  again.  Mr.  Rauh,  you 
are  Just  wasting  your  time. 

One  thing  I  understand,  properly  or  Im- 
properly, Is  that  you  have  got  plenty  of 
money  and  plenty  of  time,  that  your  client 
is  so  pleased,  but  I  am  not,  I  have  neither. 
But  I  have  got  a  lot  of  work  to  do  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers  In  trying  to  get  this 
legislation  passed  while  he  Is  running 
around  the  country  right  now.  And  there 
are  calls  In  my  office  I  will  venture  now  ask- 
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ing  me  to  come  to  the  Hill  on  this  legislation 
and  do  something  about  It. 

And  I  want  to  do  the  best  Job  I  can  for 
the  United   Mine  Workers. 

And  you  are  Just  dilly-dallying  along  here 
asking  these  silly,  super-silly  questions  so 
that  I  can't  get  back  to  my  work.  Because  It 
makes  no  difference  to  you.  I  don't  know  who 
pays  vour  fee,  but  I  suppose  you  get  paid 
bv  the  hour.  But  I  get  paid  *y  the  month. 
And  I  have  got  a  Job  to  do  for  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  and  I  want  to  get  back  to  it. 
Now,  If  you  are  going  to  play  games  here 
as  to  what  Mr.  Yablonskl  did  or  didn't  do  to 
dissatisfy  me  and  ail  of  these  different  things 
that  are  not  relevant  as  far  as  thU  deposition 
IS  concerned,  we  will  tell  you  that  we  don't 
want  it  in  the  newspaper  tomorrow  morning 
under  the  heading  of  what  Joe  Rauh  had  to 
say.  I  am  not  headline  seeking.  I  am  not  In 
the  newspaper  every  day.  as  you  know.  But 
,Ioe  Rauh  was  In  there  this  morning.  In  case 
you  haven't  read  it,  and  what  you  had  to  say. 
You  are  In  there  every  day,  practically. 
Q.  What  are  you  referring  to  about  this 
morning,  Mr.  Boyle? 

Mr.  Caret.  I  would  suggest,  forget  about 
that  phase  of  that.  You  said  the  matters 
That  occurred  between  May  1  and  May  21 
were  Irrelevant  to  the  matter  which  Is  the 
rause  of  this  specific  legislation.  Now.  you 
have  said  you  are  not  going  to  answer  the 
(luestlon.  And  I  advise  you  to  cease  talking 
.It  this  particular  moment  on  that  partic- 
ular matter. 

By  Mr    Rauh 

Q.  Mr  Bovle.  vou  brought  up  the  question 
of  something  that  I  said  in  this  morning's 
papers.  Will  you  kindly  state  what  It  Is? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Carey.  It  is  Immaterial.  I  would  object 
to  your  answering. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q  You  referred  earlier  to  certain  com- 
plaints vou  had  against  Mr.  Yablonskl  for 
the  period  May  1  to  19.  Will  you  state  what 
they  are? 

Mr    Caret.  You  have  asked  that  quesuon 

before    Mr.   Boyle   says   he   Is   not   going   to 

answer  it.  I  object  to  It.  I  advised  him  not  to 

answer  It.  and  I  suggest  we  not  be  repetitious. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q  Mr  Bovle.  on  May  26  you  directed  Mr 
Yablonskl  to  go  to  Capitol  HIH  and  retrieve 
a  letter- a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Senator 
Williams  which  was  sent  to  Senator  Ran- 
dolph. Is  that  correct? 

A.  That  Is  correct. 

Q.  What  was  the  letter  that  you  had  sent 
to  Senator  Randolph? 

A  Senator  Randolph  had  Introduced  a  bill. 
The  Mine  Workers  Union  through  me  had 
taken  some  objections  to  the  bill.  It  wasn't 
as  strong  a  bill  as  what  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  president  was  advocating  be  passed 
on  the  Hill.  Senator  Randolph  took  excep- 
tion, I  believe,  to  two  words  in  the  letter  that 
I  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, a  copy  of  which  went  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams— I  addressed  the  letter  to  Randolph, 
and  a  copy  of  It  went  to  Senator  Williams. 

And  the  language  seemed  to  disturb— two 
words  in  the  letter,  as  I  recall,  seemed  to 
disturb  Senator  Randolph.  They  didn't  mean 
that  much  one  vray  or  the  other.  And  in  the 
light  of  Senator  Randolph's  work  perform- 
ance In  the  past  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  legislation,  and  always  belne 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Mine  Workers' 
legislation  In  the  past,  and  working  diligent- 
ly m  the  Interests  of  the  coal  miners  of  his 
state  in  particular,  as  long  as  two  word-^ 
In  the  letter  were  offensive  to  him.  why  I 
raised  no  objection  to  changing  those  words. 
And  I  asked  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League. 
I  believe.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
I  asked  the  assistant  director 


Mr.  Caret.  Who  was  that,  Mr.  Boyle? 

The  Wrriress.  Mr.  James  Kmetz  to  discuss 
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with  Joe  Yablonskl  and  see  if  that  letter 
could  be  retrieved  so  that  I  could  satisfy 
the  Senator  by  the  changing  of  two  words. 
That  Is  all  It  amounted  to.  And  Joe  Yab- 
lonskl was  successful,  and  his  associate,  I 
presume,  in  getUng  the  letter.  And  he  re- 
turned it  to  me.  And  the  letter  was  re- 
written. And  we  took  out  the  words  that  were 
objectionable,  two  In  number,  and  sent  it 
to  the  Committee. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Yablonskl  was  then  successful  in  what 
he  did  for  you  In  recovering  that  letter  from 
Senator  Williams? 

A  With  the  assUtance  of  James  Kmetz 
James  Kmetz  U  the  one— or  Harrison 
Combs — one  of  those  associates  of  his  went 
in  and  got  the  letter  and  gave  It  to  Joe 
Yablonskl,  as  I  understand,  and  Joe  Yab- 
lonskl gave  It  to  me. 

Q.  You  are  certain  that  Mr.  Yablonskl 
was  m  your  office  for  four  hours  on  May  28. 
the  day  he  announced  his  candidacy  for 
president? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  records  of  who  was  in  your 
office,  or  does  your  secretary? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  those,  please,  at  the 

next  deposition? 

A.  I  would  be  glad  to  He  was  there  by 
InvitaUon  of  the  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union 

Q.  What  was  the  subject  dlscuissed  on 
May  28  during  those  four  hotirs? 

A  Well,  the  safety  director— who  was  a 
full-time  man  who  resided  in  Washington 
and  had  to  leave  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania 
and  had  to  sell  his  home  and  move  here 
because  of  a  full-time  seven  day  Job  the  same 
as  the  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League  director- 
ship is.  he  sold  his  home  and  moved  to 
Washington.  He  lives  here.  He  is  on  the  Job 
seven  davs  a  week  like  I  am.  He  called  me. 
and  m  the  light  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
having  experts  from  Biu-ope  and  elsewhere 
testifying  in  behalf  of  the  Mine  Workers' 
legislation  before  Mr.  Yablonskl  became  the 
acting  director  of  Labor's  Nonpartisan 
League,  and  while  we  were  pushing  for  this 
leglslaUon,  we  brought  these  various  wit- 
nesses in. 

Mr.  Evans  told  me  that  he  had  a  knowl- 
edgeable man  from  Wales  who.  as  I  under- 
stand It,  acquainted  vrtth  the  Dr.  Googh  that 
we  had  brought  over  from  Wales  to  testify 
on  behalf  of  our  black  lung  legislation  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  be- 
cause the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
wouldn't  do  it.  And  he  told  me  that  this 
man  would  like  to  see  me  and  talk  with  me. 
At  which  time  I  told  him  that  that  would 
be  all  right,  I  would  meet  with  him  at  X 
hotir. 

And  I  advised  my  office  to  have  Labor's 
Nonpartisan  League  safety  director — I  be- 
lieve you  were  there,  Mr.  Carey. 
Mr.  Carey.  Yes,  sir,  I  was. 
The  Witness.  And  the  officers  of  the  union 
present  to  hear  the  discussion  and  the 
analyses  of  this  expert  man  from  Great 
Britain— all  In  furtherance  of  our  legislation. 
And  If  I  recall.  It  consumed  some  four  hours 
of  our  time. 

During  those  discussions  everyone  was 
privileged  to  speak  freely.  The  safety  director, 
Mr.  Evans,  asked  numerous  questions.  I 
asked  several  questions,  all  in  the  promoUon 
and  the  Interest  of  oui  mine  worker's  safety 
legislation. 

As  the  meeting  was  dravrtng  to  a  close,  I 
shall  alwaj-s  remember  that  I  asked  Mr. 
Yablonskl,  yotir  client.  If  he  as  the  acting 
director  of  Lalwr's  Nonpartisan  League  had 
any  questions  whatsoever  that  he  wanted  to 
ask  this  man  that  would  help  us  in  the  pro- 
motion of  our  safety  legislation. 

And  evM-yone  who  was  present.  I  am  satts- 


fied,  wUl  testify  that  the  fact  that  his  answer 
was  no.  And  he  never  asked  a  quesUon.  And 
we  asked  questions  for  four  hotirs  trying  to 
promote   our   safety   legislation 

I  was  more  than  astounded  that  someone 
that  was  supposed  to  be  pushing  our  leg- 
islation wouldn't  have  one  question  to  ask. 
We  will  be  glad  to  supply  the  list  of  those 
who  were  present,  and  you  can  discuss  It 
with  them  If  you  care  to  do  so. 

That  was  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  If  my 
memory  serves  me. 

Then  what  happened — I  arrived  at  the  of- 
fice between  8:15  and  8:30  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th.  Around  9:00  o'clock,  or  shortly 
after  9:00  o'clock,  several  calls  came  in  with 
respect  to  the  Mine  Workers  position  on  leg- 
islation. Which  prompted  me,  as  I  looked  at 
the  clock,  at  9:00  on  the  morning  of  the  29th. 
to  call  Mr.  Yablonskl's  office.  And  I  was  ap- 
prised by  his  secretary  that  he  hadn't  shown 
up.  and  was  not  there. 
I  saJd: 

"Well,  maybe  he  went  directly  to  the  Hill. 
because  this  legislation  is  In  trouble.  Maybe 
he  Is  over  on  the  hill." 

I  tried  to  locate  him,  because  there  were 
severtri^eople  that  I  wanted  to  contact  on 
the  Hill  in  regard  to  what  the  Mine  Workers 
will  or  will  not  do  on  this  legislation. 

She  was  unable  to  locate  Mr.  Yablonskl, 
but  she  did  locate  Mr.  James  Kmetz.  the 
assistant  director  of  Labor's  Nonpartisan 
Leag-,ie.  And  I  asked  him  where  Mr.  Yablon- 
ski  was.  I  wanted  to  talk  with  him.  because 
there  was  some  maneuvering  and  hanky- 
panky  going  on  over  there  with  respect  to 
our  bill  and  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him  about 
It— I  don't  mean  bv  Mr.  Yablonskl,  I  mean 
by  certain  groups  of  Congressmen,  as  I  recall. 
"Mr  Carey.  What  date  was  this? 
The   Witness.   What   date   was   thU?   The 

29th  of  May.  ^,     _  .  , 

Mr.  Kmetz  informed  me  that  Mr.  Yablon- 
skl was  not  on  the  Hill. 

I  said: 

■Well,  how  can  I  locate  him?" 

He  said: 

■I  don't  know." 

Then  I  did  the  best  I  could  to  delay  and 
satisfy  the  peoples'  inquiry  with  respect  to 
what  the  Mine  Workers  could  or  could  not 
do  on  this  legislation. 

The  reason  that  Mr.  Yablonskl  was  not 
over  on  the  Hill  was  because  when  the  tele- 
tvpe  came  In.  the  first  knowledge  I  had  of 
It  It  said  on  the  teletype  that  a  private 
press  conference  was  held  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  at  which  you  were  present  announc- 
ing his  candidacy  for  the  office  of  president  ol 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

It  was  reasonable  on  my  part  to  under- 
stand why  he  wasn't  over  on  the  Hill,  be- 
cause he  was  in  the  Mayflower  Hotel  with 
you  and  others. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Have  you  finished? 

A    Y€6 

q'  Who  were  these  several  calls  from  that 
you  referred  to  that  morning? 

A  Several  of  the  aldea,  whatever  their 
names  were,  I  dont  recall  their  names,  that 
virere  calling  in  behalf  of  the  Congressmen 
and  the  Senators  over  there. 

You  are  familiar  with  legislative  matters, 
quite  famlUar.  As  I  understand  It  with  legis- 
lative matters,  when  the  Congressmen  or  Sen- 
ators are  busy  with  other  work  or  on  the 
floor  or  something,  their  aides  take  over  And 
these  fellows  wanted  to  know  If  the  Mine 
Workers  oould  adjust  themselves  to  thinking 
along  the  lines  of  weakening  of  the  blU.  and 
things  of  that  nature,  all  of  which  I  wouldn't 
be  a  party  to. 

Q.  Will  you  state  which  offices  called  you, 

please. 

A  There  were  several  of  them.  I  don  t  re- 
call' them  right  now  I  talked  with  so  many 
Congressmen,  and  I  have  talked  with  so 
many  AAs,  administrative  assistants.  In  the 
short  length  of  time  that  Mr.  Yablonskl  has 
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been  the  acting  director  of  Labor's  Nonparti- 
san League,  that  It  would  be  humanly  lmp»»- 
Blble  for  me  to  recall  how  many  of  these  peo- 
ple have  called  me,  because  I  was  never 
confronted  with  that  while  we  had  Mr  Howe 
on  as  director  of  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League, 
It  was  very  seldom  that  I  would  get  a  call 
from  anyone  over  there  as  to  the  position  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers.  But  after  he  got 
on  the  Job,  because  he  was  inexperienced, 
why  I  was  constantly  being  called  by  offices 
of  not  only  the  Committee  of  Mines  and 
Mining  or  whatever  they  call  It  over  there, 
or  Education  and  Labor,  but  I  was  being 
called  by  other  people  that  were  Interested 
In  the  Mine  Workers'  legislation. 

I  Just  oan't  recall.  Mr  Rauh,  how  many 
calls  that  I  got,  and  from  whom  I  received 
all  of  thoee  calls.  You  are  asking  for  some- 
thing that  Is  almost  a  physical  Impoeslblllty 
for  you  or  anyone  else  to  recall  since  May. 
all  of  the  different  calls  and  who  gave  them 
to  me  and  what  hour  I  got  them  and  who 
gave  them  to  me  and  who  didn't  call  me  and 
things  of  that  nature.  I  Just  can't  recall. 

Q  Do  you  recall  In  what  manner  these 
people  wanted  to  weaken  the  bill? 

A.  Oh.  yes  "Hiey  wanted  the  Mine  Workers 
to  compromise  their  position  In  some  re- 
spects, all  of  which  they  had  lost  Interest  In. 

Q  In  what  way  did  they  want  you  to 
compromise    your    position'' 

A.  .W«ll.  as  you  well  know,  perhaps,  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  after  a  lengthy  study 
by  exfjerts.  and  knowing  the  Industry  as  well 
as  we  know  It,  and  realizing  that  coal  miners 
are  facing  these  hazards  dally,  both  from 
du.st  and  the  other  hazards  Incident  to  coal 
mining,  our  experts,  after  long  study  about 
the  displacement  of  men  and  their  employ- 
ment and  forcing  these  coal  companies  to 
reduce  the  dust  hazard  In  coal  mining — It 
was  unlimited.  In  quantity  and  quality — 
they  decided  that  we  would  be  quite  fortu- 
nate If  we  could  force  through  the  legisla- 
ture, with  the  experience  that  we  had  with 
the  legislative  bodies  since  1890,  a  three 
milligram  requirement  of  the  dust  level  In 
coal  mines. 

Personally,  as  a  coal  miner,  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  three  milligrams,  two  milligrams, 
six  milligrams,  thoee  are  technical  terms  that 
are  used  oy  experts  Those  are  things  that 
are  picked  out  by  other  people  as  well  as 
myself  as  being  the  proper  terms  But  after 
great  cons  iltatlon  by  the  International  exec- 
utive board  and  the  officers  of  the  union  and 
the  experts  that  we  hired,  we  felt  that  we 
would  be  very  fortunate  Indeed  If  we  could 
reduce  the  dust  hazard  to  three  milligrams, 
whereas  the  administration  bill  was  calling 
for  45  milligrams,  and  then  later  reduced 
to  coincide  with  the  Mine  Workers  three 
minigram.s 

Some  Congressman,  eus  I  understand  It.  had 
4.5  milligrams  In  his  first  bill,  and  when  he 
found  out  that  the  Mine  Workers  had  made 
a  study  of  it  he  reduced  his  thinking  to  three 
milligrams. 

We  want  the  record  to  show  that  this  union 
will  never  be  satisfied  until  we  have  zero 
milligrams  in  the  coal  mines  of  this  country, 
if  that  is  physically  possible,  and  we  think  it 
Is.  we  think  it  can  be  accomplished.  It 
may  take  some  time.  And  that  Is  what  Con- 
gress  is    now   considering. 

That  is  why  they  wanted  to  know — we 
couldn't  go  for  4.5  milligrams,  is  my  un- 
derstanding, for  a  limited  time.  And  when 
they  found  out  that  the  Mine  Workers — the 
president  of  the  international  union  would 
not  compromise,  neither  did  he  have  the  au- 
thority to  compromise  that  position,  that 
three  millgrams  was  the  set  figure,  and  I 
didn't  have  the  authority  as  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  union  to  arbitrarily  reduce  it 
or  Increase  It — that  had  been  agreed  upon. 

Then,  after  May  29 

Q.  The  question  Is  about  the  morning  of 
May  29,  Mr.  Boyle,  which  you  have  brought 
up.  You  said  you  had  several  calls  between 


9:00  and  9:30.  You  cannot  recall  who  made 
them  Now,  what  specific  compromise  were 
they  asking? 

A  I  had  so  many — let  the  record  show  that 
I  have  had  so  many  calls  since  the  time  that 
Mr.  Yablonakl  has  been  the  acting  director 
over  there,  because  of  his  inexperience  In 
handling  matters  of  that  nature,  that  I  can't 
recall  how  many,  and  neither  could  you.  If 
you  were  In  the  same  poeltlon  as  I  am  In, 
as  to  how  many  of  those  offices  and  secre- 
taries and  assistants  called  me  concerning 
the  Mine  Workers'  legislation  over  there.  I 
don't  recall. 

Q.  You  brought  out  the  calls  the  morning 
of  May  29  between  9:30.  I  didn't  bring  them 
up.  you  brought  them  up.  You  cannot  recall 
who  made  them  to  you? 

Mr  Carey.  That  question  has  been  an- 
swered He  says  he  can't.  This  is  repetitious, 
Mr.  Rauh. 

By  Mr  Rauh 

Q  And  you  cannot  recall  what  was  said 
about  the  compromises? 

A.  No.  But,  you  see,  they  were  working 
diligently  that  day.  particularly  on  nUne 
safety  legislation,  and  the  record  will  so  dis- 
close. But  Mr.  Yablonskl  was  not  there,  he 
was  with  you.  attending  a  press  conference 
in  the  Mayflower  Hotel  wh°n  he  should  have 
been  over  on  the  Hill  promoting  the  safety 
legislation  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

As  far  as  making  his  announcement  of  his 
candidacy  was  concerned,  it  could  have 
waited  to  a  more  opportune  time  when  our 
bills  weren't  in  trouble,  he  could  have  waited 
luitu  a  weekend  If  he  wanted  to.  He  could 
have  waited  until  some  other  time  But  we 
worked  it  out,  Mr.  Rauh,  we  worked  It  out 
without  him. 

Q.  You  referred  to  a  three  milligram  re- 
quirement of  dust  level.  Could  you  explain 
that,  please? 

A.  No,  it  is  a  technical  thing  that  was  ar- 
rived at  by  the  experts  And  they  have  agreed 
among  themselves  that  in  order  to  keep  the 
coal  mines,  so  I  am  told,  and  told  by  the 
safety  director,  and  told  by  experts  in  the 
field  of  safety,  told  by  the  experts  In  health, 
and  told  by  the  experts  that  we  contacted, 
that  If  we  could  reduce  this  dust  hazard  to 
three  milligrams,  and  then  work  from  that 
point  on  to  zero  milligrams,  that  we  would 
have  made  a  great  accomplishment  with  this 
Congress  over  here,  something  that  we  have 
had  g^reat  difficulty  with.  And  I  think  you 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  during  the  years 
gone  by  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  were 
very  unsuccessful  in  getting  the  legislation 
that  they  proposed  for  health  and  safety  of 
coal  miners  of  this  country. 

And  It  always  required,  it  seemed,  some 
major  disaster  to  waken  the  Congress  and 
waken  the  public  and  waken  even,'one  to  the 
fact  that  they  ought  to  do  something  for 
coal  miners  As  soon  as  that  cooled  off.  then 
we  didn't  get  any  legislation.  That  hiis  been 
the  history,  before  I  became  president,  and  to 
a  degree  since  I  became  president. 

Now.  those  bills  need  the  constant  atten- 
tion I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  that  while 
your  client  is  out  of  the  city  presently,  it  is 
my  Intention  to  go  over  on  the  Hill  in  his 
absence  while  he  is  on  the  campaign  trail 
and  further  the  legislation,  when  the  office 
over  there  that  I  think  In  my  Ji:dgment 
needs  recontacting  And  I  am  going  to  do  It. 
Because  I  am  vitally  concerned  and  vitally 
interested,  and  paid,  ae  he  is.  to  promote  the 
.safety  legif-latlon  that  has  been  enunciated 
by  this  union. 

Q  My  question,  Mr.  Boyle.  Is.  what  does 
the  three  milligram  figure  mean?  I  don't 
undertsand  It. 

A  Well,  like  the  man  from  Walee  that  we 
brought  over  here.  It  Is  a  technical  term.  A 
lot  of  f)eople  figured  that  they  use  a  three 
milligram  arrangement  In  Wales  and  Elng- 
land  And  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  much  to  the  surprise  of  us.  they 


don't  use  a  milligram  arrangement  in  meas- 
uring the  dust  quantity  in  the  mines  at  all. 
they  weigh  it.  I  don't  know  that 

The  comniittee  didn't  know  it  Others 
didn't  know  It  The  people  that  I  had  di.-- 
cussed  It  with,  doctors  and  others,  dldn  t 
know  that  they  weighed  it  instead  of  using  a 
milligram  arrangement  in  determining  the 
amount  of  dust  That  Is  not  a  satisfactory — 
we  are  not  satisfied  with  three  milligrams, 
we  want  a  zero  milligram.  If  it  Is  humanly 
possible  to  get  It. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  what  you  want.  I 
asked  you  what  the  three  milligrams  meas- 
urement means 

Mr.  Carey.  Just  a  moment.  The  question 
has  been  answered  Mr.  Boyle  has  explained 
what  he  understands  it  to  be.  It  has  been 
provided  to  him  by  experts.  It  Is  a  very  tech- 
nical area  of  coal  mining.  He  has  explained 
It  And  I  object  to  his  being  asked  and  asked 
and  asked. 

Don't  answer  any  questions  along  that 
line.  Mr.  Boyle. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  previously  when 
you  said  you  didn't  understand  what  hap- 
pened In  Wales,  that  they  did  It  by  weight 
over  there''  What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

A.  As  I  recall,  the  doctor — and  it  is  a 
technical  thing — the  doctor  that  we  brought 
over  liere  .said  I  think  In  fairness  to  you.  Mr 
Rauh.  that  you  should  read  his  testimony. 
It  will  give  you  a  better  explanation  than 
one  that  I  could  give  you.  because  It  uses 
technical  phrases  that  I  am  not  familiar 
with 

Q.  Isn't  a  milligram  weight.  Mr.  Boyle? 

A  Not  In  the  terms  that  It  Is  used  in 
Wales,  no. 

Q.  In  what  terms  is  it  by  weight? 

A.  I  don't  recall.  You  would  have  to  read 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Googh. 

Q.  Isn't  It  a  fact.  Mr.  Boyle,  that  you  don't 
understand  the  three  milligrams? 

Mr  Carey.  I  object  to  that,  and  I  move 
It  be  stricken  from  the  record. 

The  Witness.  Oh,  yes,  we  understand  It. 
And  that  Is  the  reason  we  put  It  In  there, 
after  consulting  with  experts.  We  under- 
stand It. 

Mr.  Carey.  Don't  answer  any  more  ques- 
tions like  that.  You  don't  have  to  answer 
insulting  questions.  You  are  not  here  to  be 
Insulted   by   anybody. 

By  Mr.   Rauh 

Q.  You  referred  previously  to  Mr.  Yab- 
lonskl not  being  here.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  you 
approved  his  vacation  while  Congress  was 
away'' 

Mr  Carey  During  what  period  particu- 
larly are  you  speaking  of?  Let's  have  the 
time 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Isn't  It  a  fact.  Mr.  Boyle,  that  you  ap- 
proved his  vacation  from  August  14  to  Sep- 
tember 4  because  Congress  is  away? 

A.  Yes.  sir 

Q    Who  are  you  going  to  see? 

A.  But  if  he  were  living  In  Washington,  as 
he  promised  faithfully  to  do.  and  he  got  the 
Job  on  the  premise  that  he  would  move  to 
Washington,  and  sell  his  estate — and  believe 
you  me.  It  Is  an  estate — he  should  take  you 
up  there  some  weekend-  and  let  me  tell  you, 
If  he  were  here  in  Washington,  vacation  or  no 
vacation.  I  would  hiive  the  opportunity  of  at 
least  requesting,  suggesting  or  asking  him  to 
go  over  on  the  hill  where  I  am  going  to  go 
today  to  further  this  thing  But  no,  as  I 
explained  to  you  Just  previously,  he  Is  on 
the  campaign  trail.  More  power  to  him. 

Q.  Where  does  Mr.  Kmetz  live? 

n.  Where  does  he  live? 

Q.  Yes 

A.  He  lives  in  Washington.  DC. 

Q.  Isn't  he  on  vacation  out  of  the  city 
right  now' 

A    I  don't  think  so.  no    He  Is  at  home.  I 
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think  you  could  call  him  on  the  phone  and 
get  him  at  home  now. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  use  him  while  he  Is 
on  vacation?  .     .  -r     

A  If  necessarv  I  will  use  him.  And  I  am 
satisfied  that  Mr.  Kmetz  Is  of  the  caliber 
that  would  willingly  come  In  and  forsake  his 
vacation  completely  and  entirely  if  It  was  In 
the  interest  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  I 
have  that  much  confidence  In  him. 

Q    And  Mr    Combs  is  in  the  city  too? 

A  As  far  as  I  know  he  Is,  yes,  sir.  He  was 
•ieen   yesterday   or   the   day   before. 

Q.  Have  you  used  them  while  they  were  on 
their  vacations? 

Mr.  Carey  This  vacation  or  prior  vaca- 
tions? 

By   Mr    Rauh 

Q.  Have  you  used  them  while  they  were  on 
this  vacation? 

A   I  haven't  any  occasion  to  use  them 

Q.  Where  were  you  going  on  the  HIU  today, 
Mr.  Boyle? 

Mr  Carey  I  object  to  that.  You  have  no 
duty  to  tell  Mr.  Rauh  where  you  are  going. 
Don't  answer  that  question. 

The  Witness.  Are  you  going  to  have  lunch 
It  Young's  this  afternoon,  one  of  those  long 
lunches?  I  am  not.  Are  you  going  to  have  one 
of  those  long  lunches  over  there?  If  you  are, 
then  maybe  I  can  answer  where  I  am  going 
to  have  mv  lunch  today.  Paul  Young's. 

Mr  Carey  We  have  objected  to  the  ques- 
tion There  l.s  no  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
witness  to  explain 

The  Witness.  He  knows  what  I  am  allud- 
ing to  when  a  man  is  off  duty. 

Mr  Carey.  I  prefei*  that  you  not  answer 
the   question   and   cease   at   this  point,   Mr. 

Bovle. 

By  Mr   Rauh 

Q  You  said  that  I  knew  what  you  were 
alluding  to.  Will  you  please  state  what  you 

are  alluding  to.  ^      ._  w        »«rt 

Mr.  Carey.  I  move  that  it  be  stricken.  And 

he  has  no  further  comment  on  It. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q    The  relevance  of  the  question  on  where 

are  you  going  on  the  hill  Is  credibility.  On 

that  basis  I   repeat   the  question.  Will  you 

state  where  vou  are  going  on  the  hill  today? 

A  I  have  refused  to  do  so  because  I  don  t 
think  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
deposition.  ,     „ 

Mr  Carey.  On  advice  of  counsel  you  refuse 
to  answer  because  there  is  no  duty  on  your 
part  to  explain  to  anybody  where  you  are 
going  to  be  at  anv  time  during  this  particu- 
lar day.  whether' you  are  being  deposed  or 
not.  ^       .,, 

Mr  Rai'h  Would  .-ounsel  please  show  Mr 
Boyle  Mr.  Yablonskls  letter  of  June  2.  and 
Mr   Bovle's  response  of  June  12? 

Mr.  Carey,  Did  you  say  June  2  and  June 

12? 

Mr.  RAt'H.  Yes.  .,      „     , 

Let  the  record  show  that  Mr.  Boyle  con- 
ferred With  Mr.  Combs  during  this  deposi- 
tion   ^        ,.     . 

The  Witness.  Let  the  record  also  show  that 
I  asked  him  what  time  he  had  to  leave  the 
cltv  today,  because  he  is  leaving  the  city. 

Mr.  Carey.  What  was  your  response,  Mr. 
Combs? 

Mr  Combs  I  have  to  leave  about  noon. 
And  mav  the  record  show  that  I  have  a  com- 
mitment in  the  court  at  Pittsburgh  having 
nothing  to  do  with  this  case  and  I  resent 
counsel's  connotations  tl^at  I  was  having  a 
conference  with  the  witness,  because  there  is 
no  foundation  for  that. 

Mr  Carey  Let  the  record  reflect  that  the 
convcrFatlon   took   the   maximum  of  half  a 

second. 

May  I  see  what  those  letters  are  to  give  me 

an  idea? 

Mr  Rauh.  The  letters  to  which  X  have  re- 
ferred are  Exhibit  B  and  Exhibit  C  to  the 
Civil  Action  No.  1662-69 

Mr.  Carey.  Exhibit  B  Is  the  letter  addressed 
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to  Mr.  Yablonskl,  Mr   Kmetz  and  Mr   Combs, 
from  W.  A.  Boyle. 

Mr  Rauh.  You  are  looking  at  the  wrong 
complaint.  You  are  looking  at  1799.  This  Is 

Mr.  Carey.  This  deposition  Involves  1799. 
Mr    Rauh.  I  am  only  referring  to  this  to 
get  the  documents. 

Mr  Carey.  You  said  Exhibit  B.  and  that  Is 
why  I  looked  under  1799.  Where  else  would 
I  look? 

Mr.  Rauh.  You  don't  have  those  exhibits? 
Then  I  wrtll  provide  them. 
Mr.  Carey.  They  are  here  somewhere,  but 
I   just   can't   find  them  at  the  moment. 
By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q    Mr    Bovle,   I   hand   you   a  letter   dated 
June  2    1969"from  Mr.  Yablonskl  to  yourself, 
and  your  response  of  June  12,  and  ask  you  If 
thev  are  what  they  purport  to  be? 

Mr  Carey.  I  move  that  any  Interrogation 
involving  the  letter  identified  by  date  as 
June  2.  1969  from  Joseph  Yablonskl  to  presi- 
dent W.  A.  Bovle,  and  the  letter  dated  June 
12  1969  from  W.  A.  Boyle  to  Joseph  Yablon- 
skl are  Irrelevant,  immaterial  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  action,  and  I  will 
suggest  that  he  not  answer  any  questions 
about  them. 

Mr.  Rauh.  We  will  Just  put  the  questions 
on  the  record,  then,  for  the  court. 
By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q    The   first    question,   are   these   the   two 
letters   the   letter    which    you    received    and 
the  letter  which  is  your  answer. 

Mr.  Carey.  We  will  stipulate  to  that. 
Mr  Rauh.  All  right. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q  In  your  letter  of  June  12  you  refused 
Mr  Yablonskl's  request  that  you  Instruct  all 
persons  paid  from  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  funds  in  Washington  and  In  the 
field  to  take  a  hands  off  position  on  Mr. 
Yablonskl's  efforts  to  get  nominations  and 
vour  efforts  to  do  the  same.  You  stated  that 
to  grant  that  request  would  require  you  to 
violate  the  law.  In  what  way  would  it  have 
required  vou  to  violate  the  law? 

Mr  Carey.  I  have  advised  the  witness  not 
to  answer  the  question.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
irrelevant  and  in  the  second  place  it  calls  for 
a  conclusion  of  law. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q    In  Mr.  Yablonskl's  letter  of  June  2  he 
requested    that   the   Mine   Workers'   Journal 
give  his  candidacy  equal  space  with   yours, 
Mr   Bovle.  Your  answer  of  June  12  was: 

"Your  request  is  in  contravention  of  the 
international  constitution  and  the  law  " 

In  what  wav  would  it  have  been  In  con- 
travention of  the  international  constitution 
and  the  law? 

Mr  Carey.  I  advise  the  witness  not  to  an- 
swer because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
litigation  for  which  this  deposition  is  being 
taken  at  this  time. 

Mr  RAUH.  In  Mr.  Yablonskl's  letter  to  you 
of  June  2  1969  he  asked  the  union  to  dis- 
tribute his  literature  to  the  membership  in 
accordance  with  Section  401.  You  responded 
that  the  matter  contained  in  this  point  will 
be  :aken  up  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  inter- 
national executive  board  In  view  ol  tne  re- 
quirement of  Section  40I(cl  why  did  you  not 
grant  his  request? 

Mr  Carey.  I  advise  the  witness  not  to  an- 
swer the  question.  And  I  further  suggest  that 
that  involves  an  entirely  different  action 
whic^i  IS  presently  pending  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia It  is  a  legal  matter  which  has  not 
finally  been  determined  by  the  ultimate  court 
in  this  District,  or  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  a  matter  which  is  of  serious  legal 
import  And  no  one  knows  the  conclusive 
answer  to  it  at  this  point.  And  I  advise  the 
witness  not  to  answer  the  question 

Mr.  RAUH.  So  that  Mr.  Carey  cannot  say 


in  court  that  he  hasn't  been  advised  of  the 
relevance  and  can  repeat  his  objection  after 
I  state  the  relevance,  I  will  now  state  it 

Giving  a  legal  answer  which  Is  probably 
incorrect  is  evidence  of  hostility  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
and  his  refusal  to  state  why  it  would  have 
been  Illegal  to  grant  our  request  is  further 
evidence  of  his  hostility  to  Mr.  Yablonskl 

Mr.  Caret.  Let  the  record  reflect  that  the 
word  "hostility"  is  a  self-serving  declaration. 
It  is  a  word  of  prejudice.  It  is  done  for  the 
purpose  of  either  eventually  finding  itself  in 
a  newspaper.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
particular  matter  being  litigated  here  And 
it  is  nothing  at  all  that  we  are  Interested  in 
at  this  particular  time,  because  we  are  re- 
•strlctlng  ourselves  exclusively  to  that  which 
is  being  litigated  in  this  deposition 

Mr.  Owens.  May  we  add  the  further  objec- 
tion that  the  purpose  of  all  this  Is  to  try  this 
case  In  the  newspapers  rather  than  in  the 
court,  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  that 
as  thev  have  been  doing  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Carey.  And  let  the  record  further  re- 
flect that  if  Mr.  Rauh's  position  is  correct, 
every  time  a  witness  refuses  to  answ^er  a 
question,  legally  or  not.  It  is  evidence  of 
hostility.  And  I  say  there  Is  no  legal  basis 
for  the  use  of  such  a  term. 


By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  Mr.  Boyle,  were  you  present  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  international  executive  board  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  on  June  23.  1969? 
A   I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  preside? 

A.  I  presided.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  for  most  of  that  meeting.  Perhaps 
there  was  an  interim  period  that  I  did  not 
serve    1  would  have  to  look  at  the  record. 

Q.  At  any  time  during  that  meeting  did 
you  say  that  Ralph  Nader's  letter  to  John  L. 
Lewis  upset  Mr.  Lewis  terribly,  and  that  the 
letter  couldn't  have  helped  Mr.  Lewis  any, 
or  words  to  that  general  effect 

Mr.  Carey.  I  would  suggest  that  there  was 
a  transcript  made  of  this  particular  meet- 
ing, a  copy  of  which  has  been  provided  to 
the  plaintiffs.  And  the  record  will  speak 
for  itself. 

Mr.  Rauh.  As  you  know.  Mr.  Carey,  we 
question  the  validity  of  that  transcript.  And 
I  am  asking  Mr.  Boyle  whether  he  made 
this  statement — I  am  asking  Mr.  Boyle 
whether  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
this  meeting  he  made  the  following  state- 
ment or  anvthlng  substantially  equivalent, 
that  Ralph  Nader's  letter  to  John  L  Lewis 
upset  Mr  Lew'is  terribly,  and  that  the  letter 
couldn't  have  helped  Mr.  Lewis  any. 

Mr  Carey  I  object  to  the  question,  because 
I  don't  see  its  relevance. 

Mr.  Rauh.  The  relevance.  Mr  Carey,  is  that 
we  challenge  as  fake  and  incomplete  the 
transcript  which  you  filed.  And  I  am  now 
trying  to  ask  Mr.  Bovle  under  oath  whether 
he  said  things  that  we  believe  to  have  been 
said,  that  we  filed  an  affidavit  on  And  I 
cannot  see  that  it  can  be  possibly  irrelevant, 
the  validitv  of  the  transcript  you  filed  I  am 
perfectlv  happv  to  take  that  one  to  cotirt. 

Mr  Carey.  Let  me  suggest.  Mr.  Rauh.  vqi* 
use  words  verv  loosely,  and  you  have  no  hes- 
itancv  in  making  generalized  indictments  of 
people.  Mv  observation  of  you  during  this 
litigation  "is  that  without  any  basis  in  fact 
vou  have  made  manv  allegations.  So  the  fact 
"that  you  refer  to  his  as  a  fake  doesn't  affect 
us  one  iota. 

We  are  content  to  rely  on  the  record,  which 
is  the  official  copy  of  the  transcript 

And  further,  what  communication  if  any 
there  was  between  Mr  Boyle  and  Ralph  Nader 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Yablonskl  as  acting  director  of  the  Labors 
Nonpartisan  League.  And  I  suggest  It  Is  Ir- 
relevant. It  Is  immaterial,  and  there  Is  no 
basis  here  at  all. 

Mr.  Rauh.  Is  It  your  position,  Mr.  Carey, 
that  the  validity  of  your  transcript  Is  Irrele- 
vant? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  did  not  say  that  at  eJI.  1  said 
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that  the  transcript  which  Is  there  Is  a  valid 
transcript.  Now,  whether  things  were  said 
off  the  record,  which  Is  customary  at  many  of 
these  meetings — that  may  have  occurred.  But 
I  take  the  position  that  this  Is  a  valid  legal 
document  which  is  the  official  transcript 
of  the  executive  board  meeting  of  June  23. 
Now,  If  someone  speaks  off  the  record — and 
Mr.  Tablonskl  knows  this  well — there  are 
many  things  said  off  the  record.  And  apart 
from  that,  I  say  that  that  question  Is  not 
germane.  It  Is  not  relevant.  It  Is  Immaterial, 
and  It  Is  done  only  for  prejudicial  purposes. 

By  Mr    Rauh 

Q.  So  that  the  record  may  reflect  this,  Mr. 
Boyle,  did  you  say  on  or  off  the  record  at 
the  meeting  on  June  23  subetantlally  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  Ralph  Nader's  letter  to  John  L.  Lewis 
upset  Mr.  Lewis  terribly,  and  that  the  letter 
couldn't  have  helped  Mr.  Lewis  any? 

A.  Shall  I  answer? 

Mr.  Carey.  If  you  recall. 

The  Wftness  Well.  If  I  didn't  say  it  then, 
off  the  record  or  on  the  record,  because  I 
haven't  read  the  record,  I  dont  have  time 
to  read  the  record — you  evidently  have  the 
time — I  will  take  the  record — a  man  Is  sworn 
as  I  understand  It  to  give  an  accurate,  true 
record  of  what  transpired  at  the  board  meet- 
ing. Mr  Yablonskl  proudly  says  he  has  been 
a  -member  of  that  board  for  20  some  years. 
He  has  ■  spoken  off  the  record  on  numerous 
occasions,  and  every  board  member  speaks 
off  the  record  on  numerous  occasions.  And 
If  I  didn't  say  it  about  Mr  Nader  at  that 
time.  I  win  say  it  now.  I  will  say  It  now — 
would  that  satisfy  you''  That  the  letter  great- 
ly disturbed — yes.  I  will  say  it  now,  I  don't 
recall  whether  I  Said  it  Uien  or  not,  but  if  it 
win  satisfy  you  and  be  of  any  comfort  to 
you,  I  will  say  It  now,  that  the  letter  to  John 
L.  Lewis  with  re»pect  to  the  things  that  he 
said  in  there  about  his  protege,  so  to  speak, 
a  man  that  he  brought  in  to  train  to  take 
over  the  responsibilities  of  this  union,  a  man 
who  told  your  client  he  would  never  be  an 
lntern;itlonal  officer  because  he  was  an  ex- 
convlct,  and  In  my  presence — certiilnly  It 
greatly  disturbed  Mr   Lewis   I  will  sav  It  now. 

I  don't  recall  whether  I  said  It  then.  I 
would  be  happy  to  say  It  now 

Mr.  Rach.  Did  you  say  it  then,  Mr.  Boyle? 

Mr.  Carey.  He  has  answered  the  question, 
he  says  he  doesn't  recall. 

The  Wn-NESS.  If  I  didn't  say  It  then  I 
am  saying  it  now 

Mr    Carey.  Yoa  have  answered  the  ques- 
tion   Don't  answer  any  more 
By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q  Did  you  say  several  times — did  you 
make  reference  several  times  to  that  "camel 
rider  from  Lebiuion''" 

A.  I  don't  recall  that 

Q    You  don't  have  any  recollection 

Mr.  Caret.  Just  a  moment.  He  has  an- 
swered the  question  He  doesn't  recall  It, 
period.  He  is  not  going  to  be  asked  the  same 
question  a  second  time 

Mr    Rauh.  It  18  very  proper.  Mr.  Carey. 

Mr  Carey.  No,  It  Is  not.  He  has  answered 
that  question  Don't  you  answer  another 
question  involving  that  We  are  not  going 
to  indulge  In  repetition  here. 

By  Mr    Riuh 

Q  Have  you  ever  used  the  phrase  with 
respect  to  Mr  Nader  "that  camel  rider  from 
Lebanon''" 

A  I  don't  recall  I  could  use  lota  of  state- 
ments about  Mr.  Nader,  because  Mr.  Nader 
started  off  in  the  first  instance  making  a  lot 
of  statements  about  the  president  of  the 
Internation.U  union,  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America.  Do  you  want  to  ask  him  some 
questions'' 

Q.  I  am  trying  to  And  out,  Mr.  Boyle,  what 
was  .said  off  the  record  at  the  June  23  meet- 
ing It  is  clearly  relevant,  since  that  Is  where 
the  action  was  taken  against  Mr.  Yablonskl. 
Do  you  recall  whether  you  said  on  or  off  the 


record  that  a  number  of  those  rider*  had 
been  near  your  home  at  different  times,  and 
that  you  were  going  to  do  something  about  It. 

A.  If  I  didn't  say  It  then  I  will  say  it  now. 

Q.  Did  you  say  it  then? 

A.  I  don't  recall.  But  If  I  said  It — I  have 
said  It  some  times — I  don't  know  whether  I 
said  It  at  the  board  meeting,  but  I  have  said 
it  at  a  number  of  places,  and  I  will  say  It  now. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  were  going  to  get 
guards  to  protect  you  from  the  Nader's 
raiders? 

A.  No,  I  never  did, 

Q.  Did  you  say  on  or  off  the  record  that 
you  wanted  it  definitely  on  the  record  that 
there  were  no  lawyers  in  the  meeting. 

A.  I  don't  recall  any  lawyers  being 
there 

Mr.  Carey.  Just  a  moment.  Let  me  suggest 
this,  that  the  transcript  will  reflect  that  spe- 
cific item.  Let  us  have  the  transcript,  and 
we  will  answer  the  question. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Did  you  say  on  or  off  the  record  that 
"we  have  been  called  by  Joseph  Yablonskl's 
lawyers  prior  to  the  meeting,  and  we  are  in- 
formed of  the  lawyers  belief  that  the  board 
was  planning  to  remove  the  board  member 
from  District  5,  but  that  the  board  had  fooled 
the  lawyer,"  did  you  say  that  on  or  off  the 
record? 

A.  That  Is  quite  a  long  question.  I  would 
like  to  have  that  again.  Did  I  say  what? 

Q.  "That  we  were  called" 

A.  Quote  by  whom? 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  If  you  said  that? 

A.  Whom  quote? 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  If  you  said  that? 

A.  Yablonskl's  quote  or  my  quote? 

Q.  Your  quote.  I  am  asking  you  if  you 
said  on  or  off  the  record  substantially  the 
following:  "That  we  were  called  by  Josepxh 
Yablonskl's  lawyer  prior  to  the  meeting,  and 
were  Informed  of  the  lawyer's  belief  that  the 
board  was  pl:innlng  to  remove  the  board 
member  from  District  5  from  the  board,  but 
that  the  board  had  fooled  the  lawyer,"  did 
you  say  that  on  or  off  the  record  on  June  23? 

A    I  don't  recall. 

Mr  Caret.  And  let  the  record  reflect  that 
Mr  Rauh  called  me  and  asked  me  If  Mr. 
Yablonskl  was  on  the  agenda  to  be  removed 
as  acting  director.  And  I  said  It  was  ridicu- 
lous, there  was  no  such  thing  on  the  agenda 
on  June  2.  Do  you  recall  that  conversation. 

Mr.  Rauh.  Yes. 

Mr    Carey.  And  what  did  I  tell  you? 

Mr   Rauh.  Thut  you  weren't  planning  that. 

Mr  Carey.  Did  anything  (x-cur  on  that 
date? 

Mr  Rauh.  Yes.  We  beat  you  in  court  that 
afternoon  and  made  it  lmf>o6sible  for  you 
to  do  It. 

Mr  Carey  I  am  asking  you  about  the 
meeting    Was  I  correct  in  what  I  told  you. 

Mr  Rauh.  You  were  Incorrect.  And  the 
reason  you  couldn't  get  away  with  your  trick, 
Mr.  Carey,  was  that  I  beat  you  in  court,  and 
got  Mr  Yablonskl  to  be  made  a  formal  can- 
didate that  afternoon,  and  you  couldn't  re- 
move him  the  next  Monday. 

Mr  Carey  That  Is  completely  untrue. 
This  is  June  2.  1969,  that  I  am  talking  about. 
And  there  was  no  litigation  in  court. 

Mr  Rauh.  Anything  about  a  conversation 
on  June  2'  This  conversation  was  on  June  20 
that  I  am  referring  to. 

Mr.  Carey.  The  biggest  mistake  I  made 
was  talking  to  you  at  all  about  the  matter. 
I  gtiess  we  all  make  boo-boos,  and  that  was 
mine. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Mr.  Boyle,  do  you  have  any  re»collectlon 
on  or  off  the  record  of  having  said  anything 
whatever  about  Mr.  Nader  at  the  June  23 
meeting? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  will  object  to  its  relevancy. 
But  you  may  answer  it  If  you  can.  Mr.  Boyle. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  recall  whether  it  was 
on  the  meeting  or  during  the  meeting  or  off 


the  record  or  on  the  record.  But  I  have  said 
several  things  about  Mr.  Nader  in  public,  in 
meetings  and  elsewhere.  He  was  a  man  that 
was  Injecting  himself  into  affairs  that  he 
knew  nothing  about,  and  things  of  that  na- 
ture Yes,  I  have  said  those  things,  but  I 
don't  recall  whether  I  said  It  on  the  record 
or  off  the  record  at  that  board  meeting. 

And  If  it  was  said  off  the  record,  let  the 
record  show,  Mr.  Rauh,  that  it  had  no  effect 
upon  the  resolution  that  was  adopted  by  the 
international  executive  board,  because  any 
off  the  record  remarks  that  were  made  that 
I  would  have  any  recollection  of  were  cer- 
tainly after  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
because  they  would  not  be  germane  to  the 
resolution,  and  they  would  not  be  permitted 
to  be  discussed  before  the  resolution  by  me 
or  anyone  else. 

They  must  have  been  after  the  Interna- 
tional executive  board  made  a  determina- 
tion and  made  a  decision  as  it  did  by  reso- 
lution, a  copy  of  which  has  been  supplied  to 
you. 

Mr.  Carey.  If  they  occurred  at  all. 

The  Wn-NESS.  If  they  occurred  at  all. 

Mr.  Rauh.  Mr.  Carey,  I  Just  call  to  your  at- 
tention that  you  added  to  Mr.  Boyle's  testi- 
mony the  words  "If  they  occurred  at  all."  Mr. 
Boyle  Is  testifying,  Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Carey.  I  am  thoroughly  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Rauh.  Would  counsel  for  Mr.  Boyle 
please  show  him  page- 

The  Witness.  Can  I  get  a  drink  of  water? 

Mr.  Rauh.  We  will  adjourn  for  10  minutes 
while  the  rep.)rter  rests  and  changes  his 
paper. 

Mr.  Combs.  For  the  record,  I  am  going  to 
have  to  withdraw  from  taking  this  deposi- 
tion. I  have  a  commitment  In  court  In  Pitts- 
burgh, and  I  have  to  catch  a  plane. 

Mr.  Carey.  So  that  there  Is  no  question 
that  I  am  coaching  him,  while  Mr.  Boyle  goes 
out  I  will  remain  here. 

I  Short  recess. ) 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Win  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Boyle  please 
show  him  the  purported  transcript  of  the 
June  23  board  meeting. 

Mr.  Carey.  Any  specific  page? 

Mr.  Rauh.  Page  17. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  At  the  bottom  of  that  page,  Mr.  Boyle, 
you  state : 

"Now  we  have  another  resolution.  Before 
we  read  this  resolution  let  the  record  reflect 
that  I  don't  see  any  lawyers  or  press  men 
in  here.  " 

What  was  the  cause  for  that  statement? 

A.  Whether  It  was  on  the  record  or  off  the 
record  the  purpose  of  that  statement  was 
because  Mr.  Yablonskl  wanted  to  be  rep- 
resented at  a  meeting  of  the  international 
executive  board  by  his  attorney,  Mr.  Joe 
Rauh.  And  It  is  traditionally  and  historically 
so  in  the  Mine  Workers  organization  that  at 
executive  board  meetings  never  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  organization,  in  all  of  its — since 
1890 — have  lawyers  been  permitted  to  come 
before  the  board  for  one  side  or  the  other  and 
argue  a  case.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  policy 
making,  a  matter  within  the  union,  it  was 
matters  that  were  strictly  in  conformity 
with  the  constitution,  and  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed between  the  individuals  and  not  law- 
yers. 

So  when  Mr.  Yablonskl  made  the  request 
that  you  be  there,  I  told  him  that  there  were 
no  lawyers  in  the  room  whatsoever. 

Q    In  what  form  did  he  make  a  request? 

A.  In  a  statement  on  the  floor. 

Q.  Where  is  the  statement,  please? 

A.  I  don't  have  any  statement.  I  said  It 
was  either  off  the  record  or  on  the  record. 
It  ma/  be  In  the  record.  I  never  read  the 
record. 

Q.  Win  you  please  read  the  record  and 
see  If  you  can  find  It? 

A.  I  don't  know.  He  may  have  been  speak- 
ing off  the  record. 
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Mr.  Carey.  SUnd  on  the  position  you  took. 

The  Witness.  He  wanted  to  be  represented 
at  that  meeting — does  he  deny  that — by 
vou.  Does  he  make  an  assertion  that  he 
"doesn't  want  lo  be  represented  at  that  meet- 
ing b^'  you? 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Isn't  It  a  fact,  Mr.  Boyle,  that  he  wrote 
you  a  letter  and  asked  to  be  represented 
bv  counsel? 

A.  It  could  be.  But  again  I  say  to  you 
that  the  International  executive  board  and 
tills  union  does  not  permit  lawyers  for 
eiUier  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant  to  argue 
their  case  before — it  Is  not  a  court  of  law. 
It  Is  a  policy  making  body.  It  Is  a  union 
matter  exclusively.  It  is  no*  a  court  of  law. 
and  lawyers  ire  not  permitted  to  argue  the 
rase  pro  and  con  before  the  international 
executive  board. 

If  Mr.  Yablonskl  Is  capable,  as  you  say, 
and  others,  of  being  the  president  of  the 
United  States  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, he  should  have  been  able  to  defend 
himself  without  a  lawyer,  the  same  as  every 
other   coal   miner   does. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Boyle,  that  on  June 
23  earlier  that  day  Mr.  Yablonskl  wrote  you 
.saying  that  "when  you  take  this  matter  up 
with  the  International  executive  board  later 
on  you  permit  me  to  have  counsel  present?" 
A.  That  letter.  I  believe,  is  the  letter  that 
cime  after  the  board  meeting.  Isn't  It?  He 
l,ad  someone  deliver  the  letter  after  the 
board  session  was  over,  trying  to  build  up 
lome  more  newspaper  material,  I  suppose. 
Q.  Now  will  you  explain  when  the  request 
tame  that  caused  you  say  that  there  are  no 
lawyers  present? 

Mr.  Carey.  That  presents  facts  which  aren  t 
in  the  record.  You  may  ask  him,  was  he 
aware  of  any  request  by  Yablonskl  or  any- 
body else  to  be  represented  by  legal  counsel. 
Now,  there  is  no  evidence  In  the  record  to 
suggest  that  this  comment  was  provoked  by 
my  request  by  you  or  anybody  else.  Now, 
why  did  you  make  that  request — that  Is  the 
way  It  should  be  phrased— why  did  you  make 
this  observation? 

By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  Why   did   you    make    that   observation, 
Mr.  Bovle? 

A.  Because   Mr.   Yablonskl   wanted   to   be 

represented  by  you  before  the  board  for  the 

;irst  time  In  the  history  of  the  organization. 

Q.  And  what  form  was  that  request  by  Mr. 

Yablonskl  in? 

A.  Orallv. 

Q.  Can  you  point  to  it  on  the  transcript? 
A.  I  said  orally.  He  made  the  statement 
orally.  If  my  memory  serves  me.  And  then  he 
-ent  me  a  letter  after  the  board  meeting 
sa>1ng  that  he  wsmted  to  be  represented  by 
counsel.  It  came  a  little  bit  too  late. 

Q.  Was  the  oral  statement  to  which  you 
refer  made  to  you  personally  or  made  before 
the  board? 

A.  Well,  as  I  recall.  It  was  made  before  the 
board.  I  don't  recall,  to  be  exact. 

Mr.  Cjwey.  Just  a  moment.  You  mean  be- 
fore the  board  or  before  the  board  meeting? 
What  do  you  mean  by  before?  Let's  be 
precise  and  speak  with  clarity?  Is  this  before 
the  board  or  before  the  board  meeting?  I 
would  like  to  know  what  you  mean. 
Mr.  Rauh.  Are  you  asking  me,  Mr.  Carey? 
Mr.  Caret.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rauh.  You  don't  have  a  right  to  ask 
me  questions.  I  shall  ask  the  questions  of 
Mr.  Boyle. 

Mr.  Carey.  I  have  a  right  to  have  you 
phrase  your  questions  so  that  they  are  Intel- 
ligible for  the  witness  to  answer  correctly. 
And  I  say  before.  It  is  susceptible  of  two 
interpretations.  It  means  when  the  board 
was  in  session  or  before  the  board  was  called 
into  session  And  I  would  like  to  know  which 
one  vou  mean. 


By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  I  Win  let  Mr.  Boyle  answer  the  ques- 
tion. When  and  where  did  Mr.  Yablonskl 
ask  to  have  legal   representation? 

A.  As  I  recall.  It  was  either  when  the 
board  was  In  session  or  It  was  before  we 
entered  Into  session.  It  was  in  the  board 
room,  as  I  recall,  when  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  wanted  to  be  represented  by 
counsel.  And  I  said: 

"There  are  no  counsel  here  at  all,  there  is 
going  to  be  no  counsel  here." 

And  there  was  no  counsel  there,  either  rep- 
resenting—notwithstanding that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  organization  down  through 
the  years  have  ordered  and  directed  and  re- 
quested that  counsel  be  present  at  board 
meetings  because  of  litigation  and  law  suits 
and  things  of  that  nature,  on  this  particu- 
lar day  there  were  no  lawyers  there,  none  on 
ellhei'  side. 

But  he  wanted  from  the  floor — I  don't 
know  whether  It  was  while  the  board  was  in 
session  or  before  the  board  went  into  ses- 
sion, but  Joe  Yablonskl — you  know  him  quite 
well— is  not  reluctant  to  ask  questions  of 
that  nature  on  or  off  the  record  And  he 
asked  that  he  have  the  privilege  of  having 
you  there.  And  I  told  him  that  there  would 
be  no  lawyers  there.  It  Is  not  a  court  of  Taw. 
Q.  Was  this  request  of  Mr.  Yablonskl's 
made  after  you  had  called  the  meeting  to 
order? 

A.  I  don't  believe  It  was.  I  believe  It  was 
before. 

Q.  Was  it  made  In  a  private  conversation 
with  you? 

A.  No,  it  was  made  from  the  floor. 
Q.   In   other   words.   It   Is   your   testimony 
that  Mr.  Yablonskl  made  a  request  of  you 
from  the  floor  before  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  recall  whether  the  board 
was  off  the  record  or  on  the  record,  or  wheth- 
er the  board  was  in  session  or  wasn't  in  ses- 
sion, but  he  did  ask  during  that  period  of 
time  that  he  be  represent«d  by  counsel,  Joe 
Rauh   He  mentioned  the  name. 

Q.  Isn't  It  a  fact,  Mr.  Boyle,  that  you  got 
that  letter  prior  to  the  board  meeting? 

A.  Now  listen,  don't  you  question  my  In- 
tegrity, because  I  will  get  up  and  walk  out  of 
this  place  before  I  will  have  you  impugn  my 
integrity.  I  told  you  the  fact,  and  I  told  you 
the  truth.  And  if  you  don't  want  to  accept 
them,  I  am  not  going  to  sit  here  and  be  in- 
sulted by  Joe  Rauh.  I  don't  have  to,  and  I 
won't. 

The  court  hasn't  told  me  that  I  have  to 
sit  here  and  be  Insulted  by  you,  told  that  I 
am  a  liar,  that  I  received  the  letter.  I  have 
testified  that  that  letter  came  after  the  board 
meeting,  and  If  you  don't  want  to  accept  that 
on  the  record,  then  don't  call  me  a  liar,  be- 
cause you  are  not  big  enough. 

Let's  get  that  understanding.  And  I  am  not 
going  to  remain  here,  counsel's  advice  not- 
withstanding, and  be  Insulted  by  you.  If  you 
want  to  get  in  the  newspapers  tomorrow 
morning  like  you  were  this  morning,  go  to 
the  newspapers  and  get  this  In  there,  that 
I  walked  out  of  your  meeting.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  will  do  if  you  Impugn  my  integrity 
again  and  my  truthfulness.  I  am  telling  you 
the  truth.  I  am  under  oath,  and  you  are  not, 
and  I  am  telling  you  truthfully  and  honestly 
what  transpired.  And  I  am  not  going  to  sit 
here  and  be  Insulted  by  you. 

You  have  got  a  reputation  of  Insulting 
people,  and  you  are  not  going  to  insult  me. 
I  am  not  going  to  take  it  from  you,  I  don't 
have  to.  I  can  walk  out  of  the  office,  and 
we  win  find  out  from  the  court  whether  the 
court  can  order  me  to  stay  in  here  and  be 
Insulted  or  not. 

Don't  caU  me  a  liar  during  the  rest  of 
these  conferences,  or  I  am  not  going  to  be 
here.  I  am  under  oath,  and  I  am  telling  the 
truth  to  the  beet  of  my  knowledge. 


Q.  Are  letters  stamped  In  for  time  at  your 

office,  Mr,  Boyle? 
A.  Do  which? 

Q.  Are  letters  received  in  your  office 
stamped  to  show  the  time  In  which  they  are 
received? 

A.  No,  I  don't  believe  they  are.  The  dates 
are  put  on  them.  We  don't  have  a  time 
clock,  we  have  no  time  clocks  that  I  know 
of  in  the  office. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  your  secretary  what 
time  she  got  that  letter? 

A.  Yes.  She  told  me  that  she  got  the  letter 
after  we  came  back  from  the  board  meeting. 
Is  when  I  read  the  letter. 

Q,  Did  you  ask  your  secretary  what  time 
the  letter  came  In? 

A  No  The  letter  came  in  while  we  were  in 
session.  I  know  that 

Q  Would  you  change  your  testimony  If  we 
had  an  affidavit  that  it  was  delivered  at  10:30 
and  the  board  meeting  started  at  10:45? 

A.  No,  I  wouldn't  change  my  teeilmony 
to  that  effect  at  all,  because  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  letter  until  I  came  back  from 
the  board  meeting,  no.  the  affidavit  notwith- 
standing. 

Q.    What    time   did    the   meeting   start? 
A.  I  don't  recall.  The  minutes  will  show. 
Q.  Will  you  look  at  the  minutes  and  state 
the  time  the  board  meeting  started? 

A.  That  doesn't  mean  that  I  went  to  that 
board  room  at  10:45,  because  It  said  the 
board  was  called  to  order  at  10:45. 

We  could  have  been  in  there  at  9:00 
o'clock,  9:30,  9:45.  10:00  o'clock,  we  go  In 
there  at  any  hour.  Lots  of  times  we  don't  go 
In  there  maybe  until  after  the  board  is  in 
session — not  In  session,  but  after  the  hour 
it  Is  supposed  to  convene,  we  are  delayed 
because  of  some  other  matters.  That  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  that  the  people  weren't  sit- 
ting around  in  there  discussing  and  talking, 
and  In  coal  miners'  language,  shooting  the 
breeze  In  there  at  10:00  o'clock.  I  suppoep 
there  were  fellows  In  there  before  9:30  in  that 
board  room,  and  the  meeting  started  on  the 
record  at  10:45. 

Mr.  Carey.  Is  it  customary  to  have  con- 
ferences with  other  international  officers  be- 
fore vou  walk  in? 

Mr.  Rauh.  Mr.  Carey,  you  are  not  taking 
this  deposition,  you  cannot  Interrupt  to  ask 
questions.  You  can  ask  any  questions  you 
want  at  the  finish. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  Mr.  Boyle,  hadn't  you  given  your  secre- 
tary Instructions  to  deliver  immediately  all 
matters  relating  to  Mr.  Yablonskl? 

A.  No.  Why  would  I?  Mr.  Yablonskl  would 
write,  as  he  Is  writing  to  me  now.  What  he 
is  writing  to  me  now  is  not  delivered  to  me 
immediately.  Why  would  he  get  preferential 
treatment  Inynedlately?  I  have  other  things 
to  do.  I 

Q.  Wasn't  the  June  23  meeting  called  pri- 
marily on  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Yablonskl? 
A.  Not  necessarily  so. 

Q.  What  was  the  primary  reaison  for  It 
being  called? 

A.  There  was  a  number  of  things.  Read 
the  minutes,  and  they  will  disclose  what  it 
was  called  for.  They  speak  for  themselves. 

Q.  'What  was  the  primary  reason  for  the 
meeting  of  June  23? 

Mr.  Carey.  If  there  was  a  primary  reason. 
The  Witness.  I  don't  recall  what  all  tran- 
spired. 

By  Mr  Rauh 
Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  took  place, 
I  am  saying,  what  was  the  primary  reason 
why  that  meeting  was  called? 

Mr.  Caret.  I  suggest  that  the  witness  be 
allowed  to  look  at  the  index  and  let  him  read 
it  over  and  determine  If  there  is  any 
primary  reason  fcr  calling  that  particular 
meeting. 
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The   Witness.  Lots  of   time   meetings  are 

called" 

Mr  Carey.  Bead  the  Index  to  yourself.  Mr. 
President,  the  agenda 

The  Witness  Yes.  I  can  see,  now  that  you 
direct  my  attention  to  It.  the  primary  reason 
for  the  meeting. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q    What  was  It? 

A.  It  was  because  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  were  without  a  trustee  repre- 
senting the  united  Mine  Workers  on  the 
Wellare  and  retirement  fund.  And  the  selec- 
tion w!vs  made  And  they  selected  the  presi- 
dent in  the  name  of  W  A  Boyle  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  John  L  Lewis  as  trustee  of  the 
welfare  and  retirement  fund.  This  was  of 
great  importance  to  u.s  And  that  was  one 
of  the  reasons  It  was  called.  I  would  say  if 
there  Is  any  primary  reason  connected  with 
It.  that  It  was  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
Union    to    have    representation    on    there. 

And  another  thing  that  now  come  to  my 
attention  after  looking  at  the  index,  is  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  labor  movement  of 
this  country,  without  exception.  In  any  or- 
ganization or  any  labor  organization  whatso- 
ever we  established  for  the  first  time  at  that 
meeting  something  to  promote  the  health 
and  vneli  being  of  the  coal  miners  in  this 
uiuon  wJien  we  set  up  a  new  department 
known  as  the  Occupational  Health  Division 
of  our  organization.  And  we  set  that  up.  And 
we  recommended  that  Dr  Kerr.  Loren  Kerr 
head  that  department 

Another  thing  that  was  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  us  was  a  discussion  of  a  memorial 
to  John  L,  Levris  In  memory  of  his  service 
of  40  years  as  president  of  this  organization 
I  believe  that  was  one  of  the  first  things 
that  was  under  discussion.  If  I  recall.  And 
that  was  a  reason  also,  that  we  wanted  to 
discuss  when,  where  and  how  we  could  have  a 
memorial  arrangement  in  honor  of  this  great 

labor  leader. 

Q  So  it  Is  your  testimony  that  ratification 
of  your  action  an  Yablonskl  was  not  the  ma- 
jor reason  for  the  board  meeting'' 

A.  Absolutely  not. 

Q.  Who  wrote  the  resolution  on  Yablonskl. 
Mr.  Boyle?  ^    . 

A.  The  one  that  was  adopted  by  the  inter- 
national executive  board  you  are  talking 
about? 

Q.  Yes    s,r. 

A.  It  vv;is  drafted  in  my  office  with  the  aid 
and  assistance  of  materials  drafted  for  Mr. 
Yablonskl  by  you.  Attorneys  and  everyone 
else  international  officers,  everyone  discussed 
it.  And  I  asked  Mr.  Yablonskl,  for  your  edi- 
fication. If  this  was  a  letter  from  Joe  Rauh 
or  a  letter  from  Yablonskl. 

He  said:   •Wall,  my  name  Is  signed  to  It." 

And  I  said:  "That  isn't  the  question,  Mr. 
■yablonskl  Who  wrote  the  letter?" 

And  he  admitted  you  wrote  It.  It  Is  noth- 
ing uncommon 

Q.  Where  is  that.  Mr.  Boyle? 

A.  I  believe  iii  Is  In  the  record. 

Q.  Could   you   point    to   It.  please? 

A.  No,  I  can'K. 

Q.  Are  you  refusing  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion? I  am  asking  you  to  point  out  where  in 
the  record  it  sUows  that  he  said  that  I  had 
written  It. 

Mr  Carey  Ha  didn't  say  that  at  all. 

The  Witness,  I  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Carey.  That  is  a  misconstruction  of 
what  he  said. 

Read  his  answer,  Mr.  Reporter,  please. 

(The  record  was  read  as  follows: ) 

"Answer:  It  was  drafted  In  my  ofBce  with 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  materials  drafted 
for  Mr.  Yablonskl  by  you.  Attorneys  and 
everyone  else,  International  officers,  everyone 
discussed  It.  And  I  asked  Mr.  Yablonskl,  for 
your  edification,  if  this  was  a  letter  from 
Joe  Rauh  or  a  letter  from  Yablonskl." 

The  WrrNssS.  So  he  told  me. 


Mr.  Rauh  Now,  my  question  is.  is  this  part 

of  the  transcript? 

A.  I  don't  believe  it  is 

Q  When  did  he  tell  you  that? 

A  When  we  were  discussing  the  exchange 
of  letters 

Q.  When  was  that"' 

A.  That  was  on  the  •23rd  day  of  June.  I 
believe 

Q  During  the  board  meeting? 

A  Not  necessarily  would  I  say  it  was  dur- 
ing the  board  meeting.  If  It  was  during  the 
board  meeting  it  would  be  on  the  record. 
Because  that  reporter,  as  this  reporter,  I 
suppose.  Is  under  oath  to  record  what  goes 
on  the  record  and  what  goes  otT  the  record. 

Q  Are  you  denying  that  you  wrote  those 
letters  from  Mr   Yablonskl? 

Mr.  Carey.  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr.  Rauh  doesn't 
have  to  answer  that  question  because  he  Is 
not  being  deposed 

The  Witness.  Well,  he  doesn^t  have  to  ask 
the  question  either.  If  he  is  privileged  to  ask 
the  questions  I  am  privileged  to  ask  ques- 
tions as  a  layman.  He  can't  ask  questions  and 
give  the  answers  as  well,  and  frame  them  in 
such  a  way  and  gel  the  answers  he  wants 
without  me  asking  him  questions,  Mr  Carey. 
If  he  confines  himself  to  asking  the  questions 
I  will  try  to  confine  myself  to  giving  the  an- 
swers In  reply. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Joe  Yablonskl  didn't 
arrive  at  that  board  meeting  until  abotit 
10  45.  when  the  meeting  started,  and  there 
never  was  any  such  conversation  that  you 
are  suggesting? 

A  No,  that  Is  absolutely — as  far  as  I  recall 
Joe  Yablonskl  was  in  the  board  meeting  and 
in  the  board  room  when  I  arrived,  at  the 
seat,  sitting  there  And  the  reason  I  recall 
very  vividly  that  he  was  there  is  because 
others  will  tell  you  that  he  was  there 

Q.  What  time  did  you  arrive? 

A    I  don't  recall. 

Q.  Who  took  the  transcript  of  the  meeting 
of  June  23? 

A.  The  reporter,  one  of  the  reporters.  I 
don't  know  his  name,  but  one  of  the  report- 
ers. I  don't  know  him — I  shouldn't  say  I 
don't  know  him.  I  know  him  to  the  extent 
that  he  has  been  taking  these  things  for 
years  and  years.  I  don't  know  how  many 
years.  And  I  don't  know  which  one  it  was. 
because  they  relay  according  to  their  sched- 
ules, I  suppose.  Sometimes — they  belong  to 
the  same  firm,  but  they  relay  different  ones. 
I  don't  know  this  fellow.  I  don't  recall  which 
one  it  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  firm? 

A.  I  don't  even  know  the  name  of  that. 
Tliat  Is  how  familiar  I  am  with  the  reporters. 
I  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  re- 
porters, very  little.  I  never  taJked  to  them, 
only  when  I  am  In  the  board  room.  The  only 
time  I  ever  see  these  reporters  to  which  you 
allude  is  when  they  are  Ln  that  board  room 
taking  down  the  minutes. 

Q.  At  the  next  deposition  will  you  supply 
the  name  of  the  reporting  firm,  please. 

A.  We  may  have  It  now. 

Do  you  have  It  In  our  flies  now? 

Miss  Richards.  We  use  an  Indianapolis  firm 
known  as  the  Mann  firm.  But  he  sends  peo- 
ple from  Washington. 

Mr.  Carey.  Do  you  want  this  on  the  rec- 
ord? 

Mr.  Rauh   Yes. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  What  Is  the  firm.  Mr.  Boyle? 

A.  The  firm  that  has  been  used  for  a  great 
many  years  Is  Mann.  And  they  are  an  India- 
napolis firm.  And  long  before  my  moving  to 
Washington  and  long  before  the  Mine  Work- 
ers moved  to  Washington,  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  they  used  that  firm  when  the 
headquarters  were  over  in  Indianapolis.  That 
is  Just  hearsay  on  my  part,  I  don't  know  that 
to  be  a  fact.  And  they  have  continued  to  use 


that  firm.  They  may  have  some  local  report- 
ers around  here,  I  don't  know. 

Q  I  believe  you  said  earlier  that  every- 
body Joined  In  writing  the  resolution.  Could 
you  please  state  several  of  the  everybody? 

A.  Well,  what  I  Intended  to  say  was.  if  I 
.said  everyone  wrote  It,  of  course  everyone 
didn't  write  It,  everyone  discussed  It. 

Q    Who  wrote  It,  Mr    Boyle'' 

A  The  resolution  was  drafted  and  put  in 
final  form.  I  believe   by  the  legal  department 

Mr  Carey  We  will  stipulate  that  the  final 
form  was  drafted  by  the  legal  department 
Does  that  satisfy  you? 

Mr.    Rauh.  Would    the    counsel     for    Mr 
Boyle  please  place  the  resolution  before  him. 
By  Mr    Rauh 

Q.  Do  you  have  before  you,  Mr  Boyle,  the 
resolution  which  was  adopted  at  the  June  2:) 
international  executive  board  meeting? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Will  you  please  look  at  the  last 
"whereas." 

A.  The  last  "whereas?" 

Q.  Yes.  please.  I  etsk  you  to  state  what 
the  opposition  to  the  policies  of  the  Inter- 
national union  by  Mr.  Yablonskl  Is  to  which 
you  refer  in  that  resolution. 

A.  Well.  I  win  be  very  happy  to  comply 
with  your  request,  Mr.  Rauh.  By  being 
repetitious 

Mr.  Carey.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Boyle.  Be- 
fore you  restrict  It  to  one  "whereas,"  I  think 
you  should  take  a  look  at  the  prior 
"whereases" 

Mr.  Rauh.  Mr.  Carey,  this  is  tipping  the 
witness.  I  asked  him  a  question.  I  dldn'f 
expect  you  to  answer. 

Mr.  Carey.  I  am  not  tipping  the  witness. 
I  didn't  expect  you  to  take  something  out 
of  context  and  get  the  witness  to  answer  as 
to  one  specific  "whereas."  I  suggest  that  he 
look  at  the  whole  thing. 

The  Witness.  That  is  Just  what  I  was 
about  to  tell  him.  I  am  quite  familiar  with 
the  whereases. 

By  Mr    Rauh 

Q.  The  question  Is.  what  policies  of  the 
International  union  did  Mr.  Yablonskl 
oppose? 

A.  Well,  when  the  international  union 
adopted  a  policy  of  procedure  on  legislation 
and  had  legislation  Introduced  In  both  houses 
of  Congress,  after  Mr  Yablonskl's  statement 
that  I  was  inept  and  passive  of  May  29,  Con- 
gressmen. Senators,  began  to  lose  confidence 
in  whether  the  Mine  Workers  were  sincere 
in  wanting  this  legislation  passed  or  not. 
because  Mr  Boyle — because  of  someone  on 
the  international  executive  board  had  said 
he  was  Inept  and  passive.  Those  men  had  not 
read  what  he  said  about  me  on  May  2.  where 
I  was  the  greatest  labor  leader  In  the  coun- 
try today,  they  didn't  read  that,  that  record 
was  not  read.  So  they  took  It  for  granted 
that  we  weren't  sincere. 

And  my  office  would  receive  calls,  and  men 
who  were  working  in  Labor's  Nonpartisan 
League  would  be  contacted,  other  than  Mr. 
Yablonskl.  And  they  said,  now,  after  all,  how 
much  do  you  want?  How  far  are  you  going 
to  go  on  this?  How  much  of  it  do  you  want? 
Are  you  sincere  about  this  whole  thing?  We 
didn't  have  that,  we  weren't  confronted  with 
that  until  Mr.  Yablonskl  read  his  statement, 
with  your  help,  on  May  29.  before  the  press 
that  I  was  inept,  and  passive,  satisfied,  so 
to  speak,  and  wasn't  doing  things  that  were 
necessary  to  get  legislation  through. 

So  It  made  it  moet  difficult,  it  made  It  most 
difficult  to  try  to  go  back  and  go  over  all  of 
the  work  that  had  been  done  prior  to  Mr. 
Yablonskl's  time  by  everyone  connected  with 
our  legislation,  and  convince  those  people 
that  we  were  sincere,  that  we  did  want  this 
legislation,  that  we  did  have  to  have  this 
legislation. 

That  should  answer  your  question,  Mr. 
Rauh.  I  hope  you  have  answered  it — I  have 
answered  It  to  the  best  of  my  ability  when  I 
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say  that  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  re- 
move him  as  acting  director,  a  Job  that  he 
was  not  familiar  with,  a  Job  that  he  had  only 
been  on  since  the  21st  day  of  May  until  he 
made  his  statement  that  I  was  Inept  and 
passive  I  was  a  great  guy  before  that.  I  made 
all  kinds  of  great  accomplishments,  In  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Yablonskl,  if  you  want  to  read 
them,  the  statement  where  he  introduced  me 
,-it  the  convention,  and  he  introduced  me  on 
April  1st  at  a  luncheon  in  Pittsburgh.  He 
asked  to  do  so  because  he  was  a  board  mem- 
ber from  that  district. 

Then  he  .isked.  did  he  have  the  privilege  of 
introducing  me  at  meetings  at  Rlchwood, 
West  Virginia  in  April,  I  believe  it  was. 

And  then  he  asked  for  the  same  privilege 
01  introducing  me  in  District  31  following 
that.  And  then  he  asked  again  to  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  me  In  Charleston. 
West  'Virginia,  where  those  who  were  present 
lieard  him  say  that  I  was  the  greatest  man 
in  labor  today  and  was  pushing  for  stronger 
legislation  tlian  had  ever  been  introduced 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  In  the  history 
(il  the  organization,  and  that  this  man  was 
leading  the  coal  miners  of  this  country  to 
greater  things  in  six  years  time  than  any 
(I her  predecessor  ever  led  them  to  in  a  like 
number  of  years,  or  In  the  time  that  they 
.^erved,  and  words  to  that  effect. 

All  of  those  things  I  believed  I  was  naive. 
I  accepted  them  I  thought  he  was  honest. 
I  thought  he  was  an  honest  person  in  saying 
tliose  things. 

And  much  to  my  chagrin  and  shock,  I 
rind  that  all  of  a  sudden,  within  a  period  of 
less  than  10  days,  9  days  or  so,  I  became  a 
culprit  or  something,  I  am  not  for  all  of  these 
things.  I  am  not  for  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  But  at  all  times  before  these  9 
days  I  was  the  greatest  man  In  labor,  I  was 
pushing  for  all  of  these  things,  I  had  asked 
:or  more  tilings  over  there  than  any  other 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  had 
ever  asked  for.  all  a  matter  of  record  some- 
where. 

The  press  carried  them,  the  press  earned 
Ins  statements  to  that  effect.  And  I  read  it, 
I  read  it  with  my  own  eyes  And  I  was 
.^locked  to  say  the  least  to  read  that  all  of 
,1  sudden  in  9  days  time  I  was  Inept  and 
passive 

What  do  you  suppose  the  Congressmen  of 
the  United  States  thought?  They  must  have 
thought,  they  couldn't  think  otherwise,  that 
this  man  Boyle  had  changed  ills  mind,  he 
IS  not  sincere,  he  doesn't  mean  what  he  says. 
.iVnd  here  comes  along  a  man  that  has  been 
introducing  him  since  last  September  as  the 
greatest  man  in  labor,  and  asking  for  more 
things  than  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
any  other  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America — all  of  which  was  wholly 
untrue  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  but  he  said 
it,  I  didn't  say  It,  he  said  It — and  the  Con- 
gressmen, I  suppose  that  Is  what  prompted 
their  calls,  and  their  discussions  ■with  the 
rest  of  the  representatives  over  on  the  Hill, 
one  with  the  other,  how  far  do  these  United 
Mine  Workers  want  to  go  on  these  bills? 

Are  they  going  to  be  satisfied  with  a  weak 
'iMll.  a  strong  bill,  or  no  bill  at  all?  And  I  am 
sweating  blood,  and  the  rest  of  the  men  are 
.sweating  blood,  to  try  to  get  this  legislation 
through.  And  that  caused  a  great  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  many  people  over  on  the  Hill 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  were  sincere  in  want- 
ing these  things. 

And  that  is  why  I  said  that  he  could  no 
longer  go  around  the  halls  of  Congress  and 
convince  these  people.  And  I  don't  believe 
that  I  am  far  afield  when  I  say  that  he  Isn't 
convincing  anybody  about  anything  over 
there  any  more. 

I  haven't  restricted  him.  and  I  haven't  re- 
stricted him  In  any  way.  shape  or  form,  he 
hasn't  been  restricted.  But  I  think  the  people 
have  lost  confidence  In  him,  because  I  have 
told  them  what  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  this  president  wants,  aB<l  we 


will  take  no  less.  And  now  they  believe  me 
again.  But  he  ruptured  all  of  that  by  his, 
what  I  call  inept  statements. 

You  were  misled  on  that  one,  Mr  Rauh, 
because  It  did  the  coal  miners  of  this  coun- 
try untold  damage.  And  the  coal  miners  of 
this  country  know  It.  The  coal  miners  of 
this  country  are  being  called  by  Mr.  Con- 
gressman and  everyone  else,  so  I  am  told, 
asking,  what  do  these  miners  want?  There 
seems  to  be  a  division  in  the  policy  of  the 
mine  workers  organization.  When  we  adopt 
a  policy  m  the  United  Mine  Workers  or- 
ganization, whether  I  like  It  or  don't  like  it. 
and  when  the  convention  adopts  the  proce- 
dures, whether  I  like  them  or  don't  like 
them.  I  am  compelled  and  controlled  by  those 
actions  of  those  people,  in  the  democracy 
that  prevails  in  the  United  Mine  Workers 
organization  I  am  compelled  to  do  that. 

And  it  might  Interest  you  to  know  that 
Mr  Yablonskl  voted  lor  all  of  these  things 
along  with  everyone  else.  And  in  all  of  his 
time  on  the  international  executive  board — 
and  I  was  there  before  Mr.  Yablonskl  was — 
In  all  the  time  that  he  has  been  on  the 
International  executive  board  up  until  now. 
up  until  the  middle  of  May.  so  to  speak, 
when  he  changed  his  mind  for  some  reason, 
he  has  voted  for  these  ver>-  same  things,  and 
he  voted  fcr  this  legislation  that  he  now  says 
isn't  any  good,  that  I  am  passive,  that  I  am 
inept,  he  voted  for  them.  And  he  never  voted 
no  once  on  the  international  executive  board 
with  one  exception,  when  the  board  unani- 
mously selected  me  to  be  the  trustee  of  the 
welfare  and  the  retirement  fund  ;n  Mr.  Lewis' 
place,  he  refrained  from  voting,  which  was 
the  same  as  voting  no. 

That  is  the  only  record  that  I  can  find  in 
the  history  since  he  has  been  a  board  mem- 
ber that  he  voted  against  the  policy  of  the 
organization  or  against  the  majority. 

That  is  why  I  was  compelled  to  remove 
him.  .so  that  he  discontinued  going  around 
telling  people  on  the  Hill,  they  don't  mean 
what  they  say. 

Q.  You  say  that  a  lot  of  Congressmen 
called  you  after  Mr.  Yablonskl  said  you  were 
inept  and  passive.  Could  you  name  a  few? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  they  were  all  Con- 
gressmen. Some  of  the  AAs — I  said,  if  you 
will  read  the  answer,  that  a  great  mnny  of 
them  were  contacted  by  the  other  represent- 
atives of  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League,  namely. 
Mr  Kmetz.  and  Mr.  Combs,  Is  what  the 
answer  Is.  regardless  of  what  your  associate 
has  written  to  you  on  it. 

Q.  You  didn't  say  earlier  that  some  Con- 
gressmen called  up  Eif  ter 

A.  Yes,  I  have  had  calls  from  Congressmen. 
And  I  am  not  going  at  this  time  to  disclose 
their  names  so  that  they  are  put  In  Jeopardy, 
either.  I  have  got  plenty  of  them  that  called 
me.  and  they  are  not  going  to  be  threatened 
or  placed  in  Jeopardy  by  talking  with  me.  I 
don't  have  to,  I  am  not  required  to  under 
the  deposition.  I  don't  know  what  purpose 
it  would  serve  to  tell  you  that  John  Doakes 
called  me  from  the  State  of  Florida  or  Indi- 
ana or  Timbuktu  on  this  legislation,  I  don't 
know  for  what  purfxjse  that  would  serve 
this  deposition. 

Q.  I  will  tell  you,  you  said  a  number  of 
Congressmen  called  you  after  Mr.  Yablonskl 
called  you  Inept  and  passive,  I  question  that. 
And  I  ask  you  to  state  the  name  of  a  single 
Congressman   or  his  office   that  called  you. 

A.  And  I  am  not  going  to  put  them  In 
Jeopardy  by  telling  them.  I  am  not  required 
to. 

Mr.  Caret.  Can  you  recall  their  names? 

The  Witness.  No,  I  cannot  recall  their 
names. 

Mr.  Raith.  Again,  Mr.  Carey,  I  suggest  that 
you  had  m  right  to  ask  that  question.  To 
clear  up  the  record,  you  have  the  right  at 
the  end. 

Mr.  Carey,  I  would  rather  clear  It  up  now. 
I  believe  in  doing  things  properly  and  quickly 
and  get  It  over  with. 


By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Did  you  consider  It  opposition  to  the 
p>ollcles  of  the  International  union  to  call 
you   inept   and    passive? 

Mr.  Combs.  Don't  answer  that.  He  has  gone 
over  that  several  limes. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Can  you  name  a  single  policy  of  the 
international  union  that  Mr.  Yablonskl  op- 
poses? 

Mr.  Carey.  You  have  answered  that  ques- 
tion, you  said  that  you  will  take  the  docu- 
ment as  a  whole,  you  are  not  going  to  take 
it  out  of  context.  And  you  stand  on  that 
position. 

The  Witness.  Read  in  the  newspapers  what 
he  said  recently 

By  Mr   Rauh 

Q.  What  are  you  referring  to  in  the  news- 
papers about  what  Mr  Yablonskl  has  said 
recently  that  you  consider  opposition  to  the 
policies  of  the  International   union'' 

Mr.  Carey,  I  am  going  to  direct  you  not 
to  answer,  because  this  occurred  subsequent 
to  his  removal  from  office,  and  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  issues  being  litigated.  1 
will  direct  you  not  to  answer. 

Mr  Rauh.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
taken  a  deposition  with  two  lawyers  testify- 
ing for  the  witness. 

The  Witness  Let  the  record  show  that 
there  Is  two  lawyers  that  are  questioning 
me  too. 

Mr.  Combs.  We  are  not  directing  the  wlt» 
ness.  nor  have  we  said  a  word  to  him. 

The  Witness.  I  guess  he  is  a  lawyer. 

Mr    Carey.  He   is  a  courier   with   baggage. 

Let  that  observation  remain,  because  it 
carries  no  Import  I  am  used  to  this  with 
Mr.  Rauh. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  I  call  to  your  attention  the  fact.  Mr. 
Boyle,  that  when  I  asked  you  what  policies 
of  the  International  union  Mr  Yablonskl  op- 
posed you  referred  solely  to  the  fact  that 
he  ^ad  called  you  Inept  and  passive  I  now 
ask  you  whether  you  can  name  a  single  pol- 
icy of  the  International  union  which  Mr. 
Yablonskl  has  opposed. 

A.  I  refer  you  to  the  resolution. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  resolution. 

A,  All  of  it.  In  toto.  and  the  minutes  of  the 
board  meeting,  a  copy  of  which  you  have 
been  supplied. 

Q.  But  you  refuse  to  state  the  differences 
of  policy? 

A.  I  am  not  getting  into  that 

Mr.  Carey.  Answer  the  question,  and  don't 
answer  any  further  questions  Involved  in 
that  particular  matter.  This  is  repetitious. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  On  July  15.  1969.  In  opposition  to  our 
efforts  to  obtain  a  preliminary  Injunction 
reinstating  Mr.  Yablonskl.  Mr.  Owens,  your 
attorney,  made  the  following  statement  at 
page  17: 

"Here  is  Mr.  Boyle,  charged  -with  the  duty 
of  carrying  out  this  Important  function, 
fighting  Congress  In  legislature  to  get  specific 
legislation," 

What  specific  legislation  are  you  seeking  in 
Congress? 

A,  If  I  understand  the  question,  you  are 
speaking  about  the  international  secretary- 
treasurer,  John  Owens. 

Q.  No.  this  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wll- 
lard  Owens  at  the  hearing. 

A.  I  suppose  he  referred  to  safety  legisla- 
tion, I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  specific  legislation  are  you  seeking 
to  which  Mr.  Owens  was  referring  What 
legislation  do  you  want? 

A.  I  think  that  that  is  very  simple.  I  think 
that  everyone  knows  what  legislation  we 
want.  I  think  that  that  question  Is  com- 
pletely— presently  we  are — first,  we  are  in- 
terested In  all  labor  legislation,  but  pri- 
marily we  are  Interested  In  the  health  and 
safety  bill  before  the  Congress. 
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Q.  Which  bill? 

A.  I  forget  the  number  of  It.  K  you  will 
Just  permit  me  to  finish  my  answer,  I  will  go 
ahead.  Of  course,  If  you  are  going  to  Inter- 
rupt me,  I  can't  flnlah.  Maybe  If  we  can  arrive 
at  some  kind  of  an  understanding  between 
you  and  me  that  you  aak  the  queetlons  and 
let  me  give  the  answers  we  will  get  along 
much  faster. 

We  are  primarily  interested  In  the  mine 
safety  legislation,  the  dust  control  bill,  two 
separate  bills.  And  we  are  also  Interested  In 
the  pneumoconiosis  bill,  the  only  one  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  presented 
for  Introduction  by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  after  receiving  the  proper  appro- 
val. These  are  the  three  bills  that  we  are 
primarily  Interested  In.  There  Is  other  legisla- 
tion over  there  as  It  affects  labor,  certainly, 
and  as  it  affects  the  cause  of  the  common 
man  and  the  working  people  of  this  country. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  do  the  best  they 
can  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  paissage  of  that 
legislation.  And  that  has  been  historically 
true  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Union.  I 
think  It  can  be  factually  said,  and  truthfully 
said,  and  the  record  will  reveal,  that  the 
United  Mine  Workers  organization  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  passage  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  if  any  labor  organization  was  re- 
sponsible for  It,  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion IHiprovement.  and  things  too  numerous 
for  mfc'to  recall  right  now  that  the  Mine 
Workers  are  concerned  In. 

And  I  know  that  you  would  be  greatly 
Intereeted  In  knowing  that  we  were  suc- 
ceaaful  Just  of  recent  date  in  the  great  state 
of  Ohio  for  the  flrst  time  In  getting  a  bill 
passed  through  that  Congress  over  there  for 
the  victims  of  pneumoconiosis.  I  was  atsked 
to  come  over  here  and  meet  with  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  offlcalls  of  the  government  and 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  I  took  time 
out  on  a  weekend  from  a  busy  schedule  and 
went  over  there  and  did  that.  And  we  were 
successful.  And  I  played  a  small  part,  I  sup- 
pose, in  getting  that  bill  through. 

When  I  arrived  the  bill  had  passed.  I  be- 
lieve, 8  to  4,  In  the  House,  and  was  killed  In 
the  Senate.  And  It  was  passed  after. 

Those  are  the  things  that  we  are  concerned 
about  In  every  state,  and  over  on  the  hlU. 

Q.  Are  you  finished? 

A.  Yee. 

Q.  You  referred  to  three  bills,  sp)eclflc  bills 
on  the  hlU.  Will  you  state  exactly  what  those 
three  bills  do  and  who  the  authors  of  the  bills 
are  and  give  us  the  details  of  thaf 

Mr.  OwiNS.  TTiat  Is  Irrelevant.  We  will  fur- 
nish copies  of  the  bills  and  put  them  In  the 
record,  and  you  will  have  the  number  and 
all  that. 

Mr.  Ratth.  I  suggest  to  you.  Mr.  Owens, 
that  Mr.  Boyle  Is  purporting  to  be  active 
on  legislation,  and  I  am  cross  ezamlnlng 
now  on  the  question  of  whether  he  knows 
anything  about  legislation.  This  Is  very  rele- 
vant. 

Mr.  OwBWs.  How  would  that  be  relevanf 
You  are  talking  about  whether  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Yablonskl  was  a  reprisal  for  running, 
not  about  the  specifics  of  the  bills. 

Mr  Ratth.  Mt.  Boyle  himself  has  contin- 
uously said  how  he  had  to  act  In  Mr.  Yab- 
lonskl's  place.  I  am  suggesting — and  I  am 
questioning  on  the  point — that  Mr.  Boyle 
can't  act  in  Mr.  Yablonskl's  place  because 
he  doesn't  know  a  single  thing  about  the  let;- 
Islatlon.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  question. 
And  It  is  very  relevant. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q  Mr.  Boyle,  my  question  Is  this.  You 
referred  to  three  bills  on  the  Hill.  Will  you 
state  their  authors  and  anything  about 
those  bills  that  you  know? 

A.  Do  you  want  me  to  answer  that? 

Mr  Caret.  In  the  flrst  place,  let  me  reply 
to  the  snide  observation  of  Mr.  Rauh  that 
Mr.  Boyle  knows  nothing  about  the  legis- 
lation  which   It   pending,   which    he   knc  ws 


is  completely  untrue.  He  made  that  observa- 
tion without  anything  to  support  it  at  all. 
And  I  particularly  resent  a  generalisation 
such  as  that  which  Is  bo  contemptible  com- 
ing from  a  member  of  my  profession 

Mi.  Boyle  has  sponsored  legislation  on  that 
bin  for  a  period  of  years,  long  before  Mr. 
Rauh  was  familiar  with  a  coal  mine  or  knew 
what  a  ooal  mine  was  Now,  the  specific 
legislation  we  are  willing  to  Identify  by  num- 
ber as  to  House  and  Senate. 

These  bills  have  been  propioeed  at  the 
beihest  of  the  United  tUne  Workers  of  Ameri- 
ca. We  are  perfectly  content  to  hand  him  at 
his  convenience  a  copy  of  theee  proposals. 
Now,  we  are  not  going  to  get  into  the  specifics 
of  legislation,  because  It  Is  not  relevant  to 
the  matter  here  The  only  Issue  that  this 
litigation  Lb  about  Is  whether  Mr  Boyle  had 
the  right  to  remove  Yablonskl  as  acting 
director  of  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League  on 
June  6,  1M9. 

What  occurred  subsequent  to  that  Is  of 
no  moment  as  far  as  that  Issue  was  con- 
cerned. The  question  Is.  what  occurred  prior 
and  On  that  specific  date.  Anything  beyond 
that  Is  not  relevant,  It  Is  not  material,  and 
It  18  not  germane.  And  If  this  man  wishes  to 
Indulge  In  a  fishing  expedition  In  order  to 
clutter  up  this  record  with  irrelevant  ma- 
terial, he  may  ask  the  questions,  and  I  am 
going  to  advise  the  witness  not  to  answer. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  My  question  Is,  Mr.  Boyle,  you  referred 
to  three  pieces  of  legislation  on  Capitol  Hill 
In  which  you  were  Interested  referring  to 
mine  safety.  I  ask  you,  can  you  Identify  a 
single  one  of  those  bills  by  the  contents  or 
the  author? 

Mr.  Caret.  I  have  made  our  observation  for 
the  record,  and  the  witness  will  remain  mute 
on  anything  you  ask  about  legislation. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Were  the  bills  In  before  Mr.  Yablonskl 
was  removed? 

A.  We  had  bills  In  the  Congress 

Mr.  Caret.  Just  a  moment. 

I  don't  know  whether  he  can  answer  that 
question  with  succinct  answer  yee  or  not. 

Go  ahead  and  answer  that  question. 

The  Wn-NESS.  After  the  Denver  convention 
In  September,  and  after  the  reconvening  of 
Congress,  and  after  the  resolution  that  was 
adopted  at  the  Denver  convention  unani- 
mously in  September  of  1968,  the  president  of 
the  International  union  contacted  every  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  region, 
area,  or  district,  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
mandate  of  that  convention  to  get  legisla- 
tion passed  In  the  coming  session  of 
Congress. 

And  In  January  of  that  year.  1969.  pro- 
posals were  made  to  Congress.  Mr.  Yablonskl 
did  not  become  the  acting  director  until  the 
20th  day  of  May,  and  was  removed  from  office 
somewhere  about  the  first  week  In  June, 
June  6. 

So  I  say  without  hesitation  that  these  bills 
were  all  drafted,  drawn.  He  concurred  In 
them,  was  a  fjarty  to  them.  He  raised  no  ob- 
jections, at  least,  to  them,  before  he  became 
the  director.  Now,  It  Is  all  right  for  him  to 
say  as  afterthought,  perhaps,  that  we  should 
have  Included  the  sun  or  the  moon  or  the 
stars  or  something  else  In  those  bills  to  his 
liking,  he  could  say  that. 

Those  are  the  things  I  am  trying  to  point 
out,  Mr.  Rauh,  that  are  weakening  the 
United  Mine  Workers  bills  today.  And  that  Is 
what  I  am  troubled  about,  that  Is  what  I  am 
concerned  about.  I  am  worried  and  concerned 
that  the  United  Mine  Workers  who  go  down 
In  the  bowels  of  this  earth  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  die  In  these  coal  mines  because  this 
legislation  Is  going  to  be  watered  down.  And 
who  is  aiding  comfort  to  this  whole  thing? 
You  be  the  Judge. 

The  president  of  this  organization  has  been 
carrying  out  the  mandate  of  that  convenMon, 
he  has  been  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the 


international  board  of  which  your  client  is  a 
member.  And  now  we  find  that  I  am  inept. 
that  I  am  passive,  that  I  dont  know  what  I 
want.  And  Congressmen  are  concerned  about 
It.  And  you  have  had  enough  experience  with 
Congress,  I  don't  have  to  tell  you.  It  takes  very 
little  sometimes  to  change  a  Congressman^ 
mind.  And  so  when  we  come  out  with  a  bill — 
and  we  will  come  out  with  a  bill.  Joe  Yablon- 
skl notwithstanding,  we  will  come  out  with 
a  bill — It  may  not  be  what  the  United  Mine 
Workers  have  been  struggling  and  fighting 
for,  but  It  will  be  a  great  Improvement  over 
what  the  present  thing  Is,  I  can  assure  you 
of  that. 

And  I  told  him  that  I  would  rock  the  halKs 
of  Congress  If  we  dldnlj.  get  It.  And  I  me'ant 
Just  exactly  what  I  said. 

Sure,  It  has  been  weakened  Sure,  somp 
people  over  there  are  looking  for  excuses  fi 
vote 

Miss  Richards.  Tell  him  the  provisions  of 
the  bin.  You  know  them,  you  wrote  them  all 

The  WrrNBBS.  I  know  them  all.  I  helped 
write  the  bills,  they  were  written  In  my  office. 
I  know  all  about  the  things. 

That  Is  Just  like  Mr.  Carey  said,  a  fishing 
expedition  to  carry  on  the  thing  here,  paid 
by  the  hour,  I  suppose 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Mr.  Boyle,  you  have  Just  said  that  Mr 
Yablonskl  charged  you  with  not  knowing 
what  you  want.  I  am  asking  you  whether  yo\i 
even  know  what  is  in  the  bills  that  yo\i 
referred  to.  Will  you  state  the  authors  and 
the  Senators  and  Congressmen  In  favor  of 
these  bills,  whose  bills  they  are  and  the 
substance  of  them,  or  won't  you? 

A.  We  will  do  better  than  that.  We  wli: 
supply  you  with  a  copy  of  them.  And  we  will 
also  give  you  their  comments  on  them.  Wp 
will  supply  you  with  a  copy  of  every  one  ot 
them  that  we  went  to  and  discussed  the 
matter  with. 

And  Mr.  Yablonskl,  your  client,  wasn't 
around  to  discuss  It  with  these  people.  He 
was  not  the  acting  director. 

We  will  be  happy  to  do  that.  We  will  be 
happy  to  supply  you  with  the  people  that 
we  contacted. 

The  only  danger  about  that  is  that  some 
Congressman  may  be  endangered  politically 
so  by  revealing  that  he  was  for  or  against  or 
opposed   to  the  Mine  Workers  bill. 

You  talk  about  reprisals.  I  know  what  has 
happened  to  Congressmen,  and  so  do  you. 
We  vote  for  our  friends,  and  we  try  to  vote 
against  our  enemies.  I  think  you  do  the  same 

I  dont  think  It  Is  fair  to  expose  those  who 
were  favorable  to  the  Mine  Workers  sugges- 
tions and  those  that  we  have  converted  to 
us  now.  and  then  some  of  them  that  have 
left  us,  and  some  of  them  that  we  brought 
back,  that  that  Is  germane  to  this  deposition 
to  tell  you  who  those  Individuals  are.  and 
why.  so  that  they  are  in  political  Jeopardy  in 
their  respective  areas  because  they  support  a 
strong  Mine  Workers  bill  I  don't  think  It  l.s 
fair  of  you  to  ask  me  that. 

Q    Have  you  finished? 

A.  Yes.  sir 

Q.  Exposed  to  whom?  I  didn't  understand 
what  you  meant 

A.  Exposed  to  whom? 

Q.  You  referred  to  exposing  these  men 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  would  your  answering  the  ques- 
tion  

A.  Because  it  will  be  in  tomorrow  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  or  the  New  York  Times 
that  Boyle  said  that  X  Senator  or  X  Rep- 
resentative had  done  so  and  so,  It  would  then 
be  given  by  Boyle,  it  would  be  given  hy  Joe 
Rauh. 

Q.  Mr.  Boyle.  I  call  again  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  asking  for  j-ou 
through  your  staff  to  produce  bills.  I  am 
testing  whether  you  know  anything  about 
these  bills  And  I  am  asking  you  again, 
you  referred  to 

A.  I  think  you  are  Insulting  the  Intelll- 
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gence  of  the  president  of  the  International 
union  who  helped  draft  the  bills— the  bills 
were  drafted  in  my  office — to  try  to  go  on  a 
fishing  expedition  as  to  what  we  put  in  and 
why  we  put  It  In  and  why  we  didn't  put  it 
in  and  why  we  didn't  take  this,  and  why 
we  didn't  do  that.  You  point  out  to  me  as 
an  attorney  where  that  U  germane  to  taking 
u  deposition  as  to  whether  Mr.  Yablonskl 
should  have  been  retained  as  the  acting 
director  of  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League,  a 
man  who  has  been  on  the  Job  for  nine  days 
before  the  so-called  reprisal  took  place.  He 
knows  more  about  It  than  the  president 
ihat  has  been  down  here  lobbying  for  21 
.ind  a  half  years. 

I  have  been  down  here  ".obbylng  for  21  and 
a  half  years  with  John  Lewis.  I  think  I  have 
.some  knowledge  of  what  Is  In  those  bills. 
And    you   know   better.   You   know   better. 

Q.  Have  you  finished? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Win  you  state  what  Is  In  those  bills 

here? 

A.  No.  We  will  supply  you  with  a  copy  of 
them. 

Mr.  Carey.  Mr.  Boyle,  I  see  no  harm  In 
your  explaining  what  you  know  about  these 
bills,  the  gassy,  nongassy  mines  compart- 
ment  

Mr.  Rauh.  Walt  a  minute.  Don't  you  tip 
him  as  to  what  he  should  say  about  these 
bills.  If  he  wanu  to  explain  these  bills,  that 
IS  one  thing,  but  It  Is  not  up  to  the  lawyer 
to  tip  the  witness  as  to  what  Is  In  these  bills 
like  you  were  Just  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Caret.  He  knows  these  bills  backward 
and  forward. 

Mr.  Rauh.  Let  him  explain  them  to  me. 

Mr  Caret.  I  am  suggesting  to  him 

The  Witness.  I  can't  see  that  this  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  deposition.  You 
might  as  well  ask  me  if  I  am  going  fishing 
next  Monday. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  argue  with  you  any 
more.  Are  vou  going  to  answer  the  question 
that  has  been  repeatedly  asked  as  to  what  Is 
in  these  three  bills  or  not. 

A.  I  answered  one  of  them,  and  that  is  on 
the  three  milligrams  Do  you  want  me  to  re- 
peat that?  Are  you  trying  to  fill  this  thing 

up? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  wouldn't  get  Into  that  aspect. 
Tell  him  the  other  aspects  of  the  legislation. 
The   Witness.   There   are    three   bills   over 
there.  The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
Is  the  only  Individual  or  group  of  people  that 
have  introduced  three  bills. 
By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  What  are  the  three  bills  subsUntlally. 
and   who   are    the   Senators   or   Congressmen 
whose  names  appear  on  those  bills? 

A.  Well,  again  I  tell  you,  the  pneumoco- 
niosis bill  that  is  of  vital  concern  to  us.  and 
is  all  important  to  us,  I  don't  mind  relating 
It  to  you.  The  pneumoconiosis  bill  that  the 
United  Mine  Workers  had  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress does  something  that  no  state  In  the 
Union  does,  absolutely  none,  not  a  state, 
even  where  they  have  pneumoconiosis  laws 
in  the  state.  This  bill  would  do  something 
that  no  other  Congressman  or  Senator  has 
Introduced  over  there  on  his  own.  We  asked 
that  the  Federal  Government  pick  up  the  tab 
and  be  responsible  for  those  victims  of  pneu- 
moconiosis who  contracted  this  dreadful, 
killing  disease  prior  to  the  passage  of  any 
state  laws,  which  don't  make  it  retroactive 

We  asked  that  that  be  done.  We  ask  that 
the  Federal  Government  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  picking  up  the  tab  for  those  victims 
of  pneumoconiosis,  or  better  known  as  black 
lung,  lor  those  mines  which  have  completely 
gone  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence, the  owners  may  have  passed  to  the 
great  beyond,  but  the  men  are  still  aJlve  and 
dying  from  black  lung. 

We  asked  that  that  bill  be  passed  That 
bill  is  now  being  pushed.  We  will  get  around 
to  pushing  it,  because  right  now  what  vitally 


concerns  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  the  mine  safety  legislation. 

Now   why  did  we  Introduce  three  bills  In- 
stead of  just  one  bin?  Because  with  your  ex- 
perience you  know,  Mr.  Rauh,  It  Is  very  easy 
for  a  Congressman  to  say,  "I  love  your  mine 
safety  bill  that  protects  the  Uves  and  limbs 
and  the  weU  being  of  coal  miners,  but  I  Just 
couldn't  go  for  that  pnetimoconlosls  thing, 
or  vice  versa.  And  we  didn't  want  them  to 
have   that  excuse.  Or.  "we  don't  like  your 
black  lung  dust  bill,  because  that  three  milli- 
gram thing,  the  operators  can't  meet  It,  they 
win  go  out  of  business,  the  operators  have 
told  me  they  will  go  out  of  business  if  they 
have  to  come  dovra  to  three  mUUgrams,  and 
you  are  too  tough  on  that,  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  voted  on  your  safety  bin,  but  I  had 
to  vote  against  it  because  you  are  going  to  put 
the  mines  out  of  business  with  your  three 
milligram  bill." 

So  we  put  In  three  bills,  safety  bill,  the 
dust  control  bill,  and  the  black  lung  bill, 
better  known  as  the  pneumoconiosis  bin. 
And  those  were  all  drafted  before  Joe  Ya- 
blonskl showed  up  on  the  scene,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  drafting  of  those  bills. 

And  we  are  going  to  push  for  them.  And 
the  Congress,  so  they  tell  me — not  by  Mr. 
Yablonskl,  because  he  doesn't  converse  with 
me  or  tell  me  what  he  does  or  doesn't  do — 
but  I  am  told  by  other  sources  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  combining  the 
safety  and  the  dust  bin,  and  saying  nothing 
about  the  pneumoconiosis  bill  presently.  And 
we  have  thousands  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  coal  miners  In  this  country  that,  un- 
less we  can  get  the  Federal  Congress  to  pass 
a  pneumoconiosis  bill,  will  get  nothing  out 
of  any  legislation,  statewlse  or  otherwise,  be- 
cause they  won't  make  It  retroactive.  And  I 
am  greatly  concerned  about  that. 

Now 

Mr.  Caret.  What  are  the  features  of  these 


bills  that  you  are  aware  of.  some  of  the  other 
features  that  may  have  escaped  your  mem- 
ory. 

The  Wrr^fE8S.  I  have  told  you  about  the 

black  lung 

Mr.  Raogh.  Mr.  Carey,  don't 

Mr.  Caret.  I  am  not  telling  him,  I  Just 

said 

The  W^^^fESS.  Which  bill   do  you  want   to 
know  about  that  I  haven't  told  you  about? 
I  know  what  you  want.  You  want  to  know 
what  Is  In  our  mine  safety  blU,  I  suppose, 
by  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what  Is  In  any  of 
them,  and  who  Introduced  them  and  where 
they  sund  at  the  present  time. 

A.  You  know  who  introduced  them.  I  will 
tell  you  who  Introduced  them,  and  then  he 
win  have  to  take  his  chances  politically,  I 
suppose.  If  you  want  to  Jeoptu-dlze  him  po- 
litically. I  can  tell  you  who  did  It, 
Q.  Who  did  It. 

A.  Johnny  Dent  Introduced  It  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Carl  Perkins 
Introduced  our  pnuemoconlosis  bill.  What 
more  do  you  want  to  know?  Are  you  ques- 
tioning? 

Q.  Certainly. 

A.  And  our  safety  bill  was  Introduced  by  a 
group  of  Senators  and  a  group  of  House  Rep- 
resentatives over  there,  a  group  of  them.  And 
Senator  WllUams  Is  the  subchalrman  of  the 
committee  that  I  testified  before  on  the 
safety  bill  at  the  time  some  of  your  associ- 
ates were  taking  pot  shots  at  me.  Your  client 
sat  in  the  front — and  we  have  witnesses  to 
the  effect— sat  in  the  front  row  of  the  audi- 
torium—we  had  to  have  the  auditorium  for 
the  television  and  what  have  you  when  I 
testified.  And  he  was  the  first  one  to  run  up 
and  put  his  arms  around  me  and  greet  me 
and  tell  me  what  a  marvelous,  magnificent 
Job  I  did  in  presenting  the  mine  workers  case 
on  mine  safetv.  And  I  took  the  position  that 
because  of  the  Parmlngton  disaster  that  a 


lot  of  these  people  who  have  never  seen  a 
coal  mine,  never  worked  in  a  coal  mine,  were 
not  Interested  In  coal  miners,  and  could  be 
less  concerned  about  coal  miners,  all  got  on 
the  band  wagon,  and  they  were  an  going  to 
make  political  hay  and  otherwise  out  of  the 
Farmlngton  disaster  where  they  killed  78 
men  down  there. 

All  right.  When  our  legislation  went  In  we 
asked  for  more  restrictive  things  in  that  bill 
than  what  the  so-called  Johnson  bill  that 
went   up    In   October,   I    believe    it    was.   or 

September 

Mr.  Carey.  September. 
The  Witness.  September  or  October. 
And  then  It  went  up  again  In  January. 
And  then  in  September  Congress  recessed 
and  no  action  was  taken  on  the  Johnson  bill. 
The  Johnson  bill  was  a  much  weaker  bill 
than  the  Mine  Workers  bill. 

And  then  it  went  up  again  in  January,  and 
they  would  take  no  action  until  the  new  ad- 
ministration came  In.  And  when  the  new  ad- 
ministration came  In  they  took  lifts  out  of 
the  Mine  Workers  bill,  the  same  as  your 
Congressman  friend  over  there  took  lifts  out 
of  the  Mine  Workers  bill,  and  said  so  in  print 
that  he  took  six  or  seven  hfts  out  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  bill.  He  liked  It.  He 
didn't  hav«  them  In  when  he  introduced  his 
bill,  but  he  has  got  them  In  there  now. 

Now  the  United  Mine  Workers  bill  calls  for 
things  that  they  don't  call  for  In  these  other 
proposed  bills  or  legislation  over  there  that 
I  am  greatly  fearful  that  we  will  get  because 
of  my  Ineptness,  Ineffectiveness   I  am  greatly 
concerned.  I  took  a  position,  strong  position, 
the  first  time  It  has  ever  been  taken  in  the 
history  of  this  organization,  that  the  Fed- 
eral   Bureau    of    Mines    under    the    Depart- 
ment of  Interior  should  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility — and  Joe  Yablonskl  didn't  say 
this,  Tonv  Boyle  said  it.  and  It  was  concurred 
In.  And  after  I  was  on  the  scene  of  the  Farm- 
lngton disaster — I  was  there  before  Joe  Ya- 
blonskl knew  there  was  a  disaster.  I  flew  down 
there  Immediately,  I  was  there,  Charlie,  and 
I  am  telling  you  that  you  made  up  my  mind 
then  thaf  when  legislation  went  before  the 
Congress   that   I   would   recommend    to   the 
international  convention,  or  I  would  recom- 
mend to  the  International  board,  or  I  would 
recommend  to  any  associate  officers,  or  any- 
one that  I  could  get  to  agree  with  me,  that 
these  coal   mine  inspections  under  the   Bu- 
reau  of  Mines  was   a  farce  as   far  as   I  was 
concerned. 

They  make  an  inspection  every  three 
months,  and  sometimes  every  four  months. 
And  then  they  leave  And  then  the  mine  gets 
in  such  a  deplorable  condition  that  the  Fed- 
eral Mine  Inspector  and  the  State  Inspector 
notify  the  coal  company  In  advance  that  we 
will  be  there  on  X  date,  and  they  start  a  hotise 
clean  arrangement,  so  that  the  mine  Is  In 
good  shape. 

And  then  they  make  the  Inspection.  And 
they  find  few  violations.  And  they  clean  it 
up.  And  after  they  leave  again  they  know 
that  they  won't  be  back  again  for  another 
three  months. 

I  told  this  in  the  auditorium  down  there 
before  200  people,  before  Mr  O'Leary  and 
Mr.  Udan  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  I  told 
them  down  there— maybe  you  were  there— 
I  told  them  In  this  bni  now  that  I  w«nt  a 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Inspector  stationed  In 
every  coal  mine  that  liberates  methan  gas 
in  quantities  that  are  dangerous  and  in- 
jurious to  the  life  and  the  well  being  of  these 
coal  miners.  If  they  can  put  these  wardens, 
I  told  them,  out  here  on  the  streams  to 
check  me  if  I  have  got  a  fishing  license,  they 
can  put  these  Federal  Coal  Mine  Inspectors 
in  these  coal  mines.  And  if  their  lives  are 
endangered,  and  If  they  have  to  test  for  this 
methane  gas.  If  they  have  to  look  at  a  bad 
roof  if  they  have  to  see  whether  this  dust 
meets  the  requirements  of  law.  then  ihev 
themselves,  stationed  there  every  day  will  be 
more  concerned  and  more  Interested. 
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That  Is  now  b«lng  pushed,  a  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Inspector. 

And  I  say  that  this  government  Is  lax,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  lax,  and 
anyone  else  Is  lax  If  they  don't  compel  a 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Inspector  U>  be  stationed 
In  every  mine  of  the  United  States  that 
liberates  excessive  quantities  and  let  that 
determination  bo  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  I  wont  make  It  but  excessive  quan- 
tities that  are  dangerous  ,iiid  injurious  to  the 
life  and  the  well  being  of  those  coal  miners. 

All  right.  What  else,  Ihey  s;iUI,  does  this 
man  Boyle  want? 

Well.  I  came  up  wUh  another  one  And 
they  said,  where  did  he  ever  discover  that 
one''  No  one  has  ever  .isked  about  It  I  asked 
And  m  explaining  my  re:uson  for  It  I  told  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  told  the 
Senate,  that  ne\-er  Ui  the  history  of  coal 
mining  In  this  country  have  they  had  .safety 
chambers  in  coal  mines 

They  said,  what  do  y<ni  mean  by  safety 
chambers? 

I  said.  I  have  been  throu(?h  the.se  explo- 
sions, and  I  know  that  mens'  lives  can  be 
saved  not  all  of  them  perhap.s,  but  some  of 
them  at  least  can  be  ^aved  if  'hey  have  a 
place  that  they  can  tlee  to  in  the  event  of 
an  explosion  where  they  can  close  the  doors, 
and  that  these  coal  companies  should  be 
compelled,  and  required  to  put  safety  cham- 
bers la  these  mines 

The  coal  compaailes  ,ire  dghtlng  it  It  Is  too 
expen.-ilve 

I,  as  you  well  kimw.  withiuit  inc  telling 
you.  I  rate  the  human  being  and  the  well 
bemg  of  the  human  being  and  his  health 
and  life  above  a  profit  Let  me  put  these 
.safety  chambers  in  these  mines. 

All  right.  I  wanted  the  ventilation  of  the 
coal  mines  of  this  country  Increased  irom 
6.000  cubic  leet  to  9.000  cubic  feet  to  sweep 
those  faces — and  If  you  don't  understand 
what  I  mean  by  faces,  that  is  wliere  the  men 
actually  work,  where  this  dust  Is  created — 
to  sweep  those  faces  with  9.000  cubic  feet  o! 
air  instead  of  6,000  cubic  feet  of  air  And 
they  are  tlghling  that 

I  made  the  statement  that  if  these  manu- 
facturers can  develop  a  machine  that  can 
produce  50  tons  per  man  per  day,  that  they 
should  be  compelled  to  build  a  machine  that 
will  eliminate  this  dust  hazard  in  its  en- 
tirety I  .isked  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  do  that  In  this  legislation 

And  I  askod  further  that  If  these  com- 
panies that  now  have  these  expensive  ma- 
chines in  there  are  to  be  given  any  'time  ai 
all  on  the  part  ol  this  U  S  Congress,  it  should 
lie  limited,  it  should  be  a  limited  time,  in 
order  for  these  manufacturers  of  these  ma- 
chines to  come  m  and  put  a  hood  on  these 
cutting  machines,  those  continuous  miners, 
so  that  that  dust  could  be  eliminated,  and 
cut  down  to  three  milligrams. 

I  asked  them  to  do  that 

I  have  asked  those  things  along  with  many 
other  things  that  I  Just  don't  recall  right 
now.  Those  are  the  Important  things  that  I 
want  in  that  bill.  I  want  that  ventilation 
Increased  to  9,000  cubic  feet.  I  want  safety 
chambers  In  tho»e  ct>al  mines  I  want  a  Fed- 
eral Mine  Inspector  placed  In  every  coal  mine 
In  this  country  that  produces  and  gives  off 
excessive  methane  gas,  and  let  the  experts  in 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  determine  what  Is 
excessive. 

I  ^low  what  Is  excessive  Anything  that 
will  cause  an  explosion  Is  excessive. 

And  I  Insist  and  have  Insisted,  and  noth- 
ing much  has  been  done  about  It.  And  I  will 
bet  you  that  when  our  legislation  comes  out 
It  will  be  watered  down,  that  a  Federal  Mine 
Inspector  won't  be  stationed  at  every  one 
of  these  mines  so  that  his  own  life  Is  en- 
dangered as  well  as  a  coal  miner's  life  Is  en- 
dangered. And  I  told  the  Senate  and  I  told 
the  House  when  I  testified  before  both  of 
them  that  if  a  Federal  Mine  Inspector  was  In 
that  mine  every  day  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government,  not  paid  by  the  coal  company 


so  that  he  could  be  bought  off,  not  paid  by 
this  union  so  that  we  are  accused  of  buying 
him  off.  but  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 

That  Is  their  responsibility,  to  protect 
these  men.  And  if  he  was  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Ooverrunent  to  be  there  every  day,  you 
would  see  how  few  explosions  we  would  have. 
You  would  see  how  few  Injuries  we  would 
have  In  coal  mines  They  won't  put  that  In 
the  bill  either  when  this  gets  watered  down. 

Of  course,  I  will  be  the  one  that  will  take 
the  bumps,  because  I  am  Inept,  I  don't  know 
what  I  want 

Mr   Carey.  You  are  passive 

rhe  WiTNES.s  I  am  passive.  Just  take  It — 
he  doesn't  mean  It. 

I  don't  know  how  loudly  I  could  shout  over 
there  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
try  to  impress  them. 

And  your  client  hugged  me,  he  didn't 
shake  hands  with  me.  he  hugged  me,  he 
hu^ed  me  In  the  presence  of  people  who 
will  give  affidavits,  and  said  that  that  Is  the 
best  testimony  that  has  ever  been  given  on 
mine  safety  legislation,  we  will  get  you  some 
affidavits  If  you  want  it  on  that,  that  they 
heard  him  say  It,  the  best  testimony  that 
was  ever  given  by  any  president  of  this 
organization. 

•  I  am  proud  of  you,  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  this  union  with  our — with  you  as 
our  leader.  You  certainly  told  them  off  today 
You  told  them,  by  God,  what  the  coal  miners 
are  entitled  to  'i'ou  Just  keep  fighting,  and 
we  win  get  most  of  It  or  get  some  of  It  at 
least  " 

I  think  that  answers  your  question,  Mr, 
Rauh. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Have  you  finished? 

\  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  three  pieces  of  legislation 
you  referred  to.  Will  you  state  for  me  the 
introducers.  First  was  the  safety  legisla- 
tion. Who  introduced  It  in  the  House  and 
who  introduced  It  m  the  Senate? 

A  It  was  back — pneumoconiosis  bill  as 
I  recall  -- 

Q   I  am  referring  to  the  safety  bill. 

A  The  safely  bil'.  was  Introduced  by  ac- 
cident. And  if  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly— I  am  trying  to  think  of  the  Sena- 
tors— what  Is  that  fellow's  name — Williams. 

Mr    Carey.    Harrison    Williams. 

The  Witness.  Yes.  I  was  trying  to  think 
of  his  first  name.  I  couldn't  think  of  It.  Har- 
rison Williams. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Who  Introduced  the  dust  control  bill 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

A.  Jimmy  Dent. 

Mr.  Carey.  John  Dent. 

You  know  that  is  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 
He  knows  Johnny  Dent  for  25  years.  Don't 
make  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill.  Con- 
gressman John  Dent. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q  And  who  In  the  Senate? 

.\.  That  introduced  the 

Q.  Dust  control  bill. 

A.  Well,  thsre  was  a  group  of  them,  sev- 
eral of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  of  them? 

A.  Yes 

Mr.  Carey.  If  you  have  Identified  a  group, 
I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  Identifying  them 
specifically.  This  to  me  Is  surplusage.  The 
bill  has  been  Introduced  at  the  behest  of 
the  union,  whether  Peter  Doakes  or  John 
Doakes  or  Casper  Milquetoast  presents  them 
Is  unimportant.  The  bills  are  presented. 
That  Is  the  lmf>ortant  thing.  The  name  to 
me  are  Just  hog  wash. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  Senator  who  In- 
troduced the  gas  control  bill. 

A.  Yes.  several. 

Q.  Who? 

A.  By  the  way.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,    on    that    other    one    previously,    I 


think   Saylor   was   on   It  too.   If  I   remember 
right.  I  can't  remember  all  of  their  names 

Q  Can  you  name  any  Senator  on  the 
dust  control  bill? 

A  Yes. 

Q  Who' 

A  Williams.  Harrison  Williams 

Q  Any  other?  You  said  there  was  a  group 

A.  Yes.  there  was  a  group.  But  you  have 
got  to  remember  that  I  have  been  working 
on  this  thing  since  Janviary.  and  some  of 
ihem  that  submitted  their  names  then 
skipped  my  mind  And  I  have  a  department 
that  Is  supposed  to  be  very  familiar  with 
everyone  on  that  And  I  have  got  a  depart- 
ment that  I  pay  well  to  be  familiar  with  all 
of  the  names  and  everybody  to  contact  and 
those  that  they  don't  contact  I  don't  know 
why  it  Is  so  important  that  I  recall  verbatim 
every  man  who  listed  his  name  as  being  a 
party  to  these  bills  over  there 

It  might  interest  \ou  to  know  that  not 
only  the  men  who  are  authors  of  this  bill. 
not  only  those  people  who  are  authors  of  the 
bill  were  contacted  by  this  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  but  people  that  we 
tried  to  influence  that  were  not  authors  of 
this  were  contacted  Now.  ask  me  who  they 
were,  and  I  will  tell  you  that  I  am  not  going 
t^  lell  you,  I  am  not  going  to  put  them  In 
Jeopardy    ' 

I  know  what  you  will  do  to  them. 

Mr  Carey.  I  object  to  you  asking  who  is 
the  author  or  who  proposed  the  bill  He  has 
indicated  the  substance  of  the  bill.  The  basic 
Issue,  if  It  Is  an  issue,  and  I  don't  think 
It  Is.  Is  what  Is  contained  In  the  bill.  That 
Is  what  IS  important  to  the  coal  miners  of 
the  United  States,  whether  the  man  comes 
from  Tallahassee  or  Oshkash  or  Walla  Walla 
or  what  his  name  is  is  unimportant  He  has 
given  you  the  substance  of  the  bill  that  you 
asked  for.  And  I  say,  to  ask  him  specifically 
name  after  name  after  name  is  a  waste  of 
time.  It  Is  Irrelevant.  And  It  Is  surplusage. 
And  I  suggest  that  you  not  go  Into  that  any 
further. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  I  will  ask  the  question,  who  introduced 
the  black  lung  bill  in  the  House,  the 
pneumoconiosis  bill  In  the  House,  and  who 
Introduced  it  In  the  Senate? 

Mr  Carey.  You  don't  have  to  answer  that, 
Mr  President. 

The  Witness.  I  have  already  answered  who 
Introduced  It  In  the  House. 
By  Mr  Rauh 

Q.  Who  did? 

A  I  think  the  record  will  show  that  Carl 
Perkins  played  a  major  role  In  it 

Q.  And  who  did  It  In  the  Senate? 

A.  I  think  that  will— the  same  ones  that 
were  on — the  same  men  that  were  on  our 
other  bills  Introduced  It. 

Who  is  on  the  bills,  and  who  Is  not  on  the 
bills  IS  not  as  Important  to  me  as  the  con- 
tents of  those  bills,  and  what  they  will  do 
for  coal  miners,  and  what  they  won't  do  for 
coal  miners,  and  the  watering  down  of  that 
legislation  by  other  people,  that  is  more  Im- 
portant to  me  than  whether  Joe  Rauh's 
name  Is  on  there  or  Tony  Boyle's  name  Is  on 
there  as  Introducing  a  bill  In  the  House  to 
provide  for  those  things.  They  only  have  one 
vote.  We  are  trying  to  convince  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  thl."^  Is  good 
legislation,  and  that  they  all  ought  to  pass 
It.  And  I  have  talked  with  so  many  of  them 
that  T  don't  recall.  There  could  be — you  could 
iisk  me  how  many  men  are  on  those  bills, 
and  I  would  have  to  ask  you  how  many  fish 
Is  In  a  barrel,  because  I  don't  know. 

Mr  Carey,  The  names  are  all  for  the  birds 
anyway,  aren't  they?  What  we  are  Interested 
In  Is  substance. 

The  Witness  We  are  Interested  In  what  Is 
in  those  bills,  and  what  they  are  going  to  do 
for  the  mine  workers. 

Mr.  Rauh.  Mr.  Owens,  you  said  some- 
thing  
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Mr  OWENS  YOU  cant  tell  me  when  to  talk 

-^^''"''^'  By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q    Mr    Boyle,  the  Senate  has  reported  out 
a  bill   has  It  not,  the  Senate  committee? 

Q    Would  you  tell  what  of  your  three  mils 
..^on^lned  in  the  bill  reported  out  by  the 

'T 'I'lm  not  going  to  go  Into  detail  because 

of  that.  The  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  Will  dis- 
close. I  suppose  J 
But  I  don't  have  the  time.  You  see  i 
nave  something  else  to  do^  That  Is  why^I 
DDOint  departmental  heads,  to  ''"P  ""^ 
:  dvlsed  and  vour  client  has  refused  to  do 
to  He  has  d^lined  to  do  so.  He  wont  do 
To.  on  vacation  or  ofl  vacation,  he  won't  do 

'°It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  your 
ciientTmore  interested  in  other  things  than 
he  is  federal  mine  legislation.  And  I  have 
:rher  duties  to  perform  as  t^/^P-f^fper 

;-^rt^f^n^^:?.n£^|o^y 

-g^l^rtiorarmrni^^cr^f a^  o^iu^^ 
oCk  out  for.  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
,,  men  who  depend  upon  decisions  that  I 
.  ake  from  dav  to  day.  But  you  and  your 
Uent  doTt  have  that  responsibility.  And  so 
or  that  reason  I  cannot  keep  abreast  with 
every    fishing   expedition   that   you   care   to 

''"But^e  will  be  glad  to  get  that  mforma- 
tio^i  for  you  If  It  is  unavailable  to  you,  we 
win  get  all  of  that  Information  for  you. 

Q  Mr.  Boyle,  my  question  Is  a  very  sto- 
nie  one^  Will  vou  state  or  will  you  not  state 
w^at  parVs  of  the  bills  which  you  have  re- 
ferred to  as  the  mine  workers  bills  are  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  bUl 
'hat  has  been  reported  out. 

Mr  CAREY.  I  object  to  that,  because  this 
is  a  constant  revolving  situation.  What  was 
in  the  bin  todav  may  not  be  In  It  tomorrow 
^  s  is  a  thing  that  Is  fluid,  and  you  know  It 
is  And  we  are  not  going  to  discuss  It^ 
Mr  OWENS.  It  is  irrelevant  to  anything  In 

"^?.TauhTf  your  Idea  is  to  take  a  .eposi 

tion  in  a  law  suit,  that  Is  one  thing   But  U 

ou   are    trying   to   try   this   law    suit  ^    a 

political   campaign   manager    and   trying   to 

find  some  part  of  this  that  you  can  distort 

?of  that  purpose,  that  Is  an  '-P'OP" -f - 

And  we   are  going  to  see  what  happens,  u 

That  is  what  vou  have  got  In  mlnd^  ^T;J; 

vou  want  to  "ask  him  questions  about  the 

mTttlrs  that  have  involved  In  the  removal 

rZ  fiom  his  job  as  acting  director  th a 

1.:  fine  thlntr   But  when  you  get  into  an  tnis 

other%tuff.^you  show  that  you  are  abusing 

the  nrocedures  of  the  court  and  the  legal 

procedures  for  an  entirely  different  purpose. 

to  sit  here  and  listen  to  you  do  It. 

The  WITNKS8.  Coal  miners  are  dying  while 
we^reTere.  Maybe  I  could  help  some  way 

or  other. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Yablonskl  ever  disagreed  with 
anv  of  the  specific  parts  of  any  of  the  three 
h  It.;  that  vou  purported  to  describe? 

Mr  CAMTW^at  particular  period  are  you 
ref^^lng  to^'  ^or  to  June  6  or  subsequent? 


Mr.    RAUH.    Win    you    read    the    question 
please. 

^rc.«r'prior    to    or    subsequent    to 

■'X  RAUH  The  question  speaks  tor  Itself. 

Mr'  CAREV  The  question  does  not  speak  for 
,«Plf  bt^ause  there  is  no  time  limitation  to 
rThe  tfrne  limitation  In  this  particular 
migatlon  iTjune  6.  1969,  and  that  Is  al  we 
iri  mieat  ne  If  vou  want  to  know  on  that 
date  or  prior  thereto,  then  you  may  ask 
fhP  v^itness  But  subsequent  to  that,  ab- 
sofute iv   not    Because  the  issue  arose-and 

issue  with  what  Is  being  done. 
By  Mr.  Rauh 
a    Mr    Bovle    have  vou  ever  prior  to  June 
6   heard  dlrecuv  or  indirectly  any  crltlcisna 
bv  Mr   Yablonskl  of  any  of  the  three  specmc 
bills   that  you   have   purported   to   describe 

before? 

A.  Prior  to  June  6? 

A  to' the  contrary,  he  upheld  in  speech 
af^r  speech  after  speech  after  speech  the 
thmgs  that  the  united  Mine  Workers  were 
for  and  Its  president.  And  then  al  of  a 
sudden  in  nine  days  he  became  mept.  pas- 
su e  doesn't  know' What  he  -ants  i^n  nine 
davs  time.  "The  greatest  man  in  labor  to- 
dav ■■  That  is  his  statement,  not  mine. 

Mr.  CAREY  That  Is  May  29  you  are  referring 

to? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q  At  any  time  prior  to  June  6  did  you 
hear  him  criticize  any  of  those  three  bills 
speclflcaTly%r  did  anybody  tell  you  that  they 
had  criticized  those  three  bills? 

Mr.  CAREV.  He  has  answered  the  ^^e/t  on^ 
I   suggest   that   he   not   answer   a   repetitive 

question. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q,  Since  May  29 

A  I  am  going  to  answer  that  question  by 
saving  this,  that  he  wholeheartedly  supported 
the^ne  workers  legislation  until  he  became 
a  caSidate  for  president  of  t^e  United  Mine 
Workers  and  then  he  went  over  there  to 
^e  newpers  with  you  and  told  everylx,dy 
that  I  wa^  inept  and  I  wasn't  doing  this  and 
I  wasn't  doing  that,  and  that  my  legisla- 
tion wasn't  any  good. 
Q    Have  vou  finished? 

a'  No,  i"  haven't  finished.   I   can  irnake  a 

speech  here  as  long  as  you  want  me  to  stay 

HOW  long  would  you  like  me  to  make  a 

sp^h.  an'hour?   I   can   ten   you  about   the 

things  that  have  happened  since  May  29^ 

Q    Please  do.  What  happened  beyond  May 

29  and  since?  . 

Mr.  Carey.  Mr.  Boyle,  you  have  answered 

the  question. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q    Are  you  finished? 

A    This  is  all  for  campaign  purposes,  this 
is  for  vou  and  other  associates  of  his. 

Mr  CAREY.  YOU  have  answered  the  question 
that  he  asked. 

By  Mr.    Rauh 
Q,  Between  May  28  and  June  6  inclusive, 
can  vou  point  to  any  criticism  by  Mr.  Yablon- 
s^orthe  three  bills  that  you  purported  to 

'^TrJouldn't  recall  what  days  they  were 
because  I  don't  keep  track  of  the  days  and 
I^n't  keep  those  things,  and  I  ^on^t  know 
whether  It  was  on  the  1st.  2nd.  3rd.  4th.  5th 
or  6th  ofJu^e-  I  wouldn't  know  what  days 
?^ev  were  And  I  don't  think  that  you  know 
whit  salt  you  wore  on  the  3rd  day  of  Jun^ 
either  I  don't  think  you  know  what  I  ate 
on  tt^  4th  day  of  June  either.  You  are  asking 
me  S^^tlons^hat  are  most  unreasonable  as 


to  whether  or  not  I  remember  certain  dates. 
I  don't  recall  what  dates  they  were 

Mr    Carey.  You  have  answered  the  ques- 

"  Mr  RAUH.  Now.  Mr.  Boyle,  since  you  don't 
recall  the  dat*s  they  were,  '^an  yo"  state  an> 
criticism  specific  criticism  by  Mr.  "iablonski 
at  any  time  of  the  three  pieces  of  leglslaUon 
vou  described  before. 

•  Mr  Carey.  At  what  time  and  what  period? 
Mr.  Rauh.  Any  time,  can  you  name— - 
Mr.  Carey.  Don't  go  beyond  J^ne  6.  Mr 
Bovle  If  the  question  '^  restricted  from 
Mav  29  to  June  6,  answer  the  quesUon^  If  U 
,s  subsequent  to  that,   hold   your   fort   and 

don't  sav  anvthlng. 

The  Witness.  Well,  it  wa^ 

Mr  Carey  Let  s  have  the  question.  I  want 
the  time  spelled  out 

Mr.  Rauh.  Mr  Boyle  said  he  ^o"  d  not 
recall  anything  between  May  8  and  June  6 

inclusive.  ,_,    „  ,v,,„„ 

The  WrrNESs.  I  didn't  say  any  Euch  a  thing. 
Let  the  record  show  that  I  didn't  say  that, 
^didn't  say  any  such  a  thing.  I  said  I  can  t 
recall  the  days. 

Mr.  Carey.  That  Is  what  he  said. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q  Putting  the  days  aside.  Mr  Boyle,  can 
vou  recall  or  state  any  criticism  made  b> 
Mr  Yablonskl  during  the  period  May  28  to 
June  6  of  the  specific  legislation  that  you 
described  before 
A.  Yes 

Q    When  was  that?  ,  ,,^„ 

A    It  happened  during  the  period  of  time 
when  vou  were  advising  him  as  his  attorney 
that   the   mam   legislation   was   passive   and 
Sept  on   the   part  of  the   president  of  the 
organization,   it  was   m   the    paper,    't   is   in 
vour   statement,   it   is   in    the   one   that   you 
he^iU  him  with  when  you  were  at  the  press 
conf^ence  over  at   the  Mayflower  Hotel.   1 
the  one  that  I  am  referring  to.  He  took  ex- 
ceptions to  it  in  the  newspapers  since  then^ 
He  has  taken  exceptions  to  It,  and  so  have 
vou.  in  the  newspapers  „„^tin<7 

■  If  the  newspapers  are  correctly  QUoUng 
vou  and  I  gu^  thev  are,  why  there  are  all 
Lnds  of  statements  in  there  that  challenge 
not  oniv  the  president,  they  will  challenge 
ms  own  union   because  the  union  Is  the  one 

^'^^TaSy'^^I^'is^Is  -•  May  29  when  he 
made  his  statement.  That  is  what  he  asked 

Bv   Mr.   Rauh 
Q.  Have   you   read  Mr.   Yablonski's  state- 
ment of  May  29? 

A    Yes  

o'  Will  vou  take  it  in  your  hand  now  on 
page  1  and  go  through  it  and  P«iht  W  any 
sp^lfic  criticism  which  he  has  ever  made  of 
tiiT  legislation  you  described  'before? 

Mr    Carey.   Don't   answer   that    question. 
Tliat'  question  has  been  asked  at  least  two 
or  three  times,  and  we  refused  to  be  exposed 
to  repetition  after  repetition. 
By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q   Mr.  Bovle.  on  July  15  Mr.  Owens  stated 
at  the  court  hearing  as  follows: 
^'■'^e  work"-ref erring  to  the  w-ork  in  Ws- 
tnct  5   to  which   you   assigned   him—  even 
gave  him  an  increase  of  $5,000  in  pay  over 
!nd  above  what  he  would  be  getting  as  act- 
mg    director    of     the    Labor's    Nonpartisan 
League,  or  as  an  executive  board  member. 

Wou  d    vou    explain    how    he    would    get 
SsSS)   more   in   the   Job   t^   which   you   sent 

him?  ,  ^. 

A.  That  Is  exactly  right. 

Q    Would  vou  explain  how  that  was. 

Mr.  CAEET.Exp'.alnlttohlni.        ^  ^„    „,.. 

The  Witness.  I  would  be  happy  to.  That 
is  «Ictly  right.  There  couldn't  be  a  more 
truthTul  s4tment.  Mr.  Yablonskl.  the  di- 
i:^L  or  the  LabopNonp^tlsan  League— 


ntor  of  the  ijaoor  t  iiuiit^n^-— „ 

?ir    CARET.  Just  a  moment.  Do  you  want 
an  answer  to  this  question  or  not? 
Mr.  Rauh.  I  hear  It. 
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Mr.  Carxy.  You  have  turned  youraelf  away. 
I  suggest  that  you  listen  to  an  answer  that 
you  requasted. 

Mr.  RAtTH.  I  can  listen  to  the  answer  and 
aak  for  a  document  to  be  used  later  to  save 
time. 

Mr.  Cakkt.  Tou  are  a  moet  phenomenal 
man  if  you  can. 

Oo  ahead. 

(Short  recess.) 

Mr.  CAarr.  You  may  proceed. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  I  think  Mr.  Boyle  was  In  the  midst  of 
explaining  how  he  gets  $6,000  more  for  work- 
ing In  the  field  as  head  of  Labor's  Partisan 
League  and  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
board. 

A.  All  members  In  the  fleld  do  not  get 
$5,000  more.  Joe  Yablonski  Is  one  of  the 
exceptions. 

Q.  Could  you  explain  why' 
A.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to.  The  League 
director — and  this  Is  subject  to  review  now, 
because  these  are  figures  that  are  hard  for 
me  to  carry  in  my  mind,  because  there  are 
so  many  different  salaries  in  our  organiza- 
tion— but  subject  to  checking  them,  the 
league  director's  salary  was  somewhere 
around  $17,000,  I  believe  it  was,  and  before 
he  retired  he  was  getting  something  more 
than  that,  they  gave  him  an  increase,  as  I 
recall.  ^Jorget  how  much 

The  international  board  members  get  $20,- 
000  a  year. 

When  I  arrived  at  an  Idea  for  a  new  di- 
vision In  the  organization — I  never  had  one 
before— to  be  created  known  aa  the  Organiz- 
ing Committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  International  Executive  Board,  I  set  up 
such  a  committee,  and  the  board  approved 
it.  The  deceased  John  T.  Kmetz  was  the  first 
director.  And  he  recommended  certain  Indi- 
viduals that  he  wanted  on  his  organizing 
staff.  So  we  paid  those  individuals — and  Joe 
Yablonski  was  one  of  them — $6,000  a  year 
more  than  what  the  other  board  members 
got.  It  Is  Just  that  simple.  He  got  that  $5,000 
for  being  on  the  organizing  committee. 

Now.  returning  to  his  home  state  where 
he  was  elected,  where  he  lives,  where  his 
family  Is,  with  ttie  exception  of  the  son  that 
he  has  down  here — and  that  was  another 
thing  I  failed  to  mention  earlier,  that  he 
told  me  that  as  txs  moving  from  Pennsylvania, 
his  wife  would  be  more  than  happy  to  do  so, 
because  she  had  a  son  and  grandchildren 
here.  He  failed  to  carry  that  out,  he  never 
moved  here. 

In  returning  him  to  his  home  district  I 
thought  I  was  doing  him  a  favor,  I  didn't 
send  him  to  Timbuktu,  he  didn't — I  didn't 
send  him  to  Alaska,  I  didn't  send  him  to 
Siberia,  I  sent  him  to  where  he  came  from, 
where  he  liked  It  best.  And  there  Is  a  lot  of 
work  to  be  performed.  And  because  he  didn't 
go  other  people  are  doing  the  work.  And  this 
union  Is  paying  the  bill. 

Now,  he  Is  getting  $26,000  a  year  and  ex- 
penses In  Washington  for  a  Job  that  we 
never  paid  the  director  that  much  for  before 
Now,  If  I  had  reduced  his  salary  to  that  of 
the  directors,  you  would  have  been  the  first 
one  to  say  It  was  a  reprisal.  You  would  have 
gone  down  to  court  and  said  It  was  a  re- 
prisal, they  cut  his  wages.  But  the  other 
director  held  the  Job  for  30  ye^irs  and  only 
got  around  315,000,  $16,000,  $17,000  so  he  Is 
getting  $26,000  now,  although  the  constitu- 
tion gives  me  the  right  to  cut  him  below 
that.  If  I  cared  to  do  so.  But  I  didn't  want — 
I  have  nothing  personally  against  Joe 
Yablonski. 

Any    man   can    run    for   this   Job   If   he    l': 

qualified  and  can  get  It.  I  don't 

Mr.  Owens.  Lert  me  Interrupt.  There  Is  ;in 
Important  call  for  Mr  Carey 
(Off  the  record.) 

By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  Had  you  finished  your  answer  with  re- 
spect  to   the  $5,000  Increase   that  he  would 
get  In  the  fleld? 


Mr.  Cakxt.  What  was  the  laat  part  he  saJd. 

(The  r«cord  waa  read  as  follows:) 

"Answer.  All  members  In  the  field  do  not 
get  $6,000  more,  Joe  Yablonski  Is  one  of  the 
exceptions." 

The  WrrNiss.  I  guess  I  have  answered  It. 

Mr.  Rauh.  The  record  should  show  that 
the  time  Is  now  1:40.  I  am  prepared  either 
to  go  on  or  to  recess  for  lunch  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  witness.  I  am  prepared  to 
come  back  after  lunch  or  to  come  back  in 
the  morning.  And  I  want  the  record  to  show 
that  I  am  leaving  this  entirely  to  the  wit- 
nesses' convenience. 

The  Wn-Niss.  I  think  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue on,  for  work  reasons  Is  all. 

Mr.  Carey.  We  would  Just  as  well  continue. 

The  Witness  I  would  Just  as  well  con- 
tinue. If  It  Is  all  right  with  you 

Mr.  Radh.  All  right. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  At  the  same  hearing  of  July  15  Mr. 
Owens  stated  as  follows: 

"Now  the  thing  about  being  In  District  5, 
he  was  district  president  one  time  and  ex- 
ecutive board  member,  and  under  the  con- 
stitution you  can't  hold  both  offices." 

I  show  you  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  effective  October  1, 
1968,  adopted  at  Denver,  Colorado,  Septem- 
ber 9.  1968,  and  ask  you  to  point  out  to  me 
the  provision  In  the  constitution  that  says 
one  cannot  hold  both  offices. 

Mr.  Cakey.  We  are  not  going  to  answer 
that  question.  It  has  no  relevancy  to  the 
matter  at  hand. 

The  WrTNEss.  There  was  a  contest  on  up 
there  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Carey.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
Issue.  I  will  advise  the  witness  not  to  an- 
swer. 

The  WrrNESs.  The  man  not  In  office  today 
Is  contesting  against  Joe  Yablonski  for  one 
of  tliose  Jobs  up  there. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Would  you  point  out  to  me  the  pro- 
vision m  the  constitution  that  supports  Mr. 
Owens'  statement,  a  representation  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carey.  We  have  told  you 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  I  say,  can  you  point  that  out? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  have  advised  the  witness  not 
to  answer.  Why  you  persist  when  I  have  ad- 
vised him—  we  have  taken  a  position,  period. 

Mr.  Rauh.  Mr.  Carey,  you  took  the  position 
that  was  Irrelevant.  It  was  relevant  enough 
far  your  assistant  to  reolte  It  to  the  United 
States  District  Court  In  oppo  Itlon  to  a  pre- 
liminary Injunction  to  replace  Joe  Yablonski 
In  his  Job.  Now,  If  It  was  relevant  enough  for 
the  District  Court,  to  be  stated  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  It  Is  relevant  enough  to  be  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Boyle. 

Mr.  Carey.  I  suggest  that  everything  said 
by  a  lawyer  In  court  Is  not  relevant.  And  If 
you  are  going  to  try  and  sell  me  that  Idea, 
you  are  Just  blowing  up  a  false  storm,  be- 
cause I  say  a  lot  of  things  In  court  which 
aren't  relevant  to  the  Issue,  and  you  know 
that  too.  In  fact,  lawyers  are  off  the  Issue  98 
percent  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Owens.  Since  I  am  the  one  that  s;ild 
It,  It  was  merely  a  background — Mr.  Yablon- 
ski Is  being  returned  to  his  other  area,  the 
area  In  which  he  was  president,  and  the  area 
In  which  he  was  an  International  executive 
board  member.  And  I  think  I  went  on  and 
said  other  things,  that  It  being  the  heart  of 
the  coal  fleld,  and  so  forth,  returning  him  to 
his  Job  that  he  previously  had  wa  not  a  re- 
prisal. 

It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  constitution 
or  anything  about  It. 

Mr.  Rauh.  Since  Mr.  Owens  spoke  maybe 
he  would  pKDlnt  out- 

Mr.  Carey.  I  would  advise  him  not  to.  He 
Is  not  under  oath,  he  Is  not  a  witness. 
Mr.  Owens.  That  part  Is  irrelevant. 


By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  In  the  same  transcript  Mr.  Owens  stated 
at  p>age  20  as  follows: 

"Yablonski  can't  expect  to  use  a  Job  that 
he  got  assigned  to  him  and  then  oppose  doln^ 
the  work  that  Is  assigned  to  him." 

Can  you  Mr.  Boyle  state  any  time  at  which 
Mr.  Yablonski  has  opposed  doing  the  work 
that  is  assigned  to  him? 

Mr.  Carey.  What  work  are  you  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Rauh.  I  have  given  Mr.  Boyle  a  que.s- 
tlon  from  the  quotation  speaking  on  his  be- 
half. And  It  read  as  follows: 

"Yablonski  can't  expect  to  use  a  Job  that 
he  got  assigned  to  him  and  then  oppose  do- 
ing the  work  that  Is  assigned  to  him." 

I  am  asking  Mr  Boyle  whether  Mr.  Yablon- 
ski has  at  any  time  "opposed  doing  the  work 
that  Is  assigned  to  him." 

The  WrrNEss.  In  regard  to  that,  rather 
than  doing  the  work  that  was  assigned  to 
him,  he  doesn't  do  any  work  at  all  And  that 
Is  what  he  meant  when  he  said  this,  that  I 
have  many  departmental  heads,  the  safety 
division,  the  organizing  committee,  the  occu- 
pational disease  department,  and  every  dis- 
trict president  from  the  West  Coast  to  the 
East  Coast  from  Canada  to  Alabama.  And 
Mr.  Yablonski,  when  he  Is  In  his  office,  which 
Is  very  Infrequent,  when  he  is  In  his  office 
expects  me  to  hourly  tell  him  what  to  do  and 
when  to  do  it.  As  a  depirtmental  head  he  i.s 
supposed  to  be  telling  these  other  people  that 
work  for  him  or  with  him.  or  his  associates, 
what  to  do.  I  Just  don't  have  that  time  for 
any  of  these  departmental  heads.  And  that 
Is  what  he  was  alluding  to  In  my  opinion 
when  he  said  that  he  can't  lead  him  around 
by  the  hand  and  tell  him  every  hour  of  the 
day  that  you  do  this.  He  Is  getting  $26,000  a 
year,  $6,000  a  year  more  than  anyone  else 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  maybe  even 
$8,000  a  year  or  more.  In  order  to  be  able  and 
competent  to  perform  this  work. 

Now,  he  can't  do  it  because  he  says  he 
works  under  my  direction.  He  works  under 
my  direction  the  same  as  the  safety  director. 
I  haven't  seen  the  safety  director  for  days 
and  days  and  days.  Tliat  Is  not  to  say  that 
the  safety  director  Isn't  performing  his  dutle.s 
and  doing  his  work  and  taking  care  of  the 
safety  In  these  coal  mines.  If  I  were  to  take 
him  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  to  every  coal 
mine  he  Is  to  go  to  I  wouldn't  be  doing  any- 
thing else 

So  Mr.  Yablonski.  when  he  Is  not  runnine; 
around  the  streets  of  Washington,  and  when 
he  Is  not  In  his  office,  and  when  he  Is  not  out 
c.impalgnlng,  and  when  he  Is  not  visiting 
with  you.  he  Is  not  over  on  the  Hill  perform- 
ing this  work,  because  I  didn't  tell  him  a 
specific  hour  to  be  there. 

Now,  I  Jus^  can't  do  that,  Mr.  Attorney,  I 
Just  can't  do  that. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  So  you  are  unable  to  state  a  sjjeclfic 
Instance  where  he  has  opposed  doing  the 
work  that  was  assigned  to  him? 

A.  I  answered  the  question  by  saying  that 
he  Isn't  doing  any  work,  very  little  If  any. 

Q.  Which  Is  It? 

A.  He  Is  campaigning.  You  and  he  were  In 
the  newspaper  this  morning  again.  You 
ought  to  gel  It  and  read  It. 

Q.  Would  you  tell  me  what  newspaper  It 
was  so  I  can  get  It? 

A.  It  Is  the  Washington  Post.  You  are  :n 
all  of  them. 

Q.  Would  you  state  the  nature  of  the  story 
sol  could  find  It? 

Mr  Owens.  You  can  look  It  up,  Joe.  If  you 
want  It  You  take  the  Post  I  see  you  have  got 
the  cartoons  on  the  wall  here. 

Mr  Cakey.  He  probably  read  It  with  his 
Post  Toastles  In  the  morning. 

The  WrrNEss.  He  probably  read  It  before  I 
did. 

Mr.  R»UH.  This  Is  about  the  fifth  time  that 
I  dldnt  bring  something  up,  but  Mr.  Boyle 
brought  It  up.  and  then  refuses  to  answer 
questions  about  It. 
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By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  You   s&ld    you    saw    something   in    the 
Washington  Post.  I  am  asking  you  what  that 
story  was  about  so  that  I  can  see  it.  What 
v,as  that  story  about? 

Mr.  Carey.  Don't  answer  that  question.  Let 
l.im  interpret  It  for  himself. 
By  Mr  Rauh 
Q    Is  that  your  answer,  Mr.  Boyle? 
A    Yea,  sir.  Read  the  newspaper  and  place 
\aur    own    mterpretaUon    upon    It.    I    have 
ijlaced  mine. 

Q.  Subsequently  on  page  20  of  the  same 
transcript  Mr.  Owens  speaks  as  follows; 

He"— meaning  Yablonski— "brtogs  up 
these  questions  about  federal  and  state  legls- 
ative  and  admlnlstraUve  provisions  We  have 
.specific  legislation  that  he  Is  Involved  In  that 
he  savs  that  he  Is  opposed  to  that." 

Would  you  state  what  legislation  Mr. 
Yablonski  said  he  Is  opposed  to. 

Mr.  Carey.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  object, 

because  Mr.  Bovle  didn't  say  that.  Mr.  Owens 

>ald    It.    So    Mr.    Boyle    can't    Interpret    Mr. 

t)wens.  , 

The  Witness.  I  haven't  read  that,  I  haven  t 

.seen  It. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q    Can  vou  name  any  specific  legislation 
involved  before  federal  and  state  bodies  that 
Mr    Yablonski  has  said  he  Is  opposed  to? 

Mr  Carey.  That  question  was  asked  15 
t:mes  today,  and  I  direct  you  not  to  answer 
;he  question.  It  Is  repetitious  after  repeti- 
tion. 

By  Mr    Rauh 
Q.  On  page  25  of  the  same  transcript  Mr. 
Owens  states  as  follows; 

•Then  on  page  3" — referring  to  the  May  29 
statement — "he  goes  down  on  what  all  he  is 
liomg  to  do  In  here  about  compensation  and 
ureater  payments  for  other  Injuries,  and  the 
I  stabUshment  of  a  workers  legal  right  to  sue 
the  coal  operator  for  negligence  resulting  in 
the  worker's  injury. 

■The  Court.  Isn't  that  what  the  union  Is 
working  for  too? 

Mr.  Owens.  Not  of  this  specific  leglsla- 
;ion." 

Let  the  record  show  that  there  had  been  a 
conversation  between  all  three  counsel  and 
Mr  Boyle  before  I  have  even  asked  the 
question. 

Mr.  Carey.  Let  the  record  reflect  that  I 
didn't  say  anything  in  any  alleged  conver- 
sation. That  Is  a  despicable  and  contemptible 
'.le  I  didn't  say  anything.  And  If  you  allege 
that  I  was  engaged  In  a  conversation,  you 
are  misrepresenting,  you  are  prevaricating, 
and  you  are  fabricating.  And  I  suggest  you 
get  back  and  proceed  with  a  little  Integrity 
and  dignity. 

Mr  Rauh.  At  least  two  of  the  three  counsel 
were  talking. 

Mr.  Carey.  You  said  all  counsel. 

Mr.  RAUH.  I   thought  you  were  In  It  too. 

Mr.  Carey.  Your  thinking  was  completely 

wrong.  It  Is  Just   as   wild   as   you   generally 

are.  you  make  a  wild  accusation  without  any 

basis  of  facts. 

Mr.  RAUH.  I  heard  two  of  the  counsel  speak- 
ing to  Mr.  Boyle,  and  I  thought  1  heard  all 
three. 
Mr   Owens.  I  did  not  speak  to  Mr.  Boyle. 
Mr.  Rauh.  I  heard  you. 
Mr.  Owens.  I  did  no  such  thing. 
Now.  the  way  you  have  this  room  around 
here.  If  I  want  to  say  something  to  Mr.  Carey. 
then  because  he  Is  here,  we  are  In  close  quar- 
ters. I  am  going  to  confer  with  him  or  say 
anything  that  I  want  to  him.  I  can  tell  you 
what  I  said,  that  you  are  getting  Into  mat- 
ters that  have  nothing  to  do  with  this,  and  It 
Is  Improper  for  you  to  do  that,  and  we  ought 
not  to  sit  here  and  let  you  do  this  type  of 
thing.  And  that  Is  why  I  said  that  It  Is  Im- 
material, It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ters    that     should    be    taken     up    in     this 
deposition. 

I  can  say  that  to  counsel  and  tell  him  to 


object  to  this  all  I  want  to  And  there  Is 
nothing  Improper  about  It. 

Mr.  Rauh.  That  Is  exactly  my  point,  you 
said  that  right  In  front  of  Mr.  Boyle. 

Mr.  Owens.  Do  you  make  an  objection  to 
It?  Let's  say  it  right  out  In  the  open  In  front 
of  you  and  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Carey.  In  fact,  I  had  my  hand  up  to 
Indicate  that  he  was  not  to  answer,  because 
It  was  so  obviously  Irrelevant. 

Mr.  Rauk.  Now  that  you  have  said  It  Is 
Irrelevant,  I  would  like  a  chance  to  ask  the 
question. 

Mr.  Carey.  What  Is  the  question  please? 

Let  him  ask  It  again.  We  will  probably 
save  more  time. 


By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  The  first  question,  Mr.  Boyle  Is,  did  you 
understand  the  colloquy  between  Mr.  Owens 
and  the  court  which  I  read  you,  or  do  you 
want  me  to  read  It  again? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  will  direct  the  witness  not  to 
answer  any  question  on  any  comment  be- 
tween Mr.  Owens,  co-counsel  In  this  case,  and 
the  court,  because  there  Is  no  obligation  or 
no  basis  for  Mr.  Boyle  to  Interpret  the  re- 
marks of  another  person,  and  you  know  that 
is  Improper.  If  you  want  to  ask  Mr.  Owens 
and  take  his  deposition,  that  Is  a  different 
matter.  But  you  are  not  going  to  have  this 
witness  Interpret  another  person's  remarks. 
You  know  It  Is  wrong,  and  you  should  know 
If  you  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Mr.  Boyle,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
about  this  colloquy.  Do  you  prefer  that  I  read 
It  again? 

Mr.  Carey.  No.  I  have  already  told  him,  I 
have  heard  it,  and  I  have  advised  the  witness 
not  to  answer  It. 


By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  The  question,  then.  Mr.  Boyle,  on  the 
basis  of  that  colloquy.  Is  whether  the  union 
Is  working  for  legislation  for  compensation 
and  greater  payments  for  injuries  and  the 
establishment  of  a  worker's  legal  right  to 
sue  the  coal  operator  for  negligence  result- 
ing in  the  worker's  Injury.  Is  the  union 
working  for  that? 

Mr.  Caret.  Don't  answer  that  question. 
You  will  answer  that  question  in  a  proper 
forvun.  and  this  Isn't  the  proper  forum  and 
he  knows  It.  You  vrtll  take  your  position  when 
it  is  necessary.  We  are  not  going  to  try  our 
case  in  the  newspapers. 

Why  this  snide  reacUon  In  the  background 
there?  You  ought  to  have  better  manners. 
By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  Would  It  be  fair  to  say  that  as  acting 
director  of  Labors  Nonpartisan  League.  Mr. 
Yablonski  is  In  charge  of  legislation  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America? 

A.  I  am  sorry,  I  didn't  quite  hear  the  first 
part  of  It. 

Mr.   Rauh.   Repeat  the   question.   Mr.   Re- 
porter. 

(Record  read.) 

The  WrrNESS.  He  has  all  of  the  responsi- 
bility and  he  has  all  of  the  authority  as  the 
acting  director  of  the  League  In  the  same 
category  as  the  director  has. 
By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  And  what  does  that  mean  In  respect 
to  legislation? 

A.  It  means 

Mr.  Carey.  Subject  to  whose  direction? 
The  WrrNKSs.  Well,  of  course  subject  to  my 
direction,  all  of  It  Is  subject  to  my  direction. 
But  nevertheless  he  has  the  responsibility, 
after  he  knows  what  the  policy  and  the  pro- 
gram of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Is.  whether 
he  concurs  In  that  personally  or  whether  he 
disagrees  with  It,  after  It  has  been  adopted 
and  accepted  by  the  International  union, 
then  under  instruction  of  the  international 
president  It  becomes  his  duty  to  use  his  best 
efforts  with  his  associates  to  lobby  those 
bUls  through  the  Congress.  And  certainly 
there  can  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what 


Is  better,  what  Is  good,  or  what  Is  bad.  But 
those  things  are  all  thrashed  out.  And  then 
they  are  turned  over  and  given  to  the  depart- 
mental head  with  full  authority  to  act. 

And  he  has  had  that  authority.  And  It 
has  never  been  taken  away  from  him,  except 
when  I  removed  him.  And  It  was  not  a  re- 
prisal. That  Is  all  I  have  got  to  say. 

Of  course,  let  the  record  show  that  1  am 
not  going  to  relinquish  the  duties  and  the 
authorities  vested  In  me  as  president  of 
this  organization  to  any  departmental  head 
whether  he  is  the  director  of  Labor's  Non- 
partisan League  or  the  safety  director  or 
anyone  else.  That  is  what  some  would  like 
for  me  to  do,  but  I  am  not  going  to  do  it. 
Mr  Carey.  How  about  me? 
The  Witness.  Or  the  head  of  the  legal  de- 
partment, he  takes  his  orders  too.  I  am  not 
BOlne  to  give  up  that  authority  as  long  as 
I  am  president.  I  don't  think  that  It  U  fair 
under  the  constitution  or  otherwise  to  ex- 
pect the  president  to  subject  himself  to 
changing   the  policy  by  some  departmental 

head. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q  Did  the  United  Mine  Wor'iers  take  a 
full  page  ad  In  certain  newspapers  of  the 
country  on  Monday,  August  4,  concerning 
mine  safety  legislation? 

Mr  Carey.  I  will  advise  the  witness  not 
to  answer  the  question.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  issue  involved  here.  I  have  advised 
him  not  to  respond. 

Mr  RAUH.  I  would  like  the  reporter  to 
mark  lor  Identification  this  advertisement  In 
the  Washmgton  Post,  signed  by  ^  A.  B..yie. 
President.  United  Mme  Workers  of  America, 
as  Plaintiff's  Exhibit  1. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked 
Plamtlff's  Exhibit  NO.   1   for  IdenUflcatlon.) 

Mr  Carey.  My  reading  this  shouldn  t  hold 
up  the  questioning.  You  can  proceed. 

Mr  rauh.  I  am  going  to  put  the  questions 
on  the  record,  and  then  we  will  let  the  court 
decide. 

Mr.  Carey.  You  can  proceed. 

Mr.  Rauh.  I  have  to  have  It  back. 


By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q  This  is  an  advertisement.  Is  It  not.  Mr. 
Bovle  dealing  with  the  United  Mine  Workers 
effort  to  get  safety  legislation. 

Mr  Carey.  I  am  now  entering  a  general  ob- 
jection which  will  continue  as  long  as  any 
questions  are  asked  about  this  specific  ar- 
ticle. I  am  going  to  advise  the  witness  not  to 
answer  any  question  Involving  this  Wwh- 
ington  Post  article  on  the  basis  that  It  Is 
irrelevant.  It  Is  Immaterial,  It  Is  not  Ben»a°f 
to  the  issue,  and  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  as  to  whether  Yablonski  was 
Justifiably  or  unjustifiably   removed. 

And  you  can  Just  direct  your  questions  to 
the  reporter,  as  far  as  any  Inquiries  regarding 
that,  because  the  witness  will  remain  mute, 
on  my  advice. 

Mr  Rauh.  Was  this  advertisement  shown 
to  Mr.  Yablonski  prior  to  the  time  It  was 
published? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  have  told  you  what  our  posi- 
tion Is. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q  Was  this  advertisement  shown  to  any 
of  the  foUovinng  prior  to  the  time  It  was  pub- 
lished' Mr.  Kmetz,  Mr.  Combs,  or  Mr.  Howe? 

Mr.  Caret.  I  told  you.  keep  going.  We  are 
not  going  to  answer  any  questions. 
By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  How  many  papers  was  thU  advertise- 
ment printed  In? 

Mr.  Caret.  Continue  your  questioning. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  this  Is  the  most 
Important  presentation  by  the  Mine  Workers 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  concerning 
mine  safety  legislation,  and  that  It  was  men- 
tioned to  and  discussed  with  everybody  In- 
volved m  that  except  the  acting  director 
of  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League? 

I  take  It?  The  same  answer. 
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Mr  Carey.  I  think  the  record  Is  rather 
clear  on  that. 

The  WtTNESS.  Maybe  he  was  out  cam- 
paigning 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  What  was  your  answer.  Mr  Boyle? 

A.  Forget  It.  ■. 

Q.  I  can't  forget  it.  you  said  something 

Mr.  Carey.  He  has  withdrew  It. 

Mr.  Rauh.  Let  the  record  show  that  Mr. 
Boyle  said  that  Yablonskl  was  out  cam- 
paigning. 

The  Witness.  You  heard  it? 

Mr.  Ratjh.  I  Just  said  It  was  on  the  record. 

The  Witness.  I  said  maybe  he  was.  I  didn't 
say  he  was.  Don't  put  words  In  my  mouth, 
■you  are  not  that  big.  stature  or  otherwise. 
Don't  give  me  that  Up.  I  will  walk  out  of 
here.  I  don't  have  to  take  It  from  you.  And 
I  am  Just  about  ready  to  leave  any  minute 
now.  I  have  got  more  Important  things  to 
do  than  sit  here  and  take  It  from  you 

Your  reputation  precedes  you.  you  know. 

Mr.  Carey  That  Is  all.  Mr.  Boyle. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Have  you  finished,  Mr.  Bovle? 
A    Yes 

Mr    Carey.  Mr.  Boyle  has  finished.  Please 
proceed  with  tlie  deposition. 
•    '  By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q  Wni  you  state.  Mr.  Boyle,  exactly  what 
your  words  were  that  I  Interpreted  because 
they  were  softly  stated,  will  you  state  them 
exactly  as  you  want  them  on  the  record. 

Mr  Carey.  It  is  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Boyle 
has  said  nothing 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Is  that  tile  answer  you  care  to  give. 
Mr.  Boyle. 

Mr  Carey.  I  have  advised  you  what  the 
witness  win  say.  and  he  Is  not  going  to  an- 
swer anv  questions  on  that  particular  matter. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q  Mr  Boyle,  on  page  3  of  the  answer  given 
by  your  counsel  to  the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Yablon- 
skl. In  this  case,  the  following  appears: 

"PlalntlfT's  position  In  opposition  to  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America's  health  and 
safety  program,  which  had  been  approved  by 
the  governing  l>ody  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  made  him  unflt  for  that 
position.  " 

Would  you  kindly  state  any  details  you 
can  setting  forth  plaintiff's  position  in  op- 
position to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
Americas  health  and  safety  program 

Mr.  Owens.  That  is  the  same  question. 

Mr.  Carey.  That  is  the  same  question 
phrased  In  a  different  fashion.  And  I  have 
advised  the  witness  that  he  has  already 
answered  that  question,  and  he  will  not  an- 
swer it  again.  In  order  to  Just  submerge  this 
record  with  a  lot  of  verbiage.  It  is  going  to 
cost  them  a  lot  of  money,  and  I  think  it  Is 
ridiculous. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Did  you  send  a  letter.  Mr  Boyle,  to  the 
Senate  committee  giving  your  answer  to  cer- 
tain statements  by  Secretary  Hlckel  with 
reference  to  mine  safety  legislation? 

Mr.  Carey.  What  date  was  this? 

Mr.  Rauh.  It  is  within  the  last  month.  I 
think  Mr.  Boyle  would  know  whether  he  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Senate  committee  concerning 
a  previous  letter  or  .statement  by  Mr   Hlckel? 

The  Witness.  I  did 

,^___     By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q  You  dldT  I 

A.  Yes.  I 

Q.  Did  you  consult  Mr  Yablonskl  In  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  of  such  a  re- 
sponse? 

A.  Absolutely  not 

Q.  Why  not? 

A.  Because  It  was  not  necessary,  and  never 
has  been  done.  With  the  director  who  was 
on  there  for  30  years  it  was  never  done.  Who 
Is    Mr.    Yablorkskl    that    I    should    ask    htm 


whether  or  not  the  president  can  exercise 
his  prerogatives  of  writing  to  the  Congress 
or  of  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  or 
of  writing  to  a  Congressman?  Do  I  have  to 
ask  Mr.  Yablonskl.  is  it  all  right  with  you  If 
I  write  a  letter  to  those  people? 

t}.  Did  you  consult  with  anybody  in  the 
preparation  of  that  letter? 

A.  I  don't  have  to. 

Q    Did  you? 

Mr.  Carey.  The  answer  to  that  question  Is. 
the  letter  has  his  signature  His  signature  is 
affixed  to  that  letter  He  adopts  in  toto  what 
IS  In  that  letter  Whether  anybody  helped 
him  or  aided  him  is  Immaterial.  The  record 
speaks  for  Itself  and  the  witness  stands  on 
that 

By  Mr    Rauh 

Q.  Was  that  letter  shown  to  Mr.  Kmetz. 
Mr  Combs  or  Mr  Howe,  or  discussed  with 
them  in  any  way? 

A  I  don't  recall.  They  may  have  got  copies. 
I  don't  know. 

Mr  Carey.  He  means  prior  to — Is  that  what 
you  are  talking  about? 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Was  there  any  consultation  prior  to  Its 
being  sent  in  anyway  with  Mr.  Combs.  Mr. 
Kmetz  or  Mr  Howe? 

A.   Absolutely  not. 

Q.   You  wrote  the  letter  entirely  yourself 

A.  I  wrote  the  letter  without  any  counsel 
Tlie  question  was.  did  I  consult  Mr.  Combs. 
Mr  Yablonskl.  or  Mr.  Kmetz.  And  the  answer 
to  your  question  Is  nc.  absolutely  not.  If 
you  want  to  frame  another  question  I  am 
ready  to  answer  it 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  consult. 

Mr.  CrtREY.  Objection  to  that.  You  don't 
have  to  tell  him  who  you  consulted  with. 

The  Witness.  I  have  already  told  you  I 
didn't  consult  with  those  people.  And  I 
didn't  consxilt  with  you. 

Mr.  Carey.  You  might  have  consulted  with 
the  news  vendor  on  the  corner.  But  what  has 
that  got  to  do  with  the  letter? 

The  Wn-NESS.  I  thought  the  letter  was  In 
the  Interest  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 

Mr.  Carey.  There  Is  no  objection  to  my  co- 
oounsel  and  mj-self  conferring.  Is  there'' 

Mr.  Raith  I  would  like  to  state  the  rele- 
vance of  this  question,  fo  that  when  I  get 
the  answer  to  it  In  court  I  am  not — the  rele- 
vance of  it  Is  that  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr 
Boyle  could  have  prepared  that  letter  by 
himself,  and  that  he  has  now  denied  that  he 
consulted  with  anyone  of  the  four  people 
most  likely  to  know,  and  therefore  on  that 
basis  I  want  to  go  Into  the  question  as  to 
with  whom  he  did  consult  ris  a  question  of 
credibility,  not  having  consulted  with  any  of 
these  other  pieople. 

By  Mr   Rauh 

Q  I  now  repeat  the  question,  with  whom 
did  you  consult  before  you  prepared  this 
letter? 

A.  What  does  that  have  to  do  with 

Mr.  Carey  The  question  of  whether  he 
consulted  with  anybody  or  whether  he  did 
not  Is  immaterial  and  Irrelevant.  As  I  said 
earlier,  the  letter  bears  his  signature  He 
adopted  a  position  As  the  chief  executive  of 
this  union  he  has  a  right  to  write  a  letter  to 
any  Congressman  or  any  Senator,  and  a  piano 
tuner  or  anybody  else  He  can  write  a  letter 
to  a  lawyer  ,ind  bypass  me  He  can  write  a 
letter  and  bypass  the  organizational  director. 
He  can  write  a  letter  and  bypass  all  the  di- 
rectors of  the  various  areas  in  which  we  have 
directors  In  the  union  He  is  vested  with  that 
authority  under  the  constitution  of  the  In- 
ternational union,  and  he  is  under  no  duty 
to  consult  anybody.  When  he  decides  what  Is 
best  for  the  union,  then  he  has  a  right  to 
make  that  decision. 

That  is  between  meetings  of  the  executive 
board. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q  Ai-e  you  familiar.  Mr.  Boyle,  with  the 
Schwelker  amendment? 


A.  Schwelker""  Yes. 

Q   What  is  it? 

A  Schwelker  from  Pennsylvania  wa.^  con- 
tracted, as  I  understand  it.  by  Labor's  Non- 
partisan League  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
strengthen  the  bill  before  him  And  it  ;.s 
my  further  understanding  that  Schwelker 
wlio  heard  me  testify  up  there  prior  to  Mr 
Yablonskl  coming  on  the  Job.  acqulesccct, 
and  became  a  party  to  it  And  the  latest  re- 
port I  have  on  It  Is  that  Schwelker  hasni 
changed  his  mind  Schwelker  is  out  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I  know  him 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  Schwelker 
amendment? 

A  It  was  in  the  form  of  strengtheniui? 
the  bill. 

Q.  In  what  w:'.y  did  it  strengthen  if 

A  Well,  if  I  have  been  properly  informed. 
I  suppose,  not  going  over  myself,  and  find- 
ing out  what  I  found  out.  Schwelker,  alon? 
with  other  things,  you  know,  wanted  this 
dust  level  taken  care  of  In  a  shorter  peritxl 
of  time  than  some  other  people  wanted 
That  was  one  of  the  things  he  wanted.  And 
he  was  vitally  Interested  in  the  dust  control, 
in  the  strengthening  of  the  dust  control  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  It  may  not  show  there,  the 
article  that  you  have  in  front  of  you,  but 
he  was  even  In  favor  of  strengthening  some 
of  the  safety  laws. 

It  may  not  show  in  the  article  there  He 
was  greatly  concerned  on  that. 

And  I  think  if  It  is  adopted — I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  adopted  or  what  stage  It  is  in 
right  at  present,  but  in  all  probability,  what, 
he  has  suggested  and  recommended  will  be 
given  serious  consideration  by  the  CongTes.*. 
I  would  hope,  both  on  safety  and  dust 

Q.  Then  the  answer  is  that  you  don't  know 
what  the  Schwelker  amendment  is? 

Mr.  Carey.  That  is  not  what  he  said  at  all. 
He  told  you  what  it  did.  It  strengthened  the 
dust  provisions  and  the  safety  features,  but 
he  wanted  to  spell  It  out  word  by  word.  I 
think  he  has  answered  the  question,  and  I 
suggest  that  he  not  answer  any  more  about 
it. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  In  the  Mine  Workers  Journal  of  Au- 
gust 1,  1969  the  following  appears: 

"As  the  Journal  was  going  to  press  July 
31  the  full  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  gave  its  approval  to  a  coal  mine 
safety  bill.  On  July  29  Senator  Richard  S. 
Schwelker.  Republican  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  UMW's  request,  was  successful  In  having 
the  following  amendment  Included:  'The 
Secretary  shall  station  Federal  Inspectors  for 
the  purpose  of  making  mine  inspections  on 
each  and  every  day  such  miners  are  produc- 
ing coal  at  these  underground  coal  nunes 
which  liberate  excessive  quantities  of  explo- 
sive gases  and  which  are  most  likely  to  pre- 
sent explosion  dangers  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  based  on  the  past  history  of  the 
mine  and  other  criteria  he  shall  establish.'  " 

A.  That  Is  exactly  what  I  have  told  you 
previously,  it  is  repetitious.  I  have  told  you 
that  I  was  the  one  that  came  up  with  the 
idea  that  these  federal  mine  inspectors  must 
be  stationed  at  those  places,  and  that  we 
were  pushing  hard  to  gel  those  federal  mine 
inspectors  stationed  there.  And  when  I  said 
Improvement  to  the  mine  safety  bill,  whu; 
more  did  you  want  me  to  say"" 

I  know  what  is  In  that  Journal.  1  read  that 
Journal.  I  know  what  is  in  It.  I  can't  repeal 
It  verbatim. 

Mr.  Carey.  I  think  you  have  answered  that 
thoroughly. 

The  Witness  I  think  the  record  will  show 
that  I  proposed  that  the  federal  mine  in- 
sp^t'ors  be  engaged. 

Mr.  Carey.  You  have  asked  this  question 
before  as  to  what  was  In  the  various  bills 
You  are  asked  to  identify  them  by  name.  And 
I  said.  In  that  form.  It  Is  not  substantial 
You  are  able  to  provide  the  substance  which 
was  contained  in  the  bills.  And  this  to  me 
Is  repetitious,  and  It  proves  nothing. 
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By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Isn't  It  a  fact,  Mr.  Boyle,  that  Senator 
Schwelker  put  that  In  at  Joe  Yablonskl's 
request? 

Mr.    Owens.    What    is   the   materiality   of 

that? 

Mr.  Rauh.  Do  you  want  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Carey.  Don't  answer  the  question. 
What  difference  does  It  make  on  whose  behest 
It  tvas  placed  in  there? 

By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  gave  orders  to 
Mr.  McCarty  not  to  put  In  that  Mr.  Yablonskl 
.should  be  given  credit  for  this? 

A.  Let's  don't  be  silly.  That  is  all  right  for 
the  Washington  Post  that  you  hit  every 
morning,  it  is  all  right  for  you  to  give  out 
those  releases,  Mr.  Rauh,  but  let's  don't  go 
ridiculous;  the  Journal  would  be  the  last 
one  to  try  to  take  credit  from  anyone.  Joe 
Yablonskl  Is  inexperienced  for  the  short 
period  of  time  he  has  been  on  the  hill,  he 
couldn't  even  find  Schwelker's  office  unless 
someone  led  him  by  the  hand  to  it.  He 
wouldn't  know  how  to  get  there,  let  alone 
propose  this  and  that  and  everything.  All 
of  this  formality  of  this  bill  was  gone  into 
long  before  Mr.  Yablonskl  became  a  can- 
didate or  was  put  on  as  Labor's  Nonpartisan 
League's  acting  director  or  anything  else. 
What  you  are  trying  to  make  Is  something 
out  of  this  thing  that  is  absolutely  false, 
untrue,  and  a  downright  damned  lie  when 
■. ou  say  it. 

Mr.  Carey.  Further,  the  ethics  of  the  pro- 
fession as  I  understand  It.  require  that  be- 
fore a  lawyer  asks  a  question  In  which  he 
impugns  or  challenges  the  integrity  of  the 
witness,  or  suggests  something  improper, 
there  should  be  a  basis  for  It.  And  I  would 
like  to  have  Mr.  Rauh  put  on  the  record  any 
information  he  has  that  Mr.  Boyle  tried  to 
suggest  to  the  Journal  editors  that  it  was 
not  to  be  stated  that  Mr.  Yablonskl  was  re- 
st>onsible  for  it. 

Mr.  Rauh  I  am  happy  to  do  so,  Mr.  Carey. 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity.  I  wouldn't 
otherwise  have  had  It. 

A  reporter  for  the  Swedish  Press  has  In- 
formed us  that  he  was  sitting  with  Justin 
McCarthy  in  Justin  McCarthy's  office,  and 
that  Mr.  Boyle  called  three  times  during 
that  period  directing  Mr.  McCarthy  as  to 
what  he  should  say.  and  that  Mr.  McCarthy 
.said  to  this  reporter,  Mr.  Isaacson  by  name, 
that  he  wished  he  could  give  fair  treatment 
to  Mr.  Yablonskl  in  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers Journal,  but  that  Mr.  Boyle  had  ordered 
him  not  to  mention  Mr.  Yablonskl's  name. 
The  name  of  the  reporter  who  gave  us  this 
'.nformatlon  is  Mr.  Isaacson  of  the  Swedish 
Press.  And  It  was  a  very  clear  basis  for  ask- 
ing these  questions  about  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal. 

I  consider  Mr.  Isaacson  a  very  expert  re- 
porter from  the  basis  of  discussions  I  have 
had  with  him  In  the  labor  movement  in  gen- 
eral, a  man  of  integrity  and  responsibility 
who  had  no  reason  for  so  Informing  us  ex- 
cept that  he  believed  It  to  be  the  truth.  That 
:s   the   basis   for   my   question. 

The  WrrNESs.  Let  me  say  this  in  answer  to 
that.  I  want  to  answer  that,  because  I  want 
it  well  known  on  the  record  that  at  no  time 
in  the  writing  of  the  article  that  you  refer 
to  did  I  ever  have  any  conversation  with 
Mr  McCarthy,  at  no  time.  And  If  the  man 
that  vou  mentioned  took  it  for  granted  that 
Mr.  McCarthy  was  talking  with  Mr.  Boyle, 
•hen  certainly  he  is  mistaken,  because  I 
have  never  met  the  gentleman,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  Impugn  his  integrity  or  say 
that  he  is  fabricating,  but  Mr  McCarthy — 
and  let  the  record  show— Mr.  McCarthy  never 
consulted  with  me  once  in  the  writing  of 
that  article,  and  very  little  does  he  consult 
with  me  in  the  writing  of  the  Journal,  very 
little.  And  I  don't  care  who  says  that  he 
has  talked  with  Boyle,  whether — no  matter 


who  the  mdlvldual  is.  or  how  honorable  he 
is.  my  statement  is  on  the  record  that  I  never 
talked  with  McCarthy  In  the  writing  of  that 
article  and  numerous  other  articles  or  any 
other  articles,  that  are  in  that  particular 
issue. 

And  I  did  not. 

Now,  that  man  is  mistaken  that  he  was 
talking  with  me.  He  was  talking  with  some- 
one else.  McCarthy  never  talked  with  me 
about  it.  I  suggest  that  you  talk  with  Mc- 
Carthy to  find  out  whether  he  talked  with 
me. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  to  Mr.  McCarthy 
about  the  Journal  reporting  that  Yablonskl 
has  announced  his  candidacy. 

Mr.    Carey.    Objection    to    that     It    has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  at  all. 
By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Do  you  question  that  Mr  McCarthy 
said  to  Mr.  Isaacson 

Mr.  Carey.  We  are  not  going  into  the  in- 
tegrity or  lack  of  Integrity  of  Mr  McCarthy. 
We  will  produce  Mr  McCarthy  at  the  proper 
time. 

Mr.  Rauh.  Let  me  Just  finish  my  question. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Do  you  question  that  Mr.  McCarthy 
told  Mr.  Isaacson  that  he  would  prefer  lo 
makec.lhe  Mine  Workers  Journal  free  Instead 
or  Just  making  it  one  sided  for  Mr.  Boyle? 

Mr.  Caret.  Don't  answer  that  question. 
By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Have  you  told  anybody  else  to  make 
clear  to  the  editors  of  the  Mine  Workers 
Journal  that  Yablonskl  shouldn't  be 
mentioned? 

Mr.   Carey.  Objection. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Do  you  know  or  don't  you  know  that 
since  he  has  been  a  candidate  for  office  he 
has  never  been  mentioned  once  In  the  Mine 
Workers  Journal? 

Mr.    Carey.  Objection    to   that     It    is   not 

true. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Which  is  It  in? 

Mr.  Carey.  He  is  not  answering  the  ques- 
tion. I  am  making  an  observation,  I  was 
looking  out  here  In  right  field  and  talking 
to  myself.  I  do  that  occasionally. 

Mr.  Rauh.  Would  Mr.  Carey  care  to  tell 
me  where  Mr.  Yablonskl's  name  has  ap- 
peared in  an  article  in  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal? 

Mr.  Carey.  No.  I  wouldn't  care  to  tell  you 
anything.  I  am  not  being  questioned  by  you, 
Mr.  Rauh. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  After  you  removed  Mr.  Yablonskl  from 
his  position  as  acting  director  of  Labor's 
Nonpartisan  League,  did  you  recall  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Howe  from  retirement  to  resume  that 
position,  his  position  as  director  of  Labor's 
Nonpartisan  League? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  you  reinstated  Mr.  Yablonskl 
what  did  you  do  with  Mr.  Howe? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  pay  him  $26,000  a  year 
like  I  am  paying  Mr.  Yablonskl.  I  didn't  do 
that.  But  I  asked  him  If  I  could  have  his 
services  as  assisunt  to  the  president,  be- 
cause knowing  of  the  inability  of  Mr.  Ya- 
blonskl on  legislative  matters,  and  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  using  Mr.  Howe  for  other  work 
that  I  needed  done.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
come  back  out  of  retirement.  Because  this 
was  a  crucial  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  organization. 

I  put  it  to  him  in  such  a  way  that  he 
could  hardly  reject  coming  back,  because  I 
told  him  that  my  legislation — and  when  I 
say  my  legislation  1  mean  the  legislation 
that  I  was  ordered  and  directed  by  this 
union  to  promote  in  the  legislative  halls  of 
Congress — and    I   told   him    that    I    thought 


that  he  owed  it  to  the  union  to  come  back 
and  let  us  have  his  experience  in  trying  to 
push  this  legislation   through. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Howe  was  more 
than  wiHing  to  come  back  and  aid  and  assist 
and  do  anything  he  could.  In  fact.  Mr.  Howe 
attempted  to  and  endeavored  to  tell  Joe 
Yablonskl  how  to  proceed,  with  Mr.  Howe  s 
30  years  of  experience,  how  to  proceed,  how 
to  do  certain  things  on  the  Hill.  But  Mr 
Yablonskl  did  not  want  anyone  dictating  to 
him  or  telling  him  what  he  wanted  to  do  at 
all  as  the  acting  director.  Mr.  Howe  met  with 
utter  failure  in  trying  to  keep  him  from 
falling  into  pitfalls  over  there  and  endan- 
gering himself. 

And  Bob  Howe  is  the  type  of  a  gentleman 
that— I  don't  know  of  a  person  that  couldn't 
get  along  with  him.  I  don't  know  of  an", 
not  one  And  he  said  that  in  the  interest  of 
the  coal  miners  of  this  country  that  he  would 
come  back.  And  I  pointed  out  to  him.  I  .said, 
because  of  the  Farmlngton.  the  Manning- 
ton— some  call  it  Mannington  and  some  call 
it  Farmington — disaster,  that  we  had  created 
and  aroused  the  public  of  this  country  by 
the  killing  of  these  78  In  that  mine  down 
there  to  a  point  that  if  we  could  possibly 
get  some  legislation  through— and  that  I 
needed  all  the  help  I  could  get.  would  he 
come  back  and  help  me  push  this  thing 
through  the  legislative  halls,  that  if  we  are 
ever  going  to  get  legislation  to  protect  t.ie 
lives  and  the  limbs  and  the  well  being  of 
coal  miners,  that  now  that  we  have  an 
aroused  public  and  an  aroused  Congress,  that 
now  perhaps  we  could  do  It. 

And  that  is  why  Bob  Howe  came  back. 
And  he  met  with  utter  failure  In  trying  to 
influence  Mr.  Yablonskl,  because  Mr  Yablon- 
■=kl  wasn't  around  very  much,  you  know,  he 
was  around  very  little.  He  spent  very  little 
of  his  time  on  the  HIU.  and  he  spent  -.ery 
little  of  his  time  in  the  office 

But  I  ■was  told  that  he  was  to  have  the 
acting  directorship  back,  so  he  was  restored 
to  it  I  obey  the  laws  of  the  land.  I  obey  court 
orders  the'best  I  can  And  that  is  something 
that  can't  be  said  by  a  lot  of  people 

Q    Who  are  vou  referring  to,  Mr.  Boyle'' 
A.  Those  who  violate  laws,  and  have  vio- 
lated laws.  ,.     „     ,   n 
Q.  Who  are  you  referring  to.  Mr.  Boyle.' 
A    Anyone  who  violates  laws. 
Q.  But  you  have  nobody  in  particular  In 

mind? 

A.  Not  presently,  no 

Q  You  said  that  Mr  Howe  had  tned  to 
help  Mr  Yablonskl  avoid  pitfal'.s  and  not 
endanger  himself.  How  has  Mr.  Yablonskl 
fallen  into  pitfalls  and  endangered  hlmsel.'' 

Mr.  Carey.  He  dldnt  say  he  did.  he  said  so 
that  he  wouldn't,  he  dldnt  say  he  did 

The  WrrNESS.  I  didn't  want  him  to  fall  into 
them  I  had  nothing  personally  against  Joe 
Yablonskl.  or  I  wouldn't  have  given  him  the 
iob  I  wanted  him  to  make  good  on  the  lob. 
i  wanted  him  to  do  everything  possible  U3 
make  good  at  it.  But  I  do  know  that  he  was 
inexperienced.  And  this  man  Howe  was  good 
enough  to  come  back  and  aid  and  assist 

And  I  didn't  want.— you  have  been  over  In 
the  legislative  halls  of  Congress  often  enough 
to  know  that  even  you  can  accidentlally. 
unintentionallv  make  a  mistake.  If  you  are 
infallible,  vou  are  the  first  man  that  I  have 
met  that  is  And  I  think  even  you  with  your 
legislative  experience  could  perhaps  be 
guided  to  some  degree  by  someone  else 

Those  are  the  things  that  we  had  in  mind 

We  are  so  vitally  concerned  and  Interested 
in  getting  this  legislation  through  that  we 
could  taste  it  And  I  don't  know  whether  we 
are  going  to  get  It  or  not 

By  Mr.  Rauh. 

Q  Has  Mr.  Yablonskl  fallen  into  plUalls  or 
endangered  himself  that  you  think  Mr.  Howe 
is  trying  to  avoid  for  him'' 

Mr  Carey.  Etont  answer  that  question  I 
don't  see  lis  relevance. 
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By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q    You  said  that  Mr.  Howe  had  tried  to 
influence  Mr.  Yablonakl.  In  what  way  did  he 
do  that,  and  when  did  he  try  that? 

Mr.  Caret.  He  didn't  say  influence  at  all.  i 
don't  think  the  word  "Influence  "  is  used,  and 
I  recall  It. 

Mr.  Rauh.  Mr  Reporter,  will  you  pleaae  re- 
turn to  Mr  Boyle's  long  anawer  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  Mr.  Howe  waa  doing  and  see  If 
the  word  •Influence"  was  used. 

Mr  Cabkt.  I  thought  he  said  the  word 
•persuade,'  persuade  him  how  to  maneuver 
on  the  Hill,  how  you  do  things  on  the  Hill, 
was  my  Impression  of  the  phraseology. 
Mr  Rauh.  WUl  you  read  the  answer? 
(The  record  w»s  read  as  follows: ) 
•Answer:  Well,  I  didn't  pay  him  $26,000  a 
year  like  I  am  paying  Mr  Yablonakl,  I  didn't 
do  that.  But  I  asked  him  If  I  could  have  hU 
services  as  assistant  to  the  president,  because 
knowing  of  the  Inability  of  Mr.  Yablonskl  on 
legislative  matt«r8,  and  In  addition  to  that, 
using  Mr.  Howe  for  other  work  that  I  needed 
done,  I  asked  him  If  he  would  come  back  out 
of  retirement.  Because  this  was  a  crucial 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  organization. 

"I  put  It  to  him  In  such  a  way  that  he 
cotild  hardly  reject  coming  back,  becaue  I 
tatd  hlia  that  my  legislation — and  when  I 
say  my- legislation  I  mean  the  legislation 
that  I  was  ordered  and  directed  by  this  union 
to  promote  In  the  leglslaUve  halls  of  Con- 
gress— and  I  told  him  that  I  thought  that  he 
owed  It  to  the  union  to  oome  back  and  let  us 
have  his  experience  In  trying  to  push  this 
legislation  through. 

"In  addlUon  to  that.  Mr  Howe  was  more 
than  willing  to  come  back  and  aid  and  assl  t 
and  do  anything  he  could.  In  fact,  Hr.  Howe 
attempted  to  and  endeavored  to  tell  Joe  Ya- 
blonskl how  to  proceed,  with  Mr.  Howes  30 
years  of  experience,  how  to  proceed,  how  to 
do  certain  things  on  the  Hill.  But  Mr.  Ya- 
blonskl did  not  want  anyone  dictating  to 
him  or  telling  him  what  he  wanted  to  do  at 
all  as  the  acting  director  Mr.  Howe  met  with 
utter  failure  in  trying  to  keep  him  from 
falling  Into  pitfalls  over  there  and  endanger- 
ing himself. 

"And  Boo  Howe  Is  the  type  of  gentleman 
that — I  don't  know  of  a  person  that  couldn't 
get  along  with  him.  I  don't  know  of  any.  not 
one.  And  he  said  that  In  the  Interest  of  the 
coal  miners  of  this  country  that  he  would 
come  back.  And  I  p>olnt  out  to  him.  I  said, 
because  of  the  Parmlngton.  the  Manning- 
ton — some  call  It  Mannlngton  and  some  call 
it  Farmlngton— disaster,  that  we  had  cre- 
ated and  aroused  the  public  of  this  country 
by  the  killing  of  these  78  men  In  that  mine 
down  there  to  a  point  that  if  we  could  possi- 
bly get  some  legislation  through — and  that 
I  needed  all  the  help  I  could  get,  would  he 
come  back  smd  help  me  push  this  thing 
through  the  legislative  halls,  that  if  we  are 
ever  going  to  get  legislation  to  protect  the 
lives  and  the  limbs  and  the  well  being  of 
coaJ  miners,  that  now  that  we  have  an 
aroused  public  and  an  aroused  Congress,  that 
now  perhaps  we  could  do  it. 

■'And  that  Is  why  Bob  Howe  came  back. 
And  he  met  with  utter  failure  in  trying  to 
Influence  Mr.  Yablonskl.  because  Mr.  Yablon- 
skl wasn't  around  very  much,  you  know,  he 
was  around  very  little.  He  spent  very  little 
of  his  time  on  the  Hill,  and  he  spent  very 
little  of  his  time  In  the  office. 

"But  I  was  told  that  he  was  to  have  the 
acting  directorship  back,  so  he  was  restored 
to  It.  I  obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  I  obey 
court  orders  the  best  I  can.  And  that  Is  some- 
thing that  can't  be  said  by  a  lot  of  people." 
By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q  Now  that  the  record  has  been  clarified — 
and  it  does  quote  Mr.  Boyle  as  saying  that  Mr. 
Howe  met  with  utter  failure  in  trying  to 
Influence  Mr.  Yablonskl — I  repeat  the  ques- 
tion.  How.   Mr    Boyle,   did  Mr    Howe,  when 


and   where  and  what,   try   to   Influence  Mr. 
Yablonskl? 

A.  Well,  Mr.  Yablonskl   took  the  poaltlon. 
as  I   understand   It — I   haven't  spoken   with 
Mr.  Yablonskl — as  I  understand  hU  position, 
he  was  the  acting  director,  that  he  was  going 
to  run   the   League,   and   he  wasn't  toklng 
orders  from  Bob  Howe  or  anyone  else  over 
there.  In  fact,  he  wasn't  going  to  take  any 
orders  from   the  president  of  the  organisa- 
tion. And  when  I  pointed  out  In  a  letter  and 
otherwise   that   Bob   Howe   was   here    to    be 
helpful,  you  wrote  a  letter  for  him — you  re- 
call the  letter  better  than  I  do,  because  It  Is 
your  letter,  Joe  Yablonskl  doesn't  write  that 
way— I  know  him- -you  said  that  he  didn't 
want  any  confrontation  with  a  man  his  age. 
And  so  he   walked  out  of  the  office  after 
he  showed  up,  spent  30  or  40  minutes  In  the 
office    and   Igft  for  the  entire  day.   And   he 
didn't  go  to  the  Hill,  and  couldn't  be  located 
because  he  didn't  want  a  confrontation  with 
a   man   that   wanted    to   aid   and   assist  and 
help  him.  That  is  why  I  used  the  word  "per- 
suasive" or    'Influence,"  or  whatever  It  Is,  it 
makes  no  difference  what  language  you  want 
to  put  on  it,  but  that  Is  what  he  was  trying 
to  do,  but  he  didn't  want  to  listen  to  anyone. 
Q.  Have  you  finished? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  Just  say  that  Mr.  Yablonskl 
had  refused  to  carry  out  some  order  of 
yours?  I  dldnt  understand  that. 

A.  I  said  that  Mr.  Yablonskl  wasn't  going 
to  take  orders  from  Mr  Howe.  I  said,  as  I 
recall— we  can  read  it^  that  Mr.  Yablonskl 
had  Uken  the  position  that  he  wasn't  going 
to  take  orders  from  anyone,  he  was  going 
to  run  that  League  over  there  to  stilt  him- 
self. His  associates  have  been  over  there  for 
many  years,  and  they  would  l>e  quite  help- 
ful to  him— and  Bob  Howe  could  be  quite 
helpful  to  him.  If  any  of  them  need  any 
assistance  that  I  may  possess,  or  any  ability 
that  I  may  possess,  they  were  free  to  call 
upon  me.  Never  once  did  Mr.  Yablonskl  see 
flt  to  ask  me  for  any  assistance,  or  Mr.  Howe 
for  any  assistance,  or  anyone  else  that  I 
know  of  connected  with  legislative  matters. 
On  the  contrary,  when  he  Is  here,  he  does 
just  about  as  he  pleases.  As  the  President  of 
the  organization  he  wants  me  to  lead  him 
by  the  hand  by  the  hour,  by  the  day. 

And  I  don't  have  that  kind  of  time.  If  1 
had  that  kind  of  time  I  don't  need  an  acting 
director  of  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League.  I  can 
go  over  there  and  do  It  without  him. 

But  I  put  all  of  my  assistance  and  help 
at  his  disposal,  and  the  experience  of  30 
some  years  of  Mr.  Howe,  and  he  hasn't 
utilized  it.  It  shows  very  Uttle  lnt«re»t  as 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned.  And  I 
think  a  great  many  people  In  the  industry, 
the  miners  of  this  country,  realize  that  Uttle 
Interest  is  being  shown. 
Mr.  Carey.  By  whom? 

The  WrrNESS.  By  Mr.  Yablonskl — and  bene- 
fit as  far  as  legislation  is  concerned. 

He  should  utilize,  in  my  Judgment — his 
Judgment  is  supreme  in  his  opinion,  but  In 
my  Judgment  he  should  utilize  the  experi- 
ence of  people  who  have  been  doing  this 
work  for  many,  many  years.  He  should  in- 
quire. In  my  Judgment,  like  other  depart- 
mental heads,  if  the  president  of  the  organi- 
zation is  satisfied,  dissatisfied,  or  whether  or 
not  we  should  proceed  or  not  proceed  on  cer- 
tain angles. 

You  asked  whether  or  not  he  was  consulted 
on  some  things  a  minute  ago.  He  has  yet  to 
call  the  president  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  and  ask  one  single  iota  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  legislative  matters 
over  there  since  May  29. 

Ajid  he  was  only  on  the  Job  nine  days  be- 
fore that.  There  hasn't  been  one  departmental 
head,  not  one  district  president,  not  one 
international  board  meml)er.  that  hasn't  on 
some  occasion  either  written  me,  telephoned 
me  or  met  with  me  in  person  to  get  my  advice 
and  counsel  on   something  with  respect  to 


this  organization,  with  one  exception.  Joe 
Yablonskl.  And  I  have  met  with  his  associates 
from  time  to  time,  because  they  come  to  me 
seeking  advice  and  counsel,  and  I  give  it  to 
them. 

Mr   Cartt.  Why  do  they  come  to  you? 
The  Wrri*x88.  "They  can't  get  It  from  a  man 
that  doesn't  know.  That  can't  get  it  from  a 
man    that    is    Inexperienced    and     knowing 
nothing  about  It. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  The  question  to  which  I  do  not  believe 
you  answered  Is  responsive  was  relating  to 
a  refusal  to  carry  out  orders.  Can  you  state 
any  time  he  ever  said  he  would  refuse  to 
carry  out  your  orders,  or  any  order  you  gave 
him  he  wouldn't  carry  out. 

Mr.  Caret.  I  object  to  that.  I  think  the 
president  has  answered  that  question  ex- 
tremely well,  he  said,  at  no  time  since  this 
man  has  been  appointed  acting  director,  or 
since  the  reinstatement  by  the  court,  has  he 
had  the  courtesy  as  a  subordinate  officer  of 
this  union  to  call  the  chief  executive  officer 
to  ask  his  advloe  on  vital  matters  involving 
the  coal  miners  of  this  country. 

He  has  completely  Ignored  the  president's 
office.  He  Is  trying  to  run  an  independent 
unit.  And  that  is  the  insubordination  that 
Mr.   Boyle  Is  talking  about. 

Now,  I  don't  know  of  any  department  head 
that  has  failed  to  consult  the  president.  And 
as  you  know,  the  chief  executive  officer  has 
the  ultimate  responsibility  to  make  the  de- 
termination on  almost  all  Issues  of  this 
union— in  fact,  all  issues  of  any  Importance. 
And  that  has  not  been  done  by  Mr.  Yablon- 
skl. as  Mr.  Boyle  has  Just  recited  in  detail. 
By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  Mr.  Boyle.  Mr.  Carey  has  made  a  state- 
ment on  your  behalf 

Mr  Carey.  No.  I  merely  told  you  what  he 
said  when  you  asked  this  question  the  second 

time. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q  Mr.  Boyle.  Mr.  Carey  has  made  a  state- 
ment on  your  behalf  that  Mr.  Yablonskl  is 
quietly  of  insubordination.  Is  that  your 
position? 

A.  No,  I  didn't  say  that. 
Q    I  said  Mr.  Carey  Just  mewie  that  state- 
ment,  and   I    was   asking   if    that   was   your 
position? 

A.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  deposi- 
tion. When  we  get  around  to  the  insubordi- 
nation part  of  it.  vou  will  have  some  more 
work  to  do,  Mr.  Rauh.  We  will  prove  about 
the  insubordination  when  that  time,  when 
the  Judge  or  the  court  orders  that  I  should 
prove  about  Insubordination,  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  do  that.  That  has  no  applicability 
to  what  I  am  here  for  today  in  any  way, 
shape  or  form  about  his  Insubordination.  I 
am  here  today  to  give  a  deposition,  at  your 
invitation,  as  to  whether  or  not  I  had  the 
right  to  take  him  off  that  Job.  You  want  to 
get  Into  extra  curriculum  and  such  things. 
I  can  eisk  you  when  was  the  last  time  you 
rode  horseback.  I  am  not  getting  into  these 
extracurrlcula  things.  When  we  talk  about 
Insubordination  we  will  meet  that  one  when 
it  comes. 

Q.  Is  It  yotir  position,  Mr.  Boyle,  that  Mr. 
Yablonskl    has   been    Insubordinate? 

Mr.    Carey.    Don't    answer    that    question. 
You  Just  told  him  that  you  will  cross  that 
bridge  when  it  Is  necessary 
By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  In  what  way  could  you  assist  Mr.  Ya- 
blonskl on  the  legislation,  Mr.  Boyle? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  suggest  that  the  witness  not 
answer  the  question. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  Then  why  should  he  ask  you  on  these 
matters? 

Mr.  Caret.  That  is  a  matter  for  him  to  de- 
termine, and  I  advise  the  witness  not  to 
answer. 
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By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q  Since  Mr.  Yablonskl  has  returned  to 
•  he  office  and  has  regained  his  position  as 
Hrfing  director  of  Labor's  Nonpartisan 
League,  what  has  Mr.  Howe  done? 

Mr  CAR.T.  Objection  to  that.  We  are  not 
eolng  to  go  into  what  Mr.  Howe  did.  You 
might  just  as  well  ask  what  I  did.  Don't 
answer  the  question.  Mr.  Boyle. 

Mr  RAtm  isn't  It  a  fact  that  you  have  run 
Labor's    Nonpartisan    League    through    Mr. 

Mr  Carey  Don't  answer  the  question.  "Tou 
are  presuming  a  fact  which  doesn't  exist. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

O    Do   you   know   whether   Mr.   Howe   has 

been  directing  the  work  of  Mr.  Kmetz  and 

Mr.  Combs?  „»•„_    vr- 

Mr.  Caret.  Don't  answer  the  question.  Mr, 

President. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  And  is  It  a  fact  that  Mr^Howe  has  been 
directing   the   work   of   Mr.   Kmetz   and   Mr. 

''^Mr'' caret,  same  advice  and  same  position. 
By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  Do   you   get  a  dally   report  from  Mr. 

Howe? 

Mr.  Caret.  Same. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  The  question  is.  do  you  get  a  dally  re- 
port from  Mr.  Howe? 
Mr.  Carey.  On  what? 
Mr.  RAUH.  on  Mr.  Howe's  activities, 
klr.  qARET.  I  am  not  going  to  let  him  an- 
swer tha\  question. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  Did  you  ask  for  a  dally  report  from  Mr. 
Yablonskl? 

Q  Why'dld  you  ask  for  one  from  him  and 
not  from  other  staff  members? 

A  I  have  asked  It  from  other  staff  niem- 
bers.  and  I  get  it  from  other  staC  members. 

Q    DO  you  get  It  from  Mr.  Howe? 

Mr.  CaIet.  Dont  answer  that  question,  be- 
cause Mr  Howe  Is  In  a  unique  position.  You 
don't  have  to  answer  It 


By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q  What  is  the  unique  position.  Mr  Boyle. 
t>,rt  Mr    Carey  says  Mr.  Howe  Is  In? 

Mr  CAR^rsecaLe  he  Is  aa.istant  to  the 
oresldent  and  he  doesn't  have  to  answer 
S^questlons   about  what   he  does  for   the 

''"hf  WfTNEss.  Any  more  than  the  league. 
Mr.  Carey.  Right. 

DO  you  want  to  know  If  I  '^^e  »/^P°ll 
dally  to  the  president?  Would  you  like  to  see 
my  reports? 

By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q    Do  all  staff  members  except  to.  Howe 
make  dally  repori^s  to  you.  Mr.  Boyle? 

Mr.  Carey.  Same  resistance  to  the  ques- 
tion. It  has  no  relevance. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  Who   approves  vacations  for  members 

"'^cIrey.  I  don't  know  what  the  relevancy 

of  that  Is. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q    Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Boyle,  that  you  ap- 
prove the  vacations  of  subordinates  of  Mr 

donskl     Whose     '«=*"°'^  ^,f^'^^bToT 
nrooerlv  have  been  approved  by  Mr.  Yaoion 
sk°  if   in   fact  he   holds  the  Job   as   acting 

director? 

Mr  Carey.  Objection  to  that. 

The  WrrNZSs.  It  never  has  been  done,  never 
in  the  history  of  this  union  has  the  director 
orilbor's  Nonpartisan  League  approved 
vacations.  It  has  always  been  the  Presidents 
prerogative  and  his  duty  to  arrange  for  the 
?Icat?ons  of  these  people.  Why  should  Mr 
Yablonskl.    because    he    Is    your    client,    be 


singled  out  as  a  special  individual  t^at  he 
shoutd  take  the  prerogative  of  "^^  P^'^*'^* 
over  and  arrange  that  a  man  can  go  on  a 
vacation  to  sulf  Mr.  Yablonskl?  That  is  not 
his  duty  under  the  constitution,  under  the 
law  or  under  your  thinking,  or  under  your 
theory  You  or  Mr.  Yablonskl  are  not  going 
Sru^his  united  Mine  Workers  Union ^ you 
might  as  well  make  up  your  mli^ds  t«  that^ 
And  I  am  looking  you  right  In  the  eye 
when  I  say  that.  I  am  telling  you  that  you 
are  not  going  to  run  this  union. 

And  you  can  snicker  all  you  want  to  be- 
ca^  iCll  yank  you  by  the  long  hair  if  you 
fool  around  with  me.  ,     ,,  „* 

^   CAREY.  This  IS  evidence  of  the  lack  of 
manners   that   has   been    shown    constantly 

^^;^rw;^'4^.'^cTn«nUly  with  that  long 
ha?anl^king  these  faces  and  -Ickerlng^ 

You  fool  around  with  me,  and  I  will  gran 
him  by  the  hair. 

Put  that  on  the  record. 

By   Mr.   Rauh 

Q.  Have  you  finished? 

^""^UH.  I  have  ^^»^^^,!''^'^l,^°l 
to  respond,  but  on  his  behalf.  Mr.  Moore  s 
conduct  hak  been  exceptional '- this  ^gar^" 
The  WrrNESS.  That  Is  your  Judgment,  that 
isT^st  y^u^^mion.  That  Is  the  opinion  of 
oni  in  this  room,  that  is  not  the  opinion  of 
everyone  else  that  Is  In  here. 

^  CARET.  Why  didn't  you  challenge  my 
ob^rvatlon  an  hour  ^nd  ^^^halfago  that  ne 
had  better  demonstrate  better  manners? 

Mr  OWENS  Mr.  Moore  sat  there  constantly 
anf  sn°c7e"^  and  laughed  and  made  faoes 
«  the  witness  >11  during  the  deposition^ 

The  WrrNESS.  He  won't  make  too  many 
xn^  faces  at  me  when  you  dont  see  him, 

'  "to  ILVhI  win  simply  say  that  it  has  been 
quu^'  hard  for  me  as  an  experienced  attorney 
not  to  resent  the  performance  of  Mr.  Boyle 
^d  his  attorneys  ^ave  put  on  ^^reu>a.y^ 
Trui  T  have  30  years  of  experience,  and  I  have 
h^^  trouble  n^t  resentmg  the  Performance 
nu?  on  by  to.  Boyle  and  his  counsel  here  to- 
S  but  I  have  been  able  to  do  it  because  of 

"^'l  ruTd'understand  a  person  who  had  not 
seen  so  many  depositions  bemg  sboc»^ed  at 
fhe  performance  here  by  to.  Boyle  and  by  his 

'°^:XneL.  And  the  same  goes  for  you, 
Mr  Luh  the  same  goes  for  you.  I  am 
sSxik^  aiid  amazed,  even  with  all  of  your 
frifi  «nerience  I  am  shocked  and  amazed 
that  you  would  stoop  to  try  to  Inject  things 
Sto  a  deposition  that  you  have  done.  I  am 
Qhnoked  I  am  amazed. 

^  CARET.  I  am  not  going  to  reply  be- 
cav^e  I  am  tired  of  making  observations 
ab^t  to.  Rauh.  He  knows  what  I  think 
about  him. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 

Q.  Is  It  your  testimony,  to^  Boy»«',^^^^'^°^ 
approved    the    vacations    of    all    the    staff 

^"to'cARET.   That   question   is   repetitious. 
The  record  already  reflects  the  answer. 

S^R^r^I 'don't  think   the  record   re- 

^^.^C^'^'^^e^co^rT/oes.  And  I  suggest 
that  we  ask  the  reporter  to  read  the  testl 
mony  as  to  how  vacations  have  been  deter- 
Sl  in  the  League  in  Prior  years  Just  to 
STow  that  this  man  doesn't  know  what  he 

^^^^'rL^  n  to.  Carey  asks  you   to  go 

^^."c!RE'T°."That  is  where  the  president 
says  he  has  always  had  the  vacations  of  the 
members  of  the  League  approved  by  blm 
^ere^  nothing  unusual  In  what  he  did  this 

^'^to^F^uH.  That  was  said.  My  question  goes 
much  broader. 


By  Mr.  Rauh 

.^  ^o^-^tc  c^- r"Hr  " 

VJ  S^nTy-rrd^rsryTr^that 
includerrhVtLgue-prior  to  my  hecomln^ 
president  of  this  orgardzatlon^If  the  ^..^^ 
counsel  want*d  to  take  a  \acai-»u 

n^'whe"  "writhe  Offices  of  Labor's  Non- 
pa?tisTl^ague   at   the   time   you   removed 

"^'ur^C^y^'^e  will  stipulate  If  you  want 
thS^eTwere  °n  Eye  Street,  and  subse- 
quently  transferred  to  1437  K- 
Bv  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  transfer, 

^A^e^may  have  to  transfer  them  back^be- 

possibility    of    otner    aep  ^^^  ^^ 

f^t  thit  did  not  materialize,  we  may  be 
r^mr^  to  move  either  the  League  or  the 
s!?e^y1u^lo^  or  both  of  them  back  over  to 

"^•l"  mink  we  have  that  prerogative,  I  don't 

"""to' CAREY.  We  could  have  moved  into  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  In  a  suite. 

By   Mr.   Rauh 
Q.  Who  Signed  checks  for  the  bills  of  La- 
bor's  Nonpartisan   league   at   the   time 
yablonskl  was  removed,  ^^  f  °J'f^     3^  ^ed 
A     T^oro  M-nsn't  any  checks  oeing  t.iB"'^" 
Jr  t?ere'  ^Trecall.  They  borrowed  money 
?rom  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  pay  the ^ 
rent  over  there,  and  things  of  that  natu.e^ 
?  i  n I!.- that  we  have  discontinued  any  rent 
^"^    ^rtheLrborr  Nonpartisan   League    it 
^n"  necU'itatl  Ly  ch^ecl.  bein,  wxitten_ 
C3   No  orevious  director  of  Labors  ^c^Pa"^ 
tisan  I°^r^e  has  signed  the  checks  for  his 

°*to  Srey.  you  mean  for  his  personal  bills? 
The  Witness.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q   Mr  Yablonskl  had  no  right  to  sign  any 
checks  prior  to  the  removal? 
T  There  is  no  money  over  there 
O  And  Mr  Howe  hasn't  signed  any  checks^ 
?   Kn.lr    Personal  checks  of  his  own.  but 
no^h^'eckfas'^^ras  the  union  is  concerned 

n.'"prirt^^MrYablonskl   re^rtin^  .or 

Libor^Nonpartisan  League  in  the  new  cir- 
cumstances? 

a-  On'i'uw'nThV  court  entered  its  order 

b  "c«irit5^r^^^ -that^'u  -e  not 
Sn?"^lp^l  the  order.  Mr^Vablo^k.^re- 

^uU-ll^At  r^ime'prior^t^then  did  y^u 

'        J^,y,  Tjir    Howe  the  operation  of  La- 
dlscuss  with  Mr.  Howe  lae  "h^  ^ 

instated? 

A.  I  certainly  did. 

A    And  was  said? 

A  I  asked  him  to  aid  and  assist,  and  being 
repet  tt^us  en  the  record,  to  a'd  and  assis 
Lnd  do  everything  he  could  to  benefit  tne 
oassaee  of  that  legislation  over  there  that 
^rXl  to  the  coaTminers  of  this  count^^ 
that  I  was  scared  we  were  going  to  ^o^  J 
w^  scaTed  we  were  going  to  lose  it  under 
your  client,  Mr.  Yablonskl.  to  be  than  fair 
with  you. 
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And  I  had  every  confidence  In  this  man 
Howe.  And  I  did  consult  with  him.  And  I 
told  him  to  guide  him.  to  help  him,  to  work 
with  him,  to  do  anything  and  everything, 
,ind  to  help  the  other  associates  of  his  In  get- 
ting this  legislation  through.  I  even  wrote 
a  letter  to  h'm  to  take  a  walking  tour  so 
that  he  would  go  from  one  Congressman's 
office  to  anothers  and  meet  the  administra- 
tive assistants  and  to  meet  the  Congressmen, 
and  the  same  In  the  Senate,  to  do  those 
things  so  that  ne  would  became  acquainted 
with  what  they  do  over  there  on  the  Hill  In 
order  to  get  legislation  passed  Certainly  I 
discussed  that  with  Mr.  Howe. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  with  Mr.  Howe  who  was 
to  be  In  charge  of  that  office? 

A  He  knew.  I  didn't  have  to  discuss  it 
with  him.  he  knew  that  Mr.  Yablonskl  was 
restored,  in  oompUance  with  the  court's 
order,  as  the  acting  director,  he  knew  that. 
I  may  have  told  him,  repeated  It.  but  I  know 
that  he  knew  It. 

Q.  Can  you  then  explain  how  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  21  Mr.  Howe  offered  Mr.  Yablon- 
skl a  desk  In  the  storeroom  or  the  alcove 
and  told  him  he  would  continue  to  be  In 
charge  of  legislative  matters,  can  you  explain 
how  that  happened  in  view  of  what  you  Just 
said. 

A.  No,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it — and  I 
don't- teelleve  it  happened-  If  it  did  happen. 
You  MTf  it  happened  I  don't  believe  it  hap- 
pened. I  don't  know.  I  wasn't  there. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  that  Mr.  Howe  re- 
tained the  desk  of  the  director  of  Labor's 
Nonpartisan  League  there.  I  take  It.  and  that 
he  offered  Mr.  Yablonskl  a  desk  in  an  al- 
cove or  a  storeroom,  you  don't  believe  that? 
A.  r  know  that  Mr.  Howe  Is  not  over  there, 
he  Is  In  our  building. 
Q    On  the  morning  of  July  21,  Mr.  Boyle, 

are  you  saying- 

A.  r  have  never  been  In  that  building. 
Q.   Have  you  discussed   the  events  of  July 
21  with  Mr.  Howe  since  then? 
A.  In  what  respect? 

Q.  Have  you  discussed  the  events  of  July 
21   with  Mr.   Howe  In   any  respect? 

A.  I  have  discussed  a.  lot  of  things  with 
Mr.  Howe  that  don't  pertain  to  legislation, 
your  client  or  anyone  else,  I  discussed  a  lot 
of  things  *lth  liim.  You  would  have  to  be 
more  specific  as  to  what  you  want.  I  don't 
know  what  you  want.  If  you  tell  me  what 
you  want  I  will  be  glad  to  respond. 

Q.  Have  you  discussed  at  any  time  since 
July  21  with  Mr  Howe  what  occurred  when 
Mr.  Yablonskl  came  In  that  morning  and 
Mr.  Howe  offered  him  a  desk  In  the  store- 
room or  an  alcove,  have  vou  discussed  that 
with  Mr.  Howe? 

A.  When  that  was  called  to  my  attention, 
that  there  was  &  controversy  over  there,  I  told 
Mr  Howe,  or  sent  word  to  Mr.  Howe,  rather, 
to  come  to  my  building — I  call  It  my  building 
where  I  am  located,  the  Mine  Workers  Build- 
ing—to perform  the  duties  from  there  as 
assistant  to  the  president,  or  give  him  any- 
thing he  wants,  let's  don't  have  any  rankle 
or  Jangle  or  fight  or  argument  over  there 
as  to  where  he  sits. 

But  let  It  be  remembered  that  when  Mr. 
Yablonskl  was  the  acting  director  of  Labor's 
Nonpartisan  League  he  was  over  on  Eye 
Street,  and  the  court  did  not  tell  me  to  put 
him  In  my  particular  office  over  on  K  Street, 
and  if  they  had  been  In  the  cellar.  In  the 
attic  or  wherever  It  was,  the  court  didn't 
tell  me.  and  I  Haven't  been  told  to  this  day. 
He  may  be  dissatisfied  where  he  Is  now. 
I  don't  know.  He  has  never  told  me  that  he 
Is  completely  satisfied  where  he  Is  now,  I 
don't  know.  Maybe  he  would  rather  be  up 
here.  He  spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
here,  doesn't  he? 

Do  you  want  to  answer  that? 
Q.  Have  you  finished? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  question  I  am  about  to  ask,  Mr. 
Carey,  has  to  deal  with  the  hoetlUty  of  Mr. 
Boyle  to  Mr.  Yablonskl,  and  relates  to  Incl- 
dente  evidencing  that  hostility.  I  think  the 


hostility  of  Mr  Boyle  to  Mr.  Yablonskl  is 
relevant  to  the  question  whether  his  removal 
was  a  reprisal.  And  I  have  made  that  state- 
ment so  that  there  will  be  no  argriment  as 
to  my  purpose  In  asking  the  questions,  and 
my  ground  for  relevance, 

Mr.  Carey.  First  I  would  have  to  hear  the 
question  before  I  can  make  a  determination. 
By  Mr    Rauh 

Q  Have  you  discussed  with  anyone,  Mr. 
Boyle,  the  attack  on  Mr.  Yablonskl  on  June 

28.  1969? 

Mr.  Carty.  Objection.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  Owens.  What  attack  are  you  talking 
about? 

Mr   Rauh.  I  am  perfectly  willing 

Mr.  Caret.  Is  this  the  lioax  In  Springfield 
you  are  talking  about? 

Mr  Rauh.  You  have  characterized  It  that 
way.  I  will  simply  read  It  the  way  I  have 
given  It  to  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Caret.  Are  you  referring  to  the  Spring- 
field episode? 

Mr.  Rauh.  Of  course. 

Mr  Owens.  Mr.  Rauh.  If  you  are  going  to 
ask  questions  about  these  matters,  fine,  go 
ahead,  about  his  removal  as  acting  director. 
If  you  are  going  to  all  this  other  campaign 
stuff — you  are  acting  now  as  a  campaign 
manager  and  asking  questions.  That  is  highly 
improper,  and  you  know  it.  That  Is  why  you 
were  telling  us  what  you  were  going  to  do  In 
advance.  We  are  not  Kolng  to  let  him  answer 
any  questions  like  that 

Mr  Carey.  In  order  to  save  time  and  save 
expense  for  both  parties — I  don't  know  how 
much  money  you  people  have,  you  obviously 
have  a  great  deal,  but  we  want  to  conserve 
as  much  money  as  we  can — now,  any  question 
which  does  not  relate  to  his  removal  as 
director  of  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League  we 
will  object  to,  and  I  suggest  that  If  you  are 
going  to  continue  to  ask  those  questions,  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  court  to  Impose  the  burden 
of  paying  the  cost  of  this  deposition  for  us 
on  you. 

Mr.  Rauh  I  am  perfectly  happy  for  you  to 
make  that  move.  We  feel  that  Mr.  Bovle's 
hostility  to  Mr.  Yablonskl— 

The  Witness.  You  haven't  proven  any  hos- 
tility on  my  part  to  Mr.  Yablonskl 

Mr.  Carey.  We  don't  concede  there  Is  hos- 
tility. This  Is  merely  a  self-serving  declara- 
tion. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  he  wants  to  be  his  law- 
yer, campaign  manager,  and  take  depositions 
and  everything  else  at  one  time.  Judge,  jury 
or  what  have  you. 

Mr.  Carey.  If  he  wants  to  use  these  self- 
serving  declarations,  we  can't  stop  him. 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Rauh.  You  are  wasting  your 
time.  You  are  not  going  to  !<et  any  answers, 
except  on  the  specific  Issue  that  is  before  the 
court,  the  removal  or  the  non-removal,  the 
legitimacy  or  the  Illegitimacy. 

Mr.  Rauh.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Carey.  The 
legitimacy  or  the  Illegitimacy  of  the  removal 
depends  upon  a  state  of  mind  shown  in  part 
by  the  events  which  I  would  like  to  Inquire 
about,  such  as  the  one  at  Springfield.  They 
demonstrate  that  there  is  a  tremendous  hos- 
tility by  Mr.  Boyle,  which  I  think  the  record 
will  show  today.  But  that  will  be  up  to  the 
court. 

And  I  think  we  should  go  Into  these  ques- 
tions. 

In  order  to  save  time  I  will  try  to  work 
out  a  stipulation  with  you  as  to  the  type 
of  questions  we  will  ask  on  each  of  the  four 
letters,  each  of  the  events  In  the  four  letters 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  And  If  we  could 
have  possibly  10  minutes  off  the  record.  I 
think  we  could  put  that  stipulation  on  the 
record  that  we  would  ask  with  reepect  to 
each  paragraph  In  the  four  letters  to  Mr. 
Schiiltz.  a  certain  number  of  questions  which 
you  then.  I  take  it,  will  say  he  should  not 
answer. 

But  instead  of  asking  him  100  times,  be- 
cause we  think  there  are  100  violations,  we 
would   only   stipulate   that   they   would   be 


asked,    and    we    will    let    the    court    decide 
whether  these  are  evidence  or  hostility. 

Is  that  .sati.sfactory? 

Mr  Carey  The  position  we  take  is  this 
On  June  6  Pre-sident  Boyle,  the  defendant 
in  this  action,  removed  the  president  as  act- 
ing director  of  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League 
Based  upon  his  conclusions,  the  man  had  tak- 
en a  position  at  complete  variance  with  tlie 
policies  which  were  essential  to  the  better- 
ment, economically  and  safety-wise,  of  the 
members  of  the  UMWA  After  reading  il,e 
press  release  of  May  29  Mr.  Boyle  exerci.sed 
a  certain  Judgment  Based  upon  that  judg- 
ment he  removed  this  man  as  acting  direr- 
tor  of  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League. 

This  is  June  6.  Any  question  hUbsequeiii 
to  that  time  has  no  relevancy  to  this  matter 
And  we  Intend  to  answer  whatever  allega- 
tions yoti  write  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
or  have  written,  or  have  written  to  other 
government  agencies.  Incidentally,  and  al.v  > 
circulated  In  the  newspapers,  we  will  answer 
those  questions  In  the  proper  forum  at  the 
present  time.  This  is  not  the  proper  forum 
because    this    issue   is   not   before    the   court 

So  there  is  no  use.  we  cannot  enter  Inti 
a  stipulation  of  any  kind  I  have  made  it 
clear  that  If  you  Intend  to  ask  any  of  these 
questions  we  are  going  to  object 

Now,  you  can  do  what  you  want  and  pro- 
ceed in  your  own  unique  fahhion.  but  I  am 
not  going  to  .stipulate. 

Hostility  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  issue 
at  all.  Whether  you  like  a  man  or  dislike 
him.  the  question  is  whether  he  was  removed 
lor  cause  I  may  hate  a  man  whom  I  work 
with,  but  the  hostility  between  me  and  him 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lact  that  I  may 
remove  him  because  of  inefficiency  or  Inepti- 
tude or  incompetence,  that  is  the  test. 

And  that  was  the  test  here. 

By  Mr.  Rauh 
Q.  Mr   Boyle.  I  read  you  a  paragraph  from 
my    letter   of   July    9.    1969    lo    the   Secretary 
of    Labor.    George    P     Schultz 

Mr.  Carey  I  will  go  this  far.  If  you  can 
identify  that  letter  and  say  to  whom  It  Is 
addressed  and  ask  Mr  Boyie  If  he  is  going 
to  answer  any  questions  Involved  In  that 
particular  letter  I  will  tell  him  not  to  answer, 
and  you  can  get  U  much  more  qulcklv  if  you 
wish. 

Mr.  Rauh  That  is  what  I  meant  by  the 
.■stipulation, 

Mr  Carey.  Take  the  letters  and  identify 
them,  and  we  will  t.ake  our  position.  You 
know  it  You  have  been  around  30  years,  you 
have  been  around  longer  than  I  have  And 
you  know  that  these  questions  are  Improper, 
and  you  know  they  are  thoroughly  Improper. 

And  you  have  talked  about  being  disturbed 
by  my  behavior  I  am  shocked  and  aghast 
at  your  behavior  in  Indulging  in  what  I  con- 
sider Improprieties,  because  this  is  going  to 
be  used  for  an  ulterior  purpose  find  not  for 
the  basic  issue  which  Is  before  the  court,  and 
well  you  know  It. 

Mr.  Rauh.  The  basic  issue  is  whether  Mr. 
Yablonskl  was  removed  as  a  reprisal.  The 
question  I  want  to  ask  is  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Boyle's  hostility  toward  Mr.  Yablonskl's 
candidacy,  and  is  the  best  evidence  that  this 
was  a  reprisal. 

Mr.  Carey.  You  said  his  hostility  against 
Mr,  Yablonskl  Now  you  are  shifting  your 
position.  You  didn't  say  candlda.'y  before, 
you  .said  his  hostility  against  Mr.  Yablonskl. 
My  God,  as  I  said  yesterday,  will  you  love 
me  in  December  as  you  did  in  May.  There 
was  a  saccharine  sweetness  that  he  threw 
around  on  a  public  platform,  and  now  to 
take  a  position  and  indict  this  man  and 
charge  him  with  ineptitude,  it  almost  makes 
me  regurgitate,  because  he  was  lying  then  or 
he  Is  lying  now. 

You  can't  take  two  positions  which  are 
contradictory  and  be  telling  the  truth  both 
times. 

Mr.  Rauh.  I  believe  the  four  letters  to  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Schultz,  July  fi,  1989.  July  18, 
1969,  July  25.  1969,  and  August  13,  1969  are 
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relevant  because  they  show  Mr.  Boy le  s  hos- 
uilty  to  Mr.  Yablonskl  and  Mr.  Boyle  s  hos- 
t   itv  to  Mr.  Yablonskl's  candidacy.  Since  it 
hiL  been  made  clear  that  no  questions  will 
'^answered   on  the  record,  I  would  simply 
liKe  a  stipulation  that  no  question  about  the 
events  In  those  letters  will  be  answered  with- 
out a  court  order,  whether  they  are  about 
Mr   Boyle  s  knowledge  of  the  events,  hU  par- 
ucipation  in  the  events,  his  investigation  of 
ne  events,  or  his  refusal  to  take  any  action 
w  stop  the  events.  And  I  would  Squire  on  all 
,^  those  subjects  If  I  were  permitted.  I  take 
t   that  we  are  now  stipulating  that  subject 
lo  a  court  order  Mr.  Boyle  will  not  answer 
aiiv  questions  about  those  points. 

Mr  OWENS.  There  is  one  thing  I  might  sav 
Wasn't  there  one  thing  In  your  letter  about 
U.e  removal  of  the  director  of  Labor's  Non- 
partisan League?  . 
Mr    Rauh.   That   is   paragraph   two.  But  i 
was  not  going  to  inquire  into  that. 
Mr.  Owens.  Outside  of  that. 
Mr.  Rauh.  Then  my  statement,  other  than 
paragraphs   one    and    two    which    I    was    not 
iXfto  inquire  into,  because  they  were  the 
'1   cases    in    the    court,    my    statement   is 
satisfactory  to  you.  Mr.  Carey? 

Mr   Carey.  It  Is  satisfactory,  but  I  want  to 
make  a  statement  for  the  record.  ,  „    ,„„ 

There  is  nothing  under  the  Federal  Rules 
,,1    Discovery    when    a    deposition    is    being 
-aken  that  prevents  a  lawyer  from  asking  a 
nuestion     I    do    not    particularly    appreciate 
these    questions    being    asked-not    that   we 
!.re  reluctant  to  answer  them,  we  will  answer 
the.se  questions  at  the  proper  time    and  in 
the  proper  forum.  But  I  do  not  Intend  to  vlo- 
methr canon  oi  ethics  rr  allow  them  to  be 
wc.lated    by    Mr     Rauh    or   anyone   e'se^  Be- 
cause I  can  see  a  projection  of  two  or  three 
davs  from  now  where  these  questions  will  be 
carried  in  the  newspapers,  we  will  be  down 
in  court  asking  for  a  court  order,  an  order 
to  get  propaganda  for  a  political  campaign, 
which  I  think  is  contemptible.  I  cannot  stop 
It    I  can  object  to  It.  But  I  do  question  the 
ethics  of  the  proponents  of  such  proposition 
Mr    Rauh.    With    that    statement,    we   do 
have   a   stipulation   that    you   would   answer 
IK)   questions   In    the   circumstances   that    I 
luuMned   on   the   record. 

Mr  Carey.  1  assume— and  you  assure  me. 
md  I  am  accepting  your  assurance— that 
Ul  of  these  events  took  place  subsequent  to 
the  removal  date  of  Mr.  Yablonskl  as  acting 
director.    Is    that    true? 

Mr  Rauh  I  cannot  without  reading  the 
'our  letters  ed  into  that  I  believe  that  to  be 
irue,  but  I  haven't  reread  the  four  letters 
this   morning. 

Mr   Carey.  If  you  find  that  to  be  true  and 
we  do  go  to  court,  would  you  then  be  will- 
ing to  withdraw  thaf 
Mr.  Rauh.  All  right. 

Mr.  Carey.  That  is  all  right,  that  Is  satls- 
factcrv  to  me. 

Mr  Rauh.  And  there  will  be  no  defense 
made  in  court  that  X  didn't  ask  the  questions 
on  the  record  when  I  seek  to  get  an  order 
that  he  answered  questions  In  this  regard. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Carey.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  Rauh.  I  want  to  make  two  statements 
on  the  record.  First,  the  continued  reference 
bv  Mr    Bovle  to  my  statement  to  the  press 
i;  a  mistake.  I  said  nothing  there.  This  Is  a 
mKtike  elven  out  by  someone  else,  and  l  at 
nc     fme  said  this   It  is  not  particularly  im- 
Sor  ant  to  me,  because  I  don't  think  It  would 
have  been  anything  wrong  to  have  said  that 
Mr    Yablonskl  feels  that  the  wildcat  strike 
is  a  testament  to  the  lack  of  confidence  of 
he  men  in  the  union.  But  I  didn't  want 
the-1  simply  want  the  record  to  show  that 
Lcondlv   since  there  has  been  throughout 
thfdav  acontlnual  reference  to  working  by 
Se  hoU  and  high  fees.  I  think  the  record 
shotild  show  that  I  have  not  beenpald  one 
cent  bv  Mr  Yablonskl.  and  unless  some  funds 
^e  collected  from  the  public,  which  I  hardly 
tipeTt  wmoccur.  I  shall  spend  these  hun- 


dreds of  hours  for  nothing,  except  the  pur- 
nose  of  getting  some  democracy  In  the 
united  Mine  Workers,  which  I  feel  Is  sadly 

'^Mr"  Carey.  Let  the  record  reflect  that  we 
don't  need  third  parties  to  Provide  democ- 
racv  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America^ 
we  feel  perfectly  competent,  we  feel  the 
united  Mine  Workers  Is  a  democratic  union 
despite  what  Mr  Rauh  says  ,,,  R„„h 

And  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this.  Mr^Rauh^ 
YOU  said  that  you  did  not  say  that  t^s  ,as 
a  test  of  Mr    Bovle's— or  you  are  alleging  to 

'^The"  wrTNESs.     He     is     alleged     to     have 

'"mT^arey.  You  have  denied  this,  and  I 
accept  vour  denial.  I  don't  question  it. 
The  Witness.  In  the  Washington  Post. 
Mr.  CAREY.  Will  you  be  willing  to  drop  a 
note  to  the  Washington  Post  or  call  the  Pt»t 
and  say  that  you  were  misquoted  and  you 
never  said  that? 

Mr    Rauh.   I   am   not   quoted   In   this,   it 

says  a  lawyer  for  Mr.  Yablonskl.  You    ump  to 

the  assumption  that  was  me.  I  said  nothing. 

IiTo^Jy.  It  .^ays  his  Washington  lawyer. 

Who  else  do  you  have. 

Mr.  Rauh.  I  have  no  one 

Mr.    Carey.   Mr.    Moore    is   not    a   lawjer.   l 

'*NIr' RAUH.  Mr.  Moore  will  be  a  lawyer  in  a 

^'^Mr    CAREY.  I  am  not  questioning  that  but 
who  Is  the  Washington  lawyer? 

Mr    Rauh.   I   am   the   Washington   lawyer. 
And  in  so  far  as  they  say  I  said  that,  they 

"^H^oVevSTam  perfectly  -""-«-,-'- 
the  Washington  Post  this  letter:  I  did  not 
sav  that  but  had  I  been  asked.  I  would  have. 
Mr  Ov^^NS.  What  does  what  is  in  that  pa- 
pe'r  have  to  do  with  this?  Lets  stop. 

(Off  the  record.)  . 

Mr  RAUH  I  think  we  have  concluded  this 
short  of  making  a  decision  whether  to  go  to 
court  to  get  the  answers  to  the  questions 
that  have  not  been  responded  to. 

I  do,  however,  intend  to  take  on  some  other 
depositions  of  employees  of  the  United  I^ne 
wTkers,  and  I  am  wondering,  because  they 
are  not  parties,  whether  you  want  me  to 
^ubpoena'them.  or  whether  y°u -"l"  ^"P^  ^ 
notice  for  their  depositions,  Mr^  Carey. 

Mr  OWENS.  If  the  employees  are  in  town^ 
arrange    the    time    and    set    the    depositions 

''X  CAREY.  A  time  usually  convenient  to 
both  parties,  and  ample  notice,  not  like  the 

'^Mr°"lAUH.  on  that  basis  I  thl^l^^^f^^^;-^ 
concluded  this  deposition,  subject  to  the 
court  action  If  we  decide  to  take  It . 

(Whereupon,  at  3:30  pjn.,  the  taking  of  the 
deposition  was  concluded.) 


many  more  individuals,  >o^"^'  ^J^^J^^^ 
young  at  heart,  to  recoenize  the  enrich 
fng   values  which  are  involved  m  bat- 
tUng  unselfishly  for  the  pubUc  interest. 

1  From  Life  magazine  | 

NAD«s  raiders:    the  Lone  Ranger   Gcts  a 

Posse 

(Bv  Jack  Newfieldi 


RALPH  NADER  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST 
(Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked'  and  was  ^i^'^'^  .P«""/if^°"  ^^ 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the 
RECORD,  and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 

"  Mr    HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Ralph  Nader,  lawyer  for  the 
people    is  having  a  growing  impact  on 
behalf  of  powerless  individuals^  No  em- 
^re  buiJde?.  Mr.  Nader  is  nevertheless  at- 
tracting to  his  banner  some  of  the  most 
creatwe  and  imaginative  talent  among 
voun"  people.  In  the  following  two  artl- 
des.  the  first  appearing  in  Life  "^ag^^e 
and  written  by  Jack  Newfield.  and  the 
second  appearing  in  the  New  RepubUc 
and  written  by  Mr.  Nader,  the  process 
aSd  philosophy  of  his  activities  are  set 

^°?hope  that  these  articles  wUl  inspire 


HIS  address  is  kept  secret,  yet  PeoPJe  some- 
how find  out  and  wait  on  the  sidewalk  to 
nrLnt  some  problem  they've  encountered. 
L  provide  som^e  clue  for  him  to  ^oHow  ^P^ 
In  Winsted  Conn.,  where  he  grew  up.  more 
hana^^n  letters  and  almost  a  do«n  ^ng- 

dlst.mce  cills  reach  his  P"«"^^„  ^''^^^'l^he 
seeking  his  help.  In  Washington,  where  he 
mes  a»d  works,  his  mall  heaps  up  »n  large 
piles,  much  of  It  addressed  simply:  Ralph 
Nader   Washington,  D.C. 

A  few  seasons  back  Ralph  Nader  was  the 
soUtary  sUghtly  eccentric-crusader  for  auto 
rafetv'aslngle'-lssue,  individualistic  reform- 
er bereft  of  staff  or  money  But  no^  tne 
"ne'r'  has  spawned  ^  mo-ment.  Now  he 
red^r  sinse  ^  o-r^al^^fo^a^o^n  r.w 
Las.  from  Justice  for  Arnerlcan  Ind^ans^ 
to  ecoloBV  to  reform  of  the  United  miuo 
workers  union  He  has  set  up  an  activist  in- 
::rtuTi."washington  with  a  full-tlme  s.afl 

and  some  foundation  funds  And  he  has  b^ 
come  a  folk  hero  in  the  nation  s  U^  choo^ 
which  provided  him  with  most  of  the  102 
v.ung  ^ople  (out  of  2.O00  volunteers,  who 
soent  the  summer  burrowing  Into  the  soft 
underbelly  of  the  federal  bureaucracy,  look- 
ing for  scandals  and  skeletons. 

tfon    Adam  Walinsky,  Robert  Kennedy- s  for- 

L<,v  has  helned  to  forge  an  effective  bioc  oi 

ra^lord  Nelson.  Nader  works  with  all  of 
fhem  feedmg  them  data  and  Information^ 
Sving  before  their  subcommittees  and 
suee^tlng  new  issues  for  them  to  look  Into 
NadeHsm^s   becoming   an   important    social 

'°Se  location  of  Ralph  Nader's  8107-a- 
month  office  is  a  closely  g^^^^^'^^t  and  oen- 
doesn't  have  ^''Zo  T-r^o^t^     t-^^^sTe<, 

?or  hirrfn.  nfrrrroU-B -- 

a  day.  cruising  the  city  to  mee    w^^h  his  net 
work  of  subterranean  contacts  in  the  press 
Congress    and    corporations     "taking    long 
distance  calls  on  the  pay  phone  in  the  hall 
ofws    boarding    house,    d-'ani^g    .-^^'|  ^fj 
--f^^nd'rrding-dVcr^^sSal^f?:.:- 
TZrnnlle   rTo^' ^n.    complex    legal    and 
<;cipntiflc  lournals. 

S"r  meet.  <"""•  •»"  1>««"1"«'*  "! 

he  Tmong  other  things,  gets  copies  of  secret 
repons  frim  people  in  corpor^t  ons  and  gov- 

-LToL^^^^^^^^ad'tff^ero^es. 
^Too  mucb  of  What  I  do  has  to  rern^n  con- 
fldential  and  secret,"  he  says.    I  must  have 

'"Hfh^'tiitally  integrated  his  concepts  of 
work  and  leisure.  And  he  has  systematically 
:on;itlo2ed  his  body  to  function  on  ^our 
hours'  sleep  a  night.  "I  happen  to  »^e  Jhat 
I  do  very  much."  he  explains.    My  desire  lor 
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privacy  la  a  function  of  my  need  for  time. 
I  actually  And  the  act  of  staying  up  till 
dawn  researching  a  confidential  memoran- 
dum pleasurable.  It's  Just  that  I  would  rather 
work  20  hours  a  day  on  something  that  gives 
me  real  satisfaction  than  three  hours  a  day 
on  an  alienating  Job  that  bores  me.  So  I 
don't  have  to  go  to  a  dlscotb^ue  at  night 
to  relax." 

As  Nader  talks,  there  are  quick,  nervous 
thrusts  of  his  long,  bony  hands.  This  is  his 
only  distinguishing  gesture.  The  voice  is  soft 
and  unaccented,  his  manner  is  moderate, 
almost  bland.  Rls  dress  is  conventional,  his 
ties  are  particularly  dull.  He  is  not  bombastic 
but,  rather,  he  blends,  and  this  personal 
style  Is  part  of  his  attraction  to  the  young 
who  work  with  him.  He  makes  many  other 
people  uncomfortable,  though,  because  they 
can't  understand  his  motives.  A  senator  once 
asked  him,  "Wfty  do  you  do  this?"  and  Na- 
der replied.  "Tou  wouldn't  ask  me  that  If  I 
was  representing  the  A.SPCA  ,  would  you'" 
His  adversaries  suspect  that  baser  human 
drives  like  money,  ego  and  power  are  bis  real 
fuel.  They  speculate  that  he  has  a  .>!ecret 
Swiss  bank  account,  that  he  harbors  secret 
political  ambitions,  that  he  has  been  bought 
off  by  the  bicycle  Industry. 

His  friends  ridicule  the  rumors  and  point 
out  thaX  he  draws  no  steady  salary  and  lives 
mainly. .on  money  from  college  lectures  he 
gives  (about  20  a  year  ranging  from  no  fee 
to  a  maximum  of  $1,000)  and  articles  he 
writes,  moetly  fbr  The  New  Republic  at  $125 
each.  He  did  earn  about  $60,000  for  hl.s  book. 
Unsafe  at  Any  Speed,  but  has  spent  almost 
all  of  that  over  the  pa«,  three  and  a  half 
years  financing  new  Inveetlgatlons.  "Ralph 
is  Just  an  old-fashioned  moralist."  says  his 
confidant  and  publisher.  Richard  Grossman. 
"He's  In  the  Brandels  tradition.  He's  Just 
very  outraged  by  the  breakdown  of  ethics 
In  business  and  government.  He  is  what  he 
seentx.  AU  the  rest  Is  mythology  Invented 
by  the  press.  He's  not  lonely.  He's  not  crazy. 
He  Is  not  humorless." 

A  congressman  who  has  worked  closely 
with  Nader  suggests  that  his  secret  weapon 
Is  his  "lack  of  ego.  Ralph  Just  Isn't  desperate 
to  grab  all  the  credit  every  time  he  has  a 
scoop.  He'd  rather  call  Morton  Mlntz  at  the 
Washington  Post,  or  Warren  Ma^nuson  over 
In  the  Senate,  and  let  them  release  it.  then 
call  a  press  conference  himself.  He  Just  has 
no  ulterior  motives.  He  doesn't  have  an 
Ideology  to  sell.  He  won't  even  tell  me  If  he's 
a  Democrat  or  a  Republican." 

And  another  friend,  offering  that  Nader  has 
no  car.  only  four  suits  and  eats  many  of  his 
evening  meals  alone,  explains  Nader's  life- 
style this  way;  'Look,  if  you  really  believe 
that  cars  are  unsafe,  meat  and  fish  are 
unhealthy,  television  gives  off  harmful  rays, 
that  Jets  are  dangerous  and  that  air  Is  pol- 
luted, you're  apit  to  live  a  little  bit  like  a 
nun." 

"I  don't  like  to  think  of  mvself  as  an 
Idealist."  Nader  said  recently.  "If  you  define 
an  idealist  as  someone  who  recedes  from  the 
real  world  because  he  wants  his  own  world 
to  be  pure,  then  I'm  not  an  idealist,  I  think 
of  myself  as  being  very  practical  because  I 
want  to  be  effective.  One  of  the  reasons  I  do 
what  I  do  is  that  I  feel  very  strongly  the 
Inadequacies  of  the  traditional  reformers. 
They  don't  do  their  homework.  They  get  all 
Involved  with  status,  egotism  and  the  rituals 
of  publicity.  Even  the  great  old  muckrakers 
like  Upton  Sinclair  and  Lincoln  Steffens  only 
did  20'"r  of  the  Job,  They  stopoed  with  ex- 
posure. They  didn't  follow  through  by  polit- 
ically mobilizing  a  concerned  constituency." 

Nader  has  also  been  labeled  an  "Ombuds- 
man," a  "lobbyist,"  a  "muckraker."  But  the 
title  he  likes  best  is  "people's  lawyer." 

"The  function  of  a  lawyer."  he  said  with 
his  flair  for  aphorisms,  "Is  to  be  a  good  in- 
vestigator, analytic  and  careful.  And  to  be 
savvy  about  the  uses  of  power,  I  am  a  lawyer. 
Most  lawyers  are  too  hung  up  on  clients.  Tne 


most  Important  thing  a  lawyer  can  do  U  be- 
come an  advocate  of  powerless  citizens,  I  am 
in  favor  of  lawyers  without  clients.  Lawyers 
should  represent  systems  of  Justice.  I  want  to 
create  a  new  dimension  to  the  legal  profes- 
sion. What  we  have  now  is  a  democracy  with- 
out citizens.  No  one  Is  on  the  public's  side. 
All  the  lawyers  are  on  the  corporations"  side. 
And  the  bureaucrats  in  the  Administration 
don't  think  the  government  belongs  to  the 
people. 

"VOT  example,  the  Industries,  corporations 
and  lobbyists  manipulate  the  federal  com- 
missions and  agencies  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  always  been  a  tool  of 
the  railroads,  the  bus  llne«  and  the  trucking 
Industry.  The  Department  of  Interior  has 
been  easily  Influenced  by  the  oil  and  gas  Ln- 
dustrlea.  'The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  an  instrument  of  the  tobacco  Industry. 
No  one  represents  the  public  Interest.  Lawyers 
are  never  where  the  needs  are  greatest.  I  hope 
a  new  generation  of  lawyers  will  begin  to 
change  that." 

So.  when  Nader  began  to  expand  his  in- 
vestigations in  the  summer  of  1968.  he  im- 
ported seven  volunteers,  including  four  law 
students  and  two  law  school  greuluates,  to 
help  him.  They  came  to  Washington  to  look 
Into  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  in 
early  January  of  1969  Nader  personally  de- 
livered the  students'  lB5-page  report  to 
Washington's  media  meccas.  The  report  de- 
scribed one  $22,000-a-year  bureaucrat  asleep 
In  his  office,  documented  other  examples  of 
political  cronyism  and  corporate  favoritism, 
and  three  months  later  President  Nixon  re- 
quested an  FTYT  investigation  by  the  Ameri- 
can B.\r  Association. 

Next  Nader  helped  establish  the  new  tax- 
exempt,  nonprofit  Center  for  Study  of  Re- 
sponsive Law  In  an  old  townbouse  off  Dupont 
Circle,  The  Center,  funded  by  the  Carnegie 
and  other  foundations,  has  a  consultant  staff 
of  four  young  lawyers  and  a  political  scien- 
tist, and  works  on  consumer  issues,  Nader  is 
the  unsalaried  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

And  in  the  summer  of  1969,  his  button- 
down  guerrilla  band  of  102  college  and  grad- 
uate students  roamed  over  Washington,  The 
student  volunteers  received  subsistence 
salaries  (about  $50  a  week  from  foundation 
sources)  for  their  exhausting  season  of  Inter- 
viewing uptight  agency  deskmen.  pacifying 
suspicious  Under  Secretaries  and  studying 
dusty  archives.  The  agency  employes  pan- 
icked, threw  temper  tantrums  at  Nader,  re- 
fused to  open  up  files  to  the  students  and  in 
general  behaved  as  If  thev  had  something  to 
hide. 

Most  of  the  Raiders  were  law  students, 
but  a  few  were  studying  medicine,  engineer- 
ing and  even  anthropology.  Twenty-one  of 
them  were  women.  Broken  down  Into  teams 
of,  between  seven  and  14.  they  focused  on 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Interior  and 
HEW;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(ICC):  and  on  Covington  and  Burling,  one 
of  the  capital's  most  politically  connected 
private  law  firms.  These  targets  were  picked, 
rather  than,  say,  the  Pentagon  or  the  State 
Department,  because  they  are  the  agencies 
most  directly  related  to  consumer  Issues. 
Covington  and  Burling  was  added  to  the 
list  because  of  its  considerable  work  in  be- 
half of  corporations  in  consumer  areas. 

The  Raiders  seemed  to  be  the  sort  of  stu- 
dents who  in  1961  would  have  volunteered 
for  the  Peace  Corps  or  in  1964  have  gone 
to  Mississippi  to  register  black  voters  or  in 
1968  would  have  worked  for  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy or  Robert  Kennedy.  They  are  not 
New  Left  types,  and  are  quick  to  criticize 
the  S.D.S.  revolutionaries  for  being  too  in- 
effectual, too  theoretical  and  too  irrational. 
Like  their  leader,  the  Raiders  tend  to  be 
personally  and  culturally  conventional.  They 
don't  wear  unusually  long  hair  or  seem  to 
be  rock  music  fanatics.  Most  seem  to  have 
the  liberal,  law  student's   mind-set:    hard- 


working, activist,  linear:  seekers  still  nf  a 
way  to  wed  morality  to  legality  without  vio- 
lence. 

Two  of  the  most  impressive  were  Jim  P;i!- 
lows.  a  Harvard  undergraduate,  and  Julian 
Houston,  a  secona-ye«r  law  student  at  Bus- 
ton  University.  Fallows  Is  the  president  ui 
tVie  Harvard  Crimscm  and  Bi>ent  the  previous 
summer  doing  civil  rights  work  In  the  Ala- 
bama black  belt.  Houston,  who  is  blacli 
was  a  first-generation  activist  with  S.N  C  c\ 
and  the  Northern  Student  Movement  in  tlip 
early  '608.  Explaining  his  leap  from  organiz- 
ing the  underclass  to  exploring  the  power 
structure,  he  said.  "Working  with  Nader  I 
feel  I'm  attacking  the  same  problem-; 
S.N.C.C.  was,  only  at  a  different  access  poln* 
With  S.N.C.C.  we  tried  to  organize  the  p>er'- 
ple  who  worked  on  Senator  Eastland's  plan- 
tation. Here  I'm  working  with  the  tean-. 
looking  into  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
That  department  has  influence  over  small 
farmers,  black  people  and  poor  people  everv 
day," 

TTie  agriculture  team  was  most  concerned 
with  investigating  the  department's  food 
stamp  program,  with  finding  out  the  status 
of  racial  integration  in  the  department's 
rural  extension  service,  and  in  determining 
what  Influence  the  tobacco  growers  and  cer- 
tain senior  congressmen  like  Jamie  Whitteii 
of  Mississippi  I  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  that  approves 
the  Agriculture  Department's  budget]  have 
over  the  department.  Fallows,  who  worked 
on  the  Investigation  along  with  Houston, 
said  the  Raiders  had  not  received  much  co- 
operation. "One  division  director  removed 
two  manuals  fronr  the  department's  public 
library  as  soon  as  we  asked  to  see  them. 
They  wouldn't  let  us  examine  their  files. 
which  we  feel  shpuld  be  open  to  citizens 
under  the  Publl."  Information  Act,  We  dis- 
covered a  lot  of  employes  are  actually  afraid 
of  losing  their  Jobs  if  they  talk  to  us  TTie 
bureaucracy  has  turned  people  Into  serfs 
who  live  in  fear.  We're  trying  to  penetrate 
a  whole  way  of  l.fe  when  we  dig  into  this 
department," 

Back  at  school  now.  each  team  of  Raiders 
Is  drafting  a  heavily  documented  report  on 
its  findings,  and  these  will  be  published  as  a 
book.  Any  royalties  from  the  book  will  be 
used  as  the  royalties  from  Unsafe  at  Any 
Speed  were — to  subsidize  further  investiga- 
tions. And  the  book  will  Include  dozens  of 
episodes  gleaned  from  trips  like  the  one 
Fallows  and  Houston  made  one  hot.  muggy 
afternoon  to  a  man  in  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's civil  rights  office.  The  pair  liad 
interviewed  the  same  man  the  day  before, 
and  Houston  talked  about  him  while  driving 
across  the  sultry  city.  "This  guy  is  a  relic.' 
Houston  said.  "He's  a  Negro  who  acts  like 
he's  never  heard  of  de  facto  segregation.  It's 
our  Job  to  evaluate  what  kind  of  Job  he  does 
for  poor  people  and  black  people  in  the 
South,  He  has  some  responsibility  for  the 
rural  extension  service,  which  should  be 
teaching  people  how  to  grow  better  crops. 
But  that  service  is  de  facto  segregated,  and 
he  doesn't  do  anything  about  it," 

At  the  Department  of  Agriculture  build- 
ing, the  Raiders  had  to  explain  their  purpose 
and  fill  out  a  form  to  gain  entry  to  the  park- 
ing lot.  Inside  the  dirty,  gray  building,  the 
halls  were  poorly  lighted  and  not  air-condi- 
tioned. On  each  side  there  were  dozens  of 
small.  Kafkaesque  cubicles. 

The  employee  was  very  nervous.  He  stam- 
mered, his  hands  trembled  a  little,  and  he 
kept  looking  down  at  the  floor.  "I  could  get 
fired."  he  said,  "if  I  say  the  wrong  thing  to 
these  boys," 

For  a  half  hour  the  two  Raiders  questioned 
him  like  zealous  district  attorneys.  Prom  his 
answers,  it  appeared  that  the  department 
was  not  trying  to  Integrate  the  extension 
service,  and  that  white  county  workers  in 
the  South  do  not  help  many  blacks.  Finally, 
he  looked  Houston  in  the  eye  and  said: 
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■  Look,  my  grandfather  was  a  slave  Now 
lin  here.  I  know  everything  is  not  perfect.  I 
know  things  have  to  change.  But  not  so  fast, 
vTcan  feep  pushing,  but  /  ^ave  to  go 
.lower  I  have  to  worry  about  a  wife  and 
^nildren.  My  grandfather  was  a  slave,  you 
understand  what  that  means,  don't  you? 
"'iaving  the  office.  Houston  said  quietly 
That  really  moved  me.  but  damn  It,  the 
„uv  IS  not  doing  his  Job  because  the  bu- 
reaucracy has  him  living  in  terror  of  being 
nred  or  demoted,"  . 

llie  team  of  Raiders  investigating  the 
Food  and  Drug  Admlnlstratilon  (PDA)  came 
f;,^  similar  fears.  One  morning  in  August 
wo  Ralders-Jlm  Turner,  a  recent  graduft« 
lohlo  State  Law  School,  and  Peter  Gold  a 
s;cond-year  student  at  N,Y,U.  Law-lnt«r- 
ttewed  Kenneth  Kirk,  the  No.  3  man  in  the 
FDA  for  90  minutes  Their  goal  viras  to  find 
Tut  just  Why  in  1966  the  FDA  had  ru  ed 
at  cola  drinks  did  not  have  to  list  caffeine 
a.  an  Ingredient  on  their  bottle  labels. 

in  the  course  of  the  prodding  but  low- 
Kt-ved  interview,  the  administrator  repeatedly 
.'^^ed  Gold  how  and  where  he  jj^d  obtained 
■jeclfic  memos  or  files  because  he.  Kirk,  haa 
,;  en  looking  for  them  himself  He  a^so  sad 
i.e  was  totally  unaware  of  meetli.gs  that  Odd 
,  isuallv  referred  to,  ' ' 

Alth6ugh  Kirk  said  he  was  Ignorant  of  the 
e.xact  details  of  how  the  caffeine  decls  on 
was  made,  he  did  reveal  that  Just  before  the 
eieclslon  was  announced,  he  received  two 
telephone  calls.  One  was  from  Senator  Rich- 
ard Russell  of  Georgia,  the  home  state  of  one 
■arce  cola  company.  Another  large  soft  drink 
iiroducer  that  would  have  been  affected  by 
■'he  ruling  Is  located  In  Texas  and  the  second 
;all  was  from  a  member  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
White  House  staff.  Both  callers  "expressed 
,  oncern  about  the  progress  of  the  Issue. 

Later,  someone  said,  "Kirk  asked  to  look 
it  the  copies  of  the  memos  we  had.  Just  to 
TV  to  find  out  who  leaked  them.  But  he 
..ave  the  ball  game  away  when  he  told  us 
Russell  and  Johnson's  guy  had  called  up. 

At  their  law  schools  now,  Nader's  summer 
Raiders    are    beginning    to    launch    student 
ampalgns  to  reform  law  school  currlculums 
,0  that  they  Include  and  create  courses  rele- 
ant  to  advocacy  law.  Most  of  the  Raiders 
have  decided  to  carve  out  careers  In    public 
.nterest   law,"   and  Ralph   Nader,   out  of   a 
Winsted.  Conn,  family  of  moderate  means. 
,ut  of  Princeton  University  and  out  of  Har- 
vard Law  school,  hopes  to  set  up  a    public 
interest  law  firm."  *^  •_  „ 

The  Harvard  Law  Record  commented  in  a 
recent  editorial  that  the  university  "should 
recognize  that  Ralph  Nader  may  be  the  most 
outstanding  man  ever  to  receive  »  degree 
:rom  this  institution,"  Norman  Dorsen, 
NYU  law  professor  and  noted  civil  liberties 
advocate,  says.  ""Nader  Is  one  of  several  im- 
portant forces— along  with  Earl  Warren  he  is 
the  most  personal— that  have  helped  to  lib- 
erate law  students  from  rigid  commercial 
attitudes."  Bob  Walters.  Investigative  report- 
er for  the  Washington  Star,  says.  '  I've  seen 
Nader  speak  at  law  schools  and  the  guy  Is 
treated  as  a  real  saint  In  those  places^  They 
respond  to  him  like  they  do  to  Tom  Hayden 
or  Eldridge  Cleaver  at  other  campuses. 

In  the  long  run.  Ralph  Nader's  greatest 
impact  may  not  be  on  the  corporations,  or  on 
the  federal  bureaucracy,  but  on  the  next 
eeneration  of  lawyers  and  law  students  that 
he  has  inspired  by  his  aggressive  yet  modest 
example.  Ralph  Nader  may  be  generating  the 
legal  profession's  first  cult  of  nonpersonallty. 

I  Prom  the  New  Republic.  Oct.  11.  1969] 
Law  Schools   and  Law  Firms 
(By  Ralph  Nader) 
(Note.— Ralph   Nader  has   become   a   na- 
tional institution,  the  unpaid  representative 
of   the   public   intere-^t   before   Congress   and 
the  regulatory  agencies.  He  is  board  chair- 
man of  the  new  center  for  Study  of  R^spon- 


slve  Law  in  Washington  and  has  contributed 
to  The  New  Republic  since  1965.)  .^„, 

It  was  a  similar  ritual  every  year.  About 
560  new  law  students  would  file  into  vener- 
able Austin  HaU  at  Harvard  Law  School  on 
a  September  day  and  hear  the  n°-"°^^ 
dean    Erwln  N.  Grlswold,  orient  them.  The 
good'  dean  had  the  speech  down  to  a  prac- 
ticed spontaneity.  He  advised  them  that  at 
that  instant  they  had  become  members  of 
the  legal  profession,  that  law  firms  were  the 
backbone  of  the  profession,  that  th"e  were 
no  glee  clubs  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  and 
that  the  law  was  a  zealous  mistress.  Thus 
was  launched  a  process  of  engineering  the  law 
student  into  corridor  thinking  and  largely 
non-normative   evaluation.   It   was   a   three- 
year  excursus  through  legal  minutiae,  em- 
braced by   wooden  logic  and   impervious  to 
what  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  called  the 
"felt  necessities  of  our  times"  It  is  not  easy 
to  take  the  very  bright  young  minds  of  a 
nation,  envelop  them  in  conceptual  cocoons 
and  condition  their  expectations  of  pra.ctlce 
to  the  demands  of  the  corporate  law  Ajm.  But 
this  is  what  Harvard  Law  School  did  for  over 
a  half  century  to  all  but  a  resistant  few  ot 
the  40,000  graduates. 

The  Harvard  Law  paitgrn- honed  to  a  per- 
fection of  brilliant  myopia  and  superfiuous 
rigor— became    eariy     in    the    century    the 
Olympian  object  of  mimicry  for  law  schools 
throughout   the   country.   Harvard    also   did 
evervthlng   it   could   to  replicate   Its  educa- 
tlonkl  system  through  its  production  of  lavi 
school   teachers,   casebooks,   and   an    almost 
proselytizing    zeal.    This    system    faithfully 
nourished  and  fundamentally  upheld  a  de- 
veloping legal  order  which  has  become  more 
arls^rltic  and  less  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  strains  of  a  complex   society.  I^  turn^ 
the    established    legal    order    controlled    the 
terms  of  entry  Into  the  profession  In  ways 
^Tfettered  Imagination,  Inhibited  reform 
and  made  alienation  the  price  of  questioning 
Its  assumptions  and   proposing   radical   sur- 

^^Unreal  as  it  may  appear,  the  connection 
between  the  legal  establishment  and  the 
spectacular  increase  in  the  breakdown  of  the 
leeal  system  has  rarely  been  made  outside 
the  fraternity.  This  Is  due  to  the  functional 
modestv  of  the  profession.  Its  reluc^nce  to 
parade  "itself  as  the  shaper.  staffer  and  broker 
for  the  operating  legal  framework  in  this 
country.  What  Is  not  claimed  Is  "Ot  at- 
tributed. This  escape  from  responsibility  for 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  justice  in  there- 
lationships  of  men  and  institutions  has  been 
a  touchstone  of  the  legal  profession. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  understand  the  legal 
crises  that  envelop  the  contemporary  scene— 
in  the  cities,  in  the  environment.  In  the 
courts,  in  the  marketplace.  In  public  services. 
m  the  corporate-government  arenas  and  in 
Washington-should  come  to  g'2Pt';l;h  this 
leeal  flow  chart  that  begins  vrtth  the  law 
schools  and  ends  with  the  law  fi^m^;^?": 
tlcularlv  the  large  corporate  law  firms  of 
New  York  and  Washington. 

Harvard  Law's  most  enduring  contribu- 
tion to  legal  education  vsras  the  mixing  oi 
the  case  method  of  study  with  the  Socratlc 
method  of  teaching.  Developed  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century  under  Dean  Christopher 
Columbus  Langdell,  these  techniques  were 
taUor-made  trtransform  intellectual  arro- 
gance into  pedagogical  systems  that  humbled 
fhe  slude^lntS  accepting  It^  premise, 
levels  of  abstractions  and  choice  of  subjects^ 
Law  professors  take  delight  In  crushing  egos 
m  order  to  acculturate  the  students  to  what 
they  called  "legal  reasoning"  or  ""thinking 
like  a  lawyer."  The  process  Is  a  highly  sophis- 
ticated form  of  mind  conti-ol  that  trades  off 
breadth  of  vision  and  factual  Inquiry  for 
freedom  to  roam  in  an  Intellectual  cage. 

The  study  of  actual  law  cases--almoet  aj- 
ways  at  the  appellate  court  level-combines 
with  the  socratlc  questlonln*  sequence  In 
claaa  to  keep  students  continually  on  the  de- 


fensive, while  giving  them  the  feeling  that 
they  are  learning  hard  law,  toa«f  "ch  a«  the 
Socratic  method  is  a  game  at  which  only  one 
^prof««or>    can  play,  the  students  are 
conditioned  to  react  to  questions  and  issues 
'which  they  have  no  role  in  f^P^'^B  or  stlrn- 
ulatlng.  such  teaching  forms  have  bee°  cru- 
cial in  perpetuating  the  status  quo  in  teach- 
mg    co^e^    For   decades,   the   law    school 
curriculum  reflected  with  ^'^^'^'''''L^''^^ 
the  commercial  demands  of  law  firm  prac 
lice    Law  firm  determinants  of  the  content 
of  courses  nurtured  a  colossal  distortion  m 
priorities    both    as    to    the    type    of    subject 
matter  and  the  dimension  of  its  treatment^ 
What   determined   the   curriculum   was   the 
legal  interest  that  came  with  re-tainers^us. 
the   curriculum   pecking   order   was   Pr^ct; 
able— tax.  corporate,  securities  and  property 
law  at  the  top  and   torts   (personal  ln3u«7) 
and  criminal  law.  among  others,  at  the  bot- 
tom  Although  in  terms  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  legal  interest  and  the  numbers  of  people 
affect,  torts  and  criminal  law  would  com- 
mand the  heights,  the  reverse  was  true^  for 
the    retainers    were    not    as    certain    nor    as 
handsome.  Courses  on  estate  planning  pro- 
liferated, there  were  none  for  envlronmentaJ 
planning  until  a  few  years  ago.  Other  courew 
dealt  with  collapsible  corporations,  but  the 
cupboard   was   bare   for   any   student   inter- 
erested   in   collapsing   tenements.   P^editors 
rights  were  studied  deeply:  debV>rs'  remedies 
were  passed  bv  shallowly.  Courses  tracking 
the  lucre  and 'the  prevailing  ethos  did jiot 
embrace   anv   concept   of   Professional   sacri- 
fice  and  service  to  the   unrepresented  poor 
or  to  public  interests  being  crushed  b>  pri- 
vate  power,   such  service  was  considered   a 
proper   concern   of   legal   charity   to  be  dis- 
pensed bv  starved  legal  aid  societies. 

The  generations  of  lawyers  shaped  by  these 
law  schools  in  turn  shaped  the  direction  and 
quality  of  the  legal  system  They  came  to  this 
task  severelv  unequipped  except  for  the  fur- 
therance of  theh-  acquisitive  drives.  Rare  was 
the  law  graduate  who  had  the  faintest  knowl- 
edgi  Of  !^e  institutionalized  Illegality  of  the 
cities  in  such  areas  as  building  and  health 
code  violations,  the  endemic  bribing  of  offi- 
cialdom, the  Illegalities  In  the  marXetplax^^ 
from  monevlendlng  to  food.  Fewer  still  were 
the  graduates  who  knew  anj-thlng  of  the  in- 
stitutions that  should  have  been  bathed    n 
legal     insight     and     compassion-hospitals, 
.chools.  probate  and  other  courts.  Ju^enl  e 
and  mental  institutions  and  prisons.  Racial- 
ism    the   gap    between   rich   and   poor,   the 
seet'hlne      slums— these      conditions      were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  law  firms  by  the 
■Uumlnation  of  city   riots  rather  than   the 
illumination  of  concerned  intellects. 

Even  the  techniques  of  analysis— the  ulti- 
mate pride  of  the  law  schools-were  ser^^ously 
deficient.  Techniques  which  concede  to  \ested 
interests  a  parochial   role  for  the  law  and 
whfch  permit  empirical  starvation  of  portions 
of  their  subject  matter  become  techr^lques 
of  paralysis.  This  was  the  case  In  the  relation 
of  tort  courses  and  motor  vehicle  injuries^ 
Law  as   prevention,  law  as  incorporator  of 
hlehwav  and  vehicle  engineering  facts  and 
feasibilities  was  almost  totally  Ignored,  TTie 
emphasis  was  on  legal  impact  after  cr^hes 
occurred,  so  as  to  assign  liabilities  and  de  er- 
mine damages  between  drivers.  Another  mi- 
ure  in  analysis  was  thematic  of  the  entire 
curtculum.         »onnative         thlnklng-the 
"shoulds"  and  the  '•oughts""-was  not  recog- 
nized as  part  and  parcel  of  rigorous  analytic 
skills.  Although  the  greatest  f°^y«  'EP"^ 
legal  scholarship,  from  the  works  of  Roscoe 
Pound  to  those  of  Judge  Jerome  Frank,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  cultivated  sense  of  Injustice, 
the  nation's  law  schools  downplayed  the  nor- 
mative inquiry  as  something  of  an  intellec- 
tual pariah.  Thus  the  great  legal  challeng« 
of  access  to  large  governmental  and  corporaW 
institutions,   the   control   of   environmental 
nollutlon.  the  requisites  of  international  Jus- 
tice suffered  from  the  inattention  of  mecha- 
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nlzed  minds  There  was  little  appreciation 
of  how  highly  demanding  :ui  intellectual  task 
It  was  to  develop  constructs  of  justice  and 
Injustice  within  Holmes'  wise  dictum  that 
•the  life  of  the  law  Is  not  logic.  It  Is  exper- 
ience." Great  questions  went  unasked,  and 
therefore  unanswered. 

Possibly  the  greatest  failure  of  the  law 
schools^ — a  faUure  of  the  faculty — wtui  not 
to  articulate  a  theory  and  practice  of  a  Just 
deployment  of  legal  manpower.  With  mas- 
sive public  Interests  deprived  of  effective 
legal  representation,  the  law  schools  con- 
tinued to  encourage  recruits  for  law  firms 
whose  practice  militated  sigalnst  any  such 
representation  even  on  a  sideline,  pro  bono 
basis.  Lawyers  labored  for  polluters,  not 
anti-polluters,  for  sellers,  not  consumers,  for 
corporations,  not  citizens,  for  labor  leaders, 
not  rank  and  ftle,  for,  not  against,  rate  In- 
creases or  weak  standards  before  government 
agencies,  for  hlgtrway  builders,  not  displaced 
residents,  for^yriot  against.  Judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative yflelay,  for  preferential  business 
access  to  go\^rnment  and  against  equal  citi- 
zen access  tc^^the  same  government,  for  agri- 
cultural subsVdles  to  the  rich  but  not  food 
stamps  for  thapoor,  for  tax  ai.d  quota  privi- 
leges, not  fo»  equity  and  free  trade  None 
of  this  and  much  more  seemed  to  trouble  the 
law  schools.  Indeed,  law  firms  were  not  even 
considered  appropriate  subjects  of  discus- 
sion and  study  in  the  curriculum  The  legal 
profession — Its  organization,  priorities  and 
responsibilities — were  taken  as  given.  As  the 
one  Institution  most  suited  for  a  critical 
evaluation  of  the  profession,  the  law  school 
never  assumed  this  unique  role.  Rathor.  it 
serviced  and  supplied  the  Arms  with  fresh 
manpower  selected  through  an  archaic  hier- 
archy of  narrow  worthiness  topped  by  the 
editors  of  the  school's  law  review.  In  essence 
it  was  a  trade  school. 

The  strains  on  this  established  legal  order 
began  to  be  felt  with  Brown  v.s.  Board  of 
Education  in  1954.  Broicn  rubbed  the  raw 
nerves  of  the  established  order  in  public 
The  mounting  conflict  began  to  shake  a  legal 
'order  built  un  deception  and  occult  oppre.s- 
sion  The  ugly  scars  of  the  land  burned  red. 
Law  students  began  to  sense,  to  feel,  to  par- 
ticipate, and  to  earn  scars  of  their  own  Then 
came  the  Kennedy  era  with  its  verbal  elo- 
quence, its  Peace  Corps  overseas  and  later 
here  Then  came  Vietnam  and  Watts.  Newark 
and  the  perturbation  became  a  big-league 
Jolt  Law  students  began  to  turn  away  from 
private  practice,  e&peclally  at  the  Ivy  League 
law  schools.  Those  who  went  directly  to  the 
firms  were  less  than  enthusiastic  The  big 
corporate  firms  in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton began  to  detect  early  signs  that  their 
boot  camps  were  not  responding  to  the  cus- 
tomary Loreleis  of  the  metropolitan  canyons 
Starting  salaries  began  to  reflect  the  emer- 
gence of  a  sellers  market.  Almost  two  years 
ago.  the  big  New  York  Cravat  h  firm  set  a 
starting  salary  of  .*15.000  a  year  and  many 
firms  followed  Still  the  law  graduate  detour 
continued.  The  big  firms  began  to  promise 
more  free  time  to  engage  In  pro  bono  work — 
the  phrase  used  to  describe  work  ;n  the  pub- 
lic interest  such  as  representing  indigents. 
The  young  graduates  were  still  dissatisfied — 
first  over  the  c<jntractlon  of  the  promises  and 
second  over  the  narrow  interpretation  given 
to  pro  bono  work. 

At  the  same  time,  more  new  or  alternative 
career  roles  In  public  service  began  to  emerge. 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services,  funded  by  OEO, 
was  manned  by  1,800  young  lawyers  around 
the  country  at  last  count.  The  draft  Is  driv- 
ing many  graduates  Into  VISTA  programs. 
There  are  more  federal  court  clerkships  avail- 
able. And  the  growth  of  private,  public-serv- 
ice law  Institutions  such  as  Edgar  Cahn's 
Citizen's  Advocate  Center  and  the  Urban  Law 
Institute  headed  by  his  wife,  Jean  Cahn.  are 
not  only  providing  such  career  roles  but  ar- 
ticulating their  need  throughout  the  country. 
Meanwhile  back  at  the  law  schools,  student 


activism  has  arrived.  Advocacy  of  admission, 
curriculum  and  grading  reform  Is  occurring 
at  Harvard  and  Yale  Similar  currents  are  ap- 
pearing at  other  law  sch'.iols.  New  courses  in 
environmental,  consumer  and  poverty  law  are 
being  added  to  the  lists  The  first  few  weeks 
of  the  present  school  year  indicate  that  the 
activists'  attention  is  turning  to  the  law 
firms  that  are  now  coming  on  campus  to  re- 
cruit In  an  unprecedented  move,  a  number 
of  detailed  questionnaires,  signed  by  large 
numbers  of  students,  are  going  out  to  these 
firms  The  questions  range  far  beyond  the  ex- 
pected areas  of  the  firms'  policies  on  minority 
and  women  lawyers,  and  pro  bono  work  They 
Include  inquiries  about  the  firms'  policies  on 
containing  their  clients'  ambitions,  on  par- 
ticipation In  law-reform  work,  on  conflict  of 
interest  Issues,  on  Involvement  In  corporate 
client  and  political  activity,  and  on  subsidiz- 
ing public-Interest  legal  activity  Such  ques- 
tionnaires are  preliminary  to  the  development 
of  courses  on  law-firm  activities,  and  to  more 
studies  of  specific  law  firms,  which  began 
this  past  summer  with  a  study  of  the  largest 
Washington.  DC  firm.  Covington  and  Burl- 
ing. 

The  responses  which  the  firms  give  to  these 
questionnaires,  and  whatever  planned  re- 
sponse the  students  envisage  for  those  firms 
who  cho<Me  not  to  rely,  will  further  sharpen 
the  Issues  and  the  confrontations  The  stu- 
dents have  considerable  leverage.  They  know 
It  is  a  sellers  market  They  know  how  vtilner- 
able  these  very  private  firms  are  to  effective 
public  criticism.  Status  is  crucial  to  these 
firms,  sutus  Is  also  a  prime  attraction  for 
competent  law  school  graduates. 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  much 
.soul-searching  among  the  larger  firms.  Memos 
.suggesting  various  opportunities  for  pro  bono 
work  by  younger  dissociates  have  been  cir- 
culating between  partners.  A  few  decisions 
have  been  made  Some  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  firms  are  considering  or  have  in- 
stituted time  off  allowances  ranging  from  a 
few  weeks  a  year  to  a  sabbatical.  Piper  &  Mar- 
bury,  a  large  Baltimore  firm,  has  announced 
its  intention  to  establish  a  branch  office  in 
the  slums  to  service  the  needs  of  poor  people, 
without  charging  fees  If  there  is  an  Inability 
to  pay  anything.  Arnold  and  Porter,  the  sec- 
ond largest  Washington,  DC.  firm,  has  ap- 
pointed a  lull  time  pro  hono  lawyer  and  is 
permitting  all  firm  members  to  spend  if  thev 
Wish,  an  .iverage  of  15  percent  of  their  work- 
ing hours  on  public  service  activities.  Hogan 
and  Hartson,  the  third  largest  D.C.  firm,  is 
setting  up  a  'Community  Services  Depart- 
ment" to  "take  on  public  interest  represen- 
tation on  a  non-chargeable  or,  where  appro- 
priate, a  discounted  fee  b.iiis."  according  to 
the  firms  memorandum  on  the  subject. 

The  HogHn  and  Hartson  memorandum  Is  a 
fairly  candid  document  Like  other  firm 
memorandums  on  pro  bono  ventures,  there 
Is  the  acknowledgement  that  such  a  move 
"may  have  a  favorable  Impact  upon  re- 
cruitment" The  executive  committee  of 
Hogan  and  Hartson  concedes  that  "there 
is  a  tendency  among  younger  lawyers,  par- 
ticularly those  with  the  highest  academic 
qiinllflcations.  to  seek  out  publlc-serv:ce  orl- 
ent«d  legal  careers  as  an  alternative  to  prac- 
tice in  the  larger  metropolitan  law  firms." 
In  its  internal  firm  statement,  the  commit- 
tee notes  that  it  "regards  of  the  relative  dis- 
favor into  which  the  major  law  firms  have 
fallen  to  be  attributable,  at  least  In  part,  to 
the  feeling  among  recent  law  school  grad- 
uates f'laf  these  firms  have  failed  to  respimd 
to  the  larger  problems  cf  conternporary  so- 
rtetv  ■'  (Their  emphasis  i  Some  statistics  Im- 
pressed the  senior  partners:  the  University 
of  Michigan  Law  School  reports  that  26  of  its 
1969  graduates  entered  Wall  Street  law  firms 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  75  in  pre- 
ceding years.  Harvard  Law  School  reported 
that  the  percentage  of  Its  graduates  enter- 
ing private  law  practice  declined  from  54 
percent  In  1964  to  41  percent  In  1968,  and  an 


even  more  significant  decline  Is  expected  m 
the  next  few  years 

It  Is  too  early  to  appraise  these  program.-, 
because  they  have  not  yet  gotten  underway 
The  llkellhcHKl  that  serious  or  abrasive  c<.n. 
fllct  of  interest  situations  will  arise  depends 
on  the  kind  of  pro  bono  work  selected  If  this 
work  deals  with  "band-aid  law"  in  the  sluin.s 
on  a  case  basis,  few  conflicts  of  interest  prob- 
lems should  arise  On  the  other  hand,  should 
the  pro  bono  lawyers  grapple  with  the  finan- 
cial Institutions  who  fund  the  slum  money- 
lenders for  example,  or  strive  toward  struc- 
tural reform  of  a  legal  Institution,  then  the 
probability  of  conflict  is  increased. 

Because  of  the  enormously  greater  cosi- 
beneflt  which  attached  to  the  more  ba.sic 
pro  bono  efforts,  the  external  and  Intern,.! 
pressures  on  the  firm's  leaders  will  be  !ii  iLai 
direction.  This  could  lead  to  more  profound 
clashes  between  the  firm's  allegiance  to  .i, 
paying  clients  and  its  recognition  of  publi  ■ 
service  responsibilities.  With  additional  la'A- 
student  and  younger  lawyer  demands  for  la.'-h 
contributions  for  scholarships  to  minor.tv 
law  students,  for  admission  of  more  minor- 
ity lawyers  to  firm  membership,  and  :(  r 
senlor  partners  to  pay  "reparations"  out  ■■! 
their  own  salaries  to  assist  the  legally  de- 
prived— all  demands  made  or  In  the  process 
of  being  made — the  pressure  may  soon  ex- 
ceed the  firms'  threshold  of  tolerance.  At 
that  point  the  experiment  in  oro  bono  may 
terminate. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  the  big  firms  will 
never  be  the  same  again.  They  will  either 
have  to  dedicate  substantial  manpower  and 
resources  to  public  service,  and  somehow  re- 
solve the  conflict  of  interest  problem,  or  thev 
Will  decline  In  status  to  the  level  of  coroo- 
ratc  house  counsel  or  public  relations  firms 
The  polarization  of  the  legal  profession  seem.^ 
a  more  likely  development.  Before  he  lelt 
Harvaid  almost  two  years  ago  to  become  U  S 
Solicitor  General.  Dean  Griswold  wrote  u! 
his  belief  that  there  would  be  a  'decline  m 
the  relative  Importance  of  private  law  prac- 
tice as  we  have  known  it  in  the  past."  This 
trend  Is  in  fact  occurring  as  far  as  the 
younger  lawyers'  concept  of  importance  's 
concerned.  However,  the  immense  power  oi 
these  firms  and  their  tailored  capacity  -o 
apply  know-how.  know-who  and  other  in- 
fluences remains  undiminished. 

Recent  evidence  of  'he  resourcefulness  of 
large  corporate  law  firms  in  overwhelming 
the  opposition  on  belialf  of  its  clients  comes 
from  the  firm  of  Wilmer,  Cutler  and  Picker- 
ing. A  firm  team,  headed  by  Lloyd  Cutler, 
obtained  last  month  on  behalf  of  the  domes- 
tic auto  companies  a  feeble  consent  decree  ;ii 
return  for  the  Justice  Department's  dropping 
its  civil  antitrust  case  charging  the  domestic 
auto  companies  with  conspiracy  to  restrain 
the  development  and  marketing  of  pollution 
control  systems  since  1953.  Earlier  Mr.  Culler 
succeeded  in  having  the  Antitrust  Division 
heed  his  representations  that  the  original 
policy  to  initiate  criminal  proceedings,  after 
an  18-month  grand  Jury  strongly  wanted  to 
return  an  Indictment,  be  dropped  The  terms 
of  the  consent  decree  are  being  challenged 
by  a  number  of  cities  in  federal  district  court 
at  Los  Angeles.  The  petitioners  allege  that 
there  are  inadequate  provisions  for  disclo- 
sure of  the  conspiracy  information  and  for 
long-term  compliance,  and  that  the  great 
deterrent  effect  of  a  public  trial  was  lost. 
Without  going  Into  further  detail.  It  Is  .^.u!- 
flclent  to  state  that  many  law  students  and 
younger  lawyers  .see  a  divergence  in  such  a 
case  between  the  lawyer's  commitment  to  the 
public  interest  and  his  commitment  to  the 
auto  Industry. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Reich  of  Yale  Law 
School  expressed  one  form  of  this  heightened 
expectation  of  the  lawyer's  role  as  follows: 
"It  Is  Important  to  recognize  explicitly  that 
whether  he  Is  engaged  publicly  or  privately, 
the  lawyer  will  no  longer  be  serving  merely 
as  the  spokesman  for  others.  As  the  law  be- 
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comes  more  and  more  a  determinative  force  In 
public  and  private  affairs,  the  lawyer  must 
carry  the  responsibility  of  his  specialized 
knowledge,  and  formulate  Ideas  as  well  as 
fttivucate  them.  In  a  society  where  law  Is  a 
primary  force,  the  lawyer  must  be  a 
primary,  not  a  secondary,  being." 

The  struggle  of  the  established  law  firms 
10  portray  themselves  as  merely  legal  coun- 
selors affording  their  corporate  clients  their 
right  to  legal  representation  Is  losing  ground. 
So  too  Is  their  practice  of  hiding  behind  their 
responsibility  to  those  clients,  and  not  taking 
the  burden  of  their  advocacy  as  the  canons 
of  ethics  advise  them  to  do  wherever  the  pub- 
lic Interest  Is  importantly  Involved.  Either 
they  are  technical  minions  or  they  bear  the 
responsibility  attendant  upon  their  status 
us  independent  professionals. 

Clearly,  there  Is  need  for  a  new  dimension 
to  the  legal  profession.  This  need  does  not 
simply  extend  to  those  groups  or  individuals 
who  cannot  afford  a  lawyer.  It  extends  to 
the  Immense  proliferation  of  procedural  and 
substantive  Interests  which  go  to  the  essence 
of  the  kind  of  society  we  will  have  In  the  fu- 
ture, but  which  have  no  legal  representation. 
Tl.e  absence  of  remedy  is  tantamount  to  an 
absence  of  right.  The  engineer  of  remedies  for 
exercising  rights  is  the  lawyer. 

The  yearning  of  more  and  more  young 
lawyers  and  law  students  Is  to  find  careers 
as  public-Interest  lawyers  who.  Independent 
of  government  and  Industry,  will  work  on 
these  two  major  Institutions  to  further  the 
creative  rule  of  law.  The  law,  suffering  re- 
ctirrent  and  deepening  breakdowns,  paralysis 
and  obsolescence,  should  no  longer  tolerate 
a  retainer  astigmatism  which  allocates  bril- 
liant minds  to  trivial  or  harmful  Interests. 


THE  NEWS  MEDIA 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
piven  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  weeks.  Vice  President  Agnew 
lias  directed  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  our  news  media.  Consider- 
ing themselves  to  be  above  criticism,  the 
members  of  the  media  have  reacted  in- 
dignantly to  charges  of  nonobjectivity. 
However,  many  of  us  have  long  observed 
the  biased  reporting  which  these  molders 
of  public  opinion  and  understanding 
have  presented.  I  would  like  to  add  one 
more  example  to  those  which  have  been 
observed. 

Prior  to  President  Nixon's  November 
3  speech  on  his  Vietnam  policy,  NBC  and 
CBS  television  showed  film  clips  of  sup- 
posed atrocities  by  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers.  Furthermore,  immediately  after 
the  President's  speech  these  film  clips 
were  run  again.  However,  diligent  inves- 
tigation proved  these  film  clips  to  be 
over  2  weeks  old.  For  some  inexplicable 
reason,  the  networks  were  holding  this 
film  and  decided  to  use  it  at  this  particu- 
lar instance. 

The  publication  Combat  published  by 
the  National  Review  contains  a  thor- 
ough explanation  of  the  activities  of  the 
news  media  with  regard  to  President 
Nixon's  speech  on  November  3.  For  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  in- 
.serting  excerpts  from  this  article'^in  the 
Record: 

TV     NETWORKS     PREPARE     PRESTOENT'S     AtfDIENCE 
WrTH   ATROCITY    PICTURES 

Tuesday.  Nov.  3  might  have  been  S-  (for 
Speech)  bay  for  President  Nixon,  but  tor 
two  American  television  networks  it  was  A- 


(for  Atrocity)  Day.  CBS  and  NBC  networks 
chose  their  important  evening  news  pro- 
grams— Walter  Cronklte  In  one  case.  Huntley- 
Brlnkley  In  the  other — to  show  off  footage 
of  South  Vietnamese  troops  engaged  in  mal- 
treatment of  captured  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  troops.  The  news  reports,  un- 
specified as  to  timeliness  exploded  on  TV 
sets  on  the  populous  East  Coast  Just  two  and 
a  half  hours  before  the  President  was  sched- 
uled to  deliver  his  major  Vietnam  address. 
On  CBS,  correspondent  Don  Webster  showed 
a  South  Vietnamese  soldier  stabbing  a  cap- 
tured North  Vietnamese  soldier,  and  then — in 
deference  to  the  queasy— narrated  comments 
indicating  the  corpse  was  mutilated.  Cron- 
klte displayed  an  air  between  outrage  and 
piety,  switching  to  NBC.  the  H-B  team 
showed  a  South  Vietnamese  Ranger  belting 
a  captured  enemy  soldier  around,  with  a 
cutaway  to  an  American  Army  officer  at  a 
briefing  session  insisting  that  allied  forces 
are  abiding  by  the  Geneva  Convention  and 
did  not  mistreat  prisoners. 

The  television  networks'  field  coverage  on 
Vietnain  i.s  approaching  the  proportion  of  a 
scandal.  All  three  networks  uniformly  ignore 
the  widespread  torture  of  allied  troops,  and 
the  murder  of  civilians  by  Viet  Cong  cadres 
sent  to  terrorize  villages  into  submission. 
The  Tet  offensive  Hue  massacre  (almost  6.000 
bodies  found  so  fan  received  "Just  enough" 
coverage.  Day-by-day  combat  operations  In 
South  Vietnam  are  usually  dismissed  in  less 
than  a  dozen  lines.  This  suppression  is  read- 
ily apparent  to  anyone  watching  the  casualty 
figures  each  week:  at  present  rates  about 
100  Americans,  abcut  300  South  Vietnamese 
and  about  1.800  North  Vietnamese  and  VC 
troops  are  killed,  but  the  TV  networks  ( which 
now  provide  Americans  with  their  most  im- 
mediate Information  about  the  war)  have 
reported  only  light  skirmishes. 

CBS-TV  News  is  one  of  the  major  offend- 
ers. In  Its  war  coverage  CBS  had  displayed 
missionary   fervor    in  exposing   what   it  be- 
lieves are  the  fallings  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Army.  One  day.  a  report  on  closing  of 
a  U.S.  Army  base,  and  allegations  that  the 
base    is    being    systematically     stripped    by 
South    Vietnamese.    The    next    day.    a    re- 
port  on   a   gathering   of   South   Vietnamese 
command   and    general    officers,    wnth    com- 
mentary on  rumors  of  a  coup  d'etat  (hardly 
a  report  to  instill  confidence  in  US    allies  i. 
Then  a  few  atrocity  pictures  to  establish  a 
mood  while  the  nation  awaits  a  report  from 
its   President;    the  next  day  a  commentary 
from  Saigon  on  how  little  evidence  there  is 
that    South    Vietnamese    troops    can    do    a 
fighting  Job;   switch  to  Washington  for  the 
report  of  an  exclusive  rumor  that  the  U.S. 
military  commander  In  Vietnam  Is  about  to 
be  sacked.  The  next  day  a  report,  two  sen- 
tences long,  that  North  Vietnamese   troops 
shelled    or    mortared    45    South    Vietnamese 
hamlets  and  villages,  the  next  day  68  vil- 
lages— there  are  never  any  pictures  of  these 
villages  subjected  to  enemy  shelling.  When 
shelled   villages   are  shown,   they   are   com- 
munities  that   have    ( 1 )    been    hit    In   error 
by  allied  guns  or  planes  (American  mistakes 
are  CBS  favorites)  or  (2)  VC  strongholds  in 
villages    that    have    been    deliberately    de- 
stroyed by  U.S.  forces   (one  such  tearful  re- 
port on  Marine  destruction  of  a  VC  strong- 
point  won  a  CBS  correspondent  a  Journalism 
prize) . 

Few  of  today's  young  marchers  know  or 
care  anything  about  military  history;  and 
the  press,  which  should.  Is  certainly  not  try- 
ing to  put  Its  coverage  Into  historical  per- 
spective. The  result  Is  a  subtle  but  powerful 
antl-milltary  bias.  One  must  remember  that 
In  all  wars  civilians  are  killed,  black  markets 
flourish,  and  bombers  unload  off-target.  Ex- 
amples: (1)  More  civilians  killed  at  Hono- 
lulu by  falling  antiaircraft  shells  than  by 
Japanese  bombs,  (2)  St.  Lo.  Prance,  virtually 
destroyed  by  allied  artillery,  thousands  of 
civilians    killed,    during    liberation    of    Nor- 


mandy. (3)  U.S.  Navy  ships  shot  down  60 
C-47's  full  of  paratr<X)pers  during  Sicilian 
invasion,  i4)  Italian  and  French  looters,  and 
thousands  of  Gls.  stole  Uncle  Sam  blind 
during  the  French  and  Italian  campaigns, 
when  whole  trainloads  of  equipment  disap- 
peared into  the  black  market  Those  stories, 
sometimes  delayed  by  censors  who  recog- 
nized their  damaging  effect  on  wartime 
morale,  were  revealed  to  the  American  pub- 
lic, but  they  were  presented  in  context  as 
mistakes,  ineptitudes  or  military  necessity 
(as  the  case  might  be)  not  representative 
of  the  conduct  of  the  war 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  writing  a  column  for  the  local 
papers  in  my  congressional  district  con- 
cerning Vice  President  Agnew's  speech. 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagues.  I 
am  hereby  inserting  this  column  in  the 
Record: 

Pew  speeches  by  public  officials  in  recent 
years  have  aroused  as  much  discussion  as 
the  last  two  by  Vice  President  Agnew  m 
which  he  has  been  rather  critical  of  news 
media.  The  public  reaction  has  generally 
been  one  of  praise  for  the  Vice  President 
while  reaction  of  tl:»e  spokesmen  for  the 
media  under  criticism  have  denied  the  as- 
sertions of  the  Vice  President 

I  personally  feel  that  the  Vice  President 
has  performed  a  genuine  public  .service  by 
bringing  out  Into  the  of>en,  as  only  a  man  in 
his  position  could  effectively  do.  a  discussion 
which  is  vltm  to  a  continuation  of  free  dem- 
ocratic processes  Our  entire  political  system 
is  dependent  upon  an  informed  citizenry. 
If  our  citizens  are  not  being  fully  informed 
of  events  then  their  collective  Judgment  in 
selecting  public  leaders  or  In  supporting  or 
opposing  government  policies  ■would  be  faulty 
due  to  a  failure  of  information. 

I  can  personally  say  that  the  television 
stations  in  Atlanta  have  always  been  moet 
fair  with  me,  during  political  campaigns  as 
well  as  during  my  service  in  office.  I  do  not 
have  the  same  high  opinion,  however,  of 
some  of  the  newscasters  on  our  natlon.-^l 
networks. 

Those  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of 
gathering  and  reporting  news  should  be  con- 
cerned at  the  display  of  public  support  for 
Mr.  Agnew's  remarks  They  should  be  con- 
cerned because  this  support  reveals  a  distrust 
bv  the  general  public  of  news  media  No  one 
who  takes  pride  In  his  work  should  feel 
happy  with  the  knowledge  that  the  persons 
they  are  seeking  to  serve  are  skeptical  as  to 
their  basic  honesty!  If  such  distrust  exists, 
the  source  of  such  distrust  is  undoubtedly 
the  networks  themselves,  and  it  is  only  they 
who  can  remove  the  public  doubts  which  are 
so  evident 

Mr.  Agnew  has  not  proposed  government 
censorship  nor  would  I  ."support  such  mo\e. 
Censorship  would  be  the  worse  of  two  evils. 
If  defects  do  exist  in  news  coverage  and  re- 
porting, the  Industry  can  be  compelled  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion  to  cure  the  de- 
fect. 

We  all  recognize  that  for  an  event  to  be 
news-worthy.  It  must  be  aberrational  from 
the  norm.  For  example,  it  is  not  news  that 
60-milllon  housewives  prepared  breakfast 
this  morning  for  their  families.  bi.:t  if  one 
housewlve  stabs  her  husband  that  Is  news! 
It  is  the  stabbing  event  which  would,  in  the 
course  of  things,  be  reported  and  not  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  eo-mlllion  housewives 

I  think  the  lack  of  confidence  being  ex- 
pressed by  many  citizens  In  news  reporting 
services  partially  arises  because  news  serv- 
ices devote  an  Inordinate  amount  of  time 
and  space  to  the  aberrational.  In  the  process, 
they  have  lost  perspective. 

Not  only  has  the  balance  between  the  aber- 
rational and  the  norm  been  very  badly 
abused,  but  it  Is  Increasingly  recognized  that 
many  events  occur  or  enjoy  far  greater  pub- 
lic participation  thai;  would  otherwise  be  the 
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case  except  for  great  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  news  media.  A  good  example  la  the 
Moratorium  demonstrations  which  received 
such  bro«d  television  and  newspaper  cover- 
age prior  to  the  event's  occurrence.  In  effect, 
the  sponsors  of  the  demonstration  received 
minions  of  dollars  worth  of  free  publicity 
which  could  only  have  the  effect  of  mobiliz- 
ing sentiment  In  favor  of  the  demonstra- 
tions. The  Washington  Post,  the  largest 
newspaper  In  Washington,  devoted  literally 
thousands  of  wcrda  and  scores  of  pictures  to 
the  proposed  demonstraUon  prior  to  the 
event.  Thus.  thP  Post  was  not  serving  to  re- 
port an  event  after  Its  occurrence,  but  was 
actively  asasUng  In  preparations  for  the 
event. 

The  general  public  rlghUy  resents  the  use 
of  the  news  media,  whether  It  be  television 
or  the  printed  word,  for  the  promotion  of 
political  evenfiB.  Political  poaltloias  rightly 
belong  on  the  editorial  page  or  in  editorial 
comment,  but  when  the  news  pages  and  the 
news  reports  themselves  serve  to  promote 
political  causes  with  which  the  newtcaster  or 
reporter  feels  sympathy,  It  Is  an  abuse  of  the 
purpoce  of  news  reporting. 

In  summary  (and  I  apologize  for  the  length 
of  this  column).  It  Is  may  opinion  that  the 
great  public  endorsement  of  Vice  President 
.Agnew.'s  recent  speeches  arises  becaviBC  of 
.two  J^tlflable  convictions  held  by  the  pub- 
lic. First,  the  public  resents  the  degree  to 
which  perspective  in  news  reporting  Is  s(5 
badly  distorted  that  the  distasteful  and 
weird  are  constantly  displayed  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  predominate  modes  of  conduct 
and  accepted  standards.  Secondly,  news 
media  cooperation  prior  to  events  having 
political  slgnlflcance  have  become  a  form  of 
co-sponsorship  of  the  event.  The  public  does 
not  regard  co-sponsorshlp  of  political  events 
as  a  proper  news  media  function. 

No  one  In  political  life  wants  to  pick  a 
fight  with  a  newscaster  or  a  city  editor.  I 
hope  that  my  obeervations  here  will  not  be 
regarded  as  an  attempt  to  'plclc  a  Hght  • 
Wh.«t  I  am  doing  Is  giving  my  opinion  as  lo 
why  public  distrust  of  news  medli  does  exist 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  call  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  news  media  to  conduct  an 
investigation  of  their  own  ethics  and 
standards.  For  the  past  few  years,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  established 
ethics  committees  to  judije  Members' 
conduct.  The  Motion  Picture  Producers' 
Association  has  established  codes  for 
classifyins  films  in  order  to  see  that  their 
material  is  properly  distributed.  Maybe 
its  time  for  the  news  industry  itself  to 
stop  and  review  its  own  conduct. 


ALCOVY  RIVER 

I  Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude (extraneous  material.' 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently. I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
H.R.  14918,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Water- 
shed and  Flood  Protection  Act  of  1954. 
I  was  motivated  to  take  this  action  after 
discovering  that  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  responsible  for  the  destruction 
of  wildlife  within  many  of  the  streams 
found  in  the  Southeastern  United  States. 
In  fact,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
was  plarming  to  destroy  all  wildlife 
through  the  process  of  channelization  of 
the  Alcovy  River  in  Georgia.  This  river 
is  one  of  the  few  unpolluted  natural 
streams  in  my  State  and  is  very  close 
to  the  city  of  Atlanta.  The  actions  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  if  allowed  to 


continue,  could  make  gigantic  drainage 
ditches  out  of  all  of  our  streams. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Wharton  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  in  Atlanta  has  under- 
taken a  study  regarding  the  need  to  pre- 
serve the  Alcovy  and  other  such  natural 
streams  For  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  hereby  inserting  into  the 
Record  two  papers  which  Dr.  Wharton 
has  written  on  this  subject: 

The   Alcovt   Rrvxa — A  Uni«u«   NATtraAL 

HimTAGE 

(By  Charles  H.  Wharton) 

pro LOG  CE 

Foremost  among  the  things  which  can 
destroy  this  nation  Is  the  failure  to  recognize 
and  teach  the  true  relationship  of  man  to 
the  natural  world.  The  most  shocking  mani- 
festation of  this  Is  the  abuse  and  destruction 
of  our  natural  environments  of  air.  water, 
and  land.  Lately  it  has  become  manifest 
through  the  ecologlst  Eugene  Odum  and  his 
associates  that  a  combination  of  water  and 
land,  the  coasUl  marsh.  Is  of  critical  Im- 
portance. Another  combination  of  water  and 
land,  the  Inland  swamplands,  perhaps  lack- 
ing so  slgiilflcant  a  champion,  and  with  far 
less  data  In  their  behalf,  have  nevertheless 
come  to  their  time  in  history. 

This  repxjrt  is  written  In  behalf  of  the 
larger  river  swamps  of  the  Southeast,  those 
mysterious  assemblages  of  water  and  forest, 
the  wet  and  the  unwet.  that  have  Intrigued 
naturalists  and  explorers  from  1791  to  1969. 
Prom  the  days  of  William  Bartram.  who 
found  and  lost  the  gorgeous  Franklinia  In 
the  great  Altamaha  swamps,  we  have  hardly 
known  how  to  treat  this  quite  conspicuous 
and  little  understood  feature  of  our  natural 
environment.  To  the  average  man  the  word 
■'drain"  was  the  major  verb  to  apply  to  this 
watery  realm  that  was  neither  flsh  nor  fowl. 
Forlorn  ditches  and  abandoned  canals  over 
the  state  attest  the  lack  of  appreciation  and 
undersuuiding  of  these  wetlands.  The  mighty 
Okeefenokee  but  narrowly  escaped  the  fate 
of  drainage  brought  by  ditch,  canal,  or 
channel;  the  vast  Everglades  has  come  close 
to  death  by  the  same  means. 

Today,  a  deepening  and  widening  of  swamp 
streams  by  bulldozer  and  dragline,  called 
•channelization"  threatens  the  remaining 
fresh  water  river  swamps  of  Georgia.  Chan- 
nelization Is  a  part  of  nearly  every  flood  con- 
trol project  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
under  Public  Law  566.  Because  PL.  566 
projects  have  been  largely  confined  to  small 
watersheds,  the  channelization  of  larger 
Georgia  streams  has  not  been  attempted.  Pro- 
posed channellzaUon  of  the  large  Alcovy 
River  m  Newton  and  lower  Walton  Counties 
has  abruptly  brought  this  facet  of  flood  con- 
trol in  conflict  with  ecologlst.  conservationists 
and  resource  management  agencies.  Not  only 
would  channelization  destroy  the  Alcovy's 
position  as  a  state  scenic  river,  but  it  would 
Jeopardize  one  of  the  state's  few  remaining 
natural  areas,  the  potential  of  which  Is  of 
value  to  every  citizen  in  Georgia. 

Small  bottomlands,  on  streams  small 
enough  to  have  been  manageable  by  the 
beaver,  the  Indian  and  the  Caucasian  set- 
tlers, are  not  the  issue  We  here  are  con- 
cerned with  the  large  swamp  ecosystem,  too 
large  to  be  mastered  by  man  or  animal,  that 
has  existed  in  a  relatively  stable  state  for 
centuries.  These  great  river  swamps  were 
likely  the  last  refuge  of  the  vanished  mas- 
todons, mammoths  and  ground  sloths  who. 
Incredibly,  appear  to  have  survived  here  until 
as  late  as  2000  years  ago.  Today  these  swamps 
are  the  last  refuge  for  a  dwindling  host  of 
native  fauna.  Including  the  cougar,  red  wolf 
and  Ivory-bllled  Woodpecker. 

I  thus  offer  constructive  criticism  of  only 
one  phase  of  Soil  Conservation  Service  ac- 
tivity, the  interpretation  of  PL.  566  as  re- 
gards ChannellzaUon  of  the  larger  swamps 
along  the  large  streams.  No  opposition  la  In- 


tended against  flood  control  reservoirs,  pro- 
tection of  land  being  farmed  or  having  been 
farmed,  or  other  sound  asptects  of  the 
Alcovy  Project. 

INTaODtJCnON 

The  Alcovy  River  Is  a  branch  of  the 
Ocmulgee.  and  the  easternmost  of  three 
large  rivers  draining  Into  Jackson  Lake 
Above  Jackson  Lake  are  impressive  shoals 
and  the  fall  Is  most  rapid.  Pirom  about  four 
nUles  below  Covington  north  to  Monroe  the 
river  Is  bordered  by  some  of  the  finest  bot- 
tomland swamps  In  the  Piedmont.  Where 
standing  or  flowing  water  Is  abundant,  there 
are  numerous  stands  of  tupelo  gum  {Nyssa 
aquatica) ,  a  ocastal  plain  species.  Infre- 
quently flooded  iKirtlona  of  the  swamp  bear  a 
floodplaln  assemblage  of  water  oak,  swamp 
chestnut  oak.  sweet  gum,  hackberry  and 
poplar.  Occasional  high  bluffs  border  the 
river  with  beeches  and  mountain  laurel 
Among  the  larger  vertebrates,  water  fowl 
deer,  raccoon,  otter,  beaver,  mink,  swamp 
rabbit  and  squirrel  are  often  abundant.  Tlic 
forest  floor  supports  a  rich  assemblage  or 
smaller  vertebrate  life.  Among  the  amphlbi:i 
are  Ambystomld  salamanders  (spotted  anil 
marbled),  two  species  of  Eurycea,  Hemidac- 
tylxum.  Pseiuiotnton.  the  golden  mou.sc 
(bc/irofomya  nuttali)  and  In  the  high 
swamps  and  ecotones.  the  rare  southeastern 
shrew.  Sorex  longirostria ,  and  the  Jumping* 
mouse.  Zapua  hudsonicus.  The  southernmo.st 
locality  for  the  northern  meadow  mouse. 
MicTOtus  pennsylvanxcus.  was  discovered  ad- 
jacent to  the  swamp  by  Homer  Sharp  on 
Sam  Hay's  property  south  of  Covington.  Thi' 
swamp  i>ools  swarm  with  Invertebrate  llii' 
even  In  winter.  Current  studies  are  under- 
way on  food  chains  in  the  Alcovy  swamp  but 
relatively  little  Is  known  of  this  promlnenr 
ecosystem.  The  Alcovy  Itself  Is  clean  and 
unpolluted  compared  to  other  Piedmont 
streams.  It  Is  perhaps  lualque  among  Pied- 
mont rivers  In  the  vastness  of  Its  swamps 
the  nature  of  the  swamps,  and  In  having  an 
accessible  and  central  location.  We  at  Georgia 
State  use  the  Alcovy  for  fleld  trips  and  have 
found  11  very  convenient  to  an  institution 
in  urban  Atlanta.  Further.  Its  cleanliness 
offers  us  a  research  control  in  comparative 
studies  of  the  swamp  ecosystem  of  the  South 
River,  now  virtually  an  open  sewer  River 
basin  studies  are  an  impwrtant  phase  of  the 
current  International  Biological  Program. 
Between  Monroe  and  Jackson  Lake  the  Al- 
covy provides  unexcelled  wilderness  experi- 
ence In  hiking,  boating,  hunting,  fishing  and 
general  natural  history.  The  quality  of  Its 
water  and  its  environment  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  makes  the  river  a  valuable  candi- 
date  for  the  state  scenic  rivers  system. 

The  area  of  the  swamp  lying  south  of  the 
Alcovy  Station  railroad  trestle  has  been  cal- 
culated by  planlmeter  from  U.S.G.S.  quad- 
rangles to  be  1825  acres,  and  Is  of  the  most 
crucial  importance.  Complete  U.S.G.S.  cover- 
age is  not  available  in  Walton  County  but  the 
area  from  the  railroad  bridge  north  to  Mon- 
roe has  an  estimated  1500  acres  of  river 
swamp. 

THE   ALCOVY    PRO.TECT 

The  soil  Conservation  Service,  under 
Public  Law  566.  has  very  recently  completed 
plans  for  a  project  which  Is  Intended  to  elim- 
inate 80  ;  of  the  swimp  forest  along  the 
Alcovy  and  two  principal  tributaries,  Cornish 
and  Plat  Creeks.  This  project  Is  sponsored  by 
the  Upper  Ocmulgee  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation District  and  city  officials  of  Monroe. 
Covington  and  other  communities.  About  15 
reservoirs  are  to  be  constructed.  Two  are 
large,  the  largest  having  a  normal  pool  of 
56C  acres,  a  flood  pool  of  1235  acres.  The  pre- 
sent Alcovy  channel  Is  to  be  dredged  from 
five  to  six  feet  deep  (published  plans  for 
Cornish  Creek.  Flat  Creek  and  the  lower  Al- 
covy call  for  a  cut  below  grade  of  from  4.0 
to  8.5  feet);  the  spoil  may  be  spread  or  not 
spread   at   the  landowner's   wishes.   Cornish 
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-creek  wm  be  dredged  from  its  1  "action  with 
The  Aloovv   (5  5  foot  depth  to  top  of  bank) 
o  Highway  138  (4  foot  depth  here).  All  trees 
Zn^cnl  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  river 
^d  tributaries  in  a  strip  from  30  to  100  feet 
^de  to  make  it  easier  to  deposit  the  dredging 
spoil  and  to  prevent  trees  from  falling  into 
the  river   The  present  channel  of  the  Alcovj 
s  to  be  followed  In  dredging.  In  certain  areas 
the  channel  will  be  widened  as  well  as  deep- 
ened  on  Cornish  and  Plat  Creeks  old  dredge 
lines' win  be  followed.  Prom  the  termlntis  of 
he  present  large  swamps  about  a  mile  above 
me  highway  213  bridge  to  abotot  six  miles 
downstream,   snagging   and   clearing   of   Uie 
river  will  be  done.  The  costs  of  the  project 
.^    thlAlcovv    proper   will   be   •6.003.032   of 
which  $3,909,874  are  public  funds.  The  coste 
of    Cornish    creek    are    $4,860,009    of    which 
^1  196  910  are  public  funds.  The  stopping  of 
..roslon.  the  reduction  of  flood-frequency  on 
existing  croplands,  and  the  impoundment  of 
water  for  late  summer  use  by  cities  down- 
stream are  all  worthwhile  objectives  of  the 
Mcovy    Project.    Disagreement    comes    only 
',v,th    channelization    of    the    lower    Alcovy 
helow  Monroe  and  in  certain  parts  of  lower 
Cornish  and  Big  Flat  Creeks. 

The  evidence  Is  strong  that  channelization 
of   the   Alcovv   wlU   destroy  a   very  valuable 
resource,  not  only  for  the  owners  of  the  river, 
but  for  the  people  of  the  entire  state.  Serious 
confrontations  between  conservation,  game 
■ind   timber   resource   people   and  the   advo- 
cates of  PL    566  have  occurred,  chiefly  over 
the    disastrous     effect*     of     channelization. 
Weaknesses  of  PL.  566  programs  have  been 
summarized  bv  Poole '  of  the  Wildlife  Man- 
HKement  Institute  Indicating  that.  In  many 
states,   "engineers,   economists   and   physcal 
.scientists  are  making  irrevocable  biological 
decisions   affecting   Irreplaceable   resom-ces  . 
Stuart  =  has  presented  an  analysis  of  PL.  566 
recommending  elimination  and  reduction  of 
channelization.   Russell'  of  Kentucky  nsh 
ind    Wildlife    Resources    has    discussed    the 
catastrophic  effects  of  566  projects  Indicating 
that  ■•         lowland  woodland  habitat  comes 
the  nearest  to  a  multiple  use  concept  of  any 
wildlife  environment.  Its  utilization  by  im- 
portant   furbearens.    waterfowl    and    for    Its 
timber   resources   make   It   doubly    valuable 
from  the  monetary  and  recreational  stand- 
points".   "We  in  Kentucky  have  found  that 
wildlife   habitat   destruction   far   outweighs 
any    possible    benefits    under    the    PL.    566 
programs". 

Barlck'     reported     to     the     Southeasterri 
Directors  of  Wildlife  Commissions  that  his 
study  group  examined  nine  streams  channel- 
ized  by   PL    566  projects  and   detailed  the 
impact  on  swamp  hardwood  tree  production. 
"Participants  observed  clear  cut  evidence  of 
tupelo  gum  damage  and  destruction  through 
excessive   water   removal    and   right   of   way 
clearing.  Expert  opinion  expressed  indicated 
that  excessive  lowering  of  water  tables  would 
result  m  tupelo  die-back  and  that  this  valu- 
able species  would  be  replaced  by  other  less 
valuable  species.  In  the  course  of  our  tour  we 
earned    additional    Information    supporting 
our  belief  that  desired  agricultural  drainage 
could    be    secured    without    destroying    the 
valuable  wetlands,  since  the  present  draln- 
aer  design  is  based  upon  the  erroneous  as- 
sumption that  these  areas  have  no  signifi- 
cant value.'-  Barlck's  group  consulted  with 
drainage  engineers  and  found  that  modifi- 
cation of  former  procedures  was  Indeed  prac- 
tical   Forest  Durand.'^  while  director  of  the 
Tennessee  Game  and  Pish  Commission,  ex- 
pressed the  growing  concern  held  by  many 
state  agencies  dealing  with  conservation  of 
natural    resources    (Including    Georgia    offi- 
cials), that  P.L.  566  projects  are  very  ques- 
tionable where  the  resources  being  lost  are  in 
short   supply   and   increasing  demand  while 
those    gained    are    already    In    oversupply. 
Durand  points  out  that  channelization  and 
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stream  alteration  appear  an  easy  way  to  ar- 
rive at  satufactory  cost  benefit  figiares  a« 
required  by  law.  Director  Durand  challenged 
the  current  idea  of  gettilng  water  that  can 
not  be  put  behind  dams  off  the  watershed  as 
soon  as  poeslble.  reversing  the  past  philos- 
ophy of  holding  It  there,  a  phUosophy  which 
had  originally  helped  enact  PL.  566. 

Bayless  and  Smith  •  In  a  study  of  habitat 
alteration   associated   with   stream  channel- 
ization   in    eastern    North    Carolina,    com- 
pared the  fish  populations  of  23  channeled 
and  36  unchanneled  sU'eams  and  found  90  c 
reduction   in   weight   and   number   of   gwne 
fish  per  acre  in  sti-eams  channeled  by  PX^ 
566  pVoJectB.  For  a  40-year  period  following 
channelization  flsh  and  wildlife  populations 
did  not  recover.  Allen's  ^  report  on  channel- 
ization's impact  on  fish  and  wildlife  revealed 
that    all    13    southeastern    states    felt    tnai 
channelization   posed    a   serious    threat.    In 
addition.    Kentucky    reported    erosion    and 
slumping  m  60 '-C    of  PL.  566  channels  In- 
spected. Leonard  Poote  and  I  :round  serious 
shlmplng  m  the  Llttie  River  channel  empty- 
ine    into    Lake    Allatoona.     Unfortunately, 
owlne    to    the    uniform    and    faster    currerit 
created  by  channelization,   this  material   Is 
not  redeposlted  locally  but  swept  far  down- 
stream into  the  lakes.   In  naturally   mean- 
derlng  streams,  soil   that  may   erode  on  the 
outside  of  bends  Is  redeposlted  on  the  Inside 
of  other  bends.  Departments  of  some  states, 
such  as  Florida,  have  urged  repeal  of   P.L. 
566    South   Carolina  suggested   that   Impor- 
tant ecological  types  and  areas  be  placed  in 
a  -hands  off"  category.  Ecologlsts  and  agency 
specialists    of    the    Georgia    Natural    Areas 
council  have  the  responslblUty  of  establlsh- 
Ine  a  classification  of  Georgia  environments 
and  of  declaring  their  public  value  as  soon  as 

possible. 

Ecologlsts    and     wildlife    specialist*    were 
criticized  at  a  public  hearing  on  the  Alcovy 
because  they  had  supposedly  waited  10  years 
to  make  themselves  heard.  A  letter  from  the 
GeorRla  Game  and  Pish  Commission  dated 
March  4,  1968,  states  that  the  Commission  Is 
not  made  aware  of  a  project  until  It  Is  al- 
ready approved   and  that  recommendations 
for    modification    of    stream    channelization 
are    entirely    ignored.    While    a    preliminary 
work  plan  map  on  the  Alcovy  was  prepared 
as  early  as  1960.  feaslblUty  studies  by  Serv- 
ice engineers  were  begun  In  1963,  stopped  In 
1964  due  to  reservoir  UmlUtton  figures,  and 
not  resumed  until  1967  when  P.L.  566  was 
amended  to  raise  the  size  of  reservoirs  from 
5000   to   12,500   acre   feet.   According   to  the 
S  C  S  Itself  complete  flnaUzed  plans  for  the 
Alcovy    Project    have    been    made    available 
only  in  the  past  few  months.  It  has  there- 
fore been  difficult  even  for  agencies  on  the 
inside  of  these  projects  to  have  known  what 
was  Intended  prior  to  1967. 

Alabama's  chief  of  Game  and  Flsh,  Kelly.* 
indicates  that  channel  construction  alone 
usually  costs  several  times  more  than  the 
market  price  of  the  land  alleged  to  be  bene- 
tited.  and  that  a  closer  look  reveals  that  in 
almost  all  Instances  the  amount  of  money 
to  construct  the  channel.  If  placed  in  sav- 
ings at  the  current  Interest  rate,  would  more 
than  pay  for  annual  losses  of  each  land- 
owner. Incurred  as  a  result  of  floods." 

Accordlng  to  the  work  plans  it  would  ap- 
pear that  4.327  acres  of  swampland  could 
be  drained  for  creating  additional  farmland. 
This  is  directly  against  administrative  policy 
set  forth  m  para.  101.101-101.103.  Chap.  1, 
Part  1,  Watershed  Protection  Handbook, 
SCS.,  V.S.DA.  which  states  "No  P.L.  566 
financial  or  technical  assistance  will  be  pro- 
vided for  projects  In  which  monetary  bene- 
fits accrue  primarily  from  bringing  addi- 
tional land  into  agricultural  production.' 
Chartes  Elliott,  writing  for  The  Atlanto 
Journal  (Outdoors  and  Recreation,  March  9, 
1969),  says  that  he  falls  to  understand  how 
we  can  pay  landowners  to  put  their  agricul- 
tural land  in  the  federfd  soli  bank  and  then 


expend  federal  funds  to  give  them  more  agri- 
cultural land.  v,rf„„ 
Even  If  the  acreage  cited  above  could  bring 
private  monetary  gain  the  cost  to  the  public 
Is  prohibitive.  According  to  a  statement  is- 
sued by  the  Georgia  Game  and  Flsh  CommU- 
slon  February  27,  1969,  '"These  plans  say  the 
annual  benefits  of  tills  will  be  worth  $106,000 
a  year.  Channelization  costs  ...  to  accom- 
plish this  would  cost  almost  three  million 
dollars,  which  could  mean  that  It  would  take 
almost  30  years  for  the  beneflte  of  drainage 
to  match  the  cost.  By  that  time,  the  future 
recreational  and  educational  uses  of  the 
swamp  lands  might  exceed  their  value  to  the 
public  as  drained  land.  .  .  - 

Something  Is  fundamentally  wrong  when 
any  organlzatoln  can,  without  basis  in  sound 
ecological  study,  destroy  a  large  life  system 
(ecosystem)    of   great   potential   value   to   its 
owners  and  to  the  people  of  the  entire  state. 
It  is  fundamentally  wrong  to  expend  public 
funds    to    help    private    citizens,    while    the 
pleas  of  public  agencies  and  professionals  are 
ignored.  The  implications  of  the  Alcovy  go 
far  beyond  this  river.  Projects  under  PL.  566 
nearly    blanket    Georgia's    Piedmont.    Unless 
true  cooperation  on  channelization  soon  oc- 
curs between  the  S.C.S.  and  other  state  and 
Federal  agencies,  three  will  be  no  scenic  riv- 
ers left  in  Georgia  and  the  esthetic,  educa- 
tional, scientific  and  recreational  benefits  of 
many  streams  will  be  lost  for  generations  to 
come  The  children  of  the  present  landown- 
ers have  to  live  In  the  environment   which 
we  leave  them.  At  the  heart  of  the  matter 
is  the  fact  that  many  landowners  have  de- 
rived no  monetary  yield  from  their  swamp- 
land and  are  being  taxed  as  highly  on  It  as 
they  are  for  high  ground  which  can  be  de- 
veloped or  cultivated.  We  must  acknowledge 
this  problem.  We  must  indicate  ways  to  get 
tax  relief  for  swampland  and  point  out  how 
It  may  be  profitable  to  keep  swamps  in  their 
natural  state.  The  remainder  of  this  paper 
seeks  to  set  forth  the  significance  of  the  liv- 
ing swamp  in  its  unchanneled  state,  followed 
by  reasons  why  landowners  should  maintain 
their  swamp  in  a  natural  state. 

THE    ALCOVY    IN    EDUCATION    AND    SCIENCE 

Since  uplands,  fields  or  forests  are  increas- 
ingly involved  In  subdivision  and  commercial 
enterprise,  they  are  rapidly  becoming  scarce 
making  it  increasingly  difficult  to  establish 
areas  where  school  children  and  college  stu- 
dents  may  learn  on  field  trips  the  fundamen- 
tal relationships  between  water,  soil.  Plants 
and  animals.  The  river  swamps  provide  ideal 
natural  laboratories,  being  generally  .ivali- 
able  to  almost  aU  urban  centers  The  rich 
life  system  of  the  Alcovy  Is  centrally  located 
to  serve  a  vast  urban  population,  providing 
no  channeUzation  Is  done  and  the  river  can 
be  set  up  under  a  state  scenic  rivers  bill  or 
established  as  a  natural  area  by  the  State 
Natural  Areas  CouncU  entering  into  agree- 
ment with  the  owners.  ^     .  „ 

Natural  areas,  such  as  the  Alcovy  bottom- 
lands are  Important  to  education  In  Geor- 
gia Undirected  education,  such  as  the  bo>- 
swlmming  hol^-cane  pol^-dog  association, 
can  be  a  very  important  eflucationa.  ex- 
perience. Channelization  also  makes  U  ex- 
iremely  difficult  to  teach  the  fundamental 
conceptfi  of  man  and  nature  to  school  chil- 
dren by  depriving  them  of  a  comparatively 
inexpensive  local  environment  which  .s 
avaUable  to  many  communities  and  which  is 
not  in  demand  for  construction  and  devel- 
opment. The  river  swamps  have  all  the  at- 
tributes of  natural  outdoor  laboratories- 
all  otu'  cltlee  and  towns  desperately  need 
these  areas  within  an  afternoons  bus  ride. 
The  role  which  the  life  system  or  ecosys- 
tem of  the  swamp  plays  in  maintaining  wa- 
ter quality  and  in  productivity  and  other 
basic  questions  requires  that  a  large  natural 
swamp  such  as  that  on  the  Alcovy  be  avail- 
able for  basic  studies  to  provide  answers  oi 
regional  Importance  to  all  watershed  man- 
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agement  where  the  larger  swamp  foreets  are 
Involved.  The  Alcovy  swamp  Is  centrally  lo- 
cated to  major  universities  and  colleges. 
There  Is  currently  underway  an  Interna- 
tional Biological  Program  to  Investigate  the 
life  systems  of  the  earth.  Inland  wetlands 
are  perhaps  the  least  understood  division  of 
the  Eastern  DecWuous  Forest  Blome.  Emory 
University  Is  concentrating  Its  efforts  on  the 
Altamaha  system,  primarily  the  granite  out- 
crops and  coastal  estuary.  Shorter  College  is 
Investigating  tlie  occurrence  of  southern 
plant  species  in  northern  Georgia  The  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  Is  concentrating  Its  large 
facilities  on  major  dry  environments  of  for- 
est and  field.  Georgia  State  Is  currently  In- 
vestigating food  chains  and  ecology  In  the 
river  swamps,  including  the  Alcovy  Some 
very  basic  questions  can  be  conducted  In  the 
Alcovy  swamplands.  Through  sediment  stud- 
ies C*  dating  and  pollen  analysis  questions 
as  to  the  age  of  the  swamps  and  historical 
hydrology  may  be  answered.  Such  questions 
as  the  course  and  rate  of  sedimentation, 
changes  In  river  channel  and  tree  composi- 
tion are  vital  to  future  planning  Involving 
river  swamps  Effects  of  old  channelization 
on  the  Alcovy.  Big  Flat,  and  lower  Cornish 
Creeks  need  to  be  evaluated 

Exlstant  croplands  now  noodlng  and  likely 
to  be  aided  by  tbe  Alcovy  project  lie  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Alcovy  and  Cornish  proj- 
ects, not  within  the  larger  swamplands.  At- 
terfiptlngtTD  drain  the  large  swamps  will  not 
then  prevent  flooding  of  existing  farmlands. 
Normally,  in  flood  time,  water  spreads  slowly 
out  through  the  large  swamps,  some  of  It 
sinking  Into  the  ground,  with  the  result  that 
the  head  of  floodwater  Is  much  reduced  and 
both  rise  and  fall  may  take  several  days. 
Channelization  would  seek  to  hurry  the  water 
downstream  making  problems  below  and  al- 
lowing the  velocity  of  the  water  to  carry 
sand  and  slit  downstream  In  unprecedented 
magnitude.  The  666  project  will  not  prevent 
floods — It  only  lowers  their  Incidence  from 
yearly  to  every  3  years.  Floods  can  come  for 
several  straight  years  or  there  may  be  several 
dry  years  In  a  row.  Channelization  Is  not 
designed  to  cope  with  the  heavier  floods 
which  come  with  a  probability  cycle  of  every 
6.  10,  15.  25,  and  50  years.  These  heavier  floods 
can  come  during  any  year.  Any  farming  or 
fencing  of  bottomlands  of  the  Alcovy  Is  there- 
fore done  at  considerable  risk. 

S.C.S.  566  projects  are  concerned  with  wa- 
ter quantity,  not  quality.  The  larger  river 
swamps  act  ,vs  effective  Alters,  depositing 
their  silt  loads  over  a  large  area,  cleaning 
the  river  as  It  flows.  With  channelization 
much  of  the  susp)ended  material  has  no  op- 
portunity to  settle  out.  the  higher  velocity  of 
the  water  can  carry  It  Into  Jackson  Lake, 
which  m.iy  rapidly  become  eutrophlc  and 
sterile,  destroying  particularly  the  Alcovy 
arm,  which  Is  the  cleanest  part  of  the  lake. 
One  has  only  to  compare  the  turbidity  of  a 
channelized  stream  such  as  Little  River 
emptying  Into  Allatooiia  with  the  .Mcovy.  The 
river  swamps  act  not  only  as  settlement 
basins  for  suspended  matter,  but  probably 
function  as  natural  oxidation  basins,  purify- 
ing the  water  of  pollution  Tim  Douglas' 
work  In  Pennsylvania  showed  that  where  sul- 
fate wastes  vCere  pumped  Into  woodlands,  the 
streams  coming  on.it  were  purer  than  the  effl- 
uent from  the  best  sewage  treatment  plants. 
Ed  Hull,  biologist  of  the  St.ite  Water  Quality 
Board.  U)ld  me  that  he  wus  astonished  at 
how  the  Flint  River  cleaned  Itself  In  the 
swampy  stretch  between  Atlanta  and  Gritlin. 

Some  ecologists  suspect  that  the  larger 
swamps  may  act  In  the  natural  regulation  of 
water,  absorbing  It  during  the  wet  season 
and  feeding  the  stream  during  the  late  sum- 
mer and  fall.  The  water-storage  capacity  of 
the  Alcovy  Swamps  may  be  dependent  In 
part  on  the  water  level  within  the  main 
stream  Studies  Indicate  that  beaver  ponds 
Increase  the  ground  water  beyond  their  lim- 
its. A  study  at  the  Coweeta  Hydrologlc  Sta- 
tion revealed  that  24  Inches  of  water  poured 


dally  onto  the  forest  floor  at  the  head  of  a 
stream  In  June  and  July,  materially  raised 
the  stream  flow  at  lower  elevations  during 
the  dry  months  of  September  and  October. 

Productivity  Is  measured  in  terms  of  the 
plant  and  animal  life  which  the  river  swamp 
can  grow.  Although  we  lack  data  In  this  re- 
gard, Leonard  Foote  and  other  ecologists 
feel  that  the  river  swampw  are  very  prob- 
ably the  most  productive  environments  In 
the  state  The  fertility  brought  In  by  flood- 
ing, and  that  added  by  decaying  organic  ma- 
terial In  the  swamp  Itself  are  responsible. 
Thus  these  areas  can  grow  timber  rapidly 
and  produce  mammal.'  bird  and  fish  life 
which  can  be  harvested.  Why  export  this 
fertility  to  Jackson  Lake  by  channeling  the 
river,  when  It  can  be  used  locally?  Rick 
Foote  took  a  five  mile  float  trip  down  Little 
River  before  It  was  recently  channeled  and 
counted  300  mallards  and  black  ducks.  We 
have  already  seen  that  there  Is  no  com- 
parison In  flsh  productivity  between  chan- 
neled and  unchanneled  streams  and  that 
the  growth  of  gum  trees  Is  dependent  on 
the  height  of  the  water  table  and  standing 
water.  The  channeled  stream  presents  a 
dismal  picture.  Its  steep  banks  and  con- 
stantly rolling  sand  bottom  provide  no  foot- 
hold for  the  beginning  of  a  food  chain  to 
support  vertebrate  life.  Few  flsh  can  main- 
tain themselves  In  a  channeled  stream.  The 
tracks  of  muskrat,  mink  and  raccoon  will 
often  be  sought  In  vain  along  It's  edge.  I 
have  seen  this  tragic  situation  on  Gum 
Creek  In  Newton  County,  channeled  some 
years  ago.  Unless  the  landowner  does  much 
prompt  side  drainage,  desirable  trees  die  and 
Impenetrable  marshy  areas  are  produced. 
Tree  succession  often  appear  to  favor  the  un- 
desirable r^ver  birch  and  frequently  areas 
are  covered  with  tangles  of  honeysuckle, 
privet  and  briers  In  contrast,  the  swamp 
pools  and  ox-bows  of  unchanneled  streams 
teem  with  life  even  In  mld-wlnter,  providing 
a  stable  basis  for  food  chains  Involving  Qsh, 
tunJes.  raccoon,  mink  and  others.  The  tu- 
pelos.  oaks,  hickories,  holly  and  innumer- 
able grape  vines  provide  food  for  a  wide  va- 
riety of  birds  and  mammals.  The  Alcovy 
swamps  are  the  refuge  for  a  large  trlcounty 
deer  jjopulaOon  The  river  swamps  pro- 
vide a  greater  variety  of  life  than  any  other 
Piedmont  habitat.  There  are  no  grounds  for 
swapping  this  variety  of  quality  game,  flsh, 
blnls  and  mammals  for  more  quall-cottontall 
habitat,  already  In  abundance. 

Recently  the  unlimited  use  of  pesticides, 
and  air  and  water  pollution  has  vividly 
brought  to  focus  the  utter  dependence  of 
man  upon  his  natural  environment,  no  mat- 
ter how  deep  within  the  levels  ol  a  modern 
city  he  may  try  to  hide.  Society  can  no  longer 
Ignore  ecological  principles — ecology  Is  now 
really  human  ecology— and  basic  to  our  sur- 
vival as  individuals  or  as  a  nation.  The  rela- 
tively young  discipline  of  ecology  (the  rela- 
tion of  life  to  the  environment)  has  been 
strained  to  produce  practical  results  of  ap- 
plication to  our  burgeoning  populace.  Scien- 
tists have  discovered  in  the  nick  of  time  that 
the  vaSt  expanses  of  what  appeared  to  be 
useless  marsh  grass  along  the  Georgia  Coaat 
was.  In  reality,  a  factory  making  food  for 
millions  of  tons  of  shellfish  and  flsh  In  the 
marshes  and  along  the  entire  continental 
shelf  of  the  state.  Our  factu.il  knowledge  ol 
ihe  function  oi  the  great  river  swajnps.  such 
as  those  ol  the  Alcovy.  Is  too  meager  to  war- 
rant their  demise  at  this  stage  of  human 
history. 

People  are  reawakening  to  the  startling 
fact  that  modern  man.  with  all  his  technical 
genius.  Is  scarcely  better  off  than  the  plo- 
neer«.  To  them,  .^t  least,  vast  stores  of  un- 
plundered  soils  and  forests  had  yet  to  yield 
their  richness.  Need  we  destroy  every  vestige 
of  the  natural  environment  that  may 
remain  ? 

The  winds  of  change  have  swept  across  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  According  to 


Weaihersbee  '  the  Corps  is  receiving  the 
"scorn  of  a  growing  segment  of  the  public 
which  Is  desperate  over  the  careless  exploita- 
tion of  natural  resources.."  In  April  the  Corps 
sent  a  circular  to  Its  engineers  calling  for  the 
unprecedented  consideration  of  non-con- 
struction alternatives  in  flood  control  plan- 
ning. Despite  billions  spent  on  dams,  annual 
fiood  losses  continue  to  rise.  The  answer  may 
lie  "in  simple  zoning  controls  to  keep  con- 
struction off  areas  likely  to  be  flooded  while 
preserving  the  flood  plain  as  a  park  "  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  decided  to  make  en- 
vironmental quality.  Including  both  esthetic 
and  ecological  considerations,  an  additional 
primary  objective. 

Ecologists  and  conservationists  of  the  state 
of  Georgia  would  very  much  like  to  see  offi- 
cials concerned  with  P.L.  566  Include  among 
their  objectives  esthetic  and  ecological  con- 
siderations; It  Is  only  In  this  rerecognltlon 
of  man's  true  relationship  to  his  natural  en- 
vironments that  the  quality  life  we  demand 
will  be  satlsfled.  Our  sxirvlvaf  as  a  viable  state 
and  nation  asks  each  of  us  to  recognize  this 
relationship  to  natural  environments  ajid 
participate  in  their  preservation  or  lase  not 
only  our  leadership  in  the  world  community, 
but  our  life. 

PRorrrABLE  management  of  alcovt 

SWAMPLANDS 

The  landowners  who  own  the  swamp  In  the 
vicinity  of  Covington  have  large  holdings, 
and  few  appear  to  have  any  plans  for  the 
swamp.  All  appear  to  realize  that  It  could 
never  be  commercial  or  residential  property. 
All  of  these  men  seem  to  know  that  subdi- 
vision from  residential  expansion  will,  in  a 
few  years,  bring  such  a  return  from  the  high 
ground,  that  the  cost  of  clearing  the  swamp 
lands  for  p>08slble  pasture  would  hardly  be 
worth  while  for  the  few  years  of  yield  that 
could  be  expected  before  they  sold  or  de- 
veloped their  high  ground.  Only  one  owner 
would  like  to  try  farming  some  of  this  bot- 
tomland. He  Is  apparently  willing  to  take  the 
risks  and  Is  prepared  to  invest  in  the  neces- 
sary side  ditching  and  care  that  would  be 
needed  to  maintain  this  high-risk  fanning. 
It  Is  not  evident  that  landowners  adjacent 
to  the  larger  streams  are  enthusiastic  about 
claiming  bottom  land. 

Pew  follow-up  studies  appear  to  have  been 
made  on  PL.  566  projects.  Leonard  Foote 
(Wildlife  Management  Institute)  Indicated 
that  on  projects  he  has  visited,  he  has  seen 
only  one  example  of  a  landowner  trying  to 
reclaim  what  had  been  large  swamp  forest. 
Too  often,  the  effects  of  clearing  and  side 
ditching  the  larger  bottoms  appears  to  be 
offset  by  the  accumulation  of  rainwater  abet- 
ted by  Insufficient  drainage,  the  normal  lack 
of  slope  and  the  high  berm  of  dredging  spoil. 
These  bottomlands  converted  to  pasture  fre- 
quently present  the  landowners  with  the  in- 
vasion of  inedible  sedges,  rushes  and  un- 
palatable, vigorous  weed  growth  which  Is  dif- 
ficult to  control  because  of  the  bogging  down 
of  machinery.  Small  wet  places  gradually 
coalesce  Into  larger  areas  and  are  often  aban- 
doned. Normally,  beavers  do  not  attempt  to 
dam  streams  as  large  as  the  Alcovy  or  the 
side  streams  In  the  flood  plain  forests  The 
spoil  banks  along  a  dredged  stream,  however, 
may  stimulate  beavers  to  dam  side  streams. 
The  landowner  should  be  prepared  for  their 
depredations. 

what  the  alcovy  and  rrs  swamp  forest  can 

MEAN    TO    THE    ijtUfDOWNER 

Providing  that  the  channelization  of  the 
Alcovy  and  lower  tributaries  can  be  avoided, 
there  are  a  number  of  approaches  that  will 
profit  the  landowner  more  than  trying  to  re- 
claim terrain  still  subject  to  periodic  flood- 
ing. These  land  use  projects  are  outlined 
below. 

(1)  Help  establish  the  Alcovy  as  a  Scenic 
River  at  a  state  or  national  level.  This  would 
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vastly  increase  the  value  of  the  wetlands 
adjoining  the  rivers  as  well  as  Increase  the 
tourist  income  of  Covington.  Monroe.  Social 
Circle   and    the    entire    trl-county    area. 

,2)  The  individual  landowners  can  pro- 
test the  plant  and  animal  communities  of 
the  Alcovy  swamplands  for  purchase  by 
zroups.  agencies  and  organizations  for  use 
as  natural  areas  maintained  for  educational 
and  scientific  purposes,  river  parks,  etc. 

(31  The  individual  landowners  can  have 
access  to  lawyers  in  conservation  groups  who 
can  assist  them  In  obtaining  tax  relief.  There 
\s  the  possibility  that  property  may  be  leased 
for  educational  purposes  and  that  the  fair 
rental  value  can  be  deducted  from  Income 
tax,  resulting  In  a  saving  that  will  offset  ad 
valorem  taxation  The  giving  of  a  scenic  ease- 
ment also  has  advantages  In  Income  tax  re- 
duction and  reduced  tax  valuation  of  the 
property  Involved.  One  Newton  County  land- 
owner, by  showing  land  value  figures  pro- 
vided by  Georgia  Kraft,  was  able  to  get  the 
County  to  lower  the  valuation  of  his  swamp 
!and  from  $85.0O-$89.0O  to  $60.00  per  acre. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  swamp  drain- 
age may  raise  the  landowner's  taxes  whether 
or  not  they  can  profitably  farm  any  of  the 
bottomland.  There  Is,  on  the  other  hand  a 
very  excelent  chance  of  having  valuations 
lowered  or  eliminated  by  the  proper  tv-pe  of 
use. 

(41  Individual  landowners  can  protect 
their  swamps,  managing  them  as  natural 
are.is.  and  derive  an  income  from  paid  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  boating  and  camping.  Paid  camp- 
ing, hunting  and  fishing  and  other  outdoor 
recreation  have  seen  fantastic  recent  growth. 
It  is  one  of  the  opportunities  of  the  future. 
The  high  productivity  of  ponds  and  of  ox- 
bow lakes  In  river  swamps  Is  well  established 
and  growth  rates  are  high. 

.51  The  "green  belt"  of  the  Alcovy  River 
swamp  win  enhance  the  value  of  adjacent 
dry  lands.  The  esthetic  beauty  and  the  wild- 
life of  swamps  along  the  Alcovy  and  Cornish 
Creek  has  already  proven  a  substantial  asset 
to  subdivision.  The  beauty  of  swamps  has 
brought  to  one  wise  landowner  a  group  of 
purchasers  who  cherish  this  wild  resource 
for  hunting,  fishing,  but  chiefly  for  personal 
esthetic  enjoyment.  As  urban  sprawl  gobbles 
real  estate,  the  swamp  green  belt  more  and 
more  enhances  the  environment  of  housing 
and  Industry.  Do  not  underestimate  the  lure 
and  attractiveness  of  swamps  to  many  peo- 
ple, particularly  urban  dwellers  to  whom  a 
small  piece  of  wild  America  can  be  a  treasure 
of  enjoyment. 

epilogue 
If  you  would  have  a  natural  scenic  area 
of  Significance  to  yourself,  your  children  and 
to  fellow  Georgians.  I  urge  you  to  contact 
.1  Director  of  the  Alcovy  River  Watershed  As- 
.wciatlon.  the  County  Commissioners  of  the 
Cities  and  counties  involved,  or  other  officials, 
asking  modification  of  the  Alcovy  project 
only  as  regards  channelization  in  the  lower 
parts  Of  the  watershed.  One  can  cut  a  forest 
and  eventually  it  will  return.  It  Is  doubtful 
If  channeled  areas  can  recover  their  natural 
conditions  within  several  lifetimes,  if  ever. 
Therefore,  any  decision  that  you  make  goes 
tar  beyond  the  few  years  during  which  some 
temporary  local  profit  might  be  secured. 
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Why  We  Must  Preserve  the  Alcovy  River  ' — 

THE    Significance    of    the    Great    River 

Swamps  op  the  Southeast 

(By  Charles  H.  Wharton) 

The  Alcovy  River  in  Walton  and  Newton 
Counties,  is  being  proposed  by  the  Georgia 
State  Game  and  Flsh  Commission  for  study 
as  a  State  Scenic  River  under  Senate  Bill  90, 
which  authorizes  the  Georgia  Natural  Areas 
Council  to  study  and  lecommend  streams  of 
especial  value  to  the  legislature  for  preser\'a- 
tion  in  the  natural  state.  The  Council  Is 
composed  of  three  groups:  an  inter-agency 
group  of  state  officials,  a  group  of  natural 
resource  specialists  from  the  legislature,  and 
a  group  of  professional  ecologists  from  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  Council  considers 
the  wise  use  of  the  state's  remaining  natural 
environments  for  all  of  the  people  for  all 
time,  and  It  Identifies  samples  of  these  nat- 
tiral  environments  which  must  remain  In- 
violable in  the  public  interest. 

The  lower  Alcovy  River  is  a  remnant  of  a 
characteristic  Piedmont  environment  which 
is  rapldlv  disappearing.  The  disappearance 
of  hardwood  bottomland  swamp  forest  In 
the  Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain  Is  largely 
due  to  a  little-understood  federal  program 
Involving  flood  control  on  small  watersheds 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Ser\-lce  under  the  authority  of  Public  Law 
566.  Recently  the  details  of  a  plan,  called  the 
Alcovy  Rlver-Cornlsh  Creek.  Flat  Creek 
Projects,  has  come  to  general  public  atten- 
tatn.  An  attached  map  indicates  the  area  in- 
volved, the  location  ol  the  15  proposed  small 
reservoirs,  and  the  part  of  the  river  proposed 
as  a  State  Scenic  River.  Widening  and  deep- 
ening the  Alcovy  by  "channelization"  threat- 
ens some  3000  acres  of  the  finest  river  swamp 
remaining  In  Georgia's  Piedmont,  as  well  as 
Jeopardizing  the  value  of  beautiful  shoal 
water  downstream  and  a  good  part  of  Jack- 
son Lake.  The  total  watershed  acreage  in- 
volved in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  proj- 
ects totals  168,072  acres. 

The  Alcovy  is  ideal  as  a  scenic  river.  Its 
extensive  flood  plain  swamps  afford  tremen- 
dous potential  use  in  general  public  recrea- 
tion, hunting  and  fishing,  education,  and 
the  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Scientlr.ts  of  the  world  are  currently  co- 
operating ( to  learn  more  about  such  ecosys- 
tems) in  an  International  Biological  Pro- 
gram—In fact,  the  fate  of  mankind  now  rests 
on  understanding  and  working  with,  not 
against,  the  natural  functions  of  the  en- 
\-ironment.  The  need  for  an  understanding  of 
our  environment  Is  urgent  because  of  the 
number  of  specialists,  engineers,  politicians 
agencies  and  other  special  Interest  groups 
proposing  and  endorsing  vast  schemes: 
cross-state  canals,  dams,  new  methods  of 
harvesting  timber;  all  Intent  on  "doing  some- 
thing with"  or  "getting  something  out  of," 
our  environments.  The  nearly  uncontrollable 
mania  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  to  build 
large  dams  Is  equlsltely  revealed  in  a  recent 
article  by  Justice  William  O  Douglas  titled 
"The  Public  Be  Damned."  - 

Pollution  and   pesticides  are  only  two  of 
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many  factors  which  may  damage  our  environ- 
ment. Unless  environmental  ecologists  are 
soon  consulted  in  every  phase  of  the  man- 
agement of  our  biosphere,  our  culture  Is 
doomed  to  a  lingering  degeneration  of  the 
quality  life  to  which  we  aspire.  Further,  the 
dominant  political  system  will  be  the  one 
with  enough  constraints,  both  legal  and  per- 
sonal, to  prevent  the  alteration  and  pollu- 
tion of  any  part  of  its  environment  without 
adequate  scientific  study  integraUng  all  the 
physical,  chemical,  biological  and  psycho- 
logical factors  involved 

I'd  like  to  discuss  the  function  and  use 
of  a  little  understood  environment,  the 
stream  swamps  of  the  Southeast.  The  United 
States  is  not  dependent  upon  this  type  of 
environment  for  subsistence,  unlike  many 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  where,  for  exam- 
ple, food  growing  must  be  largely  confined 
to  wet-rice  agriculture  in  the  marshes,  flood- 
plains,  and  deltas  of  the  rivers.  We  are  still 
feeding  on  the  remaining  topsoll  of  the  Mid- 
west, and  are  able  to  exploit  poorer  soils 
elsewhere  by  an  advanced  techngltegy  of  ma- 
chines, irrigation,  and  fertilization  Our  pecu- 
liar combination  of  natural  resources  and 
advanced  technology  has  made  us,  temporar- 
ily at  lesist,  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth. 

These  facts  make  it  painful  for  me  to 
attempt  to  explain  how  and  why  one  of  our 
governmental  services  continues  lo  organize 
and  conduct  a  self-perpetuating  plan  for  the 
systematic  destruction  of  the  river  swamp,  a 
characteristic  and  natural  environment  of 
the  southeastern  United  States,  I  refer  spe- 
cifically to  the  practice  of  flood  control  by 
dredging,  called  "channelization",  a  pro- 
gram of  conducting  rainfall  from  where  it 
is  needed  (on  forests  and  fields),  to  where 
it  is  not  (the  ocean).  How  does  channeliza- 
tion destroy  the  natural  plant  and  animal 
community  of  the  river  flood  plain?  But 
first,  what  is  the  river  floodplaln  and  what 
are  its  natural  functions? 

the  river  flood  plain 
Flood  plains  are  common  to  every  stream 
where  the  land  has  a  gentle  slope.  The 
normal  channel  of  the  stream  or  river  is  in 
equilibrium  with  transport  of  water  and 
debris  supplied  by  the  drainage  area  Flood 
plains  are  formed  by  the  side  cutting,  or 
meandering,  action  of  the  stream,  which 
deposits  as  much  on  the  inside  of  each  bend 
as  It  undercuts  from  the  outside  of  each 
bend.  Fig.  2.  During  high  water  the  entire 
fiood  plain  is  the  channel  of  the  rjver  This 
phenomenon  has  apparently  been  operative 
for  millions  of  years.  Hoyt  and  Langbein 
(1954)  found  in  a  study  of  140  locations  in 
36  states  that  the  overbank  flow  is  equalled 
or  exceeded  every  two  years  Leopold  and 
Maddock  (1954)  say.  "Frequency  of  over- 
bank  flow  is  remarkably  constant  among 
rivers  ■  Overbank  flow,  then,  is  a  natural 
phenomenon.  As  a  matter  ol  fact  it  cannot 
be  prevented  on  the  Alcovy  River  or  any- 
v.here.  except  by  the  bulldlne  of  enormously 
expensive  dikes  which  must  be  periodically 
raised  owing  to  deposition  in  the  restricted 
flood  plain  which  remains.  The  world's  treas- 
ures do  not  possess  the  money  required  for 
fruch  extreme  measures  on  small  watersheds. 
Damage  to  man  comes  only  when  he  builds 
structures  or  tries  agriculture  on  the  river 
bottomland.  It  Is  preferable  to  use  the  word 
"inundation"  when  speaking  of  natural 
swamplands,  since  the  word  flood"  has 
connotations  of  damage  due  to  man's  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  true  function  of 
the  river  plain.  Soil  Conservation  Service 
small  watershed  projects  are  designed  not 
to  stop  inundation  but  to  reduce  the  aver- 
age frequency  of  it  It  is  possible  to  have 
inundations  for  several  consecutive  years. 
Heavier  inundations  come  at  interval^  aver- 
aging 5.  10.  15.  25.  or  50  year?,  and  nttle 
control  can  be  exercised  over  them. 

NATURAL  FUNCTIONS   OF   A    BOTTOMLAND   SWAMP 

It    was   once   thought   that    the   great  ex- 
panses of  coastal   marfh   grass  were   useless. 
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but  thanka  to  Eugene  Odum  and  his  col- 
leagues we  realize  that  owing  to  action  of 
decomposer  and  other  organlsnu,  food  for 
shellfish,  shrimp  and  Osb  in  our  marshes  and 
on  our  continental  shelf  Is  produced  by  this 
"factory",  and  not  only  that,  waters  off  the 
Oeorgla  coast  appear  to  be  several  tlmee 
richer  than  those  off  the  coasts  of  North 
Cskrolina  and  Oregon.  Not  as  much  is  known 
about  the  river  swamps.  Some  things  are 
known.  Other  functions  must  await  research 
efforts. 

The  great  river  swamps  of  Oeorgla  have 
evidently  existed  In  a  stable  state  for  cen- 
turies. They  were  among  the  last  post-Pleis- 
tocene habitats  for  mastodon,  mammoth,  and 
ground  sloth  until,  some  scientists  believe, 
as  recently  as  2000  years  ago.  The  southeast- 
ern river  swamp  has  been  the  habitat  that 
enabled  the  last  of  the  dlnosaurlans,  tlie 
alligator,  to  survive.  Judg^lng  from  the  fre- 
quency of  fossil  remains,  deep  southern 
swamps  must  have  provided  protection  from 
beat  and  enough  luah  aquatic  and  terrestrial 
plants  (many  evergreen)  to  help  sustain 
these  great  beasts  in  their  last  refuge.  The 
river  swamps  have  also  provided  a  refuge  for 
turtles,  those  moet  ancient  of  reptiles.  In 
Bartrain's  day,  bottomlands  and  adjacent 
areas  fed  the  bison  on  river  cane.  Today, 
America's  rarest  animals,  such  as  the  cougar, 
red-Wolf,  and  Ivory  bill  woodpecker  find  their 
lost  slfonghold  there.  The  river  swamps.  If 
Intact,  form  natural  corridors  for  the  move- 
ment of  life  forms  which,  when  wiped  out  in 
one  area,  may  repopulate  from  another.  The 
stable  and  more  equithermal  swamplands 
have  allowed  some  Coiistal  Plain  life  (bow- 
fln.  browu  water  snake)  to  pentrate  deeply 
into  alien  habitats  and  have  permitted 
northerly  si>ecles  (salamanders  t.De3mogna- 
thxis).  star-nosed  mole)  to  exist  In  the 
Coastal  Plain  in  flood  control  river  swamps 
act  as  natural  storage  reservoirs  in  several 
ways  by  Impounding  water  on  the  flood  plain 
and  In  the  soil  Leopold  and  Maddock »  say, 
"The  overbank  flow  therefore,  constitutes  an 
Important  part  of  the  natural  valley  storage 
during  a  flood.  The  natural  storage  provided 
by  river  channel  and  flood  plain  is  similar  to 
the  kind  of  flood  control  provision  that  man 
attempts  to  build  by  engineering  works." 
As  agencies  of  water  storage  some  ecologists 
believer  larger  swamps  may  aid  In  the  storage 
of  underground  water,  possibly  to  augment 
stream  flow  during  low  water  in  the  fall. 
They  may  ratse  the  watertable  of  land  out- 
side the  swamp.  Unfortunately,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  pays  scant  attention  to 
water  quality.  Swamps  deposit  most  sediment 
on  the  Inside  of  bends.  Some  of  it,  however, 
also  deposits  on  the  forest  floor  according  to 
Wolman  and  Leopold."  These  authors  do  not, 
however,  speclflcally  mention  the  effects  of 
depressions,  old  channels,  and  ox-bow  lakes. 
The  filtering  action  by  the  swamp  both  cleans 
wator  ind  traps  fertility.  It  may  also  aid  in 
purifying  pollutants,  such  as  insecticides  and 
herbicides,  from  farmlands. 

L°cpold  and  Wolman "  Indicate  the  func- 
tion of  vegetation  in  Inducing  deposition  and 
Stat?,  "the  width  of  a  river  Is  subject  to 
coii.-tant  readjustment  If  the  banks  are  not 
stabilized  by  vegetation  ...  In  the  eastern 
United  StateB  river  banks  generally  tend  to 
be  comfxjsed  of  flne-gralned  material  having 
considerable  coheslveness.  and  large  trees 
typically  grow  out  from  the  bank  and  lean 
over  the  stream.  Their  roots  are  p>owerful 
binding  agents,  and  under  these  conditions 
width  adjustments  are  small  and  slow  Only 
large  floods  are  capable  of  tearing  out  the 
bariks." 

PRODUCTIVITY 

The  swamp  pKX)ls  and  channels  and  streams 
(more  or  less  full  In  winter  and  spring)  and 
the  moist  leaf  mold  layer  swarm  with  a  host 
of  algae,  bacteria,  yeasts,  and  other  fungi, 
which   either   manufacture   food   by   photo- 
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synthesis  or  release  minerals  by  decompo- 
sition. Odum "  UstjB  seml-aquailc  and  terres- 
trial communities  on  alluvial  soils  In  the 
highest  category  of  the  year-round  produc- 
tion of  protoplasm  The  natural  swamp  may 
be  the  richest  inland  environment  we  have, 
probably  possessing  more  species  of  animals 
.  than  any  other  In  Georgia  and  an  environ- 
ment with  rapid  plant  growth  as  well  In  Fig. 
3  note  that  man  Is  the  beneficiary  of  this 
productivity. 

In  his  report  on  the  Satllla  River,  Donald 
Scott,  with  25  years  of  experience  in  the 
biology  of  streiuns.  -summarizes  the  signifi- 
cance of  swamps  to  the  productivity  of  flsh 
He  states  that  the  Initial  capture  of  energy 
by  microorganisms  iphytoplankton)  Is  In- 
.slgnlficant  in  the  flowing  portions  of  mo«t 
Oeorgla  streams,  "The  organic  matter  which 
.supports  the  population  of  higher  organ- 
isms .  has  Its  .^.ource  outside  the  stream 
Itself  It  IS  obvious  that  river  levels  will  ex- 
ert a  strong  influence  on  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  reproduction  of  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  stream,  and  especially  of  fish. 
Hlgti  water  levels  expand  the  habitat,  breed- 
ing grounds  and  fixxl  supply  of  fishes  They 
also  increiuse  tlie  total  food  supply  in  the 
river  by  washing  into  it  organic  matter  that 
had  been  accumulating  In  the  swamps  and 
Hood  plains  It  is  my  conclusion  that  nai- 

ur.illy  occurring  fluctuating  water  levels  are 
preferable  to  stabilized  flows." 

Scott  has  this  to  say  about  the  so-called 
•snagging  :vnd  dragging"  operations  (in  this 
case  referring  to  the  Satllla  Riven.  "Exten- 
sive or  even  moderate  snagging  operations 
would  have  a  very  detrimental  effect  on  the 
ecology  of  the  river  and  would  certainly  al- 
tect  the  quality  of  flshlng  in  an  adverse  man- 
ner The  removal  of  snag  piles  .  .  would 
increase  the  area  of  relatively  sterile  sand 
bottom." 

Thus,  as  Scott  Indicates,  it  is  the  regular 
inundation  of  their  flood  plain  by  rivers 
which  accounts  for  their  high  productivity. 
In  the  case  of  the  Alcovy,  the  export  of 
swamp  nutrients  may  help  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  part  of  Jaclcson  Lake. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  other  uses 
of  the  PleMmont  swamp  lands.  Besides  the 
obvious  reluge  and  food  It  provides  for  deer 
and  wild  turkey,  it  furnishes  dens  and  food 
tor  squirrel,  raccoon,  otter,  beaver,  muskrat, 
and  a  host  of  smaller  mammals  and  birds. 
Ducks  in  particular  profit  from  Its  winter 
food  supply.  Our  coinmonest  duck,  the  wood 
cluck,  nests  in  hollow  trees  in  this  habitat. 
Other  recreative  uses  include  bird  watch- 
ing, boating  and  hiking.  The  mystic  beauty 
of  the  swamps  appeals  to  the  esthetic  sense 
of  painters  and  photographers  and,  for  the 
layman,  especially  the  city  dweller.  It  offers 
a  uniqxie  and  accessible  experience  In  escap- 
ing the  confusion  of  modern  civilization. 
Only  moments  from  a  busy  highway,  it  pro- 
vides a  sense  of  Isolation  and  wilderness  so 
vital  to  our  xirban  population.  Thoreau 
said  "  .  .  .  In  wlldness  Is  the  preservation  of 
the  world  ....  The  cities  import  It  at  any 
price.  Men  plow  and  sail  for  it.  Prom  the 
forest  and  wilderness  come  the  tonics  and 
barks  which  brace  mankind  .  .  .  ."  Charles 
Llndberg,'  now  a  leader  In  conservation,  re- 
cently said,  "...  I  have  turned  my  attention 
from  technological  progress  to  life,  from  the 
civilized  to  the  wild.  In  wlldness  there  is  a 
lens  to  the  past,  to  the  present  and  to  the 
future  .  .  .  an  awareness  of  values  that  con- 
fronts us  with  the  need  for  and  the  means 
of  our  salvation.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
wlldness  has  developed  life.  Including  the 
human  species.  .  If  we  can  combine  our 
knowledge  of  science  with  the  wisdom  of 
wlldness,  if  we  can  nurture  civilization 
through  roots  In  the  primitive,  man's  po- 
tentialities appear  to  be  unbounded." 

In  the  summer,  the  Alcovy  swamp  presents 
a  picture  of  depressions  and  channels,  some 
with  pcKils  of  water,  some  completely  dry. 
These  drying  up  pools  represent  the  same 
environment   that  urged  certain  fish   (with 


primitive  lun^s)  to  crawl  through  the  nii.d 
to  And  deeper  water  and  in  doing  so  to  be- 
come the  first  land  vertebrates.  In  tii* 
swamps  of  summer,  we  arc  thus  witness  to 
the  surviving  remnant  of  a  scene  300  mlUi  .n 
years  ago-  a  habitat  that  produced  the  nin<; 
significant  step  In  the  evolution  of  vertebr.  'e 
animals  In  the  history  of  life 

The  southern  swamps  have  Important  ed- 
ucational values  Uplands  become  Incrc;,-. 
ingly  involved  in  subdivision  and  Industrv 
Inland  swamps  are  widespread  enough  to  iie 
the  last  natural  outdoor  laboratories.  Ed;  - 
tlon  may  be  exploration  by  school  boys  i, 
their  own,  or  class  field  trlpo  learning  :he 
fundamental  relations  of  animals,  plants.  ^.  u 
and  water.  The  swamplands  are  likely  lie 
only  remaining  environment  that  cannot  e 
used  for  construction  and  development 

Science  needs  time  to  study  and  dccuinf  nt 
the  true  functions  and  contrihutlons  of  -ve 
river  swamp.  The  role  It  plays  In  maimalnca 
water  quality  Is  of  immediate  impoi.ai.  ,-■ 
Figure  3  suggests  a  tentative  web  of  life  bas?  « 
upon  the  productivity  of  a  river  swamp.  Nt.  e 
that  man  is  the  ultimate  recipient  of  most  : 
the  food  chains,  which  are  based  upon  i;.p 
alternate  rise  and  fall  of  natural  InundatU :. 
That  man,  by  careless  agriculture  and  cc;:- 
structlon  has  Intensified  the  height  and  per- 
haps the  incidence  of  flooding  Is  not  argiuu 
here.  We  have  passed  the  centuries  of  heaviest 
erosion  and  abuse  of  the  land.  The  preseir 
swamplands  have  i^urvlved  and  adjus'tu 
Since  we  are  now  urbanizing  America,  wlu-.t 
Is  the  point  In  their  destruction  at  this  sla^'e 
in  history?  Especially  since  it  Is  likely  'hrit 
they  win  be  the  last  green  belts  that  :h;t:. 
remain  when  urban  sprawl  and  Industrial- 
ization has  run  Its  course.  The  Southern  F.  r- 
est  Resource  Analysis  Committee  of  !&';< 
called  them.  "The  Souih's  Third  Pore.v. 
reporting  that  they  were  needed  to  hf:p 
maintain  the  nation's  hardwood  tlmberlanU 
base. 

I  have  talked  with  several  Atlantans  w!.  j 
have  purchased  river  swampland.  They  w:-;i 
nothing  more  than  to  maintain  its  esthete 
beauty  and  its  outstanding  hunting  and 
fishing. 

CHANNELIZATION 

What  are  we  exchanging  for  the  functions 
and  uses  of  these  swamps  and  esthetlcally 
pleasing  streams?  We  are  getting  In  exchanere 
shallow.  Ashless  ditches  designed  to  hasten 
water  and  silt  downstream  to  the  ocean  or 
to  the  next  lake  below.  Conservation  agen- 
cies all  over  the  country  helped  pass  the 
original  Small  Watershed  Flood  Control  Act. 
principally  because  it  was  designed  to  re- 
tain water  where  It  fell,  not  hurry  it  of. 
Channelization  has  been  a  bitter  pill  for 
many  to  swallow.  Basic  to  the  Increased  use 
of  channelization  has  been  a  diminishing 
agriculture.  In  the  Piedmont  especially.  The 
S.C.S.,  in  order  to  maintain  its  power  struc- 
ture, has  had  to  turn  to  flood  control.  Plan- 
ning has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  hydraulic 
engineers,  leaving  both  ecologists  and  area 
planning  commissions  helpless  and  hopeless. 

Channelization  destroys  the  swamp  if  the 
owner  does  not  side  ditch  it.  Fig.  1.  Most 
landowners  won't  spend  $400/acre  to  get  a 
little  land  Into  agriculture,  still  risky  because 
flooding  can  never  be  entirely  prevented.  Very 
few  owners  would  afford  side  ditches  unless 
they  were  trying  to  reclaim  land  for  agri- 
culture. If  they  did  cut  side  ditches  to  save 
their  timber  they  would  still  lose  substan- 
tial parts  of  the  swamp — in  any  event  they 
would  probably  Interfere  with  the  regular 
bank  overflow  and  drain  off.  Swamp  life  Is 
adapted  to  alternating  periods  of  wet  and 
dry.  Tupelo,  for  example,  can  seed  only  when 
the  swamp  floor  Is  dry.  although  the  trees 
themselves  require  periodic  Inundation. 

Federal  and  state  Game  and  Pish  agencies 
have  few  or  no  funds  or  personnel  to  ade- 
quately evaluate  S.C.S.  projects.  The  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  only  two  men 
for  14  southeastern  states.  They  can  only  take 
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a  quick  look  at  the  general  plans,  since  final 
plans  and  exact  location  of  reservoirs  and 
channels  are  not  fixed  when  they  are  called 
in  The  Georgia  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
has  no  money  or  personnel  to  assign  to  even 
inspect  the  many  watershed  proposals.  Thus 
there  Is  no  factual  evidence  to  support  S.C.S. 
claims  that  they  have  "worked  with"  Federal 
and  State  agencies,  and  have  their  approval 
of  a  project.  The  only  "approval"  they  have 
bad  Is  a  token  concurrence  by  these  agencies 
because  their  protests  have  been  repeatedly 
Ignored. 

No.  not  every  small  watershed  project  in- 
volves channelization,  but  for  every  stream 
where  dredging  proves  Impractical,  It  Is  likely 
that  two  new  projects  will  take  Its  place 
elsewhere,  where  dredging  Is  practical.  Bvery 
stream  In  Georgia  possessing  a  flood  plain 
or  swamp  Is  a  potential  candidate  for  the 
dragline  and  bulldozer.  In  our  coastal  plain 
channelization  is  the  major  means  of  flood 
control — few  reservoirs  are  constructed  In 
this  area.  Bill  Baab  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
bitterly  described  to  me  a  forthcoming  proj- 
ect for  the  magnificent  Brier  Creek,  a  wild- 
life paradise. 

Channelization  increases  silt  downstream. 
Figures  from  an  S.C.S.  report »  Indicates  that 
doubling  the  discharge  rate  of  Barber  Creek 
tripled  the  silt  load  which  it  carried.  Bank 
slump  and  lack  of  natural  root  bind  are  two 
Important  sources  of  this  silt  from  the 
channel  itself. 

Figure  1  Is  a  profile  of  Barber's  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Oconee  River,  channeled  In 
1965.  The  owners  did  not  wish  to  spend  the 
»30(>-*4O0  per  acre  to  try  and  reclaim  the  ad- 
jacent bottomland.'"  Yet  landowners  along 
the  lower  Alcovy  are  expected  to  spend  this 
kind  of  money  on  80'"-  of  the  swamp.  Let 
mr  quote  Norman  Berg's  leter  to  Senator 
Russell  dated  May  26.  1969:  "The  main  pur- 
pc-e  of  this  project  is  to  eliminate  the  fre- 
quent damage  that  occurs  to  agricultural 
lands."  On  the  lower  Alcovy.  desired  as  a 
State  Scenic  River,  there  are  no  farming 
lands  to  be  "protected,"  and  few  pastures. 
Tlie  high  ground  of  the  majority  of  the  large 
landowners  on  the  river  will  make  them 
wealthy — most  of  them  have  no  special  de- 
sire to  change  the  natural  swamp. 

Dr.  Harvey  Howell  {pers.  comm.)  of  Car- 
tersvllle  made  a  detailed  investigation  of 
St'S.  plans  for  a  project  on  Raccoon  Creek 
In  Paulding  and  Bartow  Counties.  He  found 
that  the  S.C.S.  had  proposed  the  expendi- 
ture of  nearly  a  half  million  dollars.  Includ- 
ing the  rxilnation  of  some  300  acres  of  good 
land,  to  "protect"  an  agricultural  valley 
three  miles  long  averaging  '^  mile  wide.  This 
wai  In  spite  of  the  fact,  documented  by 
Howell,  that  there  had  never  been  a  crop  loss 
or  any  significant  damage  due  to  floods  In 
this  valley,  according  to  the  10  landowners 
involved.  Nor  was  there  any  interest  among 
them  in  having  this  project.  Howell's  per- 
st>:ial  study  of  the  valley  revealed  a  few  shal- 
low washes  here  and  there  (which  could  have 
been  stabilized  with  vegetation)  which, 
lumped  together,  would  total  less  than  four 
a<  res. 

Further,  Dr.  Howell  talked  with  Farmers  on 
the  Coosawatee  and  Etowah  Rivers.  The  out- 
come of  these  conversations  was  that  AUa- 
toona  Dam  has  prevented  annual  winter  In- 
undations from  depositing  their  silt  incre- 
n:ent,  with  the  result  that  some  farmers  were 
forced  to  use  three  times  the  amount  of  fer- 
tilizer to  grow  the  same  crops  as  when  in- 
undation of  crop  fields  occurred.  Dr.  Howell 
suggests  not  disbanding  the  S.C.S.  but  chang- 
ing their  name  and  redirecting  their  efforts. 

There  are  no  laws  or  regulations  requir- 
ing channelization.  These  ugly  ditches  are 
at  the  discretion  of  the  engineers  who  de- 
velop the  work  plans  of  each  project.  We  are 
told  that  they  cannot  build  reservoirs  with- 
out "protecting"  lands  downstream.  (It  does 
not  matter  whether  these  downstream  acres 
are  or  ever  have  been  In  cultivation.)  Every 
acre  "protected"  is  valued  at  enough  to  off- 


set the  cost  of  building  the  reservoirs.  In 
other  words,  the  benefit  (protection)  must 
offset  the  cost  (reservoir  and  channel).  Thus 
the  derivation  of  the  all-Important  "cost- 
benefit"  ratio.  With  new  industries  and  Cov- 
ington itself  withdrawing  more  and  more  of 
the  Alcovy's  water  during  the  dry  fall 
months.  It  would  make  far  more  sense  to 
have  these  same  reservoirs  protecting  the 
natural  swamps  and  the  river  from  running 
too  dry — then  you  can  add  the  wildlife,  rec- 
reation, education,  science  and  green  belt 
values  and  arrive  at  a  higher  benefit  than 
the  present  basis  of  value. 

There  may  be  several  reasons  why  the 
S.C.S.  will  not  discuss  modifying  the  Alcovy 
project.  They  may  feel  that  compromise  or 
change  will  put  questions  In  the  public  mind 
about  many  other  projects.  They  perhaps 
suspect  that  their  hydrological.  ecological  and 
economic  evidence  for  the  Alcovy  River  will 
not  bear  close  examination  by  a  group  out- 
side the  Department  of  Agriculture.  With 
their  multi-million  dollar  budget  and  the 
political  machinery  of  making  local  citizens 
"responsible"  for  plans  their  engineers  devise, 
they  apparently  feel  so  secure  that  they  can 
ignore  the  rest  of  the  people  They  very  likely 
feel  that  they  can  concentrate  on  other  wa- 
tersheds until  their  opposition  on  the  Alcovy 
gets  tired  or  gets  re-elected. 

It  seems  assured  that  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  the  scientific  community  are 
going  to  conduct  an  intensive  study  of  chan- 
nelization. It  may  well  be  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  may  find  it  necessary  to 
demand  a  congressional  Investigation  of  the 
entire  structure  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  I  regret  that  the  failure  of  the  S.C.S. 
to  co-operate  over  the  Alcovy  River  may  pre- 
cipitate a  nationwide  re-evaluatlon  of  flood 
control  on  small  watersheds.  Inevitably,  the 
American  taxpayer  Is  going  to  find  out  some 
rather  unpleasant  things.  It  does  not  seem 
Just  that  our  tax  dollars  go  to  (1)  destroy 
an  environment  that  is  so  useful  for  wildlife, 
recreation,  education,  and  science,  (2)  put 
more  land  in  agriculture  when  we  are  trying 
to  hold  down  agriculture  and  subsidies,  (3) 
Increase  land  values  for  landowners  whom 
we  pay  to  keep  some  of  the  same  Isuid  out 
of  agriculture.  (4)  support  landowners  who 
both  sponsor  and  vote  approval  on  federal 
projects  which  will  give  them  financial  gains. 
I  was  astounded  the  other  day  to  hear 
from  several  citizens  at  Covington  that  only 
two  miles  of  the  Alcovy  was  going  to  be  chan- 
neled. It  leads  me  to  believe  that  many 
other  people  are  going  to  be  deeply  shocked 
at  what  Is  going  to  happ>en  to  their  river,  and 
that  In  the  long  run,  they  will  lose  a  valuable 
and  Irreplaceable  resource  base  for  commu- 
nity prosperity  and   happiness. 

I  deeply  regret  that  this  issue  has  arisen 
over  the  Alcovy — Involving  not  only  a  beloved 
river  but  beloved  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Yet  faced  with  the  loss  of  this  magnificent 
stream  and  its  living  swamps  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  upon  its  fate  may  also  hinge 
the  fate  of  nearly  every  stream  and  swamp  in 
the  Southeast,  there  is  no  course  but  to 
present  to  you  my  professional  viewpoint  and 
trust  that  you  will  soon  make  a  decision,  and 
follow  it  with  a  course  of  action  in  keeping 
with  your  concern. 

Figure  1— Diagrammatic  profile  of  a  Chan- 
neled Stream — Barber's  Creek  at  Highway 
78   Bridge 

[Profile  drawing  not  printed  in  Record] 
This  project  was  completed  in  1965.  The 
landowners  on  Barber's  Creek  did  not  wish 
to  invest  the  (300-^00  per  acre  necessary  to 
side  drain  and  prepare  this  bottomland  for 
possible  agricultural  use  (it  would  be  still 
subject  to  occasional  flooding) . 

A — Stream  has  shallow,  even  depth  vrtth 
rolling  sand  bottom;  absence  of  holes,  debris 
or  hiding  places  for  aquatic  life;  no  logs, 
limbs,  roots  as  a  substrate  for  bacteria,  algae 
and  fungi. 

B — Steep,  eroding  banks  no  longer  bound 


by  tree  roots;  absence  of  still  water  pools 
where  Insect  larvae  and  Crustacea  can  exist. 

C — Sandy  deposits  of  dredging  spoil — 
originally  planted  to  grasses  and  legumes. 
Unless  landowner  mows  and  fertilizes  them 
they  quickly  revert  to  an  unproductive  tangle 
of  brier,  honeysuckle,  sycamore,  etc. 

D — River  birch  zone,  an  inferior  timber 
tree  which  dominates  disturljed  habitat 
which  is  only  lightly  flooded. 

E — Marsh  where  water  p>onded  by  the  spoil 
bank  has  killed  the  original  hardwood  tim- 
ber. Such  a  marsh  may  or  may  not  produce 
muskrats  or  ducks.  It  is  lees  desirable  than 
the  original  swamp.  The  southeastern  river 
swamps  owe  their  high  productivity  to  al- 
ternate wetting  and  drying.  Tliey  must  be 
properly  drained  as  well  as  inundated  to 
survive.  Any  alteration  of  this  nattiral  rise 
and  fall  of  water  damages  this  important 
ecosystem.  Reducing  the  frequency  of  in- 
undation by  resert'Oir  construction  may  dam- 
age production  by  this  assemblage  of  plant 
and  animal  life  but  may  not  necessarily 
kill  it. 

Figure  2— Diagrammatic  Profile  of  an  Un- 
channeled  Stream — Alcovy  River  at  High- 
way 278  Bridge 

I  Profile  drawing  not  printed  in  Record  I 
A— The  side-cutting  meanders  of  a  normal 
fiood-plaln  stream  create  diverse  habitats; 
roots,  however,  bind  the  soil.  Roots  and  un- 
dercut banks,  logs,  pools  and  shallows  pro- 
vide varied  habitats  for  aquatic  life. 

B — The  forest  canopy  often  shades  and 
cools  much  of  the  water  (this  is  more  readily 
seen  upstream  from  the  second  bridge  i .  Trac- 
ing swamp  streams  on  aerial  photos  is  often 
difficult. 

C — Sand  and  silt  dep)oslt  In  a  bar  i  deposits 
of  lateral  accretion)  on  the  inside  of  each 
meander.  Profile  below  crosses  such  a  curve. 
D — Pothole  or  depression  pool  in  t.he 
swamp  floor;  even  in  mid -winter  these  pools 
teem  with  life. 

E — Normal  forest  floor:  leaves  and  logs 
provide  food  and  cover  for  invertebrates, 
amphibians  and  reptiles. 

F — An  old  river  channel,  often  cut  off  into 
an  "ox-bow  lake".  Some  of  the  most  produc- 
tive fishing  In  the  south  is  provided  by  such 
"lakes"  Both  D  and  F  often  support  stands 
of  tupelo  gum  iNyssa  aquatica]  which  liear 
a  large  purple  berry;  the  flower  is  the  source 
of  tupelo  honey. 

D-E-P — Slit  deposits  in  these  places  at  high 
water  i  overbank  deposits ) . 

I  Figure  3  not  printed  in  Record) 
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Second,  the  GeorRia  Pish  and  Game 
Commission  has  been  leading  the  fight 
to  preserve  this  valuable  wildlife  habitat. 
Leading  this  fight  Is  its  distinguished 
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director,  Mr.  George  Bagby.  In  the  Fish 
and  Game  Department's  monthly  pub- 
lication, Georgia  Game  and  Fish,  Mr. 
Bagby  presents  a  very  concise  explana- 
tion of  the  harm  perpetrated  by  chan- 
nelization of  our  natural  and  wildlife 
resources.  Purthermore.  the  flsh  and 
game  commission  in  their  magazine  has 
carried  an  article  concerning  my  activi- 
ties in  trying  to  protect  the  Alcovy  River. 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  hereby  inserting  these  two  articles 
into  the  REcoRti: 

Oi'R  Ruined  Rivtks 

(By  George  Bagby) 

Once.  It  wa£  a  pretty  little  stream. 

Clear,  green  water  flowed  between  Ita 
even  greener  tree-lined  banks,  here  and 
there  daahlnf  under  the  limbs  of  an  over- 
hanging tree,  over  a  fallen  log,  around  a  few 
rock  ledges. 

In  one  of  those  darker  green  pools  below 
an  old  log,  a  big  catfish  fanned  her  eggs 
In  the  nest  like  a  quart  of  pearls.  Nearby. 
a  Claming  orange  redbreast  bretun  In  male 
spawning  colors  plucked  a  small  aquatic 
worm  from  the  gravel  of  the  stream  bottom. 
Further  downstream  below  the  rock  shoals, 
a  h«T»p-y  largemouth  bass  woofed  down  a 
crawfish  for  hmch.  while  a  crapple  snapped 
lip  ;i  .smnll  minnow,  oblivious  of  a  small  boy 
quietly  drowning  worms  near  the  bank. 

Occasionally,  a  small  boat  would  drift 
down  the  stream.  Its  occupants  charmed 
In  the  magic  spell  of  ever  changing  green 
water  and  trees  under  white  clouds  and  a 
blue  sky.  Sonaetlmes.  a  young  couple  came  to 
picnic  on  its  banks  and  to  laugh  at  the 
handprints  of  a  raccoon  on  the  mud  of  the 
bank,  or  to  spy  on  a  mother  wood  duck  and 
her  tiny  brood  swimming  downstream.  High 
overhead  In  a  big  old  oak,  a  family  of  grey 
squirrels  chattered  from  the  entrance  to 
their  tree  hoUow  den.  finishing  up  last  year's 
stored  acorns. 

But  that  was  a  long  time  ago  .  .  "the 
good  old  days." 

Now,  the  young  man  who  drowned  worms 
in  the  spring,  and  hunted  the  squirrels  In 
the  winter,  was  a  father  himself.  Like  him, 
his  children  would  be  able  to  drink  in  the 
wonder  of  the  woods,  and  of  the  small,  beau- 
tiful stream. 

But  Instead  of  green  water,  a  dingy,  muddy 
stain  met  their  dismayed  eyes.  The  den  tree 
where  the  squirrels  played  was  gone,  even 
the  log  In  the  water  where  the  catfish  built 
its  nest.  There  were  no  wood  ducks  swimming 
the  shallow,  swift  water,  and  no  raccoon 
prints  where  a  crawfish  or  a  salamander  had 
met  Its  fate  There  were  no  little  boys  with 
cane  poles  la  their  hands,  or  lovers  playing 
on  the  banltSn  now  stripped  bare  of  their  once 
beautiful  folljage. 

Sickened  by  what  they  had  seen,  the  family 
turned  bitterly  away  from  the  once  beauti- 
ful stream,  never  to  return  again. 

This  is  channelization. 

The  President's  Council  on  Recreation  and 
Natural  Beaoty  made  up  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Secretary  of  Interior.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, t.V.A..  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (Whose  Department  includes  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service) .  and  other  department 
heads  had  this  to  say  about  federal  water 
resources  projects  In  their  book  From  Sea  to 
Shining  Sea: 

"The  Council  proposes  that  Federal  fiood 
control  «ind  other  water  resoiwce  development 
programs  and  projects  seek  to  retain  or  re- 
store natural  channels,  vegetation,  and  flsh 
and  wildlife  habitats  on  rivers,  streams,  and 
creeks  and  apply  the  same  policy  to  federally 
assisted  public  and  private  projects  affecting 
rivers,  streams,  and  creelcs." 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  566, 
the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  Is  author- 
ized to  plan  and  construct  with  federal 
money  projects  to  prevent  flood  damage  and 
erosion,  and  to  store  flood  water  for  munic- 


ipal and  industrial  water  supplies,  irrigation, 
and  recreation. 

Public  Law  566  does  not  give  veto  power 
over  these  projects  to  state  game  and  flsh 
commissions.  It  does  require  the  U.S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  submit  copies  of 
plans  to  the  state  game  and  fish  commissions 
and  the  U.S.  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service 

These  two  agencies  are  required  by  the  law 
to  make  comments  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  on  what  effects  the  proposed  project 
plans  would  have  on  flsh  and  wildlife.  This 
advice  is  not  binding  on  the  SCS  in  any  way. 
and  that  agency  can  completely  disregard  the 
comments  of  wildlife  agencies  if  they  chooee. 

This  has  frequently  been  the  case  In  the 
last  decade  since  the  566  law  was  passed.  To- 
day, the  game  and  flsh  agencies  of  most  of  our 
sister  states  are  embroiled  In  constant  con- 
flict with  the  SCS  because  of  the  extensive 
and  widespread  damage  these  projects  do  to 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  primarily  from 
dredging  of  stream  beds  and  draining  of 
wildlife  wetlands,  especially  rlverbottom 
hardwoods. 

Such  destructive  projects  are  a  national 
conservation  issue.  Only  last  October,  the 
Southern  Division  of  the  American  Fisheries 
Society  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
SCS,  TVA,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  halt 
any  further  watershed  projects  until  an 
economic  evaluation  can  be  made  of  the 
value  of  flshjng.  hunting,  boating,  and  other 
recreational  values  of  the  small  streams 
affected. 

Our  sister  wildlife  agencies  in  the  states  of 
North  Carolina.  TennesKce,  Alabama,  and 
Louisiana,  to  name  only  a  few,  have  strenu- 
ously protested  this  destruction.  ThHr  posi- 
tion has  been  supported  fully  by  the  South- 
eastern Association  of  Game  and  Pish  Com- 
missioners, and  by  many  state  and  national 
conservation  organizations  In  this  connec- 
tion. I  would  like  to  quote  a  statement  by 
Mr  Charles  Kelley.  Director  of  the  State  of 
Alabama's  wildlife  agency,  made  in  his  report 
as  president  of  the  Southeastern  Association 
of  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners  at  tlielr 
1967  conierence  In  New  Orleans: 

"A  major  problem  existing  in  my  state  at 
tlUs  time  concerns  watershed  projects.  The 
original  concept  was  to  design,  through  fed- 
eral assistance,  watershed  projects  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  improve  the  renewable  natural 
resources  within  the  watersheds.  From  the 
very  begtnrUng.  public  monies  have  cften 
been  used  to  develop  agricultural  resources 
which  dU-ectly  benefit  the  individual  land- 
owner at  the  sacrifice  of  such  public  re- 
sources as  fish  and  wildlife;  the  loss  of  which 
Is  felt  by  many  people.  Prom  the  trout 
streams  in  North  Carolina  to  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  Coast,  chiuinelization  has  played 
havoc  with  our  valuable  flsh  and  wildlife 
habitat. 

"Flsh  and  wildlife  losses,  as  a  result  of 
channelization  of  one  watershed  stream  when 
examined  alone,  may  appear  to  be  Instgnlfl- 
c-ant.  Not  only  will  stream  channelization 
destroy  the  fishery  resource  of  the  watershed 
stream  itself,  but  channelization  destroys  the 
spawning  habitat  for  such  species  as  walleye, 
sauger.  and  white  bass.  Without  adequate 
stream  spawning  habitat,  these  species  will 
ultimately  disappear  or  be  greatly  reduced. 

"Not  only  is  channelization  detrimental  to 
the  fishery  resources,  but  It  destroys  feeding 
■and  occupational  habitat  for  a  number  of 
g.ime  and  furbearlng  animals  and  the  wood 
duck. 

.  ,  If  flsh  and  wildlife  losses  were  given 
proper  consideration  as  a  factor  In  arriving 
at  the  cost  benefit  ratio  of  the  watershed.  I 
am  sure  that  in  many  cases  Impoundments 
would  replace  channelization  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  a  cost  benefit  ratio  figure  which  would 
assure  federal  funds  for  the  project. 

"Plah  and  wildlife  organlzKitions  can  no 
longer  stand  still  and  watch  our  natural 
stream  .-u-eas  turned  into  marunade  ditches 
devoid  of  fish  and  wildlife  We  must  continue 
our  efforts  to  gain  greater  apnr-?"l  ition  of  our 
flsh  and  wildlife  resources,  or  most  surely  we 


will  suffer  to  an  even  greater  extent  in  th( 
future" 

The  destructive  effect  of  channelization 
and  drainage  on  flsh  and  wildlife  Is  well  doc- 
umented A  study  by  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Corrunlsslon  of  23  streams 
that  have  been  channeled  shows  that  90  p« 
cent  of  th€Utgame  flsh  were  lost,  both  by 
weight  and  number  It  Is  important  to  nou 
that  40  years  after  channelization  there  u-w 
no  slgnifloant  Improvement  In  the  ash 
population. 

A  recent  report  of  the  St«te  of  North  Caro- 
lina on  SCS  channelization  projects  con- 
tained the  following  section : 

•'Of  three  completed  projects  in  eastern 
North  Carolina,  we  can  point  to  none  which 
has  not  been  highly  destructive  to  wetland 
wildlife.  Of  several  projects  currently  in  the 
planning  or  active  state,  we  can  point  to 
none  for  which  the  final  approved  plans  in- 
clude adequate  provisions  for  the  protection 
of  wetland  wUdllfe  resources." 

A  study  of  a  stream  before  and  after  chan- 
nelization was  made  by  the  Mississippi 
Game  and  Pish  Commission.  Before  chan- 
nelization, the  Tippah  River  had  a  good  pop- 
ulation of  large  size  game  flsh.  averaging 
240  pounds  per  acre.  Alter  channellzatlDn 
that  poundage  dropped  to  only  five  pounds 
Where  the  stream  originally  contained  live 
bass  averaging  about  two  fjounds  each  ;n 
size,  the  same  area  after  channelization  con- 
tained four  bass  with  a  total  combined 
weight  of  two-tenths  of  a  pound  all  together 
Where  fishing  was  once  good  for  crappie 
bluegUl.  and  fiathead  catfish,  none  weire 
found  afterwards  Instead,  the  study  area 
contained  1.480  minnows  and  18  game  fish 
weighing  five  pounds,  compared  to  the  pre- 
vious 887  game  flsh  and  minnows  weighing 
240  pounds. 

In  the  event  that  any  interested  pers.  n 
would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  these  scientific 
studies,  we  will  be  liappy  to  send  them  a 
copy 

We  all  know  that  drainage  of  wetlands 
means  the  annihilation  of  ducks  and  other 
waterfowl.  Such  areas  serve  as  refuges  for 
deer,  rabbits,  squirrel,  raccoon,  and  many 
species   of   furbearlng   arUmals. 

There  are  166  of  these  watershed  proJec:s 
already  planned  on  every  major  fishing 
stream  or  lake  In  Georgia  or  Just  upstream 
from  it,  out  of  a  potential  total  of  over  300 
Each  one  of  them  Includes  plans  for  drede- 
Ing  streams  and  draining  wetlands  that  are 
essential  for  wildlife.  Forty-one  of  these 
projects  have  already  been  approved  for  con- 
struction, and  22  have  been  completed.  103 
applications  are  pending.  A  list  of  the.se 
projects  Is  printed  with  this  article 

We  have  seen  these  projects  and  the  de- 
struction that  they  have  already  caused  to 
wildlife  and  fishing  in  Georgia.  You  can  see 
it  for  yourself  at  the  locations  shown  on 
the  m,ap  of  completed  protects.  You  can  see 
the  pictures  of  some  of  •.  ese  projects  here 
Judge  for  yourself  the  destruction  that  they 
have  done. 

But  first,  I  want  to  clarify  the  position 
which  our  department  has  taken  on  the 
watershed  projects  proposed  on  the  Alcovy 
River  and  two  of  its  major  tributaries  above 
Lake  Jackson  in  Gwlnett,  Walton,  and  New- 
ton counties,  Flat  Creek  and  Cornish  Creek. 

The  channelization  and  drainage  of  the  Al- 
covy River  and  its  swamps  above  Lake  Jack- 
son as  presently  planned  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  will  do  irreparable  harm  to 
the  wildlife  and  scenic  values  of  this  unique 
wild  area  on  the  edge  of  the  greatest  metro- 
politan area  In  the  Southeast.  Increased  sedi- 
mentation caused  by  the  construction  of  the 
channels  will  threaten  the  last  remaining 
source  of  pure  water  in  Lake  Jackson,  the 
favorite  fishing  spot  of  middle  Georgia. 

The  false  statement  has  been  deliberately 
and  maliciously  made  that  the  State  Game 
and  Pish  Commission  and  its  director  have 
opposed  the  approval  of  the  Alcovy  River  and 
the    Flat    Creek-Comlsh    Creek    Watershed 
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Projects.  This  is  a  barefaced  lie.  We  are  not 
trving  to  kill  these  two  projects.  'We  dont 
havrthat  authority  We  are  not  trying  to 
keep  these  three  counties  from  having  four 
large  lakes  for  recreation  and  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supplies.  We  are  in  favor  of 
them  and  have  publicly  stated  that  we  would 
stock'  these  lakes  and  11  smaller  reservoirs 
and  several  hundred  smaller  farm  ponds  free 
of  charge  and  that  our  flsh  biologists  would 
help  to  manage  them  to  produce  the  best 
possible  fishing  for  an  Impoundment  of  this 
tvpe  We  have  not  opposed  planting  cover 
crops  and  wildlife  food  .patches.  We  would 
favor  opening  up  boat  passageways  through 
the     Alcovy     for     fishermen,     hunters,     and 

boaters. 

We  have  objected  to  one  portion  and  one 
portion  only  of  the  proposed  vsratershed  plans. 
and  that  is  the  channelization  and  drainage 
of  the  Alcovy  River  above  Lake  Jackson. 

Our  Department  has  asked  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  to  revise  their  watershed 
construction  plans  to  eliminate  objectlonal 
channelization.  They  have  refused  to  even 
consider  our  protests.  For  this  reason,  we  are 
asking  Congress  and  the  President  to  delay 
approval  of  funds  for  the  two  projects  until 
such  tune  as  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
will  agree  to  Include  In  their  construction 
plans  adequate  protection  for  the  Alcovy 
River  and  Lake  Jackson,  including  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  channelization  between  the  up- 
stream dams  and  Lake  Jackson. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  566, 
we  are  required  to  make  conunents  on  the 
effects  of  the  Alcovv  Watershed  Project  on 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat.  We  did  not  ask  to 
make  these  comments.  We  were  Invited  to 
make  them  at  a  meeting  in  Monroe  by  a 
letter  on  February  7.  1969  from  Mr.  Cecil 
Chapman,  State  Conservationist  of  the  US. 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  Previously,  In  our 
letter  of  August  23,  1968.  we  concurred  with 
a  report  bv  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
that  the  Alcovv  Project  as  presently  designed 
by  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  would 
adversely  affect  flsh  and  wildlife  habitat. 

We  have  never  approved  the  Alcovy  Proj- 
ect from  the  day  when  we  were  first  officially 
notified  of  it.  years  after  it  had  been  sold 
to  the  local  landowners  by  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service.  We  have  never  changed  our 
position  on  the  Alcovy  Project  or  any  other 
destructive  dredging  or  draining  proposals. 
Our  files  are  filled  with  letten  this  depart- 
ment has  written  the  SCS  for  years  and 
years  objecting  to  such  practices.  We  have 
held  manv  meetings  with  the  SCS  to  register 
our  complaints,  but  they  have  gone  virtually 
unheeded. 

We  were  asked  to  comment  on  the  Alcovy 
Project,  as  well  as  required  to  by  public  law. 
We  have  made  public  our  biological  com- 
ments on  the  adverse  effects  that  the  chan- 
nelling and  draining  portions  of  the  project 
plan  will  have  as  It  is  now  drawn.  We  have 
no  other  step  to  take.  Our  department  can- 
not veto  the  project.  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
watershed  group  to  weigh  the  testimony  that 
we  have  given  them  to  the  best  of  their 
ablUtv.  and  then  take  whatever  action  in 
regard  to  the  project  that  they  wish,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  congress.  The  matter 
is  out  of  our  hands. 

While  we  do  approve  of  the  15  small  reser- 
voirs on  warm  water  streams  In  this  proj- 
ect, we  don't  believe  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
destroy  the  streams  and  swamps  below  them 
In  order  to  build  the  lakes.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  draining  the  4.000  acres  of  swamps  will 
destroy  the  wildlife  that  depends  on  them 
for  their  existence.  Channelization  of  miles 
of  stream  on  the  Alcovy  and  its  tributaries 
will  destroy  the  fishing  In  them.  Even  the 
biologists  of  the  SCS  admit  this.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  destruction  vill  also  adversely 
affect  fishing  In  Lake  Jackso"  as  well.  The 
watershed  plans  could  be  changed  to  pre- 
vent this  damage.  Engineering  the  reservoirs 


instead  of  channeling  the  water  is  the  ob- 
vious answer. 

The  engineers  of  the  SCS  tell  us  that  the 
channel  they  will  dredge  in  the  Alcovy  won't 
fill  up  with  silt,  because  of  the  swift,  shal- 
low water  fiow  that  will  be  created.  If  the 
silt  from  this  seven-year  construction  proj- 
ect won't  fill  up  the  Alcovy  River  channel 
above  Lake  Jackson,  then  where  will  It  go, 
except  straight  Lake  Jackson? 

What  will   happen  when  the  swamps   are 
drained  where  the  silt  from  flood  waters  once 
settled  out,  before  it  reached  Lake  Jackson? 
The  Alcovy  River  section  of  Lake  Jackson 
is  seldom  the  red  mud  color  of  the  Yellow 
River  and  South  River  sections,  even  in  the 
winter.  In  the  early  summer  It  Is  the  first 
section  of  the  Lake  to  clear,  producing  good 
largemouth  bass  and  crapple  fishing  for  80.- 
000  Georgians  and  more  than  100  lake  cabin 
owrvers  and  their  families.  Fishermen  spend 
well   over  half  a  million   dollars   in   a  year 
as   a  result  of   fishing  trips   there.   In  three 
months    in    1966    alone,    more    than    300.000 
crapple   were   caught   in   Jackson.   With    Its 
clear  water  in  the  Alcovy  arm.  Lake  Jackson 
is  more  fertile  than  any  reservoir  in  Georgia, 
with  a  rich  green  plankton  bloom  Just  like 
a  well-fertilized  farm  pond.  But  with  muddy 
water,  it  would  be  more  productive  than  any 
muddy  pothole  spurned  by  fisherman.  Muddy 
water  prevents  plankton  bloom  In  the  water 
that  is  so  important  In  feeding  flsh.  It  inter- 
feres with  their  reproduction  and  it  makes 
them  harder  to  catch. 

This  is  especially  disturbing  at  a  time 
when  the  State  Game  and  Flsh  Commission 
Is  spending  thousands  of  dollars  on  research 
and  management  programs  on  Lake  Jackson 
designed  to  improve  flshlng  there  which  are 
dependent  on  a  high  water  quality  in  the 
Alcovy  River.  This  spring  the  Commission 
stocked  150  adult  white  bass  into  Lake  Jack- 
son In  an  effort  to  establish  this  popular 
game  flsh  there.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
outlawed  commercial  fishing  with  nets  in  the 
Alcovy  and  in  the  lake  to  help  these  fish  to 
enter  the  river  on  their  annual  spring  spawn- 
ing run,  to  populate  the  lake  naturally.  Wild- 
life rangers  of  the  Commission  are  spending 
a  great  deal  of  time  patrolling  the  river 
mouth  to  prevent  illegal  poaching  there. 

Since  the  ^Icovy  is  the  most  unpolluted 
stream  flowing  into  Jackson,  it  Is  essential 
if  white  bass  are  to  succeed  there,  since  the 
Yellow  River  is  heavily  silted  and  the  South 
River  receives  a  large  portion  of  the  City  of 
Atlanta's  untreated  raw  sewage.  For  this 
reason,  only  the  Alcovy  Is  suitable  for  white 
bass  spawning,  and  that  could  be  ruined  by 
channelization  produced  sUtatlon,  high  tem- 
peratiu'es.  shallow  water,  and  swifter,  fluc- 
tuating current. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Flsh  and  Wildlife 
Service  only  recently  approved  our  request 
for  23,000  striped  bass  to  stock  in  Lake  Jack- 
son this  fall.  These  flsh  will  congregate  In 
the  Alcovy  in  the  spring  attempting  to 
spawn,  producing  good  flshlng.  This  flshery 
may  be  wasted  if  the  Alcovy  Is  made  Into  a 
shallow,  but  swift,  muddy  water  ditch. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  would  have 
us  believe  that  there  will  be  no  additional 
silt  In  the  Alcovy  as  a  result  of  this  project. 
We  aren't  so  sure.  They  dont  mention  the 
slit  that  win  be  flushed  downstream  while 
the  bulldozers,  the  draglines,  and  the  dyna- 
miters are  working,  let  alone  the  erosion 
ditches  and  gullies  that  will  form  at  every 
rain. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
State  Game  and  Flsh  Commission  la  In  full 
agreement  with  the  principles  of  watershed 
management  and  flood  control.  However.  In 
the  case  of  the  two  watersheds  In  question, 
we  are  not  satisfied  with  provisions  of  the 
plans  for  alteration  of  the  flood  plain  lands 
for  agricultural  production.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing of  Public  Law  566  and  regulations 
established  for  its  administration  that  drain- 
age ditches  and  channelization  will  not  be 


carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  creating  addi- 
tional farmland. 

However,  flgures  In  the  two  work  plans 
Indicate  that  4,327  acres  of  swamp  land  areas 
will  be  drained,  apparently  for  this  purpose. 
In  addition,  the  reports  indicate  that  8,652 
acres  of  forest  land  will  be  cleared,  primarily 
to  create  pastureland.  which  could  easily  be 
converted  to  crop  land.  These  plans  say  the 
annual  benefits  of  this  will  be  worth  $105,000 
a  year.  Channelization  costs  listed  In  the  re- 
ports to  accomplish  this  would  cost  over 
three  million  dollars,  which  oould  mean  that 
It  would  take  almost  30  years  for  the  beneflta 
of  drainage  to  match  the  cost.  By  that  time, 
the  future  recreational  or  educational  vises 
of  the  swamp  lands  might  exceed  their  value 
to  the  public  as  drained  land,  either  agrl* 
cultural  or  as  a  subdivision. 

Channeling  80.8  miles  of  these  three 
streams  to  make  possible  the  drainage  of 
4.327  acres  of  privately  owned  swamp  land 
as  proposed  by  the  SCS  will  cost  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer $3,494,432  for  construction  and  engi- 
neering costs,  or  $807.77  an  acre,  which  is 
almost  three  times  the  existing  value  of  the 
land,  based  on  the  SCS  estimate  of  8300  an 
acre. 

The  taxpayers  of.-Georgla  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  federal  government  should 
take  our  tax  money  to  create  additional  acres 
of  croplands,  while  at  the  same  time  it  uses 
our  tax  money  to  pay  landowners  to  keep 
land  out  of  production  through  programs  like 
the  soil  bank,  while  placing  acreage  allot- 
ments on  crops,  purchasing  and  storing  sur- 
plus crops,  also  with  our  tax  money.  It  doesn't 
make  sense  to  them,  or  to  me. 

We  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
opposing  the  philosophy  of  federal  help  to 
private  landowners.  We  are  not  opposing  the 
right  of  the  landowner  to  manage  his  land 
as  he  sees  fit,  as  long  as  he  Is. spending  his 
own  money  to  do  it.  We  are  opposing  the 
destruction  of  publlcly-owned  natural  re- 
sources through  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  Since  the  wildlife  found  on  these 
lands  is  the  property  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
we  are  very  much  concerned  with  any  pub- 
licly-financed project  which  would  be  detri- 
mental to  flsh  and  wildlife  values.  In  our 
view,  any  such  project  would  be  similar  to 
a  situation  in  which  the  State  Game  and 
Pish  Commission  might  use  public  funds  to 
build  a  duck  pond  that  might  flood  out  part 
of  Interstate  20.  also  built  with  public  funds. 
We  are  very  much  disturbed  to  see  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
proposing  the  drainage  of  a  large  acreage  of 
wetlands,  while  at  the  same  time  another 
federal  ageflcy  In  the  Interior  Department  Is 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  preserve  and 
develop  wetlands  for  waterfowl. 

It  doesn't  make  sense  for  one  federal  agency 
to  be  destroying  wildlife  habitat  as  fast  as 
it  can.  while  another  federal  agency  tries  to 
preserve  it.  During  the  last  20  years,  drainage 
projects  like  those  of  the  U.S.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  have  destroyed  three  to  four  mil- 
lion acres  of  bottomland  hardwoods  in  the 
Southeast  of  significance  to  waterfowl,  .'it  the 
same  time,  the  U.S.  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  only  been  able  to  purchase  158.751  acres 
of  wintering  ground  habitat  for  waterfowl 
from  1948  to  1968  at  a  cost  of  $12,043,325  in 
duck  stamp  funds  of  sportsmen.  It  does  not 
take  a  mathematician  to  realize  that  wildlife 
and  the  scenic  beauty  of  our  country  are  on 
the  losing  end,  and  that  our  money  Is  being 
wasted. 

At  a  time  when  the  ahmber  of  hunters 
and  fishermen  in  our  slSte  and  nation  are 
rapidly  increasing,  we  can  scarcely  afford  to 
wantonly  destroy  the  remaining  vestiges  of 
wildlife  habitat  that  civilization  has  so  far 
spared  from  the  buUdozer  and  the  dragline. 

By  the  same  token,  the  4.327  acres  of  wet- 
lands for  wildlife  that  would  be  drained  un- 
der this  plan  represents  more  acres  of  water- 
fowl habitat  than  is  owned  by  the  State  of 
Georgia  today. 
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The  total  losB  of  valuable  wildlife  habitat 
that  would  be  unfavorably  altered  by  this 
plan  exceeds  the  total  acreage  of  many  game 
management  areas  of  the  State  Oame  and 
Pish  Commission.  In  addition  to  the  4,000 
acres  of  swamplands  that  will  be  lost  to 
waterfowl,  the  more  than  8,000  acres  of 
forested  land  to  be  cleared  for  pastures  would 
be  essentially  lost  for  deer  and  squirrel,  two 
of  Georgia's  three  most  hunted  species  of 
wlldlUe. 

The  hardwood  wetlands  In  question  serve 
as  resting,  rocetlng.  and  feeding  places  for 
mallard,  black  ducks,  and  wood  duck,  which 
also  nest  there.  In  fact,  they  are  the  only 
duck  hunting  areas  In  Newton  County.  As  a 
result,  deer  have  become  numerous  enough 
for  the  State  Oame  And  Fish  Commission  to 
authorize  a  ooe  day  doe  hunting  season  in 
the  county  for  the  past  two  years.  It  Is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  the  largest  Boone 
and  Crockett  Club  deer  rack  of  the  1967 
Georgia  hunting  season  was  bagged  by  a 
hunter  in  Newton  County,  In  the  Alcovy 
River  Swamp.  Being  close  to  Atlanta,  the 
Eirea  receives  heavy  hunting  pressure. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  species  of  ducks, 
deer,  and  squirrels,  the  wetlands  provide  a 
home  for  cane>cutter  rabbits,  raccoons,  and 
fur  baarlng  species  like  mink,  otter,  muskrat, 
and  baaver.  They  are  potentially  a  refuge  area 
for  wild  turkeys  and  bear.  Dense  stands  of 
tupelo  gum  trees  and  their  large  annual 
crop  of  berries  eaten  by  almost  every  wild- 
life species  depend  on  the  swsunp  condi- 
tions. 

But  If  the  4.000  acres  of  wetlands  are 
drained  and  8,000  acres  of  forests  are  re- 
moved, all  of  these  sp)ecles  will  virtually  dis- 
appear from  the  area  permanently.  If  the 
planned  modifications  are  maintained  In  fu- 
ture years,  as  the  work  plan  calls  for.  At  the 
same  time,  they  will  not  be  replaced  by  crop- 
land game  species  like  quail  or  doves  of  the 
primary  land  use  Is  to  be  pasture  lands,  since 
grassleuids  produce  little  food  for  either 
species. 

In  addition  to  game  animals,  draining  of 
the  wetlands  and  channelization  of  80  miles 
of  stream  beds  In  the  project  areas  will  have 
a  serious  effect  on  the  fish  population  of  the 
affected  streams.  The  Alcovy  River  is  a  good 
fishing  stream  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
primarily  'or  bream  and  catfish,  although 
there  Is  some  bass  fishing  as  well.  Backwater 
sloughs  and  pool  areas  that  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  channelization  are  the  best  places 
to  fish,  as  wedl  as  Important  to  maintain 
cooler  temperatures  In  the  pools.  Their  re- 
moval In  a  channelization  project  would 
tend  to  Increase  water  temperatures,  making 
them  less  desirable  for  fish  and  the  aquatic 
organisms  they  feed  on.  Removing  the  sta- 
bilizing Influence  of  the  tree  root  systems 
from  the  stream  banks  will  result  In  greatly 
Increased  erosion  of  the  stream  bank  that 
will  not  be  adequately  controlled  by  tall 
fescue  and  white  clover.  The  movement  of 
sand  and  sediment  In  the  stream  bottoms 
wUl  be  constantly  accelerated,  greatly  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  bottom  organisms  liv- 
ing there  for  fish  to  feed  on. 

The  State  Game  and  Ptsh  Commission  Is 
seriously  concerned  about  the  sUtatlon  that 
Inevitably  will  occur  In  the  Alcovy  during  the 
project  work,  which  will  last  over  a  period 
of  at  least  seven  years.  If  funds  are  provided 
on  the  planned  schedule.  This  will  be  multi- 
plied by  what  we  believe  to  be  unnecessary 
channelization  which  the  stream  will  not  re- 
cover from  In  the  next  half  century. 

Our  Department  Is  not  opposed  to  the 
construction  of  small  Impoundments  on 
warm  water  streams  to  provide  for  recreation, 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supplies, 
and  flood  control.  However,  we  are  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  destructive  channelization 
features  of  projects  such  as  the  two  on  the 
Alcovy.  and  to  dams  on  trout  streams  that 
make  the  downstream  water  too  warm  for 
trout. 

The    State    Oame    and   Pish    Commission 


would  not  be  opposed  to  making  the  Alcovy 
passable  for  small  fishing  boats  or  canoes 
by  careful  removal  of  trees  blocking  the  main 
channel.  This  could  be  done  without  chan- 
nelization or  the  use  of  heavy  construction 
equipment.  The  State  of  North  Carolina  uses 
an  amazingly  effective  winch  utilizing  a 
small  portable  chain  saw  motor  to  clear  logs 
from  fishing  streams  In  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina, without  disturbing  the  stream  bottom 
or  banks.  Such  a  service  by  the  watershed 
project  In  place  of  destructive  channeliza- 
tion would  be  welcomed  by  the  State  Game 
and  Pish  Commission,  sportsmen,  and  small 
pleasure  boaters.  With  proper  maintenance, 
the  Alcovy  would  be  one  of  Georgia's  finest 
natural  scenic  areas  so  close  to  a  major 
metropolitan  area. 

We  feel  that  this  aspect  of  the  Alcovy  as  It 
Is  presently  being  used  or  as  It  could  be  used 
In  the  future  for  recreation  has  not  received 
sufficient  attention.  In  the  two  project  work 
plans.  In  examining  them,  we  are  unable  to 
find  any  economic  figures  for  the  loss  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  boating,  or  outdoor  recreation 
benefits,  present  or  future.  For  this  reason, 
we  feel  that  more  study  should  be  given  to 
the  proposal  before  final  plans  are  drawn,  and 
for  a  concentrated  effort  made  to  establish 
the  fish  and  wildlife  recreational  and  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  Alcovy  Watershed  should 
it  be  allowed  to  remain  unchanneled  and 
with   Its  swamps  undralned. 

However,  based  on  our  careful  review  of  the 
Alcovy  project  work  plans  and  the  objections 
to  them.  It  is  our  position  that  we  cannot  ap- 
prove the  projects  as  they  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us.  without  further  study  of  wild- 
life losses  and  alterations  to  the  watershed 
plans  to  eliminate  our  objections. 

We  therefore  called  on  the  State  Conserva- 
tionist of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
the  regional  director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  meet  with 
us  In  an  effort  to  restore  these  differences 
to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  all  Interested 
parties,  before  final  plans  are  drawn. 

But  the  Alcovy  project  Is  not  the  most 
frightening  aspect  of  the  small  watershed 
program  of  the  SCS.  What  dlsttirbs  me  even 
more  Is  the  list  of  fine  little  fishing  streams 
marked  for  destruction,  running  into  every 
major  lake  and  river  In  Georgia.  We  know 
that  these  channeled  streams,  these  drained 
swamps,  and  dammed  trout  streams  are  gone 
during  our  lifetime.  If  not  forever.  In  many 
sections  of  Georgia,  there  are  no  other  places 
for  the  public  to  fish,  or  hunt. 

When  projects  like  the  Alcovy  threaten 
our  irreplaceable  wildlife  resources.  It  Is  the 
duty  and  the  obligation  of  the  State  Game 
and  Pish  Commission  to  Inform  the  people 
what  the  effects  of  these  projects  will  be. 
without  being  accused  of  Irresponsible  criti- 
cism, without  being  called  liars,  without 
being  threatened  with  jjol'tlcal  reprisals. 
When  the  people  have  been  fully  Informed 
of  all  the  facts,  we  believe  they  will  make 
the  right  decision,  and  that  Is  the  only  right 
that  we  ask  from  the  public. 

In  one  of  Robert  Frost's  poems  he  poses 
a  question  which  Is  basic  to  the  future  of 
man  on  earth.  He  says, 
"Nature  within  her  inmost  self  divides 
To  trouble  men  witb,  having  to  take  sides." 

I  do  not  think  he  means  that  man  must 
decide  to  be  for  nature  and  against  develop- 
ment: but  nature  Itself  compels  man  to  de- 
cide whether  other  life  is  to  be  allowed  to 
survive  along  with  man.  or  If  all  is  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  human  species.  I  believe  that 
the  Georgia  Game  and  Pish  Conunlsslon  has 
a  vital  role  In  Georgia  in  taking  the  side  of 
nature's  creatures,  in  ensuring  that  we  share 
our  world  with  other  species  and  in  this 
sharing,  I  am  convinced  man  becomes  a 
better  being. 

Once  man  has  laid  his  hand  upon  a  natural 
environment,  chsinge  begins  to  take  place. 

Unless  he  considers  other  species,  this 
change  will  continue  to  destroy  the  condi- 


tions necessary  for  other  forms  of  life  until, 
eventually,  man  finds  himself  alone  on  his 
landscapye.  He  cannot  live  for  himself  alone 

The  Georgia  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  both  havp 
responsibilities  In  preservation  and  oon.sen-a- 
tlon  of  the  environment  required  by  wildlife 
Together  we  can  provide  a  measure  of  bal- 
ance, a  balance  which  we  must  have  if  we 
are  to  avoid  being  swallowed  up  by  a  com- 
plex, technological  age  in  which  man  can  too 
easily  forget  that  he  Is  but  one  part  of  a 
system  of  nature,  the  temporary  custodian 
of  a  life  that  has  been  lived  for  centuries  be- 
fore &nd  which  must  go  on  for  centuries  to 
come. 

A  hundred  years  ago  there  was  room  on 
earth  for  all  tlie  creatures  of  field  and  forest 
and  enough  left  for  man  to  reap  his  required 
harvest.  Today  man's  needs  have  multiplied 
His  numbers  have  Increased  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  earlier  days.  We  must  face 
the  fact  that  this  increase  In  numbers,  this 
Increase  In  needs  for  the  resources  will  grow 
In  geometrical  measure. 

We  have  Uttle  time  left  and  we  have  much 
to  do,  yet  we  are  considerably  better  placed 
now  than  once  we  were.  Many  Georgians  now 
recognize  that  steps  must  be  taken  and  taken 
soon  and  fortunately  there  ase  things  hap- 
pening. It  has  been  said  that  the  best  time 
to  plant  a  tree  was  thirty  years  ago,  the  sec- 
ond best  time  is  today.  The  same  Is  true  for 
conservation.  The  best  time  to  conserve  the 
habitat  necessary  for  our  wildlife  would  have 
been  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  sec- 
ond best  time  Is  now  We  can  still  save  many 
of  our  wonderful  streams  without  trying  to 
restore  them  years  from  now  at  even  greater 
cost  than  their  destruction. 

As  Director  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission. I  am  committed  to  pursuing  the 
ideal  of  conservation,  of  creating  a  balanced 
environment.  I  am  convinced  that  our  legal 
mechanisms  for  conservlns;  the  quality  of 
our  natural  environment  in  Georgia  and  this 
country  are  incomplete  and  inadequate.  Un- 
less we  direct  ourselves  note  to  Improving 
these  mechanisms  and  coping  with  this  ques- 
tion, we  win  have  to  pay  the  price  tomorrow, 
and  we  might  not  be  able  to  meet  the  bill. 

Man  must  learn  to  control  his  appetite 
for  immediate  benefits  if  his  long  term  needs 
are  to  be  met.  before  it  is  too  late. 

Now  Is  the  time  we  must  decide  If  that  lit- 
tle boy  will  be  able  to  sit  on  the  bank  of  a 
beautiful  stream  with  his  cane  pole,  or 
whether  that  stream  will  be  in  a  ditch  or  be- 
hind a  dam.  The  decision  is  yours. 

(Note. — Letters  of  protest  to  the  Alcovy- 
Cornlsh  Creek-Flat  Creek  and  other  chan- 
nelization projects  should  be  sent  to  Geor- 
gia's two  U.S.  senators  and  the  congressman 
from  your  district,  care  of  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC.) 


BLACKBtTKN  Hits  Alcovy  Channkl 
Georgia's  Fourth  District  U.S.  Congress- 
man, Ben  Blackburn,  has  raised  serious  ques- 
tions on  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed 
Alcovy  River  and  Flat  Creek-Cornish  Creek 
Watershed  Projects  because  of  what  he  terms 
the  "tragic  aftermath"  of  "channelization," 
which  has  seen  the  destruction  of  countless 
Irreplaceable  streams  in  Georgia  and 
throughout  the  Nation  in  the  past  decade. 

Channelization  programs,  designed  for 
flood  control  and  land  reclamation,  are 
carried  out  under  Public  Law  566,  the 
"Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act."  administered  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

In  expressing  his  deep  concern,  the  Con- 
gressman said  that  channelization — the 
deepening,  clearing  and  straightening  of 
stream  beds  by  bulldozers  and  draglines — 
hangs  as  a  heavy  threat  over  every  stream 
In  north  and  central  Georgia.  Channeliza- 
tion projects  are  now  believed  to  be  causing 
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irrevocable  basic  changes  in  the  entire  areas 
involved,  and  are  resulting  In  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  scenic  beauty. 

Blackburn  suggests  that  on  the^b^sls  of 
ahat  has  happened  in  Georgia  and  In  fact 
Icro^  t^e  Nauo^.  the  benefits  which  have 
come  because  of  channelization  are  ffr  out- 
welKhed  by  the  loss  of  untold  acres  of  hard- 
wo<Kl,  the  almost  complete  destruction  of 
natural  recreation  areas,  game,  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  the  subsequent  lowering  of  the  sur- 
rounding water  table. 

•It  is  Ironic  that  while  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Including  even  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  are  spending  large  sums 
on  water  and  wildlife  reclamation,  seeding 
forests,  and  attempting  to  rebuild  the  nat- 
ural ecology,  another  agency  in  effect  is 
spending  millions  to  destroy  vast  water  areas 
•he  habitats  of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  natural 
beauty  spots."  he  said. 

•Studies  of  the  effects  of  channelization 
in  other  areas  of  our  Nation  indicate  a  dras- 
tic reduction  of  game  fish.  One  study,  from 
North  CaroUna.  compared  the  fish  popula- 
tion of  23  channeled,  and  36  unchanneled 
streams,  and  found  a  90%  reduction  in  the 
weight  and  number  of  game  fish  per  acre  In 
streams  channeled.  This  experience  indicates 
that  in  a  40-year  period  after  channelisation 
flsh  and  wildlife  would  not  recover,"  Black- 
bum  said.  ^       . 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  contends 
that  channeUzation.  which  includee  the 
draining  of  swamps,  provides  the  subsequent 
return  to  "use"  of  literally  millions  of  acres 
of  land,  and  claims  the  elimination  of  flood 
possibilities  in  the  streams  which  have  been 
channelized. 

As  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  axe 
placed  in  Federal  soil  banks,  the  Soil  Con- 
.servatlon  Servire  is  .-pending  more  millions 
to  "reclaim  land"  for  farmers.  Blackburn  asks 
the  question.  "Why  is  it  necessary  to  'reclaim 
land'  at  the  same  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  spending  millions  in  Georgia  to  keep 
out   of   production   land   which    Is   presently 

available?"  „    ,      ..  ^ 

The  Alcovy  Rlvershed  Project  calls  for  the 
channelization  of  more  than  80  miles  ot  the 
Alcovv  River,  known  for  its  fish  and  wildlife 
and  for  its  surrounding  thousands  of  acres 
of  beautiful  natural  forest  and  river  swamp. 
Lake  Jackson,  into 'which  the  Alcovy  flows, 
has  become  a  major  recreation  area  and 
source  of  game  fish.  Under  the  careful  man- 
agement of  the  Georgia  State  Game  and  Fish 
Commission,  the  fish  population  is  increas- 
ing Blackburn  said  that  he  shares  the  con- 
cern of  the  Game  and  Fish  Commission,  resi- 
dents and  conservation  leader  that  under 
channelization,  the  clear  waters  of  the  Lake 
will  be  drastically  muddled  by  the  torrent 
poTirlng  In  from  the  river,  -with  the  resulting 
destruction  of  Lake  Jackson  as  a  recreation 
and  fishing  area. 

The  expenditure  for  the  Alcovy  Project  for 
up  to  80.8  miles  of  channeling  is  estimated 
at  »3  494.432.00.  to  benefit  4.326  acres  of 
swampland.  The  cost  of  channelization  comes 
to  $807  T7  an  acre.  Oddly  enough,  Blackburn 
stated,  "estimated  land  value  of  the  Improved 
swampland  is  presently  $300.00  an  acre!  If 
equal  funds  were  placed  in  an  interest-bear- 
ing bank  or  securities  accounts,  landowners 
could  more  than  be  repaid  for  possible  flood 
damage  or  for  not  planting  crops.  The  tax- 
payers could  save  more  than  $500  an  acre  if 
the  land  were  purchased  and  the  swamp  de- 
clared a  wildlife  preserve ! " 

Water  management  officials  claim  that  far 
from  an  effective  method  of  flood  control,  a 
channeled  stream  acts  as  a  chute  through 
which  valuable  water  rushes  to  major  tribu- 
taries toward  the  seas,  lost  before  it  can  be 
of  benefit  to  the  land.  While  channelization 
projects  in  the  past  have  served  to  reduce 
the  incidences  of  flooding  to  once  every  three 
years,  when  flood  waters  pour  down  chan- 
nelized streams,  the  devastation  can  be  far 
more  widespread,  and  more  often  than  ad- 
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mitted  these  streams  are  known  to  cause  a 
worse  flooding  problem  than  ever  before  at 
different  times  and  in  different  places  further 
downstream . 

■The  after-effects  of  channelization  are 
seen  in  Georgia's  Llttie  River,  channeled 
years  ago,  which  has  felt  the  additional  ef- 
fect of  •slumping.'  the  process  where  rushing 
water  cuts  into  the  steep  banks,  caves  them. 
and  causes  a  serious  erosion  and  land  loss 
problem.  Along  the  ditch  which  was  Uttle 
River  the  bank  collapse  has  already  resulted 
in  serious  damage  to  many  portions  of  the 
•reclaimed  land.'  UtUe  River's  muddy  waters 
rush  to  Lake  Allatoona.  and  where  they  enter 
the  lake  Is  much  of  what  Is  left  of  the  old 

rlv6r  " 

"Too  one  of  the  often  unnoticed  but  very 
real  dangers  of  channelization  Is  swamp 
drainage.  Swamps  are  among  the  world's 
finest  reservoirs  and  purification  areas,  act- 
ing as  water  filters  and  natural  oxidation 
basins,  depositing  the  silt  loads  of  the  river 
over  large  areas,  cleaning  the  river  as  its  fiows 
through  the  countryside.  Water  emerging 
from  a  rtver  swamp  is  purer  than  water  from 
the  best  modern  treatment  plants,"  Black- 
burn said.  ^^ 

"Water  management  officials  are  concerned 
that  swamp  drainage  through  channeliza- 
tion will  result  In  ever-increasing  fiood  con- 
ditions since  swamps  are  retention  areas 
which  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  absorbing 
water  during  wet  seasons,  and  feeding  the 
rivers  during  the  dry  summer  months, "  he 

^^Blackburn  added  that  "the  continuation 
of  channelization  projects,  which  tear  away 
what  it  has  taken  nature  centuries  to  build, 
will  see  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  the  beauty 
and  bounty  of  Georgia  and  the  Nation,  the 
streams  and  rivers  existing  today." 

Mr  Speaker,  Outdoor  Life,  one  of  the 
Nation's  foremost  magazines  on  fishing 
and  other  outdoor  recreation,  carried  an 
article  concerning  Mr.  Bagby's  action  and 
outlined  the  effects  channelization  has 
had  on  different  streams  in  North  Caro- 
lina For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, this  article  is  also  inserted  in 
the  Record: 


Protest  Son.  Conservation  Practices 
A  formal  protest  by  the  Georgia  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  as  brought  out  into  the 
open  the  depredations  against  wildlife  and 
its  habitat  being  attributed  to  the  U.S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  which  operates  under 
terms  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act. 

Known  as  Public  Law  566,  the  act  provides 
for  flood-control  measures  in  the  form  of 
dams:  municipal,  agricultural,  and  recrea- 
tional water  supplies  In  the  form  of  lakes; 
and  land  reclamation  through  drainage  of 
swamps. 

The  original  concept  of  the  legislation  was 
to  design  watershed  projects  in  a  way  That 
would  improve  renewable  natural  resources 
within  the  watersheds. 

The  Georgia  commission's  protest  concerns 
the  S  C  S.s  plan  for  the  Alcovy  River  water- 
shed in  Gwinnett,  Newton,  and  Walton  coun- 

tlGS 

The  service  calls  for  a  seven-year  operation 
during  which  time  several  large  lakes  would 
be  constructed,  cover  crops  and  food  patches 
planted  for  wildlife,  and  the  river  channel 
cleared  of  debris.  The  cost  of  the  project 
has  been  set  at  about  $9-mUUon,  the  federal 
government  providing  some  $7-mimon  and 
nonfederal  funds  providing  about  $2-mlUlon. 

Some  outcry  arose  from  landowners  along 
the  river  and  others  connected  with  the  proj- 
ect when  it  was  thought  that  the  Game  and 
Pish  Commission  sought  to  block  the  entire 
program.  But  George  T.  Bagby,  the  depart- 
ment's director,  soon  set  matters  straight. 

"We  have  objected  to  only  one  portion 
of  the  proposed  wate^hed  plans,  and  that  Is 


the  channelization  and  drainage  of  the  Al- 
covy River  above  Lake  Jackson,"  Bagby  sUted. 
ChanneOiatlon  Is  the  fly  In  the  S.C.S.'s 
ointment,  and  it  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
statewide  projects  It  should  be  of  concern  to 
conservation  agencies  and  organizations 
throughout  the  country. 

Channelization  ruins  rivers  and  destroys 
trout  streams  and  whatever  flsh  and  wildlife 
happen  to  be  there.  Channelization  creates 
barren  ditches,  and  the  S.C.S.'s  plans  for  the 
Alcovy  would  destroy  through  drainage  some 
4.000  acres  of  swamp. 

In  past  S.C.S.  channelization  projects, 
such  as  at  Barber  Creek  near  Winder,  Geor- 
gia, trees  and  brush  bordering  the  stream 
were  bulldozed  away,  thus  destroying  what- 
ever cover  had  been  there  for  years  and  used 
by  wildlife.  . 

The  S.CS.  plan  U  to  plant  grasses  and 
legumes  "to  hold  back  the  soil"  along  the 
stream  banks,  but,  as  has  happened  on  some 
completed  projects,  this  growth  can  be 
washed  out  by  heavy  rains;  the  soil,  once  held 
in  place  by  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs,  is  soon 
carried  off  In  downpotirs. 

•We  don't  believe  It  is  necessary  for  the 
S  C  S.  to  destroy  the  streams  and  swamps 
below  in  order  to  build  the  dams  above. "  says 
Bagby.  "There  Is  no  doubt  that  draining  the 
4.000  acres  of  swamps  (as  outlined  in  the 
Alcovy  plan)  will  destroy  the  wildlife  that 
depends  on  them  for  existence.  Channeliza- 
tion of  miles  of  stream  on  the  Alcovy  and  its 
tributaries  will  destroy  the  fishing  in  them. 
Even  the  S.C.S.  biologists  admit  this. 

"We  believe  that  this  destruction  also  will 
adversely  affect  fishing  In  Lake  Jackson.  The 
watershed  plans  could  be  changed  to  prevent 
this  damage.  Enlarging  the  reservoirs  instead 
of  channeling  the  river  is  the  obvious  an- 
swer."  Lake  Jackson  Is  a  4,500-acre  reservoir 
into  which  the  Alcovy  flows. 

•Engineers  of  the  S.C.S.  tell  us  that  the 
channel  they  will  dredge  in  the  Alcovy  won't 
fill  up  with  sUt.  because  of  the  swift,  shal- 
low water  flow  that  ■will  be  created."  Bag- 
by continues.  '"H  the  silt  frtftn  this  seven- 
year  construction  project  won't  fill  up  the 
Alcovy  channel  above  Lake  Jackson,  then 
where  will  it  go?  What  will  happen  when 
the  swamps,  now  the  settling  place  for  sUt 
from  natural  runoff,  are  drained?" 

The  S.C.S.  has  yet  to  provide  satUfac- 
tory  answers  to  those  questions. 

Georgia  Isn't  the  only  state  concerned 
about  S.C.S.  watershed  plans.  South  Caro- 
lina, North  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
and  Alabama  have  been  waging  war  with  the 
SCS.  for  vears.  and  to  no  avail. 

Why?  States  have  no  veto  powers,  and 
any  recommendations  they  make  or  advice 
they  give  is  not  binding  on  the  S.C.S..  accord- 
ing to  Bagby. 

••The  U.S.  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service  also 
has  objected  to  the  channeUzation  plans  in 
these  projects."  he  comments,  "but  like  the 
states,  even  this  federal  agency  has  no  veto^ 
A  study  made  by  North  Carolina's  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  of  23  streams  that 
have  been  channeled  shows  that  90  percent 
of  the  gameflsh  (by  both  weight  and  num- 
ber) were  lost.  A  Mississippi  study  made  be- 
fore and  after  a  stream  was  channeled  shows 
drastic  reductions  in  gamefish  populations 
A  stream  that  once  had  an  average  of  240 
pounds  of  gameflsh  an  acre  before  channeli- 
zation had  only  five  pounds  of  tiny  game- 
flsh afterward. 

Bagby  says  the  Alcovy  project  is  not  the 
most  frightening  aspect  of  the  S.C.S.'s  small- 
watershed  program:  "What  disturbs  me  even 
more  is  the  list  of  fine  Uttle  fishing  streams 
marked   for   destruction."   he   declares. 

The  Georgia  director  also  points  out  that 
the  President's  Council  on  Recreation  and 
Natural  Beautv  noted  that  flood  control  and 
other  water-resources  development  programs 
seek  to  retain  or  restore  natural  channels, 
vegetation,  and  flsh  and  wlldlUe  on  rivers, 
streams,  and  creeks.  The  council  also  said 
this    policy   should    be   applied   to   federally 
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assisted  public  and  private  projects  affect- 
ing the  same  area.  Bagby  notes.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  SC.S.'s  boss,  serves 
on  the  council. 

It  Is  Ironic  th.xt  most  of  the  hullabaloo 
surrounding  the  Georgia  projects  was 
brought  up  during  National  Wildlife  Week, 
which  this  year  emphasized  the  Importance 
of  conserving  wl'dllfe  habitat 

"Such  destructive  projects  are  a  national 
conservation  Issue,"  Bagby  emphasized.  "Only 
last  October,  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
American  Fisheries  Society  adopted  a  reso- 
lution calling  on  the  S  C.S  .  the  TVA,  and 
the  US.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  halt 
any  further  watershed  projects  until  an 
economic  evaluation  can  be  made  of  the 
values  of  fishing,  hunting,  boating,  and  oth- 
er recreation  In  the  areas  affected." 

Two  years  ago.  Charles  D  Kelley.  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Game  and  Plsh  of  the  Ala- 
bama Department  of  Conservation,  backed  up 
what  Bagby  says  is  hla  ( Kelley 's)  report  as 
president  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Game   and   Plsh   Commissioners 

"Prom  the  very  beginning  (of  the  project |." 
his  report  states,  "public  monies  have  often 
been  used  to  develop  agricultural  re.sources 
which  directly  benefit  the  Individual  land- 
owner at  the  sacrifice  of  such  public  resources 
as  fish  and  wUcfllfe.  the  loss  of  which  Is  felt 
by  many  people. 

"Prom  the  trout  streams  In  North  Caro- 
lina to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  Coast,  chan- 
nrtlzatlan-  has  played  havoc  with  our  val- 
uable fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

"Plsh  and  wUdllfe  losses,  as  a  result  of 
channelization  of  one  watershed  .stream, 
when  examined  alone,'"  Kelley  continued, 
"may  appear  to  be  Insignificant.  Not  only 
will  stream  channelization  destroy  the 
spawning  habitat  for  such  species  as  walleyed 
pike,  sauger,  and  white  bass,  but  It  also 
destroys  the  fishery  resource  on  the  water- 
shed stre.un  It-self  Without  adequate  stream 
spawning  habitat,  these  species  will  ulti- 
mately disappear  or  be  greatly  reduced 

Channelization  also  destroys  feeding  and 
occupational  habitat  for  a  number  of  game 
and  fur-bearing  animals  and  the  wood  duck." 

Kelley  offered  one  solution  "If  fish  and 
wildlife  losses  were  given  proper  considera- 
tion as  a  factor  In  arriving  at  the  cost-bene- 
fit ratio  of  the  watershed,  I  am  sure  that  in 
many  ca.ses  Impoundments  would  replace 
channelization  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  figure 
which  would  asBure  federal  funds  for  the 
project. 

"Fish  and  wildlife  organizations  can  no 
longer  stand  still  and  watch  our  natural 
stream  areas  turned  Into  man-made  ditches 
devoid  of  fish  and  wildlife  We  must  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  gain  greater  appreciation 
of  our  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  or  most 
surely  we  will  suffer  to  an  even  greater  ex- 
tent in  the  future  " 

Back  in  Georgia,  meanwhile,  the  S.CS. 
probably  will  go  on  with  its  plans  for  the 
Alcovy  River  even  though  the  Game  and  Fish 
Commission  hm  spent  thou.sands  of  the 
ta.xpayers'  dollars  on  Lake  Jackson. 

With  its  clear  water  in  the  .Alcovv  arm, 
Lake  Jarkson  is  more  fertile  than  any  other 
reservoir  in  Georgia.  It  hiis  a  rich  green 
plankton  bloom  Just  like  that  of  a  well- 
fertilized  farm  pond  Bur  should  Its  waters 
becojne  muddied,  it  would  be  no  more  pro- 
ductive than  any  muddy  pothole.  Biologists 
point  out  that  muddy  water  prevents  plank- 
ton bloom  in  the  water.  Interferes  with  fish 
reproduction,  and  makes  the  fish  harder  to 
catch. 

"Our  department  Is  spending  thousands  of 
dollars  attempting  to  stock  white  bass  in 
Jack.son,"  Bagby  stated.  -These  fish  will 
spawn  In  the  Alcovy.  unless  it  Is  channeled. 
Their  succe.ss  would  give  thousands  of  fish- 
ermen a  new  species  to  fish  for 

In  addition,  the  US.  Plsh  and  Wildlife 
-Servlop  only  recently  approved  our  request 
for  23.000  striped  bass  to  stock  In  Lake  Jack- 
son this  fall.  These  fish  will  congregate  In 
the    Alcovy    In    l;he    spring    and    attempt    t") 


spawn,  but  this  fishery  could  be  wasted  If 
the  Alcovy  is  made  into  a  muddy,  shallow- 
water  ditch  " 

Bagby  points  out  that  the  S  C  S  has  led 
everyone  to  believe  that  there  will  be  no  ad- 
ditional silt  in  the  Alcovy  as  a  result  of  its 
project. 

"We  aren't  .so  sure."  he  declares  "They 
dont  mention  the  silt  that  will  be  flushed 
downstream  while  the  bulldozers,  the  drag- 
lines, and  the  dynamiters  are  working,  let 
alone  the  ditches  and  gullies  that  will  form 
at  every  rain. 

"When  projects  like  the  Alcovy  threaten 
our  irreplaceable  wildlife  resources,  it  is  the 
duty  and  the  obligation  of  the  State  Game 
and  Fish  Commission  to  Inform  the  people 
on  what  the  effects  of  these  projects  will  be. 
without  being  accused  of  irresponsible  criti- 
cism. Without  being  called  liars,  without  be- 
ing threatened  with  political  reprisals  When 
the  people  have  been  fully  Informed  of  all 
tha  tacts,  we  Ijelieve  they  will  make  the  right 
decision,  and  that  is  the  only  right  we  ask 
from  the  public."  [Bill  Baah.  Augusta 
Chronicle  ) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  after  re- 
viewing these  articles  all  Members  of  this 
House  will  readily  agree  that  remedial 
action  is  needed  very  quickly.  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  encourage  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee to  hold  immediate  hearings  on 
my  bill. 


LIFE  IN  A  VIETCONG  PRISON  CAMP 

I  Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
our  colleague,  Mark  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota,  had  an  interesting  radio  and 
television  interview  with  Maj.  Nick  Rowe 
of  McAlIen,  Tex,,  who  had  been  held 
prisoner  by  the  VIetcong  for  5 '2  years 
prior  to  his  escape. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  experts  in  this  country  on  how  best 
to  get  out  of  the  war,  and  how  much 
good  these  marches  and  protests  and 
moratoriums  are  doing,  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  good  to  find  out  what  a  man 
who  has  seen  the  war  and  been  in  it  and 
been  in  a  prison  camp  longer  than  ariy 
other  American  in  history  ha^  to  say 
about  it. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert 
excerpts  from  that  interview  in  the  Rec- 
ord Irf  hopes  that  a  real  "expert"  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  present  the  posi- 
tion of  those  less  fortunate  than  the 
"long  hairs"  who  are  marching  and  car- 
rying Vietcong  flags  at  these  moratori- 
ums and  demonstrations. 

Excerpts  from  the  interview  are  as 
follows : 

Andrews.  While  you  were  over  there,  what 
was  your  biggest  problem  In  the  5' 2  years 
that  you  were  In  prison? 

Rowe.  Well  sir.  I  think  there  were  two  of 
them  that  actually  came  up.  The  first  as  far  as 
survival,  as  far  as  maintaining  my  own  sta- 
bility while  I  was  a  POW.  from  the  period  of 
1963.  this  Is  October  of  1963,  until  the  latt«r 
part  of  1967— when  they  tried  to  Influence 
us — they  drew  from  propaganda  sources  that 
came  either  from  Hanoi.  COSVN  In  the  south, 
this  Is  the  Liberation  National  Front,  or 
their  own  propaganda  sources,  and  this  was 
to  destroy  a  POWs  faith  in  his  country,  to 
make  him  feel  that  the  very  structure  of  our 
government  and  our  society  was  crumbling. 
And.  for  the  most  part  this  Is  Ineffective 
because  It  was  a  Vietnamese  writing  for  an 


American,  and  their  standards  are  different 
their  Ideas  are  different,  syntax,  everything 
was  such  that  It  was  really  Ineffective 

But,  in  the  latter  part  of  U*67  they  ceased 
drawing  from  their  own  sources  They 
dropped  all  communist  propaganda  sources 
and  began  to  quote  from  the  Amrncan  new. 
media  or  magazines  or  wire  soi/rcr s  UPI  and 
AP.  I  tlimk  the  most  devastating  uas  ichen 
they  began  to  quote  from  prnminen!  men 
uitltiu  our  iiicn  government  condemning  our 
efforts  m  Vietnam  and  railing  /or  uitlidraiial 
Tins  to  me  iva.s  the  rrio^f  devastating  blow 
to  my  morale  and  the  only  time  that  I  really 
questioned  whether  or  not  I  was  right  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  time  1  uas  in  This 
was  a  low  point  for  me.  a  time  when  a  POW 
cannot  question  hlmtelf  A  POW  must  believe 
that  he's  right— that  his  country's  right, 
and  this  is  the  only  time  during  the  entire 
period  of  time  that  I  did  wonder  tchrther 
or  not  I  was  right,  and  I  re.tolved  if.  I  finally 
resolved  it  in  my  own  mind  that  the  country 
was  7nuch  bigger  than  these  7nen  and  that  I 
was  right  in  svipportlnp  my  country  and 
they  were  wrong  In  that  manner  I  read- 
Justed  my  own  thinking  to  the  point  that  I 
once  again  believed  in  my  country-ln  my 
country's  efforts  and  its  cause  .\iid  tlils  is 
the  one  thing  that  separates  a  POW  I's  far 
as  whether  or  not  he  can  be  infiupnce<l  or 
cannot  be  infiiienoed  But.  that  did  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  my  morale 

The  second  thing  that  came  up  was  In  the 
middle  part  of  1968  I  had  developed  a  cover 
story  when  I  w.ts  captured  This  Is  a  story 
wlilch  I  devised  to  mislead  the  Viet  Cong  In 
their  interrogations  ,so  that  I  was  able  lo  say 
"I  don't  know"  when  thev  asked  me  sensitive 
questions  or  questions  about  areas  that  I 
didn't  want  to  dlsctiss — I'd  say  "I  don't 
know"  rather  than  "I  won't  tell  you"  or  "I 
can't  tell  you  "  I  felt  that  I  could  go  a  lot 
longer  saying,  "I  don't  know'"  And,  I  main- 
tained this  story  for  over  four  years  and  this 
one  particular  day  they  called  me  into  a 
meeting  in  the  big  cadre  hooch  and  they  had 
a  gentleman  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
from  provincial  central  committee  This  was 
a  high  ranging  political  official  within  the 
Liberation  National  Front  .And  he  told  me 
that  peace  and  justice  loving  iriends  ol  the 
Liberation  .National  Front  in  .America  had 
provided  them  with  a  biographical  sketch. 

.Andrews  Thai's  a  big  help 

Rowe.  Yes  sir— what  it  did  in  effect  Is 
completely  compromised  my  cover  story — 
It  blew  my  cover  story  wide  open  And.  at 
that  point,  he  said  that  the  Front  had  de- 
termined that  I  was  not  sincere  vis-i-Ms  the 
Liberation  National  Front.  I  went  on  an  ex- 
ecution list  for  January  I  think  primarily 
becau.se  of  this.  In  other  words,  they  real- 
ized that  I  had  lied  to  them  for  that  long  a 
period  of  time.  And,  it's  difficult  enough  as 
a  POW  anyway  without  having  .somebody  in 
the  United  States  do  something  like  this. 

Andrews.  In  other  words  their  efforts  really 
ptit  you  on  an  execution  list  and  you  escaped 
a  month  before  you  were  due  to  be  executed. 

Rowe.  About  three  weeks  before  sir 

Andrews.  Well  that  certainly  Is  fortunate. 
Now.  Nick.  I  know  you  were  down  at  the 
Washington  Monument  last  Saturday  and 
yoii  walked  among  these  people  demonstrat- 
ing for  i>eace  As  one  of  those  who  probably 
was  more  deeply  affected  by  this  war  than 
any  other  American,  what  was  your  reaction? 

Rowe.  First  of  all  sir.  I  .saw  a  larpe  num- 
ber of  p>eople  there  who  had  not  been  to 
■Vietnam  and  who  probably  wotild  never  go 
to  Vietnam  and  coming  from  a  relatively 
sterile  environment,  protesting  about  some- 
thing that  they  really  didn't  understand. 

The  second  thing  that  got  me  was  that 
when  we  walked  up,  I  heard  somebody  up 
there  -elllng.  "down  with  Imperialism,  down 
with  capitalism,  down  with  the  oppressive 
leadership  In  the  White  House  "  I  heard  the 
same  things  from  the  Viet  Cong.  sir.  except 
tnere  they  said  It  tn  Vietnamese  and  here 
they  were  yelling  It  In  English  To  look 
around  the  crowd  and  to  see  Viet  Cong  flags 
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nving  around  the  Washington  Monument,  to 
see  American  flags  that  had  the  stars  re- 
moved and  the  peace  symbol  superimposed 
on  them,  to  see  an  American  flag  with  a 
Viet  Cong  flag  flying  above  it— to  me  to  see 
this  in  the  United  States,  sir—/  have  had 
friends  of  mine  that  died  in  Vietnam  oppos- 
ing that  flag  and  then  to  see  It  here  In  the 
United   States   and   hear   people  calling   for 

^*A^NDREWS.  Well  now  what  effect  does  this 
type  of  march  have  on  the  Viet  Cong's  will- 
ingness to  settle  this  conflict? 

Rowe    Sir.  they  told  me— this  Is  a  direct 
quote  from  Major  Bles.  Major  Nuyen  G.  Kong, 
one  of  the  political  cadre  from  the  Liberation 
National  Front    He  told  me  In  a  discussion 
one  day— he  said,  "we  do  not  expect  a  mlll- 
tarv  victory  nor  do  we  expect  an  Immediate 
oolitlcal  vlctorv.  but  through  the  di.isension 
and  dt.-order  ik  the  United  States  the  gov- 
ernment, this  Is  the  American  government, 
u-ill  be  deprived  of  the  support  of  the  people 
and  forced  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam,  and 
at    that   time,    we— speaking   of   the   Libera- 
tion National  Front  will  have  total  and  final 
victory.  And  they  feel  that  the  support  that 
thev  receive  from  the  United  States— people 
ii-ithin    the    United    States— is   their   key   to 
success.  And  they  tell  their  people,  t^^V  V^f 
this  all  the  u-aj/  across  from  American  POW  s 
to  the  peasants,  to  their  soldiers,  and  they 
sav  that  they  must  support  their  friends  m 
'the    United   States   just   as  their   fnends  in 
the   United  States  are  .supporting  them    All 
contributing  to  the  cause  which  is  the  over- 
throw of  the  U.S.  effort  in  the  world  today. 
They  label  it  imperiali.im. 

ANDREWS.    In    other    words    even    though 
they've   been     to   all    effects,    militarily    de- 
feated  thev  continue  lo  hang  on,  continuing 
•o  wage  war  because  of  this  encouragement. 
Rowe   Right  sir     they  feel  that  the  rerolu- 
tionarv  base  is  formed  m  the  United  States 
,nd  the  revolutionary  base  here  Is  contribut- 
ing to  their  efforts  there  so  they  must  con- 
tinue to   nght-that  victory  is  within  their 
orasp    They  see  the  movement  growing,  jtist 
like  the  crowd  out  there  Saturday.  You  can 
show  them  pictures,  and  I  know  that  they  u 
see   pictures   of   that   crowd-you  can  show 
them  pictures  of  a  crowd  anywhere  marching 
past  the  White  House  or  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment or  anything  like  that  and  it  could  be 
anv  crowd-b«£  1/  you  show  them  pictures  of 
a  crowd  tcith  a  VC  flag  lying  in  the  midst  of 
It   then   those   people   in   Vietnam— Ihe  Viet 
Cong;— know   they  have   the  support   of  the 
American  people,  and  it's  blown  up  and  dis- 
torted so  this  IS  the  mass  of  the  AmeTican 
people.  And  again  It's  relayed  to  the  POW  s— 
10  everybody  over  there. 


balance  of  trade  has  diminished  from  a 
healthy  $6  billion  surplus  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  decade  to  practically  zero 
today.  Inflation,  the  war,  and  a  host 
of  other  accumulative  ills  have  seriously 
undermined  our  balance  of  payments  as 

well. 

Most  respected  authorities  suggest  we 
must  achieve  an  export  level  of  $50 
billion  per  year  by  the  mid-1970s  or 
see  our  financial  position  wholly  dis- 
credited. That  goal  is  ambitious  and  ur- 
gent. When  the  President  speaks  of  the 
need  to  reduce  tariffs  and  nontariff  bar- 
riers to  the  extent  possible,  he  speaks  of 
a  goal  of  the  highest  national  priority. 

A    favorable   trade   position   will    not 
come  easily.  Some  U.S.  manufacturing 
plants   are   antiquated   and    creaky    by 
Japanese  standards:  most  European  na- 
tions have  followed  the  Japanese  exam- 
ple by  making  substantial  capital  invest- 
ments in  export -oriented  industries.  Just 
as  U.S.  inflation  has  made  the  American 
market  attractive  to  foreign  sellers,  and 
American  goods  unattractive  to  foreign 
buyers,  so  also  has  inflation  frustrated 
efforts  by  businessmen  and  industrialists 
to  modernize.  The  credit  crunch  also  has 
limited    foreign    capacity    to    purchase 
American  goods.  The  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
recently  found  it  necessary  to  travel  to 
Europe's  money  markets   in   search   of 
financing    for    U.S.    exports.    American 
credit  sources  have  been  depleted,  yet  the 
need  for  export  credit  grows  dramati- 
cally each  year. 

Most  industrialized  nations  have  tra- 
ditionally depended  more  heavily  upon 
exports  than  has  the  United  States. 
America  has  traditionally  exported  less 
of  her  GNP  than  any  other  advanced 
economy.  Now  that  we,  too,  must  export 
to  survive,  we  find  ourselves  with  a  pau- 
city of  established  customers  and  outlets. 

CHANGING    TIMES    CALL    FOR    NEW    POLICIES 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  MESSAGE 
TO  THE  CONGRESS  ON  TRADE 
■  Mr   MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  transmitted  a  message  on 
trade  to  the  Congress  that  is  both  for- 
ward looking  and  prudent  in  approach 
The  President  demonstrated  that  his  ad- 
ministration has  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  complexity  of  the  issue,  for  he  ad- 
vanced timely  and  appropriate  sugges- 
tions for  promoting  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  other  members  of  the 
world  community.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  underscore  some  observations  made 
by  the  President  and  to  make  some  ob- 
servations of  my  own  on  the  U.S.  role 
in  world  trade  development. 

COMPETITION    IS    INTENSE 

America  can  no  longer  enjoy  the  lux- 
ury of   ignoring  foreign  markets.   Our 


It  might  seem  otherwise,  but  there  has 
been  no  conscious  conspiracy  to  frustrate 
U.S.  exports.  Rather,  the  practices  of 
yesterday  have  proved  wholly  inadequate 
to  meet  today's  rapidly  shifting  national 
priorities. 

With  the  balance  of  trade  gone,  ■with 
the  balance  of  payments  in  alarming  def- 
icit, with  inflation  and  a  surge  of  protec- 
tionism at  home,  ■with  increased  world 
responsibility  and  dwindling  resources  to 
invest  abroad,  with  inadequate  credit  for 
American  sales  that  might  be  made,  the 
Nixon  administration  now  announces  a 
trade  policy  that  must  overcome  these 
difficulties  and  establish  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  future  patterns  of  trade.  Future 
practices,  of  necessity,  will  be  different 
from  anything  American  business  has 
experienced. 

I  think  the  President  has  suggested 
appropriate  action.  He  has  urged  the 
Congress  to  support  him  by  passing  legis- 
lation that  he  will  recommend  at  the 
proper  time. 

The  Congress  should  support  the  Pres- 
ident in  this  common  effort,  for  without 
legislative  authority  he  certainly  will  be 
unable  to  reverse  the  trends  I  have  out- 
lined. President  Nixon  has  set  America 
on  the  proper  path.  It  is  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  insure  the  Nation  has  a  profitable 
and  safe  journey. 


F     SCHWENGEL.    LEADER    AGAINST 
•BIG     TRUCK"     BILL.     WINS     DE- 
SERVED PRAISE  IN  IOWA  PAPERS 
.  Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  1 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague  from  Iowa,  Fred  Schwencel, 
has  been  leading  the  fight  against  the 
"big  truck"  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Roads  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  been  more  aware  than 
most  of  the  well-documented  case  Fred 
SCHWENGEL  bullt  against  the  "big  truck" 
bill.  He  brought  to  the  fight  a  dedica- 
tion and  sincere  concern  for  highway 
safety  that  would  not  be  denied. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  now  appears  the  bat- 
tle against  the  big  truck  bill  may  be  won 
again  this  year.  It  is  appropriate  to  rec- 
ognize Fred  Schwengel  and  the  others 
who  have  fought  against  this  unwar- 
ranted legislation.  Last  year  when  the 
Public  Works  Committee  reported  a  big 
truck  bill,  there  was  a  group  of  us  who 
signed  the  minority  and  supplemental 
views  opposed  to  the  bill.  In  addition  to 
Fred  Schwengel  and  myself.  Congress- 
men Richard  McCarthy,  Robert  Mc- 
EwEN,  James  Kee,  and  the  latt  Con- 
gressman Robert  Everett  indicated  our 
opposition  to  the  legislation. 

Recently,  Mr,  Speaker,  two  Iowa  news- 
papers justlv  paid  tribute  to  the  work  of 
Fred  Schwengel  in  stopping  the  big 
truck  bill.  I  insert  them  in  the  Record  at 

this  point: 

I  Prom  the  Cedar  Rapid  ilowa*  Gazette, 
Nov  20,19691 
Tkvck  Bill  Dead 
Thanks   10   the   continuing,  effort   of   Con- 
gressman Fred  Schwengel  of  lowa'f.  First  dis- 
trict  and  a  few  others,  the  highly  controver- 
sial long-truck  bill  that  is  pending  m  con- 
gre.ss  probably  is  dead  for  this  session 

In  a  news  report  from  Washington  this 
week  Rep  Schwengel  was  reported  as  saying 
the  White  House  wants  no  truck  talL>it  all 
and  he  doesn't  look  for  the  bill  to  make 
't  out  of  the  public  works  committee,  of 
wh'ch  he  is  a  member.  The  bill  would  have 
allowed  longer  and  heavier  trucks  to  ply  in- 
tersta-c  highways  and.  undoubtedly,  would 
have  been  '.he  opening  wedge  in  effort,'  to 
relax  state  laws  to  permit  these  truck-s  ty.  lise 
other  highways-many  not  built  to  accom- 
modate them.  ^^,  .y..^  ,^^, 

Anti-big  truck  congressmen  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  whole  question  of  legalizing 
bigger  trucks  deserves  a  greater  in-depth 
study  than  has  been  presented  yet  with 
emphasis  on  safety  factors  and  on  how 
much  their  added  weight  would  increase 
highway  deterioration.  ^  „„  ,„ 

Moremer,  little  study  has  been  done  to 
show  effects  of  wind  currents  and  suction 
action  stirred  up  by  bigger  trucks  in  passing 
lighter  vehicles  on  the  highways.  This  would 
be  a  good  time,  then,  to  authorize  a  study 
that  hopefully,  would  develop  answers  that 
would  be  helpful  In  any  future  discussions 
in  congress  on  legalizing  larger  trucks 


(From    the    Davenport-Bettendorf     (Iowa) 

"nmes-Democrat,  Nov,  19,  1969) 

A  Job  Well  Done 

The  controversial  lone-truck  bill  reported- 
Iv  Is  dead  for  this  session  of  Congress,  and  a 
lion's  share  of  credit  for  that  must  go  to 
Rep  Fred  Schwengel  of  this  First  District 

The  measure  to  permit  longer  and  heavier 
trucks  on  the  Interstates  has  had  substan- 
tial RepubUcan  support  In  Congress  but  the 
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Davenport  Republican  reports  now  that  the 
"White  House  said  they  want  no  truck  bill 
at  all,  which  means  Republicans  are  not  go- 
ing to  give  it  any  help." 

Schwengel  adds  that  he  has  enough  Demo- 
crats on  his  side  so  that  no  bill  will  be 
coming  out  of  the  Public  Works  committee 
this  session. 

Concerned  with  what  he  la  convinced 
would  pose  a  menace  to  safety  on  the  na- 
tion's highways.  Schwengel  has  fought  a 
continuing,  courageovu  battle  against  the 
truck  proposal  In  the  face  of  formidable 
pressures.  Moat  recently  his  campaign  has 
taken  the  tonn  of  insistence  upon  an  ex- 
haustive Btlidy  before  any  legislation  might 
be  advanced.  For  his  efforts,  he  merits  the 
applause  of  the  people. 


CONNECTICUT-NEW  YORK  RAIL- 
ROAD PASSENGER  TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMPACT 

•  Mr.  MESKILX.  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcord.) 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday, 
December  1,  will  be  the  second  time  that 
H.R.  14646  win  come  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar. Tne.  first  time  the  bill,  known  as  the 
Connecticut-New  York  Railroad  passen- 
ger transportalion  compact,  came  before 
the  House  on  the  Consent  Calendar  on 
November  17,  it  was  objected  to  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania because  of  his  concern  about  the 
potential  Federal  cost  of  the  program. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  asked 
for  information  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  railroad  modernization  program  is  to 
be  financed. 

Today,  I  wish  to  provide  that  informa- 
tion for  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
hope  that  It  will  satisfy  any  doubts  he. 
or  anyone  else,  may  have  had  about  giv- 
ing congressional  assent  to  this  inter- 
state compact. 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
out  of  Washington  on  E>ecember  1  to  at- 
tend the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration  being  held  in 
Geneva.  My  distinguished  colleague, 
Henry  Smith,  a  member  of  Judiciary 
will  be  here,  however,  on  December  1  to 
answer  any  questions  that  may  be  raised 
on  the  bill.  And  I  will  be  available  until 
Wednesday. 

First,  I  wish  to  reiterate  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation.  The  sole  purpose  of  H.R. 
14646  is  to  meet  a  constitutional  require- 
ment that  all  Interstate  compacts  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  read 
from  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Article  I, 
section  10  states: 

No  State  shall,  withcmt  the  Consent  o/ 
Congress,  lay  any  Duty  of  Tonnage,  keep 
Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  In  Time  of  Peace, 
enter  into  any  Agreement  or  Compact  with 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power,  or 
engage  In  War,  unless  actually  Invaded,  or 
In  such  Imminent  Danger  as  will  not  admit 
of  delay. 

Compliance  with  the  Constitution, 
then,  is  the  single  reason  for  this  body 
to  take  action  on  this  legislaion.  By  act- 
ing favorably  on  H.R.  14646,  we  are 
merely  giving  authority  to  two  legal  en- 
tities, the  Connecticut  Transportation 
Authority — CTA — and  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority  of  the  State 
of  New  York — MTA — to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  to  act  Jointly  to  improve  and 


modernize  railroewl  passenger  transpor- 
tation services  between  the  two  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  we  give  congres- 
sional consent  to  this  interstate  compact, 
the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New  York 
will  not  be  able  to  act  In  concert  to  im- 
prove railroad  service  between  their  two 
borders. 

I  cannot  reiterate  strongly  enough  that 
favorable  action  on  this  bUl  on  Decem- 
ber 1  will  only  confirm  an  agreement 
which  has  been  entered  Into  between  the 
respective  transportation  authorities  of 
the  two  States. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  in  no  way 
commits  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
expenditure  of  any  funds. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  all  we  are  doing  Is 
granting  legal  authority  to  two  legal  en- 
titles to  act  together  for  a  specified 
purpose. 

The  funding  aspect  of  improving  and 
modernizing  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  is  an  entirely  sep- 
arate issue.  Funding  is  a  part  of  the  ap- 
propriations process.  The  time  for 
Congress  to  question  the  advisability  of 
spending  Federal  money  for  improving 
transportation  is  when  It  is  considering 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

Let  me  emphasize  again,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  legislation  does  not  authorize 
or  appropriate  any  Federal  money  for 
any  purpose.  I  hope  that  this  clears  up 
any  confusion  or  misunderstanding  there 
may  have  been  on  this  issue. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  what  I 
am  about  to  say  will  not  confuse  the  issue 
that  we  have  before  us.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  asked  me  to  ex- 
plain the  modernization  program  that  Is 
contemplated  and  planned  by  the  States 
of  Connecticut  and  New  York. 

I  shall  briefly  outline  the  moderniza- 
tion program  and  how  it  is  to  be  fi- 
nanced. The  States  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut  have  taken  concurrent  leg- 
islative action  to  cooperate  in  a  joint 
venture  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
and  improvement  of  essential  railroad 
passenger  service,  subject  to  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  interstate  com- 
pact. The  compact,  authorizing  this 
agreement,  was  approved  by  the  State 
Legislature  of  New  York  last  year  and  by 
the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  this 
year.  Under  the  agreement,  the  MTA  and 
the  CTA  are  authorized  to  "first,  acquire 
assets  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad — and  its  successors — 
where  needed;  second,  repair  and  re- 
habilitate such  assets:  third,  dispose  of 
such  assets  where  not  needed;  and 
fourth,  operate  the  service  or  contract 
for  its  operation.  The  two  agencies  are 
also  authorized  to  apply  for  aid.  Federal, 
State,  or  local." 

The  main  feature  of  the  two-State  pro- 
gram to  improve  commuter  service  be- 
tween New  York  and  Connecticut  is  a 
proposed  $80  million  full  capital  im- 
provement program.  In  1966,  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Connecticut  submitted 
an  application  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  funds  to  assist  in  the 
implementation  of  the  full  capital  im- 
provement program — New  York  State 
law  requires  that  for  any  bond  issue  for 
capital  improvements,  the  State  must 
have  submitted  an  application  for  Fed- 
eral aid.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 


tion indicated  that  they  would  be  un- 
able to  fund  this  application  and  asked 
the  two  States  to  resubmit  an  applica- 
tion for  funds  for  a  priority  program 
New  York  and  Connecticut  complied 
with  this  request  and  submitted  an  ap- 
plication for  a  $56.8  million  priority 
capital  improvement  program.  It  is  this 
priority  capital  improvement  program 
which  the  two  States  are  anxious  to 
implement. 

In  December  of  1967,  President  John- 
son approved  a  grant  of  $28.4  million — 
the  priority  program  request — to  go  to 
the  States  of  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut to  assist  the  States  in  carrying  out 
the  proposed  blstate  modernization  of 
the  bsmkrupt  New  York.  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad.  The  grant  is  a  50 
percent  matohing  grant.  The  remainder 
of  the  funds  for  the  program  is  to  be 
made  up  by  the  two  States. 

New  York  is  committed  to  providing 
$12,425,500  for  the  modernization  effort. 
Cormecticut  will  provide  $15,974,500  to 
aid  the  ailing  commuter  service.  This 
brings  the  total  package  for  moderniza- 
tion to  $56.8  million,  the  priority  capital 
improvement  program. 

Let  me  summarize  this.  The  States  of 
New  York  and  Connecticut  have  been 
awarded  a  Federal  grant  of  $28.4  mil- 
lion for  a  priority  capital  improvement 
program,  contingent  upon  approval  of 
the  interstate  compact  we  have  before 
us  today.  New  York  has  made  available 
$12.4  million  of  its  share.  New  York's 
share  is  to  be  financed  by  funds  from 
a  State  bond  issue  and  from  MTA 
funds — 75  percent  from  State  bonds;  25 
percent  from  MTA  funds.  Connecticut 
has  put  up  its  share  of  $16  million  which 
is  to  come  from  the  public  service  tax 
fund — $6  million — and  from  the  sale  of 
public  bonds.  The  bonding  authority  for 
the  sale  of  these  bonds  has  already  been 
approved. 

In  both  States,  financing  of  the  pro- 
gram to  upgrade  passenger  railroad 
service  is  assured — provided  for  under 
existing  legislation. 

In  addition,  the  State  of  New  York 
intends  to  spend  $7  million  in  additional 
fimds  over  and  above  its  $12.4  million 
share  to  buy  the  14  miles  of  New  Haven 
right-of-way  in  New  York  State  from 
Woodlawn  to  Port  Chester,  along  with 
stations,  shops,  and  power  installations. 
New  York  does  not  intend  to  apply  for 
Federal  funds  for  this  acquisition. 

Desiring  to  proceed  with  the  full  mod- 
ernization program  for  the  commuter 
railroad,  both  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut have  applied  for  a  Federal  grant  to 
complete  the  full  $80  million  capital  im- 
provement program.  This  application  is 
pending,  but  no  action  has  been  taken 
on  it  by  DOT.  At  this  time,  the  trans- 
portation authorities  of  both  States 
have  no  intention  to  apply  for  any  funds 
over  and  above  those  necessary  to  fi- 
nance the  $80  million  program. 

Since  Federal  fimds  may  only  be  used 
for  capital  improvements,  there  will  be 
no  applications  from  the  States  for  Fed- 
eral moneys  for  operating  costs.  Money 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
road by  the  two  States  will  have  to  come 
from  CTA  and  MTA  sources. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  dis- 
tingtiished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
about  the  total  Federal  cost  of  the  mod- 
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ernization  program,  I  can  state  un- 
equivocally that  the  top  figure  might  be 
$40  million.  That  is  the  highest  it  could 
go  under  present  plans.  The  figure  that 
we  are  talking  about  for  the  present, 
however,  is  $28.4  million.  This  amoimt  is 
lor  half  of  the  priority  capital  improve- 
ment program.  A  grant  for  this  amount 
lias  already  been  approved  by  the  DOT. 
It.s  acceptance  is  contingent  on  the  action 
we  take  on  Monday. 

The  Senate  has  already  approved  the 
interstate  compact.  House  action  and 
the  President's  signature  are  all  that 
stand  between  a  bankrupt  dilapidated 
railroad  and  a  modern,  pleasant,  depend- 
able railroad  line  capable  of  serving  the 
thousands  of  commuters  who  would 
I  ather  ride  the  raUs  than  sit  in  lines  of 
lammed  automobUe  traffic  for  hours  on 
\  lieir  way  to  and  from  work. 

Not  only  will  a  modern  commuter  serv- 
ice between  New  York  and  Connecticut 
be  a  convenience  to  residents  of  West- 
chester County  and  Connecticut:  it  will 
also  assist  the  city  of  New  York  in  con- 
t  rolling  and  regulating  its  enormous  traf- 
fic problem. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  choke  the  major 
arteries  of  our  cities  with  cars  until  move- 
ment becomes  impossible,  then  we  will 
have  to  develop  balanced  systems  of 
transportation  that  make  use  of  a  variety 
of  resources. 

The  modernization  and  improvement 
program  planned  and  developed  jointly 
by  New  York  and  Connecticut  is  a  land- 
mark ventiu-e  in  bistate  cooperation  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  metropolitan  area 
whose  growth  knows  no  boundaries. 

The  program  will  contribute  to  the 
orderly  growth  and  progress  of  both 
States.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favor- 
ably on  this  interstate  compact  bill.  En- 
courage initiative  between  States  to  meet 
their  problems  cooperatively.  Do  not 
frustrate  such  efforts.  Permit  these  two 
States  to  act  in  concert  to  meet  their 
major  transportation  needs.  That  is  all  I 
ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to 
approve  this  interstate  compact  by  en- 
acting H.R.  14646. 


i 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  TAKES  MEAN- 
INGFUL STEP  IN  LTMITING  CBW 
(Mr.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ix»int  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  today  has  taken  a  significant  step 
toward  worldwide  control  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  by  condemning 
use  of  such  weapons  and  ordering  U.S. 
stockpiles  of  biological  weapons  de- 
stroyed. The  President  further  stated 
that  the  United  States  will  never  employ 
germ  warfare  even  if  an  enemy  were  to 
do  so,  and  said  future  U.S.  research  in 
this  area  will  be  limited  to  defensive 
measures.  The  President  also  asked  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  1925  Geneva  protocol 
prohibiting  first  use  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons,  and  for  the  first  time, 
denoimced  use  of  chemicals  which  in- 
capacitate without  killing. 

I  applaud  this  announcement.  I  liave 
long  felt  that  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  chemical  and  biological 
warfare,  and  that  there  is  little  justifi- 
cation for  actively  pursuing  research  and 


development  in  the  biological  field.  Bio- 
logical weapons,  unlike  chemical  weap- 
ons, have  never  been  used  in  modern 
warfare.  Estimates  of  their  possible  ef- 
fectiveness are  based  upon  naturally 
occurring  epidemic  and  laboratory 
experiments. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  not  take  active  leadership 
in  securing  bans  on  production  and  stock- 
piling of  biological  weapons,  and  I  view 
the  President's  announcement  as  a  logi- 
cal first  step  in  meaningful  controls  of 
these  weapons. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  a  House  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  resubmit  the  Ge- 
neva Protocol,  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  always  been  commdtted  to  a 
"no  first  use"  policy  on  CBW.  Yet  while 
we  are  committed  to  this  principle  and 
have  voted  for  a  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion inviting  all  nations  to  ratify  the 
protocol,  the  United  States  has  not  done 
so.  Ratification  would  remove  any  pos- 
sible ambiguity  regarding  U.S.  policy  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  emotionalism  and  misrepresen- 
tation of  facts  surrounding  the  chemical 
and  biological  program  in  recent  months. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  great  need  as  well 
as  a  public  demand  for  clarification  of 
IX)licy  on  CBW,  greater  safety  in  research 
and  testing  programs,  and  meaningful 
controls  over  the  use  of  these  weapons. 
The  President's  announcement  today  and 
the  action  already  taken  by  this  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  CBW  program 
are  in  response  to  this  demand,  and  have 
my  full  support. 

I  include  a  statement  given  by  Dr. 
Ivan  L.  Bennett,  Jr.,  director  of  the  New 
York  University  Medical  Center,  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Policy  and  Scientific  Developments  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
during  recent  hearings  on  the  Geneva 
Protocol  resolution  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
Statemekt  or  Dr.  Ivan  L.  Bennett,  Jr..  Di- 

RECTOE     op        THE     NrW     YORK      tlNrVEBSPTY 

Medical  Center,  Before  the  House  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  on  National 
SECtriUTT  Policy  and  Sctentific  Develop- 
ments, November  20.  1969 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, it  IS  a  privilege  to  have  this  op- 
portunity   to   appear    before   you    to   discuss 
chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  immediate  stimulus 
for  your  Inquiry  Is  a  series  of  resolutions  In- 
troduced Into  the  House  of  Representatives 
calling  on  the  President  to  resubmit  the  Gen- 
eva Protocol  of  1925  to  the  Senate  for  rati- 
fication.   The    Resolutions    then    go    on    to 
point  out  that  resubmission  of  the  Protocol 
would  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  this  country's  policies  In 
the  fields  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
(CBW)   and  that  ratification  would  consti- 
tute a  clear  and  unequivocal  realHrmatlon  of 
our  traditional  policy  of  no  first  use  of  CBW. 
I  wlU  use  this  occasion  to  enumerate  some 
characteristics   of   CBW   that,   in   my   opin- 
ion, should  be  clearly  understood  by  all  who 
are    Interested    In   International    control    of 
these  weapons,  whether  by  agreement  to  ban 
their  use    as  does  the  Geneva  Protocol,  or 
going  even  further  and  banning  their  very 
existence.  I  will  try  to  explain  why  I  believe 
that  the  aspects  of  CBW  that  I  have  singled 
out  are  of  key  Importance  In  deciding  on 
what  the  next  steps  should  be  and  I  will  com- 
ment speclflcaUy  upon  resubmission  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  to  the  Senate  at  this  time. 


The  subcommittee's  interest  is  particularly 
appropriate  because  of  the  possibility  that 
the  review  of  the  U.S.  stance  on  CBW,  now 
underway  in  the  Executive  Branch  under  the 
National' Security  Council,  may  soon  lead  to 
the  formulation  and  announcement  of  a 
clear  and  coherent  national  policy  in  this 
area. 

The  fact  that  we  have  had  no  agreed-on 
policy,  the  almost  incredible  failure  of   the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol  when 
It  was  first  submitted,  and   our  use  of   tear 
gas  and  chemical  herbicides  in  Vietnam  have 
combined,  in  my  opinion,  to  place  this  coun- 
try in  an  international  position  which  might 
be'    described,    charitably,    as    •ambiguous" 
During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  along 
with   consultants  from    13   other  nations.   I 
helped   to   draft   a   report   on   CBW   for   the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
can  state  at  first  hand  that  American  credi- 
bility In  discussions  of  the  control  of  CBW 
has  been  compromised  and  we  are  being  sub- 
jected  to   increasingly    vigorous    and    bitter 
criticism  by  the  representatives  of  many  na- 
tions, by  no  means  only  those  of  the  Eastern 
bloc. 

The  lack  of  a  coherent  policy,  the  strong 
repugnance  felt  by  most  people  for  the  con- 
cept of  using  poisons  or  diseases  in  warfare, 
and  the  dismal  series  of  recent  episodes  such 
as   the  killing   of   hundreds   of   sheep   with 
nerve    gas    at    Dugway    Proving    Ground    m 
Utah,  the  controversy  over  the  Army's  plans 
to  ship  obsolete  chemical  munitions  to  the 
east  coast  and  to  dump  them  Into  the  ocean 
in  Operation  Chase,  the  accident  with  nerve 
gas  on  Okinawa,   the  subsequent  revelation 
that  the  U.S.  also  maintains  stocks  of  lethal 
chemical  munitions  in  West  Germany,  and 
the   carrying   out   of   open   air   field   tests   of 
lethal     chemicals     In     Hawaii     without     the 
knowledge   of   state   officials,    have   all    con- 
verged to  mobilize  public  and  Congressional 
demands  for  reform.  I  t>elleve  that  our  do- 
mestic political  climate  is  more  conducive  to 
a  revision   of  our   policies   on   CBW   than  It 
has  ever  l)een  before. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion.  I  will 
abide  by  the  definition  contained  in  the 
U.N.  report  on  CBW  issued  in  July,  1969: 

"Chemical  agents  of  warfare  are  taken  to 
be  chemical  substances,  whether  gaseous, 
liquid,  or  solid,  which  might  be  employed 
because  of  their  direct  toxic  effects  on  man. 
animals,  and  plants.  Bacteriological  (biologi- 
cal) agents  of  warfare  are  living  organisms, 
whatever  their  nature,  or  infective  material 
derived  from  them  which  are  intended  to 
cause  disease  or  death  in  man.  animals,  or 
plants,  and  which  depend  for  their  effects 
on  their  ability  to  multiply  in  the  person, 
animal  or  plant  attacked."  {Chemical  and 
Bacteriological  (Biological)  Weapons  and 
the  Effects  of  Their  Possible  Use.  Report  of 
the  Secretary-General.  United  Nations'  Pub- 
lication E-69-I-24,  New  York.  1969.  p.  5.1 

Although  the  possibility  of  using  agents 
such  as  mosquitoes,  potato  beetles,  or  other 
Insect  pests  has  been  suggested,  the  only 
living  organisms  that  can  presently  be  used 
In  the  warheads  of  biological  weapons  are 
microorganisms  which  means  germs  or  mi- 
crobes. These  Include  bacteria,  viruses,  a  few 
disease-producing  fungi,  and  a  group  of 
organisms  called  rickettsiae,  which  are  In- 
termediate between  the  viruses  and  the 
bacteria.  Diseases  produced  by  rickettsiae 
Include  Rocky  Mountain  Spotted  Fever,  ty- 
phus, and  so-called  Q-fever.  The  afBlctlons 
that  might  be  caused  by  these  agents  range 
from  such  deadly  epidemic  infections  as 
plague,  which  carries  a  high  mortality  and 
is  very  contagious  to  exotic  viral  diseases, 
such  as  Venezuelan  Equine  Encephalitis,  a 
prostrating,  influenza-like  Illness  which  lasts 
only  a  few  days.  Is  not  transmitted  directly 
from  man  to  man,  and  from  which  complete 
recovery  Is  almost  certain.  The  knowledge  of 
microbial  genetics  which  has  been  acquired 
In  recent  years  makes  It  possible  to  select 
particularly  virulent  strains  of  these  micro- 
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organisms  for  use  In  warfare  and  to  assure 
that  they  will  be  resistant  to  antibiotic 
drugs  or  extremely  difficult  to  identify  by 
the  usual  laboratory  techniques  employed 
for  diagnosis. 

The  chemical  agent*  available  to  the  armed 
forces  in  this  country  Include  the  organo- 
phosphorus  G-tfype  and  V-type  nerve  agents 
which  are  closely  related  to  some  of  the  m  ire 
potent  Insecticides,  and  which  are  far  more 
lethal  for  man  than  the  traditional  chlorine 
and  phosgene  which  were  used  in  World  War 
I.  GB  {Sarin)  la  quite  volatile  and  kills  with- 
in minutes  after  inhalation.  VX  is  less  vol.i- 
tlle.  ordinarily  would  be  disseminated  as  a 
liquid,  can  contaminate  a  target  area  for 
several  days,  Is  lethal  when  Inhaled  as  a  v.i- 
por.  and  also  can  kill  when  absorbed  through 
the  eyes  or  the  Intact  skin. 

Mustard  gas  ts  actually  a  highly  Irrlt.iting 
liquid  known  technically  as  a  vesicant  or 
blister-agent.  It  produces  painful  burns  of 
the  eyes  and  skin  within  hours  after  con- 
tact If  mustard  Is  Inhaled  In  sizable  quan- 
tities, it  can  cause  a  fatal  outpouring  of  flu:d 
Into  the  lungs,  so-called  pulmonary  edema 

Another  class  of  chemical  agents  Is  the 
"Incapacitating"  chemicals  or  "harassing" 
agents  These  include  Adamsite  (DAf>  and 
BZ  which  cause  burning  of  the  eyes.  Irrita- 
tion of  the  throat  .ind  lungs,  incoordination. 
headaclTe.  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  general 
debility  lasting  for  many  hours  or  days  after 
contact. 

The  last  category  of  chemical  agents  Is  the 
tear  gases  or  lachrymatory,  CN  ichloracepto- 
phenone)  and  CS  i  DrthochlorbenzlUdene 
malononltrllel .  The.se  h.ive  such  tr.inslent 
etTerts  that  as  "riot  contr.  1  , "gents  iRCIi  ' 
they  are  employed  by  police  in  many  coun- 
tries for  the  control  of  civil  disorders.  The 
effects  of  other  Incapacitating  agents  such  as 
DM  and  BZ  ire  too  severe  and  prolonged  for 
use  against  clvOians  for  this  purpose  CS  Is 
the  agent  which  our  troops  are  using  m  Viet- 
nam 

Cheinlc.il  and  biological  weapons  have  spe- 
cific properties  which  set  them  apart  from 
conventional  high  explosive  and  flame  muni- 
tions and  nuclesx  weapons  in  that  thev  exert 
their  injurious  effects  only  on  living  matter 
An  attack  with  these  weapons  would  not 
damace  or  destroy  buildings  and  other  physi- 
cal structures  (excepting  the  possibility  of 
residua!  contamination  by  the  agents). 

Present  concepts  of  the  use  of  these  weap- 
ons in  military  engagements  call  for  their 
delivery  and  dissemination  by  munitions 
which  release  the  .igent  into  the  atmosphere 
as  .1  \apor.  aerosol,  or  spray  so  .as  to  expose 
enemy  personnel  either  by  inhalation  or  skin 
contact  They  are  looked  upon  as  "area" 
weapons  thivt  can  mtllct  casualties  In  a  given 
region  without  the  Intelligence  requirement 
for  precise  targeting  that  constrains  the  most 
effective  emplovTnent  of  conventional  weap- 
ons. An  attack  With  a  biological  agent  could 
be  expected  to  blanket  a  larger  geographic 
area  than  could  an  attack  using  a  comparable 
weight  of  a  chemical  agent  The  release  of  a 
chemi'^al  or  biological  agent  into  the  open  air 
as  a  -oxlc  or  lafectlous  "cloud."  subject  to 
the  v.igarles  of  wind  and  weather  Is  often 
cited  by  opponents  of  chemlcaj  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  as  a  moral  argument  against  the 
use  of  these  weapons  because  of  the  danger 
to  civilian  non-combatants  If  the  cloud 
should  veer  away  from  the  battlefield. 
This  objection,  baeed  upon  uncontroUability. 
has  been  quite  ptersuaslve.  of  late,  in  forcing 
limitations  upon  the  peace-time  testing  of 
these  weapon  systems  by  the  US.  armed 
forces  where  the  civilians  at  risk  may  be  our 
own  citizens.  Reliability  of  performance  Is 
highly  desirable,  from  a  military  viewpoint, 
for  any  weapon  system,  and  this  moraJ  objec- 
tion can  be  used  analytically  to  argue  that 
at  least  portions  of  the  "chemical-biological 
option"  which  most  defense  establishments. 
Including  our  own.  desire  to  retain  are  un- 
sound on  technical  grounds 

I  do  not  put  It  In  these  terms  merely  to 
sound  gratultotu  about  current  expressions 


of  moral  Indignation  over  CBW  Personally, 
however,  I  reject  the  Implication  that  the 
only  "moral"  way  to  kill  an  enemy  on  the 
battlefield  is  with  iron  .4//  uar  i.v  xmmoral, 
whether  waged  with  cold  steel,  iron  bombs, 
poison  gas,  virulent  microbes,  or  nuclear 
weapons.  Arguments  based  upon  morality 
alone,  until  now.  have  had  very  little  Im- 
pact upon  the  Pentagon  or  ministries  of  de- 
tense  anywhere  To  a  large  extent,  the  p  ilill- 
cal  decisions  here  and  elsewhere,  that  will 
be  required  to  further  restrict  or  to  abolish 
these  or  other  forms  of  weaponry  will  be 
dependent  upon  convincing  military  estab- 
lishments that  they  can  relinquish  an  "op- 
tion" by  arguing  within  the  framework  of 
their  responsibilities  and  missions  as  they 
view  them.  The  task  of  translating  convinc- 
ingly the  moral  argument  of  the  threat  to 
civilians  Implied  by  non-controUablUty  into 
a  military  argument  of  technical  unreliability 
of  a  weapon  system  is  an  example  i  and  a 
very  simple  one  at  that  i  of  an  analytic  ap- 
proach to  problems  of  disarmament. 

There  now  exist  both  chemical  and  bio- 
logical agents  and  the  systems  to  deliver 
them  that  can  prixluce  casualties  in  man 
ranging  from  transient  disability  with  com- 
plete recovery  to  rapid  death.  It  has  been 
stated  emphatically  by  well-intentioned  In- 
dividuals that  variations  in  resistance  and 
susceptibility  of  populations  (especially  ci- 
vilian populations)  and  of  age-groups  within 
p<ipulaiions  along  with  the  uncontroUables 
of  distribution  and  dosage  entailed  by  at- 
ini'spheric  releiuse  of  aijents,  make  it  impo.s.si- 
ble  to  draw  a  dividing  line  between  a  cate- 
gory of  non-lrthal  agents.  Intended  to  In- 
capacitate, and  a  category  of  lethal  agents, 
intended  to  kill. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  nothing  more  than 
a  form  of  begging  the  real  question.  It  is 
undeniable  that  there  might  be  surrtvors 
after  an  attack  with  a  lethal  iigent  or  that 
an  attack  with  a  non-lethal  agent  might  re- 
sult m  a  few  fatalities.  There  13  not  the 
sUghte.s'  doubt,  however,  that  these  agents 
can  be  categorized  accurately  on  the  basis 
ol  the  statistical  probability  of  their  effects 
If  disseminated  In  a  specific  amount  among 
a  given  target  population.  Furthermore,  and 
most  important ly,  the  various  military  op- 
tions lor  the  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  are  crucially  rooted  in  this  dis- 
tinction. 

Both  chemical  and  iJiologlcal  agents  lend 
themselves  to  covert  use  In  sabotage  against 
which  It  Is  exceedingly  difficult  to  vlsualls^e 
any  really  effective  defense  For  example,  a 
relatively  small  quantity  of  a  cultvire  of  viru- 
lent bacteria  introduced  into  the  ventilation 
system  of  the  New  York  subway  or  sprayed 
u|xni  unsusfjecting  passengers  at  an  airport 
could  certainly  play  havoc  with  our  public 
health  system.  It  lias  been  calculated  that 
the  placing  of  only  5  0  kilograms  of  botuUn- 
um  toxin,  a  poisonous  material  produced  by 
a  bacterium,  (which,  though  biologically 
produced  would  be  used  as  a  chemical  wea- 
pon I  Into  a  reservoir  would  result  in  the 
same  degree  of  poisoning  that  would  be 
achieved  by  dtimplng  10  tons  of  potassium 
cyanide  Into  the  water  supply.  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  this  use  of  CBW  further  because 
;is  one  pursues  the  possibilities  of  such  co- 
vert uses,  one  discovers  that  the  scenarios 
resemble  that  in  which  the  components  of 
a  nuclear  weapon  are  smuggled  Into  New 
York  City  (Uid  assembled  In  the  basement  of 
the  Empire  State  Building.  In  other  words, 
once  the  possibility  Is  recognized  to  exist, 
about  all  that  one  can  do  is  worry  about  It 

lycavlng  ;uslde.  for  the  inomen'.  antlplant 
or  antlcrop  agents  or  an  attack  directed 
against  domestic  animals,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  the  pnmary  purpose  of  an  attack  u-ith 
chemical  or  biological  weapons  rvould  be  the 
incapacitation  or  killing  of  human  beings. 
A  frequently  mentioned  scenario  In  discus- 
sions of  these  "horror"  weapons  is  that  of 
a  surprise  attack  on  a  large  city  using  a 
lethal  chemical  such  as  VX  or  OB  or  a  lethal 


biological  agent  such  as  the  microbe  which 
causes  plague.  Such  an  attack  could  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  massive  caisualtles  among 
an  unsuspecting  civilian  population.  It  :s 
in  envisioning  the  human  toll  of  an  attack 
of  this  sort  that  many  have  referred  to  cheni- 
leal  and  biological  agents  as  weapons  ■  ; 
mass  destruction"  or  the  "poor  man's  iiu- 
clear  bomb."  It  should  be  realized,  however, 
that  the  major  monetary  cost  to  an  ag- 
gressor nation  carrying  out  an  attack  on  a 
city  would  not  be  for  the  high-explosive,  tin 
incendiary  mixture,  the  gas.  the  bacteri.^ 
or  the  viruses  used  to  fill  the  bombs,  pro- 
jectiles, or  missiles  which  might  be  employea 
for  attack.  Rather  It  is  for  the  procurement 
and  maintenance  of  the  delivery  system.^ 
(bombers,  cannons,  missiles),  the  logistical 
back-up  for  these  systems  (fueling,  radar 
and  their  platforms  (alrbases.  carriers,  sub- 
marines, etc  I .  and  the  investment  in  highly 
trained  personnel  that  the  major  expendi- 
tures would  be  made. 

Furthermore,  a  decision  to  attack  a  majt  r 
city  for  strategic  purposes  as  part  of  a  cani- 
palgn  to  erode  the  enemy's  industrial  i  r 
economic  base  would.  In  most  Instances,  bf 
better  implemented  by  luslng  munitions  that 
would  destroy  factories,  storage  facllltlev 
railways,  highways,  bridges,  docks,  and  ship- 
ping as  well  as  human  lives  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting, rather  bluntly.  Is  that  If  It  is  de- 
cided to  eliminate  a  city.  It  may  be  more 
cost-effective,  from  a  military  viewpoint.  '  • 
blow  it  up  or  burn  It  down  rather  than 
merely  to  poison  the  residents  or  inicot  them 
with  a  disease 

It  IS  not  my  purpose  to  deprecate  thf 
dangers  l>1  CBW.  to  allay  feajs  ibout  the 
consequences  of  the  use  of  these  weapons,  or 
to  lessen  opposition  to  CBW  on  moral  .  r 
other  gixjunds  It  Is  to  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bility of  questioning  the  technical  base  fcr 
the  general  military  philosophy  which  f-:i-  ■- 
that  our  national  sectinty  demands  that  we 
"keep  all  options  open"  no  matter  how  lim- 
ited the  need  for  or  the  utility  o{  a  given  oi  - 
tlon  may  be.  Similarly,  arguments  of  cosi- 
effectlvenees  or  maintaining  an  option  lie- 
cause  it  Is  "Cheap"  should  be  countered  by 
iisklng.  "Relative  to  what?" 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  an  offensive  chemical  nr  bio- 
logical capability  by  the  military  forces  ^A 
any  country  Is  not  a  substitute  for  maintain- 
ing a  oonventioniai  arsenal.  CBW  Is  invariably 
a  military  "add-on"  involving  increased  ex- 
penditures that  cannot  be  offset  by  fcwegolng 
.some  other  form  of  armament. 

Although,  by  custom,  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  have  been  lumped  as  "CBW.' 
especially  in  political  discussions,  there  are 
major  technical  differences  between  these 
two  categories  of  weapons.  One  of  the  most 
significant  of  these  is  the  difference  in  the 
time  required  for  the  weapons  to  produce 
their  effects.  A  chemical  attack  results  In 
casualties  within  minutes  or  hours.  Biologi- 
cal agents  would  reqtUre  days  or  weeks  to 
have  an  effect  because  the  microbes  must 
multiply  before  symptoms  of  disease  occur. 
This  Is  the  so-called  Incubation  period  that 
elapses  between  exposure  to  Infection  and 
the  first  appearance  of  symptoms  of  Illness. 
The  situations  In  which  It  nilght  be  militar- 
ily preferable  to  carry  out  an  attack  and 
then  to  wait  lor  a  period  of  days  ff  r  Its  effect 
to  become  evident  are  limited,  to  say  the 
least. 

Indeed.  Insofar  as  lethal  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  are  concerned,  all  arguments 
for  possessing  them  finally  come  down  to  the 
basic  assertion  that  If  the  Soviets  or  some 
oth^r  potential  aggressor  possesses  them, 
then  we  must  have  them  too.  The  crux  of  this 
thesis  is  that  If  we  have  them,  it  will  deter 
an  enemy  from  using  them  against  us  be- 
cause we  will  be  able  to  retaliate  in  kind 
This  argument  deserves  careful  examination 
If  there  Is  any  single  concept  concerning 
CBW  upon  which  there  la  tmlversal  military 
agreement,  it  Is  that  the  first  use  of  lethal 
chemicals  or  lethal  blologicals  In  battle  will 
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result  in  a  large  number  of  casualties  If  the 
side  that  IS  attacked  has  not  been  fore- 
warned There  exist  effective  defensive 
measures  against  CBW  in  the  form  of  masks 
and  protective  clothing  and  after  the  Intro- 
duction of  CBW  into  a  conflict,  both  sides 
could  emplov  these  measures  to  protect  their 
troops  and  casualty  rates  in  subsequent 
chemical  or  biological  attacks  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  strikingly  reduced. 

In  essence,  then,  the  real  military  effec- 
tiveness of  lethal  CBW.  in  terms  of  Inflicting 
casualties,  will  accrue  to  the  force  that  ini- 
tiates   use    against    an    unwarned    enemy; 
thereafter,    the    use    of    defensive    measures 
could  largelv  blunt  the  effectiveness  of  this 
form  of  armament.  The  foregoing  statements 
concerning    the    effectiveness    of    defensive 
measures  refer  exclusively  to  military  per- 
sonnel   The  vulnerability  of  civilians,  as  op- 
iMsed    to    troops,    is    not    specific   for   CBW. 
Preparations  to  protect  the  civilian  popula- 
tion against  conventional  CBW.  or  nuclear 
attack  in  most  countries,  including  the  U.S. 
are  whoUv  Inadequate  (there  are  a  few  nota- 
ble exceptions  such  as  Sweden  and  Switzer- 
land). 

Tlie  Gene\-a  Protocol  which  the  United 
States  signed  but  which  our  Senate  failed 
to  ratify,  bans  first  use  of  lethal  CBW  and 
this  country  is  on  record  In  the  U.N.  as  hav- 
ing agreed  to  follow  the  principles  of  the 
Protocol.  Unless  we  abandon  this  stance  and 
m.xiifv  our  pollcv  so  as  to  allow  our  forces 
to  initiate  use  of  CBW,  a  change  which,  In 
my  opinion,  would  be  politically  unthinkable 
for  the  United  States,  we  have  already  re- 
linquished the  option  to  employ  lethal  CW 
or  BW  in  the  most  militarily  effective  fash- 
ton.  What  then,  are  the  advantages  of  re- 
taining an  option  to  retaliate  In  kind? 

For  biological  weapons,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily  follow  that  the  best  military  or  po- 
litical  response   to   an   attack   would   be   re- 
taliation in  kind.  The  attacker,  being  fore- 
warned   that    bloloeicals   might   be   used   in 
return    could  defend  his  troops  by  masking 
and   largelv   reduce  the  effectiveness  of  sec- 
ond use  of  these  weapons   If  the  attack  had 
imperiled  our  own  military  situation,  it  is 
questionable  whether  a  counterattack  against 
a  forewarned  enemv  with  a  biological  agent 
and  the  attendant  "delay  during  the  Incuba- 
tion  period   would   meet   the  needs  of   our 
torces.  Furthermore,  national  leaders  who  are 
not  deterred  bv  our  nuclear  capability  from 
using  BW  against  us  are  hardly  likely  to  be 
deterred  by  our  possession  of  a  BW  capability. 
Indeed,  if  it  were  known  that  we  possessed  no 
offensive  BW  capability,  an  aggressor  might 
be  more  deterred  from  Initiating  BW  against 
us  by  the  realization  that  our  response  might 
be  escEilatlon  to  nuclear  weapons. 

The  situation  with  lethal  chemicals  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  with  lethal 
blologlcals.  A  military  force  attacked  with 
lethal  chemicals  would  suffer  casualties  but, 
as  mentioned,  bv  masking  and  donning  pro- 
tective clothing  could  protect  Itself  against 
further  attacks.  Gas  masks  and  protective 
clothing,  however,  greatly  impede  normal 
physical  activity  of  troops  and  would  restrict 
the  mobility  of  forces  In  the  field.  Unless  the 
opponent  can  be  forced  to  suffer  the  same 
penalties  of  restricted  activity,  he  Is  at  great 
advantage  and  the  advantage  might  be 
enough  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle. 

Therefore,  retaliation  in  kind,  with  lethal 
chemicals,  could  very  well  be  the  best  mili- 
la'v  response,  not  in  the  hope  of  Inflicting 
heavy  casualties  upon  the  forewarned  enemy, 
hut  \c  Impose  upon  him  the  handicap  of 
operating  in  a  tjxic  environment.  Here  again, 
however,  barring  first  use.  the  only  reason 
for  possessing  a  lethal  chemical  capability  Is 
because  the  other  side  might  have  it  Another 
i>ossible  response  to  a  lethal  chemical  attack 
which  Imposed  the  handicaps  of  masking 
and  other  defensive  measures  upon  United 
States  troops  might  be  escalation  to  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  to  regain  advanUge  over 
the  enemy.  I  will  not  attempt  to  portray  what 
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the  consequences  of  such  a  response  might 
be  against  an  enemy  with  similar  nuclear 
capability  or  what  world  opinion  might  be 
If  The  United  States  initiated  the  use  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  against  an  enemy 
which  lacked  a  nuclear  capability.  In  terms 
of  the  effects  upon  civilian  populations  about 
whom  so  many  opponents  of  CBW  have  ex- 
pressed concern,  however,  the  q"f^'°'^^ 
raised  by  a  choice  between  retaliation  to 
lethal  chemical  attack  In  kind  or  by  escala- 
tion to  tactical  nuclear  weapons  offer  small 

""Mam'  scenarios  could  be  conjured  up  to 
emphasize  the  two  conclusions  that  I  wish  to 
suggest:  first,  the  "option"  of  lethal  CBW 
would  be  unnecessary  if  one's  enemy  lacked 
a  similar  option;  and  second,  while  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  that  the  best  military  re- 
sponse to  biological  attack  would  ^^  ^e«"^- 
tfon  in  kind,  the  arguments  for  retaliation 
In  kind  in  case  of  lethal  chemical  attack  are 
somewhat  more  convincing  from  a  military 

'' oife°\"a^t  difference,  which   is  only  partly 
technical,   between  chemical   and   biological 
w^a^ns  deserves  emphasis.  Chemical  warfare 
was  used  on  a  large  scale  in  World  War  1  and^ 
under    battlefield    conditions,    proved    to    be 
capable  of  inflicting  numerous  ^f^fj"*^^^" 
occasional  use  since  then  (in  E^^'OP"^',^^*"^ 
and  Yemen)   has  borne  out  its  effectiveness 
as  a  weapon.  Chemical   warfare,  then    Is   a 
proved    aSd    established    concept^    Biological 
weapons,  in  contrast,  have  never  been  usedin 
modVrn  warfare  and  Judgments  of  thetr  pos- 
sible effectiveness  are  based  upon  naturally 
occurring    epidemics,    laboratory     accidents 
^th  infectious  microbes,  and  extrapolations 
from  laboratory  experiments  and  field-trials^ 
The  emotional  and  military  commitment  to 
biological   warfare   is  nothing  like   as  deep- 
seated  and  fully  developed  as  is  that  to  chem- 

'^The^'ianguage   of    the   Geneva   Protocol    is 
equivocal,   unfortunately,   and   It  Is  not   ab- 
solutelv  clear  that  it  prohibits  the  use  of  in- 
capacitating  chemical   agents   such    as    tear 
»as  This  IS  a  matter  of  opinion  and.  although 
manv  nations,  including  our  allies  as  wjll  as 
members  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  have  claimed  that 
tear-gas  falls  under  the  ban  in  the  Protocol, 
the  United  States  has  always  held  that  the 
use  of  tear-gas  Is  not  excluded  by  the  Pro-- 
tocol   In  Julv  of  this  year.  Secretary -General 
U  Thant  at  the  time  he  issued  his  report  on 
Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons,  called  on 
aU  nations  to  affirm  that    "the   prohibition 
contained  in  the  Geneva  Protocol  applies  to 
the  use  of  all  chemical,  bacteriological  and 
biological    agents    (including    tear    gas    and 
other  harassing    agents).' 

Laudable  as  the  Secretary-Generals  mo- 
tives may  have  been.  I  regard  this  recom- 
mendation as  unfortunate,  In  a  U.S.  domes- 
tic political  sense,  at  this  time.  This  country 
is  using  the  tear  gas.  CS,  In  Vietnam  To  be 
sure  It  was  originally  Introduced  with  as- 
surances (Which  I  believe  were  genuine)  that 
it  would  be  used  for  humane  purposes,  to 
avoid  civilian  casualties,  etc.  It  is  now 
used  in  huge  quantities  and  is  believed  by 
our  field  commanders  in  Vietnam  to  be  an 
important  addition  to  theh-  weaponry. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  objecttie  evi- 
dence of  the  effectiveness  of  CS  has  not  been 
given  by  any  operational  analytic  study  but 
this  lack  does  not  change  the  way  that  cur 
Army  and  Marine  forces  feel  about  CS.  At  a 
time  when  the  Administration  is  trying  to 
find  a  way  out  of  Vietnam  and  trying,  among 
other  things,  to  hold  American  casualties  to 
an  absolute  minimum,  any  move  that  might 
be  interpreted  as  taking  an  effective  weapon 
away  from  our  forces  in  Vietnam  would 
surely  carry  domestic  political  risks.  If  our 
casualties  should  rise,  for  whatever  reason 
the  withdrawal  of  permission  to  use  CS 
would  surely  be  blamed  by  someone.  There 
is  no  longer  any  pretext,  incidentally,  that 
CS  is  used  primarily  for  "humane"  purposes. 
It  is  an  adjunct  to  conventional  weapons  and 
makes  it  possible  to  inflict  more  casualties 


on    he  enemy  while  holding  down  our  own 
losses. 

If  the  Geneva  Protocol  is  resubmitted  to 
the   Senate   without   any   reservation.   I   am 
fearful  that   the  recent   recoirunendatlon  by 
the  Secretarv-General  will  result  in  argument 
and  debate  "over  whether  the  Protocol  pre- 
cludes the  use  of  tear  gas.  IX  U  were  raUfied 
without  reservatloii.  the  United  States  auto- 
inaticallv  would  be  guilty  of  violating  It  be- 
cause we  are  using  CS  In  Vietnam.  If  it  were 
ratified  with  the  same  reservation  that  we 
alone  have  always  expressed  about  tear  gas. 
this  would  flv  in  the  face  of  other  nations 
and  the  U.N.  I  believe  that  if  the  result  of 
resubmission  of  the  protocol  to  the  Senate 
were  to  shelve  it  again  or  actually  to  turn  it 
down    this  would   be  disastrous  for  our  in- 
ternational stance.  I  do  not  know  the  way 
out  of  this  political  dilemma  unless  the  war 
in  Vietnam  can  be  brought  to  an  end.  I  be- 
lieve stronglv  that  the  "option"  to  use  tear 
gas  or  other  "incapacitating  chemicals  Is  one 
that  we  should  eventually  be  willing  to  re- 
linqxush  in  return  for  an  effective  Interna- 
tional agreement  banning  not  only  the  tise 
but  the  possession  of  chemical  weapons. 

I  have  not  discussed  herbicides  and  their 
use  for  defoliation  and  crop  destruction  in 
Vietnam  becatise  this  is  another  subject  It  is 
worth  pointing  out,  however,  that  if  the 
next  step  beyond  the  Geneva  Protocol  is  to 
be  an  agreement  banning  the  development 
production,  and  stockpiling  of  chemical 
weapons,  both  tear-gas  and  herbicides  will 
pose  special  problems.  The  manufacture  and 
use  of  tear-gas  for  non-military  purposes  will 
surely  continue.  Similarly,  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  herbicides  for  non-mllitary  pur- 
poses will  surelv  continue  To  devise  centres 
upon  their  development  or  stockpiling  lor 
military  use  will  require  considerable  polit- 
ical Ingenuity. 

In  contrast,  there  is  no  reason  >  i.ner  than 
militarv  use  that  could  serve  as  an  excuse 
for  developing  or  producmz  any  biological 
weapon  Thev  have  no  place  m  quelling  civi. 
disturbances  and  they  have  no  c^mmer.'ial 
use  in  agriculture  or  elsewhere 

Because  chemical  we.ipons  are  an  estab- 
lished part  of  the  arsenal  of  many  nations 
and  because  of  the  complex  situation  sur- 
rounding tear  gases  and  herbicides.  I  believe 
that  it  Will  require  prolonged  discussions  to 
arrive  at  an  international  agreement  ban- 
ning production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical 

weapons. 

None  of  these  difficulties  need  apply  to  bio- 
logical weapons. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  our  stratecy 
should  be  to  take  advantage  of  the  presein 
climate  of  public  opinion  and  agree  to  abo-- 
ish  biological  weapons  and  to  pursue  vigor- 
ously the  possibility  of  eventual  abolition  of 
chemical  weapons. 

If  we  separate  the  B  irom  the  C  m  CBW. 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  ban.  for  the  first 
time  the  verv  existence  of  a  weapon.  This 
could  be  done  without  waiting  to  comp.ete 
wTangUng  over  retaliation  in  kind  with 
lethal  chemicals,  the  status  of  tear  gas  ana 
of  herbicides,  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional, and  the  exact  meaning  of  the  mys- 
terious phraseology  of  the  Geneva  Protoco. 
Such  a  move  would  not  arouse  the  ssme 
vigorous  objections  from  most  military  es- 
tablishments that  come  :orth  when  their 
chemical  "option"  is  threatened. 

The  journev  toward  the  goal  of  general 
and  complete  "disarmament  will  be  long  and 
hard  It  Is  high  time  that  we  took  this  first 
step,  no  matter  how  small  It  might  seem 

This  completes  my  statement.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
that  you  or  other  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee might  care  to  ask. 


OUT  OF  THE  STREETS? 
( Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
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at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  doubtless  have  been  many  Inter- 
pretations of  the  meaning  of  the  Novem- 
ber 13-15  moratorium  and  the  impact 
of  it.  The  best  I  have  seen  appeared  edi- 
torially in  the  November  18  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Journal's  analysis  was  most  per- 
ceptive. It  m»de  a  number  of  excellent 
points  with  regard  to  what  the  morato- 
rium revealed  and  what  the  dangers  are 
in  such  demonstrations 

I  agree  with  the  Journal  that  the  dem- 
onstrators are  simply  "a  faction  of  the 
people"  who  have  alined  themselves 
against  other  factions  of  the  people  and 
agtdnst  a  large  majority  of  the  Nation's 
elected  representatives. 

The  Journal  also  makes  the  point  that 
mob  action  of  this  kind  is  'an  attack  on 
democracy  itself"  because  "the  success 
of  democracy  depends  on  keeping  argu- 
ments in  the  political  process  and  out  of 
the  streets." 

I  commend  the  Journal  editorial  to 
my  colleagues.  The  editorial  follows: 

OTJT    or    THE    ST«KBT8? 

The  Vietnam  moratorluxn  demonstrators 
have  made  the  point  that  there's  a  lot  of 
deeply  felt  oppoelUon  to  the  war.  The  ques- 
tion arises  whether  there's  anything  further 
to  be  proved  by  continuing  to  take  to  the 
streets. 

If.  Indeed,  there  was  anything  to  be  proved 
In  the  first  place.  Opposition  to  the  war 
comes  as  no  soirprlse  to  anyone,  least  of  aU 
the  Administration.  The  demonstrations  have 
been  notably  empty  on  the  level  of  specific 
policy — do  the  demonstrators  want  immedi- 
ate withdrawal  or  don't  they? 

It  Is  by  now  pretty  evident,  also,  that  the 
demonatratlons  are  not  going  to  topple  the 
Nixon  Administration.  In  fact.  It  seems  to  us 
their  upshot  has  been  to  leave  President 
Nixon  In  flxmer  command  than  ever  before. 
The  Administration  was  forced  to  get  a  grip 
on  Its  self-assurance,  and  Its  mobilization  of 
support  has  been  Impressive. 

Not  even  the  anti-war  movement  leaders 
are  any  longer  talking  about  the  quarrel  in 
terms  of  The  American  People  versus  a  re- 
calcitrant President.  Quite  clearly,  the  dis- 
putants are  a  faction  of  the  people  versus 
opposing  factions  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. Now  that  this  Is  clear,  we  doubt 
that  the  peace  crusade  will  ever  bo  quite  the 
same. 

That  the  anti-war  jseople  are  merely  a 
faction  sharply  reflects  on  the  morality  of 
their  appeal  from  the  electoral  process  to  the 
streets.  Yea.  we  fully  understand  about  the 
necessity  of  structuring  legal  rights  to  pro- 
tect free  speech  and  dissent.  That  does  not 
mean  there  Is  a  moral  right  to  sanction  every 
form  of  dissent,  and  throughout  history  the 
apF>eal  to  the  streets  has  been  an  attack  on 
democracy  Itaelf. 

The  latest  moratorium,  after  all,  resulted 
In  two  nights  of  rioting  In  the  streets  of  the 
capital.  The  fashionable  circles  have  decided 
more  or  less  to  Ignore  this  Inconvenient  fact. 
We  have  not  asked  the  PCC  to  collect  us  any 
transcripts,  but  we  would  swear  we  heard 
Chet  Huntley  say  the  other  night  that  while 
troops  were  on  standby.  "There  was  no  vio- 
lence to  suppress"  Perhaps  he  had  not 
watched  the  fllmcUps  he  showed  a  little  later 
In  his  program. 

The  violence  as  wrought  by  only  a  few 
thousand  of  the  demonstrators,  of  course, 
and  was  not  the  dominant  mood  of  the  event. 
The  demonstration  leaders  deserve  a  measure 
of  praise  for  their  successful  efforts  to  pre- 
vent  violence   during   the   Saturday   march 


Itself.  But  they  are  trying  to  tell  the  na- 
tion: We  collected  300,000  people  and  kept 
them  peaceful  for  a  few  hours  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon and  the  violence  the  night  before  and 
the  night  after  Is  none  of  our  responsibility. 
Imagine  the  reaction  of  the  fashionable  cir- 
cles if  the  Administration  offered  such  an  in- 
fantilism. 

The  danger  of  the  appeal  to  the  streets  Is 
precisely  that  you  cannot  control  the  chain 
of  events  you  start.  The  mob  you  assemble 
wUl  always  have  Its  uncontrollable  elements, 
and  that  they  did  not  dominate  the  event 
one  time  Is  no  guarimtee  they  will  not  the 
next  time.  The  Inherent  dajiger  is  com- 
pounded by  the  anti-war  organizers'  refusal 
to  cleanse  their  ranks,  where  columnists 
Evans  and  Novak  report  pro-violence  ele- 
ments, pro-Hanoi  elements,  functionaries 
from  the  various  Communist  parties  and  the 
Uke. 

Pro-Admimstratlon  groups  are  also  start- 
ing to  appear,  and  as  they  gain  organiza- 
tional and  logistical  experience  a  clash  In  the 
streets  will  become  more  likely.  We  hope  the 
Administration  will  lay  a  restraining  hand 
on  street  action  by  Its  supporters,  and  that 
anti-war  Senators  will  do  the  same  on  their 
side  of  tlie  debate.  We  are  encouraged  that 
some  who  sympathize  with  protest  are  sug- 
gesting that  political  acUon  In  next  year's 
elections  is  more  appropriate  than  continued 
demonstrations.  It  Is  In  electoral  battles,  not 
in  the  streets,  that  real  jJoUcy  alternatives 
can  t>e  articulated  and  real  national  senti- 
ment measured. 

Street  demonstrations  are  a  heady  sport; 
their  chief  success  seems  to  be  Intoxicating 
the  participants  with  their  own  virtue.  We 
orUy  hope  they  sober  up  enough  to  realize 
they  are  toying  with  flre,  that  the  success  of 
democracy  depends  on  keeping  arguments 
In  the  political  process  and  out  of  the  streets. 


BANNING  FIRST  USE  OP  GASES  AND 
BACTERIOLOGICAL  MErTHODS  OF 
WARFARE  IS  INITIATIVE  TOWARD 
PEACE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  SpesUcer, 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  seek  Senate 
approval  of  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Geneva  protocol  banning  flrst  use  of 
gases  and  bacteriological  methods  of 
warfare  is  an  initiative  toward  peace  that 
may  have  far-reaching  eCfects. 

This  afBrmative  action  by  the  White 
House  could  have  a  highly  salutary  im- 
pact on  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  now  in  progress  In  their  prelimi- 
nary phase. 

In  taking  the  United  States  out  of  the 
field  of  germ  warfare,  the  President  has 
made  abundantly  clear  to  the  American 
people  and  to  peoples  throughout  the 
world  the  great  devotion  that  this  Nation 
has  to  the  objective  of  universal  peace. 

Not  only  is  this  action  reassuiing  to 
our  own  people  but  it  is  also  fresh  proof 
to  the  people  of  other  nations  that  the 
United  States  wants  nothing  so  much  as 
peace  for  itself  and  for  all  countries  in 
the  world  commonwealth. 
■  I  believe  this  move  by  President  Nixon 
will  greatly  enhance  the  standing  of  the 
United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
I  would  go  further  and  say  that  seldom 
has  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  been 
greater  than  at  this  moment  in  our  glori- 
ous history. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  REPEALING  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  LOOPHOLE  FOR  THE 
WEALTHY 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which 
has  already  compiled  a  remarkable  lep- 
Islative  record  this  year  including  the  tax 
reform  bill  and  improvement  in  the  un- 
employment compensation  system,  is 
well  on  the  way  toward  drafting  sit;- 
niflcant  changes  in  our  social  security 
law. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  recom- 
mend benefit  increases  of  50  percent, 
half  of  which  will  start  next  year  and 
the  rest  by  1972.  Such  increases  will  re- 
quire changes  in  the  financing,  and  I 
have  recommended  that  this  be  accom- 
plished by  expanding  the  income  base 
that  is  subject  to  social  security  taxes. 

The  existing  tax  base  is  $400  billion  a 
year  because  only  the  first  $7,800  of  wage 
income  Is  subject  to  toxes.  By  removing 
this  limitation  the  base  would  dse  by  $100 
billion,  or  25  percent. 

Additionally,  the  system  presently  ex- 
empts capital  gain  income,  dividends, 
corporate  Income,  and  other  privileged 
income.  'I\)tal  personal  income  imder  the 
national  income  account  Is  rurmlng  at 
about  $747.5  billion,  or  $247.5  blUlon 
above  the  potential  present  base.  By  tax- 
ing just  $100  billion  of  this  the  total  bsisc 
expansion  would  be  50  percent. 

In  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
$7,800  limit  on  income  and  the  exemp- 
tion of  privileged  income  Is  a  loophole  for 
the  wetUthy  that  allows  them  to  escape 
paying  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
social  security.  The  average  worker  pays 
social  security  taxes  on  all  of  his  income, 
but  the  wealthy  evade  payments  on  most 
of  their  Income  while  drawing  equal 
benefits. 

By  removing  this  inequity,  we  could 
Increase  social  security  benefits  by  50 
percent  without  the  need  for  general  rev- 
enue funding,  lower  the  tax  rate  so  that 
the  great  majority  of  workers  would  pay 
lower  social  security  taxes,  and  at  the 
sam.e  time  increase  employment. 

My  testimony  goes  into  greater  detail 
on  this  proposal,  tind  I  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

iNCREAsrs   IN  Social  Security   bENErrrs 
( By  Representative  Patsy  T.  Mink  ; 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  membert 
of  the  Committee,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tumty  to  present  my  views  on  the  need  for 
an  Immediate  increase  In  Social  Security 
benefits. 

In  summary  I  propose  the  following:  (1) 
an  increase  In  Social  Security  benefits  in  the 
range  of  50  percent;  (2)  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  primary  benefit  to 
8100  with  subsequent  increases  to  8120  a 
month  by  January  1,  1972;  (3)  removal  of 
dlacrtmlnatlon  against  women  In  the  Social 
Security  program;  (4)  extension  of  the  tax 
base  to  all  taxable  income;  (5)  provision  of 
disability  Insurance  benefits  for  the  blind  as 
sought  by  my  bill,  HJl.  12273;  other  changes 
along  the  lines  of  HJl.  14430,  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Gilbert. 

Our  elderly  and  retired  citizens  have  been 
severely  hit  by  the  Inflation  of  recent  monihs 
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,,nd  thousands  can  no  longer  aflord  adequa^ 
ood.  clothing,  and  shelter,  much  ^^e 
^mfort*  the  rest  of  us  take  f°J,P*f **^ 
workers  who  oounted  on  Social  Security  to 
provide  for  them  during  ■■^'^«'"«'^^„,^*  "'" 
Ing    in    poverty    by    the    governments    own 

■"^wr  must  act  now  to  remove  the  specter 

of  malnutrition,  disease,  and  ^^^J^ ^[^^%« 

ourTlder  citizens  by  enacting  a  Social  Se- 

c^lty  bill  that  will  complement  the  monu- 

menuil  tax  reform  bill.  Unemployment  Com- 

Sllon  bill,  and  other  landmark  leglsla- 

Torinmated'by  this  Committee  thU  year^ 

our    goal    should    be    maximum    b«^efits 

wUh  le^t  taxation,  or  equitable  treatment 

*  contributors  and  ^--^'^'^^^.^^"^^'J. 
there  is  an  imbalance  against  those  bene 
nttl^  from  social  Security.  Due  largely  to 
mcreases  in  worker  income,  we  could  in- 
-rel^ASDI  benefits  by  17'/,  percent  right 
uoT^th  no  increase  In  Social  Security  pay - 
mentT  There  Is.  however,  a  50  percent  in- 
Sle^uacy  m  medical  insurance  fund  income 
S  Should  be  reduced  by  amoving  abuses 
of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  P/OP^ 
which   have   increased   medical   costs   enor- 

'""put'dlfferently.   OASDI   needs   only   *2r2 
hiiiion    to    maintain    existing    benefits    this 

no  change  In  financing.  ^  ^  ir, 

income   above   • '-f^^       t^^^  of  other  loop- 

include  at  least  all  Income  subject  to  Social 

^cS>'rdl^'^  the  social  Security  Adminis- 
tration some  8372.3  billion  in  wages  and 
St  blUlon  in  self  employment  net  earn- 
fni  is  being  taxed  for  SocUl  Security  pur- 
S.ses  during  the  present  tax  ?««•  1»«9;  ^^^ 
^t.i  w  about  8400  billion  subject  to  tax 
^^ln%heTt^r*ent  limit  of  •J  800^  Simply 
bv  expanding  the  base  we  could  tax  84&1.0 
Smo^'n  wales  and  847  5  ^^^^^onin^Uem- 
ployment  net  earnings  for  a  total  o^^'^^^ 
86(X.  bliuon.  we  could  thereby  add  8100  bU 
iion  to  the  taxable  base  immediately  by  re 
moving  this  loophole  for  the  wealthy. 

The  combined  employer-employee  con- 
tribution rate  for  next  year  Is  scheduled  to 
^96  percent.  By  expanding  the  wage  b«« 
we  could  have  an  additional  sum  of  about 
Jle  billion  in  increased  Income  which  could 
be  used  either  for  a  large  Increase  In  bene- 
IVT^  large  decrease  In  payments  or  a  com- 
blnatlon  of  both.  .i^„,i 

Since  total  personal  Income  In  t^^  national 
income  account  Is  expected  to  be  about  8747^5 
blUlon  this  year,  there  are  prospects  for  in- 
clusion of  other  income  in  the  base  subject 
to  Social  Security  taxes.  Overall,  reform  of 
the  financing  system  to  eliminate  its  regres- 
sive  features  should   allow  meaningful   in- 


creases in  benefits,  without  the  need  for  gen 
eral  revenue  funds.  „„.,i* 

I  firmly  believe  this  change  would  result 
in  a  reduction  In  taxes  on  the  great  majority 
of    working    people.    It   would    also    expand 
employment.  Because  of  the  current  limita- 
tion of  the  tax  to  the  first  87,800  of  eanied 
income,  employers   have  a  strong  Incentive 
not  to  hire  new  workers.  Instead,  they  at- 
tempt  to  get   more   work  out  of   those  em- 
ployees they  already  have.  _„„„ 
Employers  would  prefer  to  pay  one  person 
815  6(W   in    income   and   pay    their   share   of 
Social  security  taxes  on  only  87,800,  than  to 
hire  two  workers  at  87,800  each  and  pay  taxes 
on  816,600.  The  general  result  Is  resistance 
to  the  employment  of  new  workers.  We  find 
increased  overtime  and  more  stringent  work- 
load demands  on  existing  employees  Instead. 
Removal  of  the  wage  base  limitation  would 
remove  this  Incentive  to  unemplo>Tnent  and 
at  the  same  time  continue  to  allow  workers 
to  have   overtime   In   cases   where  they  and 
the  emplovers  desire  It. 

In  addition,  the  higher  benefits  made  pos- 
sible by  this  change  would  remove  the  neces- 
sity  for   many    Social    Security   beneficiaries 
to  supplement  their  Income.  You  have  before 
you  mlny  proposals  to  increase  the  amount 
of  income  an  ostensibly  retired  person  could 
earn  and  still  receive  Social  Security  bene- 
fits   I  approve  of  a  retired  person  being  able 
to  supplement  his  income  If  he  chooses   but 
we  should  remove  the  economic  necessity  of 
this,  social  security  should  provide  adequate 
benefits  so  that  a  working  person  could  truly 
retire  and  enjoy  his  senior  years  without  the 
penalty  of  poverty  or  the  need  to  continue 
working  fulVor  part  time.  This  would  also 
tend  to  make  more  jobs  available  to  younger 
workers  now  unemployed  or  underemployed. 
Since  the  Committee  has  received  exten- 
sive  testimony   on   most  of   the   other   sub- 
lects  I  mentioned  at  the  opening  of  my  re- 
inarks,  I  would  like  to  limit  my  remaining 
comments  to  benefits  for  the  blind  and  pro- 
viding   equal    Social    Security    benefits    for 

"^XTer   my   bill,   H.R.    12273,    persons   who 
meet  the  definition   of   ■•industrial     blind- 
ness would  be  considered  disabled  regard- 
less   of    their    capacity    to   work,    and    could 
receive   Social   Security   disability   insurance 
benefits  for  any  month  in  which  they  do 
not  engage  in  substantial  gainful  activity. 
The  bin  would  eliminate  the  alternative  def- 
inition   of    disability    that    now    applies    to 
blind   workers   aged   55   and   over,   requiring 
inability  to  do  previous  work  or  any  similar 
work.  DisablUty  benefits  would  be  payable 
after  age  65  to  bUnd  workers  who  have  sU 
quarters  of  coverage  eveu  though  they  are 
not  insured  for  retirement  benefit  purposes. 
I   strongly   commend   the   purposes   of    this 
leglslatfon   to   the   Committee   In   the   hope 
that  the  forthcoming  legislation  In  this  field 
win   incorporate  such   a   provision   for   the 

blind. 

The  existing  Social  Security  System  ren- 
ders a  great  'nequlty  to  women.  They  work 
and  contribute  on  an  equal  basis  with  men. 
but  because  they  may  be  wives,  women  do 
not  receive  equal  benefits.  It  Is  mandatory 
that  we  amend  the  law  to  provide  equity  for 
working  men  and  women  by  recognizing  the 
working  wife's  contribution.  The  law  s  based 
on  the  rigid  premise  that  a  woman  s  place 
is  in  the  home,  yet  Increasing  numbers  of 
women  are  working  and  therefore  suffering 
from  this  inequity. 

specifically,  there  must  be  benefits  lor  the 
married,  working  woman  based  on  her  con- 
tribution; and  married  couples  must  be  al- 
lowed to  pool  their  income  ^o'  the  purpose 
of  computing  Social  Security  benefits^  This 
is  the  purpose  of  legislation  which  I  first 
sponsored  in  1966.  Husbands,  widowers  and 
chUdren  of  working  women  are  also  entitled 
to  the  same  benefits  which  wives,  widows, 
and  ChUdren  of  men  workers  can  now  re- 
ceive Another  inequity  is  the  fact  that  II  a 
husband  becomes  mentally  111  and  Is  com- 


mitted, he  must  prove  dependency  on  his 
wife  In  order  for  benefiU  to  be  paid  In 
cases  where  the  wile  works  If  the  wife  does 
not  work,  she  can  receive  benefits. 

I  fall  to  see  the  logic  of  these  laws  which 
penalize  working  women  merely  on  the  basis 
of  sex  This  lorm  of  dlscrimlnaUon  should 
have  been  abolished  long  ago,  yet  It  con- 
tinues to  linger  on  the  statute  books  as 
an  archaic  remnant  from  the  time  when 
women  did  not  have  equal  rights  before  the 

l&w 

The  social  Secvulty  System  pattern  of 
discrimination  against  working  women 
should  be  elUnUiated,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  non-working  wife.  WThy  should  a  re- 
tired couple  get  less  In  total  monthly  bene- 
fits If  both  worked,  than  a  couple  receiving 
benefits  based  on  the  same  total  earnings 
where  only  the  husband  works?  This  Is  not 
only  discriminatory  but  lUoglcal.  arbitrary, 
unfair  and  contrary  to  national  policy. 

If  only  the  husband  has  worked  and  tiad 
average  earnings  of  8650  a  month— 87,800  a 
year— the  benefits  paid  to  the  oouple  at  age 
65  would  be  8323  (8218  to  the  husband  and 
8105  to  the  wife). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  husband  and 
wife  each  had  average  earnings  of  6325  a 
month,  or  83,900  each  a  year— for  combined 
annual  earnings  of  87,800— their  benefits  will 
be  lower,  8134.30  each  or  a  total  of  only 
8268.60.  This  penalty  of  854  40  a  month  or 
8652  80  a  year  is  grossly  unjust  at  a  time 
when  women  comprise  37  percent  of  our 
nation's  work  force,  more  than  half  of  whom 
are  married  I 

Under  the  present  system  a  wife  who  has 
never  worked  under  Social  Security  may  re- 
ceive as  much  under  her  wife's  benefits  as 
another  woman  who  had   worked   and   paid 
contributions.  This  Is  another  disincentive  to 
employment  bunt  into  the  system    For  ex- 
ample, such  a  non-working  wife  would  re- 
ceive 8105  as  a  wife's  benefit  If  her  husband 
received  the  maximum  of  8650  monthly;  on 
the  other  hand,  II  the  same  wife  worked  and 
paid  contributions  on  average  monthly  earn- 
ings of  8120.  she  would  be  entitled  at  age  6o 
to   a   benefit   of   881.10.   plus   an   additional 
vrtfe'B  benefit  of  823.90.  for  a  total  of  8105— 
the  same  as  If  she  had  never  worked  at  all 
This   Is  an  Incredible  way   to  manage  what 
is  primarily  a  work-related  insurance  system. 
On    a    dollar-for-donar    comparison,    the 
working  wife  Is  recelvUig  a  poor  return  for 
her  contribution.  This  Is  true  at  a  Ume  when 
married  women  outnumber  single  women  in 
the  work  force  by  two  to  one.  The  solution 
is  to  provide  a  working  woman's  benefit  on 
top  of,  instead  of  In  lieu  of,  a  wife's  benefit. 
This  would  recognize  her  financial  contribu- 
tion to  the  system  and  at  the  same  time  be 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  equity   be- 
tween men  and  women. 

As  I  have  said,  current  poUcy  discrimi- 
nates between  treatment  of  husbands  and 
widowers.  At  present  husbands  and  widow- 
ers onlv  receive  benefits  from  their  working 
wives  If  dependent,  yet  a  wife  receives 
spouse's  benefits  whether  dependent  or  not. 
This  dependency  requirement  for  entitle- 
ment to  husbands  or  widower's  benefits 
should  be  elUnlnated  in  accordance  with  the 
general  equity  which  we  should  strive  to 
achieve.  .  ,  „ 

In  light  of  this.  I  should  mention  also 
that  no  provision  is  made  for  payments  to 
male  widowers  with  surviving  children,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  considerations  which 
require  payment  in  the  case  of  widows  seem 
to  apply  also  to  men.  This  should  also  be 
remedied  by  authorization  of  father's  as  well 
as   mother's   insurance   benefits. 

I  have  touched  only  some  of  the  matters 
which  the  Committee  must  consider  in  seek- 
ing new  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
law  In  brief,  I  feel  that  significant  increases 
for  all  Social  Security  recipients  are  neces- 
sary immediately  Including  benefits  paid  un- 
der our  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  program. 
The  system's  Inequities  with  regard  to  dif- 
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ferent  benefits  for  men  and  women  should 
also  be  removed,  and  more  benefits  should 
be  paid  to  the  blind. 

The  Increased  benefits,  which  would  re- 
move thousands  of  our  elderly  citizens  from 
poverty  and  help  reduce  unemployment, 
should  be  financed  through  expansion  of  the 
Social  Security  tax  base  to  all  income  with 
a  concomitant  reduction  In  the  tax  rate. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Committee  will 
approve  significant  legislation  In  this  field, 
lust  as  It  has  acted  so  beneficially  on  other 
matters   In   the   current   session. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SOLDIER  IN  VIET- 
NAM EXEMPLIFIES  STATE'S  MOT- 
TO: -LIVE  FREE  OR  DIE" 

'Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Stieaker.  the 
son  of  .some  frlend.s  of  mine  in  m.v  home- 
town of  New  London.  N.H..  wrote  hi.s 
family  a  very  movmg,  thauKht-provoking 
letter  from  Vietnam.  It  was  published, 
along,  with  an  introductory  letter  from 
his  mother,  now  Mrs.  Riciiard  Chatel- 
lier,  in  the  Manchester  Union-Leader 

I  offer  the  two  letters  for  the  Record 
in  the  hope  that  my  colleagues  and  other 
readers  will  find  time  to  read  tlie  words 
of  a  brave  and  patriotic  New  Hampshire- 
man  written  from  the  held  of  battle 
where  he  is  daily  yiving  new  life  to  the 
motto  of  our  State;  "Live  Free  or  Die." 

The  letter  follows; 

Don  T  Faltkr 

New  London,  N  H 
To  the  Editor: 

A  letter  came  to  us  today  from  our  sson. 
Sp4  Kirk  R.imjey.  who  has  been  with  the 
25th  Infantry  Division  in  Vietnam  for  the 
past  si.x  months.  So  many  people  have  so 
much  to  s.iy  about  what  should  be  done 
about  Vlethiim.  I  feel  that  an  opinion  from 
a  man  who  is  there  is  worth  reading,  and  I 
pass  on  a  portion  of  Kirks  letter  to  j-ou  with 
pride. 

Kirk  had  Just  completed   his  first  year  of 
law  school  when  he  was  drafted,  and  he  plans 
to   finish   his  education   upon   his  return. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs    RJCHABD  Chatellier. 

Dear  Polks:  I  have  been  lucky  .  .  ,  there 
have  been  dozens  of  times  when  I  could 
have  shared  the  fate  of  some  of  my 
friends  .  only  circumslaiues  and  luck 
put  me  in  another  place,  or  made  tlie  booby 
trap   that  exploded   miss   me  and   once 

when  I  stepped  on  a  dud.  It  is  strange  to 
me 

It    seems    we    have    at    last    won  the 

enemy  Is  defecting  In  incredible  numbers.  We 
find  more  and  more  of  his  supplies,  and  the 
influx  of  amxs  Into  Vietnam  has  nearly  been 
cut  off.  Casualties  ;ire  very  high  lor  tiie  ene- 
my. Where  we  once  had  reason  to  dread  the 
night.  It  has  become  our  most  useful  re- 
source. The  enemy  conie.s  out  at  night  ;ind  we 
have  the  meana  to  spot  him;  radar  listening 
devices  to  detect  sounds;  and  people  walk- 
ing: sniffing  devices  to  smell  the  enemy  and 
starlight  scopes  to  see  him  in  the  dark.  Every 
night  the  enemy  Is  hit  by  gunships  and  ar- 
tillery, completely  taken  by  surprise  Fre- 
quently one  win  give  up  and  tell  us  friends 
he  was  with  were  all  killed  by  a  sudden 
artillery  barrage  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
It  seems  as  If  one  big  push  would  really 
bring  victory. 

How  different  to  be  here,  and  listen  to 
those  In  the  "World"  back  home  who  give 
the  answers. 

I  suspect  that  the  Moratorium  will  force 
Nixon   to  cease  fire.   Whv   do  we  make   It  so 


hard  on  ourselves'  We  continue  to  be  our 
own  worse  enemy,  to  defeat  ourselves  If  we 
had  closed  the  Ho  Chi  Ming  Trail;  If  we  had 
closed  the  source  of  supply,  if  wc  had  once 
used  our  full  might  to  threaten  the  North 
we  could  not  lie  paying  this  price 

Let  this  question  be  a.sked?  Do  we  quit 
like  cow.irds'  America  must  stand  up  and 
stop  hesitating  and  equivocating  Danl  falter 
when  our  very  lives  are  at  stake  Will  wc 
wish-wash  right  down  the  drain?  Will  we 
back  out  of  Vietnam?  Have  the  Reds  really 
won  by  ouiwaitlng  us''- 

I  only  hope  and  pray  that  if  America  falls 
from  the  constellations  she  will  do  so  In  a 
manner  befitting  a  nation  of  once  free  men. 
I  pray  we  don't  slide  under  but  stand  tall 
Let  the  citizens  shake  off  their  lethargy 
Vietnam  is  growing  to  her  needed  strength, 
why  fail  her  now'' 

Please  don't  falter  when  our  very  lives  ,ire 
at  stake 

Sp4c    Kirk  Ramsey 


FASCELL  CALLS  FOR  NEW  THRUST 
IN  BATTLE  AGAINST  ORGANIZED 
CRIME 

'Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  friven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  few  years  one  of  the  more  articulate 
and  forceful  proponents  of  a  better-co- 
ordinated effort  against  organized  crime 
has  been  the  Legal  and  Monetary'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  In  a  recent  address  at  the  sec- 
ond organized  crime  training  conference 
of  the  Justice  Department's  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Dante  B.  F.^scell, 
of  Florida,  broke  groimd  on  two  new  pro- 
posals which,  if  implemented,  can  take 
us  a  long  way  toward  the  goal  of  minimiz- 
ing the  impact  of  organized  crime  in 
America. 

Because  it  represents  an  incisive  analy- 
sis of  some  of  the  obstacles  we  face  in 
that  battle,  I  insert  the  text  of  Chairman 
F.'sscELL's  address: 

Address  by  Hon.  Dante  B.   Fascell 

Mr.  Velde.  Mr.  Coster  and  distinguished 
guests.  I  appreciate  the  kind  Invitation  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion to  address  this  impreeslve  gathering  of 
top  law  enforcement  personnel  from  an  18 
stale  region 

\  few  months  ago  at  a  forum  on  organized 
crime  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, a  high  Justice  Depirtment  official, 
upon  seeing  three  hundred  businessmen 
gathered  to  discuss  organized  crime,  re- 
marked that  an  equal  number  of  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  could  not  have  been  gath- 
ered 8  years  ago  to  discuss  the  same  topic. 
For  that  reason  and  many  others,  this  Re- 
gional Training  Conference  on  Organized 
Crime  is  very  significant. 

Shortly  before  boarding  the  plane  which 
brought  me  here  I  was  asked  what  the  new 
Administration  has  meant  to  Washington.  I 
said  that  I  thought  the  change  h:is  been 
nothing  short  of  amazing.  There  has  been  a 
marked  Improvement  in  performance,  an  un- 
broken series  of  quality  personnel  appoint- 
ments, a  rededlcatlon  to  high  goals,  and  a 
convincing  record  of  achievement.  I'm  sure 
that  most  of  you  agree  and  are  pleased  that 
Vlnce  Lombardl  has  also  meant  these  things 
to  Washington. 

This  term  in  Congress  for  me  has  been  es- 
pecially challenging  and  my  constituent  mail 
has  been  heavier  than  normal.  A  certain  Key 
Blscayne  constituent  has  been  flooding  my 
office  with  mail  demanding  to  know  why  the 


Demix-ratlc-controUed  Congress  has  n't 
solved  these  things  like  inflation.  Viet  Nan, 
crime.  Spiro  Agnew  and  all  the  rest 

But  the  topic  of  discussion  for  you  at  tii,> 
conference  and  for  me  tonight  is  somethli.c 
which  is  beyond  partisanship,  beyond  t!,e 
tuggings  of  politics.  It  Is  something  whi  .. 
should  unite  all  branches  and  levels  of  Gc, . 
ernmeni  In  a  unified  force,  .is  norma;:; 
occurs  in  a  declared  war  against  an  extern..! 
enemy. 

As  we  meet  here  tonight  our  Nation  is  :ii 
the  throes  of  much  difficulty  at  home  ati.i 
abroad.  The  tax  dollar  and  Its  source  arc 
strained  from  high  commitments,  the  in.  ;- 
dence  of  crime  continues  to  rise,  public  fait:. 
In  our  institutions  is  at  a  low  mark. 

Suggested  solutions  to  the.se  problems  an 
plentiful.  What  is  .scarce,  however,  is  articu- 
lation of  the  manner  by  which  organizel 
crime  exacerbates  these  national  ills  ai.i 
many  others. 

Almost  forty  years  ago  the  Wlckersha::: 
Commission  reported  the  threat  that  synci.- 
cated  crime  posed  to  our  Nation.  Elghtpf:. 
years  ago  Senator  Kefauver  established  wha- 
we  suspected— that  organized  crime  uses  aii\ 
means  available  to  defeat  any  attempt  to  ii.- 
terfere  with  its  operations.  Twelve  years  ago 
we  were  shocked  to  discover  that  75  of  th.^ 
top  executives  of  the  crime  confederatlu.i 
could  methodically  and  efficiently  parcel  our 
the  coimtry  for  the  purpose  of  plunderliu 
by  an  anointed  few. 

Six  years  ago  shock  revisited  us  In  th.- 
form  of  the  Valachl  testimony  which  revealec 
the  gory  Inner-workings  of  the  mob.  Tw.- 
years  ago  the  Presldenttal  Crime  Commis- 
sion's Organized  Crime  Task  Force,  which 
was  so  ably  guldeid  by  LEAA's  Administrator 
Mr.  Charles  Rogovln.  revealed  that  the  big- 
gest change  which  had  occurred  since  the 
early  '30s  was  that  organized  crime  had 
grown  more  powerful  And  last  year  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs, which  I  chair,  revealed  a  sporadic  and 
at  times  InefTectlve  Federal  effort  against 
organized  crime. 

Tonight  I  want  to  discuss  two  critical  needs 
which  are  evident  from  this  steady  flow  o: 
Government  reports.  The  first  Is  the  need 
to  elicit  public  Indignation  about  this  cancer 
In  our  national  body.  The  second.  Intlmatelv 
related  to  the  first.  Is  the  need  for  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  at  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment, to  better  coordinate  their  efforts  and 
thereby  eliminate  the  fragmented  approach 
In  other  words,  not  only  to  start  speaking 
■with  each  other  but  to  get  complete! v  mar- 
ried. 

While  those  of  us  who  have  been  close  to 
the  fight  against  organized  crime  have  be- 
come more  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  threat 
we  face.  Increased  awareness  cannot  be  said 
to  exist  among  all  key  segments  of  the  public 
as  a  result  of  the  outpouring  of  information 
I  have  recited. 

Technically,  there  Is  no  public  apathv 
about  organized  crime.  Apathy  cannot  exist 
as  to  something  about  which  one  Is  unaware. 
The  public  has  not  been  made  to  understand 
the  true  magnitude  and  nature  of  the  or- 
ganized crime  problem,  and  consequently, 
has  not  been  In  a  {xieltlon  to  demand  action. 

We  must  realize  that,  In  the  final  analysis. 
It  is  the  public  which  must  approve  greater 
outlays  for  the  organized  crime  fight  and 
select  the  public  officials  who  are  charged 
■with  leading  that  fight.  It  Is  the  public  which 
must  be  aroused  to  stimulate  vigorous  action 
by  law  enforcement  agencies.  It  Is  the  public 
which  must  be  the  backbone  to  this  offensive. 

I  propose  that  the  manner  to  stimulate  the 
public  Indignation  which  is  vital  to  the  over- 
all battle  Is  through  a  new  approach  to  the 
handling  and  dissemination  of  Information 
and  Intelligence  about  organized  crime. 

This  new  approach  has  two  basic  Ingredi- 
ents which.  If  Implemented,  can  generate  the 
public  support  which  Is  needed  for  a  vigorous 
a  ntl -organized  crime  program. 

First,  we  must  make  greater  use  of  our 
communications     capabilities      The     United 
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states  IS  blessed  with  the  most  proficient 
and  pervasive  communications  structure  In 
the  w-orld  The  power  of  mass  media  and  the 
press  to  inform  and  persuade  Is  beyond  ques- 
ilon  So  Is  the  power  of  advertising.  In  the 
nist  television,  radio  and  the  press  have 
valuablv  assisted  Government  In  the  con- 
duct of'manv  worthwhile  projects.  All  of  us 
have  -seen  the  fruits  of  this  cooperatlon-- 
rom  prevention  of  car  theft*  to  enlUtment 
n  the  Peace  Corps.  The  Advertising  Council 
attests  to  the  effective  results  of  these  cam- 

'"'l^MU  speak  from  experience.  Several  years 
aeo  when  the  Nation  was  suffering  a  severe 
coin  shortage  and  the  Legal   and  Monetary 
Affairs    Subcommittee    was    doing    what    it 
could    to   ease   that   situation,   the   banking 
industry,  the  Tre.isury  Department  and  the 
news    media    collaborated    in    asking    people 
to   take   their   coins  out   of   dresser  drawers 
-.nd  piggy  banks  and  put  them  Into  circula- 
tion   The   results   were   phenomenally   good. 
Tliis  type  of  cooperation  between  Govern- 
ment   and    the    private    sector    underscores 
the  ereat  potential  that  exists  for  Illuminat- 
ing the  threat  posed  to  the  American  people 
in    organized   crime    More   than  90^;    of   all 
homes  in  the  United  SUtes  have  television 
sets   and    radios.    An    equally    high    number 
have    access    to    the    commercially    printed 
word     With    more    than    600    television    sta- 
lions   4000  AM  radio  stations  and  more  than 
10  000  dally  and  weekly  newspapers  In  this 
country,  can  there  be  any  doubt  about  the 
role  that  our  communications  machinery  can 
play   in   increasing   public   awareness   about 
organized  crime? 

Arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  volun- 
larv  contribution  of  artwork,  production  and 
alrtlme  for  such  campaigns,  subject  only 
to  a  nominal  payment  for  costs. 

Therefore.  I  propose  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  initiate  a  campaign  with  the  ap- 
propriate industry  representatives  to  drarna- 
tize  and  disclose  to  the  American  people  the 
true    meaning,    impact    and    effects    of    or- 
ganized crime   in   America.   This   campaign 
should  utilize  all  available  advertising  tools 
which  have  proved  so  effective  through  the 
years    certainly  Including  the  press. 
■    Second,   we   must   loosen   the   restrictions 
which   now   exist   on    Information   collected 
about  organized  crime.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  scarcltv  of  public  information  about 
the  crime  confederation  Is  that  law  enforce- 
ment units.  Federal.  State  and  local,  have 
bound  themselves  to  a  policy  which  severely 
restricts  dissemination  of  intelligence— even 
to  other  law  enforcement  units.  I  agree  that 
we  must  maintain  safeguards  to  assure  that 
sensitive  intelligence  does  not  flow  Into  the 
hands  of  the  mob. 

However,  the  attitude  today  seems  to  be 
that  all  intelligence  about  organized  crime 
Is  strictly  confidential  to  the  agency  which 
collects  I't.  I  propose  that  we  classify  orga- 
nized crime  information  and  Intelligence 
under  a  structure  of  diminishing  levels  of 
confidentiality.  A  loosening  of  existing  re- 
strictions wlli  be  achieved  only  when  trust 
is  established  among  the  cognizant  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  when  we^give  credit 
to  organized  crime  for  knowing  that  most  of 
their  overt  moves  are  under  constant  scru- 
tiny by  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Intelligence  which  is  essential  to  a  tactical 
goal  or  to  a  particular  case  or  group  of  cases 
currentlv  In  the  stage  of  development  should, 
of  course,  be  bound  by  a  stringent  proscrip- 
tion against  dissemination  except  possibly 
to  the  most  trusted  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies which  can  make  shortrun  productive 
use  of  It.  This  type  of  InteUigence  may  be 
labeled  "secret." 

A  second  tvpe  of  Intelligence  which  may  be 
classified  "confidential"  may  have  no  immedi- 
ate bearing  on  a  pending  case,  but  may  have 
a  long-range  strategic  value.  As  to  this  type, 
the  agency  holding  it  should  relax  the  stric- 
tures against  dissemination  and  make  it 
available  to  appropriate  and  trusted  law  en- 
forcement agencies  In  other  Jurisdictions  and 


at  other  levels  oi  Government.  One  of  the 
long-standing  reasons  for  reluctance  to  dis- 
seminate organized  crime  intelligence  has 
been  the  absence  of  trust.  For  that  reason, 
the  work  that  LEAA  is  doing  in  bringing  to- 
gether Federal,  State  and  local  officials  is  a 
great  step  toward  establishing  rapport  and 
therebv  creating  trust  among  these  officials. 
I  hope"  the  result  will  be  a  greater  exchange 
of  information  among  these  agencies  once 
proper  security  safeguards  have  been  in- 
stituted. 

A  third  and  less  sensitive  category  of  in- 
telligence pertains  generally  to  the  manner 
bv  which  organized  crime  groups  and  mem- 
bers operate  and  detrimentally  affect  specific 
segments  of  society.  This  type  should  not  be 
publicly  disseminated  if  It  has  mvestlgatlve 
or  prosecutive  value,  but  should  be  available 
to  scholars  and  research  institutions  once 
they  have  complied  with  reasonable  security 
safeguards. 

In  recent  vears  members  of  the  academic 
community  have  provided  valuable  analyses 
and  conclusions,  and  it  behooves  us  to  con- 
tinue this  interdisciplinary  attack  on  the 
mob  There  must  be  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween theoreticians  and  practitioners  so  that 
a  cross-fertilization  of  general  and  specific 
information  on  organized  crime  may  be  at- 
tained. 

Finally  a  greater  amount  of  non -sensitive 
information  about  organized  crime  should  be 
open  and  widely  disseminated  to  the  public 
and  the  press.  I  am  convinced  that  once  the 
American  people  are  fully  aware  of  the  per- 
nicious works  of  organized  crime  they  will 
demand  and  get  effective  action.  Our 
speeches  are  not  enough.  They  must  be 
shown  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  this  nationwide 
conspiracv.  We  must  develop  bibliographies 
indexes  aiid  information  systems  which  will 
be  generally  and  continually  available  to  the 

public. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  knowledge  contained 
in  dally  newspapers,  television  docuinen- 
tarles  and  university  research  papers,  all  ol 
which  should  be  brought  together  and  dis- 
seminated widely.  This  in  turn  should 
stimulate  more  research  and  development 
work  pertaining  to  organized  crime.  We  know 
verv  little  about  the  characteristics  of  the 
consensual  victims  of  organized  crime— the 
loan  shark  victim,  the  narcotics  addict  and 
the  gambling  loser.  It  Is  this  type  of  knowl- 
edge we  need  in  order  to  re-tool  the  machln- 
erf  of  Government  for  a  successful  offensive 
against  organized  crime. 

Some  say  It  is  solely  the  Governments 
responsibility  to  make  the  public  aw-are  of 
this  menace.  I  sav  that  the  private  sector,  In- 
cluding those  industries  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, have  an  equal  responsibility  to  pro- 
ject this  danger  to  the  puolic. 

The  second  critical  need  that  I  see  is  the 
necessity  to  eliminate  the  uncoordinated  and 
fragmented  approach  to  organized  crlme^ 
There  should  be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that 
organized  crime  presents  the  leading  con- 
temporary challenge  to  Federal.  State  and  lo- 
cal law  enforcement  units. 

It  is  estimated  that  organized  crime  In  the 
United  States  has  an  annual  gross  revenue 
of  at  least  $60  billion.  When  we  realize  that 
the  Gross  National  Product  of  Canada  In 
1968  was  $59  billion  and  that  the  1968  GNP 
for  all  of  Central  America  and  Mexico  was 
onlv  $31  billion,  there  is  no  need  to  belabor 
the" point  of  the  power  and  Infiuence  of  orga- 
nized crime.  What  must  be  emphasized  Is  that 
unless  Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
improve  coordination  of  their  activities  and 
cooperation  with  each  other,  we  face  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  losing  battle  against  syndi- 
cated crime. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  revelations 
during  my  Subcommittee's  hearing  on  the 
Federal  effort  against  organized  crime  waa 
that  some  of  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  which  have  significant  responslblU- 
tles  in  protecting  the  American  marketplace, 
had  little  awareness  of  the  fact  that  orga- 


nized crime  was   making   inroads   Into   their 
areas  of  Jurisdiction 

In  Julv  of  this  vear,  as  part  of  my  Sub- 
committee's continuing  study  of  the  Federal 
Government's  capabilities  against  organized 
crime,  as  Chairman  I  sent  u  comprehensive 
set  of' questions  to  more  than  thirty-five  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  The  purpose 
was  to  determine  the  precise  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  training  and  instruction  given  to 
Federal  personnel  in  the  area  of  organized 
crime  and  also  to  find  out  what  such  benefits 
flowed  to  State  and  local  personnel.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  responses  that  I  have  re- 
ceived show  a  woeful  lack  of  programs  aimed 
at  improving  the  organized  crime  fighting 
capabilities  of  not  only  Federal  per!,onnel. 
but  also  State  and  local  agents 

Although  the  responses  have  not  yet  been 
made  public,  I  think  it  Is  important  that  I 
give  you  an  example  of  one  of  the  most  glar- 
ingly" deficient  programs  which  exists  at  the 
Federal  level. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  the  response  I  received 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  a  let- 
ter dated  August  6.  1969    I  quote. 

"Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  to  inform  you 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  no 
training  programs  which  have  been  designed 
to  equip  its  personnel  and  others  to  combat 
organized  crime. 

"The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  charged 
with  keeping  competition  in  trade  both  free 
and  fair  We  therefore,  have  no  training  pro- 
grams   designed    for    the    above-mentioned 

purpose." 

The  FTC  has  awesome  responsibilities  un- 
der the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and 
the  Clayton  Act  for  keeping  the  marketplace 
free  of  "corrupt  practices.  That  it  could  re- 
spond m  such  a  fashion  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension If  there  is  one  force  in  this 
country  which  is  keeping  the  marketplace 
unfree  and  unfair  it  is  organized  crime  To- 
night I  call  upon  the  recently  appointed  new 
Chairman  of  the  FTC  to  reevaluate  the 
course  that  agency  has  taken  In  this  critical 
area  and  to  commence  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  organized  crime,  armed  with  the 
weapons  that  we  in  Congress  have  given  that 
Agency. 

In  fairness  it  should  be  said  that  a  few 
other  Federal  agencies  are  only  slightly  less 
deficient  in  their  recognition  of  the  danger.' 
posed  bv  organized  crime. 

There"fore.  before  effective  coordination 
among  all  levels  of  Government  Is  achieved. 
it  Is  necessarv  that  each  level  and  branch 
put  its  house  in  order  before  embarking  on 
a  course  that  will  merely  compound  existing 
deficiencies.  ^  ^ 

I  am  verv  pleased  by  the  progress  being 
made  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  toward  greater  Inter-Gov- 
ernmental cooperation  In  the  fight  against 
organized  crime.  This  Regional  Training  Con- 
ference is  testlmonv  to  the  sort  of  thinking 
that  must  prevail  if  Government  is  to  make 
progress  In  this  battle. 

Apart  from  the  training  activities  being 
conducted  bv  LEAA.  another  significant  de- 
velopment Is  occurring,  which  If  properly 
conducted,  can  do  much  to  better  equip  law 
enforcement  agents  in  this  fight.  I  refer  to 
the  proposed  Federal  Consolidated  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Center  m  Beltsvllle. 
Maryland.  Conceived  as  a  bold  departure  In 
the  'training  of  law  enforcement  agents,  this 
school  would  provide  education  and  training 
for   more   than   20  Federal  agencies. 

This  new  school  was  proposed  because  of 
the  "need  for  Federal  agents  to  have  thor- 
ough knowledge  and  skills  in  modern  law 
enforcement  techniques."  It  will  not  be  open 
to  State  and  local  agencies  because  of  the 
already  existing  FBI  Academy. 

Mv  investigation  has  shown  that  the  pro- 
pose"d  curriculum  for  the  Beltsvllle  School 
Is  sorelv  deficient  in  courses  dealing  with 
organized  crime.  For  example,  of  the  510 
classroom  hours  which  will  be  devoted  to 
basic  training  of  all  investigators,  not  one 
hour  is  set  aside  specifically  for  organized 
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crime  subjects.  Of  the  additional  198  hours 
which  the  Customs  Bureau  will  devote  to 
special  training  of  ita  agents,  not  one  hour 
Is  specifically  set  aside  for  organized  crime. 
Apart  from  th»t.  the  proposed  curriculum 
of  the  Beltsville  School  is  deficient  in  sub- 
jects such  as  Barvelllance.  undercover  tech- 
niques, criminal  investigations  in  metropoli- 
tAn  areas,  criminal  conspiracy,  and  use  of 
Infonnants. 

I  submit  to  you  that  a  barbe-  In  the  State 
of  Florida  is  given  more  training  Ift  prepara- 
tion for  his  vocation  than  the  average  stu- 
dent at  the  Beltsville  School  will  receive  in 
organized  crlmei.  In  the  course  of  an  agent's 
career,  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  activi- 
ties of  organized  crime  far  more  frequently 
than  he  does  With  overt  acts  of  violence. 
I  strongly  suggest  that  law  enforcement 
training  programs  at  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment be  structured  so  that  they  coincide 
with  this  fact  of  life 

In  his  April  23rd  Message  on  Organized 
Crime.  President  Nixon  announced  that  he 
was  directing  the  newly  appointed  Advisory 
Cooncll  on  Elxecutlve  Orgajilzatlon  to  exam- 
ine the  effectiveness  of  the  Executive  Branch 
tn  combating  organized  crime.  Since  the 
President  has  said  that  the  Council  will  con- 
sider the  organizational  relationship  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  States  and  cities  in 
carrylrf^' out  domestic  Federal  programs,  I 
p'ropKJsfe  that  a  significant  portion  of  the 
Council's  work  be  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  the  sufficiency  of  law  enforcement  train- 
ing programs.  Including  those  which  are  con- 
ducted for  the  benefit  of  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agents. 

The  Council  sihould  have  and  maintain  a 
continuing  dlalog\ie  with  persons  and  groupa 
around  the  counftry  who  have  the  credentials 
and  expertise  to  offer  meaningful  recommen- 
dations. Among  others,  I  refer  specifically  to 
LEAA's  National  Organized  Crime  Advisory 
Committee. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  this  decade, 
both  time  and  developments  emphasize  the 
need  for  a  new  thrust  in  this  war  that  we 
fight  within  our  shores. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  that  the 
maxim  of  the  British  people  is  "Business  as 
usual."  I  say  that  this  maxim  has  all  too 
often  applied  in  our  country  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  organized  crime.  The  1970's 
will  bring  no  change  If  we  do  not  stop  treat- 
ing this  deep-seated  cancerous  condition  with 
only  the  sldlLs  of  dermatology. 


PERSONAL   ANNOUNCEMENT 

( Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Thursday,  the  House 
passed  H.R.  14580  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  Sta.tes  by  assisting  peoples  of 
the  world  to  achieve  economic  develop- 
ment within  a  framework  of  democratic, 
economic,  social  and  political  institu- 
tions. 

I  have  always  been  a  stanch  support- 
er of  the  overall  foreign  aid  concept,  as 
the  record  will  show.  However,  I  was  un- 
able to  be  present  on  the  floor  for  this 
particular  Thursday  night  vote.  St. 
John's  University  of  Brooklyn,  NY.,  is 
one  of  this  great  Nation's  truly  outstand- 
ing Institutions  of  higher  education. 
Puttm",  first  things  first,  there  are  some 
accolades  a  man  simply  cannot  turn  his 
back  on.  This  was  one  of  those  occasions. 
St.  John's  Uniyersity.  on  the  evening  of 
the  foreign  aid  vote,  named  me  their 
"Man  of  the  Year"  at  a  testimonial  din- 
ner. In  order  to  be  present  for  this  singu- 
larly, great  honor,  I  was  unable  to  take 


part  in  the  vote  which  was  delayed  by  a 
series  of  time-consuming  amendments. 

Among  these  amendments  were  the 
ones  providing  an  additional  $54.5  mil- 
lion for  military  sissistance  for  the  Re- 
public of  China  and  another  try  at  an 
across-the-board  slash  in  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation.  I  would  have  voted  against 
both  measures.  The  funds  for  the  Re- 
public of  China  were  already  adequate 
and,  as  I  stated  before,  I  am  opposed  to 
cuts  in  a  program  so  vital  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

I  regret  not  having  been  recorded  on 
the  final  vote.  But  I  would  not  have  been 
present  for  the  high  honor  accorded  me 
by  St.  John's  University  had  I  not  been 
sure  that  this  important  legislation  was 
assured  of  passage. 


UNITED  NATIONS  SECRETARY  GEN- 
ERAL U  THANT'S  PROPOSAL  TO 
NEUTRALIZE  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

I  Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material.* 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Rolland  Bradley  of  Houston.  Tex.,  has 
proposed  that  consideration  be  given  to 
accepting  Secretary  General  U  Thants 
proposal  to  neutralize  South  Vietnam. 
Since  I  feel  that  it  is  most  important  that 
all  possibilities  for  settlement  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  be  explored,  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  Mr.  Bradley's 
proposal : 

Wht  All  This  Silenck? 
(By  BoUand  Bradley) 
When  the  titular  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  his  campaign  last  year,  held  his 
principal  public  meeting  in  Houston.  Texas. 
after  his  address  he  invited  questions.  One  of 
the  most  significant  inquiries  was  substan- 
tially as  follows:  Do  you  approve  Secretary- 
General  U  Thant's  proposal  that  the  fight- 
ing m  South  Vietnam  be  ended  by  neutral- 
izing the  area  as  was  done  in  Austria?  The 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States 
answered  In  the  affirmative.  Yet  little  or  no 
serious  consideration  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  the  proposal.  The  fact  that  It  came 
from  a  high  official  In  the  United  Nations 
did  not  give  the  suggestion  much  weight. 
This  Illustrates  how  little  power  is  possessed 
by  our  only  agency  for  International  peace. 
However,  our  experience  with  Austria,  where 
Russia  finally  agreed  to  its  neutralization, 
seems  to  indicate  that  U  Thant's  proposal 
should  be  considered  seriously  at  this  time. 
Furthermore.  U  Thant's  Southeast  Asian 
baclcground  should  strengthen  our  hope  that 
the  parties  most  concerned  would  accept  his 
plan.  This  malces  one  wonder  why  Clark 
Clltford.  our  recent  Secretary  of  Defense,  did 
not  mention  the  prof>osal  in  his  recent  article. 
Although  Arthur  Goldberg  had  been  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  he  did  not 
even  mention  U  Thant's  suggestion  when  th€ 
various  means  of  settling  the  conflict  over 
South  Vietnam  were  listed  by  Goldberg. 
Why  do  we  have  all  of  this  silence? 
If  a  neutralized  South  Vietnam  were  es- 
tablished by  action  similar  to  Austria's  neu- 
tralization, this  could  be  a  vital  step  toward 
a  concert  of  Great  Powers.  With  their  re- 
spective satellites  we  could  secure  a  settle- 
ment such  as  Winston  Churchill  urged  sev- 
eral years  after  he  fathered  the  Idea  of  the 
Ir>n  Curtain.  The  present  era  requires  some- 
thing much  more  constructive  than  the 
Cold  War.  Nationalism  must  make  room  for 
something  more  Inclusive  than  the  alliance 
sy.stcm  if  a  Third  World  War  is  to  be  pre- 
vented. Settlement  in  South  Vietnam  bv  the 


method  mentioned  above  would  give  neither 
Communism  nor  its  opponents  a  victory  .a 
neutralized  South  Vietnam  would  be  the 
price  that  unhappy  land  would  pay  in  order 
to  prevent  the  danger  of  the  present  con- 
flict's spreading  Into  an  atomic  war  between 
the  large  nations. 

A  second  step  toward  the  concert  of  Pow- 
ers must  be  found  In  the  present  effort  bv 
the  United  Slates  and  Russia  to  effect  mean- 
ingful treaties  that  should  end  the  arm- 
race.  Both  of  these  Powers  need  their  eco- 
nomic resources  to  serve  the  Interests  ik 
their  respective  peoples.  The  best  securltv 
that  both  systems  have  for  survival  Is  thf 
success  they  have  In  this  service,  for  the 
people  are  sovereign  ultimately.  Commu- 
nism or  any  other  system  can  succeed  only 
so  long  as  it  is  accepted  by  the  people  who 
live  under  it.  Both  America  and  Russia 
would  do  well  to  remember  this  fact. 

A  third  step  that  Russia  and  America 
should  take  together  is  that  of  getting  China 
to  Join  in  an  arms  settlement  that  will  limit 
armaments  and  mean  the  end  of  atomic 
weapons,  as  well  as  germ  and  gas  warfare.  As 
fast  as  nationalism  will  permit,  there  must 
be  such  limitation  on  armaments  that  no 
nation  will  be  able  to  defy  humanity.  Tu 
prevent  International  war  we  must  have  an 
agency,  possibly  the  United  Nations,  more 
responsibly  organized  and  with  limited  power 
adequate  to  put  a  trouble  shooter  into  the 
field  when  necessary  to  prevent  war  between 
nations. 

In  ending  the  Cold  War  we  must  provide 
means  so  that  another  general  war  will  be 
impassible.  The  nations  must  cooperate  to 
this  end  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  Other- 
wise we  shall  have  a  holocaust  with  hydro- 
gen bombs.  The  military  on  both  sides  will 
know  that  nothing  can  prevent  this  extreme 
method  of  seeking  victory.  They  know  that 
the  side  that  loses  will  be  subject  to  'war- 
crimes'  trials  and  execution  of  ite  leaders. 
This  example  was  set  In  Germany  and  Japan 
after  the  Second  World  War. 

Why  not  follow  the  advice  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  and  neu- 
tralize South  Vietnam?  This  should  become 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  threat  to 
humanity  by  the  contest  between  Commu- 
nism and  its  enemies  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
should  become  an  example  of  the  Great 
Powers  working  together  for  the  welfare  of 
their  respective  peoples. 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  PRES- 
IDENT ROOSEVELT  AND  AMBAS- 
SADOR BULLITT 

<  Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
{>ermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.  > 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral months  I  have  been  assisting  my 
constituent,  Prof.  Francis  Loewenheim 
of  Rice  University,  in  his  attempts  to 
have  his  charges  against  e.iiployees  of 
the  National  Archives  aired.  Professor 
Loewenheim  has  charged  that  corre- 
spondence between  President  Roosevelt 
and  Ambassador  Bullitt  at  the  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  Library  in  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.. 
was  withheld  from  him  during  the  course 
of  his  research  at  the  library. 

A  voluminous  record  of  correspond- 
ence, clippings,  and  documents  has  devel- 
oped in  this  matter.  Rather  than  burden 
the  Record  with  this  wealth  of  material, 
I  will  submit  two  samples  of  the  evidence 
in  the  case  to  explain  my  concern.  The 
first  sample  consists  of  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  Book  Re- 
view, published  in  September,  from  20 
distinguished  scholars  sharing  Professor 
Loewenheim's  condemnation  of  the  ac- 
tions of  some  National  Archives  employ- 
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ees,  and  a  responding  letter  from  Archi- 
vist James  B.  Rhoads: 

PRESroENTIAL    PAPEKS 


To  the  EnrrOR: 

The  recent  publication  of  "Pranklln  o. 
Roosevelt  and  Foreign  Affairs.  1933-1937"  by 
the  Harvard  University  Press  (reviewed  by 
vou  on  July  6)  raises  certain  Important  Is- 
sues which  we  believe  deserve  the  serious 
consideration  of  interested  scholars,  general 
readers,  and  public  officials. 

First  of  all.  It  has  been  known  for  some 
time  that  these  three  volumes  had  been 
substantially  completed  In  the  early  1960"s, 
but  that  their  existence  had  been  system- 
atically and  without  any  Justification  con- 
cealed from  several  scholars  who  have  worked 
at  Hyde  Park  over  many  years,  and  would 
have  had  occasion  to  consult  and  to  use 
them.  We  deplore  this  as  a  serious  abuse  of 
archival  power. 

Secondly,  although  the  three  volumes  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  official  United  States 
Government  documents,  or  doctunents  wUled 
to  the  American  people  by  President  Roose- 
velt (and  should  therefore  have  been  pu»>- 
llshed  by  the  Government  Printing  Office), 
they  were  Instead  offered  to  three  private 
university  presses — Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton,  the  last  of  which  declined  to  bid 
on  them.  Since  these  volumes  are  in  fact  offi- 
cial publications  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, we  believe  that  their  publication— 
whether  by  a  university  press  or  a  commer- 
cial publisher — raises  serious  questions  of 
legality  and  propriety. 

Thirdly,  though  Section  8  of  the  VS.  Copy- 
right Law  makes  It  clear  that  such  volumes 
or  documents  may  not  be  copyrighted,  the 
Harvard  University  Press  was  permitted  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  (which 
controls  the  Roosevelt  Library)  to  publish 
these  volumes  with  a  Harvard  University 
copyright,  which  has  twice  now,  however 
been  refused  registration  (that  is,  rejected) 
by  the  Copyright  Dl\ision  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Finally,  several  scholars  have,  over  the  past 
10  years,  had  various  documents  at  Hyde 
Park  denied  or  withheld  from  them,  seriously 
affecting  their  work  and,  in  at  least  one 
Instance,  preventing  its  completion  emd  pub- 
lication altogether. 

For  these  reasons,  we  believe  that  a  com- 
plete  investigation   of  the  history  of   these 
three  volumes,  as  well  as  the  operations  of 
the  Presidential  Ubrariee.  is  urgently  called 
for.  The  material  preserved  in  the  Preslden- 
Ual   libraries   Is    among   our   most   precious 
national  assets.  Their  operations  and  publi- 
cations must  be  completely  above  suspicion— 
which  in  the  case  of  the  Roosevelt  Library, 
is  unfortunately  not  true  at  the  moment. 
Leonard    Bates,    University    of    Illinois: 
Barton  J.  Bernstein,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity: Ray  Allen  Blllington.  Huntington 
Ubrarv;    Robert  E.   Burke,   University 
of    Washington:    Norman    F.    Cantor, 
Brandets  University;  Gordon  A.  Craig, 
Stanford  University:  E.  David  Cronon, 
University  of  Wisconsin:  Carl  N.  Deg- 
ler.     Stanford     University;      Manfred 
Jones,  Union  College. 
Lawrence  S.  Kaplan,  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity: Harold  D.  Langley.  Catholic  Uni- 
versity:  Francis  L.   Loewenheim.  Rice 
University:   Arno  J.  Mayer,  Princeton 
University;    William   H.   Nelson.    Uni- 
versity   of    Toronto;    Jacob    M.    Price, 
University  of  Michigan:  Armln  Rappa- 
port.  University  of  California,  La  JoUa; 
Richard   P.    Tralna.   Wabash    College: 
Gerhard    L.    Weinberg.    University    of 
Michigan;  Bernard  A.  Welsberger,  New 
York   University;    Henry    R.    Winkler, 
Rutgers  University. 
A  Reply 
On  behalf  of  the  National   Archives  and 
Records  Service  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 


ministration, and  its  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt 
Library.  I  should  like  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  Book  Review  for  Its  courtesy 
in  permltUng  us  to  present  the  following 
comments  on  the  above  letter. 

1  The  volumes,  complied  between  1957  and 
1961  were  set  aside  until  1967,  when  a  change 
in  State  Department  restrictions  permitted 
their  completion  and  publication.  At  no  time 
was  their  existence  concealed,  as  stated  in 
the  letter.  On  the  contrary,  the  volumes  were 
mentioned  to  many  searchers  at  the  Library, 
and  the  Library  Director  also  mentioned 
them  In  a  paper  read  before  the  April  1966 
meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical 
Association,  published  In  the  Midwest  Quar- 
terly VII  {Autumn  1965) .  53-65. 

2  The  volumes  were  published  without 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  which  makes 
their  private  publication  both  legal  and 
proper.  The  method  followed  not  only  saved 
money  but  Is  also  achieving  wide  dissemina- 
tion of  the  volumes  through  the  publisher's 
distribution  machinery. 

3  At  the  time  the  contract  for  publica- 
tion was  made,  it  was  not  known  what  copy- 
rightable elements  might  be  contributed  to 
the  volumes  by  the  publisher  to  supplement 
Government-furnished  documents  and  ma- 
terials, which  are  In  the  public  domain.  The 
contract  for  publication  provided  therefore 
that  a  copyright  may  be  procured  except  as 
to  such  materials  as  are  In  the  public  do- 
main. As  required  by  the  contract,  the  copy- 
right notice  in  the  volumes  states  that  "the 
copyright  does  not  cover  any  documents  that 
are  In  the  public  domain." 

4  Documents  open  for  research— and  this 
Is  the  vast  bulk  of  the  documents  In  the 
Roosevelt  Library— have  been  and  are  made 
available  Impartially  to  all  searchers.  The 
contention  that  any  of  these  documents  have 
been  denied  or  withheld  has  no  basis  in  fact. 
Access  to  documents  bearing  a  national  secu- 
rity classification  (or  on  which  restrictions 
have  been  Imposed  by  the  donors)  Is,  of 
course,  restricted. 

With  one  exception,  none  of  the  signers  of 
the  letter  has  ever  asked  the  Library  for  the 
facts  In  the  case.  Pull  details  will  be  sup- 
Dlied  to  them,  and  to  others  Interested,  on 
request  to  the  Library  or  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service 

James  B.  Rhoads. 
ATChivist  of  the  United  States. 

Washington. 


COMMISSION  ON  POT 


The  second  sample  of  evidence  in  this 
matter  is  two  paragraphs  taken  from  the 
contract  between  the  National  Archives 
and  Harvard  College  for  publication  of 
the  work,  "Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Foreign  Affairs,  1933-1937."  This  three- 
volume  work  contains  material  allegedly 
withheld  from  historians.  It  was  denied 
a  copyright  by  the  Copyright  Office  on 
the  ground  that  all  the  material  con- 
tained in  it  is  ir  the  public  domain. 

1  The  Government  grants  and  assigns  to 
the  Publishers  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
to  print,  reprint,  or  cause  to  be  published 
in  any  and  all  forms,  including  serial,  di- 
gest translation,  anthology,  recorded,  motion 
picture  radio,  and  television,  as  well  as  book 
form  throughout  the  world,  a  typescript 
work  entitled,  "Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Foreign  Affairs.  1933-1937."  during  the  full 
term  of  any  copyright  thereof  and  all  re- 
newals of  any  such  copyright. 

7  The  Government  will  refrain  from  pub- 
lishing, without  the  consent  of  the  Publish- 
ers during  the  continuance  of  this  contract, 
any  abridged  or  other  edition  of  the  said 
work  or  any  similar  work  which  tends  to 
interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  said  work. 

I  appreciate  the  Interest  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Houston  (Mr. 
BUSH)  who  is  also  submitting  a  state- 
ment on  this  matter. 


(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Marihuana.  The  ex- 
panding U.S.  marihuana  phenomenon 
calls  for  a  corresponding  increase  in  sci- 
entific research  into  all  facets  of  the 
situation.  Only  from  a  foundation  of 
hard  facts  can  we  proceed  to  reevaluate 
existing  marihuana  laws  to  bring  them 
in  line  with  the  realities  of  marihuana 

use.  .    . 

The  first  task  of  the  Commission,  as 
proposed  in  my  bill,  will  be  to  separate 
fact  from  fiction.  It  must  be  determined 
whether  the  use  of  marihuana  is  dan- 
gerous or  harmless.  U  it  is  found  that 
marihuana  use  does  not  warrant  the 
harsh  penalties  provided  for  m  existing 
law  then  the  law  should  be  changed. 
However  if  it  is  found  that  marihuana 
use  does  cause  physical  or  psychological 
damage  to  individuals,  or  has  a  cumula- 
tive detrimental  effect  upon  society  as  a 
whole  the  law  should  be  adjusted  to  re- 
flect those  findings.  The  result  in  either 
case  must  be  laws  which  are  both  accept- 
able and  effective. 

Another  area  of  concentration  and  one 
which  will  constitute  the  major  objec- 
tive of  the  study  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween marihuana  and  the  use  of  hard 
drugs  I  can  think  of  no  area  which  is 
more  crucial  to  any  endeavors  to  change 
the  marihuana  laws  than  the  marihuana 
hard  drtig  relationship. 

To  date  the  connection  has  been  nei- 
ther proved  nor  disproved,  and  disparities 
exist  between  separate  scientific  findings 
on  the  relationship.  The  present  state  of 
affairs  is  graphically  illustrated  by  the 
following  two  reports.  On  October  15.  Dr. 
Stanlev  F.  Yolles,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional "institutes  of  Health,  testified  be- 
fore   the    House    Select    Committee   on 
Crime    that    the    scientific    community 
knows  nothing  in  the  nature  of  mari- 
huana that  predisposes  to  heroin  use. 
and  that  less  than  5  percent  of  chronic 
users   of   marihuana    go   on    to   heroin 
use    Three  days  later,  the  Washington 
Post    reported    the    findings    of    three 
studies    at    the    District    of    Columbia 
Department  of  Corrections  llnkmg  drug 
use  to  crime.  Dr.  Robert  DuPont    the 
corrections   community  service   official, 
stated  that  while  the  percentage  of  per- 
sons using  only  marihuana  coming  to  the 
Department    of    Corrections    was    very 
small  the  percentage  who  use  only  man- 
huana  and  not  heroin  was  about  2  per- 
cent Thus,  98  percent  of  persons  coming 
to  the  Department  of  Corrections  who  use 
heroin  also  use  marihuana.  These  facts, 
while  not  contradicting  Dr.  Yolles  testi- 
mony, certainly  raise  the  question  of  the 
connection  between  marihuana  and  nard 
drugs,  and  at  the  very  least,  demand  that 
extensive  research  be  done  in  this  area. 
My  proposed  Commission  is  the  proper 
vehicle  to  initiate   and  coordinate  re- 
search on  this  very  critical  relationship. 
The  proposed  Commission  will  be  com- 
posed of   nine  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  will  concentrate  their 
research  on  the  following  areas: 
First,  the  extent  of  use  of  marihuana 
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in  the  United  States  to  include  the  num- 
ber of  users,  number  of  arrests,  number 
of  convictions,  amount  of  marihuana 
seized,  type  of  user,  nature  of  use; 

Second,  an  evaluation  of  the  efficacy 
of  existing  marihuana  laws; 

Third,  a  study  of  the  pharmacology  of 
marihuana  and  its  immediate  physio- 
logical and  psychological  long-term 
effects; 

Fourth,  the  relationship  of  marihuana 
use  to  aggressive  behavior  and  crime; 
and 

Fifth,  the  relationship  betwcn  mari- 
huana and  the  u.se  of  other  drugs. 

The  Commission  will  submit  iUs  report 
within  1  year  after  its  creation,  and.  in 
addition  to  providing  an  in  depth 
analysis  of  the  total  marihuana  situ- 
ation, the  report  will  contain  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative action  to  carry  out  its  proposals. 


a  bit  on  the  words  of  these  two  great 
leaders. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClure  >  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  FiNDLEY.  for  60  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 10. 

Mr.  Bush,   for  5  minutes,  today. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  i  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Farbstein.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  TcNNEY.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


WORLD  SUPPORT   FOR   PRESIDENT 
NIXON  ON  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

'Mr.  TAFT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission- to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in-the  Record,  i 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  has  not  only  .succeeded  in  uniting 
most  Americans  behind  his  efforts  to  ob- 
tain a  just  peace  in  Vietnam,  but  he  also 
has  won  support  from  some  of  the  world's 
outstanding  leaders. 

Two  of  the.se  are  Mrs.  Golda  Meir.  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel  and  Pope  Paul 
VI. 

I  recognize  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
have  read  about  their  endor.sement  of 
President  Nixons  pursuit  of  peace  speech 
of  November  3  but  still.  I  call  to  then- 
attention  that  it  IS  unusual  to  find  two 
such  divergent  leaders  united  behind  the 
proposals  of  a  third. 

Mrs.  Meir  leads  a  beleaguered  nation 
surrounded  by  hostile  forces  but  deter- 
mined not  to  surrender. 

The  Pope  stands  preeminently  as  a 
man  of  peace. 

Yet.  their  words  to  the  President  are 
remarkably  similar  in  impact. 

Through  our  Ambassador  to  Israel 
came  this  message: 

The  Prime  Minister  w.1slies  to  congratulate 
the  President  on  his  meaningful  speech  and 
express  her  hope  that  he  will  speedily  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  at>out  peace  In  Vletnani. 
The  President's  speech  conUilns  much  that 
encouriiges  and  strengthens  freedom  loving 
.small  nations  the  world  over  which  are  striv- 
ing to  maintain  their  independence  existence 
looking  to  the  great  democracy,  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Pope  is  quoted  in  part  as  saying. 

We  also  understand  that  the  right  mode 
of  ending  the  conflict  demands  in  the  present 
circumstances  a  well  meditated  and  respon- 
sible procedure,  not  only  to  avoid  neglecting 
international  obligations  which  honor  and 
the  necessity  ot  not  betraying  the  confidence 
of  one's  allies  require  should  be  fulfilled,  but 
also  In  order  that  the  cause  and  the  Ideal 
propoeed  to  your  fellow  citizens,  for  which 
so  many  have  made  the  sacrifice  of  their 
very  lives,  that  la:  helping  a  people  which  la 
weak  and  deserving  of  assistance  to  defend 
Its  right  to  .self  determination  and  to  the  free 
promotion  of  Its  peaceful  development — that 
this  cause  and  this  Ideal  should  not  be 
denied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  well  if  those 
who  marched  November  15th  pondered 


Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BiAGGi. 

Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  CalifoiTiia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hicks  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Hebert. 

Mr.  BoLAND  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski. 

Mr,  Hays. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Ma.ssachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DONOHUE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MiNisii. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  five 
instances  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  during  the  debate 
onH.R.  14741. 

The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClure'  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  • 

Mr.  'Whalen. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ayres  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  FtTLTON  of  Pennsylvania  In  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr  Foreman  in  two  instances. 

Mr  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  GooDLiNC. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Skubitz  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Meskill  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  RoTH. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:  t 

Mr.  Purcell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottincer  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mr,  Howard. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  2566  An  act  lor  the  roller  ol  Jlmmle  R. 
Pope:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S  2056  .'Vn  act  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Dl.strlct  of  Columbia  Code  to  ijermlt  unmar- 
ried Jvidi;es  of  the  court.s  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  vt'ho  have  no  dependent  children 
to  terminate  their  payments  for  survivors  an- 
nvilty  and  to  receive  a  refund  of  amounts 
paid  for  such  annuity 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  November  24.  1969  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.  3666.  An  act  to  amend  section  :?36ic) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act: 

H.R.  4284  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Standard  Reference 
Data  Act: 

H.R  11363  .\n  act  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wildlife 
Into  the  United  States;  to  prevent  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  reptile.';,  amphibians,  and 
other  wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State  law: 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R.  13018.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  13949.  An  act  to  provide  certain 
equipment  for  use  in  the  offices  of  Members, 
officers,  and  committees  of  the  House  ol  Rep- 
resentatives, and  for  other  purposes:    and 

H  R.  14195.  An  act  to  revise  the  law  gov- 
erning contests  of  elections  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


i^JOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
I  at  3  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.K  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  November  26.  1969.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

1362.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  a 
letter  fixim  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes  transmitting  a  report 
of  opportunities  for  improvement  in 
management  of  militar>'-owned  house- 
hold furnishings  overseas.  Dejiartment  of 
Defense,  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.  Res  726.  Resolution  for  consideration  of 
HR  14227.  a  bill  to  amend  section  1401a(b) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
adjustments  of  retired  pay  to  reflect  changes 
in  Consumer  Price  Index.  (Kept.  No.  91-692) . 
Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.  Res.  727.  Resolution  for  consideration  of 
HR  944,  a  bill  to  amend  .section  404(d)  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  by  increasing 
the  maximum  rates  of  per  diem  allowance 
and  reimbursement  authorized,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  meet  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  travel  i  Rept  No.  91-693).  Ordered 
ti.)  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
HR  14964  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  an 
Individual's  entitlement  to  retirement  ben- 
efits under  thait  act  or  the  Social  Security 
.\ct  while  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  dependent's 
or  survivor's  benefits  under  the  other  such 
act  shall  not  operate  to  prevent  any  In- 
creases in  his  or  her  benefits  under  the  1937 
;.ct  which  would  otherwise  result  under  the 
^I'-called  social  security  minimum  guarantee 
provision;  to  the  Commlt'^e  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

By    Mr     COHELAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
CoNTE.  Mr    Steed,  Mr.  Weickkr.  Mr. 
.^DAMS.  Mr.  .Addabbo.  Mr.  Anderson 
of     California.     Mr.     Boland.     Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Burton  of 
California.   Mr.  BtTTON.   Mr.    Caret, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mrs   Chisholm.  Mr.  Con- 
TERS.  Mr.  Daddario.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  William  D   Ford.  Mr. 
Foreman,    Mr.    Flood.    Mr.    Gavdos. 
Mr.    Green    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Ha.stings.  and  Mr.  Hathaway)  : 
H.R   14965.  A    bill   to   provide  for  uniform 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from   their  homes,   buslnes.ses.   or  farms  by 
Federal  and  federally  .assisted  programs  and 
:o  establish  uniform  .':il  eqviltable  land  ac- 
quisition policies   for  Federal   and  federally 
assisted    programs;    to    the    Committee    on 
PMbllc  Works. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN  (for  lilmself.  Mr. 
Gorman.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hou- 
riELD.  Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr. 
MiKVA.  Mr.  MiLixR  of  California.  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Patten,  Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  PowEix,  Mr.  Retiss.  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  RoTBAL.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son  of  Georgia.  Mr.  TtJNJNET,  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  : 
H.R.  14966.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 


from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs  and 
to  establish  uniform  and  equitable  land  ac- 
quisition policies  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McClory,  and  Mr.  MacGregor)  ; 
H.R.  14967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credlb 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  In  pro\-ldlng  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  DEVINE; 
H  R.  14968.  A  bill  to  require  an  applicant 
for  a  permit  to  hold  a  demonstration,  parade, 
march,  or  vlgU  on  Federal  property  or  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  post  a  bond  to  cover 
certain  costs  of  such  demonstration,  parade, 
march,  or  vigil;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Bv  Mr.  DONOHUE : 
HR.  14969.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  pay- 
ment for  chiropractors'  services  under  the 
program  of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  14970.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  luider  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  14971.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  pay- 
ment for  chiropractors'  services  under  the 
program  of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  MR.  HANLEY : 
H.R.  14972.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Biaogi, 
Mr.     Bingham,     Mr.     Boland.     Mr. 
Brademas.    Mr.   Bbasco,   Mr.   Brown 
of    Michigan,    Mr.    Broomfield,    Mr. 
Cahill.  Mr,  DuLSKi.  Mr.  Phaser.  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington.  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Meskill.  Mr.  O'Neill 
of    Massachusetts.    Mr.    Pettis.    Mr, 
Stanton,  and  Mr,  Lukens)  : 
HR.  14973.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Marihuana;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
H.R.  14974.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  FMnd  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  897),  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior   and   Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  14975.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  refund  of  certain 
postal  fees  charged  with  respect  to  merchan- 
dise imported  In  the  malls;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  MESKILL: 
H.R.  14976.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
assistance  to  a  State  or  local  government  or 
agency  for   rehabilitation   or   renovation   of 
housing   and    for    enforcement   of   local   or 
State  hotislng  codes  tinder  the  urban  renewal 
program,  the  public  housing  program,  or  the 
model   cities  program,  or  under   any   other 
program  Involving  the  provision  by  State  or 
local  governments  of  housing  or  related  fa- 
cilities, shall  be  made  available  only  on  con- 
dition  that  the   recipient   submit   and   carry 
out   an   effective    plan    for   eliminating   the 
causes  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  14977.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  help  cities  and  communi- 
ties of  the  United  States  develop  and  carry 


out  intensive  local  programs  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H  R.  14978.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  help  cities  and  communi- 
ties of  the  United  States  develop  and  carry 
out  intensive  local  programs  to  detect  and 
treat  Incidents  of  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   MILLER   of   California 
H  R.  14979.  A    bill    to    establish    the    Fort 
Point   National   Historic   Site    in    San    Fran- 
cisco. Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes:    t.o  the 
Committee  on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 
BvMr.  MIZE: 
H.R.    14980.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the    Committee   on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN : 
H.R.  14981.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   a   Commission   on   Marihuana; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    NELSEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Thompson  of  Wisconsin.  Mr   Puqua. 
and  Mr.  Bboyhill  of  Virginia)  : 
H.R.  14982.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
munity   from    taxation    In    the    District    of 
Columbia  In   the  case   of  the   International 
Telecommunications    Satellite    Consortium, 
and  any  successor  organization  thereto;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By    Mr.    PURCELL     (for    himself    and 
Mrs.  May)  : 
H.R.    14983.   A   bill   to  enable  wheat  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  end-product  manu- 
facturers of  wheat  foods  to  work  together  to 
establish,  finance,  and   administer  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  research,  education,  and 
promotion  to  maintain  and  expand  markets 
for   wheat   and   wheat  products   for   use   as 
human  foods  within   the  United   States;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  REIFEL  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  14984.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Mississippi  Sioux  In- 
dians In  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets 
numbered  142.  359-363.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

BvMr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.   i4985.  A  bill  to  estabhsh   an  Inter- 
governmental  Commission   on   Long   Island 
Sound;   to  the   Committee  on   Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

BvMr  TAFT: 
HR.  14986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  indUlduals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
HR  l'4987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expense©  incurred  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion- to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  14988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  for 
amounts  paid  tuition  or  fees  to  educational 
institutions,  and  to  allo-v  a  credit  for  taxes 
paid  for  public  education;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H  R  14989.  A  bill  to  make  the  provisions  oif 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  appli- 
cable to  indU-lduals  preparing  to  be  volunteer 
firemen:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Bv  Mr.  WATSON : 
H.R.  14990.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro\ide  payme,nt 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Way!^  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mrs    ^^KK: 
H  J  Res  1014    Joint  r»^o;utlon  to  give  im- 
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mediate  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
ment 

By  Mr  CAHILL: 

H  Res.  728  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  m  Vie'  nam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Porelgn  Affairs. 

By  Mr    EVINS  of  Tennessee 

H.  R«s  729  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  la  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  AffsJrs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  tis  follows: 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.    14991.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Mrs. 


Athena  Loukanarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  QUBSER 

HR.  14992  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Allen 
H  "Mai"  Elward;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H.R  14993.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hazel 
Alberta  (Flanders)  Klrkendoll,  Sheila  Dar- 
lene  (Klrkendoll)  McParland,  Lydla  Elen 
(Flanders)  Smith,  WUma  Elizabeth  (Fland- 
ers) Balnter.  Temple  Luclle  (Flanders) 
Schulz  Wells,  William  Edward  Schulz,  Oene- 
vla  Bell  (Flanders)  Hams.  John  Calvin  Hams, 
David  Eugene  Hams,  Pamela  Sue  Hams, 
Florence  Gamell  (Flanders)  Bergerhofer, 
Richard  Albert  Bergerhofer,  Debra  Ann 
Bergerhofer,  Finis  Marlon  (Flanders)  Mc- 
Farland,  Marl  Kathleen  (McParland)  Palmer, 
and  Gary  Lee  McFarland;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H  R.    14994.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Dave 
Mueller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr    TEAGUE   of   California: 
H  R.   14996    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of   California  at   Santa  Barbara;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

341.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  resolution  of  the 
elected  directors  of  the  Nation's  37  farm 
credit  banks,  In  appreciation  of  the  support 
of  Congress  of  fanner-owned  credit  systems 
which  was  referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agriculture. 


SENATE— rwesrfa^,  November  25,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  <Mr.  Metcalf). 

The-Reverend  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Stone, 
associate  pastor.  National  Presbyterian 
Church,  Washington,  DC,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  most  high  and  mighty 
ruler  of  the  universe,  by  whom  our  Na- 
tion was  estaiJlished:  We  rejoice  in  this 
week  of  National  Thanksgiving,  and  es- 
pecially in  this  place  today  we  lift  the 
prayers  of  gratitude  of  the  people  for  an- 
other safe  return  of  our  explorers  from 
the  realms  of  space.  The  widening  hori- 
zons of  man's  experience  bring  new  won- 
der at  Thy  creative  power  and  the  sus- 
tenance which  Thou  dost  give  the  people. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  favor  shown 
under  our  fathers  and  Thy  faithfulness 
continued  to  their  children;  for  the  rich 
land  given  us  for  an  inheritance,  and 
the  great  power  entrusted  to  the  people; 
for  the  fidelity  of  men  set  in  authority, 
and  the  peace  maintained  by  righteous 
laws;  for  an  honorable  place  among  the 
nations,  and  the  opportunity  of  increas- 
ing service  to  the  world. 

Within  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
men  in  this  assembly,  keep  Thou  the 
commonwealth  beneath  Thy  care,  and 
guide  the  state  according  to  Thy  will; 
and  Thine  shall  be  the  glory  and  the 
praise  and  the  thanksgiving  from  gen- 
eration to  generation. 

We  pray  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen, 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. November  24.  1969.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  for  not  to  exceed  45 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Proxmhie)  . 
statements  in  relation  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


E3tECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. With  objection,  the  nominatlon.s 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  blor 

I  The  nominations  are  as  follows:) 

Calendar  No.  680,  Stanley  B.  Miller,  of  In- 
diana, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  Indiana  for  the  term  of  4  year? 

Calendar  No.  681,  Andrew  J.  F.  Peeples.  >t 
Florida,  to  be  US.  marshal  for  the  middle 
district  of  Florida  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Calendar  No.  682.  James  W.  Traeger.  of 
Indiana,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern 
district  of  Indiana  for  the  term  of  4  year.- 

Calendar  No.  683,  Anthony  E.  Rozanan. 
of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Michigan  lor  the  term 
of  4  years 

Calendar  No.  684.  Lloyd  H.  Grimm,  of 
Nebraska,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Nebraska  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Calendar  No.  686,  William  C.  Black,  o-. 
Texas,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  norther:, 
district   of  Texas  for   the  term  of  4   year? 

Calendar  No.  686.  J  Keith  Gary,  of  Texa.v 
to  be  US.  marshal  for  the  eastern  dlstrU: 
of  Texas  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  sub.se- 
quently  said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate earlier  today  in  confirming  the  nom- 
ination of  William  C.  Black,  of  Texas,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern  district 
of  Texas.  De  vacated,  and  that  the  nom- 
ination which  is  designated  as  Calendar 
No.  685  be  retiUTied  to  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination will  be  vacated,  and  the  nomi- 
nation will  be  returned  to  the  calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sim- 
dry  nominations  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 


COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  THURMOND  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  although  new  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  are  ex- 
pected to  be  approved  this  morning  by  a 
voice  vote,  I  woiUd  like  to  go  on  record 
as  being  in  opposition  to  these  appoint- 
ments. I  opposed  the  establishment  of 
this  Commission  in  the  beginning.  I  know 
of  nothing  it  has  accomplished,  and  I 
feel  that  it  should  be  abolished. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  support  any  nominations  to  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
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The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  to  the  Commission  on  Civil 

^'Mr^MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
hp  considered  en  bloc. 

•?!«  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 

"'Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
ccnsent  that  the  President  be  immedi- 
ately notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teni- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  tne 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
.session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
RESEARCH 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
military  procurement  authorization 
measure  contained  a  provision  of  par- 
ticular importance  and  significance,  l 
refer  to  section  203  of  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  carry 
nut  anv  research  project  or  study  unless  such 
project  or  study  has  a  direct  and  apparent 
relationship  to  a  specific  mlUtary  function. 

The  language  of  that  amendment  is 
clear  and  specific.  The  clear  intent  was 
to  restrict  the  pervasive  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  respect  to  the 
sponsorship  of  research.  I  think  the  wis- 
dom of  this  amendment  was  manifested 
bv  the  fact  that  it  remained  untouched 
throughout  the  conference  between  the 
two  Houses  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  law. 
congress .  when    it   enacts    its    laws, 
does  not  attempt  to  waste  time  on  fu- 
tile gestures.  I  make  this  statement  be- 
cause of  the  feeling  of  dismay  and  as- 
tonishment when  I  read  a  reply  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  a  letter  from 
Senator  Pulbright  concermng  the  im- 
pact Of  section  203  on  the  sponsorship  of 
its  research.  That  letter  stated  that  aU 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  research 
has  a  direct  and  apparent  relatlon^p 
to  a  mission  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  thus  there  would  be  no  Impact 
on  their  sponsorship  by  the  passage  of 
this  section.  It  Is  greatly  upsetting  to  see 
any  executive  agency  disabusing  the  clear 
expression   of   congressional   Intent,   it 
would  be  unwise  for  Congress  to  attempt 
to  supervise  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  any  of  the  executive  agencies;  the  ex- 
ecutive must  be  permitted  to  operate 


with  certain  discretion  but  within  the 
confines  of  congressional  Poji^y  delinea- 
tions. I  repeat,  it  is  essential  that  the 
broad  policy  guidelines  set  down  by 
Congress  in  the  enactment  of  its  laws 
be  foUowed  by  the  executive  agencies. 
For  too  long,  perhaps,  some  agencies 
have  been  permitted  to  operate  without 
the  type  of  constitutional  check  that 
gi?*s  particular  relevance  to  our  form  of 
government.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can 
be  tolerated  by  Congress. 

The  sponsorship  of  research  by  the 
Department  of   Defense  over   the  past 
20  years  has  contributed  greatly  to  this 
country.  During  this  period.  Defense  wa^ 
the  only  agency  that  was  able  to  obtain 
sufficient  funds  to  keep  the  Government  s 
contribution  to  the  scientific  community 
at  a  level  that  would  maintain  this  Na- 
tion's primacy  in  the  field  of  scientific 
research.  I  think,  however,  that  the  at- 
titudes in  this  country  have  matured  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  now  Justify  d- 
rectly  the  sponsorship  of  research  in  this 
country  by  the  civiUan  agencies  more 
directly  responsible  for  the  type  of  work 
deemed  desirable.  I  believe  that  there  is 
some  merit  to  the  theory  that  some  of 
the  abuse  that  is  being  heaped  upon  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  recent  times 
can  be  traced  to  the  Involvement  of  the 
Defense   Department   in   matters   more 
far-reaching  than  its  mission  or  needs 
reaUy  require.  The  sponsorship  of  non- 
mission  oriented  research— research  that 
does  not  have  a  direct  and  apparent 
relationship  to  a  specific  mission  of  the 
Department  of  Defens^-ls  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  this  overextension. 

As  a  sponsor  of  this  amendment.  I 
can  cleariy  state  that  there  was  no  m- 
tention  on  my  pari;,  and  thus  I  do  not 
believe   any   intention   on   the   part   of 
Congress  when  it  enacted  this  section 
into  law.  of  depriving  the  scientific  com- 
munity of  proper  funding  for  v^d  re- 
search projects.  There  was,  I  believe,  the 
intention  to  realine  some  of  the  sponsor- 
ship of  research.  I  believe  a  readjustment 
of  these   jurisdictional  lines  would  be 
much  healthier  for  our  society  and  for 
the  research  community  itself.  Basic  re- 
search, the  key  purpose  of  which  is  to 
expand  the  existing  body  of  toowledge  m 
a  particular  field— rattier  than  further 
or  develop  a  specific  mission  or  opera- 
tion-should be  funded  by  the  cmhan 
agencies  set  up  for  those  purposes.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  was  estab- 
lished in  1950  for  the  specific  purpose  and 
intent  to  maintain  the  level  of  exceUence 
in  the  basic  sciences  and  to  contribute 
public  resources  to  that  end.  The  amount 
of  basic  research  funded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  last  year  was  approxi- 
mately $250  milUon.  There  was  another 
$1  1  bUlion  funded  for  so-called  applied 
research.  There  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  some  of  this  latter  could 
validly  meet  the   criteria  of   having  a 
direct  and  apparent  relationship   to   a 
specific  mission  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  believe  that  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Defense  appropriation  bill 
this  year,  a  clear  accounting  from  the 
Department    of    Defense    in    this    area 
should  be  obtained.  Last  week^  sent 
letters  off  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr    Laird,  expressing  my  dismay  witn 
the  office  of  Dr.  John  Foster  and  his  re- 
sponse to  the  FuLBMGHT  inquiry. 


In  addition.  I  sent  separate  letters  to 
Dr   Foster  Informing  him  personally  of 
the  misinterpretation  of  section  203;  to 
Elmer  Staats.  the  Comptroller  C^neral 
requesting  an  appraisal  of  the  effect  of 
section  203  on  Uie  procedures  of  the  De- 
part,ment  of  Defense  In  the  sponsorship 
of  basic  research  and  a  report  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  Uie  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  sometime  next  month:  Robert 
Mavo,  the  Budget  Director,  apprising  him 
of  section  203.  hoping  that  he  could  make 
its   impact  cleariy   felt  in   next   years 
budget  presentation.  This  latter  impact 
would  be  achieved  by  a  shift  of  resources 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the 
appropriate  civilian  agencies. 

I  see  no  reason  why  tiiat  shift  cannot 
be  made  and  valid  research  projects  un- 
dertaken on  that  basis  under  the  agen- 
cies which  are  charged  with  the  primary 
responsibUity  for  such  projects  and  not 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  to  Dr.  Foster  and  the  response  to 
that  letter.  ,     ,  ^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  October  8,  1969. 

Dr   John  S.  Poster,  Jr., 
Director.  Defense  Research  and  Engirieenng. 
Department  of  Defense.  Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  DR.  poster:  I  noted  the  enclosed 
article  in  this  morning's  Washington  Poet 
concerning  a  contract  with  the  University  of 
Mlselselppl  under  Project  Themis. 

AS  you  know,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  added  a  provision  to  the  military 
procurement  bill  which  requires  that  all  De- 
partment of  Defense  research  have  a  direct 
knd  apparent  relationship  to  a  specific  m  1. - 
?^y  function  or  operation."  I  am  inter^ted 
in  having  vour  views  on  how  this  amend- 
ment ^11  be  implemented  by  the  Depart- 
ment after  It  becomes  law,  along  «'^h  some 
estimate  of  the  types  of  contracts,  and  the 
amounts  In  dollars,  that  may  be  cut  out  in 
carrying  out  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  I 
would  also  like  to  know  if  In  your  view  the 
contract  described  in  this  article  would  be 
possible  under  the  terms  of  the  amendment. 

Sincerelv  yours. 

J    W.  Ptlbright. 


Director  of  Defense 
Research   and  Encineebinc. 
Washmgtov.  DC  .  November  3.  1969 
Hon   J    W.  Ptlbright. 
Chairman.  CommUtce  07>  Fore:gn  Relations. 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington.  D.C.  . 

DEAR  MR.  chairman:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  the  Washington  P°et  art^le  ££80^ 
tober  1969  concerning  the  Project  THEMIB 
^^arch  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  In 
the  area  of  Biocontrol  Systems. 

Historically,    animals    have    been    used    to 
peiTorm  a  variety  of  tasks.  For  example,  dogs 
^nd   rescue   operaUons    In    the    Sj^ss    A,r^^ 
eeese  for  sentry  duty    (dates   back  to  the 
lonLi   Legions';    the    carrier   pigeons;    and 
poises    S    assist    in    undersea    ope^tlons 
K^  recently  pigeons  have  »-!"  "^"^^ 
cull  out  defective  Items  from  P^^annaceutic^ 
and   electronic   small    component   inspection 
fines    Dogs  have  been   trained   to  Pefo™   a 
virletv  of  tasks  that  have  proved  helpful  to 
our  military  personnel  in  Vietnam   Dogs  can 
detect    buried    and    above    ground    mines^ 
Sv  traps  and  trip  wires  and  warn  of  the 
pSnceoT these  devices.  All  of  these  apph- 
cI«ons    have    utilized   some    unique    animal 
cap^itv  to  enhance  mans  operational  capa- 
btut^  o'   to  save  lives.  It  ^^  °ur  purpose  m 
this    research    to    extend    and    exploit    sucn 
capabiUt?erfor  use  when  our  forces  -  ex- 
posed to  situations  such  as  those  tl.ev  now 
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face.  We  believe  that  the  potential  of  uti- 
lizing the  unique  capabilities  of  certain  ani- 
mals and  birds  should  be  Investigated  if  by 
doing  so  human  lives  may  be  saved  I  hope 
you  will  agree  that  this  line  of  applied  re- 
search has  a  direct  relationship  to  specific 
military  functions  and  operations. 

We  have  been  giving  considerable  thought 
to  the  Implementation  of  Sections  203  of  the 
House  authorization  bill  and  205  of  the 
Senate  authorization  bill  which  require  that 
all  Department  of  Defense  research  have  a 
■'direct  and  apparent  relationship  to  a  spe- 
cific military  function  or  operation  "  The 
research  programs  of  the  military  depart- 
ments and  Defense  agencies  are  under  con- 
tinual review  by  elements  of  DoD  and  re- 
ceive. In  addition,  the  critical  scrutiny  of  my 
offlce  Jt  has  long  been  DoD  policy  to  support 
only  research  which  is  relevant  to  military 
functions  and  operations  Most  of  our 
projects  In  the  research  and  exploratory 
development  budget  categories  ( from  which 
comes  most  of  oxir  university  funding) 
are.  In  fact,  relevant  to  many  military 
operations.  From  time  to  time,  however,  we 
eliminate  support  for  research  fields  which 
are  no  longer  relevant  to  DoD  needs;  high 
energy  physics  Is  a  recent  example.  I  do  not 
expect,  therefore,  that  Implementation  of 
-these-  flections  will  entail  any  new  type  of 
revlew-er  selection  Nevertheless.  Secretary 
Laird.  Secretary  Packard,  and  I  have  been 
instituting  a  number  of  new  management 
approaches  which  will  provide  a  basis  for 
more  coherent  and  explicit  presentations  to 
the  Congress  about  the  basis  for  our  budget 
requests. 

Sincerely, 

I  O  L  TucKEai 

I        (For  John  S  Foster,  Jr.). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  .sup- 
port the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  majority  leader,  in  the  fine 
statement  he  has  just  made.  There  is  no 
question  that  Federal  research  has  be^^i 
overwhelmingly  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  the  last  few 
years. 

The  National  Science  Foundation, 
which  has  been  established,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  said,  to  do  this  job, 
has  not  been  adequately  funded  in  some 
respects.  Of  great  importance  is  the  fact 
that  the  waste  which  is  implicit  here  is 
obvious.  If  we  provide  funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  this  is  one  area 
where  we  do  not  adequately  scrutinize 
them,  and  there  is  bound  to  be  waste 
and  extravagance  involved.  The  people 
who  supervise  them  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  who  may  be  well  qualified 
for  military  projects,  but  cannot  do  the 
job  for  research  outside  of  their  field. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  waste  in  an 
area  called  independent  research.  Inde- 
pendent research  is  something  the  De- 
fense Department  provides  for  contrac- 
tors as  a  percentage  of  their  overhead 
on  the  basis  otf  supporting  their  research 
potential.  This  is  not  used  for  govern- 
mental purposes  but  for  whatever  pur- 
pose the  defense  contractor  wishes  to 
use  it.  We  know  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority do  most  of  their  work  in  the  de- 
fense area,  but  they  can  use  it  to  im- 
prove their  own  research  commercial 
position. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
*Mr.  Stennis>  did  a  good  job  to  cut  this 
down  in  conference.  He  accepted  my 
amendment  and  reduced  the  sum  avail- 
able in  conference. 

I  hope  in  the  future  the  thrust  of  the 
speech  made  this  morning  by  the  dis- 
tinguished  majority   leader   is   followed 


by  Congress,  to  wit,  that  we  provide  only 
those  funds  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense we  can  justify  in  the  defense  area, 
that  they  be  for  clearly  described  gov- 
ernmental purposes:  that  we  know  pre- 
cisely what  the  appropriation  is  designed 
to  meet:  that  we  know  what  the  benefits 
are  for  the  cost  involved:  and  in  other 
research  areas  not  defense  oriented  that 
nondefense  agencies  that  know  what 
they  are  doing,  hsindle  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OF 
SENATOR  ALLOTT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  excused  from 
attendance  in  the  Senate  for  personal 
reasons  this  afternoon  and  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  3181— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
REGIONAL  WATER  QUALITY  ACT 
OF  1970 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  losing  the  battle  against  water  pol- 
lution. We  are  polluting  our  waters  faster 
than  we  are  cleaning  them  up.  Despite 
the  expenditure  of  over  $5.4  billion  by 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments between  1957  and  1969,  we  are 
falling  behind  in  the  battle.  Despite  the 
enactment  of  three  major  pieces  of  legis- 
lation, we  are  losing  ground.  Despite  a 
loud  public  outcry,  we  are  in  worse  shape 
now  than  when  the  first  control  legisla- 
tion was  enacted.  Despite  our  most  vig- 
orous efforts,  we  have  made  little  prog- 
ress toward  cleaning  up  our  Nation's 
waterways  in  the  last  10  years.  A  com- 
prehensive review  of  our  past  efforts  by 
the  General  Accounting  OfiQce  released 
just  2  weeks  ago  confirms  these  con- 
clusions: 

As  a  result  of  the  approaches  followed  in 
the  past,  many  treatment  facilities  have  been 
constructed  which,  because  of  pollution  from 
other  sources,  have  not  had  an  appreciable 
effect  on  reducing  the  p>ollutlon  or  Improving 
water  quality  and  uses  of  the  nations 
waterways. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  labored  long 
years  toward  getting  the  pollution  con- 
trol program  started,  the  news  is  very 
discouraging.  To  hear  that  our  best 
efforts  have  largely  been  in  vain  is  very 
hard  to  take.  The  immediate  reaction 
is  to  deny  the  facts.  Many  who  have 
worked  so  hard  will  simply  refuse  to  be- 
lieve the  facts.  "What  do  you  mean,  we 
have  not  made  any  progress?"  they  ask. 
"What  about  all  the  legislation  that  has 
been  passed,  what  about  all  of  the 
money  that  has  been  spent?  What  about 
all  of  the  desperate  fighting  to  obtain  the 
smallest  concessions?"  The  question 
which  must  be  asked,  however,  is  how 


much  cleaner  is  the  water?  Tlie  simple 
fact  is  that  it  is  dirtier.  Somewhere  we 
have  made  mistakes  in  organizing  the 
fight. 

Yes,  money  has  been  spent.  Yes.  thiu- 
sands  of  words  have  been  written  deplor- 
ing the  situation.  And,  yes,  many  laws 
have  been  passed.  But  the  water  is 
dirtier.  There  is  more  slime  on  its  sur- 
face, there  are  more  dead  fish  lyim; 
along  the  river  banks,  there  are  more 
besMjhes  closed.  What  then  is  wront;? 
Where  have  we  failed?  The  sophisticated 
observer  will  immediately  declare  that 
we  have  not  spent  enough  money.  And 
he  is  right — up  to  a  point.  But  the  que.s- 
tion  must  be  asked,  what  have  we  re- 
ceived for  the  money  which  has  betn 
spent?  Very  little  is  the  GAO  conclusion 
But  the  problem  runs  much  deeper  tl.an 
simply  a  lack  of  money.  It  runs  into  Uie 
very  strategy  behind  our  present  efforts 
It  rims  to  the  very  heart  of  our  current 
attack  on  the  problem. 

We  have  confused  the  means  with  tlie 
ends.  We  have  awarded  grants  for  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  plants 
on  a  flrst-come-flrst-serve  basis  wiih 
little  thought  to  their  real  contribution 
to  cleaning  up  the  water.  We  have  be- 
come obsessed  with  the  number  of  plains 
built,  and  have  forgotten  to  ask  how 
much  cleaner  the  water  is.  We  have  em- 
phasized the  means  and  assumed  tiie 
ends.  But  the  means  have  not  produced 
the  desired  results.  We  have  built  treat- 
ment plants,  but  many  are  lying  idle  or 
only  partially  operational  due  to  a  lack 
of  skilled  operators.  We  have  built  plants 
which  handle  such  a  small  fraction  of 
the  actual  pollutants  being  dumped  ;n 
the  waterway  that  they  have  produced 
no  measurable  improvement  in  water 
quality.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
summarized  the  problem  very  well: 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  benefits  ob- 
tained from  the  construction  of  the  projects 
have  not  been  as  great  as  they  could  have 
been,  because  many  waste  treatment  facil- 
ities have  been  constructed  on  waterway.s 
where  major  polluters  located  nearby — in- 
dustrial and  municipal — continued  to  dis- 
charge untreated  or  inadequately  treated 
wastes  info  the  waterways 

To  imderstand  the  real  problem,  a  brief 
review  of  Dur  present  pollution  control 
policy  is  needed. 

Our  present  strategy  is  based  on  two 
central  tenets.  The  first  is  a  policy  of 
Federal  subsidies  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  facilities.  The  second  is 
the  Federal  enforcement  policy  against 
individual  waste  dischargers.  In  its  sim- 
plest form,  present  policy  amounts  to  one 
of  the  carrot  and  the  stick.  Federal  sub- 
sidies are  used  to  induce  municipalities  to 
construct  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants.  This  is  the  carrot  approach.  The 
financial  support  for  waste  treatment 
plant  construction  was  first  introduced 
in  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1956  and  the  authorization  of  fimds  for 
such  subsidies  has  increased  ever  since. 
Under  present  provisions,  it  is  p>ossible 
for  a  municipality  to  recover  from  the 
Federal  Government  up  to  55  percent  of 
the  cost  of  constructing  treatment 
plants. 

The  other  element  of  the  present  pol- 
icy, the  stick,  is  the  collection  of  enforce- 
ment efforts  initiated  by  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
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to  bring  individual  polluters  to  hed  and 
force  them  to  increase  abatement  efforts. 
Unfortunately,  comparatively  few  en- 
forcement actions  have  been  brought 
against  individual  poUuters.  The  sub- 
stantial economic  and  political  power  of 
these  industrial  polluters  has  been  a  seri- 
ous roadblock  to  effective  enforcement 
actions. 

Although  a  number  of  waste  treatment 
plants  have  been  constructed,  many  of 
them  are  simply  not  equipped  to  handle 
the  tremendous  demands  on  their  ca- 
pacity to  break  down  raw  sewage.  A  se- 
vere lack  of  trained  operators  has  aggra- 
vated the  situation. 

Much  more  important,  however,  thaJi 
simple  operational  difficulties  Is  the  fail- 
ure of  the  present  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
major  sources  of  pollution.  The  report  of 
the  General  Accounting  Offlce  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  much  money  has  been 
spent  on  plants  which  make  only  very 
limited  contributions  to  improving  river 
and  stream  quality  because  they  handle 
such  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  wastes 
dumped  m  the  river.  In  every  major 
river  system  studied  by  the  GAO,  the 
results  were  the  same:  We  have  faUed  to 
mount  a  significant  attack  agamst  the 
major  contributors  to  pollution. 

I  shall  cite  only  one  example  studied 
by  GAO  to  Ulustrate  the  point.  The  name 
of  the  river  is  withheld  to  protect  the 
guilty: 

Thl£  example  involves  a  170  mile  section  of 
one  of  the  largest  Interstate  rivers  in  the 
united  States.  Although  there  are  more  than 
20  municipalities  located  on  this  stretch, 
onlv  six  discharge  their  wastes  Into  the  river. 
Sixteen  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration Grants  totalling  about  «6  1  mil- 
lion  and  two  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Grants  totalling  about  $1.6  million  were 
made  to  five  of  the  six  municipalities  be- 
tween April  1957  and  April  1969  for  the  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  facilities. 

During  the  12-year  period  studied  from 
1957  to  1969.  the  new  facilities  have  suc- 
cessfully reduced  domestic  wastes  poured 
into  the  river  in  terms  of  their  biochemi- 
cal oxvgen  demand  by  14  percent.  But 
domestic  wastes  account  for  only  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  waste  dumped  in  the 
river  Thus,  the  plants  only  served  to  re- 
duce total  pollution  in  the  river  by  ap- 
proximately 3  percent.  However  during 
the  same  period,  the  amount  of  indus- 
trial wastes  dumped  into  the  nver  in- 
creased by  an  astronomical  350  percent- 
measured  by  the  biochemical  oyygen  de- 
mand created  which  is  needed  to  break 
down  the  waste.  To  quote  the  GAO  re- 
port : 

The  reduction  in  municipal  biochemical 
oxvgen  demand  iBOD)  that  has  been  ac- 
complished (147,000  PE.)  is  of  little  conse- 
quence when  compared  with  the  increase  in 
BOD  permitted  to  be  discharged  by  indus- 
tries (2  4  million  PE)  Thus  despite  the  ex- 
penditure of  over  $7.7  million,  we  have  al- 
lowed an  increase  in  industrial  waste  equal 
to  over  16  times  the  amount  by  which  we 
have  reduced  domestic  waste.  The  summary 
made  by  GAO  of  the  experience  is  very  en- 
lightening: 

Thus  the  construction  of  waste  treatment 
facilities  with  the  aid  of  $7  7  million  in  fed- 
eral grants  has  not  had  an  appreciable  effect 
in  abating,  controlling,  and  preventing  water 
pollution  In  this  section  of  the  river. 

The  real  source  of  the  problem  should 
now  be  clear.  Our  present  efforts,  de- 
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spite  their  admitted  lack  of  funding. 
faUed  to  even  attack  the  major  contribu- 
tors to  pollution— industries  located 
along  the  river.  A  full  75  percent  of  the 
total  wastes  dumped  into  the  nver  are 
created  by  industry  and  yet  our  present 
efforts  have  had  almost  no  effect  in  con- 
trolling this  source  of  pollution.  In  fact 
these  sources  of  pollution  increased  al- 
most 350  percent  in  the  12  years  between 
1957  and  1969.  This  better  than  any- 
thing else  should  show  the  inadequacy 
of  the  present  strategy. 

What  is  more,  GAO  makes  it  very 
clear  that  this  is  not  an  isolated  example. 
The  report  itself  conUins  seven  other 
similar  examples,  all  of  them  leading  to 
the  same  conclusion  that  our  present 
strategy  has  almost  completely  failed  to 
tackle  the  major  sources  of  industrial 
pollution. 

The  grim  conclusion  one  is  forced  to 
draw  from  all  of  this  Is  that  our  present 
strategy  for  combating  water  pollution 
has  had  only  limited  success  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  our  Nation's  waters. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  these  efforts  have 
not  had  the  best  intentions,  that  they 
were  not  possibly  all  we  could  do  under 
the  circumstances.  Those  of  us  who  have 
fought  long  and  hard  for  just  this  much 
know  how  difficult  the  battle  has  been. 
But  we  must  not  give  up  in  the  face  of 
past  disappointments.  We  must  not  be- 
come fatalists.  What  we  must  do  is  re- 
assess the  situation— see  where  we  have 
made   our    mistakes    and    redirect   our 
efforts  to  correct  them.  We  must  look 
ahead  to  a  new  plan,  a  new  strategy  be- 
fore it  is  too  late 


A    NEW    STRATEGY    FOR   POLLUTION    (^NTROL 

To  those  searching  for  a  new  strategy, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  hope.  An  alterna- 
tive strategy  does  now  exist.  It  is  a  proven 
strategy.  Where  it  has  been  tried,  it  has 
met  with  great  success.  It  promises  to 
yield  dramatic  progress  in  a  relatively 
short  time.  And  the  best  part  of  it  is  that 
it  is  relatively  simple.  What  it  is  not  is  a 
panacea  which  will  stop  all  water  pollu- 
tion overnight.  It  does  promise,  however, 
to  substantially  improve  water  quality 
throughout  the  United  States— improve 
it  to  a  degree  which  present  efforts  could 
not  hope  to  achieve  for  many  years  and 
only  after  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

What  is  this  new  strategy?  Like  the 
present  strategy,  it  is  based  on  two  essen- 
tial elements.  The  first  one  is  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  system  of  national  effluent 
charges.  The  second  is  the  development 
of  regional  agencies  for  planning  and 
managing  water  quality  on  a  wide  basis. 
A  brief  explanation  of  these  two  tech- 
niques will  help  focus  our  understanding 
before  we  deal  with  them  in  detail. 

First  of  all,  we  must  understand  that 
the  so-called  pollution  problem  is  essen- 
tially an  economic  problem.  Pollution  is 
actually  the  wasted  resources  of  our  so-- 
clety  Pollution  represents  the  marginal 
amounts  of  those  resources  which  we 
have  said  are  economically  no  longer  use- 
ful They  are  the  limited  quantities  which 
it  is  no  longer  profitable  to  recover.  Why 
are  they  marginal?  Because  we  have  said 
they  are.  We  use  resources  only  to  the 
degree  beyond  which  it  is  cheaper  to  get 
more  of  the  resources.  This  is  the  value 
basis  we  use  in  our  economic  system.  The 


direct  consequence  of  tills  fundamental 
fact  Is  that  we  must  seek  an  economic 
solution  if  we  are  to  attack  the  heart  of 
the  pollution  problem. 

Under  the  present  strategy  there  is  an 
economic  incentive  to  continue  pollut- 
ing the  environment.  It  is  simply  cheaper 
in  many  cases  for  an  industrj'  to  pay  a 
fine  and  continue   polluting   the  water 
than  to  develop  pollution  control  devices. 
It  is  one  of  sheer  economics.  The  only 
way  to  reverse  this  system  is  to  make 
it  economical  not  to  pollute    We  must 
create  a  system  which  provides  an  eco- 
nomic incentive  based  on  the  profit  mo- 
tive to  reduce  the  production  of  waste. 
This   is   the   only   permanent   solution. 
Force  is  not  the  answer.  We  must  make 
it  profitable  not  to  pollute  the  water.  We 
must  make  it  profitable  for  a  company 
to    recover    those    marginal    resources 
which  it  has  been  wasting  up  to  this 
time.  We  must  make  the  water  a  re- 
source which,  like  every  other  resource 
in  the  production  process,  has  to  be  paid 
for  as  a  legitimate  cost  of  production. 

The  first  step  in  this  new  strategy- 
would  be  the  imposition  of  a  system  of 
national  effluent  charges.  These  charges 
would  be  levied  as  a  form  of  rent  for  the 
use  of  the  water  to  dispose  of  industrial 
wastes.  The  charges  would  vary  depend- 
ing on  the  relative  demand  placed  on  the 
water  in  disposing  of  particular  waste 
products.  The  water  can  assimilate  only 
so  much  waste.  Each  polluter  would  be 
assessed  based  on  the  quantity  of  the 
waste  discharged  and  also  on  its  relative 
strength  and  toxicity. 

The  water  would  be   considered  like 
any  other  productive  resource  which  is 
used    in    the    manufacturing    process. 
Merely  because  it  is  part  of  the  public 
domain,  and  not  owned  privately,  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  considered  as  a 
free  gift  of  nature  to  be  despoiled  with- 
out penalty.  We  do  not  allow  industry 
to  go  into  our  national  forests  and  cut 
timber  simply  because  it  is  part  of  the 
public  domain.  It  is  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  Why  should  the  water  be  treated 
any  differently?  It  is  just  as  much  a  pro- 
ductive resource  as  timber.  The  only  dli- 
ference  is  that  its  use  cannot  be  easily 
allocated.  We  cannot  sell  the  water  the 
way  we  sell  timber.  We  can.  however, 
charge  industry  for  its  use  based  on  the 
degree  to  which  that  use  impairs  its 
quality  and  purity.  This  is  only  fair.  It 
is  only  rational. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  public 
should  be  made  to  bear  the  cost  of  clean- 
ing up  water  which  industry  has  used 
free  of  charge  to  carry  away  its  waste 
products.  Waste  disposal  is  a  legitimate 
cost  of  production.  It  is  a  normal  cost 
of   doing    business.   Why    should   it   be 
treated  anv  differently  from  any  other 
legitimate  cost?  Business  must  be  made 
to  accept  this  doctrine.  It  must  accept 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  only  group 
competing  for  the  water's  use.  Sports- 
men have  a  right  to  fish  the  same  water. 
The  public  has  a  right  to  pure  dnnkmg 
water  Both  the  public  and  the  fishermen 
pay  for  the  use  of  the  water.  Why  should 
industry  be  exempted?  These  are  the 
reasons  for   the  imposition  of   effluent 
charges— to  make  sure  that  industry  pays 
its  fair  share  like  any  other  water  user. 
Each  type  of  waste  now  dumped  in  our 
waterways  would  be  assessed  a  certain 
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amount  per  pound  based  on  the  relative 
demand  it  places  on  the  water's  capacity 
to  assimilate  and  break  down  wastes. 

Since  the  charges  would  be  levied  on 
a  per  pwund  basis,  there  would  be  a  direct 
incentive  for  polluters  to  reduce  their 
waste  production  in  order  that  a  major 
part  of  the  charge  would  be  eliminated. 
As  new  technology  develops  for  limiting 
waste  discharges  even  further,  the  efflu- 
ent charge  would  provide  a  continuing 
Incentive  to  install  the  most  up-to-date 
production  processes  to  cut  down  on 
waste  production  and  thus  reduce  the 
total  bill.  The  ultimate  goal,  of  course, 
would  be  to  "loop  the  system"  where  all 
of  the  resources  put  into  the  system 
would  be  totally  used  in  the  manufac- 
turing process,  and.  therefore,  there 
would  be  no  wastes  discharged  into  the 
environment. 

ADVANTAGES 

What  exactly  are  the  advantages  of 
implementing  such  a  system  of  effluent 
charges?  There  are  a  number  of  very 
important  advsintages:  First,  and  per- 
haps mpat  important,  the  imposition  of 
such  a  sjcstem  will  enable  us  to  make 
rapid  strides  in  a  relatively  short  time 
toward  significantly  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  our  Nation's  waterways.  The  pro- 
posal would  attack  the  major  sources  of 
pollution,  unlike  the  present  efTorts 
which  have  dealt  with  only  a  fraction 
of  the  problem.  The  economic  incentives 
not  to  pollute  would  be  very  strong. 
There  would  be  almost  an  immediate  im- 
pact due  to  the  natural  desire  of  polluters 
to  reduce  their  charges  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. "iTiat  this  is  not  merely  theory,  but 
what  has  actually  happened  in  practice. 
Is  shown  by  a  number  of  examples  where 
the  system  has  had  spectacular  success. 

Several  examples  where  towns  have 
imposed  so-called  sewerage  charges  on 
industry  for  the  use  of  the  town's  waste 
treatment  plant  provide  excellent  cases 
in  point.  These  sewerage  charges  are  very 
similar  in  their  impact  to  effluent 
charges.  The  first  example  is  a  major 
industrial  operation  in  Otsego,  Mich.  The 
town's  waste  treatment  plant  had  been 
designed  under  the  assumption  that  it 
would  have  to  handle  about  500  pounds 
of  biochemical  oxygen  demand  per  day 
in  1983.  However,  by  1965  the  actual  bio- 
chemical oxygen  demand — BOD — load 
from  the  town's  major  industrial  opera- 
tion alone  was  about  1,500  pounds  per 
day.  The  city  commission  decided  to 
charge  the  company  for  all  expenses  for 
treating  wastes  from  the  industry  above 
500  pounds  per  day. 

The  first  monthly  billing  of  the  firm 
after  the  initiation  of  the  surcharge  was 
based  on  an  estimated  biochemical 
oxygen — BOD — load  of  27,000  pounds. 
This  represented  a  total  of  900  pounds 
per  day,  down  from  1,500  pounds  before 
the  tax.  For  the  second  30-day  billing 
period,  the  firm's  biochemical  oxygen  de- 
mand— BOD — load  was  down  to  about 
22,000  pounds — 733  pounds  per  day,  down 
over  50  percent  from  the  original  1,500 
pounds  per  day.  For  the  third  billing 
period  after  the  charge  had  been  initi- 
ated, the  BOD  load  was  down  to  about 
15,000  pounds — 500  pounds  per  day,  or 
approximately  the  BOD  load  projected 
for  1983.  Thus  in  3  months  the  effluent 
charge  had  led  to  a  66-percent  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  untreated  wastes  re- 


leased by  the  plant.  What  is  more  the 
effluent  charge  had  brought  the  total 
waste  discharged  down  to  the  base 
amount  which  the  city  had  agreed  to 
handle.  The  response  to  the  charge  was 
obvious,  and  very  rapid.  It  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  current  Federal  en- 
forcement efforts  would  have  been  able  to 
achieve  nearly  the  degree  of  success  in 
nearly  the  same  time 

The  second  example  is  the  develop- 
ment and  initiation  of  a  sewer  surcharge 
in  Springfield,  Mo.  Faced  with  sharply 
rising  waste  loads  in  1962,  Springfield 
decided  to  apply  a  surcharge  on  indus- 
trial waste  discharges  above  the  normal 
strength  of  sewage.  The  rationale,  like 
that  of  the  bill  we  are  introducing  today, 
was  to  provide  an  incentive  for  industrial 
operations  to  reduce  waste  discharges 
and  would  provide  funds  for  expansion 
of  the  city's  treatment  plant  facilities. 
Each  plant  discharging  sewage  above  the 
permissible  concentration  was  notified 
of  the  amount  of  the  prospective  sur- 
charge, and  of  the  fact  that  the  city 
would  review  the  assessment  whenever  a 
plant  made  operational  changes.  Even 
before  the  first  official  billing,  some 
plants  began  to  take  action.  A  packing 
plant  that  faced  an  assessment  of  about 
$1,400  per  month  modified  its  production 
processes  and  ended  up  with  a  sewer  bill 
of  only  $225  per  month.  A  commercial 
laundrj'.  faced  with  a  large  monthly  sur- 
charge because  its  waste  discharge  was 
warm  and  had  a  relatively  high  concen- 
tration of  suspended  solids,  made 
changes  that  resulted  in  a  significant  net 
savings  In  Its  production  costs  even  with 
the  sewer  surcharge.  Many  other  indus- 
tries in  the  town  took  similar  swift  cor- 
rective action  and  reduced  their  charges 
substantially. 

Dr.  Allen  V.  Kneese,  a  Ph.  D.  in  eco- 
nomics, one  of  the  leading  authorities  on 
the  economics  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol, and  incidentally,  the  man  who  called 
this  action  to  the  attention  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  a  few  months  ago, 
when  he  appeared  as  a  witness,  siunmed 
up  the  experience  of  various  communities 
with  sewerage  or  effluent  charges  in  his 
book  entitled  "Managing  Water  Quality, 
Economics,    Technology,    Institutions": 

The  responses  of  Industrial  operations  to 
the  imposition  of  sewer  charges  can  be  gen- 
eralized as  follows.  First,  the  Imposition  of  a 
charge  or  surcharge  tends  to  encourage  plants 
to  make  changes  that  in  many  cases  reduce 
not  only  the  volume  of  effluents,  but  the 
water  intake.  Second,  sewer  charges  tend  lo 
Induce  an  examination  of  production  proc- 
esses that  often  uncovers  relatively  simple 
modifications  which  may  result  In  net  reduc- 
tion In  total  production  costs. 

Thus,  a  system  of  effluent  charges  can 
be  expected  to  provide  significant  im- 
provements in  water  quality. 

The  second  advantage  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  imposition  of  a  system  of 
national  effluent  charges  is  that  it  would 
assign  responsibility  for  pollution  con- 
trol to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
pollution.  In  other  words  the  polluters 
would  pay  for  the  damages  caused  by 
pollution,  not  the  public  at  large.  Re- 
cently, there  has  been  increasing  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  this  funda- 
mental doctrine  that  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  pollution  should  be  respon- 
sible for  cleaxiing  it  up.  The  Water  Qual- 


ity Improvement  Act  of  1969  recognizes 
this  essential  resrwnsibility  when  it 
charges  oil  companies,  not  the  public, 
with  the  responsibility  for  cleaning  up 
any  future  spills  and  for  restoring  the 
quality  of  the  damaged  environment.  The 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  strengthens 
this  emphasis.  We  must  restore  the 
fundamental  tenet  that  the  polluter  and 
not  the  Government  must  be  ultimately 
responsible  for  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment. The  annual  report  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  supports  this  view 
and  recommends  a  system  of  effluent 
charges  to  develop  a  sustained  revenue 
system  to  fight  pollution.  I  quote  from 
the  report: 

Although  It  must  assist  In  eliminating  the 
large  backlog  of  capital  requirements,  the 
federal  government  cannot  and  should  not 
finance  local  waste  treatment  indefinitely.  In 
the  long  run.  localities  should  collect  reve- 
nues from  the  polluters  adequate  to  sustain 
the  system  and  to  expand  it  in  line  with 
normal  growth.  Charges  based  on  use  of 
treatment  facilities  provide  long-run  incen- 
tives for  the  abatement  of  pollution.  BESuent 
charges  on  polluters  In  sections  of  the  river 
where  there  is  no  municipal  treatment  could 
have  a  similar  effect:  when  waste  discharge 
Is  costing  industrial  firms  a  certain  amount 
for  each  pound  discharged,  the  volume  of 
waste  will  be  reduced  and  the  revenue  col- 
lected will  help  to  pay  for  collective  treat- 
ment. 

The  third  principal  advantage  of  a  sys- 
tem of  effluent  charges  is  that  it  would 
contribute  to  the  ultimate  solution  of 
the  pollution  problem:  that  is.  the  re- 
duction of  waste  production.  Much  of 
our  present  effort  is  directed  toward 
converting  one  form  of  waste  into  an- 
other form  of  waste  which  is  considered 
less  obnoxious.  In  the  process  we  may 
actually  create  more  waste.  We  are 
merely  changing  the  form  of  waste,  not 
eliminating  it.  Without  concentrated  ef- 
forts toward  actually  cutting  down  on 
the  amount  of  waste,  not  modifying  its 
form,  we  will  be  shortly  faced  with  a 
situation  where  the  production  of  waste 
will  overtake  our  ability  to  dispose  of  it. 
If  we  are  to  survive  in  a  society  which 
uses  enormous  amoimts  of  matter  and 
energy,  we  must  find  ways  to  reuse  that 
matter  and  energy  that  we  now  give  off 
as  waste. 

The  imposition  of  a  system  of  national 
effluent  charges  will  provide  the  strong- 
est possible  incentives  for  the  maximum 
use  of  our  productive  resoiu-ces,  and  thus 
the  reduction  of  waste.  This  is  v.here 
"looping  the  system  " — that  is,  converting 
waste  into  new  resources — become  .so  es- 
sential. Not  only  will  this  conserve  valu- 
able natural  resources  which  are  irre- 
placeable, but  it  will  dramatically  cut 
down  on  our  waste  production.  This  is, 
without  question,  one  of  the  most  'mpor- 
tant  long-range  advantages  of  the  efflu- 
ent charge  technique  for  handling  pol- 
lution. The  technology  exists  today  in 
many  cases  for  "looping  the  system." 
The  only  thing  lacking  is  an  economic 
incentive  to  put  it  to  work.  The  bill  being 
introduced  today  will  provide  this  needed 
incentive. 

The  fourth  major  advantage  of  Im- 
posing a  system  of  national  effluent 
charges  would  be  that  such  a  system 
would  provide  revenue  which  could  be 
utilized  to  further  pollution  control 
efforts  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy, 
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most  notably  in  eliminating  domestic 
wastes  produced  by  our  mimlcipaUtles. 
and,  of  course,  to  reduce  the  enormous 
size  of  our  Federal  budget. 

The    blU    we    are    introducing    today 
would  provide  that  50  percent  of  the 
revenue  collected  would  be  redistributed 
to  the  Nation's  municipalities  to  assist 
them  in  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  waste  treatment  faculties.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  nothing  more  obvious 
today    than   the   fimding   gap   betw^n 
authorizations    and    appropriations    for 
the    construction    of    waste    treatmerit 
faciUtles.  Every  Member  of  this  body  is 
aware   of    the   critical    need    for   more 
money  for  pollution  control  efforts.  Un- 
fortunately  the  Federal  fiscal   outlook 
today  is  not  promising  for  increased  pol- 
lution control  expenditures.  Unless  an 
alternative  source  of  funds  is  found,  the 
present  gap  will  almost  certainly  con- 
tinue. The  situation  will  continue  to  get 
worse  Instead  of  better. 

This  bill  would  provide  much  of  the 
additional  needed  revenues.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  Dr.  Kneese,  already  men- 
tioned, that  an  average  effluent  charge  of 
10 -cents  per  pound  of  waste  applied  on 
a  national  basis  would  yield,  at  present 
waste  production  rates,  approximately  $2 
billion  in  revenue  each  year.  Of  course, 
it  is  expected  that  the  actual  amoimt 
collected  would  be  lower  due  to  improve- 
ments made  by  industry  to  reduce  their 
waste  production. 

Conservatively,   however.  Dr.  Kneese 
estimates  that  in  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion, the  effluent  charge  system  could  be 
expected  to  produce  a  minimum  of  $1.5 
billion  in  revenues  which  would  then  be 
available  to  the  mimlclpallttes  for  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  plants. 
This  is  almost  seven  times  the  amoimt 
which  would  be  provided  by  the  Nixon 
budget,  almost  three  times  the  amount 
the  House  has  voted,  and  11/2  times  the 
amount  which  lias  been  authorized  by 
the  Senate  for  the  current  year.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a   $2  billion 
backlog    for   Federal    funds   alone,    the 
need  for  increased  revenue  is  painfully 
obvious.   This   bill   would   provide   that 
revenue. 

Fifth,  the  bill  will  provide  strong  eco- 
nomic incentives  for  the  creation  of 
regional  water  management  associations. 
These  associations  will  provide  the 
necessaiy  coordination  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive attack  on  a  region's  water 
pollution  problems  possible.  They  will 
also  enable  us  to  take  advantage  of  sig- 
nificant economies  of  scale  which  can  be 
realized  in  treatment  efforts.  This  will 
sharply  reduce  the  costs  associated  with 
water  quality  improvement. 

What  is  more  important,  the  bill  will 
allow  the  maximum  possible  freedom  in 
developing  these  water  management  as- 
sociations. Existing  associations  such  as 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission, 
will  be  encouraged  to  develop  compre- 
hensive plans  for  treatment  works  and 
other  control  measures  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Once  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  satisfied  that  these  plans  are  adequate, 
he  is  empowered  to  turn  over  to  the  com- 
mission grants  from  the  special  trust 
fund  for  the  construction  of  regional 
water  improvement  facilities.  Thus,  the 
bill  looks  toward  turning  ultimate  re- 


sponsibUity  for  water  quality  manage- 
ment over  to  associations  which  can  pro- 
vide the  necessary  coordination  between 
industry,  local  governments  and  State 
and  Federal  authorities. 

SUMMAKT   or  ADVANTAGB8 

Thus,  the  blU  presents  five  principal 
advantages:  First,  it  promises  to  sharply 
improve  water  quality  in  a  short  period 
of  time.  Second,  it  places  responsibility 
on  the  polluter,  and  not  the  public,  for 
paying  for  damstge  to  the  environment. 
Third,  the  bill  works  toward  an  ultimate 
solution  to  the  pollution  problem  by  en- 
couraging waste  reduction  rather  than 
waste  conversion.  Fourth,  the  bill  will 
provide  substantial  new  sources  of  sorely 
needed  revenue  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  municipal  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities. Fifth,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant the  bill  provides  strong  economic 
incentives  for  the  creation  of  regional 
water  management  associations. 

ADVANTAGES   FOR   INDUSTRY 

The  bill,  however,  has  advantages  not 
only  for  those  concerned  with  cleaning 
up  our  waters,  but  for  those  who  are  do- 
ing the  polluting.  The  immediate  reac- 
tion I  have  obtained  from  some  people 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  bill  is. 
•How  about  businesses  that  have  to  use 
water  for  legitimate  and  desirable  pro- 
ductive purposes?  How  will  they  be  af- 
fected?" 

Mr    President,  I  think  there  may  be 
some  private  support  for  this  measure 
among  the  industries  involved.  To  the 
industrialist  who  is  faced  with   paying 
the  charRes,  the  bill  has  advantages  over 
the  present  strategy.  Faced  by  massive 
public  demands  backed  by  Federal  and 
State  enforcement  efforts  to  clean  up  pol- 
lution,  the  industrialist  is  faced  with 
two  alternatives.  He  can  either  support 
a  system  of  effluent  charges  which  wUl 
enable  him  to  make  his  own  decisions 
as  to  how  best  to  reduce  waste  produc- 
tion through  changes  in  his  production 
processes,  at  his  own  speed,  or  he  can 
continue  to  face  increasing  Federal  and 
State  pressure  to  stop  aU  pollution  by  a 
date  which  is  imposed  on  him.  It  is  a 
choice   between  force  and  freedom.  In 
either  case,  the  public  demands  that  our 
waters  be  cleaned  up— and  soon.  The  de- 
mand is  clear.  It  will  not  go  away.  It 
will  only  increase  in  the  years  ahead. 
Something  will  be  done.  The  only  ques- 
tion which  now  remains  is,  how  will  it 
be  done?  For  the  industrialist,  our  bill 
presents  an  alternative,   an  alternative 
much  more  attractive  than  what  he  can 
expect  to  face  in  the  next  few  years  un- 
der the  present  system. 

ADVANTAGES     FOE    CONSEKVATIONISTS 

For  the  conservationist  who  is  con- 
cerned over  ends,  that  is,  actual  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  water,  the  bill 
also  has  advantages.  Some  may  charge 
that  the  biU  does  not  demand  a  complete 
halt  to  all  water  pollution  immediately. 
Of  course,  that  is  true.  The  point  is,  how- 
ever, given  the  practical  impossibility  of 
enforcing  absolute  standards  against  in- 
dustry, the  biU  provides  the  most  reason- 
able alternative.  The  biU  provides  strong 
economic  incentives,  incentives  industry 
understands,  to  clean  up  pollution.  The 
results  will  be  much  more  sweeping  than 
those  obtained  from  isolated  enforce- 


ment efforts  to  stop  all   pollution  in  a 
given  industry.  The  difference  is  that  the 
effluent  charge  approach  will  provide  the 
maximum     across-the-board     improve- 
ment in  water  quality.  And  this  is  what 
we  should  be  interested  in.  Ideal  stand- 
ards which  cannot  possibly  be  enforced 
are  equal  to  having  no  standards  at  all. 
We  must  accept  economic  and  political 
realities.   We  must  seek   the   optimum 
solution,  whether  or  not  it  represents  the 
theoretical  ideal.  If  we  want  clean  water, 
not   ideal   standards,   then   the   effluent 
charge  technique  is  called  for.  The  crisis 
is  too  serious  to  argue  over  ideal  stand- 
ards. We  must  begin  to  move  swiftiy  and 
we  must  adopt  the  strategy  which  will 
give  us   the  maximum   amount  of   im- 
provement in  the  shortest  time.  The  sys- 
tem of  effluent  charges  will  do  this.  It  wlU 
give  us  cleaner  water  in  a  short  time,  and 
that  is  what  we  should  be  concerned 
about. 

WHO    StTPPORTS    EFFLUENT    CHARGES? 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  effluent 
charge  technique  has  substantial  sup- 
port in  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  the  principal  agency 
involved  in  the  problem.  In  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  Delaware  Estuary, 
the  FWPCA  concluded  that — 

(1)    Effluent  charges   should   be   seriously 
considered  as  a  method  for  attaining  water 
quality  Improvement.   (2)    A  charge  of  8  to 
10   cents   per   pound   of   oxygen   demanding 
material  discharged  appears  to  produce  rela- 
tively  large   increases   in    critical   dissolved 
oxygen  levels.   (3)   A  charge  of  that  level  is 
not  expected  to  cause  major  regional   eco- 
nomic readjustments  (such  as  the  closing  of 
industrial  plants)    In  the  study  area   (Dela- 
ware River  Estuary).  (4)  The  charge  method 
attains    the    same    goal    as    a    conventional 
method    of    improving    water    quaUty,    but 
treatment  costs  are  lower,  and  the  effect  on 
waste  dischargers  Is  more  equitable.  Also  th« 
charge   pro\-ides   a   continuing   Incentive   for 
the  discharger  to  reduce  his  wastes  discharge 
and  serves  as  a  guide  to  public  investment 
decisions. 


The  effluent  charge  program  also  has 
the  support  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  the  Environmental  Pollu- 
tion Panel   of   the  President's   Science 
Advisory    Committee.    In   addition,    the 
President's    Task    Force    on    Pollution 
Abatement  consisting  of  representatives 
from  the  Bureau  of   the   Budget,   the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment strongly  recommended  a  system  of 
national  effluent  charges.  What  is  more, 
the  effluent  charge  technique  has  the  sup- 
port of  most  major  economists  and  is 
supported  by  such  research  organizations 
as  Resources  for  the  Future,  which  has 
done  substantial  research  into  the  sys- 
tem, and  strongly  recommends  its  imple- 
mentetion  in  the  United  States.  Thus  the 
concept  is  not  new,  and  it  has  the  support 
of  major  elements  in  the  Government 
including  the  major  water  pollution  con- 
trol agency. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
is  a  technique  that  has  been  used  for 
some  years,  with  great  success,  in  Europe, 
where,  of  course,  industry  is  much  more 
intensely  concentrated,  and  thus  pollu- 
tion could  be  a  much  more  serious  prob- 
lem It  has  been  the  principal  technique 
which  has  kept  the  Rhine  River,  for  ex- 
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ample,  from  being  the  terrifically  pol- 
luted type  of  stream  which  so  many  of 
our  waterways,  like  Lake  Erie  and  other 
areas,  have  become.  It  works  well,  and 
has  been  adopted  In  Canada  as  well  as 
in  Europe. 

WHAT    WILL    THB    BILL    DO? 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  today  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  con- 
junction with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  establish  a  schedule  of  charges  for 
those  substances  which  detract  from  the 
quality  of  our  Nation's  waters.  The 
charges  will  be  based  on  the  damage  dif- 
ferent substances  inflict  on  the  water. 
Each  polluter  will  then  pay  an  amount 
based  on  the  quantity  of  particular 
wastes  he  dumps  into  the  water.  At  any 
time  he  may  petition  the  FWPCA  for  a 
change  in  his  total  charges  due  to  im- 
provements he  has  made  in  the  produc- 
tive process  wiiich  cuts  down  on  wastes. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  revenue  collected 
will  then  be  redistributed  to  municipali- 
ties for  the  corjstruction  of  municipal 
waste  treatment  plants.  The  remaining 
50  percent  will  be  placed  in  a  special  trust 
fund  which  will  be  allocated  to  the  re- 
gional associations  once  they  receive  cer- 
tification from  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration.  This  will 
enable  the  cities  to  construct  many  of 
the  badly  needed  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties which  have  not  received  adequate 
funding  In  recent  years.  It  will  also  pro- 
vide strong  economic  incentives  for  the 
formation  of  regional  water  management 
asoociations  which  can  provide  a  coordi- 
nated attack  on  water  pollution  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation's  water  crisis 
is  getting  more  serious.  Tlie  need  for  a 
new  strategy  of  attack  is  only  too  clear. 
The  water  is  getting  dirtie. ,  not  cleaner. 
Unless  a  new  strategy  is  developed,  it 
may  be  many  years  before  any  significant 
progress  is  made  against  water  pollution. 
The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  pro- 
vides that  new  strategy.  It  promises  to 
yield  significant  improvements  in  water 
quality  in  a  short  time.  It  will  do  this  In 
an  equitable  manner.  It  will  do  it  less  ex- 
pensively than  is  possible  using  coercion. 
Most  important.  It  will  contribute  to  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  pollution  prob- 
lem, that  is  the  reduction  of  waste.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
'Mr.  MusKiEi,  who  has  been  a  great 
leader  in  this  area,  has  stated: 

Any  concept  of  the  environment — air. 
water,  or  land — as  an  Infinite  reservoir,  with 
an  Infinite  capacity  to  dilute,  disperse,  and 
a.ssunUate  waste  Is  outmoded  and  irresponsi- 
ble .  .  I  We  must)  shift  the  focus  to  waste 
management  and  reduction  as  the  most  effec- 
tive guarantee  of  environmental  Improve- 
ment 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  will 
work  toward  this  end.  As  Senator  Muskie 
has  indicated,  we  must  look  to  the  fu- 
ture. This  bill  is  an  effort  toward  that 
end. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  this  bill  In 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  MANsriELfi),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Young  • .  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Nelson',  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  >  Mr.  Dominick  > .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  iMr.  C.\sei.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke',  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  tMr.  Mc- 
GovERNi,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 


Cannon  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pell'. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Allen  In  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  accordance  with  the  Senator's 
request. 

The  bill  iS  3181),  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  pollution  control  in  selected 
river  basins  and  waterways  of  the  United 
States  through  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  financial  assistance  to  munici- 
palities and  regional  management  asso- 
ciations for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Proxmire  I  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
S. 31S1 

SH'>RT    TITLE 

Section  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•  Regional   Water   Quality   Act   of   1970" 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec  2  (ai  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
the  clear,  fresh,  natural  waters  of  the  Na- 
tion's rivers,  lakes,  streams,  estuaries,  bays, 
and  coastal  areas  have  become  despoiled  and 
unsightly  dumping  grounds  for  the  wastes  of 
our  Industries  and  for  the  raw  or  inadequate- 
ly treated  sewage  of  our  communities;  that 
there  Is  a  national  concern  for  the  potentially 
harmful  effects  of  these  waters  to  our  health 
and  welfare,  for  the  esthetic  qualities  of 
these  waters,  and  for  the  suitability  of  these 
waters  for  municipal,  agricultural.  Industrial, 
recreational  and  wildlife  and  sport  and  com- 
mercial fish  uses;  that  there  Is  a  national 
urgency  to  control,  prevent,  anr'  eliminate 
p.ill\if  Ina;  substances  in  these  waters  through 
the  construction,  where  appropriate,  of  co- 
ordinated river  basin  or  areawlde  waste 
treatment  works  If  these  waters  are  to  be 
reclaimed  and  restored  to  adequate  stand- 
ards of  quality  for  our  health,  welfare,  and 
resource  needs;  that  present  Federal  pro- 
grams now  authorized  to  provide  financial 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  such  works 
are  Inadequate  to  meet  the  rising  demand 
for  the  works  and  that  these  programs  have 
focused  on  the  need  for  Individual  munlci- 
p.Uities  to  construct  treatment  facilities 
rather  than  on  coordinated  efforts  to  clean 
up  entire  river  basins  and  attack  all  major 
sources  of  pollution;  that  these  present  pro- 
grams need  to  t>e  supplemented  by  a  pro- 
gram which  focuses  on  a  coordinated  re- 
gional approach  which  provides  desirable 
economic  incentives  to  water  users  to  con- 
serve water  and  to  minimize  pollution 
tlirough  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  waste 
pricii^cts  dumped  Into  these  waterways  and 
which  will  encourage  the  formation  of  inter- 
st.ite  rev^ioii.il  water  management  associa- 
tions which  ultimately  will  assume  full  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  the  provision  of 
waste  treatment  works  In  the  moet  effective 
and  economically  efficient  manner. 

•  b)  It.  ;s  iliercfore  the  purpose  of  thib  Act 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  permanen' 
regional  water  management  associations 
which  are  responsible  for  the  preparation 
;Mid  dfveloment  of  comprehensive  pollution 
c  'utrol  plans  for  all  or  part  of  a  river  basin 
.>r  parts  thereof  that  Is  consistent  with  or 
part  of  a  comprehensive  river  basin  water 
and  related  land  use  plan  for  the  area.  These 
objectives  shall   be  accomplished  through — 

( 1 1  the  establishment  of  economic  Incen- 
tives to  water  users  to  con.«;erve  water  and 
minimize  wastes  and  to  join  together  in  re- 
gional    water     management     a.-^sociations    to 


promote  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  water 
sources  of  the  region;  and 

i2)  the  provision  of  financial  assistance 
to  municipalities  and  regional  management 
a-ssoclatlons  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term — 

1 1 )  "Secretary  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior; 

i2)  ■■construction"  includes  preliminary 
planning  to  determine  the  economic  and  en- 
gineering feasibility  of  Wiwste  treatment  ac- 
tivities, the  engineering,  architectural,  legal, 
fiscal,  and  economic  investigations  and 
studies,  surveys,  designs,  plans,  working 
drawings,  specifications,  procedures,  and 
other  action  necessary  to  the  construction 
of  such  facilities;  and  the  erection,  building, 
acquisition,  alteration,  remodeling.  Improve- 
ment, or  extension  of  such  facilities;  and 
the  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  facilities; 

i3)  "waste  treatment  facilities"  means  the 
various  devices  used  in  the  treatment  of 
sewage  or  Industrial  wastes  of  a  liquid  na- 
ture, including  the  necessary  intercepting 
sewers,  outfall  sewers,  pumping,  powers,  and 
other  equipment,  and  their  appurtenances, 
and  Includes  any  extensions,  improvements, 
remodeling,  iuldltlons,  and  alterations 
thereof;  and 

(4)  'State'"  means  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,   the  Virgin   Islands,  and  Guam 

NATIONAL   AFFLtTENT   CHARGES 

Sec  4.  la)  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  establish  and  put 
Into  effect  not  later  than  June  1971,  a  sched- 
ule of  national  effluent  charges  for  all  those 
substances  other  than  domestic  sewage 
which  detract  from  the  quality  of  the  water 
for  municipal,  agricultural,  Industrial,  rec- 
reational, sport,  wildlife  and  commercial  fish 
uses.  In  determining  such  charges  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  waste 
discharged  and  the  resulting  damage  to  the 
quality  of  the  waterway  as  the  base  for  spe- 
cific charges. 

(b)  Revenues  collected  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  pur.suant  to  buch  charges  shall 
be  deposited  in  a  trust  fund  i  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "fund")  in  the  Treasury 
to  be  available  without  further  appropriation 
to  the  Secretary  ft-r  '.ise  as  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 5. 

(ci  Any  person  who  violates  any  regula- 
tion established  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  less 
than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000  for  each 
violation.  Each  day  of  such  violation  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense  Such  penal- 
ties may  be  compromised  by  the  .Secretary, 
when  deemed  in  the  public  interest. 

(di  The  United  States  district  courts  shall, 
upon  petition  by  the  appropriate  United 
States  attorney  or  the  Attorney  General  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  have  Jurisdiction 
to  restrain  violations  of  regulations  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act. 

USE    OF    FtrND 

Sec.  5  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  dl&.rlbute 
imounts  received  in  the  fund  In  each  fiscal 
year  according  to  the  following  formula; 
fifty  per  centum  shall  be  allocated  to  mu- 
nicipalities for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 6,  and  fifty  per  centum  shall  be  allocated 
to  regonal  water  management  associations 
for  the  construction  of  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities In  accordance  with  section  7. 

GRANTS   TO    MTNICIPALITIES 

Sec  6  From  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5  the  Secretary  shall  make  grant."^  to 
municipalities  in  any  State  for  the  construc- 
tion    of     waste    treatment     facilities      Such 
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grants  shall  be  made  on  a  priority  basis  de- 
,^™med  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
^m  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  such  manner 
^  to  provide  for  such  facilities  where  the 
need  Is  greatest. 

GRANTS   TO   REGIONAL   MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS 

SEC  7  From  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
,.on  4  the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
reeional  management  associations  for  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  facilities, 
such  grants  shall  be  made  U)  in  amounts 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  population  of 
the  area  to  be  served  and  the  urgency  of  the 
need   and  (2i  subject  to  the  condition  that— 

,  \  I  the  dissociation  has  developed  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  a  comprehensive  wa- 
ter pollution  control  plan  for  the  region  over 
which  it  has  Jurisdiction; 

iB)  such  region  covers  the  area  of  one  or 
more  river  basins  In  one  or  more  States  or  Is 
an  area  in  one  or  more  States  of  related  land 

'*^fc)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
Dlan  provides  for  a  coordinated  attack  on 
Wiiter  pollution  and  other  related  conserva- 
tion problems  in  such  region;   and 

iD)  such  association  Is  a  permanent  or- 
eanlzatlon  with  authority  (Including  en- 
iorcement  authority)  to  carry  out  such  plan. 

OTHER    CONDITIONS    AND    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  may  establish  by  reg- 
ulation such  other  conditions  and  require- 
ments for  grants  pursuant  to  this  Act  as  ne 
determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU.  ,.       „ 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


POSTPONEMENT  OP  IMPLEMENTA- 
TION OP  NEXT  INCREMENTAL  IN- 
CREASE IN  NEW  GRAZING  FEE 
SCHEDULE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  inform  the  Senate  that  today 
I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee  wherein  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  announces  his  decision  to  post- 
pone the  implementation  of  the  next 
incremental  increase  in  the  new  grazing 
fee  schedule  as  established  by  regidations 
published  January  10,  1969.  I  applaud 
the  Secretary  on  this  wise  decision. 

.\s  Senators  know,  earlier  this  year 
grazing  fees,  and  specifically  the  400- 
percent  increase  proposed  by  the  former 
Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  were  the  subject 
of  extensive  hearings  by  the  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
'Mr.  Church).  These  hearings  elicited 
.'substantial  information  regarding  the 
severe  impact  of  the  former  Secretarj''s 
planned  400-percent  increase  in  grazing 
fees. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  pro- 
posed 400-percent  increase  was  based,  at 
least  ostensibly,  upon  the  196e  Western 
Livestock  Grazing  Survey  in  which  10,- 
000  ranchers  participated.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  agreed-upon  cost  factors 
would  be  utilized  in  arriving  at  the  new 


fees.  However,  the  former  Secretary  re- 
fused to  recognize  one  of  the  agreed- 
upon  cost  factors;  namely,  permit  value. 
The  former  Secretary  assigned  as  his 
reason  for  refusing  to  recognize  permit 
value  as  a  cost  factor  the  argument  that 
to  recognize  permit  value  would  "recog- 
nize a  proprietary  interest  in  the  pub- 
lic lands."  Of  course,  section  3  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  provides,  among 
other  things,  that  the  issuance  of  a  per- 
mit "shall  not  create  any  right,  title,  in- 
terest, or  estate  in  or  to  the  lands." 

Therefore,  his  assigned  reason  for  re- 
versing himself  seems  to  be  totally  with- 
out basis.  However,  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  that  same  section  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  also  states  that 
"grazing  privileges  recognized  and  ac- 
knowledged shall  be  adequately  safe- 
guarded." Those  "privileges"  include,  as 
set  forth  in  section  3,  the  preference  of 
renewal  of  the  permit  in  the  permittee. 
Further,  in  accordance  with  the  act: 

Preference  shall  be  given  In  the  issuance 
of  grazing  permits  to  those  within  or  near  a 
district  who  are  landowners  engaged  In  the 
livestock  business,  bona  fide  occupants  or 
settlers,  or  landowners  of  water  or  water 
rights. 

Therefore,  any  reasonable  reading  of 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  would  lead  one  to 
the  conclusion  that  while  no  "right,  title, 
interest,  or  estate  in  or  to  the  lands"  is 
created  by  the  act,  the  grazing  privileges 
created  and  granted  to  those  persons 
having  commensiu-able  and  appropriate 
land  holdings  nearby  does  have  value, 
and  that  value  is  an  appropriate  factor 
to  be  utilized  in  computing  the  ■'reason- 
able fees"  provided  for  by  the  act. 

I  commend  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  forestalling  further  fee 
increases.  He  is  keeping  his  word.  In  his 
February  18  press  release  Secretary 
Hickel  said: 

For  our  part,  the  Department  will  keep 
this  whole  matter  under  review  In  the  fu- 
ture, taking  into  account  new  Information 
and  new  circumstances,  including  those  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  Judicial  proceedings. 
Congressional  hearings,  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission. 


The  Commission  is  scheduled  to  com- 
plete its  report  on  June  30,  1970.  This 
report  promises  to  be  the  most  compre- 
hensive study  of  public  land  laws  and 
policies  ever  conducted,  and  it  will  be 
of  particular  interest  to  the  public  land 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs which  was  delivered  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  in  fur- 
ther response  to  your  letter  of  August  7.  1969, 
enclosing  the  unanimous  resolution  by  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee requesting  a  review  of  the  grazing  fee 
schedule  announced  on  January  14,  1969. 

The  requested  review  has  been  completed 
by  this  office.  As  noted  In  the  resolution,  the 


questions  raised  before  the  Committee,  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  language  and 
legislative  history  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act, 
cast  doubt  upon  the  propriety  of  the  1969  fee 
schedules.  They  may  not  have  taken  into  ac- 
count consideration  of  the  full  purjKwe  and 
Intent  of  Congress  as  established  In  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  and  in  Title  V  of  Public 
Law  137,  82nd  Congress  (65  Stat.  2901. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  is  presently  studying  the 
matter  and  will  during  calendar  1970  make 
Its  recommendations  thereon.  This  Depart- 
ment, of  course,  Is  awaiting  with  great  In- 
terest the  results  of  the  Conunlsslon's  work. 

Meanwhile,  we  think  It  appropriate  to  delay 
implementation  of  the  next  increment  until 
the  views  of  the  Commission  have  been  made 
known  and  evaluated.  At  that  time,  my  De- 
partment will  take  such  further  action  as  it 
may  determine  to  be  proper. 

We  plan  to  publish  before  December  1, 
1969.  a  proposed  rulemaking,  copy  of  which 
is  attached  hereto. 

We  -wrlll  appreciate  your  observations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

—  Walter  J.  Hickel. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr,  President. 
I  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  in  being  grateful  that  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Hickel  has  decided 
to  delay  implementation  of  the  next 
grazing  fee  increment  until  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  has  con- 
cluded hearings  and  has  arrived  at  its 
recommendations  concerning  grazing  fee 
schedules. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  and  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  am  well  aware  of  the  pressing 
need  for  sufficient  time  to  present  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  grazing  fee 
schedules  imposed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  on  January  14,  1969, 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission has  given  this  matter  much 
searching  analysis  and  today's  an- 
noimcement  by  Secretarj-  Hickel  is 
greatly  appreciated  as  it  will  allow  the 
time  necesssuT  to  incorporate  our  find- 
ings on  the  schedules  into  the  rest  of 
our  public  land  law  recommendations, 
due  at  the  conclusion  of  our  work  on 
Jime  30,  1970. 

Secretary  Hickel's  decision  is  a  wise 
one  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  iMr.  Fannin)  have 
been  most  diligent  in  working  on  the 
Public  Land  Law  Re\iew  Commission  re- 
ports which  are  verj'  extensive  and  cover 
a  great  many  complicated  and  difficult 
areas.  Both  Senators  have  been  most 
diligent  in  attending  committee  meet- 
ings. 

I  think  it  might  be  wise  to  note  at 
this  time,  if  I  may.  that  the  letter  from 
the  Secretarj-  does  not  commit  him  to 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Commission,  but 
he  has  wisely  deferred  any  other  incre- 
mental increase  ontil  after  that  Com- 
mission has  reported. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mi.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  praising 
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the  Secretary  for  taking  this  action  and 
giving  Congress  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission. 

It  is  essential  that  we  take  matters  in- 
to consideration  that  I  do  not  think  were 
considered  when  the  previous  Secretary 
made  the  decision  to  change  the  rates  of 
the  grazing  fees. 

Grazing  use  of  public  lands  does  not 
produce  aigmlflcant  revenues — gross  re- 
ceipts from  all  public  land  grazing  were 
approximately  $10  million  in  fiscal 
1968 — in  terms  of  public  finance.  Prior  to 
1905,  no  charge  whatever  was  levied  for 
grazing  use  of  any  of  the  public  domain. 
Grazing  on  unreserved  public  domain 
controlled  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior continued  unregulated  and  free  of 
Charge  until  passage  of  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act  of  1934.  Because  the  grazing 
lands  were  not  exclusively  used  by  the 
livestock  operators,  the  Secretary  did 
not  relate  fees  to  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration. 

The  fair  market  value  for  public  land 
grazing  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the 
value  of  private  land  grazing,  since  the 
livestock  operator  is  one  of  several  seg- 
ments of  our  society  utilizing  the  lands. 
All  the  ramifications  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  usage  of  public  lands  for 
grazing  have  been  and  are  being  reviewed 
by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion. So  any  final  decision  on  grazing 
fees  should  await  the  report  of  this  Com- 
mission. This  delay  will  permit  Congress 
to  express  its  will. 

I  feel  that  in  taking  these  matters  into 
consideration,  the  Secretary  has  realized 
the  necessity  of  getting  more  informa- 
tion, and  of  course  this  additional  infor- 
mation will  be  coming  from  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  and  can 
be  considered  by  Congress;  and  recom- 
mendations can  be  made  at  that  time, 
and  perhaps  decisions  can  be  made  at 
that  time. 

So  I  am  very  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  praising  the  Secretary  for  this 
action. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  early  this  spring  we  had 
extensive  hearings  on  this  matter,  at 
which  the  distinguished  Senators  who 
have  just  spoken  were  present,  as  was  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  and  I  think  the 
case  was  very  adequately  made  at  that 
time  that  this  matter  should  be  deferred. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  in  compliment- 
ing the  Secretary  on  his  decision  to  post- 
pone the  change  in  the  grazing  fees. 

I  might  say  that  my  own  State  of  Okla- 
homa has  very  little,  if  any,  land  in- 
volved in  this  decision,  but  our  State  is 
vitally  concerned  with  the  livestock  in- 
dustry. I  know  that  when  sudden 
changes  are  made  in  the  economics  of  an 
industry  like  this,  it  can  cause  disloca- 
tions that  affect  not  only  the  livestock 
producers  but  also  the  total  economy  of 
the  areas  and  the  States  involved. 

I  believe  that  the  Secretary  is  extreme- 
ly wise  in  postponing  a  decision  on  a 
matter  of  this  kind  until  the  facts  are 
known  and  until  the  full  implications  of 
the  decision  are  carefully  understood.  I 
believe  that  the  policies  that  have  been 
followed  in  the  use  of  Bureau  of  Land 


Management  lands  have  now  been  ac- 
cepted. They  have  been  built  in  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  production  for  ranchers. 
I  believe  that  until  the  whole  process  has 
been  carefully  studied,  we  are  really  tak- 
ing a  very  dangerous  step  in  altering 
these  steps  to  a  significant  degree. 

I  therefore  wish  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  in  complimenting  the 
Secretary.  I  am  confident  that,  after  all 
the  facts  are  known,  the  Secretary  will 
be  able  to  come  to  a  decision  that  is  just 
and  one  that  will  not  cause  the  serious 
dislocations  that  might  have  been  caused 
had  his  decision  been  made  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  iMr  Allott)  in  express- 
ing pleasure  and  gratification  for  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Secretai-y  of  the  In- 
terior in  announcing  a  withholding  of 
any  additional  increases  in  the  grazing 
fees  charsied  on  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement lands  until  the  report  by  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  is  made.  I 
suspect  that  few  areas  of  public  interest 
are  as  badly  misunderstood  as  is  this  one. 
Having  served  as  Governor  of  Wyoming, 
I  am  well  aware,  as  are  a  number  of 
other  people  in  the  State,  that  the  im- 
portant contribution  which  public  lands 
make  to  the  public  good  is  not  reflected 
by  the  actual  amount  of  the  fee  charged 
for  the  use  of  these  lands.  Rather,  the 
support  that  these  lands  give  the  over- 
all economy  of  an  area  is  the  important 
factor.  In  no  area  is  this  more  true  than 
in  the  area  of  livestock  production. 

What  happens  when  public  lands  can 
be  grazed  is  that  economic  imits  are 
made  out  of  other  privately  owned  land 
that  is  on  the  tax  roll.  Thus,  significant 
tax  contributions  are  made  by  the  added 
number  of  livestock  placed  upon  the 
county  tax  rolls  by  the  coristructive  use 
of  public  and  private  lands. 

It  may  seem  to  a  number  of  people  that 
these  increases  are  rather  insignificant, 
but  I  need  not  remind  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado — because  he 
knows  so  well — that  that  is  not  the  case. 
The  livestock  industry  has  been  hard 
hit.  Whereas  most  elements  in  the  econ- 
omy have  prospered  and  have  kept  pace 
with  the  rising  prices  that  have  charac- 
terized most  of  the  economy  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  decade,  this 
is  not  been  true  with  regard  to  cattle  and 
.-heep.  This  year,  cattle  were  selling  at 
the  same  price  per  pound  at  ul.ich  they 
were  selling  20  years  ago.  Cattle  pro- 
ducers have  not  benefited  from  the  in- 
creases. 

To  a  housewife  who  observes  the  price 
she  has  to  pay  for  meat  in  the  super- 
market, this  may  seem  hard  to  believe. 
The  reason  she  has  to  pay  more  is  that 
the  added  cost  of  steak  and  of  roasts 
comes  not  from  Increases  that  go  to  the 
producer  of  livestock  but,  rather,  goes  to 
all  the  people  along  the  way  who  handle 
the  meat.  It  goes  to  the  worker  in  public 
transportation,  moving  the  livestock  to 
market.  It  goes  to  the  packinghouse 
worker.  It  goes  to  the  persons  who  ac- 
tually do  the  cutting  and  the  wrap- 
ping in  the  supermarket.  Those  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  the  price  of  meat  is 
higher,  as  far  as  the  housewife  is  con- 
cerned, than  it  may  have  been  a  few 
years  ago. 


But  the  livestock  rancher — both  the 
cattleman  and  the  sheepman — have  not 
participated  in  this  benefit,  which  largely 
has  gone  to  other  elements  of  the  indu  - 
tr\'.  As  a  consequence,  while  the  grazing 
fees  would  not  be  raised  very  much  u 
could  be  enough  to  put  out  of  busine  s 
a  number  of  operators  who  are  nci.v 
marginal.  I  do  not  say,  and  it  is  not  con- 
tended, that  the  increases  would  put  out 
of  business  even-'body  who  is  in  the  live- 
stock business.  But  what  Is  important  'o 
understand  is  that,  as  we  are  making  a 
very  major  effort  to  overcome  the  im- 
pact of  urban  problems  which  we  see 
being  exacerbated  because  of  the  mo\  <  - 
ment  from  rural  to  urban  areas,  anything 
we  can  do  to  stabilize  employment  m 
rural  areas  will  help.  If  we  let  even  some 
of  the  marginal  operators  in  the  i.heep 
business  and  the  cattle  business  go  down 
the  drain,  what  will  happen  is  that  the 
persons  who  were  employed  on  tho-e 
farms  and  ranches  which  are  no  longer 
able  to  operate  will  move  into  the  citv 
They  will  drift  into  the  bigger  metropol- 
itan areas  and  will  add  to  the  problems 
of  urban  America. 

In  my  judgment,  the  action  taken  l.\ 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  gives  recogni- 
tion not  only  to  the  ramifications  that 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  grazing  fees 
may  have  in  this  area  but  that  he  recof;- 
nizes  the  importance  of  giving  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  all  the  testimony  whicii 
has  been  presented  and  to  examine  all 
the  facts  which  have  been  dug  out  by 
commission  staff  members  in  order  1j 
have  the  benefit  of  the  recommendation> 
of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Conrnii.^- 
sion  before  implementing  any  further 
grazing  fee  changes. 

I  know  it  does  not  sound  like  muc  i 
when  one  speaks  of  only  a  few  cent- 
per  smimal  head  per  month  on  lands,  but 
Mr.  President,  when  your  nose  is  ju  t 
about  to  the  water  level,  it  does  not  take 
much  to  shove  it  under.  That  Is  where  a 
number  of  marginal  sheep  and  cattle 
operators  are  today.  So  what  the  Secre- 
tary is  doing,  in  effect,  is  to  withhold  the 
adverse  effect  that  an  added  increase  v.\ 
grazing  fees  would  have  upon  these  mar- 
ginal operators,  and  to  give  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  the  op- 
portimlty  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions, as  in  its  wise  judgment  It  will  be 
making  to  the  Department  of  Interior. 

In  this  respect.  I  know  he  has  acted 
wisely.  I  compliment  him  for  his  decision. 
It  is  a  decision  I  am  certain  will  be  mis- 
understood by  some  and  some  wUl  in- 
veigh against  it  and  say  he  is  not  acting 
in  the  best  public  interest.  I  think  the 
facts  state  the  opposite;  he  has  acted  in 
the  best  public  interest. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  the  Senator 
in  giving  him  credit  for  taking  a  ven' 
wise  course. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  Senator  on  his  state- 
ment because  he  and  other  Senators  who 
have  spoken  here  today  imderstand  this 
situation  so  well. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  on  the 
statement  he  has  just  made  in  regard  to 
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this  matter  because  it  reflecta  the  oon- 
cm  of  those  who  do  have  to  deal  with 
these  problems  and  our  own  attitudes  to- 
ward it.  .  _  .  „„^ 
As  the  Senator  will  remember,  I  have 
a  document  showing  that  the  wool  grow- 
ers in  the  country,  the  sheepmen,  today 
are  realizing  2  to  2.5  percent  on  their  in- 
vestment, and  it  is  estimated  that  if  the 
fee  schedule  of  the  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  had  been  effected,  the  re- 
turn would  drop  to  1.03  percent  in  1973, 
and  .65  percent  in  1978.  Is  the  Senator 

aware  of  that?  ,  ..^  ^      j 

Mr  HANSEN.  I  am  aware  of  that  and 
I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has 
brought  It  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
this  morning.  I  say  that  because  it  is  a 
fact  that  often  escapes  the  attention  ol 
people  when  one  talks  at>out  going  Into 
business.  Most  people,  most  bankers,  most 
investors  recognize  It  is  perfecUy  legiti- 
mate and  certainly  characteristic  of  a 
good  thrifty  business  to  expect,  first  of 
all,  that  one  will  get  a  return  on  the 
investment  he  makes  in  lands  and  in 
capital.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  In  addition,  when  one  considers 
that  already  this  year  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  sudden  order  of  the 
former  Secretary  of  Interior  in  the  last 
few  days  of  his  office,  that  the  Increase 
amounted  to  33  Va  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  following  pretty  closely  the 
overall  celling  on  grazing  fees  as  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Advisory  Board, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  cattlemen  and 
the  stockmen  of  this  country  have  al- 
ready taken  a  substantial  increase  in 
their  costs. 

I  was  thinking  about  the  Senator's 
statement  about  the  price  of  cattle  in 
cents  per  pound  being  approximately 
what  it  was  20  years  ago.  There  seems 
to  be  a  widespread  feeling  that  stock- 
men and  ranchers  are  getting  rich.  There 
is  only  one  other  commodity  or  product 
that  I  know  of  which  is  in  this  general 
area,  that  sells  for  the  same  rate  per 
pound,  and  that  Is  sugar.  Otherwise,  if 
one  goes  over  the  range  of  these  products 
outside  livestock  they  have  increased 
constantly.  The  price  of  cattle  did  move 
up  a  short  while  this  year  and  then  fell 
right  off  again. 

If  a  man  was  fortunate  enough  to  sell 
his  stock  at  that  time  he  got  a  little 
relief  from  this,  but  the  facts  are  that  the 
price  of  livestock,  the  price  that  goes  to 
the  producer  of  livestock  today,  is  com- 
parable to  that  of  20  years  ago.  He  alone 
has  not  been  able  to  share  in  this  great 
so-called  affluent  society  we  have,  and 
if  he  is  going  to,  he  has  to  get  a  higher 
percentage  of  profit  than  he  is  getting 
now. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  and 
I  also  thank  him  for  his  very  pertinent 
remarks. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  leadership  that  has  been  given 
to  this  effort  by  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott). 

The  president  of  our  State  stock  grow- 
ers association  appeared  in  Boise,  Idaho, 
in  1966  when  this  study  was  being  set  up 
and  the  ground  rules  were  being  agreed 
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upon,  when  there  was  concurrence  by 
Federal  representotlves  as  weU  as  State 
stock  associations  insofar  as  considera- 
tion of  Items  that  were  to  be  considered 
was  concerned.  The  president  of  our 
State  catUe  assoclaUon,  Carl  Jorgenson. 
was  there  when  it  was  agreed  that  the 
cost  or  investment  in  permits  was  a  legi- 
timate cost  of  doing  business  on  the 
western  range  country. 

So  what  the  Secretary  has  done  by  his 
action  in  withholding  any  further  m- 
creases  is  to  give  time  to  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  to  consider  that 
cost  along  with  all  others. 

I  am  sure — and  I  wish  to  underscore 
this  because  it  should  not  go  ufmoticed— 
this  is  not  a  partisan  effort  or  the  result 
of  partisan  interest  that  the  Secretary 
very  wisely  has  arrived  at  the  decision 
he  has;  but  rather,  it  is  an  effort  that 
reflects  the  interest  and  support  of  peo- 
ple on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  wish  to  mention  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch)  . 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr   ALLOTT.  I  think  any  discussion 
of  this  matter  at  aU— and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  discuss  It  much  more— would 
be  very  lacking  if  we  did  not  take  credit 
and  give  credit  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch),  who  Is 
chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  instigated  the  hear- 
ings which  we  held  eariier  this  year. 
The  same  thing  would  also  be  true  with 
respect  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  BIBLE),  who  also,  with  those 
who  have  spoken  this  morning,  attended 
and  took  an  active  part  in  those  hear- 
ings which,  incidentally,  cover  over  500 
pages  The  justification  for  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  is  made  over  and  over 
again  in  the  hearings.  Any  remarks  on 
this  would  be  remiss  if  they  did  not  in- 
clude and  give  proper  credit  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  CmnicH)  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible). 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Right  at  that  point,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  my  colleague,  Mr.  McGee,  has  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  hold 
in  abeyance  any  increase  in  grazing  fees 
which  resulted  from  the  implementation 
of  a  formula  that  failed  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  investment  in  grsizing  permits 
as  part  of  the  cost  of  production. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  point  clear, 
because  it  highUghts  the  point  my  col- 
league from  Colorado  was  making,  in 
that  this  is  not  a  partisan  effort.  It  is 
a  bipartisan  effort.  It  merely  would  at- 
tempt to  do  justice  to  a  beleaguered  but 
important  element  of  the  Industry  in  the 
western  reoige  country. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  congratulate  both  my  coUeague  (Mr. 
Allott)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  for  having  this  coUoquy 
on  this  extremely  important  point.  We 
keep  hearing  all  the  time  that  we  should 
not  worry  about  increasing  fees  for  the 
livestock  people  because,  after  all,  they 
are  not  paying  their  fair  share  of  the 
game.  The  fact  Is  the  Increase  that  had 
been  originally  proposed  amounted  to 


$10  million  a  year  and  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  until  we  find  out  what  we  are 
going  to  do  on  this  policy,  we  will  be 
punishing  people  largely  responsible  for 
supplying  much  of  the  food  and  material 
we  need  so  desperately  in  this  country. 

I  am  therefore  delighted  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  taken  the  action  he  has.  I 
congratulate  my  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado for  bringing  it  up  in  this  colloquy. 
Mr.   HANSEN.   I   thank   the   Senator 
from  Colorado  iMr.  Dokinick).  He  has 
been  most  perceptive  in  speaking  out  for 
the  people  of  his  State.  When  he  does 
that,  he  speaks  also  in  a  very  meamng- 
ful  and  forceful  way,  for  all  of  us  in  the 
West  because  we  find  our  interests  are 
alike    throughout    the    western    range 
country. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Secre- 
tary Hlckel's  action  In  postponing  the 
next  increment  of  the  grazing  fee  In- 
crease reflects  a  responsiveness  that  does 
great  credit  to  his  office. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  continuing 
concern  to  me  because  I  have  felt  that 
action  should  not  be  taken  to  increase 
grazing  fees  until  the  results  of  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Commission  were 
made  known.  Primarily  for  this  reason, 
I  opposed  the  action  to  increase  the  fees 
early  this  year. 

The  implications  of  the  Secretary's 
action  wUl  be  felt  throughout  the  West. 
It  will  be  particularly  significant  in  Ore- 
gon where  about  52  percent  of  the  land 
is  owned  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Much 
of  this  land  has  traditionaUy  been  used 
for  grazing  purposes  and  as  a  result  a 
substantial  livestock  industry  has  devel- 
oped. 

The  Secretary's  action  is  very  timely 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  entire  hve- 
stock  industry'  in  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  a  3-minute  time 
limit. 


A  CBS  INTERVIEW  THIS  MORNING 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
the  very  disagreeable  and  unhappy  ex- 
perience this  morning  of  watching  CBS 
news  on  television.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  participated  in  criticism  of  the  news 
media.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  have 
gone  out  and  said  that  they  were  slant- 
ing the  news.  I  am  not  talking  about  that. 
I  am  talking  about  an  interview  with 
a  young  man  who  allegedly  participated 
in  a  "massacre"  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  the  interview  which  CBS 
conducted,  further  publicizing  this  inci- 
dent, was  inexcusable  xmder  our  legal 
and  judicial  system. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  a  man 
who  is  vmder  indictment  for  murder  and 
here  comes  an  interviewer  getting  a  wit- 
ness—whether he  is  paid  or  not,  I  do  not 
know— and  spreading  pubUcly  through 
this  coimtry  allegations  which  were  not 
under  oath,  allegations  which  have  been 
disputed  by  other  people  whUe  the  case 
is  going  on,  in  an  inflammatory  way.  in  a 
way  designed  to  prejudice  both  himself 
and  the  person  under  Indictment,  in  total 
disregard  of  the  rules  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  in  total  disregard  of  our  g«i- 
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eral  feeling  that  a  man  is  innocent  until 
proved  guilty. 

It  strikes  me  that  when  we  And  an 
ordinarily  responsible  network  and  other 
people  who  have  republished  it,  including 
the  Washington  Post,  going  along  and 
taking  a  viewpoint  that  this  is  news  and 
any  time  it  is  news  one  can  disseminate 
It  regardless  of  an  individual's  rights, 
then  we  may  have  arrived  at  a  situation 
where  no  individual  can  be  legally  and 
justifiably  defended. 

This  man  was  not  under  oath.  He  was 
not  warned  of  his  rights.  He  admitted — 
whether  it  is  true  or  not.  I  do  not  know — 
that  he  had  personally  participated  in 
the  murder  of  some  of  these  men.  women, 
and  children. 

He  had  no  lawyer  to  advise  him.  He 
had  no  one  there  to  tell  him  what  he  had 
a  right  to  do  or  not  have  the  right  to  do. 

In  the  process,  he  specifically  men- 
tioned the  man  who  is  now  being  indicted 
for  murder. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  cannot  have  a 
court  proceeding  of  this  magnitude  and 
this  seriousness,  not  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual involved,  but  also  to  the  whole 
country,  conducted  in  some  kind  of 
logical,  sensible,  and  thoughtful  way, 
without  this  kind  of  publicity,  then  this 
country  has  gone  a  long  way  dowTi  the 
drain 

I  have  never  been  so  justifiably  upset, 
in  my  opinion,  over  any  newscast  I  have 
ever  seen  before. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  an  invasion  of 
the  legal  and  judicial  system  of  the 
country,  which  is  the  foundation  of  our 
country.  It  is  an  effort,  under  the  guise 
of  news,  to  put  torth  as  the  truth  a 
statement  from  someone  who  has  not 
been  sworn,  who  has  not  been  examined, 
who  undoubtedly  will  be  a  witness  in  this 
very  proceeding,  and  it  was  conducted 
in  a  fashion  where  the  interview  finally 
ended  up,  according  to  the  transcript  in 
the  Washington  Post,  with  the  state- 
ment of  his  mother,  "They  made  a 
murderer  of  him." 

Mr.  President,  what  is  happening  here? 

What  kind  of  country  do  we  have  when 
this  kind  of  garbage  gets  put  on  the  air' 

It  may  be  true,  I  do  not  know,  but  if 
it  is  true,  that  man  is  entitled  to  some 
kind  of  warning  before  he  issues  any 
kind  of  statement  like  that  against  him- 
self. 

Further,  this  has  the  possibility  of  so 
influencing  public  opinion  that  this  case 
cannot  be  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of 
objectivity.  This  publicity  could  spread  an 
atmosphere  of  guilt  around  the  country 
with  regard  to  this  type  of  operation — 
if  in  fact  there  was  one — that  may  make 
it  impossible  to  get  a  fair  trial  of  an  in- 
dividual now  under  indictment. 

There  have  been  other  cases,  civilian 
cases,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  atmosphere  has  been  so  preju- 
diced that  there  is  no  way  to  have  a  fair 
trial.  We  have  had  to  let  some  of  those 
individuals  go.  even  though  they  may 
have  committed  a  crime. 

Is  that  what  we  are  going  to  do  in  this 
case? 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  other 
side  of  the  coin. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  and  I  say 
it  with  deep  conviction,  that  this  partic- 
ular interview  spread  through  the  new.« 
media  in  this  way  is  not  in  accordance 


with  the  system  we  should  have.  It  is  not 
fair  to  the  defendant  being  tried.  It  is* 
not  fair  to  the  system  under  which  he  is 
being  tried  and  is  a  total  violation  of  the 
individual's  rights  who  made  the  inter- 
view. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  the  general  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  DoMiNicKi.  I  saw  the  same  inter- 
view. What  disturbed  me,  in  addition,  of 
course,  to  the  intrusion  upon  individual 
rights,  was,  more  particularly,  the  in- 
dividual's own  interest  and  his  own  well 
being.  In  this  respect,  he  was  obviously 
sick. 

We  have  seen  things  like  this  happen 
under  the  pressure  of  combat.  We  have 
seen  men  shocked  in  combat.  We  have 
observed  their  psychological  response 
Feelings  of  guilt  have  remained  with 
them  for  a  long  time. 

Here  was  a  man  who  was  undoubtedly 
under  that  particular  influence  of  ill- 
ness when  being  interviewed  at  a  par- 
ticular moment  and  pleading  guilty. 

Mistakes  are  made  in  battle.  Are  we 
now  going  to  say  that  every  member  of  a 
helicopter  crew  or  ever>'  member  of  an 
Air  Force  B-52  bomber  which  strikes  the 
wrong  target  shall  be  called  a  murderer? 
That  is  the  point  we  .seem  to  be  coming 
to  in  this  country'. 

We  have  seen  it  in  the  Green  Berets 
case.  There  was  a  difference  in  judg- 
ment. 

The  fellow  who  was  being  interviewed, 
about  whom  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  was  speaking,  was  talk- 
ing about  having  lost  his  buddy.  Was  his 
reaction  an  overreaction  to  the  pres- 
sure of  war,  and  is  he  going  to  be  tried 
as  a  common  murderer  before  the  facts 
are  known '^  That  is  what  concerns  me  in 
the  entire  treatment  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  think  the  interview  was  highly  out 
of  order. 

I  simply  do  not  think,  as  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  indicated,  that  a 
.sick  man.  a  man  in  this  particular  condi- 
tion, ougiit  to  be  exposed  to  an  entire 
contravening  of  a  person's  rights  before 
an  authorized  and  competent  investi- 
gation is  conducted.  I  think  this  is  en- 
tirely wrong  and  inexcusable.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
in  its  true  light. 


THE  BOXCAR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  the  country  has  never  had 
such  an  acute  shortage  of  railroad  box- 
cars as  exists  in  Nebraska  at  this  time. 
I  also  stated  that  certain  southern  and 
eastern  railroads  are  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion. I  further  said,  in  substance,  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ap- 
parently had  neither  the  will  nor  the 
courage  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Just  a  few  minutes  ago  I  received  a 
telephone  call  from  the  manager  of  a 
farmers'  elevator  in  a  small  community. 
He  reported  that  their  elevator  alone 
had  500,000  bushels  of  grain  piled  on  the 
ground  because  there  is  nowhere  else  to 
put  it. 

A  newspaper  article  that  came  to  my 


desk  yesterday  refers  to  this  problem  in 
the  following  language: 

Throughout  the  State,  we  have  mountains 
of  grain  in  streets,  ball  diamonds,  and  .school 
grounds,  walling  for  boxcars 

An  Associated  Press  article  from  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  reads: 

Railroad  c.^rs  belonging  to  Mldwe.stern  rail- 
roads urgently  needed  to  move  the  grain  har- 
vest are  being  held  by  railroads  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Gen  John  P.  Doyle  said  here 
Wednesday. 

Gen  Doyle,  a  retired  Air  Force  transpor- 
tation specialist.  Is  chairman  of  the  Mld- 
Amerlca  Transporuttion  Council  which  is 
studying  the  problem. 

He  explained  that  'our  Midwestern  rail- 
roads are  very  good  about  building  cars,  but 
when  they  are  sent  out  of  the  region,  they 
don't  seem  to  come  back" 

One  result  of  the  boxcar  shortage  in  Ne- 
braska may  be  the  spoilage  of  'five  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  grain  now  being  stored  on  the 
ground,"  said  E  C.  SchlaphofT,  director  of  the 
Nebraska  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, an  offending  railroad  or  shipper  can 
keep  a  boxcar  too  long,  but  the  charge  is 
so  small  that  it  is  cheaper  for  the  rail- 
road to  hoard  and  use  some  other  line's 
cars  than  to  build  cars  for  itself  or  to 
build  storage  facilities. 

Two  years  ago,  or  about  then,  a  bill 
was  passed  which,  we  were  told,  would 
give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion authority  to  remedy  the  .situation. 
As  of  this  date,  the  Commission  has  not 
done  anything  about  it.  Tlie  Commission 
seems  to  be  totally  out  of  touch  with  the 
needs  of  shippers,  and  even  the  railroads 
are  definitely  out  of  touch. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  been  around  Washington  too  long 
not  to  understand  the  needs  of  our  econ- 
omy, but  they  are  too  slow ;  their  proce- 
dures are  inadequate.  The  Commi-ssion 
has  proved,  or  nearly  so,  that  it  is  un- 
able to  govern  the  .situation.  I  wonder 
why  the  Commission  should  be  supported 
by  the  taxpayers  any  longer.  If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  are  not  reading 
the  CoNCRESSiONAL  RECORD,  I  suggest  that 
they  should. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Has  not  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  repeatedly  instructed  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  im- 
plement its  regulations  and  to  impose 
such  fines  as  are  necessary  in  order  to 
have  cars  returned  to  the  Western  rail- 
roads? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  There  has  been  a 
flagrant  violation  and  refusal  to  follow 
the  directions  of  an  official  committee 
of  Congress,  and  of  the  law. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  As  a  consequence,  no 
matter  what  some  of  the  western  rail- 
roads may  do  to  try  lo  provide  adequate 
types  of  cars  to  take  care  of  shippers, 
the  ability  of  some  eastern  and  other 
lines  throughout  the  country  to  latch 
onto  cars  and  to  keep  them  effectively 
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rfpnies  the  kind  of  rail  transportation 
fhaifs  rSsuired  to  prevent,  for  instaxice. 
tSfgreaTs^ilage  of  grain  that  is  taking 
placi  in  thVsenator's  State  of  Nebraska 
tndav  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr  CURTIS.  Yes.  Without  a  hearing, 
the    Interstate    Commerce    Conimi^ion 
has  granted  an  increase  in^'-^i^ht  rates^ 
?t  may  be  that  the  Commission  did  not 
ha  e  time  to  give  any  attention  to  ship- 
pers or  others  who  want  to  give  the  rail- 
roads some  opposition.  T  think 
When  the  measure  was  passed— I  thinK 
.t  was  about  2  years  ago-a  large  num- 
hei  of  persons  who  had  worked  on  it  for 
JeLrs  were  invited  to  the  White  House^ 
dtere  President  Johnson  had  a  signmg 
ceremony.  It  was  believed  that  Congress 
hadTven  the  Commission  what  it  had 
sa'd,  over  the  years,  it  needed-the  au- 
ihoritv   to   prevent   railroads  and  ship- 
pers Tror^  hoarding  boxcars,  thus  pre- 
senting them  from  being  returned  to  the 
niaces  where  they  originated. 
•^  In   fairness.   I  should   say   that  some 
members   of    the   Interstate   Commerce 
Amission   are   alert   to   the   problem 
Thev  want  to  do  something  to  solve  it. 
Butthe  Commission  as  a  whole  has  mis- 
erably failed. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the  Pann 
Credit  Administration,  Washington  D.C., 
ua^mlttlng  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  m- 
ectors  of  the  farm  credit  banks  o  the  co^ 
operative  farm  credit  system  at  their  annual 
^^erence,  expressing  appreciation  for  ^n- 
gresslonal  support  and  «^«l«^"=f  '?^f 'P'^! 
farmers  and  ranchers  to  become  the  com 
p^  owners  of  their  own  credit  sysUnis.  W 
Le  committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestrv 

A  letter,  In  the  nature  ol  a  petition,  from 
the  president  of  the  Okinawa  Bar  Assocla- 
tfon  praying  for  equitable  ueatment  for  the 
lawl'ers  in  Okinawa  at  such  time  as  the  ad- 
^Tstratlve  authority  over  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  is  turned  over  to  Japan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  r^emorlal  adopted  by  the  King  County 
council.  King  County,  Wash  In  support  o^ 
the  President's  efltort^  to  end  the  Vietnam 
military  action;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

"""SiT^etltlon  Of  Thoma.  G.  Staley,  of  Eagle 
Point.  Oreg..  praying  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Rogue  River;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Olclahoma  Dis- 
trict council  of  the  Assemblies  of  God.  Okla- 
homa Citv,  Okla.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  prohibit  the  dlstribiition  and 
sale  of  obscene  publications  to  minors;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


George  M  Ixw,  of  Texa£.  to  be  Deputy  Ad- 
mlnlsti^tor  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated. 

STOCKPILE    REPORT    OF    THE    OFFICE 
OF    EMERGENCY    PREPAREDNESS 

*  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Emer- 
eeiicv  preparedness.  Executive  O^"  of  the 
p47dent  transmuting,  pursuant  to  law. 
ne  semiannual  report  on  the  strategic  and 
cmlclrmaterials  stockpiling  program  for  the 
ner'od  January  1  to  June  30.  1969  (with  an 
LVcompanylng- report);  to  the  Committee  on 
.^rmed  Services. 

REPORT    or    THE    COMPTROLLER    GENERAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gene"!  of 
,i.e  united  States,  "ansmittlng.  pursuant  to 
:,w  a  report  on  the  management  of  m  l>tar> 
.ned  furnishings  overseas;  opportunities  for 
mprovement.  Department  of  Defense,  dated 
November  25.  1969  <with  an  accompanying 
report.;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

REPORT     OF     PEES0NNI:L     CLAIMS    PAID     BY     THE 

Department  of  Justice 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Attor- 
rev  General  for  Administration,  transmlt- 
■;ng  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  P^sonne 
(•■.aims  paid  bv  the  Department  for  the  fiscal 
■.ear  ended  June  30.  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
.Judiciary. 

PROCEEDINGS     OF     THE     44TH     MEETING     OF     THE 
convention    of    AMERICAN    INSTRUCTORS    OF 

THE  Deaf 

A  letter  from  the  president.  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, Washington.  DC.  transmitting  pur- 
-iiant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  proceedings  of 
•he  44th  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  Amer- 
can  instructors  of  the  Deaf,  held  at  Berkeley, 
rallf  June  20-27,  1969  (with  the  accom- 
,  anylng  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,   or   presented,   and   referred   as 
indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following   reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

Bv  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment . 

S.  1678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  C 
Szabo  iRept.  No.  91-555);  „  ,     ,   ,    „,,_ 

H  R  9906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Bttr- 
dette  Shaft  and  John  S.  and  Betty  Gingas 
(Rept    No.   91-557);    and 

HR  13183  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
heirs  at  law  of  Tomosuke  Uyemura  and  Chlyo 
Uyemura.  his  wife  iRept.  No.  91-558) . 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S  19  A  bill  to  reimburse  certain  persons 
for  amounts  contributed  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  (Rept  No.  91-556) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

H  R  10105.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1970,  1971.  and  1972,  and  for  other  purposes 
I  Rept.  No.  91-559). 

Bv  Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  without  amendment : 
HR  14020.  An  act  to  amend  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  to  increase  the  maximum 
interest  rate  permitted  on  United  States  sav- 
ings bonds  ( Rept.  No.  91-560) . 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Lewis  Hoflacker.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Federal  R^P"^"/^  "^ 
Cameroon,  to  serve  concurrently  and  without 
additional  compensation  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Re- 
nubile  of  Equatorial  Guinea;  and 

Sam  Harry  Wright,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  the  representetlve  of  t^e 
United  States  of  America  on  the  Trusteeship 
Council  of  the  United  Nations^       ^^„,tt>«. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Bert  C  Hum,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  western  district  of  Missouri.  » 

By  Mr  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences: 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,   read  the  first 
time   and,   by   unanimous   consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

Bv   Mr    PROXMIRE    (for   himself   Mr. 
"Mansfield.  Mr.  Yovng  ol  Ohlo^Mr. 
NELSON,    Mr.    DoMiNiCK,    Mr.    Case, 
Mr.    Hartke.     Mr.     McGovern,     Mr. 
Cannon,  and  Mr.  Pell  I  : 
S  3181   A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  pol- 
lution control   m  selected  river  basins  and 
waterways    of    the    United    States    through 
comp^henslve  planning  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  municipalities  and  regional  manage- 
ment   associations    for    the    construction    of 
waste  treatment  facilities;  to  the  Committee 

on  Public  Works.  u  „   v,o 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.   Proxmire   when  he 
introduced    the    bill    appear    earlier    in    the 
record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  MOSS: 
S  3182   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eou  Bee  Han. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv    Mr      BOGGS     (for    himself.    Mr 
Cooper,  and  Mr.  Randolph)    iby  re- 
quest) :  ^  ^       ,  -Lx-^ 
S    3183    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  W«- 
ter  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  policy  and  com- 
prehensive  national   program   for   the   man- 
agement, beneficial   use.  protection  and  ae- 
velopment  of  the  land  and  water  resources 
of  the  Nation-6  estuarine  and  coastal  zone, 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  f^°^^^ 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Boggs  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  DOLE : 
S  3184  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  John- 
son State  Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  


S    3183— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION    CONTROL    ACT 
Mr    BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to   an   authorization   contained   m    the 
Clean   Water   Restoration   Act   of    1966 
a  «=tudv  was  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
into  the  role  estuaries  play  m  our  na- 
tional life.  As  a  result  of  this  study  the 
administration  has  submitted  Proposed 
legislation  that  would  implement  certain 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  study. 

Senator  Cooper  had  intended  to  intro- 
duce this  legislation  with  Senat(3r  Ran- 
dolph, by  request.  However.  Senatoi 
Cooper  is  necessarily  absent  today  and 
asked  that  I  introduce,  by  request  also, 
the  proposed  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
statement  of  Senator  Cooper,  a  letter 
of  transmittal  from  Secretary  Hickel 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
v^ill  be  received  and  appropnately  re- 
ferred- and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter, 'and  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3183'  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide 
for  the  estabUshment  of  a  national  policy 
and  comprehensive  national  program  for 
the  management,  beneficial  use.  protec- 
tion and  development  of  the  land  and 
water  resources  of  the  Nation  s  estuarine 
and  coastal  zone,  introduced  by  Mr. 
BocGS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
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Randolph),  by  request,  waa  received, 
read  twice  by  lt«  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3183 

Be  U  enaaied  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  ot  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress,  assembled.  That  aa  a 
result  of  a  comprehensive  study  carried  out 
pursuant  to  Section  5(g)  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  and 
the  Information  derived  therefrom  of  the 
effects  of  pollution,  including  sedimentation. 
In  the  estuaries  and  estuarlne  zones  of  the 
United  States  on  navigation,  flood  control, 
recreation,  water  supply  and  water  power, 
and  on  other  beneflclal  purposes,  the  Con- 
gress finds  and  declares  that  It  Is  necessary 
to  establish  a  national  policy  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  coastal  States  to  exerdse  effec- 
tively their  pesponslbllltles  over  the  Nation's 
estuarlne  and  co«wtal  zones  through  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  comprehensive 
management  programs  to  achieve  effective 
use  of  the  coastal  zone  through  a  balance 
between  development  and  protection  of  the 
natural  envlionment. 

Sec.  2.  ThlB  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Na- 
tional Estuartne  and  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1970, 

Skc.  3.  Section  19  of  the  Federal  Water 
Polluilon  Control  Act,  as  amended.  Is  re- 
designated aa  Section  30.  After  Section  18  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
Bunended.  there  Is  hereby  Inserted  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  19.  (ai)  For  the  ourposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(li  "EiBtuary'  means  all  or  part  of  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  stream  or  other  body  of 
water  having  unimpaired  natural  connection 
with  open  s«a  and  within  which  the  sea 
water  is  measurably  diluted  with  fresh  water 
derived  from  land  drainage. 

••(2)  'Coastal  zone' means  the  land,  waters, 
and  lands  beneath  the  waters  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  coaetline  (Including  the  Great 
Lakes)  and  strongly  Influenced  by  each  other. 
For  puropees  of  Identifying  the  objects  of 
plannlnJT  management  and  regulatory  pro- 
grams the  ooBSt&l  zone  extends  seaward  to 
the  outer  limit  of  the  United  States  territorial 
sea.  Within  the  cocMtal  zone  as  defined  herein 
are  Included  areas  influenced  or  affected  by 
water  from  an  estuary  such  as.  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  salt  marahee.  coastal  and  intertldal 
areas,  sounds,  embayments,  harlwrs,  lagoons, 
inahore  water*  and  channels. 

"(3)  'Coastal  State'  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic. 
Pacific  or  Gull  Coast  or  the  Great  Latces.  and 
Includes  Puerto  Rloo,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(4)  Secretary' means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

"(b)  Congressional  Findings;  Declaration 
of  Policy. 

"(1)  Congress  hereby  finds  that  there  is  a 
national  interest  in  the  effective  manage- 
ment, beneflclal  use.  protection,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  land  and  water  resources  of  the 
Nation's  esrtuarine  and  coastal  zone  for  the 
following  reasons: 

"(A)  The  pa-eesures  of  population  growth 
and  economic  development,  including  re- 
quirements for  industrial,  commercial,  resi- 
dential development,  recreation,  exploitation 
of  mineral  resources  and  foesil  fuels,  trans- 
portation and  other  navigation,  waste  dis- 
posal, and  exploitation  off  flsh  and  other  liv- 
ing marine  resources.  Impose  an  Increasing 
number  of  oonfllotlng  demands  upon  the 
finite  resources  of  the  coastal  zone. 

"(B)  ^Estuaries,  marshlands,  and  other 
parts  of  the  coastal  zone  contain  extremely 
valuable  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife  Which 
n>ove  beyond  state  tMundarles;  such  areas 
are  vital  to  the  life  support  oi  a  major  part  of 
the  Nation's  commercial  and  arport  flaherlee 
harvest;  suob  areas,  particularly  the  estu- 
aries, consitltute  ecological  systems  which  are 
suaoeptible  to  destruction  and  disruption  by 
man. 


"(C)  Oontlnued  implanned  or  uncoordi- 
nated development  actlvltlee  in  the  ooastal 
aone  pose  an  immediate  threat  of  irreversible 
harm  to  tbe  coastal  aone  and  Its  resources 
and  a  loss  ot  the  benefit*  It  offers. 

"(O)  The  Coastal  Zone  is  a  valuable  area 
for  multiple  economic,  recreational,  and  re- 
source uses. 

"(E)  The  Interest  In  the  coastal  aone  ex- 
tends to  the  citizens  of  all  the  States,  and 
Is  not  limited  to  the  citizens  In  the  coastal 
SUtes. 

"(c)    Program  Development  Grants. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  ooastal  State  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive management  program  for  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  coastal  zone. 
Such  grants  shall  not  exceed  50%  of  the  costs 
of  such  program  development.  Other  Fed- 
eral funds  received  from  other  sources  shall 
not  be  used  to  match  such  grants.  In  order 
to  qualify  for  grants  under  this  subsection, 
the  coastal  State  must  demonstrate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  such  grants 
will  be  used  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
management  program  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  m  subsection  (d)(3) 
hereof.  Successive  grants  may  be  made  an- 
nually, provided  however,  that  no  subse- 
quent grant  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section until  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
coastal  State  Is  adequately  and  expeditious- 
ly developing  such  a  comprehensive  man- 
agement program.  Upon  completion  of  the 
development  of  the  coastal  State's  compre- 
hensive management  program,  the  coastal 
State  shall  submit  such  program  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  review. 

"(2)  No  annual  grant  to  a  single  ooastal 
State  shall  be  made  under  this  subsection  in 
excess  of  $200,000. 

'(d)   Operating  Grants. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
annual  grants  to  such  coastal  States  for  not 
more  than  50 'o  of  the  costs  of  administer- 
ing such  program  if  he  approves  a  coastal 
State's  management  program.  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (3)  hereof.  Federal  funds 
received  from  other  sources  shall  not  be  used 
to  pay  the  coastal  State's  share  of  costs. 

"(2)  Such  grants  shall  be  allotted  to  the 
States  with  approved  programs  based  on  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary,  which  shall  take 
Into  account  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
coastline  and  area  covered  by  the  plan,  popu- 
lation, and  other  relevant  factors. 

"(3)  Prior  to  granting  approval  of  a  com- 
prehensive management  program  submitted 
by  a  coastal  State,  the  Secretary  shall  find 
that: 

"(A)  The  Governor  of  the  Coastal  State 
has  designated  a  single  agency  to  receive  and 
administer  the  grants  for  implementing  the 
nnanagement  plan  set  forth  in  subsection  (D) 
hereof  smd  the  management  plan  and  changes 
thereto  have  been  reviewed  and  approved  by 
the  Governor: 

"(B)  The  coastal  State  is  organized  to  im- 
plement the  management  plan  set  forth  In 
subsection  (D)  hereof; 

"(C)  The  agency  or  agencies  responsible 
for  Implementing  such  management  plan 
have  vested  in  them  the  regulatory  author- 
ities necessary  to  implement  the  plan,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  permit  authority, 
authority  to  acquire  Interests  in  real  prop- 
erty through  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
and  zoning  authority,  or  authority  to  require 
local  zoning  to  conform  with  the  State  man- 
agement plan. 

"(D)  The  ooastal  State  baa  developed  and 
adopted  a  management  plan  for  its  coastal 
SMsne  adequate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Section  and  containing  the  following 
provisions : 

"(aa)  An  Identification  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  portions  of  the  coastal  State  subject 
to  the  management  plan; 

"(bb)  An  identification  and  recognition 
of  the  national.  State  and  local  interests  in 
the  preservation,  use  and  development  of  the 
coastal  zone; 


"(cc)  A  feasible  land  and  water  use  plan, 
consistent  with  applicable  water  quality 
standards,  within  specific  sections  of  the 
coastal  zone  reasonably  reflecting  the  needs 
of  Industry,  transportation,  recreation,  3sh- 
erles.  wildlife,  natural  area  protection  Hiid 
residential  development  and  other  public  and 
private  needs,  taking  into  account  boai 
short-term  and  long-term  requirements; 

"(dd)  A  description  of  the  coastal  State's 
current  and  planned  programs  for  manage- 
ment of  its  coastal  zone  consistent  with  the 
management  plan; 

"(ee)  An  identification  and  description  uf 
the  means  by  which  the  management  plan 
and  other  resource  use  and  management 
plans  at  the  Federal.  State  and  local  levelb 
in  which  the  coastal  State  Is  represented  or 
is  a  participant  concerning  use.  conservation, 
and  management  of  the  coastal  zone  will  t>e 
coordinated,  including  the  relationship  uf 
the  management  plan  to  State.  Interstate. 
and  regional  comprehensive  planning  as  ap- 
propriate; 

"(ff)  Procedures  for  adequate  review  >t 
State  and  local  and  private  projects  for  con- 
sistency with  the  management  plan; 

"(gg)  Procedures  for  furnishing  advice  :i3 
to  whether  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
projects  are  consistent  with  the  management 
plan; 

"(hh)  Procedures  for  modification  and 
change  of  the  management  plan,  including: 
public  notice  and  hearing; 

"(li)  The  plan  was  developed  in  coopera- 
tion with  relevant  Federal  agencies.  State 
agencies,  local  governments,  and  all  other 
interests; 

"(JJ)  Procedures  for  regular  review  and 
updating  of  the  management  plan; 

"(kk)  Adequate  provisions  for  disseminat- 
ing Information  concerning  the  management 
plan  and  any  subsequent  modifications  or 
changes  therein;  and 

"(11)  Provision  for  conducting,  fostering 
or  utilizing  relevant  research. 

"(E)  The  coastal  State  has  provided  for 
adequate  public  notice  and  public  hearings 
In  the  development  of  the  management  plan. 

"(4)  Grants  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

"(A)  No  annual  grant  to  a  single  coastal 
State  shall  be  made  under  this  section  in 
excess  of  t200,(X)0:  and 

"(B)  No  grant  funds  shall  be  used  for  the 
acquisition  of  real  property. 

"(5)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Governor  of  a  ooastal  State  may  allocate 
to  an  interstate  agency  a  portion  of  the  grant 
under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  said  subsections  provided  such  in- 
terstate agency  has  the  authority  to  meet  the 
applicable  proylslons  of  subsection  (d)(3) 
of  this  section  otherwise  required  of  the 
coastal  State. 

"(e)   Review  of  Performance. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  con- 
tinuing review  of  the  comprehensive  man- 
agement programs  of  the  coastal  States  and 
of  the  performance  of  each  coastal  State. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  terminate  any  financial  assistance  ex- 
tended under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
and  to  withdraw  any  unexpended  portion  of 
such  assistance  if:  (1)  he  determines  that 
the  coastal  State  is  falling  to  adhere  to  and 
Is  not  Justified  in  deviating  from  the  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Secretary;  and  (2)  the 
coastal  State  has  been  given  notice  of  pro- 
posed termination  and  withdrawal  and  an 
opportunity  to  present  evidence  of  adherence 
or  Jusrtlficatlon  for  altering  Its  program. 

"(f)(1)  Advisory  Conmilttees  for  Manage- 
ment of  the  Coastal  Zone. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  establish 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  advisory 
conunlttees  to  consult  with  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  on  matters  of 
policy  concerning  the  ooastal  zone.  Any  such 
oonmilttee  shall  be  oompoeed  of  persons  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  and  shall  perform 
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such  functions  and  operate  In  such  manner 
M  the  Secretary  may  direct. 

•■(3)  Members  of  such  advisory  committees 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  SUtes,  while  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  committees  Including  travel- 
time  may  receive  compensation  at  rates  not 
exceeding  the  dally  rate  for  G8-18;  and  whUe 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
pensee,  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorlMd  by  section  6703  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  for  Individuals  In 
the  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. ^    ^ 

"(g)  Interagency  Coordination  and  Co- 
operation. 

■■(1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the 
plan  submitted  by  the  State  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  until  he  has  solicited  the  views 
of  Federal  agencies  principally  affected  by 
such  plans  or  has  evidence  that  such  views 
were  provided  the  State  In  the  development 
of  the  plan.  In  case  of  serious  disagreement 
between  any  Federal  agency  and  the  State 
In  the  development  of  the  plan  the  SecreUry 
shall  seek  to  mediate  the  differences. 

(2)  All  Federal  agencies  conducting  or 
supporting  actlvltlee  in  the  coastal  area  shall 
seek  to  make  such  actlvltlee  consistent  with 
the  approved  plan  for  the  area.  States  and 
local  govenmients  submitting  applications 
for  Federal  assistance  In  coastal  areas  shall 
indicate  the  views  of  the  appropriate  State 
or  local  agency  as  to  the  relationship  of  such 
activities  to  the  approved  plan  for  the  coastal 
area.  Federal  agencies  shall  not  approve  pro- 
posed projects  that  are  inconsistent  with  the 
plan  without  making  Investigation  and  find- 
In?  that  the  proposal  Is.  on  balance,  sound. 
ni^e  Secretary  shall  be  advised  by  the  heads 
of  other  agencies  of  such  problems  and  be 
provided  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  any 
investigation. 

(h)  Nothing  In  thU  section  shall  be 
construed — 

••(1)  to  diminish  either  Federal  or  State 
Jurisdiction.  responalblUty,  or  rights  In  the 
field  of  water  resources  plamilng,  develop- 
ment, or  control;  nor  to  displace,  supersede. 
limit  or  modify  any  Interstate  compact  or 
the  jurisdiction  or  responsibility  of  any 
legally  established  Joint  or  conunon  agency 
of  two  or  more  States,  or  of  two  or  more 
States  and  the  Federal  Government,  nor  to 
limit  the  authority  of  Congress  to  authorize 
and  fund  projects; 

■(2)  to  change  or  otherwise  affect  the  au- 
thority or  responslblUty  of  any  Federal  offi- 
cial in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice except  as  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section; 

(3)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repeal- 
ing existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various 
Federal  agenclee.  except  as  required  to  carry- 
ot!t  the  provisions  of  this  section;  nor  to  af- 
fect the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  or  prerogatives 
of  the  International  Joint  Conunlaslon. 
United  States  and  Canada,  the  Permanent 
Engineering  Board  and  the  United  States 
Operating  Entity  or  Entitles  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Columbia  River  Basin  Treaty. 
signed  at  Washington.  January  17.  1961.  or 
the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
rwsslon.  United  States  and  Mexico; 
(1)   Mlscellaneotis. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  develop,  after 
appropriate  consultation  with  other  inter- 
ested parties,  both  Federal  and  non-Federal. 
such  rules  and  reg:ulatlons  covering  tiie  sub- 
mission and  review  of  applications  for  grants 
atithorlzed  by  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
0'.  thlA  section. 

(2)  A  coastal  State  receiving  a  grant  un- 
der the  provisions  of  subeectlona  (c)  and 
(d)  of  this  section,  the  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor  to  administer  such  grant,  and 
an  interstate  agency  allocated  a  portion  of 
a  grant  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
Id)    shall  make  reports  and  evaluations  In 


such  form,  at  such  tlmea,  and  containing 
such  InlormaUon  concerning  the  status  and 
application  of  Federal  funds  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  approved  management  program 
as  the  Secretary  may  require,  and  shall  keep 
and  make  available  such  reccwds  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  for  the  verification 
of  such  reports  and  evaluations. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  the  head  of  another 
Federal  agency  concerned,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination,  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  a  grant  recipient  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  grant  received  under 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
this  section. 

"  ( J )    Appropriations . 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated; 

"(A)  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1971  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  years  thereafter  prior  to  June  30, 
1976,  for  grants  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section;  and 

"(B)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  thereafter  for 
grants  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
"(2)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  stmns  aa  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 


The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Boocs,  Is 

as  follows: 

Depabtmevt  or  thk  Interior. 
Washington,  B.C.,  November  13,  1969. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  pleased  to 
transmit  the  enclosed  report  of  the  National 
Estuarlne  Pollution  Study  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(g)  of  Public  Law  89-753  which  law 
was  originated  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Also  en- 
closed U  a  draft  of  proposed  legUlatton  to 
amend  PubUc  Law  89-763.  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  consist- 
ent with  the  findings  of  the  study.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  establUhment  of  a  national 
policy  and  comprehensive  national  program 
for  the  management,  beneflclal  use.  protec- 
Uon  and  development  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  Nation's  eettiarlne  and 
coastal  zone.  We  recommend  that  the  report 
together  with  the  proposed  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  Committee  for  considera- 
tion and  we  recommend  that  the  proposed 
bill  be  enacted. 

Section  5(g)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  as  amended,  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  Nation's  estuarlne 
and  coastal  zones  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  their  management  and  the 
respective  roles  of  Federal,  state,  and  local 
governments.  The  study,  which  extended  over 
a  three-year  period,  was  conducted  In  cooper- 
ation with  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Water 
Resotirces  Council,  and  every  other  Federal 
agency  and  office  Involved  with  estuaries; 
vrtth  aU  coaatal  states,  and  many  concerned 
pubUc  and  private  organizations.  Extensive 
public  hearings  were  held  in  all  coastal 
states;  regional  conferences  were  held  with 
state  administrators  and  state  c^clals. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  broadly 
concerned  vrtth  the  whole  area  of  natural 
resources  and  their  most  effective  manage- 
ment. Nowhere  Is  the  need  for  effective  man- 
agement more  noticeable  than  In  the  estu- 
arlne and  coastal  zone.  Here  Is  a  situation 
where  many  uses  compete,  be  they  com- 
mercial uses,  such  as  industrial  and  trans- 
portation as  against  commercial  flshmg.  and 
outdoor  recreation.  Added  to  this  are  such 
intensive  usee  as  off-shore  mining,  particu- 
larly for  sand,  gravel,  oU,  gas  and  sulphur, 
as  well  as  the  discharge  of  waste*. 


The  enclosed  draft  bill  eatabUshee  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  effective  management 
and  protection  of  the  coastal  zone.  To  ac- 
complish this  policy,  the  bUl  will  add  a  new 
section  19  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  a 
coc^>eratlve  program  between  the  Federal  and 
coastal  state  governments.  Federal  grants 
may  be  made  to  the  coastal  states  on  up  to  a 
60  percent  matchmg  basis  for  developing  a 
comprehensive  management  program  for  the 
coastal  zone.  Upon  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  a  coastal  state's  man- 
agement program,  operational  grants  may  be 
made  to  the  coastal  state  on  a  matching 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  Implementing  the 
program.  The  new  section  provides  for  a  con- 
tinuing review  by  the  Secretary  of  the  coastal 
states'  jjerformance  In  the  Implementation 
of  the  state  management  program. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  the 
enactment   of  this   legislation   would  be   in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.  Hickel. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Cooper  is  a« 
follows : 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Preeldent,  one  of  the  es- 
sential components  on  the  Nation's  environ- 
mental system  is  the  coastal  area  with  its 
complex  of  tides,  bays,  harbors,  marshes  and 
other  natural  phenomena  that  are  classified 
as  estuaries.  Biologists  have  given  us  graphic 
evidence  of  the  role  estuaries  play  In  the 
overall  natural  system  particularly  in  essen- 
tial biological  productivity.  We  tamper  ig- 
norantly  with  this  system  at  our  own  risk. 
The  report  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
managing  the  coastal  zone  in  the  public  In- 
terest so  that  all  factors  and  uses  can  be 
considered   In   proposed   development. 

To  Implement  its  recommendation  the  re- 
port Is  accompanied  by  legislation  which  the 
admimstration  has  proposed  that  would  es- 
tablish a  national  policy  for  the  effective 
management  and  protection  of  the  coastal 
zone.  The  legislation  would  provide  for  a  co- 
operative program  between  the  Federal  and 
coastal  State  governments  continuing  the 
policy  stated  In  pollution  control  legislation 
that  primary  responsibility  rest*  with  the 
States.  Federal  grants  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  States  for  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive programs  for  the  coastal  zone  are 
proposed.  To  achieve  compliance  with  na- 
tional policy  there  Is  also  provision  for  Fed- 
eral approval. 

The  Coastal  Zone  Is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant resource  and  one  which  we  must  manage 
rationally.  We  can  no  longer  continue  ad  hoc 
and  unplanned  development  of  this  area 
Therefore.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  with 
Senator  Randolph  by  request  this  legisla- 
tion which  results  from  an  authorization 
contained  m  the  Clean  Water  Act  of  1966. 
and  anticipate  that  It  will  receive  thorough 
and  constructive  review  by  the  Committee 
beginning  with  public  hearings  in  the  near 
future.  It  Is  recognized,  however,  that  many 
of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  go  beyond  pollu- 
tion and  rivers  and  harbors  aspects  and  raise 
questions  of  interest  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  It  is  anticipated,  therefore,  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  will  work 
closely  vrtth  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
during  Its  consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  authorization  to  conduct  this  study 
was  very  much  the  product  of  the  desire  of 
Mr  Randolph,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  other  members 
of  the  Committee  to  initiate  a  program 
which  would  lead  to  the  adequate  considera- 
tion of  the  coasUl  zone  In  our  national  life. 
The  Committee  Is  to  be  complimented  for  Its 
foresight  in  askmg  for  such  a  study,  and 
the  Administration,  particularly  Secretary 
Hlckel's  Department  of  the  Interior  is  to  be 
commended  for  furnishing  such  a  complete 
and  far  sighted  report. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    24fll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph  i  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printmg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  >  Mr. 
Tower  1  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2461  to  amend  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  for  the  blind  so  as  to  make  certain 
improvements  therein  and  for  other  pur- 

DOS6S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    303S 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana 'Mr  Hartkei  I  ask  unanunous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  WashinRton 
(Mr  Jackson  1,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land 'Mr.  Tydings',  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Montoyai  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3035.  to  amend 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  in- 
crease, in  the  case  of  individuals  having 
40  or  more  quarters  of  coverage,  the  num- 
ber of  years  which  may  be  disregarded 
in  computing  such  individual's  average 
monthly  wage,  and  to  provide  that,  for 
benefit  computation  purposes,  a  mans 
insured  status  and  average  monthly  wage 
will  be  figured  on  the  basis  of  an  age  62 

cutoff 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S      3092 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, en  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  'Mr  Tyoings>  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
.  Mr.  Moss  •  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
iMr  iNouYBi  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S  3092.  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  extend  protection 
atiainst  fraudulent  or  deceptive  practices, 
condemned  by  that  act.  to  consumers 
through  civil  actions,  and  to  provide  for 
class  actions  for  acts  in  defraud  of  con- 
sumers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S      317  1 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana 'Mr.  Hartkei  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  i  Mr. 
Metcaiji  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3171.  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objrction,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SENATE      CONCURRENT       RESOLU- 
TION      49— SUBMISSION       OF       A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING      FOR       CONGRESSIONAL 
RECOGNITION  OF  THE  GODDARD 
ROCKET  AND  SPACE  MUSEUM 
Mr.    ANDERSON.    Mr.    President,    on 
this  day  following  the  successful  conclu- 
sion  of   yet   another   miraculous   space 
voyage.  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  we  nause 
a  moment  to  consider  how  we  reached 
this  point.  How  were  we  able,  in  a  dozen 
years,  to  marshal  the  energy  and  tech- 


nology to  reach  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon?  We  have  only  to  think  back  those 
dozen  years,  when  the  space  race  had 
only  barely  begun,  to  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  your  accomplishments  since.  But 
what  was  the  foundation  on  which  we 
built?  To  whom  do  we  owe  tribute  for 
the  early,  historic  developments  which 
made  all  the  rest  possible?  Who  taught 
us  to  proceed  when  the  odds  were  long 
and  the  resources  short? 

Many  have  done  their  share  and  more, 
but  the  man  whom  we  now  know  as  "the 
father  of  modern  rocketry"  is  Dr.  Robert 
H  Goddard.  His  early,  lonely  experi- 
ments—carried out  at  a  time  when  most 
of  us  were  still  taken  with  the  novelty  of 
propeller  airplanes— taught  us  a  great 
deal  not  onlv  in  terms  of  technology  but 
in    terms    of    the    indomitable    human 

spirit.  ^   jj     J 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Dr.  Goddard 
carried  on  many  of  his  early  invaluable 
experiments  in  my  own  State  of  New 
Mexico,  near  the  city  of  Roswell.  Wild- 
life and  startled  ranchers  must  have 
looked  on  with  considerable  surprise  as 
Dr.  Goddard's  experimental  rockets 
streaked  into  the  desert  sky. 

Between  1929  and  1941.  with  the  aid 
of  the  Guggenheim  Foundation,  Goddard 
laboriously  pursued  his  large  gyro-con- 
trolled liquid  fuel  rocket  experiments  in 
New  Mexico.  His  work  anticipated  in 
technical  detail  the  German  V-2  mis- 
siles although  Goddard  himself  sought 
no  publicity  and  did  not  make  details  of 
his  work  widely  known.  He  even  called 
his  rockets  "Nell"  after,  in  his  words, 
"the  girl  who  ain't  been  done  right  by. 

Todav.  rinally.  praise  of  Dr.  Goddard's 
basic  work  is  in  vogue.  As  Wernher  von 
Braun  has  said:  Dr.  Goddard  was  ahead 
of  us  all.  '  Dr.  Goddard.  in  short,  not  only 
realized  the  potentialities  of  space  flight 
but  also  contributed  directly  to  bringing 
it  to  practical  realization. 

I  am  glad  that  the  city  of  Roswell. 
where  Dr.  Goddard  worked  during  those 
lonely  years,  has  long  recognized  his  .sin- 
Kular  contribution.  The  newest  high 
school  there  is  named  in  his  honor.  More 
than  10  years  ago.  m  April  1959.  Dr.  von 
Braun  was  present  for  the  dedication  of 
the  Goddard  Rocket  and  Space  Museum 
at  Roswell.  Since  then,  the  scope  of  the 
museum  has  expanded  so  that  the  Nation 
now  has  a  fitting  memorial  to  Dr.  God- 
dard and  his  work. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  provides  for  congres- 
sional recognition  of  the  Goddard  Rocket 
and  Space  Museum. 

The  museum  has  long  done  a  great  deal 
through  its  educational  exhibits  and  spe- 
cial programs  to  demonstrate  the  re- 
markable developments  in  rocketry  by 
Dr.  Goddard.  Recently,  the  museum  add- 
ed an  exact  replica  of  Goddard's  work- 
shop and  a  new  Goddard  planetarium. 
These  displays  are  duplicated  nowhere 
else.  Also,  the  display  of  Goddard  mem- 
orabilia is  one-of-a-kind.  On  the 
museum  grounds  are  installed  his  rocket 
launching  tower  and  his  observation 
tower,  both  of  which  originally  were  lo- 
cated in  the  desert  northwest  of  Roswell. 
Inside,  the  exhibit  consists  of  motors, 
controls  and  other  experimental  pieces 
of  apparatus,  photographs  illustrating 
his  early  work,  and  some  of  his  original 
drawings  and  notes. 


The  legislation  I  am  introducing.  Mr 
President,  provides  that  the  Congress 
hereby  recognizes  the  museum  as  a  fitting 
memorial  to  Dr.  Goddard,  the  lonely 
genius  who  helped  show  us  the  way  to 
the  stars.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  re- 
ceive quick  approval  of  this  appropriate 
legislation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
ap>propriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  *S.  Con 
Res.  49  > ,  which  reads  as  follows,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences: 

S.  Con.  Res.  49 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  recognizes  the  Goddard  Rocket  nnd 
Space  Museum  of  the  Roswell  Museum  and 
Art  Center.  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  as  a  fit- 
ting memorial  to  Doctor  Robert  H.  Goddard, 
who  pioneered  In  rocket  experimentation 
and  contributed  to  America's  success  In 
landing  men  on  the  moon,  and  who  Is  known 
as  the  'Pather  of  the  Rocket",  and  as  an 
appropriate  and  outstanding  institution  for 
the  collection,  preservation,  and  display  of 
the  works  and  memorabilia  of  Doctor  God- 
dard. 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  November  25,  1969.  lie 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  'S.  2056 1  to 
amend  title  11  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  to  permit  unmarried  judges  of 
the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  have  no  dependent  children  to  ter- 
minate their  payments  for  survivors  an- 
nuity and  to  receive  a  refund  of  amounts 
paid  for  such  annuity. 
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ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  November  24,  1969.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  121) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  expen.ses 
of  the  National  Council  on  Indian  Op- 
portunity.         

TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO    2  9.5 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  'H.R.  13270)  to  reform 
the  income  tax  laws,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    296 

Mr.  FANNIN  ifor  himself.  Mr.  Percy, 
and  Mr.  Tower)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  House  bill  13270,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     297    THROUGH    300 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  four  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  13270,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
submitted  the  amendments  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
hearing. ) 


AMENDMENT   NO.    301 

Mr  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pearson, 
and  Mr  Cook)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  House  bill  13270,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    302 

Mr  CURTIS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  13270.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    303 

Mr  FANNIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  hun^ 
to  House  bill  13270,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    304 

Mr  GORE  'for  himself,  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Montoya.  Mr.  P«°''«'«^J^'^yoSg 
coFF  Mr  Yarborouch.  and  Mr.  Yolng 
of  Ohio)  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  f  ntiy^ 
to  House  bill  13270.  supra  which  ^  ere 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS      305    THROUGH    309 

Mr  JAVITS  submitted  five  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  Proposed  by  him^ 
to  House  bill  13270.  supra  ^hic^h  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 

'"■%he' remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
submitted  the  amendments  appear  later 
in    the    RECORD    under    the    appropriate 

heading.)    ^^,^^„„,^,  ^o.  3^0 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I  am 
■submitting  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
SoSsed  bv  me  to  H.R.  13270  to  bring 
me  ta^  treatment  of  foreign  oil  explora- 
Uon  and  development  more  into  line  w  th 
the  Utx  treatment  of  domestic  oil  explo- 
ration and  development.  ;„t*nt 

My  amendment  carries  out  the  intent 
of  the  Treasury  Department's  subniis- 
shDnJof  September  4  and  30. 1  report  this 
was  the  Nixon  position  as  presented  to 
the  Finance  Committee.  It  Is  a  moderate 
position  to  equalize  the  foreign  and  do- 
mes c  oil  industry.  After  all.  the  alleged 
Durpose  of  the  oil  industry's  tax  incen- 
?Ses  a^e  to  encourage  domestic  explora- 
tion and  development,  not  foreign 

My  amendment  is  in  two  Parts^The 
first  part  is  almost  identical  to  the  House 
ofovision.  section  431.  requinng  com- 
plSs  to  take  foreign  losses  into  account 
when  determining  their  foreign  taxable 

'"uSer  present  law  a  U.S.  taxpayer  is 
allowed  a  foreign  tax  credit  against  his 
U  S.  tax  liability  on  foreign  inconae.  My 
proposal  would  not  change  this  rule^  My 
proposal  would  only  require  that  when 
a  loss  is  incurred  abroad  it  be  offset 
against  income  abroad  rather  than  do- 
Sc  income.  Under  the  Per-country 
Emulation  of  foreign  tax  credits  in  the 
present  law.  foreign  taxes  and  income  are 
Considered     on     a     country-by-country 

^^sSice  the  per-country  limitation  is 
computed  separately  for  each  foreign 
country,  losses  which  occur  in  one  coun- 
try reduce  U.S.  tax  on  domestic  income, 
rather  than  reducing  the  credit  for  taxes 
paid  to  other  foreign  countries.  However. 


when  the  business  operation  in  the  loss 
country  becomes  profitable,  the  income^ 
in  effect  is  likely  not  to  be  taxed  by  the 
United  States  because  the  foreign  coun- 
try is  likely  to  impose  a  tax  equal  to  the 
US  tax  and,  as  a  result,  a  foreign  tax 
credit  is  likely  to  be  allowed  with  respect 
to  that  Income. 

There  should  be  no  objection  to  tnis 
simple  provision.  All  it  requires  is  that 
companies  with  foreign  losses  must  offset 
them  against  foreign  profits,  rather  than 
domestic  profits.  It  allows  almost  un- 
limited carry  forward  and  carry  back  and 
thus  should  not  create  any  difficulties  for 
any  firms  doing  business  abroad^  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  should  help  the  do- 
mestic oil  industry  because  the  major  oil 
companies  would  be  placed  on  the  same 
basis  independent  domestic  producers 
are  now  on. 

The  second  part  of  my  proposal  only 
refers  to  a  few  large  international  com- 
panies which  are  on  the  overall  foreign 
tax  credit  limiUtion  basis.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, the  only  oil  companies  to  be  ai- 
fected  would  be  Getty  and  Standard  OH 
of  New  Jersey.  These  are  the  only  com- 
panies that  aggregate  all  foreign  taxes 

and  income.  .     «  „„ 

The  problem  the  second  part  of  my 
proposal  is   aimed  at   arises  from   the 
difBculty  in  distinguishing  royalty  pay- 
ments from  Ux  payments.  This  problem 
arises  where  the  taxing  authority  m  a 
foreign   country   is   also  the   o^^""   o^ 
mineral   rights  in  that  country.  Since 
royalty  payments  may  not  be  credited 
against  U.S.  taxes,  the  allowance  of  a 
foreign  tax  credit  for  a  payment  which, 
although  called  a  tax,  is   in  fact,  a  roy- 
altv,  allows  a  taxpayer  a  larger  reduction 
in  U  S    tax  than  would  occur  if  a  de- 
duction-instead    of    the    credit-were 
available.  Where  the  credit  exceeds  the 
U  S  tax  on  the  income  from  the  mineral 
production  in  the  foreign  country,  the 
excess  credit  can  be  used  to  offset  U.S. 
tax  on  income  from  other  operations  m 
that  country,  or  on  income  from  other 
foreign  countries.  . 

My  proposal  merely  puts  the  oil  indus- 
try on  the  same  basis  that  other  indus- 
tries are  on.  It  provides  a  separate  for- 
Sn  tax  credit  limitation  so  that  excess 
credits  from  mineral  income  cannot  be 
uSd  to  reduce  U.S.  tax  on  other  foreign 
Some.  In  other  words,  the  foreign  tax 
credit  aUowed  on  mineral  income  from  a 
foreign  country  will  be  limited  to   the 
amoiLt  of  U.S.  tax  on  that  income.  Ex- 
cess credits  may  be  carried  over  under 
?he  normal  foreign  tax  credit  carryover 
rules  and  credited  against  U.S.  tax  m 
Xer  years  on  foreign  mineral  income^ 
My  proposal  is  similar  to  the  House 
pro^sion.  section  432.  but  is  not  quite 
so  restrictive.  I  think  the  best  way  I  can 
explain  the  difference  is  to  use  ^  ex- 
aniple.  Assuming  the  effective  U.S.  tax 
?ate  on  the  oil  industry  is  20  percent^ 
L?though  the  theoretical  U.S.  rate  is  50 
percent,  and  the  foreign  tax  rate  is  60 
percent,    my    proposal    would    disallow 
foreign  tax  credits  on  mineral  income 
between  20  and  50  percent.  The  House 
proposal  would  disallow  all  the  foreign 
taxes  above  20  percent;  that  is  the  taxes 
between  20  and  60  percent  under  my 
hypothetical  example. 
In  effect,  my  proposal  places  foreign 


mineral  production  on  the  same  basis  as 
domestic  mineral  production. 

Quite  frankly.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
reason  why  we  should  give  more  encour- 
agement for  foreign  oil  exploration  being 
done  by  gigantic  oil  companies  than  we 
do  for  domestic  exploration.  That  is  why 
I  am  introducing  these  proposals  and  the 
reason  I  am  also  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  the  foreign  percentage 
depletion    allowance.    I    agree    whole- 
heartedly with  the  House  that  there  is 
no  justification  for  such  a  provision  m 
our  tax  code  and  therefore  wUl  move 
to   reinstate   the   House   passed   section 
SOKbxD   limiting  percentage  depletion 
for  the  oil  and  gas  industry  is  to  encour- 
age  domestic   exploration   and   thereby 
protect  our  national  security.  I  cannot 
see  any  justification  for  these  additional 
tax  benefits  or  subsidies  for  foreign  oil, 
particularly  when  most  of  that  explora- 
tion and  development  is  being  done  in 
the  area  which,  even  according  to  the 
oil  industry,  is  our  most  insecure  source 
of  supply.  How  can  we  justify  such  special 
treatment?  ,      ^  .   ^ 

Mr  President,  I  send  the  foreign  tax 
credit  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 

that  it  be  printed.  ,_ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday.  De- 
cember 2.  1969.  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  OfBce  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Henry  L  Brooks,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U  S  circuit  judge  for  the  sixth  circuit 
to'  fill  a  new  position  created  by  Pub  ic 
Law  90-347  which  was  approved  June  1». 

Alfred  T.  Goodwin,  of  Oregon,  to  be 
U  S  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Oregon  vice  John  F.  Kilkenny,  elevated^ 

Cristobal  C.  Duenas.  of  Guam,  to  be 
judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Guam  for 
the  term  of  8  years,  vice  Paul  D.  Shnver. 

rcsiKncd 

At  the'indicated  time  and  place  persons 
interested  in  the  hearing  may  make  such 
representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  'Mr.  Bitrdick-. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr. 
Hruska>  .  and  myself  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 
Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pubUc  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday. 
December  3.  1969.  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  OfiQce  Buildmg.  on  the 
following  nomination:  ^..,. 

Barrtngton  D.  Parker,  of  the  Distnct 
of  Columbia.  Ui  be  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  vice  Joseph  C. 
McGarraghy.  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 
The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdicx)  , 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  »«ichlgan 
(Mr.  Haei)  ;  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Rkuska). 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 2.  196B,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations : 

R.  Dixon  Herman,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  US.  District  Judge  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  vice  Federick  V. 
Pollmer.  retired. 

David  L.  Middlebrooks,  Jr..  of  Florida, 
to  be  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  Florida,  vice  George  Harrold 
Carswell,  elevated. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  In  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  per- 
tinent. 

The'subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Btirdick)  ; 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  and  myself  as  chairman. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
NEGRO  STUDENT  POPULATION  IN 
OHIO 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  concern  which,  I  beUeve,  is  shared  by 
the  parents  of  schoolchildren  through- 
out the  entire  Nation.  It  is  the  concern 
for  the  continuation  of  what  I  call  the 
community  school  or  neighborhood 
school.  In  many  parts  of  my  area  of 
the  country  that  concept  of  public 
school  education  is  being  destroyed 
through  over-rapid  demands  for  total 
integration  or  total  mixing  of  the  stu- 
dents as  between  races,  somewhat  on  a 
percentage  basis. 

I  believe  that  throughout  the  Nation 
the  same  law  applies  that  Is  now  being 
applied  ii*  our  part  of  the  country;  and 
I  believe  If  this  extreme  application  is 
applied  in  areas  outside  the  South,  it 
will  have  a  very  wholesome  and  effec- 
tive response  from  the  parents. 

There  are  certain  amendments  in  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  that 
will  come  before  this  body  in  one  form 
or  another,  and  perhaps  there  will  be 
other  amendments.  In  order  to  get  the 
facts  before  Senators.  I  have  prepared 
certain  figures  taken  from  official  rec- 
ords in  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  that  reflect  the 
conditions  that  exist  in  this  country  out- 
side the  South  These  figures  are  au- 
thentic. They  have  been  computerized 
and  in  an  open  hearing,  under  my  ques- 
ting, Mr.  Pinch  stated  that  as  far  as 
he  knows  and  believes  they  are  sub- 
stantially correct. 

I  have  figures  today  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  as  they  apply  to  this  subject.  I 
shEill  have  ather  figures  later. 

Ohio  is  one  of  the  10  States  outside  the 
Southern  and  border  States  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  have  over  90  percent  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  Negro  student 


population.  The  overall  total  in  the 
Northern  and  Western  States  is  2.834.083 
Negro  students.  Ohio  has  a  Negro  stu- 
dent population  of  287.440.  but  as  the 
total  elementary  and  secondary  school 
population  of  Ohio,  according  to  the 
HEW's  1968-89  school  survey,  Is  2.400,- 
296.  the  Negro  student  i>opulatlon 
amounts  to  only  11.9  percent  of  the  total. 
The  white  student  population  in  Ohio 
Is  2.093.321,  or  87.5  percent  of  the  total. 
The  remaining  negligible  percentage  of 
0.6  percent  consists  of  American  Indians, 
Orientals,  and  Spemish-Amerlcan  stu- 
dents, so  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
Ohio  has  87.5  percent  white  and  11.9 
percent  black  students  in  its  schools. 

Yet,  according  to  official  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  IBM  tabulations, 
there  are  18  school  districts  in  18  cities 
in  Ohio  which  have  one  or  more  schools 
with  Negro  student  enrollments  between 
80  and  100  percent.  To  be  more  exact, 
there  are  197  such  Negro  schools,  in  these 
18  districts  with  an  aggregate  enrollment 
of  163.783.  which  is  65  percent  of  the 
total  Negro  student  enrollment — 252.- 
641 — In  the  public  schools  of  these  18 
ciUes.  So.  although  the  total  Negro  stu- 
dent population  of  Ohio  is  only  11.9  per- 
cent of  the  overall  student  population. 
57  percent  of  the  total  Negro  student  en- 
rollment in  Ohio  schools  are  attending 
schools  that  are  80  to  100  percent  black. 
This  percentage  would  be  much  higher  if 
It  were  possible  to  show  the  total  Negro 
student  enrollments  in  all  schools  having 
a  majority  of  black  students,  that  is, 
where  Negroes  make  up  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  total  school  enrollment, 
but  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
IBM  data  available  does  not  Include 
cities  or  school  districts  where  the  mi- 
nority enrollment  is  under  80  percent. 
Actually,  of  these  197  predominantly 
Negro  schools,  there  are  154  which  are  90 
to  100  percent  Negro,  of  which  131  are  95 
to  100  percent  Negro,  with  105  of  them 
being  98  to  100  percent  Negro. 

The  records  show  65  of  the  105  schools 
which  are  98  to  100  percent  black  are  In 
Cleveland  alone. 

Whenever  the  record  reflects  a  high 
percentage  of  Negro  student  segregation, 
it  also  reflects  a  high  percentage  of  white 
student  segregation  or  isolation.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Cleveland  school  district  has 
a  total  elementary  and  secondary  stu- 
dent enrollment  of  156.054  in  180  schools; 
87,241.  or  55.9  percent  of  these  students 
are  Negroes;  66.324,  or  42  percent,  are 
white  students.  Of  the  87,241  black  stu- 
dents, 69,728.  or  80  percent,  are  segre- 
gated in  68  schools  which  are  95  to  100 
percent  black:  70.048.  or  86  percent,  are 
segregated  in  73  schools  90  to  100  percent 
black;  and  79,221.  or  89  percent,  are  seg- 
regated in  78  schools  80  to  100  percent 
black. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  white  student 
side  of  the  picture.  Of  the  66,324  white 
students,  12,870  are  in  25  schools  99  to 
100  percent  white;  24,176  are  in  schools 
98  to  100  percent  white;  40,775  are  in  59 
schools  95  to  100  percent  white;  and  49.- 
491  are  in  70  schools  90  to  100  percent 
white.  In  all  of  these  70  schools  which 
were  90  to  100  percent  white,  there  were 
only  497  Negro  students,  or  about  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  enrollment  of  these 
schools. 


I  make  these  comparisons  without  any 
reflection  on  the  students  of  any  group. 
What  I  am  concerned  about  is  the  ex- 
treme application  of  rules  that  tend  to 
destroy  and  deny  all  students  the  bene- 
fit of  the  commimity  school  and  apply- 
ing the  principle  only  in  one  area  of  the 
country  and  virtually  overlooking  other 
areas  of  the  country. 

The  computer  run  also  reflects  the 
number  of  Negro  students  attending 
majority  white  schools  and  the  number 
of  white  student*  attending  majority 
Negro  schools.  Of  the  total  Negro  stu- 
dent enrollment  in  Cleveland  of  87,241, 
only  4,172.  or  5.1  percent,  attended  ma- 
jority white  schools.  Of  the  66,324  white 
students  which  make  up  42.5  percent  of 
the  enrollment  In  the  Cleveland  schools, 
only  4,056,  or  6  percent,  went  to  pre- 
dominantly Negro  schools. 

Mr.  President,  we  talk  about  the  15 
long  years  that  the  South  has  dragged 
Its  feet.  Those  same  15  years  have  been 
running  here  in  the  State  to  which  I  very 
respectfully  refer.  There  are  segregated 
school  conditions  in  areas  of  this  State, 
as  I  have  said,  these  are  the  official  fig- 
ures. I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
put  all  the  figures  In  the  Record  in  just 
a  few  minutes.  There  are  other  cities. 

Let  us  take  perhaps  a  more  typical 
city  in  Ohio,  such  as  Columbus.  In  Co- 
lumbus there   are    168   schools   with    a 
total   enrollment   of    110,699,    of   which 
81,655.  or  73.8  percent,  are  white  and 
28.729.  or  26  percent  are  Negroes,  leav- 
ing a  minimal  percentage  of  other  mi- 
nority students.   Here   also  you  have  a 
sharp  polarization,  or  segregation,  of  the 
races.  Of  the  81.655  white  students,  45,- 
752,  or  well  over  50  percent,  are  in  74 
schools  which  are  98  to  100  percent  white. 
There  are  only    127   black  students  in 
these  74  schools.  There  are  5,034  white 
and  137  black  students  in  nine  schools 
which  are  95  to  98  percent  white.  There 
are  5.229  white  and  413  black  students  in 
10  schools  that  are  90  to  95  percent  white. 
There  are  6.722  white  and  940  black  stu- 
dents in  nine  schools  that  are  85  to  90 
percent  white.  There  are  3,390  white  and 
695  black  students  in  five  schools  that 
are  80  to  85  percent  white,  and  11.369 
white  and   5.951   black  students  in   22 
schools  that  are  from  51  to  80  percent 
white.  In   all.   8.263  black  students,  or 
nearly  28  percent  of  the  total  Negro  stu- 
dent enrollment,  attend  majority  white 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  only  4,159, 
or  5  percent  of  the  white  students,  at- 
tend majority  black  schools,  and  of  the 
20,466,  or  72  percent  of  the  Negro  stu- 
dents   which     attend    majority    Negro 
schools,  16,341  are  In  schools  that  are 
80  to   100  percent  black;   11,684  are  in 
schools  that  are  90  to  100  percent  black; 
7.211  are  in  schools  that  are  95  to  100 
percent  black;  and  4,146  are  m  school* 
that  are  99  to  100  percent  black. 

Whether  you  take  Cleveland  and  Co- 
lumbus, or  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  Dayton. 
Akron,  or  any  number  of  other  cities  or 
towns  in  Ohio  where  there  are  substan- 
tial concentrations  of  Negro  students, 
you  will  find  the  same  pattern. 

I  emphasize  again  that  I  am  not  talk- 
ing against  integration  or  to  the  dis- 
credit of  any  students,  colored  or  white. 
I  am  talking  about  the  fact  that,  as  I 
understand  the  decision  of  1954,  Negro 
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We.t(4) 0  65  3                 1  69  629  69  q,,„ii,oo(^^  q  0  0  0                 0  17                 17 

HorKeMannO) 0  12  0               9  21  567  5  gj^^ijoot^  ^               ^  ^^               ^^ 

*'05;.''°".''''"'"-  0  15  1  1  1'  611  628  „„„„,000&0|  ]  I  0  0  1  12  13 

Llncoln(12) 0  6  2  0  8  430  438  ^^^^^^^^^^^  0  1  0  0  1  «  ' 

Longfellow  (13) 0  2  0  0  2  186  1  oj,i,„iooohobo^  0  0  0  0  0  13  13 

West*ood(17) 0  0  2  0  2  377  3  oUUlUOOobobO  q  0  0  0  0  23  23 

goo) °       °       °       °       °    ^^ !!! '^ 

district:  HAMILTON.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  23.  REmSENTING^n^|TY^^^ 

^                    ;  ~,               J                1              21         587              608 

;         7Z             n             18         1,586    13,877       IMM....- ^\  ^l           0.3           0.2            3.5       96.5          100.0 

Numb.' - (,3  1^554  ^11  p  ,  '10.3        g9.7  100.0     --,_^_,^:^--  ""^ 

'"^'"^ OlUllUUtKMlUUO  J  g  J  0  11  21  32 

H,rr,son(12) -  0  673  0  2  675  143  818  „,„^,„[|^)  „  3  0  0  3  30  33 

Roosev.lt(4) 0  343  0  "'*'"*"  OlUllUOoJoobo^  0  1  0  0  1  33  34 

Jefl.rson(15) I  1"  °  °  ""  "'  ,  ^„  0000000000^1110  „  1  0  1  2  67  69 

Garfieldd, 0  217  0  1  218  1,270  1,^  „„^„<^  0  3  0  0  3  40  43 

Harding(3) 0  44  2  ,„  OOOOOOOOOOOUIO  q  0  0  0  0  66  66 

T.tt(2) -.-.-  0  61  0  0  61  1,395  1.4»  „j„^„,oooo0OO^  0  0  0  0  0  26  26 

Ad.ms(7) 2                6                2  2  12  647  o„uilOOOOOObO  q                0                0                0                0           16                16 

.  n  «  nj  480                      (1.  'y  " 

Buchanan  (8) 0               8               0  0  8  47Z  oillllUOOOOOOO  „               q               0               0               0          U                11 

»  ■>  1  XJS  302                         (l.j)  " 

Ta,lor(12) 0                '                "  ^  363      "l""""^)  0               0                0               0                0           13                13 

Monro«(19)  ---  "  °  ^  ^  4  359  011111000000000  „  n  0  0  0  9  9 

Monroetw 1         ^inn  303  (10)  0  0  0  " 

McKinl.y(18) 0  2  0  1  „,      OillllUOOOOOOO^  q  0  0  0  0  21  21 

Pie,ce(20) 0  5  0  0  '  '"  „.  ^"""'""^"g)  0  0  0  0  0  9  9 

P0M21) "  '  °  !  !  Z  662  "'"""T?)  0  0  0  0  0  23  23 

Cleveland  (9)..- 0  0  4  0  °''''"'"T?)  0  0  0  0  0  18  18 

V,n8ur.n(23) 0  3  0  0  3  522  oillllll00(iw»  q  0  0  0  0  30  30 

Linco,n(16, '  '  '  '  \  1  1  0111111100,i«X,^  0  0  1  0  1  27  28 

~e(10) --  0  0  0  1  ;  /^  ^^  000000001110000^  0  0  0  0  0  43  43 

Wilson(6) 0  0  0 
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November  25,  1969 


OHIO   STATE   TOTAL— Continued 

B  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST   1   SCHOOL  WITH   MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— Continued 

DISTRICT;   HAMILTON.    NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS    23     REPRESENTING:  23     CITY    HAMILTON    COUNTY    9  BUTLER— Continued 


Students- 


Amerioin 
Indians 


Negro 


Spinijh-      Minority 
Orlentil    American  total 


Otticr 


Total 


Weight 

10  -    American 
grades       Indians 


Teachers- 


Negro 


Spanish-      Minority 
Oriental    American  total 


Other 


Washington  (5) 
Madison  (17).. 
Hayes (13)       . 
Grant(Il) 
Jackson  (14)     . 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 


M3 
0  643 
0  441 
0  268 
0    250 


M3 
543 
441 
268 
250 


000000001110000 

(0.0) 
011111110000000 

(0  0) 
011111110000000 

(0  0) 
011111110000000 

(0  0) 
011111000000000 

(0  0) 


0  24 

0  25 

0  16 

0  9 

0  10 


DISTRICT   SPRINGFIELD   NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS   30  REPRESENTING    30  CITY   SPRINGFIELD  COUNTY:  12  CLARK  ASSURANCE:  441 


Students. 
Percent. . 


14 
0.1 


3.924 
21.3 


17 
0.1 


3,962  14,448 
21.  5       78. 5 


18,410 
100.0 


51 
7.3 


1 
0.1 


52 
7.4 


648 
92.6 


Fulton  (13)  . 

Kerfer  Junior  High  (6) 

Garheld(14) 

Frey(12) 

Highlands  (t«t. 

Hayward(5).. 

Springfield  South  (1).. 

Lincoln(21)  

McGuffey(23) 

McKinley(24)  ..    

Perrin  Woods  (25) 

Emerson  (11) 

Elmwood(lO)  

Jefferson  (17)  

Grayhill(15)   

Clark(3) 

Washington  (29)      _     . 

Roosevelt  (7).. 

Schaefer(8) 

Franklin  (4) 

Springheld  North  (2)    . 

Kentucky (18) 

Lagonda(20) 

BushneliO)  

Snowhill(26)     

Snyder  Park  (27) 
Kenwood  Heights  (19)  . 

Warder  Park  (28) 

Mann  (22) 

Wayne(30).       


0 

-64 

0 

0 

358 

2 

0 

179 

0 

0 

259 

0 

0 

402 

0 

1 

316 

0 

5 

698 

0 

0 

136 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

76 

0 

0 

143 

1 

0 

152 

0 

0 

92 

1 

2 

70 

0 

0 

86 

0 

1 

59 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

80 

0 

4 

56 

1 

0 

33 

0 

0 

74 

0 

0 

13 

2 

1 

9 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
5 
4 

2 
1 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


465 
360 

179 

254 

406 

319 

704 

136 

95 

77 

144 

152 

93 

74 

86 

60 

39 

80 

61 

33 

74 

16 

10 

15 

7 

3 

5 

4 

1 

0 


103 
188 
144 
213 
341 
510 

1.  417 
365 
258 
263 
552 
660 
415 
353 
442 
487 
398 
841 
765 
518 

1,  385 
443 
349 
527 
450 
273 
596 
577 
468 
142 


568 

548 
323 
477 
747 
829 

2,  121 
501 
353 
340 
6% 
812 
508 
427 
528 
547 
437 
921 
825 
551 

1,459 
459 
359 
542 
457 
281 
501 
581 
469 
142 


011111110000000 

(81  9) 
000000001110000 

(65  7) 
0111! 1110000000 

(55.4) 
OOOOOOO 

(55  3) 
01 11  111  10000000 

(54  4) 
000000001 110000 


01111111 


0001 


(38  5) 

'OOOOOOOOUIO 
(33  2) 
OIUIUIOOOOOOO 
(27,1) 
OOOOOOO 
(25,  9) 
OOOOOOO 


01111111 

OllUlU 

(22  6) 

OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

(20  7) 

OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

(18.7) 

OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

(18.3) 

oimiuooooooo 

(17  3) 
OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

(15,3) 
000000001 U  0000 
(11.0) 
OIUUUOOOOOOO 
(8.9) 
000000001110000 
(8  7) 
000000001 U  0000 
(7.4) 
OOOOOOOOU 10000 
(5.0) 
000000000001110 


(5.1) 
00000 


OUIUUOOOO 

(3.5) 
OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

;2.8) 

OllUlUO" 


(2.8) 

ooOooo 


0111  111  1000 

(1.5) 

OIUIUIOOOOOOO 


OCWOOO 


OllUUlOOO 

(0.8) 
OllUlUOOOOOOO 

(0.7) 
OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

(0.2) 
OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

(0.0) 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


17 
22 
12 
14 
23 
30 
85 
17 
12 

11 

20 
23 
19 
12 
15 
23 
14 
32 
30 
20 
54 
12 
16 
19 
15 
U 
20 
18 
15 
6 


DISTRICT:  CLEVELAND.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS    180  REPRESENTING:  180.  CITY:  CLEVELAND.  COUNTY:  18  CUYAHOGA 


Number 
Percent. 


128 
0.1 


87,  241 
55.9 


198 
0.1 


2,163 
1.4 


89,730    66,324  156.054 
57.5        42.5       100.0 


3 
0.1 


2,153 
28.9 


0.1 


0.1 


2,169 
39.2 


3.365 
60.8 


Washington  Irving (167). 

Quincy  (140)  

Columbia  (66) 

Rawlings(37) 

Kennard(35) 

Mary  B.  Martin  (119)..., 


0 

985 

0 

732 

0 

686 

0 

1,456 

1 

824 

0 

791 

lllIllUOOOOOOl 

0 

985 

0 

985 

(100.  0) 
UlUUlOOOOOOl 

0 

23 

0 

732 

0 

732 

(100.0) 
OlUUUOOOOOOl 

0 

18 

u 

686 

0 

686 

(100.0) 
OOOOOOOOU  10000 

0 

21 

0 

1,456 

0 

1,456 

(100.0) 
00000000  111  0000 

0 

35 

0 

825 

0 

825 

(100.0) 
UlUUlOOOOOOl 

0 

25 

0 

791 

0 

791 

(100.0) 

0 

23 

Total 


24 

2  b 

16 

9 


700 
100.0 


22 
25 
14 
15 
25 
32 
88 
18 
13 
13 
22 
28 
20 
13 
17 
23 
16 
34 
31 
21 
55 
13 
18 
20 
16 
13 
21 
19 
17 
7 


5,534 
100.0 


0 

23 

9 

32 

0 

18 

4 

22 

0 

21 

4 

25 

0 

35 

19 

54 

0 

25 

7 

32 

0 

23 

6 

29 
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OHIO  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

B  SERIE^SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST   I   SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Con.inued 

DISTRICT:   CLEVELAND.   NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:   180.   REPRESENTING:   180.  CITY:  CLEVELAND.  COUNTY:   18  CUYAHOGA -Continued 


Students- 


American 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental    American 


Minority 
total 


Other 


Total 


Weight:  

10—    American 
grades      Indians 


Negro 


Teachers— 


Spanish- 
Oriental    American 


Minority 
total 


Other 


Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
(%)  -- 

Louis  Pasteur  (137) — 

Patrick  Henry  (30) 

Miles  Standish  (153)... 

HarryB.  Davis  (28) 

Edward  M.Williams 
(173) 

Anton  Ced:na(91) 

Rosed3le(147)     

Charles  N.  Chesnutt 
(63) 

WadePark(151) 

Joseph  F.  Landis(in) 

Mary  M    Bethune  (50)  . 

Alfred  A.  Benesch(49). 

Dunham  (77). .    . 

Clara  Tagg  Brewer  (54). 

Dike(74) 

Cnspus  Attucks(89)... 

Ha2eldell(97)    

Andrew  J.  Rickotf 
(144). 

Mount  Pleasant  (131).- 

luwa  Maple(103) 

Lafayette  (108) 

Glenviile(8) 

John  Burroughs (58)  .. 

Cnesterfield  (62) 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
(38) 

Parkwood(136) 

Oliver  N  Holmes  (100). 

Bolton  (51) 

Charles  H,  Lake  (110).. 

J  jfin  N    F3per(141)-.. 

Stephen  E.  Howe  (102). 

hough(lOl) 

last  Technical  (6). 

Corlett(67) 

Laniel  E.  Morgan  (126) 

Forest  Hill  Parkway 
(176) 

longwood  (116). 

rtooldridge(177) 

Capt  Arthur  Roth (148). 

Observation  (133)    — 

Rubert  Fulton  (85) 

John  F.  Kennedy  (11)  - 

Addison  (19)    .. 

Adlai  Stevenson  (155). 

Charles  N    Ehot(25).. 

Doan(75).-. -- 


0 


749 


0  830 

0  2,032 

0  1,U3 

1  1,637 
0  339 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


1.210 
1.030 

931 
1,148 

898 

710 

670 
1,183 

432 

258 

872 
1,076 
1,019 

964 
903 
857 
3,399 
831 
819 

1.567 
772 

1,089 

1,039 
989 
946 
759 
730 

2,546 

1,052 

962 

853 
502 
412 
1,171 
398 
776 
2,629 
2,158 
663 
1,315 
560 


0 
2 
1 
1 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 
1 
1 

0 

0 
0 


0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


749 

830 
2,035 
1,115 
1,640 

339 

1,210 
1,030 

931 
1,151 

898 

710 

670 
1,183 

432 

258 

877 
1,078 
1,019 

964 
903 
857 
3,399 
831 
819 

1,567 
772 

1,089 

1.039 
989 
946 
759 
730 

2.547 

1,056 

962 

853 
502 
412 

1,171 
389 
776 

2,631 

2,161 
663 

1.315 
560 


0  749 

0  830 

0  2,035 

0  1,115 

0  1,640 

0  339 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

3 

3 

3 
2 
2 
6 
2 
4 
14 
12 
4 


1,210 
1,030 

931 

1,151 
898 
710 
670 

1,183 
432 
258 
877 

1,079 

1,020 

%5 

904 
858 
3.403 
832 
820 


lUUlUOOOOOOl 
(100.0) 

UllUUOOOOOOl 

(100.0) 
000000001110000 

(100.0) 
OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

(100.  0) 
000000001 01 0000 

(100.0) 

oiuiiuodooooi 

(100.0) 

UlUUlOOOOOOl 
(100  0) 

111  110000000001 
(100  0) 

lUlUUOOOOOOO 

(100.  0) 
lUUUlOOOOOOO 

(100.0) 
OUIUUOOOOOOI 

(100.0) 
000001110000000 

(100.0) 
UlUUlOOOOOOl 

(100.0) 
UlUUlOOOOOOl 

(100.0) 
OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

(100.0) 
OUIUUOOOOOOI 

(100.0) 
llUUUOOOOOOl 

(100.0) 
OlUUUOOOOOOl 

(99  9) 
OIUIUIOOOOOOO 
(99  9) 

UlUUlOOOOOOl 
(99.  9) 

OIUIUIOOOOOOO 
(99.9) 

omiiuooooooi 

(99.  9) 

oooooooooooiuo 

(99.  9) 
lUlUUOOOOOOl 

(99  9) 
OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

(99  9) 
OOOOOOOOU  10000 


1,569 
773 

1,091 

1,041 
991 
948 
761 
732 

2.554 

1,059 

%5 

856 
504 
414 

1,177 
391 
780 

2.645 

2,173 
667 

1,323 
545 


(99.9) 
OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

(99.9) 
OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

(99.  8) 
UIUUIOOOOOOO 

(99.  8) 
lUUlUOOOOOOO 


01 


(99.  8) 
UlUlOOOOOOl 

(99.  8) 
UIUUIOOOOOOO 

(99  7) 
UlUUlOOOOOOl 

(99  7) 
OOOOOOOOOOOIUO 

(99  7) 
OlUUUOOOOOOl 

(99  7) 

niiunooooooi 

(99.7) 

OlUllUOOOOOOl 

(99.  6) 
null  1 10000000 
(99.6) 

nuiuiooooooi 

(99. 5) 
OlllUUOOOOOOl 

(99. 5) 
OlUllUOOOOOOl 

(99.5) 
OUUlUOOOOOOl 

(99.5) 
OOOOOOOOOOOIUO 

(99.5) 
OOOOOOOOU  10000 

(99.4) 
OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

(99.4) 
OOOOOOOOU  10000 

(99.4) 
UUlUOOOOOOOl 

(99.  3) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


25 

25 
49 
23 
58 
7 

36 

24 

27 
31 
22 
19 
18 
25 

7 

9 

20 
27 
27 

24 
19 
21 
54 
27 
17 

38 

21 

30 

21 

25 

22 

15 

21 

55 

20 

23 

15 
15 
15 
24 
10 
18 
43 
50 
12 
21 
23 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


25 

25 
49 

23 
58 

7 

36 

24 

27 
31 
22 
19 
18 
26 

7 

9 

20 
27 
27 

24 

19 
21 
54 
27 

17 

38 

21 

30 

22 

25 

22 

16 

21 

67 

21 

23 

15 
16 
15 
24 
10 
18 
43 
60 
12 
21 
23 


32 

15 
C 
3 


Total 


6 
6 

3 
U 

6 
0 
4 
11 
4 

6 

15 

7 
78 

3 
13 

20 
3 
8 
9 
7 
6 
8 
3 
44 
U 
9 

8 
1 
0 

15 
2 
4 

67 

21 
7 

26 
5 


28 

30 
81 
38 
58 

10 

40 
31 

29 
32 

28 
25 
21 
36 
12 
9 
24 
38 

30 
34 
28 
-.32 

30 
30 

58 
24 
38 

31 
32 
28 
24 
24 
111 
32 
32 

23 
16 
15 
39 
12 
22 
UO 
81 
19 
47 
28 
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OHIO  STATE  TOTAL— ContintMd 

B   SERIES— SYSTEMS   WITH   AT  LEAST    1    SCHOOL   WITH   MINORITY   GROUP   ENROLLMENT  OVER  80   PERCEMT— ContiniMd 

DISTRICT:  CLEVEL/WD    NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS    180    REPRESENTING:   180.  CITY:  CLEVELAND.  COUMTY:  18  CUYAHOGA —ContinuwJ 


Studtnts- 


Amaricin 
liHJuns 


Negro 


Spanish-      Minority 
Oriantal    Amtrlcin  total 


OtIitr 


ToUl 


W«»hl 

I  0—    Amarican 
iradn      IrxJiant 


Taachan— 


Spanish- 
N«|^     Oriental  Amartcan 


Minority 

total     Othar 


Alciindsr  Hamilton 
(28) 

John  D   Roclilellar 
(146). 


Emile  B  D«sau2a(72). 
lotin  Hay  Night  (3).. 
Charlas  Dclitns  (71) 
Margaret  Ireland  (104) 

Charles  Orr  (135)    

Thomas  Edison  (7) 

Central  (22) 

Moses  Cleveland  (65)   . 

Lulu  Diahl(24) 

B««hiv«(47) [... 

■  JohnNjyO) 

Robert  H  Jamison  (33) 
GraCBmount(90).    ,      . 

East (5) 

Marion  (118) 

Empire  (26)  

Nathan  Hale  (27).. 

aul  Revere  (142). 

boulevard  (52)      . 

John  Adams  (1) 

Sterling  (154) 

Woodland  (175)  . 

Cranwood(68).      . 

Audubon  (20).     . 

Wilson  (42) 

Mount  Auburr  (130) 

East  Madison  (80). 

Harvey  Rice  (143) 

Brooklawn  (56) 

Jane  Adams  (2). 

Miles(124).    ... 

Standard  (152)  . 

Woodlands  Hills  (176) 

Suwinski  (151) 

Anthony  Wayne  (171) 

Alexander  Graham  Bell 
(179) 

Hicks  (98) 

East  Clark  (78) 


Henry  N   Longfellow 
(114) 

William  H   McGuffey 
(120) 


Hodge  (99)     

Sunoeam  (180) 
Ma«  S   Hayes (10) 
Scranton(150).    .. 

Waring  (164) 

Collinwood  (4). 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 

u 

0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
3 
0 
0 

u 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


1.451 

932 
314 

1.215 
866 

677 
448 
587 
1,  159 
1.  152 
647 
978 
1.894 
1.297 
739 
1,726 
398 
842 
1054 
1.300 
616 
2.  153 
374 
515 
514 
966 
562 
268 
281 
304 
189 
428 
391 
241 
234 
531 
223 

79 

115 
478 

174 

62 
224 

70 

269 

1 

17 
776 


Q 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
16 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

1 

3 

0 
0 
3 
5 
3 

0 
0 
2 


2 
3 

0 

0 

0 

18 

13 


0 
2 
5 

9 

0 
0 
10 
5 
0 
0 
6 
1 
0 
14 
32 
5 
0 
0 
0 

1 

24 
0 
0 
0 

12 
2 

21 
0 
0 

25 
4 
3 
1 
0 

7 

3 

94 

3 

1 

33 
17 

6 

12 

124 

41 

8 


1.451 

940 
314 

1.217 
873 
686 
448 

587 
1,  172 
1,  167 
647 
978 
1,901 
1.298 
739 
1.756 
436 
848 
1,054 
1.300 
616 
2.154 
405 
515 
514 
966 
578 
270 
303 
304 
190 
459 
395 
249 
238 
537 
233 

82 
209 
483 

175 

100 
251 

75 
282 
125 

78 
800 


12 

8 
3 

12 
10 
9 
6 
10 
18 
18 
11 
18 
39 
40 
37 
96 
30 
70 
107 
134 
79 
361 
68 
101 
109 
378 
240 
132 
206 
219 
141 
382 
368 
245 
235 
543 
262 

100 
244 
530 

234 

147 
440 
138 
526 
379 
242 
2,492 


1  4«3 

948 

317 

1.229 

883 

695 
454 
697 

I.  190 

1,  185 
658 
996 

1.940 

1.338 
776 

1,852 
466 
918 

I.  151 

1,434 
595 

2,515 
473 
517 
623 

1.344 
818 
402 
509 
523 
331 
841 
763 
494 
473 
1.080 

495 

182 
464 

1,113 

409 

247 
691 
214 
808 
504 
320 
3,292 


00000000  HI  0000 

lUlllUOOOOOOO 

auiinioodoooi 
(99  1) 

01 


OUIUl 


oooOoooi 

UllllllOOOOOOO 

(■98.7) 
IIUUUOOOOOOI 

(98.7) 
OOOOOOOOUllUO 

(98.6) 
000000001110000 

(98.5) 
OUlllUO 


(98.5) 
110 


000000001110000 

oiiiiiiioodoooi 

(98.2) 

91110 

(98.0) 
000000001110000 

(97  0) 
011111110000001 

(95  2) 
000000000001110 

(94.8) 
Oil  11 1110000000 

(93.  6) 
000000010110000 

(92.4) 
000000001 110000 

(90.8) 
01 11  HI  10000000 

(90.7) 
OIUllllOOOOOOO 

(88.6) 
000000000001 1 10 

(85.6) 
lllllllIlOOOOOl 

(85.6) 

UllllllOOOOOOO 

(83.6) 

011111110000001 

(82.5) 
000000001 110000 

(71.9) 
000000001 1 10000 

'  70.  7) 
OlllllllOtWOOOO 

(67  2) 

UllllllOOOOOOO 

(59.5) 

011111 110000001 

oiiiiooooodoooo 

(57  4) 
000000000011111 

(54.6) 
OUlllllOOOOOOO 

(51.8) 

uiuniooooooo 


A5°  *) 

lOOOOOl 


OIUlUllO 

(50.3) 

OIUllllOOOOOOO 

(49. 7) 

OIUllllOOOOOOO 

(47  1) 
111111111110000 

(45.1) 
UllllllOOOOOOO 

(45  0) 
OllUlUOOOOOOl 

(43.  4) 
01  111  11 10000001 


01111 


OOOGOOOOOO 


(40.5) 

OIUllllOOOOOOO 

(36.3) 
OlllUllUlOOOO 

(35.  5) 
000000000001110 

(34.9) 
lUlUllOOOOOOO 

(24  8) 
OllllUlQDOOOOl 

(24.4) 

OOOOOOOOUllUO 

(24.3) 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


29 

21 
10 
31 
21 

21 

u 

31 
22 
26 
17 
18 
28 
22 
13 
29 
17 
24 
22 
34 
14 
23 

7 
12 

7 
20 
16 

5 

11 

6 

1 

5 
11 
10 
6 
24 
5 

U 
3 
5 


0 
7 
1 
2 
3 
5 
11 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

c 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


29 

21 
10 
31 
21 
21 

II 

31 
22 
26 
17 
18 
28 
22 
13 
29 
17 
24 
23 
34 
14 
23 
7 
12 
8 

20 
16 
5 

13 
6 
1 
5 
11 
10 
6 

24 
5 


0 
7 
2 
3 
3 
6 
13 


26 

6 

2 

31 

8 

6 

2 

16 

24 

9 

10 
14 
45 
24 
U 
43 
4 
14 
20 
12 
5 

83 
8 
4 
8 

28 

21 
8 
6 

15 
7 

42 

16 
7 
8 
8 

12 


11  14 
0  13 
5     23 


7 

15 
15 
41 
10 
5 
116 


Total 
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27 

.1 

^_^ 

.1 

.7 
.3 
".7 

16 

27 
:2 

46 

7? 

i: 

33 
43 
4P 
\h 
106 
1' 
16 
16 
48 
37 
13 
19 
21 
8 
47 
27 
17 
14 
32 
17 

25 
16 
28 


7 
22 
17 
44 
13 
U 
129 


OHIO  STATE  TOTAL— ContiBu^l 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST   1   SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCEHT-C«rti«u- 

DISTRICT:  CLEVELAND.  NUM8ER  OF  SCHOOLS:  180.  REPRESENTING:  180.  CITY:  CLEVELAND.  COUNTY:  18  CUYAHOGA -Continu- 


Students— 


Taaehan— 


Amtrican 
Indiana 


Spanish-     Minority 

Nagro     OrianUI   Amartcan  total      Othar  Total 


Weight: ; 

1.0—    American 
grades      Indians 


Spanish- 
Negro     Oriantal   Amarican 


Minority 

total     Other 


Lotigmead  (115) 0 

Paul  L  Ounl)at(76)..-  4 

Tremont(157) H 

Mii;(127) 0 

W  Dean  Howells  (32).  7 

Cad  F  Shulet  (39) 6 

Kentucky  (107) 5 

Willo»((l74>  1 

0rthard(134) 2 

Lincoln(12) 5 

Wfsl  Technical  Branch 
night(18)...   2 

Barkwill(46) 0 

W3»erly(170) 1 

lylvfonT.  Harrick(31)..  0 

Buhrer(59) 1 

We5l(16) -  8 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
(95) > 

Case(61) -- " 

VK.iliam  H.  Brett (53)...  0 

Walton(162).         0 

M.es  park  (125) 0 

LcjisaM  Alcott(44)..  3 

Jo^n  Marshall  (13)....  1 

[asl  Dension  (79) 0 

Sackett(149) " 

Lawn(113) " 

CMrk(64)...    0 

A   B  Hart  29) 0 

Memorial  (122) 0 

Landon(112) 1" 

West  Technical  (17)....  2 

Union(159) 2 

Louis  Aga$si2  (43) 1 

Ttiomas  Jefferson  (34).  1 

TCD(156) " 

Wilbur  Wright  (41) ^ 

Mckinley  (121) ° 

Artemus  Ward  (163)...  0 

Gordon(89) " 

*iTiira(45) 1 

Denison(71) 0 

Puritas(lJ9) 0 

*illard(172) ----  " 

Fruitland(83) " 

George  Washington 
(166) 

&ilbert(88).     

Villord(126) 

Washington  Park  (168). 


140 

1 
194 

0 

65 
143 

53 

25 

19 

54 

14 

6 

0 
34 

0 
24 

38 
16 
24 

0 
25 

0 
110 

0 

10 

0 

0 

35 

16 

2 

14 

0 

12 
2 
0 

10 
2 
1 
0 
3 
0 
9 
1 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
5 
2 
0 
0 
4 

6 

0 
0 

1 

0 
6 

1 
1 
2 
0 
0 
5 

10 
5 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
3 
5 
0 
1 
2 
0 
6 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
6 
0 

6 
0 
0 
3 


8 

123 
96 
81 

123 
8 

63 
23 
107 
169 

75 
32 
68 
17 
34 
110 


8 

6 

5 
31 

0 
0 

14 

18 

26 

24 

21 
2 
1 
4 

84 

11 
1 

34 

6 

9 

9 

11 

10 

11 

14 

2 

7 

5 

0 
11 
12 

0 


150 
128 
301 
81 
197 


477 
451 
1,132 
310 
829 


162  1,026 

123  805 

49  358 

128  1,005 

232  2,116 


97 
38 
69 
52 

35 
148 

48 

23 
31 
31 
25 
8 
135 
23 
36 
25 
21 


1,083 
434 

843 
648 

437 
2,061 

676 
329 
444 

4S8 
485 
156 
2,689 
503 
797 
613 
552 


38      1,039 


17 
19 


468 

527 


105  3,160 

13  397 

15  517 

39  1,442 


6 
32 
12 
12 

10 
17 
14 
12 
14 
5 


224 
1,359 
543 
544 
481 
S18 
683 
694 
848 
208 


6  371 

11  727 

12  797 
3  222 


627 

579 
1,433 

391 
1,026 
1,188 

928 

407 
1,133 
2.348 

1,180 

472 

912 

700 

472 
2,209 

724 
352 
475 
489 
510 
164 
2,824 
526 
833 
638 
573 
1.077 
485 
546 
3,265 
410 
532 
1.481 
230 
1,391 
555 
556 
491 
835 
697 
706 
862 
313 

377 
738 
809 
225 


UUUIOOOOOOOO 
(23.9) 
UllllllOOOOOOO 

111111110000000 
(21.0) 

OllUlUOOOOOOl 
(20.7) 

000000001110000 


(19.2) 

iivo— 


000000001 iioobo 

(13.6) 
UllU  110000001 

(13.3) 
OllUlUOOOOOOl 

(12.0) 
OIUllllOOOOOOO 

(11.3) 
OOOOOOOOUllUO 
(9.9) 
000000000000011 

(8.2) 

OllUlUOOOOOOl 

(8.1) 
OllUlUOOOOOOl 

(7.6) 
000000001110000 

(7.4) 
OIUllllOOOOOOO 

(7  4) 
OOOOOOOOUllUO 

<6.7) 
01  111  1110000001 

OUIUUOOOOOOI 
(6.5) 

OllllUlOOOOOOl 
(6.5) 

OIUllllOOOOOOO 

OIUllllOOOOOOO 

J.* ') 

011110000000000 
(4.9) 

000000000001110 
(■4.8) 

OIUllllOOOOOOO 

oiuiiuooodooo 

(4.3) 
OllUlUOOOOOOl 

OllUlUOOOOOOl 

!^> 

000000001110000 

(3.5) 
OllUlUOOOOOOl 

OllllUlOOOOOOl 
(3.5) 

00000000001 1110 
(■3.2) 

OIUllllOOOOOOO 
(3.2) 

oiuiiuooodooo 

(2.8) 

oooooooouioooo 

OIUllllOOOOOOO 
(2.6) 
OOOOOOOOUIOOOO 
(2.3) 
OllUlUOOOOOOl 

(2.2) 
OllUlUOOOOOOl 

(2.2) 
OUIUUOOOOOOO 
(2.0) 
OllllUlOOOOOOl 

(2.0) 
OllUlUOOOOOOl 

(2.0) 
OIUllllOOOOOOO 
(1.7) 
OllUlUOOOOOOl 

(1.6) 

OUIUUOOOOOOO 

(1.6) 

OllUlUOOOOOOl 

A'  6) 

OIUllllOOOOOOO 
(1.5) 

OIUllllOOOOOOO 
(1.5) 

OUUUIOOOOOOO 
(1.3) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
2 
6 

1 

4 

1 

5 
6 
3 
3 

0 

e 

2 
6 

1 

3 

0 
6 
2 
0 
3 
0 
3 
0 

1 

0 
0 
4 

1 

0 
3 
6 

0 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

c 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

« 


0 
2 
6 

1 

4 

1 

5 
6 
3 
3 

0 
6 
2 
6 

1 

E 

0 
6 

2 
0 
3 
0 
3 
0 

1 

0 
0 
4 

1 

0 
3 
7 

0 
4 

2 

0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


18 
15 
48 

10 
37 
46 
24 
7 

29 
91 

46 

8 

23 
25 
12 
89 

24 
5 

12 
14 
12 
4 
117 
13 
29 
19 
17 
40 
17 
15 
140 
5 

15 

49 

5 

48 
19 
16 
14 
21 
20 
21 
26 
9 


0  14 

1  20 
0  22 

0  0 


Total 


18 
17 
54 

n 

41 
47 
29 
13 
32 
94 

46 

14 
25 
31 
13 
95 

24 
U 
14 
14 
15 
4 
120 
13 
30 
19 
17 
44 
18 
15 
143 
12 
15 
53 
7 

48 
19 
16 
14 
23 
20 
21 
26 
9 
14 

21 

22 

0 
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OHIO  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

B  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST   1   SCHOOL  WITH   MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— Continued 

DISTRICT;   CLEVELAND.   NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:   180.  REPRESENTING:   180.  CITY:  CLEVEUNO.  COUNTY:   18    CUYAHOG*-Confinued 


Students- 


Te«chers— 


Amtricjn 
Indians 


Nagro 


Spanish- 
Onsntal    American 


Minority 
total 


Other 


Total 


Weight: 

1,0 —    American 
grades       Indians 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental    American 


Minority 
total 


Other 


South(15)  ...L... 

Riverside  (U5)....L.. 

Warner(165) ..... 

Charles  A  Mooney(36) 

Murray  Hill(132)   . 

Verda  Brobst(55) 

Beniamin  Franklin(82) 

Newton  D,  Baker  (il)  . 

Halle  (92). . 

W.  Cullen  Bryant  (57) 

Dawning(70). . 

Harvard  (94)..     ..J-- 

Paui  BeUamy  (48) 

Garfield  (86) 

Tom  L   Johnson(105) 

George  N  Car«er  (50). 

Memphis (123)..  .|.. 

Valley  view  (tsO) 

James  Ford  Rhodes 
(14) 


Oliver  Hazard  Perry 
(138) 

Clara  E,  Westropp(«)). 

Douglas  MacArthur 
(117) 


Euclid  Park  (81)... 

Fullerton  (84) 

Lake(109)     

Robinson  G  .'ones 
(106) 


Mark  Twain  ('58)..      . 

Mound  (129)     ....1... 

Hannah  Gibbons  (87).    , 

William  Rainey  Harper 
(93)....    .j... 

Watterson(169)  


Number.. 
Percenis 


Moreland(lO) 

Ludlow  (7) 

Woodbury  (3) 

Loniono  (6) 

Shaker  Heights  (1) 

Sussex  (12)    

Byron(2)    

Onaway  (11) 

Boulevard  (4) 

Fernway  (5) 

Merger  (9)  

Malvern  (8) 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
8 

0 
0 

0 
0 


10 

1 

0 

1 

2 
2 
1 
5 
3 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


0 
3 
2 
4 

1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 


0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 


12 
3 
5 

14 
0 
4 

U 
0 
4 
4 
2 
3 
0 
3 
0 
4 
2 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


22 
7 
7 

19 
3 
9 

12 
7 
7 
4 
3 
3 
1 
3 

4 

3 
2 


1.664 
532 
534 

1,458 
235 
768 

1.103 
665 
699 
406 
324 
379 
153 
471 
327 
713 
597 
434 


7       1 . 649 


3 


269 
840 


1  342 

0  494 

0  478 

0  132 


601 
213 
463 

301 

359 
395 


1,686 
539 
541 

1,477 
238 
777 

1,115 
672 
706 
410 
327 
382 
154 
474 
329 
717 
600 
436 

1,656 

270 
843 

343 
494 
478 
132 

601 
213 
463 
301 

359 
395 


000000000001110 

01111 1110000001 

(13) 
Oil  HI  110000000 


1'  3) 

000 


000000001110000 

011111111100001 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

(12) 

OlllUllOOOdOOO 


(1.1) 

idoo 


000000001110000 
(1.0) 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 
(10) 

OUlllUOOOOOOl 
(10) 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

(0,9) 
0111 11 110000000 

(0,8) 
OUIIUIOOOOOOO 

(0  6) 
OUlllUOOOOOOO 

(0,6) 
OUIUOOOOOOOOO 

(0,6) 
lUUUlOOOOOOl 

(0.6) 
OlUUUOOOOOOl 

(0.5) 
OUlllUOOOOOOO 

(0  5) 
OOOOOOOOOOOIUO 

(0  4) 
OllUlUUOOOOO 

(0  4) 
00000000  111  0000 

(0  4) 
OUlllUOOOOOOO 

(0  3) 
OUlllUOOOOOOO 

(0  0) 
OUUUIOOOOOOO 

(0.0) 
0011 00000000000 

(0.0) 
OUlllUOOOOOOl 

(0,0) 

OlUl  0000000000 
(0) 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 
(0) 

OUlllUOOOOOOl 
(0) 

OUlllUOOOOOOl 

OIOIUUOOOOOOO 
(0) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


3 

0 
0 
2 

1 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
18 
0 
1 


0 

2 

0 
0 

I 

0 


0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

18 
0 
1 


0 
2 

0 
0 
1 
0 

1 
0 
2 

0 

0 
0 


u 

12 


DISTRICT:  SHAKER  HEIGHTS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  12.  REPRESENTING:  12    CITY    SHAKER  HEIGHTS.  COUNTY:  18  CUYAHOGA 


Total 


November  25,  1969 
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64 

67 

20 

20 

14 

,4 

51 

M 

12 

\i 

21 

2\ 

31 

31 

27 

2 

20 

20 

12 

12 

10 

10 

0 

12 

5 

5 

13 

13 

9 

9 

4 

IS 

20 

20 

11 

12 

15 

16 

31 

33 

U 

11 

14 

13 

'.( 

i 

15 

6 

10 

9 

0 
0.0 


1,698 
21.6 


10 
0,  1 


0 
0.0 


1,708 
21.7 


6,165 
78.3 


7,873 
100.0 


1 
0.3 


9 
2.4 


0 
0  0 


2 
0.5 


12 
3.2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


499 

181 

348 

166 

338 

37 

91 

18 

8 

6 

6 

0 


499 

189 

348 

156 

339 

38 

91 

18 

3 

5 

6 

0 


63 

138 
578 
456 
1.543 
343 
923 
371 
351 
358 
611 
430 


562 
327 
926 
622 

1,882 
381 

1,014 
389 
359 
364 
617 
430 


OUIIUIOOOOOOO 
(88.8) 
Oil  1111 10000000 
(57  8) 
000000001 110000 
(37  6) 
OUlllUOOOOOOO 
(25.7) 
OOOOOOOOOOOIUO 
(180) 
OUlllUOOOOOOO 
(10,0) 
00000000  111  0000 
(9  0) 
OUlllUOOOOOOO 
(4.6) 
lU  10000000 
(2,2) 
OUlllUOOOOOOO 
(16) 
Oil  1111 10000000 


OlllU 


OllllUl 


(10) 

0000000 

(0,0) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 

1 
1 
1 

3 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 


361 
96.8 

373 
lOOO 



—     _  — 

22 

2« 

12 

13 

56 

tl 

23 

:4 

90 

?3 

16 

' 

56 

56 

14 

;5 

14 

;5 

16 

:6 

26 

:6 

16 

.7 

OHIO  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 
B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST   1   SCHOOL  WITH   MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 
DISTRICT:  EAST  CLEVELAND.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  9    REPRESENTING:  9    CITY:  EAST  CLEVELAND    C^UNTYM8™0GA^ 


American 
Indians 


Negro 


Students- 
Spanish- 
Oriental    American 


Teachers- 


Minority 

total      Other 


Total 


Weigtit:  ■ 

10—    American 
grades       Indians 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental    American 


Minority 
total 


Other 


5,200 
70.3 

11 
0.1 

8 
0.1 

5,219 
70.6 

2.177 
29.4 

7,396 
100.0 

0 
0.0 

0 

643 

0 

0 

643 

6 

549 

OlUUUOOOOOOl 
OUlllUOOOOOOO 

0 

731 

0 

0 

731 

55 

786 

oiuuuoodoooo 

0 

C9 

0 

0 

829 

97 

926 

(89.  5) 

oiiuuiooOoooo 

0 

485 

3 

4 

492 

114 

606 

(81.2) 
0000000011  UOOOl 

0 

893 

0 

4 

897 

257 

1,154 

(77,7) 
00000000001 1110 

0 

1,105 

0 

0 

1,105 

768 

1,873 

(59,0) 

oiiuniooboooo 

0 

505 

5 

0 

510 

443 

953 

(53,  5) 

uiuouooooooi 

0 

5 

83 

88 

(5.7) 

0 

5 

oil  1111 10000000 

n 

4 

3 

0 

7 

354 

361 

(1,9) 

0 
0,0 


46 

13.4 


0 
0,0 


28,729 
26.0 


205 
0.2 


91        29,044    81,655 
0.1  26.2        73.8 


110.699 
100.0 


498 
392 
570 
302 
447 
664 
1.280 
277 
241 
471 
246 
448 
582 
704 
316 
796 
804 
472 
551 
652 
878 
860 
1.108 
624 
560 
588 
211 
574 
125 
341 
600 
267 
299 
767 
481 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
4 
0 
0 

1 


498 

392 
570 
302 
447 
664 
1,280 
277 
241 
471 
246 
448 
682 
704 
316 
7% 
804 
473 
551 
552 
878 
860 
1,108 
626 
560 
591 
211 
574 
125 
341 
608 
275 
299 
767 
482 


0 
0 
1 
1 
3 
5 

13 
3 
3 
6 
6 
13 
25 
37 
18 
50 
54 
39 
50 
60 
94 
99 
141 
80 
83 
94 
37 
122 
28 
113 
225 
122 
209 
563 
385 


498 
392 

571 
303 
450 
669 
1,293 
280 
244 
477 
252 
461 
707 
741 
334 
846 
858 
512 
601 
712 
972 
959 
1,249 
706 
543 
585 
248 
696 
153 
454 
833 
397 
508 
1,330 
867 


111111110000000 
(100,0) 
OUlllUOOOOOOl 

(100,0) 
000000001 11 0000 
(99.8) 
OUIIUIOOOOOOO 
(99,7) 
OIIUUIOOOOOOO 
(99.3) 
000000001  UOOOl 

(99,3) 
OOOOOOOOOOOIUO 
(99.  0) 
lOlUUlOOOOOOO 
(98.9) 
OUIIUIOOOOOOO 
(98.  8) 
lUUUlOOOOOOO 

(98.7)   ' 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

(97.5) 
UIUIUOOOOOOO 

(97.2) 
UIUIUOOOOOOO 

(96.5) 
OUIIUIOOOOOOO 

(95.  0) 

oniiiiiooooooo 

(94.6) 
000000001110000 
(94  1) 
UIUIUOOOOOOO 
(93.7) 
OIIUUIOOOOOOO 
(92.4) 
lUlUUOOOOOOO 
(91.7) 
UllUllOOOOOOO 
(91.5) 
OUlllUOOOOOOO 
(90.  3) 
UUllUOOOOOOO 
(89.7) 
000000001 UOOOO 
(88.7) 
UUllUOOOOOOO 
(88.7) 
OUlllUOOOOOOO 

(87.1) 
OUIIUIOOOOOOO 
(86.3) 
Oil  110000000000 
(85.1) 
OUlllUOOOOOOO 
(82.  5) 
OOUUOOOOOOOOO 
(81.7) 
OlUUUOOOOOOl 

(75,11) 

OUIIUIOOOOOOO 

(73,0) 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

(69,3) 

omul  10000000 

(58,9) 

000000001  lUUO 
(57,7) 

00000000  111  0000 
(55,6) 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


504 
12.4 


5 

0.  1 


Number   

Percent 

Rozelle(6) 
Maytair  (4) 
Chambers  (3)     .. 
Superior  (7)     ... 
W.  H    Kirk  (5) 
Shaw(l). 
Prospect (5). . 

Noble  (9) 

Caledonia  (2). ..  

^^^TH^^a^^^^^^^^m^        OF  SCHOOLS:  .68,  REPRESENm_GM6^mY^mUMBU^^0U^^ 

Number. --  '^ 

Percent " 

Fellon(79)     " 

Pilgrim  (131) 0 

Monroe(31)..       " 

Lexington  (105). 0 

ta5tgale(78)  0 

Champion(18) • 

East(4) -.-  ° 

Trevitt(148)    ° 

Maryland  Park  (113).  .  0 

Beatty  Park  (46) " 

Lastwood  (74) 0 

Garlield  (86)     " 

Fair  Avenue(76) 0 

Fairwood(78)...- " 

Shepard(14D) 0 

Franklin  (24) " 

Windsor(158) 0 

Gladstone(88) 0 

MilodlS)       ° 

Mam  Street  (110) 0 

Hamilton  Avenue  (90)..  0 

Ohio  Avenue  (126) 0 

Unmoor  (28).        0 

11th  Avenue  (75) 0 

Brentnell(52) 0 

Clarfield(58)  " 

6th  Avenue  (142) 0 

Kent  (100).    0 

Clearbrook  (59) 0 

Watkins(152) 0 

Highland(98).       0 

Alum  Crest(42).- 0 

Sullivant(147)..    0 

Mohawk  (8) " 

Roosevelt(33) 0 


0 
0.0 


46 

13,4 


297 
86.6 


3 

0.  1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 


10 

13 

u 

5 
5 

25 
19 

5 

6 

9 

7 

14 
14 

7 

5 

15 

U 
5 

10 

10 
7 

19 

11 
7 
7 
3 
3 
7 
6 
3 
6 
5 
U 

u 

4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


514 
12.7 


0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3,549 
87.3 


10 

13 

12 

5 

5 

25 
20 
6 
6 
9 
7 

14 
14 
7 

5 

17 
11 

5 

10 
10 

7 

19 

n 

7 


3 
7 
6 
3 
6 
5 
11 
1! 
4 


17 

? 
19 

7 
U 

9 
42 

9 

6 
4 

4 

17 

17 

7 
22 

20 

11 
15 
12 
29 

17 
36 

17 
13 
20 
7 
17 

1 

11 
2! 


Total 


343 

100  0 


0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

19 

28 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

28 

30 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

30 

36 

0 

i 

0 

0 

4 

22 

26 

0 

14 

0 

0 

!4 

51 

65 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

83 

92 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

36 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

18 

48 


4,063 
100,0 


27 

15 
31 
12 
15 
34 
62 

15 

9 

15 

U 

18 

31 

24 

12 
39 

31 

16 
26 
22 
35 
36 
47 
24 
20 
23 

;o 

24 
7 

14 
27 
12 
18 
59 
35 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


November  25,  1969 


OHIO  STATE  TOTAL— ContiniMd 

B  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1   SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— ContiniMd 

DISTRICT:  COLUMBUS.   NUMBER  OF  SCHOaS:   168.   REPRESENTING:   168.  CITY:  COLUMBUS.  COUNTY:  2S  FRANKLIN— ContiniMd 


Studfntj— 


Affltrican 
Indians 


Ntfro 


Spanish-     Minority 
Oriental    Amarkan  total 


Ottiar 


Total 


Waifht: 

\v—  Amarkan 
gradas      Indians 


Toachars— 


Naffo 


SpanWl- 
Oriantal   Amarican 


Minority 
toUl 


Ottiar 


Livinfston  Avanua  (109) 

Hudson  (K)..     

Baary(16) 

Duxbarry  Park  (70) 

East  Columbus  (72)  ... 

Lindan  McKinlay  (6)... 

Fairfax  (165)     

Fulton  (85) 

First  Avanua  (61) 

Chicaio  Avanua  (57)... 

DMhler(87) 

Cotumbut  Evenlnf  (3).. 

lndiuiola(2U 

Wa<nttmtPartrTIi3) ... 

Eastmoor  (22) 

Lincoln  Park  (106) 

Southmoor  (40) 

Sout)»(ll) 

Contra!  (2) 

Sacond  Avaoua(137)... 

Haimandala  (91) 

Third  Straat  (168) 

Franklinton  (84) 

Evaratt(23) 

Marion  Franklin  (7) 

Hilltonia  (25) 

Starlin|(35) 

Raeb  Avanua  (133) 

Wast  Mound  (155) 

Nail  Avanua (167)    ... 

Eastmoor  (5) —   

Burrou|hs(54) 

Douglas  (69) 

West  (13) 

McGultay(29)    

Back  Straat (48) 

Wiyna(163).       

Hayl  Avanua  (92) 

Koabal(103) 

North  (9)    

Alaxandar  Graham 
Ball(166) 

Thurbar(128) 

Wastmoor  (37) 

Kingswood(102) 

Barrett  (15) 

lndunoi»(98) 

Bellows(49) 

McGuffa»(115)  

MKhigan  Avenue  (117) 

Moler(119)       


0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Q 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 

a 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 


551 

182 

433 

204 

287 

906 

23 

124 

131 

210 

359 

434 

348 

237 

284 

241 

210 

529 

449 

172 

122 

38 

93 

252 

270 

232 

196 

120 

125 

20 

234 

127 

78 

277 

98 

68 

28 

79 

54 

131 

11 
18 
92 
35 
82 
33 
19 
58 
38 
27 


1 
0 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
8 
1 
2 
4 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
4 
0 

1 

5 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 
1 

0 
0 
8 

1 

8 
Q 
3 
0 
2 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
6 
0 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 


553 

182 

435 

204 

287 

907 

23 

124 

131 

213 

363 

448 

349 

241 

289 

243 

210 

529 

452 

172 

122 

38 

93 

254 

274 

232 

196 

128 

125 

21 

239 

129 

78 

284 

98 

68 

28 

79 

54 

145 

12 
18 
92 
44 
84 
41 
25 
61 
38 
29 


445 
153 
366 
201 
290 
928 
30 
173 
190 
309 
55  5 
774 
612 
462 
561 
472 
417 

1.143 
990 
393 
285 
98 
247 
743 
881 
773 
833 
578 
574 
110 

1,281 
740 
478 

1,778 
639 
508 
212 
620 
453 

1,271 

HI 
173 
891 
428 
976 
499 
307 
805 
557 
451 


998 

335 
801 
405 
577 

1,835 
53 
297 
321 
522 
918 

1,222 
961 
703 
850 
715 
627 

1,672 

1,442 
565 
407 
136 
340 
997 

1,155 

1,005 

1,029 
706 
699 
131 

1,520 
869 
556 

2.062 
737 
576 
240 
699 
507 

1,416 

123 
191 
983 
472 
1.060 
540 
332 
866 
595 
480 


111111110000000 
(55.4) 
OllUlO"" 


(54.3) 

110 — 


000000001110000 

011111 110000000 
OllUlUOOOOOOl 

000000000001 lio 

(49.  4) 
OOOllllllllllOO 

OllUlUOOOOOOl 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

ouiiuioodoooo 

OlllllllOOdOOOO 

(39  5) 

00000000001 1111 
(36.7) 
OOOOOOOOIt 10000 

IIOOOOOOO 

(34.3) 

000000001110000 


11111111 


nil 

00000000 


11110000000 

(34.0) 

1110000 

33.5) 

1110 


(31.6) 
000000000011110 

llllllllOOOOOOO 

OlllllllOOdOOOO 

^(30.0) 

000000000011110 

011111110 


27.9) 


(27.  4) 
1110" 


14.8) 


000000001110000 

(25.5) 
51110 
(23.  7) 

000000001110000 
(23.1) 

000000001 IIOOOO 
(19.  0) 

llllllllOOOOOOO 
(18.1) 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

0011 11110000000 
16.0) 
1110 

Olllllll     ' 

11111111 

14.0) 
1110 
(13.8) 
000000001110000 

uiiiuioodoooo 
OUlllUOOOOOOO 

lOOOOOOO 
(U.i) 
OlllllUOOOOOOO 

no.  7) 

000000000001 110 
(10.2) 

111111100000000 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

(9.4) 

000000001  llOOOO 

(9.4) 

011111111000000 

oooo 

f7  9) 

oiniiiioooOooi 

(7  6) 
OUllUllOOOOOO 

OUIUIOOOOOOOO 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

(6.4) 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 
(6.0) 


OlUUllO 


00000000111 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 
2 
3 
2 
2 
5 
3 
5 

1 

2 
2 
7 
3 
2 
3 
10 
2 

1 

8 
3 
7 
3 
3 
3 
4 
2 
4 
3 

1 

0 

1 

0 
9 
2 
4 

1 

2 

1 

3 
2 

0 

0 

1 

0 
4 

1 

0 

1 
1 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 
2 
3 
2 
2 
5 
3 
5 

1 

2 
2 
7 
3 
2 
3 
10 
2 

1 

8 

3 
7 
3 
3 
4 
4 
2 
4 
3 

1 

0 
2 
0 
9 
3 
4 

1 

2 

1 

3 
2 

0 
0 

1 

0 
4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 


25 

8 

29 

10 

17 

72 

8 

8 

10 

19 

23 

55 

33 

25 

29 

18 

21 

68 

69 

23 

7 

6 

13 

37 

50 

34 

36 

27 

21 

12 

57 

28 

16 

78 

24 

19 

6 

23 
13 
55 

16 
7 
33 
16 
40 
21 
12 
26 
18 
13 


ToUl 


31 
10 
32 
12 
19 
77 
U 
13 
U 
21 
25 
62 
36 
27 
32 
28 
23 
69 
77 
26 
14 
9 
16 
41 
54 
36 
40 
30 
22 
12 
59 
28 
25 
81 
28 
20 
8 
24 
16 
57 

16 
7 
34 
16 
44 
22 
12 
27 
20 
14 
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OHIO  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST   1   SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Cootinuad 

DISTRICT:  COLUMBUS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:   168.   REPRESENTING:   168.  CITY:  COLUMBUS.  COUNTY:  25  FRANKL.N-C«rtinu«i 


Students— 


AiMrlcan  Spanbh-     Minority 

iS        Nairo     OrianUI  American  total     Other 


Total 


Weight: 

1.0—   American 
grades      Indians 


Teachers — 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental   Amarican  total 


Other 


ToUl 


Ninth  Avenue  (120)— -  0  1 

Linden  (10«)..     0  35 

Birwlck(50) 0  21 

Westgate(156) 0  « 

Broadleigh  (53) 2  12 

AilingtonPark(43)....  0  4 

WilhJ  Park  (157) 0  7 

Dans  Avenue  (66) 0  18 

Hubbard(94) 0  14 

Avondala(44) 0  7 

Johnson  Park  (27) 0  22 

Northwood  (123) 0  4 

Ua»rood(104) 2  0 

Southwood  (144) 0  10 

Med»ry(116) »  * 

jjmes  Road  (99) 0  6 

Ridgeview  (32) 0  2 

Fairmoor(77) 0  1 

Cnnbrook(64) 0  1 

fherwood(34) 0  4 

Scottwood  (136) 0  3 

North  Linden (121)....  0  4 

indian  Springs (97)....  0  6 

r,ienmont(89). 0  1 

!  itth  Avenue  (80) 0  2 

Calumet(55) 0  4 

Fornot(83). 0  3 

DomJnion(21) 0  ^ 

CtestvievK  (20) 0  2 

valley¥iew(150) 0  0 

Lindbergh  (107) 0  3 

itockbridge  (146) 1  " 

Clinton(60) 0  0 

Homedale(161) .-  0  0 

Forest  Park  (82) 0  0 

Woodcrest(159) 0  3 

MaiieRoad(lll) 0  " 

Pinetrest  (132) 0  0 

Marburn(112) 0  ' 

West  Broad  Street(154).  0  5 

Buckeye(17) 2  0 

Alpine(41) 0  1 

Oakland  Park  (124)....  0  1 

Shady  Lane  (135) 0  3 

Crestviaw  (65) 0  0 

Olde  Orchard  (127)....  0  1 

Binns(51). 0  0 

Oakmont(125). -...--  0  0 

York  Town  (39) 0  2 

Woodward  Park  (38).  -  -      0       0 


7 

3 

0 

3 

3 

8 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

5 

0 

2 

0 

7 

5 

5 

6 

6 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 

6 

2 

0 

1 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 


3 
4 

0 

0 

2 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 


11 

42 

21 

28 

19 

14 

15 

18 

14 

U 

22 
7 

13 

11 

10 

6 

10 

8 

8 

12 


5 

7 

5 

2 

4 

3 

9 

6 

3 

4 

4 

7 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

2 

5 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 


222 
944 
480 
657 
457 
481 
532 
671 
545 
573 
1,193 
419 
793 
701 
663 
412 
704 
573 
594 
903 
639 
402 
606 
466 
211 
424 
321 
964 
644 
358 
486 
526 
936 
462 
807 
672 
710 
716 
373 
963 
819 
428 
429 
644 
436 
534 
651 
333 
668 
712 


233 
986 
501 
685 
476 
495 
547 
689 
559 
584 
1,215 
426 
806 
712 
673 
418 
714 
581 
602 
915 
647 
407 
613 
471 
213 
428 
324 
973 
650 
361 
490 
530 
943 
465 
812 
676 
714 
720 
375 
968 
823 
430 
431 
647 
438 
536 
653 
334 
670 
714 


OUlllUOOOOOOO 
;4.75) 

oiuinic 


A  31) 
OlllllllOOdOOOO 

ouiuuoooflooo 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

ouiiuiooooobo 
ouiuuooooooi 

(2.7) 

ouuuiooodooi 

(2.6) 
01 U 111 10000000 

OlOOOlUOOOOOOl 


10000 


ll) 


OOOOOOOOUIC 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

OOOOOOOOU 10000 

ouuiuooooobo 

OlllllUOOOOOOO 
(61.3) 
OOOOOOOOU!  0000 

JJbJ) 

OIUUUOOOOOOO 
OllUlUOOOOOOl 
OllUlUOOOOOOl 
OUllUl 

Olllllll 

(0.9) 
OlllllUOOOOOOO 

(0.9) 
OllUlUOOOOOOl 

(0.9) 
OOOOOOOOU  10000 

(0.9) 
000000001  uoooo 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

ouuuiooodooi 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

10000000 

fO.7) 

ouuiuooodooo 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 
(0.6) 
OlllllUOOOOOOO 

OlllllUOOOOOOO 

oiuuiiooooobe 
ouuiuooooobo 
oiiuiuooodooo 

OOOOOOOOIUOOOO 
OlllllUOOOOOOO 
OllUlUOOOOOOl 

ouuiuooodooo 
ouuuiooodooo 
ouinuooooooo 
ouuiuooooobo 

(0.3) 
OllUlUOOOOOOl 

000000001  uoboo 

(0.3) 
000000001 lOOOOO 
(0.3) 


ouuiut 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


c 
1 

0 
0 
0 
3 

1 

'2 
2 
2 

2 
0 

1 
1 
1 

0 
2 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
2 


\ 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

'o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
3 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 

0 

1 
1 
1 

0 
2 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
2 
0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
2 
2 


8 

30 
16 
20 
19 
15 
18 
18 
17 
17 
38 
14 
23 
22 
23 
13 
26 
21 
20 
29 

19 

18 

21 

15 
6 

13 

12 

36 

25 

u 

12 

16 

3D 

14 

24 

21 

22 

21 

12 

29 

29 

13 

13 

20 

14 

16 

20 

12 

25 

22 


8 

31 
15 
20 
19 
18 
19 
20 
19 
19 
40 
14 
24 
23 
24 
13 
28 
21 
20 
30 
19 
18 
21 
15 
7 

13 
13 
37 
25 
12 
15 
17 
30 
14 
24 
21 
22 
22 
12 
29 
30 
13 
15 
20 
.4 
16 
21 
12 
27 
24 
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OHIO   STATE  TOTAL— Continued  ' 

B  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST   1    SCHOOL  WITH   MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80   PERCENT— Continued 
DISTRICT     COLUMBUS.    NUMBER   OF   SCHOOLS     168     REPRESENTING;    168     CITY     COLUMBUS.    COUNTY:    25   FRANKLIN— Continued 


Students- 


American 
Indians 


Spanish-      Minority 
Negro      Oriental    Afnerican  total      Olt)er 


Total 


Weight: 

1  0       American 
grades       Indians 


Teachers- 


Spanish-      Minority 
Negro      Oriental    American  total      Other 


OlllllUOOOOOOO 

Kenwood  (101)  .- 

0 

0 

1 

0 

367 

358 

(0.3) 
OlllllUOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

Maybury(lU) 

0 

0 

0 

2 

726 

728 

OlllllUOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

Salem  (13)      ..      . 

1---- 

0 

0 

2 

0 

743 

745 

01111 11  lOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

Stewart  Ayenue  (185).. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

374 

375 

(0.3) 
000000001 11  oooo 

0 

u 

Medina  (30).    ,.   

0 

3 

0 

0 

1.151 

1.  154 

(3) 
000000001110000 

0 

1 

Clinton  (19)      .      .l,__ 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1.20? 

1,205 

OlllllUOOOOOOO 

0 

1 

Parsons (130) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

436 

437 

(.2) 

0 

0 

000000000001  no 

Brookhaven  (1) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1.350 

1.353 

(  2) 
000000000001110 

0 

1 

Wretstone(14)     .. 

■--- 

0 

2 

I 

0 

1.463 

1,466 

oiiiunooooOoG 

0 

1 

Scioto  Trail  (135)  _ 

0 

I 

0 

0 

586 

587 

(   2) 

0 

1 

000000000001110 

Walnut  Ridge  (12)..    . 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1,290 

1,292 

(   2) 
00000000001 11 10 

0 

0 

Northland  (10)     .. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1.368 

1,370 

(I) 
oiiinnooooooo 

0 

1 

Hoy  Road (96) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

812 

813 

(1) 

OlllllUOOOOOOO 

0 

1 

-Eakin<e«d(71)  ..   ._. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

752 

752 

onninooooooo 

0 

2 

Devonshire  (88).   . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

742 

742 

oninnooooooo 

0 

0 

.... 

Como(62) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

625 

625 

oinnnooooooo 

0 

1 

Valley  Forge  (149). 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

694 

694 

000000001110000 

0 

0 

Wedgewood  (26) 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

567 

567 

oinnnooooooo 

0 

1 

Northtowne  (162)  ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

231 

231 

011110000000000 

0 

0 

Colerain(61)      

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

137 

137 

oinnnooooooo 

0 

0 

Winterset  (154) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

264 

254 

oinnnooooooo 

0 

0 

Northridge(122) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

560 

560 

(0) 

OlllllUOOOOOOO 

0 

1 

WaltorddSl) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

369 

369 

(0.0) 

onninooooooo 

0 

1 

Sharon (139)      . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

319 

319 

(0.0) 

oinniioooOooi 

0 

0 

Courtright(63) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

597 

597 

(0.0) 

onninooooooo 

0 

0 

Smith  Road  (143)... 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

470 

470 

ro.O) 
onninooooooo 

0 

1 

Easth3ven(I60)  ... 

... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

279 

279 

011111110000000 

0 

c 

Parkmoor  (129)  ... 

... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

402 

402 

(0.0) 
011111110000001 

u 

u 

Siebeit(141)      

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

512 

512 

(0.0) 

0 

0 

OlllllUOOOOOOO 

Cedarwood  (55) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

467 

467 

(0.0) 
011111110000000 

0 

T 

Georgian  Heights  (87). 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

663 

563 

(0-0) 

on  11 11 10000000 

0 

0 

Beaumont  (47) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

491 

491 

(0.0) 

onnniooooooo 

0 

0 

B3rnett(45)..    

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

253 

253 

(0.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


12 
22 
22 
12 
40 
42 
16 
57 
52 
17 
54 
50 
25 
21 
22 
17 
23 

7 
5 
9 
15 
11 
10 
19 

13 
8 
14 
19 
12 
20 
14 


Number 
Percents 


DISTRICT    CINCINNATI.   NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS     106    REPRESENTING     106    CITY     CINCINNATI    COUNTY:  31   HAMILTON    ASSURANCE:  441 


83 
0.0 


37,275 
42.9 


169 
0.2 


99        37.575    49.231 
0. 1  43. 3        56  7 


86,807 
100.0 


0 
0,0 


735 
22.6 


6 
0,2 


0,1 


744 
22,9 


2.502 
77,1 


Douglass  (37)     .. 
Millvale(58) 

Hays(44) 

Sands(77) 

Ach(9)   

Washburn  (86)   . . 

Evanston  (40). 

Rockdale  (72) ^. 

Burton  (25) 1 

South  Avondale  (82).. 
Columbian  (34)... 

Hoffman  (47) 

Sawyer  (19) 


0 
0 

u 

0 

u 
u 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 

0 


551 

563 

863 

688 

914 

775 

878 

1.058 

893 

811 

542 

1,183 

1,183 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


553 

563 

863 

688 

915 

775 

878 

1.059 

S93 

811 

542 

1.183 

1.183 


553 

563 

863 

588 

915 

776 

878 

1.059 

894 

812 

544 

1.  189 

1,191 


onninooooooo 

(100  u) 

111  110000000000 
(100,  0) 

inninooooooi 

(100.  0) 

nininooooooi 

(100,0) 

ooooooooinoooo 

(100  0) 

OlllllUOOOOOOO 

(100  0) 

oinnnooooooi 

(100.0) 
QlUl  1110000000 
(100.0) 

oiiinnooooooo 

(99.9) 

0111 11 110000000 
(99  9) 

onninooooooo 

(99  6) 
OlllllUOOOOOOO 
(99.5) 

ooooooooinoooo 

(99.8) 


0 
0 
0 
u 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


13 

13 

?9 

17 

29 

17 

U 

21 

19 

'1 

13 

26 

29 


0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


T-I3I 

12 
22 
22 

;? 


i4 
51 

6 
.3 

:2 

.5 

;'3 

23 
7 
5 

10 
17 

;2 

',0 
9 
.1 

;t 

19 
14 

20 

14 
6 


0 

13 

5 

0 

13 

7 

0 

29 

7 

0 

17 

10 

0 

31 

14 

0 

17 

17 

0 

11 

17 

0 

21 

15 

0 

19 

10 

0 

21 

12 

0 

13 

10 

0 

26 

16 

0 

29 

22 

3,246 
100. 


16 
20 
36 


31 
28 
36 
29 
33 
23 
12 
51 
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OHIO  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 
B  SEI..!S-S»ST!»S  «ITH  .1  L«SI  1  SCHOOL  «,IK  «l«OmT,  MOUP  EWOLLMEKT  0«E«  BD  PE.CE«1-C,.«.«I 

..,„a.  ccir^rE.  or  SCHOOES,  m  .e™e.e«„«.  ..s.  c,„-,  c,»e,....  c_o™,^3^.»^o..  «su.»c^^«;^,^ 


Studenb— 


Teachers— 


Ameiican 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish-     Minority 
Oriental   American  total      Other 


Total 


Weight:  — 

10—    American 
grades      Indians 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental    American 


Minorrty 

'tal 


tolal      Other 


Tall(84) 0          l^" 

Burdett(24).. 0             456 

Garfield  (42)      "             ^* 

Cummins(36).  "             ^^ 

Winton  Terrace  (96)...  0          l^^" 

TaM(4)..     0          '•'« 

Bloom(lO) ^             ^" 

Porler(l7)...   •             "^ 

Windsor(94) 0              ^^ 

Schlel(79).  .     0             "^ 

Madisonville(55) 0              832 

Heberle(45)  «             ™ 

Cutter(ll) 1             "^ 

North  Avondale  (63)...  0             710 

Hughes(3). 0          I.*" 

Silverton  (80)    «            431 

Kennedy  (49) "            ^<1 

Peaslee(67)..       0              *26 

Hemold  (15) 0             673 

Rothenberg  (75) 0             489 

Carll  (26) "             ^^^ 

V,ne(85). 0            <" 

Glenview(lOl).. 0               34 

Campbell  (104) 0             361 

Sixth  District  „  ,,, 

Primary  (81)     0  124 

Merry  (108) "  "8 

Courier  Techpical  (2)..  0  1042 

Guilford  (103)    .    0  84 

Webster  (89) "  '^^ 

Withrow(7)--     .- 1  '■"" 

Lyon(18)    -  .- 1  ^^^ 

North  Faiimount(64)..  0  249 

Condon  (100)     .     ----  0  '^7 

Shroder(21).         ---  "  ^16 

Childrens  Unit(99)....  0  38 

Woodward  (8)  .   1  '-^^^ 

Clilton(32)..    - 1  327 

BondHill(22) °  ^^1 

Washington  Park  (87)-.  0  215 

Winton  Place  (95) 2  244 

Allen  House  (97) 0  ^^ 

Hillcrest(102) "  ^ 

Roll  Hill  (13).-    0  '** 

College  Hill  (33) 0  ^'^ 

Switlon  Primary  (83)...  0  108 

Walnut  Hills(5) 10  523 

Washington  (88)  0  '^^ 

Pleasant  Hill  (68)    ....  0  1^9 

Mo(Ran(59) "  ^* 


0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 


0 
0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

10 

12 
3 
6 
0 
0 
0 
4 
1 
8 

15 
1 
2 
0 


4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 


1,297 
456 
644 
652 
1.261 
1,145 
760 
575 
551 
734 
833 
704 
939 
710 
1.466 
432 
543 
426 
673 
489 
325 
421 
34 
362 


0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
10 
5 
0 
5 
0 


42 

21 

36 

38 

81 
116 

90 

85 
HI 

161 

228 

231 

323 

246 

517 
173 
252 
245 
393 
286 
199 
260 
22 
245 


1.339 
477 
680 
690 
1.342 
1,261 
850 
660 
662 
895 
1.061 
935 
1,262 
956 
1.983 
505 
795 
671 
1066 
775 
524 
681 
56 
607 


11  nil  110000000 

(96  9) 
0111  HI  10000000 
(95.  6) 

iiiiniiooooooo 

(94  7) 

oiiinnooooooo 

(94.  5) 
OHHIHOOOOOOO 

(94. 0) 
000000000001110 


(90  8) 

lid 


000000001110000 

(89.4) 

ooooooooinoooo 

(87.1) 
HI  111  110000000 
(83.  2) 

OlUllUOOOOOOl 
(82.0) 

OHHIHOOOOOOO 
(78  5) 

iiniiiiooooooo 

(75  3) 

ooooooooinoooo 

(74  4) 
011111110000000 

(74,3) 
00000000001 1110 


124 
638 

1.048 
84 
189 
1.454 
384 
251 
127 
318 
38 
1.265 
342 
254 
222 
246 
20 
3 
153 
217 
125 
653 
177 
196 
58 


(73.9) 
10000000 


87 
473 

882 
99 
225 
1,889 
519 
364 
200 
501 
50 
2.047 
634 
505 
469 
555 
45 
7 
387 
556 
351 
1,976 
594 
669 
207 


OlllUllC..-- 

(71-4) 

OHIHHOOOOOOO 
(68,  3) 

UllUllOOOOOOO 
(63  5) 

ooooooooinoooo 

(63-  1) 
IHUIHOOOOOOO 
(63.  1) 

on  HI 000000000 

(62.0) 
IHUIHOOOOOOO 

(61  8) 
000000000000001 

(60.7) 
000000001100000 

(59.6) 
HIUOOOOOOOOOO 


211 
nil 
1.930 
183 
414 
3.343 
903 
615 
327 
819 
98 
3.312 
976 
759 
691 
801 
66 
10 
540 
773 
477 
2.629 
771 
865 
265 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


(58  8) 
ooooooooinoooo 

(57.4) 

000000000011110 

(54.  3) 

ooooooooooooooo 

(45  9) 
ni  nil  10000000 

(45.7) 
OOOOOOOOHIHIO 
(48-5) 

ooooooooinoooo 

(42-  5) 

onniHOOooooi 

(40-8) 

onnnuiooooi 

(38.8) 
OOOOOOOOH 10001 

(38.8) 
000000000000001 

(38  8) 
OOOOOOOOHIHIO 

(38.2) 
OIHHUOOOOOOO 

(35.  0) 

Oinnnooooooo 

(33,5) 
OHHIHOOOOOOO 

(32-1) 
OlllllUOOOOOOO 

(30  7) 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOl 

(30  3) 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOl 

(30-0) 
OHHUIOOOOOOO 

(28-3) 
011111110000000 

(28.1) 
OH  110000000000 

(26.4) 

000000001  111  no 

(24.8) 
011111 110000000 
(23.0) 

Oinnnooooooo 

(22.7) 

HHUUOOOOOOO 

(21.9) 


0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


15 

11 

16 
12 
17 
18 
22 
15 
16 
16 
7 

17 
31 
11 
12 
6 
6 
9 
15 
4 
5 
7 
1 
6 

2 
9 

10 
5 
6 

19 
7 
2 
2 
4 
c 

9 
4 

1 
7 
2 


2 

3 

2 

4 
3 
2 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

2 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
Q 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15 

11 

16 

12 
17 
18 
22 
15 
16 
16 
7 

17 
32 
11 
12 
6 
7 
9 
15 
4 
6 
8 
1 
6 

2 
9 

10 
5 
6 

21 


32 


Total 

17 
16 


2 
4 
6 
9 

1; 
1 
7 

2 
3 
0 


10 
26 

37 
21 
16 

9 
15 
27 
20 
35 
21 
70 

17 

17 

16 

39 

31 

11 

15 
4 

22 

15 

38 

81 
S 

12 
116 

33 

19 

21 

28 

8 

126 
35 
22 
28 
23 

1 

14 
20 

'  t 

96 

23 

21 

s 


22 

43 

55 

43 

31 

25 

31 

34 

37 

67 

32 

82 

23 

24 

25 

44 

35 

-.7 

23 
5 

28 

17 
47 
91 

13 

18 
137 

40 

21 

23 

32 
-.4 

■35 

40 
23 
35 
25 
3 
1 

16 
24 
-.7 
100 
26 


35750 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


November  25,  1969 


OHIO  STATE  TOTAL— Co«itinu«« 
B  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  Af  LEAST  1   SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  EHROLLMEMT 
DISTRICT:   CIMCINHATI.   NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:    106.    REPRESENTINC:    106    CITY    CINCINNATI.   COUNTY: 


OVER  80  PERCENT— ContiniMd 
31   HAMILTON.   ASSURANCE:  441— ContiniMd 


Studmts— 


American 
India  (IS 


Spanitli-     Minority 
N«fro      Oriantal   American  total      Otiiar 


Totil 


Waifht:  

ill—    American 
gradas      Indians 


Hlihlands  (46). . 

Aikan(l) 

Br8mbl«(23)... 
EastiM>od(39).  . 
Schwab  (20). .  . 
*\t\H  Road  (SI). 

Uncoln(S2) 

Hyd«Parl((40.. 
Roosw«*lt(74)... 


Hartwall  (43) 

Child  Guidanca  Horn* 
(M) ■ 


PiMsant  Ridfa  (69). . 

Saytar  Parti  (7t) 

Cku«(30).«..         . 

Mount  Adams  (60) 

Qatar (12).. 

Mount  Airy  (61) 

Whittiar(92) 

Oakley  (65) 

Roselawn  (7S). 

Gambia  (14) 

QuaiMc  Heifhb  ao).  . 

Lttsanttvilla  (34) . 

Fairview  (41) 

Carson  (27) 

Cov«dale(35) 

Roberts  (U) 

Western  Hills  (6) 

Westvrood  primary  (90). 
Osage  primary  (93)     . . 

Westwood(91) 

Mount  Washington  (62). 
Central  Fiirmount  (29). 

Kilgour(50).  

Carthage  (28) 

MKj»(ay(57)       

Oyler(66). 

Eastern  Hills  (1 3)  .  .   . 

Cheviot(31)     

McKinley(S6) 
Eastern  Hilli (38)      ... 

Linwood  (53) 

Riverside  Harrison  (71). 
McMillan  Center  (105). 


0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
2 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


48 
371 
lOS 
172 
169 
140 

65 
115 

61 

53 

0 

58 

25 

12 

1 
20 

5 

17 

7 

6 

8 

7 

6 

7 

0 

0 
11 
13 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 
I 

2 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
7 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

4 

2 
5 
3 
1 

10 
0 
4 
6 
0 
2 
6 
4 
0 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1 

4 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 
1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


48 
380 
105 
174 
176 
142 
66 
122 
62 
53 

1 
61 
26 
16 

3 
28 
12 
21 
18 

7 

13 
13 
9 
11 
10 

8 
U 
18 
2 

3 

5 
4 
4 
5 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


176 
1,412 
398 
765 
880 
739 
368 
705 
425 
667 
13 
1.007 
470 
606 
114 
1,187 
509 
960 
977 
420 
830 
872 
684 
891 
881 
823 
1,264 
2.402 
286 
437 
854 
689 
708 
942 
381 
577 
861 
660 
829 
618 
322 
342 
559 
Q 


224 
1,792- 
503 
939 
1.056 
881 
434 
827 
487 
720 
14 
1,068 
496 
622 
117 
1,215 
521 
981 
995 
427 
»43 
885 
693 
902 
891 
831 
1,275 
2,420 
288 
440 
859 
693 
712 
947 
383 
580 
864 
662 
831 
619 
322 
342 
559 
0 


OUllUIOOOOOOO 
f21.4) 
lllUO 
(21,2) 


(21.4) 

OOOOOOOOOOllUO 


OllllC 

oiiiiiiioodoobo 

(18  5) 
000000001110000 

oiiiuiioodoobo 

(16.1) 

ouiuiiooooooo 
luooooobo 

OllUlllO"      " 


0111111 


01111111 


12.7) 
1000 

nbo^ 
oiiiuuooodobo 
oiuiniooodobo 
oiuuiioooooin 
iniiiiiooooobo 

(2.6) 

000000001 1 10000 

oiiuiuooodobo 
oouiuiooooooo 
oiiiiiiiooooobo 
oiiuiiiooonno 

000000001110001 

ouiiiuooooobo 
oiuiiiiooooobo 

OOMXioO 

1.2) 


OlllUU 
01111111 

oiiiiiiiooooobo 
000000001 iioobo 

(0.9) 
000000000001110 

oiiuoooooooobo 
oiiiioooooooobo 
oiiiiuiooonibo 
oiiiiiuoooOodo 

(0.6) 

01  ill  11 10000000 

ouiiiuooooobo 

OUUIUOOOOOOO 
OlUUUOOOClOOO 

GlllUUC" 


uoobo 


000000001 u 
OlUllUOOOOOOO 

oiuiuioooclooo 

OllUlUDOOOOOO 

(0.0) 

OUIUIIOOOOOOO 

oiiuiuooodobo 
;oo) 


(0.0) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Teachers- 


Negro      Oriental   American 


1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
I 
2 
0 
3 
0 
1 
0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 

1 

2 
0 
3 
0 

1 

0 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

I 
1 
1 

2 

1 

2 
5 
1 

0 

1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


Spanish-     Minority 

total      Othei 


DISTRICT:  LINCOLN  HEIGHTS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  2.  REPRESENTING:  2.  CITY:  LINCOLN  HEIGHTS.  COUNTY:  31  HAMILTON.  WEIGHT:  1.0 


Number  . 
Percents . 


0 
0.0 


100.0 


0 
0.0 


0 

0.0 


1,898 
lOO.O 


0 
0.0 


1,898 
100.0 


0 

ao 


75 
96.2 


0 

ao 


0 

ao 


75 
96.2 


Lincoln  Heights (1).. . 
Lincoln  Heights (2)... 


503 
1,395 


503 
1,395 


503 
1,395 


OOOOOOOOOOUUl 

(100.0) 
OIUIUUIOOOOI 

(loao) 


17 
58 


17 
58 


74 
11 
27 
39 
26 
14 
24 
15 
21 
2 

29 
14 
20 
3 
47 
14 
28 
30 
11 
30 
24 
20 
27 
23 
23 
47 
96 
8 
11 
22 
21 
19 
28 
12 
16 
25 
26 
20 
18 
U 
U 
16 
5 


Total 


9 

76 

13 

29 

42 

28 

15 

26 

16 

23 

2 

32 

14 

21 

3 

49 

16 

30 

32 

13 

31 

25 

21 

29 

24 

25 

52 

97 

8 

12 

24 

22 

21 

29 

13 

16 

29 

27 

21 

19 

12 

12 


3  78 

3.8  100.0 


19 
59 
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35751 


OHIO  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 
B  SERIE^SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHtXJL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PEKCENT-Continu.1 

REPRESENTING:  23.    CITY:  LORAIN.    COUNTY:  47  LORAIN.    ASSURANCE:  441.    WEIGHT:  1.0-GRAOES 


DISTRICT:  LORAIN.     NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  23. 


Students— 


Teachers- 


2.280 
13.2 


American 

Indians  Negro 

Number 33 

Percentj 0.2 

Lii)C0ln(14) 0             201 

Boone(3) 6             256 

Hawthorne  (9) 0             297 

Gafheld(7) 5             308 

Charleston  (4) 0             250 

Harnson(8) 0               86 

Lowell(17) 5              11 

Whittier(22)... 2              61 

Oakwood(19) 0                 4 

Kinjd) 2             289 

Brownell(23) 1               51 

Washington  (21) 1              61 

Lor8in(2) 1              19* 

F»irhumo(6) 0               46 

l.arkmoor(13)....  ..-  3              <9 

Longfellow  (16)....    .-  0                30 

Imng  (U) -  6              21 

Emerson  (5).. 0                * 

Mas$on(18) 0              34 

Lakeview(12) 0              24 

Palm  Avenue  (20) 1                0 

Jane  Lindsay  (15) 0               1 

Homewood(lO) 1                2 

Number 26 

Percents 00 

Roosevelt  (65) 0            946 

tlla  P  Stewart  (25)....  0            671 

Washington  (72) 0             547 

Lincoln  (45) 0          1,232 

Gunckel(35) 0          1,147 

Robinson  (64) 0             856 

Pickett(59). 0         1,353 

Scott(6) 0         1,874 

SS(12) 0             107 

Warren(71) 0             589 

Ryder(66) 0              271 

Fulton(29) 0             960 

SSIrwin(75) 0             247 

Scott  evening 

school(7) 0             325 

Glenwood(33) 0            794 

Libbey(3) 0            829 

Sherman(67). -  4             448 

Hale(52) 1              ^05 

Westheld  (73). 0            1^1 

Hamilton  (36) 0             403 

Spring  (68) 0             280 


Spanish-      Minority 
Oriental    Amehcan  total 


Weight: 

1  0—    American 


Other 


Total 


grades      Indians         Negro 


Spanish-      Minority 
Oriental    American  total 


Other 


Total 


15 

ai 


2,492 

14.4 


4,820     12,488 
27.8        72.2 


17,308 
100.  0 


0 

ao 


43 

6.9 


0 

ao 


5 

as 


48 

7.7 


573 
92  3 


621 

100.0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 
0 

2 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
3 
0 


473 

85 

138 

200 
76 
40 

336 

230 

95 

426 
32 
10 

145 
19 
33 
16 
34 
17 
39 
14 
15 
5 
14 


674 

347 

435 

513 

326 

126 

352 

293 

99 

720 
85 
72 

342 
65 
88 
46 
61 
21 
74 
39 
16 
9 
17 


59 
128 
328 
425 
357 
153 
431 
445 
171 
2,057 
328 
354 
1,871 
378 
818 
450 
603 
255 
980 
572 
260 
187 
878 


733 
475 
763 
938 
683 
279 
783 
738 
270 
2,777 
413 
426 
2,213 
443 
906 
496 
664 
276 
1,054 
611 
276 
196 
895 


OUllUl 


OIUIUI 


OUllUIOOOOOOO 
(92.0) 

Oil  111  000000000 
(73. 1) 

OOOOOOU 11 00000 
(57.  0) 

OlUllUOOOOOOO 

&?^ 

OOUIUIOOOOOOO 

ouuiuooooobo 

(■45.  2) 

.looooboo 

(<5.0) 
000000001100000 

(39.7) 
OlUllUOOOOOOO 

(36.7) 
OOOOOOOOOOllUO 

010000000000000 

110000000 
(16.9) 

eoooooooooiuio 
00111  luooooobo 

(14.7) 
OUllUIOOOOOOO 
(9.7) 
OOOOOOOOU  00000 

uiuiooboo 

OlUllUOOOOOOO 
(7.6) 
OOUUIIUOOIOO 

ILS) 

OlUllUOOOOOOO 

OUllUIOOOOOOO 

OlUllUOOOOOOO 

OlUllUOOOOOOO 
(1.9) 


001  u 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


7 
7 
3 
4 
2 
0 
2 

1 
1 

6 

1 

0 
3 
1 
1 

2 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


DISTRICT 


TOLEDO,  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  76.  REPRESENTING:  76.  CITY:  TOLEDO.  COUNTY:  48  LUCAS 


16,473 
26.7 


88 

ai 


1,439 
2.3 


18,026    43,658 
29. 2       7a  8 


61,684 
100.0 


0 

ao 


379 
16.5 


5 

a  2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
5 
0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
0 
0 


0 
4 

0 
4 
9 
4 
0 
24 
1 
9 
4 
17 
10 

61 
38 
68 
81 
14 
100 
29 
39 


946 

675 

547 

1,236 

1,156 

862 

1,353 

1,903 

108 

605 

275 

981 

257 

394 
832 
897 
533 
621 
253 
432 
319 


0 

0 

5 
19 
29 
28 
46 
178 
15 
97 

62 
225 

68 

107 
606 
845 
570 
692 
325 
580 
477 


946 

675 

552 

1,255 

1.185 

890 

1,399 

2,081 

123 

702 

337 

1.206 

325 

501 
1,438 
1,742 
1,103 
1,313 

578 
1,012 

796 


OlUllUOOOOOOO 
(100.0) 
OUUUIUOOOOO 

(loao) 
ouiiiuooooboo 

(99.1) 
OUllUIOOOOOOO 
(98.5) 

oiuunuooooi 

(97.6) 
OOOOOOOll 100001 

(96.9) 
OIUUIUIOOOOO 

(96.7) 
OOOOOOOOOOllUO 

(91.4) 
OOOOOOOOOOllUO 

(87.8) 
OUllUIOOOOOOO 

(86.2) 

ouiuuooboooo 

(81.6) 
OUUOUllOOOOO 


(81.3) 

looobo 


OllUlUllO 

(79.1) 
000000000000001 

(78.6) 
OUIUIUIOOOOO 

(57.9) 
OOOOOOOOOOllUO 

(51.  5) 

omiuinooooo 

(48.3) 

oiuiuiuooooo 

(47. 3) 

oiuuooooooooo 

(«3,8) 

oiiuiiuiooooo 

(42.7) 

oiuiuuiooooo 
(4a  1) 


0 

e 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


28 

22 

15 

31 

34 

23 

31 

36 

8 

18 

3 

23 
10 

0 

15 

U 

13 

7 

2 

2 

1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


6 

a  3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


20 

10 
32 
27 
24 

9 

20 
25 

8 
93 

7 

16 
79 

29 
19 
26 
LI 
41 
20 
10 
7 
27 


390 
17.0 


1,906 
83.0 


28 

22 

15 

31 

34 

26 

31 

37 
8 

18 
3 

23 
10 

0 

15 
11 
14 
7 
2 
2 
1 


8 
3 

5 
11 
12 
27 
12 
55 

4 

7 

8 
20 

2 

0 

30 
68 
26 
37 
17 
34 
23 


29 

17 
35 
31 
26 
9 

24 
26 
9 
100 
8 
16 
82 
14 
30 
21 
27 
11 
41 
20 
10 
7 
28 


2,296 

100.  0 


36 

25 
20 
42 
46 

52 

43 

92 

12 

25 

11 

43 

12 

0 
45 
79 
40 
44 
19 
36 
24 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


November  25,  1969 


OHIO   STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST   1   SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continu«d 

DISTRICT:    TOLEDO.    NUMBER    OF    SCHOOLS;    76.    REPRESENTING:    76.    CITY:    TOLEDO.    COUNTY:    48    LUCAS— Continued 


Students- 


American 
Indiana 


Parkland  Cra(t(M)  . 

Jones (40) 

Feilb»ch(76) 

Mount  Veroon  (51).    . 

Birmingham  (17) 

Macomber  Vocational 
Tach(4) 

Whitney  Vocational 
Tech(lO)  -.., 

LaGrange  (43) . 

Woodward  (11) 

Marshall  (47) 

Oandale(55) 

Frjnkhn  (28).. 

Matique  iitnttiT 
High  (13)     


Garfield  (30) 

Waite(9)      

Devilbiss(2) 

Navarre  (53)    

Bancroft  Hills  (15)    ... 

Walbridge  (70)   

Chase(19)      

Rugers (5)        

Riverside  (63) 

Martin  (48)     

Stickney(69) 

Old  Orchard  (58)    

Nebury(54) 

East  Side  Central  (23).. 

Cherry  (20) 

McKlnley(50) 

Fall  Meyer  (27)_ 

Longfellow  (46)     .    ... 

Kleis(42)     .. 

Grove  Patterson  (34).   . 

Deveaui (22). . . 

Heather  Downs  (39)... 
Keyser(41) 

Raymar  (61) 

Burroughs (18)  

Harvard(37)  .    

Edgewater  (24) 

Start(8) 

Larchmont  (44) 

Point  Place  (60) 

Glann(31). 

Arlington  (14) 

Lonshor (I). 

Hawkins  (38) 

Glendale(32) 


0 
4 
2 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental  American 


Minority 
ital 


total      Other 


Total 


Weight: 

1  0—    American 
grades      Indians 


Teachers— 


76 
104 
36 
73 
66 

181 

86 

12 

241 

1 

95 
14 

165 
54 
99 

163 

43 

6 

55 

11 
113 

29 
5 
1 

24 
0 
1 
6 

20 
4 

17 
0 
1 

20 
0 
3 
6 
0 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 


1 
1 

5 
2 

0 

1 

0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
6 
2 
0 
6 
1 
0 
0 
3 
1 
4 
2 
1 
0 
2 
2 
1 
0 


4 

83 

1 

0 

67 

29 

13 
106 
100 

85 

46 

53 

12 
39 

75 

3 
24 

9 

14 

12 

7 

11 

8 

21 

0 

18 

25 

16 

12 

4 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

5 

6 

2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


80 

188 

37 

73 

133 


141 
68 

178 

93 

180 

168 

67 

17 

69 

24 

122 

40 

13 

22 

25 

18 

26 

22 

32 

9 

26 

6 

5 

21 

6 

4 

11 

6 

6 

3 

13 
2 
1 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 


131 
566 

112 
265 
560 


213  1,000 

100  4% 

123  648 

348  2.011 

88  555 


924 

525 

1,390 
727 
1.703 
1.645 
698 
179 
740 
266 
1.390 
675 
247 
458 
620 
529 
756 
702 
1,065 
343 
1.  152 
290 
278 
1.  177 
461 
324 
913 
706 
718 
432 
2,015 
403 
294 
353 
764 
1,953 
440 
471 


211 
754 
149 
338 
693 

1.213 


000000001100000 
(37  9) 
000000111100001 


(24.  9) 

nil  "' 


OOlllllUlUlll 
(24  8) 

011111110000000 
(21.6) 

OllllUUlOOOOO 
(19  2) 

000000000011110 
(17.6) 

000000000001110 


596 

(16,8) 

OlUllUUOOOOO 

771 

(16.0) 

OOOOOOOOOOllUO 

2,359 

(14  8) 

OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

543 

OllllUlUOOObo 

1,065 

(13  2) 

oiiiminooooi 

593 

(11.5) 

000000001110010 

1,568 

(11   4) 

ounuiiiooooo 

820 

(11  3) 

OOOOOOOOOOllUO 

1,883 

(9  6) 

OOOOOOOOOOllUO 

1,813 

(9.3) 

OIUUIUIOUOOO 

755 

(8  8) 

OUUIUOOOOOOO 

196 

(8  7) 

011111111106000 

809 

(8  5) 

OUIUIOOOOOOOO 

290 

(8.3) 

000000000001  111 

1,512 

(8  1) 

OlllUllUOOOOO 

715 

(5  6) 

OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

250 

(5.0) 

OlUllUUOOOOO 

480 

(4  6) 

OlllUllUOOOOO 

545 

(3  9) 

OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

547 

(3.3) 

OlUllUUOOOOO 

792 

(3  3) 

OlUllUUOOOOO 

724 

(3  0) 
OlUllUUOOOOO 

1,097 

(2.9) 

OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

352 

(2.6) 

OlllUllUOOOOO 

1,  178 

(2  2) 

ullllUlOOOOOOO 

2% 

(2  U) 

OUUIUOOOOOOO 

283 

(1.8) 

OIUUIUIOOOOO 

1.  198 

(1  8) 

0111  111  10000000 

467 

(13) 

OUUIUOOOOOOO 

328 

(12) 

OUll  111  1100001 

924 

(1.2) 

OllllUUlOOOOO 

712 

(0  8) 
OllllUUlOOOOO 

724 

(0.8) 

OUUIUOOOOOOO 

435 

(0.71) 
OOOOOOOOOOllUO 

2,028 

(0.6) 

OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

405 

(0.5) 
000000001100000 

295 

(0  3) 
OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

354 

(0.3) 
OllllUUlOOOOO 

766 

(0  3) 

000000002222220 

1.958 

(0  3) 
OUUIUOOOOOOO 

441 

(0  2) 

OUUIUOOOOOOO 

472 

(0.2) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Spanish-      Minority 
Negro      Oriental   American  total 


Other 


Total 


1 
0 
4 

0 

2 
1 

2 

0 

4 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

2 
1 

0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 

1 

0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


\ 


0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 
5 
0 
2 
2 

2 
0 
5 
4 
0 

1 

3 
0 
G 
3 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 

1 

0 


14 
29 
14 
12 
22 

59 

28 
72 
82 
21 
34 
19 

58 
25 
67 
87 
24 
6 
25 
11 
65 
21 
8 
16 
26 
15 
27 
21 
39 
14 
38 
9 
10 
45 
15 
10 
33 
23 
24 
14 
80 
13 
12 
9 

24 
77 
12 
15 


16 

31 
14 
12 
23 


29 
27 
87 
21 
35 
21 

60 
25 

72 

91 

24 
7 

28 

U 

65 

24 

10 

17 

25 

16 

28 

22 

40 
14 

39 
10 
10 
45 
15 
U 
33 

24 
24 
14 
80 
13 
12 
12 
24 
77 
13 
15 
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35753 


students- 


Teachers— 


Weight 


American 
Indians 


Negro      Oriental    American 


Spanish-     Minority 
total 


Other 


Total 


1.0—    American 
grades      Indians 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro      Oriental    American  total      Other 


Wliittier(74) 

Beverly  (16) 

Crossgates(21).-- 
Ottawa  River  (57). 

Maytaii(49) 

Reynolds  (62) 

[lkhurst(26) 


Covington  (17) 

Giant(19) 

Jefferson  (25) 

Monroe  (30) 

Thorn  Hill  (37) 

Hiliman(7) 

White(41) 

Lincoln  (27) 

Roosevelt  (32) 

Madison  (28) . 

Science  Hill  Ele- 
mentary (33) 

Science  Hill  Jr.  (43). 

Harrison  (27) 

North  (3) 

Cleveland  (15) 

5outh(5) 

Richey(31). 

Hayes (23) 

Garfield  (18) 

Williamson  (42).-- 

Princeton  (8) 

East(2) 

Rayen (4) 

Tod (38) 

Haddow(20) 

McKinley(29)  . ... 

Bennett  (13) 

Slambaugh(35)... 

Sheridan  (34) 

Harding (21) 

Adams(U) 

vVest(lO)    

Bancroft  (12).... 

Washington  (39)  . 

rtilson(5) 

Chaney (1) 

jackson (24) 

Coitsville(16)... 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


OUIUUUOOOOO 

2 

1 

3 

1,492 

1,495 

(0.2) 
OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

I 

0 

1 

520 

521 

(0.2) 
OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

403 

403 

(0  0) 
OUUIUOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

286 

286 

(0.0) 

ouiuuoooOooo 

0 

0 

0 

279 

279 

(0,0) 
OUUIUOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

298 

298 

(0,0) 
OUUIUOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

326 

326 

(0.0) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


district:  VOUNGSTOWN.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  43.  REPRESENTING:  43.  CITY:  VOUNGSTOWN.  COUNTY 


50  MAHONING 


0 
0.0 


81 

7.7 


2 
0.2 


2 
0.2 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


566 
618 
523 
740 
335 

705 

296 

502 

279 

426 

179 
255 
336 
476 
395 
798 
106 
380 
266 
223 
401 
862 
554 
73 
118 
69 
63 
60 
49 
44 
20 
23 
4 
19 
19 
20 
0 
1 


0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

3 
4 

2 
2 
0 
0 

1 
11 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 


0 

4 

9 

4 

0 

39 

4 

139 

203 

26 


5 
4 
4 
5 
3 

24 
9 

10 
9 
45 
9 
116 
31 
4 
17 
6 
24 
10 
0 
1 

13 
8 
3 
0 
3 
4 
3 
0 


566 
623 
532 
744 
336 

748 

300 

741 

482 

453 

184 
250 
343 
486 
400 
824 
115 
390 
276 
279 
410 
978 
587 
77 
135 
77 
87 
70 
52 
47 
33 
34 
7 

22 

31 

24 

3 

1 


22 
30 
35 
57 
29 
103 
52 
158 
111 
146 

68 

98 
153 
217 

191 

458 

69 

255 

198 

205 

330 

808 

655 

174 

310 

284 
355 
300 
330 
392 
493 
623 
187 
590 

1.520 

1,415 
592 
203 


588 
653 
568 
801 
365 
851 
362 
899 
593 
599 


OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

(%.3) 
OUUIUOOOOOOO 

(95.4) 
OUUIUOOOOOOO 

(93.7) 
OUUUOOOOOOOO 

(92.9) 
OUUIUOOOOOOO 

(92  1) 
000000001 U  0000 

(87,9) 
OUUIUOOOOOOO 

(82,9) 

ouuuuodoooo 

(82  4) 

ouiuuooooooi 

(81.3) 
OUUllUOOOOOO 

(75,6) 
OOUUIUOOOOOO 


252 
358 
4% 
703 
591 
1.292 
184 
645 
474 
484 
740 
1,786 
1,242 
251 
445 
351 
442 
370 
382 
439 
526 
657 
194 
612 
1,551 
1,439 
595 
204 


(73,0) 
OOOOOOOUOOOOfl 

(72  6) 
OUUUOOOOOOOO 

(69  2) 
OOOOOOOOOOllUO 

(69,1) 

OUUIUOOOOOOO 

(67  7) 
000000000001 110 


01 


(63  8) 
OUUllUOOOOOO 
(62  5) 
000000001 lOOOOO 
(50,  5) 
UUUOOOOOOO 
(58  2) 
OUUIUOOOOOOO 
(57  6) 
000000000011100 
(55  4) 
0000000001  111  10 
(54  8) 
OOOOOOOOOOllUO 
(47.3) 
OUUIUOOOOOOO 
(30  7) 
OIUUUIOOOOOO 
(30.  3) 
OUUIUOOOOOOO 
(21.3) 
OUIUUIOOOOOI 

(19.7) 
OUUIUOOOOOOO 
(18.9) 
OUUIUOOOOOOO 
(13.6) 
OUIUUC 


(10.7) 
100000 


oouuuuc 

(6  3) 
OOOOOOOOU 10000 

(5  2) 
OUUIUOOOOOOO 

(3  6) 
011111110000000 


(3.6) 

nu 


oooooooooouui 

(2.0) 

0000000000011 10 

OllUllUOOOOOO 
(0  5) 

OUUIUOOOOOOO 
(0  6) 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5 

6 
2 
3 
6 

5 

0 


2 
4 
4 
4 
1 

5 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

4 

2 

0 

1 

2 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
3 
1 
1 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 


1 

0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 


50 
17 
10 
9 
9 
10 
13 


Total 

51 
17 
12 
9 
9 
10 
13 


85 

8.1 


968 
91.9 


6 
6 

2 
3 
5 

5 

0 
8 
1 
3 


2 
4 
4 

5 
1 

5 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

4 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 


14 
20 
17 
27 
9 

33 

13 

27 

19 

19 

8 

15 
13 
27 
19 
53 
5 

26 
17 
15 


1,053 
100.0 


78 

56 

8 

16 
9 

20 
14 
14 
14 
23 
26 
7 

17 
63 
57 
20 
7 


20 

26 

19 

30 

15 

38 

13 

35 

20 

22 

10 
19 
17 
32 
20 
58 
5 

29 
17 
17 
32 
82 


17 

11 

20 

16 
15 
14 
23 
26 
7 

20 
65 
59 
20 
7 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


November  25,  1969 


OHfD  STATI  TOTAL— Continuwi 

S  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  I   SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  EHROLLMEMT  OVER  80  PERCENT— ContlniMd 

DISTRICT:   YOUNGSTOWN.   NUMBER  Of  SCHOOLS:  43.   REPRESENTING:  43.  CITY:  YOUNGSTOWN.  COUNTY:  50  MAHONING— Contlnuwl 


Studtnt*- 


Amcrictn 
Indians 


Nagro 


Spanish-      Minority 
Oriental    Amtrican  total 


Other 


Total 


Waiftit:  

1.1>—    Amarican 
trades       Indians 


Teachers— 


Nefro 


Spanish- 
Oriental    Amertean 


Minority 

toUl      Other 


I  OlllllUIOOOOOO 

Ta(f(36)..   L...  0  1  0  1  2         421  423  (0.5)  0  0  0  0 

omiinioooooo 

Bunn(14) 0       0       0       2       2    681      683  (0. 3)      0       0       0       0 

000000001 11  dooo 
Volney  Rogers  (9)_.„.      0       0       1       0       1    502      503  (0.2)      0       0       0       0 

OllllUlOOOdOOO 
West  (40)  .   0       0       0       0       0    501      501  (0.0)      0       0       0       0 

OllllUlOOOdOOO 

Kirkmera(26) 0  0  0  0  0  540  540  (0.0)  0  0  0  0 

DISTRICT:  DAYTON    NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  69.  REPRESENTING    69.  CITY:  DAYTON.  COUNTY:  57  MONTGOMERY.  ASSURANCE:  441 

Number 15       22.790  73  67        22,945    36. 582        59. 527 0  673  0  2 

P»fC«nt 0  38. 3  0. 1  01  38.5        615  lOttO 0  28.6  0  01 

'  '  oooooboooiiino 

Roosevelt(7) O         2.083  0  0         2.083  0         2.088  (100.0)  0  63  0  0 

;  111111111100000 

Weaver  (63) 1...  0         1,224  1  0         1,225  0         1,225  (100.0)  0  42  0  0 

'  UUIOOOOOOOOOO 

Troy(59).. 0  676  0  0  676  0  676  (100.0)  0  23  0  0 

^  UlllUlllOOOOl 

.    Wo«»*ii»ii(67)....--..  0  1,078  0  0  1,078  0  1,078  (100.0)  0  36  0  0 

-    .,      ,,  UlllIlUIOOOOO 

Maceirlane  (47) 0  1,281  1  0  1,282  1  1,283  (99  9)  0  44  0  0 

000001 II 1 100000 

M(imi  Chapel  (52) 0  667  0  0  687  1  688  (99.9)  0  25  0  0 

UlllUOOOOOOOO 

Monary  Park  (50) 0  533  0  0  533  3  536  (99.4)  0  15  0  0 

IllllllUOOOOOO 

Westwood(65) 0         1,564  0  0         1,564  9         1,573  (99.4)  0  40  0  0 

OOOOOOOOOOIUIO 
Dunbar(2) 0  1.487  1  0  1,488  9  1,497  (99.4)  0  55  0  0 

oiuoooooodoooo 

Residence  ParK 
Primary  (54) 0  412  0  0  432  3  435  (99.3)  0  10  0  0 

UlllllUlOOOOO 
Whitti«r(66) 0  843  0  0  843  6  849  (99.3)  0  18  0  0 

000001  111  100000 
Jackson  (37) 0  355  0  0  855  7  862  (99.2)  0  27  0  0 

lllllIUllOOOOO 
lrving(36) 0  847  p  0  847  8  855  (99.1)  0  25  0  0 

OllUlllllflOOOO 
Carlson(17) 0  608  0  0  508  6  614  (99.0)  0  20  0  0 

OUUOOOOOOOOOO 
Jackson  Primary  (38). .  0  678  0  0  678  8  686  (98.8)  0  17  0  0 

„     _,  000011111000000 

Residence  Park  (55)...  0  747  0  0  747  9  756  (98.8)  0  20  0  0 

111110010000000 

Edison(22) 0  508  0  0  508  14  522  (97.3)  0  18  0  0 

^    ,         ,  llllllUlldOOOO 

Highview(34) 0  898  0  0  898  27  925  (97.1)  0  20  0  0 

111111111100000 

Greone(31) 0  545  0  0  545  18  563  (96.8)  0  22  0  0 

o  .^...  000000000111 110 

"o'tiCS) 2         1,263  0  4         1,269  99  1,368  (92.8)  0  38  0  0 

UlllllUlOOOOO 

Addams(12) 0  504  0  0  504  179  683  (73.8)  0  7  0  0 

,^^  000001111160000 

Jofterson  (39)  . .    0  568  2  0  570  375  945  (60  3)  0  5  0  0 

OlUOOOOOOOOOOl 
Jefferson  Primary  (40).  0  393  0  0  393         295  588  (57  1)  0  7  0  0 

r       „u     u.  .,„v  lOlUlUUMOOO 

Cornell  Heights  (19)...  0             382               13                3             398         466             864                       (46.  1)              0                3                0                0 

,      ...  ..      ,.^.  UUIUUIOOOOO 

Longfellow  (45) .  0              U4                  0                  0              444          505           1,049                          (42  3)                0                  6                  0                  0 

.    _,     .,,,,„  UlllllUlOOOOO 

Gardendale  (28) 1              81               0               0             82         202            284                     (28  9)              0               4               0               0 

-           „„,  OlUllOlllOOOOO 

Gorman  (69) 0               19                 0                 0                19            71               90                        (21   1)               0                 0                 0                 0 

r  ,-u.    „o,  OOOOOOOOOOIUIO 

Col  White  (10) U             338                4                6             348      1,403         1,751                       (19.9)              0                3                0                1 

u,    .     .     „,.  UUIUUIOOOOO 

Washington  (62) 0             138                0                1             139         570             709                       (19.6)              0                4                0                0 

.  ,,           „,  OOOOOOOOOOIUIO 

Patterson(6) 0             290                 I                 8             299       1,283          1.582                        (18.9)               0                 4                 0                 0 

UP.     ,.Av               "^  lUUUlUOOOOO 

McGuffesr  (49) 1            137               0               1            139         812            951                      (14.6)             0               10               0 

„         .    „    ,,.„,  lUUUlOOOOOOO 

Kennedy  Deaf  (421)..    .  0               15                 0                 1                16          163              179                          (8  9)               0                 6                 0                 0 

u      .     ^  ,    ,^,,  OIUIUIUOOOOO 

Meadowdale(51)      .   .  0               54                 2                 2               58          613             571                          (8.6)               0                 10                 0 

w  ,        „nv  OUIUUUOOOOO 

Valerie(60) 0             35               3               0             38         425            463                       (8  2)              0               0               0               0 

D    .     ,„v  lUUlUUOMbO 

Ruskin(56)..    0               66                 2                 0               58          870             938                          (7.2)               0                 0                 0                 0 

c             ,„,  lUUlUUOOOOO                 0                 4                 0                 0 

Emerson  (23).. 0               62                 3                 0               55          839             904                          (7.2)               0                 4                 0                 0 

ct        u„/c„,  OlUUllUOOOOO 

Shoup  Mill  (58) 0  26  0  0  26         338  364  (7  1)  0  1  0  0 

u  L    M .  /,-,v  oiuuuuodooo 

Hickorydale  (33) 0              35                0                0              35         494            529                        (6  6)              0                0                0                0 

n        ,/im  OUUIUUOOOOO 

Drexel(20).      0               37                 0                 0               37          601              638                          (5  8)               0                 2                 0                 0 

o  „    u         -.„  OIUIUIUOOOOO 

Belle  Haven  (14) 0              61                0                7              68      1,120         1,188                        (5  7)              0                2                0                0 

t.  ,„  „  OOOOOOOOOOIUIO 

Fairview(3) 0  75  1  4  80      1,340  1.420  (5.6)  0  4  0  0 


675 
28.6 


1.682 
71  4 


hUl 


0 

14 

A 

0 

23 

:j 

0 

22 

22 

0 

15 

;« 

0 

16 

IS 

357 


63 

31 

94 

42 

5 

«7 

23 

0 

23 

36 

1 

37 

44 

0 

44 

25 

3 

28 

15 

4 

:9 

40 

21 

6; 

55 

7 

52 

10 

3 

.3 

18 

11 

29 

27 

5 

32 

25 

10 

35 

20 

4 

24 

17 

4 

21 

20 

11 

31 

18 

3 

21 

20 

13 

33 

22 

7 

29 

38 

20 

S3 

7 

19 

26 

5 

37 

42 

7 

15 

22 

3 

28 

j'i 

6 

31 

4 

8 

^2 

0 

8 

• 

4 

72 

^6 

4 

21 

25 

4 

60 

64 

1 

33 

3J 

6 

15 

2; 

1 

26 

27 

0 

17 

1: 

0 
5 
4 

39 
35 
35 

39 
3? 
39 

1 

13 

14 

0 

19 

19 

2 

20 

22 

2 

39 

41 

4 

62 

66 

^'ovember  25,  1969  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD- SENATE 

OHIO  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 
B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continu^i 
DISTRICT:  DA^::  N^::::  OF  schools:  69.  REPRESENTING:  69,  CITY:  DAYTON.  COUN.^ONTGOMER^.SURANC^>-^.-- 


35755 


Studants— 


Teachers- 


American 
Indians 


Spanish-      Minority 
Negro      Oriental    American  total      Other 


ToUl 


Weight: 

1.0—    American 
grades       Indians 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro      Oriental    American  total      Other 


Total 


^ "^  OIUIUIUOOOOO                 „                 ,                 n                 0 

t  «  615  651  (5.5)  P  1  °  " 

Gettysburg  Avenue (29).  0              34                1                1              *                                    oUllUUlOdOOO^              0                10° 

Lc>os(46) 0               33                 1                 0               34          570             704      j,,,^,^,,,^^     j^g^               0                 3                 0                 0 

Wilbur  Wright  (11) 0              51                1                1               53      1,365           ,  ^^      oillUUUohobo^              0                1                0                0 

f,„v«w(25) 0               U                 2                 2               18          781              7          ^(,0000000011110^               0                 2                 0                 0 

--(O "              '*               °               ;              's         Z            291      "'""""fe              0               0               0               0 

Hawthorne(32) j                 0                 4                 0                 5                                      oilllllUloioOO^               0                 1                 0                 0 

.anC^ve(61) 1                9                1                2              ^3         788             ^^      o„„nHloU^              0                0                0                0 

HorK.Mann(43) 0                 1                 2                 2                 5          ^                   ^^      OUlUUUOjoOO^               0                 0                 0                 0 

Brown  (16) 0                7                1                6              M      U31           H          OOOOOOOOOOIUIO                q                3                0                0 

in  1  0  20      1,637  1657      ,,,,,,,,,,  JH>  " 

-^••^-O-''^^) '                "                                   ,                ,0         966             976      """""TS)               0                 3                 0                 0 

Hutfman(35) 7                0                2                1               10                                    OOOOOOOOOOIUIO                q                2                0                0 

*."« '    '    '    :    :  z  z  """""'i    .    .    o    . 

,.,™..<w •        '        >        °                     „  »|''"""TS,       0        «        •        • 

•™.<... '    '    '    :    :  z  z  ""■"""f .   .    .    •    « 

Patt.rsop(53) °                "                "                                                            844      "'"•''"'Ts)              0                1                 0                " 

[astmonlPark(21).-.  0                0                2                2                ^         ^^            ...      OllUlllUObobo^              0                1                0                0 

Belmont(15) "                "                '                "                '         '^^             «6      0">'""'TS)              0                1                0                0 

rortMcKinley(26)....  0                 0                 2                 0                 '***,„      lUUllllloioOO^               0                 1                 0                 0 

Grant(30) —  0                1                2                0                '         '"             ^^      OUUUUOoJoOO                q                1                0                0 

M,.n(i3)          -.-  0.012^'^'°*    oinnuno^'                     o           o           o 

'^"•"^'"-- ,                  ,                  4       1  244          1  248                           (03)                0                  0                  0                  U 

Cleveland(18) 0                 0                 3                 1                                          ,^      00000000001 UU                 „                 4                 0                 1 

Bel-U). ,               2               0               3               e     2,^         2.^      ^,„^,^^^,|^>             ^               ^               „               , 

FranKlin(27) "                 "                 '                 "                             M              582      "'"^^"''te               0                 0                 0                 0 

S-H0h(57) °                '                "                !                           9              792      """""'fe              0                1                0                0 

orviii. Wright (88)....  °           °           °                                         „,„    onumuo6ooo           0           10           0 

UncoM44) 0                 0                 0                 1                 :       '.»«          >.    "      oiUlUUl^;               ]                 ,                 ,                 . 

--^"> °    :    ;    0    ;  "  -  °""^""fe   °__^__i__i_ 

Webster  (64)... °  ° -^ 

"'^•"' ' OUlllUOOOOOOl 

Blain^ood  Elementary  „            658                0                0            658            3            661      oooo00001liM(»^              "              '^,               [               „ 

>.n...i2Z'.--  0             450                 0                 0             450          204             554      ^^^^^^oOOOOO^f.  «> 

Jefferson  High  school  1             337                1                 1             380         233             613      „„„„^oO^)               °                '                °                [ 

<'> „             ,„          ,,n             413                        (54.0)               0                 6                 0^ 

Radclift  Heights (5)....  0            223               0               0            223                                  OIUUIIOOOOOOO 

Jefferson  Elementary  „             101                0                0             181         203            484                       (374)              0 

(4) 0  "" ^ 

^CT:  ALLlAfMrnToF^^ 

'a         7T7y                 I                i          1,136      5,118         6^54  g             3  J             0.0             0.0 

2""?'»,' - 0.0  110  0.1  0°  '8-2     JiJ ^^^±^^^^^^Z1^1^Z^^^^.^^^=^=.=^^=^=^^=^^^ 

f^*'""' '  OIUUIIOOOOOOO                 0                 3                 0                 0 

Fr3nklin(4) 0            251                0                0              51           27            278      ^^^^^^^J^^^              0                0                0                0 

--"<'> °             '''                 I                ;             ,32                            744      "^fe               0                 3                 0                 0 

Stan.on(2) 0            221                0                1             222                                    OIUUIIOOOOOOO^              Q                0                0                0 

RiversldedO) 0              42                0                °              *'         ^           ,  „„      OOOOOOOOOOIUIO                „                3                0                0 

^"-(1). 0            248                1                0            249      1,«,          U         ,^,„^^>              ^                „                „                , 

State  Street  (3) 0              *'                " 


1 

25 

26 

1 

26 

27 

3 

60 

53 

1 

27 

28 

2 

38 

40 

0 

11 

11 

1 

31 

32 

0 

13 

15 

0 

44 

44 

3 

69 

72 

36 

39 

52 

54 

27 

28 

25 

26 

23 

24 

32 

33 

24 

25 

17 

18 

23 

24 

23 

24 

0 

41 

41 

5 

72 

77 

1 

31 

32 

0 

18 

18 

1 

28 

29 

1 

38 

39 

0 

19 

;9 

0 

28 

28 

48  57 

45.7        54  3 


105 

100.0 


16 

6 

22 

12 

15 

28 

8 

13 

21 

5 

10 

16 

12 


18 


9 
3.4 

255 
%.5 

264 

iOO,  0 

3 

10 

13 

0 

21 

21 

3 

31 

34 

0 

6 

6 

3 

67 

70 

0 

20 

20 

0 

30 

30 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


November  25,  1969 


OHIO   STATE   TOTAL— Continued 

B   SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1    SCHOOL  WITH   MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80   PERCENT— Continued 

DISTRICT:    ALLIANCE.    NUMBER   OF  SCHOOLS     12     REPRESENTING:    12     CITY:   ALLIANCE.    COUNTY:    76   STARK-Contmued 


Students- 


American 
Indians 


Freedom  (5)      ...L 
Nortti  Lincoln  (8) 

Parkway  (9) 

Rockhill(ll) 
South  Lincoln  (12) 


Number. 
Peitent. 


Allen(7).. 

alhri3p(19)     ... 

Hartford  (18)   ... 

Koosevett(24)  .. 

Washington  "(29).. 

Belden(9) 

Martin  (21)     .   .. 

Burns  (10)   .... 

McKinley  (4) 

Wells  (30) J. 

Horace  Mann  (20) 

Timken  Vocational  (5> 

Canton  Adult  Evening 
(1) , 

Starr (26)   

Garfield  (15) 

Souers (6) 

Gibbs(16) 

Dueber (13) 

Lincoln  (3) . 

Mason  (22) 

McGregor (23) 

Fairmount(l4)  ... 

Lehman  (2) ,. 

Youtz(33) 

Harterd?).. 

Smith  (25) 

Cudar(ll) 

Clarendon (12) 

Woodland  (31) 

Stone(27) 

Summit  (28) 
WorleyCi2)     .    .... 
Bjxter(S)  


6 

0.0 


Number. 
Percent 


Bryan  (25). 

Lane(50)  

Crouse(28) 
Schumacher  (65). 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Negro 

11 
4 
2 
0 
1 


Spanish-      Minority 
Oriental    American  total 


Other 


11  325 

8  470 

3  282 

1  307 

1  579 


Total 

336 

473 
285 
308 
580 


Weight: 

1  0 —    American 
grades       Indians 


Teachers- 


Spanish-      Minority 
Negro      Oriental    American  total      Other 


011111 110000000 
(3  3) 
01  111  11 10000000 

(1  ') 

OllUUlOOOOOOO 


01111111 
OllUlll 


0000000 
0  3) 
000 
(0.2) 


DISTRICT    CANTON.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS   33   REPRESENTING    33  CITY   CANTON   COUNTY    76  STARK 


4,318 
19.6 


19 
O.I 


95 

0.4 


4.438  17.539 
20.2    79  8 


21.977 
100.0 


0 
0.0 


50 
5.5 


0.1 


4 
0.4 


386 
330 

553 
253 
363 
416 
283 
208 
912 
166 
77 
151 

16 
30 
12 
58 
32 
13 

9 

5 

3 
14 

1 
6 
6 
4 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
1 
0 

1 

0 
0 


0 

0 
5 
2 
0 
8 
1 
2 
9 
0 
0 
14 

0 

1 
2 
1 

0 

0 
24 

3 

9 

0 
13 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


386 

330 
558 
255 
363 
424 
284 
210 
921 
167 
77 
166 

16 
31 
18 
53 
34 
13 
36 
8 
12 
16 
16 
6 
6 
4 
4 
5 
3 
3 
3 
U 
0 


17 

97 

233 
113 
220 
270 
187 
318 

1.558 
413 
398 

1,221 

129 
255 
295 
1.047 
788 
431 
1,271 
285 
511 
707 
1 .  021) 
417 
477 
320 
539 
776 
586 
712 
944 
dOI 
483 


403 

427 
791 
368 
582 
694 
471 
528 

2.479 
580 
475 

1,387 

145 
286 
313 
1.110 
822 
444 
1,307 
293 
523 
723 
1.036 
423 
483 
324 
543 
781 
589 
715 
947 
501 
483 


010001110000001 
f95  8) 

010001110000001 
(77  3) 

0000000011  do 000 
r7a,  5) 
oioooooooodoooi 

(69  3) 
OlOOOl 110000001 

(62  3) 
010001 110000001 

(61.  1) 
010001110000001 

(60  3) 
010001 11  uOoooi 

(39.8) 
00000000001 11 10 

(37.2) 
OlOOOl 1 10000001 

(28.8) 
OlOOOUUlOOOOl 

(16.2) 
000000000011110 

(12.0) 
000000000011110 

(11.0) 
010001110000001 

(10.8) 
010001110000001 

(5.8) 
000000001110000 
(5  7) 
OlOOOUUlOOOOl 

(4  1) 
01 000  111  0000001 

(2.9) 
OOOOOOOOOOIUIO 
(2.8) 
01 000000 U 00001 

(2  ?) 
01 0000000000001 

(2.3) 
OlOOOUUlOOOOl 
(2.2) 
OOOOOOOOOOIUIO 
(15) 
910001110000001 

(14) 
OIOOIUIUOOOOI 
(12) 
OlOOOUUlOOOOl 

(12) 
01001  lUOOOOOO! 

(0  7) 
OlOOOUUlOOOOl 

(0.6) 
OlOOOUUlOOCOl 

(0.5) 
OlOOOUUlOOOOl 

(0.4) 
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0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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DISTRICT:  AKRON    NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  71    REPRESENTING    71    CITY    AKRON.  COUNTY:  77  SUMMIT 


0  11 

0  18 

0  10 

0  U 

0  20 


55 
6.1 


846 
93.9 


6 
0.0 


15,137 
25.8 


588 

676 

1.056 

813 


64 

0.1 


41 
0.1 


15.248    43.341 
26.  0        74  0 


58,589 

100.  0 


0 

ao 


163 
7.4 


0 
0.0 


1 

0.0 


164 

7.5 


2.035 
92.5 


588 

676 

1.056 

813 


0 
3 

14 
40 


588 
679 

1.070 
853 


OIUUUOOOOOOO 
(lOO.  0) 
OllUUlOOOOOOO 

(99.6) 
OllUUlOOOOOOO 

(98.7) 
01111 U 10000000 

(95.  3) 
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32 
24 
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.1 
20 
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100  0 


0 

0 

2 

15 

17 

0 

0 

3 

17 

20 

0 

1 

6 

41 

)7 

0 

0 

2 

12 

!J 

0 

0 

4 

20 

24 

0 

2 

9 

23 

25 

0 

0 

2 

17 

;9 

0 

1 

4 

17 

21 

0 

0 

5 

105 

110 

0 

0 

2 

21 

23 

0 

0 

1 

16 

17 

0 

0 

2 

68 

70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

12 

0 

1 

9 

II 

0 

0 

47 

49 

0 

0 

27 

2c 

0 

0 

14 

15 

0 

1 

59 

61 

0 

0 

9 

10 

1 

0 

18 

20 

0 

0 

0 

23 

23 

0 

0 

0 

47 

47 

0 

0 

0 

19 

19 

0 

0 

19 

2? 

0 

0 

15 

16 

0 

0 

18 

19 

0 

0 

26 

27 

0 

0 

20 

21 
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0 

28 

29 

0 

0 

30 

31 

0 

0 

0 

18 

18 

0 

0 

1 

17 

8 

2.199 

100.0 


28 

24 
39 
27 
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Students- 


Teachers- 


Amencan 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish-      Minority 
Oriental    American  total      Other 


Total 


Weight: 

10—    American 
grades       Indians 


Spanish-      Minority 
Negro      Oriental    American  total 


Other 


Total 


Howe (47)         -- ^ 

Maple  Valley  (54) 0 

bcuth(U)          " 

Robinson  (64). ' 

Miller(58). ^ 

Horace  St  John 
Stewart  Primary 
(71)    " 

Grace(37) ^ 

West(21)        .    .    ° 

Thornton  (20) 1 

Margaret  Park  (55)...-  0 

Crosby(27) ° 

Findley(32) ^ 

Buchtel(l) " 

Perkins(19) ^ 

Lincoln(53) " 

Gloyer(36)...      " 

Goodyear(13) " 

Jennings(16) " 

ta5t(3). 0 

However  Vocational  (8).  0 

Centtal(2) ° 

Mctbnght(57) -  " 

[wening(5).         ° 

LeRgett(52).. 0 

Henry  (42)...- -  ^ 

HiH(64) 0 

Notth(lO)..     .-- " 

Barber(22)       ° 

Rankin(61)   ° 

Goodrich  (12)... 0 

Portage  Path  (60) 0 

Garliel()(7).    .    0 

Seiberling(66). ^ 

trie  Island  (29) » 

Fraunleiter  (35)  0 

H3rrii(39)-. ° 

Kent(17) ° 

Mason  (56).  ° 

Forest  Hill  (34) 0 

Pteif1er(59).- ---  ° 

Holchkiss  (46) " 

Case(26)  ° 

Essex(30) 0 

Heminger  (41) " 

Rimer(62) " 

lnnes(15) ° 

Kenmoie(9) " 

Beltes(23)   " 

Jackson(48)- 0 

Litchfield  (18)       * 


405 
56 
871 
918 

273 

304 
501 
921 
727 
648 
241 
436 
606 
441 
345 
352 
445 
422 
318 
172 
257 
173 
129 
164 
96 
177 
238 
145 
194 
223 
108 
241 
136 
60 
28 
40 
56 
37 
15 
10 
8 
5 
4 
4 
2 

14 

17 

5 

0 

5 


0 

u 

0 
2 
0 

0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
2 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
15 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
4 
4 


0 
0 

1 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

4 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 


405 
56 
872 
921 
273 


29 

5 

103 

178 

54 


434 

61 

975 

1,099 

327 


OUUUIOOGOOOO 

(93,3) 
OOU  00000000000 

(91,8) 
OOOOOOOOOOIUIO 

(89  4) 
OIUUUOOOOOOO 

(83,8) 
OllUUlOOOOOOO 

(83  5) 
OUUOOOOOOOOOO 


302 
506 
924 
728 
648 
244 
439 
609 
441 
349 
355 
447 
425 
318 
172 
260 
175 
129 
164 
100 
179 
239 
145 
197 
223 
108 
244 
139 
64 
32 
41 
56 
39 
15 
10 
U 
20 
6 
4 

5 

14 

17 

6 

4 

10 


60 
139 
278 
293 
420 
192 
399 
812 
776 
636 
587 
921 
962 
785 
448 
741 
525 
460 
595 
367 
685 
928 
601 
818 
953 
713 
1,739 
1,048 
577 
476 
785 
1.135 
883 
620 
419 
502 
935 
458 
312 
401 
1.178 
1.453 
550 
399 
1.143 


362 

645 

1,202 

1,021 

1.068 

436 

838 

1,421 

1.217 

985 

1.042 

1.368 

1.387 

1.103 

520 

1.001 

700 

589 

759 

457 

864 

1.167 

746 

1,015 

1   176 

821 

1.983 

1,187 

641 

508 

826 

1.192 

922 

535 

429 

513 

955 

464 

316 

406 

1.192 

1.470 

556 

403 

1.153 


(83  4) 
OIUIUOOOOOOOO 

(78,4) 

OOOOOOOOU 10000 

(75,9) 

OOOOOOOOU  10000 

(71,3) 
OIUUUOOOOOOO 
(60,7) 
OIUUUOOOOOOO 
(56  0) 
OllUUlOOOOOOO 
(52,9) 
OOOOOOOOOOOUIO 
(42,9) 
OOOOOOOOU  10000 
(36,2) 
OllUUlOOOOOOO 
(35,4) 
OIUUUOOOOOOO 
(34,1) 
OOOOOOOOU  10000 
(32.7) 
OOOOOOOOU  10000 
(20.6) 
OOOOOOOOOOOUIO 
(28.8) 
OOOOOOOOOOOUIO 

(27  7) 

OOOOOOOOOOIUIO 

(25. C) 

OIUUUOOOOOOO 

(25,0) 

000000000000001 

(21  9) 
Oil  UU 13000000 
(2), 6) 
OUIUUOOOOOOO 
(21,4) 
OUIUUOOOOOOO 
(20,7) 
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(20,  5) 

ounuiooooooo 

(19,4) 
OUIUUOOOOOOO 
(19,4) 
000000001 U 0000 
(19,0) 
OUIUUOOOOOOO 
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(12,3) 
OIUIIUOOOOOOO 
(11,7) 
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OllUUlOOOOOOO 
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lodobo 
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00000000  111  0000 
(0,9) 


0 

4 

0 

0 

4     14 

18 

0 

2 
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0 
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4 

0 

13 
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0 

13     31 

44 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15     22 

37 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3      9 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3      9 

12 

0 

7 
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0 

7     23 

30 

0 

5 

0 

(J 

5     48 

53 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7     42 

49 

0 
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0 

6     33 

39 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4     13 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3     22 

25 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2     54 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0     46 

45 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4     33 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0     33 

33 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1     56 

57 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4     52 

56 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1     45 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C     35 

35 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1     <3 

44 

u 

3 

0 

0 

3     -.8 

^  1 

0 

1 

0 

1 
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30 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I     29 

30 

0 

2 

0 

0 
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16 

0 

1 

0 

0 
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30 

0 

1 

0 

0 

55 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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22 

0 

3 

0 

0 
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35 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3     42 

45 

0 

0 

0 

1     26 

27 

Q 

c 

0 

1     80 

8! 

0 

0 

0 

1     37 

38 

0 

0 

0 

2     ■.? 

-.9 

0 

0 

c 

I      14 

15 
28 

0 

0 

0 

I      ^' 

0 

0 

0 

0     45 

46 

0 

0 

0 

4     33 

37 

0 

0 

0 

1       •' 

■8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0      -.4 

14 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2      18 

20 

0 

1 

0 

0 
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32 

0 

2  ^ 

0 

0 

2     13 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1    u 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    w 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0     45 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0     61 

61 

0 
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0 

1 

2     20 

22 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0     12 

:2 

0 
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0 

.   1     42 

43 
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Highlind  Pa(k(43). 

Smith  (67)    

Wind«m*re(70) 

Kin|(«) 

Fireston«(6)    

Hat1on(40) 

fllel(4) 

Ritim»n(83)  

Faifl»wn(3l) 

Hyre(14)  

Betty  Jane  (24) 

Hiltwood(45) 
F|f«ton«_Pwl»(33)-. 

Qinnfh»r(38> 

Voris(69) 

Thomastown  (M) 

Uwndale(51) 
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OHIO  STATE  TOTAL— ContiniMd 
B  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MIMORirV  GROUP  EHROLLMEHT  OVER  80  PERCEMT— Conti(.o«) 
DISTRICT:  AKRON.   NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  71.   REPRESENTING:  71.  CITT:  AKRON.  COUNTY:  77  SUMMIT— ContiniMd 


Studtnts— 


Amtrjcan 
Indians 


Spanish-     Mlnonty 
Natro     Otiantal   Amarican  total 


Othar 


Total 


.  ,  .  Taaehars— 

Walfht 

1.0—  Amarican                                    Spanish-     Minority 

iradas  Indians        Nafro      OrianUI    American          total      Othar 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 
1 

0 
3 
3 
2 
2 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3 

2 
3 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

l) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


737 
519 
565 
660 

1.340 
981 

1,132 
797 
834 

1.369 

l.Ul 
101 

1.057 
289 
596 
298 
421 


742 
525 
568 

663 

1.344 

983 

1.134 

798 

835 

1.370 

l.Ul 

101 

1.057 

289 

S96 

298 

421 


011111110000000 
0111 11 110000000 

oiiiuiiooooodo 

OlllllllOOOOOOO 
(0.5) 
000000000001 110 

oiiuiiiooodooo 

(0.2) 
000000000001110 

ouuuiooodooo 
oiiiiiiiooodooo 
000000001  iidobo 
oiiiuiioooOobo 
oiiooooooooOobo 
oiuiuiooooobo 
oiiuooooooOodo 
ouiiiiioooOobo 
oiiiiiiiooodobo 
oiiiiiuooooobo 

(OO) 


0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 
0 

1 

2 
2 

1 

2 
1 
1 

2 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 
0 
0 

1 

2 
2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 
D 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 


26 

15 

18 

21 

50 

28 

45 

24 

24 

49 

37 

2 

29 

8 

27 

10 

13 


DISTRICT:  WARREN  CITY,  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  24.  REPRESENTING;  24.  CITY:  WARREN.  COUNTY:  78  TRUMBULL  ASSURANCE:  441 


Number. 
Percent. 


3,206 
22.4 


10 
.1 


11         3.227    1L083 
.1  22. 6       )l.  4 


14.310 
100 


26 
4.6 


27 
4.8 


536 
95.2 


First  Street  (10). 
Washlnfton  (22). 
JeGerjon(12)... 


0  493 

0  242 

0  412 


Tod  Avenue  Elemen- 
tary (20) 


Wlllard(24)... 
Market(2)  .  . 
Roosevelt  (18). 

West  (23) 

U$t(7) 

Turner (21).     . 


Warren  Western  Re- 
serve (3) 


M«nn(15)       

Hardingd) 

Alden(4) 

Elm  Road  (8) 

aird  Avenue  (13). 

Dickey  Avenue  (6) 

McKinley(17) 

Emerson  (9) 

Garfield  (11)  

McGu(fey(16)  

Lincoln  (14) 

Secrest(19)  

Devon  (5) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


102 
305 
159 
117 
165 
156 
121 

358 

125 

294 

56 

32 

40 
12 

8 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
1 
0 
1 

3 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  493 

0  242 

0  413 


0 
1 
0 
1 
0 

0 

0 

1 
0 
5 

0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


102 
307 
159 
118 
166 
156 
122 

362 
125 
300 

57 
33 
40 
14 

8 

6 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 


15 
33 

lie 

52 
158 
96 
367 
547 
556 
517 

1.577 
580 

1.646 
383 
320 
427 
413 
498 
672 
452 
554 
168 
516 
420 


sot 

275 
529 

154 
465 
255 
485 
713 
712 
639 

1,939 
705 

1.946 
440 
353 
467 
427 
506 
678 
455 
555 
168 
516 
420 


ion  11 110000001 
(97.  0) 
lOlllUlCOOOOOl 

1110000000 
(78.1) 
OUUlllOOOOOOl 


1111111 


[66,2) 
OlllUllC 

(66.0) 
000000000111110 

(62.  4) 
OlllllllOOOOOOO 

(24..  3) 
llOOOOO 


ooobo 


000000001 

0000000011 

f21.9) 

ooooeoooi  looobo 

(19.1) 

oooooooooouiio 
oiiiuuooooobi 

(17,7) 

oooooooooouiio 

OlllllllOOOOOOO 

oiiiiuiooOoobo 

lUllUlOOOOOOO 

ouiiiuoooOobo 
looodobo 
oiuiiiiooooobo 
ouiuiiooooobo 

10000000 

oiuiuiooooobo 
ouuouc      ' 


oiuuuc 


OUIUUC 


OllUlU 


OOOOOOL 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 

2 
2 

0 

1 

5 
0 
0 

1 

0 

3 
0 
3 
0 
2 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
D 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6  16 

2  11 

2  19 


0 

1 

5 
0 
0 

1 

0 

3 
0 
4 

0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8 
19 
II 
16 
32 
31 
24 

82 
22 
84 

15 
U 
14 
15 
16 
22 
16 
19 
7 

14 
13 


Totjl 


13 
22 

52 
.30 
46 
.■•6 
2b 
% 
39 
2 
31 

i 

21 
10 
14 


563 
100 


22 
13 
21 

g 

20 
16 
16 
32 
32 
24 

85 
22 
88 

15 
13 
15 
15 
16 
22 
15 
19 
7 
14 
13 


THE  NIXON-SATO  COMMUNIQUE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  weekend,  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity  to  study   the  communique  issued 


Friday  by  the  President  of  the  United  there  be  a  close  and  friendly  relation- 
States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  ship    between    Japan    and    the    United 

It  was  cordial  in  tone,  as  it  should  States, 

have  been.  It  is  important,  I  feel,  that  Prime    Minister    Satos    visit    to    the 
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nnited  States,  as  President  Nixon  made 
d^r   shoSld  help  achieve  a  better  un- 
de'Si^Slng  between  the  two  ""jf  g^^ 
The  text  of  the  communique  Is  three 
coSLs  of  newspaper  type.  It  is  divided 
into  15  brief  sections. 
The  key  secUon  is  number  6. 
ThL  is  the  section  which  deals  spe- 
cifically with  Okinawa,  in  th^s«:tto'i^ 
the  Prime  MinUter  emphasized  his  view 
thit  the  time  had  come  to  respond  to 
Se  strongdesire  of  the  people  of  Japan 
to  return  Okinawa  to  Japanese  controL 
PrSent  Nixon  expressed  appreciation 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  view: 
NOW  we  come  to  the  key  sentences. 

They  (President  Nixon  and  Prime  Mlnls- 
ter^L  therefore  agreed  that  the  two  gov- 
ern^nts  would  immediately  enter  into 
corultatlons  regarding  ^P«='flf_™^; 
ments  lor  accomplishing  the  f/y  «J'*'!i°° 
of  Okinawa  without  detriment  to  the  secu 
ritv  of  the  Par  East,   including  Japan. 

They  furth^  agreed  to  expedite  the  con- 

.uU^Uons  with  Tvlew  to  accomplishing  the 

evers  on   during   1972,  subject  to  the   con- 

cIuMon  of  these  specific  arrangements  with 

the  necessary  legislative  support. 

let  us  analyze   the  above  lan- 


Now 

^"jSt  what  agreement  was  reached  by 
Mr  Nixon  and  Mr.  Sato. 

First   They  agreed  that  the  two  gov- 
ernment would  immediately  enter  inU) 
consultations  regarding  specific  arrange- 
ments for  accomplishing  the  early  rever 
.sion  of  Okinawa,  and, 

second,  such  consultations  would  be 
subiect  to  the  conclusion  of  these  spe- 
cmc  anSigements  with  the  necessary 
legislative  support. 

So  it  seems  clear  that  the  only  agree- 
ment made  by  President  Nixon  is  one  of 
principle:  namely,  an  early  reversion  of 
Okin&wft 

But  no  detaUs  have  been  agreed  to. 

No   specific   arrangements  have  been 

^^h^f  agreement,  to  cite  the  text  of  the 
communique,  is  to  "enter  into  consLdte- 
tions  regarding  specific  arrangements. 

As  one  who  feels  that  tjie  Uni^ 
States  must  have  the  unrestricted  use 
of  Okinawa,  our  greatest  mihtary  com- 
plex in  the  far  Pacific,  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue our  widespread  commitments  in 
S  I  frankly  am  relieved  since  reading 
the  text  of  the  communique. 

The  text  does  not  bear  out  the  news- 
paper   headlines   concerning   the   com- 

"^iSe^only  agreement  President  Nixon 
made  was  to  "Immediately  enter  Into 
consultations  regarding  specific  arrange- 

""  aSi'  then  that  was  followed  by  the  two 
leaders  of  government  sP«cify"«  that 
any  specific  arrangements  would  be  sub- 
St  tSTegislative  support  wluch^  i^of^ 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  means 
approval  by  the  Senate. 

I  am  glad  to  state  to  the  Senate  that 
I  support  this  communique  It  should 
help  Prime  Minister  Sato  in  Japan  wlth- 
SS  forfeiture  by  the  United  SUt^  of^_ 
control  over  Okinawa  other  than  a^- 
ing  to  enter  "into  consultations  regard- 
ing specific  arrangements.' 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Sen- 


ate's role  in  any  final  arrangements  af- 
?^ttng  oSnawa  Is  speclflcaUy  recog- 
^  ii  the  text  of  the  communique^ 
^e  fact  that  this  is  so  clearly  spell^ 
out  m  the  communique  results,  I  reel. 
?rom  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtes  on  N°^emberJ.  1969 
nn  that  date,  the  Senato.  by  a  re- 
coMed^oto  JfTs  to  14,  specified  that  any 
Sige    in    the   Treaty    of    Peace   with 
5SSn  must  come  to  the  Senate  for  ap- 
oroval  or  disapproval. 
"^  in   the  Nlxon/Sato   communique    16 
days  later,  both  leaders  recognized  that 
anv    "specific    arrangements"    affecting 
OklnawaTwould  be  subject  to  Senate  ap- 

""S  my  judgment,  this  establishes  a  his- 
toric precedent  and  one  which  is  of  vital 
importance  both  to  the  Senate  and  to 

'"'pr^'^ldeSt  Johnson,  last  year,  unilater- 
ally rlumed  to  Japan  the  Borita  Islarids. 
wSch  included  Iwo  Jima.  without  sub- 
mitting his  action  to  the  Senato  for  ratl- 

^'^Jsenate  was  not  aware  of  Prudent 
Johnson's  action  until  the  deed  had  been 

"^|°J?'ti;f  Snato  on  November  5  of  thg 
vear  served  notice  that  any  chang^  m 
SatlS  previously  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate must  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 

^''K^action  of  the  Senate  on  Novem- 
ber 5  followed  by  the  Nixon/Sato  com- 
mur^que  of  November  21,  makes  clear 
t^rS  the  senate  and  President  l^xon 
flje  aware  that  no  change  may  be  made 
S  the  prient  status  of  Okinawa  without 

^"ttcSXti-  predict  what  the  ^nate 
win  do  m  regard  to  Okinawa— and  I  do 

"°^riXi7p  of  the  Senat.  .avor. 
an  early  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan,  but 
I  hf  ?e  Ulked  with  a  great  many  Senators 
who  do  not  agree  with  that  viewpoint    _ 
I  have   the  feeling   that  the  United 
States  will  be  retaining  the  free  and  un- 
r^tricted   use   of   Okinawa  "f  tU   such 
time  as  we  reduce  our  «>mmit"?,«"f  ^ 
defend  so  many  Asian  nations.  It^my 
hope  that  we  will  soon  begin  to  reduce 
our  Asian  commitments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  t'resi- 
dit  thiJ^the  text  of  the  Nlxon-Sato 
^iSque  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  obj«;tion,  the  com- 
munique was  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  Nixon-Sato  Commcnkjui; 
WA8HW0TON,  November  21.— PoUowlng  Is 
th?^^?  the  joint  communique  l|su^^ 
day  by  President  Nixon  and  Premier  ElsaKu 
Sato  of  Japan: 


clples  of  democracy  and  "»>^y-  ^.^«  *3° 
countries  would  malntiOn  and  "Wengthen 
tuelr  fruitful  cooperation  In  the  «f  tlnulng 
search  for  world  pMce  and  prosperity  and  in 

^icular  for  the  '•'l«*«o"L°Lif!*"^"°^ 
tensions.  The  President  expree«d  his  and  hto 
Qovemmenfs  deep  interest  in  Asia  and  sta^ 
his  beUef  that  the  United  State,  and  Jap^ 
should  cooperate  In  contributing  to^he  peace 
ftnd  prosperity  of  the  ^'^^^■T^*^^^ 
Minister  stated  that  Japan  would  make  fur- 
ther active  contributions  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Asia. 


in 


13] 
The    President    and    the    Prime    Minister 
exchanged  frank  views  on  the  current  in- 
tematlonal  situation,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  developments  In  the  Par  East.  The 
President,  while  emphasizing  that  the  coun- 
tries in  the  area  were  expected  to  make  their 
own  efforts  for  the  stability  of  the  area  gave 
assurance  that  the  United  States  would  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  In  the  P*r 
East  by  honoring  Its  defense  treaty  obUga- 
tlons  in  the  area.  The  Prime  Minister  ap- 
preciating the  determination  of  the  United 
States,  stressed  that  It  was  important  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Tvt  East  that  the 
United   States   should   be   In    a   position   to 
carry  out  fully  Its  obligations  referred  to  by 
the  President.  He  further  expressed  his  rec- 
ognltlon   that,   in   the   light  of   the   present 
sltuaUon,  the  presence  of  United  States  forces 
in  the  I^r  East  constituted  a  mainstay  for 
the  stability  of  the  area. 
1*1 
The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  spe- 
clflcaUy noted  the  continuing  tension  over 
the   Korean   peninsula.   The   Prime   Minister 
deeply  appreciated  the  peace-keeping  efforts 
of  the  united  Nations  In  the  area  and  stated 
that  the  security  of  the  RepubUc  of  Korea 
was  essential  to  Japan's  own  security.  "The 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  shared  the 
hope  that  Communist  China  would  adopt  a 
more  cooperative  and  constructive  attitude  m 
its  external  relations.  The  President  referred 
to  the  treaty  obligations  of  his  country  to  the 
Republic  of  China  which  the  United  States 
would  uphold.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  In  the 
Taiwan    area    was    also    a    most    Important 
factor  for  the  security  of  Japan.  The  Presi- 
dent described  the  earnest  efforts  made  by 
the  united  States  for  a  peaceful  and  just 
settlement    of    the    Vietnam    problem.    The 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  expressed 
the  strong  hope  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
would  be  concluded  before  return  of  the  ad- 
ministrative rights  over  Okinawa  to  Japai\ 
In  this  connection,  they  agreed  that,  should 
peace  In  Vietnam  not  have  been  realized  by 
^e  time  reversion  of  Okinawa  Is  scheduled 
to  take  place,  the  two  Governments  would 
fuUy  consiUt  with  each  other  In  the  Ught  of 
the  situation  at  that  time  so  that  reversion 
would  be  accomplished  without  affecting  the 
United  States  efforts  to   assure   the   South 
Vietnamese  people  the  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine their  own  political  future  without  out- 
side interference.  The  Prime  Minister  stated 
that  Japan  was  exploring  what  role  she  could 
play  m  bringing  about  stabUlty  In  the  Indo- 
china area. 


P^ldent  Nixon  and  Pj^«  Jf^^^^T 
~«t  In  WMhlnirton  on  Nov.  19,  /o  ana  /si, 
r^V^S>rxSSrvlews  on  t^e  present^nter- 
natlonal  situation  and  on  other  |°*"*"^^ 
mutual  interest  to  the  United  States  ana 
Japan.  ^^^ 

Thft  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  rec- 
^^^iTSat  both   the  united  States  and 

asKXJlatlon  In  a  variety  of  fields,  and  ^ey 
Sxli  that  guided  by  their  common  prtn- 


1»1 
In  light  of  the  current  situation  and  the 
prospects  In  the  Par  East,  the  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  they  highly 
valued  the  role  played  by  the  Treaty  of  Mu- 
tual cooperation  and  Security  in  maintain- 
ing the  peace  and  security  of  the  Par  East 
including  Japan,  and  they  affirmed  the  In- 
tention of  the  two  Oovemments  firmly  to 
maintain  the  treaty  on  the  basU  of  mutual 
trust  and  common  evaluation  of  the  Inter- 
naTlonal  situation.  They  further  agreed  that 
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the  two  Oovernments  should  maintain  cloe« 
contact  with  each  other  on  matters  affect- 
ing the  peace  anfl  security  of  the  Far  East. 
Including  Japan,  and  on  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation 
and  Security. 

I«l 
The  Prime  Minister  emphasized  his  view 
that  the  time  had  come  to  respond  to  the 
strong  desire  of  the  people  of  Japan,  of 
both  the  malnlanC  and  Okinawa,  to  have 
the  administrative  rights  over  Okinawa  re- 
turned to  Japan  on  the  basis  of  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  and  thereby  to  restore  Okinawa  to 
Its  normal  status.  The  President  expressed 
appreciation  of  the  Prime  Minister's  view. 
The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  also 
recognized  the  vital  role  played  by  United 
States  forces  In  Okinawa  in  the  present  sit- 
uation In  the  Far  East.  As  a  result  of  their 
discussion  It  WE»s  agreed  that  the  mutual 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  could  be  accommodated  within  ar- 
rangements for  the  return  of  the  adminis- 
trative rights  over  Okinawa  to  Japan.  They 
therefore  agreed  that  the  two  Oovernments 
would  Immedlateay  enter  Into  consultations 
regarding  specific  arrangements  for  accom- 
plishing the  early  reversion  of  Okinawa  with- 
out detMment  to  the  security  of  the  Far 
East  Indlufllng  Japan.  They  further  agreed 
to  expedite  the  consultations  with  a  view 
to  accompllshlnp  the  reversion  during  1972, 
subject  to  the  conclusion  of  these  specific 
arrangements  with  the  necessary  legislative 
support  In  this  connection,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister made  clear  the  Intention  of  his  Oovern- 
ment,  following  reversion,  to  assume  grad- 
ually the  responsibility  for  the  immediate 
defense  of  Okinawa  as  part  of  Japan's  de- 
fense efforts  for  her  own  territories.  The 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed 
also  that  the  United  States  would  retain. 
under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security,  such  military  fa- 
cilities and  areaa  In  Okinawa  as  required 
In  the  mutual  security  of  both  countries. 


The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
agreed  that,  upon  return  of  the  administra- 
tive rights,  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Coopera- 
tion and  Security  and  Its  related  arrange- 
ments would  apply  to  Okinawa  without  mod- 
Itication  thereof.  In  this  connection,  the 
Prime  Minister  aftlrmed  the  recognition  of 
his  Government  that  the  security  of  Japan 
could  not  be  adequately  maintained  with- 
out International  peace  and  security  in  the 
Far  East  and,  therefore,  the  security  of 
countries  in  the  Far  East  was  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  for  Japan  The  Prime  Min- 
ister was  of  the  view  that.  In  the  light  of 
such  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
Government,  the  return  of  the  administra- 
tive rights  over  Okinawa  In  the  manner 
agreed  above  should  not  hinder  the  effective 
discharge  of  the  international  obligations 
assumed  by  the  United  States  for  the  defense 
of  countries  In  the  Far  East,  including  Japan. 
The  President  replied  that  he  shared  the 
Prime  Mlni.ster's  view 


The  Prime  Minister  described  In  detail 
the  particular  sentiment  of  the  J^fl^nese 
people  against  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
policy  of  the  Japanese  Crovernment  reflect- 
ing such  sentiment.  The  President  expressed 
his  deep  understanding  and  assured  the 
Prime  Minister  that,  without  prejudice  to 
the  position  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  prior  consultation 
system  under  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Coopera- 
tion and  Security,  the  reversion  of  Okinawa 
would  be  carried  out  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  policy  of  the  Japanese  Government 
as  described  by  the  Prime  Minister. 


|9| 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  took 
note  of  the  fact  that  there  would  be  a  num- 
ber of  financial  and  economic  problems.  In- 
cluding those  concerning  United  States  busi- 
ness Interests  in  Okinawa,  to  be  solved  be- 
tween the  two  countries  In  connection  with 
the  transfer  of  the  administrative  rights 
over  Okinawa  to  Japan  and  agreed  that  de- 
tailed discussions  relative  to  their  solution 
would  be  initiated  promptly. 

I  10  I 

The  Presideiu  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
recognizing  the  complexity  of  the  problems 
Involved  in  the  reversion  of  Okinawa,  agreed 
that  the  two  Governments  should  consult 
closely  and  cooperate  on  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  assure  a  smooth  transfer  of  adminis- 
trative rights  to  the  J*pane.se  Government,  in 
accordance  with  reversion  arrangements  to 
be  agreed  to  by  both  Governments  They 
agreed  that  the  United  States-Japan  Con- 
sultative Committee  in  Tokyo  should  under- 
take over-ali  responsibility  for  this  prepara- 
tory work.  The  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  decided  to  establish  In  Okinawa  a 
preparation  commission  in  place  of  the  exist- 
ing advisory  committee  to  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for  the  purpose 
of  con.sulting  and  coordinating  locally  on 
measures  relating  to  preparation  for  the 
transfer  ol  .idministrative  rights,  including 
necessary  a.ssistance  to  the  government  ol  the 
Ryukyu  Islands.  The  preparatory  commission 
will  be  composed  of  a  representative  of  the 
Japanese  Government  with  ambassadorial 
rank  and  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ryu- 
kyu Islands,  with  the  chief  executive  of  the 
government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  acting  as 
adviser  to  the  commission  The  commission 
will  report  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  two  Governments  through  the  United 
Sta.tes-Japan  Consulatlve  Committee. 

(Ill 
The  President  and  the  Pnme  Minister  ex- 
pressed their  conviction  that  a  mutually  sat- 
isfactory solution  of  the  question  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  administrative  rights  over  Oki- 
nawa to  Japan,  which  is  the  hist  of  the  major 
Issues  between  the  two  coun.nes  arising  Irom 
World  War  II.  would  lurther  strengthen 
United  States-Japan  relations,  which  are 
b.ised  on  friendship  and  mutual  trust  and 
would  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Far  E.isl. 


In  their  discussion  of  economic  matters, 
the  president  and  the  Prime  Minister  noted 
the  marked  growth  In  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  They  also  acknowl- 
edged that  the  leading  positions  which  their 
countries  occupy  In  the  world  economy  im- 
pose Important  responsibilities  on  each  for 
the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  the 
International  trade  and  monetary  system, 
especially  in  the  light  of  the  current  large 
imbalances  In  trade  and  payments.  In  this 
regard,  the  President  stressed  his  determina- 
tion to  bring  Inflation  In  the  United  States 
under  control.  He  also  reafnrmed  the  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  to  the  princi- 
ple of  promoting  freer  trade.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister indicated  the  Intention  of  the  Japanese 
Government  to  accelerate  rapidly  the  reduc- 
tion of  Japan  s  trade  and  capital  restrictions. 
Speclflcally,  he  stated  the  Intention  of  the 
Japanese  Government  to  remove  Japan's 
residual  import  quota  restrictions  over  a 
broad  range  of  products  by  the  end  of  1971 
and  to  make  maximum  efforts  to  accelerate 
the  liberalization  of  the  remaining  Items.  He 
added  that  the  Japanese  Government  In- 
tends to  make  periodic  reviews  of  its  liberali- 
zation program  with  a  view  to  Implementing 
trade  liberalization  at  a  more  acceler- 
ated pace  than  hitherto.  The  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  their  re- 


spective actions  would   further  solidify  the 
foundation  of  over-all  US -Japan  relations 
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The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
a^eed  that  attention  to  the  economic  needs 
of  the  developing  countries  waa  eaeentlal  to 
the  development  of  International  peace  and 
stability  The  Prime  Minister  stated  the  in- 
tention of  the  Japanese  Government  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  its  aid  programs  in  Asia, 
comnxensurate  with  the  economic  growth  of 
Japan.  The  President  welcomed  this  state- 
ment and  confirmed  that  the  United  States 
would  continue  to  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Asia.  The  President 
and  Prime  Minister  recognized  that  there 
would  be  major  requirements  for  the  post- 
war rehabilitation  of  Vietnam  and  elsewhere 
m  Southeast  Asia.  The  Prime  Minister  stated 
the  intention  of  the  Japanese  Government 
to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  this 
end. 

The  Prime  Minister  congratulated  the 
President  on  the  successful  moon  landing  of 
Apollo  12,  and  expressed  the  hope  for  a  safe 
Joimiey  back  to  earth  for  the  astronauts  The 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  that 
the  exploration  of  space  offers  great  oppor- 
tunities for  expanding  cooperation  in  peace- 
ful .scientific  projects  among  all  nations  In 
this  connection,  the  Prime  Minister  noted 
with  pleasure  that  the  United  States  and 
Japan  last  summer  had  concluded  an  agree- 
ment on  space  cooperation.  The  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  Imple- 
mentation of  this  unique  program  Is  of  Im- 
portance to  both  countries. 

|J51 

The  president  and  the  Prime  Minister  dis- 
cussed prospects  for  the  promotion  of  arms 
control  and  the  slowing  down  of  the  arms 
race.  The  President  outlined  his  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  Initiate  the  strategic  arms 
linxltatlons  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
have  recently  started  In  Helsinki.  The  Pnme 
Minister  expres,86d  his  Goverrunent's  strong 
hopes  for  the  success  of  these  talks.  The 
Prime  Minister  pointed  out  his  country's 
strong  and  traditional  Interest  in  effective 
disarmament  meastires  with  a  view  to 
achievement  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  strict  and  effective  interna- 
tional control. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Virginia  for  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  the  Okinawa  question  to  the  security 
of  the  free  world,  and  its  disposition  to 
the  interest  and  participation  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  as  concerns  the  so-called 
agreement  or  communique  between 
President  Nixon  and  Prime  Minister 
Sato. 

I  do  not  necessarily  enjoy  the  same 
comfort  as  the  Senator,  but  I  hope  he  is 
right.  I  do  not  necessarily  enjoy  the  same 
assurance  that  this  communique  is  crys- 
tal clear.  Having  just  gone  through  a 
3-month  ordeal  of  headline  and  sub- 
stance, and  having  had  the  headline  pre- 
vail after  having  read  the  substance  over 
and  over  again,  and  lost,  and  there  being 
no  education  in  the  second  kick  of  a 
mule,  I  would  like  to  read  some  of  the 
headlines  and  show  what  I  believe  Prime 
Minister  Sato  had  in  mind  as  to  this 
particular  communique. 

The  headline  in  the  Japan  Times  on 
Tuesday,  November  11,  was  as  follows: 
•'Sato  Tells  Opposition  U.S.  Will  O.K. 
Reversion  Under  1972  Formula. '  That  is 
the  headline. 
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It  so  happened  that  the  Interparlia- 
mentary  Union  group   from   tlie  U^_ 
Snate  was  in  Japan  on  that  day.  and 
^"ting  in  the  home  of  the  Prune  Minis- 
ter It  was  at  practically  that  same  time 
^at  the  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  of 
Se  dSnguished  Senator  from  Virgima 
was  under  consideration  here.  I  would 
Lv-e  joined  in  support  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator from   Virgima  presented  m  that 
resolution.  But  Mr.  Sato  received  that 
rSo  ution  in  the  context  that  it  had  no 
bear"4  whatsoever,  and  he  said  so  very 
clearly  He  said  if  he  had  misunderstood 
f  he  did  not  beUeve  he  would  have  been 
iu^d  to  the  united  States  to  continue 
with  discussions. 
He  cited  the  matter  that  under  no 

circumstance,   for  f  a";\Plf:..^°"^/o£- 
textile  talks  be  confused  '^^^h J-he  Okl 
nawa  question.  Now.  Mr.  President,  this 
fs^he  one  section  of   the  article  with 
wh  ch  I  agree.  I  believe  our  ^ntemationaJ 
security  and  our  commitments  in  the  Far 
East    transcend    a    singular    economic 
problem  like  textile  jobs,  and  certainly 
no  one  has  been  more  attentive  to  that 
nra-ticular  problem  than  I. 
'^  some  have  said  that  we  are  gomg  to 
swap  Okinawa  for  textiles  with  Japan 
iJl  do  not  agree  ^^ith  that  approach 
in  any  way  whatsoever.  I  do  not  tnmK 

hey  should  be  confused,  because  this  is 
fir    far  more  important  to  ^^•orld  peace 

than  fulfilling  our  commitments  in  tne 

^  The^PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
ol  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue for  an  additional  5  minates 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  Virginia  had 
viemed  the  floor.  I  will  be  glad  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question. 

I  do  not  necessarily  wish  to  jom  tne 
Senator  from  Virginia  with  my  Partic- 
ular thoughts.  However,  I  will  continue. 
it  the  Senator  will  permit  me.       ,     .  ^ 
I  think  there  has  been  some  confusion. 
First,  certainly  we  should  not  conluse 
textiles  with  Okinawa.  Second,  I  deplore 
tlie  cfonfusion   of   the   Mutual   Security 
Pact  of  1964  with  the  rights  of  Okinawa^ 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  statement  of 
former  Secretary  of  State  Foster  Dulles 
and  of  the  ultimate  sovereignty.  We  do 
not  want  countries.  We  did  not  want  the 
Philippines.  We  did  not  want  Cuba.  We 
did  not  want  Vietnam.  We  do  not  want 
territorial  gain.  Everyone  knows  that 

We  do  not  want  the  responsibility  that 
lias  been  thrust  upon  us.  but  having  had 
It  thrust  upon  us.  we  should  not  con- 
fuse the  mutual  security  pact  with  tne 
internal  affairs  of  Japan. 

Okinawa  is  so  fundamental  in  carry- 
.ng  out— at  this  particular  Ume  or  any 
alher  time— our  commitment  in  the  Far 

East.  .. 

It  is  only,  in  my  judgment,  as  i  see  u 
from  listening  to  Japan  itself,  the  do- 
mestic political  concern  with  the  reelec- 
•ion  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  January 
that  brings  about  this  confusion.  They 
want  to  have  him  reelected.  That  is  fine 
with  me.  However,  if  it  comes  to  filling 


the  commitment  or  getting  him  reelected 
I  think  we  should  bring  it  clearly  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  Japan  that 
they  should  assume  some  of  the  respon- 
sibilities. ^  ,^  „t„.^ 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should  confuse 
this  with  legislating  the  demonstrators 
when  we  tell  it  like  it  is.  And  there  has 
been  activity  engaged  in  concerning  our 
responsibility  or  role  as  Senators.  And  I 
am  not  sure  that  is  appreciated  yet  by 
the  Executive. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  is  correct.  I 
believe  that  ultimately  Okinawa  should 
go  back.  I  think  that  if  we  could  make  an 
agreement  to  continue  our  responsibility 
and  operations  in  Japan  with  the  un- 
questioned right  of  launching  combat  op- 
erations, to  use  the  expression  employed 
in  Japan— not  just  nuclear,  but  also  com- 
bat operations— without  having  to  check 
with  the  Japanese  Government,  that  is 
all  we  would  need. 

Under  the  1972  formula,  we  have  to 
check  with  them.  This  is  what  Mr.  Sato 
understands.   If   we   could   only   buy   a 
subscription  to  the  Japanese  Times  for 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  between  now 
and  the  election  in  January,  we  would 
understand  better  what  has  been   and 
is  being  published  in  the  headlines  m- 
stead  of  what  is  in  the  actual  agreement. 
I  thiiak  this  is  an  important  agreement. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  interprets 
the  Senate's  clear  language  as  conveyed 
in  the  Bvrd  resolution  as  reaffirming  the 
obligation  and  right  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  treaty  obligation.  I  would  wish 
that  if  the  Executive  disagrees  with  the 
Senator's  version,  he  would  so  state. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  brought  about  a  very  important  un- 
derstanding and  brought  it  to  the  light 
of  truth.  ^  ^ 

Getting  behind  the  headlines  and  to 
the  substance  of  the  matter,  I  can  see 
where  the  substance  of  the  Senator's 
interpretation  is  founded.  However,  un- 
fortunately, that  has  not  been  my 
experience. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  arui  able  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina.  I  associate 
myself  with  his  statements  for  the  most 

part.  -    , 

In  regard  to  what  Mr.  Sato  may  feel 
about  what  should  happen  to  Okinawa, 
that  is  his  own  personal  view.  However, 
I  am  taking  the  language  of  the  com- 
munique signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Japan  at  face  value. 

I  am  assuming  that  they  are  being  fair 
with  the  American  people  and  with  the 
Japanese  people  and  with  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  will  do 
what  the  communique  says  it  will  do,  and 
that  is,  submit  any  proposal  affecting 
Okinawa  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  rec- 
ognized foi  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 


if  that  is  done,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  are  enough  Senators  who  feel  that 
Okinawa  is  vital  to  the  United  States 
if  our  countrj-  is  to  continue  to  guaran- 
tee the  freedom  of  so  many  Asian  na- 
tions. ,,.    ^ 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Prime  Minister 
Sato  will  endeavor  to  use  his  discussions 
with  the  President  to  his  political  ad- 
vantage in  Japan.  And  like  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  I  see  no  particular 
objection  to  that.  He  is  entitled  to  put 
whatever  interpretations  he  wishes  on  it. 
However,  what  we  in  the  Senate  have  a 
right  to  rely  upon  is  the  statement  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  which 
is  inserted  as  a  major  part  of  the  com- 
munique— that  any  action  must  receive 
legislative  support. 

I  think,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  that  this  is  a  vitally  im- 
portant matter. 

This  Nation  is  deeply  committed  all 
over  the  world. 

We  hav£  mutual  defense  agreements 
with  44  different  nations. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  to  de- 
fend Japan.  Vietnam.  Thailand,  Laos. 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines, 
and  many  other  places,  the  names  of 
which  do  not  come  to  mind  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

If  we  are  going  to  adhere  to  all  of 
these  commitments.  I  submit  that  we 
had  best  keep  our  greatest  militarj-  com- 
plex in  the  far  Pacific,  which  is  Okinawa. 
And  I  think  the  action  the  Senate  took 
on  November  5  of  this  year  in  the  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  will  be  ex- 
tremely important  m  protecting  the 
Okinawa  bases  for  the  United  States  and 
will  also  be  extremely  important  in  re- 
asserting the  Senate's  role  in  foreign 
policy. 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I,  too, 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  now  is  not  the  time  to  return  Oki- 
nawa under  our  present  commitments 
and  under  the  present  circumstances 
with  world  peace  being  in  jeopardy  in  the 
Far  East. 

I  am  not  ready  to  withdraw  from  the 
Far  East.  I.  too.  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  take  the  communique  at  its  face 
value.  I  read  the  same  words: 

They  further  agree  to  expedite  the  con- 
sultations with  a  view  to  accomplishing  the 
reversion  during  1972  subject  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  specific  arrangements  with  the 
necessary  legislative  support. 

It  does  not  guarantee  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it.  And  the  word  "support"  does 
not  necessarily  mean  advice  and  con- 
sent. ^  ^  . 
I  believe  the  President  wanted  to  put 
it  clearlv  in  light  of  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  which  advised  that  we 
felt  that  the  advice  and  consent  to  con- 
firm the  treaty  ratification  was  necessary 
and  that  the  actual  exclusion  of  the  word 
"ratification  •  is  significant  in  itself.  And 
their  use  of  the  word  "support."  rather 
than  "ratincation,"  is  what  is  disturb- 
ing to  me. 

I  hope  the  Senator  is  correct.  We  have 
the  same  sentiment.  I  believe,  with  re- 
spect to  our  commitments  and  the  vital 
nature  of  Okinawa  at  this  Ume  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the  Unit- 
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ed  states  In  the  Far  East  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace. 

SENATOR  EVERETT  McKINLEY 
DIRKSEN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent.  In  behalf  of  my  good 
friend,  the  Vice  President,  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  remarks  by  him  regard- 
ing the  life  of  Senator  Dirkaen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  VicK  Peksidint.  Few  men  coinmand  na 
overwhelming  splrttual  presence.  The  late 
Senator  Everett  McKlnley  Dirkaen  waa  auch 
a  man.  While  language  was  important  to  him 
and  he  used  worda  with  a  rare  grace,  Ideaa 
were  central  to  him  and  Inspired  hla  elo- 
quence. White  appearance  and  stature  were 
Important  to  him,  hU  strength  was  gen- 
erated by  his  character  and  his  Image  waa 
lighted  by  his  soul.  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrk- 
sen  did  not  just  sound  like  a  aenator  should 
sound  or  look  like  a  Senator  should  look.  He 
exemplified  a  Senator  In  hla  manner,  hla 
action,  hla  work. 

Senartor  Dlrksen  was  a  consummate  pol- 
"Itlciair'and  an  extraordinary  legislator,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  the  heart  of  law  and 
politics  was  people.  And  he  understood  peo- 
ple. He  not  only  represented  them,  but 
dedicated  his  great  gift  of  expression  to  artic- 
ulate and  defend  their  values. 

That  he  was  a  successful  man  and  leader 
Is  a  matter  of  fact.  Even  more,  he  was  a  man 
for  all  seasone:  Interested  In  all  things,  com- 
fortable with  all  men.  He  was  a  warm  and 
generous  person  who  loved  his  family  and 
his  country  with  a  stirring  Intensity.  He  gave 
much  of  himself  to  others:  he  was  a  One 
teacher,  an  excellent  ally  and  an  admirable 
opponent. 

It  Is  not  Just  the  United  States  Senate  or 
the  Republican  Party  but  all  America  which 
Is  less  for  hte  death.  Yet.  there  Is  comfort. 
We  are  a  better,  stronger  Nation  for  his  wis- 
dom. We  not  only  enjoyed  the  years  of  hla 
leadership,  but  know  that  he.  too.  enjoyed 
being  a  leader.  We  are  grateful  whenever 
we  see  a  deserving  man  live  to  be  a  legend 
In  his  own  time. 

Senator  Dlrksen  often  quoted  Abraham 
Lincoln,  not  only  because  he  waa  a  President, 
a  Republican  or  a  citizen  of  Illinois:  but  be- 
cause both  men  shared  a  profound  faith  in 
America  and  a  philosophy  that  was  so  purely 
American.  Therefore,  In  eulogizing  the  late 
Senator:  there  can  be  no  more  fitting  conclu- 
sion than  these  words  of  President  Lincoln; 
"I  like  to  se«  a  man  proud  of  the  place  In 
which  he  lives.  I  like  to  see  a  man  live  In  It 
so  that  his  place  will  be  proud  of  him." 


LIFE,  LIBERTY.   AND  SECURITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  life,  liberty,  and 
security  are  three  of  the  most  basic  hu- 
man rights.  This  fact  ts  recognized  In 
article  3  of  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  adopted  in  De- 
cember of  1948.  This  article  states: 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  life.  liberty  and 
security  of  person 

In  its  survey  of  human  rights  in  the 
United  States,  the  President's  Commis- 
sion for  the  Observance  of  Human 
Rights  Year  1969  stated  in  regard  to 
article  3: 

The  broad  principle  of  individual  freedom 
and  personal  security  set  forth  In  Article  3 
Is  similarly  expressed  In  various  provisions 


of  American  constitutional  and  statutory 
law.  Thua.  Article  3  U  markedly  similar  in 
its  ternu  to  the  "due  proceaa"  clauaea  of  the 
Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the 
United  States  Conatltutlon.  which  provide 
that  neither  the  Federal  nor  State  govern- 
ments shall  deprive  any  person  of  "life,  lib- 
erty or  property  without  due  process  of  law." 

Other  provisions  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Constitutions  limit  more  specifically  gov- 
ernmental authority  to  restrict  or  Interfere 
with  personal  liberty.  For  example,  the 
Fourth  Amendment  Xo  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion expressly  recognizee  "the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures." 

In  addition  to  these  basic  constitutional 
guarantees,  the  Federal  and  State  legisla- 
tures have  enacted  numerous  statutes  de- 
signed to  assure  the  freedom  and  security 
of  the  Individual,  such  as  provisions  regu- 
lating the  Issuance  of  search  warrants  and 
Implementing  the  Federal  constitutional 
right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  In  crimi- 
nal prosecutloos.  (See  also  Articles  9  and  12  ) 

Our  Nation  has  certainly  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  insure  the  rights  of  life  and 
liberty  to  us  all.  It  should  go  without 
saying  that  these  rights  do  not  belong 
only  to  those  in  our  Nation,  but  to  na- 
tions throughout  the  world.  These  most 
basic  human  rights  have  lieen  guaranteed 
to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation.  Should  they 
not  be  guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of  the 
world? 

The  human  rights  conventions  con- 
cerning the  abolition  of  forced  labor  and 
on  genocide  are  integral  to  the  assurance 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  they  are 
somewhat  protected  against  the  insecuri- 
ties that  this  life  offers.  It  is  to  give  the 
peoples  of  the  world  an  assurance  that 
their  life,  liberty,  and  security  are  pro- 
tected by  law  that  I  ask  this  Chaml>er 
to  immediately  consider  and  ratify  the 
human  rights  conventions  that  I  have 
mentioned. 


NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE   1970'S 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  and  several  other  Senators  Joined  the 
Vice  President  in  suggesting  that  certain 
areas  of  our  fourth  estate  should  reex- 
amine their  reporting  policies  and  under- 
take a  long-needed  appraisal  of  the  way 
they  perform  their  services. 

No  one  would  ever  suggest  censorship 
of  any  kind.  The  freedom  that  exists  in 
the  press  is  a  part  of  its  greatness  and 
the  background  of  our  heritage.  Yet.  at 
the  same  time,  we  cannot  deny  that  con- 
structive criticism  is  as  much  a  part  of 
this  freedom.  Positive  recommendations 
are  needed.  In  the  future,  the  fourth 
estate  will  continue  to  expand  its  im- 
portant role  in  all  our  lives. 

Charles  L.  Gould,  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  delivered  a  most 
thought-provcdcing,  analytical  essay,  en- 
titled "Newspapers  in  the  1970's"  at  the 
44th  annual  convention  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Asso- 
ciation. In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Qould,  a 
newspaperman  for  35  years,  gives  an  ex- 
citing preview  of  the  future  of  our  great 
press  and  offers  many  positive  programs 
for  America's  news  media.  I  ccnnmend 
Mr.  Gould  for  his  carefully  prepared  ob- 
servations and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NcwpAPisa  IN  THE   IQTO's 
(By  Charles  L.  Oould) 

At  the  very  outset,  let  me  make  It  patently 
clear  that  I  do  not  presume  to  stand  before 
you  as  an  expert  In  any  sense  of  the  term. 

However,  I  do  speak  to  you  as  a  newspaper- 
man who — In  the  past  35  years — has  been 
privileged  to  meet  with  literally  thousands  ut 
experts  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  la  largely  because  of  my  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  high  mortality  rate  of  pre- 
dictions made  by  these  geniuses  that  I  run  a 
little  gun-shy  In  addressing  myself  directly 
to  the  star-gazing  topic  that  has  been  as- 
signed me  by  your  program  chairman. 

As  I  look  into  my  personal  Ink-stalned 
crystal  ball  I  find  It  difficult  to  predict  the 
size  and  content  of  Sunday's  newspaper  let 
alone  make  predictions  about  the  newspi^iers 
of  the  seventies.  In  fact,  after  reading  the 
latest  report  on  the  Senate's  fancy  dance  nn 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act,  I  would  be 
out  of  mind  to  comment  on  the  future  of  San 
Francisco's  liveliest  economic  shotgun  mar- 
riage. 

While  I  tend  to  run  skeptical  of  the  proph- 
ecies of  many  of  the  experts,  I  do  not  mean 
to  discount  the  truth  that  we  are  In  the 
midst  of  a  scientific  revolution  that  will 
surely  change  many  aspects  of  the  commu- 
nications Industry. 

In  fact.  If  it  rvms  unchecked  it  could 
change  the  very  shape  of  the  world. 

This  week  In  San  Francisco  one  noted  prf.- 
fesaor  told  a  convention  group  that  If  the 
Oovernment  permits,  cable  television  is  able. 
ready  and  willing  to  bring  a  world  of  culture, 
science,  entertainment,  education  and  medi- 
cal counsel  Into  the  homes  of  subscribers. 

Other  scientists  visualized  print-out  ma- 
chines that  win  one  day  permit  cable  tele- 
vision subscribers  to  pick  and  choose  from  a 
wide  variety  of  newspapers  and  magazlne.s 
Including,  we  presiune,  special  sales  mes- 
sages from  friendly  used  car  dealers. 

Recently  In  Washington  a  scientist  testified 
to  the  possibility  of  Unking  computers  wlt.^ 
satellites  to  achieve  simultaneous  world-wide 
transmission  of  news,  advertising  and  of- 
ficial announcements  In  as  many  as  76  sep- 
arate languages. 

Yesterday  we  learned  of  a  Boston  chemist 
who  Is  seeking  to  perfect  a  nylon-type  papter 
that  can  be  electronically  Impregnated  to  re- 
ceive news  rejjorts  and  pictures — in  full 
color — while  the  subscriber  sleeps. 

If  this  genius  Is  able  to  develop  his  dream, 
the  subscriber,  when  he  has  completed  read- 
ing the  praper,  merely  gives  It  a  charge  of 
negative  current  and  It  Is  erased  and  readv 
for  the  next  edition. 

Each  week  trade  papers  In  the  electronics 
and  communications  field  are  filled  with 
stories  and  charts  of  new  break-throughs  Ir. 
man's  crash  program  to  expand.  Improve  and 
speed  the  dissemination  of  news  and 
advertising. 

Yes  .  .  .  the  dreams  of  tomorrow  are  here 
today.  How  many  of  them  will  ever  come  to 
fruition? 

To  put  this  question  in  prop>er  perspective, 
let  me  read  from  a  news  release  I  have  re- 
produced In  my  remarks. 

It  Is  from  a  speech  made  by  General  James 
Guthrie  Harbord,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  before  the 
engineering  students  of  Princeton  University. 
Listen  carefully  .  .  .  and  I  quote  .  .  .  "Over 
a  fac&lmlle  transmitter,  four  large  New  York 
newspapers  may  soon  radio-broadcast  their 
full  editions  to  the  home.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year,  model  facsimile  attachments  for 
home  reception  will  be  tested.  BOA  has  al- 
ready developed  a  model  receiver  to  retail  for 
$100." 
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This  statement  by  General  Harbord  takes 
(.n  added  Importance  when  measured  against 
these  words  by  David  Sarnoff.  one  of  the  guid- 
ing forces  behind  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  RCA.  General  Sarnoff  predicted — 
and  again  I  make  a  direct  quote — "radio  de- 
livery of  a  complete  Sunday  newspaper, 
comics  and  all,  to  the  home  in  one  minute," 
end  of  quote. 

Think  of  It  ...  a  receiver  for  $100  .  .  . 
and  the  possibility  of  receiving  a  complete 
Svmday  newspaper  .  .  .  comic*  and  all  in  less 
;!ian  one  minute. 

These  are  not  the  musings  of  mad  dream- 
ers ...  these  are  the  statements  by  two 
men  who  played  important  roles  in  building 
one  of  the  greatest  electronic  empires  in  all 
(he  world. 

The  greatest  significance  of  these  remarks, 
luwever.  is  the  timing.  General  Harbord 
made  his  historic  speech  on  November  23, 
i;i35.  And  General  Sarnoff  made  his  remark- 
:.hle  prediction  in  November  1948. 

You  now  understand  why  I  am  reluctant 
',.  try  and  lift  the  curtain  on  the  newspapers 
-:  the  seventies. 

.iVgaln.  let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  do  not 
underestimate  the  size  and  scope  of  the  scl- 
intific  revolution  that  is  sweeping  the  na- 
•lon  and  the  world.  It  will  have  far-reaching 
.  :fects.  It  will  change  the  techniques  and 
•  nuch  of  the  hardware  essential  to  the  pro- 
motion and  distribution  of  newspapers. 

I  have  never  been  one  to  minimize  the  im- 
[lortance  of  modern,  efficient  production  and 
iisstributlon  facilities  in  this  frightfully  com- 
plex, costly  and  competitive  newspaper 
!)usiness. 

I  have  seen  solid  and  substantial  properties 
alter  and  fall  as  a  result  of  dry  rot  in  the 
plant.  And  as  a  resvilt  of  dead  wood  in  the 
management. 

However,   the   real    heart-beat  of   a   great 
".ewspaper  .  .  .  the  real  thrust  and  drive  and 
power  comes  not  from  the  throbbing  roar  of 
'he  mammoth  presses.  .  .      it  comes  from  the 
■roduct.  It  comes  from  the  words,  the  hopes, 
•he  dreams,  the  prayers,  the  criticisms  and 
he  Inspiration  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the 
torles  and  editorials  and  features  and  plc- 
ures  that  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  news- 
paper 

Editors  must  care.  Reporters  must  care. 
They  must  be  concerned.  As  a  team  they 
:nust  generate  and  project  proper  blends  of 
ourage  and  compassion.  They  must  be  will- 
ing and  ready  to  seek  out  truth  and  fliish  out 
evil.  Newspapers  must  not  be  apathetic  or 
.polosetlc.  They  can  be — and  should  be — the 
.  onsclence  of  the  communities  they  serve  .  . 
md  of  the  nation  .  .  .  and  of  the  world. 
They  must  sift  fact  from  fiction  and  dedl- 
:Ue  their  energies  to  accurately  and  hon- 
estly mirroring  the  changing  parade  of  con- 
'emporary  life.  They  must  not  be  fooled  by 
'  he  silver-tongued  oratory  of  some  who  would 
undermine  our  nation  through  deception 
and  intrigue.  Neither  should  they  permit 
themselves  to  be  taken  In  by  the  bombastic 
blasts  of  pseudo-intellectuals  or  militant 
extremists. 

They  must  chart  and  steer  steady  courses, 
(Voiding  both  the  far  left  and  the  far  right, 
despite  the  turbulent  forces  that  would  turn 
them  from  their  twin  goals  of  truth  and 
service. 

They  must  be  on  guard  against  the  dere- 
lictions and  excesses  of  their  own  members. 
They  must  be  equally  vigilant  to  the  at- 
tempts of  some  In  high  places  who  seek  to 
curb  and  control  the  free  press  .  .  .  who  seek 
to  restrict  and  limit  freedom  of  choice  In  the 
market  place. 

For  make  no  mistake  about  It — across  the 
width  and  breadth  of  our  fair  land  there  are 
now  developing  a  series  of  campaigns  that 
will  seek  to  place  stifling  limitations  of  the 
freedoms  now  enjoyed  by  many  facets  of  our 
highly  complicated  and  highly  successful  pri- 
vate enterprise  system. 

Because  of  my  deep  concern  In  these  mat- 
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ters.  please  bear  with  me  while  I  stray  from 
mv  assigned  topic. 

Let  me  for  the  next  few  minutes  speak  to 
you   as   a  card-carrying   consumer. 

To  prove  my  qualifications  in  this  regard, 
I  place  In  evidence  a  wallet  that  bulges  with 
various  varieties  of  the  plastic  'play  and  pay 
later"  currency  that  Is  presently  so  popular 
with  princes,  paupers  and  the  proletariat. 

I  have  been  a  practicing  consumer  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  I  have  conducted  my 
practice  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  union 
and  In  a  hundred  lands  around  the  world. 
On  the  basis  of  these  experiences  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  the  American  public  — 
despite  inflation,  despite  high  "taxes,  despite 
tension  and  turmoil  and  trouble  In  our 
streets— despite  all  of  these  things— the 
American  public  never  had  it  so  good. 

More  people  have  more  money  than  ever 
before.  They  earn  more,  save  more,  spend 
more,  and,  yes.  owe  more  than  any  other 
generation  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

While  I  am  a  great  champion  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  and  of  the  free  and  op)en  market- 
place. I  must  confess  there  are  rare  occa- 
sions when  I  stand  as  a  doubting  Thomas 
as  I  attempt  to  evaluate  some  of  the  prod- 
ucts, promises  and  performances  thai;  are 
pushed  and  peddled  by  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors  of  our  society.  Note.  I  said 
"both." 

For  today,  more  than  ever  before,  big  gov- 
ernment plays  for  big  stakes  as  it  uses  Madi- 
son Avenue  tactics  and  techniques  in  mer- 
chandising its  programs  to  the  public. 

In  fact,  it  seems  that  every  sector  of  our 
complex  society  is  caught  up  In  the  ever 
escalating  game  of  beating  la-st  year's  figures. 
As  a  result,  we  live  in  a  pressure-cooker 
environment  where  superlatives  are  the  order 
of  the  day. 

We  live  In  a  nation  where  biggest,  best, 
most,  greatest,  largest,  finest,  gigantic  and 
stupendous  are  employed  In  describing  every- 
thing from  airplanes  to  zithers  and  from 
movie  stars  to  washing  machines.  And  lon't 
exclude  poverty  programs  or  campaigns  to  cell 
government  savings  bonds. 

Our  private  enterprise  system  is  sparked 
and  stimulated  by  the  owners  and  operators 
of  our  great  and  small  companies  and  cor- 
porations: by  men  and  women  with  monpy, 
vision,  and  courage.  Plus  the  priceless  in- 
gredients of  faith  and  freedom. 

It  Is  stimulated,  too.  by  the  ma.sters  of 
salesmanship  in  action:  the  big  guns  of  the 
advertising  profession  who  expend  muUl- 
mlUlon  dollar  budgets  to  support  the  verve 
and  nerve  of  manufacturers  who  are  out  to 
capture  a  bigger  share  of  the  market  for  oap 
or  soup  or  cornflakes  or  cold  cream. 

But — never  has  any  manufacturer  or  mer- 
chant prince  indulged  in  merchandising  and 
advertising  slug-fests  of  the  magnitude  of 
some  of  those  launched  by  the  brain-trustors 
of  big  government  over  the  past  thirty  years. 
During  these  three  decades,  bureaucrvs 
In  Washington — Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike — have  poured  billions  of  dollars  'nto 
programs  to  sell  the  New  Deal,  the  Fair  Deal, 
the  NRA,  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  Peace  Corps 
and  a  hundred  other  grandiose  plans  that 
were  literally  guaranteed  to  bring  peace,  pros- 
perity, equal  opportunity  or  mutual  Joy  to 
the  citizens  of  the  world  and  for  our  great 
republic. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  ancient  his- 
tory to  get  a  realistic  picture  of  the  tech- 
niques and  tactics  used  by  our  political  pro- 
fessionals when  they  embark  on  planned 
programs  to  peddle  their  personal  brands  of 
big  brotherlsm  to  the  consuming  public. 

Every  four  years  we  witness  the  greatest 
show  on  earth  as  they  make  the  run  for  the 
roses  .  .  .  and  let  the  devil  take  the  hlndmast. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  gross  and  costly 
orgy  of  windy  rhetoric  and  ple-ln-the-sky 
promises  that  marked  many  of  last  year's 
elections. 

Never  before  have  candidates  travelled  so 


far  or  so  fast.  Never  before  have  candidates 
talked  so  often  on  so  many  different  subjects. 
Never  before  have  candidates  been  seen 
and  heard  and  reported  so  consistently  and 
extensively. 

Never  before  have  so  many  millions  of 
doUsu^  been  poured  Into  campaigns  where 
the  winners  take  all. 

All  sides  used  terms  and  tactics  in  their 
merchandising  and  advertising  programs 
that  would  have  the  PCC.  the  FDA.  the  four 
a's,  the  ANPA,  the  Better  Business  Bureau, 
and  a  dozen  other  agencies  hot  on  the  trail 
of  any  private  organization  that  indulged  In 
such  excesses. 

But  these  were  not  merchandising  and 
advertising  campaigns  for  new  products.  The 
end  results  were  Infinitely  more  important. 

These  men  and  women — and  their  cam- 
paign leaders — were  pointing  for  the  most 
precious  treasures  in  all  the  world. 

Tlie  trust  of  the  American  people.  The 
faith  of  our  future.  The  destiny  of  our  cities, 
our  states,  oiu-  nation,  and  perhaps  of  the 
world. 

It  is  a  sad  travesty  indeed  that  the  path 
to  offices  of  such  glory  and  greatness  should 
be  through  the  swamp  lands  of  invective 
and  innuendo. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  target 
in  on  the  Presidential  race  alone.  But.  surely, 
in  some  of  its  dimensions — at  the  primary 
level  in  particular — some  candidates  failed 
to  reflect  the  dignity  and  chsu-acter  of  the 
high  office  sought. 

I  point  the  finger  of  shame  more  directly 
at  those  desperate  men  and  women  who 
believed  the  end  Justified  the  means. 

Today,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these 
men  and  women  are  seated  in  the  halls  of 
Congress.  Others  may  hold  positions  of 
power  in  the  city,  state,  or  federal  govern- 
ment. Those  who  do  will  play  roles  in  chart- 
ing the  future  of  this  nation  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead. 

However.  I  would  be  guilty  of  the  same 
shading  of  the  truth  that  I  attribute  to  some 
candidates  if  I  tended  to  lar  all  of  our  gov- 
ernment representatives  with  these  slanted 
suggestions. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Candidates  for  all  offices  must  run  the 
gauntlet  of  public  opinion.  They  must  be 
tested  and  evaluated  in  the  market  place  by 
the  .same  consumers  who  have  been  educated 
to  be  discriminating  and  selective  by  the 
high  priests  of  our  compvetitlve.  proflt-orl- 
cnted  private  enterprise  system. 

Nowhere  in  all  the  world  is  there  a  screen- 
ing system  so  sensitive — so  eminently  suc- 
cessful— as  this  nations  polyglot  population 
of  two  hundred  million  citizens. 

They  are  rich  and  poor,  young  and  o'.d, 
skilled  and  unskilled.  They  are  black  and 
white  and  red  and  yellow  They  are  lona- 
halred  and  short-haired  and  no-halred.  They 
live  in  apartments,  in  shacks,  m  mansions, 
in  hovels.  They  like  all  sorts  of  things  in  all 
manner  of  degrees. 

All  are  different.  Yet.  all  are  alike  in  their 
determination  to  be  different. 

It  is  the  wide  range  of  their  talents  and 
temperaments  and  tastes  that  provides  this 
nation  with  its  complex  yet  highly  effective 
screening  system. 

It  is  trvie.  of  cotirse.  that  shoddy  products 
or  politicians  or  policies  may  win  temporary 
acceptance. 

But  woe  to  the  candidate  or  company  or 
corporation  that  long  falls  to  measure  up  to 
its  promises. 

For  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  our 
highly  competitive,  free  choice  society  is  its 
ability  to  purge  most  of  the  poisons  from 
Its  system 

Look  at  the  Incumbent  candidates  who  be- 
came croppers  In  the  last  election.  They  bear 
vivid  testimony  to  the  purging  power  of  otir 

voting  citizens. 
And  note  weU  the  truth  that  these  same 
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citizens  vot«  In  the  market  place  as  well  as 
In  the  voting  booth 

Last  year  nearly  16.000  American  business 
concerns  faded  from  the  scene  They  went 
Into  bankruptcy  because  they  lost  the  public 
vote  .  .  .  they  lost  the  faith  and  support  of 
the  consuming  public 

Despite  the  failure  of  these  thousands  of 
companies  and  corporations,  our  nation  Is 
presently  economically  stronger  than  ever 
before 

In  the  past  eight  years  total  gross  national 
output  In  the  United  Stales  increased  more 
than  300  billion  dollars.  Nearly  60  per  cent. 

Corporate  profits  soared  thirty  billion  dol- 
lars. More  than  60  per  cent 

Personal  Incomes  Jumped  more  than  225 
billion  dollars  and  the  number  of  persons 
empl9yed  increased  a  whopping  eight  million. 

Now  let  me  make  It  patently  clear  that  the 
fountalnhead  of  our  affluent  society  Is  not 
big  government.  The  mainspring  of  our  ca- 
pacity to  produce  more,  spend  more,  save 
more  and  share  more  Is  our  private  enterprise 
system.  And  equally  Important  the  faith  of 
our  people  Hi  this  system. 

Weaken  that  faith  and  the  sensitive 
balance  of  our  unique  and  highly  compli- 
cated system  can  falter  and  fall.  Ours  is  an 
economy  of  diverse  and  seemingly  separate 
anc»  independent  elements.  But  they  are 
bourttt  together  with  emotional  mortar  of 
consumer  faith 

It  is  thus  that  I  share  with  many  of  our 
business  leaders  a  feeling  of  frustration  and 
futility  and  fear  as  I  find  men  and  women 
in  high  places  within  and  without  our  Gov- 
ernment who  look  at  profit  as  a  dirty  word 
and  are  targeting  In  on  big  busuie.ss  in  gen- 
eral and  at  the  advertising  profession  in 
particular. 

Well,  profit  Is  not  a  dirty  word  In  my  lexi- 
con Profit  18  one  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
gredients In  the  complex  machinery  of  our 
complex  society 

Without  profits  there  would  be  a  drying 
up  of  Investment  capital.  Without  profits 
there  would  be  a  drying  up  of  wages  and 
salaries  Without  profits  there  would  be  a 
drying  up  of  taxes,  charitable  contributions 
and  educational  funds 

It  is  an  Ironical  truth  that  the  most  fre- 
quent attacks  on  the  profit  system  come 
from  those  in  government,  those  in  educa- 
tion, thof'e  In  religion. 

While  all  three  divisions  play  a  most  vital 
role  In  our  society,  none  is  directly  involved 
m  commercial  profit  making.  Yet  all  are 
wholly  dependent  on  the  profits  created  by 
others. 

In  fact,  tbe  members  of  these  eleemos- 
ynary cults  fcre  the  queen  bees  of  our  In- 
dustrial hive. 

In  preparation  for  today's  discussions,  I 
struggled  through  the  labored  and  loaded 
logic  of  dozens  of  directives,  essays,  speeches 
and  bulletins — critical  of  facets  of  our  free 
enterprise  system — that  have  poured  forth 
from  the  weird  wonderland  of  Washing- 
ton .  .  .  and  from  a  dozen  State  Capitals 
throughout  the  nation. 

I  do  not  cloud  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
all  of  these  men  and  women  who  have  raised 
their  voices  In  protest  against  some  of  the 
basic  planks  In  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Most  are  as  sincere  as  they  are  deluded. 

However,  no  government  agency  ...  no 
do-gooders  In  private  or  public  life  can  pos- 
sibly have  as  much  interest  in  pleasing  the 
consuming  public  as  do  our  successful  com- 
panies and  corporations.  For — In  our  econ- 
omy— their  lives  literally  depend  on  keep- 
ing their  customers  happy. 

In  my  pursuit  of  facts  for  today's  meeting, 
I  found  a  recurring  note  of  criticism  In 
dozens  of  the  bulletins  and  speeches  that 
came  from  our  Justice  Department,  from  our 
consumer  councils  and  our  alphabetical 
agencies. 

Advertising  In  all  of  Its  ramifications  Is  a 
favored  target  for  the  Iconoclasts  who  seem 


determined  to  try  their  strength  at  shaking 
and  shocking  the  gods  of  competitive 
commerce 

Some  echoed  the  sentiments  of  Arnold 
Toynbee.  the  famous  British  historian,  who 
has  repeatedly  charged  that  advertising 
borders  on  the  immoral.  In  one  essay  he 
said — and  I  quote — "I  cannot  think  of  any 
circumstances  In  which  advertising  would 
not  be  evil"  end  of  quote. 

The  Honorable  John  K.  Galbralth.  an  ad- 
vl.sor  to  at  least  three  presidents,  was  equally 
outspoken  in  his  attacks  He  charges  ad- 
vertising with  being  a  costly  luxury  that 
raises  the  prices  of  goods  and  services  and 
thus  becomes  an  unnecessary  and  unwar- 
ranted burden  for  working  men  and  women. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
who  heads  the  puwerful  antitrust  and  monop- 
oly subcommittee,  deplored  the  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  various  areas  of  our  private 
enterprise  system. 

He  exhumed  an  old  ghost  and  again 
paraded  it  before  members  of  the  American 
Advertising  Federation  who  were  meeting  in 
the  nation's  capltijl. 

He  said  "The  fellow  with  the  most  ad- 
vertising dollars  can.  as  a  general  rule,  clob- 
ber his  less  financially  endowed  rivals.  " 

He  admitted  that  this  was  not  a  new  charge 
but  ho  Ignored  completely  the  substantial 
file  of  evidence  that  tends  to  cloud  his  the- 
sis. W.is  Coca  Cola's  tidal  wave  of  advertising 
able  to  slow  the  powerful  and  challenging 
drive  of  Pepsi  Cola? 

Was  not  Senator  Hart's  logic  faulted  when 
Winston  challenged  and  passed  Camel  ciga- 
rettes in  a  classic  example  of  a  competitive 
free-for-all? 

What  happened  to  the  theories  of  other 
prophets  of  doom  who  20  years  ago  claimed 
that  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Com- 
pany had  reached  such  a  position  of  power 
and  Influence  that  It  would  soon  strangle 
and  destroy  all  competition.  Ask  Safeway 
and  Grand  Union  and  Lucky  Stores  and 
First  National  If  they  are  In  danger  of  being 
gobbled  up  by  A&P? 

No  Senator  Hart,  whiz  kids  and  double- 
domes  to  the  contrary,  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  put  a  hammer-lock  on  customer 
loyalty  so  long  as  freedom  of  choice  Is 
maintained. 

The  billion  dollar  fiasco  of  the  Edsel  motor 
car  Is  a  priceless  testimonial  to  the  dis- 
criminating taste  and  complete  Independ- 
ence of  Mr  and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Public  .  .  . 
.so  long  as  freedom  of  choice  In  the  market 
place  IS  nuunUiined 

More  recently.  Senator  Hart  also  referred 
to  a  bin  he  planned  to  introduce  that  would 
set  up  an  independent  consumer's  council. 
He  referred  to  It  as-— and  I  quote — "an  Inde- 
pendent corporation  chartered  by  the 
Congress." 

What  would  the  corporation  do?  He»e.  the 
good  Senator  dusted  off  a  few  of  the  dewey- 
eyed  dreams  of  Esther  Pederson.  former 
que«n  bee  of  the  mushrooming  federal  con- 
sumer agency,  and  Donald  F.  Turner,  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  Federal 
Government.  The  corporation  envisioned  by 
Senator  Hart  would  act  as  a  collector  and 
dispenser  of  facts  and  figures  and  guidelines 
on  products  and  services  offered  to  the  con- 
suming public  He  envisions  a  nation-wide 
network  of  bureaus  and  systems  to  achieve 
these  ends. 

Yes — that's  what  the  man  proposed. 

The  bureau  would  grade  and  evaluate  all 
consumer  goods  and  services.  He  would  have 
repKsrts  regularly  Issued  so  that  the  public 
could  be  the  beneficiaries  of  his  costly  scor- 
ing system. 

Would  not  and  could  not  this — If  It  ever 
came  to  fruition — be  the  most  monumental 
and   costly   boon-doggle   In   all   time? 

Who  would  do  the  scoring?  How  would  It 
be  done?  Who  would  settle  disputes?  Who 
would  pay  the  cost? 

If  this  foolish  fantasy  ever  came  to  pass 


and  truly  functioned  as  planned,  let's  look 
at  the  consequences. 

Would  not  the  consumers  buy  only  those 
products  and  services  with  the  highest  scores? 

Would  not  the  also-rans  soon  falter  and 
fall  and  then  fade  away?  Would  not  competi- 
tlon  wither  and  die? 

Instead  of  eliminating  or  reducing  mo- 
nopolies as  Senator  Hart  envisions,  would 
not  this  socialistic  scheme  give  birth  to  the 
very  Frankenstein  of  monopoly  that  the  Sen- 
ator fears  and  deplores. 

Carried  to  Its  fanciful  conclusion,  would 
we  not  have  an  economy  where  competition 
was  as  effectively  throttled  as  It  Is  in  Rus.sia 
with  Its  rigid  state  controls  on  production, 
distribution  and  display? 

Now.  let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not  out 
to  white-wash  tkdvertlslng.  Neither  do  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Eagle  Scout  emblem  of  good 
citizenship  be  conferred  on  all  our  merchants, 
manufacturers  and  entrepreneurs. 

I  am  sometimes  annoyed  at  the  shocking  or 
unethical  behavior  of  some  elements  of  the 
buslne.ss  community.  And  I  do  not  exclude 
newspapers  from  such  criticism.  We  are  some- 
times guilty  of  questionable  conduct. 

In  short.  I  am  quick  to  admit  there  are  lui- 
healthy  viruses  that  infect  our  private  enter- 
prise system. 

But  these  are  not  malignancies.  They  do 
not  require  the  strictures  or  surgery  of  gov- 
ernment action.  I  believe  we  presently  ha\e 
the  medicine  and  the  power  within  our  free 
society  to  make  the  necessary  cures. 

In  those  Instances  where  laws  are  broken, 
the  courts  should,  of  course,  take  corrective 
action. 

In  most  cases,  though,  I  believe  the  purg- 
ing action  sliould  come  from  the  responsible 
elements  of  the  business  community  that 
are  affected. 

Responsible  advertising  men  must  acceler- 
ate their  fight  against  those  who  cloud  their 
industry. 

Responsible  real  estate  men  must  acceler- 
ate their  fight  against  those  who  cloud 
their  Industry.  Responsible  movie  producers, 
publishers,  promoters,  retailers  and  manu- 
facturers must  hear  a  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  policing  their  own  industries. 

Only  by  demonstrating  this  kind  of  con- 
cern for  the  basic  interests  of  the  consuming 
public  can  we  hope  to  preserve  freedom  of 
the  market  place.  Such  action  Is  the  best 
defense  against  the  regimented  enslavement 
that  could  be  the  end  result  of  some  of  the 
visionary  dreams  advanced  by  far  too  many 
ambitious  empire-builders  within  and  with- 
out our  government. 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  force  and 
drive  and  ambition  of  these  government 
planners.  Neither  should  we  assume  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  patent  on 
chastity  belts  for  Industry. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  the  senior 
branch  of  our  California  Legislature  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  ban  all  cigarette  advertis- 
ing in  the  state  of  California. 

Prohibitions  of  this  kind  are  pushed  at 
this  hour  in  Washington  and  a  dozen  state 
houses  from  coast-to-coast.  It  Is  Ironical  that 
many  of  the  same  real  and  pseudo  Intellec- 
tuals who  campaign  for  such  restrictions  are 
at  the  same  time  beating  the  drums  for 
legalizing  marijuana. 

This,  thovigh.  ."eems  to  be  par  for  the 
course  In  this  age  of  confusion  and  con- 
tradictions. 

For  example,  while  prayer  Is  banned  In 
our  school  rooms,  the  Free  Speech  Movement 
with  Its  gutter  language  and  p>ermlsslve  sex 
attitudes  Is  embraced  by  thousands  of  fac- 
ulty members  in  high  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  land. 

Another  sorry  band  of  trouble  makers  is 
able  to  enlist  Impressive  support  for  a  cam- 
paign to  ban  the  ROIX;  from  some  colleges 
and  universities.  At  the  same  time  a  similar 
group  makes  frightening  progress  In  selling 
some  educational  leaders  on  establishing  ac- 
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"farmers  with  price  controls,  soil  banks,  bc- 
quolas    and    other    impractical    gim- 


be  holBt  on  our  own  petard. 

There  is  sUU  another  dimension  to  this 
oroblein  The  matter  of  instant  experts. 

We  have  had  a  virtual  tidal  wave  of  pub- 
llcltv  for  Ralph  Nader,  the  Iconoclast  of  de- 
soalr  My  limited  research  does  not  indicate 
he  has  ever  constructed  anything.  He  knows 
not  how  to  build  but  he  knows  too  well  the 
art  of  destruction. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  like  him  In 
schools  and  colleges  on  radio  and  television  In 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  In  many  de- 
nartmenis  of  government. 

They  question  the  quality  or  purpose  or 
method  or  need  of  cars  and  bikes  and  wash- 
ing machines  and  fur  coats  and  airports  and 
;iirplanes  and  food  products. 

By  searching  out  tiny  flaws  and  Imper- 
fections—real  and  imagined— they  can  cloud 
and  damage  the  honest  efforts  of  millions  of 
scientists,  engineers,  architects  and  work- 
men who  have  helped  to  give  our  nation 
the  highest  standard  of  living  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

For  twenty  years  these  self-styled  experts 
have  flooded  the  airwaves  and  our  entire 
communications  system  with  statements 
charging  the  establishment  with  corruption, 
dishonesty,  mlsrepresentetlon  and  deceit. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  today's  youth  Is  dis- 
turbed and  concerned  and  rebellious  and 
cynical? 
■  As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  do  not  propose  to 
sanctify  big  business.  It  has  Its  weaknesses. 
But  most  of  all  It  has  Its  strengths.  And  the 
latter  are  shared  by  all  of  our  people  Includ- 
niK  those  who  scoff  and  deplore  the  merits  of 
ihe  protit  system. 

Within  the  government  there  are  some 
(Titles  who  use  the  techniques  and  talents  of 
the  very  people  they  profess  to  deplore— 
the  meii  and  women  of  Madison  Avenue. 

These  critics  build  their  programs  with 
profe.^slonal  skill.  They  employ  dramatic  pres- 
entations and  are  adept  at  adopting  the 
sales  wallop  of  slogans  and  the  well  turned 
phrase. 

Who.  for  example,  can  quarrel  with  the 
clarion  cry  for  Truth  In  Packaging?  Like 
Motherhood  and  an  early  Spring.  It  has  al- 
most universal  appeal. 

But  look  behind  the  slogan.  It  Is  only  the 
lamel's  nose  pushing  under  the  tent. 

The  bureaucratic  braln-trusters  have  an- 
nounced grandiose  plans  for  reshaping,  re- 
packaging, re-deslgning,  and  re-organizlng 
many   of    our   basic    business   concepts. 

They  have  publicly  deplored  the  wide  va- 
riety of  products  that  crowd  the  shelves  of 
..ur' supermarkets.  They  have  deplored  their 
multiple  shapes,  their  sizes,  their  contents 
and  their  labels. 

They  are  disciples  of  the  cult  of  uniform- 
ity And  confornuty.  They  fall  to  understand 
the  vital  Importance  of  freedom  of  choice. 
And  even  the  freedom  to  make  the  wrong 
choice 


nuses.    v,^«wc~    .  V,   .  o 

mlcks,  I  have  a  strong  stisplclon  that,  as  a 
taxpayer,  I  can't  stand  much  more  of  his 
planned  protection 

Now.  I  see  mv  time  is  up  In  closing— as 
my  friend  Jim  McCollum  has  pointed  out— 
when  it  comes  to  truth  in  packaging  .  .  . 
perhaps  the  government  planners  should 
start  by  relabeling  some  of  their  own 
packages. 

Let  them  start  with  the  dollar  bill.  Let 
them  clearly  state  that  it  lacks  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  last  week  or  last  month  or  last 
year  To  quote  Jim  McCollum;  How  can  the 
average  housewife  know  if  she  is  getting  her 
money's  worth  if  she  doesn't  know  what  her 
money  is  worth." 

Let  them  also  take  a  long  look  at  the 
nickels  and  dimes  and  quarters  and  half 
dollars  that  are  presently  circulated. 

They  may  be  sandwiches,  but  they  don  t 
go  far  toward  a  lunch  or  dinner. 

In  fact,  they  actually  violate  the  express 
Euldellnes  of  the  Constitution. 

If  a  private  manufacturer  produced  such 
shoddy  merchandise  I  suspect  it  would  be  a 
case  for  Senator  Hart. 

However.  Just  as  every  package  of  cigarettes 
carries  a  danger  warning,  so.  too.  does  every 
coin  produced  bv  Uncle  Sam.  The  language 
is  different,  but  the  meaning  Is  the  same. 

Every  coin  carries  the  statement:  In  God 
we  trust.  To  that  I  say  amen. 


OUR  OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM 
Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  sev- 
eral Senators  participated  in  a  most  in- 
teresting discussion  of  our  oil  import 
program  in  general  and  its  application  to 
the  American  petrochemical  industry-  in 

This  discussion,  which  appears  at 
pages  34450  through  34454  of  the  Rec- 
ord of  November  24,  1969,  began  with 
a  very  lucid  statement  by  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  from  Missouri 
(Mr  Symington t.  His  statement  points 
out  the  present  dilemma  of  the  American 
petrochemical  industry  insofar  as  it  is 
restricted  in  its  access  to  foreign  raw 
materials,  the  seriously  inhibiting  effect 
these  restrictions  have  on  the  industry's 
ability  to  compete,  and  the  implications 
this  situation  will  doubtless  have  on  our 
balance-of-payments  position  if  it  is  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

Other  Senators — including  Senators 
Percy.  Javits,  Tydings,  Hart.  Prouty. 
Thurmond,  and  Proxmire— addressed 
themselves  to  the  immediate  problems  of 


oe  auic  L*j  ^>iuoH>-»  »"  -••-   ■■ . 

In  this  regard,  I  wish  also  to  commend 
President  Nixon's  forward-looking  state- 
ment of  November  18,  1969.  that  the 
"competition  cannot  stop  at  the  water  s 
edge-  and  that  his  administration  will 
continue  to  pursue  freer  trade  policies  to 
the  extent  that  these  are  consistent  with 
our  general  national  and  economic  in- 
t^fpsts 

The  situation  of  the  petrochomioal  in- 
dustrj'  has  been  of  concern  to  me  for 
some  time.  and.  like  Senator  Symington. 
I  have  writt€n  to  Secretary  Shultz.  as 
Chairman  of  the  Pre.sidenl  s  Task  I-oice 
on  Oil  Import  Control,  regarding  this 
matter  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

September  22.  1969. 

Hon.  George  P.  SHfLTz. 

Chairman.  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  OH  Import 
Control.  Washington.  DC. 
DEAR  Mr.  Secretary:  I  realize  that  you  are 
Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil 
Import  Control,  the  broad  scope  of  which  I 
know  to  be  complex  and  far-reaching. 

I  want  to  bring  one  facet  of  this  complex 
problem  to  vour  attention.  I.e.  the  effect  of 
ihe  Oil  Import  Program  on  the  domestic  pet- 
rochen.lcal  industry . 

The  Oil  Import  Program  limits  the  ability 
of  the  domestic  industry  to  select  feedstocks 
suitable  lor  its  manfacturlng  needs.  For  the 
mo=t  part,  the  Industry  Is  limited  the  use  of 
natural  gas  liquids  as  feedstocks,  as  thes« 
materials  are  approximately  at  parity  with 
the  feedstocks  used  by  foreign  competition. 
However.  Industry  experts  forecast  a  develop- 
ing supply-price  situation  on  these  gas  liq- 
uids which  will  make  them  uneconomic  by 
the  mld-.'eventles. 

The  industry  has  the  ability  and  the  de- 
sire   to    use    heavier    petroleum    fractions— 
naptha.  gas  oil  and  crude  oil— the  .-^ame  feed- 
stocks available  to  its  foreign  competition. 
The  present  Import  Program,  however,  makes 
these    heavy    feedstocks    produced    in    the 
United  States  approximately  60'      more  ex- 
pensive  to   the   domestic    petrochemical    in- 
dustry than  the  price;  being  paid  by  foreign 
competition.  With  feedstock  costs  the  major 
element   of    total    chemical    economics,    the 
domestic   petrochemical  manufacturer  can- 
not realistically  consider  use  of  these  hea\ner 
materials.  Thus,  with  future  supplies  of  nat- 
ural gas  liquids  doubtful,  and  with  use  of 
heavier   alternates   economically   unfeasible, 
the  domestic  petrochemical  manufacturer  Is 
presented  with  a  serious  dllenama  as  to  how 
to  intelligently  plan  for  the  enormous  Invest- 
ment required  In  the  construction  of  future 
petrochemical  facilities.  Obviously,  the  for- 
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on  theory  but  short  on  experience.  These 
.ire  the  Bureaucrats  who  never  met  a  pay- 
roll These  are  the  ones  who  demand  an  In- 
vestigation on  the  higher  price  of  bread, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  applaud  union- 
negotiated  wage  increases  for  the  men  who 
haul  the  wheat,  for  those  who  grind  It.  for 
those  who  bake  It,  and  for  those  who  sell 
it. 

They  fall  to  understand  that  If  you  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  costs  of  Industry  with- 
out commensurate  Increases  In  productivity, 
you  must  expect  a  corresponding  increase  In 

DrlCGfi 

Now — don't  get  me  wrong.  I  am  100%  in 
favor  of  protecting  oonsumers. 


well  as  to  some  of  the  broader  implica- 
tions of  our  existing  oil  import  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  yesterday's  dis- 
cussion to  be  a  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant one.  Our  present  oil  import  pro- 
gram has  many  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. 

While  it  has  been  argued  that  there  are 
national  security  considerations  which 
justify  production  for  the  oil  industry,  we 
cannot  afford  to  perpetuate  our  pres- 
ent policy  to  the  detriment  of  a  modem 
growth  Industry  whose  impwrtanoe  will 
surely  increase  over  the  years  ahead. 


must  commence  several  years  In  advance  of 
the  completion  of  the  facilities. 

The  industries  only  realistic  election  at 
this  point  is  to  construct  fadlltlee  abroad, 
as  I  observe  many  U.S.  companies  are  doing. 
This  type  of  action  Is  bound  to  have  an  un- 
favorable long-term  effect  on  our  nations 
security,  its  jobs.  Its  tax  Income,  and  Its  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

I  bring  this  situation  to  your  attention  so 
that   It  may   be   considered   along   with   all 
otiier  possible  modifications  and  changes  in 
the  on  Import  Program. 
Yours  very  tnily, 

'  Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 

U.S.  Senator. 
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Mr.  EAOLirrON  In  conclusion.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  vital 
Importance  of  the  report  to  be  issued 
by  the  Presidents  Task  Force  on  Oil 
Import  Control.  I  have  high  hopes  that 
this  report,  which  Is  expected  to  be  is- 
sued by  the  end  of  this  year,  will  make 
some  new  recommendations  which  will 
rectify  some  of  the  InequiUes  of  our  pres- 
ent program  without  doing  any  violence 
to  our  national  security  or  to  our  do- 
mestic oil  producers.  I  eagerly  await  this 
report  as  do.  I  daresay,  the  distinguished 
senators  previously  mentioned  who  par- 
ticipated in  yesterdays  discussion. 


A  SHOT  IN  THE  ARM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pie.sident.  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country 
the  shortcomings  and  ineffectiveness  of 
our  corrections  .•system  is  the  subject  of 
immediate  public  concern  ?tid  pre.s.sure 
for  action.  Almost  every  day  in  our  news- 
papers we  see  new  indictments  of  the 
failure  of  the  pnion:>.  the  jails,  and  pro- 
bation and  paajle. 

These  methods  have  failed  because 
they  have  never  been  given  the  support 
needed  to  maJce  them  work.  Tlioy  have 
experienced  a  totality  of  neglect  that 
should  weish  heavily  on  the  conscience 
of  every  citizen. 

In  1968.  Congress  took  the  fir.st  sig- 
nificant action  to  make  up  for  this  ne- 
glect. It  enacted  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act.  which  set  up 
the  machinery  and  authorized  the  funds 
to  bring  about  improvement  in  all  areas 
of  law  enforcement,  including  correc- 
tions. 

I  invite  attention  to  an  article  entitled 
"A  Shot  in  the  Arm  for  Corrections." 
written  by  Richard  W.  Velde,  Associate 
Admiiustrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  and  published 
in  the  September.  1969.  issue  of  Federal 
Probation  It  relates  what  is  being  done 
to  begin  the  process  of  change  in  the  field 
of  corrections,  and  it  is  apparent  that  all 
of  the  programs  of  the  new  agency  are 
being  brought  to  bear— bloc  grants,  dis- 
cretionary funds,  technical  assistance, 
research,  and  academic  assistance. 

If  the  task  of  improving  corrections 
is  to  be  accomplished,  a  much  greater 
commitment  must  be  made  at  all  levels 
of  government. 

On  September  9.  1969.  I  introduced  a 
bill.  S.  2875.  designed  to  amend  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  and  provide 
greater  flexibility  to  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  dealing 
with  the  problems  facing  our  Nation's 
corrections  and  penal  systems. 

Since  then  I  have  received  support  for 
this  bill  from  penologists  and  corrections 
officials  from  all  over  the  Nation. 

I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  Senate 
consideration  of  this  necessary  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Velde's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

A  Shot  in  the  Arm  roR  Corrections 
(By  Richard  W.  Velde) 

Corrections  It  in  a  deplorable  state  In  this 
country.  It  has  reached  this  condition  after 


decades  of  neglect  and  apathy  by  the  gen- 
eral public,  by  many  legislators,  and  too  often 
by  corrections  administrators  themselves. 
Current  literature  on  corrections  gives  a  pic- 
ture very  dl  Terent  from  the  reallUes — both 
the  realities  us  we  have  seen  them  and  as 
they  are  de.  crlbed  by  states  In  their  plans 
for  crlmln.il  Justice  system  improvements 
submiued  U)  the  L.iw  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  The  uterature  gives  the 
Impression  tliat  correctional  treatment  pro- 
grams have  reached  a  high  level  of  sophisti- 
cation. Prom  the  state  plans,  however.  It  Is 
evident  that  these  programs  exist  largely  on 
paper. 

STATE    PLA.NS    ARE    HIGHLY    DESCRIPTIVE    Of 

IJEI'LORABI-E    fONDITIONS 

The  state  plans  dtx;ument  the  fact  that 
InstltuUonal  correctional  programs  are  often 
either  nonexistent  or  rudimentary.  Probation 
is  commonly  lacking  In  resources  and  Is 
largely  a  matter  of  form  ratlier  than  sub- 
stance P.irole  standards  and  practices  varj' 
widely.  Everywhere  there  lu-e  Insufficient 
numbers  of  personnel,  and  they  are  gen- 
erallv  underpaid  and  lacking  in  training.  Pa- 
cUlues  are  typically  wanting  where  they  are 
needed,  or  so  hopelessly  rundown  and  archaic 
that  tliev  are  virtually  useless. 

Much  alleged  progress  in  corrections  has 
been  measured  In  terms  of  euphemisms  For 
example,  earlier  this  year  I  visited  a  state 
prison  that  had  recently  been  redesignated 
a  "correctional  institution."  But  It  had  obvi- 
ously remained  a  prison  In  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

In  some  places  the  positions  of  guards 
have  been  retlUed  "correctional  officers  "  But 
;\s  often  as  not  they  have  remained  largely 
undereducated.  untrained.  lU-p.ud.  and  pre- 
octupifd  with  purely  custodial  duties. 

The  "hole"  has  been  given  a  number  of 
different  official  appellations  In  recent  years. 
It  Is  called  "Isolation,"  "seclusion,"  or  a 
■special  treatment  unit."  (Someone  with  a 
sense  of  humor  must  have  thought  up  the 
'.alter  name!)  But  to  the  Inmates  and  per- 
.lonnel  alike  It  remains  the  "hole,"  and  from 
the  forbidding  appearance  of  the  place  In 
most  Institutions  that  I  have  seen,  a  more 
dlgnltled  term  Is  unwarranted. 

In  plan  after  plan,  we  find  the  same  con- 
ditions recounted  by  states.  Only  words 
change; 

.  .  "(The  state's)  Jails  tend  generally  to 
be  in  abominable  condition  ...  a  public  dis- 
grace and  a  continuing  breeding  ground 
!.ir  crime  Too  ui'cn   youthful  criminals 

are  thrown  In  with  seasoned  offenders  who 
lurther  indoctrinate  them  in  the  ways  of 
the  criminally  corrupt  ..." 

.  .  .  "Seventy-nine  percent  of  the  county 
and  city  Jails  are  substandard  .  .  .  dungcon- 
hke  l.(cil.tu-s.  iinht  fur  liunian  hataita- 
■  '.ill 

.  .  "Juvenile  educational  and  rehabilita- 
tion activities  are  substandard  .  .  .  ." 

.  .  "There  are  no  alternatives  to  Incar- 
ceration of  Juveniles,  such  as  halfway 
hoii.^es  .  .    ." 

.  .  .  "Juvenile  probation  is  understaffed, 
underfunded,  and  undertralned  ..." 

.  .  .  "(County  work  camps)  apparently  keep 
poor  records,  possibly  not  knowing  or  caring 
who  is  where,  or  why.  unless  someone  asks" 
.  .  .  "More  convicted  Juveniles  and  adults 
cuuld  be  put  on  probation  If  adequate  super- 
vision could  be  supplied  .  .  .  ." 

.  .  .  "The  need  for  Improvements  In  the 
area  of  probation  Is  enormous  .  .  .  ." 

.  ,  .  "Resources  for  the  correction  of  offend- 
ers except  for  limited  educational  and  voca- 
tional programs  are  almost  nonexistent  .  . 

.  .  .  "As  a  result  of  inadequate  local  deten- 
tion facilities,  children  have  been  placed  in 
situations  that  were  reportedly  unfit  for 
the  confinement  of  animals  and  which  have 
resulted  in  suicides.  Injuries,  and  children 
being  subjected  to  unsanitary  conditions  and 
undesirable  influences  .  .  .   ." 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  thing  about 


the  state  plans  that  we  received  during  the 
fiscal  year  1969  is  the  honesty  with  which 
the  state  planning  agencies  have  descnbeti 
and  identified  the  problems  in  their  cor;ec- 
tlonal  agencies. 

Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  fact  Is  f.ia! 
not  enough  of  the  state  plans  proposed  a:iv 
Immediate  action  to  do  away  with  these  dis- 
graceful conditions. 

But.  undeniably,  the  states  at  least  .•.< - 
knowledged  the  problems  and  supplied  ah  i  .- 
dant  documentation.  The  next  step  is  to  gi.  . 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  it  is  time,  an.i 
long  past  time,  to  take  action— to  bring  wkli  - 
spread.    meaningfiU    Improvements.    This 

one  of  the  priorities  of  the  Law  Eiiforcenif : 

Assistance  Administration    (I.EAA  )  . 
LEA  A  PROGRAMS 

During  the  Uscal  year  1069  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  award- 
ed $25  million  in  action  grants  to  the  state-: 
For  1970.  Congress  has  authorized,  thout;!i 
not  yet  appropriated,  a  budget  of  $300  mil- 
lion If  this  appropriation  is  forthcomliu- 
$225  million  wotild  go  to  the  states  in  actii'.-. 
grants  It  can  be  an  ausplcKnis  beginning  : 
corrections  gets  its  proper  share.  It  can  mei.i. 
that  corrections  will  finally  end  its  down- 
ward drift.  It  can  mean  the  start  of  the  loii  • 
climb  toward  respectable  accomplishment 

In  addition  to  the  $225  million  in  acn>  ;. 
funds,  the  administrators  of  LEAA  can  c.\- 
pend  15  percent  of  the  total  budget  on  '.a 
enforcement  projects  they  feel  have  su;.- 
stantial  significance.  Corrections  also  <» - 
cuples  a  higher  priority  in  this  program.  W" 
are  looking  for  sound  Ideas  In  the  field  '  ; 
corrections.  If  the  idea  Is  promising,  we  -xWl 
^it  down  with  the  applicant  and  develop  .i 
formal  proposal.  The  discretionary  author;! 
will  be  used  chiefly  to  fund  Innovative  i  r 
demonstration  programs  that  may  have  nii- 
tional  Implications,  or  to  initiate  within  i 
state  valuable  programs  used  elsewhere. 

Research  projects  will  be  funded  direct!-, 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforo  - 
ment  and  Criminal  Justice,  the  research  a::i. 
of  LEAA.  The  Institute  gives  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  promising  corrections  research  an  : 
to  develop  new  techniques  for  the  rehablh- 
t  at  ion  of  offenders. 

The   Academic   Assistance   program   Is   an- 
other LEAA  resource.  It  is  Intended  to  dea. 
with   the  dismal   fact   that  the   .-iverage  cor- 
rectional employee  does  not  even  have  a  hit:  . 
schoal   education.  The  Academic   Asslstan 
program  finances  college  degree  studies.  C"  ■ 
rections  and  law  enforcement  personnel  a;- 
eligible  for  a  loan  of  up  to  $1,800  a  year  or  .i 
grant  of  up  to  $300  a  quarter.  A  correction 
employee  can  cancel  the  entire  Indebtediu 
If  he  will  then  wo.'-k  in  corrections  lor  the   '■ 
years  following  a  graduation 

In    fiscal    1969.    unlortunately.   correction- 
did  not  cjet  its  proper  share  of  the  Academ; 
Assistance  funds.  In  some  Instances,  colics  • 
financial  aid  officers  did  not  understand  thi.- 
correctional  employees  qualified  as  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  were  therefore  entitle  . 
t3  loans  and  grants.  In  other  Instances,  p-:  - 
lice  personnel  apparently  were  favored  ovi  - 
those  in   corrections.   We  learned  about  on 
mst.uice   of    this    rather   dramatically    whc 
the    head    of    one    correctional    institutkn 
stormed  into  our  office  with  the  news  that  1. 
had  been  "robbed"! 

This  general  situation  has  been  correctc  • 
In  the  future,  grants  and  loans  will  be  dl.- 
trlbuted  In  proportion  to  the  relative  num- 
ber of  applications  from  police  and  corret - 
tlons  personnel.  It  now  is  up  to  correctioin 
personnel  to  get  their  share. 

Another  LEIAA  program  offers  technical  as- 
sistance to  state,  county,  and  local  corre<  - 
tlonal  agencies,  and  to  state  planning  agen- 
cies. Two  million  dollars  has  been  budgetco 
for  LEAA  technical  assistance  In  fiscal  1970 — 
much  of  which  will  go  to  corrections.  Wf 
also  have  other  resources  upKJn  which  we 
can  depend,  such  as  the  Federal  Bureau  o: 
Prisons,  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
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tlon.  and  Welfare,  the  Labor  Department, 
.aid  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Through  these  and  other  means,  we  can 
■  Ornish  to  correctional  agencies  qualified  as- 
sistance in  such  fields  as  probation,  parole, 
uistltuilona.  Jails,  Juvenile  delinquency,  com- 
munity programs,  architecture,  engineering, 
construction,  research,  and  management. 
.\nd  we  do  not  charge  a  dime  for  It. 

In  anv  of  these  programs — action  grants, 
discretionary  funds,  academic  assistance,  re- 
.■^earch  and  technical  assistance — the  point 
of  contact  for  correctional  agencies  is  LElAA's 
Corrections    Division.   The    Division    has    the 

responsibility  to  coordinate  LEAA  corrections 

programs  and  to  give  correctional  agencies 
all  assistance  within  the  responsibility  of 
LEAA. 

LEAA'S  CORRECTIONAL  PRIORrriES 

Each  state  mvist  set  Its  own  priorities  lor 

ctlon  progr,\ms.  However,  LEAA  grants  will 

affect  national  trends  and  In  view  of  that, 

LEAA  has  developed  a  number  of  what  to  us 

.ire  Important  priorities. 

On  the  basis  of  our  study  of  the  state 
olans,  we  conclude  that  the  field  of  probation 
.'.ffers  the  best  opportunity  for  Immediate, 
visible  improvement  In  the  correctional  proc- 
nss.  Planning  agencies  of  state  after  state 
have  observed  that  because  probation  serv- 
ices are  missing  or  weak,  many  Judges  depend 
upon  imprisonment  as  the  only  effective  dis- 
position of  cases.  One  planning  agency  wrote: 
In  1967,  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
persons  committed  to  the  State  Board  of 
Corrections  were  first  offenders  .  .  .  ." 

Another   said:    "The    lack    of    probatlonal 

ervlces   forces  the  court  to  rely  heavily  on 

tat*  residential  Institutions.  As  a  result,  20 

jiercent  were  committed  without  even  having 

:)een  on  probation    ..." 

Every  career  corrections  official  knows  that 
-o  use  imprisonment  when  probation  Is  indi- 
cated Is  a  short-sighted  and  expensive  policy. 
It  costs  $3,000  to  $4,000  a  year  to  keep  an 
dult  In  prison  and  .as  much  as  $6,000  a  year 
:or  a  Juvenile  or  youth  offender.  Probation 
costs  are  a  fraction  of  those  sums.  It  Is  much 
cheaper  for  a  state  to  provide  good  probation 
services,  even  If  additional  appropriations  are 
necessary,  than  it  Is  to  give  the  Judges  little 
choice   but  to  send  offenders   to  prison.  If 
rehabilitation  of  the  offender  is  our  primary 
>bjectlve — and  we  believe  that  It  must  be — 
•  he  desired  result  Is  more  likely  to  come  about 
:is  a  result  of  probation.  The  prison  or  the 
uvenlle  Institution  Is  more  Ukely  to  bring 
.bout  the  oppKJslte  result. 

The  California  Legislature's  Office  of  Re- 
.-earch  recently  completed  a  major  study  of 
•his  problem.  The  study  Indicated  that  If 
.'ill  California  counties  would  reduce  their 
prison  commitment  rates  to  those  already  In 
effect  In  some  of  the  large  counties,  com- 
mitments to  the  state  prisons  would  be  re- 
duced 60  percent.  This  development  wotUd 
.-ave  approximately  $75  million  In  operating 
costs.  It  would  also  make  It  unnecessary  to 
ouild  any  more  prisons  for  the  next  5  years. 
A  number  of  state  planning  agencies  have 
come  to  similar  concUislons.  As  a  result,  we 
hope  to  see  increasing  numbers  of  states 
(inphaslze  probation  Improvements  In  their 
action  proposals  And  to  the  extent  that  we 
can.  we  Intend  to  see  that  our  discretionary 
and  research  funds  are  used  to  support  this 
priority. 

Other  needs  also  are  clear.  We  need  more 
probation  personnel.  We  need  better  trained 
;)ersonnel.    Probation    methods    themselves 
hould  be  refined,  with  more  flexibility  in 
•  he  amount  of  personnel  time  given  to  each 
probationer    and    the    length    of    probation 
erms.   More  resources  are   required  so  that 
;irobatlon  officers  may  obtain  such  services 
s  technical  training  or  medical  or  psychiat- 
ric   treatment    for    their    probationers.    Pro- 
oatlon  officers  should  also  be  able  to  place 
their  probationers  in  various  types  of  com- 


munity programs— halfway  houses,  new  ca- 
reer programs.  Job  training,  volunteer  pro- 
grams. 

Related  to  the  problem  of  improving  pro- 
bation Is,  of  course,  the  problem  of  improv- 
ing parole.  Both  need  to  be  strengthened  in 
the  same  ways.  In  virtually  no  other  phase 
of  corrections  do  policies  and  practices  vary 
so  widely  from  state  to  state  as  in  parole. 
In  some  states,  the  chief  means  of  release  is 
by  parole.  In  other  states  it  is  little  used. 
And  there  Is  every  variation  In  between. 

The  potential  for  Improvement  is  pointed 
up  by  the  California  study,  which  said:  "If 
mean  time  served  In  state  correctional  in- 
stitutions were  reduced  by  20  percent,  the 
effect  on  serious  crime  would  be  insignifi- 
cant or   nil.   but   the   cost   savings   great." 

Research  also  suggests  that  the  longer  a 
person  is  Imprisoned,  the  less  his  chances  of 
rehabilitation.  The  prison  is  still  the  best  way 
of  insuring  that  criminal  behavior  is  perpet- 
uated. It  may  be  that  In  the  United  States 
we  rely  on  imprisonment  so  much  because 
we  are"  still  primarily  interested  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  offender.  But  if  so.  we  arc 
paving  a  high  price  for  our  vlndictiveness. 
We  not  onlv  are  paying  the  much  heavier 
financial  costs  of  imprisonment,  but  also 
are  producing  a  large  corps  of  thoroughly 
confirmed  criminals. 


THE    SHAME    OF    THE    JAILS 

Another  priority  for  improvement  has  to  be 
the  American  Jail  and  police  lockups  There 
are  thousands  of  these  facilities,  and.  typ- 
ically they  are  a  disgrace  to  our  people  and 
our  Nation.  The  LEAA  Administrator.  Charles 
Rogovin.  visited  one  recently,  and  after  aji 
hour  and  a  half  went  away  with  deep  feel- 
ings of  disgust  and  revulsion.  The  prison- 
ers were  herded  together  In  dark,  dirty  cells, 
.-uid  for  manv  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
sit  in  Idleness  month  after  month.  The  Jail 
was  run  largely  by  the  prisoners  themselves. 
The  situation  represented  by  this  Jail  is 
duplicated  many  times  around  the  country. 
We  note  the  same  comments  on  Jails  in 
state  plan  after  state  plan.  One  eastern 
state  said:  "None  of  these  Jails  provides 
anything  beyond  custodial  care.  In  many 
it  IS  impossible  to  segregate  adults  effec- 
tively. Most  are  In  poor  physical  condition. 
During  night  hours  no  one  supervises  in- 
mates and  inmates  sometimes  infilct  horrible 
atrocities  on  each  other  .  .  .  ." 

In  one  state,  the  Jails  average  more  than 
100  vears  old! 

The  problem  of  improving  our  Jails  is  so 
formidable  that  it  will  take  many  years 
cmd  billions  of  dollars  to  obtain  any  notice- 
able results.  Many  of  the  Jails  simply  have 
to  be  replaced.  About  the  best  hope  for  the 
immediate  future  Is  to  encourage  such  pro- 
grams as  work  release.  This  Is  a  method  of  at 
least  minimizing  the  damage  that  the  Jali 
can  do.  The  offender  can  work  in  the  com- 
munity during  the  day,  and  sleep  in  the  Jail 
at  night. 

The  White  House  has  set  for  LEAA  the 
task  of  developing  a  prototype  of  a  new 
kind  of  jail— a  community  facility.  In  ad- 
dition to  detention.  U  would  prortde  for  all 
tvpes  of  diagnostc  resources  for  the  courts, 
probation  facilities,  space  for  a  community 
residential  center,  counseling,  and.  of  course, 
classrooms  and  medical  facilities. 

We  will  use  discretionary  funds  to  de- 
velop appropriate  models  and  to  encourage 
adaptations  of  the  models  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  communities  around  the  Nation.  But 
very  largely  the  task  of  replacing  the  present 
Jail"  system  with  something  more  humane 
and  constructive  will  have  to  be  a  Job  for 
the  communities.  Tlie  problem  is  too  wide- 
spread  for  LEAA   to   tackle   alone. 

MINIMIZING  DESTRUCTIVE  EFTECTS  OF 
IMPRISONMENT 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  the  prison, 
that     peculiar     American     contribution     to 


civilization.  It  has  not  improved  much  since 
the  Quakers  first  conceived  of  It  200  years 
ago  In  Pennsylvania. 

We  read  and  hear  about  programs  of  "cor- 
rectional treatment"  In  prison  But  a  visit 
to  a  typical  prison  usually  shows  that  ireai- 
ment  "is  so  much  hocu£-pocus.  The  prison  by 
Its  verv  nature  must  be  considered  our  least 
effective  method  of  bringing  about  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  offender.  Perhaps  it  can 
never  be  reallv  effective  In  this  respect,  but 
the  damage  Itdoes  can  certainly  be  reduced. 

Many  prisons— at  least  25  that  I  know  of— 
are  mo're  than  100  years  old.  And  too  many 
of  the  newer  facilities  are  no  better,  either 
in  design  or  physical  condition.  Our  prisons. 

typically,  are  nothing  but  human  ware- 
houses. Regimfentation  is  so  bad  that  to  si>eak 
of  rehabilitation  or  •individualized  treat- 
ment," as  it  Is  often  stated,  is  to  abuse  the 
meaning  of  words. 

We  need  to  change  our  national  policy  on 
the  use  of  prisons  There  Is  a  great  need,  of 
course,  to  protect  society.  Despite  the  best 
rehabilitative  efforts,  there  always  will  be 
some  men  who  are  too  dangerous  to  be  at 
large:  thev  must  be  kept  in  prison 

But  we'  cannot  lose  hope  even  here,  and 
we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  find  some 
wav  of  minimizing  the  bad  effects  of  the  prjs- 
on'on  inmates.  Even  some  hardened  cases 
will  eventually  gain  the  maturity  that  comes 
with  the  passing  of  years,  and  eventually  be 
released.  Prison  programs  mtist  be  conceived 
with  this  possibility  In  mind. 

We  need  work  release  to  get  some  of  these 
men  out  of  the  prison  until  they  become 
eligible  for  parole.  We  need  halfway  houses 
=o  that  some  of  these  men  can  be  reintro- 
duced gradually  to  the  community.  Even  in 
the  prison,  we  need  volunteer  programs. 
Neither  keeper  nor  prisoner  has  an  inspiring 
influence  on  the  other.  Bva  the  --olunteer 
from  the  community  can  directly  affect  the 
attitudes,  hopes,  and  aspiration  ot  the  im- 
prisoned. 

We  alreadv  have  educational  and  voca- 
tional training  programs  in  most  prisons  But 
often  thev  are  verv  inadequate.  We  need  edu- 
cational programs  that  really  educate,  voca- 
tional training  programs  that  really  teach 
usable  occupations  and  skills  We  deceive 
only  ourselves,  for  example,  when  we  record 
the  cellhouse  mop  brigade  as  "balidlng 
ctistodlans"  enrolled  in  vocational  training. 
And  when  half  a  dozen  prisoners  are  assigned 
to  a  task  that  one  person  can  easily  do— 
the  typical  situation  in  prison— we  are  pro- 
viding neither  employment  nor  training. 

One  state  plan  summed  it  up  this  way: 
■Penal  facilities,  adult  and  juvenile,  are  m- 
adequate   and   overcrowded  "   But    few- 

states  planned  to  do  anything  at  all  for 
their  prisons  with  their  1969  LEAA  money. 
Is  it  that  thev  share  our  society's  traditional 
habit  of  giving  corrections  only  the  crumbs 
of  the  state  budget? 

LEAA    EMPHASIS    ON    CORRECTIONS 

So  far  as  the  LEAA  budget  is  concerned, 
wp  are  determined  that  corrections  will  re- 
ceive its  appropriate  share  of  funds.  It  will 
receive  support  and  emphasis  as  full  as  that 
accorded  any  other  element  of  law  enforce- 
ment Yet  if  our  objectives  are  to  be  achieved, 
the  same  principle  will  have  to  be  shared  by 
the  states  and  their  planning  agencies,  and 
local  governments,  too. 

The  task  of  Improving  corrections  has  to 
be  a  cooperative  effort.  For  nearly  its  entire 
history,  corrections  has  wallowed  in  neglect 
and  apathv.  To  get  out  is  going  to  be  a 
tremendous  Job.  LEAA  will  seeks  help  from 
all  responsible  sources.  We  will  go  an>-where 
in  the  country  to  help. 

One  state  plan  contained  this  statemeju : 
"The  state's  correctional  system,  including 
parole  and  probation,  has  been  studied  and 
restudied.  but  for  reasons  largely  f.nanclal 
and  political,  the  findlnss  have  never  been 
tested  or  implemented.  .  . 
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We    have    no    time    to    waste    simply    on 

studies 

The  amount  of  LEAA  money  available  for 
nscal  1969  was  relatively  small  compared  to 
what  we  anticipate  will  be  available  In  the 
years  ahead  Accordlnij  to  the  state  plans, 
the  1969  action  money  will  be  distributed 
approximately  according  to  this  tabulation 


Police 
Cou'ts 

Correclions.  . 
Mi5cellaneoij<; 


Gouts    Percentage 


$18  6ilfl  i»on 
1 ,  400.  000 
1  400.000 

i,;oo.ooo 


74  2 

13.5 
6.3 


Iol4l         .  , 25,100,000 


The   commit 


100.0 


tment   of  LEAA   funds   ranged 

from  50  percent  in  Guam  to  zero  percent  m 
two  states. 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  corrections 
monev,  $1,281,894  or  36.4  percent,  went  Into 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs  i  not  Includ- 
ing police  prevention  or  community  educa- 
tion programs)  Adult  InsUtutlons  got  «872,- 
196  or  24  8  percent,  adult  parole  and  proba- 
tion ,«750,902.  or  21  3  percent.  Jails  $291,115. 
or  H3  percent.  ;ind  such  miscellaneous  activ- 
ities as  research  and  personnel  newsletters. 
$324,438.  or  9  2  percent  Community  programs 
were  well  represented  in  all  of  the  tlrst  four 
categories. 

All  in  all.  corrections  shared  In  the  various 
LEAA  funding  programs  as  follows: 


Total 


Correction 


PeiceiU 


Discretionary      -  ,  $3,700,000 

Research 2.900.000 

Block .-      25,100.000 


$700,  000  18.  9 

bbU  '100  18.9 

3.400.000  13  5 


Total I.      31,700.000 


4. 650.  000 


14.6 


A  number  of  the  states,  including  Wash- 
ington Marvland.  Colorado.  Connecticut,  and 
Massachusetts,  put  the  1969  money  to  use 
on  excellent  programs.  One  of  the  projects 
funded  by  the  State  of  Washington  Is  an  In- 
tensive probation  service  for  youth  who  are 
so  .sericusly  delinquent  that  they  would 
otherwise  be  institutionalized.  The  State  aUo 
started  a  project  to  do  away  with  obsolete 
jails  and  replace  them  with  regional  deten- 
tion and  diagnostic  and  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties. Both  addre.ss  correctional  problems  that 
are  high  priority  issues  all  over  the  country 

Maryland  ts  training  volunteers  for  inten- 
sive work  with  probationers.  Colorado  is  at- 
tempting to  keep  youngsters  out  of  institu- 
tions by  developing  group  homes  for  proba- 
tioners and  parolees.  Connecticut  is  working 
on  a  similar  program. 

Massachusetts  has  funded  a  project  to 
provide  intensive  probation  services  to  per- 
sons in  high  risk  districts,  with  the  em- 
Vhasls  on  the  use  of  a  wide  range  of  com- 
munitv  resources  and  programs.  It  also  has 
funded  a  number  of  other  projects  In  the 
corrections  field.  We  trust  it  h  no  coinci- 
dence that  the  Administrator  of  LEAA, 
Charles  Rogovln,  Is  from  Massachusetts! 

A  varietv  of  innovative  programs  have  been 
undertaken  in  several  other  .states  With 
larger  Investments  in  coming  years—  partic- 
ularly in  community  programs  —the  impact 
of  LEAA  aid  on  the  corrections  field  .should 
produce  significant  results  in  2  or  3  years 
Within  that  time  it  also  can  bring  about  a 
shift  in  emphasis  from  the  large-scale  com- 
mitment of  offenders  to  Jails  and  prisons  t« 
a  more  general  reliance  on  probation  and 
community  programs. 


SANTA    BARBARA    CHANNEL   CHAL- 
LENGES OIL  INDUSTRY  SKILLS 

Mr.   CRANSTON    Mr.   Presideiu.   last 
weekend    a    bizarre    new    chapter    was 


added  to  the  tragic  history  of  oil  devel- 
opment in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 
Sun  Oil  Co.  had  hauled  an  oil  platform 
down  from  Oakland  to  be  installed  on 
Its  lease,  which,  incidentally,  is  adjacent 
to  the  Union  lease  where  oil  is  still 
leaking  from  the  site  of  last  January's 
blowout. 

Unfortunately,  the  platform  has  been 
less  than  tractable  to  the  present  state 
of  the  skills  of  th«  industry's  petroleum 
technicians.  Twice  this  last  weekend  the 
platform  has  tumbled  upside  down  and 
fallen  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  chan- 
nel. This  morning,  the  platform  still 
floats  upside  down,  resisting  efforts  to 
right  It,  according  to  reports  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Santa  Barbara.  This  inaus- 
picious demonstration  of  industrial  tech- 
niques should  not  go  unnoticed  by  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  how  safe 
our  present  drilling  practices  are.  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  take  note  of  the  Sun 
Oil  platform  saga  as  described  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Sunday  and  Monday  reports  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Platform  Mav  Be  Erected  Today — Oil  Well 

Nerve  War  Heads  for  Showdown 

I  By  Noel  Greenwood ) 

The    oil    well    platform    battle    is    headed 

for    a    showdown— possibly    this    morning  — 

off  the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara 

Sun  on  Co  work  crews  Saturday  towed 
their  disabled  3.100-ton  drilling  platform  to 
deeper  water  to  gain  more  inantuvering  room 
as  attempts  are  made  to  right  it. 

Antlplatforin  fc-rces  drifted  nearby  in  a 
small  sloop,  prepared  to  attempt  blocking 
the  ,irea  wtiere  the  jilutform  is  lo  be  erected. 
Although  time  estimates  were  xincertain. 
one  oil  company  .spokesman  said  crews  may 
be  ready  to  place  the  platform  at  Its  planned 
location  sometime  this  morning. 

That  wmld  bring  on  the  confrontation 
between  work  crews  and  protesting  rest- 
dents  that  has  been  building  since  the  plat- 
lorm  wiis  floated  down  from  Oakland  last 
week. 

The  drilling  platform  tipped  and  sank  Fri- 
day as  It  was  being  unloaded  from  a  barge, 
preparatory  to  bel.ig  placed  in  U'O  feet  of 
water  about  six  miles  south  of  S.mta  Bar- 
bara. 

There.  .Sun  Oil  intends  to  produce  oil 
from  5.760  acres  beneath  the  ocean  floor, 
leased  from  the  federal  government  in  1968 
for  538  4  million. 

But  toes  of  further  oil  drilling  In  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel— spurred  by  mem- 
ories of  the  Union  Oil  spill  in  January — 
have  mounted  a  24-hour  ■tlsh-in"  to  pre- 
vent  the  platform   from   beinp  erected. 

They  have  rallied  around  an  organization 
called"  GOO  iGet  Oil  Out  i .  led  by  former 
Democratic  State  Sen.  Alvln  Weingand  of 
Santa  Barbara. 

Welng:ind  Saturday  wired  President  Nixon 
for  help,  saymc  the  platform  accident  "once 
again  highlights  ;the)  inability  to  control 
offshore  drilling  at  any  stage." 
He  added  in  his  telegram: 
"We  implore  you.  Mr.  President,  to  stop 
this  tragedy  before  Santa  Barbara  Is  once 
again  the  recipient  of  millions  of  barrels 
of  pollution.  We  cannot  take  another  dis- 
aster." 

A  Sun  OH  spokesman,  however,  said   the 
platform  accident   was  being  exaggerated. 
"Everybody  talks  about  this  as  a  disaster," 


he  said  "It's  not  It's  just  a  matter  of  this 
thing  having  turned  topsy-turvy  in  the 
water." 

The  platform,  upside  down  with  Its  eight 
legs  protruding  from  the  water,  went  down 
in  about  250  feet  of  water  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  site  where  It  Is  to  be  erected. 

The  oil  company  spokesman  said  a  tug 
which  took  the  platform  under  tow  late 
Saturday  afternoon  would  haul  It  about  3'j 
miles  seaward  to  a  big  ocean-going  derrick. 
Using  cables  placed  by  divers,  the  derrick 
will  raise  the  platform.  A  "Jacket"  of  air- 
flUed  plpee  will  keep  it  buoyant. 

Crews  will  then  be  ready  to  haul  the  plat- 
form to  its  permanent  location  and  posi- 
tion It  right-side  up. 

Antlplatform  forces  are  pinning  their 
hopes  on  a  ruling  expected  from  the  U  S. 
Supreme  Court  Monday.  The  court  has  been 
asked  by  attorneys  for  Santa  Barbara  Coun- 
ty and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Uni<  n 
to  halt  erection  of  the  platform. 

Sun  on  has  said  that  should  the  blockade 
prove  a  problem,  any  attempt  to  break  ;t 
would  be  made  in  court — not  at  sea. 

The  Coast  Guard  stationed  the  cutter  Pt 
Evans  at  the  scene  Saturday,  but  said  it 
was  there  for  surveillance  purposes  only. 

Harold  Beverldge  and  Bob  Waters.  GOO 
leaders,  said  oil  company  boats  harassed  the 
GOO  craft  Friday  night. 

Waters  said  he  was  roused  from  his  bunk 
when  one  oil  boat  passed  close  by. 

■  We  couldn't  have  gotten  a  boat  between 
our  stern  and  him  when  lie  passed."  Waters 
said 

Oil  company  spokesmen  couldn't  be 
reached  for  comment. 

Bevendge's  34-foot  sloop,  the  Galadrlel.  is 
one  of  several  boats  being  used  in  shifts 
to  monitor  the  drilling  platform  site. 

The  floating  war  of  nerves  has  been  height- 
ened by  periodic  hints  from  the  oil  com- 
pany that  GOO  forces  really  don't  have  the 
oil  platform  site  accurately  plotted. 

But  GOO  leaders  say  they  do.  and  others 
assert  that  the  site  Is  clearly  marked  with 
buoys. 

Oil  Platform  Raised,  Then  Tips  Over 
Again  Firm  Refises  to  Disciss  Problems 
OR  Plans  for  Erecting  Rig  in  Channel 

I  By  John  Schelbe) 
Sun  OH   Co  's  drilling  platform  off  Santa 
Barbara  was  raised  on  its  side  by  workmen 
early  Sunday,  but  by  late  afternoon  it  was 
again  floating  upside  down. 

Company  spokesmen  refused  to  discuss  any 
problems  they  may  be  having  with  the  plat- 
form. They  also  declined  to  Indicate  when 
workmen  will  try  to  erect  the  rig. 

Seagoing  protesters  from  GOO  (Get  OH 
Out  1  cruised  nearby  In  a  sloop,  determined 
to  block  any  attempt  to  Install  the  platform 
by  po.sltioning  their  boat  directly  over  the 
platform  site. 

The  platform,  which  will  be  erected  In  a 
tilting  maneuver  by  a  •  •  *  large  drilling 
site. 

The  platform  site,  which  Is  five  and  one 
half  miles  from  .Santa  Barbara's  beaches.  Is 
situated  In  an  east-west  line  with  five  other 
oil  towers. 

barge  beyond  drilling  site 

The  barge  carrying  the  derrick  lay  a  mile 
to  sea  beyond  the"  drilling  site  Sunday  night 

The  Coast  Guard  cutter  Point  Evans, 
berthed  in  Santa  Barbara,  stood  by,  waiting 
for  the  word  from  Sun  OH  that  the  platform 
was  ready  to  be  placed. 

"We  intend  to  be  there  when  the  platform 
's  positioned"  said  Lt.  James  Getrntm.  "We're 
obligated  to  protect  life  and  property  at  sea." 

The  platform,  from  which  Sun  OH  intends 
to  drill  as  many  as  60  wells,  turned  upside 
down  and  sank  Friday.  Work  crews  succeeded 
Sunday  In  raising  the  platform  on  Ita  side, 
with  buoyancy  provided  by  the  "jacket"  of 
alr-fllled  pipes. 
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invited  them  " 

denies    claims    made    SATtmDAT 

He  denied  claims  made  Saturday  by  GOO 

.,ut  "    saw    Mrs.    Harold    Beverldge.    a    GOO 

■'%'!m  Oil  intends  to  begin  exploring  for  oU 
.cfoss  5  60  acres  of  ocein  floor,  leased  from 
; lie  federal  government  for  more  than  $61.4 

"'Cs"of  any  new  oil  drilling  In  the  Santa 
i-><:t    .lanuarv.    mountea    uicji 

'.or  help.  ^^^^^^____ 

THANKSGIVING  AND  CHRISTMAS 
AC?^TIES  TOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
IN   KANSAS 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  whp  the 
National  Federal  of  Women's  Clubs  is 
nlanmng  activities  for  senior  citizens  for 
Knksguing.  the  Kansas  chapter  of  mis 
organization  is  going  a  step  further 

The  Kansas  chapter  plans  U>  host  din- 
ners and  other  activities  throughout  the 
Than^giving  and  Christmas  holidays. 

Mrs  Charles  O.  Smith.  Holcomb  is 
chairman  for  the  Kansas  e^•ents^  and  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  I  am  a  State 

"^Sis  a  prime  example  of  how  vol- 
unTS  action  at  the  community  lev^  can 
help  senior  citizens  who  are  without  lam 
rto  share  in  the  joys  experienced  by 
others  during  the  holiday  season  "The 
Women^^Federation  and  especially  the 
Kansas  group  is  to  be  commended  for 
devoting  great  energy-  ,f"d  ,/^^"^.  ^ 
others  during  an  especially  busy  time  oi 

the  year.     ^^^___^_^_ 

A    PLAN   TO    END   VIOLENCE— HERE 
AND  VIETNAM 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Shapp's  remarks  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  „^^,.^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addr^s 
wai  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  15.  the  day  of  the  l^rst  peace 
^nrstorium  Mr  Milton  J.  Shapp  deliv- 
^r^d  an  eloquent,  hard-hitting  address 
entitled 'A  Plan  To  End  Violenc^Here 
and  Vietnam."  Mr.  Shapp.  who  waged  an 
fmprSve  campaign  for  the  governor- 
.ship  of  Pennsylvania  in  1968.  is  a  suc- 
cessful highly  respected  industrialist 
and  civic  leader.  I  know  him  as  a  per- 
sonal mend  and  a  fellow  advocate  of 

''^hTs  address  was  delivered  at  Bryn 
Mawr  college.  Perm  State  gnive^ty. 
and  at  a  torchlight  raUy  at  Erie.  Pa. 


A  PLAN  TO  END  ViOLENCE-HERE  AND  VIETNAM 

(By  Milton  J.  Shapp) 
in  vour  inaugural  Address  l^t/^«'«^*^Z; 
President  NUon,  you  told  ^^jX\^^tre!^ 
you  had  seen  during  Campaign  68  that  reaa 
"Rrlne  Us  Together."  I  remember  how  your 
voice  luaveT^  as  you  told  us  "^at  mi^^^f," 
would  be  the  hallmark  of  your  Adm^nlstra- 
ilon    You  promised  to  strive  at  all  times  to 

bnng  us  together.  Well,  here  we  are! 

UnfoTtu^tely.  we  find  It  necessary  to  come 
together  today  to  protest  violence,  here  and 
la  Viet  N^.  We  rVlse  our  voices  against  ^ 
enttenched  leadership  In  our  nation  that 
se'l^  to'^^pose  Its  wlU  upon  the  ^ple  o^ 
other   nations   at   the  expense  of   our   own 

PT'.'Nlxon,   you-ve  blown  your   cooLLa^t 
week  you  warned  that  you  would  not  ^e  in 
fluenced  by  protest*  against  your  Viet  Nam 

E;h^eTmo^nstrrn^"-o:v^ 

1  d^Sle  of  the  ostrich  School  of  ^^^^^^^ 

c^e  now  Mr.  President.  You've  only  been 
In^'oXe  nine  months.  I  -«gest  y-  g^^^^^ 
collect  call  to  Austin.  Texas  and  ask  UBJ 
what  happened  in  1968.  nothing  new 

The  statement  that  there  s  """'   »     ^ 
vou  can  learn  could  be  almost  a^  f  atef^  ^or 
■you  as  Marie  Antoinette's.     Let  Them  Eat 

""  Make  no  mistake  about  It.  Tbls  ^^ake  eat- 

irh^srerrtiiryrardTrTeSri 

HSb::i^^h =31: : 

Now  I  must  admit  that  protesting  to  the 
esSshment  in  Washington  often  seems 
much  Uk^  complaining  to  a  cigarette  ma- 
chine that  has  shortchanged  you. 

But  the  Viet  Nam  protests   are   bringing 

S  ^a2a"^^:"^he  immorality    of    our    Viet 

^^Go'^ickt  last  October,  ^e  ^eat  .eb.. 
in   this   nation   raged    around   the    Issue 
•■"T°rvCdebre'S  and  how  soon  we 

^^^^ix^tta°r"^f  .^'"eep^-P  tbe  Pre-re  and 
cenalnlv  bv  1971.  we  will  be  debating  along 
S  returned  GI's  how  we  can  prevent  fu- 

^"^ipiort^^'our  position  comes  today  from 

-^HTwTurh^^:^er/ofr^ 

^"n  specific  example.  I  a,.  In^om^let. 
agreement  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Prank 

SSlviLrsS   vrw   oo„,e„lo„   this 

us  i  a  nation  of  physical  misfits.  The  British 
Empire  whaus  left  of  It.  Is  a  pe^^ct  example 
of  whai  more  than  200  years  of  periodic  war 
can  do  to  a  nation  of  peopie. 


Mr  Nixon,  as  the  young  Mr.  Lalrd  who 
m«ches  in  Wisconsin  today,  will  probably 
Su  hlsfather  tonight,  you  can  do  no  more 
to  stoD  the  anti-war  tide  sweeping  this  na- 
t^on^han  King  Canute  could  halt  the  waves, 
-^here  are  those  in  this  nation  who  sln- 
ceSy  beueve  that  pulling  out  of  Viet  Nam 
Z"  represent  a  serious  los.  of  face_  and^wm 

be  an  affront  to  the  memory  of  the  40.WU 

Arr^ertcans  who  have  died  In  the  waj. 

"^hlre  are  some  who  believe  strongly  and 

sii^cerely    that    for    these   reasons    we    must 

carrv  on  to  victory  in  Viet  Nam. 

Sere  are  some  who  feel  that  even  though 

victo^  mav  not  be  attainable,  we  must,  none- 

thS,^ry  on  to  justify  the  deaths  of  our 

^"rdnTc^  accept  these  views  anymore  than 
I  can  accept  the  inane  utterlngs  of  a  man  I 
heard  ^P^hllaxlelphla's  WCAU  two-way-^r^^o 
lacjt  week  He  said,  "We  must  not  pull  out  oi 
iTet  fS.  untTl  we  have  won  total  victory 
else  we  would  be  denying  our  ^«n  the  ng»it 
to  return  home  as  victorious  soldiers. 

Shades  of  Caesar's  Legions.  ,,„„_hter 

I  say  there  has  been  too  much  slaughter 

on  both  sides  already.  „,.^ 

T^e  issue  before  us  is  not  how  we  can  save 

thrnation-s  face,  but  how  we  can  save  the 

nation  Itself.  Qoidiers 

If  indeed,  the  reason  why  our  soldiers 
patrol  the  rice  paddles  10,000  "f^l^  ^way  is 
w  stop  the  spread  of  Communism,  then  the 
^ei^ln  M^oscow  and  Pelklng  must  be 
thrilled  at  our  display  of  stupidity 

They  have  yet  to  lose  a  man  In  the  Viet 

^^:^' we,  not  they  who  -  bogged  down^ 
Thev  are  not  draining  away  the  Ufeblood  ol 
their  vouth  and  their  Precious  resources  _ 

Wh^t  does  It  avail  us  to  continue  w^th  dis- 
credited war  policies?  We  do  not  lose  lace 
bv  pSng  out  of  Viet  Nam;  for  there  Is  no 
fhin^ng  person  In  the  world  who  does  not 
ki.^^a?  we  have  the  weaponry  to  com- 
™iv  Obliterate  North  Viet  Nam  should  vve 
L  desire.  Discontinuing  the  ^^r  J|^^  l^ 
merelv  the  action  taken  by  «  re^phs^W^ 
powerful  and  peaceful  nation,  that  rea^^ 
^at  this  war  serves  no  purpose;  that  It  Is 
l!j^oral  to  continue  and  that  further 
slaughter  on  both  sides  must  be  ended^ 

Further  I  ask,  can  the  tragedy  of  40,000 
dead  American  soldiers  ever  be  avenged  with 
more  unnecessary  killing?  ,„.„„.    to 

TO  those  who  sincerely  seek  victory  to 
uphold  the  honor  of  this  nation.  I  ^>  .t^^e" 
ran  be  no  vicrorv  In  this  war  for  America  In 
[^  Tenle  that  we  have  had  past  military 
™r!eT  It  IS  Obvious  today^  that  .e  are 
involved  m  what  Is  basically  a  ^';'l  ^f  j^. 
tween   two   and    perhaps   three   or   lour   fac 

lions  m  Viet  Nam.  -rvietu-Kv 

It  mav  be  verv  true  that  the  Thelu-tty 
go'erS^ent  could  not  stand  If  we  should 
withdraw  our  troops.  This  Is  no  excuse  for 
TtlMng  Tn  Salgon.  I  say,  it  Is  a  prime  reason 

^^JaT^h^erbranTreal  self-determination 
of  the  win  of  the  Viet  Nam  people  If  this 

^X^Z"^'^  ^-^^^t'T'^  0-- 

machine  guns  and  bomt)s  o.  ivu 
^°Is  one  Who  voluntered  and  then  served  for 
over  three  and  a  half  years  m  World  War  ii 
and  w^o  would  fight  again  tx>  stop  'he  rl^  of 
^pw  Hitler  in  the  world,  and  to  prevent 
gen^ldf  I  raue  my  voice  against  the  cancer 
mat  is  V'let  Nam.  I  raise  my  voice,  a*  you 
X    yours,    to    urge    sanity    in    a   troubled 

^^  We  eather  to  prove  to  the  world  that  con- 

We   proclaim  the  powei  "^   >-  niti. 
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today  In  a  human  chain  that  stretches  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  PaclAc  and  we  say  with  a 
single  voice  to  Washington :  "Stop  this  sense- 
lees  killing  now  11" 

We  protest  the  continued  killing  of  our 
young  men.  We  jiroteat  the  devastation  of  a 
small,  far  off  land.  We  condemn  the  napalm, 
the  flames,  the  bombing  of  the  Innocent 
and  the  wanton  uprooting  of  millions  of 
South  Vietnamese  people  who  desire  to  till 
their  land  In  peace. 

Here  at  home,  we  are  appalled  by  the  ne- 
glected America  that  permits  poverty  to 
flourish  in  our  festering  urban  and  rural 
slums.  We  protest  the  Inflation  caused  by  war 
and  endless  military  expenditure.  We  Join 
with  the  low  and  moderate  wage  earner  in  op- 
posing the  burden  of  excessive  taxation 
rooted  In  Viet  Nam  and  the  arms  race. 

We  lEiment  our  misguided  foreign  policy, 
still  based  upon  zones  of  Influence  and  a 
game  of  dominoes.  We  call  for  an  end  to  the 
arms  race  Armageddon,  and  the  Internal  de- 
cay In  our  cltlea  that  threatens  to  overwhelm 
us.  We  are  disturbed  by  the  moral  decline 
In  American  life,  and  seek  new  direction  and 
renewal  of  the  American  dream. 

We  long  for  the  days  when  our  radios  and 
TV  8et.s  did  not  blurt  out  the  news  each 
morning  that  yet  another  ten  or  twenty 
Amerlcaji'youths  had  been  killed  in  the  pre- 
vious diy's  action  but  that  this  was  offset 
by  bombing  raid*  that  killed  at  least  100  or 
150  of  the  enemy:  the  bodies  apparently  be- 
In^  counted  by  the  pilots  of  the  attacking 
plane.s 

Here  today,  ours  la  a  peaceful  protest  sym- 
bolizing the  determination  of  aroused  peo- 
ple to  return  the  nation  to  the  true  pursuit 
of  peace  Our  desire  is  to  heal  the  gaping 
wounds  Inflicted  upon  all  of  us  by  this  Im- 
moral war. 

We  Rather  to  counter  the  erosion  of  De- 
mocracy from  within  the  nation,  even  as 
tensions  rooted  In  the  Viet  Naun  war  boll 
to  the  surface. 

This  great  non-violent  protest  movement 
for  peace — unfortunately — Is  endangered. 
becau.>ie  here  at  home,  a  relative  handful  of 
Irresponsible.^.  In  the  name  of  some  HI  de- 
fined and  unstated  revolutionary  design, 
seek  violent  confrontation  with  all  who  re- 
fuse to  Join  them. 

I  believe  that  the  future  belongs  to  youth 
who  understand  the  creative  use  of  protest 
and  the  might  of  numbers  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  conscience.  I  believe  violence  as  a 
principle — even  in  the  name  of  flghtlng  In- 
justice— win  only  create  greater  Injustice  and 
alienate  the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  who 
like  those  of  us  here,  have  had  enough  of 
the  blood-baths.  Let's  end  violence  here  and 
in  Viet  Nam. 

I  salute  the  youth  who  so  carefully  forged 
this  October  IStb  Viet  Nam  Moratorium  and 
In  so  doing  have  taught  their  elders  a  great 
moral  lesson.  We  should  know— but  we  al- 
ways seem  to  forget  -that  there  Is  nothing  so 
powerful  as  an  Idea  whose  moment  has 
arrived 

And  the  moment  has  arrived  to  get  out  of 
Viet  Nam. 

Mr.  President,  that's  the  whole  idea  of 
today's  protest  message.  The  nation  is  tired 
of  your  hypocritical  approach. 

General  Hershey  may  be  gone,  but  his 
malady  lingers  on 

The  credibility  gap  yawns  even  wider  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  people.  You 
are  subotltutlng  sleight  of  hand,  top  level 
talkfests  and  double-talk  for  performance. 
The  s;une  old  talk  of  Vletnamlzatlon  of  the 
war  goes  on  ju.st  as  It  did  during  the  Johnson 
Administration.  While  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Laird 
and  others  within  the  Administration  de- 
clare that  they  seek  negotiated  peace  and 
not  military  victory.  General  Earle  G.  Wheeler 
declares  in  Saigon  that  there  is  no  change  in 
military  policy. 


We.  the  American  people,  demand  to  know 
who  U  In  charge  We  demand  to  know 
whether  It  Is  the  clvlllaaa  or  the  chiefs  of 
staff.  We  demand  to  know  the  nation's  true 
policy.  We  have  a  right  to  know  whether  your 
Administration  support*  Thleu  in  his  recent 
statement:  "That  replacement  of  (American) 
troojjs  Is  not  a  one  year  problem.  It  Is  a 
problem  that  will  take  yeau:^  and  years."  and 
further,  as  ho  told  ABC  recently,  that  he — 
President  Thleu,  needs  atomic  weapons. 

Are  American  lives  to  be  sacrificed  to  sup- 
port Thleu's  Intent  to  rule? 

Shall  Thleu  determine  who  shall  die  at 
Danang  or  in  the  E>elti»?  Our  answer  must  be 
a   thundering  ''No!" 

You  have  asked  for  suggestions.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Well.  I  have  a  simple  formula  to  end  the 
war  In  Viet  Nam.  It  may  sound  somewhat 
facetious  on  flrst  reading,  but  there's  a  ker- 
nel of  sound  reasoning  upon  which  It  Is 
based. 

Take  a  sum  of  money — some  rather  small 
sum  In  today's  war  market  like  $2  billion,  or 
even  $3  billion. 

P\it  this  money  In  Swiss  or  other  foreign 
banks.  Then  tell  Messers  Thleu  and  Ky  and 
the  top  500  or  so  leaders  and  generals  In 
South  Viet  Nam  that  all  this  money  Is 
thelr's-  yes,  thelr's  personally — to  divide.  All 
they  have  ui  do  Is  Join  Madame  Nu  on  the 
Riviera  or  In  Rome  or  Paris  and  stay  out  of 
Viet  Nam  with  their  families  for  at  least  five 
years.  With  them  gone,  it  should  be  rather 
simple  for  a  new  group  of  leaders  in  Saigon 
to  sit  down  with  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  and  work  out  a  coalition  govern- 
ment. 

I've  discussed  this  plan  with  several  mem- 
bers of  the  press  corps  who  are  familiar  with 
the  Siiigon  problem.  The  main  flaw  they  see 
In  this  novel  idea,  is  that  It  seems  that 
Thleu,  Ky  and  many  of  the  other  South 
Vietnamese  leaders  are  already  making  more 
money  out  of  the  war  than  they  would  get 
under  my  peace  plan. 

Well,  we  could  always  raise  the  ante.  After 
all.  what  are  three  or  four  billion  dollars  or 
more  on  a  one-shot  basis  compared  to  a 
drain  on  our  taxpayers  In  excess  of  $40  bil- 
lion per  year'.' 

Mr.  President,  whether  you  adopt  my  plan 
or  one  of  your  own.  this  Is  to  advise  that  the 
American  people  will  no  longer  remain  silent. 
Every  day  counts  for  more  death  and  de- 
struction In  Viet  Nam  and  decay  at  home. 
We  have  been  treated  with  your  demands  for 
patience  until  our  patience  has  been  worn 
to  the  breaking  point. 

For  nine  months,  since  inauguration  day. 
this  nation  has  remained  silent  giving  you 
plenty  of  time  to  put  Into  effect  the  plan 
promised  during  the   '68  campaign. 

Even  If  you  have  only  become  pregnant 
with  an  Idea  during  this  normal  period  of 
gestation,  it's  time  to  Inform  the  nation 
what  you  hope  to  bring  forth,  when  and 
how 

This  is  no  longer  Elsenhower's  or  Ken- 
nedy's or  LBJ's  war.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
yours — Nixon's — war. 

It  Is  your  war  to  continue  or  to  end. 

If  you  end  the  war  quickly  your  place  in 
history  is  assured.  If  you  do  not  end  the  war 
quickly  your  place  in  history  Is  also  assured. 

You  have  the  power  to  continue  to  lead 
America  on  the  path  to  peace  or  on  the 
path  to  self-destruction. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  day  of  Moratorium 
1969,  we  ask  you  by  direct  decisive  action  to 
stop  the  war  and  to  truly  bring  this  nation 
together,  so  that  the  American  people  can 
go  forward  and  build  a  more  beautiful  and 
productive  future  for  themselves  and  for  all 
mankind. 

Turn  the  flow  oi  the  vast  resources  of  this 
nation  and  the  power  of  our  Intellect  in  a 
positive  peaceful  direction  and  you  will  bring 
all  of  us  together. 


FOREIGN  PRESS  COMMENT  ON 
PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ADDRESS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  foreign 
media  comment  on  President  Nixon's  re- 
cent address  on  Vietnam  has  focused  to 
date  on  its  imi>act  on  American  public 
opinion.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  many 
foreign  correspondents  and  edltoriah.<^ts 
foimd  that  the  "silent  majority"  of  Amer- 
icans is  rallying  in  support  of  Mr.  Nixon  s 
plan  to  end  the  war. 

Several  commentators  praised  hi.s 
"clear"  and  "courageous"  statement  of 
strategy  for  peace,  stressing  that  he  had 
pointed  the  way  to  withdrawal  of  all  US 
ground  combat  forces. 

Here  is  the  gist  of  what  .some  said : 

The  independent  Times  of  London 
maintained  that  "what  is  important  in 
this  statement  is  that  it  is  a  policy  whicii 
explicitly  removes  any  need  for  a  break- 
through in  Paris." 

South  Korea's  Joongang  Ilbo  said  the 
speech  had  produced  a  feeling  of  relief 
among  the  Vietnam  war  allies  and  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  The  Bangkok 
World  said  it  "seems  to  have  gone  as  far 
as  possible"  without  damaging  the  allied 
position. 

Not  surprisingly  Soviet  and  East  Eu- 
ropean media  criticized  Mr.  Nixon  for 
failing  to  announce  either  a  further  troop 
withdrawal  or  a  cease-fire.  Hanoi  radio 
said  that  "to  divert  public  opinion  he  al.'-o 
insinuated  that  private  meetings  weif 
being  held  between  the  belllKerent 
parties." 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph,  a  strons; 
supporter  of  President  Nixon's  efforts  to 
find  peace,  termed  the  speech  "a  cour- 
ageous act  of  leadership"  and  commented 
further : 

There  were  already  signs  before  he  spokp 
that  the  bulk  of  middle-American  opinion 
wa.s  beginning  to  react  agaln^.!  the  extremlsu; 
and  near-hysteria  of  those  who  were  bcream- 
Ing  for  .America  to  cut  and  run.  .  . 

Now  Mr.  Nixon  has  presented  the  ba.sir 
argument  In  the  clearest  and  most  expllc: 
terms  yet  .  .  There  has  been  criticism  f(  r 
the  President's  speech  from  many  quarterr 
as  well  as  praise.  But  none  of  his  critics  ha 
given  any  convincing  explanation  of  wha' 
they  would  do  If  they  Vere  In  his  shoes. 

In  Paris  the  independent-left  Combat 
thought  the  most  important  part  of  th^ 
speech  was  the  conclusion  in  which  he 
"asked  his  compatriots  not  to  jeopardizf 
by  their  peace  demonstrations  the  po.';i- 
tion  of  strength  which  American  diplo- 
macy needs  to  conduct  the  decisive  nego- 
tiations to  a  successful  conclusion."  It 
continued : 

It  is  clear  that  the  foremost  world  power 
cannot  abandon  Its  allies  or  lose  face  wlt)i 
Impunity.  People  who  sincerely  hope  f<' 
peace  should  always  have  this  In  mind. 

Also  in  Paris,  financial  Les  Echcs 
wrote : 

Everything  permits  the  belief  that  tl.r 
majority  of  the  American  people  still  con- 
cur In  the  formula  which  Richard  Nixon  used 
during  his  election  campaign:  "Peace  but  not 
capitulation."  A  quickly  organized  poll  has 
confirmed  this.  A  moratorium  backlash  H 
visible. 

The  paper  observed  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegate  at  Paris  "under- 
stood this  so  well  that  he  hurriedly  af- 
firmed that  no  one  wanted  to  humiliate 
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the  United  States  or  to  make  It  capitu- 
late Apparently  this  is  the  first  show  of 
some    understanding    of    the   American 

position."" 

Duesseldorf"s  pro-Christian  Demo- 
cratic Rheinlsche  Post  asserted  that  an 
unconditional  U.S.  withdrawal  would  re- 
sult in  'a  complete  loss  of  faith  in  Amer- 
ica's leading  role  not  only  in  Asia  but 
all  over  the  world."  It  continued: 

Now  the  Americans  must  decide  whether 
ihey  win  follow  the  President.  The  answer 
ooncerns  not  only  Vlet-Nam'  and  America, 
but  the  whole  world. 

Leading  independent  Die  Welt  of 
Hamburg  carried  its  Washington  corre- 
spondent"s  view  that: 

The  publication  of  the  letters  Nixon  ex- 
changed with  Ho  will  convince  all  Americans 
•hat  the  President  has  done  everything  In 
his  power  to  get  a  stubborn  and  irreconcU- 
,ible  enemy  to  agree  to  peace. 

In  Canada,  the  Montreal  Gazette  com- 
mented that  Mr.  Nixon  '"made  a  noble, 
and  intelligent,  effort  to  heal  the  dlvi- 
:sions"  in  America.  It  continued: 

Mr  Nixon's  speech  may  not  have  succeeded 
-n  Its  prime  objective  of  converting  the  anti- 
war groups.  But  even  for  them.  It  must  have 
Drought  some  sobering  thoughts  about  the 
deep  and  serious  factors  Involved  In  finding 
a  solution.  ,  . 

Prom  all  who  heard  it  or  read  It,  the  speech 
should  produce  a  more  sympathetic  under- 
.,tandlng  of  President  Nixon's  greatest  and 
most  agonizing  responsibility. 

BANGKOK:     "NO     ABANDONMENT" 

Thai  media  today  generally  approved 
the  content  and  approach  of  the  speech. 
Conservative  Prachatipatai  of  Bangkok 
said  Mr.  Nixon  had  confirmed  "that  the 
United  States  will  not  abandon  the  South 
Vietnamese  people's  right  to  choose  their 
future."  and  that  his  speech  "has  brought 
a  .sense  of  relief  to  the  people  of  Asian 
countries:  The  United  States  will  not 
abandon  them." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
that  the  propagandists  of  the  cop-out 
crew,  those  who  tiT  to  present  the  Na- 
tion as  opposed  to  the  President  and  for 
peace  at  any  price,  have  failed  in  most 
iiarts  of  the  world. 

It  is  obvious  that  much  of  the  foreign 
press  also  reco.a:nizes  that  the  President 
and  the  United  States  have  obligations 
to  go  far  beyond  the  wishes  of  a  com- 
paratively few  street  demonstrators  and 
that  they  are  determined  to  live  up  to 
those  obligations. 


a  well-thought-out  program  to  eliminate 
the  disadvantage  this  industry  is  suffer- 
ing in  the  cost  of  its  feedstocks  because 
of  the  oil  Import  program. 

I  believe  this  diversified  Industry  needs 
a  national  program.  I  am  convinced  that 
a  fair  program  should  be  two-legged.  A 
company  should  be  able  to  elect:  First, 
to  have  controlled  access  to  foreign  raw 
materials  for  petrochemical  manufac- 
ture, or,  second,  when  the  company  can- 
not use  foreign  raw  materials,  to  have 
quota  adjustments  made  to  eliminate  the 
cost  disadvantage  of  domestic  feedstocks 
over  foreign  feedstocks. 

This  is  truly  a  national  program.  It  is 
good  for  big  and  Uttle  companies.  It  is 
fair  to  all  and  gives  none  an  advantage. 
This  plan  is  in  the  national  interest. 
It  will  permit  this  great  industry  to  grow 
and  prosper  and  to  increase  its  exports. 
It  wUl  keep  the  industry  in  the  United 
States  instead  of  stimulating  the  com- 
panies to  go  abroad  to  look  for  cheap 
feedstocks.  . 

It  is  urgent  that  we  get  this  plan  im- 
plemented promptly.  These  companies 
have  told  me  that  himdreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  investment  in  new  plants 
is  awaiting  decision.  We  certainly  do  not 
want  this  industry  and  its  jobs  to  be 
driven  abroad. 

M  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  industry 
can  plan  ahead,  can  buy  land,  arrange 
financing  and  can  put  up  the  plants  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  what  we  need. 
A  program  under  which  industry  can 
plan  is  urgently  needed.  I  hope  the  Task 
Force  and  the  President  will  see  fit  to  a 
broad  plan  fair  to  all.  If  it  is  adopted, 
we  will  see  a  stronger  and  better  petro- 
chemical industrj'  in  the  United  States. 


OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  attention  yesterday  was 
called  to  this  very  important  matter  of 
the  effect  of  the  oil  import  program  on 
the  petrochemical  industry. 

It  is  timely  that  the  oil  import  program 
be  reviewed  not  only  to  be  sure  that  it 
achieves  its  national  security  objectives 
with  respect  to  the  oil  industry,  but  also 
to  be  sure  that  it  deals  fairly  and  ade- 
quately with  the  problem  of  the  petro- 
chemical industiT.  The  program  must 
do  this  in  a  %vay  which  permits  both  of 
these  great  industries  to  grow  and 
prosper. 

The  petrochemical  companies,  several 
with  plants  in  Delaware,  have  presented 
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PORNOGRAPHY  LEGISLATION  CON- 
SIDERED BY  THE   JUVENH^E   DE- 
LINQUENCY SUBCOMMITTEE 
Mr     DODD.    Mr.    President,    I    was 
pleased  to  note  in  yesterday's  Record 
the   majority   leader's   statement   com- 
menting on  the  need  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  combat  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  traffic  in  pornography  through  the 
mails  in  the  United  States. 

He  referred  specifically  to  the  pornog- 
raphy legislation  which  was  recently 
considered  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency. 

In  order  to  complete  the  record,  I 
should  like  to  add  some  information  to 
the  majority  leader's  statement  on  his 
subject. 

On  August  5,  1969,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  reported  the 
administration  pornography  bills  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  with  a  letter  from 
me  outlining  the  urgency  of  this  leg- 
islation and  requesting  immediate  con- 
sideration by  the  full  committee. 

I  elected  not  to  conduct  further  hear- 
ings because  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  has  conducted 
many  weeks  of  hearings  throughout  the 
years  on  the  issues  of  the  interstate 
transportation  of  pornography,  porno- 
graphic .solicitations,  and  the  actual  sale 
of  pornography  throush  the  U.S.  mails. 
We  all  know  that  we  have  a  mail  order 
pornography  problem  and  that  it  is 
growing  worse  by  the  hour. 


I  discussed  this  matter  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  <Mr.  East- 
land) ,  and  we  both  agreed  that  further 
hearings  were  not  necessary. 

So,  based  on  the  hearings  which  had 
been  conducted  as  recently  as  1967,  and 
based  on  studies  that  had  continued 
through  1968  and  1969,  the  subcommit- 
tee reported  the  administration  bills  to 
the  full  committee. 

I  have  attempted  at  everj'  Judiciary 

Committee  meeting  since  that  date  to 

have  these  bills  reported  to  the  Senate. 

S^  far,  however,  I  have  not  been  able 

to  secure  committee  approval. 

One  member  insists  on  substituting  his 
own  bill. 

Still  others  have  objections  to  the  bills 
on  constitutional  grounds. 

In  each  case.  I  have  offered  to  consider 
amendments  immediately,  or  to  work 
the  problems  out  at  the  staff  level,  or 
to  conduct  hearings  immediately  on  the 
constitutional  questions;  in  effect,  to  do 
anything  and  everything  possible  to 
move  this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  expeditiously. 

I  must  admit  that  when  I  originally 
reported  the  bills  from  the  subcommit- 
tee I  was  troubled  about  some  of  the 
ooiistitutional  aspects  of  the  legislation. 
I  felt,  however,  and  I  feel  now.  that  the 
proper  forum  to  discuss  the  constitu- 
tional questions  was  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate where  we  could  have  the  ad\-ice  and 
counsel  of  Constitution  lawTcrs  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  many  of  whom  are  not 
members  of  the  Judiciar>'  Committee.  I 
still  feel  that  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is 
the  place  to  resolve  any  constitutional 
difficulties  which  might  be  involved  in 
the  bills. 

Nonetheless,  at  a  recent  Judiciary 
Committee  meeting.  I  agreed  to  work 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  to  consider  the  constitu- 
tional questions  on  these  bills  in  joint 
hearings  between  our  two  subcommittees. 
I  welcome  Senator  Ervin's  assistance,  be- 
cause I  consider  him  to  be  one  of  the 
Senate's  most  able  constitutional  ex- 
perts. 

Unfortunately,  however.  Senator  Er- 
vin's schedule  will  not  permit  him  to 
consider  this  issue  until  Januarj-  of  next 
year.  I  can  well  understand  the  sched- 
uling difficulties,  because  I  share  them 
mvself,  and  I  suspect  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  has  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  work  which  must  be  completed 
before  Congress  adjourns  for  the  year. 
For  my  own  part,  however.  I  wish  to 
assure  the  majority  leader  that  I  re- 
main readv  to  report  these  bills  to  the 
Senate  immediately,  for  I  still  feel  that 
anv  questions  that  exist  can  be  ham- 
mered out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  delayed 
lecrislation,  I  would  like  to  point  out  for 
the  record  that  I  presided  over  25  days 
of  hearings  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  on  the  subjects  of 
juvenile  institutions,  firearms,  and  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs  legislation. 
In  every  case,  however,  where  the  sub- 
committee has  completed  its  work  and 
where  the  legislation  was  reported  to 
the  full  Judiciarj-  Committee,  the  bills 
were  interminablv  held  up  by  someone 
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for  one  reason  or  another.  This  was  true 
of  the  firearms  legislation  last  year,  and 
It  is  true  this  year  of  the  legislation  deal- 
ing with  narcotics  and  pornography. 

The  narcotics  legislation  is  a  particular 
case  in  pwint,  because  this  legislation  has 
been  ready  to  report  out  to  the  Senate 
floor  for  several  weeks. 

The  bill  is  all  ready  to  go. 

If  there  are  amendments  to  be  offered, 
they  can  be  considered  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Yet  this  bill  remains  in  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  I  do  not  know 
when  we  can  expect  it  to  reach  the  floor. 

Frankly,  there  has  been  so  much  delay 
that  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  there 
are  those  who  want  to  pick  the  roses, 
but  who  want  all  the  pruning  and  thorny 
work  done  before  they  jump  into  the 
garden. 

Mr.  President,  the  thorny  work  is  all 
done  on  narcotics.  It  has  been  done  for 
quite  some  time.  And  the  thorny  work  is 
done  on  pornography.  The  roses  are 
ready  to  be  picked  off,  if  we  could  only 
get  the  hiUs  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  hope  that  the  majority  leader 
could  perhaps  direct  his  attention  ind 
efforts  to  those  who  have  thwarted  action 
on  the  narcotics  legislation,  for  once  v,e 
have  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
our  attention  can  be  directed  solely  to 
pornography. 

Again.  I  commend  the  majority  leader 
for  his  comments,  and  I  look  forward  to 
his  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  Au- 
gust 5,  1969.  to  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us   Senate, 

COMMriTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY, 

Wasfiington,  DC.  August  5,  1969. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  US. 
Senate,  Washington.  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  submitting  here- 
with two  pornography  bills.  3.  2073.  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  interstate  facilities,  in- 
cluding the  malls,  for  the  transportation  of 
cert.iln  materials  to  minors;  and  S.  2074,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  the  u.se  of  interstate  facili- 
ties Including  the  malls,  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  salacious  advertising,  which  the  Judl- 
c'.,iry  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Is  reporting  favorably  and  which  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  recommends  th.it  the  bills  do 
pass 

As  you  know  these  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion were  recommended  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  they  consider  them  urgently  needed 
to  help  this  natloa  combat  our  rising  crime 
rate.  I  would,  therefore,  appreciate  your 
bringing  these  bills  up  before  the  Pull  Com- 
mittee as  soon  as  It  Is  convenient. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

I       Thomas  J  Dodd, 

1  Chairman. 


FOREIGN    POLICY    OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  THE  SEVENTIES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  most  skilled  analysts  of 
international  affairs  today  is  Mr.  Alf  M. 
Landon.  On  previous  occasions  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  calling  his  addresses 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  I  do 
so  again  today. 


Mr.  Landon  s  speech  before  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Women  at 
Topeka.  Kans..  on  November  15.  entitled 
"Leadership  for  the  Seventies."  is  a  par- 
ticularly perceptive  analysis  of  world 
conditions.  Mr.  Landon  points  to  a  num- 
ber of  factors  which  result  in  an  extreme- 
ly fluid  world  situation,  and  it  Is  this 
state  of  flux  in  world  conditions  which, 
acccording  to  Mr.  Landon,  gives  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  such  a  great  opportunity  to 
reshape  American  foreign  policy  and  to 
establish  new  patterns  of  long-range  con- 
sequence. 

Mr.  Landon  asserts  that  President 
Nixon  is  proceeding  in  precisely  the  way 
that  he  should:  That  he  is  proceeding 
with  care  and  through  well-considered 
moves  to  develop  "a  new  pragmatic, 
workable  relationship  of  all  governments 
in  place  of  the  emotional  reformation  of 
the  world  in  our  own  image."  I  agree  with 
this  assessment.  I  believe  that  the  pos- 
sibilities for  new  policy  initiatives  are 
considerable,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Nixon  administration  will  capitalize  on 
those  opportunities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Landon's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial  entitled  "Wisdom  in  the 
Nixon  Flexibility,"  commenting  on  Mr. 
Landon's  speech,  and  published  in  the 
Topeka  State  Journal  of  November  15  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  Leadership  for  the  Seventies 
President  Nixon  occupies  a  flexible  posi- 
tion— new    for    an    American    president — In 
fluid  world  situations  e.xlstlng  on  the  biggest 
scale  at  any  time  heretofore. 

All  over  the  globe,  old  men  with  Hxed 
positions  are  on  the  verge  of  being  retired 
or  losing  power  for  one  reason  or  another. 
We  are  In  an  era  of  new  leaders  and  new 
struggles  for  power  with  concomitant  un- 
certainty as  to  their  future  policies  In  the 
swirling,  changing  world  around  them.  These 
new  leaders  may  or  may  not  have  been  tied 
to  the  mistiikes  of  the  past.  Only  time  can 
uncover  the  new  strong  men  and  women  with 
wlllmf,'ness  and  ability  u>  as.semble  new 
groups  with  constructive  objectives. 

This  incipient  confusion  can  serve  a 
healthy  purpose  In  providing  at  least  a 
temporary  period  for  building  new  Inter- 
national accommodations  and  new  arrange- 
ments on  which  long  range  peace  can  grow 
and  develop. 

I  make  a  brief  survey  of  new  leadership 
conditions  In  many  countries.  There  are 
really  only  three  major  powers  In  the  world 
today— the  United  States  of  America,  Russia 
and  China.  I  mean,  considering  all  facets  of 
government — political,  military,  as  well  as 
industrial— although  It  is  true  that  West 
Germany  and  Japan  could  be  ranked  prob- 
ably ahead  of  China,  and  possibly  Russia, 
Industrially. 

In  North  Vietnam — with  the  death  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh— a  new  leadership  Is  taking  over. 
In  the  Interim,  his  acting  successor  Is  an- 
other old  man.  who  has  a  somewhat  dubious 
position  and  Is  far  from  the  forceful  figure 
of  one  boss  man  out  of  the  five  younger  men 
named  by  Ho  as  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist hierarchy. 

In  China,  there  is  another  old  sick  man — 
Chairman  Mao — that  throws  open  internal 
contention  as  to  his  successor  and  leadership. 
While  Premier  Chou  Bn  Lai  has  shown  a  re- 
markable ability  to  ride  successfully  all  the 
Internal  political  upheavals  In  China  for 
some  20-odo  years,  he  Is  In  bis  seventies. 


And  whether  Mao's  designated  heir,  Lin  Plao. 
win  be  able  to  consolidate  the  political  and 
military  leadership  of  China  Is  now  a  major 
question  In  every  foreign  office  of  the  world. 
Indonesia — the  sixth  largest  country  in 
world  population  today — Is  making  headway 
building  back  stability  In  Its  economy  and 
therewith  the  necessary  conditions  that  will 
enable  a  strong  and  stable  government  to  be 
established  In  place  of  the  former  Commu- 
nist sympathizers. 

In  Pakistan,  there  Is  obviously  a  tempo- 
rary political  change  at  the  top. 

In  Somalia,  the  Russians  back  successfully 
another  military  coup. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  shake-ups  In  the 
cabinets  have  Just  occurred.  All  this  may 
mean  major  changes  of  dlr<^tlon  In  these 
governments. 

In  India,  there  Is  also  political  Instability. 
There  are  more  states  In  India  today  that 
have  gone  Communist  In  their  local  govern- 
ments than  heretofore  existed.  Indira  Gandhi 
was  able  to  win  a  new  coalition  government 
In  the  last  election  only  by  pandering  to 
the  Communists.  However,  there  is  still 
strong  opposition  to  her  government  In  the 
Indian  Parliament  and  the  President  of  In- 
dia is  another  old  man  with  a  rather  equivo- 
cal position  In  foreign  policies  as  well  as  his 
country's  domestic  policies.  It  is  obvious 
that.  In  India — whatever  Its  foreign  policies 
are,  they  cannot  be  pro-Chinese  Communist 
policies  because  of  the  long  and  deep-seated 
antipathy  between  the  peoples  of  the  first 
and  .second  most  populous  countries  of  the 
world. 

Today,  the  Middle  East  is  the  powder  keg. 
The  United  States  of  America's  power  Is  de- 
clining because  of  political  weakne.ss  result- 
ing from  mounting  public  protest  against 
any  more  Vletnams. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
SenaKJr  Gale  McGee  of  Wyoming  pointed 
out  six  months  ago  the  Isolationist  trend  In 
our  country. 

That  development  supports  demands  for 
withdrawal  of  our  military  forces  from  South 
Vietnam — Europe — cuts  In  foreign  aid — and 
m  forceful  constructive  leadership  in  world 
affairs.  Ironically,  these  demands  come  from 
conflicting  sources  that  want  one,  or  some, 
or  all  of  these  changes  That  is  not  the  iso- 
lationism of  the  1940's  It  Is  cle.ir  today  that 
the  American  people  are  Internationalist  in 
some  areas  and  Isolationist  in  others. 

Following  Israel's  amazing  victories  in  the 
brief  war  of  1967— Russia  again  started 
building  up  the  military  equipment  of 
Egypt — and  other  Arab  countries — which  was 
destroyed  by  Israel  In  that  war.  But  Israel's 
amazing  air  superiority  over  Egypt,  the  sec- 
ond time,  has  once  more  proven  the  weakne.ss 
of  the  Russian  policy — either  in  the  equip- 
ment that  she  furnished  Egypt  the  second 
time — or  In  the  ability  of  her  technicians  in 
training  the  Egyptian  military  forces — or  In 
the  nihility  of  the  Egyptian  forces  to  respond 
to  that  training.  Yet  In  the  recent  election, 
the  government  of  Israel  won  only  a  plurality 
In  the  Parliament  That  has  plagued  the 
Isr.iell  government  for  some  years 

In  Egypt,  there  Is  Nasser — a  weak — per- 
haps ailing — figure — who  has  been  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  Russian  support  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  His  public  existence  depends  on 
Soviet  financial  and  military  support.  Fur- 
thermore, many  of  the  Arab  countries  have 
shaky  governments. 

The  Soviet  Is  confronted  with  either  mak- 
ing a  major  effort  to  build  up.  for  the  third 
time,  Egypt  and  Arab  countries'  military 
strength,  or.  In  the  light  of  the  Chinese- 
Russian  situation  and  the  mounting  trend 
toward  Isolationism  In  America — tielng  sat- 
isfied with  a  stalemate  for  the  time  being, 
at  least.  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  Soviet  Is  confronted  with  the  exorbi- 
tantly high  price  It  paid  In  bad  public  re- 
action to  the  Czechoslovakian  affair  in  re- 
affirmation of  its  imperialist  policy  of  ruling 
Its    colonies    by    suppression    with    military 
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troope  stationed  in  thoee  colonies.  In  Russia, 
the  old  Stalin  Communists  are  more  power- 
ful than  they  have  been  for  some  years.  No 
one  can  be  sure  what  that  means. 

For  the  last  three  weeks,  a  momentous 
conference  In  Peking  with  Soviet  representa- 
tives has  been  going  on.  Whatever  the  re- 
sult, that  can  be  a  turning  point  In  world 

history. 

If  Russia  and  China  are  able  to  compose 
their  animosities.  It  means  the  Soviet 
Union— relieved  of  war  on  that  frontr-ls 
confronted  with  history- making  derisions: 

1  can  it  trust  the  Chinese  11  it  gets  em- 
broiled by  continuation  of  its  high  pressure 
tactics  on  the  western  Iront? 

2  Can  It  trust  any  country  unoccupied  by 
Itusslan  troops  or  threatened  by  their  occu- 
•patlonV 

3  Therefore,  does  it  have  the  vision  to 
match  Its  situation  by  reversing  its  perilous 
mode  of  operations  In  the  moderate  direc- 
tion of  survival  In  our  nuclear  age? 

4  Do  we  have  the  vision  to  encourage  this 
hinge  in  Soviet  Union  strategy  by  remov- 
ing -^ome  of  our  vulnerable  policies  that  are 
an    irritant    to    normal    international    rela- 
tions? 

A  case  in  point  Is  the  statute  that  pro- 
hibits American  firms  selling  to  Russia  some 
'300  "Strategic  items  Senator  Mcndale  s  bill 
-'educes  this  to  200.  At  stike  is  a  big  fast 
iTOWlng  market.  But.  laying  that  usside  is  a 
greater  one  of  opening  belter  relations  with 
Russia  through  trade  Our  President  wishes 
•',  keep  the  present  statute,  which  authorizes 
Vm  to  release  anv  one  of  the  blacklisted 
Items— for  a  better  position  in  negotiating. 

While  I  generally  agree  that  is  of  value  in 
negotiating,  I  think  in  the  present  era  a  posl- 
•ive  measure  by  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  more  substantial  evidence  of  Amer- 
ican thinking.  Furthermore,  it  gives  some 
.issurances  to  all  governments  that  Congress 
•.vill  not  return  to  a  high  protective  t  irlff 
•.hrough  a  quota  system. 

If  the  S<ivlet  Union  can  trust  the  Chl- 
ue-^e  It  occupies  somewhat  the  same  posl- 
:ion"that  Hitler  did  in  1938  alter  his  occu- 
tx.tlon  of  Czechoslovakia  and  faces  a  weaker 
Europe  than  Hitler  did  that  year— but^  oc- 
cupies a  stronger  position  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  Soviet  Union  occupies  somewhat  the 
vime  poEtiion  with  China  that  Stalin  did 
with  Hitler.  Will  the  Chinese  turn  on  Rus- 
Ma  If  it  cets  deeper  embrcUed  with  continued 
high  pressure  tactics  on  the  western  front  as 
Hitler  turned  on  Stalin? 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Achescn 
said  recently  there  had  been  no  change  m  the 
Soviets-  willingness  to  push  westward.  'They 
have  not  mellowed— there  has  not  teen  a 
process  of  adjustment  to  the  rest  cf  the 
world.  •  Canada's  former  Prime  Minister  Les- 
i  er  Pearson  also  said  he  .saw  a  continued  mlli- 
lary   threat  from  the  Kremlin. 

Europe  Is  as  unprepared  to  face  the  Rus- 
sians today  as  it  was  the  Gernr.ans  In  1914 
and  1938.  ekcept  for  the  possible  vise  of  atomic 
.veapons  by  France  and  England.  Once  they 
are  forced  to  start  throwing  them  around, 
there  is  no  stopping  place  In  a  world  atomic 
war. 

What     faces     Soviet     power     in     Western 

Europe? 

In  Italy,  there  is  a  weak  coaUtlon  govern- 
ment beset  by  dissension  and  labor  troubles 
getting   weaker   day   by   day   In  every   way. 

England  Is  in  a  jam  caused  by  wildcat 
strikes  and  unrest  and  labor  rivalry.  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
left  wing  of  his  Labor  Party  on  his  attempt 
to  correct  the  Industrial  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  his  country.  The  last  by-elections  of 
two  weeks  ago  continued  the  strong  anti- 
government  vote.  Yet  he  must  follow  that 
soft  line  until  It  is  confirmed  or  denied  in 
the  next  election. 

DeGaulle  is  gone — leaving  the  new  untried 
coalition  government  in  France  facing  stormy 
times  with  the  problems  he  left  unsolved. 


That  brings  us  to  Germany,  which,  as  I  say 
is  one  of  the  great  industrial  powers  of  the 
worid,  but  lacks  any  sizable  military  strength 
or  Influence.  ,  ,.    , 

The  result  of  the  recent  election  Is  another 
new  coalition  government  which  includes  the 
Free  Democratic  Party  formed  with  the  Social 
Democrat  Party.  Walter  Scheel,  the  head  of 
the  Free  Democrat  Party— which  denounces 
the  folly  of  an  arms  race  and  advocates  lim- 
itation of  military  weapons— is  the  new  for- 
eign minister  In  this  new  coalition  that  will 
probably  be  more  favorable  to  conservation 
with  East  Germany  and  Russia  than  the  old 
one  The  French  are  fearful  this  new  German 
coalition  government  will  support  stronger 
ties  with  Britain  through  the  Common  Mar- 
ket than  European  political  integration 
through  Paris-Bonn  axis. 

An  outstanding  result  was  the  crushing 
defeat  of  the  National  Democrat  Party,  which 
had  created  widespread  fear  of  the  danger 
of  a  new  Nazi  Party  arising  in  Germany.  How- 
ever there  Is  a  bigger  nucleus  for  this  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party  than  Hitler  started 

with.  „„ 

In  Sweden,  there  Is  a  new  government 
friendly  to  Communist  Russia. 

In  the  European  area.  England.  France. 
Italy  and  Greece  all  have  wobbly  economies 
und'lneffectlve  governments.  So  do  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  Indonesia.  Malaysia.  Paki- 
stan. India,  EgjTJt— and  most  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Latin  America.  China  and  Russia 
have  dictatorship  economies  based  on  mili- 
tary control,  primarily,  rather  than  basic  de- 
velopment of  a  modern  social  economy. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  terrorists  are  beginning  to 
plan  a  vigorous  campaign  of  sabatoge  to 
separate  the  mutuality  of  Interests  between 
Puerto  Rlco  and  America. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  there  are  three 
new  military  governments  and.  In  Canada, 
an  untried  government. 

As  I  said  at  the  start.  President  Nixon  oc- 
cupies a  more  flexible  position  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  In  this  vast  changing  of 
world  governments  replacing  older  men  with 
fixed  positions  by  younger  men  naturally 
more  peacefully  oriented  than  the  Stalin- 
Mao  and  Ho  old-liners  focused  on  world 
conquest  for  Communism  by  force. 

President  Nixon's  moderating  of  President 
Johnson's  containment  policy  and  rejection 
of  Democrat  administrations'  negative  policy 
for  open  minded  reception  of  these  new  gov- 
ernments fits  the  times,  despite  the  opposi- 
tion's attempts  to  force  on  him  the  Inflexible 
policies  of  the  Democrat  administrations. 

President  Elsenhower  occupied  some  flexi- 
bility but  that  was  a  flexibility  based  on 
popular  confidence  in  his  leadership— rather 
than  the  world  conditions  at  that  time.  And. 
furthermore,  his  flexibility  was  offset  by 
his  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles, 
who  had  an  inflexible  policy  of  the  threat 
of  massive  retaliation  and  the  contalrmient 

policy.  ,         ,  , 

President  Kennedy— involved  early  with 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  which  had  largely  been 
developed  by  the  Eisenhower-Dulles  admin- 
istration—later showed  strength  and  maneu- 
verability in  his  bold  challenge  to  Russia 
on  the  missile  bases  In  Cuba.  He  was  start- 
ing to  develop  a  more  flexible  policy  known 
as  inter-dependence— particularly  in  his 
American  University  speech  in  1963— when 
his  untimely  death  prevented  the  full  de- 
velopment of  his  policy. 

President  Johnson— In  his  campaign  in 
1984 dealt  In  rhetoric  In  outlining  a  flex- 
ible position,  which  he  promptly  contradicted 
with  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  In  Au- 
gust 1964,  and  his  Vietnam  policy  based  on 
that'  resolution  In  1965— which  substituted 
a  fixed  containment  policy  for  his  1964  cam- 
paign rhetoric  on  a  flexible  policy. 

So  President  Nixon  today  really  Inherits,  as 
I  say,  more  of  a  fluid  position  in  the  world 
today  than  any  of  his  predecessors- really 
since  before  the  start  of  World  War  II— when 


you  come  to  examine  the  broad  outlines  of 
all  his  predecessors'  policies.  And  that  fluid- 
ity is  contributed  to  by  the  probing  and 
searching  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Progess  toward  stabilizing  global  affairs  on 
which  peace  is  ultimately  based  will  of  neces- 
sity include  many  Issues  and  many  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  people  in  this  rum- 
pus world  that  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
mightiest  power  in  the  world  is  not  stamped- 
ed by  emotional  clamor  from  dlRerem 
groups  m  this  country  to  take  one  fixed  posi- 
tion or  another  while  these  major  events  are 
still  in  flux.  Time  Is  working  on  the  side  of 
developing  a  new  sound  and  workable  for- 
eign policy  m  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  of  America— and  what  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
to  the  interest  of  i>eace  for  all  peoples  of  the 

world 

It  now  appears  that— in  our  President  and 
his  Secretary  of  State.  William  Rogers— our 
great  and  beloved  country,  and  the  world  at 
large  may  have  two  leaders  with  the  patience 
and  the  foresight  to  watch  the  turn  of  ma- 
jor global  events  that  I  have  briefly  outlined 
and  fit  their  country's  policies  to  them  as 
they  develop— instead  of  trying  to  guide 
their  development  by  force  or  the  threat  of 
ioTce — either  economic  or  military. 

Roughly,  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  occupy  and  are  following,  by  and  large. 
the  policy  o"f  the  great  English  statesman  of 
the  eighteenth  century— William  Pitt,  the 
elder— who.  by  his  patience  and  skillful  han- 
dling of  the  power  of  Great  Britain— avoid- 
ing premature  decisions  and  waiting  lor 
events  to  develop  which  he  could  use  ad- 
vantageously—sought with  great  success  a 
Peace  Brltanntca  for  one  hundred  years. 

Pitt.  also,  was  bitterly  attacked  by  the  op- 
position and  some  of  his  own  party  and  by 
the  press  for  his  inaction — a  do-nothing 
policy.  England  was  widely  sneered  at  as 
•Perfidious  Albion." 

President  Nixon's  swing  around  the  cir- 
cle was  first  labeled  by  his  opposition  more 
of  a  publicity  stunt  than  policy  making.  Yet. 
when  followed  by  Secretary  of  SUte  Rogers, 
the  new  foreign  policy  began  to  shape  up- 
one  of  other  peoples  and  other  governments 
doing  more  to  help  themselves  Apparently 
no  longer  is  Uncle  Sam  going  to  be  "Uncle 
Trusty"  In  Its  foreign  policies. 

This  so-called  do-nothing  policy  of  the 
Nixon  administration  seems  to  be  develop- 
ing into  a  calm  and  iron-willed  policy  of 
flexible  adjustment  to  the  major  changes 
in  the  offing  all  over  the  globe. 

Our  President  has  indicated  that  he  Is  not 
going  to  be  hurried  in  making  momentous 
decisions  on  crucial  policies  when  he  knows 
time  is  fighting  on  his  side — as  long  as  he 
keeps  Americas  military  forces  organized— 
efficienty  honed  for  Immediate  effective  re- 
sponse to  another  major  war  or  threat  of  war. 
The  demands  for  national  security  and  do- 
mestic stability  are  also  coming  Into  focus 
along  with  the  International  relations. 

No  one  can  be  sure  what  variations  In  for- 
eign policies  and  international  relations 
these  new  men  In  foreign  governments  will 
make. 

We  can  be  sure  they  will  be  major  and, 
while  reflecting  emotional  and  local  Issues, 
they  will  also  have  diverse  implications. 

At  this  time.  It  Is  Impossible  to  define  with 
accuracy  either  the  dominant  attitudes  or 
policies  of  these  new  leaders— or  who  is  going 
to  speak  with  authority.  There  Is  also  evi- 
dence of  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Soviet 
Union  of  major  policies  between  the  military 
and  the  political  hierarchy. 

We  are  ourselves  In  the  midst  of  a  long- 
required  review  of  United  States  commit- 
ments abroad— economic,  political  and  mili- 
tary. 

All  this  can  be  described  as  the  era  of  In- 
terim governments- to   be   followed  shortly 
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by  a  time  of  new  governments  that  can  mean 
a  b«glanlng  of  new  pwllcles — new  Ideologies 
— new  forces  at  work. 

This,  then,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  measure 
of  our  President's  policy — sound  In  Its  con- 
ception of  using  this  opportunity  for  the  re- 
turn to  a  balance  of  power  policy— of  build- 
ing on  the  hopee  and  fears  of  new  govern- 
ments without  compromising  with  Com- 
munism's goal  of  world  conquest.  Our  Presi- 
dent Is  developing  a  new  pragmatic  workable 
relationship  wltb  all  governments  Ln  place 
of  the  emotional  reformation  of  the  world  In 
our  own  Image. 

You  will  remember  the  hysterical  clamour 
at  the  time  of  his  Inauguration  that  he  had 
a  hundred  days  to  demonstrate  his  leader- 
ship. That  h<is  been  generously  extended  to 
a  longer  period  by  somfr— although  others 
hold  that  time  Is  now  running  against  oui 
President. 

Well.  I  think  time  is  running  his  way — not 
only  In  the  Impending  changes  in  so  many 
governments  strewn  arotind  the  globe,  but 
also  because  he  now  faces  with  some  assur- 
ance the  prospect  of  going  on  seven  more 
years  to  shape  and  mold  his  policies  to  bring 
a  real  prospect  of  p>eace  once  more  to  the 
world  by  old  successfully  tried  pragmatic 
principles  In  places  of  myth  and  mumbo- 
jumbo.     . 

It  is  monstrous  strange — when  Mr  Nlxnn 
Is  the  first  President  since  Theodore  Roose- 
velt— with  the  exception  of  the  lamented 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy^to  be  initiating  a 
flexible  United  States  of  America  foreign 
ix>llcy — that  he  Is  being  pressured  from  t^ie 
so-called  doves  to  take  a  fixed  position  even 
down  to  a  timetable  for  ending  the  South 
Vietnamese  war  by  unconditional  surrender. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  Is  being  pressured 
by  the  so-called  hawks  to  end  the  Vietnam 
war  by  escalating  military  actions 

Either  way.  It  reduces  our  President's  trad- 
ing stock  in  negotiations. 

We  were  once  known  as  a  nation  of  Yankee 
Traders.  Our  President  Is  being  accused  by 
the  strange  combination  of  oppoeltlon  ;us 
having  a  'do-nathlng  foreign  f>olky  "  Well. 
thafc  can  be  chilled  watchful  waiting,  which 
fits  this  world  situation. 

With  internal  strviggles  for  power  and  In- 
fluence goinf»  on  all  over  the  globe,  it  Is  real- 
istic to  stand  by— for  a  while,  at  least — until 
there  Is  a  semblance  of  permanence  In  the 
new  governments  of  the  world. 

It  Is  high  time  lor  us  to  leave  the  shaky 
sixties  policies  la  order  to  try  to  Inaugurate 
the  sensible  seventies 

That  Is  what  President  Nixon  proposes  to 
do  In  Vietnam  Pacing  four  years  of  failure 
by  the  Johnson  administration  to  establish  a 
viable  governmeait  there  with  broad  ba^e 
demtx-r.itic  processes — and  the  ail;;miint  re- 
fusal by  the  Communists  to  consider  his 
make  peace  advances— President  Nixon  Is 
solving  the  stalemate  by  turning  over  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  the  responsi- 
biUlv  of  building  up  a  real  Vietnamese  armv 
so  that  they  can  have  their  own  adequate 
defense  forces  and  we  can  go  home 

Wisdom  in-  the  Nixon  Fi.FxiBH.rTY 
.'V  dlrectlea  l;l  President  Nixon  s  present 
p  )licy— by  lis  very  flexibility  lor  which  he  Is 
being  cnticli'ed  as  a  do-nothing — is  c»)nvinc- 
inglv  broui^ht  into  focus  by  Alf  M  Landon 
as  the  logical  course  for  the  United  Slates  in 
the  current   global  sh.ikeup 

Tlie  former  governor  and  keen  student  of 
world  affairs  makes  a  s'-.irchlng  assessment 
of  tjday  s  leadership  uncertair.ties  »n  other 
nations.  He  cautions  th.it  it  Is  realistic  to 
stuid  by  until  there  Is  a  "semblance  of  per- 
n'.anence"  in  the  new  governments. 

Meanwhile,  he  told  the  .American  Aosn  of 
University  Women  in  his  speech  here  today. 
"This  Incipient  conlur.ion  can  serve  a 
healthy  purpose  in  providing  at  lea.st  a  tem- 
por.iry  period  for  building  new  intern'i- 
tl(jn  il    accommodations    and    ne  *•    arrange- 


ments on  which  long  range  peace  can  grow 
and  develop." 

In  \'lew  of  that.  Landon  bellevea  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  wisely  aasumlng  the  proper 
stance  for  the  times. 

"All  over  the  globe."  says  Landon.  "old 
men  with  fixed  positions  are  on  the  verge 
of  being  retired  or  losing  p>ower  for  one  rea- 
son or  another.  We  are  in  an  era  of  new 
leaders  and  new  struggles  for  power  with 
concomitant  uncertainty  as  to  their  future 
policies  in  the  .swirling,  changing  world 
around  them." 

He  mentions  a  score  of  Important  nation*, 
their  alliances  and  domestic  upheavals — 
all  of  which  he  points  out  need  watching  as 
the  United  States  moves  cautiously,  under 
the  Nixon  flexibility,  to  develop  the  new 
relationships. 

For  the  present.  Landon  observes.  It  Is  an 
era  of  Interim  governments.  "At  this  time," 
he  said,  "It  is  impossible  to  define  with  ac- 
curacy either  the  dominant  attitudes  or  pol- 
icies of  these  new  leaders — or  who  Is  going  to 
speak  with  authority." 

As  for  Nixon's  role  Landon  sees  the  Presi- 
dent In  a  better  position,  "more  of  a  fluid 
position  In  the  world  today  than  any  of  his 
predecessors — really  since  before  the  start 
of  World  War  II."  to  pick  his  course. 

"It  Is  fortunate  for  the  people  in  this 
rumpus  world  that  the  chief  executive  of  the 
mightiest  power  in  the  world  Is  not 
stampeded  by  emotional  clsunor  from  dif- 
ferent groups  In  this  country  to  take  one 
fixed  position  or  another  while  these  major 
events  are  still  in  flux."  Landon  observed. 

"Time  is  working  on  the  side  of  developing 
a  new  and  sound  and  workable  foreign  policy 
m  the  interest  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— and  what  is  to  the  peace  Interest  of  the 
United  States  is  to  the  interest  of  peace  for 
all  peoples  of  the  world." 

By  their  policies.  Landon  said  It  now  ap- 
pears that  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of 
State  William  Rogers  are  leaders  "with  the 
patience  and  foresight  to  watch  the  turn  of 
major  global  events  .  .  .  and  flt  their  coun- 
try's policies  to  them  as  they  develop — in- 
stead of  trying  to  gtilde  their  development 
by  force  or  the  threat  of  force — either  eco- 
nomic or  military." 

He  mentions  the  new  foreign  policy  be- 
ginning to  sh.ipe  up — one  of  the  other  peo- 
ples and  other  governments  doing  more  to 
help  themselves. 

Apparently  Uncle  Sam  is  no  longer  going 
t'l  be  "Uncle  Trus'y"  In  foreign  policies,  he 
;idds 

"This  so-called  do-nothing  policy  of  the 
Nixon  admlnl-tration  seems  to  be  develop- 
ing In'o  a  calm  and  Iron-willed  policy  of 
flexible  adjustment  to  the  major  changes  In 
the  offlng  all  over  the  t^lobe." 

To  those  Aho  have  felt  some  unea.sincss 
over  not  be'ng  able  to  discern  President 
Nlxo.Ts  inreiit  on?  beyond  VlPtnam.  the  Lan- 
don analysis  provides  a  reasonable  and  assur- 
ing explanation. 


THE  "PINKSVILLE"  MASSACRES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
ports in  recent  days  of  the  "Pinksville" 
mas.sacres  in  South  Vietnam  have 
.shocked  many  Anierican.s.  We  are  fa- 
miliar with  our  own  press  and  television 
reports  on  these  alleged  incidents. 

We  iiave.  however,  only  a  hazy  idea 
ef  the  impact  these  reports  have  on  our 
friends  abroad. 

•Pinlcsville"  has  driven  Apollo  12  off 
the  front  pase«  in  many  countries. 

In  an  effort  to  get  some  idea  of  for- 
eign press  treatment  of  these  alleged 
massacres.  I  have  examined  two  recent 
reports  published  by  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency. 


I  hope  that  Senators  will  read  the  ex- 
cerpts which  I  shall  place  In  the  Rec- 
ord— excerpts  from  the  November  19 
and  November  21  issues  of  "Worldwide 
Treatment  of  Current  Issues. ' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpts be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Alleged    Mass   Killings   bt    U.S.    Troops   in 
Vietnam 

News  media  In  Britain.  Sweden  and  India 
are  playing  various  stories  alleging  that  U.S 
soldiers  killed  large  numbers  of  Vietnamese 
villagers  In  March  1968.  Little  comment  has 
appeared. 

"COtTLD    orVE    INITIATIVE    TO    WAB    CRITICS" 

The  conservative  London  Daily  Telegraph. 
which  supports  the  U.S.  position  !n  Vlet- 
Nam.  today  warned  that  the  massacre  story 
could  harm  the  Administration's  cause: 

"The  moderate  demonstrators  .  .  .  the  police 
and  the  President  all  emerged  with  credit 
from  the  weekend  marches.  Mr.  Nixon  is 
showing  resolution  In  his  policy  of  withdraw- 
ing as  fast  as  possible  consistent  with  safety. 

"He  Is.  however,  still  dangerously  vulner- 
able If.  for  Instance,  there  proves  to  be  any 
substance  in  allegations  of  an  American  mas- 
sacre In  Vlet-Nam.  his  critics  will  regain  the 
initiative" 

The  conservative  London  Daily  Mail  today 
headed  .i  story  on  the  incident.  "The  Candy 
Bar  Killers:  All  the  Americans  Had  Rifles. 
People  were  Begging  and  Crying." 

The  llt)eral  Guardian  of  Manchester  and 
London  headlined  yesterday:  "'Army  Kill- 
ing' Inquiry  by  U.S.."  The  pro-Labor  Daily 
Mirror  s  head  was  "U.S.  Stays  Silent  Over 
'Massacre  ■  " 

Commercial  television  yesterday  ran  ex- 
tracts from  a  CBS  report  on  the  alleged 
massacre.  On  Monday,  a  BBC  radio  com- 
mentator predicted  that  the  allegations 
would  arouse  renewed  storms  of  protest 
against  the  war.  A  correspondent  for  com- 
merclBl  TV  declared  that  while  the  atrocity 
allegations  were  "nothing  new."  the  nvimbers 
of  persons  supposedly  killed  were  "the  biggest 
yet." 

STf>CKHOLM:    "AMERICAN   CRt'ELTY" 

Liberal  Eiprcssen  of  Stockholm,  which  Is 
highly  critical  of  US  Vlet-Nam  policy, 
argued  today  that  "the  new  disclosures  :\bout 
American  cruelty  have  a  direct  counterpart 
In  the  massacre  staged  by  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  at  Hue  .  .   . 

"The  disclosures  .  .  .  came  only  after 
.American  opinion  had  changed  .  .  Paced 
with  the  hon-ors  of  war.  we  must  not  forget 
to  ask  what  would  have  happened  in  Viet- 
nam if  truth  had  as  little  chance  In  the  U.S. 
as  It  has  had  In  North  Vlet-Nam.  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union." 

TREATMENT   IN   NEW   DELHI 

The  independent-moderate  Statesman  of 
New  Delhi  and  Calcutta,  which  generally 
shows  a  basic  understanding  of  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  Vlet-Nam.  front-paged  a  Reuters  re- 
port of  the  account  by  "survivors"  of  an 
-American  "massacre"  of  over  300  In  Mylal 
village  m  March  1968. 

It  also  earned  an  unidentified  South  Vlet- 
n.imese  .olonel's  statement  that  he  asked  the 
.•\mencan  cmmand  to  Investigate  the  In- 
cident in  June  1968.  but  that  nothing  hap- 
pened until  June  1969.  The  head  over  the 
two  stories  was  "Genocide  In  Vlet-Nam  Vil- 
lage " 

The  extreme-left  Patriot  of  New  Delhi  also 
front  paged  the  Reuters  story. 

MOSCOW  :   "YET  ANOTHER  U.S.  CRIME" 

TASS  on  Monday  distributed  a  report  by  a 
New  York  correspondent  on  "yet  another 
crime"  by  U  S.  forces  in  Vlet-Nam— "the 
execution  of  567  unarmed  men.  women  and 
children  and  the  razing  of  the  village  of  Song 
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My  "  He  added  that  the  Defense  Department 
slmplv  refused   to  comment  on  the  reports 
about  the  crime  committed  by  an  American 
punitive  force." 

A    Radio    Moscow    commentary    yesterday 

began;  ..         ., 

"If  I  tell  you  what  happened  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Song  My.  you  will  probably  think  that 
I  Mn  talking  about  one  of  the  Nazi  crimes  in 
World  War  II.  .  •  " 


.ALLEGED  Mass  Killings  by  US.  Troops  in 
Vietnam — II 
As  additional  allegations  were  made  that 
U  S  soldiers  killed  largo  numbers  of  civilians 
in  a  cluster  of  South  Vietnamese  villages  in 
.March  1968.  comment  appeared  in  volume  In 
Britain  and  sparsely  in  various  other  coun- 
tries. 

CALL  for  commons  DEBATE 

All  but  two  London  newspapers  gave  prom- 
inent coverage  to  "massacre"  stories  today-. 

The  independent  Times  of  London  headed 
its  story.  "Call  For  Debate  on  Massacre- 
Wilson  Still  Backs  Nixon's  Policy."  It  re- 
ported that  "back-bench  MPs,  deeply  shocked 
by  allegations  of  a  massacre  carried  out  by 
American  troops  in  South  Vlet-Nam.  are 
pressing  for  a  Commons  debate  before  Mr. 
Wilson  goes  to  Washington  in  January.  " 

DOES    not    affect    MERrrS    OF    V.S.    POLICY 

The  conservative  Dally  Telegraph,  which 
generally  supports  the  U.S.  position  in  Vlet- 
Nam.  headed  a  story,  "U.S.  Row  Grows  at 
■Massacres'  in  PlnkvlUe." 

The  paper's  editorial  held  that  "even  If 
there  was  a  massacre,  this  would  hardly  af- 
fect the  merits  of  Mr.  Nixon's  policy  In  Vlet- 
Nam."  It  said  further: 

"It  Is  natural  that  public  opinion  should 
be  shocked  at  such  detailed  allegations.  Even 
If  they  are  substantiated  to  the  extent  of 
only  1  per  cent,  they  would  leave  forever  a 
blot  on  American  military  honor. 

"It  must  be  assumed  that  the  Investiga- 
tion will  proceed  with  the  utmost  speed  and 
thoroughness,  taking  no  account.  In  any 
wider  ramifications,  either  of  rank  or  of  any 
supposed  overriding  national  interest. 

"In  such  cases  the  highest  national  Inter- 
est Is  that  the  truth  should  be  convincingly 
laid  bare.  The  high-level  Independent  South 
Vietnamese  Investigation  will  contribute  to 
this  end." 

The  mass-circulated  Daily  Sketch  banner- 
headlined.  "If  this  can  happen.  America  has 
lost."  Its  extensive  story  Included  this  state- 
ment; 

".  .  .  Although  American  troops  may  have 
behaved  like  Nazi  SS  men  or  Soviet  storm 
troopers  at  Mylal,  it  Is  Important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  U.S,  Is  not  a  totalitarian  state. 
It  Is  the  freest  nation  In  the  world.  And  the 
facts  have  oome  out.  The  truth  Is  known, 
despite  the  damage  It  can  do  to  America.  For 
this  very  reason.  America's  honor  is  saved." 

"MASSACRE  THAT  CHILLED   WORLD  " 

The  pro-Labor  Daily  Mirror  devoted  all  of 
Its  front  page  and  part  of  Its  back  page  to  the 
story  under  the  headline,  "The  Massacre  that 
Chilled  the  World."  Its  lead  reported,  "A 
horrifying  story  of  a  massacre  by  rampaging 
American  troops  stunned  the  world  yester- 
day." 

The  conservative  Daily  Mail  ran  an  article 
titled  "The  Brutal  American."  with  a  sub- 
headline.  "What  Really  Startles  Me  U  that 
These  College  Boy  Soldiers  Do  Not  Go  Mad 
More  Often."  The  writer  said: 

"The  Americans  are  great  believers  in  fire- 
power. And  dead  gooks  In  black  pajamas 
can't  get  up  and  protest,  'Pleajse,  Mr.  AU- 
Amerlcan  boy,  I  am  not  really  a  Viet  Cong.' 
Firepower  corrupts  and  absolute  fire- 
power corrupts  absolutely." 

In  Parts,  Parta-JouT  reported  that  the  43rd 
session  of  the  Paris  Vlet-Nam  talks  had  been 
"dominated  by  the  feeling  of  horror  created 
by  Mme.  Blnh's  tragic  account  of  the  mas- 


sacre by  American  forces  In  March  1968  of  546 
Vietnamese  civilians   .   .   ." 

"AMERICANS    WHLL    NOT    HUSH    ATROCITIES" 

In  Bonn,  Independent  General- Ameiger 
found  It  "particularly  shocking"  that  "20 
months  elapsed  before  the  Truong  massacre 
was  made  known  and  was  investigated.  Those 
who  kept  silent  have  harmed  the  reputation 
of  other  U.S.  soldiers  who  are  simply  doing 
their  sad  duty  In  Vlet-Nam. 

"The  investigation  shows  that  the  Ameri- 
cans win  not  hush  up  these  atrocities.  This 
indiscriminate  mass  execution  .  .  .  will  be 
grist  for  the  mill  of  the  home-front  foes  of 
the  war  and  will  considerably  Interfere  with 
Nixon  s 'efforts  to  get  the  nation  to  adopt  a 
rational  attitude  toward  the  war  and  end 
It  as  soon  as  possible." 

Most  Dutch  papers  today  carried  "massa- 
cre" reports  but  there  was  no  comment. 

CHALLENGE   FOR   AMERICANS 

Sweden's  liberal  Goteborgs  Handels  och 
Siofartstidning  declared  today: 

"We  know  that  the  opposite  side  does  not 
act  against  slmUar  transgressors.  This  must 
not  bring  the  Americans  to  let  their  own  war 
criminals  go  free.  They  now  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  demonstrating  that  they  will  do  no 

such  thing."  .. 

In  New  Delhi.  Mrs.  Gandhi's  paper,  the 
I'iaticmal  Herald,  and  the  extreme-left  Patriot 
carried  Sgt.  Bernhardt's  "eye-witness"  ac- 
count. ^    .         ,,.  „^ 

Freetown's  Daily  Mail  wrote  today.  Let 
every  American  bow  his  or  her  head  In 
shame." 

Moscow:      "PENTAGON    PROTECTS    KILLERS' 

Communist  media  gave  heavy  replay  to 
repori:s  and  "eyewitness"  accounts^ 

A  Soviet  military  affairs  commentator  said 
in  a  radio  broadcast  on  Wednesday; 

"The  Pentagon  Is  pleading  Ignorant.  .  . 
This  IS  not  the  first  tUne  the  Pentagon  has 
tried  to  protect  killers. 

"A  trial  of  the  kUlers  would  amount  to 
an  indictment  of  the  entire  American  po.- 
icv  in  Southeast  Asia." 

TASS  yesterday  distributed  a  report  from 
New  York  rounding  up  U.S.  pi-ess  coverage  of 
the  Incident,  adding: 

"Nobodv  knows  If  a  trial  will  take  place, 
since  the  "lawyers  of  the  killers  try  to  white- 
wash them  by  pointing  to  'an  absence  of  ev  - 
dence '  But  m  any  case,  the  witnesses  testi- 
mony is  a  wrathful  indictment  of  the  bar- 
baric crimes  committed  by  the  American 
military  In  Vlet-Nam." 
TASS  said  today: 

■•The  crimes  again  showed  the  hypocrisy 
of  official  Washington  which  hushes  up  facts 
of  the  real  situation  in  South  Vlet-Nani 
while  trying  to  accuse  the  DRV  of  'inhuman 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 


Nation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  material  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washington.  DC.  November  21. 1969. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Hatfield:  You  will  recall  we 
had  breakfast  together  at  the  National  Stu- 
dent Leadership  Seminar  last  month.  The 
seminar  had  such  an  impact  on  me  that  after 
It  was  over  I  wrote  a  short  di&ry  of  my 
impressions.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing you  a  copy.  I  hope  that  you  find  it  a 
meaningful  chronicle  of  the  events  which  you 
were  unable  to  attend. 

Not  long  ago  I  returned  from  military  . 
service  in  Vietnam.  My  experiences  in  combat 
have  intensified  a  deep  concern  I  have  felt 
since  attending  Stanford  and  Harvard.  My 
concern  is  that  men  today  seemingly  have  no 
basis  for  really  getting  together. 

At  the  university  I  saw  human  polarization 
in  the  form  of  Intellectual  aloofness — the 
readiness  to  share  the  currency  of  the  intel- 
lect but  the  reticence  to  open  the  bank  vault 
of  the  heart. 

In  Vietnam,  disengagement  among  people 
took  the  paradoxical  form  of  apparent  in- 
volvement. We  spent  most  ol  our  waking 
hours  in  each  other's  company.  Yet,  too  often 
it  was  togetherness  without  content.  For  ex- 
ample, if  I  asked  a  soldier  to  tell  me  about  a 
dead  comrade,  often  he  would  admit  com- 
plete ignorance,  even  about  his  friend's  own 
family. 

I  have  never  met  a  more  diverse  group  of 
people  in  the  military  or  college  as  I  en- 
countered at  the  National  Student  Leader- 
ship Seminar.  The  differing  viewpoints  of 
these  people  could  have  easily  fostered 
alienation.  But  they  didn't.  Instead,  we 
talked  openly  about  possible  bases  for  recon- 
ciliation among  men.  Many  honestly  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  no  answer.  Others  felt 
that  the  basis  could  be  love  emanating  from 
a  belief  in  Jesus  Christ. 

But  we  seemed  united  in  an  honest  search 
for  reconciliation  among  men.  In  that,  is 
the  hope  fcr  reconciliation  rather  than  sur- 
render to  alienation.  For  me,  firmly  grasp- 
ing that  hope  was  the  real  significance  of  the 
seminar. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Scott  McBride. 


NATIONAL  STUDENT  LEADERSHIP 
SEMINAR 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
October  23,  24^^And  25  a  group  of  stu- 
dents from  thfEughout  the  Nation  met 
for  the  National  Student  Leadership 
Seminar.  The  purpose  of  the  seminar 
was  to  explore  the  possible  basis  for  re- 
conciliation among  the  various  segments 
and  polarized  groups  in  our  society.  One 
of  the  participants  in  the  seminar,  Scott 
McBride.  the  former  student  body  presi- 
dent at  Stanford  University,  has  sent  me 
his  summary  of  his  impressions.  I  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  were  privi- 
leged to  participate  in  part  of  the  semi- 
nar and  to  talk  with  students  attending 
this  pvcnt 

Believing  that  Senators  will  be  inter- 
ested in  those  who  are  searching  for 
reconciling  relationships  throughout  our 


Thursday.  OeroBER  23:  The  People  and 
THE  Setting 

I  was  helping  with  registration  when  peo- 
ple began  arriving  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
Hotel  for  the  National  Student  Leadership 
Seminar. 

The  first  person  to  catch  my  eye  was  a 
voung  man  with  long  hair  which  drooped 
"to  the  top  of  his  faded  Marine  field  Jacket. 
He  wore  an  op>ened-neck  work  shirt  and  bell 
bottom  trovisers.  His  clothes  starkly  con- 
trasted with  the  luxurious  decor  of  the  hotel. 

Behind  him  was  a  second  man.  He  was  the 
antithesis  of  the  first— the  very  picture  of 
an  old  Napolean.  He  was  short,  yet  braced 
In  a  mlUtary-Uke  posture  which  made  him 
appear  to  stand  taller  than  he  was.  His 
short  hair  was  snow  white,  matching  that 
of  his  neatly  cropped  mustache. 

These  men  were  Joining  with  200  other 
men  and  women  In  a  program  which  nor- 
mally would  never  have  occurred  because 
they  ostensibly  had  nothing  In  common.  Or 
did  they? 

Who  were  these  men? 

The  first  man  was  Dan  CampbeU.  He  grad- 
uated from  Louisiana  State  University  this 
year  and  plans  to  enter  law  school  soon. 
Currently  he  participates  In  the  antl-wBir 
movement.  He  has  been  involved  In  clvtl 
rights  actlvlttee  In  the  South. 
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The  second  man  was  Meruin  Sllverthorn, 
a  retired  Ueutenant  General  In  the  Marine 
Corps.  He  (ought  In  World  War  II  and  hafl 
three  sons  who  followed  him  through  the 
military  He  supports  US.  military  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

These  men  were  taking  part  In  an  inter- 
play between  campus  and  national  leaders 
that  included  John  W.  Gardner,  Chairman 
of  the  Urban  Coalition.  John  W  M^cy.  Jr., 
President  i>f  the  Corp<iratlon  ror  Public 
Broadcasting.  John  M  Houchln.  President  of 
Phillips  Petroleum  Company.  John  Hannah, 
Administrator  oC  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development;  and  iwenty-two  con- 
gressmen and  senators  In  addition,  some  of 
the  younger  participants  Included  Jell  Don- 
feld,  White  House  Staff  Assistant:  Charlie 
Palriier,  President  of  the  National  Student 
.\ssoclatlon:  Herm  Plrchner,  Executive  Secre- 
tary for  the  Associated  Student  Govern- 
ments: Spencer  Oliver,  President  of  the 
Young  Democrats:  and  Phil  Luce.  Director 
uf  College  Services,  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom . 

That's  Just  the  beginning  of  who  was  there. 
The  great  majority  of  attendees  were  stu- 
dents They  reprtsented  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  36  states  stretching  from  Harvard 
to  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
and  from  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
to  the  "Dnlverslty  of  Mississippi  Some  were 
student'tMxly  presidents,  others  newspaper 
editors  Some  were  black.  Others  white.  Some 
had  slanted  eyes  of  Oriental  extraction. 
Others  rounded  eyes  of  European  heritage 
Some  were  active  In  the  peace  movement. 
Others  supported  U.S.  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam, 

riRST    NtGHT 

Alan  Boles,  a  former  editor  of  the  Yale 
Daily  News,  opened  the  seminar.  He  said  it 
was  a  program  conceived  and  planned  by  a 
group  of  about  15  20  .itudents  from  around 
the  coimtry  who  met  at  past  Presidential 
Flayer  Breakfasts. 

it's  purpose,  "  he  said  was  two-fold,  "to 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  meaningful 
dlalogtie  between  a  broad  variety  of  campu.s 
and  national  leaders  could  take  place  and 
second,  to  provide  an  open  opportunity  for 
men  to  discuss  the  relevance  of  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  modern  times." 

The  I  heme  selected  to  spur  the  dLscusslon 
was  Resignation?  Revolution?  Reconcilia- 
tion? " 

FELICIA'S  BIRTHDAY    PARTY 

The  senjinar  began  Thursday  night  with 
a  fancy  hors  d'oeuvres  reception  followed 
by  the  viewing  of  three  short  films.  All  of 
these  films  shared  the  theme  that  man  Is  still 
wrestling  unsuccessfully  to  .solve  the  peren- 
nial problems  of  human  estrangement.  The 
first  movie,  Happy  Birthday,  Felicia, "  began 
with  scenes  <>!  lighting  G.I.s  In  Vietnam, 
starving  children  '.n  .^sia,  and  chanting  pro- 
testers In  the  US  Interrupting  the  frivolity 
of  a  little  girls  birthday  party  I  wished  Feli- 
cia's party  could  be  isolated  from  all  of  this. 
I  wished  I  could  escape  these  problems  too. 
I  was  sad  for  Felicia.  And  for  me  I  was 
anxious,  and  frustrated,  and  angry  My 
stomach  churned  with  visceral  .manifesta- 
tions of  my  anxiety  about  these 'grave  prob- 
lems. 

My  stomach  didn't  settle  during  the  show- 
ing of  the  next  two  movies  They  were  ani- 
mated cartoons,  though,  so  I  laughed.  Now  I 
wonder  why.  The  cartoons  were  actually 
satires  which  mocked  mans  Inability  to  solve 
the  fundamental  "people  problems  "  of  war, 
hatred,  and  prejudice.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  movies  the  emcee.  Bob  Mattson  from 
Stanford  University,  told  us  soberly  to  form 
Into  little  groups  to  discuss  what  we  had 
seen. 

I  couldn't  talk.  All  I  could  do  then  was 
feel,  but  I  wanted  to  communicate  those 
feelings.  That's  when  I  began  to  realize  that 
maybe  this  was  why  we  were  all  there.  But 


nothing  really  happened  In  the  small  group 
that  night  Perhaps  that  was  predictable:  we 
needed  to  learn  something  about  one  an- 
other before  we  would  want  to  share  feelings. 

FRIDAY,    OCTOBER    2*       srHAEm:R'S   SPEtCH  : 
A     PERSONAL     HIGHLIGHT 

Senator  Mark  O  Hatfield,  who  assisted  the 
students  in  sponsoring  the  seminar,  spoke 
first  at  breakfast  He  was  followed  by  the 
principal  speaker  of  the  morning.  Dr.  Francis 
A    Schaefler 

Dr  SchaefTer  Is  a  phllo.sopher-theologian. 
He  is  an  author  of  three  books  Though  he 
IS  an  American,  he  has  been  residing  in  Hue- 
moz,  Switzerland  for  the  last  fifteen  years  in 
a  small  community  called  L'Abrl  In  this 
study  center  he  and  the  other  permanent 
residents  live  with  guesUs  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  who  Journey  there  to  study  and  ex- 
perience how  men  can  live  together  In  the 
transcendent  love  of  Christ 

Dr  Schaetler  analyzed  the  major  philo- 
sophical and  historical  developments  since 
the  time  of  the  early  Greeks  and  then  Identl- 
lied  the  Infiuence  of  these  streams  of  thought 
on  contemporary  life  I  found  myself  taking 
copious  notes  on  what  he  said  His  principal 
ideas   were' 

We  are  treating  men  like  machines.  The 
rea.son  we  are  treating  men  like  machines  Is 
we  believe  they  are  machines.  And  if  they  are 
only  machines.  Society  Is  a  Big  Machine  deal- 
ing'with  little  machines  .  .  It's  not  a  fluke 
modern  man  is  treating  man  as  a  machine 
It's  rooted  Into  the  philosophy  and  think- 
ing of  our  own  generation." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Because  people  think  and  act  like  ma- 
chines," Dr  Schaeffer  ;aid.  "they  have  no 
basis  (or  their  values  They  only  function  on 
the  basis  of  memory  When  a  child  asks 
Why'"  parents  have  no  answer  We  are 

faced  with  a  plastic  culture"  This  is  the 
thing  many  of  the  young  people  are  scream- 
ing out  against  'Vou  can  think  of  the 
Beatles  record,  we  gave  her  everything 
money  could  buy'  And  the  Beatles  said  It  all 
In  this  tremendous  thing     . 

,  •  •  •  • 

•  In  modern  theology  God  is  dead'," 
"Schaeller  pointed  out     Reason  has  no  place 

All  content  about  God  Is  dead  All  we  are  left 
with  .ire  high  motivation  'God  words'  with- 
out content  Banners  without  content  But 
there  they  sit — high  motivation  words — 
'Christ!'  Cross!'  God!',  "Resurrection !'  Man 
picks  them  up  and  puts  his  own  content  to 
them  and  says  follow  me"  I  hate  'God 
words"!  God  words'  can  lead  into  tyranny. 
They  can  take  us  anywhere,  unless  there  is 
content,  unle.£S  reason  has  something  to  say 
about  It.  unless  there  is  a  possibility  of  cate- 
gories on  the  basis  of  the  God  who  is  there 
speaking 

•  What  we  have  then  is  religion  in  the 
modern  theological  sense  being  Just  another 
kind  of  trip  And  if  reason  is  gone  how  do 
you  choose  between  one  kind  of  trip  and  an- 
other?   It  docsnt   matter." 

I  thought  this  analysis  of  our  present  day 
situation  was  both  pointed  and  accurate.  But 
I  was  even  more  fascinated  with  his  solution 
for  our  current  problems. 

"My  answer  is  that  ice  need  reconciliation 
on  the  baais  of  a  different  kind  of  revo- 
lution. It  rau£t  be  love.  Not  love  alone, 
but  also  a  God  who  is  holy  and  gives  cate- 
gories which  can  be  the  basis  for  reconcillta- 
tlon  It  must  be  a  personal  God.  On  this  basis 
man  is  not  dead  On  this  basis  all  Is  not 
hopeless.  Man  Is  wonderful.  He  Is  made  In 
the  image  of  God.  On  the  basis  of  the  sub- 
stitutionary death  of  Christ  there  Is  an  an- 
swer for  man's  true  moral  puilt  On  this 
basis  man  can  be  returned  to  fellowship  with 
God  and  horizontal  fellowship  with  men," 

As  Dr.  Schaeffer  concluded.  I  looked  at  my 
watch:  he  had  talked  for  75  minutes.  It 
seemed  like  fifteen.  I  t>egan  to  wonder  why 


he  had  captivated  me  so?  Why  was  his  Ui;.; 
so  meaningful? 

First,  he  is  a  man  of  strongly  felt  belief 
I  admire  a  man  who  has  real  convictloi. 
about  the  Important  things  In  his  life  Bi:- 
Schaeffer's  convictions  do  not  appear  to  ! 
a  defense  for  ignorance  as  they  are  for  s*)n. 
people  He  clearly  understands  why  he  !;• 
lieves  what  he  does. 

At  a  time  when  It  is  not  popular  to  vol' 
Christian  beliefs,  Schaeffer  displays  i 
temerity  He  offers  a  positive  solution  f'  - 
reconciling  men.  And  he  does  not  tolerati- 
anyone  trying  to  disregard  what  he  says  by 
categorizing  his  comments  under  a  mean- 
ingless '"God  word". 

VISIT    TO    CAPITOL    HILL 

The  next  activity  was  a  series  of  small- 
group  visits  with  twenty-two  congressmen 
and  senators.  This  provided  an  opportunity 
for  dialogue  between  campus  and  national 
leaders  which  Alan  Boles  had  mentioned  the 
night  before  It  was  quiu-  a  change  from  Dr 
Schaeffer's  talk  because  here  we  discussed 
the  gutty,  prapmatic  Issues  of  politics,  eco- 
nomics, and  social  reforms. 

In  this  arena  men's  differences  of  opinion 
on  spyeclflc  issues  soon  became  distinct.  But 
then  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  the 
testing  ground  for  any  basis  for  reconcilia- 
tion. Can  men  be  reconciled  in  the  face  ot 
reasonable,  or  even  unreasonable  differences  ' 
As  1  left  the  Hill,  It  seemed  that  this  could 
only  happen  if  men  shared  a  basis  for  recon- 
ciliation such  as  an  awareness  of  God's  love 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  each  of  us  partic- 
ipated In  one  of  four  panel  discussions  with 
panelists  from  around  the  counuy.  These 
discussions  brought  into  focus  many  of  the 
thoughts  we  hEid  been  considering  throtigh- 
out  the  day. 

Prom  the  panel  discussions  we  adjourned 
Into  our  small  groups  again.  This  time  some 
of  the  groups  "got  going  "  However,  others 
were  txagged  down.  In  those  groups  which 
did  provide  meaningful  experiences  for  indi- 
viduals, the  discussions  were  characterized 
as  frank  and  personal.  In  the  groups  which 
did  not  '"move"  the  discussions  were  largely 
intellectual  and  impersonal. 

Alan  Pong  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  and  Steve  Whltmore  from 
Sacramento  State  were  two  students  who  did 
not  (eel  the  group  discussions  were  very 
meaningful.  In  an  "ad  hoc  "  meeting  we  had 
Friday  afternoon  they  expressed  the  view 
that  the  conference  wasn't  focusing  on  spe- 
cific problems  in  our  society  They  wanted  to 
"take  over"  the  seminar  that  night  and  direct 
the  discussions  to  urgent  political,  social, 
and  economic  problems.  Just  then  Luke 
Lukoskle  said  that  he  had  disagreed  with  the 
notion  that  the  conference  wasn't  focusing 
on  the  Important  needs  of  today.  He  said 
that  in  his  group  students  were  t>eginning 
to  feel  a  common  concern  for  each  other 
It  w^as  this  experience  that  he  felt  must  pref- 
ace a  siguiflcant  effort  to  deal  with  thorny, 
national  problems. 

I  don't  know  if  Luke  changed  any  minds 
but  he  must  have  had  an  Impact  That  night 
I  ate  dinner  with  Alan  and  Just  during  dinner 
I  perceived  a  noticeable  change  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  me.  Initially  I  felt  he  had  en- 
gaged me  In  Intellectual  discussion  only  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  "shoot  me  down' 
on  any  point  of  disagreement.  Yet  Ly  the  end 
of  dinner  I  felt  he  was  more  Interested  In 
me  as  a  person  than  iis  a  computer  full  of 
information  and  opinions.  I  thoroughly  en- 
Joyed  our  conversation.  And  for  some  reason 
he  decided  against  taking  over  the  meeting 

JOHN   GARDNLK  S    MESSAGE 

Our  dinner  speaker  was  Dr.  John  W.  Gard- 
ner, former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  now  Chairman  of  the  Urban 
Coalition.  He  spoke  about  meaning  in  life. 
"Life  Is  a  process  and  meaning  is  IN  the 
process."  he  saJd.  "Meaning  is  something  you 
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.,.nld  into  vour  life,  starting  fairly  early  and 
;  rking  atlt  (airly  hard  ""  He  also  frequent  y 
-Vated  ?he  Idea  that  values  "come  alive  only 
When  a  living  person-^r  a  »'«;"";"°"-;^. 
rreates  the  values  for  its  own  time  by  lulng 
the  faith,  by  caring,  by  doing" 

I  liked  the  activist  tone  of  his  speech.  He 
,:earlv  tolerates  no  apathy  '"^J^e  Pursult 
uf  meaning  in  life  His  active  life  of  public 
service  is  an  authentic  demonstration  of  this 

P'LaTe?rnhis  talk  he  added  a  new  emphases 
,o  his  remarks  He  said,  '^'^^  J^Y^^J^'"^^^^^^, 
of  the  real  problem  It  is  not  to  find  a  frame- 
^Uk   of   ^alues    It   is  to  bring  these   values 

"'Tdisagreed  with  this  assertion.  Yes,  mil- 
lions of  people  in  our  country  are  apathec 
about  living  the  values,  or  rno^^^>^^^  ^P^" 
ual  tenets  they  confess.  But  I  think  this  is 
iiecause  most  of  them  do  not  understand 
what  thev  mean.  .,    ^  .  ,„ 

Most  peoples  actions  are  stalled  by  an  in- 
abUlTy  to  answer  the  questions.  Why  should 
f  want  peace,  liberty.  Justice,  and  a  sei^e 
of  community^  Why  should  I  believe  in  the 
dignity  of  man,  the  fulfillment  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  quality  of  opportunity"  People 
todaVcant  bring  their  values  alive  because 
thevdon't  understand  them  They  have  little 
or  no  faith  in  them 

S^TURDAT,     OCTOBER     25:      THE     INNER     CITY 

Saturday  morning  we  moved  from  the  shel- 
tered environment  of  the  Washington  Hilum 
and  our  philosophical  messages  to  tiie  prac 
tical  problems  of  the  inner  city  of  hashing 
ton  Hiked  that  I  think  if  beliefs  or  yaJues 
ha""e  anv  valid  tv  it  ought  to  be  demonstrated 
in  practical  living  experiences. 

I  was  amazed  to  hear  John  Staggers,  As- 
sistant to  the  Mayor  of  Washington,  and 
other  black  residents  describe  how  they  had 
inmally  come  together  in  weekly  prayer 
breakfasts.  He  s;dd  the  groups  were  dlag- 
onallv"  structured.  That  is  they  Included, 
b^^ck  and  white,  rich  and  poor.  Christian 
ad  Jew  The  basis  for  meeting  together  is 
their  willingness  to  meet  in  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  reg^dle,s  of  their  religious  fic- 
tions NOW  men  and  women  In  this  associa 
ion  have  started  many  social  action  projects 
which  are  having  a  significant  impact  In  the 

^'7could  wTlte  much  more  about  the  panel 

discussions  and  other  group  meetings  we  had 

that  aiternoon.  Or  I  could  try  to  recaptt.re  the 

regal    and    peaceful     mood    of     the    closing 

banquet  at  the  Australian  Chancery  where  a 

folk    group-the    Kinsfolk   from    Australia- 

entertun^s  with  thought  provoking  songs^ 

But   the   real   value   of    Uie   coii  erence   is 

determined  by  the  people  ^^^o  attended 

I   was  particularlv   interested  with  what  the 

students  said  or  wrote  about  the  seniinar. 

one  "  udent    from    the    Pacific    Northwest 

asked      "would    you    help    tis   do   something 

like  w-hat  happened  here  on  our  campus_ 

One  Yale  law  student  returned  to  school 
to  find  it  embroiled  m  a  strike  over  some 
faculty  decisions.  "I  ended  up  wandering  up 
and  down  the  hall,"  he  v^Tote,  "wondering 
about  reconciliation  as  I  carried  my  picket 
sign  to  protest  faculty  actions  The  seminar 
gave  me  a  chance  to  stop  and  lcK>k  at  myself 
and  try  to  discern  where  I  was  go  ng  and 
why.   It  helped   me  define  some  things  for 

""An  animated  Jewish  student  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  surprised  me 
when  he  said,  '"I  am  glad  I  came  It  was  a 
very  meaningful  experience  " 

I  too  was  glad  I  came.  What  happened  u> 
me  m  two  and  one-hall  days  helped  me  un- 
Xoulder  feelings  of  pessimism  and  despond- 

cncv 

These  emotions  had  been  welling  up  in  me 
since  my  encounter  with  suffering  and  ^n- 
humanlty  in  Vietnam  In  Ju  y  U^')''^ 
nam  and  traveled  through  Asia  and  Europe, 
FcTthree  months  I  thought  about  ^^r  ^" ' 
uon   About  mo   About  people   About  mflexl- 
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hie  stubborn  people.  About  all  the  fuman 
problems  which  I  would  soon  inherit  when 

^  uUuiTred  me  that  so  many  people  seemed 
to  have  everything  Everything  except  hap- 
piness and  meaning  Everything  except  unity 
with  one  another 

Then  at  the  seminar.  I  saw  a  black  social- 
ist and  a  member  of  the  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom  talk  with  one  another  I  ^^  » 
student  in  the  peace  movement  and  a  Marine 
general    really   communicate   with   one    an- 

°'l'm  still  wondering,  why  was  it  possible 
for  these  men  to  communicate"  Maybe  I  was 
observ-lng  the  power  of  love  in  action  What- 
ever It  was  I  hked  It. 

For  the  first  time  in  months  I  ^f^t  the 
warmth  of  new  hope— hope  for  reconciliation 
among  i-nen 


FAILURE  OF  THE  GENEVA 
PROTOCOL 

Mr    FULBRIGHT    Mr.  President,  the 
President's  announcement  this  morning 
of  his  intention  to  resubmit  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  and  to 
discontinue   the   production   and  stock- 
piling  of   biological   warfare   agents   by 
the  United  States  represents  a  very  sig- 
nificant  turning   point   m  our  Govern- 
ments attitude  toward  the  question  of 
chemical    and   biological    weapons.   The 
President's  actions  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  who  advocate  the  control  and  even- 
tual  elimination  of   these  uniquely   re- 
pugnant forms  of  warfare.  Our  failure 
to  adhere  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  has 
long  been  a  source  of  dismay  and  em- 
barrassment to  those,  hke  myself,  who 
would   hke   to   see   our   country   m   the 
forefront  of  efforUs  to  overcome  the- ir- 
rationality of  the  arms  race.  ,,    .    . 
It  is  a  tragic  irony  that  the  United 
States  which  played  a  leading  role  m  the 
formulation  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
19''5  has  never  become  a  party  to  it.  Ear- 
lier this  vear,  several  Members  of  thi5 
body  led  bv  Senator  Hartke.  introduced 
a  resolution  urging  the  President  to  re- 
'^ubmit  the  Geneva  Protocol  to  the  Sen- 
ate Today  the  President  has  made  known 
his  intention  to  take  such  action  and  I 
warmlv  applaud  his  decision. 

In  recent  vears  and  months,  the  United 
States  has  become  increasingly  isolated 
bv  Its  failure  to  adhere  to  the  Geneva 
Protocol  We  are  today  virtually  the  omy 
ma.ior   power   which   has   not   done   so. 
Twice  in  the  last  3  years,  the  United  Na- 
tions called  upon  all  nations  which  had 
not  done  so   to   accede   to   the   Geneva' 
Protocol.  Only  this  past  summer  at  the 
Geneva    Conference    on    Disarmament, 
several   new   proposals   for   the   further 
limitations   on   chemical   and  biological 
warfare    were    introduced.    These    have 
.uccessivelv  added  to  our  embarrassment 
and  isolation  and  have  placed  tis  con- 
tmuouslv  and  needlessly  on  the  defensive. 
As  a  result  of  the  President's  announce- 
ment today,  we  are  now  on  the  way  to 
restoring  our  respectability. 

I  am  especially  pleased,  of  course,  tnat 
the  President  went  beyond  the  state- 
ment of  intent  to  resubmit  the  Geneva 
Protocol  and  embraced  the  prmcipies  of 
the  United  Kingdom's  proposal  to  ban 
the  production  and  possession  of  bac- 
teriological weapons.  Furthermore^  the 
President's  intention  to  dispose  of  our 
existing  stock  of  biological  agents  rep- 


resents  an   almost   unparalleled   initia- 
tive In  the  field  of  arms  control.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Soviet  Union  might 
join  with  the  United  States  in  a  destruc- 
tion of  similar  agents  m  us  possession 
The  conscience  of  the  American  peo- 
ple   aroused  by  information  which  has 
only  recently  become   available,  clearly 
demanded  a  rethinking  of  our  chemical 
and    biological    warfare    program.    The 
President  has  responded  to  this  senti-- 
meni  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  endorsing  the  President's  de- 
cisions. ,  ^.  ,  1 
Our  previous  chemical  and  biological 
programs,  and  the  secretive,  unthinking 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  pur- 
sued, have  constituted  an  ever-present 
danger  to  our  own  population.  Our  pos- 
session of  such  weapons,   and  the  fact 
that  they  were  accorded  legitimacy  m 
our  mihtary  planning,  contributed  to  the 
possibllitv   that   mankind   might   some- 
day have  been  subjected  to  imtold  and 
unpredictable  horrors. 

While    approving    the    decisions    an- 
nounced bv  the  President  today,  there 
are  some  points  of  termmology  and  in- 
terpretation which  must  be  clarified.  I 
am  confident   the  Senate  will,  m  due 
course    ensure  that  these  questions  are 
addressed.   The   Committee   on   Foreign 
Relations  will  move  prompUy  to  see  that 
this  is  done.  I  offer  my  congratulations 
to  the  President  for  having  undertaken 
the  review  which  led  to  today's  decisions. 
Tliat  review,  plus  the  continuing  efforts 
of  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  of  concerned  members  of  the  pub- 
lic,   created    a    climate    of    enlightened 
opinion  and  concern  in  this  body  and 
throughout  the  coimtry.  I  look  forward 
to  continued  progress  which  wUl  remove 
the  United  States  from  its  reluctant  po- 
sition on  these  critical  issues   and   re- 
store us  to  a  rightful  position  of  leader- 
ship among  nations. 


PRESIDENT  NLXON  RENOUNCES 
BIOLOGICAL  WARF.ARE 

Mr  CASE.  The  Presidents  action  to- 
day in  renouncing  biological  warfare, 
limiting  first  use  of  chemical  weapons 
and  ordenng  steps  toward  the  disposal  of 
existine  bacteriological  stocks,  is  a  po- 
tentiallv  far-reaching  decision.  No  less 
than  nuclear  armaments,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
has  represented  a  grave  threat  to  world 
security. 

Together  with  yesterday's  joint  ap- 
proval of  the  Nuclear  Nonprohferation 
Treaty  bv  this  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  today  s  declaration  by  President 
Nixon  represents  an  initiative  which 
could  bring  the  world  closer  to  the  real 
security  of  genuine  arms  control.  Such 
initiatives  are  critical  if  we  are  to  break 
through  the  mutual  distrust  and  suspi- 
cion which  otherwise  wiU  stalenxat*  the 
strategic  arms  limitations  talks  just  be- 
t'un  in  Helsinki. 


PORTLAND.    OREG  ,   COITRTS   EXPE- 
DITE CASE  BACKLOG 
Mr    HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  great 

concern  exL-ts  in  our  country-  reeardmg 
court  delay.  The  old  adage  that  '"Justice 
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delayed  is  justice  denied"  is  so  true.  We 
must  concern  ourselves  with  this  prob- 
lem and  act  on  court  reform  measures 
which  will  lessen  court  cont;estion  and 
delay. 

At  the  State  'evel,  I  am  proud  to  see 
thr-t  the  circuit  courts  of  Multnomah 
County— the  courts  of  MetrofHilitan 
Portland— again  are  among  the  leaders 
In  insuring  a  speedy  disposition  of  law- 
suits. My  praise  also  goes  to  the  Sena- 
tors from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Scott  and 
Mr.  ScHWEWERi,  for  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  m  Delaware.  Media,  Pa., 
edsed  out  Multnomah  County  for  first 
place  in  1969. 

The  national  average  for  court  delay 
Is  22.1  months,  according  to  the  calendar 
status  .study  of  the  Institute  for  Judicial 
Administration.  This  figure  represents 
the  delay  between  ,service  of  the  answer 
and  jurv  trial  In  1969,  the  delay  in  the 
Delaware,  Media  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
was  only  4.2  months.  Tlie  Multnomah 
County,  the  delay  was  only  4.8  months. 
The  courts  in  third  position — the  circuit 
court  of  Shelby.  Memphis  County,  Term., 
was  9.5  months. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  list 
of  State  trial  courts  in  counties  over  500,- 
000  having  dela>'s  of  under  1  year.  It  is 
a  credit  to  the  judges,  the  court  admin- 
istrators, the  law>'ers.  and  the  public  in 
these  seven  areas.  All  parties  .should  be 
proud  of  this  record.  I  am  sure  that  I 
.speak  for  my  fellow  Senators  from  all 
these  areas  when  I  commend  them  for 
working  to  .see  that  our  State  court  case 
backlog  is  lessened  and  congestion  is  re- 
lieved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows . 

COURTS  SHOWING  DELAys  UNDER  U  MONTHS  IN  COUNTIES 
OF  OVER  500.000 


From  service 

ol  answer 

to  trial 

(average 

in  months) 


Court  and  county 


Population 


(I960)    1969      1968 


Court  ol  common  pleas.  Delaware 

(Media)Pa  553.154      42        4.3 

Circuit  court,  Multnomah  (Portland) 

Oreg 522.813      4  8       4.1 

Circuit  court,  Shelby  (Meiephis) 

Tenn  627,019      9.5      11.9 

Circuit  court,  Dade  (Miami)  Fla 935,047      9.7      10.6 

Court  ol  common  pleas,  Cuyahoga 

(Cleveland)  Ohio  .     1, 647. 895  UO.  5      35.4 

Circuit  court.  Jelfeison  (Louisville) 

Hy 610.947     10.8      11.7 

Uislrict  court,  Bexar  (Sani  Antonio) 

Tex - 1 687,151     11.6      10.0 

1  Estimate. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  his  comments  on  the  critical 
problem  of  court  backlogs,  and  for  print- 
ing the  Institute  for  Judicial  Administra- 
tion's list  of  courts  with  the  best  records. 

I  am  proud  tjo  recognize  the  common 
pleas  court  of  Delaware  County.  Pa.,  as 
the  1969  leader,  and  proud  to  commend 
the  judges  and  administrators  of  this 
court  for  their  significant  achievement. 

In  addition  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  had  to  say  concerning  State 
court  problems,  the  same  problems  exist 
on  the  Federal  level.  The  Senate  recently 


passed  the  omnibus  judgeship  bill  to  add 
70  new  district  court  judges,  and  It  is  my 
hope  that  ihis  bill  will  pass  the  Hou.se 
and  be  .signed  into  law  in  Uie  near  future. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  with  the  u row- 
ing problems  of  crime  and  law  enforce- 
ment, and  it  is  paramount  that  our  court 
backlog  problems  be  solved  so  that  re- 
.sponsible  crime  control  measures  are  not 
rendered  inept  due  U>  judicial  backlogs 
which  prevent  speedy  resolution  of  cases. 

Equallv  impwrtant  are  the  civil  ca.ses. 
It  is  lamentable  that  long  delays  in  suits 
being  considered  often  make  legal  re- 
dress impo.ssible  for  many  lower  and 
middle  class  citizens  who  cannot  afford 
extensive  counsel  fees,  and  who  cannot 
wait  years  for  final  disposition. 

With  modernization  of  judicial  admin- 
istration, incrca.sed  numbers  of  judges, 
and  necessary  legislation,  all  court  sys- 
tems can  hopefully  achieve  the  record  of 
Delaware  County,  Pa.,  common  pleas 
court  and  Multnomah,  Greg.,  circuit 
court. 

IMPROVING     JUDICIAL. 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  disre- 
spect for  the  law  and  its  institutions 
represents  a  critical  national  malaise.  A 
burgeoning  crime  rate,  city  .streets  aban- 
doned after  dark,  university  buildings 
seized  and  educational  jirocesses  dis- 
rupted, public  officials  physically  and 
verbally  abused  are  but  some  of  the  rep- 
rehensible consequences. 

One  underlying  cause  of  disrespect  for 
law  IS  the  inability  of  our  courts  to  fairly 
and  expeditiously  decide  cases  which 
come  before  them.  Unfortunately,  the 
continued  use  of  outmoded  judicial  tech- 
niques in  the  face  of  a  venUible  Hood  of 
cnmmal  and  civil  litigation  has  resulted 
In  prolonged  delays,  seriously  reducing 
the  effectiveness  of  our  judicial  machin- 
ery. As  the  staff  report  to  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence  recently  has  stated: 

Delays  resulting  Irom  poor  court  manage- 
ment thus  help  to  create  conditions  of  dis- 
respect for  law  and  legal  institutions,  which 
in  turn  can  increase  the  chances  for  vio- 
lence in  our  society 

My  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr. 
MoNTOYAi  well  understands  the  impor- 
tance of  court  improvements  io  restore 
and  cement  respect  for  law.  Senator 
MoNTOYA  IS  himself  a  lawyer  and  legisla- 
tor who  has  grappled  with  court  conges- 
tion and  administration  problems  In  a 
farsightcd  si>eech  recently  deUvered  be- 
fore the  National  Association  for  Court 
Administration.  Senator  Montoya  called 
for  new  techniques  of  judicial  adminis- 
tration to  revitalize  our  system  of  Justice. 
His  remarks  deserve  widespread  circu- 
lation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Remarks  by   U  S    Senator  Josiph   M.   Mon- 
toya Before  the  National  Absociation  for 
Court  Administration 
It  Is  a  genuine  pleASiue  for  me  to  partici- 
pate  In   thla  first   annual   national  AmocU- 
tlon  for  CX>urt  AdmlnlatraUon  Conference.  I 
want  to  extend  to  the  asaoci.^'.ca — and  par- 


ticularly to  Ron  Porter  who  has  so  capably 
organized  this  gathering— my  sincere  grati- 
tude for  being  invited  to  be  with  you  today 
As  A  member  of  ihe  legal  profession,  I  shart- 
your  concern  over  the  administration  of  our 
judicial  system  I  can  assure  you  that  I  shar*- 
your  concern  over  the  backlogs  that  exist  in 
the  courts  across  the  nation.  It  Is  fundamen- 
tal to  any  solution  to  the  crisis  facing  our 
judicial  system  that  we  critically  esamlnf 
the  administrative  process  of  our  courts- 
and  this  examination  must  of  course  focus 
on  the  role  of  the  court  clerk's  office. 

.'Addressing  the  Harvard  Law  School  two 
years  ago.  former  Chief  Justice  Warren  sur- 
veyed the  problems  facing  our  courts  at  that 
time: 

The  former  Chief  Justice  reminded  us  that 
our  courts  today  face  the  heaviest  caseloads 
In  our  history.  ■Bacldogs  continue  to  mount 
and  the  time  span  between  the  commence- 
ment of  action  und  the  termination  of  the 
case  continues  to  rise  For  the  ninth  consecu- 
tive year — land  this  was  two  years  ago)  — 
the  number  of  appeals  on  the  dockets  of  our 
courts  of  appeals  In  the  federal  system  has 
Increased  Ten  percent  more  cases  were  filed 
in  these  courUs  In  1967  than  In  1966  Since 
1960  the  number  of  appeals  in  these  courts 
has  more  than  doubled.  Cases  In  the  Federal 
District  Courts  are  Increasing  every  year." 

Since  Chief  Justice  Warren  recited  those 
statistics,  our  Judicial  dilemma  has  con- 
tinued to  deteriorate  During  Senator  Tyd- 
ing's  Subcommittee  hearings  last  year  on 
Improving  our  judicial  machinery,  It  was 
brought  out  that  the  caseload  of  the  Federal 
courts  reached  record  proportions  during 
fiscal  year  1968.  Judge  Payne.  Judge  Bratton. 
and  dene  Oreeson  will  tell  you  that  their 
workloads  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  I  as- 
sure you  that  our  New  Mexico  Federal  Court 
is  a  model  of  effective  and  efficient  Justice 
Our  Federal  District  Courts  across  the  Na- 
tion are  simply  not  going  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  increased  worklofid  unless  and  until 
we  recognize  the  demands  that  our  society 
is  placing  upon  them  And  the  Judiciary  at 
every  GovernmenU^l  level  faces  the  same 
crises. 

Ours  Is  a  nation  dedicated  to  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all.  We  enact  laws  to  insure  the 
aittainment  of  thts  goal.  ITie  progress  we 
make  toward  this  end  depends  upon  the 
commitment  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  bo- 
clety  to  obedience  of  law.  \s  Aristotle  once 
noted,  "In  all  well-attempted  governments 
there  is  nothing  which  should  be  more  jeal- 
ously maintained  than  the  spirit  of  obedience 
to  law.  more  especially  In  small  matters  For 
transgression  creeps  In  unpercelved  and  at 
last  ruins  the  state.  Just  as  constant  recur- 
rence of  small  expenses  In  time  eats  up  a 
fortune."  Obedience  to  law  can  only  l>e  forced 
on  a  small  percentage  of  society  The  society 
which  must  compel  obedience  to  law  by  force 
or  threat  of  force  cannot  long  endure  Obedi- 
ence must  therefore  be  the  product  of  re- 
spect. 

It  grieves  me  to  say  that  respect  for  the 
law  Is  at  an  all  tlrne  low  Our  cities  and 
ciunpuses  are  tinderboxes  which  have  In  the 
recent  past  burst  Into  the  flames  of  anarchy 
.ind  destruction  But  contempt  and  subver- 
sion of  law  are  not  limited  to  a  small  minor- 
ity of  our  youth  ,ind  poor.  Their  numbers  are 
minuscule  In  comparison  to  those  who  falsify 
insurance  claims,  bribe  public  oiliclals.  fix 
their  paj-klng  tickets,  cheat  on  their  income 
tax  or  engage  in  any  of  the  other  so-called 
white  collar  crimes  that  erode  the  foundation 
of  society 

Thase  of  us  who  have  made  the  law  our 
profession  have  no  greater  responsibility  than 
to  restore  respect  for  law.  For  respect  and 
dlsresp<vt  for  our  system  of  Justice  results 
from  the  way  we  perform. 

Mr.  Howard  James  In  his  prologue  CRISIS 
IN  THE  COURTS  describes  this  decay  of  the 
respect  for  law  graphically: 

It  (Crisis  In  the  Courts)  was  conceived 
in  the  fall  of  1966  when  the  editors  of  The 


rhrxstian  Science  Monitor  pondered  the 
^e^ened  foundaUons  and  crumbling  pillars 

'\'^;\ZTZTse.r  When  more  and  more 
,itizeni  expressed  alarm  over  -'"'^^f J/^^^,! 
.taUstlc^apparent  evidence  of  a  c  rime  ex 

■Z    W    protecimg   .M    »gM.   ol    men    .,»<. 

.peedv  and  lair  justice. 

New   scandals   were  uncovered   In   the  r.a 
,  rir    f-nurts     Philadelphia's    magls- 

,,f-the-Peace    svstem    naa    .un.n'.i.-  ,,.,„„ 

p  aced  in  Maine  and  Illinois.  ^'"^  "^h"/^;^^^, 
^^ere    pondering    similar    ^'^■'ff;,^^,"^^,,.'''* 

:S"...»  .n-  l».»„«on..   r„po».M...V 
""iZl%,  tM„s.  .cm.  vo„n,s„r.  «  wer. 

this    writer    was    ^^°^:^^f  .^^^^  .f^''^;  ocie^v 
:i^;^rrrbircltl^^ed'.'rd%nipersonal 

^"l'n''"f966°'"le'vision    was    still    growing    up 
and  son^tlmes  the  more  bizarre   aspec^«  ^"^ 

^^tfm'^ears  past,  the  number  "f  trafflc  ac- 

;f"rrrofi;i^rs£r:£ 

vouthful    love    for    the    daring    and    reckless 
sometimes      Involving      immature      adu  ts . 
on'med   with   Haws   in   a^UomobUe.   Mo^ 
and    more    Americans    were-whatever 
reason— hauled  Into  court. 

ne  headlong,  sometimes  violent  rush  of 
urban  areas  continued  to  be  a  concer,.  .et 
Wilfred  Owen,  an  authority  on  urban  af- 
f^rs  predicted  that  this  Nation  covld  be- 
come •'tirbanlzed  and  civilized,  as  well  as  mo- 
torized  and  mechanized!  ,.>,„ 

It  caused  Governor  Daniel  J-  ^vans  of  ;h 
c;tjit.P  of  Washlnewm  to  comment  in  a  c.xi 
ze'^s  conference  called  to  improve  his  States 

'""to"^^  few   people.   I   am   convinced    und^^ 

stand  the  vital  '°'^''''/'J'°'KZlf. 
the  courts  must  play,  and  '■•^^Ich  Jhe  ad 
ministration  nf  Justice  must  P^^V.  ^^^^^,^^; 
hanlzed  society.  The  sweep  of  history  that 
nes^hlnd  us- whether  of  the  Nation  or  of 
IhL  S^t^^-has  been  largely  constructed  on 

Government  derives  It^  P°''^^;°°| J^e 
laws  established  by  the  people;  P«oplf,^"*\^ 
their  freedom  frx>m  the  laws,  and  1  ml t  It 
according  to  the  majority  consent  of  those 
who  are  governed. 

The  courts  are  bound  by  the  law,  and  laws 
in  turn  are  both  adjudicate  by  the  courts 
and  administered  by  them. 

Laws  govern  the  formation  of  cities,  the 
conduct  of  commerce  and  Industry,  the  con- 
trol of  traffic,  and  the  relationship  of  every 
citizen  UT  every  other  citizen. 

And  It  is  therefore  the  law  and  the  courts 
of  law  which  m  large  me^e  determine 
whether  or  not  we  can  succeed  as  *  clvUlzed 
jXle  in  a  complex.  Integrated,  and  urban- 
Ized  society. 


American  society  has  Indeed  become    n^ 
grated    complex  and  urbanized    And  ijtvuT 

carts' at  leLt  until  ■■<^«"^''^^^•"^„^'^?l'"l'; 
•ermg  justice  with  a  methodology  much  the 
sl^e  ai  had  been  done  in  the  circuit  nding 

''Tor^manrv'ears  we  were  concerned  about 
tne  Llmtnlstration  of  Justice  in  our  courts 
ut  ^i^idered  the  just  and  efficient  admin- 
istratlon  of  our  court/;  as  too  menial  for 
mu™h   of  our   attention,   or   too  Professional 

for  consideration  by  ^o«^'*'^^'^"  ,';'  "^"f,  go 
The   administration   of   our   ^ourvs  was   so 
antiquated  that  It  was  impossible  to  ldenuf> 
the  problems,  tu  say  nothing  of  solvmg  them. 
•    v^as    in  short,  a  mess.   In  many  places  it 
MU  is' a  mess.  Courts  in  this  country,  and 
he  l4al  profession  as  a  whole,  have  beeii 
oo  s^w   to   recognize   the   need   to   liicrease 
the   number  of    ofliclals   who   are   experts   in 
emciendminlstratlon  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  law   in  the  past  too  often  admlnistra- 
ive  ^  pon  ibllltles  have  been  entrusted  to 
staas^U  equipped  m  expertise,  personnel  and 

"'T'firt^S^yrthings  you  already 
know  too  well  I  feel  something  like  the 
n^m^ter  Who  unleashes  threats  of  fire  and 
"nrnsTonc  on  his  congregation  knowing  that 
ti^ose  in  attendance  are  already  aware  efU 
and    that    those     who    need    it     most    are 

■""Se  of  vou   in   attendance   at  this  con- 
ference  have   demonstrated   your    awareness 
of  ?he  need  to  upgrade  the  American  .^vstein 
of    lunlce.    Clerical    problems    plague    every 
lice-ltidlclal    and   otherwlse-^f   our   gov- 
f^menV.  The  public  must  be  alerted    o    he 
critical  importance  of  t/^^  ':our    c.erk  In^U^e 
adjudication   of   a   P^^^^tilar   case    ^flec.ive 
swift  Justice  requires  more  than  able  Judges 
^nd    attornevs.    and    the    formation    of    this 
Msoctluon  -this    past    Deceiriber    represents 
a    significant    advancement    for   our    judicial 
Lvstem    I  am  aware  of  the  preliminary  work 
whch  has  predated  the  establishment  of  t^e 
Association'^  I   might   add,  and   I  ^^^^/^ °" 
that  the  legal  profession  is  appreciative  of 

^^St  me°'s'fv  in  Cosing  that  I  certainly  ap- 
pr^late    the    opportunity    to    participate    m 

^TiS^in":  this  meeting  marks  a  iiew 
direction  and  role  for  the  Court  Clerk  s 
Of^ce  The  Association  itself  Is  a  product  o 
p^ltive  efforts  to  Improve  American  just  ce^ 
L^  me  pledge  to  you  my  owm  continuing 
^norS  to  improve  our  Judicial  ma^hiiiery 
and    let    us    work    together    towards    that 

goal. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


cans  receive  only  a  very  snaaU  fraction  of 
the  total  votes. 

I  presented  this  "Message  From  the 
Silent  Majonty  ■  to  the  Whit*  House  this 
mommg  when  attending  a  bipartisan 
breakfast  that  the  President  iiad  lor  the 
top  members  of  the  armed  ,servnces  and 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  i.is  decision  to  stop 
the  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  mat«nal. 

I  am  keenlv  disappointed  that  the  Pres- 
dent  has  been  too  busy  for  a  formal  pres- 
entation  With   pictorial   evidence   to   be 
provided  for  the  750  signers  of  the  mes- 
sage of  support  but  I  am  itratificd  u^th 
what  the  White  House  .•-tafT  told  me— 
that  the  President  wa-s  receiving  so  many 
of  these  messages  of  .suppon  that  n  was 
impos.sible  to  make  prompt  responses  to 
all  of  them  and  would  require  a  coiisider- 
able  delav  before  lie  could  foi-mally  ac- 
cept this  "message  which  i:  was  rny  honor 
to  deliver  on  behalf  of  the  750  signers 
f-om  the  Lewiston-Auburn  area. 
*  Reluctantly.  I  concluded  that  it  would 
be  far  more  meanmeful  to  deliver  the 
messa-'e   this   morning    because   of   the 
important  tune  element  rather  than  U) 
wait  until  a  distant  time  when  a  formal 
presentation  could  be  made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  RECORD  an  article  leportnig  on 
this  remarkable  message^  and  PUbUshea 
m  the  Lewiston  Daily  Sun  of  No\  em- 
ber  14,   1969.  ,.  , 

mere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


THE  SILENT  MAJORITY  OF  THE 
LEWISTON-AUBURN  AREA  Ot 
MAINE 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
the  silent  majority  of  the  I^wiston- 
Auburn  area  of  Maine  has  spoken  out  in 
support  of  the  President's  efforts  Ud  nego- 
tiate a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  They  have  done  so  m  a  two- 
Sl-page' advertisement  in  the  Lewiston 
Daily  Sun  signed  by  750  citizens  of  that 

This  is  tiuly  a  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion of  support  of  the  President  Jt  is 
remarkable  not  only  in  the  number  of 
signatures  but  a^  well  in  the  fact  that  the 
signatures  were  achieved  in  a  ver>'  mim- 
mum  time  attesting  to  the  spontaneity 
of  the  feeling. 

It  is  bipartisan  support— or  nonparti- 
san support^for  tins  remarkable  expr^- 
sSn  comes  from  what  Is  oftencalled  the 
Capital  or  heartland  of  the  DemocraUc 
Party  in  the  State  of  Maine.  I-ewoston  s 
overwhelmingly    DemocraUc:    Republi- 


ARE^   ■  PlLENT  MAJORITY'     ANSWERS  NIXON 

APPEAL— 760  Sign  Message 
(By  A'.vce  Bouchard) 
President  Nlxons  plea  io^^f^PP°'l°!  f/, 
admlnistrat-.on-s     Vietnam    ^■^^^P"""^,^^- 
.elved  enthusiastic  response  among  l-e>*istcm 
Auburn  area  c:nzens.  and  through  the  efforts 
of  Dr    Cvprien  L.  Martel  Jr.  and  Dr.  Jou  8. 
r-hio    these  members  of  the  •'Sileut  major- 
u;-   ha^   t^e   opportunity    to   express   their 
support  of  their  government. 

Following  a  thoughtful  discussion  c^i  the 
war  Dr.  Martel  and  Tchao  went  to  Nliyor 
Lhn  B  BeUveau  en  Wednesday  of  la.  Y.  ,  ' 
asking  Mm  to  put  their  thoughts  t^B«ther  in 
Tstat^inent  to  be  circulated  In  the  Twin  City 
area  In  the  form  of  a  petition 

This  statement,  called  'Message  From  the 
Silent  Majority,-  reads,  "We  the  unaersigne^^ 
being  coiiciencous  Americans,   ^uppor.  our 

consututlonai  form  ^'^J^-^^^f  *!?\^"  gortl 
Presidencv  of  the  United  States,  m  its  eHort* 
To  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement  ol  the 
Vietnam  War.  '  . 

'    .The   rea^n    we   did   It   was    because   t^e 

President    asked   for   our   ^^'PP^^V.hUc  -^fe- 
Martel    'We  wanted  to  make  a  public  E,Ate 
menT  of  this  support  and  involve  as  many 
people  in  it  as  possible. 

FANTASTIC    RESPONSE 

D-  Martel  said  the  response  was  ■fan- 
•a^Jic'  and  that  better  ti^an  90  per  cent  of 
•^e  people  approached  were  eager _to  par- 
ticipate '  Within  six  days,  some  ,50  sig- 
nalurel  were  gathered,  and  there  easily  could 
have  been  many  more 

The  petition  and  the  750  signatures  ap- 
pel^ln^' wo  full-page  adds  In  this  edition 
^f[he  sun  The  expense  -«  P^'^^J,  ,^°„^^- 
tributions  from  the  signers  of  thf  P«}'"°°- 
Newspapers  containing  the  published  peti- 
tion will  be  sent  to  Maine's  Congressional 
delegrtlon.  to  members  of  t^e  Foreign  H^^a- 
tlonf  committee  and  key  government  ofB- 
clals,  especially  in  the  State  Department. 
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liie  hlijntituiBa  i^eprosenl  »  ime  croM-Beo- 
II. Ill  i.r  ilid  i:..iiiii\iiuity.  Dr  Muriel  Bald  •Peo- 
pla  in  ttll  walkB  .if  Uf«  wore  liiv.ilved  " 

Hd  ttiul  l)r  IV>i»o  agTtMi  llial  11  wa«  an 
iiVBrwhelinliiu  eiiperlenoe  lu  »»«  people  »'> 
natjer  !.>  Biippoil  ittelr  goveniinenl  anU  llielr 
,,.uiiiry     riilB  111  Mself  U  rewanllinj  " 

l'HI>l  Y     BfliNI'ANElK'H 

II. la  *on  1..1I  an  .iiHal>l»»"'">  "'  ""V  '""■^' 
111-  Mallei  piillilett  mil  '  ll  wab  a  Iriilv  bpiiii- 
laiiti.iua  inlii«  1.1  bliow  .iiir  mipptirt  l.ir  ili« 
freolilBiil     |inilli'iilarlY    ilmliiis    itil"    ilimiiilt 

lliiiu 

Artkml  wlial  1.0  Ih.nitflit  tttmilt,  I  lie  KrUlaV 
rtU.l  naliiLlrtV  iiiai'li  "«'  Watililii«li«n  Or 
Mtfrlol  oalil  I  lliliih  H  la  "!>«  If  I'  l"  l>t"»*'e- 
lul  lull  iii>«t  .r  u«  Ihlnli  ililo  la  an  attompt 
t.i  ti.ii^e  llio  I'looHlenl  l.i  il.«  a.uuettilnK  lie 
.loeait  I  luel  lie  .an  it.,  at  Uilo  nine  We  want 
U«  ileiiii.iiotralB  I.'  Mm  ilial  lie  lia*  onr  aiip- 
poil  lu  il.iliif!  wl.ttt  I.e  leels  lie  iniiat  ilo  a» 
fiealitelit  >'l  t  lie  UiiUeil  H(at<>a 

We  learn  Ir..m  tlila  tliat  a  \  aat  nirt)iirUv 
,it  llie  iie.iplM  rtie  niippurtliiM  the  I'realilenl 
in  vvlirtl  1.0  leeU  lie  haa  t.i  il..  IVaoefnl  ileiii- 
.■iiolial  i.'iLa  iiie  line  lie  .\uii'luiltHt  luit  we 
niviot  uUlnialely  tiJluw  lila  (the  J'realitent  a) 
lea.leratilp  ' 

IN    k'HAlSK  ON    NIXON'8  C'BW 

Ml  HA'ITIKUV  Ml  I'resulfnt  mow 
tlirtt  luivlfar  ctk;rt*t*n>ent.s  nif  mulfi  ^fii- 
i>ii.i  vvULiUleitttiou  witli  thf  (nUeul  ot  ttit> 
S.M  I  ttilfe^  U  li  \Mtli  i;rfiit  plfttsiiie 
Aiut  tiljiti  if>;aut  U\M  I  Mt'w  I'ltvsult'tU 
Ni\<uv  s  ilei'isuui  annminitHl  this  moin- 
in^  ui  mnvf  toiwrtnl  with  tt\»'  liinitrttum 
ol  ihemu'al  .-uul  liioU>»!K'iil  wt-avnins 

Siuot'  VvK'luiul  Ni\vui  iiA-sumeU  the  otttee 
oX  Itw  V'vf>Mdeiuvv  one  Nation  Mas  ttirtkle 
.•.Ifat  -.tlUtC^  tOWHUl  t•.^t^»t>U-^hln^;  :\  1.-1- 
uoiiAl  m.i!u'v  tor  ttie  ^tevf loiuneiit  :»m1 
use  v'i  i.'H  .-i^fMtH  \UtK>u>;h  the  histotv 
ol  uiteiiiauoi'.Al  rtttempts  ot  v'KW  kOii- 
trols  liin  tH?  tiaotsl  tiacfe  to  the  H.i>;ue 
iViUeieiK-e  lu  184)9.  ouv  Nittioii  .iul  t\ot 
tiAVe  A  \\auoi\a\  vh-Uu-.v  k'eliueatmi;  Mich 
..vntiois  uuul  the  rtist  month  ox  Nwon's 
b*i evsi«.lenf.v  V.i  jAUuaiv  .vtiortly  .-titer  t-^k.- 
iu<  oXttce  a  :•.  eetui^  \\  *>  i-\ 'liveliest  ^'t  h.uh 
.'Xfeciais  lepirc^ei'.Uii^  all  tV«.leis*l  jt«;eiH'ies 
The  leisiiic  <>i  thi-i  iiiet'Cii'-s  was  <M'  .-t»;ree- 
\n<ii\Z  Co  tv<U'.  rtvsc  '.he  semi  -(.'ul  -^as 
wartare.  wuh  the  exveofon  oi  ^er^k'Kles 
.uiU  tear  ^as.  aiut  cf-.at  an.v  vo;'.'.t>at  •.ick' 
i.>l  the  CM  weai>«>zus  has  to  rtrst  tf  .-tu- 
thoiEie*.*  C'.v  the  t*se&i».iem 

l\Ma>  freiucteu!;  Nixv»ii  iUuiouiiceil  aii- 
oOt;ei-  tiuS\>u»ne  li\  the  h'.s'-orv  oi  C'BW 
jonsrois  Vie  h  ts  iev;Mec»'ev*  '.t'.M  the  Sen- 
ate tjK>ve  U>  •acrfv  the  i.>ei'.eva  i^hvcvol 
Oi  lS^2c>  '.hat  ai'  t»ioi..>;tcal  ^tvvkpileci  N? 
v'i6t»«u.iv.le<.t  ii'.'.l  mad^^  i.'£ticial  the  pievioas 
tgreemeiit  -has  the  I'l^isevt  Stateci  would 
•.levei  '.uinutte  vir^K  v^ie  oi  CM  weapH.>i>s. 

The  'X'i'.ercial  -esoltis  .-i  this  an- 
uotLMcen-ei'-'j  .HiOio!;  .^veii  !?e  e.s^iuiacevi 
lu  :i''veM>a!,!o;!al  icof-v  :he  •  a'-ircacuvi  ol 
t.he  iwKM'-eva  i^*' otvK'oi  wlLI  '.ueaii  ''.hat;  the 
I'rii'iev!  Stia'.et.  will  ,tt  \'t'i  l.tac  'om  over 
iO  .•Cher  •'-ar,:oa.-j  '.hat  "^ave  iivetxl  '■..^ 
■y^i^iiiuiti  ^iaj  -uhJ  bav,'Ceitok>iiical  viechocla 
troia  warfare.  l'he»>e  ,'ther  v>arcres  n- 
.luue  ill  "uemOt^as  ,>:  NAIX>  except  'he 
V!u>w  Allies,  -tl-  'vhe  Waj;»«»*  Pace  niem- 
>e;s,  i^  .ne  b."v:^  opean  jouiicrieji  except 
VlOtti-'ia.  dUMi  .til  .'ther  r>ucieai'  -vwer^ 
!M;;»iun>«  C^jiiA  'lt>e  Ji.suiiiL'oln;^  oz  the 
>iaic>rfical  -.'/.vkyileiS  heralds  a  iret»t; 
•fiofuenc    n  'he  ^uawry  A  aiobi  >.x»utarv»l 


and  limitation.  And  the  ban  on  first  use 
in  military  and  strategic  strategy  pre- 
vf  nl«  the  use  of  CBW  as  an  oflenslve  and 
highly  cscalatory   weapon. 

riu'  fact  that  the  .stockpiling  limita- 
tion l.s  Reared  to  only  affect  biologies — 
aK(>iil«  which  are  living  and  can  repro- 
duce ii.s  opiHKscd  to  chemical  agents 
which  do  not  po.s.se.s.s  reproduction  ca- 
liabllllie.'*— l.s  somewhat  disappointing, 
a.s  I  liHve  lor  .some  time  b«"lleved  that 
uur  .stiH-kpiUng  effort.s  should  he  greatly 
reduced  in  both  of  the.se  areas.  How- 
t  ver,  1  piiii.se  tills  announcement  as  a 
riunt  ,^lcl)  111  the  ri^ht  direction  and 
will  plt•d^;c  iiiy.self  to  do  all  that  I  can  to 
iii.siiie  the  ratincHtion  of  the  Geneva 
protocol  a.s  .soon  as  possible. 

I'lv.sldenI  NIxons  annmincement  fol- 
l.iwed  a  very  alarming  and  important  re- 
lH>rt  by  the  Unittnl  Nations  concern- 
ing the  development  and  u.se  of  chemical 
and  biological  ai;eiits  The  re<-ent  UN. 
report  warned  that  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical weaiHin.s  could  result  in  ina.ss  exter- 
miiiuti.m  of  iHipulation.s  with  the  result 
that  weather  conditioiLs  and  mfi^cted 
iiulividuuls  i.iuld  return  the  reaction  to 
the  m>riH"trators  of  such  warfare  Tlie 
efTe<-t  would  be  that  the  tiuiie  world 
lK.)i)ulation  could  be  decimated  by  a  lim- 
ittd  war  iH'twtvn  two  nations  As  weap- 
ons, chemicals  and  biologies  are  very 
itittlcult  to  control  in  spaclal  and  tem- 
l^iral  terms  they  are  dependent  on  vari- 
ou-s  conditions  (or  maximum  effective- 
ne.ss.  and  decontamuiation  of  areas  af- 
te^ttxl  i.s  at  tunes  impivssible  Given  these 
tact.s  I  I'.ave  ov>p<^vsed  chenucal  and  blo- 
lokiual  weap«.>ns  as  not  being  feasible, 
tactical,  .strategic  or  humanitarian  and 
;n  terms  ot  tn-nehts  derivt>d  not  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  alivad^v  substan- 
tial arsenal  ot  conventional  and  nuclear 
weapt>ns  I  h.ave  never  understi.H.Hl  h.ow 
It  cv>uld  tv  raiionalued  that  militarily  we 
would  hsih.t  wars  with  epidemics,  starva- 
tion, and  mass  extermination,  while  at 
the  .same  time  I'ur  toreign  aid  and  ivlicy 
t-a.s  cee.terevl  around  imsiiical  h.elp  and 
agr'.cuUural  aid  iti  order  to  prever.t 
those  cvUKlitions  w  h.ich.  4ive  r:se  to  th.e 
trouble  ,-.;h.>is  m  t..Ktay  s  ini.Hiert'.  world. 

With  the  l^iesuler.t  s  aixnouncement 
th.is  '.uornuig  I  l^K^k  forward  to  tlus  as 
the  turning  txum  la  wh.at  has  come  for 
man>    to  he  a  truly    '.ni>ane  arms  race 


IN'IHRNAIIO.NAL    SPACE 
*.XX>PERA  nON 

Mr  .VNDi!;KSO>'  Mr  Pivsrder.t.  on 
v.Vtv.Oer  1.  Mr  .\raold  W  ttutluu,  :he 
-\sc^!;a;'.'.  Adaiiiuscrator  tor  latcrna- 
'.lorial  Attair^  ai  the  Nauonal  Aercuau- 
t:cs  and  S;>*icc  Aduiiiiiscrat:on.  at  Cl^»i.id- 
:r\.'iz.  N  Mex .  addressed  a  coziier- 
ence  ->i  '.r.e  Iv-teriiatiozuil  \cademy  ,■: 
\.ssrof.autic.>.  Vn  h.i.-.  address.  Mr  i-ru'.iui 
vevwauus  what,  "di>  been  a^-hie^evt  dariryj 
:he  :.>aci  dev'a^e  I'l  i:iteriiauoziai  >y»ce 
j«.>\.H->eri*i,:oii.  .L:>c i.iN>eiS  the  :,'rci5leirrs  a::d 
4ays  HI  jpace  ^.i.vs-'eratroit.  and  >Ui{s{esc3 
ail  a;.>i.»rv,»«*ch  :o  >;reatier  cvvperiitivn. 

A  iretifi  deal  ha^-.  ?eet!  achieved  by  t;.->.e 
Vzx:>^i  States  la  a  wide  variety  oi  :01:1c 
>i.>«*ce  orc.'ev.- ts  wich  maxty  ..>ther  i.\>uu- 
'^ries  aiv.»uud  '-he  world.  Vhis  cvx.»i.'erai;i».»n 
runs  'he  ^amut  trcm  >'ach  things  as  c<.»- 
^>ytfi-(tWOii  in  thie  ^uild:n<i  and  aia:uiin« 


of  ground  tracking  stations  to  our  lartr- 
est  International  cooperative  satellite  ef- 
fort with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. In  this  program  German  and 
United  States  joint  contributions  are  In 
excess  of  $100  million,  with  the  Germans 
putting  up  by  far  the  major  part. 

Mr.  Frutkln  says: 

The  problems  In  space  cooperation  are  not 
so  much  technical  as  political,  financial  and 
managerial  or  organizational  .  .  . 

He  defines  two  gaps  in  cooperation: 
No  suaiificant  development  in  the  coop- 
eration and  u.se  of  major  hardware  for 
exploration  programs,  and  the  gap  of  po- 
litical geography  as  it  applies  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  nations  in  the  Soviet 
bloc.  In  accounting  for  these  two  signifi- 
cant gaps  he  points  out  that  in  the  case 
of  Europe  where  most  of  our  program- 
matic cooperation  in  science  and  appli- 
cations has  taken  place,  the  problem  1 
in  the  low  level  of  expenditures  for  space 
activity  in  Europe.  Mr.  Prutkin  point.s 
out  that  all  of  the  European  countries 
together  spend  roughly  S300  milhon  ;i 
year  on  space  research:  less  than  one- 
tenth  the  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  Mr.  Frutkir. 
says  this  is  clearly  the  product  of  politi- 
cal decisions  in  Europe  and  has  pre- 
vented Europe  from  not  talcing  up 
N-^SA's  proixj-saLs  to  co-^perate  in  maior 
programs  or  'o  undertake  ma.ior  pro- 
grams in  their  own  t^ehalf  Mr  Fnjtk:n 
.sees  this  as  underlying  Europe?  com- 
plamts  about  its  role  1:1  Intelsat,  -te.m- 
ming  from  the  tact  tliat  Europe  made  hx) 
small  and  too  late  a  start  m  the  develop- 
ment of  communications  satellites 

.\s  for  the  gap  in  pohtical  geography 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
bkv  Mr  Frutkin  points  out  that  the 
Soviets  dunng  the  first  10  years  of  space 
developed  only  a  single  C'>operative 
satellite  proiect — with  France — and  tha: 
IS  presently  m  a  suspended  s-.a^e  Only 
rtvently  has  'he  Sov.es  Union  reported 
rlying  experiments  of  some  eastern  Eu- 
r.n^ean  nations  On  the  ether  hand,  the 
United  States  has  ordered  many  times 
'o  launch  -.xpenmer.ts  of  Soviet. 
Polish.  .\nd  C-iechcsiovakian  scientists 
He  concludes  :hat  Soviet  policies  so  far 
do  not  require  direct  and  substantive  en- 
-;agement  m  international   cx-iperaticn 

\s  to  the  charvte  made  by  some  :ha: 
N.\SA  has  jtiven  up  tn  trytn?  to  c:- 
operate  with  the  Soviets.  list;en  to  this 
>'.ateE5ent  by  Mr  Frjtim: 

iivean  '..'  leave  r;.'  *'.oE<f  _:::urnea  ::i  r:;aiiii,j 
.lear  ^iie  cppv.>rr:aai'::eB  x-ts'.ch  e.\i3i  :  .t  ?cv.e'. 

Mr  F^esident.  Mr  Ffutkta  s  address 
.>  a  i-anit  i.vurate.  and  hard-hitting  ap- 
■.>rais;al  oi  the  status  ci  tntertiat.ctLal  cc- 
.'e'er-ation  ui  >pace  He  ecnci'idetj  uy  say- 
ing that  we  cAonoc  ace  alcce — that  ve 
tausc  have  partners  and  he  provides  f'lr- 
".her  six^^esti'.'rjs  on  how  w  achievH  tr.i< 

\]1  thwe  u!teresi;ed  :n  this  important 
area  A  .ntertiaciocal  oocper-atioc  •vtll 
want  o  read  what  Mr  Prutitin  haa  to 
say 

Mr  PresudeDC,  I  ask  'unanimous  00c- 
>eu!  that  Mr  Fr«iticir.  5  address  b.? 
printed  in  the  Ricorj. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
STATUS   OF    International   Cooperation    in 

SPACE 

,Rv  Arnold  W.  Frutkln.  Assistant  Admlnls-- 

'    tUor    for    international    Affairs.    National 

Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration) 

Mr.    Chairman,    distinguished    ladles    and 

gentlemen.  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  be 

'"Thrmeltmrin"Jr"'vL   Allen's  home  In 
Ma'rvLnTr^the   early    '^Os.   to   which   the 
iialrman  referred,  not  only  Introduced  ine 
«rnaUonal   Geophysical   Year    It   also  led 
the  space  programs  in  which  we  are  en- 
jJ^xZ^y    It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  In- 
'Tf.!ftlonal-  Geophysical   Year   Internationa 
,'o^lttee  in  Rome  In   1954.  that  scientists 
,  oTsed    that   artificial   satellites   be   intro- 
duced ts  a  conulbutlon  to  the  IGY  prc^am 
Not^nW  did  this  stimulate  both  the  US   and 
s,n  let  space  programs,  but  It  also  introduced 
a^e'  pT^^s'in  the  --ext  o,  an  In^r- 
national    cooperative    effort     We    ha\e    neen 
"oing   to  realize  the  full   potential   of   that 
'icelnning  ever  since.  .„„  j„ 

T?dav   we  ^tand  literally  at  a  crossro^s 
,„      he    exploration    and    use    of    space,    ^^e 
"ind    between    the    first    decade    and    the 
econd   decade.  We  stand  between  the  suc- 
iessful    completion    of    the    prime    conimlt- 
St  of  the  first  decade,  the  ^"^f  ^"^^ 
mding.    and    the   need    to   commit   t«   the 
n  amr    programs    of    the    next    decade.    -This 
coLroa'ds 'applies  equally  -«»'  ^^^f  ^'^^F" 
r.atlonal  programs  which  «'"«""^„^  P'Ylr; 
the  space  effort  here  and  abroad.  Again  there 
^a  pa^t  achievement  of  which  we  can  be 
erv  proud.  I  think— a  successful  and  frult- 
•u?ln4rnatlonal  cooperation  In  space  which 
i  w-  11  try  to  describe  more  fully  somewhat 
Iter    Yet  If  we  look  at  what  has  been  done 
i    the  past  decade  with  objectivity,  then  we 
will  find    as  senator  Anderson  has  said  In 
Me  letter  read  by  the  Chairman,  that  there 
.re  significant  gaps.  There  Is  a  serious  quw- 
■   on   Ts   we   procLd   >nto   the   next   decade 
whether  the  next  giant  step  in  ^pace  will 
be  taken  bv  the  space  powers  alone  or  by  a 
broader  group  of  nations  In  partnership. 

The  kind  of  discussion  that  you  have  been 
having  here  in  the  I.^A  in  the  past  few  da>s 
1;  verv  important  because  It  s^gg"'^"^^^" 
.o«/d"be   done   together   in   space    You   are 
helping,  through  your  professional    unofficial 
nee  ings   t,.  define  the  progress  which  could 
be  made  in  space  If  official  cooperation  could 
be  ore mized  to  currv  out  specihc  programs, 
ni   fic      I   believe    that   the   difficult   Issues 
.re  not  so  much  In  the  technical  qtiestlons 
,,s  U)  what  might  be  done  In  space,  but  In 
the  more  fundamental  question  as  t«  how  we 
•.  n  achieve  the  cooperation  which  Is  neces- 
v.rv  to  do  these  projects  on  an  uuernalional 
bas'is   The  problems,  in  other  words,  are  not 
-o  much  lochnlcal  as  political,  financial  and 
luanagerhil  or  organizational.  If  you  will   The 
real  problems  are  not  In   the   hardware    but 
re  lUv  in  ihe  s;>ftware,  very  broadly  defined^ 
•\nd   It   is   to   the   non-technical   aspects   of 
cooperation   that   I   mean   to  direct   my   re- 
niiirks  this  evening. 

If  we  are  to  analyze  our  future  course  In 
space  cooperation  objectively,  we  have  tc>  ask 
ourselves  lour  questions ;  We  »^'»ve  to  Iden- 
tllv  the  g.ips  or  shortfalls  In  cooperation  that 
have  been  h-tt  bv  cooperative  efforts  In  the 
nrst  decade.  We  have  to  account  for  them  so 
that  we  can  understand  just  why  these  gaps 
exist  We  nave  U.  consider  what  would  be 
needed  to  orrect  them.  And  we  have  to 
consider  what  quite  new  opportuniiies  may 
exist  for  us  In  the  future. 

If  we  look  first  at  the  gaps  In  space  co- 
operation. I  think  they  ar«  fairly  easy  to 
Identify  We  have  only  Ui  consider  what  ele- 
ments m  ihe  basic  programs  of  space  re- 
search and  exploration  have  not  been  covered 
by  cooperation  and.  In  addition,  we  have  to 


look  at  a  poUUcal  geography  to  see  what 
a?eL  of  the  world  are  not  ^-^'y  "P^,^^,\f, 
lu  cooperation.  But  I  don't  waiit  ^  Identify 
the  gaps  quite  yet.  I  would  like  fi"^  ^  J^" 
count  What  we  have  done  In  ^bepast  decade 
rather  generally  so  as  to  insure  that  when  we 
do^cLk'arthe  gaps  themselves,  we  do  so  with 

-T^e'T^T^y   looking  at  what  has  b^n 
■ichleved  in  space  science  programs,  we  see 
a  wde  variety  of  joint  satellite  projects   sup- 
por^d    by   NASA   In   our   '"teraatlonal   pro- 
grams, and  supported  as  well  on  an  Inter- 
national basis  by   the  ^^^^^^''J^'^l,^^, 
search  OrganizaUon  In  that   region.   So  far 
NtsA  has  launched  eleven  mow  twe  ve     for^ 
eign    satellites    in     cooperative    Pr°3^"^^^ 
Which  the  foreign  Participants  conceive  a^d 
design,  construct  and  fund  those  satem^s, 
and  we  launch  them  with  our  boo*^"  ,^\ 
m   effect     gam   a  free   satellite,  they   gain   a 
ree  Uuhching.  And  there  is  no  exchange  of 
doTlars  between  us.  It  has  been  a  remarkable 
program  of  true  cooperation  and  it  has  been 
^  rfsuccessful.  To  give  you  some  sense  oMs 
dimensions,  I  can  say  that  the  P^opo^d  Ger- 
man probe  to  the  sun,  the  largest  such  co- 
operative satemte  effort   in  '•^'=?  ^ASA    s 
engaged,  combines  German  and  '-■3^^°^"' 
lTiLs\n  excess  of  ^^O0.0f'?^^.I^eP^-_ 
pects   of    continuation   of   this   t>pe   O;    P-° 
Trim  are  excellent.  There  is  a  long  list  of 
^ot^trles    continuing    to    -bmit    proposa. 
vmder   it,   the   cooperation   and   ^^^   s^'^°;" 
have   alwavs   been   successiul,   and   the   fact 
hit  the^e  proposals  are  negotiated  on  a  basis 
ofmutua7program   interest   crsures   that  a 
? uircontnbutiL  is  made  to  space  science^ 
The  countries  Involved  have  been  the  t  n.t^d 
Kingdom.    Canada.   France.    Italy.    Genr^nj 
and  the  ten  nations  which  are  members  o! 
ESRO.  I  hope  that  before  very  long  we  - 
add  Spain  to  that  list  as  wea  a^  the  Nether 

lands  and  Sweden  v,„,,„„c     hive 

Similar  cooperative  contributions  ha\e 
been  made  bv  individual  experiments  flown 
on  ou^own  US.  satellites  by  foreign  soien- 
^.sts  Their  proposals  are  invited  at  the  same 
time  that  we  mvite  proposals  for  experimeu  i 
from  American  investigators;  ihey  a.e  se- 
lected on  their  merits  and  are,  again,  carried 
out  without  an  exchange  of  funds  A  large 
number  have  already  been  Ho^n.  and  a 
larger  number  are  in  preparation  or  under 
co^lderailon.  This  program  has  been  01  con- 
siderable value  to  our  NASA  satellite  observ- 
atory effort  and  has  greatly  expanded  op- 
portunities for  foreign  scientists  to  part.c. 
pate  m  useful  research. 

Our    broadest    cooperative   effort    m   ...ght 
projects  IS  m  the  sounding  rocket  area.  To- 
-day   nearly    half    of    all    N.^As    scientific 
sounding   rocket   launchlngs   are   conducted 
m  cooperation  with  other  countrie'S    A.most 
two    dozen    countries    are    involved    m    .h.s 
kind  of  work  and.  because  of  the  s.unewha^ 
lesser  cost,  it  Is  possible  tor  the  less-dese.oped 
countries  to  participate  so  tha:  we  tring  u- 
such  nations  as  India.  Brazil.  Pakistan.  Ar- 
'-entina   and  so  on.  Launching  facilities  have 
been  developed  In  all  of  these  regions,  p-us 
others,  facilities  which  can  be  used  by  sci- 
entists lor  investigations  which  actually  re- 
quire access  to  special  l.>cat:ous  for  research 
into  polar,  auroral,  and  equatorial  phenom- 

The  recent  Apollo   11   mission  is  a  rather 

interesting  e.sample  of  our  efforts  to  provide 

for  the  maximum  International  participation 

m  anv  of  our  programs.  I  think  most  ot  you 

know' that  among  the  very  first  experiments 

deploved  on  the  surface  of  the  Moon  was  a 

Ssxnss"  device    to   Investigate   the   solar   wind 

and  Its  composition.  The  laser  reflector  which 

was  dep.>sned  on  the  Moon  by  the  astrcuauis 

was  advertised  as  available  to  all  countries  to 

vise    and   it   Is   indeed   l>elng   used   by   other 

countries  today,  notably  France  and,  we  may 

safely  assume,  others  as  well    1  think  you 

know  that  the  first  samples  of  lunar  surface 

material*  have  now  been  distributed  or  are 


being  distributed  not  only  to  Americ&n  in- 
vestigators but  also  to  some  36  foreign  sci- 
entists, whose  proposals  for  analysis  of  those 
samples  have  merited  their  participation  m 
the  program. 

There  is  a  whole  rtoige  of  cooperative 
ground-based  observations  .  distinguished 
from  flight  programs)  that  scientists  abroad 
have  been  able  to  carry  out  in  tupport  o. 
orblUng  satellite  projects,  many  of  them  ac- 
tuallv  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  those  pro- 
grams These  ground-based  efforts  mcluae  a 
variety  of  lonoepheric  observauon  programs- 
Some '40  countries  have  been  Involved  m  this 
kind  of  activity  and  many  hundreds  of  scien- 
tists. 

Apart  from  our  own  US-based  cooperation, 
ESRO   the  European  Space  Research  Organi- 
zation  including  10  European  countries,  has 
brought   together   much   scientific    cx)pera- 
non   Todavs  launching  Is  their  fourth  satel- 
lite in  orbit.  So  It  1;=  quite  c:ear  that  u:   tne 
sphere  of  science,  there  has  been  very  rich 
and    lull    cooperation    and    ••  ery    widespread 
progress.   The  projects  have  been  s.>mewhai 
modest,  but  they  do  include  such  an  ambi- 
tious effort  a^  the  German  solar  probe   I  ha\e 
no  doubt,  therefore,  that  If  we  do  establish 
an    orbiting    space    laboratory,    it    will    be    a 
comparauvelv   simple  matter   to   u'lsure   In- 
temauonal  scientific  participation  m  the  use 
of  that  laboratory. 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  pra<ctic&l  applica- 
tions of  space.  I  Uiink  we  see  a  record  in  tne 
past  ten  vears  which  is  comparabie  to  tiiat 
:n  the  sci'eniific  a^pectE.  In  the  first  experi- 
.".lental  communications  sateUite  work,  we  in- 
volved some  1:3  countries,  nearly  a.,  of  which 
built   their   o»-n   ground   terminals,   a:    their 
o«-n   expense.   ..^   an   aamission   ticket,   so   i; 
speak    for  p.irticipauon  1.1  iliat  first  expen- 
nientatiou     Today,    that    modest    Deginnmg 
has  evol-.ea  ir.lo   the  Intelsat  consortium  cf 
60  countries,   which   has   a.ready  great.y   ex- 
panded cur  intercontinental  ti^lephone  c.m- 
mumcation  capacity,  provided  rcU-tune  rou- 
tine TV  coverage  c:  events  of   great  interest 
a.'ound  the  world,  and  cut  the  coet  c:  over- 
seas telephone  calls   Also  in  the  comm'uiuca- 
tions    field     we    .ire    p.-oviding    rtimb-ursao.e 
launching  faculties  l^r  : oreign  nationa.  ap- 
pacaticns   which   ...-e   m  the  immediate   fu- 
ture. For  instance,  we  will  launch  Canada  s 
national  communication  satellite  system 

I   am   most   prcud   to    include   m   this   ac- 
count   of    oToperaticii    :::    t.>-.e    appUcaticns 
field   the   agreement   NASA   s.gned  ca!v    last 
week    with    India.    Unaer    this    a?re«nent, 
NASA  will,  m  1^72.  launch  the  synchrcnous 
\TS-F   satelh'.e   which    vmH    later    be    made 
available   to   India  for   u>e   in  direct    troad- 
castmg  of  T\-   the  f.rst  direct  TV  troadcast- 
■ng     into    v  llage    receivers,    making    a   con- 
ventional    TV    cistribution     s^-stem     as     we 
know  it  unnecessarv  lor  India   The  program- 
nunt:   will   go  into   5  CK.10   remote   Ind'an  vil- 
lages, bringing  uistruction  tor  ;^.e  purp^ise  o: 
population  control  and  tiae  increase  of  agri- 
ou'-ural  productivitv,  and  so  on  Clearlv.  this 
IS   a    tremendous   new    venttire     bringing   to 
a  developing  country  the  advantages  of   ad- 
vanced technology  m  a  totaliy  constructive 
form  creating  a  new  cpportumty  for  a  peo- 
ple   to   improve   their   economic   and   socia. 
situation.  I  think  the  world  will  watch  this 
experiment   very   closely. 

In  the  weather  field  t.xiay,  we  have  rou- 
tine operational  .ieplovmeut  and  use  of 
wea-her  satelUtes.  -As  you  know  some  oO 
aoun'nes  have  installed  simple  equipments 
,the  -APT  stations  I  which  permit  them  to 
receive  data  from  our  satellites  daily  and 
durectlv. 

we  are  engaged  with  the  French  ui  an  e.x- 
perimental  meteorological  satellite  and  ba.- 
Uu  program.  Project  Eole.  "s^  tr»ck  i^o 
global  circulation  of  the  winds  We  have  a 
further  informal  proposal  from  France  for 
a  svuchix>nous  meteorological  sateUite  as  a 
contribution  to  O.ARP.  the  Global  Atmos- 
pheric Research  Program,  another  very  am- 
bitious mteruatlon.^l  effort  to  advance  m«te- 
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orologlcal  science.  In  geodesy  there  are  very 
similar  international  programs  growing  out 
of  and  supporting  our  own  national  geo- 
detic satellite  projects.  Thirty-seven  coun- 
tries are  cooperating  In  this. 

There  are  additional  prosjjecta  of  co- 
operation In  experiments  for  air  traffic  con- 
trols by  satelltti'.  and  we  have  already  de- 
veloped cooperative  programs  to  prepare  for 
future  earth  resources  surveys  by  satellite. 
We  are  working,  for  example,  with  Mexico 
and  Brazil  in  developing  their  basic  earth 
survey  capability  through  the  use  of  aircraft 
In  this  field.  Here.  I  should  note  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  made  In  the  United  Na- 
tions a  few  days  ago,  dedicating  this  coun- 
try to  Internationalizing  the  beneflta  of 
earth  resources  surveys  as  the  program  de- 
velops and  as  It  realizes  Its  promise.  So. 
again.  In  space  applications,  too.  a  rather  in- 
teresting International  record  has  been  es- 
tablished. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  In  operational  ac- 
tivities In  space.  You  know  that  our  track- 
ing stations,  spread  about  the  world,  are 
operated  with  active  support  and  often  direct 
staffing  by  nationals  of  the  host  countries. 
In  fact.  In  several  locations  the  costs  of  oper- 
ating the  stations  are  borne  by  the  host 
countries.  We  have  close  relationships  with 
the  ESRO  and  French  tracking  nets  as  well. 
Many  of  you  do  not  know,  perhaps,  of  the 
very  extensive  operational  arrangements 
made  wtth"  the  literally  dozens  of  countries 
In  Africa,  Asia  and  South  America  for  the 
staging  and  overflight  of  US  aircraft  in 
conjunction  with  contingency  rescue  oper- 
ations for  the  Apollo  program.  There  Is  also 
an  extensive,  unprecedented,  and  sophisti- 
cated Information  exchange  arrangement 
with  the  Euroijean  Space  Research  Organiza- 
tion, and  r  think  the  extent  of  publication 
of  information  pertaining  to  NASA  programs 
is  probably  also  unprecedented.  Thus,  in  op- 
erations, too.  we  have  had  very  substantial 
cooperation  in  the  past  decade 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  gaps  in  cooperation. 
I  think  they  can  be  seen  very  clearly  in  the 
space  program  eleanents  which  I  have  not 
covered.  There  has  been  no  significant  co- 
operation In  the  development  and  use  of  the 
major  hardware  for  exploration  programs, 
the  Apollo  and  Saturn  hardware.  There  has 
been  participation  in  scientific  aspects,  but 
not  in  the  planning  of  the  big  hardware  pro- 
grams, not  in  their  study,  not  in  their  de- 
sign, nor  In  their  development,  or  use.  And 
I  might  say  that  thjs  gap  is  related  to  another 
gap  which  is  In  the  area  of  major  oost-shar- 
Ing  for  the  human  exploration  of  space.  These 
are  expensive  programs,  but  they  have  not 
had  International  cooperation. 

Another  major  gap  I  want  to  point  out  is 
in  the  political  geography.  It  Is  quite  clear 
that  I  have  not  mentioned  the  Soviet  Union 
in  a  significant  way  in  nay  account  of  co- 
operation in  the  first  decade.  It  is  very  much 
to  our  regret  and.  I  am  sure,  to  the  regret 
of  our  Soviet  colleagues  represented  here 
tonight,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  de- 
velop significant  cooperation  in  this  wide 
range  of  space  programs.  In  view  of  the  very 
substantial  capability  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  space,  there  Is  much  we  oould  do  together. 
Now,  let  us  attempt  briefly  to  account  for 
these  two  significant  gaps.  We  have  not  very 
far  to  look.  If  we  think  of  the  programmatic 
gap,  the  lack  of  cooperation  in  the  big  hard- 
ware program,  we  can  look  first  to  Europe 
where  most  of  our  programmatic  cooperation 
in  science  and  applications  has  taken  place. 
Why  has  this  cooperation  not  been  greater? 
The  answer  is  quite  clearly  In  the  level  of 
expenditure  of  space  activity  in  Europe.  All 
of  the  European  countries  together  spend 
roughly  $300,000,000  a  year  on  space  re- 
search Tills  is  em  order  of  magnitude  less 
than  space  expenditure  by  the  United  States, 
and  presumably  the  same  order  of  magni- 
tude less  than  the  space  expenditure  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  level  of  expenditure  ob- 


viously is  the  product  of  political  decisions 
or  judgments  in  Europe,  based  upon  assump- 
tions of  the  value  of  sptace  activity  to  Europe 
at  this  stage.  These  value  judgments  are  Im- 
plicit In  the  decision  of  the  European  Space 
Research  Organization  not  to  tackle  the 
proposed  large  astronomical  satellite  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago — which  would  have  been  a 
$200,000,000  project.  I  think  it  implicit  also 
in  the  decision  of  Europe  not  to  tsJke  up  a 
NASA  proposal  some  four  years  ago  to  coop- 
erate in  a  major  program  such  as  a  large 
deep  space  probe  project.  Europe's  com- 
plaints about  its  role  In  Intelsat,  I  believe 
stem  inevitably  from  the  fact  that  Europe 
made  too  small  and  late  a  start  in  the  devel- 
opment of  communications  satellite  capa- 
bility. 

One  must  say  that  Europe  has  set  its 
sights  at  a  very  much  lower  level  of  activity 
in  space  than  either  the  US  or  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  this  does  not  permit  major 
participation  in  programs  like  Apollo,  the 
planetary  grand  tour,  a  Mars  lander,  a  space 
laboratory,  or  timely  applications  programs. 
Perhaps  this  refiect-s  only  an  early  Judgment 
of  the  potential  value  of  space  activity.  Per- 
haps It  reflects  too  modest  a  view  of  early 
European  capabilities.  Perhaps  it  reflects 
only  a  walt-and-.see  attitude.  In  any  case, 
with  the  ending  of  the  first  decade  of  space 
activity,  I  would  hope  Europe  will  review 
these  Judgments.  Whether  Europe  engages 
In  future  technology  or  continues  to  engage 
in  past  technology  hangs  in  the  balance 
here. 

Now.  as  we  look  at  the  gap  In  political 
geography.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  figure  significantly  in  any  map  of 
space  ccKiperatlon  partners.  We  have 
achieved  some  token  but  not  substantial 
cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
throughout  the  years  made  many  overtures, 
but  we  have  unfortunately  very  little  to 
show  for  them  Soviet  officials  have  often  ex- 
plained their  unwillingness  to  respond  in 
terms  of  prior  conditions,  like  total  disarma- 
ment or  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  Person- 
ally. I  question  these  explanations. 

I  don't  believe  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  spe- 
cial problem  toward  cooperation  with  the 
United  States.  My  reason  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not,  in  the  first  decade,  develop 
significant  International  cooperation  in  space 
research  and  exploration  with  other  coun- 
tries not  Involved  in  Vietnam.  In  the  first 
ten  years  of  space,  the  Soviet  Union  devel- 
oped only  a  single  cooperative  satellite  proj- 
ect— with  Prance — and  that  Is  presently  in 
a  suspended  stage.  (Only  since  this  paper 
was  e;lven  has  the  Soviet  Union  reported  fly- 
mg  experiments  of  other  nations  and  those 
only  eastern  European  nations.)  We.  on  the 
other  hand,  have  long  since  oH'ered  to  our 
Polish  and  Czechoslovaklan  colleagues  oppor- 
tunities to  fly  exf>erlments  on  U.S.  satellites 
and  more  recently  these  opportunities  were 
opened  to  Soviet  scientists.  But  we  don't 
hear  of  Soviet  programs  like  our  direct  broad- 
cast program  with  India  or  our  earth  re- 
sources programs  with  Mexico  and  Brazil. 
One  can  conclude  only  that  Soviet  policies 
so  far  do  not  require  direct  and  substantive 
engagement  In  International  cooperation. 
Now,  changes  are,  of  course,  possible:  changes 
could  be  taking  place  right  now.  and  we 
hope  very  much  that  this  Is  the  case.  Later 
is  better  than  never. 

Now.  what  can  we  do  about  these  gape? 
As  a  general  approach  to  this  question,  let 
me  read  to  you  a  brief  section  from  NASA's 
report  to  the  President's  Space  Task  Group 
which  has  recommended  to  the  President  the 
desirable  course  of  space  activities  In  the 
next  two  decades.  The  report  states  that: 

"The  challenge!  we  now  face  with  our  col- 
laborators overseas  Is  to  develop  significantly 
greater  international  participation  In  the 
next  decade  of  space,  which  will  require  more 
advanced  technology  and  increased  Invest- 
ment In  space  activities  In  Europe  and  the 


other  advanced  countries.  This  raising  of 
sights  is  fundamental  to  Increasing  inter- 
national participation  in  future  space  prog- 
ress. To  accomplish  this  several  actions  must 
be  taken : 

We  must  fully  Inform  prospective  coUu- 
borators  of  the  future  direction  and  scope  cf 
United  States  programs. 

These  collaborators  must  become  Involved 
In  the  detailed  definition  of  space  objectivp* 
und  in  the  conceptual  and  design  studies  re- 
quired to  achieve  them. 

We  must  approach  future  decision  points 
for  United  States  and  other  nation  commit- 
ments to  new  space  programs  within  a  frame- 
work of  common  knowledge,  experience,  and 
close  association  so  that  every  nation's  spar- 
interests  may  find  focus  In  the  development 
of  new  capabilities  for  space  exploration  and 
utilization. 

Domestic  policies  and  procedures  In  the 
United  States  and  other  participating  nation- 
will  have  to  be  reviewed  to  facilitate  coopera- 
tive activities. 

New  International  mechanisms  for  develop- 
ing and  managing  major  multinational  spar- 
ventures  must  be  brought  Into  being. 

"Many  specific  projects  have  been  identi- 
fied and  are  available  for  Joint  conslderatloi: 
If  basic  decisions  are  made  in  Europe  ur 
other  countries  to  explore  Increased  inter- 
national participation  In  space." 

Now  let  me  Illustrate  one  attempt,  a  verv 
recent  attempt,  to  involve  our  collaborator^ 
In  a  basic  program  and  to  bring  them  ont. 
common  ground  with  us  as  we  approach  de- 
cision points  for  future  programs.  In  the  last 
few  weeks,  we  have  sent  abroad  NASA's  con- 
ceptual studies  for  a  space  shuttle,  or  re- 
xisable  booster,  distributing  these  studies  tn 
seven  or  eight  European  firms  and  govern- 
ment laboratories  through  the  space  agencie- 
with  which  we  deal.  We  have  Invited  these 
firms  to  critique  the  studies  and  to  vlsii 
here  In  mid-October  to  participate  In  a  NASA 
meeting  with  possible  contractors,  looking 
toward  the  definition  of  design  studies  which 
will  take  us  one  step  further  toward  a  space 
shuttle.  Thus,  the  words  we  use  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cooperation  are  meant  quite  seriously 
and  in  each  case  there  are  concrete  action.^ 
which  we  have  taken  to  follow  up  on  the 
points  we  make. 

Now  let  us  be  still  more  specific.  If  we 
take  the  space  funding  level  in  Europe,  how 
is  that  level  to  be  escalated?  Well,  we  know 
that  the  gross  national  product  of  Europe  i.s 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union;  la 
fact.  It  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  so  it  is  at  least  theoretically  pos- 
sible for  Europe  to  have  as  large  a  program  as 
the  Soviet  Union  does,  and  one  not  too  dif- 
ferent from  our  own.  On  the  other  hand,  cur- 
rent space  funding  In  Europe  may  be  shrink- 
ing today  rather  than  increasing.  So.  there 
is  a  major  task  and  there  Is  a  need  for  the 
best  thinking  In  Europe  on  its  future  role  in 
space  and  the  implications  of  Its  policies  and 
decisions  on  this  point. 

The  problem  covers  not  only  the  question 
of  funding  but  also  the  question  of  organiza- 
tion. A  central  European  organization  such 
as  Europe  is  even  now  considering,  a  Euro- 
pean NASA,  could  be  an  Important  mecha- 
nism for  optimizing  the  funding  which  can  In 
fact  be  brought  to  bear  on  space  programs. 
Clearly,  a  single  regional  organization  could 
in  fact  move  forward  more  effectively  than 
funds-starved  national  organizations.  It  Is, 
however,  for  Europe  to  determine  the  rela- 
tionship and  compatibility  of  national  pro- 
grams with  a  pooled  regional  effort.  And  It  Is 
for  Europe  to  consider  how  far  It  will  go  to 
accept  central  management  Institutions  sup- 
ported by  In-houee  capabilities  which  are  so 
Importazit  for  space  systems  development 
and  Integration.  And  it  Is  for  Europe  to  de- 
cide whether  It  wants  to  take  a  short-term 
view  or  long-term  view  of  the  problem  of 
national  sharing  In  the  contracts  given  for  a 
central  space  program.  So  long  as  the  ONP 
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IS    roughly    comparable    to    ours    and    the 
Soviets,  evervthing  else  Is  possible. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  second  gap,  in 
political  geography,  and  ask  how  the  Soviet 
union  can  be  made  a  partner  In  the  space 
efforts  of  the  future.  Again,  let  me  refer  to 
me  report  of  the  Space  Task  Group: 

•  Progress  would  only  be  possible  If  the 
Soviets  were  to  accept  the  principle  of  co- 
operation in  ppace  despite  the  presence  of 
abiding  political  Issues  In  other  areas.  They 
would  have  to  be  convinced  at  the  highest 
level  of  government  that  substantive  coop- 
eration in  space  Is  a  desirable  path  to  detente 
.md  the  establishment  of  broader  mutual 
confidence,  A  series  of  graduated  steps  to  this 
end  could  easily  be  formulated.  The  lowest 
level  could  consist  simply  of  full  and  frank 
exchanges  of  detailed  space  project  results. 
The  next  level  might  involve  prearranged 
complementary  activities,  for  example, 
mutual  support  of  tracking  requirements  or 
coordinated  satellite  missions  for  specific 
tisks  in  space.  A  third  level  would  reach 
fullv  integrated  projects  in  which  subsys- 
tems provided  by  each  side  would  contribute 
to  an  agreed,  coherent  space  mission.  Such  a 
graduated  approach  need  not  be  a  precon- 
dition to  cooperation,  but  might  contribute 
to  a  growing  base  of  confidence  and  an  lu- 
rreaslng  level  of  future  cooperative  ven- 
tures." 

This  is  simply  one  possible  approach  to 
the  problem.  There  are  others.  We  are  open 
•  o  any  suggestions.  Until  these  can  be  ex- 
plored in  depth  on  a  bilateral  basis,  we  mean 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  In  making  cl^r 
•he  opportunities  which  exist  for  Soviet  co- 
operation. 1  might  say  that  It  has  been  made 
dear  to  our  Soviet  colleagues  at  the  highest 
level  that  proposals  by  their  scientists  for 
.xperiments  to  fly  in  our  satellites  would  be 
welcomed.  Thev  have  been  given  detailed 
nformation  to  permit  them  to  use  the  laser 
corner  reflector  left  on  the  moon  by  our 
.istronauis.  Thev  have  been  invited  to  par- 
•iclpaie  in  the  analysis  of  the  lunar  samples. 
They  have  been  invited  to  participate  In 
early  discussions  •  of  the  scientific  experi- 
ments to  be  flown  on  our  Viking-Mars  197,-^ 
mission:  and  while  our  invitation  in  that 
case  was  rather  late,  we  have  offered  to  hold 
,1  special  meeting  for  this  purpose  and.  in 
..ddition,  to  consider  Soviet  proposals  for  ex- 
periments and  to  discuss  coordination  cl 
.ur  planetary  programs. 

And  fo.  we  here  will  do  all  we  can  to 
remedy  the  major  gap  in  the  political  geog- 
raphy of  international  cooperation  In  space. 
President  Nixon  in  his  recent  UN  speech  left 
no  doubt  that  this  nation  wishes  to  in- 
rrease  verv  substantially  the  level  of  Inter- 
national participation  in  space  programs. 
His  remarks  should  be  read  together  with 
•he  record  of  concrete  cooperation  which  we 
have  established  in  the  past  decade.  If  they 
.ire  taken  all  together— his  policy  statements 
md  our  tangible  performance — if  should  be 
clear  that  this  is  a  real,  not  rhetorical  Issue 
that  we  are  addressing.  Cooperation  by  defi- 
nition niJ-.t  engage  two  or  more  actors.  We 
tiinnot  act  ulone.  we  must  have  partners. 
We.  together  with  our  partners  and  poten- 
tial partners,  must  work  cut  new  ways  to 
rirnve  at  increased  cooperation  and  more 
.-lEniftcant  projects  and  programs  In  a  com- 
mon future. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  TAKES  HIS- 
TORIC STEP  FOR  MANKIND 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  taken  an  historic  step 
toward  peaceful  relations  among  nations 
with  his  decision  to  .'^end  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification  the  Geneva  Protocol  out- 
lawing the  use  in  war  of  poisonous  gas 
and  germ  weapons. 

The  President's  decision  to  reactivate 
the  protocol  after  it  has  laid  dormant  for 


43  years  is  welcome  from  the  standpoints 
of  morality,  sound  policy  judgment,  and 
military  comomnsense.  ^  .    .   . 

Today  the  United  States  moved  to  jom 
the  international  community  in  banning 
the  use  of  lethal  gas,  incapacitating 
chemicals,  and  disease-producing  germs 
in  war.  This  is  a  great  decision  for  the 
future  of  mankind. 

In  Senate  floor  action  on  the  omnibus - 
antichemical  biological  warfare  amend- 
ment this  summer,  I  stated  that  anything 
so  infamous  as  germ  warfare  should  be 
deterred  ultimately  by  eliminating  germ 
weapons  from  the  arms  arsenals  of  na- 
tions. I  urged  then  that  we  fight  germs 
with  medicine;  not  with  germ  weapons. 
With  the  President's  statement  today, 
this  conviction  is  moved  to  reality. 

In  view  of  the  growing  concern  to  con- 
trol chemical  and  germ  weapons.  I  wish 
to  share  with  Members  of  Congress  my 
views  on  these  weapons  as  "targets  for 
further  disarmament."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  entitled  "Tar- 
gets for  Further  Disarmament:  CBW  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  publica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TARGETS    FOR   PTTRTHEK    DISARMAMENT:     CBW 

(By  Senator  Charles  E.  Goodeli.) 
(Policy  Paper  published  by  the  Center  for 
International  Studies.  New  York  University, 
Summer  1969.) 

"Whereas  the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating, 
poisonous  or  other  gases,  and  of  all  analogous 
liquids,  materials  or  devices,  has  been  Justly 
condemned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world  ...  the  high  Contracting 
Parties  agree  to  extend  their  prohibition 

to  the  use  of  bacteriological  methods  of  war- 
fare and  agree  to  be  bound  as  between  them- 
selves according  to  the  terms  of  this  declara- 
tion." 

Geneva  Protocol. 

June  17,  1925 
Since  World  War  II.  discussion  on  dis- 
armament measures  and  security  matters 
has  focused  on  nuclear  weapons.  Significant 
achievements  in  regulating  nuclear  weapons 
while  building  international  confidence  have 
included:  the  "hot-line"  agreement:  the 
Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty:  the  Treaty 
on  Outer  Space;  the  UN  Security  Council 
Resolution  regarding  non-nuclear  nations: 
and  the  Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty. 

Although  international  attention  has  con- 
centrated on  nuclear  armaments,  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
underlying  aim  of  these  arms  control  talks. 
The  aim  has  not  been  merely  nuclear  regu- 
lation The  aim  has  been  toward  general 
disarmament.  Evidence  of  this  Is  seen  In 
Article  VI  of  the  Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty 
providing  that  each  party  to  the  Treaty 
•undertakes  to  pursue  negotiations  In  good 
faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to  ces- 
sation of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early 
date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a 
treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  strict  and  effective  International  con- 
trol." 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  regulation  of  one 
weapon  system  Is  not  going  to  accomplish 
much  in  abating  the  eerie  sense  of  doomsaay 
capabllltv.  in  stemming  the  tide  carrying  us 
toward  world  extinction.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  nations  of  the  world  are  engaged  m 
a  competitive  build-up  in  another  weapon 
system  also  potentially  capable  of  worlc' 
annihilation. 

A  U.S.  policy,  then,  which  charts  a  course 
for  nuclear  arms  control  agreement  must 
necessarily  be  weakened  when  paralleled 
with  an  expanding  military  program  of  re- 


search, development,  testing  and  production 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  (CBW). 
In  this  light,  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  as  well  as  the  consequences  of  ac- 
tual or  potential  use  become  a  necessary 
subject  for  present-day  disarmament  con- 
cern. A  re-examlnatlon  of  VS.  pohcy  toward 
these  weapons  becomes  imperative  given  the 
tactical  use  of  chemical  agents  In  Vietnam 
opveratlons. 

I.    CHEMICAL    AND    BIOLOCICAL    WTAPONB 

Rational  discussion  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weaponry  requires  some  knowledge 
of  its  component  parts.  Traditionally,  scien- 
tists have  claimed  that  the  technical  jargon 
of  weaponry  "befoozles"  the  ordinary  m&n. 
And  traditionally,  military  men  have  de- 
clared that  weapons  decisions  are  matters 
for  the  weapons  expert.  Nevertheless,  some 
attempt  must  be  made  by  the  non -expert  to 
know  these  weapons  if  we  are  to  respond  to 
CBW  with  sustained  understanding  rather 
than  to  react  sporadically  on  impulse  and 

'briefly*  the  CBW  system  consists  of  an 
aeent  dissemination  device,  and  method  of 
delivery.  Among  chemical  agents  are  nerve 
gases  (OB  and  VX) ;  incapacitating  agents 
(BZ)-  riot  control  gases  (CN  and  CS):  har- 
assing agents  (DM  and  HD  also  known  as 
mi*t1ird  gas) :  incendiary  agents  (^fPato 
and  WP)-  and  defoliants  and  herbicides— 
although  chemical  In  nature,  these  agents 
have  also  been  considered  related  to  biologi- 
cal warfare  since  they  are  plant  killers.  Bio- 
logical agents  have  been  chosen  i^o^  J^ 
least  four  kinds  of  microorganisms:  bacteri- 
al diseases  (plague,  anthrax,  and  tularemia) ; 
rickettsial  diseases  (Q  fever  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tain  spotted  fever);  viral  diseases  (yeUow 
fever  and  encephalomyelitis:  VEE.  EEE) ;  and 
antlcrop  fungal  diseases  (rice  blast  and 
potato  blight ) . 

Some  chemical  and  biological  agents  are 
cateeorlzed  as  "lethal."  that  is,  they  are  de- 
sf^fd  fS  killing  man.  lethal  chemlc^ 
agents  Include  nerve  gases:  GB  and  VX 
llthal  biological  agents  Include  the  bacterial 
diseases:  plague,  anthrax,  and  tularemia. 

Other  CBW  agents  are  categorized  as  non- 
lethal,"  that  is,  they  are  designed  to  con- 
trol a  combat  situation— to  flush  an  enem> 
from  hiding  or  remove  his  ability  or  morale 
to  fiKht  While  designed  to  control  rainer 
than  to  kill,  non-lethal  agents  in  concen- 
trated doses  can  be  "lethal"  in  effect. 

Still  other  CBW  agents  are  designed  to 
attack  man  indirectly  by  destroying  food 
sources,  crops  and  livestock. 

Dissemination  and  deUvery  of  agents— be 
agents  sohds,  liquids,  or  gases— to  targets  can 
be  accomphshed  in  a  variety  of  ways  Re- 
search has  demonstrated  that  aerosol  sprays 
are  especlallv  effective  to  disseminate  germs. 
Delivery  of  agents  can  be  by  aircraft  and  even 
missile  warheads.  ,o,.,c 

The  fact   is  that   any   country   possessing 
chemical  -factories   has    some    potential    for 
chemical   warfare:    and   biological  warfare   is 
within  the  grasp  of  any  country  which  can 
produce   vaccines.   Another   point   regarding 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  is  that  the\ 
are    comparatively    cheap    to   produce.    It    is 
estimated   that  countries  with   a   viable   in- 
dustrial   and    scientific    infrastructure    can 
acquire  significant   chemical   and   biological 
warfare  capabllltv  with  annual  expenditures 
in  the  millions  rather  than  billions  of  dollars 
Beyond  CBW  production,  however,  is  the 
problem  of  accurate  delivery  of  the  agent  to 
targeted    areas    with    sufficient    destructive 
capabllltv    to   warrant    its   v.se   ever   another 
weapon   svstem.   This    problem    has    been    a 
significant  factor  in  restraining  nations  ^ilth 
a  chemical  and  biologoical  weapons  arsenal 
from    actually    using   agents    extensively    m 
combat. 


II.    MILITARY    AND    NON-MILITABT 
CONSEQUENCES    OF    CBW 

It  is  acknowledged  that  possible  military 
consequences  of  large-scale  chemical  and  bio- 
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logical  warfare  range  unpredictably  from 
nUnus-zero — the  attacker  becomes  the  vic- 
tim; to  zero — a  fiasco:  to  something  close  to 
total  world  destruction.  The  key  word  Is  this 
asaeMment  la  "unpredictably."  The  fact  Is 
that  we  Juat  do  not  know  what  the  conse- 
quences would  be  from  a  strategic  attack  by 
chemical  or  biological  weapons.  We  do  know 
that  a  country  prepared  to  take  the  risk 
of  Initiating  such  a  CBW  attack  would  have 
to  assume  non-retallatlon  by  the  country  at- 
tacked or  by  Its  allies.  If  this  assumption 
proved  wrong,  the  initiator  would  have  to  be 
prepared  defensively  to  meet  retaliation,  be 
the  counter-attack  CBW.  nuclear,  or  whatever 
In  nature.  In  addition,  the  country  initiating 
CBW  would  have  to  be  assured  that  the  at- 
tacked population  lacked  civil  defense  pre- 
paredness. Without  these  contingencies  cov- 
ered, a  country  would  be  foolhardy  to  Initi- 
ate a  strategic  attack  with  CBW. 

Regarding  tactical  use  of  chemical  agents 
In  combat,  we  know  from  World  War  I  ac- 
counts that  the  use  of  gas — tear  gas,  chlorine, 
phosgene  and  mwatard — resulted  In  over  a 
million  casualties.  We  do  not  yet  know  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  what  military  gains 
have  been  achieved  by  the  use  of  defoliants, 
herbicides  and  rlDt  control  gases  (CN  and 
OS)  In  Vietnam. 

According  to  a  March  1969  statement  to 
Congress  by  General  Hebbeler,  Director  of 
cnemlcftf  and  Biological  Research  for  the 
PentagcW.  ■  defoliants  aimed  at  destroying 
Jungles  have  proved  "useful"  in  Vietnam  as 
part  of  the  antl-ambush  program:  and  riot 
control  gases  have  been  "valuable"  to  Viet- 
nam commanders  In  clearing  the  enemy  from 
their  tunnel  hideouts.  General  Hebbeler  also 
mentioned  that  berblcldes  are  being  used 
agaln.st  enemy  crops  In  an  anti-food  program. 
He  made  no  comment  on  military  effective- 
ness, but  did  say  that  herbicides  are  "harm- 
less" to  life  or  to  the  soil,  with  "no  residual 
effect"  on  the  soil  since  they  are  "effective  no 
longer  than  one  growing  sea.son." 

In  contrast  to  this  military  assessment  and 
nonassessment  of  United  States  use  of  chemi- 
cal agents  In  Vietnam,  are  the  evaluations 
and  opinions  of  the  nonmllltary  experts 

Roger  HUsman,  Professor  at  Columbia,  In 
observing  results  of  defoliation  in  Vietnam, 
cast  doubt  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  antl- 
ambush  technique.  He  has  observed  that  it 
Is  not  so  much  the  leaves  and  trunk.s  that 
guerrillas  use  for  cover,  but  the  curves  In  the 
road  and  the  hills  and  valleys. 

Ecologlsts  and  nutritionists  take  a  grim 
view  of  the  defoliation  and  herbicide  tech- 
niques In  Vletn.im.  A  1968  report  on  ecologi- 
cal consequences  of  defoliation  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  concludes 
that  It  Is  Impossible  to  know  how  far-reach- 
ing and  how  lasting  will  be  the  changes  In 
ecology  brought  by  the  wlde-.spread  chemical 
spraying  In  Vietnam,  but  the  report  warns 
that  forest  recovery  may  take  at  least  20 
years.  Others  contend  that  there  may  be 
serious  damage  to  soil  and  agriculture.  Nutri- 
tionists Including  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  Professor 
of  Nutrition  at  Harvard,  say  that  the  victims 
of  food  shortages  in  war  are  children,  women 
and  the  elderly  In  assessing  the  anti-crop 
techniques  in  Vietnam,  the  point  made  by 
Dr.  Mayer  Is  that  only  the  Innocent  bystand- 
ers can  be  hurt. 

III.     MOMENTUM    POR    CBW    DISARMAMENT    TALK 

In  addition  to  these  negative-effect  as.sess- 
ments  of  chemical  warfare  in  Vietnam,  there 
are  the  political  repercussions.  The  question 
Is;  Have  possible  military  gains  outweighed 
the  adverse  consequences  of  United  States 
Initiated  chemi.al  warfare  in  Vietnam?  In  my 
view,  the  answer  Is  that  they  have  not. 

Political  repercussions  to  United  State." 
use  of  chemical  warfare  In  Vietnam  have  been 
both  international  and  national. 

Internationally,  the  United  States  has  pro- 
voked mistrust  and  evoked  criticism.  Coun- 
tries of  the  world  have  spoken  out  against 
United   States   use  of   chemical   warfare   In 


Vietnam,  declaring  that  It  Is  Immoral.  In- 
human, in  violation  of  the  provlslonB  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  192S,  and  contrary  to  cus- 
tomary international  practice  which  baa  de- 
veloped aa  a  result  of  the  Protocol. 

Within  the  United  States,  there  has  been 
an  erosion  of  confidence  from  people-to-gov- 
erment  and  within  government,  from  legisla- 
tive branch-to-execuUve  biranch.  The  Ameri- 
can jjeople  have  protested  against  the  secrecy 
of  United  States  chemical  operations  In  Viet- 
nam. They  have  resented  the  fact  that  while 
the  United  States  defoliation  program  began 
In  1961  and  while  appropriations  for  the 
Pentagon's  chemical  add  biological  program 
tripled  In  1963  to  approximately  9300  mil- 
lion, It  wsis  not  until  1965  that  official  com- 
ment was  publicized  on  United  States  use  of 
gas  In  Vietnam  operations  and  Its  legality. 

It  was  then  that  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
declared  that  the  United  States  is  not  en- 
gaged In  using  the  kind  of  chemical  agents 
prohibited  by  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 
The  State  Department  made  a  distinction 
between  "lethal"  and  "non-lethal"  agents. 
With  this  distinction  made,  the  State  De- 
partment concluded  that  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925  prohibits  only  lethal  agents:  hence, 
the  use  of  non-lethal  riot  control,  defoliant 
and  herbicide  gases  Is  not  within  Its 
prohibition. 

Besides  the  time  lag  between  United 
States  use  of  gas  In  Vietnam  and  official 
acknowledgement,  the  public  Is  loath  to  ac- 
cept the  State  Department's  Interpretation 
of  legallty-ln-use  of  non-lethal  agents. 
There  Is  also  a  growing  skepticism  as 
to  Presidential-Security  Advisor-Pentagon- 
State  collusion :  that  the  Pentagon  sets  com- 
bat requirements,  "oversells"  them  to  the 
President  and  his  Security  Advisors  and  then 
the  state  Department  proceeds  In  a  game  of 
legal  leapfrog  to  Justify  such  requirements. 

Nor  has  Congress  escafjed  public  criticism 
over  United  States  build-up  in  its  chemical 
and  biological  arsenal.  It  is  true  that  Con- 
gress can  check  the  growth  of  defense  pro- 
grams through  authorizations  and  appropri- 
ations. It  Is  equally  true,  however,  that 
Pentagon  proposals  protected  by  the  shield 
of  classified  Information — available  to  Con- 
gress, but  not  for  public  disclosure — have  In 
effect  bulldozed  democratic  control  of  de- 
fen.se  program  expenditures.  The  Pentagon's 
presentation  of  defense  programs  follows  a 
familiar  fjattem.  Porgrams  are  presented  ^ 
"an  urgent  requirement  to  national  security" 
and  "vitally  neecssary  to  the  defense  of  the 
country";  programs  are  Justified  In  terms  of 
[jercelved  Interrmtlonal  threats,  that  Is.  "as 
long  OS  other  nations  maintain  such  pro- 
grams, we  must  maintain  our  defensive  and 
retaliatory  capability." 

This  slate  of  governmental  affairs — mili- 
tary command  over  Congressional  control  — 
Is  becoming  increasingly  subject  to  Congres- 
sional attack.  There  Is  mounting  feeling  In 
the  Senate  that  Pentagon  programs  are  over- 
.lold  and  underprotested.  No  longer  can  the 
Pentagon  expect  an  automatic  acceptance- 
resf>onse  to  its  requested  program.  And  the 
Pentagon  can  expect  the  question:  do  we 
really  need  this  CBW  program? 

Among  other  things,  the  effects  of  the 
above-mentioned  international  and  national 
repercussions  will  activate  debate  on  United 
States  policy  on  biological  and  chemical  war- 
fare and  Its  divergence  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  outlawing  the  use 
of  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

IV.    U.S.    POLICY    ON    CBW:    A    REVIEW 

By  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  42  na- 
tions had  ratified  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925.  Of  these.  19,  Including  Prance,  Great 
Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union,  reserved  the 
right  to  use  CBW  against  a  non-signatory 
and  a  signatory  enemy  which  used  them  first. 

The  United  States  signed  the  Protocol  and 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
fxjrted  It  out  favorably  on  June  26,  1926.  The 
Senate,  however,  did  not  ratify  the  Protocol 


and  on  December  13,  1926  referred  It  back  to 
Committee,  where  It  remained  dormant.  In 
1947.  President  Truman  withdrew  the  Pro- 
tocol from  further  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

Looking  back  at  Senate  floor  debate  on  the 
F'rotocol.  we  find  the  following  statement  by 
Senator  Wadsworth  (R..  N.'V.)  which  might 
well  summarize  the  general  thought  of  those 
then  opposing  ratification.  As  reported  In  the 
Congresaicmal  Record  of  December  9,  1926. 
Senator  Wadsworth  stated : 

"I  realize  perfectly  well  that  the  United 
States  .  .  .  has  established  a  precedent  In 
this  matter  of  attempting  to  prevent  by 
treaty  stipulation  chemical  warfare.  ...  It 
Is  true  that  in  1922,  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Washington  conference, 
the  Senate  did  ratify  such  a  treaty  (which 
did  not  become  effective  since  FYance  failed 
to  ratify ) .  I  opposed  the  treaty  at  the  time 
In  open  session,  pointing  out  what  I  believed 
to  be  Its  essential  fallacies,  and  It  Is  for  very 
similar  reasons  that  I  am  opposing  this 
treaty.  .  .  . 

"I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  In  1922  there 
was  much  of  hysteria  and  much  of  misinfor- 
mation concerning  chemical  warfare.  I  wa.s 
not  at  all  surprised  at  the  time  that  the 
public  very  generally — not  only  In  this  coun- 
try but  In  many  other  countries — believed 
that  something  should  be  done  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  gas  in  warfare.  .  .  .  Today  we  have 
much  more  information.   .   .  . 

"It  may  not  be  a  pleasant  thought,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  cannot  get  It  out  of  my  mind 
that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  prevent  In  war 
the  use  of  a  weapon  which  Is  militarily  effec- 
tive. When  a  nation  Is  fighting  for  its  life. 
like  an  individual,  It  will  seize  any  weapon 
which  will  save  Its  life.  ...  I  contend  that 
you  cannot  prevent  It." 

To  most  of  the  Senators  then,  a  perceived 
threat  was  that  gas  would  probably  be  used 
In  future  conflicts  and  the  United  State.s 
would  have  to  be  prepared  to  use  It  In 
retaliation. 

This  "military  preparedness"  theme  runs 
throughout  the  evolution  of  United  States 
policy  on  CBW  and  has  over  the  years  been 
used  to  Justify  a  Defense  program  for  re- 
search, development,  testing  and  production 
of  chemical  and  biological  weaponry. 

The  CBW  program  has  consistently  been 
urged  bv  the  Army  Chemical  Corps  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  support  from  Secretaries  of 
Defense  Over  the  year,  added  support  has 
come  from  scientists  and  engineers.  In  a 
February  1967  survey  of  1,800  scientists  and 
engineers,  89  jjercent  favored  continuation  of 
the  CBW  development  program. 

Regarding  United  States  policy  on  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  agents  in  combat, 
there  has  evolved  what  might  be  called  a 
CBW  policy  of  alternative  choice. 

The  policy  of  no-first-use  was  set  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  1943  and  re-atTirnied  by 
President  Elsenhower  In  1960 

Much  has  been  said,  however,  of  the 
changes  In  provisions  found  in  the  Army 
Field  Manuals  of  1954  and  1956.  The  1954 
edition.  Indicating  the  non-flrst-use  policy, 
stated: 

"G.is  warfare  and  bacteriological  warfare 
are  employed  by  the  US  against  enemy  per- 
sonnel only  in  retaliation  far  their  use  by  the 
enemy." 

The  1956  edition,  however,  deleted  this 
provision  and  Implied  a  freedom-of-use  pol- 
icy In  a  new  provision  which  st.ited: 

"The  United  States  Is  not  a  party  to  any 
treaty,  now  In  force,  that  prohibits  or  re- 
stricts the  use  of  warfare  In  toxic  or  non- 
toxic gases,  or  smoke  or  Incendiary  materials 
or  of  bacteriological  warfare." 

Whet/her  the  United  States  would  or 
would  not  use  chemical  and  biological  agents 
In  combat  remained  In  effect  a  subject  of 
Presidential  discretion  There  would  be  a 
variety  of  options  open:  (1)  no- first-use  of 
asphyxiating  poisonous  or  other  gases  and 
bacteriological  methods  aa  suggested  by  the 
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Geneva  Protocol;  (2)  use  of  toxic  gases,  non- 
toxic gases.  Incendiary  materials,  bacterio- 
logical— all  or  some  or  perhaps  even  a  mix- 
ture of  the  toxic  and  non-toxic  gases— as 
suggested  by  the  Army  In  view  of  the  no- 
treaty-restrlcUons  interpretation.  A  presi- 
dent's choice  would  also  be  between  first- 
strike   and   a   retaUatory  second-strike 

Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  chose 
the  option  of  flrst-strlke  with  nontoxic  gases 
for  Vietnam  oj)eratlons. 

Legality  of  use  was  explained  to  the  na- 
tion by  the  State  Department  In  1966  and 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  by  Ambassador 
Nabrlt  before  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  In  1966.  He  stated: 

■The   Geneva   Protocol   of    1925   prohibits 
the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating  and  poison- 
ous gas  and  other  similar  gases  and  liquids 
with  equally  deadly  effects.  It  was  framed  to 
meet  the  horrors  of   poison -gas  warfare  in 
the  first  World  War  and  was  Intended  to  re- 
duce suffering  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  poi- 
sonous gases  such  as  mustard  gas  and  phos- 
gene. It  does  not  apply  to  all  gases.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  contend  that  any  rule  of 
InternaUonal  law  prohibits  the  use  In  com- 
bat against  an  enemy,  for  humanitarian  rea- 
sons, of  agents  that  governments  around  the 
world  commonly  use  to  control  riots  by  their 
own  people   Similarly,  the  Protocol  does  not 
apply  to  herbicides,  which  involve  the  same 
chemicals  and  have  the  same  effects  as  those 
used  domestically  In  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  many  other  countries  to 
control  weeds  and  unwanted  vegetation." 

This  Is  the  present  United  States  position 
on  the  use  of  CBW  in  combat.  Interestingly 
enough,  however.  Ambassador  Nabrlt  voted 
for  the  ITN  General  Assembly  Resolution  of 
December  5.  1966  which  called  for  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  "principles  and  objectives" 
of  the  Geneva  Protocol  and  which  urged  all 
non-signatories  to  accede  to  the  Protocol. 
In  voting  for  the  Resolution,  nevertheless, 
the  United  States  Representative  again  re- 
treated bv  qualifying  that  although  the 
United  States  supported  the  Protocol's  "prin- 
ciples and  objectives."  It  was  for  each  State 
to  decide  whether  to  adhere  to  the  Protocol 
•in  the  light  of  constitutional  and  other 
considerations."  To  date  the  United  States 
has  not  acceded  to  the  Protocol. 


v.    UNTTED    POLICY    ON    CBW :     AN    APPRAISAL 

In  examining  United  States  rejection  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  let  us  consider  whether  the 
points  raised  against  Its  acceptance  with- 
stand argument. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Senate  had  ratified 
the  Geneva  Protocol  In  1925  Would  this  have 
prohibited  second-strike  capability?  The  fact 
is  that  It  would  not.  There  Is  nothing  In  the 
Protocol  which  Impairs  the  right  of  self- 
defense.  Indeed,  that  right  Is  Inherent  in 
every  nation  and  Is  implicit  In  International 
agreements.  Although  express  recognition  of 
the  principle  seems  unnecessary.  19  ratifying 
nations  declared  the  right  to  use  CBW  against 
non-signatories  and  an  enemy  which  used 
them  first.  There  can  be  no  question  In  view 
of  accepted  international  practice  or  declared 
right  that  violation  of  the  Protocol  through 
resort  to  CBW  by  one  party  would  automati- 
cally release  the  other  parties  from  their  ob- 
ligations to  the  Protocol-breaking  Sta/te. 

Moreover,  would  the  Protocol  have  pre- 
vented the  United  States  from  building  up 
its  chemical  and  biological  weapons  arsenal? 
The  fact  l^  that  it  would  not  The  Protocol 
does  not  call  for  a  limitation  or  reduction  of 
CBW  What  it  calls  for  is  a  prohibition  of 
use  of  CBW  in  war.  Indeed,  it  was  acknowl- 
edged in  the  1920's  that  qualitative  and 
quantitative  disarmament  In  CBW  was  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible  to  enforce.  United 
States  delegates  to  the  Geneva  conference  of 
1925  suggested  the  control  of  CBW  by  pro- 
hibiting international  trade  in  poisonous 
gases  designed  for  use  in  war.  The  suggestion 
was  dropped  when  confronted  wif.i  the  fact 


that  It  woul4  be  impossible  to  establish  a 
qualitative  distinction  between  chemicals  for 
war  and  those  for  industrial  and  pharmaceu- 
tical purposes. 

Whether  United  States  ratification  of  the 
Protocol  would  have  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  a  CBW  policy  of  alternatives  choice 
allowing  for  the  use  of  non-lethal  chemical 
warfare  is  difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  It  would 
not.  Ratification  of  the  Protocol  by  Italy  and 
Egypt  did  not  prevent  them  from  using  gas 
In  war. 

The  United  States,  then,  had  nothing  to 
lose  mllltartly  In  ratifying  the  Protocol  But 
what  could  be  gained  in  poUtlcal  terms  and 
In  humane  term  was  lost. 

The  United  States  could  have  agreed  with 
other  signatories  that  CBW— even  If  not  all 
agents,   then   at  least  lethal   agents— would 
not  be  used  In  future  wars.  Such  agreement 
would    mean    restraint    or    escalated    use    of 
chemical     and     biological     weaponry.     Such 
agreement  would  have  built  yet  another  bar- 
rier to  the  leap  forward  among  nations  in 
the  direction  of  catastrophic  world  destruc- 
tion. .  .1.   .  ^ 
The  United  States  could  have  contributed 
to   a   reduction  of  the  dangers  confronting 
our  own  people  and  all  mankind.  Dangers 
of   CBW   range  from   accidental   injury  and 
death  due  to  CBW  laboratory  and  field  test- 
ing to  the   risks  Involved  in  obsolete  agent 
disposal;    to  calculated   casualty  and  death 
from  use  of  CBW  In  war.  Also  Included  Is  the 
danger    of    miscalculated    destruction    con- 
ceivable In  a  CBW  flrst-strlke  and  retalla- 
torv  second-strike  exchange.  It  is  conceivable 
in  "terms  of   a   "surprise"   CBW   attack   bj    x 
country  on  v.  that  y.  unable  to  identify  the 
attacking   country,   could   counter-attack   z 
through  miscalculation. 

We  know  that  war  is  one  of  the  oldest  in- 
stituUons  known  to  mankind.  Throughout 
centuries,  abhorrence  of  arms  has  not 
averted  the  use  of  arms.  War  continues  to  be 
an  inefficient  wav  to  settle  disputes,  but  stlH 
It  continues.  Enemies  continue  to  become 
friends,  and  friends  then  enemies.  So  too. 
does  the  cycle  repeat  itself  where  the  \ictor 
pays  lor  destruction  of  his  enemy:  then  for 
reconstruction  of  his  friend.  Meanwhile, 
armaments  have  reached  a  point  of  destruc- 
tion capability  unheard-of  in  human  history 
What  we  have  failed  to  grasp  is  that  war  of 
the  past  and  war  of  the  present,  however 
cruel,  destructive  and  inefficient,  can  be 
viewed  and  must  be  viewed  as  significantly 
different  from  war  In  the  future.  It  Is  this 
fundamental  difference,  however,  with  which 
we  seem  unable  to  come  to  grips.  Yet  If  we 
fall  to  do  so.  It  is  at  the  peril  of  world  survi- 
val. 

But  the  United  States  has  chosen  to  forfeit 
the  political  gains  and  the  gains  for  human- 
ity which  ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol 
offers.  Along  with  this,  we  have  failed  to  take 
steps  to  ensure  against  a  future  chemical  and 
biological  war. 

Indeed     the    United    States    has    taken    a 
major   step    to   weaken    the    prohibition    cf 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  by  means  of 
the    State    Department's    Interpretation    of 
1965.  The  Protocol  prohibits  the  use  In  war 
of  "asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases, 
and   of   all   analogous   liquids,   materials   or 
devices  "  In  my  Judgment  this  would  Include 
non-lethal   gases.  The  State   Department  In 
making  its  case  for  use  of  non-lethal  gas  In 
Vietnam,  however,  has  preferred  the  French 
translation   of   the  provision:    "gaz  asphyx- 
iants, toxiques  ou  similaires.  ainsi  que  de  tous 
llquldes,    matleres   ou    procedes   analogues." 
Still   the   question   remains:    Is   our   CBW 
policy  of  use  of  non-lethal  chemical  agents 
m  war  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  country? 
In  my  Judgment  It  Is  not.  At  best.  It  has  con- 
tributed marginal  short-term  advantage  in 
war    At  worst^-in  view  of  the  fact  that  In 
war.  targets  may  be  singled  out  for  multiple 
atticks  over  time;  hence,  creating  the  possi- 
bility that  non-lethal  gas  in  multiple  dobes 


may  become  lethal  in  effectr— the  use  of  non- 
lethal  gas  is  Just  a  dose  or  two  away  from  the 
use  of  lethal  gas. 

Meanwhile,  present  CBW  policy  and 
weapon  development  programs  merely  create 
a  wedge  between  our  often  stated  general 
dlBarmament  aim  and  an  action  program  to 
achieve  It.  What  Is  so  disturbing  about  this 
wedge  is  not  so  much  Its  present  size,  but 
Itfi  driving  force  which  could  In  effect  spUt 
meaningful  action  from  general  disarma- 
ment This  driving  force  Is  the  competitive 
race  among  naUons  to  build  up  a  \-lable  CBW 
arsenal.  We  have  already  witnessed  CBW 
escalation  since  World  War  I. 

There  has  been  escalation  in  the  potency 
of  CBW  agents.  In  gases:  chlorine  replaced 
tear  gas.  phosgene  replaced  chlorine  and  the 
arsenal  expanded  vv-lth  the  addition  of  mus- 
tard gas  and  the  nerve  gases,  GB  and  VX. 
Then  microbiological  replaced  blologlcals.  It 
was  in  the  mld-1950'8  that  military  sclentUts 
determined  that  germ  particles  ranging  in 
size  from  1  to  5  microns  could  evade  natural 
body  defenses  and  hence,  be  more  effective 
In  germ  warfare. 

There  has  been  escalation  In  delivery  sys- 
tems Chemical  warheads  for  the  Sergeant 
brought  CBW  to  the  missile  age;  and  now 
there  are  biological  warheads  for  the  Ser- 
geant We  have  come  some  way  since  1944 
and  the  i^my's  ill-fated  scheme  to  use  bat* 
to  deUver  Incendiary  bombs. 

There  has  been  escalation  In  target  po- 
tential and  in  the  numl)er  of  countries  re- 
sorting to  chemical  agents  in  combat.  The 
size  of  the  budget  for  CBW  program  de- 
velopment has  also  been  built  up.  In  the  last 
ten  years,  our  expenditures  for  a  CBW  pro- 
gram have  increased  seven-fold  to  over  $350 
mllUon  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

This  momentum  has  merely  taken  us  up 
the  steps  of  the  "balance  of  terror"  ladder 
bringing  us  vet  another  weapon  system  with 
potential  capability  for  world  destruction. 

From  this  vantage  point,  then.  Is  general 
disarmament  made  meaningless  and  an  ac- 
tion program  toward  this  end  unrealistic' 
-^re  we  fated  for  development  and  use  of 
CBW  in  war  as  predicted  m  1926''  Such  an 
inference  could  be  made  and  appear  sound. 
In  my  view,  however,  such  an  inference  is 
not  only  a  conception  with  dire  conse- 
quences but  a  dangerous  delusion  I  am  re- 
minded here  of  the  warning  given  us  by  the 
philosophers.  It  was  Karl  Jaspers  who  wrote 
in  The  Ongm  and  Goal  ot  Historp: 

"Anvone  who  regards  an  impending  war  as 
certain  Is  helping  In  Its  occurrence,  precisely 
through  his  certainty  Anyone  who  regards 
peace  as  certain  grows  carefree  and  uninten- 
tlonallv  impels  us  into  war.  Only  he  who  sees 
the  peril,  and  does  not  for  one  instant  for- 
get it.  is  able  to  behave  m  a  rational  fash- 
ion and  to  do  what  l£  possible  to  exorcise  it," 
The  peril  of  further  escalation  m  develop- 
ment and  use  of  c'lemical  and  biological 
weapcnrv  In  combat  Is  the  prcgrcsfion  to 
possible  "world  destruction  The  point  to  be 
realized  is  that  genera!  disarmament  Is  not 
a  nicety,  or  luxury,  but  a  necessity  Its  best 
argument  is  humanity  and  its  survival. 

In  1966  and  1968.  the  United  States  re- 
affirmed its  acceptance  of  the  -principles  and 
objectives"  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  To  date, 
this  acceptance  has  been  mere  rhetoric. 

If  United  States  support  of  the  Protocol 
is  more  than  rhetoric  and  If  our  aim  for  gen- 
eral disarmament  is  not  to  be  withered  in 
weaponry,  the  following  series  of  steps  must 
be  taken: 

1  Immediate  action  by  the  President  to 
present  the  Geneva  Protocol  to  the  Senate 
for  "adrtce  and  consent  "  on  ratification 

2  Pursue  negotiations  In  the  Elghteen-Na- 
tlon  Committee  on  Disarmament  (ENDC) 
outlawing  the  use  of  microbiological  methods 
In  war.  The  British  draft  of  August  1968 
prohibiting  "the  use  of  microbiological  meth- 
ods of  warfare  of  any  kind  and  In  any  cir- 
cumstances" should  be  supported. 
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3.  Abandon  the  use  of  defollante  and  her- 
bicides In  Vietnam.  The  poeslble  negaUve 
side-effects  of  their  use  both  In  antl-ambush 
programs  and  anti-crop  programs  not  only 
Justify  this  step,  but  require  It  In  view  of 
post-war  Vietnam  economic  recovery  and 
reconstruction  ree<l8 

4.  Initiate  tallcs,  both  bilaterally  and  multl- 
laterally.  with  the  aim  of  achieving  a  micro- 
biological test  ban  treaty.  The  necessary  tools 
are  already  being  developed  for  policing  such 
a  ban.  Alarm  systems  Include:  (1)  monitor- 
ing of  air  at  CBW  testing  fields  on  the  as- 
sumption that  If  biological  testing  has  oc- 
curred the  air  wUl  be  marked  with  a  sharp 
Increase  in  number  of  1-  to  5-mlcron  sized 
particles;  (2)  collecting  and  staining  par- 
ticles from  the  al»  to  distinguish  living  from 
non-living  material. 

5  Ban  unilaterally  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  testing  at  all  testing  stations  until 
and  unless  the  study  being  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  In  connec- 
tion with  the  UN  study  of  the  effects  of  CBW 
can  report  no  harmful  effect  to  environment 
and  no  hazard  to  population  within  a  range 
of  400  miles  of  the  testing  station. 

We  have  made  attempts  to  face  nuclear 
regulation.  We  now  need  to  negotiate  con- 
trols on  CBW.  It  must  be  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  itrms  control  agreements  are 
doomed  to  failure  If  they  ore  not  coordinated 
and  IncdVporated  In  an  acceptable  scheme  of 
security  among  nations. 

Security  of  this  nation,  both  at  home  and 
among  nations.  Is  and  must  continue  to  be 
our  first  and  foremost  priority  In  decision- 
making It  will  not  be  achieved  by  the  mili- 
tary scientists.  It  will  not  be  achieved  In 
stages  of  fal.se  security  derived  from  an  ABM 
system.  If  we  fall  to  regulate  CBW  now.  secu- 
rity win  not  be  gained  by  defense  requests 
for  an  antUnlcroblologlcal  monitoring  sys- 
tem. 

The  Insatiable  race  for  over-kill,  with  Its 
risk  of  war  and  Us  Inherent  threat  of  world 
destruction,  has  reached  the  point  of  dimin- 
ishing returns 

Time  still  remains  to  take  the  risks  of 
peace:  in  economic  competition.  In  social  de- 
velopment, in  binding  arms  control  aerce- 
ments  and  In  international  cooperation,  lime 
still  remains  to  pool  the  tremendous  re- 
sources of  scientific  talent,  both  at  home  and 
throughout  he  world,  to  convert  knowledge- 
to-klU  to  knowledge-to-preserve:  to  redirect 
creativity  from  war-like  purposes  to  peace- 
ful purpwses;  and  to  free  the  enerples  of  man 
from  a  threatened  world  to  a  more  liveable 
world. 

We  can  and  must  use  this  time  now  to  .^ee 
if  these  peaceful  avenues  to  security  and 
survival  will  not  be  more  successful  than  the 
other. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  LEGISLATION: 
WHERE  IS  IT? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
.shockinK  decline  in  our  merchant  marine 
is  widely  known  and  well  documented. 
Nearly  everj'one  concerned  with  mari- 
time matters,  in  the  industry  and  in  rov- 
emment,  is  familiar  with  the  dismal 
statistics. 

Three -fourths  of  the  U.S. -flag  fleet  is 
over  20  years  of  age.  Our  merchant  fleet 
carries  less  than  7  percent  of  American 
cargo.  U.S.  shipyards  are  simply  not 
turning  out  the  .'JO  new  ships  per  year  we 
require.  Our  fleet  is  faced  with  block 
obsole.scence,  for  by  1982  our  merchant 
marine  will  number  only  -^'^  ships,  as- 
suming no  new  construction  after  1970, 
instead  of  the  present  650  ve.ssels 

Without  doubt,  the  disintegration  of  a 
strong  merchant  marme  threatens  the 
economic  prosperity  and  national  seci.- 
rity  of  the  United  States. 


The  administration,  to  ita  credit,  ha« 
recognized  the  importance  of  restoring 
our  merchant  fleet  to  its  once  preemi- 
nent position.  We  In  Congress  have  heerd 
time  and  time  again  that  major  mari- 
time legislation  will  be  sent  up  for  our 
review  and  approval.  Yet  for  9  months 
we  heard  only  promises,  and  then,  in  late 
Octol>er.  when  a  maritime  message  at 
long  last  appeared,  no  legislative  proposal 
was  in  tow. 

A  Presidential  message  is  not  a  piece  of 
legislation.  It  Is  interesting  and  Impor- 
tant, and  this  one  was  both,  but  it  Is  not 
a  specific  bill  upon  which  the  Merchant 
Marine  Subcommittee  can  act.  Unfor- 
timately,  the  public  tends  to  equate  a 
Presidential  message  with  legislation. 
And  usually,  such  a  message  Is  accom- 
panied by  a  bill. 

But  this  did  not  occur  when  the  Con- 
gress received  the  maritime  message  on 
October  23.  That  was  a  month  ago,  and 
we  still  have  no  legislation.  The  long- 
awaited  maritime  legislation  has  still 
not  arrived. 

I  point  this  out  to  Senators  and  urge 
the  administration  to  send  us  the  pro- 
posed legislation  now.  Further  delay  will 
mean  an  increased  time  lag  before  the 
ships  we  desperately  require  are  ready 
to  go. 

I  realize  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem and  recognize  the  difficulty  in  pre- 
paring specific  legislation,  but  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  if  it  cannot  be  done  In 
a  year,  it  probably  caruiot  be  done  at  all. 


ORDER   OP   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  a  bit  of  morning 
business. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  liour 
of  12  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfonished 
business,  whicii  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
13270  >,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Now  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  that  end  the  morn- 
ing hour  officially? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  concluded. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  have  a  piece 


of  morning  hour  busmess  that  will  take 
approximately  5  minutes,  I  hope  that  I 
may  be  accommodated. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  quite  ready  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  NEW  PEACE 
INITIATIVES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
■White  House  this  morning.  President 
Nixon  demonstrated  once  again  his  un- 
ceasing search  for  peace. 

In  a  statement  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance, the  President  made  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  has  renounced  the  use 
of  lethal  biological  weapons  and  all  other 
methods  of  biological  warfare. 

He  also  said  that  the  United  States 
will  confine  its  biological  research  in  the 
future  to  defensive  measures,  such  as 
immunization  and  safety  measures,  and 
that  recommendations  will  be  considered 
concerning  the  disposal  of  existing  stocks 
of  bacteriological  weapons. 

In  addition,  the  President  reaffirmed 
the  oft-repeated  renunciation  by  the 
United  States  of  the  first  use  of  chemical 
weapons,  and  he  announced  that  the 
United  States  is  extending  this  renun- 
ciation to  the  first  use  of  incapacitating 
chemicals. 

In  keeping  with  this  purpose,  the  Pres- 
ident said  he  will  submit  to  the  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent  the  Greneva 
Protocol  of  1925. 

I  applaud  and  welcome  the  President's 
announcement  this  morning  as  still  a 
further  initiative  by  this  administra- 
tion in  the  direction  of  peace  and  better 
understanding  in  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  President  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  President,  November  25, 
1969 

Soon  after  t.iking  office  I  directed  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  our  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical defense  policies  and  programs.  There  had 
been  no  such  r?'.  lew  In  over  fifteen  years.  As 
a  result,  objectives  and  policies  In  this  field 
were  unclear  and  proerams  lacked  definition 
and  direction. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  the  Department  of  State  and  De- 
fense, the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Aeency.  the  Office  of  -Science  and  Technology, 
the  Intelligence  Community  and  other  agen- 
cies wurked  cJoscly  together  on  this  study 
for  over  six  months.  These  government  ef- 
forts -vere  .Tided  by  contributions  from  the 
.scientific  community  through  the  President's 
Scientific  Advi.'^ory  Committee. 

This  study  has  now  been  completed  and 
its  findings  carefully  considered  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  I  am  not  reporting 
the  decisions  taken  on  the  basis  of  this  re- 
view. 


CHIMICAI.      WAHFAR*      PROGRAM 

.^fl  to  our  chemical  warfare  program,  the 

^"Slfms'^ita  oft-repeated  renunciation  of 
th  first  use  of  lethal  chemical  weapons^ 

Extends  this  renunciation  to  the  first  use 
of  incapacitating  chemicals.  ,»,„   .h 

consonant   with   these   decisions^  the   Ad- 
ministration ^.-lll  submit  to  t^,«  senate,  fbr 
ts   advice   and   consent   to   ratification    The 
(Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  which  prohibits  the 
first  use  in  war  of  "asphyxiating   polsonou 
r  other  Gases  and  of  Bacteriological  Meth- 
ds  of  Warfare."  The  United  States  has  long 
upported   the   principles   and   oblectlv^s  of 
hU  Protocol,  we  take  this  step  toward  for- 
mal  ratification  to  reinforce  our  continuing 
Advocacy  of  international  constraints  on  the 
use  of  these  weapons. 

BIOLOGICAL    RESEARCH    PROGRAM 

Biological  weapons  have  massive  unpre- 
dictable and  potentially  uncontrol  able 
con^quences.  Thev  may  produce  global 
Z7Zcs  and  impair  the  health  of  future 
generations.  I  have  therefore  decided  that_ 
The  U.S.  shaU  renounce  the  use  of  lethal 
biological  agents  and  weapons,  and  all  other 
methods  of  biological  warfare. 

The  U  S  will  confine  Its  biological  research 
to  defensive  measures  such  as  Immuniza- 
tion and  safety  measures. 

The  DOD  has  been  asked  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  disposal  of  existing 
stocks  of  bacteriological  Vietipons 

in  the  spirit  of  these  decisions,  the  United 
Sta^s  Ls^lat*^  Itself  with  the  Prmcl^es 
and  objectives  of  the  United  Kingdom  Dral 
convention  which  would  ^an  the  use  of 
Biological  methods  of  warfare.  We  will  seek 
however,  to  clarify  specific  provisions  of  the 
TZl  to  assure  that  necessary  safeguards  are 

'"Neither  our  association  .1th  the  Conven- 
tion nor  the  limiting  of  our  P^^^'^J^'^ 
search  will  leave  us  vulnerable  to  suirrlse 
bv  an  enemy  who  does  not  observe  these 
rational  restraints.  Our  intelligence  com- 
munitv  will  continue  to  watch  carefully  the 
nature'  a..d  extent  of  the  biological  pro- 
grams  of  others. 

The=e  important  decisions,  which  have  been 
an?ounced^  today,  have  heen  taken  as  an 
initiative  toward  peace.  Mankind  already 
carnes  in  its  own  hands  too  many  of  the 
seeds  of  it^  own  destruction.  By  the  examples 
we  set  todav,  we  hope  to  contribute  to  an 
Ttmosph^e  Of  peace  and  understanding  be- 
tween nations  and  among  men. 


has  arisen  concerning  the  recent 
spiches  of  the  Vice  President,  I  feel  it 
s^ly  fair  to  say  on  the  Senate  floor 
what  I  said  on  television,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  portion  of  the 
transcript  deaUng  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent be  inserted  into  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
scription was  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  SPEECHES  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AGNEW 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
speeches  which  have  been  made  recenUy 
by  Vice  President  Agnew  have  aroused 
considerable  interest. 

Last  night  I  did  a  videotape  interview 
on  the  David  Frost  television  show  lor 
broadcast  next  week  on  WNEW-TV  m 
New  York  and  other  stations.  In  re- 
sponse to  questions  of  Mr.  Frost,  I  set 
forth  my  view  of  the  contro\  ersy  which 


TRANSCRIFT  or  SENATOR  ^  ^""^^  '^^^.'^^ 
REGARDING  VICE  P^^^IDENT  AGNE^  O^ 
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Monday,  November  24,  1969 
FROST.  Those  are  three  things  that  you'd 
like  the  President  to  do.  How  about  the  Vice 
President?  Does  he  .  .  . 

jAvrrs.  I'd  like  the  Vice  President  to  take 
President  Nixon's  advice  that  we  speak  in 
quiet  voices  and  so  forth  (applause). 

I  think  he— you  know,  we  ve  had 
attacks  on  the  press  and  in  other  days,  even 
m  Harry  Truman's  day.  and  he  attacked  the 
press  There  was  nc^there  were-the  media 
weren't  all  that  vital,  that  Is.  the  radio  and 
Te^evrslon.  Now.  the  Vice  President  has  kind 
of  swept  them  all  off  together  and  attacked 
mem  £l.  and  he's  also,  I  think,  I  don't  think 
he's  helped  the  situation  very  much  by  try- 
ine  to  lump  those  who  dissent  from  the  Ad- 
ministration's view  on  the  Vietnam  as  some- 
what less  patriotic,  in  terms  of  the  ultimate 
interestsof...  (applause). 

Now      you     could    say,    well,     all     these 
pre  pol'ltlcal  techniques.  Politicians  have  used 
them  before.  They  tend  to  be  diversionary. 
That  Is,  vou  know,  If  you  cant  solve  a  prob- 
lem  vou' raise  the  devil  with  the  people  who 
arT'crltlclzlng  vou  about  It.  So,  this  Is  very 
understandable.  The  difficulty,  I  think  comes 
in  the  timing  which  !s  now,  when  the  de- 
bate  on   Vietnam    IS    hot   and    which   orlg- 
hmted  from  the  fact  that  the-that  the  Vice 
President   complained   that   the   Presidents 
speech  of  November  3  on  Vietnam  was  criti- 
cized   Well,  what  are  the  media  for.  If  not 
for  that?  And.  the  overtone,  that  somehow 
or  other   there  might  be  some  sanction,   .o 
wit    every    radio    and    television    station    Is 
licensed,  and  maybe  that's  going  to  count 
when  It  comes  time  for  renewal.  This  Is  ven' 
disconcerting.  But  I  would  discount     t  all 
on    the    grounds    that    It's    an    old    political 
technique.  You  attack  somebody.  The  press 
is   most   convenient,   and   It   takes   peoples 
minds    off    the    policy.    You    know-Is    our 
Dollcy  in  Vietnam  succeeding?  Is  our  policy 
against  inflation  succeeding  and  so  on? 

What  bothers  me  about  this  Is  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  extent  of  the  Presidents 
backing  for  It.  This  Is  left  completely  up 
m  the  air.  'Who's  doing  this?  Is  this  the  Vice 
president?  Or  is  this  the  Admlnlstraton  s 
nollcy?  Now,  I  am  willing  to  say  that  tlie 
President  didn't  know  anything  about  what 
Agnew  was  going  to  say.  But  he  khows  now 
and  he  can  stop  him  ^^y  morning  at  9^  00.  and 
I  think  were  enUtled  to  know  ^hat  the  Presi- 
dent thinks  about  this  and  what  is  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy    (applause). 

PKosT.   Do   you— do   you    know    what   the 
President  thinks? 

JAVITS.  I  wish  I  did.  Tou  hear  all  l^lnds  of 
rumors  and  discussions  about  who  wrote  the 
speeches  and  about  the  calls  that  went  out 
from  the  White  House,  but  I've  been  asked 
thTtoo  long-and  I  think  all  of  us  are  too 
oihisucatef-to  assume  thats  the  ev.d«i^=e_ 
But    I    think    the    time    is    ^=^t    approach- 
ing   If   this    thing   burgeons   and   the  Vice 
President  keeps  it  up,  when  the  couxitry  will 
have  a  right  to  know.  If  this  is  the  Adminis- 
tration's oollcv.  then  It's  a  very  frontal  strug- 
gle In  respect  of  th^the  ^^^t  Amendment^ 
the  freedom  to  express  r''^^^^Jl\,!J^l 
H-t   the   Vice    President's   way    of    breaking 
tr'ta  the  headlines— well,  perhaps  It  isn't  all 
t  lat  ponderous  and  serious. 

FROST.  If  you  were  the  President   and  It 


didn't  have  your  support,  wbat  would  you 

'*°]Avrrs.  I'd  stop  It  because  I  think  that 
the^I  think  It  tends  to  be  divisive  and  ix. 
poll^lze  the  country  at  a  very  critical  tlme_ 
And  I  think  that  the  President  has  counseled 
us  all  to  speak  with  a  quieter  voice.  And  I 
mink  the  first  person  you  ---'d  naUxraly 
expect  to  listen  to  him  would  be  the  Vice 
President  ( applause  i 

Mr  JA-vrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
some' grave  disquiet  about  this  matter, 
and  I  expressed  it.  I  had  no  desire  or 
intention  to  make  any  set  speech  about 
it  at  this  time,  because  I  have  been  wait- 
ing to  hear  sometiiing  autiiontative  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Vice  President,  of  course,  is  en- 
titied   to   speak   out   on    anj'   issue   he 
likes— in  fact,  his  views  are  most  eagerly 
sought  as  are  the  views  of  any  high 
administration  official.  However,  in  all 
of  the  sound  and  the  fury  of  recent  days 
over  the  right  of  dissent  and  the  exercise 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision—the sound  and   fury  that  have 
been  touched  off  by  the  Vice  President  s 
word^-one  very  impori;ant  question  still 
has  not  been  answered.  And  in  terms  of 
administration  policy  on  such  vital  and 
sensitive  issues,  it  is  the  President  that 
counts  decisively.  But  we  have  not  yet 
heard  from  the  President  on  any  of  these 
statements  of   the  Vice  President^are 
they    his    or   is   he   speaking    for   the 
administration?  .     ,    ,,„„ 

There  are  many  Americans,  including 
myself,  who  think  it  most  appropriate 
that  now  that  we  have  heard  from  the 
Vice    President,    from    the    Postmaster 
General,  from  the  Presidents  Director  of 
Communications,  and  from  the  Attorney 
General,  on  the  questions  of  dissent  and 
of  the  press  and  media-that  we  now 
hear  from  the  President.  That  will  then 
determine    whether    there    is    really    a 
grave  issue  or  whether  it  is  a  \ice  Pres- 
ident being  colorful.  I  have  felt    and  I 
think  many  of  us  have  a  right  to  feel, 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  a  colorful  \  ice 
President,  It  is  another  thing  to  speak 
the   pohcy   of   the   administration.   We 
have  now  heard  from  the  Vice  President 
in  what  he  himself  admits  is  a  rather 

abrasive  way.  ,    .,  , 

Mr   Pi-esident.  this  week  s  Life  maga- 
zine carries  a  guest  column  by  Vice  Pres- 
ident   AGNEW    entiUed:    -Spiro    Agnew 
Says:  'I  Did  It  On  My  Own.'     The  Vice 
President  writes  in  the  first  person  and 
declares  again  and  again  that  it  was  his 
personal  reaction  to  certain  events  whicn 
precipitated    his   recent   speeches    con- 
cerning the  mass  media,  demonstrators, 
and  related  subjects.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent   that   the   Vice  President  s   col- 
umn  be  inserted  into  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1 . ' 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  time  has  now  come. 
it  seems  to  me.  to  find  out  whether  this 
is  or  is  not  administration  policy  that 
the  Vice  President  is  speaking. 

It  is  the  uncertainty  as  at  the  position 
of  the  President  which  has  stirred  such 
deep  uneasiness.  If,  in  fact,  it  is  the  enor- 
moiis  power  and  prestige  of  the  office  of 
Sie  President  of  the  United  States  that 
stands  behind  the  Vice  President  s  recent 
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speeches — sjieeches  that  tend  to  intim- 
idate those  who  evoke  the  traditions 
and  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights — then  we  are  in  for  a  grave  crisis. 
I  am  troubled,  first,  by  the  timing  of 
the  Vice  President's  several  statements, 
the  reasons  /or  that  timing,  the  implied 
threat  to  freedom  of  speech  which  is  in- 
volved, the  diversionary  nature  of  the 
Vice  Presidents  speeches  and  whether 
they  tend  to  inhibit  future  criticism,  by 
the  press  or  media,  of  the  administra- 
tion's Vietnam  or  other  policies. 

Second,  I  am  troubled  by  the  attitude 
of  the  administration.  Rumor  and  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  allege  that  the  Vice 
President  is  uttering  administration  pol- 
icy. We  know  the  President  could  end  it. 
The  President  himself  has  urged  that  we 
"lower  our  voices."  And  we  have  a  right 
to  know  whether  it  is  the  Vice  President 
or  the  administration  speaking  now. 

Frankly,  attacks  on  the  press  and 
media  have  not  been  unusual  in  our  his- 
tory. Jack  Kennedy  barred  copies  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  from  the 
White  House,  Harry  Truman  called  the 
press  very  harsh  names,  and  F.D.R. 
said  tJie  newspapers  were  againiit  him, 
and  so  forth. 

The  issues  of  concentration  of  owner- 
ship in  the  media,  and  the  editorial  ob- 
jectivity of  the  media,  are,  of  course, 
"hardy  perennials."  The  questions  of 
both  "equal  time"  and  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  have  been  the 
subject  of  Federal  Government  inquiry 
and,  on  occasion,  of  litigation,  for  over  a 
generation.  But  after  the  media  had 
some  critical  words  to  say  about  the 
President's  November  3  Vietnam  speech, 
the  Vice  President's  attack  on  the  media 
inevitably  has  the  implication  of  some 
threat  to  muzzle  the  press  and  to  refuse 
licenses  to  TV  or  radio  critics.  In  such 
cases,  a  disclaimer  by  the  Vice  President 
of  any  desire  for  "Government  control" 
is  standard  operating  procedure  and  re- 
assures no  one. 

Such  implications  are  particularly  dis- 
tressing at  this  time  because  the  entire 
matter  can  become  an  unfortunate  di- 
version taking  the  emphasis  off  intelli- 
gent discussion  of  the  most  fundamental 
issues  facing  our  Nation — Vietnam  and 
inflation.  The  conversion  of  that  kind  of 
intelligent  discussion  into  a  divisive  and 
embittered  conflict  over  pensonalities 
and  media  will  inevitably  hamper  rather 
than  foster  a  proper  .sharing  of  respon- 
sibility between  the  E.xecutive  and  the 
Confjress  and  a  proper  understanding  by 
the  public. 

I  am  al.so  concerned  that  the  timing 
of  the  Vice  President's  recent  speeches 
may  engender  a  fear  as  to  whether  this 
administration  recognizes  the  dangers 
inherent  in  such  an  attack  upon  the 
media  and  press  and  upon  those  who 
honestly  disagree  with  administration 
policy  on  such  major  matters  as  the  ad- 
ministration's handling  of  Vietnam  and 
inflation. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  most  important 
question  of  all,  because  I  think  that  to 
polarize  the  country  any  further  in  some 
divisive  and  embittered  conflict  over  per- 
sonahties  and  media  will  inevitably  tend 
to  hamper  rather  than  foster  a  proper 
sharing  of  responsibility  between  the  Ex- 


ecutive and  the  Congress  and  a  proper 
understanding  by  the  public. 

The  great  strength  of  our  society  can 
t>e  found  in  the  fact  that  we  can  dissent 
without  dissent  being  considered  un- 
patriotic, or  that  it  is  patriotic  only  to 
assent.  It  is  just  as  patriotic  to  advise 
our  country  against  a  course  which  Is 
not  in  its  best  Interest.  The  deep  am.  sin- 
cere views  of  men  and  women — just  as 
patriotic  as  the  Vice  President — can  be 
expressed,  and  it  is  just  as  patriotic  as  it 
is  to  close  ranks  behind  a  decision  that 
the  President  made.  We  do  not  want  that 
done  blindly,  but  we  do  not  want  any 
sanctions  for  it  either. 

It  is  in  that  sense  I  speak  today.  I  also 
express  the  hope  that  the  Vice  President 
will  not  be  taken  in  by  what  may  be  a 
superficial  reaction  of  the  polls.  This 
country  is  fundamentally  dedicated  to 
civil  liberties  and  the  right  to  speak  out. 
I  believe  the  polls  could  be  turned  around 
sharply  if  people  thought  that  the  Vice 
President's  words  posed  an  implied  threat 
to  freedom  to  dissent. 

Beside  that  question,  which  is  funda- 
mental, the  other  question  is:  Who.se 
policy  is  this?  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration or  a  colorful  Vice  President? 
I  think  that  needs  to  be  announced  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  and  I  hope  very 
much  that  it  will  be. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Si'iRo  .AlCnew  Savs:  "I  Did  It  on  My  Own" 
The  most  often  asked  question  of  the  past 
weeks  ims  been,  'What  set  the  Vice  President 
off?"  The  most  frequently  suggested  answer 
Is,    'The  President.  ■ 

That  IS  the  easy  answer.  It  certainly  would 
be  an  obvious  explanation  In  keeping  with 
the  traditional  Job  description.  But  It  Is  not 
the  answer,  and  this  In  Itself  Is  characteristic 
of  an  Administration  which  does  not  value 
answers  because  they  are  easy  or  obvious. 

The  reason  I  spoke  out  was  because,  like 
the  great  sUent  majority,  I  had  had  enough. 
I  had  endured  the  didactic  inadequacies  of 
the  garrvUous  In  silence,  hoping  for  the  best 
but  witnessing  the  worst  for  many  months. 
.\nd  because  I  am  an  elected  ofBcial,  I  felt 
I  owed  It  to  those  I  serve  to  speak  the  truth. 
One  of  the  great  dangers  of  the  media  Is 
the  constant  temptation  of  elected  officials 
to  use  them  to  their  polUtcal  advantage.  It 
does  not  take  great  perception  to  know  that 
if  an  elected  official  advocates  certain  policies 
and  eschews  others,  he  will  not  only  get 
news  space  but  editorial  plaudits  as  well.  If 
all  an  elected  official  wants  Is  a  good  press, 
he  has  only  to  recite  certain  accepted  pre- 
cepts and  most  of  the  media  will  respond 
with  a  conditioned  accolade  to  the  ringing 
phrase.  Couching  it  in  negative  terms,  if  an 
elected  official  wants  to  avoid  a  bad  press,  all 
he  has  to  do  Is  fuzz  the  controversial  issues 
or  carefully  work  his  way  around  them. 

But  what  klivi  of  leader  is  this?  More  im- 
portantly, what  kind  of  human  being  Is  this? 
Someone  who  values  expediency  at  best  and 
would  not  be  above  deceit  at  worst.  I  am 
not  sjieaklng  now  of  men  who  sincerely  go 
down  the  line  with  the  media  majority  on 
all  Issues,  but  rather  of  those  who  use  their 
ready  knowledge  of  what  news  and  editorial 
writers  like — and  many  do — to  advance  their 
own  political  careers. 

Thus,  it  was  not  that  I  suddenly  launched 
a  spiritual  crusade  nor  that  I  was  handed  the 
White  House  standard,  but  that  I  was  speak- 
ing my  thoughts  and  that  those  thoughts 
abraded  some  revered  dogmas  of  the  Fourth 
Bstate. 

I  did  not  make  my  speech  at  New  Orleans 
to  accommodate  the  President  or  even  the 
American  people.  I  made  It  to  fulfill  my  own 


conviction  that  a  political  leader  should  lead. 
should  point  out  problems  where  problems 
exist  and  dangers  where  dangers  exist. 

I  made  the  speech  because  I  believe — and 
believe  deeply— that,  while  the  right  of  law- 
ful dissent  Is  sacred,  the  purposes  behind 
any  civil  dissent  are  subject  to  question. 
Moreover,  perpetual  street  and  campus  dem- 
onstrating can  erode  the  fabric  of  American 
democracy. 

This  Is  not  a  new  idea  with  me  but  one 
I  have  articulated  throughout  my  political 
career.  My  first  experience  with  public  pro- 
test came  when  I  was  the  county  executive 
of  Baltimore  County,  Md.  There  I  saw  law- 
ful demonstration  deteriorate  to  unlawful 
civil  disobedience. 

As  governor  of  Maryland,  I  saw  clvU  dis- 
obedience flame  Into  full-scale  insurrection. 
Dissent  Is  one  of  the  most  popular,  yet 
one  of  the  most  widely  misunderstood,  sub- 
jects of  the  day.  Too  often  the  very  subtle 
lines  which  separate  violence,  nonviolent 
civil  disobedience,  dramatic  demonstration 
and  conventional  dissent  are  blurred.  There 
are  Important  distinctions  to  be  registered 
which  cleanly  separate   these  categories. 

While  most  thoughtful  Individuals  con- 
demn violence,  many  find  It  easy  to  Justify 
nonviolent  civil  disobedience  where  the  cause 
is  to  redress  a  Just  grievance.  Even  here, 
there  are  important  distinctions  to  be  drawn. 
The  nonviolent  breaking  of  a  discriminatory 
law  enforcing  segregation  in  a  restaurant, 
later  declared  unconstitutional,  has  a  retro- 
spective Justification.  But  the  nonviolent 
breaking  of  a  law  unrelated  to  discrimina- 
tion for  which  redress  Is  sought,  such  as 
lying  In  the  street  to  block  traffic  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  denial  of  equal  employment 
opportunity,  cannot  be  condoned.  The  rights 
of  others  not  Involved  in  the  dispute  to  their 
freedom  of  locomotion  are  thereby  disrupted. 
The  most  earnest  advocate  of  nonviolent 
civil  disobedience  would  have  little  sympathv 
for  an  activity  which  affected  his  right  ti 
gainful  endeavor.  I  doubt  whether  the  net- 
work commentator  who  feels  s>-mpathy  for 
nonviolent  demonstration  would  respond 
favorably  should  several  militants  anchor 
themselves  in  front  of  his  cameras  and  re- 
fuse to  he  moved  so  that  the  show  could  go 
on. 

Coming  next  to  the  distinction  between 
lawful  demonstration  and  what  used  to  be 
conventional  dissent,  the  following  points  are 
in  order.  Peaceful  picketing  and  other  dra- 
matic group  activities  which  Interfere  with 
no  law  nor  any  individual's  rights  are  clearly 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  But  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  such  emotion-pro- 
voking tactics  are  Justified  to  marshal  opin- 
ion for  every  dispute.  Before  the  media 
granted  valuable  advertisement  to  the  antic 
arts,  people  were  more  inclined  to  debate 
their  points  of  disagreement  than  make  sp)ec- 
tacles  of  thenvselves.  Persuasive  dialogues, 
suitably  publicized,  not  only  preserve  the 
right  of  dissent,  but  ofTer  constructive  alter- 
natives so  th;it  the  parties  are  allowed  to 
move  toward  eventual  accommod.ition  of  each 
other.  Solution  of  this  type  i.?  impossible  in 
demonstrations  because  the  communication 
.sought  is  not  with  the  party  triggering  the 
complaint,  but  with  the  nonlnvolved  whom 
the  demonstrators  hope  to  enlist  In  their 
support. 

Now  I  understand  very  well  tl  at  manv 
thoughtful  people  believe  that  the  knottier 
social  problems  of  our  time  could  never  hive 
been  solved  without  dramatic  demonstration 
to  trigger  the  public  conscience.  I  cannot 
agree  with  this  concept  becau.se  the  entire 
history  of  .social  and  economic  change  In  this 
country  is  evidence  of  a  steady  improvement 
since  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  is  true  that 
the  rate  of  progress  has  Increased  In  recent 
years;  but,  even  conceding  that  demonstra- 
tion has  been  somewhat  of  a  factor,  frighten- 
ing forces  have  been  set  in  motion  as  the 
public  has  become  conditioned  to  precipitate 
action  rather  than  quiet  discussion.  The  an- 
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nounced  decision  of  the  more  extreme  anti- 
war groups  to  continue  and  to  escalate  their 
disruptive  activities  proves  this. 

Is  It  not  time  to  turn  the  energy  and  pur- 
pose of  the  American  people  toward  the  con- 
.structlon  of  solutions  to  the  difficult  prob- 
lems rather  than  protest  agalnat  their  exist- 
ence? 

Consider  the  Idea  of  protest  purely,  remov- 
ing it  from  any  issue,  and  still  It  raises  a 
multitude  of  questions. 

Protest  IS  generally  negative  in  content  It 
is  against  some  person  or  thing.  It  does  not 
offer  constructive  alternatives  and  It  Is  not 
conducive  to  creating  the  thoughtful  at- 
mosphere where  positive  answers  may  be 
tormulated 

Over  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  pro- 
test become  a  way  of  life.  In  fact,  protest  has 
become  a  policy  and  program  unto  Itself. 
This  is  negativism  at  its  quintessence. 

Still,  the  greatest  problem  with  protest  Is 
us  open  Invitation  to  exploitation.  We  are 
lortunate  when  it  is  only  being  used  by 
fledgling  politicians  to  ftu-ther  their  careers. 
We  are  foolish  not  to  recognize  that  it  can 
be  used  by  far  more  malevolent  men  to  foster 
lar  more  nefarious  goals.  I  need  only  rest 
my  case  upon  the  short  and  turbulent  life 
of  the  Weimar  Republic  to  prove  this  point. 

Moving  to  the  particular  type  of  protest  I 
attacked,  the  Vietnam  Moratorium,  It  is  not 
anly  negative  in  content  but  brutally  coun- 
terproductive. It  encourages  the  North  Viet- 
namese government  to  escalate  the  fighting 
and  fortifies  their  recalcitrance  at  the  t>ar- 
gaining  table  in  Paris.  It  undermines  the 
policies  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States — the  only  man  who  has  both  the 
power  and  the  responsibility  to  make  peace 

All  of  these  lactors  prompted  me  to  speak, 
and  I  might  add  that  the  response  from 
across  the  country  has  been  both  extensive 
and  gratifying  However,  had  the  only  re- 
action been  critical.  I  would  still  not  regret 
my  words.  I  .spoke  because  I  "believe  that  a 
leader  must  lead,  and  I  believe  that  an 
elected  ot^:cial  mu-st  speak  honestly  to  his 
constituents  Prior  to  every  election,  I  have 
divulged  my  personal  holdings  for  public 
.scrutiny.  It  would  be  unthinkable  to  con- 
ceal my  conviction.s. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  like  to  knaw  their 
Vice  President  Jor  what  he  really  is  and  what 
he  really  think?  The  game  of  "ridicule  the 
Vice  PresideuLV."  played  so  enthusiastically 
over  the  years,  is  wearing  thin  on  the  people 
of  our  coui;try  They  know  that  Vice  Presi- 
dents are  people,  not  cartoon  characters 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF   1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  13270) ,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

VNANIMOrS-CONSENT    .^CREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  be- 
ginning at  2  p.m.  today  the  time  on  the 
pending  amendment  offered  by  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of  the 
amendment    iMr.   Byrdi    and  the   able 


chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
(Mr.  Long)  ,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  vote  not  occur  after  3  p.m.  today. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  expect  to  object,  this  is  a  vitally  im- 
portant bin,  the  tax  reform  and  tax  relief 
legislation.  The  Committee  on  Finance 
deliberated  at  great  length  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  at  the  end  of  2  months  brought 
in  the  pending  proposal. 

I  cooperated  fully  with  the  committee 
and  the  chairman  to  the  end  that  this 
bill  could  be  reported  by  October  31  and 
brought  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  I  personally  want  to  see  it  en- 
acted by  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

I  have  some  hesitancy  in  agreeing  to 
time  limitations  on  amendments  because 
this  bill  and  each  part  of  the  bill  affects 
so  many  citizens  all  over  our  Nation. 
However,  since  the  lime  limitation  ap- 
plies only  to  the  amendment  which  I 
have  offered,  and  since  it  is  not  a  matter 
that  needs  great  debate,  because  all  Sen- 
ators are  familiar  with  what  it  would  do, 
I  will  raise  no  objection  to  this  time  lim- 
itation on  this  amendment.  But  I  wish  to 
state  as  a  matter  of  policy  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  objection  should  not  be  raised 
in  the  future  to  time  limitations  on 
vitally  important  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  amend  my  request  to  pro- 
vide that  time  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  be  under  the  control  of  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  '  Mr. 
Williams'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  state  the  vote  would  not  occur 
before  3  p.m.  today? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Not  after 
3  p.m.  today.  It  could  occur  before  3  p.m. 
if  time  were  yielded  back. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  do 
so — I  am  inter\'enin'?  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  brief  statement. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose  to 
offer  to  raise  the  personal  exemption 
from  S600  to  $1,000  as  a  substitute  to  the 
various  rate  changes  in  the  bill,  is  now 
being  drafted  by  the  legislative  drafting 
service.  It  is  necessary  to  draft  it  with 
great  care  and  the  draftsmanship  could 
not  begin  until  it  was  known  whether  or 
not  the  distinguished  chairman  would 
be  given  consent  to  introduce  the  com- 
mittee bill  as  original  text. 

Tlie  drafting  will  be  completed  this 
afternoon.  I  shall  submit  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana 'Mr.  Hartke'  has  just  indicated 
a  willingness  to  cosponsor  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  not  sought  cosponsors.  How- 
ever. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any 
Senator  who  wishes  so  to  do  will  have 
until  midnight  today  to  add  his  name  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  fiuther  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  will  be  my 
purpose  to  submit  to  the  Senate  my  ar- 
guments, my  justification  for  the 
amendment,  tomorrow,  which  may  con- 
sume most  of  the  day.  I  will  be  prepared 
to   vote  on   the   amendment,   with   the 


agreement  of  the  leadership,  any  time 
n6x^  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sen- 
ators may  proceed  at  any  time  to  speak 
on  this  amendment,  for  it  or  against  it, 
and  that  the  controlled  time  will  only 

begin  at  2  p.m.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    At    2 
o'clock  p.m.  controlled  time  commences. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  B"YRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HARTKE)    be    listed   as   a   cosponsor    of 

amendment  No.  287.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  listing  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor.  The  Senator  knows 
that  this  is  something  which  I  raised  with 
the  Finance  Committee.  As  I  indicated 
yesterday,  we  were  short  only  two  votes, 
because  we  were  on  an  amendment  and 
did  make  a  desperate  try  to  reverse  the 
policy  concerning  utilization  of  the  sur- 
tax as  a  method  of  doing  something  to 
the  country — I  am  not  exactly  sure  what. 
I  would  hope  that  someone  would 
speak  for  the  surtax  but.  apparently,  no 
one  will  speak  for  it  in  this  whole  Cham- 
ber. It  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  creates  an  economic  credibility 
gap. 

The  surtax  was  originally  suggested 
at  10  percent  and  was  urged  by  the 
Johnson  administration  for  a  long  period 
of  time  before  it  was  finally  enacted.  The 
surtax  was  supposed  to  continue  for  only 
1  year. 

Even  though  President  Nixon,  during 
his  campaign,  had  made  a  definite  com- 
mitment in  the  campaign  that,  if  elected, 
he  would  have  the  surtax  end  on  June  30. 
1969.  yet  early  in  the  administration,  the 
economic  soothsayers  of  the  19th  cen- 
tuiv  convinced  him.  or  somehow  con- 
vinced the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
or  someone  else  along  the  line,  that  that 
important  commitment  to  the  American 
people,  made  in  President  Nixon's  cam- 
paign, should  be  changed. 

That  change  of  mind  was  not  neces- 
sarily bad  if  arguments  could  have  been 
made  for  it  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
which  would  have  justified  a  change  in 
that  position.  But  the  economic  credibU- 
ity  gap  now  presented  to  the  American 
people  is  no  longer  just  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  us  in  Congress. 
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Recently,  at  a  meeting,  the  President 
addressed  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity. The  President  said  that  those 
betting  against  inflation  were  betting 
they  would  not  continue  the  austerity 
and  tight  money  policies  pursued  by  the 
adminlstratlou  that  were  pursued  by  the 
former  administration.  Most  of  the  lead- 
ing business  people  at  the  meeting  ex- 
pressed concern  about  continuation  of 
the  surtax  as  an  eflfective  instrument  to 
combat  inflation. 

Basically,  what  they  have  continued  to 
say  is  that  the  surtax  has  been  a  misera- 
ble failure.  It  has  accomplished  only  one 
thing;  namely,  it  has  taken  money  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  American  people,  and 
has  provided  for  a  decrease  In  their  pur- 
chasing power.  At  the  same  time,  so  far 
as  flghtlng  inflation  Is  concerned,  con- 
trary to  every  expectation  and  warning, 
it  has  contributed  to  inflation. 

The  remarkable  attitude  which  has 
developed,  I  suppose,  was  in  a  speech 
made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  this  past  week- 
end. Mr.  Stein,  who  was  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  Saturday  of  this  past 
week  t6  Jiave  made  an  honest  confession : 
that  is,  that  the  surtax,  rather  than  being 
an  inhibiting  factor  or  a  controlling  fac- 
tor in  the  flght  against  inflation,  really 
was  a  contributing  factor  to  inflation.  He 
said  that  the  flowthrough  effect  of  the 
surtax  on  the  cost-push  inflationary  spi- 
ral had  actually  caused  a  consequential 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  structure. 

This  is  really  nothing  which  should 
have  been  surprising,  but  it  is  astonish- 
ing now  to  see  the  administration  com- 
ing to  the  belated  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  surtax  is.  Indeed,  Inflationary 
This  falls  in  line,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
with  the  difficulties  of  interpreting 
whether  we  have  an  overheated  economy 
or  whether  we  have  merely  an  overheated 
price  structure. 

Since  1965,  there  has  been  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living.  The  fact  is 
that  the  sharp  increase  really  has  accel- 
erated since  1966  at  a  rather  rapid  pace 
especially  in  the  past  2  years. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  one 
of  the  reasons  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  deficits.  This  argument  is  made  re- 
peatedly, that  is,  that  big  deficits  in  the 
Federal  budget  cause  a  loss  of  price  sta- 
bility. I  have  with  me  here  the  informa- 
tion, submitted  to  me  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Labor  Department 
which  I  asked  for  duiing  the  hearing' 
which  deals  with  this  relationship  be- 
tween deficits  and  surpluses  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  from  the  year  1946  through 
1969. 

This  information  is  rather  revealing 
in  that  it  demonstrates  conclusivelv  that 
no  relationship  can  be  detennined  from 
thjs  report  between  a  deficit  or  a  sui-plus 
in  the  budget  and  the  cost  of  living  To 
be  specific,  before  the  big  deficit  of  1968 
we  had  a  deficit  of  $25.2  billion,  the  larg- 
est deficit  up  to  that  time.  The  largest 
peacetime  deficit  in  the  United  States 
occuired  in  1958-59— the  fiscal  year  1959 
That  deficit  was  $12.9  billion,  or  almost 
S13  billion. 

Remarkable  as  it  may  seem,   in   the 
same  year  of  the  biggest  deficit  up  to 
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that  time,  the  cost  of  living  increased  at 
a  slower  rate  than  at  any  time  in  the 
entire  period  of  the  1950's.  except  for  the 
2  years  of  depression,  1954  and  1955.  The 
Increase  in  the  ooet  of  living  was  eight- 
tenths  of  1  percent. 

To  anticipate  an  argiunent,  which 
probably  will  not  be  presented  during  the 
debate,  because  I  do  not  see  any  Senator 
who  will  really  defend  the  surtax  on 
the  basis  of  economics — an  argument 
frequently  made  by  some  economic  pun- 
dits, that  there  is  a  delayed  effect — the 
truth  is  that  the  effect  can  be  demon- 
strated from  the  cost-of-living  increase 
of  one-sixth. 

From  1960  through  1965,  a  period  of 
more  than  6  years,  the  total  deficits  of 
the  United  States  exceeded  $20  billion. 
In  each  year  there  was  a  substantial  defi- 
cit in  the  unified  budget,  amounting  to 
aa  much  as  S7.1  billion  in  1962,  S4.8  bil- 
lion In  1963.  and  S5.9  billion  in  1964. 

Yet  again,  contrary  to  every  argument 
made,  and  repeatedly  made,  throughout 
the  United  States  by  even  some  of  the 
best  economic  minds  in  the  field,  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  in  1962  was 
only  1.2  percent;  in  1963.  1.2  percent; 
in  1964.  1.3  percent.  There  could  not  have 
been  much  more  stability  in  the  price 
structure  than  there  was.  Tlie  fact  is 
that  in  the  period  from  1960  through 
1965,  there  was  relative  price  stability. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  the  constant  in- 
crease in  the  deficit,  especially  the  in- 
crease in   the  deflcit  of   1968.  has  not 
really  resulted  in  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  change  of  '.he  pattern,  as  some 
would  lead  us  to  believe,  because  in  1968, 
with  a  deflcit  of  $25.2  million,  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  was  4.2  per- 
cent. In  the  next  year  it  was  4.6  percent. 
Basically,  the  purpose  of  the  surtax  is 
to    control    inflation     and    reduce    or 
dampen  the  demand.  The  idea  is  that  if 
money  is   taken  out  of  the  taxpayer's 
pocket,   he  will   not  have   as  much   to 
spend;  if  he  does  not  have  as  much  to 
spend,  that  will  lessen  his  demand;  If 
his  demand  is  lessened,  the  seller  will 
thereby    have    to    reduce    prices.    That 
soimds  good  if  it  is  not  related  to  actual 
amounts.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  the 
real  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
past  few  years  has  not   been  in  areas 
where   such   reductions   in   the  pocket- 
books  of  the  American  people  will  ac- 
tually result  in  a  reduction  of  demand. 
The  biggest  increase  of  any  item  in 
the  United  States  since  1965  has  been 
in   hospital    charges.    Hospital    charges 
since  1965  have  risen  76.5  percent. 

To  follow  the  argument  made  by  the 
pundits  and  by  experts  in  the  field  of 
ecoiiomics  on  the  value  of  the  surtax,  one 
would  have  to  say  that  the  need  to  go  to 
the  hospital  could  be  reduced  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  tax  paid.  Anyone 
in  his  right  mind  understands  that  such 
an  argument  does  not  make  good  sense 
at  all. 

Probably  the  second  highest  national 
increase  has  been  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
jx)rtation.  What  we  are  seeing,  again,  is 
a  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
higher  charges  for  transportation,  as 
witness  the  increase  in  transit  fares  in 
Washington,  the  increase  in  airline  fares 
nationally,  the  request  of  the  railroads 
for  increases  in  fares  and  freight  rates. 


the  request  for  fare  increases  by  bus- 
lines. There  has  been  an  increase  of  30  5 
percent  in  rates  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation. 

If  one  wants  to  make  the  argument 
that  if  we  can  reduce  the  amount  oj 
money  In  the  taxpayer's  pocket,  he  will 
find  it  somehow  less  desirable  to  go  to 
work  the  next  day  and  not  use  tran.s- 
portation  facilities,  that  does  not  make 
good  sense. 

I  suppose  the  real  tragedy  of  the  high- 
interest-rate,  tight-money  policy  is  the 
crisis  In  homebulldlng.  This  Is  an  utter 
disaster.  The  increase  in  population  has 
caused  a  demand  for  about  2 '2  million 
of  new  houses  a  year.  But  construction  i.^ 
now  down  to  a  little  over  1  milUon  new 
units.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dis- 
agreement on  the  part  of  economic  ex- 
perts that  the  building  of  units  in  which 
people  can  live  Is  now  not  in  a  recession 
but  in  a  depression.  This  decline  has  in- 
creased by  25  percent  in  the  cost-of-livlnc 
index.  In  substance,  it  is  said  that  wr 
can  cut  back  on  the  demand  for  homes 
simply  by  reducing  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  in  one's  pocket.  But  a  young  mar- 
ried couple,  who  are  trying  to  build  their 
own  nest,  cannot  find  enough  money  for 
the  downpayment;  and  even  if  they  can 
find  it.  the  interest  rates  for  mortgages 
are  around  S'j  percent;  and  the  4  to  7 
points    additional    raise    the    effective 
mortgage  rate  to  about  11  percent.  This 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the  ordi- 
nary young  persons  who  are  trying  to 
make  their  own  way  to  have  their  own 
home,  and  really  have  a  home. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  the  FHA 
and  others  to  alleviate  the  difficulty  and 
to  stop  the  deterioration  in  the  home- 
building  industrj'. 

Cutting  back  on  the  demand  by  in- 
creasing the  surtax  is  not  going  to  have 
any  effect  whatsoever  in  those  areas.  It 
is  really  surprising  that  we  have  adopted 
the  so-called  austerity  or  collapsed  econ- 
omy philosophy  despite  the  evidence 
from  Britain,  which  is  following  the 
same  program.  Britain  has  tried  to  adopt 
the  same  basic  approach  to  its  economy, 
with  continiung  economic  disaster  as  a 
result. 

In  the  United  States,  the  historic  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  infiation,  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  tight-money  policy  ex- 
perts beginning  in  1949,  was  mainly  in 
measures  which  offered  incentives  to  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  workers. 

Yet,  I  think  there  is  no  question  that 
anyone  who  has  looked  at  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  1970  will  take  the  economic 
view  that  there  will  be  wage  and  price 
increases.  We  will  see,  in  1970.  the  big- 
gest wage  increases  by  U.S.  corporations. 
In  order  to  avert  strikes.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  they  plan  to  raise  their  prices 
to  meet  these  wage  increases.  The  cor- 
porations will  blame  labor,  and  labor  will 
blame  the  corporations.  In  my  opinion 
neither  will  be  basically  at  fault. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  economy 
is  slowing  down.  There  is  no  question 
that  inflation  is  continuing  unabated.  We 
should  put  at  rest  any  Idea  that  by  slow- 
ing down  the  economy,  Inflation  can  be 
slowed  down.  Probably  the  national  out- 
put increase  will  be  the  lowest  in  this 
year — 1969 — of  any  but  two  of  the  last 
10  years.  In  other  words,   the  United 
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states,  basically,  is  coming  to  a  stand- 
still; we  are  becoming  stagnant. 

In  the  last  quarter,  the  increases  in 
personal  consumpUon.  expenditures,  and 
fixed  investment  have  all  slowed  down. 
At  the  same  time,  the  labor  force  is  con- 
tinuing to  increase.  Profits  have  suffered 
even  more,  and  they  are  continuing  to 
decrease.  As  I  have  said  already,  as  a 
result  of  the  housing  slump,  the  sales  of 
furniture  and  household  appliances  are 
down  and  even  in  the  field  of  automo- 
bile sales  we  see  a  circumstance  in  which 
the  automobile  manufacturers,  in  the 
next  3  months'  period,  are  going  to  pro- 
duce more  than  417,000  fewer  automo- 
biles because  of  the  cutback  in  sales 
Chrysler  is  faced  with  such  a  difficult 
time  that,  in  three  of  their  assembly 
plants,  they  are  going  to  shut  down  com- 
ijletely  for  1  week  because  of  excess  in- 
ventory. . 

What  we  have  seen  during  this  period 
from  1965,  with  the  surtax  and  the  tight- 
money  policies,  is  an  increase  in  the  dis- 
count rate  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bariks. 
Industrial    production    in    the    Unitea 
States  has  fallen  the  third  month  in  a 
row   I  think  it  is  rather  remarkable  to 
look  at  that.  The  index  was  174.6  in  July 
and  173.3  in  October.  What  we  have  seen 
is  the  United  States  of  America  holding 
itself  up  before  the  world  and  pointing 
out  to  the  world  the  great  failures  of  the 
American  economy  to  meet  the  needs  ol 
its  people.  If  we  had  taken  such  a  posi- 
tion throughout  our  history,  pointing  to 
failures  as  e\'idence  of  success,  I  thmlt 
that  most   people  would  have  thought 
the    American    dream    was    something 
which   should   not  be   copied,   or   even 
talked  about  in  public. 

In  the  weekending  November  15,  this 
failure  has  resulted,  as  I  said,  in  a  de- 
crease in  automobile  production,  which 
is  projected  to  some  417.000  automobiles 
less  Production  has  already  dropped  6.4 
percent.  Car  'oadings  are  off  1.8  percent. 
Paperboard  production  lost  4.8  percent, 
some  people  have  been  talking  about 
the  fact  that  tight  money  and  a  continu- 
ation of  the  tight-money  program,  the 
austerity  program,  will  be  successful. 

The  tight-money  program  is  probably 
basically  in  four  areas,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago  There  is  an  increase  in  the  discount 
rate-  an  increase  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  the  reserve  requirement  on  de- 
mand deposits;  the  major  thrust  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  its  mistaken 
tight-money  policies  was  the  open  market 
operation,  which  was  designed  to  restrict 
credit  through  tightened  reserves;  and 
the  final  blow  was  when  regulation  Q 
ceilings  on  time  deposit  rates  were  set 
at  artificially  low,  noncompetitive  levels. 
This  forced  most  banks  to  go  to  the  Euro 
market,  where  they  were  paying  12  per- 
cent, or  to  go  to  country  banks,  which 
stopped  lending  money  to  anyone  else 
altogether,  because  they  could  loan  to 
city  banks  at  10  percent. 

Anyone  who  follows  these  programs 
can  see  we  have  had  a  combination  of 
circumstances:  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
doing  business  by  increasing  the  interest 
rates,  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  doing 
business  by  increasing  taxes,  a  resulting 
increase  in  the  demand  for  labor  to  meet 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  which 


is  caused  by  these  factors,  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  its  tremendous  cost,  and  a 
resulting  increase  in  prices  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  manufacturing  part  of  our 
economy. 

What  is  presented  to  the  American 
people,  practically,  is  no  prospect  of  get- 
ling  out  of  this  straitjacket.  There  is 
open  talk,  now,  of  a  business  recession. 
But  even  if  we  had  a  business  recession, 
would  it  reverse  the  trend?  Since  no  one 
will  defend  the  surtax,  we  have  to  ask 
the  questions  and  give  some  of  the  an- 
swers that  we  read  in  the  publications 
and  hear  some  the  economists  give 
outside  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  remark- 
able—and I  keep  pointing  this  out^— that 
no  Senator  will  come  to  the  floor  and 
defend  the  surtax  itself. 

Will  a  recession  actually  reduce  prices? 
I  think  the  answer  is  quite  evident,  if 
vou  look  at  the  facts  again.  It  seems  to 
be  out  of  style,  but  if  you  look  at  the  rec- 
ord of  the  four  major  recessions  since 
World  War  II,  there  was  an  actual  re- 
duction in  prices  in  the  period  from  1948 
to  1949— a  net  reduction  of  2  percent. 
That  was  the  last  time.  Since  that  time. 
we   have  had  a  continuous  increase  in 
prices,  without  regard  to  the  tmemploy- 
ment  rate  or  the  economic  stability  of 
the  countrj-.  Prom  1953  to  1954,  during 
that  recession,  prices  increased  0.2  per- 
cent. During  the  1957  and   1958  reces- 
sion, prices  increased  2.2  percent.  In  the 
1960  and  1961  recession,  prices  increased 
1  percent. 

Those  figures  are  relatively  high,  when 
taken  into  consideration  with  the  overall 
price  increases  occurring  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time.  I  think  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Kennedy  recognized  that,  be- 
cause he  admitted  as  much  yesterday, 
when  he  said  he  could  offer  no  hope 
whatsoever  of  anything  resembling  a 
drop  in  prices. 

In  other  words,  what  we  have  is  an 
oversimplification  being  presented  to  the 
American  people.  And  what  will  the  net 
result  be?  It  has  to  be  an  increase  in  un- 
employment. That  is  already  becoming 
evident.  One  of  the  leading  conservative 
economic  advisers  to  Barry  Goldwater 
in  his  1964  campaign  says  we  already 
have  overkill,  and  we  wiD  have  substan- 
tial unemployment — probably,  in  his 
opinion,  as  much  as  5  percent— by  the 
earlv  part  of  next  year. 

If  that  is  true,  and  if  we  may  assume 
that  it  could  reach  5>2  percent  by  Feb- 
ruar>'  or  March  of  next  year,  an  increase 
in  unemployment  from  a  low  of  3.3  per- 
cent, say,  to  5.3  percent,  which  is  a  2-per- 
cent increase,  represents  an  increase  of 
more  than  1,340.000  unemployed  individ- 
uals  in   the    marketplace    today.    That 
means  that  those  people  are  beginnmg  to 
draw  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits if  they  are  qualified:  and  if  they  are 
not    qualified    to    draw    unemployment 
compensation    benefits,    they    will    be 
forced  to  draw  increased  welfare.  The 
welfare  rolls  are  already  overburdened, 
and  President  Nixon  says  he  wants  to 
take  people  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  put 
them  on  the  payrolls— a  policy  to  which 
I  subscribe. 

But  if  this  prediction  proves  to  be  ac- 
curate, it  means  we  will  have  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  people  going  onto  the 
welfare  rolls.  It  means  also  we  will  have 


increased  incentive  for  social  unrest.  It 
means  that  practically  ever>'  program  we 
have  on  a  Federal  level  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity and  to  train  manpower  will 
come  to  naught,  because  there  will  be  no 
place  for  the  trainees  to  go.  That  will 
apply  to  the  training  programs  of  the 
Labor  Department,  the  Manpower  Acts, 
and  all  of  those  things.  The  Office  of 
Ekjonomic  Opportunity  will  become  noth- 
ing more  than  an  office  for  dispensing 
f  imds  to  keep  people  li\lng. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  we  could  at 
least  have  left  well  enough  alone,  and 
ended   this   surtax  on  December  31.  as 
sort  of  a  New  Year's  resolution  to  put  the 
United  States  back  again  onto  a  tradi- 
tional approach  to  solving  its  economic 
problems — that  is.  mass  production,  full 
utilization  of  our  economic  strength  and 
our  industrial  capacity,   recognition   of 
the  tremendous  need,  for  example,  for 
additional  hospital  facilities  and.  on  the 
home  level,  for  additional  educational 
facilities,  and  a  policy  of  providing  for 
increased  revenue  rather  than  decreased 
revenue  due  to  a  shrinking  of  the  actual 
tax  base,  by  cutting  back  on  profits  and 
on  the  amovmt  of  money  that  people  can 
earn,  and  by  causing  unemployment. 

But  I  would  imagine  that  we  will  go 
ahead  and  follow  this  policy,  and  then 
the  next  result  will  be.  as  we  have  al- 
ready been  warned,  that  we  will  have  to 
go  to  wage,  price,  and  credit  controls. 
The  first  red  fiag  has  already  been  put 
out  on  credit  controls.  Tliis  red  flag  was 
placed  in  the  fashion  that  it  was  said 
there  was  too  much  utilization  of  credit 
cards,  and  therefore  some  tj^pe  of  control 
might  have  to  be  put  upon  their  use. 

Control  of  credit,  control  of  wages,  and 
control  of  prices  were  all  items  utilized 
during  World  War  II.  And  if  the  eco- 
nomic severity  of  the  war  is  going  to 
continue.  I  would  imagine  that  there  will 
be  justification  for  following  this  pro- 
cedure. 

I  think,  however,  that  it  is  all  rather 
sad.  It  is  rather  sad  to  do  as  I  have  done, 
to  go  out  to  the  rural  parts  of  America 
where  one  sees,  not  an  overzealous  de- 
mand by  the  people,  but  the  plight  of 
widows  of  coal  miners  who  are  huddled 
around  coal  stoves  even  in  early  Septem- 
ber, half  blind,  and  recei\-ing  only  one 
warm  meal  a  day.  It  is  sad  to  see  such  a 
woman  with  her  legs  wrapped  with 
ragged  quilting  to  keep  warm.  It  is  sad 
to  see  the  turmoil  and  tragedy  of  the 
inner  cities. 

It  is  sad  to  note  that  one  out  of  every- 
five  children  of  New  York  City  already 
benefits  from  a  welfare  check  and  that 
one  out  of  everj'  eight  people  in  New  York 
City  is  on  welfare. 

The  country  needs  to  regain  its  old 
spirit.  It  carmot  regain  its  spirit  if  we  are 
going  to  repress  the  economic  growth  of 
the  Nation. 

America  is  pointing  itself  out  as  being 
the  provider  of  food  and  the  good  things 
of  life,  medical  care,  and  housing  not 
only  for  the  young  who  want  to  have 
their  own  homes,  but  also  for  the  elderly 
citizens  who  live  in  places  that  are  con- 
sidered imfit  for  human  habitation. 

If  we  are  going  to  establish  priorities 
for  America,  I  beheve  that  the  first  pri- 
ority should  be  that  America  should  put 
forth  greater  effort  in  its  economic  en- 
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deavors  and  not  less,  and  that  the  flrst 
priority  should  be  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  have  a  better  state 
of  affairs  economically  by  squeezing  those 
who  are  already  providing  for  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  Nation. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
surtax  extension.  I  must  admit  that  my 
hopes  £u-e  not  accompanied  by  a  great 
deal  of  expectation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  admiration  to  the 
speech  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  I  am  in  agreement 
with  all  his  statements.  I  realize  that  his 
expressed  skepticism  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks  are  well  founded.  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  in  offering  his  amendment 
to  brins;  an  end  to  the  10  percent  surtax 
on  December  31,  the  date  it  is  to  expire, 
has  offered  an  excellent  amendment. 
R-ankly,  however,  I  do  not  have  high 
hfpes  that  when  the  roll  Is  called  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  recom- 
mended the  renewal  of  this  obnoxious, 
atrocious  surtax  at  a  rate  of  5  percent. 
foilowiMg- December  31,  1969.  It  is  very 
easy  for  Senators  to  go  along  with  that 
decision,  when  In  truth  and  in  fact  we 
should  abolish  the  unfair,  regressive  sur- 
tax altogether. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  10  percent 
surtax — which  is  a  tax  on  top  of  a  tax — 
was  first  proposed  by  President  John- 
son, I  spoke  out  against  it  and  voted 
against  it.  Earlier  this  year  I  spoke  out 
against  and  voted  against  the  extension 
of  the  surtax  recommended  by  President 
Nixon. 

We  all  know  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can family  bears  a  heavy  tax  burden 
and  has  borne  that  burden  over  the 
years.  We  know  in  particular  that  if  a 
family  consisting  of  a  husband,  wife,  and 
2  youngsters,  receive.s — perhaps  as  a  re- 
sult of  both  parents  being  gainfully  em- 
ployed, and  necessarily  so — a  yearly  in- 
come ranging  from  $4,000  to  $14,000.  that 
family  bears  an  unduly  heavy  tax  bur- 
den. I  think  it  is  atrocious  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  ask  Congress  to  continue  a  sur- 
tax on  top  of  the  tax  bixrden  already 
borne  by  such  families.  Such  a  tax  vio- 
lates the  sound  principle  of  just  taxation 
that  taxes  should  be  levied  according  to 
ability  to  pay.  It  burdens  most  those  who 
have  least. 

When  the  proposal  was  first  advanced 
and  voted  upon.  Congress  went  along 
with  President  John.son.  President  John- 
son said  at  that  time  that  such  a  tax 
would  help  to  end  inflation.  We  all  seek 
very  much  to  put  an  end  to  inflation. 
However,  since  that  10-percent  tax  was 
Imposed  there  has  been  more  uncon- 
trolled inflation  than  ever  before.  The 
tax  did  nothing  whatever  to  stop  infla- 
tion. Our  taxes  now  are  very  high.  They 
are  oppressive.  We  should  reject  the 
continuation  of  this  abominable  tax  on 
a  tax. 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  myself  a  con- 
servative on  fiscal  matters,  although  I 
read  in  the  newspaper  sometimes  that  I 
am  regarded  as  a  liberal.  However,  I  am 
truly  a  conservative  on  fiscal  matters. 
If  one  does  not  believe  that  statement. 
he  can  just  ask  my  wife.  I  think  she  will 
say  that  I  am  very  tight  and  cautious 
when  it  comes  to  spending  money. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  the  statement  he  has 
made  so  far  with  relation  to  the  surtax. 
I  believe  that  his  statement  is  exactly 
correct. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  would 
want  to  pass  Judgment  on  what  type  rela- 
tionship one  has  with  his  wife.  However, 
I  can  verify  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  on  one  score,  and  that 
deals  with  matters  having  to  do  with  the 
fiscal  and  monetary  affairs  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  a  long  and  distinguished 
record  of  being  a  conservative  economic 
philosopher  and  he  votes  in  that  fashion. 
Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  Is  not  without  company. 
Milton  Freeman,  the  president  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Economists  of  the  United  States, 
wa^  Barry  Goldwater's  No.  1  economic 
adviser  in  1964.  He  does  not  advocate  a 
continuation  of  the  surtax. 

Pierre  Rinfret.  a  noted  economist  from 
New  York,  and — head,  Boston  company — 
who  was  the  economic  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  during  his  campaign  In  1968 
and  who  advised  him  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  surtax  should  die  on  June 
30,  finds  himself  now  In  the  position  of 
his  recommendations  being  ignored.  I 
would  not  say  he  has  broken  with  the 
administration,  but  he  disagrees  with  the 
idea  that  you  should  follow  the  doctrine 
of  austerity  in  the  economic  expansion  of 
the  Nation  on  this  tax  on  a  tax. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  on  his  con- 
servative record  in  fiscal  affairs, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  i  Mr.  Hartke  )  for  the  remarks  he 
has  made  regarding  me  and  my  record 
as  a  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  and  I  both 
were  elected  to  the  Senate  for  the  first 
time  in  1958.  when  we  were  reelected  on 
the  same  day  in  1964.  We  have  served  to- 
gether as  colleagues  and  friends.  I  know 
that  the  record  of  all  the  Congresses  from 
January  1959  to  this  good  hour  .shows 
that  both  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
I  have  consistently  voted  against  dupli- 
cation and  waste  in  Government  spend- 
ing. We  have  taken  a  position  favoring 
fiscal  responsibility  in  all  matters.  We  are 
opposed  to  continuing  the  surtax  for  the 
reasons  that  it  too  heavily  burdens  those 
already  unduly  burdened;  and.  very  defi- 
nitely, it  has  not  stopped  uncontrolled 
infiation.  as  its  sponsors  claimed  it  woiild. 
In  1967,  21  persons  in  the  United 
States  with  incomes  exceeding  $1  million 
for  that  year  paid  no  income  taxes  what- 
ever. Thirty-five  persons  with  incomes 
exceeding  $500,000  for  that  year  paid  no 
income  taxes  whatever.  In  1967.  150  Tier- 
sons  whose  incomes  exceeded  $200,000 
for  that  year  paid  no  income  taxes  what- 
ever. Of  course,  none  of  these  wealthy 
individuals  paid  any  surtax  whatever. 

Mr.  President,  some  years  ago.  when 
Congressman-at-Large  from  Ohio,  I  was 
a  member  of  the  taxwriting  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  believe  I  have  had  some 
experience  and  training  In  the  matter  of 
just  taxation.  I  firmly  believe  that  In- 
stead of  renewing  an  atrocious  tax  on 
top  of   a   tax,   we  should   flrst  remove 


some  of  the  indefensible  tax  loopholes 
which  permit  the  ultrarlch  men  and 
women  of  our  coimtry,  ultrawealthy 
families,  and  ultrawealthy  corporations 
to  evade  paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  rank  and  file 
men  and  women  of  this  country  are  too 
heavily  burdened. 

At  flrst.  10  percent  was  added  arbi- 
trarily to  the  tax  a  small  corporation 
would  pay  on  its  income  and  to  the  tax 
that  individual  families  would  pxay  on 
their  incomes.  Now  it  is  proposed  that, 
after  December  31,  5  percent  will  be 
added.  If  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  iMr.  Byrd)  i.s 
adopted,  we  will  bring  an  end  to  this 
atrocious  tax. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  on  this 
occasion  to  advert  to  all  the  unconscion- 
able tax  loopholes.  It  would  take  the  rest 
of  the  day  and  perhaps  until  midnight  if 
any  Senator  were  to  detail  the  tax  loop- 
holes that  individuals  and  corporation.'^ 
in  this  country  may  take  advantage  of 
and  do  take  advantage  of.  We  certainly 
must  put  an  end  to  some  of  those  loop- 
holes, and  we  should  trj*  to  end  all  of 
them.  Among  the  most  flagrant  tax  loop- 
holes is  the  27 '2  percent  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance favoring  huge  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  23-percent  figure  recom- 
mended by  the  Finance  Committee  and 
vote  to  reduce  this  allowance  to  15  per- 
cent. At  the  very  most,  this  depletion  al- 
lowance .should  not  exceed  the  20-percent 
approved  in  the  other  body. 

There  is  one  loophole  we  should  elimi- 
nate that  has  been  very  lucrative  for 
some  rich  lawyer  friends  of  mine  in 
Ohio  and  for  wealthy  men  and  women 
throughout  the  countrj'.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  records  show  that  in 
1967.  766.751  individual  taxpayers 
claimed  and  got  away  with  their  claim — 
that  they  suffered  SI. 194. 000.000  as  farm 
Icsses. 

I  am  told  by  a  high  official  in  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  that  when  the 
records  for  the  year  1968  are  fully  dis- 
closed, they  will  show  that  approximate- 
ly 900.000  individual  taxpayers  claimed — 
and  got  away  with  the  claim— that  they 
had  suffered  more  than  $2.5  billion  as 
farm  losses  in  1968.  Many  of  those  tax- 
payers are  wealthy  gentlemen  farmers, 
so-called,  who  would  not  know  the  front 
end  of  a  cow  from  its  rear. 

For  more  than  10  years,  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  ultrawealthy  executives 
and  other  men  of  wealth  to  buy  farms 
-solely  for  tax  purposes.  What  do  they 
care  whether  the  farm  sustauis  itself  or 
shows  a  yearly  deficit  of  $50,000?  They 
have  a  fancy  farm,  and  they  simply  take 
a  tax  loss.  If  the  farm  that  a  man  of 
wealth  owns  loses  $50,000  a  year,  he 
takes  that  as  a  tax  loss  from  his  Income 
and  from  his  profits  in  stock  transac- 
tions, and  so  forth.  The  loss  costs  him 
nothing. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  officials  have 
a  term  for  this  tax  loophole.  They  call 
these  "Gettysburg  Farms."  This  refers  to 
the  action  of  three  wealthy  friends  of  the 
late  President  Eisenhower  who  purchased 
a  very  expensive  farm  in  Pennsylvania 
and  stocked  it  with  the  best  equipment 
in  the  world,  the  most  expensive  bulls 
and  cattle,  and  so  forth.  Of  course,  it  was 
a  showplace.  There  are  plenty  of  them. 
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Manv  are  even  more  magnificent  than 
fSe  Gettysburg  farm  of  our  late  Presi- 

'''Saturally.  the  price  of  farm  acr^e 
throughout  the  country,  m  even?  State 
of  the  union,  keeps  going  up  and  up^f 
course  the  gentlemen  farmers,  the  own- 
Ss  of  tho^    'Gettysburg  Parm^-J^^] 
,  profit  eventually  when  they  ««"  thf^l^_"„^ 
"  or  part  of  the  land  by  reason  of  the  tr^ 
mendously  increased  land  ja^^^^^  ..^^ 
annual  operating  losses  inean  nothing 
u.-hatever  except  tax  deductions. 
"%s!s  one  of  the  "^any  loopholes  and 
there  are  many  others,  that  shoiild  be 
and  win  be  debated  in  the  Senate.  Hope- 
fully they  will  be  brought  to  an  end 
'we  should  strive  with  the  hope  that 
before  Christmas  Day  of  this  year  the 
lena^  will  have  passed  a  new  tax  reform 
bill  providing  meaningful  reUef  for  tne 
taxpayers  of  this  country.  The  great  raa- 
ori?y  of  them  are  too  heavily  burdened, 
while  a  large  number  of  citizens  take  ad- 
vantage of  present  tax  ^o^P^o^^^^^J^ 
evade  their  just  share  of  the  expenses  oi 

^^rPreSt  if  the,  amendment^ 
the   Senator   from   Virgmia   is   adopted 
ater^day  on  a  roUcall  vote-and  it  wi 
K.    adSpt^    If    each    Senator    gives 
thorough  consideration  ^^f  ead  of  :ust 
coming  in  and  standing  with  the  estan 
Shment-it  will  be  a  tangible  step  to- 
warT  levv-lng  taxes  according  to  abili  y 
u>   pay.    which   is.   of   course,   the   \er> 
sound  principle  of  just  taxation. 

Lf  BYRDTvirginla.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Sr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio?or  his  able  and  effective  supix)rt  of 

^'^f  rgmTa:"^-  have  never  understood 
exacUv  how  one  fights  infiation  by  tak- 
ing money  out  of  the  top  pockets  of  the 
taLavers  so  they  cannot  spend  it  and 
Sving  it  to  °he  Government  so  they  can 

'^S^'am  not  much  impressed  with  the 
arguments  that  have  been  made  that 
this  is  a  way  to  fight  inflation  I  am  not 
nersuaded  bv  those  arguments, 
^f w-trnto  say  to  the  Sf.nator  f  rom  Oh.o 
that  his  support  on  this  matter  is  ex 
tremelv  important  and  I  am  grateful  for 

^^r'^YOuSo  of'ohfo.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  senior  Senator  ^^o^^^^^^^: 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Fres 
ident'  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      <  Mr 
GrTvel  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  wiU  call 

^^The"  assistant    legislative   clerk   pro- 
reeded  to  call  the  roll. 

MfLSNG.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 

^ThTpRESm^G^S^CER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President  this  pro- 
posal to  discontinue  the  surtax  at  the 
fi^t  of  the  year  would  cause  this  Gov- 
ernment to  have  a  big  increase  In  the 
administrative  budget  deficit  that  is  ex 
pected  for  next  year. 

I  have  before  me  a  table  based  on  in- 
formation obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 


the  Budget  indicating  what  the  expected 
deficit  would  be  in  the  event  that  the 
surtax  Ts  not  continued.  The  chart  in- 
d^cati  that  there  will  be  a  projected 
governmental  deficit  in  the  admin^tra- 
tlve  budget  of  $4.2  billion.  It  is  estimated 
fhatth? outlays  would  be  $153.4  billion 
and  the  rSeipts  $149.2  bUlion  leaving  a 
deficit  in  the  administrative  budget  of 
$4  2  bilSon.  If  this  amendment  were 
agreed  to,  that  would  give  us  a  deficit  in 
the  budget  of  $6.2  billion. 

The^nator  from  Virelnia,  as  we  1  as 
the  senator  from  Delaware,  and  vmuany 
all  of  our  conservative  budget  thinkers 
fnthisbodj'  have  insisted  that  we  should 
Sok^  t^kdministrative  budget  rather 
t^anw  a  consolidated  budget  to  see  how 
we  stand  in  Government  spending  and 
They  contend  that  we  should  not  re  y  on 
the  surpluses  in  the  social  security  fund 
the  unemployment  insurance  fund,  or  tne 
raUr^a^  retirement  fund  to  balance  our 

^""h  ^one    looks    at    the    administrative 
budget   the  complete  repeal  of  the  sur- 
tax in  January,  would  cause  that  admin- 
SaSve  deficit  to  be  $6.2  billion.  Beyond 
ooking  at  what  the  deficit  would  be  in 
Government  spending,  one  must  keep  m 
SSSt  this^inistratlon  looks  upon 
Siis  budgetary  problem  as  the  one  ma  or 
area  in  which  it  is  makmg  a  fight  to  try 
to  restrain  inflationary  Pre^res.  It  is 
contended  that  just  the  symbol  of  a  big 
Govermnent  deficit  tends  to  encourage 
a  lotTspending  that  would  not  occur 
otherwise,  and  it  tends  to  accelerate  the 
spiral  of  inflationary  pressure  with  the 
resist  that  people  lose  in  inflation  what 
one  could  sJve  the  public  by  tax  reduc- 
tion     Therefore,     the     administration 
maTes  the  argument,  and  I  think  with 
considerable  logic,  that  if  .^e  repea   this 
surtax  as  of  January,  it  is  gomg  to  be 
inflatloSrj-  and  give  us  a  Government 
deficit  of  major  size.  .^  v,„HaPt 

It  is  true  that  on  a  consolidated  budget 
basis    when  one  adds  the  Governnient 
tSt  fids  to  the  administrative  budget 
for  fiscal  1970.  we  do  expect  to  have  a 
surpiS  of  $5.9  billion.  That  is  something 
tha?  may  or  may  not  happen,  depend- 
ng  on  what  we  do  with  the  social  se- 
curity bill  when  it  gets  over  here.  Many 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiv^^d  I  am  sure  some  Members  of 
the^Ste  contend  that  we  should  pass 
a  cost-of-living   increase  m  social  se- 
curity before  we  go  home  this  year. 

If   we   do.    that    increase   could   weU 
cause  us  to  reduce  the  surplus  in  cur  so- 
?aU^d  consolidated  budget  by  perhaps 
$2  billion  or  $3  billion,  with  the  result 
?hat  even  on  a  consolidated  budget  bas^ 
we  might  face  the  prospect  of  a  deficit^ 
Se   House   of   Representatives,   where 
everyone  has  to  run  for  office  next  year 
cIrteSily  has  to  think  about  these  thmgs 
and  the  House  has  thought  our  budget- 
ary situation  was  so  important  a  prob- 
iem  for  this  Government  that  it  sent  us 
noT  one  bill  but  two  bills  to  contmue  the 
surtax   at   5    percent   into    the   first    6 
months  of  1970. 

The  Finance  Committee  voted  on  this 
matter  several  times.  Every  time  It  has 
Ttld  th?t  tS  5  percent  surtax  should  be 
Snued  for  the  first  6  months  of  next 

^^We  in  the  Senate  voted  on  the  Issue 


and  voted  to  continue  the  10  Percent  sur- 
tax as  a  matter  of  fiscal  responslbiUty  to 
^e  end  of  this  year.  The  Senate  would 
have  voted  at  that  time  to  continue  the  5 
percent  surtax  over  into  next  year,  ii 
some  of  us  who  were  going  along  with 
the  Democratic  leadership  purely  as  a 
matter  of  procedure  had  voted  our  con- 
victions on  the  matter,  and  had  voted 
with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  felt  that  the  House-passed  measure 
for  a  continuation  of  the  5  percent  sur- 
tax into  the  first  6  months  of  next  year 
was  needed. 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  Pres- 
ident could  sign  this  bill,  whether  he 
would  be  justified  in  sigmng  it.  if  the 
revenue  in  the  bill,  especially  for  the  first 
6  months  of  next  year,  should  be  reduced 
in  the  fashion  indicated. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  would 
not  only  cause  us  a  $2  billion  loss  of 
revenue  in  the  flrst  part  of  the  year,  but 
alL  a  loss  of  more  than  fl  billion  in 
addition  in  the  months  to  foUow  which 
fall  into  the  fiscal  year  1971.  From  a 
fiscal  point  of  view  the  Treasury  feels 
and  the  majority  of  us  on  the  committee 
feel  that  the  Government  cannot  stana 
this  revenue  loss— that  this  revenue  is 

needed.  ^  .,  „ 

If  we  pass  the  tax  bill  the  way  the 
committee  has  recommended  it  com- 
pared to  existing  law,  the  public  wiU  get 
a  5  percent  tax  cut  in  January.  Then  it 
will  get  another  tax  cut  m  July  of 
another  5  percent.  Then  under  the  WU 
at  the  beginning  of  next  year  the  pubhc 
will  get  a  further  reduction  of  2  percent 
S  tax  rates,  and  after  the  12  months 
that  follow,  another  tax  cut  is  phased  in 
of  about  3  percent. 

This  would  mean  on  overall  reducticn 
of  about  15  percent  in  taxpayers'  UaoUity 
over  a  period  of  3  years. 

Mr  President.  I  submit  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  do  what  I  have  seen  done 
in  the  past.  We  passed  a  huge  tax  reduc- 
tion that  wound  up  with  the  Government 
in  a  deficit  position  for  years  to  come 
without  waiting  to  see  what  the  budgets 
would  be  when  those  years  transpired, 
and  then  found  it  necessarj-  to  place  a 
bi-  tax  increase  upon  the  public  once 
more  because  we  had  too  big  a  tax  cut 
to  begin  with.  Rather,  it  would  be  besl^ 
I  submit,  that  we  reduce  taxes  to  the 
extent  we  can  reduce  them  now  We  can 
look  toward  further  reductions  later  or 
instead  of  a  greater  reduction  than  *e 
can  justify  at  this  particular  time,  which 
would  stimulate  inflation  and  place  our- 
selves m  a  position  later  on  that  we  ma> 
Si  we  havVto  vote  another  tax  increase. 
For  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  President 
as  much  as  I  share  the  desire  of  the 
senator   from  Virginia    '^r.   Byr.     to 
take  off  the  5-percent  surtax   I  believe 
as    a   matter   of   responsibility   to   this 
Nation  both  fiscaUy  and  moneUnls,  in 
orde?  to  maintain  the  purch^mg  power 
o    our  money,  that  we  ^^^^^'%Z\}^ 
proposal  to  strike  from  the  biU  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  5-percent  surtax. 

Z  MCGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  session  of  Congress  began,  the  Amer- 
ican people  flooded  their  representatives 
wfth  letters  and  telegrams  demanctog 
That  something  be  done  immediately 
aSut  the  glaring  Inequities  in  our  pres- 
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ent  tax  system.  No  other  issue  In  recent 
memory  aroused  such  a  spontaneous  out- 
pouring of  indignation  by  citizens 
throughout  the  country. 

This  "taxpayers  revolt"  earlier  in  the 
year  moved  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
hold  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
hearings  on  tax  reform  in  our  history 
and  the  House  itself  to  finally  pass  a 
bill  setting  forth  an  historic  program  of 
reform. 

The  House  bill  was  not  a  perfect  bill. 
It  did  not  close  all  the  loopholes.  But 
it  was  a  good  start. 

After  the  Hou.se  acted,  the  American 
people  had  a  right  to  think  that  their 
revolt  had  been  won.  They  stopped  their 
letters  and  their  telegrams,  feeling  that 
from  now  on  the  tax  system  would  treat 
every  citizen  with  equal  fairness. 

Unfortunately,  where  the  people  as  a 
whole  left  off,  the  special  interests  picked 
up,  lobbying  expertly  and  diligently  for 
the  special  privileges  they  have  come  to 
prize  so  highly  over  the  years. 

The  efforts  of  these  lobbyists  were  not 
wasted.        4 

Whe)a.'  the  administration  made  its 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  one  thinti  was  clear — the  ad- 
ministration wanted  to  step  backwards 
from  the  House  bill. 

When  the  Finance  Committee  reported 
its  bill,  it  was  clear  that  while  a  majority 
of  the  members  espoused  the  principle 
of  reform,  they  had  not  taken  the  con- 
crete actions  necessary  to  make  the  re- 
fonn  real. 

Now  the  full  Senate  is  about  to  debate 
this  issue.  I  think  the  Senate  can  restore 
the  provisions  necessai-y  to  finally  close 
down  what  one  expert  calls  the  ".super- 
market era  of  tax  shelter.s"  and  open 
up  an  era  of  tax  equity. 

But  those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who 
are  going  to  engage  in  the  fight  for  tax 
justice  need  an  aroused  and  informed 
public  behind  us. 

Especially,  we  need  the  help  of  those 
thousands  of  citizens  who  earlier  in  the 
year  openly  expressed  their  indignation 
over  tax  system  inequities.  If  these  citi- 
zens, singly  and  in  groups,  will  anain 
raise  their  voices,  will  again  .send  their 
letters  and  telegrams  demanding  tax  re- 
form, then  I  think  this  battle  can  be 
won. 

So  let  the  call  go  out  loud  and  clear 
across  the  land  to  every  one  of  our  citi- 
zens. To  every  citizen,  who  is  fed  up  with 
the  fact  that  some  millionaires  in  Amer- 
ica pay  no  taxes  while  the  average  fam- 
ily with  the  average  income  pays  more 
than  its  fair  share.  To  every  citizen  who 
is  tired  of  picking  up  the  tax  tab  while 
the  rich  get  a  free  ride  from  capital  gains 
and  bonds,  depletions,  and  drilling  ex- 
penses, hobby  farms  and  charitable 
deductions. 

Mail  your  letters.  Send  your  telegrams. 
Even  telephone  if  you  can.  Once  again, 
make  your  discontent  heard.  The  Senate 
will  heed  your  demands  if  you  will  make 
them  loudly  and  clearly. 

Now,  I  make  no  claim  to  expertise  In 
tax  matters.  But  It  takes  no  special  ex- 
pertise— not  on  my  part  or  on  the  part 
of  any  hard-working  tax-paying  citi- 
zen— to  know  what  basically  needs  to  be 


done  to  make  the  American  tax  system 
fair. 

First,  any  tax  reform  measure  must 
begin  to  close  the  most  serious  loopholes 
through  which  wealthy  individuals  and 
businesses  now  avoid  carrying  their 
share  of  the  burden. 

Second,  any  tax  reform  measure  must 
include  a  "minimum  tax"  feature  so  that 
no  individual  or  corporation  can  avoid 
paying  a  reasonable  amount  of  taxes 
through  any  combination  of  tax  pref- 
erences or  special  deductions. 

Third,  any  reform  measure  must  in- 
sure that  the  Nation's  poor  will  no  longer 
be  forced  to  pay  taxes  and  that  those 
who  are  juiit  above  the  poverty  line  or 
in  the  middle-income  class  do  not  carry 
an  undue  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

Turning  to  the  specific  loopholes  on 
which  action  must  be  taken.  I  think  that 
primary  attention  should  be  focu.sed  on 
eichtof  these: 

First,  the  act  .should  write  an  end  to 
the  massive  Federal  subsidy-  program  for 
oil  and  gas  producers.  The  notorious  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  should  be 
reduced  immediately  to  20  percent  for 
domestic  wells  and  eliminated  entirely 
for  foreign  operations.  Allowances  for 
other  minerals  should  be  lessened  pro- 
portionately. In  addition,  current-ex- 
pense deduction  of  "intangible  drilling 
costs"  should  be  prohibited.  Exploration 
and  development  costs  should  be  treated 
as  investment  in  capital  assets  and  sub- 
ject to  gradual  depreciation  under  the 
same  rules  that  apply  to  other  capital 
expenditures.  Finally,  the  doUar-for- 
doUar  foreign  tax  credit  which  oil  com- 
panies derive  from  overseas  royalty  pay- 
ments should  be  terminated,  and  these 
pajTnents  should  be  itemized  as  regular 
deductions  against  income. 

All  of  these  steps  are  needed  to  show 
the  American  people  that  the  Congress 
is  serious  about  tax  reform  and  intent  on 
distributing  tax  burdens  more  equitably. 
Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committees  have  recognized  this,  but 
neither  ha.s  ^one  far  enough.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Finance  Committee  amendments 
raising  the  percentage  allowance  to  23 
percent  and  restoring  depletion  deduc- 
tions for  overseas  drilling  are  contrary  to 
the  mandate  of  the  taxpayers  revolt. 

There  arc  no  arguments  left  to  justify 
continued  tax  preferences  for  invest- 
ments in  oil  and  minerals — preferences 
which  cost  the  Treasurj'  over  SI. 5  billion 
annually  in  lost  revenues.  Since  1928.  tax 
subsidies  in  this  sector  have  allowed  pro- 
ducers to  recover  initial  investment 
many,  many  times  over.  Percentage  de- 
pletion and  related  mineral  loopholes 
have  become  the  symbols  of  tax  privilege 
in  the  public  mind.  They  should  not  sur- 
vive our  present  efforts  at  tax  reform. 
I  recommend  that  the  Senate  take 
the  following  steps : 

Reduce  the  oil  depletion  allowance  to 
20  percent  immediately  and  reduce  the 
depletion  allowance  for  other  minerals 
proportionately. 

Provide  for  careful  study  of  plans  to 
phase-out  all  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowances and  replace  them  with  normal 
cost  depletion  provisions. 

Require  the  capitalization  of  intangi- 
ble drilling  and  development  costs  for 
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income  producing  minerals  facilities 
under  the  same  rules  that  apply  to  any 
other  business  expenditures. 

Terminate  percentage  depletion  for 
overseas  drilling  operations  and  convert 
foreign  tax  credits  to  regular  deduction 
items. 

Second,  the  act  must  begin  reformation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code's  provi- 
sions dealing  with  capital  gains,  or  to- 
day, gains  derived  from  the  sale  of  capi- 
tal assets  are  taxed  at  one-half  the  rate 
at  which  ordinary  income  is  taxed  with 
a  proviso  that  the  rate  cannot  exceed 
25  percent. 

In  the  long  run.  I  believe  that  this 
country  should  drastically  alter  its  capi- 
tal gains  rate  structure  which  is  of  signi- 
ficant value  only  to  the  wealthy,  and  of 
virtually  no  value  to  low-income  Ameri- 
cans who  lack  stock  holdings  or  other 
property  investments.  Perhaps  after 
study,  we  can  replace  it  with  a  reduced 
tax  rate  for  only  a  small  amount  of 
profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  capital 
assets  and  with  a  reasonable  income  aver- 
aging proposal  to  protect  against  the 
bunching  of  earnings  in  any  particular 
year. 

But  for  now  I  think  that  we  will  be 
taking  a  satisfactory  step  forward  if  we 
enact  the  following  changes  in  the  capi- 
tal gains  rate  structure: 

An  elimination  of  the  25  percent  maxi- 
mum tax  rate  which  is  of  advantage  only 
to  the  wealthy — an  elimination  which 
would  set  a  maximum  capital  gains  tax 
rate  of  32.5  prcent — or  one-half  the 
highest  tax  rate  applicable  to  ordinarj' 
income. 

An  increase  in  the  required  holding 
I^eriod  of  an  asset  to  qualify  it  for  capital 
pains  treatment.  In  short,  the  current 
holding  period  should  be  raised  from  6 
months  to  1  year. 

The  removal  of  the  capital  gains  rate 
privilege  from  corporations.  This  special 
rate  provision  was  originally  added  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  aid  individuals 
receiving  income  from  the  sale  of  assets 
unrelated  to  normal  business  activities 
and  to  prevent  the  bunching  of  income 
in  one  year  which  might  lead  to  an  ab- 
normally high  tax  bill  under  the  progres- 
sive rate  structure  applying  to  individ- 
uals. It  should  not  be  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  corporations,  all  of  whose  opera- 
tions are  linked  together  in  the  activity 
of  earning  income  and  whose  revenues 
are  taxed  at  one  rate. 

The  first  two  of  these  changes  were  In- 
corporated in  the  House  bill  but  deleted 
by  the  Finance  Committee  under  urging 
from  the  administration.  The  third 
change  was  included  in  neither  bill.  Its 
adoption  would  lead  to  a  revenue  In- 
crease for  the  Federal  Government  of 
some  $400  million.  More  importantly, 
such  a  change  would  constitute  a  major 
step  forward  in  reducing  the  importance 
of  the  entire  capital  gains  structure. 

If  these  changes  are  combined  with  a 
commitment  by  this  Congress  to  alter  tax 
laws  during  the  next  session  so  that  ap- 
preciated property  cannot  be  transferred 
at  death  without  the  payment  of  even 
capital  gains  taxes,  we  will  have  demon- 
strated that  our  tax  code  is  no  longer 
to  remain  a  mixture  of  special  provisions 
under  which  the  wealthy  can  succeed  in 
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having  their  income  taxed  under  a  spe- 
cial set  of  rates. 

Third,  the  act  should  amend  those 
provisions  of  the  Code  which  provide  un- 
intended reUef  for  the  "hobby  farmers' 
and  "absentee  cowboys." 

The  liberal  tax  accounting  rules  which 
were  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  ordi- 
nary farmer  are  being  manipulated  by 
others  who  engage  in  farming  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  losses  to  offset 
their  nonfarm  income. 

This  practice  not  only  reduces  Federal 
revenues,  it  produces  subsidized  competi- 
tion for  the  legitimate  farmer  and 
rancher. 

Congress  should  act  now  to  put  the 
tax  farmer  out  of  business.  Amendments 
should  permit  farm  losses  to  be  offset  in 
full  up  to  $15,000  for  those  whose  non- 
farm  income  does  not  exceed  that 
amount.  But  for  those  with  nonfarm  in- 
come in  excess  of  $15,000,  the  amount 
against  which  farm  losses  may  be  offset 
should  be  reduced  dollar  for  dollar  for 
income  over  $15,000. 

Such  a  scheme  would  close  a  notori- 
ous tax  loophole  and  restore  a  normal 
relationship  between  farm  property  val- 
ues and  income  to  be  derived  from  farm- 

Fourth,  we  must  adopt  a  subsidy  pro- 
vision which  will  persuade,  but  not  force. 
States  and  municipalities  to  stop  the  fu- 
ture issuance  of   tax-exempt  bonds— a 
<;ubsidv   which   will   greatly   reduce   the 
cost  of  borrowing  to  the  States.  For  the 
problem  with  tax-exempt  bonds  is  that 
they  provide  the  wealthy  with  enormous 
benefits  but  do  not  offer  equal  value  to 
the  governmental  bodies  which  have  is- 
sued them.  In  my  judgment,  an  equi- 
table solution  to  this  difficulty  is  to  offer 
a  Federal  interest  subsidy  of  sufficient 
size  that  local  governmental  bodies  will 
realize  that  it  is  to  their  best  advantage 
to  accept  this  subsidy  in  return  for  the 
issuance  of  taxable  bonds.  The  House  of 
Representatives  accepted  this  approach 
in  theory  but  failed  to  enact  an  interest 
subsidy  large  enough  to  be  attractive  to 
States' and  localities.  The  Senate  deleted 
the  provision  entirely.  In  my  judgment, 
if  the  Congress  were  to  provide  for  a  50- 
percent  interest  subsidy  and  declare  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  offer  this 
subsidy  for  all  bonds  without  judging 
their  merits,  it  will  have  estabUshed  the 
necessary  preconditions  for  the  gradual 
and  voluntar>-  elimination  of  the  tax- 
exempt  bond  problem. 

Fifth,  the  act  must  reduce  the  tax 
benefits  available  from  investment  in 
real  estate— especially  the  spectacular 
benefits  realizable  from  the  ownership 
of  an  office  building  or  other  commer- 
cial property.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
build  in  incentives  to  make  private  in- 
vestment in  low-  and  middle-income 
housing  attractive  because  that  type  of 
housing  produces  such  a  limited  amoimt 
of  rental  income  that  it  will  simply  not 
be  built  unless  the  tax  advantages  of- 
fered are  sufficient  to  attract  investors. 
To  accomplish  these  goals,  the  act 
should  go  beyond  the  House  and  Senate 
Finance  Committee  bills  and  tighten  up 
the  so-called  recapture  rules  for  invest- 
ment in  commercial  buildings  so  that  at 
the  time  of  sale  the  entire  gain  will  be 
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taxed  as  ordinary  income  to  the  extent 
of  prior  depreciation.  This  is  of  course 
the  recapture  rule  which  has  been  ap- 
plied to  a  sale  by  a  business  of  machinery 
and  equipment  In  regard  to  luxury  resi- 
dential housing,  we  should  follow   the 
House  approach  and  require  that  at  the 
time  of  sale,  any  price  differential  re- 
flecting a  difference  between  accelerated 
and   straight-line  depreciation  will  be 
taxed  at  ordinary  rates.  In  contrast,  the 
bill  must  provide  that  where  low-  or  mid- 
dle-income housing  is  at  issue,  the  pe- 
riod  over    which    depreciation    is    per- 
mitted will  be  reduced  to  20  years  and  a 
private  owner  who  is  either  selling  to  a 
tenant's  group  or  community  organiza- 
tion or  is  willing  to  invest  the  sale  pro- 
ceeds in  other  low-  or  moderate-income 
housing  can  do  so  without  paying  any 
taxes  on  the  sale  and  without  affecting 
the  depreciable  basis  of  his  new  bmld- 

Ing. 

If  the  Congress  adopts  these  rules,  we 
may  finally  see  a  shifting  of  priorities 
in  the  housing  field.  Perhaps  then,  we 
shall  be  able  to  supply  the  500,000  lo^sf- 
or  moderate-income  housing  units  which 
have  long  been  set  as  an  annual  goal 
and  which  we  have  barely  constructed  if 
the  last  20  years  are  added  together. 

Sixth,  we  must  terminate  the  extraor- 
dinary tax  privileges  enjoyed  by  our  fi- 
nancial institutions.  Although  the  corpo- 
rate tax  rate  is  set  at  48  percent,  the  av- 
erage actual  rate  paid  by  conamercial 
banks  is  only  24  percent.  Moreover,  the 
average  tax  rate  declines  to  14.5  percent 
for  savings  and  loan  associations  andto 
5  percent  for  mutual  savings  banks.  The 
existence  of  these  absurdly  low  tax  rates 
for  these  giant  institutions  is  due  in  great 
part  to  an  artificial  bad  debt  reserve  pro- 
vision made  available  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Neither  the  House  bUl  nor  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  bill  goes  far  enough 
in  removing  this  unjustifiable  privilege. 
There  is  no  reason  why  bad  debt  reser\'es 
for  all  banks  should  not  be  placed  on  an 
actual  experience  basis.  We  should  no 
longer  tolerate  bad  debt  claims  which 
are  simply  unrelated  to  losses  experi- 
enced by  these  institutions. 

Seventh,  we  must  limit  the  right  of  in- 
dividuals to  deduct  interest  on  funds  bor- 
rowed strictly  for  personal  investment 
purposes.  It  is  wrong  that  the  wealthy 
can  invest  in  growth  securities  which  re- 
turn  little   income,   appreciate   rapidly, 
and  will  eventually  be  taxed  upon  sale  nt 
capital  gains  rates  wnth  borrowed  funds 
bearing  interest  payments  which  are  cur- 
rently deductible  against  ordinary  in- 
come. The  bill,  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  would  limit  such  deduc- 
tions to  the  individual's  investment  in- 
come including  capital  gains,  plus  a  set 
dollar  figure.  In  my  judgment,  this  pro- 
vision is  extremely  equitable  and  should 
not  have  been  dropped  from  the  biU  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  The  full 
Senate  should  act  to  return  it  to  the  bUl. 
Eighth,  we  must  bring  private  founda- 
tions under  tighter  governmental  con- 
trol but  we  must  do  so  in  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable manner.  We  must  never  forget 
that  in  a  broad  variety  of  endeavors, 
private  foundations  have  been  of  major 
value  to  American  society.  The  funds  of 
private  foundations  supported  the  work 


of  Dr  Salk  on  the  polio  vaccine;  the  de- 
velopment of  our  public  library  system: 
and  the  research  which  made  possible 
our  entire  present  space  program. 

Over  the  years,  however,  it  is  true  that 
serious  abuses  developed  among  a  minor- 
ity of  private  foundations.  Some  of  them 
have  been  used  as  vehicles  for  the  finan- 
cial accommodation  of  their  creators. 
Others  have  been  used  to  perpetuate 
control  of  business  enterprises.  One 
foundation,  for  example,  has  acquired  24 
separate  business  enterprises  in  recent 
years,  ranging  from  a  cement  manufac- 
turing concern  and  gravel  production 
companies  to  a  window  manufacturing 
establishment  and  a  limiber  company. 
Another  foundation  now  holds  a  control- 
ling interest  in  45  separate  business  cor- 
porations. 

These  abuses,  involving  self-deaimg 
and  business  control,  must  be  curtailed-r- 
quickly  and  effectively.  The  bill  reported 
by  the  Finance  Committee  unfortunate- 
ly cuts  back  on  the  worthwhile  changes 
made  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  full  Senate  must  therefore  reverse 
directions  and  tighten  the  provisions 
passed  by  the  House  rather  than  accept 
a  weakening  of  them. 

I   must   repeat,    however,    that   most 
foundations  have   not  engaged   in   the 
abuses   which   I    have    mentioned.   And 
once  the  laws  are  reformed  to  prevent 
abuse  by  the  minority,  it  makes  no  sense 
to  impose  a  general  tax  upon  founda- 
tions or  to  limit  the  life  of  foundations  to 
40  years.  The  Finance  Committee's  bill 
would  produce  both  of  those  results.  To 
take  these  steps  would  have  major  det- 
rimental   effect    upon    private    phUan- 
thropv  in  this  Nation  and  would  diminish 
seriously  the  flow  of  funds  to  scholarship 
programs,  to  medical  research,  and  to 
educational  improvements.  Both  provi- 
sions  should,   therefore,   be   eliminated 
from  the  pending  tax  reform  legislation. 
Finally,  the  Senate  should  emphatic- 
ally reverse  the  Finance  Committee  ac- 
tion in  prohibiting  private  foundation 
participation  in  voter  registration  drives. 
While    the    Internal    Revenue    Service 
should   continue   to   forbid   the   use   of 
foundation  funds  for  partisan  pohtical 
ends,    registration    programs    such    as 
those  sponsored  regularly  by  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Council  EhoiUd  be  encouraged  as  a 
wholly  legitimate  form  of  citizen  edu- 
cation. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  a  mm- 
imum  tax,  I  think  that  such  a  tax  must 
be  adopted  to  insure  that  regardless  of 
anv  tax  preferences  that  are  left  in  the 
code  after  the  1969  act  is  enacted,  every 
wealthy  individual— and  I  stress  the  word 
every — will  pay  at  least  some  taxes  to  the 
Federal  Government.  We  can  no  longer 
accept  a  situation  in  which  the  Treasury 
is  forced  to  report  that  in  a  recent  year 
at  least  155  taxpayers  earned  over  $200.- 
000,  but  paid  no  taxes  at  all. 

It  Is  not  enough  simply  to  require  that 
each  of  these  individuals  makes  some 
"conscience"  payment  in  taxes  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Rather,  we  must 
make  certain  that  the  payments  which 
will  be  made  are  significant  in  size.  The 
concept  of  "minimum"  In  the  term  "min- 
imum tax"  cannot  be  applied  so  that  the 
impact  of  the  Ux  itself  wiU  be  destroyed. 
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In  short,  we  must  not  structure  a  mini- 
mum tax  system  under  which  the  wealthy 
will  be  permitted  to  pay  leas  than  even 
this  Nation's  poorest  taxpayers. 

In  meeting  this  two-part  test  for  a 
meanlnerful  minimum  tax,  I  believe  that 
neither  the  House  bill  nor  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  bill  nor  the  proposals 
of  the  Nixon  administration  are  com- 
pletely satisfactory.  In  regard  to  the  first 
part  of  that  test  which  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  by  every  wealthy  Indivi- 
dual, aU  of  these  bUls  Include  major  ex- 
ceptions. The  House  bill,   for  example, 
does  not  require  a  taxpayer  who  is  com- 
puting his  income  for  minimum  tax  pur- 
poses to  include  mineral  depletion  al- 
lowances and   intangible  drilling  costs. 
The  result  is  that  a  Texas  mlUlonalre 
whose  income  Is  completely  derived  from 
oil  wells  will  probably  not  be  affected  by 
the  bill — at  least  not  until  the  amend- 
ments which  I  have  Just  suggested  take 
full  effect.  The  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee— following  suggestions  made  by  the 
Nixon   administration — includes   in    the 
minimum   tax   the  preferences  for  in- 
come derived  from  the  production  of  min- 
erals, but  excludes  municipal  bond  In- 
terest and  the  appreciation  aspect  of 
charitable  contributions. 

The  acceptance  of  each  and  every  one 
of  these  exceptions  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  a  minimum  tax  is  wrong.  What- 
ever the  argument  for  permitting  certain 
tax  preferences  to  remain  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  our  touchstone  for  a  min- 
imum tax  must  be  that  every  individual 
who  is  the  recipient  of  one  or  more  of 
these  preferences  should  still  be  required 
to  pay  some  taxes. 

The  most  controversial  Item  in  the 
minimum  tax  paclcage  is  municipal  bond 
Interest.  It  has  been  clear  for  some  time 
that  the  Federal  tax  shelter  for  bond- 
holders is  an  inequitable  and  IneflSclent 
way  to  finance  local  government.  For 
every  $1  gained  by  the  issuing  govern- 
ment, the  Federal  treasury  loses  $2  In 
tax  revenues.  Certainly  it  is  good  public 
policy  to  repair  this  loophole  while  at 
the  same  time  reducing  the  burden  of 
debt  for  State  and  local  governments. 
A  revenue  plan  which  subsidizes  directly 
the  Interest  costs  of  hew  bonds  but  which 
subjects  current  bond  returns  to  some 
measure  of  Federal  taxation  should  be 
our  goal.  Properly  prepared,  such  a  plan 
should  be  acceptable  to  all  State  govern- 
ments, municipalities,  and  local  school 
districts.  In  the  long  nm,  it  should  lessen 
financing  charges  for  these  agencies  and 
stabilize  a  chronically  imcertain  market. 
If  we  are  to  meet  the  second  part  of 
my  test,  minimum  tax  payments  must 
not  be  insignificant.  Certainly,  we  should 
require  that  every  individual  pay  taxes 
on  at  least  50  percent  of  his  actual  in- 
come prior  to  preferences  and  exclusions 
and,  to  maintain  consistency  with  our 
present    Internal    Revenue    Code,     he 
should  be  reqiilred  to  pay  these  taxes 
according  to  the  same  progressive  rate 
structure   that  exists   for  ordinary   in- 
come. Under  these  guidelines,  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
meets  the  test  of  requiring  substantial 
payments.  In  contrast,   the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  bill  calling  for  a  flat 
5-percent  payment  on  all  tax  preferences 
above  $30,000  simply  asks  for  too  httle  In 
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the  way  of  taxes  from  those  whose  in- 
comes are  great.  Its  lack  of  progressivlty 
means  that  the  taxpayer  who  has  $25,000 
in  tax  preferences  will  pay  Itas  to  the 
Federal  Qovemment  than  the  ordinary 
salary  earner  with  $10,000  in  income. 

The  1969  act  should  also  provide  that 
the  minimum  tax  concept  will  not  sim- 
ply be  applied  to  individuals  but  will  also 
be  applied  to  corporations.  There  ar«  far 
too  many  large  banks  and  manufactur- 
ing corporations  which  pay  little  or  no 
taxes  because  of  the -use  of  tax  prefer- 
ences. I  see  no  reas<»  why  the  idmtlcal 
limitations  on  tax  preferences  which  are 
applied  to  individuals  should  not  also  be 
carried  over  to  corporations.  The  same 
principle  which  supports  the  concept  of 
a  minimum  tax  for  individuals  is  equally 
applicable.  Moreover,  the  revenue  gain 
for  the  Federal  Government  due  to  an 
extension  of  this  tax  to  the  corporate 
arena  wlU  be  substantial. 

Finally,  I  want  to  touch  on  those  as- 
pects of  both  the  House  and  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  blUs  which  take  steps 
to  redistribute  the  tax  burden  among  our 
citizens.  In  both  bills,  the  necessary 
changes  are  made  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  end  the  preposterous  situa- 
tion under  which  some  individuals  and 
families  whose  incomes  fall  below  the 
poverty  lines  are  required  to  pay  taxes. 
Moreover,  these  bills  also  Include  provi- 
sions which  will  scale  down  the  tax  pay- 
ments of  those  whose  Incomes  fall  close 
to  the  poverty  line  and  those  who  qualify 
as  middle-income  taxpayers. 

While  the  Nixon  administration  has 
supported  the  concept  of  ending  the  tax- 
ation of  individuals  living  in  poverty.  It 
has  also  called  for  a  scaling  down  of  the 
tax  rehef  offered  to  other  low-  and  mid- 
dle-Income individuals  and  families.  It 
has  done  so  on  grounds  that  this  type 
of  tax  relief  helps  only  certain  classes  of 
people;  that  It  offers  too  much  assistance 
to  individuals  without  offering  commen- 
surate tax  relief  to  corporations;  and 
that  It  produces  a  gap  between  tax  reve- 
nues gained  and  tax  revenues  lost  as  a 
result  of  the  1969  act. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  position  of  the 
administration  Is  without  merit.  If  the 
administration  is  concerned  about  a  pos- 
sible gap  between  revenues  gained  and 
revenues  lost,  let  It  support  the  amend- 
ments I  have  suggested  earlier  for  clos- 
ing up  loopholes.  For  the  effect  of  these 
amendments  will  be  to  end  any  Imagined 
revenue  gap  which  would  demand  a  re- 
duction in  tax  relief  for  those  individuals 
and  families  who  need  It  most. 

Tax  reform  is  necessary  today,  not  to 
raise  more  tax  revenues  but  to  make  It 
fairer  and  easier  to  raise  what  we  need. 
In  the  past,  seeing  so  much  that  has  to 
be  done,  we  have  often  been  careless  in 
noting  how  the  burdens  are  falling.  It  is 
time  to  correct  that  error  and  to  prepare 
for  the  future  by  distributing  our  tax 
burdens  properly  and  Justly. 

ANOTHEK    on.    TAX    LOOPHOLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  vote  on  tax  reform  for  the  oil  in- 
dustry on  next  Monday  I  commend  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate  an  ar- 
ticle by  John  Lang  of  the  Associated 
Press  detailing  a  means  employed  by  the 
oil  industry  to  swell  their  already  swollen 
tax  subsidies. 


They  employed  "ghost  foundations"  to 
create  artificial  tax  losses  to  avoid  pay- 
ing their  already  minimal  tax  burden 
Fortunately,  the  Finance  Committee  tax 
reform  proposal  will  prevent  this  from 
occurring  in  the  future.  I  trust  that  pro- 
vision win  not  be  deleted  from  the  tax 
reform  bUl. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Lang's  article  be  printed  in  the  REcoFn 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articlf 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


Ohost  Foundations  Help  Cot  On,  Taxes 
(By  John  S.  Lang) 
Dozens  of  shadow  foundations  are  belnx 
used  as  middlemen  by  banlcs  and  oil  com- 
panies In  deals  through  which  mineral  pro- 
ducers avoid  $100  million  a  year  in  federal 
Income  taxes. 

The  tax-exempt  foundations  are  nonprofit 
charitable  oorporaUona,  yet  they  give  little 
or  no  money  to  charity. 

Instead,  an  Associated  Press  study  shows, 
their  main  purpose  Is  to  serve  as  conduits 
In  complex,  multimillion-dollar  transactions 
that  allow  mineral  producers  to: 

Stretch  the  benefits  of  the  present  27 '~, 
per  cent  depletion  allowance  beyond  the  60 
per  cent  net  Income  limitation  set  by  Con- 
gress. 

Reduce  or  eliminate  federal  Income  tax 
liability.  someUmes  by  creating  self-induced 
paper  losses. 

Alarmed  by  the  spreading  use  of  tax  avoid- 
ance tactics,  the  Treasury  Department  asked 
Congress  this  year  to  close  the  loophole.  Pro- 
visions to  do  that  are  Included  in  the  tax- 
reform  bill  on  which  the  Senate  opens  debate 
today. 

The  transactions,  legal  under  present  law, 
Involve  carved-out  production  payments. 

In  essence,  a  production  payment  Is  the 
right  to  future  Income  from  a  mineral  de- 
posit such  as  an  oil  field.  An  oil  company 
may  carve  out  a  certain  percentage  of  that 
future  production  and  sell  It  for  Immediate 
cash. 

The  practice  of  selling  production  pay- 
ments dates  back  to  the  1800s.  But  the  use 
of  the  transactions  to  avoid  taxes  Is  a  rela- 
tively recent  development,  spurred  by  court 
decisions  and  government  tax  rulings. 

Because  the  courts  have  held  that  pro- 
duction payments  are  "Interests  in  land" 
and  because  national  banks'  land  dealings 
are  restricted  by  law,  banks  are  leary  of  buy- 
ing production  payments  outright. 

So  Instead  of  banks  dealing  directly  with 
mineral  companies,  foundations — known  In 
the  trade  as  "straws" — are  set  up  to  buy  the 
production  payments.  The  foundations  get 
the  money  from  the  banks  through  loans, 
with  the  production  payment  serving  as  col- 
lateral. 

Government  officials  said  they  don't  know 
how  many  foundations  are  Involved  In  such 
deals.  But  an  Associated  I»ress  check  of 
foundations  In  two  states — Louisiana  and 
Texas — turned  up  more  than  30  foundations 
whose  only  assets  were  production  payments. 
Most  had  directors  or  offlcers  linked  to  banks 
or  oil  company  law  firms. 

These  foundations  handled  «118,500,000  In 
production  payments  last  year.  They  gave  to 
charity  $146.636 — or  little  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  money  they 
handled. 

The  charitable  contributions  are  small, 
foundation  officers  said,  because  the  founda- 
tions have  little  net  Income.  All  they  earn  is 
the  fractional  difference  between  the  Interest 
rates  charged  by  the  banks  on  loans  to  the 
foundations  and  the  sUghtly  higher  Interest 
equivalent  paid  by  the  oU  companies  on  the 
money  received  from  the  foundations. 

An  unpublished  Treasury  Department 
stvidy  shows  pu-oductlon  payments  deals  to- 
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taled  $760  million  in  1967  and  $703  mlUlon  In 
1968,  a  three-fold  Increase  from  lOeS's  total 
of  $ai7.4  million. 

Tax  analysts  say  oil  companies  top  the  list 
of  mineral  producers  Involved  in  the  trans- 
actions, although  they  could  not  provide  a 
detailed  breakdown. 

Treasury  officials  calculate  that  one  tax 
dollar  U  lost  for  every  seven  doUars  Involved 
in  the  deals.  Thus,  they  say,  the  transactions 
have  C06t  the  government  more  than  $100 
million  annually  in  tax  revenues  in  each  of 
the   last  two  years. 

Moet  of  the  transactions  come  In  the  last 
few  days  of  the  year,  when  mineral  company 
accountants  are  In  a  position  to  know  what 
the  firm's  tax  liabilities  would  otherwise  be. 
"In  short,"  a  Treasury  Department  study 
said,  "a  corporation  sells  production  pay- 
ments at  the  end  of  the  year  so  as  to  circum- 
vent the  60  per  cent  net  Income  limitation 
on  the  depletion  deduction,  to  distort  the 
net  operating  carryback  or  carryover  provi- 
sions, to  avoid  the  foreign  tax  credit  limita- 
tion, or.  In  the  case  of  1867,  to  avoid  the 
expected  corporate  surtax  in  1968." 

One  federal  official  put  it  more  bluntly. 
•  Frequently,"  he  said,  "the  only  purpose  is 
tax  avoidance." 

Representatives  of  banks  and  the  mineral 
industry,  who  are  lobbying  against  changes 
in  the  present  tax  law,  deny  that  production 
payments  are  used  primarily  to  avoid  taxes. 

However,  Harold  M.  McClure,  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  president,  testified  be- 
fore a  House  committee  that  "one  of  the 
reasons  that  a  carve-out  Is  used  In  the  oil 
industry  Is  to  maximize  depletion."  But  he 
said  the  big  reaaon  for  selling  the  payments  Is 
to  avoid  showing  the  money  as  loans  on  a 
f.rm'6  books.  "Prom  my  standpoint  this  Is  the 
inajor  thing,"  he  said. 

Treasury  Department  officials  say  that  by 
using  the  production  payments,  a  company 
( an  fatten  depletion  allowance  benefits  and 
inflate  Its  Income  one  year,  then  take  a  self- 
mduced  loss  the  next  and  avoid  paying  any 
taxes. 

Here  Is  how  they  say  the  depletion  allow- 
ance Is  intended  to  work,  using  a  fictitious 
nrm.  Strike  It  Rich,  Inc. : 

Strike  It  Rich  has  gross  income  from  wells 
'otaling  $10  million  In  one  year.  The  27 Vi  per 
rent  depletion  allowance  based  on  this  would 
represent  $2.75  million   In  tax-free   Income. 

But  the  company  has  expenses  totaling 
58  million,  leaving  a  net  income  of  $2  million. 
Because  the  depletion  allowance  may  not 
exceed  half  of  net  Income,  the  company  Is 
allowed  to  deduct  only  $1  million  for  de- 
pletion Instead  of  the  $2.75  million  figured 
on  the  gross. 

This  leaves  $1  million  on  which  Strike  It 
Rich  must  pay  federal  income  tax.  At  the  cor- 
porate rate  of  52.8  per  cent,  the  company  pays 
S528,000  In  taxes. 

But  by  using  the  production  payments 
deals  and  complex  accounting  procedures, 
officials  say,  mineral  companies  can  bj^ass 
the  60  per  cent  limitation  on  the  depletion 
allowance. 

Here,  according  to  officials.  Is  how  It  can  be 
done,  again  using  the  fictitious  Strike  It 
Rich,  Inc.: 

Strike  It  Rich  sells  a  production  payment 
for  $8  million.  This  Is  added  to  the  company's 
original  $10  million  gross,  boosting  total 
income  to  $18  million  In  the  first  year. 
Business  expenses  remain  the  same,  $8  mil- 
lion, but  now  the  net  taxable  Income  is  $10 
million. 

The  depletion  allowance  is  based  on  the 
full  gross  income — or  27V2  per  cent  of  $18 
million.  This  means  the  full  depletion  allow- 
ance. $4,960,000  Is  tax-free.  The  company  pays 
taxes  on  the  other  $5,060,000  In  Income,  or  a 
tax  of  $3,666,400  at  the  corporate  rate  of  53.8 
per  cent. 

This  Is  substantially  more  taxes  than  the 
company  would  have  paid  If  It  had  not  sold 
the  production  payment.  But  Its  taxes  the 
next  year  are  less — and  It  even  may  be  able 


to  recover  all  or  part  of  the  taxes  paid  the 
previous  year,  like  this : 

The  company  has  the  same  amount  of 
production — $10  million  worth — the  second 
year,  but  $8  million  of  this  goes  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  production  payment.  This 
leaves  the  company  with  Income  of  $3  mil- 
lion. But  the  company  also  has  the  same 
business  expenses  of  $8  mlUion,  which  it 
deducts,  leaving  It  with  a  paper  loss  of  $6 
million. 

This  paper  loss  eliminates  any  federal  In- 
come tax  liability  for  that  year.  In  addition, 
the  $6  million  paper  loss  offsets  the  $6,060,000 
income  the  first  year,  and  allows  the  com- 
pany to  collect  a  refund  from  the  government 
of  the  $2.66  million  paid  In  taxes  that  year. 

This  still  leaves  an  unused  loss  of  $950,000 
which  can  be  carried  forward  or  back  to  other 
years. 

An  example  of  a  bank-foundatlon-oU  com- 
pany arrangements  can  be  found  In  New 
Orleans.  There  eight  foundations  list  clerks 
and  tellers  of  Whitney  National  Bank  and 
member  of  the  bank's  law-  firm  as  directors. 

The  foundations  carry  such  names  as 
Thlrteen-Hundred  Foundation,  Eleven-Hun- 
dred Foundation.  Two-Twenty-Eight  Foun- 
dation, Six-Twenty-Pour  Foundation,  and 
Slx-Thlrty-Ptve  Foundation. 

In  1967  and  1968,  the  Thlrteen-Hundred 
Foundation  handled  production  payments 
totaling  $2,936,353.  Its  net  Income  during 
that  period  was  $273,  and  its  sole  charitable 
contribution  was  $25  to  Phillips  Memorial 
Methodist  Church. 

In  1968  another  of  the  eight  foundations, 
St.  Charles,  Inc.,  had  a  gross  Income  of  more 
than  $4  million  but  made  no  charitable  con- 
tributions because  it  showed  a  deficit  of 
$10,000. 

St.    Charles'   president   Is   Rene   A.   Qattl, 
a   teller   at   Whitney   National   Bank   which, 
made  the  loan.  "Don't  ask  me  about  It,  I 
really  can't  tell  you  much  .  .  .  I'm  listed  as 
president  .  .  .  but  In  name  only."  Oattl  said. 

He  referred  to  a  bank  vice  president, 
Oeorge  P.  Bywater,  as  "the  one  who  sets 
these  things  up." 

Bywater  said  he  handled  the  foundations' 
pa{>erwork  but  added,  "The  bank  doesn't  own 
these  foundations  or  control  them.  No  bank 
officer  Is  the  director  or  anything." 

As  for  the  bank  clerks  and  tellers  listed  as 
foundation  directors,  Bywater  said,  "These 
men  are  Just  Individuals." 


House  had  passed  the  following  biUs.  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  9628.  An  act  to  require  students  and 
teachers  In  educational  InatltuUons  and  work 
training  jwograms  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  wear  protective  devices  for  their  eyes 
while  participating  In  or  observing  certain 
courses  of  instruction;   and 

H.R.  14916.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla  and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  <S.  2185)  to  authorize 
a  Federal  contribution  for  the  effectua- 
tion of  a  transit  development  program 
for  the  National  Capital  region,  and  to 
further  the  objectives  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965  (79 
Stat.  663)  and  PubUc  Law  89-774  (80 
Stat.  1324).  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  48)  to  adjourn  from 
November  26,  1969,  imtil  December  1, 
1969,  with  an  amendment  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2276)  to  extend  for  1  year  the  authoriza- 
tion for  research  relating  to  fuels  and 
vehicles  under  the  provisions  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  aflftxed  his  signature  to 
the  biU  (S.  2056)  to  amend  title  11  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  permit 
unmarried  Judges  of  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  have  no  de- 
pendent children  to  terminate  their  pay- 
ments for  survivors  annuity  and  to  re- 
ceive a  refund  of  amoimts  paid  for  such 
annuity,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  9628.  An  act  to  require  students  and 
teachers  In  educational  Institutions  and 
work  training  programs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  wear  protective  devices  for  their 
eyes  while  participating  In  or  observing  cer- 
tain courses  of  Instruction;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  14916.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  C3o- 
lumbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  O'CLOCK  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  our  Repub- 
lican friends  are  holding  a  meeting, 
which  they  usually  do  about  once  a  week, 
at  which  they  discuss  things  such  as  the 
pending  amendment,  as  well  as  other 
problems,  and  it  gives  them  a  chance  to 
get  their  heads  together  to  see  what  their 
attitude  should  be  with  regard  to  certain 
amendments,  and  other  amendments 
that  will  be  offered  on  the  bill. 

I  assume  that  the  meeting  will  be  going 
on  for  the  next  40  minutes  and  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<  At  1  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.m. 
today. ) 

At  2  o'clock  p.m.  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled, when  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Packwood  in  the  chair) . 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270) .  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous  consent  agree- 
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ment,  debate  on  the  pending  amendment 
will  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  Senator  from  Vlr- 
grlnia  (Mr.  Bvrd)  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  ( Mr.  Williams  ) . 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  strike  from  the  tax  reform 
bill  the  proposal  that  the  surtax  be  con- 
tinued beyond  Decemeber  31  to  June  30, 
1970. 

To  put  this  matter  in  perspective,  the 
10-percent  surtax,  which  has  been  in  ef- 
fect now  for  almost  2  years,  automati- 
cally will  expire  on  December  31  of  this 
year.  If  the  proposed  legislation  Is  en- 
acted in  its  present  form,  a  5-percent 
surtax  will  be  placed  on  all  income  tax- 
payers, both  personal  and  corporate,  for 
an  additional  6  months,  to  expire 
June  30, 1970. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed 
would  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  $2  billion  during  fiscal  1970. 
I  regret  that.  During  the  years  I  have 
been  Tn  th^  Senate.  I  have  fought  for 
a  responsible  policy.  I  feel  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is-  in  a  very  difficult  shape  in 
regard  to  its  fiscal  affairs.  I  think  it  Is 
important  that  it  set  its  fiscal  house  in 
order. 

What  we  are  running  up  against  now 
in  regard  to  the  continuation  of  this  sur- 
tax is  this:  How  can  we  keep  faith  with 
the  people  of  our  Nation  when  we  take 
a  temporary  tax  and  make  it  into  what 
is  fast  becoming  a  permanent  tax? 

When  the  tax  was  originally  enacted, 
the  people  were  told  by  Congress  and 
by  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
that  the  tax  on  incomes  would  expire 
automatically  on  June  30,  1969.  But  as 
soon  as  it  expired,  or  just  prior  to  ex- 
piration, Congress  immediately  con- 
tinued it  for  another  6  months.  Now  the 
proposal  i^  to  continue  it  again  for  an- 
other 6  months. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  have  become  cynical 
with  Government.  They  have  become 
cynical  because  the  Government  tells 
them  one  thing  and  then  proceeds  to  do 
something  else. 

While  I  regret  the  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  Government  which  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered — approximately  S2 
billion  for  this  fiscal  year — it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  more  important  to  take  a 
step  toward  restoring  confidence  in  Gov- 
ernment by  terminating  this  temporary 
tax  before  it  becomes  a  permanent  tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  myself 
3  additional  minutes. 

When  we  taJk  about  using  this  tax  to 
fight  inflation,  I  have  never  fully  under- 
stood how  we  can  fight  inflation  by  taking 
money  from  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers, so  that  the  taxpayers  cannot 
spend  that  money,  and  give  it  to  Govern- 
ment, -so  that  Government  can  spend  the 
money.  It  does  not  impress  me  as  being 
a  very  logical  way  to  fight  inflation. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  on  July  8  of  this  year,  I  put  that 
precise  question  to  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury,  Mr.  David  Kennedy.  Inciden- 
tally, he  is  a  very  splendid  individual.  In 
my  opinion. 

I  asked  the  Secretary ; 

How  do  you  help  Inflation,  help  control 
Inflation,  or  stop  Inflation,  by  taking  money 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  individual  citizens 
so  they  can't  spend  it,  and  putting  it  Into 
the  hands  of  Oovernment  so  It  can  spend  It? 

This  was  the  Secretary's  answer: 
Secretary  Kennedy, That  Is  a  $64  question. 
To  the  extent  they  spend  It  I  am  sure  you 
have  the  answer,  but  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  have  the  Government  pay  Its  own 
way  In  this  period,  and  reduce  the  ability  of 
the  public  to  have  money  to  spend.  We  will 
send  you  at  least  an  answer,  which  might  not 
satisfy  you.  but  we  will  send  you  one 

Then  Secretary  Kennedy  supplied  for 
the  record,  under  date  of  July  11.  1969. 
a  more  detailed  statement,  but  somewhat 
along  the  same  line. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  col- 
loquy between  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur>-.  on 
pages  128  and  129  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  H.R.  12290,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Byrd.  Maybe  yovi  could  give  me  a 
statement  In  reply  to  this  question  that  has 
been  put  to  me  by  a  great  many  How  do 
you  help  inflation,  help  control  Inflation,  or 
stop  inflation,  by  taking  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  individual  citizens  so  they 
can't  spend  It.  and  putting  it  into  the  hands 
of  Government  so  it  can  .spend  It? 

Secretary  Kennedy.  That  is  a  $64  question. 
To  the  extent  they  spend  It  I  am  sure  you 
have  the  answer,  but  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  have  the  Government  pay  Its  own 
way  In  this  period,  and  reduce  the  ability 
of  the  public  to  have  money  to  spend.  We 
win  send  you  at  least  an  answer,  which 
might  not  satisfy  you,  but  we  will  send  you 
one. 

.Senator  Byrd  I  have  been  asked  that 
question  a  good  many  times. 

Secretary  Kennedy.  It  is  a  good  one. 

I  The  Information  referred  to  follows: ) 

Jttly  11,  1969. 

This  Is  In  response  to  the  question:  "How 
do  you  help  control  inflation,  or  stop  Infla- 
tion, by  taking  money  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  Individual  citizens  so  they  can't  spend 
it.  and  putting  it  Into  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment so  It  can  spend  It?" 

The  answer  is  that  the  Govemnnent  ex- 
penditure is  not  going  to  change  because  of 
the  surcharge.  Wc  are  faced  with  a  set  of 
laws  and  general  policies  that  obligate  the 
Government  to  do  certain  things  like  defend 
South  Viet  Nam,  pay  veterans'  benefits,  and 
so  forth.  We  are  trying  to  achieve  every  feas- 
ible economy  In  carrying  out  these  obliga- 
tions, but  we  estimate  they  will  involve  ex- 
penditures of  $192.9  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  which  Is  $2  4  billion  below  the  figure 
in  the  January  Budget.  If  the  surcharge  is 
extended,  private  expenditures  will  be  re- 
duced and  Government  expenditures  will 
still  be  $192  9  billion,  so  total  outlays  will 
be  reduced  and  there  will  be  less  pressure 
toward  inflation. 

Mr.  Mayo.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we 
are  asking  for  the  extension  of  this  surtax. 
Senator  Byrd.  so  that  we  won't  have  to  bor- 
row quite  so  much  this  coming  year. 

Senator  Byrd.  But  you  still  spend  the 
money.  In  other  words.  Instead  of  the  In- 
dividual spending  the  money  the  Govern- 
ment is  spending  the  money. 

Secretary  Kennedy.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Btrd.  This  is  more  of  a  philosophi- 


cal view,  I  guess,  but  one  thing  that  concerns 
me  about  extending  the  surtax  Is  It  was  en- 
acted as  a  temporary  tax.  The  public,  I  think, 
gets  more  and  more  cynical  about  Govern- 
ment, when  Government  makes  one  stn-e- 
ment  one  year  and  then  repudiates  that 
statement  the  next  year.  Of  course.  I  am  i.ot 
speaking  of  the  ofliclals  Involved  now.  he- 
cause  they  were  different  ofliclals  last  \.:ir 
than  they  are  this  year,  but  It  Is  the  same 
Government,  and  when  the  Governmcit 
leads  the  people  to  believe  that  they  are  li.,v- 
Ing  a  temporary  tax,  and  then  conslsten  ly 
turns  a  temporary  tax  Into  a  more  pern.i- 
nent  tax  I  think  It  leads  to  cynicism  n 
the  part  of  the  public  toward  Governme:  t 
I  think  It  also  causes  uncertainty  In  The 
minds  of  the  business  community  as  well  us 
the  individual  citizen,  but  that  is  perh.ips 
more  of  a  philosophical  question  than  i,ne 
that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment at   the  present   time. 

Mr.  Mayo.  We  are  quite  conscious,  deeply 
conscious  of  this,  and  that  is  why  both  of  \is 
have  pledged  that  we  want  to  make  -sure 
that  this  Is  a  tempwrary  tax,  as  soon  iis  w? 
can  get  past  the  reasons  that  caused  it  -.o 
be  enacted  in  the  first  place. 

Senator  Byrd  I  think  It  Is  very  importai.t, 
it  seems  to  me  It  Is  verj'  Important  that  it 
be  eliminated  at  the  earliest  possible  opp>.ir- 
tunlty.  to  let  the  people  know  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  plaj-ing  fair  with  them,  and  when 
we  say  the  tax  is  temporary  they  are  gol:.g 
to  try  to  make  it  a  temporary  tax,  rather 
than   to  continue  it  indeflnlteiy. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  proposal  seeks  to  keep  faith  with 
the  people.  The  siu-tax  has  been  extended 
once.  It  is  proposed  now  that  it  be  ex- 
tended again,  and  even  before  that  hns 
been  done,  there  has  been  talk  that  ;t 
might  be  extended  a  third  time,  next 
June. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  myself 
1  additional  minute. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  if  this  surtax 
is  continued  beyond  the  December  31 
date,  it  is  ver>'  likely  that  It  will  become 
a  permanent  tax,  the  .same  as  the  so- 
called  temporary  excise  taxes  appear  to 
have  become  permanent,  in  that  they 
have  been  on  the  books  now  for  almost 
20  yeai's. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
my.self  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  reluctantly  to  take 
exception  to  the  amendment  that  is  now 
pending  and  express  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  rejected. 

No  matter  how  much  we  may  like  to 
have  a  tax  reduction  there  is  only  one 
way  in  which  we  can  have  a  bona  flde 
tax  reduction:  and  that  is,  to  first  reduce 
Government  spending  whereby  we  will 
have  the  money  to  do  it. 

To  take  the  surcharge  out  of  the  bill 
would  reduce  revenues  in  the  calendar 
year  1970  by  $3.1  billion.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1970  it  would  reduce  collections  by 
$2  billion  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  by 
Sl.l  billion.  The  effect  of  this  on  the 
budget  would  be  to  reduce  the  surplus 
which  this  bill  would  otherwise  bring 
about  from  $3.4  billion  down  to  $1.4  bil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1970  and  to  bring 
the  surplus  of  the  bill  from  $3  biUion 
down  to  $1.9  billion  in  the  fiscal  year 
1971. 
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This  is  designed  as  a  gradual  trai^     ,Z'Z^^'i:^r!nr^ZT.^ri^-.     tS^J^^^M^^^S^r:"^ 

^:S^;XZ'^:^T^^^  --.-^^^^^^^^  '^^'?^n^.f^e  pan  Of  that 
inflationary  pressures  which  still  exist  of  the  "mted  sutes  b^^^^  an^unt  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
n  the  economic  environment.  strong  restrictions  agaUist^ thai  mo  y  revenues  that  come  in  during  the 
consumer  prices  and  wholesale  prices  being  'f,''^^^^'^^^^^\^Sl  S  ?  defldt  first  5  months  of  a  fiscal  year  are  low-er 
to  a  les.ser  extent  are  still  rising  albeit  "J^"^T'*  ,^/"  ^J^J^^  flscal  year.  That  than  they  would  be  for  the  next  half 
more  gradually.  The  worst  thing  to  do  of  $3^6  billion  for  P^\s  "scai  >e  because  December  is  a  hea%T  rev- 
when  you  are  beginning  to  get  control  «3  ^  '^iUions  still  ba^ed  o™  P^^^^'^  ^^ue  month.  But  even  at  that  we  are 
over  inflation  is  to  take  the  lid  off.  that  we  wi"  extern!  f  «^™%^jf^f  ^^  running  far  behind  the  rate  of  last  year 
°1  1-percentage  point  rise  in  the  con-  P--^^^,°\,,^eTn?^\^em  ^^^^^  ret-  In  the  first  5  -«?""-  ^Jg^^^^^^^^S.^rm 
>;iimer  nrice  index  has  a  far  worse  effect  ^^n»  Tf   ,.",";  Anrii  that  we  will  ex-  year,  between  July  1.  1968,  and  No\eni- 

l£=^BB%  iillilCM  pSilll 

is  removed.  which  are  not  taken  into  consideration,  ^"f,'    pt/rt^o    j^r    President    will  the 

Some  say  that  the  surcharge  has  not  ^^^^i^h  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ep^«to?vi?i^or  a  auestfoS 
•oeen  effective.  While  it  "^ay  not  have  l''^'^^^,,,,  ,,hich  are  still  pending  for  ^^Ji^^VlLuIS^  of  Slai'are.  I  yield, 
.snuffed  out  the  '"A^tionary  pressures  as  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^ody  of  Congress^  Mr.  WIL^^  m^  President,  I  corn- 
soon  as  everyone  ^'^nted,  the  difficulty  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr.  ^''  J-i.^'e^genator  from  Delaware  for 
was  that  the  f^ss^^res  got  too  much  of  a  p^^^^„„„  ,„  .^e  chair) .  The  time  of  the  ^fng  hese  facts  available  to  the  Sen- 
runmng  start.  Despite  this,  there  has  j  expired.  ".^  ^oes  the  Senator  believe  this  state- 
been  real  progress  m  reducing  inflation-  ^^^     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr.  J^^^^ttTbetrueo  As  much  as  we  dislike 

ary  pressures.                  inrrPft<.p  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ^^  continue  the  surtax  for  one- 

The   gross   national  product  increase  ^  ^^^,  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes.  ^^  ^^.-q   ^.^  ^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^  choice 

quarter   by   quarter   in   1969   has   been  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  .  lewing  this  tax  of  about  S3  billion  or 

smaller  than  the  corresponding  increases  .^^   ^^  ^^  ^^  ordered.  ultimately  increasing  the  national  debt 

m  gross  national  Product  in  the  Pnor  ^^  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres-  ^y  $3  billion. 

year.   Increases   in   real   gross   national  ^^^  following  additional  amounts  -  j^j..  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tliere  is 

product  have  been  slo*\^f^^^ow"'  The  ^^  expenditures  could  be  added  on  for  ,,0  question  about  it. 

increase  in  the  fourth  quarter  ol  labB  ^^           ^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^j^g  p^y  increase  j^     CURTIS.  It  is  a  choice  between 

was   $5.7   billion  while  the  increase   in  ^^^       3^^  ^y  the  House,  ^jj-j.        j  ^      ^q^,  or  $3  billion  of  debt, 

the  real  GNP  in   the  third  quartei    of  ^^ui.^^^  .^  ^^^.^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  and   he  amount  of  mterest  on  $3  billion. 

1969  was  only  $3.9  billion.  ^^.^^^  ^^^  &YMin3l  cost  would  be  $1.5  bil-  ^.j^.^j^  ^g  ^^  g^^^ll  item. 

The  percentage  increase  in  gross  na-  j.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^bove  the  budget.  There  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 

tional  product-in  terms  of  current  prices  .^  ^,^g  ^^^  st?imp  program,  which  would  ^^  question  about  it.  To  the  extent  we 

is  also  slowing  down:                        p^,^^_*  add  $600  million  over   and  above   the  reduce  taxes  bv  $1  we  have  to  borrow  the 

,      ,o««    ■                                  39  5  budget  expenditure  figure.  There  is  an  ^^      pointed  out  before.  We 

Ith'^quar?  r'Ss /^^^SS^  f^^  additional  $500  million  appropriation  for  ^o"|-              ^...j,  ^  deficit  of  $500  mil- 

ist  q^ua'r^e"  1969  II-" 28.4  HEW.  This  figure  ^"^^be  beyond  the  jP^^^onth. 

2d  quarter  1969 22.4  budget  figure.  There  are  the  GI  bill  and  ^^  ^^^  senator  will  bear  with  me,  I 

3d  quarter  1969 22.7  other  veterans'  bill,  which  would  cost  ^.quj^  jikg  to  continue  the  comparison  I 

The  fact  that  the  increase  in  whole-  an  extra  $5°°  "^ij"""-.^"  ^^^^^  was  making.  In  the  first  5  months  last 

pmmm  iisssis  iisesssi 

but  in  terms  of  wholesale  prices  which  ^"^fJ"}"^^,  extend  the  surcharge  at  a  of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

lead  consumer  prices  the  increase  was  5^"^,?°n??atrfor  the  aldSona?  6-month  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Pres- 

only  2.4  percent.  period  Sd  return  the  other  revenue  pro-  ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 

Those  who  are  interested  in  holding  Eg  mealu™     the  pending  bill,  may  proceed  for  &  ^ddmonal  mmu  es^ 

down  interest  rates  and  making  more  '^"Sr   S^dent   I  might  say  even  that  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

money   available  for   housing  certainly  „...-„„t,e  is  based  on  the  premise  that  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

ought  to  oppose  taking  off  the  surcharge  Xn  this  bill  passes  the  Senate  it  will  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware^Mr.  Pres- 

at  this  time  because  to  do  so  takes  the  „j.ovide  no  more  tax  reductions  for  fts-  ident.  using  the  same  5  months  for  tnis 

lid  off  price  rises  again  and  makes  mone-  ^^   ^^^q   ^han  the   additional   revenue  year  lor  purposes  of  comparison  we  nna 

tarv  restrictions  all  the  more  necessary.  ■.  produced  in  that  period.  These  are  our  deposits  for  this  year  ai-e  S.0_4  bUiion. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  suppositions  which  may  or  may  not  de-  whereas  expenditures  for  those  5  montns 

we   are    far    from    having    a    balanced  velop  But  even  without  these  additional  amounted  to  $85.6  billion,  w  men  mean, 

budget  today,  even  with  the  extension  of  projects,  and  these  things  which  may  we  accumulated  a  deficit  01  *if,  ^^^^J!;"^^ 

the  surtax.  It  is  projected  on  the  so-  or  mav  not  happen,  I  still  point  out  that  lion  in  the  first  5  months  ol  tms  nscai 

called  unified  budget  that  we  will  have  a  ^^.g  are  operating  the  Government  today  year.  That  means  we  are  rmining  a  oei- 

surplus  of  $5.9  billion  at  the  end  of  this  at  a  deficit  of  close  to  $500  miUion  a  icit  at  the  rate  of  around  $3  to  $5  oimon 

fiscal  year.  However,  as  I  have  already  month.  That  means  we  have  to  borrow  more  than  we  were  ^he  year  belore^  ims 

pointed  out.  that  figure  was  not  based  on  this  amount  of  money  to  keep  the  Gov-  is  partly  ^f  ^"f^  °"  f  ^^ /^'l^^^s'S^^^ 

the   real   administrative   budget   of   the  emment  solvent.  This  is  not  the  time  reduction  features  of  the  ^^^^ff^^^ 

Government.  That  $5.9  bilUon  was  ar-  to  talk  about  cutting  revenue.  program  ^^g^L^^^^,^,,^ .3,„_:ented 

rivedTonly  after  there  was  included  in  I  call   attention   to  daUy   statements  they  will  "ot  ^me  fu^^b  ^^g^^^f^-J^ 

the  computations  $9.5  bilUon  of  accumu-  which   are   issued   by   the   Department  ^^n^ij  ^he  months  to  cgne^Exp^^^^^ 

lations  in  the  various  trust  funds  such  as  of  the  Treas-j^^e  one  I  have  bef^r  ^-^  ^^^^^/Shlio^irS^^         on  a 

the  social  security  fund,  the  civil  service  me   is   dated  November    12.    I9b»_  -tne  ^g>^^             ^  ^  j^t^er  we  will  have 

trust  fund,  the  railroad  retirement  fund,  state^e^    f  ^nthf 'ago"  tSe  n^ionai  TStJ.t'l  pointed  out  before,  we  are 

and  others.  ijjuj.  j 
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operating  the  Oovemment  today  at  the 
rate  of  around  $500  million  per  month 
more  than  our  income  when  we  flgxire 
it  on  the  basis  of  the  calculations  we 
have  always  used  during  the  preceding 
150  years  of  our  Oovemment. 

To  boa^t  of  a  surplus  on  the  basis  that 
we  can  count  the  accumulation  in  the 
trust  funds,  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund,  the  railroad  retirement  fund,  and 
the  social  security  retirement  fund,  et 
cetera,  as  though  it  were  normal  Govern- 
ment revenue  has  but  one  purpose; 
namely,  to  receive  or  lull  the  American 
people  into  a  false  sense  of  security  that 
our  Goverrmient  is  living  within  its  in- 
come, when  they  are  not. 

It  Is  time  that  we  have  a  little  truth 
in  Government  as  well  as  a  government 
preaching  about  the  need  for  truth  In 
lending  and  truth  in  packaging. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr  CURTIS.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  what  the  approximate  rate  of  interest 
is  that  the  Government  is  paying  now 
on  its.. Indebtedness  on  new  issues? 
-  Mn. -WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  As  high 
as  8  percent — it  is  running  aproximately 
that — which  means  that  if  we  adopt  the 
amendment  and  reject  the  $3  billion  in- 
come the  Government  will  be  forced  to 
borrow  this  money  and  increase  further 
the  demand  for  money  at  the  same  time. 
Annual  interest  charges  on  this  item 
alone  would  be  over  $200  million. 

The  problem  today  is  that  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  the  lending  market  to 
finance  the  various  industry  demands, 
the  demands  of  individuals  for  housing, 
and  then  a  huge  Government  deficit.  I 
think  we  have  no  choice  but  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  stop  its  deficit 
spending. 

I  will  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  a  major  step  in  that  di- 
rection— the  No.  1  needeo  step — is 
more  rigid  control  over  Government 
spending.  I  know  he  has  been  trying  to 
hold  down  Government  spending;  but 
let  us  face  it,  there  has  not  been  enough 
of  us  yet  who  can  hold  down  Govern- 
ment spending.  Until  we  do  we  have  no 
choice  except  to  provide  revenue  to  oper- 
ate the  Government. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
if  we  can  raise  taxes  and  make  less 
money  available,  the  people  cannot 
spend  it.  Does  the  Senator  agree  with 
me  that  that  statement  has  no  validity. 
because  if  the  lack  of  income  from  taxes 
would  prevent  spending,  we  would  not 
have  any  national  debt:  is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true.  It  merely,  means  that  the  Treasury 
Department,  i^hich  finances  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government,  has  no  choice 
except  to  go  out  into  the  money  market 
and  borrow  money  at  the  high  prevailing 
rate  of  interest,  which  is  around  8  per- 
cent. Already  it  is  costing  us  close  to 
$1'2  billion  per  month  just  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  We  have 
been  running  deficits  in  this  Govern- 
ment for  the  past  15  to  20  years.  We 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  have  obligations  and  that  we 
in  Congress  have  obligations  to  provide 
the  revenue  to  finance  the  Government. 


I  was  one  of  the  authors,  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  a  couple  of 
years  ago  that  put  through  this  surtax 
on  the  request  of  the  then  President 
Johnson,  and  I  said  then  that  we  had  no 
choice  at  that  time  except  to  pass  the 
surtax  bill  because  we  could  not  afford 
the  alternative  in  this  country,  which 
was  wild  inflation. 

My  criticism  of  the  action  then  was 
not  what  we  did  but  the  fact  that  it  took 
Congress  and  the  administration  so  long 
to  do  it,  because  had  we  taken  the  step 
to  raise  taxes  a  year  or  two  sooner  I  think 
that  we  would  not  have  had  the  wild  in- 
flation we  now  experience.  But  we  did 
not  take  action  soon  enough.  Nor  did 
Congress  exercise  proper  control  over 
•xpenditures.  That  is  why  inflation  is 
nmning  wild  today. 

By  all  means,  now  that  we  have  at 
least  some  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  con- 
trol Inflation;  let  us  not  take  this  back- 
ward step.  Let  us  hold  the  brakes  on 
until  we  know  that  we  have  inflation 
under  control. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  President,  I  withhold  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 

1  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  not 
for  the  same  reasons  that  have  been 
«iven  on  this  floor  today  but  for  the  main 
reason  that  I  think  the  amendment  is 
being  considered  at  the  wrong  time  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  Chair  will  recall  that  before  we  re- 
cessed last  August,  I  made  the  state- 
ment that  we  were  willing  to  so  only  so 
far  as  December  31,  until  we  found  out 
what  was  going  to  be  done  about  closing 
some  of  the  loopholes  in  our  tax  struc- 
ture. 

Prom  reading  the  record  and  listening 
to  the  debate  on  this  floor,  the  same  peo- 
ple who  are  clamoring  for  fiscal  respon- 
sibility are  the  same  people  who  are  de- 
fending the  favoritism  in  the  tax  struc- 
ture. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  concerned,  I  want  to  make  this 
abundantly  clear:  That  I  am  not  so 
much  against  the  extension  of  the  tax 
for  another  6  months,  but  I  want  to 
find  out  first  on  whose  back  we  will  put 
this  load. 

We  have  favoritism  upon  favoritism 
in  our  tax  structure.  We  should  decide, 
first,  how  we  can  close  the  loopholes  and 
then  we  should  decide  what  we  should  do 
about  extension  of  the  surtax. 

When  the  proper  time  comes,  I  will  be 
no  less  courageous  to  stand  up  and  say 
that  we  should  have  an  extension  of  the 
surtax,  but  at  this  moment  I  want  to  find 
out  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  the 
oil  depletion  allowance.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  these  other  favoritisms 
in  the  tax  structure?  Then.  I  will  vote 
for  the  surtax.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when,  before  we  extend  any  tax.  we 
should  clean  up  the  tax  structure  by  re- 
moving all  the  favoritism  in  it. 


For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will  be 
glad  to  jrleld  such  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  as  he  may  require 

Mr.  President,  first  I  wish  to  say  to  tlie 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  I  agr*« 
that  we  need  to  close  many  of  the  loop- 
holes. He  has  been  advocating  that  fr  r 
years,  and  so  have  I.  But  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  agree  that  this  is  true  not  only  )f 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  but  also  m 
other  areas.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  I  will  be  with 
him  in  trying  to  close  these  loopholes  be- 
cause it  needs  to  be  done.  Yesterday  we 
saw  the  result  of  a  vote  to  close  some  of 
these  loopholes,  but  we  lost.  We  just  did 
not  have  the  votes.  They  were  important 
loopholes.  I  thought,  that  should  be 
closed.  We  must  let  the  American  people 
know  that  whatever  taxes  are  laid  upon 
them  will  be  equitably  and  equally  Aif- 
tributed  across  the  board.  I  want  to  let 
the  Senator  know  that  while  I  disagree 
with  his  position  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment I  respect  his  position.  I  think  that 
we  have  no  choice  except  to  extend  th.? 
surcharge  for  another  6  months.  A  $:i 
billion  extra  loss  in  revenue  at  this  time 
cannot  be  permitted. 

I  take  a  back  seat  to  no  one.  and  join 
the  Senator  in  saying  that  we  should 
close  these  loopholes.  I  hope  that  before 
this  bill  is  out  of  here  we  can  really  close 
some  of  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  we  had  the  same  colloquy  at)out  4 
or  5  months  ago,  when  I  said  at  that 
time  that  we  should  close  the  lo(^holes 
first.  This  idea  saying  that  we  will  ex- 
tend the  tax  now  and  take  a  chance  on 
what  will  happen  on  the  loopholes,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  not  ready 
to  buy  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  You  straighten  out 
your  tax  structure  and  then  I  will  talk  to 
you  about  extension. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Well.  I 
guess  we  can  find  an  excuse  for  anything 
put  in  this  bill  together,  so  we  take  it  or 
leave  it. 

I  hope  that  In  the  days  ahead  Sena- 
tors who  are  trying  to  close  some  of  the 
loopholes — they  Eind  our  friends  who 
have  been  attacking  the  tax  reform  bill- 
will  be  present  and  helping  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  as  much 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  Senators 
will  look  at  the  summary  of  H.R.  13270, 
the  blue  pamphlet  that  I  have  asked  to 
have  placed  on  the  desk  of  every  Sena- 
tor, and  turn  to  page  138,  they  will  see 
the  amount  of  money  proposed  to  be 
raised  by  the  bill  through  so-called  loop- 
hole-closing measures.  They  will  see  how 
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these  amounts  phase  in  and  will  account 
for  more  and  more  income  as  the  years 
go  by  They  wiU  see  all  the  various  Items 
and  provisions  in  the  bUl  that  will  raise 
additional  income. 

The  biggest  item  of  income  would  be 
the  last  item  before  the  total,  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit,  starting  with  $2.5 
billion  in  1970  and  providing  $2,990  mil- 
lion in  the  foUowUig  year.  Senators  will 
see  how  much  will  be  raised  from 
changes  In  the  treatment  of  corporate 
capital  gains,  foundations,  the  unrelated 
business  income  of  exempt  organizations, 
charitable  contributions,  farm  losses, 
multiple  corporations,  accumulation 
trusts,  banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions, percentage  depletion,  production 
payments,  and  regulated  utilities.  In  ad- 
dition there  Is  a  $650  million  Item  on 
preference  income. 

So  the  bill  provides  many  tax  in- 
creases, the  largest  single  item  being 
the  repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit, 
which  would,  in  full  operation,  produce 
$3.3  billion  a  year.  The  bUl  also  imposes 
large  tax  increases  on  people  who  are  in 
preferred  positions  and  have  preferred 
types  of  income  or  deductions. 

The  only  thing  the  committee  de- 
clined to  do.  really,  was  to  tax  the  in- 
terest on  State  and  local  bonds.  The 
present  difficulties  the  States  and  cities 
are  encountering  in  raising  funds  and 
the  effect  such  a  tax  might  have  on  this 
already  difficult  situation  persuaded  the 
committee  not  to  take  this  action. 

There  are  many  who  have  second 
thoughts  about  the  bill.  It  is  felt  by  some 
that  the  investment  tax  credit  should  be 
repealed.  It  is  felt  by  others  that  we 
should  not  repeal  the  Investment  tax 
credit. 

I  would  hope,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  that  so  long  as  we  have 
Included  provisions  to  raise  more  money. 
It  should  be  our  intention  to  keep  the 
revenue-raising  Items  In  the  bill  until 
out  Of  course,  if  the  Senate  knocked 
them  out,  it  would  be  the  privilege  of  any 
Senator  to  seek  a  tax  to  increase  the 
overall  amount. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  ex8w:tly  the 
point  which  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  makes.  I  know  there  Is  much  in 
the  bill,  but  merely  because  It  is  in  the 
bill  does  not  mean  that  that  Is  the  bill 
that  will  pass  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would 
first  like  to  know  what  the  bill  provides 
for  closing  loopholes;  then  let  us  decide 
what  exceptions  will  be  made.  That  is 
the  point  I  make.  I  want  to  know  what 
the  attitude  of  the  Senate  will  be  about 
closing  tax  loopholes.  We  cannot  put 
this  burden  on  the  backs  of  the  people. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  cannot  accept  the  re- 
sponsibUity.  because  any  Senator  can 
call  up  or  offer  any  amendment  he  wants 
to.  now  or  later. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  will  agree,  will  he  not,  that  the 
House  reduced  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance to  20  percent,  and  that  the  Senate 
committee  "upped"  it? 

I  should  like  to  know  a  little  more 
about  that  before  I  vote  on  the  surtax. 
I  have  not  heard  that  question  debated 
yet. 


It  is  said  that  we  need  the  money. 
I  know  we  need  the  money,  but  the 
question  is.  Whence  wUl  it  come?  Will  it 
come,  again,  from  the  little  people,  or  will 
it  come  equitably  from  every  taxpayer  In 
the  country?  That  is  my  question.  If 
the  Senator  will  give  me  the  answer  to 
that  question.  I  will  make  up  my  mind. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  the  only  one 
who  proposed  tax  reforms  or  who  wants 
them.  The  Senate  committee  reduced 
the  amount  to  be  raised  from  reform 
measures  by  the  House  by  about  $250 
million.  We  would  have  raised  it  if  we 
had  been  allowed  to  retain  the  depletion. 
We  cannot  all  have  our  way  about  tax 
reform.  Some  items  we  get,  and  some  we 
do  not. 

I  proposed  that  we  have  a  carry-for- 
ward basis,  so  that  a  person  would  not 
get  a  stepped-up  basis  when  he  inherited 
property,  which  aUows  the  appreciation 
of  the  property  prior  to  death  to  escape 
taxation.  But  I  did  not  have  my  way 
about  that.  Even  so,  there  are  still  a 
large  number  of  revenue  increases  in  the 
bill  from  tax  reforms. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that;  but 
when  we  talk  about  fiscal  responsibility, 
let  us  not  talk  out  of  both  sides  of  oui- 
mouth.  That  is  all  I  say. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
one  thing  should  be  pointed  out  definite- 
ly because  the  cost  of  living  is  continu- 
ing to  rise.  I  think  it  is  most  important 
that  someone  should  explain  the  opposi- 
tion to  some  of  the  provisions  for  tax 
increases  in  the  bUl.  I  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  will  listen  to  an  argument 
against  the  surtax  which  was  made  by 
the  administration,  outside  these  Halls, 
because  it  deals  with  inflation.  It  is  a 
news  dispatch  from  the  UPI  at  11:44 
this  morning.  It  reads: 

Wholesale  Prices 
Washington. — Wholesale  prices  Jumped 
another  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  In  Novem- 
ber because  of  the  sharp  rise  In  the  cost  of 
farm  products,  the  Labor  Department  esti- 
mated today. 

The  wholesale  price  level  was  4.5  above  the 
figure  a  year  ago. 

Preliminary  figures  released  by  the  de- 
partment's Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  (BIS) 
said  wholesale  prices  of  farm  products  rose 
an  estimated  2.3  per  cent  during  this  month. 
Industrial  commodities  roee  0.2  per  cent 
while  proceeeed  food  and  feeds  averaged  the 
same  as  In  October. 

Such  increases  at  the  wholesale  level  nor- 
mally signal  new  retail  price  hikes  in  the 

offing. 

The  November  rise  In  the  wholesale  prices 
matched  the  October  advance,  which  fol- 
lowed three  months  of  smaller  Increases  that 
appeared  to  Indicate  Nixon  administration 
antl-lnflatlon  poUclee  might  be  taking  effect. 

The  0.4  per  cent  rise  equaled  the  percentage 
increase  In  consumer  prices  In  October,  re- 
ported last  week.  This  aK>eared  to  offer  little 
hope  that  consumer  price  Increases  would  be 
abating  In  the  coming  months. 

The  November  rise  pushed  the  wholesale 
price  index  to  114.5,  which  meant  that  goods 
which  cost  $10  at  wholesale  in  the  1957-59 
base  period  cost  $11.45  this  month. 

The  wholesale  price  Index  advanced  sharply 
during  the  first  sU  months  of  1969,  with 
monthly  Increases  ranging  from  0.4  per  cent 


in  February  and  June  up  to  0  8  per  cent  In 
January  and  May.  But  the  Increases  dropped 
off  to  0  1  per  cent  In  July  and  in  August, 
only  to  rise  to  0.2  per  cent  in  September  and 
to  0  4  per  cent  in  October  and  November. 


So  anyone  who  says  that  any  effort  is 
being  made  at  this  time,  with  this  bill, 
to  control  inflation,  just  absolutely  can- 
not substantiate  his  view  by  the  facts. 
Not  a  single  Senator  has  risen  to  sub- 
stantiate any  of  this  claim. 

But  the  administration  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  I  am  advocating  and  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  is  ad- 
vocating today,  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Princeton  to  the  Tax  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica Symposium  by  Herbert  Stein,  one 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  I  read  a  portion  of  his  speech. 
After  Mr.  Stein  had  described  the  theory 
which  has  been  laid  before  the  country, 
a  theory  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
false  and  has  left  people  standing  aghast 
as  to  why  the  principle  of  high  interest 
rates  and  tight  money  does  not  work. 
President  Nixon's  Economic  Adviser 
said,  2  days  ago: 

However,  subsequent  analysis  suggested 
that  a  temporary  tax  change  would  have 
little  effect  on  private  spending,  by  either 
businesses  or  households.  This  view  has  ap- 
parently been  confirmed  by  experience  with 
the  temporary  tax  surcharge  enacted  In  1968. 
The  rise  of  business  investment  which  fol- 
lowed the  enactment  of  the  surcharge  was  so 
big  that  one  can  hardly  expect  to  detect 
any  repressive  effect  of  the  surcharge  on 
the  corporate  profits  tax.  Microscopic  analy- 
sis may  yet  discover  some  effect  of  the  sur- 
charge on  consumption.  But  in  any  case  we 
are  going  to  say  that  the  effect  was  small  and 
late. 

Then,  this  conclusion: 
In   fact,   the    final    analysis   of   the    1968 
episode — 

Which  is  the  surtax  we  are  debating  at 
this  moment — 

May  yet  reveal  that  the  net  effect  of  th« 
surchage  was  inflationary. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  May  I  have  another  2 

minutes?  .,     •  u   ♦!,„ 

Mr    BYRD   of   Virginia.   I   yield   the 

Senator  from  Indiana  2  additional  min- 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  other  words,  these 
factors  indicate  more  unemployment  and 
higher  interest  rates.  Mr.  William  Butler, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished   econo- 
mists in  America,  of  Morgan  Guaranty, 
said  last  week  there  is  only  one  reason 
that  the  prime  rate  is  not  being  in- 
creased—and I  predict  it  will  soon  be  in- 
creased—from its  8  Vi -percent  rate  of  to- 
day   and  that  is  because  they  fear  the 
wrath  of  Congress;  but  ultimately  they 
will  do  it,  because  just  this  past  week,  a 
triple  A  utlUty  bond  sold  for  the  highest 
rate  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  said  an  immediate  increase  in 
interest  rates  across  the  board  would  be 
forthcoming. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  tight 
money  policy  and  the  surtax  are  stopping 
the  economy  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  But  they  are 
not  stopping  inflation.  That  Is  what  I  am 
saying :  This  administration  is  now  faced 
with  an   inflation  credibility  gap,  and 
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someone   will   have   to  answer  for   that 
one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware, 
who  said  that  there  is  only  one  way  to 
effectively  reduce  taxes,  and  that  is  to 
control  spending.  I  agree  thoroughly  with 
that  assertion,  and  the  record  of  the  past 
4  years  will  bear  out  that  my  votes  have 
been  cast  precisely  along  that  line. 

I  believe,  too.  that  the  way  to  control 
Inflation  is  to  control  spending.  In  the 
long  run,  it  is  controlled  spending,  and 
not  continued  Increases  in  taxes,  that 
will  most  effectively  and  lastingly  com- 
bat inflation. 

The  assertion  has  been  made  on  this 
floor  today  that  the  Senate  has  two 
choices:  One  is  to  continue  this  .surtax, 
which  will  bring  into  the  Government 
$2  billion  during  the  current  fiscal  year; 
or.  if  that  is  not  done,  it  will  Increase 
the  national  debt  by  $2  billion. 

-I  submit  there  is  a  third  choice,  and 
that  is  the  choice  I  think  the  Senate 
should  take:  To  eliminate  this  surtax  of 
$2  billion,  ajid  oflfset  it  by  a  decrease  in 
spending.  I  submit  that  that  can  be  done 
and  should  be  done.  I  point  to  just  one 
area  as  an  example:  It  has  been  proposed 
that  spending  for  foreign  aid  be  increased 
by  $1  billion  this  year  over  last  year.  I 
submit  that  that  cannot  be  justified.  That 
$1  billion  increase  cannot  be  justified,  and 
that  is  only  one  area  where  sharp  reduc- 
tions can  be  made.  There  are  many  other 
such  areas. 

The  able  Senator  from  Delaware 
brought  out  another  point  with  which  I 
thoj-oughly  agree.  He  said  there  i.s  a 
time  for  truth  in  govei-nment.  That  is 
really  the  basis  and  the  number  one 
reason  why  I  have  submitted  this  amend- 
ment: because  I  think  that  this  surtax, 
which  was  put  on  almost  2  years  ago,  and 
which  automatically  expired  on  June  30, 
1969,  and  was  continued  as  a  temporary 
measure,  should  come  off,  or  else  it 
will  become  a  permanent  tax.  Even 
though  this  tax  was  put  on  as  a  tempo- 
rary tax,  expiring  automatically  on  June 
30,  1969.  it  has  already  been  extended 
once,  and  now  it  is  propo.sed  to  extend  it 
again.  I  submit  that  that  is  why  people 
become  cynical  with  government — and 
the  American  people  have  become  cynical 
with  this  Govei'nment,  because  we,  the 
leaders  of  the  Government,  tell  the  peo- 
ple one  thing  and  then  do  something 
else. 

When  it  comes  to  using  this  tax  to  con- 
trol inflation.  I  ask  this  question  of  the 
Senate,  just  as  I  asked  it  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  when  he  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance:  How  do  you 
fight  inflation  by  taking  $2  billion  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  wage  earners  and  the 
taxpayers  so  they  cannot  spend  the 
money,  and  turning  it  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  the  Government  can 
spend  the  money?  I  submit  that  that  is 
not  the  way  to  control  inflation.  The  way 
to  control  inflation  is  to  get  Government 
spending  under  control,  and  not  con- 
tinually make  permanent  taxes  which 
were  first  put  on  as  temporary  measures. 


There  is  $2  billion  involved  in  this 
amendment — $2  billion  for  this  fiscal 
year  1970.  I  dislike  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment lose  that  revenue  at  this  time:  but 
I  believe,  first,  that  it  can  be  offset  by 
reductions  in  spending,  and  second,  that 
the  advantage  gained  by  keeping  faith 
with  the  people  will  be  more  important 
than  maintaining  the  tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.sh  I 
could  share  the  optimism  of  my  friend 
from  Virginia  about  making  good  this 
loss  of  revenue  by  a  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures. I  am  afraid,  however,  that 
the  realities  do  not  .substantiate  what  the 
Senator  has  said. 

It  is  very  easy  to  talk  about  expendi- 
ture Induction,  but  we  simply  do  not  have 
enough  votes  to  achieve  that  expendi- 
ture reduction.  We  have  to  face  up  to  the 
reality  of  the  way  appropriations  are 
going  in  this  session.  They  are  going  up, 
and  not  down. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  comment  about 
the  failure  of  the  surtax  to  do  anything 
about  inflation.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago,  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, we  had  testimony  from  many  of 
the  leading  economists  in  this  country. 
To  a  man.  they  indicated  the  desirability 
of  a  blend  of  an  increase  in  taxes  and  a 
reduction  in  expenditures.  Upon  inter- 
rogation, they  agreed  that  the  increase 
in  taxes  would  have  only  a  delayed  im- 
pact on  inflation,  and  the  reason,  of 
course,  is  quite  obvious:  People  who  have 
a  higher  tax  bill,  who  want  to  make  pur- 
chases, will  go  into  their  savings  ac- 
counts and  make  those  purchases,  and 
it  will  not  be  until  some  months  or  pos- 
sibly even  a  year  or  two  later  that  the 
impact  of  that  tax  increase  will  be  felt, 
as  far  as  inflation  is  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  testified  unan- 
imously that  a  reduction  in  Federal 
spending  would  have  an  almost  imme- 
diate impact.  It  is  tragic  that  inflation 
has  continued.  I  do  not  think  anyone  in 
this  country,  any  economist,  expected  to 
have  the  results  of  the  $25  billion  deficit 
continue  as  long  as  they  have.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  our  country's  history  that 
we  had  a  comparable  economic  situation. 
I  think  it  may  not  satisfy  people  to 
say  that  if  we  had  not  had  a  surtax,  in- 
flation would  have  been  worse,  but  econ- 
omists will  tell  you  it  would  have  been 
worse. 

For  the  sake  of  coming  out  with  a 
reasonable  balance  between  expenditures 
and  revenue.  I  thmk  it  would  be  tragic 
to  subtract  from  the  income  of  the 
Treasury  S2  to  $3  billion  in  revenue  by 
adopting  the  Byrd  amendment.  I  share 
the  Senator's  concern  about  spending, 
and  I  have  done  my  share  of  voting  to 
reduce  appropriations.  But  the  fact  is 
that  we  do  not  have  the  votes  to  do  it.  and 
in  that  climate,  I  thmk  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  we  simply  must  insure  the 
revenue  to  the  Treasury,  if  we  do  not 
want  to  have  more  inflation  and  higher 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  E>resident,  I 
admit  that  if  the  surtax  is  eliminated,  it 
will  make  the  budgetary  choices  ahead 


of  us  more  difficult.  However.  I  feel  that 
we  must  undergo  necessary-  discipline 
We  must  control  spending. 

In  the  long  run.  controlled  spending 
and  not  repeated  extensions  of  tax  in- 
creases will  best  combat  inflation.  The 
surtax  Ls  put  on  as  a  temporary  tax.  And 
It   is   fast   becoming   a   permanent    tax 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
I  feel  it  is  important  that  Congress  kec]) 
faith  with  the  people.  This  tax  was  put 
on  as  a  temporarj'  tax.  It  automaticallv 
expired  last  fall.  It  has  been  extendc(, 
once.  It  is  now  proposed  that  it  be  ex- 
tended again. 

We  have  heard  overtures  that  it  may  br 
necessary  in  the  views  of  some  people  tu 
extend  it  beyond  next  June  30. 

I  think  It  is  important  to  eliminate  ii 
now.  if  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  tht 
people  who  have  become  cynical  about 
Government,  because  we  tell  them  oni 
thing  and  subsequently  do  somethini' 
else. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  earlier  thi.- 
year  I  took  the  po.sition  that  I  would  op- 
pose extension  of  the  surtax,  particularly 
if  the  extension  were  not  accompanied 
by  meaningful  tax  reform. 

This  was  my  reasoning. 

First,  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
surtax  has  been  effective  in  slowing  the 
climb  in  prices. 

And  second,  a  10-  or  5-prrcpnt  increase 
on  top  of  an  inequitable  tax  .system  would 
increase  existing  inequities. 

F(jr  example,  the  October  20  edition  oi 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  carried  the 
report  that  in  1967.  399  individuals  who.sr 
incomes  totaled  S185  million  paid  no 
Federal  income  taxes.  Five  percent  oi 
nothinu  is  still  nothing. 

Today  we  vote  on  ending  the  .surtax 
this  year.  I  will  vote  to  end  the  surtax 
for  the  .same  reasons  I  opposed  its  ex- 
tension this  spring.  It  .still  has  not  been 
proven  that  the  surtax  is  an  effective 
anti-inflationary  tool. 

And  we  have  yet  to  enact  tax  reform 

If  after  we  have  completed  work  on 
tax  reform  and  tax  relief  provisions  of 
this  bill  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of 
Federal  revenues.  I  might  then  recon- 
sider my  vote  on  the  surtax.  However, 
such  reconsideration  will  be  based  on  the 
degree  of  tax  reform  and  the  nature  of 
tax  relief.  Certainly,  the  major  portion 
of  tax  relief  should  flow  to  those  who  can 
least  afford  to  carry  the  present  tax 
burden. 

And  finally,  any  reconsideration  of  the 
surtax  will  also  depend  on  whether  a  case 
can  be  made  that  the  surtax  is  vital  to 
the  effort  to  stem  rising  prices. 

RELIEF     FOR    THE    AVERAGE    AMERICAN     TAXPAYER 

Mr.  CODD.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  and  I  do  so  without  hesi- 
tation. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  need  for  the  extension  of  the 
surcharge  to  combat  inflation.  I  am  very 
aware  of  this  spiraling  inflation  which 
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lia-s  Plagued  our  ^^o"o"^>;;°;.^",;:^,^e^°a"e 

time    I    feel,    however,    that    there    aie 

ither  wavs  to  handle  inflation  without 

?mSsing  a  surcharge  across  the  board. 

we  all  know  what  is  wrong  with  our 

lax  'v.^tem.  and  it  is  up  to  this  Congress 

'ocorrect  the  flagrant  abuses  and  m- 

equities  which  have  existed  for  so  long. 

We  all  know  that  the  very  Poo,^ /"  "°^ 

reallv  have  a  tax  problem,  and  the  ven 

Hch  can.  as  we  well  know,  take  care  of 

''^Burl'mt  about  the  average  man,  the 
on?  iho  works  for  his  living,  the  one 
who  ha-s  been  the  chief  source  of  our 
tax  revenues  for  years? 

ThS  is  the  man  I  am  worried  about 
midd  e  American  or  whatever  you  want 
^  Si  him  I  am  worried  about  him.  bu^ 
morfthan  that.  I   think  we  owe  him 

'°TheSe  Mr.  President.  I  cast  my 
JemfZr  of  repealing  this  5-percent 

'"¥he  average  American  ^^-^^^^n.^f,^ 
carrying  a  dispioportionate  shaie  of  the 
burden,  and  it  is  high  t>me  that  Congress 
showed  an  interest  in  giving  him  some 

'^f  Ihall  continue  to  vote  on  this  tax 
bill  in  support  of  all  measures  ^^;hlch  will 
prmTde  this  essential  relief  for  the  a%.er- 

^^'^r;SESmXSFFICER.  All  time 
haT-mg  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree 
inE  to  the  amendment  by  the  senator 
from  Virginia.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  navs  have  been  ordered,  and  the 

^^^LtLisSnt'^^SJative  clerk  called 

^^Mr^^INOUYE  'after  having  voted  in 
th?negatU-e> .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
£i  with  the  distinguished  Senat^or  f^om 
Texas  'Mr.  Yarborough".  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  -ould  vote  "vea^ 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
•na^  ••  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  -after 
having  voted  in  the  aflirmativej .  On 
fms  vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  dis- 
fr^guTshed  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
lom  Montana  -Mr.  MansfieldK  H  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nav  ••  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  withdraw 

""mt^COOK  <  after  having  voted  in  the 
-if^matU'e^K  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pSr  wUh  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  .Mr.  Baker)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote    nay.    If  I 
^ere   permitted   to   vote,   I   would   vote 
••vea  "I  therefore  withdraw  mv  vote. 
■  Mr  SAXBE  '  after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative..  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pSr^-?th  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
^'entucky  'Mr.  Coopers  If  he  -ere  Pr^s- 
p^t  ind  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay.    If 
riere  perrStted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
•'vea  ••  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 
"Mr    BYRD   of   West  Virginia.   I   an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
,  Mr  Bayh  I .  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr. 
CHURCH),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
Mr  ELi-ENDER. ,  the  senator  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Ervin..  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
^toffrom  Montana  'MrJNiANsrxELD)   th^ 
Senator  from  Arkanas  'Mr.  McClellan)  . 
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and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr. 
RiBicoFF '    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  'Mr.  Jackson >.  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nelson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Yarborough.. 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announced  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton 'Mr.  Jackson)   would  vote  "nay^ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  ^^om  Wis- 
consin <Mr.  NELSON  >  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolma  'Mr. 
Ervin  )  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  would  vote  yea 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 

would  vote  "nay."  THov,n 

on  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
,Mr  CHURCH)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  >Mr.  Ellender  ».  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  'yea-  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "'nay. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr^ 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
,Mr.  COOPER) ,  the  Senator  froni  Arizona 
(Mr  Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  'Mr.  GoopelD,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott i,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  'Mr.  Stevens)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mi. 
MUNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
Baker)  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  -Mr.  Brooke ).  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  'Mr.  Goodell)  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvama  'Mr_  Scott -, 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
Stevens)  would  each  vote  "nay. 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker)  and  that 
of  the  senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr. 
cooper)  have  been  previously  an- 
nounced. „-, 
The  result  was  annoimced— j  eas  28. 

nays  49.  as  follows: 

(No.  159  Leg.] 
YEAS— 28 

Allen  Hartke  Moss 

^ibie  Hatfield  Pastore 

mfrdlck  HolUnps  Proxmire 

Bvrd  Va.  Hughes  Russell 

cluion  Jordan.  N.C.  Spong 

Dodd  Magnuson  ^^  [?  ^  «  t 

Sand  McCarthy  ij'"^^"'^„^„"'- 

Fong  McGovem  Young,  Ohio 

Gore  MetcalJ 

Hart  Montoya 

NAYS— 49 

Aiken  Gurney  Pe" 

»nntt  Hansen  „      \ 

Anderson  Harris  Prouty 

^^nmon"  Holland  |^^,^°  ^^ 

Bennett  Hrus^  IS  Nil  In  e 

r°:f  Jordan,  Idaho    Smith,  HI. 

^■'^'■^  T  on-  Sparkman 

Cotton  .     Z-  c;tpnnls 

rranslon  Mathias  S"   .    1„„ 

rffrtls  McOee  Symington 

g'''^'"  Mcnuyre  Thurmond 

gominlck  Miner  Towe^^^ 

Eagieton  Mo-^^a le  ^^^Xms.  Del. 

Fannin  wu^Sfe  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fvilbrlght  Muskle  xu      b, 

Gravel  Packwood 

Griffin  Pearson 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING   LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 

^^  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED-i 

Byrd  ol  ■West  Virginia,  for. 

Cook.  lor. 

Inouye,  against. 

Saxbe.  for. 


Baker 

Bayh 
Br<  )Oke 
Church 
Cooper 

Ellender 
Er\ln 


NOT  VOTING— 19 

Nelson 

Rlblciff 

Scott 

Stevens 

Yarborough 


Goldwater 

GoirtJell 

Jackjen- 

Kcnh^dS' 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Mundt 


So  the  amendment  <No.  287)  of  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  was  rejected. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vot«  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa£ 
agreed  to. 

ORDER   OF    BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident', I  ask  that  the  Chair  instruct  the 
^rpeant  at  Arms  to  clear  uhe  floor  of  all 
sSff  personnel  not  immediately  needed 
by  their  respective  Senators  or  the  com- 
mittee handling  the  bill- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  instructs  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to 
clear  the  floor  of  all  personnel  not  im- 
mediately needed  on  the  floor. 

The  senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 
Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  a 
point'  of  order.  There  are  sundo'  per- 
sons here  who  have  no  busme^  to  be 
here  Thev  are  standing  around,  l  asK 
that' the  order  of  the  Chair  be  enforced, 
^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  clear  the  fooT  "f  ?J^ 
personnel  not  immediately  needed  m  the 

^  Mr%'oUNG   of   Ohio,   I   thank   the 

"^  Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll.  ,     ^    „^« 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TAX     REFORM 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation now  before  us  is  so  ponderous  and 
complex  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  be- 
cSg  bogged   down   in   technicalities^ 
percentages  and  legal   jargon.   But   we 
must  rSnember  that  each  line  of  even' 
Te  of  the  585  pages  of  this  bill  has  a  di- 
rect and  vital  effect  on  a  segment  of  the 
American  economy.  We  must  remember 
tZ  very  few  of  the  tax  Provisions  in  th^ 
bill  will  act  in  a  vacuum,  just  as  ven  lew 
o  the  sections  of  the  present  tax  code  act 
alone  Our  tax  structure  must  be  vaewed 
i  a  delicate  multi-faceted  machme  de- 
Sned    however,  imperfectly,  to  collect 
the  revenues  necessary  to  support  our 
Federaroovemment.  This  highly  com- 
plex machine  has  "^^ny  levers^ptnieys. 
and  gears,  each  of  which  serves  to  en- 
courage or  discourage  a  ^Pecijc  response 
from  one  or  more  segments  of  the  econ 
omy  It  is  rare  that  one  part  of  this  ma 
Se  can  be  adjusted  without  a  reactK>n 
in  another  part.  It  is  equalb'  rare  that 
"chanS'In'the  tax  treatment  accorded 
one  industry  or  group  of  our  economy 
caS  be  made  without  affectmg  another^ 
Therefore.  I  must  caution  all  of  my 
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colleagues  against  over-reaction.  In  our 
zeal  to  adjust  the  tax  machine  so  that 
it  no  longer  elicits  economic  responses 
which  allow  154  men  and  women  to  in- 
crease their  worth  by  more  than  $200,000 
a  year  without  paying  any  Federal  tax, 
we  must  be  ctreful  not  to  throw  the 
machine  so  out  of  balance  that  It  ad- 
versely affects  the  remaining  millions 
of  men  and  women  who  pay  full  taxes. 
Vengeance,  however  justified,  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  reason  where  the  American 
economy  is  concerned. 

I  would  hate  to  think  that  all  the  man- 
power, thought,  and  time  which  has  been 
put  into  this  tax  "reform"  effort  was 
directed  at  the  infamous  154  which  we 
have  heard  to  much  about.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  think  that  our  purpose  here  in  the 
Senate  is  to  analyze  the  existing  tax 
structure  and  approve  changes  designed 
to  more  equitably  distribute  the  tax 
burden  in  accordance  with  overall  eco- 
nomic needs.  The  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  equity  and  the  needs  of  the 
economy. 

It  is  important  that  we  resist  the 
temptatMn  to  confuse  equality  with 
e<»uity.-The  economy  of  this  Nation  never 
has  been  and,  in  my  opinion,  never  should 
be  based  on  the  notion  that  all  should 
share  equally  in  the  fruits  of  the  system. 
Instead,  this  country  has  been  blessed 
with  an  essentially  free  enterprise  system 
which  has  made  use  of  a  free  market 
system  to  distribute  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices available  to  each  man  according  to 
his  ingenuity,  talent,  and  effort.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  would  have  the  most  pow- 
erful economy  in  the  world  today  if  the 
goal  of  our  tax  laws  had  been  to  bring 
about  equality  of  wealth. 

Consequently,  I  must  view  with  con- 
cern the  statements  of  those  who  claim 
that  the  sole  purpose  of  this  tax  bill 
must  be  to  close  so-called  "loopholes"  in 
the  tax  law.  Such  statements  are  attrac- 
tive at  first  glance.  We  must  remember, 
however,  that  a  tax  law  viewed  by  one 
man  as  a  loophole  represents  for  an- 
other man  a  reasonable  tax  incentive. 
What  appears  to  be  an  accident  of  the 
tax  laws  which  exists  solely  to  allow  a 
few  individuals  to  unjustly  enrich  them- 
selves may  well  be  a  carefully  designed 
attempt  to  provide  Incentive  to  elicit  a 
specific  economic  response  essential  to 
our  national  well-being. 

Many  of  the  so-called  loopholes  were 
not  accidents,  not  clandestine  creations 
of  a  few  legislators  who  were  controlled 
by  so-called  "fat  cats."  but  attempts  to 
use  the  tax  laws  to  stimulate  an  essen- 
tial segment  of  the  American  economy. 
None  of  these  Incentives  ever  became 
law  without  approval  of  at  least  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  Congress.  All 
of  them  were  considered  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  gladly  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  an  effort  to  eliminate 
tax  incentives  which  are  no  longer 
needed  and  to  close  loopholes  which  have 
been  so  abused  as  to  pervert  their  origi- 
nal purpose.  But  where  a  tax  incentive 
is  still  needed  to  bring  about  a  desirable 
response  from  a  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy, I  will  not  attack  it  merely  because 
it  is  popular  to  do  so  or  because  a  few 


individuals  are   benefiting    inordinately 
from  it. 

In  examining  a  tax  incentive,  or  "loop- 
hole" if  you  will,  the  test  for  retaining 
it  must  not  be  whether  we  can  exercise 
vengeance  on  individuals  who  are  in- 
creasing their  wealth  under  the  law.  In- 
stead the  test  should  be  twofold:  first, 
is  the  economic  response  encouraged  by 
the  tax  advantage  a  desirable  one?  If  it 
is,  then  we  must  determine  whether 
granting  the  tax  advantage  in  question 
Is  the  best  way  to  bring  about  the  re- 
sponse. If  It  is  the  best  way— that  Is,  if 
the  net  gain  to  the  economy  exceeds  the 
tax  revenue  lost  as  the  result  of  granting 
the  tax  advantage  by  a  great  enough 
margin,  then  it  should  not  be  abolished 
merely  because  a  few  individuals  profit 
greatly  from  it. 

That  Is  the  test,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
shall  apply  to  all  of  the  tax  Incentives 
which  are  under  review  In  this  bill.  Since 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  test  was  applied 
correctly  to  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  tax  law  dealt  with  in  this  bill.  I  shall 
have  several  amendments  to  remedy  that. 
I  will  endeavor  to  submit  my  amend- 
ments for  printing  well  in  advance  of  the 
time  when  I  shall  bring  them  up  so  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  give  detailed  attention  to 
the  intent  and  practical  effects  of  my 
changes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  appreciative  of 
the  great  strain  which  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  forced  to  work  under.  In  my 
opinion,  the  bill  reported  out  by  the 
committee  is  a  significant  improvement 
over  the  one  which  was  approved  by  the 
other  body.  But  I  cannot  support  the  bill 
as  it  is  now  written.  Unless  we  are  able 
to  achieve  substanltal  equity  for  the 
treatment  of  some  vital  segments  of  our 
economy  which  need  to  be  stimulated,  I 
greatly  fear  that  I  shall  be  unable  to 
recommend  final  passage. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     287  THKOUCH    300 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  number  of 
amendments  that  I  should  like  to  sub- 
mit at  this  time  to  be  printed.  I  shall 
have  appropriate  remarks  to  make  on 
them  as  they  are  called  up.  I  send  these 
amendments  to  the  desk  to  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, let  me  say.  first,  that  we  may  ex- 
pect two  or  three  more  votes  today, 
hopefully. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkz) 
plans  to  submit  two  or  three  amend- 
ments and  that  he  wants  votes  on  them 
today. 

Thus,  Senators  should  be  placed  on 
notice  that  there  may  be  two  or  three 
rollcall  votes  yet  today. 

However,  it  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  no  rollcall  votes  tomorrow. 


THANKSOIVINO  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 48. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  from  the  Senate  <S.  Con 
Res.  48)  to  adjourn  from  November  26, 
1969.  until  December  1.  1969,  which  wtLv 
in  line  4.  strike  out  the  period,  and  Insert 
a  semicolon  and  "and  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1969,  it  stand  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  noon  Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  13270),  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  agree  with  a  great 
deal  that  has  been  said  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas.  I  think 
there  is  much  misdirection  in  the  pend- 
ing bill.  In  some  areas  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  has  been  turned  away. 
There  have  been  some  deviations  from 
start  to  finish. 

May  I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas  how  many  amendments  he 
sent  to  the  desk  just  now?  I  understand 
the  Senator  sent  more  than  one  to  the 
desk. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Six. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Six.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. In  consideration  of  the  six  amend- 
ments, would  the  Senator  think  that  he 
would  agree  to  a  limited  time  or  that  the 
time  would  be  unlimited, 

Mr.  TOWER.  At  the  moment,  I  prefer 
not  to  agree  to  a  limited  time  situation 
because  I  think  when  we  are  dealing 
with  a  highly  complex  issue  such  as  tax 
reform.  Senators  should  have  adequate 
time  to  consider  it. 

Many  of  our  brethren  were  not  aw^aro 
that  we  would  plunge  hastily  into  voting 
on  amendments,  debating  on  amend- 
ments, and  agreeing  to  or  rejecting 
amendments  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  of 
this  week;  but,  apparently,  it  has  been 
determined  that  we  will  get  right  into 
it.  A  number  of  Senators  are  absent. 
They  are  absent  because  they  felt  there 
would  not  be  any  major  action  on  this 
tax  reform  bill  in  the  early  part  of  this 
week.  T?ierefore,  I  think  it  would  be  not 
in  the  best  Interests  of  good  legislative 
procedure  to  agree  to  a  controlled  time 
situation. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  agree  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Texas  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  about  this  bill  that 
should  be  examined  closely.  Many  Sena- 
tors have  been  busy  in  other  committees. 
In  my  case,  not  being  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  or  responsible  for 
the  bill,  we  do  have  a  report  which  I  re- 


ceived in  my  office  late  on  Friday.  It  is 
a  most  complex  document  as  it  stw^ds 
now.  The  bUl  is  over  500  pages  m  lengthy 
I  should  Uke  to  urge  my  coUeagrae  from 
Texas  that  we  take  the  proper  time,  that 
since  this  matter  of  tax  reform  has  been 
k?pt  waiting  for  12  years,  we  not  rush  m 
now  and  do  a  job  that  we  may  not  be 
pleaded  with  or  proud  of  ^hea  we  a^ 
Mr  TOWER.  I  concur  with  the  Jaena- 
tor  from  California.  How  many  of  the 
100  senators  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  the  bill,  to  ponder  it  in  great 
detail,  and  digest  It?  I  would  sugg^t  that 
there  are  not  many.  I  think  we  need  tax 
reform   We  need  a  complete  recodifica- 
tion of  what  is  an  antiquated  tex  struc- 
ture But  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  act  hastily  on  this  measure 
which  might  have  been  devised  merely 
in  response  to  popular  whim  or  a  Partic- 
ular economic  fiscal  monetary  situation 
which  happens  to  exist  at  this  momen^ 
When  we  pass  tax  reform,  we  will  be 
passing  tax  legislation  that  will  affect  the 
wSe  economy  of  the  United  fates  of 
America  for  years  and  years  to  come^ 
There  are  some  things  in  the  bill  that 
need  to  be  remedied,  such  as  the  efforte 
to  make  it  possible  for  a  few  people  m 
this  country  to  go  without  Payinf  any 
taxes.  I  have  no  sympathy  for  them>  I 
am  the  son  of  a  clergyman  by  way  of 
background.  I  have  never  earned  a  great 
deal  of  money,  yet  I  have  always  felt 
that  I  have  paid  an  inordinate  tax  bm 
and.  therefore.  I  would  not  like  to  see 
a  few  people  getting  off  scot  free^  I  thmk 
we  are  running  the  grave  risk  of  throw- 
ing out  the  baby  with  the  water.  We 
are  running  the  grave  risk  of  destroying 
the  incentives  which  have  niad%us  the 
greatest  industrial  power  on  the  face  ol 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  have  received  more 
mail,' more  visits,  more  telephone  calls, 
more  telegrams  from  more  people  with 
regard  to  the  tax  bill  than  anything  smce 
I  came  to  the  Senate.  .  ^  ^^.  ,, 

Coming  here  as  a  sort  of  surprise  entr. 
as  it  were,  from  a  background  of  actmg 
on  the  stage,  I  received  an  inordinate 
amount  of  mail  at  the  begmning.  The 
mail  has  been  varied.  It  occurs  as  a  re- 
Zioi  the  many  facets  and  comple«Ues 
that  go  to  make  up  the  State  which  I 
have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent. 

Mr  President,  one-tenth  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  tue  Umted  States  resf^m 
the  State  of  California.  I  find  it  hard 
to  find  one  industry  or  one  group  m  the 
United  States  that  is  not  heavily  rep- 
resented in  the  State  of  Cal^forma 

As  I  have  gone  through  the  bill  with 
neople  who  represent  their  communi- 
ty good,  honest  people,  productive  peo- 
ple leaders  in  charity  activities  people 
who  have  taken  the  lead  m  buildmg 
hospitals,  museums,  aiid  P^vate  coUeg^. 
they  are  aU  concerned  and  worried.  They 
are  frightened.  reaUy.  as  to  the  result  of 
some  of  the  things  that  are  in  this  bill, 
or  were  in  It.  , 

I  must  say  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
do™  magnificent  job.  but  tliere  is  st^ 
fo  much  ofTls  one  of  our  dlsttagvushed 
colleagues  said  to  me  facetiously.  "I  not 


only  did  not  read  it:  I  could  not  even 

"^"^e  ?ax"reform  that  the  Senate  enacte 
at  this  time  wlU  affect  the  future  of  mte 
country  for  many,  many  years  to  come_ 
I  merefore  commend  my  distlnginshed 
colleague  from  Texas  for  suggesting  ti^at 
we  be  not  hasty,  when  we  are  told  that 
TherV  wUl  be  a  vote  at  a  time  certeln, 
regardless  of  whether,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  majority  of  this  body.  It  is 
the  proir.  the  effective,  or  the  safe  way 

TtWnrthat  we  should  stop  a^d  tjilnk 
a  littie  bit.  The  deliberations  of  this  bo^ 
are  the  safeguards  for  the  country.  We 
are  supposed  to  take  the  time,  the  trou- 
ble to  discuss  the  issues  and  to  be  neip- 
ful'in  debate,  and  make  as  certam  m  we 
humanly  can  that  the  decisions  we  make 
wUl  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all  the  peo- 
ple ol  this  country. 

AS  my  distinguished  colleague  has  said 
in  order  to  stop  some,  we  may  be  doUig 
great  damage  to  others  who  do  not  de- 
serve any  damage,  who  have  been  com- 
DlvuiK  With  the  law  completely. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  that  have 
concerned  the  Senator  from  California^ 
I  am  glad  that  my  colleague  from  the 
ereat  State  of  Texas  has  spoken  out  on 
the  matter  at  this  particular  time.  I  hope 
thlt^  we  progress,  we  wlU  not  be  rushed, 
we  will  not  be  pushed,  we  wUl  not  be  hur- 
ried' that  we  will  have  time  to  examine 
all  of  these  matters  carefuUy:  to  make 
certain  that  tiiey  do  what  we  intend,  and 
not  that  we  will  come  up  with  some  sur- 
nrlses.  I  think  we  would  do  well  to  take 
our  time  and  not  be  rushed  in  these  mat- 
ters, because  this  measure  is  of  great 
importance,  and  we  must  not,  under  any 
clrcumstanceis,  disappoint  the  American 
people  who  put  tiieir  trust  in  us   in  our 
wisdom  and  experience,  by  sending  us 
here  as  their  representatives. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks,  and  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  them.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
the  world's  greatest  deUberative  body. 
William  S.  -White,  In  his  book  "The  Cit- 
adel "  said  the  primary  function  of  the 
senate  is  to  protect  the  minority  from 
the  precipitate  and  the  emotional  tyran- 
nies of  the  majority.  I  ttilnk  tiiat  Is  what 
we  should  be  engaged  in  ri«ht  now 

I   think,   too.  we   have  for  too  long 
thought  in  terms  of  a  popular  myth,  that 
there  are  two  groups  in  this  coimtry.  one 
group  caUed  the  consumers  and  another 
group  caUed  the  producers.  Indeed,  every 
American  is  botti  a  consumer  and  a  pro- 
ducer, and  if  we  destroy  the  jobs  of  a  lot 
of  producers  by  destroying  the  incentiv^ 
that  make  them  producers,  then  we  w^U 
certainly  destroy  a  lot  of  <>onsume^to 
this  country.  I  hope  we  bear  that  in  mind^ 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  Uie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield.  .  ^.w  <„ 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  have  hsbened  with  to- 
ter^  to  the  discussion  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  and  find  myself  in  sympathy 
wito  Sfe  proposition  ^-^^^^^^^l 
ceming  limitations  on  debate,  when  we 
a^Xed  wltii  a  stack  of  volumes  which 
we  see  in  front  of  us,  when  we  look  at  the 


printed  hearings,  when  we  look  at  a  ye^ 
S^Sex  bill  and  consider  Uie  fact  ^t 
^^e  its  first  appearance  on  t^e  floor 
vesterday  It  certainly  does  not  seem  to 
bf  m  S  good  order  to  limit  debate  on 
amenSnts  tiiat  are  taken  up  at  the 

"  mha^Sey  are  not  Particularly  ^m- 
pucated  in  and  of  themselves,  but  they 
fit  into  a  larger  pattern,  and  we  do  not 
know  yet  what  that  larger  pattern  is.  A 
s!^nator  has  no  way  of  finding  out  in  the 
discussion  what  that  pattmi  ^■ 

I  would  be  constrained  to  consider 
very  deliberately  any  further  req^^fts  for 
unanimous-consent  requests  to  limit  de- 
bate until  we  have  had  time  to  study  the 
bill  the  report,  and  the  hearings,  so  we 
know  where  we  are  going. 

We  have  not  ground  out  much  leg- 
islation this  year  and  I  know  the  leader- 
ship  on  boUi  sides  of  Uie  aisle  is  a  little 
restive,  but  tiiat  reasoning  is  sniall  l^c 
for  rushing  deUberation  of  legislation 
that  is  as  important  and  massive  in  its 
impact  on  the  economic  and  s?clologi<^l 
structure  of  this  Nation  as  tiie  bill  ^e 
are  presently  considering. 

Mr  TO-WER.  I  agree  with  the  sena- 
tor, l' certainly,  for  one.  am  not  one  who 
will  agree  to  controUed  time  until  such 
time  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  bill.  Then  perhaps  controlled 
time  would  be  in  order,  but  not  untU 
that  time. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT-CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con-  , 
f erence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2276)  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  authorization  for  research 
relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act^  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port wUl  be  read  for  the  information  of 

^^Th^^^istant   legislative   clerk   read 

^^fr^?  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  November  24,  1969.  p.  35526. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the   present  consideration 

of  the  report?  o»r,ot* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report^ 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
8  the  Senate  unanimously  agreed  to  a 
?-iear  extension  of  the  broadened  re- 
search  and  demonstration  sectooii  of  the 
Clean  Si  Act.  Without  this  legislation 
the  Appropriations  Committee  would  be 
Siable  to  fund  the  fuels  combustion  re 
search    efforts    which    are    so    vitally 
nSed  to  achieve  control  of  fossU-fuel- 
fiS   poweVpiants   and   automobile   en- 
Ss  ^e    House    of    Representatives 
pSSd  the  National  Air  PoUf  ion  Con- 
?rTAdministration     budget     v,-itiiout 
fSids  for  this  section  due  to  the  lack 
of  an  authorization. 
The  conference  committee  agreed  on 
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an  amount  50  percent  less  than  that 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
which  represents  a  $26.3  niilhon  increase 
over  tlie  House  figure.  The  House  com- 
mittee argued  that  there  was  no  need 
to  authorize  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
administration's  budget  request.  The 
Senate  conferee?  disagreed  and  indicated 
a  strong  belief  that  the  purpose  of  an 
authorizing  committee  was  to  indicate 
program  need,  not  program  expenditure. 
Also,  the  Senate  conferees  did  not  think 
that  the  administration's  budget  request 
would  provide  an  adequate  researcli  in- 
vestment th's  year. 

Mr.  President,  across  the  Nation  peo- 
ple have  spolcen  out  for  air  pollution 
control.  The  manifestations  of  public 
opinion  which  have  occurred  in  public 
hearing  after  public  hearing  in  numer- 
ous air  quality  regions  have  indicated 
a  growing  demand  for  clean  air. 

I  will  speak  on  this  subject  in  the  near 
future  when  I  di.scuss  implementation 
of  the  Air  Quality  Act.  However,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  air  quality  standards  are 
being  §et.  In  many  regions,  plans  for 
iaipleoifiptation  will  soon  have  to  be  de- 
veloped. Those  plans  for  implementation 
will  depend  on  the  availability  of  tech- 
nology, alternative  fuels,  and  other 
methods  of  reducing  air  pollution.  Con- 
trol technology  for  oxides  of  sulfur,  one 
of  the  two  pollutants  for  which  standards 
are  being  set,  other  than  alternative 
fuels  and  low  sulfur  fuels  is  not  available. 
It  was  primarily  for  this  purpose  that 
this  section  was  enacted  in  1967. 

There  is  a  limited  supply  of  low  sulfur 
coal  which  will  be  available  in  most  com- 
munities to  meet  standards  now.  But  a 
major  technological  breakthrough  will  be 
required  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
standards  which  have  been  proposed  and 
which  meet  the  Nation's  energy  demands 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  those 
who  sell  and  those  who  use  high  sulfur 
coal  are  arguing  against  early  implemen- 
tation of  proposed  standards  for  sulfur 
oxides  and  are  opposing  use  of  low  sulfur 
coal  because  of  costs.  They  are  content 
to  wait  until  control  technology  is  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  this  section  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

I  find  this  unconscionable  and  unac- 
ceptable. If  air  pollution  control  officials 
in  any  part  of  the  Nation  are  in  fact 
not  goini,'  to  lequire  alternative  fuels  as 
a  means  of  control  and  wait  for  tech- 
nology to  be  developed.  I  would  person- 
ally urue  elimination  of  this  section  of 
the  law.  Section  104  must  not  be  used  as 
an  excuse  to  delay  effective  control.  Low- 
sulfur  coal  and  alternative  fuels  must 
be  used  during  the  entire  period  of  tech- 
nology development. 

Another  area  where  more  research  is 
needed  is  in  developing  alternatives  to 
the  internal  combustion  engine  and  a 
more  effective  means  of  controlling  the 
existing  enijinc.  Too  little  has  been  done 
in  this  area.  The  administration  has  been 
weak  in  its  response  to  the  need  to  de- 
velop this  technology.  The  automobile  in- 
dustry has  been  guilty  of  delay. 

I  would  hope  that,  with  this  compro- 
mise amount  ot  $45  million,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 


Budget,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  would  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  conp-ressional  concern  for 
this  program  and  recognize  that  $45  mil- 
lion IS  not  merely  a  compromise  figure, 
but  IS  a  rejection  of  an  inadequate  budget 
request  and  an  in.sistence  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  that  additional  funds  be 
provided  for  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  have  sent  a  let- 
ter cosigned  by  Senator  Randolph  and 
other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  requesting  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  increase 
the  funds  for  this  program  this  year  in 
order  that  oxides  of  sulfur  research  and 
motor  vehicle  pollution  control  research 
can  proceed  at  an  accelerated  pace. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
me  in  this  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnusoni  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Committee  ok  Puhlic  Works. 
Washington.  DC.  November  25,  1969. 
Hon    Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
Chairman.    Senate    Appropriations    Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor.  Heallh.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Warren  :  A.s  you  know,  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967  Is  a  far-reaching  ;ind  critically 
important  measure  authorizing  major  Fed- 
eral support  for  a  national  program  of  air 
quality  enhancement  Substantial  progre.ss 
l,s  being  made  toward  the  implementation  of 
this  program.  However,  our  capacity  to 
pollute  exceeds  our  capacity  to  control  pollu- 
tion. For  example,  in  the  absence  of  control, 
sulfur  oxide  air  pollution  levels  will  continue 
to  increase  for  the  next  ten  years. 

This  situation  need  not  continue.  The  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  provided  adequate  au- 
thority to  develop  necessary  technology. 
However,  appropriation  and  budcet  requests 
for  that  program  have  been  inadequate.  In 
1969  the  Administration  requested  $31  3  mil- 
lion for  Section  104.  Only  $18  7  million  were 
appropriated.  For  FY  1970  the  Administration 
onlv  requested  $18.7  million  for  Section  104. 

The  efTect  of  these  reduced  appropriations 
will  be  continued  delay  In  the  development  of 
sulfur  oxide  and  motor  vehicle  emissions 
control  technology  Standards  are  now  being 
set  by  the  States  under  the  Air  Quality  Act 
for  i)artlculates  and  sulfur  oxides,  but  effec- 
tive long-term  implementation  of  the  sulfur 
oxide  standards  may  be  delayed  in  the  ab- 
-seiice  of  technically  feasible  control  systems 

Senate  and  House  conferees  have  agreed 
to  authorize  $45  million  to  carry  out  Section 
104  in  FY  1970  but.  as  mentioned  above,  the 
Administration  requested  only  $187  million 
The  House  did  not  appropriate  any  funds 
for  this  section  in  the  absence  of  "an  au- 
thorization 

As  you  know,  research  and  demonstration 
efforts  to  control  emls.slons  from  motor  ve- 
hicles and  to  develop  alternatives  to  the 
internal  combustion  engine  are  carried  out 
with  Section  104  funds.  This  effort  only  re- 
ceived approximately  $4  million  In  1969  for 
new  propulsion  systems  as  well  as  control 
methods  applicable  to  existing  systems.  This 
IS   obviously   inadequate 

During  recent  hearmgs  before  your  Sub- 
committee, Mr  C  C  Johnson  agreed  with 
Senat.r  Case  on  the  current  status  of  sulfur 
oxide  control  technology:  'In  other  words, 
we  are  at  a  very  primitive  state  of  the  art 
her<r  "     Air     pollution     control     technologies 


must  keep  pace  with  the  standards  setting 
procedure  by  the  states  and  the  Federal  pro- 
gram must    be  strengthened   In   this  area. 

Yet,  at  this  crucial  time,  the  Administra- 
tion reduced  the  fiscal  1970  budget  of  the 
Consumer  i'rutection  and  Environmental 
Health  Service  by  13  percent,  or  $30  million 
Environmental  quality  must  become  a  more 
important  priority.  If  the  Administration 
does  not  recognize  this  need,  then  the  Con- 
gress must  make  up  the  slack. 

Your  efforts  to  strengthen  this  program 
by  providing  adequate  funding  tor  research 
relating  to  the  development  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  to  control  fuel  combustion 
by-products  will  assist  In  Indicating  Con- 
gressional concern. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  an  Increase  In  the 
Section  104  appropriation  to  the  authorized 
level  of  $45  million,  with  a  directive  to  em- 
phasize development  of  sulfur  oxide  and 
motor  vehicle  emission  controls  technology. 
If  we  can  be  of  further  a-sslstance  in  this 
matter,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

Howard    H     Baker.    Jr. 

Birch  Bayh 

Thomas    F     Eaglefon. 

Joseph    M     Montova. 

Jennings    Randolph. 

William    B.    Sponc.   Jr. 

FUELS    research    IS    VITALLY    ESSENTIAL    IN 
POLLUTION   PROGRAMS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  November  20,  following  the 
agreement  of  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees on  S.  2276,  I  reported  the  results 
of  that  conference  to  the  Senate.  Tlie 
$45  million  which  this  bill  authorizes  for 
research  on  controlling  air  pollution  from 
fuels  combustion  and  automobile  emis- 
sions is  needed  to  fund  this  fiscal  year's 
appropriation.  I  reiterate  that  the 
amount  of  the  authorization  falls  short 
of  the  actual  needs  for  research  funds  in 
this  field. 

The  authorization  in  this  bill  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  precedent  for  fu- 
ture action.  Next  year  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  through  its  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  will  review 
fuels  combustion  research  needs  and  at- 
tempts to  establish  authorizations  which 
realistically  reflect  them. 

I  hope  that  when  the  subcommittee 
conducts  its  hearings  in  this  area  next 
.vear  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  be  able  to 
provide  a  clear  statement  of  its  program 
and  schedule  for  fuels  combustion  re- 
.search  and  for  the  development  of  alter- 
natives to  the  gasoline  internal  combus- 
tion engine  as  jiropulsion  for  the  auto- 
mobile. 

All  of  the  projections  for  the  energ>' 
nerds  of  the  United  States  in  the  next  two 
to  three  decades,  and  all  the  projections 
for  automobile  production  in  the  near 
future  indicate  that  the  quality  )f  air  of 
the  urban  centers  of  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  be  degraded  unlCvSs  these 
critical  problems  of  eliminating  the  pol- 
lutants from  the  combustion  of  fo.ssil 
fuel.-^  and  from  automobile  emissions  are 
solved.  There  is  no  higher  priority  for  re- 
search and  development  in  the  field  of  air 
pollution  abatement  than  this  challenge. 
It  is  my  hc-pe  that  the  executive  branch 
will  assume  greater  initiative  in  this  area. 
The  Congress  must  act  affirmatively. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  ir.otK.n  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  13270' ,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1959.  .     „     „      , 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie   assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it   is  so  ordered. 

Mr   HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
pected results  of  the  vote  on  the  surtax 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
did  occur;  so  now.  by  virtue  of  that,  we 
are  practically  certain  we  will  have  a  5 
percent   surtax  continue   until  at  least 
June  30  of  next  year,  although  there  is 
some  indication  that  that  will  probably 
not  be  the  end,  and  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  it  will  be.  If  present  monetary  and 
fi.'^cal   policies   continue   it   will   not   be 
the  end.  Some  time  about  the  middle  of 
March    I   would   imagine,   we   will  find 
out  that  the  necessity  for  continuing  the 
.surtax  beyond  June  30  will  still  be  with 

us. 

For  that  reason.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  begin  .somehow  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  financial  difficulties  in  which  the 
States  throughout  the  Nation  are  now 
finding  themselves. 

Thanksgiving  is  coming  this  week.  I 
suppose  America  has  a  lot  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  We  certainly  do.  But  there  are 
some  schoolchildren  who  are  not  going 
to  be  very  thankful,  because  in  many 
.schools  throughout  the  United  States 
the  Thanksgiving  weekend  will  be  the 
beginning  of  a  vacation  which  will  con- 
tinue through  Christmas  and  until  Jan- 
uar>-  31  of  next  year.  That  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  school  districts  find 
themselves  without  sufficient  funds  to 
continue  to  provide  an  education  for 
their  children. 

Probably  the  State  worst  affected  by 
this  problem  is  my  neighboring  State  of 
Ohio  The  State  of  Ohio  finds  itself  in 
very  .'-erious  difficulty.  The  Youngstown 
schools  were  closed  down  last  year  for  a 
short  period,  but  this  year,  beginning 
with  the  Thanksgiving  vacation,  many 
schools  will  close  until  after  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Frequently,  we  find  it  difficult  to  find 
a  way  to  make  sure  that  some  of  the 
money  we  collect  at  the  Federal  level 
is  provided  for  use  at  the  local  level  in 
the  fashion  in  which  we  would  like  to 


see  it  used.  President  Nixon  has  re- 
peatedly endorsed  a  proposal  which 
many  of  us,  including  the  Senator  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Javits)  and  I,  intro- 
duced a  few  years  ago,  for  a  tax-sharing 
plan  Since  the  primary  reason  we  are 
continuing  the  surtax  is  to  fight  infia- 
tion  and  since  the  money  will  be  col- 
lected anvway,  I  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate that  it  be  used  in  what  would 
surely  be  the  best  fashion  possible:  to 
provide  a  continuing  education  for  these 
voung  people,  who  are  not  looking  for- 
ward to  the  prospect  of  a  prolonged 
Thanksgiving  hoUday. 

The  amendment  I  propose  at  this  time 
would  provide  as  follows: 

There  is  ViCrebv  authorized  to  he  appropri- 
ated out  of  anv  "money  m  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  June  30. 
1971  to  each  State,  to  be  used  by  sticn 
Statp  for  element arv  and  secondary  educa- 
tional purposes  onlv,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Federal  tax  collected  in  such  year  from  tax- 
pavers  in  such  State  as  a  result  of  the  tax 
surcharge   extension   under   this   section. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legi-slative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  IlARTKE's  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  410.  between  lines  12  and  13.  insert 
the  following:  .     ^  .„  ,,„ 

•■,d)(l)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated. out  of  any  m.:uey  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970.  and 
'une  30  1971.  to  each  State,  to  be  used  by 
-uch  State  for  elementary  and  secondary 
educational  purposes  only,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  Federal  tax  collected  in  such  year 
fom  taxpa'.ers  in  such  State  as  a  result  of 
•he  tax  surcharge  extension  under  this 
section.  ^   ,, 

••,2)  Tl-e  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
on  or  betore  October  1.  1971.  and  October  1. 
i97''  pay  to  each  State  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  aupropriated  to  such  State  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
lor  the  preceding  hscal  year. 

•■(31  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  term  'State'  Includes  the  District  of 
Columbia," 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  veas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  need  to  refer  to  the  second  part.  It  is 
a  very  simple  proposition.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  educational  re- 
sources ol  this  Nation  are  severely 
'itrained.  The  foundations  of  our  public 
school  system  are  crumbling  right  and 
left,  principally  because  interest  rates 
are  going  out  of  sight,  and  will  go  still 
higher.  As  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Saxbe>,  whom  I  see  in  the 
Chamber,  well  knows,  there  v.ill  be  a  long 
Thanksgivnig  holiday  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  there  is  no  way  under  the  law, 
at  the  present  time,  that  they  can  find 
any  economic  way  of  getting  themselves 
out  of  this  financial  bind. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  liappy  to  yield. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Do  I  understand  the 
intent  of  the  Senator's  amendment  to  be 
that  there  shall  be  appropriated,  on  a  2- 
year  basis,  for  the  fiscal  years  eridmg  in 
1970  and  1971,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
surtax  collections  from  January  1  to  June 
30  1970,  a.ssuming  that  this  exten.Mon 
is  authorized  and  dees  become  law,  and 
that  this  amount  of  money  could  go  back 
to  the  States  in»the  proportion  that  the 
individual  income  taxes  cf  citizens  of 
that  State  reflect  a  proportion  of   ihe 

total? 
■       Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  HANSEN.  As  I  further  understand 
the  Senator,  then,  what  his  amendment 
would  do  would  be  to  use  up  all  of  the 
money  that  would  be  raised  through  the 
5-percent  surtax  extension  the  first  half 
of  next  year,  assuming  that  it  does  be- 
come law,  to  go  back  to  the  States  for 
the  support  of  elementary  and  secondary 

education?  ,    »   .v, 

Mr  HARTKE.  It  provides  that  the 
fuiids  collected  as  a  result  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax  shall  be  returned  to 
the  States  on  a  tax-sharing  basis  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  endorsed 
by  the  President,  which  he  preached  dur- 
ing his  campaign,  and  with  which  I  am 
fullv  in  accord,  that  it  would  be  returned 
to  the  States  on  a  tax-sharing  basis.  This 
would  be  an  approach  which  wouk  '.ake 
only  the  moneys  collected  as  a  result  o- 
the  surtax  extension— nothing  collected 
prior  to  December  31  of  this  year, 

Mr  HANSEN.  Is  it  the  Senator's  opin- 
ion that  in  all  of  the  50  States  this  i.>  the 
most  urgent  and  pressing  need  that  the 
States  have  for  tax  funds? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  not  my  opinion 
alone.    The   e^cational   cost.-   of   most 
States  are  so  oppressive  that  local  com- 
munities are  finding  it  very  difficult  to 
keep  their  schools  open.  In  my  own  State 
of  Irdiana.  the  property  tax  is  skyrock- 
eting to  the  extent  that  m  many  com- 
munities it  is  being  doubled,  solely  be- 
cause of  the  increased  cost  of  ed-jcation. 
The  educational  costs  in  many  com- 
munities are  now  equal  to  or  exceed  all 
o'her  goverrunental  expeiises  combined. 
Mr  HANSEN.  Is  it  the  Senator's  opin- 
ion that  if  this  money  were  appropriated 
back  in  the  fashion  he  prescribes,  there 
wo'dld  be  a  correspondina  reduction  in 
the  levying  of  school  taxes'.' 

Mr.  HARTICE.  I  would  hope  that  those 
areas  which  are.  at  the  present  time, 
finding  themselves  in  such  a  financial 
bind,  would,  as  a  result  of  this  allocaUon 
of  Federal  funds  to  State  and  local  com- 
munities, find  it  possible  not  to  increase 
their  local  taxes  in  the  fashion  in  wliich 
they  are  being  increased  at  the  present 
time. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear,  thie  is 
in  accord  with  the  basic  approach  the 
President  has  suggested,  with  a  no- 
strings-attached  basis,  and  it  would  not 
require  that  type  of  action.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  would  anticipate  that  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  for  example,  what  they 
would  do  is  keep  their  schools  open  in- 
stead of  closing  them  down,  as  they  are 
rroing  to  be  doing  Wednesday  afternoon 
of  this  week.  Instead  of  reducing  taxes. 
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they  would  probably  have  the  children 
going  back  to  school ;  and  I  can  think  of 
nothing  we  could  utilize  this  surtax  fund 
for  which  would  be  a  better  expenditure 
of  the  money. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHT.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  Senator's  suggestion.  I 
share  an  idea  with  the  Governor  of  my 
State  along  the  lines  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator speaks.  There  Is,  however,  one  dif- 
ference. The  Senator  would  provide  for 
the  funds  to  be  taken  to  the  Federal 
Treasury,  and  returned  to  the  States.  I 
wonder  if  my  distinguished  colleague  has 
considered  the  possibility  of  a  fraction — 
let  us  say  1  percent — not  being  taken. 
but  remaining  in  the  State,  and  thereby 
saving  the  brokerage  fee.  wiiich  I  under- 
stand Is  nearly  40  cents  on  the  dollar, 
to  send  the  money  to  Washington  and 
get  it  back  again.  Has  my  disting\ilshed 
colleague  considered  that  as  a  possible 
adjunct  to  his  suggestion? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  California  Is  exactly  right  in  his 
percentage.  We  looked  it  up  about  4 
years  ago,  when  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits>  and  I  offered  a  meas- 
ure exactly  paralleling  the  idea  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  presently 
expressing. 

However,  we  are  faced  with  a  different 
situation  today.  That  has  not  been  sug- 
gested from  any  source  that  has  been 
able  to  propel  it  through  Congress.  I 
think  the  initiative  should  come  from 
Congress,  and  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can 
to  provide  the  beginning  of  a  tax  sharing 
program.  I  think  it  would  be  well  worth- 
while, and  the  funds  would  come  from 
an  area  in  which  there  is  a  regressive 
form  of  taxation  on  the  people  them- 
selves. That  is,  the  5-percent  surtax,  by 
any  standard,  is  a  regressive  form  of  tax- 
ation. Therefore,  all  I  am  saying  is  that 
since  it  is  on  the  books,  and  since  the 
Senate  has  decided  to  continue  it  at 
least  through  June  30,  this  would  be  a 
worthwhile  forward  step,  and  certainly 
would  help  provide  alleviation  for  the 
type  of  financial  stress  that  many  school 
districts  find  themselves  In  today. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  tharUc  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  shared  the  reluc- 
tance of  many  Senators.  I  think,  in  vot- 
ing against  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virgixila  not  to  extend  the 
surtax.  I  finally  voted  against  it.  upon 
the  basis  of  the  fiscal  problems  we  have. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
supported  the  Byrd  amendment. 

The  problem  with  the  Senator's 
amendment,  as  I  see  it,  Is  that  what  he 
is  doing  is  the  same  thing  that  he  has 
done  before,  namely,  keeping  the  surtax 
money  in  the  State,  except  that  under 
his  system,  the  brokerage  fee  would  be 
taken  out  for  collecting  it  and  returning 
it:  is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  de- 
pends upon  what  the  Senator  means.  If 
the  Senator  has  any  other  proposal  to 


keep  these  school  systems  open  which  Is 
available — other  than  for  this  Thanks- 
giving Day  weekend — I  would  be  in 
agreement. 

I  would  like  to  keep  the  children  in 
school  in  November  and  December  until 
Santa  Claus  comes.  And  I  would  like  to 
see  this  done  now. 

I  do  not  t>elleve  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  can  present  any  plan  which 
has  any  hope  of  success  whatever  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  financial  peril  which 
the  local  communities  are  experiencing 
at  the  moment. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  Finance 
Committee  changed  the  position  of  the 
House  in  the  pending  bill,  as  the  Senator 
well  knows,  on  the  question  of  the  taxa- 
tion of  municipal  bonds  is  the  fact  that 
.school  bonds  were  not  selling  anyway 
at  any  price.  They  were  being  rejected 
out  of  hand  in  practically  every  refer- 
endum that  had  been  submitted  to  the 
people  throughout  the  Nation. 

As  far  as  this  provision  is  concerned, 
talking  about  brokerage  fees,  I  want  the 
Senator  to  know  that  the  parents  of  the 
children  in  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  would  rather  pay  a  little 
brokerage  fee  than  to  have  them  out  of 
school. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  and  I  are  cosponsors  of  an 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  on  to- 
morrow. The  intention  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  Ijeneflt  higher  education.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Education  Commit- 
tee I  supported  the  request  that  addi- 
tional money  be  appropriated. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  am  behind  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  not  very  far  be- 
hind, anyway,  in  my  support  of  the 
schools.  My  questions  were  designed  to  be 
of  help  and  not  harm. 

I  gather  what  we  are  saying  here — 
and  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  the  net 
effect  of  it  is — is  that  we  are  to  collect 
the  money  from  the  States  and  give  it 
back  to  them  after  deducting  the  costs 
of  collection  and  redistribution. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
is  that  there  is  no  way  to  give  it  back. 
We  must  find  some  other  way.  If  the 
Senator  can  find  any  other  way  to  do 
this,  I  will  be  glad  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  field  of  education,  and 
he  cannot  be  crticized  in  this  respect. 
However,  quite  obviously  we  are  not  tak- 
ing the  money  from  a  State  or  States  and 
giving  it  back  to  the  same  ones.  The 
money  will  come  from  the  corporate  in- 
dividual taxpayer.  He  will  pay  it  to  the 
Government.  The  Government  will  allo- 
cate it  to  the  States  for  the  use  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  purposes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  only  problem  I 
find  with  this  concept,  which  I  think 
would  ordinarily  be  rather  reasonable, 
is  the  fact  that  it  does  not  take  accoimt 
of  the  respective  loss  to  the  States  and 
the  need  o^  the  States  for  these  funds. 
I  find  this  problem  troublesome. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  find 


the  same  dlfBculty.  There  is  no  question 
that  we  must  have  some  relief  from  the 
tremendous  overburden,  with  respect  to 
the  financial  circumstances  that  the  in- 
dividual school  communities  find  them- 
selves in. 

This  is  one  way  to  provide  that  kind 
of  relief  in  an  effective  manner. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  if  this  provi- 
sion which  is  the  authorizing  provision 
for  the  support  of  education,  has  come 
out  of  a  Senate  committee  that  has  ju- 
risdiction. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  has  not  come  from 
any  committee  whatever.  It  has  not  been 
considered  in  any  committee  that  I  know 
of.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Education 
Committee.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  It  was  not  considered 
in  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  and  I  did 
what  we  could.  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  do  away  with  the  surtax  entirely.  It 
was  defeated.  The  same  amendment  was 
defeated  on  the  floor  by  a  vote  of  about 
48  to  31. 

Failing  in  that  effort,  if  we  are  to  have 
a  surtax.  I  think  this  is  one  method  to 
approach  a  very  significant  deficiency  in 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
that  there  is  a  problem  in  the  State  the 
Senator  mentions  and  perhaps  in  othei- 
States  with  reference  to  the  support  of 
education.  However,  I  happen  to  know 
that  problem  does  not  exist  everj'wherc. 

I  think  that  the  effort  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  would  attempt  to  deal 
with  this  problem  as  if  it  were  general 
and  existed  in  every  State. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  facts  will  show — and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  reason  that  this  can  be 
disputed — there  is  not  any  question 
about  it.  If  the  Senator  from  Florida 
means  that  the  schools  are  not  going  to 
close  over  the  holidays  in  every  State,  I 
would  agree. 

If  the  Senator  means  to  say,  however, 
that  elementary  and  secondary  education 
has  not  had  the  sharpest  Increases  in 
cost  in  local  communities,  I  would  dis- 
agree. They  have  not  only  had  the  sharp- 
est increases,  but  have  also  had  the  larg- 
est increases  percentagewise  in  the  last 
few  years,  more  so  than  in  any  other 
part  of  local  government. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  correct  in  that  general 
conclusion.  However,  I  think  that  the 
authorizing  bill  reported  by  the  appro- 
priate committee  adequately  takes  care 
of  that. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  there  was 
a  distinct  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
Senate  as  to  whether  it  had  surpassed 
the  means  of  the  average  school  and  had 
gone  very  much  beyond  the  appropriation 
needed  for  the  local  schools. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
member that  we  had  a  bill.  However,  I 
do  not  feel  that  we  are  doing  all  that 
needs  to  be  done  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  this  country.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. I  know  that  my  wife  taught  school 
in   1943  in  a  building  which  was  sup- 
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posed  to  be  condemned.  That  building  is 
still  in  use. 

This  is  not  an  exception.  There  are 
some  mighty  fine  institutions.  However, 
talking  about  the  physical  condition  of 
buildings  and  equipment  being  used  in 
the  major  cities,  especially  in  the  core 
part  of  the  cities,  it  is  not  only  disgrace- 
ful for  such  a  condition  to  exist  with  the 
wealth  that  our  Nation  reportedly  has, 
but  it  also  makes  a  big  contribution  to 
the  difficulty  existing  in  the  ghettos  and 
the  slums.  It  is  contributing  to  the  rea- 
sons why  we  have  so  much  social  unrest 
and  crime  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
like  the  Senator  from  Colorado  In  that 
I  am  one  of  those  who  voted  .eluctantly 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
dialkiguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  I  voted  against  my  own  inter- 
est, as  did  other  Senators,  by  a  sizable 
majority,  because  we  will  all  have  to  pay 
the  surtax.  However,  I  did  so  because  I 
wanted  to  bring  about  a  fiscally  respon- 
sible situation  in  the  Nation,  as  I  see  it, 
for  the  approaching  year  and  for  the 
critical  time  lying  ahead. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  want  to  put  us  in  a  posi- 
tion, having  voted  for  that  laudable  ob- 
jective, of  turning  around  and  voting  to- 
day to  take  money  out  of  Uncle  SanTs 
pockets  and  put  it  in  various  States  pro- 
portionately, some  of  which  States  un- 
doubtedly need  it  and  many  of  which 
undoubtedly  do  not  need  it. 

I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  support  the 
Senator's  amendment  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  undo  exactly  what 
we  were  trying  to  do  in  voting  down  the 
verj'  appealing  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  and  supported  ardently 
by  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida — and  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  is  here  and  he 
will  agree — that  the  basis  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility was  seldom  mentioned  by 
any  Government  official  who  testified  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee.  I  asked 
them  at  length.  I  was  there  and  listened 
to  them.  The  sole  basis  advanced  for  the 
surtax  extension  was  that  it  would  fight 
inflation. 

That  was  all  they  said.  Herbert  Stein, 
Governor  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  considering  the  whole  matter 
of  the  effect  of  the  surtax,  said  that  it 
might  be  inflationary. 

This  is  a  remarkable  statement  to  come 
from  a  member  of  the  administration.  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  said  he  did  not  clear 
it  with  the  President.  The  people  who 
have  been  making  the  argument  that  it 
is  not  fiscally  responsible  as  it  concerns 
the  budget  have  been  members  inside 
the  committee,  but  the  statements  have 
been  conceived  by  the  administration. 
The  administration  says  the  sole  need  of 
the  surtax  is  to  fight  inflation.  They  say 
they  expect  that  by  June  30  of  next  year 
the  inflationary  spiral  will  be  calmed 
down  and  it  will  not  be  needed  for  this 
purpose.  Since  that  is  true,  and  they  will 
have  the  inflation  under  control,  I  say 
let  us  use  it  for  a  purpose  which  is 


worthwhile— that  Is,  to  provide  for  con- 
tinued education  for  young  people. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana has  mentioned  several  times  the 
fact  that  in  Ohio,  schools  are  closing  that 
would  b?  affected  by  this,  and  it  is  true 
that  there  are  nine  schools  that  will  close 
after  the  Thanksgiving  holidays,  and 
probably  will  not  reopen  until  they  get 
money  for  the  next  year.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  the  effort  made  here  would 
not  necessarily  help  them,  because  the 
problem  is  this:  The  school  foundation 
in  Ohio  requires  a  certain  millage  to  be 
levied  at  the  local  level,  and  these  are 
not  passing  their  operating  levies  and 
thereby  do  not  qualify  for  the  State 
distribution. 

There  are  several  problems  that  can- 
not be  solved  this  easily.  One  of  them  . 
is  that  valuations  differ  on  real  estate 
from  county  to  county.  Another  problem 
is  that  there  is  no  uniform  rate  of  tax- 
ation. Here  is  one  school  district  paying 
20  mills  on  the  valuation  on  an  oper- 
ating levy  and  having  good  schools  and 
getting  the  State  support,  doing  all  right, 
and  paying  its  teachers.  Another  one 
over  here  is  only  willing  to  vote  itself 
10  mills  and  is  barely  getting  by;  and  here 
is  another  one  not  voting  anything  and 
not  qualifying  for  State  aid. 

I  admit  that  a  State  must  do  some- 
thing at  this  level.  They  should  have  uni- 
form statewide  tax  levy  and  uniform  val- 
uation. But  to  channel  this  money  at  the 
present  time,  we  have  the  confused  sit- 
uation at  the  State  level,  and  that  would 
not  solve  it.  It  would  have  to  be  done  at 
the  other  end,  whereby  we  have  the  States 
complying  with  the  uniform  valuation 
and  the  uniform  levy,  and  then  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  come  in,  knowing 
that  all  the  political  subdivisions  are  pay- 
ing the  same  on  schools,  and  help  the 
needy  school  districts  and  not  just  across 
the  board. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  just  take  a  moment. 

I  point  out  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  in  addition  to  creating  con- 
fusion in  the  educational  programs  as 
approved  by  Congress  by  providing  for 
just  a  short  time  an  extra  $3  billion, 
would  create  a  further  deficit  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  three  and  a 
quarter  billion  dollars.  Certainly  we  do 
not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

As  I  px)inted  out  earlier,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not  we  are  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  presenting  a  balanced 
package  and  at  least  trying  to  restore 
some  degree  of  fiscal  sanity  to  this  Gov- 
errunent.  That  cannot  be  done  as  long 
as  we  perpetuate  the  policy  of  operating 
at  a  deficit  of  approximately  $500  mil- 
lion a  month,  and  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  it  will  add  another  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  a  month  to  the  deficit 
spending.   This   amendment   should   be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
( Mr.  Bayh  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
( Mr.  Church  ) ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montsuia  <Mr.  Mansfield). 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr.  Mc- 
Clellan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GrOLDWATER),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  ( Mr.  Stevens  i  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT )  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke) 
£uid  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
Stevens)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  8, 
nays  74.  as  follows: 

I  No.  160  Leg  I 
YEAS—I 
Allen  Hartke  »       Mondale 

Cannon  Hughes  Young.  Ohio 

Gravel  McGovern 

NAYS— 74 

Gore  I^ackwood 

Griffin  Pastore 

Gumey  Pearson 

Hansen  Pell 

Harris  Percy 

Hart  Prouty 

Hatfield  Proxmlre 

Holland  Randolph 

HolUnt's  Russell 

Byrd.  W.  Va.        Hruska  Saxbe 

Case  Inouve  Schweiker 

Cook  Javlts  Smith.  Maine 

Cotton  Jordan.  N.C,  Smith.  Ill 

Cranston  Jordan,  Idaho     Sparkman 

Curtis  Long  Spong 

rtodd  Magnuson  Stennls 

Dole  Mathlas  Symington 

Domlnlck  McGee  Talmadge 

Eagleton  Mclntvre  Thurmond 

Eastland  Metcaif  Tower 

Ellender  MUler  Tydlngs 

Fannin  Montoya  Williams.  N.J. 

Pong  Moss  Williams.  Del. 

Fulbrlght  Murphy  Young,  N  Dak. 

Goodell  Muskle 

NOT  VO'nNG— 18 

Allott  Goldwater  Mundt 

Bayh  Jackson  Nelson 

Brooke  Kennedy  Rlblcoff 

Church  Mansfield  Scott 

Cooper  McCarthy  Stevens 

Ervln  McClellan  Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Hartke's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

PBOGBAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  had  been  hoped  earUer  that  we 
would  be  able  to  have  another  vote  this 
afternoon,  but  I  am  now  informed  that 
several  Senators  have  appointments  at 
the  White  House  within  the  next  30  or 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

BoggB 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va 
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40  minutes.  Therefore,  there  will  be  no 
more  rollcaU  votes  today. 

We  expect  there  will  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  an  amendment  by  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Ellenderi. 
which  will  be  made  the  pending  business. 
There  may  be  discussion  on  the  pendmg 
amendment  today,  and  tomorrow  there 
will  be  a  further  discussion  of  it.  Also. 
there  will  be  discussion  on  the  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  by  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Tenneasee  iMr.  Gorki. 
Therefore,  there  will  be  no  further  roll- 
call  votes  today.  There  will  be  no  roUcall 
votes  tomorrow.  There  may  be  voice  votes 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  Senators 
should  be  advised  of  that.  There  may  be 
some  amendments  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mittee, the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
chairman,  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. Tomorrow  Is  a  good  day  to  dispose  of 
them. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Thus,  Senators  should  be 
apprise4-  and  given  notice  that  action 
may  take  place  tomorrow  although  we 
do  not  expect  any  rollcall  votes.  I  feel 
that  to  protect  all  our  colleagues  who 
may  wish  a  rollcall  vote,  that  we  should 
give  them  notice. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  we  may  have  ac- 
tion on  amendments  tomorrow  by  voice 
votes  but  if  any  Member  insists  on  a 
rollcall  vote,  then  a  rollcall  vote  will  be 
put  off  until  Monday  next. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    290 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  299  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  335.  line  10.  strike  out  "2,3  f)€r- 
cent,"  and  insert  "27',.  percent". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  retain 
the  present  27,5-percent  oil  depletion 
allowance.  I  know  that  the  leadership 
has  just  announced  that  there  will  be  no 
vote  on  this  aim-ndment  until  next  Mon- 
day. 

I  hope  to  discuss  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  So  that  Senators  will 
know  that  thei-e  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on 
th.e  Senator's  amendment  on  Monday 
noxt,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    305    THBOl'CH    309 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  series  of  amendments  for 
printing  under  the  rule  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  each 
amendment,  together  with  a  brief  ex- 
planation, '.nay  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  be  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  xMr.  Piesident.  the  first 
amendment  relates  to  an  annual  report 
to  be  called  for  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  whioh  will  give  us  an  idea, 
which  we  seemingly  lack,  of  what  will  be 
the  revenue  loss  of  the  various  provisions 
of  the  income  tax  code  relating  to  exclu- 
sions, deferrals,  and  other  types  of  spe- 
cial treatment  usually  found  in  our  in- 
come tax  laws. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
The  following  new  section  is  to  be  added 
at  the  end  of  the  bill 

"Sec  — .  iNroRMATiON    To    Be    Included    in 
Secretary  s  Annual  Report. 

■ia)  REVENirE  Losses.— The  Secret<»ry  of 
the  Treasury  shall  include  In  his  annual  re- 
purt  to  the  Congres>i  estimates  of  the  losses 
in  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  sucli 
report  Is  siibnimecl  which  re-sult  under  the 
provisions  of  siibiltle  A  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  and  other  laws  <if  the 
United  States  from  — 

"(1!  the  exclusion  of  itcni.s  of  income  for 
purposes  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  such  sub- 
title. 

"(2i  the  deductions  alUiwed  under  such 
.subtitle. 

•|3)  the  deferral  of  the  imposition  of  tlie 
taxes  imposed  by  such  subtitle,  and 

"i4i  such  other  special  tax  provisions  in 
such  subtitle  or  in  other  laws  of  the  United 
-States  as  the  Secret eary  considers  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
The  Secretary  shall  include  in  such  report 
only  those  revenue  losses  which  in  his  Judg- 
ment are  signitlcant  and  can  be  ascertained 
With  reascnable  accuracy 

"ibi  Tax  ExPENorrrREs — The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  Include  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  estimates  of  the  in- 
direct expenditures  made  and  to  be  made  by 
the  Government  tlirough  the  application  and 
operation  of  the  Fcder.il  income  tax  laws  for 
the  llscal  year  for  which  such  report  is  sub- 
mitted and  for  the  succeeding  two  fiscal 
years.  Such  Indirect  expenditures  shall  be 
related,  insofar  as  possible,  to  budget  out- 
lays as  set  fc.rth  m  the  Budget  of  the  Uiuted 
States  Government  for  the  same  tlscal  year 
for  which  such  report  is  submitted.  Such 
indirect  expenditures  shall  be  based  on  tne 
revenue  losses  described  In  subsection  lai. 
but,  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  such 
losses  may  be  quallfleU  in  such  manner  as 
!iie  Secret. iry  considers  .ipproprlate  to  carry 
out  the  purpo-ses  of  this  subsection." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  second 
amendment  allows  an  additional  S600 
exemption  to  the  disabled  to  compen- 
sate for  their  need  for  extra  expenses 
for  transportation  to  and  from  work. 

This  is  an  amendment  I  have  proposed 
before.  It  provides  similar  treatment  for 
other  handicapped  as  we  presently  pro- 
vide for  the  blind. 

From  the  body  of  information  and  ac- 
cording to  the  support  which  has  now 
developed,  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
amendment — the  idea  whose  time  has 
finally  arrived — will  be  adopted.  This  is 
not  a  great  money  item  but  a  humani- 
tarian one. 

I  The  amendment  reads  as  follows:  i 

.■\t  the  end  of  tlie  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

".Sec.  —  Co.MMi  riNG  Expenses  or  Dis- 
abled Taxpayers:  Additional 
Personal  Eximption. 

"(a)   CoMMUTiNi;  Expenses.— 

■(1»  .Allowance  op  deduction.  -  Part  VII 
of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  i  relating  to 
additional  itemized  deductions  for  Individ- 
uals! is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
218  :is  section  219  and  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 217  the  following  new  section: 


■  Sec.  218    Transportation  of  Disabled  In- 
dividual To  and  Prom  Work. 

'•iai  General  Rvle.  In  the  case  of  a 
disabled  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  expenses  paid  during  the  tax- 
able year  for  transportation  to  and  from 
W(jrlc  ;o  the  extent  that  such  expenses  do 
not  exceed  $600 

"ibi  DiSAUi.KD  Individual  Defined — For 
purpo.scs  <,f  subsection  la).  the  term  dis- 
abled individual  '  means  an  individual  who  is 
blind  {as  defined  in  section  lb\  id)(3)i  or 
who  hii...s  lo.st  or  lost  the  use  of  one  or  more 
of  his  extremities  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  Is  unable  during  the  entire  taxable  year 
to  use.  without  undue  hardship  or  danger  a 
streetcar,  bus.  subway,  train,  or  similar  form 
of  public  transportation,  as  a  means  ol 
traveling  to  and  from  work  A  taxpayer  claim- 
ing a  deduction  under  this  section  shall  sub- 
nUt  such  proof  that  he  is  a  disabled  indi- 
vidual a.s  the  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
deleuite  may  by  regulations  pre.scrlbe  The 
regulations  .so  prescribed  shall  provide  that 

"'(li  if  the  taxpayer  Is  a  veteran  with  a 
service-connected  disability,  a  cerllflcatlon 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  that  his 
dlsiiblllty  (to  the  extent  based  upon  or  ai- 
trlbut,ible  to  loss  or  l(i.ss  of  tise  of  one  or 
more  of  his  extremities)  has  a  rating  of  40 
percent  or  more  under  the  Schedule  for 
Rating  Dtsiibllltles  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration I  Federal  Register,  vol  29.  No  101. 
part  III  shall  be  Jeenied  conclusive  proof 
that  he  Is  .i  disabled  individual  lor  pur- 
IX)ses  of  this  section;  and 

■■■|2)  In  any  other  case,  a  certification 
from  the  United  States  Public  He.ilth  .serv- 
ice or  any  local  offlce  thereof  that  the  tax- 
payer's disability  (to  the  extent  based  upon 
or  attributable  to  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one 
or  more  of  his  extremities)  has  a  rating  of 
40  percent  or  more  .is  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  such  schedule  shall  be  deemed 
conclu.sive  proof  that  he  is  :i  dls.ibled  indi- 
vidual   for   purposes   of   this   .section." 

"(2)  Clerical  ame.ndment — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  VII  is  .imended  by 
striking  out 

"  Sec.  218.  Cross  references." 
and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

•■  'Sec.  218.  Transportation  of  disabled  indi- 
vidual to  and  from  work. 
"  Sec.  219.  Cross  references." 

"lb)   Additional  Exemption  — 

"'(1)  In  general. — Section  151  (relating  to 
allowance  of  deductions  for  personal  exemp- 
tions) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following   new  subsection: 

'■'(f)  Additional  Exemptions  fob  Disabil- 
ity.— 

"■(1)  For  taxpayer. — An  .idditlonal  ex- 
emption of  .*600  for  the  taxpayer  if  he  Is  a 
disabled  Individual. 

"■i2)  For  spoitse. — An  additional  exemp- 
tion of  $600  for  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer 
if  the  spouse  Is  a  disabled  Individual  and 
if  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  an  exemption 
under  subsection  (b)   tor  such  spouse. 

"'(3)  Disabled  individual  defined. — The 
term  "disabled  Individual"  means  .in  iiidi- 
vidtial  who  during  the  entire  taxable  year  of 
the  taxpayer  ha.s  a  loss  or  loss  of  use  ol  une 
or  more  of  the  extremities.  A  taxpaver  claim- 
ing a  deduction  under  this  subsection  shall 
submit  such  proof  that  he  (or  his  spouse) 
Is  a  disabled  Individual  as  the  .Secietary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  may  by  regula- 
tions presscribe  Tlie  regulations  so  prescribed 
shall  [irovirie  that  — 

"  (A)  If  such  individual  is  a  veteran  with 
a  .ser\'ice-connected  disability,  a  certllicatlon 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  that  the 
disability  (to  the  extent  based  upon  or  at- 
tributable to  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  or 
more  of  the  extremities)  has  a  rating  of  40 
percent  or  more  under  the  Schedule  for 
Rating  Disabilities  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration (Federal  Register,  vol.  29.  No.  101. 
part   II)    shall  be  deemed  conclusive  proof 
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that  such  individual  is  a  disabled  Individual 
jor  purposes  of  this  -"t  on;  -f  ^^^ 

, -!^e  'unit^^  str  pu^i^r^- --^^ 
"[dua^sS.ur.^^-irtb^u 

;    attributable  to  >"«« ,-  f «  ^^"^/atlng  of 

mmmm. 

disabled  individual  for  purposes  of  this  sec 

^'""21   ComoRMiNc  ;"-'^7^^^^7,-    3402(f) 
■' I  \\    Paraeraph    (i)    o'    sclliu"    u  / 

(relating  to^lthholdlng  exemptions)  is 
.'.mended  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlne  new  subparagraph. 
'"'TaTone  additional  exemption  for  bim- 
««if  f  on  the  basis  of  facts  existing  at  the 
beginning  of  such  day,  there  may  reason- 
beginning   o  to  be  allowable  an  exemp- 

\  in  respect  of  which  amounts  deducted  ana 

Jd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    (O,    (P).  or 

'°.Vc,  Subp:.ra.r.tph  (E,  of  ^"^^^  para^ap^b 
,  1  ,    ,s  .imended  by  striking  out    and    at  the 

"'■VDTIubp..ragr..ph  (P.  of  such  paragraph 
,  1 )  IS  ..mended  bv  striking  out  the  I>enod  at 
■\e  end  md  inserting  in  lieu  thereof ';  ahd^ 
■•^'.cf  EFFr,cTivE   DATES.^The   amendment 

ss:onir^s:b^>7~iri: 

S-;i;^rrd:tr^-^-----^ 
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.■,B)  With  respect  to  which  the  owner  is 
under  s^ch  secUons,  provisions  or  regula- 
t ions  issued  thereunder —  .,,,,,, 

^,  limited  as  to  rate  of  return  on  his  in-, 
vestment  in  the  project,  and  ^^UDancv 

••lU)    limited    as    to    rental    or   occupancy 
charges  for  units  In  the  project. 

•  Prorided  That  with  the  respect  to  hous- 
.„/pTo  em'  h^anced  and  construct^  und« 
Similar  provisions  of  ftate  and  lo«.l  laws 
..nri  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  uevei 
opment'sTal^  certiiy  that  -ch  projects  are 
qualified"  under  the  terms  of  the  dehnltlou 
contained  in  this  subsection. 

"(2)    ADoroved  disposition— the  term    ap 
proved  disposition"  means  a  sale  or  other  dis- 
Slon  of  a  qualified  housing  project  to  the 
^Tnams  or  occupants  of  units  in  -^'^h  P^°JecJ" 
or  to  a  cooperative  or  other  nonproht  orga- 
nizluoVfTmed  solely  for  the  benefit  of  such 
tenants    or    occupants,    which    sale    or    as 
posuion  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  ol  Hous- 
m^  and  Urban  Development  under  sections 
2n(d    (3)    and  236  of  the  National  Housing 
Aft    ol   reeulatlons  Issued   under  such  sec- 
tions or  is  approved  by  appropriate  State  or 
ocal  Pi.bilc  agencies  under  ^'-^1^^?^°^^^^,'°^^ 
of  State  and  local  laws  or  regulations  issuea 

under  such  law."' 


Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  ver>' 
mi  h  that  the  committee  will  consider 
verv    .seriously  the    acceptance    of    mj 

"  TheTmTtself  gives  certain  special  con- 
sideration to  housing  erected  under  spe- 
cial Federal  programs  for  low-  ana 
Soderate-income  families  through  a  no 
tax  on  sale  incentive  to  the  sale  of  such 
In-ojects  to  participating  tenants  or  non- 

'"??ie"merdment  I  offer  would  extend 
the  same  treatment  to  housing  pro  ects 
constructed  under  State  and  local  laus 
similar  to  the  Federal  progranis.  We  have 
ud\  a  program  in  New  York^financed  by 
State  bond  issues,  combined  with  local 
fax  abatement.  There  are  similar  pro- 
rams    in    Massachusctt.s.    Connecticut. 
New  Jersey.  Michigan,  and  Dlinois.  The 
criteria   of    the    amendment   are   sharp 
enough  so  that  the  incentive  would  not 
tS  a^^llable  in  projects  other  than  those 
(^ontemplated   by   the  provisions  which 
the  committee  has  already  made  part  of 

( The  amendment  reads  as  follows : ) 
on     page     536,     Une     12.     delete     line     12 
throus-n  and  including  page  537.  line  8.  and 

Insert  in  ".leu  thereof  the  following :  

^""'n  Qualified  housing  project-the  term 
■qualined  housing  project"  "^eans  a  project 
to  provide  rental  or  cooperative  housing  for 

lower  income  families —  

•uA)  with  respect  to  which  a  mortgage  is 
insured  under  sections  221(d)(3)  and  236 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  is  financed 
under  similar  provisions  of  State  and  local 
laws,  and 


Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Treasury  wiU  look  witn 
favor  on  the  foregoing  amendment. 

The  second  amendment  which  I  offer 
deals  with  the  question  of  cooperative 
housing  projects.   The   advantage   of   a 
co^evltSe  is  that  the  tenant  can  deduct 
from  his  income  tax  return  his  share  of 
the  interest  and  the  taxes.  In  order  for 
ndividual  tenant-shareholders  m  coop- 
eratives to  qualify  for  tWs  tax  d^^c  lo"" 
there  is  an  80-percent  text-that  is    80 
percent  of  the  cooperative  "^ff^e  must 
be  attribuUble  to  these  mdividual  ten- 
ant-shareholders. In  many  cooperati'res^ 
we  have  a  situation  where  some  of  the 
ncome  is  attributable  to  public  housmg 
aeencies  which  purchase  shares  in  order 
to  subfet  apartments  in  the  building  to 
low-income  families. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  would 
be  to  allow  this  kind  of  ownership  ma 
cooperative,  while  still  permitting  md- 
viduals  to  take  their  cleductions^%en  if 
the  cooperative  does  not  meet  the  80- 
percent  test  as  a  result  of  this  public 
acti%-ity.  The  Treasury  Department  ex- 
presses a  favorable  attitude  on  this 
amendment,  and  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  committee  may  find  it  possible  to 
accept  the  amendment.  ,  .,^^.^. , 

(The  amendment  reads  as  follows.) 
on  page  546,  line  12,  at  the  end  of  section 
914  add  I  new  section  915  to  read  as  follows^ 
-SEC.  915.  Section  216(b,<  2)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows ;  „ 

•••(2)   Tenant-stockholder.— The        term 

■tenant-stockholder""  means— 
"'(A)    An  Individual.  . 

...  B  The  Uiuted  States,  its  possessions 
-md  territories,  a  state  or  any  political  sub- 
mMs  on  thereof,  or  any  agency  or  mstrumen- 
talitv  of  the  foregoing  empowered  to  acquire 
shares  in  a  cooperative  housing  corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  housing  facil- 

^"-■(C^)  A  church  or  convention  or  associa- 
tion of  churches,  an  educational  organlza- 
on  refeiT^  to  In  section  503(b)(2),  or  a 
hospital  referred  to  la  section  503  ( b )( 5)  em- 
powered to  acquire  shares  in  a  cooperative 
housmg  corporation  for  the  purpose. of  pro- 
viding  housing  facilities, 
who  is  a  stockholder  in  a  cooperative  housing 
corporation,  and  whose  stock  is  fv^HJ  P^^ 
up  in  an  amount  not  less  than  an  amount 


shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  or 
m°  delega  e  as  bearing  a  reasonable  relatlon- 
shlD  to  fhe  portion  of  the  value  of  the  corpo- 
auon^  eqtSty  in  the  houses  or  apartment 
building  and  the  land  on  which  sltuat«d 
w^l'cTl's  attributable  to  the  ^-use  °r  apar^ 
ment  which  such  person  is  entitled  to 
occupy."  " 

Mr   JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  finally,  I 
submit  an  amendment  which  relates  w 
section  331  of  the  Interrial  Revenue  Code, 
ihe  main  question  involved  is  the  letro- 
activitv  of  the  Senate  Finance  Cominil- 
tee  amendment  which  relates  to  tax  free 
redemption  of  stock  by  corporations  in 
exchange  for  appreciated  Propertj .  The 
committee  has  made  the  operative  date 
October  9.  1969,  but  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  committee  press  release  to  in- 
dicate that  this  applied  to  corporatioiis 
generally  prevented  most  everyone  from 
Swing  that  this  applied  to  them  nm^ 
the  bill  was  explained  in  the  committee 
summaiT  on  November  18. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  may 
find  it  appropriate  to  set  the  date  at  the 
date  the  bill  was  presented-when  t-he 
public  was  generally  informed  of  it-that 
is  on  November  18, 1969. 

(-nie  amendment  reads  as  follows, 
on    page    524,   line    11.    delete:    the   date 
•October  9.  1969.""  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the    following:    -November    18.    .969. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  amendment  on  the  foundation 
question,  which  I  believe  is  extrernel>  im- 
portant I  have  been  closely  identitted 
with  this  area  as  this  bill  has  been  under 
consideration,  but  I  will  present  and  ex- 
plain that  tomorrow.  T  .ov^H  on 
Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

^^•S^^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
there  is  a  pending  amendment  now  at 

the  desk.  .^     ^         „„^iio. 

Mr    GORE.  Mr.  President,  a   parlia- 

"^^SrPRSsroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Tennessee  will  state  it 

Mr    GORE.  Is  the  amendment  to  be 

'V^FREiwrnG  OFFICER.  No.  The 
veas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment  and  it  will  not  be  voted  on 
today  or  tomorrow. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mi .  Presi- 
dent 'l  suggest  the  absence  of  a  Quoruin 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

"The  bin  cSk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  asic  'unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
ouorum  call  be  rescinded. 

ThTPRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS  AND 
GENEVA  PROTOCOL 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  President 
Nixon  today  has  taken  a  major  step  to- 
wkrd  re?ievlng  the  world  of  the  fiendish 
horrors  of  biological  warfare. 

I  wholeheartedly  commend  the  Pres  - 
dent  for  his  decision  to  eliminate  our 
stockpile  of  biological  weapons  and  to 
submit  the  Geneva  protocol  to  the  Senate 
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for  ratification,  two  actions  which  I  have 
urged  in  the  past. 


HIGH  COST  OP  FUNERALS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  long 
been  disturbed  at  the  tremendous  ex- 
penses families  incur  at  times  of  death. 
I  realize  that  most  funeral  directors 
are  kind,  conscientious  men  and  believe 
that  In  Rhode  Island  we  have  a  partic- 
ularly responsible  and  thoughtful  group. 
I  was,  nevertheless,  struck  by  the  arti- 
cles written  by  Mr.  Michael  Madden, 
which  appeared  in  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal of  November  2  and  3,  pointing  out 
that  even  in  my  own  State,  it  Is  a  pretty 
expensive  business  when  one  dies. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  two  articles,  entitled 
"Cost  of  Dyir«  in  Rhode  Island  Spirals 
Upward,"  and  "Cemeteries  Boost  Cost  of 
Dying,'  may  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From^tJje  Providence  (R.I. )  Journal,  Nov.  2, 
19691 
Co$r  or  Dying  in  Rhode  Island  Spirals 
Upward 
(By  Michael  Madden) 
The    funeral    director    tapped    his    Angers 
lightly  on  the  side  of  the  gray  metallic  cof- 
fin  on  display   in    the   well-lit   and   thickly- 
carpeted  "selection  room"  of  his  Pawtucket 
funeral  home  and  said.  "Don't  buy  this," 

"It's  nothing  but  a  tin  can,"  he  remarked. 
"You  wouldn't  want  to  be  walking  up  the 
steps  of  the  churdh  and  have  the  borttom  drop 
out  of  It.  ■you'd  b«  better  off  by  getting  some- 
thing sturdier."  he  advised  as  he  moved  on 
to  a  more  exjjenslve  casket. 

Lying  conveniently  by  the  side  of  the  more 
expensive  casket  was  a  hand-alze  plastic  card 
with  sliding  panels  that  detailed  the  better 
construction  and.  attractive  features  of  the 
more  expensive  brand. 

The  funeral  director  picked  it  up,  slid  the 
panels  bfick  and  forth  and  said,  "It's  like 
buying  an  automobile.  You  can  get  extras  but 
you  only  get  what  you  pay  for." 

The  "extras"  on.  the  more  expensive  casket 
were  such  things  as  sturdy  innerspring,  more 
ornate  fabric  on  the  interior,  a  thick-gauge 
coated  steel  exterior  and  a  device  that 
hermetically  seals  the  casket. 

There  were  no  prices  on  any  of  the  ap- 
proximately dozen  caskets  on  display  In  the 
"selection  room."  Asked  how  much  the  "tin 
can"  cost,  the  undertaker  consulted  a  piece 
of  paper  In  his  hand  and  quoted  a  price  of 
$225.  The  sealed  casket's  price  was  $1,095. 

About  9,000  times  a  year,  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  dead  Rhode  Islanders  enter  the 
"selection  rooms"  of  funeral  homes  to  pick 
out  a  casket.  More  often  than  not,  they  pay 
prices  substantially  higher  than  those  of  the 
Pawtucket  funeral  home. 

Although  there  are  no  statistics  on  Rhode 
Island  funeral  costs,  indications  are  that 
Rhode  Islanders  pay  somewhat  more  than 
$1,000  for  the  average  casket  and  services  of 
a  funeral  home. 

And  this  is  only  a  portion  of  the  total  cost 
to  prepare  and  bury  the  dead.  Added  to  this 
are  expenses  for  such  items  as  church  serv- 
ices, the  cemetery  plot,  "opening  and  closing" 
the  grave,  a  grave  liner  or  vault,  a  monu- 
ment or  marker,  flowers  and  numerous  In- 
cidentals. 

Indeed,  a  siirvoy  of  the  Providence  area  in 
recent  weeks  has  disclosed  that  an  average 
funeral,  with  an  average  grave  and  an  aver- 
age-size headartoae  for  a  person  of  average 
income  coste  In  tte  vicinity  of  $2,500. 


For  many  persons,  the  coat  of  caring  for 
a  dead  relative  represents  the  third  largest 
expenditure  in  their  lifetime  behind  houses 
and  automobiles. 

Many  times,  relatives  Incur  a  substantial 
debt  in  dealing  with  funeral  homes,  ceme- 
teries, monument  markers  and  florists. 
Months,  and  even  years,  are  spent  paying  off 
these  bills. 

Por  others,  benefits  of  Insurance  policies, 
intended  in  most  cases  to  ease  the  financial 
burden  of  the  living,  are  spent  to  pay  for  dis- 
posal of  the  dead. 

Yet,  despite  these  expenditures  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  mck.t  families  do  not  ques- 
tion the  prices  quoted  to  them  by  those  In 
the  business  of  caring  for  the  dead,  as  they 
would  question  the  price  of  any  other 
similarly-priced  item  or  services.  Also  a  per- 
son who  normally  shops  for  lower  prices  in 
day-to-day  dealings  with  other  business  es- 
tablishments. Is  considered  "odd"  or  an  ec- 
centric if  he  does  so  with   funeral  items. 

A  reporter,  posing  as  one  in  need  of  funeral 
and  cemetery  service,  visited  more  than  a 
dozen-  funeral  homes,  cemeteries  and  monu- 
ment dealers  in  recent  weeks  in  the  Provi- 
dence area  and  found  out  that : 

1.  The  average  price  for  a  funeral,  grave, 
monument  and  Incidentals  Is  about  $2,500. 
The  lowest  figure  for  which  these  services  and 
items  can  be  obtained,  excluding  public  fu- 
nerals. Is  about  $1,000.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  scale,  anything  goes.  Some  persons  in 
the  Providence  area  have  spent  up  to  $40,000 
for  an  elaborate  casket,  funeral,  grave  and  a 
large,  ornate  monument. 

2.  Contrary  to  some  areas  of  the  country, 
there  is  no  public  advertising  In  Rhode  Is- 
land of  the  costs  of  caskets,  funeral,  ceme- 
tery lots  or  monuments.  Indeed,  even  In  the 
"nner  recesses  of  some  funeral  homes  visited, 
there  is  no  visible  price  for  a  casket  or  fu- 
neral. The  price  for  a  funeral  in  these  cases 
is  verbally  quoted  by  the  funeral   director. 

3.  In  some  Instances,  when  a  price  was  ver- 
bally quoted,  or  listed  on  top  of  the  casket, 
the  funeral  director  did  not  point  out  that 
the  price  did  not  Include  such  things  as  the 
cost  of  the  church  service,  cemetery  charges, 
extra  automobiles,  professional  pallbearers, 
burial  garments  and  other  items. 

4.  Funeral  directors  did  not  use  sales  pres- 
sure on  the  reporter  to  purchase  a  certain 
casket  or  funeral,  but  subtle  pressures,  such 
as  placement  and  appearance  of  caskets,  were 
used.  In  some  Instances,  funeral  directors 
played  on  the  person's  grief,  by  saying  such 
things  as,  "This  is  the  last  chance  you  have 
to  do  what  you've  always  wanted  to  do"  for 
the  dead  person. 

5.  Althoi^h  cemetery  coste  were  Included 
in  a  price  list,  hidden  cemetery  regulations 
tend  to  Increase  grave  prices.  For  Instance, 
In  most  cemeteries,  a  certain  number  of  plots, 
usually  two  or  three,  must  be  purchased  If 
a  person  wants  to  erect  a  standing  monu- 
ment. 

6.  Other  substantial  cemetery  costs  were 
not  mentioned  until  the  reporter  asked  about 
them.  For  instance,  the  price  of  "opening 
and  closing"  a  grave,  which  is  additional  to 
the  price  quoted  for  the  grave,  was  never 
mentioned  by  cemetery  representatives  iintU 
they  were  asked  about  them.  Nor  was  the 
necessity  to  purchase  a  liner  or  vault  for  the 
grave  mentioned  until  the  cemetery  repre- 
sentative was  asked. 

7.  Some  funeral  directors  and  cemetery 
representatives  quoted  the  law  Inaccurately. 
The  reporter  was  told  several  times  that  em- 
balming is  required  by  state  law  and  that  a 
grave  liner  or  vault  Is  required  by  state  law. 
State  law  requires  neither. 

ABOUT     150    IN    STATE 

There  are  approximately  150  funeral  direc- 
tors m  Rhode  Island.  In  1968.  9,706  people 
died  in  the  state  at  the  rate  of  10.6  deaths 
per  1,000  population,  according  to  Mrs.  Lera 
O'Hara.  state  registrar  of  vital  statistics. 


The  number  of  deaths  In  the  state  has  re- 
mained constant  in  recent  years.  In  1966. 
9.489  people  died  and  9378  died  In  1967.  There 
are  no  statistics  kept  on  how  many  of  these 
people  are  burled  In  Rhode  Island  cemeteries 
or  through  Rihode  Island  funeral  homes 

But.  if  a  figure  of  9,000  burials  in  the  state 
is  used,  this  averages  out  to  60  funerals  per 
year  for  each  funeral  director. 

However,  the  funerals  are  not  parceled  out 
proportionately  among  the  funeral  directors 
Many  funeral  homes  handle  fewer  than  50 
funerals  a  year.  Only  a  few  handle  more  than 
150  a  year.  The  Prata  Funeral  Home,  with 
three  homes  in  Providence,  and  other  homes 
in  Pawtucket,  West  Warwick  and  Woonsocket. 
apparently  handles  the  most  funerals  In  the 
state 

John  B  Prata  Jr.,  general  manager,  said 
that  his  firm  handles  more  than  BOO  funerals 
a  year  "or  more  than  three  times  our  closest 
comijetitor." 

Among  the  funeral  homes  visited  by  a  re- 
porter, the  lowest  price  for  any  funeral  was 
$530.  This  Included  a  cloth-covered  wooden 
casket,  preparations  of  the  body  and  the  use 
and  services  of  the  funeral  home. 

MINIMtTM    VARIES 

In  other  establishments,  the  minimum  was 
higher  At  an  East  Providence  funeral  home, 
the  lowest  listed  price  for  a  funeral  was  $790. 
The  funeral  director  said  that  a  lower-priced 
funeral  could  be  obtained,  but  only  If  the 
family  asked  for  It. 

Generally,  the  reporter's  survey  found, 
average  prices  for  funerals  alone,  not  in- 
cluding cemetery  and  other  costs,  ranged 
from  $990  to  about  $1,500.  The  highest  price 
for  a  funeral  was  In  a  Providence  funeral 
home  that  has  branches  In  several  other 
Rhode  Island  cities.  It  quoted  prices  for  solid 
bronze  and  copper  deposit  caskets  that 
ranged   from  nearly  $4,000  to  $6,000. 

Mr.  Prata  said  that  he  has  found  that  his 
average  non-Italian  funeral  price  ranges 
from  $1,100  to  $1,500  and  for  Italian  fu- 
nerals, from  $l,S00  to  $1,800.  Asked  why 
Italians  tended  to  spend  more  on  funerals, 
he  explained  that  elaborate  funerals  are  tra- 
ditional among  Italians. 

A  quoted  funeral  price  Includes  the  casket 
and  preparation  and  care  of  the  body.  As 
explained  on  a  piece  of  literature  that  A.  T. 
Costlgan  &  Sons,  220  Cottage  St..  Pawtucket, 
hands  out  to  grieving  families,  the  total  price 
Includes  "our  professional  services,  care  and 
preparation,  arrangement  and  direction  of 
the  funeral  service,  preparation  and  filing  of 
necessary  authorizations,  our  personnel;  use 
of  funeral  facilities  and  equipment,  acknowl- 
edgment cards,  local  removal  hearse,  one 
limousine  and  flower  service  car  to  a  local 
cemetery,  local  newspaper  notices  and  casket 
as  selected." 

What  the  price  does  not  Include  are 
charges  for  church  service  and  clergy,  profes- 
sional pallbearers,  cemetery  charges,  monu- 
ment or  marker,  additional  automobiles, 
burial  clothes  and  flowers. 

An  additional  automobile  costs  $25.  clergy 
cost  up  to  $50,  pallbearers  cost  $42  ($7  a 
man ) ,  burial  clothes.  If  necessary,  coet  from 
$18  to  $39  and  the  monument,  flowers  and 
cemetery  costs  vary  according  to  Individual 
desires. 

A    $108    MARKITP 

John  Rebello  Jr.  of  East  Providence,  pres- 
ident of  the  Rhode  Island  Funeral  Directors 
Association,  quoted  statistics  that  showed 
the  average  markup  over  wholesale  cost  for 
a  casket  in   New   England  Is  $106. 

He  also  said  the  average  cost  for  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  funeral  director  Is  $776. 
"Studies  have  shown."  he  said,  "that  an 
average  of  90  man-hours  of  work  are  neces- 
sary for  each  funeral." 

The  state  Department  ol  Social  Welfare 
compiles  statistics  on  its  cost  for  providing 
funerals  for  the  indigent.  James  Rellly,  ad- 
ministrator of  public  assistance,  said  that  in 
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the  flscal  year  ending  June.  1968,  the  state 
paid    for   the    funerals   and    burial    for   236 

Total  costs  for  these  funerals  was  $34,837.- 
40  and  the  average  cost  per  funena  was 
$147  61,  Mr.  Rellly  said.  Mr.  Rellly  said  the 
maximum  allowable  state  payment  for 
funerals  and  burials  Is  $285. 

However,  Mr.  Rebello  said  private  funerals 
could  not  be  provided  at  a  similar  cost^ 
■When  a  funeral  director  handles  one  ol 
theee  cases,  it's  costing  him  $300  or  $400. 
considering  the  services  he  provides,  Mr. 
Rebello  said. 

FIKST    rUNEHAL    ALWAYS    HARROWING 

•It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  In- 
volved in  planning  a  funeral,  so  maybe  the 
way  it  happened  was  partly  my  fault,  a 
Cumberland  man  said  recently.  "But  it  was 
unfortunate  all  the  way  around." 

The  man  explained  that  his  mother  died 
recently  in  a  hospital  at  about  1  a.m.  "There 
was  nothing  we  could  do  at  that  tUne  of 
night  so  we  all  went  to  our  homes  and  tried 
to  sleep,"  he  related.  »    ,n   o,„     t 

•The  next  morning  at  about  10  a.m.  1 
caUed  a  funeral  home  that  I  thought  my 
mother  had  liked  and  told  them  that  my 
mother  had  died  and  that  I  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss details  about  the  funeral." 

The  funeral  director  set  up  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  funeral  home  about  three  hours 
later  and  the  man  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  kept  it,  the  man  said. 

•For  the  first  hour  or  so  the  funeral  di- 
rector asked  questions  about  my  mother. 
Where  she  was  born,  about  our  relatives, 
what  church  we  wanted,  what  were  the  can- 
ine hours,  did  she  work,  her  social  security 
number  and  other  things,"  the  man  said. 
■Then  he  took  us  to  the  casket  factory  so  we 
could  pick  out  what  we  wanted. ' 

PRICES    CALLED    TOO    MUCH 

•He  quoted  us  prices  on  the  caskets,  and 
after  we  talked  It  over,  we  felt  they  were  too 
much  for  what  we  were  getting.  So  we  tola 
him  we  were  going  to  go  somewhere  else.  But 
he  said  we  couldn't  do  that  because  he  had 
sent  a  man  to'  get  the  body  and  they  were 
probably  working  on  it." 

The  man  said  he  became  indignant  and 
told  the  funeral  director  that  he  had  never 
told  him  to  pick  up  the  body  at  the  hospital 
and  that  no  papers  had  been  signed  for  hUn 
to  do  so.  It  finally  developed  that  a  lawyer 
would  have  to  be  hh-ed  to  get  the  body  back 
the  man  said,  and  the  family  decided  to  let 
the  matter  stand. 

Although  such  incidents  apparently  hap- 
pen rarely,  the  possibility  of  their  recurring 
1?  present  because  most  funeral  directors 
assume  a  family  has  chosen  them  to  provide 
the  funeral  service  once  the  family  has 
called  them.  ^^  ^ 

John  Rebello  Jr.,  president  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Pimeral  Directors  Association,  con- 
firmed that  most  of  his  colleagues  assume 
this  once  a  dead  person's  family  makes  the 
first  telephone  call  to  the  funeral  home  or 
walks  In  its  front  door. 

In  most  cases,  the  body  is  in  possession 
of  the  funeral  home  hours  before  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  funeral  price  has  taken  place 
or  even  before  a  family  Is  aware  of  the 
facilities  and  services  offered  by  a  particular 
funeral  home. 

BODY    SOUGHT    QOTCKLY 

A  reporter  who  visited  funeral  homes  In 
the  Providence  area  found  that  one  of  the 
first  questions  the  funeral  directors  asked 
was,  "Where  are  the  remains."  It  apparently 
was  assumed  there  was  no  question  that  this 
particular  funeral  home  had  been  chosen  to 
handle  the  funeral. 

At  the  William  W.  Tripp  Funeral  Home, 
1008  Newport  Ave.,  Pawtucket,  and  the  A. 
T  Costlgan  &  Sons  Funeral  Home.  220  Cot- 
tage St.,  Pawtucket,  the  question  about  the 


location  of  the  body  was  asked  immediately 
after  the  question  of  'Whafs  her  name?  " 

Arthur  T  Costlgan  even  offered  to  send  out 
an  ambulance  "Immediately"  to  pick  up  the 
body  Told  that  It  was  unknown  whether  the 
body  was  at  home  or  at  the  hospital,  Mr. 
Costlgan  replied.  "That's  okay.  I'll  have  some- 
one call  the  hospital  and  check  " 

In  arranging  the  funeral,  the  procedure 
followed  by  funeral  directors  was  the  same 
An  "arrangement  conference  "  was  the  first 
order  of  business. 

During  this  conference,  usually  held  in  the 
office  of  the  funeral  home,  the  funeral  di- 
rector asks  questions  about  the  dead  per- 
son, such  as  name,  address,  relatives,  com- 
munity organizations  and  other  Items  to  be 
Included  in  the  death  notice  in  the  news- 
papers. ,,     . 

After  the  "arrangements  conference,  the 
relatives  are  then  taken  to  the  "selection 
room  "  which  Is  either  In  the  funeral  home 
or  in  a  casket  factory.  All  the  funeral  homes 
visited  by  the  reporter  had  a  selection  of 
caskets  on  the  premises. 


FIRST   LEARN   COSTS 


It  Is  here  that  the  relatives  learn  for  the 
first  time  how  much  the  funeral  Is  going  to 
cost  them.  Some  funeral  homes,  such  as  the 
Prata  Funeral  Home,  1488  Westminster  St., 
Providence,  and  the  Rebello  Funeral  Home. 
901  Broadway,  East  Providence,  have  prices 
for  a  complete  funeral  Usted  on  top  of  the 

Others,  like  the  T.  F.  Monahan  &  Son  Fu- 
neral Home,  230  Waterman  St..  Providence, 
also  have  prices  on  top  of  the  caskets.  How- 
ever in  this  case,  the  price  Is  only  for  the 
casket  and  does  not  Include  the  costs  for 
embalming,  use  of  the  funeral  home  and 
other  services.  It  was  only  after  questioning 
that  the  reporter  was  told  that  price  of  the 
casket  Is  not  complete  and  that  another  $325 
has  to  be  added  for  services. 

And  finally,  others  have  no  prices  lUted  at 
all  suish  as  the  Costlgan  Funeral  Home.  In 
this  situation,  a  person  has  to  aSk  for  the 
price  of  the  casket  that  he  wants.  The  funeral 
director  quotes  a  price  from  his  head  or  from 
a  piece  of  paper  In  his  hand. 

Although  no  direct  pressure  was  used  by 
any  funeral  director,  subtle  pressures  were 
introduced.  The  caskets  are  not  arranged  in 
any  descending  or  ascending  order  of  price, 
but  are  scattered  throughout  the  room. 

For  Instance,  a  metal  casket  costing  $990 
is  placed  next  to  a  solid  bronze  deposit  cas- 
ket costing  $6,000.  With  this  arrangement, 
it's  difficult  to  compare  one  casket  with  the 
next  expensive  casket.  However,  it  Is  easy 
to  note  than  an  $895  casket  Is  less  attrac- 
tive than  Its  next-door  neighbor,  a  $6,000 
solid  bronze  casket. 

MORE   ATTRACTIVE   DISPLAYS 

Furthermore,  the  reporter  found  that  In 
some  funeral  homes,  the  higher  priced  cas- 
kets were  more  attractively  displayed.  In 
two  locations,  an  inexpensive  cloth-covered 
■wooden  casket  was  placed  underneath  a 
hlgher-prloed  casket,  near  the  fioor,  so  one 
hii  to  bend  down  to  look  at  it.  In  addition 
the  casket  lid  was  closed,  while  the  lids  of 
the  more  expensive  caskets,  with  their  more 
ornate  fabrics,  were  open. 

The  more  expensive  caskets  also  wer*  gen- 
erally the  first  caskets  on  hand  after  enter- 
ing the  "selection  room."  In  one  funeral 
home  three  caskets  were  displayed  In  the 
foyer  of  the  selection  room.  These  three,  one 
solid  mahogany,  one  solid  maple  and  one 
metal,  cost  $1,465,  $1,050  and  $1J225  respec- 
tively. 

It  was  only  after  traveling  down  some  steps 
and  Into  another  room  that  a  person  would 
notice  that  the  least  expensive  casket  in  the 
funeral  home,  a  cloth-covered  casket  costing 
$666.  and  other  caskets  between  $750  and 
$1,000.  were  available. 
Other  factors  that  also  could  influence  a 


decision  are  evident.  The  more  expensive 
caskets  are  usually  placed  on  attracUve 
wooden  or  velvet  covered  biers,  while  the 
least  expensive  ones  are  either  hung  from  a 
support  on  the  wall,  or  are  placed  on  plain 
wooden  supports. 

Funeral  directors  also  sometimes  refer  to 
some  of  the  less  expensive  caskets  In  deroga- 
tory terms.  Some  of  the  less  expensive  metal 
caskets  are  referred  to  as  "tin  cans"'  or 
"Stovepipes."  and  one  funeral  director  re- 
ferred to  a  cloth  covered  wooden  casket  as 
'"this  box." 

I  From  the  Providence  iRI.)  Jotimal. 
Nov.  3.  19691 
More  Than  Price  or  Plot  Involved:  Ceme- 
teries  Help    Boost    Cost    or   Dying 
( By  Michael  Madden  \ 
The  $1  100  to  $1,500  that  is  spent  on  the 
average  funeral  brings  a  dead  Rhode  Islander 
only  to  the  edge  of  the   grave,   not  Into  It. 
Additional  money  must  be  spent  for  a  plot 
m  Which  a  grave  can  be  dug.  Usually  this 
money  has  to  be  paid  to  the  cemetery  before 
the  body  can  be  placed  in  the  ground 

The  costs  of  a  casket  and  services  provided 
by  the  funeral  director  were  outlined  in 
yesterday's  Providence  Sunday  Journal.  A 
survey  by  a  reporter,  who  posed  as  a  person 
in  need  of  funeral  and  cemetery  service, 
found  that  the  total  cost  for  a  casket,  fu- 
neral, cemetery  plot,  monument  and  inci- 
dentals in  the  Providence  area  was  approxi- 
mately $2,500.  From  $1,100  to  $1,500  ol  this 
was  spent  on  the  casket  and  funeral  alone, 
the  survey  showed. 

Burial  plots  in  private  cemeteries  range 
in  price  from  $125  for  a  single  plot  to  more 
than  $24,000  In  Swan  Point  Cemetery  for  a 
large  plot  that  can  accommodate  as  many 
as  144  bodies. 

Two-grave  plots  usually  cost  between  $3?5 
and  $550  In  the  Providence  area  while  three- 
grave  plots  range  from  about  $475  to  $825. 
The  prices  Increase  according  to  the  ntmiber 
of  graves  desired.  For  Instance,  a  six-grave 
plot  at  Swan  Point  costs  $1,000  to  $1,600 

Restrictions  at  many  cemeteries  also  set 
minimum  size  limits  on  plots  if  a  person 
wants  a  standing  monxunent  on  the  grave. 
Many  cemeteries  won't  allow  monuments  on 
one  "or  two-grave  plots 

For  Instance,  at  two  of  the  larger  Catho- 
lic cemeteries  In  the  Providence  area.  Gate 
of  Heaven  in  East  Providence  and  St.  Anns 
in  Cranston,  at  least  three  single  plots,  at  a 
cost  of  $500  to  $550,  must  be  bought  before 
the  cemetery  will  allow  the  erection  of  a 
standing  monument 

It  makes  no  difference  if  the  grave  is  in- 
tended for  only  one  person.  Three  single 
ploU  must  be  bought  If  a  monument  is  to 
be  erected.  Three  single  plots,  costing  from 
$500  to  $550,  must  also  be  bought  at  St. 
Francis  Cemetery  In  Pawtucket. 

A  sUnUar  situation  exisU  at  Swan  Point 
If  a  standing  monument  Is  desired,  at  least 
two  plots  must  be  bought   In  a  monument 
section.  The  cost  of  the  two  plots  ranges  from 
$375  to  $550. 

At  Highland  Memorial  Park  in  Johnston, 
"Rhode  Island's  Most  Modem  Burial  Estate." 
no  standing  monuments  are  allowed.  Only 
slab  markers,  flush  with  the  ground,  can 
mark  the  grave.  John  E.  Pearson,  a  cemetery 
representative,  explained  the  regulation  like 
this:  "Look  how  beautiful  It  looks;  you  don't 
have  people  competing  with  each  other  to 
see  who  can  put  up  the  most  expensive  mon- 
ument." 

Two  single  plots  In  the  least  expensive  sec- 
tion of  Highland  Memorial  Park  cost  $330. 
These  plots  are  In  the  recently  opened 
"Garden  of  Memory,"  which  Is  located  near  a 
dirt  road  and  a  section  of  scrub  brush  that 
Is  flUed  with  rocks.  Asked  If  he  had  a  mwe 
esthetic  section,  Mr.  Pearson  replied,  "Don  t 
worry.  That  area  (of  the  scrub  brush)  Is  go- 
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ing  to  be  developed  eventually  and  It  will 
look  beautiful  '■ 

Paying  the  $440  or  $500  for  the  grave  site 
still  will  not  get  the  body  Into  It  There  Is 
another  charge. 

In  the  euphemisms  of  the  funeral  indus- 
try, the  charge  Is  levied  for  ■opening  and 
closing"  the  grave  At  both  the  Catholic  and 
non-sectarian  cemeteries,  this  charge  for 
digging  the  gr»ve  la  15-mUuite  Job  with 
modern    construction   equipment  i    Is   about 

$100 

But  this  Is  not  all.  There  is  a  further 
charge  I  -r  pri.v'jding  a  ceni' nt  liner  or  vati't 
that  win  enclo.ie  the  casket  In  the  ground. 
These  cement  liners,  which  one  funeral  dl- 
rect*)r  .saut  oo.st  about  $S  to  make,  cost  $40 
at  Swan  Poin'.  $48  at  the  Catholic  cemeteries 
and  $55  and  «M0  at  Highland  Memorial  Park. 

NO     EXTRA     PROTECTION 

These  liners  provide  virtually  no  extr.i  pro- 
tection for  the  body,  but  are  required  by  the 
cemeteries  so  the  ground  will  not  J^-ag  when 
the  casket  disintegrates. 

The  cost  tor  Uie  grave,  and  for  the  "open- 
ing and  closing"  and  for  the  liner  must  be 
paid  for  m  cash  before  a  person  can  be 
burled  at  most  cemeteries  in  this  area. 

Buying  a  plot  ui  one  cemetery  may  mean 
something  extremely  different  from  buying 
one  at  another  cemetery  For  InsUince.  If  a 
person  buys  a  three-grave  plot  at  .Swan  Point, 
he  Is  'assured  that  only  three  persons  will 
be  burletf  In  It. 

However,  if  a  person  buys  a  three-grave 
plot  at  Gate  of  Heaven  or  St.  Anns,  he  is  bold 
that  six  persons  will  be  burleU  in  It.  "We 
dig  the  first  one  extra  deep.  '  .i  caretaker  at 
Gate  of  Heaven  expl.tlned.  '  about  seven  feet 
deep  Then  the  second  casket  is  placed  on 
top  of  the  tirst  one.  Furthermore,  .m  addi- 
tional fee  of  $10  Is  charged  for  digging  the 
deep  grave. 

Asked  If  this  prncedure  at  two  burials  in 
one  grave  was  plucked  at  Highland  Memo- 
rial Park.  Mr.  Pesirson  replied.  "No.  we  would 
never  think  of  doing  that.  We  don't  piggy- 
back here." 

MONUMENT    COMES    NEXT 

After  the  person  is  burled,  the  next  charge 
Is  for  a  monument.  If  one  is  desired  The 
price  far  a  luck  of  .^ges  granite  monument 
about  four  feet  wule  and  three  ieet  high  is 
about  S600.  according  'o  Frank  M.  Graham, 
a  monument  dcnler  m  Pawtucket.  A  Rock 
of  .■\ges  granite  inimiment.  about  3'j  feet 
Wide,  costs   nearh-   j-iOil. 

Mr  Graham  alsc  sells  ■enduring  Gurham 
bronze  memi^rials.  '  These  are  bronze  plat.ts 
that  have  rni.sed  lettering  and  are  placed 
flush  on  the  ground. 

Swan  Point  Cemetery  also  sells  these  "en- 
during Gorham  bronze  memorials.  '  Howe\  er. 
If  you  want  to  place  one  of  these  on  a  plot 
In  Swan  Point  Cemetery,  tiie  memorial  must 
be  purcha.-.ed  ihrough  Swan  Pom: 

Mr  Graham  sells  his  14-by-:U>-inch  bronze 
memorials  tor  SI 85.  Swan  Point  Cemt'ery 
sells  the  identical  14-by-;!6-inch  br<iii/e  me- 
morial  for  $33;?. 

"They  get  It  from  Gorham,  Just  like  I  do," 
Mr.  Graham  said. 

Arnold  T.  Bootli.  "cemetery  counselor  '  at 
Swan  Point,  said  the  cemetery  has  an  Income 
of  about  $600,000  a  year  for  a  tund  to  care 
for  the  grotmds  of  the  cemetery  The  ftind, 
called  the  "pcrpeiunl  care  fund.  "  has  alxiut 
$5,000,000  available  for  caring  for  the  ceme- 
tery. Mr    Booth  said. 

Mr  Booth  said  the  cemetery  is  obligated  to 
spend  all  the  money  that  It  collects  for  per- 
petual care.  The  cost  of  the  plot  Includes 
money  that  will  be  spent  for  its  care  "per- 
petually,' Mr.  Booth  .said.  There  are  no  addl- 
ilonal  charges  for  the  care  of  the  grave 

About  two-thirds  of  the  plots  at  Swan 
Point  are  bought  "before  the  time  of  stress," 
Mr.  Booth  pointed  out    About  300  plots  are 


■sold  annually  at  the   'time  of  stress  ■  at  Swan 
Point,  he  said. 

Swan  Point  also  has  facilities  for  crema- 
tion Use  of  the  cemetery's  crematory  costs 
$70. 

However,  as  Swan  Point's  cremation  bro- 
chure mentions,  'The  charge  does  not  in- 
clude the  funeral  director's  tervlces  or  the 
casket  '■  The  charges  for  a  casket  and  prepar- 
ing a  bf)dy  for  cremation  often  equal  the 
charge  for  preparing  the  body  for  burial, 
despite  the  tact  that  the  casket  will  also  be 
cremated 

Bron/e  urns  are  available  from  S.van  Point 
in  which  the  cremated  rema.n.s  can  be  stored 
The  urns  range  .n  price  fn.m  $35  to  $293 
Storage  of  the  urns  "with  perpetual  care." 
in  a  Columbarium  niche  at  Swan  Po:iu  cos's 
an  additional  $85  to  $1,306  'Some  or  the 
niche-r-  are  closed  with  plate  glass  and  others 
'Aith  solid  bronze  on  which  in.'crlptions  mav 
be  engraved.  "  the  Swan  Point  brochure 
states. 

If  burial  of  the  creinaied  remains  is  in- 
tended. Swan  Point  al.io  has  .-necial  buripl 
plots  that  co.st  from  *60  to  $150  C.'omated 
elements  may  be  left  at  Swan  Point  Crema- 
tory in  "fireproof  storage"  without  charge. 
.•\fter  that,  rental  fee  of  $12  a  year  is  made 

At  the  C.ilhoUc  Gale  o!  Hea\en  iitid  .Swan 
P<5lnt  cemeteries,  an  additional  charge  is 
made  for  a  service  that  is  normally  e.xpected 
at  cemeteries  Regulations  at  the  cemeteries 
require  that  interment  pravers  be  said  in 
the  cemetery  chapels. 

If  one  should  want  the  casket  to  be 
brought  ;o  site  of  the  grave,  as  has  been  tra- 
ditionally done,  he  is  told  that  the  prayers 
ha\e  to  be  said  In  the  chapel.  Then  the 
casket  can  be  brought  to  the  grave  sue 

The  cost?  $25 

THE    FUNERAL    BUSINESS TWO    POINTS    llF    VIEW 

"If  there  Is  ever  a  case  of  a  consumer  meet- 
ing the  seller  on  uneven  ground.  It's  in  the 
funeral  business  Most  of  ihe  people  go  to  a 
fimeral  director  when  they're  in  .m  emotional, 
grief-stricken  state  Who  wants  to  be  accused 
o!  being  cheap  wlieii  ijurylng  your  mother"'" 
asked  Robert  P  DlPlppo  last  week 

"Tlie  amount  of  service  thai  goes  Into  i\ 
fiineriil  is  a  lot  more  than  pe<jple  think.  The 
iuneral  llrecting  business  Is  not  a?  profitable 
.s  pfoplo  would  lead  you  to  believe  When 
yon  sit  down  with  your  accountant  at  the  end 
of  the  irar.  vou  see  how  tijrhl  the  proht  Is.  " 
.sunt  ,Iohn  Rebello  Jr.  last  '.vefk. 

The  views  of  Mr.  DlPippo.  a  Providence  at- 
torney and  an  org.inl7.er  oi  a  new  consumer 
pr  lecti.in  group,  .md  Mr.  Rebello.  president 
of  "he  Rhode  Island  Funeral  Directors  As- 
sociation, sum  up  the  controversy  that  h.is 
waxed  hot  and  cold  in  the  United  States  in 
recent  y--ars  about  the  cost  of  burying  the 
liead. 

The  controversy  reached  its  peak  after  the 
publication  in  1963  of  a  book  bv  Jessica  Mit- 
lord  culled  "The  American  Way  of  Death." 
The  botik  was  a  scathing  attack  not  only 
on  the  high  cost  oi  dvlng  but  al.-,o  of  the 
elaborate  manner  in  which  many  Ameruaii 
iunerals  were  conUucteii. 

Mr.  DlPlppo.  who  s.iid  his  group  has  re- 
ceived several  v"<jnip;aints  ab;iut  the  methods 
of  some  local  funeral  directors,  was  especially 
critical  of  the  manner  in  which  funerals  are 
.irranged  and  caskets  selected. 

"You  get  in  there  and  you're  emo'lonal 
and  this  Is  the  tlrst  time  you've  dealt  with 
a  inner, il  director."  Mr.  DlPlppo  said.  "Then 
they  ask  you  questions  about  social  security 
Insurance,  and  they  ask  what  union  tlie  de- 
ceased belouKcd  to.  But  they  knuw  by  heart 
how  much  this  person  can  get  from  social 
security,  how  much  the  union  pension  will 
be  or  the  veterans  benefit.  They  know  all 
about  this  built-in  readily  available  money 
and  then,  according  to  law,  they  have  the 
first  crack  at  the  estate  for  burial  costs. 
"And  wlien  you  pick  out   the  casket,  they 


have  this  all  cleverly  set  up  They  use  th.- 
process  of  elimination  technique.  They  ahov. 
you  the  lower-priced  one  .liter  the  liigher- 
prlced  one  with  the  impltrail  n  being  yo.: 
would   never  bury   your  mother  in   this   " 

"Most  of  the  funeral  directors  are  not  dis- 
honest." Mr  DlPlppo  said  "They're  caught  in 
this  syndrome  where  they're  forced  to  prev 
on  the  peoples  predicament  '" 

.\s  for  economics.  Mr.  DlPlppo  said  thrr. 
has  been  a  proliferation  of  funeral  home- 
wlth  the  death  rate  going  down  "  Because 
of  this  proliferation.  Mr  DlPlppo  said,  "you 
have  a  funeral  director  who  lius  only  15  or 
20  funerals  a  year  So  when  .somebody  walk- 
in.  lie  hius  to  make  a  kill  to  stay  in  busliies.'= 

.Mr  Rebello  c  iniirmed  that  most  of  the  150 
funeral  homes  in  Rhode  Island  handle  fewer 
than  100  funerals  a  year  and  that  many 
handle  only  20  or  25  funerals  a  year.  "Id  sav 
about  nine  out  of  10  funeral  homer-  in  Rhode 
Island  iiandle  less  than  50  a  year." 

DifffTcntial  doubted 

However,  he  said  he  did  not  believe  that 
smaller  homes  charged  more  when  tliev  did 
handle  a  funeral.  "After  all,  in  many  of 
these  smaller  homes,  the  luneral  director  will 
live  upstairs  with  his  family,  so  the  funeral 
home  also  serves  as  his  own  home."  Mr  l^e- 
bello  said 

Indications  are  that  the  !)lgt;cr  funeral 
lionu's  in  Rhode  Island  are  getting  bigger 
The  smaller  lirm  Just  cant  compete  It'; 
Just  like  everything  else;  the  small  crocery 
-store  i.s  dlsapj>earlng  and  so  is  the  small  fu- 
neral home.  "  Mr  Rebello  said 

Asked  If  he  felt  that  the  funeral  directing 
Inislness  was  proiitable.  Mr.  Rebello  said  it 
wasn't  as  profitable  as  people  tliouahl  'The 
net  margin  on  an  average  funeral  is  $75. 
"Vou  can  see  how  a  $75  profit  relates  to  the 
small  tirm  that  handles  about  25  or  30  fu- 
nerals a  year." 

He  conceded  that  the  funeral  business,  like 
any  other,  has  its  unscrupulous  characters. 
Mr.  Rebello  said,  however,  he  did  not  think 
people  are  generally  forced  to  buy  sometlune 
they  do  not  want. 

"In  this  business  you  ha;e  to  depend  on 
people  coming  back."  he  said.  "If  lunernl 
liomes  pressured  iieople  to  buy  somethln„' 
they  didn't  want,  nobody  would  come  back 
the  next  time  and  he  would  be  out  of  busi- 
ness eveiitually 

"In  90  i)ercent  of  the  cases  when  a  family 
eome.s  !n.  the  funenil  director  lets  the  lamlly 
pick  the  funeral  it  wants."  he  said.  Mr  Re- 
bello said  in  his  funeral  home  the  familv 
goes  into  the  "selection  rooms"  by  them- 
selves. If  they  have  a  questirn  about  a  par- 
ticular casket,  he  will  answer  it.  he  said 
But  the  family  chooses  what  it  wants." 
Airrages  ntcd 

Mr  Rebello  quoted  statistics  published  by 
the  National  Funeral  Directors  Association 
Tliese  injures  claim  the  average  cost  for  a  fu- 
neral nationally  in  U<68  was  <.865:  in  New 
England,  it  was  $884  This  cotnpares  -.vith  an 
average  cost  of  $779  in  1965  ,ind  ?C15  in  1960. 
according  to  the  statistic^ 

Mr.  Rebello  said  that  of  the  ?884  -pent  for 
the  average  New  England  funeral,  statistics 
show  $776  went  for  .services  aiid  *i08  for 
the  casket. 

However,  the  statistics  are  apparently  In- 
complete, Mr  Rebello  noted  that  only  62  of 
the  funeral  directors  In  New  Engl-^nd  who 
liandle  fewer  than  100  funerals  a  year  ire 
inchided  in  the  tabulations.  In  Rhode  Island 
alone,  Mr.  Rebello  estimated,  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  approximately  150  funeral  homes 
handle  fewer  than  100  funerals  a  vear. 

It  is  these  small  funeral  homes,  critics  con- 
tend, that  charge  the  highest  prices  because 
of  a  need  to  make  up  for  their  small  volume. 

In  addition,  Independent  studies  have 
shown  that  the  figures  on  average  funeral 
costs   released   by   the   National  Funeral  Dl- 
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rectors  Association  have  been  consistently 
underestimated  For  Instance.  In  1960  when 
The  NFDA  quoted  a  nationwide  average  of 
^6l5';i  funeral,  a  study  by  the  International 
Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union  showed  that 
tl.r  nationwide  average  for  funerals  of  its 
members  was  i890.  ^    ,.  , 

In  l't65  the  NFDA  average  for  an  adult  lu- 
neral was  $779.  but  the  ILGWU  average  was 

$990.  ^    _, 

Lau-yer  plan  studied 

Mr  DlPippo  said  his  organization,  called 
the  .\ssociatlon  for  Consumer  Protection,  is 
so  concerned  about  the  high  cost  of  dying 
that  it  is  considering  a  plan  under  which 
lawyers  would  be  available  to  accompany 
farnllles  to  the  funeral  home. 

Spokesmen  for  other  consumer  groups 
sav  they  have  had  virtually  no  complaints 
about  funeral  directors  in  Rhode  Island.  Ed- 
win P.  Palumbo,  executive  director  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Consumers  Council,  said  his 
organization  has  never  received  a  complaint 
about  a  funeral  director. 

The  Consumers  Council  has  available  a 
booklet  bv  Sidney  Margollus  entitled  '"Fu- 
neral Costs  and  Death  Benefits."  The  booklet 
notes  that  it  Is  '"wise"  and  'certainly  prop- 
e'"  for  persons  to  Inquire  at  more  than  one 
funeral  home  in  order  to  get  the  lowest  price. 
The  booklet  notes  that  costlier  caskets  and 
costlier  funerals  "result  from  seemingly  mi- 
nor differences  in  decoration  and  detail."  It 
adds  "No  matter  what  kind  of  casket  Is  used, 
the  body  will  deteriorate  and  it  will  deteri- 
orate even  faster  in  an  expensive  hermetically 
sealed  casket." 

A  Michael  Marino,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Providence  office  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureau,  noted  that  his  or- 
ganization also  has  not  received  complaints 
about  funeral  directors.  Mr.  Marino  advises 
that  persons  call  their  clergyman  when  the 
need  of  a  funeral  arises  and  ask  him  to  ad- 
vise them  on  the  funeral  home  to  go  to  and 
the  funeral  to  choose. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  REJECTION  OF  THE  NOMINA- 
TION OF  JUDGE  CLEMENT  F. 
HAYNSWORTH,  JR..  TO  BE  AN 
ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OF  THE  SU- 
PREME COURT 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Friday  the  Senate  added  another  chapter 
to  the  historv  of  the  Senate.  In  my 
opinion,  it  will  not  be  a  bright  chapter 
to  which  we  can  point  with  pride.  The 
rejection  of  Judge  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth,  Jr..  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  ranks  with  the  rejec- 
tion of  Judge  John  J.  Parker  as  an  error 
that  did  injustice  to  the  man  and  de- 
prived the  Court  and  the  Nation  of  the 
.services  of  an  outstanding  jurist. 

The  consideration  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth'.s  iiomination  and  his  rejection 
took  a  little  over  3  months.  The  nomina- 
tion was  announced  on  August  18,  sent 
to  the  Senate  on  September  3.  reported 
on  November  12.  and  rejected  on  No- 
vember 21, 

The  leview  of  Judge  Haynsworth,  his 
court  decisions,  and  his  financial  back- 


ground was  exhaustive.  At  Hie  opening  of 
the  Judiciarv  Committee  hearines  in 
September  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Bayh)  stated  that  the  examination 
of  this  nominee  should  be  a  part  of  the 
routine  process  of  establishing  qualifica- 
tions of  any  nominee  in  the  future.  If 
that  is  true,  then  the  pro-.edures  will  be 
rigorous  indeed. 

Willie  President  Nixo:'.  is  making  the 
.selection  of  the  nominee  to  the  Supreme 
Court  he  will  recomir.end.  it  is  important 
that  we  keep  in  mind  how  difficult  a 
selection  that  is.  It  is  difficult  in  normal 
times,  and  it  will  be  particularly  difficult 
following  the  rejection  of  Judge 
Haynsworth. 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  have  nominees  in  mind 
whom  they  feel  would  be  superb.  The 
selection  of  the  nominee,  of  course,  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  President.  While  I  am 
sure  he  will  listen  earnestly  to  the  .sug- 
gestions, the  decision  will  be  his. 

In  making  his  decision,  however.  I 
urge  President  Nixon  to  move  deliber- 
ately. A  hastily  made  decision  rushed  to 
the  Senate  would  arrive  while  the  smoke 
has  not  vet  cleared  from  the  battlefield. 
It  would  serve  to  politicize  the  Supreme 
Court  even  more.  Certainly  what  the  Na- 
tion needs  now  is  not  further  political 
controversy  with  the  Court  in  the 
middle,  „      ^,    . 

I  would  point  out,  additionally,  that 
the  legislative  calendar  for  the  remain- 
der of  1969  is  badly  clogged.  We  are  in 
the  middle  of  the  tax  reform  legislation. 
Six  appropriation  bills  remain  to  be  c(5n- 
.sidered  including  Defense,  Labor-HEW, 
foreign  operations,  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Two  bills  are  still  in  conference. 
The  majority  leader  has  indicated  that 
the  Senate  should  act  upon  major  crime 
legislation,  narcotics  legislation,  a 
pornography  bill,  and  elementary  and 
secondary  education  yet  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  facet 
of  the  Supreme  Court  vacancy  on  which 
I  wish  to  comment.  Many  new  and  vague 
criteria  were  applied  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth during  Senate  debate.  And  now 
another  criterion  has  achieved  currency: 
"Is  the  nominee  a  contemporary  man, 
a  man  of  his  times?"  If  there  was  ever  a 
vague  and  meaningless  standsffd  it  is  the 
"contemporary  man"  standard. 

Certainly,  one  who  would  be  concerned 
with  the  situation  in  the  big  cities,  with 
cinl  rights,  and  with  sociological  con- 
siderations would  think  in  terms  of  one 
standard  of  what  is  contemporary.  An- 
other man,  who  had  been  concerned  -with 
the  crime  picture,  and  with  the  recent 
tendency  to  expand  and  liberalize  the 
rules  of' evidence  regarding  persons  ac- 
cused of  crime,  would  have  another 
standard  with  reference  to  what  is  con- 
temporary-. That  is  only  one  example  of 
many  that  could  be  cited. 

I  "R-arn  my  colleagues  that  this  newly 
announced  standard  may  be  the  first 
shot  in  the  renewed  battle  to  prevent 
President  Nixon  from  restoring  balance 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  This  is  true,  not 
because  President  Nixon's  nominee  will 
not  be  a  man  of  his  times,  but  because 
those  raising  the  new  standard  are  in 
the  main  those  who  favor  the  existing 
direction  of  the  Court.  Contemporary  to 
them  means  "liberal." 


^iiv  efforts  to  prevent  a  more  mod- 
trate  Court  with  a  better  balance  are 
doomed  to  failure.  I  am  confident  that 
President  Nixon  will  stand  by  his  com- 
mitment to  place  on  the  Court  a  man 
who  beheves  in  ludicial  restraint,  one 
whose  presence  on  the  Court  will  tend 
to  restore  such  balance. 

I  am  confident  also  that  the  .American 
public  agrees  with  President  Nixon's 
goal  Thev  want  to  see  a  balanced  Court. 
As  a  final  arbitor  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  and  con.stitutional  rights, 
people  want  to  see  more  than  one  politi- 
cal philosophy  represented.  I  commend 
President  Nixon  for  his  efforts  in  this 
direction. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  sad  mo- 
ment for  the  administration  was  the  re- 
jection last  Friday  by  the  Senate  of 
President  Nixon's  nomination  of  Judge 
Clement  Haynsworth  to  be  Associate 
Justice  of  the  highest  court  in  our  land. 
The  Senate's  decision  was  more  than 
just  a  defeat  for  Judge  Haynsworth;  it 
was  also  a  defeat  for  the  voices  of  reason 
speaking  out  against  the  sectional  big- 
otry, politics,  and  pressures  of  labor  and 
other  groups. 

Make    no    mistake    about    it.    Judge 
Ha>Tisworth's  defeat  was  political. 

It  has  been  suggested  the  votes  of  the 
would-be      candidates      for      President 
against   confirmation   offer   some   clues 
about  the  politics  of  the  defeat.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  vote  of  the  Dem- 
ocrat national  chairman  offers  a  clue.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  votes  of  the 
defenders  of  Judge  Morrisey.  the  defend- 
ers of  Justice  Fortas.  and  the  defenders 
of    Justice    Douglas    might    offer    clues. 
These  suggestions  I  can  neither  confirm 
nor  denv.  but  one  need  look  only  at  the 
avowed  and  admitted  pressures  brought 
by  labor  and  by  the  groups  identifying 
themselves    as    civil    rights    groups    to 
understand    that    great    pressure    was 
brought  to  bear. 

Mr  President,  there  has  been  mucn 
talk  about  "pressure"  from,  the  White 
House  However,  there  is  everj-  indication 
that  for  each  bit  of  reason  applied  by 
the  White  House,  organized  labor  and  its 
allies  applied  twice  as  much  pressure.  It 
can  be  said  that  those  who  complain  the 
White  House  did  not  do  enough  and  those 
who  say  it  went  too  far  should  realize 
that  some  enjoy  the  pressure  if  it  results 
in  subsequent  publicity. 

Mr  President,  as  stated  earlier.  Judge 
Havnsworth's  defeat  was  a  sad  event,  sad 
for'  manv  reasons.  In  some  cases,  false 
charges  were  brought  against  the  judge 
and  published  and  republished. 

In  other  cases,  minor  incidents,  per- 
fectly legal,  were  enlarged  and  distorted 
all  out  of  proportion. 

Finally  Judge  Haynsworth  was  judged 
bv  a  new  code  that  I  doubt  could  be  met 
by  most  sitting  Justices  of  the  Suprerrie 
Court  or  bv  Members  of  this  body,  it 
may  become  known  as  the  Ha>Tisworth 

code.  , 

Mr  President,  in  eagerness  to  maKe 
poUtical  hay,  and  eagerness  of  soine  to 
demonstrate  if  they  could  oppose  a  Deni- 
ocrat  President's  appointee  they  could 
also  oppose  a  Republican  President  s  ap- 
pointee, I  trust  that  a  good  man  has  not 
been  destroyed. 

Judge  Haynsworth  is  a  good  man  and 
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an  honorable  man.  I  encourage  him  to 
rise  above  this  political  defeat  as  others 
have  done ;  to  rise  above  the  smears,  i»r- 
tlsanshlp,  and  sectlormlism 

I  urge  him  to  remain  in  his  present 
position  where  he  can  continue  to  render 
great  service  to  our  Nation. 

The  Nation  and  Its  courts  need  men  of 
his  caliber. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  have 
supported  Judge  Haynsworth  as  a  nom- 
inee to  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  support 
him  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

He  is  a  credit  to  his  country  and  his 
profession. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CrORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


lAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270  >,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

AMBNDMENT    NO      304 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

•  The  amendment  reads  as  follows:' 

ASIZNDMENT   No.   304 

<>age  454,  beginning  with  line  5,  strike  out 
all  through  page  497,  and  In  lieu  thereof  In- 
sert the  following: 
"Sbc  801.  PxjisoNAL  Exemptions. 

"(a)  iNCREASt  TO  $700  FOR  1970. — Effective 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1969,  and  before  January  1, 
1971  — 

■■(1)  section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of 
personal  exemptions)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  $600'  wherever  appearing  therein  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ■$700';  and 

•■(2|  section  6013  (b)  (3)  (A)  (relating  to 
a  sessment  and  collection  In  case  of  certain 
returns  of  husband  and  wife)  Is  amended  by 
strllUng  out  •$600'  wherever  appearing  there- 
in and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '$700',  and  by 
striking  out  $1,2000'  wherever  appearing 
therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof   $1,400'. 

■•(b)  Increase  to  $800  roR  1971. — Effective 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1B70,  and  before  January  1, 
1972— 

"(1)  section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of 
personal  exemptions)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '$700'  wherever  appearing  therein 
and  inserting;  in  Ueu  thereof  '$800';  and 

••(2)  section  6013(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  in  case  of  certain 
returns  of  husband  and  wife)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$700'  wherever  appearing  therein 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$800",  and  by 
striking  out  '$1,400'  wherever  appearing 
therein  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '$1,600'. 

"(c)  Increase  to  $900  for  1972. — Effective 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1971,  and  before  January  1, 
1973— 

"(1)   section  151    (relating  to  allowance  of 


personal  exemptions)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  '$800'  wherever  appearing  therein  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof   ♦900';  and 

"(2)  section  6013(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
asseamvent  and  collection  in  case  of  certala 
returns  of  husband  and  wife)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  $800'  wherever  appearing  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$900'.  and  by 
striking  out  ■$1,600'  wherever  appearing 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$1,800'. 

•'(d)  Increase  to  $1,000  roR  1973  and  St'b- 
sequbnt  Years — Effective  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1972— 

••(1)  section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of 
p>ersonal  exemptions)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  $900'  wherever  appearing  therein  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '$1,000':  and 

"(2)  section  6013  (b)  (3)  (A)  (relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  In  oase  of  certain 
returns  of  husband  and  wife)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$900'  wherever  appearing  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$1.0<X)'.  and  by 
striking  out  '$1,800'  wherever  appearing 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$2, 000". 
Sec.  802.  Standard  Deduction. 

"(a)  Minimum  Standard  Deduction  for 
Taxabu:  Years  Beoimning  in  1970,  1971  and 
1972. — Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1969,  and  be- 
fore January  1.  1973.  section  141  (c)  (relating 
to  the  minimum  standard  deduction)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(c)  Minimum  Standard  Deduction. — 
The  mlnimiun  standard  deduction  is  an 
amount  equal  to  $1,000  ($500.  in  the  case 
of  a  separate  return  by  a  married  individual) , 
reduced,  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  be- 
ginning in  1970,  1971.  or  1972,  by  an  amount 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  amount  by 
which— 

"'(1)  the  adjusted  gross  Income  for  the 
taxable  year,  exceeds 

"  "(2)  the  stun  of — 

■•■(A)  $1,000  ($600,  In  the  case  of  a  sep- 
arate return   by   a  married   individual,  plus 

"'(B)  the  amount  of  each  personal  ex- 
emption provided  by  section  151  for  the 
taxable  year,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
such  exemptions  for  the  taxable  year.' 

"(b)  Standard  Deduction  for  Taxable 
Yeabs  Bi»inninc  Afteb  1972. — Effective  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1972.  section  141  (relating  to  the 
.standard  deduction  i  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

'■  Sec.  141.  Standard  Deduction. 

■  •The  standard  deduction  referred  to  In 
this  title  is  $1,000  ($5(X).  in  the  case  of  a 
separate   return   by   a   married   Individual).' 

"ic)  Determination  of  Marital  Status. — 
Section  143  (relating  to  determination  of 
marital  status)    is  amended — 

•'(1)  by  striking  out  'For  purposes  of  this 
part — ■  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(a) 
General  Rule. — For  purposes  of  this  part- — '; 
and 

■'(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■■'(b)  Certain  Married  iNDivmuALs  Living 
Apart. — For  purposes  of  this  part,  if — 

"  '(1)  an  individual  who  Is  married  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  subsection  (a) )  and  who 
flies  a  separate  return  maintains  as  his  home 
a  household  which  constitutes  for  more  than 
one-half  of  the  taxable  year  the  principal 
place  of  abode  of  a  dependent  (A)  who 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  152)  is  a  son, 
stepson,  daughter,  or  stepdaughter  of  the  In- 
dividual, and  (B)  with  resjject  to  whom  such 
individual  Is  entitled  to  a  deduction  for  the 
taxable  year  under  section  151, 

"'(2)  such  Individual  furnishes  over  half 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  household 
during  the  taxable  year,  and 

"  '(3)  during  the  entire  taxable  year  such 
individual's  spouse  (s  not  a  member  of  such 
household,  such  individual  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  married.' 


"(d)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

"(li  Section  4(a)  (relating  to  number  of 
exemptions)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  Numbex  or  Exemptions. — For  pur- 
poses of  the  tables  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  pursuant  to  section  3, 
the  term  "nimaber  of  exemptions"  means  the 
number  of  exemptions  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 151  as  deductions  in  computing  taxable 
income.' 

"(2)  Section  4(c)  (relating  to  married  In- 
dividuals filing  separate  returns)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(c)  Husband  or  Wife  Piling  Separate 
Return. — 

"  '(1)  A  husband  or  wife  may  not  elect  to 
pay  the  optional  tax  Imposed  by  section  3  if 
the  tax  of  the  other  spouse  is  determined 
under  section  1  on  the  basis  of  taxable  In- 
come computed  without  regard  to  the  stand- 
ard deduction. 

"  '(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection.  In  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife 
flUng  a  separate  return  for  a  taxable  year 
beginning  before  January  1,  1973,  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  3  shall  be  the  lesser  of 
the  tax  shown  In — 

"'(A)  the  table  prescribed  under  section 
3  applicable  In  the  case  of  married  persons 
filing  separate  returns  which  applies  the 
lO-percent  standard  deduction,   or 

"'(B)  the  table  prescribed  under  section 
3  applicable  In  the  case  of  married  persons 
flllng  separate  returns  which  applies  the 
minimum  standard  deduction. 

"•(3)  The  table  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2)  (B)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a 
husband  or  wife  filing  a  separate  return  If 
the  tax  of  the  other  spouse  Is  determined 
with  regard  to  the  10-percent  standard  de- 
duction: except  that  an  individual  described 
in  section  141(d)(2)  may  elect  (under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate)  to  pay  the  tax  shown  in  the 
table  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)(B)  in 
lieu  of  the  tax  shown  in  the  table  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2)  (A).  For  purposes  of  this 
title,  an  election  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  treated  as  an  election  made 
under  section  141  (d)  (2) 

"  '(4)  For  purjx)ses  of  this  subsection,  de- 
termination of  marital  status  shall  be  made 
under  section  143.' 

•■(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  4(f)  is 
amended   to  resid  as  follows: 

"'(4)  For  computation  of  tax  by  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  see  section  6014.' 

"(4)  Section  1304(c)  (5)  (relating  to  spe- 
cial rules  for  Income  averaging)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'section  143'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'section  143(a)  ■. 

"(e)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1969. 

"Sec  803.  Tax  Rates  for  Single  Individuals 
and  Heads  of  Hot-.SEHOLo; 
Optional  Tax. 

••(a)  Heads  of  Household. — Section  1(b) 
( 1 )  ( relating  to  rates  of  tax  on  heads  of 
household)    Is  amended  to  read  .is   follows: 

"•(1)  Rates  of  tax. — There  is  hereby  Im- 
posed on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  In- 
dividual who  Is  a  head  of  a  household  a  tax 
determined  In  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing table: 

"  'If    the    taxable    in- 
come is :  The  tax  Is : 


Not  over  $1,000 

14 'r  of  the  taxable 

Income. 

Over  $1,000  but  not 

$140.      plus 

16% 

over  $2,000 

of     excess 
$1,000. 

over 

Over  $2,000  but  not 

$300.      plus 

18% 

over  $4.(X)0 

of     excess 
$2,000. 

over 

Over  $4,000  but  not 

$660.       plus 

19% 

over  $6,000 

of     excess 
$4,000. 

over 
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'If  the  taxable  In- 
come Is: 

Over  $6,000  but 
over  $8,000 


not 


Over  $8,000  but  not 
over  $10,000 

Over  $10,000  but  not 
over  $12,000 

Over  $12,000  but  not 
over  $14,000 

Over  $14,000  but  not 
over  $16,000 

Over  $16,000  but  not 
over  $18,000 

Over  $18,000  but  not 
over  $20,000 

Over  $20,000  but  not 
over  $22,000 

Over  $22,000  but  not 
over  $24,000 

Over  $24,000  but  not 
over  $26,000 

Over  $26,000  but  not 
over  $28,000 

Over  $28,000  but  not 
over  $32,000 

Over  $32,000  but  not 
over  $36,000 

Over  $36,000  but  not 
over  $38,000 

Over  $38,000  but  not 
over  $40,000 

Over  $40,000  biit  not 
over  $44,000 

Over    $44,000    but 
not  over  $50,000 

Over    $50,000    but 
not  over  $52,000 

Over    $52,000    but 
not  over  $64,000 

Over    $64,000    but 
not  over  $70,000 

Over    $70,000    but 
not  over  $76,000 

Over    $76,000    but 
not  over  $80,000 

Over    $80,000    but 
not  over  $88,000 

Over    $88,000    but 

not    over    $100,- 

000 
Over  $100,000  but 

not   over   $120.- 

000 
Over  $120,000  but 

not   over   $140,- 

000 
Over  $140,000  but 

not  over   $160,- 

000 
Over  $160,000  but 

not  over  $180,- 

000 
Over  $180,000 


The  tax  is: 
$1,040,     plus 
of     excess 
$6,000. 
$1,480,     plus 
of      excess 
$8,000. 
$1,940,     plus 
of      excess 
$10,000. 
$2,440,     plus 
of      excess 
$12,000. 
$2,980,     plus 
of      excess 
$14,000. 
$3,540      plus 
of      excess 
$16,000. 
$4,160,     plus 
of      excess 
$18,000. 
$4,800,     plus 
of     excess 
$20,000. 
$5,500,     plus 
of      excess 
$22,000. 
$6,220.     plus 
of     excess 
$24,000. 
$6,980.     plus 
of     excess 
$26,000. 
$7,800,     plus 
of     excess 
$28,000. 
$9,480,     plus 
of      excess 
$32,000. 
$11,800,    plus 
of      excess 
$36,000. 
$12,240,    plus 
of      excess 
$38,000. 
$13,260,    plus 
of      excess 
$40,000. 
$15,340.    plus 
of      excess 
$44,000 
$18,640,    plus 
of      excess 
$50,000 
$19,760,    plus 
of      excess 
$52,000 
$26,720,    plus 
of      excess 
$64,000. 
$30,260,    plus 
of      excess 
$70,000. 
$33,920,    plus 
of      excess 
$76,000. 
$36,400,    plus 
of      excess 
$80,000. 
$41,440,    plus 
of      excess 
$88,000. 
$49,120.    plus 
of      excess 
$100,000. 
$62,320,    plus 
of     excess 
$120,000. 
$75,720,    plus 
of     excess 
$140,000. 
$89,320.    plus 
of     excess 
$160,000, 
$103,120,  plus 
of      excess 
$180,000."' 


23% 
over 

23% 
over 

25% 
over 

27% 
over 

28% 
over 

31 '"e 
over 

32% 
over 

35% 
over 

36% 
over 

38% 

over 

41% 
over 

4?% 
over 

45% 
over 

48% 
over 

51% 
over 

52% 
over 


55% 
over 

56'^ 
over 

58% 
over 

59% 
over 

61% 
over 

62% 
over 

63% 
over 

64  f-, 
over 

66% 
over 

67% 
over 

68% 
over 

68% 
over 

70% 
over 


"(b)   Single  iNDrviDUALS. — 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— Section  1  (relating  to 
tax  on  individuals)  Is  amended  by  redes- 
lenaUng  subsecUon  (c)  and  (d)  as  (d)  and 
(e)  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (b)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"■(c)  Unmarried  Individuals.— There  Is 
hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable  income  of 
every  individual  (other  than  a  surviving 
spome  or  a  head  of  a  household)  who  is  not 
a  married  Individual  (as  defined  In  section 
143)  a  tax  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  following  table : 
"  'If  the  taxable  In 
come  Is: 
Not   over    $600.- 


Over  $600  but  not 

over   $1,000 
Over     $1,000     but 

not  over  $1,500 


The  tax  Is : 

14%  of  the  taxable 

Income. 
$70,    plus    15%     of 
excess  over  $500 
of 


$145.    plus    16 
excess  over 

$1,000. 
$225,   plus    17%    of 
excess  over 
$1,500. 
$310,   plus    19%    of 
excess  over 
$2,000. 
$690,   plus   21%    Of 
excess  over 
$4,000. 
$1,110,  plus  24%  of 
excess  over 
$6,000. 
$1,590,  plus  26%  of 
excess  over 
$8,000. 
$2,090,  plus  27%  of 
excess  over 
$10,000. 
$2,630,  pltis  29%   of 
excess  over 
$12,000. 
$3,210,  pl\l8  31%,  of 
excess  over 
$14,000. 
$3,830.  plus  34%  of 
excess  over 
$16,000. 
$4,510.  plus  36%  of 
excess  over 
$18,000 
$5,230,  plus  38% 
excess  over 
$20,000. 
$5,990,  plus  40% 
excess  over 
$22,000. 
$7,590.  plus  45 ■^ 
excess  over 
$26,000. 
$10,290.  pltis  50" 
excess  over 
$32,000. 
$13,290.  plus  55'- 
excess  over 
$38,000. 
$16,590,  plus  60%  of 
excess  over 
$44,000. 
$20,190,  plus  62 
excess  over 
$50,000. 
$26,390.  plus  64% 
excess  over 
$60,000. 
$32,790.  plus  66% 
excess  over 
$70,000. 
$39,390,  plus  68 ''I 
excess  over 
$80,000. 
Over    $90,000    but      $46,190,  plus  69% 
not  over  excess  over 

$100,000  $90,000. 

Over   $100,000 $53,090,  plus  70%  of 

excess  over 
$100,000.' 

"(2)     CONTORMINO    AMENDMENT. SeCtlOn    1 

(a)    (relating  to  rates  of  tax  on  individuals) 


Over     $1,500     but 
not  over  $2,000 

Over     $2,000     but 
not  over  $4,CKX) 

Over     $4,000     but 
not  over  $6,000 

Over    $6,000    but 
not  over  $8,000 

Over    $8,000     but 
not  over  $10,000 

Over    $10,000    but 
not  over  $12,000 

Over    $12,000    but 
not  over  $14,000 

Over    $14,000    but 
not  over  $16,000 

Over    $16,000    but 
not  over  $18,000 

Over    $18,000    but 
not  over  $20,000 

Over    $20,000    but 
not  over  $22,000 

Over    $22,000    but 
not  over  $26,000 

Over    $26,000    but 
not  over  $32,000 

Over    $32,000    but 
not  over  $38,000 

Over    $38,000    but 
not  over  $44,000 

Over    $44,000    but 
not  over  $50,000 

Over   $60,000   but 
not  over  $60,000 

Over    $60,000    but 
not  over  $70,000 

Over    $70,000    but 
not  over  $80,000 

Over    $80,000    but 
not  over  $90,000 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


Is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  of  such 
section  as  precedes  the  table  In  pargaraph 
(2)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlnK ' 

•••(a)  General  Rules.— There  Is  hereby 
imposed  on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  In- 
dividual (Other  than  a  head  of  a  household 
to  whom  subsection  (b)  applies  and  an  un- 
married individual  to  whom  subsection  (c) 
applies)  a  tax  determined  In  accordance  with 

the  following  table^'.  

•(c)    Optional  'Tax  Tables  For   Individu- 
als—Section  3   (relating  to  optional  ta.x  if 
adjusted  gross  Income  is  less  than  $5,000)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
■  'Sec.  3.  Optional  Tax  Tables  for  Indivkjualb 
•■  ■In  lieu  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1, 
there  Is  hereby  imposed  for  each  taxable  year 
beeinnlng  after  December  31,   1969,  on  the 
taxable    Income    of    every    Individual    whose 
adiusted  gross  income  for  such  year  is    ess 
than   $7,500    (or    such    higher    amount,   less 
than  $10,000,  as  may  be  prescr  bed   by  the 
secretary  or  his  delegate  by  regulations)  ««d 
who  has  elected  for  such  year  to  pay  the  t" 
imposed   by   this  section,   a  tax  determined 
undertables,  applicable  to  such  taxable  year 
Which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate.  In  the  tables  so  Pre«=rtbed. 
the  amounts   of  tax  shall   be  «=««P^^«^,^ 
the  basis  of  the  taxable  Income  computed 
by  taking  the  standard  deduction  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  rates  prescribed  by  section  1. 

"(d)     CONTORMUJO    AMENDMENTS.— 

••(1)  Section  6014  (a)  (relating  to  elec- 
tion by  taxpayer)  Is  amended— 

■■(A)  by  striking  out  •$5,0(W'  *«  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  $7,500  . 

^%)    by   striking   out    the   last   two   sen- 

■■(2)'  section  1304(b)(1)  ("latlng  to  spe- 
cial rules)  is  amended  by  string  out  If  ad- 
justed  gross  income  Is  less  than  tS.OOa 

"(e)  Section  21(d)  (relating  to  chan^  in 
rates  during  a  taxable  year)   Is  amended  to 

read  as  foUows:  

•  (d)  Chances  Made  bt  Tax  Reform  Act 
OF  1969  IN  CASE  OF  iNDn-muALS.-In  apply- 
mg  subsection  (a)  to  a  taxable  year  of  an 
nmvldual  Which  is  not  a  calendar  year^  each 
change  made  bv  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  196» 
in  part  Tor  In'the  appUcatlon  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  B  for  purposes  of  the  determlna- 
t"on  of  taxable  Income  shall  be  treated  as  a 
nhAnee  In  a  rate  of  tax.^ 

ff?  E^cttvz  DATES.-The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  o\^^^- 
Uon  shall  applv  to  taxable  years  be^nnlng 
Pfter  December  31.  1970.  The  amendments 
made  bv  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
UoTshku  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1969. 
■Sec  804.  Collection  of  Income  Tax  at 
Source  on  Wages. 

"(a)     REQUIREMENT        OF        WrrHHOLDING.— 

section  3402(a)    (relating  to  «qul'-e"*°L°^ 
withholding)   IS  amended  to  read  as  follows^ 

"•(a)     REQUIREMENT    OF    WrrHHOLDING.-In 

the  case  of  wages  P^^^  f^^f^^^^^^J  4e 
1969.  or  the  15th  day  after  the  fate  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of   1969 
^whichever  Is  later),  every  employer  making 
patient  of  wages  shall  deduct  and  wlthhoW 
upon  such  wages  (except  as  o^^*"^,^  P'^" 
vlded  in  this  section)    a  tax  ^^^^^fj^^ 
accordance    with    tables    prescribed    by    the 
lecretS  or  his  delegate.  Such  tab  es  ^aU 
co^esp^d  in  form  to  the   tables  in   eff^ 
under  this  subsection  on  December  31.  1969^ 
For  purposes  of   applying  such  tables,  the 
term    aiiount  of  wages'  means  the  amount 
bv  Which  the  wages  exceed   the  number  of 
withholding     exemptions     claimed,     muti- 
nied by  the  amount  of  one  such  exemption 
M  shown  in  subsection  (b)  (1)  ■ 

"(bi^RCENTAGE     METHOD     OF     WTTHHOLD- 
INC. — 


of 


Of 


,  of 


of 


of 
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Biwepkly 

Semimonthly 
Monthly      -. 
Qii.irterly    .. 
Semi  iiinual 

Annual    .  .    - 


■■(I)  Wages  paid  in  1970-  Effective  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  during  1970,  the  table 
contained  In  section  3402(b)  d  1  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'•  'Percentage  Method  Withholding  Table 

Amount  of  one 
withholding 
Payroll  period:  exemption: 

We'-klv    \ ---     «1'5   SO 

...  $27  00 
..  »1'9  00 
...  $58  00 
...  $175  00 
,..  $:?50  00 
.,  $700  00 
D.iilv  or  miscellaneous   (per  day 

of  such  period  I $1.80." 

"(2 1  Wages  paid  in  1971  Effective  with 
respect  to  wngft;  paid  during  1971,  the  table 
conialiiPd  in  sertlon  3402(b)  (li  Is  amended 
to  re;id  a;;  follows: 

•  Percentage  Method  Withholding  Table 

Amount  of  one 
withholding 
Payrnli  period:  exempMon: 

Weekly     $15  00 

Biweekly     $30.00 

Semimonthly $33  50 

MontMv    --.+ .$67.00 

-•Qua»t«rly    ..1, 8200   00 

Semiannual  ^. $400  00 

Annual    I $800  00 

D.illy  '.r  mi.sceP.atieoiis   (per  day 

of  .such  period) $2   10  ' 

"(3)  Wages  paid  in  1'j72 — Effective  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  during  1972,  the  table 
contained  In  sectton  3402  (b)(1)  Is  amended 
to  read   as   follows: 

■■  'Percent  ig"  Method  Withholding  Table 

Amount  of  one 
withholding 
Payroll  period  exernption 

Weekly    $17  00 

Biweekly , $34   00 

Semimonthly!   $37  50 

Monthly \ -     $75.00 

Quarterly    $225   00 

Semiannual  ^ $450.00 

Annual    $900.00 

Daily  or  miscellaneous   ( per  day 

of"  such    period) _..        $2.40. ' 

"(4)  Wages  paid  after  1972. — Effective 
with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  December 
31.  1972.  the  table  contained  In  section 
34021  b)(l)    is   amended   to  read  as   follows: 

"  'Percentage  Method  Withholding  Table 

Amount  of  one 
withholding 
Payroll  period  exemption 

Weekly    $19.00 

Biweekly    $38  00 

Semimonthly   $42.00 

Monthly     $84.00 

Quarterly  --_: $250.00 

Semiannual    $500.00 

Annual $1,000.00 

Daily     or    miscellaneous     ( per 

day    of    such    period) $2.70.'" 

Page  549,  line  17,  strike  out  "$600"  and  In- 
sert '$700". 

Page  550.  lines  1,  9.  and  11,  strike  out  "$2,- 
300"  and  insert  "$2,400". 

Page  550,  line  12,  strike  out  "$600  '  and 
Insert  "$700". 

Page  550.  lines  21  and  22,  strike  out  "this 
section"  and  insert  "subsections  (ai  and 
(b)". 

Page  550,  after  line  23  insert  the  following: 

"Id)    TAX.ABLE  Years  After  1970. — 

"(1)  Taxable  years  beginning  in  1971  — 
Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning in  1971,  section  6012(a)(1)  Is 
amended-  - 

"(A)  by  striking  out  '$700'  each  place  It 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'$800': 


"iBi  by  striking  out  $1,700'  e.ich  place  it 
uppearr,  and  msortliii;  in  lieu  thereof  $1,800', 
and 

'  iCi  by  .-.trlking  out  J'J  400'  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof   $2. 600' 

"l2l     TaXAPI  K     YEARS     HFGINNING     IN      1972  — 

Effective  with  respect  to  t.ixible  vears  be- 
ginning In  1972.  section  6012  lanl)  Is 
amended— 

"(Ai  by  striking  out  $800'  each  place  It 
appears  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■$900': 

"iBi  by  striking  out  •$1,800'  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  $1  900"; 
and 

"(Ci  by  striking  out  '$2  600'  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof   $2,800'. 

"l3)    T\XABI.E  YEAR.S  BEGINNING  AFTER  1972  — 

Effe<  tive  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1972,  section 
6012(aiil)    Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  '$900'  each  place  It 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
$1,000': 

"iB)  by  striking  out  $1,900'  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$2,000': 
and 

"(C)  by  striking  out  '$2,800'  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
■$3.000'  " 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
ceived today  letter.s  from  three  dis- 
tinarui.shed  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives 

Those  distinguished  Members  have  cir- 
culated petitions  or  letters  asking  tlie 
Senate  to  pa.ss  an  amendment  increas- 
ing the  personal  exemption  for  each  tax- 
payer and  dependent  from  $600  to  $1,000 
a  year.  I  wish  now  to  read  a  letter  from 
Representative  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr. 
His  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  Since  ovir  last  corre- 
spondence regardint;  your  good  effort  to  in- 
crease the  personal  income  tax  exemption, 
I  have  circulated  my  colleagues  eliciting 
their  .'itipport  for  your  cause  I  have  also 
Joined  with  my  good  friend  Congres.^man 
Charles  Vanik  in  securing  .support  for  tiie 
Increased  t:ix  exemption.  The  attached  list 
of  the  members  of  the  House  Is  in  addition 
to  tho.se  members  that  have  signed  Congress- 
man Vamk's  letter.  We  feel  confident  that 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  support  a  provision  to 
increase  the  personal  income  tax  exemption. 

I  note  that  you  now  propose  to  Increase 
the  exemption  from  $600  to  $1,000  with  four 
yearly  Increases  of  $100.  The  members  joined 
with  me  are  all  primarily  Interested  In  the 
principle  of  Increasing  a  wholly  Inadequate 
$600  exemption.  Thus,  I  feel  confident  they 
will  support  any  feasible  means  that  ac- 
complishes this  important  and  meaningful 
task. 

Sincerely, 

Peter    W     Rodino,    Jr. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter, together  with  the  list  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  attached 
thereto,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoNGaESS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATT:S, 

House   of   Represe.ntatives. 
Was/iinc/fon,  D.C .  November  25.  1969. 
Hon.   Albert  Gore. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  Since  our  last  cor- 
respondence regarding  your  good  effort  to 
Increase  the  personal  Income  tax  exemption, 
I  have  circulated  my  colleagues  eliciting 
their  support  for  your  cause.  I  have  also 
Joined    with    my    good    friend    Congressman 


Charles  VanIk  In  securing  support  for  the 
increased  tax  exemption  The  attached  U.st 
of  the  members  of  the  House  Is  in  addition 
to  tho.se  members  that  have  signed  Congres.'s- 
man  Vaiuk's  letter  We  feel  contident  that 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Represent.it Ives  will  support  a  provision 
to  increase  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tion 

I  note  that  you  now  propose  to  increase 
the  exemption  from  $600  to  $1  000  with  four 
yearly  increases  of  $100  The  members 
joined  with  me  are  all  primarily  Interested 
in  the  principle  of  Increasing  a  wholly  in- 
adequate J600  exemption  Thus,  I  feel  con- 
fident they  will  support  any  feasible  means 
that  accomplishes  this  Important  and  mean- 
mgftil  task. 

Sincerely, 

Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr. 

Member  of  Congress 

.An     .^TTArHED     List     of     Members     of     the 
House    of    Represent.ativfs 

Rodino.  Peter  W  ;  Adams,  Brock:  Anderson, 
Glenn:  Annunzlo,  Frank:  Baring,  Walter: 
Blackburn,  Benjamin;  Blatnlk,  John  A.; 
Brown,  George:  Burke.  J  Herbert;  Burton, 
Phillip:  and  Button,  Daniel  E 

Carey,  Hugh  L  ;  Gonyers.  John;  Dent,  John; 
Dulskl,  Thaddeus  J,;  Eckhardt,  Bob;  Plynt. 
John  J  :  Priedel.  Samuel  N  :  Gaydos.  Joseph 
M  ;  Hanley,  James  M  ;  Hel-stoskl.  Henrj-; 
Howard.  James:  Johnson.  Harold:  and  Koch, 
Edvv.ird  I 

Lukens.  Dontild  E  ;  McCulloch.  William  M.: 
Matsunnga.  Spark  M.:  Mlkva.  Abncr  J.:  Mil- 
ler. George:  Pepper.  Claude;  Pickle,  Jake;  Po- 
dell.  Bertram;  Held,  Ogden;  Rooney.  Fred; 
St  Germain.  Pernand  J  ;  Sandman,  Charles; 
stokes.  Louis;  Stratum,  Sam:  Tiernan.  Rob- 
ert:  Vigorito    Jo.seph;  and  Yatron,  Gus. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President.  I  read  at  this 
point  a  letter  from  Repiesentative 
Charles  A.  Vanik: 

Dear  SENATf^R  Gore:  We.  the  undersigned 
Members  of  the  tJnited  .Stales  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives urge  your  support  ru  an  amend- 
ment to  prcxide  for  an  lncre..se  in  the  de- 
pendency exemptions  from  $600  to  it  least 
$1000. 

We  support  an  increa.se  in  depftuiency  ex- 
emptions to  take  effect  Iminediaiely  or  In 
.several  stages  depending  upon  revenue  effect 
to  the  Treasury.  A  meaningful  increase  In 
dependency  exemptions  Is  long  overdue. 
Sincerely  yours, 


The  letter  is  signed  by  Representative 
Vanik  and  173  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  and  the  names,  to- 
gether with  Representative  Vanik 's 
statement,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
list  of  names,  and  statement  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    of     Congressman     Charles    A. 
VANtK.    or    Ohio.     173     Members    of    the 
House    of    Representatives    Sign    Lettisr 
TO  Senator  Gore  Supporting  Increase   or 
Dependency    Exemption    to    $1,000 
The  following  letter  was  sent  to   Senator 
Albert  Gore,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  In  support  of  his  efforts  to  in- 
crease dependency  exemptions  from  the  pres- 
ent $600-per-person  rate  to  $1,000. 

Senator  Gore  plans  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  this  effect  on  the  Senate  noor.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  signed  the  enclosed 
letter  felt  that  It  was  essential  that  the  Sen- 
ate be  Informed  of  the  strong  support  on 
behalf  of  Increasing  dependency  exemptions 
since  no  vote  on  this  issues  was  allowed  on 
the  House  Floor,  during  consideration  of  tax 
reform  legislation,  which  was  brought  to  the 
Floor  under  a  closed  rule. 
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Congressmen  Peter  Rodino  of  New  Jersey 
and  John  Saylor  of  Pennsylvania  have  gath- 
ered additional  signatures  on  this  Important 
n^Itter  and  are  forwarding  them  to  Senators 
Gore  and  Williams  of  Delaware.  In  oomblna- 
Uon  the  total  number  of  House  Members 
s  g  ing  any  of  these  three  letters  of  support 
equars  a  clear  majority  of  the  Membership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  clearly  the  feeling  of  the  Members 
who  have  signed  this  letter  that  the  Presem 
$600  dependency  exemption  Is  totally  un- 
realistic and  IS  not  related  In  any  fashion  to 
the  actual  costs  of  dependency  support  in- 
creas^'g  this  tax  allowance  to  $1,000  will  re- 
fiecTmore  accurately  the  burden  of  support 
which  presently  exists.  ..  ^   »„ 

Congressman  Charles  Vanik  attempted  to 
force  fhls  issue  to  a  head  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  considering  tax  re- 
?orin  and  relief  legislation  by  asking  that 
he  House  Rules  Committee  allow  for  a  vo.e 
on  this  matter.  His  request  was  denled_  He 
testified  m  a  similar  manner  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee.  However,  the  Com- 
mittee cho.se  to  Ignore  including  an  exemp- 
tion increase  to  $1000  in  the  bin  which  they 

^^'whjrsenator  Gore  Indicated  that  he 
would  take  the  fight  for  the  increase  to  the 
Senate  Floor,  Congressman  Vanik  circulated 
he  text  of  the  following  letter  to  his  col- 
eagues  m  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
obtained  the  si-.-natures  of  154  Members.  The 
text  of  the  letter  Is  as  follows: 
"Hon   Albert  Gore,  » 

-U.S.  Senate. 
■■Wa.'hint!ton.  DC. 

DEAR  senator  Gore:  We,  the  undersigned 
Member.-  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, urge  your  supiwrt  of  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  an  increase  in 
the  dependency  exemption  from  $600  to  at 

""'.'.W^ "support  an  increase  in  dependency 
exemptions  to  take  effect  immediately  or  in 
several  stages  depending  upon  revenue  effect 
to  the  Treasury.  A  meaningful  increase  in 
dependency  exemptions  is  long  overdue. 
■Sincerely  yours, 
"Signed   by    173   Members   of   Congress. 


clnskl.  Pickle,  Randall.  Rarlclc,  Rees,  Roberts, 
Bvron  Rogers,  and  ?«"!  RoK^""!.^    a^oney 

Rosenthal.    Roybal.  J^V^'^' ,  ^!f,,if  "gt^^J 
Scheuer,   Shipley,   Slack,  Neal   Smith.   Stag 
g^rs   Steed.  Stokes,  and  St  Germain. 
^  Taj^or,  Frank  Thompson.  Tiernan.  Vanik, 
Vigorito.    Van    Deerlln,   Waggonner,   Waldte, 
White,  and  Charles  Wilson.  Blatnlk 

Wolff.  Wright.  Yatron,  Z^b^ckL  Blatnlk. 
Button.  Pollock.  Ogden  Reld,  Sandman, 
Stratton,  and  Rodino. 


Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceded a  letter  from  RepresenUtiye  John 
R^SAVLOR.  of  the  22d  District  of  Penn^ 
sylvania.  dated  November  21,  1969,  whicn 
reads  as  follows 


parties  who  were  In  favor  of  g^^htmg  tjis 
widely  sought-after  tax  reform  and  tax  relief 

""^^Ue  of  the  fact  that  the  wishes  of  the 
m^^oAu  (233  Members)  of  the  House  were 
rt  su^f ul  in  obtaining  an  amen^ent^ 

the  House-parsed  t*x  ^^^°™J^'^J,i^,^^ev^r^ 
and  your  colleagues  of  ^th  Parties  every 
success  in  efforts  to  incorporate  such  a  sec- 
troTm  the  senate  version  of  the  tax  reform 

'''S  on  the  attached  list,  I  believe  that 
an  l^rease  In  the  personal  exemption 
^ount  would  stand  a  good  °hance  of  fina^ 
passage  should  the  Senate  act  to  Include  the 
reform  in  its  bill. 

Sincerely  yours,  ^g.^-ior 

John  P.  Sailor. 


AN    attached    LIST    OF    MEMBERS    OF    THE 
HotSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

Abernethv,  Adams,  Addabbo,  Glenn  An- 
derson. Wil'liam  Anderson.  George  Andrews. 
Annunzio.  Ashley,  Aspinall,  Blackburn,  Bar- 

iiiK,  and  Barrett.  

Bennett,  Bevlll,  Blaggi,  Bingham,  Boland, 
Brlnklev,  Brademas.  Brasco,  Brooks,  George 
Brown.  James  Burke,  and  Phillip  Burton_ 

James  Bvrne,  J.  Herbert  Burke,  Caffer> , 
Carey,  Casey,  Celler,  Chisholm,  Clark,  Clay, 
Convers.  Culver,  and  Dent. 

Daddarlo.  Daniel.  Daniels,  Delaney,  Diggs. 
Dlngell.  Dent.  Donohue.  Dorn.  Dowdy.  Down- 
ing, and  Dulskl. 

Eckhardt.  Edmondson.  Don  Edwards,  EU- 
befg  Fallon,  Farbstem,  Fascell,  Pelghan, 
Flood    Flowers.  Flynt,  and  Frledel. 

William  G.  Ford,  Fountain,  Fraser,  Rich- 
ard Fulton.  Galifianakls.  Gallagher,  Garmatz, 
Gavdos   Giaimo,  Gilbert,  and  Gonzalez 

Gray  Edith  Green.  William  Green,  Hagan. 
Hanlev'.  Hamilton.  Hanna.  Hansen,  Harnng- 
tnn    Hathawav,  and  Hawkins. 

Havs  Hebert,  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
He?stoskl,  Hicks,  Hoimeld.  Hull,  Howard, 
Hungate.  Jacobs,  and  Harold  J°hnson^ 

Walter  Jones,  Karth,  Kastenmeier,  Kazan, 
Kee,  Klucsyiuskl,  Koch,  Kyros,  Robert  Leg- 

eett  and  Speedy  Long.  

^l^wensteln.  Lukens.  Macdonald,  Madden 
Matsunaga.  Meeds.  Mlkva,  George  Miller, 
Mmish  Mink,  Mollohan,  Morgan,  William 
Murohv  and  McCulloch. 

Nedzl  Nichols.  NIX,  Obey,  O'Hara,  O'Neill. 
Olsen,  Ottlnger,  Patten,   and   Pep^r. 

Perkins.  Podell,  Powell,  Melvln  Price.  Pu- 


DEAR  SENATOR  Gore;  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  Members  of  your  Parn  are 
circulating  a  letter  In  the  House  of  Repre- 

ma™urglng  support  ^or  an  increase  n 
the  personal  exemption  amount  from  $600  to 

^'in^'a  spirit  of  bl-partlsanship  X  have  en- 
closed lor  your  perusal  a  copyoj  an  attach 

\^nerein  i.  uoi^^  icinei    and  or 

™,.' «..g"uon  .upportea  .»=  '^f^»;^ 
inri  6  of  the  9  Members  of  the  Tennessee 
delegation  were  found  in  support.  Voti  w.n 
^iso  note  that  I  listed  Members  of  both 
Parties  Who  were  In  favor  of  granting  this 
^ndelT sought-after  tax  reform  and  tax  rehef 

"""in  spue  of  the  fact  that  the  wishes  of  the 
maorlty  (233  Members)  of  the  House  were 
not  successful  in  obtaining  an  amendn^em 
to  the  House-passed  tax  reform  bill  I  vilsh 
?ou  and  your  c^olleagues  of  both  P-tf  eve^ 

kiccess  in  efforts  to  '"CO^P°f,V'e  tax  refo^ 
tlon  m  the  Senate  version  of  the  tax  reform 

'"B^on  the  attached  list,  I  believe  that 
-,n  increase  in  the  personal  exemption 
'aSiount  w^uld  stand  a  good  chance  of  final 
^age  should  the  Senate  act  to  include  the 
reform  in  its  bill. 

Sincerely  yours. 

^  *  ■  John  P.  Saylor. 


Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  which  V;^ve  rea^ 
and  the  list  of  233  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  be  printed  at  this 
noint  in  the  Record.  . 

Siere  being  no  objection,  the  matenal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Congress  of  the  Untted  States. 

House  of  REPRESENTArivES. 
Washington.  DC.  November  21.  1969. 
Hon.  Albert  Gore. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Washinqton,  D.C.  „^^a   •"„   rr.v 

DEAR  SENATOR  Gore:  It  has  come  .o  my 
attention  that  Members  of  your  Part>  are 
clr^ula°mg  a  letter  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlves^rglng  support  for  an  increase  in 
the  personal  exemption  amount  from  $600  to 

eiQOO 

In  a  spirit  of  bi-partisanship  I  have  en- 
closed for  your  perusal  a  coPX  of  an  attach- 
ment to  my  press  release  of  JiUy  24  l^t^ 
wherein  I  listed  all  Hovise  Members  b>  State 
who  supported  mv  bill  H.R.  12861  and^or 
^Imll^  Cms  to  accomplish  tms  much  needed 

''^I  7mlnre  it  will  not  escape  your  attention 

thatT*  of  the  27  ^t--^-  ^^^"^^.e^X^on 
vania  delegation  supported  the  l^^^mn 
and  6  of  the  9  Members  of  the  Tennessee 
delegation  were  found  in  support.  You  wiU 
also    note    that    I    listed    Members    of    both 


ATTACH tVIENT  LIST  OF  233  CONGRESSIONAL  SfP- 
^ORTE^  OF  BILLS  TO  RAISE  THE  PERSONAL 
EXEMPTION    AMOtNT-BY    STATE 

Alabama:      Bevlll.     Buchanan.      Edwards, 
Flowers,  and  Nichols 
Alaska:  Pollock. 

cSnla'^^Anderson.  Brown.  Burton.  Ed- 
hI  Hanna  Hawkins.  Holifield.  Johnson. 
L'ggeUMcF^il.  Miner.  Pettis.  Rc.bal.  Smith, 
Tunnev.  Waldie,  and  Wilson,  C 

Sr:^cr^=ar  ^:l^mo,    MesKm. 

%?oZ.Xr':r^lr.  Oihbons.  Haley,  and 

""Georgia:  Blf.ckburn.  Brlnkley,  Hagan,  and 

Stuckey. 

Hawaii:  Matsunaga.  and  Mink. 

Illinois-       Annunzio.      Gr&> .      '^'^'c^M'-"-  • 
Mlkva    Murphy.   Price,    Puclnskl.   RailsbacU, 

'"fndlinL''jacobs,  Madden,  and  Zlon 
Towa    Miller  and  Schwengel. 
Kansa;      Sebel.us,    Shriver,    Skubitz.    and 

"^Kentucky:    Carter,    Cowger,    Perkins,    and 

^"L^Lana:       Edwards.       lx.ng.       Passman, 
Rarlck.  and  Waggonner. 

Marvfan'^-'^Uon,  Frledel,  Garmatz,  Hogan. 

^tlX'husetts:      Boland       Burke^    Conte. 
Donohue.  Macdonald.  O-Neill.  and  Ph^bin^ 

°-ZneS:'  Cl^r^W-^r.    K.n„.    .... 

Zwach.  ,  ,,,^i.,_„ 

Mississippi.   Griffin,  and  Whitten 
Missouri-    Clay.   Hull,  Hungate,   and   Ran- 
dall. 

Montana:  Olsen.  ,,„«in 

Nebraksa:    Cunningham  and  Martin. 
Nevada:  Baring. 

7Z  !?^X'Dlni:is:'^^lagher.  Helstc^kl. 
Howard  Hunt.  Joelson.  Minlsh.  Rodino, 
Sandman,  and  Thompson. 

New  Mexico:   Foreman  and  ^ujan 
N-ew    York:     Addabbo.    Biaggi.     Bmeham. 
Brasco,    Button.    Chisholm.   D^^^^^.   DuUk^ 
Parb=t*in,    Gilbert,    Halpern.    Hanle>     Hast 
msrHorton.  King,  Koch.  Lo^'f^s^'"'  .^^^: 
C^th"  McKneally.  Murphy,  Ottlnger.  Podell, 
Rvan,- Rosenthal.  .Scheuer.  W^'^'^^f^.'^^^i^^i^- 
North    Carolina:     Fountain.    GallfianaKls, 
Henderson,  Jones,  and  Taylor.  ,„»,„„ 

Ohio     Ashbrook.  Ashley,  Clancy,  Felghan, 
Harsha;  Latta.  Lukens.  McCulloch.  Mmshall. 

Mosher.  and  Stokes.  a.«>^rt 

O'Rlahoma:   Camp.  Edmondson.  and  Steed. 

PrA's^ivan""      Barrett.      Byrne.       Clark. 
'"Rh'odrisland:  St  Gennaln  and  Tiernan. 
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South  Carolina:    Oettys. 

South  Dakota:   Berry. 

Tennessee:  Blanton,  Duncan,  Evlns,  Pul- 
ton. Jones,  and  Qulllen. 

Texas:  BroolcB.  de  la  Oarza,  Eckhardt.  Gon- 
zalez, Kazen.  Patman,  Ptckle,  Poage,  Price, 
Purcell,  White,  and  Wright. 

Utah:  Burton. 

Virginia:  Abbltt,  Scott,  Wampler,  and 
Whltehurst. 

Washington:  Adorns,  Hansen,  Hicks,  and 
Pelly. 

West  Virginia:  Hechler,  Kee,  Mollohan, 
Slack,  and  Staggers. 

Wisconsin:  Kastenmeler,  Obey,  Reuss, 
Stetg^r,  Schadeberg,  Thomson,  and  Zablockl. 

Arkansas:   None. 

Delaware:  None. 

Idaho:  None. 

North  Dakota:  None. 

Vermont:  None. 

Wyoming:  None. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  It  comes  as 
a  great  encouragement  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  that  what  appears 
on  quick  examination  to  be  considerably 
more  than  one-half  of  the  membership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  peti- 
tioned the  Senate  to  enact  this  impor- 
tant attd  much  needed  reform,  a  reform 
that  *ould  give  a  tax  reduction  to  those 
who  need  it  the  most,  those  with  the 
largest  number  of  dependents. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted will  be  called  up  at  an  appro- 
priate time.  I  will  undertake  to  speak 
upon  the  amendment  at  that  time.  No 
vote,  however,  is  expected  until  next 
week. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHOOL  SEGREGATION  IN  THE 
STATE  OP  INDIANA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
heretofore  announced.  I  think  it  will  be 
helpful,  in  considering  possible  amend- 
ments that  may  come  up  in  connection 
with  appropriations  bills,  particularly 
the  HEW  appropriation  bill,  to  have  the 
facts  before  Senators  regarding  the 
school  integration  picture  not  just  in  the 
South  but  throughout  the  United  States 
as  well. 

In  keeping  with  my  purpose  to  bring 
these  facts  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  people  of  the  Nation,  I  have 
compiled  certain  data  taken  from  the 
official  records  of  HEW  files.  Samples  of 
these  records  have  been  brought  to  the 
special  attention  of  Mr.  Pinch  in  an 
open  hearing  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  he  agreed,  in  response  to 
my  questions,  that  they  were  correct  or 
substantially  correct  and  were  believed 
by  him  to  be  substantially  correct.  They 
were  obtained  by  lawful  means,  of  course 
through  regular  channels,  by  a  staff 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 


tee and  from  the  files  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Today  I  have  completed  and  assem- 
bled the  figures  that  reflect  the  picture 
with  reference  to  the  public  schools  in 
the  Stat^  of  Indiana.  My  remarks  will 
not  be  at  great  length,  but  they  wUl  give 
a  summary  of  the  picture  in  that  State 
as  of  the  date  of  these  figures. 

In  the  1968-69  school  year,  there  were 
a  total  of  1.081,214  TBlementary  and  sec- 
ondary students  attending  public  schools 
in  Indiana.  Of  this  total.  88.8  percent,  or 
961,182.  were  white;  9.8  percent,  or  105,- 
772.  were  Negroes,  and  the  remaining  1.4 
percent  was  made  up  of  other  minority 
groups  as  classified  by  the  HEW  aa 
American  Indian.  Oriental,  and  Spanish - 
American  students. 

However,  HEW's  computer  data  re- 
flects that  there  are  10  cities  in  Indiana 
which  have  one  or  more  schools  where 
Negro  students  make  up  80  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  total  school  enrollment,  and 
in  these  10  school  districts  are  enrolled 
87.9  percent  of  all  the  Negro  students  in 
Indiana — 92.953. 

There  are  57  schools  where  the  Negro 
enrollment  exceeds  80  percent  of  total 
enrollment,  and  of  these  57,  there  are  49 
schools  where  the  Negro  enrollment  is 
90  percent  to  100  percent  of  the  total  en- 
rollment, and  40  schools  within  these  57 
where  the  enrollment  is  99  and  100  per- 
cent Negro. 

These  HEW  figures  are  very  signifi- 
cant in  the  issue  of  segregation  and  inte- 
gration, and  help  show  there  is  a  totally 
different  set  of  rules  applied  in  school 
districts  outside  the  South  than  is  ap- 
plied in  school  districts  in  the  South. 

Let  us  look  at  the  school  district  of 
Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  the  State. 
The  total  1968-69  public  school  enroll- 
ment is  reflected  as  108,587  students  in 
122  schools  in  this  fine  city;  72,010.  or 
66.3  percent,  are  white  students;  36.577. 
or  33.7  percent,  are  Negro  students — In 
other  words,  two-thirds  white  and  one- 
third  Negro  students.  There  Eire  no  other 
minority  group  students  enrolled  in  these 
schools.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  distribu- 
tion in  these  schools  in  the  city. 

There  are  13,765  Negro  students  in  17 
.schools  that  are  from  99.2  to  100  percent 
black.  There  are  only  37  students  listed 
as  white  in  these  17  schools. 

There  are  another  seven  schools  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  7.564  students,  of 
which  7,336  are  Negro  and  228  are  white. 
That  would  be  3  percent  white  and  97 
percent  Negro.  The  figures  show  21,064 
of  the  36,577  Negro  students  in  Indian- 
apolis segregated  in  24  schools  that  are 
97  to  100  iJercent  Negro.  In  all.  there  are 
34  of  the  122  Indianapolis  schools  which 
have  a  majority  Negro  enrollment.  In 
these  34  schools  there  are  28.372  Negro 
students  and  3.212  white,  or.  4.4  percent 
of  the  total  white  student  enrollment  of 
108.587  are  attending  these  Negro  ma- 
jority schools. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  majority  white 
schools.  There  are  36  schools  with  a  total 
enrollmentof  31.221  students  which  are 

99  to  100  percent  white — 18  schools  are 

100  percent  white.  There  are  but  76  Negro 


students  listed  as  attending  these  36 
schools.  There  are  another  28  schools 
with  enrollments  aggregating  19,928  that 
are  90.9  to  98.8  white.  There  are  869 
Negroes  attending  these  28  schools,  or 
about  4  percent  of  the  enrollment. 

Accordingly.  51.159  white  students,  or 
71  percent  of  the  total  white  student  en- 
rollment, are  isolated  in  64  schools  that 
are  96  to  100  percent  white.  There  are 
nine  schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
926  which  are  89.1  to  80.3  percent 
white — 8.587  white  students;  1,339.  ap- 
proximately 13  percent.  Negroes.  There 
are  another  15  schools  with  a  total  en- 
rollment of  15.847  which  are  77.9  to 
51.7  percent  white— 10.007  white;  5,921, 
approximately  37  percent.  Negro.  This 
group  of  schools  includes  one  technical 
high  school  which  has  5,190  students — 
2.717  white  and  2.473,  or  47.6  percent, 
Negro. 

Overall,  there  are  68,798.  or  95.6  per- 
cent, of  the  72,010  white  students  at- 
tending Indianapolis  public  schools  that 
are  in  majority  white  schools.  Only  3,212, 
or  4.4  percent,  of  the  white  students  are 
attending  schools  having  a  majority 
Negro  student  enrollment.  The  8,305 
Negro  students  attending  majority  white 
schools  constitute  only  10 'i  percent  of 
the  total  enrollment  of  the  88  majority 
white  schools. 

If  that  situation  prevailed  in  a  south- 
em  school  district  there  would  already 
have  been  mandates  from  the  Supreme 
Court  or  from  HEW,  on  down  that  the 
district  must  be  completely  integrated 
forthwith  and  that  necessary  Negroes 
should  be  bused  to  predominantly  white 
schools  and  and  white  students  bused  to 
majority  Negro  schools — regardless  of 
the  consequences. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  into  the  facts 
and  figures  as  to  a  great  niunber  of  those 
schools  and  the  way  it  is  actually  being 
done,  but  I  suppose  that  is  not  necessary 
here.  The  same  thing  could  be  done  in 
Indianapolis,  or  anywhere  in  Indiana, 
by  the  same  processes  and  illuminate 
this  picture  I  have  painted,  which  is 
thought  to  be  so  evil  by  some  and  un- 
lawful by  all  courts.  However,  virtually 
nothing  has  been  done,  insofar  as  I  know 
from  the  record,  by  HEW  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  in  an  administrative  way.  As  far 
as  I  know,  no  Governor,  since  the  deci- 
sion in  1954  in  the  case  of  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  has  moved  and  tried 
to  do  something  about  the  situation: 
there  has  been  no  enactment  of  any  law 
by  the  legislature  of  that  great  State — 
and  I  am  not  reflecting  on  that  great 
State. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  is  that  nothing 
has  been  done  about  it  and  there  is  no 
prospect  that  I  know  of  anything  of  any 
appreciable  substance  being  done  about 
it  soon;  whereas  In  the  area  where  I  live, 
in  the  South,  schools  literally  are  being 
torn  to  pieces — and  I  mean  that;  they 
are  going  to  be  left  in  shambles  within 
a  few  months. 

White  students  In  the  area  where  I  live 
are  being  taken  from  their  home  com- 
munities and  bused  away  to  another  end 
of  the  coimty  and  placed  in  schools  that 
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are  now  predominantly  colored;  and 
colored  students  are  taken  out  of  schools 
in  the  community  where  they  live  and 
they  are  being  bused  to  another  area  of 
the  county  and  placed  in  vacant  spots 
created  there. 

I  do  not  think  that  should  be  done  m 
the  South;  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
done  anywhere.  However,  if  there  is  a 
principle  involved  it  should  be  a  uniform 
principle  that  applies  to  all  people  in  all 
the  Nation:  and  it  should  be  carried  out 
by  any  President  or  anyone  who  is  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, or  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr  President.  I  point  out  further  that 
nobody  is  claiming  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1954  Is  not  the  law  of 
the  land.  No  one  is  fighting  on  that  basis. 
But  they  are  not  stopping  with  integra- 
tion They  literally  are  leaving  a  lot  of 
our  area  of  the  country  in  shambles  so 
far  as  public  schools  are  concerned  be- 
cause of  this  percentagewise,  or  almost 
percentagewise,  integration  that  I  say  Is 
unfair  and  unreasonable  in  any  Instance 
from  an  educational  standpoint. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  it  in  one  area 
of  the  country  the  only  way  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  and  let  it  be  felt  by  other 
areas  of  the  country  is  to  enforce  it  uni- 
formly throughout  the  Nation.  Then,  and 
only  then,  can  we  get  a  national  policy 
that  is  based  on  reason  and  common- 
sense  and  which  Is  really  wanted  by  the 

people. 

I  think  the  parents  of  the  children 
of  this  country  can  get  very  nearly  what 
they  want  out  of  their  State  legislatures, 
out  of  this  Congress,  and  out  of  any- 
body who  is  elected  to  the  White  House; 
but  as  long  as  this  unbearable  burden 
is  being  placed  on  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try that  is  deemed  to  be  evil  to  begin 
with,  and  a  presumption  of  guilt  attached 
to  it,  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  na- 
tional policy.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
policy  applied  in  a  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  point  out  also  that  a  great  many 
States  outside  the  South  had  segrega- 
tion laws  of  one  kind  or  another  well 
over  into  this  century,  and  several  of 
them  up  until  a  few  years  before  the 
1954  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
nothing  has  been  done  to  those  States, 
virtually  nothing,  if  they  are  outside  the 
South.  But  they  have  literally  turned 

us   upside  down  and   they   have  shaken 
the  living  life  out  of  our  public  schools. 
Another  point  I  wish  to  raise  is  that 
all  segregation,  by  law  or  otherwise,  was 
legal  by  Federal  court  standards  in  every 
State  until  1954.  It  had  the  sanction  and 
express  approval  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
so  it  was  not  unlawful  anywhere.  That 
was  the  national  policy.  We  moved  then 
from  that  1954  decision  that  outlawed  all 
segregation  statutes  wherever  they  were, 
and  the  policies  and  the  statutes  that 
permitted  it  by  choice  under  any  circum- 
stances. So  before  1954.  it  was  legal;  and 
after  1954  segregation  was  declared  il- 
legal and  void.  It  was  said  you  could 
not  discriminate  against  any  child  in 
the  placement  in  schools  because  of  col- 
or  From  that  point,  we  have  moved  to 
one   policy   after   another   being   added 


to  that  basic  principle  by  various  court 
decisions.  But  there  has  been  no  na- 
tionwide maintaining  of  this  principle 
that  was  announced  in  1954. 

It  is  my  purpose  and  my  sole  purpose 
here  and  now  to  get  the  facts  before 
all  the  people,  before  all  the  Senators,  aU 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  before  officials  in  the  executive 
branch. 

These  things  have  not  been  known  un- 
til recently.  This  is  a  product  of  the  com- 
puter system.  I  think  it  should  be  brought 
out  and  then  we  can  make  a  judgment 
I  am  not  here  accusing  anyone  of  bad 
faith,  and  I  am  not  here  just  finding 
fault. 

Yesterday  in  the  hearings  I  posed  this 
question:  "When  you  have  these  cases  in 
court  demanding  total  Integration  now, 
and  you  mix  students  up,  haul  them 
around  and  balance  them  off;  when  you 
get  all  the  court  decisions  you  want  and 
assuming  they  are  all  carried  out  by 
trustees  and  the  people,  then,  what*  are 
you  going  to  do?" 

In  effect  the  answer  was  that  that 
would  be  the  end  of  the  matter  and  they 
would  dismiss  the  case  and  withdraw 
from  the  administration  of  it  in  any 
State. 

I  said.  "All  right.  Then,  if  the  people 
go  back  and  by  natural  selection  reseg- 
regate  themselves  again,  and  come  back 
like  they  were  or  to  a  situation  which  is 
similar  to  what  they  were,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  then?" 

He  said.  "Well  we  would  have  to  inter- 
vene again." 

So,  Mr.  President,  here  Is  a  situation  in 
perpetuity  where  the  people  are  going  to 
be  closed  In  by  a  system  of  bureaucracy, 
or  whatever  you  may  call  it.  from  now  on. 
From  now  on,  we  will  have  to  be 
policed  by  this  theory,  this  policy  of  gov- 
ernment that  they  apply,  so  far.  only  on 
a  sectional  basis.  Their  reasons  are 
largely  fictitious.  They  are  a  sham.  When 
we  get  right  down  to  the  heart  of  the 
thing,  where  the  people  live,  that  is  what 
is  happening. 

Now  if  Congress  or  the  courts  should 
see  fit  to  move  into  other  areas  of  the 
country,  I  think  we  will  hear  from  a  lot 
of  mothers  and  fathers.  I  also  think  that 
Senators  wiU  hear  from  them,  as  well  as 
Members  of  the  House,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, whoever  he  may  be.  This  wiU  be- 
come a  nationwide  issue.  I  beUeve  we  will 
get  a  more  moderate  policy  out  of  it. 

I  do  not  advocate  going  back  to  the 
old  rules  prior  to  1954.  I  know  that  that 
will  not  be  coming.  But  so  that  the 
schools  may  live,  so  that  they  may  hve 
as  educational  institutions  rather  than 
as  instruments  of  social  change,  so  that 
we  may  have  public  education  where  the 
poor  children,  all  children,  can  go  if 
they  wish  to.  rather  than  to  have  to  go  to 
school  under  police  state  methods,  so 
that  we  may  have  our  children  educated 
in  a  more  natural  way,  that  is  what  I  am 
pleading  for. 

I  am  pleading  for  the  community 
school,  the  neighborhood  school,  the 
school  where  children  Uve,  where  their 
parents  are.  and  where  they  have  their 


interests.  I  believe  that  that  can  be  well 
brought  about.  The  only  way  it  can  be 
brought  about,  I  believe,  is  through  the 
exposure  of  these  facts. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  take,  but 
I  beUeve  it  will  result  In  the  formulation 
of  a  nationwide  policy  to  live  and  let 
Uve  which  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  every- 
one In  this  country  and  will  take  care  of 
the  educational  needs  of  all  our  children 
and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  be 
trained  and  become  qualified  according 
to  their  own  talents. 

But  as  long  as  we  go  along  with  a  sec- 
tional poUcy  that  applies  only  to  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  I  believe  it  is  not 
only  downright  wrong  but  will  destroy 
the  pubUc  school  system  of  the  area 
where  it  Is  applied. 

Thus,  I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to 
look  at  the  facts,  to  formulate  a  national 
poUcy  that  wUl  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
problem  and  then  let  us  move  forward 
from  there. 

Mr  President.  I  mention  IndianapoUs 
today,  particularly  because  one  of  the 
rare  Federal  actions  filed  agamst  a 
northern  school  district  was  filed  against 
the  Indianapolis  school  district  on  May 
31  1968.  That  is  the  one  case  that,  ac- 
cording to  my  records,  has  already  been 
filed  almost  18  months  ago.  But.  to  date, 
that' action  apparently  has  concerned  it- 
self only  with  teacher  assignments,  and 
the  only  notation  concerning  it.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
September  30,  1969,  is  that  it  was,  wait- 
ing for  a  trial  date."  Further,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  it  is  stlU  awaiting  a 
trial  date. 

Mr  President,  let  me  say  on  that,  thai 
I  want  any  school  district  to  have  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  make  adjustments.  I  am 
not  advocating  any  rash  action  here  or 
to  demand  the  "death  penalty  so  to 
speak  That  is  what  they  are  doing  to  us 
in  the  South,  demanding  a  "death  pen- 
alty "  That  is  what  is  being  imposed 
upon  us  because  we  have  not  done  this 
thing  I  do  not  advocate  that  for  any 
other  school  district  in  the  country. 

My  point  is  that  nothing  substantial 
has  been  done.  It  has  been  ignored.  The 
Federal  Government  has  been  acting  as 
if  these  facts  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  one  or  two 
more  illustrations. 

Mr.   LONG.   Mr.   President,   will    the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr  LONG.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator's  position  to  be  that  if  the 
cities  and  States  up  North  will  under- 
take to  abide  by  some  sort  of  Federal 
program  which  they  find  they  can  live 
with,  the  probabilities  are  that  those  ol 
us  in  the  South  can  come  more  nearly 
to  living  under  that  program  than  we 
can    by    something    which    is    simply 
handed  down  without  any  concurrence 
at  all  or  any  acceptance  at  all.  to  apply 
only  in  the  Southern  States.  In  other 
words  that  what  is  to  be  imposed  m  the 
Northern.  Eastern,  and  Western  States 
would,  presumably,   at  least  be  some- 
thing the  people  could  live  with  in  some 
fashion 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  right/ 
Mr.  LONG.  That  such  a  program  would 
be   something    that    we    in    the    South 
could  more  or  less  live  with,  than  what 
they  are  trying  to  do  to  us  now? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  correct.  If  they  apply  a  real 
pattern — I  am  not  advocating  tearing  up 
the  schools,  under  any  conditions — but 
we  are  at  the  point  now  that  it  ha-s  got 
to  be  determined  whether  there  will  be 
anything  applied  outside  the  South. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  they  put  the 
pressure  on  in,  say,  Ohio,  or  Indiana,  in 
the  large  voting  States,  there  will  be  .such 
a  reaction  that  it  will  bring  a  modified 
policy  in  the  Court,  the  Congress.  HEW, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  every- 
where else.  There  will  be  a  policy  that 
all  the  people  will  benefit  by  and  can 
live  with. 

As  I  have  said.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
it  will  take  to  bring  that  about,  but  I 
know  as  a  fact,  because  I  have  dealt  with 
them,  that  the  HEW  feels  it  has  a 
"mission."  I  dm  not  referrmg  to  Secre- 
tary Pinch,  alttiough  he  has  got  his  hand 
into  thi§  problem  and  he  has  learned  a 
lot^bouUit.  I  am  not  attacking  him.  He 
has  come  out  with  some  very  helpful 
statements.  But  there  has  been  a  group  of 
zealots  down  there  in  HEW  who  have 
been  running  wild  carrying  out  what  they 
feel  to  be  their  "mission"  in  life,  as  they 
look  at  it. 

We  have  been  promised  time  and  time 
again  that  there  would  be  a  program  set 
up  to  go  into  other  States  and  see  what 
the  response  was  and  that  perhaps  we 
would  get  a  national  policy  out  of  it:  but 
substantially  nothing  has  been  done 
about  it. 

One  suit  has  been  filed  outside  the 
Southern  States,  and  one  administrative 
action  has  been  filed,  but  carried  out  by 
HEW  on  one  school. 

I  illustrated  here  before  that  2  or  3 
years  ago  someone  in  HEW  notified 
Chicago  that  it  was  going  to  have  to  get 
in  line.  Just  like  a  cannon  going  off, 
there  came  back  a  response — I  do  not 
know  from  where — perhaps  Mayor  Daley 
came  down  here  or  just  sent  a  telegram— 
but,  anyway,  the  White  House  took  the 
response  undei-  advisement.  That  was 
about  the  end  of  it.  Nothing  was  done 
about  it. 

Last  spring,  between  March  and  June, 
I  believe,  HEW  gave  notice  to  the  Chicago 
schools  that  they  would  have  to  integrate 
their  facilities. 

Immediately  there  was  objection 
raised  by  the  faculties.  They  filed  a  ter- 
rific protest.  This  was  all  published  in 
the  press.  The  teachers  were  offered  a 
bonus  to  go  into  the  schools  in  question. 
The  la.st  time  1  heard  of  it  they  had  still 
refused  to  go.  That  is  what  the  press  re- 
ported. They  demanded  that  if  it  was 


going  to  have  to  be  carried  out,  the  Fed- 
eral Governemnt  would  have  to  put  up 
the  money,  which  was  $48  million,  I  be- 
lieve it  was. 

I  talked  to  one  of  the  Senators  from 
Illinois  about  that,  so  those  facts  are 
substantially  correct. 

There  has  been  nothing  carried  out  and 
no  substantial  efforts  made.  Now  they 
say,  "Well,  the  South  had  de  juris  seg- 
regation but  de  juris  segregation  did  not 
exist  elsewhere."  Well,  if  that  is  a  valid 
distinction,  they  should  not  go  into  the 
North  at  all.  They  should  not  bother,  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  any  segregation 
laws  in  19.54.  So  they  admit  to  themselves 
that  they  have  jurisdiction  of  this  mat- 
ter and  that  they  should  proceed.  Some 
of  them  do.  But  as  a  practical  matter 
they  do  not  get  down  to  the  facts  of  life 
and  make  any  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  Gary.  Ind.,  which  is  a 
very  fiile  city,  has  50  public  schools  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  48.431.  of  which 
29,826,  or  61.6  percent  are  Negro  .stu- 
dents, 14,063,  or  29  percent  are  white, 
and  the  remaining  9.1  percent  are  clas- 
sified as  Spanish  Americans. 

Of  the  total  Negro  enrollment,  23,- 
265 — or  about  80  percent — are  segregated 
in  21  schools  which  are  99  and  100  per- 
cent Negro. 

Talk  about  lack  of  integration.  How- 
could  there  be  a  more  glaring  illustration 
than  that? 

Down  home,  the  ultimatum  of  the 
court  is.  "No  more  Negro  schools  as  such. 
Close  them  up.  Abolish  them.  Put  the 
children  somewhere  else."  Nothing  has 
been  done,  as  I  say.  up  here. 

There  are  but  20  white  students  listed 
as  attending  these  21  schools — less  than 
one  white  child  to  the  school. 

There  are  26.517  Negro  students  in  24 
schools  that  are  91.3  to  100  percent  seg- 
regated; 28.910.  or  96.5  percent,  of  the 
Negro  students  are  in  majority  Negro 
schools,  with  3,800  Spanish  Americans, 
2.965  whites,  and  77  minority  group 
students. 

The  term  "Spanish  Americans"  is  the 
term  in  the  computer.  That  is  not  my 
term,  but  for  some  reason  they  classify 
these  people  on  that  basis. 

On  the  white  side  of  the  school  system, 
there  are  five  schools — this  is  Gary, 
Ind.— with  a  total  enrollment  of  4,941 
white  students,  which  are  from  95.1  to 
98.8  percent  white.  There  are  only  46 
Negro  students  in  these  five  schools. 
There  are  another  two  schools  with  1.048 
white  students,  with  90.2  and  94.4  per- 
cent white  enrollment,  where  only  43 
Negro  students  attend.  There  are  also 
three  schools  with  white  student  enroll- 
ments totaling  3.065.  which  are  from 
82.8  to  86.9  percent  white.  There  are 
another  six  schools  with  2.053  white  stu- 
dents which  are  64.5  to  78.4  percent  ma- 


jority white.  In  all,  there  are  only  916 
Negro  students  out  of  the  total  Negro 
enrollment  of  29.826,  attending  majority 
white  schools. 

As  I  understand  the  case  of  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education,  decided  in 
1954,  the  Court  went  to  great  length  in 
Its  reasoning  that  Negro  students  were 
entitled  to  the  association,  the  environ- 
ment, and  a  list  of  other  opportunities 
that  are  supposed  to  have  gone  with  the 
white  .schools.  That  was  the  principle  of 
the  case,  as  I  understand.  If  that  is  right. 
the  children  I  have  been  calling  atten- 
tion to  are  being  denied  the  principle 
that  the  Supreme  Court  laid  down  as 
something  they  were  entitled  to.  There  is 
no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
correct  that  condition:  only  the  very 
slightest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice — one  suit — and  only 
the  slightest  kind  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  HEW  to  correct  that  situation. 

On  the  contrary,  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  demand  is  so  total  and  de- 
manding and  exact,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  a  great  majority  of  the  colored 
parents  and  the  white  parents,  that  it 
is  leaving  our  schools  in  a  .shambles, 
particularly  the  abrupt  application  of 
the  principle.  In  many  of  them,  there 
has  been  a  more  moderate,  a  more  mod- 
est, progressive  integration,  where  the 
proportions  were  not  so  pronounced,  and 
things  have  moved  along  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  able  to  preserve  the  public 
schools. 

I  think  the  city  of  WashiJigton  is  the 
outstanding  illustration  to  the  whole 
world  of  what  happens  over  a  period  of 
years  when  total,  immediate  integration 
IS  applied.  I  am  collecting  some  fact.s  to 
show  just  what  the  situation  is  and  what 
has  happened  in  this  great  city. 

In  1963,  there  wa-s  a  Federal  court  ca.se 
brought  against  the  school  district  of 
Gary,  Ind.,  by  Negro  parents  alleging, 
among  other  things,  compulsory  segrega- 
tion and  infringement  of  civil  rights: 
Bell  V.  The  School  City  of  Gary,  Indiana. 
213  Fed.  Supp.  819.  Affirmed.  7th  Cir- 
cuit. 1963.  324  F.  2d  209.  cert,  den.,  377 
U.S.  924,  1965.  Here  the  court  laid  down 
rules  and  policies  exactly  opposite  the 
rules  now  applied  to  the  South.  The  deci- 
sion was  aflBrmed  by  the  appellate  court 
and  certiorari  denied  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Neither  HEW  nor  Justice  Depart- 
ment was  a  party  to  the  suit.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  HEW  records  for  schools  of  Indiana 
be  put  in  the  Record. 

The  records  to  which  I  refer  are  the 
records  about  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing, and  are  authenticated  as  being  of- 
ficial records,  as  I  have  already  described. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  records 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows: 


students.  

Representing 

Teachers 

Representing 


mOIANA  STATE  TOTAL 
(Number  of  districts    232    Representing    327.  Number  ol  schools    1,878   Representing:  2,189| 


Ameiican 
Indian 


Negro 


Oriental 


Spanish- 
Amei:''an 


Minortty 
total 


Others 


525 

5U 

7 

8 


105,772 

105.178 
2.619 
2,520 


854 

884 
32 
33 


12.881 

13.622 
91 
% 


120.032 

121,226 
2,749 
2,757 


961.  182 

,  089.  301 

39.816 

45,046 


Total 


.081.214 

.210.523 

«.  561 

47.805 


1 
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students- 


Weight 


American 
Indian 


Negro 


Spanish-      Minority 
Oriental    American  total 


Other        Total 


1  0—    American 
grade        Indian 


Negro 


Teachers— 


Spanish- 
Oriental    American 


Minority 
total 


Other 


Total 


5 
0.5 


59 

5  9 


941 
94  1 


„         ,637              54            873         2.615    20  918       23^33..- -  q  |             ^^g            o.  5 

Number.   5»          I'^^J             ^^             37           ,i.l    _88J__100^0_^^^--^^^^^^^;^^^^^^^^;j^^^^^_^^^,,,=,= 

«             S77          112  684                      (83.6)                 0                6                 D                ^ 

Maywood(15) 0            530                0              «            "2         HZ  oniUUOOOOOOO                „               2                0                0               2 

Le.WaHace(26) 0            210               0              10            220         18  oOOOOOOlUOOOOO                0                5                1                1                ^ 

-— --  '  '''    :  ::  :;:  ::  :  ---fr^    072.9 

Lafayette  (13) '0             103                5              «             ^10         9.  ooOOOOOOOOlUlO                                                                   ^                ^ 

Hammond  High  school  q              156                 3               40              199      1.002  1,201       ^qq^^oo^I^,?)                 ° 

^Cli»5")"...  7             186                2             105             300      1,525  1.825      ^,,^„,„^^^                °                '^                ]                ]                \ 

Riverside  (23). 0               15                2               33              50         255  oUllllOOO^OOO                „                o                0                0                0 

C0lumb„C4) 1                   4                   1                 50                56          3  o„„„«A)0                  ,                   ,                   o                  0                   1 

g(10) 1                 0                0             103             .04          59  OHHHOOOU                 ,                 o                 1                 0                2 

Abraham  Lincoln  (14)..  7                 3                 0               52               62          ^  ^,/o'>niiniO^OOO                 0                 1                  0                 0                 1 

Washington  (27) ''''"'               '1  Z      OHUIUOOO  000                 «                 2                 0                 0                 2 

Woodro.W„sonC28)..  2                47                 S               29                84       1.0^  .»        „„„„„,3^  ^J                 ,                 ,                 0                 1                 2 

Thomas  A   Edison  (5)..  0              61                6               13              80      1,10  U8        „„„,„^U^               ,                0                0                0                0 

Ken«ood(12) 7                0               l              H              19         «  „!  1 1 1 1 1 1 0000000                ^                ,                ^                0               2 

R0,andB.f.il.er(.6)..  0                 0                 3               23               26          74^  ^^^      onnmOOO(X,00                  „                 0                 0                 0                 0 

tVlorton  Elementary  1                  "  OIUIIUOOOOOOO 

^'^'      " ,,5.  0             0             0             0 

Gene  Sttatton  Porter  ^                ^                ^                6              10         385  395       ^^^^^^^^^^^^^                n                n                0                0 

"  „                 ■1                 11           SQl  514                           (2  5)       ,          'J 

Orchard  Dn.e  (20, „                 ,                  0                .2               13  oniUUOOOOOOO                 „                 1                  0                 0 

LeeLCald^elKl).....  0                0                C               13               .3         6  ,,„„„,,„„„„                „                .                0                0 

"-'-^^>- °    '    :   ;:   :  22::  2.88  °— (^.^.s    0    6    0    . 

%"?ghSch'oo,"(7V"    .  '  OOOOOOOOOOUUO                                      ^                  ^                  ^ 

Morton  Sr.  High  school  ^                 ^                 3               20               31         1676  1707       ^ j  j „ ,  j , ooq'o'ooo^ 

'^-ll'e^^eXa')'.-'-  0                0                1                3                A         266  270      ^^ ,  ^ ,  „ ,  „„„^„^„)               °                ^^ 

FranM,n(6) --  0                 0                 0                 3                 3          205  OUUIUOOOOOOO                                   ^                 ^                 ^ 

James  Whitcombe  ^                j                7                8         660  668           oooqiho&O^ 

Riley(?2).- ^  ^               J 

Moit^on  Middle  School  ^                 ^                 0               13                13        1089  U02       p.  ^jmooo^oOOO^                ^                 ,                  0                 0 

Thl'asJefterson(U).  0                2                2                ^                 ^         '°°  '''      OOOOOOOOUUUO^               ^                0                0                1 

George  Rogers  Clark  ,                 „                 1                 8               U         1183  1194                          C^)               »              ^ 

(3) "^                                                            ^ 

Percent ^ ^ -_===^^  oTuUlToOOOOOO 


0 
0 
1 
4 
7 


22 
13 
51 
38 

55 

93 

U 

14 

21 

19 

30 

37 

49 

16 

25 

14 

17 
17 
21 
32 
93 

70 

9 
7 

23 

56 

17 

61 


1,000 

100  0 


28 

15 
68 

<7 


Charles  R.  Drew  Ele- 
mentary School  (12). 

James  Henry  Garnett 
Elementary  (20)  — 

Teenettes(48).- 

Daniel  Hale  Williams 
Elementary  (44) — 

Dunbar  Elementary 
(13) 

George  Washington 
Carver  Elementary 
(9) •■■ 

Benjamin  Banneker 
Elementary  (4) 

Horaces.  Norton 
Elementary  (32).-.. 


0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
5 


946 

851 

7 

973 
793 

899 

750 

1,387 


0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0 

1 

0 
0 
5 

0 
0 
28 


950 

852 
7 

973 

798 

899 

750 

1.420 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


950 

862 
7 

973 

798 

899 

750 
1,420 


(100.0) 
OUUIUOOOOOOO 

(100.0) 
000000000000001 

(100.  0) 
OUUIUOOOOOOO 

(100.0) 
OUUIUOOOOOOO 

(100.0) 
CUUUIOOOOOOI 


(100.0) 
OlUUUOOOOOOl 

(loa  0) 
OUUU00600000 

(100.0) 

ouiuuooooooi 


0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


35 

28 

0 

30 
29 

34 
27 
55 


1 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


36 

28 

0 

30 
29 

34 
27 
55 


2 
1 

5 

0 

0 
0 
5 


58 

95 
12 
14 
22 
21 
31 

39 

61 

16 

27 

14 

17 
17 
22 
36 
100 

73 

9 

7 

23 

58 

18 

62 


1  946 

100.0 


37 

30 
1 

35 

51 

34 
27 
60 
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Studants- 


Amcriun 
Indians 


SptnWl-      Minority 
Negro      OrMntal    American  total      Other  Total 


Weight        

I  0       American 
grades       Indians 


Teachers- 


0 

972 

0 

753 

0 

1,321 

0 

2,603 

0 

1,832 

0 

1.286 

0 

882 

0 

1.587 

0 

1,152 

David  0.  Duncan 
Elementary  (14).   . 

Frederick  Douglass 
Elementary  (11) 

Pulaski  Junior  High 
(34) 

Theodore  Roosevelt^ 
Senior  High  (37).. 

Froebal  High  School 
(19) 

Alain  L.  Locke 
Elementary  (25) 

Ernie  Pyle  Elementary 
(35) 

Alfred  L.  Beckman 
Junior  High  (5) 

Lincoln  Elementary 
(25).    .        

Beveridge  Elementary 

(7)  .  ..  0  1,084 

ToU«stonHtgi>(38)....  0         2,115 

Mary  McLaco'Sethune 
Elementary  (6) 0  792 

William  Merritt  Chase 
Elementary  (10) 0  480 

George  Washington 
Elementary  (41) 0  845 

Ivanhoe  Elementary 
(22)   .  0  801 

Brunswick  Elementary 

(8)  .  ...  0  436 

Fifth  and  Lincoln  (50)..  0  67 

West  Side  Senior  High 
(43)  1  968 

Edison  (15)  5  575 

Emerson  High  (17) 20  821 

Duneand(47) 0  49 

Jefferson  Elementary 
(23). .  0  75 

Emerson  Elementary 
(16)..  0  255 

John  H  Vohr  Elemen- 
tary (39)       0  1S8 

Norton  Park  (46) 0  20 

Mann  High  (27)  ..  37  475 

Ambridge  Elementary 
(2)  0  18 

Fifty-Third  and  Ham- 
son  (49)  0  12 

Miller  Elementary  (30).  0  62 

Bailly  lunior  High(3)  6  234 

Daniel  Webstei  Ele- 
mentary (42)  0  74 

Kuny  Elementary  (24)  0  80 

Lew  Wallace  Senior 
High  (40)  2  206 

Franklin  Elementary 
(18).    1  71 

Arthur  P  Melton 
Elementary  (29) 0  70 

Marquette  Elementary 
(28) .  0  43 

Glen  Park  Elementary 
(21) 0  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

3 
6 

2 
0 

0 

1 

3 

0 
14 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
6 

0 

2 

2 

0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 
49 

0 

24 

27 

257 

501 
21 

241 

505 

321 

5 

430 

376 

352 

6 

568 

103 

1 

8 

48 

37 
8 

173 

45 

15 

43 

15 


972 

753 

1,321 

2,603 

1,660 

1,288 

882 

1,517 

1,152 

1,124 
2,164 

792 

504 

872 

1,058 

937 
88 

1,213 

1,191 

1,164 

54 

505 

632 

513 

26 

1.094 

121 

13 

71 

288 

111 
94 

381 

119 

87 

86 

15 


0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
I 
1 

2 

2 

2 
5 

2 

3 

19 

73 

89 

11 

175 

173 

335 

21 

259 

457 

390 

20 

914 

220 

26 

171 
907 

387 
342 

1,840 

650 

575 

794 

254 


972  (100  0) 

011111110000000 

753  (100.0) 

000000001110001 

1,321  (100.0) 

OOOOOOOOOOIUIO 

2.604  (100.0) 

000000011  111  111 

1.661  (99  9) 

011111110000000 

1,287  (99  9) 

Olllll  110000001 

883  (99  9) 

0000000011 10001 

1,589  (99.9) 

oiuiuioodoooo 

1,154  (99.8) 

OIUllllOOOOOO 

1,126  (99  8) 

OOOOOOOOllUllO 
2, 169  (99  8) 

0111 11 110000001 

794  (99.7) 

01 11  HI  10000000 


507 

891 

1,  121 

1,026 
99 

1,388 

1,364 

1,499 

75 

.764 

1.089 

903 

46 

2.008 

341 

39 

242 
1.195 

498 
436 

2,221 

769 

662 

880 

269 


(99  4) 

OUUlUOOOOOOl 

011111110000001 


oooodoooi 


Olllll 


(91.3) 

"31 
(88.9) 
OOOOOOOOOOIUIO 

(87.4) 
000000111110000 

(87.3) 
OOOOOOOOllUllO 

OUIUOOOOOOOOO 

(66.1) 
OUUlUOOOOOOl 


58.0) 


01111111 

(56  8) 
01 

(56.5) 
OOOOOOOOIUIUO 

(54  5) 
OIUUUOOOOOOO 


(35  5) 
lOOOO* 


000000000000001 
(33.3) 

oiuiooooOooooo 

(29  2) 
000000001 100001 

(24.1) 
OUIUI 10000000 

(22.  3) 
OUUlUOOOOOOl 

(21.6) 
OOOOOOOOOOIUIO 

(17.2) 
OUUlUOOOOOOl 

(15.5) 
OUUIUOOOOOOO 


OUlllU 


OUIUU 


OlllllU 


13.1) 


9.8) 


5,5) 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


Spanish-      Minority 
Negro      Oriental    American  total      Other  Total 


34 

30 

47 

95 

64 

44 

29 

51 

38 

37 
71 

30 

10 

24 

24 

27 
7 

45 

30 

12 

2 

17 

11 

9 
4 

14 

2 

4 
2 
7 

4 
5 

5 

13 

3 

8 

1 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

1 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

0 

1 
1 

2 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 
1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 


35 

30 

49 

% 

66 

44 

29 

52 

38 

37 
76 

30 

10 

25 

24 

27 

7 

46 

31 
15 
2 

17 

13 

10 

4 

15 

2 

4 
2 
7 

4 
6 

7 

13 

3 


2 
1 
5 
9 

11 
0 
4 

14 

2 

3 
27 

0 

3 

5 

17 

13 
0 

18 

21 

51 

3 

9 

24 

24 
4 

70 

10 

7 

7 

47 

18 
13 

87 

23 

21 

19 

8 


37 

31 

54 

105 

77 

44 

33 

66 

40 

40 
103 

30 

18 

30 

41 

40 
7 

64 

51 

66 

5 

26 

37 

34 

8 

85 

12 

11 

9 

54 

22 
19 

94 

36 

24 

27 

9 
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INDIANA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

^                '                                ~                                                                           Teachers- 
Students—  Weieht'  ' n        Z 

■ ^VVr    American  Spanish-      Minority 

-^i^^^r^                       TTT^^^r^^TS^.r          Total                     V»^      T^j'ITns         Negro      Oriental    Amer^an           total      Other            Total 
Indians         Negro      Oriental    AmerKan  totai      wn.i _ 

—— ' " ^  "  ~"                                           (4  9)  0  5  1  °  6  31                 37 

Aetna  ElemenUry(l)..              0                0                8  45  53  1,038  1,09^  oi  1 1 1 1 U OOOdOOO ^  ^  7  o  1  8  21                29 

Nobel  Elementary  (31).               0              13                3  15  31  733  764  ^m^joo,^^  (,  5  q  1  6  18                24 

Riley  Elementary  (36)..              3                1                0  20  24  573  59  qqoooooo,  j  m  j  q 

Will^mA.WirtHigh                    ^3,                3  38  72  2,101  2,173       „„„„,„^  °  '^  °  2  17  75 

/I   OS  n  3  0  0  3  16  19 

Pittman  Square  Eie-  ,  ,  6         496  502  (1. 2)  U 

mentary  (33)  0 1 ^ ^ ^ 

Z..C,:  SCHOOL  C,„  0.  »ST  OH.C.OO.  ™»«.0^S«»OLSM^_«P«S^ 

n  124  I  13  138  272  410 

,„^,  0  4,167  0  2.887  7,054      3,359        1M13  ^g  3'^*  0-2  3.2  33.7        66.3  1000 

'^"^^ 0  0  40.0  0.0  27.7  67.7       32.j__l^WJ0^^^^^^^^--^^^^^^^^^^^^^  

^'""'^ _:=====.==--=—===-="  ^Duiiiuooooooo 

't^^VdlT'"'-  0  271  0                 4  275  7  282  „,„„„3o^?>  0  7  0  0  7             4                 H 

''::Z^r%lt^Sy.  0  762  0  76  838  85  923  „„,„„^,X^)  0  21  0  0  21 

''TJCU^'''..  0  83  0  433  516  56  572  „,,,,,„X>?  0  10  0  1 

'"^in^^i^y.  0  434  0  158  592  89  581  „„^„(«gi,?)  0  15  0  0  15             ^9 

^TgRU'-Sr^r-""":.  0  495  0  440  935  165  1,100  ^^^^^.^^O)  0  12  0  2 

^'rti-ry'^hSl^^r-  0  4,1                  0_          384  795  226  1,02.  „„,^„^ffi)  0  12  0                 .  13           ^ 

•"M7iT^--  0         189  °         '"^         "*'       '*"         '"     ooooooooooluu^  °  "  °  '  '*        ''^  '[ 

"'^Tlly"' 0  "8  0  448  1.026  457  1,483      „,,j„„X(^)  0  9  0  4  13  63  76 

Washington  .<:,  ,v  n  8  0  0  8  13  21 

Etemenatry  school  ^  ^3^  ,  ,„  392         227  619      ,„,^„(^f>f       , 

"le'^'ioj"' 0  569  0  105  774  836  1,610  „,„„„X)0^  °  ''  '  3  15  55  70 

""Sa"''-,  0  34  0  164  198  333  531  ^^^^^q^^^Jj^J^  "  '  "  ^  ^  ^  ^^ 

'"s^Kd')""'"'"''-  0  6  0  120  126  528  654  „^j,„,0000^'  0  4  0  0  4  17  2^ 

"Mr/)""-^ 0  0  0  0  0  40  40  „^^^„„„J<^)  °  '  °  °  \  \ 

Rouna  Elementary  q  q  0  64  64  (0. 0)  0  0 ^ 

SchooK?) 0 ° '^_ ^ ^ ■ 

^*      ^ "  OllUUlUOOUOOl  „  ,,  0  0  12  23  35 

ic  «■;«  42  900  (95.2)  0  12  0  u  a 

Harmar(29) 3  839  0  16  858  oUUlUOoboOOl^  ^  9  q  0  9  12  21 

Hanna(28) 0  489  0  20  509  25  5         oiUllllOoUl  .  11  0  0  U  U  21 

Mcculloch  (37). _. 0  528  0  5  533  OOOOOOOOIUOOOI  ^^ 

Memorial  Park  Junior  „  ■;«  0  5            548         131            679      „,,,,,,, -nl*°i,P              0               5                                                          ,„               ,, 

High  School  (14)....  0  543  0  OUlllllOOOOOOl               .               5               0               0               ^          ^*               ^ 

,  n  QrK          224  1  130                        (80.2)               u                 o                 " 

Smart(47) 0  892  1  13             906                          ,             oOOOOOOOOOOUlO                                                     (,                 q                 1            44                 45 

.CI.,  1  511  1  30             543          384             927                        (586)               0 

centra,  High  school  1  Ml  oOOOOOOOl  1.0001 

^' n  1  0  0       1     10       *' 

""'^I'Zlt^i-r,'...  0  4«  0  6      4,2    387      799   „,^^„,^^)      "^       „       „       0       0     18 

W„d(53)        -      0  211  0  5  216    288     504   (j^jqq^^jiJooo, 

^    ' Q  0  3  26                29 

Fairfield  Junior  High                    „  ,70  1  23  19<         355             549      „„,,,,,     (^5^^               0                3                                                   ,            „                ,4 

School  (6).   - 0  I'O  '  OUUlUOOOOOOl  .                  q                 q                 1            23                 24 

__  -~c  4^4  660                          (34.2)                U                  1 

Adams  School(19).--              0  197  2  27  226                                    OOOOOOOOOOOOOOI                                                                                                                   ^ 

^^.^("5^-" 0  13  0  1  M  35  «      „,,„,„^)  °  I  I  I  I  ,; 

c  n»  437  575  (24.0)  u  0  " 

Study(52) -----  0  131  1  6  138  OUUIUIIOOOOO 

Allen  County  ,-.,   «i  n  0  0  C  0  3  3 

Children's  Home  „  3  9  33  42  (21- <>  "  " 

(20) - 0  b  u 
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INDIANA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 


Southern  Heights (M) 
Hoauland  (33)      .... 


South  Side  High 
School (5)  .    . 


Irwin(36)   

Nebraska (39) 
Geyer  lunior  High 


chooi (8) 


American 
Indians 


Portage  Junior  High 
SchooKlB), 


Nofthcrest  (40) 

Riverside  (43)  

Indian  Village  (35).. 
Hillc(est(S2)  .. 

South  Cdlhoon  (48). 
Bloomingdale  (<'2) 
Meile  J  AM>ett(13)... 
Washingt'on(54)  .. 

Holland(34) 

Brentwood (29)   .. 

Maplewood(i8) 

Slocum  (46) 

South  Wayne  (49)... |.. 


Northwood  Junior  High 
School (15). 


Forest  Park  (25)....^.. 

Anthony  Wayne  (21)... 

Franklin  Junior  High 
School(7) 

Glen*ood  Park  (27).... 

Elmhurst  High  School 
(2) ---• 

Harrison  Hill  Elemen- 
tary (31) 


Franke  Park  (26). 
Waynedale  (56)  .. 


Washington  Center 
(55)      . 


Snider  High  School  (4). 
Shambaugh  (45)  . 
Price(42)   


Lakeside  Junior  Higti 
School  (12) 

Lane  Junior  High 
School (13)     .. 


Harris(3U) 

Jefferson  lunior  High 
School(lO). 


North  Side  High  I 

School (3)         ...J. 

Kekionga  Junior  High 
School  (11) ^ 

Croninger  (24). L 


Hanison  Hill  Junior 
High  School  (9) 

St.  Joseph  Central  (44). 
Pleasant  Center  (41)... 


0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


Students- 


Negro 

77 
62 

259 
37 

21 

45 

38 
29 
25 
27 

9 
20 
26 
20 

1 
20 
14 
14 
10 

0 

9 
14 

0 

0 
4 


5 

0 
0 

3 
7 
4 

0 


Spanish-      Mirronty 
Oriental     Americen  total 


0 

10 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

7 
2 
1 
0 
0 

2 
1 

0 

0 
5 


4 
32 

25 
6 
15 


14 
4 
0 
7 

10 
3 
5 
4 

21 
0 
0 
5 
0 

17 

3 
1 
9 

11 

0 


0 
4 
3 

3 

1 

0 
0 


83 
95 


54 

5? 
45 
25 
34 
19 
23 
")3 
24 
24 
27 
16 
20 
10 
17 


11 
9 


Otiier 

387 

457 


294       1  833 

4.'  520 

36  430 


669 

702 
508 
349 
498 
282 
487 
714 
566 
1.97 
672 
477 
371 
446 
890 


14  781 

16  999 

9  602 


895 
765 


13  1.473 

7  870 

5  629 

3  427 

7  1,002 

10  1.754 

4  740 

4  756 

3  756 

3  800 

2  534 

3  900 

5  1,833 

2  916 

2  994 

1  598 

1  832 

0  253 


Total 

470 
552 

2,  127 
567 
466 

723 

754 
653 
374 
532 
301 
bi'l 
747 
590 
521 
699 
493 
391 
456 
907 

795 

1,015 

611 

906 

774 

1.486 

877 
634 

430 

1.009 
1.764 

744 
760 

759 

803 
536 

903 

1.838 

918 
9% 

599 
833 
253 


Weight       

1  0       American 
grades       Indians 


OUllU  10000000 
(17    7) 

oiiumooooooo 

(17  2) 

siooonnoooo()iiiu 

(13  8) 

ijiiniiioo<)oooo 

(8   i) 
OUMlliOOOOOOl 

1)00000001110001 

(7  5) 
000000001 110001 


(6  9) 
00000 


UllillUlOOO 

(6.9) 

OUlllUOOOOOOl 
(6  7) 

oiiiiiuooaoooi 

(6  4) 

OllUlllOlKlOOOO 
(6  3) 

'llliilllOOOdOOl 
(4    5) 

011111110000000 
(4   4) 

'UllUllOOOCuOl 

o  •■) 
;inioo(jtKioi 

(3.  9) 

1 1 1 1 1 oooOooo 
(3  9) 
lUlOOOODUl 
(3.2) 
1 0000)00 
(7.2) 
DUUlllOOOOOOl 

(2  2) 
011111110000000 
(1,9) 
OOOOOOOOIllOOOl 

(1  8) 

OUlllUOOOOOOl 

(1.6) 

ouiimooooooo 

(1   5) 

OOOOOOOOIllOOOl 

(12) 

OllillUOOOOOOO 
(1.2) 

oooooooocooino 

(  9) 

OlllllUOOOOUOO 


1)11 
oil 

0111 
Ulll 


1111 


(8) 

lOOOOOOl 
(.8) 

OllillUOOOOOOO 
(7) 

OUllUluOOOOOl 

(  7) 

000000000001110 
(  6) 

oiuiiiioooouoo 

(5) 

OlllilllOOOUOOu 

(5) 

iiOOOUOiJOUlOrJOO 

(4) 

OUOOOOOOl 110000 

(  4) 

OllillUOOOOOOO 

(   4) 

000000001110000 

(0.3) 
000000000001110 

(0.3) 
000000001! 10000 

(0  2) 
OllillUOOOOOOO 

(0.2) 
000000001110000 

(0  2) 
OlllUUOOOOOOO 

(0.1) 
OllillUOOOOOOO 

(0.0) 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 


Teachers- 


Negro 


Spanish-      Minority 
Oriental    American  total      Other 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 

16 

1 

25 

1 

85 

I 

18 

0 

16 

33 


1 

0 

32 

21 

0 

15 

0 

19 

{] 

12 

0 

18 

2 

24 

1 

19 

1 

22 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

31 

0 

18 

0 

28 

0 

35 

0 

36 

0 

22 

0 

39 

1 

27 

61 


0 

26 

0 

l2 

0 

13 

0 

35 

0 

78 

0 

24 

0 

24 

33 


1 

35 

1 

17 

0 

39 

1 

77 

0 

39 

2 

29 

0 

27 

0 

28 

0 

8 

Total 


86 
19 
16 

33 

33 
21 
15 
19 
12 
18 
26 
20 
23 
20 
20 
31 
18 
28 

35 
36 

22 

39 
28 

61 

26 

22 
13 

35 
78 
24 
24 

34 

36 
18 

39 


39 
31 

27 
28 
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INDIANA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

OISTPICT    MUNCIE  COMMUNITV  SCHOOLS    .UMBER  OF  SCHOOLS ,  31.  REPRESENTING :  31 CTV     MUNCE    CO^^.^DU.wm   CCU^ 


Students 


Teachers- 


'Jumber 
Percent 


American 
Indians 


0 
0.0 


Spanish-       IVIinority 
•iegco       Orienlal    Ameiican  total       Other 


Total 


rtest  Loiiglellaw  f  le- 
inentary (2i) 

last  Longlello*  !  le- 
nientary  (21) 

ijditield  ilement.%iy 
Schoc:(16) 

Blame  t  U'mcnui. 
school  ('.'.) 

"uinpi  lu'iioi  High 
Schoo' (6) 

Washington  Llementaiv 
(30)  - 

l-ranl^lin  Junioi  Hipn 
School (5) 

Southside  HiRh  School 
(4) 

Muncie  Central  Senior 
High  School (2) 

Wilson  Junioi  High 
School (9) 

Morrison  Mock  School 
(24) 

Hainson  i  lenientaiy 
(17) 

McKinley  Junioi  High 
School (7) 

Mitchell  Elementary 
School (23) 

Burns  School (1) 

Roosevelt  School  (27) 

Emerson  (13) 

Anthony  Elementary 
School (lO). 

West  View  Elementary 
School (31) 

Sturer  Junior  High 
School (8) 

jetteison  Elemental* 
School (18). 

Forest  Park  (15) 


Sutton  Elementary 
School (29).       .     -. 

Claypool  Elementary 
School (12) 

Lincoln  Elementary 
School (19) 

Riley  Elementary 
School (26) 

Stevenson  Elementary 
School  (20 

North  Vie/* 

Elemeiitaiy  (25) 

McKinley  flementar/ 
(22) 

Muncie  Trade  School 
(3) 

Eugene  Field 
Elemeiitaiy  (14) 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


2.077 
11.2 


157 

i35 
J  58 
292 
185 

73 

il7 

:80 

!69 

117 
27 

;9 

27 

4 
7 
0 
0 

3 

2 

2 


10 
0.1 


9 

0.0 


2.096    16.402 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
1 

0 
2 

0 

0 

1 


1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 
0 
3 
0 


11.3 

157 
336 
358 

292 
1S5 
73 
117 
180 
174 


0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


29 

5 
8 
3 
2 

3 

2 

3 


Weight 

■;  0        American 
grades        Indians 


Spanish-      Minority 
Negro       Oiiental    American  total 


0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


.7 

10 

88 

515 

'.35 

]?4 

254 

531 

:    263 

1,579 

:   079 

311 

368 

834 

440 
719 
i54 
358 

573 

529 

899 

274 
153 

469 

569 

613 

658 

500 

436 

3% 

0 

554 


18.498 
100.0 


lUlUUOOOOOOO 

(94,0) 
U 1 1 U 11 OOOOOOO 

(79.2) 

UU  111  OOOOOOO 

(4!   [) 
''■.UUiUOCOOOOC 

(40.1) 

'OOOOCOOU  10000 

(36.3) 
OIUUUOOOOOOO 

(22.3) 
00000000  111  0000 

(18.  1) 
OOOOOOOOOOOIUO 


443  02. b) 

OOOOOOOOOOOIUO 

753  (9  9) 

00000000 U 10000 


167 

J?4 
874 
■78 
-09 
327 
648 


0 
0.0 


197 

338 

387 

853 

445 
727 
457 

360 

576 

531 

il2 

275 
i54 

470 

570 

619 

658 


436 

396 

0 

554 


(9  9) 

OIUIUIUOOOOI 

(8,0) 
GU 1111 10000000 

(4  9) 
00000000  111  0000 

(3.4) 

LUlUUOOOOOOO 

(11) 

OIIUUIUIUIO 

(1.1) 

U  U  11  U  OOOOOOO 
(0,7) 

uuuuooooooo 

(0  6) 
OllillUOOOOOOO 

(0.6) 

oil  UU  10000000 

(0.4) 

noooooooiuoooo 

(0,4) 
OIUUUOOOOOOO 

(0  4) 

-.111 U 110000000 

(^.7) 

OllillUOOOOOOO 

(0  2) 
OllillUOOOOOOO 

(0  2) 
UUIUOOOOOOO 

(0  2) 
'.U 111110300000 

(0,0) 
OU 11 11 10000000 

(0  0) 
UUIUOOOOOOO 

(0  0) 
OUIUUOOOOOOO 

(0  0) 
OOOOOOOOOOOIUO 

(0  C) 
OUIUUOOOOOOO 


0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'  0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 


(0.0) 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


:9 

2  6 


2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 

2 
2 
3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0,  1 


0 
0.0 


20 
2  8 


other 

705 

97  2 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 
3 
2 
2 
2 

1 

2 
2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

10 

27 

23 

23 

10 

29 

66 

65 

53 

16 

13 


14 
43 
14 

10 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total 

725 

-.00  0 


6 

13 

29 

25 

25 
11 
31 
68 
68 
54 
16 


20 

20 

34 

10 
14 

14 

20 

24 

19 

15 

14 

13 

8 

19 


14 
43 

14 
10 

20 

20 

34 

10 
14 

14 

20 

24 

19 

15 

14 

13 

8 

19 


cxv 
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INDIANA  STATE  TOTAL— Confinuwl 

DISTRICT    MICHIGAN  CITY  AREA  SCHOOLS   NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS    21    REPRESENTING    21    CITY    MICHIGAN  CITY   COUNTY    4€  LA  PORTE  COUNTY 


Students- 


Ttidws- 


American 
Indians 

Negro 

Spanisl)- 
Oriental    American 

M 

nority 
total 

Otiier 

Total 

Weight 

1  0 
grades 

American 
IndLins 

Negro 

Oriental 

Spanish- 
American 

Minority 
total 

Other 

Tol.- 

Number         

4 
0.0 

1,919 
14.7 

8                 38 
0.  1               0.  3 

l.%9 
15.1 

11,088 
84.9 

13. O")? 
100.0 

0 
0.0 

!7 
3.4 

0.4 

0.4 

21 
4.3 

473 
95.7 

«5i 

Percent      

011111110000000 

100  , 

Beniamifi  Harrison 

* 

Elementary  School 
(11) 

Central  Elementary 
School (6) 

Niemann  Elementary 
School (17) 

tastport  Elementary 
School  (6) 

Park  Elementary 
School (18) 

Riley  Elementary 
School  (20) 

Kaac  C  Elston  lumor 
High  School(3) 

Martin  T  Krueger 
Junior  High  School, 
(4)        _  I 

Gar!  eld  Elementary  ' 
School (10) 

Isaac  C  [Iston  Senior 
High  School  (1) 

Jefferson  Elementary 
School (12). 

Baker  lunior  High 
School (2) 

Cool  Springs  Elemen- 
tary School (7) 


Springtield  Elementary 
School (21) 


Pine  Elementary 
School (19) 

Beverly  Shores 
Elementary  School 
O) 

Joy  Eleinentarv 
School  (13)  ' 

Edgewood  Elementary 
School  (9) 

Kr.app  Elementary 
School  (14) 


Marsh  Elementary 
School  (16) 

L.ong  Beach 

Elementary  School 
(!5) 


0 

199 

0 

391 

0 

204 

0 

1S6 

0 

139 

0 

104 

0 

183 

0 

184 

c 

27 

0 

243 

0 

9 

0 

44 

0 

7 

0 

12 

0 

2 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

199 

3S 

.'34 

(85  0) 
011111110000000 

0 

6 

397 

101 

498 

(79  7) 
01  111  1110000000 

0 

0 

;'04 

303 

bO' 

(40.2) 
011111110000001 

0 

0 

l'>6 

306 

462 

(33  8) 

01111  lllOOOOOOO 

0 

3 

142 

."81 

423 

(33  6) 

OIMIP.IOOOOOOO 

0 

b 

109 

i'>4 

463 

(23  b) 

;KKKIO(J001UOOOO 

0 

2 

185 

752 

93/ 

(19  7) 

IJOOOOOOiUllOOOO 

0 

0 

184 

78! 

96  b 

M9  1) 
f'llllUl'jUOOOtO 

•5 

31 

253 

.'84 

(10  9) 
uCOOOOOOOOOUlU 

0 

3 

,"46 

2,  bOb 

:.  /bi 

(8  9) 

0 

0 

13 

2b'j 

268 

(4  9) 

dOOOOOOOlllOCOO 

0 

2 

■16 

%6 

1,U12 

(4  b) 

Ullll! 110000001 

0 

0 

11 

big 

b30 

(2,1) 

01 1111 110000000 

0 

1 

13 

631 

644 

(2M) 
011111110000001 

0 

b 

7 

376 

383 

(1-8) 

0011! lllOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

3 

170 

173 

(1    7) 
UllU  lllOOOOOOO 

0 

2 

6 

bOb 

bU 

(1   2) 
tJllil  lllOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

7 

633 

640 

(1,1) 

JlUUllOOOOOOO 

0 

3 

5 

bbl 

bb9 

(0,9) 
JliUlIlOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

3 

402 

40b 

011111110000000 

0 

2 

0 

2 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
1 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

7 

4 

14 

3 

14 

1 

14 

1 

15 

2 

11 

2 

38 

2 

44 

0 

9 

2 

116 

0 

9 

1 

46 

0 

19 

1 

18 

0 

14 

0 

5 

0 

17 

0 

20 

1 

17 

0 

11 

406 


408 


(0.5) 


15 


DISTRICT     IVANSVILLF    VANDERBUKGH  SCHOOL  CORP    NUMBIR  OF  SCHOOLS     41     RFPRl  Sf  tUING    41     CITY     IVflNSVILLI     COU^ITY    ?,2  VaNDlRBURGH  CO 


■J:: 


lumbei 
Peice'^; 


Lincoln  Schooi  (.'U) 

Wheeiei  School  (40) 

Stanley  Hall  School 
(i3) 

Howard  Ruci  Schooi 
(25) 

Gie:uvcod  School  (19) 

Cenliaf  High  School  (2) 

Cedar  Hall  School  (9) 

Beniamin  Basse  High 
School  (1) 

Union  Schooi  (36)   , 

Culver  School  (11). 


18 

17 
15 
16 
13 

4l. 

46 

9 

118 
S 


20 
18 


10 

2  848 
3.4 

17 
0.0 

24 
0,1 

2.899 
8.5 

31.13? 
91,  b 

34,U36 
100.0 

0 
0,0 

65 
4  8 

0 
0  0 

n 

0.0 

6b 
4  8 

1.280 
95,2 

1  345 

0,0 

100.0 

0111 1111 lluOOOl 

0 

671 

0 

0 

67! 

? 

673 

(99  7) 

011111111100001 

0 

22 

0 

0 

2? 

8 

30 

0 

2% 

4 

0 

iOO 

90 

190 

(76  9) 

OllUillllOOOOO 

0 

4 

0 

0 

14 

18 

0 

359 

0 

0 

,59 

lib 

73b 

(48,8) 

OlilllllUOOOOl 

0 

2 

0 

0 

29 

31 

0 

1% 

0 

9 

20b 

411 

616 

(33  3) 

Ulll  11 111100001 

0 

1 

0 

0 

27 

28 

0 

223 

0 

0 

:':^i 

731 

9b4 

(23,4) 
UOOOOOOOOOllllO 

0 

1 

0 

0 

41 

42 

/ 

330 

1 

2 

>M) 

;,3;3 

1,713 

(19  8) 

iJlllllllllOOOOl 

0 

5 

0 

0 

66 

71 

0 

90 

0 

0 

90 

437 

b2? 

(17,1) 
000000000011110 

0 

1 

0 

0 

21 

22 

0 

297 

0 

0 

.^9/ 

l,b33 

1,830 

(16,2) 
0011  nil  1100000 

0 

2 

0 

0 

73 

7b 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

53 

bl 

(15,7) 

OlilllllUOOOOl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

83 

0 

0 

83 

668 

.'bl 

(11  1) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

31 

32 

November  25,  1969              CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD -SENATE  35829 

INDIANA  STATE  TOTAL— Continurf  ^^ 

. — "     ■  Teachera— ^__ 

Students —  Weiflit'  ^ " " '      'Z 

~  oiuiuniooooi             0             3             0             0             3         27             ^ 

Deleware  school  (14)-.               0              69                0                0  65         579            648      pjjjujiQo^oi                „                0                0                0                0             8                  8 

White  Schooi(41) 0               13                 0                 0  IJ                            ^^      oniUllOOOdOOO^               0                 0                 0                 0                 0            17                 17 

Dodge  School  (27) 0             20              1              0  21        415           4^     oiUUUllOtol^             o              1              0              0              1          26              " 

Bek.r  School  (7) 0              27                0                0  27         572             599      pjjuji„i(^i                „                ,                o                0                1           19                20 

Fulton  School  (18) 0              14                0                0  i*                                    QinilllllOdOOl                n                1                0                0                1           23                24 

„                  n  70          582              602                            (3-3)                "                  ' 

Harper  School  (20)....              0             20               0               0  ^o                         ^^^      oillllllllOOOOO^              q               0               0               0               0          28               28 

Harwood  School  (21)...               1                15                 0                 0  16          711              7          pinniiiio^i                 .                 ,                 q                 0                 2            30                 32 

IK                 0                 0  18          867             885                          (2.0)               0                 ^ 

H.m.h  Par.  school                   2  oOOOOOOOOOUllO                „                2                0                0                2           91                93 

North  High  School  (4)..              0              36                0                0  36      2.133         2.169      ^„jnii,io^i> 

Washington  school „                 ,                 j                 3  11          921             932       ,,,j^„„^,(liP               0                 0                 0                 0                 0           34                 34 

^"H:^h^Sr(r-              0              25                0                0  25      2.228         2.253      ^^^^^^^^^J)              0                1                0                0                1           87                88 

CynU-laHeightsSchoo,               „,                0               0  8         80S            814      „^^^„„„^?>              °               °               °               ]               \          I               I 

Vogel  School(37). 0                6                 1                 0  '          '^8             ^'^^      011111111106001^               0                 0                 0                0                 0           31                 31 

Hebron  School  (22)....               0                 7                 0                0  7          763             ^^^      oillUUllOdOOO^               ^                 ^                 0 '^          0                 1            26                 27 

Columbia  School  (10)..              0               4                0                0  4         648            65       omjuun^                n                1                0               0                1           28                29 

Tekoppel  School  (35)...               0                 4                 0                 0  OUUIIIIIOOOOO 

West  Terrace  School                                                 2'            0  3        673            676      ^^........<M>             °               ^               "               "               '          «               « 

(39) 0               1               '■  oiUUllUOomxj                                              p               Q               0          36               36 

Highland  School  (24)...               0                 0                 0                 4  4      1.012          1.016      QjjjjujugooOO                 „,                 0                 0                 1            28                29 

n  ^          795              798                           ^  ■  '•J                ^                  * 

Dexter  School  (15) 0                0                3                0  ^                          ^^     011111111100000^              0                0                0                0                0           30                30 

Stnngtown  School  (34).               0                 0                 3                 0  3          855             8          omimooOOOOO^               q                 1                 0                 0                 1            12                 '3 

McGary  School  (28)....               0                 1                 «                 "  ^          "^             ^"      onillUUOOOOO          '                                           0              'V               1            31                 32 

fairlawn  School  (17)...              0                0                0                2  ^                                    OIUIUIUOOOOO       '                                                           q                j           30                32 

„                 0  7          933              935                           (0.2)                u                  t                  ^ 

Plaza  Park  School  (31).               0                 0                 0                 2  ^                                      OOOOOOOOOOUllO 

n  •?  C  0  '  95  98 

Wiliiam  Henry  Ham-     '                 .                  ,                  ,                  2  5      2,476          2,481       ^,,,,,,,,,'k°rJ} 

son  High  School  (3)..               0                 2                 1";  QlUllUllOOOOO^               q                 1                 0                 0                 1            30                 31 

Eyans  School  (16) 0                 0                 0                 0  0         936             936      ^oj^^jj^igoooo^               q                 0                 0                 0                 0             3                  3 

Armstrong  School  (6)..               0                 0                0                 °  0          UO             HO      Qjjjjmggooooo 

Perry^HeightsSchoo,    _               ^                 „                 „                 „  0          325             325      „„„„,„o<go^o>               0                 1                 C                 0                 1             9                 10 

-1— ^..   ^    °    °    :  :  :  :;  -uinuo&i;   :;::;::    3; 

Gaze  school  (8).. 0                 0                 0                 0  0                                      OIUUUUOOOOO                                                    q                 0                 0           26                 26 

Scott  School  (32) 0                 0                 0                 0  0         bW                        omUUUOOOOO                                                    0                 0                 1            32                 33 

n                0                0  0         975            975                        (00)              0                1 

Oak  Hill  School  (29)...  0  0 " "_ ^ _ 

:::;::::;^:::^::^:::^^  school  distr";;;:^^;^^^^  op  schools:  4.  representing:  49.  ctv:  south  bend,  county^ 

. ^  '         I                q,                   1                  2                94       1,348            1,442 

,8  6  937  67  216         6.248    31,M2        37,310  -  g  ^^^  qi  q.  1  6.5        9^J___U)0^ 

Pprrent  .  0.1  13.^  ^- *■ '■ " 

^'      — -^  '-===  ouTTiTiooooooo     . 

^'St2T)"'^.^.^.               0             481                 0                0  481                           488          „^„,,„„„g>               «               >^                °                 [               ''^           ^ 

Pe,iey(44) 0             463                0                 2  455           35             500          oijunioooooci 

Ben.^aminFrankhn                    „             239                 4                  2  245            60              305          ,,,,,,,,,,Z^^                0                 3                 0                 0                                                  ^ 

Beniamin  Harrison                    ^             ^^^                 ^                ,,  670          274             944          ^^^^^,,,,^'                °                '' 

^    ^  """  n               4               c               0               4          10               14 

Schu.erS.C0llax                    „             ,^9                 0                 0  229          126             355          „„„,„„(|^)               „                3                 „                 >               10           36                 46 

7,0                 2                 2  723         426             1,149                       (62-9)                 " 

"^«"  euinii.iioooo^          ^          ,^            ,           o          12        30           42 

Oliyer  school  (43) 0             555                 0               43  598         408               ,            oiUllllOOOOOOO                 n                 5                 0                 0                5           10                 15 

n                  n  71fi           185            ;     401                           (53.9)                u                  3                  " 

Rally  school  (26) 0             216                 0                0  216                         ^               000000001 000011                                                     (,                 o                3            53                 56 

.                      7            609                0                4  520         543            1,163                       (".3)              0 
Central  lunior  Senior              7            609 
^  High  School  (2). 


CXV 2257— Part  26 


35830 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


November  35,  1969 


INDIANA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 


Students— 


American 
Indians 


Lulu  V   Cline(I3)      __. 

Ardmore  School  (9) 

McKinley  School  (31)  . 

Thomas  Jetterson 
School (2b) 

Woodrow  Wilson  | 

School (49) 

Marquette  School  (34) _. 

Washington  High  I 

School  (8)       [. 

E.  M,  Morris  School 
(37)   ., 

James  Whitcomb  Riley 
High  School (6)       .. 

Muessel  School  (38)  . . 

John  Adams  High 
School (1) 

James  Madison  School 
(32)      ■ 

Lasalle  High  School  (5). 

Green  Township  School 
(21).- 

Lydick  School  (30)    ... 

Watfen  School  (48) 

Alexis  Coquillard 
School (lb). 

Booth  Tarkington 
Elementary  School 
(47).. 

John  P   Nunei  (41) 

Pierre  Navarre  Ele- 
mentary School (39). 

Darden  Elementary 
School (16)  ..   . 

Latayette  Elementary 
School (27)  .   . 

John  J    O'Brien  (42),    . 
Tfiomas  A    Edisoi  (!7>. 


John  Marshall  School 
(35) 

Swanson  Highlands 
Elementary  School 
(46) 

Alexander  Hamilton 
Elementary  School 
(22) 

Centre  School (11) 

North  Liberty  Ele- 
mentary School (40). 

German  School  (20).    , 


James  Monroe  School 
(36).... 

0 

Clay  Junior  High  Schoo 
(12). 

1 

4 

Forest  G.  Hay  (24). 
Edythe  J    Brown  Ele- 
mentary School (10), 

0 
0 

Maple  Lane  School  (33) 

0 

North  Liberty  High 
School (1).      

0 

Andrew  Jackson  High 
School (3). 

0 

Edward  Eggleston 
[lementary  School 
(18) 

0 

Lincoln  School  (28).  _ 

0 

Clay  High  School  (4). 

u 

Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental    American 


Minorit/ 

total       Other 


17 
94 

77 
193 

34 

136 

zn 

7 

217 
120 

226 

68 

204 

0 
19 


19 


0 

9 

0 

14 

0 

18 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

3 

0 

10 

26 

2 

7 

2 


1 

0 

48 

7 

b 
2 

0 
4 

3 
2 

0 
0 
b 


19  52 

94  272 

83  329 

198  816 

40  173 

138  679 

289  l.b37 

9  49 

226  1,38! 

123  921 

230  i,84b 

70  b71 

204  1,72b 

48  b21 

21  34b 

24  b02 

24  779 


17 
23 

21 
19 

7 
6 


b62 

914 

939 
873 

329 

311 

1.184 

738 

724 
442 
222 
438 

391 


7  1 ,  399 

3  634 

4  8b4 
b  l,3b3 

2  830 

2  1.000 


1 

89b 

0 

269 

0 

687 

0 

513 

Total 

71 
356 

412 
1,914 

213 
817 

1,826 

58 

1.607 
1,044 

2.U75 

641 
1.929 

569 
366 

526 

803 

579 
937 

906 
892 

336 

317 
1.202 

746 

731 
446 
224 
441 

393 

1,406 


Weight 

1  0       American 
grades       Indians 


UOOOOOOOOOOOOOl 

(26  8) 

Oil  111  110000000 

ClllllllO00O0(>() 

(20  n 

OlllllllllOOOOC 
(19  5) 

lIUllllOOOOOOO 

(18.8) 

011111110000000 

(16  9) 

00000000001 11 10 

(15  8) 
00111 1111100001 

(15  5) 

00000000001 1111 

(14  1) 
OUllllUlOOOOO 

(11  8) 
OOOOOOOOOOllUO 

(11  1) 

OUllllUlOOOOO 

(lu,9) 
OOOOOOOOOOllUO 

(10  6) 
01  UUU  1100000 

(8  4) 

01 11 10000000000 
(5.7) 

OOOOOUU  100000 
(4  6) 

01111111U0OO')O 

(3  0) 
OUUUIOOOOOOO 


(2  9) 

oinuuioooooo 

(2,5) 

oiiuiiuiooooo 

(2.2) 

(2-  1) 
OllUlllOOOOOOO 

(2   1) 
01 1111 110000000 


rl   9) 

oOooo 


OUIIUIUOO 
OUllllUlOOOOO 

(I  1) 

UOOOOOOOl 100000 

(1.0) 
01 000001 0000000 

(0  9) 
OUUUIOOOOOOO 

(0  9) 
OllUlllOOOOOOO 

(0  7) 
OOOOOOOOOOllUO 

(0,5) 
00000000001 1 U  0 

(0,5) 
OUUUIOOOOOOO 


637  (0  5) 

OIUIUIUOOOOI 
858  (0  5) 

OOOOOOOOOllUOO 
,358  (0.4) 

Oil U 1 1 1 U  00000 

832  (0.2) 

CU  nil  10000000 


1,002  (0  2) 

CIUIUUIOOOOO 


8%  (0  1) 

01 OOOOO 10000000 

269  ^0  0) 

OUllllUlOOOOO 

587  (0,  0) 

OllUlllOOOOOOO 
513  (0,0) 


0 
0 

0 
0 

0 


0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


Teichers- 


Negro 


0 

Oriental 

Spanish- 
American 

Minority 
total 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

I 

0 

u 

1 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

3 

0 

0 

3 

34 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 

2 

0 

0 

2 

24 

2 

0 

3 

71 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 

2 

c 

0 

2 

37 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 

0 
0 


0 

24 

1 

67 

0 

24 

0 

12 

0 

22 

0 

20 

2 

37 

2 

32 

1 

30 

1 

,      11 

0 

13 

1 

41 

33 


2 

24 

0 

16 

0 

8 

0 

lb 

0 

19 

1 

bO 

0 

20 

1 

33 

3 

49 

30 


Total 

4 

.6 
14 

37 

8 

.'6 

74 

5 

73 
39 


24 
68 

24 
12 
22 


20 
39 

34 

31 

12 
13 
42 

33 

26 

16 
8 
15 

19 

51 

20 
34 
52 


30 

31 
10 

24 
17 


November  J5,  1969  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  -  SENATE  35831 

INDIANA   STATE   TOTAL— Continued 

district:  INDIANAPOL^PUBUC^SCHOOL^NIJMBE^FSCHOOLSM.^^^  . 

'  Teachers—  

Students—  «/Aioht    - — ' ' 

^ I  fv_    Ampncan  Spanish-      Mitwrity 

"^^s         Negro      oriental    ^^iS.      "'To';ll_0_,her__Tot3l gA^    \^^__Negr^^.^|_A^^ 

__- "  n              013                  0                  0              913       3,151             4  084 

„        «  577  0  0        36,577     72.010       108^87   ^  SIJ  ^2, 5        77,5  iOO  C 

Number  «         36  "7  u  ^^  ^^^         ^3  100,0  ---  "■ "  ^^- ^  ^- " 

Percent    0.  u            oj,  / "" 

======= OUHUUlOOOOl 

Francis  W   Parker  „  ,nn  0  0  1011  0  1,011  (100^0)  0  23  &  0  23  8 

School(53)-  0  l.OU  0  0  i.ui.  OIIIUIIUOOOOO 

George  Washington  „  jg7  0  587  (IOO  0)  0  15  0  0 

Carver  School  (84)  ..  0  587  0  0  OUUIIUIOOOO! 

-Sr,r6r 0  SW  0  0  517  0  5,7      ^,, ,  „  ,^,(-0-)  "  '»  °  0  .0  6  16 

Elder  W.Diggs  school  „  ,«  0  0  942  0  942       „„,„„^0>  «  ^^  °  0  26  6 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  „  ,,,  0  jgs  0  165  '■l^SJ'?  0  2  0  0 

School  (38)  0  165  U  '"  OIUUIUIOOOOI 

Bennmin  Franklin  .  q  733  0  723  (100„0)  0  19  0  0 

School(34).     .....  0  723  0  0  011111111100001 

George  W.Sloan  „         ,  c,o  n  0         1  612  1         1.613  (99  9)  0  41  0  0  41 

School(39)... 0         1'612  ^  "         ''^  OOOOOOOOOOUIU 

CnspusAttucksHigh  „  ,  ,„  n  0  2  231  *      ^2.235  ,,!??„•*>  0  84  0  0 

SchooKUl) 0         2,231  0  U         ^,-:m  ^  oUllUlUOtol  q  31  0  C  31  1  « 

John  Hope  School  (24).  0  1,060  0  0  1,060  2  1.062      ^jj^ogoo^, 

Wilham  D,  McCoy  „  ,ai  (1  0  341  1  3*2  J^^^J?  °  ^  ° 

School(23).      0  341  0  0  oiiUUlOObOOOl 

''!Z^t^".         .  0  333  0.0  333  1  334      ^„,,,^„,^9^',)  0  8  C  C  B  ^4  12 

Mary  ECble  school  „  703  0  0  703  3  706      „,„^„[^6)  0  16  0  0 

^t^o!(r6f.'.".^.'°.".  0  198  0  0  198  1  199      „„„,„„^9^^)  0  .0  0  0  10  3^  .■ 

"^Scho%T"'°*V  0  765  0  0  76b  4  769       „,,,,,^,Xc^)  ^     0  14 

IT  0  0  13  &  ^^ 

''s!uo%'^r'°"  0  668  0  0  668  5  673       „,,,„„„(„«„y  > 

''^Zrirr'""'  0  884  0  0  884  7  891       ^^^^^^^,^J^,^>  0  20  0  0  20  U 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  „  000  n  0  988  8  9%                          (99  2)  0  26  C 

School(41).  0  988  0  0  988  oil  UUlllOOOOl^  0  32  G                 0               32            12                 » 

Riverside  School  (42)..  0  1.293  0  0  1,293  22  1,315  mjj|,miooooo 

Joyce^Kilmer  school    __  ^  ,  ^^  ,  ,  ,,o54  19  1,073  ^,„„^,ooK  "  "  ' 

^t^^^r             .  0  662  0  0  662  12  674  ^^^^^^^^^_^.)  0  16  C                 ^               ^^            ^                ^^ 

Juliar,  Coleman  School  ^  ^,^^  „  „  1,182  23  1,20b      ^^^^^^^,,,^01^  °  "  ° 

'7  f  0  27  IS  *^ 

William  A,  Sell  School  „         ,   ,,»  n  0         1128  28  1,156  (98  1)  ^  ^' 

(57)  ^  i,'*'^o  ^  A  97  G  C  ^''  '^  ■^° 

^'Se:So.(43)..  0  1,258  0  0  1,258  88  1.346       ^„,„„„„<^„3„^) 

OlllllUUOOOOl 

^S^^l^'-....-  0  4b9  0  0  4S9  36  195  „,,,,^^^„g)  °  J^  °  ^  l^  18                 ^ 

Audubon  School  (36)...  0  764  0  0  764  OIUIUIOOOOOOI 

'^tfflb) 0  1,044  0  0  1,044  243  1,287  „3„„^„„(«J,>)  0  20  0  0 

'irofdwf..    .....  0  1,716  0  0  1,716  619  2,335  ^^^^^^^^^^O^^  0  25  0  C  25  86               ..1 

^°cffir.'".'.-  0  560  0  0  560  212  772  „„„,„^^(^g^^)  "  '  ^  ^  /  |] 

"•'a:i^3r. 0  720  0  0  720  353  1,073      „,„,^,„,(eM>  0  U  0  0  U  19 

''rh'oo\(:87- 0  789  0  0  789  389  1,178      „,^^^„„^S^  0  9  0  0  9  30                 .9 

,u:  n^  n  9  0  0  9  U                23 

""f^ZwT---  0  470  0  0  170  242  712      ^^,,^,^^„^66„«) 

"ZMTm'"''"   -               0             700                0                 0             700         399          1.099       ^,,,,„,^„(6y,>  0                9  0  0  9  27                 36 

,cn  t^  n                 9  0  C  9  18                 ^7 

^='('4^)."^ 0             534                 0                 0             534         347             881      „„„,,,^„  |  1  0  0  1  1 

Gene,alHosp,ta,(.20)  .  0  U  0  0  U  S  19 


35832 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


November  25,  1969 


INDIANA  STATE  TOTAL— Con«nu«» 


Sfudtnts— 


AnMrican 
Indians 


OtwittS   Morgan 
School (83). 


ArMnal  Technical  Hllh 
School (122). 

Robert  Browning 
School(70).       .. 


Austin  H   Brown 
School(6)         

Juvenile  Center  (119). 

Thomas  Jefferson 
School(7) 


Oscar  C   McCulloch 
SchooKS) 


H   L.  Harshman  School 
(98) 

Geoiga  Washington 
High  School  (113). .. 

Robert  Dale  Owen 
School(ll) 


Harry  E  Wood  High 
SchoorCTW) 


Theodore  Potter 
School (71). 


Clemens  Vonnegut 
School (9) 


Benjamin  Harrison 
School(2) 


J,  K.  Lilly.  Sr ,  School 
(M) 


James  t.  Roberts 
School(94) 


Broad  Ripple  High 
School (110)..   . 

Edgar  H.  Evans 
School(lU) 


Otis  E.  Brown  School 
(19) 

Margaret  McFarland 
School(108).    


Nebraska  Cropsey 
School (21) 


Emmerich  Manuai 
High  School (112). 

George  B   Loomis 
School (82) 


Arlington  High  School 
(109) 


Oscar  S.  Deitch  School 
(li) 

Daniel  Webster  School 
(44) 

Rousseau  McClennan 
School (88).  

Mary  E  Micholson 
School (67).    .    


Emma  Donnan  School 
(69) 


Northwest  High  School 
(116) 

Whittier  School  (31)... 

William  Penn  School 
(«) 


Florence  Fay  School 
(20). 


Flofo  Torrence  School 
(80) 


Stephen  Collins  Foster 
School (64) 


Negro 


Spanish-      MInoritv 
OrtanttI   Amarican  total      Other 


ToUl 


Weight 

10— 

grades 


Taachan — 


Amarican 
Indians         Nagro 


Spanisit-      Minority 
Oriental    Amartcao  toUl      Other  Total 


278 

2,473 

504 

57 

29 


0  278 

0  2,473 

0  bO* 


b7 
29 


298 

2,717 

576 

66 
34 


576 

5,190 

1,080 

123 
63 


OllllUlUOOOOO 

(48.3 
00000000001 11 10 

(47  6 

OllllllUlbOOOl 

(46.7 
011111111000000 

(46  3 
000011111111110 
(46.0 
01 


0 

39 

0 

0 

39 

55 

94 

f41.5) 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOl 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

6 

0 

36 

0 

0 

36 

52 

88 

000000001 lOOOOO 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

i 

6 

0 

464 

0 

0 

464 

850 

1,314 

(35.3) 

ooooooooooliuo 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

45 

55 

0 

697 

0 

0 

697 

1,489 

2,186 

(31.9) 
0111 11 110000001 

0 

8 

0 

c 

8 

104 

112 

0 

99 

0 

0 

99 

213 

312 

(31  7) 
OOOOOQOOlllllU 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

U 

14 

0 

620 

0 

0 

620 

1,605 

2,225 

oiiiiiiiooooobi 

0 

23 

0 

0 

23 

105 

128 

0 

120 

0 

0 

120 

345 

465 

(25.  8) 
011111111100001 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

19 

21 

0 

122 

0 

0 

122 

381 

503 

(24.3) 
011111111100000 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

13 

13 

0 

135 

0 

0 

135 

452 

587 

(23.0) 
OUllllUlOOOOO 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

14 

18 

0 

248 

0 

0 

248 

874 

1,122 

(22.1) 

0111 11 11 1111  111 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

36 

38 

0 

35 

0 

0 

35 

143 

178 

(19  7) 
00000000011 1110 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

17 

18 

0 

330 

0 

0 

330 

1,483 

1,813 

(18.2) 
MlllllUlOOOOO 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

87 

90 

0 

56 

0 

0 

56 

348 

404 

(13.9) 

011111111100000 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

U 

13 

0 

142 

0 

0 

142 

884 

1,026 

(13.8) 
011111110000000 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

31 

33 

0 

49 

0 

0 

49 

310 

359 

(13  6) 
Oil  1111 lOOOOOQO 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

11 

13 

0 

72 

0 

0 

72 

478 

550 

(13.1) 
00000000001 11 10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

14 

13 

0 

292 

0 

0 

292 

2,037 

2,329 

(12.5) 
UUlllllOOOOOOl 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

111 

117 

0 

62 

0 

0 

62 

437 

499 

(12.4) 

00000000001 11 10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

12 

15 

0 

301 

0 

0 

30! 

2,467 

2, 768 

(10.9) 
011111111100001 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

126 

132 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

249 

274 

(9  1) 
OlllUllllOOOOl 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

7 

9 

0 
0 

57 
66 

0 
0 

0 

0 

57 
66 

609 
806 

666 
872 

(8.6) 
OlllUllllOOOOl 

(7  6) 
OlllUllllOOOOO 

0 
0 

2 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 

2 

20 
27 

22 
29 

0 

68 

0 

0 

68 

871 

939 

(7  2) 
OlllUllllOOOOO 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

25 

27 

0 

76 

0 

0 

76 

996 

1,072 

(7.1) 

OOOOOOOOOOUUO 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

32 

34 

0 
0 

168 
48 

0 
0 

0 
0 

168 
48 

2,329 

672 

2,497 
720 

ouuiuoooOooo 

(6.7) 

ouiiiuuooooo 

0 

0 

14 
3 

0 
0 

0 
0 

14 
3 

102 
18 

116 
21 

0 

38 

0 

0 

38 

730 

768 

^9> 

OlUlllUlOOOOl 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

24 

25 

0 

48 

0 

0 

48 

999 

1,047 

oiuuuiiodobi 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

31 

34 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

502 

523 

(4.0) 
01  111  1111 100000 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

21 

23 

0 

38 

0 

0 

38 

915 

953 

(<.0) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

34 

35 

5  13 

18  259 

4  29 

2  3 

2  3 


18 

277 
33 

5 
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INDIANA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

— ^  ~    ~                ~                                                                                                           Teachers— 

Studants— ^,^^^ _ ^ 

'          — ~ — I^       7T,      T~  1  (V—    American                                       Spanish-      Minority 

A-lc.^         ,„,      0^,UI    A^-Klgfn      "'"S?{a^      Other  Total                      ,I>1^    "^X^         Negro      OrlenUl    American            total      Other            ToUl 

OOUiniUllUO  „  n  n  n  Q  2  2 

n  T  71  76  (3  9)  0  0  0  0  u  i  <■ 

Riley  Hospital  (121)....  o                 3                 0                 0                 ^            '■»                       oUUlUOOOObOO 

^«r(?8r"-.  0              15                0                0              15         395            410                        (3.7)              '               '               '               \               \           I                \ 

^ST3r.'' 0               30                 0                 0               30         858             888      „„^„„^^^t^               o                 >                 0                0                 1            .. 

Calvin  Fletcher  School  „               9         278            287                       (3.1)              0               3               0               0               5            <                 ? 

(8) 0               9               0               u               '                                   OIUU 110006000 

Washington  Irving  n                7.                   0                  0                21           663               684                            (3.  1)                 0                  2-0                  0                  2             !6                   18 

School(13) 0              21                0                u              ^1         000                       oiUUUUOOobo 

Joseph  J.  Bingham  „               ,7                n                0               17         610             627                         (2.7)               0                2                0                0                2           18                20 

School(81) 0                17                 0                 u                1/          01                           OUUUIUOOOOI 

Eli2a  A.  Blaker  School  „               ,,                  n                 0               11          416             427                          (2.6)               0                 1                 0                 0                 1            ;"                 ^5 

(52) 0               11                 0                 u               11                                       OlllUllllOOOOl 

Merle  Sidener  School  „               ,,                0                0               12         520             532                         (2. 3)               0                2                0                0                2           19               21 

(56) 0                12                  U                                                                               OUUUUIOOOOO                  ,                   3                  q                  Q                  3             18                  21 

Parkview  School  (78)..  0               13                0                0               13         582             59        onunmodOOO 

Calvin  N.  Kendall  n               la                0                0               14         671             685                         (2. 0)               0                2                0                0                2           16                18 

School(59) 0               14                 U                 u                It                                        OUUlUOOOOOOl                                                                       ^                 2            '8                 20 

Flackville  school  (97)..  0              12                0                0              12          595             607      ^^^^j^^g^)               ° 

Abraham  Lincoln  n               ,K                 0                 0               16          819             835                          (1.9)                0                 2                 0                 0                 2            26                 28 

School(17) 0              16                0                u               10                                     OllUlli!  100000 

George  W.  Julian  n                la                 0                 0               14          720             734                          n  9)                0                 3                 0                 0                 3            20                 23 

School(54) 0                14                 U                 u                !■.                                       OlUlUlOOOdOOC 

John  McCormick  '               .               5         344            349                       (l.-t)              0               3               0               0               3            8                U 

School(28) 0                5                U                u                                                      OUUIUUOOOOI 

Henry  Wadsworlh  «                 ,                 n                 n                 7            ',<;                 38 

Longlellow  School  „              ,,               0               0              13         960            973                       (1.3)             0               2               0               0               2           .b               .» 

(26)  ---  0              13               0               u              10         TO                       OIUIUIUOOOOO 

Anna  Pearl  Hamilton  „                 5          386              391                           (1.3)                0                 2                 0                 0                 2            U                  13 

Sch00l(74)..    0                  5                  U                  u                                                             OllUlliUOOOOO 

Frances  Willard  School  „                6         491             497                         (1.2)      ^      °                ^                 °                °                2            14               i6 

(77)..- 0                 6                 0                 u                 D                                       OOOOOOOOOOUUO 

Thomas  Carr  Howe  n              9-,                0                0              25      2  370         2,395                         (10)               0                6                0                0                5          li3               US 

High  School  (118)-...  0              25                0                u              ^3      ^.J                          OlllUllllOOOOO 

Albert  Walsman  „                 6          747              753                          (0.8)                0                 1                 0                 C                 1            -5                 /6 

School(107) 0                 6                 0                 u                 D                                       OIUUUOOOOOOO 

Frances  Bellamy  .                4         569             573                         (0.7)               0                2                0                0                2           16                18 

School  (99) 0                 4                 U                 u                                                         000000001 100000 

Willard  J,  Gambold  „                 5          819              824                          (0.6)                0                 2                 0                 0                 2            32                 j4 

School(104) 0                  5                  0                  u                   J                                          OlllUllllOOOOO 

Clarence  R.  Farrington  .                6      1  390         1,396                         (0.<)               0                3                0                0                3           42                45 

School(53) 0                6                0                u                o      i,j               ,            onuilUlOOOOO 

Francis  Scott  Key  „                5      1  209          1,214                         (0.4)               Q                3                0                0                3           35                39 

School(lOO).- 0                5                0                u                PI,                             oUlUnUOOOOO                                 .                n                n                4           21                25 

n  n  3  729  732  (0.4)  0  4  0  0  4  ^1 

Ernie  Pyle  School  (87)..  0                3                0                u                0                                    OlllUllllOOOOl 

Kenneth  Walker  „                3         768             771                         (0.4)               0                3                C                C                3           23                ^3 

School  (86) 0                 3                 0                 u                 .5                                       OOOOOOOOOOUUO 

John  Marshall  High  „                 5      1  429          1  434                          (0.3)                0                 3                 0                 0                 3            66                 69 

School  (115) 0                5                0                0                3      1,     3           ,            oilUUlOOOOOOO 

Horace  Mann  School  „                  1          309              310                          (0. 3)                0                 3                  0                 0                 3              7                 10 

(12) --  0                 1                  0                 "                 '                                       OUIIIUUOOOOO 

Eleanor  S.Skillen  „                3      1014         1,017                         (0. 3)              0                2                0                0                2           31                 33 

School(32). 0                3                U                u                ^      '•                             OUIUUOOOOOOO 

Charles  W.Fairbanks  ^                 3      1,024          1,027                          (0. 3)               0                 3                 0                 0                 3            27                  30 

School(lOl) 0                3                0                u                ^      '■                             OIUUUOOOOOOO                q                3                Q                0                3           "                ^^ 

Brookside  School  (51)..  0               2               0               0               2      1.125         1,127     Qmjjjjggo^gQo 

Jonathan  Jennings  „                1          588             589                         (0.2)              0                5                0                0                5           13 

SchooKlOS) 0                1                0                0                I          300                       OlllUllllOOOOO 

George  H.  Fisher  .                q                1         656            657                        (0.2)              0                2                0                0                2           19                21 

Scfiool(90). 0                1                °                "                1         ojo                      OUIUUOOOOOOO 

Meredith  Nicholson  .                1         748             749                        (0. 1)               0                3                0                0                3           21 

School(93) 0                '                °                "                                                     OIUUUOOOOOOO 

Lew  Wallace  School  „               1         779            780                       (0. 1)              0               2               0               0               2          22               ^4 

(103). 0                1                u                " 
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INDIANA  STATE  TOTAL— Confinu«l 


November  25,  1969 


Stud«nls— 


j  American 
Indians 


Spanish-      Minority 
Negro      Onentii    American  total      Other 


Total 


Teachers — 

Weight: 

10—    American  Spanish-      Minority 

grades       Indians         Negro      Oriental    American  total      Other  Total 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
School (55) _ 

George  Buck  School 
(91)  


1 


905 


T  C  Steele  School  (95), 

Robert  Lee  Frost 
School (102) 


Thomas  Edison  School 
(45) 


Arlington  Woods 
School(%)..    

William  H   Evans 
School (92) 

James  A  Cartield 
School (33). 

Christian  Park  School 
(79) 


Booth  Tarkington 
School (89) 


Lillian  M   Reilell 
School  (2Sr 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
School (47).    . 

Thomas  D  Gregg 
School (14) 


Carl  Wilde  School  (76). 

Anna  Brochhausen 
School  (85)   ...    ... 

Raymond  f   Brandes 
School (62).. 

Minnie  Hartman  School 
(75).      . 


Lucretia  Mott  School 
(3)..  -.      .. 

Susan  Roll  Leach 
School(65) 


0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

u 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 

0 
0 
0 

I) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  869 

U  1    104 

U  605 

I)  711 

U  395 

0  265 

0  517 

U  989 

0  1    113 

0  366 

0  854 

0  880 

0  1,321 

0  736 


0 


767 


0       1.034 
0         611 


u 


830 


906 

869 

1,  104  ' 

605 

711 

395 

265 

517 

989 

1   113 

366 

854 

880 
1,321 

736 

767 

l,u34 

611 

S30 


OlllllllllOOOOO 


(0.  1) 
OlllllllllOOOOO 


OlllllllllOOOOO 

(0  u) 

OlllllllllOOOOO 


(0  0) 
lOOOOO 

(0  u) 

0000 


(0  0) 
iflO 


oiiiiiiiuooooi 

(0  0) 
01 1111110000000 


(0  0) 
lOOOO 


01111 1110000000 

(0  0) 
OlllllllllOOOOO 

(0  0) 
OlllllllllOOOOO 

(0  0) 
OlllllllllOOOOO 

(0.0) 
0111 11 110000000 

(0,  0) 
OlllUllUOOOCl 

(0  U) 
UlllllUOOOOOOO 

(0  0) 
lailUUOOOOOOl 

(0  U) 
ClllllUUOOOOO 

(0  0) 
iJl  111  1111100000 

(0  (1) 
IIIIIIIUIJOUOO 

(0  0) 
UllUUlMJOOO 

('J  U) 
OlllllllllOOOOO 

(J.  U) 


DISTRICT:  ANDERSON  SCHOOL  CITY    NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  29.  REPRESENTING:  29    CITY:   ANDERSON.  COUNTY    48  MADISON. 


Number. 
Percent. 


Shadeland  (4)      .     ... 

Hazelwood  School  (8).. 

Westvale(ll). 

Central  Junior  High  (2) 

South  Side  Ir   High 
School (6).. 

Central  Avenue  School 
(28) 

Anderson  Senior  Hii^h 
School(5) 

Brentwood  Elementary 
(29) 

Columbia  School  (27).. 

Madison  Heights  High 
School (9) 


8 
0.0 


2.205 
12.8 


4 
0.0 


11 
0.1 


2.228     14,980        17,208 
12.9        87,1  100.0 


0 

ao 


10 
1.5 


0 
0.0 


0 

ao 


Riley(19) 

29th  Street  Elementary 
(13). 

Longtellow  School  (3) 


490 
404 
393 
264 

195 

10 

290 

53 

20 

46 

11 

6 

2 


0 

1 
4 

J 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 


490 
405 
397 
255 


198 
745 


569 
482 
595 

1,010 


196  808 

10  52 


1 ,  004 
62 
299       I   837  :,  136 


53 

20 


402 
256 


48       1 ,  290 
11  405 


475 
379 


455 
276 

1,338 
416 

481 
388 


OlUllllOOOCOOfl 

(36  1) 
OlllUllOOOOOOO 

(84  U) 
Gil  1111 10000000 

(56  7) 
000000011100000 

(25  2) 
OOOOOOOOl 110000 

(19  5) 

000000000000001 

U5.  1) 

•i0o<.)oooooooiii:) 

(14  0) 
0111  111  10000000 

(116) 

'Ml  110000000000 
(7  2) 
000000000001110 

(3.6) 

01001 II 10000000 
(2  6) 

01 11111 10000000 

(1  2) 

OllUUlOOOOOOO 
(1.0) 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


26 


0 

3 

25 

0 

2 

33 

0 

3 

18 

0 

2 

20 

0 

3 

9 

0 

2 

7 

0 

2 

16 

0 

2 

31 

0 

2 

35 

0 

1 

11 

0 

2 

26 

0 

2 

24 

0 

4 

38 

0 

2 

21 

0 

2 

22 

0 

4 

25 

0 

2 

16 

) 

2 

23 

10 
1.5 


671 
98.5 


16 
14 

21 
4J 


110 

14 
10 

65 
16 


26 
35 

21 

22 

12 

9 

18 

33 

37 

12 

28 

26 
42 

23 

24 

29 

18 

25 


681 
100.0 


18 
15 

21 
42 

50 


111 

14 

IC 

6:- 

12 

16 

12 
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^^ 


students- 


Teachers— 


American 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental    American 


Minority 

total      Other 


Total 


Weight:  

1.0—    American 
grades       Indians 


Negro 


Spanish-      Minority 
Oriental    American  total      Other 


Total 


Park  Place  School  (7)  0  2  2 

Madison  Heights 
Junior  High  School 
(1)...--  0  6  u 

Washington  (12)  ..  0  3  0 

Forest  Hills  School  (25)  0  0 

Lindbergh      Elementary 
School(22) 0  " 

7th  Street  (17) 0  1  0 

Meadowbrook  School 
(21)     .  -    0  ' 

25th  Street  (14).    0  1  ° 

North  Side  Junior 
High  School  (10) 0  1  u 

10th  Street  School  (15).  0  0  0 

tdgewood(26) 0  0  0 

Hiawatha  School  (23)..  0  0  0 

Roosevelt  Elementary  „  n  n 

School (18).    .  -  0  °  " 

North  Anderson  „  „  r 

Elementary  (20)         .000 

Southview  School  (16)..  d  0  " ' 

Franklin  Elementary  . 

School (24)  ....  0  0  u 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  O'CLOCK 
A.M. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  yesterday, 
November  24,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  5 
o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
November  26,  1969,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


4  450 

6  732 

4  668 

4  690 


1 


449 
318 

370 
459 


1  1,098 

0  416 

0  300 

0  192 


365 

515 
434 

520 


454 

738 
672 
694 

451 
319 

371 
460 

1.099 
416 
300 
192 

366 

515 
434 

520 


OlllUllOOOOOOO 
(0  9) 
OOOOOOOOl 11 Oooo 


14 


01 


(0  8) 

iiniiooooooo 

(0  6) 

OlllUllOOOOOOO 

(0  6) 
OlllUllOOOOOOO 

(0  4) 
OllUlUOOOOOOO 
(0  3) 

OlllUllOOOOOOO 

(0  3) 

oiiiiinooooooo 

(0  2) 

OOOOOOOOl  11  Oooo 

(0.1) 

oouiiuooooooo 

(OO) 
001111110000000 


0 
0 
0 

Q 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


0111100000000000 
(0.0) 
OlllllllOOOOOOl 


OlllUllOOOOOOO 


(OO) 
lOOOOO 

(0.0) 
lOOOQ- 

(OO) 
)00  " 


(0.0) 
lOOOO 


OlllllllOOOOOOl 

(0.0) 
OlllUllOOOOOOO 

(0.0) 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


3 

0 

37 

37 

D 

23 

23 

0 

21 

21 

0 

14 

14 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

13 

13 

0 

14 

14 

0 

0 

51 

51 

0 

0 

14 

14 

0 

0 

10 

;o 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

14 

14 

0 

0 

18 

18 

0 

0 

14 

14 

0 

c 

IS 

14 

In  the  Navy 
The   following   named    officers   for    perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  in 
the  Navy  in  accordance  w-lth  Article  II,  sec- 
tion 2,  clause  2  of  the  Cksnstitution: 
Conidr.  Charles  Oonrad.  Jr  ,  U.S.  Navy 
Oomdr,  Richard  F.  Gordon,  Jr,.  U.S.  Navy 
Oomdr.  Alan  L.  Bean,  U.S.  Navy, 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  25,  1969: 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations   confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  25, 1969 ; 
U.S.  Attorney 
Stanley  B.  Miller,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years, 

U.S.  Marshals 
Andrew  J.  F.  Peeples,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  middle   district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 


James  W.  Traeger,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Anthonv  E.  Rozman.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
US.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mich- 
igan for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Lloyd  H.  Grimm,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Nebraska  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

J  Keith  Gary,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  for  the  term 
of  4  years. 

Commission  on  Civn.  Rights 

Maurice  B.  MltcheU,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Stephen  Horn,  of  California,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 

Howard  A.  Gllcksteln,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Staff  Director  for  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 
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THE  VICE  PRESIDENT— VALID 
CRITICISM 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1969 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  Vice 
President  Agnew  has  hit  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  most  Americans. 
Most  of  the  people  I  have  talked  to 
about  his  speeches  are  not  only  in  agree- 
ment, but  they  say  he  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

Last  week  the  Arizona  Republic  pub- 
lished an  excellent  series  of  editorials 
written  by  Edwin  McDowell,  who  is  no 
stranger  to  the  preparation  of  material 


for  national  media.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  careful  and  reasoned  series  that 
I  have  seen  on  this  subject.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  entire  senes 
of  three  articles  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  Nov.  16,  1969] 
Were    Spiro    Agnfw's    Criticisms    Valid? 

COLUMNIST    SATS    YES,    AND    TELLS    WHY 

(By  Edwin  McDowell) 

Vice  President  Splro  Agnew  will  not  win 
an  Emmy  for  his  recent  speech  In  Des 
Moines,  charging  that  the  TV  networks  are 
abusing  their  unprecedented  concentration 
of  power  over  American  public  opinion. 

Already  commentators  are  Joining  the  net- 
work executives  who  widely  condemned  the 


speech  as  an  attempt  to  intimidate  and  inter- 
fere v.-ith  press  freedom. 

But  the  public  opinion  polls  will  no  doubt 
show,  as  the  early  returns  have  already 
shown,  that  the  large  majority  of  Americans 
agree  with  the  vice  president. 

I  also  want  to  go  on  record  in  support  of 
Mr.  Agnew's  criticisms. 

Frankly,  I  am  uneasy  that  the  criticism 
was  lodged  by  a  high-ranking  government 
official.  ,_,     ., 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  vice  president  s 
opposition  to  any  government  censorship, 
nevertheless  my  reaction  is  to  recoil  when- 
ever a  government  official  says  anything  that 
smacks  of  media  censorship. 

But  Mr.  Agnew  was  right  to  ask  whether 
a  form  of  censcrslilp  already  exists.  And  the 
answer,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  It  does. 

It  is  not  as  pernicious  as  government- 
imposed  censorship,  yet  It  Is  still  widespread. 
it  is  blatent,  and  It  Is  a  repudiation  of  the 
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very  valuM  that  the  me<U»  In  a  democntcy 
are  charged  with  upholding — namely,  free 
and  equal  aooeaa  to  varloua  ahadea  of  opin- 
ion. 

In  hU  rebuttal  to  Ur.  Agnew,  J.  W.  Ftoberta, 
president  of  the  Radio,  Televlalon  News 
Dlreotora  Aaeoclatlon,  said  that  broadcaat 
Joumallata  "are  not  and  wlU  not  be  a  prop- 
aganda agency  for  any  government's  policies 
or  for  any  government  offlclala." 

Correct  ...  as  far  It  goes. 

But  what  Roberts  did  not  say  Is  that  net- 
work broadcast  Journalists  are  too  often 
propagandists  for  particular  ideological 
policies,  and  It  Is  this  commitment  which 
effected  the  imbalance  about  which  the  vice 
president  complained. 

Let  me  be  very  clear  on  this  point: 
Arizona  radio  and  TV  stations,  particularly 
Phoenix  radio  and  TV  with  which  I  am  moat 
familiar,  do  a  uniformly  excellent  job. 

They  broadcast  the  news  fairly  and  Im- 
partially, are  c&reful  to  label  editorial  opin- 
ions, and,  as  far  as  I  can  discern,  grind  few 
if  any  Ideological  axes. 

But  the  networks  are  something  else. 

Obviously,  most  of  the  news  they  report 
Is  accurate  and  objective. 

There  la,  after  all,  only  a  tenuous  con- 
nection between  Ideology  and  the  fact  that 
Apollo. i;a  Is  In  orbit  ...  or  that  Rusala  and 
Rfid  ci>|aa  are  at  each  other's  throats  .  .  . 
or  that  the  cost  of  living  roae  another  per- 
centage point  the  previous  month. 

But  In  those  many  g^rey  areas  where  news 
touches  upon  Ideology,  amd  In  virtually  all 
the  areas  of  comment  and  analysis,  the  sen- 
timent Is  overwhelmingly  liberal. 

I<et  us  not  argue  semantics.  Unless  one  Is 
Interested  solely  In  scoring  debater's  points, 
the  term  liberal  describes  the  Ideology 
which  believes  that  social  welfare,  equality, 
and  Justice  can  best  be  attained  through 
the  efforts  of  the  federal  government. 

Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  are  gen- 
erally wary  of  a  strong  federal  government, 
believing  with  Teddy  Roosevelt  that  a  gov- 
ernment big  enough  to  do  things  for  you  is 
big  enough  to  do  things  to  you. 

Conservatives,  therefore,  generally  believe 
In  the  Principle  of  Subsidiarity — the  notion 
that  no  large  government  agency  should  un- 
dertake  to  do  what  a  smaller  government 
agency  can  do.  and  no  government  agency 
should  do  what  a  nongovernmental  agency 
can  do. 

Both  liberalism  and  conservatism  are  em- 
inently respectable,  and  each  ideology  Is  en- 
dorsed by  men  of  unquestioned  integrity  and 
intellectual  acumen. 

Yet  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle  than  it  is  for  the  con- 
servative position  to  receive  a  fair  hearing 
on  network  radio  and  television. 

Who  says? 

Many  people,  aa  a  matter  of  fact. 

ABC's  Prank  Reynolds  admitted  last  year 
that  there  is  an  Bastern.  liberal  bias  on  net- 
work television. 

NBC's  Fred  Preed  Is  quoted  by  TV  Qulde 
(Sept.  27)  as  attributing  the  imbalance  on 
TV  to  the  newsmen's  own  liberal  ideology: 

"This  generation  of  newsmen  Is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  New  Deal.  These  beliefs  that  were 
sacred  to  the  New  Deal  are  the  beliefs  that 
news  has  grown  on.  This  is  true  of  the  net- 
works, of  Newsweek,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
of  all  media." 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  Detroit  on  Sept.  26. 
Prank  Shakeepeane.  Jr..  director  of  the  tJ.8. 
Information  Agency,  charged  that  "reporters 
and  commentators  entering  television  leaned 
to  an  excessively  liberal  point  of  view"  and 
he  said  it  was  the  responsibility  of  news  di- 
rectors to  assure  a  better  conservative  bal- 
ance. 

Finally.  In  the  Nov.  6.  1966  issue  of  the 
liberal  New  RepubUc.  former  Time  staffer 
John  Gregory  Dunne  wrote: 

"I  think  it  can  be  argued  that  the  three 
major  networks  am  Indirectly  responsible  for 
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the  proliferation  of  paranoid  (rlgbtwlng) 
broadcasters. 

"The  reason  Is  that  there  la  nothing  on  the 
air  today  remotely  passing  for  responsible 
dissent.  The  news  departments  of  all  three 
networks  are  In  the  hands  of  an  Brtabllah- 
ment  consensus,  bounded  on  one  slda  by 
EMc  Sevareld,  on  the  other  by  Howard  K. 
Smith." 

The  frequency  with  which  WUllam  Buckley 
graces  the  airwaves  doea  nnt  InvaUdate  this 
description,  Diuine  said,  because,  "as  Proust 
was  the  pet  Jew  of  the  anti-Semites,  so  Buck- 
ley Is  the  pet  conservative  of  the  EstahUah- 
ment." 

£>unne  cogently  argued  for  more  conser- 
vatives on  radio  and  TV,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  inducing  Americans  to  con- 
sider "whether  opposition  to  Medicare  can 
be  dismissed  simply  as  hostility  to  old  peo- 
ple, or  support  of  the  bracero  program  onlj 
as  an  excuse  to  exploit  Mexican  wetback  la- 
bor." 

Those  points— and  Vice  President  Ag- 
new's^are  well  taken.  I  propose  to  deal  with 
them  at  greater  length. 


[Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  Nov.  17,  1969] 

IDEOLOOICAI,     IlUALANCK     ON     NkTWOUU     P«X- 

vmtrrs  Balanced  Texatxno  of  Vixws 
(By  Edwin  McDowell) 

Vice  President  Splro  Agnew  contends  that 
network  television  gives  a  distorted  view  of 
events. 

I  concur,  although  I  would  extend  that  to 
include  network  radio  as  well. 

And  It  is  distorted  because  In  those  many 
areas  of  news  which  brush  against  Ideology, 
the  networks  have  stacked  the  deck  In  favor 
of  the  liberal  position. 

They  have  not  provided  us  with  that 
"multitude  of  tongues"  of  which  the  late 
Justice  Hicamed  Hand  spoke. 

Instead,  they  have  been  content  largely  to 
offer  only  one  viewpoint,  a  viewpoint  which 
Is  not  monolithic,  to  be  sure,  but  which — by 
dismissing  or  misshaping  other  viewpoints — 
makes  It  more  difficult  for  viewers  to  formu- 
late Intelligent  opinions. 

This  Is  not  the  result  of  any  "conspiracy." 
as  some  no  doubt  believe. 

Nor  is  it  that  network  officials  and  broad- 
casters deliberately  try  to  deceive  their  40 
million  viewers. 

On  the  contrary,  these  men  are  often  in- 
telligent, and  usually  deeply  concerned  with 
the  events  they  report. 

But  the  weakness  of  their  position  is  that, 
by  concentrating  almost  exclusively  on  the 
positions  they  support  on  important  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  issues,  they  are 
failings  in  their  duty  to  Inform  the  public. 

CBS's  Eric  Sevareld.  in  Phoenix  several 
days  ago.  said  that  Mr.  Agnew's  complaint 
that  the  TV  networks  are  dominated  by 
liberals  was  IllogicaLl. 

If  the  President  can  claim  the  majority  of 
people  support  his  Vietnam  policy,  which  Is 
at  odds  with  the  liberals'  views  on  Vietnam, 
then,  he  said,  the  networks  "must  be  very 
Ineffectual — so  Ineffectual,  I  dont  know  why 
Mr.  Agnew's  so  upset." 

But  Mr.  Sevareld  missed  the  point  by  con- 
fusing the  hold  network  TV  has  on  viewers 
with  the  entirely  separate  issue  of  basic 
fairness. 

If  the  TV-viewing  public  does  not  believe 
as  the  network  commentators  believe,  it  Is 
certainly  not  for  lack  of  trying  on  the  part 
of  the  network  commentators. 

The  fact  is  that  liberalism,  like  conserv- 
atism, commands  the  alleglence  of  only  a 
small  segment  of  the  American  public. 

Most  Americans  are,  as  the  articulate  lib- 
eral Steve  Allen  once  wrote,  both  liberal  and 
conservative.  They  pick  and  choose  between 
those  ideologies. 

Yet  on  Issue  after  issue,  only  the  liberal 
point  of  view  is  given  the  thorough,  balanced 
treatment  on  network  radio  and  television 
which  both  points  of  view  rtcmrP' 
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Red  China's  admission  to  the  n>r.  .  .  . 
conditions  In  Castro's  Cuba  or  In  Soviet 
Russia  .  .  .  Bast-West  trade  ...  the  tr.N. 
boycott  of  Rhodesia  .  .  .  crime  and  violence 
in  American  society — on  all  these  matters, 
and  many  more.  It  Is  the  liberal  viewpoint 
which  predominates. 

When  the  conservative  position  Is  given  at 
all.  It  is  most  often  represented  not  by  the 
many  thoughtful  conservative  scholars  or  In- 
tellectuals, but  by  some  quasi-reactionary 
whose  very  presence  seems  designed  to  dis- 
credit the  position  he  Is  ostensibly  uphold- 
ing. 

To  present  Billy  James  Hargls  as  the  voice 
of  conservatism  Is  as  Intellectually  dishonest 
as  to  present  Uadalyn  Murray  as  the  voice  of 
liberalism. 

Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.  has  written:  "If 
television  and  radio  were  to  become  the  In- 
stnmientality  of  a  single  opinion,  this  would 
constitute  an  obvious  misuse  of  the  air  waves 
and  defiance  of  the  Constitution." 

Yet.  as  Vice  President  Agnew  and  others 
have  said,  they  have  become  the  Instrumen- 
tality of  a  single  opinion. 

It  Is  true  that  radical  leftists — one  imme- 
diately thinks  of  Noam  Chomsky  and  Susan 
Sontag — also  feel  that  the  media  ignore  their 
positions,  that  the  media  are  too  "oonserva- 
tlve." 

But  the  purpose  here  is  not  to  argue 
whether  the  left  and  right  zanies  should 
have  equal  access  to  the  TV  and  radio  net- 
works. 

It  Is  to  ask  whether  by  denying  equal  ac- 
cess— and  much  of  the  time,  any  access — to 
respectable  conservative  opinion  (that  Is. 
opinion  as  far  to  the  right  of  center  as  net- 
work TV  opinion  Is  to  the  left  of  center) .  the 
marketplace  of  ideas  to  which  both  liberals 
and  conservatives  affirm  allegiance  Is  effec- 
tively shut  dovim 

I  believe  it  Is.  And  I  believe  the  networks 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  reassess  their  po- 
sition on  the  matter. 

Why  during  the  orgy  of  self-incrimination 
that  the  networks  fed  us  after  the  assassi- 
nations of  the  Kennedys  and  Martin  Luther 
King,  were  viewers  subjected  to  an  unre- 
mitting string  of  commentators  and  con- 
sultants who  battered  us  over  the  head  with 
the  club  of  collective  guilt? 

Why  WEks  not  equal  time  given  to  those 
who  believe,  as  did  EXlmund  Burke  and  as  do 
many  Intellectuals  today,  that  collective 
guilt  is  a  harmful  and  erroneous  doctrine? 

Why  was  not  equal  time  given  to  those  in- 
tellectuals who  deny  the  Kerner  Commission 
Report's  contention  that  ours  Is  a  white 
racist  society? 

Why,  at  the  political  conventions,  do  the 
networks  feel  compelled  not  Just  to  report 
the  news  but  to  manufacture  the  news  by 
repeatedly  attempting  to  foist  off  their  pre- 
ferred candidates  .  .  .  and  then  complain 
that  the  "will  of  the  p>eople"  (in  reality,  the 
will  of  the  network  officials )  was  thwarted  by 
the  electors? 

Whitney  Young — or  was  It  Roy  Wllkins? — 
was  absolutely  right.  In  my  opinion,  when  he 
charged  that  Stokely  Carmlchael  has  few 
followers  In  the  black  community,  but  has 
hundreds  of  votaries  In  the  media  who  labor 
overtime  to  represent  him  as  a  legitimate 
spokesman  for  America's  Negroes. 

Additional  comments  are  in  order,  and  I 
shall  deal  with  them  in  a  final  column. 

Todat'b  QiroTK 

Prom  a  letter  in  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine by  Dr.  Edgar  P.  Berman,  who  was  per- 
sonal physician  to  Vice  President  Humphrey 
and  a  member  of  his  1966  campaign  staff: 

The  press  was  almost  schizoid  during  (the 
Chicago)  campaign. . . 

Humphrey,  because  of  his  association  with 
Johnson  and  his  refusal  to  repudiate  him, 
from  his  announcement  on,  was  unmerci- 
fully  flayed   by    the   press   and   TV.    .    . 

However,  In  the  "Crime  of  Chicago"  the 
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press  was  a  minor  force,  an  accessory  after 

^'^TelOTlslon  was  the  true  agent  of  violence. .. 

Prom  my  observations,  most  of  the  penOi 
press"  could  be  found  getting  most  of  the^ 
?^.hand"  reports  directly  from  the  tube^ 

After  some  reporters  were  manhandled  by 
the  poUoe,  the  press  and  TV  were  a  «>U<1  ^- 
frontwl  f^nt.  and  few  writing  iourna^^ 
doubted  the  objectivity  of  the  television 
camera. 

iProm  the  Arizona  Republic,  Nov.  18,  19691 

MxDiA  Makx  as  Wxix  as  Rxport  News; 

Network  News  Stbonolt  ONx-SmxD 

(By  Edwin  McDowell) 

Nothing  Is  more  disheartening  to  a  person 

than  to  have  his  views  dlstOTted  or  misrep- 

"^^Yet^hen  distortion  and  misrepresentation 
occur  year  In,  year  out,  in  the  onem^lnm 
upon  which  most  Americans  depe^d  fOT 
their  news.  It  Is  more  than  disheartening. 

It  is  inexcusable  . .  .  and  shameful. 

Yet  that  is  how  the  conservative  viewpoint 
has  been  mistreated  by  network  television 
( and  by  network  radio) . 

For  years  now,  InteUectual  conservatives 
have  winced  every  time  the  ^etwork  com- 
mentators have  supposedly  def^*^'  «^ 
servative  position  on  the  major  sodal.  po- 
litical, and  economic  Issuea. 

And  with  good  reason,  for  seldom  have 
thoM>    positions    emerged    In    recognizable 

TV  Viewers  would  scarcely  know  that  there 
are  profound  philosophical  conservative  pari- 
tlons  on  such  issues  as  minimum  wages,  open 
housing,  rlght-to-work,  school  bussing,  fed- 

eral  aid.  et  al.  „n.,„„. 

Most  often,  the  "conservative'  positions 
aired  by  the  networks  are  those  of  malcon- 
tent, reactionaries,  bigots,  and  Know-Noth- 

Liberal  commentators  who  have  never  read 
a  Une  by  Hayek,  Roepke.  Hutt,  Prlednaan, 
Jewkcs,  Dletze,  Bauer,  Palyl,  Stlgler.  D.  Jou- 
venel  and  the  hundreds  of  otiier  conserva- 
tive intellectuals,  airily  aBBl""°*^^*^*!?" 
positions  with  the  positions  of  rlghtTrtng 
^kpots  (Of  whom  there  are  many) ,  and 
thSpresumably  feel  that  they  have 
faithfully  discharged  their  obigation  (as 
government-created  monopolies)    to  be  ob- 

l6CtlV6 

For  years  it  was  the  conservative  scholars 
who  alone  criticized  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem and  urban  renewal. 

It  was  conservative  intellectuals  who  pro- 
posed the  guaranteed  annual  wage  and  state- 
sharing  of  federal  revenues. 

It  was  conservative  economists  who  argued 
the  importance  of  the  money  supply  as  a 
reeulator  of  economic  activity. 

Today  each  of  those  positions  is  endorsed 
by  prominent  liberals.  And  Milton  Friedman, 
J  tiie  Wall  Street  Journal  recentiy  noted 
has  become  perhaps  the  most  influential 
economist  in  the  land. 

But  until  liberals  began  acknowledging 
that  the  current  welfare  system  Is  debilitat- 
ing, or  that  urban  renewal  was  really  Negro 
removal,  the  objections  could  b«  ^o^'^'L"^^^ 
in  conservative  Journals  or  in  books  which 
were  ignored  or  dismissed  by  the  media. 

Even  Friedman,  like  others  of  the  br"»a°t 
intellectual  Brain  Trust  Goldwater  assembled 
in  1964  to  advise  him  on  public  policy,  was 
depicted  as  an  "extremist."  a  "reactlonaxy 
a  •■mossback"  by  network  commentators  who 
either  were  unfamiliar  wlUi  his  work  or  sim- 
ply were  not  equipped  to  understand  It. 

It  18  one  of  the  enduring  myths  of  Joumal- 
ism-print  and  broadcast  JoumallHn-that 
the  media  do  not  make  the  news,  but  only 

'"oriShn  R.  Rider,  chairman  of  the  mass 
communications  department  »»  Southern 
nunols  university,  correctly  said  (Qui"- Oft. 
1969)  "the  words  and  pictures  that  Sow  from 
the  instruments  of  news  media  do.  wit  .out 

orv — aa»8— p«rt  a« 
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question,    structure    the    world    for       the 

•^S^'consumer  of  our  products  can  only 
react  to  and  accept  or  reject  tiie  material 
we  allow  him  to  read  or  hear  or  see. 

'•>^d  so,  in  our  editorial  function^e  make 
the  worid  after  our  own  Unage.  The  world 
is  as  we  say  It  Is." 

S?fhe  world  presented  by  the  nrt^rk 
TV  and  radio  Is  a  worid  of  P«"do-reallty. 

in  part  because  of  the  very  nature  of  news 
(It  is'^not  news,  for  example  If^.^ir^ 
plane  landing  and  taking  off  a*  Sky  Harbor 
does  so  safely:  It  is  only  news  when  one 
crashes  or  has  a  near-miss) . 
^t  in  larger  part  b*'*^"/^'  J*;*^?!^ 
run  a  closed  Ideological  shop  1°7^'=1^'?*" 
uan  almost  total  absence  of  vlewpomts 
whlc^  run  counter  to  the  dominant  Uberal 

''SS  Why,  a.  liberal  author  Theodore  H^ 
White  recentiy  noted,  while  we  were^ven 
every  detail  about  every  extreme  rtghtist  m- 
dlvldual  or  organization  In  the  land  we  were 
u^«pared  V^he  widespread  "^^^  °^°^^ 
traditions  and  institutions  by  the  ertreme 
left  .  .  -  which  we  were  led  to  beUeve  dldnt 

"^Ice  President  Splro  Agnew  was  right  when 
he   said   that   the   viewpoint    of    New   York 
(Which  James  Reston  termed  the    mortua 
representative    community    In    the    entire 
US")  Is  not  the  viewpoint  of  America. 

He  U  right  that  "a  raised  eyebrow  an  in- 
flection of  the  voice,  a  caustic  remark  dropp^ 
m  the  middle  of  a  broadcast  can  raise  doubts 
in  a  million  minds  about  the  veracity  of  a 
pubUc  official  or  the  wisdom  of  a  government 

^Iwritlng  in  Harper's  last  year,  Robert  Mac- 
Nell  now  with  the  BBC  but  £°rmerly  wtth 
VBC  said-  "If  a  commentator  wishes,  be  can 
Sfe  Ws  attitude  known  In  a  multitude  of 
subUe  ways  by  varying  his  erp«»8lon  or  In- 
tonation.  More  Important,  however,  »«  the 
facts  the  commentator  chooses  to  use  and  the 
form  of  words  used  to  report  them.  ) 

Mr  Agnew  was  right  when  he  quoted  an 
urmLnedFCC  official  (It  was  Nicholas  John- 
son^e  most  prominent  liberal  member  of 
t^e'c^sslon)  as  saying  that  the  POwer  of 
the  networks  may  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments  com- 

^'pSally.  the  Vice  President  was  right  when 
he  asked  how  many  marches  and  demonstra- 
tion we  would  have  If  the  ^'^^^^^^  ^'f^^^ 
know  that  the  TV  cameras  would  be  there  to 
J^oM  their  antics  for  the  next  news  show 
(Dr  Daniel  J.  Boorstln.  professor  of 
Ai^^lcan  history  at  the  University  of  Chl- 
caKO  says:  "The  development  of  radio 
^v  es,  aid  TV  means  that  to  b«  newsworthy 
almost  by  definition  means  to  be  violent.  "To 
am«t  attention  on  television,  there  have  to 
Simple  in  motion  or  people  hitting  one  an- 

°'Sly.  Mr.  Agnew  was  ^ght  to^^^f  1°° 
the  conwntration  of  power  In  the  hands    rf 
a  tiny  and   closed   fraternity   of  privileged 
men"  a  Concentration  of  power  they  would 
not  tolerate  In  the  hands  of  the  go'«rnment. 
The  answer,  obviously,  lies  not  In  more  gov- 
ernment  control  but  in  greater  network  re- 
tJonslblUty  . .  .  m  balancing  the  PJ^o^'^*?* 
Uberal  view  with  that  of  conservatism,  the 
othe7  major,  respectable  ideology  of  our  a^ 
Critic  and  autiior  Leo  Rosten  said  that  in- 
tellectual  honesty   demands  that  one  who 
takes  a  stand  on  Impori^ant  lff"««  ^"tbe  able 
to  express  an  opponent's  position  In  terms  ac 
ceptable  to  the  other  person. 
I  believe  that  with  aU  my  heart. 
I  also  beUeve  that  the  networks  have  taXlt^ 
woefuUy  to  measure  up  to  that  standard  of 
intellectual  honesty. 

My  hope  IS  tiiat  they  set  aside  their  fury 
with  Mr.  Agnew  long  enough  to  Ponder  «^e 
wrlous  and  disturbing  questions  heralsed. 
and  then  take  positive  steps  to  correct  the 
gross  imbalance  in  their  commentary  and 
news. 
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Afl  I  See  it:  Cohntet  Lockt  To  Have  Aonew 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

WASHTNOTON.-^Anarchy,  says  Vice  Presi- 
dent Slpro  Agnew.  Is  not  readily  evaluated, 
and  this  country  may  be  closer  to  a  crack- 
up  than  Is  generally  known.  „^^„ 

The  October  moratoriimi  and  the  Novem- 
ber mobUlzation  turned  him  on^He  burst 
into  whlp-lash  speeches  at  New  Orleans  and 

^^''pumic  he  inveighs  against  the  Im- 
pudent snobs,  the  pseudo-lnteUectuals,  ^e 
poUtical  hustlers  who  are  leading  American 
youth  to  its  own  destruction. 

"I  lust  hope  I  didn't  wait  past  the  dan- 
ger pomt,"  the  vice  president  told  me. 
••WhaVs  my  grand  design?  It's  to  denounce 
what  I  beUeve  to  be  an  unhealthy  phUos- 
ophy  and  to  strengthen  the  resolve  of  other 
national  leaders  to  speak  out." 

He  flipped  a  leaf  of  paper  on  the  dert.  it 
showed  a  letter  count  of  the  two  weeks  whlc^ 
followed  his  New  Orleans  speech.  The  figures 
read  pro-7122,  con-1587. 

Agnew  bums  with  patriotic  concern  ovw 
hlTcountiT-s  internal  pUght^He  if  /e^ 
ful  of  petty  criticism,  enraged  at  hU  rotten 
treatment  by  the  hostile  press. 

HOW  many  who  ridicule  h)B  ardor  for  the 
country  have  what  It  takes  to  make  a  com- 
bat company  commander?  Which  ofthose 
who  feel  superior  have  put  themselves 
through  law  school  and  been  a  law  school 
teacher  for  seven  years?  ^^..^^^ 

None  of  these  achievements  are  mentionea 
in  the  typical  coverage  of  Agnew  s  axrtlvltiM. 
Any  man  of  spirit  would  lash  out  at  his 
character-assassins.  Agnew  loatiies  andJUs- 
trusts,  curses  and  bypasses  those  reportc« 
Whose  publications  have  done  him  wro^^ 
The  man's  got  Intellectual  muscle,  and  he  s 
got  tiie  moxle.  and  we  are  lucky  to  have  him 
around. 


LAND  REFORM  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF   WASHTNCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  November  25,  1969 
Mr    HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  seri^  of  ar- 
ticles from  the  Seattle  Post-IntelUgencer 
by  Mr.  Prank  Herbert  which  sheds  con- 
siderable light  on  "the  other  war"  in  Vi- 
etnam, and  the  problems  bemg  encoun- 
tered in  efiforts  to  stabilize  that  country. 
Mr  Herbert  accompanied  Dr.  Roy  U 
PTOsterman  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington to  Vietnam,  where  Dr.  Proster- 
man  advised  and  assisted   the  Saigon 
Government  In  its  land  reform  efforts. 
Following  is  one  of  Mr.  Herbert's  inter- 
pretative articles  on  the  situation  there: 

A    TOUGH    LOOK    AT    VUST    LAND    RKFORM 

(By  Prank  Herbert) 

COPENHAGEN,  DENMARK.— All  day  yesterday 
as  we  flew  the  SAS  TransAslan  Express  across 
India  and  Russia  from  South  Vietnam  I  kept 
thinking  that  what  the  United  States  needs 
most  d^erately  right  now  Is  a  crash  course 
in  South  Vietnamese  politics. 

For  the  past  17  days  in  South  Vietnam, 
days  of  12  to  20  hours  each.  I  have  undergone 
mst  such  a  course  at  the  hands  of  Vietnamese 
knd  Americans  who  see  the  problems  In 
clearest  terms.  There  were  moments  wh^ 
the  bnital  Oriental  logic  of  my  discoveries 
shocked  me  in  ways  difficult  to  describe. 

Those  discoveries  and  the  shocks  have  left 
me  with  a  firm  beUef  that  we  must  under- 
SLTwhat  we  can  do  within  the  1  mlu^ 
Vl^nam  as  It  Is,  not  as  we  would  wish 
It  to  be. 
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The  political  climate  In  the  US,  Is  such 
that  we  have  run  out  of  time  for  alternate 
choices. 

A  major  paradox  of  the  Vietnam  War  la 
that  we  have  understood  our  enemy  better 
than  our  ally.  We  have  tended  to  assume 
our  ally  Is  Just  like  ua  and  has  the  same 
alms  we  have. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  however,  we 
have  said  the  enemy  was  strongly  motivated, 
fanatically  determined,  capable  of  the  most 
blood-chllUng  violence  to  gain  his  -inds. 

By  our  standards,  It  takes  somethi'ig  vi- 
ciously evil  and  depraved  to  make  the  Viet 
Cong  chop  off  a  child's  hands  In  front  of  his 
parents  because  the  parents  gave  informa- 
tion to  the  Saigon  forces.  But  they  have 
done  this  and  worse.  A  day  seldom  passes 
without  such  terrorist  tactics  from  the  VC. 

What  we  have  not  seen  Is  this  same  enemy 
in  our  ally. 

Here's  a  shocker  No.  1,  and  let  me  preface 
it  by  the  warning  that  you  should  strive  to 
prevent  its  turning  you  against  South  Viet- 
nam. Attempt  to  understand  It  on  their 
terms. 

Quiet  but  Intensive  real  estate  speculation 
to  take  advantage  of  land  reform  legislation 
Is  going  on  right  now  all  through  the  Mekong 
Delta  and  the  Central  Lowlands  of  South 
Vietnam.  Its  sources  reach  Into  the  middle 
echelons  of  the  Saigon  government. 

Hopefully,  this  revelation  will  come  with 
as  muah  shock  to  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  as  it  does  to  you.  There's  reason  to 
believe  It  will. 

What  you  must  grasp  about  this  land 
si>eculatlon  is  that  It's  accompanied  by  brutal 
suppression  of  protest,  mostly  at  the  hands 
of  some  units  of  the  Army  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  in  which  we  place  such  great 
hop>es. 

ARVN  tactics  on  occasion  Include  dropping 
artillery  rounds  "by  mistake"  onto  recalci- 
trant villagers  asleep  In  their  huts  at  night. 

It's  well  to  note  that  most  South  Vietnam 
experts  agree  ARVN  Is  "substantially  in- 
filtrated" by  VC.  Vou  can  Imagine  how  much 
this  VC  Infrastructure  enjoys  turning  the 
peasantry  against  the  ARVN. 

Operating  behind  ARVN  muscle,  the  land 
speculation  takes  two  basic  forms:  (1)  buy- 
ing up  options  at  prices  well  below  what 
would  be  paid  under  a  land  reform  program. 
and  (2)  paying  outrageously  low  prices  for 
property  In  Insecure  areas. 

I  have  talked  to  landowners  who  accepted 
3,000  plasters  per  hectare  for  land  In  areas 
controlled  by  ARVN  during  the  day  and  bv 
the  VC  at  night.  (There  are  118  plasters  to 
U.S.  $1). 

There  are  authoritative  reports  of  prices  as 
low  as  2,000  plasters  per  hectare  In  such 
areas. 

These  prices  work  out  to  about  S18  to  $25 
for  2.4  acres.  Compensation  prices  now  being 
discussed  for  land  taken  over  under  a  re- 
form program  average  45.000  plasters  per 
hectare.  They  go  up  to  more  than  four  times 
that  price,  and  even  to  20  tlmee  th:U  price 
for  e.xceptlonally  choice  lands. 

CONSCIENCE 

What  disturbs  the  American  conscience 
Is  discovery  that  the  land  .speculation  teams 
operate  with  information  that  has  to  be  fed 
from  key  points  In  key  ministries. 

Buyers  know  precisely  which  landowners 
are  feeling  the  greatest  economic  pinch— 
difficulty  over  taxes,  loans,  legal  Judgments 
against  them. 

They  also  know  which  lands  are  marked 
for  highest  compensation  under  land  re- 
form. 

Shocker  No.  2:  Much  of  QVN's  "open 
handed  dispensation"  of  former  French 
lands  to  the  peasantry  has  been  on  the 
basis  of  political  promises. 

The  tactics  remind  you  of  the  way  ward- 
heelers  once  bought  votes  In  the  U.S.  You 
get  the  land  onlr  If  you  agree  to  give  Sai- 
gon your  fullest  political  support. 

To    understand    the    rural    response,    you 
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have  to  realize  how  unutterably  war-weary 
the  people  are. 

Two  decades  of  South  Vietnamese  have 
known  little  more  than  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
battle  across  their  homes  and   land. 

They  are  as  sick  of  the  VC  as  they  are 
of  Saigon — and  this  fact  alone  could  account 
for  the  drop  !n  VC  recruiting  noted  over 
the  past  year. 

Realization  af  this  psychological  truth  has 
prompted  many  American  advisers  to  say 
a  big  advantage  of  Popular  Force  and  Rural 
Force  training  rests  in  the  simple  fact  that 
It  arms  people  and  teaches  them  how  to 
resist  both  the  ARVN  and  the  VC. 

You  were  warned  that  it's  necessary  to 
understand  these  things  In  Vietnamese 
terms. 

CONCLUSION 

Conclusion  number  one  to  be  derived  from 
these  revelations  is  that  forces  within  the 
Saigon  government  are  firmly  committed 
to  land  reform. 

The  guns  are  being  turned  away  from 
the  peasantry  and  against  the  landlords. 

If  this  program  Is  carried  out  quickly 
and  thoroughly  It  can  only  help  to  bring 
political  stability  to  South  Vietnam.  People 
will   fight  for   their  own   land. 

This  Is  a  lesson  we've  learned  In  South 
Korea,  In  Bolivia.  In  Japan,  Mexico  and  Iran. 
Land  ownership  plus  economic  development 
bring  political  stability. 

The  Saigon  government  also  Is  aware  that 
every  dynasty  In  Vietnamese  history  has 
begun  with  succersful  land  reform.  If  they 
can  carry  this  off — on  their  terms  and  with 
their  methods— the  war  may  be  shortened 
by  many  years. 

The  clear  danger  then  Is  that  discovery 
of  these  actions,  which  we  call  corruption, 
turn  us  so  much  against  South  Vietnam 
that   we   abandon    that   country. 

Our  task  is  to  read  the  political  Indicators 
clearly  in  Oriental  terms.  If  we  make  the 
wrong  decision  now,  we  could  be  out  of  the 
war  by  this  time  next  year— but  with  enor- 
mous loss  of  prestige  throughout  the  world, 
and  with  nothing  to  show  for  our  thousands 
of  lives  and  our  billions  of  dollars  except  a 
sad  lesson. 

If.  however,  we  back  Saigon  with  land 
compensation  money,  thus  virtually  elimi- 
nating landlord  opposition,  we  can  gain  what 
we've  sought  all  along:  a  strong  South  Viet- 
nam firmly  committed  to  support  of  the  U,S. 

LESSON 

The  lesson  would  be  plain  to  all  Southeast 
Asia.  Meanwhile,  those  who  are  persuaded 
that  all  would  be  lovely  and  equitable  under 
a  land  reform  program  Initiated  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  In  South  Vietnam 
should  be  reminded  that  land  reform  or  col- 
lectivization efforts  under  communists  his- 
torically are  accompanied  by  blood  baths 

It  was  true  in  Russia  It  was  true  in  China. 
And  North  Vietnamese  peasants  who  took 
part  in  a  1954  revolt  against  Hanoi  have  not 
been  heard  from  since.  Eight  thou.sand 
among  the  i>easants  of  North  Vietnam  who 
resisted  collectivization  were  executed  out- 
of-hand.  ■ 

Of  major  importance  In  all  of  this.  Is  the 
fact  (hat  South  Vietnam's  effort  toward  land 
reform  is  being  attempted  throufjh  demo- 
cratic processes.  If  the  North  Vietnamese 
take  over  South  Vietnam,  there  will  be  land 
reform!  No  question  about  that.  But  In  a 
sea  of  blood 

POLITICS 

Someone  once  said  that  playing  politics  In 
South  Vietnam  was  like  fighting  for  deck 
chairs  on  the  Titanic. 

There's  an  unfortunate  note  of  truth  In 
this.  South  Vietnam  is  essentially  an  anarchy 
on  a  family  base  Politics  here  operate  in 
microcosms  of  power  balance  pitted  against 
power  balance — all  on  a  family  basis. 

Whoever  holds  a  power  position  In  South 
Vietnamese  politics  holds  it  as  representative 
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of  his  family.  Think  of  the  Importance  we 
place  on  the  individual,  then  apply  this  emo- 
tional force  to  the  conc^t  of  the  family- 
only  then  do  you  come  close  to  understand- 
ing the  Oriental  attitude. 

The  most  Important  cellular  structure  de- 
manding the  loyalty  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
individual  Is  his  family.  If  a  decision  must  be 
taken  where  the  nation  falls  but  the  family 
gains,  the  Vietnemrtese  may  well  decide  to  let 
the  nation  fall. 

There's  no  broad  base  of  real  nationalism 
In  South  Vietnam  Everything  operates  only 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  necessary  inter- 
famlly  cooperation. 

If  you  think  of  a  continuous  balance-of- 
p>ower  conflict,  family  against  family,  you 
come  close  to  understanding  Vietnamese  pol- 
itics. 

The  issue  In  Vietnam  then  may  well  turn 
In  part  on  who  has  how  much  wealth  se- 
curely Invested  outside  that  tragic  nation. 

Instead  of  listening  only  to  the  programed 
promises  of  South  Vietnamese  officialdom, 
the  U.S.  could  well  turn  Its  Investigative  ca- 
pabilities toward  discovering  what  we  can 
about  this  vital  state  of  affairs. 

SHOCKING 

You  were  warned  the  lesson  was  shocking 
and  brutal  and  that  you  must  not  let  It  turn 
you  off. 

Accept  It  that  the  people  doing  the  things 
described  here  and  elsewhere  have  a  \astly 
different  value  and  moral  structure  than 
ours. 

ITiey  merely  want  to  strengthen  their 
families  by  taking  their  cut  of  i.md  reform 
profit  off  the  top. 

They  expect  this  as  their  right,  not  as  a 
sin  or  cheating  or  betrayal.  They  find  It  out- 
rageous that  we  cannot  understand  this  sim- 
ple (to  them)  fact  They  consider  you  a 
simpleton  if  you  don't  grasp  It  Immediately 

Wouldn't  you  do  the  same  thing  to 
strengthen  your  family?  What  then  Is  ar- 
rayed against  essential  land  reform  In  South 
Vietnam'' 

Assuming  we  guarantee  compensation  to 
the  landlords,  a  dollar  cost  amounting  to 
only  six  days  of  the  war.  or  about  $400  mil- 
lion, the  biggest  stumbling  block  In  Presi- 
dent Thieu's  path  Is  family  Jealousies  Will 
those  who  share  his  fxjwer  allow  him  to  build 
a  secure  political  base  among  South  Viet- 
nam's peasants? 

If  he  carries  this  off.  he's  president  for 
life.  You  have  only  to  look  at  the  example 
of  President  Park  In  South  Korea  to  see  the 
truth  of  this  statement  Certainly,  President 
Thleu  has  seen  this. 

He  obviously  is  working  right  now  within 
the  political  strictures  I  have  described,  at- 
tempting to  gain  a  workable  land  reform 
law. 

He  also  will  seek  any  personal-family  ad- 
vantage he  can. 

There  may  be  places  where  he  will  be 
tempted  to  fudge  on  land  reform  to  gain 
more  personal-family  advantage 

Our  task  is  to  make  it  plain  to  hlni  that 
we  understand  what  is  happening  Land  re- 
form will  come  about  only  if  he  can  be  per- 
suaded there  Is  no  way  out  of  building  this 
political  base  on  the  broadest  and  strongest 
foundation 

He  may  already  have  received  part  of  this 
message. 

The  US  has  guaranteed  $10  million  from 
1969  funds  toward  landlord  compensation 
under  a  land  refo.'m  program.  We  also  have 
agreed  to  ask  another  $30  million  next  year 
for  the  same  purpose 

U.S.  Mission  to  Vietnam  officials  right  now 
are  in  Wsishington,  DC.  attempting  to  pain 
our  commitment  for  another  $10  million 
yearly  to  support  this  program,  up  to  a  total 
of  $100  million 

But  we  have  been  careful.  Our  promise  ol 
$30  million  Is  couched  in  such  terms  the  US 
is  not  obligated  to  pay  a  cent  unless  the 
South  Vietnamese  produce  a  workable  law 
with  strong  and  Immediate  political  impact 
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Many  South  Vietnamese,  aware  of  this, 
don^  believe  we  mean  it.  0^,^^'^^*f,' 
should  be  to  make  it  clear  we  do  mea^  It, 
that  we  are  not  going  to  «P«f«V  any jnore 
American  lives  to  sustain  a  19Ui  Century 
Mandarin  oligarchy.  . 

ather  south  Vietnam  undertakes  some  of 
the  basic  20th  Century  reforms.  «"f^  ^  '^ 
south  Korea  and  notably  Mexico,  or  it  for 
felts  the  right  to  further  help  from  us. 


EXECUTIVE  ENCROACHMENT 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENAi-E  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  November  25,  1969 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  an  excel- 
lent article  written  by  James  E.  R«n- 
mert  was  published  in  the  Amertcwi  Bar 
Association  Journal  in  November  ofl969 
Mr  Remmert  is  a  member  of  the  major 
corporation's   Dallas   legal    department 
and  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  staff  in  Chicago. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  His  article  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  needed  distinction  that  wMits^ 
phasis  in  this  Nation;  namely,  that  laws 
are  made  by  Congress  and  administered 
by  the  Executive,  and  that  differences 
are  resolved  by  the  judiciary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
article  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 

November  1969) 

EXECtmvE  Order  11246:   ExECimvE 

Encroachment 

(By  James  E.  Remmert) 
(Note.-  section  VII  of  the  Civil  Bights 
Act  of  1964,  forbidding  discriminatory  em- 
ployment practices,  was  the  product  of  legls- 
fatlle  compromise.  Executive  Of"  l^'f «' 
issued  by  President  Johnson  in  1965  and 
applicable  to  Government  contrax:tors  was 
the  product  of  unilateral  Executive  Judg- 
ment^and  consequently  not  only  torblds  «Us- 
crlmlnatory  employment  practices  but  re 
QU^es  employers  to  take  afflrmaUve  action 
?o  ensure  "Lgllnst  them.  Will  the  Executive 
always  be  serving  a  good  cause  wben  he 
usl\he  contract  power  to  skirt  the  legis- 
lative  process?) 

The   CivU   Rights   Act   of    1964   was   made 
the  law  of  the  land  amidst  great  controversy, 
extended   debate   and   considerable   compro- 
mise   With  far  less  controversy   or  compro- 
m  se    and    wltii    no    Congressional    debate. 
President    Johnson    on   September   24.    1965. 
Ed  Executive  Order  11.246.  the  latest  in 
a  series  that  has  played  at  least  as  slgrUflcant 
a  ro  e  in  Implementing  the  objective  of  «,ua 
employment  opportunity  ^^^as  "ntle  VII  of 
the  1964  Civil  Bights  Act.'  Section  202(1)   of 
this  executive  order,  as  amended    req^es 
that  every  employer  who  is  awarded  a  Gov- 
Snm^nt  contractor  subcontract  that  Is  no 
exempted   by   the   Secretary   of  Labor  must 
contractually   undertake   the   obUgatlon   not 
to    "discriminate    against    any    employee    or 
applicant  for  employment  because^  of   race, 
color  religion,  sex  or  national  origin  . 

Since    Title   VII   of   the   1964   Civil  Bights 
Act    had    to    endure   the    rigors    of    passing 
both  houses  of  congress    it  Is  the  Produc 
of  compromise  attendant  upon  the  legisla- 
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tive  process.  Executive  Order  11.246.  by  com- 
pVri^n.  was  the  responsibility  of  only  the 
President.  OonsequenUy.  It  »«P°«"  f^ff 
broader  substanttve  obUgatlons.  and  the  pro- 
cedure adopted  for  its  enforcement  conveys 
tf  toe  ^Srcmg  agency  significantly  more 
authority  than  was  given  to  the  Equal  Sto- 
ployment  Opportunity  Commission  by  the 
1964  ClvU  Rights  Act. 

Evidence  of  the  broader  «"bstaiitlve  obll^- 
tlon  imposed  by  Executive  Or«»«  V^*«  j^,^^' 
fact  that  Title  VH  imposes  o'^ly  ^^f  °*'"/**^° 
not  to  do  that  which  is  prohibited.  <;f •.  ^is 
criminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color  religion. 
sex  or  national  origin.  By  comparison,  Ex- 
ecutive order  11.246  not  only  requires  that 
^vemment  contractors  and  subconUac^ 
not  discriminate  but  also  tbat  they     take 
affirmative  action  to  ensure  that  applicants 
a^  employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  their 
r^e    Religion    sex.  color,  or  national   origin 
I Sertlon  201  ( 1) ;  emphasis  suppUed]  ■  R*^" 
ations  issued  by  Secretary  of  Labor  WlUard 
Wlrtz   under   authority  of   Executive   Order 
11  246  further  requU-e  that  Government  con- 
trMtors  and  subcontractors  develop  a    writ- 
ten affirmative  action  compliance  program    - 
dcSumentlng  the  steps  they  have  taken  and 
setttng  goals  and  tUnetables  for  additional 
steps    t^    fulfill    the    "affirmative    action- 
obligation.  The  submission  of  these  written 
programs  has  also  been   imposed  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  award  of  some  Government 
contracts.  However,  on  Novemt^r   16,   1968. 
comptroller  General  Elmer  BStaats  ruled 
that  "until  provision  is  made  for  Informing 
bidders  of  definite  minimum  requirements  to 
be  met  by  the  bidder's  program  and  any  other 
standards  or  criteria  by  which  the  accept- 
ability of  such  program  would  be  judged, 
^ntrkct  awards  must  be  made  to  the  lowest 
eligible    bidder    without    reference    to    the 
affirmative  action  program 
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PRESIDENT    SIMPLY    TOOK    POWER    THA'T 
CONGRESS    WOUUJN'T    GIVE 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


That  the  Executive  was  willing  to  assume 
bv  executive  order  significantly  greater  en- 
forcement authority  than  Congress  was  will- 
ing to  convey  to  it  can  be  seen  by  comparmg 
the  adjudicatory  processes  under  Title  VII 
and  Executive  Order  11.246.  If  an  employer 
disagrees  with  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity commission  over  the  legal  require- 
ments imposed  by  Title  VH.  or  if  the  employei 
is  unable  to  comply  with  the  remedies  pro- 
posed  by  the  commission  to  rectify  a  dlscrun- 
^^ry    practice,   he   may    have    traditlona^ 
recourse  through  the  Judicial  process  before 
any  sanction  Is   imposed.   To  the  contrary^ 
however,  the  regulations  Issued  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wlrtz  for  the  administration  of  Ex- 
ecutive order  11.246  provide  that  upon  re- 
quest for  a  hearing  to  adjudicate  a  contrajC- 
tor's  or  subcontractor's  compliance  with  the 
executive  order,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  sd^- 
Ignee  may  suspend  all  contracts  or  subcoii- 
tracts  held  by  the  employer  pending  the  out- 
come of  the  hearing.*  In  addition,  as  a  part  of 
the  adjudicatory  process,  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  investigating  or  supervising  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  contractor's  compliance  and 
prosecuting  those  contractors  al  eged  to  be 
in  noncompliance  Is  also  responsible  for  Im- 
posing the  sanctions  of  cancellation  and  sus- 
^nslon   from  pari^lclpatlon  in   Govermnent 
contracts,^  In  other  words,  the  chief  investi- 
gator prosecutor  and  final  judge  with  respect 
to  cancellation  and  suspension  of  Govero- 
ment  contracts  is  the  Department  of  Labor, 

WrrH   THE  CONTRACT  POWER,  WHO  NEEDS 
CONGRESS? 

These  substantive  and  procedural  contrasts 
between  Title  Vn  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  Executive  Order  11,246  illustrate  the  con- 
siderable power  that  the  Executive  can  ac- 
quire by  pursuing  a  social  objective  through 
the  use  of  the  contract  power  In  addition  to 
or  in  place  of  legislation.  Such  broad  and 
sweeping  powers  are  premised  on  the  concept 


that  the  Federal  Government  has  the  "un- 
restricted power  ...  to  determine  those  with 
whom  it  will  deal,  and  to  fix  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  it  will  make  needed 
purchases".'  This  power  is  founded  on  the 
premise  that  in  the  absence  of  a  Congres- 
sional prohibition  or  directive  the  Executive 
branch  is  free  to  enter  Into  contracts  on 
whatever  condlUons  and  provisions  are 
deemed  to  promote  the  best  interests  oT  the 
Government.' 

Without  question.  Executive  Order  11, .^40 
has  done  much  to  advajice  the  cause  of  equal 
employment  opportunity,  because  the  Federal 
Government's  bargaining  position  enables  the 
Executive  to  requUe  such  terms  as  are  found 
in  this  order  as  a  condition  to  a  United 
States  Government  contract.  Once  such  a 
broad  and  sweeping  obUgatlon  is  accepted, 
the  accepting  contractor  or  subcontractor  is 
in  an  untenable  position  to  oppose  steps  that 
are  required  by  the  administering  agency 
vrtth  respect  to  the  conditions  covered  by  the 
contract.  ,  .  ,  .k- 

To  illustrate  the  Impact  of  this  use  of  the 
Executive's    contract    power,   one    need   only 
consider  a  Ust  of  the  top  100  corporations  and 
institutions    holding    Defense    DepariJnent 
contracts.'    These    corporations    are    under- 
standably some  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States  and  collectively  employ  well  over  ten 
million  persons.  Even  though  the  list  does 
not  include  contractors  with  any  department 
other  than  Defense  or  the  many  subcontrac- 
tors involved  in  Defense  Deparunent  prime 
contracts.  It  aptlv  illustrates  the  significant 
indirect    conti'ol    which    the   Executive    can 
exeri;  over  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
by  use  of  the  contract  power. 

There  Is  very  lltUe  case  law  deciding  the 
extent  to  which  the  President  may  by  execu- 
tive   order    Impose    ancillary    conditions    to 
Government  conti-acts.  Some  have  quf  tinned 
the  validity  of  Executive  Order  11,246  on  the 
ground  that  the  Executive  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  impose  conditions  that  are  un- 
related to  the  purposes  for  which  Congress 
appropriated  funds'  and  on  the  basis  that 
the    affirmative    action    obUgatlon    confilcts 
with  provisions  in  the  1964  Civil  Rlghtfi  Act. 
These  provide  that  preferential  treaUnent  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin  is  not  required  to  correct  an  im- 
balance.>-  However,  at  least  one  federal  dis- 
trict court  "  and  two  United  States  courts  of 
anneal"    have    said    that    Executive    Order 
11  246  has  the  full  force  and  effect  of  statu- 
tory law.  If  these  courts  are  correct  and  the 
^der  lla  valid  exercise  of  the  Executive's 
conti-act  power,   then  some  examination  of 
the  potential  extension  ol  this  power  is  in 
order.  ,   „„„ 

Although   the   writer   Is   unaware   of   any 
publication   listing   aU    firms   holding   com- 
petitively  bid   or   negotiated   united   States 
Government  conti-acts  or  subcontracts    it  is 
the  Writer's  belief  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the   major    commercial   enterprises    in    this 
country  and  a  great  many  not-for-profit  in- 
stitutions and  smaller  commercial  enterprises 
hold  one  or  more  Government  contracts  or 
subcontracts.  Consider,  for  example,  the  di- 
verse   scope    of    the    organizations    holding 
Government    research    grants,    the    utUlUes 
and  communications  services   used  by   fed- 
eral  installations,   the   dependence   of   such 
industi-les  as  automotive,  aircraft,  shipbuild- 
ing and  munitions  on  Government  contracts, 
the  heavv  reliance  of  the  construction  in- 
dustry on  such  programs  as  urban  renewal 
and  highway  construction  sponsored  by  fed- 
eral   funding,    and    the    enti-enchment    of 
United  SUtes  Government  financ  ng  and  de- 
posits  as   a  factor  In  the  financial   Institu- 
tions throughout  the  coualiry.- 

WHKRE    DOES    THIS    PRECEDENT    LEAD? 

consideration  should  also  be  given  to  some 
of  the  possible  future  appUcations  of  the 
concept  behind  Executive  Order  11.246.  "The 
con^t  power  could  be  used  to  circumvent 
the  inti-astate-mterstate  dichotomy  that  has 
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to  som«  extent  precluded  complete  preemi- 
nence of  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  such 
fields  aa  air  and  water  pollution  control, 
regulation  of  comtnon  carriers  and  labor  re- 
lations. One  extension  already  suggested  by 
the  AFL-CIO  Is  tbe  debarment  of  Oovern- 
ment  contractors  found  to  have  committed 
flagrant  unfair  labor  practices. 

Another  avenue  for  extenalon  of  tbe  Execu- 
tive's contract  pow«r  Is  In  areas  wltbln 
federal  jurladlotloQ  but  which  Congress  has 
left  unregulated  or  has  regulated  only  to  a 
leaser  extent  than  that  deemed  desirable  by 
the  Executive.  An  example  of  this  use  of 
the  contract  ptower  la  found  In  Executive 
Order  11,340.  In  enacting  TlUe  vn  of  the 
19d4  own  Rights  Act,  tbe  Congressional  con- 
sensus was  that  tbe  prohibition  against 
discrimination  on  tbe  basis  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex  and  national  origin  was  sufficient 
to  accomplish  tbe  objective  of  eliminating 
employment  dlscrltnlnatlon  on  such   bases. 

The  E^xecutlve,  however,  felt  that  the  then- 
existing  executive  order  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation by  Oovemment  contractors  did  not  go 
far  enough  in  dealing  with  the  objective  of 
equal  employment  opportunity,  and  thus  tbe 
affirmative  action  obligation  was  added  to 
place  a  greater  responsibility  on  Government 
contractors. 

By  using  the  contract  power,  the  Executive 
could  accomplish  many  objectives  deemed 
desirable  without  \ulng  tbe  legislative  proc- 
eed' so  lOiff^  as  the  particular  contract  clause 
does  not  conflict  directly  with  a  federal 
statute.  Thus,  this  technique  affords  tbe  Ex- 
ecutive a  limited  bypass  of  tbe  legislative 
process  and  gives  It  the  power  to  give  Its  ob- 
jective "the  force  and  effect  given  to  a  statute 
enacted  by  Congress"  "  without  the  concur- 
rence of  Congress. 

Several  questions  should  be  answered  be- 
fore this  procedure  proliferates.  The  first  Is 
whether  the  concentration  of  this  power  In 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  Is  desirable  In 
view  of  tbe  fact  that  It  allows  the  President 
to  carry  an  objective  Into  effect  without  re- 
sort to  the  legislative  process  established 
by  the  Constitution.  In  this  connection.  It 
Is  significant  to  note  that  Congress  consid- 
ered sanctioning  the  Executive's  use  of  the 
contract  power  to  achieve  equal  employment 
opportunity  but  rejected  the  Idea.  The  orig- 
inal House  blU  (H.R.  7152)  that  eventually 
became  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  after  nu- 
merous amendments,  contained  a  Section 
711(b),  which  read  as  follows: 

"The  President  is  authorized  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  prevent  the 
committing  or  continuing  of  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  by  a  person  in  connec- 
tion with  the  perfbrmance  of  a  contract  with 
an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States." 

During  the  consideration  of  HJl.  7152 
by  the  House.  Congressman  Einanuel  Celler 
(D.  N.T.)  sponsored  an  amendment  to  elim- 
inate this  section  of  the  bill.  The  amendment 
was  accepted  by  the  House,  and  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  Congressman  John 
Dowdy  (D.  Tex.)  voiced  the  view  that.  "Slany 
of  us  have  felt  section  711  to  be  a  highly 
dangerous  section  of  the  bill  and  accord- 
ingly much  of  our  debate  has  been  predicated 
upon  the  fact  that  this  language  should  be 
removed  "  '« 

With  reference  to  Executive  Order  11.246, 
it  has  been  argued  that  although  this  use 
of  the  contract  power  is  extraordinary  the 
need  for  equal  employment  opportunity  Jus- 
tifies this  departure  from  traditional  con- 
cepts. Those  who  would  rush  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  cause  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  does  Justify  a  departure  from 
tbe  legislative  process  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  the  sword  of  E^Kecutlve  pwwer 
cuts  in  two  directions.  Thus,  the  first  ques- 
tion that  should  l>e  considered  in  connection 
with  Executive  Order  11,246  Is  not  whether 
equal    employment    opp)ortunlty    should    be 
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pursued  but  whether  this  means  is  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  framework  and  power 
balance  with  which  our  form  of  government 
has  successfully  endtired  Inatunerable  crises 
over  tbe  last  two  centuries. 

HiarroRT  that  sRotru)  b>  kkpcatxd 
At  another  time  in  our  nation's  history, 
the  Supreme  Court  had  ocoaslon  to  consider 
whether  a  crisis  of  similar  magnitude  justi- 
fied an  expansion  at  Executive  power.  In 
holding  that  President  Truman's  executive 
order  seizing  the  steel  mills  during  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  was  unconstitutional  despite 
the  pending  emergency, 'Justice  Douglas  in  a 
concurring  opinion  gave  the  sage  advice 
that: 

"The  languagv  of  the  Constitution  Is  not 
ambiguous  or  qualified.  It  places  not  some 
legislative  power  In  the  Congress;  Article  1, 
Section  1  says  "Ail  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  t>e  vested  in  a  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  constat  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Today  a  kindly  President  uses  the  seizure 
power  to  effect  a  wage  increase  and  to  keep 
tbe  steel  fumaoea  in  production.  Yet  to- 
morrow another  President  might  use  the 
same  power  to  prevent  a  wage  increase,  to 
curb  trade-unionists,  to  regiment  labor  as 
oppressively  as  Industry  thinks  it  has  been 
regimented  by  this  seizure."  " 

In  a  separate  concurring  opinion  in  the 
same  case.  Justice  Jackson  expressed  a  simi- 
lar view  concerning  the  overreaching  use  of 
Executive  power  that  is  highly  relevant  and 
appropriate  to  the  concept  behind  Executive 
Order  11,246: 

"The  opinions  of  Judges,  no  less  than 
executives  and  publicists,  often  suffer  tbe  in- 
firmity of  confusing  the  Issue  of  a  power's 
validity  with  the  cause  it  Is  invoked  to  pro- 
mote, of  confounding  the  permanent  execu- 
tive office  with  its  temporary  occupant.  The 
tendency  is  strong  to  emphasize  transient 
results  upon  policies — such  as  wages  or  stabi- 
lization— and  lose  sight  of  enduring  conse- 
quences upon  the  balanced  power  structure 
of  our  Republic."  '• 

CONCKXSS  DOES   NOT  BELONG   ON  THE   Sn}ELINES 

Congress  should  give  thoughtful  consid- 
eration to  and  develop  a  considered  national 
policy  on  the  use  of  the  contract  power  ex- 
empllfled  by  Executive  Order  11.246  rather 
than  stand  on  the  sidelines  and  allow  its 
proliferation  without  Congressional  guidance. 
Congress  should  decide  the  kind  of  contracts 
and  tbe  kind  of  ancillary  obligations  that  it 
will  allow  tbe  Executive  to  impose  In  dis- 
bursing the  funds  that  Congress  appropriates. 
A  mechanism  should  be  established  that  will 
insure  a  legislative  watchdog  over  the  Execu- 
tive use  of  the  contract  power  and  will  allow 
the  Executive  sufficient  flexibility  to  admin- 
ister efficiently  tbe  disbursement  of  Con- 
gressional appropriations. 

With  si>eciflc  reference  to  Executive  Order 
11,246,  Congress  should  eliminate  the  double 
standard  that  now  exists  between  employers 
generally  who  are  required  not  to  discrimi- 
nate by  Title  VII  of  the  1964  CivU  Rights 
Act,  and  employers  who,  as  Government  con- 
tractors, are  subject  to  a  different  standard 
and  a  different  enforcement  procedure  in 
measuring  their  compliance  with  the  obliga- 
tion. Tbe  Identical  obligation  imposed  by 
Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  should 
apply,  procedurally,  substantively  and  with 
equal  vigor  to  Government  contractors  with- 
out reference  to  the  extraordinary  obliga- 
tion to  take  "affirmative  action".  There  is  no 
Justification  for  the  multiplicity  of  govern- 
ment agencies  enforcing  Title  VII  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  Executive  Order 
11,246.  At  present,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance  and  every  agency 
that  awards  Government  contracts  are  all 
involved     in    enforcement     activities.    This 
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duplication  has  produced  inconsistent  en- 
forcement standards,  confusion  and  a  waste- 
ful use  of  Government  manpower  and  re- 
sources. 

Congress  should  Immediately  take  appro- 
priate steps  properly  to  realign  Congressional 
and  Executive  authority,  and  in  doing  so  it 
might  well  consider  some  further  words 
from  Justice  Jackson's  concurring  opinion 
in  Youngitovm.  Sheet  A  Tube  Company  v. 
Sawyer.  In  referring  to  the  over  extended  use 
of  the  executive  order.  Justice  Jackson  said : 

"Such  power  either  has  no  beginning  or  It 
has  no  end.  If  It  exists,  it  need  submit  to  no 
legal  restraint.  I  am  not  alcu-med  that  it 
would  plunge  us  straightway  into  dictator- 
ship, but  it  is  at  least  a  step  in  that  wrong 
direction." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"With  all  its  defects,  delays  and  inoon- 
venienoes,  men  have  discovered  no  technique 
for  long  preserving  free  government  except 
that  the  Elxecutlve  be  under  the  law,  and 
that  the  law  be  made  by  parliamentary 
deliberations"  " 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  TRADE  MESSAGE 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  a  measiire  of  President  Nixon  that  he 
made  no  effort  in  his  message  on  foreign 
trade  to  gloss  over  the  virtual  disappear- 
ance of  the  United  States  traditional 
trade  surplus. 

Statisticians  may  argue  about  how 
large  this  trade  surplus  has  been  in  re- 
cent years,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
It  has  amounted  to  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars—dollars that  were  essential  to  fi- 
nancing our  national  security  efforts.  It 
also  meant  that  jobs  lost  to  imports  were 
more  than  made  up  by  jobs  gained  in 
producing  exports. 

The  President  now  tells  us  frankly 
this  surplus  has  disappeared,  that  infla- 
tion has  eaten  it  up.  He  also  reminds  us 
that  a  number  of  foreign  coim tries  are 
fully  competitive  with  us. 
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But  the  President  does  not  tell  us  that 
this  change  in  world  affairs  means  that 
we  should  shield  ourselves  from  competi- 
tion. Quite  the  opposite.  He  properly  lists 
the  declines  in  our  trade  surplus  as  o]^ 
more  good  reason  to  get  Inflation  under 
control  and  he  warns  blunUy  that  If  we 
try  to  restore  our  surplus  by  cutting  back 
on  imports,  other  countries  will  repay  us 
by  cutting  back  on  our  exports. 

In  facing  this  issue  so  openly,  the 
President  has  come  to  the  only  POS^W^ 
conclusion.  We  must  continue  to  uphold 
the  policy  of  trade  expansion  that  has 
served  us  so  well.  But  we  must  at  the 
same  time  keep  our  costs  down  and  in- 
sist that  other  countries  open  their  mar- 
kets as  fully  to  our  products  as  we  have 
to  theirs. 

In  other  words,  the  President  proposes 
a  vigorous  policy  of  meeting  the  com- 
petition rather  than  withdrawing  from 
it  He  has  also  proposed  a  meaningful 
liberalizaUon  of  provisions  for  helping 
those  who  are  hurt  by  competition.  But 
I  am  confident  that  if  we  follow  sound 
poUcies  at  home  and  move  forward  in 
the  traditional  trade  policies  of  the 
United  States,  we  will  seldom  have  to  use 
such  provisions. 

In  this  sense,  the  President's  proposals 
add  up  to  a  complete  package.  I  beUeve 
we  should  approach  it  in  that  manner 
and  seek  to  quickly  provide  the  President 
the  modest  and  practical  authority  he 
has  requested. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  CXJNSERVATION 
AND  MANAGEMENT  ACT 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25.  1969 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  among  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  offer  legislation 
earlier  this  year  that  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  improve  the  quaUty  and  quantity 
of  timber  from  the  national  forests. 

This  large  group  of  Members,  from 
both  parties  and  from  every  area  of  the 
country,  is  supporting  this  concept  be- 
cause of  its  conviction  that  only  through 
better  timber  yields  will  it  be  possible  to 
meet  the  housmg  goals  set  by  Congress 
in  the  past. 

This  legislation  will  have  a  number  ol 
other  benefits. 

In  addition  to  providing  ample  sup- 
plies of  timber  for  the  future,  it  will  im- 
prove the  health  of  commercial  tunber 
lands  that  also  are  an  important  com- 
ponent in  our  outdoor  recreational  re- 
sources.   For    my    district,    and    others 
where  national  forests  are  located,  it  will 
provide  an  Important  stimulus  to  the 
economy,  both  by  providing  jobs  and 
by  an  increased  contribution  of  funds 
to  the  counties,  where  income  from  tim- 
ber sales  is  used  for  roads  and  schools. 
The  importance  of  this  bill  to  my  dis- 
trict and  to  Uie  Nation  has  been  pointed 
up  by  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Intercounties  Chambers 
of   Commerce   of   Northern   California. 
This  organization  represents  chambers 
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in  the  counties  of  Siskiyou.  Modoc,  Trin- 
ity, Shasta.  Lassen,  and  Tehama. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share 
that  "resolution  witii  this  House  as  an 
expression  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
National  Forest  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act,  as  it  now  is  tiUed  in  this 
House,  from  the  people  who  will  have 
much  to  do  with  making  it  work. 

The  resolution  follows : 

RESOLUTION    UE0E8  CONGMSS   TO   SUPPORT 

NATIONAL  Timber  8tn»PLT  Acjt 
Whereas,  the  National  Timber  Supply  Act 
has  been  introduced  in  Congress  and  is  now 
being  considered  by  the  House  and  Senate, 

Whereas  the  National  Timber  Supply  Act 
would  pro^de  that  the  receipts  from  timber 
sales  off  the  National  Forest  lands  would  be 
returned  to  the  NaUonal  Forests  to  provide 
for  increased  sUviculture  efforts  and  great- 
er harvests  within  tbe  sustained  yield  pro- 
trram  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and 

Whereas,  Edward  CUff.  chief  of  tbe  Forest 
service,  has  stated  that  the  National  Forests 
could  provide  an  Increased  yield  of  as  much 
as  two-thirds  If  funds  were  avaUable  for 
proper  timber  management,  and 

Whereas,  the  national  policy,  as  stated  In 
the  National  Housing  Act.  calls  for  construe- 
tlon  of  2.6  million  housing  units  annually 
for  the  next  ten  years,  compared  to  the  re- 
cent annual  average  of  1.5  mllUon  units,  and 

Whereas,  low  priced  lumber  products  are 
essential   to  provide  these   needed   housing 

units,  and  „        ,      » _* 

Whereas,  the  National  Timber  Supply  Act 
reaffirms  the  multiple-use  management  con- 
cept of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  for  national 
forest  lands,  and  ,      »„♦ 

Whereas,  the  National  Timber  Supply  Act 
vrould  provide  Increased  revenues  to  .the 
counties  in  which  national  timber  is  lo- 
cated, through   greater   volumes   of   timber 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  later 
Counties  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Northern 
CalUornla,  that  Congress  is  urged  to  support 
the  NaUonal  'Hmber  Supply  Act  and  work 
toward  Its  passage  and 

Further,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Inter  Counties  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  Northern  California  Is  directed  to  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Honorable 
Hwold  T.  Jobnson,  Senators  Alan  Cranston 
and  George  Murphy  and  other  Interested 
parties. 
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Before  I  Mabch 
(By  D.  McCoy) 

Before  I  marcb,  there  are  many  things  I  need 
to  know; 

My  intelligence  must  prevail,  or  only  a  para- 
dox will  grow. 

I  must  be  sure  that  what  I  believe  In,  Is  not 
being  misused; 

That  my  action*  stem  from  what  I  feel  and 
know,  not  because  I'm  confused. 


BEFORE  I  MARCH 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25.  1969 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker— 
To  thine  own  self  be  true.  And  it  must  fol- 
low, as  the  nlgbt  the  day.  Thou  canst  not 
then  be  false  to  any  man. 

These  words  of  William  Shakespeare, 
as  expressed  in  Hamlet,  are  particularly 
chaUenging  in  this  day  when  one  is 
confronted  with  the  proposition--to 
march  or  not  to  march  in  demonstration 
of  a  conviction. 

One  Mr.  D.  McCoy,  a  resident  of 
Carlisle.  Pa.,  in  my  congressional  district 
has  written  a  piece  entitied  "Before  I 
March,"  which  touches  on  this  subject  of 
marching.  Because  it  presents  a  Pene- 
trating examination  of  the  multiple 
facets  associated  with  the  marching 
propositions.  I  submit  it  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record : 


Tell  me  that  freedom  was.  Is,  and  always  wUl 

Assure  me,  If  the  war  stops,  more  people  wm 
not  die  across  the  sea. 

I  want  to  find  out  if  tbe  marchers  are  honeat 
and  sincere  in  what  they  protest; 

I  refuse  to  be  guided  by  those  with  an  under- 
lying motive  or  quest. 

I  must  be  certain  that  there  la  only  evU  m 
this  undeclared  war; 

Is  it  possible  to  guarantee  an  end  to  con- 
flict— now  and  forevermore? 

I  wonder  what  It's  like  to  be  responsible  for 
a  governmental  task; 

And  why  veterans,  people  of  experience, 
choose  not  to  marcb  In  a  mass. 

I  must  discover  If  freedom  Is  merely  an 
unearned,  personal  right; 

Queetlon  my  thoughts,  that  too  much  free- 
dom might  be  our  country's  bUght. 

Can  a  naUon  be  safe,  even  when  Its  citizens 
are  afraid  and  selfish? 

Those  in  another  generation— don't  they 
have  a  peaceful  wlah? 

Is  being  Isolated  a  vaUd  solution — wlU  Amer- 
ica survive  the  years; 

Or  will  this  be  the  beginning  of  more  in- 
evitable and  unpredioted  fears? 

Will  the  protestors  exclude  people  who  can- 
not cope  with  life? 

I  cannot  parade  as  a  scapegoat  for  someone 
else's  anxiety  or  inner  strife. 

Will  the  group  omit  tbe  people  who  follow 

because  it's  a  thing  that's  new; 
Or  because  someone  they  respect  shouted, 

"It's  the  moral  thing  to  do." 
Why  is  it,  If  I  do  not  march,  I'll  be  caUed 

unconcerned  and  a  hawk. 
And  U  I  Join  the  parade,  I'll  be  branded  a 

communist,  one  of  a  misled  flock? 

If  I  stay  in  the  middle,  will  I  be  labelled 
apatbetlc,  the  wearer  of  two  hats; 

What  youth  vrould  call  a  hypocrite— the 
cause  of  the  generation  gap? 

Can  a  reasonable  explanation  be  given  that 
is  not  contradictory  or  appalUng; 

Or  is  Chicken  Uttle  right— "The  sky  IS 
faUing." 


THE  GENTLEMAN  FROM  NORTH 
CAROLINA 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25.  1969 
Mr  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  November  issue  of  the  mag- 
azine under  Sea  Technology  contained 
an  editorial  paying  tribute  to  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina.  Represent- 
ative Alton  A.  Lennon. 

Mr  Lennon's  understanding  of  the 
subject  of  oceanography  is  equaled  by 
few  men  in  Washington.  He  has  served 
as  a  subcommittee  chairman  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee with  dignity  and  effectiveness. 
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The  article  follows: 

Thx  Obntlkman  Prom  North  Carolina 
(By  BobNlblock) 

In  the  consuming  pu»h  to  build  a  vital 
national  ocea.iographlc  effort,  there  Is  a 
natural  tendency  to  forget  how  far  the  pro- 
gram haa  come  In  one  decade.  Time  and  space 
do  not  always  allow  for  appropriate  recog- 
nition of  some  of  the  dedicated  men  who 
are  largely  responsible  for  this  progreea. 
There  Is,  we  feel,  some  long-overdue  tbanlu 
coming  to  one  gentleman  In  particular  and, 
therefore,  we  are  reserving  this  page  for 
that  purpose  this  month,  although  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Issue  Is  our  annual  statua 
report  on  antisubmarine  warfare. 

The  oceanography  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  it  Plsherlea  Conunlt- 
tee  has  Just  concluded  Its  heeu-lnga  on  the 
proposed  new  ocean  agency.  It  was  the  most 
crucial  round  of  hearings  In  the  subcom- 
mittee's 12-year  history  and  It  was  no  easy 
chore  for  the  subcommittee  members  and 
especially  not  for  Its  chairman.  Representa- 
tive Alton  A.  Lennon.  the  North  Carolina 
Democrat. 

We  have  had  the  i>ersonal  pleasure  of 
watching  Mr.  Lennon  in  action  diu-lng  these 
hearings  and  countless  others  that  preceded 
them.*  few  In  Congress  or  anywhere  else  In 
Government  know  the  Federal  oceanographlc 
program  as  thoroughly  as  Mr.  Lennon.  This 
knowledge  did  not  come  overnight  Since 
January.  1963.  he  hiis  been  sitting  attentively 
as  the  subcommittee  chairman,  listening  to 
one  oceanographlc  expert  after  another. 
There  is  no  question  that  he  Is  one  of  the 
few  men  in  Washington  who  has  really  heard 
just  about  everything  there  Is  to  say  about 
oceanography. 

On  many  occasions.  Mr.  Lennon  has  had 
good  cause  to  properly  dress  down  a  witness 
before  him.  but  we  have  never  seen  a  man 
or  woman  standing  before  this  subcommittee 
treated  without  complete  dignity  and  re- 
spect. While  he  can  interrogate  a  witness 
with  the  precision  of  a  skilled  surgeon,  he 
scrupulously  avoids  personal  assaults. 

Each  member  of  his  subcommittee  is 
treated  with  ttie  same  high  regard,  what- 
ever his  party  affiliation.  The  non-partisan 
(luallty  of  the  oceanography  subcommittee 
Is  no  accident;  it  was  nurtured  by  a  leader 
who  believes  firmly  that  the  subcommittee's 
business  is  a  matter  of  highest  national  Im- 
portance. 

Anyone  intimately  involved  In  oceanog- 
raphy sometimes  grows  frustrated  by  the 
setbacks,  delays  and  general  apathy  of  those 
not  bO  involved.  We  are  certain  that  Mr. 
Lennon  has  liad  his  share  of  discourage- 
ment, yet  alter  more  than  10  years  of  duty 
on  the  subcommittee,  both  as  a  member 
and  as  its  chairman,  he's  pushing  harder 
than  ever.  After  hearing  all  the  evidence,  he 
thinks  a  national  ocean  agency  is  some- 
thing worth  lighting  for — and  that  is  what 
he  IS  doing  with  all  the  skill,  time  and  energy 
at  his  disposal. 

This  dedicated  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  done  much  In  behalf  of  ocean- 
ography. 


NEW  AUDITORIUM  FOR  DAVENPORT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  25,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
hometown  of  Davenpwrt  has  for  many 
years  faced  a  problem  familiar  to  many 
cities  of  its  size.  The  problem  is  that  of 
finding  adequate  space  and  facilities  for 
various  public  events.  A  solution  to  that 
problem  is  now  in  sight  in  the  form  of 
an    auditorium    being    constructed    by 
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Palmer  College  of  Chiropractic.  The 
building  will  be  known  as  Alumni-Anton 
Meister  Hall  and  will  seat  5.100  persons. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  following  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  and  to  voice  my 
personal  appreciation  to  Dr.  David 
Palmer,  president  of  the  college,  and  his 
staff: 

IProm   the   Times-Democrat.  Nov.   18.    19691 
It's  a  Plus  fOR   Davenport 

Davenport,  which  long  has  been  able  to 
count  the  Palmer  College  of  Chiropractic  an 
asset.  Is  on  the  way  to  collecting  another 
dividend. 

Alumni-Anton  Meister  Hall,  for  which 
ground  has  been  broken  at  Eleventh  and 
Brady  Streets,  promises  to  supply  at  least  In 
part  a  lack  which  has  been  sorely  felt  In 
this  city  for  years. 

Projected  primarily  to  serve  college  pur- 
poses. It  will  meet  general  public  needs  as  It 
shelters  gatherings  of  up  to  5.100  persons. 

It  should  spell  the  end  of  frustration  in 
efforts  to  accommodate  auto,  boat  and  home 
shows,  the  larger  musical  events,  sports  con- 
tests, exhibits  and  various  commercial 
presentations. 

For  the  Palmer  College  of  Chiropractic,  of 
course,  it  means  solution  of  the  problem  of 
providing  adequately  for  annual  homecom- 
ing crowds,  freeing  the  school  and  the  thou- 
sands gathering  for  the  programs  from  the 
uncertainties  of  the  weather. 

At  the  same  time,  it  enables  Davenport  to 
compete  with  other  and  larger  centers  in  pro- 
vidlnT  "le  assembly  facilities  which  are  In- 
dlspci.suble  to  a  thriving  city.  Thus  It  rep- 
re.sents  a  long  step  up. 

The  Palmer  College  of  Chiropractic  admin- 
istration deserves  unstinted  credit  for  the 
undertaking.  It  also  merits  the  full  under- 
standing and  support  of  the  community. 
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As  Adm.  T.  H.  Moorer.  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  says  in  the  foreword 
to  Mr.  Kreh's  book: 

The  history  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Is  one  of 
brave  men  and  women  whoee  skills,  dedica- 
tion and  hard  work  over  the  years  have 
enabled  our  Navy  and  our  American  way  of 
life  to  be  what  they  are  today.  The  Navy's 
tradition  of  victory  is  a  heriatge  of  which 
our  countrymen  are  Justifiably  proud — and 
one  which  Naval  Reservists  have  helped  to 
make  a  reality. 

The  story  of  our  Navy  citizen  sailors 
has  long  needed  telling  and  Mr.  Kreh, 
a  writer  of  skill  and  perception,  has  told 
it  well.  This  is  neither  a  dry  history  nor 
an  organization  manual.  It  is  a  story  of 
people,  of  the  individual  men  from  all 
walks  of  life  who  make  up  the  Naval 
Reserve.  I  doubt  that  many  Members  of 
Congress  are  aware  of  the  incredible  va- 
riety of  jobs  that  Naval  Reservists  do — 
you  can  learn  about  that  in  this  book.  I 
think  the  Members  will  also  find  par- 
ticularly interesting  the  six  chapters  on 
the  kind  of  difficult  and  dangerous  as- 
signments that  Naval  Reservists  have 
performed  and  are  performing  in  Viet- 
nam. Their  storj-  is  told  by  a  wnter  who 
has  a  singular  flair  for  telling  a  good 
action  story. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Association  is  to 
be  commended  for  performing  a  truly 
valuable  service  in  helping  to  bring  this 
interesting  and  informative  book  to  prmt. 
I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  read  it. 


CITIZEN  SAILORS'— AUTHOR  WIL- 
LIAM R.  KREH  TELLS  THE  STORY 
OP  NAVAL  RESERVISTS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  25,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  times  of  strident  dissent  and  public 
protest,  when  patriotism  seems  to  be  a 
dubious  attribute  in  the  minds  of  some. 
it  is  fitting  to  remember  and  recognize 
the  thousands  of  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  feel  it  is  their  patriotic  duty 
to  voluntarily  help  keep  our  country  alert 
and  strong  as  members  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve. 

A  new  book,  'Citizen  Sailors."  by  Wil- 
liam R.  Kreh,  has  just  been  published  by 
the  David  McKay  Co.  of  New  York,  that 
should  help  bring  some  much  needed 
recognition  to  this  silent  and  often  un- 
heralded group  of  loyal  Americans.  Tliis 
book,  written  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  Association,  relates 
the  stirring  story  of  how  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve  has  earned  and  maintains  a  rep- 
utation for  dedicated  service  to  this  Na- 
tion. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these 
citizen  sailors  of  our  Navy  who  for  nearly 
200  years,  from  the  days  of  the  naval 
mihtias  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  have 
proved  to  be  such  a  vital  element  in  our 
Nation's  seapowtr  and  military  prepared- 
ness. 


NOT  SUPPORTING  OUR  PRESENT 
POLICIES  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1969 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  rather  unusual  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  David  Whelan. 
Mrs.  Whelan  indicates  in  her  cor- 
respondence that  she  is  the  mother  of  six 
children — five  of  whom  are  sons.  She 
therefore  has  a  special  concern. 

The  main  reason  Mrs.  Whelan  wrote 
to  me  was  that  she  resents  the  fact  that. 
because  she  was  not  out  demonstrating 
during  the  October  15.  and  November  15 
moratorium  days,  she  is  considered  by 
the  present  administration  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  putative  "Silent  Majority." 
who  support  our  country's  present  course 
of  action  in  Vietnam. 

She  has  requested  that  I.  as  her  rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  act  as  her  voice 
to  let  the  administration  know  that  all 
who  do  not  march  or  protest  volubly,  are 
not  supporting  our  present  policies  in 
Vietnam.  In  an  effort  to  assist  her,  I 
would  like  to  insert  her  letter  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  The  first  paragraph 
will  be  omitted,  as  it  deals  with  previous 
correspondence. 

I'he  letter  follows: 

LoNC  Branch,  N.J.. 

November  17, 1969. 
Dear  Mr.  Howard:  But  this  Is  not  what  I 
am   writing   to  you   about   now.   It  concerns 
the  President's  speech.  In  which  I  was  very 
disappointed. 

I  have  five  sons,  and  hope  desperately  that 
this  Is  not  their  destiny,  to  fight  In  every 
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war  our  President  and  other  representatives 
tell  U8  Is  strategically  Important  for  the 
safety  of  our  country. 

I  resent  strongly  that  because  we  have 
not  demonstrated  on  Moratorium  days,  that 
we  backed  his  speech.  My  husband  Is  against 
the  Vietnam  war.  too,  but  he  did  not  wish 
me  to  go  to  the  Monmouth  Shopping  Cen- 
ter in  Eatontown.  He  believes  this  would  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  I  respected 
his  wishes.  My  daughter  called  from  Wagner 
College  and  asked  If  she  could  go  to  Washing- 
ton D  C.  I  told  her  If  her  father  didn't  want 
me  to  go  to  the  Shopping  Center  and  inarch, 
he  wouldn't  want  her  to  go  to  Washington. 
She  respected  our  wishes.  But  her  friends 
had  called  their  parents  and  were  going.  I 
assumed  that  some  might  not  have  had 
their  parents  blessings,  but  a  good  many 
didn't  have  strong  objections. 

Her  father  told  me  to  write  letters  and  this 
Is  what  I  told  my  daughter  to  do.  I  voted  for 
the  18  yr.  old  vote  mainly  because  these  kids 
would  have  a  say  in  what  happens  to  their 
lives  What  right  have  we  to  tell  an  18  or  19 
year  old  to  lay  down  his  very  life  for  our 
protection,  and  then  tell  him  he  hasn't  got 
the  common  sense  to  vote  with  equal  Judg- 
ment as  citizens  21  yrs.  and  older? 

I  have  great  admiration  for  the  majority 
of    the    young    people.    An    example    of    why 
happened    last   Christmas    at    Kennedy   Air- 
port Our  son  was  on  stand-by  and  we  waited 
the  whole  evening  surrounded  by  so-called 
■Hippies."  This  is  what  we  felt  anyway,  when 
we  first  sat  down.  As  we  waited  we  listened 
to  them  and  watched  their  courtesy  to  one 
another.  They  had  been   there  all  that  day 
and  the  night  before.  At   12:30  AM  we  were 
told  there  would  be  no  more  flights  out  that 
night    We   had   relatives  living   nearby   and 
stayed  there    We  arrived  back  at  the  airport 
at  6  30  AM  and  there  were  the  same  ones, 
sleeping  on  the  chairs  At  about  seven  thirty, 
eveivone  cot  in  line  patiently  and  with  the 
same   courtesy.    Luckily    they    put    an   extra 
flight   on   and  everyone   was  accommodated. 
But   for  how   long   can   people's   patience   be 
tested?  What  Would  have  happened  If  they 
were   told   no  more  stand-by  that  day,  and 
because   thev   were   unable   to  pay  full-fare, 
were  also  unable  to  catch  their  plane? 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  Peace  Marchers  would  fight  to 
their  death  to  defend  our  country  here,  as 
would  mv  sons  and  husband.  But  fighting 
in  foreign  countries  and  where  there  Is  also 
so  much  corruption,  with  ours  sons'  blood 
has  gone  too  long. 

so  would  you  kindly  voice  our  opinion,  be- 
cause this  time  next  year.  If  It's  the  same.  I 
am  not  promising  you  or  my  husband  that 
I  would  not  march  behind  such  men  as  Dr. 
Spock.  Not  being  able  to  afford  the  trip  to 
Washington.  D.C.,  Monmouth  shopping  cen- 
ter Will  have  to  do, 

Verv  trulv  yours. 

Mrs.  David  Whelan. 

Long  Branch,  N.J. 
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octane  marketing  practices  in  the  gaso- 
line industry.  J  .      « 

This  statement  was  prepared  by  five 
law  students  at  George  Washingtx)n 
University  Law  School  and  filed  recently 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
its  consideration  of  the  problems  raised 
by  the  report: 

BEFORE    the    federal    TRADE     COMMISSION     IN 

THE  Matter  of  the  Posting  of  Research 

OCTANE    RATINGS    ON    GASOLINE    DISPENSING 

Pomps 

REQUEST    FOK    PROMULGATION    OF    A    RULE 

Introduction 
The  following  report  on  the  marketing 
practices  of  the  gasoline  Industry  was  pre- 
pared by  students  at  the  George  Washington 
University  Law  School.  The  purpose  of  the 
report  Is  to  present  an  analysis  of  the  gaso- 
line market  from  the  consumer's  point  of 
view  It  is  proposed  that  both  a  rule  be 
promulgated  requiring  the  posting  of  re- 
search octane  ratings,  in  a  clear  and  con- 
spicuous manner  on  all  gasoline  dispensing 
pumps  and  that  the  gasoline  Industry  prac- 
tices of  dual  distribution  and  exchange 
agreements  be  reexamined  taking  into  full 
account  the  deceptive  effects  of  these  prac- 
tices on  the  consumer.  It  is  felt  that  these 
steps  are  necessary  to  enable  the  consumer 
of  gasolln-?  to  make  a  fully  informed  buying 
decision. 

Marketing  practices  in  the  gasoline  In- 
dustry have  structured  the  channels  of  dis- 
tribution of  gasoline  into  a  complex  maze 
for  the  consumer.  He  Is  Incapable  of  ascer- 
taining either  the  quality  of  the  product 
or  the  components  of  pricing.  Gasoline  is  an 
anonvmous  product  to  the  consumer  He 
knows  only  that  he  is  buying  a  petroleum 
product,  that  it  has  been  transformed  into 
gasoline  at  a  refinery,  that  it  is  the  fuel  re- 
quired for  his  automobile,  and  that  it  may 
be  procured  at  his  local  gasoline  station.  The 
consumer  never  sees  the  ga&ollne  he  pur- 
chases. He  has  no  idea  of  what  is  m  It.  He 
has  no  way  to  objectively  distinguish  one 
gasoline  from  another.  He  is  unable  to  dis- 
unguish  one  quality  claim  from  another. 
Finally  he  lacks  the  sophisticated  knowledge 
necessary  to  determine  if  his  engines  fuel 
requirement*  are  being  satisfied.  But  he  must 
use  gasoline.  He  accepts  the  maze. 

Previous  examinations  of  gasoline  market- 
ng    practices    have    systematically   excluded 
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HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday.  November  25,  1969 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  active  interest  and  concern  with 
public  issues  and  problems  being  demon- 
strated today  by  so  many  of  our  young 
lawyers  and  law  students  Is  an  excellent 
sign  As  an  example  of  the  new  role 
being  played  by  these  young  advocates. 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  the  following  statement  on 


the  effects  of  those  practices  upon  the  con 
sumer.     Anti-competitive     practices     m     tae 
gasoline    industry    have    been    fully    investi- 
gated '  with  only  one  serious  defect   Industry 
marketing     practices     ^re     irrelevant    when 
treated   in   the   vacuum   of   what   effect   the 
practices  have  on  components  of  the  industry. 
Bv  definition,  marketing   includes  the  con- 
stimer  The  most  flawless  distribution  system 
v^'ould  be  useless  without  the  consumer.  For 
this    reason,    the    intra-industnal    approach 
to  the  evaluation  of  gasoline  marketing  prac- 
tices  must   be   substituted  by  a   consumer- 
oriented  approach.^  We  deem  it  necessary  to 
apply    this    consumer-oriented    approach    to 
the   current   octane   rating  hearings.  At  the 
risk  of  being  accused  of   attempting  to  re- 
write history,   we  also  deem   it  necessary  to 
apply  this  approach  retroactively  to  the  pre- 
vfous    gasoline    marketing    practice    reports. 
Dual  distribution 
The  industry's  practice  of  offering  Identi- 
cal products  to  the  consumer  through  two 
different     outlets— "dual     distribution        Is 
often  accompanied  by  the  practice  of    dual 
brandlng'-maklng    one   available   under   a 
known  brand  name  and  the  other  under  an 
unbranded  or  private  name.  These  practices, 
which  are  common  In  the  gasoline  Industry, 
can  be  deceptive  and  unfair  to  the  consumer 
when  they  are  carried  out  in  a  fashion  which 
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leads  the  buyer  to  mistakenly  believe  that 
the  lower-priced  unbranded  gasoUne  Is 
inferior. 

Because  the  nxajor  refining  companies,  as 
well  as  many  larger  Independent  refining 
companies,  produce  substantially  more  gaso- 
line than  they  are  able  to  sell  through  the 
normal  channels  of  distribution,  additional 
channels  of  distribution  are  uUlized.  The  use 
of  multiple  channels  of  distribution  Is  an 
obvious  solution  to  the  refiner's  dilemma  of 
overproduction.  The  consumer-oriented  ap- 
proach compels  us  to  ask  how  multiple  chan- 
nel distribution  effects  the  consumer. 

Dual  distribution  has  been  defined  as  the 
practice  of  "marketing  products  simulta- 
neously through  two  different  channels  of 
distribution — one  an  Independent  distribu- 
tor and  the  other  owned  by  the  marketer. 
or  both  Independent  ".'  Dual  branding,  that 
species  of  dual  distribution  utilized  by  major 
branded  refining  companies,  has  been  de- 
fined as  "the  practice  by  some  manufacturers 
of  selling  their  branded  goods  through  one 
channel  and  simultaneously  marketing  the 
same  product  In  unbranded  form  through 
another  distribution  channel."*  These  defi- 
nitions which  are  entirely  proper  to  the 
intra-lndustrlal  approach,  must  now  be  re- 
jected and  substituted  by  the  following 
definitions : 

"Dual  distribution  (or  dual  availability)  — 
the  fact  of  identical  products  being  distrib- 
uted and  made  available  to  consumers 
through  two  different  outlets. 

"Dual  branding — the  fact  of  distribution 
and  availability  to  the  consumer  of  identical 
products,  in  branded  form  at  one  outlet  and 
unbranded  (or  private  branded)  form  at 
another  outlet." 

Multiple  availability  of  Identical  products 
is  a  common  practice  In  the  gasoline  Indus- 
try. Major  brand  refiners  often  sell  their  ex- 
cess gasoline  to  private  brand  or  Independ- 
ent dealers  at  prices  substantially  below 
those  quoted  their  own  regular  branded 
dealers.  The  fact  that  the  product  sold  to 
both  branded  dealers  and  private  brand  or 
independent  dealers  is  of  like  grade  and 
quality,  at  least,  and  often  Identical,  raises 
important  legal  questions.^  The  unbranded 
gasoline  Is  the  same  exact  product,  without 
the  benefit  of  the  brand  name,  but  with  a 
price  two  to  three  times  less  than  the  con- 
sumer Is  willing  to  attribute  to  the  lack  of  a 
brand  name.' 

Dual  distribution   by   the   gasoline  Indus- 
try deceives  the  consumer.  With  none  of  the 
recent    consumer    legislation'    applicable    ta 
gasoline  "labeling",  and  with  no  comprehen- 
sive overall  rating  system,   the  consumer  is 
unable    to   realize   the   advantages   of   dual 
avallablUtv  because  the  branded  product  la 
differentiated    in    his    mind    from    the    un- 
branded    product.'    Branded    gasolines    con- 
tain additives  while  unbranded  dealers  make 
no  such  claims.  Branded  gasolines  are  n;ore 
expensive,   which   Inevitably   leads   the   con- 
sumer   to    the    assumption    that    the    higher 
priced  gasoline  Is  "better  ".  This  assumption 
Is  made  with  no  other  tangible  quality  fac- 
tors known  or  made  available.  The  consumer 
reasons   that   there  must   be   something  in- 
ferior about  cheaper  Caroline.  The  consumer, 
unable    to    objectively    determine    why    the 
price   differential  exists,   tries   to  rationalize 
this  difference.  Dual  distribution.  Instead  of 
providing  dual  availability  to  the  consumer, 
has  confused  him  into  the  misconception  that 
unbranded  gasoline  Is  a  product  Inferior  to 
branded  gasoline. 

Dual  distribution,  from  an  intra-lndustriai 
viewpoint,  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  Insta- 
bUltv  in  the  gasoline  industry.'  Discrimina- 
tory "pricing  practices  which  characterize  dual 
distribution  have  the  potential  of  causing 
serious  damage,  if  not  complete  destruction 
to  free  and  open  competition.-^  The  list  of 
persons  In  some  way  injured  by  dual  brand- 
ing m  the  refined  petroleum  Industj^  is  long, 
n  fact,  neariy  all  inclusive.  It  Is  abundantly 
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dear  that  th«  major  brand  refiner  has  the 
advantage  over  tbe  smaller  Independent  re- 
finer aa  a  result  of  a  combination  of  econo- 
mies of  scale  and  a  captive  branded  market." 
On  the  retail  price  level,  the  branded  dealer 
who  sells  his  branded  gasoline  for  one  or  two 
cents  above  the  non-branded  dealer  must  p>ay 
from  four  to  sis  cents  more  than  his  non- 
branded  counterpart  for  the  same  product. 
But.  one  Is  reminded  that  although  it  ap- 
pears that  th«  non-branded  Independent 
dealer  Is  on  top  In  a  price  war,  the  Independ- 
ent dealer  must  finance  his  losses,  while  the 
branded  dealer  la  enjoying  a  guaranteed  mar- 
gin, regardless  of  how  long  the  price  war 
continues  or  how  low  the  price  dips.  The 
major-brand  refiner,  undisciplined  and  un- 
willing to  restrain  output,  is  the  only  one 
who  gains  from  overproduction. 

The  argument  that  consumers  benefit  from 
price  wars  and  from  the  market  instability 
caused  by  dual  distribution  Is  fallacious  In 
that,  although  the  consumer  in  the  isolated 
price  war  zone  temporarily  benefits  from  re- 
duced prices,  he  later  suffers  the  effects  of 
reduced  competition.  Also,  major  gasoline 
companies  have  been  known  to  Increase 
prices  outside  the  price  war  zones  to  absorb 
losses  stenuning  from  isolated  price  wars. 

The  Ideal  of  dual  availability  is  a  state  In 
which  tb*  consumer  has  access  to  the  infor- 
mation which  would  enable  him  to  make  a 
rational  buying  decision  based  on  the  sub- 
stantive characteristics  of  the  product,  know- 
ing exactly  what  products  can  be  procured 
at  which  outlets.  Dual  distribution  as  it  la 
presently  practiced  by  the  gasoline  Industry 
is  deceptive  in  that  It  perpetuates  miscon- 
ceptions with  regard  to  product  character- 
istics, it  serves  the  Industry  without  either 
educating  or  benefiting  the  consumer,  and  it 
Insures  that  the  consumer  will  remain  either 
misinformed  or  generally  uninformed  about 
substantive  product  characteristics. 

It  Is  probably  not  deceptive  per  ae  that  the 
consumer  is  unable  to  determine  what  type 
of  branded  gasoline  he  is  purchasing  at  a 
private,  or  independent  dealer,  or  whether 
it  is  the  same  gasoline  (like  grade  and  qual- 
ity). However,  the  fact  that  the  consumer 
is  not  informed  of  substantive  product  char- 
acteristics, and  does  not  have  a  compre- 
hensive overall  rating  system  by  which  he 
may  make  a  rational  buying  decision  pro- 
vides for  a  moet  deceptive  situation. 
Exchange  agreements 

Exchange  agreements  are  arrangements  be- 
tween refiners  whereby  they  market  each 
others  gasoline  as  their  own.  The  agreements 
are  usually  entered  into  for  reasons  of  geo- 
graphical convenience,  but  they  are  unfair 
to  the  consumer  because  they  deprive  him  of 
the  benefits  of  free  competition. 

Am  exchange  agreement  is  a  contractual 
arrangement  between  two  refiners  In  which 
one  produces  a  specified  quantity  and  grade 
of  gasoline  and  exchanges  It  for  a  like  grade 
and  volume  of  gasoline  produced  by  the 
other.  Exchange  agreements  are  entered  into 
to  save  the  expense  of  gasoline  cross-hauls 
into  an  area  In  which  a  company  markets 
gasoline,  but  In  which  It  has  no  refinery  or 
product  pipe  Una. 

Through  the  years,  gasoline  exchange 
agreements  have  generally  become  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  gasoline  marketing  structure. 
Few  companies  have  refineries  near  all  the 
markets  which  they  serve,  because  the  econ- 
omies of  large  scale  refineries  are  suffici- 
ently great  so  that  seldom  Is  It  desirable  for 
the  companies  to  scatter  small  refineries 
throughout  the  marketing  territory.  The  re- 
sults of  gasoline  exchanges  Include  the  abil- 
ity of  the  companies  to  reduce  costs  through 
the  elimination  of  cross  shipment  of 
products. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  an  exchange 
agreement  Is  the  Hawaii  arrangement.  There 
is  only  one  refinery  in  the  state,  and  it  is 
owned  by  Standard  Oil  of  California.  The 
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four  other  major  oil  companies  which  mar- 
ket gasoline  In  Hawaii  (Shell.  Tidewater. 
Union,  and  Texaco)  obtain  their  require- 
ments of  regular  gasoline  from  the  Stand- 
ard refinery  under  exchange  agreements.  The 
Hawaiian  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  m 
1963  requesting  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission : 

"Conduct  an  investigation  into  the  ship- 
ping, distribution,  sales  and  pricing  prac- 
tices of  all  companies  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  importing  natural  gas,  gasoline,  fuel, 
and  lubricating  oils,  and  aU  other  petroleum 
products  into  the  State  of  HawaU  ...  to  de- 
termine If  there  exists,  or  heretofore  existed, 
any  illegal  monopoly,  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  price  fixing,  tie-ln  sales, 
or  any  other  violation  of  Federal  law."  " 

One  reason  for  the  above  legislation  order 
may  have  been  the  fact  that  out  of  660 
gasoline  stations  (76%  of  them  surrounding 
Honolulu )  selling  five  major  brands  of  gaso- 
line, there  appears  to  be  little  If  any  price 
competition  at  the  retail  level,  with  price 
wars  practically  non-existent." 

It  is  maintained  that  ".  .  .  exchange  agree- 
ments .  .  .  foster  competition  rather  than 
restrain  It",  and  ".  .  .  the  existence  of  such 
agreements  in  our  industry  has  no  material 
eHect  upon  the  product  quality  of  the  par- 
ties to  such  agreements."  "  Sun  Oil  assures 
that  "Sun's  very  limited  arrangements  of  this 
kind  (product  exchange  agreements)  have 
no  effect  on  the  proprietary  character  of  its 
products." "  American  Oil,  likewise,  states 
•|Tlhe  fact  that  American  resells,  under 
Its  own  brand,  gasoline  received  from  another 
refiner  pursuant  to  an  exchange  agreement, 
does  not  mean  that  the  motoriat  enjoys  no 
real  difference  In  dealing  with  American  as 
opposed  to  other  oil  companies."  '• 

There  are  many  reasons  why  exchange 
agreements  may  be  harmful  to  the  con- 
sumer. Within  the  industry  the  larger  oil 
companlea  will  naturally  exchange  only 
with  other  large  oil  companies.  OaaoUne  will 
not  be  sold  to  a  marketer  who  has  few  re- 
delivery points.  Thus  exchange  agreements 
minimize  price  competition  because  the  small 
companies,  who  have  little  to  offer  the  ma- 
jors, are  usually  unable  to  exchange  with 
them.  The  consumer  thus  loses  the  benefit 
of  competition  and  feels  the  effect  In  the 
price  which  he  pays  for  his  gasoline."  Be- 
cause the  larger  oil  companies  are  dealing 
at  less  than  "arms  length"  terms,  their  col- 
lusive and  co-operative  efforts  cause  prices 
to  be  much  the  same  In  an  area,  at  least 
among  the  major  branded  types  of  gasoline. 

In  Hawaii,  for  instance,  the  consumer  will 
pay  the  same  price  for  all  major  gasollnea, 
because  the  exchange  agreements  have  effec- 
tively eliminated  any  price  competition.  If 
one  of  the  major  oil  companies  selling  gas 
in  Hawaii,  but  not  refining  it  did  try  to 
lower  the  price  to  increase  volume,  his  sup- 
plier might  simply  terminate  the  exchange 
agreement.  This  would  leave  him  with  one 
gasoline  station  and  nothing  to  sell.  Due  to 
these  exchange  agreements,  the  benefits  of 
free  competition  are  lost  to  the  consumer. 

The  industry  has  admitted  that  In  some 
cases  the  additive  packages  are  not  added. 
It  should  be  deceptive  advertising  per  ae  lot 
A  dealer  to  advertise  a  branded  gasoline  and 
then  sell  a  gasoline  not  refined  by  that 
branded  refiner  and  without  the  additive 
package  of  that  refiner. 

Octane  ratings 

Octane  ratings  are  the  best  known  Indices 
of  the  quality  of  a  gasoline.  They  are  not 
made  available  to  the  consumer,  however. 
For  the  consumer  to  make  a  fully  informed 
choice  between  the  various  brands  and 
grades  of  gasolines  the  octane  ratings  should 
be  disclosed. 

Even  If  the  consumer  gets  the  particular 
brand  of  gasoline  which  he  believes  he  Is 
buying,  and  even  If  he  gets  all  the  particiUar 
additives    promised    by    the    advertising    of 
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the  particular  gasoline,  still  the  consumer 
is  afforded  no  objective  criterloo  on  which 
to  base  his  purchase  of  that  gasoline  as 
compared  to  some  other  brand.  Such  a 
criterion  does  exist. 

That  criterion  is  the  octane  rating  of 
any  given  gaaoUne.  The  problem  facing  the 
gasoline  consumer  has  only  been  his  lack 
of  knowledge  about  what  octane  really  1b, 
The  consumer  usually  believes  that  the 
higher  the  octane  number  the  better  the 
gasoline.  Yet  for  a  given  engine  there  Is  a 
particular  octane  requirement  under  most 
driving  conditions.  Octane  of  a  higher  rating 
than  required  will  do  nothing  to  increase 
performance  while  octane  of  a  lower  rating 
may  damage  the  engine  if  used  too  much. 
On  the  lower  side  of  the  scale  the  driver 
should  be  able  to  hear  the  knocking  of  his 
engine  caused  by  a  fuel  of  too  low  an  octane 
and  then  switch  to  a  fuel  of  a  higher  octane 
meeting  the  requirement  of  his  engine. 

However,  the  consumer  has  no  means  to 
compare  fue?8.  Thus,  he  may  overcompensate 
for  a  fuel  of  too  low  an  octane.  For  ex- 
ample, the  requirement  for  the  consumer's 
engine  might  be  94  octane.  The  regular  gaso- 
line at  his  station  might  be  93  octane.  His 
engine  knocks.  He  switches  to  the  sta- 
tion's premium  fuel  of  a  99  octane  rating. 
The  consumer's  cost  Is  substantially  in- 
creased. But  if  octane  ratings  were  posted, 
the  consumer  would  be  able  to  see  that  the 
station  next  door  has  a  regular  fuel  of  94 
or  95  octane  which  he  oould  try,  and  there- 
by find  the  fuel  for  his  engine's  good  per- 
formance at  a  (air  cost. 

Now.  the  consumer  does  not  have  such  a 
tool  for  rational  choice.  Naturally  the  gaso- 
line companies  would  like  every  possible 
motorist  to  buy  premium  gasoline.  If  given 
only  a  choice  between  regular  and  premium 
many  motorists  will  certainly  be  attracted 
by  the  connoUtlon  of  higher  quality  In- 
herent In  the  word  premium.  "Car  owners 
[arel  still  encouraged  to  buy  premium  rather 
than  regular  when  in  doubt — a  doubt  that 
the  Industry  itself  perpetuates  by  not  giving 
the  buyer  the  necessary  Information  to  help 
him  decide  what  his  car  needs."  =" 

The  main  argument  against  using  octane 
as  a  means  of  rating  gasolines  is  that  oc- 
tane Is  but  one  of  m&ny  qualities  in  a  gaso- 
line. This  Is  certainly  true.  There  may  be 
as  many  as  twenty-one  identifiable  qualities 
In  a  gasoline.  Each  of  the  companies  stresses 
one  or  more  of  Us  additives — for  example, 
mileage,  detergent,  or  acceleration.  However, 
all  gasolines  contain  these  additives.  The 
only  difference  Is  in  the  particular  blending 
or  concentration  of  each.  The  Important 
point  is  that  all  the  companies  use  octane 
rating  as  the  standard  means  of  determining 
the  basic  quality  of  their  gasolines.  When 
gusoUnes  are  exchanged  between  companies, 
the  basis  for  the  agreement  Is  quantity  and 
octane  rating.  Each  company  receiving  the 
gasoline    then    injects    Its    own    additives. 

Furthermore,  the  main  testa  run  on  gaso- 
line quality  for  the  Industry  use  octane  as 
a  chief  index.  The  Ethyl  Co.  makes  monthly 
checks  on  gasoUnea.  distributing  the  octane 
ratings  to  the  manufacturers.  The  ratings 
are  coded  as  to  company,  but  many  In  the 
Industry  say  these  codes  are  easily  broken. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  also  conducts  a  bi- 
annual report  of  octanes  which  goes  only 
to  the  government  and  the  manufacturers. 
Octane  tests  are  also  made  by  DuPont.  In 
some  cases  the  companies  run  spiot  checks 
on  their  competitors,  again  for  octane 
rating. 

It  l!«  claimed  that  octane  is  but  one  of  many 
qualities  in  a  gasoline.  Yet  octane  rating  is 
consistently  used  as  a  prime  index  of  qual- 
ity in  tests  conducted  on  their  gasolines  by 
them  and  for  them.  All  gasolines  must  have 
certain  qualities.  One  gasoline  may  take 
you  a  little  farther,  a  little  faster,  with  a 
little  less  wear  on  yoxu-  engine.  It  is  pre- 
ferred that  you  use  premium  to  do  it.  The  fact 
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that  you  may  get  more  of  certain  «w»dltl'» 
m  premium  gasoune  (Humble  admits  that 
Its  reguUr  gasoUne  contains  only  two  of  the 
iu^Kv«  contained  In  its  Pr^^  ^ 
a  factor  which  the  companies  might  Uke  to 
mrt^er  stress  In  their  advertising.  Howew. 
"If  we  continue  to  insist  ...  that  a  gaso- 
Une IS  better  because  It  contains  »  ^ertal^ 
Uigredlent.  when  practically  all  of  them  do. 
Sf  ^  not  asking  for  a  'truth  }^^-^vertis. 

mg-    bill    that    would    «te°<l . '=°t^"'^nrf 
Syond  what  exUts  now?   It  is  this  sklrt- 
mlthe  edge  of  legaUty.  staying  Just  a  shade 
short  of  untruth,  that  ^^<^^"^'±^ 
There  Is  some  question  as  to  Jhlch  octt^ 
rating  method  is  best.  The  Industry  seems 
t^    llin    towards    the    road    methc^    while 
continuing  to  claim  that  octane  U  not  a 
^  index   of   quauty.   The   road   method, 
ihouah    is   quite   expensive   because   It   re- 
JSS^s  a  fleet  Of  cars.  As  a  nationwide  rating 
system  the  road  method  might  be  Prohibi- 
tively expensive.  However,  the  research  oc- 
t^e  nL^r,  as  sUted,  Is  consistentiy  u*^ 
inthe  major  gasoline  tests.  M  it  does  not  ex- 
^ti?  r^ict  'the  need  of  a  Particular  c«^ 
me  driver  will  stiU  be  able  to  know  if  he 
is  using  a  gasoline  of  too  low  an  octane  far 
his  eSne.  It  is  argued  that  the  driver  wo^ 
be  able  to  detect  a  gasoline  of  too  low  an 
octane  without  the  octane  being  posted.  -The 
J^lnt  IS  that  the  driver  might  pass  by  a 
^Une  of  sufficient  octane  for  one  of  un- 
necessarily high  octane.  »   ».„   „ 
The  research   octane   number  must  be   a 
good  index  of  gasoime  or  It  would  no»be 
Led  so  prevalenuy   in  the  ^'^^^^^ 
Motor  CO.  gives  ttie  gasoime-englnc  requ^- 
^"ts  of  its  cars  in  research  octane  nx^bers_ 
^rlence  has  shown  that  of  the  standard 
t^avaUable    Research    Octane    Number 
give*  the  closest  approximation  to  Uie  anti- 
taiock   qualities    of    typical    gasolines    when 
used  in  engmes  of  most  current  types  of  pas- 
senger cars  "  '^  Forced  to  chose  Priorities  .  .  _ 
theTmoet  important  factor  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  engine  is  tiie  octane  potential  of 

the  fuel."  *4„~. 

Another  argument  against  octane  ratings 

is  the  belief  that  there  would  be  oit^ne/ «;7„ 
"TO  think  that  large  refineries  might  give 
away  octanes  is  ludicrous.  A  l^^K"  ««f^7. 
which  can  reduce  Its  consumption  of  tetra- 
Tthvl  1^  (important  in  raising  octane)  by 
rSth  of  a  nSuillter  per  gallon  has  poten- 
tiiU  savings  of  at  least  a  thousand  doUa^  a 
day  "'  Ntost  likely  the  octanes  would  tend 
to  group  into  a  few  uniform  areas. 

It  is  also  argued  that  the  rating  of  gaso- 
lines would  be  prohibitively  expensive.  Yet 
the  tnlS  spends  $14  milUon  a  year  to  give 
away  tree  Zp^ln  1966-67  the  f  d^tnrjP^nt 
jToo  million  on  games.  Aside  ^^om  that  the 
gasoline  companies  already  mak«  use  of  their 
o^  periodic  ratings,  the  monthly  rating  of 
?he  EUiyl  CO..  and  the  biannual  reports  of 
the  Bmeau  of  Mines.  AU  that  needs  to  be 
doneu^turn  these  reports  over  to  the  con- 
sumer via  posting  on  gasoline  pumps  A  five 
staTsystem'^each  star  slgnUylng  »  Particular 
spread  in  octane,  seems  to  work  weU  in 
Brtt^.  Also,  two  states.  Virginia  and  Flor- 
ida, manage  to  rate  their  gasolines. 

The  consumer  might  be  confused  by 
octane  ratings.  With  slight  education  t^at 
can  be  easily  remedied.  With  posting  he  will 
^Sll^^ly  be  in  a  better  position  than  he 
Is  now  having  absolutely  no  means  to  ob- 
ecuvliy^now  what  gasoline  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  good  performance  of  his  car 
He  Is  furnished  with  claims  and  super- 
claims  but  no  objective  standard. 

Furthermore,  the  consumer  does  not  know 
what  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
oil  numbers  mean.  StlU  he  buys  S^A.E.  10-20 
motor  oil  because  it  Is  recommended  In  his 
car  owner's  manual.  He  changes  to  a  dif- 
ferent oil  If  driving  in  the  mountains  or 
the  desert.  (A  frequent  argument  Is  that 
the   oltane    requirement   Is    less    m   Denver 


than  in  New  York.)   But  all  car  numufac 
turers  could  easily  give  the  octane  r«l^« 
ments  of  their  cars  and  «P«;"y  t^^  ^?^! 
that  might  occur  because  of  different  dm 
iS  conditions.  This  is  done  for  motor  °11. 
It   can   certainly   be   done   for   gasoline   of 
which  BO  much  more  is  consumed^ 

It  is  argued  that  the  same  make  of  car 
mav  have  a  wide  variance  In  octane  reqi^e- 
^nt^.  However.  Ford  Motor  Co.  8,t»testhat 
95%  of  any  one  of  their  particular  mak«i 
^11  r^  on  the  octane  rating  which  Is  given 
He«r%tin.  the  point  to  be  stressed  Is  that 
Sie  irtvwban  tell  If  he  is  usmg  a  gasoUne 
^It   d^s  not   meet  his   engine's   require- 
ments^ut  he  should  not  have  topurcbase 
Tg^Une  of  too  high  an  octane  because  he 
hM  no  means  with  which  to  arrive  at  the 
co"  ^?  St^e  without  a  needless  expendl- 
ture  for  too  much  octane: 
^•^"  industry's  efforts  have  focusedon 
improving  the  efllclency  of  getting  and  n»ak- 
iS^lU  p^uct.  not  really  on  improvmg  the 
eyerie  product  or  its  marketing  ■  •  ■  ^  ^o 
loTmeaS  toat  selUng  Is  Ignored  Far  *rom  It. 
But^mng  agam  is  not  marketing.  I  do  not^ 
S^Setfn?m?arlably  does,  view  the  ent^ 
business  process  as  consistmg  of  a  tightiy 
i„»..«Mit*d  effort  to  discover,  create,  arouse, 
S.d^S  ci^^mer  needs.  The  customerls 
l^mebody  out  there  who  wft^  Proper  c^m. 
nmg    can    be    separated    from      his    lose 

'^^I^Srif  octane  ratings  are  posted  I 
Conclusion 
we  conclude  that  the  gasoline  industry 
^Jno  desire  to  allow  the  consumer  to  make 
aTuS  f^^r^ed  buying  decision.  Their  mar- 
keting  practices    serve    their    Industry,    not 
the  coM^er.  TheU  only  association  vrtth 
the  ^naumer  Is  that  they  offer  a  nec^swT. 
nSe^  vital,  product  to  him.  The  Industry 
evidently  feels  that  the  consumer  is  either 
w,  Ignorant  to  use  octane  ratings    or  the 
^ln«  would  endanger  the  •'stability"  of  a 
^kft  they  have  already  rendered  Instable 
^thelr  o^  deceptive  marketing  practices. 
We  therefore  move: 

1  liat  the  Federal  Trade  ComnUsslon 
prom^^te  a  rule  requiring  the  mandate^ 
posting  of  research  octane  »^atln^.  m  ac^^ 
and    conspicuous    manner,    on    aU    gasoline 

"1'^^e^.Tat  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
Tnisslon^eeiamine  the  gasoline  Industry 
^S?ces  oTd^  distribution  and  exchange 
a^emente.  taking  into  full  account  the 
dfcepuve  effects  of  these  practices  upon  the 

consumer.  ,.,»_^ 

RespectfuUy  submitted. 

AtTBIN   K.   Barthold. 
THOMAS   R.    Link. 
John  F.  Lyons. 
H.  DAvm  Myzks. 
Hebman    Bluestein, 

Chairman. 
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footnotes 
>  Federal    Trade    Commission    Report    on 
Gasoline  Marketing.  June  30.  1967^ 

2  It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  we  do  not 
purport  to  be  the  sole  representatives  of  the 
Kme  consumer  interest.  It  Is  merely  our 
dMlre  to  fill  a  serious  gap  that  has  existed 
"^^  Gardiner  Jones.  "Marketing  Strategy 
in  Gov^nment  Regulation  in  Dual  D^rtbu- 
t^on  practices".  34  George  W«htn?tan  l/nt- 
versity  Law  Review  456,  March,  1966. 

« Ibid.,  p.  458.  .    .     

.Lotion  2(a)  Of  tiie  Clayton  ^t  as 
amended  by  the  Roblnson-Patinan  Act  (15 
TTSC   5  13(a))  provides  that: 

"It  ^aU  be  Unlawful  for  any  person  en- 
ga^Tn  commerce,  ...  to  dlscrimlna^ 
orlce  between  different  purchasers  of  com- 
mc^ties  of  Uke  grade  and  quality  .  .  jrhere 
the  effect  of  such  discrimination  may  be  sub- 
stantially to  lessen  competition  or  create  a 
monopoly  in  any   line  of   commerce,   or   to 


injure,  destroy  or  prevent  competition  with 
any  pe«on  who  either  B«»^*«  «Lf^^*^' 
recsolves  the  benefit  of  such  discrimination, 
or  with  customers  of  either  of  them; 

■Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  prevent  differentials  which  make  only 
due  allowance  for  differences  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  sale,  or  delivery  resulting  from 
the  differing  methods  or  quantities  in  whlcib 
such  commodities  are  to  such  purchasers 
sold  or  delivered." 

In  Borden  Company  v.  F.T.C.  (381  F.  M 
175  1967),  the  VS.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth   Circuit   in   interpreting   Section   2(a) 

*  "In  tiie  context  of  Section  2(a),  price  dlfl- 
crtmlnation  means  only  a  price  difference, 
not  an  invidious  price  structnire.  Once  toe 
fact  of  a  price  difference  is  established,  otiier 
provisions  of  the  sUture  must  be  applied  to 
determine  whether  the  price  difference  la 
legal  or  illegal."  (At  p.  177.) 

The  decision  In  Borden  sets  down  an  im- 
nUclt  guideline.  It  would  appear  that  toe 
|«tall  price  differential  would  be  toe  majd- 
mtim   allowable  wholesale  differential.   The 

Court  held  that:  ,    ..„    . 

"Where  a  price  differential  between  a 
premium  and  non-premium  brand  reflects 
no  more  than  a  consumer  preference  for  toe 
premium  brand,  toe  price  difference  creates 
no  competitive  advantage  to  toe  recipient  of 
the  cheaper  private  brand  product  on  which 
injury  could  be  predicated.  'Ratoer  It  repre- 
sents merely  a  rough  equivalent  of  the  bene- 
fit by  way  of  the  seller's  national  advertising 
and  promotion  which  toe  purchaser  of  the 
more  expensive  branded  product  enjoys.  (At 
p.  181.  citing  Report  of  toe  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's National  Commission  to  Study  the 
Anti-Trust  Laws,  p.  159,  1956)." 

The  qualifying  pwtlon  of  Section  a(a)  has 
no  eSect  on  toe  illegality  of  price  differen- 
tials in  gasoline  dual  l>randlng.  The  usual 
four  to  six  cent  differential  exceeds  toat  re- 
quired to  provide  "due  allowance  for  differ- 
ences in  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery  .  .  . 
(See  F.T.C.  Report  on  Gasoline  Marketing. 
June  30. 1967.) 

•  Altoough  the  consumer  is  wllUng  to  pay 
one  or  two  cents  more  for  branded  gasoline, 
the  major  brand  refiner  Is  charging  the 
branded  dealer  four  to  six  cents  more  per  gal- 
lon than  the  unbranded  dealer.  (See  F.T^C. 
Report    on    GasoUne    Marketing,    June    30. 

1  Qfl7  \ 

■  It  Is  apparent  that  Congress  Is  beginning 
to  direct  Us  attention  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  nation's  consumers.  On  Novein- 
ber  3  1966  Congress  passed  PubUc  Law  89- 
755  commonly  known  as  the  "Pair  Packag- 
ing'and  Labeling  Act"  to  prevent  the  use 
of  unfair  and  deceptive  methods  of  packag- 
ing or  labeUng  of  consumer  commodities.  In 
Section  2.  Congress  declares  Its  poUcy  con- 
cerning the  deslrablUty  of  a  fully  informed 
consumer.  ^^  ,   .     ^.  ^ 

Informed  consumers  are  essential  to  the 
fair  and  efficient  functioning  of  a  free  mar- 
ket economy.  Packages  and  their  labels 
should  enable  consumers  to  obtain  accurate 
information  as  to  quantity  of  the  contents 
and  should  faclUtate  value  comparisons. 
Therefore,  it  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  assist  consumers 
and  manufacturers  in  reaching  these  goals 
in  the  marketing  of  consumer  goods.  iBO 
Stat.  1296:  15U.S.C.  1451.) 

■'Informal   Survey  conducted   by   authors. 

October.  1969.  ^        _ ., 

"The  Supreme  Court.  In  F.T.C.  vjun  Oil 

company  (311  U.S.  505.  83  S.Ct.  358    9LJM. 

2d  466  1967) .  recognized  this  potential  harm. 

IPlrice  warfare  appears  to  be  caused  by  a 

number   of   basic   factors,   not   the   least   of 

which   are  industry   over-capacity  and   the 

propensity  of  some  major  refiners  to  engage 

in  so-called  "dual  marketing"  under  whfth 

n  order  to  Increase  overall  sales  and  utilize 

die   faculties,   they   not   only  sell   branded 
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gasoline  to  their  own  dealers  but  also  sell 
unbranded  gasoline  to  Independent  retailers 
or  Jobbers,  often  at  a  lower  price.  (At  pp. 
525.370.482  ) 

'"  "Armed  with,  a  wholesale  price  as  much 
as  six  cents  below  that  of  the  branded  sta- 
tions, the  unbjanded  retailer  Is  tempted  to 
Increase   his  volume  by  dropping  below  the 
usual    two    cent    retail    differential    between 
unbranded  and  branded  gasoline.  Of  course, 
this  price  drop   induces   retaliatory   cuts  by 
major-brand  retailers  who  are  operating  un- 
der a  guaranteed  margin.  This  situation  rap- 
Idly  degenerates   Into  a  price  war.   When   a 
price  decline  occurs,  the  Independent  refiner 
is  required  to  reduce  Its  selling  price  to  pro- 
tect  Its  dealers  and   its  own   future   in   the 
market.  A  price  war  thus  affects  all  refiners 
whose  gasoline  la  sold  In   the  area  and   fre- 
quently   Is    responsible    for    heavy    losses." 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Report  on  Gaso- 
line Marketing.  June  30,  1967 

'  One  of  ihe  most  serious  effects  of  dual 
branding  is  the  primary  line  Injury  resulting 
from  a  major-brand  refiner's  discriminatory 
price  reductions  to  lndep)endent  retailers. 
This  has  the  effect  of  foreclosing  Independ- 
ent refiners  from  such  outlets. 

Such  foreclosure  would  have  the  effect  of 
weakening  the  position  of  the  refiner,  and 
may  well  constitnte  a  threat  to  the  long  run 
Indepehdence  of  the  private  brand  dealer 
Td  the  extent  that  the  private  brander 
loses  the  independent  refiner  as  a  source  of 
supply,  and  Is  forced  to  rely  on  the  major  for 
gasoline,  his  effectiveness  as  a  competitive 
force  In  the  marketing  of  gasoline  will  be 
diminished.  (Federal  Trade  Commission  Re- 
port on  Gasoline  Marketing.  June  ;'  ).  1967. 
Footnote  9.1 

'-  Federal  Trade  Commission  Industry  Con- 
ference on  Marketing  of  Automotive  G.isollne 
1  Hereafter  FT  C.  Conference )  House  of  Rep- 
res«-ntatlves  Committee  on  .small  Business. 
1965,  Vol  2.  page  1591 
'    /bid 

'Statement  of  W.  H.  Burnap.  FTC  Con- 
ferercc.  p.  477. 

'  S'atement  of  Sun  Oil  Company,  FTC. 
Conference,  p.  1860,  1893 

"American  Oil  Company.  A  Study  of  Com- 
petition in  the  Refining  and  Marketing  of 
Petroleum  Products.  FTC.  Conference,  p 
1055.  1138. 

Exchange  agreements  are  a  possible  vio- 
lation of  Section  2ia)  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act  as  an  anti-competltlve  practice  A 
report  to  the  Attorney  General  states: 

Of  specMl  Impor'ance  to  this  department  Is 
the  competitive  performance  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  whether  competitive  pressures  are 
sufficient  to  compel  the  industry  to  pass  on 
to  the  consumer  full  benefit  of  advances  in 
productivity  and  cost  reduction  which  it 
achieves  .It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  se- 
rious question  whether  that  competition  is 
effective  to  insure  that  the  indiistrv  as  a 
whole  Is  regulated  by  its  forces  Certainly, 
the  field  m.irkets  tor  crude  can  not  be  de- 
.scribed  as  competitive  In  ajiy  real  sense,  and 
ihe  pervasive  influence  of  the  nonprice  barter 
sales  fo  pecuUarily  characteristic  of  dealing 
among  the  dominant  integrated  companies, 
appears  to  in-sulate  subsequent  markets  from 
competitive  forces  i  Report  (Number  16-8) 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Stales. 
United  States  Dept.  of  Justice.  Julv  1967.  p. 
84  ) 

^^  Consumer  Reports,  October.  1968.  page 
524. 

"  Neal  A.  Pritchard.  Vice-President  for  au- 
tomtive  planning  and  analysis.  TRW.  Inc  as 
quoted  in  Advertising  Age. 

-•'  Brtttsh  Standards  4040.  Part  1,  1967. 
--•  W.  J.  Tancmg.  Head,  Chemical  Division. 
Consumer's     Union,     contained     In     P.T.C. 
Docket  215-21-1-1.  page  179. 
="  Ibid.,  page  181. 

-'  Ibid.,  p.  180.  quoting  Theodore  Levit,  Har- 
vard Business  Journal,  July  an  August,  1960. 
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THE  BLOOD-RED  HANDS  OP  HO 
CHI  MINH 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the 
horrors  of  war  In  Vietnam.  The  cry  of 
"atrocity"  labels  almost  every  American 
military  effort. 

Some  excellent  reasons  why  the  Viet- 
cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  should 
be  driven  from  South  Vietnam  are  enu- 
merated by  John  G.  Hubbell  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  Reader's  Digest  in  the 
following  article.  Do  not  read  before 
dining : 

The  Blood-Red  Hands  or  Ho  Cm  Minh 

I  By  John  G  Hubbell) 
The  village  chief  and  his  wife  were  dis- 
traught One  of  their  children,  a  seven-year- 
old  boy  had  been  missing  for  four  days  They 
were  terrified,  they  explained,  to  Marine  Lt 
Gen.  Lewis  W  Walt,  because  they  believed 
he  had  been  captured  by  the  Vletcong 

Suddenly,  the  boy  came  out  of  the  Jungle 
and  ran  across  the  rice  paddies  toward  the 
Village.  He  was  crying  His  mother  ran  to 
him  and  swept  him  up  in  her  arms.  Both 
of  his  hands  liad  been  cut  off.  and  there  was 
a  sign  around  his  neck,  a  message  to  his 
father:  if  he  or  anyone  else  In  the  village 
dared  go  m  the  polls  during  the  upcoming 
election,  s.imething  worse  would  happen  to 
the  rest  of  his  cliildren 

The  V  C  delivered  a  similar  warning  to  the 
residents  of  a  hamlet  not  far  from  Danang 
.^11  were  herded  before  the  home  of  their 
chief  While  they  and  the  chief's  pregnant 
wife  and  four  children  were  forced  to  look 
on.  the  chief's  tongue  was  cut  out  Then  his 
genital  organs  were  sliced  off  and  sewn  in- 
side his  bloody  mouth  As  he  died,  the  V  C. 
went  to  work  cii  his  wife,  slashing  open  her 
womb  Then,  the  iilne-year-old  son:  a  bam- 
boo lance  was  rammed  through  one  ear  and 
out  the  other  Two  more  of  the  chief  s  chil- 
dren were  murdered  the  s.ime  way.  The  V  C 
did  not  harm  the  live-year-old  daughter — 
not  physically  they  ?.mply  left  her  crying, 
holding  her  dead  mother's  hand 

General  Walt  'ells  of  his  arrival  at  a  c:is- 
trlot  headquarters  the  day  after  It  had  'oeen 
overrun  by  VC  and  North  Vletname.se  army 
trojps  Tho;e  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  not 
killed  In  the  battle  had  been  tied  up  and 
shot  through  their  mouths  or  the  backs  of 
their  heads.  Then  their  wives  and  children, 
including  a  number  of  two-  and  three-year- 
olds,  had  been  brought  Into  the  street,  dis- 
robed, tortured  and  finally  executed:  their 
throats  were  cut;  they  were  shot,  beheaded, 
disemboweled.  The  mutilated  bodies  were 
draped  on  fences  and  hung  with  signs  telling 
the  rest  of  the  community  that  If  they  con- 
tinued to  support  the  Saigon  government 
and  allied  forces,  they  could  look  forward 
t:5  the  same  fate 

These  atrocities  are  not  Isolated  cases:  they 
are  typical.  For  this  Is  the  enemy's  way  of 
warfare,  clearly  expressed  in  his  combat  policy 
in  Vietnam.  While  the  naive  and  antl- 
.Amerlcan  throughout  the  world,  cued  by 
communist  propaganda,  have  trump>eted 
against  American  "Immorality"  In  the  Viet- 
nam war — aerial  bombing,  the  use  of  napalm, 
the  Inevitable  (but  relatively  few)  civilian 
casualties  caused  by  American  combat  ac- 
tion— dally  and  nightly  for  years,  the  com- 
munists have  systematically  authored  his- 
tory's grisliest  catalogue  of  barbarism.  By 
the  end  of  1967,  they  had  committed  at  least 
100.000   acts    of    terror    against    the    South 
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Vietnamese  i>eople    The  record  Is  an  endless 
•   litany  of  tortures,  mutilations  and  murders 
that   would    have   been    Instructive   even    to 
such  as  Adolf  Hitler. 

Perhape  because  until  recently  the  terror- 
Ism  has  been  waged  mainly  in  remote  places, 
this  aspect  of  the  war  has  received  scant  at- 
tention from  the  prese.  Hence  the  enemy  has 
largely  succeeded  In  casting  himself  In  the 
role  of  noble  revolutionary.  It  Is  long  past 
time  for  Americans,  who  are  sick  and  tired 
of  being  vilified  for  trying  to  help  South 
Vietnam  stay  free,  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
nature  of  this  enemy. 

Blood-Bath  Discipline  The  terror  had  Its 
real  beginning  when  Red  dictator  Ho  Chi 
Mtnh  consolidated  his  power  in  the  North. 
More  than  a  year  l)efore  his  1954  victory  over 
the  French,  he  launched  a  savage  camp>algn 
against  his  own  people.  In  virtually  every 
North  Vietnamese  village,  strong-arm  squads 
assembled  the  populace  to  witness  the  "con- 
fessions" of  landowners.  As  time  went  on, 
businessmen.  Intellectuals,  schoolteachers, 
civic  leaders — all  who  represented  a  potential 
source  of  future  opposition — were  also 
rounded  up  and  forced  to  "confess"  to  "er- 
rors of  thought."  There  followed  public 
"trials,"  conviction  and.  In  many  cases,  exe- 
cution. People  were  shot,  beheaded,  beaten 
to  death:  some  were  tied  up,  thrown  Into 
open  graves  and  covered  with  stones  until 
they  were  crushed  to  death. 

Ho  has  renewed  his  terror  In  North  Viet- 
nam periodically.  Between  50.000  and  100.000 
are  believed  to  have  died  In  these  blood- 
baths — in  a  coldly  calculated  effort  to  disci- 
pline the  party  and  the  masses.  To  be  sure. 
few  who  escape  Ho's  terror  now  seem  likely 
to  tempt  his  wrath  During  the  1950s,  how- 
ever, he  had  to  quell  some  sizable  uprisings 
in  North  Vietnam-most  notably  one  that 
occurred  In  early  November  1956.  In  Nghe 
An  province,  which  Included  Ho's  birthplace 
village  of  Nam  Dan  So  heavily  had  he  taxed 
the  region  that  the  inhabitants  finally 
banded  together  and  refused  to  meet  his 
price  Ho  sent  troops  to  collect,  and  then 
sent  In  an  army  division,  shooting  About 
6000  unarmed  villagers  were  killed.  The  sur- 
vivors scattered,  some  escaping  to  the 
South.  The  slaughter  went  largely  unno- 
ticed by  a  world  then  preoccupied  with  the 
Soviet  Union's  rape  of  Hungary. 

With  North  Vietnam  tightly  in  hand,  the 
central  committee  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
communist  party  met  In  Hanoi  on  March  13, 
1959,  and  decided  It  was  time  to  move 
against  South  Vietnam.  Soon,  large  numbers 
of  Ho's  guerrillas  were  Infiltrating  to  Join 
cadres  that  had  remained  there  after  the 
French  defeat  In  1954.  Their  mission:  to 
eliminate  South  Vietnam's  leadership.  In- 
cluding elected  officials,  "natural"  leaders. 
a'ly.ne  and  everyone  to  whom  people  might 
turn  for  advice.  Also  to  be  liquidated  were 
.my  South  Vietnamese  who  had  relatives 
in  their  country's  armed  forces,  civil  services 
'■r  police:  any  who  failed  to  pay  communist 
taxes  promptly:  any  with  five  or  more  years 
of  education 

A  captured  VC  guerrilla  explained  how 
his  eight-man  team  moved  against  a  par- 
ticular target  village:  "The  first  time  we  en- 
tered the  viUaige,  we  arrested  and  executed 
on  the  spot  four  men  who  had  been  pointed 
out  to  us  by  the  party's  district  he  idqu.ir- 
ters  as  our  most  dangerous  opponents.  One, 
who  had  fought  In  the  war  against  the 
French,  was  now  a  known  supporter  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  government.  Another  had 
been  seen  fraternizing  with  government 
troops.  These  two  were  shot  The  others, 
the  village's  principal  landowners,  were 
beheaaed." 

General  Walt  tells  of  the  "revolutionary 
purity"  of  the  Vletcong  who  came  home  to 
two  other  villages.  In  one  case,  a  15-year-old 
girl  who  had  given  Walt's  Marines  Informa- 
tion  on   V  C.    activities  was  taken    into   the 
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lunifle  and  tortured  for  hours,  then  be- 
headed AS  a  warning  to  other  villagers  her 
hetd  was  placed  on  a  pole  m  Iront  of  her 
home  Her  murderers  were  her  brother  and 
,loot"s  VC.  comrades.  In  the  other  caae^ 
wTen  a  V  C  learned  that  his  wife  and  two 
young  children  had  cooperated  with  Marines 
who  had  befriended  them,  he  himself  cut  out 

^'S^no^cirin  such  fashion  did  the  su>rm  of 
terVor  break  over  South  Vietnam,  In  I960, 
^ome  1500  South  Vietnamese  civlUans  were 
klUed  and  700  abducted.  By  early  1965  the 
communists'  Radio  Hanoi  and  R»f  °  ^''^«j[- 
lion  were  able  to  boast  that  the  V.C.  had 
HroTed  7559  South  Vlemames^s  ha^  ,.. 
By  the  end  of  last  year.  1^.138  South  vie 
namese  civilians  had  been  '''"^d.^^S  »2®  ^d 
naped.  Few   of   the   kidnaped   are   ever   seen 

*^Ho's  assault  on  South  Vietnam's  leader- 
shfp  dachas,  in  fact,  been  a  form  of  geno^ 
cide-and  all  to  efficient.  Thus,  if  South 
Vietnam  survives  in  freedom,  it  wi"  ^ake  the 

country  a  generation  to  /"l^l  f^P^^^Vid 
vital  element  of  its  society.  But  the  grana 
rieslBn  of  terror  Involves  other  objectives, 
tZ  n  hopes  to  force  the  attacked  govern- 
t^ntnto  excessively  repressive  antl-terrons 
Sns.  which  tend  to  earn  the  government 
t^e  contempt  and  hatred  ot  the  people^  U 
also  seeks  valuable  P'-°Pagandai^  the  form 
of  well-publlclzed  counter-atrocities  certain 
to  occufat  the  Individual  level-for  South 

Vietnamese  soldiers  *'h°««  f^"^'"^„\  ^f^Z 
suffered  at  communists'  haiids  are  not  U^ely 
to  deal  gently  with  captured  V  C.  and  North 
Vietnamese  troops.  „,„,_„ 

nr  A  W  Wvlie,  an  Australian  physician 
serving  in  a  Mekong  Delta  hospital,  points 
out  that  a  hamlet  or  village  need  not  co- 
onerare  with  the  Saigon  government  or  allied 
forces  to  mark  itself  for  butchery:  It  need 
oU  be  neutral,  a  political  condition  not  ac- 
reotable  to  the  communists.  After  a  place 
hZ^een  worked  over.  Its  people  of  respons  - 
bUity  are  always  identifiable  by  the  Particu- 
Tarly  hideous  riature  of  their  wounds.  He 
Cites  some  cases  he  has  seen: 

When  the  V  C  finished  with  one  pregnant 
wo^m  ^th  of  her  legs  were  dangling  by 
nXns  of  fiesh  and  had  to  ^-^^^^^^^^^ 
Her  husband  a  hamlet  chief,  had  Just  been 
trais^ed  before  her  eyes,  and  she  also  had 
teen 'her  three-year-old  child  machine- 
gunned  to  death.  Four  houi^  ^l^^^ZT, 
were  amputated,  she  aborted  the  child  she 
was  carving.  But  perhaps  the  worst  thing 
mat  happened  to  h^  that  day  was  that  she 

'"a  'vie  policeman  was  held  In  place  whUe 
a  VC    g^nkan  shot  off  his  nose  and  fired 

bullets  through  his  '^^^^^''°J'^i^^°f^^^^. 
his  eyes  that  they  were  reduced  to  bUwd> 
shreds.  He  later  died  from  uncontrollable 
hemorrhages 

A  20-year-old  schoolteacher  had  l^aelt     n 
^    corner     trying    to     protect    herself    with 
her  arms  while  a  V  C.  flailed  at  her  with  a 
machete     She    had    been    unsuccessful:    the 
back  of  her  head  was  cut  so  deeply  that  the 
brain  was  exposed.  She  died  from  brain  dam- 
age and  loss  of  blood.  ^,   = 
Flamethrowers  at  work.  Last  December  5. 
com^nlsts    perpetrated    what    must    rank 
am^ng  historN-s  most  monstrous  blasphemies 
at  Dak  Son,   a  central   highlands  village  of 
some   2000   Montagnards-a   tribe   of   gentle 
bu^   fiercely    Independent   -°"-^^^    P.^^P^/, 
They  had  moved  away  from  their  old  village 
m  V  C  -controlled   territory.  Ignored   sev^eral 
VC    orders  to  return  and  refused  to  furnish 
male  recruits  to  the  V.C. 

TWO  V.C.  battalions  struck  in  the  earliest 
houTs  when  the  village  was  asleep.  Quickly 
kUUng  the  sentries,  the  communists  swarmed 
among  the  rows  of  tidy,  thateh-roofed  homes, 
putting  the  torch  to  them.  The  fl«t  to°wi 
eC  that  many  of  the  villagers  had  of  the 
atfack  was  when  V.C.  troops  turned  flame- 


throwers on  them  in  theU  beds.  Some  fam- 
il^s  awoke  in  time  to  escape  Into  nearby 
i,^ler"me  men  stood  and  fought,  giving 
ffi  wlvVs  and  children  time  to  crawl  Into 
trenches  dug  beneath  ti.elr  homes  a^  pro- 
tection against  mortar  and  rifle  fire.  But 
when  every  building  was  ablaze,  the  commu- 

^isu  ^k'thelr  fl^«^'--\^°  S%"S 
of  each  trench  and  poured  In  a  long,  searmg 
hell  of  fire-and,  for  good  measure,  towed 
Grenades  Into  many.  Methodical  and 
thorough,  they  stayed  at  it  untU  daybreak^ 
then  left  in  the  direction  of  the  Cambodian 

"^Mo'/nlng  revealed  a  scene  of  unbelievable 
ho^or.  The  village  now  was  only  a  smolder 
imt  corpse-Uttered  patch  on  the  lush  green 
co^tSde.  The  bodies  of  252  P^OP'^- ^^^f"/ 
Sers  and  children,  lay  blistered  ch^red^ 
burned  to  the  bone.  Survivors,  °iany  of  them 
horribly  burned,  wandered  aimlessly  about  or 
s^ved  close  to  the  Incinerated  bodies  of 
lo^efonls  crying.  Some  500  were  trussing: 
scores  were  later  found  in  the  Jungle,  dead 
of  burns  and  other  wounds:  many  have  not 

""''^eT^re  at  Dak  Son  was  a  warning 
to  other  Montagnard  settlements  to  cooper- 
ate. But  many  of  the  tribesmen  now  fight 

with  the  allies.  ,»»>,»  /-^.m- 

Mutllatlon  on  the  School  Bus.  U  the  com- 
munists' "persuasion  "  techniques  spawn  de^P 
Tnd  enduring  hatred.  Ho  could  not  care  less 
the  Irst  ne«sslty  Is  the  utter  subjugation  of 
the  ^Ple    HO  was  disturbed  by   the  rapid 
expaS^Ton   of    South   Vietnam's    ed^cat^nal 
system:  between  1954  and  1959,  the  number 
of  schools  had   tripled   and   the   nmnber   of 
students  had  quadrupled.  An  educated  popu- 
lace   especially  one  educated  to  democratic 
deals  ^<^s    not    fit    Into    the    communist 
cheme    Hence    the  country's  school  system 
v^^Tne  of  HO'S  first  targets.  So  efficiently  did 
he  r^ove  against  It  that  the  World  Conied- 
eratTon    of' Organizations    of    the    'T^^'^,^ 
Profession  soon  sent  a  ':°™'"f '°"'  ^^,"j'^ 
by  India's  Shrl  S.  Natarajan,  to  Investigate^ 
Typical    of.   the    commissions    findings    is 
what  happened  m  the  Jungle  Province  oA^ 
Xuyen.   During   the    1954-55   academic   >ear^ 
3096    children    attended    32    schools    In    the 
nrovince     by  the  end  of   the   1960-61  scnooi 
year  27  953  were  attending  189  schools.  Then 
he  communists  moved  m.  Parents  were  ad- 
fsed   not   to  send  their  children  to  BChooL 
Teachers  were  warned  to  stop  Pro^i/^,^^  cl^J^ 
education,  and  to  stop  teaching  children  to 
honor    their    country,    flag    and    P^^ldent^ 
Teachers  who  failed  to  comp  y  "ere  shot  or 
beheaded  or  had  their  throats  cut,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  executions  were  pinned  or 
nailed  to  theu-  bodies.  ,  ^   v,^™ 

The  Natarajan  commission  reported  how 
thrvc  stopped  one  school  bus  and  told 
thi  children  not  to  attend  school  anymore^ 
WherT  the  children  continued  for  another 
week  the  communists  stopped  the  bus  agaln_ 
Jllcted  a  six-year-old  passenger  and  cut  off 
her  fingers.  The  other  children  were  told^ 
"This  is  what  will  happen  t°  vou  if  >ou 
continue   to  go  to  that  school.     The  school 

"Tnline  year,  in  An  Xuyen  province  alone, 
HO'S  S^n«  closed  150  schools,  killed  or  kid- 
naf^d^more  than  flve  dozen  ^^^^^'^^^^^^ 
curschool  enrollment  by  nearly  20.00a  By 
the  end  of  the  1961-€2  school  year.  636  South 
Vietnamese  schools  were  closed,  and  en- 
rollment had  decreased  by  "nearly  80,000^ 

But.  in  the  face  of  this  attack.  South  V  let- 
nam's  education  sy^m  ^asstaged  a  strong 
comel>ack.  Schools  destroyed  by  the  com 
r^unlsL  have  been  rebuilt,  destroyed  and 
Sbuilt  again.  Many  teachers  1?«^«  ^^.^^^  "P 
their  own  homes  and  move  each  night  into  a 
mffereat  student's  home  so  t^^^  conmrnn^^*! 
can't  find  them,  or  commute  from  nearby 
cities,  where  they  leave  their  families 

Against  such  determination,  the  size  of 
HO'S  failure  can  be  measured:  in  1954.  there 
were  approximately  400,000  pupils  In  school 
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in  North  and  South  Vietnam  together;  today 
South  Vietnam  alone  has  some  two  mliuon 
in  school.  About  35.000— four  times  as  many 
as  in  1962— now  attend  flve  South  Vietnamese 
universities,  while  42.000  more  attend  night 

COllfiKC 

A  South  Vietnamese  government  official  ex- 
plains- "A  war  shatters  many  traditional 
values  But  the  Idea  of  education  has  an 
absolute  hold  on  our  people's  imagination. 

Bar  of   Justice.  The   pitch  of   communist 
terrorism  keeps  rising.  After  the  Tet  carnage 
at  Hue  early  this  year,  19  mass  graves  yielded 
more  than  1000  bodies,  mosUy  civilians— old 
men    and    women,    young    girls,    schoolboys, 
priests,  nuns,  doctors  (including  three  Ger- 
mans who  had  been  medical-school  facially 
members  at  Jlue  University ).  About  half  had 
been   buried   alive,   and   many   were   found 
bound  together  with  barbed  wire,  with  dirt 
or    cloth    stuffed    into    their    mouths    and 
throats,  and  their  eyes  wide  open.  The  com- 
munists came   to   Hue   with   a   long   list   of 
names   for   liquidation— people  who  worked 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  or  lor  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, or  who  had  relaUves  who  did.  But 
as  their  military  EltuaUon  grew  Increasingly 
desperate,    they    began    grabbing    People    at 
random,    out   of    their    homes    and    off    the 
streets,  condemned  them  at  drumhead  courts 
as  "reactionaries  •  or  for  "opposing  the  revo- 
lution" and  killed  them. 

"The   Tet   offensive   represented   a   drastic 
change  in  tactics,"  says  General  Walt.  "This 
is  a  war  to  take  over  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  Ho  launched  the  Tet  offensive  because 
he  knew  he  was  losing  the  people.  But  his 
troops  didn't  know   It:    they   were  told   that 
thev  didn't  need  any  withdrawal  plans  be- 
cause the  people  would  rise  and  fight  with 
them  to  drive  out  the  Americans  What  hap- 
pened was  just  the  opposite.   Many  fought 
against  them  like  tigers."  Some  of  the  "Tet 
offensives    explosion    of    atrocities    probably 
can  be  attributed  to  sheer  vengeful  frustra- 
tion on  the  part  of  Ho's  terror  squads— which 
Ho  may  well  have  foreseen,  and  counted  on. 
The   full   record   of   communist   barbarism 
in    Vietnam    would    fill    volumes.    If    South 
Vietnam   falls  to   the  communists,  millions 
more   are   certain   to  die,   large   numbers   oi 
them  at  the  hands  of  Ho's  imaginative  tor- 
turers. That  is  a  pnmary  reason  why.  at  elec- 
tion times,  more  than  80  percent  of  eUgible 
South    Vietnamese    defy    every    communist 
threat  and   go   to  the  po41s,  and  why.  after 
mortar    attacks,    voting    lines    always    form 
anew    It  is  whv  the  South  Vietnamese  pray 
that  their  allies  will  stick  the  fight  through 
with   them.   It  is  why   the   vast  majority  of 
American  trc^Dps  In  Vietnam   are  convinced 
that    the   war    is   worth   fighting.   It  is   why 
those  who  prance   about— even  In  our  own 
country— waving  Vletcong   flags  and  decry- 
ing our  "unjust"  and  "immoral"  war  should 
be  paid  the  contempt  they  deserve. 

Finally  it  is  why  the  communists  should 
be  driven  once  and  for  all  from  South  Viet- 
nam—and whv.  If  possible,  the  monsters  who 
presently  rule  North  Vietnam  should  be 
brought  before  the  bar  of  Justice. 


HELP! 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  25,  1969 

Mr  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Margery 
Bums  of  Rossport  Farms  is  an  institu- 
tion in  Minnesota  and  especially  in  our 
Sixth  Congressional  District. 

Mrs  Burns  writes  a  weekly  newspaper 
column  devoted  in  part  to  national  poli- 
tical opinions  and  in  part  to  State  and 
local  issues. 
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I  read  her  column  religiously.  She 
writes  with  the  good,  down-to-earth  com- 
monsense  of  a  farm  wife.  She  is  not 
afraid  to  speak  up  nor  timid  about  rais- 
ing her  voice  In  an  effort  to  correct  an 
Injustice. 

In  an  entertaining  way  she  can  bare 
the  foibles  of  the  modem  scene  but  at 
the  same  time  deal  them  a  devastating 
blow. 

Recently  Mrs.  Bums  went  Into  a  hotel 
for  a  steak  dinner  and  was  shocked  to 
find  a  notice  on  the  menu : 

Due  to  the  uneKpected  and  unusually  high 
Increase  In  the  coet  ot  beef,  we  are  reluctant- 
ly forced  to  make  some  menu  price  adjust- 
ments. 

How  Mrs.  Bums,  herself  a  raiser  of  beef, 
dealt  with  this  situation  is  the  subject 
of  her  column  reprinted  below. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  particularly  commend 
the  reading  of  this  column  to  my  col- 
leagues, especially  those  who  are  not  too 
familiar  with  the  farm  problem: 

UXLPI 

What  would  you  do? 

A  sttcfft  time  ago,  I  took  my  kids  out  to 
dinner*  at  one  of  the  nice  hotels  in  Mlime- 
apolla.  Because  I  dont  get  a  chance  very 
often  to  enjoy  that  particular  kind  of  de- 
lightful outing,  I  almost  fainted  when  I  saw 
the  prices  listed  on  the  menu.  But  that 
wasnt  what  bothered  me.  Do  you  know  what 
was  printed  on  a  note  clipped  to  the  menu? 
Let  me  quote  .  .  . 

"Due  to  the  unexpected  and  unusually 
high  Increase  In  the  cost  price  of  beef  we 
are  reluctantly  forced  to  make  some  menu 
price  adjustxnencs  to  partially  offset  these 
Increases.  For  the  duration  of  these  high 
prices  there  will  be  an  additional  charge  of 
75c  per  steak  and  50c  for  roast  prime  ribs  of 
beef  made  to  our  present  menu  prices.  We 
certainly  hope  that  you  will  understand  the 
necessity  of  this  action." 

AND  since  we  raise  beef,  I  knew  that  the 
price  of  beef  was  lower  than  It  was  20  years 
ago! 

Now,  we  were  served  an  elegant  dinner  by 
a  very  nice  and  ornately  dressed  waiter  In 
that  beautifully  decorated  dinning  room.  The 
steak  I  ordered  (and  what  else  could  I 
order?)  was  as  tender  as  the  steaks  from  our 
own  beef.  It  was  a  sumptuous  and  satisfying 
meal. 

But  beef  alone  was  getting  the  blame  for 
higher  prices  In  that  dining  room. 

So  .  .  .  that  night  I  wrote  a  substitute 
note  for  the  hotel  management  to  pin  on 
their  menus!  Let  me  quote  It  .  .  . 

"Due  to  the  Inflationary  Increase  In  all  the 
costs  of  giving  you  the  best  food  and  service, 
we  are  reluctantly  forced  to  make  some  menu 
price  adjustments  to  partially  offset  these  In- 
creases. For  the  duration  of  this  Inflationary 
period,  there  will  be  an  additional  charge  .  .  . 
etc." 

The  next  day  I  asked  to  see  the  manager  in 
charge  of  the  dining  rooms.  He  came  tear- 
ing In  from  a  meeting  with  all  the  dining 
room  people  (I  can  Imagine  how  pleased  he 
was  to  be  called  out  of  that  meeting,  but 
I  didn't  know  he  was  at  a  meeting) ,  and  he 
looked  braced  to  hear  almost  any  complaint 
.  .  .  except  the  one  I  had.  It  really  took  him 
by  surprise. 

I  can  understand  why  be  was  a  manager. 
He  handled  this  "different"  complaint  with 
real  grace.  (He  probably  was  pretty  relieved 
that  this  was  all  It  was.)  Anyway,  It  turned 
out  that  this  note  about  beef  came  from  the 
head  office  In  the  east,  and  in  using  It,  he  was 
only    following    orders. 

So  now,  should  t  send  my  substitute  note  to 
the  office  In  the  east  or  should  I  just  drop 
the  whole  thing?  The  people  In  charge  ought 
to  know  that  beef  isnt  the  culprit.  To  be  fair 
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sjiA  accurate,  they  should  blam«  the  whole 
cycle  of  inflation  for  reusing  prlcee  and  not 
single  out  one  Item,  especially  when  the  price 
of  beef  Is  lower  than  it  was  30  years  ago.  But 
do  you  suppose  that  one  complaint  will  make 
even  a  small  dent? 

There  must  be  some  way  for  us  to  explain 
to  people  how  fair  prices  would  keep  farmers 
on  the  farms  instead  of  forcing  them  into 
overcrowded  cities  and  it  would  make  small 
towns  boom  again  because  of  more  farm  cus- 
tomers. P^lr  farm  prices  would  help  solve  a 
lot  of  big  problems  for  everyone. 

What  would  you  do  about  it? 


INTELSAT 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  MimraaoTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  25,  1969 

Mr.  NEI£EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
troduced today  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Mr.  Vernon  W.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Don  Puqda  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Joel 
T.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  immunity  from  taxation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Satellite 
Consortium — INTEILSAT. 

I  insert  the  following  reprint  of  a  sec- 
tion-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill  and 
principal  portions  of  a  letter  forwarded 
by  the  Department  of  State,  explaining 
the  need  for  this  legislation : 

The  Internationai,  Tn-icoMMtrNicATiONS 
Satklutk  Consortium   Bnx 

SBCnON    BT    SECTION    ANALTSIfl 

Section  1  Of  the  proposed  bill  defines  the 
scope  of  the  legislation,  by  stating  that  It 
applies  to  INTELSAT  and  any  successor  or- 
ganization thereto  In  which  the  United  States 
through  Its  designated  entity  participates 
pursuant  to  the  Communications  Satellite 
Act  of  1962  (47  U.S.C.,  I  701  and  following). 

Section  2  exempts  INTELSAT,  and  any  suc- 
cessor organization  thereto,  Its  assets,  prop- 
erty. Income,  operations  and  other  transac- 
tions, and  the  participants  therein  other  than 
the  designated  United  States  entity,  from  all 
taxes  Imposed  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  all  license  fees  lmp>o8ed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  a  condition  to  engaging  or 
carrying  on  a  trade  or  business.  It  Is  further 
provided,  however,  that  this  exemption  shall 
not  apply  to  any  property  which  shall  not  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  INTELSAT  and  any 
successor  organization,  nor  to  any  Income, 
operations  or  other  transactions  which  shall 
not  be  related  to  the  purpose  of  said  Con- 
sortium or  successor  organization.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  provisions  Is  to  establish  that  the 
ownership  or  operation  of  such  a  conununlca- 
tlons  satellite  system  Is  exempt  from  District 
of  Columbia  taxation,  regardless  of  whether 
INTELSAT  or  Its  successor,  or  any  foreign 
participants  therein,  are  "cariylng  on  or  en- 
gaging m  any  trade  or  business  within  the 
District"  or  receiving  Income  "from  sources 
within  the  District,"  within  the  meaning  of 
section  47-1580  of  the  DC.  Code,  and  re- 
gardless of  whether  such  system  would  other- 
wise be  subject  to  tax. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council  to  promulgate  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  Act  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1964. 

Portions   of   an    Explanatory    Department 
OP  State   Letter 
INTELSAT  is  a  joint  venture  of  entitles 
now  representing  63  nations,  formed  to  es- 
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tabliah  a  global  commercial  communications 
satellite  system.  It  was  created  by  the  inter- 
governmental Agreement  establishing  interim 
arrangements  for  a  global  commercial  com- 
munlcatlotLs  satelUte  system  and  the  at- 
tached Sfkeclal  Agreement  dated  August  20, 
1964  (TIAS  5646).  The  Communications 
SatelUte  Corporation  has  been  designated  by 
the  President,  pursuant  to  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Act  of  1962,  as  the  United 
States  Representative  to  and  member  of 
INTELSAT. 

Most  Of  the  foreign  participants  in 
INTELSAT  are  either  foreign  governments  or 
foreign  government  ministries.  Other  foreign 
partners,  however,  are  either  private  corpo- 
rations or  entitles  wholly  owned  by  foreign 
goTemmenta  but  separate  Iq  form  there- 
from .  .  .  foreign  governments  or  minis- 
tries would  not  be  subject  to  applicable  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  taxes,  but  foreign  private 
or  govemmentally-owned  corporations  might 
well,  under  existing  legislation  and  regula- 
Uons,  be  subject  to  the  District  of  CoIumtHa 
franchise  tax.  Taxation  of  such  private  or 
quasl-govemmental  entitles  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  could,  therefore,  create  Inequities 
among  the  various  foreign  partners.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  effective  operation  of  the 
Joint  venture.  It  is  clearly  inequitable  for 
the  majority  of  signatories  to  be  exempt 
from  District  of  Columbia  tax  while  other 
partners  In  the  Joint  venture.  In  precisely 
the  same  position  except  with  regard  to  their 
governmental  affiliation,  may  not  be  similarly 
exempt.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  our  for- 
eign policy  Interests,  this  possible  discrimina- 
tion must  be  eliminated. 

If  the  taxability  of  a  foreign  partner  in  the 
Joint  venture  depends  upon  whether  such 
partner  is  a  government  or  government  min- 
istry, then  the  freedom  of  that  government  to 
select  the  appropriate  form  of  entity  to  rep- 
resent it  In  Intelsat  would  be  unduly  af- 
fected by  operation  of  United  States  and 
District  of  Columbia  tax  laws.  It  Is  clearly 
desirable  to  allow  each  government  the  free- 
dom to  choose  the  form  of  entity  which  It 
believes  can  most  effectively  contribute  to 
Its  F>artlclpatlon  In  the  global  system. 

Imposition  of  the  District  of  Columbia  un- 
incorporated business  franchise  tax  upwn  cer- 
tain of  our  foreign  partners  In  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  venture  would  be  based  neces- 
sarily on  a  determination  that  Intelsat  is 
either  (a)  engaged  in  a  trade  or  business 
within  the  District,  or  (b)  that  It  derives 
any  other  net  Income  f.om  "sources  within 
the  District".  Esther  such  determination 
would  rest  In  part  on  the  activity  of  the 
ComSat  Corporation  as  Manager  for  Intelsat. 
It  Is  In  our  Interest  that  these  managerial 
activities  continue  to  be  performed  in  the 
United  States  and  not  transferred  abroad 
because  of  possible  United  States  or  District 
of  Columbia  tax  consequences.  It  is,  accord- 
ingly, in  our  national  Interest  to  ensure  that 
our  tax  laws.  In  this  respect,  are  consistent 
with  our  overall  policy. 

The  Interim  nature  of  the  present  arrange- 
ments provides  an  additional  reason  for  legis- 
lation at  this  time.  Article  IX  of  the  Agree- 
ment contemplates  agreement  on  deSnitlve 
arrangements  for  an  International  global 
system  by  January  1,  1970.  The  draft  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  exempt  foreign  signa- 
tories to  the  Special  Agreement  (or  to  a 
successor  agreement)  from  District  of  Colum- 
bia taxation,  Irrespective  of  the  form  of  the 
definitive  arrangements.  The  enactment  of 
such  legislation  at  this  time  would  ensure 
that  the  choice  of  an  appropriate  structure 
and  form  for  the  permanent  organization 
would  not  be  Influenced  by  United  States  or 
District  of  Columbia  tax  laws. 

The  foregoing  discussion  demonstrates  the 
necessity  to  establish  with  certainty  that 
the  Income  to  the  foreign  participants  de- 
rived from  INTELSAT  operations  is  not  tax- 
able by  the  District  of  Columbia.  Since  It 
is    not   possible    to    achieve    this    certainty 
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within  the  existing  framework  o*^  «*f*"^ 
law  and  administrative  interpretation,  legla- 
aoon  is  necessary  to  set  forth  cle^ly  ^t; 
„  ft  matter  of  national  policy,  ^U  lorel^ 
participants  in  INTELSAT  are  ««"»?*  J^^ 
District  of  Columbia  taxation  on  their  in- 
Sm^  derived  from  the  ownership  or  opera- 
tlon  of  the  global  system. 

^   legislation    will    not   result   in    any 
slB^cant  loss  of  revenue  to  the  District  of 
Col^bla.  AS  pointed  out  earner,  thegreat- 
est  share  of  INTELSAT.  Inc^e   (^^"""^7 
63  03%)    18  received  by  ComSat.  The  tax- 
abmt?  If  Comsat  is  not  -f-^J^^^^^^,: 
nosed  iBKislatton.  Thus,  if  INTELSAT  is  ex 
e^ted   by   the   proposed   legislation,  such 
Xa^f  ^^TELSA^Ts'i^me  -;,"  *>« '-^^^^. 
in  ComSafs  gross  income,  and  h^J^"  J^"^' 
Sat  wlU  be  liable  for  franchise  tax  with  re- 
sD^rto  the  portion  of  such  income  fairly 
aSu^hle  t^  the  District  at  the  "an«  ~J«, 
(5%)  as  INTELSAT  would  Ha'*  ^een.  Of  the 
balan  "of  the  income  from  INTELSAT    i.e. 
the  s^e   received  by   the   fc^'^K^^  P^"*^ 
nants    only   that   portion   which  would  be 
Sder^'to  be  f^rly  ft^buUble  to^he 
DUtrict  18  affected  by  this  leglsUit ion.  Th^ 
When  the  franchise  tax  rate  Is  aPP"«^^*°  *°" 
Tmall  portion  of  INTELSAT  income  actually 
affSted^  by  this  legislation.  It  c^n  be  seen 
that  the  risult  in  terms  of  lo«i  «Vr4«ntlv 
de   minimis.  INTELSAT  does   not   presently 
own  a^y  real  property  in  the  District  and 
d^  not  contemplate  acquiring  any  In  the 
fZre.    Hence,    no    Potential    real    property 
taxes  would  be  lost  by  affording  INTm^^ 
the  exemption.  The  revenue  loss  to  the  Dis- 
trict   rZtlng    from    the    exemption    fr«m 
nersonal  property  tax.  sales  and  use  taxes 
and  the  umncor^rated  business  license  tax 
would  be  insignificant. 

A  RESOLUTION  TO  CREATE  A 
STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

HON.  WILUAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OF  DXl^WAaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1969 
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make  enough  headway  In  the  next  few 
d^des  to  assure  man  of  a  Uvable  world. 
Ajw  resident  of  a  large  city,  anyone  who 
Uv^  by  a  polluted  stream,  anyone  who 
sees  the  Delaware,  the  Anacostla.  or  any 
other  river  that  flows  through  a  major 
^ustrial  area.  I  am  certain  wUl  a«r^ 
that  continued  Umlted  action  in  this  area 
is  a  luxury  none  of  us  can  afford. 

A  few  weekends  ago  I  spent  some  tune 
with  my  father  in  the  Stete  of  Montana. 
The  air  is  clear  and  fresh  there,  the 
rivers  are  clean,  the  sky  above  the  clUes 
is  blue,  not  gray.  Unfortunately,  sucii  an 
atmosphere  is  more  the  exception  than 
tiie  rule.  H  we  want  our  c^illdren  and  our 
^andchUdren  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  aU 
our  labors  in  the  21st  century,  we  had 
bSt  begin  right  now  the  long  overdue 
process  of  cleaning  up  our  environmait. 
If  by  1990  the  clean  air  of  Montana  has 
turned  to  soot.  I  shudder  to  think  of  how 
difficult  it  wiU  be  to  breathe  m  some  of 
our  cities.     ^^^^^^^___ 

MALNUTRITION  AMONG  THE  POOR 
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Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  country. 
I  believe,  is  at  a  crossroad.  We  can  turn 
down  one  fork  and  go  merrily  on  our 
way.  only  to  wind  up  one  day  in  a  world 
where^  rivers  are  top  di^ty  to  sj^taLj 
marine  life,  and  our  air  is  too  mtt^  to 
sustain  human  life.  Or  we  can  turn  In 
the  other  direction,  focus  our  efforts  on 
cloning  up  our  Nation,  and  reverse  the 
JrSrthat  finds  us  poUuting  our  envi- 
ronment at  a  devastating  rate. 

Local  governments  have  taken  some 
ste^o  control  pollution.  California  has 

paSciSarly  stri^  ^"^P°i"'^°°  i^^r^ 
the  books  due  in  part  to  the  smog  prob- 
feiL  SS  have  plagued  that  Stete  lor  so 
S  Delaware  has  just  authorized  a 
State  department  of  natural  resources 
and  environmental  control^  and  I  com- 
mend the  general  assembly  and  Gov. 
Russell  W.  Peterson  for  their  for^lght. 
$Sf  Federal  Government  has  also  taken 
some  action  In  this  area. 

But  the  time  has  come  for  a  concert«l 
comprehensive  effort  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  our  rapidly  deteriorating  environ- 
ment Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  sit- 
mtlon,  I  join  most  willingly  with  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  in  sponsonng  a  res- 
ofut?on  to  create  a  Standing  Committee 
?n  the  Environment.  Only  by  working 
from  a  common  base,  I  beUeve.  can  we 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MASSACHUSnTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr     BOLAND.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 
Springfield.  Mass..  DaUy  News  has  just 
finished  publishing  a  series  of  Jour  ar- 
ticles examining  the  problems  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  among  the  city  s  wel- 
fare families.  Written  by  Zedra  Aranow, 
one  of  the  newspaper's  ablest  reporters, 
the  series  points  out  the  alarming  ef- 
fects   of    chronic    malnutrition— wide- 
spread physiological  and  psychological 
dfiinage  in  the  young,  a  stultifying  Ust- 
lessness  and  languor  in  mature  people, 
eariy  seniUty  in  the  old.  .  „^„„„,n„R 

The  articles  find  serious  shortcomings 
in  the  way  surplus  food  is  distributed  to 
welfare  recipients  and  make  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  improvement--rec- 
ommendations    I    consider   part^icularly 

apt  and  astute.  !„„--* 

With  permission.  Mr.  Speaker  I  Insert 

the  articles  In  the  Record  as  this  point: 

SpaiNonn-D  Now— Ths  Shapf  of  HtTNcaB 

(By  Zedra  Aranow) 

Hunger  Is  the  common  enemy. 

Thehungry  chUd  cannot  learn  in  school. 

A  hungry  man  cannot  work  well. 

A  huS  woman  cannot  run  her  house, 
look  after  her  family. 

Yet  the  shape  of  hunger  in  our  city  is 
hard  to  define. 

It  can  only  be  outlined  by  "f^lng  the  ex- 
nerts— medical,  educational,  nutritional— the 
welfare  workers,  the  urban  ministers. 

The  questions  asked  across  desks  In  offlc«. 
over  coffee  cups  on  kitchen  tables,  begin  to 

"T^e'^orroSted    diet    of    Africa  ^ 

L^a?;^prc^r?sr  ^^t  bei^-^-E 

the  change  of  hair  color,"  said  Dr.  Monls 
M^aS^hlef  Of  pedlatiic  service  at  Sprtng- 
fleld  Hospital  Medical  Center.  We  can  be 
7«>led  by  our  wheat-oriented  dlf*  7^^*=^^ 
a^t  to  eLerge  as  the  'failure  ^^^'^  X' 
drome— which  in  turn  can  lead  to  heart  dls- 
e^a^  brain  damage.  Virtually  all  the  cases 
ofh^Ker  we  see  in  the  hospital  here  are 
cau^Tby  inadequate  food  intake.  We  know 


that  because  they  gain  weight  startllngly  In 

"'X^'ln  Springfield  can  *>«  t^«  ^J^ 
monS^old  chUd  brought  to  the^°»P"Ji 
weighing  only  12  pounds.  The  father  wort* 
7ot  mininum  wages.  The  mother  Is  Ul  and 
i^tTt  home,  weekly  wages  of  »58  c«i^ 
^pport  tiie  family  of  eight  chUdren,  yet  the 
ffttlier  did  not  know  where  to  turn. 

H,!^ger  is  a  group  of  chUdren  in  the  Head- 
stllt'p'r^iram  at  the  Soutji  End  Com^urUty 
Center.  -They're  too  quiet,  too  listless,  say 
psychologists  visiting  the  class. 

Hunger  Is  the  elderly  woman,  Uvlng  alone, 
andwfuslng  Uie  diet  suggeeUons  ma^*  ^y  a 
^"ttS  nuL.  "I'm  86  and  this  is  what  I  ve 
eaten  all  my  Ufc  How  can  a  cWld  like  you 

teU  me  to  eaX  what  I've  never  eaten?         

Hwr  ^I'e  stack  of  surplus  food  gather- 
ing dvit  on  Chestnut  Street.  Five  products 
a^  r^sed  by  at  least  half  of  tJie  people 
s^S  in  line:  flour,  rolled  oats^roUed 
Xat  oommeal-and  dry  ^^  J^^F^ 
wWch  would  nourish  children  who  seldom 
have   an  adequate  diet.  „„.^_  ^  i-^k 

In  Springfield,  the  biggest  enemy  to  lack 
Of  knowledS.  Bigger  t^  lack  of  ^i^d 
lack  of  money  although  botii  of  those  are 

"""B^'aside  the  feature  stories  about  *«^- 

Ul^^o  have  been  triumphant  about    ^u^; 

vtvine   for    a   week   on   welfare   food   Biiow 

In^  the  well  educated,  well  fed  fain- 

m^who  have  managed  to  last  •«'«^5»  fy 

ca^fuUy  plotting  every  cent,  every  vitamin 

'^^nk  instead    about   the    thou^^cU    o^ 

Springfield  families  who  must  eatevery  w^ 

on  welfare  checks  which  are  based  on  th«e 

mo^hly  food  allowances:  for  an  af^^t^ng 

"one.  $27:  for  an  adult  "vlng  J^^  ^JJ^^' 

$22.50:  lor  children  "P  ^„  "ffg"^.*'*  •'i^g  to 
for  child  from  seven  to  12.  $18.«J.  age  lo  i« 

20,  *22.95. 

THX   CaiAY    ABEA 

r^  IS  a  wa^  --'^^J -Sat"  It^'etofi 
;°^m^^[^Pneri.  mcan^-ther  C  su  w^ 
sSd  wistfully.  "I  don't  mind  myself  to  learn 
's^eThii  nlw  to  cook.  especl«aiy  Am^ertcan 
dishes.  In  the  restaurant  I  ^^^  ha*h  ^ 
w^der   how   to   make   lt."-to   Miss   Grwe 

^kler.  assistant  "1°^^!^,°'  et?  T 
^rvlcce  in  the  Welfare  Department  here,  i 
Si  Evinced  there  are  almost  as  many 
Z>Dl^  entitled  to  welfare  help  who  are  not 
^S  r^Sed  as  there  are  on  our  rol^  Much 
S  toe  hunger  In  Springfield  Is  in  this  gray 

"u  mcludes  a  list  of  P--«f '^^''^..f  ^T, 
which  could  better  use  what  the  cUy  has^ 
without  spending   more,   to   help   our   own 

^^H^eer-the  weakened  condition  brought 
aboK  continued  lack  of  food."-^lctionary 

"t^Jk  Tf  food  may  mean  lack  ot  money  or 

:ack  Of  nutritional  f-f  ^^^SoiHt 
a  hunger-hunter  starts  to  ask  quesnu^i. 
the  city  Welfare  Department.  „„„„♦, 

^Our  case  load  of  18  to  30  year  old  cUentt 
here  hal  tripled  In  the  last  year,"  says  Miss 
m^T.  -we're  trying  to  find  out  why.'  Is  it 
a  liberalized  program? 

People  moving  Into  the  city  / 

AN  r.MEEGENCY 

cimflii  as  the  food  allowance  In  a  welfare 
che^'i^a^ut  90  cents  a  f  ay  ^^^  -  adult 
iivlne  alone  down  to  less  than  50  cenw  a 
div  for  a  child  under  slx-any  emergency 
cal  rob  a  welfare  client  of  even  t^at  amount 
If  a  child  has  no  shoes  to  wear  to  «:bool.  If 
the  rent  is  overdue,  food  money  will  be 
spent  on  the  emergency.  ,„,  cmiua 

Not  all  welfare  recipients  apply  f^'J^^^"" 
foods  although  all  of  them  are  eligible. 

surplus  commodities  went  to  Ifi^  tam 
nies   in   Springfield   in  June.   At   least  7.000 
were  entUled  to  this  help. 
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Each  family  has  a  surplus  food  card.  Ev- 
ery thre«  months  the  card  la  collected  and  a 
new  one  sent  out  with  the  next  welfare 
check. 

"1  take  all  the  food  they  oflTer  me  because 
I  heard  if  you  don't,  they  mark  It  against 
you  and  you  don't  get  a  card  again,"  said  a 
mother  of  six  In  the  North  End. 

THE   CASE   LOAD 

There  Is  no  routine  letter  to  a  welfare 
client  Informing  him  of  his  right  to  surplus 
foods. 

Social  workers  struggling  with  as  many  as 
100  families,  each  of  which  should  be  vis- 
ited twice  a  month,  sometimes  don't  explain 
surplus  foods  to  clients. 

That  takes  time  .  .  and  there  is  never 
enough  time. 

A  language  barrier  may  make  It  difficult 

Mountains  of  red  tape  and  forms  to  fill 
are  made  higher  with  an  extra  form  for 
surplus  foods  There  are  so  many  Informa- 
tional papers  now  that  It  Is  not  unusual 
to  have  some  lost  In  the  shuffle 

Each  family  has  an  assigned  day,  once  a 
month  to  collect  surplus  foods. 

"The  food  welgjhed  almost  100  pounds.  I 
had  to  take  It  right  away.  I  i.eeded  It.  It 
cost  me  S3  to  get  It  home  In  a  taxi" 

Some  of  the  food   Is   refused. 

SHE     WANTS    RICE 

"They  jwant  to  give  me  30  pounds  of  flour," 
a  woman'sald  "I  took  only  one  bag.  (10 
pounds)  I  don't  bake.  What  can  I  do  with 
It?  Why  don't  they  give  me  what  I  eat  every 
day  .  .    rice?" 

When  an  item  is  left  on  the  shelves,  less 
of  that  Item  Is  ordered  for  the  next  month. 
There  Is  not  enough  refrigeration  to  take  all 
of  the  high  protein,  easily  used  cheese  that 
everyone  wants. 

There  is  no  way  to  give  one  woman  more 
rice  although  In  another  part  of  the  city 
unopened  boxes  of  rice  are  frequently  stacked 
beside  trash  barrels  on  rubbish  collection 
days. 

Miss  Mlnkler  worries  because,  although 
she  has  vitamins  she  can  supply  to  welfare 
clients  who  need  them,  only  10  per  cent  of 
the  case  load  apply.  The  va.st  majority  of 
people — those  on  welfare  and  those  servicing 
them — don't  know  about  them. 

People  can  be  Informed  about  vitamins  by 
either  doctors  or  social  workers 

"There  Is  a  lack  of  communication  here." 
says  Miss  Mlnkler.  "Social  workers  feel  this 
Is  a  medical  question.  They  try  not  to  In- 
vade the  medical  fleld  They  have  more  than 
enough    to   do   as    It    Is" 

There  is  Indeed  a  lack  of  communication. 
\  nurse  in  the  Headstart  Program  here  has 
been  looking  for  vitamin  supplements  for 
over  a  year,  was  startled  to  learn  welfare  had 
them. 

Hunger    Reaches    I.vto    Springfield's 
scwoolroom 

How  do  you  recognize  hungry  children  In 
.'jchool'' 

Miss  Elizabeth  Rhoades.  principal  of  Lin- 
coln .md  JefTer.son  .Avenue  5ch(X)Is.  and  her 
teachers  recommend  youngsters  for  the 
free  breikfast  progr.im 

"We  look  at  them."  she  said  simply. 

"Sometimes  they're  listless.  They  may  fall 
asleep  in  class  They  may  actually  take  some- 
one else's  lunch 

"We  have  health  lessons  in  class.  Ques- 
tions about  breakfast  may  provide  a  clue 
which  we  try  to  follow  up  with  families" 

Not  all  welfare  families  want  their  chil- 
dren to  have  free  breakfast  whlcli  is  cold 
food.  Some  mothers  explain  that  it's  a  strug- 
gle but  they  are  providing  their  children 
with  hot  breakfasts  at  home  and  want  to 
continue. 

"I  see  one  smUl  boy  every  day."  Miss 
Rhoades  said,  "who's  at  school  at  7:15.  He 
leaves  home  before  anyone  else  Is  out  of  bed. 
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.  .  .  and  I  know  there  Is  no  breakfast  put  out 
for  him." 

Teachers  will  come  quietly  to  her  ofHce 
during  the  morning  and  ask,  "Have  we  got 
anything  to  eat?  "  Miss  Rhoadee  knows  an- 
other hungry  child  has  come  to  school. 

Some  arrive  at  school  late  and  tell  a  teach- 
er, "My  mother  didn't  have  time  to  make 
breakfast." 

Mrs.  Ruth  O'Ckjnnell  of  welfare  has  learned 
to  recognize  young  malnutrition  too,  "I  no- 
tice pallor,  poor  color. 

"Some  children  are  Irritable  and  Jumpy. 
They're  quick  to  disobey,  want  to  be  the 
center  of  attention.  Others  are  so  listless  they 
are  intereeted  In  nothing  There  Is  no  way  to 
rouse  them." 

Recommendations  from  school  principals 
put  a  child's  name  on  the  list  for  free  break- 
fasts and  lunches.  Nine  hundred  of  them  are 
on  the  current  list 

"These  meals  are  paid  for  by  federal 
funds."  explains  John  Sullivan  of  the  Fed- 
eral Project  Office  here 

"But  there  Is  a  limit  to  federal  and  Title 
1  funds.  We've  been  up  as  high  as  1200 
Principals  are  calling  for  additional  break- 
fasts right  now.  We  have  no  funds  to  pay 
for  more." 

Free  breakfasts  Include  fruit  Juice,  cold 
cereal  and  milk  plus  either  fresh  fruit  or  some 
kind  of  pastry  when  possible 

The  scope  of  the  problem  was  Indicated 
when  an  unplanned  survey  w.is  taken  one 
day  last  year  at  the  Howard  Street  School 

Students  were  asked  what  they  had  eaten 
for  breakfast  that  day.  Ten  percent  had 
nothing.  Another  20  percent  had  one  Item. 
A  total  of  75  percent  had  two  items  or  less. 

How  does  Springfield  welfare  find  the  peo- 
ple who  need  help  and  don't  know  where 
to  find  It? 

"Occasionally  we  get  a  telephone  call  from 
a  concerned  neighbor  and  we'll  learn  of 
a  woman,  alone  with  four  children,  strug- 
gling on  an  impwasible  budget,"  said  Miss 
Grace  Mlnkler,  assistant  adminlstr,ator  of 
Adult  Services.  Impersonal  urging  often  falls 
to  break  the  barrier  .  .  doesn't  balance  the 
stigma  of  applying  for  help  She  will  do  noth- 
ing that  Involves  making  a  formal  admission 
of  her  poverty 

"Much  of  the  city's  hunger  lies  In  pockets 
of  borderline  cases  They  are  eligible  for  sur- 
plus foods  even  though  they  are  not  on 
welfare  because  their  Income  Is  so  small  It 
might  be  the  margin  between  bare  survival 
and  comfort  for  them — If  we  could  re.ich 
them." 

caseload 

Bruce  Bowen,  welfare  administrator  in 
chi.rge   of   surplus    food,   agrees. 

"There  must  be  better  communication  es- 
tablished with  people  who  really  need  sur- 
plus foods  and  are  not  getting  them." 

Proof  of  this  came  when  surplus  food  cen- 
ter moved  recently  to  the  present  location 
on  Chestnut  Street.  Routine  notification  of 
the  move  went  out  with  welfare  checks  that 
month  .  .  .  and  prompted  a  flood  of  appli- 
cations for  surplus  food  from  families  who 
hadn't  known  about  It  before. 

But  Bowen  adds.  "Welfare  has  to  be  more 
etlicient  and  better  staffed  to  handle  the 
needs  we  uncover  We  are  barely  able  to  keep 
up  with  our  present  load." 

According  to  a  survey  In  September, 
Springfield's  overall  case  load  has  increased 
93   per  cent   in   the  hist   15  months. 

Bowen  sees  wider  significance  In  adequate 
diets, 

"Nutrition  could  be  a  key  area  for  us. 
Better  fed  people  would  be  more  ■willing  and 
more  motivated  to  work  and  get  off  welfare 
rolls.  They  would  be  less  indifferent  to  their 
children's  needs.  And  the  children.  In  turn 
would  learn  more  at  school." 

Mrs.  Ruth  O'Connell,  supervisor  of  home 
economics  at  welfare,  talks  about  the  special 
nutritional  problems  of  the  elderly,  especially 
those  living  alone. 
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TEA    AND    TOAST 

"They  fall  into  a  tea  and  toast  pattern," 
she  explained.  "They  simply  fill  themselves 
up  periodically  without  ever  making  a  really 
nourishing  meal.  They  don't  have  the  initia- 
tive to  make  food  for  one  person.  They  need 
someone  to  cook  for,  someone  to  eat  with.  A 
social  worker's  visit,  especially  If  she  will  sit 
down  and  share  a  meal.  Is  a  red  letter  oc- 
casion." 

The  elderly  face  special  problems  In  trying 
to  pick  up  surplus  food  allotments. 

•  •  »  •  • 

"I  take  a  child's  wagon  for  my  food  I  wish 
It  could  be  put  in  bags  Instead  of  boxes 
They  are  so  heavy  and  hard  to  handle." 

"I  stood  in  line  for  two  hours  once.  I  was 
very  tired.  When  I  got  up  to  the  door,  they 
closed  It  and  said,  'It's  lunch  hour.  Come 
back  later.'  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

Recently,  they  stopped  closing  the  distri- 
bution center  at  lunch,  but  Bowen  says  man- 
power Is  critically  short  there. 

"We  are  running  a  five  or  six  man  opera- 
tion with  two  men  and  one  part  times  vol- 
unteer from  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram " 

This  makes  vacations  or  employes'  illness 
an  almost  impossible  problem  at  the  distri- 
bution center. 

"I  wrote  to  Boston  over  two  months  ago, 
and  Miss  Mlnkler  had  written  before  that, 
explaining  our  predicament."  said  Bowen 

""We  haven"t  even  gotten  a  reply.  " 

Hunger  in  SPRiNcriELD  Comes  Family 
Size 

"We  often  see  hunger  as  lethargy."  says 
Mrs   Constance  Petrunenko. 

As  project  director  for  Community  Nursing 
at  University  of  Massachusetts,  she  spends 
every  day  at  the  Riverview  housing  project 
here.  ITiree  days  a  week  senior  students  Join 
her  to  learn  how  to  work  with  families. 

■•We"re  in  contact  with  about  300  families 
We  can  see  that  they  are  not  buying  the 
right  foods. 

"We  see  unopened  packages  of  surplus 
foods  in  wastebaskets  on  home  visits.  And  we 
try  to  convince  them  to  use  these  foods." 

She  shrugged.  "If  you've  never  eaten  hot 
cereal  In  your  life,  you're  not  interested  in 
It.  But  they  do  eat  lots  of  bread." 

Often,  as  she  makes  her  rounds.  Mrs. 
Petrunenko  finds  children  at  home  Instead 
of  at  school. 

"Everyone  was  too  tired  to  get  up  in  time 
to  get  them  ready." 

This  is  largely  due  to  inadequate  diets,  she 
feels  The  victims  offer  many  vatjue  com- 
plaints— of  headaches.  Just  not  feeling  good, 
not  being  able  to  pinpoint  problems. 

"We  go  into  households  of  large  families. 
Their  apartment  size  refrigerators  are  tiny 
when  you  realize  they  must  hold  ffxid  for  10 
or  11  people.  And  we  often  find  nothing — 
nothing  at  all — on  the  shelves. 

"Families  will  build  up  crippling  food  bills 
at  small  local  food  stores  which  extend  cred- 
it. Then  they  are  'locked  in"  so  they  can"t  buy 
elsewhere — until  there  is  a  real  emergency; 
no  food,  no  money   " 

At  first  sight,  some  mothers  and  children 
look  chubby  and  well  fed.  But  they  have 
eaten,  literally  stuffed  themselves,  with  too 
many  suirchy  foods  to  keep.  Irom  feeling 
pangs  of  hunger  Ollen  they  will  hiive  skin 
conditions  which  are  hard  to  di;igiiose  and 
treat. 

"Other  children  are  exhausted  from  steady 
high-carbohydrate  diets  to  nourish  pareisltic 
worms  witli  which  they  are  infested  FriUl  is 
too  expensive 

■"We  see  mothers  giving  food  to  babies  and 
denying  themselves  They  give  them  milk, 
milk.  milk.  But  even  mothers  love  and  milk 
are  not  enough  for  babies.  TTiey  need  more 
li'  their  diet  than  that. 

■Often  we  don't  discover  how  these  de- 
voted mothers  are  depriving  themselves  until 
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illness   demands   surgery.   Then   pre-surglcal 
blood  tests  reveal  anemia." 

Mortality  rates  for  infants  less  than  a  y^ 
old  bear  a  striking  correlaUon  with  poverty 

■They  are  higher  in  Springfield,  Worcester 
and  Boston  than  anywhere  else  In  the  state 
said  Dr.  MorrU  Medalie.  "and  the  core  area 
rate  within  each  city  Is  high  for  the  area^ 

Sorlngfleld's  own  clty-wlde  mortality  rate 
is  2?  12  per  1,000  live  births;  the  Model  ClUes 
area  rate  is  43.62.  wii« 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Harris,  supervisor  of  publ  c 
heaith  nu^e*,  tells  how  a  family  In  trouble 
may  be  discovered. 

"A  malnourished  baby  was  so  badly  oH. 
he  was  reported  to  us.  The  child,  youngest  of 
four  in  the  family,  responded  qu'ckly  to 
treatment  in  the  hospital.  We  had  no  choice. 
We  had  to  send  him  back  home. 

•There  was  no  food  at  all  for  the  family  of 
six  we  worked  with  them,  had  the  older 
children  accepted  for  free  breakfasts  and 
lunchL  at  school.  We  even  made  out  shop- 
ping lists  for   the  father,  since  the  mother 

"'^It'^was  almost  Impossible  to  Plan.  There 
was  no  nearby  supermarket,  no  f^»Vy  ^^^ 
•one  older  child  was  so  hungry,  he  took 
the  babv's  bottle  away.  We  got  surplus  food 
and  are  trying  to  show  the  family  how  to  use 
them." 

THE    SYMPTOMS 

HOW  do  you  look  for  a  ^^^^^^^yj^'l^^l 
Sheila  Malloy.  health  coordinator  for  Head 
start,  was  asked.  . 

••I  have  an  advantage  because  I  see  the 
children  over  a  period  of  time  , 

•  I  check  for  pallor.  I  check  for  activity— 
a  t^ee  or  four  year  old  shouldn't  be  listless. 
And  I  see  a  good  deal  of  this. 

■I  watch  for  frequent  Illness.  Even  circles 
under  the  eyes  can  be  a  tlp-ofT. 

Mrs.  Malloy  may  decide  to  have  a  hemo- 
elobln  test  done  to  confirm  suspicion  of 
Inemm.  even  though  Headstart  children  have 
had  a  phvsical  examination.  ^    ,„  „  v,,_ 

An  anemic  child  Is  not  apt  to  have  a  big 
appetite.  Illness  can  produce  an  unfortu- 
na?e  cycle  A  child  with  chronic  tonsU Itls, 
?or  example,  eatk  little  because  he  feels  sick. 
And  he  feels  sicker  because  he  isn't  geUlng 
eiVough  nourishment-which  causes  him  to 
eat  stai  less  the  next  day.  ^„,,„„    the 

This  cycle  will  be  common  during  tne 
winter  Just  ahead. 

VRBAN    MINISTERS 

•I  came  here  this  summer  from  a  section 
near  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  I  find 
conditions  worse  in  Riverview  t^ian  there^ 
savs  the  Rev.  Juan  Valesquez  of  the  Coun- 
cil" of  Churches.  "Puerto  Rlcans  have  been 
there  for  centuries.  They  have  had  time  to 
form  societies  to  help  each  other. 

The  soft  spoken  minister  is  distressed  by 
What  he  sees  m  Riverview.  from  the  rats  and 
cockroaches  so  prevalent  in  first  an<l  second 
floor  apartments  ( -How  can  Uiey  store  fo«l 
safely^"  1  to  social  agencies  which  treat  poor 
people  like   cases.'  not  individuals. 

-It  is  not  easy  for  Puerto  Rlcans  coming 
here  "  he  explains  "They  are  country  people, 
not  urban.  Lack  of  education  keeps  them 
from  getting  good  Jobs  with  fat  paychecks 
vet  be«fuse  they  look  hard  for  any  kind 
of  work,  thev  don't  get  full  welfare.  They 
will  always  be  underemployed. 

LANGTJACE  BARRIER 

"The  language  barrier  keeps  them  from 
bettering  themselves  economically  At  the 
same  time  it  keeps  them  from  learning  what 

help  is  available. 

■•What  we  need  Is  not  Just  another  survey 
to  count  people.  We  need  committed  and 
concerned  people  to  help  people. 

••I  try  to  help."  His  shrug  was  expressive. 
He  takes  six  families  at  a  time  in  his  micro- 
bus  to  get  surplus  foods.  He  helps  families 
whose  names  and  files  have  disappeared. 

His  black  briefcase  is  filled  with  painstak- 


ing pages  of  individual  families  who  need 
help    .  .  and  are  not  on  welfare. 

•The  foods  are  not  familiar  and  they  don  t 
know  how  to  use  them."  „.,,„rt 

The  Rev.  Vaelasquez  feels  a  brief  period 
in  a  biUngual  atmosphere  would  make  the 
transition  less  painful. 

"I  see  lack  of  conununicaUons  between 
ethnic  groups  at  Riverview  ,  .  .  »»«» /°™«- 
tlmes  petty  group  Jealousies  ...  but  not  hate. 

RECENT  ARRIVALS 

•Yes,  there  are  hungry  children,  but  often 
pride  prevents  a  family  from  talking  about 
it  and  asking  help.  They  won't  tell  me  about 
themselves  personally,  but  they  will  talk 
generally  untU  I  gradually  learn  about  their 

difficulty."  4.  .  „f  B, 

The  Rev.  Vernie  L.  Bolden,  pastor  of  St 
John's  Congregational  Church,  agrees. 

People  who  don't  have  enough  to  eat  are 
recent  arrivals,  he  feels.  Or  residents  who 
simply  aren't  aware  of  what  local  agencies 
do.  Neighbors  may  tell  them  about  it,  but 
It  doesn't  really  register, 

"They're  fearful  of  red  tape,  resentful  of 
the  invasion  of  privacy.  They  are  reluctant 
to  give  every  tiny  detail  of  their  family  story 
to  authority  ...  and  this  reluctance  is 
matched  on  the  other  side  of  the  official  desk 
where  every  right'  claimed  makes  more 
paperwork. 

NO  JTTRNITTrRE 

He  sees  evidence  of  malnutrition.  One 
house  visit  brought  him  to  a  woman  with 
four  children.  There  was  no  furniture  in  the 
apartment,  no  food  at  all.  Church  members 
took  the  mother  to  a  store  for  food  to  tide 
her  over  until  she  could  visit  city  agencies^ 

A  man  and  wife,  temporarily  separated 
from  their  children,  were  discovered  living 
in  the  railroad  station,  begging  food  money 
from  passersby.  They  had  no  idea  where  or 
how  to  apply  for  help. 

•We  are  more  used  to  subsidies  for  things, 
like  roads,  rather  than  people,"  Rev.  Bolden 
believes,  "and  what  help  we  offer  fails  to  be 
human." 


Lack  of  Know-How  Adds  to  City's  Hunger 
Problem 
•Nobody  uses  corn  syrup;  sometimes  I  get 
a  whole  case  and  I  don't  know  how  to  use 
It  only  to  mix  with  water  when  children 

get  diarrhea  And  they  give  me  10.  12  pounds 
of  butter  and  only  one  box  of  cheese.  I  only 
use  butter  on  bread,  not  for  cooking.' 

^5rs  S—  mother  of  six.  was  talking  about 
surplus  foods.  She  has  been  receiving  them 
for  two  years. 

Now  she  sat  in  her  kitchen,  sipping  coffee, 
and  talked  about  the  program. 

She  tries  not  to  take  food  she  doesn  t  use. 

•Not  the  dry  milk,  the  children  won  t 
drink  it.  Not  the  split  peas.  What  you  do  with 

them''"  ,  .,      .  ,  .^ 

•■I  like  the  raisins,  but  sometimes  the  kids 
make  such  a  mess  on  the  floor  with  them,  I 
don't  always  bring  them  home." 

She  usually  waits  in  line  over  an  hotor  for 
her  food  She  shakes  her  head  as  she  thinks 
of  It  "I  don't  like  everybody  to  go  by  and 
see  me  there.  It  was  better,  more  room  in- 
Mde  when  it  was  at  Buckingham  (school). 
It  can  be  verv  cold  standing  in  line." 

Yet  Mrs  S^  has  been  creative  with  some 
surplus  foods.  She  discovered  how  to  make 
delicious  meatballs  wrapped  in  instant  po- 
tatoes and  fried. 

•When  I  use  regular  potatoes.  I  cola 
(cooled)  them.  So  I  think  I  will  try  others. 
It's  easier,  no  cooking,  no  peeling. 

She'd  be  happy  to  show  other  women  her 
recipes  ,  .  .  and  she'd  like  to  learn  new  ones. 
••Sure,  if  they  show  me,  I  learn." 
Mrs  M—  has  found  how  to  mix  surplus 
cornmeal,  flour,  water  with  a  little  sugar 
roll  it  in  balls  and  fry  it.  (And  yet  bags  oi 
flour  are  thrown  away  unopened,  surplus 
cornmeal  has  been  used  in  children  s  sand- 


boxes—while welfare  clients  buy  finer  corn- 
meal. They  don't  know  how  to  use  the 
coarser  surplus  cornmeal.)  ^^ 

"You  try  to  make  out  as  best  you  can.  Food 
Is  so  high  you  Just  have  to."  Mrs.  A—  shrugs^ 

A  neighborhood  aide  at  the  South  End 
Center  talks  about  the  difficulty  of  putting 
children  Into  the  Headstart  Program. 

"We  need  It  here  more  than  any  place^ 
The  South  End  has  changed.  It's  an  area  of 
transients  now.  Most  here  are  mothers  with- 
out a  man  in  the  house.  They're  not  family 
oriented. 

"If  I  could  hold  a  parents'  meeUng  in  a 
cafe  I'd  get  good  attendance.  It's  not  lack 
of  money.  They  don't  care.  The  kids  are  out 
on  the  streets  at  all  hours.  Some  of  them 
look  as  though  a  good  breeze  would  blow  em 

^'she  can  take  30  children  In  the  South  End 
Headstart  Program.  To  keep  up  to  that  num- 
ber she  has  admitted  58  during  the  year. 
Other  centers  have  waiting  lists.  Here  par- 
ents don't  want  to  be  bothered  getting  their 
children  to  the  program. 

•Professionals  visit  us  here  and  sa> , 
•What's  the  matter  with  these  kids  on  Mon- 
day morning?'  If  they  knew  what  some  of 
them  go  through  on  weekends!  And  the 
Headstart  kids  are  the  lucky  ones! 

SIZE   2   CLOTHES 

A  professional  aide  came  tnrough,  hunting 
the  records  ot  one  small  boy  who  is  five  years 
old,  wears  Size  2  clothes.  Hes  a  fallure-to- 
thrive  case  and  she's  worried  about  him.  He  s 
been  at  three  different  home  addresses  this 
year  and  now  his  mother  is  getting  ready  to 

move  again. 

The  aide  doesn  t  want  to  lose  track  of  him. 
At  22  pounds,  he's  in  too  poor  shape  to  be 
accepted  bv  schools.  His  trouble  may  be  para- 
sites because  he  eats  tremendously  in  the 
center — when  he  Is  there. 

■We  don  t  toss  out  a  child  who  only  comes 
occasionally.  He  may  need  desperately  the 
few  meals  we  can  give  him," 

George  Franklin  of  Headstart  nods  when 
he  hears  of  these  cases.  He  knows. 

And  he  asks,  "What's  bulgur?  " 

ON    THE   LIST 

You  try  to  find  out  for  him  Welfare  says, 
•It's  on  the  surplus  food  list,  but  we  don  t 
know  what  it  is"  , 

The  welfare  nutritionist  says.  It  s  a  Kinu 
of  crushed  wheat,  a  cereal  product.  But  it 
hasn't  been  distributed  here  since  after  W  oria 

War  II."  ^  ^  .,  .  ^ 

You  tell  Mr.  Franklin  this  and  he  can  t  be- 
lieve it.  ^  ^.. 

■I've  got  four  cases  of  it  right  here,  ^e 
would  serve  it  to  the  children  but  we  don  t 
know  what  to  do  with  it  And  we  can  get  aji 
unlimited  amount  of  it  if  we  find  out  how  to 
use  it." 

And  there  are  still  hungry  people  m 
Springfield. 

This  mav  be  the  time  for  tne  city  to  help 
Its  own,  with  the  resources,  people  and  food 
in  the  city  now.  _ 

These  suggestions  are  simple,  practical  ana 
down-to-earth. 

They  would  cost  very  little  nn  most  ewes, 
nothing)  and  may  prompt  more  suggestions 
from  the  commvinity  itself 


B.^KE   THE   FOODS 

1  Since  the  five  most  often  reject^ 
products  (flour,  cornmeal.  rolled  oats,  ro.ied 
wheat  and  dry  milk)  can  all  be  "^ed  in 
breads— and  since  bread  is  universally  iiked 
and  used-why  can't  the  leftover  surplus 
foods  be  baked?  In  tax  supported  school 
kitchens^  Bv  Independent  bakeries  at  the 
end  of  their  own  schedule  when  ovens  are 
hot  and  bakers  still  on  the  Job? 

COOKING  CLASS 

2  Everv  seventh  grade  girl  In  the  city  has 
cooking  twice  a  week  for  a  semester,  every 
eighth  grader  has  It  four  times  a  week   "Why 
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can't  their  lesson  plan  focus  on  recipes  made 
of  surplus  foods?  All  thoee  from  core  areas 
or  "gray  area"  homes  could  really  carry  these 
lessons  home. 

BxcHANCx  rr 

3.  Why  cant  surplus  foods  which  are  ref- 
used be  plied  on  a  counter  at  the  distribu- 
tion center  so  'hat  they  may  be  exchanged 
for  other  items?  For  example  a  woman  who 
serves  rice  frequently  might  leave  one  of  her 
bags  of  flour  for  extra  rice  If  It  is  on  the 
"leftover  counter."  Don't  throw  It  away — 
exchange  It. 

DBMONBTKATIONS 

4.  Why  can't  the  hour-and-a-half  demon- 
stration of  a  day's  menus  made  with  surplus 
foods,  designed  by  Mrs.  Ruth  O'Connell,  wel- 
faj-e  supervisor  of  home  economics,  he  re- 
peated? It  was  a  great  success  when  given  at 
Rlvervlew.  There  are  many  nutritionists  In 
the  area,  In  government  agencies,  schools, 
hospitals  and  large  businesses  who  might  be 
able  to  give  one  demonstration  a  month. 

rOOD   SAMPLES 

5.  Why  can't  the  baking  equipment  at 
Trade  High  School  and  the  classes  In  Indus- 
trial baking  be  used  to  perfect  surplus  food 
recipes  and  to  bake  samples  for  handing  out 
vrtth  the  recipes  at  the  surplus  food  center? 
Women  axe  much  more  apt  to  try  a  recipe 
when  they  know  they  will  enjoy  the  results. 

LANGITAGX     BARUXB 

8.  Why  can't  all  recipes  handed  out  by  wel- 
fare be  written  blllngiially? 

CAS     POOLS 

7.  Why  can't  cair  pools  be  set  up  systemati- 
cally at  Rlvervlew  and  other  similar  centers 
for  collection  of  surplus  foods?  Even  in  a 
family  with  a  car,  the  htisband  is  likely  to 
need  It  for  work  when  It  Is  time  to  go  for 
surplus  foods. 

KrrCHXN   PAimzs 

8.  Why  can't  "kitchen  ptu^les"  be  set  up 
In  all  neighborhoods  where  women  can  ex- 
change the  surplus  foods  recipes  they  have 
Invented?  Some  are  very  creative.  Almost 
all  are  shy  about  attending  meetings  out  of 
their  Immediate  vicinity.  In  groups  of  about 
10,  they  could  gather  (and  take  preschool 
children  with  them  so  there  would  be  no 
babysitting  problems)  and  exchange  Ideas. 
Helping  each  other  .  .  .  being  recognized  for 
their  inventiveness  .  .  .  getting  to  know 
neighbors  better:  there  are  many  plusses  for 
this  Idea. 

STOBAGE 

9.  It  Is  very  dlfBcult  to  store  a  month's 
worth  of  surplus  foods,  especially  grain  prod- 
ucts. In  housing  where  rats  and  cockroaches 
are  a  problem.  (First  and  second  floor  apart- 
ments at  Rlvervlew,  for  example.)  But  they 
could  be  safely  stored  In  metal  or  glass  con- 
tainers. Why  not  get  empty  metal  con- 
tainers from  Industrial  users  so  surplus  foods 
may  be  safely  stored  In  all  homes? 

MOBX     CHEESE 

10.  Lack  of  sufQclent  refrigeration  prevents 
the  city's  storing  more  surplus  cheese  which 
Is  a  p>opuIar  item  and  Important  nutrition- 
ally. Couldn't  the  city  get  more  cheese  to  dis- 
tribute merely  by  adding  a  few  secondhand 
refrigerators? 

"SCHOLABSHIPS" 

11.  Why  can't  a  handful  of  welfare  mothers 
be  added  to  cooking  classes  at  Trade  High 
School  for  a  week  of  Instruction  as  "scholar- 
ship" students?  It  would  be  a  welcome  respite 
from  their  usual  schedule  and  they  might 
learn  a  good  deal  that  would  be  helpful  In 
their  own  kitchens  later.  If  they  went  with 
a  few  neighbors,  they  wouldn't  feel  shy.  and 
would  get  an  extra  dividend  out  of  talking 
It  over  with  each  other  later. 

COOO     rOR     DINNER 

12.  Why  can't  first  and  second  graders  who 
often  learn  spelling  and  pictures  of  specific 
food   Items   go   a   little   farther?   Why   can't 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  teacher  ask  "which  three  Items  make  a 
good  dinner?"  or  "what  is  the  best  food  to 
have  tor  breakfast?" 

mrouMATiott 

13.  Why  can't  a  clearing  house  of  Informa- 
tlon  be  established  for  all  the  departments 
trying  to  service  the  poor?  Then  all  of  them 
would  know,  for  example,  where  and  when 
supplementary  vitamins  were  available. 

rOK    BNACKB 

14.  Why  can't  a  model  kitchen  be  estab- 
lished at  Rlvervlew  where  mothers  can  use 
surplus  foods  to  try  new  recipes — and  to  pro- 
vide snacks  at  community  centers  or  housing 
developments?  ThU  might  work  through 
Headstart. 


Bia  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorials  for  today  are  from  the  Eugene, 
Oreg..  Register-Guard,  the  Roseburg. 
Oreg..  News  Review,  and  the  Astoria, 
Oreg.,  Astorlan,  In  the  State  of  Oregon. 
The  editorials  follow : 
(From  the  Eugene   (Oreg.)    Register  Guard, 

July  31.  19S91 
HiOHWAT  Users  Shoitld  Not  PxBMrr  This 

Last  year  the  truck  lobby  came  close  to 
getting  a  law  that  would  permit  even  larger 
trucks  to  use  the  interstate  highway  system. 
Public  outcry  prevented  passage  of  the  new 
truck  law.  Now  the  truckers  are  at  It  again. 
Again  It  Is  time  for  public  outcry.  Trucks 
are  too  long,  too  wide,  too  high  and  too  fast 
already. 

Truckers  argue  convincingly  that  the 
wider,  longer  and  heavier  trucks  would  have 
larger,  wider  Ores  and  be  more  stable,  thus 
safer.  That  may  be  so.  But  what  of  the  fate 
of  the  majority  of  highway  users,  those  in 
private  cars?  Passing  the  highway  behe- 
moths— If  one  can  catch  up  with  them — Is 
already  a  nerve  shattering  experience  In 
many  cases.  Suppose  the  truck  were  even 
longer  and  wider? 

The  present  width  limitation  for  the  Inter- 
state system  Is  96  Inches,  or  eight  feet. 
Truckers  would  like  to  add  six  Inches  to 
this.  That  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  width  of  a  two-lane  road  by  one  foot. 
And  remember  that  when  one  talks  of  reg- 
ulations for  the  Interstate  system,  he  is  really 
talking  about  two-lane  roads  and  city  streets 
and  bridges.  It  Is  impossible  for  a  major  truck 
to  make  Its  entire  Journey  on  the  Interstate. 
It  must  load  somewhere  and  then  get  to  the 
Interstate.  Then  It  must  leave  the  interstate 
for  its  destination. 

And  then  there  Is  the  matter  of  wear  and 
tear  on  the  roads  and  bridges.  John  Ounther. 
executive  director  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  has  testified  about  this  on  behalf 
of  his  own  organization  and  the  National 
League  of  Cities.  Older  facilities,  he  noted, 
were  designed  for  lighter  loads.  Donald  B. 
Pugate,  first  vice  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials  said 
his  organization's  studies  show  that  an  In- 
crease In  load  from  18.(X)0  to  20.000  pounds 
could  result  In  a  loss  of  remaining  pavement 
life  of  25  to  40  per  cent.  Increasing  the  load 
to  24.000  pounds  would  result  In  a  70  per  cent 
loss  of  pavement  life,  he  said. 

American  Automobile  Association  figures 
show  that,  obviously,  when  a  passenger  car 
and  a  truck  collide,  the  passenger  car  comes 
out  second  best.  Heavier  trucks,  argues 
Oeorge  F.  Kachleln.  the  association's  execu- 
tive vice  president.  Increase  the  truck's  odds. 

And  then  there  Is  the  matter  of  visibility. 
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A  driver  stuck  btiiind  one  of  the  monstere 
cannot  look  ahead  to  traffic  lights  In  built- 
up  communities  or  directional  signs  on  the 
freeways.  Often  the  driver  has  a  hard  time 
seeing  around  a  truck. 

One  of  the  disgraceful  law  enforcement 
episodes  in  Oregon  is  the  way  the  police  per- 
mit trucks  to  violate  the  60-mile-an-hour 
speed  limit  posted  every  few  miles  along  the 
freeway. 

The  truckers'  arguments  are  solely  eco- 
nomic and.  as  economic  arguments,  they  are 
sound.  However,  other  considerations  out- 
weigh the  economic.  Cargoes  too  big  for  the 
large  trucks  on  the  highways  today  can  be 
moved  by  train. 

The  bill  to  permit  larger  trucks  Is  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works.  No 
Oregon  congreecman  is  on  that  committee. 
But  Representative  John  E.  Moss,  California 
Democrat,  who  is  not  on  the  committee 
either.  Is  one  of  the  staunchest  opponents 
of  the  bill.  He  might  appreciate  a  letter.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  Is  Representa- 
tive Oeorge  H.  Fallon  of  Maryland.  He  might 
like  some  mail,  too. 

[From  the  Roseburg  (Oreg.)  News  Review, 

Oct.  1,  1969] 

Knight  Sinxa  With  Road  "Dxaoons" 

(By  Betty  Canary) 

There  has  been  much  ado  about  legislation 
allowing  an  increase  in  the  size  of  trucks. 
States  still  have  the  right  to  set  size  and 
weight  limits  under  federal  mlnlmums.  I 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  get  a  trucker's 
opinion  on  whether  bigger  behemoths  shoiild 
be  allowed  on  the  nation's  highways. 

"You're  Andy  O'Connor?"  I  asked  the 
driver. 

"My  friends  call  me  Axles,"  he  said. 

"I  see.  Do  you  think  It  wise  to  put  even 
heavier  truclu  on  the  road?" 

"Some  {>eople  call  me  Knight  of  the  Open 
Road." 

"Just  answer  the  question,  please." 

"Sounds  great  to  me."  he  said.  "Bigger 
trucks  would  definitely  speed  up  the  traffic 
flow." 

Glancing  at  the  expressway,  where  cars 
were  scurrying  along  before  trucks  like  mice 
before  elephants.  I  had  to  agree  with  him. 
Give  the  average  American  motorist  a  chance 
to  escape  and  he's  going  to  try. 

"It  Is  my  opinion."  I  said  politely,  "that 
heavier  trucks  would  benefit  nobody  but  the 
trucking  companies." 

"According  to  the  American  Trucking  As- 
sociation, an  increase  in  truck  width  would 
permit  marked  Improvement  in  stability  and 
additional  length  would  make  it  possible  to 
build  safer  trucks." 

"Safer  for  whom?"  I  asked. 

"Look  at  it  this  way,"  Axles  said.  "How 
many  people  complain  about  the  length  alVEl 
width  of  a  train?" 

"Well,  not  many  of  us  drive  on  train 
tracks."  I  pointed  out. 

"Look  at  the  sign  on  my  truck,"  he  said. 

"Flammable!"  I  read. 

"Not  that  one  I" 

I  looked  again.  Another  sign  said,  "This 
vehicle  pays  $4,870  in  road  taxes  atmually." 

"How  much  Is  $4,870  in  cement?"  I  asked. 

"You're  one  of  those!"  he  said  disgustedly. 
"You're  going  to  complain  that  we  tear  up 
the  roads?" 

"You'll  have  to  admit — trains  don't." 

"But,"  he  asked  slyly,  "do  railroad  engi- 
neers blink  their  lights  to  tell  you  when  it's 
safe  to  pass?" 

"Again — I  never  drive  down  the  tracka." 

"O.K.I  How  about  picking  out  good  places 
to  eat?  Don't  you  know  everylxxly  says 
'Trubkers  know  the  best  places  to  eat'?" 

"I'd  prefer  talking  about  accident  statis- 
tics," I  said.  "According  to  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  heavy  trucks  ac- 
count for  1.64  per  cent  of  total  registrations, 
drive  only  6.33  per  cent  of  all  miles  of  travel. 
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but  were  involved  in  11.6  per  cent  of  fata) 

"^J'SSve  away  while  I  "«  umng^^IJ^ 
iMt  I  saw  of  Axles,  he  was  hitting  the  wr 
^akL^d  eaMng  his  truck  In  between  two 
otSi~.  ^e  w«  Ubeled  Wide  U>ad.  The  other. 
Explosives. 

I  Prom  the  Astoria  (Oreg  )  Astorlan, 
Aug.  28. 1969] 

TRUCKS    ARE    Too    LABCX    Al-BEADT 

I.ast  vear  the  truck  lobby  came  close  to 
eetSg  a  Uw  that  would  permit  even  larger 
frSto  use  the  Interstate  highway  systetD^ 
I^bUc  outcry  prevented  passage  of  the  new 
truck  law  Now  the  truckers  are  at  "J^*"^- 
A^nTls  time  for  pubUc  outdry.  Trucks 
ire  t^  long,  too  wide,  too  high  and  too  fast 

*^'^Jker8  argue  convincingly  that  wider. 
loS^r^d  hTa^er  trucks  would  have  larger 
wldw  t^es  and  be  more  stable,  tbus  safer 
?hat  may  be  so.  But  what  of  the  fate  of  the 
.L^  of  hlehway  users,  those  In  private 
Tar  "P^C  S  mghway  behemoths-lf  one 
ctn  ca^  up  With  them-ls  al^^y  *,^«^ 
shattering  experience  in  many  ca^  SupPose 
the  trucks  were  even  longer  and  wider? 

The  present  width  Umltatlon  ^o' "?V  r^eV 
et«t*  Kvstem  Is  96  Inches,  or  eight  feet. 
^cke«  w^ld  like  to  add  six  Inches  to  thU^ 
?^tw"uld  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
^dth  of  a  two-lane  road  by  one  ^oo*^  And 
^member  that  when  one  talks  of  rela- 
tions for  the  interstate  ^yf  ^'"'^^^  '%5!fitl 
talking  about  two-lane  roads  and  city  strteta 
anf  bridges.  It  Is  impossible  ^or  *  ^a^^^^^^,^,^ 
to  make  its  entire  Journey  ««  ^'^^ '^^^^'^^^^f^e 
It  must  load  somewhere  and  then  ge^Jf  "J| 
interstate.  Then  It  must  leave  the  interstate 
for  Its  destination. 

And  then  there  is  the  matter  of  wear  and 
tear  on  thTroads  and  bridges.  John  Gunther 
executive  director  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  has  testified  about  this  on  behalf  of 
ms  own  organization  and  the  National  League 
o  'ciTles  ^er  facilities,  he  noted^5^„^,V 
signed  for  lighter  loads.  Donald  B.  Jugf^^' 
fireJ  vice  president  of  the  American  Assocla- 
Uon  Of  State  Highway  0««'f -f^J.^^^^f; 

^^  i^or^So^^un^^  =3 

^unds  would  result  In  a  70  per  cent  loss  of 
pavement  lite,  he  said.  f,^,--.. 

American  Automobile  Association  figu.es 
show  that,  obviously,  when  a  passenger  csr 
and  truck  collide,  the  passenger  car  cornea 
out  s^ond  best!  Heavier  trucks  argues 
S^or^F.  Kachleln.  the  •-f'f'^^'^.,^''^^- 
tlve  vice  president.  Increase  the  truck/ /^"J^" 

And  then  there  Is  the  matt«r  of  vlslblUty. 
A  driver  stuck  behind  one  of  the  monsters 
cannot  o^^Sead  to  traffic  lights  in  built-up 
communities  or  directional  Bigns  on^f  J^'^^" 
ways.  Often  the  driver  has  a  hard  time  seemg 

'''one*' of "th?  disgraceful  law  enforcement 
enfs^esm  Oregon  is  the  way  the  poUce  per- 
mit truc^  to  violate  the  50-mUe-an-hour 
^  S  ^ted  every  few  mUes  along  the 

^'xre^^truckers'  arguments  are  solely  eco- 
no^c  and  al  economic  arguments,  they  are 
nomlc  ano^  considerations   out- 

Sh  the^IcoTo'ml'c.  Cargoes  tc^  big  for^tae 
IL-ge  trucks  on  the  highways  today  can  be 

'^r  bfllTo'permlt  -ger  tn.cks^  J^fo^e 
the  House  Committee  on  PubUc  Works   wo 

the  bill  He  might  appreciate  a  letter^  The 
!:hlirman  of  the  committee  Is  Representa- 
tive ™e^geHB^»on  of  Maryland.  He  might 
like  some  mall,  too. 
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WORD  FROM  A  SERVICEMAN 

HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RK»RESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1969 
Mr     HAGAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    Wayne 
Strickland,  the  son  of  my  f  rlend  and  con- 
fimeTMr.  W.  Virgin  Sgckland,o 
Claxton   Ga.,  was  one  of  three  service 
men  to  author  a  joint  letter  expr^stog 
Sieh- Views  about  the  recent  Vietnam 

SoratorSS.  This  letter  jaspS^of 
the  editorial  space  of  the  Claxton,  Ga., 

TeSStly  feel  Wayne  and  the  others 
havlSi  to  say  and  I  therefore  com- 
mendTheir  letter  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Word  From  a  Serviceman 
NOTE— The    following    letter    from    t^ee 
serv^men    sets    forth    their    feeling    about 
^^Teoorts   of    mlUtant   peace   demonstra- 
Uons  rc^L^rlng  Oct.  15.  One  of  the  service- 
men is  Wayne  Strickland  of  Claxton.  He  is 
now  statlo^d  In   England.   Because  of  »tE 
timely  nature,  we  are  giving  this  letter  our 
^^Lri^rserv^cern  stationed  overseas  I 
donthave  the  opportunity  to  dl«cu^  -t^. 
some  of  our  local  politicians,  religious  lead 
^and  educators  some  of  the  questions  that 
Thave  come  up  with  and  have  been  partic- 
ularly bothered  %-^-ll^^\Xy  to  speak 
demonstration,  so  I  m  going  to  try  "^   ^ 
to  them  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  commu 
nltv  through  the  newspaper. 

I^rst  I'd  like  to  ask  what  happened  to 
some  of  our  other  Ideals  than  peace,  such 
«  freedom?  All  we  hear  of  today  Is  peace. 
Sace'or  mankind,  P^ace  for  Amerlcan^^ctc^ 
^t^  T  remember  being  taught  In  bunaay 
tihool    cZr^h  and  In  school  that  freedom 

of  ^St  just  as  i-P°rt^t  as  P^re'fs 
?or  h^  can  there  be  peace  unless  there  is 

'^'^^  poUtlclans.  people  of  the  cl°th.  edu- 
catoV^nd  all  other  advocates  of  pulimg 
out  of  south  Vietnam  today  and  letting 
°t^:m1en^for  themselves,  have  they  hougn. 
of  what  would  happen  as  soon  ^^je  lea ve  an 

eLier  to  seTthem  aside  as  ^^'^^P^^^^ 

people  «lio   „,a,S.  oot  to  Oomlnste  them 

convinced  that  communism  is  their  saiva 
"TL  along  with  anyone  who  says  this  is 

"!^fh:tTap%^ -d  we  got  out,  I  would 
havVSTacceEfthe  fact  t^atj  -cl  my  -un- 

Of 'iSSXte  withdrawal  would  s^ndbe^k 
and  look  at  how  they  have  Poached  and 

teughrthe  importance  "^^'Tf  °S,'at  ^ey 
proclaiming  peace,  they  would  find  that  they 
have  been  hypocritical. 
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When  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  have 
been  taught  w^at  a  democrattc  government 
c^^^n  a«  opposed  to  commun^and 
have  been  given  the  arms  and  training  to 
d^enTLd  support  themselves,  then  is  the 
time  to  Withdraw,  but  not  t>elore. 

We^e  big  mistakes  at  the  Bay  of  P^ 
and  in  Hunga^  by  not  helping  P^P^'ti^^ 
un  to  tyranny.  Why  should  we  make  the 
s^^mEe   again  after   we  have  alr«wly 

committed  ourselves? 

RAYMOND  A.  Kenton,  Jr.,, 

Jack  Lkes, 

Watne  Strickland. 

■  BE  A  GOOD  GUY"   SUCCEEDS 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

of  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1969 
Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  I  was  pleased  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the  ex 
cellent  efforts  being  made  by  the  NOami 
Police  Department  to  foster  better  com- 
munity relations.  _^^  ^»c 
The  "Be  a  good  guy"  program  was 

the  brainchild  of  O^C"  ,^^1  .^^i^^ 
Through  this  program  of  Policemen 
visiting  local  elementary  schools,  great 
strideThave  been  made  to  eliminate  the 
antagonism  between  policemen  and  chll- 

^Tn  article  in  the  November  20  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  describes  the  suc- 
cess of  the  "Be  a  good  guy-  program.  I 
commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues : 

Good  Gtrr  Visrrs  Score  WrrH  School- 
children IN  Miami 
(By  Jeanne  Wellenkamp) 
Miami— Police  Officer  BUI  Winn  recenUy 
marched  up  the  st*ps  of  Ro*«/t  E^  LeeJuiUor 
High   school    in   Miami,   not   far   from   the 
scene  of  rioting  in  the  summer  of  1968. 
"^He  wore  th7 shiny  badge  of  authority  on 
his  starched  white  shirt,  and  on  bU  hlpbe 
carried  a  loaded  Smith  &  Wesson  ^38.  T^ 
ruddy,  with  square  shoulders.  Officer  Winn 
aipewed  the   perfect  sj-mbol  of   police   au- 
thority, a  symbol  long  despised  In  that  area 

°'Bul1urprlslngly.  word  traveled  from  room 
t.o  room-  "The  Good  Guy  is  here! 
""o^  seventh-grader  ran  up  to  fe  officer^ 
The  boy's  eves  were  wide  with  anxiety.     Can 

'  ^.TuS'SJX'aslde  and  «.e  you^^ste^ 
explained  that  a  girl  In  his  class  said  she  »as 

^^^c^r  W^'  S^r^e  information  to 
th??c^rs  principal.  Ralph  M«>r«  and^JJ 
two  men  were  able  to  steer  the  child  away 

^'-.^tt^S'T'^c'ould  not  ^ve  .happe^_ 

^drirU^^i."ai!^l^^araIlS-  en^y^ 
^U^  how  th^r  attitudes  bave  ch^ed 
^Hhe  Good  Guy  program  has  started  In 
our  school." 

ATTrrUDBS   CHANGED 

Atutude.  b.ve  ebuiged  "»";"!y  ""  ""J^ 

gii-rs-s.rsjp.^-sp?  |i'«  "" 

Tuied  that  they  were  ^scared  J^^^^y  of 

friend.  This   was  not  an  easy   accomi^— 
ment.  .  .  ." 
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The  original  Good  Guys  of  Miami  are  four 
police  ofllcers  who  are  reaching  thousands 
of  children  and  enlisting  them  as  Little  Good 
Guys. 

In  addition  to  Officer  Winn,  the  Good  Guys 
are  Offlcers  Gaddy  Rawls,  Ron  Kolvu.  and 
Bob  Alba.  Mr  Alba,  the  most  recent  Good 
Guy.  Is  bilingual  and  works  with  Cuban  chil- 
dren. 

During  the  school  year,  the  Good  Guys 
visit  classes  at  various  schools.  During  holi- 
days they  carry  their  message  to  Variety 
Children's  Hospital.  Sunland  Training  Cen- 
ter for  children,  and  wherever  else  they  are 
Invited. 

INTtREST    NOTED 

To  become  a  Little  Good  Guy.  a  child 
promises  to  listen  to  his  teacher,  listen  to 
his  parents,  respect  and  be  courteous  to  one 
another,  and  remember  that  when  In 
trouble  and  there  Is  no  parent  or  teacher  to 
help,  the  policeman  Is  his  friend. 

The  Good  Guys  have  been  In  existence  for 
less  than  a  year,  but  already  their  program 
has  aroused  Interest  In  police  departments 
as  far  away  as  Japan  and  South  Africa — and 
In  400  communities  In  the  United  States. 

The  program  actually  started  when  Officer 
Wlnns  fourth-grade  daughter  asked,  "Daddy, 
are  you  the  only  policeman  who  smiles  at 
people  and  Is  nice  to  them?" 

His  dl%i4Khter"s  question  made  him  realize 
that  If  the  police  were  to  help  the  com- 
mimlty  solve  Its  problems,  they  must 
change  their  own  Image.  He  received  the 
help  of  Officer  Kolvu.  who  was  walking  a 
beat  In  the  ghetto,  and  of  Officer  Rawls  who 
lived  In  Liberty  City,  where  the  1968  riot 
occurred. 

PROGRAMS    FORMED 

Officer  Rawls  recalls:  I  think  only  my 
ne.xt-door  neighbors  In  Liberty  City  saw  me 
as  a  person.  Everyone  else  looked  at  me 
with  suspicion  because  I  wear  the  police 
uniform.  Its  not  a  good  feeling  to  have 
people  on  your  own  street  fear  you." 

During  the  past  summer,  the  Good  Guys 
organized  programs  In  the  heart  of  the 
ghetto  area.  Chief  of  Police  Bernard  Gar- 
mlre  relieved  them  of  other  duties,  and  the 
offlcers  devoted  their  full  time  to  making 
sure  that  the  summer  of  1969  woxild  not  be 
a  repetition  of  1968. 

The  Good  Guys  tad  no  budget,  but  James 
Ryder,  president  of  a  local  trucking  com- 
pany, donated  $5,000  which  was  used  to  de- 
fray extra  expense*  such  as  the  printing  of 
150.000  Good  Guy  decals.  The  children  put 
these  on  books,  bicycles,  or  on  the  windows 
of  their  homes. 

Programs  during  the  summer  Included 
demonstrations  of  the  K-9  Corps,  the  police 
helicopter,  rescue  squad,  motorcycles,  and 
other  police  equipment 

PROQRESS   CITED 

Officer  Rawls  feels  he  received  his  best  re- 
ward when  he  walked  down  a  street  In  Lib- 
erty City  and  a  little  girl,  dres.sed  In  her  best, 
ipproached  him  and  said  shyly.  "I"m  not 
afraid  of  the  police  any  more.  All  the  police 
are  my  friends."  And  she  Impulsively  gave 
him  a  big  hug. 

Officer  Winn  hopes  that  the  Good  Guy  con- 
cept will  spread  to  the  entire  police  force. 
But  he  says  that  yery  special  qualities  are 
required  of  the  offlcers  who  actually  go  Into 
the  schools. 

■"You  have  to  be  a  missionary  for  this  sort 
of  work.  Maybe  yoii  have  to  be  a  kind  of 
nut. 

"You  have  to  communicate  with  children 
when  they  are  very  young.  You  tiilk  about 
racial  prejudice.  "iVhat  do  children  know 
about  this?  They're  beautiful.  They  have  no 
prejudices  at  all. 

"We  try  to  sock  it  to  the  parents  when  we 
have  the  chance.  We  don't  care  about  the 
length  of  a  kids  hair  or  what  kind  of  clothes 
he  wears   I  was  a  zoot-sulter  myself.  We  are 
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concerned   with   the  mind  of  the  child,  hlB 
thinking." 


CONGRESSMAN  DON  EDWARDS' 
STATEMENT  ON  SECRET  SERVICE 
GUIDELINES 


November  25,  1969 

What  the  Secret  Service  has  done  is  en- 
courage Americans  to  become  informers  on 
one  another — with  all  the  potential  for  evil 
and  Injustice  that  this  entails.  This  is  so 
un-American,  in  the  most  fundamental 
sen.se  of  that  term,  that  it  must  be  put  aside 
at  once. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALlrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  25.  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recent  Secret  Service  guide- 
lines for  collection  of  information  on  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  citizens  who 
disagree  with  the  Government  are  a 
clear  violation  of  the  basic  premises  of 
this  Government. 

Rightfully,  the  press,  one  of  our  guar- 
antors of  freedom,  has  spoken  in  oppo- 
sition to  the.se  unfair  and  imconstitu- 
tional  guidelines.  On  November  11.  1969, 
the  San  Jose  ( Calif. »  Mercury  editorial- 
ized on  the  subject.  I  include  this  ex- 
cellent editorial  in  this  Record: 
Abandon  "Guidelines" 
Those  "guidelines"  laid  down  by  the  Se- 
cret Service  for  the  collection  of  intelligence 
designed  to  protect  public  offlcials  go  far 
beyond  the  legitimate  concerns  of  security 
and  should  be  withdrawn  Immediately. 

The  guidelines.  Issued  to  federal  and  some 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
last  summer,  came  to  public  attention  only 
last  week.  Literally  interpreted  and  widely 
applied,  these  "guidelines"  could  undermine 
freedom  of  political  expression  in  the  United 
States.  This  is.  of  course,  why  they  must  be 
disavowed,  preiernbly  by  President  Nixon 
himself. 

The  United  States  Secret  Service  has, 
among  its  other  duiles.  the  task  of  protect- 
ing the  President  other  high  federal  offlcials 
and  their  families.  What  need.  then,  has  the 
Secret  Service  for  Information  about  at- 
tempts   to    ■■embarr:i.ss"    high    officials. 

Public  offlcials  who  conduct  themselves 
honorably  need  have  no  fear  of  attempts 
to  embarrass  them  All  public  offlcials.  In 
fact,  should  be  open  to  embarrassment;  It 
helps  to  remind  them  that  they  are.  after 
all.  servants  of  the  people  and  responsible 
to  them  In  the  long  run. 

Along  The  same  lines,  the  Secret  Service 
says  It  wants: 

Information  "regarding  civil  disturb- 
ances " 

Information    on    individuals    "seeking   re- 
dress   of    imaginary    grievances,    etc.    .    .    ." 
Information    on    persons    making    "irra- 
tional" or  'abusive  .statements"  about  high 
government  officials. 

Information  "regarding  antl-Amerlcan  or 
anti -government   demonstrations" 

Clearly,  this  is  a  formula  for  the  stifling 
of  dissent  in  the  United  States.  Already,  the 
nation's  scientific  and  legal  communities 
are  concerned  about  the  collection  and  ex- 
change of  such  negative  information  among 
the  federal  departments  and  agencies.  This 
information  has  resulted  in  the  compilation 
of  "blacklists"  that  have  deprived  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  services  of  men  whose  po- 
litical views  have  been  at  variance  with 
government  policies.  This  has  been  so  even 
though  the  technical  expertise  of  these  men 
has  been  una-ssallable. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  Secret 
Service  should  wish  to  keep  track  of  poten- 
tially dangerous  individuals.  Its  "guide- 
lines" are  not  likely  to  be  much  help,  since 
the  hlstorv  of  political  assassination  In  this 
country  suggests  that  the  assassin  Is  typi- 
cally a  loner,  not  a  man  to  be  Involved  in 
demonstrations   or   organized   politics. 


LACK   FUNDS   FOR   HIGHWAY 
SAFETY 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  25,  1969 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Works  Committee.  I 
rise  to  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to 
funding  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act. 

The  committee  report  indicates  that 
the  overriding  cause  of  the  small  prog- 
ress and  disenchantment  with  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  is  the  lack  of  money  in- 
vested in  the  program  at  the  Federal 
level.  Many  of  the  Government's  prom- 
ises of  assistance  have  fallen  short  of 
fulfillment. 

It  is  a  strange  paradox  that  we  can 
be  so  properly  concerned  about  Vietnam, 
and  violence  in  the  streets,  and  so  un- 
moved when  motor  vehicle  accidents  in 
the  decade  of  the  sixties  killed  more  than 
475.000  men,  women,  and  children;  in- 
.jured  32.500.000  and  accounted  for  $90 
billion  in  economic  waste. 

The  seventies  will  be  even  more  disas- 
trous if  wc  do  not  decide  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  and  act  accordingly. 

Secretary  Volpe.  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Safety  Council, 
said: 

An  astonishing  44  percent  of  the  drivers 
killed  in  accidents  lost  their  lives  because 
the  other  driver  was  drunk. 

The  use  of  alcohol  by  drivers  and 
pedestrians  is  a  factor  present  in  some 
25.000  deaths  and  a  total  of  at  least 
800.000  accidents  in  the  United  States 
each  year.  Even  while  countermeasures 
to  the  alcohol  and  driving  problem  are 
being  augmented,  the  use  of  alcohol  is 
going  up. 

From  the  cost  estimates  provided  by 
the  States  and  the  analyses  performed  by 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau, 
several  dimensions  of  the  highway  safety 
program  needs  become  clear:  Total  needs 
in  1968  were  $2.5  billion  and  will  grow  to 
$4.5  billion  annually  in  1976.  Needs  aver- 
age $3.4  billion  per  year  for  all  programs 
over  the  next  10  years. 

In  an  effort  to  get  the  ball  rolling.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  could 
provide  as  much  as  $1.7  billion  for  high- 
way safety  program  activities.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  1968  alco- 
hol and  highway  safety  report  to  Con- 
gress outlining  the  relationship  of  abusive 
alcohol  use  to  highway  losses,  served  as 
the  basic  research  document  in  formu- 
lating the  bill. 

I  would  urge  every  Member  of  the 
House  to  join  with  the  committee  in 
paying  close  attention  to  future  funding 
under  the  Highway  Safety  Act. 

For  your  information:  H.R.  13668 
would  amend  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  additional  funds 
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for  highway  safety  programs  by  author- 
Sig  appropriations  for  such  Programs  m 
an  amount  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  rev- 
enue coUected  from  Federal  taxes  relat- 
ing to  alcohol. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  FOREIGN  AID 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  25,  1969 
Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  I  was 
gratified  to  see  the  foreign  aid  bUl  passed 
bv  the  House,  but  the  slender  margin  by 
'^  ch  It  passed  indicates  the  qu^^^°^ 
which  foreign  aid  raises  m  the  minds  of 
manv  Americans.  .  , 

Clearly,  there  are  weaknesses  in  our  a^d 
nrogram  and  serious  issues  which  need 
?Sr  cntical  examination.  Particijar^ 

'"  ^"tlnc^But'  aTaSly  a5^S?e^ 
Stm 'ofTve'lo^mentl  aid  is  impor- 
faTto  the  achievement  of  the  economic 
and  social  goals  of  other  countnes  not  as 
ttPii  endowed  as  the  Umted  States. 

Re^  Sentlce.  the  former  British  Min- 
ister of  State.  Technology,  who  resigped 
to  biome  a  rank-and-file  Member  of 
ParliamTnt.  has  .Titten  an  article  -hich 
aooeared  in  the  October  19.  1969.  issue 
;?The  Observer.  I  commend  it  Particu- 
larly to  the  attention  of  those  who  oppose 
the  foreign  aid  program: 

aid:  The  Reason  Why 
(By  Reg  Prentice) 
TWO  impressions  of  a  visit  to  India  stand 
ouTlmong  memories  of  my  two  years  as  Mln- 
istpr  of  Overseas  Development 
"'^e  fi?st^s  of  a  walk  through  the  slum,  o 
r'aifutta    Nowhere   does  the   brutal  lact  oi 
?tark  Svem   make  a  bigger  impact  on  the 
tlsiwr    I  clefv  anvone  to  go  there  and  still 
op^e    overseas    aid.    Calcutta    Is    gettmg 
worse    People  still   crowd   in  from   the  im 
poverlshed  countryside  to  live  and  die  on  Its 

''ThTsecond  is  of  a  tour  of  Punjabi  villages 
m^an^rla  of  rapid  agricultural  progress.  New 
tvnp^    of    Wheat   had    been   introducea.    i"c 
and  had  been  irrigated  and  agncultural  ex- 
tension   workers    had    achieved     a    break 
throueh  in  terms  of  better  husbandry,  the 
use  of  ^ertUls^rs  and  co-operative  marketing^ 
The  farmers'  incomes  ^^adlncr^sed  several 
times  over  In  recent  years.  Farmers  from  lar 
k^r  afle'd  were  walking  hundreds  of  miles 
to  ask  for  a  few  handfuls  of  the  new  seed 
and  to  learn  about  the  new  methods. 

I  have  met  these  two  aspects  of  the  prob- 
,pm  in  mTnv  other  parts  of  the  developing 
w^ld   oT  he  one  ha'^d.  the  massive  human 

^  o-tL^re^rs^  of"iL=n^ 

'^VhTsrccerTtl^rles    are    more    n^ero- 

S  fbcfde-rwi'S  rua^^ve^rX 
SS^3^ho?5  percent  for  the  gros^  national 
"p'nSS^    Of   tL   poorer   two-t^irds    of   t^e 

Se  ^noTa"--  -etn^^^^ 

trt;^^^^L=.^lsr«:^r. 

of  growth  most  of  these  countries  have  ever 
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>,ort  Tt  is  faster  than  we  achieved  in  the  early 
.^.i  of  oT^own  industrial  revolution.  Be- 
stages  of  our  «*"  '  means  that  many 

^"oUrleH^evf^d^rss'th^  thls.'but  many 
S\rmol?^nlne  of  the  developing  coun; 
tries   will   have   doubled   their   uwr 

Tz'  AiK,r»?^^rt^nhe"ner^pri 

ha«  been  generated  fr^  'Jthln.  ^l^^-J^ 

rrfrr^td'^^v^de'o'nir^O  per  cent,  but 
thls^tTwe  aid  wUl  often  have  made  the  cru- 
cial  mfference   between   relative   stagnation 

'"f  ^Ue^^l^the  real  conclusion  Is  t^at 
deveSment  Is  succeeding,  but  in  most  of 
7^1  rv«rer  world  It  Is  succeeding  too  slowly. 
The^.^geTn>wth  rate  of  5  per  cent  or  so 
Ss'i^  b"'seen  alongside  an  average  popu  a - 
tiMi  erowth  of  24  per  cent  a  year,  or  there 
a^uw    At   this   rale   the   vast   majority   o 
SSln  ^la,  Africa  and  Latin  America  wiU 
^S  desperately  poor  for  a  very  long  tme^ 
M^nwhl^.  we  are  all  learning  more  about 
th^  development    p~cess.    We    -e    a^-oid^nj 

past  mistakes.  At  an  early  ^^^J^^^tcuw 
too  much  concentration  on  large  pr^tlge 
nroiects  Now  there  is  more  emphasis  on 
Slier  projects,  on  rural  rather  ".han  urban 
dSpment,  on  agriculture  and  small  in- 
HT,..tT^Ps  rather  than  heavy  Industries.  Tnis 

""' There  Is  also  much  more  practical  atten- 
tlo^  l^lng  given  to  the  threat  to  ma^t^U^f 
ised  bv  th^e  population  explosion.  There  is 
^w  emphasis  on  family  planmng,  especially 
m  AslT  TrTls  is  a  vital  part  of  any  sensible 
^U^  Of  development  and  many  of  the 
^rer  countrles-though  not  yet  enotig^^ 
them-are  pursuing  vigorous  offic.al  prcn 
t,nem     -^'^  ^         ^  ,^    within  our  own  aid 

=  l-a  V:-  eTu^keraPlL- 
SonBur^ru  within  the  Ministry  of  Overseas 
development  to  work  on  these  problems. 

We  have  now  reached  the  stage  when  the 
development  process  can  gather  faster  mo- 
Seni^  we  know  what  needs  to  be  done^ 
•The  Question  Is  whether  we  have  the  '■il'  to 
Jo  It  and  by  "we"  I  mean  both  the  poorer  and 
do  It  ana  oy    ^^  „j^         ^    countries  will 

the  richer  countries.  The  P^-^  cuixi 
require    very    great   restraint   and    ^1^;^^" 
Dline  to  achieve  faster  progress.  If  they  make 
fhe  necessary  efforts  to  help  themselves-as 

helD  than  we  have  been  giving. 

TM^  help  can  take  many  different  forms. 
TrlSl  private  Investment  and  PoUtlc^l  rela- 
UoSwp8  all  come  Into  the  picture.  But  the 
proTlSon  of  a  growing  aid  programme  Is  the 

""whT'ioCVlt  -re.  I  believe  there 

^^Vhe«  rfslm^e --«!  duty  to^elp  those 
so  much  poorer  than  ourselves.  As  the  late 
I^eXnt  Kennedy  said  m  his  >nava^r^l  ad- 
dress   we  must  do  It  "because  It  Is  rignt. 
S  Tour  words  need  no  elaboration. 

ItTsSi  investment  In  peace  who  can  doubt 

Sis  r.  SLsz  sr.r^..nrwus 

more  dangerous  for  all  of  us? 

It  is  an  investment  In  our  "''"^  ^^^"^; 
markets.  We  all  have  a  vested  in^restm  the 
„«orth   if  the  world  economy.  Tms  parm-u 
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loVr  ?d.  A^l^d  bV^rlt^n  towards  a  gen- 
eraT  rtse  In  aid  from  all  donors  would  be  a 
'fLwerful  investment   In   our   future   export 

'''orown  pollUcal  health  depends  upon  iv 
How  can  we  a  muftl-raclal  society,  expect  to 
S:eC  domestic  problems   un^ss..  pay 

^h^r'^r.^nna^lo^^^nnr  ie  J^t  ik^  cozy 

B«,iK».  !•  n<»  only  mo"")  »"°^-  "  "° 
■"""'.Sw'go  up  m  the  1910..  no.  ojl, 

Ss?o,rpr^{Sof3H 

Labour  MPs  put  aowii  a.  p«irRon  re- 

fh^'nor^r  mnrttam°vL%83  per  cent,  of 
l^'lch°0  42  per  cent  --^-ernme^   ald^ 
TTipsp   fiirures   are   about   a\eragc    lui 
wSem  do^or  countries.  The  J^ericans  ar 

P^S^lut  Th^^^enTanVoeUns   are 
wealth,   but  tn«   rx  countries 

But  an  inquest  on  the  P^f  ^^  .^"^j^j^'^^J^ject 
ful    The  vital  point  is  to  gi^e  tnis  .uuj 

greater  priority  '"J^;^^JXg  people  in  high 
Too  many  people— InciuaingpcH 

places-approach    development    a^d    -  Uh    a 


PARTISAN  POLITICAL  HAY 

HON.  JoiSl.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU^S 

Tuesday.  November  25.  1969 
Mr   HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noticed  In 

loct  Thiirsdav's  newspaper  that  one  of 
^r^ljSa^yfSend^.has  caned  on  the 

pipcident's     Communication     Director 
Herbert  G.  Klein,  and  FCC  Chairman 
Dean  Burch  to  resign. 
I   too   would  like  to  call  on  both  oi 

be  sibTected  to  such  silly  and  chUdish 
demands  by  those  whose  only  purpose  is 
to  make  partisan  political  hay  _ 

Mr  speaker.  I  do  not  call  on  the 
Super-D?mocrat  who  came  up  with  that 
<;plf-serving  demand  to  resign^  I  leave 
?Sn^  hii  constituents  who  have  the 
SSienable  right  to  send  anyone  J^ey 
wish  to  represent  them  m  Congress. 
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REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

or   PINNSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25.  1969 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
now  sending  to  my  constltuentA  another 
of  my  regular  series  of  newsletters.  I  am 
Including  the  contents  of  that  report  in 
the  Record  at  thl«  point: 

WA8HIN6TON  Spotlight 
(Report   rrom  Congressman  Ed  Eshuman) 

CONO«ATTnJkT10N8 

My  congratulations  to  those  men  and 
women  who  were  elected  and  re-elected  at 
the  polls  earlier  tikis  month.  I'm  sure  that 
your  dedication  to  public  service  in  the 
months  ahead  will  verify  the  wisdom  of  Lan- 
caster, Lebanon  and  Lower  Dauphin  Coun- 
ties' voters. 

OLD    FRIEND 

My  research  assistant,  Robert  Walker,  re- 
cently greeted  aa  old  high  school  and 
college  friend  at  my  Washington  Office. 
Specialist  Fourth  Class  Denton  Ortman 
o*  Washington  Boro  took  some  time  off 
trom  his- duties  as  a  guard  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Scldler  to  pay  us  a  visit.  As 
you  can  Imagine,  the  assignment  as  Tomb 
Guard  Is  one  of  the  military's  most  elite,  and 
we  can  be  proud  of  the  Army's  confidence 
In   this   leth   Congressional  District  soldier. 

INTEBXSTltiO    BREAKFAST 

Earlier  this  month  I  had  breakfast  at  the 
White  House  with  Preeldent  Nixon.  90th  Club 
members  (those  of  us  who  entered  Congress 
at  the  same  time)  were  invited  to  an  8:00 
A.M.  to  10:00  A.M.  se-sslon  during  which  the 
President  made  some  confldentlal  remarks 
and  then  allowed  us  to  ask  any  questions 
Which  came  to  mind.  It  proved  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  two  hours.  The  four  main 
topics  discussed  were  Vietnam.  Inflation. 
crime  and  the  domestic  reforms  proposed 
by  the  Administration  The  Vietnam  con- 
flict received  some  speclaJ  consideration.  ;ind 
the  thing  that  struck  me  moet  was  the  shift 
in  policy  which  the  Nixon  team  has  brought 
about.  In  10  months  we  have  ^one  from  a 
war  policy  to  a  p>eace  policy.  Another  topic  of 
Interest  concerned  the  relationship  between 
the  President  and  Vice-President,  particu- 
larly since  the  latter  has  stirred  so  much 
controversy  lately.  Mr.  Nixon  made  the  point 
that  the  news  media  always  tries  to  get  a 
President  to  publicly  disown  his  Vlce-Precl- 
dent.  He  said  that  between  1953  and  1961  the 
press  attempted  to  separate  President  Elsen- 
hower and  Vice-President  Nixon.  They  failed 
then,  and  the  President  indicated  they  will 
fail  this  time,  too. 

SUPPO«T    APPRECIATBD 

In  a  massive  show  of  bi-partisan  support, 
over  300  House  Members  signed  a  resolution 
endorsing  President  Nixon's  peace  plan.  The 
resolution  stated  In  part:  "Resolved.  That 
the  House  of  Representatives  affirms  its  sup- 
port for  the  President  In  his  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate a  Just  peace  In  Vietnam,  expresses  the 
earnest  hop)e  of  the  t>eople  of  the  United 
States  for  such  a  peace,  calls  attention  to  the 
ntunerous  peaceful  overtures  which  the 
United  States  has  made  In  good  faith  toward 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam,  approves 
and  supfx>rts  the  principles  enunciated  by 
the  President  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam are  entitled  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment by  means  of  free  election  .  .  ."  The 
President  appreciated  this  overwhelming  dis- 
play of  support  In  Congress,  and  so  Indicated 
In  a  letter  to  me  (shown  at  right). 

HAR*   TO    BELIEVE 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  President  Nix- 
on's peace  plan  seem  to  feel  that  their  loy- 
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alty  to  Am«rica  Is  under  question.  Perhaps 
the  air  should  be  clewd.  The  right  of  dis- 
sent Is  basic  In  our  free  society  and  mere 
disagreement  cannot  be  used  to  set  someone 
apart  as  disloyal.  However,  the  Intemperate 
remarks  of  some  of  the  leaders  In  the  drive 
to  discredit  the  President's  peace  efforts  are 
what  have  become  hard  to  believe  and  tend 
to  raise  serious  questions.  Consider  these 
statements  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Spook.  He  said 
that  Richard  Nixon's  Vietnam  speech  was 
"weaally"  one  of  his  "shabbiest  proposals". 
"Kennedy  tried  to  Vletnamlze  the  war.  Cer- 
tainly Johnson  tried  to  Vletnamlze  the  war — 
the  only  trouble  Is  that  It  won't  Vletnamlze 
because  all  good  Vietnamese  are  on  the  other 
side."  So  spoke  Dr.  Spock  to  a  university  au- 
dience In  Vancouver.  British  Columbia, 
where  be  shared  the  stage  with  two  Vletcong 
representatives.  The  baby  doctor  continued, 
"EUrentually  the  Saigon  army  will  collapse 
and  go  tearing  off  for  wherever  they've  got 
their  gold  salted  away."  Needless  to  say,  the 
Vletcong  delegates  greeted  the  speech  with 
hearty  applause  Is  It  so  surprising  that  of- 
flclals  like  myself  would  question  that  kind 
of  irresponsibility? 

PREHOLIDAT    NOTE 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Is  going  to  have  more  to  say  about 
toys  As  children's  playthings  have  become 
more  complicated,  mechanical  and  realistic, 
they  also  have  become  more  dangerous.  Re- 
cently, the  list  of  toys  to  be  reviewed  by 
HEW  was  expanded  to  those  with  electrical, 
mechanical  or  heat-hazard  characteristics. 
Previously,  the  agency  could  control  only 
poisonous.  Inflammable,  radio-active  and 
explosive  toys. 

BIG    DIFFERENCE 

Because  we  walk  on  the  moon,  there  is 
nothing  we  men — especially  we  Americans — 
cannot  do  if  we  simply  set  our  minds  to  it. 
We  can  eliminate  poverty,  rebuild  our  cities, 
clean  up  our  streams,  freshen  our  air.  You 
name  It.  We  can  do  it.  That's  the  kind  of 
moon  madness  that  has  afflicted  us  as  a 
result  of  Apollo  successes.  To  believe  that 
because  we  have  the  technical  and  man- 
agerial skill  to  reach  the  moon,  we  also  have 
the  skill  to  solve  immediately  our  problems 
at  home  is  both  erroneous  and  dangerous  be- 
cause It  can  lead  to  expectations  that  cannot 
be  fulfilled.  The  moon  goal  was  reasonably 
easy  to  define  precisely.  The  solutions  to  our 
major  problems  back  here  on  earth  cannot 
be  given  simple  definition — and  some  can- 
not be  defined  at  all.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  problem  of  trying  to  clean  up  water 
pollution.  Early  In  his  term  of  office.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said  he  wanted  to  be  able  to 
swim  safely  In  the  Potomac  River  before  he 
left  the  White  House.  This  set  a  dandy  goal 
for  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion. They  didn't  know  where  In  the  river 
he  wanted  to  swim  or  Just  exactly  when  he 
planned  to  leave  the  White  House.  Anyway, 
they  set  about  doing  the  preliminary  plan- 
ning. Finally,  they  came  up  with  an  es- 
timate that  the  Potomac  along  the  District 
of  Columbia  shore  could  be  made  swlmmable 
at  a  cost  of  $2  billion.  That's  an  awful  lot 
of  money — enough.  In  fact,  to  build  a  private 
swimming  pool  in  the  backyard  of  every 
home  in  Washington.  Or,  take  the  matter  of 
curing  poverty.  One  organization  wants  us 
to  dedicate  the  nation  to  eliminating  poverty 
by  1976.  While  this  goal  Is  worthy,  it  Is  not 
nearly  as  easy  to  define  poverty  precisely  as 
It  Is  to  p>olnt  to  the  moon  and  say,  "go 
there."  And  if  you  fall  to  reach  the  moon, 
there  will  be  disappointment,  but  If  you 
promise  to  eliminate  poverty  and  fall,  you 
might  have  revolution. 

COBWEB   CONGRESS 

The  lack  of  activity  In  this  91st  Congress 

Is   moet   distressing.   One   has   to   wonder   if 

Congress  is  ever  going  to  get  down  to  work 

and   take   some   steps   toward   meeting   our 
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great  national  problems.  Only  one  of  the 
Nixon  Administration's  reform  efforts  has 
cleared  the  Oongresa.  I  would  be  encouraged 
if  eome  of  the  routine  legislative  buslneas  got 
finished.  For  example,  I  think  we  might 
expect  a  majority  of  the  appropriation  bills 
to  be  passed  in  a  fiscal  year  that  is  five 
months  old.  There  Is  little  doubt  but  what 
this  Congress  lacks  leadership,  and  the  fall- 
ings are  rapidly  becoming  a  national  dis- 
grace. 

HAPPT    HOLIDAT 

This  being  the  last  Neiraletter  of  the  Tear, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  you  and 
yours  a  Happy  Holiday  Season.  Let  us  look 
forward  to  a  New  Tear  with  hope  for  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  renewed  faith  In  the 
future. 

COMMXNTAXT    ON    THE    OTHER    SIDE 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  was 
criticized  roundly  following  a  speech  in  which 
he  condemned  the  news  reporting  of  the  na- 
tional television  networks.  The  networks 
launched  an  Immediate  attack  against  Mr. 
Agnew's  remarks  calling  the  speech  an  at- 
tempt to  impose  government  censorship  on 
the  press.  In  fact,  the  Vice  President  had 
denounced  government  censorship  in  his 
speech,  but  had  raised  a  number  of  Important 
points.  It  Is  Interesting  to  me  that  these  same 
points  had  been  raised  by  a  variety  of  net- 
work personnel  prior  to  the  Agnew  remarks. 
I  thought  you  would  be  interested  In  some  of 
these  comments  by  television  people,  all  of 
which  were  made  before  the  Vice  President 
spoke,  but  within  the  past  few  weeks. 

Lester  Cooper — ABC:  "I  want  to  do  a  show 
on  what's  right  with  America.  We've  heard  so 
much  about  what's  WTong.  There's  a  great 
America  out  there  to  cover." 

Shad  Northshleld— NBC;  "I  was  stunned 
by  the  public  reaction  to  Chicago.  We  all 
were.  It's  the  key  thing  that  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  cleavage  between  newsmen  and  the 
majority.  We  didn't  know  56'".  would  have 
thought  we  were  unfair  It  raises  enormous 
questions  about  Journalism.  ...  In  TV  News 
Departments,  we  appear  to  know  a  lot  about 
the  black  minority.  It's  the  silent  majority 
we  must  explore.  We  haven't  done  it.  We 
didn't  know  it  was  there." 

Phil  Lewis — CBS:  "We're  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  we've  ignored  the  majority.  America 
doesn't  end  at  the  Hudson!" 

Joseph  Benti — CBS:  "We  spend  so  much 
time  on  angry  blacks,  angry  youth.  But  what 
about  that  vast  forgotten  army  out  there? 
How  many  hard-working,  law-abiding  whites 
are  mad  as  hell  because  their  story  isn't  being 
told?" 

Desmond  Smith — CBS:  "There's  been  a 
great  deal  of  manipulation  from  the  left. 
The  left  and  SDS  have  been  getting  a  great 
deal  of  play.  Americans  are  getting  to  feel 
they're  not  getting  the  whole  story" 

Fred  Freed — NBC:  "This  generation  of 
newsmen  is  a  product  of  the  New  Deal.  These 
beliefs  that  were  sacred  to  the  New  Deal  are 
the  beliefs  that  the  news  has  grown  on.  This 
is  true  of  the  networks,  of  Newsweek,  of  the 
New  York  Times,  of  all  media.  Men  of  like 
mind  are  in  the  news.  It's  provincial.  The 
blue  and  white  collar  people  who  are  In  re- 
volt now  do  have  cause  for  complaint  against 
us.  We've  Ignored  their  point  of  view.  It's 
bad.  It's  bad  to  pretend  they  don't  exist.  We 
did  this  because  we  tend  to  be  upper-middle 
class  liberals.  We  think  the  poor  are  "better" 
than  the  middle  class.  We  romanticize  them. 
The  best  thing  that  happened  to  me  was  a 
month  1  spent  walking  in  Detroit  slums 
after  the  riots.  I  stopped  romanticizing  the 
poor.' 

Bill  Leonard — CBS:  ( who  defends  network 
objectivity,  but  also  says,  "Most  reporting  Is 
lousy.")  "The  worst  problem  of  all  is  the 
reporter  who  doesn't  ask  the  next  question — 
the  cheap,  lousy  reporter  who'll  quote  an 
attack  but  doesn't  go  to  the  other  side  be- 
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cause  the  an-wer  i^ght  m^^U^.,,f  ^ 
these  producers  ^*^°  .^""^fP^j^  the  way 
^'^'^'^t'u'toturTout^wtm  their  own 
S:Ju^«^^owmg     T-at    happens    quite 

often."  ^^^^^^__ 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MABTUiND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  25.  1969 

guidance  severaltim^  a  w^^  ^^ 

give  UP  their  °f  "^J^^^^  J?Si  these  small 
school  in  order  ^/°j;' J' commend  the 
children  I  should  l^e^  I^S^j  Honor 

Perry  Hall  f ^^^^^fj^terest  in  provid- 
Society  for  its  ap"^^."''^  .„    Baltimore 

S^rSram^'irfhe    Conok«.s:on.. 

BXCORD  .  ■tfraiFT    GRADERS 

Members  of  the  Society  w  ^^^  ^^^ 

part  of  the  progTB^.  donate  on  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
periods  a  week  ^^  tutor  s  ^^j,  ago 

yeai. 


'-^Blg  brother:big  sister  "  Is  the  n^e  oM^e 
,,.!plndent  ^tudV^-^ram^^the  trou^^^_ 
first  graders.  ^«  "^X-^'^ip  and  guidance 
gram  is  to  give  '"f'^'^^f^^  girls  who  need 
to  those  ftrst  E^ade  boys  and^        ^^   ^^^^ 

help,  some  "^ay^^^,  jHe  dTf  study.  The 
difficulties  '"^  a  certam  nei   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

program's  goal  ^^to  8"  ^^e  right  direction. 

small  children  ^ta^^^*^^^^^^^^^^  Gebler. 

According  to  A^^^^^°3  ^o  first  build  a 

the  aim  of  the  program  1«  to  ^^^  ^^^^^^^j. 

^^"^n^fth^e  des^riel^a  ifttle  brother  or 

^Tc;tlvltles  ^^^x^TcVxi^'^s^""^ 

of  basic  concepts,  hasl^  matn.  ^^^ 

ZTe^la^n'  S  rtS  ;o°uT—  to 

-^e%Srp3t.tet   hy   -s   M«^, 
Powell  an  English  tether  at,  Per^  ^^^^^^ 
has    since    transferr^   to    i«H 
school  m  San  F^anclsco^aUIor^a^i  ^^  P^ 
gram  was  conceived  by  mx  ex  stu  ^^^^. 

lowell.  -ho  talked^o  her  l^t^y^^  ^^^^^ 

ing  serious  P/°*'l^"^3'''Xs   a   result   of   Miss 
had   m   their   studles^^  ^^  ^^ 

with  success.  ^  eaons. 

"^^^Pf'^^e^  InvlSl  their  big  brothers 
the  first  B^a^^"  ^""^ut  under  the  trees." 
and  sisters  to  a  paxty    om  ^ 

Gebler  is  sponsor  at  the  Annex. 
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POLLXmON-TIME  FOR  ACTION 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  imiiAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  25.  1969 
Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker  on  No- 
L?vfi969I  was  privileged  to  de- 

SS>.tS?''S«^'- 

''V  ^°£^"X  deUvered  during   a 

^^-        ,or«orkq  I  discussed  the  grow- 
private  "Ji^  "'.S^^dTctoMieM 

eTotS'£'«w^«'^-SSi^ 

''"'°"'Ar«,««  BT  aoH«  BaAP^MAB 

I  am  delighted  to  he  v^thjou^ei.  at  the 

university  of  Notre  Dame  today  to__»^^P^^^ 

in  this  conference  on     Pollution 

Action".  outstanding  example 

This  meeung  Is  an  ou^  education, 

ENVIRONMENT 

Quite  striking  to  me.  and  ^  am  s^^;;^^°^ 
16  The  really  P^^homenal  growth  ta^awar««^ 
m  this  country  and  abroad  of  dangers 
--^rlrtVT:^^^.  Chosen  at  ran- 
dom; ^^y^^^'^^^.^^'exceuent  articles  on  the 
pr^ble°m^^of?oUutrorrurrently  appearing  In 

Jnt?  in  ^rrranclsco  on  environmental 
""f  ?^'ce  Phllllp-s  observation  on  the  "To- 

'^5    Inother  conference,  ot  which  some  one 
hundred  Congressman  and  Senators,  inciuQ 
!la  the  Congressman  addressing  you,  ■were 

Klven  to  environmental  problems. 

6  My  own  experience  of  increasing  actlv- 
,t«  in  the  environmental  field.  During  recent 
^J^th\  I  have  been  involved  in  fighting 
Tn^t  tie  Wd^  Dunes,  the  Big  Wal- 
nut Va^ey  !n  InSSna.  and  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  in  Michigan.  »,  .  «*  that 

And  I  have  been  an  active  ^f^^"°J^^^l 
ranidly  buUdlng  bipartisan  coalition  In  Con- 
S^Tthat  has' been  pressing  ^or  more  In- 
lemgeat  environmental  poUcles  hy  the  Fef ' 
Sal  Government  and  more  funds  with  which 
to  make  them  work. 
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I  shall  aay  more  In  ft  mommt  on  thee* 

°^7**nite  as  weU  the  rise  In  activity  on  the 
nJt  of  at  least  some  leader.  In  Ind".^^  « 
^SmlMte  air  and  water  poUution.  \^°^'l°^ 
iSle^last  montii's  report  that  Mon«mto 
h^s^ent  IIS  mllUlon  over  the  Pa*t  two  ye«. 
to  curt  pollution  at  It.  P»«»t«;«:°<i  ^^\^^ 
WheSabrator  plant  in  neighboring  Ml^ 
^baT ivit  produced  the  first  system  of  Its 
^S,  Jntrol  air  pollution  from  a  munici- 
pal incinerator— in  Brooklyn. 

IndustiT  has  a  long,  long  way  toj^.^f!* 
It  meets^  responslblUties  In  con^^^  ^ 
dustnal   pollution.   But  theee   examples  are 

^TTnc^^  activity  by  State  and  1«^ 
governments  In  the  poUutlon  control  AeWL 
in  fact,  a  few  State  KO'e^nments  b^t  the 
^reta^y  of  HealUi,  Education,  and  Wrtf are 
^the  punch  by  banning  the  use  otDDT. 

But  as  I  say,  we  have  ust  touched  the 
st^fal^eTn  the  fight  against  poUution-and 
everyone  here  knows  it. 

POixtmoN  ncHT  just  btaktino 
Here  is  a  report  by  the  General  Account- 
ing ^ce-thrchlef  investigating  arm  of 
Congress  Issued  only  last  week.  It  raises  seri- 
o^^^tlTns  about  the  Federal  water  pol- 
lution control  program.  »,^._  „ 
Based  on  surveys  of  eight  rivers  chosen  as 
typical  examples,  the  report  concluded  that 
th?  effort  has  been  ^amper^l  by  poor^lan- 
nlng.  inadequate  funds,  and  unchecked  in- 

'^^r/eS^^vemment  has  contxlbu^ 
$1.2  billion  of  the  $5.4  billion  spent  on  water 
DoUutlon  control  since  1967. 
■^^u    the  report  found  that  In  e'c^  5*^. 
government  efforts  T^ere  helng  overwhetoM 
hv  continued  outpouring  of  industrial  waste 
Vor  eXple.  sli  cities  along  the  Mlssis^ppl 
River  rr^ldsiana  used  $1.1  mllUon    n  Fed- 
eral grwits  to  build  facilities  that  cut  pollu- 
tion C147.OOO  units,  but  80  industmc  plants 
along  the  same  stretch  are  putting  2.4  mil- 
Hon  units  Into  the  river. 

YOU  and  I  know  that  American  Industry  has 
for  years  turned  its  back  on  the  problem  of 

^^irm^f aX  dniungs  fouls  our  beaches 
and  endangers  marine  life  and  water  fowl. 
^  IndSst^^  smoke  and  auto  exhaust  c<^- 
bine  to  take  minutes  off  each  of  our  llvee^ 
industrial    waste    soils    our    systems    and 

'^M^y  industrial  areas,  unsightly  junk 
varS^ugly  billboards  and  thickets  ol  pow  r 
"lines   diminish   the    Joy   of   what  we   wouiu 

°^'^T:X-  and  local  govemmen^  are^^^ 
blame  as  well.  They  have  «^"/^fJ°^'^^t 
la^  codes,  and  regulations;  f^edtojnact 

l-rtra^LirelucTnt^^U'^t^S^^^ 
con^m  about  the  problems  of  protecting  tiie 

^'^^-^r  ^^aiiidto^^  ]^^^:^ 
-^^x^iiT^f-^'^^^^^^ 

cab  Calloway  in  "Porgy^aB^s^J^y^^. 
rn  °ir  mnSS^^that   1^^ 

other  deaths  traceable  to  aggravated  heart 
and  respiratory  conditions. 

No  longer  can  we  regard  these  eveow. 
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our  technological  advances  contain  no  more 
built-in  booby  traps  for  us  and  lor  our 
surroundings. 

CAUSES    or    POLLUTION 

Pollution  of  our  environment  Is  the  result 
of  the  Interaction  of  man  and  his  technol- 
ogies and  the  earth  and  Its  resources.  As  long 
as  populations  were  small  In  relation  to  the 
earth's  resourcee,  man  could  move  on  to 
other  areas  when  he  had  produced  conditions 
that  were  unbearable,  or  unsafe,  or  unpro- 
ductive. In  the  past  century,  his  ability  to 
move  on  to  new  resource  frontiers  became 
increasingly  limited  The  scientific  and  indus- 
trial revolution,  though  Its  productivity  was 
a  boon  to  man.  began  to  exact  a  terrible  toll 
on  the  resources  It  used,  particularly  In 
terms  of  polluting  the  environment  It 
affected. 

Our  society  came  to  regard  productivity 
as  our  highest  national  purpwase  We  ra- 
tionalized the  rapid  exploitation  of  our  re- 
sources in  terms  of  their  output  In  tons  and 
units  of  production  and  dollars,  heedless  of 
the  consequences.  For  the  most  part,  there 
seemed  no  end  to  the  resources:  new  Jobs 
and  new  marketB  were  the  national  goals. 
Then,  as  we  approached  the  middle  of  this 
century,  we  began  to  realize  that  the  fron- 
tiers were  gone  We  were  rapidly  moving  to- 
ward a  population  of  perhaps  three  hundred 
mllUoA  by  the  end  of  the  century.  Suddenly 
*e  sa*1h  glaring  relief  .some  of  the  results 
of  the  thoughtless  use  of  our  national 
heritage 

Now  It  is  late.  Some  of  our  ruined  land, 
much  of  our  forests,  and  certain  of  our  lakes 
and  streams,  we  are  told,  may  never  again 
become  the  highly  productive  elements  of 
OUT  surroundings  they  once  were.  Now,  the 
dark  prophecy  of  Isaiah — 2.600  years  ago — 
the  one  that  begins,  "The  earth  also  Is 
defiled  under  the  Inhabitants  thereof 
does  not  .seem  remote  No  longer  does  Albert 
Schweitzer's  warning  that  "man  has  lost  the 
capacity  to  foresee  and  to  forestall  He  will 
end  by  destroying  the  earth,  "  seem  like  the 
dark  muttering  ol  an  old  man 

Clearly  we  have  reached  a  point  when  our 
economic  goals  have  to  be  squared  with  an 
Increasing  public  concern  for  the  quality  of 
our  environment. 

CONGRESS'  RESPONSE  Tt)  POLLUTION 

In  my  remaining  time.  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  of  some  of  the  responses  in  Con- 
gress to  the  rising  concern  about  pollution 
and  environmental  quality. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive,  but 
hope  rather  to  tovich  on  what  I  believe  are 
particularly  significant  developments  in 
what  I  might  call  the  politics  on  pollution 

Both  Senators  Edmund  S  Muskle  of  Maine 
and  Henry  Jackson  of  Washington  have  been 
championing  iillls  that  would  establish  en- 
vironmental quality  advisors  at  the  White 
House  level  and  would  require  annual  re- 
ports to  the  President  on  the  state  of  the 
nation's  environment 

And  many  other  bills  have  been  Introduced 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  that  have  as 
their  objective  the  development  of  a  national 
environmental  policy 

For  an  excellent  summary  of  most  of  these 
proposals,  I  refer  you  to  a  'Congressional 
White  Paper  on  a  National  Policy  for  the 
Environment  ",  published  Just  a  year  ago  last 
month  following  an  informal  House-Senate 
Colloquium  on   this  subject  in  July,   1968. 

There  are,  however,  two  particular  aspects 
of  Federal  environmental  policy  about  which 
I  wish  especially  to  speak  to  you  before  clos- 
ing 

One  is  money,  and  the  other  Is  education 

First,  let  me  talk  about  money. 

On  May  16.  1968.  Presidential  candidate 
Richard  Nixon  said,  "In  cutting  the  budget. 
the  President  must  set  his  own  priorities. 
While  some  .sectors  are  certain  to  be  pared, 
other  must  be  preserved.  Among  those  that 
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should  escape  the  budget  knife  are  appro- 
priations for  conservation  .  .  .  and  for  the 
preservation  of  natural  resources." 

I  both  share  and  applaud  that  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  candidate  Nixon — and 
I  regret  that  President  Nixon  has  abandoned 
It. 

Let  me  t»e  specific  and  refer  to  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 

This  measure  authorizes  Federal  grants  to 
states  and  local  communities  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  combat  water  pollu- 
tion. 

Hundreds  of  local  arid  state  governments  In 
Indiana  and  elsewhere  have  drawn  up  plans 
for  water  treatment  facilities  in  the  expec- 
tation that  the  Federal  government  would 
fulfill  its  commitment  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary matching  funds 

Here  Is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  Indicate  his  priorities  and 
make  good  on  his  campaign  promise;  the 
Clear  Water  Act  authorizes  $1  billion  In 
Federal  grants  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

But  what  did  the  President  request  In  his 
budget  for  this  desperately  needed  assist- 
ance? 

Only  $214  million. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  impact  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  budget  on  Indiana, 
only  two  of  the  135  local  communities  In  our 
state  which  have  displayed  initiative  and 
have  filed  application  for  water  pollution 
grants  would  be  funded. 

Is  this  what  the  President  means  when  he 
talks   about    "The    New    Federalism"? 

Congress  has  not  responded  quietly  to  this 
short-sighted   and   disastrous   policy. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  219  Congressmen,  In- 
cluding the  one  addressing  you,  a  few  weeks 
ago  publicly  agreed  to  vote  to  Increase  funds 
for  water  pollution  programs  to  the  author- 
ized level  of  $1  billion. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
voted  to  recommend  $600  million,  and  we 
came  within  Just  two  votes  of  appropriating 
the  $1  billion  figure  in  voting  on  the  floor 
of  the  House 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  about  last  night 
Senator  Muskle,  a  leader  In  the  fight  in  Con- 
gress against  pollution,  told  me  what  you 
have  read  in  this  morning's  paper,  that  the 
Senate  voted  yesterday  86-2 — for  the  full  $1 
billion 

And  I  hope  that  the  House-Senate  Con- 
ference Committee  will  now  agree  to  the 
larger  figure. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  a  far  better  appreciation  of 
the  nation's  priorities  than  has  a  President 
who  rejects  the  recommendations  of  a  top 
Subcabinet  level  committee  against  a  super- 
sonic transport  to  urge  millions  of  dollars  in 
Federal  subsidies  for  it.  while  the  same  Presi- 
dent refuses  to  'ace  up  to  the  grave  dangers 
to  our  air  and  water 

THE    NEED    FOR    EN VIKONMENTAL    EDUCATION 

I  turn  now  to  a  final  subject   -education. 

For  some  months  now  I  have  been  reflect- 
ing on  how  little  most  of  us  know  about  the 
entire  range  of  problems  associated  with  our 
environment  and  ecology 

We  are  increasingly  concerned  In  the 
United  States,  but  about  or  environment,  do 
we  know  as  much  as  we  should '' 

I  think  the  evidence  is  clear  that  we  do  not. 

.\s  a  former  secretary  of  the  Army,  former 
President  of  Indiana  University,  and  now 
President  of  the  National  Audubon  Society, 
Elvis  J.  Stahr.  Jr  said  a  few  weeks  ago.  our 
schools  and  colleges  "have  done  a  demon- 
strably miserable  Job  of  educating  about  the 
fundamentals  of  man's  relation  to  nature 
and  the  bal.ince  of  nature 

Dr.  Stahr  added  that  the  fragmented  na- 
ture of  our  educational  system  was  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  the  failure  to  cope  with 
the  environmental  problem. 

"In  education,  "  he  said,  "the  root  of  the 
failure  may  lie  in  the  almost  frenzied  spe- 
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clallzatlon  which  has  virtually  taken  over 
Even  the  environmental  sciences  are  studied 
piece-meal :  nature  Is  broken  into  little 
bits — geology,  botany,  astronomy,  zoology, 
bacteriology.  Ichthyology,  physics,  chemistry, 
etc. — scarcely  anywhere  in  academe  are  the 
pieces  put  back  together." 

"Somehow."  Dr.  Stahr  concluded,  "more 
environmental  awareness  must  be  fed  into 
curricula  all  along  the  line" 

I  agree,  and  I  shall  now  report  to  you  on 
two  very  recent  moves  in  exactly  this  direc- 
tion. 

I  refer  first  to  a  report  released  last  week 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net-level Environmental  Quality  Council  by 
a  member  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  by  a  student,  a  White  House  sum- 
mer Intern. 

In  brief,  this  report  recommends  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  setting  up  schools  of 
the  human  environment  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  United  States,  and 
notes  here  a  comparison  with  schools  of 
agriculture  and  public  health,  both  Federally 
subsidized. 

The  report  Is  critical  of  resistance  to  what 
It  calls  "problem-focused  education"  within 
universities,  and  recommends  substantial 
autonomy  for  the  new  efforts 

The  authors  note  a  serious  shortage  of 
trained  professionals  to  deal  with  environ- 
mental problems  and  say  that  an  expansion 
of  10  to  100  times  our  present  supply  Is  pos- 
sible They  recommend  $20  million  annually 
initially. 

I  trust  this  report  will  fall  on  friendly  ears 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  where  sig- 
nificant progress  is  already  being  made  In 
environmental  studies  under  the  leadership 
of  such  persons,  to  cite  only  a  few.  as  Pro- 
fessors Patrick  Horsbfugh.  Wayne  Echel- 
berger.  Mark  Tenney,  and  Harvey  Bender. 

THE    ENVIRONMENTAL    QUALITY    EDUCATION    ACT 

Finally,  I  want  to  tell  you  that,  taking 
seriously  the  admonition  of  Elvis  Stahr  that 
"environmental  awareness  must  be  fed  Into 
the  curricula  all  along  the  line."  I  yesterday 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  bill  that  I  believe  can  have  a  powerful 
effect  in  encouraging  the  education  of  Amer- 
icans on  preserving  and  enhancing  the  qual- 
ity of  their  environment. 

My  bill,  which  Is  co-sponsored  by  my  Demo- 
cratic colleague.  Congressman  James  Scheuer 
of  New  York,  and  my  Republican  colleagues. 
Congressmen  Ogden  Reld  of  New  York  and 
Orval  Hansen  of  Idaho,  can  help  us  to  begin 
now  to  educate  our  citizenry,  especially  school 
children,  about  the  entire  range  of  problems 
that  will  determine  the  kind  of  environment 
that  we  will  have  In  the  future 

Under  our  bill.  Federal  funds  would  be 
provided  for  teaching  about  natural  re- 
sources, conservation,  pollution  control,  and 
the  need  to  maintain  a  balanced  ecology 

Today,  there  are  very  few  resources  to  help 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools  teach 
environmental  education 

Yet,  If  we  are  to  shape  intelligent  environ- 
mental policies  and  generate  effective  sup- 
port for  them,  we  must  have  a  citizenry  in- 
formed and  literate  about  the  need  for  en- 
vironmental quality  and  balanced  ecology 

My  bill,  by  providing  for  grants  to  colleges 
and  universities  for  developing  teaching  ma- 
terials, for  teacher  training,  for  pilot  projects 
and  for  support  of  environmental  education 
both  in  schools  and  community  programs, 
can  help  fill  this  serious  gap  In  our  educa- 
tional system. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  environmental 
education  for  government  officials  at  local, 
state,  and  Federal  levels  and  for  community, 
business,  and   Industrial   leaders   as  well 

The  Environmental  Quality  Education  Act 
has  been  referred  to  the  Subcommittee 
which  I  chair,  and  I  hope  to  schedule  hear- 
ings on  It  during  the  next  session  of  Congn^ess. 

Today  In  commenting  on  some  of  the  poll- 
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tics  of  pollution  I  have  tried  to  speak  of  the 
KTowlng  awareness  in  nearly  every  sector  of 
our  society  of  the  Importance  of  attending 
to  the  quality   of  our  environment. 

I  have  told  you  of  some  ol  the  response  of 
Congress  In  developing  measures  for  a  na- 
tional environmental  policy. 

I  have  indicated  the  need  for  far  more  Fea- 
eral  financial  support  of  efforts  at  local  and 
state  levels  to  combat  pollution. 

Finally.  I  have  spoken  of  a  burgeoning 
appreciation  of  the  Importance  of  education 
in  our  national  effort-the  education  at  our 
colleges  and  universities  ol  persons  profes- 
sionally qualified  to  deal  with  environmental 
problems,  and  the  education  of  every  Amw- 
ican.  beginning  in  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  in  local  communities,  on 
the  significance  of  the  quaUty  of  the  environ- 
ment to  their  own  lives  and  to  the  future  of 
our  countrv  and  of  mankind. 

I  trust  that  what  I  have  said  today  wUl 
make  clear  that  at  least  one  Congressma^ 
shares  with  you.  representatives  ^'T^^  a 
fields  of  industry  and  higher  education  a 
commitment  to  action  nou^lf  our  country 
and  our  world  are  to  be  what  we  all  want 
them  to  be-places  where  men  and  women 
can  live  lives  of  abundance  and  Joy  and 
beauty. 

WHEAT  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 
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to  add  one  comment.  This  program  is  not 
intended  to  finance  the  competition  of 
one  food  against  another.  Instead,  it  is 
intended  to  provide  ^^°^^'^°^}lfll 
little  exists,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
the  wheat  industry  to  combat  malnutri- 
tion to  the  extent  it  can.  This.  Mr 
Speaker,  should  be  the  cooperative  goal 
of  all  elements  of  the  food  industry. 
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HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL. 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  25.  1969 
Mr  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference  a  Wll  to 
provide  for  the  esUblishment  of  a  Wheat 
Industry  Council.  I  am  happy  to  an- 
nounce that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  'Mrs.  May)  3°'"/  "le  as  a 
cosponsor  of.  the  proposed  Wheat  and 
Wheat  Foods  Research.  Education,  and 
Promotion  Act. 

This  proposed  legislation  will  enable 
the  wheat  industry  to  coordinate  and 
finance  research  and  education  programs 
for  the  benefit  of  consumers  in  the 
United  States.  I  stress  the  consumer 
benefit  advisedly  for  it  is  only  through 
increased  nutritional  contributions  of 
wheat  foods,  along  with  taste  appeal, 
that  the  wheat  industry  can  prosper. 

A  few  years  ago.  representatives  of 
prowers.  fillers,  bakers.  Federal  agen- 
cies and  scientific  and  academic  msti- 
tuti'ons  joined  together  in  an  informal 
pro  tern  committee  on  human  nutrition 
research.  They  produced  a  notable  docu- 
ment that  pointed  out  just  how  little  is 
known  about  the  nutritional  contribu- 
tion of  wheat  foods— and  others— in 
general  particularly  in  relation  to  mal- 
nutrition, atherosclerosis,  obesity  dental 
caries,  anemias,  and  other  special  health 
conditions.  In  describing  the  job  to  be 
done,  the  pro  tern  committee  closed  with 
these  words: 

To  shirk  any  part  of  this  personal  and 
eroup  responsibility  is  to  shrug  off  our  obll- 
lallon  as  producers  of  food  for  man  and  to 
evade  recognition  of  present  and  future  need. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  wheat  industry,  from 
producer  to  end-product  manufacturer, 
is  now  trying  to  assume  this  responsibil- 
ity. I  hope  we  will  give  them  our  support 
in  the  next  session. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1969 
Mr  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  insert- 
ing   in    the   Congressional    Record    an 
article  written  by  Morton  Mintz  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday.  November 

23 

Although  there  is  nothing  that  the 
Congress  can  do  at  this  Pomt  to  alleviate 
the  distressing  conditions  outlined  in  the 
article,  I  think  it  is  in  the  pubUc  interest 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
as  wide  an  audience  as  possible. 

I  commend  Mr.  Mintz  on  his  unfaiUng 
attention  to  pubUc  health  matters 
His  article  follows : 

Public  Swallows  FDA's  Mistakes 
(By  Morton  Mintz) 
Despite  a  lot  of  tough  talk,  the  Poof  and 
Drug  Administration  continues  to  appro^e 
the  sale  of  about  90  widely  prescribed  anti- 
biotic combinations  that,  It  says,  cause  need- 
less massive  injury  and  even  death. 

FDA  Commissioner  Herbert  L.  Ley.  Jr. 
solidly  backed  by  the  National  Academy  of 
sciences-National  Research  Cou»"  ■  ^. 
ruled  the  medicines  unsafe.  With  full  NAS 
NRC  support,  he  has  also  ruled  the  product^ 
meffective  as  fixed-ratio  comblnatioi^.  In 
such  combinations,  the  ^oj^P^^^f  ^^^f" 
mixed  in  proportions  determined  by  recipe 
^ther  than  t^  Individual  needs  of  patients^ 
Yet  month  after  month,  under  a  court 
order  he  has  failed  to  resist.  Dr.  Ley  goes  oil 
certifving  new  batches  of  the  combinations 
^  safe  and  effective,  thus  permitting  them 

to  remain  on  sale.  .,.,.„  ,v,o  „^  ol 

Dr    Ley.  himself  a  specialist  m  the  use  ol 

antibiotics  to  treat  '•^^^"'^'J^'.^f  ^Y,l"^^3 
on  Capitol  Hill  that  one  of  the  mixtures 
Panalba  alone  causes  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  injuries— a  few  of  them  lethal— every  year. 
Other  specialists  are  alarmed  at  the  possi- 
bllltv  that  widespread,  needless  use  of  the 
combinations  may  bring  worldwide  epidemics 
of  infections  resistant  to  treatment 

Yet  there  is  no  assured  end  to  the    conflict 
between  commercial  and  therapeutic  goals, 
as  Dr  ^y  once  described  It.  In  which  he  goes 
on  certifying  the  combinations. 

A  CHARGE  OF  FEAR 

This  extraordinary  situation  has  many 
roots— in  the  FDA's  approach  to  the  broad 
problem  of  ineffective  medicines,  in  a  series 
of  agency  responses  to  resistance  from  the 
drug  industry  and  in  attitudes  of  the  medical 

'"'But^ac^ording  to  two  former  FDA  scien- 
tists, the  period  of  transition  between  the 
lame  duck  Johnson  administration  and  the 
incoming  Nixon  administration  was  cru- 
cial to  FDA  treatment  of  the  case.  There 
was  the  scientists  say.  an  Intuitive  fear  that 
if  aeency  leaders  took  strong  action  against 
the  combinations,  it  would  bring  retaliation 
from  a  business-oriented  White  House. 
Dr  Robert  S.  McCleery,  who  was  Commle- 


Eioner  l^v's  special  assistant  for  communica- 
tion says  bmntly  that  the  commissioner 
™ted  to  keep  his  Job,"  in  which  he  serves 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

Dr  M^leerv  and  Dr.  B.  Harvey  Mlnchew, 
who  was  acting  director  of  the  FDA's  Bureau 
of  Medicine,  were  interviewed  during  an  in- 
vestigation by  The  Washington  Po«t /^^ 
turned  up  hitherto  secret  aspects  of  the 
agency's  decision-making  processes. 

Thev  say  that  a  second  factor  inhibiting 
the  FDA  in  It*  treatment  of  the  antibiotic 
combinations  was  an  uneasy  recognition  that 
such  a  move  would  focus  attention  on  fail- 
ures within  the  FDA  Iteelf— starting  with  a 
medicallv  unjustified  decision  a  dozen  years 
a«to  to  let  the  mixtures  enter  the  market. 

Thus  Drs  McCleery  and  Mlnchew  argue, 
fear  abetted  by  coverup  Joined  to  obstruct 
the  FDA  from  protecting  the  health  and 
pocketbooks  of  a  vast  number  of  patient*^ 

Dr  Lev  and  another  key  figure  in  the 
case  J  Kenneth  Kirk,  associate  commission- 
er for  compliance,  heatedly  deny  the  chargee 
of  fear  and  cover-up.  Kirk  concedes,  however, 
that  he  delayed  action  on  the  antibiotics  in 
order  to  obtain  figures  on  their  sales  volume 
I  probably  $100  million  or  more  a  year  at 
wholesale).  That  was  "my  idea."  he  says^ 

And  FDA's  counsel.  William  W  'ioodrlch. 
acknowledges  in  retroepect  that  had  the 
agency  invoked  one  simple  word  In  the  drug 
law  the  subsequent  problems  might  have 
been  substantially  minimized  If  not  avoided. 
The  law  allows  action  against  drugs  posing 
"an  imminent  hazard  to  public  health  '  The 
agency  balked  at  the  word  "imminent." 

"SHOTGUN"    THERAPY 

The  antibiotic  combinations  are  among 
the  so-called  "ethical"  drugs,  which  means 
that  thev  can  be  sold  only  by  prescription 
and  cannot  be  advertised  to  lay  audiences. 
Their  names,  therefore,  are  hardly  household 
words  But  in  medical  channels,  including 
Journals  distributed  free  to  physicians,  they 
have  been  long  and  heavily  promoted. 

They  began  entering  the  market  In  the 
1950s  The  FDA  released  them  even  though- 
then  as  now— specialists  In  the  antibiotic 
treatment  of  disease  almost  universally  op- 
poeed  them. 

The  main  argument  in  favor  of  the  mix- 
tures has  been  convenience.  This  appeal  has 
been  especially  strong  to  doctors  who  wish  to 
be  spared  the  need  to  make  precise  diagnoses. 
Dr    William  L.  Hewitt,  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  and  chairman  of  a  National  Academy 
of  sciences-National  Research  Council  panel 
to  review  drugs,  told  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelsons 
senate    Monopoly    Subconunlttee    last    May 
that  the  person  responsible  for  FDA's  Imtlai 
appro%-al     of     antibiotic     combinations     was 
Henry    Welch,    a   bacteriologist    who    in    the 
1950s  headed  the  agency's  EWvision  of  Anti- 
biotics. , 
Dr    Hewitt  recalled  that  Welch  had  staged 
symposiums  and  had  engaged  In  other  efforts 
w-ith  an  FDA  imprimatur  to  popularize  the 
combinations.    This    "very    bad    policy      en- 
couraged   "a  shotgun  approach  to  the  treat- 
ment  of   undiagnosed    disease."   Dr.   Hewntt 
tesufied.  and  he  denounced  It  as  "pharma- 
ceutical quackery." 

The  late  Sen.  Estes  Kefauver  developed  evi- 
dence that  Welch  got  $287,000  from  antibi- 
otics producers  in  an  eight-year  perioa. 
mainly  by  collecting  "honorariums"  from  two 
Journals  "whose  existence  depended  upon  the 
antibiotics  companies  Welch  resigned  after 
the  situation  was  exposed. 

However  they  got  on  the  market,  the  anti- 
bloUc  combinations  took  up  an  increasing 
Share  Manv  have  been  among  the  200  moet- 
prescribed  medicines  Last  year,  sales  of 
Panalba— the  combination  involved  in  FUA  e 
test  case-ran  at  a  rate  of  $15  million  a 
month  and  accounted  for  12  per  cent  of  the 
domesUc  gross  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
Upjohn  Co. 
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AlmoMt  without  exception,  specialists  In 
the  tr«»tm«nt  of  infectious  dlseoaea  de- 
nounce the  \ise  of  combinations.  They  say 
that  the  use  of  two  antlbtottos  when  one  will 
do  at  least  doublea  the  risk  of  adverse  reec- 
tlons.  They  also  say  that  fixed  ratios  prevent 
a  physletan  from  increasing  the  dose  of  one 
component  wlttwut  Increasing  the  dose  of 
the  second,  thus  ruling  out  treatment  tai- 
lored to  the  needs  of  Individual  patients. 

Panalba,  for  example,  combines  two  effec- 
tive antlblotloB — novobiocin  and  tetracycline. 
But  Dr.  Ley  has  said  that  novobiocin  con- 
tributes little  but  risk  to  paUents  receiving 
t«tracycllne. 

In  addition,  tests  sponsored  by  the  Upjohn 
firm  about  a  decade  ago  (but  not  disclosed 
until  and  PDA  inspector  discovered  thetn  In 
company  Ales  this  year)  showed  that  the 
components  of  Panalba  were  "antagonistic  " 
That  is,  novobdodn  and  tetracycline  acted 
against  each  other,  making  one  less  effective 
than  either  would  be  If  used  alone. 

UCLA's  Or  Heiwltt  told  the  Nelson  sub- 
committee that  all  sales  of  Panalba  thus 
become  "a  net  theft  from  the  public." 

A  primary  worry  among  30  specialists  In 
Infectious  diseases — members  of  five  panels 
that  reviewed  combinations  of  antl-lnfectlve 
drugs  for  the  National  Academy  of  Sclences- 
Nattor^  Research  Council — was  that  the 
QTOduqts. allow  resistant  strains  of  bacteria 
to  proliferate,  creating  the  possibility  of 
epidemics  of  infections  that  resist  treatment. 
They  recall  with  dread,  for  example,  staph- 
ylococcus epidemics  of  the  19508  that  were 
nurtured  by  overuse  of  sulfonamides  and 
the  early  penlollllns. 

Testifying  about  one  group  of  mixtures,  Dr. 
Calvin  M.  Kunln.  chairman  of  one  of  the 
NAS-NRC  panels,  told  the  Senate  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  that  'widespread"  and  "Indis- 
criminate" use  "has  almost  led  to  disaster" 
by  threatening  not  merely  the  individuals 
receiving  the  drugs  but — because  of  possible 
epidemics  of  resistant  Infections — "all  socie- 
ty." 

Dr.  Kunln,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  preventive  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  was  speaking  about  16  com- 
binations of  penicillin  with  streptomycin 
(pen-streps; .  The  latter  antibiotic  can  cause 
deafness,  particularly  In  children.  An  addi- 
tional 32  prciducts  also  contain  penicillin  but 
mix  It  with  sulfonamides  (pen-sulfas) . 

THE   Panels'   vixdict 

Until  1962,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion was  empowered  to  get  prescription  drugs 
off  the  market  only  if  they  were  vinsafe.  But 
In  that  year.  Congress  passed  the  Kefauver- 
Harrls  amendments,  which  added  regulatory 
weapons  against  Ineffective  drugs  as  well. 
After  seven  years,  no  drug  with  significant 
sales  has  been  removed. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council  entered  the  picture  in  1966, 
when  the  FDA  made  a  contract  with  It  to 
review  the  elHcacy  of  the  approximately  4,000 
formulations  marketed  In  the  period  before 
1962  when  safety  alone  had  to  be  demon- 
strated oefore  marketing. 

Last  year,  NAS-NRC  review  panels  con- 
cluded that  the  pen-streps  and  the  pen- 
sulfas  were  not  only  unsafe  but  also  Inef- 
fective as  fixed  combinations  because  none 
was  more  ei&caclous  than  a  component  used 
alone.  As  to  Panalba,  the  Initial  conclusion 
was  that  it  was  ineffective  and  "has  no  place 
In  rational  therapeutics." 

L.ast  Christmas  Eve  the  FDA  moved  for- 
mally to  take  Panalba  off  the  market.  The 
reason  given  was  that  the  company  had  not 
submitted  the  substantial  evidence  of  effi- 
cacy required  by  the  1962  drug  legislation. 
The  agency  failed,  as  had  the  NAS-NRC 
panels,  to  cite  a  lack  of  safety. 

That  failure  was  -surprising.  Per  one  thing, 
the  FDA  for  sevEral  years  had  approved  a 
labeling  for  the  novobiocin  component  of 
Panalba  warning  that  it  can  cause  serious 
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and  even  fatal  blood  diseases,  serious  liver 
damage  and  allerg^lc  or  hyj)er»erv8itlvlty  re- 
actions "in  a  significant  percentage  of 
patients." 

PDA  Comnolssloner  Ley  told  Sen.  Nelson's 
sut>committee  last  May  that  t>ecause  of  no- 
vobiocin, about  one  out  of  five  patients  on 
Panalba  is  expected  to  suffer  a  "reaction 
that,  most  often,  is  merely  irritating  .  .  . 
you  can't  sleep  for  several  nights  or  a  week, 
or  you  may  break  out  in  a  very  unpleasant, 
uncomfortable  rash." 

The  FDA's  formal  notice  last  Decemlier 
gave  Upjohn  30  days  ifi  file  conunents,  after 
which  the  company  could  request  a  hearing. 

At  roughly  the  same  time,  the  FDA  was 
working  to  produce  positions  on  two  other 
major  classifications  of  the  antibiotic  com- 
binations— the  penstreps  and  the  pen-sul- 
fas— which  the  review  panels  had  found 
both  hazardous  and  ineffective 

Testimony  before  Rep.  L.  H  Fountains 
House  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
coounittee  last  spring  established  that  a 
document  declaring  the  agency's  intention 
to  remove  the  penstreps  from  the  market 
reached  the  office  of  Associate  Commissioner 
J.  Kenneth  Kirk  last  Dec.  3.  and  that  a 
similar  document  relating  to  the  pen-sulfas 
reached  the  same  office  Jan.  10.  Both  would 
have  been  effective  upon  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register,  and  that  In  turn  would 
have  triggered  publication  In  a  medical 
Journal  of  a  "white  paper"  by  two  NAS-NRC 
review  panel  chairmen  warning  of  the  haz- 
ards of  pen-streps  and  pen-sulfas.  Both  doc- 
uments were  In  final  form — awaiting  Com- 
missioner Ley's  signature — on  Jan.    15. 

A  FtNE  sENsmvrrY 

On  that  day.  Robert  S.  McCIeery  re- 
members, he  had  a  chance  encounter  with 
Associate  ComnUssloner  Kirk  at  FDA  head- 
quarters In  the  Crystal  Plaza  in  Arlington 
Then  Commissioner  Ley's  special  assistant 
for  communications.  Dr.  McCIeery  acquired 
a  reputation  for  tough-minded  regulation 
during  his  -six  years  at  the  agency.  He  holds 
i-T»A's  award  of  merit  and  the  distinguished 
service  medal  of  the  parent  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

He  was  under  pressure  at  ihe  time  from 
the  NAS-NRC  panels,  which  wanted  to  alert 
the  medical  profession  to  the  hazards  of  the 
pen-streps  and  pen-sulfas.  Since  release  of 
the  "white  papwr"  designed  to  do  so  tlepended 
on  publication  of  the  Federal  Register  docu- 
ments. "Dr.  McCIeery  was  on  my  back."  Kirk 
recalls. 

In  the  Jan.  15  meeting  with  Kirk.  Dr. 
McCIeery  recalls  Inquiring  about  the  regula- 
tory documents  involving  the  pen-streps  and 
p>en-sulfas  that  had  been  prepared  for  the 
signature  of  Commissioner  Ley.  Kirk  told 
him.  Dr.  McCIeery  says,  "I  have  advised  him 
[the  commissioner  I  not  to  sign  the  pafjers, 
because  he  would  be  fired  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
RUnlstratlon  when  it  comes  In   next   week." 

Although  there  was  no  evidence  that  any- 
thing of  the  iLind  might  happen.  Dr.  Mc- 
CIeery says,  there  was  in  the  FDA  a  finely 
tiuied  sensitivity  to  such  signals  as  Mr. 
Nixon's  campaign  stance  against  tough  regu- 
lation by  the  Securities  and  Elxchange  Com- 
mission and  to  the  incoming  President's  well 
publicized  friendship  with  Elmer  W.  Bobst, 
the  "honorary  chairman"  of  a  pharmaceu- 
tical firm — not,  by  the  way,  one  involved  In 
the  antibiotics  combination  controversy. 

Kirk  'categorically"  denies  making  the 
statement  about  Eulmlnlstratlon  retaliation, 
and  Dr.  Ley  says  Kirk  never  told  him  he 
might  be  fired  by  the  Nixon  miminiHt.rn.Mnn 
Kirk  does  say  that  he  told  Dr.  McCIeery 
that  the  regulatory  papers  should  not  go  to 
the  office  of  the  HEW  Secretary  without  a 
prior  deteinJnatlon  of  the  sales  volume  of 
the  questioned  antibiotic  combinations. 

THB     ECONOMIC     IMPACT 

Later  the  same  day.  Dr.  McCIeery  says,  he 
met  with  Dr.  Ley  In  his  office.  Saying  noth- 
ing about  the  conversation  with  Kirk,  Dr. 
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McCIeery  asked  the  commissioner  if  he  had 
signed  the  papers.  Dr.  Ley  said  that  ho  bad 
not  yet  seen  them.  Later  he  was  to  tell  the 
Fountain  subcommittee  that  ha  had  the  doc- 
uments on  Jan.  21.  the  day  aftar  the  Nixon 
administration  took  office. 

Eight  days  later,  there  was  a  meeting  at 
the  PDA  about  the  poeslblUty  of  setting  up 
an  advisory  committee  on  antibiotics.  Dr. 
McCIeery,  who  says  he  was  "blrd-oogglng" 
the  matter,  requested  Dr.  B.  Harvey  Mlnchew 
to  check  on  the  status  of  the  papa/v.  Dr. 
Mlnchew  put  the  question  to  Deputy  Oom- 
mlsaloner  Winton  B.  Rankin,  the  FDA's  No. 
2  man. 

"His  answer.  In  essence,  was  that  we  were 
not  going  to  act  on  it  until  the  whole  po- 
tential impact  of  the  antibiotics  was  brought 
to  the  Secretary's  attention,"  Dr.  Mlnchew 
says.  By  "impact,"  he  says.  Rankin  mecmt 
"economic  impact — the  fact  that  they  were 
best-selling  drugs.  Anticipating  industry  re- 
sistance, they  did  not  want  to  Implement 
the  action  until  the  Secretary's  office  had 
concurred." 

At  a  liter  date,  says  Dr.  Mlnchew.  Dr.  Ley 
told  htm  'substantially  the  same  thing." 

"I  can't  see  that  the  agency  should  con- 
cern Itself  .  .  .  with  how  much  is  being  sold 
In  terms  of  the  medical  issues  Involved,"  Dr. 
Mlnchew  says.  "It  was  a  disappointment." 

Kirk  says  he  Is  "sorry  that  Harvey  was 
disappointed."  But,  the  associate  commis- 
sioner siys.  there  Is  a  longstanding  rule  that 
the  Secretary's  office  be  alerted  to  any  regu- 
latory action  with  a  potentially  great  Impact. 

The  Cjmmisaloner  signed  the  Federal 
Register  papers  on  April  2 — 2'2  months  after 
the  day  when,  according  to  his  testimony, 
they  were  in  his  office  ready  for  signature. 
Publicly,  he  has  never  given  a  clear  explana- 
tion for  the  delay.  Nor  has  Kirk  given  a  clear 
explanation  as  to  how  the  computation  of 
financial  effect  could  have  accounted  for  the 
delay. 

THE    PANALBA    DELAY 

The  Panalba  c.ise  was  undergoing  a  parallel 
delay  When  !ie  signed  the  initial  notice  of 
Intention  to  take  the  drug  off  the  market 
last  December.  Dr.  Ley  h.ad  given  the  Upjohn 
Co.  30  days  to  file  comments.  But  in  January, 
he  extended  that  deadline  to  give  the  firm 
an  add;tlonal  120  days.  That  had  the  effect 
of  ensuring  that  any  possible  decisive  action 
would  be  taken  under  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion 

Dr  Ley  has  acknowledged  that  the  exten- 
sion was  "a  mistake"  because  it  was  used 
by  Upjohn  not  to  supply  substantial  evidence 
of  Panalba's  pfflcacy  but  for  a  campaign  to 
deluge  the  FDA  with  testimonials  from  physi- 
cians. An  estimated  23.000  doctors  h.ive  pre- 
scribed a  reported  750  million  doses  of 
Panalba  since  It  went  on  sale  in  1957. 

Not  all  the  effects  of  the  delay  were  In  the 
drug  company's  favor,  however.  For  by  March, 
Dr.  Mlnchew.  as  acting  director  of  FDA's  Bu- 
reau of  Medicine,  was  becoming  Increasingly 
disturbed  about  one  of  Panalba's  components, 
novobiocin. 

In  a  memo  to  Dr.  Ley,  Dr.  Mlnchew  cited 
multiple  and  serious  health  hazards  of  this 
antibiotic  that  had  been  noted  by  an  NAS- 
NRC  panel  that  recommended  its  removal 
from  the  market.  (Dr.  Ley  had  overruled  the 
recommendation,  choosing  instead  to  try  to 
restrict  novobiocin's  use  drastically  with  new 
warnings  to  doctors.) 

The  Mlnchew  memo  threatened  a  crisis  for 
the  Upjohn  firm.  So  long  as  efficacy  had  been 
the  sole  Issue  raised  by  the  PDA,  sales  of 
Panalba  could  continue  unabated  while  an 
administrative  hearing  was  sought  and  held 
and  then  litigated  in  the  courts.  That  would 
probably  take  years.  But  with  safety  an  Issue, 
Upjohn  had  to  face  the  possibility  that  sales 
would  be  halted  Immediately. 

At  the  FDA,  the  Mlnchew  memo  t>ecame 
the  basis  for  a  crisis  of  a  different  kind. 
After  all,  the  agency  had  been  certifying 
Panalba  as  safe  and  effective  for  12  years, 
batch  by  batch  and  month  by  month. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


But  Dr.  Ley  himself— In  a  draft  letter^ 
April  29  to  the  Upjohn  flrm-dlscu««l 
pLnalba's  "Clearly  evident  imminent  haa- 
l^s  ■•  A^d  he  testified  that  It  needlessly 
injured  hundreds  of  thousands  of  P^^ 
annually  and,  along  with  the  pen-streps, 
contributed  to  the  ^IblUty  of  staph  epl- 

''"how.-  then,  could  he  fall  to  take  the -lin- 
mlnent  hazard"  route-*  ^0;^**  that.  In 
hindsight,  FDA  counsel  CJoodrlch  says 
■would  have  been  better?" 

commissioner  Ley  now  concedes  that  the 
case  for  an  "imminent  hazard"  decUlon 
might  have  been  made  on  the  basl-o'T  seri- 
oul  or  fatal  blood  dUeases  »tt''^*f  ,^° 
Panalba.  He  contends,  however,  that  the 
FDA  would  have  faced  a  severe  court  chal 
lenae  because  of  a  lack  of  records  showing 
that  skTn  and  allergic  reactions  were  as 
prevalent  as   the   agency   claimed^ 

Differing  from  counsel  Goodrich  Dr.  Ley 
inMsts  thit,  overall,  the  pubUc  health  prob- 
acy was  better  served  by  ^^  ^«^*°V.^ 
follow  an  "intermediate "  course,  "nils  was 
to  d^lare  Panalba  a  "serious"  or  "signifi- 
cant" hazard  to  patients. 

?n  Choosing  such  a  middle  ground,  Dr. 
Ley  says  he  was  trying  to  come  down  be- 
tween "the  Ranklns  and  the  Kirks  on  the 
onf  hand-a  reference  to  the  two  hlgh- 
ranklne  FDA  officials  who  rose  from  the 
ranks  of  agency  Inspectors  and  who  are 
i;^o^  for  ^helr  bureaucratic  cautlon-^^nd 
the  "Don  Quixotes"  on  the  other. 

Before  Dr  Ley's  newly  contrived  weapon 
coSld  be  ^sted  in  court,  the  commlasl6ner 
had  a  struggle  within  HEW  that  ind  cated 
he  could  not  count  on  the  kind  of  un- 
equivocal support  frorn  Seccretaxy  Rober 
H  Finch  that  his  predecessor.  Dr.  James 
l'  ooddard.  had  received  from  former  Sec- 

"^l  stCggTe  b°4r  When  Dr.  Ley  called 

in^hl  UpTohn  fir^to  say  ^a^^^^^^-J^n! 
10  announce  several  decisions.  These  m 
eluded  halting  certification  of  Panalba  as 
Effective  and  lafe,  recalUng  exlstmg  shocks 
and  requiring  the  company  to  distribute  a 
warning  letter  to  physicians. 

Through  the  intervention  of  Rep.  Garry 
E  ^own  (R-Mlch.) ,  whose  district  ncludes 
Upiohn'B  home  city  of  Kalamazoo  the  firm 
met  with  Finch  and  Under  Secretary  John 
a  vTnemin.  The  result  was  that  on  the 
°ay  of  the  meetrng.  May  5,  Veneman  took 
an  action  without  known  precedent  in  the 
historv  of  antibiotic  regulation. 

in  I  phone  call  to  Deputy  Commissioner 
R^^kUi  veneman  asked  the  FDA  to  conislder 
^l^g  tSe  dispute  by  taking  certain  al- 
t!^a^!  steps.  -These,  It  turned  out,  were 
the  ve,^  proposals  that  Upjohn  had  made, 
^ev^nclude  a  ban  on  publicity  about  Pan- 
^I    no  recall  of  existing  supplies  and  an 

'j?:^nutrauve  hearing  ,  th»V,-°"lti^out 
Panalba  to  remain  on  the  market  without 

'"S^neTday.  Dr.  Ley  responded  in  a  memo 
Hd^esI^  to  Pinch  that,  along  with  other 
^y'octment.,  was  aired  by  the  Fountain 

£-r^c^l^noi'.^^c:rtr  Pan^Jba^    ]^^ 

BH^rpeT^nVp'SS^norto^^^^^ 
'  Z  to  bT.  Bu»tO  to  tie  public  braltb. 

^I  r^ommend  that  the  department  endorse 
irecommeuu  initiated  by  PDA," 

and  support  the  ^^^^^^^^^.t  1/  unable 
be  continued.  If  tne  '••v*'—^  -  ~ouest 
to  accent  this  recommendation.  1  ^reqtiest 
youf  iStructlom.   as   to   the    departmental 


paned.  that  waa  the  very  same  day  *^^*^^ 
Pountkto  subcommittee.  P"P»^8  *^  * 
h^^rtnTthat  w«i  to  begin  the  '«'[*  TT*; 
^Sed    to    see    PDA    files    on    comblnatton 

""•^U  r'^uest  set  off  a  chain  of  event*  that 
inSideS^lbrleftng  of  Pinch  by  PDA  couns^ 
SSSrlch.  Lata  In  the  day.  Secretary  Finch 
reversed  himself  and  backed  Dr.  Ley. 


THE    TTNTTSED    WORD 

With  this  development.  ^Pi°^Xl^o^' 
May  27  to  put  Dr.  Ley's  concept  of  a  serious 
oT-slgnlflcant"  hazard  to  a  court  test  The 
firm  filed  a  petition  in  federal  court  In  Kala- 
S^'that^as  intended  to  |^e«P  ^^n^ 
on  sale  through  the  device  of  an  admlnlstra 

"on*''^^19,   the   eve   of   oral   argument^ 
be?ore  i^lge  W.  Wallace  Kent,  W.  Donald 
Gray   of   the   Fountain   subcommittee   stofl 
«k^  TOA  counsel  G«>drlcb  in  a  phon^con- 
vXrsation  why  he  was  not  asserting  that  ^ 
"Snent  hlzard"  existed.  Goodrich  Msured 
GraTttiat   he   had   the   legal   weaponry   he 
noMiAd  without  that  one. 
^^^  on  June  20,  the  Washington  law- 
yen  o^^ing  Goodrlch-Stanley  L.  Temko  of 
^"inSon  aEd  Burling  for  UpJohn;  Lloyd  N^ 
rutl^of  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering  for  the 
Phai^^uti^l  Manufacturers  Aasociatlon- 
Trnp^^  repeatedly  that  the  PDA  had  not 
claimed  an  "imminent  hazard.  „Kr.„t 

FDA^s  Goodrich,  using  phrases  about 
Panalba  that  are  nowhere  In  the  statute 
""unwarranted  hazard."  ■■^"*'«'«^",^',,\*f; 
Ird."  "unacceptable  risk"),  argued  that  the 
^ekcy  had  not  deemed  It  necessary  to  Invoke 

'■'r Sen^that  the  FDA  had  traveled 
the  correct  legal  route  when  it  first  required 
Upjohn  to  submit  substantial  evidence  of 
Panalba's  efficacy  and  then,  when  such  evi- 
dence w^  not  forthcoming,  refused  to  certify 
the  product  as  safe  and  effective.  ^_  .^,.- 
Vven  though  Goodrich  produced  affidavits 
Showing  11  fatalities  among  Panalba  users. 
Judge  Kent  was  clearly  unimpressed.  His  con- 
cern he  said,  had  to  be  with  legal  Issues,  not 

'Tn"ju\rSg'e  Venrheld  that  there  was 
no  serious  thrdt  to  the  pubUc  health.  But 
he  found,  there  was  a  threat  of  «iother 
klnd-of  irreparable  Injury  to  the  Upjohn 

'°He^g«nted  an  injunction  requiring  Com- 
ml^loner  Ley  to  go  on  certifying  Pana^ 
until  30  days  after  "'^a^'^J/iate  he  disp^ 
of  company  objections  to  the  FDA  6  refusal 

'°Slng  a  cTe'^  mdustry  victory,  the  A^erl- 
ca^  Home  products  Corp.,  whose  Wyeth 
liboratOTles  division  Is  a  major  producer  of 
Sn-streps  and  pen-sulfas,  swiftly  went  into 
Federal  court  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  where,  on 
the  b^U  of  Kent's  ruling,  it  asked  for  and  got 
^injunction  requiring  continued  certifi- 
cation of  those   antibiotic  combinations   as 

''¥h?fu!fng  wat  a  shattering  setback  to  the 
FDA  s  s^mSagly  interminable  efforts  to  stop 
The  IleTTunLe  and  meflectl^  drugs_ 
Rv  the  time  Judge  Kent  ruled.  Dr.  McCIeery 
had   St  the  FDA  to  join  R«p.  Fountain's 

Tbl  S""Uo»  w».  -W  b~l  tb.  FD*  c»»™l 
.,nt  invoked  "Imminent  hazard.' 

is  I^    McCIeery  and  Gray  recall  the  con- 

ii~r.brss.^Vo-ubX=s 
{.f-sr-^cb-ras^-^^r 

Xd.  "HOW  could  I  go  into  court  and  charge 

an  'imminent  hazard'?"  _i,,_»„_ 

Judg^  Kent's  order  to  continue  certifying 
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Panalba  posed  for  Dr,  Ley  what  pr^MeJ;^*^ 
calls  "one  of  the  greatest  moral  chaUenges 
ever  faced  by  a  public  official. 

AS  a  physician  and  scientist,  how  could  Dr. 
Ley  certify  as  safe  and  effective  what  he  had 
frevently  pronounced  unsafe  and  ineffective? 
AS  an  official  of  the  government,  how  could 
Commissioner   Ley   refuse   to  obey   a  court 

""^ "Above  all  else,"  Dr.  McCIeery  argues.  Dr. 
Ley  should  not  have  signed  certifications  for 
Panalba— "even  If  It  meant  resigning.  But 
there  was.  he  points  out,  an  honorable  third 
course:  appeal  Judge  Kent's  decUlon. 

Asked  why  he  dldn'^take  It,  Dr.  Ley  says 
"I  can't  really  answer  this  .  .  .  Im  not 
really  sure  this  course  was  open  to  us  at  this 

^' Tlie  commissioner  adds  that  he  relied  on 
William  Goodrich  because  "I  trust  BUly  as 
much  as  I've  tinted  anyone  In  my  Ufe^  He 
is  sure  that  If  an  appeal  had  been  ai^  attrac- 
tive course.  I'm  sure  I  would  have  ioUowed 

'^But  Goodrich  says  he  rejected  the  Idea  of 
aoDeallng  in  favor  of  what  he  deemed  to  be 
"toe  shortest  and  surest  way"  of  getting  un- 
safe antibiotic  combinations  off  the  marketr- 
rullng  on  Upjohn's  objections  to  decertifica- 
tion without  a  hearing.  So  long  asthese 
objections  were  pending  In  FDA,  Goodrt^ 
contends,  the  chances  of  a  successful  appeal 
would  be  "not  good." 

MmOLK  GROUND   AGAIN 

Commissioner  Ley  fonnally  "iled  that  the 
objections  filed  by  Upjohn  offered  neither 
substantial  evidence  that  /aniUba  was 
either  safe  or  effective  (as  a  fixed  combina- 
tion) nor  reasonable  grounds  for  an  eviden- 
tiary hearing.  "Such  a  hearing  would  s«rve 
no  purpose  other  than  delay."  he  said  In  a 
statement  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Had  Dr   Ley  left  It  at  that,  he  could  have 
stopped  certifying  Panalba  30  days  later  as 
stipulated   by  Judge   Kent.  Th«^«^«   ^- 
nany  If  it  wished,  could  appeal.  Once  again, 
however.  Dr.  Ley  procrastinated  on  an  in- 
vented middle  ground.  ^     ,.  _,  „„„, 
First,  while  denying  an  "evidentiary  hear- 
ing "   he   gave  Upjohn   an   opportunity     to 
mike  an  oral  presentation  to  the  coinmls- 
sloner."  Second,  contrary  even  to  the  PDA  s 
own  press  release,  he  did  not  start  the  clock 
running  on  the  30-day  moratorium  on  decer- 
tification. 

The  "oral  presentation"— which  was  as 
much  of  a  legal  novelty  as  was  the  'serious, 
"significant"  and  "unwan-anted  hazard- 
wal  held  Aug.  13.  ^^ve  weelts  went  by  in 
which  the  FDA  continued  to  certify  Pan 
alba— and  the  pen-streps  and  pen-sulfas.  as 
well — as  safe  and  effective. 

on  sept.  19,  Dr.  Ley,  ruUng  that  nothing 
in  Upjohn's  "oral  presentation"  had  chang^ 
his  judgment,  signed  a  "final  order"  to  take 
Panalba  off  the  market.  But.  reversing  the 
pulton  he  had  taken  In  May.  he  did  no^ 
propose  to  decertify  existing  stocks.  WRh 
this  action,  the  30-day  clock  at  last  began 

^"■I^e  Upjohn  firm  then  stopped  the  clock 
bv  filing  an  appeal  in  Cincinnati.  The  PDA 
"•oltlntlrily  ^?eed  to  suspend  any  action 
against  the  (Panalba)  products  pending  a 
die  sion  by  the  court."  the  Pharmaceutical 
^'nu?^t  Jrers  Association  Newsletter  re- 
ported. "The  court  further  noted  that  the 
^vernment  had  not  ^o^^d  any  Jmmlnent 
hazard'  to  health  requiring  n^!^^^  P^ 
hlbltion  of  the  products'  f^*-  "^^  "'.^  ^ 
the  past  these  products  had  ^^J.^,^^^1 
certlfl^  as  'safe  and  efficacious'  by  the  FDA. 


"inept"    13   TOO    KIND 

sometime  In  December,  the  appellate  court 
will  hear  oral  argument  on  l»u«  that  it  has 
termed  "very  significant  both  to  the  puDUC 
anTthe  dS  Industry."  Sometime  after  that^ 
The  court  win  rule.  Sometime  after  that,  an 
anneTlTrobably  will  be  taken  by  the  losing 
pK-t^  FDA  or  Upjohn-to  the  Supreme 
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Court.  And  for  an  Indefinite  time  to  come, 
the  FDA  commlsBloner  will  go  on  certifying 
aa  safe  and  effective  products  that  he  believes 
to  be  neither. 

It  was  with  more  than  a  premonition  of 
these  events  that  Dr.  McCleery  went  to  Dr. 
Ley  last  February  to  tell  him  he  was  leaving. 

"I  told  him  I  couldn't  agree  with  his  kind 
of  regulatory  philosophy,  "  Dr.  McCleery  re- 
calls. "I  told  him  1  was  seeing  evidence  that 
he  was  handling  matters  so  as  to  take  into 
account  political  and  economic  factors. 

"Dr.  Ley  asked  me  to  stay,  to  reconsider, 
to  take  a  couple  of  weeks  vacation  to  think 
It  over,"  Dr.  McCTleei^  says.  "I  refused." 

Dr.  McCleery  then  was  retained  as  a  con- 
sultant by  the  Fountain  subcommittee, 
which  at  the  Ume  was  preparing  for  hearings 
in  April  and  May  on  how  the  PDA  had  been 
fulfilling  Its  mandate  from  Congress  to  halt 
the  sale  of  ineffective  drugs.  The  hearings 
showed.  Dr.  McCleery  says,  "that  the  PDA 
Is  not  upholding  tbe  provisions  of  the  law." 

After  the  hearings.  Rep.  Fountain  char- 
acterized the  FDA'«  performance  as  "Inept." 
Dr.  McCleery  finds  that  a  "complimentary" 
adjective.  As  Dr.  McCleery  sees  ;t.  the  con- 
sequences for  the  public  of  the  mishandling 
of  the  antibiotics  will  reach  far  beyond  these 
drugs  to  vast  numt>ers  of  ineffective  medi- 
cines of.  Ml  types  which  were  marketed  be- 
fof«  1963- -but  which  remain  among  those 
most  often  prescribed  today. 

"How  well  have  the  leaders  of  the  PD.\ 
served  the  nation  with  only  the  law  to  pro- 
tect It  in  this  confront.! tlon  with  Industry 
self-interest?"  he  asks  Yet  "In  these  serious 
and  deadly  matters,  the  PDA  is  our  sole 
agent  for  the  use  of  law  In  the  protection 
•  of  public  health.  If  the  law  can  be  so  misused 
by  some  against  the  government  and  the 
public  Interest,  then  the  law  should  be  em- 
ployed by  others  against  the  government  but 
In  the  public  Interest." 

Dr.  MoCleerj-  recently  left  the  Fountain 
subcommittee  to  Join  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader. 

Another  of  the  PDA's  "Don  Quixotes."  Dr. 
Mlnchew,  resigned  In  May  to  Join  the  Johns 
Hopkins  HospltaJ  unit  in  Columbia.  Md  "The 
Ranklns  and  the  Kirks,"  of  course,  iire  still 
there. 

In  a  speech  a  few  months  ;igo,  FDA  Com- 
missioner Ley  defined  "the  real  gut'  issues 
of  the  :intlbiotlc  combination  controversy" 
this  way : 

"Are  we  In  this  country  dedicated  to  a  ra- 
tional, scientific  basis  of  antibiotic  therapy 
or  are  we  dedicated  to  contributing  unneces- 
sarily to  the  1.5  million  hospital  admlsslon.s 
annually  attributed  to  adverse  reactions  to 
drxigs?" 

A  speech  given  a  few  days  ago  by  Dr  I/Cster 
Breslow,  president  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  contained  a  sentence  that 
reads  as  If  It  were  tailored  to  give  Dr  Ley 
his  answer.  In  the  Panalba  case.  Dr.  Breslow 
said.  "The  administrative  and  Judicial  action 
to  assure  continuing  sale  was  clearly  de- 
signed to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  drug 
manufacturer,  not  to  avoid  the  hazard  t" 
patients  taking  the  drug" 


CHILDREN'S   PRAYERS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  25.  1969 

Mr,  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  have  outlawed 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  Nation  s 
public  schools. 

To  counteract  this  decision  we  are 
placing  five  children's  prayers  in  the 
Congressional  Record  each  week  for  use 
by  the  Nation's  schoolchildren. 
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By  reading  these  prayers  from  the 
Rbcord,  there  is  no  violation  because 
even  the  high-handed  Supreme  Court 
has  dared  not  outlaw  prayer  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

The  week's  prayers  follow: 
I 
Through  the  mgbt  Thine  angels  kept 
Watch  around  me  while  I  slept. 
Now  the  dark  has  gone  away. 
Lord.  I  thank  Thee  for  the  day. 

II 
Now  I  wake  and  see  the  light; 
"Tls  God  has  kept  me  through  the  night. 
To  him  I  lift  my  voice  and  pray 
That  He  will  keep  me  through  the  day. 

Ill 
Father  In  Heaven,  all  through  the  night 
I  have  been  sleeping,  safe  In  Thy  sight. 
Father.  I  thank  Thee;   bless  me  I  pray, 
Bless  me  and  keep  me  all  through  the  day. 

rv 
Lord,  teach  me  to  love  Thy  children  every- 
where, because 
Thou  art  their  father  and  mine. 

V 

God  bless  att>tho6e  that  I  love; 
God  bless  all  those  ttiat  love  me: 
God  bless  all  those  that  love  those  that  I  love. 
And  all  thoee  that  love  those  that  love  me. 
— From  an  old  New  England  sampler. 
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MRS.   SILVER   BEAVER  SPEAKS 


BILL  KREH  WRITES  THE  STORY  OF 
THE   NAVAL   RESERVE 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  25.  1969 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  deal  with  Reserve  matters  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  have  fousht  many  notable 
battles.  But  because  of  the  nature  of  our 
work,  our  battles  deal  with  numbers  and 
dollars  and  organizational  structure  and 
immense  authorizations  for  weapons  and 
training  facilities.  In  so  doing,  we  may 
.sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
most  important  elements  in  our  Reserve 
forces  are  people — individual  men  and 
women  who  give  a  little  something  extra 
of  themselves  in  service  to  their  country 

There  has  now  appeared  a  book — 
■'Citizen  Sailors,  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
in  War  and  Peace" — which  reminds  us 
that  the  people  are  what  matter  in  the 
Naval  Reserve,  not  the  number  of  people 
but  the  individuals,  their  dedication, 
their  professionalism,  and  their  sense  of 
sacrifice. 

The  myriad  jobs  they  do  for  our  na- 
tional defense,  the  great  service  they 
have  given  in  Vietnam,  is  told  dramatic- 
ally and  movingly  in  this  action  packed 
story. 

In  the  years  he  was  managing  editor 
of  Navy  Times.  Bill  Kreh  established  the 
reputation  as  an  author  with  a  skillful 
command  of  the  language  and  an  editor 
with  a  discerning  knowledge  of  military 
affairs.  When  he  writes  a  book,  you  can 
be  sure  it  is  valuable  knowledge  and  en- 
joyable reading.  I  commend  Mr.  Kreh 
and  the  Naval  Reserve  Association. 
which  sponsored  the  volume,  for  the  ef- 
forts they  have  made  to  improve  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Naval  Reserve  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people. 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  25,  1969 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who 
has  been  active  in  working  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  is  well  aware  that 
one  of  the  highest  honors  that  can  be  at- 
tained by  an  adult  leader  is  the  Silver 
Beaver  Award. 

This  award  is  presented  once  each 
year  to  a  select  group  of  individuals, 
chosen  for  their  "outstanding  service  to 
boyhood." 

There  are  Members  in  the  Congress 
who  have  been  granted  this  recognition 
for  service  to  Scouting. 

In  the  December  issue  of  Scouting 
magazine.  Mrs.  Oril  Wolf,  of  Lake  Ste- 
vens. Wash.,  writes  most  eloquently  of 
one  man  who  received  the  Silver  Beaver 
Award. 

The  article  follows: 

Mrs.  Silver  Beaver  Speaks 
I  By  Mrs,  Orll  Wolf) 

The  framed  certificate  reads  "For  Out- 
standing Service  to  Boyhood."  The  little  Sil- 
ver Beaver,  suspended  from  Its  blue  and 
white  ribbon.  Is  perfect  In  detiiU. 

I  can  remember  a  long  time  ago,  more  than 
20  years  ago  In  fact,  when  I  watched  the  first 
Sliver  Beaver  ceremonies  I  had  ever  seen,  in 
a  big  auditorium  In  a  big  city.  I  was  tre- 
mendously Impressed  by  these  men  who  had 
obviously  given  so  much  that  they  had  been 
chosen  above  hundreds  of  others  for  this  dis- 
tinguished award.  To  me  that  little  "Beaver" 
was  so  unattainable  It  might  as  well  have 
been  a  medal  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Now  I  know  a  little  more  about  the 
"Beaver."  I  know  one  man  who  received  It 
and  what  he  did  to  merit  it.  There  was  never 
any  one  big  thing  or  any  selfiess  act  of  sacri- 
fice. There  were  many,  many  little  things. 

The  summer  vacations  always  spent  with 
the  troop  at  camp  Instead  of  taking  a  trip 
with  the  family  or  catching  up  on  some  home 
repair  projects.  The  merit  badge  counseling 
for  Innumerable  boys  who  came  evenings, 
Saturdays,  and  Sundays.  The  once-aweek 
pack  or  troop  meetings  planned  and  car- 
ried out.  The  conunlttee  meetings  with  other 
dads.  The  training  courses  attended  and 
later  conducted.  The  formation  of  new  units. 
The  planning  for  Scout  circuses  and  Scout- 
o-ramas  Camporees,  a  time  of  highly  com- 
petitive excitement  The  paper  work,  moini- 
talnous — and  neglected. 

How  many  times  this  was  positively  the 
last  year  he  was  going  to  be  Scoutmaster! 
The  now  more  than  200  nights  he  hcf  slept 
on  the  hard  ground  In  tents  v/lth  kids  who 
eagerly  sought  adventure  in  the  great  out- 
of-doors.  And  that's  what  they  wanted— 
adventiu-e! 

It  didn't  necessarily  Include  such  mun- 
dane things  as  collecting  firewood  in  the 
pouring  rain,  putting  up  tents,  or  learning 
to  cook.  So  the  ■Whip.'  as  he  called  him- 
self, set  them  to  their  tasks,  prevented  them 
from  eating  all  the  food  raw,  groaned  when 
they  fell  over  the  pots  and  pains,  lost  his 
temp>er,  and  screamed,  "Out.  everybody  out!" 
when  they  put  freshly  caught  fish  on  his 
sleeping  bag. 

He  climbed  mountains,  prowled  valleys, 
rescued  kids  from  precarious  perches, 
watched  over  them  In  swimmlhg  holes — all 
the  time  grumbling  to  himself  and  growling 
like  a  bear  routed  from  his  winter's  sleep  too 
early,  "I'm  going  to  quit  this  nonsense,  I'm 
getting  too  old." 

The  many  friends  he  has  acquired,  close 
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friends  he  may  never  have  met  outside 
Scouting.  The  fine  people  In  all  walks  of  life 
who  also  give  time  and  effort  to  boys. 

And  above  and  beyond  all  else,  the  hun- 
dreds of  boys  who  call  him  friend.  Some  now 
married  with  boys  of  their  own.  He  writes  to 
them  In  places  like  Germany  and  Vietnam. 
They  don't  forget  him. 

He  may  not  think  so,  but  I  know  he  has 
Influenced  boys  to  a  better  life  for  maybe 
generations  to  come.  This  was  his  contri- 
bution to  a  better  America.  And  this  is  what 
his  Sliver  Beaver  means  to  me. 

He  didn't  get  It  Just  because  he  was  such 
a  willing  hand.  He  also  got  it  for  the  times 
he  went  camping  when  he  would  rather  have 
stayed  home,  for  the  times  he  was  ready  to 
throw  In  the  sponge  and  didn't.  For  the  grip- 
ing he  did  to  make  things  a  little  better 
for  "his"  boys. 

There  hasn't  been  a  single  spectacular 
thing  he  has  done  for  boys  really.  He  has 
Just  been  there 

This  time  when  I  watched  the  Silver 
Beavers  awarded  and  they  railed  his  name,  I 
didn't  feel  awed.  1  Just  felt  a  deep  quiet 
pride.  Because  someone  besides  Mrs.  Sliver 
Beaver  knew  the  kind  of  a  guv  he  really  is. 


A   STEEL   BEAM   IN   SOUTH   AFRICA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  25.  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Roy  Wil- 
kins'  column  which  appeared  in  the  No- 
vember 19,  1969,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  de- 
serves a  wide  audience.  He  points  out 
thatr— 

The  American  system  works  well  enough 
to  deflate  the  black  separatists  and  not 
nearly  well  enough. to  Justify  the  smug  com- 
placency of  the  white  standpatters. 

And  whatever  its  faults,  ours  is  not 
generally  a  society  "where  grown  men 
can  be  ordered  to  carry  a  steel  beam  12 
miles  in  their  bare  hands  because  no  one 
is  outraged  that  .^kin  color  dictates  both 
pay  and  opportiuiity." 

South  Africa  is  such  a  society. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Steel  Beam  in  South  Africa 
(By  Roy  Wllklns) 

An  account  from  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  of  the  delivery  by  hand  of  a  36-foot 
steel  beam  by  six  black  Africans  over  a  dis- 
tance of  12  miles  highlights  both  the  plight 
of  black  people  In  South  Africa  and  the 
senseless  apartheid  presstire  being  applied 
to  black  Americans  In  our  country. 

When  the  company  boss  told  three  Afri- 
cans to  deliver  the  beam  they  thought  (even 
In  South  Africa  in  1969)  that  he  was  Joking. 
He  added  three  more  Africans  after  their  pro- 
tests and  in  seven  hours  the  trek  was  over. 
The  manpower  method  was  used  in  this  day 
of  engines  because  the  beam  would  have 
required  a  double-trailer  auto  truck  that 
the  whites  maintained  was  "too  expensive." 

The  black  beam-toters  did  not  receive 
extra  pay  for  their  long,  hot  task. 

Here  in  America  there  Is  persistent  prop- 
aganda by  black  separatists  for  the  kind  of 
apartheid  now  in  effect  In  South  Africa.  TTiey 
advocate  cutting  off  from  white  people  com- 
pletely and  "going  It  alone"  In  blackness.  Ac- 
cording to  this  school  of  thought,  the  test 
of  every  man  and  idea,  of  every  theory  and 
practice,  must  be  blackness.  Nothing  tinged 
with  whiteness,  no  matter  how  eflBcient,  is 
acceptable  and  everything  run  by  blacks,  no 
matter  how  expensive  and  Inefficient,  Is  man- 
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datory.  The  only  whiteness  permitted  Is 
white  money — without  white  control. 

Whites  who  seek  to  Justify  the  snail-like 
Improvement  of  the  lot  of  Negro  Americans 
also  use  black  people  and  whites  in  under- 
developed nations  to  exhort  Negro  Americans 
to  patience  and  contentment.  They  say, 
"Look  at  South  Africa  and  be  glad  you  Uve 
in  Alabama." 

The  question,  however.  Is  not  how  Negro 
Americans  rank  with  the  Indians  in  Chile,  for 
example,  but  how  they  rank  with  white  Amer- 
icans, their  fellow  citizens  for  more  than  100 
years  and  their  fellow  residents  for  350  years. 
The  test  of  the  American  system  is  not 
whether  It  is  horrified  at  black  Africans  being 
made  to  carry  steel  12  miles,  but  whether 
It  Is  agitated  and  galvanized  to  action  by 
black  Americans  being  barred  from  Jobs  In 
their  own  country  because  of  their  color 

The  American  system  works  well  enough 
to  deflate  the  black  separatists  and  not  nearly 
well  enough  to  Justify  the  smug  complacency 
of  the  white  standpatters.  Ed  Wilson  is  a 
black  laborer  working  as  a  union  member 
on  a  construction  crew  at  a  Manhattan  lux- 
ury apartment.  He  makes  $189  a  week  and 
hopes  his  Job  will  last  another  year.  But 
the  most  telling  indictment  of  American 
racial  barriers  was  his  calm  assertion  that  in 
10  years  only  about  four  Jobs  came  to  him 
through  the  union.  The  hard  fight  for  mem- 
bership Is  only  the  beginning  of  the  battle. 

The  black  separatists  preach  that  the 
history  of  Ed  Wilson  "proves  '  that  a  black 
man  cannot  make  It  in  a  white  society.  Ergo, 
withdraw   to  a   black  society. 

Ed  Wilson  does  not  believe  In  this  deadly 
hocus-pocus.  He  knows  that  it  is  better  to  be 
able  to  fight  for  a  better  deal  than  to  be  In  a 
society  where  grown  men  can  be  ordered  to 
carry  a  steel  beam  12  miles  In  their  bare 
hands  because  no  one  is  outraged  that  skin 
color  dictates  both  pay  and  opportunity. 


WISCONSIN'S  WORK  OR  STUDY 
ABROAD  PROGRAM 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wis- 
consin Work  or  Study  Abroad  has  been 
in  operation  since  1963  and  has  grown 
from  a  small  beginning  to  the  point 
where  it  plans  to  send  over  2,000  stu- 
dents to  study,  work  or  travel  in  Europe 
and  other  places.  The  directors  are  J. 
David  Kupper  and  Arno  Michaelis  III. 

I  enclose  the  summary  and  conclusions 
of  the  work  or  study  program  for  1969: 
Summary  and  Conclusions 

I  think  it  is  obvious  from  this  report  that 
I  was  favorably  Impressed  with  this  op- 
eration. Next  year's  operations  will  be  even 
larger,  and  the  experience  gained  this  year 
will  be  very  helpful  In  planning  next  year's 
operation.  It  appears  that  there  will  probably 
be  between  2,000  and  3,000  students  going 
abroad  next  year.  WSA  has  made  reservations 
for  2,600  with  leading  airlines  to  transport 
their  students  In  1970. 

The  WSA  program  Is  definitely  an  in-depth 
cultural  experience.  This  was  very  evident 
at  each  location  I  visited  and  was  verified 
by  the  group  leaders  in  charge.  All  of  these 
group  leaders  are  teachers  !n  the  fields  in- 
volved, and  since  many  do  have  students 
from  their  own  schools  In  attendance,  they 
felt  responsible  and  are  concerned  that  the 
programs  are  worthwhile. 

Institutions  In  the  United  States  should 
have  no  hesitancy  In  granting  credit  for  work 
done  at  these  schools  operated  and  sponsored 
In   Europe  by  WSA.  The  classes  meet  for  3 
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hours  per  day,  5  days  a  week  for  4  weeks 
which  totals  60  hours.  This  Is  equal  In  clock 
hours  to  a  semester  In  most  United  States 
schools,  and  with  the  tours  and  other  experi- 
ences In  the  various  communities  I  feel  will 
exceed  the  work  that  would  be  done  In  a 
similar  semester  course  at  home.  What  bet- 
ter way  can  there  be  to  study  a  language 
than  in  the  country  itself,  living  witJi  a  na- 
tive family,  mingling  with  local  residents, 
and  hearing  practically  nothing  but  that 
language  all  the  time? 

The  cost  of  the  program  Is  very  reasonable. 
In  calculating  travel,  board  and  room.  In- 
struction at  the  various  schools,  and  admin- 
istrative costs,  it  is  obvious  the  rate  has  been 
held  to  a  minimum. 

The  WSA  program  with  4  weeks  of  study 
and  excursions  and  two  weeks  of  tour  (two 
weeks  independent  travel  lor  college  stu- 
dents) seems  to  be  about  right.  A  shorter 
period  of  study  would  hardly  be  worthwhile, 
and  the  final  tour  is  a  fine  way  to  conclude 
the  experience. 

The  WSA  system  of  providing  chaperones 
at  each  campus  who  are  so  well  qualified 
assures  that  everything  possible  will  be  done 
to  make  the  program  worthwhile.  These  peo- 
ple would  not  tolerate  anything  less. 

It  was  a  privilege  for  "me  to  make  this 
evaluation.  WSA  made  every  effort  to  make 
the  trip  a  pleasant  one.  I  was  given  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  all  phases  of  the  opera- 
tion. I  tried  to  be  objective  and  criucal  but 
I  found  very  little  to  criticize.  WSA  officials 
are  aware  of  the  problems  that  I  did  men- 
tion, and  from  discussions  I  heard  I  know 
that  these  will  be  corrected.  The  attitudes 
of  WSA  and  staff  are  important  Most  of  them 
are  young  and  are  energetic  and  eager  to 
build  an  organization  for  the  future,  and  are 
not  primarily  interested  in  financial  gain. 
There  were  many  places  thev  could  cut  corn- 
ers and  save  money  but  as  far  as  I  could  see. 
they  were  more  interested  in  providing  a 
good  program  for  the  boys  and  girls  Involved. 
I  have  no  reservations  in  recommending  WSA 
to  anyone  interested  in  summer  study  abroad. 


SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AS- 
SASSINATION OF  PRESIDENT 
JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  25.  1969 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  6 
years  have  passed  since  that  infamous 
Friday,  November  22.  1963.  when  the 
35th  President  of  the  United  States  was 
tragically  murdered  in  Dallas,  Tex. 
Since  the  death  of  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  many  of  his  policies  de- 
signed to  build  a  New  Frontier  have  been 
implemented — welfare  programs  have 
been  established  to  aid  our  needy  poor, 
American  men  have  walked  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon,  our  young  people  con- 
tinue to  serve  mankind  in  the  Peace 
Corps — and  other  programs  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  have  been  enacted. 

Yet.  all  of  us  know  that  much  more 
must  be  done  before  we  have  built  the 
America  John  Kermedy  led  us  to  hope 
was  attainable.  On  the  sad  occasion  of 
the  sixth  anniversary  of  his  death,  it  is 
fitting  that  each  of  us  should  resolve, 
yet  once  again,  to  strive  with  all  our 
abilities  and  energy  to  realize  his  dream 
of  an  America  that  was  a  secure  and 
healthy  homeland  for  all  her  citizens,  a 
land  of  brotherhood,  and  a  nation  of 
which  we  all  might  be  proud. 
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EXPERTS  IN  GRANT8MAN8HIP  HELP 
CORNER  FEDERAL  FUNDS 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  25.  1969 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
entitled  "Experts  In  Grantsmanship  Help 
Corner  Federal  Funds"  appeared  in  the 
Bakersfleld  Calif ornian  on  November  13, 
1969,  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  This  article 
deals  with  the  accessibility  to  Federal 
funds  that  wealthy  States  and  local  gov- 
errunents  have  due  to  their  ability  to  hire 
experts  in  grantsmanship.  Many  of  our 
States  and  local  goveriunents  cannot 
afford  to  hire  these  experts  and  since  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  provide  a 
complete  catalog  or  a  central  ofHce  where 
information  on  all  Federal  programs  can 
be  obtained,  these  governmental  units 
are  often  unable  to  get  the  Federal  as- 
sistance they  need. 

This  thouRht-provoking  article  further 
dramatiECs  the  need  for  the  Program  In- 
formation Act  that  will  reqvire  the 
creation  of  a  single,  comprehensive  com- 
pendium of  all  Federal  programs.  All 
States  and  local  governments  as  well  as 
private  individuals  need  such  a  catalog  so 
they  can  make  sound  judgments  based  on 
factual  and  complete  information  con- 
cerning Federal  programs. 

The  article  follows: 
Experts    in    Grantsmanship    Help    Corner 

FEWTRAL    Pl'NDS 

I  By  Louis  Cassels  i 

Washington  —In  theory,  federal  .ild  pro- 
gr.irns  ;ue  set  up  so  that  the  most  liberal 
grants  are  available  to  the  are-as  In  greatest 
need. 

In  practice.  It  often  works  out  Just  the  op- 
pKjslte.  Wealthy  states  and  cities  nxake  a  rich 
haul  of  federal  largesse  because  they  cin 
afford  to  hire  experts  In  grantsmanship.  The 
really  needy  fi  les  sometimes  go  without  be- 
cause they  don't  lai;)w  how  or  where  or  when 
or  for  what  to  apply. 

The  federal  goverrunent  now  has  so  many 
different  kinds  of  aid  programs  that  It  takes 
a  great  deal  of  effort  to  keep  track  of  what's 
available  A  careful  count  by  one  member 
of  Congress,  Rep.  William  V  Roth  Jr..  R-Del  . 
has  turned  up  no  fewer  than  1,315  separate 
feder.U  programs  under  which  loans  or  grants 
are  disbursed  to  qualified  applicants. 

There  are,  t«  choose  a  few  examples  at  ran- 
dom, 51  programs  which  disburse  aid  for 
economic  development,  62  which  are  intended 
to  help  localities  deal  with  environmental 
pollution  and  resources  conservation.  142 
which  subsidize  partlcuhu-  types  of  housing 
projects  and  165  which  provide  aid  for 
schools. 

There  is  no  central  office  In  Washington, 
or  anywhere  else,  which  can  provide  Infor- 
mation about  all  of  these  programs.  In  fact, 
the  Budget  Bureau  cannot  even  say  for  sure 
how  many  programs  there  actually  are.  Rep. 
Roth's  survey  may  have  missed  a  few  dozen — 
or  even  a  few  hundred. 

Some  states  and  cities  have  created  spe- 
cial offices,  staffed  by  full-time  experts,  to 
make  sure  they're  not  missing  any  beta  on 
federal  aid.  But  a  large  number  of  communi- 
ties— Including  most  of  those  in  most  acute 
need  of  federal  help — are  falling  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  assistance  programs  for  which 
they  are  eligible.  Others  are  slow  getting 
their  applications  filed,  or  apply  for  help  un- 
der the  wrong  pro-am. 
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There  Is  a  simple  and  obvious  remedy  for 
this  situation. 

The  government  could  publish  a  catalog, 
well  indexed  and  kept  up  to  date  by  frequent 
revisions,  listing  every  federal  aid  program, 
with  details  about  the  amount  and  kind  of 
help  avaUable,  the  eligibility  requirements, 
the  proper  procedure  for  making  application, 
and  the  specific  federal  agency  to  be  con- 
sulted for  further  information. 

The  cost  of  creating  and  maintaining  a 
master  list  of  available  aid  programs  would 
be  mlnlscule  compared  to  the  sums  now 
being  wasted  under  programs  that  never 
reach  the  people  they  were  supposed  to  help. 

Legislation  to  require  the  publication  of 
such  a  catalog  has  been  introduced  In  Con- 
gress by  Rep.  Roth  and  others  A  Senate  sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  relations, 
headed  by  Sen  Edmund  S.  Muskle,  D-Malne, 
ha«  held  hearings  on  the  bill  (S-60)  and 
naay  vote  later  this  month  on  whether  to 
clear  It  for  floor  action. 

The  legislation  has  encountered  no  vocal 
opposition.  But  neither  has  It  attracted 
much  public  support  It's  not.  apparently, 
the  kind  of  Issue  that  stirs  i)eople  to  write 
to  their  Congressmen  If  it  dies  In  a  pigeon- 
hole. It  will  be  Just  another  victim  of  public 
apathy  about  the  'tedious  details"  of  gov- 
ernment housekeeping. 

Meanwhile,  the  haves  will  go  on  getting. 
and  the  have  nots  will   go  on  missing  out 
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SAVE  OUR  SERVICE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  25.  1969 

Mr.    FULTON    of   Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 
A  Plea  Prom  Your  Letter  Carrier;   Savs 
OtTR  Service 

Your  letter  carrier  Is  struggling  against 
overwhelming  odds. 

For  years  we've  done  everything  we  can  to 
get  the  malls  delivered  as  promptly  as  hu- 
manly possible.  We  have  regarded  your  let- 
ters, checks,  post  cards  and  packages  as  sym- 
bols of  trust,  knowing  that  In  each  dally 
round  we  carry  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mil- 
lions   of    people. 

We've  faced  the  ancient  perils  of  snow, 
rain,  heat  and  gloom  of  night  as  well  aa  dog 
bites,  traffic,  endless  flights  of  stairs,  and 
Increasing  heavy  burdens.  We've  done  our 
part  to  maintain  the  honored  traditions  of 
our    service. 

Now  we  need  your  help 

As  a  result  of  short-sighted  fiscal  policies 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  discriminatory 
pay  scales  and  scandalous  working  condi- 
tions have  reached  the  point  where  employ- 
ment in  the  postal  service  Imposes  a  sacri- 
fice on  postal  workers  that  no  citizen  should 
be  forced  to  bear  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
events. 

Wages  of  postal  workers  average  thousands 
of  dollars  a  year  less  than  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  as  necessary  for  a  "modest  but 
adequate"  standard  of  living. 

To  reach  the  top  step  of  our  postal  pay 
scale  takes  up  to  25  years  of  service  ...  a 
goal  most  postal  workers  never  reach.  Over 
90  rr  of  the  letter  carriers  never  rise  above 
level  5  of  the  21  level  scale. 

The  rate  of  turnover  among  postal  work- 
ers Is  nearly  10  times  the  turnover  rate 
among  factoy  workers — 23  per  hundred  com- 
pared  to  28   per   thousand.   That   costs   the 


postal  service  .  .  .  and  the  taxpayers  .  .  .  over 
9100  million  a  year  In  locating,  hiring  and 
training   new  employees. 

To  remedy  these  conditions  and  to  achieve 
the  kind  of  postal  service  Americans  want 
and  deserve.  Congress  has  passed  a  bill.  That 
bill  Is  HR  13000  and  Is  now  before  President 
Nixon  for  approval. 

Here's  what  HR  13000  would  do: 

Provide  step  increases  equivalent  to  a  5.4% 
pay   Increase. 

Establish  a  Federal  Wage  Commission  to 
determine  future  postal  and  federal  pay 
scales. 

As  of  July  1970,  provide  for  top  pay  scales 
after  eight  years  of  service  Instead  of  26, 
thus  Increasing  the  Incentive  for  postal 
workers   to  stay   In   the  postal  service. 

Here's  what  you  can  do: 

Please  wire  or  write  to  Pre.ldent  Nlxon. 

That  way  you  will  help  u  i  and  other  or- 
ganizations of  postal  workers  who  are  now 
fighting  to  better  their  condition  of  life.  We 
want  to  receive  from  our  government  em- 
ployer the  same  treatment  accorded,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  workers  In  the  private 
sector.  We  want  to  be  paid  as  well  as  workers 
In  similar  Jobs  In  private  Industry. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  postal  reform  be- 
gins with  good  postal  pay. 

President  Nlxon  can  take  that  first  large 
step  toward  postal  reform  by  signing  HR 
13000. 

Postal  wages  are  not  inflationary. 

Postal  workers  are  the  victims  of  Inflation. 

NO    CORPORATION    NTEDED 

Postal  reform  is  badly  needed.  The  surest 
path  to  postal  reform  Is  through  good  postal 
pay.  It  cannot  be  achieved  by  turning  the 
postal  service  over  to  a  corporation  that  ■will 
simply  put  a  new  name  on  old  practices. 
Postal  reform  is  up  to  Congress.  The  Postal 
Service,  however,  should  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives and  not  in  the  hands  of  a  profit- 
motivated  Board  of  Directors. 

National  Association  of 

Letter  Carriers. 


THERE  WILL  BE  NO  MAIL  BREAK- 
DOWN THIS  CHRISTMAS— THAT 
IS,  UNLESS  MANAGEMENT  CRE- 
ATES IT 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  25,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  month 
from  today  is  ChrLstmas  Day.  When  that 
day  comes  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  all 
of  the  Christmas  mail  properly  posted 
will  have  been  delivered. 

It  is  a  big  job  and  everyone  recognizes 
that  the  postal  system  has  not  received 
the  backing  and  support  that  it  has  de- 
served in  the  past.  It  is  behind  on 
modernization  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, it  is  behind  in  its  relations  with 
its  workers,  particularly  on  pay  and 
working  conditions. 

But  the  mail  is  getting  through.  And 
our  House  Committee  is  hard  at  work 
trying  to  correct  the  inequities  of  law. 

The  disturbing  factor  at  this  time  Is 
the  demoralizing  attitude  of  the  new  top 
management  team  at  the  Department. 
Although  it  has  a  big  job  ahead  in  the 
next  month,  it  is  repeatedly  knocking 
down  the  morale  of  its  employees,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  bolster  it. 
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It  is  more,  it  is  reported  that  an  order 
has  gone  out  barring  the  filling  of  clerk 
and  carrier  vacancies.  Is  management 
trying  to  insure  breakdowns  in  Christ- 
mas service  around  the  country? 

It  happened  once  before  and  the  De- 
partment keeps  reminding  the  pubUc 
of  it  in  trying  to  sell  its  phony  panacea 
that  conversion  to  a  public  corporation 
will  solve  all  the  postal  ills  overnight. 

That  Christmas  fiasco  at  Chicago  a 
couple  of  years  ago  was  not  the  fault  of 
postal  employes  in  Chicago  or  of  local 
management.  They  saw  it  coming  and 
pleaded  for  overtime  authority  to  try  to 
prevent  the  jam-up. 

But  the  then  Postmaster  General  and 
his  staff,  from  their  ivory  tower  in  Wash- 
ington, refused  to  authorize  the  emer- 
gency overtime  and  other  steps  needed  in 
Chicago.  Result:  chaos 

Who  was  that  Postmaster  General? 
None  other  than  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien, 
the  fellow  who  takes  credit  for  dreammg 
up  the  public  corporation  idea,  now  em- 
braced by  the  new  administration. 

I  recall  what  James  A.  Farley,  one  of 
our  fireat  Postmasters  General,  said  re- 
cently at  a  convention  of  postmasters: 

There  i.sn't  anything  wrong  with  the  Post 
Office  that  money  can't  solve. 

As  a  result  of  the  headquarters'  ortler 
barring  filling  of  vacancies  at  the  present 
time,  the  local  postmasters  are  being  re- 
quired to  put  employees  on  12-  and  16- 
hour  days.  Not  only  that,  but  if  an  em- 
ijloyee  declines  to  work  overtime,  he  must 
have  a  doctors  certificate  to  obtain  au- 
thorized exemption. 

Is  management  trying  to  wreck  the 
morale  and  the  health  of  its  employees  on 
the  eve  of  the  peak  mailing  season?  How 
can  management  expect  employees  to 
maintain  efficiency  when  it  is  needed 
while  it  requires  employees  to  work  over- 
time for  weeks  leading  up  to  the  Christ- 
mas avalanche? 

I  wonder:  Suppose  the  Postmaster 
General  has  his  way  and  obtains  his 
public  corporation.  Then  would  he  re- 
quire— and,  indeed,  be  able  to  force — 
employees  to  work  the  unreasonable 
.shifts  which  he  is  now  forcing  upon 
them?  I  doubt  it. 

The  Postmaster  General  was  in  Lon- 
don recently  for  the  conversion  of  the 
British  postal  system  to  a  government 
corporation. 

But  has  he  been  taking  Vice  President 
Agnew's  admonition  to  tell  both  sides  of 
the  story?  Not  at  aU.  He  neglects  to  tell 
anyone  that  the  British  system  is  a  com- 
plete communications  setup — not  just  the 
postal  system.  It  also  includes  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  system,  quite  a  dif- 
ferent proposition  than  exists  in  the 
United  States. 

I  refer  to  the  speech  he  made  the  other 
day  in  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  in  which  he 
said: 

The  corporation  concept  for  managing  the 
mails  is  spreading  throughout  the  world.  I 
recently  attended  a  ceremony  In  London 
marking  the  transfer  of  the  British  postal 
system  to  a  government  corporation,  and 
while  in  Japan  last  week,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  their  corporation  proposal, 
which   is  currently  before  the  Diet. 

Certainly  this  is  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come. 
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Did  the  General  bother  to  tell  you  the 
difference  between  handling  mail  in  the 
concentrated  area  of  Great  Britain  ar 
Japan  as  compared  with  service  covering 
50  States  spreading  across  thousands  of 
miles?  Of  course  he  did  not,  Mr.  Agnew 
notwithstanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  has  been  working 
diligently  on  this  matter  of  postal  reform 
since  April.  Four  months  of  hearings 
Nearly  3  months  of  executive  sessions. 
We  know  what  the  problems  are.  We  lis- 
tened to  all  sides  and  are  making  rec- 
ommendations. We  did  not  start  out  with 
a  conclusion  and  then  wear  blinders  to 
all  variations. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  what  the  admin- 
istration and  its  mouthpieces  have  done. 
We  are  looking  for  solutions — not  more 
chaos.  We  welcome  cooperation. 

The  General  said  our  hearmgs  were 
fair.  I  wish  I  could  consider  his  approach 
to  the  situation  likewise. 


TIRE  SAFETY  TESTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  25,  1969 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  rubber  capital  of  the 
world,  I  am  much  concerned  about  the 
serious  effect  on  the  tire  industry  of  im- 
deserved  bad  publicity  arising  from  the 
recent  release  of  tire  safety  test  repeats 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

These  reports  are  nothing  but  raw,  un- 
evaluated  data  on  a  few  tests  which  the 
Department  itself  plainly  says  prove 
absolutely  nothing.  Yet,  we  read  in  the 
papers  scare  headlines  which  say  such 
things  as  "Tires  Failed  25  Percent  of 
Tests  for  Safety,  U.S.  Reports.  " 

This  gives  the  unfortunate  impression, 
whether  intended  or  not,  that  25  percent 
of  the  tires  on  the  road  today  are  unsafe. 
We  know  that  is  utter  nonsense,  from 
our  own  experience  as  motorists.  When 
tires  do  fail,  in  99  percent  of  these  cases 
It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
worn  too  thin  or  completely  bald. 

I  hope  that  the  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau and  the  news  media  in  the  future 
will  go  to  more  pains  to  keep  these  safety 
test  reports  in  proper  perspective.  Or  we 
in  the  Congress  will  have  to  take  another 
look  at  what  is  actuaUy  happening  under 
the  legislation  we  passed. 

To  help  clarify  the  situation,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  following  statement  by  Ross  R 
Ormsby,  chairman  of  the  Tire  Industry 
Safety  Council,  which  is  self-explana- 
tory: 

Tire  Industry  Spokesman  CAtmoNS  Motor- 
ists   Against    Snap    Judgment    Based    on 
Partial  Safety  Test   Reports 
Washington,       DC,      November      24. — A 
spokesman  for  the  tire  Industry  today  cau- 
tioned motorists  not  to  Jump  to  the  wrong 
ooncluslons   because   of    preliminary    reports 
on  the  government's  tire  safety  tests. 

"Pragmentary  reports  on  a  few  early  tests 
can  give  a  very  misleading  and  distorted  view 
of  the  overall  situation,"  said  Ross  R.  Ormsby, 
Chairman  of  the  Tire  Industry  Safety 
Council. 
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"The  favorable  experience  of  millions  erf 
motorists  over  many  years  with  good,  safe 
tires  far  outweigh  a  few  isolated  laboratory 
tests,"  he  declared 

■As  the  government  testing  program  con- 
tinues, and  evidence  is  accumulated  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  we  are  confident  that  a 
better  pattern  ol  findings  will  emerge."  Mr. 
Ormsby  added.  "It  wUl  confirm  what  Ameri- 
can motorists  and  manufacturers  already 
know:  our  tires  are  remarkably  strong  and 
safe.  And  they  are  getting  better  all  the 
time." 

The  best  measure  of  tire  safety,  up  to 
this  time,  is  what  has  happened  to  tires  in 
actual  use  on  the  highway,  Mr.  Ormsby 
maintained. 

Independent  studies  have  shown  that  tire 
failure  Is  involved  In  only  about  one  percent 
of  all  highway  accidents,  he  pointed  out. 
He  cited  studies  by  the  California  Highway 
Patrol,  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute and  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory. 
The  Tire  Industry  Safety  Council  Is  a 
new  organization  formed  by  all  U.S.  manu- 
facturers of  passenger  car  tires  to  expedite 
the  flow  of  news  and  Information  about  Ure 
safetv  development. 

The  complete  text  of  Mr.  Ormsby 's  state- 
ment today  follows : 

"Motorists  should  not  Jump  to  wrong  con- 
clusions because  of  preliminary  reports  on 
the  governments  tire  safety  tests.  The  whole 
testing  program  is  still  relatively  new  and 
small.  Fragmentary  reports  on  a  few  early 
tests  can  give  a  very  misleading  and  dis- 
torted ^-lew  of  the  overall  situation. 

■The  best  measure  of  tire  safety,  up  to 
this  time,  is  what  has  happened  to  tires  in 
actual  use  on  the  highways.  Independent 
studies  of  highway  accideifts  by  tuch  or- 
ganizations as  the  California  Highway  Pa- 
trol, Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute and  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory, 
have  Ehown  repeatedly  that  tire  failure  Is  In- 
volved in  only  about  one  percent  of  the  high- 
way accidents.  And  in  most  of  those  cases, 
the  tread  was  worn  very  thin  or  bald — much 
below  minimum  safety  standards — before 
the  accident  occurred. 

"The  Department  of  Transportation  Itself 
very  properlv  has  put  a  strong  disclaimer 
on  evervone  of  Its  early  test  reports,  warning 
against  snap  Judgment.  The  disclaimer  says 
plainly:  Favorable  test  results  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  necessarily  establishing  that 
the  vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  Is  in  con- 
formltv  with  any  of  the  relevant  Federal 
Safety" standards:  similarly  unfavorable  test 
results  should  not  be  interpreted  as  estab- 
lishing nonconformance  with  the  Federal 
standards.' 

"While  the  government  program  is  Just 
getting  underway  on  a  small  scale,  the  manu- 
facturers have  been  engaged  in  testing  for 
manv  years  and  their  own  programs  have 
been  greatly  enlarged  in  recent  months. 

'The  industry  as  a  whole  now  runs  over 
four  billion  tire  test  miles  a  year.  That  is  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  8.000  round  trips  to 
the  moon  each  year. 

•The  manufacturers  now  spend  over  880 
million  a  year  on  research,  development  and 
testing. 

"The  purpose  of  this  activity  Is  to  make 
sure  that  all  new  tires  exceed  the  rigid  federal 
safety  specifications  now  in  effect,  and  to  help 
make  eveii  better  tires  for  our  customers  in 
the  future. 

"The  favorable  experience  of  millions  of 
motorists  over  many  years  w^lth  good,  safe 
tires  far  outweighs  a  few  isolated  laboratory 
tests. 

"In  the  California  Highway  Patrol  study, 
for  exsimple.  It  was  found  that  tire  failure 
was  involved  In  only  545  out  of  60,000  acci- 
dents Investigated  during  a  six-month  period 
in  1966 — roughly  one  percent.  The  tread  was 
worn  down  below  accepted  safety  mlnlmimiB 
in  57  percent  of  those  cases.  And  In  22  per- 
cent It  was  actually  -^-om  down  to  the  cords. 
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"Aa  the  government  testing  program  con- 
Unuee.  and  evld«nce  Is  accumulated  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  we  are  confident  that  a 
better  pattern  of  findings  will  emerge  It  will 
show  a  very  high  degree  of  safety  and  durn- 
bllltv  in  Ures. 

"It  win  prove  what  American  motorlsU 
and  manufacturers  already  know:  our  tires 
are  remarkably  strong  and  safe  And  they  are 
getting  better  all  the  time. 

Of  course  the  members  of  Uie  Tire  In- 
dustry Safety  Council  will  continue  to  co- 
operate with  the  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  and 
all  other  agencies  and  groups  dedicated  to 
Improving  tire  safety  even  further." 


CHILD  ABUSE— A  GROWING 
PROBLEM 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NrW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  25,  1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  known  as  the  National  Child 
Abuse  Act  of  1969  last  May.  Twenty-six 
of  my  colleagues  cosponsored  this  bill. 

At  the-tlme,  the  problem  of  child  abuse 
was  brought  into  focus  by  the  New  York 
Daily  News.  During  one  of  its  many  pub- 
lic service  campaigns,  the  Daily  News 
took  the  brutal  death  of  a  3-year-old  girl 
to  show  that  child  abuse  had  become  a 
very  serious  problem.  With  William  Fe- 
derici  researching  and  writing  many  of 
tlie  articles,  the  Daily  News  did  such  a 
superb  job  that  I  felt  compelled  to  intro- 
duce remedial  legislation. 

Since  then,  there  have  been  vivid  signs 
that  the  problem  has  become  even  more 
severe  in  cities  across  the  Nation.  I  ask. 
therefore,  that  we  reexamine  my  bill  and 
consider  it  in  the  li,£;ht  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  some  of  the  children  in  our 
society. 

I  believe  an  article  written  by  syndi- 
cated columnist  Jack  Anderson  is  worthy 
of  our  attention.  For  that  reason,  I  am 
submitting  the  text  of  that  article  as  it 
appeared  in  many  newspapers  on  Mon- 
day, November  24.  It  read: 

A  secret  grand  Jxiry  investigation  m  Balti- 
more may  blow  the  lid  off  a  shocking  Ameri- 
Ican  tragedy— the  abuse  oi  helpless  children 
in  institutions. 

ITie  American  Humane  Assn.  estimates 
that  10.000  children  are  beaten,  burned, 
boiled  and  deliberately  suirved  In  the  U  S 
each  year  by  parents,  relatives  and  guardians 
Strangely  none  of  the  national  agencies  that 
specialize  In  child  welfare  keeps  a  check  on 
abuse  In  children's  Institutions. 

Joseph  H.  Reld.  executive  director  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Laiigue.  acknowledged  that 
child  care  centers  sometimes  attract  person- 
nel of  the  wrong  kind  "They  are  apt  to  at- 
tract people  who  are  themselves  looking  for 
a  shelter.  Including  homosexuals."  he  said 

Vincent  DeFraiKls.  children's  director  of 
the  Himiane  Association  agreed:  "It  Is  com- 
monly known  In  the  field  that  staff  people 
and  Inmates  are  frequently  Involved  in 
homosexual  acts." 

But  both  acluiowledged  that  no  one  knows 
how  serious  the  problem  is — because,  ex- 
plained DePrancIs,  "Institutions  don't  report 
cliild  abuse,  in  order  to  protect  themselves.  " 

The  Baltimore  probe  may  focus  the  spot- 
light on  a  national  scandal  that  has  been 
kept  m  the  shadows  Under  investigation  is 
the  Maryland  Child  Study  Center,  a  residen- 
tial institution  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children.  I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  grand  Jury's  secret  Inquiry  ha*  turned 
up  these  alleged  examples  of  brutal  treat- 
ment and  scandalous  conduct: 

A  lO-year-old.  brain -damaged  child  was 
held  by  two  "houseparents"  (untrained 
child  care  workers)  while  he  was  severely 
beaten  by  a  third. 

Children  were  forced  to  perform  perverted 
.sexual  acts  with  other  children  and  with 
their  adult  supervisors 

ESnotionally  disturbed  children,  some  with 
serious  sexual  problems,  observed  sexual  rela- 
tions between  their  unmarried  adult  super- 
visors 

At  least  one  alleged  abortion  was  per- 
formed on  the  premises. 

Children  had  iiccess  to  dexedrene  and 
other  dnigs,   which   they  accumulated. 

Probably  the  most  poignant  testimony  is 
contained  im  a  letter  written  by  16-year- 
old  Dennis  Landes,  a  high  school  student 
who  had  been  discharged  from  the  Insti- 
tution. 

"The  houseparents  were  brutal,  even  sav- 
age .  .  "  the  boy  recalled,  "and  frequently 
were  indulged.  In  sexual  activities  while  on 
duty  and  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning." 

■  One  houseparent.  "  he  wrote,  "would  beat 
and  kick  us  and  everybody  was  terrified  of 
him  One  Incident  that  occurred  which  was 
typical  of  I  the  houseparents)  brutallsm  was 
with  a  boy  from  my  dormitory.  Billy  Anthony. 

"I  remember  standing  In  'A'  dorm  help- 
lessly watching  (the  houseparents)  beat  up 
BlUy.  He  struck  Billy  in  the  face  several 
times  as  well  as  in  tlie  stomach  and  threw 
him  on  the  floor  where  he  put  scars  on  his 
face  and  head  by  kicking  him  repeatedly 
with  his  foot  Afterwards  he  threw  him  in 
the  quiet  room  head  tirst  on  the  concrete 
and  proceedliig  to  kick  him  for  15  minutes 
until  he  was  content." 

Recalling  another  of  the  houseparents,  the 
former  p.illeni  wrote:  "He  had  a  fierce  tem- 
per and  half  killed  anybody  when  he  got 
mad.  I  can  remember  when  he  had  little 
.Jerry  Morland  pinned  by  the  neck  hanging 
from  the  wall  a  foot  from  the  ground." 

Most  .social  workers  contacted  by  this 
column  felt  child  abuse  in  institutions  wasn't 
as  serious  as  other  problems.  Perhaps  they 
shotild  talk  to  Dennis  Landes. 


November  25,  1969 


NO  CHANGE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  S 
APARTHEID 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  25.  1969 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  outstanding  foreign  policy 
problems  yet  to  be  tackled  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  the  future  course  of  our 
Nation's  relations  with  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  It  is  hoped  that  one  pitfall 
that  will  be  avoided  by  our  policy- 
makers is  seeing  a  change  for  the  better 
in  South  Africa's  regressive  racial  policy 
where,  in  fact,  the  reverse  is  actually 
true.  The  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly 
in  a  front-page  story  earlier  this  month 
concisely  and  perceptively  demolished 
the  theory  currently  being  disseminated 
that  the  internal  split  within  the  ruling 
National  Party,  and  the  rapid  economic 
growth  of  the  country,  are  contributing 
to  fundamental  changes  in  South  Afri- 
ca's blatantly  racist  policies.  I  com- 
mend this  article,  which  follows,  to  the 
attention  of  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  concerned  over  the  continuing  de- 
nial of  basic  human  rights  to  the  non- 
white  majority  in  South  Africa.  It  would 


be  well  also  for  those  well-meaning,  but 
regrettably  naive  Americans,  who  are 
seeking  the  silver  lining  in  the  dark 
cloud  hanging  over  South  Africa  to 
heed  the  admonition  of  the  Guardian 
that  "there  are  no  signs  that  the  small 
shifts  of  policy  which  the  South  African 
Government  has  made  have  changed  her 
internal  structure  at  all." 

The  article  follows : 

Apartheid  Ancunt  and  Modern 

It  was  a  useful  coincidence  that  Dr.  Hll- 
gard  Muller.  the  South  African  Foreign  Min- 
ister, should  be  in  England  when  the  row 
over  the  Springboks'  rugby  tour  should  have 
come  to  Its  head  It  should  remind  him  that 
his  country's  new  "outward-looking"  foreign 
policy  convinces  few  people  here. 

The  South  African  Nationalist  Party's 
arch-conservatives  may  feel  that  the  sight 
of  an  African  diplomat  fraternising  In  South 
Africa  Is  a  mortal  blow  to  white  supremacy. 
But  people  outside  the  country  want  rather 
more  evidence  than  that  There  are  no  signs 
that  the  small  shifts  of  policy  which  the 
South  African  Government  has  made,  in 
diplomacy  with  black  Africa  or  In  being  pre- 
pared to  accept  Maoris  on  a  visiting  rugby 
team,  have  changed  her  internal  structure 
at  all  Dr.  Muller  knows  this.  He  should  know 
now  that  Britain  knows  It  too. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  call  these  changes 
of  South  African  policy  concessions.  They  are 
designed  to  strengthen  the  system  of  white 
supremacy  by  bringing  It  up  to  date.  The 
split  in  the  Nationalist  Party  l>etween  so- 
called  Verkramptes  (hardliners)  and  Verllg- 
tes  (enlightened  ones)  is  really  a  division  of 
opinion  between  Ancient  and  Modern,  be- 
tween fundamentalists  and  pragmatlsts.  But 
the  basic  philosophy  remains  the  same.  The 
hardliners,  who  were  purged  from  the  Na- 
tionalists and  are  to  set  up  their  own  party 
under  Dr.  Albert  Hertzog,  ,'u-e  worried  over 
what  are  the  only  nuances  in  the  Vorster 
policy. 

Mr.  Vorster's  decision  to  hold  a  snap  elec- 
tion gives  the  new  party  little  chance  to  or- 
ganise Indeed,  in  the  long  term  the  split  In 
the  Nationalists  will  strengthen  the  modern- 
ists by  making  the  Nationalist  Party  even 
more  acceptable  to  the  English-speaking 
electorate.  The  tendency  for  the  United  Party 
to  lose  ground  :ind  for  a  one-party  system 
to  emerge  grows  stronger. 

If  this  trend  is  discouraging  for  nonwhite 
South  Africans,  industrialisation  offers  them 
little  more  hope.  It  used  to  be  hoped  that 
economic  development  would  somehow  soften 
white  supremacy  If  this  remains  a  possibil- 
ity in  the  remote  future,  there  is  no  prospect 
in  the  foreseeable  years  ahead.  The  last  five 
years  have  seen  a  steady  dismantling  of  the 
limited  political  rights  which  Africans  and 
Coloureds  had  and  growing  efficiency  In  the 
police  state  apparatus  The  trend  Is  thus  to- 
wards an  increasingly  united  white  electorate 
with  a  one-party  system  ruling  over  an  In- 
creasingly numerous  and  better  educated  but 
transient,  voiceless,  and  totally  repressed  ma- 
jority. To  call  the  rulers  in  such  a  system 
"enlightened,"  or  to  want  to  sell  them  arma- 
ments, reveals  a  political  and  moral  obtuse- 
ness  of  a  high  order. 
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A   SILENT   AMERICAN'S  RESPONSE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or  coNNECTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25.  1969 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is 
one  constructive  thing  the  "Vietnam 
moratoriums  have  accomplished,  it  is  to 
stimulate  a  mass  of  silent  Americans  to 


speak  out  m  support,  of  their  country  and 

"^^^^e  shown  that  nearly  eight 
out  of  10  Americans  support  the  Presi 
dents  efforts  to  secure  peace  ^  S^th 
east  Asia.  This  outpouring  o    sentiment 
by  the  "Silent  Americans'  wi  1  help  the 
President  meet  his  responsibilities. 

TgcSd  example  of  the  kind  pf  respoi^e 
the  moratoriums  have  stimulated  is  an 
ad  Siich  was  run  in  the  Torrington 
Conn  ,  Register  of  November  10.  The  ad 
waksponsored  by  a  "silent  American 
and  a  good  friend  of  mine,  Harry  Pur- 
Si  I  wish  to  insert  the  text  of  this  ad 
S  the  RECORD  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

HAVE    NOT    YET    AWAKENED    TO    THIS   TBUTH 

(By  Harry  B.  Purcell) 

note  that  the  Washington  action— NovemDer 
14  and  15-ls  under  the  direct  and  overall 
Jonuol  of  New  MobUlzatlon  Committee  to 
End  the  war  in  Vietnam"  (New  Mobe) ,  whose 

iE^kg=ds  :?\u;^rThrm=: 

Tan't  students  for  a  t>«-°<=-"'=..^::^^,^^S 
eroup— "Weatherman"— and      black    libera 

uon'^nlts  are  also  expected,  so  police  and 
r^UUa^y  leaders  have  made  plans  t^  cover 
"eventualities,  from  peaceful  n^-^^^'^^'.  \° 
"mass  civil  disobedience."  to  outright  riot. 
T^e^am  thrust  of  the  action  will  again  be 
to  attract  maximum  publicity  so  as  to  em- 
barrass the  united  States  before  the  world 
to  trTto  convince  the  naUon  and  the  world 
that  the  anti-war  movement  '^  a  ma^ove- 
ment  (actually,  the  much  publicized  Oc 
tober  15  action  Involved  less  than  one  half 
of  1'.  of  the  U.S.  population).  v.  ,  „, 

But  there  will  still  be  a  large  number  of 
Americans  who  will  watch  this  unspeakable 
^p^ctic'e  with  a  "boys  will  be  boys"  attitude^ 
Distantly  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  related 
to  such  strange  people,  are  those  who  profess 
o  be   more  'afraid   of   individuals   who   are 
always  warning  us  about  Communism  than 
?hev  are  of  Communists  themselves   If  they 
reailv  mean  that,  they  must  tremble  a  lot^ 
Because  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people   in   this   world   who   would   warn   us 
about  the  evil  of  Communism.  They  can  be 
found  m  every  free  country  but  particularly 
in  the  dozen  and  one  half   "captive  nations. 
Let    those   In   the   United    States   who    scoff 
at   the   dangers   posed  by   Communism   tell 
ft  to  the  suffering  souls  in  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary.  Poland.  East  Germany,  and  Viet- 
nam   to  mention  Just  a  few  countries  that 
are  expert  on  the  subject.  But  then,  com- 
municating freely  with  those  masses  Is  some- 
what restricted.  Isn't  It? 

AS  an  alternative  to  that,  the  naive  noisy 
mlnorltv  in  this  country  who.  even  after  50 
^ars   of   indisputable   and   bloody   evidence 
to    the    contrary,    still    regard    the    Russian 
Bear  as  something  to  be  embraced     teddy  - 
hke    might  take  whatever  time  th^  would 
ne^  to  read  a  couple  of  books.  Two  men 
Who  had  a  great  deal  to  do  fth  establ  sh- 
ing    the    Communist    Party    In    the    United 
states  knew  whereof  they  wTOte.  We  recom- 
mend  therefore.  "The  Whole  of  Their  Lives"" 
S  Benjamin  Gltlow;  and.  "The  Techniques 
o    communism"'  by  Louis  ^ ^^fl^l""^.^^ 
Or    how  about  the  Just  published  evalua- 
tion by  this  nation's  foremost  authority  on 
the  danger  of  Communism  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  united  States.  As  a  young  at- 


torney in  1919  for  the  Department  ot  Jns- 
Uce  he  studied  the  earliest  documents  of 
communism.  Since  1924,  as  head  of  the 
SHe  has  dally  followed  the  ramlflcatlons 
^tms  conspiracy.  No  man  in  America  can 
claim  a  greater  understanding  of  this  evil 
Which  is^  without  equal  in  the  ^^^""f^^; 
century.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  J^  Edgar 
Hoover  and  his  Just  off  the  P'-^ff^ ^f'^  .^J^; 
munlsm."'  Here  Is  his  assessment  of  the 
Communist  poison :  ,„„„„  „  threat 

( 1 )  communism  means  primarily  a  threat 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellitles  (as 
welTas   Red   China   and   other    communist 

"""aTir^e  communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  the 
larg^t  communist  group  in  this  counfy, 
h Jlemalned  obediently  loyal  to  ^iosc°^^ 
A  person  cannot  be  a  communist  and  a 
loyal  American  at  the  same  time. 

(3)  communum  Is  a  totalitarian  philoso- 
phy  wMcTembraces  an   phases  of   human 
me:    education,    art,    literature,    the    press, 
etc    It  Is  all- encompassing. 
^4)    in  the  united  States,  no  Indication 
is  apparent  that  communism  ha^  '^xfjt 
even  in  the  slightest  from  ^t^  historic  M^- 
Ist-Lenlnlst  core  of  a  materialist  atheistic 
conspiracy   dedicated   to   overthrowing   the 
msTlCoL  of   our  society.  Communism  Is 
not    as  some  claim,  becoming  more  demo- 
cratic through  the  passage  of  time. 

,5)  communism  employs  different  fa- 
c Jles  or  tactical  changes  of  clothes  to  con- 
ceal its  inner  core  of  revolution  and  a^ault 
against  this  country.  At  present  the  Party 
haT  a  New  Look.  post-Stalinist  style.  This 
m«lc  is  J^st  as  dangerous,  if  not  more  so, 
than  the  Stalinist  Party. 

,6)  communism  is  depending  in  large 
measure  on  noncommunlst  hands  to  do  its 
worTAs  a  small  minority.  It  seeks  through 
deception  to  gain  your  support.  Americans 
must^ware  fest  the  Party  achieve  sup^rt 
through    deception,   masquerade,    and    false 

^^??f^  Disrespect    for    law    and    order    Is    a 
fundamentalcornerstone  of  commtinlst  tuc- 
ti^=    Pharees  of   "police  brutality.       Illegal 
arrest '^and   "persecution"  have  long  echoed 
m  the  Party  press.  These  false  communUt 
Charges.  unfUunately.  have  been  taken  up 
hv  other  groups  whose  basic  purpose  Is  to 
destroy  lai  and  order  and  to  create  chaos. 
?8°  A    half    century    of    communism    has 
done  much  to  make  both  the  Party  and  its 
Ideology  respectable  among  rnany  elements 
tr.  nur  society    Too  many  Americans  are  to 
day   becSg    ideologically   disarmed.   Here 
u7s  one  of  the  Party's  major  gams  over  five 

""'t^'communlsm  has  been  able  to  implant 
much  of  Its  Marxist  vocabulary  into  the  ns- 
me  New  Left.  "anti-Establishment"  move- 
mfnS  Which  are  appearing  on  our  campuses^ 
The  legacy  of  commumsm  in  this  country 
h«  b^^n  to  implant  distrust  of  free  govern- 
m^nfrrw  and  order,  and  raUonal  solution  o^ 
Slcts  Marxist  tertns  are  regularly  used 
and  ippued  In  New  Leftist  student  circles. 

(10)  At  the  heart  of  communism  Is  the 
concept  of  violence.  Despite  Party  Protesta- 
Uons  to  the  contrary,  violence  is  he  um 
mate  weapon  of  the  communist  kit  of  tac 
Ucs  He  Who  believes  that  the  communists 
are  peace-loving  and  ha^^  ^^^'^^^"P  i^^ 
"^Imes  of  violence"  is  badly  mistaken.  The 
vfoTnce  doctrines  of  communist  theory  and 
pr°act"ce  have  undoubtedly  Influenced  New 
Left  and  black  nationalist  thinking. 

11)  The  concept  of  the  class  stniggle  re- 
mains at  the  heart  of  communist  revolution- 
arv  propaganda  and  agitation.  There  nas 
b7en^no^l^sening  of  the  communist  effor^to 
convert  issues,  such  as  the  civil  rights  strug 
g?e  New  Leftism,  infiltration  into  labor  and 
industry,  into  class  Btruggles-m  accordance 
with  historic  Marxist  teachings  The  Party 
v^«rabsolutely  no  interest  in  reforms  or  an> 
activity  whTch  would  strengthen  the  exlstmg 
society. 


,12,  m  these  fifty  years  many  varieties  of 
communism  have  arisen,  some  competitive 
a^nri  hostile  to  each  other.  But  not  one  vari- 
etj  be  t  soviet  or  R«d  Chinese,  Polish  or 
Yugoslav,  Castro  or  Albaman,  Is  a  genuine 
friend  of  the  United  States. 

The  over^hehnlng  majority  of  Americans 
thoroughly  understand  that  the  above  In- 
dictment  of    Communism    Is    a   \alld    one. 
^eThave  endured  In  silence  the  un-Amerl- 
^n-Uke  demonstrations  and  statements  o 
the   noisy  pubUclty  seeking  minority,   that 
strange   mUture   of   admitted   Communist*, 
xpedlen^  poUticlans,    the    Immf-;-^  ^^, 
professional  communist  ^Po'^^^^ts   the  hlp- 
nies    the   draft   dodgers,    the   draft   dodger 
Counselors,  the  sedltlonlst*,  the  traltors^and 
the  sincere  but  gullible.  They  have  endured 
t'^'b^Su r  the  f^t  majority   °^^  ^merlc^ 
are  a  patient,  generous  people,  qulci^  to  re 
Set  ?he  right  of  freedom  of  speech-^^°^ 
to   protect  or  punish   the  abusers  of   their 
cherished  freedoms.  „„.r,~  a-ithln 

But  there  are  signs  of  a  stirring  wlthm 
that    American    majortty-lndlcatlons    that 
Ty  h^etad  It.  and  that  thelrlncUnatlon 
to  remain  silent  Is  about  to  end.  They  are 
Quite   fed   up    with   the   self-styled   "doves 
Who    appear    more    as    "chickens'"    as    they 
desert  to  Canada  and  Sweden:    who  have 
only  a  "knife  In  the  back"  for  our  fighting 
^°e^  m  Vietnam:  who  would  "pull  the  rug 
out  from  under  our  "presentatlves  in  Paris 
«^o  are  trying  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
war     who    openly    declare    their    desire    for 
The   united   ^at^s    to   suffer   a    humiliating 
defeat  In  Vietnam;   who.  even  though  the> 
Sr    barely  beyond  the  bed-wetting  age,  in- 
tist   that   thev  are  more  competent  In  pre- 
scr  bng  nluonal  and  'ntemational  policies 
than  is  the  President,  his  cabinet,  the  U^S. 
Senate  the  House  of  Representatives  and  a 
the  other  sources  of  intelligence  In  and  out 
of  Washington  that  the  President  can  mus- 

""one  Of  these  "signs"  t^^'',  ^«  ^.^f  °the 
resolution   Introduced   °n   the   floor   of   the 

L^t^r^^o^  T^nZT^'l^'^^Sl^ 
Sna^  Resolution  No.  271  and  It  was^m- 
medlately    hailed    with    ^P^f^°\^l^l 

Moscow,  Peking  and  Hanoi.  .„„„.^„. 

Senate  Resolution  271.  reads  as  follows _ 

•Resolved  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  are  urged 
w  t^e  promptly  the  following  steps. 

"(n  Actoowl^ge  that  a  Just  and  mu- 
tuallV-ag^eed  settlement  Is  the  best  hope  for 

"'.'Srshorat   the  Pans   peace  talks  the 

Front   and  of  the  0°^""°^"^!,  ^^^  iltS- 
public  of  Vietnam  as  proposed  by  the  latter 

"(4)  Withdraw  their  Insistence  on  Allied, 
surrend^through  their  demand  f^the  over- 
throw  of  the  Government  of  the  Repuhuc  oi 
Inetnam  before  genuinely  free  elections  could 

^'^wsT'provide  information  on  the  status  ot 
V  S  Prisoners  of  War  held  In  North  Vletn^ 
«nd  bv  the  National  Ubcratlon  Front  and 
t°  e  evidence  that  these  prisoners  are  beln^ 
treated  humanely  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

"^rther  resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  United  States  must  main- 
tain tS  one  fundamental  goal  in  Vietnam  of 
?e^e.  with  self-determination  for  the  South 

Vietnamese  people."  c«r,at*  Resolu- 

The  names  of  cosponsors  of  Senate  Re^m 
tlon  271  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
are  as  follows : 
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The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  AUott), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmen),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs).  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) ,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) ,  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Domlnlck),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervln) .  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Pannln).  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Oold water),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Orlffln),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Ourney).  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holllngs),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McOee),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathlas),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  Mundt),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott) .  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Sen- 
ator frpm  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
and   the. Senator  from  Texas   (Mr.  Tower). 

We  heartily  applaud  Senator  Dole  and  the 
33  or  more  senators  who  promptly  associated 
themselves  with  S.  Resolution  271  as  spon- 
sors or  cosponsors. 

WHAT   YOIT   CAN    DO 

Communism  continues  to  hurl  us  a  mortal 
challenge.  How  we  respond  will  determine 
whether  or  not  America — this  last  best  hope 
for  freedom  on  earth — will  survive  that 
challenge. 

The  flght  against  Communism  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  of  us.  We  urge  the  Im- 
mediate taking  up  or  this  flght  by  every 
citizen.  A  good  way  to  start  would  be  to  te&r 
this  page  out  and  send  It  to  your  senators 
and  representatives  In  Washington.  Tell  them 
In  language  that  they  will  have  no  trouble 
understanding,  that  you  are  In  favor  of  the 
Immediate  adoption  of  this  resolution.  If 
they  are  not.  demand  a  written  statement  as 
to  why  they  are  not.  Urge  every  friend  you 
have  to  do  the  same  .so  that  our  President 
and  our  men  and  women  fighting  for  us  In 
South  Vietnam  will  know  that  we  are  lOOT- 
behind  them. 

In  addition,  we  suggest,  as  a  positive  coun- 
ter-demonstration to  the  violence  and  dis- 
ruption planned  by  the  radicals  throughout 
the  country  on  November  14th  and  16th. 
your  personal  participation.  In  every  possible 
way.  In  the  patriotic  ceremonies  that  will 
take  place  tomorrow  on  Veteran's  Day. 

By  our  natural  Inclination  to  be  silent,  we 
have  allowed  a  spurious  fraction  of  our  total 
society  to  believe  that  they  can  take  over  this 
country  and  destroy  our  traditional  Ameri- 
can Ideals. 

Its  time  to  blow  the  whistle  on  these  old 
ones  and  to  let  them  know^ust  how  fed  up 
America  Is  with  their  treasonous  handiwork. 


NATIONAL  RIFLE  CHAMPIONSHIP 
TROPHY 
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Championship  Trophy  for  the  third  time 
and  this  trophy  will  be  retired  in  the 
permanent  possession  of  R.  E.  Lee 
Institute. 

This  program  started  in  1964  as  the 
National  Junior  ROTC  marksmanship 
program.  R.  E.  Lee  Institute  won  the 
championship  in  1965.  1966,  and  1969 
and  was  runnerup  in  1967  and  1968. 

In  addition,  the  rifle  team  has  won 
the:  3d  Army  area  championship.  3d 
Army  shoulder-to-shoulder  match.  Geor- 
gia State  championship,  Herb  Atkins 
Memorial  Junior  ROTC  rifle  match.  As- 
sociation of  the  U.S.  Army  champion- 
ship at  Port  Benning,  and  the  high  school 
rifle  match  sponsored  by  the  National 
Explorer  Division  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Maj.  Gen.  B.  F.  Evans,  deputy  com- 
mander 3d  Army,  will  make  the  presen- 
tation to  R.  E.  Lee  Institute  and  retire 
the  trophy  permanently  with  R.  E.  Lee 

Institute. 

The  rifle  instructor  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  military  science  tactics  at  R.  E. 
Lee  is  Sfc.  Robert  B.  Brese.  U.S.  Army 
retired,  who  has  .served  as  coach  of  the 
R.  E.  Lee  Institute  Rifle  Team  for  the 
past  14  years.  Some  of  the  outstanding 
marksmen  in  the  State  of  Georgia  have 
developed  their  skills  under  his  guidance 
and  instruction. 

Col.  Robert  J.  Heckert.  U.S.  Army,  re- 
tired, is  the  profe.ssor  of  military  .science 
and  tactics  at  R.  E.  Lee  Institute,  and 
Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Moore  is  principal. 

I  congratulate  R.  E.  Lee  Institute,  its 
rifle  team,  and  the  devoted  officials  of 
the  R.  E.  Lee  Institute  for  this  splendid 
record  of  achievement. 


"FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  AND  NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES."  A  PERCEPTIVE 
SPEECH  BY  CONGRESSMAN  F. 
BRADFORD  MORSE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  25,  1969 

Mr  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, November  26,  1969,  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  Rifle  Team  at  the 
R.  E.  Lee  Institute  at  Thomaston.  Ga., 
will  be  preq^nted  the  Army  National  Rifle 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  25.  1969 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
our  colleague,  the  Honorable  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse,  addressed  the  National 
League  of  Insured  Savings  Associations 
at  the  Boston  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  on 
the  subject  of  "Foreign  Affairs  and  Na- 
tional Priorities." 

In  his  perceptive  remarks.  Congress- 
man Morse,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
grasps  the  essence  of  this  Nation's  dlfii- 
cultlcs.  That  is,  "The  United  States,  as 
a  Nation,  has  at  its  disposal  limited  re- 
sources with  which  to  meet  rapidly  ex- 
panding demands."  Thus,  the  major  de- 
cision to  be  made  now  is  "how  we  shall 
allocate  our  resources  to  meet  those 
demands." 

The  problem  exLsts  at  this  time,  he 
continues,  because  "our  system  of  assign- 
ing priorities  has  failed  us."  This  failure 
Congressman  Morse  attributes  to  our 
preoccupation  with  international  com- 
mitments and  with  the  threat  of  world 
communism  which,  in  turn,  has  resulted 
in  an  "increasing  emphasis  on  the  ac- 
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quisitlon  of  military  hardware,  designed 
to  secure  us  against  a  threat  which  is 
substantially  different  from  that  we 
faced  in  the  late  1940's." 

His  suggestions  for  realining  our  prior- 
ities specifically  exclude  actions  which 
would  jeopardize  national  security  or 
abandon  our  international  responsibili- 
ties. In  fact,  he  observes: 

A  substantial  portion  of  what  we  spend 
on  the  military  Is  redundant  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  national  security — that  some  of  It 
Is  no  more  than  frosting  on  what  Is  already 
a  very  substantial  cake. 

As  one  who  attempted  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  military  procurement  bill  to 
start  this  body  on  a  course  of  consider- 
ing funding  requests  In  light  of  prior- 
ities, I  was  particularly  pleased  with 
Congressman  Morse's  conclusion: 

Wliat  we  lack  Is  not  the  capacity  to  do 
what  must  be  done.  What  we  do  require  Is 
a  national  concern  and  a  national  commit- 
ment. Indeed  a.  national  determination,  not 
to  squander  our  resources  on  spending  that 
benefits  only  n  few.  but  to  marshal!  those 
re.s.Durces  In  a  concerted  effort  to  solve  our 
domestic  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  confidence  of 
my  good  friend  from  Massachusetts  in 
this  Nation's  capacity  to  do  what  must 
be  done,  as  I  am  sure  every  Member  of 
this  House  does.  Therefore,  I  recommend 
to  the  Members  the  full  text  of  his  re- 
marks which  follows: 
Foreign  .■Affairs  and  National  PRioRrriES 
(By  P.  Bradford  Morsc.  Member  of  Congress) 

"They've  all  come  to  look  for  America." 

.\  line  from  a  song  of  the  1960's  The  decade 
which  began  as  the  decade  of  hope  but  has 
ended  as  the  decade  of  despair. 

What's  gone  wrong? 

Where  have  we  gone  that  we  have  had  to 
begin  to  look  for  ourselves? 

For  generations  our  people,  and  Indeed  the 
rest  of  the  world,  looked  upon  America  as  the 
"City  upon  a  Hill,  with  the  Eyes  of  al!  people 
upon  us,"  to  recall  the  words  of  John  Wln- 
throp  as  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts over  three  hundred  years  ago. 

There  was  great  hope.  Ours  was  the  coun- 
try to  which  all  eyes  turned  to  find  the  basic 
truths  of  freedom,  Jtistlce  and  democracy. 
Where  other  nations  h.Td  failed,  the  promise 
of  .\merlca  was  held  out  as  evidence  that 
men — all  kinds  of  men — could  govern  them- 
selves In  their  own  best  Interests  and  thus 
attain  the  common  good. 

And  now — they've  all  come  to  look  for 
America. 

Wh.it  they  have  found  has  disillusioned 
many:  the  richest  nation  In  the  world,  un- 
able adequately  to  feed  and  clothe  some  ten 
m:IIlon  of  its  people;  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion, unable  successfully  to  contribute  to  the 
peace  for  which  this  embattled  world  yearns: 
the  most  successful  democr:icy  in  the  history 
of  man.  un.ible  to  make  its  institutions  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  all  of 
its  people. 

Those  who  look  at  America  see  a  nation 
that  !n  the  space  of  nine  years  began  and 
concluded  a  triumphant  eHort  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon:  but  which  is  unable,  or,  even 
worse,  unwilling,  to  eradicate  Its  slums  and 
the  poverty  and  degradation  and  disease  they 
breed. 

Increasing  numbers  of  Americans  are  be- 
ginning to  ask  themselves — and  their  lead- 
ers—what has  become  of  the  City  on  the 
Hill?  Has  the  American  Dream  become  a 
nlghtni.ire?  Indeed,  where  Is  America? 

These  are  not  questions  being  asked  by  the 
few — they  are  the  concern  of  millions  who 
cannot  avoid  taking  note  of  what  is  going  on 
around   them.  Today,  one   does  not  have  to 
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read  about  problems  to  be  aware  of  them. 
They  are  there  and,  unwittingly  perhaps,  we 
absorb  them.  Television  has  brought  a  war 
into  our  homes  every  night  for  the  last  five 
years  We  have  seen  our  cities  burning  and 
our  fellow  citizens  clawing  at  each  other  in 
the  streets.  No  housewife  needs  to  be  told 
about  InflaUon-^he  feels  it  in  her  pocket- 
book  every  week  when  she  does  the  family 

^  T^e  questions  are  also  asked  by  the  fisher- 
man who  searches  In  vain  to  and  an  un- 
polluted lake  or  stream  where  he  can  ca^h 
^me  fish;  by  the  air  traveler  who  ^^ay  spend 
hours  stacked  up  above  an  airport,  only  to 
finds  that  when  he  lands,  he  hf«  ^f'^^P*" 
rable  difficulty  In  getting  to  his  desUnatlon 
through  endless  traffic  Jams  on  the  ground: 
by  the  young  Black  who  cannot  find  a  job  or 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  caimot  get 
decent  housing  for  themselves  or  adequate 
education  for  their  children. 

Where  we  are  and  where  we  are  going  are 
the  central  questions  in  what  is  i^^  ^ 
coming  the  predominant  national  debate— 
th"n^  to  establish,  as  a  nation,  a  new  set 
of  prloriues  for  the  coming  decade. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  United 
States  emerged  as  the  preeminently  Powerful 
nauon  in  a  world  devastated  by  war.  While 
S^  had  committed  both  men  and  treasure  to 
The  batOe,  we  had  not  suffered  the  dest^c- 
tfon  expertenced  by  England,  France  or  Ger- 
many who  had  fought  the  war  on  their  o^ 
homeland,  or  Japan,  who  had  been  devas- 
tated bv  the  first  atomic  weapons.  Rather,  tne 
war  pul'led  us  out  of  the  prolonged  stagnation 
Of  the  Depression  years,  in  terms  otouvecon. 
omy  we  were  a  far  healthier  country  in  1945 
than  we  had  been  at  the  war's  beginning. 

some  twenty-five  years  before  that,  when 
US.  intervention  had  helped  to  bring  the 
first  world  war  to  an  end.  the  reacUon  on 
the  part  of  our  people  was  clear-we  want^ 
to  return  to  tending  our  own  business  and 
let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  its  own  way.  The 
battle  over  the  League  of  Nations  demon- 
strati  In  unmistakable  terms  the  American 
people's  unwillingness  to  take  on  the  respon- 
sibilities of  an  international  power. 

But  It  was  different  In  1945.  There  was 
little  question  then  that  the  United  State* 
had  the  reBponslblllty.  welcome  or  not.  to 
share  Its  resources  and  use  Its  power  to  aid 
thrcountnes  of  Europe  In  their  efforts  w 
rebuild.  And  with  the  growing  and  very  real 
threat  posed  by  our  war  time  ally,  Soviet 
Russia,  It  also  became  clear  that  the  United 
States  would  have  to  accept  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  helping  to  protect  other  na- 
tions from  potential  Communist  expansion. 
That  response  was  not  unreasonable,  given 
the  facts  which  faced  the  world  a  generation 
ago  soviet  Russia  had  just  occupied  tlie 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  her  post- 
war activities  convinced  us  that  she  was  in- 
deed setting  out  to  extend  her  Influence  and 
her  ideology  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  If  we  did  not  join  forces  with  the  other 
Iree  naUons  of  the  world,  and  resolve  to  re- 
sist her  attempts  to  export  Communist  domi- 
nation, she  might  very  well  succeed. 

Throughout  the  late  40's  and  early  1950  s 
we  faced  a  monolithic  Communism,  united 
in  Its  parts  and  presenting  an  unvaryingly 
hostile  face  to  the  rest  of  the  world— especial- 
ly to  the  United  States. 

Our  response  to  that  threat  was  to  con- 
struct a  number  of  alliances  through  which 
we  could  extend  the  protection  of  our  power 
to  nations  not  able  to  defend  themselves 
alone  against  the  threat  of  Communism  both 
from  Russia  and  from  China.  We  joined  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Jref 7; 
and  encouraged  the  formation  of  the  Central 
Treaty  Organization.  __ 

Through  our  several  "collective  defense 
treaties,  we  pledged  ourselves  to  protect  our 
fellow  signatories  against  armed  attack  with 
our  massive  military  strength.  In  the  case  of 
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Western  Europe,  we  had  committed  ourselves 
to  a  nuclear  war  with  Russia  In  the  event 
she    should    launch    an    attack    against    our 

The  sum  of  those  commitments  Is  stagger- 
ing. In  theory  at  least,  the  United  States  is 
committed— simultaneously  If  need  be— to 
repel  a  conventional  attack  on  Western  Eur- 
ope, to  counter  a  nuclear  strike  launched  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  check  Communist 
Chinese  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  ad- 
dition we  have  a  self-expressed  interest  in 
thev  right  of  self-determination  on  the  part 
of  the  Latin  American  republics  and  the 
emerging  African  countries,  an  acknowledged 
commitment  to  the  integrity  of  the  state  of 
Israel  and  an  earnest  desire  to  help  bring 
peace  to  the  Middle  East. 

To  ask  the  question  whether  the  United 
States  has  over-committed  herself  Is  not  un- 
reasonable. To  ask  the  question,  whether 
otir  alliances  and  our  promises — made  In  the 
1940's  and  early  1950's — are  relevant  to  the 
present  world  situation,  and  to  our  own 
needs  and  responsibilities  as  a  nation.  Is  Im- 
perative. 

The  world  has  changed  drastically  since 
1945  when  the  United  States  stood  alone 
in  the  world  arena,  not  only  as  a  dramatically 
successful  experiment  In  self-government, 
but  also  as  a  nation  whose  military  power 
was  unparalleled. 

The  nature  of  the  threat  we  diagnosed  then 
had  changed,  but  we  are  still  applying  essen- 
tially the  same  medicine.  While  we  have 
remained  geared  to  the  threat  from  the 
monolithic  Communism  of  the  1950's.  the 
Internal  dynamic  of  the  Communist  world 
has  been  changing.  The  1960's  have  shown 
that  there  are  some  Communists  who  think 
differently  from  others.  We  have  only  to  wit- 
ness the  independent  posture  of  Yugoslavia, 
the  liberalization  movement  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia, crushed  though  It  was  by  Soviet  tanks, 
the  Independent  foreign  policy  of  RumS,nla, 
and  the  very  real  and  historical  split  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  Russians. 

Today,  nationalism  Is  one  of  the  strong- 
est forces  at  work  in  the  world.  We  have 
seen  It  in  sophisticated  form  In  de  Gaulle's 
France,  and  as  a  more  primitive  but  none- 
theless equally  powerful  force  in  the  develop- 
ing world. 

The  communist  nations  are  not  exempt 
from  this  Influence.  Each  of  them  seeks  to 
establish  its  own  Identity  as  a  nation  and 
a  people,  independent  of  its  Identification 
with  world  communism.  As  real  as  Is  the 
continuing  hostility  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
China  toward  the  United  States,  world  com- 
munism  will   never   be   the   same   again. 

Most  aspects  of  the  International  envi- 
ronment have  imdergone  vast  transforma- 
tion since  1945.  A  war  torn  and  devastated 
Europe  has  now  t>ecome  economically  strong 
and  politically  stable.  Japan  has  become  an 
International  economic  power  and  her  pros- 
perity increases  steadily. 

These  changes,  and  I  have  mentioned  only 
a  few  major  ones,  should  be  clearly  visible 
to  any  observer.  But  the  United  States  has 
demonstrated,  by  our  conduct  in  the  last 
several  years,  that  we  have  failed  to  under- 
<=tand  the  Impact  of  these  changes  and  we 
have  failed  to  respond  to  them  through  ad- 
justments in  our  foreign  policies. 

We  are  still  a  relatively  young  International 
power  The  American  tradition  has  always 
focused  on  our  own  internal  life,  on  the 
pursuit  of  the  economic  "good  life".  In  ad- 
dition, America  has  always  stood  for  the  basic 
principles  of  freedom  and  democracy— we 
were  to  be,  as  Emerson  wrote,  "a  beacon 
lighting  for  all  the  world  the  paths  of  hu- 
man destiny".  And  we  viewed  It  as  part  of 
our  destiny  to  spread,  by  example,  the  light 
of  freedom  to  all  men  and  to  demonstrate 
the  virtues  and  the  superiority  of  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

Our  "can-do"  attitude  has  led  us  Inevlta- 
blv  to  believe  that  we  could  help  make 
the  rest  of  the  world  achieve  a  similar  suc- 
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cess— and  there  was  little  question  in  oui 
minds  that  the  rest  of  the  world  would 
want    to    follow    the    American    example. 

It  is  aU  too  obvious  today  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  t>©comlng  Increasingly  skepti- 
cal al>out  the  American  way  of  life. 
Why? 

Why  has  the  shining  symbol  t)ecome  so 
tarnished  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations? 

I  think  it  is  because,  In  our  failure  to  alter 
our  view  of  the  world  and  our  place  In  It  from 
that  which  we  perceived  a  quarter  century 
ago  we  have  neglected  to  notice  that  massive 
changes  were  taking  place,  not  only  In  the 
world  environment,  but  of  perhaps  greater 
Importance,  In  our  own  country  as  well. 

Because  of  our  preoccupation  with  the  ex- 
ternal threat  we  felt  so  acutely,  we  have  ne- 
glected our  own  plaguing  national  problems 
until  they  have  become  so  serious  and  so 
divisive  and  so  public,  that  we  can  no  longer 
Ignore  them. 

And  that  falliu-e  has  brought  us  not  only 
to  the  present  critical  domestic  Impasse;  It 
has  also  eroded  our  Influence  in  the  commu- 
nity of  nations.  What  we  thought  was  our 
superior  democratic  domestic  life  has  been 
revealed  In  the  last  decade  as  an  imperfect 
system  with  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of 
major  proportions. 

Once  admiring  foreign  observers  now  see 
an  America  beast  by  Internal  conflicts  so  se- 
vere that  they  threaten  to  tear  our  society 
apart. 

Notwlthstandmg  civil  rights  legislation 
that  has  put  compreheslve  anti-discrimina- 
tion statutes  on  the  books.  Black  Americans 
in  many  places  continue  to  suffer  depriva- 
tion of  the  promise  of  American  life.  And 
they  continue  to  insist,  ever  more  urgenUy, 
upon  their  right  to  full  participation  in  the 
American  adventure. 

White  Americans  fear  the  disruption  of  a 
socletv  in  which  they  have  a  predominant 
stake  and  are  apprehensive  about  the  poten- 
tial loss  of  the  material  benefits  of  life  for 
which  they  have  worked  very  hard  and  very 

In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  affluence  the 
world  has  vet  knovra.  poor  Americans,  white 
and  black,"  go  hungry  In  some  parts  of  our 
land  Others  subsist  on  a  diet  that  is  far 
below  what  is  necessary  for  basic  nutrition. 
Older  Americans,  who  have  spent  their 
most  productive  years  contributing  to  our 
growth  and  prosperity,  and  who  ask  only  to 
be  able  to  now  reap  the  benefits  of  that  con- 
tribution, look  on  in  despair  at  an  ever  In- 
creasing cost-of-living  which  leaves  them 
unable  to  enjoy  fully  theu-  retirement  years. 
On  fixed  Incomes,  they  find  even  the  basic 
necessities  being  prtced  out  of  their  reach. 

And  young  Americans,  on  dozens  of  college 
and  uiUversltv  campuses  across  the  country, 
stage  demonstrations  and  seize  buildings, 
voicing  their  dissatisfaction  and  disapproval 
of  t)oth  their  own  institutions  and  on  society 
as  a  whole. 

The  baffled  foreigner  sees  a  country  where 
the  politics  of  compromise,  once  so  highly 
cherished  bv  Its  practitioners  and  marveled 
at  and  praised  by  Its  observers,  has  been 
replaced  by  the  politics  of  confrontation, 
often  violent,  always  hostile. 

British  historian  Sir  Denis  Brogan  has 
stated;  "This  is  not  going  to  be  the  American 
century.  Very  few  people  are  enamored  of 
the  American  way  of  life." 

Until  we  can  successfully  make  the 
American  dream  a  reality  at  home,  how 
can  we  expect  to  provide  effective  moral 
and  political  leadership  In  the  world? 

Until  we  make  peace  and  freedom  a  reality 
at  home,  how  can  we  expect  other  nations 
to  heed  our  words  about  peace  and  freedom 
in  the  world? 

So.  we  must  ask  ourselves,  what  are  w 
going  to  do  about  It? 

And  that  question  unavoidably  focuses 
our  attention  on  the  problem  of  natlona^ 
priorities.  We  have  heard  this  phrase  with 
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increasing  frequency  In  recent  months,  most 
often  In  connection  with  the  growing  na- 
tional debate  over  American  Involvement  in 
the  world  and  etpeclally  our  allocation  of 
lar^e  sums  of  money  to  national  defense  in 
support  of  that"  involvement. 

At  the  same  trtie,  others  are  arguing  that 
those  who  would  change  our  priorities  are 
out  to  disrupt  our  society  and  to  engineer 
B  retreat  from  the  world. 

That  Is  not  the  case.  Those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  national  priorities  are  neither 
"peaceniks",  nor  "antl-mllltary",  nor  "uni- 
lateral dlsarmers".  Rather  they  share  a  genu- 
ine concern  about  a  simple  basic  fact.  The 
United  States,  as  a  nation,  has  at  Us  dis- 
posal limited  resources  with  which  to  meet 
rapidly  expanding  demands.  We  must  deter- 
mine how  we  shall  allocate  our  resources 
to  meet  those  demands. 

But  while  the  statement  of  the  problem 
Is  simple,  finding  and  agreeing  on  its  solu- 
tion Is  not. 

Where  and  how  we  assign  our  priorities 
In  a  democracy  Is  determined  by  political 
processes.  In  the  past,  we  have  had  an  over- 
all national  consensus  on  the  validity,  pro- 
priety and  deslrabdllty  of  our  goals.  In  part, 
this  consensus  had  resulted  from  Ihe  fact 
that  the  majority  of  our  people,  In  which 
was  vested  the  prevailing  political  power, 
shared  a  'common  cult\ire  and  respected 
common  ■  TSlues.  But  even  while  consensus 
exists,  there  are,  almost  by  tlerinltlon,  chang- 
ing attitudes  and  aspirations  which  mav  be 
Inconsistent— even  hostile— to  it  If  the  con- 
sensus does  not  accommodate  these  forces. 
If  the  majority  rejects  their  reality  and  im- 
portance through  Ignorance  or  indifference, 
they  Inexorably  will  ert)de-  and  ultimately 
destroy  the  consensus  And  I  fear  that  this 
is  happening. 

Too  many  times  i,ur  political  insiliutlons, 
responsible  as  they  are  tor  a.sslgning  our  pri- 
orities, have  failed  m  their  most  basic  ob- 
ligation— to  be  responsive  to  the  changing 
and  growing  needs  of  the  people  Long  stand- 
In?  neglect  has  permitted  problem.s- — once 
measurable  and  manageable  to  mushroom 
out  of  control.  Whereas  catastrophe  used  to 
be  regarded  as  a  temporary  phenomenon,  to- 
day we  seem  to  liave  found  ways  to  make 
catastrophe   permanent. 

We  have  polluted  our  water.  In  some  areas 
far  beyond  the  cap.iclty  to  make  It  clean 
again  without  speiullng  m.my  ye.irs  .inJ 
many  billions  In  the  effort  We  have  dese- 
crated vast  fxirtlons  of  (nir  living  space — 
we  dump  some  3'i  billton  tons  of  waste  on 
the  land  each  year  We  have  so  neglected 
our  systems  of  transportation  that  today  traf- 
fic Jams  so  congest  our  cities  that  It  be- 
comes almost  Impossible  to  move  In  them 
We  have  let  our  urban  centers  become  f)0- 
tentlal  disaster  centers. 

Clearly,  our  system  of  assigning  priorities 
has  failed  us 

I  have  tried  to  suggest  that  this  Is  par- 
tially because  we  have  been  so  preoccupied 
with  our  International  commitments  and 
with  the  threat  of  world  communism,  that 
we  have  neglected  our  flr.st  commitment — 
to  our  own  people  We  have  seen  an  Increas- 
ing emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  military 
hardware,  designed  to  secure  us  against  a 
threat  which  Is  substantially  different  from 
that  we  faced  In  the  late  I940's.  We  are  at 
the  point  now  where  we  spend  .some  $80  bil- 
lion— $80  billicni  dollars  a  year- An  military 
expenditures,  and  yet  we  cannot  or  will  not 
spend  enough  money  to  purify  our  environ- 
ment, educate  our  young,  feed  our  htmgry, 
house   our  poor,   or  care  for  our  sick 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  should  Jeopardize 
our  national  security  or  abandon  our  Inter- 
national responsibilities.  What  I  suggest  Is 
not  retreat,  nor  Is  It  disarmament,  although 
I  hope  fervently  that  we  may  reach  an 
effective  and  enforceable  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  What  I  do  suggest 
Is  that  a  substantial  portion  of  what  we 
spend  on  the  military  Is  redundant  to  the 
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maintenance  of  our  national  securlty^that 
some  of  It  Is  no  more  than  frosting  on  what 
Is   already   a   very   substantial  cake. 

In  the  recent  debate  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlve*  over  the  military  procurement 
authorization  legislation,  one  of  my  col- 
leagues. Congressman  F*lke  from  New  York, 
took  the  floor  to  opp>ose  spending  $1  billion 
on  new  ships.  The  Chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  insisted  that  we  must 
spend  this  $1  billion  to  replace  our  older 
ships  Mr  Pike  responded:  "Old  ships?  Yes. 
and  we  have  old  schools  and  old  hospitals, 
and  old  highways,  too.  Our  air  smells  old, 
our  water  tastes  old  and  there  are  people 
who  are  old  and  not  being  adequately  cared 
for  " 

That  Is  the  question  of  national  priorities 
In  a  nutshell. 

During  the  recent  controversy  over  the 
antL- ballistic  missile  system.  Increasing  num- 
bers of  Americans  became  aware,  as  they 
have  not  been  for  many  many  years,  of  Just 
what  it  is  costing  them  to  spend  such  vast 
amounts  of  money  on  ever  more  complicated 
and  ever  more  coetly  weapons  systems.  And 
a  good  many  began  to  ask  themselves  the 
question.  Is  this  really  necessary?  It's  a  good 
question,  and  It  must  be  ivsked  again  and 
again. 

I  think  the  most  Important  message  which 
our  young  [leople  are  trying  to  communicate 
to  us  today,  U  that  we  must  take  stock  of 
where  we  are  and  where  we  are  going.  They 
are  demanding  that  we  re-examine  our  goals, 
and  determine  priorities  that  take  account 
of  human  needs  They  are  saying  something 
else  too.  They  are  saying  that  unless  we  make 
our  political  Institutions  responsive  to  these 
human  needs,  unless  we  make  them  work 
once  again  lor  the  people  they  represent, 
those  institutions  will  not  endure  as  we  have 
known  them. 

Tliere  has  never  been  a  more  direct  chal- 
lenge to  the  capacity  of  democracy  to  re- 
spond to  Its  people's  needs 

Our  Institutions  are  no  better  than  the 
concern  of  the  people  demands  that  they  be. 
For  too  long,  too  many  of  us  have  sat  back, 
.secure  in  our  own  comfort,  willing  to  let 
other  i>eople  deal  with  what  have  now  be- 
come critical  national  problems  with  na- 
tional and.  indeed,  international  ramifica- 
tions 

We  can.  if  we  will  It,  make  our  govern- 
mental institutions  work  better  for  the  com- 
mon good.  And  make  them  work  better  we 
must  if  our  society  Is  to  survive.  Unless  we 
can  reach  those  disaffected  citizens,  young 
and  old,  black  and  white,  who  sincerely  and 
with  some  Justification,  doubt  the  efflcacy 
of  our  political  processes,  we  win  surely  find 
them  .seeking  other  means  to  achieve  their 
objectives. 

We  must  replace  the  "culture  of  the  coun- 
try club"  with  a  culture  of  concern  Those 
who  have  stood  apart,  or  who  have  resisted 
change  as  a  potential  threat  to  their  own 
material  well-being,  must  be  persuaded  that 
only  change  will  preserve  both  our  demo- 
cratic system  and  our  way  of  life— for  any  of 
us. 

We  must  realize  that  national  security 
involves  more  than  guns  and  missiles  and 
armies.  For  If  a  democracy  continues  sys- 
tematically to  exclude  millions  from  the 
promises  of  Its  abundance,  then  that  de- 
mocracy hasn't  a  prayer  In  the  world  of 
survival. 

If  we  cannot  all  have  a  share,  than  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  none  of  us  will  have  It 
Let  me  add  one  footnote.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  In  recent  months 
about  the  so-called  "peace  dividend" — the 
extra  funds  that  will  become  available  when 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  concluded  More  recent- 
ly we  have  been  warned  that  the  'peace  divi- 
dend" Is  Illusory.  We  are  Informed  that  mak- 
ing up  for  losses  in  stockpiles  and  the  nat- 
ural growth  of  defense-oriented  spending 
will  take  up  most  of  the  slack,  I  do  not  think 
that  this  Is  an  acceptable  alternative.  I  believe 
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that  we  can  make  such  a  dividend  available 
If  we  Insist  hard  enough  on  it — if  we  refuse 
to  let  those  funds  become  lost  in  the  self- 
generating  growth  of  an  over-Inflated  defense 
budget  Instead  of  going  toward  programs 
to  Improve  housing,  education.  Job  training, 
medical  care  and  all  the  other  worthwhile 
and  currently  underfunded  efforts  to  meet 
our  domestic  Ills. 

But,  I  am  optimistic.  Thankfully,  the 
question  for  our  relatively  wealthy  country 
Is  not  one  between  guns  or  butter,  or  be- 
tween producer  goods  or  consumer  goods  or 
anything  quite  so  stark  as  that.  Rather,  we 
shall  probably  be  pursuing  a  number  of 
goals  In  the  coming  years,  including  the 
solution  of  our  social  problems,  the  dis- 
charge of  our  International  responsibilities, 
and  the  maintenance  of  our  security.  The 
relevant  problem  is  not  so  much  the  ques- 
tion of  which  goals  to  pursure.  because  they 
are  Indeed  rather  clear,  but  the  questions  of 
how  much.  In  what  combinations  and  how 
soon? 

What  we  lack  is  not  the  capacity  to  do 
what  must  be  done.  This  "can-do"  country 
Is  far  from  being  a  country  that  can't  do. 
What  we  do  require  Is  a  national  concern 
and  a  national  commitment,  Indeed,  a  na- 
tional determination  not  to  squander  our 
resources  on  spending  that  benefits  only  a 
few.  but  to  marshall  those  resources  In  a 
concerted  effort  to  solve  our  domestic 
problems. 

I  was  Impressed  that  when  the  crew  of 
the  AfX)llo  U  came  to  appear  before  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress,  they  expressed  una- 
nimity on  one  idea:  Colonel  Buz  Aldrln  ex- 
pressed It:  "The  Apollo  lesson  Is  that  na- 
tional goals  can  be  met  where  there  Is  a 
strong  enough  will  to  do  so." 

All  of  us  here  can — all  of  us  here  must — 
help  to  provide  that  will. 


EULOGY    FOR    MA  J.    GEN.    FRED    L. 
WALKER,  TEXAS'  36TH  DIVISION 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  25.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  good  friend  Felix  McKniRht  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  has  written  one 
of  the  finest  eulogies  on  an  individual 
I  have  seen — that  individual  being  the 
former  commanding  general  of  the  36th 
Infantry  Division,  MaJ.  Gen.  Fred  L. 
Walker. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  Mr.  Mc- 
Knight's  editorial  for  Sunday.  Novem- 
ber 23,  the  subject  of  which  is  a  man 
who  was  loved  and  idolized  by  a  great 
number  of  Texans.  as  follows: 

T-Patchers   Mouhn  Their  Strong  Man 
(By  Felix  R.  McKnIght) 

The  other  day  a  very  strong  man  died  .  .  . 
and  many  men  flinched  and  paused  .n  the 
villages  and  cities,  wherever  they  were.  The 
Indestructible,  at  82.  was  gone. 

Fred  L  Walker  was  their  man  Never  the 
headline  personality,  but  saintly  to  those  who 
slogged  through  hell  with  him  as  the  com- 
manding officer  of  Texas'  36th  Division. 

Death  came  unexpectedly  to  Maj.  Gen. 
Walker,  only  days  after  the  public  appear- 
ance of  his  long-awaited  dlary-Journal  that 
tediously  detailed  the  World  War  II  .■story 
of  the  T-Patchers. 

Men  In  war  make  decisions  based  on  two 
factors:  the  achievement  of  an  objective 
and  the  protection  of  human  life. 
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General  officers-men  of  the  P^ed  Wa  ker 
breed-put  the  high  premium  on  a  folflcrt 
UfrNot^n  hour  passed  In  the  bloody  l^ch 
of  the  36th  to  Its  final  gjorV  ^^^^^  9^^ 
walker  did  not  make  an  entry  in  his  diary 
that  bespoke  wracking  concern  about  the 
well-being  of  his  warriors. 

He  wept  in  solitude  when  his  officers  and 
men  were  killed  or  maimed.  He  stayed  ^th 
them  in  the  suicide  zones  and  he  had  thin 

"Vr  could  almost  feel  the  wetne.  of  his 
ipatherv   cheeks  when   he   wrote  bitter   en 
MTo7the  Rapldo  River  crossing  folly  t^at 
sent  men  to  what  he  vainly  protested  was 

^^rls^^hrchapter.  written  ^^  a  man  ea^^ 
night  as  he  planned  tomorrow  s  strategy, 
^hat  will  be  arkued  In  military  critiques  and 

"'^^r'can  hear  as  many  stories  of  ^ed 
walker  as  there  are  survivors  ot J-heJ^h^ 
But  none  could  so  perfectly  frame  the  man 

"l^^pTn^dlvIstatmg  simplicity,  they  told 
ofTslngle  man  and  his  men.  committed  in 
war  to  mutual  trusts,  "lumphs  and  tr^e 
dies  and  eventual  victory  that  had  the  bit 

'T^th'eS     "From  Texas  To  Rome."  Gen 
wi^kr   tens   how   he   inherited   a   National 
Guird  division  and  'nade  soldiers  of  clvlUans 
He  loved  them,  he  lived   for  them    he   de 
"ended  them  against  the  cruel  dictates  of  un- 
wise command  decisions. 

The  Rapldo  River  crossing  tragedy-Jaxi^ 
2J22  of  1944-teUs  it  all;  for  the  first  \lme 
in  his  words.  Briefly.  Lt.  Gen.  Mark  Clark 
^c^om'lndln.   ^^^e  Fifth   Army,  ^cU^ct^^^^ 

Sp  "eni?au;  bank^  and  swift  Italian 
^^Iv^r-wUh  Germans  fortified  and  swarming 
thp  hiUs  tusi  on  the  other  Bide. 

Sen  Warner  thought  it  was  a  sentence  of 
murder'  and  said  so  .  .  . 
^ni  ^wear  I  do  not  see  how  we.  or  any 
other  liivision.  can  possibly  fucceed  In  cross- 
methe  Rapido  River  when  the  stream  is  in- 
cluded w^Mn  the  mam  line  of  reslstanc^o^ 
IL  strongest  German  position  .  ^  _My  men 
(enelneers)  look  upon  the  Lirl  Valley  as  a 
mCddV  bo  -aeneck.  guarded  by  an  organized 
^elenL  behind  an  unfordable  river,  without 
suitable  approach  routes  or  exits. 

•Anv  attack  would  create  an  Impossible 
.ltua"fon  and  end  In  failure  and  result  in  the 
loss  of  a  great  many  lives  .  .  ■ 

Fut  lelv  Walker  talked  over  the  problem 
wiTh  Gen  Clark  and  his  staff.  The  diary 
notes-    "  But   they  do  not  want  to  talk 

^bout  It'  The  situation  looks  bad  for  us  .  .  • 
They  do  not  understand  the  problems  and  do 
not  know  what  I  am  talking  about  .  .  .  Even 
When  ouT  troops  get  across  the  river,  they  are 
nowhere  .  .  We  are  undertaking  the  Impos- 
sible but  I  shall  keep  it  to  myself  .  .  .How- 
ever mv  staff  and  regimental  and  battalion 
commanders  are  no  fools."  „, +,„ 

Fred  Walker  knew  the  ghastly  odds  of  try- 
ing to  cross  unfordable  rivers.  He  was  a  bat- 
ialion  commander  on  July  15.  1918  m  the 
nu  owl  Bat  lie  of  the  Marne  River.  He  made 
^  piece  of  history  when  he  took  1.200  men  m 
good  defensive  positions  and  turned  back, 
confused  disorganized  and  slaughtered,  10.- 
000  Germans  who  attempted  to  attack  across 
a  swift  deep  and  unlordable  Marne. 
He  knew  a  bit  about  rivers.  And  men  who 

'^'buI  on  Jan.  20.  1944.  the  soldier  taking 
orders  wrote  in  his  diary  ...  "I  do  not  know 
o^a  single  case  In  military  history  where  an 
auemp?  like  this,  has  succeeded  "  and  then 
seLt  his  men  on  the  impossible  mission.  Next 
day.  his  diary  noted: 

•The  attack  last  night  was  a  failure  .  .  • 
once  more.  Gen.  Walker  went  back  to  high 
command  and  militarily  P^ote^tedihe  un 
acceptable  strategy.  He  wrote:  But  he  was 
impatient.  In  a  determined  mood  and  In- 
sisted upon  attack  before  noon.  I  felt  like 
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saying  that  battles  are  not  won  by  wishing. 
wS^gnorlng  the  facts,  but  this  was  no 
place  to  court  Insubordination  .  .  ■  The  stti 
p  dity  of  some  higher  commanders  seena  to 
be  profound.  I  agree  with  Gen.  Harmon  that 
•Thele  are  times  when  the  high  command  is 

""p?nllly  very'pamfully  to  Gen.  Walker,  his 
mSsTgeVt^Voss.  A  third  0^"^°  ^^^f^ 
to  ford  the  river  was  cance  ed.  He  stood  m 
the  Shadow  of  insubordination;  hf  f««i"^«* 
"insulting  remarks."  but  he  P^^^f^^'^.^^n,,™ 
War  is  an  indefinable,  strange  and  leveUng 
son  of  thing  -niere  are  individual  and  group 
laorS  that'make  for  dratna.  even  pages  of 

""pootnote  to  this  story  Is  almost  what  you 

didn't  make  military  sense  to  him 

r,en  Mark  Clark  wanted  to  capture  Rome 
an?rlde  triumphantly  In  ahead  of  American 
troops.  But  his  plan  w^as  ^-rong-^na  Gen. 
Walker  told  Clark's  staff  Just  that. 

That  time  they  listened,  and  permitted 
Gen  walkers  36t'h  to  crawl  an  Irnprobame 
mountain    trail    the   Nazis   thought   no   one 

srt^er^l^^^"^i^re1lL^1aUed^^tur. 
■•Tnl  Rom":  wis  seized,  the  back  was  broken^ 

-!^    -^na  Ge^.  C^lark'hTdtlsry.  F^m 
there  it  was  all  downhill. 


MYSTIC  ORAL  SCHOOL 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  25,  1969 

Mr  ST  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  well- 
kn^wn  Mystic  Oral  School,  located  m  my 
Sgresl'nal  district  at  Mystic^  Ccirm 
ic  this  vear  observing  the  lOOtn  anmvei 
saJ^of^i  existence.  It  was  founded  ui 
S  by  Jonathan  Whipple,  who  devel- 
oped the  oral  method  of  teaching  the  deaf 
'^'oTSZ^^r9.  1969.  the  Mystic  Oral 

fi^^tf  fpP^1-S  ^fJS^  wSe 
Sfu  as  a  memorial  to  its  founder.  I  had 
?he  honor  of  dedicating  this  beautii^ 
building  which  will  house  some  70  deaf 
chUdren  and  will  also  Pro^^de  addiUonal 
space  for  teachers,  the  ff  0°  ,.^^"'^^- 
t  ration   and  recreational  facilities, 
''under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of 
an  editorial  from  the  Hartford  Courant 
of  Sov-ember  13  and  my  address  at  the 
Sedicat'rof  Whipple  Hall  on  Novem- 
ber  9 ' 

MYSTIC    OR.*L   GIVES    A    CENTURY    OF    SERVICE 

*  SO  many  programs  are  either  planned  or 
„.»n  under  way  to  give  opportunities  for  ed- 
ucation and  noCaf  lives  to  afflicted  Children 
that  we  tend  to  forget  former  attitudes 
which  relegated  them  to  meaningless  exis  - 
Lees  But  such  was  the  case  generally 
!npakine  when  Mystic  Oral  School  opened 
us  dooil'to  he  ha^d  of  hearing  In  1869.  For 
many  y^ars  after  Jonathan  Whipple  founded 
Te  inltltution  where  he  developed  the  oral 
meth^  of  teaching  the  deaf  to  communl- 
^te  the  place  w^  in  the  same  category 
with  state^ospltals:  Most  people  would 
rather   die  than   be   admitted. 

Yet  while  the  average  citizen  was  un- 
leined  c'^o-ernlng  the  P-^l^n^and  poss^; 
bllltles    for   correcting   their    affliction,    the 


deaf  already  were   benefiting  from  medlc^ 
?e^Uh  ^e  Hartford  School  for  the  Deal 
accepted  Its  first  students  o°  ^prll  15^  1817 
to   become   the   first   school   in   the   uniiea 
S^ta^err  receive  a  governmental  approprla- 
tion  for  other  than  a  regular  schooi_But^Jt 
and   two   other   institutions   which   fouowea 
at  New  York  City  and  Boston  used  the  man- 
ual, or   sign  language,  technique  _  ^ 
It   was    not    until    1866    that    the    Clarke 
SchooT"  Northampton  Ma^    ^-^J^.^P^^ 
ent  Lexington  School  for  the  De^f  ^t  New 
York  City  began  encouraging  the  deal   ana 
lumb  to  try  to  speak  and  to  read  lips.  Many 
educators  believed  that  the  noticeable   fin- 

krt?:rfrrSe^res\^f^re?r^^^ 

ESHtrmlnura^d^^TormTth^t 
ItTnow  rec^nlzed  that  each  technique 
has  its  place  d'epenchng  -pon  the  amount 
of  disability  and  the  psychological  make-up 
of  the  afflicted  person. 

MvstlcOral   School  began  Its  century  of 
he^D  to  the  hard  of  hearing  by  implement  ng 
J^L^athan'  Whipple's     P'o-enng^    teaching 
Etvle   The  ensuing  years  have  proMded  sen 
'st'iv^  mechanisms  to  allow  n^any  dea    per- 
sons to  hear  while  they  also  If^^  to  si«ak^ 
The  remarkable  results  "^^^ofK  the  schools 
students   have   been  demonstrated   on    te^e 
vision  and  at  seminars.  Many  g°  °°  to  col 
i»«.  where  thev  do  as  well   or  better  than 
th^lr  c^^mat^s  and  excel  in  their  chosen 

*^^A 'new    classroom   building  was  dedicated 

rhildren    Chances   are   excellent   that   many 

ofthemw.ll  graduate  -o^^i'^^^/l^Zf'^Z 
nicatlne  with  both  the  deaf  and  those  wno 
hear  ?har  nobody  will  know  the  difference. 


A  CENTURY  OF  ACCOIstPHSHMENT  IN 
EDUCATION   FOR  DEAF  CHILDREN 

lArtdress    bv    Congressman    Wh-I-Iam    L.    St. 
'^NOE  at^he  Myftic  Oral  School  dedlcauon 
Sunday.   Nov.    9.    1969.    3:30    p  m.,    Mxstic. 
Conn.)  ,         .       . 

nr  Owslev  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  teachers,  parents  and  friends  of  the 
MvsWro-l  Schoof:  It  IS  exa^tl,-  one^un- 
dred  vears  since  young  William  S.  ix>wn 
me  of  Wilmington.  Delaware,  was  admuted 
^  the  fim  pupil  of  the  Whipple  Home  School 
ft  LedS  Connecticut.  Master  Downing 
was  inslruc  ed  bv  Zerah  C.  Whipple.  grand- 
Ton  orthe  founder  of  the  school  and  inven  or 
m  this  country  of  the  Oral  Method  of  in- 
structing the  deaf.  Jonathan  Whipple^ 

Tn  the  one  hundred  vears  since  that  .ery 
m^est  be^nnlng.  the  Mystic  Oral  School 
forthe  Deaf  has  compiled  a  most  impressne 
record  o?accomplishmentS.  Most  l-npressUe 
of  all  perhaps,  is  the  fine  new  facility  known 
^  Whipple  Hall  which  we  are  dedicating  here 
?^av  in  honor  of  the  Whipples.  It  is  a  hand- 
^s^  J  structure,  and  I  ^^now  It  w.U  be  a  use- 
ful one  in  the  years  to  come^  l^-"^J";°b"e  t^ 
be  here  with  you  today  r,nd  to  be  ..bie  to 
take  part  in  these  ceremonies 

Although  the  school  was  first^""^^^^,^ 
the  Whipples  in  1869.  it  was  not  "nt..  three 
vears  later   In  1872.  that  a  bill  was  passed  by 
he  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  to  pro^ 
vide  the  first  State  aid  to  the  ^chooi^Thl^ 
aisfstance    in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
t^vemy-five  dollars  annually  for  each  ind  - 
felt  student,  was  l:ke  the  school  itself  quite 
m^^t    But.  hke  the  school,  the  Stated  in- 
Te^^sTand  degree  of  asslstanc^  have  grown  in 
the  last  century.  1  understand  that  the  State 
h^   contributed   about   thjee-qtiarte;^^  ^  ^ 
xniUlon  dollars  to  help  make  «,hlpPle  HaU  « 
realltv    This  is  a  noteworthy  demonstration 
^Ihe"  Site's  interest  in  the  ed-auon  and 
Its  concern  for  the  welfare  of  all  o.  As  resi 
dents,  particularly  the  deaf. 
It  is  difficult  tor  a  hearing  person  to  un 

..I 
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derstand  the  special  problems,  the  seemingly 
Insurmountable  obetacles,  which  often  con- 
front the  deaf  or  hard-of-hearing  child 
Deafness  Is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
socially  Isolating  of  all  physical  handicaps, 
since  loss  of  hearing  interferes  directly  with 
communication.  Helen  Keller  described  this 
feeling  of  isolation  In  her  book  Midstream: 
"Ours  Is  not  the  silence  that  soothes  the 
weary  senses. 

"It  is  an  Inhuman  silence  which  severs  and 
estranges,  it  is  a  silence  which  isolates 
cruelly  and  completely  Hearing  is  the  deep- 
est, mo6t  humanlBlng  philosophical  sense 
man  possesses." 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  able  from  an 
early  age  to  express  ourselves  easily  in  words, 
can  only  begin  to  comprehend  the  deaf 
child's  habitual  frustration  when  we  try  to 
communicate  In  a  foreign  land,  and  find  even 
the  simplest  phrases  misunderstood. 

Possibly  no  disability  exerts  so  much  Im- 
pact on  so  many  aspects  of  a  child's  develop- 
ment as  does  an  early,  severe  hearing  impair- 
ment. Intelligence,  language,  oral  communl- 
cation,  school  achievement,  general  adjust- 
ment, and  the  ability  to  relate,  tend  to  be 
adversely  .iffected  But  such  tendencies  are 
no  real  measure  of  a  child's  potential  or  hu- 
man worth.  Therefore.  It  Is  to  society's  as 
well  as  his  own,  advantage  that  the  child  be 
provided  with  the  most  skilled  Instruction 
that  educaWan  can  devise 

This  is  what  the  Mystic  Oral  School  Is 
doing— providing  the  most  .skilled  instruc- 
tion that  education  and  research  can  devise 
Back  In  1910.  Dr.  Clara  M'Gulgan.  then  the 
superintendent  of  the  Mystic  Oral  School, 
•■stated  \ts  threefold  aim  as  follows: 

"Plrst  to  provide  a  place  where  deaf  chil- 
dren may  be  taught  to  speak  and  read  the 
lips  so  they  can  communicate  with  hearing 
people,  thus  br'nglni?  them  in  close  relation 
to  normal  members  of  society:  second  to  give 
them  a  Rood  common  school  education  and 
to  train  them  In  .some  handicraft  bv  which 
they  may  earn  their  living.  If  necessary  after 
they  leave  .school:  and  third,  to  preserve  the 
home  life,  .w  that  these  children,  who  are 
away  from  their  homes  during  most  of  the 
formative  period  of  their  lives,  may  not  miss 
the  family  love,  care  and  attenUon  usually 
provided  there.     .  " 

I  think  these  alms,  expounded  almost  sixty 
years  ago,  stand  up  very  well  for  the  school 
to  strive  for  even  In  our  own  day. 

This  dedication  today  Is  visible  proof  of 
What  a  good  conscientious  Job  the  State  of 
Connecticut  is  doing  In  educating  its  deaf 
young  people  and  has  been  doing  for  many 
mrs.  The  US.  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Oovernment,  however,  have  been  active  in 
recent  T,-ears  in  improving  educational  op- 
portunities for  the  deaf  on  a  broad  .scale 
Much  of  this  recent  activity  has  come  as  a 
result  of  a  report  Issued  In  1965  bv  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf.  This  report  told  the  Nation  bluntly 
that  we  were  not  doing  enough  to  realize  the 
potential  locked  In  many  of  our  deaf  chil- 
dren which  could  be  let  out  with  Just  a  little 
concerted  effort. 

Before  this  report  was  made.  It  had  been 
easy  to  assume  complacpntlv  that  Gallaudet 
College,  a  fine  liberal  arts  college  for  the 
deaf  in  Washington,  DC  ,  supported  by  Fed- 
eral funds  and  the  only  Institution  "of  its 
kind  In  'he  world,  answered  all  the  needs 
of  deaf  teenagers  for  higher  education.  This 
was  apparently  not  the  case,  however  be- 
cause Gallaudet  was  finding  out  that  It  had 
to  devote  a  whole  year  to  pre-college  work 
and  adjustment  for  all  but  16  percent  of  Its 
student  body.  Even  after  this  year,  many  of 
them  were  not  prepared,  especially  in  lan- 
guage and  English  composition  skills  to 
follow  a  regular  collie  course.  These  prob- 
lems were  occurring  because  a  substantial 
number  of  deaf  youngsters  were  not  being 
prepared  well  enough  In  high  school.  And 
for  many  deaf  teenagers  who  were  not  In- 
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terested  In  a  liberal  art«  education,  there  was 
no  Institution  they  could  go  to  In  order 
to  obtain  a  technical  or  scientific  education. 
The  1986  report  also  noted  that  not  enough 
had  been  done  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
education  offered  the  deaf  child.  There  had 
not  been  enough  research  Into  the  special 
needs  of  the  de&f  child  and  the  possible  ap- 
plications of  modem  audiovisual  and  other 
educational  techniques  to  teaching  the  deaf 
I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  today  that  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  action  has  been 
taken  by  Congress  to  remedy  some  of  these 
problems.  New  legislation  adopted  by  Con- 
gress has  made  possible  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  expansion  of  the  Captioned  Films  for 
the  Deaf  program,  and  creation  of  a  model 
high  school  for  the  deaf  to  test  new  tech- 
niques and  to  provide  adequate  secondary 
education 

The  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  has  been  established  at  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology  In  Rochester.  NY. 
When  It  U  fully  operational.  It  will  offer  post- 
secondary  technical  and  scientific  education, 
at  no  cost  to  some  600  deaf  students. 

The  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf 
was  authorized  In  1966.  The  legislation  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
this  facility,  run  by  Gallaudet  College  as  an 
extension  of  Its  preparatory  year,  to  serve 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  nearby  States, 
and  to  be  a  model  program  to  stimulate 
development  of  similar  programs  of  excel- 
lent secondary  education  for  the  deaf  In  this 
country  comparable  to  that  offered  the  hear- 
ing teenager.  The  lack  of  an  adequate  sec- 
ondary education  makes  not  only  college 
work  Impossible,  but  also  means  that  skilled 
technical  education  is  virtually  out  of  the 
question.  So  the  goal  of  this  high  school  will 
be  excellent  preparation  of  its  students,  and. 
In  addition.  It  will  serve  as  an  example,  to 
pioneer  new  methods  of  Instruction  which 
will  be  made  available  to  all  teachers  for  the 
deaf  through  the  U.a.  Office  of  Education 

The  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf  program 
was  first  established  in  1968  as  a  loan  service 
aimed  primarily  at  the  cultural  enrichment 
and  recreation  of  deaf  persons,  although  Its 
educational  Implications  were  apparent. 
Amendments  to  the  program  In  1962  and 
1965  broadened  It  Into  an  amazingly  flex- 
ible, productive  and  comprehensive  Instruc- 
tional media  program  for  the  deaf,  involving 
research  and  development,  production,  ac- 
quisition, distribution,  and  training  of 
teachers  to  use  media.  In  1967.  legislation  by 
Congress  was  passed  extending  these  benefits 
to  all  handicapped  children  requiring  spe- 
cial education. 

This  past  August,  the  Congress  completed 
action  on  a  bill  which  adds  a  further  dimen- 
sion to  the  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf 
program.  This  bill  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  In  the  Washington.  D.C. 
area  of  a  National  Center  on  Educational 
Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped. 
This  center,  when  operational,  will  provide  a 
comprehensive  program  of  activities  to  fa- 
cllltate  the  use  of  new  educational  tech- 
nology In  education  programs  for  handl- 
capf>ed  persons.  Including  designing  and 
developlns;,  and  adapting  Instructional  ma- 
terials. 

Just  last  year  Congress  passed  a  modest 
program  which  Is  full  of  potential  to  help  all 
handicapped  children,  the  deaf  Included. 
This  legislation,  the  Handicapped  Children's 
Early  Education  Assistance  Act.  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  most  rapid  learning  period 
comes  In  the  years  before  school  tradition- 
ally begins.  The  program  engendered  by  this 
bill  and  carried  on  by  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  should  do  much 
to  identify  handicapped  children  early  and 
to  help  give  them  a  better  start  toward  full, 
productive   lives. 

Theee  are  some  of  the  thlngps  the  Federal 
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Oovernment  and  the  Congreas  have  done  and 
are  doing  to  give  deaf  Americana  the  full 
opportunity  they  deeerve.  These  programs 
can  work  only  if  State  and  local  governments 
and  private  organisations  and  individuals 
make  them  work.  We  are  all  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  wiping  out  disability  as  a  barrier  to 
a  fuU  Ufe.  The  MjrsUc  Or«l  Bchoors  devotion 
to  this  cause  is  deep  and  abiding. 

The  value  of  the  contribution  you  make  la 
measureless.  The  first  hundred  years  and  Its 
accomplishments  are  now  history;  and  I 
know  that  with  thU  new  facility,  the  next 
hundred  years  will  be  full  of  challenges  and 
new  accomplishments— and  therefore  most 
rewarding  to  all  of  us  who  are  striving  to 
make  this  world  a  little  more  pleasant  for 
our  fellowmen  May  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  all  of  you  on  this  day  of 
dedication,  which  Is  as  much  a  day  to  stress 
the  dedication  of  th06e  of  you  who  work 
tirelessly  for  a  great  human  cause  as  it  is 
an  occasion  to  dedicate  this  beauUful  new 
building. 


PCC  COMMISSIONER  JOHNSON 
COMMENTS  ON  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENTS  SPEECH 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Com- 
missioner Nicholas  Johnson  of  the  Fed- 
eral Commimications  Commission  has 
been  an  ardent  and  outspoken  advocate 
of  greater  responsibility  in  broadcasting. 
His  efforts  to  convince  the  networks  and 
individual  broadcasters  of  the  great  need 
for  diversity  and  creativity  in  broadcast- 
ing not  only  predate  Vice  President 
Agnew's  insidious  attacks  on  the  net- 
works but  also  lack  the  blatant  partisan 
overtones  of  the  Vice  Presidents  re- 
marks. 

On  November  17.  Commissioner  John- 
son addressed  .students  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  in  his  hometown  of  Iowa  City. 
His  remarks  bear  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  us  all.  and  I  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleaguco,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Address   by    Hon.   Nicholas   Johnson 

It  Is  a  part  of  my  responsibility  as  an  PCC 
Commissioner  to  work  for  a  free  and  open 
television  system  that  will  operate  In  the 
public  Interest.  In  the  past  I  have  written 
of  the  dangers  of  censorship  by  the  large 
corporations  that  own  the  nation  s  broadcast 
facilities.  I  believe  my  responsibility  today 
requires  a  few  words  about  government 
censorship. 

Vice  President  Agnew's  Des  Moines  speech 
has  rocketed  Into  public  consciousness  many 
questions  about  the  significance  of  television 
In  our  society.  Such  dialogue  and  awareness 
could  be  quite  healthy. 

Unfortunately,  he  has  al.so  frightened  net- 
work executives  and  newsmen  in  ways  that 
may  cause  serious  and  permanent  harm  to 
Independent  Journalism  and  free  speech  In 
America. 

We  are  In  the  Vice  President's  debt  for 
bringing  the  Issue — and  the  tactics — into  the 
open.  It  has  not  always  been  so. 

In  1968  one  of  President  Nixon's  top  ad- 
visers said  ne  would  "love"  to  demand  more 
favorable  TV  coverage  of  candidate  Nixon  by 
privately  threatening  a  particular  network 
president.  He  never  did.  But  he  said  he 
wished  he  could  tell  the  network  executive. 
"If  we  are  elected  you  Just  might  find  your- 
self In  Washington  .  .  .  having  a  little  trouble 
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Now  President  Nixon  has  been  eiecvea.  a^ 
his  ^ce  Presldent>-and  other   Admlnlstra- 
M^r,    K^kesmen— are    demanding   raoie    fa.- 

tions  in   the  country    (as  well  as  P™8"^ 

Scarcely  on  the  Job  before  obtaining  tran 
sc"pt?of  televised  comments  of  which  the 
President  disapproves. 

Vice    President    Agnew    dimply    did    pun 
Ucly-before  a  nationwide,  three-network  au 
menc^what  corporate  and  8°'",^^^'  ° 
ficlals  have  been  doing  for  years  in  the  pri 
vaSo?  their   luncheon  clubs  and  paneled 
ffij«   Thev  calole  and  threaten  publishers 
°nd"ro™st?rl  in  an  effort  to  manage  news 

''"-fhTtlcTpresldent  was  speaking  to  the 
ine    vi<.^<:  principally 

American  people.  But  ne  *"°  i;  ,j  i^^s— 
castleatlng  the  three  network  presidents— 
as  am-  other  major  advertiser  n^lght-for 
televising  men  and  Ideas  thought  to  be  bad 
or  bu  iness.  Those  who  control  major  power 

^:St^^rra^rrigirrm-p^H 

American  public  opinion  to  their  own  ends- 
to  sell  Koods  or  elect  candidates.  , 

-Se  networks  are  aPPa'^^^"^  f^P^f^.l'" 
BO  alone  with  the  svstem.  repeating  govern- 
ment press  releases  during  the  early  evening 
news  spinning  their  cotton-candy  ^^^ertaln- 
ment  .-it  night,  and  merchandising  corporate 
products  w^th  an  unending  strewn  of  com- 
mercials.  Too   often   they   comply,  but   not 

^^wi'are  Indebted  to  those  television  news- 
n,en  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  combat 
^r  lost  their  jobs  in  controversy  1"  "'"der  to 
ptve  all  of  tis  occasional  glimpses  into  the 
power  ul  institutions  that  control  our  llv^. 
?Ve  need  not  agree  with  their  PO*?^*  °V^^^^: 
or  believe  them  to  have  performed  with  pro- 
?Lsionnl  perfection,  to  be  thankful  _-rhls 
century  hks  seen  the  chilling  effects  of  the 
controT  of  ma.s  media  by  other  "Directors 
orcommunicatlons"  enforcing  conformity 
of  views  and  one-party  systems  in  totali- 
tarian societies.  Their  leaders  also  depended 

on  "sllpnt  majorities."  

Unfortunatclv.  network  management  has 
not  always  provided  its  newsmen  the  sup- 
port thev  deserve.  Profits  have  often  won  out 
Lth?  public  interest  under  cotporat*  or 
eovernment  pressure  for  conformity.  We  will 
be  watching  carefully  the  networks'  response 
to  the  Vice  President's  assault.  It  does  not 
bode  well  that  network  newsmen  have  already 
had  their  comments  about  Vice  President 
Renews  speech  discouraged  by  management, 
and  that  the  networks  have  found  it  easier 
to  provide  live  coverage  from  the  moon  than 
from  the  Washington  Monument  last  Sat- 
urday dnrlne  the  largest  assemblage  in  the 
nation's  history. 

It  is  true  that  a  handful  of  men  control 
what  the  .'Vmerlcan  people  see  of  the  world 
through  their  television  screens  but  the  an- 
swer is  not  to  transfer  this  power  from  a 
handful  of  men  in  New  York  to  a  handful 
of  men  in  the  White  House.  The  answer  Is 
to  return  this  power  to  the  people. 

We  must  work,  not  for  less,  but  for  more: 
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opportunity  for  creative  ^^d  talentwl 
peoplVln  network-dominated  program  pro- 
duction; 

Audience   supported   stations; 

Funding  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  Surely  less  discussion^ le^  con- 
troversy.  less  relevant  comment  are  not  tne 

""TXrance  of  diverse  -}^:^J\'%}"^^: 
right  of  this  nation,  enshrined  in  the  free 

dom  of  speech  and  press  c^^u^  o^^^/J^ 
Amendment.  Dissent,  seemingly  ^Iv  slve  »" 
been  for  the  past  200  years  the  foundation 
of  our  nation's  great  strength. 
°  It^  heartenlni  that  FCC  Chairman  Burch 
has  called  for  more  "public  P'^^cipatlon  in 
broadcasting.  It  could  P'^j'^e  a  happy  end- 
ing to  what  might  otherwise  become  a 
tragedy  for  a  nation  dependent  upon  free 
speech  and  an  informed  citizenry. 


we  iiiuoi   v>>jii»,  ••">   —   --     . 
ClMnens  commentary  presenting  all  points 
of   view; 


V  it-  w  . 

Locally-owned  stations  instead  of  monop- 
olv  ownership: 

Public  participation  in  the  FCC's  license 

renewals; 
Locally-ori-inated  public  service  program- 

"^Rl^ght  of  access  to  the  mass  media  by  all 
Americans; 


WHERE  DOES  THIS  HERO  REST? 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1969 
Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  too 
long  ago  a  young  black  American  named 
WiUiam  Terry  volunteered  to  serve  m 
the  U.S.  Army.  Proudly  he  assumed  the 
uniform  of  his  country,  and  wilhngly  took 
his  training  and  was  sent  to  Vietnam 

Private  First  Class  Terry  wore  his  uni- 
form proudly,  even  though  it  may  have 
been  woven  by  a  company  which  woiUd 
not  have  hired  or  promoted  him.  And  he 
fought  for  his  country,  even  though  he 
and  24  million  of  his  countrymen  were 
denied  the  rights  due  to  them  as    ull- 
fledged  American  citizens.  And.  not  long 
afterwards.   Private   First   Cla^   Terry^ 
only  20  years  old.  gave  his  life  to  his 
country-killed  in  action  inf  f«f«^°L^ 
povemment   that   renounced   the   s^e 
freedoms  he  was  told  he  was  fighting  for^ 
Sf  Terry  did  not  think  of  the  slave 
ships,  the  auction  blocks.  Jim  Crow,  or 
Judge  Lynch.  He  did  not  allow  himself 
?o  be  swayed  by  those  who  would  d^fj^ 
the  dreams  of  himself  and  his  fellows,  by 
those  who  would  segregate  his  schools 
sSate  his  jobs,  hurt  threats,  or  even 
bombs    at    his    doorways.    Instead     he 
thought  only  of  what  he  conceived  to  be 
his  duty  to  his  country.  He  fougM  /or 
what  he  thought  right,  and  he  died  for  it^ 
And    then,    in    a    Government-issue 
coffin,  he  came  home  to  his  family— m 
Birmingham.  Ala.  ,,  =„ 

His  family  asked  that  he  be  buned  in 
Birmingham,  in  a  place  caUed  the  Elm - 
S  Semetery.  But  the  Elmwood  Ceme- 
tery^said  no.  only  white  people  could  be 
burii  there.  So.  because  he  was  black. 
Bill  Terry  was  buried  in  another  ceme- 
fery  outside  of  Birmingham,  where  only 
Sac^  were  interred.  And  he  wa^  buned 
in  an  unmarked  grave. 

Just  as  it  is  a  source  of  Pnde  to  rela- 
tives of  others  who  he  with  hun  that  he 
s  there,  so  it  is  a  source  of  shame  to  our 
country  that  he  was  forced  to  he  there. 
Xt  was  he  to  America,  even  m  death? 
What  was  his  family  to  America?  And 
now.  what  is  America  to  them? 

in  recent  days  we  have  heard  much 
of  patriotism  and  our  country^  Many 
speeches  have  been  dehvered.  With  all 
those  flags  flapping  in  the  breeze.  I  won- 
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der  whether  all  those  speakers  included 
Bill  Terry  in  their  thoughts.  Did  they 
count  him  In?  Did  they  care? 

Maybe  BiU  Terry  even  heard  them, 
there  in  that  place  where  he  rests. 

SIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1969 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 28.  1969.  1  day  before  his  47th 
birthday.  Edward  Banks  died.  Ed  and 
Eloise  Banks,  his  devoted  wife,  were  warm 
personal  friends  of  my  wife  and  me.  We 
shall  miss  him. 

Ed  Banks  was  a  striking  man.  A  taU. 
handsome  black  man.  with  iron  gray 
hair  and  a  Yorkshire  accent,  he  attracted 
attention  in  almost  every  crowd.  His 
ready  wit.  sense  of  humor,  and  lively  in- 
terest in  every  phase  of  American  life 
made  him  a  delightful  person  and  a 
worthwhile  citizen. 

Ed  Banks  had  a  distinguished  record 
during  World  War  II  as  an  employee  of 
the  International  Red  Cross.  It  was  after 
this  that  he  migrated  from  his  native 
England  to  the  United  States  and  mar- 
ried Eloise.  They  came  to  Arizona  in  the 
early    1950's    and    bought    the    Arizona 
Tribune,  a  paper  which  had  the  black 
population   of   the  Phoenix   area   as   its 
constituency.  The  paper  improved  both  in 
quality  and  in  influence  imder  the  exper- 
tise  and  hard  work  of   Ed  and   Eloise 
Banks.  It  is  today  a  steady  articulate 
voice  of  the  people  it  serves. 

Ed  Banks  was  a  community  leader  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  loyal  to 
his  race,  but  also  loyal  to  his  community. 
Racial  relations  in  Phoenix  have  been 
°^ood  because  of  the  work  of  Ed  Banks 
and  other  like-thinking  people  of  both 

races.  . 

Ver>-  few  men  have  ever  had  a  tribute 
equal  to  the  one  Eloise  Banks  paid  Ed 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Arizona  Tribune 
of  October  30.  1969.  The  editorial  follows: 
Sights  and  Sounds 
( By  Eloise  Banks  i 
You  and  your   wisdom   and   laughter  The 
silence  falls  "from  each  rafter;   No  cup  of  tea 
at  four     five    or    seven  Calendar    days    plus 
eleven   Pane.  pain.  \*Tithing  Inside  yet  calm- 
ness and  Outside  you  kept  laughter  despite 
short  breath,  and  the  nearness  of  death. 

What  makes  a  Ufe?  Some  love  and  some 
strife''  What  makes  a  wife?  Some  joy  and 
.ome  fire.  What  makes  a  man?  Live,  love  and 
be  life?  Some  love.  fire,  strife.  Joy  and  a  de- 
voted wife. 

The  pillow  is  empty-your  place  is  bare 
Far  lies  the  book  and  the  hollow  chair.  Your 
t»ilv  schedule  and  msigazines  fall  ...  in 
heaps  near  your  comb  and  I  stare  .  When 
did  he  stop  living?  was  it  so  bnef-t*eUe 
years  A  dozen-twelve.  Twelve  equals  six 
pairs,  a  pair  is  a  double. 

^  our  love  equals  12x12.  That  is  a  .ovet  me 
and  a  double  time  of  two  i>ersons  whose  Ini- 
tials said  EBEB  be  be  never  ebb  ebb  be 
be-t^^We  IS  double  six-double  time-<iou. 
ble  love  double  E  double  B 
EEBB  Eloise 
Edward 

BANKS-where  its  reser.-^<i^ 
Farewell  to  the  man  who  left  the  misty 
land    o7  Yorkshire    moor^Who   heard    the 
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whirl  of  destiny  and  met  with  scores — Of 
men  from  far  and  near — to  meet,  talk,  learn 
and  ascertain — That  manner  of  man  he  would 
become  and  let  spirits  soar — To  catch  the 
sight  of  time  beyond  the  span  of  yesterday. 
His  time  win  never  end — his  day  will  never 
darken  .  .  .  malL..taln — The  hope  and  courage 
he  always  gave— Death  never  lowers — A  giant 
among  the  thousands  of  men  who  pass  as 
boors — Farewell— here's  a  cheerio  for  the  Man 
from  Yorkshire  He  said  they  were  too  tough 
for  someone  called  a  Hitler  or  something 
called  Pear.  .  .  . 

Here's  to  the  British  Square — the  victory 
goes  to  the  last  man  down  .  .  .  the  one  who 
leaves  silently  .  .  .  with  courage  and  be- 
queaths a  pattern  of  unassailable  fortitude 
to  his  wife  .  .  .  never  his  defeats — only  the 
wins. 

We  planned  a  birthday  party.  We  had 
planned  23  other  birthday  celebrations  be- 
cause my  husband  and  I  like  to  enjoy  the  zest 
of  living.  We  looked  forward  to  each  birthday 
with  almost  childish  anticipation  because  he 
often  compared  me  to  his  little  dear  or  a 
little  woman  who  had  great  Intelligence  but 
often  could  not  hide  some  bit  of  meanness 
or  glee 

We  had  planned  a  birthday  party.  We  had 
planned  23  other  birthday  celebrations  be- 
cause Edward  and  I  preferred  to  grow  older 
with  mejriment.  Each  birthday  occurred 
faster  than  we  realized.  Twelve  years  flash  by 
with  moonthrust  propulsion  We  wanted  to 
encompass  our  years  with  an  Insulation  of 
happy  memories. 

We  had  planned  a  birthday  party.  We  had 
planned  23  other  birthday  festlvltlee  because 
my  Teddy  and  I  were  fortunate  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  many  loyal  and  party  condi- 
tioned friends  They  enjoyed  attending  par- 
ties and  we  enjoyed  hosting  parties 

We  planned  a  birthday  party.  We  had 
planned  23  other  birthday  celebrations  be- 
cause my  husband  and  I  felt  that  our  happi- 
ness was  deep,  big  and  wide  enough  to  share 
with  many  wonderful  friends 

We  planned  a  birthday  piirty  .  .  tumor- 
row  never  came  for  the  birthday  planner. 
Mr.  Edward  Banks  and  his  wife  cordially  in- 
vite you  to  attend  the  late  birthday  celebra- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Edward  Banks  Invites  you  to  attend 
the  late  birthday  of  her  beloved  husband, 
Edward,  better  known  as  Teddy  or  Sir  Ed- 
ward, who  was  born  October  29,  1922.  The 
usual  celebration  was  canceled  because  of  an 
early  and  unseen  guest.  Death  answered  the 
previous  invitation  .  ,  .  there  was  no  time 
to  R.s  V  P 

The  celebration -will  be  held  at  a  later  date. 
His  birthday  never  came — he  invited  the 
early  visitor  .-X  day  too  siKjn  RIP  October 
28.  1969  Toast  the  day— Break  the  glass — 
Drink  the  wine 

There  will  be  many  more  sights  and  sounds 
In  my  life  .  but  none  can  ever  replace  or 
erase  the  .sights  and  sounds  brought  Into  my 
he.irt  and  my  head  and  my  soul  by  the  Baron. 
That  name  was  our  private  one.  He  simply 
called  me  Baronesa  or  Little  Bear  We  planned 
a  birthday  p:u-ty     .  .  me  and  the  Baron 
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visions,  It  Is  well  to  keep  In  mind  the 
contributions  of  Wisconsin's  agricul- 
tural producers.  Soutlieastern  Wisconsin 
farms  have  helped  to  keep  Wisconsin 
first  in  these  categories:  number  of  dairy 
cows,  com  silage  production,  hay,  pro- 
duction of  miJk,  production  of  milkfat, 
production  of  cheese,  Eicreage  devoted 
to  commercial  vegetables  for  processing, 
and  production  of  commercial  beets, 
sweet  com,  and  peas  for  processing. 

In  1968,  dairy  farms  in  southeastem 
Wisconsin  contained  an  average  of  40 
milk  cows.  They  required  an  average  of 
4,560  man-hours  to  operate,  of  which 
4,000  was  contributed  by  the  owner  and 
his  family.  They  averaged  $111,610  in 
total  capital,  of  which  $71,190  went  for 
land  and  buildings,  $17,770  for  machin- 
ery and  equipment,  $16,100  for  live- 
stock, and  $6,550  for  crops.  Gross  farm 
income  averaged  $27,502,  of  which  $14,- 
018  went  for  farm  operating  expenses, 
leaving  $13,484  as  return  to  operator  for 
labor  and  management,  and  total  capi- 
tal. If  we  assume  a  6- percent  return  on 
his  investment — $6,696 — this  leaves  $6,- 
788  as  the  net  return  to  the  farmer  and 
his  family  for  their  labor,  or  $1.70  per 
hour. 

And  while  Ninth  District  housewives, 
like  housewives  everj-where,  frequently 
express  dismay  at  the  rising  dollar-and- 
cent  increases  in  food  prices,  1969  fig- 
ures indicate  that  after-tax  income 
spent  for  groceries  has  declined,  since 
1960,  from  20  to  16.5  percent,  the  lowest 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  approach  the 
laden  tables  of  Thanksgiving  Day.  we 
might  well  pause  to  give  thanks  to  the 
efficient  producers  and  distributors  of 
America's  food. 
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To  be  with  silence  Is  to  be  with  God — for 
In  the  hearts  and  minds  and  on  the  lips  of 
men  were  fervent  prayers  for  the  soul  of 
our  departed  President. 

■yet  diu-lng  these  trying  hours.  I  cannot 
help  but  think  of  the  words  of  the  poet, 
Robert  Prost.  a  great  favorite  of  our  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy.  Robert  Prost  on  his 
80th  birthday  made  this  statement:  "Dfjeplte 
oiu-  fears  and  worries,  and  they  are  very  real 
to  all  of  us.  life  continues — It  goes  on." 

Life  has  gone  on  for  all  of  us,  but  be- 
cause John  F.  Kennedy  lived,  the  qual- 
ity of  that  life  has  changed.  In  the  6 
years  since  November  22.  1963,  the  Na- 
tion has  accomplished  and  fulfilled  a 
great  many  of  the  programs  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  pror>osed. 

I  will  remember  Jack  Kennedy  not 
only  for  the  policies  he  gave  to  the  Na- 
tion, but  more  for  the  hopes,  the 
thoughts,  and  the  ideals  he  gave  to  all 
Americans. 

One  of  his  greatest  gifts  was  the  spirit 
of  adventure  and  dedication  with  which 
he  attacked  problems  and  sought  solu- 
tions. With  him  there  was  a  feeling  that 
all  things  were  possible  as  long  as  each 
man  did  his  part. 

His  ideas  were  superb;  even  after  his 
death  they  led  to  progress  on  many 
fronts,  but  his  ideals  were  even  greater — 
they  created  an  aura  of  hope  and  a  spirit 
of  willingness  to  overcome  all  obstacles 
and  every  evil. 

John  P.  Kennedy  did  not  live  to  ac- 
complish all  he  would  have  done.  But 
because  he  inspired  the  Nation,  and  gave 
It  confidence,  much  of  what  he  hoped 
for  has  become  reality.  For  6  years,  his 
ideals  and  his  spirit  have  moved  the 
country  in  the  direction  to  which  he 
pointed. 

Life  goes  on:  we  are  saddened  at  his 
death,  but  we  are  grateful  that  he  lived. 


JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY  LATE 
A  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


WISCONSIN— STILL  AMERICA'S 
DAIRYLAND 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCXJNSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  25.  1969 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  rapidly  growing  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Wisconsin,  where 
farms  continue  to  give  way  to  suburban 
residences,  industrial  parks,  and  subdi- 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  24,  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  6  years  ago  last  Saturday.  I 
lost  a  dear  and  close  friend.  The  loss  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  a  great 
shock  to  the  Nation. 

Six  years  ago.  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  said: 

Words  are  certainly  meaningless  tools  of 
expression  when  one  tries  to  fumble  for  the 
proper  phrase  to  convey  deep  sentiment 
What  can  one  do  at  a  time  like  this  except 
to  pray  for  the  assistance  of  the  Lord  for  the 
soul  of  John  P.  Kennedy  and  pray  for  the 
strengthening  of  our  country,  and  offer 
prayers  that  will  bring  solace  to  the  members 
of  the  bereaved  Kennedy  family. 

Like  all  of  you.  I  mourn  the  passing  of  a 
dear  friend,  a  friend  whom  I  have  known 
since  the  first  day  he  entered  into  the  public 
life  of  this  Nation. 

It  Is  less  than  2  weeks  ago  that  this  great 
Nation  Of  ours  was  rent  by  remorse  and 
silence  In  the  deltas  and  the  cane  breaks. 
In  the  prairies  of  the  West.  In  the  tenements 
of  the  East,  the  Nation  was  shocked  and 
silenced. 


CONGRESSMAN  WAYNE  HAYS 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24,  1969 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
compliment  and  commend  my  very  able, 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  .South  Carolina  i  Mr.  Rtvers),  for 
arranging  the  verj'  fitting  tribute  to  our 
esteemed  and  admired  colleague  from 
Ohio,  the  Honorable  Wayne  Hays,  upon 
tlie  occasion  of  his  election  as  President 
of  the  Atlantic  Assembly  Parliamentary 
Union. 

I  also  want  to  join  the  many  colleagues 
who  have  expressed  their  pleasure  and 
felicitations  and  best  wishes  to  th"  very 
distinguished  sentleman  from  Ohio  for 
the  great,  unprecedented  honor  he  has 
received  in  being  named  for  the  second 
time  as  President  of  this  great  organi- 
zation of  parliamentarians  and  states- 
men. 

Wayi'e  Hays  is  a  valued  friend  and  an 
outstanding  leader  of  this  House  for 
many  years.  He  was  selected  to  head  this 
great  international  body  because, 
through  his  rare  talents,  expertise,  dedi- 
cation, and  meritorious  service,  he  has 
brilliantly    demonstrated    the   kind    of 
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strong  leadership,  guidance,  and  effec- 
tiveness which  the  Members  stand  for 
and  desire  to  exemplify. 

Mr.  Hays  is  particularly  fitted  by  rea- 
son of  his  long  service  in  the  fields  of 
foreign  relations  and  international  af- 
fairs, and  he  is  especially  endowed  by  his 
rich  exp)€rience.  and  his  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  the  high  purposes  of 
this  organization,  to  map  a  course  of  ac- 
tion and  a  program  that  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Members,  and  result 
in  a  united  front  on  the  great  issues  be- 
fore this  distinguished  body  which  may 
well  assure  security,  freedom,  and  peace 
for  the  world. 

I  wish  for  our  great  friend,  Wayne,  an- 
other outstanding  term  of  parliamentary 
ofHce.  and  even  greater  success.  If  that 
be  possible,  in  achieving  the  highest  goals 
of  NATO,  the  Assembly,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary' Union. 

We  know  that  Wayne  Hays  wUl  lead 
from  a  ix)sture  of  undersUnding,  exper- 
tise and  strength,  and  full  awareness  of 
the  concerns  which  affect  so  many  peo- 
ples these  days  in  the  world  community. 

May  he  and  his  colleagues  in  this  great 
work  be  very  successful  in  reaching  all 
their  goals. 


PROMPT  AND  EFFECTIVE  CONTROL 
OF  THE  INCREASING  DISSEMINA- 
TION OF  PORNOGRAPHIC  MA- 
TERIAL IS  IMPERATIVELY 
URGENT  FOR  THE  PARTICULAR 
PRESERVATION  OF  YOUTHFUL 
MORALS  AND  THE  WHOLE  STRUC- 
TURE OF  OUR  SOCIETY 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1969 


Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  commonly  agreed  there  are  few,  if 
any,  subjects  waiting  upon  congressional 
action  more  vitally  Important  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  than  the  control  and  elim- 
ination of  the  increasing  dissemination 
of  pornographic  and  salacious  material 
through  intersute  commerce  or  the 
mails. 

I,  and  a  great  many  other  Members, 
have  Introduced  legislative  proposals  de- 
signed to  effect  the  elimination  of  this 
growing  national  evil  and  on  October  9, 
last,  I  presented  a  statement  before  Sub- 
committee No.  3  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  in  support  of  my  bill,  H.R. 
5171,  and  .similar  bills  to  accomplish  this 
wholesome  purpose.  At  this  F>oint  I  would 
like  to  Include  the  statement  I  submitted 
to  the  committee.  It  follows: 
Statement  of  the  Hon.  Hakold  D.  Donohxte 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  first  express,  for  my- 
self nnd  I  am  sure  the  vast  majority  of  my 
constituents,  the  deepest  appreciation  to  you 
and  your  diligent  associates  for  scheduling 
and  holding  these  timely  hearings  on  a  sub- 
ject of  such  tremendous  national  significance 
to  the  preservation  of  a  wholesome  morality 
adxd  morale  among  the  people  of  this  country, 
particularly  our  young  people. 

Although  I  have  personally  Introduced  a 
bin,  HM.  5171,  that  Is  pending  before  your 
esteemed   committee,  designed   to   eliminate 
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the  increasing  dissemination  of  pornographic 
material,  especially  to  our  youth,  through 
interstate  commerce  or  the  mails,  let  me 
make  it  clear  that  my  primary  concern  and 
appeal  here  is  for  this  committee,  in  its  wis- 
dom, to  recommend  to  the  Congress  any  bill 
or  combination  of  bills  that  will  serve  to 
prevent  the  illicit  use  of  the  United  States 
malls  and  the  legitimate  avenues  of  inter- 
state commerce  as  instruments  by  which  un- 
scrupulous individuals  can  flood  our  people 
with  disgusting  and  undesired  solicitations 
for  the  sale  of  pornographic  and  salacious 
material,  which  too  often  is  either  directed  to 
or  falls  into  the  hands  of  young  people. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ped- 
dling of  this  smut  through  these  channels  of 
solicitation  carries  with  It  a  very  grave  dan- 
ger to  the  moral  structure  of  our  society. 

This  most  offensive  Invasion  of  our  na- 
tional mall  boxes  and  vicious  commercial 
assault  upon  the  moral  senses  of  our  people, 
particularly  the  young,  has  become  so  great 
and  so  bad  that  I,  and  I  am  sure  you  and 
all  other  Members  of  Congress,  have  received 
a  tremendous  number  of  written  protests 
against  this  evil.  I  am  sure  you  have  also 
been  stopped,  just  as  I  have  been,  on  the 
streete  of  your  home  district,  by  constitu- 
ents pleading  and  urging  for  sensible  re- 
striction and  control  of  this  immoral  disease 
that  threatens  to  destroy  us  if  appropriate 
measures  are  not  taken  to  cure  it. 

It.  therefore,  seems  clear  that  we  must  find 
appropriate  ways  and  means  to  strengthen 
the  laws  of  our  States  and  our  Nation,  in 
order  to  prevent  this  evil  disease  from  spread- 
ing its  infectious  poisons  any  deeper  into  the 
moral  fabric  of  this  country.  In  the  face  of 
this  legislative  effort,  you  may  hear  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  expression,  but  I  submit  that  there  are 
other  fundamental  rights  Involved  in  this 
mitter.  For  Instance,  the  right  of  a  peiBon 
not  to  have  his  privacy  invaded;  the  right, 
as  well  as  the  duty,  of  a  parent  to  shield  the 
child  from  what  the  parent  considers  evil; 
and  the  right  of  a  commtinlty  to  encourage 
the  maintenance  of  high  moral  standards. 

Admittedly,  this  Is  a  challenging  legisla- 
tive area  because  of  outstanding  court  de- 
cisions, but  the  instruments  and  channels 
th'ough  which  this  evil  is  spread  around  the 
country  are,  in  substantial  meastire,  subject 
to  pertinent  Federal  regulation  and  control. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  we  must,  that  we 
can,  and  that  we  cooperatively  will,  through 
the  leadership  of  this  committee,  find  the 
proper  legislative  step  that  will  lead  to  the 
eradication  of  what  has  become  one  of  the 
most  threatening  national  dangers  in  our 
whole  history. 

For  our  common  Inspiration  toward  ful- 
fillment of  this  imperative  legislative  duty, 
let  VIS  recall  the  wise  admonition  of  the 
father  of  our  country  and  first  president, 
Oeorge  Washington,  as  contained  in  these 
words    from   his   "farewell   address"— 

"Of  all  the  things  that  lead  to  political 
prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  Indls- 
pensible  supports." 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  our  fundamental 
legislative  obligations  is  to  try.  In  perttnent 
legislation  here,  to  encourage  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  life  for  all  our  citizens, 
most  particularly  for  the  young.  I  am  certain 
that  vou,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  your  distin- 
guished associates,  •wrtll  strive  diligently,  alter 
examination  of  all  the  evidence  placed  be- 
fore you,  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  a 
legislative  measure  that  will  serve  to  retain 
constitutional  privileges,  whUe  at  the  same 
time,  projecting  rigid  restrictions  and  control 
of  the  unholy  and  unbridled  dissemination  of 
salacious  and  pornographic  material  through 
interstate  commerce  and  the  United  States 
malls.  May  the  Almighty  grant  you  effective 
guidance  to  the  most  expedient  accomplish- 
ment of  your  vitally  important  legislative 
mission. 
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ALLEGED  ATROCITIES  BY  U.S. 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  reports  in  the  press  have  con- 
cerned the  alleged  massacres  of  a  large 
number  of  Vietnamese  civilians  by 
American  military  personnel. 

The  Army  armounced  yesterday  that 
an  Army  officer,  a  Lt.  William  L.  Galley, 
Jr.,  would  be  court-martialed  on  charges 
of  the  premeditated  murder  of  at  least 
109  men,  women,  and  children  on  or 
about  March  16,  1968,  in  the  village  of 
Songmy  in  Quangngai  Province  in  South 
Vietnam. 

According  to  an  article  in  todays  New 
York  Times,  surviving  villagers  of  Song- 
my claim  that  an  American  infantry  unit 
killed  567  unarmed  men.  women,  and 
children.  Furthermore,  in  the  same  ar- 
ticle it  is  held  that  an  initial  investiga- 
tion of  the  alleged  massacre  was  made 
in  March  of  1968,  concluding  that  no 
massacre  had  occurred. 

The  incident  is  now  under  a  rather 
more  detailed  investigation. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  reports 
contain  even  a  grain  of  truth,  we  have 
committed  very  grave  crimes  about 
which  we  must  find  the  whole  truth. 

We  are  told  that  we  are  fighting  only 
to  insure  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam will  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own 
future  through  free  elections.  Is  there 
any  justification  for  mass  murder  as  a 
means  to  this  end? 

We  are  told  that  a  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  could  mean  a  "bloodbath"  and  the 
murder  of  thousands  of  innocent  civil- 
ians. Yet  as  we  condemn  Vietcong  atroc- 
ities at  Hue  or  the  jxxssibllity  of  others 
following  U.S.  troop  withdrawal,  we  must 
equally  condemn  any  action  on  our  part, 
if  verified. 

When  somewhere  between  100  and  600 
innocent  people  are  Intentionally  gunned 
down  in  a  matter  of  hours,  can  we  with 
any  moral  conscience  accept  the  atrocity 
as  a  'natural  consequence  of  war?" 

One  of  the  charges  being  brought 
against  Lieutenant  Calley  is  the  murder 
of  a  2-year-old  child  "whose  name  and 
sex  is  unknown."  If,  as  has  been  reported, 
"orders"  were  to  destroy  the  village  and 
to  eliminate  all  Vietcong,  I  question  how 
a  2 -year-old  baby  can  be  identified  as  a 
member  of  a  political  party,  and  how 
moreover  a  2-year-old  baby  can  be  clas- 
sified as  anything  but  a  defenseless  hu- 
man being. 

The  transcript  of  an  interview  was 
printed  in  today's  Times,  which  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  It 
is  an  interview  conducted  by  Mike  Wal- 
lace of  CBS  News  with  Mr.  Paul  Meadlo, 
a  Vietnam  veteran  present  at  Songmy. 
Meadlo  was  asked  why  he  had  taken  part 
in  the  killings.  He  replied,  in  part: 

Because  I  felt  like  I  was  ordered  to  do  It 
...  at  the  time  I  felt  like  I  was  doing  the 
right  thing,  because  Uke  I  said  I  lost  buddies. 
I  lost  a  damn  good  buddy,  Bobby  Wilson,  and 
It  was  on  my  conscience.  So  after  I  done  it.  I 
felt  good,  but  later  on  that  day,  it  was  getting 
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to  me  .  .  ."  And  now,  a  year  and  a  half  later, 
Meadlo  says;  "I  still  dream  about  It  ...  I 
see  the  women,  and  children  In  my  sleep. 
Some  days  .  .  .  some  nlg^bts.  I  can't  even 
sleep    I   Just   lay   there    thinking  about   It. 

Meadlo  is  22  years  old.  He  lost  a  foot 
the  day  after  Songmy.  We  can  easily  say 
that  he  should  not  have  shot  civilians, 
but  we  all  bear  a  responsibility.  As  a  na- 
tion we  must  recognize  that  this  is  a 
serious  betrayal  of  our  ideals  and  every- 
thing we  have  said  we  are  fighting  for. 
The  most  thorough  possible  investigation 
by  the  military  and  the  Congress  is  im- 
perative. An  incident  such  as  the  allega- 
tion surrounding  Songmy  does  far  more 
to  destroy  our  name  around  the  world 
than  does  any  concern  over  loss  of  honor 
or  saved  faces.  We  cannot  escape  our  re- 
sponsibility, but  we  can  and  must  end  the 
war. 


AN  AMERICAN  NIGHTMARE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  thJ^'housb  of  representatives 
Tuesday.  November  25.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent revelations  about  possible  American 
massacres  of  Vietnam  civilians  raise  the 
most  serious  questions  about  the  conduct 
of  our  war  effort,  troop  discipline,  and 
perhaps  even  more  importantly,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  war  on  America  and  Ameri- 
cans. These  issues  were  put  into  sharp 
perspective  by  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial of  November  23,  1969,  and  an  ac- 
companying analysis  by  Anthony  Lewis 
which  I  strongly  commend  for  considera- 
tion by  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  The 
articles  are  inserted  herewith  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record: 

An   Amshic.^n   Nightmare 

Reports  of  the  deliberate,  methodical  kill- 
ing of  hundreds  of  civilians — men,  women 
and  children — by  American  troops  In  a  Viet- 
namese village  last  year  are  so  shocking,  so 
contrary  to  principles  for  which  this  country 
has  always  stood,  as  to  be  beyond  belief.  Yet 
the  evidence  mounts  dally  that  something 
horrible  did  take  place 

Congress  must  waste  no  time  In  launching 
a  thorough,  public  investigation  of  this  sor- 
did affair,  as  proposed  by  Senator  Goodell 
and  others.  The  fact  that  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Vletcong  have  been  guilty  of  bcir- 
barlc  conduct?  provides  no  excuse  for  any 
foot-dragging  or  cover-up  by  American  au- 
thorities. The  United  States  public  must 
know — and  face — the  long-suppressed  facts 
about  what  may  turn  out  to  have  been  one 
of  this  nation's  most  Ignoble  hours.  If  the 
reports  are  sustainied.  those  responsible  must 
be  brought  speedily  to  Justice.  It  must  be 
made  absolutely  clear  that  America  does  not 
condone  such  conduct,  war  or  no  war. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  should 
take  a  hard  look  at  other  aspects  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  In  Vietnam  that  have  long 
disturbed  many  Americans  and  foreign 
frlend.3.  The  face-to-face  shooting  of  civil- 
ians in  a  village  street  Ls  not  far  removed 
morally,  If  at  all.  from  the  indiscriminate 
shelling  or  bombing  of  civilians  from  a  dis- 
tance, as  happens  regularly  in  the  "free  flre 
zones   " 

More  than  two  years  ago,  three  respected 
American  civilian  volunteers  in  Vietnam  re- 
signed, calling  the  war  "an  overwhelming 
atrocity,"  They  cited  the  destruction  of  vil- 
lages and  the  deaths  of  "innocent  victims  of 
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United  States  bombing,  ttrmflng  snd  ■tell- 
ing," It  is  a  measure  of  the  moral  callous- 
ness engendered  by  this  maw  daatrucUon 
that  South  Vietnamese  offlclala  have  attrib- 
uted their  alowneas  in  inveatlgattng  tbe 
Songmy  incident  to  the  fact  that  reports  of 
heavy  civilian  casualties  have  become  routine. 

More  recently,  the  aborted  Oreen  Beret 
murder  trial  and  the  documented  story  by 
Daniel  Lang  of  the  kidnapping,  rape  and 
murder  of  a  Vietnamese  girl  by  an  American 
patrol  have  thrown  cruel  light  on  other 
aspects  of  a  war  that  h{is  become  an  Ameri- 
can nightmare. 

Recognizing  that  war  is  always  brutal  and 
ugly,  but  also  remembering  their  own 
shocked  disapproval  of  German  and  Japa- 
nese atrocities  in  World  War  II,  Americans 
must  face  up  frankly  to  what  has  become  a 
severe  test  of  conscience. 

What  Are  We  Doing  to  Ourselves? 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
London. — One  reason  given  by  President 
Nixon  for  keeping  American  troopw  In  Viet- 
nam until  BUI  unspecified  day  when  the 
Thleu-Ky  Government  can  carry  on  alone 
is  that,  otherwise.  "Our  allies  would  lose  con- 
fidence in  America,"  After  the  terrible  news 
of  this  past  week,  the  proposition  sounds 
like  mockery 

The  reports  of  mass  murder  by  American 
soldiers  have  been  devastating  in  their  ef- 
fect on  the  British,  long  our  closest  allies. 
Like  anyone  whose  trust  in  a  friend's  honor 
is  shadowed  by  doubt,  they  are  bewildered; 
they  meet  Americans  and  ask:  Why?  How? 
Even  before  this  week's  allegations,  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  was  probably  on 
balance  lessening  British  confidence  in  the 
United  States,  The  Government  gave  official 
support,  but  privately  many  Informed  Brit- 
ons expressed  their  urgent  wish  that  the 
United  States  get  out  of  Vietnam, 

Their  reason  was  not,  mainly,  sympathy 
for  the  Vietnamese;  It  was  concern  about 
the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  United  States. 
There  was  a  fear  that  disillusion  with  Viet- 
nam might  turn  us  to  isolation.  More  im- 
portant, there  was  anxiety  about  the  Impact 
of  the  war  on  American  society — the  brutali- 
zation  of  young  men.  the  bitter  division  of 
opinion,  the  signs  of  moral  obtuseness. 

Thus  the  affair  of  the  Green  BereU  was 
deeply  disturbing  to  British  civil  servants 
and  politicians.  They  were  not  surprised  at 
one  murder  in  a  war  What  shocked  them  was 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  quash  the 
prosecution  of  the  suspected  murderers  in 
the  interest  of  Intelligence  secrecy — and  the 
evident  American  public  approval  of  that 
decision, 

CORRtrPTINC    EFTECT 

It  was  the  sense  of  a  corrupting  effect  on 
the  American  character  that  changed  a  man 
as  devoted  to  the  United  States  as  Lord 
H^lech  from  a  supporter  to  a  resolute  critic 
of  US,  policy  in  Vietnam.  And  David  Har- 
lech speaks  from  hard  experience;  as  British 
Ambassador  and  friend  he  stood  close  to 
President  Kennedy  in  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis. 

Last  Sunday's  Observer  devoted  four  pages 
to  a  condensation  of  Daniel  Lang's  horrifying 
New  Yorker  article,  now  a  book,  on  how 
four  American  soldiers  on  patrol  kidnapped, 
raped  and  killed  a  Vietnamese  girl.  Even  at 
that  the  editors,  perhaps  making  clear  they 
were  not  anti-American,  said  their  purpose 
was  to  show  the  effect  of  war  "on  any  men 
and  any  country." 

And  then  came  the  stories  of  American 
soldiers  shooting  down  hundreds  of  unarmed 
old  men,  women  and  children  in  Songmy 
village.  In  London,  memories  of  the  Nazis 
were  inevitably  evoked,  Songmy  was  com- 
pared with  Lidice,  the  Czech  village  de- 
stroyed by  the  Germans  In  a  1942  reprisal. 
But  at  Lidice  the  Nazis  spared  the  women 
and  children. 
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Oos  of  tlM  most  awful  visual  images  of  the 
Naala  was  that  of  a  storm  trooper  leading  a 
child  who  oould  b*r«ly  walk  Into  the  gas 
chambers.  It  was  the  descrlpUon  of  the 
children  at  Songmy  that  was  most  heart- 
rending. 

Sgt  Michael  Bernhardt,  in  his  account, 
spoke  of  a  boy  three  or  four  years  old  hold- 
ing a  wounded  arm  while  blood  trickled  be- 
tween his  fingers  "He  Just  stood  there  with 
big  eyes  staring  around,  like  he  didn't  under- 
stand; he  didn't  believe  what  was  happen- 
ing. Then  the  captain's  radio  operator  put 
a  burst  of  M-16  fire  Into  him," 

Ronald  Haeberle.  the  photographer,  said 
he  saw  "two  small  children,  one  only  four 
or  five  years  old.  A  guy  with  an  M-16  rifle 
fired  at  the  first  boy.  The  older  boy  fell  over 
to  protect  him  .  .  .  then  they  fired  six  more 
shots  and  Just  let  them  He."" 

If  that  Is  even  partially  true,  how  can 
America  ever  be  the  same? 

And  even  then  the  British  friends  of  Amer- 
ica found  some  hope.  For  unlike  the  Ger- 
mans, they  said,  we  had  pointed  to  our  own 
sin;  it  had  taken  twenty  months,  and  the 
persistent  effort  of  Just  one  or  two  men,  but 
now  tlie  conscience  of  America  was  aroused 
and  the  guilty  would  surely  be  punished. 

PTJNISHMENT    NOT    SURE 

But  punishment  cannot  be  so  sure.  In  a 
guerrilla  war  with  objectives  unclear  to  those 
who  fight  it,  there  is  bound  to  be  moral  am- 
biguity When  a  President  takes  us  Into  war 
by  stealth,  when  he  orders  more  bombs 
dropped  on  a  small  agricultural  country  than 
fell  on  Europe  in  World  War  II,  will  the  law 
surely  overrule  an  ordinary  soldier's  plea  that 
he  was  only  following  orders  when  he  shot 
Civilians? 

An  Englishman  who  greatly  admires  the 
United  States  tried  last  night  to  articulate 
his  feelings  about  Vietnam.  Finally  he  said: 

"It  is  what  you  are  doing  to  yourselves 
that  matters." 


SENATOR    ROBERT    F.    KENNEDY'S 
MOVING  TRIBUTE  TO  HIS  FATHER 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  25,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  at  his  father's  fu- 
neral last  week,  read  an  eloquent  and 
moving  tribute  written  some  years  ago 
by  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  This 
statement,  a  testament  of  a  son's  abiding 
love  and  admiration,  makes  clear  how 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy  inspired  his  sons  to 
strive  for  excellence.  With  permission, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  put  this  tribute  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Text  of  Tribi-te  to  Joseph  Kennedt  Wrtt- 

TEN    BY    His    Son    Robert    and    Read    at 

Mass 

I  don't  believe  he  Is  without  faults.  But 
when  we  were  young,  perhaps  because  of  the 
strength  of  his  character  or  the  m.-issiv-eness 
of  his  personality,  they  were  unobserved  or 
at  least  unimportant.  When  we  grew  a  little 
older  we  realized  he  wasn't  perfect;  that  he 
had  made  mistakes,  but  by  that  time  we  real- 
ized everyone  did.  In  many,  many  ways,  to 
us  he  is  something  special. 

It  wasn't  Just  that  he  was  smarter  than 
anyone  else — although  I  thought  he  was. 
Time  after  time,  while  growing  up.  I  remem- 
ber listening  to  him  talk  with  an  Important 
figure  in  business,  the  theater  or  politics  and 
always  observing  that  he  was  the  dominant 
figure — that  he  knew  more,  that  he  expressed 
It  better. 
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When  I  was  with  the  Hoover  Commission, 
he  was  serving  as  a  member,  and  President 
Hoover  told  me,  "Your  father  Is  the  finest  of 
the  commissioners;  he  makes  the  greatest 
contribution." 


TOUCHED    HEABT    OF    PROBO-EMS 

His  Judgment  has  not  always  been  per- 
fect, but  somehow  he  almost  always  made 
sense.  He  seemed  to  be  able  to  touch  the 
heart  of  a  problem  and  to  look  at  things  a 
little  better  and  a  little  surer  than  anyone 
else.  .  . 

If  he  was  cleverer  or  wiser  than  others,  ne 
would  be  unusual.  But  then  perhaps  every- 
one's father  is  cleverer  and  wiser  than  any- 
one else.  But  what  he  meant  to  all  of  us 
went  far  beyond  that. 

He  has  called  on  the  best  that  was  In  us. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  half-trying. 
Whether  it  was  running  a  race  or  catching 
a  football,  competing  In  school— we  were  to 
try  And  we  were  to  try  harder  than  anyone 
else  We  might  not  be  the  best,  and  none  of  us 
were,  but  we  were  to  make  the  effort  to  be 
the  best.  "After  you  have  done  the  best  you 
can,"  he  used  to  say,  "the  hell  with  It." 

He  has  taken  such  an  active  interest  In 
what  we  were  doing.  He  was  not  a  remote 
figure  asking  for  periodic  reports  of  our  ac- 
tivities. When  we  played  touch  football  or 
baseball,  he  sat  on  the  front  porch  and 
watched.  He  left  important  discussions  with 
Franklin  Roosevelt  regarding  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  go  to  Choate 
School  in  Connecticut  because  my  brother 
Jack  was  In  difficulty. 

ATTENDED    FOOTBALL    GAMES 

If  we  were  racing  a  sailboat,  he  was  there 
in  his  cruiser.  One  time  we  did  badly.  He  felt 
it  was  because  we  were  not  paying  attention. 
There  was  absolute  silence  at  dinner  that 
evening.  ^     ,    . 

When  I  played  football  In  high  school,  he 
was  at  the  games;  when  I  was  questioning 
Jimmy  Hoffa.  he  was  following  the  hearings 
on  television;  when  I  wrote  a  book,  he  read 

the  script.  ..         .v. 

But  most  importantly,  he  has  been  there 
when  things  went  badly.  Our  opponents  be- 
came his  opponents,  our  problems  his  prob- 
lems although  he  was  careful  to  make  sure 
we  understood  that  his  enemies  were  not  to 
become  our  enemies. 

And  he  was  there  to  help.  In  bad  times  It 
has  been  he.  more  than  anyone  else,  who  has 
seen  the  bright  side.  "Call  up  Dad,  he  will  be 
cheerful,"  my  older  brother  used  to  say. 

The  greater  the  disaster,  the  brighter  he 
was,  the  more  support  he  gave.  I  remember 
he  even  found  something  of  comfort  on  how 
we  handled  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

And  so  It  has  been  this  interesting  com- 
bination—his demand  that  all  his  children 
strive  for  excellence— strive  for  it,  perhaps 
not  achieve  it.  but  continuously  strive  for  It, 
and— what  made  this  demand  tolerable  and 
in  fact  enjoyable— the  Interest  and  support 
we  felt  we  always  had  from  him. 

Of  course,  our  mother  was  the  stabilizing 
influence,  performing  aU  the  functions  that 
a  mother  can  for  her  children.  But  his  per- 
sonality was  so  strong,  his  Ideas  so  definite, 
his  views  and  outlook  so  determined,  that 
he  dominated  our  home  and  our  lives. 

What  It  really  all  adds  up  to  is  love— not 
love  as  It  is  described  with  such  facility  in 
popular  magazines,  but  the  kind  of  love  that 
18  affection  and  respect,  orders,  encourage- 
ment and  support. 

A    SOURCE    OF    STRENGTH 

He  loved  all  of  us— the  boys  in  a  very 
special  way.  Our  awareness  of  this  was  an 
incalculable  source  of  strength,  and  because 
real  love  is  something  unselfish  and  involves 
sacrifice  and  giving,  we  could  not  help  but 
profit  from  it 

His  feeling  for  us  was  not  of  the  devour- 
ing kind,  as  is  true  In  the  case  of  many 
strong  men.  He  did  not  visualize  himself  as 
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a  sun  around  which  satellites  would  circle, 
or  in  the  role  of  a  puppet  master.  He  wanted 
\is   not  himself,  to  be  the  focal  points. 

■This  man  with  such  a  strong  personality, 
with  definite  views  and  a  wUllngness  to  ex- 
press them  consciously  retreated  to  the  back- 
ground so  that  the  spotlight  would  be  on 
his  sons. 

After  the  nomination  In  Loe  Angeles,  to 
which  he  had  contributed  more  than  anyone 
other  than  John  Kennedy  himself  he  quietly 
left  the  city,  not  walUng  for  the  proud  mo- 
ment of  the  acceptance  speech.  He  watched 
It  on  television  in  New  York,  And  even  the 
day  after  the  election.  When  President  Ken- 
nedy acknowledged  his  victory  at  the  armory 
in  Hyannls  Port,  my  brother  had  to  use  all 
his  powers  of  persuasion  to  get  his  father  to 
accompany  him. 

It  wasn't  so  much  that  he  felt  he  was 
controversial  and  public  expression  of  his 
views  could  perhaps  adveresly  affect  all  of  us. 
Rather,  he  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  as  we 
began  our  careers,  we  were  known  as  Joe 
Kennedy's  sons. 

"Ambassador  Kennedy"s  son  has  become  a 
Navy  pilot."  "Joe  Kennedy's  son  Jack  is  a 
Congressman."  "Ambassador  Kennedy's  son 
Robert  has  become  a  newspaper  columnist. 
He  knew  if  he  insisted  on  remaining  in  the 
center  of  naUonal  affairs,  we  would  continue 
to  be  known  as  his  clilldren.  He  would  be 
the  dominating  figure,  the  personality,  the 
spokesman   for   the   family. 

And  in  how  many  other  families  have 
the  young  been  stultified?  Again  and  again, 
young  men  with  ability  and  talent  have 
been  kept  from  taking  their  places  in  the 
affairs  of  business  or  on  the  national  stage 
because  an  older  figure  refused  to  make 
room  and  insisted  on  the  glory  and  attention 
utnll  the  very  end. 

He  decided,  I  believe  consciously,  this 
would  not  happen  in  our  family.  The.  most 
important  thing  to  him  was  the  advance- 
ment of  his  children. 

His  sole  concern  was  to  contribute  to  that 
advancemeht.  After  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
he  decided  this  aim  could  best  be  accom- 
plished by  doing  what,  for  a  strong  figure, 
is  probably  the  most  difficult  thing  to  do— 
to  submerge  his  own  personaUty,  This  is 
what  he  did. 

I  can  say  that,  except  for  his  influence  and 
encouragement,  my  brother  Jack  might  not 
have  run  for  the  Senate  in  1952,  there  would 
have  been  much  less  likelihood  that  he  would 
have  received  the  Presidential  nomination  In 
1960  I  would  not  have  become  Attorney  Gen- 
eral,'and  my  brother  Teddy  wovUd  not  have 
run  for  the  Senate  in  1962. 

He  wanted  us  to  be  independent  In  the 
full  sense  of  the  term.  At  an  early  age  we 
were  sent  on  trips  of  our  own.  We  were  given 
tasks  of  responsibility.  We  embarked  on 
study  programs  under  teachers  or  political 
leaders  who  held  views  quite  different  from 

My  brother  Joe  went  to  Spain  in  the  civil 
war-  Jack  was  given  the  assignment  to  help 
the 'survivors  of  the  Athenia  Just  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  World  War  U:  I  went  to  Czecho- 
slovakia Just  after  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Communists. 
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needed  attention  There  were  people  who 
were  poor  and  who  needed  help;  mentally  111 
who  needed  assistance.  And  we  had  a  respon- 
slbllltv  to  them  and  to  the  country. 

Through  no  vU-tues  and  accomplishments 
of  our  own,  we  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  be  born  in  the  United  States  under  the 
most  comfortable  conditions.  We.  therefore, 
had  a  responsibility  to  others  who  were  less 
well  off. 

Business,  even  his  own  operations,  were  so 
seldom  discussed  at  home.  Despite  his  rather 
extensive  holdings,  none  of  us  was  encour- 
aged to  go  Into  business,  even  lor  the  purpose 
of  carrying  them  on  after  his  retirement.  He 
would  rather  have  been  happy  wnth  this,  but 
be  thought  we  should  discharge  our  respon- 
sibilities and  obligations  to  others  by  enter- 
ing goveriunent  and  jXDlltlcs. 

His  Interest  In  life  has  been  his  children— 
not  his  business,  not  his  accomplishments, 
not  his  friends,  but  his  children.  Any  lasting 
contributions  we  might  have  made  have  been 
in  a  large  part  due  to  the  effect  he  had  on 
our  lives. 

I  think  of  him  now  as  Tennyson  wrote  of 
Ulysses  in  his  old  age  In  a  poem  the  President 
liked  so  much: 

",  .  .  that  which  we  are,  we  are: 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  parts. 
Made  weak  bv  time  and  late,  but  strong  in 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 


STATUS     OF     WOMEN     IN     TEXAS: 
LET'S  NOT  WASTE  TALENT 


STUDIED  UNDER  LASKl 

Both  my  older  orothers  studied  under  Har- 
old Laski  of  the  London  School  of  Economics, 
and  Joe  traveled  to  Moscow  with  him. 

My  father  believed  we  could  think  and  de* 
clde  things  for  ourselves.  There  have  been 
disagreements,  sometimes  violent,  on  politics, 
economics,  the  future  of  the  country,  the 
world.  But  he  was  stimulated. 

If  his  sons  had  a  different  philosophy,  were 
more  optimistic  about  the  future  of  life  on 
this  planet,  then  in  a  more  mellow  mood  he 
would  say,  'If  I  were  your  age,  I  would  hold 
these  views  also." 

Beneath  It  all  he  has  tried  to  engender  a 
social  conscience.  There  were  wrongs  which 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1969 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  the  Busmess  and 
Professional  Women's  Club  sponsored  a 
regional  seminar  having  to  do  with  the 
expanding  role  of  American  women  in 
business  and  professional  life.  It  was  a 
most  productive  and  meaningful  gather- 
ing   attended  by  such  notables  as  the 
distinguished  jurist.  Judge  Sarah  Hughes, 
of  Dallas  and  other  great  female  leaders. 
The  prime  mover  of  this  event  was  Mrs, 
Willie    Meyer,    past    president    of    the 
B.  &  P.W.  Club  of  San  Antonio.  Mrs. 
Mever  has  successfully  pursued  a  career 
in   business   and   professional    endeavor 
herself  and  is  a  perfect  s>Tnbol  of  the 
American  career  woman  who  has  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  the  progress  and 
well-being  of  American  society;  in  fact, 
the  uniqueness  of  our  American  way  un- 
questionably being  the  very  crucial  fac- 
tor of  the  contribution  of  the  educated 
and  trained  woman  in  American  society. 
One  of  the  principal  speakers  at  this 
productive  meeting  was  another  Wghly 
distinguished  woman  leader  in  govern- 
ment. Miss  Rhobia   C.  Taylor,   the  re- 
gional director.  Women's  Bureau,  Wage 
and  Labor  Standards  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  headquartered 
"  in  DaUas.  Tex.  Miss  Taylor  has  distin- 
guished herself  in  her  role  as  the  regional 
director.  I  can  testify  that  she  has  been 
a  credit  to  the  U.S.  Government  and  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  citizens  of  South- 
west United  States  having  complete  con- 
fidence and  faith  in  the  efficiency  and 
superiority  of  performance  of  the  Federal 
civil  worker.  Miss  Taylor  made  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to 
the  discussion.  But  prior  to  this  meeting 
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she  made  a  memorable  address  on  Sep- 
tember 16  In  Irving,  Tex.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
place  Miss  Taylor's  remarks  Into  the 
Record : 

Status  or  Women  in  Texas:  Let's  Not  Waste 

Talent 

(Address  by  Miss  Rhobla  C.  Taylor) 

WOMBN'3  POSITION 

More  than  75  years  ago  In  his  book  of  en- 
during fame,  'The  American  Common- 
wealth." James  Bryee  wrote ; 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  position 
women  hold  In  a  country  Is,  If  not  a  com- 
plete test,  yet  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the 
progress  it  has  made  In  civilization." 

Comparing  different  societies,  he  concluded 
that  in  every  case  civilization's  advance  has 
been  accompanied  by  greater  freedom  ac- 
corded women  and  "by  a  fuller  participation 
on  their  part  In  the  best  work  of  the  world." 
Bryce  thought  American  women  were  the 
most  advantaged  In  the  world  at  that  time, 
and  enjoyed  the  greatest  measure  of  equal- 
By Bryce's  test  Of  civilization  s  advance, 
measured  by  the  Improved  position  of 
women,  we  have  made  great  progress  here  In 
the  United  States  since  his  time  Would  he, 
were  he  alive  today,  be  pleased  by  the  ex- 
tent to  w^ich  our  rights  and  opportunities 
have  been  enlarged?  Or  would  he  leel  we  btUl 
have  a  fairly  long  way  to  go  before  we  can 
say  we  are  full  participants  In — as  he  put  It — 
"the  best  work  of  the  world. " 

I  propose  to  talk  of  some  of  the  great  for- 
ward strides  we  have  made  and  of  new  ones 
now  In  the  making.  And  then  I'd  like  to  In- 
dicate some  of  the  unfinished  items  on  our 
agenda  as  women  and  some  of  the  challeng- 
ing goals  which  remain  for  us  to  win. 

CHANCING    PATTERNS 

As  I  look  back  just  over  the  years  of  my 
own  lifetime  the  transformation  in  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  role  we  women 
play  in  American  Ule  has  been  almost  in- 
credible. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  signifi- 
cant changes  is  the  increase  In  our  average 
expectation  of  life.  The  year  I  was  born,  girl 
babies  in  the  tJnlted  States  could  expect  on 
the  average  to  live  about  50  years.  For  the 
baby  girl  born  today,  the  average  expecta- 
tion of  life  Is  neaxly  75. 

ThlnjL  what  a  spectacular  difference  thla 
maJtes  to  all  of  us  as  women — this  Incredible 
gift  of  another  quaxter-century  for  the  en- 
joyment of  life,  for  the  rewarding  use  of 
skills,  or  a  larger  contribution  to  the  family, 
to  the  community,  to  the  Nation.  This  fact 
alone  makes  your  llree  and  mine  utterly  dif- 
ferent from  those  otf  our  grandmothers. 

Isn't  this  one  of  the  main  changes  which 
raise  so  many  of  the  questions  women  are 
thinking  about  today  which  relate  to  our 
role  in  lioclety?  In  addition  to  living  longer, 
another  factor  Is  that  today  we  marry  young- 
er, and  bear  our  children  earlier.  The  last 
child  Is  born  to  the  average  American  woman 
at  the  startllngly  young  age  of  '26.  For  an  in- 
creasing number  of  us,  by  the  time  we  are 
m  our  mld-thlrtles  our  children  are  launched 
m  school,  and  we  can  then  look  ahead  with 
the  realistic  expectation  that  we  shall  have 
at  least  another  30  or  35  years  of  active  life 
which  we  will  want  to  be  filled  with  reward- 
ing and  Interesting  experience.  So  many  of 
the  diseases  which  uted  to  afflict  us  and  turn 
us  old  before  out  time,  or  used  to  afflict  our 
children,  are  conquered.  Think  of  what  this 
alone  means  in  terms  of  release  of  time — 
quite  apart  from  Ita  release  from  pain  and 
anguish.  Longer,  healthier,  more  active  lives 
for  ourselves  and  our  children  mean  new  and 
exciting  challenges. 

And  the  changes  wrought  by  technological 
advance  have  also  given  us  new  freedom. 
Housekeeping  Isn't  the  arduous  Job  It  used 
to  be.  It  doesn't  begin  to  be  as  time  con- 
aumlng  as  when  I  waf  a  child. 
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Is  It  any  wonder,  then,  that  more  and  more 
young  women  are  asking  themselves,  "le 
being  a  wife  and  mother  going  to  be  enough 
for  me?" 

Being  a  wife  and  mother  remain  primary 
goals  for  all  of  us.  but  because  we  have  the 
gift  of  time  and  health  and  release  from 
naany  former  household  chores,  more  and 
more  of  us  are  seeking  ways  to  take  an  In- 
creasingly active  part  In  the  world  around  us. 
We  have  talents  we  want  to  use.  We  want  to 
oontrlbute  our  energies  and  skills  not  only  to 
fulfill  our  own  personal  aspirations,  but  also 
to  help  make  the  world  a  better  place  for  our 
Children— for  all  mothers'  children. 

Improvements  In  our  educational  oppor- 
tunities have  equipped  us  for  new  roles.  This 
is  one  of  our  major  areas  of  progress. 

The  doors  to  higher  education  opened 
early;  but  for  a  long  period  the  number  of 
wjmen  entering  through  them  remained 
small,  and  professional  training  opportuni- 
ties beyond  the  college  level  were  extremely 
limited.  Were  they  afraid  we  would  lower 
standards  of  academic  achievement? 

Only  57.000  girls  graduat-ed  from  high 
school  in  1900.  In  1966  more  than  a  million 
di  I  so. 

At  the  century's  turn,  only  50  percent  of 
girls  aged  5-20  were  enrolled  in  our  schools 
and  colleges.  Now  the  percentage  is  nearly 
90.  Our  participation  in  higher  education  has 
increased  very  rapidly  Indeed.  Five  thousand 
young  women  won  their  B.A.S  in  1900.  all  of 
300  received  an  M.A.  or  other  second  profes- 
sional degree  that  year;  and  Just  23  earned 
a  Ph.  D.  By  1966  college  degrees  granted  wom- 
en had  mounted  to  about  225,000;  47.000  won 
an  M.A.  or  other  second  professional  degree 
and  some  2.100  the  doctorate  or  Its  equiva- 
lent. 

EDUCATIONAL    ATTAINMENTS 

Women  are  earning  the  highest  percentage 
of  degrees  they  have  received  from  the  na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities  since  before 
World  War  II,  and  axe  steadily  gaining  or 
men.  according  to  a  survey  by  the  U.S 
Office  of  Education. 

The  survey,  released  in  August,  shows  thai 
during  the  12-month  period  ending  June  30 
1968.  women  received  40  percent  of  the  de- 
grees awarded  in  the  country.  Before  the 
war,  women  also  were  receiving  40  percent 
of  the  degrees,  but  when  tens  of  thousands 
of  returning  soldiers  flooded  the  colleges 
under  the  GI  Bill,  the  percentage  of  women 
graduates  dropped  to  25  percent. 

The  figures  for  the  most  recent  12-month 
jjerlod  have  not  yet  been  computed. 

During  the  period  studied — a  record  year 
In  the  granting  of  degrees — women  received 
345,068  degrees,  a  125  percent  Increase  over 
their  1957-58  total,  the  survey  shows.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  men  received  526.764 
degrees,  a  70  percent  Increase  over  their  total 
of  a  decade  earlier. 

The  percentage  of  degrees  earned  by  wom- 
en In  1967-68  was  up  two  points  from  the 
previous  year,  from  38  to  40  percent,  as  the 
percentage  received  by  men  declined  by  the 
same  figure. 

Of  the  degrees  awarded  by  1,567  institu- 
tions during  the  1967-68  period,  men  re- 
ceived 56  percent  of  the  bachelor's,  95  per- 
cent of  the  first  professional  such  as  law,  64 
percent  of  the  master's  and  87  percent  of  the 
doctorates,  the  survey  shows. 

It  also  notes  ♦^hat: 

Publicly  controlled  Institutions  accounted 
for  61  percent  of  all  degrees  awarded.  The 
number  of  degrees  from  public  Institutions 
Increased  15  percent  over  1966-67,  compared 
to  a  10  percent  rise  from  private  Institutions. 

At  the  bachelor's  and  master's  levels,  more 
degrees  were  awarded  In  elementary  educa- 
tion than  In  any  other  field.  Law  had  the 
highest  number  of  degrees  at  the  first- 
professional  level,  and  chemistry  bad  the 
highest  at  the  doctoral  level. 

Women  received  more  degrees  In  education 
than  In  any  other  field,   103,141   bachelor's 
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and  32.773  masters.  The  largest  number  of 
degrees  received  by  men  at  the  bachelor's 
level  was  In  the  social  sciences — 77.243 — and 
at  the  master's  level  in  education — 30.891. 

Women  received  the  majority  of  degrees 
In  the  fields  of  English,  Journalism,  foreign 
languages.  literature  and  fine  arts.  One 
woman  during  the  1967-68  school  year  re- 
ceived a  degree  in  military  science. 

WORLD    or    WORK 

This  leads  us  to  where  we  stand  In  the 
world  of  work  First  let's  talk  about  our  in- 
creased participation  in  the  world  of  work — 
which  is  very  considerable — and  then  let's 
turn  to  the  kinds  of  work  we  do. 

Nearly  half  of  all  women  aged  18  to  64 
are  wage  and  salary  earners.  This  percentage 
has  been  rising  very  rapidly.  When  1  was  a 
girl,  only  around  a  fifth  of  us  held  Jobs.  And 
of  course.  In  consequence,  the  proportion  of 
the  total  labor  force  we  women  represent 
has  Increased  It's  now  well  over  one-third. 
Today  about  30  million  women  leave  their 
homes  to  go  to  work- — full-time  or  part-time. 

The  likelihood  is  that  8  or  9  out  of  10 
girls  will  hold  a  Job  at  some  time  In  their 
lives!  Nearly  three-fifths  of  college-educated 
women,  aged  18-64.  were  In  the  labor  force 
in  1962.  In  contrast  with  45  percent  of  those 
with  high  school  diplomas,  and  38  percent 
of  those,  also  aged  18-64.  who  did  not  go 
beyond  elementary  school. 

And  here  Is  an  astonishing  finding.  If  you 
win.  Eighty-one  percent  of  those  women  who 
had  had  5  years  or  more  of  college,  and  who 
were  In  the  age  bracket  45-64.  were  In  the 
labor  force  In  1962. 

Add  to  the  percentage  of  college  women 
who  are  in  paid  Jobs,  the  percentage  now 
taking  an  active  role  In  fXJlltlcs,  and  add  In 
those  serving  their  communities  as  volun- 
teers, and  most  of  us  are  really  "at  work." 

I  begin  to  wonder  where  among  today's 
college  graduates  are  the  frustrated  females, 
removed  from  and  yearning  to  be  a  part  of 
the  world  outside  the  home,  that  Betty 
Priedan  writes  about  In  her  "Feminine  Mys- 
tique." 

While  the  figures  on  the  proportion  of  col- 
lege women  In  the  labor  force  might  seem 
to  suggest  that  for  them  work  is  Increasingly 
and  elective  choice,  expressing  their  growing 
desire  to  fulfill  their  potentialities  as  crea- 
tive human  beings,  we  want  to  be  careful  not 
to  lose  persi>ectlve. 

We  must  remember  that  we  who  have  this 
wonderful  opportunity  to  go  to  college  are 
still  very  privileged  people.  (Only  about  7 
percent  of  all  women  over  25  today  have 
enjoyed  4  years  or  more  of  higher  educa- 
tion.) And  being  privileged,  we  have  greater 
responsibilities.  But  more  of  this  later. 

What  we  should  recognize  quite  clearly  Is 
that  a  very  large  number  of  women  today 
who  hold  down  Job*  do  so  out  of  hard  eco- 
nomic necessity. 

NEARLY   S   MnXION    WOMEN   HEADS  OF  FAMILIES 

Many  of  these  women  have  no  alternative 
but  to  work.  The  compulsion  to  add  to  the 
family  Income  is  urgent  for  many  vrives  liv- 
ing with  husbands  who  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide even  the  barest  essentials — many  be- 
cause they  are  111,  unemployed,  under -em- 
ployed, or  Inadequately  skilled.  We  must  re- 
member that  about  one-filth  of  our  families 
today  have  total  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000. 
Almost  another  fifth  have  Incomes  between 
$3,000  and  $5,000 — still  considerably  less  than 
what  Is  required  to  provide  a  modest  but 
adequate  living  standard. 

But  the  search  for  employment  Is  a  re- 
sponse to  more  than  merely  the  need  to  make 
ends  mee*.  More  and  more  women  want  to 
help  purchase  the  family  home.  They  want 
to  provide  added  advantages,  especially  a 
college  education  for  their  children.  They 
also  want  to  be  useful  human  beings. 

We  women  who  work  add  substantially  to 
the  Nation's  Income.  Our  efforts  are  helping 
greatly  to  lift  family  living  standards.  And 
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improved  levels  of  life  are  one  of  the  most 
significant  aspects  of  our  time.  In  the  past 
30  years,  the  income  of  our  average  American 
family,  measured  In  dollars  of  constant  pur- 
chasing power,  has  doubled.  We  women  have 
contributed  to  this,  but  our  larger  contribu- 
tion has  al6o  been  made  possible  by  the  rapid 
expansion  of  our  economy,  which  has  greatly 
enlarged  Job  opportunities  for  women  as  well 
as  men.  Higher  Incomes  have  whetted  our 
appetites  for  still  higher  incomes.  When  we 
have  more  of  the  good  things  of  life,  we 
want  still  more. 

The  dual  role  of  homemaker  and  Jobholder 
or  volunteer  has  become  a  reality  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  today's  college 
graduates. 

IS  IT  THE  "BEST  WORK  OT  THE  WORLD?" 

Increasingly  we  are  playing  a  part  In  the 
world  of  work,  but  to  revert  again  to  Bryce  s 
phrase,  "Is  It  the  'best  work  of  the  world? 

We  are  quite  a  long  way  from  anything  like 
equality  of  opportunity.  We  are  still  In  a 
highly  disadvantaged  position  relative  to 
men.  This  Is  revealed  by  our  earnings.  On 
the  average,  women  who  are  full-time,  year- 
round  workers  receive  only  about  60  percent 
of  what  men  who  are  similarly  employed 
earn  This  refiects  the  fact  that  we  are  all  too 
often  paid  less  for  doing  the  same  work:  even 
more,  it  refiects  our  concentration  in  the 
lower  paid,  lesser  skilled  occupations. 

Among  all  emploved  women— not  college 
women  alone— 82  percent  are  clerical,  sales, 
factorv  and  farm  workers  or  in  service  occu- 
pations. Six  percent  of  us  are  teachers  in 
the  grammar  and  high  schools.  (Only  7  per- 
cent of  us  are  medical  and  health  workers 
college  teachers,  or  other  professional  and 
technical  workers.)  Just  5  percent  of  us  are 
managers,  officials  and  proprietors. 

The  factors  which  have  narrowed  our  op- 
portunities are  multiple  and  complex.  There 
are  restrictive  hiring  practices.  There  is 
discrimination  In  promotions.  Many  myths, 
which  run  entlrelv  counter  to  the  facts, 
maintain  that  women  make  poor  supervisors, 
or  that  they  have  substantially  higher  rates 
of  absenteeism  and  labor  turnover.  The  claim 
is  often  made,  and  without  the  slightest  Jus- 
tification, that  even  women  with  more  than 
adequate  training  and  knowledge  lack  the 
ability  to  assume  higher  level  positions  In 
Industry. 

Not  only  do  we  women  confront  obstacles 
in  our  Jobs— they  still  exist  In  many  other 
aspects  of  our  lives.  Our  role  In  public  life 
Is  still  far  from  commensurate  with  our 
numbers,  skills  or  abilities.  Some  of  our 
State  laws  relating  to  our  property  rights  and 
other  rights  are  antiquated.  For  Instance, 
some  States  still  restrict  the  right  of  a  wife 
to  engage  In  a  separate  business  of  her  own. 
Many    other    examples    might    be    cited. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  declared  in 
December  1961  that  these  "continuing  preju- 
dices and  outmoded  customs  act  as  bar- 
riers to  the  full  realization  of  women's  basic 
rights  which  should  be  respected  and  fos- 
tered as  part  of  our  Nation's  commitment  to 
human  dignity,  freedom  and  democracy." 
These  were  the  opening  words  of  his  Execu- 
tive Order  establishing  a  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women  made  up  of  a  most 
distinguished  group  of  men  and  women 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

President  Kennedy  asked  the  Commission 
to  report  to  him  on  what  we  need  to  do  as 
a  Nation  to  overcome  these  discriminations, 
and  to  develop  recommendations  for  serv- 
ices "which  win  enable  women  to  continue 
their  role  as  wives  and  mothers  while  mak- 
ing a  maximum  contribution  to  the  world 
around  them." 

The  Commission  appointed  seven  commit- 
tees. Two  concerned  themselves  Intensively 
with  the  employed  woman  and  her  future, 
one  In  private  and  one  In  Federal  employ- 
ment. Another  was  asked  to  report  on  pro- 
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tectlve  labor  legislation  as  It  affects  the 
employed  woman,  and  still  another  on  the 
questions  of  social  Insurance  and  taxes — 
both  subjects  of  vital  concern. 

Committees  were  also  appointed  to  con- 
sider problems  relating  to  civil  and  political 
rlghU  education,  and  finally  home  and  com- 
munity I  couldn't  attempt  to  summarize  for 
you  even  the  highlights  of  the  immense 
amount  of  work  done  and  the  reconamenda- 
tions  presented  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mission. But  I  think  it  can  rightfully  be 
said  that  when  the  history  of  American 
women's  progress  is  written,  the  story  of 
the  work  done  bv  the  President's  Commission 
and  of  what  has  followed  from  it  will  ba  one 
of  Its  most  dramatic  and  significant  chap- 
ters. 

It  has  generated  a  new  spirit  of  concern 
about  remaining  Inequities— a  new  deter- 
mination to  eliminate  them.  It  has  created 
an  upsurge  of  interest  In  every  type  of  prob- 
lem women  sUll  confront,  and  in  all  the 
changes  needed  to  help  women  maximize 
their  contribution  to  their  world.  Let  me 
mention  Just  a  few  of  the  gains  made  in 
consequence    of    the    Commission's    work. 


EQUAL    PAY    LAW 

An  Equal  Pav  Law  was  enacted  by  the'Con- 
gresB  in  1963.  This  went  into  effect  on  June 
11  1964.  It  Is  now  the  law  of  the  land  that 
women  employed  In  interstate  commerce, 
with  the  exception  of  executive,  administra- 
tive and  professional  personnel,  must  be  paid 
wages  equal  to  those  of  men  doing  equal 
work.  In  36  states  and  the  D.strlct  of  Colum- 
bia equal  pay  legislation  gives  women  this 
assurance.  ^  ^. 

As  a  result  of  Presidential  directive,  both 
hiring  and  promotions  are  being  made  by  all 
Federal  agencies  on  the  basis  of  qualifications 
and  merit  alone,  regardless  of  sex. 

Another  similar  advance  resulting  from  the 
Commission's  recommendations  mlghto  be 
cited  Although  It  has  long  been  the  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  to  refer  peo- 
ple for  Jobs  on  the  basis  of  their  qualifica- 
tions regardless  of  sex.  It  was  found  that 
many  employers  were  Inclined  to  specify 
whether  they  wanted  a  man  or  woman  when 
filing  job  orders  with  public  employment 
offices.  (At  the  Conomisslon's  request,  the 
USES  Issued  a  policy  statement,  appUcable 
to  State  and  local  public  employment  offices, 
to  promote  equal  employment  opportunity 
for  men  and  women.)  It  Included  the  state- 
ment that  the  policy  of  USES  Is  "to  en- 
courage acceptance  and  use  by  employers  of 
hiring  specifications  based  exclusively  upon 
Job  performance  factors." 

All  working  women  will  benefit  from  the 
showcase  example  of  the  Federal  service. 


TITLE  Vn,  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 

We  have  seen  Included  In  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  which  tiecame  law  in  July  1964,  a  pro- 
vision ruling  out  all  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment on  the  basis  of  sex.  This  applies  to 
all  women  in  Interstate  Industries.  One  won- 
ders whether  such  a  provision  would  have 
been  Included,  had  not  the  Commission's 
concentrated  attention  been  given,  on  the 
national  level,  to  problems  relating  to  the 
status  of  women. 

American  Women,  the  Commission's  report, 
and  I  hope  all  will  read  It,  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous Impact  not  only  at  home  but 
abroad.  It  has  been  translated  Into  Italian, 
Japanese  and  Swedish.  Denmark  has  set  up 
a  Commission;  other  countries  will  follow. 

But  what  Is  probably  the  moet  construc- 
tive consequence  of  the  Commission's  work 
Is  that  State  Commissions  on  the  Status  of 
Women  have  been  set  up  by  administrative 
or  legislative  action  In  every  state,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  two  munlcipaUtles. 

Here  in  Texas,  your  Commission  ■was  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  on  January  13, 
1967.  it  was  composed  of  20  members  with 
the  Governor  responsible  for  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  those  persons  with  a  competency  in 
the  areas  of  public  affairs  and  women's  ac- 
tivities. Including  heads  of  state  departmenta 
considered  necessary  to  carry  out  the  work  oi 
the  Commission.  Governor  John  Connally 
designated  Hon.  W.  S.  Birdwell,  Jr.,  Com- 
missioner, Texas  Employment  Commission. 
Austin,  as  Chairman. 

The  Commission's  duties  as  stated  In  the 
Executive  Order  were  to  explore  in  depth  and 
make  recommendations  as  needed  for  con- 
structive action  in  the  following  areas:    (a) 
the    broad    scope   of   educational    needs   for 
women  with  emphasis  on  vocational  training 
and  the  special  educational  needs;    (b)    new 
and    expanded    services   for   women   in   the 
home  and  in  the  community  to  assist  them  in 
making  their  maximum  contribution  to  the 
general  welfare  of  their  families  and  commu- 
nities; (C)  emploj-ment  policies  and  practices 
affecting  women   including   those  of   cities, 
counties  and  state  government,  and  ways  of 
achieving  equal  opportunity  for  employment 
and  advancement  and  full  utilization  of  the 
talent   and   skill   of  the  entire   work   force; 
(d)    state   labor   laws   applicable  to  women 
Including  examination  of  the  effects  of  cur- 
rent   laws   to   determine   whether   they   are 
accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which   they 
were  designed;   and   (e)    the  legal  treatment 
of    women    in    regard   to   political    and   civil 
rights,  property  rights,  and  family  relations. 
Governor   Preston   Smith    Is    expected    to 
announce    the    names    of    members    of    his 
Commission  In  the  very  near  future. 

There  were  3,700,000  women  In  Texeis  four- 
teen years  and  older  in  1967.  Of  these,  1,333.- 
000  were  In  the  civilian  labor  force,  and 
1,288,700  were  actually  employed. 

The  median  (half  above,  half  below)  age 
of  women  workers  In  Texas  rose  to  39  years 
in  1960,  from  35  years  In  1950  and  32  years 
In  1940  Over  the  20-year  period  there  was 
Increased  labor  force  participation  among 
women  of  all  age  groups,  with  the  greatest 
advance  occurring  among  women  45  to  64 
years  of  age. 

Thirty  percent  of  married  women  ( husband 
present).  35  percent  of  single  women,  and 
42  percent  of  women  with  other  marital 
status  were  In  the  labor  force  In  1960.  Mar- 
ried woirien  accounted  for  58  percent  of  all 
women  workers. 

The  median  number  of  school  years  com- 
pleted by  all  women  14  years  of  age  ano 
over  was  10.6  years;  by  Negro  women,  9.0 
years.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  all  women  were 
high  school  graduates;  about  25  percent  had 
less  than  8  years  of  formal  education.  Of 
the  Negro  women,  24  percent  were  high 
school  graduates  and  about  37  percent  had 
lest   than  8  years  of  formal  education. 

More  Texas  women  were  employed  In  1960 
than  1950  In  9  of  the  11  major  occupational 
groups.  The  greatest  percentage  gains  oc- 
curred among  professional  and  technical 
workers  and  clerical  workers.  Employment 
decreases  were  reported  among  farm  work- 
ers. In  every  Industry  except  agriculture, 
women's  employment  rose  over  the  10-year 
period.  The  greatest  percentage  Increases 
occurred  among  women  In  construction  and 
mining;  finance.  Insurance,  and  real  estate; 
manufacturing;  and  most  of  the  service  in- 
dustries. 

In  1959  experienced  women  workers  In 
Texas  had  median  earnings  of  $1,783.  High- 
est median  earnings  were  reported  for  -om- 
en professional  and  technical  workers.  The 
median  Income  in  1959  for  white  women  14 
years  of  age  and  over  was  $1,170;  -.-r  i^on- 
whlte  women,  $750. 

The  Commission  made  a  comprehensive 
study  of  employment  and  other  opportuni- 
ties open  to  women.  The  formation  of  this 
program  came  as  a  result  of  cooperative  ef- 
forts among  leaders  of  women's  groups,  civic 
organizations,  and  the  news  media.  A  report 
was  prepared  and  submitted  to  Governor 
Connally. 
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This  meana  thart  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple throughout  our  country  are  now  engaged 
In  a  country-wide  enterprise — Inquiring  Into 
every  aspect  of  th«  position  of  women.  They 
are  holding  meetings  and  public  hearings. 
Countless  committees  are  hard  at  work.  Out 
of  these  deliberations  will  emerge  a  new  and 
better  climate  as  far  as  women  are  con- 
cerned. There  will  be  Improvements  made  In 
employment  practices  In  the  States  and 
localities,  m  the  more  widespread  provisions 
of  homemaker  and  day  care  and  other  serv- 
ices which  will  be  so  helpful  to  the  employed 
women  Impetus  will  be  given  to  the  enact- 
ment of  Equal  Play  Laws  In  the  14  States 
stlU  without  them. 

The  work  being  done  by  the  many  State 
committees  set  up  to  Inquire  Into  the  need 
for  the  extension  and  Improvement  of  pro- 
tective labor  legislation  Is  bringing  home  to 
large  numbers  of  people  the  fact  that  many 
millions  of  women  are  still  being  paid  dis- 
tressingly low  wages.  (About  a  fifth  of  the 
Nations  women  who  work  at  full-time  Jobs, 
and  work  40  weeks  or  more  during  the  year, 
earn  less  than  $2,000  a  year  )  We  already  see 
evidence  that  the  State  Commissions  are 
stimulating  far  greater  Interest  In  minimum 
wage  legislation  all  across  the  country 

Above  all.  I  think  this  deepened  interest 
In  the  pro))lems  and  needs  of  women  will 
help  to  fgcge  new  approaches  to  their  ediica- 
tlon.  There  are  many  Institutional  adjust- 
ments needed  if  we  are  more  fully  to  realize 
our  potentials. 

CONTINtJlNG    EDUCATION 

We  need  more  programs  such  as  have  been 
developed  by  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Continuing  Education,  with 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Miller  as  Associate  Dean,  plus 
the  Program  for  Continuing  Education  of 
Women  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin, 
and  the  Center  for  Human  Resources.  Uni- 
versity of  Houston,  to  make  it  possible  for 
women  In  their  middle  years  who  drop  out 
of  college  to  obtain,  through  part-time 
study,  their  B.A.'s  or  to  get  their  M.A.'s  for 
teaching,  social  work  and  other  careers.  They 
can  do  this  when  their  children  are  still 
young  and  then  later  ready  to  resume  their 
careers. 

The  State  Commissions  are  helping  us  in 
the  Women'.s  Bureau  to  stimulate  interest 
throughout  the  country  In  improving  our 
vocational  guidance  and  training  programs 
for  young  women. 

Another  Important  social  change  Is  needed. 
We  ought  to  give  far  more  consideration  to 
part-time  employment  opportunities  for 
women.  We  are  woefully  short  of  good  teach- 
ers. Why  shouldn't  our  schools  permit  two 
women  to  work  as  a  team  — one  taking  the 
morning  periods,  the  other  the  afterntxin'' 
The  mature  woman  who  is  raising  her  own 
children  has  much  to  offer  the  children  of 
others. 

WHAT    OF   THE    FVTURE' 

But  it  Is  the  future  that  interests  us.  What 
are  the  Jobs  that  will  be  available  in  the 
coming  decide,  and  in  which  of  these  Jobs 
can  women  realistically  expect  to  find  op- 
portunities? 

Suppose  we  start  with  the  most  glaring 
shortage,  and  one  generally  staffed  by 
women:  Elementary  and  Secondary  Teach- 
ing. The  demand  for  teachers  T(xe  10  percent 
between  1965  and  1966,  with  the  following 
results: 

Twenty  states  had  .substantial  shortages  of 
teacher  applicants;  shortages  of  elementary 
school   teachers   were  widespread. 

Nine  out  of  ten  states  had  shortages  of 
Mathematics  and  Science  teachers,  and  many 
lacked  teachers  otf  English,  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, and  speci.il  education. 

Shortages  affected  communities  of  every 
size:  37  teachers  for  small  cities;  22  for  cen- 
tral cities;  and  19  for  suburbs. 
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But  suppose  one  happens  not  to  be  gifted 
with  that  partlculai-  brand  of  endurance 
that  is  required  of  teachers.  What  about  So- 
cial Work?  Shortages  exist  in  public  and 
voluntary  agencies,  In  services  to  families, 
children,  and  the  aged;  school  social  work; 
psychiatric  and  medical  areas. 

Only  one  percent  of  our  engineers  are 
women  and  only  three  percent  of  our  lawyers, 
a  ratio  that  has  remained  virtually  stationary 
for  many  years.  In  Denmark,  one-half  of  the 
law  students  are  female.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  figure  is  thlrty-slx  percent,  and  in  Ger- 
many, almost  one-third  of  the  law  students 
are  women.  In  these  fields  and  even  to  a 
greater  extent  in  medicine,  the  United  States 
Is  woefully  behind  most  other  countries  in 
placing  women  in  medical  professions.  A  1965 
survey  indicated  that  we  rank  behind  some 
25  other  nations  ( including  lots  of  little  ones 
such  as  England.  Hong  Kong,  and  Switzer- 
land) in  percentage  of  doctors.  The  Philip- 
pines has  24.7  percent,  while  the  United 
States  boasts  only  6.7  percent  and  ranks  Just 
above  South  Vietnam.  Madagascar,  and 
Spain. 

The  needs  are  tremendous.  All  of  your 
talents  and  skills  are  needed. 


SAIGON  GOVERNMENT  REMAINS 
THE  BIG  HANGUP  AT  PARIS 
TALKS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  25.  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  disturbing  aspects  of  President 
Nixon's  November  3  speech  was  the  im- 
plication that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
peaceful  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

That  this  is  a  regrettably  mistaken, 
indeed  defeatist,  conclusion  is  well 
argued  by  the  able  columnist  Joseph 
Kraft  In  today's  Washington  Post. 

I  call  attention  particularly  to  Ills  final 
sentence. 

The  column  follows: 

Saigon     Government    Remains    the    Big 

Hang-up  at  Paris  Talks 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

For  a  little  while.  It  looked  as  though  the 
Vice  President  would  give  us  some  other 
things  to  debate  But  not  all  the  false  leads 
in  Mr.  Agnews  capacious  bag  of  decoys  can 
divert  attention  from  Vietnam. 

Even  while  nobody  looks,  the  awful  fact  of 
the  war  Is  reasserted  by  rising  casualty  rates 
and  the  reports  of  the  Sonmy  massacre.  And 
the  way  out  is  once  more  underlined  by  de- 
velopments at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

For  despite  obvious  propaganda  overtones, 
the  latest  exchange  points  up  the  advantages 
of  the  negotiating  track  as  a  way  out  It 
shows  more  clearly  than  ever  before  that  the 
big  hang-up  In  the  talks  is  the  Saigon  re- 
gime. And  with  that  obstacle  out  in  the  open. 
it  is  possible  to  see  a  way  around — through 
a  kind  of  Rhodes  formula  for  proxy  negotia- 
tions. 

The  unique  Importance  of  the  negotiating 
track  Is  confirmed  in  the  interview  given  to 
Harrison  Salisbury  of  The  New  York  Times 
by  the  chief  North  Vietnamese  negotiator  In 
Paris.  Xuan  Thuy.  In  his  talk.  Ambassador 
Thuy  focused  attention  on  two  problems 
that  can  only  t>e  met  with  assurance  through 
negotiation. 

First  there  Is  the  problem  of  achieving  se- 
curity for  South  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia    after    an    American    withdrawal.    Mr. 
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Thuy  Indicated  that  the  other  side  would 
be  prepared  to  negotiate  for  a  neutral  South 
Vietnam,  set,  he  Implied,  In  a  neutral  South- 
east Asia.  Then  there  Is  the  problem  of 
averting  a  blood  bath,  or  masscu:re,  after  a 
settlement.  Xuan  Thuy  indicated  that  the 
other  side  was  interested  In  negotiating  an 
amnesty  against  reprisals. 

Neither  of  these  points  is  new,  of  course. 
Even  so.  amplification  through  Hanoi's  fa- 
vorite American  reporter  Is  important.  The 
Interview  came  after  President  Nixon's  ex- 
ceedingly tough  speech  of  Nov.  3,  and  after 
the  announcement  that  the  administration 
would  let  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  withdraw  as 
chief  American  delegate  to  the  Paris  talks 
without  immediately  naming  another  lead- 
ing public  man  as  a  substitute.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Interview  is  notice  that  the 
other  side  continues  to  attach  significance 
to  the  Parts  negotiations  but  will  not  alter 
Its  stance  under  pressure. 

With  respect  to  the  hangup  in  the  talks. 
It  emerges  clearly  from  the  rejoinder  made 
by  Ambassador  Lodge  to  the  Xuan  TTiuy  in- 
terview. Xuan  Thuy  had  Indicated  that  Ha- 
noi was  prepared  to  meet  secretly  with 
Washington  to  discuss  two  main  subjects — 
troop  withdrawal  and  the  composition  of 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam.  He 
claimed  that  the  United  States  was  only 
prepared  to  talk  about  troop  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Lodge  asserted  the  United  States  was 
prepared  to  discuss  much  more  than  troop 
withdrawal  in  bilateral  secret  talks  with 
North  Vietnam.  He  did  not  say  that  this 
country  was  prepared  to  talk  about  the  pol- 
itics of  Saigon  In  such  talks.  And,  In  fact, 
the  United  States  wUl  only  discuss  Saigon 
politics  if  the  representatives  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  are  present.  But 
Hanoi  win  not  sit  down  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Saigon.  The  central  hang-up. 
In  other  words.  Is  the  government  of  South 
Vetnam  and  its  status  at  the  peace  table. 
A  strong  case  can  be  made  that  President 
Nixon  IS  to  blame  for  the  emergence  of  the 
Saigon  government  as  the  big  hang-up.  The 
President  overruled  repeated  recommenda- 
tions by  Ambassador  Lodge  for  an  early  ap- 
proach to  private  talks  with  the  other  side; 
by  the  time  the  private  Ulks  finally  got 
under  way  the  other  side  had  irretrievably 
hardened  Its  position  against  the  Saigon 
regime. 

But  that  is  not  the  Issue  now.  The  issue 
now  Is  how  to  get  round  the  obstacle.  And 
one  obvious  w.iy  iles  in  the  Rhodes  formula 
of  proxy  negotiations  that  has  been  used  In 
the  Near  East.  Under  that  formula,  the 
United  States  would  sit  down  in  direct  talks 
with  North  Vietnam  on  all  subjects.  But  when 
the  question  of  the  composition  of  the  Sai- 
gon government  came  up,  the  United  States 
would  act  only  a^  an  explicit  proxy  for  the 
government  of  Saigon,  which  would  be  con- 
sulted in  all  matters  at  every  step  of  the 
way. 

No  doubt  it  v.-ould  not  be  easy  to  arrange 
such  a  procedure.  The  present  Saigon  govern- 
ment would  squeal-  and  especially  its  chief 
supporter.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker. 
Still  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  with  de- 
termination, the  United  States  could  wring 
the  necessary  concessions  out  of  Saigon.  The 
more  so  as  the  other  side  has  already  made 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  proxy  negotl.- tlons. 
For  Xuan  Thuy's  statement  of  Hanoi's  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  bilaterally  with  the 
United  States  Is  the  moet  explicit  statement 
yet  made  by  the  other  side  that  North  Viet- 
nam win  act  as  proxy  for  the  Vletcong. 

Thus,  for  all  the  harsh  words,  the  nego- 
tiating track  remains  open  and  Important. 
But  the  United  States  can  only  get  on  that 
track  by  asserting  its  Interest  In  peace  over 
the  hawks  of  Saigon.  And  the  true  choice  Is 
between  continuing  the  war,  or  putting  pres- 
sure on  Saigon  to  do  what  Is  required  for  a 
negotiated  settlement. 
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VIETNAM   RESOLUTION-WHY   NOT 
VICTORY? 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  25,  1969 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  Thanksgiving  recess  the  Members 
will  vote  on  House  Resolution  613.  a 
sense-of-the-House  resolution  ostemiWy 
t^xoressing  the  Members'  support  for  tne 
I^SS  in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a 
just  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Like  many  of  the  silent  majority,  I 
unequivocally  support  the  Presidents 
even^  effort  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people  in  our  assumed  role  of  world  lead- 
erS  and  in  containing  Comnrnn^ 
aggression,  sustaining  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty in  the  hopes  of  milUons  of  peo- 
ple oppressed  in  Communist-dominated 

*^To^d?te.  315  Members  have  cospon- 
sored  this  resolution  and.  I  am  sure,  in 
KOCKi  faith-feeling   that  they   are  ex- 
SSsing  a  desire  for  peace  and  support 
?or  our  President.  I  respectfully  declined 
tS  join  because  I  feel  the  resolution  goes 
Xr  deeper  than  support  for  the  Resident 
iid  negotiating  a  just  pea^  "^.Y'^^l^ 
The    resolution    provides,      supports 
the      principles      enunciated      by      the 
President  that  the  people  of  South  Viet 
nam  are  entitled  to  choose  their  own 
g^Srmnent  by  means  of  free  elections 
open  to  all  South  Vietnamese  and  su- 
TJksed  by  an  impartial  international 
K  •    Tlis    clause    of    the    re^lution 
^   not   only    repulsive   as   high-handed 
dictatorial  interference  into  the  affairs 
S  the  Sple  Of  south  Vietnam,  it  is  also 
self-contradictory. 

What  elections  are  free"  when  they 
^reluoemsed  by  outsiders?  At  most  they 
are  a  meamSless  exhibition.  What  is  in- 
fended^by  "open  to  all  South  Vietnam- 
ese?'^ThIs  H^use  is  to  establish  voto^g 
qualifications  in  South  Vietnam?  Does 
"open  to  all"  include  People  who  are  im- 
ported into  the  area  for  the  e lectior^? 
Does  it  include  children,  criminals,  trai- 
tors, incompetents?  . 

Most  contradictory  is  the  phrase  su- 
pervised by  an  impartial  Internationa 
body  "  If  the  body  is  international  how 
can  it  be  impartial?  If  it  f  international 
then  it  is  certain  to  include,  if  not  be 
controlled  by.  Communists. 

Experience  should  teach  us  that  m  any 
election,  the  Conununist  apparatus  is 
never  ^tisfied  until  their  candidate 
wn^  And  I.  for  one.  would  never  insist 
thatthe  free  people  of  South  Vietnam- 
who  have  resisted  Commun^t  aggression 
for  such  a  long  period  of  time--yield 
powers  to  the  Communists,  through  po- 
mical  maneuvering,  which  they  have 
never  been  able  to  gain  through  terrorist 

activities.  ,,,v,no 

The  resolution  is  self-defeatmg.  While 
the  news  media  may  explain  the  votes  as 
being  for  or  against  peace  or  support  of 
the  President,  passage  would  alme  our 
President  with  Hanoi  who  has  been  caU- 
ing  for  new  elections,  under  International 
controls.  This  is  what  the  war  is  all  about. 
Hanoi  knows  it.  We  should. 
Those  who  urge  the  resolution,  to  give 


an  appearance  of  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Vietnam  policy,  would  have  the 
American  people  believe  that  there  are 
but  two  alternatives  in  Vietnam— the 
Hanoi  position,  echoed  by  the  morato- 
rium crowd,  demanding  immediate  uiil- 
lateral  withdrawal— or  the  President  s 
policy,  which  differs  from  the  radicals 
only  in  the  timing  of  our  departure. 

-niere  are  other  alternatives.  Some 
who  support  the  United  States,  desire 
peace  through  victory  in  Vietnam^  Lim- 
ited to  only  two  alternatives  we.  by  ne- 
ceSity.  mLt  support  the  Pres  dents 
policy  even  though  we  are  not  in  full 

Most    Americans   support   the    Presi- 
dent's objectives  in  Vietnam— a  termina- 
tion of  the  hostilities  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible consistent  with  our  national  inter- 
ests. But  many  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  has 
been  chosen-that  of  negotiating  with 
an   undefeated  enemy.  Negotiation  im- 
plies compromis^-the  absolute  antithe- 
sis of  victory,  which  is  the  only  legit- 
imate reason  for  war.  The  best  and  most 
certain   method   to   terminate   the    war 
promptly  and  permanently,  while  dis- 
couraging any  further  such  aggressive 
ventures,  is  to  win  It. 

Military  experts  are  agreed  that  the 
war  could  be  won  by  conventional  weap- 
ons in  6  to  8  weeks.  Had  this  course  been 
Sin  at  the  beginning.  40.000  ^en- 
ran  lives  would  have  been  saved.  Had  it 
been  adopted  last  year.  10.000  American 
lives  would  have  been  spared  How  many 
additional  American  lives  will  be  lost  by 
negotiating  instead  of  winning  in  1970. 
If  the  President  had  shown  strong, 
positive  leadership  and  pursued  a  cou- 
rageous policy  upon  his  taking  office,  he 
would  not  now  seek  national  unity— it 
would  be  spontaneous.  The  great  major- 
itv     who    are    now    uninspired,    would 
rally  behind  a  dedicated  leader  on  a  true 
course  for  the  United  States  and  their 
voices    would    overwhelm    the    disloyal 
minority  of  Hanoi's  fifth  column. 

Why  then,  have  neither  Presidents 
Eisenhower.  Kennedy.  Johnson,  nor  now 
President  Nixon  adopted  such  a  positive 

uolicy'' 

Are  not  our  Presidents  free  to  com- 
mand  American   troops   to   win   or   to 
formulate     positive     plans     for     peace 
through  victory?  Why  must  our  people 
suffer  a  perpetual  loss  of  American  man- 
hood and  an  insatiable  drain  of  Amer- 
ican tax  dollars?  _;t*^ 
We  are  told  our  country  is  committed 
to  defend  South  Vietnam  against  Com- 
munist aggression  by  reason  of  a  treaty, 
m^  southeast    Asia   Treaty    Orgaima- 
tion  a  collective  defense  treaty  author- 
ized under  the  UNO  Charter.  South  Viet- 
nam   is    not    signatory    to   either    the 
SEATO  treaty  agreement  or  the  Pacinc 
Charter.  ...  ,  „ 
In  voting  on  the  resolution  we  wiU  be 
voting  on  new  elections  in  South  Viet- 
nam contrary  to  the  constitution  of  that 
country.  An  "aye"  vote  would  seem  tan- 
tamount to  a  vote  supporting  the  prop- 
aganda of  the  enemy-that  South  Viet- 
nam does  not  have  a  legitimate  govern- 

If  the  present  government  of  South 
Vietnam  is  not  de  Jure-how  can  we 
have  any  binding  agreement  with  it?  u  it 
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is  de  jure,  how  can  we  iusUfy  voting  to 
force  internal  changes? 

Consider  that  article  4.  paragraph  1.  ol 
the  SEATO  Treaty  provides  that  mili- 
tary "measures  taken  to  repel  aggression 
must  be  Immediately  reported  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  is  in  compliance  with  article  54  of 
the  UNO  charter  commanding  that  '  the 
Security  Council  shall  at  all  times  be 
kept  fully  informed  of  activities  under- 
taken or  in  contemplation  under  regional 
Srangements."  In  our  SEATO  m- 
volvemeat.  in  which  Vietnam  is  not  a 
party,  every  activity— every  command  ol 
our  military— must  be  reported  to  the 
UNO  Security  Council. 

Since  1946.  the  post  of  Under  Secretary 
General  for  Political  and  Security  Coun- 
cil Affairs  in  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation, with  one  2-year  exception,  has 
been  held  by  a  Russian  officer.  The  ex- 
ception was  a  term  held  by  a  Yugoslav-ian 
communist.  The  post  is  presently  held 
by   Leonid   N.    Kutakov   of    the   Soviet 

Union.  ,      ,  „, 

Tliat  Vietnam  is  a  UNO  war  is  clear 
by  the  language  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  The  gulf  resolution  at  sec- 
tion 2  provides: 

Consonant  with  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Charter  ol  the  United 
Nations,  m  accordance  with  this  obUgatlon 
under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty,  the  United  States  Is,  therefore,  pre- 
pared; as  the  President  determines,  to  take 
all  necessary  steps,  l^c'^^^^^K  .^^^  "!!  °* 
armed  force  ...  in  the  defense  of  its  freedom. 


Section  3  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution provides  that  it  shall  expire  "when 
the  President  determines  that  tlie  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  is  reasonably  as- 
sured by  international  conditions  cre- 
ated by  the  action  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  otherwise." 

in  Korea  our  men  fought^and  stiU 
die  under  the  UNO  flag,  in  a  WO  de- 
clared war  against  Communist  China. 
There  has  been  no  peace  settlement  ne- 
gotlated-and  there  is  no  peace.  There  is 
onlv  an  uneasy  cease-fire  where  Ameri- 
can men— who  were  not  even  born  when 
the  Korean  war  broke  out.-<;ontlnue  to 
be  sacrificed,  as  we  continue  negotiations 
at  Panmunjom. 

In  Vietnam  we  fight  another  UNO  w-ar 
This  time  under  the  American  flag— but 
with  our  national  leaders  bound  by 
treaty  not  to  win  nor  end  the  ^"ar— e^^ 
cept  at  the  discretion  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization. 

And.  by  the  same  treaty,  we  are  re- 
strained from  offensive  action  We  axe 
limited  to  "repel."  or  "defend  It  does 
not  permit  pursuit,  and  Precludes  %ic- 
tor^•— because  it  is  impossible  to  win 
when  you  can't' advance,  and  ;^-hen  e^-eo 
operation  must  be  approved  by  the  real 
enemy,  sitting  in  New  York  at  the  head 
of  the  UNO  militarj'  committee. 

Just  as  there  has  been  no  end  to  Korea, 
there  can  be  no  end  to  Vjetnam-nor^y 
peace,  unless  we  repeal  the  UNO  Par- 
ticipation Act,  or  we  breach  our  mistaken 
allegiance  to  that  organization. 

By  the  resolution  at  hand,  we  are  fur- 
ther subordinating  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  powers  del- 
egated to  us  oy  the  American  people  to 
the  UNO  for  supreme  control  over  the 
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Vietnam  situation.  After  15  years  of 
struggle  and  loss  of  the  substance  and 
the  men  of  America,  any  solution 
achieved  under  this  resolution  would  be 
considered  to  the  credit  of  the  UNO  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

In  my  humble  judgment  the  enactment 
of  this  resolution  is  far  more  than  an 
emotional  appeal  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent and  bring  peace  to  Vietnam.  The 
resolution  has  no  legal  effect.  It  cannot 
help  the  United  States,  but  it  could  prove 
a  wedge  to  further  polarize  our  people. 
It  contains  within  it  the  seeds  of  de- 
struction and  includes  an  appeasement 
guaranteed  to  result  in  lengthening  the 
war — not  bringing  peace.  There  remain 
many  questions  unanswered. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  see  the 
treaties  and  resolutions  which  have  pre- 
cipitated the  war,  and  now  the  Vietnam 
resolution  which  confronts  us,  I  include 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
and  the  Vietnam  resolution. 

South-east  Asia  Collective  Defence 
Treaty 

(Manila  Pacti 

The  Parties  to  this  Treaty, 
Recognizing  the  sovereign  equality  of  all 
the  Parties. 

Reiterating  their  faith  in  the  purposes  and 
principles  set  forth  In  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  their  desire  to  live  In 
peace  with  all  peoples  and  all  governments. 

Reaffirming  that,  to  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  they  uphold 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples,  and  declaring  that  they 
win  earnestly  strive  by  every  peaceful  means 
to  promote  self-government  and  to  secure 
the  Independence  of  all  countries  whose 
peoples  desire  It  and  are  able  to  undertake  Its 
responsibilities. 

Desiring  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace 
and  freedom  and  to  uphold  the  principles  of 
democracy.  Individual  liberty  and  the  rule 
of  law,  and  to  promote  the  economic  well- 
being  and  development  of  all  peoples  In  the 
Treaty  Area. 

Intending  to  declare  publicly  and  formally 
their  sense  of  unity,  so  that  any  potential 
aggressor  will  appreciate  that  the  Parties 
stand  together  In  the  area,  and. 

Desiring  further  to  coordinate  their  efforts 
for  collective  defence  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  security. 

Therefore  agree  as  follows: 

Arttcle  I 

The  Parties  undertake,  as  .set  forth  In  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any 
International  dispute  in  which  they  may  be 
involved  by  peaceful  means  In  such  a  manner 
that  International  peace  and  security  and 
Justice  are  not  endangered,  and  to  refrain 
in  their  International  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Article  11 

In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  Treaty,  the  Parties,  sepa- 
arately  and  Jointly,  by  means  of  continuous 
and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid  will 
maintain  and  develop  their  Individual  and 
collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack 
and  to  prevent  and  counter  subversive  ac- 
tivities directed  from  without  against  their 
territorial  Integrity  and  political  stability. 

Article  III 
The  Parties  undertake  to  strengthen  their 
free  Institutions  and  to  cooperate  with  one 
another  In  the  further  development  of  eco- 
nomic measures,  including  technical  assist- 
ance, designed  both  to  promote  economic 
progress  and  social  well-being  and  to  further 
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the  individual  and  collective  efforts  of  gov- 
ernments toward  these  ends. 

Article  IV 

1.  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  in  the  Treaty  Area 
against  any  of  the  parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unani- 
mous agreement  may  hereafter  designate 
would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  agrees  that  It  will  In  that  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance  with 
Its  constitutional  processes  Measures  taken 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  Immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

2.  If.  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties, 
the  inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  Party  in  the  Treaty  Area  or 
of  any  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  from 
time  to  time  apply  is  threatened  In  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  or  Is  affected  or 
threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
Parties  shall  consult  Immedately  In  order 
to  agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  common  defence. 

3.  It  Is  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated  shall 
be  taken  except  at  the  invitation  or  with 
the  consent  of  the  government  concerned. 

Article  V 
The  Parties  hereby  esUiblish  a  Council, 
on  which  each  of  them  shall  be  represented, 
to  consider  matters  concerning  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  Treaty  The  Council  .shall 
provide  for  consultation  with  regard  to  mili- 
tary and  any  other  planning  as  the  situa- 
tion obtaining  In  the  Treaty  Area  may  from 
time  to  time  require.  The  Council  .shall  be 
so  organized  ;is  to  be  able  to  meet  at  any 
time. 

Article   VI 

This  Treaty  does  not  affect  and  shall  not 
bo  Interpreted  as  affecting  in  any  way  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  any  of  the  Parties 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
or  the  responsibility  of  the  Untied  Nations 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  Each  Party  declares  that  none 
of  the  International  engagements  now  in 
force  between  It  and  any  other  of  the  Parties 
or  any  third  party  is  in  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Treaty,  and  undertakes  not 
to  enter  into  any  international  engagement 
In  conflict  with  this  Treaty. 

Article  VII 
Any  other  State  In  a  position  to  further 
the  objectives  of  the  Treatv  and  to  contrib- 
ute to  tiie  security  of  the  area  may.  by  unani- 
mous agreement  of  the  Parties,  be  invited 
to  accede  to  this  Treaty.  Any  State  so  In- 
vited may  become  a  Party  to  the  Treaty  by 
tleposltlng  its  Instrument  of  accession  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines.  The  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  shall  inform  each 
of  the  Parties  of  the  deposit  of  each  such 
Instrument  of  accession. 

Arttcle  VIII 

As  used  In  this  Treaty,  the  "Treaty  Area" 
Is  the  general  area  of  South-East  Asia,  in- 
cludlns;  also  the  entire  territories  of  the 
Asian  Parties,  and  the  general  area  of  the 
South-West  Pacific  not  including  the  Pacific 
area  north  of  21  degrees  30  minutes  north 
latitude.  The  Parties  may,  by  unanimous 
agreement,  amend  this  .\rticle  to  Include 
within  the  Treaty  Area  the  territory  of  any 
State  acceding  to  this  Treaty  in  accordance 
with  Article  VII  or  otherwise  to  change  the 
TYeay  Area. 

Article    IX 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
archives  of  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc 
of    the    Philippines.    Duly    oertiaed    copies 
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thereof  shall   be   transmitted  by  that  Gov- 
ernment to  the  other  signatories. 

2.  The  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  Its  pro- 
visions carried  out  by  the  Parties  in  accord- 
ance with  their  resptectlve  constitutional 
processes.  The  instruments  of  ratification 
shall  be  deposited  as  soon  as  p>osslble  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
PlilUpplnes.  which  shall  notify  all  of  the 
other  signatories  of  such  deposit. 

3.  The  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  be- 
tween the  States  which  have  ratified  It  as 
soon  iis  the  instruments  of  ratification  of  a 
majority  of  the  signatories  shall  have  been 
deposited,  and  shall  come  into  effect  with 
respect  to  each  other  State  on  the  date  of 
the  deposit  of  its  Instrument  of  ratification. 

Article  X 
This  Treaty  shall  remain  In  force  Indefi- 
nitely, but  any  Party  may  cease  to  be  a  Party 
one  year  after  Its  notice  of  denunciation  has 
been  given  to  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines,  which  shall  inform  the 
Governments  of  the  other  Parties  of  the  de- 
posit of  each  notice  of  denunciation 

Article  XI 
The  English  text  of  this  Treaty  Is  binding 
on  the  Parties,  but  when  the  Parties  have 
agreed  to  the  French  text  thereof  and  have 
so  notified  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  the  French  text  shall  be 
equally  authentic  and  binding  on  the  Parties. 
vnderstandinc    of    the    unfted    states    or 

AMERICA 

The  United  States  of  America  in  executing 
the  present  Treaty  does  so  with  the  under- 
standing that  Its  recognition  of  the  effect  of 
aggression  and  armed  attack  and  Its  agree- 
ment with  reference  thereto  In  Article  IV, 
paragraph  ;.  apply  only  to  Communist  ag- 
gression but  affirms  that  In  the  event  of 
other  aggression  or  armed  attack  it  will  con- 
sult under  the  provisions  of  Article  IV,  para- 
graph 2. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  Tteaty. 

Done  at  Manila,  this  eighth  day  of  Sep- 
temt>er.  1954. 

PROTOCOL  to  the  SOfTH-EAST  ASIAN  COLLECTIVE 
DEFENSE    TREATY 

Designation  of  states  and  territory  as  to 
which  provisions  of  Article  IV  and  Article  III 
are  to  be  applicable: 

The  Parties  to  the  South-East  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defence  Treaty  unanimously  designate 
for  the  purposes  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty 
the  Stales  of  CamlK)dla  and  Laos  and  the 
free  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Vietnam. 

The  Parties  further  agree  that  the  above 
mentioned  suites  and  territory  shall  be  eli- 
gible in  respect  of  the  economic  measures 
contemplated  by  Article  III. 

This  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force  simul- 
taneously with  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
Treaty. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  Protocol  to  the 
South-East   Asia   Collective   Defence   Treaty. 

Done  at  Manila,  this  eighth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1954. 

THE    PACIFIC    CHARTER 

The  delegates  of  Australia.  Prance,  New 
Zealand.  Pakistan,  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, the  Kingdom  of  Thailand,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, the  United  States  of  America: 

Desiring  to  establish  a  firm  basis  for  com- 
mon action  to  maintain  peace  and  security 
in  South-East  Asia  and  the  South-West 
Pacific; 

Convinced  that  common  action  to  this  end 
in  order  to  be  worthy  and  effective,  must  be 
inspired  by  the  highest  principles  of  Justice 
and  liberty; 

Do  hereby  proclaim: 

First,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  they  uphold  the 
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principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determlna- 
Uon  of  peop-.es  and  they  will  earnestly  strive 
bv  everv  peaceful  means  to  promote  seii- 
governnient  and  to  secure  the  Independence 
of  all  countries  whose  peoples  desire  it  and 
are  aible  to  undertake  Its  responsibilities: 

Second,  they  are  each  prepared  to  continue 
taking  effective  practical  measures  to  ensure 
conditions  favourable  to  the  orderly  achieve- 
ment of  the  foregoing  purposes  in  accordance 
with  their  constltuUonal  procedures; 

Third  thev  will  continue  to  cooperate  in 
the  economic,  social  and  cultural  fields  In 
order  to  promote  higher  living  standards 
economic  progress  and  social  well-being  in 

'^Fou^rfh  "as  declared  in  the  South-East  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty,  they  are  deter- 
mined to  prevent  or  counter  by  appropriate 
means  any  attempt  in  the  Treaty  Area  to 
subvert  their  freedom  or  to  destroy  their 
sovereignty  or  territorial  integrity. 

Proclaimed  at  Majilla.  this  eighth  day  oi 
September,  1954 

JOINT   Resolution   to  Promote   the   Main- 
tenance OF  international  Peace  and  m- 
ctTRiTY  IN  Southeast  Asia 
Whereas   naval   units   of   the   Communist 
regime  in  Vietnam,  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  international  law,  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  nava 
vessels    lawfully     present    in    international 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  International  peace;  and 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  deliber- 
ate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggression 
that  the  Communist  regime  In  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  waging  against  Its  neighbors 
and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  In  the 
collective  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military  or 
political  ambitions  in  that  area,  but  deelres 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  in 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their 
own  way:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress  ap- 
proves" and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

Sec  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  Its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  In  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  Is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
requesting  assistance  in  defense  of  Its  free- 
dom. 

Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  assured 
by  international  conditions  created  by  action 
of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  except 
that  It  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress. 
Approved  August  10,  1964. 

Resollttion 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives affirms  its  support  for  the  President  In 
his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  Just  peace  In  Viet- 
nam, expresses  the  earnest  hope  of  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  such  a  peace,  calls 
attention  to  the  numerous  peaceful  overtures 
which  the  United  States  has  made  In  good 
faith  toward  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
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nam  approves  and  supports  the  principles 
enuiiclftted  by  the  President  that  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  are  entitled  to  choose 
their  own  government  by  means  of  free  elec- 
tions open  to  all  South  Vietnamese  and 
supervised  by  an  Impartial  International 
body  and  that  the  United  States  Is  willing 
to  abide  by  the  results  of  such  elections, 
and  supports  the  President  In  his  call  upon 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  to  an- 
nounce Its  vrtlllngness  to  honor  such  elec- 
tions and  to  abide  by  such  results  and  to 
allow  the  Issues  In  controversy  to  be  peace- 
fully so  resolved  in  order  that  the  war  may 
be  ended  and  peace  may  be  restored  at  last 
In  Southeast  Asia. 


AVAILABXLXTY  AND  USEFULNESS  OP 
FEDERAL  SERVICES  AND  PRO- 
GRAMS TO  ELDERLY  MEXICAN- 
AMERICANS 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1969 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs. 
Marie  C.  McGuire  has  already  left  en- 
during monuments  of  her  great  work  in 
pubhc  housing  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  She  served  as 
public  housing  commissioner  with  dis- 
tinction and  now  is  program  adviser  for 
problems  of  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
with  the  Renewal  and  Housing  Assist- 
ance Administration,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Recently  she  presented  testimony  to 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
and  made  a  valuable  contribution  the 
understanding  of  the  peculiar  problems 
confronting  the  aged  of  Mexican  de- 
scent who  abound  in  the  Southwestern 
section  of  our  country. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  set  for  the  text  of 
this  presentation  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Availability  and  Usefitlness  of  Federal 
Services  and  Programs  to  Elderly  Mexi- 
can-Americans 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, it  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before 
this  committee  for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  With  me  this 
morning  are  two  representatives  from  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Administration  of  HUD, 
Mr.  fsaac  Rodriguez  and  Mr.  George  J. 
Royball.  Also  present  is  Mr.  Daniel  L. 
Schulder  from  the  Model  Cities  Administra- 
tion. They  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  ques- 
tions you  may  have  in  their  areas  of 
responsibility. 

The  hearings  of  this  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  on  Jan- 
uary 14,  1969  explored  reasons  for  under- 
utiUzation  of  HUD's  housing  programs  for 
the  elderly  by  eligible  Mexican-American 
senior  citizens  in  cities  and  states  with  large 
Mexican-American  concentrations.  Testi- 
mony revealed  that  In  Texas,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico.  Colorado  and  California  some  320.- 
000  elderly  Mexican-Americans  lived  on  very 
limited  incomes  and  yet  the  number  occupy- 
ing HUD-assisted  housing  for  the  elderly 
was  far  less  than  other  groups  In  proportion 
to  their  numbers. 

Three  major  problems  that  might  account 
for  or  contribute  to  this  situation  were  de- 
veloped In  the  hearings: 

1.  The  lack  of  emphasis  on  communica- 
tion techniques  that  recognized  the  lan- 
guage and  other  barriers  to  an  understand- 
ing   by    elderly    Mexican-Americans    of    the 
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availability  and  their  eligibility  for  such 
housing.  It  was  suggested  that  Improvement 
in  communication  could  be  brought  about 
by  the  Issuance  of  a  variety  of  brochures 
in  Spanish,  and  by  increased  employment  of 
bilingual  staff,  particularly  in  HUD  regional 
and  local  housing  authority  ofQces  Local 
agencies  planning  housing  or  dealing  with 
the  housing  needs  of  the  Mexican-American 
elderly  were  encouraged  to  expand  their  ef- 
forts to  include  not  only  the  use  of  Spanish 
language  mass  media,  but  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  person-to-person  contact  with 
those  living  in  substandard  housing. 

2  The  Committee  encouraged  the  further 
exploration,  as  well  as  the  demonstration 
of  special  housing  types  and  designs  that 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  elderly  Mexican- 
Americans  and  more  responsive  to  social  cus- 
toms and  traditions. 

3  The  Committee  heard  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  housing  intended  to  encourage  oc- 
cupancy bv  elderlv  Mexican -Americans 
should  "be  located  in  neighborhoods  where 
Spanish  Is  the  dominant  language,  and  where 
the  elderly  could  remain  close  to  their  fam- 
ilies,   friends,    churches    and    shops. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  expressed  its 
interest  in  the  emphasis  being  placed  on 
Mexican-American  needs  in  Model  Cities, 
with  particular  concern  that  there  should  be 
opportunities  for  participation  in  the  plan- 
ning process  by  elderly  Mexican-Americans. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  each  of 
these  areas  since  that  January  hearing.  We 
have  held  two  meetings  with  the  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  on  Mexican-American 
Affairs"  to  explore  the  specific  Issues  raised 
by  this  Committee.  We  also  have  met  with 
several  local  housing  authority  officials  plan- 
ning new  public  housing  for  the  elderly  in 
cities  where  there  is  a  concentration  of 
Mexican- Americans. 


improvement  of  communication 

TECHNIQfES 

Since  our  report  to  this  Committee  in 
January  1969.  the  number  of  employees  with 
Spanish  surnames  in  HUD  has  increased  from 
157  to  182.  On  August  21.  1969  a  meeting  was 
called  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Equal 
Opportunity  and  attended  by  Secretary 
Romney  with  approximately  25  Mexican- 
American  community  leaders  and  organizers. 
The  group  discussed  the  availability  and 
appllcabilitv  of  existing  ITUD  programs  to  the 
problems  of  Mexcan-Amerlcan  communities 
and  resulted  In  the  airing  of  specific  criti- 
cisms of  HUD  efforts.  Thereafter  the  depart- 
ment followed  up  to  ascertain  local  per- 
formance responsive  to  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can communitys  needs  and  Interests.  This 
work  is  continuing. 

Meetings  have  also  been  held  with  Mexi- 
can-American entrepreneurs  to  familiarize 
them  with  the  ways  and  means  to  obtain 
Federal  contracts,  particularly  HUD  con- 
tracts. 

SER  ■  ( Service  Employment  Re-develop- 
ment) a  Mexican-American  organization, 
activated  intiallv  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor in  cooperation  with  the  League  of 
United  Latin  American  Citizens  and  the 
American  GI  Forum,  has  been  named  ^the 
subcontractor  on  a  contract  let  by  HUD  e 
office  of  Research  and  Technology  to  sur- 
vev  and  identify  minority  building  trades 
contractors  and  develop  their  potential  for 
participation  in  the  re-development  process. 
This  work  is  under  the  direction  of  HUD  e 
office  of  Equal  Opportunity. 

Two  Mexican-Americans  have  been  added 
to  the  Equal  Opportunity  staf!  Both  are  in 
professional  positions:  one  is  working  m  a 
liaison  capacity  with  the  Model  Cities  Ad- 
ministration and  the  other  as  the  Director  of 
the  Job  Development  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Contract  Compliance  and  Employment  Op- 
portunitv.  HUD  has  made  two  surveys  of 
Spanish-American  employment  within  the 
Department.  Thus  the  Department  is  seek- 
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Ing  Improvement  In'  hiring  efforta  to  coordi- 
nate a  Mexican-American  talent  bank  and 
Jobs  available  In  HXJD's  Western  and  South- 
western offlces.  In  cooperation  with  SER. 
Lists  of  Job  vtwanctes  are  forwarded  by  the 
HUD  Equal  Opportunity  staff  to  representa- 
tives of  various  segments  of  the  Mexican- 
American  community  who  might  be  able 
to  reach  qualified.  Interested  Mexican- 
Americans. 

A  number  of  HtTD's  public  information 
materials  have  been  published  both  In  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish.  Attached  is  a  list  of  53 
pamphlets.  16  of  which  have  particular  rele- 
vance to  the  housing  needs  of  Spanish 
speaking  people  and  have  been  Issued  In 
both  English  and  Spanish  While  many  of 
these  now  are  obsolete  due  to  leglsla:.ve 
changes,  updated  and  new  bilingual  publica- 
tions are  now  becamlng  available  Pour  of 
them  are  A  Summary  of  Fair  Housing  Laws: 
How  to  Become  a  Non-Proflt  Sponsor,  Equal 
Opportunity  What  It  Is,  What  It  Does,  and 
Fair  Housing.  USA.  Two  new  publications  In 
both  English  and  Spanish  on  the  Model 
Cities  program  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
within  30  days  These  are  Model  Cities — 
Question.'!  and  An.iwers  and  A  Place  to  Litte — 
What  Relocation  Means  to  You. 

At  present,  the  Radio  and  rv  Division  of 
HUD's  office  of  Public  Affairs  has  available  a 
number  of  'radio  spots  on  fair  housing  which 
have  'been  Translated  Into  Spanish  for  use 
by  Spanish  languauje  stations  In  addition, 
the  Division  Is  now  processing  English  iind 
Spanish    ttlm   s'rlps  on  cooperative  housing 

All  of  tliese  materials  are  designed  primar- 
ily for  use  by  local  ai^encles  and  organiza- 
tions Interested  in  the  needs  of  the  Mexican- 
American  people.  Including  the  elderlv  In 
these  ways.  HUD  recognizes  the  need  for 
more  and  better  printed  and  audio-visual 
material  In  Spanish  to  keep  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans better  Informed  about  the  pr.)gra!ns  of 
benefit  to  them 

It  also  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  bibllOKraphles  of  historical,  social  and 
cultural  books  on  the  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ple In  this  country  are  under  review  In  order 
to  select  pertinent  publications  for  HUD's 
library. 

HOl'SINi;    TTPES    AND    DESIGN 

As  mentioned  above,  two  meetings  have 
been  held  with  staJf  members  of  the  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  for  Mexican-American 
Affairs  to  explore  the  types  and  designs  of 
housing  that  in  their  opinion  would  be  more 
resp  nsive  to  the  needs  or  desires  of  the 
elderly  Mexican-American  and  which  they 
would  more  readily  accept  and  use  It  was 
recoenized  that  as  in  manv  cities  where  this 
Committee  held  Its  hearings,  the  areas  of 
concentration  are  In  the  center  city,  with  in- 
tense land  use  of  srcnerally  low  rise  struc- 
tures. While  the  neighborhoods  are  at  least 
partially  substandard,  both  the  in-town  lo- 
cation and  structure  density  result  in  very 
high  land  acquisition  costs  For  new  con- 
struction, this  situation  will  nften  require 
high-rise  development  In  order  to  achieve 
economic  foa.-^ibUlty. 

While  It  was  generally  agreed  In  our  dls- 
cu.sslons  that  one-stoirv  dwellings  for  the  eld- 
erly would  be  preferable,  it  was  also  recog- 
nized and  agreed  that  if  an  educational  pro- 
gram were  undertaken  to  explain  how  high- 
rise  buildings  can  increase  security  and  com- 
fort, more  and  more  elderly  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans could  be  expected  to  lake  advantage  of 
this  type  of  housing.  It  was  suggested  that 
these  hlgh-rl.se  structures  preferably  should 
not  be  over  six  stories.  The  need  for  ample 
walking  and  sitting  space  to  take  the  sun  was 
emphasized.  Community  space  for  neighbor- 
hood social  activities  would  also  play  an  im- 
IX)rtant  part  in  acceptability.  Thus  neigh- 
borhood residents  of  all  ages  would  gather 
together  at  the  older  person's  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  this  would  have  significant  social 
and  cultural  benefits. 

It  was  generally  agreed,  however,  that  In 
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order  to  achieve  the  acceptance  of  such  a 
change  In  living  patterns,  the  educational 
programs  undertaken  prior  to  occupancy, 
could  not  rely  on  mass  media  alone,  but  must 
involve  personal  meetings  with  eligible  needy 
elderly  and  their  families. 

During  these  meetings  we  also  explored  the 
concept  of  a  housing  development  In  which 
only  older  people  live  and  the  acceptance  of 
this  pattern  by  elderly  Mexican-Americans. 
There  Is  some  evidence  that  older  Mexican- 
Americans  prefer  to  live  in  neighborhoods  of 
all  age  groups  rather  than-  In  age-segregated 
housing,  since  each  age  group  traditionally 
has  a  place  and  a  role  In  general  community 
affairs.  This  would  Indicate  that  our  plan- 
ning should  stress  housing  designed  for  the 
elderly  in  family  housing  developments 
rather  than  separate  from  them. 

Differences  In  Interior  layouts  of  housing 
for  the  Mexican- American  elderly  also  were 
discussed.  We  were  told  that  there  are  nu- 
merous special  occasions  when  their  families 
gather  at  the  home  of  the  grandp>arents. 
Tlierefore,  our  designs  should  consider  ar- 
ranging the  living  space  so  that  such  gather- 
ings would  be  possible  in  comfort.  This  might 
mean  a  combined  llvlng-kttchen-dlnlng  space 
to  accommodate  family  gatherings.  Such  de- 
signs probably  would  not  mean  an  Increased 
cost  or  an  increase  In  overall  space — simply  a 
rearrangement  of  space.  However,  we  were 
told  that  for  the  elderly  Mexican-American 
woman,  it  would  be  absolutely  essential  to 
have  a  private  dressing  area,  and  If  p<.)sslble. 
a  sleeping  area  separate  from  the  larger 
gathering  area.  Small,  but  private  outdoor 
spaces,  particularly  in  warm  climates,  were 
considered  desirable — designed  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  of  the  living  area  In  high-rise 
buildings,  this  relationship  to  the  outdoors 
might  be  achieved  through  a  greater  em- 
phasis on  private  balconies  With  respect  to 
exterior  design,  the  emphasis  was  on  sturdl- 
ness  and  warmth  raiher  than  any  special 
types  such  as  Spanish,  Contemporary,  Early 
American,  etc. 

In  CLinnectlon  with  the  desirability  of  these 
planning  concepts.  HUD's  Office  of  Research 
and  Technology  currently  is  reviewing  a  pro- 
posal to  study  the  relationships  of  Mexican- 
American  living  patterns  to  house  design. 
This  research  proposal  was  designed  by  The 
In.'ititute  for  Personal  Effectiveness  m  Chil- 
dren. San  Diego.  Calllornia,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Uvaldo  H  Palomares.  the  Institute 
President.  The  Inter-Agency  Committee  on 
Mexican- American  Affairs  is  the  sponsoring 
group.  In  brief,  the  study  would  attempt  to 
develop  a  solid  base  for  planning  policy  or 
change  based  on  substantiating  facts  from 
the  people  affected,  rather  than  relying  on 
opinions  of  observers 

HOl'SINC.    LOC.^TION 

It  Is  the  Department's  general  policy  to  see 
to  It  that  all  racial  and  ethnic  groups  have 
the  opportunity  to  reside  within  and  without 
areas  of  racial  or  ethnic  concentration.  We 
h.ive  been  In  communication  with  Mexican- 
American  organizations  in  an  effort  to  de- 
velop the  most  meaningful  approach  for 
providing  maximum  housing  opportunities 
for  Mexican-American  elderly  in  local  com- 
munities. 

!<a:iCHBOBHOOD    FACII-ITIES 

With  respect  to  neighborhood  upgrading, 
our  neighborhood  facilities  program  Is  mak- 
ing an  Increasing  contribution.  Of  the  more 
than  70  community  centers  now  in  opera- 
tion. 13  serve  areas  where  S-^anish-surname 
users  range  from  10  to  95  percent.  ITieee 
cities  include 

Percent 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo,  (est.) 60 

Pagosa   Springs.   Colo 95 

Hutchinson.  Kans 10 

El   Paso.   Tex 95 

Laredo.   Tex 90 

San  Jose,  Calif 28 
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Percent 

Brawley.  Calif 37 

Preano.   Calif,    (est.) 35 

Visalla.  Calif    (est.) 40 

Dtnuba.    Calif 16 

nagstaff,  Artz 56 

St.  Johns.  Ariz 49 

Phoenix,    Ariz... 22 

The  Phoenix  area  will  soon  open  a  second 
center.  Both  centers  will  provide  transporta- 
tion over  a  35  mile  area  to  and  from  the 
centers. 

In  addition  to  these.  5  more  grant  reser- 
vations have  been  approved  for  construction 
of  centers  which  will  be  In  operation  within 
the  next  two  years  In  areas  with  high  con- 
centrations of  Mexican-Americans. 

Since  these  centers  serve  all  age  groups, 
their  location  In  these  neighborhoods  reflect 
their  usefulness  to  the  elderly  along  with 
other  age  group>s 

MODEL  crriES 

This  committee  has  shown  a  continuing 
Interest  in  the  Model  Cltie*  Program  and  Its 
potential  for  increasing  opportunities  for 
Mexican-Americans.  In  previous  testimony 
we  submitted  a  comprehensive  list  of  Model 
Cities  programs  developing  in  a  number  of 
cities  with  large  Mexican-American  concen- 
trations. We  would  add  to  that  list  the  plan 
in  Albuquerque  for  an  'emplovTnent  over  60 
programs,"  and  the  Eagle  Pass.  Texas  plan  to 
use  20  older  women  as  home-maker  aids  to 
assist  other  elderly  in  need  of  these  services. 

On  October  14.  i969.  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Model  Cities.  Mr  Robert  H.  B.TJda. 
testified  before  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
on  iictivltles  to  Increase  emphasis  on  the 
needs  of  the  older  population  in  Model  Cities 
areas  Since  this  Is  a  current  statement  I 
would  like  to  include  It  in  the  record  is  the 
Model  Cities'  presentation  for  this  subcom- 
mittee today. 

HOME    OWNERSHIP 

.A  word  aboiit  home  ownership.  It  was 
pointed  out  In  previous  testimony  that 
MexIcan-.Amerlc.in  people  gener.illy.  Includ- 
ing the  elderly,  put  great  emphasis  on  home 
ownership  even  though  many  of  these  homes 
were  substandard.  Rehabilitation  aids  there- 
fore are  of  p.-vrticular  significance  While  we 
cannot  give  you  precise  statistics  by  nation- 
ality groups,  we  do  know  that  over  60  per- 
cent of  the  law-income  home  owners  In  urb.in 
renewal  or  code  enforcement  areas  who  re- 
ceived HUD  grants  for  rehabilitation  of  their 
home*  were  elderly,  and  over  25  percent  of 
'he  reh.ibllltatlon  loans  were  received  by 
those  62  and  over.  Grants  are  available  to 
owner-occupants  with  Incomes  of  83000  per 
year  or  under.  Tiiose  with  Incomes  of  over 
$3,000  also  are  ell^ble  If  their  housing  ex- 
penses after  rehabilitation  exceed  25  percent 
of  their  income.  It  is  possible  'o  combine  the 
gran's  with  three  [jercent  loans  If  needed  to 
bring  the  homes  up  to  local  code  standards. 

As  previously  indicated,  we  anticipated 
that  the  HUD-FHA  .Sec.  235  home  ownership 
program  might  have  particular  significance 
for  the  lower  income  Mexican-American 
family  since  It  had  the  potential  of  a  one 
percent  Interest  rate.  We  now  can  report 
from  13  HUD  FHA-insurlng  offices  In  the  5 
states  with  large  Mexican  population  Out  of 
4.362  firm  commitments  isrued  as  of  Novem- 
ber 13.  1969.  some  1.229  were  to  families  with 
Spanish  surnames  One  of  the  FHA  offices 
(Sant.i  Ana.  California  I  has  conducted 
counseling  sessions  in  Mexican  neighbor- 
hoods and  as  a  result.  51  families  were  told 
that  they  would  probably  be  acceptable  un- 
der the  235  program.  An  additional  50  reser- 
vations have  been  tentatively  set  aside  for 
other  Mexican-American  families  partici- 
pating In  the  counseling  program. 

In  the  5  Southwestern  states,  there  were 
20  builders  with  Spanish  surnames  and  these 
builders  have  reserved  funds  to  cover  343 
dwelling  units. 
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REPORTING  BY  ETHNIC  CROUPS 

This  Committee  will  be  interested  tx>  know 
that  effective  September  30.  1969,  reports  to 
HUD  from  local  housing  authorities  on  ap- 
plications for  and  continued  occupancy  in 
public  housing,  will  reflect  six  major  nation- 
ality groups,  including  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can In  the  future.  HUD  will  be  able  to  an- 
al)-ze  and  report  more  precisely  the  utiliza- 
tion of  this  housing  program  by  several  eth- 
nic groups. 

HUD-DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR 

The  Committee  ;aso  will  t>e  Interested  In 
an  attachment  describing  a  Joint  effort  by 
HUD  and  the  Department  of  LAbor  to  provide 
lobs  and  housing  in  Priona  and  Hereford  In 
the  Texas  Panhandle.  While  this  effort  Is  not 
related  to  the  elderly  per  se.  It  could  have 
beneficial  side  effects  In  view  of  the  extended 
family  tr.xdlilon  of  Mexican-Americans. 

It  lias  been  a  pleasure  to  present  this  brief 
progress  report  since  your  earlier  hearings. 


I  LOVE  AMERICA  WEEK 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 


OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  25,  1969 
Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
proud  that  my  hometown  of  Pittsburg. 
Kans..  has  observed  a  very  important 
week  called  I  Love  America  Week,  I  think 
it  is  quite  noteworthy  the  news  coverage 
given  to  the  event  by  an  article  m  the 
Pittsburg  Headlight  Sun  as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Headlight-Sun, 
FYiday,  Nov.  21,19691 

I    LOVE    AMERICA    WEEK    TO    BE    CELEBRATED 

Here 

Joining  other  communities  in  the  tri-state 
area,  the  city  of  PUtsburg  will  observe  "I  Love 
America  Week"  next  week, 

Mavor  Rex  Bowers  Thursday  issued  a  proc- 
lamation at  the  behest  of  the  American  Le- 
uion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  other 
interested  persons.  Coming  during  Thanks- 
giving week.  It  is  intended  to  bring  out  a 
Dosltlve  voice  in  behalf  of  the  country  while 
giving  thanks  to  God  for  the  country  In 
which  -xe  live. 

Rev  Waller  W.  Snyder,  pastor  of  the  Zlon 
Lutheran    Church,    explained    the    week    as 

The  idea  behind  this  was  .started  by  Dr. 
J  B  Simon  of  Joplln.  an  optometrist,  who 
felt  that  there  has  been  too  much  negative 
expression  in  regard  to  our  country.  He  felt 
that  something  positive  should  be  said. 

The  move  to  proclaim  the  week  of  Nov.  24 
through  Nov.  30  as  "I  Love  America  Week" 
is  non-political,  not  pro  or  antl  anything. 
It  is  Intended  onlv  as  a  positive  affirmation 
that  whatever  the  shortcomings  of  our  na- 
tion might  be.  we  love  it.  are  proud  of  it  and 
certainlv  on  Thanksgiving  Day  should  give 
thanks  that  we  live  in  such  a  nation  as  we 

Various  interested  parties  from  Pittsburg 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  Legion  and 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  petitioned  Mayor 
Rex  Bowers  to  proclaim  the  week  of  Nov.  24 
through  Nov.  30  as  "I  Love  America  Week." 
in  cooperation  with  other  towns  and  cities 
in  the  surrounding  area. 

The  governor  of  Missouri  has  been  peti- 
tioned to  issue  a  similar  proclamation  for 
the  whole  ^tnte. 

The  rash  of  negative  demonstrations  has 
prompted  this  move  as  a  positive  react icn. 
Posters  will  be  placed  in  the  stores  of  all  co- 
operating merchants,  together  with  a  sup- 
ply of  red,  white  and  blue  arm  bands  to  be 
v/orn  during  the  week.  Citizens  are  also  asked 
to  fly  I  heir  flags. 
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Every  citizen  in  his  own  way  Is  asked  to 
give  particular  thanks  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Ministers  are  requested  to  have  special  pi  av- 
ers for  our  nation  In  the  Thanksgiving  serv- 
ices and  every  citizen  should  use  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  positively,  constructively 
and  proudlv  of  the  nation  which  has  given 
him  the  freedom  of  speech  which  he  exer- 
cises. 

Also  the  proclamation: 

Proclamation 
Whereas:  the  United  States  of  America  is 
a    free    democracy,    permitting    freedom    of 
speech  and  thought,  and 

Whereas,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
American  Legion  and  interested  citizens 
want  to  express  thanks  for  living  in  a  free 
countrv.  and 

Whereas,  all  people  should  be  given  the 
opportunity,  without  political  restriction,  to 
express  themselves  positively  that  whatever 
shortcomings  our  nation  might  have,  we  are 
still  proud  to  be  citizens  of  such  a  great 
land,  and  wish  to  express  our  love  for  our 
nation  during  this  time  when  we  pause  for  a 
special  day  of  Thanksgiving. 

Now  therefore,  I,  Rex  Bowers,  Mayor  of 
Pittsburg  Kansas,  hereby  proclaim  the  week 
of  November  24-30,  1969:  'I  LOVE  AMER- 
ICA WEEK",  and  urge  all  citizens  to  express 
our  love  for  our  country,  not  only  this  p»r- 
ticularly  designated  week,  but  each  day 
throughout  the  year. 

Dated    this   20th    day   of   November   A.D  . 

1969. 

Rex  Bowers. 

Mayor. 

Attest: 


City  Cleri. 


CAUu  OFF  THE  WOLVES 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1969 


Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  many  other  Americans  I  watched 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
articulate  his  "dissent"  in  Des  Moines 
and  Montgomery.  Vice  President  Agnew 
has  challenged  the  news  media  to  do  bet- 
ter than  It  has  in  the  past  to  present 
balanced  and  objective  coverage  of  the 
day's  events.  Even  his  critics  agree  that 
the  Vice  President  raised  some  important 
questions. 

Today,  our  communications  media 
possesses  almost  ines^able  power.  If  it 
is  used  properly,  it  can  be  the  most  pow- 
erful force  in  the  world  to  bring  about 
social  and  political  progress.  If  it  is 
abused,  it  can  be  one  of  the  most  nega- 
tive forces  in  society. 

Mr.  Agnew's  speeches  have  harkened 
a  warning.  He  has  alerted  the  public  to 
discriminate  between  fact  and  commen- 
tary. He  has  warned  the  viewer  that  all 
television  commentators  may  not  be  neu- 
tral objective  in  their  presentation  of 
the  news.  And  he  has  challenged  the 
media  men  to  "relate  their  great  freedom 
with  their  great  responsibility." 

Herman  Angel,  who  writes  for  the 
Meriden  Record,  has  written  an  interest- 
ing column  entitled  "We  Second  Spiro: 
Call  Off  the  Wolves."  Mr.  Angel  is  the 
dean  of  the  press  corps  at  the  State  cap- 
itol  In  Hartford,  Conn.  He  is  known 
around  the  capital  for  "teUing  it  like  it 
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is."  This  column  is  a  good  example  of 
Mr.  Angel's  style.  He  minces  no  words. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  his 
comments  on  Mr.  Agnew's  speeches  with 
my  colleagues  by  inserting  his  column 
in  the  Record  : 

We  Second  Spieo  :  Call  Off  the  Wolves 

(By  Herman  Angel) 
As  one  who  doesn't  agree  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Splro  T.  Agnew.  all  of  the  time,  we 
found  ourselves  in  partial  agreement  with  his 
Des  Moines  speech  last  Thursday  evening 
some  of  the  time. 

Agnew  criticized  the  television  networks 
harshly  for  their  habit  of  immediately  fol- 
lowing speakers  of  great  national  Importance. 
mostly  the  presidents  of  the  United  States, 
a  few  minutes  alter  they  conclude  an  all- 
network  address  to  the  nation,  with  their 
own  specialized  comments,  taking  advantage 
of  the  big  audiences  built  up  by  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  nation's  chief  executive 
may  have  something  of  importance  to  say  to 
everyone. 

Before  the  vast  audience,  estimated  at  70 
million  people,  could  digest  the  speech  de- 
livered on  Nov.  3  by  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  the  highly  regarded  commentators  of 
the  three  major  networks  were  at  him  like  a 
pack  of  wolves. 

All  of  the  quotes  they  could  muster  from 
previous  Nixon's  speeches,  some  made  in  the 
1963.  campaign,  quotes  that  could  be  used 
to  embarrass  the  President,  were  on  tap  ready 
for  u^e,  and  use  them  they  did. 

The  listeners,  for  whom  the  speech  was 
intended,  before  they  could  give  the  Presi- 
dent at  least  an  honest  consideration,  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  so-called  commentators 
on  the  three  major  networks. 

This  was  the  part  of  the  night's  "enter- 
tainment" to  which  we  objected,  and  were 
heartened  by  the  Agnew  speech  in  which  he 
severely  condemned  the  practice  as  a  danger 
for  American  democracy. 

We  were  also  quite  alarmed  at  the  immedi- 
ate response  that  came  from  ^  networks  on 
Thursday  night.  Indicating  They  were  Just 
as  readv^  inserting  their  alarm  over  govern- 
ment licenses  of  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  criticism  that  came 
from  the  Vice  President.  Agnew,  if  our  mem- 
ory serves,  made  no  threat  against  any  sta- 
rlon  or  network,  but  the  presidents  of  the 
networks,  apparently  prepared  by  a  copy  of 
the  speech  issued  in  advance.  Jumped  at  the 
Idea  as  a  means  of  discrediting  the  Vice 
President. 

As  we  have  indicated,  and  want  to  repeat, 
we  are  no  blind  follower  of  Splro  Agnew.  but 
we  think  he  scored  a  point  when  he  referred 
back  to  March.  1968.  when  President  Lyndon 
B    Johnson,  heckled  furiously  and  continu- 
ouslv  by  the  same  commentators,  .announced 
unexpectedly  that  he  would  not  be  a  candi- 
date  for  j-eelection.   The   commentators,   so 
ready  with  their  quick  and  witty  remarks  on 
other    occasions,    were    left    speechless,    only 
because  President   Johnson  didn't  have   the 
'oresieht  to  permit  them  to  know  in  advance 
what  his  political  plans  were  for  the  future. 
Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
newspaper   commentary   and  that   practiced, 
^.t  least  on  presidents,  by  the  major  networks. 
all    of   whom    seem   to    ape    one    another    in 
matters   of   entertainment   and   politics.   We 
don't  believe  it  is  a  cor^piracy,  just  a  ca-^e 
of  imitation. 

In  the  newspapers,  the  report  of  the  ^P^^^^ 
appears  as  a  separate  news  item,  and  the 
commentary  appears  on  the  editor.al  paee. 
mostly  in  different  section.  Sometimes  the 
editorial  comment  appears  the  same  day  as 
the  report  on  the  speech,  other  times,  two  or 
three  days  later.  But  there  is  no  l"*ent  on 
of  the  part  of  newspapers  to  cram  down  the 
throats  of  reader.-  the  opinions  cf  one  or  two 
editors  in  the  same  report  of  the  speech  or 
Item  of  news. 
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TTie  best  Judgment  in  these  affairs  would 
b«  for  the  networks  to  allow  the  listeners 
time  to  consider  the  speeches  delivered  by  a 
president  before  rushing  to  the  air  waves 
with  their  own  comments,  comments  which 
sometimes  destroy  everything  the  president 
has  said  As  happened  on  this  occasion,  and 
on  Nov  3 

Agnew  probably  went  too  far  when  he  tried 
to  judge  the  actions  of  the  networks  in  their 
presentation  of  the  news,  as  news.  Botli  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  Vice  President  Agnew  were 
carried  live,  and  In  full,  in  their  recent 
speechee.  and  the  networks  are  in  the  clear 
In  this  regard  Very  few  newspapers  in  the 
nation  could  spare  the  space  to  carry  both 
speeches  In  full  text,  although  there  are 
some  who  do 

But  the  president  of  the  United  States  Is 
not  a  shuttlecock  for  the  networks  to  use  In 
their  own  game  of  badminton 

In  the  present  national  dilemma  In  Viet 
Nam  President  Nixon  l.s  trying  to  do  what 
others  In  national  United  States  otHce  have 
failed  to  accomplish  In  10  years;  and  the 
French  government  was  unable  to  do  in  10 
years  before  that. 

The  least  the  people  can  do.  and  the  com- 
mentators too.  Is  give  him  an  ample  chance 
to  come  to  terms  with  a  moBt  difficult  enemy, 
encouraged,  It  now  .seems  by  the  dissenters. 

Until  fcesldent  Nixon  uses  up  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  to  accomplish  his  goal,  rea- 
sonable people  win  give  him  every  chance  to 
drag  us  out  of  the  mud  in  Vietnam. 


ANARCHY  DOES  NOT  JUST 
HAPPEN— IT  IS  PLANNED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISHNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  25,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of 
the  three  points  on  which  the  founda- 
tion of  this  Nation  was  laid  are  the 
family  ties  and  responsibilities,  and  the 
willingness  to  diligently  labor  to  improve 
ourselves  anc  our  position  in  life.  One  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  America, 
the  right  of  social  mobility,  says  that  a 
man  can  go  as  far  as  his  ability  and  his 
willingness  to  work  will  take  him.  It  does 
not  give  a  guarantee  of  success,  or 
wealth,  or  happiness  to  anyone,  nor 
should  it. 

But  things  seem  to  be  changing. 
Youngsters  who  are  in  the  process  of 
flunking  freshman  English,  accompanied 
by  the  teachers  who  cannot  teach  the 
subject  which  they  failed  last  year,  are 
streaming  behind  the  pied  pipers  of  the 
left  in  their  assault  on  civilization.  It 
seems  that  government  owes  everyone  a 
Utopian  existence — and  the  elite  intel- 
lectuals are  quite  prepared  to  plan  and 
deliver  it;  with  the  money  taken  by  taxes 
from  the  poor  fools  who  still  feel  that  a 
man  .should  work  to  support  himself  and 
his  family. 

If  it  were  not  sure  to  be  taken  seriou.sly 
by  those  who  have  a  vested  interested  in 
perpetuating  their  own  bureaucracy,  tlie 
plans  being  leaked  out  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition, 
and  Health,  would  make  good  slapstick 
comedy.  They  all  have  one  basic  prem- 
ise— the  encouragement  of  total  destruc- 
tion of  family  life  and  the  destruction 
of  all  rewards  for  work.  Unemployment 
compensation    during    pregnancy,    free 
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food  stamps  under  HEW  jurisdiction, 
fluoridation  of  all  water,  the  encourage- 
ment of  teenage  immorality  and  high 
school  pregnancies,  all  are  designed  to 
aid  the  indigent  and  penalize  the  indus- 
trious and  worthwhile  citizen. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  whose  inte- 
grated schools  were  to  be  a  model  for 
the  Nation,  has  apparently  given  up 
even  a  pretense  of  an  effort  to  t«ach  the 
imteachable  in  its  nearly  all-black  school 
system,  but  is  prepared  to  feed  two  meals 
a  day  during  the  school  year,  and  oper- 
ate the  schools  as  free  meal  centers  for 
all  the  year  round.  Food  offered  should 
be,  it  is  said,  "in  keepmg  with  the  cul- 
tural background  and  food  habits  of  the 
local  people."  More  and  better  foods  are 
to  go  to  the  "unusually  large  percentage 
of  low-income  families  here" — and  any 
such  offensive  words  a«  "donated"  or 
"not  to  be  .sold  "  are  to  be  deleted,  in 
case  anyone  can  read  and  might  have 
their  feelings  hurt  by  the  idea  of  charity. 
Meanwhile  the  left  lauds  the  values  of 
the  Communist  style  collectives  of  Israel, 
called  "kibbutzim"  there.  It  would  seem 
that  such  a  total  destruction  of  the  fam- 
ily is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  if  tiie  glowing 
accounts  of  such  successes  are  to  be  given 
credibility.  But  Americans  who  have  not 
yet  been  brainwashed  still  remember 
that  the  histoi-y  of  such  collectives  in  this 
country,  as  in  all  of  the  world,  is  one  of 
total  failure.  Even  the  free-love  hippie 
colonies  which  abound  in  some  of  our 
cities  are  not  working  out  too  well  when 
it  comes  time,  as  it  always  will,  for  some- 
one to  pay  the  piper. 

Then,  finally,  as  a  surprisingly  appro- 
priate memorial  to  the  late  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  and  a.ssisted  by  a  Ford  Foun- 
dation grant,  a  group  of  agitators  are 
roaming  the  country  stirring  up  the 
"have-nots"  in  the  never-ending  search 
for  the  American  proletariat  with  which 
to  man  the  barricades  for  the  long 
sought  "class  war"  which  no  one  has  ever 
quite  organized  in  this  country.  This  is 
the  same  combination  which  attracted  a 
little  attention  by  giving  huge  "readjust- 
ment" grants  to  the  Kennedy  staffers 
who  were  severed  from  the  payroll  by 
the  incident  in  Los  Angeles,  while  the 
Kennedy  campaign  debts  remained  un- 
paid. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  a  potpourri  of 
typical  newspaper  clippings,  showing  the 
ever  plainer  outlines  of  the  attack  on 
American  civilization: 

[From   the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  23.   1969 1 
Panels    Planning    White    House    Confer- 
ence   ON     NuTRmoN     Urge     Substantial 
Casu  Aid  for  the  Poor 

I  By  Marjorie  Hunter  i 

Washington.  November  22. — Substantial 
cash  .lid  for  the  poor  was  strongly  recom- 
mended today  by  several  panels  Involved  In 
planning  the  upcoming  White  House  Con- 
terence  on  Pood,   Nutrition  and  Health. 

One  panel  proposed  a  i^uaranteed  annual 
Income  of  "at  least"  $5,500  for  a  family  of 
four.  Another  recommended  55.915  as  the 
minimum  amount  needed. 

Such  levels  far  exceed  .imounts  proposed 
this  year  by  Presdlent  Nixon  and  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Income  Maintenance 
Programs. 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  for 
$1,600  for  a  family  of  four,  plus  $750  in  bonus 
food  stamps. 
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commission's  proposal 

The  Presidential  Commission,  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  and  headed  by  Ben  W. 
Helneman  of  Chicago,  proposed  last  week  a 
$2,400  minimum  income  level,  without  bonus 
food  stamps 

Cash  aid  for  the  poor  was  one  of  hundreds 
of  recommendations  that  will  be  submitted 
to  the  While  House  conference  by  numerous 
panels. 

The  conference,  to  be  held  Dec.  2  to  4  at 
the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  was  called  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  recommend  ways  to  meet  the 
nation's  nutritional  needs,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  poor 

Dr  Jean  Mayer,  a  special  constultant  to  the 
President,  who  Is  organizing  the  conference, 
predicted  today  that  Its  key  recommenda- 
tions would  be  implemented  "quite  quickly." 

WILL    GO     TO     WHITE     HOUSE 

He  .said  the  recommendations,  particularly 
those  Involving  money,  would  be  presented 
to  the  White  House  before  Christmas  for  In- 
clusion In  the  President  s  budget  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1971.  which  will  be  cent  to  Congress 
In  January  or  February 

"We'll  see  rapidly  mounting  expenditures 
for   food  programs.'  Dr.   Mnyer  predicted. 

The  panel  recommendations,  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  full  conference,  range  all  the 
way  from  encouraging  bre.ist  feeding  of  In- 
fants to  repeal  of  all  state  and  local  sales 
taxes  on  food 

.^mong  the  recommendations  of  the  26 
panels  are  the  lollowlng 

Unemployment  compensation  for  women 
during  periods  of  pregnancy  when  they  are 
unable  to  work. 

Transferal  of  all  food  aid  programs,  such 
as  food  stamps,  .school  lunch,  surplus  com- 
modities, from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare. 

$125  worth  of  free  food  stamps  each  month 
to  lour-member  liimiUes  whose  monthly  In- 
comes do  not  exceed  $100. 

$1.5-billlon  a  year  In  Federal  funds  for 
free  or  reduced-price  school  lunches  and 
breakfasts. 

Fortification  or  enrichment  of  such  basic 
foods  ;\s  milk  and  grain  products.  Including 
bread  and  cereals. 

Food  preparation  centers  for  the  distri- 
bution of  nutritional  meals  to  invalids,  the 
agetl.  institutions  and  schools. 

Plourldatlon  of  all  community  water  sys- 
tems. 

Mobile  food  stores  to  serve  the  rural  poor. 

Development  of  new  low-cost,  nutritional 
foods,  as  well  as  fortified  or  enriched  snacks. 

A  nationwide  surveillance  and  monitoring 
svstem  to  seek  out  the  hungry  or  malnour- 
ished. 

An  Increase  In  Federal  aid  for  training  of 
public   health   nutrition  jiersonnel. 

$25-mllllon  a  year  to  help  develop  home 
gardens  in  rural  areas  and  sni.  11  towns. 

.^n  increase  in  the  pay  or  allowances  of 
the  "military  poor"  and  the  provision  of  food 
stamps  redeemable  In  post  exchanges. 

Family  planning  Information  and  services 
for  teen-agers,  whether  married  or  not.  and 
the  ref)eal  of  all  laws  or  ordinances  that  pre- 
vent pregnant  girls  from  remaining  In  school. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  recommenda- 
tions, dealing  with  labeling  of  foods,  resewch 
on  safety  of  additives,  consumer  protection, 
establishment  of  food  stores  In  urban  slums 
and  special  aid  to  migrants  and  Indians 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post.  Nov.  23, 
19691 

ACLU  Praises  District  op  Columbia  Police 
Action 

The  Washington  chapter  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  yesterday  released  the 
contents  of  a  letter  to  Police  Chief  Jerry  V. 
Wilson  praising  the  "extraordinary  Job"  per- 
formed by  Wilson  and  the  force  during  last 
weekend's  antiwar  demonstrations  here. 
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signed  bv  board  chairman  Allison  W. 
Brown  Jr..  the  letter  says  the  department  s 
actions  'created  a  standard  which  should  be 
studied  by  police  chiefs  all  over  the  coun- 

^"^  However.  Allison  did  And  minor  faults  with 
police  actions  during  the  disturbances  Prida\ 
night  in  DuPonl  Circle  and  Saturday  after- 
noon in  front  of  the  Justice  D^Par""^^^^'^^ 
He  speclflcallv  criticized  what  he  terrnwi 
•■excessive"  use  of  tear  gas  at  the  Justice  L>e- 

^"hTIuso  suggested  to  Wilson  that  the  police 
had  been  too  quick  to  use  tear  gas  at  Dupont 
Orcle  and  that  some  of  the  civil  disturbance 
units  lacked  coordination  and  worked  at 
"cross  purpo.ses'  on  Saturday.  „,„nr 

However,  reiterating  that  these  were  minor 
complaints  made  in  the  spirit  of  constructive 
criticism.  Allison  renewed  his  praise  of  the 
restraint  and  discipline  of  the  force. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post.  Nov.  23. 

1969] 

TWO  FREE  Meals  a  Day  Proposed  por  All 

City  Schoolchildren 

(Bv  William  L.  Claiborne) 

Free  breakfasts  and  lunches  In  their  own 

schools  for  all  children  In  Wash  ngton  and 

transferral  of  food  assistance  P^Ucy  maJdng 

here  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 

the   Department   of   Health,   Education   ^d 

Welfare    were    proposed    yes^^y^.^y.^^^^ 

White  House  Conference  on  Pood.  NutrlUon 

and  Health.  ^, 

The  need  for  broad  reforms  of  the  Dis- 
trict's programs  to  battle  hunger  was  at- 
tributed bv  the  Presidential  panel  to  the 
unusually  large  percentage  <>/  ^^''^^^^ 
famiues  here  and,  because  of  the  absence 
of  representative  government,  to  t"^"^  V° 
ability  to  effect  change  In  existing  food  pro- 

^■"^  chairman  of  the  panel's  subcommittee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  said  in  an  in- 
terview yesterday  that  the  decision  to  pro- 
pose Withdrawing  food  program  control  from 
the  Agriculture-  Department  stemmed  from 
a  belief  that  existing  measures  were  In- 
effective" and  that  the  department  is  ori- 
ented toward  the  farmer  and  not  the  low- 
income  consumer."  „„„!,  ♦„ 
The  panel,  which  will  meet  next  week  to 
conden^  subcommittee  recommendaUons 
contained  In  the  voluminous  report  rele^d 
vesterday  and  present  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  legislative  action,  also  recommended 

^  The  supplemental  food  program  be  ex- 
panded and  made  so  flexible  that  ''any  per- 
son  in   need"   may   be   quickly   certified    for 

^ByText  July,  school  feeding  faclUtles  be 
used  communitywide  so  that  free  food  is 
avaUable  to  other  "vulnerable"  age  groups, 
such  as  preschool  children,  elderly  persons 
and  pregnant  women. 

Malor  expansion  of  nutrition  training  in 
public,  college  and  post-graduate  schools  as 
well  as  various  media  and  community  cam- 
paigns to  educate  the  public. 

Feeding    programs    be    operational    year- 

'^°The  cost  of  food  stamps  be  reduced  sig- 
nificantly and  that  free  stamps  be  made 
available  to  those  with  very  low  incomes 
or  no  Income  at  all.  ,.     _ 

Food  stamps  be  Issued  for  the  purchase 
not  only  of  food  but  Items  of  personal  and 
househcJld  hygiene  items. 

A  program  be  developed  to  advise  parents 
and  aay  care  center  operators  of  their  rights 
to  participate  in  feeding  programs. 

Foods  offered  should  be  "In  keeping  with 
the  cultural  background  and  food  habits  of 
local  people."  Also,  the  panel  recommended 
that  the  word  "donated"  be  stricken  from 
food  packages,  because  of  the  stigma  at- 
tached to  the  term. 

Noting  that  Washington  Is  the  only  mu- 
nicipality m  the  nation  wtlhout  self-govern- 
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ment  the  panel  emphasized  the  "responsl- 
blllty  and  power"  of  the  federal  government 
to  act  swiftly  on  behalf  of  the  city's  hungry 

and  impoverished.  

However  Dr.  Leroy  A.  Jackson,  chairman 
of  the  panel's  DC.  subcommittee,  sounded 
an  unoptlmlstlc  note  for  speedy  congres- 
sional action  on  the  recommendations. 

•Other  recommendations  of  the  report  may 
eet  immediate  attention  by  the  locaUties  In- 
volved, but  we've  still  got  the  same  old  prob- 
lem of  going  slowly  through  the  Congress, 
Dr.  Jackson  said. 

Dr  Jackson  said  about  15  witnesses  from 
the  inner  cltv  were  heard  by  his  subcommltte 
and  that  the  consensus  was  that  the  federal 
food  stamp  program  Is  "basically  Inadequate 
because  of  the  cost  of  stamps  and  the  lack  of 
flexibility  m  certification  standards. 

Also,  he  said,  there  are  not  enough  supple- 
mentary food  distribution  centers  and  that 
the  requirements  for  supplementary  food  are 

too  rigid.  ^,         „,„,^ 

The  same  complaint  was  recently  voiced 
bv  City  Councllwoman  Polly  Shackleton, 
chairman  of  the  Council's  health  and  welfare 
committee,  who  publicly  assailed  "stringent 
requirements"  Imposed  by  the  Agriculture 
Depari;ment.  A  parade  of  witnesses  before 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrit^n 
and  Human  Needs  also  denounced  the  fed- 
eral food  stamp  program,  one  calling  it  "gov- 
ernment-guaranteed hunger." 

Free  lunches  are  avaUable  in  some  Dis- 
trict schools  to  children  whose  parents  are 
it  povertv  level  and  free  breakfasts  are  being 
experimented  with  in  some  schools^  However 
some  schools  do  not  have  any  lunch  faculties 
at  all. 
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want  to  see  anv  more  budget  cuts,  especially 
not  anything  that  might  cut  the  President's 
crime  program" 

Another  reason  for  the  administration  s 
support  of  an  additional  federal  payment, 
the  officials  added,  Is  the  President's  April  28 
home  rule  message  In  it.  the  President 
backed  the  cltv's  proposal  to  fix  the  federal 
payment  at  30  per  cent  of  local  revenues— or 
$120  million  this  year. 

The  revenue  bill  passed  by  Congress  last 
month  authorized  only  a  $105  million  federal 
payment.  Another  $10.8  million  to  finance 
the  pay  raises  would  still  be  well  within  the 
President's  commitment  to  $120  million 

In  addition,  new  income  tax  legislation 
must  originate  in  the  House,  where  it  could 
run  into  trouble.  If  that  happens  another 
official  noted,  the  traditionally  more  friendly 
Senate  District  Committee  could  initiate  leg- 
islation to  increase  the  federal  payment 

Tlie  city  actually  prefers  enactment  of  in- 
creased income  tax  rates  as  a  solution  While 
either  an  additional  federal  pa>-ment  or 
higher  income  taxes  will  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  pay  raises  this  fiscal  year,  new  t«x  rates 
would  also  raise  $21.5  million  to  cover  the 
cost  m  fiscal  1971. 

City  officials  drew  some  encouragement  for 
the  income  tax  Increase's  chances  from  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  report  is- 
sued with  Its  version  of  the  budget. 

After  potlng  that  the  pay  raises  and  the 
funds  needed  to  pay  for  them  were  not  In- 
cluded in  the  budget,  the  report  quoted 
without  comment  from  the  mayor's  letter  to 
the  committee  outilnlng  his  plan  to  raise  the 
necessary  revenue. 


FOR  Crry  Pay  Raises:  District  of  Columbia 
ASKS  Congress  To  Increase  Grant 
( By  Irna  Moore,  Washlntgon  Post  Staff^ 
Writer ) 
The  Nixon  administration  has  suggested  to 
congress  that  It  consider  increasing  the  fed- 
eral payment  to  tl>e  District  by  $10.8  million 
to  cover  the  cost  of  police,  fire  and  teacher 
pay  raises.  ^     , 

Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington,  who  has  pro- 
posed" an  increase  In  the  city  income  tax  and 
a  $5  2  million  additional  federal  payment  to 
finance  the  pay  raises,  sent  the  city  s  version 
of  the  salary  and  revenue  legislation  to  Con- 
gress Thursday.  ,, 
A  letter  from  the  mayor  sent  with  the  bill 
lists  a  full  $10.8  million  federal  payment  as 
"the  other  alternative"  to  the  income  tax 
raise.  That  suggestion  was  "POI^^^y ''^^fh^^ 
bv  the  federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which 
acts    as    administration    spokesman    on    city 

^^Tn  ^earner  statements  to  the  City  Council 
and  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee.  the  mayor  offered  the  combination  of 
income  tax  and  federal  payment  as  his  only 
revenue  proposal.  .  ^     ^, 

The  Budget  Bureau  and  the  administration 
decided  to  add  their  suggestion  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  several  sources  speculated  yester- 

Because  the  legislation  raising  the  salaries 
of  ix)licemen,  firemen  and  teachers  stands 
an  excellent  chance  of  passage,  both  the 
administration  and  the  mayor  are  concerned 
about  taking  a  "fiscally  responsible'  position 
bv  providing  a  source  of  funds  to  pay  it.  But 
the  administration  was  reportedly  worried 
that  the  income  tax  Increase  might  not  win 
congressional  approvaJ.  and  felt  another 
source  of  revenue  should  be  suggested. 

If  no  new  revenue  is  approved,  the  cost  of 
pay  ralses-$10.8  million  for  the  rest  of  the 
fiscal  -ear— will  have  to  come  out  of  the 
city's  budget.  As  approved  by  the  Hoitse  Ap- 
propriations Committee  Thursday,  the  tatidget 
has  already  been  trimmed  by  $27.8  million. 
"\Vhen  the  administration  knows  were 
already  cut  that  close  to  the  bone."  one  city 
official    commented,    "naturally    they    don  t 
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THE  kibbutz:  a  Uesson  for  Americans 

(By  Dorothy  Rich) 
(Note.— A  Idbbutz  school  is  run  by  the 
community.  The  entire  kibbutz  selects 
members  to  serve  on  the  education  commit- 
tee and  sends  Its  most  qualified  people  to 
be  trained  as  teachers.  To  decide  educa- 
tional issues  the  kibbutz  meets  as  a  whole, 
hears     recommendations     and      makes     Its 

decision  ) 

The  education  of  children  on  an  Israeu 
kibbutz  is  verv  different  from  education 
given  to  children  here.  Most  kibbutzim  are 
agricultural  collectives:  people  have  banded 
together  to  work  in  the  fields  or  to  make  a 
product,  and  to  make  collective  decisions 
about  everything  from  sharing  profits  to 
raising  their  children. 

Children  from  birth  live  in  their  own  spe- 
cial quarters.  Parents  live  apart  but  come 
to  visit  or  take  their  children  home  with 
them  after  working  hours  each  day.  Both 
mothers  and  fathers  work  full-time  and 
children  are  cared  for  by  trained  nurse- 
teachers  in  their  special  houses. 

This  is  all  verv  different  from  the  Amer- 
ican wav— vet  It  works.  WTien  something 
works,  even"  though  it's  different.  It's  worth 
checking  into.  In  fact,  there  Is  a  renewed 
interest  todav  in  kibbutz  education  prl- 
marllv  because  of  the  new  book.  The  Chil- 
drcn  'of  Dream,  but  also  because  we  have 
problems  that  need  solving.  Can  the  kibbutz 
approach  help  us? 

Much  of  the  kibbutz  system  is  inappropri- 
ate for  American  education  because  of  our 
societvs  emphasis  on  mdlvldual  rather  than 
eroup  concerns  But  it  is  possible  to  select 
from  the  kibbutz  approach,  to  copy  and 
adapt  techniques  that  can  be  useful  to  us 

here.  ,         ,      „>,» 

Aliza    Brandwlne,    an    Israeli,    has    taught 

on  a  kibbutz  and  has  been  director  of  the 

St    Marvs  County,  Md    pre-school  program. 

She  feeis  Americans  can  learn  from  kibbutz 

education: 

A  kibbutz  school  is  run  by  the  communl  ... 

The  entire  klbbuf7  selects  members  to/er're 

on  the  education  committee  and  sends  its 
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most  quallfled  people  to  be  trained  as  teach- 
ers. To  decide  educational  Issues  the  kibbutz 
meets  as  a  whole,  hears  recommendations 
and  makes  Its  decision.  I^r  example.  If  one 
Child  has  a  special  talent,  a  meeting  Ik 
called  to  decide  whether  that  child  should 
be  sent  to  a  special  school 

Here  parent  programming  in  schools  is 
based  on  what  principals  or  P  TA  boards 
think  parents  want  or  need.  And  often  only 
a  handful  of  people  show  any  Interest.  On 
a  klbbut?,  everyone  knows  that  he  can  be 
effective,  that  he  has  a  say.  Here  the  tend- 
ency Is  to  either  leave  it  to  the  experts  or  to 
feel  what's  the  use. 

Kibbutz  child-care  facilities  enable  par- 
ents to  go  to  meetings  and  carry  out  plans. 
A  mother  who  wants  to  take  a  course  or  go 
to  a  meeting  here  must  tlrst  find  a  place  to 
leave  her  children. 

Parents  and  children  have  a  great  deal  of 
time  together  In  spite  of  living  apart.  The 
hours  after  4  p  m.  each  day  are  devoted  to 
the  children.  How  many  American  parents 
spend  that  much  time  playing  with  their 
kids  each  day? 

All  children  receive  equal  educational  op- 
portunities If  music  or  art  or  dance  is 
thought  appropriate  for  children,  then  all 
receive  the  benefits  of  this  training. 

Competition  is  de-emphaslzed.  Without 
the  push-  to  be  first  or  be  best,  there  are 
fewer  preBsnres  on  the  child.  For  example, 
says  Dr.  Brandwine,  no  one  on  a  kibbutz 
worries  if  a  child  Isn't  reading  at  age  6. 

Personal  relationships  between  people  are 
stressed.  If  you  have  a  problem  ab<iut  a 
child,  you  talk  It  over.  You  don't  send  a 
note  home. 

The  whole  way  of  life  on  a  kibbutz  sup- 
ports the  educational  process.  Education  is 
used  to  perpetuate  the  goals  and  Ideals  of 
the  group:  the  goals  are  definite  and  every- 
one has  a  stake  In  seeing  them  achieved. 
Children  assimilate  this  sense  of  "we — not 
Just  me"  with  their  milk  and  their  lesst^ns. 
Another  f>oint  about  growing  up  in  a  kib- 
butz Is  that  youngsters  are  expected  to  do 
real  work  With  this  real  Involvement  in  the 
life  around  them,  there  is  no  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

On  a  kibbutz,  everyone  Is  needed  and  feels 
It.  On  a  kibbutz,  education  is  really  a  vital 
part  of  the  community  life.  These  are  the 
important  lessons  for  American  education 
and  the  American  way  of  life 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC  i   Post. 
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RFK'S    Memorial 

(By  Elizabeth  Shelton) 

The  memorial  being  built  to  assassinated 
Sen.  Robert  F  Kennedy  Is  no  marble  monu- 
ment th.it  the  tourist  will  visit,  camera  in 
hand.  Ins'cad.  It  engages  people  skilled  In 
solving  social  problems. 

Fred  Dutton.  executive  director  of  the 
Robert  F  Kennedy  Memorial  described  de- 
tails of  the  relatively  unpubllcized  project 
yesu-rday  for  the  Woman's  National  Demo- 
cratic Club.  He  told  how  In  Its  first  year  of 
operation  it  already  extends  from  Appalachla 
to  California's  vineyards  and  from  Western 
Indian  re.  ervatloris  to  Eastern  urban  ghettos, 

Dutton  who  directed  Kennedy's  final  cam- 
paign, described  how  a  VISTA-llke  corpus  of 
33  RFK  fellows,  most  of  them  In  their  mid- 
20's  and  trained  as  professional  specialists, 
are  working  on  subsistence  stipends  for  pov- 
erty organizations. 

Louis  C  Bald;inza.  24,  of  Garheld.  N  J  .  Is 
an  architect  desigiitog  the  expansion  of  ex- 
isting homes  of  poor  Mexican  Americans  In 
San  AntK^nlo.  T?x.  The  houses  are  overcrowd- 
ed with  large  families  and  the  remodeling  Is 
being  done  on  the  frames  while  the  families 
keep  on  liviHj;  there. 

David  C  Bellows.  25.  of  Little  Sliver,  N  J  . 
Is  developing  consumer  cooperailves  and 
group  buying  amgng  the  Appalacnlan  poor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  U  also  trying  to  nnd  handicrafts  that  are 
marketable  to  raise  money  to  meet  some  of 
the  needs  of  the  poor  whites  living  In  pov- 
erty. 

Duanc  T  Bird,  ai-year-old  Hldatsa  Indian 
from  Mandaree.  N  D  .  Is  In  Denver  trying  to 
slow  the  high  dropout  rate  of  Indian  college 
students 

Dorothy  P^jster.  20.  from  Tuscaloosa.  AJa.. 
Is  developing  an  experimental  black  studies 
curriculum  for  a  tutorial  project  In  Newark, 
N  J. 

Marian  Moses.  33.  a  registered  nurse,  is  as- 
signed to  the  grape  pickers'  labor  leader, 
Cesar  Chevez.  to  develop  a  health  services 
program  in  Delano,  Calif  .  for  migrant  work- 
ers and  to  recruit  a  medical  staff. 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  Robinson.  26  and  25. 
of  Tarrytown.  N  J.,  are  at  the  Rocky  Boy. 
Mont..  Indian  reservation  trying  to  work  out 
a  sy.stem  that  will  give  the  Chlppewas  com- 
munity control  of  their  children's  education. 
The  children  are  transported  500  miles  to  an 
educational  system  Dutton  described  as  being 
"as  regimented  as  'Oliver!'  " 

Part  of  the  memorial  Is  headquartered  In 
Washington.  Thlrty-flve  lawyers  In  private 
practice  are  donating  free  time  to  the  rural 
and  city  poor,  acting  to  Intercede  In  their 
behalf  with  the  federal  bureaucracy 

Assisting  Chavez'  United  Farm  Workers  In 
attempts  to  stop  Defense  Department  buy- 
ing of  grapes  Is  one  of  their  projects.  An- 
other Is  helping  Navahos  set  up  a  bookkeep- 
ing system  to  keep  accurate  records  of  their 
tribal  funds. 

A  Citizens  Communications  Center  has 
been  set  up  In  the  Washington  office  to  work 
toward  better  and  more  representative  lo-  al 
news  coverage  by  radio  and  television.  p>  r- 
tlcularly  in  Southern  cities  where  Negrces 
receive  little  or  no  air  time. 

The  RFK  Memorial  provides  day-to-day 
counseling  and  assistance  to  community 
groups  and  also  administers  several  grants, 
one  of  which  is  from  the  Stern  Family  Fund, 
to  study  and  evaluate  the  tactics  and  strat- 
egy of  student  efforts  to  change  university 
policies. 

The  memorial  is  working  with  the  Center 
for  Community  Change,  which  It  helped  to 
Imtlate  Under  a  Ford  Foundation  grant,  the 
center,  headed  by  Jack  Conway,  is  working 
on  development  of  a  Trans-Southern  rural 
economic  program,  on  a  project  to  encourage 
youths  to  do  research  and  seek  action  on 
s(3Cial  problems;  and  on  a  forthcoming  re- 
port on  the  problems  of  American  Indians. 


A  CALL  FOR  A  REEVALUATION  OF 
OUR  AFRICA  POLICY 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  25.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
.stituents— Mr.  Chris  L.  Siegler  of  Elms- 
ford,  N,Y.— ■who  has  recently  completed 
a  27-month  assignment  with  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Sierra  Leone, 

I  read  this  young  man's  letter  with 
considerable  interest  and  believe  that 
he  has  not  only  presented  some  insight 
into  the  current  situation  in  this  critical 
area  but  has  also  raised  some  important 
and  pertinent  questions  regarding  the 
efficacy  of  the  U.S.  policy  in  Africa. 

I  deeply  appreciate  Mr.  Siegler  taking 
the  time  and  trouble  to  share  his  ex- 
perience and  observations  with  me  and 
I  feel  his  comments  deserve  our  close 
and  careful  consideration.  I  am  pleased. 
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therefore,  to  submit  Mr.  Slegler's  letter 
herewith  for  inclusion   in   the  Record: 

ELMSrORD,  N.Y.. 

November  21. 1969. 
Hon.  Congressman  Richard  L  Ottingeh, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C 

My  Dear  Congressman  Ottinger:  I  have 
Just  returned  from  27  months  with  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Sierra  Leone.  West  Africa.  This 
period  was  an  education  more  significant 
to  me  than  my  entire  four  years  In  college. 
It  has  provided  me  with  a  stimulus  to  act 
and  a  perspective  by  which  to  assimilate. 
Judge  and  evaluate  future  events.  My  expe- 
riences and  my  convictions  compel  me  to 
write  this  letter  to  you. 

The   approach   of  the   Nixon   Administra- 
tion to  Africa  as  outlined  by  the  Secretary 
of   State,    Mr.    Rogers,    to   a    group    of   Peace 
Corps   In-country   directors   was.    "The   US 
as  a  nation  is  entirely  self  sufficient  without 
the  continent  of  Africa   Therefore,  our  poli- 
cy goals  are  short  term:  a  commitment  to  the 
protection   and    promotion   of   American   In- 
terests on   the   Af.lcan   continent.   We   shall 
revise   this   policy   only   under   crl.>;ls   condi- 
tions."   Congressman,    what    I    seek    to    ur- 
gently convey  to  you  is  that  this  vear.  this 
day.    this    hour    is    that    critical    time.    Now 
Is  the  time  for  positive  action.  The  fires  of 
hate  and  misunderstanding  have  been  kin- 
dled and  the  wind  to  enrage  and  sweep  the 
flames  Is  now  blowing 

The  African  Is  and  has  alway.s  been  a 
man  of  great  pride.  This  has  always  been 
misunderstood  by  the  white  man  looking 
through  the  "ves  of  his  own  white  culture. 
They  first  saw  the  African  selling  his  own 
"brothers"  to  the  white  trader,  but  they 
did  not  discern  this  as  the  right  of  the  con- 
quering over  the  conquered.  Slaves  had  been 
systematized  as  economic  and  p.oUtlcal  In- 
stitutions In  the  African  society  ages  before 
the  white  man  made  his  appearance.  The 
authority  the  African  chief  had  over  his 
subjects  was  a  source  of  pride  to  his  sub- 
jects. The  African  today  looks  at  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  white  civilization.  He  com- 
pares these  with  his  own  situation  after 
200  years  of  domination  bv  the  white  man 
He  .-senses  powers  within  him  which  have 
been  denied  expression.  He  believes,  and 
with  much  Justlflcation,  that  the  colonial 
white  Is  at  fault;  the  colonial  white  must 
bear  the  blame  for  his  present  condition  ,  ,  , 
the  colonial  white. 

America  as  a  young  nation  suffered  under 
colotUzatlon    Her  people  fought  and  died  to 
atfiln  the  freedom  and  opportunities  of  In- 
dependence.  The  African  sympathizes  with 
the  American  struggle  and  empathizes  with 
her    vlctorj-     Yet,    today's   America    confuses 
him.  Today,  he  .sees  the  great  heritage  of  our 
country    standing    side    by    side    with    the 
colonials — Portugal.  Britain  and  France — and 
sanctlomng  directly  or  Indirectly  the  acUons 
of   South   Africa.   Rhodesia   and   Angola  In- 
fringing upon  the  Inherent  proprietary  right 
of  the  black  man  to  his  own  land.  To  the 
African  America  is  a  picture  of  JagfPd  con- 
tradictions:   John    P.    Kennedy    ai         .ope; 
Nixon  and  indifference;    freedom  and   inde- 
pendence; Viet  Nam  and  imperialism;  Peace 
Corps  and   help:    the  CIA   and   Interference; 
"liberty,    equality    and    fraternity":     Martin 
Luther  King  and  racial  hatred.  They  go  on 
and  on.   The  African  wants  to  understand. 
He  wants  to   believe   In   America   and   what 
we    should    stand    for.    But    everywhere    he 
looks    we    are    darkening    this    picture.    We 
grant  token  acceptance  to  the  SnUth  govern- 
ment in  Rhodesia  by  maintaining  a  consul- 
ate   ("status   under  consideration");    a  Pan 
American   plane   is  boarded   in   Ghana's  In- 
ternational   airport    and    MoLse    Tshombe    Is 
arrested;   Julius  Nyerene   (perhaps  the  most 
progressive  and   dynamic   leader   in   Africa) 
makes   a   visit   to   Canada  and   gets   not  an 
Invitation  to  Washington  but  a  greeting  by 
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a  city  Mayor  during  a  stopover  at  Kennedy 
airport.  The  African  reads  "American  aid  to 
Africa  to  be  cut  back  "—perhaps  explained 
by  our  embassies,  but  understood?  or,  "Nixon 
makes  no  mention  of  Africa  in  major  address 
to  the  United  Nations,"  With  these  events 
as  his  references  the  proud  but  insecure 
Africa  leader  asks  "why  is  the  United  States 
in  Viet  Nam"""  and  "what  was  the  involve- 
ment of  the  CIA  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Nkrumah's  Ghana  or  Viet  Nam?"  These  are 
serious  quesUons  to  the  African  demanding 
and  deser\-lng  meaningful  honest  answers 
from  the  United  States. 

A  new  era  is  kaleldoecopically  unfolding 
on  the  dark  continent.  This  is  the  post  In- 
dependence generation.  The  bright  young 
people  who  have  been  educated  overseas  but 
recognize  no  allegiance  to  the  former  colonial 
masters  of  their  parents.  They  see.  somewhat 
vaguely.  America  and  Russia  (and  more  so 
now.  Red  China)— capitalism  vs.  commu- 
nism. Some  are  bltteriy  partisan,  but  many 
withhold  Judgment  for  lack  of  evidence.  This 
Is  why  I  say  the  critical  period  is  now.  These 
young  Africans,  the  future  leaders  of  their 
countries,  seek  a  model  for  themselves  and 
their  countries,  Russia  and  communism  al- 
ready have  the  advantages  of  not  being 
aligned  with  former  colonial  nations  and  pos- 
sessing a  showpiece  of  rapid  technological 
advancement  in  a  brief  period  of  time 

The  African  leader  is  perched  on  the  edge 
of  a  bare  framed  structure  with  little  or  no 
foundation  and  exposed  to  violent  pressures 
from    all    sides    constantly    threatening    his 
hold.  His  country  Is  besieged  by  myriad  eco- 
nomic,   social    and    psychological    problems 
with  no  sign  or  hope  of  immediate  rectltlca- 
tlon.  Politically   this  is  an  impossible  situa- 
tion.  He  seeks  an  intellectual   commitment 
to  progress  from  his  people  that  Is  neither 
understood   nor  accepted.  Therefore,   he  de- 
scends to  the  more  basic  Instinct  of  pride. 
He  strives  for  an  emotional  commitment,  to 
build  a  personal  charisma  which  rejects  any 
suspicion  or  his  methods  while  articulating 
the  con.sclousness  of  belonging  to  a  particu- 
lar  nation,   a   pride   In    the  heritage  of   that 
nation  and  a  commitment  to  the  protection 
of  that  nation  through  a  total  effort  toward 
progress  of  her  entire  population.  Develop- 
ment Is  necessarily  slow  as  theories  are  many 
and  untested,  and  the  resources  not  Immedi- 
ately available.  Verbally  rebuffing  a  great  na- 
tion like  America  temporarily   placates  the 
self-conscious  ego  of  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tion. Most  of  the  African  leaders  realize  they 
can  speak  with  impunity  about  either  of  the 
great  powers  as  we  patronizingly  accept  any 
abuse,  afraid  of  losing  our  already  tenuous 
acceptance  on  their  continent.  These  affronts 
enhance  the  charisma  of  the  leader.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  Secou  Toure  of  Guinea.  He 
accepted  Kennedv.  then  rejected  him  In  favor 
of    the   Russians.   When   the   Russian    com- 
mune system  failed,  the  Red  Chinese  were 
waiting.  Now  with  the  economy  stagnating 
and  posElblv  worse  than  in  the  beginning,  the 
diplomatic  feelers  are  again  going  out  to  the 
West.  And  we  are  standing  at  the  doorstep, 
flowers   in   hand    (witness    the   re-lnvltatlon 
and   acceptance   of   Peace   Corps).   Develop- 
ment  In  Guinea  Is  stumbling  but  the  per- 
sonal   prestige   gained    by    toying    with    the 
world's    great    powers    has    entrenched    the 
charismatic  Tour^.  America  has  never  under- 
stood the  hate  and  mistrust  her  mismanaged 
and  misused  loans  and  aid  have  bred  because 
she   has   never   suffered   the   humiliation   of 
being  forced   to   ask   for   or   accept   charity. 
Foreign  aid  from  a  great  power  Is  often  con- 
strued bv  the  acceptor  as  a  piece  of  small 
change  rewarded  to  the  beggar  for  his  sub- 
servience. This  does  not  have  to  be  the  case. 
Let  us  examine  some  forms  of  aid  spon- 
sored by  our  government.  West  Africa  con- 
tains perhaps  the  classic  example  of  Amer- 
ica's foreign  aid  futility— Liberia,  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  West  Africa.  Liberia  Is  the  one 
nation  to  which  all  others  can  point  as  being 
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worse  off  than  they  are,  America  has  invested 
millions  of  dollars  attempting  to  prime  the 
Uibcrian  economy.  We  have  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing Monrovia  perhaps  the  highest  cost  of  liv- 
ing of  any  black  African  city  excluding 
Dakar,  We  have  also  succeeded  In  protecting 
the  most  preposterous  despot  and  corrupt 
government  on  the  African  continent.  In 
other  countries  we  have  stuffed  the  pockets 
of  thousands  of  petty  political  figures  by 
making  them  the  beneficiaries  of  lucrative 
AID  contracts.  We  have  wasted  millions  of 
dollars  on  thoughtlessly  prepared  schemes 
for  material  aid  most  of  which  never  reached 
the  people.  People  sent  over  as  development 
experts  experiment  with  their  theoreUcal 
models  at  the  expense  of  these  underdevel- 
oped countries.  (I  can  cite  examples  for  these 
charges.) 

There  are,  however,  some  favorable  exam- 
ples. The  recent  efforts  of  the  World  Bank 
appear  to  be  the  product  of  the  recipient 
country's  Initiative  and  &  careful  analysis  by 
Bank  officials.  If  the  execution  of  these  pro- 
posals can  be  accomplished  with  even  mini- 
mum efficiency  this  system  would  have  to  be 
rated  the  most  effective  distribution  of  large 
aid  funds.  In  a  cost  analysis  the  Peace  Corps 
is  extremely  effective  both  as  an  agent  of 
development  and  a  form  of  good  will.  The 
distribution  of  U  S.  embassy  aid  funds  or  the 
t,upervlElon  of  smaller  AID  schemes  by  the 
volunteer  insures  against  the  charge  of  token 
bribery  and  facilitates  the  execution  of  plans. 
Perhaps  there  are  even  better  ways? 

What  I  am  pleading  for  is  a  re-evaluatlon 
of  our  approach  to  Africa  or  more  generally 
the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world.  We 
stress  democracy  and  because  of  their  polit- 
ical heritage  they  can't  understand  It.  They 
stress  money  without  stipulation  and  we 
can't  understand  or  accept.  "Prom  those  to 
whom  much  is  given,  much  is  expected." 
America  must  bear  the  responsibility  for  un- 
derstanding the  African  situation. 

The  understanding  and  acknowledgement 
of  the  Africa  world  by  John  P.  Kennedy  did 
more  to  support  America's  Image  as  a  nation 
committed  to  freedom  than  all  the  billions 
of  dollars  of  foreign  aid  we  have  squandered. 
It  is  now  we  must  renew  the  challenge  of 
understanding,  of  extending  the  symbolic 
USAID  handshake  without  the  palmed  dol- 
lar bills. 

Sir.  in  these  pages.  I  have  tried  to  present 
and  share  something  of  what  my  experience 
taught  me.  It  is  something  that  distresses  me 
deeply— It  Is  an  unnecessary  situation,  I  can 
only  Jiope  that  I  have  aroused  your  curiosity 
or  reinforced  your  convictions,  I  thank  you 
for  yoiir  consideration. 
Respectfully, 

Chris  Sieoi-er, 


HOUSE  TV  PROBE  BACKS  AGNEW 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  25.  1969 
Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Vice  President  Agnew  took  the  T\'  news 
media  to  task  in  his  recent  Des  Moines 
speech  the  anticipated  hue  and  cry  from 
the  parties  involved  was  not  long  in  com- 
in-^  An  excellent  example  of  the  unfair 
packaging  of  news  to  which  the  Vice 
President  referred  to  was  illustrated  by 
an  article.  "House  TV  Probe  Backs  Ag- 
new," which  appeared  in  the  November 
22  issue  of  Human  Events,  the  long  estab- 
lished and  alert  newsweekly  here  in 
-Washington.  The  probe  cited  by  the  arti- 
cle was  a  year-long  investigation  by  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
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merce  Committee  which  looked  into  TV's 
role  in  the  coverage  of  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  efforts  at  mis- 
representation, what  is  omitted  is  often 
as  important  as  positive  distortions.  Se- 
lective editing  to  emphasize  a  particular 
theme,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  House 
report,  is  a  powerful  propaganda  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few,  Se- 
iective  interviewing  is  another  device  ex- 
tremely useful  in  slanting  a  news  pack-  /. 

age. 

The  Human  Events  commentar>-  on  TV 
abuses  is  important  as  background  to  be 
considered  in  the  present  controversy 
over  TV  news  packaging,  and  for  this 
reason  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

House  T\'  Probe  Backs  Acnew 
Network  officials,  liberal  senators  and 
much  of  the  East  Coast  press  were  in  a  state 
of  apoplexy  last  week  after  Vice  President 
Spiro  Agnew's  stinging  verbal  assault  on  the 
bias  of  the  TV  news  media  Sen  Edward  M 
Kennedv,  always  warmly  tre.ited  by  the 
"Nets,  "  decided  that  Agnew's  speech  was  "an 
attack  designed  to  pit  American  against 
American,"  because  it  didn't  agree  with  Ted- 
dy's view  of  the  way  things  are  The  network 
presidents  shouted  "Censorship'"  or  its 
equivalent,  though  Agnew  cleariy  called  for 
only  a  fairer  presentation  of  the  news  And 
Tliomas  P.  F  Hovlng.  a  Lindsayite  who  heads 
the  National  Citizens  Committee  for  Broad- 
cistlng,  proclaimed  that  Agnew's  attack  was 
"disgraceful,"  "Ignorant"  and  "base." 

Yet  no  amount  of  hysteria  aimed  at  Agnew 
could  hide  the  fact  that  the  vice  president 
was  rleht  on  the  mark,  as  the  results  of  a 
year-long  probe  bv  a  special  subcommittee 
on  investigations  of  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  make  clear.  Touched  on  by  Agnew 
in  his  sizzling  spanking  of  the  networks,  the 
-report,  brleflv  mentioned  on  these  pages  last 
week,  detalls'the  prejudiced  manner  in  which 
TV  covered  the  1968  Democratic  National 
Convention. 

■Worked  on  by  a  number  of  staffers  and 
compiled  by  counsel  Daniel  Menelll  and  chief 
investigator  James  P  Kelly,  the  report  con- 
cludes that:  "In  an  attempt  to  give  an  over- 
all impression.  It  might  be  said  that  the  cov- 
erage presented  over  the  air  does.  In  retro- 
spect, seem  to  present  a  one-sided  picture 
which  in  large  measure  exonerate?  the  dem- 
onstrators and  protesters  and  indicts  the  city 
government  of  Chicago  and,  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree, the  Democratic  party  " 

The  report  strongly  suggests  that  the  TV 
commentators— the  same  ones  that  Agnew 
was  discussing— -A-ere  bia-^ed  against  the  "Es- 
tablishment" from  the  outset  not  only  be- 
cause of  Ideology  but  because  they  were  an- 
noyed at  the  security  arrangements  and  tiie 
inconvenience  caused  by  the  transportation 
striker,  and  lark  of  faclli'ies. 

TV  reporters  repeatedly  condemned  the 
convention  arrangements  and.  as  if  to  bolster 
their  ovn  partisan  feelings,  would  collect  re- 
marks assailing  "oppressive"  police  tactics 
from  such  left-wing  liberals  as  Shirley  Mac- 
Uiine,  Jules  Feiffer,  Theodore  Bike!,  Arthur 
Miller  and  Paul  Newman 

From  the  facts  gathered  by  the  staff  in- 
vestigators, the  Menelll-Kelly  report  avers, 
it  would  be  possible  to  conclude  that 
the  networks  had  deliberately  sought  ovt  for 
interview  those  with  known  baised  feelings 
against  the  conduct  of  the  convention  and 
the  city  government,  some  of  wh  m  would 
appear  to  have  questionable  creJentiaU  as 
political  commentators." 

The  staff  paper  also  singles  out  both  CBS 
and  its  principal  commentator.  Walter 
Cronklte,  for  special  criticism.  Unlike  the 
other  networks,  for  instance.  CBS  even  "de- 
clined to  provide  the  nsimes  of  the  film  edl- 
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tors"  so  they  could  be  Interviewed  by  House 
probers.  Cronklte.  furthermore,  not  only 
somberly  and  monotonously  criticized  the 
convention  setup  but  may  have  distorted  the 
news  In  other  ways  as  well. 

"In  viewing  the  videotape  of  the  CBS  con- 
vention ooverage."  the  report  contends,  "the 
Investigators  noted  a  passage  In  which  Mr. 
Cronlclte  stated  that  the  f>ollce  were  severely 
manbandllng  a  minister.'  The  accompanying 
action  shows  police  merely  attempting  to  get 
a  man  dressed  In  clerical  garb  Into  a  patrol 
wagon,  using  what  the  Investigators  felt  was 
reasonable  force  to  overcome  the  man's  re- 
olstance." 

A  review  by  subcommittee  sleuths  of  the 
"outtakes";  le.  film  that  was  taken  but 
never  used,  "left  the  Investigators  with  the 
Impression  that  the  slgnlflcant  outtakes  con- 
tained a  predominant  amount  of  material 
which  would  have  been  unfavorable  to  the 
demonstrators."  . 

Reel  No.  236- lOB.  taken  by  CBS  but  not 
used  over  the  air.  was  a  display  of  weapons 
used  by  the  demonstrators  against  the  police. 
Film  No.  236-292.  also  not  used,  contains 
shots  of  poUce^lag  stoned. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  examples  of 
CBS's  curious  scissoring  techniques  was  in 
connection  with  CBS  reel  No  20-5,  taken  on 
the  evening  of  August  28.  The  title  of  this 
reel  was  "'^Arresting  of  Hippies  and  Rough 
Line  Between  Police  and  Hippies.  No.  2." 
Says  the  report:  "This  presents  a  night  scene 
in  front  of  the  Hilton  Hotel,  with  a  live 
microphone  located  in  a  mobile  unit.  One  of 
the  announcers  says:  "They  are  assaulting 
police  lines.'  Investigators  note  that  this  was 
the  first  indication  found  of  any  recognition 
by  those  covering  Che  event  of  television  that 
provocation  of  the  fxjllce  was  involved  In  the 
subsequent  altercation  between  the  demon- 
strators ;uid   police   in  front  of  the  hotel. 

"Because  of  the  communications  dif- 
ficulties arising  from  a  communications 
strike,  this  taped  material  could  not  be  pre- 
sented over  the  air  until  about  45  minutes 
after  the  event  occurred.  When  the  material 
was  presented  over  the  air,  no  reference  was 
made  to  the  above-quoted  remark,  nor  was 
any  scene  of  such  an  assault  visible  Shots  of 
material  raining  dawn  from  the  Hilton  Hotel 
onto  the  heads  of  tiae  police  and  news  camera 
crews  "vas  also  available  but  not  broadcast. 
The  Investigators  also  noted  footage  showing 
police  cars  being  stoned  by  the  demonstrators 
with  the  police  pursuing  and  capturing  at 
least  one  of  the  stone  throwers.  .  .  . 

"While  many  of  the  commentators  spoke  at 
length  concerning  the  shock  they  felt  con- 
cerning what  was -happening  to  the  young 
denionstrators  downtown,  little  or  no  com- 
ment was  made  concerning  profanity,  ob- 
scene signs  and  gestures,  and  physical  abuse 
employed  by  the  demonstrators  to  provoke 
the  police.  .  .  . 

"  .  .  Scenes  were  recorded  by  the  cameras 
which,  at  least  arguably,  might  have  put  a 
different  tone  on  the  broadcasters'  coverage 
of  the  convention.  Crowds  were  shown  in 
violent  and  ugly  moods.  Police  were  shown 
being  stoned  and  pelted  with  rocks  and  bot- 
tles. Obscene  signs  and  language  were  dis- 
cernible, both  of  wlttlch  might  have  dimin- 
ished any  sympathy  felt  for  the  demon- 
strators by  the  average  viewer  .  .  .   . " 

The  staff  report  noted  that  in  the  process 
of  fighting  a  provocatory  blow  can  be  omitted 
showing  only  the  counterblow.  Thus,  an  In- 
cident may  be  transformed  Into  the  appear- 
ance of  an  unprovoked  arrest  or  attack  by  the 
police  officer 

"Just  such  an  Incident,"  says  the  report, 
'"was  alleged  to  have  occurred  An  Informant, 
who  was  personally  present  to  witness  a  dis- 
turbance at  the  comer  of  Michigan  Avenue 
and  Balbo  Drive.  Informed  the  staff  that  he 
observed  a  demonstrator  pick  up  a  wcxiden 
sawhorse  and  hurl  it  against  a  police  officer. 
The  officer  immediately  charged  the  demon- 
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strator,     struck     him    and     took     him     Into 
custody. 

"The  Informant  relates  that  he  and  a 
friend,  who  also  witnessed  the  event,  saw 
the  incident  covered  on  a  television  news 
program  later  that  evening.  He  stated  that 
the  coverage  did  not  show  the  action  of  the 
demonstrator  In  throwing  the  sawhorse.  but 
showed  only  the  police  officer  making  what 
now  appeared  to  be  an  unprovoked  assault 
on  a  demonstrator  followed  by  an  arrest.  .  . 

"The  Incident  Is  shown  .  .  .  in  a  book  en- 
titled Chicago  Eyewitness  by  Mark  Lane. 
(Lane,  who  has  an  affinity  for  far-left  causes, 
is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  efforts  to  clear 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  of  any  guilt  in  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy.]  This  book, 
which  is  critical  of  the  Chicago  authorities, 
is  Illustrated  by  a  number  of  photographs. 
One  sequence  of  photographs  shows  a  seg- 
ment of  the  crowd.  Including  a  uniformed 
police  officer  and  a  plainclothes  detective. 

"The  sequence  shows  the  sawhorse  in  the 
process  of  being  thrown,  and  the  subsequent 
arrest  of  the  demonstrator.  The  captions  to 
the  photographs,  however,  ixssert  that  It  Is 
the  police  officer  who  Is  hurling  the  saw- 
horse  at  the  crowd  The  Incident  is  discussed 
in  Mr.  Lane's  book,  and  again  it  is  asserted 
that  the  police  officer  for  no  apparent  reason 
hurled  a  sawhorse  at  the  crowd  and  then 
arbitrarily  arrested  a  demonstrator. 

■"Upon  inspection  of  the  photographs,  how- 
ever. It  seems  clear  that  it  is  the  police 
officer  who  Is  the  target  of  the  flying  ."iaw- 
horse.  His  arms  are  shown  outstretched  as 
if  to  ward  off  the  object  His  hands  are 
extending  through  the  rungs  of  the  saw- 
horse.  In  such  a  way  that  it  appears  impos- 
slble  he  coiild  be  throwing  it.  The  caption 
underneath,  however,  reads:  Policeman 
throws  sawhorse  at  crowd  '  "  The  ".sawhorse 
incident.-     then,    .apparently     received     the 

"Lane"  treatment  when  it  appeared  on  TV 

Just  another  Incident  supporting  Agnew's 
thesis  of  the  towering  bias  in  TV  news  cov- 
erage. 

TVs  distortion  of  events  was  also  proved 
earlier  this  year  by  FBI  and  other  investiga- 
tors doing  work  for  the  House  Agriculture 
Appropriations  subcommittee  chaired  by 
Rsp.  Jamie  Whitten  «D.-Mlss.).  Delving  Into 
the  background  of  CBS's  documentary. 
"Hunger  In  America."  committee  investiga- 
tors discovered  that  much  of  what  the  film 
claimed  was  untrue.  A  CBS  narrator,  for  In- 
stance, in  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  scene 
In  the  movie,  solemnly  stated  that  a  baby  he 
was  viewing  had  Just  died  of  starvation.  Yet 
the  doctor  who  pronounced  the  baby  dead 
told  House  investigators  the  baby  was  not 
even  undernourished  and  had  died  from  other 
causes  entirely.  (See  Human  Events,  June  14 
page  421.) 

EVEN  LIBERALS  LIKE  THE  VEEP 

The  liberal  news  media  is  fond  of  zap. 
ping  the  vice  president,  but  his  outspoken 
opinions  have,  so  far  only  appeared  to  In- 
crease his  popularity.  The  Gallup  poll  shows 
a  rise  In  positive  opinion  for  the  Veep,  and 
he  is  fast  becoming  the  toast  of  even  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Vice  President  Agnew  has  asked  the  pub- 
lic to  write  the  networks  and  their  local  sta- 
tions urging  them  to  present  the  news  in  a 
fair  and  impartial  manner.  For  your  conven- 
ience, we  are  again  listing  the  "addresses  of 
the  major  TV  networks: 

American  Broadcasting  Co.  7  West  66th 
Street.  New  York.  NY.  10023.  President: 
Leonard  H.  Goldenson.  ABC  News:  Elmer 
Lower. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  51  West 
52nd  Street.  New  York.  N.Y  10019.  President- 
Frank  Stanton.  CBS  News:  Richard  S.  Salant. 

National  Broadcasting  Co.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020.  President:  Jul- 
ian  Goodman.   NBC   News:    Donald   Meaney. 

Reporting  on  Agnew's  reception  in  TTie  Na- 
tion's Capital— before  his  denunciation  of  the 
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TV  networks— the  Washington  Star  noted  In 
its  society  pages  that  while  the  sympathizers 
make  fun  of  him  for  "foot-ln-mouth  dis- 
ease," more  and  more  the  people  on  the 
party  circuit  are  calling  him  the  ""voice  of 
common  sense  In  the  wilderness." 

At  the  John  Slocums  supper  party  to  hon- 
or historian  Dr.  David  Boorstln,  new  head 
of  the  Museum  of  History  and  Technology, 
the  vice  president's  admirers,  said  the  Star. 
"apparently  way  outnumbers  his  detractors! 
"And  this  was  no  right-wing  gathering  of 
BIrchltes  or  even  one-time  Goldwater  sup- 
porters A  lot  of  these  people  were  admirers 
and  supporters  of  Adlal  Stevenson.  At  a  table 
for  10.  nine  persons  agreeing  with  Agnew's 
stand  on  demonstrators  and  his  belief  in  dis- 
cipline within  the  family  Included  Mrs  Dil- 
lon Ripley,  wife  of  the  progressive  head  of 
the  Smithsonian:  Prof  Alexander  Victor  of 
Yale  University  and  his  wife,  and  John 
Slocum. 

"Heyward  Isham.  a  diplomat  for  whom 
David  Bruce  and  Nicholas  Katzenbach  vied 
when  the  latter  was  under  secretary  of  state 
and  the  former  amb.issador  to  Great  Britain, 
said  he  was  inclined  to  agree  with  the  vice 
president." 


WHEN  IS  A  SILENT  MAJORITY  NOT 
A   SILENT   MAJORITY? 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 


OF    NEW    VORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  25.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  re- 
cently have  been  treated  to  an  incredible 
administration  propaganda  barrage  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  that  a  silent  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  support 
the  President's  Vietnam  policies.  Like  all 
historic  governmental  propaganda  ef- 
forts in  every  countiy,  this  administra- 
tion has  shown  itself  fully  willing  to  dis- 
tort facts,  take  inconsistent  positions  and 
bully  the  press  to  'prove"  the  correct- 
ness of  its  position.  This  is,  indeed,  an 
alarming  phenomenon  in  our  free,  dem- 
ocratic society. 

The  discerning  of  silent  majorities  is 
an  occult  art  which  deserves  careful 
scrutiny  by  Congress  and  the  public. 

For  example,  using  one  professional 
telephone  poll  right  after  the  President's 
speech  to  show  that  77  percent  of  the 
American  public  supports  the  President's 
plan  while  blithely  ignoring  the  previous 
in-depth  poll  taken  immediately  prior 
which  shows  public  approval  of  Senator 
GooDELL's  scheduled  withdrawal  plan  is 
highly  questionable  on  grounds  of  sim- 
ple honesty.  Ignoring  as  well  the  Harris 
September  29  poll  showing  only  35  per- 
cent for  the  President's  handling  of  the 
war  hardly  adds  to  the  administration  s 
credibility. 

Then,  there  is  the  administration's 
handling  of  congressional  action  as  an 
index  of  public  sentiment.  The  President 
and  Ambassador  Lodge  loudly  proclaim 
the  sponsorship  in  the  House  by  300-odd 
Members  of  a  resolution  supporting  his 
"pursuit  of  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam"  as 
a  sure-fire  reflection  of  American  sup- 
port. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Sen- 
ate rejected  the  Hayns worth  Supreme 
Court  nomination  55  to  45,  the  President 
showed  no  hesitation  about  taking  to  the 
airwaves  to  announce  his  certainty  that 
the  decision  was  not  supported  by  the 
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silent  majority  of  Americans.  The  Presi- 
dent really  cannot  have  it  both  ways,  at 
least  not  believably. 

The  gulf  of  the  credibility  gap  grows 
wider  daily,  challenging  the  incredibiUty 
of  the  Johnson  administration  in  its  ire- 
quent  proclamations  that  we  were  win- 
ning the  war.  The  situation  would  be 
humorous  if  the  issues  involved  were  not 
so  deadly  serious.  When  the  government 
in  a  democratic  society  cannot  be  oe- 
Ueved  the  state  of  freedom  of  that  so- 
ciety is  rendered  highly  insecure. 

The  icing  on  the  mud  pie  is  the  pro- 
duction by  the  U.S.  information  Agency 
of   the   propaganda  film  proclaiming  a 
silent  majority  supporting  the  Presideiit 
on  the  war.  The  film  is  so  blatantb  dis- 
tortive  and  propagandistic  as  to  render 
it   ludicrous.   Besides   undermining   our 
credibility    with    the    104    countries    m 
which  it  is  to  be  shown,  the  film  will  do 
great  damage  to  the  acceptability  of  all 
of  our  other  information  activities.  Those 
foreigners  who  have  been  relying  on  our 
news  broadca.sts  for  their  only  factual 
presentation  of  world  events  will  be  given 
good  reason  to  doubt  their  authenticity. 
The  propriety  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment producing  films  editorializing  on 
the  grandeur  of  the  Vice  President  arid 
the  infallibility  of  administration  iJoh- 
cies  is  highly  questionable,  to  say  the 
least.  I  think  it  does  our  interests  un- 
told damage.  ,        ■,    -^i. 
The  issues  presented  by  the  adminib- 
tration's      foray      into      propagandistic 
bombast  is  well  analyzed  in  the  article 
bv  Clavton  Fritchey  in  the  New  York  Post 
of  November  24.   1969.  which  I  submit 
herewith  for  insertion  in  the  Record: 
The  Semi-Silent 
( By  Clayton  Fritchey) 
Washington.— The  most  remarkable  thing 
about    that    new    U.S.    Information    Agency 
flto     Which    shows    that    President    Nixon  s 
Virt^am  policy  is  backed  by  the  "gre^-t  ^'^"^"^ 
majority' of  Americans,  is  not  so  much  what 
went  into  It,  as  what  was  left  out. 

■The  stpr  of  the  USIA  production,  which 
will  be  seen  in  UO  countries.  Is  Dr.  George 
aallup  He  is  described  in  the  film  as  a 
-researcher  respected  for  his  objective  ap- 
pro^h^  and  as  the  author  of  a  public  opln- 
fon^on   taken   after  the  President's  Nov.  3 

^^^G^llupMsXn  telling  a  USIA  interviewer 

that  his  poll  found  that  "a  1-^B«  «fjf^i!,f. 
the  American  people  supported  the  Pres- 
dent's  policies.''  and  that  "a  large  majority 
of  the  public  favored  the  ^'.^^'^^^ l^'^' 
^am  for  troop  withdrawals.'  But  Gallup 
l^as  not  asked  about,  nor  did  he  refer  to,  an- 
other poll  he  took  several  weeks  ago  which 
showed  lust  the  opposite. 

?n  October.  Gallup  tested  reaction  o  the 
resolution  introduced  by  Sen.  Goode  (R- 
N  Y  i  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  aU  U.S. 
Vroops  from  Vietn^  by  the  end  of  next  year 
The  proposal  was  promptly  denounced  by 
mxon  aT  "defeatist."  Nevertheless  Gallup 
found  the  public  approved  the  Go°dell  plan 
by  almost  2  to  1.  or  57  to  31  per  cent,  to  be 

^"now  however.  Gallup  is  reporting  that  his 
organization  made  a  snap  telephone  survey 
of  501  adults  after  the  President's  speech, 
and  discovered  that  77  per  cent  favor  Nixon  s 
stand  against  any  time  limit  for  troop  with- 
drawals. ,  .    „ 

With  Vice  President  Agnew  denouncing 
television  and  the  press  for  lack  of  .•objec- 
tivity," the  USIA  did  not  choose  the  best 
moment  to  produce  and  distribute  this  dubi- 
ous example  of  thinly  disguised  admlnlBtra- 


tlon  propaganda.  It  will  not  Improve  the 
agency's  Veputation  for  credibility,  nor  Gal- 
lup's  either,  for  that  matter.  _^v.«* 

On  Nov.  13,  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  told  the  Communist  delegation  at  the 
Pans  peace  talks  that,  "recent  opinion  polls 
in  the  U.S.  make  it  clear"  that  the  ""vast  ma- 
lortty  of  the  American  people"  support* 
Nixon's  war  policy.  But  Lodge  must  know  by 
this  time  that  Hanoi  makes  a  point  of 
monitoring    U.S.    public    opinion    polls    for 

Itself 

on  Nov.  12.  the  day  before  Lodge  spoke 
Gallup  reported  a*  follows:   "The  extent  to 
which  the  public's  Views  on  the  Vietnam  war 
have   changed   over   the    last   two   years    is 
dramatically    seen    in    the    Bhlft    from  ^he 

•hawk-  to  'dove-  PO«l«oV"'*'   >ir  iQfl^sur! 
outnumbered  doves  in  a  December  1967  sur 
vev    52  to  35  per  cent  ...  In  the  latest  Gal- 
up   survey   ."^ .    .   almost   the   exact   reverse 
is  true:   doves  outnumber  hawks  55   to  31 

''"rSi'e  USIA  film,  Gallup  tells  the  world 
that  the  American  pubUc  by  a  6-to-l  ratio 
"thinks  demonstrations  do  more  hiurm  tha^ 
good  "  Almost  simultaneously,  pollster  Lotus 
Harris  reported  that  Americans  "by  a  rela- 
Uvelv  narrow  45  to  37  per  cent  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  first  Moratorium  Day 
demonstration  on  Oct.  15"  but  a  large 
majority  has  had  second  thoughts^  He  says 
81  oer  cent  have  since  concluded  that  the 
am^war  demonstrators  may  not  be  entirely 
right  but  they  are  raising  real  questions 
Which  ought  to  be  <i'«<=u^ed  and  answered. 

Last  month.  Gallup  reported  that  Nixon  s 
••popularity  rating  had  declined  over  four 
consecutive  surveys."  Harris  (on  Sept  29) 
sard  "'in  his  handling  of  the  Vietnam  war^ 
the  President  has  hit  a  new  low  w-lth  the 
public  of  only  35  per  cent  positive,  down  12 
points  since  June."  ,„,..,. 

^  so  what  is  the  truth  about  the  rnaJorit> 
silent  or  otherwise?  Nobody  l^Il°^^.f°^^^Vh^ 
Almost  anything  can  be  "proved  by  the 
polls;  and  it  might  be  noted  "^at  LBJ  also 
flaunted  them  when  they  were  favorable  and 
spurned  them  when  they  weren  t-^Nl'con  dls- 
plavs  50.000  telegrams  to  show  he  is  right 
His'critics  produce  250,000  marchers  to  show 
he  is  wrong.  And  so  it  goes. 


TENNESSEANS  RALLY  TO  AGNEW'S 
CALL  FOR  OBJECTIVE  NEWS 
BROADCASTING 

HON.  W.  eTcbTlL)  brock 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1969 
Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
frenzied  reaction  of  the  national  net- 
works,  and  hostile   editorials  in   some 
Washington  papers,  Vice  President  Spiro 
Agnew's  recent  speech  on  the  need  for 
fairness  in  network  news  coverage  has 
been     enthusiastically     applauded     by 
many  responsible  members  of  the  press, 
and  by  thousands  of  concerned  citizens. 
AS  evidence  of  this,  I  cite  the  two  fol- 
lowing editorials.  The  first  appeared  in 
the  November   15  issue  of  Mr    James 
Stahlman's  outstanding  Nashville  Ban- 
ner    the   second    in    the   November    14 
Chattanooga  News-Free  Press   a  highly 
respected  newspaper  from  my  home  city. 
I  can  affirm  that  these  two  excellent  edi- 
torials reflect  the  feelings  of  a  majority 
of  Tennesseans  on  the  basis  of  the  many 
letters,  wires,  and  phone  calls  my  office 
received  supporting  the  Vice  President 
and  applauding  his  speech.  The  edito- 
rials follow: 


iProm  the  NashvUle   (Tenn.)   Banner. 

Nov.  15,  1969) 
The  Greeks  Have  a  Word  for  It— 
Spiro  T.   ifor  Tiger) 
Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew  dropped  the 
other  shoe  Thursday  night;  and  by  screams 
of  anguish  from  the  TV  network  P«op  f  yo^ 
know  it  landed  squarely  on  target.  Without 
pausing  for  station  Identification,  or  a  gas- 
pain  commercial,  they  went  into  Instant  re- 
play    of    self-interview    to    exonerate    their 
Simon  pure,  impartial,  and  wholly  objective 

^^Thev  don-t  care  for  Mr.  Agnew.  He  does  not 
lend  himself  to  the  pliabUity  required  of 
their  favorite  political  heroes— and  on 
camera  has  what  is  to  them  the  na^ty  haWt 
of  speaking  his  own  mind,  and  adhering  to 
his  own  script.  Besides,  he  doesn't  believe 
either  that  a  handful  of  sP°f^^^'^  .^,f^^,f 
plans- photogenic  or  not-  acquire  Infallibil- 
Itv  with  the  broadcasting  license  granted,  or 
are  employed  in  that  capacity  to  advise  on 
pohcv  or  run  the  country.  ,.  tv,o  iift.Pri 

And  he  says  so  bluntly-not  via  the  lifted 
eyebrow,  the  quizzical  smile,  the  sneer,  or 
the  nuance  of  a  word  in  tones  ^^om  ^^e 
menifluous  to  the  sepulchral.  He  com^  right 
out  with  It.  as  in  his  speech  at  Des  Moines. 
He  took  these  self-appointed  oracles  apart 
and,  though  the  network  technicians  went 
swiftlv  and  frantically  w  work  to  rea^emble 
the  fractured  vanities,  even  to  the  r  fan 
clubs  thev  win  never  be  the  same  again. 

Previously  he  had  pricked  the  bubbleheads 
in  general,  "their  rivals  and  kindred  pollcy- 
neellers  in  that  ■"int^llectuar"  "^if  ^1  »"> " 
and  mlUions  cheered  that  o^^^ue  public 
deflation.  But  he  saved  the  best  for  the  last, 
blowing  the  fuse  on  three  channels  simul- 

^^Sf 'is  nothing  wrong  with  television, 
per  se,  that  a  recovered  sen.se  of  responsl- 
biUtv  and  perspective  on  the  part  of  netw-ork 
mankgement  and  big  name  commentators 
could  not  correct.  The  Vice  President  was 
not  assailing  it  as  an  »nf  ^«»;=-^-^°i  "l": 
talnlv.  as  he  made  perfectly  clear,  was  not 
advocating  government  censorship.  He  was 
pointing  out  the  aberrations  inflicted  and 
the  dangers  through  reckless  abuse  of  self- 
appropriated  prerogatives,  by  those  seeking 
in  It  to  wield  a  power  never  delegated  by  law 
or  license.  ,  .  .  „  ,  „ 

"The  purpose  of  mv  remarks  tonight,  ne 
-aid  "is  to  focus  vour  attention  on  the  little 
group  of  men  who  not  only  enjoy  a  right 
of  instant  rebuttal  to  every  presidential  ad- 
dres<;  but  more  Importantly  wield  a  free 
hand  in  selecting,  presenting  and  interpret- 
ing the  great  issues  of  our  nation.  •  ^^ 
cannot  measure  this  power  and  Influence  by 
traditional  democratic  standards,  for  these 
men  can  create  national  issues  overnight. 
Thev  can  make  or  break— by  their  coverage 
and"  commentarv— a  moratorium  on  the 
viar  Certalnlv,  it  represents  a  concen- 

tration Df  power  over  American  public  opin- 
ion unknown  In  history."  ^  ^.^ 
Vice  President  Agnew  has  rendered  his 
nation  a  service— via  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth 

The  instant  velp  from  network  television  s 
-Ide  indicates  that  he  hit  his  mark  A  con- 
cerned America  applauds.  As  David  won  t 
be  saving  to  Chet.  "Good  Morning,  Spiro 


I  From  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn  )  News-Free 
Press.  Nov   14   19691 
AGNEW'S  Most  Important  Speech 

It  had  needed  saylnn  for  a  long  time  ysce 
President  Splro  T.  Agnew  showed  last  night 
that  he  was  just  the  man  to  say  it  weiL 

He  called  attention  pointedly  to  the  fre- 
quent unfairness  of  the  three  telex^sion 
networks  m  their  coverage  of  public  affairs 

Often,  the  handful  of  network  newsmen 
distort  and  disparage  by  Indirection^  Mr. 
Agnew  said  it  vhls  way:  "A  raised  e>ebrow^ 
an  inflection  of  the  voice,  a  caustic  remark 
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dropped  In  the  middle  of  a  broadcast  can 
raise  doubt  In  a  million  minds  about  the 
veracity  of  a  public  official  or  the  wisdom  of 
a  government  policy."  This  Is  the  way  the 
attack  Is  moet  effectively  carried  on.  by  snide 
Implication  Sf'metlmes  however.  It  Is  more 
direct,  with  stacked  presentations,  propagan- 
dlstlc  rebuttal  or  the  showing  of  only  one 
side. 

Why  Is  this  3o  Important,  Important 
enough  f:)r  a  Vice  President  to  speak  on  It? 
The  Importance  Is  that  America  runs  on 
public  oplnu.n  .'Vndl  since  there  are  only  three 
national  TV  networks,  they  have  great  power 
to  mold  public  opinion,  and  they  do  not 
always  do  It  fairly. 

It  Is  not  Just  that  "one  side'"  has  been 
victimized.  As  Mr  Agnew  said.  "Every 
American  has  a  right  to  disagree  with  the 
President  of  the  United  .States,  and  to  ex- 
press publicly  that  disagreement.  And  he 
made  It  clear  he  Is  not  .seeking  censorship. 
He  ral.sed  the  vital  question,  however,  of 
"whether  a  form  of  censorship  already  exists 
when  the  news  that  40  million  Americans 
receive  each  night  is  determined  by  a  hand- 
ful of  men  responsible  only  to  their  corpo- 
rate employers  and  filtered  through  a  hand- 
ful of  commentators  who  admit  their  own 
set  of  bhises   ' 

That's  why  it's  important. 
Sfmie  new^apers  are  unfair,  too  But  most 
newsp.ipenrpresent  their  views  on  their  edi- 
torial p.'.ges  and  offer  straight  news  In  the 
re.st  of  the  paper  And  there  are  thousands 
of  newspapers,  with  the  influence  of  most  of 
them  being  limited  to  their  localized  circula- 
tion are.is  With  TV  its  different.  When  only 
three  networks  blanket  the  country,  pre- 
.senting  programs  that  may  be  received 
broadly  and  effortlessly,  their  power  to  propa- 
gandize  and   influence   i.s   tremendous 

Mr.  Agnew  .Lsked  how  manv  "marches" 
there  might  have  been  If  there  h.id  been  no 
TV  cameras.  Undoubtedly,  the  availability  of 
TV  and  other  news  coverage  has  encouraged 
many  demonstrators.  But  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  though  this  is  a  fact,  marches  and 
demonstr.itlons  and  other  events— though 
distasteful  ^.'annot  go  unreported  Just  be- 
cause their  perpetrators  are  news  conscious 
News  is  any  slgnlHcant  varlalicm  from 
normal  st;vndards,  whether  the  variation  is 
for  gCKxl  or  bad.  No  one  should  ask  that  cer- 
tain type  of  news  be  covered  and  certain 
types  be  ignored  but  only  that  there  be  fair- 
ness and  accuracy  in  covering  it  all. 

Some  news  Is,  oy  Its  very  nature,  partisan 
Mr.  Agnews  speech,  for  example,  certainly 
expressed  his  opinion.  Just  as  a  speech  by 
former  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
would  express  a  different  attitude  on  manv 
Issues.  The  de?lre  is  not  to  have  either  view- 
point ignored  but  to  have  each  given  honest 
presentation.  Unfortunately,  on  too  many 
occasions  that  has  not  been  done.  Or  when 
coverage  of  the  event  has  been  given,  an 
effort  to  refute  or  twist  or  rebut  or  discredit 
often  has  been  closely  connected  with  It. 

The  networks,  of  cour.se.  didn't  like  Mr 
Agnew's  appropriate  criticism. 

CBS  President  Frank  Stanton  called  Mr. 
Agnew's  remarks  "an  unprecedented  attempt 
...  to  intimidate  a  news  medium  which  de- 
pends for  its  existence  upon  government 
licenses."  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Is  any 
criticism  of  network  news  "intimidation?"  Is 
TV  propaganda  and  brainwashing  and  forced 
feeding  of  the  public  supposed  to  go  unmen- 
tloned  so  no  one  will  cry  "Intimidation"? 

NBC  President  Julian  Goodman  said  the 
Vice  President's  speech  was  "an  appeal  to 
prejudice."  Quite  the  contrary,  It  was  an 
appeal  for  TV  news  not  to  be  prejudiced 

ABC  President  Leonard  H.  Goldenson  was 
less  commltal,  saying  he  Is  "fully  confident 
m  the  ultimate  Judgment  of  the  American 
public."  The  first  expressions  of  Judgment  by 
the  people  Indicated  applause  and  approval 
of  Mr.  Agnew's  speech  and  appreciation  of 
Its  impiortance. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  three  networks  are  In  a  constant  bat- 
tle for  pre-eminence,  each  Jealously  and 
covetously  seeking  to  attain  -ind  retain  high 
ratings  of  public  attention  to  their  schedules 
The  news  programs  of  the  networks  often 
are  the  most  interesting  of  their  presenta- 
tions, the  most  important  of  all  they  do. 

Isn't  It  a  wonder,  then,  that  at  least  one  of 
the  networks — if  not  all  three — has  not  come 
up  with  the  ultimate  "gimmick"  to  attract 
and  hold  the  top  TV  news  audience?  What 
is  the  one  thing  that  a  network  might  pos- 
sibly do  to  gain  the  greatest  confidence  and 
loyalty  of  the  news-viewing  public?  Why, 
it's  very  simple. 

Why  doesn't  at  least  one  network  just  "go 
straight""  and  present  a  clear  news  report 
giving  fair  and  full  expression  to  all  sides, 
with   no  hatchet   Jobs,   no   brainwashing? 

It  might  be  surprising  how  popular  this 
honest  approach  would  be  with  the  American 
people. 


POLITICAL  PERSPECTIVE:    MONEY 
AND  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGNS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  25.  1969 

Mr.  SCITWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  believes  that 
part  of  the  citizens'  political  education 
is  learning  the  facts  of  life  about  the 
costs  of  political  campaigns.  "Political 
Perspective:  Money  and  Political  Cam- 
paigns "  is  a  taped  interview  with  Dr. 
Herbert  Alexander,  director  of  the  Citi- 
zens Research  Foundation  and  former 
Director  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  CampalRn  Costs,  bringing  out  some  of 
the  reasons  political  campaigning  now 
runs  into  big  money  and  what  new 
methods  are  being  used  to  tempt  polit- 
ical contributors  to  help  meet  rising 
cost^. 

A  transcription  of  the  League  of 
Vv'.>men  Voters'  program  on  this  subject 
follows : 

PoLmcAL  Perspective:  Money  and  PoLmcAL 
Campaigns 

P.irticlpants  in  the  progr.im  m  the  order 
they  are  heard: 

Dr.  Herbert  Alexander.  Director  of  the 
Citizens  Research  Foundation  and  former 
Director  Presidents'  Commission  on  Cam- 
paign Costs. 

Torrey  Baker,  former  broadcaster  Voice  of 
America. 

Alexander.  Political  costs  In  this  country 
ha'.e  increased  in  the  p.ist  few  years.  ...  In 
1364,  we  estimated  all  political  costs  at  all 
levels  were  about  two  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. This  includes  running  for  office  from 
the  White  House  to  the  state  house  to  the 
court  house.  Many  people  think  this  Is  a 
lot  of  money.  Actually,  it  Is  much  less  than 
we  spend  each  year  In  this  country  on  chew- 
ing gum  or  cosmetics. 

Baker.  The  voice  you  Just  heard  was  that 
of  Dr.  Herbert  Alexander,  Director  of  the 
Citizens  Research  Foundation.  I  am  Torrey 
Baker  speaking  to  you  on  behalf  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  bringing  you 
Political  Perspective— Money  and  Political 
Campaigns. 

A  major  problem  of  political  parties — 
and  individual  candidates — Is  raising 
money— money  for  billboards,  for  spot  an- 
nouncements on  radio  and  television; 
money  to  rent  offices  and  hire  speech  writers- 
money  to  get  from  place  to  place.  Money  is 
always  a  problem. 

Or  perhaps  the  problem  Is  making  the  glv- 
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ing  and  using  of  political  money  respectable 
Many  people  still  think  that  those  who  con- 
tribute money  to  politicians  do  so  only  to 
buy  favors  ranging  from  the  fixing  of  a 
parking  ticket  to  an  assignment  as  ambas- 
.sador  to  some  glamorous  country.  Dr  Alex- 
ander  does   not   entirely   agree. 

Alexander.  Some  people  may  want  a  par- 
ticular job.  may  want  contracts:  some  In- 
dividuals do  have  axes  to  grind  in  the  con- 
tributions they  make.  Many  of  the  people 
who  do  contribute  seek  not  necessarily  a 
specific  appointment  or  policy  but  rather 
the  good  will  of  the  party  or  of  the  in- 
dividual who  Will  be  in  public  office.  Often 
what  the  individual  who  contributes  in  large 
sums  seeks  is  access  to  the  US.  Senator,  to 
the  Governor  In  order  to  t>e  able  to  pre- 
sent, to  articulate  his  point  of  view,  to  re- 
ceive what  he  hopes  will  be  a  sympathetic 
hearing  and  to  in.sure  that  his  voice  wnil  be 
heard  in  final  determination  of  public  policy. 
I  think  the  contributor  gets  some  kind  ol 
gratlftcailon  for  his  contrlbtitlon  even  If  it 
is  only  a  five  or  ten  dollar  contribution.  He 
mav  believe  In  the  policies  that  are  advo- 
cated by  the  candidate  or  just  one  policy  that 
Is  of  prime  importance  to  that  individual, 
and  he  would  like   to  .see  it  carried  out 

Many  contributors  give  to  the  party  out 
of  habit.  Contributing  is  a  form  of  political 
participation.  In  our  affluent  .society  it  Is 
sometimes  easier  for  a  person  to  contribute 
money  than  it  is  to  contribute  time,  and 
money  can  be  considered  a  substitute  for 
volunteering  service  and  time  to  the  can- 
didate or  partv  <if  your  choice. 

Bakkr.  So  people  give  to  a  political  partv 
or  candidate  for  a  variety  of  reasons- 
through  habit — because  they  want  to  get 
fomething  for  themselves — or  because  they 
triily  t^elleve  in  a  particular  candidate  or  a 
particular  political  party  We  asked  Dr. 
Alexander  how  many  people  give  and  who 
aro  they? 

Alexander.  In  1964  there  were  about  12 
million  contributors  to  candidates  and  par- 
ties and  committees  at  all  levels  This  may 
■eem  like  a  lot  Tt"s  about  17''  of  those  who 
voted  There  were  more  than  70  million 
vot.ers  at  the  presidential  level  in  1964. 
Nevertheless  the  12  million  who  contributed 
at  some  level  in  1964  represent  a  tremendous 
advance  over  the  handful  of  wealthy  in- 
dividuals who  may  have  supported  the  can- 
didacv  of  a  president  at  the  turn  of  the 

renmrv  when  politics  was  supported  largely 
bv  a  few  wealthy  Individuals  or  before  that 
by  a  few  wealthy  corporations 

Bakee.  In  spite  of  the  Improvement.  Dr. 
.Mexaiuler  does  not  believe  that  enough  peo- 
ple !?lve 

Alexander.  I  believe  that  It  Is  Important 
that  we  Increase  the  numbers  of  contribu- 
tors. It  Is  not  an  impossible  task  In  our 
affluent  society.  In  1964  political  costs  were 
two  hundred  million  dollars.  If  twenty  mil- 
lion individuals  cave  an  average  of  ten  dol- 
lars each,  we  would  have  been  able  to  achieve 
that  result  without  undue  reliance  upon 
special  Interests  or  large  contributors.  The 
system  has  been  such  in  the  past  that  the 
bulk  of  the  money  has  come  from  the  large 
contributors,  but  It  would  minimize  regula- 
tory problems:  It  would  minimize  ethical 
problems  for  the  parties  and  candidates  If 
we  were  able  to  achieve  larger  numbers  cf 
small  contributors. 

Baker.  If  it  would  minimize  ethical  prob- 
lems for  the  parties  and  for  the  candidates 
to  have  the  bulk  of  the  campaign  money 
come  from  a  large  number  of  small  contrib- 
utors, what  have  the  parties  done  to  en- 
courage this,  and  what  has  happened? 

Alexander.  It  happens  that  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  .  .  .  has  a  very  suc- 
cessful mall  drive  for  ten  dollar  contribu- 
tors. ...  It  has  good  success  In  attracting 
large  numbers  of  contributors  and  in  1966 
and  1967  raised  more  than  three  million  dol- 
lars from  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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or    three    hundred    thousand    contributors. 
This  is  the  largest  number  of  contributors 
that  any  party  at  any  level  has  ever  had  in 
American  history.  The  Democrats  have  not 
been    as   successful   as   the   Republicans    in 
mall  drives.  The  problem  with  maU  drives 
is  that  while  the  national  committee  may 
carry  It  on  successfully  it  is  a  costly  effort. 
And  It  is  not  conceivable  to  me  that   the 
national  committee  oI  a  party  can  success- 
fully  raise   money    through   mall    and   that 
the  fifty  state  committees,  and  three  thou- 
sand county  committees  of  that  same  party 
can  also  competitively  be  successful  in  rais- 
ing money  through  the  malls.  There  are  cer- 
tain advantages  at  certain  levels  to  certain 
kinds   of   fund   raising   campaigns.   I   think 
the  effort  at  the  national  level  can  be  di- 
rected toward  mall  campaigns.  State  parties 
are    most    successful    probably    in    running 
large  fund  raising  events  at  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  ticket.  At  the  local  level,  the 
parties  can  organize  door-to-door  drives  and 
both  parties  have  had  these  sometimes  suc- 
cessfully. The  ""Dollars  for  Democrats"  pro- 
gram is  known  to  Democrats  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  Republicans  have  had  suc- 
cessful" "Neiehbor    to    Neighbor"    drives    In 
which   the  local   party   organizations  recruit 
solicitors  to  go  door-to-door  to  raise  money 
for  the  party. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  is— as  In  all 
fund  raising  personal  solicitation  Is  the 
most  effective  and  the  problem  is  to  get 
enough  solicitors— that  is  to  recruit  enough 
volunteers  to  ask  enough  other  people  u> 
give  to  the  partv  or  the  candidate  of  their 
choice  There  are  in  this  country,  for  exam- 
ple a  hundred  eighty  thousand  election 
districts.  If  each  party  had  an  average  of  ten 
solicitors  in  each  election  district  across  the 
country,  this  means  that  each  party  would 
need  a  minimum  of  one  million  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  solicitors.  We  simply  don't 
have  the  volunteered  manpower  av.-Uable  for 
this  kind  of  massive  solicitation. 

Baker  A  discussion  of  raising  money  for 
Ix>Utlcs  \mi:-zi  un  the  question  of  restric- 
tions oi.  'he  .an>_u:u  that  can  be  given. 

Mexander  Tliere  are  under  federal  law 
limitations  lU  the  amaunt  that  any  one 
individual  ran  gi'.e  to  any  one  candidate  or 
committee,  'hat  is.  a  ti%e  thousand  dollar 
limitation.  .Xctually  an  individual  can  con- 
tribute \w  to  five  thousand  dollars  to  as 
many  cand:dates  and  as  many  committees  as 
he  desires.  So  it  is  still  possible  at  the  federal 
level  to  contribute  fifty  or  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  ■').  lor  example,  a  presidential 
campalen  bv  the  device  of  contributing  up 
to  the  ma.ximum  cf  five  thousand  dollars  to 
a  number  nf  oomjnittees,  to  the  farmers  for 
candidate  Jones  to  the  lawyers  for  candidate 
Jones,  to  the  doctors  for  candidate  Jones, 
and  so  on. 

Baker.  There  are  restrictions  on  the 
amount  that  can  be  spent  as  well.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander doesn't  believe  such  restrictions  are 
wise.  Instead  he  urges  a  more  positive 
approach 

Alexander.  I  dont  think  there  should  be 
restrictions  on  'he  amount  that  can  be  spent 
in  politics.  I  think  we  have  sufficient  re- 
strictions and  nrohlbitlons  and  limitations 
and  wed  be  better  off  if  we  thought 

rather  In  ternis  cf  establishing  minimal  floors 
so  that  opposing  candidates  will  have  at  least 
minimal  access  to  the  electorate.  I  think 
we  have  got  to  think  In  terms  of  some — 
achieving  some  equality  of  access  for  can- 
didates to  the  electorate  rather  than  putting 
artificial  limitations  on  the  amounts  that 
can  be  spent. 

Baker  There  are  several  ways  of  helping 
candidates  and  parties  get  their  message  to 
the  public  on  an  equitable  basis.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander mentions  some  of  them.  Free  Ume  on 
radio  and  television,  for  example  .  .  . 

Alexander.   Since   the  cost   of   radio   and 
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television  is  bo  high.  I  think  it  might  be  de- 
sirable that  stations  be  encouraged  to  give 
more  time. 

Baker.    State    subsidized    brochures    and 

literature  ...  _  v,       „^ 

ALEXANDER.  I  think  that  Oregon  has  an 
interesting  practice  of  distributing  to  e very- 
registered  voter  a  publicity  i>amphlet  which 
includes  a  page  which  is  made  available  to 
each  candidate  for  each  office.  .  ^  ™Ll! 
done  in  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
primaries  separately  ...  and  it  Is  ^Iso  dis- 
tributed through  the  mall  at  the  cost  to  the 
state  of  Oregon  for  the  general  election  period 
to  each  registered  voter. 

Baker.  State  action  giving  tax  incentives 
fcr  political  contributions  ... 

Alexander.  Pour  states  of  the  Union-Min- 
nesota. California,  Missouri,  and  Hawaii- 
permit  inhabitants  of  the  state  to  d«luct 
fVom  their  Income  tax,  from  their  state  In- 
come tax,  amounts  up  to  one  hundred  dollars 
contributed  to  political  parties  or  candidates^ 
There  have  been  many  similar  proposals  at 
the  federal  level  for  either  tax  deductions  or 
tax  credits. 

Another  way  In  which  governments  ^  . 
can  assist  parties  and  candidates  Is  through 
providing  subsidies.   .  -  ■  .,     .   ,  .  .»,„ 

The  subsidy  need  not  necessarily  take  the 
form  of  a  direct  grant  of  cold  cash.  It  can 
take  the  form  of  provision  of  services  .  .  . 
For  example,  the  British  subsidy  Is.  in  part^ 
through  the  provision  of  a  mailing  privilege 
for  each  candidate  so  that  he  can  make  one 
mailing  to  each  potential,  to  each  registered 

^  "other  wavs  In  which  the  government  can 
provide  services  rather  than  cash  are  through 
government  systems  to  register  voters  and 
to  get  them  to  the  polls. 

I  think  that  the  act  of  government  en- 
couragement dignifying  and  sanctioning  the 
act  of  contributing  would  be  an  impctrtant 
one  In  instilling  the  notion  that  It  Is  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  every  Individual 
in  a  democracy  to  contribute  in  some  w^y  to 
the  party  or  candidate  of  their  choice.  If 
not  in  the  volunteering  of  time,  in  the  volun- 
teering of  money  to  help  support  the  political 
system.  ,     , 

I  happen  to  believe  that  politics  is  Im- 
portant. I  believe  that  It  is  Important  that 
candidates  and  parties  have  the  opportunity 
to  reach  the  electorate.  ...  I  think  we  should 
have  our  politics  all  the  time  and  I  think 
we've  got  to  come  to  the  point  of  recogniz- 
ing that  It  requires  substantial  support  from 
the  American  people. 

Baker.  It  Is  on  this  positive  attitude— 
that  the  expense  of  nominating  and  electing 
officials  is  an  Inevitable  cost  of  democracy— 
that  we  conclude  our  interview  with  Dr. 
Herbert  Alexander  of  the  Citizens  Research 
Foundation. 

This  is  Torrey  Baker  speaking  to  you  on 
behalf  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  bring- 
ing you  Political  Perspective — Money  and 
Political  Campaigns. 


halla,  N.Y.  The  very  human  stor>-  of 
Blythedale  was  told  in  an  excellent  Ne"w 
York  Times  article  by  Nan  IckermgUl  and 
I  present  it  herewith  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record : 


BLYTHEDALE  CHILDREN'S 
HOSPITAL 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
habilitation of  injured  and  chronically  ill 
children  is  a  vital  part  of  our  national 
health  effort,  but  it  is  a  part  which  too 
often  goes  unnoticed.  An  institution 
which  has  led  the  way  in  caring  for 
handicapped  and  injured  children  is 
Blythedale  Children's  Hospital  in  Val- 


Brx  When  T>iev"re  Be-tter    i-oME  Children 

Have  Nowhere  To  Go 

(By  Nan  IckeringUli 

Valhalla.  N  Y.-^arol  Anne.  7  years  old, 
who  has  sufTered  from  arthritis  since  the  age 
of  3  months,  was  taking  her  first  wobbly 
steps  supported  by  crutches 

Jeff,  16,  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down  as 
the  result  of  an  accident,  was  propelling  him- 
self toward  the  dining  room  on  his  stretcher- 
on-wheels.  driving  with  the  careless  expertise 
of  a  sports  car  enthusiast. 

Lorraine.  7,  victim  of  a  hit-and-run  auto- 
mobile accident  that  had  left  her  with  some 
brain  damage,  was  singing  "Ring  Around  a 
Rosle""  as  she  danced  unsteadily  around  a 
stack  of  trays.  „,  .,^ 

And  all  92  beds  at  Blythedale  Children  s 

HosDltal  were  empty. 

The  accent  at  Blvthedale  is  on  living,  not 
on  illness.  E\'en  one  day  In  a  hospital  is  too 
long,  and  these  children  have  already  spent 
long  periods  in  other  hospitals  before  coming 
to  Blythedale  for  an  average  of  130  days  of 
rehabilitative  care. 

Because  movement  Is  freedom  every  chl'.d 
is  given  some  form  of  wheeled  conveyance. 
If  he  can  onlv  move  a  finger,  he  can  move 
around  Blythedale 's  gaily  colored  corridors  In 
an  electric  wheel  chair.  And  everything  from 
school-a-ork  to  sports  can  be  accompli.shed 
from  the  stretcher-on-wheels  known  as  the 
Blythemobile. 

street  clothes  for  school 
There  Is  school  every  day  from  9  to  3.  in- 
terrupted, as  necessary,  by  therapy.  The  chil- 
dren wear  street  clothes,  not  pajamas,  to  that 
huge  casts  and  braces  become  somehow  less 
obvious.  All  meals  are  taken  In  the  dining 
room,  not  in  bed  And  there  are  recreation 
periods  when  the  children  play  anything  from 
pool  to  Ping-Pong.  adjusting  the  rules  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  handicap  of  the 
plavers. 

All  the  bedrooms  lead  directly  out-of-doors, 
■where  fresh  air  and  kite  flying  help  blow  away 
thoughts  of  hospital. 

It  IS  not  unusual  to  find  babies,  dogs,  cats 
and  even  goldfish  visiting  the  hospital  at  all 
hours  of  -he  dav.  This  ;s  part  of  an  effort  'o 
keep  the  hospitalized  child  feeling  like  an 
active  member  of  his  family.  It  is  all  too  easy 
to  consider  a  hospital  stay  some  form  of 
punishment. 

The  children  also  go  off  on  home  visits 
w-henever  possible  This  has  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose: To  keep  the  child  from  being  cut  off 
from  his  home  and  to  help  the  family  adju-.t 
to  his  increased  capabilities.  If  a  mother  con- 
tinues to  do  everything  lor  a  child  who  is 
learnihg  to  dress  himself  and  e'.-en  walk  wi'h 
the  Rid  of  braces,  then  hospitals  efforts  could 
be  w-asted. 

The    patients    range    in    age    from    a    few 
months  to  18  vears.  The  youngest  child  ever 
admitted  was  three  weeks  old.  He  had  some 
15  fractures  just  caused  by  the  birth  process. 
Preschool  children  live  in  a  more  circum- 
scribed world  than  the  older  patients — a  nur- 
sery full  of  blocks  and  rocking  horses  and 
plav-pens.  Here,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  hospital, 
the' sounds  are  generally  Joyful,  so  that  It  is 
easy  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  little  boy 
tensely   balancing   blocks   has   both   legs   in 
braces  spread  apart  by  an  Iron  bar:  that  the 
baby  In  the  playpen  has  a  huge  cast  beneath 
his  diaper;  and  that  the  child  caroling     Old 
MacDonald  Had  a  Farm""  In  recognizable  form 
was  so  badly  Injured  by  a  truck  that  when  he 
arrived  from  his  previous  hospital  all  he  did 
was  grind  his  teeth  and  dig  his  nails  into 
his  palms  until  'hey  bled. 
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A  majority  of  the  children  are  from  poor 
families.  Robert  Stone,  executive  director  of 
the  hospital,  thinks  this  Is  because  private 
physicians  are  not  as  aware  of  Blythedale  as 
are  the  social  service  departments  of  hospi- 
tals to  whom  the  poor  must  apply  for  help 

FINANCIAL    AID    FOR    PATIENTS 

The  cost  at  Blythedale  Is  $55  a  day,  so 
almost  no  one  pays  his  own  bill.  The  care  Is 
covered  under  Medicaid's  catastrophic  illness 
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clause — to  the  extent  of  $46  a  day.  The  bal- 
ance Is  made  up  partly  by  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Philanthropies  and  partly  by  personal 
donations  from  members  of  the  hospitals 
board  of  directors. 

The  problem  of  caring  for  victims  of  rhoii- 
ic  and  long-term  Illness  is  becoming  greater 
all  the  time,  as  medicine  saves  more  and  more 
children  who.  In  the  paat,  would  have  died 
from  such  diseases  as  cystic  fibrosis  and  cere- 
bral pal.sy. 
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Another  pressing  problem  Is  that  of  chil- 
dren with  nowhere  to  go  when  they  are  ready 
to  be  discharged.  Some  of  the  patients  at 
Blythedale  are  there  because  of  parental 
abuse:  some  have  families  that  don't  want 
lo  have  anything  to  do  with  a  chronically 
111  child.  As  lovable  little  Kelcla,  age  3Vi, 
wound  her  arms  around  him,  Mr.  Stone 
looked   helplessly  over   the  child's  shoulder, 

"I  could  release  her  tomorrow  If  only  she 
had  somewhere  to  go,'    he  said. 


